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PREFACE    TO    VOLUME    VII. 


/T"*HIS  volume  contains  the  words  beginning  with  the  letters  O   and   P.     Including   the   Main   words, 

J.      to    which    separate   articles   are    allotted,    the    special    Combinations  or    compounds,   explained   and 

illustrated  under  the  Main  words,  and  the  Subordinate  entries  of  obsolete  and  variant  forms  entered  in 

their  alphabetical  places,  with  a  reference  to  the  Main  words  under  which  they  are  treated  and  illustrated, 

the  number  of  words  amounts  to  41,667.     The  Combinations  of  simple  and  obvious  meaning,  of  which 

lists  are   given  under  the  Main   words,  without  separate  explanation,  but  in  most  cases  with  illustrative 

quotations,  number  7,203,  raising  the  actual  total  of  words  and  compounds  recorded  in  the  volume  to  48,870. 

These  words  are  thus  distributed  among  the  letters: 

Main  words  Subordinate  Sjxcial  Obvious  Total  No.  No.  of 

words.  Combinations.          Combinations.  of  Words.  Quotations. 

O         (356  pages)  7,118  1,198  691  2,173  11,181  38,675 

P-Pf    (404    „    )  7,208  1,811  1,281  1,470  n,77o  41,880 

Ph-Py(8g6    „    )          15,974  3.384  3.°°!  3,5<>o  25,919  94,575 

Total        30,30°  6.393  4.974  7>2O3  48,8?°  '75>'3O 

Considered  as  to  their  status  in  the  language,  the  Main  words  are  distinguished  approximately  into 
those  which  are  native  or  fully  naturalized,  and  still  current,  those  now  obsolete  (marked  f),  and  those 
considered  to  be  alien  or  imperfectly  naturalized  (marked  ||),  although  in  the  case  of  both  the  latter  it 
is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  The  distribution  of  the  30,300  Main  words  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Current.  Obsolete.  Alien.  Total. 

O  5,347  1,506  265  7,118 

P-Pf  5,471  I.20I  536  7.208 

Ph-Py  12,302  1,628  1,044  15.974 

Total1        23,120  5,335  1,845  3°>3OO 

Etymologically  considered,  the  O  section  and  the  P  section  of  the  English  vocabulary  differ  greatly 
in  the  proportions  of  their  elements.  O  is  in  this  respect  an  ordinary  letter,  containing  a  good  proportion 
of  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  beside  those  of  later  adoption,  from  Scandinavian,  Old  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  and  more  distant  languages.  Among  the  words  that  go  back  to  Old  English  use  are  the 
prepositions  of  (to  the  lexicographer  the  longest  and  most  difficult  of  English  prepositions,  the  treatment 
of  which  in  this  Dictionary  occupies  18  columns),  off,  on,  over,  the  adverbs  off,  oft,  often,  out,  the  conjunction 
or,  the  numeral  and  pronoun  one  with  its  derivatives  once,  only,  etc.,  the  pronominal  words  other,  our,  own, 
the  verbs  ought,  owe,  own :  all  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  the  historical  grammar  of  the  language. 
There  are  also  numerous  well-known  substantives,  as  oak,  oakum,  oar,  oat,  oath,  ooze,  ordeal,  oven,  owl, 
and  important  adjectives  as  old  and  open.  To  these  must  be  added  the  words  compounded  with  out 
(1,250,  including  775  Main  words),  and  over  (2,173,  including  1,413  Main  words).  The  out-  and  over-compounds 
occupy  more  than  a  fourth  of  O.  The  words  from  Latin  include  the  compounds  in  ob-  and  its  phonetic 
variants,  oc-,  of-,  op-,  and  important  words  such  as  order  and  its  family.  Among  the  words  from  Greek 
are  the  numerous  compounds  in  ortho-,  and  the  chemical  terms  related  to  oxygen. 

In  P,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  that  go  back  to  Old  English  are  a  very  small  company.  Of 
the  23,000  Main  words  here  dealt  with,  about  80  appear  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  of  which,  however, 

1  Adding  these  to  the  words  in  Volumes  I- VI,  we  have  for  the  portion  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  P  the  following  figures  : 

Main  words.  Current.  Obsolete.  Alien.  **££*  CombTrSuon,  ComSons.  *«•«• 

160,519  146,134  n,i97  3,i88  40,440  30,139  33>8»9 

For  the  letters  O  and  P,  the  comparative  scale  of  this  work  and  of  certain  other  Dictionaries  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Johnson.  En?clop*dic'  '  Century '  Diet.          •  Funk's  Standard.'  Here 

Words  recorded  4,485  19,873  25,585  '7.°97  48,870 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations  3,661  6,337  8»368  3.379 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations  j  2,111  9.642  20,340  3>M3 

The  quotations  in  Richardson's  Dictionary  in  O  and  P  are  9,640. 
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50  were  borrowings  from  Latin,  leaving  only  about  30  really  '  native ',  most  of  them  found  in  other 
Germanic  languages.  Among  the  chief  of  these  are  pan,  path,  penny,  pith,  -play,  plight,  plough,  pock,  pool, 
pretty,  prick,  puff,  pull,  put.  Of  these  the  two  last  scarcely  appear  in  Old  English,  but  have  since  become 
verbs  of  great  importance ;  the  article  PUT  is,  after  Go,  the  longest  as  yet  in  the  Dictionary,  and  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  difficult.  From  causes  stated  in  the  article  on  the  letter  P,  this  was  the  rarest  initial 
consonant  in  Old  English,  occupying  in  Bosworth-Toller's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  only  one-fifth  of  the 
space  of  O.  But  its  constant  accessions  from  other  languages,  and  apparently  its  aptitude  to  form 
onomatopoeic  words,  have  made  it  in  the  modern  dictionary  next  in  compass  to  S  and  C,  with  which 
it  forms  a  triad  of  gigantic  letters,  containing  together  considerably  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the  words 
in  the  language.  The  accessions  began  with  the  50  words  from  Latin  already  mentioned,  some,  like 
pile,  pit,  and  pound,  of  West  Germanic  age,  but  most  of  them  only  pre-Conquest  English,  either  ecclesiastical, 
as  pall,  pope,  priest,  prime,  or  names  of  foreign  plants  and  animals,  as  parsley,  pear,  pease,  pepper,  pea(cock). 
The  accessions  continued  with  the  words  from  Old  French,  in  origin  mostly  Latin,  and  subsequently  with 
words  formed  directly  from  Latin  (sometimes  ultimately  from  Greek),  and  also,  from  the  i6th  century,  in  the 
terminology  of  philosophy  and  science,  from  Greek  directly.  From  the  i6th  century,  words  began  to  crowd 
in  from  other  European  and  more  distant  tongues,  until  now  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  P  division  of 
this  volume  representatives  of  more  than  50  languages.  To  these  have  been  added  a  considerable 
number  of  words  of  unknown  origin,  many  no  doubt  onomatopoeias  of  English  or  its  dialects.  The 
compass  of  the  letter  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  words  formed  with  the  Latin  prefixes  per-,  post-, 
pre-,  pro-  (with  its  OF.  form  pur-},  and  with  the  Greek  prefixes  para-,  peri-,  pro-,  and  the  formatives  pan-, 
panto-,  philo-,  poly-,  pse^(do-,  pyro-,  etc.  The  words  in  PH  are  an  alien  group,  representing  (with  few 
exceptions)  Greek  words  in  <I>,  for  which  Roman  spelling  substituted  PH,  and  which  thus  come  in  between  PE- 
and  Pi-,  at  once  to  swell  the  P  vocabulary  and  to  increase  its  Greek  elements.  Of  the  23,000  Main  words  in 
P,  nearly  7,900 — more  than  one-third  of  the  whole, — are  of  Greek  derivation,  or  are  formed  with  a  Greek 
prefix  or  first  element.  This  is  a  proportion  much  larger  than  obtains  in  the  language  as  a  whole. 

The  material  collected  up  to  1885  for  O  to  OM-  was  arranged  chronologically  and  in  part  sub-edited 
by  Miss  Margaret  Haig,  of  Blairhill,  Stirlingshire  (now  Mrs.  Alexander  Stuart).  The  section  Oo-  to  OPPRO- 
BRIUM was  skilfully  sub-edited  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Lowenberg,  of  Starkies,  Bury,  1887-96,  who  died  in 
1899,  before  seeing  any  part  of  O  in  type.  The  section  OPPUGN  to  Ow-  was  sub-edited  1895-6  by  Mr.  James 
Bartlett,  of  Cloverlea,  Bramley,  Guildford,  who  after  more  than  20  years'  voluntary  work  at  the  Dictionary, 
during  which  he  sub-edited  also  G,  parts  of  M,  R,  and  S,  died  on  15  August,  1908.  The  very  technical 
section  from  Ox  to  Oz-  was  arranged  and  sub-edited  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Nesbitt,  B.A.  in  1895.  For  PA-,  the 
material  collected  by  the  Philological  Society  had,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  person  who  undertook 
its  sub-editing,  been  nearly  all  lost  or  destroyed.  It  had  in  consequence  to  be  collected  anew,  which  was 
largely  done  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Plymouth ;  as  it  accumulated,  it  was  arranged,  and  finally 
sub-edited,  1882-7,  by  the  late  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown,  of  Cirencester.  The  slips  for  PE-  to  PELY-  were 
sub-edited  in  1884  by  Mr.  James  Britton,  F.L.S. ;  those  for  PEM-  to  PERP-  by  Mr.  R.  M'Lintock,  of 
Liverpool,  in  1885  and  1893-6  ;  and  those  for  PERS-  to  PlL-  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  then  of  Markinch, 
who  died  in  February,  1900.  The  large  section  PIM-  to  PROF-  was  laboriously  sub-edited  by  Miss  J.  E.  A. 
Brown,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  of  our  volunteer  helpers,  between  1900  and  her  sudden 
death  on  19  February,  1907.  Her  work  was  ably  continued,  PROFIT  to  PRY,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  B. 
Winchester,  in  1907-8.  The  earlier  material  for  PR-  to  Pu-  had  been  put  in  order  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  W. 
Jacob  in  1885.  The  whole  section  PE-  to  PHY-  was  revised,  with  much  new  material,  1901-4,  by  our 
valued  coadjutor  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A.,  who  also  sub-edited,  with  much  original  research,  the  last 
section  PS-  to  PYXIS  in  1904-7.  The  generous  and,  in  many  cases,  long-continued  services  of  these 
voluntary  collaborators,  so  few  of  whom,  alas !  survive,  call  for  the  fullest  and  most  grateful  recognition. 

In  the  revision  and  improvement  of  the  work  in  the  proof  stage,  continuous  and  indefatigable  help 
has  been  rendered  by  Misses  E.  P.  and  Edith  Thompson,  of  Lansdown,  Bath,  whose  investigations  of  the 
sense-history  of  difficult  words,  have  been  most  fruitful  and  valuable ;  also  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  D.C.L., 
Durham,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  B.D.,  Falkirk,  Mr.  A.  Caland,  of  Wageningen,  Holland,  Monsieur  F.  ]. 
Amours,  Glasgow,  and  in  later  parts  by  Professor  F.  E.  Bumby,  Nottingham.  Assistance  with  the  proofs 
has  been  only  a  small  part  of  the  gratuitous  services  rendered  to  the  Dictionary  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell, 
B.Litt.  Oxon.,  who  has  contributed  to  the  history  of  legal,  historical,  and  other  words  by  special  investi- 
gations in  the  Bodleian,  and  Codrington  Libraries,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Many  of  our  earlier  illustrations  for  such  words  are  the  fruit  of  his  researches.  Five  of  our  zealous 
helpers  in  this  department  have  been  removed  by  death  during  the  preparation  of  this  volume:  the 
Hon.  Lord  Aldenham,  who  had  sub-edited  parts  of  C  and  K  for  the  Philological  Society,  and  had 
read  our  proofs  from  the  beginning,  died  in  September,  1907,  Dr.  W.  Sykes,  F.S.A.,  who  supplied 
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most  of  our  quotations  for  recent  medical  terms,  died  in  September,  1906 ;  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth,  who  had 
sub-edited  portions  of  H,  K,  and  N,  besides  reading  our  proofs,  and  verifying  references  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  died  in  December,  1907 ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Winchester,  who,  as  reader,  sub-editor,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Brandreth,  collater  of  quotations  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  most  valued  of 
our  later  volunteer  coadjutors,  died  in  December,  1908 ;  Mr.  Chichester  Hart,  of  Curraghblagh,  Portsalon, 
Donegal,  who  added  to  the  proofs  many  quotations  from  i6th  and  I7th  century  dramatists,  died  in  1908. 
The  scholars  and  men  of  science  who  have  given  their  assistance  in  the  present  volume  include 
nearly  all  those  who  have  been  named  in  the  Prefaces  to  volumes  V  and  VI,  to  whom  again  grateful 
thanks  are  recorded.  More  especially  must  mention  be  made  of  etymological  and  philological  help  rendered 
by  Monsieur  Paul  Meyer,  Membre  de  1'Institut,  Paris,  and  Professor  Eduard  Sievers,  of  Leipzig,  both 
Honorary  Fellows  of  the  British  Academy.  Assistance  on  points  of  Etymology  and  Philology  has  also 
been  received  from  Professors  Napier,  Wright,  R.  Ellis,  Bywater,  Margoliouth,  Driver,  Sanday,  Rhys, 
Macdonell,  Morfill,  Bullock,  and  from  the  Readers  in  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Tamil,  and  Burmese, 
in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  from  Professors  Skeat,  and  E.  G.  Browne,  and  the  late  Sir  R.  Jebb, 
Cambridge;  Professors  Rhys  Davids,  Manchester;  Weekley,  Nottingham;  Mackinnon,  Edinburgh;  Murphy, 
Dublin;  Morris  Jones,  Bangor ;  Professors  Brandl,  Berlin;  Kluge,  Freiburg;  J.  Schipper,  Luick,  and 
JagiC,  Vienna ;  Murko  and  Strekelj,  Graz ;  Derocquigny,  Lille ;  Dr.  A.  Kluyver,  Leiden ;  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  K.C.B.,  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Camberley,  Dr.  A.  Souter,  Oxford,  Mr.  James  Platt,  junior. 
On  points  of  History,  Archaeology,  and  Law,  from  Professors  C.  H.  Firth,  Goudy,  Holland,  Vinogradoff, 
Oxford,  the  late  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland,  Cambridge,  Professor  F.  Liebermann,  Berlin,  the  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  and  Dr.  R.  R.  Sharpe, 
of  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  G.  J.  Turner,  Esq.  (Puralee,  Purlieu), 
G.  Holden,  All  Souls  Library ;  on  Numismatics,  from  Dr.  Barclay  V.  Head  and  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A. ; 
on  Military  terms,  from  Major  H.  A.  Adair,  Captain  C.  S.  Harris,  Major  J.  H.  Leslie,  Colonel  F.  E.  B. 
Loraine ;  on  Naval  terms,  from  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.  Oppenheim,  Mr.  Oswyn  A.  R.  Murray  of  the 
Admiralty;  on  the  history  of  Philosophical  terms,  from  Messrs.  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Magdalen  College,  and  R.  R. 
Marett,  Exeter  College ;  on  the  history  and  definition  of  Mathe  natical  terms,  from  the  late  Dr.  C.  Taylor, 
Master  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Gow  of  Westminster  School,  Professor  Elliott  and  Mr.  C.  Leudesdorf, 
Oxford  ;  on  terms  of  Physics,  from  Professors  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  R.  B.  Clifton,  A.  E.  H.  Love ;  on 
Astronomical  terms  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Wesley,  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  Dr.  Dreyer,  of 
Armagh;  on  Medical  terms,  Bacteriology,  etc.,  from  Sir  T.  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.D.,  Professors  Osier, 
Ritchie,  F.  Gotch,  Georges  Dreyer,  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Pye-Smith  ;  on  the  history  of  Chemical  terms,  from 
Sir  H.  Roscoe,  Dr.  W.  R.  Dunstan,  and  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  of  the  Imperial  Institute ;  Messrs.  H.  Hartley, 
N.  Sidgwick,  and  A.  F.  Walden,  Oxford  ;  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  from  Sir  A.  Geikie,  J.  J.  H. 
Teall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  J.  McKenny  Hughes,  Dr.  H.  A.  Miers,  L.  Fletcher,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  John  W.  Evans 
(Plumbago),  and  the  late  Professor  Albert  H.  Chester,  of  Rutgers  College,  U.S.A. ;  on  Zoology  and 
Biology,  from  the  late  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  Professor  A.  Sedgwick,  and  Dr.  S.  F.  Harmer,  Cambridge, 
Dr.  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  Professors  Bourne  and  Poulton,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkinson,  Oxford,  the  Director  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  Dr.  A.  Gunther,  and  others ;  on  Botany,  etc.,  from 
Professor  Vines,  Oxford,  the  late  and  present  Directors  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  members  of  their 
staff,  and  Dr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson  ;  on  terms  of  Finance,  etc.,  from  successive  secretaries  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  late  Lord  Aldenham,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs ;  on  certain  Parliamentary  terms,  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Peel  and  Sir  Courtney  P.  Ilbert ;  on  the  words  Ode  and  Poetry,  from  Professors  A.  C. 
Bradley  and  J.  Mackail  ;  on  Jewish  terms,  from  Dr.  H.  Gollancz;  on  terms  of  Architecture,  Engineering, 
and  Lighthouses,  from  Mr.  Alexr.  Beazeley,  C.E.,  a  constant  helper  for  many  years,  and  contributor  of 
more  than  30,000  quotations,  who  died  on  i  December,  ]  905 ;  on  Printing  terms,  from  Mr.  Horace 
Hart,  M.A. ;  on  Boating  terms,  from  Rev.  W.  E.  Sherwood  ;  on  Chess  terms,  from  H.  J.  R.  Murray,  M.A. ;  on 
terms  of  various  Arts  and  Industries,  from  Professor  Beaumont,  Leeds,  Messrs.  Herbert  Congreve,  M.Inst.C.E., 
H.  O.  Greener,  R.  Oliver  Heslop,  K.  A.  Macaulay,  Julian  A.  Osier,  the  Royal  Worcester  China  Works,  the 
Manager  of  Tangyes  Ltd.,  etc. ;  on  other  special  points,  from  Mr.  W.  Pailey  Baildon,  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  M.A., 
Dr.  E.  J.  Scott,  Messrs.  John  Dormer,  John  Hodgkin,  A.  Taylor  Innes,  A.  F.  Leach,  M.A.,  H.  Littlehales, 
F.  Madan,  M.A.,  A.  T.  Robbins,  W.  L.  Rushton,  and  many  others.  For  words  connected  with  American 
colonial,  state,  and  federal  history,  invaluable  contributions  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Albert  Matthews, 
of  Boston ;  as  also,  on  American  subjects,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst,  of  Boston 
(who  has  besides  supplied  many  early  instances  of  medieval  Latin  words).  Assistance  has  been  rendered 
also  by  Dr.  Warner,  Dr.  Fortescue,  Mr.  John  A.  Herbert,  and  other  officers  of  the  British  Museum ;  by 
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ADDITIONS   AND   EMENDATIONS. 


Obliterature.  =  OBLITERATION  :— 1711  G.  HICKES  Two  Treat. 
Christ.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  50  A  perfect  obliterature  of  all  injuries. 

Obscure,  a.  7  and  v.  I.  Earlier  examples: — 1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  II.  55  There  be  other  names  of  cites  fonnde  in  cronicles  obscure 
to  the  intellecte.  Ibid.,  That  kynge  dreamed  that . .  the  bloode  of  hym 
obscurede  and  hidde  the  sonne. 

Obstinative,  sb.  An  obstinate  tendency  : — 1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Casti- 
glionfs  Courtyer  (1577)  I.  Dijb,  And  of  these  errors  there  are  diuers 
other  causes  and  among  other  the  obstinatiues  of  princes. 

fObsu-rd,  v.  06s.  traits.  To  make  dull  of  hearing,  deafen  :— 1639 
J.  WELLES  Soules  Progr.  109  Old  age  . .  dimmed  with  blindness,  ob- 
surded  with  deafenes. 

O-ccupable,  a.  rare.  Capable  of  being  occupied  : — 1851  WHEWELL 
Grolius  I.  256  In  things  which  are  properly  no-one's,  two  things  are 
occnpable  ;  the  lordship,  and  the  ownership. 

Octagonian,  a.    Earlier  example : — 1598  [see  HEXAGONIAN]. 
Ogive.     Early  example :— 1357-8  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  1907  II.  180  In 
Lvj  pedibus  de  oggifs  empt.  per  pede  iijd.  ob.  16'.  4d. 

Okapi  (cka-pi).  African.  A  quadruped  allied  to  the  giraffe,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  1900: — 1901  RAY  LANKESTER  in 
Tit/us  1 8  June  2/3  After  an  examination  of  the  skulls  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  '  Okapi  (the  native  name  by  which  the  new  animal  is  known) 
.  .  must  be  placed  in  a  new  genus. 

Omnium  i,  Omnium  gatherum.    Quot.  1775  should  be  dated  1761. 

Otherhiu.     Delete  quot.  a  1275,  which  reads  '  A  ]>re  cnnne  '. 

Oudemian.  Earlier  example:— a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1598) 
345  To  meete  as  that  night  at  Mantinea,  in  the  Oudemian  streete,  at 
Charitas  vncles  house. 

Out-be.  To  be  beyond,  excel :— 1613  B.  JONSON  To  Earl  of  Somerset 
(ed.  Cunninghams  III.  465/2)  May  she  .  .  Outbee  that  Wife  in  worth 
thy  friend  did  make. 

Out-dweller.  Earlier  example  :— 1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  V.  40  Anie  stranger  or  out-dweller. 

Outputterl.     Insert  after  sense  I  :— Publisher.      1583   Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  III.  587  Sellaris  and  ontputtaris  of  thair  saidis  buikis. 
Owmawt.  Etym.    For  umegna  read  umxtta. 

Pachyntic,  a.  Earlier  example:— 1704  J.  HARRIS  Ltx.  Techn.  I, 
Pachuntick  Medicines. 


i.  Earlier  example  1—1540  in  Proc.  Privy  Council  (1837) 
Vll.  48  Certain  leade  . .  was  stayed  at  London  by  the  packer  for  lack  of 
payment  of  package  money. 

Pagan.  Etymol.  The  explanation  of  L. paganus  in  the  sense  'non- 
Christian,  heathen  ,  as  arising  out  of  that  of '  villager,  rustic ',  given  by 
Orosras  (a  Spaniard)  ^417,  has  been  shown  to  be  chronologically  and 
historically  untenable,  for  this  use  of  the  word  goes  back  to  Tertullian 
C2Q2,  when  paganism  was  still  the  public  and  dominant  religion,  and 
even  appears,  according  to  Lanciani,  in  an  epitaph  of  the  2nd  cent.  The 
explanation  is  now  found  in  the  L.  use  of  paganus  as  =  '  civilian,  non- 
militant  ,  opposed  to  mites  '  soldier,  one  of  the  army '.  The  Christians 
called  themselves  milites  'enrolled  soldiers'  of  Christ,  members  of  his 
militant  church,  and  applied  to  non-Christians  the  term  applied  by 
soldiers  to  all  who  were  'not  enrolled  in  the  army'.  Cf.  Tertullian 
De  Corona  Mihtis  xi,  'Apudhunc  [Christum]  tarn  miles  est  paranus 
fidehs  quam  paganus  est  miles  infidelis '.  See  also  GIBBON  xxii  note. 


Famp.    For  further  evidence  of  this  word :  see  POMP  v.2 

Paper.  Earlier  (in  Latin  context)  in  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  1341-2  papyr; 
1359-6°  paper. 

Parabolic,  a.  i.  Early  example  :—c  1449  POCOCK  Repr.  (1860)  II. 
533  Signified  bi  likenes  in  parabolik  speche. 

Parapet  3.  Earlier  example:— 1795  Gen.  Hist.  Liverpool  273  The 
foot  paths  here  called  parapets. 

Parchmeuter.     Delete  '  cf.  PASSEMENTER '. 

Parliament,  sb.  sb.  Earlier  example  1—1583  Cal.  Inner  Temple 
Reeds.  (1896)  I.  102  Parliament-house. 

Particulate,  a.  In  reference  to  organic  matter,  introduced  1871  by 
SIR  J.  BURDON  SANDERSON  (paper)  On  Origin  of  Bacteria. 

Pelfry.  Quots.  1480,  1496,  1565  are  removed  to  PILFER  sb.  In 
their  place  insert  1485  Protnp.  Paru.  391/1  (MS.  S.)  Pelfrey,  spolium. 

Petty,  a.  i.  Obs.  add:  exc.  in  special  collocations:  see  5. 

-phil.     Delete  '  Hence  also  -PHILOUS,  q.  v.' 

Philosophic,  a.  i  b.    Add  Philosophic  cotton :  see  COTTON  7. 

Pintle  2  a.  Delete  '  fixed  erect  .  .  small  boats)  '  the  ordinary  practice 
in  all  cases  being  to  have  the  pintles  on  the  rudder. 

Pleromorph,  Plerophory.    In  etym.,  correct  rrAj;p7js  to  TTA^IJJ. 

Plucky  2.  Literary  example:— 1891  G.  P.  MERRILL  Stones  for 
Build.  39  Fine  grained  compact  rocks  .  .  break  into  concave  and  convex 
shell-like  surfaces  .  .  such  stones  are  called  plucky  by  the  workmen. 

Flump,  sd.'t  Earlier  example :— 1477  NORTON  in  Ashm.  Theal. 
Chem.  83  In  Plomps  .  .  Where  heavie  Water  ariseth  after  Ayre. 

Podike :  see  PoWDIKK. 

Folymicrian  (s.v.  POLY-  i).  Delete  'nonce-wd'  Earlier  example :— 
1838  Bagster's  Catal.  22  Polymicrian  series  of  New  Testaments  [etc.] 
32  mo.  size. 

Pommel,  6  b.  Should  be  a  distinct  word,  a.  F.  paumelle  in  same 
sense.  Earlier  example:— 1839  URE  Dict-  Arts  377  The  pommel 
(paumelle}  is  so  called  because  it  clothes  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Port()rf.6  Earlier  example  :— 1543-4  (Jan.  1 1)  Adm.  Ct.  Exam.  92 
(Rypper  s  Depos.)  The  sayd  [ship]  mighte  have  layed  his  helme  a  porte. 

Fortitor.  Later  example: — 1737  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
Lists  213/2  Portitor  and  Taylor  to  the  great  Wardrobe,  Mr.  John  Mills. 

Postnares.  Read:  So  Fostnarlal  a.  (a)  situated  behind  the 
nostril:  1866  [see  PRENARIALS]  ;  (b)  belonging  to  the  postnares. 

Ponrallee.  For  definition  f,  substitute:  b.  Subsequently  used  in 
the  sense  PURLIEU,  as  more  fully  shown  under  the  form  PURALE,  q.  v. 

Frehalteres.     Earlier: — 1840  see pseudhalterts :  s.  v.  PSEUDO- 2. 

Providence.  In  etym.  read  '  Late  Latin '.  Early  example:— c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  vi.  83  (Sk.)  For  which  it  nis  nat  y-cleped 
previdence,  but  it  sholde  rather  ben  cleped  purviaunce. 

/DP£lnclpal>  sb~  Earlier  examples :— [i  c]  1438  Early  Chan.  Proc. 
(F.  R.  O.)  75/n  One  Roger  Grey,  Clerk,  principalle  of  Brasenoce  in 
Oxynforde.  [ad]  1709  STEELE  Toiler  No.  39  t  24  The  Principals 
put  on  their  Pumps. 

Procataleotic.  Substitute  for  definition  '  Catalectic  in  its  former 
colon  .  1843  T.  F.  BARHAM  tr.  Heph&tion  195. 


KEY   TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 


I.  CONSONANTS. 


b,  d,  f,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  z  have  their  usual  values. 


g  as  in  go  (go"«). 

h    ...  ho\  (hou). 

r     ...  run  (run),  terrier  (teiisj). 

i     ...  her  (haj),  farther 

s     ...  jee  (si),  f«r  (ses). 

w   ...  wen  (wen). 

hw ...  wAen  (hwen). 

y     ...  .yes  (yes). 


)>  as  in  Min  ()>in),  baM  (ba)>). 

S  ...  Men  (Sen),  UMe  (be'S). 

/  ...  xAop  Cfrp),  du*  (dij). 

tf  ...  <-Aop  (tj?p),  di/eA  (ditj). 

3  ...  virion  (vi'jsn),  deyeuner  (depone). 

ds  ...  judge  (d^pdj). 

rj  ...  si»^i»^  (si-niq),  thiwk  (l»ink). 

ijg  ...  finger  (fiijgai). 


(FOREIGN.) 

n  as  in  French  nasal,  environ  (anviron). 
1*   ...   It  ttnglio  (iera-1'o)- 
n'  ...   It  agnoK  (vnVw). 
X    ...   Ger.  *•*  (ax),  Sc.  l<v*  (loX,  loxw). 
X'  ...    Ger.  \ch  (ix')»  Sc.  nWt  (nix'O- 
7    ...   Ger.  sa£tn  (za-yen). 
7'  ...   Ger.  le^en,  re^nen  (l/-Y'en,  re^'nfn) 


II.     VOWELS. 


a  as 

ai  .. 

x  .. 

a  .. 
ou  .. 

•»  .. 

e  .. 

e  .. 

lie  .. 

3  .. 

si  .. 

\\>  .. 

i  .. 

i  .. 

0  .. 

01  .. 
o  .. 
9  •• 

t,t*. 

116  .. 

llo  .. 

u  .. 

iu  .. 

w  .. 

i«  .. 

II  u  .. 

II a  .. 


ORDINARY. 

in  Fr.  a  la  mode  (a  la  mod'). 

.   &ye=yes  (ai),  Isa/ah  (sizara). 

.    man  (nuen). 

.    pass  (pas),  chant  (tfant). 

.   lo«d  (laud),  now  (nau). 

.    Ctft  (k»t),  son  (son). 

.   yet  (yet),  ten  (ten). 

.    survey  sb.  (spMve),  Fr.  attache"  (ataje). 

.   Fr.  chef  (Jff). 

.   ever  (evw),  nation  (ne'-Jan). 

/,  eye,  (si),  bind  (bsind). 

Fr.  eau  de  vie  (o  d*  vf'). 

sit  (sit),  mystic  (mistik). 

Psyche  (sai-ki),  react  (rj,se'kt). 

achor  (e'-koj),  morality  (morae'Hti). 

oil  (oil),  boy  (boi). 

hero  (hi«To),  zoology  (zo^loclji). 

what  (hwgt),  watch  (wotj). 

got  (gpt),  soft  (s^ft). 

Ger.  Kolu  (koln). 

Fr.  pe»  (po). 

f«ll  (fnl),  book  (buk). 

duration  (diure'-Jan). 

unto  (trntx),  frwgality  (fr«-). 

MattheTc  (mse'|ri«),  virtue  (vS'Jtiw). 

Ger.  M«ller  (mii'ler). 

Fr.  dwne  (d»n). 


LONG. 

a      as  in  alms  (Smz),  bar   lui). 


v        ...  c»rl  (k5jl),  f«r  (f;u). 

e  (e*)...  there  (Se»j),  pear,  pare  (pe«i). 

e(e1)...  rein,  rain  (re'n),  they  (IJei). 

I        ...  Fr.  faire  (f^r'). 

a        ...  fir  (faj),  fern  (faan),  earth  (3jJ>). 


I  (I»).»  bftr  (bl«j),  clear  (kli«j). 

i        ...  thief  (\>it),  see  (si). 

o(6«)...  boar,  bore  (bo»a),  glory  (glo»'ri). 

o(o»)...  so,  sow  (son),  so«l  (so«l). 

9       ...  wa/k  (w§k),  wart  (w§it). 

p       ...  short  (Jiplt),  thorn  (h"11). 

|| 3       ...  Fr.  coe«r  (kor). 

||o        ...  Ger.  Gothe  (gote),  Fr.  j«8ne  (jon). 

u  (u»)  ..  poor  (pu»j),  moorish  (muVrif). 

iu,'u...  pure  (piu»j),  l«re  (l'u»j). 

:'<       ...  two  moons  (t«  m»nz). 

iu,  «»7...  few  (fiw),  l«te  (l««t). 

||  u       ...  Ger.  gn/n  (grun),  Fr.  jws  (.51?). 


'  as  in  able  (e"'b'l),  eaten  (/t'n) —voice-glide. 

*  ^  the  o  in  soft,  of  medial  or  doubtful  length. 


OBSCURE. 

a  as  in  omceba  (am;"ba). 

*    ...   accept  (Skse'pt),  maniac 


$  ...  dat»m  (d/'-tifm). 

e  ...  moment  (moment),  several  (se-veril). 

!  ...  separate  (aay.)  (se-par/t). 

e  ...  added  (se-ded),  estate  (tst/"-t). 


vanity  (vse-ntti). 
remain  (r/m/'-n),  believe 
theory  ()>»-8ri). 

violet  (wolit),  parody 
owthority  (JJoTiti). 
connect  (k/ne-kt),  amazon 


iu,  'u  verdwre  (va-jdiili),  measure  (me'j'ai). 
A    ...   altogether  (§ltrfge'8sj). 
iff  ...    circular  (s5ukii<lai). 


Only  in  foreign  (or  earlier  English)  words. 


In  the  ETYMOLOGY, 

OE.  e,  o,  representing  an  earlier  a,  are  distinguished  as  f  ,  p  (having  the  phonetic  value  of  f.  and  y,  or  9,  above)  ;  as 

Goth,  andei-s),  mgnn  from  matin,  pn  from  an. 


from  owoY  (OHG.  anti, 


LIST     OF     ABBREVIATIONS,    SIGNS,     &c. 


Jjai  

Path  

—  general  signification. 

perh  

Geol 

Pers  

abst 

Geom. 

=  in  Geometry. 

pers  

Goth 

=•  Gothic  (  =  Mceso-Gothic). 

pf.    

Gr 

-  Greek. 

Pg  

—  in  Grammar. 

Philol.    

Heb 

—  Hebrew. 

phonet  

AK    AFr 

Her 

—  in  Heraldry. 

phr.  

Herb 

—  with  herbalists. 

Phren  

Hort 

—  in  Horticulture. 

Phys.  

aphet  

—  aphetic,  aphetized. 

imp.    

=  Imperative. 

pi.,//.     

—  impersonal. 

poet.  

=  imperfect. 

pop  

Arch.  .. 

—  in  Architecture. 

ind,  

=  Indicative. 

ppl.  a.,  ppl.  adj.... 

—  indefinite. 

pple  

inf 

—  Infinitive. 

Pr.    

assoc.  ... 

=  association. 

infl. 

=  influenced. 

prec  

Astr. 

int 

—  interjection. 

pref.     

Astrol. 

=  in  Astrology. 

=  intransitive. 

prep.    

attrib. 

—  attributive,  -ly. 

It. 

=  Italian. 

pres  

bef.  

—  before. 

J.,  (J.) 

=  Johnson  (quotation  from). 

Prim,  sign     

Biol. 

(•Jam  ) 

—  in  Jamieson,  Scottish  Diet. 

priv  

Boh. 

(Tod) 

—  Jodrell  (quoted  from). 

prob. 

Bot.  

—  in  Botany. 

=  Latin. 

pron  

Build. 

—  Latham's  edn.  of  Todd's 

pronunc  

c  (as  c  1300) 

«  circa,  about. 

lang. 

—  language.               [Johnson, 

prop. 

c.  (as  1  3th  c.) 

—  century. 

LG. 

—  Low  German. 

Pros  

Cat.  

=  Catalan. 

lit  

=  literal,  -ly. 

pr.  pple  

catachr.  

=  catachrestically. 

Lith  

=  Lithuanian. 

Psych  

Cf.,  cf. 

LXX 

Chem  

=  in  Chemistry. 

Mai. 

=  Malay. 

So  . 

cl.  L.   

=  classical  Latin. 

masc.  (rarely  m.) 

—  masculine. 

R.C.  Ch. 

cogn.  w  

=  cognate  with. 

Math. 

—  in  Mathematics. 

re  fash. 

collect  

•=  collective,  -ly. 

ME 

-  Middle  English. 

refl.t  refi. 

colloq  

—  colloquially. 

Med. 

comb  

=  combined,  -ing. 

mcd.J,. 

=  mediaeval  Latin. 

repr. 

Comb  

—  Combinations. 

Mech. 

--  in  Mechanics 

Rhtt. 

Comta.     ... 

—  in  commercial  usage. 

M'etapk. 

comp  

=  compound,  composition. 

MHG. 

compl  

=  complement. 

midl. 

—  midland  (dialect). 

Sc. 

Conch  

=  in  Conchology. 

Mil. 

—  in  military  usage. 

sc. 

concr.  

—  concretely. 

Min. 

con/.     

=  conjunction. 

mod. 

Skr 

cons  

=  consonant. 

Mus. 

—  in  Mnsic. 

Slav. 

Const.,  Const.    ... 

«=  Construction,  construed 

(N.)     . 

—  Nares  (quoted  from). 

Sp.    , 

with. 

n.  of  action     .  . 

=  noun  of  action. 

SP. 

Cry  st.  ... 

—  in  Crystallography. 

(D.)     

=  in  Davies  (Supp.  Ene. 

Nat  Hist. 

sPr:    

Glossary). 

Ndut  

—  in  nautical  language. 

subord.  cl.  

Da... 

=  Danish. 

dat  

=  dative. 

NF    NFr 

subst 

def.  

=  definite. 

N.  O. 

suff 

deriv  

=  derivative,  -ation. 

dial.,  dial. 

=  dialect,  -al. 

north. 

Surr 

Diet  

=  Dictionary. 

N.  T. 

Sw 

dim  

"  diminutive. 

Numism. 

Du  

=  Dutch. 

obi. 

T   (T\ 

Eccl.    

--  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 

*•  k*v  

ellipt  

=  elliptical,  -ly. 

occas. 

Theol 

e.  midl  

=  east  midland  (dialect). 

OE. 

Eng  

—  English. 

Ent  

=  in  Entomology. 

OF.,  OFr 

—  Old  French 

f 

erron  

=  erroneous,  -ly. 

OFris  

=  Old  Frisian. 

Trig.  

esp.,  esp  
etym  
euphcm  

=  especially. 
=  etymology. 
=  euphemistically. 

OHG  
Olr  
ON. 

=  Old  High  German. 
=  Old  Irish. 
—  Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic) 

Typog.    
ult  

exc  
f.  [in  Etymol.  ]  ... 

=  except. 
=  formed  on. 

ONF  
Opt.  

=  Old  Northern  French. 
—  in  Optics. 

U.S  

f.   (in   subordinate 

Ornith.  . 

entries)   

=  form  of. 

OS. 

—  Old  Saxon 

vbl  sb 

fern,  (rarely  f.)  ... 
fig-  

=  feminine. 
=  figurative,  -ly. 

OS1  
O.  T. 

-  Old  Slavonic. 
—  Old  Testament 

var.  

F.,  Fr  
freq  
Fris.    

Gflar 

•=  French. 
—  frequently. 
=  Frisian. 

OTeut  
orig  
Palteont  

=  Original  Teutonic. 
=  original,  -ly. 
=  in  Palaeontology. 

WGer.    
w.midl  
WS  

Gael  

—  German. 
=  Gaelic. 

y-.a.  pple  
pass  

-  passive  or  past  participle. 
=  passive,  -ly. 

(Y.)  
Zool.    

Before  a  word  or  sense, 
t  =  obsolete. 
II  =  not  naturalized. 

In  the  quotations. 
*  sometimes  points  ont  the  word  illustrated. 


In  the  list  of  Forms. 

1  =  before  noo. 

2  =  1 2th  c.  (i  loo  to  1 200). 

3  =-  13th  c.  (1200  to  1300). 

5-7  =  isthto  1 7th  century.    (See  General  Explan- 
ations, Vol.  I,  p.  xx.) 


=  past  tense. 

=  in  Pathology. 

=  perhaps. 

=  Persian. 

=  person,  -al. 

=  perfect. 

=  Portuguese. 

=  in  Philology. 

=  phonetic,  -ally. 

=  phrase. 

=  in  Phrenology. 

=  in  Physiology. 

=  pluraL 

=  poetic. 

=  popular,  -ly. 

=  participial  adjective. 

=  participle. 

=  Provenjal. 

=  preceding  (word  or  article). 

=  prefix. 

=  preposition. 

=  present. 

=  Primary  signification. 

=  privative. 

=  probably. 

=  pronoun. 

=  pronunciation. 

=  properly. 

=  in  Prosody. 

=  present  participle. 

=  in  Psychology. 

=  quod  vide,  which  see. 

=  in  Richardson's  Diet. 

=  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

=  refashioned,  -ing. 

=  reflexive. 

=  regular. 

=  representative,  representing. 

-  in  Rhetoric. 

=  Romanic,  Romance. 

—  substantive. 

=  Scotch. 

=  scilicet,  understand  or  supply. 

=  singular. 

--  Sanskrit. 

=  Slavonic. 

-  -  Spanish. 
=  spelling. 

=  specifically. 

=  subject,  subjunctive. 

=  subordinate  clause. 

=  subsequently. 

=  substantively. 

=  suffix. 

=  superlative. 

=  in  Surgery. 

=  Swedish. 

=  south  western  (dialecj). 

=  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

=  technical,  -ly. 

=  in  Theology. 

=  translation  of. 

=  transitive. 

=  transferred  sense. 

=  in  Trigonometry. 

=  in  Typography. 

=  ultimate,  -ly. 

=  unknown. 

=  United  States. 

--  verb. 

=  verb  strong,  or  weak. 

=  verbal  substantive. 

=  variant  of. 

=  word. 

-•=  West  Germanic. 

=  west  midland  (dialect). 

=  West  Saxon. 

=  in  Col.  Yule's  Glossary. 

=  in  Zoology. 


In  the  Etymol. 
*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found,  but 

of  which  the  existence  is  inferred. 
:_  =  extant   representative,   or   regular   phonetic 

descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  SMALL  CAPITALS  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 


o. 


/ 


O(o«),  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
English  and  other  modern  languages,  and 
the  fourth  vowel  letter.  O  was  the  fourteenth 
letter  in  the  ancient  Roman  alphabet,  corresponding 
in  form  and  value  to  the  ancient  Greek  O,  derived 
from  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and 
ancient  Semitic  alphabet,  Qi  O>  V.  (Heb.  »), 
called  cain,  i.  e.  '  eye'.  The  latter  represented 
a  peculiar  articulation  or  consonant,  the  '  glottal 
catch '  (modern  Arabic  e,  c  ),  a  sound  unknown 

to  Greek,  in  which  the  symbol  was  appropriated 
to  the  vowel  o  (which  the  sound  of  Semitic  tain 
in  conjunction  with  a  may  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled). In  early  Greek,  O  was  used  for  both 
short  and  long  o;  subsequently  a  new  symbol  fl,  to 
(0  mlga,  'great  O'),  was  added  to  the  alphabet 
to  distinguish  long  open  o\  the  original  O  o 
(now  known  as  O  micr/Sn,  '  little  O  ')  being  then 
restricted  to  short  o.  From  Greek  times  down- 
ward, this  letter  has  regularly  represented  some 
variety  or  varieties  of  the  '  mid-back-round '  (or 
labial)  vowel  of  Bell's  Visible  Speech  scale.  On 
account  of  its  intermediate  position,  this  vowel  is 
(like  e)  liable  to  considerable  variations  of  quality ; 
and  many  languages  distinguish,  as  practically 
different  vowels,  'close'  (or  'narrow')  o,  and  'open' 
(or  'wide')  o;  the  former  tending  to  approach, 
and  at  length  to  pass  into,  the  still  closer  sounds 
u,  u ;  the  latter  tending  to  fall  into  the  still 
opener  f,  g. 

In  OE.,  short  o  and  long  6  were  etymologically 
and  phonetically  distinct.  Short  o  was  originally 
both  close  and  open.  Short  close  o  was  normally 
derived  from  an  original  a,  as  in  OE.  oxa  ox,  Skr. 
tikshdn,  OE.  dohtor,  Gr.  Bv-faTijp,  Indo-European 
*dhugh»ter.  Short  open  o  normally  represented 
an  earlier  a  before  a  nasal,  as  in  OE.  on,  Goth,  ana, 
Gr.  ova.  This  OE.  o  from  a(»)  is  often  dis- 
tinguished for  etymological  purposes  as  o.  OE. 
long  6  corresponded  generally  to  Com.  Teut. 
long  o,  in  which  were  combined  Indo-European 
ff  and  <?,  as  in  OE.  Me  beech,  OTeut.  *boka, 
Uor.Gr.  05-yos,  i..fagus;  OE.  fl6d,  Goth.  _/?&/«*, 
Gr.  irAoiros  swimming.  Long  6  also  arose  out 
of  a  lengthening  of  short  open  p  from  a(«), 
with  »  absorbed,  as  in  tMS  tooth,  OTeut.  *tanf>-, 
Imlo-Eur.  *dont-\  hin  to  hang,  OHG.  and  Goth. 
hahan  from  OTeut.  */iayh-,  xay%.~'  ^onS  ^  was 

Erob.  originally  both  close  and  open,  but  in 
ite  OE.  it  must,  from  its  subsequent  history, 
have  been  close.  In  unstressed  syllables,  o  was 
the  ordinary  OE.  representative  of  the  obscure 
vowel  (a) ;  and  in  this  capacity  it  often  varied 
with  a,  e,  u. 

In  the  Middle  English  period  the  distinction 
between  open  and  close  short  o  is  no  longer 
discernible;  and  the  vowel  was  apparently  always 
open  o  before  a  consonant  in  the  accented  syllable. 
Of  long  <)  ME.  had  two  distinct  sounds,  open  and 
close.  Open  o  was  the  normal  representative  (in 
midland  and  southern  speech"!  of  OE.  long  d  (or 
lengthened  a],  which  passed  through  the  sound  of 
(9)  to  that  of  (o),  being  sometimes  written  in  the 
ijth  c.  oa,  but,  eventually,  simply  o,  or  no:  thus 
<>!•..  mdic,  tiiiit,  alii  \eald),  ME.  moarf,  tioan 
'  '  •>??)>  """':'.  >">",  old.  It  often  represented  long 
Voi,.  VII. 


o  derived  from  Fr.  or  L.,  or  arose  out  of  an  earlier 
short  o  in  an  open  syllable,  as  OE.  hopa,  ME. 
hipe.  ME.  close  o  represented  OE.  6.  This 
<5  must  have  been  a  very  close  sound,  for  about  the 
end  of  the  ME.  or  beginning  of  the  mod.Eng. 
period  it  passed  into  the  sound  of  («),  usually  with 
the  spelling  00,  though  sometimes  with  the  simple  o 
spelling,  as  in  the  words  do,  to,  lose.  ME.  open 
o  either  continued  into  mod.Eng.  as  o  (bone,  ore, 
hope),  or  was,  from  1 6th  c.,  written  oa  (oak,  oar, 
coal);  but  in  sound  it  became  at  length  close  and 
quasi-diphthongal  (o«),  except  before  r,  where  it 
remains  open  (5>j).  In  the  ijth  c.,  o  began  to  be 
written  in  certain  cases  for  «,  esp.  before  m,  n, 
u(=  v),  as  in  some,  son,  loue  ( * lave),  OE.  s«/«, 
s«»u,  \nj\\.  This,  which  has  largely  survived  into 
mod.  E.,  was  merely  ^.graphic,  not  a  phonetic,  change. 
The  normal  sound  of  short  o  is  now  (p),  low-back  - 
round,  varying  with  mid-back-round-wide  (o),and 
low-back-round-wide  (9) ;  but  it  frequently  stands 
for  (»),  as  in  son,  doth,  or  (v\  as  in  word;  and  in 
unaccented  syllables  sinksto(a),as  in  nation.  When 
original  short  o  comes  before  r  final,  or  r  +  con- 
sonant, as  in  or,  far,  com,  sort,  it  is  now  lengthened 
into  the  corresponding  long  sound  g  (j>j,  ffi,  kjjn, 
s£it).  A  still  more  recent  lengthening  of  f  often 
takes  place  in  southern  English  before  certain  con- 
sonants, as  in  cross,  off,  moth,  soft,  and,  being  as  yet 
only  partially  recognized,  is  here  represented  by  <>. 
The  normal  sound  of  long  ff,  as  in  no,  toe,  bone,  is 
the  quasi-  or  imperfect  diphthong  (<5»);  but  before 
r,  as  in  here,  choral,  story,  the  sound  is  that  of  the 
open  quasi-diphthong  (o»).  In  London  and  the 
south  of  England,  this  6,  esp.  when  r  follows 
in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  ore,  worn,  porter,  is 
usually  identified  with  the  (p)  mentioned  above  as 
arising  from  ME.  short  o  before  r.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  in  the  educated  speech  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  nor  in  America,  and  the  sounds  are 
still  separated  by  most  orthoepists  (see  Ellis,  E.  E. 
Pronunciation,  I.  94-95),  and  in  dictionaries 
generally;  they  are  distinguished  in  this  dictionary, 
as  in  boarder,  border  (b6*udai,  bp-adai),  mourn, 
morn  (moojn,  rnpjn). 

Hence,  in  modern  English,  the  normal  sounds  of 
o  are 

I.  o»  in  no,  bone  no",  boon. 

a.  o»  ,,  ore,  glory          o»i,  glo»'ri. 

3.  p    >.  or.  north  fi,  n<&)>. 

:,:\i'.,  soft,  moth  s^ft,  nV')>. 

4-  P    »  r»b>  g<*  rPb>  &*• 

Exceptional  sounds,  due  to  special  causes,  and 
normally  spelt  otherwise,  are 

5.  //  (u)  in  to  do  tu  du. 

6.  v         „  son.  other        s»n,  »"Sa.i. 

7.  V         „  word,  worthy  wwd,  wt»u6L 
No.  I  is  also  represented  by  oa,  oe  (final),  ou,  ow, 

ok,  rarely  oo;  as  in  load,  ho^,  sott\,  \ow,  oh,  brooch. 

No.  2,  by  oa,  ou,  ow,  rarely  oo ;  as  in  boar,  po»r, 
Cower,  door,  floor.  In  broad,  oa  has  the  sound  (9). 

The  combination  oo  now  normally  represents  long 
(»N,  long  (fi»),  short  (n),  as  in  moon,  moor,  good; 
exceptionally,  it  has  the  sound  of '  short  u '  (»).  as 
in  blood,  flood,  or  of '  long  o'  —  Nos.  i  and  3  above. 

Oi,  oy,  normally  represent  a  true  diphthong  (oi), 
as  bo/1,  boy;  or  an  imperfect  triphthong,  as  in 
Mo«r 


Ou,  ow,  also  normally  represent  a  diphthong  (an), 
as  in  out,  house,  nmv,  or  on  imperfect  triphthong, 
as  in  hour  (au*j).  Hut  on  has  also  various  other 
sounds,  as  in  soup,  tour,  through,  yon  ;  soul,  ponr ; 
brought,  cough,  enough ;  in  unstressed  final  sylla- 
bles it  is  commonly  (a),  as  in  favour,  pious. 

In  unaccented  syllables,  all  the  sounds  of  o  are 
liable  to  shortening  and  obscuration,  and  tend  to 
sink  through  0"  or  o«,  o  or  o,  to  o",  6,  f,  and  9,  as 
in  tobacco  (o«,  o,  f),  anatomy  (o),  dilatory  (a), 
sailor  (-ai),  comfort  (o),  cannot  if,  a],  parrot  (»), 
notion  (a),  random  (a). 

The  change  of  OE.  <i  to  d  in  ME.  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
southern  and  midland  dialects,  and  thus  of  Standard  English. 
Hut  the  northern  dialects  retained  a,  the  presence  of  which 
instead  of  o,  as  in  startt;  flame,  mare  -  stone,  home,  more, 
is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  northern  English 
and  Scotch.  In  later  times  this  a  is  often  written  ai,  or  tu, 
and  narrowed  to  fa,  e,  ee  {c,  e,  la,  i).  The  change  of  OE.  6 
to  (fi,  u),  is  also  proper  to  Standard  English  and  its  related 
dialects,  the  sound  having  become  in  Scotch  one  akin  to 
German  ff  and  »7,  or  Fr.  mundu.  This,  like  the  F.nglish  Id,  u) 
sound,  is  often  written  oo,  but  more  distinctively  w  or  ui,  as 
in  Eng.  R<70d,  Sc,  Rood,  g*de,  gv/d.  The  northern  dialects 
also  retain  the  earlier  («  for  English  (au):  this  is  often 
written  in  Scotch,  as  in  ME.,  ou,  ow,  but  in  modern 
times  sometimes  oo,  as  in  coo,  afoot  =  cow,  alvtit, 

The  fancy,  frequent  in  authors  of  the  i6th  and  i7lh  c.,  that 
the  shape  of  the  letter  O  represented  the  rounded  form  of 
the  mouth  in  forming  the  sound,  is  seen  from  the  history 
of  the  letter  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact. 

I.  1.  The  letter.   (In  quot.  c  1460  -  the  Greek 
Omega.)     The  pi.  appears  as  Os,  O's,  os,  o's  (oes). 

O  per  u,  the  letter  O  forming  by  itself  a  word,  as  in  the 
interjection  O  !  (Cf.  A  per  a,  I  per  a.) 

c  1000  AlLFRic  Cram.  iii.  (Z.)  5  Of  8am  [slafum]  syndon  fif 
vixalcs,  batt  synd  clypiendlice :  a,  e ,  i,  o,  n.  c  1460  Towtulcy 
Myst.  i.  i  Ego  sum  alpha  et  o,  1  am  the  first,  the  last  also. 
1401  RVMAN  I'oemi  Ivii.  3  in  Arckiv  Stud.  mm.  SJr. 
I.XXX1X.  222  Heven  and  erthe  rounde  like  an  O.  1539 
PAISOR.  6  O  in  the  frenche  long  hath  two  diuers  maners  of 
soundynges.  1611  DEKKER  (title]  O  per  «e  O,  or  a  uewe 
Cryer  of  Lanthorne  and  Candle  Light.  1711  STEF.LK  .Sfttt. 
No.  168  f  5  Whipped.. for  writing  an  O  for  an  A,  or  an  Afor 
anO.  ili4CARY  Dante's/*/. ^xiv.  08  Far  more  quickly  than 
e'er  pen  Wrote  O  or  I,  he  kindled,  burn  d  and  chang'd. 

Cvmt.   1900  Daily  Xm>'  20  Oct.  6/4  The  whole  super- 
structure is  supported  ..by  A  and  O  shaped  trestles, 
b.  The  sound  of  the  letter,  the  vowel-sound  o. 

1841  TENNYSON  Kfic  50  Mouthing  out  his  hollow  oe»  and 
oes.  1867  A.  I.  Eu.,8  K.  K.  ProtixiK.  I.  iii.  94  What  sounds 
of  a  exist.  They  are  all  round  vowels,  that  U.  the  action 
of  the  ii.TC  with  a  tolerably  round  opening  is  necessary. 

2.  Used,  like  the  other  letters,  to  indicate  serial 
order  and  distinguish  things  in  a  series,  as  the 
'  quires '  or  sheets  of  a  book,  the  parti  of  a  fignre, 
the  companies  of  a  military  force,  the  batteries 
of  the  Koyal  Artillery,  the  different  MSS.  of  a 
work,  etc. 

3.  In  Logic,  the  symbol  of  a  particular  negative. 

1551  T.  WII.SOM  Logikt  G  vij  b,  I  dothe  signifie  a  particular 
affi.matiue.  Odothsignineapanicularnegatiue  i>4»,  <*«o 
[see  I  (the  letter)  4).  1870  IKVOKS  Elem.  Logic  vm.  (18751 
67  A  proposition  of  this  kind  U  generally  to  be  clasx.l 
rather  as  O  than  I. 

4.  In  C/iem.  O  is  the  symbol  for  Oxygen. 

6.  O.  is  an  abbreviation,  a.  for  some  Christian 
names,  as  Octavia,  Oliver,  Olivia,  Oswald,  Oswyn. 
b  for  'old',  as  in  OE,  Old  English,  OK.,  Old 
French.OHG.,  Old  High  German,  ON., Old  Norse, 
etc. ;  O.P.,  old  prices  (see  d);  O.S.,  old  style ;  O.T., 
Old  Testament ;  and  frequently  in  public  school  ab- 
breviations, as  O.\V.,  Old  Wellingtonians,  and  the 
like.  c.  for  'Order',  as  in  D.S.O.,  Distinguished 
Service  Order;  O.S.B.,  Order  of  Saint  Benedict,  etc. 

,7,0  /.,.„/.  <;,.-.  N.>  473<  '•  Th*  M«h  of 'he  """  Sfff 
d.S.  1714  R  0301  i  Stockholm,  August  19, 0.  S. 


O.W.'s.  .would  communicate  with  him  at  Wellington  College. 
d.  In  other  combinations  :  as  O.K.  (orig.  U.  S. 
slang]  a  humorously  phonetic  abbreviation  for '  all 
correct*,  all  right;  O.P.  (a)  'old  price1,  'old 
prices',  referring  to  the  demonstrations  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  London,  in  1809,  against  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  of  prices ;  (£)  (also  o.p.)  '  opposite 
the  prompter  side  *  in  a  theatre ;  (c}  *  over-proof*; 
(d)  (also  o.p.,  o.p.}  in  Bookseller's  Catalogues,  *  out 
of  print '. 

1847  ROBB  Squatter  Life  72  (Farmer)  His  express  reported 
hi 


Canadian  customs-house  is  required  to  stamp  an  American 
vessel's  paper  O.  K.  1898  Daily  News  21  Jan.  7/1  In  one  of 
his  letters  from  America  defendant  said,  .he  was  'All  O.  K.'. 
..Mr.  Justice  Ridley— It  means  'all  correct ',  I  understand. 
1900  Laiv  Times  10  Nov.  35/2  The  State  Court  [U.S.] 
seems  to  have  decided  that  when  a  lawyer  marks  such  a 
decree  O.  K.,  he  is,  by  so  doing,  estopped  from  questioning 
that  decree  by  appeal. 

1815  BVRON  Let.  to  Moore  12  June,  Which  will  end  in  an 
O.  P.  combustion.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  603  Perry's 
firemen,  who  nightly  assisted  John  Kemble's  'What  d'ye 
want '  during  the  '  O.  P.  row  *  at  Covent-garden  theatre. 
1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Scenes  xiii,  That  gentleman  .. 
lounging  behind  the  stage-box  on  the  O.P.  side.  1874  WALCH 
Head  over  H*els  (Tasmania)  21  Old  Mills  soon  took  to 
tasting  O.  P.  rum  in  pints  and  gills.  Ibid.  42  '  Pshaw  \  cried 
Sandy  (Clan  MacTavish)  In  his  beautiful  O.  P.  Scotch.  1876 
W.  H.  POLLOCK  Drama  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  72  The  dis- 
turbance was  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  O.P.  riots  in 
England.  1892  Pali  Mall  G.  5  Dec.  3/1  [They]  occupied 
the  box  next  the  stage  on  the  o.p.  side. 

O  (0«)»  sb\  [From  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
letter  O  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  Arabic  zero  or  cipher  0 ;  hence,  a  cipher, 
a  mere  nothing. 

1603  SHAKS.  Lear\.  iv.  212  Now  thou  art  an  O  without 
a  figure,  I  am  better  ihen  thou  art  now;  I  am  a  Foole,  thou 
art  nothing.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii.  Wks.  (1851)  513 
To  be.. cast  away  like  so  many  Naughts  in  Arithmetick, 
unless  it  be  to  turne  the  O  of  thir  insignificance  into  a 
lamentation  with  the  people.  1863  J.  THOMSON  Sunday  at 
Hamfatead  ix.  24  The  ring  is  round,  Life  naught,  the 
world  an  O. 

2.  (PI.  7  oaes,  oos,  7~oes.)  Anything  round,  as 
a  circle,  round  spot,  orb. 

Giotto's  O,  the  perfect  circle  which  the  Italian  painter 
Giotto  is  said  to  have  thrown  off  free  hand. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  45  O  that  your  face  were  full  of 
Oes.  1590  —  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  188  Faire  Helena  ;  who  more 
engilds  the  night,  Then  all  yon  fierie  oes,  and  eies  of  light. 
'599  —  Hen.  y,  j.  Chorus  13  Or  may  we  cramme  Within 
this  Wooden  O,  the  very  Caskes  That  did  affright  the  Ayre 
of  Agincourt.  1838  CARLVLE  Misc.  F.ss.,  Scott  (1872)  VI.  68 
There  is  ..  the  free  dash  of  a  master's  hand  'round  as 
the  O  of  Giotto '  [cf.  note].  Ibid.  72  It  was  ..  necessary 
that  these  woiks  should  be  produced  rapidly;  and,  round 
or  not,  be  thrown  off  like  Giotto's  O.  1864  BROWNING 
Concessions  vii,  Their  eyes  might  strain  And  stretch  them- 
selves to  Oes.  1865  LE  FANU  Guy  Dev.  I.  xiii.  169  His 
lips  severed  themselves  unconsciously  into  a  small  o. 
1869  RUSKIN  Queen  of  the  Air  iii.  168,  I  saw  ..  that  the 
practical  teaching  of  the  masters  of  Art  was  summed  by 
the  O  of  Giotto.  1883  G.  HAY  Round  about  the  Round  O, 
The  round  O.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a  St.  Catherine 
wheel  window,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  gable  of  the  south 
transept  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Arbroath. 

attrtb.  1884  Illustr.  Lond.  News  Christm.  No.  19/1  Beady 
eyes  and  an  O  mouth. 

fb.  spec.  (//.)  Small  circular  spangles  used  to 
ornament  dress  in  the  1 7th  c.  Obs. 

1611  CofGR.^Parfillottes,  Spangles,  or  Oes.  1613  CHAPMAN 
Masyue  of  Inns  of  Court  Plays  1873  III.  94  A  vaile  of  net 
lawne,  enbrodered  with  Oos  and  SpangPd.  1695  BACON 
£it..  Masques  (Arb.)  540  Oes,  or  Spangs,  as  they  are  of  no 
great  Cost,  so  they  are  of  most  Glory.  1683  CHALKHILL 
Thealma  4-  Cl.  75  Here  and  there  gold  Oaes  rmong  Pearls 
she  strew. 

O%  O,  sb.%  The  Irish  word  6,  ua,  Olr.  au, 
*  descendant ',  used  as  a  prefix  of  Irish  patronymic 
surnames,  as  O'Connell,  O'Connor,  G'NeiL  Hence, 
a  person  whose  surname  begins  with  O',a  member 
of  an  ancient  Irish  family. 

1730  FIELDING  Tom  Thumb  \.  iii,  Ireland  her  O's,  her 
Mac's  let  Scotland  boast.  1887  P.  OltLHORK  Hunter's 
Arcadia,  An  Irishman  who  claims  his  direct  descent  from 
Finn  McCoul,  or  some  king  whose  name  begins  with  an 
'  O  '  or  '  Me  '. 

See  also  O,  obs.  f.  OY  $c.t  grandchild,  nephew. 

O,  $b.% :  see  O  interj. 

t  O,  OO,  numeral  adj.  Obs.  The  reduced 
form  of  6n,  oon  [:— OE.  an],  ONE,  used  in  ME., 
southern  and  midl.,  before  a  consonant.  The 
earlier  form  was  a  (which  also  continued  in  the 
north):  see  A  adj.\  and  ONE. 

(c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  Ure  drihten  drof  fele  deules 
togedete  ut  of  a  man.]  ^1205  LAV.  3660  $ef  o  man  hit 
wille  breke.  a  121$  Ancr.  R.  308  pet  o  man  beo  uor  one 
binge  twien  idemed.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  ii.  96  At  oo 
Seris  ende  whan  ?e  reken  schul.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T. 
pi  O  [v.  r.  Oo]  flessh  they  been,  and  o  flessh  as  I  gesse  Hath 
but  oon  [z'.r.  on]  herte,  in  we!e  and  in  distresse.  c  1425 
Seven  Sag:  (P.)  2807  O  day  a  town  he  fande.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sounes  of  Aymon  iii.  113  He  rood  soo  longe  oo  daye  after 
a  nother.  Ibid.  vi.  146  Keynawde.  .drew  hym  a  lityll  atte 
oo  side. 


tOf  06,  v.   Obs.  rare.    Pa.  pple.  oed.    [f. 
2  b.]     trans.  To  spangle,  to  decorate  with  small 
circular  disks  of  tinsel. 

1627-77  FF.LTHAM  Resolves  i.  xx.  36  Divinity  ..  will  cast 
a  far  more  radiant  lustre, .  .than  the  Stage  presents  us  with, 
though  oe'd  and  spangled  in  their  gawdiest  tyre. 

tO,  00, adv.  Obs.  Forms:  (1-3  a),  3-5  o,  oo, 
(4-5  ho).  [The  form  taken  regularly  in  ME.  by 
OE.  d,  which  remained  in  the  north,  till  both 
forms  were  replaced  by  the  cognate  AY  from 
Norse.  See  A  adv.  and  AY.]  Ay,  ever,  always. 

citoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  7  Witeo  5e..into  bat  eche  fir  on 
helle  and  wunieS  bar  6  and  0  abuten  ende.  f  1250  Gen.  ft 
Ex,  in  Ful  o  life  Se  lested  oo.  CI3JS  Deo  Gracias  4  in 
K.  E.  P.  (1862)  128  Leeue  me  wel  hit  lasteb  o.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vzlod.  st.  503  Dwelle  bj  shalt  bere  for  evereand  ho.  ^1425 
Cursor  M.  19091  (Trin.)  Of  ourc  eldres  bat  han  bene  o 
[earlier  fl/SS.  a,  aa].  ?<*  1500  Chester  PL  xiii.  463  A !  lord, 
honored  be  thou  oo,  That  us  hath  saved  from  muche  woe. 

O,  0*  (o,  #,  a),  prepl  [Worn  down  or  apo- 
copate form  of  ON  prep.,  used  in  ME.  before  a 
consonant ;  sometimes  also,  in  mod.  dial.,  before 
a  vowel :  cf.  A//^/.1]  =  ON  prep.>  in  its  various 
senses  and  uses;  in  early  use  including  *in*. 
ta.  in  ME. 

The  ME.  literary  use  appears  to  have  ceased  c  1400. 

a  izoo  Moral  Ode  27  Al  to  loma  ich  habbe  igult  a  werke 
and  o  worde.  ciapo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  67  Ete  nu  leinte 
mete,  and  enes  o  dai.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  212  Biholde3  o  luft 
&  asquint  ^1230  Hali Meid.  17  Leccherie  o  meidenhad.. 
weorreS  o  bis  wise.  .'1*40  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  189  Ase 
[he]  F*~J  Vj  Warde  ibid.  249  Lest  sum 

for-trus^  ...  pe.     rti3<x>  Cursor  M.  6749 

(Cott.)  If.  .be  dede  be  aon  o  iiight  \b'airf.  on  nijt].  Ibid. 
28861  Criand  o  crist  wit-vten  steuen.  01340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  i.  i  Pestilens  is  an  euyl  rechand  o  lenght  and  bred. 
ci4ooMAUNUEV.  (1839)  xxvi.  269  Of  suche  Lyouns  as  ben  o 
this  half,  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  3145  O  nowise  may  we  wyn  hat 
woman  to  gete.  a  1 400-50  Alexander  4055  Neuire  to  dee 
. .  bot  euire  dure  o  lyue. 

t  b.  In  ME.,  frequently  joined  in  writing  to  the 
following  word,  or  hyphened  to  it  by  editors.  Obs. 

In  early  times  this  was  esp.  the  case  when  it  was  followed 
hy  /^i  J>!S » Pati or  ky  words  with  which  it  combined  to  form 
an  adv.  or  quasl-adv.,  now  usually  formed  with  a-,  as  o-bakt 
o-bout,o-boven,  o-drey,  o^ferre^  o-lengt/t,  o-liveto-lo/tt  o-lufte^ 
o-slepet  etc.  The  more  important  of  these  will  be  found  as 
main  words,  in  A-  or  O-. 

c  1220  Bestiary  673  Ooe  wise  Sat  ic  haue  sie  seid.  c  1300 
Havelok  2311  That  dide  [he]  hem  o-boke  swere.  ibid. 
2505  The  mere . .  Skabbed  and  ful  iuele  o-bone.  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxv.  i  Depart  me  fro  ille  men  in  body, 
for  we  are  fere  otwyn  in  soul  Ibid,  xxxvii.  12  J>ai  bat  ware 
biside  me  stode  olenght. 

C.  In  modern  Eng.,  o'  is  frequent  in  Shaks.  and 
later  dramatists,  esp.  in  o"  t/t*  for  '  on  the  *  (cf. 
z'  th*  =  in  the).  It  also  occurs  in  some  archaic  or 
traditional  phrases  or  collocations,  and  dialectally. 

In  o"  nights,  and  the  like,  though  representing  ME.  on 
(on  ny%tes)t  it  is  often  associated  with  o1  =  of  (cf.  of  a  night), 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  L  40  Ha ;  o'  my  life,  if  I  were 
yong  againe,  the  sword  should  end  it.  1600  —  A.  V.  L.  iv. 
i.  48  Cupid  hath  clapt  him  oth'  shoulder.  1610  —  Temp,  i, 
i.  43  A  poxe  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling  ..  Dog.  1613 
—  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iv.  71  Mercy  o1  me.  [Cf.  Merty  W. 
in.  i.  22,  John  iv.  1.  12.]  1647  K-  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  283 
Whose  parts  oth_stage  he  lately  play'd. 


1675    HOBBES 

»ds  br 


Odyss.  (1677)  154  O'th'  tenth  at  night  the  gods  brought  me 
to  land.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  in.  iii,  Tender !  ay,  and 
prophane  too,  o'  my  conscience.  Ibid.  iv.  iii,  Being  knocked 
o'  the  head  by-and-by.  1887  A.  BIRRELL  Obiter  Dicta  Ser. 
II.  119  He  did  not  always  go  home  o'  nights.  1890  W.  A. 
WALLACE  OnlyaSisterffo  He  went  to  church  twiceo'  Sundays. 
d.  =  A/r^/.l  10. 


1850  JAMES  Headsman  III.  vi.  357  O'  Heaven's  sake,  thy 
glass  of  kirschwasser  ! 

O,  O1  (p,  $,  3)>  prep2  [Worn  down  or  apoco- 
pate form  of  ofy  used  before  a  cons.,  and  sometimes 
in  dial,  before  a  vowel  also  :  cf.  A  prtp?\  ~  OF 
in  its  various  uses.  Now  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

In  ME.  sometimes  joined  to  the  following  word. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7116  His  wijf  fader  and  moder  he  gaue 
O  bis  hony  at  ete  be  laue.  Ibid.  10701  It  cums  o  will,  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  13  Wan  it  is  don  pnli  up  on  comyn  form  o  lawe. 
a.  1400-50  Alexander  2898  3i*  has  be  floum,  as  I  fynde, 
a  forelange  obrede.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xn.  292  lesus 
onazorus  [  =of  Nazareth].  1567  Gude  fy  Godly  BaL  (S.  T.  S.) 
1 58  Of  \cd.  1 578  OJ  pure  lufe  &  meir  mercy  Myne  awin  Sone 
downe  I  send. 

b.  In  form  o\  still  used  <#«/.,  colloq,,  and  in  some 
traditional  phrases  and  locutions ;  esp.,  Whafs  o* 
clock  ?  six  o'  clock ;  also  in  John  o*  Groats,  Jack 
o"  lantern^  Will  o"  the  wisp,  Tom  o1  Bedlam,  etc. 

Formerly  in  many  others,  as  Inns  o'  Court,  man  0'  zvart 
Isle  o*  Wight,  but  in  these  of  is  now  usually  written,  even 
when  o'  is  familiarly  pronounced.  The  contracted  form  is 
common  in  the  dramatists  in  familiar  phraseology,  and  is 
occasional  in  modern  poets;  it  is  usual  in  the  representation 
of  dialectal  or  vulgar  speech. 

1501  SHAKS,  Two  Gent.  i.  ii.  83  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of 
Light  O  Loue.  1593  —  2  Hen.  Vf,  i.  i.  186  More  like  a 
Souldier  then  a  man  o'  th'  church.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii. 
318  You  should  aske  me  what  time  o'  day.  1610  —  Temp. 
i.  ii.  123  In  lieu  o1  th1  premises.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  i.  163 
The  greatest  part  o'  th'  gain.  1713  S.  PYCROFT  Brief 
Eng.  Free-thinking  26  The  two  Universities  have  been 
constantly  traduc'd  o'  late.  1803  TANNAHILL  Soldier's 
Return  43  Ye  hinna  the  ambition  o  a  moose.  1864  TENNYSON 
North.  Fanner  i.  ii,  Naw  soort  o'  koind  o'  use  to  saay  the 
things  that  a  do.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk,  i.  24  Just 
a  spirt  O'  the  proper  fiery  acid.  Ibid.  \.  46  The  basement- 
ledge  O'  the  pedestal. 


o. 

tO,/>^/-3  Obs.  [Worn  clown  form  of  off,  OE. 
08$et  before  /  or  tk  :  cf.  A//Y/.S]  In  the  early 
ME.  phr.  o  that,  until  that. 

c  1300  Harroiv.  Hell  128  Thou  shalt  buen  in  bondes  ay  O 
that  come  domes  day.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  152  O  hat  ef  hem 
to  weien  at-sprong  pe  noumbre  of  be  soule  b1  fro  heuene  felle. 

O  (£»)i  *****  5*i  ^0  [A-  natural  (or  what  now 
seems  a  natural)  exclamation,  expressive  of  feeling. 
OE.  had  neither  6!,  nor  «/  (which  would  have 
phonetically  given  ME.  d!).  Not  in  OHG.,  or 
early  ON. ;  in  Goth.,  prob.  from  Greek ;  in  MHG. 
and  later  (Christian)  Norse,  prob.  from  Latin.  In 
early  ME.  1 2th  c.,  app.  from  L.  (or  ?Fr.);  but 
often  varying  with  A  f,  esp.  in  northern  writers. 
Wyclif  has  O  (or  A)  only  when  0  is  in  the  Vulgate. 
In  OE.,  Lat.  0  was  rendered  by  Id  or  tald.] 

1.  Standing  before  a  sb.  in  the  vocative  relation. 

c  xaoS  LAV.  17126  O  Aurilie  be  king,  bu  fraeinest  me  a  sellic 
bing.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1453  O  mihti  meiden  !  O  wittl 
wummon  !.  .O  scnene  nebschaft  &  schape  se  swiSe  semlich. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54  O  mine  leoue  sustren,  hwu  Eue  haueS 
monie  douhtren  be  uoluweS  hore  moder.  a  1300  Santiun 
xxxii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  4  O  sinful  man  wo  wor}>  bi  rede 
whan  al  bis  wrech  sal  be  for  be.  1340  Ayenb,  93  O  god, 
lion  is  nou  grat  be  mochelhede  of  pine  zuetnesse.  1382 
WVCLIF  Ps,  cxvii[ij.  25  O  !  Lord  [Vulg.  O  dontine\  mac  me 
saf,  O  1  Lord,  weel  be  thou  welsum  [»_ipst  AfS.  in  both 


places  A!].     ^1386  CHAUCER    Knt.'s   T,   1439    O  chaste 
goddesse  of  the  wodes  grene.    1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lix.  [lx.]  i 

0  God  thou  yl  hast  cast  vs  out  [\V~YCLIF  God,  thou  hast 
put  vs  abac].     1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  73/1  We  are,  6 
emperor,  your  souldiors.     1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxlvil  12  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  lerusalem  :  praise  thy  God,  O  Zion.    1742  H. 
CAREY  Loyal  Song\\,  O  Lord,  our  God,  arise  !  Scatter  our 
enemies.     1796   H.    HUNTER   tr.   St.   Pierre's   Stud.   Nat. 
(1799)  I.  430  O  Eternal !    Have  mercy  upon  me,  because 

1  am  passing  away:  O  Infinite  !  because  1  am  but  a  speck. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  iv.  5  O  heart,  how  fares  it  with 
thee  now  ? 

2.  In  other  connexions,  or  without  construction, 
expressing,  according  to  intonation,  various  emo- 
tions, as  appeal,  entreaty,  surprise,  pain,  lament,  etc. 

In  this  use,  in  i7th  and  i8th  c.,  often  written  OH  (g.  v.): 
but  this  form  is  now  usual  only  when  the  exclamation  is 
quite  detached  from  what  follows  {see  OH);  O  being  used 
with  an  imperative,  optative,  or  exclamatory  sentence  or 
phrase,  as  in  Otake  ineback  again  I  O  •would /were  there! 
O  that  I  might  see  him  I  O  Jar  another  glimpse  of  it  I 

0  the  pity  of  it  t  O  dear  me  !  O  dear  I  O  me  I ;  often  also 
in  O  yes,  O  no,  O  indeed,  O  really,  and  the  like. 

£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21  O,  seid  pus  be  boc,  wei  bet  he  cure 
hit  wule  ibenche  in  his  bonke.  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  246  O 
muchel  is,  he  seiS,  be  mihte  of  schir  &  of  clene  bone.  Ibid. 
280  O,  bouhte  ure  Louerd  bet  al  bis  biheold,  I  schal  don 
fete.],  \i..E.E.Allit.P.  B.  861  O.  O  !  my  frendez  so  fre, 
your  fare  is  to  strange.  1388  WVCLIF  Rom.  xi.  33  O !  the 
hehnesse  of  the  ntchessis  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  kunnyng 
of  God  [1382  A!  1526  TINDALE,  etc.  OJ.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  91  Thys  hympne  begynneth  wyth  O. ..here  yt 
meanyth  praysynge  and  meruelynge,  as  when  a  man  seyth 
or  heryth  a  thynge  that  ys  ryghte  meruaylous,  he  sayeth.. 
O.  what  ys  thys,  or  such  other.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  ?b,  O,  wbo  wolde  not  be  there?  1535  COVERDALK 
Ps.  liv.  [Iv.]  6  O  that  I  had  wynges  like  a  doue.  a  1610 
HEALEY  Epictetns  (1636)  46  Woe  is  mee  1  O  mee  most 
wretched  man  !  1611  HEYWOOD  Gold,  Age  n.  i.  Wks.  1874 
III.  23  Whence  (8  whence  ye  Gods)  Are  alt  yon  grones? 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  715  Pandora,  whom  the  Gods 
Endowd  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O  too  like  In  sad  event. 
a  1748  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  (1801)  325  But  O  !  how  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  it  is.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxii,  O 
misery!  'Where',  cried  I,  'where  are  my  little  ones?' 
1792  BURNS  *Whatcan  a  Yng.  Lassie'  iii.O,  dool  on  the  day 

1  met  wi'  an  auld  man  !    1816  SCOTT  Antiq,  xxxi,  O  dear, 
my  poor  Steenie,  the  pride  o'  my  very  heart.     1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i.  i.  22  O  no,  Enoch  pro- 
tested;    it  was.. quite  out  of  the  question.      1837  —  Soc. 
Amer.  III.  48  O,  but  we  all  live  beyond  our  incomes.    1842 
TENNYSON  '  Break,  break'  iii,  O  for  the  touch  of  a  yanish'd 
hand.     1850  —  In  Mem.  xxxv,  O  me,  what  profits  it  to  put 
An  idle  ctfse?    1865  WHITMAN  Manhattan  Arming  iv,  It's 
O  for  a  manly  life  in  the  camp  ! 

3.  In  ballads  (chiefly  be.)  added  after  the  rirne- 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line.   App.  identical  in  origin 
with  A  int.  4,  as  in  the  Shaksperian  'the  stile-a',  'a 
mile-a  *,  the  a  being  at  length  treated  as  int. 

In  quot.  1859,  from  the  usage  of  street  cries. 


O  !,  It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  time,  An'  a  gay  tir 

than,  O  !  [rime  pan,  O !].  1781  BURNS  My  Name,  O  i, 
Behind  yon  hills  where  Stinchar  flows,  'Mang  moors  an' 
mosses  many,  O ;  The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd,  And 
I'll  awa  to  Name,  O.  a  1810  TANNAHILL  '  Gloomy  winter's 
now  au>a'  3  The  mavis  sings  fu'  cheery  O  [rimes  dearie  O, 
weary  O].  1830-53  R.  E.  WARBURTON  Hunt.  Songs  xxvii. 
(ed.  7)  81  Stags  in  the  forest  lie,  hares  in  the  valley-o  !  1859 
SALA  Gas-light  $  D.  xvi.  177  The  shows  at  Saville  House 
remained  alive  O ! 

B.   as  sb.     1.    The  interjection  considered  as 
a  word.     So  O  me,  O  dear,  etc. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Case  Altered  v.  i,  O  me  no  O's,  but  hear. 
1646  CRASH  AW  Sosp.  d'Hcr.  xxv,  A  desperate  O  me  !  drew 
from  his  deep  breast.  1833-6  J.  EAGLES  £Micit«r  (1836)  18 
They  are  not  Virgil's  Fortunati,  with  an  O  and  an  if, '  sua 
si  boua  norint '.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxxvii,  Many 
O's  of  admiration. 

2.  pi.  C's  of  Advent,  the  seven  Advent  Anthems 
sung  on  the  days  next  preceding  Christmas  Eve, 
each  containing  a  separate  invocation  to  Christ 
beginning  with  0,  as  0  Sapientia  (O  Wisdom), 
0  Adonai,  etc. 


-O. 

O's  0/SV    ISrlJgct  or  fi/lcflt  O's,  fificeil  meililalicins  "ii 

,he  l'..ssc f  <  (nisi,  toiiij...-.-.!  I  y  St.  BridgM,  each  be- 

sinninK  with  0  Jtsu,  or  a  similar  invocation. 

1531  ll,»-c  bU:  M,tri<:  I  'irr.  65  b,  Thys  be  the  xv.  oos  the 
whycli  the  holy  virsyn  saint  brigilla  was  [wontel  to  say  dayly 
befor  the  holy  ro.«le.  IS47  Homilies  I.  Goad  II  'ks.  ill.  (1859) 
62  Other  kiiuls  of  papistical  superslitions  and  abuv 
of  Heads,  of  Lady  Psalters  and  Rosaries,  of  t  ifteell  Os. 
1729  IACOU  I.ma  Did.  ».  v.  1883  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  i lA> 
The  seven  greater  anliphons  or  anthems  ..  called  the  Os 
of  Advrnt.  1896  J-'orlH.  Kcr-  L1X.  131  These  feasts  were 
called  O's,  because  at  vespers  on  these  days  the  IBtlUnl  IB 
began  willi  <  >. 

-O,  suffix  of  combining  forms  of  words.  On  the 
analogy  of  Greek  combinations  (in  which  the 
combining  stem  usually  ended  in  -o,  as  themnttc 
vowtl  or  its  representative,  or  as  an  addition  to 
a  consonant  stem),  and  their  adaptations  and 
imitations  in  Latin,  late  and  medieval,  like  Syro- 
fhctiiix,  Gn/lo.frivci,  Gallohispani,  Anglosaxoniais, 
etc.,  -o-  has  come  to  be,  in  modern  Latin  and  in 
English,  the  usual  connecting  vowel  in  combina- 
tions, not  merely  in  ethnic  names  as  Anglo-Saxon, 
Angla-lmiitin,  liuio- European, etc.,  but  in  scientific 
terms  generally ;  it  is  affixed,  not  only  to  terms 
of  Greek  origin,  butalsoto  those  derived  from  I,atin 

Latin  compounds  of  which  would  have  been 
formed  with  the  L.  connecting  or  reduced  thematic 
vowel,  -«)i  especially  when  compounds  are  wanted 
with  a  sense  that  Latin  composition,  even  if  possible, 
would  not  warrant,  but  which  would  be  authorized 
by  the  principles  of  Greek  composition.  Such  arc 
concave-,  convexo-,  cymbo-,  dolicho-,  oblongo-, 
ovato- ;  chloro-,  ioifa-;  cirrho-,ciuinilo-;  occipito-, 
pneiim'o- ;  dramatico-,  economico-,  historico-,  poli- 
tico- ;  joco-,  scrio- ;  etc. 

1.  The  primary  and  etymological   function   of 
a  combining  form  in  -o  is  to  qualify  adverbially 
the  adj.  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as,  in  Gr.,  A«u«<>- 
xAcupos '  whitely  green ',  pale  green  ;  mod.L.  avalo- 
corJatus  '  ovately  heart-shaped ',  cordate  with  ovate 
modification;  Anglo-Norman,  Norman  as  modified 
in  F.ngland.     Such  a  comb,  is,  as  it  were,  the  adj. 
with  adverbial  qualification,  belonging  to  a   sb. 
with  adj.    qualification ;  thus,  as  to  the  qualified 
sb.  steady  industry  (adj.  +  sb.)  the  corresponding 
qualified  adj.  is  steadily  industrious  (adv.  +  adj.), 
so  to  political  economy  the  corresponding  adj.  is 
politico-economic.     Lord  Campbell  has  used  lego- 
literary  in  the  sense  'pertaining  to  legal  literature'. 

2.  But  the  use  of  these  forms  has  been  extended, 
so  as  to  express,  as  by  a  kind  of  abbreviation, 
almost  any  manner  of  relation  between  the  two 
components.     Anglo-French,  originally  '  French 
of  an  English  sort',  'French  as  established  or 
spoken  in  England',  is  sometimes  taken  with  the 
converse  meaning  of '  English  settled  in  France ', 
and  commonly  with  that  of  '  English  in  alliance, 
conjunction,   or    partnership  with    French  ;    so 
Franco-German  may  even  mean '  French  in  conflict 
with  German',  Gnrco-Latin  'common  to  Greek 
and  Latin  ' ;  pmumo-gastric ,  'communicating  with 
both  lungs  and  stomach ' ;  occifito-frontal, '  reach- 
ing from  occiput  to  forehead',  or  connecting  these 
parts  :    occipilo-temporo-parietal,    '  including   the 
occipital,  temporal,  and   parietal    (lobes   of  the 
brain) ' ;  gramino-carnivorous,  '  feeding  on  grass 
as  well  as  flesh '. 

3.  This  -o  is  used  also,  on  Greek  analogies,  in 
word- formation.      From    its    regular   appearance 
before  certain  suffixal  elements,  as  -cracy,  -graphy, 
-logy,  -meter,  it  tends  to  be  treated  practically  as 
a  part  of  these  elements ;  hence,  such  expressions 
as  '  the   bureau-ocracy ,  shop-ocracy,  trade-ocracy^ 
and  other  -ocracies\  '  a  professor  of  all  the  -ologies,' 
'the    last    new    -ology?    '  galvanometers,  ^  lacto- 
meters, and  other  -omelirs  without  number '. 

Oacombe,  obs.  form  of  OAKUM. 

Oad,  oade,  obs.  forms  of  WOAD,  ODB. 

Oaes,  pi.  of  O  i*.1  i. 

Oaf  (<?"(")•    Also  7-8  oph,  8  oaph.     PI.  oafs 

(also  9  oaves).   [A  phonetic  variant  of  AVJF,  earlier 

aulf:  see  also  OUPH.]  An  elf's  child,  a  goblin  child, 

a  supposed  changeling  left  by  the  elves  or  fairies  ; 

hence,  a  misbegotten,  deformed,  or  idiot  child  ; 

a  half-wit,  fool,  dolt,  booby,  as  being  by  inference 

a  changeling. 

1615  KI.EICHF.R  &  SHIKI.KY  A'/.  Jl  'after  l.  iv,  Free  us  both 
from  the  fear  of  breedin«  fools  And  ophs,  got  by  this 
shadow.  1638  FORO  Fancies  iv.  i,  I  am  . .  an  oaf,  a  simple 
alcatote,  an  innocent.  1693  SHADWEU.  I'alunteers  it.  I,  Be 
gone  you  saucy  Oafe.  170*  DE  FOE  Good  Advice  /<>  I.aiiics 
no  Every  word  he  spoke  was  like  an  Oph.  1708  Brit. 
Afolla  No.  68.  3  i  Pray  under  what  Name  must  the 
r.uWil'd  Oaph  pass?  1710  Sihhl.K  Tfitler  No.  248  T 
Marriages  . .  between  the  most  accomplished  Women,  and 
the  veriest  Oafs.  i8«6  SCOTT  Woodst.  xii.  Those  terrified 
oaf.,  who  lake  fright  at  every  puff  of  wind.  1858  BAILEY 
A£?  r  j  What  oaves  we  must  appear. 
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b.   Comb.,  a*  CHif-rockeil  a. 

iBjS  R"iiis.s<,N  U  hilly  Won.,  Oaf-nn.lt  J,  foul-born,  of 
menially  weak  from  the  cradle  :  spoiled  by  carlyindulKcine. 

Hence  Oa'fdom,  state  of  being  an  oai,  stupiility. 

1883  Ac  51  IN  DOBSON  O.  II'.  Idylls,  Urn  Mar./uise  34 

Jrown  contented  in  our  oafdom. 

Oafish  (00'riJ),  «.  Also  8  auf-,  awf-.  [f.  prec. 
+  -isiil.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  oaf,  dull-witted, 
stupid,  loutish. 

1610  Sfltifit's  r'.nt;.  fiittus  Pref.,  An  idle  oafish  affront. 
a  1700  II.  K.  ML  t.  (  iiat.  Cre'M,  OaJisH,  Silly,  a  1734  NOHTII 
Evaitf.  I.  ii.  f  153  Can  he  think  that  his  Readers  are  so 
awfish  as  to  imagine  [etc.]?  1896  MRS.  H.  WARD  Sir  C. 
Trcssadji  1 57  She's  got  that  oafish  lad . .  hung  round  her  neck. 

Hence  Oa-fl»hne»s,  stupidity  and  awkwardness. 

1717  BAILEY,  Vol.  II,  Oafishiuss,  foolishness.     1800  .V...'. 

n'.  10  Apr.  475/'  The  whole  i»  ruined  by  the  oarishness 
of  Stock mann. 

Oagnr,  -er,  Oagle,  obs.  ff.  AUGKR,  OOLE. 

Oak  '<>"k).  Forms:  o.  I  ac  (plur.&o),  3  ooc, 
3-5  ok,  (4  oek),  4-6  ook,  (5-6  ooke\  4-7  oke, 
(5  hoke,  a  noke,  5  6  hooke\  6-  oak,  dial,  d 
o'yke,  woke,  6-  woak,  7  yoake).  &.  north,  and 
Sc.  5-  ake,  6-  aik,  (5  a  nak(e,  ayk,  6  eike,  9  dial. 
yek,  yak.  [Com.  Teut.:  OE.  <fc  fern.  (pi.  KC,  gen. 
sing.  *sec,  Ace,  dat.  sing,  sc,  Ac}  —  OFris.  It, 
ODn.  «£  (MDu.  eike,  ike,  MLG.  #,  #*,  Flem. 
eeke,  Du.  «£  masc.),  OHO.  eih  (MHG.  </'<•/<,  Ger. 
eiche),  ON.  «*  (in  Icel.  -  '  tree ',  Norw.  eit,  ek 
Sw.  ek  '  oak ',  Da,  eeg,  eg)  :-OTeut.  *aiks,  a  fern, 
consonantal  stem  ;  ulterior  relations  obscure.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  well-known  British  and  Euro- 
pean forest  tree,  Quercus  Robur  (under  which 
botanists  now  distinguish  two  sub-species,  Q.  pe- 
dunculata  and  Q.  sessili/ora,  DURMAST),  noted 
for  its  timber,  and  bearing  a  fruit  or  species  of 
mast  called  the  ACOBN  ;  thence  extended  to  all 
species  of  Quercus,  trees  or  shrubs ;  the  common 
species  in  N.  America  being  Q.  alba,  the  white  oak, 
and  O.  macrocarpa,  the  bur  oak  :  see  b. 

«.  740  Ckarltr  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  V.  48  Of  coferan 
treowe  on  Sa  bradan  ac ;  of  ozra:  \MS.  Sara]  bradan  zc  on 
stuteres  hylle  niSewearde.  c  1000  MUUK  Horn.  II.  150 
Hire  hyrdeman  . .  sumc  ac  astah.  c  looo  Sa-r.  Lcechd.  1 1 
08  Wibix  rinde,  &  xeongre  ace.  c  iijo  (-en.  *  tjc.  1873 
Diep  he  is  dalf  under  an  ooc.  1197  K.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  510 
A  gret  ok  he  wolde  braide  adoun,  as  it  a  smal  wrd  were. 
c  1374  CIIAUCKR  Boeth.  11.  met.  v.  35  »Camb.  MS.),  To  slakyn 
hyr  huiigyr  at  euen  with  accornes  of  Okes.  1387  TREVISA 
Higdc*  (Rolls)  II.  85  Barkschire,  bat  hab  bat name  of  a 
baar  ook  bat  is  in  be  forest  of  Wyndesore.  1398  —  aartk. 
De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxxiv.  (1495)  690  The  hoke  . .  is  »  tree 
that  bredyth  maste.  c  14*0  Aimo.  Artk.  xv.  As  he 
neghet  bi  a  noke.  ciup  Prtmtf.  Pan,.  363/1  Oke,  tre, 
1506  Witt  c/  Chamberleit  (Somerset  Ho.), 


OAK. 


the  I,.,- 


ucrLHA.  ytl.t.       »ap«»    "   •'•  -J     *•  -   *~~ _ 

nder  the  grete  hooke.    1S39  TAVERNER  frasm.  Prey 


oak.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  iv.  iv.  43  Marry  this  is  our 
deuise,That  Falstaffe  at  that  Oake  shall  meete  with  vs. 
Ibid  v  v  79  Our  Dance  of  Cuslome,  round  about  It 
Of  Herne  the  Hunter,  let  vs  not  forget.  1611  COTCH., 
Ckarnuyt,  a  groue  of  Yoakes.  1784  COWPER  Past  l.  3-3 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak.  1841  SELBY 
Brit.  Forest  Trees  (L,),  Of  the  various  North-Amencan 
oaks,  many  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
[etc  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agnc.  II.  168  There 
are  above  forty  different  species  of  oak  introduced  into  Great 
Britain.  1855  LONGF.  H:aw.  xn.  93  On  their  pathway  .. 
Lav  an  oak,  by  storms  uprooted.  1859  ™.  ».  (_OLKMA> 
Woodlands  (1866)  5  The  majestic  Oak,  the  Monarch  of  the 
forest.  1887  T.  HARDY  Woodlaiiders  III.  l.  6  Hardly 
knowing  a  beech  from  a  woak. 

fl.  <ri«oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ix.  35  A  tree  of  ake.  14.. 
Mtd.  Receipts  in  Kef.  Ant.  I.  54  T  at  everferne  that  waxes 
on  the  ake.  14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wttlcker  TWlJ*"  I"'™**, 
a  nak.  c  *47O  HENRY  Wallace  v.  821  Wallace  retprned 
besyd  a  burly  ayk.  1513  DOUGLAS  ,£««J  xn.  ProL  167 
Endlang  the  hedgeis  thyk,  and  on  rank  akis.  «<*»  A. 
SCOTT  7VMM  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  7  Nor  Hercules,  that  aikkis 
vprent,  And  dang  the  devil!  of  hell.  15^  TURNER  Herbal 
n  loo  Quercus  ..  is  called  ..  in  y«  North  countre  an  Eike 
trc  .  An  acorn  or  an  Eykorn,  that  is  y  corne  or  fruit  p 
an  Eike.  tSoi  MACNEILL  Poems,  Woes  a  H  ar  63  Auld 
chesnut,  ake,  and  yew-tree.  1804  R-  ANDERSON  CumbeM. 
Ball.  83  O,  Matthew!  they've  cutten  the  yeks and 
eshes.  That  grew  owre  anenl  the  kurk  waw  1  1855  KOBI 

"  b!  'with'  defining  adjective,  applied  to  other 
species  of  Quercus,  which  are  very  numerous. 

Black   or  Dyer's  Oak,  ('.  tinctaria  =  QUERCITRON: 
Bint  Oak,  Mountain  White  Oak,  Q.  ^.glassn  of 
California:   Bur,  Mossy-cup^    or    Overctm  Oak,  Q. 
macrocarfa  of  N.  America;  Chestnut  Oak, ,Q.  ^ 
flora,  and  in  N.  America,  Q.  *>*"»•»<  °the.r,  "gV" 
having  leaves  like  the  chestnut;    Cork  Oak,  Q.^u 
a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  nortnenl;   ,™afS,.k   , 
of  which  furnishes  cork  ;  Evergreen  or  Holm  Oak  .iK 
t  Oak-Hol,*)  =  \  LEX;  Italian  Oak.  (>.  £*'gflf*'S£ 
Furooe  having  edible  acorns  ;    Kennes-oan,  v  ex 
£  which  the  kermes  insect  lives  ;  Live  Oak  a  name  given 
to  several  N.  American  species,  but  especially  »  -.11 

te^ArE^v^fiSS 

S  &&^&*itt£~&& 

White  Oak,  Q.Zl-a,  a  large  America^tree,  ^nietimes  _ 


ind  adhering  to 


.1,.  mi  bra  •  l.-      fi    n    <    til  •    .,. 

1.4    I7«5l    I-...IK..M    . 

'..tiy  live  oak-lrcei  .' 

17TO   ,-ilUKK    .1  <    41     HlC   lur 

being  an  evergreen)  is  tougher,  and  of  a  belter  grain 
the   English   oak.     Ibi.i.  45  The  chestnut  oak,  very  lillle 
known  in  other  p.trts  of  America,  is  very  common  in  r  lor ida. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  /tot.  xxviiL  (1794)  417   Ilex     r 
Evergreen  Oak  has  oblon.  tinuing  all 

the  year.  1831  Planting  nj  (U.  K.  M  '1  he  Turkey  oak, 
Ouercus  eerns,  was  introduced  into  England  in  17  t«j.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  213/3  The  timber  of  ihe  Turkey  oak  u 
beautifully  mottled,  in  consequence  of  ihe  abundance  of  it* 
silver  arain.  i8jS  Hoco  I'ef.  Kiugd.  696  The  acorm  c/ 
Q.  escttfuj,  or  I  talian  Oak,  have  somewhat  prickly  cups,  and 
are  long,  slender,  and  esculent.  i8«i  lUmr  tr.  AttouiH. 
Tando*  n.  in.  v.  150  The  Aleppo  Gall  . .  is  found  on  the 
Dyer's  Oak,  l^nenrns  litfectorta.  1887  HOURDHLON  tr. 
Ancassiit  >,  Kicaltlte  122  She  took  many  a  lily  head,  Wiili 
the  bushy  kermes-oak  shoot.  1891  AONIM  CLKRKK  /'«/«. 
Xtud.  Homer  vi.  153  The  species  of  oak  at  present  doniirunl 
both  in  Greece  and  the  Troad  is  the  'oak  of  Bashau', 
Quercus  xgilops. 

2.  In  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  used  also  to 
render  Heb.  rfntfldA,  and  one  or  two  related  words, 
now  generally  considered,  since  Gcsenius,  to  mean 
the  terebinth  tree. 

Five  Hcb.  words  have  been  rendered  'oak';  of  whkh 
only  two,  frt(l  allon  and  njtf  allah,  are  held  to  have  cer- 
tainly this  meaning.  The  word  rtS?  Uak  is  in  the  LXX  and 
Vulg.  sometimes  rendered  T<pA3ii4r><  -UI»»<K,  ttrtbitUkus, 
but  in  neither  case  regularly:  Wyclif  follows  the  Vulgate: 
the  i5-i7thc.  versions  have  regularly  'oak';  the  Revised 
Version  has  '  terebinth '  in  Isa.  vi.  13  (161 1  teil  tree),  Hos. 
iv.  13  (161 1  elm),  but  elsewhere  retains  '  oak '  with  '  or  ten- 
timh. '  in  the  margin. 

i38a  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xviii.  9  Whanne  the  muyle  wente  yn 
vndur  a  thik  ook  I  Vulg.  ouercum,  I.XX  tauat,  K.  y.  margin ; 
or  terebinth]  and  a  greet,  the  heed  of  bym  (1388  Absolon] 
cleuyd  to  the  ook.  —  Isa.  i.  30  Whan  }ee  shul  ben  as  an 
oek  [1388  ook,  Vulg.  auercus,  LXX  T«pOii*Kl,  the  leues 
fallende  doun.  1J3S  COVERDALE  Gen.  xxxv.  4  He  buned 
them  vnder  an  Oke  (LXX  ttfi^vtm,  Vulg.  terebinth**!, 
WYCLIF  theribynte,  R.  V.  marg.  or  terebinth). 
8.  With  qualification,  applied  to  trees  or  plants 
in  some  way  resembling  the  oak :  esp.  Dwarf 
Oak,  Qround  Oak,  various  species  of  Teucrium; 
Oak  of  Cappadooia,  Ambrosia  maritima ;  Oak 
of  Jerusalem  or  Paradise,  Chenapodium  Botrys, 
having  leaves  jagged  like  those  of  an  oak;  Poison 
Oak,  name  for  species  of  Sumach,  esp.  Khus  Toxi- 
codendron. 

i«i  TURNER  fferball.G).  Oke  of  Hierusalem  is  anherbe 
all  yelow  and  all  full  of  branches  and  spred  abrode.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoem  n.  Ixxiii.  243  It  b  called  in  Engli-h  Oke  of 
Hierusalem  and  of  some  Oke  of  Paradise.  .  .The  Oke  of 
Paradise  b  hoale  and  dry  in  the  second  degree.  1597 
GERARUE  Herbal  950  Leaues  deepely  cut  *r  lagged,  very 
much  resembling  the  leafe  of  an  Oke,  which  hath  caused  our 
English  women  to  call  it  Okes  of  Icrusalem.  Ibid.  951  Oke 
of  Cappadocia  is  called,  in  Latine  Ambrosia.  1611  COTGR., 
Ambrosie,  Ambrosia:  also,  the  hearbe  called  Oke  of  Cap. 
padocia :  and  another,  called  Oke  of  Jerusalem.  17*0  I.  LEK 
fntrod.  Rot.  App.  320  Oak.  Dwarf,  Teucrium.  Oak  of 
Cappadocia,  Ambrosia.  Oak  of  Jerusalem,  Ckexopodmm. 
1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  20  Jan.  43  Rising  ground  producing 
..bay  and  water-oak,  then  ground-oak,  chamaerops.  1805 
A  WILSON  in  Poems  *  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  M4  Waving 
reeds  and  scrubby  ground-oak  grew  Where  stores  and  taverns 
now  arrest  the  view.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  £'•«••.  /££.* 
the  sumach.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Af.  (1886 
An  abominable  shrub  or  weed,  called  poison-oak,  whose  very 
neighbourhood  is  venomous  to  some,  a  i»»7  M.  ».  u. 
NICHOLS  in  Healtk  Manual  xv.  188  Domestic  Remedies- 
tea  made  of  taruy,  oak  of  Jerusalem  [etc.]. 

b.  In  Australia,  applied  to  trees  of  the  genus 
CasHctrina  ('  Native  Oak '),  species  of  which  are 
locally  distinguished  as  Bull-,  Desert-,  Kiver-, 
Swamp-Oak,  etc.  (cf.  SHE-OAK)  ;  in  New  Zealand 
to  species  of  Alectryon  and  Knightia. 

i8oa  J.  FLEMMING  in  Hill.  K.c.  Port  Pkillff  (1879)  n 
(Morris*  The  land  is.. thin  of  timber,  consisting  of  gum, 
oak  Banksia,  and  thorn.  1838  T.  L,  MITCHELL  Ex**:  * 
Austral.  (,8M>  I-  38  (ibid )  Tne  dense,  umbrageous  foliage 
of  the  casuarina,  or  'river-oak'  of  the  colonist^  .88. 
KENDALL  Poems  56  The  wail  in  the  native  oak.  1885  Hoou 
Land  of  Fern  53  The  sighing  of  the  native  oak  Which  the 
light  wind  whirred  through.  189.  A.  SCTH«LAND  gog. 
Brit.  Col.  27  (Morris)  A  peculiar  class  of  trees,  ca»ed. 
'i  is  nopularly  known  as  oaks,  swamp-oaKs  , 

>         .    c^r  /  r._.l.     -I.Un..nl.    t\\m    >rfr~ 
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are  not  the  least  like  oaks.     1896  H.  SI-ENCER  in  Kef   Horn 
Etfed    L  49  We  had  now  come   into  the   region  of  the 
•Desert  Oak  '  (Cas*ari»a  Deca,s~aH>a>. 
4.  The  wood  or  timl*r  of  the  oak. 
allusively,  in  phrases  referring  to  its  hardness  and 


sc 

17  (1670)  26  Men  had  indeed  hearts  of  Oak.   1693 
cot  26  Taught  belter  manners  tLan  to  venture 


Hrild  4/J  A  Piece 

b.  Timber  of  oak 


OAK. 

«  looo  Runes  x.xv.  4  iGr.)  tiarseu;;  fandad,  Hwaeoer  ac 
hzbbe  ajoele  treoue.  1763-5  CIUKCIIILL  Gotham  \.  260  The 
English  Oak,  which,  dead,  commands  the  flood.  1782  COWPEU 
Charity  23  When  Cook . .  Sleered  Britain's  oak  into  a  world 
unknown. 

C.  Univ.  colloq.  An  oaken  door ;  esp.  in  phr.  to 
sport  one's  oak,  to  shut  the  outer  door  of  one's 
rooms  as  a  sign  that  one  is  engaged. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  1  'ttlg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  To  sport  oak ;  to 
shut  the  outward  door  of  a  student's  room  at  college,  c  1803 
C.  K.  SHARPE  New  Oxford  Guide  ii.  in  Mem.  (1888)  I.  18 
And  sporting  of  oaks  they  call  shutting  of  doors.  zSio 
SHELLEY  in  Hogg  Life  (1858)  I.  93  Then  the  oak  is  such  a 
blessing.  1827  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  75  Having  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  nailed  up  nis  oak.  1861  HUGHES  Tout 
Brown  at  Oxf.  i.  (1889)  7  A  great .  .outer  door,  my  oak,  which 
I  sport  when  1  go  out  or  want  to  be  quiet.  1890  BESANT 
Demoniac  i.  18  Your  oak  was  sported  and  you  were  not  at 
home  to  anybody. 

5.  The  leaves  of  the  oak,  esp.  as  worn  in  a  chap- 
let  or  garland. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.*s  T.  1432  A  coroune  of  a  grene  ook 
cerial  Vp  on  hir  heed.  1587  GOLDING  De  Afornay  xil  166 
The  Garlond  of  Oke,  he  giueth..to  such  as.. first  ..  enter 
the  breach.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  l.  iii.  16  To  a  cruell  Warre 
I  sent  him,  from  whence  he  return'd,  his  browes  bound  with 
Oake.  1772  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  384  Our  custom 
of  wearing  oak  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May. 

b.  A  shade  of  brown  like  that  of  the  oak-leaf 
when  opening. 

1888  Lady  25  Oct.  378/1  [Gloves]  in  the  new  and  beautiful 
shades  of  brown,  chocolate,  oak,  tans,  and  black. 

6.  dial.    The   suit   of  clubs   in   cards.    ( =  Ger. 
Eicheln,  the  suit  bearing  the  figures  of  acoms.) 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Oak,,  .the  club  at  cards.  West.  1886 
ELWORTHY  W.  Sam.  Word-bk.,  Oaks,  the  suit  of  clubs  in 
cards. .'  Oaks  be  trumps,  Mr.  Hosegood  '. 

7.  The  Oaks:    a  race  for  three-year-old  fillies, 
founded  in  1779,  and  run  at  Epsom  on  the  Friday 
after  the  Derby. 

So  called  from  an  estate  near  Epsom. 

1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  f  Adv.  Scotl.  xxxix.  (1855) 
305  What  care  I  about  Oaks  or  Derbys  ?  1864  Racing  Cal. 
131  Renewals  of  the  Oaks  stakes  for  50  sovereigns  each. 
1870  ELAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  1317  The  stakes  run  for 
in  the  Oaks  have  recently  rivalled  in  amount  those  of  the 
Derby,  and  sometimes  surpassed  them. 

8.  attrib.  and   Comb.      a.   simple   attrib.  (often 
=  OAKEN  a.),  as  oak  bough,  floor,  forest,  grove, 
leaf  (whence  oak-leaved  adj.),  roofing,  sapling,  set, 
table,  timber,  wreath  ;  oak-land,     b.  objective,  as   j 
oak-cleaving  adj.    c.  instrumental,  as  oak-beamed, 
-boarded,-clad, -crested,  -crowned, -timbered,  --wains- 
coted adjs.     d.  similative,  etc.,  as  oak-brown,  oak- 
like  adjs. 

1706  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  vi.  (1813)  82  Let  "Oak-acorns 
be  thrown  into  water  and  those  only  used  which  sink  quickly. 
1759  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer  21  Rub  it  over  with  oil  or 
*oak -ashes.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  33  A  low,  "oak- 
beamed  room.  1897  BARING-GOULD  in  Mag.  Art  Sept.  270 
The  broad  oak  staircase  gave  access  to  a  great  gallery, 
"oak-boarded.  1895  Daily  News  5  Feb.  6/6  Another 
corduroy  dress  is  "oak-brown,  a  1748  THOMSON  Hymn 
Solitude  43  From  Norwood's  "oak-clad  hill.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  in.  n.  5  Vaunt-curriors  of  "Oake-cleauing  Thunder, 
bolts.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIX.  438/1  This  "oak-covered 
'ract  is  a  mile  in  width.  1747  COLLINS  Passions  74 
Ihe  oak-crown 'd  Sisters  and  their  chaste-eyed  Queen. 
1750  T.  WARTON  Ode  vii.  4  Yonder  oak-crown'd  airy 
steep.  1789  T.  PILKINGTON  View  Derbysh.  I.  369  For 
polishing,  ."oak  floors  and  furniture.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN 
woodlands  (1866)  8  Covered  with  "oak-forests.  1535  COVER. 
DALE  Gen.  xiii.  18  So  Abram  remoued  his  tent  and  wente 
and  dwelt  in  y°  "Okegroue  of  Mamre.  1766  J.  BARTRAM 

j  ,  3\  -lan'  ln  Stork  Acc-  E-  Morida  56  Cypress-swamps 
and  oak-hammocks  alternately  mixed  with  pine-land.  1751 
~.9^ervi  r?av-  Pennsylv.  etc.  21  A  steep  hill. .the  soil 
middling  "oak  land.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Lament  Adonis 
iv,  The  mountains  above,  and  the  oaklands  below.  1389 
in  Eng.  Gifds  (1X70)117  Agarlondof  "hoke  Lewes.  1768-74 
TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  77  The  little  fly  sits  boring  the 
oak-leaf.  iSsjLoNGF.  tfiaw.  xn.  118  Asbrownand  withered 
as  an  oak-leaf  is  in  Winter.  1856  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI. 
J'  *75,  *Oak-Ieaved  Goosefoot.  1883  S.  B.  PARSONS  in 
HarpersMag.  Apr.  726/2  The  oak-leaved  hydrangea.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.m.  xiv,  A  long  thicket  of  these  "oak. 
like  trees.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  i,  A  certain  *oak- 
pannelled  room  with  a  deep  bay  window.  1888  Miss 
BRADDON  Fatal  Three  I.  v,  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
interior  was  the  "oak-panelling.  I8iJ  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlii 
n  TaS-  P"e?,  'he  .S,reat  *°ak-parlour,  a  long  room, 
panelled  with  well-varnished  wainscot.  1499  Promf.  Pan,. 
163/2  (Pynson)  "Oke  plante,  Ornus.  1787  HAWKINS  Life 


.  .    MITH 

"oak-roots     've  seen   full   many  a  "flower. 

"5  °ak  r0°'  ga""is  formed 


Andricus 


noduH       a  -       r0°t  ga"s    orme  nrcus 

nodu  ,      1826  SCOTT   in   Crater  Papers  (1884)   I.  xi.   318 

Set  th      "I       "^  ^P'"1?5-     '5"3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  124 
ifa    ^  r  ?  il!e"es  and  thv  asshe  •*•  °r  •*»  f<*e  asonder! 


ifa 

bot?om  r  "" 

bottom  of  yellow  clay. 


Genuine  "oak-soil :    _ 
'RAZER  Gold.  Bough  II. 


..      .     ,        e  rote    o  a.stiimp.     1767 

oak.wainscoted  study.   .801  MACNE.LL  Poems,  May.d,,y  -, 
I  his    oak-wavmg  mountain  would  ward  winter's  blast.    1870 

Cro«Dor  .VTT93  He  ••W0"  the  *oak  wreath'  th=  v"<°"' 

Cioss  of  the  Roman  army. 

9.  Special  combs. :   Oak-bark,  the  bark  of  the 
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oak,  used  in  tanning,  and  as  an  astringent ;  oak- 
barren :  see  quot.  1889;  oak-beauty,  a  beautiful 
geometrid  moth  (Biston  or  Amphidasis.  prodro- 
maria),  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  oak;  oak- 
beetle  :  see  quot. ;  f  oak-berry,  a  berry-like  gall 
found  on  the  oak ;  oak-boy,  a  member  of  a  body 
of  insurgents  in  Ireland  in  1 763,  who  rose  against 
forced  labour  on  the  roads  and  the  exaction  of 
tithes ;  their  badge  was  a  sprig  of  oak  worn  in  the 
hat;  oak-button  =oak-gall;    oak-egger  (moth) : 
see  EGGER  ;  oak-flg,  a  gall,  somewhat  resembling 
a  fig,  produced  on  twigs  of  white  oak  in  the  United 
States  by  Cynips  forticornis ;  oak-fly,  a  fly  used 
by   anglers ;    oak-frog,    a    small    light-coloured 
toad   of   North   America,   frequenting   oak-open- 
ings ;    oak-gall,  a  gall  or  excrescence  produced 
on  various   species  of  oak    by  the  punctures   of 
various   gall-flies;    spec,    a   nut-gall   or   gall-nut 
used  in  making  ink;    f  oak -holm  =  HOLM-OAK; 
oak  hook-tip,  a  moth  (1'latypteryx  ham-aid*  in- 
habiting oak-woods;  oak-lappet,  a  moth  (Gastro- 
paclta  qnercifolia)  the  wings  of  which  resemble 
a  dried  oak-leaf";  oak-leather,  a  fungus  found  on 
old  oaks  and   somewhat   resembling   white   kid- 
leather  ;    f  oak-lungs,   a  kind  of  lichen   (Sticta 
fulmonacea),\ungviori(ol>s.~);  oak-mast:  seequot. ; 
oak-moth,  a  moth  (Tortrix  mridiand)  living  on 
oaks ;   f  oak-nut,   an   excrescence  found   on   the 
oak ;   oak-opening,   U.  S.,  an  opening  or  thinly 
wooded  space  in  an  oak-forest  (Webster,  1864); 
oak-pest,   an    insect   {Phylloxera    rileyi)   which 
infests   oaks   in    the    United   States;    oak-plum, 
a   plum-shaped   gall   produced  on  the  acorns  of 
the  black  and  red  oaks  in  U.S.  by  the  gall-fly 
Cynips  quercus-prunus ;    oak-potato,   a   potato- 
shaped  gall  produced  on  the  twigs  of  while  oaks 
in  U.  S.  by  the  gall-fly   Cynips  qusrcus-batatas ; 
oak-spangle,  a  kind  of  flattened  fungus-like  gall, 
occurring  on  the  lower  side  of  oak-leaves ;   oak- 
truffle,  a  truffle  growing  among  the  roots  of  oaks ; 
oak-wart,   an  oak-gall;    oak-water,  a  medicine 
made  of  oak-bark  ;  oak-web  dial.,  a  cockchafer ; 
oak-worm,  a  worm  that  lives  on  the  oak. 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  1st.  62  As  hard  as  "Oak- 
bark.  ^1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disf>.  (1818)  332  Oak 
bark  is  inodorous,  has  a  rough  astringent  taste.  i859~W.  S. 
COLEMAN  Woodlands  16  A  decoction  of  Oak-bark  has  .. 
been  used  ..in  modern  medicine.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour 
Prairies  144  The  soil  of  these  '*oak  barrens'  is  loose  and 
unsound,  being  little  better,  at  times,  than  a  mere  quick- 
sand, 1889  FARMER  A  mericanisnis,  Oak  barrens,  scrubby 
oak  brush,  the  stunted  growth  of  which  indicates  an  extreme 
poverty  of  soil.  1831  J.  RENNIE  Consp.  Butterfl.  $  M.  104 
The  "Oak  Beauty.. appears  in  March  or  April. .. Rather 
scarce.  1854  A.  ADAMS^  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  191  "Oak- 
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themselves  "Oak-boys.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Ire!.  1. 168  The 
oak  boys  and  steel  boys  had  their  rise  in  the  increase  of  rents. 
1882  LECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  IV.  xvi.  345  The  Oakboys appear 
to  have  first  risen  against  the  Road  Act.  1651  T.  BARKER 
Art  of  Angling  (\6S$  6  The  "Oake-Flie  is  to  bee  had  on 
the  butt  of  an  Oake  or  an  Ash .  .it  is  a  brownish  Flie.  1653 
WALTON  Atigler  v.  115  You  may  make  the  Oak-flic  with 
an  Orange  tawny  and  black  ground,  and  the  brown  of  a 
Mallards  feather  for  the  wings.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2) 
114  The  Oakfly  comes  on  about  the  sixteenth  of  ^fay,  and 
continues  on  till  about  a  week  in  June. . .  It  is  bred  in  oak- 
apples.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)  22!  The  Oak 
fly,  called  also  the  cannon  fly,  the  down-hill  or  down- 
looker.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  91  Gums,  *oak- 


_„.  dyeing  black. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  177  The  Scarlet  graine  growing 
UP0!1  J^e  "Oke-holm.  1754  WATSON  Agaric  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLVIII.  812  Mr.  Ray. .says,  that  this  Fungus. .is  found 
upon  putrid  oaks  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  *oak-leather. 
1750  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Housnmfe  (ed.  14)  295  Take  of  "oak- 
lungs,  french  moss,  and  maiden-hair,  of  each  a  handful. 
1758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  682  The  muscns  pulmonarius  offici- 
narum,  tree-lung-wort,  or  oak-lungs.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN 
Woodlands  (1866)  7  These  acorns  or  "oak-mast  as  they  are 
collectively  called.  1868  WOOD  ironies  without  H.  xiv.  295 
One  of  the  most  common  among  the  Leaf-rollers  is  the 
pretty  "Oak  Moth.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  635  Besides  its 
acorns,  it  lieareth  galls,  Oak-apples,  "oak-nuts  which  are 
inflammable,  and  oak -berries.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies 
77  (Bartlett)  We  ascended  the  hills,  taking  a  course  through 
the  "oak-openings.  1831  Zoologist  IX.  3309  Oak-leaves, 
with  galls,  commonly  known  as  '  "oak-spangles',  attached. 
1839  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1862)  14  The  pretty  '  Oak- 
spangles  . .  were  formerly  considered  to  be  parasitic  fungi, 
but  are  now  ascertained  to  be  the  work  of  gall-flies.  1884 
COOKE  Struct.  Bat.  xxxvL  105.  1874  —  Fungi  114  In 
Vaucluse.. seedling  oaks  have  been  reared,  and  with  them, 
what  have  been  termed  "oak-truffles.  1864  BROWNING 
Caliban  upon  Se/ci'os  51  The  pie  ..  That  pricks  deep 
into  "oakwarts  for  a  worm.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  S  87  It 
appereth  at  his  nosethryll  lyke  "oke-ivater.  1771  GALLET  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  351  This  county  was  so  infested  with 
cock  chaffers  or  "oakwebs,  that  in  many  parishes  they  eat 
every  green  thing,  but  elder.  1880  W.  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Oak- 
web,  a  May-bee; -the  cock-chafer.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
iv.  95  The  dock-worm,  the  "oakc-worm,  the  gilt-tail,  and  too 
many  to  name. 

Oak,  Oakam,  obs.  forms  of  YOKE,  OAKUM. 


OAK-FERN. 

1  Oak-apple  ^"'kiiep'l).  1.  A  globular  form 
of  oak-gall;  spec,  the  bright-colouied  spongy  gall 
formed  on  the  leaf-bud  of  the  common  British  oak. 
14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  7i6/9//tc^//a,anakeappylle. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  B  vj  b,  Take  . .  oke  appilles  and  make 
luce  of  theym.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  Ixviii.  745  The  Oke 
apples  do  grow  in  sommer,  and  do  begin  to  fall  in  September. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  If  the  oak  apple  ..  be 
found  full  of  worms  . .  it  bodes,  if  not  a  plague,  yet  an  un- 
healthy year.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  276  Silvery  oak- 
apples,  and  fir-cones  brown.  1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  q  Met. 
Ins.  i.  10  The  oak  supports  several  kinds  of  gallflies,  one 
produces  the  well  known  oak-apple. 

2.  In  Australia,  the  young  cone  of  the  She-oak. 
1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Useful  Native  PI.  15  (Morris*  Children 

chew  the  young  cones  [of  Casuarina],  which  they  call '  oak- 
apples  '. 

3.  attrib.,  as  Oak-apple  day,  the  2Qth  of  May, 
the  day  ol  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  when 
oak-apples  or  oak-leaves  have  been  worn  in  memory 
of  his  hiding  from  his  pursuers  in  an  oak,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1651. 

1807-8  SVD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Let.  Wks.  1859  II.  80/1  He 
does  not  say  whether  this  is  a  loyal  procession,  like  Oak- 
apple  Day.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  TVooalMub  (l$fa)  14  Oak- 
apples,  so  much  in  vogue  on  the  '  Twenty-ninth  of  May, 
Oak-Apple  Day ',  are  also  excrescences  of  this  nature. 

t  Oa-ked,  a.  Obs.  rare.    Hard  like  oak ;  oaken. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar/as  i.  iv.  47  Under  the  oaked  bark. 

Oaken  (<?"-ken),  a.    [f.  OAK  +  -EN*.] 

1.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  oak.  (Now  often 
replaced  by  '  oak '  used  attrib.,  OAK  8  a.) 

13. .  K.  Alts.  6415  The  face  of  heom  is  playn,  and  hard, 
Al  so  hit  weore  an  oken  bord.  1390-1  Earl  Derby's  Exp. 
(Camden)  157  Pro  xiij  oken  sparrez,  iiijj.  xd.  1495  Naval 
Acc.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  154  Oken  plankes.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farnte  335  Stake  well  with  strong  Oaken 
stakes.  1703  MOXON  Mec/i.  Exerc.  173  An  Oaken  plank. 
c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy  (1839)  112  An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten 
by  the  worm.  1864  MRS.  GATTY  Parables  fr.  Nat.  Ser.  iv. 
148  The  chancel,  where  there  were  carved  oaken  screens. 
f'g-  "577  HARRISON  England  n.  xxii.  [xvi.]  (1877)  i.  337 
when  our  houses  were  builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oken 
men.  1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads  <$•  P.  23  And  lo,  the  man 
of  oaken  head,  He  fled  his  land. 

1 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming  part  of  the  oak. 
Obs.  or  arch,  (replaced  by  '  oak '  used  attrib.). 


1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  2  Take  leaves  of  oken  tre. 
1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  528  A  good  handful!  of 
oken  barke.  1669  WORLIDGE  Sysl.  Agric.  (1681)  90  The 
Acorns,  or  Oaken-Mast.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Acc.  New  Invent. 
p.  xviii,  Oaken  Trees,  .and.  .Oaken  Timber.  1697  DRVDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  I.  200  Jove  .  .  shook  from  Oaken  Leaves  the 
liquid  Gold.  1804  J.  GRAHAMH  Sabbath  245  Massy  oaken 
trunks  Half-buried  lie. 

3.  Formed  of  oak  leaves  or  twigs,  arch. 

1605  SHAKS.  Cor.  it.  i.  188  Menenius,  bee  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  Oaken  Garland.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  480  Let  the  lab'ring  Hind  With  Oaken  Wreaths 
his  hollow  Temples  bind.  1762  FALCONER  Shipwr.  \.  879 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  76  A  Knight  of  the  Netherlands 
Lion,  and  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Oaken  Crown. 

4.  Consisting  of  oak  trees,     arch,  and  poetic. 

a.  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  65  How  this  ..  Oaken-holt  of 
Sichem  is  said  here  in  my  Text  to  have  been  in,.,  or  by,  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  1702  C.  MATHER  filagn.  Chr.  iv.  i. 
(1852)  16  The  Druids  .  .  chose  oaken  retirements  for  their 


studies.    1832  TENNYSON  Eleanore  10  With  breezes  from 
our  oaken  glades.    1881  ROSSETTI  Balla 
the  struck  fawn  in  the  oakenshaw. 


llads  $  Sonn.  30  Like 


5.  Comb.,  as  oaken-beamed,  -panelled  adjs.  ; 
oaken-pin,  a  name  for  a  hard  kind  of  apple; 
oaken-tenant:  see  quot.  1619. 

1619  SIR  J.  SEMPILL  Sacrilege  Handl.  82  Leui  was  vnder 
the  Law,  as  a  tenent  at  will,  remoueable  :  Melchisedec,  and 
Christs  Ministery,  as  Freeholders  :  Oaken-tenants.  1707-12 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (J.),  Oakenpin,so  called  from  its  hardness, 
is  a  lasting  fruit.  1741  Coinpl.  Fain..Pitce\\.\\\.  377  Apples 
[June]  Oaken  Pin,  .  .  Golden  Russet.  1863  HAWTHORNE 
Our  Old  Home  (1879)  215  Vast  college-halls,  high-windowed, 
oaken-panelled.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Feb.  2/1  The  low- 
ceiled,  oaken-beamed  parlour. 

Oaker,  obs.  form  of  OCHHE. 

Oak-fern.  [A  transl.  of  L.  diyopteris,  Gr. 
SpvoiTTipis  (Diosc.),  said  to  be  applied  to  a  fern 
growing  on  the  trunks  of  oaks  or  other  trees  ;  but 
employed  by  Linnjeus  as  the  name  of  a  species  of 
Polypodium  {P.  Dryopteris),  the  Smooth  Three- 
branched  Polypody  (not  the  ancient  Spuojrre/x's).] 

fl.  Variously  applied  by  the  early  herbalists  to 
the  Common  Polypody  (which  grows  on  the  trunks 
of  trees'),  and  to  several  other  ferns. 

These  include  Nephrotiium  Thelypteris,  Cystopterisfra- 
gilis,  Asplettivin  Adiantuin-nigntm  (identified  by  Fraas 
with  the  Greek  ftpfowrqpif),  and  Polypodium  ctilcnrettnt. 

1548  TURNER  Natnes  of  Heroes  35,  I  haue  founde  it  in 
bushe  rootes  ofte  tymes  in  Germany,  it  may  be  called  in 
englishe  petie  Feme,  or  okeferne.  <  1550  LLOYD  Treas. 
Health  (15851  Lv,  An  old  cocke  filled  with  oke  feme  or 
walferne.  1578  LYIE  Dodoens  HI.  Ixii.  403  This  herbe  is 
called  .in  Englishe  Polypodie,  Wall  Feme,  and  Oke  Feme. 
Ibid.  404  Dryopteris  Candida,  White  Oke  Feme  \~Cysto- 
ptcris\.  Dryopteris  nigra,  Blacke  Oke  Feme  \~Asplenium 
Ajiiaiititjn-nigruiii\  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <y  Gard.  58 
The  Moderns  have  discover'd  that  Oak-fern  has  seed. 

2.  Now  applied  by  collectors  to  Polypodium 
Dryoplci'is  of  Linnaeus. 
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OAKLET. 

1844  XIWMAX  I/is/.  l!>it.  l-trns  (e<l.  2)  ia8  The  name  of 
OakKern,  derived  from  Dryofttrit,lfft*n  as  in*ppUc*M* 
a-.  that  of  Beech  Kern  ..  and  is  adopted  in  deference  I"  ill-- 
opinions of  others.  1855  T.  MOORE  Nature  printed  I'd  as 
Plate  v,  The  smooth  three-branched  Polypody,  or  Oak  fern. 
1881  THOMSON  in  Proc.  Bcrw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  4.  449 
The  oak-fcrn  .  .  showed  exquisitely  fine  fronds. 

Oakham,  obs.  variant  of  OAKUM. 

Oaklet  (Jj-klet).  [f.  OAK  +  -LET.]  A  small  or 
youni;  o  ik-lree. 

i*7i'TYsi)Ai.L  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  xi.  242  On  the  ground 
near  the  tree  little  oaklets  were  successfully  fighting  for  life. 
1871  W.  CORY  Lett.  A>  Jrtils.  ',1897)  288  Straggling  acacias 
and  oaklets. 

Oakling  (>'klirj).  [f.  OAK  +  -LING.]  A  young 
or  small  oak  ;  an  oak  sapling. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva(^rf)  n  Oaklings,  young  beeches,  Ash 
and  some  others,  spring  from  [lie  self-sown  Mast  and  Keys. 
1754  RICHAHUSON  Gratu/ist'H  (1781)  II.  xxiv.  232  He  would 
plant  an  oakling  for  every  oak  he  cut  down.  1833  Q.  Rev, 
521  The  oakling  withers  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak. 

Oak-tree  a>"-ktti-).  =  OAK  i. 

(i  1000  Wife's  Complaint  28  (in  Cod.  Exott.  If.  115  a)  Heht 
mec  mon  wunian  on  wuda  bearwe  Under  actreo  in  bam 
earo'scraefe.  Ibid.  36.  1530  PALSGR.  249*1  Oke  tree,  chesne. 
1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  t.  29  Ashamed  of  the  oketrees  wherein 
yenaue  so  delited.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  Forest  Laws 
c.  12.  12  Gif  the  forestar  finds  anie  man  .  .  heueand  dune 
ane  aik  trie.  1811  CLARE  Vttl.  Minstr.  I.  112  The  oak  tree 

narl'd  and  notch  'd.   1841  CARLYLE  Pref.  to  Emerson's  Ess., 

he  smallest  living  acorn  is  fit  to  be  the  parent  of  oaktrees 
without  end.  attrib.  1888  STEVENSON  Slack  Arrow  172 
The  heart  misgave  her  [the  ship)  in  her  oak-tree  ribs. 

f  b.  Oak-tree  Clay,  W.  Smith's  name  for  the 

Wealdcn  Clay  :  from  the  oak  forests  of  the  Weald. 

1816  W.  SMITH   Strata  Ident.  Pt.  II.  u  The  Oak-tree 

Clay  also  may  be  mistaken  or  confounded  with  the  Brick 

Earth,  which  in  several  parts  produces  good  oak. 

Oakum  (<>"-k»m).  Forms:  i  acumba,  aecumbe, 
5  okom(e,  okcome,okem,6okym,  ocom,  occam, 
6-7  ocam,  6-8  okam,  ockam,  7  ooum,  oo(o)ome, 
ocham,  oacombe,  okebam,  okame,  7-8  oakam, 
-ham,  ockham,  okum,  7-  oakum.  [OE.  dcumbe 
fern,  or  neut.,  Acumba,  dcuma  masc.,  var.  ofseciimlie, 
Kcuina,  pi.  -an,  lit.  off-combings  =  OH  G.  achambi, 
MHG.  dliambe,  dkamp  neut.,  f.  *-,  A-  privative, 
'away',  'off',  +  camb-  stem  of  Cftuban,  KKMK,  to 
comb.] 

1  1.  The  coarse  part  of  the  flax  separated  in  hack- 
ling ;  hards,  tow  ;  also,  clippings,  trimmings, 
shreds.  Obs. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  22  Afyl  3a  wunde,  &  mid  acumban 
beswe&e.  Ibid.  80  Sealf  eft,  medowyrt  acumban.  f  icoo 
AJ.FRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  152/15  .?r*r//>a,a:cumbe.  a  1100 
AldHelm  Gloss,  i.  3393  (Napier  88/1)  Putainina,  acumba. 
Ibid.  2.  187  Acutnan. 

2.  Loose  fibre,  obtained  by  untwisting  and  pick- 
ing old  rope  ;   used  in  caulking  ships'  seams,  in 
stopping   up   leaks,    and    sometimes    in    dressing 
wounds.     The  picking  of  it  as  an  employment  of 
convicts  and  inmates  of  workhouses,  which  was 
formerly  common,  is  now  falling  into  disuse. 

1481-90  Howard  Houseli.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  24  Item,  for  pich 
and  okom  viij.  d.  1485  in  Cely  Papers  (1900)  182  Item  a 
stone  okem,  \d.  1486  Kaval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  18 
Pitche  i.ine  okum  and  other  sturTe.  1405  Ibid.  164  Okome 
bought  &  spent  a  bought  Calkyng.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing 
(1843)  81  Many  of  them.  .may.,  lose  okam.  1590  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  II.  ll.  104  Calked  with  the  huskes  of  Cocos  shels  beaten, 
whereof  they  make  Occam.  1617  J.  LANE  Cont.  Syr.'s  T.  242 
With  tallowe,  boild  pitch,  okeham,  tarr,  bedipps.  1622  R. 
HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  155  Peecesof  a  junke  or  rope,  chopped 
very  small,  and  ..tozed  all  as  oacombe.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Praise  Henipseed  Wks.  in.  60/2  Ships,  Barks, 
Hoyes,  Drumlers,  Craires,  Boats,  all  would  sink  But  for  the 
Ocum  caulked  in  every  chink.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab. 
cxlvi,  Some  drive  old  Okum  through  each  seam  and  rift. 
1666  PEPYS  Diary  4  June,  Who  should  it  be  but  Mr.  Daniel, 
all  muffled  up,.  .and  his  right  eye  stopped  with  oakum? 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Oakam,  Ockam,  or  Okum,  (a  Sea-Term). 
1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  23  Easy  Labour  at  first, 
such  as  picking  of  Wool  or  Cotton,  teasing  of  Ockam.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Aaaiijb,  Black  oakum..  is 
made  of  tarred  ropes.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Eff.  Mast  xxvi.  87 
Picking  oakum,  until  we  got  enough  to  caulk  the  ship  all 
over.  1836  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  59  An  oakum  poultice  is 
kept  applied. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  oakum-ball,  -boy,  -chisel', 
oakum-headed,  -whiskered  adjs. 

1701  Eng.  Income*.  Pub.  Elections  17  A  sufficient  Number 
of  Setts  of  Oakham  Balls.  1805  Naval  Cliron,  XIII.  243 
From  the  first  Officer  to  the  lowest  Oakum-boy  (at  Dock- 
yard). 1865  DICKONS  Mut.  Fr.  IL  xiii,  The  oakum-headed, 
oakum-whiskered  man. 

Oak-wood  (,ou-k,wn;d). 

1.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  oak.  b.  Growing 
oak-timber;  oak-trees. 

1504  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camdenl  188  They  have  sold  oke 
wood  at  Nesfeld.  1801  MACS-KILL  Mayday  15  The  cliffs 
crown'd  with  oakwood.  1800  FRAZEK  Cold.  B,'ugh  II.  iv. 
203  The  needfire  was.  .kindled  by  the  friction  of  oak-wood. 

A.  A  wood  or  forest  of  oaks. 

1813  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rida  (1885)  I.  287  Land,  great  part 
of  winch  consists  of  oak-woods.  1856  Si  \M.KY  .SY«<i<  *  fat. 
n.  11858)  144  On  the  table-lands  of  Gilead  are  the  thick 
oak-woods  of  Bashan.  1881  VERN.  I.I-E  Belcara  vii.  194 
Among  the  undulating  fields  and  oakwoods. 

Oaky  f/u-ki),  a.    [f.  OAK  +  -Y.] 

1.  Resembling  oak  ;  strong,  firm,  hard. 

1631  Ctlestina  xxi.  198  Better  .  .  in  thai  my  more  strong  and 


oaky  age,  Ihen  in  this  my  weake  and  feeble  declining.  <»  1696 
HP.  HALL  1-lstatt  Car.  Wks.  1817  V.  261  The  u-il 
flinty  hearts  of  men  turned  into  flesh. 

2.  Abounding  in  oaks. 

111840  BKIUJUKS  I-itu-a  li'rittcit  in  Switzerland  Poems 
213  What  silence  drear  in  England's  oaky  forest. 

Oaph,  obs.  form  of  OAF. 

Oar  (o«j),  sb.  Forms:  o.  i  ar,  ace.  are,  3-7 
ore,  (5  hore,  oyre),  4-6  core,  6-H  oare,  6- 
oar,  (6  oer,  owre,  6-7  ower).  P.  north.  3-6  ar, 
are,  5-6  ayr(e,  air(e,  7  aer.  [OE.  Ar  str.  fem. 
cognate  with  ON.  dr,  $r  (Sw.  ar,  ara,  Da.,  Norw. 
aare) :— OTeut.  "aira:  perh.  radically  akin  to  Gr. 
(f-  in  ipfTTit  rower,  Iptr/tos  oar.] 

1.  A  long  wooden  lever  used  to  propel  a  boat, 
consisting  of  a  stout  pole,  widened  and  flattened 
at  one  end  into  a  blade,  to  press  against  the  water 
as  a  fulcrum. 

A  small  oar,  a  pair  of  which  is  used  by  one  rower,  is  called 
a  scull.  Large  ship  oars  are  called  rwtfps.  Oars  are  some- 
times used  for  steering,  as  in  whale-boats. 

a.  noooO.  K.Caron.^0.  *97Sume  hacfdon.lx.  ara.  ciooo 
Gnomic  Verses  188  (Gr.)  DrujaS  his  ar  on  horde,  c  1190 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  472/347  Huy  drowen  op  sell  and  ore. 
c  1330  R.  BKI-NNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12059  Ancres,  ores, 
redy  to  handc.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2308  Pliilomeiie, 
The  oris  pullyn  forth  the  vessel  faste.  1387  TREVISA //;£</<•« 
(Rolls)  IV.  iSj  An  hondred  schippes  and  britty,  wit  seilles 
and  wib  cores.  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  14  A 
Cokke  of  xiiij  ores.  1493  Kevnninster  Cartul.  (1878)  195 
A  cobyll  w'  ij  oyies.  1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  167 
Orys  for  the  mayne  Bole,  c  1500  Meltaine  xxiv.  177  [He) 
rowed  in  hys  galyote  with  eyght  bores.  1539  TAVERNER 
Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  u  He  ought  to  holde  ihe  oore  y' 
hatbe  lerned  it.  1540  in  Marsdcn  Set.  PI.  Crt.  Adm.  (1894) 


HURST  JEneis  l.  (Arb.)  21  The  oars  are  cleene  splintred. 
1613  BINCHAM  Xenophon  83  They  had  also  a  ship  of  fiftie 
owers.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  i.  3  To  bring  our  Ores 
into  Ihe  house.  163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Kiondfs  Eromena  n 
A  baslard  Galley  ol  ihree  and  thirty  banks  with  sixe  men  to 
an  oare,  he  armed  her.  1650  D.  PELL  linfr.  Sea  14  They 
must  first  take  a  turn  at  the  Oar,  before  they  come  either  to 
the  Helm  or  Stern.  1799  CHARNOCK  in  Naval  Chrott.  I. 
132  In  the  modern  galleys, ..the  oars,  .are  forty-four  feet 
long.  1863  KR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  36  Pulling 
an  oar  across  the  stream. 

jS.  13. .  Sir  Trislr,  354  His  maister  J«m  bai  fand  A  bot  and 
an  are.  1375  BARBOUR  Bnue  in.  576  Sum  went  till  sler, 
and  sum  till  ar.  c  141$  WYNTOUN  Cron.  IL  viiL  73  Sum 
of  bame  bai  slewe  rycht  bare  Wytht  arys.  f  1470  HENRY 
H'allace  vii.  1067  A  hundreth  schippys,  that  ruthyr  bur 
and  ayr.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  42  The  galliasse  pat  furtht . . 
ane  hundredtht  ans  on  euerye  syde.  157*  Satir.  Poems 
Ke/orm.  xxxi.  103  Intil  a  bait  vpon  Lochlowmond,  But 
boddum,  air,  or  Ruther.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.  144  (Stat. 
Cilitc.  32)  Before  the  ship  ly  on  dry  land,  and  put  forth 
ane  aer. 

b.  In  reference  to  slaves  or  condemned  criminals 
compelled  to  row  in  galleys :  see  GALLEY  sb.  i. 

1711  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4942/1  To  condemn  Criminals ..  to 
the  Oar.  1715  NELSON  Addr.  Pcrs.  Qual,  24  The  Anguish 
and  Smart  Inat  flows  from  Your  Sins  chain  you  to  the  Oar. 

2.  fg.  Anything  that  serves,  like  an  oar,  as  a 
means  of  propulsion  in  the  water  (or  trans/,  the  air). 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXVIIL  iv,  [The  dove)  That 
glides  with  feathered  oare  through  wavy  sky.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  in.  i.  27  To  see  the  fish  Cut  with  her  golden  ores 
the  siluerstreame.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xn.  628  And  there 
row'd  off  with  owers  of  my  hands,  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card. 
Cyrus  iii.  55  The  Oars  or  finny  feet  of  Water-Fowl  1834 
MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  16  With  my  gun  therefore 
raised  in  my  left  hand,  and  making  an  oar  of  my  right, 
I  endeavoured  to  cross  over.  1871  G.  MACDONALD  A  Book 
of  Dreams  u.  t.  ii,  She  [a  swan)  comes..  With  stroke  of 
swarthy  oar. 

3.  transf.  a.  A  rowing  boat,    fair  of  oars, about 
rowed  by  two  men.     (In  qnot.  1611  including  the 
rowers.) 

I«M  [TARLTON]  jfests  (1628)  A  iij  b,  Tarlton . .  caused  a  paire 
ofOarcstotendhim,  who,  at  night,  called  on  him  to  be  gone. 
1632  SHERWOOD,  A  paire  of  cores,  petite  nacelle,  OH  bateau 
long  rame  par  deux  homines,  ayans  ckascun  deujc  avirons. 
1*34-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chatham  Soc.)  80  To  take  . .  a 
pair  of  oars  to  Greenwitch.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  13  July, 
There  being  no  oars  to  carry  me,  I  was  fain  to  call  a  skuller. 
a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  xi.  S  20  He . .  went  into  a  pair 
of  Oars  that  was  ready.  1758  Dticr,  Tkauuf  169  Tilt- 
boats,  Wherries,  Oars,  or  Scullars. 

b.  An  oarsman.    First  oars,  the  man  who  rows 
stroke ;  ft;,  one  who  takes  the  first  place. 

1749  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  If .  MaxHdStf)  II.  265  Legge.who 
..  was  next  oars.  1774  C.  DIBDIN  Song,  Jolly  Young 
Waterman,  He  was  always  first  oars  when  the  fine  ciiy 
ladies  In  a  party  to  Ranelagh  went,  or  Vauxhall.  _  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brouin  at  Ox/,  i,  One  of  the  best  oars  in  the 
University  boat.  Ibid,  iv,  I  heard  lie  was  a  capital  oar  at  Eton. 

4.  A  stick,  pole,  or  paddle,  with  which  anything 
is  stirred ;  esp.  in  Brewing,  one  with  which  the 
mash  is  stirred  in  the  tun. 

1743  Land,  ff  Country  Brew.  in.  (ed.  a)  187  A  second 
rtr-.on  stirs  it  with  an  Oar  or  Paddle',  as  it  runs  out  of  the 
Sack.  1841  MRS.  DODS  Cook's  Man.  447  The  interstices 
between  the  spars  or  rounds  of  the  oar  allow  the  mash  to  be 
shaken  through.  1850  .\'at.  En<:>cl.  XI.  595/1  The  perfect 
solution  of  the  sugar  is  aided  by  stirring  with  long  poles 
or  oars. 

5.  Phrases,     a.  To  have  an  oar  in  every  man's 
boat  (barge),  etc.,  to  have  a  hand  in  every  one's 
business  or  affairs ;  so,  to  flit  ones  oar  in  another 


OARAGE. 

mans  boat,  to  put  in  one's  oar,  etc.  b.  To  reif 
on  ones  oars,  to  Icon  on  the  handles  of  one'*  oars 
and  thereby  raise  them  horizontally  out  of  the 
water ;  fig.  to  suspend  one's  effort*,  take  thin^, 
easy.  c.  To  have,  take,  etc.,  the  labouring  oar ; 
see  LABOI  KIN*;  ///.  a.  4. 

*•  "543  UDALL  Ereum.  Apoph,  \\,  180  In  ccbe  mannes  botc, 
would  he  haue  an  ore.  1653  H.  COCAN  tr,  Pinte't  7V*r. 
xxv,  95  One  of  ours,  .who  would  needs  have  an  oar  In  our 
talk,  told  him  [etc.].  1706  [K.  WARD]  Wooden  frorU  nig. 
sccted  (1708)  64  He's  sure  to  have  an  Oar  in  other  V 
Concerns.  c*779  R*  CI*MBEBLASD  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  412  Whilst  I  have  such  a  friend  to  act  forme, 
why  should  I  put  in  my  oar?  1809  MAI  KIN  G'/7  iitai  L  vii. 
p  i,  I.  .put  in  my  oar  whenever  I  thought  I  could  uyagood 
thing.  1886  BESANT  Childr.  Gib  fan  \\.  xxx,  Now,  don'l  you 
put  your  oar  in,  young  woman.  You'd  best  stand  out  of  the 
way,  you  had  1 

b.  17*6  SIJELVOCKE  Voy.  romut^  World  (1751)  271  They 
lay  upon  their  oars  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  all  1  could  do 
to  make  them  keep  their  way.  1784  R.  PUTNAM  tn  M.  Cutler 
l.iff,  etc.  (1888)  I.  175  Many  of  them  are  unable  to  lie  long 
on  ihcir  oars,  waiting  the  decision  of  Congress  on  our 
petition.  1836  M ARMY AT  Midsh.  Easy  xiii,  Mr.  Sawbridgc 
immediately  ordered  the  boats  to  lie  upon  their  oars.  1836 
LADY  GRANVILLK  Lett.  Oct.  (1894)  11.  215  We  shall  be  able. . 
to  rest  on  our  oars  for  a  long  time.  1887  A  then  mum  16  Apr. 
530/3  The  managers  of  the  usual  autumn  gathering  of 
paintings . .  will  rest  on  their  oars. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  simple  attrib.,  as  oar-bandt 
-beruht  -blade^  -leather,  -roll^  ~songt  -stroke,  -thong, 
-tie,  -timber,  -work ;  objective,  instrumental,  etc.,  as 
oar-breaker )  -maker;  oar-jinned^  -footed t-like>  -loving 
adjs. ;  oar-fish,  a  name  for  fishes  of  the  family 
RegalecidK,  esp.  Regatecus  Banksii,  from  their 
compressed  oar-like  bodies;  oar-helm,  an  oar 
used  as  a  helm;  oar-lop  (see  LOP);  oar-peg  — 
oar-thole  ;  oar-port  =3  OAR-HOLE  ;  oar-propeller 
(see  quot.) ;  oar-rudder,  an  oar  used  as  a  rudder; 
oar-thole,  a  thole-pin. 

1841  FAKADA*  in  B.  Jones  /.//t  (1870)  II.  151  We  broke  the 
'oar-band;  we  were  blown  back  and  sideways.  1888  T. 
WATTS  Burden  Amiada  in  Athenxttm  18  AUK*  224/2  *Oar« 
benches  gleam  with  smoking  glaives.  1849  OROTE  Grtftc 
ll.  xli.  V.  179  The  *oar-bladea  were  broken  by  collision. 
1897  Archxoiogia  V.  393  An  ancient  Irish  oar-blade  of 
black  oak  found  at  Toome  Bar.  1641  DENHAM  Cooper's  II. 
307  So  toward  n  Ship  the  *oare-fir?d  Gallics  ply.  1846 
WORCESTER,  *0ar-/coted,  having  feet  used  as  oars.  Bttrnet. 
1883  A.  K.  COLQUHOUN  Across  Lhryst  I.  xvi.  90  By  means  of 
a  huge  *  oar-helm  worked  over  the  bow.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH 
Aristopk.  54  note,  The  *oar-leather  was  a  strap  by  which 
the  oar  was  fastened  to  the  rowlock.  1835-6  TODO  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  269/2  Their  *oar-like  feet.  1887  J.  F.  KBANK 
Three  Years  Wand.  I.  ii.  34  A  true  sea-snake,  with  flattened 
oar-like  tail.  1866  BLACKIK  Homer  -V  Iliad  \.  93  AH  the 
*oar-loving  Paphians  honour  the  sceptre  of  Mentes.  1861 
P.  BARKY  Dockyard  Ecott.  in  Eighteenth  in  order  stand 
ihe  'oar-makers'  shops.  I&M  Atkfmrum  10  Oct.  477/3  All 
galleys.. had  their  "oar-ports  placed  obliquely  above  each 
other  in  horizontal  rows.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  MetA.,  *Oar. 
/>•«>/«'//(•/-,  a  device  to  imitate  by  machinery  the  action  of 
sculling.  1845  STOCOUELEH  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  »8o, 
Native  boats  ..  their  strange  "oar-rudders  far -project  ing. 
1775  JOHNSON  West.  Isl.t  Kaasay,  There  is  now  an  *oar- 
song  used  by  the  Hebrideans.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.* 


gunwale.  1806  CORBETT  tail  of 

Asgard  II.  148  There  was  no  such  "oar-work  done  in  the 
whole  fleet. 

Oar,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb^ 

L  traits.  To  propel  with  or  as  with  oare;  to 
row.  Also  trans/.  m&Jig. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  11.  L  118  He. .oared  Himselfe  with  his 
good  armes  in  lusty  stroke  To  th 'shore.  17»<  POPE  Odyss. 
XVL  247  And  what  blessed  hands  have  oared  thee  on  the 
way?  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vn.  xxvii.  The  eagle.. 
Oaring  with  rosy  leet  its  silver  boat.  1841  TENNYSON  To 
E.  L.  iv.  1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Dust  II.  340  Many  boats., 
oared  by  the  jolly  young  watermen. 

2.  intr.  To  row;  to  advance,  as  if  propelled 
by  oars. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Thess.  iv.  it  Not  caring  in  other 
mens  boats  nor  medling  in  other  mens  bishopncks.  (Cf. 
OARJ&  6  a.)  17*3  POPE  Odyss.  XIL  526  Sudden  I  dropt 
amidst  the  flashing  main.. And  oar'd  with  laboring  arms 
along  the  flood.  1816  SOUTHEY  Poets'  Pilgrim,  i.  27  A  swan 
kept  oaring  near  with  upraised  eye.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES 
Ens  *  Psyckt  Sept.  vii,  Till,  oaring  here  and  there,  the 
queen  he  found. 

8.   trans.  To  make  (one's  way)  as  with  oars. 

1801  SOUTHEY  Thftaka  xi.  vi.  Now  oaring  with  slow  wing 
her  upward  way.  a  1851  D.  M.  Mow  Potmt,  Remembered 
Beauty,  Graceful  as  the  swan  Oaring  its  way  athwart  a 
summer  lake.  1863  W.  W.  STOHV  Reta  di  R.  I.  vu.  183 
Stately  white  swans  oaring  their  way  with  rosy  feet. 

4.  To  strike  (the  water)  as  with  oars,  to  traverse 
as  by  rowing. 

1773-83  HOOLE  Orl.  fur.  xi.  260  The  Paladin,  .oar'd  with 
nervous  limbs  The  billowy  brine. 
b.  To  strike  with  an  oar. 

1894  R.  GRAHAM  Pa^an  Papers  136  A  golden  carp  of 
fattest  build,  I  oared  it  in  translucent  waters. 

5.  To  move  (one's  hands,  etc.)  like  oars. 

i88a  JEFFF.RIES  Boris  I.  ix.  148  He  put  his  flat  hands 
together,  pushed  them  out,  and  oared  them  round  as  h«  hi 
often  done  on  land. 

Oar,  oare,  obs.  forms  of  ORE  so. 

Oarage  ilO«'red3).    [f.  OAK  sb.  +  -AGE.] 

1.  The  action  of  oars,  rowing;  movement  ol 
limbs  like  that  of  oars. 


OAHED. 

1761  Centl.  Mag.  544  Hands  that  with  even  oarage  part 
and  meet.  1872  BLACKII-:  Lays  Highl.  7  They  oared  with 
gentle  oarage  From  the  dear-loved  oaks  of  Derry.  1888  E. 
WARRE  in  Woodgate  Boating  3  The  first  man . .  who  essayed 
the  oarage  of  his  arms  and  legs. 

2.  Apparatus  or  fittings  of  the  nature  of  oars ; 
outfit  of  oars ;  rowing  apparatus. 

1828  J.  BAILEY  Facciolatis  Lex.,  Rcmigium,  all  that 
part  of  a  ship's  furniture  which  is  connected  with  the 
rowing  of  it,  or  (as  might  be  said)  the  oarage.  1855 
SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  240  He  plies  along  the  Empyrean 
vast  On  th'  oarage  of  his  wings.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  tr 
Ball.,  At  Eleusis  172  Like  scaled  oarage  of  a  keen  thin  fish 
In  seawater.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  JEneid\.  280  So  with  her 
oarage  crippled,  the  ship  makes  slowly  her  way. 

Oared  (6»ad),  a.  [f.  OAR  j£. +  -ED2.]  Pro- 
vided with  oars ;  also  in  parasynthetic  combina- 
tions, as  four-oared,  six-oared. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  u.  vi.  191  The  eighteen  oared  barge. 
1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  18  A  ten-oared  boat  filled  with 
soldiers  approached.  1847  lllustr.  Lend.  News  10  July 
23/2  Trial  races  for  the  classification  of  oared  boats.  1866 
NEALE  Smtneu  tr  Hymns  41  Where  shall  go  no  oared 
galley:  1884  [HAMILTON]  Jaunt  in  a  Junk  ii.  18  At  a  pace 
which  speedily  put  oared  pursuit  out  of  the  question. 

Oar-hole  (oo-rlwl).  Also  5  arehole.  The 
hole  in  the  side  of  a  galley,  etc.  through  which  an 
oar  passes. 

14..  Nom.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  737/32  Hoc  rolumber,a  are- 
hole.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  197  Eche  of  them  an  ore 
toke  in  hande,  At  "ore-holes  viij.,  as  I  understonde.  1648- 
78  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Riem-gaten,  Roty-gaten,  the 
par-holes  to  put  out  the  Oars.  1880  WALLACE  Ben-IIur  in. 
ii,  Each  oar-hole  was  a  vent  through  which  the  labourer,  .had 
plenty  of  sweet  air. 

Oarie,  obs.  form  of  ORT. 

Oario-  (o^-na,  o,e»riip-),  combining  form  of 
Gr.  yapiov  little  egg,  taken  in  sense  of  L.  ovanum 
ovary,  found  in  a  few  rarely  used  terms  of  Pathology, 
etc.,  instead  of  the  more  usual  OVARIO-.  Examples 
are:  Oa-riocele  [Gr.  /ojAr;  tumour],  hernia  or 
tumour  of  the  ovary.  Oario'pathy  [see  -PATHY], 
disease  of  the  ovary ;  hence  Oariopa-thic  a.,  per- 
taining to  oariopathy.  Oario  tomy  [Gr.  TO/U) 
cutting],  excision  of  the  ovary,  ovariotomy.  So 
also  Oarltts  (o,ar3i-tis)  [see  -ITIS],  inflammation 
of  the  ovary,  ovaritis;  hence  Oaritic  (o,ari-tik)  a., 
pertaining  to  oaritis. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  [has  Oariocele,  Oariopathic, 
Oariopathy,  Oaritic,  Oaritis].  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex,,  Oario- 
tomy,  same  as  Ovariotomy. 

OarleSS  (5»-jles),  a.  [f.  OAR  si.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  oar  or  oars ;  undisturbed  by  oars. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  27  Mast-less,  oar-less,  and 
from  Harbour  far.  1813  BYRON  Br.  Atydos  ii.  xxvi,  A 
broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat  1882  TENNYSON  To  Virgil  v, 
Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow,  unlaborious  earth  and 
oarless  sea. 

Oarlock  (o*-jl?k).  Forms  :  i  arloc,  5  orlok, 
7  orelock,  9  oar-lock.  [OE.  drloc,  f.  Ar  oar  + 
loc  lock,  closure,  enclosure.  Cf.  also  ROWLOCK.] 
A  notch  or  fork  in  which  the  oar  of  a  boat  plays ; 
a  rowlock. 

•ziioo  Ags.    Voc^   in_  Wr.-Wukker    288/6    Columtaria, 


orlokes.  Ibid.  375  Si  navigat  in  horlok,  unum  denarium. 
1057  HOWELL  Londinop.  85  Euery  little  Ship  with  orelocks 
[paid]  a  peny.  1880  N.  H.  BISHOP  Sneak-Box  218,  I  heard 
in  the  distance  the  sound  of  oars  moving  in  the  oar-locks. 

Oa-rman.  rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  MAN.]    =next. 

1608  D.  TfuviLL]  Ess.  Pol.  f,  Mor.  56  Like  vnto  our 
Ower-men,  looke  one  way,  and  row  another,  a  1619 
FOTHERBY^MCO///.  ii.  xi.  §  4  (.622)  3!7  The  Oare-men,  and 

§vWvrrS,T°  Jle,r-r?arge-  J'Z5  D';DLEY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXIII.  263  [They]  carry  six  Men,  viz.  the  Harponeer 
in  the  Fore-part  of  the  Boat,  four  Oar-men,  and  the  Steers- 
man.  1818  MILMAN  Samor  1.73  The.  homage  fawn'd  By 
her  tair  handmaids,  and  her  oarmen  gay. 

Oarsman  (o'-izmxn).  [f.  oar's,  possessive  of 
OAR  +  MAN  ;  formerly  oarman :  see  prec.]  A 
'  man  of  the  oar ' ;  one  who  uses  oars  ;  a  rower 

1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  328,  I  was  one  of  the  most 
expert  oarsmen  that  rowed  on  the  Isis.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
LatxUMtlm  13  Scarcely  the  wave  foamed  white  to  the 

rckless  harrow  of  oarsmen.  1891  A.  J.  FOSTER  Ouse  208 
bandy  s  Cut  is  well  known  to  Cambridge  oarsmen 

Hence  OaTsmanship,  the  art  of  rowing. 

1873  Daily  News  18  Feb.  5/6  The  apparent  decline  of 
good  oarsmanship  on  the  Isis.  1882  Standard  16  Sept.  3/6 
1  he  amateur  oarsmanship  of  the  London  Clubs. 

Oa-rswoman.  [f.  as  prec.  +  WOMAN.]  A 
woman  who  rows. 

1882  J.  PAYN  Kit  iii  You  are  a  first-rate  oarswoman.    1893 

An,.'!    P>  T°  d.lstln8uish  herself  as  an  oarswoman. 

Oar  weed,  variant  of  OHEWEED. 

Oary  (oa-ri),  a.     [f.  OAR  si'.  +  -Y.] 

1.  a.  Ot  the  nature,  or  having  the  function  of,  an 
oaroroars;  oar-like,  b.  Furnished  with  oars ;  oared 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  m.  44o  The  Swan  with  Arched  neck 
..proudly  Rowes  Her  state  with  Oarie  feet.  ,79, 
floM  '/"^".I98  Al1  launch  their  oary  barks  into  tfie 
flood.  1832  J.  AUSTIN  Stl.  Grk.  Choric  Poet.,  sEschylus 
Again.  53  So,  when  bereaved  the  vultures  ply  Their  oarv 
wings  "thwart  the  sky.  ,87,  R.  ELLIS  cJ&Z&£urrt!^ 
Came  and  shook  thro  heaven  his  pennons  oary  before  me. 

a.  Conili.  (parasyntlietic),  as  oary-footed,  oary- 
wmged,  having  oary  feet,  wings. 
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1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlcm.  Prel.  (1878)  3  Here  and  there  a 
cygnet.. never  finds  the  living  stream  in  fellowship  with  it 
own  oary-footed  kind.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  iv.  4  Oary 
wing'd  alike  To  fleet  beyond  them,  or  to  scud  beneath  a  sail 

Oas(e,  obs.  forms  of  OOZE  sb. 

Oasis  (0|<T''sis,  cii-asis).  PI.  oases  (-/z).  [a.  L, 
oasis,  a.  Gr.  oaffis  (Herod.),  app.  of  Egyptian  origin : 
cf.  Coptic  oualie  (whence  Egyptian  Arab.  •waK) 
dwelling-place,  oasis,  f.  ouih  to  dwell. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  the  a.  in  Gr.  and  L.  there  appears  to 
be  no  direct  evidence ;  but  the  tradition  of  the  schools,  and 
the  preponderance  of  English  usage,  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  poets,  make  it  long,  ocl'sis',  so  also,  Ger.  and  Sp. 
od'sis,  It.  oa'si.  The  pronunciation  o'tisis  is  however  used 
by  many,  esp.  in  Scotland  and  U.S.] 

A  name  of  the  fertile  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  ; 
hence,  gen.  A  fertile  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  Vlt.  i.  549  But  were  no  lesse 
injurious  to  Oasis,  and  other  Roman  subjects.  1684  tr. 
Zoshniis's  Hist.  v.  321  Now  this  Oasis  was  a  sad  barren 


Egypt  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed  5)  239  Near  it  is  a 
model  of  the  pyramids.. accompanied  by  an  oasis  with  its 

?rove  of  palms,  and  a  caravan  of  camels.  1838  Econ. 
regetation  158  The  garniture  of  the  oases,  or  'isles  of  the 
desert '.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  1.  3  A  waste  of  sand, 
in  which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertility.  1877 
A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  vii.  171  A  little  oasis  of  date  palms 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  spring. 

fig.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Poems,  to  Sir  F.  Burdctt  iii, 
England  could  not  stand  A  lone  oasis  in  the  desert  ground 
Of  Europe's  slavery.  1842  TENNYSON  E.  Morris  3  lily  one 
Oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth  Of  city  life  !  1868  E.  EDWARDS 
Ralegh  I.  xxv.  609  The  one  pleasant  oasis  amidst  the  dreary 
memories  of  a  voyage. 

Hence  (irreg.)  Oa'sal,  Oasi'tic  adjs.,  pertain- 
ing to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  an  oasis. 

1888  W.  BOYD  in  CamMdgeCtAzss.) Press  15  Sept.,  Castle 
Hill  looks  like  an  oasal  mountain  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
low  sand-hills.  1896  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Feb.  465  Over- 
crowding  of  animal  life  in  these  oasitic  areas. 

Oast  (o»st).  Forms :  a.  I  ast,  (4  a  nost), 4-9031, 
4-7  host(e,  6  oste,  7  cost,  8  oust,  6-  oast.  0.  5 
est,  7  east,  eest.  [OE.  Ast,  corresp.  to  MJLG.  eisl, 
Du.  eest,  formerly  also  eist :— OTent.  *aisto-z  from 
*aiitto-z,  f.  root  aidli,  weak  grade  idh,  ii,  aict  (Skr. 
idh]  to  burn,  whence  also  OE.  dd,  OHG.  eit  blazing 
pile,  funeral  pyre,  and,  outside  Teut.,  L.  Kdes,  OLat. 
aidis  hearth,  house,  sestus  heat,  sstas  summer,  Gr. 
alSos  heat,  Irish  aedh  heat.  Oast  is  the  native 
form ;  est,  eest,  east,  introduced  from  Flanders.] 

1.  f  a-  "rig.  =  KILN.   b.  Later,  A  kiln  for  drying 
malt  or  hops,  now  spec.,  for  drying  hops. 

c  1050  Suppl.  sEl/ric's  1  -oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  185/30  Sicca. 
tortum,  cyln,  uel  ast.  1380  A  nc.  Deeds  C.  364  (Pub.  Rec. 
Office),  [Grant  by  John  Haddele  of  a  cottage,  &c.  to  Peter 
atte  Hacche,  near] '  les  lymhostes '.  ?  c  1390  Form  of  Cuiy 
in  Warner  Antiq.  Culin.  4  Take  benes  and  dry  hem  in  a 
nost  or  in  an  ovene.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  i.  457  Wei 
clerk  &  fer  from  ostis,  bath  &  stable.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Hcresbach's  Hnsb.  (1586)  p  b,  A  Brewhouse  with  an  Oast  for 
drying  of  Malt.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  150 
To  contain.. the  hair  of  your  Oost  or  Kiln,  or  a  Blanket 
tacked  round  the  same  about  the  edges.  1710  Act  9  Anne 
c.  13.  §  8  No  Person .  .shall . .  make  use  of  any  Oust  Storehouse 
or  other  Place  or  of  any  Kiln  for  curing  or  keeping  of  Hops. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  242  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  oast  or  kiln  constantly  at  work.  1881 
WHITEHEAD  Hopsn  Oasts  and  other  buildings  must  be  built. 

2.  Comb.  oast-cloth,oast-haire(seequot.l86i); 
oast-house,  a  building  containing  a  kiln  for  drying 
hops ;  also  the  whole  structure  composing  a  kiln. 

1410  in  Rogers  Agric.  *  Prices  III.  546/2  'Hoste  cloth. 
1462  Ibid.  556/2  Ostcloth.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric. 
(1681)  153  On  this  Bed,  without  any  Oost-cloth,  lay  your 
Hops  by  Basket-fulls.  1861  llluslr.  Times  5  Oct.  221 
Covered  with  the  oastcloth,  a  sort  of  haircloth  blanket,  on 
which  the  hops  are  laid  to  dry.  1668  Cantero.  Marriage 
Licences  (MS.>,  Robert  Joy  of  S.  Peter  in  Thanet,  "hosthair 
weaver.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  252  The  square  above, 


K.  LEE  West.  Wildfl.  I.  140  He  passed  to  a  rick-yard  and 
oast-house  beyond. 

Oast,  Oastess(e,  obs.  forms  of  HOST,  HOSTESS. 

Oastler,  Oastman.obs.  ff.  OSTLF.K.HOASTJIAN. 

Oasy,  obs.  form  of  OOZY  a. 

Oat  (out),  sb. ;  usually  in  pi.  oats  (<J«ts). 
Forms  •.  sing,  i  ate,  ffite,  4-7  ote,  (5  hole),  6-7 
oate,  6-  Sc.  ait,  7  dial,  eat,  S-  oat.  //.  a.  i  atan, 
3  aten,  3-4  oten,  4  ooten,  5  otyn.  0.  4-7  otes, 
5  otys,  otis,  (hotys),  5-6  ootes,  -is,  6  ottes, 
(wot(t)es),  6-7  oates,  6-  oats  ;  Sc.  5  atis,  etes, 
aitis,  aittes,  8-  aite.  [OE.  die,  pi.  atan,  wk. 
fern.,  not  found  in  the  cognate  langs.,  and  of  ob- 
scure origin.  The  general  Teutonic  name  is  OTeut 
*hatron-  and  its  representatives :  see  HAVEK. 

Oat  differs  from  other  names  of  cereals,  ancient  or  modern, 


OAT. 

may  be  inferred  that  primarily  oat  was  not  the  plant  or  its 
produce  in  the  mass,  but  denoted  an  individual  grain;  cf. 
groat  with  its  collective  pi.  groats.  This  may  point  to  oats 
being  eaten  originally  in  the  grains,  not,  like  wheat  and 
barley,  in  the  form  of  meal  or  flour.  But  the  scanty  early 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  show  this.] 
1.  //.  The  grains  of  a  hardy  cereal  (see  sense  2) 
forming  an  important  article  of  food  in  many 
countries  for  men  and  also  a  chief  food  of  horses ; 
usually  collectively,  as  a  species  of  grain. 

nooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  84  jenim  bean  mela  oj>^e  astena, 
o3oe  beres.  ?«  uoo  Ibid,  III.  292  Nim  atena  gratan.  c  1126 
O.  E,  C/iron.  anno  1124  {Laud  MS.)  Man  S£elde..J^et  acer 
sa;d  aten,  Jjget  is  feower  sed  laepas  to  feower  scillingas. 
c  1205  LAV.  29256  per  biforen  he  gon  geoten  draf  and  chaf 
and  aten.  a  12*5  Ancr.  A*.  312  Me  nime5  et  vuel  dettur 
oten  uor  hweate.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  iv.  45  A  tayle  of 
Ten  quarter  oten.  1393  Ibid.  C.  ix.  306  A  fewe  croddes  and 
creyme,  and  a  cake  of  otes.  c  1500  Mclusine  XXL  127  That 
ootis  shuld  be  gyuen  to  the  horses.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting 
w.  Kennedic\-y$  Thowskaffisand  beggis  mairbeirand  ait  is. 


and  shoing  and  other  necessaries  for  ijij  horses.  1732 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  i.  251  Oat*, 
cleansing,  resolving,  and  pectoral.  1857  ELIZA  ACTON  Eng. 
ISread-Bk.  i.  vi.  75  In  the  south  of  England  oats  are  not 
employed  for  bread,  but  only  for  feeding  horses.  1900  Westtn. 
Gaz.  15  Nov.  2/1  With,  .two  camp  kettles  and  packets  of  tea 
and  Quaker  Oats . .  we  made  a  great  feast  of  tea  and  porridge. 
b.  sing.  A  single  grain  of  oats.  rare. 

1677  Outw  Anat.  Fruits  in.  i.  §  n  A  Cluster  of  other 
little  Bags,  about  the  bigness  of  an  Oate.  1780  A.  YOUNG 
Tour  Irel.  I.  288  Nor  would  the  horses  touch  an  oat,  while 
they  could  get  carrots. 

2.  Thecereal  plant^WWH saliva^ which  yields  this 
grain,  cultivated  in  numerous  varieties  in  all  cool 
climates,  a.  Usually  in //.,  collectively,  as  a  crop. 

X3°3  K.  BKUNNF,  Handl.  Sytwe  10110  Whete  corne  wyl 
nat  prykke,  As  otesdowun,  or  barlykke.  c  1425  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  664/13  /fcc  ««*"«,  otys.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Husb.  §  14  There  be  .Hi.  maner  of  otes,  that  i.s  to  saye,  redde 
otes,  blacke  otes,  and  roughe  otes.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  iv. 
xiii.  467  The  pilde  Otes  are  sowen  in  the  gardens  of  Her- 
boristes.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  61  Ceres  . .  thy  riche  Leas 
of  Wheate,  Rye,  Barley,  Fetches,  Oates  and  Pease.  1671 
H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  181  Nor  do  they  sell  it  [hay] 
much  cheaper  than  oats  itself.  1786  BURNS  Sc.  Drink 
iii,  Let.. Aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn.  1843  J.  A.  SMITH 
Product.  Fanning  (ed.  2)  105  Upon  the  same  field  which 
will  yield  only  one  harvest  of  wheat,  two  successive  crops 
of  barley  may  be  raised,  and  three  of  oats. 

b.  The  singular,  oatt  is  used  either  to  indivi- 
dualize the  plant  or  a  particular  variety  or  sort,  or 
to  denote  a  single  plant  (but  this  would  ordinarily 
be  called  an  oat-plant}. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  xvii.  (Tollem.  MS.)  Otc 
is  an  herbe,  and  £>e  seed  berof  acordej?  to  use  of  men  and  of 
nors.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  372/2  Ote,  or  havur  corne, 


HI.  423   .  .  _  ._   __._ 

the  black  Oat.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Editc.  i.  17  The  oat  is 
the  hardiest  of  all  cereal  plants. 

3.  sing,  and  collect,  pi.    Applied  to  wild  species 
of  Avena  (called  also  Oat-grass),  several  of  which 
are    indigenous   to   the   British    Isles;    esp.    the 
"Wild  Oat,  Avena  fatua,  a  tall  grass  resembling 
the  cultivated  oat  (of  which  it  is  perhaps  the  wild 
original),  a  frequent  weed  in  cornfields,  and  noted 
"or  its  long  twisted  awn,  which  makes  an  excellent 
lygrometer.  False  Oat,  the  Oat-like  Grass,  Arrhc- 
latherum. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  599  Loliuin,  atae.  anoo  Gloss,  in 
Vr.-Wulcker  480/28  Zizania,  atan,  o&Se  lasor.  c  1475  Pict. 

'oc,  ibid.  785/13  Hec  avicnla,  wild  hote.  1551  TURNER 
fferbali.  E  vj,  Ther  are  ij.kyndes  of  otes:  the  one  is  called 
n  English  comonly,  otes  :  and  the  other.. wild  otes.  1578 
-YTE  Dodoens  iv.  xiiL  467  Also  there  is  a  barren  Ote,  of 
ome  called  the  purre  Otes,  of  others  wilde  Otes.. The 
'urwottes  or  wilde  Otes,  commeth  vp  in  many  places 
amongst  wheate  and  without  sowing.  1697  DRYDKN  Virg. 
"jeorg.  i.  229  And  oats  unblest,  and  darnel  domineers.  1785 
klARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xiii.  (1704)  141  Bearded  Oat  grass, 

ulgarly  called  Wild  Oats.  1806  GALFINE  Brit.  Bot.  40  Wild 
oat  or  haver.  1835  HOOKER  Brit,  Flora  53  A.fatna^  wild 
Oat..X.  strigosa^  bristle-pointed  Oat. 

attrib*  1676  Phil.   Trans,  XI.  651  The  commodiousness 

f  this  kind  of  Hygroscope  in  comparison  of  those  made 
of  wild  Oat-beards,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos, 
1776)  II.  30  An  easier  and  still  a  cheaper  [hygrometer]., 
nay  be  made  by  a  wild  oat-beard,  which  lengthens  with  dry 
veather  and  contracts  with  moisture. 

4.  Phr.   To  sow  one's  wildcats  i  to  commit  youth- 
ul  excesses  or  follies ;  to  spend  early  life  in  dissi- 
>ation  or  dissolute  courses  (usually  implying  sub- 
icquent  reform).     (In  reference  to  the  folly  and 

mischief  of  sowing  wild  oats  instead  of  good  grain.) 
1576  NEWTON  Lemnies  Complex,  n.  09  That  wilful  1  and 
•nruly  age,  which  lacketh  rypenes  and  discretion,  and  (as 

wee  saye)  hath  not  sowed  all  theyr  wyeld  Oates.  1583  T. 
VATSON  Centurie  of  Love  Ixxxvii,  I  finde  that  all  my  wildest 

Oates  are  sowne.     1604  DEKKER  Honest  U'k.  Wks.  1873 

.  9  You  ha  travelled  enough  now. .to  sowe  your  wilde 

teh,     1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  ix.  (1840)  i6g  Thus 

tided  my  first  harvest  of  wild  oats.    1849  ROBERTSON  Serttt. 

er.  I.  vii.  (1866)  125  A  leniency  which  often  talks  thus  : .  .A 

•mini;  man  must  sow  his  wild  oats  and  reform.     189*  Pall 

Mall  G.  12  Nov.  2/3  The  wild  oats,  fully  sown,  are  a  veritable 

oad  to  ruin. 

f  b.  Hence  Wild  Oats,  a  name  for  a  dissipated  or 

dissolute  young  fellow ;  a  *  wild '  young  man.   Obs. 


OAT. 

a  1564  BI-XON  Npsegay  Wks.  (1843)  704  The  foolish  desire 
i,t  i  main  li.i:lil  brains  anil  wild  n.iis  uliii  h  an-  altogether 
given  to  ii'-^fanylciK-'-s.  160*  How  Chun?  Gt'mi  }\'ijf  'N.1, 
Well,  w  to,  uiM  "at-.  !  siiriHlthnfl  !  pr»i!ij;al  !  1605  Lomt. 
t'uniiftat  It.  i,  For  this  wild  uats  here,  yountf  Fluwerdale, 
1  will  not  judge. 

c.  altrili.  Pertaining  to  the 'sowing  of  wild  oats'. 

1861  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XIX.  153  Girls,  it  .seems,  have  to 
pass  through  a  millinery  climacteric,  as  their  brothers 
through  ^  wild-oats  period. 

5.  transf.  (poetic].  A  pipe  made  of  an  oaten  straw, 
as  a  pastoral  instrument  of  music.   [After  L.  avena."\ 

1637  MILTON  Lytidas  88  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a 
higher  mood :  Hut  now  my  Date  proceeds.  1648  HERRICK 
Helper.,  lifufi-lick.  That  thou  shall  swear,  my  pipe  doV 
raiRne  Over  thine  oat,  as  soveraigne.  a  1876  M.  COLLINS 
Cretk  /<<c/iv.  Poems  (1886)  81  While  an  old  shepherd  with 
his  oat  Pipes  to  the  autumn  breezes. 

6.  Comb.  a.  General  combinations:  simpleattrib., 
as  oat-beard  (see  BEARD sb.  6),  -bran,  -dust,  -grain, 
-hull  (see  HULL  j*.l   I),   -husk,  -stalk,   -straw, 
-stubble  \    made  from  oat-grains,  as  oat-ale,  -beer, 
-bread,  -flour,  -groats,  -malt ;  containing  or  carry- 
ing oats,   as  oat-tag,  -cart,  -field;    objective  and 
obj.  gen.,  as  oat-brniser,  -consumer,  -eater,  -im- 
porter, -sheller,  -tying;  oat -bearing,  -growing,  -fro- 
duc  ing  &&]$.;  instrumental,  as  oat(s]-fed adj.;  simi- 
lative,  as  oat-shaped  3.X). 

1693  Humours  '/>:(<«  5,  I  had  rather  a'  been  drinking 
"Oat-Ale  at  a  Cake-house.  1886  C  E.  DOBLE  Hearne's 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  440  A  draught  of  oat-ale.  i88a 
ROGERS  Agric.  ft  Prices  III.  565/4, 2  canvas  "oat  bags  at  /3j. 
1676,  a  1774  *Oat-beard  [see  sense  3).  1893  DK.  ARGYLL 
Unseen  round.  Soc.  xi.  337  Piece  of  "Vjat-beanng  land.  1705 
HKARNE  Collect.  13  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  55  He  mentions  Malt 
&  "Oat  Beer.  1900  Daily  News  26  Apr.  5/6  Porridge 
made  from  *oat-bran  husks.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health 
(1633)  456  "Otebread  nourisheth  but  little,  and  is  not  very 
agreable  to  mankind.  1780  A.  Voi/Nti  Tour  Irel.  I.  213  Their 
diet  is  milk,  potatoes,  and  oat  bread.  1813-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  216  Attached  to  toast  and  water,  which  he 
made  with  oat-bread  boiled  in  the  water.  1898  Daily  Ne^vs 
8  Feb.  3/5,  I  saw  a  bean  crusher,  a  chaff  cutter  and  an  "oat 
bruiser.  1812  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  45  We  observed 
his  people  at  *oat  cart.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot/.  III. 
348  *Oat-dust  from  the  mill.. makes  part  of  the  mixture. 
a  1668  DAVENANT  Vacation  Land.  Poems  (1673)  291  And 
white  "Oate-eater  that  does  dwell ;  In  Stable  small  at  Sign 
of  Hell.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose\.  190  A  young 
*oats-fed  mare.  1900  Daily  News  4  May  5/4  A  glance  at 
these  ratfons  shows  the  important  part  which  "oat  flour  plays 
in  all  of  them.  1881  DARWIN  I'eg.  Moutd\\.  115  In  one  of 
the  chambers  there  was  a  decayed  "oat -grain,  with  its  husk. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  20  Bray  ben  with  wyne,  With 
"ote  grotis,  and  whyte  brede  eke.  189*  E.  REEVES  Home- 
ward Bound  82  InvercargilL.U  our  chief  'oat-growing 
country.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  v.  (1617)  n  A  fewe  Pease  or 
Beanes  mixt  with  "oate-hulls,  which  are  taken  from  oates 
when  you  make  Oate-meale.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Doin. 
Eton.  I.  253  The  worts  were  allowed  to  filter  through  the 
stratum  of  "oat-husks  and  heath.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso, 
(J.),  In  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  "oatmalt  and  the  other 
half  barleymalt.  1893  DK.  ARGYLL  Unseen  Found.  Soc.  xi. 
337  "Oat-producing  acres.  1845  Athenaeum  i  Mar.  222  The 
"oat-shaped  or  nucleated  body.  1879  St.  George's  Jfoif. 
AY/.  IX.  373  Stone.. very  small  and  flat,  about  4  tnch  long, 
oat-shaped.  1897  OutitifdJ.  S.)  XXIX.  554/1  Black  oat- 
shaped  worms.  1713  Lond.  Caz.  No.  6222/16  Robert 
Wadford,  late  of  Preston . .  *Oat-Shiller.  1887  BOWEN  Virg. 
Eel.  v.  34  The  unfruitful  darnel,  the  "oatstalks  barren.  1884 
T.  SPEEDY  Sfort  Hifhl.  iii.  29  Their  bed . .  should  consist  of 
clean  *oat-straw.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  168 
The  "oat-stubbles  are  cleaned  immediately  after  harvest. 

b.  Special  combinations:  oat-fowl,  a  local 
name  of  the  Snow  Bunting ;  oat-grass,  a  grass 
of  the  genus  Avena ;  sometimes  also  applied  to 
those  of  some  allied  genera,  as  Arrhenatherum, 
liromus ;  oat-hair,  the  hairs  or  villi  of  the  grain 
of  the  oat ;  oat-hay  =  oaten  hay :  see  OATEN  3  ; 
oatland,  land  on  which  oats  are  grown ;  oat- 
like  a.,  like  or  resembling  an  oat;  oat-like 
grass,  Arrhenatherum  avenaceiim,  considered  by 
Linnaeus  an  Avena. ;  oat-mill,  a  mill  for  grinding 
oats  (in  quot.  1837  humorously  applied  to  a  horse's 
mouth);  foatmonger,  a  dealer  in  oats;  oat-pipe, 
oat-reed,  a  musical  instrument  made  of  an  oat- 
straw;  oat-ridder,  a  sieve  or  riddle  for  sifting 
oats ;  oat-seed,  f  (")  the  season  for  sowing  oats 
(obs.~) ;  (b)  the  seed  or  grain  of  the  oat ;  hence  oat- 
seed  bird,  a  local  name  of  the  Grey  Wagtail ;  oat- 
stone  (see  quot.)  ;  oat-thistle,  Turner's  name  for 
the  cotton-thistle,  Onopordum  Acanthium. 

1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VII.  461  A  small  bird,  rather 
less  than  a  sparrow,  resorts  here  in  winter.. and  is  called 
by  the  people  here  "oat-fowls,  because  they  prey  on 

he  oats.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  72  Snow 
bunting  ..  Oatfowl.  1743  COLE  E«g.-Lat.  Diet.,  "Oat- 
gavel,  aveiiat  vectigales.  1578  LYTE  Dottoens  iv.  xlvi.  505 
HycaUMof  the  likenesse  it  hath  w-ith  Otes..we  may  call  it 
in  htiRlishe,  Hauer,  or  «Ote  grasse.  1760  I.  LEE  Introd. 
•  APP.  3.20  Oat-grass,  Broitius.  1831  TENNYSON  May 

"f'u  "'  vn>  Tne  summer  airs  blow  cool  On  the  oat-grass 
and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the  pool.  1866 
/  reas.  Bat.  93  The  tall  Oat-grass, /4(rrA«iaM;>->»»]<irvfl<i. 
rrum..m  many  instances  forms  a  very  considerable  portion 
1,1  Rood  meadows  and  pastures.  1847  WILSON  Rural 
'n  <•  ,3  cr  k™ds  of  intestinal  calculi.,  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  filamentous  portion  of  the  grain  of  oats. .and 
are  sometime!,  known  by  the  popular  designation  of  'oat-hair 
calculi  .891  Crodxk  (S.  Afr.l  Register  ^  Mar.  z  'Cathay, 
V  ioo Ibs. ,  jj.  6rf.  to  5j. «.  1899  Daily  Kens  30  June  5/3  [see 


OATEN3).  \-K6V\m.\.\K,Oat.thiitleoi*Oatland.thistlt.  1811 
CLARK  I'rtl.  .!//«>/».  II.  i->4  Multitudes  of  crowding  beans; 
And  flighty  oatlands  of  a  lighter  hue.  1835  HOOKER  lirtt. 
t'lt't-ti  I.  *t  An  Isinxlltcruiti,  'Oat-like  xras*.  1686  I'liii 
Staffordxh.  337,1  was  shewed  an  'Oat-Mill,  that  husk't  the 
Oats  and  winnow'd  them,  and  then  ground  them  to  meal. 
1837-40  HALIBUHTON  Clockm.  (1862)  497  Hold  up  your  old 
oatmill,  and  see  if  you  can  snuff  the  stable  at  minister's, 
1327  in  Riley  Mem.  (1868)  167  Denis  le  "Otemonger.  1986 
W.  WKBBE  F.ng.  I'oetrie  (Arb.)  73  AH  in  a  fine  "oate  pipe 
these  sweete  son^s  lustilie  chaunting.  1511  Dot;cijui  sEncis 
I.  Prol.  511,  1  the  ylk  wmquhile  that  in  tne  small  *ait  reid 
Tonit  my  sang.  1743  Lond.  <y  Country  Hrou.  iv.  (ed.  2) 
254  Some  Maltsters,  to  improve  the  small  Sort  of  Welch 
Coal,  sift  it  thro'  an  "Oat-Ridder.  1637-50  J.  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  p.  xxv,  The  journay  was  farr,  and  it  wes  the 
haitt  of  tbair  "eat-seid*  1900  Daily  Xcws  4  July  5/6  Dis- 
tribution of  oatseeds  for  stable  forage.  1864  ATKINSON 
1'rov.  Names  Birds,  *Oat-sted-bird,  Ray's  wagtail.  1885 
SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  44  Grey  wagtail  (Motacilla 
jnelanofe) . .  Oat  seed  bird  (Yorkshire).  1897  Atloutt's  Syst. 
filed.  III.  855  These  concretions  comprise  the  '  "oat-stones  ' 
or  avenoliths,  which  are  composed  of  the  indigestible  frag, 
ments  of  oat-meal.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  8 
Acanthium. .  maye  be  called  in  englishe  *otethistle,  because 
the  seedes  are  lyke  vnto  rough  otes. 

Oat  (»"t),  v.  U.  S.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  COR»  v.  6.] 
trans.  To  feed  (a  horse)  with  oats.  Also  absol. 

1751  MacSparran  Diary  (1899)  51  Got  up  early,  set  out, 
oated  at  Peirce's.  1770  J.  ADAMS  Diary  Wks.  1850  II.  240 
Oated  my  horse  at  Newbury.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc. 
(1888)  I.  290  Stopped  at  a  miserable  hut  of  a  tavern  and 
oated  my  horse.  1788  Ibid.  402  Made  a  stage  at  Jennispn's 
..only  to  oat.  Ibid.,  After  oating,  we  went  on  to  Martin's. 

Oat-cake,  [f.  OAT  sb.  +  C  ARE  sb.  i  a.]  A  '  cake ' 
made  of  oatmeal ;  -  CAKE  sb.  i  b. 

[1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  ill.  i.  n  Hugh  "Ote-cake  sir,  or 
George  Sea-coale.]  a  1640  PEACIIAM  (J.),  A  blue  stone  they 
make  haver  or  oatcakes  upon.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric. 
Cliem.  (1814)  151  The  Derbyshire  Miners  in  winter,  prefer 
oat  cakes  to  wheaten  bread ;  finding  that  this  kind  of 
nourishment  enables  them  to  support  their  strength,  and 
perform  their  labour  better.  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III. 
291  Mr.  C  eats  it  to  his  oat-cakes.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita 
I.  xi.  358  With  an  oat-cake  and  butter— for  I  was  always  a 
gourmand. 

Oaten  (<?»'t'n),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  OAT  s b.  +  -EN 4.  In 
first  quot.  perh.  the  gen.  pi.  of  OAT  —  OE.  dtena.] 

1.  Composed  of  the  grain  of  oats,  or  of  oatmeal. 
1:1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  47  Take  porke,  wele  Jxm  hit 

sethe  With  otenc  grotes.  1523  LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  xviii. 
34  They  lacked  oten  meale  to  make  cakes  withall.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \.  537  They  did  eate..oten  bread. 
1833  yef.  Subst,  Food  72  Oaten  cakes.,  are  much  used  in 
Lancashire. 

2.  Made  of  the  straw  or  stem  of  an  oat. 

1579  SPENSER  Skefh.  Col.  Jan.  72  [He)  broke  his  oaten 
pype.  1589  GREENE  Menafhon  (Arb.)  52  Tune  on  my  pipe 
the  praises  of  my  Loue,  And  midst  thy  oaten  harmonie 
recount  How  faire  she  is.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  32  The 
Rural  ditties.. Temper'd  to  th'  Oaten  Flute.  1746  COLLINS 
Ode  Evening  i  Aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song.  1809 
W.  IRVING  A  nickerb.  n.  iv.  (1849)  101  Oh  !  sweet  Theocritus  ! 
had  1  thine  oaten  reed. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  oat  as  a  plant.     Oaten 
hay  ;  see  quot.  1899. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  913  When  Shepheards  pipe  on 
Oaten  strawes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  146  Drawing  it  in 
with  an  oaten  straw.  1891  E.  KINGLAKE  Australian  at  H. 
141  The  farmers  grow  their  maize  and  their  oaten  hay  and 
sell  it,  and  are  comfortably  off.  1899  Daily  News  30  June  5/3 


Cape  Colony  '  oat  hay 
oats  not  thrashed  out  of  them. 

1 4.  Abounding  in  oats ;  oat-producing,    rare. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.gsZ  The  Oaten  land  or  Muske 
Thistle.    <  1648-50   BRATHWAIT   Barnapees  JrnL   iv.  Kj, 
Thence  to  oaten  Ouston  fruitful!. 
B.  sb.  An  oaten  pipe  :  see  i  above. 

1815  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  it.  469  Which,  when  as  the 
oaten  spoke,  From  their  green  dreams  aye  awoke. 

Oater,  obs.  form  of  OTTER. 

Oath  (<*")>),  sb.  PI.  oaths  v<7«8z).  Forms: 
1-4  ajS,  iip,  (i  haft),  2-4  oft,  op,  3  ari!,  oaS,  othp, 
(hop),  4-5  oop,  4-6  ooth,  (5  -e),  4-7  oth,  -e,  (6 
oith.  oethe),  7-  oath,  (dial.  $  wothe,  woothe ) ; 
also  &.  north,  and  Sc.  4  ath,  aithe,  aythe.  4-5 
athe,  ayth,  (;  haith,  6  eith.  7  eath),  5-9  aith. 
[Com.  Teut. :  OE.  dp  str.  masc.,  =  OFris.  Itk,  fd, 
OS.  f9  (MDn.  te(,  eed-,  Dn.  eed,  MLG.  LG.  td~), 
OHG.  eid  (MHG.  tit,  eid-,  Ger.  eid),  ON.  eiSr  (Sw. 
ed,  Da.  eed),  Goth,  aips;— OTeut.  *aipo-z  :—  pre- 
Teut.  *<litos,  cf.  Olr.  eetH.] 

1.  A  solemn  or  formal  appeal  to  God  (or  to  a 
deity  or  something  held  in  reverence  or  regard),  in 
witness  of  the  truth  of  a  statement,  or  the  binding 
character  of  a  promise  or  undertaking ;  an  act  of 
swearing ;  a  statement  or  promise  corroborated  by 
such  an  appeal,  or  the  form  of  words  in  which  such 
a  statement  or  promise  is  made. 

To  lake  (an)  oath  :  to  utter,  or  bind  oneself  by,  an  oath  ; 
to  swear :  also  to  make  (an)  oath,  and  in  earlier  use  to  s^vear 
an  oath,  f  T»  take  an  oath  of  (a  ferson) :  to  cause  (him) 
to  swear :  to  administer,  or  be  witness  to, an  oath  (oe>s.).  On 
or  upon  oath  :  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  as  having 
made  an  oath. 

Beowulf  1 107  (Z.)  A3  WES  seaefned.  f  1000  Aft.  Gosf. 
Mall.  xiv.  7Dabehet  he  mid  aoe.hyre  to  syllenne  swa  hwiet 
swa  heo  hyne  ba:de.  a  1113  O.  £.  Citron,  an.  1 101  pis  mid 
aoe  gcfcstnodan.  1197  K.  GLOIC  iKolls)  6108  Nou  adde 


OATH. 

heyemen  of  \>t  lond..deup  o|>  y«iorc,  Wi|>  him  i 
trcwrhdir,  &  l.rckc  K>  hut  oi'.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  1618  Be 
his  right  hand  he  suar  his  ath.   c  1300  Seym  Julian  25  Ihnie 
i' ham  a!!  .1,  to  deoe  do  \p  11^:.      \.          t4t:f 

Citron.  Ir'ilod.  it.  292  W*  owte  ony  wothe.  c  1449 
Kffr.  ill.  XL  344  Bi  oolh  and  so  bi  avisemcnt.  ,  1450  .;/,,/,„ 
M.<  Whan  tile  two  kyngea  liadde  lake  the  oth  of  Ihete  two. 
1481  Monk  o/Etuskam  (Arb.)  96  He.  .bade  hem  with  grete 
insuunce  and  wothy.s  that  the  nexte  n)Khie..ihe  lampyi 
afore  »eyd  schuld  be  lyghtynde.  1511  in  W.  H.  I  umt-r 
Select.  Kef.  Ojy&n/(i88o)  3  John  Husscher  wyll  take  a  othe 


to  whome  they  haue  bounde  themselfe  by  othe,  prouciM  or 
vowe.  a  1533  LD.  BURNERS  Huon  xcv.  310  Themperour  hath 
so  made  his  oth  and  promyse  &  hath  sworne  by  bis  crowne 
imperyall.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II.  i.  iiL  14  Speake  truly 
on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath.  —  Lucr.  Argt.,  She, 
first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the 
actor.  1599  —  Hen.  V.  \.  ii.  399  My  Lord  of  Burgundy 

wee'le  take  your  Oath . .  for  suretle  of  our  Leagues,    sfot 

Alt's  Well  \.  iii.  185  Askc  him  vpon  his  oath,  if  hce  do'» 
lhinke[etc.|.  1651  HoBui.s  Ltviat\.(\%-$y)  179  Which  swear- 
ing;  or  oath,  is  a  form  of  speech,  added  to  a  promise ;  by 
which  he  that  promiseth,  signifieth,  that  unless  he  perform, 
he  rer.ounceth  the  mercy  of  his  God,  or  calleth  to  him  fot 
vengeance  on  himself.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  953  The  ad- 
ministring  of  an  oath  to  witnesses  by  justices  of  the  peace. 
1818  JAS.  Miu.  Brit.  India  II.  v.  li.  374  He  declined  ex. 
amination  upon  oath.  1848  DICKENS  Dotnbey  iv,  1  could 
take  my  oath  he  said  son.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x. 
1 1.  653  The  new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  the  Commons. 
1861  O.  MEREDITH  Evan  Harrington  xliii.  (1886)  481  Rose 
..made  oath  to  her  soul  she  would  rescue  him. 

f.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27666  And  gain  sum  bai  suare  bair 
ath  [v.r.  mak  ane  athe]  For  to  do  him  melle  and  lath,  c  1340 
HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  10  Here  es  forbodene  athe  with-owttene 
cheson.  1375  BAR  HOUR  Bruce  ix.  540  Sum  of  the  men  of  the 
Cuntre  Com  till  his  pess  and  maid  him  ath.  1552  Asp. 
HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  6r  The  first  conditioun  requirit  to 
ane  lauchfu)  eilh  is  verite  or  truth.  1609  SKIM:  Reg.  Maj. 
13  To  make  ane  aith  before  ane  Judge.  1785  BURNS  Death 
fy  Dr.  Hornbook  147  I'm  free  to  lak  my  aith. 

b.  Loosely  applied  to  an  asseveration  in  the 
form  of  an  oath,  but  not  involving  a  reference  to 
God  or  anything  sacred. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  w.  i.  192-3.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  v. 
xi,  She ..  laughed,  and  blushedfeand  oft  did  say  Her  pretty 
oath,  by  Yea  and  Nay,  She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not 
play  I 

2.  Such  an  appeal  made  lightly  in  ordinary 
speech  in  corroboration  of  a  statement,  etc.;  a 
careless  use  of  the  name  of  God  or  Christ,  or  of 
something  sacred,  in  asseveration  or  imprecation,  or 
a  formula  of  words  involving  this  (often  with  sup- 
pression or  perversion  of  the   sacred   name,  and 
becoming   at   length   practically  meaningless,   or 
a  mere  expression  of  anger,   surprise,   or  other 
strong  feeling1 :  an  act  of  profane  swearing ;  a  curse. 

£•1175  Lamb.  Horn.  11  Ne  haue  bu  bines  drihtenes  nome 
in  nane  aSa  ne  in  nane  idel  speche.  a  11*5  Ancr.  A'.  198 
Blasphemie . .  bet  swered  create  odes,  ooer  bitterliche  kursed, 
ooer  mis-seio  bi  God,  ooer  bi  his  haluwen.  1363  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  v.  177  per  weoren  obes  an  hep.hose  bat  hit  herde. 
a  14x0  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  629  pe  foimer  of  euery 
creature  Dismembred  y  with  obes  grete,  and  rente  Lyme  for 
lyme.  1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  697 1  ne  wycked  othes,  and  the 
times  myspent.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sinnes  H.  (Arb.)  21 
Oathcs  are  Crutches,  vpon  whych  Lyes  . .  go,  and  neede  no 
other  pasport.  ..Oathes  are  wounds  that  a  man  stabs  into 
himselfe.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1790) 
H.  511  Every  street  of  the  city  rings  with  the  horrible  oaths 
of  their  drivers.  1837  LYTTON  £.  Maltrav.  (1851)  8  He 
closed  the  window  with  an  oath.  1898  D.  C.  MURRAY  Taiis 
200  Oaths  are  the  flash-notes  of  speech. 

3.  With  qualifying  words,  as  BIBLE  oath,  BODILY 
oath,  BOOK  oath,  CORPORAL  oath,  oath  of  abjura- 
tion,   of  allegiance,  of  office,  of  supremacy,  etc. 
Great  oath :  an  oath  of  special  solemnity,  or  (in 
sense  a)  of  special  emphasis  or  profanity;  the  form 
of  oath  held  by  the  swearer,  or  considered  at  the 
time,  most  sacred. 

a  1*25  [see  2].  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  75  perfor 
William  be  kyng..suorc  a  grete  othe,  bat  he  suld  neuer 
spare  Noiber  fefe  no  lothe  northeren,  what  so  bei  ware.  13. . 
A'.  All's.  4575 (BodL  MS.)  Now  he . .  bab  yswore  his  grete  oob 
pat  he  ne  shal  twies  seen  be  sonne  Er  he  hym  haue  be  forte 
ywonne.  1389  in  Sir  W.  Fraser  H'cmyss  ofW.  (i£88)  II.  24 
Til  there  thyngys  . .  lelily  and  fermly  to  be  fulfyllyt  . .  bath 
the  partys  forncmmyt,  the  haly  wangelis  twechyt,  the  gret 
ath  bodylyke  has  sworn,  c  14*5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  xx.  1961 
He  swore  the  great  aith  bodely.  c  1440  Promf.  fart'.  210  2 
Grete  oolhe,Jttst'ttrandnm.  1530  PALSGK.  495  He  hath  con- 
stray  ned  me  . .  by  a  boke  othe  (far  IHOU  serment  snr  ung 
liure}.  c  «5«s  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1899'  1.41 
The  cbanceleir  suore  be  his  great  aith  and  hailie  sacrament 
lhairwas-.no  wther..that  he  faworit  sa  weilL  1389  COOPER 
A  dmonit.  32  Thomas  Orwin . .  himselfe  hath  vpon  his  booke 
oath  denied,  that  he  euer  printed  [the  books).  1806  Proc. 
agst.  late  Traitors  6  Should  receive  several  corporal!  otbe» 
upon  the  holy  Evangelists.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  12 
Twelue  loyall  men  . .  sail  be  chosen  ;  quha  sail  »weare  the 
great  eath  in  presence  of  the  parties,  th.it  they  sail  declare 
quhilk  of  them  hes  best  richL  1771  E.  LONG  Trial  of  Dff 
'Porter'  in  Hone  Everyday  Bk.  II.  204  I'm  ready  to  take 
my  bible  oath  on't.  1777  G.  CLINTON  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer. 
Rev.  (1853)  I.  415  To  attend  at  Kingston,  and  take  the  oath 
of  office  in  consequence  of  my  late  appointment  '8*«  *• 
LOVER  Handy  Andy  xii,  I  dhruv  him  to  Squire  Epn  s,  III 
take  my  book  oath.  1849  MACVULAY  Hist,  fing.tv.  I.  504 
A  law . .  imposed  severe  penal  l  ies  on  every  person  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  when  required  to  do  so. 

4.  tr,insf.  A  person  by  whom,  or  thing  by  which, 
cne  swears,  rare. 

.  18.5  BEDOOES  Poems,  Torrismondi.  iii,  If  thou  art.  .The 
admiration,  oath,  and  patron  saint,  Of  frivolous  revelkM 


OATH. 

5.  attrib.  and  Coml>.,  as  oath-parole,  -fledge,  -rile; 
oath-breaker,  -breaking,  -making,  -sanctioncr, 
-taker,  -taking;  oath-bound,  -despising,  -detesting 
adjs. ;  oath-sick  a.,  fastidious  about  oaths,  having 
an  objection  to  take  an  oath  ;  oath-worthy  a. 
arch.,  worthy  of  credit  on  oath,  worthy  to  be 
sworn  by. 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Oct.  6/3  An  open  organization  and 
not  *oath-bound,  except  in  the  case  of  the  council.  1894 
Cath.  News  27  Oct.  3/2  Freemasonry  is  an  oath-bound  body. 


III.  8  The  depositions  of  his  "oath-despising  retainers.  1786 
BURNS  Earnest  Cry  #  Prayer  xiii,  Dempster,  a  true  blue 
Scot  I'se  warran' ;  Thee,  *aith-detesting,  chaste  Kilkerran. 
1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  in.  (1558)  160  In  an  "othe- 
makinge,  not  what  the  feare  but  what  the  vertue  of  it  is, 
ought  to  be  considered.  ai66i  FULLER  ll-'ffrt/tifsu. (1662)189 
What  "Oath-office  is  kept  in  London;  I  know  not.     1900 
Daily  Tel.  n  Aug.  7/2  These  spies  and  breakers  of  "oath- 
paroles.    1884  Congregationalist^  June  465  The  sacramental 
solemnity,  the  'oath-pledge  against  evil.     01634  CHAPMAN 
(J.),  All  the  *oath-rites  said,  I  have  ascended  her  adorned 
bed.     1846  GROTE  Greece  (1869)  I.  8  Zeus  . .  conferred  upon 
Styx  the  majestic  distinction  of  being  the  Horkos,  or  "oath- 
sanctioner  of  the  Gods,    a  1716  SOUTH  Twelve  Serm.  (1717) 

IV.  219  A  scrupulous  "Oath-sick  Conscience.   1818  COBBETT 
Pol.  Reg.  XXXI 1 1.  49  The  Magistrates,  who  co-operated 
with  this  hirer  of  "oath-takers.      1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  465  Oath-takers   being   sadly  prone   to   kiss  their 
thumb,  as  it  were.     1458  Watcrf.  Arch,  in  loth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  299  That  no  man  . .  be  recevid  unto 
the  franches.  .of  the  said  citie  save  only  for  the  same  crafte 
that  he  usith  at  his  *othe  takyng.   1882  BOSWORTH-TOI.LER 
Anglo-Sax.  Diet.  s.v.  dfi^wyrfe,  Gif  he  aj>wyrbe  bi)>,  'if  he 
be  "oath-worthy',  Laws  of  Ine  46.    1886  CORBETT  Fall  of 
Asgard  II.  170  By  all  that  we  of  old  have  deemed  holy  and 
oathworthy. 

Hence  Oathed  (in  comb.)  a.,  furnished  with  oaths ; 
Oa  thful  a.,  full  of  oaths ;  Oa'tulet,  a  small  or 
petty  oath. 

1828  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  296  Cursing  and 
swearing  in  triumph  in  a  "many-oathed  language.  1887 
SIMPSON  Golfx.  171  An  earnest  "oathful  desire  for  victory. 
rt-&Blackw.Mag.  XXXVIII.  270  A  tiny  tart  "oathlet. 

Oath  (»")>,  0U3),  v.  rare.  Forms:  4  athe,  6 
othe,  7-  oath,  oathe.  [f.  OATH  sb.} 

1 1.  trans.  To  impose  an  oath  upon,  put  to  one's 
oath,  conjure.  Obs. 

13..  Evang.  Nicod.  1141  in  Herrig  Arckiv  LIII.  412  Bi 
gret  god  we  yhow  athe  [L.  conjitrantes  eos\  Ibid.  1699  We 
war  athed  full  nere  [L.  coniurati  s,imus\ 

2.  intr.  (or  with  obj.  cl.)    To  utter  an  oath  or 
oaths,  to  swear.     Also  to  oath  it. 

a  1617  P.  BAYNE  Lect.  (1634)  167  They  carry  their  sinne 
in  their  fore-head,  braving  men,  oathing  it.  1627-47  FELTHAM 
Resolves  I.  xix.  67  'Tis  easy  to  know  a  beginning  swearer 
..  He  oathes  it,  as  a  cowardly  fencer  plays.  1851  R.  F. 
BURTON  Goa  309  Complainant  swears  that  he  was  not  paid  ; 
witness  oathes  by  the  sun  that  he  was.  1900  Longm.  Mag. 
Nov.  72  Some  of  the  soldiers  . .  laughed  and  oathed  m 
evident  glee. 

3.  trans.  To  take  to  oath,  swear  by. 

1740  T.  CONNOR  in  Gentl.  Mag.  461/2,  I  do  oath  the  holy 
seven  [i.e.  sacraments],  His  soul's  with  Patrick  now  in 
heaven. 

4.  To  address  or  call  with  oaths. 

1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  41  Some  lusty  carter  is  heard  oathing 
a  bit  of  the  blood  patrician.  1853  S.  G.  OSBORNE  in  Vise. 
Ingestre  Meliora  II.  n  The  dogs  ..  kept  up  growls  of 
defiance,  till  their  owners  oathed  them  into  order. 

Hence  Oa'thing  vbl.  sb.    Also  attrib. 

1680  I.  C.  Vind.  Oaths  (ed.  2)  19  If  there  be  no  oathing  or 
swearing,  there  can  be  no  for-swearing.  1681  HICKERINCILL 
Sin  Man-catching  Wks.  1716  I.  186  These  Men-catchers 
lay  their  Snares  and  their  Oathing-Gins  to  catch  them. 

Oathable  (*'JSM),  a.  rare—1.  In  7  othable. 
[f.  OATH  sb.  or  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  taking  an 
oath  ;  fit  or  able  to  be  sworn ;  oath-worthy. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  135  You  are  not  Othable, 
Although  I  know  you'l  sweare,  terribly  sweare. 

Oatmeal  (o"-tmfl).  Forms:  see  OAT  and  MEAL. 

1.  Meal  made  from  oats. 

c  1420  Liber  Coconmt  (1862)  14  Take  almondes  unblanchid 
.  .Put  ote-mele  to.  1411  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  244 
A  man  Sholde  ette  mettis  of  colde  and  moisti  complexcion, 
. .  as.  Potage  of  oot-mell.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xvii. 
19  Behynde  the  saddyl,  they  [the  Scottis]  wyll  haue  a  lytle 
sacke  full  of  ootemele.  1535  COVERDALE  Prav.  xxvii:  22 
1  hough  thou  shuldest  bray  a  foole  with  a  pestell  in  a  morter 
hke  otemeell.  t683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  29  Oatmeal  is  to 
be  accounted  the  best  of  all  Flour.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N. 
i.  xi.  L  (1809)  I.  171  I  he  common  people  in  Scotland  ..  are 
fed  with  oat-meal.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  333 
Poultices.. formed  of  oat-meal.  1873  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878) 
11.  417  tor  growing  children,  oatmeal  is  invaluable 
fb.  Proverb.  Obs. 

154*  UDALL  Erasm  AMh.  (,877)  329  Leosthenes  had 
perswaded  the  citee  of  Athenes  to  make  warre,  beeyng  set 
agog  to  thinke  all  the  worlde  otemele.  1615  SWE?NAM 
Arraign,,,.  U'om.  in,  The  worlde  is  not  all  made  of  ote- 

M "  ,'  wrj  1s  "Ot  £olde  that  Slaters.  1673  Vinegar  f, 
meal  "k  '  that  a"  the  "orld  »  oa«- 

c.  Short  for  oatmeal  porridge 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

1 2.  pi.  A  name  for  a  set  of  riotous  or  profligate 
young  men  early  in  the  I7th  century.  Obs.  slang. 

'  No  trace  of  this  odd  appellation  has  yet  been  found  t\-. 
cept  that  the  author  of  a  ludicrous  pamphlet  has  taken  the 
name  of  Oliver  Oat-meale  '  (Nares  Gloss.  1822). 


1624  FORD  Sun's  Darling),  i,  I>o  mad  prank  with  Roar- 
ing boys  and  oatmeals. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  oatmeal  flummery,  groats, 
gruel, -man,  mill, porridge;  oatmeal-fhe'i'er,  -eater, 
-maker;  also  applied  altrib.  to  cloth  of  a  minutely 
speckled  pattern  suggestive  of  oatmeal,  as  oatmeal 
frieze,  serge,  etc. 

1712  STF.ELE  Sped.  No.  431  F  3,  I  desire  you  would  find 
out  some  Name  for  these  craving  Damsels,  . .  Trash-eaters, 
"Oatmeal-chewers,  Pipe-champers,  Chalk-lickers  [etc.].  1886 
Ripon  Chron.  4  Sept.  2/6  New  "Oatmeal  Cloths,  in  plain 
and  fancy  cream.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Jan.  9/1  Dresses 
of  "oatmeal  cream,  with  bonnets  to  match.  1767  A.  CAMP- 
BELL Lexiph.  38  Professions,  .of  everlasting  amity,  past  now 
between  the  Cow-killer  and  "Oat-meal-eater.  1778  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  House/if  r.  204  To  make  "Oatmeal  Flummery. 
1594  LYLY  Moth.  Bomb,  in  O.  PI.  (1814)  I.  278  You  "oatmeal- 
groat  you  were  acquainted  with  this  plot.  1611  Closet  for 
Ladies  f;  Gentlem.  134  Oatemeale  grotes  soked  in  vineger. 
1579  LANOHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  457  Throat  squincy . .  vse 
"Otemeale  grewell  well  sifted.  1509  Canterbury  Marriage 
Licences  (MS.),  Thomas  Jones.  ."Otmellmaker.  ijxiLonrf. 
Gaz.  No.  5882/3  Thomas  Cozens,  . .  Oatmeal  maker.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.  Imprev.  Impr.  (1653)  102  For  these  Crops, 
being  but  of  Oates,  I  could  have  had  five  pound  an  Acre, 
being  offered  it  by  an  "Oat-meal  man.  1812  Examiner 
24  Aug.  533/2  Oatmeal  boiled  in  water  ("oatmeal  porridge). 

Oaty  (o"-ti\  a.  rare.  [f.  OAT  +  -Y.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  full  of  oats,  fesp.  of  wild  oats. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  vii.  (1891)  55  Verye  fruitfullfor 
corne  especciallie  barlie,  but  it  is  accounted  oatie  and  not  soe 
fine  as  that  of  the  other  partes.  Ibid.,  The  negligence  of 
husbandmen  insowinge  of  had  and  oatie  seade.  1611  COTGR., 
Avenier,  oatie,  belonging  to  oats. 

Oaze,  Oazy,  obs.  forms  of  OO?.E,  OOZY. 

t  Ob,  st>-1  Obs.  [From  ob.,  abbreviation  of  ob- 
jection, used  in  conjunction  with  sol.  *=  solution,  in 
old  books  of  divinity.]  In  phr.  Ob(s)  and  sol(s) 
=  objection  (s)  and  solution(s) ;  scholastic  or  subtle 
disputation.  Hence  f  Ob-and-soller  Obs.  nonce- 
wd.,  a  scholastic  or  subtle  disputant. 

1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  n  Veryskilfull  in  the  learning 
of  ob  and  Sol.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  iii.  (1651) 
675  A  thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions,  subtleties, 
Obs  and  Sols,  t- 1660  Loyal  Songs  (1731)  II.  217  Whilst  he 
should  give  us  S»l's  and  Ob's,  He  brings  us  in  some  simple 
bobs.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  1242  To  pass  for  Deep  and 
Learned  Scholars ;  Although  but  Paltry,  Ob  and  Sellers. 

t  Ob,  sb?  Obs.  [a.  Heb.  :n«  db(h  necromancer.] 
A  wizard,  magician,  sorcerer,  ventriloquist. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  m.  xxii.  336  They  peep  and  mutter, 
like  Obs  and  Pythons,  whispering  as  out  of  the  earth  and 
their  bellies. 

t  Ob.,  abbreviation  of  OBOLUS,  formerly  used  to 
denote  a  halfpenny. 

1442  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (i  886)  I.  387,  xvj  Skaynys 
of  grete  packethrede.  .at  ob  a  pec';  in  al  viijrf.  1463  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  30  To  reseyve  an  ob..fore  here  offryng. 
cigso  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)42  His  hen  at  a  Deny, 
his  chiken  at  ob.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  II.  iv.  590  Item, 
Sacke,  two  Gallons.  \.s.  viii.rf...  Item,  Bread,  ob.  Prince. 
O  monstrous,  but  one  halfe  penny-worth  of  Bread  to  this  in- 
tollerable  deale  of  Sacke?  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mm. 
238  The  Hospitall  of  Saint  lames  was  . .  valued  at  the  sup- 
pression to  32. /.  z.s.  id.  ob. 

Ob.,  abbrev.  of  L.  obiit,  died ;  used  before  the 
date  of  a  person's  death. 

Ob-,  pref.  The  Lat.  prep,  ol  '  in  the  direction 
of,  towards,  against,  in  the  way  of,  in  front  of, 
in  view  of,  on  account  of.  In  combination  with  vbs. 
and  their  derivatives,  the  b  is  assimilated  to  certain 
consonants,  becoming  oc-  before  c-,  of-  before  /-, 
op-  before/-,  and  app.  o-  before  m-  (in  omittere}. 
In  combination  it  has  the  following  senses  :  a.  In 
the  direction  of,  towards ;  facing,  in  front  of;  as 
obverte're  to  turn  towards,  obcedire  to  listen  to. 

b.  Against,  in   opposition,   as   occurrere  to   run 
against,  opponere  to  place  against;   often  merely 
implying  the  injurious  or  objectionable  character 
of  an  action,    c.  Upon  or  over;  down  upon,  down  ; 
as  obdiicere  to  draw  upon  or  over,  obligdre  to  bind 
down,   occidere  to   fall   down.      d.    Completely ; 
sometimes  pleonastic,  as  obdulcare  to  sweeten  (com- 
pletely), obdurdre  to  harden  greatly;  often  with 
a  colouring  of  sense  a. 

In  English  use,  ob-  (oc-,  of-,  op-,  o-}  occurs 

1.  In  combinations  already  formed  in  Latin  in 
the  senses  above-mentioned;  rarely  in  words  formed 
in  Eng.  itself  on  Latin  elements;  e.g.  a.  obedience, 
obversion;    b.    object,    occur,  opponent,   opposite; 

c.  obiluce,  Occident ;  d.  obdulcorate,  obdurate. 

2.  In  mod.  scientific  Latin,  and  hence  in  Eng.,  in 
Botany,  etc.,  ob-  is  prefixed  to  adjs.  in  the  sense 
'  inversely',   or  '  in  the  opposite  direction ' ;  e.  g. 
obcordatus  (Linnaeus),  obcorciate,  i.e.  cordate  with 
the  base  or  broad  end  presented  ;  obovate,  ovate 
or  egg-shaped  with  the  wider  end  presented ;  ob- 
triangular,  triangular  with  the  apex  downward. 
See  below  OBCLAVATE  to  OBTURBINATE. 

This  is  not  an  ancient  L.  use,  where  ob-  was  rarely  com- 
bined with  an  adj.,  the  chief  example  being  Monrus 
OBLONG,  which  could  hardly  be  in  sense  the  model  for  these 
words.  Apparently  the  prefix  represents  the  ob-  of  the 
adv  obverse  OBVERSELY,  and  is  an  abridged  representation 
of  that  word. 


OBCLAVATE. 

t  Oba-cerate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
obacerare  to  contradict.  (Derived  according  to 
some  Lat.  grammarians  from  acus,  acer-  chaff.)] 
Hence  f  Obacera'tion,  a  stopping  one's  mouth. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Obliterate,  to  stop  ones  month,  that 
he  cannot  tell  out  his  tale.  1638  PHILLIPS,  Ol'aceration. 

Obaie,  obs.  form  of  OBEY. 

t  Obak,  obs.  form  of  ABACK  :  cf.  Q  prepl 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  3  All  binges  putt  o-bak.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5084  His  pryde  was  put  obak. 

Obambulate  (pb&-mbiule]t),  v-.  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  obainbulare,  {.  o!>-  (Os-)  +  ainlmlare  to 
walk.]  intr.  To  walk  about;  to  wander  hither 
and  thither. 

1614-15  BOYS  Wits.  (1622)  597  Soules  departed  . .  doe  not 
obambulate  and  wander  vp  and  downe,  but  remaine  in 
places  of  happinesse  or  vnhappinesse.  1633  EARL  MANCH. 
Al  Mondo  (1636)  100  In  the  interim  the  Soule  doth  not 
wander  and  obambulate.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737) 
231  We.  .must  still  obambulate,  Sequacious  of  the  Court. 

So  Obambnla-tion,  walking  to  and  fro ;  Oba  m- 
bulatory  a.,  habitually  walking  about,  itinerant. 

1600  O.  E.  (M.  SUTCLIFFE)  Repl.  Libel  v.  100  Their 
stationarie  obambuJations  about  the  limits  of  parishes. 
1610  BOYS^  IVks.  (1622)  375  Their  obambulations  of  spirits 
and  apparitions  of  dead  men.  18x8  J.  BROWN  Psyche  107 
Obambulation  much  befriends  The  point  for  which  a  man 
contends.  1855  CHAMIER  My  Travels  III.  i.  16  Many 
obambulatory  merchants  of  such  wares. 

llObang  ((Ju-baerj).  Also  7  oeban.  [Jap.  S-l>an, 
f.  $  great  +  ban  (a.  Chinese  fan)  sheet,  division :  cf. 
KOBANG.]  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Japan, 
of  an  oblong  form  rounded  at  the  corners,  and 
equal  in  value  to  ten  kobangs. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  n.  (1669)  147 
A  thousand  Oebans  of  Gold,  which  amount  to  forty  seven 
thousand  Thayls,  or  crowns.  1863  Reader  21  Nov.  595 
The  half-obang  is  almost  literally  an  obang,  which  is  elliptic 
in  form,  ^cut  in  half.  1800  Daily  News  n  Oct.  5/4  The 
next  in  size  to  this  unwieldy  coin  is  the  Japanese  '  obang  ', 
which  weighs  rather  more  than  two  ounces  and  a  half,  about 
equal  to  ten  English  sovereigns. 

f  Oba-rmate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  obarmare  to  arm  against.]  trans.  To  arm 
(Cockeram,  1623).  Hence  f  Obarma'tion,  an 
arming  (Ibid.). 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Obarmation,  an  arming  against. 

II  Oba-rni,  oba-rne.  Obs.  [Russ.  oCBapilfclfi 
olrvarnyi,  scalded,  prepared  by  scalding.]  In  full, 
mead obarni,  i.e.  '  scalded  mead',  a  drink  used  in 
Russia,  and  known  in  England  c  1600. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  461  One  veather  of  sodden  mead 
called  Obarni.  1609  Pimlyco  C  iv  b,  With  spiced  Meades 
.  .As  Meade  Obarne,and  Meade  Cherunck.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Devil  an  Ass  \.  i,  Chimney-sweepers  [Are  got]  To  their 
tobacco,  and  strong-waters,  Hum,  Meath,  and  Obarni. 

Obay(e,  Obbet,  -it,  -yt,  obs.  forms  of  OBEY, 
OBIT.  Obbley,  variant  of  OBLEY  Obs. 

II  Obbligato  (cbbh'ga-to,  jibliga-to),  a.  (sb.) 
Mus.  Often  obligate,  [a.  It.  obbligato,  formerly 
obligate,  obliged, obligatory.]  Indispensable;  that 
cannot  be  omitted :  applied  to  a  part  essential  to 
the  completeness  of  a  composition  (or  to  the 
instrument  on  which  such  a  part  is  played) ;  esp. 
to  an  accompaniment  having  an  independent  value. 
(Opposed  to  ad  libitum^  Also  Iransf.  indispens- 
able ;  forced,  compulsory. 

[1724  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.  50  OHigata  Neces- 
sary, Expressly,  or  on  Purpose.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio*. 
Obligati,  signifies  for,  or  on  purpose,  or  necessary ;  as 
dot  violin  obligate,  on  purpose  for  two  violins.]  1794 
MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  342  And  with  Raimondi's  fire, 
and  warlike  art,  Play'd  some  French  General's  obligato 
p'art.  1821  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  234  He  added  an 
obbligato  accompaniment  of  a  large  hand-bell.  1878  E.  J. 
HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  20  An  accompaniment 
may  be  either  '  Ad  libitum  '  or  '  Obligato  '. .  It  is  said  to  be 
Obligato  when . .  it  forms  an  integraLpart  of  the  composition. 
B.  sb.  An  obbligato  part  or  accompaniment. 

1845  E.  HOLMES  Mozart  276  The  scena  and  rondo,  Non 
tettter,  with  pianoforte  obligato.  1861  Times  26  Aug.,  He 
has  furnished  a  sort  of '  obbligato  ',  or  independent  part. 

Obbraid,  corrupt  form  of  UPBRAID. 

t  Obcacate,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  obse-,  6-7  oboe-. 
[ad.  L.  obciecal-us,  pa.  pple.  olobcxcare  or  occeecare 
to  blind,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  +  csecare  to  blind,  circus 
blind.  See  also  OCC/ECATE  z/.]  Blinded  ;  blind  ; 
destitute  of  mental  or  spiritual  vision.  So  f  Ob- 
csecated  (-cec-)  a.,  in  same  sense;  fObccecation 
(-ceo-),  blinded  condition;  mental  or  spiritual 
blindness. 

a  1568  A.  Km  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (1875)  263/40  And  prince 
of  iustice  the  verry  image  suld  be,  The  quhilk  butvertew  is 
blind  and  obsecat.  1579  ''ULKE  Heskins'  Par!.  121  His 
obsecate  and  blind  enemies.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves 
II.  Ixiii.  293  Neither  was  their  obduration  nor  their  obceca- 
tion  less,  a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  V.  125  A  heavy  blindness 
and  obcscation.  1641  Family  of  Lave  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malham)  IV.  447  Let  not  us  persuade  ourselves.. that  our 
great  god  Cupid  is  obcecated.  1696  EVF.LYN  in  Bentlcys 
Corr.  (1842)  I.  115  The  fillets,  with  which  the  lunto's  eyes 
are  banded . .  to  represent  their  Obcsecation. 

Obcess,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  OBSESS. 

Obclavate  Obkl^'vft),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [SeeOB- 
2.]  Inversely  clavate ;  club-shaped  with  the  thick- 
ened part  at  the  base.  1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Le.r. 


OBCOMPRESSED. 

Obcompressed  ;,-1'kf;'"lir<-"st).  <;.  .W.  Hist. 
[Sec  On-  3.]  Compressed  or  flattened  in  the 
opposite  of  the  usual  direction  :  see  ijuots. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Ltx.,Obcompressus,  Hot.  Applied  by 

H.  Cawlni   to  the  ovary  and   seeds  of  the  SjmtOtthtrtm 

•mfasit.r\,  when  their  greater  diameter  is  from  right  to 

left,  as  in  the  Coreopsis:  obcompressed.     1891  Syf.  Sac. 

I.rx.,  OtctHHfntlftl,  flattened  anteriorly. 

Obconic  'pbkp-nik),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  =  next. 

1819  SAM. ji'm.E  Enlamol.  Coaifend.  153  Broscu!.. labial 
u.ilpi  with  their  fouilh  joint  obconic.  1847  HAKDY  in  frfC, 
Herat.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  235  Antenna ..  clavate,  second 
and  third  joints  obconic. 

Obconical  pbkfnikal),  a.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist. 
[See  OB-  2.]  Inversely  conical ;  of  the  form  of 
a  cone  with  the  base  upward  or  outward. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  i  Salicornia.  ..Joints  compressed, 
emarginate;  internodes  obconical.  1818  STARK  Klem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  298  Antemiie  with  obconical  joints.  1871  OLIVER 
EtiHi.  Bot.  n.  133  Carpels,  .immersed  in  a  large,  obconical 
L'  t  <  ptacle. 

Obcordate  (pbkp  adA),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [See 
OB-  2.]  Inversely  cordate;  heart-shaped,  with 
the  apex  serving  as  base  or  point  of  attachment. 

'775  J'  JENKINSOX  Gen.  «,  Specif.  Descr.  Br.  PI.  Gloss., 
Obcordate,  heart-shaped  with  the  apex  downwards.  1819 
SAMOUEI.LK  Entonwl.  Compend.  153  Thorax  ol>cordate,  its 
base  very  narrow  or  pedunculated.  1896  EUMONOS  Bot. 
for  Beginners  vi.  .42  In  the  Wood  Sorrel  we  have  an 
obcordate,  or  inversely  heart-shaped  leaf. 

So  Obco'rdiform  a.    =  prec. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1891  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Obcuneate  fpbki«-n»Vt),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [See 
OB-  a.]  Inversely  cuneate ;  wedge-shaped,  with 
the  thin  end  at  the  base  of  the  organ  or  part. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  166  Segments  of  submerged 
leaves  obcuncate.  Ibid.  346  Bracts  of  fruiting  catkins 
broadly  obcuneate. 

Obcurrent,  obs.  variant  of  OCCURHKNT. 

Obdeltoid  .pbde-ltoid),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [See 
OB-  2.]  Inversely  deltoid  ;  of  a  triangular  form, 
with  the  apex  downward,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
organ  or  part.  1891  in  Cent.  DM. 

Obdiplostemonous  (pbdiplcistrmonas1,  a. 
Hot.  [See  On-  2.]  Diplostemonous  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  two  stamen-whorls  reversed;  having 
the  stamens  of  the  outer  whorl  opposite  to,  and 
those  of  the  inner  whorl  alternate  with,  the  petals. 
Hence  Obdiploste  mony,  the  condition  of  being 
obdiplostemonous. 

1880  G»\i  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  83.  198  It.. occurs  that  the  ami. 
petalous  stamens  are  more  or  less  exterior  in  insertion,  and 
then  the  carpels,  when  isomerous,  are  alternate  with  the  inner 
and  .-tntisepalous  stamens,  and  therefore  opposite  the  petals. . . 
This  arrangement  takes  the  name  of  Obdiplostemony.  1882 
Nature  7  Dec.  126  The  ..curious  'obdiplostemonous' 
arrangement  in  the  . .  genus  Platytheca.  1888  HENSLOW 
Origin  Floral  Struct.  XX.  189  In.. most,  genera.  .Obdi- 
plostemony.  .is  .  .due  to  the  petaline  whorl  of  filaments  being, 
so  to  say,  thrust  outside  the  level  of  the  calycine  whorl  by 
the  protruding . .  bases  of  the  carpels. 

Obdormition  (pbdpjmi'Jan).  [ad.  I,.  oMormi- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  from  obdormire  to  fall  asleep, 
f.  ob-  (Os-  i  d)  +  dormire  to  sleep.] 

fl.  A  falling  asleep,  or  the  condition  of  being 
asleep.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1634  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.,  A*  T.  iv.  xxxii,  A  peaceable 
obdormition  in  thy  bed  of  ease  and  honour. 

2.  Numbness  of  a  limb,  etc.  due  to  pressure  on 
a  nerve  ;  the  condition  of  being  '  asleep '.  rare~". 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1886  in  THOMAS  Med.  Diet. 

t  Obdu'CC,  t'-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obduc-lre  to  draw 
over,  cover  over,  f.  ob-  (OB-  ic)  +  ducfre  to  lead, 
draw.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover,  envelop. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  223  This  plant  is.  .obduced 
on  every  side  with  long  strait.. leaves.  1709  BLAIR  in  Phil. 
Ttans.  XXVII.  71  A  certain  Crust,  .obducing  the  Cutis. 
Ibid.  118  Cellules.. obduc'd  with  a  thin  Membrane. 

2.  To  draw  or  pnt  over  as  a  covering. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  ii.  65  A  Cortex  that  is 
obiluced  over  the  Cutis.  as  in  Elephants. 

t  Obdu'ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  obilitct-,  ppl.  stem  of 
obduclre:  see  prec. ;  cf.  INDUCT.]  trans.  =  prec.  l. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Obduct,  to  couer.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  188  When  the  Liver  is.  .so  obducted  and 
covered  with  thick  skins,  that  it  cannot  diffuse  its  virtue. 

t  Obdu'ction.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obduction-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  oMiiffre :  see  OBDUCE.]  The  action  of 
covering  or  enveloping. 

In  quot.  1609  repr.  L.  obductio  of  the  Vulgate,  tr.  Gr. 
«iravwy»i  of  the  LXX.,  variously  explained  in  the  versions. 

1578  BANISTEH  Hist.  Man  l.  34  A  strong  Ligament  within 
the  ioynt . .  beside  the  outward  obductions,  anil  clothynges 
with  Lipamcntes.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Eccltis.  ii.  2  Make 
no  hast  in  the  time  of  obduction,  1613  COCKKK\M,  OMt«-- 
tion,  a  couering.  1656  BLOL'ST  Glossogr.,  Obducticm,  a 
covering  or  iiiyini;  over. 

t  Obdu'lcorate,  -'.  06s.  rare.  [f.  OB-  i  d  +  Intc 
L.  dulctjrarc  to  sweeten,  f.  dulcor-em  sweetness,  f. 
duU-is sweet :  cf.  L.al'duffiire.']  trans.  To  sweeten. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  36  Svich  medicaments  are 
obdulcorated  with  cordial  electuaries. 

Obduracy   p-bdiurasi,  pbdifiVrasi).     [f.  OBDU- 
RATE :  see  - ACV  3,  and  cf.  late  L.  ohlfiratio.}     The 
state  or  quality  of  being  obdurate. 
VOL.  VII. 
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1.  .Stubbornness,  obstinacy :    ohstinnte 
of  heart,  relentlessncss ;  persistence  in  evil. 

1597  SHAHS.  ..  Urn.  II'.  n.  ii.  p  Thou  think'.t  me  as 
farre  in  the  Uiuels  Booke,  as  thou,  and  KaUuiffe,  fur 
obduracie  and  persistence.  1*70  ('..  II.  Hist.  Cardinal*  n 
n.  161  He  is  su  constant  in  his  rtsoluii'.ii  ,  tli.il  ii 
almost  to  obduracy.  1710  Wn.i.is-  Suffer.  Son  of  God  II. 
xvi.  436  To  break  the  Obduracy  of  rny  Harden'd  and 
ungrateful  Heart.  1855  Mil. MAS  Lai.  Chr.  (1864)  I.  II.  iv. 
238  If  Rome  at  times  was  courted  with  promising  sul,. 
mission,  at  others  it  was  opposed  with  inflexible  obdur.t.  > . 

2.  The  state  of  being  physically  hardened,  rare. 
1811  34  Good's  Study  Mtit.  (ed.  4)  IV.  5 14  They  [caruncles) 

are  found  to  acquire  the  obduracy  of  a  rigid  scitrhus. 

Obdurate  (p'bdiur/t,  fJbdiuVrA;,  a.  [ad.  L. 
obdnrat-tis  hardened,  hardened  in  heart,  pa.  pple. 
of  oMSrare :  see  next.] 

1.  a.  Hardened  in  wickedness  or  sin;  persistently 
impenitent ;  stubbornly  resisting,  or  insensible  to, 
moral  influence. 

£•1440  Jacob's  M'cll  126  J>ei  be  so  obdurate  in  here 
coueytise.  1558  Bp.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacraiu.  xvi.  08  What 
obdurate  vnkindness  is  this,  not  to  recognise  these  so  great 
bcnefites.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  VI.  790  What.  .Wonders 
move  th'  obdurate  to  relent?  1710  WEI.TON  Suffer.  Son  of 
(rod  I.  iv.  76  Mollifie  and  Soften  the  Hardness  of  my 
Obdurate  Heart  1830  SCOTT  Dcmonol.  x.  366  The  obdurate 
conscience  of  the  old  sinner. 

absol.  as  sb.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Aft.  Sinai  i\:  177  Beholding 
..With  righteous  wrath  such  obdurates. 

b.  Hardened,  or  hardening  oneself,  against  per- 
suasion, entreaty,  the  sentiment  of  pity,  etc.  ; 
stubborn,  obstinate,  unyielding,  inflexible,  relent- 
less, hard-hearted,  inexorable. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  i,  If  humble  suits  or 
imprecations. .Might  have  entreated  your  obdurate  breasts. 
11593  SHAKS.  3  Men.  VI,  i.  iv.  142  Women  are  soft,  milde, 
pittifull,  and  flexible:  Thou,  sterne, obdurate,  flintie, rough, 
remorselesse.  1692  DRYDEM  St.  Euremont's  Ess.  187  The 
miserable  condition  of  old  King  Priam  touches  the  most 
obdurate  Soul.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  171  ?  8  To 
supplicate  obdurate  oruialtty,  was  hopeless.  18x8  SHELLEY 
AY;-.  Islam  IV.  ix.  But  custom  maketh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  hearts.  1840  BARIIAM  Ingot,  Leg.,  Look  at 
Clo*k  xix,  Why  the  fair  was  obdurate  None  knows, — to  be 
sure  it  Was  said  she  was  setting  her  cap  at  the  Curate.  1866 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  St.  Martin's  Eve  xxv.  (1874)  311  She  was 
compelled  to  be  more  obdurate  than  even  her  father  had  been. 
C.  fig.  of  things. 

1717  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II.  l.  188  They 
have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants  without  one 
intervening  vowel.  1804  ABF.RNETHY  Surf.  Obs.  69  This 
obdurate  and  destructive  disease.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Inf. 
XXXIH,  We  all  were  silent.  Ah,  obdurate  earth !  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xl,  Said  Kit,  hammering  stoutly  at 
an  obdurate  nail. 

1 2.  Physically  hardened  or  hard.    Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmeau 's  Ft:  Chintrg.  10/2  The  fissures 
are  filled  vp'with  some  obdurate  substance  and  callositye. 
c  1600  NOR  HEN  Spec,  Brit.,  Cornu1.  (1728)  n  Tynn.  .theowre 
thereof  beyng  an  obdurate  stone  spred  in  the  veynes  of  the 
mountaynes.  1743  tr.  Ht-ister's  Stirg.  394  Attended  with 
an  olxlurate  Callus.  1784  COWPEK  Task  \.  52  Well.tann'd 
hides,  Obdurate  and  unyielding. 

b.  trans/.  Harsh  or  disagreeable  to  the  senses. 
Obs.  rare. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Sonl  \.  n.  cxxiii,  I  mean  not 
Natures  harsh  obdurate  light. 

Obdurate  (p-Minre't,  (Jbdiu'-r^tl,  v.  [f.  OB- 
DURATE a.,  or  L.  obdfirat-,  ppl.  stem  of  obdurare  to 
harden,  harden  in  heart,  f.  ob-  (Os-  I  b)  +  diirare 
to  harden.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  obdurate,  to  harden  in  wicked- 
ness, or  against  moral  influence,  entreaty,  etc. ;  to 
make  stubborn  or  obstinate ;  to  harden  the  heart 
of,  make  relentless  or  pitiless. 

a  1540  BARNES  \\'ks.  (1573)  279/2  The  holy  Ghost  saytli,  I 
will  obdurate  the  hart  of  Pharao.  1605  J.  DOVE  Confut. 
Atheistn  i  [They]  haue  so  hardned  and  obdurated  them 
selues,  that  they  haue  no  sence  or  feeling.  1651  HOWELI. 
Venice  44  She  [Venice]  is  obdurated  with  the  same  kind  of 
vigor  and  yertu  as  old  Rome.  i66a  PETTY  Taxes  58  Most 
of  the  punishments.. are  but  shame,  .which  shame  for  ever 
after  obdurates  the  offender.  1710  [see  OBDURATED  below]. 
1860  PUSEY  Afin.  Proph.  84  Not  . .  from  God,  dooming  to 
perdition,  reprobating,  obdurating,  damning,  but  from  man 
..obduring  or  hardening  himself  in  sin. 

2.  To  harden  physically.  Obs.  rare. 

"597  [see  OBDURATED  below].  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabtlhoufr's 
Bk.  Pliysicke  4/2  Sprede  it  on  two  papers,  .and  in  the  night 
it  will  obdurate  itselfe.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  10 
So  as  either  too  much  to  obdurate  or  mollify. 

f3.  intr.  To  become  hard.   OH.  rare. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  363  This  tree  brings  forth 
blossomes,  first  white,  then  green,  afterwards  red,  and  then 
obdurates,  from  whence  come  the  cloves. 

Hence  O  bdurated ///.  a. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemt an's  Fr.  Chimrf.  20/2  The  debilest 
syde  of  the  obdurated  liver  or  milte.  1599  —  tr.  (iaM- 
lioue>-'s  Hk.  ritvsicke  248/2  When  as  a  woman  getteth  an 
obduratede  Breste.  1710  Ace.  Last  Disttmf.  Tom  ll'lti.Hf 
II.  55  Our  Young,  and  not  yet  Obdurated  Kltt  Catt.  1874 
Pl-SEY  Lent.  Sertn.  422  The  obstinacy  of  anobdurated  will. 

Obdurately  (see  the  adj.),  adv.  [f.  OBHURATK. 
a.  +  -I.Y-.]  In  an  obdurate  manner ;  stubbornly; 
relentlessly. 

01711  KEN  HvmHothto  Poet.  Wks.  Ill  33  Israel,  grown 
olxlurately  profane.  1838  DICKF.SS  Xich.  .\V. *.  xv.  Still 
Mr.  I.illyvick,  regardless  of  the  siren,  cried  obdurately 
[etc.].  1865  TROUGH  Rrlt.'n  /  i.'.  x.  1.5  Shut  your  doors 
obdurately  against  [them]. 


OBDURED. 
Obdurateness  <  +<•  the  n.i,.  .    [i.  a<  prec.  + 

state  or  <|uality  of  being  obdurate. 

1.  t  )K|iritACV    I. 

1618  (iuNsFoer.  Perk.  \\'a,bnk  in  XrlKl.fr.  lt*rl 
<'79}>  74  If  the  duclieu  continued  in  her  obdurtteneu,  and 
•DOM    not    desist    from    her    feminine    raijcv,    and    tmiUe 
prosecutions.     1708  Bril.  Apollo  No.  aj.  3/1  With  <• 
heat  in'  obdurateness  he  blames.     1710  W  i  M  .  .s-  Suffer.  Son 
of  Hod  II.  xix.  533  How  ofttn  have  I  fell  this  ObdurataicM 
of  Heart  within ! 

2.  =  OBDURACY  a.  rare. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmeau's  Fr.  Chirvrf.  44/1  [Bamlage»] 
must  be  softe.. because  through  the  obduralnes  therof,  they 
might  hurte  that  pane.    1657  TOMI.INIOM  Kenou's  Disp.  146 
It  presently  acquired  a  stony  oltdurateneu. 

Obduration  fcbdiur^-Jsnj.  [ad.  L.  obdiira- 
tifn-em  hardening,  n.  of  action  from  obdGrarc  to 
harden.]  The  action  or  fact  of  hardening,  or  con- 
dition of  being  hardened. 

1.  A  hardening,  or  condition  of  being  hardened, 
in   sin   or   wickedness;    a   making   or   becoming 
stubborn,  obstinate,  or  insensible  to  moral  influ- 
ence;  rarely,  a  becoming,  or  condition  of  having 
become,  relentless  or  insensible  to  entreaty  (quots. 
1494,  isaf>). 

1494  FABYAN  Citron.  VH.  $53  Than  the  Gaunteners  sup. 
prysyd  with  more  obduracion  of  herte  agayn  theyr  prynce, 
made  theym  a  capytayne  namyd  Phylyp  Artyuele.  i^atf 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  900,  Obduracion  or  vnpne- 
fulnes.  158$  PARSONS  Ckr.  Extrc.  II.  vi.  367  This  . .  was 
the  obduration  of  Pharao.  1647  M.  HUDSON  Dm.  Rigkt 
Govt.  i.  ii.  7  God  doth  work,  .upon  the  will,  either  by  way 
of  Obduration,  or  by  way  of  Mollification  and  conversion. 
17*8  RAMSAY  General  Mistake  ao  Obduration  follows 
public  shame.  1778  Dp.  LOWTH  Isaiah  Notes  (ed.  12)  182 
The  obduration  of  the  Jews  of  that  age.  i88j  3  SCHAFF 
Encycl.  Relig.  A'noTv/.  III.  1740/1  Falling  under  that 
judgment  of  obduration  of  which  Isaiah  speaks. 

2.  Physical  hardening,  rare. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Kotes  in.  vii.  113  The  obduralion  o( 
his  Posteriors, . .  almost  petrified  by  continuall  liardnings 
upon  his  Asses  bare  backe.  1821  34  Good's  Study  Meet. 
(ed.  4)  IV.  231  As  the  distension  and  obduration  increase. 

t  Obdura-tions,  <?.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  OBDURA- 
TION :  see  -iot:s.]  Characterized  by  or  showing 
obduration;  obdurate. 

1672  BAXTER  Bagsftaw's  Scand.  i.  4,  I  had  been  guilty  of 
an  obduratious  self-saving,  and  perfidious  silence. 

tObdure  (/bdiu»M),  a.  Obs.  (exc.  arch.)  [f. 
OB-  I  b  +  dftr-us  hard :  after  L.  okdiirare:  see  next.] 

1.  =  OBDURATE  a.  \. 

1608  HEYWOOD  Lucrtce  iv.  ii.  Wlcs.  1874  V.  219  My  doors 
the  day  time  to  my  friends  are  free,  But  in  the  night  the 
obdure  gates  are  lesse  kinde.     1639  G.  DANIRL  Ecctus.  xvi. 
45  Hee  made  obdure  the  heart  of  y*  proud  King  Pharoh. 
1655  HEYWOOD  &  ROWLEY  Fortune  oy  Laitetff  Sea  L  ii.  Wks. 
1874  VI.  375  The  boy's  inflexible,  and  I  obdure.    1844  MRS. 
BROWNING  Sonn.t  Meaning  of  the^  Look,  When  thy  deathly 
need  is  obdurest  {later  edd.  dreariest]. 

2.  =  OBDI-RATE  a,  2. 

1614  yuARLF.s  Sion's  SOHH.  xxiv.  1631  —  Dip.  Fancies 
II.  xiv.  (1660)  54  Gods  sacred  Word  is  like  the  Lamp  of  Day, 
Which  softens  wax,  but  makes  obdure  the  clay. 

Hence  t  Obdn-rely  aiiv. ;  tObdrrren*M. 

1614  HEYWOOD  Giinaik.  i.  55  The  fates  For  her  obdure. 
nesse  turn'd  her  into  stone.  1634  Bp.  H  ALL  Contempt.,  N.  T. 
iv.  Christ  Betrayed,  Oh  the  sottishnesse  and  obdurenesse  of 
this  sonne  of  perdition  !  1(48  LYTTON  A".  Arthur  tx.  civ, 
The  morsels  least  obdurely  tough. 

Obdure  (/bdiii»M),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad. 
L.  obdfira-re  to  harden,  to  render  or  become  hard; 
f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  +  diirare  to  harden,  f.  dur-us  hard.] 

L  trans.  -  OBDURATE  v.  i.  (In  quots.  1640  in 
good  sense  :  To  strengthen,  fortify,  'steel '.) 

1598  YONC  Diana  24  Now  mollifie  thy  dire  Hardnes  and 
brest  of  thine  so  much  obdured.  1633  HEYWOOD  Enf.  'Iran. 
v.  Wks.  1874  IV.  90  Hath,  .sinne  soobdur'd  thy  heart  ?  1640 
BP.  HALI.  Chr.  Moder.  (Ward)  20/1  We  may  not  so  obdure 
ourselves  as  to  be  like  the  Spartan  boys,  who  would  not  so 
much  as  change  a  countenance  at  their  beating.     /Net.  23/1 
It  concernsa  wise  man  to  obdure  himself  against  these  weak 
fears.    1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  v.  f  18.  153  God 
seems  . .  to  have  obdur'd  their  Hearts,  to  force  them  unto 
great  Sins.    iMo  [see  OBDURATE  v.  i). 

1 2.  To  harden  phvsically ;  -  OBDURATE  v.  3. 

1614  HEYWOOD  Gmtaik.  I.  55  A  dragon  they  espie  Obdur'd 
to  stone.  i«s  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  112  Brick  .. 
hardned  by  the  Sun,  which  makes  them.. no  less  solid  and 
useful!  than  those  the  Fire  obdures. 

t  8.  intr.  a.  To  become  hard.  b.  To  become 
or  remain  obdurate;  to  persist  stubbornly.  Ots. 

1609  H  EYWOOD  Brit.   Troy  vi.  ii,  Sencelesse  of  good  as 
stones  they  soone  obdure.      1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS    A*sw. 
Post.  (1653)  88  Becket  obdures, denies  that  tl  e.. Courts  nj%e 
authorilie  to  judge  him.     c  1730  SHENSTONE  Kuin'd  AU*j 
213  Resolute  in  wrongs  the  priest  obdur'd. 

Hence  I  Obdu  ring  vbl.  sb. 

1643  MILTON  Dhvrcr  n.  xx,  He.  .would  little  perplex  hU 
thought  for  the  obduring  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  such 
as  will  dayly  lake  worse  liberties. 

Obdured   (/'bdiffjd,  poet.  fTbdiffred',  ppl. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.     [pa.  pple.  of  prec.  vb.,  alter  L. 
oMfiraliis  obdurate.] 

L   =  OBDURATE  a,  i. 

To  ignonuits  obdurde, 


r,r.    nAi.i.  *,«»«*  \.«"«*.  •  \.—s^r  -ri  —  *^_  vi 

nent  to  the  unbeleeving  »nd  oMured  sinner.     16*7 


OATH. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  oath-parole,  -pledge,  -ri/c; 
oath-breaker,  -breaking,  -making,  -sanctions; 
-taker,  -taking;  oath-bound,  -despising,  -detesting 
adjs. ;  oath-sick  a.,  fastidious  about  oaths,  having 
an  objection  to  take  an  oath  ;  oath-worthy  a. 
arch.,  worthy  of  credit  on  oath,  worthy  to  be 
sworn  by. 

1890  I'all  Mall  G.  23  Oct.  6/3  An  open  organization  and 
not  *oath-bound,  except  in  the  case  of  the  council.  1894 
Cath.  News  27  Oct.  3/2  Freemasonry  is  an  oath-bound  body. 
1601  DENT  Pathvj.  Heaven  148  Blasphemers  and  "oath- 
breakers.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  ii.  38, 1  told  him  gently 
..Of  his  "Oath-breaking.  1826  HOR.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838) 
111.  8  The  depositions  of  his  "oath-despising  retainers.  1786 
BURNS  Earnest  Cry  &  Prayer  xiii,  Dempster,  a  true  blue 
Scot  I'sewarran';  Thee,  "aith-detesting,  chaste  Kilkerran. 
"553  GKIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  IIL  (1558)  160  In  an  "othe- 
maktnge,  not  what  the  feare  but  what  the  vertue  of  it  is, 
ought  to  be  considered.  Hl66i  FULLER  )i/i»rM:«n.(i662)i89 
What  "Oath-office  is  kept  in  London ;  I  know  not.  1900 
Daily  Tel.  n  Aug.  7/2  These  spies  and  breakers  of  "oath- 


\J.t,  rtll  II1C       UWU1-1  lies    BMUl    *    imvc    i»t-^llulu     !!*-»     « 

bed.  1846  GROTE  Greece  (1869)  I.  8  Zeus  . .  conferred  uu.i 
Styx  the  majestic  distinction  of  being  the  Horkos,  or  "oath- 
sanctioner  of  the  Gods,  a  1716  SOUTH  Tivelve  Serm.  (1717) 
IV.  219  A  scrupulous  "Oath-sick  Conscience.  1818  COBBETT 
Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  49  The  Magistrates,  who  co-operated 
with  this  hirer  of  "oath-takers.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  465  Oath-takers  being  sadly  prone  to  kiss  their 


tnat  ne  usitn  at  nis    otne  taKyng.    1002  uoswoKiH-Aui-i.b» 
Anglo-Sax.  Diet.  s.v.  lip-vjyrpe,  Gif  he  abwyrbe  bib,  'if  ht 
be  "oath-worthy  ',  Laws  of  Ine  46.    1886  CORBETT  Fall  of 
Asearit  II.  170  By  all  that  we  of  old  have  deemed  holy  and 
oath  worthy. 

Hence  Oathed  (in  comb.)  a.,  furnished  with  oaths  ; 
Oa  thful  a.,  full  of  oaths ;  Oa'tlilet,  a  small  or 
petty  oath. 

1828  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  296  Cursing  and 
swearing  in  triumph  in  a  "many-oathed  language.  1887 
SIMPSON  Golfy..  171  An  earnest  "oathful  desire  for  victory. 
1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  270  A  tiny  tart  'oathlet. 

Oath.  (<7"J>,  o*S),  v.  rare.  Forms:  4  athe,  6 
othe,  7-  oath,  oathe.  [f.  OATH  sb.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  impose  an  oath  upon,  put  to  one's 
oath,  conjure.  Obs. 

13..  Evang.  Nicod.  1141  in  Herrig  Archiv  LIII.  412  Bi 
gret  god  we  yhow  athe  [L.  conjurantes  eos\  Ibid.  1699  We 
war  athed  full  nere  [L.  coniurati  s nmus\ 

2.  intr.  (or  with  obj.  cl.)    To  utter  an  oath  or 
oaths,  to  swear.     Also  to  oath  it. 

a  1617  P.  BAYNE  Lect.  (1634)  167  They  carry  their  sinne 
in  their  fore-head,  braving  men,  oathing  it.  1627-47  FELTHAM 
Resolves  I.  xix.  67  'Tis  easy  to  know  a  beginning  swearer 
..  He  oathes  it,  as  a  cowardly  fencer  plays.  1851  R.  F. 
BURTON  Goa  309  Complainant  swears  that  he  was  not  paid  ; 
witness  oathes  by  the  sun  that  he  was.  1900  Longin.  Mag. 
Nov.  72  Some  of  the  soldiers  . .  laughed  and  oathed  in 
evident  glee. 

3.  trans.  To  take  to  oath,  swear  by. 

1740  T.  CONNOR  in  Gentl.  Mag.  461/2,  I  do  oath  the  holy 
seven  [i.  e.  sacraments],  His  soul's  with  Patrick  now  in 
heaven. 

4.  To  address  or  call  with  oaths. 

1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  41  Some  lusty  carter  is  heard  oathing 
a  bit  of  the  blood  patrician.  1853  S.  G.  OSBORNE  in  Vise. 
Ingestre  Meliora  II.  n  The  dogs  ..  kept  up  growls  of 
defiance,  till  their  owners  oathed  them  into  order. 

Hence  Oa'thing  vbl.  sb.    Also  attrib. 

1680  I.  C.  Vind.  Oaths  (ed.  2)  19  If  there  be  no  oathing  or 
swearing,  there  can  be  no  for-swearing.  1681  HICKERINGILL 
Sin  Man-catching  Wks.  1716  I.  186  These  Men-catchers 
lay  their  Snares  and  their  Oathing-Gins  to  catch  them. 

Oathable  (o«')'ab'l),  a.  rare—1.  In  7  othable. 
[f.  OATH  sb.  or  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  taking  an 
oath  ;  fit  or  able  to  be  sworn ;  oath-worthy. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  135  You  are  not  Othable, 
Although  I  know  you'l  sweare,  terribly  sweare. 

Oatmeal  (ou'tmrl).  Forms:  see  OAT  and  MEAL. 

1.  Meal  made  from  oats. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  14  Take  almondes  unblanchid 
. .  Put  ote-mele  to.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  244 
A  man  Sholde  ette  mettis  of  colde  and  moisti  complexcion, 
. .  as . .  Potage  of  oot-mell.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xvii. 
19  Behynde  the  saddyl,  they  [the  Scottis]  wyll  haue  a  lytle 
sacke  full  of  ootemele.  1335  COVERDALE  Prov.  xxvii.  22 
Though  thou  shuldest  bray  a  foole  with  a  pestell  in  a  morter 

ike  otemeell.  1683  TRVON  Way  to  Health  29  Oatmeal  is  to 
be  accounted  the  best  of  all  Flour.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.N. 
i.  XL  i.  (1869)  I.  171  The  common  people  in  Scotland  ..are 
fed  with  oat-meal.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  335 
Poultices.,  formed  of  oat-meal.  1873  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878) 
II.  417  For  growing  children,  oatmeal  is  invaluable, 
fb.  Proverb.  Obs. 

i54»  UDALL  Eraim.  Atofh.  (1877)  329  Leosthenes  had 
perswadedtheciteeof  AtUnes  to  make  warre,  beevng  set 
agog  to  thmke  al  the  worlde  otemele.  1615  SWETOAM 
Arraignm.  Worn.  ,„,  The  worlde  is  not  all  made  of  ote- 
T,  ,'  8£j~  1s  "ot  golde  that  glisters.  1673  Vinegar  * 
Must.  Wedn.  Lect,,  You  think  .that  all  thV  world  £  oat. 

c.  Short  for  oatmeal  porridge 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

1 2.  //.  A  name  for  a  set  of  riotous  or  profligate 
young  men  early  in  the  171)1  century.  Obs.  slan? 

^,°^Tl  °f  thiS  °df  aPPflalion  has  vet  been  found  ex- 
cept that  the  author  of  a  ludicrous  pamphlet  has  taken  the 
name  of  Oliver  Oat-meale  '  (Nares  Gloss.  1822). 
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1624  FORD  Sun's  Darling  i.  i,  Do  mad  prank  with  Roar- 
ing boys  and  oatmeals. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  nsoalmen! flummery,  groals, 
gruel, -man,  mill, porridge',  oalincal-chc'vcr,  -eater, 
-maker;  also  applied  attrib.  to  cloth  of  a  minutely 
speckled  pattern  suggestive  of  oatmeal,  as  oatmeal 
frieze,  serge,  etc. 

1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  431  P  3,  I  desire  you  would  find 
out  some  Name  for  these  craving  Damsels,  . .  Trash-eaters, 
"Oatmeal-chewers,  Pipe-champers,  Chalk-lickers  [etc.].  1886 
Rifon  Chron,  4  Sept.  2/6  New  "Oatmeal  Cloths,  in  plain 
and  fancy  cream.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Jan.  q/i  Dresses 
of  *oatmea!  cream,  with  bonnets  to  match.  1767  A.  CAMP- 
BELL Lexiph.  38  Professions . .  of  everlasting  amity,  past  now 
between  the  Cow-killer  and  *Oat-meal-eater.  1778  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  204  To  make  "Oatmeal  Flummery. 
1594  LYLY  Moth.  Bomb,  in  O.  PI.  (1814)  I.  278  You  "oatmeal- 
groat  you  were  acquainted  with  this  plot.  l6n  Closet  for 
Ladies  $  Gentle™.  134  Oatemeale  grotes  soked  in  vineger. 
1579  LANCHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  457  Throat  squincy . .  vse 
*Otemeale  grewell  well  sifted.  1509  Canterbury'  Marriage 
Licences  (MS.),  Thomas  Jones.  ."Otmellmaker.  \T>oLond. 
Gaz.  No.  5882/3  Thomas  Cozens,  . .  Oatmeal  maker.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  102  For  these  Crops, 
being  but  of  Oates,  I  could  have  had  five  pound  an  Acre, 
being  offered  it  by  an  *Oat-meal  man.  1812  Examiner 
24  Aug.  533/2  Oatmeal  boiled  in  water  ("oatmeal  porridge). 

Oaty  (ffu-ti),  a.  rare.  [f.  OAT  +  -Y.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  full  of  oats,  fesp.  of  wild  oats. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  vii.  (1891)  55  Verye  fruitful!  for 
corne  especciallie  barlie,  but  it  is  accounted  oatie  and  not  soe 
fine  as  that  of  the  other  partes.  Ibitt.,  The  negligence  of 
husbandmen  in  sowinge  of  bad  and  oatie  seade.  1611  COTGR., 
Avenier,  oatie,  belonging  to  oats. 

Oaze,  Oazy,  obs.  forms  of  OOZE,  OOZY. 

t  Ob,  sl'l  Obs.  [From  ob.,  abbreviation  of  ob- 
jection, used  in  conjunction  with  sol.  =  solution,  in 
old  books  of  divinity.]  In  phr.  Ob(s}  and  sol(s) 
=  objection  (s)  and  solution(s)  ;  scholastic  or  subtle 
disputation.  Hence  f  Ob-and-soller  Obs.  nonce- 
wd.,  a  scholastic  or  subtle  disputant. 

1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  1 1  Very  skilfull  in  the  learning 
of  ob  and  Sol.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  iii.  (1651) 
675  A  thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions,  subtleties, 
Obs  and  Sols.  ci66o  Loyal  Songs  (1731)  II.  217  Whilst  he 
should  give  us  S«l's  and  Ob's,  He  brings  us  in  some  simple 
bobs.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  HI.  ii.  1242  To  pass  for  Deep  and 
Learned  Scholars ;  Although  but  Paltry,  Oh  and  Sellers. 

t  Ob,  sb.'*-  06s.  [a.  Heb.  ai»  db(h  necromancer.] 
A  wizard,  magician,  sorcerer,  ventriloquist. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  m.  xxii.  336  They  peep  and  mutter, 
like  Obs  and  Pythons,  whispering  as  out  of  the  earth  and 
their  bellies. 

t  Ob.,  abbreviation  of  OBOLUS,  formerly  used  to 
denote  a  halfpenny. 

1442  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  1. 387,  xvj  Skaynys 
of  grete  packethrede.  .at  ob  a  pec';  in  al  viijrf.  1463  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  30  To  resey ve  an  ob . .  fore  here  offryng. 
f  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)42  His  hen  at  a  peny, 
his  chiken  at  ob.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  590  Item, 
Sacke,  two  Gallons.  \.s.  \\\\.d.. .  Item,  Bread,  ob.  Prince. 
O  monstrous,  but  one  halfe  penny-worth  of  Bread  to  this  in- 
tollerable  deale  of  Sacke?  1631  WEEVER^WC.  Fun.  Man. 
238  The  Hospitall  of  Saint  lames  was  . .  valued  at  the  sup- 
pression to  32. /.  2.J.  irf.  ob. 

Ob.,  abbrev.  of  L.  obiil,  died ;  used  before  the 
date  of  a  person's  death. 

Ob-,  fref.  The  Lat.  prep,  ob  '  in  the  direction 
of,  towards,  against,  in  the  way  of,  in  front  of, 
in  view  of,  on  account  of.  In  combination  with  vbs. 
and  their  derivatives,  the  b  is  assimilated  to  certain 
consonants,  becoming  oc-  before  f-,  of-  before  f-, 
op-  before/-,  and  app.  o-  before  m-  (in  omittlre). 
In  combination  it  has  the  following  senses  :  a.  In 
the  direction  of,  towards ;  facing,  in  front  of;  as 
olrvertere  to  turn  towards,  obadlre  to  listen  to. 

b.  Against,  in   opposition,   as   occurrcre  to   run 
against,  opponere  to  place  against ;   often  merely 
implying  the  injurious  or  objectionable  character 
of  an  action,    c.  Upon  or  over ;  down  upon,  down  ; 
as  obdficere  to  draw  upon  or  over,  obligdre  to  bind 
down,   occide're  to   fall   down.      d.    Completely ; 
sometimes  pleonastic,  as  obditlcare  to  sweeten  (com- 
pletely), obdurare  to  harden  greatly;  often  with 
a  colouring  of  sense  a. 

In  English  use,  ob-  (oc-,  of-,  op-,  a-}  occurs 

1.  In  combinations  already  formed  in  Latin  in 
the  senses  above-mentioned;  rarely  in  words  formed 
in  Eng.  itself  on  Latin  elements;  e.g.  a.  obedience, 
obversion ;    b.    object,   occur,  opponent,   opposite  • 

c.  obdtice,  Occident ;  d.  obdulcorate,  obdurate. 

2.  In  mod.  scientific  Latin,  and  hence  in  Eng.,  in 
Botany,  etc.,  ob-  is  prefixed  to  adjs.  in  the  sense 
'  inversely',   or  '  in  the  opposite  direction ' ;  e.  g. 
obcordatus  (Linnaeus),  obcordate,  i.e.  cordate  with 
the  base  or  broad  end  presented  ;  obovate,  ovate 
or_  egg-shaped  with  the  wider  end  presented;  ob- 
triangitlar,  triangular  with  the  apex  downward. 
See  below  OBCLAVATE  to  OBTURBINATE. 

This  is_  not  an  ancient  L.  use,  where  ob-  was  rarely  com- 
bined  with  an  adj.,  the  chief  example  being  oblongus 
OBLONG,  which  could  hardly  be  in  sense  the  model  for  these 
words.  Apparently  the  prefix  represents  the  ob-  of  the 
adv.  obversS  OBVERSKLY,  and  is  an  abridged  representation 
of  that  word. 


OBCLAVATE. 

•)•  Oba-cerate,  v,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
obaceritre  to  contradict.  (Derived  according  to 
some  Lat.  grammarians  from  acus,  acer-  chaff.)] 
Hence  f  Obaeera'tion,  a  stopping  one's  month. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Obacerate,  to  stop  ones  mouth,  that 
he  cannot  tell  out  his  tale.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Obaceration. 

Obaie,  obs.  form  of  OBEY. 

t  Obak,  obs.  form  of  ABACK  :  cf.  O  prep?- 

1435  MlSYN  Fire  of  Love  3  All  binges  putt  o-bak.  £1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5084  His  pryde  was  put  obak. 

Obambulate  ({'boe-mbuSkit),  v>  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  obanibulare,  f.  ob-  (Os-)  4-  ambulare  to 
walk.]  intr.  To  walk  about;  to  wander  hither 
and  thither. 

1614-15  HOYS  Wks.  (1622)  597  Soules  departed  . .  doe  not 
obambulate  and  wander  vp  and  downe,  but  remaine  in 
places  of  happinesse  or  vnhappinesse.  1633  EARL  MANCH. 
Al  Mondo  (1636)  TOO  In  the  interim  the  Soule  doth  not 
wander  and  obambulate.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737) 
231  We.  .must  still  obambulate,  Sequacious  of  the  Court. 

So  Obambula  tion,  walking  to  and  fro  ;  Oba'ni- 
bnlatory  a.,  habitually  walking  about,  itinerant. 

1600  O.  E.  (M.  SUTCLIFFE)  Repl.  Libel  v.  100  Their 
stationarie  obambujations  about  the  limits  of  parishes. 
1610  BOYS  Wks.  (1622)  375  Their  obambulations  of  spirits 
and  apparitions  of  dead  men.  1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  107 
Obambulation  much  befriends  The  point  for  which  a  man 
contends.  1855  CHAMIER  My  Travels  III.  i.  16  Many 
obambulatory  merchants  of  such  wares. 

II  Obang  (<?"-baerj).  Also  7  oeban.  [Jap.  6-ban, 
f.  S  great  +  ban  (a.  Chinese  fan)  sheet,  division :  cf. 
KOBANG.]  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Japan, 
of  an  oblong  form  rounded  at  the  corners,  and 
equal  in  value  to  ten  kobangs. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  n.  (1669)  147 
A  thousand  Oebans  of  Gold,  which  amount  to  forty  seven 
thousand  Thayls,  or  crowns.  1863  Reader  21  Nov.  595 
The  half-obang  is  almost  literally  an  obang,  which  is  elliptic 
in  form,  cut  in  half.  1890  Daily  News  n  Oct.  5/4  The 
next  in  size  to  this  unwieldy  coin  is  the  Japanese  '  obang  ', 
which  weighs  rather  more  than  two  ounces  and  a  half,  about 
equal  to  ten  English  sovereigns. 

f  Oba-rmate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  oliarmdre  to  arm  against.]  trans.  To  arm 
(Cockeram,  1623).  Hence  t  Obarma'tion,  an 
arming  (Ibid.). 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Obarmation,  an  arming  against. 

II  Oba-rni,  oba-rne.  Obs.  [Russ.  o6Bapllbitt 
olniarnyi,  scalded,  prepared  by  scalding.]  In  full, 
mead obarni,  i.e.  '  scalded  mead",  a  drink  used  in 
Russia,  and  known  in  England  c  1600. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  461  One  veather  of  sodden  mead 
called  Obarni.  1609  Pimlyco  C  iv  b,  With  spiced  Meades 
.  .As  Meade  Obarne,and  Meade  Cherunck.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Devil  an  Ass  i.  i,  Chimney-sweepers  {Are  got]  To  their 
tobacco,  and  strong-waters,  Hum,  Meath,  and  Obarni. 

Obay(e,  Obbet,  -it,  -yt,  obs.  forms  of  OBEY, 
OBIT.  Obbley,  variant  of  OBLEY  Obs. 

II  Obbligato  (obbliga-to,  (Jbliga-to),  a.  (sli.~) 
Mus.  Often  obligate-,  [a.  It.  obbligato,  formerly 
obligate,  obliged, obligatory.]  Indispensable;  that 
cannot  be  omitted :  applied  to  a  part  essential  to 
the  completeness  of  a  composition  (or  to  the 
instrument  on  which  such  a  part  is  played) ;  esp. 
to  an  accompaniment  having  an  independent  value. 
(Opposed  to  ad  libitum?}  Also  transf.  indispens- 
able ;  forced,  compulsory. 

(1724  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.  50  Obligata  Neces- 
sary, Expressly,  or  on  Purpose.  1730-6  BAILEY  {folio\ 
Obligati,  signifies  for,  or  on  purpose,  or  necessary ;  as 
dot  violin  obligati,  on  purpose  for  two  violins.]  1794 
MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  342  And  with  Raimondi's  fire, 
and  warlike  art,  Play'd  some  French  General's  obligato 
part.  1821  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  234  He  added  an 
obbligato  accompaniment  of  a  large  hand-bell.  1878  E.  J. 
HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  1.  20  An  accompaniment 
may  be  either  'Ad  libitum'  or  '  Obligato  '..It  is  said  to  be 
Obligato  when . . it  forms  an  integraLpart  of  the  composition. 
B.  sb.  An  obbligato  part  or  accompaniment. 

1845  E.  HOLMES  Mozart  276  The  scena  and  rondo,  Non 
temcr,  with  pianoforte  obligate.  1861  Times  26  Aug.,  He 
has  furnished  a  sort  of '  obbligato ',  or  independent  part. 

Obbraid,  corrupt  form  of  UPBRAID. 

t  Obcsecatc,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  obse-,  6-7  oboe-, 
[ad.  L.  obcKcat-us,  pa.  pple.  olobcxcare  or  occsecare 
to  blind,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  +  csfcare  to  blind,  csecas 
blind.  See  also  OCC^CATE  v.~]  Blinded  ;  blind  ; 
destitute  of  mental  or  spiritual  vision.  So  f  Ob- 
csecated  (-ceo-)  a.,  in  same  sense;  fObceecation 
(-ceo-),  blinded  condition ;  mental  or  spiritual 
blindness. 

a  1568  A.  KID  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (1875)  263/40  And  prince 
of  Justice  the  verry  image  suld  be,  The  quhilk  butvertew  is 
blind  and  obsecat.  1379  ''UI-KE  Hcskitu'  Parl.  121  His 
obsecate  and  blind  enemies.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves 
n.  Ixiii.  293  Neither  was  their  obduration  nor  their  obceca- 
tion  less,  a  1631  DONNF.  Serin.  V.  125  A  heavy  blindness 
and  obcaecation.  1641  Family  of  Love  in  Hart.  Misc. 
(Malham)  IV.  447  Let  not  us  persuade  ourselves.. that  our 
great  god  Cupid  is  obcecated.  1696  EVELYN  in  Bentlcy's 
Corr,  (1842)  I.  115  The  fillets,  with  which  the  lunto's  eyes 
are  banded . .  to  represent  their  ObcEEcation. 

Obcess,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  OBSESS. 

Obclavate  (?bkl?-v/t),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [See  OB- 
2.]  Inversely  clavate ;  club-shaped  with  the  thick- 
ened part  at  the  base.  1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 


DECOMPRESSED. 

Obcompressed  .('lik^miin  -si),  a.  .Vat.  Hist. 
[Sec  On-  2.]  Compressed  or  flattened  in  the 
opposite  of  the  usual  direction  :  see  quots. 

1857  MAVNE  Expos.  f.ex.,Obcomfressus,l!ot.  Applied  l>y 
H.  Cassiiti  to  the  ovary  ami  seeds  of  the  SytUMlkertm 
\  —  Coiti/-ositx\,  when  their  greater  diameter  is  from  right  to 
left,  as  in  the  Coreopsis:  obcompressed.  1891  Syd.  Sac. 
/.<•.!-.,  Obconiprcsied,  flattened  anteriorly. 

Obconio  (^bkc'nik),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  =  next. 

1819  S.\MOI:I-.I.I.K  Knt:'mol.  Comfend.  153  Broscus. .labial 
p.ilpi  with  their  foutth  joint  oliconic.  1847  HARHV  in  /'»<v. 
Berui.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  235  Antenna?.,  clavate,  second 
and  third  joints  obconic. 

Obconical  fbkfnikal),  <*•  Chiefly  A'at.  Hist. 
[See  OB-  2.]  Inversely  conical ;  of  the  form  of 
a  cone  with  the  liase  upward  or  outward. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  i  Salicornia.  ..Joints  compressed, 
emarginate  ;  inlernodes  obcouical.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  298  Antennae  with  obconical  joints.  1871  OUVU 
F.t:iit.  Bot.  ii.  133  Carpels,  .immersed  in  a  large,  obconical 
receptacle. 

Obcordate  (ftikfiA/t),  a.  Xat.  Hist.  [See 
OB-  3.J  Inversely  cordate ;  henrt-shaped,  with 
the  apex  serving  ns  base  or  point  of  attachment. 

'775  J'  JENKIXSON  Gen.  fg  Specif.  Descr.  Br.  PI.  Gloss., 
Obcordate,  heart-shaped  with  the  afex  downwards.  1819 
SAMOUEI.I.K  Entomol.  Comfend.  153  Thorax  ol>cordate,  its 
base  very  narrow  or  pedunculatcd.  1896  EDMONDS  Bot. 
for  Beginners  vi.  42  In  the  Wood  Sorrel  we  have  an 
obcordate,  or  inversely  heart-shaped  leaf. 

So  Obco  rrtiform  a.    =  prec. 

1857  i"  M.AYNE  Expos.  Lex.     189*  in  Syd.  Sec.  Lex. 

Obcuiieate  (cbki«-n<Vft),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [See 
OB-  2.]  Inversely  cuncate ;  wedge-shaped,  with 
the  thin  end  at  the  base  of  the  organ  or  part. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  166  Segments  of  submerged 
leaves  obcuneate.  Ibid.  346  Bracts  of  fruiting  catkins 
broadly  obcuneate. 

Obcurrent,  obs.  variant  of  OCCUKRENT. 

Obdeltoid  ifbde'ltoid),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [See 
OB-  2.]  Inversely  deltoid  ;  of  a  triangular  form, 
with  the  apex  downward,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
organ  or  part.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

GbdiplostemonouS  (j>lxlipl0|Strm6n3s*,  a. 
Hot.  [See  Oli-  2.]  Diplostemonous  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  two  stamen-whorls  reversed;  having 
the  stamens  of  the  outer  whorl  opposite  to,  and 
those  of  the  inner  whorl  alternate  with,  the  petals. 
Hence  Obdiploste  inony,  the  condition  of  being 
obdiplostemonous. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  vi.  8  3.  198  It .  .occurs  that  the  ami. 
petalous  stamens  are  more  or  less  exterior  in  insertion^,  and 
then  the  carpels,  when  isomerous,  are  alternate  with  the  inner 
and  antisep.'vlous. stamens,  and  therefore  opposite  the  petals. . . 
This  arrangement  takes  the  name  of  Obdiplostemony.  1882 
Nature  7  Dec.  126  The  ,.  curious  'oudiplostemonous ' 
arrangement  in  the  . .  genus  Platytheca.  1888  HENSLOW 
Origin  Flcrat  Struct,  xx.  189  In.. most,  genera.. obdi- 
plostemony . .  is . .  due  to  the  petaline  whort  of  filaments  being, 
so  to  say,  thrust  outside  the  level  of  the  calycine  whorl  by 
the  protruding .  .bases  of  the  carpels. 

Obdormition  (pbdp.imi-Jan').  [ad.  I.,  obdormi- 
tion-em,n.  of  action  from  obdormirc  to  tall  asleep, 
f.  ob-  (Oa-  i  d)  +  dormire  to  sleep.] 

fl.  A  falling  asleep,  or  the  condition  of  being 
asleep.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1634  Bp.  HALL  Contempl.,  N.  T.  iv.  xxxii,  A  peaceable 
obdormition  in  thy  bed  of  ease  and  honour. 

2.  Numbness  of  a  limb,  etc.  due  to  pressure  on 
a  nerve  ;  the  condition  of  being  '  asleep '.  rare~". 

1857  '"  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.    1886  in  THOMAS  Med.  Diet. 

tObdu'CC,  i'.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obduc-lrt  to  draw 
over,  cover  over,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  c)  +  ducfre  to  lead, 
draw.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover,  envelop. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Rtnou's  Disf.  223  This  plant  is.  .obduced 
on  every  side  with  long  strait. .  leaves,  1709  BLAIR  in  /'///'/. 
Trans.  XXVII.  71  A  certain  Crust. -obducing  the  Cutis. 
Ibid.  118  Cellules,  .obduc'd  with  a  thin  Membrane, 

2.  To  draw  or  put  over  as  a  covering. 

a  1677  HALE  Frriri.  Orig.  Man.  I.  ii.  65  A  Cortex  that  is 
obduced  over  the  Cutis,  as  in  Elephants. 

t  Obdu'Ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  obdnct-,  ppl.  stem  of 
obdudre:  see  prec. ;  cf.  INDUCT.]  trans.  =  prec.  i. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Obduct,  to  couer.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
rsetid.  Ep.  tv.  v.  188  When  the  Liver  is.. so  obducted  and 
covered  with  thick  skins,  that  it  cannot  diffuse  its  virtue. 

t  Obdu'ction.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obductiin-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  obducfre:  see  OBDUCE.]  The  action  of 
covering  or  enveloping. 

In  quot.  1609  repr.  L.  obductio  of  the  Vulgate,  tr.  Gr. 
firayujvq  of  the  LXX.,  variously  explained  in  the  versions, 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  34  A  strong  Ligament  within 
the  ioynt ..  beside  the  outward  obductions,  and  clothynges 
with  Ligamentes.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ecclus.  ii.  2  Make 
no  hast  in  the_  time  of  obduction.  1623  COCKFRAM,  Obdiic. 
tion,  _a  couering.  1656  BI.OUNT  (ifossi'gr.,  Obdnt-tion,  a 
covering  or  laying  over. 

t  Obdu'lcorate,  -••  Obs.  ran.  [f.  OB-  i  d  +  late 
L.  dulcSrare  to  sweeten,  f.  dultor-em  sweetness,  I. 
dulc-is sweet :  cf.  L.ol>dulciirc.~\  trans.  To  sweeten. 

i657ToMLiNSON  Renou's  Diff.  36  Such  medicaments  are 
obilulcorated  with  cordial  electuaries. 

Obduracy   c-bdinrasi,  (flxliii.'-rasi).     [f.  OBDU- 
RATE :  see  -ACY  3,  and  cf.  late  L.  obJilratio.]     The 
state  or  quality  of  being  obdurate. 
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1.  Stubbornness,   obstinacy ;   obstinate   hardiic-s 
<>f  heart,  relcntlessness ;  persistence  in  evil. 

1597  SMAKS.  •..  //,•«.  //',  n.  ii.  50  Thou  ihink'sl  me  :,. 
farre  in  the  Diuels  Booke,  as  thou,  and  KalslalTe,  fur 
obduracie  and  persistence.  1670  ('•.  H.  ///.v/.  t\inlin,il\  n. 

II.  161    Me  is  kg  unit   in  his  rcsnluli"iiv,  t)1;,t   it   p,,.,.,.  s 

almost  to  obduracy.  17*0  WH.TON  Suffer.  Son  0/  6W  I  I 
xvi.  436  To  break  the  Obduracy  of  my  Harden'd  and 
ungrateful  Heart.  1855  MII.MAN  Lat.  Chr,  11864)  !•  !'-  iv- 
238  If  Rome  at  times  was  courted  with  promising  sub- 
mission, at  others  it  was  opposed  with  inflexible  obduracy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  physically  hardened,  rare. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  fed.  4)  IV.  514^ They  [caruncles] 

are  found  to  acquire  the  obduracy  of  a  rigid  scirrhus. 

Obdurate  (fbdiurAt,  fJbdiii«T<»t;,  a.  [ad.  L. 
|  obdttrat-iis  hardened,  hardened  in  heart,  pa.  pplc. 
of  obdfirare :  see  next.] 

1.  a.  Hardened  in  wickedness  or  sin;  persistently 
impenitent ;  stubbornly  resisting,  or  insensible  to, 
moral  influence. 

£•1440  Jacob's  ll't'll  126  pei  be  so  obdurate  in  here 
coucytise.  1558  Bp.  WATSON  Sfr.  Sacrain.  xvi.  98  What 
obdurate  vnkindness  is  this,  not  to  recognise  these  so  great 
benefites.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VI.  790  What ..  Wonders 
move  th'  obdurate  to  relent  ?  17*0  WF.LTON  Suffer.  Son  of 
God  1.  iv.  76  Mollifie  and  Soften  the  Hardness  of  my 
Obdurate  Heart.  1830  S<:OTT  Demonol.  x.  366  The  obdurate 
conscience  of  the  oln  sinner. 

al>sol,  as  sb.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinai  IV.  177  Beholding 
..With  righteous  wrath  such  obdurates. 

b.  Hardened,  or  hardening  oneself,  against  per- 
suasion, entreaty,   the   sentiment   of   pity,   etc.  ; 
stubborn,  obstinate,  unyielding,  inflexible,  relent- 
less, hard-hearted,  inexorable. 

1586  MARLOWE  1st  Pt.  Taml>url.  v.  i,  If  humble  suits  or 
imprecations.. Might  have  entreated  your  obdurate  breasts. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  I.  iv.  142  Women  are  soft,  milde, 
pittifull,  and  flexible ;  Thou,  sterne, obdurate,  flintic,  rough, 
remorselesse.  1691  DRVDEN  St.  EuremonCs  Ess.  187  '1  he 
miserable  condition  of  old  King  Priam  touches  the  most 
obdurate  Soul.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  171  F  8  To 
supplicate  obdurate  brutality,  was  hopeless.  1818  SHF.LLF.Y 
Rev.  Islam  iv.  ix,  But  custom  maketh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  hearts.  1840  BARHAM  IngoL  Lrg.,  Look  at 
Cloik  xix,  Why  the  fair  was  obdurate  None  knows, — to  be 
sure  it  Was  said  she  was  setting  her  cap  at  the  Curate.  1866 
MRS.  H.  Woon  St.  Martin's  Eve  xxv.  (1874)  311  She  was 
compelled  to  be  more  obdurate  than  even  her  father  liad  been. 

c.  Jig.  of  things. 

1717  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II.  l.  188  They 
have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants  without  one 
intervening  vowel.  1804  ABERSETHV  Surg.  Obs.  69  This 
obdurate  and  destructive  disease.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Inf. 
xxxiti,  We  all  were  silent.  Ah,  obdurate  earth !  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shflp  xl,  Said  Kit,  hammering  stoutly  at 
an  obdurate  nail. 

f  2.  Physically  hardened  or  hard.    Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chintrg.  10/2  The  fissures 
are  hlled  vp'with  some  obdurate  substance  and  callositye. 
c  1600  NOROEN  Spec,  Brit.,  Cormv,  (1728)  ii  Tynn.  .theowre 
thereof  beyng  an  obdurate  stone  spred  in  the  veynes  of  the 
mountaynes.  1743  tr.  Hfister's  Surf.  394  Attended  with 
an  oUlurate  Callus.  1784  COWPF.K  Task  l.  52  Well-tann'd 
hides,  Obdurate  and  unyielding. 

b.  trans/.  Harsh  or  disagreeable  to  the  senses. 
Oln.  rare. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  H.  cxxiii,  I  mean  not 
Natures  harsh  obdurate  light. 

Obdurate  (c-bdinre't,  <Jbdiu«T*itX  v.  [f.  OB- 
DCRATE  a.,  or  L.  obdiirat-,  ppl.  stem  of  obdfirare  to 
harden,  harden  in  heart,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  +  dfirare 
to  harden.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  obdurate,  to  harden  in  wicked- 
ness, or  against  moral  influence,  entreaty,  etc. ;  to 
make  stubborn  or  obstinate ;  to  harden  the  heart 
of,  make  relentless  or  pitiless. 

01540  BARNES  H'ts.  (1573)  279/2  The  holy  Ghost  sayth,  I 
will  obdurate  the  hart  of  Pharao.  1605  J.  DOVE  Confut. 
Atheism  \  [They]  haue  so  hardned  and  obdurated  them 
selues,  that  they  haue  no  sence  or  feeling.  1651  HOWELL 
Venice  44  She  [Venice]  is  obdurated  with  the  same  kind  of 
vigor  and  vertu  as  old  Rome.  1663  PETTY  Taxes  58  Most 
of  the  punishments . . are  but  shame . .  which  shame  for  ever 
after  obdurates  the  offender.  1710  [see  OBDURATED  below). 
1860  PUSEV  Jin'*.  Profit.  84  Not  . .  from  God,  dooming  to 
perdition,  reprobating,  obdurating,  damning,  but  from  man 
..obduring  or  hardening  himself  in  sin. 

2.  To  harden  physically.  Obs.  rare. 

'597  [see  OBDURATED  below].    1599  A.  M.  tr.  Cabelnouer's 
Kk.Physicke  4/2  Sprede  it  on  two  papers. .and  in  the  night 
it  will  obdurate  itselfe.     1657  ToMLlNSON/iVnoj*'*  Disp.  10 
So  as  either  too  much  to  obdurate  or  mollify, 
f  3.  intr.  To  become  hard.  Obs.  ran: 
1659  D.   PELL    Impr.   Sea  263  This  tree    brings   forth 
blossomes,  first  white,  then  green,  afterwards  red,  and  then 
obdurates,  from  whence  come  the  cloves. 

Hence  O  bdurated ///.  a. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillentean'sFr.  Chirvrg.  K/i  Thedebilest 
syde  of  the  obdurated  liver  or  milte.  1599  —  tr.  C,abel- 
kouer's  Bit.  PHysicke  248/2  When  as  a  woman  gettelh  an 
obduratede  Breste.  1710  Ace.  Last  Distemf.  Tom  It  Wfl 
II.  55  Our  Young,  anil  not  yet  Obdurated  Kltt  Call.  1874 
I'rsEY  f-fnt.  Sf'rni.  422  The  olxstinacy  of  an  obdurated  will. 

Obdurately  (see  the  adj.),  adv.  [f.  OBDURATE 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  an  obdurate  manner;  stubbornly; 
relentlessly. 

<JI7M  KF.N  Hymnotlita  Poet.  Wks  III.  33  Israel,  grown 
olxlurately  profane.  1838  III.  KISS  .V/.  :/i.  Ktem.  xv,  Still 
Mr.  I.illyvick.  regardless  of  the  siren,  cried  obdurately 
[etc.].  1865  TKOLI.OPE  Brlt,<n  Kit.  x.  115  Shut  your  il.xirs 
obdurately  against  [them]. 


OBDURED. 

Obdnrateness  (MI  t!»-  tdl  .    [f.  a>  prec.  + 

<.r  'juality  of  being  obdurate. 

1.  •    i  (nnriiirY  i. 

1618  CtiNSFOim  I'erk.  ll'a>l-e,k  in  \.lect.fr.  Harl    • 
^793)  74  If  the  duchess  continued  in  her  ohduraleneti,  and 
would  not   desist   from    her   feminine   rages,   and    terrible 
prosecutions.     1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  21    V"  With  f. 
heat  n  obdoratWHi  he  blames.     1710  Wcuros  Suffer.  Son 
o/Coil  II.  »ix.  512  How  often  have  I  fell  thil  ObduratOMW 
of  Heait  within  ! 

2.  (  HUM  KAI-Y  j.  rare. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Cuillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurf.  44/1  [Bandage.] 
must  be  softe.. because  through  the  obduratne<  Iherof,  they 
might  hurte  that  parte.  1657  I'OMLINKIN  Renou's  Oil*.  146 
It  presently  acquired  a  stony  obdurateneM. 

Obduration  'pMiut^-jsnj.  [ad.  L.  obdura- 
tion-em  hardening,  n.  of  action  from  obdfirare  to 
harden.]  The  action  or  fact  of  hardening,  or  con- 
dition of  being  hardened. 

1.  A  hardening,  or  condition  of  being  hardened, 
in   sin  or  wickedness ;    a  making  or  becoming 
stubborn,  obstinate,  or  insensible  to  moral  influ- 
ence;  rarely,  a  becoming,  or  condition  of  having 
become,  relentless  or  insensible  to  entreaty  (qnots. 
1494,  1.526). 

1494  FABVAN  Chr  on.  vu.  553  Than  the  Gauntenen  nip- 
prysyd  with  more  ohduracion  of  hcrte  agayn  theyr  prynce, 
made  theym  a  capytayne  namyd  Phylyp  Artyuele.  1516 
1'ilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  oob,  Obdurocion  or  vnpue- 
fulnes.  1585  PARSONS  Chr.  Exerc.  n.  vi.  367  This  . .  was 
the  obduration  of  Pharao.  1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  Kigkt 
Cart.  i.  ii.  7  God  doth  work . .  upon  the  will,  either  by  way 
of  Obduration,  or  by  way  of  Mollification  and  conversion. 
17*8  RAMSAY  General  MistaJu  20  Obdnraiion  follows 
public  shame.  1778  Bp.  LOWTII  Itaiah  Notes  (ed.  12)  i8a 
The  obduration  of  the  Jews  of  that  age.  1889-3  SCHAFF 
Encycl.  Retig.  Knojvl.  III.  1740/1  Falling  under  that 
judgment  of  obduration  of  which  Isaiah  speaks. 

2.  Physical  hardening,  rare. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Xotes  in.  vii.  113  The  obduration  of 
his  Posteriors, . .  almost  petrified  by  continual!  hardntngs 
upon  his  Asses  bare  backe.  1822  34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(eel.  4)  IV.  231  As  the  distension  and  obduration  increase. 

t  Obdura-tiong,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  OBDUBA- 
TION  :  see  -TOUS.]  Characterized  by  or  showing 
obduration;  obdurate. 

1671  BAXTER  Sags/law's  Scanii.  i.  4,  I  had  been  guilty  of 
an  obduratious  self-saving,  and  perfidious  silence. 

tObdure  (/bdiii»M),  a.  Obs.  (exc.  arch.)  [f. 
OB-  :  b  +  dfir  us  hard :  after  L.  obdfirare:  see  next.] 

1.   =  OBDURATE  a.  i. 

1608  HEVWOOD  Lucrece  iv.  ii.  Wlcs.  1874  V.  919  My  doors 
the  day  time  to  my  friends  are  free,  But  in  the  night  the 
obdure  gates  are  lesse  kinde.  1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xvi. 
45  Hee  made  obdure  the  heart  of  y1  proud  King  Pharch. 


need  is  obdurest  [later  edd.  dreariest], 

2.    -  OBDfBATE  a.  1. 

1614  QI'ARLES  Sion's  Stfiin.  xxiv.  i63«  —  Dn>.  Fancies 
ll.  xiv.  (1660)  54  Gods  sacred  Word  is  like  the  Lamp  of  Day, 
Which  softens  wax,  but  makes  obdure  the  clay. 

Hence  t  Obdn'rely  ailv. ;  fObdirrenem*. 

1634  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  i.  55  The  fates  For  her  obdure* 
nesse  tum'd  her  intostone.  1634  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.,  ff.  T. 
iv.  Christ  Betrayed,  Oh  the  sottlshnesse  and  obdurenesse  of 
this  sonne  of  perdition  !  1848  LYTTON  A".  Arthur  ix.  civ, 
'1  he  morsels  least  obdurely  tough. 

Obdure  (/bdiu«u),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad. 
L.  olidfira-re  to  harden,  to  render  or  become  hard; 
f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  •»•  dfirare  to  harden,  f.  diir-us  hard.] 

L  trans.  =  OBIH  BATE  v.  I.  (In  quots.  1640  in 
good  sense  :  To  strengthen,  fortify,  '  steel '.) 

1598  YONC,  Diana  24  Now  mollifie  thy  dire  Hardnes  and 
brest  of  thine  so  much  obdured.  1633  HEVWOOD  Kng.  ; rao. 
v.  Wks.  1874  IV.  90  Hath.. sinnesoobdur'd  thy  heart?  1640 
BP.  HAIL  Chr.  Moder.  (Ward)  20/1  We  may  not  so  obdure 
ourselves  as  to  be  like  the  Spartan  boys,  who  would  not  so 
much  as  change  a  countenance  at  their  beating.  Ibid.  «3/a 
It  concerns  a  wise  man  to  obdure  himself  against  these  weak 
fears.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Afol.  Quakers  v.  I  18.  153  God 
seems  ..  to  have  obdur'd  their  Keaits,  to  force  them  unto 
great  Sins.  1860  [see  OBDURATE  f.  i). 

f2.  To  harden  phvsically  ;  -  OBDUBATB  v.  2. 

1614  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  I.  55  A  dragon  they  espie  Obdur'd 
to  stone.     1665  SIR  T.  HERBEKT  Trav.  (1677)  112  Brick 
hardned  by  the  Sun,  which  makes  them.. no  less  solid  and 
useful!  than  those  the  Fire  obdures. 

t  3.  intr.  a.  To  become  hard.  b.  To  become 
or  remain  obdurate ;  to  persist  stubbornly.  Obs. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  vi.  ii,  Sencelesse  of  good  as 
stones  they  soone  obdure.  1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS  Anna. 
Post.  (1653)  88  Becket  obdures.  denies  that  lie..  Conns  have 
authorise  to  judge  him.  c  \ftf>  SHEXSTONE  Ruin'ct  AUey 
213  Resolute  in  wrongs  the  priest  obdur'd. 

Hence  I  Obdu  ring  vM.  sb. 

1643  MILTON  Dnvrce  n.  xx,  He.  .would  little  perplex  hi 
thought  for  the  obduring  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  such 
as  will  dayly  take  worse  liberties. 

Obdured   (/'bdiuV.id,  poet.  f»bdiu«-red;',  ffl. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.     [pa.  pple.  of  prec.  vb.,  alter  L. 
ol'dfiratMS  obdurate.] 

1.   =  OBDUBATK  a.  i. 

1585  IAS.  I  Ets.  Pttsii  (Arb)  53  To  ignorants  obdurde, 
quhafr  iilful  errour  lyis.  a  1619  KOIMF.BV  Alktem.  I.  xv. |j 
(1622!  IS4  A  notable  mirrour  ot  obdured  vngodlinesse.  1049 
1!,..  HAU  CasesCemsc.  in.  ix.(.654)  252  Denouncmg  iudg.^ 
ment  to  the  unbtfeeving  and  obdored  'inner.  16*7  MILT.  N 


OBDTIBEDNESS. 

P.  L.  II.  568  Arm  th'  obdured  brest  With  stubborn  patience 
as  with  triple  steel.  1830  CARLYLE  Richter  in  Misc.  Jiss. 
(1872)  III.  40  A  man  with  such  obdured  Stoicism  like  triple 
steel  round  his  breast. 

I  2.   =  OBDUBATE  a.  2.  rare. 

1619  H,  HUTTON  Faille's  Anat.  (Percy  Soc.)  9,  I  could  .  . 
Reade  them  a  lecture  should  their  vice  imprint  With  sable 
lines  in  the  obdured  flint. 

Hence  t  ObcUi-redness,  obclurateness. 

1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  183  With  further 
obdurednesse  of  heart,  a  1656  —  Specialities  Life  Rem. 
Wks.  (1660)  13  The  obduredness  and  hopeless  condition  of 
that  man.  1652  URQUHAKT  Jewel  Wks.  (18341  1^o  Their 
implacable  obduredness,  and  unreclaimability  of  nature. 

t  Obdtt'rity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OBDUBE  a.  +•  -ITY: 
cf.  DURITY.]  Hardness  ;  obduracy. 

r  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.tCoriiw.  (1728)  r8  A  stone  called 
a  Moar  -stone.  .  .  Notwithstanding  their  naturall  obduritie, 
the  Countrie  people  haue  a  deuice  to  cleeue  them,  1653 
F.  G.  tr.  Scuderis  Artamenes  (1655)  IV.  yill.  II.  113  When 
you  discover  any  obdurity  or  inhumanity  in  her.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Rcnoifs  Disp.  116  Because  of  their  obdurity  anil 
density  they  preserve  the  strength  of  those  medicaments. 

Obe  (*b).  Gr.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr.  i0a.]  A  village 
or  district  in  ancient  Laconia  ;  a  subdivision  of  an 
original  i^i/Af;  or  clan. 

^1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  yiii.  1.  315  An  obe,  which  originally 
signified  a  village  or  district,  a  1873  LYTTON  Paitsanias  IV. 
v,  The  divisions  or  obes  acknowledged  by  the  State. 

II  Obeah.  (ff^bia),  obi  (<?"'bi).     Also  8  obia,  9 
obea,   obeeyah.      [A   West   African   word:    cf. 
Efik  ubio,  '  a  thing,  or  mixture  of  things,  put  in 
the  ground,  as  a  charm  to  cause  sickness  or  death; 
the  Obeah  of  the  West  Indies  '  (Goldie  Diet,  of 
Efik  1874).     With  the  senses  cf.  those  of  Juju.] 

1.  An  amulet,  charm,  or  fetish  used  by  negroes 
for  magical  purposes. 

1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xx.  So  A  superstitious  obia  or 
amulet  tied  about  his  neck.  /,Vi£  (1813)  II.  xxix.  360  To 
whom  he  sells  his  obias  or  amulets,  in  order  to  make  them 
invulnerable. 

2.  A   kind   of  pretended   sorcery  or   witchcraft 
practised  by  the  negroes  in  Africa,  and  formerly 
in  the  West  Indies  and  neighbouring  countries. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv.  381  In  Obia,  all  the  sons  of 
sable  Afric  trust.  1803  MAR.  EUGEWORTH  Grate/til  Negro 
(1832)246  note,  Strict  investigation..  has..  been  made  after 
the  professors  of  Obi.  a  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  IV,  Intl. 
(1834)  94  The  belief  in  Obeah  is  now  greatly  weakened.  1823 
T.  ROUCHLEY  Jamaica  Planter's  Guide  IT.  83  Perhaps  the 
horrid  and  abominable  practice  of  Obea  is  carried  on,  dis- 
membering and  disabling  one  another.  1889  H.  J.  BELL 
Obeah  ;  Witchcraft  in  IV.  indies  L  9  Before  the  emancipa- 
tion. .  the  practice  of  Obeah  was  rampant  in  all  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.,  The  awful  mysteries 
of  Obeeyah  (milgo  Obi)  and  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Obeeyah  women  of  those  days,  were  sufficiently  known  to 
all  the  slave-traders  of  the  West  Coast. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  obeak  (or  obi)  -man, 
-woman,  one  who  practises  obeah,  a  negro  sorcerer 
or  sorceress. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv.  370  note,  The  negro-con- 
jurers or  obia-men  as  they  are  called,  a  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS 

«     \.  <l834>  237  Adam.  the  reputed  Obeah-man. 

1840  MARRVAT  Poor  Jack  xli,  She  .  .  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  an  Obi  woman.  1886  GRANT  ALLEN  In  all  Shades 
xxyiii.  (1887)  200  His  mouldy  obeah  mummery  of  loose 
alligators  teeth  and  ..  little  human  knuckle-bones. 

Hence  O'beah,  o-bi.z;.  trans.,  to  bewitch  by  obeah 
put  under  a  spell  ;  O'beahism  (obeoism,  obeism 
obiism),  the  practice  of  or  belief  in  obeah 

Oh  l8h'8A-a  LE«'«  %*y  K  Ind-  (I83«>  y«  Edward  had 
Obeahed  him.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xlviii  Such 
superstitious  nonsense  as  Obeoism.  1866  BECKFORD  DAVIS 
in  Kef.  R.  Comm.  Jamaica  521  Obeahism  .  .  is  the  art  of. 
poisoning,  combined  with  the  art  of  imposing  upon  the 
«edul,ty  of  ignorant  people  by  a  pretence  of  witchcraft. 
1874  biR  b.  D.  SCOTT  fo  Jamaica  xiii.  23!  Belief  in  witch- 
craft, under  the  name  of  Obeism  and  Myalism.  iSoe  H  I 

OhL\"!(Sit^idart,Mr""'"*'  c<"-'M«*xi-  89  'Missis,  I'm 
Obeahed,  I  know  I'll  go  dead  . 

Obeche,  var.  OBEISII  Obs.,  to  obey. 

tObe'dible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  obedi-rt 
to  obey:  see  -BUS,  -IBLE.  Cf.  OF.  oMssaUe 
obedient,  docile.]  Capable  of  obedience  ;  docile 

ifaa  Bp.  HALL  Contemjl.,  ff.  T.  in.  Christ  <img.  Gerwcns 
Spirits  maybe  made  most  sensible  of  paine,  and  by  the 
obed.ble  submission  of  their  created  nature,  wrought  upon 
immediately  by  their  appointed  tortures. 

Obedience  (obfdiens).  Also  4-5  -iensfe,  4-6 
-yence,  5  -yaus  ;  4  obyd-,  6  obcedience.  fa  F 
obedience  (nth  c.  in  LittreA  ad.  L.  obedientia  n! 
ot  quality  f.  obedient-em  OBEDIENT:  see  -ENCE 
With  senses  2-4  cf.  med.L.  obedientia  in  Du 
Cange.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  obeying;  the  fact  or 
character  of  being  obedient;  submission  to  the 
rule  or  authority  of  another;  compliance  with  or 
pertormance  of  a  command,  law,  or  the  like-  the 
action  of  doing  what  one  is  bidden 

I  '"  h2*5  A  lCr'  Rr-£-  Vl;r  neod  one>  als  •  •  obedience  of  hire 
bischope,  ooer  of  hire  hene.  1340  Areufr  n  ,  Or  hnun 

TbV'^  m¥e  b°U3l)  «ledli^°'  "«^  loue  M  he 
he(>  to  be  obedience.  c,38o  WVCL.F  Wki.  (,88o)  ,  For 
feyned  obydience  to  synful  mannus  tradic  ouns.  ,4gl 

rfo^Tv  °°  " 

of  obedye 

I.  59 


mannus    trac  ouns.      ,4g 

v  °fS&°*  "'  '"'  Vndone  and  lost  "»'  f«K 

dyence.     ,563  WIN,CT  FourSair  Thre  Q,,esl.  Wks. 
.  59  tor  our  humil  and  dew  obtedience  vnto  our 


10 

lauchful  Souerane.  i6oj  FULBECKK  is/  Pt.  Parall.  Introd. 
2  To  bee  brought  vppe  in  the  obedience  of  Lawes.  1638 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  19  They  traine  their  cattell  to 
such  obedience,  as  with  a  Call  or  Whistle  . .  a  great  Heard 
will  follow  them  like  dogges.  1754  EDWARDS  Frci'd.  ll'ill 
in.  iv.  (1762)  160  Obedience,  -is  the  submitting  and  yielding 
of  the  Will  of  one,  to  the  Will  of  another.  1825  JEFFERSON 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  L  3  The  King's  Council  ..  held  their 


MORLEV  Compromise  (1886)  65  Superstition,  blind  obedience 
to  custom,  and  the  other  substitutes  for  a  right  and  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  mind. 

b.  fig.  The  action  or  fact  of  yielding  to  some 
actuating  force  or  agency :  see  OBEY  v.  I  d.   Usually 
in  phr.  in  obedience  to. 

1671  L.  ADDISON  11'.  Barbary  102  They  remove  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  obedience  to  their  fickle  Humors  and 
cogent  Necessities.  Mod.  A  heavy  body  falls  to  the  ground 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  s  becomes  r 
in  obedience  to  Verner's  law. 

c.  Passive  obedience,   (a)   (Opposed  to  active 
obedience)  an  obedience  in  which  the  subject  allows 
himself  to  be  treated   according   to  the   will   of 
another;   or  in  which  he  suffers  without  remon- 
strance or  resistance.     (/')  Unqualified  obedience 
or  submission  to  authority,  whether  the  commands 
be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  lawful  or  unlawful. 

1656  BRAMHALL  Replic.  vi.  23r  Whether  a  power  to  reform 
abuses  and  inconveniences  be  necessary  to  a  King,  to  which 
all  his  Subjects  owe  at  least  passive  obedience,  a  1708 
BEVERIDGE  Thes.  Theol.  (1711)  III.  328  As  by  Christ's  pas- 
sive obedience  we  are  freed  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  by  His 
active  obedience  we  are  invested  with  righteousness.  1712 
BERKELEV  (//M?) Passive  Obedience:  or,  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  not  resisting  the  Supreme  Power,  proved  and 
vindicated,  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  1808 
MOORE  Poet.  IM-s.  II.  16  The  churchman's  opiate  draught, 
Of  passive  prone  obedience.  1827  HALLAM  Coast.  Hist, 
(1857)  11-  xi.33o  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  now 
crept  from  the  homilies  into  the  statute-book. 
2.  The  fact  or  position  of  being  obeyed,  or  of 
having  others  subject  to  one;  command,  authority, 
rule,  dominion.  (Now  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  esp.  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.) 

c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  7  Sume  laeteS  wel  of  hem  seluen . . 
jif  he  hie  of  heiie  menstre,  ooer  ?if  he  hafS  sum  hei  obedi- 
ence. 1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  x.  220  Holy  churche  hote|>  alle 
manere  puple  Vnder  obedience  to  bee  and  buxum  to  J>e 
lawe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1965  All  )>e  gracieux  goddez 

rt  be  ground  viseten,  All  er  vndir  my  obedience,  dredles 
telle.  1555  Enr.N  Decades  27  We  are  determyned  noo 
longer  to  bee  vnder  yowre  obedience.  1642  tr.  Perkins1 
I'rof.  Bk,  xi.  §  754.  330  C  D  is  a  Monke  professed  under 
the  obedience  of  the  same  Abbot.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist, 
ix.  ii.  §  24  To  abjure  the  authority  and  obedience  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvi. 
214  The  prospect  of  reducing  Spain  to  the  archduke's  obedi- 
ence. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  2.  356  The  two  Houses 
decided  . .  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papal  See. 

b.  transf,  A  sphere  of  authority ;  a  realm,  dis- 
trict, or  body  of  persons  subject  to  some  rule,  esp. 
ecclesiastical ;  a  dominion. 

1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  i.  iii.  (1636)  125  Christians  .. 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinoples  obedience.  1832  tr. 
Sismondts  Ital.  Rep.  ix.  209  On  the  7th  of  July,  the 
ssembled  cardinals  of  the  two  '  obediences '  named  in  their 
place  a  third,  Alexander  V.  1876  FREI  MAN  Norm.  Cong. 
V.  xxii.  20  All  the  English  land-owners  within  William's 
obedience.  1878  STUBBS  Medieval !,  Mod.  Hist.  viii.  (1900) 
184  The  Armenian  Church  . .  was  so  far  schismatic  as  not 
to  be  integrally  a  portion  of  either  Roman  or  Byzantine 
obedience. 

8.  A  salutation  expressive  of  submission  or  re- 
verence ;  a  bow  or  curtsy  ;  =  OBEISANCE  3.  Now 
arch,  and  dial.  To  make  (one's}  obedience,  med.L. 
obedientiamfacere. 

1303  DUNBAR  Thistle  f,  Rose  76  To  hir  [Dame  Nature] 
thair  makar  to  mak  obediens,  Full  law  inclynnand  with  all 
dew  reuerens.  1604  DRAVTON  O'.ule  1151  The  poore  Owle 
,his  Obedience  done)  Thus  to  his  Liege  Lord  reverently 
begun.  1661  EVELYN  Diary  22  Apr.,  After  obedience  on 
their  several  approches  to  ye  throne.  1800  HELENA  WELLS 
Constant/a  Neville  III.  xxix.  193  '  Be  sure  to  bring  your 
music  books ',  he  cried,  as  I  made  my  obedience.  1885  '  J.  S. 
WINTER  In  Quarters  vi.  105  A  ..  nurse  . .  who  rose  and 
made  her  obedience  when  he  entered. 
4.  In  a  monastic  or  conventual  establishment : 
Any  office,  official  position,  or  duty,  under  the 
abbot  or  superior  ;  the  particular  office  or  duty  of 
any  inmate  of  a  convent;  also,  the  cell,  room,  or 
plnce  appertaining  or  appropriate  to  a  particular 
office ;  =  med.L.  obedientia  (see  Dn  Cange). 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.  v.,  Obedience,  Obedientia,  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  canon  law,  for  an  office,  or  the 


sent,  . .  either  to  look  after  the  farm,  or  collect  the  rents. 
Ill5  MAR.V,,SCHIMMF:LI''!NN'NCK  Demcl.  Monnst.  Pt.  Royal 
Ul.  51  AH  the  obediences  ..  were  put  into  ..  disorder, 
beuience  is  the  name  given  to  those  rooms  containi.n;  the 
natenals  for  the  different  kinds  of  works  in  which  nuns  are 


t  J.\     \  *      "int..!!-.  \illlMHIIUlllCI,  L/CFOWKV 

•  •3  ..  W  A  written  precept  or  other  formal  instrument  by 
which  a  superior  in  a  religious  order  communicates  to  one 
of  h  s  su biecls  any  special  precept  or  instruction. 
V,ct.,  Oh-d,e,,ce  ..4.  Eccles.  ..  (/)  In  Roma; 


iBoi  Cent. 
n   Catholic 


OBEDIENTIAL. 

monasteries,  any  ecclesiastical  and  official  position,  with  the 
estate  and  profits  belonging  to  it,  which  is  subordinate  to 
the  abbot'sjnrisdiction. 

t  Obe'diencer.  Obs.  [f.  OBEDIENCE  +  -ER:  cf. 
F.  obtdiencier.]  =  OBEDIENTIARY  sb. 

ciiSo  WYCLIF  ,SW,  Wks.  III.  27  As  oure  prelatis  wib  her 
obedienseers  and  her  lyvyng  dispisen  be  niekenes  and  be 
povert  of  Crist.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C  vi.  01  Bote  lie  be 
obediencer  to  pry  our  ober  to  mynstre.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge 
i.  Wks.  157/1  God  willed  the  woman  to  be  subiecte  and 
obediencer  of  man.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VII 1^  c.  28  §  15  The 
abbottes  or  pryours  to  whome  the!  be  obedyencers.  1731 
St.  German's  Doctor  fy  Stud.  284  Ail  that  the  Obediencer 
hath  is  the  Superior's.  [1892  KIRK  AbingdonAcc.  p.  xi,  We 
might  ..  use  'obediencer'.] 

Obedienciarie,  obs.  form  of  OBEDIENTIARY. 
Obe'diency.    rare.      [ad.  L.  obedientia :    see 
OBEDIENCE  and  -ENCY.]  =  OBEDIENCE  i. 

1614  R.  TAILOR  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  \\  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy 
XI.  486  Great  Croesus'  shadow  may  dispose  of  me  To  what 
he  pleaseth.  Light.  So  speaks  obediency.  1800  COLERIDGE 
Piccoloin.  v.  ii,  The  holy  habit  of  obediency. 
Obedient  (^brdient),  a.  (s&.)  Also  4-6  -yent, 
5-6  -iente,  5  obeydyand,  6  oboedient.  [a.  OF. 
obedient  (nth  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  obedient- em,  pr. 
pple.  of  obSdire  to  OBEY.] 

1.  That  obeys  or  is  willing  to  obey ;  submissive 
to  the  will  of  a  superior;  complying  with  or  carry- 
ing out  a  command  or  commands ;  doing  what 
one  is  bidden  ;  subservient ;  dutiful. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  424  Bo5e  beon  obedient  to  hore  dame  in 
alle  binges,  bute  ine  sunne  one.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  ii.  9 
That  I  knowe  . .  wher  in  alle  thingis  ?e  ben  obedyent.  14 . . 
Tundales  Vis,  1944  Lovyd  ay  God  ..  And  to  hym  ever 
obeydyand  were.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  civ.  [cv.]  28  They 
were  not  obedient  vnto  his  worde.  1632  J.  HAYWARM 
tr.  Biondi's  Kromena  158  The  obedient  executor  of  your 
commands.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  246  Such  delight  hath 
God  in  Men  Obedient  to  his  Will.  1715  DE  FOE  f»'am. 
Instruct.  (1841)  I.  Introd.  i  To  be  made  obedient  to  what 
they  have  already  learnt.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  x,  He 
lacks  the  homage  and  obedient  affection  which  the  poorest 
yeoman  receives  from  his  family.  1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe 
(1840-53)  I.  iv.  §  123.  561  The  armecTforce  ..  is  essentially 
obedient— It  acts,  but  .should  never  deliberate.  iBjjJowETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  702  They  were  obedient  to  the  laws. 

t  b.  Owning,  or  subject  to,  the  rule  of  another 
as  sovereign  or  superior ;  subject.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4072  Ne  fra  )>an  sal  na  man  be 
bughsome,  Ne  obedient  to  be  kirk  of  Rome,  c  1400  MAUNOKV. 
(1839)  iii.  16  Contreys  that  ben  obedyent  to  the  Emperour. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  5  (Harl.  MS.)  A  spirit  obediente  to  a 
new  gouernaunce.  c  1511  \st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd. 
30/2  [It]  is  not  obedient  to  the  chyrch  of  Rome. 

c.  Conventionally  used  as  an  expression  of  re- 
spect or  courtesy,  esp.  at  leave-taking,  or  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  letter;  in  \hx .  your  obedient  servant . 
"1548  HALL  Chron.>  Hen,  VIII  137  This  subscribed  by 
your  humble  and  obedient  sonne  Frances.  i68x  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  66,  I  am  so  entirely  myself  as  being, 
Sir,  Your  most  obedient  and  most  devoted  servant,  Z,  Isham. 
1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  \.  i,  Snake.. Mr.  Surface,  your 
most  obedient.  iJSxit.)  Jos.  Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient. 
1781  COWPER  Truth  212  Reduce  his  wages,  or  get  rid  of 
her,  Tom  quits  you,  with — 'Your  most  obedient,  Sir  '.  1883 
Times  24  Nov.  10/4  You  will  greatly  oblige,  Sir,  Your 
obedient  servant. 

1 2.  Astrol*  Said  of  certain  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
etc. :  Subject ;  see  OBEY  v.  5.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  132  Which  [the  star  Botercadent] 
of  riis  kinde  obedient  Is  to  Mercuric  and  to  Venus,     c  1391 
CHAUCER  Astrol.  11.  §  28  Thise  crokede  signes  ben  obedient 
to  the  signes  bat  ben  of  riht  Assencioun. 
f3.  Yielding  to  desires  or  wishes;  compliant.  Obs. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  188  Obedient  as  breberen  and 
sustren  to  obere.     1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  Cij  b/i 
Yf  we  be  obedyent  unto  our  hedes,  god  is  obedient  unto  our 
prayers. 

4.  fig.  (chiefly  of  things  or  involuntary  agents) : 
Moving  or  yielding  as  actuated  or  affected  by  some- 
thing else. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvr.  Ixxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.)  He 
findej)  mater  more  able  and  obedient  to  his  worchinge  be 
more  noble  impression  he  prentej?  herein.  1551  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (1580)  43  b,  Other  efficient  causes  that  are  obedient, 
are  but  instrumentes  of  doyng,  as  Hatchettes,  Hammers, 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  87  My  wife  and  I  . .  floating  . . 
obedient  to  the  streame,  Was  carried  towards  Corinth,  as 
we  thought.  1726  LEONI  tr.  Albertis  Archit.  I.  27/1  The 
Ash  is  accounted  very  obedient  in  all  manner  of  Works. 
1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  viL  344  Soldiers  live  upon  an  element 
much  more  obedient  to  man. 

t  B.  sb.  One  who  is  obedient  or  subject  to 
authority;  a  subordinate:  see  quots.  Obs. 

1626  C.  POTTER  tr.  Father  PauFs  Hist.  n.  81  Apt  to  con- 
demne  and  reprehend  any  action  whatsoeuer,  if  it  were  not 
done  with  their  knowledge  and  counsell,as  also  to  iustifie 
all  the  actions  of  their  Obedients.  1662  RAY  Three  /tin. 
n.  159  Here  [Glasgow]  are  most  commonly  about  forty 
students  of  the  first  year,  which  they  call  obedients. 

Obediential  (ob/dije-nfa!),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  med.L. 
obedient ial-is,  f.  obedicntia  OBEDIENCE  :  see  -AL  2  ; 
cf.  F.  obc'dientiel  (1636  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  charac- 
terized  by  obedience.  (Common  in  I7th  c.,  chiefly 
Theol. ;  now  rare  or  Obs.  in  gen.  sense.) 
1619  SANDERSON  Sernr.  (1657)  15  Which  .  .distinction  of  Doc- 
trinal! and  Obedient iall  Necessity,  .is.  .sufficient  to  clear  all 
doubts  in  this  point.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri.  Faith 
xxv.  (1845)  371  Every  being.,  hath  apowerobediential  to  hear 
what  God  saith,  and  do  it.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 


OBEDIENTIALLY. 

i.  i.  \S  There  is  no  Power  in  the  World  but  owes  ..  an 
obcdlcntial  subjection  to  the  Lord  of  Naturr.  i?5S  s- 
WALKKR  Strut,  i,  An  obedenlial  Spirit.,  is  the  only  (Jualih. 
cation  for  happiness  in  us.  1815  Cl  i  BEBTSON  Left.  Rfi'd. 
vi.  77  The  obediential  sufierings  and  death  of  Christ. 


Obediential 


. 

2.  .SV.  Law.  (See  qnots.}. 

1693  STAIR  Institutes  i.  iii.  i  3  («<!• 
Obligations  are  these,  which  are  put  upon  men  by  the  will 
of  God,  not  by  their  own  will,  and  so  are  most  Natural,  as 
introduced  by  the  I,aw  of  Nature.  177,3  KHSKINE  /«/.  L*U 
Scot.  ill.  i.  $  9.  4M  These  are  called  by  Lord  Stair  ohedt- 
entinl  or  natural  obligations,  in  opposition  to  conventional. 
1831  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  945. 
fB.  st>.  See  quot.)  Obs.  rare—  °. 

1674  HLOUNT  Gtossorr.  (ed.  4),  Obedientials,  those  that 
execute  an  Office  under  Supcriours,  and  with  obedience  to 
their  commamU. 

Hence  Obedie-ntially  at/v.,  in  the  way  of  obedi- 
ence ;  Obedle'ntialneas,  a  relation  of  obedience. 

1640  GAUDKN  The  /-<*'<-,  etc.  (1641)  12  No  men  or  minds 
are  more  obedientially  disposed  to  an  heroick  patience. 
1651  j.  K[BEAKE]  Agrippas  Occ.  I'hilos.  28  Which  obe- 
dientialness..is  such  as  our  bodies  to  our  souls.  11708 
HICVKRIUCK  Tnes.  The,'!.  (1710)  II.  275  To  do..  works  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  obedientially  to  God's  command. 

Obedie-ntiar.  rare.    [See-AK^.]   =  next,  A.  2. 

1892  KIKK  (title)  Accounts  of  the  Obeditntiars  of  Abingdon 
Abbey. 

Obedientiary  (»b/cli|e'njari),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
6  -enci-,  -enoy-.  [ad.  med.L.  obcdientiari-us,  adj. 
and  sb.,  f.  obidientia  OBKDIENCK:  see  -ABY.] 

A.  sb,  f  1.  A  person  practising  obedience,  or  in 
a  position  of  subjection;  one  owning  allegiance;  a 
subject  ;  a  liegeman.  Obs. 

<ri54o  BP.  OF  UANOOR  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  151, 
I  your  verye  humble  obediencyarye,  most  mekelye  bcsechlthe 
your  Grace.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  *  M.  (1506)  094/1  The  gieat 
prelatrl  and  fat  doctors,  and  other  obedienciarles  of  the 
Romish  sea.  1603  STOW  Surf.  (1842)  204/1  In  respect  of 
the  whole  realm,  London  is  but..  a  subject  and  no  free 
estate,  an  obedienciary  and  no  place  endowed  with  .  .  absolute 


2.  A  member  of  a  conventual  establishment 
charged  with  any  duty  or  '  obedience ' ;  the  holder 
of  .my  office  in  a  monastery,  under  the  abbot  or 
superior.  (See  OBEDIENCE  4.) 

1794  W.  TINDAL  Hist,  F.vcshaiii  94  The  prior,  sub  prior,  the 
third  prior,  ;md  other  obedientiaries  of  the  order.  1886 
Athenxum  3  July  14/1  In  the  casein  jjoint  the  convent  in  Us 
corporate  capacity  stood  to  the  obedientiary  in  the  relation 
of  owner  of  the  fee.  1897  E.  L.  TAUNTON  Eng.  Black 
Monks  I.  57  These  payments  were  often  assigned  to  divers 
officers  of  the  abbey,  obedientiaries  as  they  were  called. 
attrit-.  1891  KITCHIN  (title)  Obedientiary  Rolls  of  St. 
Swithun's,  Winchester. 

tB.  adj.  Practising  or  professing  obedience; 
owning  allegiance ;  subject.  Obs. 

1700  I.  BRO.ME  Trav.  Eng.,Scol,,ctc.  iii.  (1707)  300  John., 
yielded  his  Realm  Tributary,  and  himself  an  obedientiary 
Vassal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Obediently  (obfdientli),  adv.  [f.  OBEDIENT 
4-  -LY2.]  In  an  obedient  manner;  in  or  with 
obedience  ;  submissively,  dutifully. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth,  Dl  P.  K.  n.  x.  (1495)  bvj  b/l  Sedes 
make  hcmselfe  subget  to  god  obedyently,  &  not  compcllyd 
but  by  very  freilom.  a  1557  MRS.  M.  BASSET  tr.  Mare's 
Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1365/2  Yf  we  . .  be  readye  obedientely 
to  folowe  hys  most  blessed  will.  164*  MILTON  Apal.Smcct. 
ii.  Wks.  (1851)  284  Reason,  .conducting  without  error  those 
that  give  themselves  obediently  to  be  led  accordingly.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxiii.  152  You  are  so  obedi- 
ently principled.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  x.  v,  Obediently 
they  came,  Like  sheep.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  18  Feb.  6/1 
To  submit  obediently  to  the  powers  that  be. 

t  Obe'dientness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  obedient;  obedience. 

1571  GOIDINC.  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxx.  5  With  how  redy 
obedientness  he  submitted  his  backe  to  Gods  rod.  1583  — 
Cal-'iu  on  D^tit.  iii.  13  A  true  tryal  of  their  obedientnesse. 

Obeiance,  -aims.  obs.  forms  of  OBEYANCE. 
Obeie,  obs.  form  of  OBEY,  v. 
Obeisance  (cb^'sans).  Forms  :  4-  obeia- ; 
4-8  obeys-;  also 4  obeiah-,  5  obeyssh-,  obeiaa-, 
obayss-,  (obeyes-,  obecy-,  obbeis-,  obeiai-),5-6 
obeyss-,  7  obays-;  4-  -anoe,  4-6  -aunce,  5-6 
-ana.  See  also  the  aphetic  BEISANCE.  [a.  F.  obeis- 
sance  (ijth  c.  in  Littre),  f.  obtHssant,  pr.  pple.  of 
obiir  to  OBEY  :  see  -ANCE.  Obiissance  had  the  same 
relation  to  obiissant  that  L.  obedientia  had  to 
obcJient-em.  With  senses  3-4,  cf.  med.L.  obcdl- 
tnlia  in  Pu  Cange.] 

tl.  The  action  or  fact  of  obeying;  =OBEDIENCEI. 

<ri374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  47  He  bynt  him  to  per. 
petuall  obeisaunce.  1389  WVCI.IK  i  Sant.  xv.  22  Betre  is 
obeishaunce  [1388  obedience]  than  slayn  sacrificis.  a  1450 
A'«.'.  itc  la  Tour  (1868)  26  Alle  women.. be  not  of  the 
obeisaunce  that  a  merchauntez  win"  was.  1553  LADY  JANE 
I'KtiY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  186  To  remayne  fast  in 
your  obeysaunce  and  duetie  to  the  imperial!  Crowne  of  this 
Realme.  1660  SIIARKOCK  /  'ffctatlcs  lip.  ded.,  A  testimony 
of  my  obeysance  and  humble  submission  to  your  judgment. 

t2.  The  obeisance  (of  any  one),  the  obedience 
which  he  claims;  hence,  Authority,  rule,  command, 
sway:  =  OBEDIENCE  2.  Obs. 

t:  1385  CHAUCER  L.  C.  II'.  587  Cleopatra,  To  conqucrvn 
rc^nys  and  honour  Vn  to  the  toun  of  rome..To  han  the 
worldc  \  11-1,1  hyre  obeysaunce.  c  1440  Generydes  6630  Settc 
the  lande  in  rewle  . .  hole  to  be  . .  vnder  his  obeysaunce. 
'"533  '-II.  I'.KRNVKS  {',:>!,!.  IU-.  M.  Aurel.  (15461  Eij.The 
rcalmeof  Acayesubmytted  his..proude  heade, to  the  swcelt: 
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obeysaunce  of  the  i-mpjie.     1664  I'lcddan  /•'.  i.  5  To  bring 
that  Land  to  his  obeysance. 

fb.  The  sphere  within  which  any  one  rules; 
a  district  under  the  rule  or  jurisdiction  (of  some 
one),  a  dominion  ;  =  OBEDIENCE  2  b.  Oh. 

1419  J.  LIE  AssiihioN  in  Ellis  Orig.  L.It.  Ser.  n.  I.  73 
The  Abbot.,  has  sent  for  safe  condute  for  to  come  to  jour 
obcysshans.  1467  Waterf.  Arch,  in  lotk  Rep.  Hist.  .I/A.S'. 
Conttn.  App.  v.  305  No  manere  aliennt,  borne  out  of 
thobeysaunce  of  the  Kyng  of  Inglande.  1493  HEN.  VII  in 
Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (Camdcn)  9  The  Flemnungs  and  other 
of  the  archduke's  obeissaunce.  1569  T.  NORTON  in  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  Iv.  561  The  country  round  about  within 
her  obeisance.  1616  R.  C.  'limes  H'histle  11.  701  The 
lewes,  together  with  their  Palestine,  Which  he  by  force 
will  conquer,  and  confine  To  his  obeisance. 

3.  A  bodily  act  or  gesture  expressive  of  submission 
or  respect  (almost  always,  A  bending  or  prostration 
of  the  body  in  token  of  this) ;  a  respectful  saluta- 
tion; a  bow  or  curtsy:  =  OBEDIENCE  3.    Often  in 
phr.  to  Jo,  make,  fay  obeisance,  in  med.L.  obedi- 
cntiain  factre.    iThe  chief  current  sense,  but  almost 
restricted  to  literary  use,  and  often  with  an  archaic 
tinge.) 

(In  F.,  Godefroy  has  one  i6th  c.  example  of  ol'ftssance  = 
rMrence,  salul,  but  no  OF.  examples.  The  sense  is  not 
in  Cotgr.,  Littre',  or  Hatz.-Darm.) 

<•  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  II'.  1268  Dido,  And  can  so  wel  don 
alle  "ruse  obeysauncis  And  waytyn  hire  at  festis  and  at 
dauncis.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sE sop  \\.  \,  'l"h«y  approched 
to  theyr  kynge  for  to  make  obeyssauncc  vnto  hym.  a  1555 
LATIMER  Serm.  fy  Rein.  (1845)  150  A  gentleman  that  brought 
the  cup,  in  making  obeisance,  the  cover  fell  to  the  ground. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  u.  xvii,  He  lowted  low 
With  prone  obeysance.  1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692) 
I.  124  He  made  a  low  Obeysance.  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES 
Iliary  (1888)  69  They  shewed  us  the  wearing  of  ye  pave- 
ment with  ye  obeisance  of  his  votarys.  1765  H.  WALFOLE 
Otranto  iii.  (1798)  49  The  herald  made  three  obeisances. 
ciSyi  Arat.  Ats.  (Rtldg.)  448  The  young  merchant  made 
his  obeisance,  by  throwing  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
ground.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  11, 1.  l.  iv.  46  The  Spanish 
prince  was  welcomed.. by  a  goodly  company  of  English 
lords,  assembled  to  pay  him  their  obeisance. 

4.  In   more  general  sense:    Respectfulness  of 
manner  or  bearing,  deference;  respect  such  as  is 
or  may  be  shown  by  bending  the  body  ;  homage, 
submission.  Often  in  phr.  to  Jo,  mate, pay  obeisance, 
fig.,  =  to  ' do  homage',  submit,  show  reverence  or 
respect.     (In  mod.  use  regarded  asyf^.  from  3.) 

c  138$  CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  1375  Hypsip.,  Thyne  feyncde 
trouthe..With  thyn  obeysaunce  and  humble  cheerc.  £1450 
HOLLAND  /foivlat  870  Quhom  thai  ressaif  with  reuerens. 
And  bowsome  obeysance.  c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  46  Love  artea 
me  to  do  myn  observaunce  1  o  his  astate,  and  doon  him 
obeysaunce.  1711  STEELF.  Sped.  No.  167  f  3  A  Throne  to 
which  conquered  Nations  yielded  Obeysance.  a  1716  SOUTH 
Serin,  VIII.  vi.  (1744)  164  The  eye  must  do  obeisance  to  the 
window,  and  discourse  submit  to  sensation.  1865  SEKLEY 
Ecce  Homo  l.  (1868)  6  He  [John  the  Baptist]  did  obeisance  to 
the  royalty  of  inward  happiness. 

1 5.  Alleged  term  for  a  company  of  servants.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Altans  F  vj  b,  An  obeisians  of  seruauntis. 

Obei-sancy.   rare.    [See  -ANCY.]   =prec. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  POLLOK. 

t  Obei-sand,  obeysand,  a.  Obs.  [A  northern 
form  in  which  F.  obeissant,  OBEISANT  receives  the 
northern  participial  ending  -AND,  and  thus  becomes 
in  form  the  pr.  pple.  of  obeis  OBEISH  v.]  =  OBEI- 
BANT,  OBEDIENT. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vni.  10  That  land  He  maid  till  him 
all  obeysand.  c  1500  Lancelot  642  He . .  makith  al  obeisand 
to  his  honde,  That  nocht  is  left  wnconquest  in  that  lond. 
,11568  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (1873)  104/28  He  ..  ordanlt  all 
at  thy  command  to  be,  And  thow  to  be  obeysand  to  his  lawis. 

Obeisant  (»W-sant\  a.  (sb.)  Forms:  3-8 
obeysant,  4-6  -aunt,  obeiasant,  -aunt,  5  obeya- 
sant,  -aunt,  (obeyssiaut,  obeiceant),  4-  obei- 
aant ;  also  4-5  obeiach-,  obeach-,  5  obeyshaunt. 
[a.  F.  obtissant,  pr.  pple.  of  oM'r:-L.  obedire  to 
OBEY  :  see  -ANT.] 

tl.  =  OBEDIENT  i.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  i. 

IJOT  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10355  Pat  )»u  to  8°d  ^  to  hS''' 
chircbe  obeysant  were,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  277  pat 
clerkis  be  meke  &  obeschaunt  to  worldly  lordis.  1381  — 
Exod.  xxiv.  7  We  shulen  be  obeysaunt.  1450-80  Ir.  Secreta 


(E.  E.  T.  S.)  76  We,  your . .  most  obeisant  leage  people.  1570 
tiatir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  164  Be  obeysant  to  God  and 
mans  Lawis. 

t  b.  Subject ;  =  OBEDIENT  i  b.  Obs. 

ci4oo  MAL-NDEV.  (1839)  xxv.  263  Many  ben  obeyssant  to 
the  greate  Chane.     1485  CAXTON  Trevisas  Higde*  n.  vm. 


Romaneg|'awis.'"i6oi  HOLUSD'/I'M/W.  Marccll.  x**'-™.-  4'° 
They,  .joyned  themselves  unto  him,  as  duetiful  and  obeisant 

3  V c.  Compliant :   =  OBEDIENT  3.  Obs. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xL  41  pat  (>ai  schuld..be 
schaunt  to  myne  askynges. 
d.  fif.   -  OBEDIENT  4.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1430-40  LVDG.  ISochas  vn.  iv.  (15541  167  b,  Of  heauenly  cour> 
the  dispo-iicion  Is  obeysuunt  and  subiect  to  reason.  I8l8 
MlLHiN  S,tnior  178  The  bark  obeisanl  to  its  dashing  oars. 

2.  Showing  respect  or  ileference,  deferential ; 
humbly  or  servilely  obedient,  obsequious. 


OBELISK. 

164.1    K  •'•'  M  -  '    '  .:iicn    K.ii)£, 

hearing  of  a  thui^c  ftuin  dud  wus  >u  ubc>Mii>t,  ju  iu  • 
off   hi-,   throne,  and    «  •  >i   !n[>   <  nxL      1715   RAM&AV  ii<nile 
SJitph.  iv.  ii,  Obcyumt  scrwm-,  honour,  wealth,  and  cue. 
1855  MlLMAN  An/-  Chr.  (1064)  V.  ix.  uii.  414  'Ihey  w*re 
commanded  to  be  the  uLcUant  executioner  >  of  puimnmuiu 
..of  whit  li  they  did  not  admit  the  justice.     1878  Mat?** 
Poett  -27  The  oocuant  alavu  would  bring  rare  cup*. 
b.  Doing  obeisance;  offering  homage;  bowing. 

1900  Expositor  Jan.  77  Joseph  dreams  of  obeuant  tbeaf 
and  obebant  siar. 

fB.  sb.  One  who  is  obedicnt,an  obedient  servant, 
one  under  authority*  a  subordinate.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblttst  (Roxb.)  30  In  defautc  of  large***  to 
youre  obeissauntes.  1600  W.  WATSON  Dtnuord&i  (i6oa) 
no  A  distinction  betwixt  a  I  emit  commandant,  and  a 
lesuit  obciMint. 

t  Obei  santly,  aJv  .  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -'.] 
In  an  obeisant  manner  ;  obediently  ;  deferentially  ; 
with  an  obeisance. 

t  1400  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iii.  126  perfore  schulde 
he..obe*chauntcly  seye  to  hym  bus.  1507  Juites  June  101 
in  HazL  K.  P.  f.  11.  114  By  the  kynge  they  past  And 
obeysauntly  doune  theyr  hcedes  they  cast.  1555  Abr. 
PAKKEH  Ps.  Ixiii.  175  Obeysantly  To  lyfl  my  handes. 

t  Obei'sh,  obei'l,  v.  Obs,  Forms:  4  obeahe, 
obeehe,  obeiahe,  obeiche,  4-5  obeische,  o- 
besche,  5  obeisshe,  obeysche.  obeysahe  ;  4-5 
obes,  obeis,  obeyse,  5  obeisse,  obeiae.  [a.  t>'. 
obtiss-,  lengthened  stem  of  obtir  to  OBEY  (formally 
corresponding  to  a  L.  inchoative  type  'ootttisc-).  At 
to  constructions  cf.  OBEY.] 

1.  a.  Irons,  (or  inlr.  with  </a/.)   ••  OBEY  v.  I. 

a  1400-50  Alejccuuler  2694  Jour  satrapers,  your  soueraynle 
with  sci  nice  obeysshvng.  £1400  tr.  Secreta  Stctet.,  Gov. 
I.orJsll.  57  To  loue,  bonoure,  obeisse,  and  doutc  be  kytue. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  TVio-Fivb,  Ye  ought  to..obeysshe 
ancf  bere  hym  honour. 

b.  intr.  with  to  :   -  OBEY  v.  i. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  IX.  303  The  north  cuntre,  that  hwmylly 
Obeysit  till  his  sensory,  c  1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Set  Wks.  I. 
82  Men  moten  more  obeishe  to  God  ban  to  man.  r  1449 
PECOCK  Repr.  iv.  L  420  Poul  wilnessith  the  same,  .  .  Seiyng 
thus,  Servauntis,  obeische  je  to  fleischli  lordis.  c  1500 
Lancelot  2134  To  jhour  command,  god  will,  y  sal  obes. 

c.  refi.  —  OBEY  v.  4. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  50  Whenne  .  .  bat 
his  subgitz  of  oon  accord  obeisse  hem  to  his  lordschipe. 

2.  trans,    (or   intr.   with   simple   dot.)     To  do 
obeisance  to,  bow  to  :   =  OBK\  v.  6. 

ij..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  885  Byfore  godez  chayere,  &  be 
fowre  beslez  bat  hym  obes.  ItieL  B.  745  P0"  Abiaham 
obeched  hym  &  lojly  him  bonkkcz.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1620  pan  Permeon  .  .askis  at  him  swythe  .  .  Qui  he  obcsdud 
so  lawe  and  bende  be  bischop  of  iewis? 

tObei-shing,  obei-sing,  vU.  sb.  Obs.  [t 
prec.  +  -ING  '.]  =  OBEDIENCE,  OBEISANCE  ;  homage. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3380  For  seruice  and  obeissing.  MS?-?0 
Golagros  IT  Cam.  1322  Heir  mak  I  yow  obeising,  As  liege 
lord  of  landis. 

tObeishing,obei-sing,///.«-  Obs.  [f.as 
prec.  +  -ING  2  :  cf.  OBEISAND,  the  northern  equiva- 
lent.! =  OBEDIENT,  OBEISANT. 

c  1380  WYCUF  Serm.  Set  Wlcs.  I.  53  Whan  al  his  wittis 
and  alle  his  strengbis  ben  obeshinge  to  resoun.  ctjBs 
CHAt'cERi.  G.  W.  1266  Dido,  That  feynylh  hym  »  trewe 
&  obeys>-nge.  1483  CAXTON  G.  dt  la  Tour  D  vjb,  Al  the 
that  .  .  hadde  be  obeisshyng  to  his  commaundements. 

Obeism  :  see  OBEAU. 

Obele,  -ey,  obs.  forms  of  OBLEY. 

HObelion  (obi-lifa).  Anat.  [mod.L.  a.  Or. 
*W\iov  dim.  of  <W«A.ot  spit.]  (See  qnots.) 

1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Topi'ianfs  Antkrop.  IL  n  234  Obelion.  . 
the  region  situated  between  the  two  parietal  foramina,  where 
the  sagittal  suture  becomes  simple,  which  is  genera  ly  at  its 
fourth  ^posterior  fifth.  i8»>  Syd.  *oc.  Lex.,  OMion, 
point  of  a  line  stretching  between  the  two  parietal  foramina 
where  the  sagittal  suture  becomes  simple  and  where  it. 
closure  generally  commences,  about  four  fifths  of  its  length 
from  the  front  of  the  suture. 

Hence  Otoe'lia*  a.,  pertaining  to  the  obelion. 

Obeliscal  (pbrti-skal),  a.  Also  obeliakal. 
[f.  L.  obelisc-us  OBELISK  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  obelisk  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  obelisk. 


o 

1763  STUKELEV  Palatogr.  Sacra  16  In  the  open  temple 
of  the  Druids,  they  had  an  obeliscal  stone,  set  upright.  1837 
O'BRIEN  Phonic  Irel.  »xxiv.  (ed.  ,)  32.  .note,  A  pyramidal 
or  obeliscal  stone,  six  or  seven  feel  in  height,  is  said  w  have 


of 


„„, '*•  >™-  P- «*  P"*'  *  -AB«  *"" 

an  analogical  L.  *obcliscans.]  =  prec. 

,837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  629  Confirmed  by  the  obeuscar 
inscriptions.  Itid.,  The  obeliscar  sculptures 

t  Obeliscolychny.  Obs.  rare.  [•.F.tfcKr- 
colychme  (Rabelais),  ad.  Gr.  40«A,«oA,-x»'°'',  a 
spit  used  (by  soldiers)  as  a  lamp-holder,  f.  o0«Ai<«t« 
small  spit  +  Xvxw'or  lamp-stand.]  A  lighthouse ; 

*  .^Mo^x  RaUU.  iv.  »ii,  I  s««  Light JOD  an ,<M^ 


ev-    >'<• - - •  •  . 

Obelbcolvchnys,  Military.Guards  of  the  Port,  With  high- 
crown'd  Hats. 

Obelisk  ,'-b/lisk),  sb.  (a.)  Also  6-7  -lake,  7 
-iaok,  7-8  -isque,-iao.  [ad.  L.  obelisc-tis  small  spit, 
obelisk,  a.  Gr.  o/3«Ai'o-*os  dim.  of  ufa\m  spit,  pointed 
pillar.  In  F.  Mlisque  VI=.J7  in  llatz.-Darm.).] 

•- 


OBELISKINE. 

1.  A  tapering  shaft  or  column  of  stone,  square  or 
rectangular  in  section,  and  usually  monolithic  and 
finished  with  a  pyramidal  apex;  a  type  of  monu- 
ment specially  characteristic  of  ancient  Egypt. 

[1549  THOMAS  Hint.  Italic  (1561)  33  Obeliscus  is  a  stone 
that  beyng  broade  anil  squere  al  the  foote  ascendeth  proper- 
cionallye  toasharpe  poincte.]  1569  ).  SANFORDtr.  Agrippa's 
Van.  Artes  127  The  Spamardes  raised  up  so  many  Obeliskes 
about  the  sepulcre  of  the  deade,  as  he  had  slaine  enimies. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  ii.  471  Obelisks;,  .their  Pillars 
of  one  stone,  fashioned  like  a  needle.  1648  J,  RAYMOND 
//  Merc.  Hal.  78  The  Obelisque  which  .  .  is  held  to  be  the 
biggest  of  one  stone  .  .  that  ever  came  into  Rome.  1695 
E.  BERNARD  Voy.  Aleppa  to  Tatlmor  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708) 
III.  95  A  very  tall  and  stately  Obelisk  or  Pillar,  consisting 
of  seven  large  Stones,  besides  its  Capital.  1735  J.  PKICI- 
Stone-Er.  Thames  5  Stone  Obelisques  for  Lamps.  1869 
RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist.  3  Historical  events  ..  recorded  .. 
sometimes  on  obelisks  or  pillars. 

t  b.  Loosely  applied  to  a  column  or  pillar  o: 
any  form;  in  quot.  1698  app.  a  minaret.  Olis. 

1587  FLEMING  Conln.  Hollmhed  III.  1340/1  Twoobeliskes 
or  round  spires,  and  betweene  them  a  triumphall  arch.  169! 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <y  P.  368  At  constant  Hours  the  supe- 
rior Clergy,  .from  their  Obelisks,  .call  to  the  People  to  Pray. 
c.  A  natural  formation  resembling  an  obelisk, 
as  a  lofty  sharp-pointed  mountain  peak. 

1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  i.  (1852)  n  At  St.  Helena  .  .  -_ 
pinnacles  of  a  nearly  similar  figure  ..  had  been  formed  by 
the  injection  of  melted  rock  into  yielding  strata,  which  had 
thus  formed  the  moulds  for  these  gigantic  obelisks.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xv.  102  The  dark  and  the  stern  obelisk  of 
the  Matterhorn.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salanunbo  2 
An  avenue  of  cypress  trees  formed  a  double  colonnade  of 
green  obelisks. 

2.  A  straight  horizontal  stroke,  either  simple  (  —  ), 
or  with  a  dot  above  and  one  below  (-i-),  used  in 
ancient  manuscripts  to  point  out  a  spurious, 
corrupt,  doubtful,  or  superfluous  word  or  passage 
(  =  OBELUS,  Gr.  6j8f  Aos)  ;  in  modern  use  applied 
to  the  mark  f  used  in  printing  for  marginal  refer- 
ences, foot-notes,  etc.  (=  DAGGER  sb.  8).  Double 
obelisk,  the  double  dagger  (J). 

1583  FULKE  Defence  (1843)  23  Whatsoever  is  not  found  in 
the  canon  of  the  Jews  .  .  St.  Jerome  did  thrust  through  with 
a  spit  or  obelisk,  as  not  worthy  to  be  received.  1641  J.  IACK- 
SON  True  Evaiig.  T.  I.  71  It  is  sufficient  to  note  these  things 
with  an  obeliske;  They  are  dead  tenets,  a  1711  GREW  (J.), 
Having  compared  it  [the  Septuagint]  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
noted  by  asterisks  what  was  defective,  and  by  obelisks  what 
redundant.  1717  W.  M  ATHER  Yng.  Man's  Comp.  38  Obelisk, 
is  a  mark  of  Reference  to  the  Margin,  thus,  t.  1864  Sat. 
Rev.  o  July  6o_  Learned  commentators  .  .  may  transfix  it 
with  their  'obelisk  '  of  condemnation  as  spurious. 

1  3.  As  rendering  of  Gr.  60t\iaicos  a  spit.   Obs. 
_  1622  PEACHAM  Comfl.  Gent.  xii.  (1634)  1  16  Obolus  (because 
It  carryed  the  forme  of  a  spit  or  obelisque  so  called)  was  the 
sixth  part  of  a  dram. 
4.   Comb. 

1813  Genii.  Mag.   LXXXIII.  336/1  Obelisk-turned  pin- 
nacles.   1855  Cornwall  63  Obelisk-like  rocks.    1901  Scotsman 
12  Mar.  4/8  A  magnificent  obelisk-shaped  pillar-stone. 
t  B.  as  adj.  Obelisk-shaped,  obcliscal.  Obs. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  146  Consisting  of  Figures, 
obelisk,  triangular,  and  pyramidall. 

Obeli  skine,  a.  nonce-ivd.  [irreg.  f.  prec.  + 
-INK  1.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  obelisk  ; 
obeliscal. 

iSiSSHELLEY  Pr.  Wks.  (1888)  III.  51  Cypress  groves  whose 
obehskme  forms  of  intense  green  pierce  the  grey  shadow  of 
the  wintry  bill. 

Obelize  (p-Wbiz),  v.  Also  9  erron.  obelize. 
[ad.  Gr.  o#cA/£-c[>'  to  mark  with  a  critical  obelus  • 
see  OBELUS  and  -IZE.]  trans.  To  mark  (a  word 
or  passage)  with  an  obelus  or  obelisk;  to  condemn 
as  spurious  or  corrupt. 

[1611  CORYAT  Crudities  Ep.  to  Rdr.  bijb,  Such  seuere 
Aristarches  as  are  wont  IfttlZnv.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossorr 


.  ossorr 

Vtetite,..to  make  a  long  stroke  in  writing,  to  signifie  some- 
vvvi?i  put  out'  l8?°  D.E  Qu'NCEY  in  Blackm.  Mag 
„,£."!•  JfcAsu."abTe.  dictionary  ..distinguishes  the 


-  - -— LV* *V*'E'™V /*">,!.  up tAi^cfp to  obelize] 

the  action  of  marking  as  spurious 

^^^K^s^t^!^ 
tt£ti5^*^**?Z££ 

II  Obelus  (p-Wifc).  pi.  obeli  (-hi).  [L.  <,&/,„ 

spit,  critical  obelus,  a.  Gr.  Wk  Spit,  obelisk- 
critical  mark.]     =  OBELISK  2 


TKNttiT/VW  vTr«     Ca'l'?n  ot  the  Florilegmm.    1846 

yj^t  y'       y'  oh>s'  forms  of  OBLEY. 
tObe-quitate  ,,.  Obs.  , -are-",  [f.  ppl.  stern  ,,f 
J..  ootjfiuttrt  to  ride  towards,  or  up  to,  f.  <,£-  (Ou- 
+  ^/«/«;-<  to  ride.]     Hence  t  Obequita'tion. 
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1623  COCKERAM,  Obequitate,  to  ride  about.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Obcqnitation,  a  riding  about.  1694  Mori  LLX  Kabclais  \. 
11737)  231  Crucialed..\Vith  an  indesment  Obequitation. 

t  Oberra-tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [n.  of  action  of 
L.  oberrare  to  wander  about.] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Obtrration,  a  straying,  or  wandring  about 
[not  in  edd.  1696-1706].  17:1-1800  BAILEY,  Oberratian,  a 
wandering  up  and  down. 

Obese   (obrs),  a.      [ad.   L.   obes-tis   that  has 
eaten  itself  fat,  stout,  plump,  pa.  pple.  of  obedlre 
to  eat  away,  f.  ob-  (Ofi-  i)+edfre  to  eat. 
Rare  before  igth  c.  ;  in  Johnson  without  quot.] 
Very  fat  or  fleshy  ;  exceedingly  corpulent. 
1651  BIGGS  AVru  Disp.  7251  More  obese  and  plethorick 
bodies.    1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  \.  iii.  8  One  said  of  an  Over- 
Obese  Priest  that  he  was  a  great  Arminian  ;  grant,  quoth  a 
second,  that  he  be  an  Arminian,  I'll  swear  he  is  the  greatest 
that  ever  I  saw.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apnleius  316  A  back  obese, 
and  animated  breast.    1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  iv.  (1857)  30 
A  woman  of  robust  frame,  square  shouldered,  .  .  and  though 
stout,  not  obese.    1864  F.  OAKELEY  Hist.  Notes  85  An  obese 
octavo,  extending  to  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
b.   Entom.    (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  260  Obese  .  .  Unnaturally 
enlarged  and  distended,  as  if  from  disease  or  too  much  food. 
1  lence  Obe'sely  at/v.  ;  Obe  seness  (  =  next). 
1653  GAUDEN  Hicrasp.  560  The  fatnesse  of  Monkes,  and 
the  obeseness  of  Abbots.  1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr.  litstine 
xxxviii.  456  He  .  .  was  .  .  short  in  stature,  and  by  the  obeseness 
of  his  strutting  belly,  more  like  unto  a  Beast  then  to  a  man. 
1820  MOORE  Fables  v.  79  Her  fat  locusts,  like  a  cloud  Of 
pluralists,  obesely  lowering.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our 
Conq.  I.  ix.  151  Obeseness  is  the  most  sensitive  of  our 
ailments. 

Obesity  (obe-siti).  [ad.  L.  obesitas,  f.  obes-us 
OBESE:  cf.  F.  obtsiti!.]  The  condition  of  being 
obese  ;  excessive  fatness  or  corpulence. 

1611  COTGR.,  Obcsite,  obesiiie.     1620  VENNER  I'ia  Recta 
Introd.  12  Those  that  feare  obesity,  that  is,  would  not  waxe 
grosse.     1728  POPE  Dune.  I.  Notes  (1736)  MO  He  may  justly 
be  called  a  martyr  to  obesity.     1847  I.  WILSON  Chr.  North 
(1857)  I.  156  The  cattle,  .eat  themselves  up.  .into  obesity. 
fig.  1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXVIII.  254  Many 
writers  have  perished  of  literary  obesity.     1876  FAIRBAIRN 
Strauss  n.  in  Conlemp.  Rtt'.  June  138  A  religion  as  well  as 
a  man  may  perish  through  obesity. 
[Obesse,  obess,  app.  mispr.  for  cliesse,  CHESS. 
1*26  SIR  CH.  CORNWALLIS  Dis.  Pr.  Henry  (1641)  17  Yet 
would  [he]  sometimes  play  at  Obesse  at  Biliors  and  at  Cards. 
[Reprinted  in  Harl.  Misc.;  thence  in  Halliwell,  etc.] 

Obet(e,  obs.  forms  of  OBIT. 

II  Obex  (<7"'beks).  [L.  obex,  obic-em  barrier,  bolt, 
f.  obicfre  to  cast  in  front  of,  f.  ob-  (Ofl-  I  a)  +jacere 
to  cast.] 

1.  An  impediment,  an  obstacle.   Now  rare  or  Obs. 
1611  CORYAT  Crudities  442  That  he  might  object  the  same 

as  an  obex  or  barre  for  repulsing  the  violent  inuasion  of  the 
liatavians.  1681  FLAVEI.  Metn.  Grace  xix.  337  The  great 
obex  or  bar  to  our  enjoyment  of  God,  is  .  .  removed  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  1874  Chron.  Convocation  29  Apr.  126  If 
this  Lower  House  should  interpose  any  obex  or  bar. 

2.  Anat.    A  small  plate  of  white  nervous  sub- 
stance sometimes  occurring  in  the  membrane  form- 
ing the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
over  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptoritis,  and  filling 
the  angle  between  the  diverging  funiculi  graciles. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  (1893). 

Obey  (ob^i')i  v-  Forms:  3-6  obeie,  4-7  obeye, 
(5  obbey(e,  abeyje,  abey),  5-6  obay(e,  obaie, 
(6  abeyo,  abaye),  5-  obey.  [ME.  obei-en,  a.  F. 
obdir-.—L.  obedfre,  orig.  obtedlre  to  give  ear,  hearken, 
obey,  f.  ob-  (Os-  I  a)  +  audire  to  hear.  Certain 
Darts  of  the  F.  verb  (e.  g.  pr.  pple.  obiiss-ant,  3  pi. 
:>res.  Us  obeiss-enf)  have  the  lengthened  stem  obtiss- 
[L.  type  *obedisc-cre),  whence  the  Eng.  secondary 
verb  OBEISH,  OBEIS,  as  well  as  OBEISANCE,  etc. 

F.  obdr,  like  L.  obedire,  is  an  intransitive  verb, 
construed  with  a  dative  pronoun,  or  the  prep,  a  : 
je  hit  obe'is  ;  nous  obcissons  an  rot,  aujc  lots. 
When  the  vb.  was  taken  into  Eng.,  the  dative  and 
accusative  were  already  levelled  under  the  common 
object  case,  or  objective;  hence,  the  Eng.  construc- 
tion was  either  with  a  simple  object,  representing 
he  dative,  or  with  the  preposition  to,  the  vb.  being 
bus  syntactically,  either  trans,  or  intr.  in  the  same 
sense.  The  const,  with  to  has  now  become  ob- 
solete, and  that  with  the  simple  object  survived  ; 
an  intrans.  use,  e.g.  '  to  obey  is  better  than  sacri- 
ice  ',  is  now  felt  as  an  absolute  use  of  the  transitive. 
The  trans,  construction  is  here  taken  first,  but  it  is  to 
>e  remembered  that  the  object  was  orig.  a  dative.] 
1.  Irons,  (orig.  intr.  with  dat.  object  . 

a.  To  comply  with,  or  perform,  the  bidding  of;    | 
o  do  what  one  is  commanded  by  (a  person)  ;   to    j 
iiibmit  to  the  rule  or  authority  of,  to  be  obedient  to.    ' 
In  quot.  1631,  To  comply  with  or  accede  to  the 
cquest  of:  cf.  OBEDIENT  3.) 

CIZ90  .V.  Enf.  Leg.  I.  76/179  For-to  obeien  is  souereins: 
he  wende  forth.     .7139!  CHA.'CER  Astrol.  Pro!.,  God 
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//.  Goodtre  (1651)  203,  I  cannot  obey  you,  if  you  go  to  morrow 
to  Parsons-green.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  25 
It  lately  obeyed  a  Queen  rectrix  ..  but  now  submits  to  a 
King.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  in.  184  The  Lapitha: . 
taught  the  Steed..  1"  obey  the  Rider.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIKFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xliv,  You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  lord 
1842  TI.NNYSON  Dora  57, 1  have  obey'd  my  uncle  until  now! 

b.  To  comply  with,  perform  (a  command,  etc.). 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  506  Chethes  . .  Bade  his  doughter  come 

doune.  .And  sho  obeit  his  bone,  &  of  boure  come,  a  1533 
Lu.  BERNERS  liuon  Ixi.  212  We  are  redy  to  obey  your  com- 
malindementes.  1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  255  How 
reverently  His  Word  was  to  be  obeied.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
vi.  185  Let  mee  serve.. God.  .and  his  Divine  Behests  obey 
1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  IV.  xlvi,  The  ladies  obeying  the  summons, 
came  up  in  a  group.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  60 
Brendon  obeyed  orders. 

c.  To   submit  to,  subject   oneself  to ;    to   act 
in  accordance  with  (a  principle,  authority,  etc.). 
Now  rare  or  arch. 


.  .  a,  a^      ey  were 

bounde  to  do      1529  S.  FISH  Sufflic.  Beggars  11  The  hiahe 
powers  shuld  be  alwcys  obeid.     a  1631  UONNL  Lett.,  Ta  Sir 


vnrighleousnes  (1611  doe  not  obey  the  tructh,  but  obey 
vnrighteousnes].  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  351  What  obeyes 
Reason,  is  free.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  213  Virtue  . .  The 
same  which  m  a  Sire  the  Sons  obey'd. 

d-  fig-  (chiefly  of  things  or  involuntary  agents) : 
To  act  according  to,  or  as  compelled  by  (a  thing, 
agency,  force,  impulse,  etc."! ;  to  be  actuated  by. 

1598  SHAKS.  Meriy  U'.  in.  iii.  204  His  dissolute  disease 
will  scarse  obey  this  medicine.  1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac. 
146  He . .  that  can  make  his  hand  obey  the  judgement  of  hi-, 
eye.  1729  BUTLER Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  Pref.  14  Brutes  obey 
their  instincts.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  I.  xvii,  He  marks  how 
well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  (ed.  2) 
§  67  A  perfect  gas  obeys  Gay  Lussac's  law. 

t  e.   To  obey  obedience,  to  render  obedience  due. 
1426  AUDELAY  Poems  ii  Thai  most  obey  obedyans  that 
thai  be  bounden  to.    Ibid.  17  And  obey  obedyans  and  kept 
observans. 

f2.  inlr.  To  be  obedient  to  or  tinto :  a.  a  person: 
=  i  a.  Obs. 

1382  WYCI.IF  i  Mace.  ii.  19  If  alle  folkis  obeien  to  the 
kyng  Antiochus,..  Y  and  my  sonys,  and  my  bretheren  shuln 
obeie  to  the  lawe  of  cure  fadris.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  86  To  obeye  beter  to  her  husbonde.  1523  LD.  BERNKKS 
Froiss.  I.  xxxiv.  48  The  Emperour..commaunded.  .that. . 
all ..  his  subgiettes  shulde  obey  to  the  kyng  of  England. 
Ibid.  Ixvii.  89  The  most  part  of  the  contrey  hath  obeyed 
vnto  hym.  1611  BIBLE  Rom.  vi.  16  To  whom  yee  yeeld  your 
seines  seruants  to  obey,  his  seruants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey. 
1651  tr.  De-laS'Coveras'  Don  Fenise  86  His  conductresse 
prayed  him  to  stay  a  little,  to  whom  he  obeyed. 

T  b.  a  command,  etc. :  =  I  b.  Obs. 
1382  [see  a].  1424  Pas/on  Lett.  1. 14  [They]  schuld  stonde 
and  obeye  to  the  ordinaunce.  c  1530  Spiritual!  CounsayU 
E  v,  Make  me  alwaye  to  obey  to  thy  commaundementes.  1584 
R.  SCOT  Discorv,  IVitchcr.  xv.  viii.  (1886)  335,  I  conjure  thee 
..that  thou  doo  obey  to  my  words,  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I. 
337  To  their  Generals  Voyce  they  soon  obeyd. 

f  C.  a  principle,  authority,  etc. :  =  I  c.  Obs. 
£1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  v.  15  (Camb.  MS.)  It  ys 
a  souerayne  fredom  to  ben  gouernyd  by  the  brydul  of  hym 
and  obeye  to  hys  lustyce.  t  1449  PECOCK  Kepr.  70  As  the 
Romeyns  obeieden  to  the  open  resoun  and  reproof  which 
Seint  Poul  made.  1526  TINDALE  Rom.  i.  5  Than  all  gentiles 
shulde  obeye  to  the  fayth  which  is  in  his  name.  1604 
HIERON  Wks.  I.  476  To  obey  from  the  heart  vnto  the  forme 
of  doctrine,  wherevnto  thou.  .art.,  deliuered. 

td.,/%-.    =  I  d.   Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  90  As  an  harpe  obeieth  to 
the  bond.  1:1430  Filer.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  cxxii.  (1869)  65 
Whan  hesygh  pat  his  body.. wolde  not  obeye  to  him.  t  1566 
J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Thcat.  World  T  ij  b,  So  that  his 
spirites.  .was  constrained  to  obey  to  the  harmony  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  instrument.  1604  E.  G.  tr.  D'Acostds  Hist. 
Indies  m.  xix.  181  For  that  all  obeys  to  golde  and  silver. 

3.  absol.  Todowhat  one  is  commanded;to  submit; 
to  be  obedient.  (An  original  intrans.  use,  but  now 
regarded  as  absol.  use  of  sense  i.) 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  28  Ther  myhte  nothing  contrevaille, 
Bot  every  contre  most  obeie.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w. 
Dnnbar  42  Obey  and  ceis  the  play  that  thow  pretendis. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temf.  i.  ii.  38  Obey,  and  be  attentiue.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  126  Him  God . .  voutsafes  To  call  by 
Vision. .bee  straight  obeys.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  m.  196 
Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey.  1842  TENNYSON  Two 
Voices  244  Will  he  obey  when  one  commands  ?  1847  — 
Princess  v.  440  Man  to  command  and  woman  to  obey. 
b.  fig.  Of  a  thing. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  12  Adamant  ..  drawetb  it  [iron] 
to  it,  and  this  last  foiloweth  and  obeyeth.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  VII.  453  The  Earth  obey'd,  and..teem'd  at  a  Birth 
Innumerous  living  Creatures.  Ibid.  vm.  272  To  speak  I 
tri'd.  .My  Tongue  obey'd. 

f4.  refl.  [  =  F.  fob{ir\.  To  submit  oneself  to  or 
unto  ;  =  2.  In  quot.  c  144O3,  to  comply  with  or 
accede  to  (a  request").  Also  trans.  To  submit, 
subject  (one's  will)  to.  Obs. 

a.  1400-50  Alexander  2837  Obey  be  to  pe  baratour.  c  1420 
Ckron.  Vihd.  3458  pey  a-bey^edone  hem  no-thyng  to  pe 
kyngus  best,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  268  Obeye  pe  to  pi  god  &  to 
his  comauiidmemvs.  Ibid.  269  Obeye  pi  wyll  to  pi  goddys 
wyll.  Ibid.  270  Seynt  gregorie  seyth,  }if  we  be  obedyent 
to  oure  prelatys  &  curatys,  god  schal  obeye  hym  to  oure 
prayerys.  c  1450  Merlin  104  Wele  ye  Than  obbey  yow  to 
this  eleccion?  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  6  b, 
Humble  and  obeye  yourself  to  your  kyng. 
5.  inlr.  Astrol.  Said  of  certain  signs  of  the  zodiac 
in  relation  to  others  (called  commanding  or  sorcrei^n 
signs),  or  of  planets  when  in  such  signs :  see  quots. 
(See  also  OBKUIENT  2.) 
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r-i39i  CHAUCI.R  Astral,  ii.  §  iti  tlcmini  obeieih  to  Cam  cr, 
and  taurus  to  leo,  [etc.].  .  .And  thus  cucrino  ^  signcs  thai 
Ijen  illike  fer  fro  the  heued  of  capricorne,  ol>eien  euerich  of 
hem  til  other.  1696  I'HILLU-S  (ed.  5),  Oc>,yiitt?  ,V/^/i,  the 
Southern,  or  six  last  Signs  of  the  Zodiack  arc  so  called. 
1819  WILSON  J>fit.  Astrot,,  .\'nft/iffH  sifits.  .are  also  t.i!li-<! 
commanding  sii;n>,  because  planets  in  them  are  said  to 
command,  and  those  in  the  opposite  si^ns  to  ul«y. 

f6.  (with  various  const rutlions}.  To  do  obei- 
sance to,  salute  resjx;ctfiilly,  bow  to.  Oh: 

1390  CIDWKK  Can/.  III.  210  With  that  hire  o«bne  lord  cam 
nyh  And  is  to  themuerour  obeied.  fi43p  Xyr  Getter.  6268 
Whan  he  come  to  bis  presence.  He  obeid  him  with  grete 
reuerencc.  a  1450  Knt.  de  In  Tour  (ib68l  150  Fulle  goodly 
th':i  reuerenced  and  obeyed  eche  to  other  as  louyng  cosynes 
and  parentys.  c  1475  Bafrefs  Ilk.  83  At  euery  tyme  obcye 
vnto  youre  lordc  WMDM  yee  answcre.  a  1650  Sir  Lamtf. 
tvell  577  in  Kurniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  162  She..obayd  her  to 
the  King  soe  hcnd,  &  tooke  leaue  away  to  wend. 

Hence  Obeyed///,  a.,  Obeying  vbl.  sli.  and  ///. 
a. ;  also  Obey  ingl  y  .//,'. 

c- 1489  CAXTON  Sauna  a/Ayimni  xxvi.  550,  I  sawe  that  . . 
ye  were  obcyeng  to  me.  1607  HIEKON  Wks.  I.  308  The 
willing  obeying  of  the  Lord.  1654-86  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen. 
(1676)  536  Arsaces  had  given  an  obeyed  command.  1656 
A  rtif.  ffamfsom.  52  They  are  servings  and  obeymgs  _of  it. 
1843  CARLYI.E  fast  <fr  Pr.  II.  ix,  To  learn  obeying  is  thu 
fundamental  art  of  governing.  1864  WEBSTER,  Obeyingly. 

t  Obey,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  =  OBE- 
DIENCE 2.  In  phr.  at  his  obey  ~  at  his  command. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discm.  Witchcr.  xv.  ii.  (1886)  316  Six  and 
twentic  legions  are  at  his  obeie  and  commandement. 

Obeyable  (ob/i-ab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  OBEY  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  can,  or  should,  be  obeyed. 

1676  M.  CLIFFORD  Hutu.  Reason  in  Phenix  (1708)  H.  550 
No  Authority  is  obeyable  or  believable  in  it  self,  without 
farther  examination.  1894  Season  X.  No.  9.  36/2  The  tenth 
commandment  appears  to  me  fairly  obeyable. 

t  Obey 'ance .  Obs.  [f.  OBEY  v .  +  -ANCK  :  cf. 
next.]  Obedience ;  obeisance,  homnge. 

a  1400-50  Alexan<icr  siooTo^our  turnout  c  with  obeyaunce 
me  ane  fcomaunde.  14x1  tr.  Secrela  Secret.,  Priv.  Pri-i: 
131  Than  shalte  thow  fynde  Frendis  wythout  Faylc,  obeiance 
in  al  thynge.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  171  In  vhech 
letter  he  mad  a  new  obeiauns  to  the  Kyng. 

t  Obeyand,  a.  north.  Obs.  [The  pr.  pple.  of 
OBEY  v.,  treated  as  identical  with  OBEYANT.] 
Obeying,  obedient. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  9pai  er  no^t  obeyand  to  be 
kirke  of  Rome.  Ibid.  xvii.  78  Til  hir  fai  er  all  obeyand. 
1450-70  Gol&gros  ff  Gaul.  1217  Now  wil  I  be  obeyand. 

t  Obeyant,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OBEY  v.  +  -ANT  J :  not 
in  Kr.]  Obedient. 

<  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  124  Will  je  be  obeyaunt 
vnto  my  comaundementes  ?  i4»a  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv. 
Priv.  123  Al  thay  shal  be  to  yow  obeyaunt.  Ibid.  135  That 
he  be..subiecte  and  obeyaunte  to  the  laue  of  god. 

Obeyer  («W'3J).  [f.  OBEY  v.  +  -EB1.]  One 
who  oljeys. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logilte  44  The  captaine  is  the  efficient 
commatmder,  the  soldiour  the  efficient  obei[e]r.  1680  BAXTER 
Cat/i.  Comnntn.  1 1684)  28  You  should  have  distinguished . . 
the  evil  of  the  Law  and  Law-maker  from  the  evil  of  the 
Obeyer.  1777  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  201  A  true  obeyer 
of  the  laws.  1867  EMERSON  Lett.  Q  Soc.  Aims  vii.  177 
Newton  the  philosopher,  the  perceiver,  and  obeyer  of  truth. 

Obeysa;u)nee,  -a(u)nt,  obs.  ff.  OBEISANCE, 
-ANT.  Obeysche,  -eyse,  -eysshe,  var.  OBEJSH. 

t  Obfi'rm,  v.  Oos.  [ad.  L.  obfirmd-re  (also 
ojprmire),  to  render  firm  or  steadfast ;  refl.,  to 
persevere  in,  persist,  be  obstinate;  f.  ob-  (Os-  I  b)  -t- 
firmare.  to  strengthen,  firm-us  strong,  KiKM.] 

trans.  To  make  firm  ( in  bad  sense) ;  to  confirm 
(iu  an  evil  course,  erroneous  opinion,  etc.) ;  to 
make  stubborn  or  obstinate  ;  to  harden. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1684)  II.  no  An  obstinate  and 
stubborn  person,  obfirmed  in  his  own  opinion.  1612  T. 
TAYLOR  Comnt.  Titus  iii.  3  In  some  subjects  the  will  is 
confirmed  and  free  to  nothing  but  good. . .  In  some,  .the  will 
is  obfirmed  and  hardened  in  euill.  1699  BUR  ION  Babel  no 
Bethel  Epist.  to  Cholmley  8  You  haue  . .  obdurated  and 
obfirmed  the  hearts  of  Recusants.  1686  H.  MORE  Disc. 
Real  Pres.  20  To  obfirm  or  harden  us  in  our  unbelief  of  . . 
Transubstantiation. 

Hence  tObfl-rmed  ///.  a.,  confirmed  in  evil, 
hardened,  stubborn,  obdurate. 

1597  J-  KiNcOw  Jonas  (1618!  182  An  obstinate,  obfirmed 
minde  against  the  commandement  of  God.  1634  Bp. 
HALL  Oito/// ,  .V.  T.  iv.  Christ  Betrayed,  The  obfirmed 
traitor  knows  his  way  to  the  high-priests  hall,  and  to  the 
garden.  1637  —  Kem.  P rephanetiessc  n.  xi.  153  The  obfirmed 
soule  will  hold  out. 

t  Obfrrmate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
obfiriiuire :  see  prec.]  =  OB  KIKM  v. 

1616  R.  SHELDON  A/irac.  Antichr.  327  They ..  doe  ob- 
firmate  and  make  obstinate  their  mindes  for  the  constant 
suffering  of  death. 

t  Obfirma'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  obfirma- 
tion-cni  ^Du  Cange),  n.  of  action  from  L.  obfirmare: 
see  OBFIKM.]  The  action  of  confirming  or  state 
of  being  confirmed  in  evil ;  stubbornness,  ob- 
duracy. 

1591  tr.  yiittins  an  Ret:  ix.  20  An  impenitent  obfirmation 
of  the  ungodly  in  their  impiety.  1612  W.  SCLATKU  Ministers 
PorlUU  43  Kegettitig.  .either  a  loathnesse  to  bee  informed, 
or  obfirmation  against  all  persuasions.  1656  H.  MORE 
Kiit hiii.  Tri.  (1712)  41  A  Spartan  obfirmation  of  Mind, 
back'd  with  the  sense  of  shame.  1665  JKK.  TAYLOR  UHUHI 
TTteta.  ii.  5  g  The  obfirmation  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by 
uhiji  they  itiul  ihcir  eyes  against  that  light. 
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ObflTBCate,  ///.  <i.  Now  r./<v  or  06s.  [ail.  I,. 
obfustCit-n*  (also  offusciUtts :,  pa.  pplc.  of  ol'fuscarf  : 
see  next.  Cf.  the  later  variant  OKFUSCATL.] 
Darkened,  obscured,  obfuscated  (//'/.  and  ./£:). 

1531  KI.YI.I  trffv.  n.  vii,  The  verities  bcynge  in  a  cruel) 
uersonc  he. .obfuscate  or  hyd.  '535  SIKWART  Croft.  Scot, 
ill.  173  Obfuscat  wcs  lhair  honour  and  lli.iii  name.  1600 
K.  BLOUNT  Hasp.  Inf.  Fovies  25  Their  disturbed  brainr  . . 
obfuscate  understanding.  i6si  BL-RION  Anat.  Mel.  in.  it. 
ill.  iv.  (1651  >  482  A  very  obfuscate  and  obscure  si^ht.  1888 
Pall  Mall  (/.  14  Fell,  u/j  Kvell  the  Tories,  in  their  stupid 
and  obfuscate  way,  are  conscious  of  the  fact. 

Obfuscate  ^bfo-sMt,  ?-bfeskrt),  v.     [f.  L. 

o/ifiiscal-,  ppl.  stem  of  obfuscare  to  darken,  obscure, 
f.  «i-  (OB-  I  b)  +  fuscare  to  darken,  fuscus  dark. 
See  also  the  later  form  OPKUSCATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  darken,  obscure  (physically) ;  to 
deprive  of  light  or  brightness ;  to  overshadow  or 
eclipse  ;  to  make  dark  or  dusky.  Now  rare. 

1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Scntiult'i  Man  bee.  Guilty  336  [That] 
a  constellation  which  was  in  all  things  infcriour  to  the  Sun, 
should  obfuscate  his  beauties.  1735  BRADLEY  1-uin.  Diet.  •*.  v. 
Garden,  A  Garden  should  not  be  obfuscated  or  darkened. 
1734  EAMES  in  /'•';//.  Trans.  XXXVI II. 255  Atmospheres,  .so 
dense . .  as  may  suffice  to  obfuscate . .  the  Light  of  the  Star. 
a  1834  LAMB  In  re  Squirrels  Misc.  Wks.  11871)  421  Rather 
more  obfuscated  than  your  fruit  of  Seville. 

1 2.  Jig.  To  darken  or  obscure  to  the  mind  or 
intellectual  perception  ;  to  deprive  of  clearness, 
render  obscure ;  to  deprive  of  lustre  or  glory,  throw 
into  the  shade.  Obs. 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  yiff,  c.  10  The . .  usurped  auctorite  of. . 
the  pope . .  which  did  obfuscate  and  wrest  goddes  holy  word. 
1623  HEXHAM  Tongue-Combat  94  To  obfuscate  truth,  and 
cause  men  to..bcleeue  lyes.  1628  I'KYNNK  Lovt-tockfs  53 
Ecclipsing,  obfuscating,  and  deprauinc  that  naturatl  and 
liuely  Beauty.  170*  ECIIARU  Keel.  Hat.  (1710)  474  To 
obfuscate  the  brightness  of  the  Gospel. 

3.  To  deprive  of  clearness  of  perception :  a.  to 
dim  (the  sighO  ;  b.  to  darken,  obscure  (the  under- 
standing, judgement,  etc.) ;  to  darken  the  under- 
standing of  (a  person),  stupefy,  bewilder. 

1577  PATERICKE  tr.  Gentillct  (1602)  33  Love  of  ones  selfe 
obfuscateth  and  blindeth  judgement.  1656  W.  COLES  Art 
0fSiniplingx\\\\.  115  If  his  sight  be  obfuscated  and  dulL 
1729  BERKELEY  Semi.  Wks.  1871  IV.  633  Curb. .every 
passion,  each  whereof  inebriates  and  obfuscates  no  less  than 
drink  or  meat,  a  i86aTiioREAU  YunkecinCanada  iii.d866) 
43  The  process,  not  of  enlightening,  but  of  obfuscating  the 
mind.  1803  VIZETELLY  Glances  back  I.  xii.  239  He  was 
obfuscated  witb  brandy  and  water. 

Hence  Obfuscated ///.  a. 

i6x>  VENNER  I'ia  Recta  Introd.  6  The  Inhabitants. .haue 
turbid  and  obfuscated  spirits.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Treat.  Prance 
195  The  houses  are  of  an  ugly  obfuscated  brick.  1876  J. 
WEISS  Wit,  Hum.  ft  Skaks.  iii.  79  An  obfuscated  person 
who  was  feeling  around  in  vain  to  recover  his  carpet. bag. 

Obfuscation  (pbfoskjfi-fen).  [ad.  L.  obfusca- 
tiSn-em,  n.  of  action  from  obfuscare :  see  prec.  Cf. 
also  OFFUSCATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  obfuscating,  or  condition  of 
being  obfuscated ;  darkening,  obscuration  :  a. 
physical,  or  of  the  sight  (see  prec.  i,  3  a). 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  214  It  [the  bite  of  the  serpent 
Pelias)  bringeth  obfuscation  or  dimnesse  to  the  eyes.  1794-6 
E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  28  In  cataracts  and  obfuscauons 
of  the  cornea.  1881  E.  W.  GOSSE  in  Fartn.  Rev.  June  692 
Mr.  W..  .has  in  this  instance  [in  a  portrait]  given  the  poet 
a  sort  of  obfuscation  which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

b.  of  an  object  of  perception  or  thought. 

1656  JEANES  Mijct.  Schol.  Div.  61  This  morall  corruption 
and  obfuscation  of  the  soules  immortality  by  worldly  minded, 
nesse.  1660  WATERHOUSE  Anns  *  Arm.  77  Which  varia- 
tion causing  much  obfuscation  in  History.  1886  BYNSLK 
A.  Surriage  xxix.  341  The  obfuscation  b  studied. 

c.  of  the  understanding,  etc.  :  Stupefaction,  be- 
wilderment (see  prec.  3  b). 

1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  iii.  it.  iv.  (1651)  202  Care,  sorrow, 
and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits.  1837  Old  Comiiwdori 
I.  31  That  obfuscation  ..with  which  he  was  always  afflicted 
on  shore.  1878  Dops  Mohainmed,  Buddha  j  Christ  L  26 
His  conscience  was  in  a  state  of  obfuscation. 


ments  of  humane  Invention.  1881  J.  OWEN  Even.  w. 
Skeptics  viii.  II.  142  Too  often  theologians,  like.,  cuttle-fish, 
escape  pursuit  by  enveloping  themselves  in  their  self-raised 

obfuscatiuns. 

Obflvucity  (?b(o  -siti).  rare-1.  [(.  obfusc-ous  : 
see  -1TV.1  Obfuscated  condition,  obfuscation. 

1831  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXII.  711  A  brutal 
state  of  mental  obfuscity. 

Obfuscous  ipbfo-skas),*.  rare-1,    [f.  L.  type 


type 

*o/fnsc-us  ((.  ob-,  OB-  i  +  fusc-tis  dark)  +  -oos. 
Cf.  OK.  obfusque,  a/usque,  It.  offiiseo  :  see  Omisc.] 
Dark  in  colour  or  aspect,  dusky. 

180-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  450  The  term  is 
nro  (cecha)  .  .  ,and  it  immediately  imports  obfuscous,  or  over- 
cast  with  shade  or  smoke. 

t  Obfn  sk,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  -ke,  6-8  -que.  [a. 
OK.  obftisquer,  also  offus^ner,  ad.  L.  oil-,  tfntttrt 
to  darken.  See  also  OFFUSOLE.]  ^OBFUSCATE  v. 

1490  CAXTON  Encydos  xi.  41  All  my  entcndement  i 
obfusked,  endllllyd  and  rauysshed.  c'  1540  BoOKOE  The  bokt 
for  to  Lcriu  C  iii  b.  It  doth  obfuskc  and  dotb  obnebulal  the 
memorie.  1549  Cwpl.  .SV,'/.  vi.  56  The  inlerpositione  of  tl 
mune.  .empcschis  and  ubfusquis  the  beymis  of  ihe  soune  Ira 
ourscliL  «*1SI  RttUSMBJPIW/tosjfWfcjSj*  *.  \\  ka.  1754  *. 


OBIT. 

68  A  superfluous  glaie  not  only  lire*,  but  ubfuytiK 
Intellectual  si^hl. 

'  Obga  mate,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [irreg.  f.  L. 
obgaiinire  (also  o>x-}  to  yelp  or  growl  at  +  -AT*  3.] 

i6«3  COCKIRAM,  Ofciniatt,  to  trouble  one  with  often 
repeating  of  one  thing. 

II  Obi1,  obia,  obi-man,  -woman  :  seeO»i.Aii. 

II  Obi  -  (,i«'tii  .  [Japanese  foi  belt]  A  brightly 
coloured  sash  worn  round  the  waist  by  Japanese 
women  and  children. 

i»7»  LAUY  BRAS-SKY  Viy.  Suubeaui  xx.  335  They  [Japanese 
children]  wore  gay  embroidered  obis,  or  large  lashes  1803 
Six  K.  ARNOLD  in  Graphic  15  Apr.  412/3  The  obi  (may  be) 
a  sucndid  piece  of  figured  satin. 

Obimbricate  (/U-mbdk/t),  a.  Bet.  [See 
OB-  2.]  Imbricate,  with  the  scales  decreasing  in 
length  from  without  inwards,  as  the  involucre  in 
sonic  Composite. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  OHiiibrieatnt,  that  which  i* 
imbricated  contrariwise:  applied  by  H.  Cassini  to  the  teak* 
of  the  periiliniutH.  .when,  .those  of  the  interior  rows  are 
progressively  shorter  than  those  of  the  external :  obiinbricate. 
iftoa  in  Syd.  Soe.  I.  ex. 

Obit  (f  'bit,  o»'\}\i),fb.  Obs.  exc.  Jliit.  Forms: 
4-6  obyt,  4-7  obite,  (5-6  abit),  5-7  obitt,  5-7 
(9  arch.)  obyte,  6  obytt,  obete,  obbit,  -yt,  -et, 
-ett(e,  (obijt,  6-9  obiit),  7  obet,  5-  obit.  [a. 
OF.  obit  (Wace  nth  c.)  -  Sp.  ibito,  Pg.  and  It. 
obito,  ad.  L.  obit-tis  a  going  down,  retting,  death, 
f.  obirc  to  go  down,  perish,  die,  i  et-  (Os-  I  c)  + 
ire  to  go.  The  frequent  obiit  was  perh.  due  to 
identification  with  L.  obiit '  he  died '.] 

t  L  Departure  from  life,  death,  decease  (of  a  par- 
ticular person).  Obs. 

(In  quot.  1694  a  humorously  pedantic  imitation  of  Latin.) 

c  ijj^Se.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  (felafia)  357  fee  obyt  be-tyd 
of  byre  pe  aucnt  day  of  octobre.  c  14*5  Orotof.  Sapient,  v. 
in  Anglia  X.  365/19  To  pat  cnde  bat  poll  haue  a  blessid 
obyte.  1501  ARNOLDS  Ckron.  (1811)215  Abyde  she  in  the 
chief  hous  and  mansion  of  her  husbond  by  xL  daies  aftir 
the  obyte  of  her  husbond.  16*5  USSHKR  Aitsw.  Jesuit  189 
The  anniversarie  commemoration  of  the  obite  of  Oswald. 
1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  232  These  Times  denote 
Morbs  to  the  Sane,  and  Obits  to  th  .Egrote. 

b.  A  record  or  notice  of  a  person's  death,  or 
of  the  date  of  it ;  an  obituary  notice,  arch. 

1459  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  11.  227  Another  olde  Messe 
boke..in  the  which  ar  titled  of  olde  lyme  the  Obirts  of  the 
auncctors  . .  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  icy  BOOROE  Let. 
in  Introd.  Knmut.  (1870)  Forew.  57  |>e  sayd  reuerend  faper 
hath  sentt  to  yow  be  obytt  off  hys  ptedycessor.  1673  Woo" 
Life  June  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  265  Hutton  told  me  his  obit  was  in 
the GazcL  1691  — .  I ///.  Oxon.  1. 41 5  A  Latine  Manusctipl  con- 
taining the  obits  and  characters  of  many  eminent  Benedictines. 

2.  ta.  A  ceremony  or  office  performed  at  the 
burial  of  a  deceased  person ;  funeral  rites,  obse- 
quies. (Also  in//.)  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Trey  5357  Honour  me  with  obit  as  ogh  myn 
astate.  l$>5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xtiii.  141  When  the 
kynges  obyte  was  done,  the  comons  of  Lysbonc.  .wente  to 
the  cathedral  chyrche.  1556  Chnn.  Cr.  friars  (Camdenl 
96  The  xxvij.  of  June  (1555!  was  kept  the  obijl  of  the 
Kynges  grandhame,  with  a  goodly  herse  as  ever  was  sent 
1660  OCILBY  Iliad  xxiv.  (,m/>,  Thus  Hectors  Obits  cele- 
brated were.  17*8  Terntei  de  la  Ley  449  b,  Obit  is  a 
Funeral  solemnity  or  office  for  the  dead,  most  commonly 
performed  at  the  Funeral  when  the  Corps  lies  in  the  Church 
un  interred. 

b.  A  ceremony  or  office  (usually  a  mass)  per- 
formed in  commemoration  of,  or  on  behalf  of  the 
soul  of,  a  deceased  person  (esp.  a  founder  or  bene- 
factor of  some  institution)  on  the  anniversary  or 
other  mind-day  of  his  death;  a  yearly  (or  other) 
memorial  service  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1400  Apol.  Lcll.  103  If  pel  vow  pern  to  hold  an  abil,  or 
ober  ritis.  140*  E.  E.  Willi  (1882)  15  My  obyt  is  that  y. 
for  to  sayn,  my  jerys  mynde.  1494  FAUYAN  It-  ill  in  Cnn*. 
Pref.  7.  I  will,  that  by  the  tcrme  of  .ix.  years  after  my 
decesse  be  kept  an  obite  Win  the  parissne  churche  of  seynt 
Bcnet  Fynk.  is*«  A.  SCOTT  firm  fears  Gift  91  With 
owklie  abilis  to  augment  pair  rentaus.  aiejo  HACHKT 
Abp.  WMiofis  l.  (1693)  215  Obits,  Dirges,  Masses  ire  not 
said  for  nothing.  1731  NEAL  Hill.  Purit.  I.  42  Some 
preached  against  the  lawfulness  of  Soul  Masses  and  Oblls. 
1851  W.  WHITE  Hist.  Staffindsk.  498  Ralph  Lord  Banff.. 
died  in  1389,  and  for  the  yearly  keeping  of  his  obit,  gave 
300  marks  to  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas. 

t  c.  A  gift  or  offering  made  at  or  for  such  an 
office,  or  in  commemoration  of  a  deceased  person. 

iui  WUU  *  tm.  tr.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  106,  I  will  that 
m>™  Executor  make  an  obbet  of  xx-  at  my  twelfmooth 
day  I«H  Emg.  C«.  furniture  (Peacock  1866)  loj  An 
obfctl  geven  to  ye  sayd  chirch  by  John  Cod.  -off  the  ralew 
of  three  schillynges  and  fowre  pence  by  yere  to  have  bene 
bestowed  off  the  pore.. in  bred. 

t  3.  The  setting  of  a  heavenly  body.  Obs.  rare. 

,686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xii.  53  Th«  Rues  and  OUu  of 
the  Planets. 

4.  atfrj*.  and  Comb,  (in  senses  i  a  and  i 
Ml  boot,  day.ftast,  gift,  rite,  silver,  song,  ^"»™f^ 


nr  it-  fnr  inr        ItCiB  PHAEH  *"CNfHi  *  II*  J  'J  **»  "  ••*«  ™  —  f  - 

rentes  »  ere  ended  all.  And  tombe  vpreysyd.    *&  l£»£ 
r,  Met.  x,l.  (.503!  286  Hold  her.  an  "biti.lt ^ ^  swd. 
,5»7  —  De  Mornay  .vxii.  339  (As  Tertulluui  saietlii  lie  O1>,| 
fSsl  differeth  not  from  I  upiters  f...  > :  ",£"/ 

Rcvie  ,.878)  S7/I  Of  sad  slghes.  they  maK 
,7.5  Ubit  book  [see  OFIIUARY  A.,        189? 
-,  5,,,,     -/,    Vesterdav   bems  '  Oblll  .Su 
prcIcTed  a  specS  Srmon  at  M-  >*«• 


OBIT. 

tObit,  a.  06s.  rare.  In  5  obitte.  [ad.  L. 
obit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  obire :  see  prec.]  Departed, 
deceased,  dead. 

c  1440  York  .tfyst,  xxxvii.  260  pai  [prophets]  saide  bat  I 
[Jesus]  scbulde  be  obitte,  To  hell  |>at  I  schulde  entie  in, 
And  suue  my  seruauntis  fro  bat  pitte. 

t  O  bital,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  ff.  OBIT  si.  +  -AL  : 
the  etymological  form  from  L.  obitu-s  is  OBITUAL.] 

A.  adj.    Recording  or  commemorating  a  death 
or  deaths,  or  the  celebration  of  obits  (see  prec.  3  b). 

1690  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  330  May  10.  .alderman 
Thomas  Fifield  died.    [Entered]  in  obital  book.     1691  — 
Atli.  Oxon.  I.  415  This  obital  book.. I  have  in  my  little 
Library.     1694  —  Life  10  July  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  460  Edward 
Wells ..  spoke  a  speech  in  praise  of  Dr.  John  Fell  (being  his 
obitall  day).      1715   M.   DAVIES  At/uti.  Brit.  I.   121    The 
White-Book,  or  Obital-Book  of  that  Church. 

B.  sli.  A  record  or  register  of  deaths,  or  of  obit- 
days  ;  an  obituary. 

1691  WOOD  AH.  Oxon.  I.  415  This  English  obital  was 
pen  d  by  another  Benedictine. 

tObita-neously.iwfe'.  nonce-wd.  [f.  *obilaneous 
adj.  (irreg.  f.  L.  obiter  (see  next)  +  -aneous,  as  in 
instantaneous,  momentaneous,  etc.)  +  -LY2.]  By 
the  way,  in  passing:  =  next,  A. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Confess.  Enq.  Stir.  ii.  (1840)  18  Tha 
such  a  Doctrine.. should  be  left  thus  faintly,  thus  obscurely 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  obitaneously,  declared. 

Obiter  (p'bitaa),  adv.,  adj.,  and  sb.     [L.  obiter 
adv.,  orig.  two  words,  ob  iter,  by  the  way.] 
A.  adv.  By  the  way,  in  passing,  incidentally. 
'573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-tk.  (Camden)  9  Al  this  was  spokin 
obiter  at  the  table.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  166  The  Communica- 
tion of  Sounds . .  hath  been  touched  obiter  in  the  Majoration 
of  Sounds.    1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  209  [He]  never 
thought  worth  his  while  to  mention  his  Life  nor  Writings, 
not  so  much  as  obiter  or  occasionally.    1841  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Tamwort/i  Reading  Room  in  Discuss,  ft  Argts.  (1872)  262 
Sir  Robert  does  obiter  talk  of  improved  modes  of  draining 
1886  SIR  C.  BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  34  Chanc.  Div.  37  The 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls.. expressed  obiter  an  opinion., 
with  which.  .1  cannot  agree. 

b.  esp.  in  the  phr.  Obiter  dictum  [L.,  (a  thing) 
said  by  the  way] :  in  Law,  An  expression  of 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  law,  given  by  a  judge  in 
court  in  the  course  of  either  argument  or  judge- 
ment, but  not  forming  an  essential  part  of  the 
reasons  determining  the  decision,  and  therefore  not 
of  binding  authority;  hence  gen.  Anything  said  by 
the  way,  an  incidental  statement  or  remark. 

1812  Edin.  Rev.  XIX.  302  It  was  more  of  an  obiter 
dictum  than  of  a  point  ruled.  1831  l/>i,t  LIV.  289  The 
obiter  dictum  of  a  judge  or  two.  1865  FARRAR  Chapt. 
Lang  l.  (1878)  8  The  supposed  revelation  of  language  from 
the  obiter  dictum  of  an  auctoris  aliud  agentis.  a  1884  in 
A.  Birrell  Oilier  Dicta  title-p.,  An  obiter  dictum,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  is  a  gratuitous  opinion,  an  individual 
impertinence  which,  whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish,  right  or 
wrong,  bindeth  none— not  even  the  lips  that  utter  it. 

B.  quasi-a^'.  (after  obiter  dictum}.  Made  or 
uttered  by  the  way;  incidental. 

1767  Lo.  MANSFIELD  in  Burrow's  Rep.  IV.  2068  That  is 
an  obiter  saying  only;  and  not  a  resolution  or  determination 
of  the  Court.  1769  KURROw  Ibid.  2294  Mr.  Justice  Willes. . 
leclared,  that  he  should  give  no  obiter  opinion  about 
personal  property,  .being  liable  to  be  rated.  1801  SIR  R 
WEBSTER  in  Daily  News  2I  Apr.  3/2  The  obiter  observal 
lions  said  to  have  been  made  by  magistrates'  clerks. 

T  C.  sb.  Something  said,  done,  or  occurring  by 
the  way  ;  an  incidental  matter.  Obs. 


f  •:.     ,; 

Puhan  our1        . 

tO'biterly,  adv.    Obs.  rare-1,    prrer;.  f.  L 

obiter  (see  prec.)  +  -LY  2.]  _  prcc-i  A. 

j£f  VEBTSTK:*N  D'c-  '»*'U-  Hi-  (-628)  82,  I  haue  hitherto 
spoken  as  I  yet  intend  to  speake  (except  obiterly). 
Obltual  (obrtittial),  a.  and  so,  rare. 
obitu-s  OBIT  +  -AL  :  cf.  habitual] 

A.  adj.  =  OBITAL  A.     (In  quot.  1886  in  refer- 
ence to  an  obituary  notice.1) 


rf 


B.  sb.  =  OBITAL  B,  OBITUARY  A.  i. 

Obituarist  (obi-ti^arist).  [f.  OBITUAKY  +  -IST- 
™"v?-].,,The  writer  of  an  obituary  notice. 


The  obituarists  of  Charles  Dickens  have  soW  of  them'  felt 
bound  to  defend  him  against  the  charge  of  being  vulgar 
bo  Obi  tuarize  v.    intr.,  to  write 
notice. 


an  obituary 
* 


i  '^'f^'i  -Ka>:  -'7  .°c'-  437/2  Thc  "normously  difficult 

e±yyt£acrou!:fry.Wllh  ^ro""a'—  »  •  «C££S 

Obituary  (obi-ti«,ari),  sb.  and  a.     [ad.  med  L 

obituart-us  adj.  and  sb.,  f.  obitu-s  :  see  OBIT  and 

-AKT.    Cf.  F.  obituaii-c  (1600  in  HaU.-Darm  )  ] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  register  of  deaths,  ov  of  obit-da 


days. 


14 

1706  [see  OBITUAL  A],  1725  HEARNE  R.  Brunne  Pref.  25 
margin,  The  Obituaries,  or  Obit  Books  of  Bridlington, 
Ibid.  26  As  may  appear  even  from  the  Obituaries,  or  Obit 
Books. 

2.  A  record  or  announcement  of  a  death  or 
deaths,  esp.  in  a  newspaper ;  usually  comprising 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  deceased. 

1738  BIRCH  Life  Milton  M.'s  Wks.  1738  I.  59  He  died  at 
his  House  in  Bunhill-Row  November  isth,  according  to 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  his  Neighbour,  in  his  Obituary.  1793 
BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  6  Dec.,  1  scarcely  look  over 
the  obituary  of  a  newspaper,  that  I  do  not  see  some  names 
that  I  have  known.  1875  J.  H.  BENNET  Winter  iltedit.  i. 
vi.  161  The  cold  east  winds  of  the  spring,  which  yearly  fill 
the  obituaries.  i$&sGlasg(rwN£vjs-$iDzc.  6/1  The  obituary 
of  the  year  is  somewhat  heavy. 

B.  adj.  Relating  to  or  recording  a  death  (usually 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  deceased). 

1828  WEBSTER,  Obituary,  a.  relating  to  the  decease  of  a 
person  or  persons ;  as,  an  obituary  notice.  1885  19/7*  Cent. 
269  His  Lordship  has  given  obituary  notices  of  them  in  his 
blue  book  of  1883.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  $  Imf>r, 
157  If  he  could  have  written  his  own  obituary  memoir. 

Hence  Obrtuarily  adv.  (rare~°\'iu  the  manner 
of  an  obituary"  (Webster,  1864). 
Obj  ect  (p-bd^ekt),  so.  [Partly  sb.  use  of  OBJECT 
///.  a. :  cf.  Lat.  objecta  pi.  things  objected,  charges, 
accusations  ;  but  in  philosophical  and  derived 
senses,  ad.  med.  Schol.  L.  objectum  (Duns  Scotus 
a  1308,  Prantl  III.  208),  lit.  thing  thrown  before 
or  presented  to  (the  mind  or  thought)  ;  cf.  OF. 
object  (Oiesme,  I4th  c.),  now  objet.  In  branch  II 
rendering  L.  objeclu-s,  and  so  in  origin  a  distinct 
word.] 

I.  From  L.  objectum,  pi.  objecta. 
1 1.    A   statement   thrown   in   or   introduced  in 
opposition  ;  an  objection.  06s. 

c  1380  WYCLIK  Set.  Wks.  I.  343  It  is  lr;t  to  assoile  pbjectis 
ajens  J>is._  Ibid.  II.  74  How  Crist  answeride  to  objectis  of 
false  Jewis.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  An  obiect  or  objection. 
f2.  Something  'thrown'  or  put  in  the  way,  so 
as  to  interrupt  or  obstruct  the  conrse  of  a  person 
or  thing;  an  obstacle  ;  a  hindrance.  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  III.  I.xii.  144  py  frailte  wherof  bou 
hast  experience  in  manysmale  obiectes  &  contrariousnes. 
a  1564  BECON  Camp.  Lord's  Supp.  t,  Mass  in  Prayers,  etc. 
(1844)  380  The  massmonger  prateth  and  babbleth  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  new  law.  .to  him  that  puttethnotan  object 
or  let  (I  use  the  school-men's  words),  that  is  to  say,  to  him 
that  hath  no  actual  purpose  of  deadly  sin  . .  give  grace, 
righteousness,  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Something  placed  before  the  eyes,  or  presented 
to  the  sight  or  other  sense;  an  individual  thing 
seen  or  perceived,  or  that  may  be  seen  or  per- 
ceived ;  a  material  thing ;  spec,  the  thing  or  body 
of  which  an  observation  is  made,  or  an  image  pro- 
duced, by  means  of  an  optical  instrument,  or  in 
drawing  or  perspective. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  K.lu.  xvi.  (1495)  d  iv/i  pe  obiect 
of  the  eye  is  all  )>«  may  be  seen,  &  al  b'  maye  be  herde 
is  obiect  to  the  herynge.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  79  That 
the  earth  . .  should  give  to  the  nose  obiecte  so  swete  Or 
minister  scent  so  strong.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  11.  i.  70  His 
eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit,  For  euery  obiect  that  the 
one  doth  catch,  The  other  turnes  to  a  mirth-niouing  ^est. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  829  Both  Land  and  Water 
feasting  vanetie  of  senses  with  varielie  of  objects.  1716 
BUTLER  A  «al.  I.  v.  Wks.  1 874 1.  93  Children,  from  their  very 
irtn,  are  daily  growing  acquainted  with  the  objects  about 
them.  1821  C^MGLcct.  Drawing  m.  183  To  represent  your 
object  in  the  state  of  appearance  which  it  has  by  its  light 
and  shadow.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  160  The 
torch  s  glare  gave  horrible  indistinctness  to  objects.  1844 
M  PATTISON  Ess.  11889)  I.  19  Several  persons  ..  producm? 
different  objects  of  value,  declared  that  they  had  been  given 
to  them  by  the  bishop.  1877  G.  MACDONALD  Marquis  ff 
Z,0MKxxvm,[The  painter]  looking  upandfinding  no  object 
in  the  focus  of  his  eyes. 

b.  Something  which  on  being  seen  excites  a 
particular  emotion,  as  admiration,  horror,  disdain, 
commiseration,  amusement ;  a  sight,  spectacle, 
gazing-stock;  formerly  sometimes,  an  object  (sense 
41  of  pity  or  relief,  an  afflicted  person,  sufferer ;  in 


Seest  thou  this  object,  Kent?  1607  -  Timon  IV.  iii.  ,22 
bweare  against  Obiects,  Put  Armour  on  thine  eares,  and  on 
thine  eyes.  1671  MILTON  Samson  568  To  sit  idle  on  the 
houslioldhearth,.  .to  visitants  a  gaze,  Or  pitied  object.  1740 


4.  That  to  which  action,  thought,  or  feelinp-  is 
directed;  the  thing  (or  person}  tolhkh  something 
is  done,  or  upon  or  about  which  something  acts 
01  operates  (=male,-ia  circa  quern  in  Scholastic 


OBJECT. 

part  of  the  Understanding's  Object  as  much  [as].. any  other 
1697  LOCKE  Lett,  to  Stillmgfleet  Wks.  (Bphnl  II.  340  Ideas 
are. .the  immediate  objects  of  pur  minds  in  thinking.  1773 
Observ.  State  Poor  47  He  . .  will  be  deemed  a  proper  object 
of  public  charity.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  27  The 
volume  ..  which  had  formed  the  object  of  his  study.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (18^3)  II.  i.  iv.  170  To  substitute 
objects  of  sense  for  objects  of  imagination. 

o.  The  end  to  which  effort  is  directed ;  the  thing 
aimed  at ;  that  which  one  endeavours  to  attain 
or  carry  out ;  purpose,  end,  aim. 

[Cf.  Thomas  Aquinas  Summa  contra  Gentes  1.  Ixxii 
Objectum  voluntatis  est  finis.] 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.v.  67  How  quickly  Nature  falls 
into  reuolt,  When  Gold  becomes  her  Obiect?  1665  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trail.  (1677)  169  A  Traveller  is  not  to  imagine 
pleasure  his  object.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iii.  85  Rendering 
public  good  an  object  and  end  to  every  member  of  the 
society.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xvi.  §  8  The  first 
object.,  is  to  prevent.,  all  sorts  of  offences.  1821  D.  STEWART 
Progr.  Philos.  \\.  iv.  (1858)  317  The  profession  of  liayle.. 


which  they  were  erected.     1875  JOWETT  Pluto  (ed.  2)  I.  1 20 
When  you  have  heard  the  object  of  our  visit. 

6.  Afctaph.  A  thing  or  being  of  which  one  thinks 
or  has  cognition,  as  correlative  to  the  thinking  or 
knowing  subject  •  something  external,  or  regarded 
as  external,  to  the  mind  ;  the  non-ego  as  related 
to,  or  distinguished  from,  the  ego;  also  extended 
to  include  states  of  the  ego,  or  of  consciousness, 
as  thought  of  or  mentally  perceived.  (Cf.  OB- 
JECTIVE A.  2  b.) 

[1513  DOUGLAS  jKneis  \.  Prol.  379  Obiectum  and  luMtctum 
..termes  tua,  Quhilkis  ar..rife  amange  clerkis  in  scule.J 
1651  HOBBES  Leviatk.  I.  i,  [The  thoughts  of  men]  are  every 
one  of  them  a  representation  or  appearance  of  some  quality 
or  other  accident  of  a  body  without  us;  which  is  called 
an  Object.  (11670  RUST  Disc.  Truth  (1682)  193  Con. 
cernmg  the  truth  of  things,  or  Truth  in  the  object.  1762 
KAMES  Eltut.  Crit.  (1833!  471  Kvery  thing  we  perceive  or 
are  conscious  of,  whether  a  being  or  a  quality,  ..  is  with 
respect  to  the  percipient  termed  an  object.  1819  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Disc.,  Philos.  Unconditioned  Notes  5  The  exact 
distinction  of  subject  and  object  was  first  made  by  the 
schoolmen. . .  These  correlative  terms  correspond  to  the  first 
and  most  important  distinction  in  philosophy ;  they  embody 
the  original  antithesis  in  consciousness  of  self  and  not-self. 
1856  FERRIER  Inst.  Metaph.  xxn.  ix.  (ed.  a)  393  The  consti- 
tution of  the  synthesis  of  all  cognition  is.,  subject  and 


be  cognisant.  1860  MANSEL  Prolez.  Log.  i.  (ed.  2)  7  Every 
state  of  consciousness  necessarily  implies  two  elements  at 
least ;  a  conscious  subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is 
conscious. 

7.  Gram.  A  substantive  word,  phrase,  or  clause, 
immediately  dependent  on,  or '  governed  by',  a  verb, 
as  expressing,  in  the  case  of  a  verb  of  action,  the 
person  or  thing  to  which  the  action  is  directed, 
or  on  which  it  is  exerted.  Also,  the  word  de- 
pendent on  or  '  governed  by '  a  preposition,  indi- 
cating that  to  which  the  preposition  expresses  a 
relation. 

_  Direct  object  of 'averb:  the  word,  etc.,  denoting  that  which 
is  directly  affected  by  the  action  (commonly  expressed  by 
the  accusative,  or  case  of  direction  to,  in  Latin  and  other 
languages) ;  the  word  '  governed  '  by  a  transitive  verb.  So 
indirect  object  c£  a  (transitive  or  intransitive)  verb  (commonly 


(1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Verb,  Verb  Neuter,  is  that 
which  signifies  an  action  that  has  no  particular  object 
whereon  to  fall;  but  which,  of  itself,  takes  up  the  whole 
idtfaof  the  action.]  a  1729  CLARKE  (J.),  The  accusative  after 
a  verb  transitive,  or  a  sentence  in  room  thereof,  is  called,  by 
grammarians,  the  object  of  the  verb.  [1834  L.  MURRAY  Eng. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  267  Verbs  neuter  do  not  act  upon,  or  govern, 
nouns  and  pronouns. . .  They  are,  therefore,  not  followed  by 
an  objective  case,  specifying  the  object  of  an  action.]  1853 
C.  MARCEL  Lang,  as  Means  Ment.  Cult.  II.  26  The  word 
denoting  this  complement  of  the  action  [of  a  transitive  verb] 
is  called  object.  1877  WHITNEY  Essent.  Eng.  Gram.  iii.  32 
We  speak  of  both  verbs  and  prepositions  as  governing  in  the 
objective  the  word  that  is  their  object.  1870  ROBY  Lat. 
Gram.  iv.  viii.  §  1 122  Some  verbs  have . .  two  direct  objects, 
one  being  a  person,  the  other  a  thing.  Ibid.  ix.  §  1132  Not 
unfrequently  . .  the  indirect  object  in  Latin  corresponds  to 
the  direct  object  in  English.  1881  MASON  Eng.  Gram.  (ed. 
24)  §  3*9  The  Direct  Object  denotes—  (a)  the  Passive  Object, 
or  that  which  suffers  or  receives  the  action  denoted  by  the 
verb. . .  (b\  The  Factitive  Object,  or  that  which  is  the  product 
uf  the  action. 

II.  [  =  L.  objectu-s  (system),  =  OBJECTION  3,  4.] 
t  8.  The  fact  of  throwing  itself  or  being  thrown 

in  the  way ;  interposition,  obstruction ;  =  OBJEC- 
TION 3.  Obs.  rare. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  W.  Ind.  in.  vi.  118  Those  waters 
sbulde  bee  turned  aboute  by  the  objecte  or  resystaunce  of 
that  lande  [tr.  Petrus  Martyr  d'Anghiera  Umie  crcdunt  cos 
aquas  obicctu,  magitx  telturis  circii?nagi\ 

1 9.  The  presentation  (of  something)  to  the  eye 
or  perception ;  =  OBJECTION  4.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  n.  ii.  41  Reason  flyes  the  obiect  of 
all  harme.  1607  —  Cor.  i.  i.  21  The  obiect  of  our  misery,  is 
as  an  inuentory  to  particularize  their  abundance,  c  1616 
CHAPMAN  Batrachom.  15  He  aduancing. .past  all  the  rest 

arose  In  glorious  obiect. 

III.  1O.  attrib.anA  Comb.,ta object-carrier l*etut, 

etc. ;  object-ball  (Milliards,  Croquet,  etc.),  the  ball 


OBJECTIVE. 

1877   i  .imfM:   Mul.   '••>!.   :."   I.   n  Hi'  : 

.1, especially  i  hose  of  an  objective 

li-t.     1898  Ailhitfs  .S>iC  .I/A/.  V.  87I  He  manifests 

the  subjective  and  objective  signs  of  valvular  disease-. 

4.   \\ith  to:    That  is  the  object  of  sensation  or 

lit  ;  thcit  is  (Resented  <>r  exposed  as  an  object, 

perceived,  apprehended,  etc.     In  Mftaph.  Related 

:.|cct  to  subject  ( OwtV  i     I:  n). 

1761  r.mui.x  Misc.  It'ks.  (1814)  IV.  148  Operati"m,  »liii  h 
are  m.-ule  objective  to  sense  by  the  means  of  speech,  |j< 

ti.m.     1837  !?em  Monthly  Mag.  I..  515  The  inliabi 

tants  nf  this  hostel  were  seldom  '  objective     to  the  garish 

eye   of  il.iv.      1841    MVIKS  Calh.    Tli.   iv.  I   11.  251     I  i  • 

Supreme   Creator  has  ..  so  separated    Himself  from    Mis 

Make  it  objective  to  Himself. 

6.  J'.i  tpectivt.  That  is,  or  belong!  to,  the  object 
of  which  the  delineation  is  featured. 

170*  PHILLIP*,  Lint  Objective  lin  Perspect.),  is  the  Line  of 

an  Object ;  from  whence  the  Appearance  is  sought  for  in 

the  Draught  or  Pi.  itirr.   1717-4'  CHAMBERS  Cjrcl.  s.v.  Lime, 

OlyKlh'l  Line,  in  perspective,  is  any  line  drawn  on  the 

.  trical  plane,  whose  representation  is  sought  for  in  the 

draught,  or  pit- lure.     IHd.  s.  v,  I'lane,  Objective  Plane,  in 

perspective,  is  any  plane  situate  in  the  horizontal  plane, 

representation  in  perspective  is  required.     IHd.  s.v. 

1'fi ./, ,  .',.<,  1  o  '  xhibil  the  perspective  appearance,  ft,  of  an 

objective  point,  H. 

0.  Applied  to  the  lens  or  combination  of  lenses 
in  an  optical  instrument  which  is  nearest  to  the 
object  (ejltjtcth't  glass;  now  commonly  called 
object-glass,  or  simply  objective'}. 

'753  SHORT  in  /'*;/.  Trans.  XI.VI1I.  165  An  lieliometer  : 
which  is  an  instrument,  consisting  of  two  objective  glasses, 
for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  planets.  176*  MATY 
iHJ.  LI  I.  375  The  objective-glass  of  my  9  feet  telescope. 
1837  CORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  154  So  far  as  the 
objective  part  of  the  instrument  is  concerned. 

7.  Gram.    Expressing  or  denoting  the  object  of 
an  action ;  spec,  applied  to  that  case  of  mod.Eng. 
in  which  a  substantive  or  pronoun  stands  when  it 
is  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  is  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion, with  which  it  forms  an  attributive  or  advb. 
phrase  (see  OBJECT  sb.  7) ;  also  to  the  relation  of 
such  noun  or  pronoun  to  such  verb  or  preposition. 

The  accusative  and  dative  of  earlier  En^.  (as  well  as  the 
instrumental,  locative,  and  ablative  of  prehistoric  times)  are 
merged  in  mod.  Eng.  in  the  objective,  which  in  personal 
and  relative  pronouns  is  distinct  in  form  from  the  nominative, 
but  in  sbs.  and  other  pronominal  words  is  identical  with  the 
nominative. 

1763  LOWTII  En?.  Gram.  (cd.  7)  31  A.  Case,  which  follows 
the  Verb  Active,  or  the  Preposition,  .answers tothe  Oblique 
Cases  in  Latin;  and  may  be  properly  enough  called  the 
Objective  Case.  1814  L.  MURRAY  Knf.  Gram.  (ed.  51  I.  86 
There  seems  to  be  great  propriety  in  admitting  a  case  in 
English  substantives,  which  shall  serve  to  denote  the  objects 
of  active  verbs  and  of  prepositions  ;  and  which  is,  therefore, 
properly  termed  the  otjcctive  cast.  /Hit.  268  Part  of  a 
sentence,  .may  be  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case,  or  to  be 
put  objectively,  governed  by  the  active  verb...  Sentences,  or 
phrases  under  this  circumstance,  may  be  termed  objective 
sentences  or  phrases.  1879  ROBV  Lat.  Gram.  IV.  xi.  |  1313 
(Genitive  denoting)  Object  of  action  implied  in  substantives 
and  adjectives.  (Objective  genitive.)  1881  MASON  Eng. 
Grant,  (ed.  24)  8  368  When  a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund 
denotes  an  action  which  is  directed  towards  some  object, 
the  word  denoting  that  object  stands  in  the  objective  rela- 
tion to  the  verb,  participle,  or  gerund. 

8.  Objective  point :  orig.  Mil.  the  point  towards 
which  the  advance  of  troops  is  directed  ;   hence 
gen.  the  point  aimed  at. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  18  Oct.,  In  acquiring  possession  of  Atlanta 
the  Federals  have  gained  a  great,  .advantage.  It  is  the 
objective  point  to  which  their  western  campaign  was 
directed.  1863  Spectator  4  Feb.  117  No  light  as  to  his 
next  'objective  point',  as  the  slang  phrase  goes,  has  yet 
been  gained.  1890  Timtt  27  Dec.  9/1  When  the  railway  is 
extended  to  Mafcking,  the  objective  point  in  Mashona-land 
is  still  8co  miles  from  the  base.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE 
f amirs  II.  338  The  city  of  Meshed  being  my  objective 
point. 

9.  Characterized  by  objecting;  that  states  ob- 
jections :  cf.  OBJECTIVELY  4. 

1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  34  Let 
us  examine  Mr.  Pilgrim's  objective  argument.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Brooke  farm  i.  14 'And  what  says  Sergeant 
Kaynet1  'He  too  is  of  the  objective  school,  sir'.  'And 
were  his  objections  listened  to?' 
B.  sb.  (elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.) 

1.  Short  for  objective  glass  (see  A.  6) :  the  object- 
glass  of  an  optical  instrument. 

1835  I.INIX.KY  Introd.  Bft.  (1848)  I.  17,  I  commonly  make 
use,  in  important  investigations,  of  the  three  strongest  of 
Plfesl's  objectives.  1879  Ni  w,  OMB  &  Hpl.DF.N  Astron.  61 
The  construction  of  the  achromatic  objective.  1889  ffaturf 
31  Oct.  648  An  objective  which  can  be  adjusted  to  work  as 
either  a  photographic  or  visual  objective. 

2.  Gram.  Short  for  objective  case :  see  A.  7. 

1861  ANGUS  Itandbk.  Eng.  Tongue  275  Objective  with 
Passive  Verb.  1881  MASON  /-.'HI;.  (,V,i»».  (cd.  24)  5  80  Hate, 
The  fact  that  pronouns  still  distinguish  the  ( >hje<:tivc  front 
the  Nominative  . .  compels  us  to  recognize  three  cases  in 
English. 

8.  Short  for  objective  point  (see  A.  8) ;  also  J!g. 
something  aimed  at,  an  object  or  end. 

1881  BuRMK.l/rw.  TlioiHas  152  At  Johnstown,  one  objective 
was  the  Cambrian  Works.  1881  Times  10  Feb.,  Servian 
Railways.. have  been  for  years  past  the  objective  of  in- 
numerable  financial  attempts.  i88a  Standard  14  July,  The 
objective  must  1«  Cairo,  .  .the  most  useful  strategical  point. 
1894  r>nHiH  Kc-.:  Apr.  301  The  kins  hail  for  his  objective 
the  divorce,  and  contingently  the  religious  policy  ..  sub. 
sequently  engrafted  upon  it. 
VOL.  VII. 
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4.  Something  objective  or  external  to  the  mind.      ! 
1884'  .luc  and  attraction    ' 

•  xlernals  and  objectives. 

Objectively 'iN>'i/,<'ktivii  ,,<./..    [f.  prec.  adj. 

i  i.v  -.]  In  an  objective  manner  or  relation:  in 
lenses  I-J  opposed  to  subjecth'ely  in  various  senses. 

1 1.  In  relation  to  Us  object ;  as  to  the  object  of 
the  action.  Oil. 

16x4  Up.  Mot-xTAGU  WfiuGagf  i33Cyrilrestniynelh.  .'thou 
sh.ilt  not  covet  or  desire  \urlto  one  particular  Act,  objectively, 
ill--  n  ji-lusting  after  or  desiring  of  a  Woman.  1631  .1. 
llruf.i  s-  Anett-.  Rejoined  Pref.  36  The  people.. worshipped 
God  and  the  K.  •••monie  was  materially  the 

same;  but  objectively  different!  one  Civill,  the  other 
Sacred.  1*73  H.  MORE  Aff.  Antid.  Idol.  IT  He  must., 
bow  towards  the  Cherubins  objectively,  and  not  roeerly 
<  irrnnistanli.illy.  1698  NORMIS  t'ntft.  Disc.  (1707)  I\  . 
167  That  love  whereby  a  man  loves  (lod,  taking  the  Term 
objectively. 

t  b.  By  means  of,  or  in  the  way  of,  an '  objective 
cause ' ;  by  the  attraction  of  some  object  or  end. 
(See  OBJECTIVE  i  b.)  Obs. 

1675  HROOKS  Gold.  Ker  Wks.  1867  V.  164  Some  think  that 
Christ  by  his  hunger  did  objectively  allure  Satan  to  tempt 
him,  that  so  he  might  overcome  him.  1678  CVowORTM 
InttU.  Syst.  i.  iii.  170  That  which  it  self  being  moved, 
(objectively,  or  by  Appetite  antl  Desire  of  the  First  Good) 
movelh  other  things. 

t  2.  As  an  object  of  consciousness,  as  presented 
to  or  perceived  by  the  mind  (not  as  it  is  in  itself). 

a  1617  P.  BAYKF.  I.ect.  (16341 315  Not  from  any  inward  habit 
. .  but  from  some  external  suavities  objectively  apprehended. 
1(41  W.  PRICE  Serin.  19  Our  Creed  is  objectively  called 
our  faith.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  F.f.  110  The  Basilisk 
..receiveth  the  rayes  of  his  Antipathy  and  venemous 
emissions  which  objectively  move  his  sense.  166*  STILLIXC.FL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  III.  i.  |  3  The  Divine  Intellect  doth  understand 
things  by  their  Idea's,  which  are  ..  the  things  thcmsejves 
as  they  are  objectively  represented  to  the  understanding. 
1681  H.  MORE  Annot.  GlanvilTt  Lux  O.  177  As  existent 
objectively,  not  really.  1717-41  CHAMBEKS  Cycl.  s.v.  Oo. 
jective,  A  thing  is  said  to  exist  objectively,  ofjectM,  when 
it  exists  no  otherwise  than  in  being  known ;  or  by  being 
an  object  of  the  mind. 

3.  As  an  object  of  consciousness,  in  distinction 
from  the  mind  or  conscious  subject ;  in  relation 
to  what  is  external  to  the  mind;  externally,  really, 
in  actual  outward  fact. 

1817  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Ra:  LXXXIII.  461  The 
manner  in  which  the  thing  oecomes  a  phenomenon,  is 
explicable  only  subjectively,  not  objectively.  1831  AUSTIN 
yurisfr.  (1879)  II.  xlii.  737  In  the  language  of  Kant,  that 
exists  objectively  which  lies  without  the  understanding  or 
which  the  understanding  knows  by  looking  beyond  itself. 
l8«  H.  SPENCER  /'rinc.  Psycho/.  (18731  I.  I.  vi.  1*2  What  is 
objectively  a  nervous  action  and  subjectively  a  feeling. 
1879  GJ.  H  'ords  30  Any  miracle ..  ascribed  to  our  Lord  was 
objectively  real. 

1 4.  By  way  of  objection  or  adverse  reason.    Ots. 

1593  R.  HARVKV  1'hilad.  40  Hee  allowed  his  father*  lawes 
forms  time,  lesse  any  man  should  objectiuely  quarrell  with 
him.  1641  SIR  E.  DURING  5>.  OH  Rrlif.  149  t«  me  nm  *!>• 
way  of  anticipation  prevent  that  which  win  else  come  in 
objectively  upon  me. 

5.  Gram.  In  the  objective  case  or  relation. 

[Cf.  quot.  1698  in  sense  i.]  1814  (see  OBJECTIVE  A.  7). 
1 88 1  MASON  Knf.  Gram.  (ed.  34)  Index,  Possessive  case., 
used  objectively,  73. 

Obje-ctiveness.  [f.  as  prec,  +  -HESS.]  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  objective;  the  quality 
of  presenting  itself  as  an  object  of  sense  (quot. 
1677);  existence  as  an  object  external  to  the  mind; 
(of  a  person,  work  of  art,  etc.)  the  character  of 
dealing  with  or  representing  outward  things  rather 
than  inward  feelings. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  i.  i  Is  there  such  a 
motion  or  objectiveness  of  external  Bodies  which  produceth 
light  or  colour. .?  the  Faculty  of  Sight  is  fitted  to  receive 
that  impression  or  objectiveness,  and  that  objectiveness 
fitted  and  accommodate  to  that  Faculty,  a  1(34  COLE»IO;;E 
Confess.  Eng.  Sfir.  vii.  (1840)  93  No  man  ..  can  recogm/e 
his  own  inward  experiences  in  such  writings,  and  not  find 
an  objectiveness,  a  confirming  and  assuring  outwardness, 
and  all  the  main  characters  of  reality,  reflected  therefrom 
on  the  spirit  1856  FKOUDE  Hist.  F.nf.  (1858)  1.  y  391  The 
healthy  objectiveness  of  an  old  English  Chronicler  is  no 
longer  possible  for  us.  1881  LE  CONTE  Sifht  13  In  smell, 
there  is  an  equal  commingling  of  subjectiveness  and  ob- 
jectiveness. 

Objectivism,  [f.  OBJECTIVE  a.  +  -ISM 
tendency  to  lay  stress  upon  what  is  objective  or 
external  to  the  mind;  the  philosophical  doctrine 
that  knowledge  of  the  non-ego  is  prior  in  sequence 
and  importance  to  that  of  the  ego  ;  the  character 
(in  a  work  of  art,  etc.)  of  being  objective.  So 
Obje'ctivist,  one  who  holds  or  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  objectivism  (also  athit.') ;  Oti!j«ctlT- 
i-stio  a.,  characterized  by  objectivism. 

187.  W.  G.  WARD  in  D»Hi»  Ret:  Jan.  7'  I' '«  a  favourite 
argument  of  Mr.  Mill's,  that  objectivism  keeps  moral  science 
in  a  stationary  stale.  IHd.,  Objectivisms  hold  as  strong  y 
as  phenomenists,  that  the  morality  of  actions  is  importantly 
affected  by  their  consequences.  '870  M  IVART  Lrss.Jr.  fl  at. 
14  The  dogmas  which  the  objectivist  philosophy  enunciates. 
1883  F.DERSHEIM  Life  Messiah  (1886)  1. 308  Irue  religion  is 
ever  objectivistic,  sensuous  subjective!!  . 

Objectivity   (.bdykti-vHi  .     [mod.  f  med.U 
objecllv-uf :  sec  -ITV.      Cf.  K.  •MKttMW  (l»: 
Diet,  //<W.\]     The  quality  or  character  of  beinj,' 
objective;  external  reality  ;  objectiveness. 
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mind.  1884  I.  Itxpui  Ktlat  Ktlif.  *  St.  L  iiSUO  16 
Kant  appears  to  have  no  escape  from  micnint  Uri*  oBjic- 
tivity  of  space  to  deln 

Objectivize  •!  i/,c  luiv»iz\  r>.  [f.  OBJECTIVE 
a.  +  -lir.]  trans.  To  render  objective  ;  to  objectify. 

1856  MAMON  Ksi..  The.  I'oetry  t!i  Goethe's  theory  of 
poetical  or  creative  literature  was,  that  it  U  nothing  tit* 
than  the  moodi  of  iti  practitioner*  objet  tivi/ed  a>  they  fix. 
i«74l;r«HMMi.  /•(wrnv»«»4-/.<rt«'  Inirod.  it,  I  ..accoaaMd 
for  the  word  a,  one  by  which  the  dUciple  obj«ct»imw  hk 
own  feelings.  1899  Wnlm.  <;««.  8  June  V  The  tendency 
to  externalise  and  objectivise  spiritual  things, 

Objective-  (fbd^kui-vo),  used  u  combining 
form  of  OBJECTIVE  a.,  in  Objective-objective  a  , 
of  thr  nature  of  an  object-object  ;  Objective-sub- 
jective a.,  of  the  nature  of  an  object-subject. 

1(36-7  Sn  W.  HAMILTON  Mtiafh.  xxxit.  (1859)  II.  385  The 
cognition.,  is  Objective,  IT  rather  Objective-Objective,  when 
held  to  consist  in  an  immediate  perception  of  the  power  or 
efficacy  of  causes  in  the  external  and  internal  worlds  t  and 
Subjective,  or  rather  Objectivo-Subjective,  when  viewed  as 
given  in  a  self-consciousness  alone  of  the  power  or  efficacy 
of  our  own  volitions. 

Objecti**  [fMjtttafc),  v.  [f.  OBJECT  sb.  4- 
-I7.EJ  traits.  To  make  into  an  object,  render 
objective,  objectify.  So  ObJ«ctlm  tlon,  the  action 
of  making  (something)  an  object  of  thought. 

1668  Wit.  KINS  Real  Char.  H.  ix.  irl  Actions  of  the  Under- 
standing and  Judgment  ..  in  the  first  Objectiialion  of  a 
thing  :  or  the  reflexive  Thought  about  it.  1817  CouniDGK 
Biog.  Lit.  xii.  (1882)  134  The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends 
to  objectiie  itself,  and  in  the  other  to  know  itself  in  the 
object.  1838  Blackw.  Mar.  XLIII.  193  Man  objectises 
himself  as  '  the  human  mind  '. 

Objectle»«  (rbdjlkflfa),  a.  [f.  OBJECT  st.  +- 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  an  object  or  objects. 

1.  Having  no  object  to  which  it  is  directed  ;  not 
relative  to  something  else  as  in  object. 

1805  SOUTMEV  Madoc  i.  til.  His  eyes  ..  Fix'd  lifelessly,  or 
objectless  theyroll'd.  i868G  M  ACDONALD  Seaboard1  1'ariih 
I.  xv.  214  Her  eyes,  .had  an  infinite  objectless  outlook. 

b.  eif.  Having  no  object  or  end  in  view  ;  aim- 
less, purposeless. 

1818  Blactou.  Maf.  III.  194  The  dull  and  objectless  mode 
of  life  adopted  by  too  many  of  our  nobility.  1846  TKMCM 
Mirac.  Introd.  (1862)  51  They  must  not  be  aimless  and 
objectless,  fantastic  freaks  of  power.  1*79  JI-LIAM  HAW. 
THOIMK  ia«f/W  Mill,  etc.  36,  1  set  off  on  an  objectless 
tramp. 

2.  Devoid  of  (visible)  objects  ;    presenting  no 

object  to  the  view. 

i8ao  Black-.*.  Mag.  VII.  163  As  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  glasses  up,  our  drive  for  several  miles  was  objectless 
and  dreary.  1860  GOSSF.  Rrm.  Nat.  Hist.  199  We  trace  the 
same  bird  far  up  in  the  solitudes  of  the  sky,  breaking  into 
view  out  of  the  objectless  expanse.. 

Hence  O  bj«ctl«««ly  aJv.  ;  O  bj«ctl«««n«««. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  "}rxl.  Gfff.  SK.  XXIX. 
55  They  lie  .  .  objectlessly,  needlessly,  when  fact  would  be 
more  profitable  than  falsehood.  iSfa  F.  HAI.L  Hindu 
Philos.  .tyit.  284  The  doctrine  of  the  objectMMMi 
Brahma's  so-called  cognition.  1*69  W.  M.  Rosstrn  Mem. 
Shilley  p.  Ixxxii,  The  objectlessnevs  of  inventing  such  a  tale. 

Object-lesson  :  see  under  OBJECT  sb.  10. 

Object-matter,  [f.  OBJECT///.*!.  +  MATTER.] 

tl.  (1'roperly  two  words  :  see  OBJECT  ///.a.  I.) 
Matter  presented  to  view,  or  to  be  employed  u  «n 
instrument  or  means  to  some  end.  Cos. 

i6u  GACLI  Mafttstrtm.  60  The  object  matter  or  ngnall 
means  of  divining  (by  things  in  heaven,  or  on  earth). 

2.  The  matter  that  is  the  object  of  some  tcuon 
or  study  ;  the  matter  dealt  with  or  treated.  (Usually 
coincident  in  sense  with  the  more  common  rut/eel- 

matter.} 

1816-7  Sin  W.  HAMILTOM  Metafh.  (1877)!.  lit  5'  Th«  ••• 
and  second  [definitions]  define  philosophy  from  us  object. 
matter  --that  which  it  is  about.  1(60  MAKSIL  Pntef.Ltt. 
iii.  03  To  think  actually  we  must  think  about  something  : 
this  something,  the  object-matter  of  thought,  ..  must  m  the 
first  instance  be  supplied  through  ..  the  senses.  1884  tr. 
lota's  Lork  28  A  s>-nthcsis  in  which  the  .  .  requirement 
would  be  completely  satisfied  in  regard  to  any  given  oo. 
matter.  _, 

Objector  (^xlae-ktsj).     Also  7  -«r,  -our. 
OBJECT  v.  +  -OB,  the  form  being  coincident  wit: 
that  of  the  L.  «gcnt-n.  from  oiyicfrt  to  OBJICT. 
Hut  the  Eng.  form  in  -er  has  also  been  used  : 
rejecter.}   One  who  objects  or  makes  an  objection  ; 
one  who  brings  forward   a  reason   or  argurnen 
against  something,  or  expresses  disappro 
disagreement  with  it. 

,6;  HP.  HALL  Efisc.  n.  vi.  "9  Let  me  put  the  Objector 


human 
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OBJECTUAL. 

tObje'Ctual,  a.  Obs.  [f.  'L.objcctu-sa.  throw- 
ing against,  an  object  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  an 
object  ;  that  is  the  object  of  some  action,  or  that 
which  is  aimed  at  ;  that  is  a  material  or  external 
object;  objective. 

1606  Proc.  agst.  late  Traitors  339  Without  any  other  point 
or  scope  objectual  to  move  unto.  1624  T.  ADAMS  Temple 
Wks.  1861  II.  206  Concerning  the  material  temple,  external 
or  objectual  idols. 

Objicient  ((Jbd.^i-J'ent).  [ad.  L.  objicient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  objicOre  to  OBJECT.]  One  who  objects, 
an  objector  ;  an  opponent  of  a  motion  or  proposition. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  18.  .  OGILVIE  cites  Cm..  WISEMAN. 
1894  Month  June  223  With  the  commentary  of  the  objicient's 
character,  antecedents,and  circumstances.  1896  R.  F.  CLARKK 
in  it)t/t  Cent.  Aug.  221  (Train,  of  Jesuit),  The  'objicients1 
do  their  best  to  hunt  out  difficulties  which  may  puzzle  the 
exponent  of  the  truth,  who  is  called  the  '  defendent  '. 

ObjUrationCpbdjur^'-Jan).  rare.  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  objurare  to  OBJDBE.]  The  action  of 
binding  by  oath,  or  of  solemnly  charging  or  en- 
treating as  if  under  oath. 

"1557  Diunt.  Occtirr.  (Banatyne  Club)  15  Objuratioun  of 
the  fauoumris  of  Mertene  Lutar,  in  the  abbay  of  Haly  rud- 
hous.  1623  COCKERAM  n,  A  Binding  by  oath,  Exorcisme, 
Obiuration.  1812  SCOTT  Let.  to  Southey  4  June  in  Lockhart, 
I  wrote,  .begging  him.,  for  the  remembrance  of  his  father.. 
and  by  every  objuration  I  could  think  of. 

Objure  (f'bd^usu),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  objurare 
to  bind  by  an  oath,  f.  ob-  (pB-  1)  +jurare  to  swear. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  objurer  (1460  in  Godef.).] 

1.  trans.  To  bind  by,  or  charge  under  oath. 
1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alfh.,  Oliurc,  binde  by  oath. 

2.  intr.  To  utter  an  oath,  to  swear. 

1830  Frasers  Mag.  II.  178  As  the  people  only  laughed 
at  him,  he  cried  the.  .more  vehemently;  nay,  at  last,  began 
objuring,  foaming,  imprecating. 
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Objurgate  Obd^ugeit,  fbdgwjgfit),  v.  [f. 
L.  oojurgat-,  ppl.  stem  of  objurgare  to  chide, 
rebuke,  f.  ob-  (OB-  i)  +jttrgare  to  quarrel,  scold.] 

trans.  To  rebuke  severely;  to  chide,  scold. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos,,  Obivrgatc,  to  chide,  to  re. 
prooue  sharpely.     1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  242 
Violently  had  he  objurgated  that  wretch  of  a  groom.     1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  v.  90  The  old  man..  objurgated  his  son, 
b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Episc.  xiv.  76  Command,  but  not  objur. 

ite.    1837  CARLYLE  .Ar.  Rev.  II.  v.  vii,  This  poor  Legis- 

tive.  .cannot  act  ;  can  only  objurgate  a_nd  perorate.  1870 
SWINBURNE  Ess.  £  Stud.  (1875)269  Coleridge  wails,  appeals, 
deprecates,  objurgates. 

Hence  Objurgated  ///.  a.,  Objurgating  vbl.  sb. 

and  ppl.  a. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  XVIII.  445/2  Objurgating  impotence  has 
always  been  a  legitimate  subject  for  ridicule.  1887  A.  BIRRF.LL 
Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  II.  54  A  history  of  thought  during  this 
objurgated  period.  1893  Times  16  Mar.  9/4  All  the  hypo- 
critical whining  and  objurgating  in  the  world  will  not  alter 
their  determination. 

Objurgation  (pbdgzug^-Jsn).  [ad.  L.  objurga- 
tion-cm, n.  of  action  from  objurgare  :  see  prec. 
Cf.  F.  objurgation  (i5-i6th  c.  in  Godefroy).]  The 
action,  or  an  act,  of  objurgating;  a  sharp  or  severe 
rebuke  ;  chiding,  scolding. 

1S5»  HOOPER  Serm.  Jonas  \.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  445  The 
fourth  part  [of  the  book  of  Jonah]  containeth  an  objurgation 
and  rebuke  of  God.  1633  A.  WILSON  Jos.  1,  108  He  handled 
him  roughly,  with  objurgations.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  HI.  (1863)  54  A  smart  young  sailor..  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  female  objurgation  or  indifferent  to  female  charms. 
1875  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  366  The  angry  objurga- 
tions  of  officers. 

Objurgatiye(^bd,^-Jgativ),a.  [f.  'L.objurgat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  objurgare  to  OBJUHSATE  +  -IVE.]  = 
next.  Hence  Obju  rgatively  adv. 

1854  '  MARION  HARLAND  '  (Mary  Hawesl  Alone  xvii,  The 
driver's  objurgative  eloquence.  1897  BARING-GOULD  Rladys 
xxii.  260  They  expressed  their  disapproval  .  .  loudly  and 
objurgatively. 

Objurgatory  (^bd^S-jgatari),  a.  [ad.  L. 
objurgatori-us  reproachful,  f.  objurgalor-em,  agent- 
n.  from  objurgare  to  OBJURGATE  :  see  -OKT.  Cf. 
F.  objurgatoire  (Cotgr.).]  Having  the  character  of 
scolding  or  chiding  ;  conveying  or  uttering  an 
objurgation  or  sharp  rebuke. 

iS7«  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epht.  Epit.  Bivb,  Dehortatorie 
Obmrgatprie,  Petitone.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor. 
1  16  I  ouched  to  the  quicke  by  some  objurgatorie  reprehension. 


jurgatory  question  of  the  Pharisees.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A. 
Bede  vi,  Remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  she  could 
relapse  from  her  official  objurgatory  tone  to  one  of  fondness. 

Hence  Objrrrgatorily  -adv.,  in  the  way  of  ob- 
jurgation, chidingly. 

1659  D  PELL  Impr.  Sea  400  May  I  not  objurgatorily 
speak  it?  1882  \V.  G.  WARD  Ea.  Philos.  Theism  (1884)  1 1. 
150  We  are  not  wishing  to  speak  objurgatorily  but  only  to 
express  our  meaning,  when  we  say  [etc.]. 

Oblanceolate  (cbla-ns(<n^it),  a.  Bot.  [See 
OB- 2.]  Inversely  lanceolate;  shaped  like  a  lance- 
head  with  the  more  tapering  end  at  the  base. 

1850  DANA  Geal.  App.  i.  715  The  younger  [leaves]  are  quite 
narrow  pblanceolate.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  II.  203  Com- 
mon Primrose.  .Aperenmal  herb, withoblanceolate.  radical 
leaves. 
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HOblat.      Oh.      [F.,    ad.    L.    obldt-us.] 
OBLATE  sf>.^ ;    also,  a  disabled  soldier  placed  by 
the  king  in  a  monastery  to  be  there  maintained. 

[1656  BiOuxrC/assagr.,  Oblat  (Fr.),a  Souldier,  who,  grown 
impotent  or  maimed  in  Service,  hath  maintenance  or  the 
benefit  of  a  Monks  place  assigned  him  in  an  Abbey;  Also 
the  means  or  place  of  a  Monk,  or  such  Souldier.]  1693  tr. 
Emiliannc's  Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  xvii.  179  These  Oblats  have 
no  Votes  in  the  Chapter.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Oblats  of  SI. 
Jei'om,  a  Congregation  of  Secular  Priests  in  I  taly,  founded 
by  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  So  1721-  in  BAILEV. 

II  Oblata  (pbl/'-ta),  sb.  pi.  Law.  [L.,  neut.  pi. 
of  oblatus,  used  absol. :  see  OBLATE  J/'.1]  Seeqtiot. 
1670.  (In  quot.  1761,  erron.  pi.  etlatas.) 

1658  FANSHAWE  Pratt.  Exchequer  Crt.  78  {Heading}  Ob- 
lata or  old  Debts.  He  maketh  oblata.  the  next  title  of  the 
Charge  of  the  Sheriff.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Oblata, . . 
in  the  Exchequer  it  signifies  old  Debts,  brought,  as  it  were 
together  from  precedent  years,  and  put  to  the  present 
Sheriff's  charge..  .Also  Gifts  or  Oblations  made  to  the  King 
by  any  of  his  Subjects :  which  were  . .  entered  in  the  Fine 
Rolls  under  the  Title  Oblata ;  and,  if  not  paid,  estreated, 
and  put  in  charge  to  the  Sheriffs.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  App.  ii.  257  Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblatas.  1848  in 
WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

Oblate  (fbfc't,  pbte'-t),  *M  [ad.  med.  L. 
oblat-us,  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  L.  offerre  to  OFPEK.] 
A  person  devoted  to  a  monastery  or  to  religious 
work. 

spec.  a.  A  child  dedicated  by  his  or  her  parents  to  a 
monastic  life  and  placed  in  a.  monastery  to  be  trained,  b. 
One  who  has  devoted  himself  and  his  property  to  the  service 
of  a  monastery  in  which  he  lives  as  a  lay  brother.  0.  A 
member  of  a  congregation  of  secular  priests  or  a  community 
of  women  devoted  to  some  special  work,  as  Oblate  of  St. 
Charles,  a  priest  of*  the  order  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  etc. 
Also  attrii'.,  as  Oblate  Father. 

1864  (title)  The  Complete  Works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 
..  Edited  by  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  Saint  Charles.  1865 
Morn.  Star  9  May,  Dr.  Manning  . .  was  also  chief  of  an 
order  called  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  1880 
C.  E.  NORTON  Church-build.  Mid.  Ages  251  One  Master 
Guccio  and  his  wife,  Mina,  who  had  given  themselves  as 
'  oblates ',  with  all  their  property  to  the  church  [at  Sienn]. 
1889  —  in  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  768/2  Bom  of  humble 
parents,  who  offered  him  in  his  early  youth,  as  an  oblate 
at  the  altar  of  St.-Denis,  he  had  been  bred  in  the  schools  of 
the  abbey. 

Oblate  (fbU't),  sb.l  [ad.  L.  oblata :  see  above.] 
attrib.  in  oblate  roll,  an  exchequer  roll  containing 
a  record  of  the  OBLATA. 

1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  598  The  Pipe  Rolls  of 
Henry  1 1  are  supplemented  under  John  by  Oblate,  Liberate, 
and  Mise  Rolls. 

Oblate  (fb\e '•:,  p-bl«'t),  a.  Geom.  [ad.  med.  or 
mod.L.  oblatus,  {.ob-  (OB- I  bor  ?  2)  +  latus  in  L.fro- 
latus  lengthened  out.]  Flattened  at  the  poles: 
said  of  a  spheroid  produced  by  the  revolution  of  an 
ellipse  about  its  shorter  axis.  Opposed  to  prolate. 

1705  CHEYNE  Phil.  Print.  Relig.  i.  (1715)  56  By  this  Gravita- 
tion, Bodies  on  this  Globe  will  press  towards  its  Center,  tho' 
not  exactly  thither  neither,  by  reason  of  the  oblate  spheroid- 
ical Figure  of  the  Earth.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
I.  33  The  earth  ..in  its  figure,  which,  from  being  round, 
was  now  become  oblate.  1778  PhiL  Sum.  S.  fret.  10  An 
oblate  dome.  1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  I.  xii.  324  The 
figure  of  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid.  1851  DANA  Cntst. 
li.  1026  A  large  oblate  lens-shaped  cornea. 

Hence  Oblately  adv.,  in  an  oblate  manner; 
Ofclateness,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being  oblate. 

'753  N'  TORRIANO  Miduiifry  16  The  Womb  ..  becomes 
above  the  Neck  oblately  [printed  ablately]  spheroidical. 
1787  Rov  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  202  Seven  ellipsoids  of 
different  degrees  of  oblateness.  1871  ROLLWYN  Astron. 
Simpl.  xx.  235  Centrifugal  force  would  satisfactorily  explain 
this  spheroidal  oblateness.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  (ed.  6) 
417/2  Kidney-shaped,  crescentic  with  the  ends  rounded ; 
very  oblately  cordate. 

tObla'te,!-.  Obs.rare.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  oblated ; 
also  6  Sc.  oblait.  [f.  L.  oblat-,  ppl.  stem  of  offerre 
to  OFFER  ;  cf.  refer,  relate]  trans.  To  offer. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 166  b,  To  render  the  citie 
upon  reasonable  condicions,  to  them  by  the  French  kyng 
sent  and  oblated.    «6o  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  I.  150  Ane 
goldin  Ball,  the  quhilk  himself  oblait  To  Venus. 
b.  To  offer  as  an  oblation. 

1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Glass.  Eccl.  Terms  s.  v.  Oblation,  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  use,  the  elements  were  separately  oblated, 
which  in  England  was  followed  by  York,  whilst  the  other 
two  uses,  of  Sarum  and  Hereford,  oblated  both  together. 

Oblation  (pbl^-Jan).  [a.  OF.  oblation,  -don 
offering,  a  sacrifice,  a  kind  of  impost,  ad.  late  L. 
oblation-em  offering,  presenting,  gift,  in  eccl.  L. 
sacrifice,  n.  of  action  f.  offerre  to  OFFER.]  The 
action  of  offering  ;  an  offering. 
I.  In  religious  or  ecclesiastical  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  solemnly  offering  or  presenting 
something  to  God  or  to  a  deity ;  the  offering  of  a 
sacrifice,  of  thanksgiving,  or  of  religions  devotion. 

M"-*"  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  xiii,  He ..  quit  him  manly  in 
his  oblacions  And  ful  deuoutly  in  his  orysons.  14 . .  in  Tun- 
dales  Vis.  (1843)  95  He  was  called  Cryst  for  this  entent  For 

=  -?ri  T?L  s<ihuld  .make  oWacyon.  IS3S  COVKRDALE  Ps. 
xxvi[i].  6  Iherforewill  I  offre  in  his  dwelhnge,  the  oblacion 
of  thankes  geuynge.  1548  LATIMER  Serm.  Plough  Wks.  I. 
74  What  other  oblation  have  we  to  make  but  of  obedience, 
ot  good  hving,  of  good  works,  and  of  helping  our  neighbours  ? 
\S&-V'>k.Com.Prnyer,Co,,mmn.Serv.,PrayerofConsecra. 
lion  1628  W.THER  Brit.Remtml..  I.  ,645  Oblations  of  true 
thankes,  and  love,  1641  J.  JACKSON  Tr,,e  Eva,!?.  T.  11.  98 
1  he  Oxe  . .  is  an  holy  creature,  being  one  of  the'  beasts  for 


OBLATION. 

oblation,  and  sacrifice.  1695  LOCKE  Rtas,  Chr.  (R.),  Thin 
oblation  of  an  heart,  fixed  with  dependence  on.  .him,  is  the 
most  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay  him.  1734  tr.  Ratlin's 
Anc.  Hist.  I.  Pref.  (1827)  35  By  the  oblation  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  spoils.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  i.  Wks.  1757 
JV.  112  [Faith]  is  a  submission  of  our  understandings,  an 
oblation  of  our  idolized  reason,  to  God.  1773  FLETCHER 
Logica  Gtnev.  228  Free  will  to  good  is  founded  upon  free- 
grace,  and  general  free  grace  upon  the  perfect  oblation  which 
Christ  made  upon  the  cross.  1865  J.  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar 
of  Fire  (1872)  179  This  beautiful  temple  was  erected  ..  by 
Amenophis  I,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifices  and  oblations. 

2.  The  action  of  offering  or  presenting  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  to  God  in  the  Eucharist ; 
also,  the  whole  office  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  Eucharistic  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
contains  two  oblations :  the  offertory  or  anticipatory  obla- 
tion, in  which  the  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine  are  offered, 
and  the  great  oblation^  in  which  the  consecrated  elements  are 
presented  as  sacramen tally  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
(forming  the  second  part  of  the  prayer  of  consecration). 

cx45o  LANGFORDE  Medit.  ghoostly  Exerc.  (Bodl.  MS. 
A.  Wood  17  If.  10),  At  ye  offertory  when  y  prest  doith  taik 
y"  Chalice  and  holde  yt  vp  and  formys  y»  Oblatyon.  1519 
MORE  Suppl.  Sonlys  Wks.  327/2  By  the  sacred  oblacion  of 
that  holy  sacrament  offred  for  the  in  the  masse.  1651 
C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  135  They  doe  not  admit 
Eucharists,  and  oblations,  because  they  doe  not  confesse  the 
Eucharist.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commun.  i.  §  i.  21 
These  men  . .  enumerate  many  glories  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment..  calling  it.,  the  paschal  oblation.  1706  HF.ARNE 
Collect*  27  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  171  The  Oblation  or  Sacrifice 
of  Bread  and  Wine  before  Consecration.  1866  NEALR 


616/1  J  he  great  oblation  of  Christ's  body  s, , 

be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Offertory  or  anticipatory 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine. 

3.  That  which  is  offered  or  presented  to  God  or 
to  a  deity;  an  offering,  sacrifice  ;  a  victim. 

[c  1430  LVDG.  Vertiteofthe  Masse  (MS.  Harl.  2251.  If,  182 b) 
Whan  a  man  offrithe  to  god  his  hert  Richest  oblacion.]  1561 
T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  210  Forasmuch  as  he  alone  is 
the  Lambe  of  God,  he  also  alone  is  y«  oblation  for  sinnes. 
1611  BIIJLE  Lev,  vii.  29  Hee.. shall  bring  his  oblation  vnto 
the  Lord.  1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  CEdifus  n.  i,  Hear  me, 
gods  1.. I  stand  up  an  oblation,  To  meet  your  swiftest  and 
severest  anger.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  \.  (ed.  Milman)  V. 
19  The  life  of  a  man  is  the  most  precious  oblation  to  depre- 
cate a  public  calamity.  xSix  HEBER  Hymn^  Brightest  $ 
best '  iv,  Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  ;  Vainly  with 
gifts  would  his  favour  secure.  1828  MACAULAY  E$s.t  Hallam 
(1887)  56  To  lay  all  their  oblations  on  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas. 

f  b.  transf.  A  person  sacrificed  on  any  account ; 
a  victim.  Obs. 

1594  DANIEL  Cleopatra  iv.  996  Here  to  be  made  th*  obla- 
tion  for  his  feares.  1613  HAYWARD  Norm,  Kings  91  Many 
Innocents  were  made  the  oblations  of  his  ambitious  feares. 

4.  The  presentation  of  something  to  God  for  the 
services  of  the   Church,  the   maintenance   of  its 
ministers,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  other  pious 
uses;  that  which  is  so  presented,     b.  A  donation 
or  bequest  of  property,     c.  A  customary  offering 
made  on  certain  occasions,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  Eucharist. 

m&RollsofParlt.\.  304/2  Pensions,  Portions,  Tithes,  Obla- 
tions,  . .  ne  noon  othir  tliynge  to  the  seid  Priories . .  belongyng. 
1547  Injunctions  in  Cranmer's  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.) 
503  Which  chest  you  shall  set  and  fasten  near  unto  the  high 
altar,  to  the  intent  the  parishioners  should  put  into  it  their 
oblation  and  alms  for  their  poor  neighbours,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Edw.  /Kaoob,  The  whole  Province  of  Yorke,  gave 
yerely  to  this  Hospitall  certain  measures  of  corne  :  in  maner 
as  an  oblacion  of  the  first  fruites  of  their  newe  grayne.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxiv.  §  4  The  name  of  Oblations 
applyed  not  onely  here  to  those  small  and  petite  payments 
which  yet  are  a  part  of  the  Ministers  right,  but  also 
generally  giuen  vnto  all  such  allowances  as  serue  for  their 
needfull  maintenance,  is  both  ancient  and  conuenient.. . 
Nothing.. more  proper  then  to  giue  the  name  of  Oblations 
to  such  payments,  in  token  that  wee  offer  vnto  him  whatso- 
euer  his  Alinisters  receiue.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  211 
Churches. .and  their  Livings  were  dedicated  unto  God. .by 
the  solemne  vow  and  oblation  of  the  Founders.  1645 
HAMMOND  fr'iew  JVfw  Direct.  L  §  38  Many  portions  of 
Scripture  are  by  the  Liturgie  designed  to  be  read  to  stir  up 
&  quicken  this  bounty,  and  those  of  three  sorts,  some 
belonging  to  good  works  in  general,  others  to  almes-deeds, 
others  to  oblations,  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  C&ntmun. 
Serv.)  Prayer  Ck.  Militant^  We  humbly  beseech  thee  most 
mercifully  (to  accept  our  alms  and  oblations).  Margin,  If 
there  be  no  alms  or  oblations,  then  shall  the  words  (of 
accepting  our  alms  and  oblations)  be  left  out  unsaid.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Funeral  Oblations,,  .to  atone  for  the  Neglects  or 
Defaults  of  the  deceased  Party  in  paying  Tithes,  or  other 
Ecclesiastical  Dues.  1845  STEPHEN  Comtn.  Larws  Eng. 
(1874)  II.  740  Those  fees  and  dues  which  go  by  the  name  of 
surplice  fees  . .  and  Easter  offerings,  and  mortuaries  :  all 
which  are  mentioned  generally  in  our  books  by  the  name  of 
oblations.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  616/1  The  oblations  of 
bread  and  wine  by  the  faithful  began  to  fall  into  disuse 
about  the  year  jooo.  (See  Bp.  Dowden  '  Our  Alms  and 
Oblations '  in  Jml.  Theol.  Studies  April  1900.] 
II.  In  general  senses. 

f  5.  The  action  of  offering  or  presenting :  a.  of 
a  gift,  esp.  in  token  of  respect  or  honour;  also, 
a  gift  so  offered.  Obs. 

1595  MARKHAM  Sir  R.  Grinvile  (Arb.)  43  111  Hmn'd 
memorials  of  divinest  rage,  I  offer  as  oblations.  1605  BACON 
Adv,  Learn.  \.  To  the  King§  i,  I  thought  it  morerespectiue 
to  make  choyce  of  some  oblation,  which  might,  .refeire  to 
the..excellencie  of  your  individual!  person.  1689  Tryal 
Bps.  Pref.  2  To  your  illustrious  Highness  therefore  the 
Oblation  of  these  Sheets,  .is  most  justly  due. 


OBLATIONAL. 

fb.  of  an  opportunity,  inducement,  or  the  like. 
06s.  rare-'. 

1678 GAL i:  Crt.  Gentiles  \  II.  76  The  permission  and  taxation 
of  the  reins  to  batau, the  oblation  of  occasionsand  irrilamcnt:,. 
C.  (In  Roman  law)  of  an  amount  due. 
[1880-1900  HOLLAND  Jurisftr.  (ed.  gi  xii.  300  'Tender1, 
'oblatio  ',  of  the  precise  amount  due,  fullowcaby  '  payment 
into  court  '..either  extinguishes  or  suspends  the  dcbuj 
•)•  6.  A  present  or  gratuity.  Obs. 

*433  H'aterf.  An  A.  ill  loM  Kef.  Hist.  .l/.V.V.  Cfmm. 
App.  v.  ,'i/j  Hciaftc-r  no  man  .sholile  have  none  oblalioncs. 
except  the  sicrjauMt  and  bakere, 

t  7.  A  subsidy  or  tax ;  a  gift  to  the  king.  (Cf. 
OBLATA.)  Ots. 

1613  PURCIIAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  132  This  Poll.money. . 
uiliirr  Authors  mention  these  Oblations  of  the  lewes  to  their 
Trcasuric  yearely.  1656  lli.m M  dossogr.,  O blation,  ..  ail 
aid  or  Subsidy  money.  1668  I'KYNNI:  Aurum  Regime  103 
Queen-gold  was  pa)  d  fur  es  el  y  Fine  and  Oblation  amounting 
to  10  Marks  and  upwards. 

Obla'tional,  a.  [f.  prcc.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  oblation ;  of  the  nature  of  an  oblation. 

1867  M.  PATIEKSON  in  Ess.  Relig.  ft  Lit.  Scr.  11.  (1867) 
400  The  words  ..  bear  one  and  the  same  sacrificial  or 
oblational  UK-ailing.  1876  S.  MANNING  Land  of  Pharaohs 
113  Those  long  oblational  processions  to  the  sacred  shrines. 

Obla-tionary,  sb.  and  a.  Eccl.  [ad.  med.L. 
oblalionari-us,  f.  late  L.  oblation-em  OBLATION.] 

a.  sb.  One  who  receives  the  oblations  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Kucharist.  b.  adj.  Having  the 
function  of  receiving  the  oblations. 

i87«O.  SmfLi.YGless.fccl.  Terms*.*.  Acolyte,  4f Acolytes] 
Oblationary  who  received  the  oblations.  1893  Month  July 
362  Two  other  subdeacons  and  an  acolyte  in  an  alb,  with  an 
oblationary  to  make  way  for  them. 

Obla  tiouer.     [f.  OBLATION  +  -ER  1.1 

f  1.  One  who  makes  an  oblation  or  offering.  Obs. 

'593  NASHE Christ's  r.(i6i3) 44  The.  .profuse sacnfkatory 
expellees  of  ful-hand  oblatiomTs.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst. 
Godl.  vin.  xiv.  423  He.. presents  himself  an  Oblationer 
before  the  Almighty. 

2.   =  OBLATIONARY  a.   (Cent.  Diet.  1891.) 

Oblatory  (fblatari),  a.  [f.  L.  obldt-,  ppi:  stem 
of  offerre  to  OFFEE:  see  -OKY.]  Pertaining  to 
oblations  or  offerings. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  x.  i.  (1623)  1254  Masses  and 
oblatory  Sacrifices.  21638  Mi  UK.  Wks.  (1672)  293  Our 
Prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  is  yet  Oblatory 
..and  in  the  very  beginning  thereof  we  desire  Almighty 
God  to  accept  our  Alms  and  to  receive  our  Prayers.  1659 
H.  L'EsTRANGE  A  lliance  Div.  Oft.  (Lib.  Anglo-Oath.  Theol.) 
274  Plain  it  is  that  our  Church  intended  a  double  offering — 
one  eleemosynary,  alms  for  the  poor — another  oblatory,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  1717  COLLIER  in  Lathbury 
Nonjttrors  280  The  Oblatory  Prayer  goes  upon  this  ground, 
that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  proper  sacrifice,  1835  T. 
STAPLE-TON  in  ,4  nrAaw/<>ft<i  XXVI. 343  The  Queen's  oblatory 
coin  of  the  same  value  of  seven-pence.  1881  T.  F.  SIMMONS 
Alms  and  Oblations  6  This  prayer  is  in  substitution  of  the 
oblatory  portion  of  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 

t  Obla-trant,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  obla- 
irant-etn,  pr.  pple.  of  oblatra-rc  to  rail  or  carp  at,  f. 
ob-  (OB-  i  b)  +  latrare  to  bark.]  Railing,  reviling. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  Hor.  Barmy  froth,  tujffie, 
inflate,  tuigidous  and  fentosity  are  come  up.  Tit.  O 
terrible  windy  words.  ..Hor.  Here's  a  deal;  oblatrant, 
furtbitnd.ftttuate,  strenuous.  Cats.  Now  all's  come  up,  I 
trow.  What  a  tumult  he  had  in  his  belly. 

t  Obla-trate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  oblatrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obldtrare :  see  prec.] 

i6»3  COCKEKAM,  Oblatrate,  to  barke  or  rayle  against  one. 

t  Oblatra'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  otlatration- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  oblalrare:  see  OBLATRANT.] 
Barking  at  a  person,  railing,  scolding. 

c  1560  CHURCHYARD  (title)  A  Playn  and  Fynall  Confutation 
of  Camtnell's  corlyke  Oblatracion.  16. .  Bp.  HALL  Serin,  to 
Lds.  (R.),  The  apostle  feares  none  of  these  currish  oblatra- 
tions.  1661  J.  blTEi'in  NS)  Procurations  To  Rdr.,  He  that 
fearelh  oblatration  must  not  travel. 

Oble,  obs.  form  of  OBLEY. 

t  Oble'ct,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  oblcctarc  to 
delight :  cf.  obs.  F.  oblectcr  (Cotgr.).]  trans.  =  next. 

1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxix.  356  Obtaynd  I  haue :  thy 
witnesses  in  iust  fee  simple  stale  Oblected  so. 

tOble'Ctate,  v.  Ots.  rare.  [f.  L.  oblectat-, 
Pl'l.  stem  oioblectare  to  delight,  f.  ob-  (Oa-  id)  + 
/<K/a;v,  freq.  of  laclre  to  entice.]  trans.  To  delight, 
'  please,  rejoice. 

1611  COIGR.,  Oblecter,  to  oblectate,  reioyce,  delight.  1610 
VKNNER  Via  Recta  vi.  102  Mixt  sauces.. to  oblectate  the 
pallate.  Ibid.  (1650)  17  Nothing  doth  more  oblectate  the 
heart.  1621  Ibid.,  Tobacco  405  That  which  adorns  the  back 
or  oblectate[s]  the  palat  and  throat. 

tOblecta'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  oblectation-em, 
n.oiactionLoblectare:  see  prec.]  Delight,  pleasure, 
enjoyment. 

1508  FISHER  7  Fenit.  /V.  vi.  Wks.  (1876)  18  Yf  euery 
obleclacyon  of  synne  shall  be  done  away  by  wepynge.  1596 
BELL  i'«rp.  Pofcry  \.  i.  xvi.  64  Whatever  bringeth  corporall 

Mutation.  1669  WoRLlUGE.Vyj/. /fi-r/, .  (1681)214  Pleasant 
Hills,  or  shad  nvic  Vallies,  delightful  Meadows,  or  other  the 
like  Oblcclations.  1831  I.VTTON  Eufciie  A.  v.  viii,  Furnish- 
ing great  oblectation  unto  his  neighbors. 

lble(e)ge,  -leis(h,  -lesse,  obs.  ff.  OBLIGE. 

tOble-sion.    Obs.  rare-",     [a.  obs.  F.  oblisioit 

(in  Cotgr.  obloesion  'sore  hurt, .  .  great  harme'),  ad. 

late  L.  obletsidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  *oblxdfre,  f.  ob- 

(OB-  i  b)  +  ImdSrc  to  hurt,  injure.]     Hurt,  injury. 


1!) 

1656  I'.LOUNI  tiJaua.fr.,  Ootetion.  an  hum 
1711-1800  BAIU  v.  iWiWiw,  an   Injury  done  to  any  Part. 
1857  in  MAVNL  Ejrfot.  Le.i. 

tOblest,  corrupt  f.  AKB.VLKST:  cf.  next. 

1780  T.  SINGLETON  Inv.  Proferties  of  Theatre  in  .V.  *  <v>. 
sill  ^er.  (1876)  VI.  64A  Shilock's  Knife  and  Shealn  o.  Or9 
1  welve  Oblesls  for  Coronation  o.  12.  o. 

t  O-blester,  obs.  var.  ar-,  a/-,  awtlaster,  ABBA- 

LtSTEK  SO.l 

1487  Bartour's  Bruce  xvn.  236(Camb.  MS.)  He  had  vith 
hnn..obkstcris  \ltS.  Edinb.  awblasteris|. 

Obley  (fbli).  Also  4  ub(b)le,  ubli,  obele, 
4-5  oble,  5  ubly,  obly(e,  obeley,  -ly,  (oblys), 
6  obleye,  (obbley),  7  oublie;  also  5  oblete,  7 
oblett.  [ME.  a.  OF.  outlet,  ublee,  o{ujbleie,  oblie, 
etc.,  mod.F.  oublie:— cccl.L.  oblata,  sb.  from  feni. 
pa.  pple.  of  offerre  to  offer.  Med.L.  had  also 
obliga,  Me/a,  and  other  forms  fashioned  on  or 
influenced  by  OF.  The  forms  oblete,  oblett,  show 
med.L.  influence.  Cf.  Ger.  oblnte  wafer.] 

1 1.  An  offering,  oblation,  sacrifice.   Obs. 

a  1140  HAMPOLE  Psalter  L  30  pan  bou  sail  accept  be 
sacrifice  of  rightwisnes,  obles,  &  oflrandis  \oblacioius  f, 
/u>tocattsta\, 

2.  A  little  cake  of  bread,  usually  thin,  fiat,  and 
circular,  and  stamped  with  a  cross,  an  Agnus  Dei, 
or  the  letters  IHS,  prepared  for  consecration  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  a  wafer.  Now  Hist. 

1303  K.  BRUNNF.  Handl.  Synne  10044  Whan  be  vble  was 
on  >e  autere  leyde,  And  be  prest  he  wrdes  hade  seyde.  13 . . 
Atetr.  Ham.  (Vernon  MS.)  m  Herrig  Archw  LV1I.  281  In 
his  bond  bret  full  he  beere  Of  bernynge  Obeleis  a  paniere. 
1387  TREVISA  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  VIII.  9  Anon  bey  brou;te 
an  obley  kit  was  l-sacred  \eucharistiam  consecratam\ 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbtrt  (Su  rices)  7060  peparteofbeoblehe  saw 
blak  as  any  pyk.  (1509  Devyse  Coron.  Hen.  VI II  in 
Maskell  Man.  Kit.  III.  p.  Iv.  note.  The  kyng  shall  offre  an 
obbley  of  bredc..with  the  whiche  obleye  after  consecrate, 
the  king  shall  be  howseld.  i8Si  T.  E.  BRIOGETT  flisl.  Holy 
Eucharist  I.  169  Very  detailed  instructions  were  given,  .on 
the  preparation  of  the  ofletes  or  obleys.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Dttrh.  Cath.  58  An  oven  that  was  used  for  baking  the  obleys, 
or  altar-bread. 

1 3.  A  thin  cake  of  pastry ;   a  wafer.     (Cf.  F. 
out  lie.}  Ots. 

c  14*0  Liber  Cocorttnt  (1862)  22  Take  obles  and  wafrons.. 
Close  hom  in  dysshcs  fare  and  wele.  14. .  Noble  Bk.  Cwkry 
(Napier,  1882)  114  Tak  obleys  or  wailfurs  and  couche  them 
in  a  platter.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKII.  Country  Farrae  585 
The  kinde  of  Wafers  called  Oublies,  are  made  with  Honey 
in  stead  of  Sugar. 

1 4.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1688  K.  HQLMK  Armoury  it.  21/1  ObJetts  are  certain  pieces 
of  Mony  having  the  stamp  of  J.  H.  S.  coined  thereon.. in 
Value  it  was  worth  our  Penny  Farthing. 

6.  Comb.,  as  oblty-maker;  obley-irons,  irons 
between  the  plates  of  which  wafers  were  baked, 
wafer-irons. 

1346-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  118  Et  in  j  par  de 
vbrinirncs.;3f.  id.  c  1430  Pitgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixix. 
(1869)  41  Bi  the  dpore  of  an  obley  makere.  a  1440  Liber  de 
diversis  inedicinis  in  MS.  Lincoln  A  i.  17  If.  291  (Halliw.) 
Mak  paste,  and  bake  it  in  oblc-yryns..and  after  ete  the 
obletes. 

Oblick,  Oblicque,  obs.  ff.  OBLIQUE,  OBLOCJUY. 

Oblidge,  -lie(d)ge,  -liesh,  obs.  IT.  OBLIGE. 

Obligable  (fbligab'l),  a.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
type  'obiigabil-is,  i.  obligare  to  OBLIGE:  see  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  brought  under  an  obligation. 

1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  vii.  (i860  162  One  man  can 
come  under  obligations  on  which  you  can  rely,— is  obligable ; 
and  another  is  not. 

O'bligancy.  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ANCY.  Cf. 
med.L.  otligaiilia  (Du  Gauge).]  Obligatory 
quality  or  character. 

18*6  CARLVLE  Notebook  7  Dec.  in  Froude  Life  I.  xx.  372 
Whence,  .comes. .the  obligancy  of  this  utility. 

Obligant  (p'bligant)  ,a.  and  sb.  fad.  L.  etligant- 
e»i,  pr.  pple.  of  obligare  to  OBLIGE.] 

•f  A.  adj.  That  obliges  or  binds,  obligatory.  Obs. 

16*4  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  525  Fit  to  be  done,  but  not 
obligant.  Ibid.,  All  the  Precepts  thereof  are  perpetually 
obiigant. 

B.  st.  Sc.  Law.  One  who  binds  himself,  or  is 
legally  bound,  to  pay  or  perform  something. 

1754  ERSKINB  Print.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  328  One  of  several 
obfigants  of  this  sort,  who  pays  the  whole  debt,  or  fulfils  the 
obligation,  is  entitled  to  a  proportional  relief  against  the 
lest.  18*1-30  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  vi.  (1874)  330  The  other 
obligants  withdrew  their  names  from  the  bond.  1861  W. 
BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  596/2  The  debtor,  whom  the  English 
term  the  obligor,  is  in  Scotland  termed  the  obligant  or 
granter.  t8ta  Times  28  Jan.  1 1/2,  XI  25,658  has  been  paid  to 
creditors  by  other  obligants. 

Obligate  ((VbligA),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  obligat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  obligare  to  OBLIGE.] 

fl.   Hound  by  oath,  law,  or  duty;  obliged.  Ots. 

1431-50  tr.  Hif.ten  (Rolls)  V.  185  A  man  obligate  [1387 
TRKVISA  pat  hadde  obleged  hym  self]  to  the  deville  for  be 
luffe  of  a  mayde.  1538-9  Instr.  Hen.  Vlll,  Visit.  Monasl. 
(1886)  22  That  they  be  in  no  case.. obligate  to  the  same. 

2.  fiitl.  That  is  of  necessity  such.  Obligate 
parasite,  an  organism  of  necessity  parasitical. 

1887  GARSSEY  tr.  De  Bary's Morfh.  t,  Biol.  Fungi  vii.  ss6 
Obligate  parasites,  that  is,  species  to  which  a  parasitic  life 
is  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  their  full  development. 
1890  B.  A.  WHITELEGGE  Hygiene  *  Pub.  Health  x.  227 
Parasites.. found  to  grow  under  any  known  conditions  as 
saprophytes  are  distinguished  as  '  obligate  '  parasites. 


OBLIGATION. 
Obligate    c-Ui^'i),  •:    [i.  I..  <././,,•„/-,  ,,,,i. 

stem  of  obligare  to  OBLH.I  .  ] 

tl.  tram.  To  bind  round,  fasten  up.    Ots. 

c  1600  Timon  in.  v,  Ltt  it  be  Uwfull  for  me.. to  hr«te  *ixJ 
obligate  your  eares  with  my  wordx 

t2.  fig.  To  bind,  connect,  attach.  Obi. 

1547  HOOI-IR  Declar.  Christ  xi.  Wk»-  (Pwker  See)  li 

1  nerelore  u  not  the  interpretation  of  the  scripture  obligated 
unto  an  ordinary  power,  nor  to  the  most  part, 

3.  To  bind  (a  person)  by  a  moral  or  legal  tie. 
a.  To  put  under  moral  obligation,  tooblige.  Chiefly 
in  pass, :  To  be  bound  or  compelled. 

1668  in  .-fM<7»«»/(i894)2june  710/1  My  station  obligate* 
me  to  render  service  with  obedience  to  her  commands.  17*4 
frooni  Mayor  of  C.  \.  Wk».  1799  I.  171  Sir,  I  am  obligated 
lo  leave  you.  1768-74  TL'CKHH  it.  Nat.  (1834)  It.  joJTb* 
more  ties  wherewith  we  are  obligated  to  any,  the  nearer 
he  stands  in  proximity  to  us.  1(59  W.  AKDERSOM  Disc. 
(1860)  308  You  are  not  only  warranted  but  obligated  lo 
vindicate  yourself. 
b.  To  bind  by  law. 

1755  MACENS  Innrames  II.  109  If  a  Mailer  Milt  hit 
Ship,  the  new  Master  and  Sailors  shall  not  be  obligated 
to  each  other.  1879  Standard  15  D«c  (D.),  The  Royal 
Princes . .  having  been  properly  obligated,  were  in  veiled  ai 
Knighu  of  the  Temple  and  Malta.  1888  in  Bryce  Amtr. 
Lomntw.  II.  App.  673  Every  contract.. by  which  a  debtor 
is  obligated  to  pay  any  tax. 

t  4.  To  make  (a  thing)  a  security ;  to  pledge, 
pawn,  mortgage ;  ct  OBLIGE  v.  3  a.  Obi. 

1541  >n  R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  PI.  Crt.  Adm.  (1804)  I.  107 
The. .capitayn.. bath  full  power.. to bynd and  obligate.. the 
shipp  with  her  frayghte.  1774  lip.  HAU.IFAX  Anal  Horn. 
Low  (1795)  87  Actio  Serviana . .  for  the  recovery  of  goodt, 
obligated  by  the  Hirer,  as  a  security  for  his  Rent.  1800 
E.  JOHNSON  Kite  Christendom  57  Which  things.. we  forbid 
lo  be  alienated  and  obligated,  except  for  the  sake  of  the 
redemption  of  captives. 

5.   =  OBLIGE  v.  6,  7.    (Not  now  in  good  use.) 

1691  SOUTH  12  Serin.  (1697)  I.  503  While  the  Courteous 
person  thinks  that  he  is  obligating  and  doing  such  an  OIK  a 
kindness, the1  Proud  person,  .accounts him  to  be  only  paying 
a  debt.  1716  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Vty.  159  Yet,  said 
they,  we  are  more  obligated  to  St.  Antonio,  because  it  was 
he  that  directed  I  he  Portuguese,  .to  this  Island.  1810 
SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1880  III.  313, 1  am  much  obligated 
by  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  lit  it  for  the  press.  i88a 
Katurt  XXV.  453-2  For  which  all  scientific  men  will  feel 
deeply  obligated. 
d.  To  render  (conduct,  etc.)  obligatory. 

1870  G.  MACDONALO  /'.  Faber  I.  xvii.  219  ']  he  purpose 
justified  an  interest  in  him  beyond  what  gratitude  obligated. 

Hence  Obligated  ///.  a. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  72  Your  so  much  obligated 
Pamela.  1813 T.  BmTtr.£MavmU  I.  III. Comm.  p.xxx.  If.. 
the  only  obligated  difference ..  be  its  subjection  to  mortality. 

Obligation  (^blig^'Jan).  [a.  OK.  obligation, 
-acton  (.1235  in  Godef.  Compl^),  ad.  L.  obligation- 
em  an  engaging  or  pledging,  a  binding  agreement 
or  bond;  rarely  lit.,  a  binding;  fig.,  an  entangling, 
ensnaring  ;  n.  of  action  f.  obligare  to  OBLIGE.] 

1.  The  action  of  binding  oneself  by  oath,  promise, 
or  contract  to  do  or  forbear  something  ;  an  agree- 
ment whereby  one  person  is  bound  to  another, 
or  two  or  more  persons  are  mutually  bound  ;  also, 
that  to  which  one  binds  oneself,  a  formal  promise. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8042  De  king,  bed  him.. to  him  to 
gloucestre  wende  And  made  him  obligacion  &  ostage  him 
gan  sende  pat  be  ssolde  to  him  come  al  sauf.  f  1330  R. 
BRUNNB  Chron.  (1810)  134  He  with  sciile  &  oth  mad 
obligacion,  pat  for  leue  no  loth . . Suld  wenreon  l.im  begynne. 
1496  LVDO.  /V  Guil.  Pitgr.  23758  lustly,  this  condiuoun 
b  worth  an  obligacioun.  1516  Pttgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
8  b,  Of  the  obligacyon  made  bytwene  god  and  us.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  30  As  well  lo  discharge  themselves, 
from  their  obligation  as  to  give  satisfaction  unto  the  people. 
1879  G.  BARNEIT  SMITH  IM  E.  Gladstone  led.  2)  I.  vi.  169 
A  valid  obligation  could  not  be  made  with  the  Court  of 
Rome  without  communication  with  the  Pope  himself. 

2.  Law.     An   agreement,   enforceable   by   law, 
whereby  a  person  or  persons  become  bound  to  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  or  other  performance  ; 
the  document  containing  such  an  agreement ;  esp. 
in  Eng.  Law,  a  written  contract  or  bond  under  seal 
containing  a  penalty  with  a  condition  annexed. 
Also,  the  right  created  or  liability  incurred  -  by 
such  an  agreement,  document,  or  bond. 

1381  WYCUF  Luke  xvi.  6  And  he  seide  to  him,  Taak  thin 
obligacioun,  and  sine  doon,  and  wryt  fyfti.  1431  in  Euf. 
Gilds  (1870)  276,  ij.  sufficient  plegges,  bowndyn  w'  hem  m 
a  symple  [v.r.  syngyll)  obligacion,  for  lo  make  a  trewe 
delyueraunce  of  swiche  goodys  as  thei  receyue.  ijji 
FirzHERB.  Just.  Peas  91  b,  Till  he  be  bounde  by  obligacion 
to  the  kynges  use,  in  such  some  as  . .  shal  be  thought 
resonable.  1615  BEDWELL  Arab.  Trudg.  Talby,  A  peece  of 
parchment,  not  any  whit  bigger  then  an  ordinary ..  obliga- 
tion. 1786  BUHKE  S/.  afst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XII.  260 
He  had  made  a  temporary  seizure  of  the  profits 
re-payment  of  which  he  gave  his  bonds  and  obligations. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  /"d.  II.  y.  %iii.  668  Security. .for  the 
discharge  of  the  obligations  which  the  Company  held  upon 
the  government  of  Oude.  1883  Wkartons  Law  Le.*.  ed.?) 
105/1  A  bond  is  called  single  when  it  is  without  a  penally, 
and  an  obligation  when  it  contains  a  penalty,  »! 
generally  double  the  amount  of  the  principal  sum  secured. 

8.  Moral  or  legal  constraint,  or  constraining  force 
or  influence;    the  condition  of  being  morally  o 
legally  obliged  or  bound;   a  moral  or  legal  t 
binding  to  some  performance  ;  the  binding  power 
of  a  law,  moral  precept,  duty,  contract,  etc. 


OBLIG-ATIONAL. 

Of  obligation,  obligatory.  Day^  or  holiday  of  obligation, 
a  day  on  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  work 
and  to  attend  divine  service. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  91  Bound  In  filiall  Obligation,  for 
some  terme  To  do  obsequious  Sorrow.  1638  BAKER  tr. 
Bulzac's  Lett,  (vol.  II.)  47  There  is  no  obligation  to  folluw 
them  in  their  opinions.  1689  POPPLE  tr.  Locke's  ist  Let. 
Toleration,lj.'s  Vks.  1727 II.  247'  Hear O  Israel ',  sufficiently 
restrains  the  Obligation  of  the  Law  of  Moses  only  to  that 
People.  1701  GRKW  Cosm.  Sacra  IV.  ii.  §  54  And  Nunia 
appointed  an  Oath  unto  the  Romans,  say_  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  as  the  chiefest  Obligation  unto  Faith  and  Truth. 
1733  BERKELEY  Alripkr.  i.  §  13  They  took  great  pains 
to  strengthen  the  obligations  to  virtue.  1780  BURKE  Sf. 
Bristol  off.  Elect.  Wks.  III.  371  What  obligation  lay  on 
me  to  be  popular?  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Etig.  ii.  1.  172 
He  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation. 
1885  LITTLKDALE  in  Ertcycl.  Brit.  XIX.  93/1  The  Moham- 
medan pilgrimages . .  consist . .  of  two  main  classes,  which  may 
be  distinguished  conveniently  by  Latin  theological  terms, 
as  those  of  '  obligation  '  and  those  of  '  devotion  '.  There 
is  properly  only  one  Moslem  pilgrimage  of  obligation, 
that  to  Mecca.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  564/2  All  bishops 
and  priests  with  cure  of  souls  are  bound  to  say  Mass  for 
their  people  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation. 

b.  Without  moral  or  legal  reference :  The  fact 
of  being  logically  or  customarily  obligatory. 

1664  J.  WEBB  Stotte-ffeiig  (1725)  67  So  many  other  Obli- 
gations induce  us  to  grant  the  being  of  Porticoes  there. 
1896  A.  J.  HIPKINS  Pianoforte  44  Setting  the  military  bands 
aside  as  forming  a  province  ruled  by  its  own  law,  the  French 
pitch  yet  remains  as  appertaining  to  preference  and  not 
obligation. 

4.  Action,  or  an  act,  to  which  one  is  morally  or 
legally  obliged;   that  which  one  is  bound  to  do  ; 
one's  bounden  duty,  or  a  particular  duty.     Some- 
times with  the  further  notion  of  coercion:   An 
enforced  or  burdensome  task  or  charge. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  ir.  iv.  144,  I  cannot  thinke  my  Sister  in 
the  least  Would  faile  her  Obligation.  01704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  Drunkenness  Wks.  1730  I.  36  The  first  linger  away 
their  lives  in  perpetual  drudgery,  in  slavery  and  obligations. 
1728  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iv.  270  Thus  died  this  valorous 
cavalier.for  his  Faith  and  for  his  Prince,asis  the  obligation 
of  every  gentleman  of  Honour  and  Character.  1857  TOUL- 
MIN  SMITH  Parish  64  If  he  have  not  fulfilled  his  obligations 
in  one  respect,  he  cannot  rightly  claim  his  prerogatives  in 
the  other.  1875  BRYCE  Holy  Rotn.  Emp.  ix.  (ed.  5!  148  He 
released  the  Polish  dukes  from  the  obligation  of  tribute. 

5.  a.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  indebted  to 
a  person  for  a  benefit  or  service  received ;   a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Erotnenn  47  She .  .might  not 
see  him,  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  she  owed  him.  1751 
JOHNSON  RamblerNo,  87?  9  They  return  benefits,  ..because 
obligation  is  a  pain.  1847  MARRYAT  Cluldr.  N.  Forest  x, 
You  have  no  right  to  put  her  under  an  obligation.  1881 
SHORT-HOUSE  J.  Inglcsant  (1882)  I.  xvii.  305  Inglesant  re- 
turned a  courteous  message  expressive  of  his  obligation  for 
her  extraordinary  generosity. 

b.  A  benefit  or  service  for  which  gratitude  is 
due,  a  kindness  done  or  received. 

1618  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  in  Fortfsc.  Papers  (Camden)  51 
Which  I  wyll  ever  acknowledg  to  you  for  a  great  oblygation. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  \.  iii,  Captain,  give  me  your  hand ; 
an  affront  handsomely  acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation 
1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Valentine's  Day,  When  a  kindly  face 
greets  us,  though  but  passing  by,  . .  we  should  feel  it  as  an 
obligation. 

t  o.  Obligingness,  civility.   Obs.  rare. 

1664  PEPYS  Diary  4  June,  To  make  him  civill,  and  to 
command  in  words  of  great  obligation  to  his  officers  and  men. 

1 6.  Legal  liability.     Cf.  OBLIGE  v.  5.  Obs. 

1676  HALE  Contempt.  I.  93  As  an  imputed  sfn  drew  with  it 
the  obligation  unto  punishment.  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Sena. 
i.  5  Guilt  is  an  obligation  to  punishment  on  account  of  Sin. 

1 7.  A  binding,  fastening,  or  connecting ;   a  con- 
nexion, link.    Obs.  rare, 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  240  Yet  is  there  one  link 
and  common  connexion,  one  generall  ligament,  and  neces- 
sary obligation  of  all  whatever  unto  God. 


9.  Comb.,  as  obligation-maker. 
'??8.  CUDWORTH,  Itittll.  Syst.  Contents  (i.  v.  895)  These 
artificial  J'l^ice-makers  and  Obligation.makers. 

Ouiiga'tional,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.  -I-  -AL.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to  an  obligation. 

1887  E.  GURNEY  Tertium  Quid  I.  294  Whether  the  axiom, 
when  this  latter  obligationalform  is  given  to  it,  ceases  to  be 
scientific,  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  verbal  question. 

Obliga'tionary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AKYI.] 
Pertaining  to  a  legal  obligation  or  bond. 

1880  MCIRHEAD  Cams  Digest  565  She  was  entitled  to 
alienate  her  res  nee  mancifi,  amongst  which  obligationarv 
claims  were  included. 

Obligative  (p'bligetiv) ,  a.  [f.  L.  obligat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obligare  to  OBLIGE  +  -JVB.]  Imposing 
obligation ;  obligatory. 

1596  BELL  Sum.  Popery  m.  ii.  240  Or  give  power  obligative 
unto  them.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  11. 
242  Bills  and  answers  . .  processiue,  justificatiue,  obligatiue 
..renunctatme,  and  infinite  other  the  like.  1875  POSTE 
liaius  i.  (ed.  2)  73  Contract  in  the  narrower  sense  may.. be 
distinguished  as  an  obligative  contract. 

Hence  O  bligativeiiess,  obligatoriness. 

1678  NORRIS  Call.  Misc.  (1699)  165  The  Obligativeness  and 
Keasonableness  of  the  Institution.  1831  R.  SHARP  Lett.  $ 
Ess.  (1834)  150  The  obligativeness  of  moral  conduct. 

Obligate,  variant  of  OBBLIUATO. 
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Obligator  (f  bligc'tai).  rare.  [a.  med.  L. 
obligator,  agent-n.  f.  obligdre  to  OBLIGE.] 

1.  Law.  One  who  binds  himself ;  =OBI.IGOR. 

a  1625  Silt  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  294  So  if  two  be  bound  in 
an  obligation  to  a  fern  sole,  and  after  she  taketh  one  of  the 
obligators  to  husband,  the  whole  dutie  is  extinct. 

2.  One  who  confers  an  obligation;   =  OBLIGES  2. 

1798  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  42  He  was  thus  interrupted  by 
the  sagacious  obligator. 

t  Obligato-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next 
+  -OUS.]  Obligatory. 

1602  FULBECKK  -2nd  Pt.  Parall.  28  It  is  on  both  sides 
obligatorious. 

Obligatory  (fbligatari),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
obligat ori-tts ,  i.  ppl.  stem  of  obligare  to  OBLIGE  : 
see  -OKY.] 

1.  Imposing  obligation,  binding   in    law  or  on 
the  conscience ;    of  the  nature  of  an  obligation  ; 
that  must  be  done  or  practised.     Const,  on,  upon 
(ft  to,  \  of). 

1502  Ord.  Crystal  Afcn  (W.  de  W.  1506)  III.  i.  140  Also  it 
is  a  thynge  obligatorye.  a  1626  BACUN  (J.),  Whether  it  be 
not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes.  1655  FUI.LHR  C/i.  Hist. 
ill.  i.  §  14  This  his  confirmation  of  King  Edward's  taws 
was  ..  but  a  personal  act  ..  and  no  whit  obligatory  of  his 
posterity.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  132  Many 
things  enacted  in  the  Old  Testament,  .which  are  not  now., 
obligatory  on  us  Christians.  1702  ECHARD  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710) 
10  They  were  not  obligatory  to  other  nations.  1795  BURKE 
Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  185  There  are  situations ..  in 
which,  therefore,  these  duties  are  obligatory.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  1.  478  The  obligatory  and  containing  power  of 
the  good  is  as  nothing.  1888  Titnes  (weekly  ed.)  6  Apr.  16/4 
A  Royal  decree  . .  making  it  obligatory  on  managers  of 
theatres  in  Madrid  to  light  those  buildings  by  electricity. 

2.  Creating  or  constituting  an  obligation  ;  esp.  in 
•writing  (bill,  etc.)  obligatory  =  OBLIGATION  2. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  182  Stippos  the 
Capitane,  wald  obliss  him  be  his  lettres  obligators.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  clxii,  As  the  strengthe  of  the  letter 
oblygatprye  wytnessyd.  a  1548  HALI.  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  246 
A  sufficient  instrument  obligatorie.  .for  the,.contentacion  of 
the  same  money.  1644  BULWER  Chirol.  108  In  all  obligatory 
bargaines  and  pledges.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isls  200 
They  commonly  deliver  obligatory  acts  to  their  Masters, .  .by 
which  writings  they  oblige  themselves  to  serve  them,  .three 
years.  1691  BOYLE  Will  Wks.  1772  I.  Life  160  Whereas  my 
servant  John  Warr  is  indebted  unto  me  in  the  sum  of  50^.  by 
bond  or  bill  obligatory.  1776  Trial  of  Nttndoc&inar  23/2, 
1  never  heard  of  his  putting  his  seal  to  obligatory  papers, 
on  which  money  was  to  be  received.  i8gz  Daily  News 
30  July  5/3  The  Judge  decided  that  the  fact  that  the 
document  was  not  'under  seal ',  removed  it  from  the  legal 
definition  of  a  '  writing  obligatory '. 

3.  Iliol.   —  OBLIGATE///,  a.  2. 

1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  filed.  I.  513  Obligatory  aerobes,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  oxygen.  1898  Il'ia.  V.  166  If  this 
observation  should  be  confirmed,  the  tubercle  bacillus  could 
no  longer  be  considered  an  obligatory  parasite. 

Hence  Obligatorily  adv.,  in  an  obligatory 
manner,  so  as  to  be  obligatory  ;  O-bligato  riness, 
the  quality  or  fact  of  being  obligatory. 

1563-87  FoxEvJ.  frM.  (1596)230  Being  bound  obligatorilie, 
both  for  himselfe  and  hissuccessors.  1650  R,  HOLLINGWORTH 
E.rcrc.  Usurped  Powers  28  The  obligatorinesse  of  the  Oaths 
and  Covenant.  1755  JOHNSON,  huiissolubly  . .  2  For  ever 
obligatorily.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  419  The  obligatoriness 
of  circumcision  had  at  that  time  been  less  seriously  impugned. 

Oblige  ((?btardg),  ».  Forms:  a.  3  obligi,  4 
-lege,  4-5  -liehe,  5  -lyge,  6  -leege,  7  -lidge,  -liege, 
(-ligue),  8  -Hedge,  -leadg ;  3-  oblige.  P.  3-5 
(-7  Sc.)  oblisoh,  4-5  -lissh,  -lyssh,  4  (6-7  Se.) 
-lish,  5  -lesohe,  (obblish),  7  Sc.  obliesh,  -leish. 
T-  &•  4-5  oblise,  4-6  -lis,  -lys,  5-6  -lyss,  5-7 
-lisa,  6  -leiss,  -leas,  -lesse,  -las,  6-7  -leis.  [a. 
OF.  obliger,  -ier  (1267  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  to  bind 
by  oath  or  promise,  pledge,  render  liable  (also 
red.),  ad.  L.  obligare  to  bind  or  tie  around,  bind 
up,  bind  by  an  oath,  promise,  or  moral  or  legal 
tie,  render  liable,  pledge,  mortgage,  impede,  re- 
strain ,  f.  ob-  towards  +  Kgare  to  tie,  bind.  Formerly 
pronounced  jfolf'd j  after  Fr.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  bind  (a  person)  by  an  oath, 
promise,  contract,  or  any  moral  or  legal  tie  (to 
a  person  or  a  course,  or  to  do  a  thing) ;  to  put 
under  an  obligation  or  engagement,  to  engage. 
Now  only  in  Law. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7995  |>o  adde  william  vr  kinc:..to 
him  vaste  iobliged  \v.r.  oblischedj  pe  king  of  scotlond. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  41  See  fcci  bat  bei  oblesche  no  man  to  t«r 
maner  of  pouert.  a.  1548  HALL  Cliron. ,  Hen.  VII 2  All  menne 
were  perdoned.  .whiche  would.. by  othe  be  obliged  truly  to 


8,7.3  It.1!as  bt!en  commonly  suppos'd,  That  a  Father  could 
oblige  his  Posterity  to  that  Government,  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  Subject.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  viii,  My  father  had 
obliged  me  to  the  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promise 
.._but  by  a  penalty  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  incur.  1880 


is  only  the  latter  that  is  obliged. 

2.  reft.  To  bind  oneself  by  an  oath,  promise,  or 
contract  (to  a  person,  to  a  course  or  to  do  some- 
thing, -\that  something  shall  be  done);  to  come 
under  an  obligation,  to  pledge,  engage  oneself. 


OBLIGE. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2161  Hii  horn  wolde  obligi  £  siker- 
nesse  vinde  gode  To  here  honi  dene  hor  truage.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George}  503  pane  sais  ^e  wich  :  *gyf 
I  ne  ma  Ourcum  his  craft..  I  oblige  me..  But  ransoninge  to 
thole  dede  '.  1405  RollsofParlt.  Ill,  605/2  We.  .oblyssyng 
us,  by  thys  pre^entes,.  .to  fulfill  all  maner  accordez.  a  1575 
fJium.  Qccurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  308  We  obleiss  ws,  and 
promeiss  that  ..  the  said  abstinence  of  weir  ..  sail  con- 
tinew.  1609  W.  M.  ManinMoone  (1849)  37  Having  plighted 
your  faith  and  solemnly  obliged  yourselfe  unto  an  husband. 
1664  MAKVKLL  Curt-.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  154  The  time  for  which 
he  had  obliged  himself  being  expired.  1721  in  T.  W.  Marsh 
Early  Friends  iii.  (1886)  29  We  Desire  John  Croker  to  take 
his  place  and , .  we  doe  obleadg  our  selves  to  give  him  40  shili. 
1890  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Sept.  7/3  In  gratitude  for  the  bequest 
of  Preston,  the  town  council  obliged  themselves  to  his  son 
to  build  that  aisle  to  his  memory. 
f  b.  /';//;-.  (for  reft.}  Sc.  Obs. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \\.  xxv'i,  I  obleis  be  my  hand,  He 
sail  obserue  in  all  pointis  sour  behest.  1567  in  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  ^1842)34  That  these  praisent  oblishes  to  reforme  them- 
selves. 1634  Ibid.  374  We  . .  undersubscryve,  and  oblishes 
and  promises  to  obey  the  wholl  contents  of  the  said  letter. 

t  3.  trans.  Si.  To  make  (lands,  property,  a  posses- 
sion) a  guarantee  or  security  for  the  discharge  of 
a  promise  or  debt ;  to  pledge,  pawn,  or  mortgage. 
Alsoy?^.  to  pledge  (one's  life,  honour,  etc.)-  Obs. 

1*97  R,  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6771  pe  emperour  of  rome  to  him.. 
Obhgede  [v .  r.  obleged]  bi  his  messagers  alle  bing  J>at  was 
his.  1388  WVCLIK  Prov.  xxiL  26  Nyle  ihou  be  with  hem 
that  oblischen  [1382  ficche  doun]  her  houdts,  and  that  pro. 
feren  hem  silf  borewis  for  dettis.  1395  PURVEY  Remonstr. 
(1851)  81  King  Jon  oblisshide  his  rewme  of  Ingelond  and  his 
lordshipe  of  Irelond  in  a  thousand  mark,  to  be  paied  yeer  bi 
yeer.  1474  CAXTON  Ckesse  131  Yf  thou  wylt  oblyge  thy  sowle 
to  me  ayenst  my  hors  I  wyl  playe  wyth  the.  1675  MARVELL 
Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  449  The  gentlemen.,  were  ordered  to 
oblige  each  their  honour,  not  to  take  any  resentment.  1700 
TVKREI.L  Hist.  Eng.  II.  928  [He]  forbid  all  the  Prelates., 
to  oblige  their  Lay- Fees  to  the  See  of  Rome.  1750  BEAWKS 
Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  113  The  ship  is  tacitly  obliged  for  their 
wages. 

t  b.  To  agree  to  as  obligatory.     Obs.  rare. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xni,  iii.  83  The  haly  promys  and  the 
bandis  gent  Of  pece  and  concord  oblisit  and  sworn. 

4.  a.  Of  an  oath,  promise,  law,  command,  etc.: 
To  bind  (a  person) ;  to  make  (one)  morally  or 
legally  bound  to  some  action  or  conduct,  or  to  do 
something ;  also,  to  a  person  (obs.  exc.  in  Law}. 

£-1380  WYCLIF  AW.  Wks.  III.  70  SiHn  gode  deedis,  in 
Goddis  myraclis,  oblischen  men  moore  to  serve  God.  a  1548 
HALI,  Ckrou.,  Hen.  VII  28  b,  The  statutes  and  ordinaunces 
..dothe  not  oblige  and  bynde  them  to  that  case,  but  in  cer- 
tayne  poyntes.  1589  R.  BKUCE  Serm.  (1843)  28  The  com- 
mand oblishes  you  to  obey.  1640  W.  BALL  Power  of  Kings 
8  As  the  Kings  Oath  tieth  and  ooligeth  Him  to  the  People, 
certainly  the  Peoples  Oath  tieth  and  obligeth  them  to  the 
King.  1741  WATTS  hnfrov.  Atindi.  i.  (1801)  15  Christianity 
so  much  the  more  obliges  us. .to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
the  true  God.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  I.  449  The 
names  of  those  whom  vicinity  obliges  to  attendance  are  read 
over  morning  and  evening. 

b.  \Vithsimpleobj.:  To  bind,  to  be  binding  on 
(a  person,  conscience).     Also  absoL 

1:1400  Apol.  Loll.  ioi  Four  Jringisare  requirid  to  ilk  vowe 
f>at  oblischi)>.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Pou<er  Parlt.  i.  (ed.-a) 
47  Yet  these  Lawes  would  no  wayes  obliege  them,  unlesse 
they  voluntarily  consented  and  submitted  to  them  in  Parlia- 
ment. 1673  MARVELL  Kek.  Transp.  II.  241  You  say  they 
are  no  Laws  unless  they^  oblige  the  Conscience.  1728 
WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  vil  153  Two  inconsistent  laws  can- 
not both  oblige. 

c.  pass.    To  be  obliged :  to  be  bound  by  a  legal 
or  moral  tie. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxviii.  (Adrian)  165  He  wes  obliste 
til  his  wyfe  To  speke  with  her  in-to  his  lyfe.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  ofAlfonce  ix,  I  promysed  to  the  nought  at  al,  in  the 
presence  of  whom  1  am  oblyged  or  bound.  155*  ABP. 
HAMILTON  Cutech.  (1884)  43  We  ar  oblissit  to  lufe  God. 
1609  SKENE  Rug.  Maj.  sb  (Stat.  Will.  c.  19),  The  wyfe  is 
nocht-oblisched  to  accuse  hir  husband.  1673  CAVE  Prim. 
C/tr.  in.  i.  (1673)  268  That  Duty  and  Respect,  wherein  we 
stand  obliged  to  others.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxi.  244 
Martyr  excused  his  coming,  partly  because  he  was  obliged 
to  the  city  and  church  of  Zurick.  1810  HORSLEY  Scrm,  fi8n) 
439  Thus  it  should  seem  that  Christians  are  clearly  obliged 
to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath. 

II.  6.    fa.   trans.  To  make  (any  one)  subject 
or  liable  to  a  bond,  penalty,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1340  Aycttb.  113  pe  zenuolle  be  one  zenne  dyadlich..is 
y-obliged  to  zuo  ane  greate  gauelinge.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  F  773  This  cursed  synne  anoyeth  greuousliche  hem 
that  it  haunten  And  first  to  hire  soule,  for  he  obligeth  it  to 
synne  and  to  peyne  of  deeth.  1533  GAU  Richt  I/ay  105 
Quhen  Adam  sinnit  he  oblist  hime  self  and  al  his  offspring 
to  the  eternal  deid.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gf.  Exemp.  Pref. 
§  14  It  is  to  be  inquired  how  these  became  laws;  obliging 
us  to  sin,  if  we  transgress. 

b.  refl.  To  render  oneself  liable  to  punishment, 
to  involve  oneself  in  guilt.  (Lat.  $e  obligare?)  Now 
only  in  Civil  Law. 

138*  WYCLIF  Prov.  xiii.  13  Who  bacbiteth  to  any  thing,  he 
obhsheth  hymself  in  to  the  time  to  come.  1880  MUIRHEAD 
Gaius  in.  §  208  Most  agree  that,  as  theft  depends  upon 
intent,  such  a  child  can  only  oblige  himself  in  respect  of  it 
when  he  is  close  upon  puberty. 

III.  6.  trans.    To  bind  or  make  indebted  (f  to 
oneself)   by  conferring  a  benefit  or  kindness ;  to 
gratify  with  or  by  doing  something ;  to  do  a  sen-ice 
to,  confer  a  favour  on;  fto  be  of  service  to,  to 
benefit  (obs,}. 

1567  TUBKHV.  Ovitf*  Ej>,  71  And  oblige  mee  unto  thee  by 
tins  boonc.  a  1610  HI.ALEY  Thcopkrasttts  (1636?  83  If  any 


OBLIGE. 

tiiun  be  oblig'd,  lie  will  command  him  (o  remember  the 
favour.  1615  G.  SAMA-S  /V.ir-.  -•  Here  take  oh  /.mi  this 
ring  of  gold,  and  by  giuing  it  to  the  sea,  oblige  it  vnto  thee. 
1616  T.  HUWKlm]  Cauaiu's  Holy  Crt.  38  Pliny  ..  pro- 
nounceth..'1'liat  tile  greatest  diuinily  is  to  see  a  ni..n,i!l 
man  oblige  his  like.  1670  COFIUN  Esfi-rHOn  i.  n.  60  That 
her  Family  had  obliii'd  Hungary  with  a  Queen,  and  France 
with  a  (Jaston  de  Foix.  1775  SHERIDAN  Kirah  V.  iii,  O 
pr.iy,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir  Lucius.  1840  DICKKNS 
IS.irit.  Km/gc  xv,  Oblige  me  with  the  milk.  1885  SIR 
W.  V.  FIELD  in  I,<iu<  A'e/.  15  Queen's  Bench  Div.  413 
The  customer  requested  the  appellant,  to  oblige  her,  to  send 
the  loaves  home  with  other  goods  she  had  purchased. 
b.  Said  of  the  service,  kindness,  etc. 

1638  DAKKR  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  8;  If  this  tender- 
nesse  proceeded  from  a  soft  effeminate  spirit,  yet  it  would. . 
oblige  me  innnitely  unto  you.  1685  BAXTER /'am//ir.  N.  '/"., 
Koitt.  xvi.  3-4  The  ..  helping  an  eminent  Minister,  may 
oblige  many  Churches.  1796  SIK  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  (1831) 
II.  439  Your  early  attention  to  this  application,  will  much 
oblige,  Sir,  your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant. 

C.  absoi.  To  confer  a   favour ;    esp.    to   favour 
a  company  (with  some  performance^.  co//o<j. 

1735  Por-K  Prol.  Sat,  208  So  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd 
[rime  besieg'd].  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  vi,  Sir,  would 
you  oblecgc  with  the  snuffers.  1888  /'all  Mall  C.  16  Nov. 
7/1  To-night,  Mr.  Grossmith..and  all  the  talents  will  oblige. 
1897  tr«  Balzac's  Cousin  foils  12  He  *  obliged'  at  the 
pianoforte.  1899  //  'cstui.  Gas.  15  Apr.  2/1  A  chairman 
was  elected,  obliged  with  a  song,  and  then  called  upon  u 
member  of  the  company.  When  gents  were  shy,  or  dry, 
or  both,  professional  talent  obliged. 

7.  pass.  To  be  bound  to  a  person  by  ties  of 
gratitude;  to  owe  or  feel  gratitude;  to  be  indebted 
to  a  person  (or  thing)  for  something.  Now  said 
only  in  reference  to  small  services,  esp.  in  making 
an  acknowledgement  or  request;  also,  formally, 
where  there  is  no  real  indebtedness,  as  in  ordering 
goods  from  a  tradesman,  etc. 

a  1548  HALL  Cknn,,  Hen.  Vll  39  Yf  yt  chaunce  me  by 
your  ayde..to  recover.. I  ..shalbe  so  muche  obliged  and 
bounde  unto  you.  1619  WOTTON  Let.  in  Eug.  f,  Germ. 
(Camden)  49  For  the  foresaid  resolution  in  youre  Ma11* 
ymplying..the  good  of  so  manie  of  your  freindes,  they  held 
themselves  eternally  obliged.  i6oa  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect. 
viii.  295  To  those  Hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  Metals. 
17*6  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Voy.  53,  I  told  them,  1  was 
very  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  Good-will.  1791  Genii. 
Mag.  32/2  The  republick  of  letters  is  innnitely  obliged  to 
M.  Coste  for  the  pains  he  has  taken.  1836  MACAULAY  in 
Trevelyan  Life  I.  vi.  453  There  is  an  oversight  in  the  article 
on  Bacon,  which  1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
correct. 

t8.  traits.  In  looser  sense:  To  gratify,  please, 
attract,  charm.  Obs. 

1633-95  (see  OBLIGING  ///.  a.  2  b].  1673  S.  C.  Art  of  Cam- 
platsance  8  Without  which  it  is  impossible  to  oblige  in 
conversation.  1679  G.  R.  tr.  Boyatuau's  Tlieat.  World 
Dcd.  2  Perceiving  many  things  in  it  which  did  oblige  my 
fancy.  1709  SWIFT  Triticaf  Ess.,  It  was  reasonable  to 
suppose,  you  would  be  very  much  obliged  with  any  thing, 
that  was  new. 

IV.  9.   trans.  To  constrain,  esp.  by  moral  or 
legal  force  or  influence ;  to  force,  compel,     a.  to 
do  something. 

1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromcna  91,  I  will  obey  you 
liny  Lord)  for  all  things  oblige  me  so  to  doe.  1715  DE  FOE 
Font  Instruct,  l.  iii.  (1841)  I.  64  From  this  time  I  resolve  to 
oblige  all  my  family  to  serve  God.  1778  Trial  a/  Nundo. 
comar  23/2  He  is  so  weak  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  be 
held  up  by  people  when  he  came  out  of  the  house.  1808 
PIKE  .Sources  Mississ.  in.  215,  I  will  give  you  a  certificate 
from  tinder^  my  hand  of  my  having  obliged  you  to  march. 
1896  T.  F.  Tour  £thu.  /,  iv.  83  The  royal  officials  committed 
so  many  misdeeds  that  the  king  on  his  return  was  obliged 
to  make  a  stern  example. 

b.  to  a  course  of  action,  etc. 

1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  66  See  here  the  reasons 
which  obliged  this  illustrious  Prince  to  his  resolution,  and 
the  true  Motives  of  so  glorious  an  action.  1712  DE  FOE 
Plague  153  Self-preservation  obliged  the  people  to  these 
severities.  1875  HOIVELLS  Foregone  Concl.  129  It  is  flattering 
to  a  man  to  be  indispensable  to  a  woman  so  long  as  he  is 
not  obliged  to  it 

t  O.  To  restrain  from  action,  etc.   Obs. 

Ci66l  Mary.  Argylfs  Last  Will  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1746) 
VIII.  20/1  [Argyle]  being. .to  oblige  from  the  Rebellion 
then  on  r  oot,  created  a  Marquis.  1709  J.  JOHNSON  Clcrgym. 
1/ade  .V.  n.  p.  Ixxi,  To  oblige  the  delinquent  from  the 
exercise  of  his  function. 

10.  To  render  imperative ;  to  necessitate. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  82  In  some  sort  to 
oblige  their  dependance  upon  his  acts  and  fortunes.  1742 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  60  Policy. .obliged  from  the  dear 
Gentleman  this  Frankness  and  Acknowlegement.  1866 
Corah,  tiff,  Dec.  734  The  custom  of  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  obliged  this  double  authorship. 

V.  tH.  trans.   To   fasten   or  attach  closely; 
to  bind,  tie  up.   Obs. 

1*5*. STANLEY  Hist.  Pliilos.  vm.  (1701)  333/1  Touching  is 
a  Spirit  extended  from  the  Hegemonick  part  to  the  Super- 
ficies, so  that  it  percciveth  that  which  is  obliged  to  it.  1718 
MOTTEUX  Quix.  n.  xvi.  U865)  293  As  soon  as  Maritornes 
had  fastened  him,  she .. left  him  so  strongly  obliged,  that  it 
was  impossible  he  should  disengage  himself. 

t!2.  To  fetter,  ensnare.  Obs, 

"  '340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xix.  9  pai  ere  obligid  and  hai  fell. 
1382  \VVCLIF  Ps.  xix.  c,  Thei  ben  oblisht,  and  fellen. 

tObli'ge,  ib.  Oi>s.  rare-'.  In  7  obliege. 
[f.  prec.  vb.]  Obligation. 

1611,  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvii.  S  ?i.  858  Whethci  lie 
did  it  in  policy,  .or  else  of  ducty  of  obliege . .  is  \  nt-truine. 

Oblige,  obs.  form 
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tObligea-nt.a.  Obs.  [a.     .u, 
pr.  pple.  of  obliger  to  OBLIGE.]     ObUftOfi. 

tiJUU.SautmiCwrl*  fol.  S,  Reputed  the  most  civill 

"ligcant  Pnnccof  all  the  world.   ,1  1734  NOKIII  / 
i.   in.  $  lo,  (1740)  193  It  is  prodigious  that  a  Parcel  of.. 
Lyes.,  shall  be  thus  tenderly  treated  in  the   .1(1  .n,.|  ..hligeant 
"ii$  "'.Superstructures  and  subsequent  Additions. 

Obliged  (iblai-dgd),  ///.  a.  [-EU  i.j 

1.  Bound  by  law,  duty,  or  any  moral  tie,  esp.  one 

of  gratitude;  under  obligation  ;  now  chiefly  in  phr. 

obliged  servant,  used  in  signing  a  letter,  etc. 


tolw  said  by  Masters  of  Families,  Curates,  Tutors  or  other 
obliged  Persons.  1764  REID  Inquiry  Ded.,  Your  Lordship's 
most  obliged  and  most  devoted  Servant.  1861  THACKEUAY 
Let.  t  May  in  Athenxum  (1891)  20  June  800/2  Believe  me 
Your  obliged  faithful  Sery'.  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

2.  f  a.  Rendered  binding  or  obligatory,  boundcn 
(obs.'}.  b.  Compelled,  necessitated. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  Ixvi.  i  It  is  the  obliged  duty  of 
all-  '*9'  STEVENSON  &OSBOURNI:  Wrecker  xii,  Every  spoke 
of  the  wheel  a  rash  but  an  obliged  experiment. 

t  3.  Pledged.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  K  IL  vi.  7  O  ten  times  faster  Venus 
Pidgions  flye  To  steale  loues  bonds  new  made,  then  they 
are  wont  To  keepe  obliged  faith  vnforfaited. 

Hence  Obligedly  (-edli)  adv.,  in  an  obliged 
manner ;  Obli-gedneis  (-ednes),  the  condition  or 
fact  of  being  obliged. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  b  v,  A  little  monument  of  that 
great  respect  I  oblidgedly,  and  deservedly  bear  you.  1661 
J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  VlKfVyj)  jo  He  was.. the  chief 
author  of  the  election  of  Innocent  Xth,  who  carrieth  himself 
to  this  prince  most  affectionately,  obligedly,  and  in  way  of 
gratitude.  1687  BOYLE  Martyrd.  Theodora  XL  (1703)  150 

.isplayed 


Also  6  oblyge,  -lige.     [f. 


obUoedly,  A.  Tennyson. 

Obligee  ((Mid*,/-) 
OBLIGE  v.  :  see  -EE.] 

1.  Law.  One   to   whom  another   is    bound   by 
contract ;  the  person   to  whom  a  bond  is  given. 
(Correlative  to  obligor. >< 

"574  tr-  Littleton's^  Tenures  104  b,  If  y  oblyge .. release 
to  the  obligor  al  actions,  a  1615  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636) 
61  So  vpon  condition  that  the  Obligee  shall  bring  to  the 
Obligors  shop  (being  a  tailor)  three  yards  of  cloth  which 
shall  be  shapen,  and  the  Obligor  to  make  the  Obligee  a 
gowneof  it:  the  Obligor  must  shape  it.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comitt,  II.  xx.  341  If  the  condition . .  becomes  impossible  by 
..the  act  of  the  obligee  himself,  there  the  penalty  of  the 
obligation  is  saved.  1841  S.  WARKEN  Ten  Thousand  a  year 
xvii,  The  obligee  of  the  bond.,  was  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
t  b.  One  who  undertakes  an  obligation.  Obs. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  261-2  Nomore  to  be  accounted 
a  testament ..  then ..  the  draught  of  an  obligation  Is  to  be 
accounted  for  an  obligation  before  it  be  sealed  and  deliuered 
by  the  oblige  as  his  actc  and  deede.  1689  De/.  Liberty 
agst.  Tyrants  144  Can  the  bankrumpting  of  one  of  the 
Obligees  quit  the  rest  of  their  ingagement  ? 

2.  One  who  is  under  obligation  on  account  of 
benefits  or  kindnesses  received. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  o/ Survey  Ep.  Ded.  i  Presidents 
of  worthy  witts  and  particular  Obligees  to  eminent  Patrons. 
«68a  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Backhm.)  Caajices  Wks.  (1714)  172,  I  am 
so  highly  your  Obligee  for  the  manner  of  your  Enquiries. 
1817  LYTTON  Pelham  xxiii,  If  you  wish  to  please,  you  will 
find  it  wiser  to  receive— solicit  even— favours,  than  to  accord 
them  ;  for  the  vanity  of  the  obliger  is  always  flattered — that 
of  the  obligee  rarely. 

Obligement  (f^bbi-d^ment).  Also  6-7  Sc. 
oblis-,  obleis-.  [f.  OBLIGE  v.  +  -MENT.] 

1.  The  fact  of  obliging  or  binding  oneself  by 
formal  promise  or  contract ;  a  contract,  covenant ; 
=  OBLIOATION  2.   Obs.  exc.  in  Civil  Law. 

1584  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  325/2  Conforme  to 
thair  oblismentis  and  contractis  respectme  maid  wi  the 
said  Colonel!  thairvpoun.  1611  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr. 
(1876)  38  What  man  dare  trust  his  friend  . .  yea  almost  vpon 
the  surest  obligement  that  may  be  deuiesed  or  drawne  ? 
1671  True  fronton/.  207  If  he  confirms  the  samine  by  an 
Oath,  the  force  and  vertue  thereof  doth  also  reach  all  the 
off-spring,  concerned  in  the  obligement.  1839  in  Penney 
Linlitligowshirc  rga  With  obligements  by  the  baillies  of 
Queensferry  to  him,  obliging  themselves  to  remove  therefrom 
when  desired.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  L  f  192  As  regards 
alienation  or  obligement. 

2.  Obligation  (moral  or  legal) ;   obligation   for 
benefits  or  kindnesses  received;  a  kindness,  favour. 

1611  SPKED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  S  12.  538  Finding  hee 
had  not  the  sway  hee . .  thought  hee  deserued  (by  obligement 
of  his  first  Agency  about  the  Crowne).    1664  DRYDEN  Rival 
Ladies  it.  i,  This  I  would  endure.  And  more,  to  cancel  my 
obligements  to  him.   17*1  CIBBER  Com.  Lovers  in,  Yet  I  have 
some  Obligements  to  him :  He  teaches  me  new  Airs  on  the 
Guitarre.     1818  LAMB  in  Blacltu:  Mag.  XXIV.  773  All  my 
leisure  . .  Would  not  express  a  tythe  of  the  obligements  I 
every  hour  incur.     Mod.  (Sc.)  '  It  would  be  a  great  oblige- 
ment if  you  would,  etc.' 

fb.  Attachment  ^by  affection  or  regard;.  Obs. 
1647  N'  BACON  Disc.  Coot.  Eng.  i.  ii,  The  deep  obligement 
of  the  people  unto  these  their  Rabbics,  in  a  devotion  beyond 
the  reach  of  other  Natiun-. 

t  c.  A  bond  of  union;  a  tie.  Obs. 
1627   Tailing  o/  Saint  Esprit  in  Ilarl.  .»//.* .    Main.)  IIL 

<•  obligements  which  bind  them  lo  tint  nation. 
1 3.  Compulsion,  constraint.  Vbs.  rare. 


OBLIGINGNESS. 

'*«'    Nl  i.  11851)  j  Urgently  pretending  • 

and  obligement  of  Joyning  lue  body  in  a  fuiu.  .a 
reverence. 

t  Obli  gence.   Obs.  rare-1,    [ad.  r  .  oi'L 
I.  olili^'fr  to  OHLIUC  :  sec  -E.\ch,  -ANct;  cf.  mcd.L. 
obligdntiiiJ]     Obligation. 

1610  W.  KOLKINOIIAM  .  I  ri  a/ Survey  To  Rdr.  3  They  now 
slight  their  Lords  and  amoundrc  their  Obligencc. 

Obliger  f/tiai-djM).  [f.  OULIUE  v.  +  -EH'.] 
One  who  obliges. 

1.  One  who  binds  another  to  the  performance  ol 
a  contract,  law,  or  duty ;  one  who  imposes  obliga- 
tion,    (f  In  early  quots.,  One  to  whom  another  u 
bound:  —  OBLIGEE  i.) 

i6jo  HOBBES  De  Corp.  Pol  16  Universally.. all  obligations 
.ire  determmable  at  the  Will  of  the  Obliger.  1651  —  Covt. 
•f  Sac.  ii.  §  13.  27,  I  call  him  the  Obliger  to  whom  any  one  u 
lyed,  and  the  Obliged  him  who  U  lyed.  1651  G.  W.  tr. 
Cnvets  tnst.  175  If  the  Covenanter  thinkcth  and  uipposcth 
one  thing  and  the  Obliger  another,  the  Covenant  u>  no  more 
valid  then  [etc.).  1738  WAKUUKIOH  Div.  Legal.  1. 45  Obliga- 
tion, in  general,  necessarily  implies  an  Obliger.  a  18*1 
SHU.I.EY  Pr.  Wks.  (1888)  II.  197  There  can  be  no  obligation 
without  an  obliger.  1895  Kdin.  Rev.  July  219  Obligation 
implies  at  least  two  terms — the  obliged  and  the  obliger. 

2.  One  who  confers  an  obligation  or  favour. 
1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lilt.  (voL  I.)  in  You  are 

so  gracious  an  obliger,  that  it  doth  even  augment  the  value 
of  your  bounty.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  ii.  15 
Shall  it  be  said,  that  fear  makes  us  more  gentle  obligers 
than  love  ?  1893  K.  GRAHAME  Pagan  Ess.  69  Some  unfortu- 
nate allusion  shall  pain  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  obliger. 

Oblight,  variant  of  OBI.ITE  v.,  to  forget.  06t. 

Obliging  ((Jblai-dgin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  OBLIGE  v. 
'  +  -ING '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  OBLIGE,  in  its 
various  senses;  obligation.  (Now  only gerundial. 

c  13,80  VivcLieSei.  Wki.  III.  431  It  is  greet  oblishyng  to 
be  bonde  to  perpetual  kepyng  of  siche  maner  signes.  c  1470 
HENRYSON  Mar.  Fat.  x.  (Fox  4-  Wolf)  vii, '  Gaff  I  my  band 
or  oblissing? '  said  he,  '  Or  haif  ye  writ  or  witnes  for  to 
schaw?'  1563  WINJET  Four  Scotr  Thrt  Quest.  Wks.  1888 
1. 60  He  labouris  to  fulfill  his  oblising.  1676  /'/u/.  Trans.  XI. 
Ded.,  Nations .  .contending. .  who  shall  excel  the  other  in  the 
most  beneficial  obliging*  of  Mankind. 

Obliging  (jJbUi-djin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.  T  That  obliges. 

1.  That  imposes  obligation ;  binding  in  law  or 
morality ;  obligatory.     Now  rare. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  iii.  I  54.  161  Whether  the 
Decree  of  a  Counccll,  without  the  Popes  confirmation,  be 
such  an  obliging  proposal!.  1678  J.  BROUN  Life  o/  Faith 
u.  ix.  (1824)  238  The  ceremonial  law  was  not  obliging.  1748 
G.  WHITE  Semi.  (MS.),  Yet  the  Second  [Commandment] 
'  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  is.  .as  necessary 
and  obliging.  (1875  E.  WHITE  Li/e  in  Ckrist  n.  x.  (1878)  99 
The  all-obliging  commandment  of  the  Supreme.] 

2.  Of  persons,  their  disposition,  etc. :  That  con- 
fers or  is  willing  to  confer  kindnesses ;  ready  to 
do  services  or  favours  or  show  polite  attention ; 
complaisant,  courteous,  civil,  accommodating. 

163*  J.  HAYWAHU  tr.  Biondts  Eronteiia  86  You  being  the 
obliging,  I  must  consequently  needs  be  the  obliged  unto  you. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7V«p.  (1677)  305  Of  a  very  gentle  and 
obliging  Nature.  iwa  Miss  WiLKtsm  Wilkes's(.0rr.(ibQ$) 
IV.  102  My  uncle  Heaton  was  so  obliging  as  to  call  here 
yesterday.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  65  The  inn., 
was  clean  and  comfortable  ..  and  the  landlady  civil  and 
obliging,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  81  Keppel 
had  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper. 

b.   Of  actions,  words,  etc. :    Courteous,  civil, 
polite  ;  f  gratifying,  pleasing  (obs.). 
1635-56  COWLKY  Davideis  ill.  931  All  that  was  done,  or 

1    said ;  the  Grief,  Hope,  Fears,  His  troubled  Joys,  and  her 

i  obliging  Tears.  1651  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  .V.  Papers  (Cam. 
den)  293  His  Majesty's  gracious  letter.. was  not  only  most 
welcome  but  very  obliging,  a  1713  ELLWooDv-JwrVfVt^.  11765) 
193  The  Endowments  of  her  Mind  were  every  way  extra- 
ordinary and  highly  obliging.  1761  CowrtR  Lett.  Wks.  1837 
XV.  67  My  principal  design  is  to  thank  you  ..  for  your 
obliging  present.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II. 
vii.  112  He  spoke  some  obliging  words  to  Gen.  Coborn  on  the 
feat  of  gallantry'  he  had  displayed. 
Obli  giilgly,  adv.  [I.  prec.  +  -LY  *.]  In  an 

i  obliging  manner,  so  as  to  oblige,  a.  In  a  binding 
manner,  so  as  to  impose  obligation ;  so  as  to 
force  or  constrain,  b.  So  as  to  confer  a  lavour  or 
gratification ;  courteously,  with  kindly  manner. 

1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  603  Torments,  which 
my  resolution  is  so  obligingly  ready  to  confer  on  me.  1661 
BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Kat.  Pkilos.  I.  it  23  The  Resident's  arrival 
being  obligingly  suspended  till  the  palace  was  made  ready 
to  entertain  him.  1676  CL-DWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  L  v.  807 
Something  unjust  or  unlawful,  which  therefore  cannot  be 
obligingly  commanded  by  any  authority  whatsoever.  1741 
MIUULEIOX  Cuero  II.  vu.  5  Nothing.. could  be  said  more 

i  obligingly  either  in  his  words  or  manner.  1848  C.  BRONTE 
J.  Eyre  x,  She  obligingly  consented  to  act  as  mediatrix. 

Obligingness,    [f.  as  prec.  +  -SKSS.]    The 

quality  of  being  obliging,  a.  Binding  quality  or 
character,  obligatoriness.  b.  Readiness  to  oblige 
by  doing  a  service  or  favour;  complaisance, 
courtesy ;  kindness. 

1638  Lu.  DIGBY  Lett.  (1651' j  It  is  an  inconvenience  drawn 
uponyou  by  your  excess  of  favour  and  obligingness.  1648 
La  FAIKPAX,  etc.  Remmstr.  34  These  Declarations.. will 
remaine  . .  perpetual!  witnesses  against  the  validity  there- 
of, or  any  obligingness*:  to  them.  1790  MAP.  D  AHBLAV 
Diary  Aug..  She  b  always  happy  when  permitled  to  show 
her  native  obligingness.  1811 

:  ,>)cd  wiih  ill-  '*;' 
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OBLIGOR. 

and  accessibility  is  more  rare  in  monarchical  England  than 
it  is  in  republican  America. 

Obligor  (p'bligj?M).  Law.  Also  6-7 -our,  8 -eor 
(-d.z,p:i).  [f.  OBLIGE  v.  +  -OB.]  One  who  binds  him- 
self to  another  by  contract ;  the  person  who  gives 
a  bond  or  obligation.  (Correlative  with  ootigee.) 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  39  §  80  If  any  manours..be. . 
in  the  season  and  possession  of.  .persones,  other  then  the 
obligour  or  obligours.  1574,  1625  [see  OBLIGEE  ij.  1628 
COKE  On  Litt.  212  If  the  Obligor  or  Lessor  pay  a  lesser 
.summc.  .and  the  Obligee  or  Feoffee  receiueth  it,  this  is  a 
good  satisfaction.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II.  56  We, 
Don  T.  B.  Garravin  . .  as  principal  Debtor,  and  Obligeor ; 
and  Don  T.  B.  Molinari,  as  Security. .acknowledge  that  we 
owe.  .to  Dona  M.  del  Duque,  three  Thousand  Dollars.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  465  It  was  more  convenient  that 
the  counsellor  should  give  his  advice  to  the  obligee,  than  to 
the  oblig_or.  1879  TOURGEE  Fool's  Err.  xx.  (1880)  113  The 
obligor,  in  his  indefinite  promise  to  pay,  had  vanished. 
fb.  =  OBLIGER  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  7  Now  here  let  any  man  see . . 
whether  our  Author  does  no_t  make  obedience  to  consist,  on 
the  obligors  Dart,  in  conformity  to  a  delegate  and  subordinate 
power  of  their  own  making. 

Obligfulate  (fbli-girfUt),  a.  Bot.  [See  OB-  2.] 
Applied  to  a  ligulate  floret  of  a  composite  flower, 
having  the  ligula  on  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer 
side. 

1857  >n  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1891  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Ob- 
ligitlate,  Cassini's  term  for  a  floret  of  a  composite  plant 
when  there  is  a  small  ligula  on  the  inner  side,  as  in  Z<£gea. 

fObli-gurate.z/.  Obs.  rare- •".  [irreg.:  see  next.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Oblignrate,  to  spend  in  belly-cheere. 

t  Obligure,  v.  Obs.  rare-0.  \z.d..\J.obligiiri-re, 

f.  oo  (OB- 1)  -l-  ligurlre  to  be  dainty,  lick,  lick  up.] 

1633  COCKERAM  n,  To  Banquet,  Obligure. 

Oblike,  obs.  form  of  OBLIQUE  a. 

t  Obliiua' tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
next.]  Covering  or  stopping  up  with  mud  or 
slime ;  silting  up, 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Oblimatioti,  a  dawbing  or  covering 
over  with  mud  or  soft  clay.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New 
.Invent,  p.  Ixiv,  Harbours  . .  destroy'd  by  Oblimation  or 
Sullage. 

t  Oblrme,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  obttmare  to 
cover  with  mud  or  slime,  f.  ob-  (OB- 1  b)  +  limare, 
f.  limus  mud,  slime.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Oblime,  to  couer  with  clay. 

f  Obliquangled,  obs.  form  of  oblique-angled. 

1688  I.  S.  Fortification  5  Obliquangled  [Parallelograms] 
are  such  as  have  oblique  angles. 

Obliquangular  (cblikwoe-ngitfla.!),  a.  [f. mod. 
I,,  obliquangul-us  (f.  oMTgti-us  OBLIQUE  +  angulus 
ANULE)  +  -AR!.]  Oblique-angled. 

1686  ?\.vf  Staffirdsh.  176  Hexaedra  of  equal  obliquangular 
sides.  181:  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  196  The  rays  of 
light  in  passing  through  obliquangular  crystalline  bodies, 
follow  different  laws.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Ob- 
liquangulus,  A  quadrangular,  obliquangular  prism. 

t Obliqua-ngulous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ous.]  =  prec. 

1680  T.  LAWSON  Mite  into  Treat.  33  The  Feats  and  Terms 
of  this  Art,  their  Points,,  .their  Lines,  Parralels,.. Triangle, 
Rectangulous,  Obliquangulous  [etc.], 

t  Obliquate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
obliqual-us,  pa.  pple.  oiobliquare  :  see  OBLIQUE  v."\ 
Bent  to  one  side  ;  twisted  obliquely. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  69  So  that  the  stomach  might 
be  lesse  obliquate  or  crooked. 

t  Obliquate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  obliqual-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obliquare  :  see  OBLIQUE  v.  and  -ATE-*.] 
trans.  To  bend  aside,  twist  obliquely. 

01670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  n.  (1692)  145  Shall  these 
crooked  rules  obliquate  those  loyal  maxims  which  are  so 
strait  in  St  Paul?  111703  WALLIS  Serin.  (1791)  128  They 
represent  God's  simplicity  obliquated  and  refracted  by 
reason  of  many  inadequate  conceptions. 

t  Obliqua'tion.  Obs.  [ad.L.  obliquation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  obliquare:  see  prec.]  A  bending 
aside  or  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  a  twisting  awry. 

a.  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  K///(i683>  394  Tt>at  some  such 
obliquation  of  Religion  hath  hap'ned.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  56  The  right  and  transverse  fibres  are 
decussated  by  the  oblick  fibres,  and  so  must  frame  a  Reticu- 
late and  Qumcuncial  Figure  by  their  Obliquations.  1677 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  109  Obliquations  or  crooked  ways. 
1812  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  xi.  271,  I  . .  passed  through  the 
crowd.. with  a  gradual  obliquation  of  my  body. 

Oblique  (?"bl7-k,  -lai-k),  a.  (sb.)  Also  5  oblyke, 
5-7  -like,  7  -liek.  [ad.  L.  obtiqu-us,  f.  ob-  pref. 

+  an  element  llqu.-,  lie-  (cf.  licinus  bent  upward) : 
cf.  F.  oblique  (13-141(1  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Having  a  slanting  or  sloping  direction  or 
position;  declining  from  the  upright  or  vertical, 
or  from  the  horizontal ;  lying  aslant ;  diverging 
from  a  given  straight  line  or  course. 

Oblique  pianoforte  :  see  quot.  1880. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  207  The stappes  ber  [in  sowthe 
parte  of  Ethioppe]  be  oblike  and  contrarious  [iiM  otlijua  et 
t>3CM  contraria  Jiunt  oeseifia]  to  theyme  whiche  dwelle. . 
vnder  that  pole  artike.  1603  B.  JONSON  Jas.  l.'s  Entertainin., 
bhe  [Anna]  fills  the  year,  And  knits  the  oblique  scarf  that 
girts  the  sphere.  i6z6  BACON  Sylva.  §  131)  Hunter's  Horns.. 


1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  20  r "a  The 'oblique  glance  with 
which  hatred  dolh  always  see  things.    1781  GIBBON  Dcci. 
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not.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  17  My  shadow  was  oblique 
to  the  river.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Oblique  Arcli.. 
also  called  a  skew-arch.  1880  A.  J-  HII-KINS  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  II.  486/1  OUioue  Piano,  a  cottage  pianoforte  ihe 
strings  of  which  are  disposed  diagonally,  instead  of  vertically 
as  is  usual  in  upright  instruments. 
b.  quasi-atfo.  =  OBLIQUELY  i. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  671  They  with  labour  push'd  Oblique 
the  Centric  Globe.  1796  Instr.  %  R'S-  Cavalry  (1813)  88 
If  the  column  halts  oblique. .to  the  new  line,  the  divisions 
will  proportionally  wheel  so  as  [etc.]. 

2.  Specific  uses. 

a.  Geom.  Of  a  line,  a  plane  figure,  or  surface  : 
Inclined  at  some  angle  other  than  a  right  angle. 
Of  an  angle  (less  than  two  right  angles)  :   Either 
greater  or  less  than  a  right  angle.     Of  a  solid,  as 
a  cone,  cylinder,  or  prism :   Having  its  axis  not 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

Oblique  hyperbola,  a  hyperbola  the  asymptotes  of  which 
are  not  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

1571  DICGES  Pantom.  in.  i.  Q  j,  Of  Solides  called  Pris- 
niata,  there  are  two  kindes,  the  one  dirccte  or  vpright . . 
the  other  oblique  or  declining,  whose  Paralelogrammes 
are  obliquely  situate  on  their  base^  1695  ALINCHAM  Guam. 
Epit.  7  An  Oblique  Angle,  is  either  Acute  or  Obtuse, 
1700  J.  WARD  Introd.  Math.  IV.  i.  (1734)  362  A  Scalene, 
or  Oblique  Cone.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Oblique  Plants, 
in  dialing,  are  such  as  recline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline 
toward  the  horizon.  18*6  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  vi.  i,  His 
Highness  held  the  bottle  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the 
chandelier,  1837  BREWSTER  Magnet.  177  A  position  more 
or  less  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  paper, 

b.  Astron.  Oblique  sphere,  the  celestial  or  ter- 
restrial sphere  when  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place ;  which  it  is  at  any  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  except  the  poles  and  the  equator. 
Oblique  ascension,  descemion:   see  ASCENSION  3, 
DESCENSION  5.      Oblique  horizon,  •)•  climate,  one 
which  is  oblique  to  the  celestial  equator. 

1503  KaUndcr  ofShepherdes  I  ij,  They  the  qwych  dwellys 
other  placys  hot  wnder  the  eqwynoxyal  they  hauethayroryzon 
oblyk.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  n.  (1636)  116  If  the  declina- 
tion be  Southward,  then  adde  the  ascentionall  difference  unto 
the  right  ascention,  and  the  sum  shall  be  the  oblique  ascen- 
tion.  Ibid.  in.  i.  xvii.  313  When  is  it  said  to  be  an  oblique 
Horizon,  and  therby  to  make  an  oblique  Spheare?  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  293  In  such  Countries  where 
the  seasons  and  variations  of  weather  more  exactly  followed 
the  Ccelestial  Configurations,  than  in  these  more  oblique 
Climates.  1716  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  223  In  an  Oblique 
Sphere,  where  the  Horizon,  .cuts  the  Equator.. at  oblique 
Angles;  neither  of  them  passes  through  the  Poles  of  the 
other.  1854  TOMLINSON  tr.  Arago's  Astron.  37  The  circles 
described  by  the  stars  are  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  whence 
this  position  of  the  sphere  derives  its  name  of  oblique. 

c.  Anal.  Having  a  direction  parallel  neither  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  body  or  limb,  nor  to  its  trans- 
verse section  ;  said  esp.  of  certain  muscles ;   also 
of  various  lines,  ridges,  ligaments,  etc. 

Oblique  processes  of  the  vertebrx:  —  ZYGAPOPHYSES. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  801  If  each  Muscle  worke  by 
it  selfe,  then  the  oblique  descendent  drawes  the  haunch 
obliquely  to  his  owne  side.. the  oblique  ascendent  leadeth 
the  chest  obliquely  to  the  haunches.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Gard.  Cyrus  hi.  55  Wherein  according  to  common  Anatomy 
the  right  and  transverse  fibres  are  decussated,  by  the  oblick 
fibres.  1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  168  The  two  inferior 
oblique  Processes  of  each  Vertebra.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X. 
141/1  When  the  oblique  muscles  act  together  with  force, 
they  hold  the  eye-ball  firmly  against  the  lids  and  to  the 
nasal  side  of  the  orbit. 

d.  Bot.  Of  a  leaf:  Having  unequal  sides,  inequi- 
lateral ;  see  also  quot.  1776. 

1776  J.  LEE  Introd,  Bot.  (1788)  206  Ol'lique,  when  the 
Base  of  the  Leaf  looks  towards  Heaven,  and  the  Apex  or 
Tip  towards  the  Horizon ;  as  in  Protea.  and  Fritillaria. 
1835  HOOKER  Brit.  Flora  145  Ulntvs  major,  .leaves  ovato- 
acuminate,  very  oblique  at  the  base.  1857  HENFREY  Stem. 
Bot.  53  Oblique,  is  applied  to  leaves  where  the  portions  on 
either  side  of  the  midrib  are  unequal,  as  in  the  Begonias. 

e.  Cryst.   —  MONOCLINIC. 

1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  37  Crystals  of.  .the  Oblique  or 
Monochnic  System. 

f.  Naut.  Oblique  sailing.    (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Oblique  Sailing  (among  Sea-men),  is  when 
a  Ship  runs  upon  some  Rhumb,  between  any  of  the  four 
Cardinal  Points,  and  makes  an  Oblique  Angle  with  the 
Meridian.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Oblique  Sailing, 
is  the  reduction  of  the  position  of  the  ship  from  the  various 
courses  made  good,  oblique  to  the  meridian  or  parallel  of 
latitude. 

g.  Oblique  perspective :  see  PEKSPECTIVE. 

3.  fig.  Not  taking  the  straight  or  direct  course  to 
the  end  in  view ;  not  going  straight  to  the  point ; 
indirectly  stated  or  expressed  ;  indirect. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  407  The  office  ofa  poete  is 
to  transmute  those  thynges  whiche  be  doen  truly  in  to  other 
similitudes  in  oblike  figuraciones  with  pulcritude.  1606 
bHAKS.  Tr.  tf  Cr.  v.  i.  60  The  primatiue  Statue,  and  oblique 
memoriall  of  Cuckolds.  1618  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  423 
His  pleading  Innocency  was  an  oblique  taxing  of  the  Justice 
of  the  Realms  upon  him.  1735  BOLINGBROKE  OK  Parties 
Ded.  (1738)  27  Innuendo's,  and  Parallels,  and  oblique 
Meanings.  1778  JOHNSON  in  Boswcll  25  Apr.,  All  censure 
of  a  man  s  self  is  oblique  praise.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  II.  iv.  vii.  255  Good  reasons  existed  for  precluding 
»t  Governor  from  s1"*  oblique  channels  of  gain.  1876 
MozLEY  Univ.  Scrm.  vi.  134  The  language  of  oblique  and 
indirect  expression.  1883  FKOUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  iv  45 
Oblique  accusations . .  were  raised  against  him. 


OBLIQUELY. 

b.  Of  an  end,  result,  etc.  :  Indirectly  aimed  at; 
resulting  or  arising  indirectly. 

1528  Fox  Let.  to  Gardiner  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I. 
App.  xxvi.  So  Wherby  may  arise  . .  oblique  dammage  or 
prejudice  to  the  see  apostolique.  1630  DRAYTON  Muses' 
Elys.  iii.  Poems  (rSio)  453/2  For  that  tne  love  we  bear  our 
friends ..  Hath  in  it  certain  oblique  ends.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  59  F  4  Not.  .for  any  oblique  Reason,  -but  purely 
for  the  sake  of  being  Witty.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.  Hirst, 
This  is  only  an  oblique  sense. 

4.  Deviating   from   right   conduct   or  thought ; 
morally  or  mentally  one-sided  or  perverse. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  82  Albeit  he  follow  an  oblique 
and  crooked  opinion.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  182 
Oblique  regard  to  private  interests  doth  subvert  and  over- 
throw them  [Republics],  a  1770  JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  I.  vii. 
128  There  are_  persons  to  be  found  ..  who  grow  rich  and 
great. .by  various  oblique  and  scandalous  ways.  1837-9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  ii.  §  80  (1855)  II.  464  It  is  . .  seldom 
discussed  with  all  the  temper  and  freedom  from  oblique  views 
which  the  subject  demands. 

5.  Gram.   a.  Oblique  case,  any  case  except  the 
nominative  and  vocative  (or  sometimes,  except  the 
nominative,  vocative,  and  accusative) :    see  CASE 
so.l   9.      b.    Of  speech  or  narration :    Put  in  a 
reported  form,  with  consequent  change  of  person 
and  tense  :  ~  INDIRECT  3  b  (L.  oratio  obliqtm). 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  30  Pronownes . .  have  but  thre  cases, 
nommatyve,  accusatyve-and  oblique,  as,ytf,  rue,  mf>y.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  SchoUm.  Ii.  (Arb.)  158  Salust  [hath]  Multis  sibi 
quisque  imperiuHt  petentibus.  I  beleue,  the  best  Gram-  _ 
marien  in  England  can  scarse  giue  a  good  reule,  why  quisque  ' 
the  nominatiue  case  . .  is  so  thrust  vp  amongest  so  many 
oblique  cases.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Oblique  Cases  in  Gram- 
mar, are  most  properly  the  Genitive,  the  Dative,  and  Abla- 
tive; however, some  will  have  all  Oblique  but  the  Nominative. 
1860  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  Bk.  Doctors  II.  17  We  have  adopted 
the  oblique  narration  instead  of  his  form,  which  uses  the  first 
person.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.Mundi\.  (1870)  169  He  is  men- 
tioned six  times  in  oblique  cases  ..  and  five  times  in  the 
nominative.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  385  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  oblique  sentence  throughout  St.  John's 
Gospel. 

6.  Mus.    Oblique  motion :  see  quots.     (Opp.  to 
similar  and  contrary.} 

1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Oblique  Motion,  that  motion 
of  the  parts  of  a  composition  in  which  one  voice  or  instru- 
ment repeats  the  same  note,  while  another,  by  ascending  or 
descending^  recedes  from  or  approaches  it.  1875  OUSELEY 
Harmony  l.  Ii  Oblique  motion  is  when  one  part  remains 
without  moving  while  another  ascends  or  descends. 

7.  Comb.,  as  oblique-angled,  -angular,  -leaved  &&}=,. 
1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  n.  (1636)  119  If  they  have  right 

sides,  such  Triangles  are  eyther  right  angled  Triangles,  or 
oblique  angled  Triangles.  1744  PARSONS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLI 1 1.  26  An  oblique-angular  Parallelogram.  1851  RICHARD- 
SON Gcol.  y.  88  An  oblitjue-angled  parallelogram.  1854 
HOOKER  Hintal.  Jrnls.  I.  ii.  28  An  oblique-leaved  fig  climbs 
the  other  trees. 
B.  absol.  as  sb.  (usually  elliptical). 

1.  An  oblique  muscle:  see  A.  2  c.     Also  in  L. 
form  oblijuus  (sc.  musculus},  pi.  -i,  as  obliquus 
(abdominis)  ascendens ;  obliquus  capitis  inferior; 
obliquus  oai/i  inferior,  etc. 

1800  Phil.  7'rans.  XC.  9  The  obliquus,.  .the  antagonist  of 
the  tensor  muscle.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  141/1  If  the  pupil 
be  inclined  either  way,  to  the  nose  or  to  the  temple,  the 
inferior  oblique  increases  that  inclination.  1869  H.  USSHER 
in  Eng.  Mech.  10  Dec.  294/3  A  rolling  or  oblique  motion 
[of  the  eye]  is  provided  for  by  two.,  muscles  called  obliques. 

2.  Geom.  An  oblique  figure :  see  2  a  above. 

a  1608  SIR  F.  VERB  Cojiim.  124  A  piece  of  ground . .  stretched 
out  in  the  form  of  a  geometrical  oblique  or  oblong. 

Oblique  (f>blrk,  -lai-k),  v.  [a.  F.  obliquer  to 
march  m  an  oblique  direction,  rarely,  to  make 
oblique,  f.  oblique  adj. ;  cf.  L.  obKqu-dre,  trans.,  to 
make  crooked,  turn  or  bend  aside,  in  med.L.  intr., 
to  go  aside  or  astray,  It.  obliquare  '  to  crooke, 
to  make  crooked'  (Florio).] 

fl.  trans.  To  turn  askew  or  in  a  sidelong 
direction.  Otis. 

1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  iv.  iii,  When  her  love-eye  was  fixed 
on  me,  t'other,  her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely  obliqued. 

2.  intr.  To  advance  obliquely  or  in  a  slanting 
direction,  esp.  (Mil.)  by  making  a  half-face  to  the 
right  or  left  and  then  marching  forward. 

1796  Itistr.  A>  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  104  The  leader  of  the 
head  division  orders  his  second  sub-division,  Left  incline, 
March  !  on  which  it  briskly  obliques  to  the  left.  1827  AIK- 
MAN  tr.  Buc/ianatCsHist.  Scot.  II.  xv.  1.  368  They  gradually 
obliqued  from  the  direct  ascent.  1857  MAYNE  REID  War- 
Trail  xlii,  Savage  and  Saxon  were  now  obliquing  towards 
each  other.  1865  Star  3  Feb.,  General  Curtis  went  into  the 
assault  under  instructions  from  General  Ames.. to  oblique 
to  the  right. 

b.  Of  a  line,  etc. :  To  slant  or  slope  at  an  angle. 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  .xi,  He.. achieved  a  communication  with 
his  plate  by  projecting  his  person  towards  it  in  a  line  which 
obliqued  from  the  bottom  of  his  spine. 

Obliquely  (<?blf-kli),  adv.  [f.  OBLIQUE  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  oblique  manner. 

1.  In  a  slanting  or  sidelong  direction  or  position ; 
with  deviation  from  the  straight  line  or  direct 
course  ;  diagonally,  or  so  as  to  make  an  oblique 
angle ;  aslant,  slantwise. 

1571  [see  OBLIQUE  a.  2  a].  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exert,  in.  i. 
xxxi.  (1636)  340  According  as  any  portion  of  the  Ecliptique 
riseth  or  setteth  rightly  or  obliquely.  16x5  [see  OBLIQUE  a. 
2  c].  1634  PEACHAM  Gcntl.  Exerc.  \.  x.  33  The  beames  of 
the  Sunne  comming  oblikely  or  sideway.  1660  R.  COKE 


OBLIQUENESS. 

Jilttife  I'inil.  io  The  near-r  the  railii  nrc  rcflfrted  to  right 
ancle*  the  hotter  it  is:  an. I  the  morr  i>l,lii)urly  they  are 
reflected,  the  colder  ir  K  1715  1'or-l:  Odyss.  IX.  441  His  n<v  k 
nbliilliely  n'er  liis  slinulclers  hung.  1860  TVNDAU  Clac.  T. 
xvii.  120  Ramsayand  myself  crossed  the  mountains  obliqncl). 

2.  fig.  I"  a  waX  tnat  '3  not  <"rect  or  straight- 
forward ;  by  suggestion  or  implication  ;  indirectly; 
with  deviation  from  the  point ;  fOTMtvdy]  n»t 
straightforwardly,  dishonestly,  unfairly  (obs.*). 

t6oi  HP.  W.  BARLOW  Deftuce  181  The  scripture . .  worketh  in 
vs  faith,  not  obliqncly,  hoouerly,  and  ambiguously.  1646 
TRAPP  Cemm.  John  ix.  20  They  answer  obliquely  and  over- 


very  likely,  Will  Bin  some  tn  uns,  me 

H  I  \.MFS  1'ortr.  l.",/y  xxi,  They  approached  each  othei 
obliaudTi  as  it  were,  ami  they  addressed  each  other  by 
implication. 

b.  In  or  by  oblique  orntion.  (See  OBLIQUE  a.  5  b.) 
1814  L.  MURRAY  Kng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  415  When  a  quota- 
tionis  bronchi  in  iililiquely  after  a  comma,  a  capital  is 
unnecessary. 

Obli-queness.    [f.  OBLIQUE  a.  -t-  -NESS.]    The 


ncsse,  orobliqume.  17I7inllAILEVVOI.il.  1755111  JOHNMIN. 
1869  I'aily  .Vews  i  July,  Windows  of  aggravating  oblique- 
ness, which  prevent  your  seeing  any  object  in  them  properly. 
1877  M  OR  LEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  288  Controversies ..  marked 
by  obliqueness,  evasiveness,  a  shiftiness  of  issue. 

t  Obliquiangular,  obs.  var.  OBLIQUANGUI.AR. 

'*35  GF.I.LIBRAND  I'ariation  Ktafn.  Needle  12  The  obli- 
quiangular  sphaericall  Triangle. 

tObli-quld,///.  a.  Oh.  [app.  for  obliqued,  from 
OBLIQUE?'.:  cf.  OBLIQCATEB.]  Directed  obliquely. 

a  1599  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  vii.  vii.  54  That  venue . .  Is  checkt  and 
changed  from  his  nature  trew,  By  others  opposition  or 
obliquid  view. 

t  Obliquie,  ?  a.    Prob.  a  misprint  for  oblique. 

1607  SHAKS.  Titnon  iv.  iii.  18  All's  obliquie  [later  edd.  AH 
is  oblique] :  There's  nothing  leuell  in  our  cursed  Natures 
But  direct  villanie. 

Obliciuitous  ((Tbli-kwTtas),  a.  [f.  OBLIQUIT-T 
+  -ous:  cf.  felicitous,  iniquitous.']  Characterized 
by  obliquity ;  morally  or  mentally  perverse. 

1864  S.  P.  DAY  in  Athenxum'&o.  1937.  779/2  Morally 
obliquitous  to  the  distinction  of  mcttm  and  tuum.  1884 
RISKIN  ArtofEng.  iv.  136  They  will  not  ..be  disposed,  .to 
ascribe  to  the  obliquitous  nation  that  of  simplicity  of  mind. 

Obliquity (<?blrkwiti).  [a.  F.o/'/jV«»/«'(Oresme 
1 4th  c.),  ad.  L.  obliquital-em,  n.  of  quality  f. 
obliqu-us :  see  OBLIQUE  and  -try.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  oblique;  inclination  at 
other  than  a  right  angle  to  any  straight  line  or 
plane ;  degree  or  extent  of  such  inclination. 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  to  that  of  the  equator. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.A.nmvl.  (1556)  248  A  thyrde  diuersilye 
Is.. the  obliquitie  of  the  Horizonte.  1625  N.  CARPENTER 
Gtog.  Del.  i.  v.  (1635)  114  By  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
Eclipticke  line.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vilt.  133  Several 
Sphears  . .  Mov'd  contrarie  with  thwart  obliquities.  1739 
LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  3  The  Stream 
of  the  Tide  . .  will  pass  thro'  the  Arches  without  any  sen- 
sible  Obliquity.  1794  CF.  ADAMS  Nat.  t,  Exf.  Philos.  II. 
xv.  161  The  rays  undergo  no  alteration,  because  they  have 
no  obliquity  of  incidence.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  II.  xix. 
344  The  obliquity  of  the  eye,  which  is  proper  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  is  exaggerated  in  their  pictures. 
b.  Bo(.  Of  a  leaf:  Inequilateral  quality. 

1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  152  Observe  the  obliquity  of 
the  base  of  the  leaf-blade,  characteristic  of  the  Lime. 

2.  fig.   Divergence  from  moral  rectitude,  sound 
thinking,  or  right  practice ;  moral  or  mental  per- 
versity or  aberration  ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  delin- 
quency, a  fault,  an  error. 

£•14**  HOCCLEVE  Jcniathas  Moral,  By  the  rynjt  bat  is 
rownd  We  shul  vndirstande  feith  which  is  rownd,  withouten 
obliquitee  or  crookidnesse.  i«i  CRANMKR  A  nsw.  Gardiner 
I.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  19  Your  book  is  so  full  of  crafts, 
sleights,  shifts,  obliquities,  and  manifest  untruths.  _  1617 
DONNE  Serin,  xxviii.  283  The  perversnesse  and  obliquity  of 
my  will.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  iii,  A  most  unac- 
countable obliquity,  jns  he  call'd  it)  in  my  manner  of  setting 
up  my  top,  and  justifying  the  principles  upon  which  I  had 
done  it.  1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  xxxvi.  109  Mr.  Ward 
evinces  the  same  thorough  one-sidedness  and  obliquity  of 
judgment. 

f8.  Deviation  from  any  rule  or  order,  rare. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angels  87  Let  us,  therefore,  .. 
learne  the  rule  from  the  obliquity,  as  well  as  the  obliquity 
from  the  rule.  1751  JOHNSON  RamMer  No.  127  F  3  Far  the 
greater  part  ..deviate  at  first  into  slight  obliquities. 

f4.  Deviation  from  directness  in  action,  conduct, 
or  speech ;  a  way  or  method  that  is  not  direct  or 
straightforward.  Obs. 

111619  FOTIIERBV  Atlifoai.  i.  xii.  §6  (16221  135  We  may 
behold,  euen  in  the  Atheists,  by  a  kinde  of  obliquity,  diuers 
manifest  foote-stepps,  and  acknowledgments  of  a  Diuinity. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rtmtwtr  No.  149  ?  9  The  insolence  of  bene- 
faction terminates  not  in  negative  rudeness  or  obliquities  of 
insult.  I  am  often  told  in  express  terms  of  the  miseries  from 
which  charily  has  snatched  me.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
II.  IV.  iv.  134  The  obliquities  of  Eastern  negotiation  wore 
out  the  temper  of  Lally. 

f  5.   Gram.  Case-inflexion,  declension.  Obs. 

1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  iv.  vi.  446  Tis  capable  of  that 
kind  of  Obliquity  by  prefixing  Prepositions,  which  is  com- 
monly stiled  variation  by  Cases. 


to  smear.]     trans.  To  smear  over,  danb. 
foMLiNsox  Return's  Disp.  282  A  little  bottle  oblited 
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Obli'QUO-,  cr>mlp.  form  of  J..o<V/0«-»«Om.WF. 
a.  —  obliquely-,  oblique  and  — .  See  -o  tiijffix. 

1851  DANA  Crmt.  n.  666  Palm  obliquo.transvers*,  . .  and 
having  a  tooth  near  base  of  finger. 

t  OblrquOTts,  ".  0fo.  ra;r.  [f.  L.  otliqu-iis 
OBLIQUE  +  -oes.j  =  OBI.HM  K. 

1614  SIR  A.  GORGI-S  ti.  I.man  I.  33  Through  the  aire  iliii 
!H  int,'  passe  Obliquous  streamer,  like  torch*",  bright.  1757 
Herald  No.  7  (1758)  I.  106  A  contempt,  which  speedily 
matures  into  oliliqtinus  hatred. 

Oblis(e,  -lis',c)h,  -lisa,  obs.  forms  of  OBLK;K. 

Oblisk,  obs.  variant  of  OBELISK. 

t  Oblite, ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare— *.  [acl.L.  ol>!il-t<s, 
pa.  pple.  of  oti/infre:  see  OBLITR  i*.2]  Dim,  as 
if  partly  blotted  out ;  indistinct,  obscure. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  \\.  v.  132  But  obscure  and  oblite  men-    | 
lion  is  made  of  those  water-works. 

t  Obli'te,  i--1  Obs.  Also  oblight.  [f.  'L.oblit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obliv-isc-t  to  forget.]  To  forget. 

1547  Richmond  H'ills  (Surtees)  64  Item,  I  give  to  the  hye 
alter  for  oblited  thiethes  a  newe  altnre  clothe,  f  15*0  PRESTON 
Cambyses  in  Hazl.  Dodslry  IV.  338  Then  nought  oblight  my 
message  given. 

t  Oblite,  »-2   Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  L.  oblit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  oblinfre  to  smear  £ver,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  c) 
linfre  to 

1657  T 

with  wax. 

Obliterate  ((JblHerA),///. a.  [ad.  L.  oblit(f)e- 
rat-us,  pn.  pple.  of  obUl(t)erare :  see  next.] 

1.  Blotted  out ;  effaced  ;  cancelled ;  obliterated,    j 
Now  oa\y  poet,    a.  Construed  as  pa.  pple. 

1598  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  190  It  is  concluded  that  all 
those  greevances  be  obliterat  and  buried.  1613  JACKSON 
Creed  u.  xvii.  1 1  The  Prints  of  Moses  footsteps,  almost  ob- 
literate and  oucrgrown  by  the  sloth  and  negligence  of  former 
times.  1647  H.  MORE  Sottg  of  Soul  n.  ii.  in.  xi,  A  name., 
through  time  almost  obliterate.  1834  Lr>.  HOUGHTON  Mem. 
Many  Scenes,  Mod.  Greece  (1844)  67  History  records  a  time 
(Though  in  the  splendour  of  the  after-light  Nearly  obliterated 
b.  Construed  as  adj. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  16  Impouerished  and  for- 

fotten,  and  obliterate  families.  1647  WABD  Simp.  Cooler  34 
t  may  maintain. .a  legible  possession  against  an  obliterate 
Claime.     1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  106  Parts 
of  their  Bodies  become  obliterate  and  defaced.   1860  HEAVY- 
SEGE  Cl.  Filippo  35  Dwindled  doubtful  to  obliterate  shade. 

2.  Ent.  (.See  quot.) 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  202  Obliterate,  when  the 
borders  of  spots  fade  into  the  general  ground-colour ;  and 
when  elevations  and  depressions,  &c.  are  so  little  raised  or 
sunk  from  the  general  surface,  as  to  be  almost  erased. 

Obliterate  (<?blrter<r«t),  v.  [f.  L.  otlit(f)erat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  oblit(t}erare  to  strike  or  blot  out, 
erase,  blot  out  of  remembrance  (rare  in  lit.  sense), 
f.  ob-  (Os-  I  b)  +  lit(t)era  anything  written,  a  letter. 
Cf.  F.  obliterer  (I5~i6th  c.).] 

L  trans.  To  blot  out  (anything  written,  figured, 
or  imprinted)  so  as  to  leave  no  distinct  traces ;  to 
erase,  delete,  efface. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  lit.  Brit.  vi.  xxvi.  i  6. 120  The  Senate., 
decreed  that  his  name  should  bee  obliterated  out  of  all 
monuments  in  Rome.  1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  u.  liu  43 
When  we  forget  Things. .the  Impressions  are  obliterated. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  I.  iv.The  colours  were  half  obliter- 
ated bytime  and  damp.  iMjBuRTON Bk. Hunter^  As  he 
did  not  obliterate  the  original  matter,  the  printer  was  rather 
puzzled.  ,  . 

b.  To  cause  to  disappear,  to  efface  (anything 
visible  or  perceived  by  the  senses). 

1607  TorsELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  120  The  fragrancr  of 
every'  green  herb  yeeldeth  such  a  savour  as  doth  not  a  litl 
obliterate  and  oversway  the  savour  of  the  beast.    1833-6 


ETT  Egyft  to  ljal.  v.  (1879)  90  Everything  upon  the 
lower  levels  of  the  Nile  must  gradually  or  rapidly  be  obliter- 
ated by  its  inundations.  1878  HUXLEY  Fhysiogr.  195  New 
cones  being  thrown  up  at  one  time  and  old  ones  being 
obliterated  at  another. 

2.  To  efface,  wipe  out  (a  mental  impression, 
memory,  or  feeling) ;  to  do  away  the  remembrance 
or  sense  of;  to  do  away  with,  destroy  (qualities, 
characteristics,  etc.). 

1600  W.WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  224  To  obliterate,  eradi 
cate  and  vtterly  extinguish  the  name  of  Bishops,  iocs 
B  \CON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vi.  }  14  He  designed  to  obliterate  and 
extinguish  the  memory  of  heathen  antiquity  and  authors. 
1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VI.  XV.  xiv.  229  It  entirely 
obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other  actions.  1881  WESTCOTT 
&  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  8  The  professional  training  of 
scribes  can  rarely  obliterate  individual  differences. 

8.  Phys.  and  Path.  To  efface,  close  up,  or  other- 
wise destroy  for  its  special  purpose  (esp.  a  duct 
or  passage,  the  cavity  of  which  disappears  by  con- 
traction and  adhesion  of  the  walls).  Also  intr. 

for  reft. 

1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  Inflam.  417  Consequently  a  less 
extent  of  surface  in  the  new  parts  is  wanted  to  obliterate,  or 


OBLIVION. 

1611  COTCR.,  Oblitirt,  ol.l  Dtmntl. 

(1867^  144  His  power  seems  • 
principles.     1694  SALMON  Halts  , 
ring  up  the  latent  or  almost  obliterated  ferre 
1863    HI-BTON   Bk.    Hunter   3   An   obliterated   manuscript 
written  over  again  is  railed  a  palimpsest.     188* 
Nrw  Arab.  Kit.  (1884)  uj  [They)  showed  ihrj< 
place  and  obliterated  countenances,    i8oa  l.n.  LYTTON  Kt>.f 
1'oppy  iv.  254  Down  fell  an  obliterating  blol.     Mod,  An 
obliterating  stamp  for  cancelling  postage  stamps. 

Obliteration  tfbliter^jan).  [n.l.  late  L. 
oblit'.t^enuivn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  oHit(t]trare  to 
OBLITERATE  :  of.  F.  obtitf  ration  (1787  in  Hat/.- 
Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  obliterating  or  fact  of  being 
obliterated ;  erasnre  ;  effacement ;  extinction. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Obliteration,  a  blotting  out,  a  cancelling  or 
abolishing.  1670  in  Somers  Tracts  1.  30  This  ..  U  of  «o 
odious  a  Condition,  as  pity  it  is  there  cannot  be  a  total 
Obliteration  of  it.  1793  BEDDOES  Femonstr.  Etid.  96  Cause, 
from  being  the  name  of  a  particular  object,  has  become,  in 
consequence  of  the  obliteration  of  that  original  signification, 
a  remarkable  abbreviation  in  language.  1830  LYELL  Princ. 
Geol.  I.  323  The  examination  of  almost  all  valleys  in  moun- 
tainous districts  affords  abundant  proofs  of  the  obliteration 
of  a  series  of  lakes.  1858  LD,  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy  Bk. 
Prop.  Law  xviii.  141  If  the  obliteration  is  effectual,  of  course 
the  disposition  in  the  will  as  it  originally  stoed  cannot  be 
made  out. 

2.  Phys.  and  Path.    The  disappearance  or  ex- 
tinction,  in    regard  to  its  original   purpose,  of 
a  structure,   vessel,  cavity,   etc.,  e.  g.  of  a  duct 
through  adhesion  of  the  walls. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  784/1  Obliteration.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  402  Iodine  has  been  very  largely  em- 
ployed by  injection  into  serous  cysts  . .  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  inflammation  and  causing  obliteration  of  their  cavity. 
1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc,  IX.  117  The  curative  effect  in 
aortic  aneurism  of  obliteration  of  the  carotid  artery.  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Pkaner.  542  The  obliteration  of 
the  sieve- tubes  begins  in  ihe  oldest  external  zones  of  the 
cortex,  and  advances,  .in  the  centripetal  direction. 

Obliterative  ((Jbli-te'r.niv),  a.  [f.  as  OBLITER- 
ATE v.  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality  of  obliterating ; 
tending  to  obliterate. 

1801  u  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jfdic.  Evid.  (1827)  III.  50 
Forgery  is  susceptible  of  one  main  distinction — into  fabrica- 
tive  and  obliteralivc.  1858  National  Rei:  Oct.  342  If  the 
education  and  lives  of  women  have  been  so  utterly  oblitera* 
live  of  such  important  qualities  [etc.]. 
b.  Phys.  and  Path.  (See  OBLITERATION  a.) 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  301  Specimen  of  ohliterative 
endarteritis. 

t  Obli'Ve,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  stem  of  L.  ofifiv- 
isc-i  to  forget.]  trans.  To  forget. 

Cisco  Prmxrbs  in  Antia.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  407  He  that 
hath  an  ere  oblyving,  and  febill  stomake  of  aflexion. 

t  Obli-vlal,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L.  ob/tvi-um 
OBLIVION  +  -AL.] 

I7»i  BAILEY,  Oblh'ial,  causing  Oblivion. 

t  Obli-viance.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  obljrny- 
aunce.  [f.  L.  type  *oblivid-re  :  see  CJBLIVIATE 
and  -ANCE.  (Cf.  OF.  aublianct.'ft  Oblivion. 

1503  HAWKS  Examp.  Virt.  xil.  vii,  Ye  neuer  cast  me  in 
oblyuyaunce. 

t  Obli-vlancy.  Obs.  rare—1.   =  prec, 

1810  Examiner  No.  663.  820/1  Extravagancies  which,  as 
he  observed  of  'the  immortal  names  of  Wellington  and 
Nelson  ',  can  never  '  be  cast  into  the  shade  of  obliviancy '. 

tObli'viate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L»  type 
*obllvta-re,  f.  offlit'i-um  •*  oblivio,  OBLIVION  :  lee 
-ATE 3  7.]  trans.  To  forget,  commit  to  oblivion. 

1661  in  Typographer  (1790)  19,  I  will  not  obliviate  the 
Right  Hon.  and  late  Lord  Govemour  of  Berwicke.  1791 
MRS.  RADCUFPE  Rom.  Forest  III.  xxii.  288  She  withdrew. . 
:ind  tried  to  obliviate  her  anxieties  in  sleep.  1835-40  MALI- 
BURTON  Ctockm.  xxii.  (1862)  103  Theyobliviated  tfieir  arrand 
and  left  her. 

Oblivion  (^bli-visn),  sb.  [a.  OF.  oblivion 
(c  1 245  in  Code/.),  ad.  L.  otlTvifn-em  forgetful- 
ness,  state  of  being  forgotten,  f.  vb.-stem  obliv-, 
found  in  inceptive  deponent  obffv-isfi  to  forget ; 
f.  ob-  (Os- 1  b)  +  *Kt>- :  cf.  livlre  to  be  black  and 
blue,  livid-us  black  and  blue,  dark.] 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  forgetting  or  having  for- 
potten  ;  forget  fulness. 

i»o  GOWER  Con/.  II.  23  Which  Ring  bar  of  Oblivion  The 
name.     1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1.  197  There  be  c^er  ij. 
welles  also,  of  whom  oon  inducethe  memory....that   other 
obliuion.    1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rec.lv.  ill.  Make  us 
drinke  Lethe  by  your  queint  conceipts :  That  for  two  dales 
oblivion  smother  griefe.    1770  GOLDS*™  Da. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair  Ja .sweet  ob  iv. 
of  his  daily  care.    1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  L  iv.  (1875) 
24  Your  soul  had  become  deaf  in  sleep's  oblivion. 

b.   Forgetfulness  as  resulting  from  inattention 
or  carelessness ;  heedlessness,  disregard. 

?C1470  G.  ASHBY  Policy  Prince  637  Take  this  I 
noon  obliuion.     1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  deW.  153 


becomes  obliterated.  ,. 

Hence  Obli'terated  ///.  a. ;   Obliterating  «K 
sb.  and///,  a. 


By  obfiuion  or  forgelyngc  of  my  selfe.    • :  17^-  _  .  ._ 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set ;  But  IK  our  kings 
perfection  to  forget.  ..  .850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  ^JfJUt 


VVI  ICsVMVH       *V     •«•  .^--*'  •—  if*       —  -----   -  -    _  ,       ,          _.»J  U/fSATI* 

0872)  43  The  deep  oblivion  of  the  Law  of  Right  and  wr 
Sa^rflSSrMi  rc.o'Tof^wU.^-op^tio'n 
to  prison  labor  and  imported  labor.  __i;,:.^I 

O.     Intentional    overlooking,    esp.    ot    poi 
offences.    Act  or  Bill  oj  Oblivion,  an  a( 
granting  a  general  pardon  for  political  offe 


OBLIVION. 

In  Eng.  Jlist.  the  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the  Acts 
of  1660  and  1600,  exempting  those  who  had  taken  arms  or 
acted  against  Charles  II  and  William  III  respectively  from 
the  penal  consequences  of  their  former  deeds. 

1612  NORTH  Plntanh,  TJirasyb.  1233  A  law  that  no  man 
should  be  cnlled  in  question  nor  troubled  for  things  that 
were  past  ..  called  Amnestia,  or  law  of  obliuion.  1647 
CLARENDON  J/i$t.  Reb.  n.  §  49  The  Armies  were  to  be  dis- 
banded :  an  Act  of  Oblivion  passed.  1654  tr.  Scadery's 
Curia  Pol.  98  The  oblivion  of  injuries  Is  an  Act  every  way 
as  noble  as  revenge.  1793  BURKE  Rent.  Policy  Allies  Wks. 
1842  I.  603  A  valuable  friend. .asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
acts  of  general  indemnity  and  oblivion,  as  a  means  of  settling 
France.  1804  WELLINGTON  jn  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  III.  400 
There  shall  be  a  mutual  oblivion  and  pardon  of  all  injuries 
on  both  sides,  i8«  MACAUI.AV  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  398 
William,  .expressed  his  hope  that  a  bill  of  general  pardon 
and  oblivion  would  be.  .presented  for  his  sanction. 

2.  The  state   or   condition   of  being   forgotten. 
(Hence  many  phrases  and  fig.  expressions.) 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1337  Your  names  shalbe 
put  to  oblyuyone.  1447  BOKRNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  2  To. . 
Throwyn  it  [a  book]  in  the  angle  of  oblyvyoun.  n  1548 
HALL  Chron.  Pref.  (1809)  6  Buried  in  the  poke  of  oblivion. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  Ded.  (Arb.)  63  Drowned  in  the  whirle- 
poole  of  obliuion.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  m.  vii.  129  The 
swallowing  Gulfe  Of  darke  Forgetfulnesse,  and  deepe 
Obliuion.  1697  EVELYN  Numism.  Introd.  2  Men  have 
sought  Immortality  and  Freedom  from  Oblivion,  by  Marbles, 
Statues,  Trophies.  1769  Junius  Lett.  i.  6  A  question . .  which 
ought  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  1810  D.  STEWART 
Philos.  Ess.  iii.  117  In  England  ..  this  doctrine  has  sunk 
into  complete  oblivion.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  *>•  It.  Jrnls. 
II.  38  Let  him  pass  into  the  garret  of  oblivion,  where  many 
things  as  good,  or  better,  are  piled  away. 
•(•  b.  transf.  A  thing  forgotten.  Obs. 

1598  YONG  Diana  75  Minds  change  from  that  they  wont 
to  bee,  Obliuions  doe  reuiue  againe. 

3.  attrib.t  as  oblivion  point,  power. 

1865  DICKENS  ;1////. /V.  in.  vii,  To  lower  himself  to  oblivion- 
point.  1871  MACDU.FF  Mem,  Patmos  vii.  90  If  first  con- 
victions are  suffered  to  die  away,  the  world's  oblivion -power 
does  its  work. 

Hence  f  Obli'vion  v.  Obs.t  to  put  into  oblivion  ; 
Obli-viouist,  one  who  holds  a  theory  of,  or 
favours,  oblivion. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  210, 1  wish  there  werean 
act  to  oblivion  all  these  things.  1878  T.  SINCLAIR  fifetattw 
The  oblivionists  do  not  clearly  see  the  whole  truth  here. 

Oblryionize,  ».  [f.  OBLIVION  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  consign  to  oblivion. 

1593  NASHE  Chris fs  T.  (1613)  46  Let  thy  deepe  entring 
Dart  obliuionize  their  memories.  1603  DEKKKR  Grissil 
(Shaks.  Soc)  21,  I  will  oblivionize  my  love  to  the  Welsh 
widow.  1790  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  30  May,  I  am  per- 
petually preparing  myself  for  perceiving  his  thoughts  about 
me  obliviomsed.  1892  Echo  2  Apr.  2 '3  A  conquest.. mis- 
represented or  oblivionised  by  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 

Oblivions  (^bli-vias),  a.  [ad.  L.  ohlivios-tts 
forgetful,  producing  forgetfulness,  i.  oblivion-cm  or 
oblfvium  OBLIVION  :  see  -ous.J 

1.  That  forgets  or  is  given  to  forgetting ;   forget- 
ful; unmindful.     Const,  of. 

a  1450  Mankind  (Rrandl)  866  $e  were  obliuyous  of  my 
doctrine^  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  430  Gods 
memory  is  not  so  oblivious,  that  it  can  so  soone  forgett  this 
covenaunt.  1697  LOCKE  -2nd  Vind.  Reas.  Chr.  213  (Seager) 
What  shall  we  say  to  such  an  oblivious  author  1  1780  BURKE 
Econ.  Ref.  Wks.  III.  261  The  slow  formality  of  an  oblivious 
and  drowsy  exchequer.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xvL  107 
Happily  for  him,  he  was  soon  oblivious  of  this. 

H  erron.  Unconscious.     Const,  of  or  to. 

[See  Daily  JVezvs,  18  Apr.  1899.  6/6.] 

a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  v.  341  He  was  so  little 
given  to  ^observation  as  to  be  frequently  oblivious  of  what 
was  passing  around  him.  [1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  fy 
Viola  I.  74  The  obliviousness  of  lovers  to  anything  but 
themselves  is  truly  amusing.] 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  forgetfulness ;  attended  by 
or  associated  with  oblivion. 

1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  (Arb.)  74  In  deepe  obliuious  grounde. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb,  v.  iii.  43  Some  sweet  Obliuious  Antidote. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  266  Wherfore  let  we  then  our  faithful 
friends,  ..Lye  thus  astonisht  on  th*  oblivious  Pool?  1794 
MRS.  Pipzzi  Synon.  II.  306  A  full  but  gentle  river  glide-; 
slowly. .into  a  dark  oblivious  lake.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i. 
My  relations,  Consigned  to  the  oblivious  lumber-room. 

1 3.  Forgotten.   Obs.  rare. 

1535-6  »n  Southwell  Visit.  (1891)  140  Item  I  geve  to  sir 
James  lee,  vicar  of  caunton,  for  oblivious  tithes  and  other 
Hf  ffij*1  '8l?  £:  &  J-  SMITH  Rci-  Addr.,  Cui  Bono  far, 
His  life  a  flash,  his  memory  a  dream,  Oblivious  down  he 
drops  in  Lathe's  stream. 

Obli'viously,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]     In  au 

oblivious  manner,  forgetfully  ;  with  oblivion. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  29  Obllviouslie  forgettynge 
and  littell  consyderyng,  that  [etc.].  1623  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Wks.  (1630)  H.  243/2  Wrhat  great  pitty  was  it,  that  the 
..memories  of  them  [Pharaoh's  chariots]  had  not  beene 
obhuiously  swallowed  in  that  Egyptian  downfall.  18x2 
Examiner  IT  May  303/1  Before  the  public  act.. so  obli- 
viously by  past  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure.  1870  Even. 
Standard  29  Oct.,  Those  who  are  so  obliviously  generous 
to  France  in  the  hour  of  her  misfortunes. 

Obli'viousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  oblivious  ;  forgetfulness. 

1533  FRITH  Answ.  Bj>.  Rochester  Wks.  (1829)  185, 1  wonder 
what  obliviousness  is  come  upon  him.  1542  BOORDE  Dyelary 
viii.  (1870)  244  Immoderate  slepe.  .indnceth  and  causeth 
oblyuyousnes.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1850  MERIVALE  Hist. 
Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  1.147  This  imputation  of  extraordinary 
weakness  and  obliviousness.  1887  'J'.  H-\RDV  Woodlanders 
vii.  49  Memories  revived  after  an  interval  of  obliviousness. 
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ObliviSCeilCe  (fblivi'stns).  [f.  \. .oMivi scent - 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  oblivisci  to  forget :  see  -ENCE,  and 
cf.  obs.  F.  obliviscence  (f  1420).]  The  fact  of  for- 
getting or  state  of  having  forgotten  ;  forgetfulness. 

1774  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  120/2  He  had  returned  to 
life ..  with  a  total  obliviscence  of  every  past  transaction.  183* 
Koston  Herald  22  May  3/6  It  would  take  a  volume  to 
record  his  obliviscences.  1877  JFVOXS  in  Mind  VI,  108  His 
mind  has  probably  sifted  out  the  facts  and  rejected  the 
unimportant  ones  by  the  law  of  obliviscence. 

II  Oblrvium.  Obs.  [L.  eMim'tini  -  obttvio 
oblivion.]  =  OBLIVION;  forgetfulness. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  54  [Parsley]  was  of  old,  we  read, 
never  brought  to  the  Table  at  all,  as  sacred  to  OUh'ium  and 
the  Defunct. 

t  O'blivy.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  oblivi-um  :  see  prec. 
(Perh.  refash.  from  OK.  oublic,  otiMiee.)]  Oblivion. 

c  1475  Fartenay  3798  Your  sone  Fromount  in  obliuy  put 
ay.  1513  DOI'CLAS  /Ends  vi.  Prol.  4  Lethe,  Cochite,  the 
wateris  of  oblivie.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  ft  Fr.  Heralds 
§  125  (1877)  96  Who.  .ought  not  to  be  put  in  oblyvie. 

fO-blocate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  obhcat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  (post-cl.)  oblocare,  f.  of-  (OB-  I  a)  + 
lofiirc  to  let  out  on  hire :  see  LOCATE.]  trans.  To 
let  out  on  hire.  So  f  Obloca'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Ol'locate,  to  set  out  to  hire.  OHocal'wn,  a 
setting  out  to  hire. 

Oblocii'tioii.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  allocution  (1352 
in  Godef.\  ad.  late  L.  oblociition-em  contradiction, 
n.  of  action  f.  L.  obloqui:  see  OBLOQUY.] 

1.  Evil-speaking,  obloquy,  slander. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  73  The  kynge  . .  askede 
forsifenesse,  promisenge  that  he  wolde  not  use  oblocucion 
after  that  in  that  parte.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  III.  xli.  in 
For  J?e  loue  of  god  Jwu  owist  to  suffre  all  J>inges.  .wronges, 
oblocucions,  reprehensions.  1526  rilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
153I)  93  Preuy  backbytynge  ..  Ls  whan  one  ,.  secretely 
speketh  oblocucyon  or  euyl!  of  the>T  neyghbour.  1731 
liAH.EY,  OblflClttion,  obloquy,  ill  Report. 

2.  Bad  locution  or  utterance,  bad  delivery. 

c  1450  Ccv.  Myst.  viii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  70  Cryst  conserve . . 
the  personys  here  pleand,  that  the  pronunciation  Of  here 
semens  to  be  seyd  mote  be  sad  and  sure,  And  that  non 
oblocucyon  make  this  matere  obscure. 

t  ObloCU'tor.  Obs.  Also  7  -quutor.  [a.  L. 
ol/lc>a~ttor,-quiltor,agen\.-n.  i.obloqut:  seeOBLOQUT.] 
A  gainsayer,  contradictor;  a  detractor,  slanderer. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost,  xxij.  147  To  stop  the  mouthe 
of  all  carping  obloquutors.  1656  in  BLOI'NT  Glossogr. 

Oblong  (fbl/rj),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  oblong-us 
somewhat  long,  longish,  (later)  oblong;  f.  ob-  + 
longus  LONG.  Cf.  F.  oblong  (Cotgr.). 

The  exact  force  of  the  prefix  in  oblongits  is  obscure  :  there 
is  no  analogous  word  in  Latin.] 

A.  atij.  1.  Elongated  in  one  direction  (usually 
as  a  deviation  from  an  exact  square  or  circular 
form);  having  the  chief  axis  considerably  longer 
than  the  transverse  diameter;  spec,  in  Geom., 
Rectangular  with  the  adjacent  sides  unequal. 

^Oblong  marrow,  the  medulla  oblongata  (obs.).  Oblong 
spheroid,  a  prolate  spheroid. 

£1420  PaUad.  on  Hnsb.  i.  1098  Make  pipis..The  cellis 
square  oblonge,  as  x  in  breede  As  for  xv  in  lengthe,  is  out  to 
sprede.  1611  COTGR.,  Oblong,  oblong,  somewhat  long.  1657 
S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  4  [The  Bee's]  shape  is  little, 
brown,  bowing,  oblong.  16^8  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gard.  Cyrus 
ii.  119  The  beds  of  the  Ancients  were  different  from  ours  . . 
being  framed  ob-long.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Oblong, . .  of  a  Figure, 
inclining  to  long,  longish,  or  somewhat  long.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  384  The  egg.. though  round  when  in 
the  bodyj  yet  becomes  much  more  oblong  than  those  of  fowls, 
upon  being  excluded.  1777  W.  DALRYMPLK  Trav,  Sp.  <y 
Port.  Ivi,  An  antient  wall  with  towers,  forming  a  kind  of 
oblong  square.  1801  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  Suppl.  II.  305/1 
Oblong  spheroid,  .is  formed  by  an  ellipse  revolved  about  us 
longer  or  transverse  axis ;  in  contradistinction  from  the 
ottate  spheroid,  1834  MRS.  SO.MERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc. 
xiii.  (1849)  104  The  waters  thus  attracted  by  the  moon  would 
assume  the  form  of  an  oblong  spheroid.  1853  KANE  Grinncll 
Kxp.  iii.  (1856)  27  It  was  in  shape  an  oblong  cube. 
b.  Bat.  and  Ent.  (See  quots.') 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff,  s.  v.  Leaf,  OHong  Leaf,  one 
the  length  of  which  is  many  times  equal  to  its  breadth,  and 
the  extremities  of  which  are  both  too  narrow  to  form  seg- 
ments of  circles.  1776  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot.  Explan.  Terms 
383  OMongum,  oblong,  twice  the  Length  of  its  Breadth. 
1826  KIRDY  &  Si'.  Entoinol.  IV.  261  Oblong,  having  the 
longitudinal  diameter  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
transverse,  and  the  ends  varying,  or  rounded.  1861  Miss 
PRATT Flmver.  PI.  VI.  171  Oblong  Woodsia. . .  Frond  lanceo- 
late or  oblong,  pinnate,  hairy  beneath. 

C.  Of  a  sheet  of  paper,  page,  book,  picture, 
panel,  postage  stamp,  etc.  :  Rectangular,  with  the 
breadth  greater  than  the  height :  as  an  oblong  octavo, 


greater  than  the  height— the  size  is  described  as  '  oblong  ' 
8vo.,  '  oblong  '  410.  &c. 

t2.  fig.  Disproportionately  long,  drawn  out. 
Obs.  nonce-use. 

1643  P-  BALES  Oraiio  Dom.  12  Their  prayers  are  oblons; 
and  tedious,  for  they  are. .sometimes,  .three  houres  long. 

3.  Comb.  (Rot.)  in  definitions  of  form,  implying 
an  oblong  modification  of  another  shape;  as 
oblong-acuminate,  -cordate,  -elliptic,  -hastate, -ovate, 
-ivedgeshaped  etc.,  adjs.  ;  also  oblong- leaved  a.A\ 

1769  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Tram.  LIX.  139  note,  Little  oblong- 
oval  seed  vessels.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit,  riants  (ed.  3) 


OBLOQUY. 

!  III.  138  Leafits.  .obtusely  oval,  or  oblong -wedge  shaped. 
;  1822-34  Good's  Str/dy  Med.  (ed.  4)  1.  630  The  three  species 
of  cinchona  used  officinally.  .the  lance-leaved,.,  heart-leaved, 
..and  oblong-leaved.  1847  W.  E.  SIF.ELE  Field  Bot.  9 
Lower  leaves  oblong-lanceolate.  Ibid.  196  Fruit  oblong- 
ohovate.  Ibid.  199  Fruit  patent,  oblong-acuminate,  find, 
203  Barren  spikes.. oblong-cylindrical.  1870  HOOKER  Stud, 
Flora  34  Radical  leaves  oblong-rhomboid  or  ovate  not 
cordate.  Ibid.  198  Leaves  oblong -cordate.  Ibid.  316  Leaves 
more  oblong-hastate.  Ibid.  353  Spikes  oblong- pyramidal. 

B.  sb.  An  oblong  figure,  or  something  having 
an  oblong  form  ;  spec,  in  Geom.,  A  rectangle  of 
greater  length  than  breadth. 

a.  1608  SIR  F.  VERE  Cotnm.  124  Stretched  out  in  the  form  of 
a  geometrical  oblique  or  oblong.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
I  nig.  xvii.  60  Stoop  to  divide  clay  or  dirt  into  squares  or 
oblongs.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  <$•  Corr.  (18881  I. 
330  Were  the  ends  increased., I  should  prefer  an  oblong  to 
a  square.  1849  GROTE  Greece  11.  Ixx.  (1862)  VI.  256  Xenophon 
then  moved,  .that  the  march  should  be  m  a  hollow  oblong, 
with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  1890  PROCTOR  Other 
ll'orlds  ii.  38  Each  image  would  also  be  a  horizontally- 
placed  oblong. 

Hence  O -Wong-ness,  rare—*. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Oblongness,  oblong  Form,  or  the  being 
of  the  Form  of  a  long  Square. 

Oblongatal    (rbVgg^-tal),   a.     [f.   mod.L. 

chlongat-us  (as  in  medulla  oblongata},  pa.  pple.  of 
oblongare  to  prolong,  f.  L.  0&tatfVtf  OBLOK 0  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
hindmost  segment  of  the  brain. 

1885  A.  H.  BUCK  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  124  Fitniculus 
gntu&fftHtot  oblongatal  continuation  of  the  myelic  dorsomesal 
..column. 

Obloilgated  !>bl^rjg^tud),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED  1.]  Prolonged ;  in  oblongated  marrow,  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  2  The  cerebrum, 
or  brain,  properly  so  called,  the  cerebrel,  or  little  brain,  and 
the  oblongated  marrow. 

Oblongish.  (fb^fif),  a.  rare.  [f.  OBLONG  a. 
+  -ISH.]  Somewhat  oblong. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Orange-Trees  vi.  12  Though 
they  sometimes  make  little  Round  ones,  and  other  [cases  for 
trees]  Oblongish.  1750  tr.  L-eonardits'  Mirr.  Stones  73 
A  round  oblongish  figure  of  the  bigness  of  a  midling  nut. 
1786  Families  of  Plants  I.  78  Anthers  oblongish. 

Oblongitude'.pbV-nd^itiwd).  rare.  [f.  OBLONG 
after  longitude.]  Oblong  form.  Hence  Oblongi- 
tirdinal  a.,  having  an  oblong  form. 

1739  ELIZ.  CARTER  tr.  Algarotti  on  Newton's  Theory 
(1742)  II.  26  This  Oblongitude  of  the  solar  Image.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  i  Oct.  4/3  Mr.  Gladstone . .  sat  in  the  curve  of 
an  oblongitudinal  segment,  as  our  correspondent's  informant 
described  the  Premier's  situation. 

O'blongly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  OBLONG  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  oblong  manner  or  form. 

1650  BULWER  Anthroj>ontet,  Pref,  Like  a  Ball  of  wax, 
oblongly  spread,  a  174*  CHEYNE  Q.),  Had  the  globe.. been 
cither  spherical,  or  oblongly  spheroidical. 

Oblo'ngO-,  used  in  Bot.  as  combining  form  of 
oblong  %&).  in  sense  'with  oblong  extension  '=  OB- 
LONG a.  3,  as  oblongo-cylindrical)-elliptiC)  -fusiform, 
-lanceolate,  -ovoid  adjs. 

1775  W.  JENKINSON  Descr.  Br.  PI.  Gloss.,  Oblongo-ovate, 
partly  oblong,  but  rather  more  of  an  oval.  1846  BERKELEY 
in  Proc.  Berw.  JVat,  Club  II.  No.  14.  191  The  sporidia  . . 
are  regularly  oblongo-elliptic.  1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field 
Bot.  149  Leaves  oblongo-lanceolate.  1871  LEIGHTON  Lichen- 
flora  37  Oblong  or  oblongo-ovoid. 

OblO'quial,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -AL  :  cf. 
eolloqitiat]  Of  or  pertaining  to  obloquy. 

1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Skrovc  Tuesday  24  Obloquial  arrows 
seldom  whiz  around.  But  from  that  quiver  Error  hangs— 
behind. 

Obloqnious  (pblJu-kwias),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  oblo- 
qui-um OBLOQUY  +  -oos.]  Characterized  byobloquy 
or  evil-speaking ;  bringing  reproach  or  disgrace. 

1611  COTGR.,  Mesdisant,  reproachfull,  detracttue,  oblo- 
quious.  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  16  Emulations, 
which  are  apt  to  rise  and  vent  in  obloqulous  acrimony.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  103  After  many  obloquious 
Salutes  she  put  this  Affront  on  him. 

t  Oblo'quity.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  obloqui 
or  obloquiwn  (see  next)  +  -ITY.]  Opposition  or 
contradiction  in  speech  or  writing. 

1620  BRENT  tr.  Sard's  Hist.  Connc.  Trent  vnt.  702  To  doe 
it  by  way  of  narration,  or  by  obliquity  \later  edd.  oblo-]  of 
\vordes.  1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  363  A  line  or  sentence 
cannot  escape  these  Critickes,  if  there  appeare  obloquitie,  or 
antipathie  to  their  inueterate  forgeries. 

Obloquy  (p bl<?k wi) .  Also  5-6  obliqui , 
-lyquy,  6  -licque,  -loqui,  -ye,  6-7  -ie.  [ad. 
late  L.  obhqui-um  contradiction,  f.  obloqutto  speak 
against,  gainsay,  contradict,  f.  ob-  (OB-  i  b)  +I9qui 
to  speak.  (The  early  spelling  obliq-  may  have 
arisen  through  confusion  with  oblique,}] 

1.  Evil-speaking  directed  against  a  person  or 
thing;  abuse,  detraction,  calumny,  slander,  -f-  For- 
merly also  with  an  and  //. ,  An  abusive  or 
calumnious  speech  or  utterance  (obs.). 

1460  CAPGRAVECAr0«.  281  In  this  tyme  cam  oute  a  bulle. . 
whech  revokid  alle  the  graces  that  had  be  graunied .  .of  whech 
ros  mech  slaundir  and  obliqui  ageyn  the  Cherch.  1502 
ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  m.  xl.  229  Infyrmytes,  &  in- 
iurye,  oblyquies  &  repreues . .  these  thynges  helpe  to  purches 
vertues.  1591  SHAKS.  i  If  en.  VI,  it.  v.  49  He.,  did  vpbrayd 
me  with  my  Fathers  death;  Which  obloquie  set  barres 
before  my  tongue.  '673  True  ll'orsh.  (*t*d  p.  ii.  I  shall  not 


OBLUCTATION. 

much  concern  my  self  with  the  obloquies  of  such  men.  1777 
WATSON  I'liilip  II  (1839)  375  It  would  l>e  prudent  uerb.i|i> 
not  to  expose  nimsclf  again  to  the  obloquy  of  his  dt-tractoi  s 
1867  SMII  is  Iliigii.-utts  Kni,'.  viii.  (1880)  137  They  had  to  .. 
holil  their  convictions  in  the  face  of  obloquy,  opposition. 

b.  Abuse  or  detraction  as  it  affects  the  person 
spoken  against ;  the  condition  of  being  spoken 
against;  evil  fame,  bad  repute;  reproach,  disgrace. 

1469  Past™  Lett.  II.  380  They  that  be  abut  yow  be  in 
ohlowiy  of  all  men.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  618  All  was 
ruled  by  the  queue  &  her  cmmsayM.  .to  the  great  maugre  (4 
oblyquy  of  the  queue.  1513  MORK  in  Graflon  Chron.  (1568) 
1 1  "767  From  the  great  obloquy  that  he  was  in  so  late  before, 
he  was  ..  in  so  great  trust  tliat . .  he  was  made  [etc.]  1601 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Kn:  iv.  iii,  The  just  revenge  Upon  the 
author  of  thy  obloquies.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Keti.  vn. 
«  3W  And  undergo  the  perpetual  obloquy  of  having  lost 
a  kingdom.  . 

f2.  transf.  A  cause,  occasion,  or  object  of  de- 
traction or  reproach;  a  reproach,  a  disgrace.  Obs. 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Al'surd.  39  To  shew  what  an  obloquie 
these  impudent  incipientsin  Arts  are  vnto  Art.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  H  'elhv.  ii.  44  An  honour  longing  to  our  house,.  .Which 
were  the  greatest  obloquie  i'  the  world.  In  me  to  loose.  1621 
Hi'RTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  iii.  vn.  (1651)  356,  I  have  been  .. 
arraigned  and  condemned,  I  am  a  common  obloquy. 

t  Oblucta'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  obluctation- 
-em,  n.  of  action  f.  L.  obluctari,  i.  ob-  (Os-  I  b)  + 
luctari  to  wrestle,  struggle.]  Striving  or  strag- 
gling against  something;  resistance,  opposition. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  400  These  muscles  partly  by 
yeelding  and  giuing  ground,  partly  by  obluctation  or  oppo- 
sition do  secure  the  Membrane  from  being  tome,  a  1610 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  \.  xii.  82  (1622)  125 To  vse  that  artificial! 
obluctation,  and  facing  out  of  the  matter. 

Oblyge,  -lys,Oblyke,  obs.ff.  OBLIGE,  OBLIQUE. 

:  Obmiss,  v.  06s.  rare.  In  5  obmysse,  6 
obmyse.  [I.  L.  obmiss-,  ppl.  stem  of  obmitt-fre, 
late  spelling  of  omitte're  to  OMIT.]  =  next. 

1490  CAXTON  Entydos  xxviii.  no  To  haue  obmyssed  for  to 
dyscute  som  of  the  condycyons  and  euyll  operacyons  of  the 
cursed  proserpyne.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terafeut. 
2  E  iv,  Where  they  haue  estemed  that  it  shulde  be  supertlue 
to  recyte,  they  haue  obmysed  and  left  some. 

t  Obmit,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  obmitttre :  see 
prec.]  trans.  To  leave  out.  omit. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galon's  Terafeut.  2  E  iv,  Obmyttyng 
and  leauyng  the  seconde.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xx. 
173  The  whyche  1  do  thinke  better  to  obmyt,  and  to  leue 
vnwryten.  1684  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  107  To  continue 
These  words,  writing  [etc.].. Speaking  to  be  Obmitted. 

t  Obmummra'tion,  Obs.     [ad.  L.  obmur- 

muratidn-cm,  n.  of  action  from  obmurmurare  to 
murmur  against,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  +  murmurarc  to 
MURMUR.]  A  murmuring  against  something.  So 
f  Obmu  rmurinsf  vbl.  sb.  [f.  *obmurmur  vb.]. 

1604  TOOKER  Fabrique  Ck.  120  Their  enyie  and  obmur- 
muration.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  n.  x,  Maugre 
all  th'  obmurmurings  of  sense.  1648  J.  GOODWIN  Right  «r 
Might  26  Religious  men  breake  out  of  the  way  of  ..  truth, 
with  the  renitency  and  obmurmuration  of  their  judgements 
and  consciences. 

Obrnutescence  (cbmi«te-sens).  [f.  L.  ok- 
mullsc-lre  to  become  dumb  or  mute  (t.  ob-  (Os- 
i  b)  +•  miitfsffre  to  grow  mute)  -i-  -ENCE.]  A 
becoming  (wilfully)  mute,  speechless,  or  dumb ; 
the  action  of  obstinately  remaining  mute. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  vni.  122  A  vehement 
fear  which  naturally  produceth  obmutescence.  1794  PALEY 
Evid.  n.  ii.  (1817)  59  The  obmutescence,  the  gloom  and 
mortification  of  religious  orders.  l8»7  Blackw.  Mag,  XXI  I. 
488  Subject  to  habitual  and  invincible  obmutescence. 

So  Obmute-scent  a.,  remaining  mute. 

1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  iv.  61  [He]  pum- 
melted  the  obmutescent  mass,  to  the  confusion  of  a  con- 
ceivable  epic. 

Obnebulate  (j>bne'bi»l«it),  v.  rare.  [f.  OB- 
ic  +  L. nebula  mist, fog  +  - ATE 3;  cf. OBNUBILATE  ».] 
traits.  To  obscure  as  with  a  mist;  to  befog,  cloud. 

<r  1540  BOORDE  The  tote  far  to  Lerne  C  iij  b,  It  doth  obfuske 
and  doth  obnebulat  the  memorie.  1547  —  Brev.  Health 
ccx.  72  b,  Colde  reume.  .doth  obnebulate  a  mans  memorye. 
1834  H.  O'BRIEN  R.  Towers  /re/.  120  So  punctilious  was 
their  regard  to  euphony,  they  scrupled  not  to  cancel,  or  other- 
wise  obnebulate  tne  essential.,  letters  of  the  primitive  words. 

f  Obne-ctiorx.  Obs.  rare-",  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
cbnecllre,  (.  ob-  (Os-  I  a)  +  nectfre  to  tie.] 

1656  P.Loi'NT  Glossogr.,  ObiiectiKH,  a  fast  knitting,  as  in 
marriage. 

t  Obni-xely,  adv.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  after  L. 
olniixe  adv.,  slrenuously  (f.  obnix-ns,  pa.  pple.  of 
cbmtt  to  struggle  or  strive  against) :  see  -LY  2.] 
Earnestly,  strenuously. 

1641  E.CODRINGTON  Let.  to  Sir  E.  Bering  24  May  in  Proc. 
in  Kent  (Camden)  50  M>  st  humbly  and  most  obm.vely 
1  must  beseach  both  them  and  you. 

t  Obni-xiously,  adv.  Obs.  rare~*.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
obnixf  (see  prec.)  +  -ous  +  -LY  *.]  «  prec. 

LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  450  At  the  sight  of  each  new 


them. 

Obliounce  (pbnau-ns),  v.  Rom.  Antiq.  [ad.  L. 
cbniinliare,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  -I-  nuntiare  to  tell.] 
intr.  Of  a  Roman  magistrate  :  To  announce  an 
unfavourable  omen  (and  thus  prevent,  stop,  or 
render  void,  some  public  transaction). 
VOL.  VII. 
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with  the  temper  of  the  Warden  than  stand  against  him.  rfa 
WOLLASTON  Kilig.  Nat.  v.  77  An  existence  that  is  not 
dependent  upon  or  obnoxious  to  any  other.  1754  A.  MUR/HY 
Cray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  72  Whether  they  are  not  obnoxious 
to  the  Association  for  preserving  the  Game. 

1 4.  With  to :  Exposed  to  the  (physical)  action 
or  influence  of ;  liable  to  be  affected  by ;  open  to. 

stai 
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1741  MlDDLFTONOVvro  I.  vi.  474  M  ilo..was  always  at  ham! 
to  inhibit  his  proceedings,  by  ohnouncing,  as  it  was  called, 
<  i  il--<  bring  that  he  was  taking  the  auspices  on  that  day. 
1853  HUIVAU  Rom.  Kef.  ix  (1867)266  The  people.,  offered 
him.  liis  colleague  in  vain  obnounciii^,  the  |tn>\  mces  of  the 
(  i>alpinc  and  lllyriciun. 

Obnoxiety  (pbn^kssi-eti).  rare.    [f.  L.  obnovi- 
iis  OBNOXIOUS  •*•  -ely :  see  -ITV.]    The  state  <  > 
obnoxious  or  liable  to  something;  liability. 

1656  HI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Obnoxiety,  obnoxiousness ;  !ial>l«- 
n*-ss  lo  <l;mi;»;r,  punishment,  or  to  the  lash.  1830  J.  K<w.i  tfs 
.liitiffpofr.  III.  iii.  155  Obnoxiety  to  the  ridicule,  .of  man. 

Obnoxious  (/""V'kjas),  a.  [f.  L.  obnoxios-us, 
f.  obnoxi-us  exposed  to  harm,  subject,  liable,  f.  ob- 
(OB-  i  a,  b)  +  noxa  hurt,  injury ;  cl.  noxius  hurtful, 
injurious,  Noxious.] 

L  Exposed  to  (actual  or  possible)  harm ;  subject 
or  liable  to  injury  or  evil  of  any  kind. 

a.  With  to :  Liable,  subject,  exposed,  open  (to 
anything  harmful,  or  undesirable;  also, -by  exten- 
sion, to  any  kind  of  influence  or  agency).  For- 
merly the  prevailing  use ;  now  less  frequent  than  6. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pal.  v.  Ixxxi.  f  13  Whom,  .they  would 
..make  obnoxious  to  what  punishment  themselves  list.  16*1 
BURTON  Anal.  Mil,  I.  i.^il.  ii,  The  finest  wits  . .  are  before 
other  obnoxious  to  it  [melancholy].  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card. 
('675)  93  Cover  them  with  fern  or  straw,  to  secure  them  from 
the  frosts,  to  which  they  are  obnoxious.  1665  OLANVILL 
Scepsis  Set.  xiiL  75  Being,  .thus  obnoxious  to  fallacy  in  our 
apprehensions.  1681  BUSYAN  Holy  War  (Cassell)  208  The 
town  of  Mansoul  . .  now  lies  obnoxious  to  its  foes.  1711 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  441  P  2  We  are  obnoxious  to  so  many 
Accidents.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1750)  I.  i.  45  They  render 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Justice  of  God.  1810  SOUTHEY 
Kehama  xiv.  xiv,  That  corporeal  shape  alike  to  pain  Ob- 
noxious as  to  pleasure.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  liv.  (1862)  IV. 
565  Obnoxious  to  general  dislike.  1891  Law  Times  XCI. 
406/2  A  similar  case,  and  is  obnoxious  to  similar  criticism, 
f  b.  With  inf.  Liable.  Ots. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  118  Our  corruption  now  is 
more  obnoxious  and  apter  to  admitte  and  inuite  such  poy- 
sonous  ingredients.  1643  Ann.  WILLIAMS  Let.  in  Carte  Col- 
lect. Lett.  (1735)  254  His  Majestic  ..  soe  obnoxious  to  be 
shaken  and  removed  by  variety  of  councills  out  of  any 
settled  resolution,  aitjj  HALE  Contempt,  n.  49  The  time 
of  Youth  is  most  Obnoxious  to  forget  God.  a  1734  NORTH 
Lives  (\%it>)\\.  72  They.,  were  obnoxious  to  be  taken  up  by 
every  peevish  sheriff  or  magistrate. 

f  o.  simply.  Liable  or  exposed  to  harm.  rare. 

a  1631  UONNE  Progr.  Soul  in  Poems  (1633)  265  Thinke  but 
how  poore  thou  wast,  how  obnoxious,  Whom  a  small  lumpe 
of  flesh  could  poyson  thus.  1681  Eng.  Elect.  Sheriffs  i 
Were  it  not  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  ..  I  should  not  so 
far  expose  and  lay  myself  obnoxious,  as  I  foresee  I  shall  do. 

f2.  Liable  to  punishment  or  censure;  guilty, 
blameworthy,  reprehensible.  Ots. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Tatle  Alph.,  Obnoxious,  subiect  to 
danger,  faultie.  1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  353  The  Doc- 
trines of  the  Keyes.  .and  all  the  ceremonies,  which  were  the 
most  obnoxious  matters.  1641  Vitul.  of  King  p.  ii,  It  could 
make  that  obnoxious,  which  till  this  Parliament  no  man 
could  ever  call  a  fault.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  ll.  xiii,  Our . . 
persons  were  not  obnoxious,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Misc.  Writ. 
(ed.  Prior)  I.  555  A  late  work  has  appeared  to  us  highly 
obnoxious  in  this  respect. 

t3.  Subject  to  the  rule,  power,  or  authority 
of  another ;  answerable,  amenable  (to  some  autho- 
rity) ;  dependent,  subject ;  tience,  submissive,  ob- 
sequious, deferential.  Const,  to.  06s. 


fyeth  Eastward  obnoxious  to  Westphalen  in  High-Germany, 
N  and  W.  to  the  main  Ocean.  1666  DRYDEN  Ana.  Mirak. 
cclviii,  The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie  down,  fo 
dews  obnoxious.  1671  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  III.  235  They 
are  obnoxious  to  sense,  and  fall  under  our  cognisance. 

^5.  erron.  (by  confusion  with  noxious):  Hurtful, 
injurious.  06s. 

1611  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  368  Cold  aire  in 
time  of  sweating  is  obnoxious  and  dangerous.  1638  biR  I. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  323  Crocodile ..  the  most  obnoxious 
of  sea  monsters.  1646  J.  HALL  Horz  I'ac.  81  Unseasonable 
times  of  study  are  very  obnoxious,  as  after  meales.  1083 
SALMON  Doron  Med.  IL  587  Powerful  in  extirpating  all 
obnoctious  tumors. 

6.  That  is  an  object  of  aversion  or  dislike; 
offensive,  objectionable,  odious,  highly  disagree- 
able ;  sometimes  witli  more  active  force :  Giving 
offence,  acting  objectionably.  (Cf.  J  and  5.)  The 
chief  current  use,  app.  affected  by  association  with 
noxious.  Const,  to. 

1675  WOOD  Life  i  July  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  318  A  very  obnoxious 
person  ;  an  ill  neighbour  ;  and  given  much  to  law  sutes  with 
any.  1680  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  no  To  make  them  tol 


DENUNCIATION. 

<omr  and  obnoxious  to  the  1'rople.     1789  I'M  SIMM  /'ir    I. 
iii.   53   .SlrkkUiKl  ..  ha«l    the    j.reMiiu|.ti.m    to   movr 
obnoxious   bill.      1841    )       I  M/I.IUAIU    Lett.  (1889)   1 
Carlyle  ..is  becoming   very   obnoxious   now   that   be   has 
become  popular.     IB^H^M]  CVtv'/ts.  I.  vii.  449  They  did 
not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were  obnoxious  to 
the  Court.     1866  i ..  MAIIJONALD  Ann.  (?•  AV//M.  xi.  (1878) 
216  Thumb-marks  1  find  very  obnoxious. 

Obno'xiously,  a</v.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In 
an  obnoxious  manner  (in  any  sense  of  the  adj.). 

1615  K.  l,osr,  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  111.  iv.  161  They 
seldome  come  to  a  pittht  Field  :  their  dangers  are  little  or 
soddaine,  for  they  are  obnoxiously  pacified  \obnoxit  pin. 
caittur;  see  prec.  3).  1755  JOHNSON,  Obnoxiously,  in  a  Male 
of  subjection;  in  the  Mate  of  one  liable  to  punUhment. 
1818  WEBSTER,  Obnoxiously,  [i.]  In  a  state  of  subjection 
or  liability.  2.  Rcprehensihly ;  odiously ;  offensively.  Mod. 
He  behaved  most  obnoxiously. 

Obno  xiouauesi.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NKSS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obnoxious. 

1.  Liability  to  injury,  evil,  etc. :  see  OBNOXIOUS  i. 
Const,  to,  unto. 

1651  Bp.  HALL  ln-'is.  World  I.  v,  Their  deadly  machina- 
tions and  our  miserable  obnoxiousness.  i6ju  WARREN  Un- 
believers 48  An  obnoxiousnesse  unto  punishment,  a  1677 
BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  I.  166  Sensible  of  our  own 
obnoxiousness  to  the  like  slips  and  falls.  1719  STACKHOUSE 
Body  Divin.  IV.  L  f  2  (1776)  II.  419  Our  obnoxiousness  to 
the  severity  of  his  laws.  1871  MARKBY  Elem.  Law  1146 
Duty  or  obligation  is.  sometimes  described  as  obnoxiousnos 
to  a  sanction. 

f  2.  Liability  to  punishment  or  censure ;  guilt, 
blameworthiness.  06s. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  269  Bellannine . .  delt  herein 
with  more  obnoxiousnesse  and  fesse  excuse  then  Binius. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Dorsetshire  I.  (1662)  289  Con- 
sidering his  own  Obnoxiousness  for  so  rash  a  fact,  he.. pro- 
cured his  pardon  at  Court.  1704  M.  HENRY  Communicant's 
Cotnp.  x,  Considering,  .our  un worthiness  and  obnoxiousness. 

3.  Offensiveness,  objectionableness,  odiousness. 

1838  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  The  obnoxiousness  of  the  law  rendered 
the  legislature  unpopular.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  L  26  They 
could  not  drive  the  Austrian*  from  Lombardy,  but  gave 
them  palpable  hints  of  their  obnoxiousness  there. 

t  Otmu'bilate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obnubilit- 
us,p&.pv\e.o{ol>nubtlarf.  see  next]  Covered  or 
darkened  as  with  a  cloud;  overclouded ;  obscured. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus,  L  246  In  hir  net  thow  art 
obnubilate.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xix.  iv.  758 
The  reason  and  sence  are  both  besotted  and  obnubilate. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Efigr.  xxxvi.  Wks.  n.  266/1 
Mans  vnderstanding's  so  obnubilate. 

Obnubilate  (/>bni»-bikH),».  [f.  L.  obnubitat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obnubilare  to  cover  with  clouds  or 
fog.  Cf.  F.  obnubiler,  OF.  obnubler  (lath  c.  in 
Godef.).]  trans.  To  darken,  dim,  cover,  or  hide 
with  or  as  with  a  cloud;  to  overcloud;  to  obscure 
(lit.  and/.f.). 

1583  STOBBES  Anal.  Abut.  L  (1870)  78  A»  rnystes  and 
exhalations .  .obnubilate  and  darken  the  beames  of  the  Sun. 
i6i«  R.  C  Times'  H'histle  Cert.  Poems  (1871)  135  Your 
false  intent  faire  wordes  obnubilate,  ifel  BURTON  Anal. 
Mil.  i.  iii.  11.  ii.  So  doth  this  melancholy  vapour  obnubilate 
the  mind.  1686  GOAU  Celest.  Bodies  IL  iv.  196  Clouds 
obnubilating  the  Face  of  Heaven  shall  skreen  the  Sun  from 
us.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  461  Until  they  raise 
a  dust  which  obnubilates  that  belter  light.  1838  J.  P. 
KENNEDY  Rob  of  Bowl  x.  (1860)  93  Your  smokers  (are) 
obnubilated  in  their  own  clouds. 

Hence  Obnirbilated  ///.  a. 

1830  R.  CHAMBERS  Life  Jos.  I,  I.  ix.  246  He  found  his  mind 
in  that  obnubilated  state.  1839  RAYMOND  in  Kevi  Monthly 
Mag.  LV.  514  Some  narration  of  'himself  and  limes', 
whereby  his  obnubilated  patronymic  might  transpire  to  the 
fullest  content. 

Obnubilation  MmUtUUnm),  [n.  of  action 
from  prec.  Cf.  OF.  obnuttlation  (ijth  c.  in 
Godef.).]  The  action  of  darkening  or  fact  of 


from  the  sunne :  then  is  she  prostitute  to  obnubilaiion.  1653 
WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learn.  175  Their  obnubilation  of  bodies 
coruscant.  1819  Hermit  in  London  II.  133  Fog  and  sun- 
shine, obnubilation  and  light. 

b.  spec.  Obscuration  or  clouding  of  the  mind  or 
faculties.     See  also  quot.  1892. 

1753  RUTTY  Diary  17  Dec  in  Boswell  Johnson**.  1777, 
An  hypochondriack  obnubilation  from  wind  and  indigestion. 
1801  BEDDOES  Hyreia  IX.  108  Dimness  or  abnulnlation  of 
sight.  1888  Amer.  Jrnl.  Psychol.  I.  519  The  patient  lost 
consciousness  for  several  hours,  and  afterwards  lay  for 
several  days  in  a  slate  of  torpor  or  obnubilation.  1891  !\ya. 
'Soc.  Lex.,  ObnnHtation,  a  danling  ol  the  eyes  without 
giddiness,  so  that  objects  seem  to  be  seen  through  *  cloud, 
as  in  threatened  fainting. 

t  Obnn-bilou»,  "    Ots.  rare-1. 

nfibil-us  overclouded  (f.  ob-  (OB-  i  c)  +  nAbilum 
cloudy  sky,  cloud)  +  -ous.  Cf.  OF.  thnuble  in 
same  sense.]  Overclouded  ;  cloudy  indistinct. 

.43S-SO  ir.  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 9  The  obnuUous  and  dowdy 
proccsse  of  this  mater. 

Obnu-nciate,  v.  rare-',     [f.  ppL  stem  of  I 
obnundare :  see  OB.NOCXCE.]    -  OBSOUNCB.    . 

°i6^U"'  KKKAM^I",  To  Tell  ill  ne***,Obn*nciate;  a  Telling 

Si^s^^^rSf'^S 

when  soever  any  evil    token  was 
the  Magistrate  or  Augur. 


or  heard, 


OBOE. 

Oboe  (0'i'boi,  !l<<-b0|£T).  [a.  \\..oboe  (H'bof),  adaptec 
spelling  of  F.  kaiilbois  :  see  HAUTBOY.] 

1.  A  wooden  double-reed  wind-instrument,  form 
ing  the  treble  to  the  bassoon :  =  HAUTBOY,  i. 

[1724  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus,  Bks.  51  Oboe,  or  Obey 
is  a  Hautboy,  or  Hoboy.  1796  PMGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  10 
Hoboy.  The  name  of  this  instrument  is  from  the  Frencl 
Hautbois  ;  and  not  from  the  Italian  Oboe.  ..Oboe  has  IK 
meaning,  as  the  French  name  has.]  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFI  i 
Myst.  Udolf'ko  i,  With  the  tender  accents  of  his  oboe.  1840 
HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  244  They  played  upon  riddles,  oboes 
&c.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  ix.  160  The  trumpe 
breaking  in  on  the  flute,  and  the  oboe  confounding  both. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1881  J.  T.  SLUGG  Remin.  Manch 
xxvi.  298  Gregory,  violinist ;  Hughes,  oboe  player. 

2.  Name  of  a  reed-stop  in  an  organ,  with  meta! 
pipes,  giving  a  penetrating  tone. 

[c  1700, 1819 :  see  HAUTBOY  i  c.]  1834  Specif.  Organ  York 
Minster  in  Grove  Diet.  Mas.  I.  600  Swell  Organ.  . .  42. 
Horn.  43.  Trumpet.  44.  Oboe. 

t  O-bofe,  obs.  form  of  ABOVE. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4912  A  blewe  bleaut  o.bofe  brad  him 
al  ouire. 

Oboist  (ff«'b0|ist).  [f.  OBO-E  t  -IST.]  A  per 
former  on  the  oboe. 

1863  HUSK  in  ff.  f,  Q.  3rd  Ser.  III.  415  The  oboists  of 
the  last  generation  using  reeds  of  very  large  dimensions. 
1882  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  Heroes  Sc.,  Astron.  273  The  future 
astronomer  [Herschel]  was  oboeist  in  the  band  of  the 
guards  at  Hanover. 

Obol  (fbffl).  Also  8  obole.  [ad.  L.  obol-us, 
a.  Gr.  o^oAos.]  =  OBOLUS  I. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1693)  225  The  Romans 
says  Plutarch,  allowed  Nine  Obols,  or  Fifteen  Pence  a  day 
to  him  that  was  sent  Abroad  upon  a  publick  Treaty.  1771 
RAPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  469  The  current  coin  of 
Athens,  was  the  silver  Drachm,  which  they  divided  into 
6  Oboles.  1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  75  A  man  That 
hath  not  one  small  obol  in  his  purse.  1875  BROWNINC 
Aristoph.  Apol.  1374  To  stuff  the  mouth  Ofdikast  with  the 
due  three-obo!  fee. 

Obolary,  a.  nonce-wJ.  [f.  L.  obol-us  +  -ARY.] 
That  contributes  an  obolus ;  or,  Possessing  only 
oboli  or  small  coins,  impecunious. 

1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Two  Races  Men,  Distance  . .  as 
vast  . .  as  subsisted  between'  the  Augustan  Majesty,  and 
the  poorest  obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute-pittance  at 
Jerusalem. 

tObolate.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  obolata  (terrse], 
f.  obol-us :  see  -ATE  l  2  ( =  It.  -ata,  Pr.  -ada,  F.  •&).] 
A  portion  of  land  assumed  to  be  worth  a  half- 
penny a  year. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  H.  vii.  58  Quantities 
of  Land  taking  their  denominations  from  our  vsual  Coine  j 
as  Fardingdeales,  Obolates,  Denariates,  Solidates,  Libratts. 
Ibid.  59  Then  must  the  Obolat  be  J  Acre,  the  Denariat  an 
Acre,  the  Solidat  12.  acres. 

Obole  (p-b<wl).  [a.  F.  obole  (i3thc.  in  Littre), 
ad.  L.  obolus :  see  OBOLUS.] 

1.  A  small  French  coin  orig.  of  silver,  later  of 
billon,  in  use  from  loth  to  ijth  c. ;  also  called 
maille  =  \  a  denier. 


. 
denier  of  Henry  the  Second. 

f2.  =  OBOLUS  3.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  36  An  obole  or  half  a  scruple 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Obole.  .  .Also  a  halfpenny  weight 
twelve  grains  among  Apothecaries,  and  fourteen  among 
Mintmen  and  Goldsmiths. 

tO'bolet.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  OBOL  +  -ET  dim.l 
=  OBOLUS  3. 

1727  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Man's  Comp.  399  These  are  re- 
duced into  Drachms,  Scruples,  Obolets,  Carats  and  Grains. 

Obolite  (?-b<Jbit).  faineant,  [f.  L.  obol-us  + 
-ITE.]  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Obolus.  Obolite- 
grit,  a  name  for  the  Silurian  formation  containing 
these. 

1859  OWEN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XVII.  105/1  Obolite 
grit  1865  PAGE  Handbt.  Ceo/.  Terms,  Obolus,  a  eenus  of 
bivalves  belonging  to  the  Lingula  family,  and  characterised 


and  Russia. 

Obelize,  erron.  form  of  OBELIZE. 

II  Obolus  (f-bflvs).  PI.  oboli  (-ai\  PL 
obolus,  a.  Gr.  o/SoXc!?.] 

1.  A  silver  (in  later  times  bronze)  coin  of  ancient 
Greece,  of  the  value  of  \  of  a  drachma,  or  about 
i  \d.  of  English  money. 

"579-80  'NORTH  Plutarch  (t6i2)45s  Small  peeces  of  mony 
.  .called  Oboh,  whereof  Mxe  made  a  Drachma.  1702  ADUI- 
SON  Dial.  Medals  Wks.  1854  L  258  An  as  or  an  oMus  may 
carry  an  higher  price  than  a  denarins  or  a  drachma.  18*8 
THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  243  The  pay  for  attendance  in  tfie 


the  mast. 

2.  Applied  to  the  French  OBOLE,  and  to  other 
coins,  mostly  of  small  value,  formerly  current  in 
Europe  ;  also  used  allusively  for  any  small  coin. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  oboli  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper  :  see  Du  Gauge  s.  v. 

In  English  monetary  reckoning  formerly  used  for  a  half- 
penny, and  abbreviated  ob.  ;  see  OB.,  and  cf.  DENARIUS  p. 

1761  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  28  Dec.,  Their  East 
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India  bonds  did  not  fall  an  obolus  under  par.  1849  W.  IRVING 
Mahomet  xxxiv.  (1853)  152  The  boor,  who  knew  nothing  of 
jewels,  demanded  four  silver  oboli,  or  drachms.  1856  MKS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  209  We  women  should  .  .  not  throw 
back  an  obolus  inscribed  With  Csesar's  image  lightly.  1861 
Morn.  Post  22  Nov.,  The  obolus  of  St.  Peter  continues  to 
supply  the  Government  of  his  Holiness  with  ample  means 
of  providing  for  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  State.  1868 
GKO.  ELIOT  Sfi  Gipsy  \.  78  Cheapen  it  meanly  to  an  obolus. 
1893  KITHEI.L  Connting-Ho.  Diet.  s.  v.,  In  the  Ionian 
Islands,  before  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  the  French 
Monetary  Convention,  the  Obolus  was  i-iooth  part  of  the 
Ionian  Dollar,  worth  $d.  Knglish. 

f3.  Apothecaries'  Weight.  A  weight  of  10  grains, 
or  half  a  scruple.  Obs. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  fi.xix.  cxxx.  (1495)  nniij/2 
The  leest  parte  of  weyghte  hyghte  Calculus  and  the  fourth 
pane  of  weyghte  Obulus.]  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's 
Chiritrg,  xxvi.  xxi.  (1678)  642  Ten  grains  of  these  [barley 
corns]  make  an  Obolus.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anhit.  ff  Min. 
22  The  fabrile  glue  .  .  3  Oboli  being  drunk  with  hot  Water 
help  the  spitting  of  bloud. 

4.  Palxont.  A  genus  of  fossil  brachiopods,  with 
smooth  orbicular  bivalve  shells,  found  in  the 
Silurian  rocks  in  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

1859  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XVII.  105/1.    1865  [see  OBOLITE]. 

Oboue(n,  Obout,  obs.  ff.  ABOVE,  ABOUT. 
Oboval  (>b|<m-val),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  =  next. 
1857  '"  MAVNB  Expos.  Lex.  1892  in  Syd.  Sue.  Lex. 

Obovate  OV«'v/t),  "•  *>'"'•  Hist.  [Os-  2.] 
Inversely  ovate  ;  egg-shaped  with  the  broader  end 
upmost  or  forward. 

1785  MARTYN  Rousse  art's  But.  xxxii.  (1794)494  Apple-form 
Bryum  has  large  spherical  heads;  and  in  the  Pear.form 
species  they  aie  obovate.  1826  KIHBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III. 
xxx.  157  The  figure,  .in  those  [larvae]  of  the  water-beetles 
.  .approaches  to  an  obovate  shape.  1877  84  F.  E.  HULME 
Wild  Fl.  p.  vi,  Stem-leaves  obovate,  having  petioles. 

b.  In  comb,  with  another  adj.,  denoting  a  form 
intermediate  between  the  obovate  and  some  other, 
as  obovate-ciineate,  -lanceolate,  -oblong,  -spathulate. 

1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  But.  v.  (1858)  56  Leaflets  oblong,  or 
obovate-cuneate.  1870  HOOKER  Saul,  Flora  196  Bellis 
perennis  ..  leaves  obovate-spalhulate.  Ibid.  324  Viscum 
album,  .  .  leaves  oboyate-lanceolate  obuse.  Ibid.  460  As- 
plenium  Ruta-muraria.  .pinnae  3-7  obovate-cuneate. 

Obovatifolious  (^bowi'tifou-lias),  a.  Hot.  [f. 
mod.L.  oliovatifoli-us  (f.  obwat-ns  OBOVATE  +• 
folium  leaf)  +  -ous.]  Having  obovate  leaves. 

1857  '"  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Obova-to-,  used  as  combining  form  of  mod.L. 
obovatus  OBOVATK,  as  in  obovato-lanceolate  (  = 
obovate-Ianceolate},  obovato-retuse  adjs. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Sot.  No.  163  L[eaves]  obovato- 
lanceolate.  1839  HARDY  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  I.  200 
Leaflets  obovato-retuse. 

Obovoid  G>b|<J"-void),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [Os-  a.] 
Somewhat  egg-shaped,  with  the  broader  end  up- 
ward or  outward  ;  somewhat  obovate. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Enionwl.  Compend.  276  Antenna 
nserted  near  the  mouth,  the  first  joint  obovoid.  1870 
HOOKKR  Stud.  Flora  361  Cypripedium  Calceolus  ..  lip 

bovoid, 

Obprobrious,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  OPPROBRIOUS,  etc. 
Obpyramidal  (fbpirse-midal),  a.    Nat.  Hist. 
OB-  2.]      Inversely  pyramidal;   of  the  form  of 
an  inverted  pyramid. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  210  Fruit  obpyramidal. 

Obpyriform  (>bpi-rifj7.im),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [Ou- 
2.]  Inversely  pyriform;  pear-shaped,  with  the 
hicker  end  at  the  base. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  408  Carex  teretiuscula.  ..Fruit 
ibpynform. 

Obraid,  obrayde,  obreide,  corrupt  ff.  UP- 
BRAID v.  :  cf.  ABRAID  v.% 
Obregge,  obs.  erron.  form  of  ABRIDGE. 

1444  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  124. 

Obreption  (fbre-pjan).  [ad.L.  obreption-em 
\  creeping  or  stealing  upon,  n.  of  action  from 
brep-ere  to  creep  up  to,  steal  upon,  f.  cb-  (Ofi-  j  a) 
+  repere  to  creep.  Cf.  F.  obreption  (14^7  orrep- 
ion  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  obtaining  or  trying  to  obtain  something 
>y  craft  or  deceit,  spec,  in  Eecl.  and  Sc,  Law,  of 
a  dispensation,  gift,  etc.  by  false  statement.  (Opp. 
o  subreption,  obtaining  by  suppression  of  truth.) 
1611  COTGR.,  Otreptim,  an  obreption  ;  the  creeping,  or 
tealmg  to  a  thing  by  craftie  meanes.  1623  COCKERAM, 
Obreptwn,  a  getting  of  things  by  craft.  1706  tr.  D,,fi,fs 
Hal.  Hilt.  J6rtC.II.  iv.  xviii.  269  Dispensations.,  shall  be 
nvalid;  if  the  Ordinaries,  .shall  not  first  take  ..  Cognizance 
l!!em't!0  ?ee  whether  there  is  no  Subreption  or  Obreption 
n  their  Petitions  or  Requests.  1751  M«DOUALL  Inst.  Law 
•>cot.ll.  in.  in.  i.  259  Checks  against  subreption  or  obreption 
'£  -,  f\'i  .  "jg  iaineA  by  "»n«a'ing  the  truth,  or  express. 
ng  a  falshood.  1894  Month  Mar.  39,  If  in  a  petition  for 
i  dispensation,  there  is  a  narrative  or  statement  which  is 
alse,  there  is  said  to  be  obreption. 

L.    ^A  creePing  or  stealing  upon  one  unawares. 
'""'" 


. 

frT'J/""'"-  '  Cf'  XV'  "  in  DiK-  ^<T'  Suff., 
)  81  Sudden  incursions  and  obreptions,  sins  of  mere 
e  and  inadver 


an    oreptons,  sns  of  mere 

gnorance  and  inadvertency.  1656  H.  SORE  fMhul  fri. 
rl  '  I  Plle  ''.k?  okreptions  or  unavoidable  importunities  of 
Ihougtts,  which  offer  or  force  themselves  upon  the  Mind 
ObreptltiOUS  (?brePti-J3s),  a.  [f.  L.  obreptui- 
is  (f.  otreft-us,  pa.  pple.  of  obrep-frc}  +  ous  :  see 
ITIOUS  1.]  Characterized  by  obreption  (see  prec.)  • 


OBSCENE. 

containing  a  false  statement  made  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  something.  Hence  Obrepti'tiously  adv. 
1611  COTGR.,  Obreptice,  obreptitious,  stollen,  foisted  in. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Obreption,  a  creeping,  or  stealing  upon  by 
craft ;  whence  obreptitious,  /.  stollen  upon  by  crafty  means. 
"73"  Hiit.  Litteraria  IV.  295  An  obreptitious  and  sur- 
reptitious Version.  1875  MANNING  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec. 
18  The  Archbishop,  believing  the  Bull  to  be  obreptitious 
would  not  publish  it.  1890'!'.  E.  BRIDGETT  Blund.  $•  Forg. 
18  Perhaps  the  rescript.,  was  obtained  obreptitiously  or 
subreptitiously. 

t  Obrize.  Obs.  Also  obryze  ;  obrison,  -zou. 
[ad.  L.  obryza,  obryziim  (atirnni)  =  Gr.  odpv^uv 
(Xpvaiov),  tried  or  standard  gold,  in  l6th  c.  F, 
oMst  (or}.  Cf.  L.  obrussa  the  testing  of  gold  by 
fire,  test,  proof,  touchstone.]  In  Obrize  gold,  also 


siluer  shene.  1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  312  His 
Vessells,  even  of  basest  Vse,  were  of  Obryze  Gold.  1658 
W.  BURTON  Itin.  Anton.  158  A  most  fortunate  jewel  to 
Britain,  better  worth  being  but  Copper,  then  obrize  Gold 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Otrinan  [1706  Ohyzimi}  q.  Ophirizum,  fine 
gold,  gold  of  Ophir.  1670  (title]  The  Golden  Calf  . .  In 
which  is  handled  The.. Wonder  of  Nature,  in  Transmuting 
Metals ;  viz.  How  the  intire  Substance  of  Lead  was  in  one 
Moment  Transmuted  into  Gold-Obrizon. 

t  Obrode,  obs.  form  of  ABBOAD. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  140  And  sithen  bei  blosmed 
obrode. 

Obrogate  (p-bitfgtft),  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  obrogare  partly  to  repeal  a  law  by  passing  a 
new  one,  f.  ob-  (OB-  i  b)  +  rogare  to  ask,  supplicate, 
propose  a  law,  introduce  a  bill.]  a.  To  repeal 
(a  law)  by  passing  a  new  one.  f  b.  (See  quot. 
1656.)  So  Obroga  tiou. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Obrogate,  to  check  or  interrupt 
one  in  his  tale,  to  gainsay.  To  abrogate  [sic,  ed.  1674  ob- 
rogate]  a  Law,  is  to  proclaim  a  contrary  Law,  for  taking 
away  the  former.  1658  PHILLII-S,  abrogation,  an  interrupt- 
ing, or  hindring,  also  a  gain-saying.  1893  A.  H.  GREENIDGE 
in  Class.  Rev.  Oct.  348/2  An  act  of  parliament  had  been 
passed  which  was  in  direct  conflict  with  a  charter :.  .and 
ipsojacto  the  clause  in  this  charter  was  obrogated.  But 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  conservative  party  refused 
to  admit  this  obrogation. 

Obrotund  (^brot»-nd),  a.  [f.  L.  ob-  +  rotund-us 
round,  after  L.  oblong-us  oblong.]  Of  a  rounded 
form,  but  longer  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other; 
somewhat  round. 

1650  BULWER  Anthrofomet.  vi.  (1653)  no  In  Sumatra, 
they  have  Eyes,  obrotund,  of  green  colour.  1891  Syd.  Six. 
Lex^Obrotund,  somewhat  round. 

t  Obround,  a.  Obs.    [f.  ob-  +  ROUND.]   =  prec. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  68  Of  one  single  bulb  or 
several,  whether  Obround,  Compressed,  Oblong,  Coated  or 
Scaly.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  374/1  Obround  [is] 
a  round  that  is  longer  one  way  than  another. 

t  Obru-mpent,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  (reputed) 
\-,.obrumplre,  i.  ob-  (OB-  I  d)  +  nimpfre  to  break.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Obrumpent,  breaking  or  bursting. 

t  Obm'te,  v.  06s.  rare.  [f.  L.  obriit-,  ppl.  stem 
of  obru-Sre  to  overwhelm,  bury  ;  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  c)  + 
ru-ere  to  fall,  rush  down.]  trans.  To  overwhelm, 
bury ;  to  cover  over. 

154'  BECON  News  out  of  Heaven  in  Early  Wks.  (1843)  57 
If  ye  seriously  consider  the  misery  wherewith  ye  were 
obruted  and  overwhelmed  before.  1657  TOMLINSON  Rencu's 
Disp.  72  Obruted  with  dung  after  they  were  put  into  a 
new  pot. 

t  Obsa-lutate,  v.  Obs.  rare-  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  obsalutare  to  offer  to  salute,  f.  ob-  (Os-  i  a)  + 
salfttare  to  salute.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Obsalntate,  to  offer  to  salute.  [1644 
Ridiculed  in  Vindex  Anglicus  5,  6.] 

t  Obsa-turate,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  obsaturare  to  sate,  cloy,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  + 
salurare  to  fill.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Obsatnrate,  to  fill  too  much,  to  giue  a  man 
his  fill. 

Obscene  (pbsi-n),  a.  [ad.  L.  obscctms,  obsceenus 
adverse,  inauspicious,  ill-omened ;  transf.  abomin- 
able, disgusting,  filthy,  indecent :  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology. Perh.  immed.  after  F.  obscene  (1560  in 
Godef.  Compl.)."] 

1.  Offensive  to  the  senses,  or  to  taste  or  refine- 
ment ;  disgusting,  repulsive,  filthy,  foul,  abomin- 
able, loathsome.     Now  somewhat  arch. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  131  That  in  a  Christian  Climate, 
Soules  refin'de  Should  shew  so  heynous,  black,  obscene 
a  deed.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  ii.  5  Sorcerers,  .are  shut 
with  obscene  Dogs  out  of  the  holy  City.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
xx.  263  I  n  rags  obscene  decreed  to  roam.  1845  MRS.  JAMESON 
Mem.  Early  It,  Paint.  II.  13  Hideous  reptiles,  as  adders, 
lizards,  toads, .  .and  other  crawling  and  flying  obscene  and 
obnoxious  things.  i869RusKiN  Q.  ofAir'\\\.  178  The  bright 
Wandel,  divine  of  waters  as  Castaly,  is  filled . .  with  old 
shoes,  obscene  crockery,  and  ashes. 

2.  Offensive  to  modesty  or  decency ;   expressing 
or  suggesting  unchaste  or  lustful  ideas ;   impure, 
indecent,  lewd,     f  Obscene  parts,  privy  parts  (ois.). 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  xxxviii.  133  Be  not  obsceane 
though  wanton  in  thy_  rimes,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rent.  Wks. 
(1660)  102  [He]  lets  his  tongue  loose  to  obscene  and  filthy 
Communication.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  405  Chemos,  th' 
obscene  dread  of  Moabs  Sons.  1698  FRYER  A cc.  E.  India 
$  P.  39  On  the  Walls,  .were  obscene  Images.  1724  WATTS 


OBSCENELY. 

/<yiV  1.  iv.  |  3  Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent 
use  grow  obscene  and  uncleanly.  1715  I'oi-i:  (<</rst.  Xll. 
115  Her  [Scylla'.-l  parts  uliscene  the  raging  billows  hide. 
1815  MACAULAY  Jiss.,  Milton  (1851)  1.  13  The  rabble  of 
Comus.  .reeling  in  obscene  dances.  1899  Athenjlum  14  Apr. 
475/j  Our  later  writers  are  saucy  rather  than  ol>scene. 

f3.  Ill-omened,  inauspicious.   (Al.atimsm.)  Obs. 

1635-56  COWLEY  Darid'is  "•  818  The  trembling  Serpents 
,  lo.c  and  silent  lye  The  Birds  obscene  far  from  his  I'assaj-.- 
fly-  1833-6  J.  tMUMSltltttrtotSK  i7oEvil-bodmg  fowl, 
and  bats  obscene. 

Obscenely  (/btrtli),  adv.  [f.  prcc.  +  -LV  *.] 
In  an  obscene  manner:  a.  Kepulsively,  loath- 
somely (arch.'] ;  b.  Indecently,  lewdly. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  145  Most  income  vulgar  wit, 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it  were,  so 
fit  1641  MILTON  Afol.  Smect.  ii,  The  masoreths . .  gave  us 
thi-  insiilse  rule  out  of  their  Talmud,  that  all  words  which 
in  the  law  arc  writ  obscenely,  must  be  changd  to  more  civil 
words.  1710  Taller  No.  259  F  3  For  speaking  obscenely 
to  the  Lady  Penelope  Touchwood.  1740  C.  PITT  SEnc,d 
xli.  855  Then  on  a  lofty  beam,  the  matron  tyd  The  noose 
dishonest,  and  obscenely  dy'd. 

ObsceneneSS  (<5bsrnnes).  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  obscene ;  obscenity. 

a  l«37  B.  JONSON  Discav.  Wks.  ( Rtldg.)  757/2  Herein  is  seen 
(the)  elegance  and  propriety  [of  words],  when  we  use_  them 
fitly,. .as  when  we. .escape  obs_ceneness,  and  gain  in  the 
grace  and  property  which  helps  significance,  a  1700  DHYDEN 
(J.),  Fables,  .free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  obsceneness. 

Obscenity  (fJbse'mti).  [ad.  L.  oiiscfnitas,  f. 
obscln-iis  OBSCENE  :  perh.  immed.  ad.  F.  olisfJnilJ 
(1511  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Obscene  quality  or  cha- 
racter :  a.  Impurity,  indecency,  lewdness  (esp.  of 
language)  ;  in  //.  obscene  words  or  matters. 

1608  WII.LET  llcxapla  Exod.  831  In  many  of  their  . .  idoll 


18*9  SCOTT  Demonol.  vii.  208  The . .  grossest  obscenities  ever 
impressed  on  paper.  1893  Ch.  Times  6  Oct.  995/3  Pic- 
tures of  foul  obscenity  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Pompeh. 

b.  Foulness,  loathsomeness;  in  //.  fonl  acts, 
dirty  work.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  712  Consuming  more, 
in  their  Obscure  Obscanity,  On  Smoak  and  Smock,  with 
their  appendent  Vanity,  Then  their  brave  Elders  did,  when 
they  maintain'd  Honour  at  home,  and  forrain  Glory  gain'd. 
i6ai  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  iii.  m.  (1651)  523  Dishes., 
nastily  dressed  by  slovenly  cooks,  that  after  their  obscenities, 
never  wash  their  bawdy  hands.  1807  C.  BUCHANAN  in 
Academy  (1876)  21  Oct.  410/1  One  of  the  victims  . .  was  a 
well-made  young  man.  . .  He  danced  for  a  while  before  Ihe 
idol  [Juggernaut],,  -then  rushing  suddenly  to  the  wheels  he 
shed  his  blood  under  the  tower  of  obscenity. 

t  Obsce'UOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  obscln-its  +  -ous.J 
=  OBSCENE.  Hence  t  Obsce-nously  adv.,  f  Ob. 
see  nousness. 

1591  HARINGTON  Or/.  Fur.  Pref.  f  7  In  nil  Ariosto ..  there 
is  not  a  word  of  ribaldry  or  obscenousnesse.  1604  T.  WRIGHT 
Passions  vi.  333  Obscenous  and  naughty  Bookes.  1606 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  To  Rdr.(;6i2)  332  Their  Literature 
obscenously  So  suteth  to  Scurrilitie. 

Obseura  camera  =  camera  obscura,  CAMEUA  4. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

Obscirrancy.  rare~l.     [f.  next :  see  -ANCY.] 

The  quality  of  being  obscurant. 

i8»s  Edin.  Rev.  XLII.  479  The  time  will  certainly  come 
when  that  power  (Prussia)  will  repent  that  she  ever  sided 
with  Barbarism,  Obscurancy,  and  Despotism. 

Obscurant  (cbskiu»Tant),  s!>.  and  a.  [  «•  Ger. 
obscurant  (i8th  c.),  f.  L.  cbstiirant-,  pr.pple.  of 
obsc&rare  to  darken,  obscure:  cf.  mod.F.  obscurant 
(Littre).] 

A.  sb.  One  who  obscures;  one  who  strives  to 
prevent  inquiry,  enlightenment  or  reform. 

1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  597  On  their 
adversaries  they  endeavour  to  impose  the  names  of  /'in. 
stcrlinge,  Obscurants,  or  Bcdarkeners.  1809-10  COLERIDGE 
Friend  (1818)  II.  153,  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  these  self- 
obscurants  whose  faith  dwells  in  the  Land  of  the  Shadow 
of  Darkness.  1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  an 
The  obscurants  ofthat  venerable  seminary  resisted  only  the 
more  strenuously  every  effort  at  a  reform  within  Cologne 
itself.  1900  E.  CLODD  in  Literary  Guide  i  Nov.  164/2  Here 
.  .the  battle  between  the  psychological  evolutionist  and  the 
theological  obscurant  still  rages. 

B.  adj.  That  obscures  or  darkens ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  an  obscurant :  see  A. 

1878  GROSART  Introd.  to  II.  ^lore's  Poems  46/1  Recondite 
and  obscurant  speculation.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  I.  v. 
67  All  around,  she  was  yielding  her  hand  to  partners- 
obscurant  males  whose  touch  leaves  a  stain. 

Obscurantism  (^bskiu»Tantiz'm).  [f.  prec. 
-I- -ISM:  =Ger.0te-H;r?«/;Vw«.t(i8thc.);  in  mod.F. 
obscurantisme  (Littre).]  The  practice  or  principles 
of  an  obscurant ;  opposition  to  inquiry  or  en- 
lightenment. 

1834  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  F.xcrc.  III.  4  When  the  clergy 
complain.,  of  the  little  influence  they  possess,  .the  hereditary 
'  obscurantism  '  of  their  caste  is . .  at  once  the  reason  and  the 
defence.  1638-48  [see  next).  1860  MAHSK  Lect.Eng.  Lang. 
8  Continental  liberty  is  threatened  . .  now  by_  Rfuscovite 
barbarism,  and  now  by  pontifical  obscurantism.  1883 
American  VII.  3  A  victory  of  obscurantism  and  ignorance 
over  enlightenment  and  progress. 

Obscurantist  £bskia»-rtbjtfat),  sb.  and  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

A.  .(/>.  One  who  opposes  the  progress  of  intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 
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1838  48  UwiGutsici  (i  have  li«n  sound- 

inn  tlic  alarm  for  many  year*  past  all  over  Kurope  against 
wii.it  they  call  obscurantism  and  obscurantists.  /Aitf.,The 
true  obs<  immtists  arc  the  passions  the  prejudices,  the  blind- 
ing delusions  of  our  nature,  warpt  by  evil  habits  and  self- 
indulgence  :  the  real  ol>scuranti>m  is  bigotry,  in  all  its  forms, 
which  are  many,  and  even  opposite.  1858  (Its.  P.  THOMPSON 
A  iiiti  Alt.  11.  fxvii.  5  The  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Kducation  by  the  Knglish  Obscurantists. 

B.  atlj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  Ihe  nature  of  an 
obscurantist ;  opposed  to  enlightenment. 

1850  K  i  v.su  Y  Alt.  Locke  xvii,  You  working  men  complain 
of  the  clergy  for  IwinK  bigoted  and  obscurantist,  and  hating 
the  cause  of  the  people.  1882  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  loM  Cent. 
July  6  A  priesthood  as  absolute  and  as  obscurantist  as  the 
Druid*. 

tOb8eurate,///.B.  Oh.  [ad.L.otaf«ni/-«.r,pa. 
pple.  ofobscurart  to  obscure.]  Obscured ;  darkened. 

1471  RIPLLY Comf.  Alch.  v.  xiL  in  Ashm.(i6;a)  151  The  Son 
in  liys  uprysyng  obscurale  Shalbe.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt. 
1  'tttas  ii.  395  Except  four  houris  the  sone  is  obscurate. 

Obscuration  (?bskiu«r<T''J.»n).  [ad.  L.  obscura- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  obscurare  to  obscure.  So 
mod.F.  obscuration  (Littre).] 

1.  The  action  of  obscuring,  darkening,  or  cloud- 
ing over  ;  the  hiding  or  putting  out  of  sight ;  ob- 
scured or  dimmed  state  or  condition;   in  Astron,, 
occupation,  eclipse. 

1471  RIPI.EY  Comf.  Alili.  Rec.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  187  Then 
forth  into  the  North  precede  by  obscuratyon ;  Of  the  Red 
Man  and  liys  Whyte  Wyfe  cailyd  Eclypsation.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosmofr.  Gliisse  103  If  the  time  in  the  beginning 
of  her  obscuration  be  more,  then  that  which  I  have  heare 
placed.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Hfor.  1307  The  obscura- 
tion or  ecclipse  of  the  Sunne.  41715  BL-RNET  (J-),  As  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  their  obscuration  or  change  of  colour 
happens  commonly  before  the  eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain. 
1816  PLAVFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  II.  139  The  moments., 
determine  the  beginning,  the  greatest  obscuration,  and  the 
end  of  the  eclipse,  a  1851  MACOILLIVRAY  Nat.  Hist.  Dei 
Side  (1855)  178  Here,  in  the  wood,  .  .there  is  no  continuous 
obscuration  of  the  sky  by  the  foliage. 

traits/.  1864  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  n.  Poet.  Wks.  (1870)  238 
Our  old  dramatists  are  full  of  such  obscurations,  .of  the  tA, 
making  vilie'r  of  whether.  1884  New  Eng.  Did.  Inlrod.  24 
By  writing  these  [the  original  vowels]  with  the  mark  of 
obscuration,  we  are  enabled  to  indicate  at  once  the  theoretical 
and  the  actual  pronunciation. 

2.  Jig.  The  darkening  or  dimming  of  intellectual 
light,  of  the  mental  vision  or  understanding,  of  the 
sense  of  words,  of  truth,  etc. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  551  Not  to  the  obscuration  but  the 
illustration  of  Gods  glory.  1791  BOSWEI.L  Johnson  iii.  To 
Johnson,  whose  supreme  enjoyment  was  the  exercise  of  his 
reason,  the  disturljance  or  obscuration  of  that  faculty 
was  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded.  1879  M.  D.  CONWAY 
Demonol.  II.  iv.  xxix.  438  The  obscuration  of  religion  is 
superstition. 

tObscirrative,!*.  Ois.rare—1.  [(.L.obscurtU-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obscurare  to  obscure:  see-lVE.]  Tend- 
ing or  serving  to  obscure  or  render  dark. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inif.  234  Antichronismtis  is  an 
obscurative  Scheme  in  Prophecy  which  sets  down  one 
measure  of  time  for  another ;  as  a  Week  for  Seven  years. 

Obscure  (ffoskiuVj),  a.  (sb.}  [a.  OF.  obscur 
(i4thc.),  earlier  oscur  (uthc.)  =  It.  oscuro,  Sp., 
Pg.  obscure:— L.  obsct'ir-us,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  c)  +  scur-, 
f.  root  scu-,  Skr.  skit-  to  cover;  cf.  L.  scu-tum 
shield,  Gr.  axtir/j  attire,  covering,  anrros  hide.] 

1.  Devoid  of  or  deficient  in  light ;  dark,  dim ; 
hence,  gloomy,  dismal. 

f  1400  Kom.  Rose  5348  Love  is  right  of  sich  nature !  Now 
is  fair,  and  now  obscure, ..  And  whylom  dim,  and  whylom 
clere.  CI477  CAXTON  Jason  19!),  Ha-a-  obscure  and  derke 
night  wherfore  endurest  thou  so  long.  14*3  —  G.  tit  la 
Tour  E  vij  b,  Put  in  a  pryson  which  was  right  derke  and 
obscure.  1496  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  \\.  vii.  51  Is'l  like  that 
Lead  contames  her?  ..it  were  too  grose  To  rib  her  scare* 
cloth  in  the  obscure  graue.  1611  BIBLE  Prtrv.  xx.  30  Who  so 
cureeth  his  father  or  his  mother,  his  lampe  shall  be  put  out  in 
obscure  darkenesse.  1703  MAUNDRELL  jfovrit.  Jerus.fay) 
27  Their  Chappel  is  large  but  obscure.  1799  COWPER  Coil- 
amar  i  Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky.  1853  KANE 
C,rinnell  Exp.  xliii.  (1856)  396  The  day  misty  and  obscure, 
b.  Obscure  rays,  the  dark  or  invisible  heat-rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum. 

[1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos.  Light,  etc.  44  Here  is  therefore 
a  species  of  light  which  we  may  term  obscure.  1860  TVXDALL 
Clac.  n.  i.  220  Rays  which  are  obscure  to  some  are  luminous 
to  others.]  1863  —  Heat  262  These  incandescent  coal-points 
emit  an  abundance  of  obscure  rays— of  rays  of  pure  heat, 
which  have  no  illuminating  power.  1873  W.  IxnAcmutict 
in.  vii.  125  Most  sources  of  heat  emit  heal  rays,  which  are 
partly  luminous  and  partly  obscure. 

to.  Jig.  Intellectually  dark ;  unenlightened.  06s. 

15188  FRAUNCE  Laiviers  Log.  l.  i.  «  The  obscure  head- 
pieces  of  one  or  two  loytering  Friers.  1596  BACON  ,l/<i.r. 
tt  Use*  Cam.  /.a7c  Ded.,  The  more  ignorant  and  obscure 
time  undertooke  to  correct  the  more  learned  and  flourishing. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  frequenting  the  darkness; 
enveloped  in  darkness,  and  so  eluding  sight, 


with  obscure  wing  acoul  larr  ana  wiae  into  n 
night.     Ibid.  ix.  159  Wrapt  in  mist  Of  midnight  vapor, 
elide  obscure,  and  prie  In  every  Bush,     a  1670  SPALDING 
Ti-oub.Chas.  /(i8si)  II.  468  In  effect,  we  had  no  certainty 
mihair  he  went,  he  wes  so  obscure.     1881  G.  F.  A 
Garl.fr.  Greece.  Last  Sortie  268  There  we  mocked  the  keen 
pursuer's  eye,  And  moved  obscure  in  noiseless  solitude. 

3.  Of  colour  or  hue  :  Approaching  black,  dark, 
sombre;  in  later  use,  dingy,  dull,  not  bright. 


OBSCURE 

I490('vxr<.v  Kiit),:  waun  dedic..' 

:'-    4  kIM. 

<>t:l'l     //ill.     /Ill/It!    Ml.     Vii.     }ll       I 

divided  it  sclfc  into  two  streames,  whereof  the  one  wu  o 
very  o\n<  ure  azure.    1631  I.  HAVWAKiitr.  liittittti'i  Emm, 
54  Hang'd  all  over  with  blacke  Arras.  .  .  So  a>  among*.* 
these  obscure  colours,  there  wu  not  any  whit  diicemi 
1630  Bourn  Anthr,,famet.  167  It  U  an  ill  omen  .  .  if  i 
nails  decline  to  a  livid  or  obscure  colour.    iti6a  MEREST 
fferft  Art  of  Class  Iviii,  An  obncure  Yellow.   i7»5  |!«A 
i-'ant.    I'Ht.  s.  v.  Presage,  If  tile  new  Moon  has 
Horns,  and  that  the  upper  Horn  is  obscurer  than  the  I 
it  will  rain  in  Ihe  Wane  of  Ihe  Moun.     1819  (',.  S»xoi 
Kntomol.  Commend.  136  Wings  partly  obscure,  putty  dia- 
phanous.   it*i  KIBHY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  184  Okturt,..* 
surface  which  reflects  the  light  l.ut  little.     1690  A    K.  WAL- 
LACE Darwinism  1  1  An  obscure  colour  may  render  conceal- 
ment more  easy  for  some. 

4.  Without  clearness  of  form  or  outline;   in- 
distinct, undefined  ;  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye  ; 
faint,  'light'. 

1593  FALK  Dialling  4$  Draw  an  obscure  or  light  line  from 
A.  to  B.  1669  STTRMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  (1684)  16  You 
must  rule  your  Taper  or  Parchment  with  an  obscure  Meridian 
Line,  and  Parallel  Lines.  1674  Land.  Cat.  No.  1115/4  The 
Nag  hath  two  obscure  flesh  mancls  on  his  Bullocks.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  160  f  2  What  is  distant  is  in  itself 
obscure,  and,  when  we  have  no  wish  to  see  it,  easily  escapes 
our  notice.  1818  STARK  Kleni.  .Vat.  Hist.  II.  341  Wing* 
slightly  tinted  with  brown,  and  the  nerves  obscure.  1834 
MRS.  SoMERViu.it  COHIUX.  Pkys.  Se.  iv.  (1849)  34  The  satel- 
lites eclipse  Jupiter,  sometimes  passing  like  obscure  spots 
across  his  surface. 

b.  With  reference  to  other  senses  :  Indistinctly 
perceived,  felt,  or  heard  ;  indistinct. 

1507  A.  M.  tr.  I'.uiltemeaui  Fr.  Ckinrg.  4/1  He  hath  a 
snialfe,  feeble,  and  obscure  pulse,  a  1637  B.  JONSOX  Kng. 
Gram,  iii,  E  .  .  where  it  endeth,  and  soundeth  obscure  and 
faintly.  .  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physic  790  An  obscure  voice. 
1791  WALKER  Eiig.  Diet.,  Pronunciation  93  Nothing  tends 
more  to  tarnish  and  vulgarize  the  pronunciation  than  this 
short  and  obscure  sound  of  the  unaccented  u.  1874  SWEET 
Kug.  Sounds  63  The  change  of  the  old  u  into  '  was  fully 
established  in  the  Transition  period  .  .  Wallis  calls  it  an 
obscure  sound.  1884  AVw  Eng.  Diet.  Introd.  24  In  the 
Vowels,  ordinary  (or  short)  quantity  is  unmarked  .  .  obscure 
quality  by  (w). 

5.  Of  a  place  :   Not  readily  seen  or  discovered; 
hidden,  retired,  secret;  remote  from  observation. 

1484  CAXTON  FaHes  a/  A  (/once  i,  He  anone  toke  hym 
secretely  in  to  his  hows,  and  ledde  hym  in  to  a  sure  and 
obscure  place,  c  1500  Mtlusine-\-&  He  departed  &  went  by 
a  waye  obscure  tyl  he  fond  a  feld.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  u. 
iii.  77  Why  are  you  sequestred  from  all  your  traine  ?  .  .  And 
wandred  hither  to  an  obscure  plot.  iMo  BLOUNT  Bascoke/ 
33  Penderel  had  conveyed  Him  into  the  obscurest  part 
of  it  [a  coppice).  1796  BURKE  Lit.  Notli  La.  Wks.  VI  II.  6 
They  pursue,  even  such  as  me,  into  the  obscurest  retreats, 
and  haul  them  before  their  revolutionary  tribunals.  1831 
LVTTON  Eugene  A.  L  iii,  I  also  keep  arms  even  in  this  obscure 
and  safe  retreat. 

6.  Inconspicuous,  undistinguished,  unnoticed. 
1555  EDEK  DecaJesyi  Great  thynges  proceade  &  increase 

of  smaul  &  obscure  begynnynges.  1664  POWER  F.xf.  Pkila. 
I.  60  If  you  take  Nature  at  the  rise,  .in  her  rudimenlal  and 
obscure  beginnings.  I7i<  DK  FOE  Fam.  Instruct.  (1841)  I. 
Introd.  5  The  scene  of  this  little  action  is  not  laid  very  re. 
mote,  or  the  circumstance  obscure,  a  1854  H.  REED  Ltct. 
Eng.  Hist.  v.  (1876)  14  The  small  and  obscure  beginnings  of 
great  political  institutions. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  station,  descent,  etc.  :  Not 
illustrious  or  noted  ;  unknown  to  fame  ;  humble, 
lowly,  mean. 

01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vll,  33  The  yonge  man..  was 
discended  of  a  basse  and  obscure  parentage.  1355  EDF.M 
Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  49  It  had  byn  better  for  hym  to  haue 
byn  obscure  &  vnknowen.  1*61  WOOD  Life  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  462  Died  a  little  better  than  in  an  obscure  condition.  1713 
STEELE  Englishm.  No.  to.  69  Be  obscure  and  innocent, 
rather  than  conspicuous  and  guilty,  in?  GRAY  EUgp  30 
Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil,  Their  home!)  joys, 
and  destiny  obscure.  1876  J.  P.  Horrs  Jesus  vi.  25  Jesus 
called  poor  fishermen,  sorrowful  sinners,  obscure  working- 
men,  neglected  children. 

7.  Jig.  Not  manifest  to  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing ;  imperfectly  known  or  understood  ;  not  clear 
or  plain  ;  hidden,  doubtful,  vague,  uncertain. 

1484  CAXTON  Fat/a  of  A  If  once  iii,  Of  a  sentence  gyuen 
upon  a  derke  and  obscure  cause.  159*  DRAYTON  Legends  i 
06  And  brought  the  most  obscurest  Things  to  light.  i6ja 
J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  16  The  King  of  Corsica, 
who  gave  no  obscure  signes  of  enmity.  1667  MILTOX  P.  L. 
vill.  193  Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote  From  use, 
obscure  and  suttle.  I73»  ARBUTHNOT  Kules  of  Diet  315  _To 
know  the  Cause  and  seat  of  this  Disease,  which  is  often 
obscure.  1830  I.YEI.L  Print.  Geol.  1.  161  Yet  geologists  1 
presumed  to  resort  to  a  nascent  order  of  things  to  explain 
every  obscure  phenomenon.  1878  Hv  x  LEY  Phjsagr.  65  The 
origin  of  hail  is  still  obscure. 

b.  Of  words,  statements,  explanations,  meanings  : 
Not  perspicuous  ;  not  clearly  expressed  ;  hard  to 
understand.  Also,  of  a  speaker  or  writer. 

I49S  4(1  "Hen.  r/f,c.  8  Which  acte  ..  U  so  obscure  do 
anddifTusc  that  the  true  entent  of  the  makers  tberof  eaonot 
perfitely  be   undrestond.     .«3  '''.  WILSON  KM.  rl  b,  I  n 
Uekyng  to  be  short  be  not  obscure-      «Sn*>  £*«"  -^ 
O  1  1  A  darke,  obscure  and  crabbed  style,     "g"  »"«  Jf 
.  xliv.  339  »••«  <*_  *«  »'rnr"  ' 


. 

230  If  there  are  sentences  which  are  at  all  o 
B.  si'.  1.  Obscurity,  darkness;  the  '< 

'IL.ON  F.  L.  IL  406  Who  shall  ..  through  th.palp.bl. 


OBSCUBE. 

obscure  find  out  His  uncouth  way.  1725  POPE  Odyss,  xix. 
458  Cautious  in  th'  obscure  he  hop'd  to  fly  The  curious  search 
of  Euryclea's  eye.  l8x<  S.  ROGERS  Voy.  Columbus  xii.  12 
In  his  progress  thro'  the  dread  obscure.  18*0  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  I.  Oxf.  in  Vac.,  As  though  a  palpable  obscure  had 
dimmed  the  face  of  things. 

2.  Indistinctness  of  outline  or  colour. 

1791  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France(  1889)  30  An  animated,  .mass 
of  infinitely  varied  parts— melting  gradually  into  the  distant 
obscure.  11x830  PRAKD  Poems  (1864)  II.  353  And,  in  the 
calm  obscure  of  even,  All  things  and  colours  fade. 

3.  Painting,    pi.  The  '  shades' of  a  picture. 
1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  =13  Distance 

progressively  the  light,  and  you  will  weaken  both  the  clears 
and  the  obscures. 

Obscure  (i?bskiu°-.i),  v.  [f.  OBSCURE  a.,  or  the 
corresp.  L.  clacurd-re  to  obscure,  darken,  OF. 
obscurer,  earlier  oscurer;  cf.  It.  oscurare  to  darken.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  make  obscure  or  dark,  to  involve 
in  darkness ;  to  darken ;  to  deprive  of  light  or 
brightness ;  to  dim. 

a  1547  SURREY  j&ntid  ii.  (1557)  C  iij  b,  The  cloude . .  Whoes 
moisture  doth  obscure  allthinges  about.  1591  SHAKS.  Ven. 
A-  Ad.  728  Now  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine.  z6fix  HOBBES 
Leviath.  \.  ii.  5  The  light  of  the  Sun  obscureth  the  light  of 
the  Starres.  1703  POPE  //  'inter  30  See  gloomy  clouds 
obscure  the  cheerful  day  !  1781  COWPER  Hope  534  Amazed 
that  shadows  should  obscure  the  sight  Of  one  whose  birth 
was  in  a  land  of  light.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  in.  xxii,  The 
cuttle-fish,  that  by  obscuring  the  water  sails  from  its  enemy. 

b.  intr.  (for  reft.')  To  become  dark. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  /W/wlxxii.  84  The  erde  did  trimmill,  the 
stanis  claif,  The  pone  obscurit  of  his  licht. 

c.  transf.  trans.  To  make  obscure  in  quality  of 
sound,  etc. 

1873  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  Dial.  S.  Coitnties  Scot.  132  In  other 
positions  the  vowel  sounds  are  dulled  or  obscured  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  lose  their  original  quality  and  fall  into  the 
obscure  /  described.  1884  New  Eng.  Diet.  Introd.  24  In 
modern  English  speech,  vowels  are  regularly  obscured  in 
syllables  that  have  neither  primary  nor  subordinate  stress, 
especially  in  those  that  follow  the  main  stress. 

2.  To  dim  or  lessen  the  lustre  or  glory  of;  'to 
put  in  the  shade';  to  overshadow  or  outshine. 

1548  LATIMER  Serm.  Ploughers  (Arb.)  30  To  deface  and  ob- 
scure Codes  glory-  1591  SHAKS.  j  lien.  VI,  v.  iv.  22  You 
haue  suborn'd  this  man  Of  purpose,  to  obscure  my  Noble 
birth.  1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  II.  Ixviii.  527 
His  liberality.. obscured  the  glory  of  all  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  office.  1819  SHELLEY  Cencim.  i.  102  That  faith 
no  agony  shall  obscure  in  me.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii. 
§  4.  120  As  yet  . .  the  fortunes  of  the  University  [of  Oxford] 
were  obscured  by  the  glories  of  Paris. 

3.  To  cover  or  hide  from  view ;  to  conceal. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxiv.  112  He  lay 
hoping  to  obscure  himselfe  in  an  vnfrequented  and  desolate 
place.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  210  Blood-thirsty  Arabians, 
who  in  holes,  caues,  and  bushes,  lie  obs[c]ured,  waiting  for 
..Trauellers.  1678  MRS.  BEHN  Sir  P.  Fancy  II.  i,  What 
shall  I  do?  'tis  too  late  to  obscure  myself.  1697  DAMPIEK 
Voy.  I.  70,  I  have  lain  obscured  in  the  evening  near.. where 
they  resort,  and  ..  have  kill'd  14  of  them.  1767  Cries  of 
Blood  22  They  plac'd  me  below  . .  and  obscur'd  me  with 
boards.  18x0  SCOTT  I.ady  of  L.  m.  iv,  His  grisled  beard 
and  matted  hair  Obscured  a  visage  of  despair.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  O.  Weight,  xxxii.  (1878)  548  The  moon  was 
now  quite  obscured. 

+  b.  intr.  (for  reft.}  To  hide  oneself.   Ots. 

1603  PETOWE  in  Fair  .S1.  P.  Jos.  f  (1848)  105  When  you 
might  see  all  pleasures  shun  the  light,  And  love  obscuer,  at 
Ehza  s  fall.  1613  FLETCHER  &  ROWLEY  Maiit  in  Mill  iv.  ii, 
How  I  there  s  bad  tidings :  I  must  obscure  and  hear  it.  163* 
SHIRLEY  Changes  iv.  i,  Here  He  obscure.  (Withdrawes.) 

4.  To  conceal  from  knowledge  or  observation ; 
to  keep  secret  the  identity  of;   to  keep  dark;  to 
disguise.     Also  reft,     f  a.  Of  persons.  Obs. 
.if1??0  Ll  £°\Rhet-  (1899)  88,  I  vvolde  that  they  wolde  set 
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. .  to  Achis, . .  Prince  of  Geth :  where  to  obscure  himselfe  lie 
was  fore  t  to  counterfeit  both  simplicitie  and  distraction. 
b.  Of  things. 
1757  FOOTE  Author  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  143  Ay,  Robin,  there': 


now  Flash,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustomed  glow. 

5.  To  render  dim  or  vague  to  the  understandim" 
to  render  unintelligible,  f  To  obscure  oneself  from, 
to  render  one's  meaning  obscure  to  (obs.). 

1584  in  Spottiswopd .Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  33,  He  at 
first  obscured  himself  from  me,  and  would  not  be  plain  i6n 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  129  To  obscure,  rather  than 
illustrate,  that  which  is  so  . .  plainly  there  expressed.  1751 
JOHNSON  KanMer  No.  156  r  2  The  evidence  [is]  obscured 
by  inaccurate  argumentation.  1840  MILL  Dia.  %  Disc. 
(1875)  I.  409  This  language  . .  serves  not  to  elucidate,  but  to 
disguise  and  obscure.  1875  OUSELHV  Mm.  Form  xii.  57  It 
(the  fugue  form  for  choruses]  should  be  freely  adopted  when- 
ever it  does  not  too  much  obscure  the  sense  of  the  words. 

Hence  ObsouTing  vbl.  s/i.  and  />//.  a. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  it.  iv.  Under  the  hatches  of 
obscuring  earth.  l6nCxmx.,Obscvrcitumcnt,tm  obscuring, 
darkening,  dimming,  ouerca^ting,  oucrihadowing.  1697 
DAMPIER  My.  I.  494  This  obscuring  of  the  Sun  [by  clouds] 
nt  noon,  is  commonly  sudden.  1750  tr.  Lccmanius'  Mirr. 
Stones  128  The  star  ..  is  hid  with  obscuring  clouds.  1873 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  Dial.  S.  Counties  Scot.  133  To  indicate 
ihis  obscuring  of  unaccented  vowels.  1885  /It/icii.-rnm 
26  Sept.  398/2  The  relations  between  Eve  and  her  brother, 


28 

little  Tom,  until  the  premature  obscuring  of  that  bright  young 
piece  of  manhood. 

Obscured  (^bskiufid,  poet,  -red),  ///.  a. 
[-ED!.]  Made  obscure;  darkened, dimmed  ;  hidden 
from  the  sight  or  perception ;  fallen  into  obscurity. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  67  What  obscurecUight  the 
heauens  did  grant.  1598  —  Merry  W.  v.  iii.  15  They  are 
all  couch'd  in  a  pit  hard  by  Hernes  Oake,  with  obscur'd 
Lights.  1763 EDWARDS  in  Pliil.  Trans.  Mil.  229  Reflections 
of  obscured  things  in  air,  when  reflected  from  the  water. 
1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (1900)  19/1  Pages  of  works  devoted 
to  extinct,  half-extinct,  obscured,  and  ruined  families. 

Hence  Obscn-redly  (-redli),  adv. 

1628  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  402  This  numbred  while 
[the  forty  days  between  resurrection  and  ascensionj  Christ 
passed  not  ..  obscuredly;  but  appeared  oft.  011641  Br. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  ft  Man.  (1642)  346  This  continued  among 
Pagans . .  though  obscuredly. 

Obscurely  Gftjskiu«uli),  adv.  [f.  OBSCURE  a. 
+  -LI  2.]  In  an  obscure  way,  manner,  or  degree. 

1.  a.    Darkly;    dimly,  dnlly;    not  brightly  or 
luminously,     b.  So  as  to  be  indistinct  to  the  sight 
or  other  sense ;  dimly,  indistinctly,     c.  With  a 
dark,  sombre,  or  dingy  colour ;  dully. 

£1596  JOHNSON  Seven  Champions  II.  vii.  (1852)  194  They 
stood  obscurejy  behind  the  trees.  »6ao  ROWLANDS  Night 
Raven  28  A  night .  .obscurely  darke,  or  Moone  light  cleere. 
163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Erometut  54  Torches,  which 
(though  of  pure  white  wax)  were  yet  all  artificially  made 
obscurely  browne.  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  11.420  There 
my  Whole,  obscurely  bright,  Still  shows  his  little  lamp  by 
night.  1845  DARWIN  l^oy.  Nat.  xxL  (1873)  498  It  is  com- 
posed of  obscurely-stratified  hard  sandstone.  1871  —  Desc. 
Man  II.  xii.  25  The  young  are  obscurely  tinted.  1871  ROBY 
Lat.  Cram.  I.  Pref.  73  In  English  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
changing,  or  pronouncing  obscurely,  short  vowels  in  un- 
accented syllables. 

2.  Jig.  With  obscurity  of  meaning,  expression,  or 
exposition ;  not  plainly  or  clearly. 


Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  107  Quhy 
pennance  sa  obscuirlie?  163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's 
Erotitcna  48  By  your  absence  nave  I  obscurely  gbessed, 
and  by  your  letters  clearely_  understood  of  the  strange  reso- 
lution. 1797-1803  FOSTER  in  Life  <$•  Carr.  (1846)  I.  195  To 
reveal,  though  obscurely.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick.  Iv, 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  obscurely  at  an  attachment. 

3.  In  obscurity;  inconspicuously. 

IS9J  GREENE  Groat's  If.  Wit  (1617)  8  You  will  bee 
accounted . .  a  peasant,  if  ye  liue  thus  obscurelie.  1691  WOOD 
Ath.  Oxon.  I.  260  Most  Poets  dye  poor,  and  consequently 
obscurely.  I76a-7i  H.  WALPOLE  Vtrlue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  III.  223  He  lived  obscurely  in  Knave's-acre,  in 
partnership  with  a  house-painter.  1876  BROWNING  St. 
Martin's  S.  v,  Though  corpses  rot  obscurely,  Ghosts  escape. 

Obscu-rement.  rare.  [f.  OBSCUEE  v.  + 
-MKNT.]  =  OBSCURATION  ;  production  of  obscurity. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mm.  (1821)  282  The  standard  royal 
was  advanced  by  Charles  the  First.. not  far  from  the 
obscurements  of  Mortimer's  Hole.  111703  POMFRET  Dies 
Noviss.  Poems  (1790)  139  Now  bolder  fires  appear,  And  o'er 
the  palpable  obscurement  sport,  Glaring  and  gay  as  falling 
Lucifer.  1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  659  There  is  a  noble  vein 
of  poetry  . .  which  shines  through  all  the  obscurement  of 
translation. 

Obscu'reness.  Now  rare.  [f.  OBSCTJRE  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  OBSCURE 
(in  various  senses) ;  =  OBSCURITY. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  ofFolys  (1570)  53  To  knowe  of  Logike 
..For  by  argument  it  maketh  euident  Muche  obscurenes. 
ISSS  EDUN  Decades  129  The  obscurenesse  of  the  caue  into 
the  which  he  was  farre  entered.  1570  BILLINGSLF.Y  Euclid 
x.  xviii.  247  The  difficulty  and  obscurenes  of  this  booke. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iii.  §  2  The  privateness  or 
obscureness  . .  of  life  of  contemplative  men.  1717  BRADLEY 
FaM,  Diet.  s.v.  Draught  horse.  If  you  discover  some  Spot, 
Obscureness,  or  Whiteness  therein.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed. 
Will  iv.  viii.  247  The  Imperfection  of  our  manner  of  con- 
ceiving  of  Things,  and  the  Obscureness  of  Language.  1873 
M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  #  Dogma.  (18761  82  The  characters  of 
humility,  obscureness,  and  depression,  were  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  Jewish  Messiah. 

Obscwrer.  rare.  [f. OBSCURED. +  -EK!.]  One 
who  or  that  which  obscures. 

1630  LOKD  Banians  $  Persees  =4  A  waster  and  obscurer 
of  such  louelynesse.  1869  Daily  News  23  Nov.,  It  was 
fortunate  that  we  were  not  dependent  for  'illumination  on 
these  patent  obscurers. 

1  Obscwrify,  v.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  I...  obsair-tis 
OBSCURE  a.  -t-  -FT  :  cf.  obs.  H.  obscurifier  (Scarron 
'650).]   trans.  To  render  obscure ;  to  hide. 
.il6?*TW'T"FR  Mistr.PMlar.  in  Arb.  Garner  IV.  367  Not 


Obscu-rlsm.  rare.'"  [{'. "OBSCURE" aT+  -wii.l 
=  OBSCURANTISM. 

184.  Frastr's  Mag.  XXIII.  I42  We  have  objected  to  the 
theological  obscunsm  of  blind  submission  which  some  are 
preaching  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  the  day.  Ibid.,  To 
inamtai  l  that  obscunsm  in  religious  doctrine. 

Obscurity  0"bskiuo-riti).  Also  5  obscurete(e, 
-itee,  5-6  obsourte,  6-7  -itle.  [a.  F.  obscuritt 
(1305  m  Hatz.-D.trm.), also  in  OF.  &satrU.ete*rM 
ad.  L.  obscuritat-em,  f.  obsciir-us  OBSCURE  a. :  see 
-m-.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  obscure 

1.  Absence  of  light  (total  or  partial);  darkness; 
dimness,  dullness ;  coiur.  a  dark  place. 

1481  CAXTOS  Myrr.  II.  xxv.  118  This  thynt;e  is  the  clowdc 
But  it  hath  not  to  moche  obscurete  that  It  tkketh  fro  vs  the 


OBSECRATION. 

denies  of  the  day.  c  1500  Melusine  22  None  obscurte  or 
darknes  was  seen  about  it.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  lix.  9  We  waite 
for  light,  but  behold  obscuritie.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Row. 
Fcrest  i,  The  obscurity  of  the  dawn  confined  his  views. 
1853  KANE  Grihnell  Exp.  xlvii.  (1856)  444  A  strange, 
palpable  obscurity ..  gradually  wrapped  itself  over  every 
thing.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon.  (1855)  II.  xx.  377 
Caulaincourt  . .  galloped  in  the  deep  obscurity  by  another 
route  to  Paris. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  unknown, 
inconspicuous,  or  insignificant. 

1619  DRAVTON  Idea,  x,  Thy  gifts  thou  in  obscurity  dost 
waste.  1650  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  237  A  certain 
Fellow  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  People,  who  had  dyed 
in  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  had  not  this  furious  revolt 
. .  elevated  him.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  1023  The  sigh 
for  suffering  Worth  Lost  in  obscurity.  1873  HAMERTON 
Intell  Life  x.Jii.  (1875)  349  The  greater  number  have  to 
remain  in  positions  of  obscurity. 

b.  An  obscure  or  unknown  person. 

1822  Athenaeum  14  Jan.  51/2  Herr  Zart  goes  through  the 
whole  number  of  obscurities  from  Leibnitz  to  Kant.  1890 
B.  L.  GILDERSLEEVE  Ess.  *  Stud.  306,  I  left  them  all  and 
married  this  poor,  young  obscurity. 

3.  The  quality  or  condition  of  not  being  clearly 
known  or  comprehended. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesst  109  The  thought  is  enuoluped  in 
obscurete  and  vnder  theclowdes.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  62  In  Philosophic,  where  at  the  first  there  seemeth.. 
to  be  some  strangenesse,  obscuritie,  and  I  wot  not  what 
barrennesse.  1674  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  232, 1  must 
confess  I  have  ever  bin  uneasy  to  finde  things  in. so  much 
obscurity.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  503  To  remove 
any  part  of  the  obscurity  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  progress  of  mortification.  1876  HUMPHREYS 
Coin-Colt.  Man.  ii.  7  The  precise  date  of  the  origin  of 
coined  money  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

4.  Lack  of  perspicuity  in  language ;  uncertainty 
of  meaning ;  unintelligibleness. 

1538  Sib.iKK&i  England \\.  i.  145  Alobscuryte  anddarkenes 
both  in  wrylyng  and  in  al  communycatyon  spryngyth 
therof.  1602  CAMPION  Eng.  Poesy  Wks.  (Bullen)  231  There 
is  no  writing  too  brief  that,  without  obscurity,  comprehends 
the  intent  of  the  writer.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  169 
F  13  One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  haste  is  obscurity. 
1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  <$•  Stud.  (1875)  273  Real  and  offensive 
obscurity  comes  merely  of  inadequate  thought  embodied  in 
inadequate  language. 

b.  An  obscure  point;  an  unintelligible,  or  not 
clearly  intelligible,  speech  or  passage. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  i.  (1495)  3  Desyrous  to 
vnderstonde  the  obscuretees  or  derknesse  of  holy  scriptures. 
1729  BUTLER  Sernt.  Pref.,  But  even  obscurities  arising  from 
other  causes  than  the  abstruseness  of  the  argument  may  not 
be  always  inexcusable.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  <ed.  2)  I II.  43  The 
obscurities  of  early  Greek  poets  arose  necessarily  out  of  the 
state  of  language. 

t  ObscUTOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  obscur-us 
OBSCURE  +  -ous.]  Dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pairtttn  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xlviii. 
910/2  A  countree  where  the  sonne  ne  the  mone  dyde  not 
shyne,  but  there  were  derke  tenebrees  and  obscurous. 

Obsecate,  erron.  form  of  OBC^CATE. 

Obsecrate  (p-bs/kitft),  v.  rare,  pedantic,  [f. 
L.  obsecrat')  ppl.  stem  of  obsecrare  to  beseech, 
entreat  (prop,  in  the  name  or  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing sacred),  f.  ob  on  account  of  +  sacrdre  to  make 
sacred,  f.  sa£ert  sacr-  sacred.]  trans.  To  entreat 
earnestly,  as  in  the  name  of  something  sacred ; 
to  beseech,  supplicate  (a  person) ;  to  beg  (a  thing). 

IS97  A.  M.  tr.  GniUetnea.it  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  *v,  I  most 
humolely  obsecrate  all  men  to  receave  gratefully  this  my 
laboure.  1601  MUNDAV  &  CHETTLE  Down/.  Robt.  Earl 
Huntington  n.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  135  [Ralph,  bom> 
basticatly\  I  obsecrate  ye  with  all  courtesy  . .  you  would 
vouch  or  deign  to  proceed.  1767  CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  113  [in 
ridicule}  I  obsecrate  you,  Mr.  Doctor,  to  concede  me  leave 
of  absence.  18x8  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxi,  Andrew  Fairservice 
employed  his  lungs  in  obsecrating  a  share  of  Dougal's 
protection. 

Obsecration  j>bs/"kr^*/on).  [ad.  L.  obsecra- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  obsecrare  to  OBSECRATE  : 
perh.  immed.  a.  F.  obsecration  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Earnest  entreaty,  supplication ;  sometimes  in 
orig.  L.  sense,  Entreaty  made  in  the  name  of  the 
deity  or  some  sacred  thing. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxlii[i].  i  Lord,  .parceyue  myn  obsecra- 
cioun  [Vulg.  obsecrationeni\.  —  Prov.  xviii.  23  With  obse- 
craciouns  speketh  the  pore  man.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  25  For  hys  enmyes.  .he made  meruailous  prayers  and 
pbsecracyons.  157/7  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  014  In 
inuocation  or  petition  we  comprehend  obsecration,  which  is 
a  more  vehement  praier.  a  1699  STILLINGFLEET  (J.),  That 
these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra,  is  manifest  from 
the  old  form  of  obsecration.  1854  FABFR  Growth  in  Holi- 
ness xv.  (1872)275  Obsecration  is  the  adding  of  some  motive 
or  adjuration  to  our  demands  [in  prayer],  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  Sq,  iii.  (1886)  17  Behold  the  analyst.,  raising  hands 
in  obsecration,  attesting  god  Lyoeus. 
b.  Rhet.  (See  quots.) 

1609  R.  BARSERD  Faithf.  Shcph.  67  Obsecration  ;  this  is 
making  of  request  to  the  Hearers,  .intreating  the  auditory 
to  yeeld  some  thing  for  their  good.  1837  Encycl,  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  XVI.  3i9xi  Obsecration,  in  Rhetoric^  a  figure  by 
which  the  orator  implores  the  assistance  of  God  or  man. 

2.  spec.  One  of  the  suffrages  or  prayers  of  the 
Litany  introduced  by  the  word  'by1  (L. per}. 

1877  E.  DANIEL  Prayerbook  172  The  Obsecrations  which 
commence  at  vcr.  n  are  prayers  for  deliverance  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  1890  Mns.  PI-NNY  Caste  $  Creed  II. 
v.  133  He  began  the  Litany.. he  selected  certain  of  the 
obsecrationfc 


OBSECRATION  ABY. 

Hence  Obsecra'tlonary  a.  ^next. 

,819  T.  HOOK  Hank   to  liarnet  76  The  olwccrationary 

objurgation  is  beautiful. 

t  Obsecratory,  a.  Obs.  .rare.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
stem  obsccrdt-  (see  above),  or  obsecrator  beseecher  : 
see  -OBY  1  Characterized  by  obsecration. 

,6M  HP  HALL  Peace  Maker  \  26  (R.)  That  gracious  and 
obs£ratoY>  charge  of  the  blessed  Apostle  of  the  Gent,  es. 

Obse-de  v.  rare.  [a.  F.«taM»-(iO-i7lhc.),ad. 
L  Sv<:'cf.  PossEDKt-.]  trans.  =  OBSESS  v. 

Hence  Obse'ding  fpl.  a. 

,88s  R.  L.  &  F.  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  132  Ha  fa  m.nut. 
I  he  would  be  free.. from  his  obsedmg  lodger.  1891 
rfflrjKsGTll  Nov.  ,/,  The  Devil  sugared  over  in  a 
basket  of  fruit. .obsedes  the  body  of  a  Bavarian  boy. 

+  Obsee-k,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  f.  L.  ob-  (On- 
i  a)  +  SEEK  v.,  through  association  with  L,  obsequi : 
see  next  1  trans.  To  seek  to  obtain. 

,646  I.  BBtMIOOI  J'snra  Ace.  28  None  but  famous., 
persons  were  wont  to  obseeke  that  Office  of  Censorship. 

t  Obseque,  v.    Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L.  obsequi:  sei 


ot  Ketanaiion. 

Obseque,  variant  of  OBSEQUT  l  Obs. 

O'bsequence.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  obse- 
quentia,\.obsequent-em  OBSEQHENT.]  Compliance, 
complaisance,  obsequiousness. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1153  More  force  of  law, 
than  voluntary  obsequence.  16.1  CALDERWOOD  Course 
Conformity  47  Insinuating  them  by  flatterie  and  obsequence 
into  the  princes  favour.  1884  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Bound  To- 
either  \\.  43  The  monarch  was  charmed  . .  not  less  by  the 
splendor  of  his  work  than  by  his  grave  courtly  obsequience 

'T O  bsequent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obscquent-em 
compliant,  yielding,  etc.,  pr.  pple.  of  obsequi : 
cf.  obs.  F.  obsequent,  and  see  OBSEQUY  ».]  Com- 
pliant, yielding,  obedient. 

iS»  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (15=7)  38 b,  Benyuolent,  lybeiall, 
obsequent.  1543  Jfecea.  Doctr.  N  ij  b,  1  he  greate  pane  of 
the  lerned  men  that  were  there,  were,  .obsequente  to  the 
pleasure  and  wyll  of  the  bysshoppes  of  Rome.  1601  HOLLANII 
Pliny  Pref.,  The  tongue  in  an  Englishman's  head  is  framed 
so  flexible  and  obsequent,  that  it  can  pronounce  naturally 
any  other  language.  01619  FOTHERBY  Atluom.  it.  i.  8  6 
(1622)  181  Plyant,  and  obsequent  to  his  pleasure. 

Obsequial  (jJbsfkwial),  a.  [f.  OBSBQCT2  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  funeral  obsequies. 

a  1693  URQUHAKT  Rabelais  in.  xxiii.  185  Funerary  and 
Obsequial  Festivals.  1844  H-  H'  WILSON  .Sr//.W/o  I. 
467  To  perform  the  obsequial  rites.  1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret 
II.  1(1871)172  Parson  Welles,  as  the  last  obsequial  act  . 
thanked' the  people  for  their  kindness.. to  the  dead  and  the 

'obse-quian,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  obsequi-um  +  -AN.] 
Ancient  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Obsequium ; 

see  quot. 

1788  GIBBON  Dtcl.  t,  F.  Hi.  V.  398  The  troops,  who,  in  the 
new  language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  Okscquian 
Them,.  (Note.  In  the  division  of  the  Themes,  or  provinces 
described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogemtus . . the  Obseqvium, 
a  Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  fourth 
in  the  public  order.) 

Obsequies :  see  OBSEQUT  2. 

Obsequio-sity.  [a&.med.l~(>l>sequtesttas(L)nC.) 
{.  obsequiosus  :  see  next  and  -1TY.]  Obsequiousness. 

1885  H.  JAMES  Little  Tour  xxix.  186  His  application  will 
be  accompanied  with  the  forms  of  a  considerable  obsequi- 
osity,  andin  this  case  his  request  will  be  granted  as  civilly 
as  it  has  been  made.  , 

Obsequious  (£bsf  kwiss),  a.  [ad.  L.  obscquios- 
us  compliant,  obedient,  f.  obsequium  OBSEQUY  l; 
cf.  V.obsequieux,  -«<«(i5-i6thc.inHatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Compliant  with  the  will  or  wishes  of  another, 
esp.  of  a  superior;  prompt  to  serve,  please,  or 
follow  directions ;  obedient ;  dutiful.  Now  rare. 

a  1450  AAz«*iW(Brandl  1898)  4  Owur  obsequyouse  seruyce 
to  hym  xuldc  be  aplyede.  1530  TINDALE  Pract.  Prelates 
Wks  (i  57-0  168/1  Was  no  man  so  obsequyous  and  seruiceaBle. 
1598  SHAKS!  t  terry  W.  iv.  ii.  2,  I  see  you  are  obsequious 
in  your  loue.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  10  Light  issues  forth, 
ami  at  the  other  dore  Obsequious  darkness  enters,  a  1703 
BI-RKITT  OH  N.  T.,  Mark  xi.  6  The  most  unruly  and 
nntsained  creatures  become  obsequious  to  Christ.  "  1859 
MACAI-I.AY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  2  An  army  may  be  so  con. 
slituted  as  to  be.,  efficient  against  an  enemy,  anrt  yet 
obsequious  to  the  civil  magistrate.  . 

•j-b.  Through  association  with  OBSEQUY-:  Duti- 
ful in  performing  funeral  obsequies  or  manifesting 
regard  for  the  dead  ;  proper  to  obsequies.  Obs. 

i&S  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  in.  152  Stand  all  aloofe,  but  Vnkle 
draw  you  neere,  To  shed  obsequious  teares  vpon  this 
Trunke.  l6o»  —  Ham.  \.  ii.  92  The  Summer  bound  In 
filiall  Obligation.. To  do  obsequious  Sorrow,  c  1674  Inscr. 
Kimvtoi  Ch.  in  Genii.  Mag.  LXX.  i.  39/!  I"  mtmo,7 
of  his  deere  Father  . .  His  obsequious  son  Richard  Webb 
set  up  this  monument.  , 

2.  Unduly  or  servilely  compliant ;  ignobly  sub- 
missive ;  manifesting  or  characterized  by  servile 
complaisance  ;  fawning,  cringing,  sycophantic. 

1601  MARSTON  Ant.  t,  Mel.  i.  Wks..i856  I.  n  With  most 
obsequious  sleek-brow 'd  intertain.  1670  MARVELI.  iorr. 
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Com/'.    1889   K.    HKYDALL  Art  Sffl.  vii.  131   The  timid, 

ml,  and  obsequious-looking  pock-pilled  youth. 
•f  b.  trans/,  of  a  plant:  'Creeping'.   0/is. 
1657  TOMI.IXSON  Kexou's  /Mi/.  268  lit  root  (MM  many 
crass,  obsequious  branches. 

Obse-quiously,  MR    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  M 
ail  obsequious  manner  ;  t  with  ready  compliance 
or  eagerness  to  serve  or  please,  dutifully  (ofa.) ; 
with  undue  submission,  deference,  or  complaisance; 
in  a  servile,  fawning,  or  abject  way. 

1599  MARSTON  .SVn.  Villanie  \.  iv.  191  To  day,  to  day, 
implore  obsequiously:  Trust  not  to  morrowes  will.  IOJ3 
I'.iNC.HAM  Xcnophon  21  What  friend's  soeuer  he  chose. .he 
vsed  most  obsequiously.  1701  I)E  FOK  TrueJvnt  Eng.  53 
No  Subjects  more  obsequiously  obey.  1736  SHENSTONK 
To  a  Lady  1  Oct.,  When  theatres  for  you  the  scenes  forgo, 
And  the  box  bows,  obsequiously  low.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
f.  Holt  xi.  (1868)  121  'Won't  you  please  to  walk  into  the 
parlour,  sirY'  said  Chubb,  obsequiously. 

t  b.  With  dutiful  performance  of  funeral  ob* 
quies  or  due  tokens  of  regard  for  the  dead  ;  in  the 
manner  of  a  mourner.    (Cf.  OBSEQUIOUS  I  b.)  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  ii.  3  Whil'st  I  ..while  obsequi- 
ously  lament  TV  vntimely  fall  of  Vertuous  Lancaster.  1608 
R.  JOHNSON  Seven  Champions  60  There  obsequiously  to 
offer  up  unto  the  angry  destinies  many  a  bitter  sighe 
and  teare.  ..  ..  . 

Obse-quiousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 

quality  ol  being  obsequious ;  obsequious  conduct. 
a.  Ready  compliance  or  obedience ;  eagerness  to 
serve  or  please  ;  dutiful  service.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
1447  BOKFNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  157  In  al  this  tyme  wych 
so  besyly  She  shcwyd  this  meke  obsequyousnesse.  iS4» 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xii.  82  This  womans  ob- 
sequiousnesse  and  benefite  towardes  me.  1638  RAWLEV  tr. 
Bacons  Life tf  Death  (1650)14  A  singular  good  Mother,  and 
Wife  |  And  yet,  no  lesse  Famous,  for  her  Libertie,  than 
Obsequiousnesse  towards  her  Husband.  vftn\jeit\aStatms 
x.  923  «0<V,  In  order  to  win  her  Affections  by  his  Obsequi- 
ousness.  ... 

b.  Servile  submission  or  complaisance;  servility. 

1613  SHERLEY  Trap.  Persia  107  According  to  the  corrupt 
condition  of  all  Courts,  in  which  the  loue  of  obsequiousnesse 
to  the  Prince,  .is  more  power-able  then  the  feare  to  do  ill. 
17.7-38  UKiFoHes  n.  ni.  23  With  what  obsequiousness  they 
bend/To  what  vile  actions  condescend.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past.  xxx.  (1878)  240  'i'he  obsequiousness.. that  marks  the 
relations  between  the  waiter.. and  the  guest  at  an  hotel. 
Obse-quity.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  OBSEQUI-OUS  4- 
-ITY.1  Obsequiousness. 

rto*Cornh.  Mag.  June  586  He  saluted  the  Provincial  with 
a  nervous  obsequity  which  was  unpleasant  to  look  upon. 

tO'bsequy'.  Obs.  Also  6  obseque,  0-7 
obsequie.  [ad.  L.  obsequi-um  compliance,  com- 
plaisance, obedience,  in  pi.  acts  of  compliance,  f. 
obsequi  to  follow  or  comply  with,  f.  ob-  (OB-  la) 
+  sequt  to  follow.  Partly  a.  obs.  F.  obsequt 
'obeisance'  ((11420  in  Godrf.).]  Ready  com- 
pliance with  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another,  esp. 
of  a  superior ;  deferential  service  ;  obsequiousness. 

I4H-SO  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  219  Bestes  and  other  crea- 
tuies  whiche  were  create,  .to  the  obscquy  of  subieccion  [<irf 
ols^umsutjectionis}.  IHd.  III.  35  Lfgurgu, jafe  lawes 
. .  movenge  peple  to  the  obsequy  of  princes  1483.  <-AXTC 
Cold  Lee.  333  b/i  He  gaf  fyrst  to  his  neyghbour  fits  power 
in  aydyfge3  and  obsequyes.  c  '&>  £''"•  °"7T ,  tf 
Ene  (1893)  m,I  oweVm  not  only  obeysaunce  but  also  the 
ob^queTcan.  .65.  EA«.  MONM.  *&**•£!&"£. 
Kelat  vi  Very  great  is  the  obsequie  which  the  whole  People 
shew  unto  him.  («  .677  HALE  Prim.  Orig  Man.  ,v. ,, .308 
We  find  every  Command  of  the  Divine  Will  . .  answered  by 
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and  in  dcuyne  obsequyea  as  long  at  *h 
Hi  >vms  firth,  f.rt.  tSiyt.  (1814)  }6T 
o 


we  nnu  every  Comim»««  «•  »..*•  .•_-.-...—  -----  - 

an  immediate  obsequium  in  the  created  Matter.] 

b.  Ritual  services,  rites,  rare. 

1550  BALE  Afol.  30  Appoynted  to  the  ceremoniall  obsequyes 
in  the  howse  of  God.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  l-oolts  Plays  ,873 
I.  127  You  enioye  a  husband  and  may  freely  Performe  all 
obsequies  you  desire  to  loue. 

Obsequy-;  now  always  in  pi.  obsequi 
(o-bs/kwiz).  Forms :  sing.  5  obseque,  5-6  -qui, 
-quye,  (6  oseque),  6-8  obsequie,  5-8  -quy  ;  //. 
4-  obsequies,  (6  -cuyoe).  [a.  AF.  obsequte  (also 
OF.,  1316  in  Godef.),  =  usual  OF.  obseque  (oseque, 
etc.,  1 2th  c.),  pi.  obsiques,  ad.  med.l..  obsequts, 
ace.  pi.  obsequids. 

A  solitary  and  doubtful  instance  of  late  L.«*«y-iw"  (other- 
wise read  cxstivids)  occurs  in  an  inscription.  1-ate  or 
Med.L.  okseauiz  appears  to  have  arisen  through  mixtureof 
crscquix  funeral  rites,  and  obseqmum  dutiful  service ;  see 
these  words  in  Uu  Cange,  and  cf.  EXEQUV.) 

Funeral  rites  or  ceremonies;  a  funeral.     • 
merly  sometimes  including  commemorative  rites 
or  services  (performed  at  the  grave  of  the  deceased  < 
elsewhere  \  or  denoting  these  alone,   t  »•  «*•/•  Obs. 

c  I47<  Partenay  2332  His  funeral!  obseque  to-morn  we  do. 


lC»ft  )/.>.  (OtH/t£PV  JL.P'W*«(/«e^«»f  w«  .~yy,, 

h?6'eque  and  intierment  of  the  Right  hlghe  and  excelen 
Prences  Lade  Kateryn.     iss«  K ic/anoni  II  ills  (Surtees) 
f,,,  I  will  that  my  executors,  .shall  maik  one  obsequi  v«e^ 
for  my  soull  in  the  place  whear  I  am  buried.    1599  H, 
IVv  II   "•  86  Nor  the  seuenth  day  oncly,  but  the  seuenth 
moneth  and  yeere,  within  their  owne  houses  «hey  ren ue  this 
obsequie.     1671  MILTON  Samson  1732  To  fetch  him  hence, 
and  Solemnly  attend  With  silent  obsequie  and  funera   tram 
Home  to  his  Fathers  house.     1705.  Lucius  Bnt.  2  \V  ith 
some  Mournful  Pomp  and  Obsequie. 

c  1386  CIIAI-CKB  Knt.'s  T.  135  To  the  ladyes  he  restored 
aK,.yn  The  bones  of  hir  houshondes  *»**£***%'£ 
dooil  obsequies  as  was  tho  llu  gy»  1483  C"^"  &£* 
Z^.,92/lThemayde..keptehym  in  vygylles  wyth  lyghl. 


<  1530  Lu. 

i  yce  to  be  done  ryght  solempneiy  in  ihe  ihircht.    1588 
SHAKS.    'lit.  A.  I.  L  160  Loe  at  t: 

I  render  for  my  Bretherens  Obsequies.    1*70  I  >n 
Cona.Cranatla  v.  i,  See  perform'd  their  Fun'ral 
1746  SMOLI.EIT  Reproof '143  At  Peter'.  obsequiei  I  uinf  no 
dirge.     1877  GLADSTONE  Glean.  IV.  xxxv.  364  We  thin  pro. 
vide  the  Sultan  with  abundant  funds  for  splendid  obxqnlet. 

tO'bB»rat»,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  obseral-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obserare,  f.  ob-  (OB- 1  d)  -f  sera  bolt] 
trans.  To  bolt,  to  lock  up.  Hence  fObsera-tion. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Ooserate.  1*58  PHILLIK,  Otserratim 
11678  Ol'seration\ 

Observable  (/bza-Jvibl),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L 
observabit-is,  f.  observart  to  OBSBBVE  :  »ee  -ABLE, 
and  cf.  F.  observable  (c  1 500  in  Godef.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  That  must  or  may  be  ob«erved, 
attended  to,  or  kept. 

1608  T.  MORTON  Preamb.  Encottnt.  51  Obsemable  for  per- 
jwtuall  remembrance.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod.  xii.  41 
This  is  the  observable  night  of  our  I-ord.  1870  H.  SrEHCEl 
Princ.  Social.  \  348  Forms  observable  in  social  intercourse. 

2.  That  may  be  observed  or  taken  notice  of; 
noticeable;  perceptible. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseua.  F.p.  101  As  the  head  may  be 
disturbed  by  the  skin,  it  may  the  same  way  be  relieved  i  a> 
is  observable  in  balneations.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  Na  256 
f  3  Any  little  Slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in 
hu  Conduct  than  in  another's.  1813  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd. 
Crystallogr.  33  The  regularity  and  symmetry  observable 
in  the  forms  of  crystallized  bodies.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hut. 
viii.  t  i.  455  A  marked  change  in  public  sentiment  became 
at  once  observable. 

3.  Worthy  of  observation,  notice,  or  mention; 
noteworthy,     t  Formerly  in  stronger  sense  :   Re-   . 
markable,  notable. 

1609  SIR  E.  HOBY  Let.  to  Mr.  T.  H.  8  The  Natiiralistes 
amongst  manie  other  obseruable  relations,  record  this  of  the 
Struthio.  161 «  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xxxi.  I  5.  130  A 
man  of  so  obseruable  composednesse,  as  that  he  bad  bin 
neuer  seene  to  laugh.  1*67  PEPYS  Diary  25  July,  Hogg  is 
.  the  most  observable  embezzler  that  ever  was  known.  1773 
JOHNSON  Western  /si..  Inch  Kenneth,  We  met  with  nothing 
very  observable.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  I.  495  There 
is  an  observable  old  chair  in  the  vestry  of  this  church.  18*8 
D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  II.  x.  244  A  very  observable  incident  in 
the  history  of  Charles.  1884  SIR  R.  BACGAI.LAV  in  Law  Kef. 
27'C'hanc.  Div.  108  It  is  observable  that  the  application  must 
be  made  on  sufficient  ground  on  affidavit  or  otherwise. 

B.  sb.  fl-  A  noteworthy  thing,  fact,  or  cir- 
cumstance. Chiefly  in  //.  Obi, 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  xix.  (1647)  30  Asher  entertaineth 
us  with  these  observables.  1*63  PFPYS  Diary  27  Feb., 
Among  other  observables  we  drank  the  King  s  health  out  of 
a  silt  cup  given  by  King  Henry  VIII  to  this  Company. 
1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theot.  x.  L  447  Another  Observable  ,n 
the  Fibers  of  the  Leaf,  is  their  orderly  Position.  1746 
G.  ADAMS  Micrograph,  xxix.  (1747)  «»  <The  |"*|L)  , 
slow  paced  slimy  Animal  hath  many  curious  Observab  es. 
i8u  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.36|  Among  other  observabks, 
it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  she  has  peculiar  names  for  her 
domestic  implements.  .  , 

t2.  A  thing  that  may  be  observed  or  noticed. 

Obs.  rare. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  m.vi.  70  Apparent  as  well  from 
what  they  write  of  his  birth  and  amours,  as  from  other  ob- 
servables in  his  Image. 

•H  8   A  point '°  b«  observed  or  attended  to.  rare. 

1703  T.  N.  City  *  C.  Purchaser  50  Of  Obsenablej  in 
Buying  and  Laying  Bricks. 

Hence  Obwrvably  adv.,  noticeably,  perceptibly, 
t  notably ;  ObwrvaMeneM,  the  quality  or  fact  of 
being  observable. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  313  It  grew  observably 
shallower  in  his  dayes.    17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II, 1°*"™™"'"; 
fitness,  easiness,  or  worthiness  to  be  observed.    1840  CARLYL 
litres  i.  (1858)  188  A  primary  law  of  human  nature,  still 
everywhere  observably  at  work. 

t  Obse-rval.  Ots.  [f.  OBSTOTB  v.  •»•  -AL  jj 
The  action  of  observing;  observation ;  observance. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  x.  (1740)659  The  full  Force  of  the 
Libel  will  not  appear  without  a  previous  Ol>serval  of  what  has 
beensaid  of  them.  17«SJ.  BROWNC*r.  Jnl.Mn)*)'  The 
outward  observal  was  partly  remembered. 

Observance  (/bz5uvans\    Also  3-6  -»unce, . 
f:  obcerv-  ,  5  -ans,  -aun»,  (6  -ans«).     | 
observance  (c  1250  in  Godefroy),  ad.  L.observan 
regard,  attention,  notice;  respect, reverence ;  keep- 
ing or  following  of  a  law,  custom,  etc. ;  in  late  1,, 
religious  worship,   f.  observant-em,  pr.  pple.   o 
observare  to  OBSERVE.} 

t  L  Theactionorpracticeofobsemng,kccj> 
or  paying  attention  to  (a  law,  command,  dnty, 
ceremony,  set  time,  or  anything  prescribed  or  f 
due  regard  to  ;a  custom,  practice,  rule,  method,  or 

•        •     i          C  _  ~<   !«._  \         ff\net     ftf    T  to 


with  the  'efigious  obser^nce^  o  f  Sun.  a,      '^*^ 
A/tt.  I.  70  The  observance  of  this  f.  _        , 

„  four  Cjk     '**  KANI;  ••'"•'•  '  '' 


OBSERVANCY. 

of  the  whole  company  exacts  the  sternest  observance  of 
discipline. 

b.  The  keeping  of  a  prescribed   ritual ;    the 
performance  of  customary  worship  or  ceremony. 

'"1380  WYCLIF  Sd.  Wks.  III.  432  3if  observaunce  in  lyves 
of  fadris  profytede  to  many  men.  .neverbelees  it  wer  a  pur 
open  folye  to  make  herof  a  rewle  for  al  and  for  ever,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  642  For  to  doon  his  obseruaunce  to  May. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x.  27  Do  ?our  obseruance  devyne 
To  him  that  is  of  kingis  King.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
I.  To  the  King  §  i  Dayly  sacrifices,  and  free  will  offerings : 
the  one  proceeding  vpon  ordinarie  obseruance  [L.  exrituali 
cultu] ;  the  other  vppon  a  devout  cheerefulnesse.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pal.  q  Arc.  i.  175  To  do  the  observance  due  to 
sprightly  May.  1813  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  iii.  34  The 
scenes  of  Shaks_peare  and  our  bards  of  old,  With  due  ob- 
servance splendidly  unfold.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  yiii. 
§  5.  509  The  King  s  first  acts  were  directed  rather  to  points 
of  outer  observance. 

2.  An  act  performed  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
usage,  esp.  one  of  religious  or  ceremonial  cha- 
racter; a  practice  which  is  customarily  observed, 
customary  rite  or  ceremony,  custom  ;  f  something 
which  has  to  be  observed ;  an  ordinance,  rule,  or 
obligatory  practice  (obs.\ 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  24  Heo  voleweS  her,  ase  in  obre  obseru- 
aunces,  muchel  of  ure  ordre.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  4 
Theise  ben  obseruancez  of  iudicialmatiere&  rytes  of  paiens. 
c  1400  Beryn  3982  Thurh  oute  all  our  marchis  it  is  the 
observaunce.  £1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xxix.  (1869) 
IQI  She  is  bounden  and  bounden  ayen ;  fretted  with 
ooseruaunces.  1540-1  ELYOT  [ntatfi  Gov.  101  They  all 
confessed,  .that  suche  landes  as  they  had,  were  seruile,  as 
for  the  whiche  they  were  bounden  to  certayn  obseruances. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  36  There  are  other  strict  obseru- 
ances :  As  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  terme, . .  And  one 
day  in  a  weeke  to  touch  no  foode.  1720  BUTLER  Serm. 
Balaam  Wks.  1874  II.  90  Superstitious  observances  ..  will 
not. .mend  matters  with  us.  1861  WRIGHT  Ess.  Archxol. 
II.  xxl  _i£o  Almost  all  the  fine  arts  derived  their  origin  .. 
from  religious  ceremonies  and  observances. 

b.  An  ordinance  to  be  observed ;  esp.  the  rnle, 
or  one  of  the  regulations,  of  a  religious  order;  spec. 
of  the  Observants  or  stricter  Franciscans. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Chron.  xxiii.  32  And  kepe  thei  the  ob- 
seruauncis  \observationes\  of  the  tabernacle.  —  Ezek,  xliv. 
8  5e  han  putte  keepers  of  myn  obseruaunces  in  my  sayn- 
tuarie  to  Jour  self.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  401 
pese  ben  be_observaunces  (>at  semebhard  in  J>at  [Cistercian] 
ordour  :  bei  schal  were  no  manere  furres  [etc.],  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1401  pe  same  obseruance  bar  bai  auysed 
Before  at  mailrose  ban  had  \>&\  vsed.  1502  ARNOLDS  Chron. 


Observance.  1834  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  X.  221/1  Two  large 
bodies,  comprehending  the  whole  Franciscan  order,  which 
subsist  to  this  day ;  namely,  the  conventual  brethren,  and 
the  brethren  of  the  observance. 

c.  transf.  A  company  of  religious  persons 
observing  some  rule,  or  belonging  to  some  order; 
also,  their  convent  or  place  of  habitation,  rare. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Fvij,  An  obseruans  of  herimytes. 
1876  BROWNING  Paccliiarotto  xvii.  14  Lately  was  coffered 
A  corpse  in  its  sepulchre,  situate  By  St.  John's  Observance. 

II.  3.  The  observing  of  due  respect  or  deference 
to  a  person;  respectful  or  courteous  attention, 
dutiful  service.  (Rarely  const,  of.)  arch. 
^'374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  Arc.  218  Who-so  truest  is.  .That 
..dothe  her  obseruaunce  Alwey  to  oon  and  chaungeth  for 
no  newe.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxiii,  Quhare  Is  becum- 
myn,  ..  The  besy  awayte,  the  hertly  obseruance,  That 
quhilum  was  amongis  thame  so  ryf  ?  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VII,  27  Of  his  bounden  duetie  and  observaunce,  which 
he  ought  to  the  kyng  hys  master.  1647  PRINCE  CHARLES 
LEWIS  m  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  334,  I  will  never 
forget  the  personal  respect  and  observance  I  doe  owe  you 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  viii.  230  He  attached  himself 
very  early  to  the  observance  of  Cicero.  1859  TENNYSON 
frcraiut  «r  Enid  48  He  compass'd  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship. 

IH.   t4.  Observant  care,  heed.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.r(y,3  The  Auaricious  man . .  dooth 
mopre  obseruance  in  kepynge  of  his  tresor  than.,  to  seruice 
of  Ihesu  crist.  c  1449  PECOCK  Rckr.  226  The  consideracioun 
and  the  observaunce  Awaite  and  diligence  which  is  to  be 
had  in  such  Mater.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  ii.  21  Sute  the 
Action  to  the  Word,  the  Word  to  the  Action,  with  this 
speciall  obseruance:  That  you  ore-stop  not  the  modestie  of 
Nature.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  119  This  observance  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  Damask  roses. 

5.  The  action  of  paying  attention  (to  what  is 
said),  of  observing  or  noticing  (what  is  done)  • 
notice  ;  watching  :  =  OBSERVATION  5. 

1600  SHAKS./I.  Y.  L.m.  ii.  247  Take  a  taste  of  myfinding 

„"";  ""I/?"151},,1,'  Wlth  Sood  obseruance.  1602  MARSTON 
Ant  f,  Afel.  I.  Wks.  1856  I.  15  Vouchsafe  me,  then,  your 
hush  t  observances.  1634  MASSINGER  Very  Worn  v.  i  I 
passed,  And  pried,  in  every  place,  without  observance.  1752 
NEAL  Hal.  Purit.  I.  22  The  Popish  party.. put  him  up6n 
a  nice  observance  of  her  carriage.  1859  RUSKIN  Two  Pat/is 
iv.  1^56  Consider  how  much  intellect  was  needed  in  the 
architect,  and  how  much  observance  of  nature. 

Observancy (pbzs'jvansi).  [a.&.'L.observatitia, 
or  directly  f.  OBSERVANT  :  see  -ANCY.] 

..  The  quality  of  being  observant  or  observing  ; 
fthe  action  of  observing,  observation  (obs.). 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  80  Aristotle  by  observauncy  had, 
much  commendeth  their  flight.  1605  DANIEL  Queen's 
Arcadia  Wks.  (1717)  132  Living  here  under  the  awful 
Hand  Of  Discipline  and  strict  Observancy.  1871  CARLYLE 
in  Mrs.  C.'s  Lett.  I.  121  Shrewdness,  accurate  observancy. 

2.  Respectful  or  obsequious  attention,    arch. 
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i6oi  J.  WHEELER  Treat.  Comm.  Decl.  A  ij  b,  The  dewtiful 
Observancie,  and  Promptitude,  which  the  said  Companie 
alwayes  shewed  towardes  your. .  Fathers  seruice.  1616  K.  C 
Times'  Whistle  vi.  2829  A  supple  knee,  And  oyly  moutl 
and  much  observancie.  1671  L.  ADDISON  West  Barbary  114 
To  please  their  husbands,  to  whom  they  are  taught  by  then 
Alcoran  to  bear  a  dutiful  observancy.  1868  BROWNING 
King  ff  lik.  iv.  939  How  bend  him  To  such  observancy  of 
beck  and  call. 

t 3.  Observance  of  forms,  rules,  or  ceremonies ; 
a  rule  to  be  observed.  Obs.  rare. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vm.  xcvii,  Which  they  enjoy 
more  naturall  and  free,  Than  can  great  Pow'rs,  chain'd  with 
Observancy.  1628  VENNER  Baths  of  Bathe  (1650)  261  By 
his  clinical  and  unnecessary  observancies. 

4.  A  house  of  the  Observant  order. 

1876  BROWNING  Pacchiarotto  xix.  9  A  convent  of  monks, 
the  Observancy. 

I]  Observa-ndum.  rare.  PI.  -a  (erron.  -as). 
[L.,  =  (thing)  to  be  observed.]  Something  to  be 
observed  or  noted. 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  vii,  Those  judicious  Collectors  of 
bright  parts,  flowers,  and  Observandas.  Ibid.  Concl.,  The 
issues  of  my  Observanda  begin  to  grow  too  large  for  the 
receipts. 

Observant  (pbzauvant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
observant  (formerly  as  sb.),  pr.  pple.  of  observer 
to  OBSERVE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Attentive  in  observing  a  law,  custom,  principle, 
or  anything  prescribed  or  fixed ;  careful  to  perform 
or  practise  duly.  Const,  of  (f  to). 

ifioS  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  720  Thinking,  by  this 
devotion  (..in  this  observant  manner)  to  pacific  the  wrath 
of  God.  1632  J,  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  24  When 
custome  hath  brought  a  thing  to  become.. honour,  whoso- 
ever is  not  observant  and  obedient  thereto,  is  dishonored. 
ITOI  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  i.  19  Exactly 
opservant  of  Sincerity  and  Truth.  1829  LVTTON  Disfnvned 
xi,  [She  was]  very  observant  of  the  little  niceties  of  phrase 
and  manner.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Walts  II.  332  Con- 
scientiously observant  of  contracts. 

f2.  Showing  respect,  honour,  or  deference; 
dutifully  regardful ;  considerately  attentive ;  assidu- 
ous in  service ;  obsequious.  Const,  of,  to.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alfh.,  Obseruant,  dutiful],  full 
of_  diligent  seruice.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  To  the 
King  §  2  Beholding  you  not  with  the  inquisitive  eye  of 
presumption  ..  but  with  the  observant  eye  of  duty  and 
admiration,  a  1715  ELLWOOD  Antobiog-.  (1714)  170  Yet  this 
. .  made  them  a  little  the  more  observant  to  me.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  j.  342  Observant  of  the  Gods,  and  sternly  just. 
1743  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  I.  iv.  ii.  167  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  very  kind  masters,  and  are  as  observant  of  them. 

3.  Carefully  particular  about  a  matter ;  heedful. 
1637  HAKEWILL  Apol.  iv.  vii.  §  6.  358  Of  their  weight  they 

were  so  curious  and  observant,  that  they  had  them  weighed 
many  times  at  their  very  tables.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Nnu 
Invent.  22  ^The  Dutch  . .  are  equally  observant  with  us,  in 
the  sheathing  their  Rudder  Irons,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist. 
Greece  II.  118  To  be  scrupulously  observant  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  prince.  1891  LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Ckaucer  I.  iii.  232 
The  very  difficulty  of  getting  a  correct  copy  at  the  hands  of 
the  scribe  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  author. . 
more  observant  about  the  character  of  his  own  original. 

4.  That  takes  notice;  attentive  in  marking  or 
noting;  quick  to  notice  or  perceive.  Const.  of(^oii). 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  71  This  same  strict  and  most  ob- 
seruant  Watch.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gl.  Excinf.  i.  Ad  Sect, 
vi.  §  9  The  active  Piety  of  a  credulous,  a  pious  and  less 
observant  age.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  434  A 
most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  an  observant  traveller. 
'7*5  POPE  Odyss.  i.  5  Wand'ring  from  clime  to  clime,  ob- 
servant stray'd.  1801  ELIZ.  HELME  St.  Margaret's  Cave 
(1819)  I.  xvii.  205  Cautiously  observant  on  all  that  passed. 
1824  BYRON  yuan  xv.  xv,  Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the 
crowd.  iSM  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  v.  (1868!  53  Felix  Holt,  when 
he  entered,  was  not  in  an  observant  mood. 

It  6.  catachr.  Observable.  Obs. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Straff  ado  (1878)  201  Onely  such  things 
as  most  obseruant  were,  . .  I  thought  to  shadow  briefely. 
1623  AILESBURY  Scrm.  14  Foure  things  in  Christ  to  us  are 
very  observant.  1633  BINNING  Serin.  (1845)  245, 1  wish  we 
could  have  this  image  of  ingratitude  always  observant  to 
our  eyes, 

B.  sb.  f  1.  One  who  observes  a  law  or  any- 
thing prescribed  or  fixed.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

With  the  pi.  observance  (=  OF.  obseruans)  in  first  quot., 
cf.  tnhabitance,  early  pi.  of  inhabitant  sb.,  ACCIDENCE,  etc. 

c  1470  G.  ASHBY  Policy  Prince  560  Muche  more  rather  to 
be  obseruance  Of  cristen  lawe  we  shulde  yeve  attendance. 
'593  NASHK  Christ's  T.  79 b,  Our  Lawes.  .allow  no  rewarde 
to  theyr  temperate  obsarumts.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  150  Suidas  calleth  them  observants  of  the  Lawe. 

2.  spec.  A  member  of  that  branch  of  the  order  of 
Franciscan  friars  which  observes  the  strict  rule,  as 
restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  ijth  cent.;  the 
other  branch  being  the  Conventuals.  Also  attrib. 
and  appos.,  as  Observant  Friars,  Friars  Observants. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  m.  ii.  Evijb,  Religyous  men  as 
monkes  freres  chanons  obseruantes.  ,50*  Prhy  Purse 
l.-rf.  Eliz  of  York  (,830)  56  The  Fryers  Observauntes  at 
Grenew,che.  l6»3  tr  Emilianne's  Hist.  Monast.  Ord. 
TV I v,7*  ry  TF  !?!Led  Mmors  of  lhe  Observants,  a  1746 

OWrvlnl £  9     C<rf/«C|"i.IL  '96  Fri"   F°reS'.  one  of  «« 
Observant  Friers.     1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Enr.  II    220  The 
houses  of  the  Observants  at  Canterbury  and  Greenwich 
were  repressed.      .889  AthtHxum  29  June  820/3  The  Ob- 
T3     ?'  A"  *?\-  •suPPressed  Wore  all  the  others 
to.  A  dutiful  or  attentive  servant  or  follower- 
an  obsequious  attendant.  Obs. 

'605  SHAKS.  Learu.\\  ,09  Twenty  silly-ducking  ob- 
beiuants,  That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  161,  PuScn\s 
Pllgnmasc  (.614)  8,0  For  the  Festiuall  uf  this  C-aine  god 


OBSERVATION. 

. .  the  Merchants,  his  denoted  and  faithfull  obseruants, . . 

bought  a  slaue.  .to  represent  that  Idol.     1617  Jawia  Ling. 

Ded.,    Presented    by  ..  your   highnesses    most    humblest 

obseruant  I.  B.  P. 

Hence  Obse'rvantly  adv.,  in  an  observant  man- 
ner, attentively,  heedfully  ;  f  with  dutiful  service  ; 

f  Obse-rvantness,  the  quality  of  being  observant. 
a  1653  W.  GOUGE  in  Spurgeon   Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxvi.  6 

Read   observantly   the   histories  of  the    Gospel.      1660  F. 

BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trail.  363  The  whole  multitude., 
observantly  return  to  the  Tempie.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Observantness,  regardfulness,  respectfulness.  1817  FOSTER 
in  Life  4-  Corr.  (1846)  I.  cvi.  467  He  had  observantly 
traversed  the  scenes. 

f  Obserya-ntially,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  *obser- 
vantial  adj.  (f.  L.  observantia  observance  +  -AL) 

+  -Mr 2.]     With  careful  observance. 
1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  170  In  that  regard  [he]  seems 
very  observantially  to  submit  not  only  to  stars  and  planetary 
constellations,  but  to  plants,  &c. 

Observantine  (/bzaMvantin).  Also  7  -in. 
[a..¥.0bservaiitin  (^1575  in  Godef.),f. OBSERVANT: 
see  -INE!.]  ^  OBSERVANT  B.  2. 

'646  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondis  Civil  Warres  ix.  235  He 
built  three  Monasteries  for  the  Conventual!  Friers  of  Saint 
Francis  order,  and  three  for  the  Observantines.  1838 
PRESCOTT  Ferd.  $  Is.  (1846)  II.  v.  348  He  selected  for 
this  purpose  the  Observantines  of  the  Franciscan  order. 

Observantist  =  OBSERVANT,  OBSERVANTINE, 

In  some  recent  Diets. 

t  O-bservate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
observat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  observare.']  =  OBSERVED. 

165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  103  No  appropriate,  causate,  and 
observate  experiment. 

t  O-bservate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1 .  [f.  L.  observ at-, 
ppl.  stem  of  observare.}  trans.  =  OBSERVE  v. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  187  Whether  chiromancy  or 
palmestry..may  not  be  accounted  for  a  mistresse  in  obser- 
vating  and  ominating  rnagick  and  astrologie? 

t  Observa-tical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L. 
observat-us  observation  +  -IOAL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  (scientific)  observation  ;  observational. 

1703  T.  S.  Art's  Improv.  p.  iv,  A  Compleat  Experimental, 
and  Observattcal  History,  will  be  of  great  use  to  Anticipate 
the  loss  of  many  rare  and  useful  Experiments,  Inventions 
and  Arts. 

Observation  (pbzMwi-Jsn).  Also  4  -oioun, 
6  -cion.  [ad.  L.  observation-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
observare  to  OBSERVE  :  cf.  F.  observation  (1200  in 
Godef.  Camp/.).]  The  action  of  observing;  the 
fact  observed. 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  observing  a  law, 
covenant,  set  day,  or  anything  prescribed  or  fixed  ; 
practical  adherence  to  a  custom,  usage,  or  rule:  = 
OBSERVANCE  i.  Const,  of,  ^to.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

'535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  ii  §  10  This  present  act. .  shall 
. .  bmde  euery  officer  . .  to  thobservacion  thereof.  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utofi.  n.  ix.  (1895)  279  Diuinations  of 
vayne  superstition,  which  in  other  countreys  be  in  greate 
obseruation.  1581  MARBECK  lik.  of  Notes  254  Affirming  that 
Circumcision  was  necessarie  &  the  observation  of  the  Lawe. 


tltst.  £.nr.  in  Ann.  Keg.  11/2  An  inviolable  observation  of 
public  faith.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Fritnd  (1818)  I.  298  The 
faithful  observation  of  a  contract.  1825  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Milton  F  5  The  observation  of  the  Sabbath. 

1 2.  That  which  is  observed  or  practised  :  =  OB- 
SERVANCE 2.  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF.AVA.  xii.  441.45]  Theikepten  the  obseruacioun 
of  their  God,  and  the  besinesse  of  clensing  [observationein 
Dei  svi  &  observationent  expiationis\.  1540  Act  32  Hen. 
yill,  c.  26  The  laufull  rites  ceremonies  and  obseruacions  of 
joddes  seruice.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  272 
Circumcision  and  the  rest  of  those  legal  observations.  1656 
BRAMHA-LL  Kef  lie.  vi.  241  To  persist  in  an  old  observation 
when . .  the  end  for  which  the  observation  was  made,  calleth 
upon  us  for  an  alteration,  is  not  obedience  but  obstinacie. 
a  1718  PENN  Let.  to  Young  Convicted  Wks.  1782  I.  76  Will- 
performances  and  external  observations. 

t3.  Regard,  respect,  honour;  respectful  or  cour- 
teous attention  :  =  OBSERVANCE  3.  Obs. 

1644  QUARLES  Barnabas  t,  B.  (1851)  55  A  countenance 
that  is  revered  breeds  fear  and  observation.  1721  STRYPE 
Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xly.  339  They  continued  in  their  loving  and 
rriendly  observation  of  his  Majesty. 

f4.  Observant  care,  heed :  =  OBSERVANCE  4.  Obs. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  iii.  87  So  with  good  life,  And  ob- 
ieruation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers  Their  seuerall  kindes 
laue  done.  1672-3  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON  in  Hatton  Corr. 
Camden)  104,  I  have  at  this  time  more  than  an  ordinary 
observation  how  I  behave  myself. 

5.  The  action  or  an  act  of  paying  attention, 
marking,  or  noticing ;  the  fact  of  being  noticed  ; 
notice,  remark  ;  perception  :  =  OBSERVANCE  5. 

'557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Luke  xvii.  20  The  kingdome  of  God 
commeth  not  with  obseruation.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i. 
28  Brag.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience?  Boy. 
3y  my  penne  of  obseruation.  1646  J.  HALL  Horse  Vac.  46 
Jome  lurking  vice,  which  fled  ones  owne  observation,  and 
lad  not  been  hinted  by.  .friends.  1702  Eug.  Theophrast.  41, 
made  a  thousand  observations  during  this  short  journey, 
hat  fully  confirmed  me  in  this  Opinion.  1791  MKS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Rwi.  Forest  i,  They  were  ..  in  less  danger  of  ob- 
servation. 1863  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  II.  161  The  first 
hing  for  a  boy  to  learn,  after  obedience  and  morality,  is 
i  habit  of  observationT 

b.  The  faculty  or  habit  of  observing  or  taking 
notice. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.v.  §  3  Men  of  narrow  obseiva. 
ion.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \.  xxviii.  48  He  is  thought 


OBSERVATION. 

one  of  too  prying  nn  discrvation.  1860  HAWTHORN!  J/(7r/-. 
Faun  («M[.  'I'.iu'hn)  11.  viii.  92  The  statue  hail  life  and 
iibservittiim  in  it. 

c.  Inspection  of,  or  attention  to,  presages  or 
omens;  an  net  of  augury  or  divination.     (Now 
only  as  in  general  sense.) 

1605  BACON  ////:'.  Leant.  11.  .\i.  §  2  [Experimental  diunn- 
tion]  for  the  most  part  is  suprrsiitiuiis;  such  as  were  the 
heainen  observations  urjon  the  inspection  of  s.v  rilkcs,  the 
flinht  uf  bird", the  swarmini;  uf  bec<.  1610  MF.LTON  Astivlei/;. 
61  The  viperous  generation  of  Negromancy,  which  aie. 
Idolatry,  Diuination,  and  vaine  obseruation.  1718  /•'>«•• 
thinker  No.  62  r  14  The  bare  Observation  of  ( )mens  was  n»t 
sufficient :  It  was  likewise  necessary  to  Accept  them. 

d.  Mil.  The  watching  of  a  fortress,  of  an  enemy's 
movements,  etc.    Army  \corps  t  etc.)  of  observation, 
a  force  employed  in  watching   an  army  of  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  check  their  movements. 

1836  ALISON  Europe  (1845-50)  V.  xxxi.  §  87.  374  No  less 
than  thirty  thousand  being  in  observation  or  garrison. 

fe.  Of  observation,    worthy   to    be   observed; 
noteworthy,  notable.   Obs. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Kfg.  (Arb.)  40  It  is  of  further 
observation  that  my  Lord  of  Essex  (after  Leicester's  decease) 
..loved  him  not  in  sincerity.  1663  Sir  T.  Roe's  Voy.  K. 
Intl.  in  G.  Havers  P.  delta  Valle,'s  Trav.  364  There  is  one 
great  and  fair  Tree  growing  in  that  Soil,  of  special  observa* 
tion.  1679  LD.  FINCH  in  Bucclcuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  330  The  case  being  of  great  consequence  to  the 
public,  and  of  great  observation. 

0.  The  action  or  an  act  of  observing  scientifically; 
esp.  the  careful  watching  and  noting  of  a  phe- 
nomenon in  regard  to  its  cause  or  effect,  or  of 
phenomena  in  regard  to  their  mutual  relations, 
these  being  observed  as  they  occur  in  nature  (ard  so 
opposed  to  experiment)  ;  also,  the  record  of  this. 

'559  Vf.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  161  What  be  th' 
observations  of  this  neadle,  by  whiche  you  amrme  that  it 
doth  not  exactlye  poynte  Northe  and  Southe  ?  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  t.  v.  §  7  Gilbertus  our  countryman  hath  made 
a  philosophy  out  of  the  observations  of  a  loadstone.  1665 
HOOKE  Microfr.  Pref.  b,  The  Science  of  Nature  has  been 
already  too  long  made  only  a  work  of  the..  Fancy:  It  is 
now  high  time  that  it  should  return  to.. Observations.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  i  Observations  are  the 
only  sure  Grounds  whereon  to  build  a  lasting  and  sub- 
stantial  Philosophy.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  398 
Aristotle  having  requested  his  Nephew  Calisthenes  to  .. 
send  him  an  account  of  their  earliest  Observations,  it 
appear'd . .  that  they  amounted  no  higher  than  1903  Years 
before  that  time.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  261  The 
result  of  these  investigations. .agrees  nearly  with  observa- 
tion. 1843  MILL  i<jf«V  in.  vii.  §  411856)  1.417  Observation., 
without  experiment  . .  can  ascertain  sequences  and  co- 
existences,  out  cannot  prove  causation.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  L  xvi.  94,  I  halted,  to  check  the  observations  already 
made.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  }  371 
Isothermal  Lines,  Lines  of  Equal  I  lip.  .and  a  host  of  other 
data  and  phenomena . .  are  thus  deducible  from  Observation 
merely. 

b.  spec.  The  taking  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun  (or 
other  heavenly  body)  by  means  of  an  astronomical 
instrument,  in  order  to  find  the  latitude  or  longi- 
tude ;  the  result  obtained. 

To  tvoit  an  observation,  to  ascertain  the  latitude  or 
longitude  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  a  measurement 
of  the  sun's  altitude. 

'559  VV.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  136  Longitudes  and 
Latitudes.. require  longe  and  diligent  observation.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  n.  82,  I  have  shewed  you  how  to 
take  an  Observation  by  the  Fore-Staff.  The  next  thing  . . 
will  be  to  shew  you  how  to  work  your  Observation.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  t.  ii,  I.. learned  how  to.. take  an  observa- 
tion. 1881  FLOYER  Unexfl.  Baluchistan  396,  I  got  capital 
observations,  both  of  sun  for  longitude,  and  Polaris  for 
latitude. 

7.  Observed  truth  or  fact ;  something  learned  by 
observing;   a  rule  or  maxim  gathered  from  ex- 
perience.    Now  rare. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  41  In  his  braine.  .He  hath 
strange  places  cram'd  With  obseruation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  formes.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE)  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Intlics  in.  iv.  131  The  Mariners  hold  it  for  a  certaine  rule 
and  observation,  that  within  the  Tropickes  continually  raine 
Easterly  windes.  1719  SWIFT  To  a  Young  Clergyman, 
There  is  one  observation,  which  I  never  knew  to  fail. 
'793  C  MARSHALL  Garden,  xviii.  (1813)  112  It  may  prove 
an  observation  of  some  use,  that  trees  and  shrubs  raised 
from  seed  grow  the  largest. 

8.  An  utterance  astosomethingobserved;  aremark 
in  speech  or  writing  in  reference  to  something'. 

'593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  vi.  108  Tut,  that's  a  foolish 
obseruation.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  tt.  ii.  §  2  A  scattered 
history  of  those  actions.,  with  politic  discourse  and  obstrv.i- 
tion  thereupon.  1790  PAI.F.Y  Htirx  Paul.  Rom.  L  8  The 
first  pas-.a^e . .  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  observation  will 
be  founded.  1801  McJ.  Jrnl.  X.  120  The  annexed  letter 
contains  some  Observations  on  the  late  Influenza.  1848 
DICKENS  Dotttbty  ii,  Mrs.  Chick  made  this  impressive 
observation  in  the  drawing-room. 

1 9.  An  object  of  attention  or  notice,  rare. 

1736  P.L'TLFs  Anal.  II.  vii,  Insomuch  that  this  one  nation 
should  continue  to  be  the  observation  and  the  wonder  of  all 
the  world. 

1O.  attrib.,  as  obsfn-ation  cell,  duty,  hole,  etc. ; 
observation-car,  an  open  railway  carriage,  or 
one  with  glass  sides ;  observation-mine,  a  mine 
(originally)  fired  from  an  observing  station. 

1886  Pall  XIall  G.  19  Aug.  10 'i 'Observation  mines '  nre 
now  automajicilly  fired  by  a  most  ingenious  method.  1894 
J.  DALE  Round  the  World  308  An  '  observation  '  car,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  scenery.  1897  fails  -Vrtt'*  =" 
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July  6/5  A  revolving  nbservatinn  tower  was  opemd  at  Crr.it 
oath  on  Monday.    1898  J/Vi/<;/.  <„, ,.  lOct,  -AT  he 

OMMMrf..wH  placed  in  an  otmrvulon  cell,  \ 

>uiartrr  of  an  hour.    The  door  would  not  be  opennl 

cvx-iy  time,  but  IM  would  look  through  the  observation  ; 

in  the  dtx.r.     //•/,/.,  Through  the  observation  D"le  r 

door  ii  Me  to  sec  the  lcft-li.-iu>l  L.jrner  of  the  cell. 

Observa-tional,  a.    [f.  prcc.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  observation  or  taking  notice. 

1854  f'raser's  Mag.  I..  344  Means  of  furthering  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  displaying  the  observational  power* 
of  the  mature.     1885  />V//.  Almanac  Comf.  7  The  ol 
tional  Uct  and  largeness  of  a  disciplined  imagination  and  eye. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  scientific  observation. 
1834  CHALMERS  Hridgnuatcr  Treat,  a.  ii.  II.  101  At  Ihc 

commencement  of  this  observational  process.  1856  Dove 
Logic  Chr.  J-'aif/t  v.  i.  248  We  have  in  astronomic  Science 
. .  the  observational  clement.  1880  Nature  XXI.  207 
Materials  for  observational  and  experimental  research. 

Hence  Observa  tionaHy  adv.,  by  means  of  ob- 
servation. 

1893  HUXLEY  in  Weslitt.  Caz.  29  Dec.  4/3  A  profound 
distrust  of  all  long  chains  of  deductive  reasoning,  .  .unless 
the  links  could  be  experimentally  or  observationally  tested. 

Observa'tionalisni.  ran.  [f.  prcc.  +  -ISM.] 
The  theory  that  all  knowledge  is  based  on  ob- 
servation. 

1888  CALDERWOOD  Lecture  F.din.  I'niv.  24  Oct ,  Observa. 
tionalism  ..  sought  an  explanation  of  existence  in  the  facts 
of  existence  themselves. 

Observative  (^bza-jvativ),  a.  [f.  I.,  ol>scrv<it-, 
ppl.  stem  of  observSre  to  OBSERVE  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  observation  ;  given  to  ob- 
servation, observant,  attentive,  heedful.  Now  rare. 

'«'«  SPEED  Hist.  Cl.  Brit.  IX.  xx.  §  70.  977  Let  vs  heare 
in  this  point  the  obseruativc  Knight.  1649  J.  H.  Matin*  to 
Parl.  Adv.  Learn.  37  Observative  mindes  might  have.. 
variety  of  formes  whereupon  to  work.  i8pj  Amfr.  AnH. 
Deaf  XXXV 1 1.  167  (She]  took  an  Observative  and  practical 
course  at  the  Illinois  Institution. 

1 2.  Worthy  of  observation ;  observable.  Oh.  rare. 

1608  TOPSF.LL  Serpents  (1658)  627  By  the  Serpent  in  holy 
Writ,  are  many  observative  significations. 

t  O'bservator.  06s.    Also  6- 7 -our.   [ad.  F. 

observateur  (1495  m  Godef.  Compl.),  ad.  L.  at- 
seniator,  agent-n.  f.  observare  to  OBSERVE.  Earlier 
stress  observatou-r,  obsc'rvator,  ebserva'tor.] 

1.  One  who  observes  a  law,  command,  or  rule : 
—  OBSERVER  i. 

1SOJ  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  II.  iii.  89  Good  & 
faythfull  crysten  people  and  true  obseruatours  of  the  com. 
maundementes.  ll'id.  viii.  107  The  observytour  of  this 
commaundement.  1*63  GERBIER  Counsel  61  A  constant 
observalor  of  the  three  chief  Principles  of  Building. 

2.  One  who  marks,  notes,  or  makes  observations. 
Formerly   a   frequent   name   for  a  newspaper  or 
pamphlet,  and  often  applied  to  the  editor  or  writer. 
=  OBSERVER  3. 

164*  yicut  Prinf.  Bk.  int.  Observat.  3  Prentices  and 
Porters  are  below  our  Observator.  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNR 
Chr.Mor.  in.  g  10  To  thoughtful  Observatorsthe  whole  World 
is  a  Phylactery.  1708  SWIFT  Sacram.  Test  Wks.  1755  II.  I. 
123  The  archbishop  of  Dublin . .  whom  you  tamely  suffer  to 
be  abused,  .by  that  paultry  rascal  of  an  observator.  1786 
A.  GIB  Sacr.  Contempt.  448  It  is  quite  another  sort  of  world 
that  the  Essayer  and  his  friend  the  Observator  are  for. 

b.  One  who  '  observes '  by  way  of  divination  : 
cf.  OBSERVE  v.  6  b. 

165*  GAULE  Magastroin.  287  Two  genethliacall  astrologers, 
and  so  precise  observatours  as  that  they  calculated  the  births 
pf  the  very  brute  beasts  in  their  families. 

c.  One  who  keeps  watch  over  or  looks  after 
something ;  a  monitor. 

161  r  COTGR.,  Observateur,  ..an  obseruator,  monitor,  bill, 
keeper,  in  Schooles.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  HyiMot.  v.  26 
The  Provincial  Guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Observator,  ..a  Monitor  in  a  School. 

3.  One  who  makes  scientific  observations,  esp.  in 
astronomy  :   =  OBSERVER  4. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  HI.  166  The  Observators 
nominated  [to  make  or-servations  in  magnetical  variation]. 
1765  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  398  Our  best  observators 
could  never  find  the  parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  above  eleven 
seconds.  1776  Court  ff  City  Reg.  164/2  Astronomical 
Observator,  Rev.  N.  Maskelyne.  1798  J.  HORNSBY  Introtl. 
Bradley's  Astron.  Observ.  i,  The  office  of  Astronomical 
Observator  at  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich. 

4.  One  who  makes  a  verbal   observation:   = 
OBSERVER  5. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dnbit.  n.  ii.  rule  3  §  26  Which  is 
well  noted  by  the  observator  upon  the  mythologies  of 
Natalis  Comes.  1693  DRVDEN  Juvenal  x.  (1697)  270  She 
may  be  handsom,  yet l>e  Chaste,  you  say ;  Good  Observator, 
not  so  fast  away. 

5.  A  case  or  receptacle  for  the  host,  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  monstrnnce. 

1560  Burgh  Kec.  Peebles  (1872)  262  Ane  obseruatour  of 
irne  to  the  ewcharist. 

ObservatO'rial,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  as  OBSERVA- 
TORY a.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  (scientific) 
observer ;  of  the  nature  of  an  observatory. 

1816  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  n.  ii.  335  With  respect  to 
Cader-Idris,  . .  the  gigantic  astronomer  Idrts,  whose  observ* 
atorial  chair  it  is  feigned  to  have  been. 

Observatory  (|'bz5-jvatari),j*.  [Corresponds 
to  a  L.  type  *obscrvatdri-tim,  neut.  sb.  from  *ob- 
sc>~\itfjrius  adj..  and  to  mod.F.  obserratoire  :  cf. 
next,  and  see  -ORY.] 

1.  A  building  or  place  set  apart  for,  and  furnished 


OBSERVE. 

\vith  instrnmentsfor  making,  observation*  of  natural 
phenomena ;  csp.,  for  astronomical,  me ti or. .logical, 
or  magnetic  observations. 

i*7«  KVHYN  l>iari  10  Sept.,  Mr.  H.-.msle.vl  the  Irarne.l 
astrologer  ..  whom  his  majesty  had  establish ',1  in  the  new 
Observatorie  in  Greenewich  Park.  1795  K<=  <.)w.r«\  i  •  4|. 
1871  YKATS  Hilt.  Comm.  409  Magnetic  ob'< 
hive  been  established  in  Kngliind,  other  parti  of 
and  the  United  States.  1899  H'Hitaket'i  Aim.  6iS  The 
lien  Nevis  Observatory  was  to  have  ceased  work . .  in 
October  of  this  year  [1898],  Ibid.  The  Magnetic  Observa- 
tory at  Toronto  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  magneti  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  have  been  rendered  uselcu  by 
the  electric  railways  passing  near. 

2.  A  position  affording  an  extensive  view;    a 
building  erected  to  command  a  wide  view. 

1695  I.n.  PRESTON  Boeth.  iv.  196  He  looks  about  him  from 
the  high  Observatory  of  his  Providence.  1809  KIM.AII. 
Trav.  III.  Ixxiv.  153  A  building  called  the  observatory, 
a  name  by  which . .  we  are . .  to  understand . . a  marine  signal 
house.  |8«  SINGLETON  I'irgil  I.  321  Miscnus  gives  A  sign 
from  his  observatory  high.  1860  EMERSON  Caul.  Lffr, 
Behaviour  Wks.  (Bohn)  11.^83  The  birds  have.. the  ad- 
vantage by  iheir  wings  of  a  higher  observalor)-. 

3.  (nonce-use.)  A  place  of  observation. 

1881  STEVENSON  ffrw  Arab.  ffts.  (1884)  39  The  observatory 
was  blinded,  a  wardrobe  having  been  drawn  in  front  of  it 
upon  the  other  side.  1886  —  Kidnaffed  296,  I  could  hear 
the  noise  of  a  window  gently  thrust  up,  and  knew  that  my 
uncle  had  come  to  his  observatory. 

Obse-rvatory,  a.  [f.  I.,  obscnlilor-em,  or 
observat-,  ppl.  stem  of  toservitre  to  OBSERVE  :  see 
-ORY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  scientific  observation. 

1864,  Athiiifittn  15  Oct  493  The  system  of  bar  hives,  the 
very  best  for  observatory  purposes. .is  ignored.  1884  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  in  Pall  Mall  G.  jo  Aug.  1/2  The  observatory 
work  will  be  valuable,  by  supplement  ing  the  scries  taken  on 
board  her  Majesty's  ship  Discovery. 

t  Observa'triz.  Obs.  rare-1,  [t..  fern,  of 
OBSERVATOR.]  A  female  observer. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  a  ij  b,  Of  which,  Physick  her 
self  ifike  a  diligent  hand-maid)  is  a  continual  observafrix. 

Observe  (fbri-iv),  v.  [a.  F.  observer  fioth  c. 
in  Godcf.  Compl.},  ad.  L.  obscrvart  to  watch,  look 
towards,  look  to,  attend  to,  pay  attention  to,  guard, 
keep ;  f.  ol>-  (OB-  i  a)  +  sen/are  to  watch,  look  at, 
guard,  keep.] 

I.  To  attend  to  in  practice ;  to  keep  ;  to  follow. 

1.  trans.  To  pay  practical  attention  or  regard  to 
(a  law,  command,  custom,  practice,  covenant,  set 
lime,  or  anything  prescribed  or  fixed) ;  to  adhere 
to  or  abide  by  in  practice :   -  KEEP  v.  n. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  233  That  bothe  kinde  schal  be 
served  And  ek  the  lawe  of  god  observed.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  o/ &sof  \\.  ix,  Good  Children  ought  to  obserue  and 
kepe  euer  the  comaundements  of  theyr  good  parents.  1516 
TINDALE  Matt,  xxiii.  3  Whatsoever  they  bya  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do.  1613  PURCHAS  Ptlttriitiaft  (1614)  709 
They  . .  observe  Circumcision.  1781  J.  MOORE  ^ifzo  .vac. 
It.  (1790)  II.  Ixii.  222,  1  shall  observe  your  prohibition  not 
to  refer  you  to  any  medical  book.  1884  A.  R.  PENNINCTON 
l\'it-lif\\.  298  They  declared  that  neither  faith  nor  promise 
was  to  be  observed  to  the  detriment  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
b.  To  adhere  to,  follow  (a  method,  rule,  or 
principle  of  action). 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  I  fen.  VII  4  So  that  . .  he  ohservyng 
the  regyment  that  amongest  the  people  was  devysed  could 
..avoydethe.  malyceof thesweate.  iMgSTURMY^farrflur'f 
Mag.  iv.  189  If  you  will  seriously  observe  these  short  Direc- 
tions ..  you  shall  never  have  your  Expectation  deceived. 
1733  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  \  38  Wks.  1871 1. 387  In  consider- 
ing  the  Theory  of  Vision,  I  observed  a  certain  known 
method.  1739  C.  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  If'estm.  Br.  60 
A  Precaution,  which  good  Engineers  often  observe  in  the 
Foundation  of  Ramparts.  1870  JBVONS  Elein.  Logic  xv.  129 
I  n  ordinary  writing  and  speaking  this  rule  is  seldom  observed. 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  to,  to  follow  (a  manner  of 
life  or  conduct,  a  habit)  ;  to  continue  to  hold ,  main- 
tain, retain  (a  quality,  state,  or  condition) :    = 
KEEP  v.  23. 

c  1386  CHACCER  Pars.  T.  T  873  This*  maner  of  wommen 
bat  obseruen  chaastitee  most  be  clene  in  herte.  1497  Br. 
ALCOCK  MonsPir/ect.  C  iii, True  religyous  men  obseruynge 
theyr  obedyence.  »$I3  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (;88j)  i  Brigelte, 
whiche..  professed  and  obsenied  a  religious  life  in  Dertforde. 
1613  Pi'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  540  A  care  to  observe 
humanitie  and  pielie.  1716  ADDISON  frtekcleler  No.  18 
p  4  The  present  government,  .will  so  far  observe  this  kind 
of  Conduct,  as  to  reduce  (etc.).  1843  LEFEVRE  Lift  Trnv. 
Phys.  II.  it.  vii.  260  The  people  observe  a  dead  silence. 
1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  t.  iii.  134  Othman 
observed  the  life  of  a  Turcoman,  till  he  became  a  conqueror, 
t  b.  To  follow  the  practice,  be  in  the  habit, '  use 
(to  do  something).  Obs. 

i«4i  HINDB  y.  Braen  xxix.  90  Against  S.  Andrews  day  .. 
I  observed  (saith  he)  many  yeares  together,  to  invite  two  or 
three . .  preachers.  1743  Lond.  *  Country  Brrw.  iv.  iid.  2) 
271  Another  who  used  to  .brew  hii  strong  Dnnk  by  only 
one  Mashing,.. observed  to  thrust  down  a  good  Handful 
of  fresh  Hops  just  over  the  Tapwhips. 

8.  To  celebrate  duly,  to  solemnize  m  the  pre- 
scribed way  (a  religions  rite,  ceremony,  fast,  festival, 
etc.) :  -•  KEEPT.  u. 

1516  TISDALE  Gal.   iv.    to  Ye  observe  the  dayes    and 
monethes  and  tymes  and  yeares.     1590  SHAKS.  M.di.  .V  iv. 
i.  i  So  No  doubt  they  rose  vp  early,  to  obseruc  1  he  ntht 
May.     1611  BIBLE  Exo.l.  xfi.  17  Ye  shall  obserue  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread.     1*13  PVHCHAS  Pilgrimage  <««U>  343 
The  day  wheiein  he  overthrew  Seleucus,  »a«   so 
observed   every  yeare  amonpt    them.      1770   U 
riutarck  (1879)  I.  i y/t  A  chariot  race  at  Veil . .  was  ol 
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as  usual.  1833  R.  CHOATE  Addresses  (1878)  16  A  score  of 
Indian  tribes .  .observed  the  rites  of  that  bloody  and  horrible 
Paganism  which  formed  their  only  religion.  Mod.  Christmas 
is  now  observed  in  Scotland  much  more  than  formerly. 

II.  f4.  To  treat  with  attention  or  regard.  Obs. 
•\  a.  gen.  To  show  regard  for,  respect,  defer  to. 

Obs.  rare. 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Prioress  T.  179  This  Prouost  dooth  the 
lewes  for  to  sterue  That  of  this  mordre  wiste . .  He  nolde  no 
swich  cursednesse  obserue,  Vuele  shal  he  haue  J>at  yuele 
wol  deserue. 

fb.  To  show  respectful  or  courteous  attention  to 
(a  person)  ;  to  treat  with  ceremonious  respect  or 
reverence ;  to  worship,  honour ;  to  court ;  to 
humour,  gratify.  Obs. 

1599  DAVIES  Astrca  xvi,  No  spirit  but  takes  thee  for  her 
queen,  And  thinks  she  must  observe  thee.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jttl.  C.  iv.  iii.  45  Must  I  obserue  you?  Must  I  stand 
and  crouch  Vnder  your  Testie  Humour?  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  821  They  which  dwell  on  this  River 
observe  an  Idoll  of  great  note.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
VII.  xix.  107  Clementina  loves  to  be  punctiliously  observed. 

III.  To  attend  to  with  the  mind ;  to  mark  ;  to 
perceive. 

f  5.  To  give  heed  to  (a  point) ;  to  take  care  that 
something  be  done,  or  to  do  something.  Obs. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8  Foure  thynges  be 
necessary  to  be  vnderstande  &  obserued  of  all  them  that 
entendeth  to  trauayle  the  same,  a  1548  HALL  Ckroti.,  Hen. 
VII 4  One  poynte  diligently,  .is  to  be  observed  and  attended, 
that  he  never  put.  .foote  out  of  y*  bed.  1611  BIBLE Deut.\\. 
25  It  shall  be  our  righteousnes,  if  we  obserue  to  doe  all 
these  Comman dements.  1703  Rules  Civility  41  You  must 
. .  observe  to  take  a  worse  Seat  than  his  Lordship.  1707 
FUNNELL  Voy.  164  Observe  that  you  come  not  too  near  the 
Cape.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  97, 1  took  off. .  the  most 
remarkable  points, . .  observing  to  have  one  at  each  end  . .  of 
each  step. 

6.  To  regard  with  attention;  to  watch;  fto 
watch  over,  look  after  (obs.}. 

1567  Gude  flf  Godlie  B.  (S.T.  S.)  98  The  wickit  dois  obserue 
the  Innocent,  To  seik  to  slay  him  with  cruell  intent.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  Well\\.  i.  46  Say  to  him  I  Hue,  and  obserue  his 
reports  for  me.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  A".  71.,  Acts  xv.  36 
Converted  Souls  and  planted  Churches,  must  be  further 
visited,  observed  and  watered.  1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  65, 
I  observ'd  them  attentively  . .  and  did  not . .  see  one  smiling 
Countenance  among  them.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I. 
36  Edward  . .  requires  his  ambassador  to  observe  the  young 
prince,  and  to  inform  himself  of  his  character  and  disposition. 
1884  Punch  5  Apr.  160/2, 1  fancy  I  was  being  '  observed ',  as 
they  say  on  the  Stage. 

b.  spec.  To  regard  with  attention  by  way  of 
augury  or  divination;  to  inspect  for  purposes  of 
divination  ;  to  watch  or  take  note  of  (presages  or 
omens),  \*.observare  or servare  cselum,  siderat  motus 
stellarum,  etc. :  cf.  OBSERVATION  5  c. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  4  The  assendent  . .  is  a  thing 
which  Jiat  thise  Astrologiens  gretly  obseruen.  1513  MOKE 
Rick.  HI  (1883)  49  Yet  hath  it  (the  stumbling  of  one's 
horst]  ben,  of  an  olde  rite  and  custome,  obserued  as  a  token 
..notably  foregoing  some  great  misfortune.  1611  BIBLE 
Lev.  xix.  26  Neither  shall  ye  vse  inchantment,  nor  obserue 
times.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614^)  675  Which  are  great 
Witches,  and  observe  entrals  of  sacrificed  Beastes.  1718 
Free-thinker  No.  62  p  13  As  for  the  Occasions,  upon  which 
the  Ancients  had  Recourse  to  Presages  ..  it  was  judged 
requisite  to  observe  Them,  more  especially,  in  Entring  upon 
any  Undertaking. 

C.  Mil.  To  watch  (a  fortress,  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, etc.)  ;  also  absol.  or  intr. 

[1611  BIBLE  2  Sam.  xi.  16  When  Joab  observed  the  city  1 
1799  FLOYD  in  Owen  Mrq.  Wellesley's  Desp.  (1877)  122,  I 


narns.  1013  examiner  3  May  274/2  I  he  fortress.. is. . 
observed  by  some  parties  of  Cossacks.  1836  ALISON  Europe 
(1849-50)  V.  xxvii.  §  78.  67  Froelich,  with  six  thousand  men, 
observed  Coni.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  To  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  an  enemy  is  to  keep  a  good  look  out  by 
means  of  intelligent  and  steady  spies  or  scouts. 
d.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  observations. 
1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  m.  iii.  240  Set  on  thy  wife  to  obserue. 
1760-71  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  III.  138  You  have 
seen  and  observed  upon  many  courts  of  late.  1791  BURKE 
lo  Member  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  32  He  has  not  observed 
on  the  nature  of  vanity  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  om- 
nivorous. 

t 7.  trans.  To  watch  for  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  (a  proper  time,  an  opportunity).  Obs. 
1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  17  Obseruing  the  tyme,  he  by 


The  byshop.  .for  this  cause  made  the  league,  observing  the 
occasion  of  tyme.  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  v. 
(1704)  467/2  They  must  observe  the  Spring-Tides  to  come 
over  the  Barr. 

8.  To  take  notice  of,  to  be  conscious  of  seeing 
(a  thing  or  fact) ;  to  notice,  remark,  perceive,  see. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comnt.  285  The  Sunne  loked  pale 
and  dimme,  . .  And  this  was  not  observed  in  Germany  only, 
but  also  in  Fraunce  and  England.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  223  King  Henry  . .  observing  simplicitie  in  the 
Messengers  delivery.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1874 
I.  35  This  everyone  observes  to  be  the  general  course  of 
things.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  n.  i,  I  observe  you  have  got 
an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method  of  swearing.  1793  COWJ-KK 
Let.  6  SepL,  Hearing  the  hall-clock,  I  observed  a  great  dif- 
ference between  that  and  ours.  1833-6  J.  EAGLES  Sketcher 
(1856)  200,  I  am  not,  observe,  here  saying  one  is  preferable 
to  another. 

absol.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  x.  §  4  If  men  will  intend 


to  observe,  they  shall  find  much  worthy  to  observe.  1783 
BLAIR  Rhet.  x.  I.  200  We  remark,  in  the  way  of  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  remember;  we  observe,  In  the  way  of 
examination,  in  order  to  judge. 

f  b.  To  pay  attention  to  (a  ]>erson,  i.  e.  to  what 
lie  says)  j  to  mark.  Obs. 

1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  \.  ii,  Mrs.  Mai.  Observe  me,  Sir 
Anthony.  I  would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to 
be  a  progeny  of  learning. 

9.  To  take  notice  of  scientifically ;  csp.  to  examine 
(phenomena)  as  they  are  presented  to  the  senses, 
without  the  aid  of  experiment ;  to  perceive  or 
learn  by  scientific  inspection.  (Cf.  OBSERVATION  6.) 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  162, 1  can  with  my 
..Quadrant,  obserue  the  height  of  the  sonne,  and  sterre, 
vntill  that  he  come  to  the  meridian.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
it.  x.  S  5  As  for.  .impostumations,. .  they  ought  to  have  been 
exactly  observed  by  multitude  of  anatomies.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  m.  126  You  must  observe  with  your  Instru- 
ment the  Angle  CBA,  and  measure  the  Distance.  1704 
HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  398  The  Chaldzans . . said  they 
had  begun  to  observe  the  Stars  470000  years  before  Alex- 
ander's Expedition  thither.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  iii. 

1.  373  The  Marquess  of  Worcester  had  recently  observed 
the  expansive  power  of  moisture  rarefied  by  heat.     1871 
B.  STEWART  Heat  §  63  Adding  this  to  the  height  of  the 
barometer  which  was  observed  at  the  same  moment. 

absol.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  369  When, 
as  in  astronomy,  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  these  causes  by 
simply  watching  their  effects,  we  observe  i  when,  as  in  our 
laboratories,  we  interfere  arbitrarily  with  the  causes  or  cir- 
cumstances of  a  phenomenon,  we  are  said  to  experiment. 

b.  spec.  To  make  an  observation  (see  OBSERVA- 
TION 6  b)  in  order  to  determine  the  altitude  of 
(the  sun  or  other  heavenly  body),  to  ascertain  (the 
latitude  or  longitude),  etc. ;  also  absol.  or  intr. 

[1559 :  see  9.]  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  42 
Obserue  the  height,  that  is,  at  twelue  a  clocke  to  take  the 
height  of  the  Sunne.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  IL  78 
The  Mariner 's  Cross-Staff. .  by  which  we  observe  the  Celestial 
Lights.  1761  DUNN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  185  In  taking 
altitudes,  I  always  observe,  when  the  sun,  or  other  celestial 
body,  is  as  near  the  prime  vertical,  or  east  and  west  azimuth, 
as  possible.  1854  BARTLETT  Mex.  Boundary  I.  xvi.  373 
Lieutenant  Whipple  observed  here,  and  found  the  latitude 
to  be  32°o8/43",  longitude  io9024'33". 

IV.  10.  To  say  by  way  of  remark  ;  to  remark 
or  mention  in  speech  or  writing. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxv.  §  24  Your  Majesty  doth 
excellently  well  observe,  that  witchcraft  is  the  height  of 
idolatry.  1646  J.  HALL  Horae  Vac.  172  Tis  handsomely 
observed,  that  the  maine  of  other  Religions  never  gained  by 
Christianity.  1709  ATTERBURY  Serm.  Luke  x.  32  in  Serin. 
(1726)  II.  243  His  Compassion  and  Benignity  towards  little 
Children  is  observ'd  by  all  the  Evangelists.  17x6  ADDISON 
Free-holder  No.  22  F  2  My  Fellow -Traveller,  upon  this, 
observed  to  me,  there  had  been  no  good  Weather  since  the 
Revolution.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  i.  3  '  You 
will  not  cross  the  testy  sea  to-night ',  observed  one  of  the 
peasants.  1839  THIRLWALL  G/w«  VI.  Hi.  319  The  king.. ob- 
served that  on  a  fine  theme  it  was  no  hard  task  to  speak  well. 
b.  absol.)  or  intr.  with  on  or  upon  :  To  make  a 
remark  or  observation,  to  comment  (on). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  120  Scaliger  thus  ob- 
serveth  concerning  the  lewish  yeare.  The  lewes  (saith  he) 
use  [etc.].  1665  SmT.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)23  Not  only  the 
surface  buttheinwardbowelsof  the  Earth  (as  Sir  Fran.  Bacon 
observes).  1717  Col.  Rec.Pennsyht.  1 1 1- 39  Itwasmoved  that 
they  should  DC  read,  for  the  members  of  Council  to  observe 
upon  them.  1827  R.  H.  FROUDE  Rent.  (1838)  I.  453,  I  will 
make  my  meals  as  simple  as  I  can,  without  being  observed  on. 
1883  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Law  Rep.  ii  Queen's  Bench  Div. 
527  These  matters  I  thought  it  necessary  to  observe  upon. 

^f  11.  catachr.  To  keep,  preserve ;  to  retain.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  332  Summon  . .  With  water 
mynge  vryne  observed  longe.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl. 
Hist.  71  The  fatherly  affection  of  Rome,  which  ..  your 
bishop  not  onely  obserued  but  augmented.  1506  DALRYMPLI-: 
tr.  Leslie^s^  Hist.  Scot.  n.  131  Thir  armes  we  knawe  evir  his 
eftircumeris  to  haue  obseruet. 

Hence  Observed  (-auvd),///.  a. ;  ObseTvedly 
(-edli)  adv.3  notably. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\\.  i.  162  The  glasse  of  Fashion,  and  the 
mould  of  Forme,  Th'  obseru'd  of  all  Obseruers.  1615  CHAP- 
MAN Odyss.  vi.  112  Up  to  coach  then  goes  Th' observed  maid. 
1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  iv.  157  When  the  Dead  Lati- 
tude differs  from  the  Observed  Latitude.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  Pref.,  To  refer  the  observed  phenomena  to  their 
physical  causes.  1891  C.  C.  COE  in  Relig.  <$•  Life  ii.  52 
Science,  and  observedly  the  science  of  geology,  has  freed  us. 

Obse'rve,  sb.     [f.  OBSERVE  z;.] 

1 1.   =  OBSERVATION  5,  6,  7.  Obs. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  iv.  14  Some  that  shoot  without 
aim,  may  abandon  these  Observes  for  superstitions.  1830 
GALT  Lawrie  T.  m.  i.  (1840)  145  The  Squire,  and  I,  could 
scale  the  river,  and  make  observes. 

2.  A  verbal  observation,  a  remark.  Sc. 

1711  Cottntrey-Man's  Lett,  to  Curat  77  The  observe  of 
a  certain  Polititian,  that  mundus  regitur  a  stitltis  holding 
generally  true.  1738  W.  WILSON  Def.  Ref.  Princ.  CJu  Scot. 
(1769)  1.  34,  I  shall  first  offer  a  few  observes  concerning  the 
Church.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnaped  xii.  no  'And  that's 
a  good  observe,  David ',  said  Alan.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit 
Minister  73  A  most  uncalled  for  observe, 

Observer  (^bzauvai).  Also  6  -ar,  7  -or.  [f 
OBSERVE  v.  +  -ER  1.  Cf.  OF.  observenr  (Godef.  in 
sense  i).] 

1.  One  who  observes  or  keeps  a  law,  rule,  custom, 
practice,  method,  or  anything  prescribed  or  fixed. 

1555  EDEX  Decades  258  A  diligente  obseruer  of  his  accus- 
tomed  religion.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  4-  Svfy.  256  A  devout 
observor  of  the  government,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  17*1  G.  KOUSSILLON  tr.  Vertofs  Rev. 


Poring,  84  Suppos'd  to  be  a  conceal'd  observer  of  the  Jewish 
law.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxxiii.  241, 1  am 
such  an  observer  of  method,  that  I  can  go  [etc.].  1880 
WALLACE  Ben-Httv  iv,  xv,  They  were.. rigorous  observers 
of  the  Law  as  found  in  the  books  of  Moses. 

t  2.  One  who  shows  respect,  deference,  or  dutiful 
attention  ;  an  obsequious  follower.  Obs. 

1601  SIK  W.  CORNWALLIS  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  38  The  soul 
cherished  and  observed,  recompenseth  her  observer.  1613 
CHAPMAN  Rev.  Bussy  D'Ambois  iv.  Hij,  His  iust  contempt 
of  lesters,  Parasites,  Seruile  obseruers.  1633  MASSINCER 
Guardian  \.  ii,  You  are  my  gracious  patroness  and  sup- 
portress,  And  I  your  poor  observer. 

8.  One  who  watches,  marks,  or  takes  notice. 
(A  frequent  title  of  newspapers.) 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  214  His  observer, 
whom  he  [Plato]  alloweth  to  go  abroad  to  see  fashions.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  202  He  is  a  great  Obseruer,  and  he 
lookes  Quite  through  the  Deeds  of  men.  177*  PRIESTLEY 
Inst.  Relig.  (i  782)  I.  24  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  superficial 
observer.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xx.  140  This  completes  the 
glorious  circuit  within  the  observer's  view.  1866  WHIPPLE 
Character  238  Hawthorne  is  one  of  those  true  observers  who 
concentrate  in  observation  every  power  of  their  minds. 

b.  One  who  observes  presages  or  omens  :  see 
OBSERVE  v.  6  b. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  348  They  were 
great  Agorismers  or  obseruers  of  times . .  if  they . .  meete  with 
a  Cayman  or  lyzarde.  .they  know  it  to  be  a  signe  of  euill 
fortune.  1611  BIBLE  Dent,  xviii.  10  An  obseruer  of  times, 
or  an  inchanter,  or  a  witch.  1698  FRYER  A  cc.  E.  India  <$•  P. 
193  Strict  Observers  of  Omens. 

4.  One  who  observes  phenomena  scientifically ; 
one  who  makes  observations  in  a  particular  science ; 
sometimes  the  official  title  of  the  person  in  charge 
of  an  observatory. 

1795  Proc.  Board  of  Longitude  6  June  n  nofe.  The  ., 
Astronomical  Observer  at  the  new  Observatory,  founded  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Radcliffe  money.  1805  Med.  ^rnl. 
XIV.  563  It  has  been,  and  is  still  my  intention. .to  confine 
the  present  survey  to  original  observers  of  the  disease.  1859 
DARWIN  Ortg.  Spec.  ii.  (1873)46,  I  have  ..  consulted  some 
sagacious  and  experienced  observers.  1871  B.  STEWART 
Heat  (ed.  2)  §  40  Dilatations  obtained  after  this  method 
by  different  observers.  1891  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXVII.  373 
Immediately  on  his  [Hornsby's]  appointment  in  1772  as  the 
first  Radcliffe  Observer  [at  Oxford],  he  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  present  observatory. 

5.  One  who  makes  a  verbal  observation  or  remark. 
17*4  SWIFT  Drapiers  Lett.  Wks,  1755  V.  n.  03  The  maxim 

of  common  observers,  that  those  who  meddle  m  matters  out 
of  their  calling,  will  have  reason  to  repent. 

Hence  ObseTversliip,  the  office  or  position  of 
Observer. 

1839  T.  B.  MOZLEY  Lett.  3  Apr.  (1885)  oo  Johnson  of 
Magdalen  Hall  is  standing  for  the  place  of  Radcliffe  Ob- 
server, vacant  by  Rigaud's  death.. any  one  can  stand  for 
the  Observership,  whereas  it  must  be  an  M.A,  for  the  other 
[sc.  the  Professorship], 

t  Obse-rvicer.  Obs.  rare—1.  [A  hybrid  form 
mixing  up  observer  and  service.]  •=  OBSERVER  2. 

1625  SHIRLEY  Lotfe-tricks  in.  v,  I  am  your  humble  obser- 
vicer,  and  wish  you  all  cumulations  of  prosperity. 

Observing1  (^bzauvirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  OBSERVE  v. 

•f-iNQi.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  OBSERVE;  ob- 
servance ;  observation. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  55  b,  The  vse  and 
obseruynge  of  the  x  commaundementes.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  12  The  swiftnesse  of  the  heavens  wheele, 
which  even  in  the  moment  of  observing  is  past  observing. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iv,  I  leave  observing,  and  return  to 
the  story.  1887  Athenaeum  12  Mar.  356/1  An  amateur 
beginner  in  astronomical  observing. 

attrio.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  27  May  u/t  The  person  in 
charge  of  the  observing  station. 

Observing  (^bzauvin),^//.  a.    [-ING2.] 

1.  That  observes  or  takes  notice;  quick  to  notice, 
observant ;  engaged  in  scientific  observation. 

1628  tr.  Cawden's  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  (1688)  654  If  any  Credit 
may  be  given  to.  .the  more  observing  men.  1704  J.  TRAPP 
Abret'MuU  n.  i.  447  Her  Beauty  could  not  'scape  th* 
observing  Eyes  Of  some.  1898  Daily  News  15  Feb.  8/4, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  member  of  the  whole  observing 
party  ever  doubted  the  possibility.,  of  a  cloudy  day. 
fb.  Note-taking.  Obs. 

£•1720  HEARNE  in  Wood's  Life  (1848)  App.  iii.  337  Mr. 
Wood  was  afterwards  expell'd  the  common  room,  and  bis 
company  avoyded  as  an  observing  person.  1775  SHERIDAN 
Rivals  i.  ii,  She  has  a  most  observing  thumb  ;  and  .  .cherishes 
her  nails  for  the  convenience  of  making  marginal  notes. 

f2.  Compliant,  obsequious.   Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «y  Cr.  n.  iii.  137  [They]  vnder  write  in  an 
obseruing  kinde  His  humorous  predominance. 

Hence  Obse'rvingly  adv.,  in  an  observing  man- 
ner, observantly. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  5  There  is  some  soule  of  good- 
nesse  in  things  euill,  Would  men  obseruingly  distill  it  out. 
1828  FR.  A,  KEMBLE  in  Rec.  Girlhood  (1878)  I.  viii.  222,  I 
have  seen  and  heard  observingly.  1889  A.  E.  BARR  Feet  of 
Clay  xii.  233  His  father  listened  patiently  and  observingly. 

Obse-rvist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  OBSERVE  v.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  makes  observation  his  business. 

1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  II.  13  He  is  no  mere  obsemst 
and  compiler. 

Obsess  (fuse's),  v.  Also  6  erron.  obcess. 
[f.  L.  obsess-,  ppl.  stem  of  obsidere  to  sit  at  or 
opposite  to,  sit  down  before,  besiege,  occupy, 
possess,  f.  ob-  (OB-  i  a,  b)  +  sedere  to  sit.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  obsesser  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.). 

The  word  appears  to  have  become  obsolete  early  in  iSthc., 
and  to  have  been  revived  in  iqth  :  cf.  OBSESSION.] 


OBSESS 

fl.  trans.  To  sit  down  before  (a  fortress,  the 
enemy) ;  t<>  besiege,  invest.  Obs. 

isoi'in  Ellis  OHg.  Lett,  Ser.  I.  I.  53  I'nrties  so  to  be 
licscKied  troubled,  or  obsessed  by  il"  --u.l  Turk*.  1534 
W'HITIS TON  Tutlyts  Offic,-s\\.  (1540) 97 These  thatbe  besyeged 
orobcessedoftheirenemyes.  1647  WHAKTON  ttfllum  Hybern. 
Wks.  (1683)  254  The  People  of  lhat  Country  shall  be  obsessed, 
i  n  b«*Ug*di  they  shall  not  dare  to  go  out  of  their  Towns. 

2  Of  an  evil  spirit :  To  beset,  assail,  or  harass 
(a  ]>erson) ;  to  haunt ;  to  move  or  actuate  from 
without. 

i<4o-i  ELYOT  Imaft  Gov.  54  b,  I  omyt  to  speake  of  the 
confession  of  dyu.Ii,  which.. were  cast  out  of  people,  which 
were  obsessed.  1616  BULLOKAR  hng.  Exfos.  s,  v.,  A  man  is 
said  to  be  obsest.  when  an  euill  spirit  followeih  him,  troubling 
him  it  diuers  times  and  seeking  opportunity  to  enter  into 
,7,8  RP.  HUTCIUNSON  /r,'toW<7°  The  Spirits 
obsess,  haunt  and  dog  them.  1817-45  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  /™<ur 
Cwmnuu  »  iv,  Which  saint  is  most  powerful  for  freeing 
the  demoniacs  ?  Exorcist.  That  is.  .according  as  they  are 
obsessed  or  possessed. 

3.  transf.  To  beset,  assail,  or  harass  like  a  be- 
sieging force  or  an  evil  spirit  ;  in  modern  use  esp. 
to  haunt  and  trouble  as  a  '  fixed  idea'. 

1531  ELYOT  Got',  n.  iv,  Where  maiestie  approcheth  to 
excesse,  and  the  mynde  is  obsessed  with  inordinat  glorie. 
1648  Petit.  East.  Assoc.  28  You  are  . .  Army.piniond  and 
obsessed  with  Sectaries.  1885  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  in  Fartn. 
Rev  XXXVIII.  643  The  subject  ..felt  the  hypnotiser  s 
will  obsessing  him.  1894  Sfeaker  28  Apr.  480/2  The  extent 


Hence  Obsessed  (-se'st)///. a.;  Obse-ssing  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Obsest,  one  possesst  with  a  spirit.  1665 
NF.KDIIAM  Med.  Medicinx  400  To  the  obsessing  and  dis- 
tressing of  those  two  most  noble  Vital  Instruments  of  the 
Body.  1845  G.  OLIVER  Coll  Biog.  Sac.  fesus  75  His  fame 
for  dispossessing  obsessed  persons  becoming  notorious. 

i  Obse-ss,  sb.    Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  prec.  vb.,  or 
L.  type  "obsessus.']   An  investment,  siege,  blockade. 
1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  250  Obsesses  [F.  obsidian], 
Storms  and  Fights  Sanguinolent. 

Obsession  (^bse-Jan).  [ad.  L.  obsession-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  obsidire  to  OBSESS  :  cf.  F.  obsession 
(1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 1.  The  action  of  besieging  ;  investment,  siege. 

1513  MORE  Richard  II I  in  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  408  They 

which  were  in  the  castell .  .sent  also  to  the  Earle  of  Riche- 

monde  to  advertise  hym  of  their  sodeine  obsession.     1638 

PENKETHMAN  Artach.  K  iv  b;  Famine,  occasioned  through 

the  Enemies  obsession,  or  strict  siege. 

2.  The  hostile  action  of  the  devil  or  an  evil  spirit 

besetting  any  one;    actuation   by  the  devil  or  an 

evil  spirit  from  without;   the  fact  of  being  thus 

beset  or  actuated. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  v.  xii,  Graue  fathers,  he  is  pos- 
sest  . .  nay  if  there  be  possession,  And  obsession,  he  has 
both,  a  1641  BP.  MOUKTACU  Acts  t,  Man.  (1642)  190  To 
give  them  up  to  the  power  of  Satan,  .to  possesse,  and  really 
inhabite  them,  or  by  obsession  to  move,  actuate  and  enspire 
them.  1696  AUBREY  Misc.  156  Her  fits  and  obsessions  seem 
to  be  greater,  for  she  Scrieches  in  a  most  Hellish  tone.  1871 
TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  113  These  cases  belong  rather  to 
obsession  than  possession,  the  spirits  not  actually  inhabiting 
the  bodies,  but  hanging  or  hovering  about  them. 
8.  transf.  The  action  of  any  influence,  notion,  or 
•fixed  idea',  which  persistently  assails  or  vexes, 
esp.  so  as  to  discompose  the  mind. 

1680  R.  I/ESTRANGE  Mem.  Lib.  Press  *  Fulfil  27  Never 
was  any  Nation  ..  under  such  an  Obsession  [frtntid 
Ab-J  of  Credulity  and  Blindness.  1851  Prater  i  Maf. 
XLV.  248  Beset. .by  foreign,  by  back-stairs,  and  domestic 
influences,  by  obsessions  at  home  and  abroad.  1803  H. 
CRACKANTHORPE  Wreckage  99  The  thought  of  death  began 
to  haunt  him  till  it  became  a  constant  obsession. 

Hence  Obse'ssional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  obses- 
sion or  to  a  siege ;  obsidional. 

1857  National  Mag.  II.  304  Pieces  of  obsessional,  or 
siege  money  issued  by  private  individuals. 

1  Obse'SSOr.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  L.  obsessor, 
agont-n.  from  obsidere  to  OBSESS.]  A  haunting 
or  familiar  spirit. 

1651  GAULF.  Magaslrom.  179   How  many  magicians,  .. 

have  had  their ..  obsessors,  their  consiliaries,  and  auxiliaries. 

t  Obsi'bilate,  v.    Obs.  rare-*,     [f.  ppl.  stem 

of  L.  obsibilare,  f.  ob-  (OB-)  +  sibilart   to   hiss, 

whistle.]     (Seeqnot.)     Hence  t  Obsibila'tion. 

1656  Bu>UNTf7/«i<>fr..O^wW/<ife,tomakea  whistling  noise, 
as  Trees  stirred  with  winds.  1658  PHILLIPS,  OkiHtatiax,  a 
hissing  against. 

t  Obsi'de,  i>.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  obsidc-re :  see 
OBSESS.]  trans.  To  beset,  invest,  surround,  en- 
compass. So  f  O'bsident  a.  [ad.  L.  obsidfiit-em 
pr.  pple.],  investing,  encompassing. 

1695  BAYNARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  19  Though  the 
proper  Coats  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries  seem  to  be  indolent  in 
themselves,  yet  those  thin  Membranes  which  obside  them  are 
most  exquisite  of  Sense.  1706  —  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot «,  Cold 
Bath.  n.  313  The  degrees  of  heat  pressing  on,  or  obsidinR 
the  Body.  1644  DICBY  Nat.  Bailies  xvi.  (1658)  178  Fire,  .is 
so  easily  overcome  by  any  obsident  body  when  it  is  dilated. 
Obsidian  (^bsi-dian).  Min.  [In  current  form 
ad.  erron.  L.  obsiJian-us,  in  edd.  of  Pliny  for  ob- 
siiinus ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  stone 
found  in  Ethiopia  by  one  Obsius  (erron.  Obtidin 
In  F.  obsidiane,  -en'ne  (1752  in  Diet.  Tre'voux). 
The  erroneous  OMd/ha,  obsidianus,  occur  in  the  earliest 
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>rinted  edd.  of  Pliny ;  but  Oil/us,  fttianus,  came  down 
hrough  the  mediaeval  writers  on  N.uui.i]  History.) 

A  dark-coloured  vitreous  lava  or  volcanic  rock, 
jf  varying  composition,  resembling  common  bottle- 
;lass ;  volcanic  glass. 

[ij98T»ryis4/;«rM.  De  P.  X.xvi.xcix.(MS.  Bodl.  If.  184/2), 
>e  stone  osianus  is  irekned  amonge  glas,  and  bis  is  somtynie 
•rene  somtyme  blacke  &  clerc  &  bri;t.  i6o«  HOLLAND  I'liny 
II.  598  There  may  be  ranged  among  the  kinds  of  glasses, 
hose  which  they  call  Obsidiana.  for  that  they  carry*  some 
^semblance  of  that  stone,  which  one  Obsidius  found  in 
Ethyppia.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  *  Min,  79  The 
i  )bsidianus[represents)aShaddow.  1750 tr.  Leonardos  Atirr. 
Slanei  216  Obsius,  or  Obsianus,  is  of  a  black  transparent 
Colour  in  the  Likeness  of  Glass.]  1796  KIRWAN  Ettm.  Min. 
ed.  2)  I.  264  Obsidian. .is  found  in  Hungary,  inhering  in 
•neiss,  and  disintegrated  granite.  1811  PINKERTON  Petrai. 
il.  310  Black  or  blue  obsidian.  1837  W.  IRVING  Caft. 
Bonneville  II.  197  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows; 
the  latter  tipped  with  obsidian.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  359 
Any  lava  will  become  glassy,  and  thus  make  obsidian,  by 
rapid  cooling.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  tjr  Psyche  Jan.  ix, 
A  pyx . . of  dark  obsidian's  rarest  green. 

D.  Also  obsidian  stone  (lapis  Obsi(di)anus). 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  629  As  touching  the  stone  Obsi- 
dianus,  I  haue  written  sufficiently.)  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Obsidian  Stone,  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in  Pliny.  1686 
PLOT  Staffordsh.  126  The  Obsidian  stone.  1715  tr.  Panel- 
rolltu'  Rerum  Mem.  I.  i.  iii.  10  Obsidian  Stones  are  black, 
but  very  shining,  a  i8»  SHELLEY  Pr.  Wks.  (1880)  III  72 
A  remarkable  figure  of  Sleep  as  a  winged  child.. sleeping 
on  its  great  half  unfolded  wing  of  black  obsidian  stone. 
c.  allrib.  and  Comb. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  1 .352  Obsidian  Porohyry. 
Black,  or  greyish  black.  1861  TYLOR  Anahuac  iv.  97 
Obsidian-headed  arrows.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  213 
It  is  an  obsidian  mountain,  it  looks  like  a  mountain  of 
broken  glass  bottles.  1871  Athenxxm  21  Dec.  813/1  Obsi- 
dian  knives,  and  flakes,  .reminding  one  of  the  Mexican 
examples  in  the  British  Museum.  Ibid.,  The  so-called  flint 
flakes  of  Marathon  are,  in  reality,  obsidian  flakes. 

tObsi'dion.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  obsidian 
(i4thc.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  obsidian-em  siege,  f. 
obsidere :  see  OBSESS  v.]  Siege ;  state  of  being 
besieged. 

<M45o  Mfrour  Saluacioun  2578  At  the  last  fadere  of 
mercyes . .  Piely  beheld  the  disese  of  cure  obsidionne.  _ 

Obsidional  (<Jbsi'dional),  a.  [ad.  L.  obst- 
diSnal-is,  t.  obsidiSn-em  siege :  see  prec.  Cf.  F. 
obsidional '(15th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siege ;  esp.  in  obsidional 
crown   (coronet,  garland,  ivreath),  tr.   L.  corona 
obsidionalis,  a  wreath  of  grass  or  weeds  conferred 
as  a  mark  of  honour  upon  a  Roman  general  who 
raised  a  siege.     Obsidional  coins,  coins  struck  in 
a  besieged  city  to  supply  the  want  of  current  coins. 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Afofh.  255  Corona  obsidionalis,  a 
garlande  obsidionall.  1546  LANGLEY  I'ol.  Verg.  de  Invent. 
n.  xi.  ssb,  Obsidionall  croune  y'  was  worne  of  him  that 
deliuered  a  citee  besieged  &  was  made  of  Grasse.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  117  Scipio  symamed  ^-Emilianus,  was 
honoured  with  an  Obsidionall  Coronet  in  Africk.  .for  saumg 
three  cohorts  besieged.  1741  MIDULETON  Cicero  II.  xn.  57; 
An  Obsidional  Crown ;  which  though  made  onely  of  the 
common  grass,  . .  was  esteemed  the  noblest  reward  of  military 
glory.  1809  Q.  Rev.  I.  127  The  obsidional  coinage  of 
Charles  the  first.  1884  H.  FRITH  tr.  Da^rsP^b.  Life  Eng. 
43  The  idea  of  sending  obsidional  letters  by  balloons. 

2.  Jig.  a.  Besetting,  obsidious.  b.  nonce-use.  Apt 
to  bore  people  by  staying  too  long. 

1816  SCOTT  yrnl.  3  Apr.,  My  dear  Chief,  whom  I  love 
very  much,  though  a  little  obsidional  or  so,  remains  till 
three  1879  World -A  Nov.  12/1  The  obsidional  disease  of 
suspicion  which  great  public  sufferings  are  apt  to  develop. 

Obsidionary  (^bsi-di6nari),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

"A.88s  wrC^FERs  in  JV.  I,  Q.  6lh  Ser.  XI.  94  These 
obsidionary  Ormond  coins  may  be  called  scarce. 

ObsidlOUS  ((Jbsi-diss),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  obsidi- 
um  siege  (f.  obsidere :  see  OBSESS  v.)  +  -ous.] 
Besieging ;  besetting. 

,6,S  T.  ADAMS  Myst.  Bedlam  Wks.  ,8«.  I.  26.  It  is  safe 
from  all  obsidious  or  insidious  oppugnations,  from  the  reach 
of  fraud  or  violence.     1900  Daily  Ckran.  3  Oct.  ;j/2 
struggle  of  the  heroine  ..against  her  own  sex-imposed, 
obsidious  desire  to  comply,  to  yield. 

t  Obsi-gUlate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  ob-  (OB-) 
-l-late  L.  sigillare  to  seal;  after  L.  obsigtiare:  see 
next.]  trans.  To  seal  up.  So  t  Obsigillation 

1613  COCKERAM,  Obsigillate,  to  hide,  or  scale.  i«s» 
PHILLIPS,  Obsigillation,  a  sealing  up. 

t  Obsi'gn,  v.  [ad.  L.  obsignare  to  seal  up,  f.  oo 
(OB-  i  c)  +  signare  to  mark,  seal,  SIGN.]  =  next. 

,554  BRADFORD  Ifkt.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  395  The  sacrament 
of  his  tKKly  and  blood,  whereby  he  doth  . .  give  and  obsign 
unto  us  himself  wholly.  1658  I.  ROBINSON  EndaM  v  36 
No  spiritual!  transaction,  though  pbsigned  with  a  Kehgio 
Oath;  1070  BAXTER  Cure  Ch.-Dtv.  5'  The  Sacramental 
obsigning  and  investing  sign. 

t  Obsi'gnate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
obsignare  *  see  prec.]  trans.  To  seal;  to  mark 
as  with  a  seal ;  to  ratify  or  confirm  formally,  as 
bv  sealing. 

,653  R.  SANDERS  PLysiogn.  275  Mole*,  with  which  nat 
hath  obsignated   the   parts  of  the   body,    a  1677  B*««°» 
E.rf.  Decal.  Wks.  .83.  VII.  44  Keeping  the  Sabbath  did 
obsienate  the  covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel. 

Obsignation  (pbsignc'-jfan).    Now  rare 
L.  obsisttiJ/itn-em,  n.  of  action  from  obsignare:  \ 
OBSIGN  v.]     The  action  of  sealing. 


OBSOLESCENT. 

1.  Formal  ratification  or  confirmation  of  tome- 
thing,  ns  by  sealing. 

a  is/it  COVF.IDALK  Carrying  of  Christ's  Croat..  Wk-.  I  ] 
267  This  is  a  sacrament ,  . .  in  this  . .  we  receive  of  God 
obsignatton  and  full  certificate  of  Christ's  body  broken  for 
our  sins,  and  his  blood  shed  for  our  iniquities  1833  Br. 
HALL  Hard  Texts,  K.  T.  102  His  suliKriplion  to,  and 
obsignation  of  his  divine  Truth.  1691  NoKtis  Pract.  />ijf. 
162  That  Obsignation.  .whereby  the  Spirit  it  self  is  said  to 
bear  Witness  wtth  our  Spirit.  1859  Sat.  Kei\  y>$/j  This 
obsignation  can .  .only  be  understood  by  adept*  ana  experts 
in  M.  Comic's  cerebral  theory, 
t  2.  The  action  of  sealing  up ;  a  fattening  or 
restraining  as  with  a  seal.  Ots.  rare. 

1653  GATAKKH  Vina.  Annul.  Jer.  161  The  word  of 
obsignation  or  sealing  */,  hath  ..  a  manifest  notion  of 
restraint.  1*79  HARBY  A<y  Serif  t.  ii.  35  The  Book  wa» 
sealed  in  a  Figure  ;  not  that  there  was  any  evident  obugna- 
lion  upon,  or  great  obscurity  in,  the  sacred  Oracles. 

Obsignatory  (^bsi-gnatari),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  otsignator  a  sealer,  or  obsignat-,  ppl.  stem  of 
obsignare  to  OssioN:  see  -ORY.]  Having  the 
function  of,  or  pertaining  to,  obsignation ;  ratifying 
or  confirming  as  with  a  seal. 

1630  S.  WARD  in  Uahtr-s  Lett.  (1686)  438  Most  of  our 
Divines  do  make . .  all  Sacraments  to  be  meerly  Obsignatory 
Signs.  1693  R.  FLFMINC  Disc.  Earthquakes  121  No  Con- 
templation can  speak  the  Power  of  that  Evidence  . .  when 
in  an  obsignatory  way  this  is  given  unto  the  Soul.  1890 
Guardian  26  Mar.  512  What  may  be  called  the  'obsigna. 
tory '  view  of  sacramental  operation. 

Hence  Ob«i  gnatorily  adv. 

1630  W.  BEDELL  in  Usther's  Lett.  (1686)  445  If  you  will 
aver  that  Baptism  washes  away  otherwise  than  sacrament- 
ally,  that  is,  obsignatorily  original  Sin. 

t  Ob«i'»t,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obsist-cre  to  stand 
against,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  +  sistfre  to  stand  :  cf.  OF. 
obsister  (1510  c.  in  Godef.).]  trans.  To  stand 
against,  oppose,  resist. 

^M-SO  u.Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  177  The  kynge.  .callede. . 
Siwardus  erle  of  Nbrthumbrelonde,  to  obsisle  Godewmus 
the  erle.  a  1(48  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII,  i  To  obsiit  the 
first  likely  mischiefe  he  sent  (etc.).  163*  I.  L.  Womens 
Rights  327  Sutors  come  euerie  day,  who  can  obsist  them? 

So  tOb«l'»t«nt  [ad.  L.  obsistent-em  pr.  pple.], 
something  that  resists;  in  quot.,  an  antidote. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disf.  641  Precious-stone*.  and 
many  more  obsistents  to  poyson. 

t  O'bsited,/«.  pple.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  obsit-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  obserlre  to  set  with,  cover  with  (f.  ob- 
(OB-  i  c)  +  serfre  to  set)  +  -JOJl.]  Covered  thickly 
as  if  sprinkled  with  something  ;  studded,  beset. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renon's  Disf.  457  Two  horns  . .  obwted 
with  many  tubercles. 

Obsolesce  (pbsole-f),  t>.  rare-',  [ad.  L.  ok- 
soltscfre  to  grow  old,  decay,  fall  into  disuse,  in- 
choative form  of  "obsollre,  f.  ob-  (On- 1  b)  +  solcre  to 
be  accustomed,  to  use.]  intr.  To  be  obsolescent; 
to  grow  obsolete ;  to  fall  into  disuse. 

1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  vii.  266  Intermediate  between 
the  English  which  I  have  been  treating  of,  and  English  of 
recent  emergence,  stands  that  which  is  obsolescmg. 

Obsolescence  C/>bsole -sens),  [f.  as  OBSOLM- 
CENT  :  see  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  process  of  gradually  falling  into  disuse  o 
crowing  out  of  date ;  the  becoming  obsolete. 

a.8rt  CROMBIE  is  cited  in  Webster.    1869  M.  PAT 


lescence  of  his  language,  if  not  its  obsoleteness. 

2.  Biol.  The  gradual  disappearance  or  atrophy 
of  an  organ  or  part,  esp.  in  the  history  of  a  species, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  disuse. 

185.  DANA  Cr«st.  it.  1024  By  the  obsolescence  of  the 
articulation  *  and  the  last  segment  becoming  obsolete. 
"876  BR.STOWF  Tk.  *  Pract.  Med.  (.878)  460  An  occasional 
sequela  of  the  obsolescence  of  scattered  mihary  tubercles. 
1883  G.  ALLF.S  in  Knowledge  m  July  33/»  A"  Pf"5  whlch 
are'seldom  or  never  exercised  tend  to  atrophy  or  obsolescence. 

b.  Nearly  complete  effacement  of  a  mark,  spot, 
etc.,  e.g.  on  the  wing  of  an  insect. 

,8rV  COUES  &  ALLE«  K  Amtr.  Rod.  29.  Th' ."**** 
at  the  tip  of  the  ear  vanes  greatly  in  extent  ir 
specimens,  in  some  being  reduced  almost  to  obsolescence. 

Obsolescent  (pbscle-sent),  a.     [ad.  L.  obsoK- 
scenl-em,  pr.pple.  of  obsolesctre  :  see  OBSOLESCI  r.J 
L  Becoming  obsolete ;  going  out  of  use  or  < 

IOHXSOS  s.  v  Hereo«t,  All  the  words  compounded  of 

the  obsolescent  will  have  become  obsolete.  . 

2    Biol    Gradually  disappearing ;  imperfect!)  01 
slightly  developed;  said  of  an  o^'.?'™'"1*1." 
mark,  which  was  formerly,  J»AeBfcrf« 
dividual  or  the  species,  or  is  still  in  cognate  species, 

S=S«KS"£s5£^??'"ll! 


OBSOLESCENT!.  Y. 

Alllmtfs  Sysl.  Med.  II.  n  The  fibroid  patches,  .are  a  form 
of  what  is  called  retrograde  or  obsolescent  tubercles. 
Hence  Obsole'scently  adv.  (cf.  2  above  \ 
1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  3*>  Polyps  obsolescently  tenta. 

Obsolete  Obsdln),  a.  (sl>.)    Also  6-7  -let. 

[ad.  L.  obsolet-ns  grown  old,  worn  out,  pa.pple.  of 
obsolfscZre,  or  rather  its  primitive  *obsolcre:  see 
OBSOLESCE.  So  mod.F.  obsolete  (Littre).] 

1.  That  is  no  longer  practised  or  used ;    fallen 
into  disuse ;  of  a  discarded  type  or  fashion ;  dis- 
used, out  of  date. 

1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Shtph.  Cal.  Ep.  Ded.,  Such  olde 
and  obsolete  wordes  are  most  vsed  of  country  folke.  1598 
BARCKLEV  Ftlic.  Man  (1631)  635  A  faithfull  friend  is  hard 
to  be  found ;  the  bare  name  onely  remaineth ;  the  thing 
is  obsolet  and  growne  out  of  use.  1663  Flagelhitn,  or 

0.  Cromwell  (1672)  158  Though  many  pretty  stories  shall 
happily  be  told  of  this  obsolete  Princess.     1780  HARRIS 
1'flilol,  Eng.  (1841)  391  Of  things  obsolete,  the  names  be- 
came  obsolete  also,    a  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Laiiy  of  Manor 

1.  ix.  366  Two  female  servants,  whose  prim  and  obsolete 
appearance  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  venerable 
aspect  of  the  place  of  their  habitation.     1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist,  II.  xvii.  521  Another  ancient  impost  was  now  becom- 
ing obsolete.    1884  H.  ARNOLD  FORSTER  in  rail  Mall  G, 
14  Aug.  2/1  On  the  Pacific  station  ..  we  have  one  obsolete 
ironclad,  the  Swiftsitre. 

2.  Worn  out;   effaced  through  wearing  down, 
atrophy,  or  degeneration. 

1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  351  The  so-called 
Tomb  of  Nero.  It  is  embellished  with  carving,  and  bears 
a  nearly  obsolete  inscription.  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Led. 
Phys.  Ivi.  (L.),  A  puckering  of  the  surface  indicates  that 
beneath  it  there  is  probably  a  shrunken  or  obsolete  vomica. 
1851  GOSSE  Nat.  in  Jamaica  51  After  a  while,  the  cliff 
becomes  gradually  obsolete,  and  the  beach  of  coral  sand 
reappears.  1807  AlloittfsSyst,  Med.  II.  34  Cases  of  obsolete 
tubercle  found  in  cancer,  .examined  post-mortem. 

3.  Biol.  Indistinct;  not  clearly  or  sharply  marked; 
very   imperfectly   developed,    hardly    perceptible. 
Usually  implying  the  absence  or  rudimentary  de- 
velopment of  a  character  whicli  is  distinct  in  other 
individuals,  or  in  allied  species. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  n.  xxxiii.  (1765)  160  Cartftainns, 
with  an  obsolete  crown  to  the  seeds.  1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxvii.  (1794)  418  The  middle  lobe  obsolete  or  so  small 
as  to  be  obscure.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  377  Dorstenia, 
with  its  obsolete  flowers,  devoid  of  all  beauty.  i8a6  KIRBY 
&  Sp.  Entotnol.  IV.  203  Obsolete,.. when  a  spot,  tubercle, 
punctum,  &c.  is  scarcely  discoverable.  . .  This  term  is  often 
employed  where  one  sex,  kindred  species,  or  genera,  want, 
or  nearly  so,  a  character  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  other 
sex,  or  in  the  species  or  genus  to  which  they  are  most  closely 
allied.  1864  F.  O.  Mounts  Nests  ft  Eggs  Brit.  Birds  I.  69 
They  [eggs  of  Long-tailed  Tit]  are  sometimes  entirely  white, 
or  with  the  spots  almost  obsolete. 

B.  alisol.  or  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  is  out 
of  date  or  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  17  We  bandied  it 
about  among  twenty  of  us  as  an  obsolete.  1885  PallMallG. 
13  Oct.  4/2  Seniority  is  the  rule  of  all  the  services  . .  which 
fills  the  army  with  martinets,  the  navy  with  tubs, .  .the  State 
generally  with  the  amiable  obsoletes.  1900  Daily  Express 
28  June  4/4  Bringing  out  Obsoletes  [the  war -ships  Sultan, 
Dreadnought,  and  Superb]. 

Obsolete  (c'bsflft),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  OBSOLETE 
a.,  or  f.L.  obsolet-,  ppl.  stem  of  *obsolcre,  obsolesctre : 
see  OBSOLESCE.]  trans.  To  render  or  account 
obsolete ;  to  discard,  or  practise  no  longer,  as 
being  out  of  date ;  to  disuse. 

1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  133  But  when  Re- 
ligion is  innovated,  . .  our  modern  Laws  already  obsoleted 
[etc.].  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  Ded.,  We 
are  not  to  be  justified  in  obsoleting  so  many  of  our  Words 
and  Phrases.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  vii.  261  note,  And  here 
I  may  mention  sennight,  for  '  week  ',  only  recently  obsoleted. 

Hence  O'bsoleted  ///.  a. ;    O'bsoleting  vbl.  sb. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  onasi  Koiv^  Def.  ii.  41  Fettering 
themselves  with  an  oath  . .  to  the  disparagement  and  obso- 
leting of  the  Scriptures.  1680  BOLRON  Papist's  Oath  Secrecy 
in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  452  The  care  of  gaining  souls 
became  . .  obsoleted. 

Obspletely  (p-bs^lftli),  adv.  [f.  OBSOLETE  a. 
+  -LY  *.]  ln  an  obsolete  manner  or  degree. 

1810  Encycl.  Land.  I.  683/t  Calycled  andromeda  ..  leaves 
oval,  scaly-dotted,  obsoletely  serrulate.  1845  LINDLEV  Sch 
Bot.  iv.  (1858)  27  Stem  obsoletely  angular.  1867  C.  J.  BOYLE 
Far  Away  xv.  180  The  obsoletely  famous  representation  of 
1  Rocket  time  at  Vauxhall '.  1889  B.  NICHOISON  in  A/Ac- 
nzum  27  July  139/3  Words  obsolete  or  obsoletely  spelled. 

Obsoleteness  ((J-bs^lftnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  obsolete. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  n.  xv.  §6  The  decay  of  Dialects,  ob- 

sletenesse  of  phrase ..  might  breed   some  dimcultie  vnto 


posteritie.  1756  JOHNSON  Propos.  Print.  Snaks.  Wks.  1787 
IX.  233  The  reader  is  therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with 
dead  and  with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and  in- 
novation. 1884  SEELF.Y  in  Cotitemp.  Km.  Oct.  505  We  are 
startled  at  the  obsoleteness  of  the  opinions  he  expresses. 

Obsoletion  (fbsolrfan).  rare.  [f.  L.  obsotet-us 
OBSOLETE  :  see  -iox.]  The  action  of  becoming  or 
condition  of  being  obsolete. 

1804  MITFORD  Inquiry  140  Words  and  phrases  . .  verging 
. .  toward  obsoletion.  Ibid.  170  Provincial  dialects,  still 
spoken,  tho  now  fast  going  into  obsoletion.  1817  KEATS 
Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  98  Lamentation  on  the  obsoletion  of 
Christmas  gambols  and  pastimes. 

Obsoletism  (c'bsJb'tiz'm).     [f.  OBSOLETE  a. 
(or  its  L.  source)  +  -ISM.] 
1.  An  obsolete  term,  phrase,  custom,  or  the  like. 
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1790  G.  E.  GRIFFITHS  in  Robberds  Mem.  If.  Taylor\.  198 
Neither  defying  by  bold  neologisms,  nor  offending  by  taste, 
less  obsoletisms.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  vii.  276  In  these 
..obsoletisms.. is  comprised  everything,  .  .at  all  savouring, 
as  to  language,  of  any  days  but  our  own. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  obsolete ;  obsoleteness. 
1824  New  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  222  The  former  editions 

presented  a  great  drawback  upon  the  reader's  pleasure  in 
the  old  orthography,  and  the  obsoletism  of  many  of  the 
expressions.  185*  E.  V.  RIPPINGILLE  (title)  Obsoletism  in 
Art,  a  Reply  to  Ruskin  in  his  defence  of  Pre-Raphaelitism. 
1873  C.  W.  BARDSLEY  Eng.  Surnames  408  note,  Our  Author- 
ized Version  still  preserves  the  (  meteyard  '  from  obsoletism. 

Obsolute,  Obsolution,  Obsolve,  obs.  erron. 
ff.  ABSOLUTE,  ABSOLUTION,  ABSOLVE. 

f  Obsona-tion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  obsona- 
tidn-em  catering,  n.  of  action  f.  obsonare :  see  next.] 
A  feasting  (Cockeram,  1623). 

t  O-bsonator.  Obs.  rare.  Also  ops-,  [a. 
L.  obsonatorj  agent-n.  f.  obsonare  to  cater,  purvey, 
treat,  feast,  f.  L.  obsonium  (ops-},  a.  Gr.  tywiov 
provisions,  viands.]  A  caterer  or  manciple. 

[1582  in  Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  452  note.  This  John 
Middleion  occurs  ..  as  Obsonator  or  Manciple,  1582.]  1656 
BI.OUNT  Gfossflgr.,  Opsonator,  a  buyer  or  purveyor  of  meats. 

tObsO'rb,  v.  Obs.  rare*1,  [ad.  L.  obsorberc 
(poetical)  to  sup  or  drink  up,  gulp  down,  f.  ob- 
(Ofi-  i  c)  +  sorbere  to  suck  in.]  trans.  To  absorb. 

1684  T.  BURNET  The.  Earth-  \\.  224  The  earth  and  all  its 
dependances  are  obsorpt  into  a  mass  of  fire. 

ObsO'rbent,  o.  andj£.  rare.  [ad.  L.  absorbent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  obsorbere :  see  prec.]  a.  adj.  Im- 
bibing, absorbent,  b.  sb.  An  absorbing  substance. 

1747  tr.  Astrnc's  Fevers  303  To  these  cordials  may  be 
added  obsorbents, 

t  Obso'rptioii.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  obsorbere  t  obsorpt- :  see  OBSORB.]  Swallowing 
up;  absorption. 

ci6oo  NORDEN  Sfec.  Brit.,  Cornwall  (1728)  3  The  Rockes 
. .  had  they  bene  of  a  more  earthy  or  tender  substance  coulde 
not  have  so  long  prevented  Cornwalls  utter  obsorption. 
Ibid.  42  Manie  deuises  they  vse  to  preuent  the  obsorption 
of  the  churche  [by  drifting  sand],  [Printed  obsorpation  in. 
both  rases.)  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  801  There  would 
succeed  other  Emanations  and  Regenerations,  and  other 
succeeding  Destructions  and  Obsorptions. 

Obstacle  (^-bstak'l),  sb.  Forms:  4-5  ost-, 
obstakil,  -kyl,  -kele,  5-6  -kell,  6  -cul,  4-  ob- 
stacle, [a.  OF.  obstacle,  earlier  ostacle,  ostanclc 
(i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  obstaeul-wnt  f.  obstare 
to  withstand,  resist.] 

1.  Something  that  stands  in  the  way  and  obstructs 
progress  ;  a  hindrance,  impediment,  obstruction. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii,  32,  I  sail  ouerpasse  J?e  wall 
J>at  is  obstakil  of  synn.  £1386  CHAUCFR  Frank  I.  T.  572  And 
whan  he  knew  J»at  ther  was  noon  obstacle.  1434  MISVN 
Mend.  Life  107  Violence  he  doys  to  all  his  lettars,  &  all 
ostakyls  he  byrstis  to-gidyr.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \. 
xxiii.  72  Maken  an  obstakell  that  on  the  baksyde  they  be 
not  enuahysshed.  Ibid.  n.  xiv.  118  They  made  hourdeys 
or  obstacles  full  thykke  of  thornes.  1538  STARKEY  England 
n.  1.148  Seyng  that  matrymonyys  the  only  or  chefe  mean 
poly  tyke ..  we  must ..  study  to  take  away  al  obstaculys  and 
lettys  wych  we  fynd  therto.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Ne?u 
Invent,  p.  c,  The  Obstacle  the  course  of  the  Tide  meets 
with  by  London-bridge.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  55  F  i 
He  should  remove  the  Obstacle  which  prevented  the  Use 
of  his  Sight,  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  vii.  (1879)  T3?  Tne 
great  table-land  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  migration  of 
species.  i86oTvNDALLGAzc.  i.  vii.  52  A  glacier . .  when  released 
from  one  opposing  obstacle  will  be  checked  by  another. 

•J-  2.  Resistance,  opposition,  objection  :  in  phr.  to 
make  obstacle^  to  offer  opposition.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi.  226  Whan  the  Chane  saghe 
that  thei  made  non  obstacle  to  performen  his  commandement 
thanne  he  though te  wel  that  he  myghte  trusten  in  hem. 
1489  Harbour's  Bruce  xvi.  260  (Edin.  MS.)  Throw  all  the 
land  planly  thai  raid,  Thai  faud  nane  that  thaim  obsiakill 
maid.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  126  The  French  men  making 
obstacle  to  pay  that  which  I  had  giuen. 

3.  Combn  as   obstacle-race,    a   race   in  which 
natr.ral  or  artificial  impediments  have  to  be  sur- 
mounted ;  also  transf. 

•&&$  Sporting  Life  17  Mar.  4/2  Among  the  races  on  the 
[Thames  Club]  programme  was  one  of  a  character  entirely  new 
to  the  athletic  world,  viz,  an  ( Obstacle  Race '.  [Mr.  Walter 
Rye  (late  Hon.  Sec.  Lond.  Athl.  C.)  informs  us  that  this  was 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  term,  he  having  then 
invented  it.]  1875  Cliftonian  (Cl.  Coll.  Mag.)  IV.  74  Ob. 
stacle  Race. . .  This  race  was  two  lengths,  over  two  and  under 
one  obstacle  placed  across  the  bath.  1888  H.  POTTINGER  in 
Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  03  For  some  time  he  [the  elk]  becomes 
engaged  in  a  terrible  obstacle-race  and  makes  little  progress. 

Hence  O'bstacle  a.  {Obs.  except <##/.),  obstinate, 
stubborn ;  -\  O'bstacleness,  obstinacy. 

153*  Will  of  S.  Hnmbell  (Somerset  Ho.),  Yf  they  or  any 
of  them  be  obstakell  &  roune  away.  1548  UDALL,  etc 
Erasm.  Par.  Mark  ix.  63 b,  O  faythlesse  nacion..Howe 
long  shall  L.stnue  with  youre  vnfaythfull  obstaclenesse? 
1591  SMAKS.  i  Hen.  W,  v.  iv,  17  Fye  lone,  thafthou  wilt 
be  so  obstacle. 

O'bstacle,?'.  rare.  [a.obs.F.0Arta:/tf-r(i6th  c. 
and  in  Cotgr.),  f.  obstacle  sb.]  a.  trans.  To  place 
obstacles  or  difficulties  in  the  way  of.  b.  intr. 
(Aftlit.)  To  erect  obstacles  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  Hence  O'bstacling  vbl.  sb. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold1.  Law  18  Let  not  the  passions  of.. love  or 
hate  obstacle  ingenious  judgement.  Ibid.  64  Solomon  also 
opprest  the  People  so,,  .as  it  obstacled  his  son  Rehoboams 


OBSTETRICATORY. 

Kinging.  1882  Daily  News  30  Aug.  3/5  The  day  fur 
obstacling  has  also  been  changed . .  to  give  the  men  [engineers] 
a  change  from  pick  and  shovel  work.  1889  ELLEN  V.  TALBOT 
Diary  of  Ann  Page  in  I'oice  (N.  Y.)  24  Oct.,  Alack  !  that 
our  pleasant  friendship . .  should  have  been  so  soon  obstacled. 

tObsta*CUlotlS,<z.  Obs. rare.  [l.\J.ob$tacu/-um 
OBSTACLE  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  obstacle. 

a  1643  J-  SHUTE  Judgw.  fy  Mercy  v.  (1645)  105  Though 
many  things  obstaculous  to  them  lye  in  the  way,  and 
confront  them,  and  be  impediments  to  them.  1657  W. 
MORICE  Coena  quasi  KOWJ  Def.  xxi.  213  They  stand  ob- 
staculous in  their  way,  who  stand  not  for  Presbytery. 

Obstain(e;  obs.  erroneous  forms  of  ABSTAIN. 

tO'bstance.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [a.  F.  obstance 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.)  resistance,  opposition,  ad.  L. 
obstdntia :  see  next  and  -ANCE.]  prop.  Opposition, 
resistance ;  but  in  quot.  used  erron.  for  'substance*. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  18  J>e  obstance  of  bis  felynge 
lyes  in  be  lufe  of  Ihesu  whilke  es  fedde  and  Ij'gntenede  by 
swtlke  maner  of  sanges. 

t  O'bstancy.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  obstantia, 
in  med.  L.  'juridical  opposition*  (Du  Cange),  f. 
obstant-em  :  see  next  and -ANCY.]  Opposing  quality 
or  effect. 

1609  B.  JONSON  JS/7.  Worn.  v.  iii,  After  marriage  it  is  of 
no  obstancie. 

t  O'bstant,^  Obs.  [ad.L.  0Ar/r7w/-f;w)pr.pple. 
of  obstare  to  stand  against,  f.  ob-  (OB-  i  b)  +  stare 
to  stand.]  Standing  against ;  resisting,  opposing. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  XH.  ix.  99  That  nother  scheild  nor 
obstant  plait  of  steyll  This  cativis  breist  hes  helpit  neuir 
a  deill.  sr  1592  GREENE  Seliwus  Pro!.,  Like  a  sea  or  high 
resurging  floud,  AH  obstant  lets,  downe  with  his  fury  fling. 
1623  COCKERAM,  Obstant,  resisting. 

Hence  fO'bstantly  adv.,  resistingly. 

1562  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  xxx.  302  If  any  person., 
be  thereof  lawfully  convicted  . .  and  will  obstantly  stand  in 
the  same. 

Obstetric  (pbste'trik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  ob- 
stetric-its, for  L.  obstetrtci-us,  f.  obstetrix^  -trie-em 
midwife.  Association  with  words  having  the  suffix 
-ic  has  led  to  the  formation  of  such  derivatives 
as  obstetrical,  obstetrist,  etc.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  midwife  or  accoucheur,  or  to  midwifery  as  a 
branch  of  medical  practice. 

1744  POPE  Dnnciad  iv.  394  There  all  the  Learn 'd  shall  at 
the  labour  stand,  And  Douglas  lend  his  soft,  obstetric  hand. 
c  1750  SHENSTONE  To  the  Virtuosi  vii,  Tis  you  protect  their 
pregnant  hour;.. Exerting  your  obstetric  pow'r.  1793  R. 
RAWLINS  (title)  A  Dissertation  on  the  Structure  of  the 
Obstetric  Forceps.  1799  Med.  jfrnl.  II.  453  The  obstetric 
art ..  began  to  emerge  from  its  barbarity  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  260  Paul  of  ^Egina, 
the  father  of  obstetric  surgery.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract. 
Sitrg.  I.  607  In  obstetric  works  cases  are  recorded. 

Obstetrical  ^bste-trikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  —  prec.  Obstetrical  toad,  the  nurse-frog, 
A/ytes  obstetricans  (Century  Diet.  1891). 

1775  in  ASH.  1776  PENNANT  Zeol.  III.  17  They  spawn 
like  frogs ;  but  what  is  singular,  the  male  affords  the  female 
obstetrical  aid  [etc.].  1855  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr.  Med.  2 
Peculiarities,  which,  in  an  obstetrical  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  anatomically,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Ibid.  13  Of 
much  interest  to  the  obstetrical  student.  1876  BRISTOWE 
Th.  fy  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  273  In  surgical  and  obstetrical 
practice. 

fig.  1822  BYRON  Let.  to  Scott  4  May,  Mr.  Murray  has 
several  things  of  mine  in  his  obstetrical  hands. 

Hence  Obste'trically  adv. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  xt,  Art  thou  aware,  that.. a 
daughter  of  Lucina  is  put  obstetrically  over  thy  head? 

t  Obste'tricate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
obstetrlcare^  f.  obstetric-em  midwife  ] 

1.  fntr.    To   act   as  midwife;    to  aid  in  child- 
birth.    Alsoy^f. 

1623  COCKERAM,  O6stetricatet  to  play  the  Midwife.  1652 
BANCROFT  Mod.  Policies^  Colasterion,  Tis  pitty  that  such  a 
Sacred  thing  should  be.  made  to  obstetricate  to  rebellious 
irregular  designes.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  53  Some  advise  us 
to  break  the  shells  of  Pines  to  facilitate  their  delivery,  and 
I  have  essay'd  it;  but  to  my  loss;  Nature  does  obstetricate, 
and  do  that  office  of  her  self  when  it  is  the  best  season.  1809 
Edin.  Rev.  XIII.  458  Russia. .will  probably.. obstetricate 
at  the  birth  of  those  affiliated  kingdoms  that  are  to  be 
extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

2.  trans.    To  bring  to  the  birth;   to  help  the 
delivery  of.     Chiefly^. 

1651  in  HartliVs  Legacy  (1655)  237  Though  you  were  not 
the  parent  of  this  husbandry,  yet  you  were  the  hand  that 
did  obstetricate  and  give  it  birth  which  else  had  been 
strangled  in  a  private  hand.  1635  G  URN  ALL  Ckr.  in  Ariit. 
(1669)  405/2  Prayer  hath  had  the  name  of  old  for  its 
excellent  usefulness  to  obstetricate  mercies.  1671  True 
Nonconf.  261  He.. neither  needetha  Set-form,  to  obstetrical 
his  expression,  nor  therein  confineth  himself  to  it. 

t  Obstetrica*tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action 
from  prec.]  The  action  or  office  of  a  midwife  or 
accoucheur ;  delivery. 

a  1615  DONNE  BiatfavaTos  (1644)  78  Assemblies  ..  for  the 
delivery  and  obstetrication  of  those  children  of  nriturall 
law.  1644  BP.  HALL  Free  Prisoner  §  8  There  he  must  lye  in 
an  uncouth  posture,  .till,  .hee  shall  be  by  an  helpfull  obstetri- 
cation drawn  forth  into  the  larger  prison  of  the  world. 

tObste'tricatory,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  OB- 
STETRICATE v.  :  see  -ORY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  a  midwife. 

1640  J.  DYKE  M'orthy  Commun.  To  Rdr.,  \Vhich  . .  made 
me.. afford  my  obstetricatory  assistance  to  this  Posthumous 
Infant. 


OBSTETRICIAN. 

Obstetrician  .,1'bstctri-fan).  [f.  I,,  obstctrn  in 
midwifery  +  -AN.]  One  skilled  in  obstetrics  or 
midwifery;  an  accoucheur. 

1818  in  WEBSIKR  citing  ilcd.  Repos.    i8»8  M.  RYAN  Man. 
Midwif.   p.  v,  It   may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few   words 

apologetic  for  my  adoption  of  the  word  obstetrician.  1879 
CasselCs  Tec.hu.  Kduc.  IV.  110/1  Obslelricians  may  oppose 
it,  bul  I  believe  pur  patients  ihemselves  will  force  the  use  of 

'  f  Obstetri'Cious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  obstetrid-us 
pertaining  to  a  midwife  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  midwife  ;  =  OBSTETBIO. 

ci645  HOWELL  Lett.  III.  ix,  He  doth  the  obstetrilious 
Office  ofa  Midwife.  1678  CUUWOKTII  Intell.  Syst.  I.  v.  693 
Yet  is  all  humane  leaching  but  maieutical  or  olistctricions. 
,11688  —  Immut.  Mur.  iv.  i.  (1731)  137  An  Aporetical  and 
Obstetricians  Method. 

Obstetrico  graphy.  rare.  [f.  OBSTETUIC  *• 
-(o)OBAl'HY.]  The  scientific  description  of  mid- 
wifery. 

i8z8  M.  RYAN  Man.  Midwif.  104  The  next  part  of 
ob»lctricography,  I  have  named  geneseology. 

Obstetrics.  [In  form,  pi.  of  OBSTETRIC: 
see  -1C  2.]  The  branch  of  medical  practice  which 
deals  with  parturition,  and  its  antecedents  and 
sequels;  the  practice  of  midwifery  ;  obstetric  art. 

1819  Ptintol<>giti,  Obstetrics,  the  doctrines  or  practice  _of 
midwifery.  ..Employed  in  a  larger  signification  than  mid- 
wifery in  its  usual  sense.     1871  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women 
34  In  the  Talmud  are  found  evidences  of  a  great  deal  of 
Knowledge  concerning  ihe  Csesarcan    section    and  other 
subjects  in  obstetrics. 

Obste'tricy.  rare.  [ad.  L.  obsietricia  mid- 
wifery.] Midwifery  ;  the  practice  of  obstetrics. 

1841  M.  RYAN  (title)  Illustrations  to  Obstetricy  and  Mid- 
wifery.  1857  Tail's  Mag.  XXIV.  161  Has  chloroform  at 
operations— at  even  those  common  ones  of  dentistry  and 
obstetricy—  ..  not  completely  silenced  the  'hypnotists'? 

Obste'trist.  rare~l.  [irreg.  f.  OBSTETBIC + 
-\St,fm*obstetricist.'\  An  obstetrician  oraccoucheur. 

18. .  R.  BARNES  Dis.  Women  xxxvi.  (Cent.),  The  same  con- 
summate obstetrist . .  insisted  upon  the  rule,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  not  removing  the  placenta  if  it  in  any  degree 
adhere.  1891  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

I!  Obstetrix  (pbste'triks).  rare—1.  [L.  ob- 
stetrix, -stitrix,  -trtceni,  midwife,  f.  obst&re,  or 
obsistere,  ppl.  stem  obstit-,  to  stand  or  place  oneself 
in  front  of  or  opposite  to,  f.  ob-  (Ofi- 1  a,b)  +  stare, 
sistere  to  stand.]  A  midwife. 

1839  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  I.  73  The  report  of  the  obstetrix. 
a  1885  Bf .  HANNINGTON  in  Life  xix.  (1887)  322  A  dash  of  the 
obstetrix  would  be  exceedingly  useful.  . .  could  not  a  little 
[experience]  be  gained  before  coming  out? 

Obstina-cious,  a.  rare'*,  [irreg.  f.  next  + 
-OUS.]  Of  an  obstinate  nature. 

1830  GALT  Lamrie  T.  it  v.  (1849)  55, 1  have  myself  obslina- 
cious  objections. 

Obstinacy  (fbstinasi).  [ad.med.L.  obstinatia 
(Du  Cange),  t.  obstinat-tis  OBSTINATE:  sec  -ACY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  obstinate; 
inflexibility  of  temper  or  purpose ;    pertinacity, 
obduracy,  stubbornness ;   persistency.     Rarely  in 
neutral  or  good  sense. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  117  He  hath  with  him  Obstinacie. 
CI49I  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  46  Some  haue  fallen  in  to 
obstynacy  whiche  men  haue  ben  so  harde  of  hert  that  of 
malice  they  will  not  be  repentaunte.  1555  EDEN  Decaties 
19  The  cause  wherof  was  . .  theyr  owne  obstinacie  and 
frowardnes.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  23  In  this 
desperat  conflict,  fought  with  wonderful  obstinacie  of  mind, 
many  fel  on  both  sides.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relif.  Mcd.  l. 
§  25  Obstinacy  in  a  bad  cause,  is  but  constancy  in  a  good. 
1769  ROBERTSON  Clias.  V,  xi.  Wks.  1826  IV.  367  [He] 
adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual  obstinacy.  187* 
DARWIN  Emotions  ix.  238  The  habitual  and  firm  closure  of 
the  mouth  would  thus  come  to  show  decision  of  character ; 
and  decision  readily  passes  into  obstinacy. 

b.  with  an  and  //.  An  act  or  instance  of  this. 

i6»8  WITHER  Brit.  Remema.  v.  1788  Their  obstinacies, 
and  in  all  their  sin.  1651  HOUSES  Lcviath.  iv.  xlvii.  383 
They  induce  simple  men  into  an  obstinacy  against  the 
Laws.  1840  CAHLYLK  Heroes  vi.  (1872)60/1  Cromwell's.. 
Speech . .  to  his  third  Parliament,  in  similar  rebuke  for  their 
pedantries  and  obstinacies. 

2.  Of  a  disease  :  Stubborn  or  unyielding  nature ; 
continued  resistance  to  treatment. 

1808  .IfeJ.  Jrnl.  XIX.  183  This  has  been  partly  owing  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease. 

Obstinance  (.c'bstinans).  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
obstinantia  (Du  Cange)  f.  obstinaiit-em  :  see  OB- 
STINANT  and  -ANCE.]  Stubborn  or  self-willed  per- 
sistence ;  obstinacy. 

1431-50  tr.  Iligden  (Rolls)  VII.  371  [He]  was  correcte  and 
reprovede  mochc  of  an  holy  man,  Wilsius  by  name,  for  his 
obstinaunce  or  obstinacion.  c  1489  rtninpton  Corr.  (Camden) 
60  And  he  will  not,  I  intend  to  shew  his  obstynance  to  the 
King.  1893  C.  T.  LUSTED  Stud.,  Poets  33  [He]  called  me 
a  fool  for  my  obstinance. 

O'bstinancy.  rare.  [ad.  L.  obstinantia  :  see 
prec.  and  -ASCY.]  =  prec. 

1614  SIR  R.  DUDLEY  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden)  12  note, 
These  natures,  I  double,  in  lime  may  growe  to  a  bad  ob- 
stinancie.  1649  A  Icoran  189  Such  as  dispute  with  obstmancy 
against  the  Faith.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  II.  xxxiii, 
Such  a  sweetness  here,  and  such  an  obstinancy  there. 

t  O'bstinant.  Obs.  rare-''.  [ad.L.  obstinant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  obstinare  (F.  obstiner)  to  persist : 
see  -ANT.]  <=  OBSTINATE  sb. 
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1581  SISWMIU  Mart.  />/K />/.  it  137  His  speaking.. 
iii'-rcaseth  the  obstinants  to  light. 

Obstinate  (p'bstinA  ,  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L,  obstin,il- 
us  determined,  stubborn,  pa.  pple.  of  obstinare 
(derivative  form  of  obstarc}  to  persist.] 

1.  Pertinacious  or  stubborn  in  adhering  to  one's 
own  course;  not  yielding  to  argument,  persuasion, 
or   entreaty  ;    inflexible,    headstrong,    self-willed. 
Rarely  in  neutral  or  good  sense. 

a  1340  HAMI-OLE  Psalter  cxlii.  14  pou  sail  lose  pc  deuyl  & 
all  obstynate  men.  1388  WVCLIK  Gen.  xlix.  7  Curside  be  the 
woodnesse  of  hem,  for  it  is  obstynat.  1463  Bury  Wilts 
(Camden)  24  And  he  be  obstinat  or  frowaru  1  wil  he  haue 
noon  of  all.  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gi/.  Mamifrsds^Gv, 
On  obstinate  dullardes  waste  not  thy  wit  and  brayne.  1511 
Act  4  Hen.  yill,  c.  19  Preamble,  Erronyously  defendyng 
&  maynteynyng  his  seid  obslynate  opynyons  agayne  the 
unitye  of  the  holyc  Churche.  a  1680  BUTLER  hem.  (1759) 
II.  422  The  obstinate  Man  does  not  hold  Opinions,  but  they 
hold  him.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Otess  Mar 
30  Jan.,  It  yielded .. after  an  obstinate  defence.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IV.  yu.  iv.  144  His  obstinate 
humility  resisted  their  flattering  importunities. 

2.  Unyielding,  stiff,  rigid;  spec,  of  a  disease,  etc., 
not    yielding    readily    to    treatment;    refractory, 
stubborn. 

1638  RAWLEV  tr.  Bacon's  Life  <V  Death  (1651)  7  Boots, 
grown  hard  and  obstinate  with  age.  a  168*  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Tracts  115  This  may  probably  destroy  that  obstinate 
disease.  1784  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  a  Feb.,  I  have 
been  forced  to  sit  up  many  nights  by  an  obstinate  sleep- 
lessness. 1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  <V  Cure  Dis.  ill.  xii.  1048  An 
obstinate  diarrhoea  sometimes  sets  in.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENER 
Our  Fields  %  Cities  i  j  The  Nottinghamshire  clays— obstinate 
red  clay,  good  for  bricks  and  oak  trees. 

1 3.  Reluctant.  Obs.  rare. 

(11754  W.  HAMILTON  To  the  Countess  etc.,  Sincere  and 
equal  to  thy  neighbour's  fame,  How  swift  to  praise,  how 
obstinate  to  blame. 

B.  sb.  A  stubborn  or  inflexible  person. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  111.  iii.  152 
Promptynge  correccyon.  .unto  obstinates  and  perscuerynge 
theyr  malyce.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  Pref.,  Out  of 
the  bosome  of  these  heretikes,  rebelles,  and  obstinates.  16*3 
T.  Scorr  God  <$•  tlie  King  (1633)  6  These  obstinates  be  of 
two  sorts.. The  Dogmatical!  obstinates  are  such  as  erre  in 
judgement.  1781  JUSTAMOND  Prw.  Life  Lewis  XV,  I.  67 
There  were,  as  the  Regent  called  them,  some  obstinates, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  wno  could  not  persuade  themselves, 
that  paper  was  of  greater  value  than  money. 

Obstinate  (fbstin«;it),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  ob- 
stinat-, ppl.  stem  of  obstinare:  see  prec.  and  -ATE3.] 
trans.  To  render  obstinate;  to  cause  to  persist 
stubbornly.  Also  refl.  (  =  F.  s'obstiner}. 

c  1410  Chi-on.  I'iled  st.  1245 pey  ben obstynalyde so mechc 
in  covelyse.  1588  E.  AGGAS  tr.  Disc.  pres.  Est.  France  31 
Being  no  great  likelihood  that  the  Suitzers  woulde  obstinate 
themselues  against  such  great  forces,  a  1603  T.  CARTWRICHT 
Con/ut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  536  One  that  hath  obslinated 
himselfe  against  the  Church.  01648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.yill 
(1683)  133  These  Abuses  and  Grievances ..  being  published, 
Luther  became  more  obstinated.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside 
Trar.  308  If  he  still  obstinates  himself,  he  is  finished  by 
being  made  to  measure  one  of  the  marble  putti,  which  look 
like  rather  stoutish  babies,  and  are  found  to  b«  six  feet. 

Obstinately  ijf  bstin/tli),  adv.  [f.  OBSTINATK 
a.  +  -LT  *.]  In  an  obstinate  manner ;  stubbornly ; 
pertinaciously. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  376  If  t>u  wilt  not  bileue 
eflectualy  cristis  wordis  . .  pan  pu  wilfully  and  obstynatly 
forsakist  crist  vttirly.  1555  EDEN  Decades  91  Cruell  and 
seuere  to  such  as  obstinatly  withstande  them.  1684  BOYLK 
Porousn.  Anirn.  H  Solid  Bod.  vii.  113  The  obstinately 
adhering  Odour.  1*97  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  127  Un- 
knowing  how  to  fly,  And  obstinately  bent  to  win  or  dye. 
1744  MITCHELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  143  Obstinately 
chronical  Maladies.  i8«  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xlt  II 
207  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that  Londonderry  held  out 
as  obstinately  as  ever.  1875  B.  MEADOWS  Ctiit.  Obsera.  35 
Bowels  . .  often  obstinately  confined. 

O'bstinateness.  [f.  a»  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  obstinate  ;  obstinacy. 

1391  in  Foxe  A.  t,  M.  (1506)  434  Whom  against  y«  ob. 
sunatenesse  of  the  said  William  Swinderby,  we  thought 
good  to  receiue,  and  did  receiue.  1673  KIRKMAN  Unlucky 
Citizen  228  Being  much  concerned  that  so  brave  a  Gentle- 
man should  be  lost  by  his  own  obstinateness. 

t  Obstina~tion.  Obs.  Also  4-5  -cioun.  [a. 
F.  obstination  (13th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  obstinatidn- 
cm  determination,  resolution,  n.  of  action  f.  ob- 
stinare: see  OBSTINATE  a.]  =  OBSTINACY. 

(11340  HAMTOLE  Psalter  xiii.  5,  And  sithen  bairn  graues  in 
obstynacioun.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  294  Obstynacyoun  in 
euyl  doyng.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xvi.  139  Al  the  insurrections 
.  hes  procedit  of  the  ignorance  &  obstmalione  of  ihecomount 
pepil.  1680  HlCKES  Sfir.  Popery  42  The  incurable  obstina- 
lion  of  the  Presbyterian  Party  in  Schism  against  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  ins  KEN  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III. 
401  Yet  still  with  Obslinalion  I,  To  win  the  Bailie  restless 
try.  1819  I.  TAYLOR  Ent/ius.  x.  273  The  obstination  of  the 
human  mind  in  adhering  to  the  worse,  even  when  the  better 
is  presented  to  its  choice. 

tO'bstined,  «.  Obs  rare-1,  [f.  after  L. 
obstiuatus  or  F.  obstini,  f.  L.  obstinare :  see  OB- 
STIXATK  v.  and  -EL>I.]  Made  obstinate  or  persistent. 

l6o«  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar/as  n.  iv.  it  Magnificence  1274  Yon 

.  Whose  spirits,  self-obslin'd  in  old  musty  Error,  Repulse 
the  Truth. 

•f  O'bstipate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  obsftpdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  type  *obstipdre>  i.  ob-  (OB-  i  b1  i 
slipare  to  press  together,  pack  :  see  next.]  trans. 


OBSTRICT1ON. 

To  block  or  stop  up;  to  stuff  up;  atu>i.  t'j  (.10- 
(luce  constipation. 

1646  BLOCNT  Cloitogr.,  Ol'itifatf,  to  stop  think*.  1657 
R.  CAKi-tsiKK  Astral.  (>  An  impediment  in  the  medium,  as 
being  oUlipaled.  1701  FILLER  Pharmaiofaia  Extern  fa. 
ranea  (1730;  241  A  Charlaceoiu  HydrogaL.  .edulcorate*, 
incrassates,  obslipalcs. 

Obstipation  y>bsti|>^-|»n  .  [ad.L.0£;//Y><i//<<«- 
cm,  n.  of  action  f.  *obstipare  :  sec  prcc.J  The 
action  of  blocking  or  stopping  up.  In  Afed.  :  tee 
cmot.  1880. 

1597  LOWK  Chirurf.  (1634)  88  The  cure  consttleth  ..  b 
purgations,  dyet,  and  bleeding,  which  may  be  observed  aUo 
in  the  time  of  the  obstipation.  1658  Pun  ur*,  Obitip+lion, 
a  stopping  up.  1783  />*!/.  Trans.  LXX1II.  237lTheyJpro- 
duce  an  obstipation,  which  ends  either  in  an  aWeu  of  the 
abdomen  .  .  or  becomes  fatal  to  the  animal.  iMo  A.  FUNT 
Princ.  Afed.  (ed.  O  532  The  term  obstipation  has  been 
already  defined  to  denote  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  than 
constipation,  that  is,  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  either  u  a 
functional  disorder  or  dependent  on  various  lesions. 

t  Obstrepency.  Obs.  rare-".  [f.L.olistreftitt- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  obslrepfre  to  make  a  noise  against, 
shout  at  :  see  -ENCY.] 

1613  COCKERAM  II,  Noyse,  Obstrefxncy. 

t  Obstre-perate,  f  •  Obs.  rare-1.  [(.  L.  ot- 
streper-us  (see  OBSTREPEROUS)  -r  -ATE  3  7.]  inlr. 
To  make  a  noise  or  clamour. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xxii,  Thump—  thump—  ob- 
strepcrated  the  abbess  ..  with  the  end  of  her  goldbeaded 
cane  against  the  bottom  of  the  calash. 

Obstreperous  (f">stre'peras)>  a.  Also  7  OB-  ; 
(humorous  or  illiterate,  chiefly  in  sense  2)  8  ab-, 
obstrepolous,  -ulous,  8-9  obstropalous.  -olous. 
-ulous,  9  obstreperloua.  [f.  L,  obslrefer-us 
clamorous  (f.  obstrep-fre  to  make  a  noise  against, 
shout  at,  oppose  noisily  or  tronblesomely)  +-ou».] 

1.  Characterized  by  great  noise  or  outcry,  esp.  in 
opposition  ;  clamorous,  noisy  ;  vociferous. 

c  1600  Timon  i.  iL  (1842)  6  Proceed'st  thou  still  with  thy 
ostrcperous  noyse,  1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  v.  iii,  They 
(ravens)  sate  all  night,  Beating  the  ayre  with  their  obstre- 
perous beakes.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  211  He 
.  .  was  very  obstreperous  in  arguing  the  case  for  transub- 
stantiation.  1748  SMOLLETT  Kod.  Rand.  viii.  (1804  41, 
!  heard  htm  very  obstropulous  in  his  sleep.  1751  JOIISSOK 
Rambler  No.  89  F  1  1  The  most  careless  and  obstreperous 
merriment.  i8$6  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  11860)  II.  51  The 
obstreperous  rhetoricians  wilt  plague  me  with  their  big 
words.  »87S  EMERSON  Lett,  f,  Soc,  Aims  v.  131  Obstreperous 
roarings  of  the  throat 

2.  Resisting  control,  management,  advice,  etc., 
in  a  noisy  manner;   turbulent  or  unruly  in  be- 
haviour, esp.  in  resistance. 

1657  [see  OBSTREPEROUSNESS).  1717  Philip  Qaarll  105 
Fearing  she  would  grow  obstrepulous,  they  each  of  em  took 
hold  clone  of  her  Arms.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoofs  to  Cony,  ill, 
I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle  ..  in  this  ob- 
stropalous manner.  1806  SCRR  H'inter  in  Loud,  (ed  3)  III. 
5  You  have  been  quite  obstropulous  ;  no  getting  any  food 
into  your  mouth  but  by  force.  18*7  SCOTT  Diary  2  Oct.  in 
Lockhart,  We  dined  at  Woolcr,  where  an  obstreperous  horse 
retarded  us  for  an  hour  at  least  1874  BURKAJID  My  titnei. 
4  Generally  having  my  own  way.  .and  becoming  remarkably 
obstreperous  when  thwarted.  1881  Macm.  Maf.  Nov.  40 
The  most  obstreperous  and  unmanageable  of  all  young 
merlins. 

Obstreperously  (fJbstre  perasli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY  *.]  In  an  obstreperous  or  clamorous 
manner  ;  noisily  ;  with  loud  unniliness. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  .Man  243  The  Peripaletians  ob- 
streperously deny  the  Testicles  this  power  of  procreation  of 
seede.  i«SJ  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  ii.  i  42  The  catholics.  .al 
the  two  first  behaved  themselves  so  obstreperously,  that 
some  of  them  were  forced  to  be  gagged,  before  they  would 
be  quiet.  17*0  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  12  F  6  Upon  this, 
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some of  them  were  forced  to  be  gagged,  before  they  would 
be  quiet.  17*0  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  12  F  6  Upon  this, 
they  all  laughed  so  obstreperously,  that  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sneaking  off  in  the  tumult.  1809  W.  IRVING 


. 

Knickerb.  ^860  I.  544  Its  vigilant  defenders,  .were  one  and 
all  snoring  most  obstreperously  at  their  posts. 

Obstreperousness  (pbstre-perasnes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NBS8.]  The  quality  of  being  obstreperous  ; 
vociferousness,  clamour,  noisy  behaviour  ;  now 
esp.  noisy  and  unruly  resistance  to  control. 

i«ss  FULLER  C*.  Hilt.  vlll.  i.  i  18  Things  not  being 
methodized  with  Scholasticall  Formality,  but  managed  with 
tumultuous  Obstreperousnesse.  1657  REEVE  Cocfs  Pita  37 
This  finding  fault  with  God's  actions,  is  called  an  ob>tre- 
perousnesse  against  the  Almighty.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  450  A  numerous  crowd.,  seemed  to  be  hugely  taken  a 
enamour  'd  with  his  obstreporousness  and  undecent  cants. 
1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gaywrthys  xxxiv.  (1879)  33°  Comport- 
ing  herself  with  the  utmost  self  assertion  and  obstreperous- 


ar-C,/.*.  Obs.  ran;-'.  [ad.. 
HS  bound,  obliged,  pa.  pple.  of  obstringfrc  :  see  OB- 
STBINGE.1     Morally  bound  ;  bounden  ;  obliged. 

JS17  .«.  Paters  Hen.  VIII,  I.  252  His  good  brother  i  to 
wtiom  he  recogniselh  hym  self  to  be  somoche  indebted  and 
obstricte. 

Obstriction  ^bstri  -k/sn}.  [ad.med.L.ofc/ 
twn-em   obligation   (Du  Cange),  n.  of  action   f. 
obstringtre  :  see  OBSTRLNGE.]     The  state  of  being 
morally  or  legally  bound  ;  obligation. 

,67.  MILTON  San.ln  3,2  [God]  halh  full  right  to  exempt 
Whom  ,0  it  pluses  him  by  choice  From  Nation.,!  otorl 
lion      ,•  1734  NORTH  £'.r,i».  n.  iv.  t"('74 

by  theiTtonversation,  and  more  by  their  religious  C 
slriclions,  influence  their  Party. 


OBSTKICTIVE. 

tObstri'ctive.a-  Obs.rare-1.  [t.'L.obstrict-, 
ppl.  stem  otobstriugere:  see  OBSTBICT  and  -IVE.] 

1643  Animadv.  Obstrvators  Notes  4  The  same  obligation 
of  lusticeaud  Honour  is  as  strong  upon  Kings,  (and  hath 
ever  beene  held  more  powerful!  and  obstnctive  in  them,  then 
in  any  state  mannaged  by  a  Community). 

f  Obstri-gillate,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  fad.  L. 
obslrigilldt-,  ppl.  stem  of  obstrigillare  to  hinder, 
oppose,  derivative  of  obstringlre:  see  OBSTBINGE.] 
trans.  To  oppose  or  resist.  Hence  t  Obstri'gil- 
lation,  opposition. 

1613  COCKERAM  I,  Obstrigilate,  to  resist.  _  Ibid.  M,  A  resist- 
ing,  Obstrigillation,  Oppugnation.  1656  in  BLOUNT. 

t  Obstri'nge,  v.  Obs.rare.  [ad.L.etttrinfire, 
f. '  ob-  (OB-  ic)  +  stringSre  to  tie,  bind.]  trans. 
To  put  under  obligation  ;  to  bind. 

1528  Ambass.  Let.  to  Wolsey  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1822) 
I.  II.  App.  xxiii.  66  He  and  the  see  was  and  is  obstringed  and 
bound  to  your  Grace.  1660  tr.  Amyraldtis'  Treat,  cone. 


to  partake  in  the  pur.  .......  ----- 

Obstropalous,  -olous,  -ulous,  etc.,  illiterate 
variants  of  OBSTREPEROUS. 

Obstruct  (ffostrc-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  obstruct-,  ppl. 
stem  of  obstruere  to  build  against,  to  block  up, 
f.  ol>-  (OB-  i  b)  +  struere  to  pile,  build.] 

1.  trans.   To  block,  close  up,  or  fill  (a  way  or 
passage)  with  obstacles  or  impediments;  to  render 
impassable  or  difficult  of  passage. 

1611  COTGR.,  Oppiler,  to  stop,  obstruct,  shut  up.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxix.  172  Wind  in  the  head  that  ob- 
structeth  the  roots  of  the  Nerves.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  637 
Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  Grave  at  last,  Through 
Chaos  hurld,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  Hell,  For  ever,  and  seal 
up  his  ravenous  Jawes.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems. 
(1732)  76  The  door  is  now  so  obstructed  with  Stones.  1798 
H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre'sStud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  103  Rolling 
stones,  which  now  obstruct  these  roads  as  well  as  mar  the 
reatest  part  of  the  surface  of  this  island.  1834  LYTTON 
ompeii  IV.  vii,  '  Rise  .  .  thou  obstructest  the  way  .  1845 
BUDD  Dis.  Liver  68  The  common  duct  was  much  compressed 
and  obstructed  by  enlargement  and  hardening  of  the  pan- 
creas. absol.  1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh.  I.  264  But  what 
then  obstructed  I  am  not  certaine. 

2.  To   interrupt,  render  difficult,  or  retard   the 
passage  or  progress  of;    to  impede,  hinder,  or 
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Ser.  n.  IV.  134  The  Wind  .  .  we  believe  obstructs  the  coming 
of  any  letters  from  Holland,  and  keeps  back  the  Dutch  fleet. 
1768  BEATTIE  Minstr.  \.  xlix,  If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the 
solar  ray.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dam.  Med.  (1790)  79  These,  by 
obstructing  the  free  current  of  air  .  .  render  such  places  damp 
and  unwholesome.  i8ax  CRAIG  Lei  t.  Drawing  etc.  v.  259 
If  .  .  the  particles  of  air  can  obstruct  and  reflect  light.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  507  They  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  obstruct  his  passage  over  the  river. 
3.  Jig.  To  stand  in  the  way  of,  or  persistently 
oppose  the  progress  or  course  of  (proceedings,  or 
a  person  or  thing  in  a  purpose  or  action)  ;  to 
hinder,  impede,  retard,  delay,  withstand,  stop. 
To  obstruct  process  (in  Law'}  :  to  commit  the 
punishable  offence  of  intentionally  hindering  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  63  A  Servant  .  .  the  prej  udice 
to  whose  Person  exceedingly  obstructed  all  overtures^made 
in  Parliament  for  his  service.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  ix,  To 
expect  that  their  voting  or  not  voting  should  obstruct  the 
Commons.  1665  WALTON  Life  Hooker  in  H.'s  Wks.  (1888) 
I.  36  She  was  like  an  untamed  heifer,  that  would  not  be 
ruled  by  God's  people,  but  obstructed  his  discipline.  1738 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  284  The  said  Officers  were  obstructed 
in  the  lawful  Discharge  of  their  Duty.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  II'. 
xxviii,  I  don't  know  if  it  be  just  thus  to  obstruct  the  union 
of  man  and  wife.  1773  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  (ed.  9)  s.  v.  Process, 


.  , 

Obstructing  the  execution  of  lawful  process,  is  an  offence 
against  publick  justice.  1853  A.  PRENTICE  Hist.  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  I.  viii.  112  Many  ..  had  come  to  obstruct 


the  proceedings.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiv.  212  He 
had  obstructed  good  subjects,  who  would  have  done  their 
duty,  had  he  allowed  them. 

4.  To  come  in  the  way  of,  interrupt,  shut  out 
(the  sight  or  view  of). 

1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  49  The  next  Morning.. a  thick  Fog 
obstructing  our  Sight,  we  weigh'd,  to  go  up  thither.  1807 
J.  BARLOW  Columb.  m.  144  And  hills  above  them  still  ob- 
struct the  skies.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  ii,  On  the . .  north 
western  side,  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view. 

Hence  Obstrn-cting,  -vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Ob- 
stru'ctingly  adv.,  so  as  to  obstruct. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii,  This  is  mischief  without  remedy, 
a  stifling  and  obstructing  evil  that  hath  no  vent.  1817  COB- 
BETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXII.  37  One  of  the  crimes  ..  was  the 
obstructing  of  petitions,  1889 'ANNIE  THOMAS'  That  Other 
Woman  III.  vi.  96  Two  or  three  obstructingly  stout  bodies 
sat  in  their  way.  1897  Allbults^  Syst.  Med.  III.  794  The 
obstructing  agent  may  be  . .  a  peritoneal  adhesion  by  which 
a  loop  of  bowel  is  snared. 

[O'bstruct,  sb.,  conjectural  emendation,  by  War- 
burton,  of  abstract  in  the  following  passage  (but 
not  otherwise  known) : 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  in.  vi.  61  His  pardon  for  returne. 
Which  soone  he  granted,  being  an  abstract  'tweene  his  Lusl 
and  him.] 

Obstructed  (<7bstrz)'kted),///.a.  [f.  OBSTRUCT 
•a.  +  -ED  1.]  Blocked  up,  stopped  up,  hindered, 
impeded  :  see  the  vb. 

1611  COTGH.,  Oppilc,  obstructed,  stopped,  shut  vp.    a  1651 
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^...EVELAND  General  Eclipse,  As  an  obstructed  fountain's 
lead  Cuts  the  entail  off  from  the  streams  And  brooks  are 
disinherited.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  p.  xxn, 
Obstructed  Perspiration,  vulgarly  called  Catching  Cold. 
J749  JOHNSON  Irene  III.  iii,  If  e'r  thy  youth  has. .felt  th  lin- 
jatlence  of  obstructed  love.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg. 
!.  650  The  symptoms  of  an  obstructed  hernia,  as  of  obstructed 

Hestine,  are  not  very  definite. 
b.  Med.  Having  a  functional  obstruction. 

i66z  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  A  Ich.<)t,  One  Maid ..  being  obstructed 
about  five  or  six  years,  insomuch  as  she  grew  very  diseased. 

Hence  Obstru'ctedly  adv.,  with  obstruction. 

1656  DUCHESS  NEWCASTLE  Nature's  Picture  xi.  Epistle, 
Others  in  one  discourse  speak . .  weakly  or  obstructedly. 

Obstructer,  variant  of  OBSTBUCTOB. 

Obstruction  f/bstre-kfan).  [ad.  L.  obstruction- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  obslruere  to  OBSTEOCT.  Cf.  F. 
obstruction  (1540  in  Godef.  Comp /.).]  The  action 
of  obstructing ;  that  in  which  this  is  embodied. 

1.  The  action  of  blocking  up  a  way  or  passage 
with  an  obstacle  or  impediment ;  the   rendering 
impassable ;   the  condition  of  being  so  blocked ; 
frequently  in  reference  to  passages,  organs,  or  func- 
tions of  the  body :  esp.  the  ill-condition  produced 
by  constipation  of  the  bowels.     Cold  obstruction 
(also  fig.\  stoppage  or  cessation  of  the  vital  func- 
tions ;  the  condition  of  the  body  in  death. 

1533  MORE  AM.  xxii.  Wks.  882/2  A  diete  as  thinne  as 
Gahene  deuiseth  for  hym  that  hath  an  obstruccion  in  his 
,iuer.  1601  SHAKS.  Tmel.  N.  ni.  iv.  22  This  does  make  some 
obstruction  in  the  blood:  This  crosse-gartering.  1603  — 
Meas.for  M.  in.  i.  no  To  die,. .To  lie  in  cold  obstruction, 
and  to  rot,  This  sensible  warme  motion,  to  become  A  kneaded 
clod.  1791  Genii.  Mag.  22/2  Where  deafness  proceeds  from 
an  obstruction  of  the  auditory  duct,  by  wax.  1813  BYRON 
Giaour  iii,  Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy  Appals  the 
gazing  mourner's  heart.  1844  DUFTON  Deafness  75  The 
most  efficient  local  means  of  treating  . .  obstruction  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  1836  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  H. 
157  The  cold  obstruction  of  two  centuries  thaws,  and  the 
stream  of  speech . .  seeks  out  its  old  windings.  1877  ROBERTS 
Handbk.  Med.  I.  30  Accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  interior 
of  hollow  organs,  as  the  result  of  obstruction  at  an  orifice. 

2.  The  action  of  hindering  or  rendering  difficult 
the  passage  or  progress  of  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
fact  of  standing  in  the  way ;  the  shutting  out  of 
light  by  interposition. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  iv.  ii.  43  Clo.  Why  it  hath  bay  Win- 
dowes  transparant  as  baricadoes,..and  yet  complainest  thou 
of  obstruction?  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  269 
Souls  suffer  no  separation  from  obstruction  of  matter,  or 
distance  of  place.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  413  He 
advanced  without  further  obstruction  to  the  capital 

3.  fig.  The  hindering  or  stopping  of  the  course, 
performance,  or  doing  of  anything ;  spec,  the  per- 
sistent attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  business  in 
any  meeting  or  legislative  assembly,  e.g.  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  IV.  (1701)  144/1  To  one  who 
asked  him  what  folly  is,  he  said,  the  obstruction  of  Know- 
ledge. 1674  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Coventry  Wks.  1731  II.  300, 
I  am  confident  . .  that  an  Obstruction  of  the  Peace  will  not 
arise  from  hence.  1608  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  78  The 
general  obstruction  of  Trade,  occasioned  by  the  War^  1741 
M  IDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v.  381  This  obstruction  given  to  Cicero's 
return.  1772  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  (ed.  9)  s.v.  Process,  An  obstruc- 
tion of  an  arrest  upon  criminal  process.  1843  McCuLLOcH 
Taxation  i.  i.  (1852)  59  A  project  of  this  sort  is  liable  to 
much  obstruction  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fixing 
the  primary  or  original  valuation.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Ess., 
Irish  Calliol.  99  The  obstruction  offered  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers in  Parliament  is  really  an  expression  of  this  uncon- 
trollable antipathy.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  lix.  313 
Its  progress  [the  Ballot  Bill  of  1871]  was  delayed  by  that 
practice  of  talking  against  time  which  has  more  recently 
become  famous  under  the  name  of  obstruction.  1893  Daily 
News  26  Jan.  5/2  Mr.  Gladstone  . .  defined  obstruction  as 
resisting  the  will  of  the  House  otherwise  than  by  argument 
4.  Anything  that  stops  or  blocks  a  way  or  passage ; 
that  which  hinders  or  prevents  passage  or  pro- 
gress ;  an  obstructing  obstacle,  a.  physical. 

1597  SnAKS.2//*«.  IV,  iv.  i.  65  To.,  purge  th' obstructions, 
which  begin  to  stop  Our  very  Veines  of  Life.  1733  ARBUTH- 
NOT  Rules  of  Diet  301  And  remove  the  Obstruction.  1836 
W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  162  The  turbulence  and  rapidity  of  the 
current.. gave  the  voyagers  intimation  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  great  obstructions  of  the  river.  1850  CHUBB 
Locks  <$•  Keys  10  The  forms  of  these  moveable  obstructions 
to  the  bolt,  in  locks  of  modern  date,  are  of  course  various. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1705/1  The  cow-catcher,  or  frame 
in  front  of  an  engine,  to  push  obstructions  from  the  rails. 
b.  immaterial. 

ifioi  SHAKS.  Twel.  If.  n.  v.  129  Why  this  [sentence]  is 
euident  to  any  formall  capacitie.  There  is  no  obstruction  in 
this.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  507  Their  designs  meeting  with 
such  delays  and  obstructions,  they  many  of  them  grew  weary 
of  it.  _  1810  R.  HALL  Wks.  (1841)  V.  182  Guilt  is  a  legal  ob- 
struction to  an  approach  to  God.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin. 
ix.  (1877)  194  The  great  obstruction  to  generosity  in  our 
nature  is  jealousy. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  obstruction-guard,  a  bar, 
etc.  fixed  in  front  of  a  railway-engine  to  remove  an 
obstruction  from  the  rails. 

1897  AMutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  874  When  once  the  ob. 
struction  symptoms  have  become  definite.  1898  Daily  News 
25  Mar.  3/5  A  rail  chair  had  been  placed  on  the  rails.  The 
impact  was  so  severe  as  to  smash  the  obstruction  guard  in 
front  of  the  engine. 

Obstructionism,  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
The  practice  of  systematic  obstruction,  as  in  a 
legislative  body. 


OBSTBUENT. 


becorr 

without  leaving  a  lasting  . . 

jf  the  English  House  of  Co: 

Obstructionist  (^bstrn-kjanist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IST.]  One  who  advocates  or  systematically 
practises  obstruction,  esp.  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  legislative  body. 

1846  R.  BELL  Canning  341  Luckily  there  is  always  _an 

bstructionist  in  the  House  of  Commons  . .  to  start  up  with 
an  objection  by  way  of  rider  to  the  very  climax  of  unanimity. 
l86a  Wcstm.  Rev.  Jan.  60  Obstructionists  make  heretics,  and 
heretics  make  obstructionists.  1882  Tribune  (N.  Y.)5  Apr., 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  motive  could  have  influenced  the 
Democrats  to  act  as  obstructionists  in  this  matter.  1882 
GODKIN  in  igtA  Cent.  Aug.  187  The  scenes  of  disorder  pre- 
pared by  the  Irish  obstructionists  last  winter. 

attrib.  1879  Pall  Mall  Budget  12  Sept.,  The  mischief 
which  obstructionist  impunity  has  already  worked. 

Obstructive  (pbstr»-ktiv),  a.  (s&.)  [f.  L. 
obstruct-,  ppl.  stem  (see  OBSTRUCT  v.)  +  -IVE  :  cf. 
F.  obstructif,  -ive  (1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  obstructing  ;  tending  to 
obstruct ;  causing  impediment.     Const,  of,  to. 

1611  COTGR.,  Oppilatif,  oppilatiue,  obstructiue,  stopping. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  204  The  King. .  knowing  how 
obstructiue  it  would  proue  to  his  purpose,  sent  for  Bishop 
Blackburne.  c  1695  j.  MILLER  Descr.  New  York  (1843)  12 
Things  . .  either  wanting  or  obstructive  to  the  happiness  of 
New  Vork.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4) 
68  Nothing  is  to  be  permitted  there  which  shall  be  .. 
obstructive  of  it  [divine  service].  1717  Poem  Birthday 
Jf.  George  /,  Far  from  thy  Brows,  obstructive  Slumbers 
shake.  1859  MILL  Diss.  f.  Disc.  II.  French  Rev.  in  1848.  402 
Suppose  it  [a  second  Chamber]  constituted  in  a  manner,  of 
all  others,  least  calculated  to  render  it  an  obstructive  body. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  59  Academies  may  be 
said  to  be  obstructive  to  energy  and  inventive  genius.  1866 
GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  II.  xxx.  227  This  angry  haste  . .  might 
some  day . .  be  obstructive  of  his  own  work.  1881  Miss  YONGE 
Laiis  ff  Lasses  Langley  iii.  128  That  obstructive  old  aunt 
insisted  on  dusting  Mr.  OToole's  parlour  herself. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels  or  of  any  bodily  duct  or  passage. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta,  v.  89  It  ..  abstergeth  obstructiue 
humours  in  the  stomacke.  1876  BRISTOWE  Th.  $  Pract.  Med. 


found  in  ordinary  obstructive  jaundice.  Ibid.  395  Obstruc- 
tive suppression  may  forbid  the  exit  of  the  urine  . .  after  it 
has  been  completely  formed  by  the  kidneys. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  obstructive  agent,  instrument,  or 
force ;  a  hindrance. 

1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Efac.  (1647)  4  Episcopacy  . .  was  insti- 
tuted  as  an  obstructive  to  the  diffusion  of  Schisme  and 
Heresy.  1654  HAMMOND  Fundam.  xiii.  120  The  second 
obstructive . .  is  that  of  the  Fiduciarie.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
I.  xxvii.  218  The  leading  mule ..  proved  a  mere  obstructive. 

2.  One  who  obstructs  or  retards  progress  in 
legislation,  education,  parliamentary  business,  etc. 

1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  vni.  ii.  41  He  must 
stand  condemned.. as  one  of  the  obstructives  of  his  day. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  The '  Times'  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
116  The  people  are  familiarized  with  the  reason  of  reform, 
and,  one  by  one,  take  away  every  argument  of  the  obstruc- 
tives. 1870  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  28  June,  A  meddlesome  and 
intolerant  body  of  political  obstructives  who  called  them- 
selves the  Constitutional  Association,  a  1884  M.  PATTISON 
Mem.  (1885)  239  Every  Oxford  man  was  a  Liberal,  even 
those  whom  nature  had  palpably  destined  for  obstructives. 

Hence  Obstructively  adv.,  so  as  to  obstruct; 
Obstru  ctivism,  the  system  or  practice  of  being 

obstructive. 

1863  MELVILLE  BELL  Princ.  Speech  190  Gradually  raising 
the  point  of  the  tongue  ..  till  it  comes^upon  the^  palate 
obsl 
E. 


congruously  or  obstructively  bunt  into  many  ot  its  nouses 
and  gardens.     1885  Academy  19  Dec.  407/2  A  fusion   of 
fanatical  obstructivism  with  official  corruption. 
Obstru'CtivenesS.     [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]     Ob- 
structive quality  or  practice. 


1884  Spectator  12  July  904/2  The  mischievous  obstructive- 
ness  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Obstructor  (ffostre-ktai).  Also  7  -our,  7-9 
-er.  [agent-n.  on  L.  type,  f.  obstruere  to  OBSTRUCT  : 
cf.  constructor,  instructor]  One  who  or  that  which 
obstructs,  stands  in  the  way  of,  or  impedes;  a 
hinderer  ;  an  opponent  of  progress. 

1649  J.  GOODWIN  (.title)  The  Obstructours  of  Justice.  1665 
WALTON  Life  Hooker  m  H.'s  IVks.  (1888)  I.  34  The  common 
people  became  so  fanatic,  as  to  believe  the  bishops  to  be 
Antichrist,  and  the  only  obstructors  of  God's  Discipline. 
1671  W.  DE  BRITAINE  Dutch  Usurp.  33  The  Hollanders  are 
the  great  Supplanters  of  Trade,  and  Obstructers  of  Com- 
merce. 1755  JOHNSON,  Obstructer,  one  that  hinders  or 
opposes.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  22  May  5/1  [He]  had  chosen 
to  turn  himself  intoadeliberateobstructor  of  Irish  measures. 

Obstruent  (fbstraent),  a.  and  sb.      [ad.  L. 

obstruent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  obstru-Sre  to  OBSTRUCT.] 

A.  adj.  Obstructing  ;  Med.  closing  up  the  ducts 


W.  t>.  o.  £..rc.  yiu.  Luraie  132  11  yuu 
obstruent  interruptions  as  these.   1857  MAYXE  Expos.  Lex., 
Obstruent,  shutting  or  closing  up;   applied  to  medicines: 
obstruent.     1892  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

B.  il>.  a.  Something  that  obstructs,  an  obstruc- 


OBSTBUSE. 

lion.      b.    MeJ.    A  medicine  which   closes  the 
orifices  of  ducts  or  vessels,  or  the  natural  passages 


1660  W  SIMPSON  HyJrol.  Chym.  -p  Vitiated  by  such  an 
obstructive  copulative  salt^according  to  the  Mrength  ami 
degree  of  the  obstruent.  1888  A.  S.  WILSON  Lyric  atMut 
Z.ro«lxix,Someobstruenttoclearaway.  189. in. ^t.Soc.  /.. -.. 

+  Obstru-se,  a.,  erron.  form  of  AUSTHUSE  (for- 
merly frequent,  after  obstrusus,  false  reading  in  L.). 

,604  T.  \VRIGHT  Passions  v.  8  2.  168  In  such  an  obstruse 

difficullie,  he  that  speaketh  most  apparently  and  probably, 

th  the  best       1683  MOXON  Meek.  Excrc.,  /'rtntnif  367 

Obslrucc  Words  and  Phrases.      a  1734  NOHTH  A.TOOT.  1.  ll. 

f  18  (1740)  39  K  we  sink,  .to  his  more  obstruse  Reaches. 

ObstUDefacient  (-ft''*Jient),a.  [ad.L. obstupe- 
fadcnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  obstttpefacere:  see  below 
and  -K.VT.]  Stupefying;  in  Med.  =  narcotic. 

,857  i"  MAVNK  Exfia.  Lee      .89.  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lev 

+  Obstu-pefact,  a.  (SP.).  Obs.  rare  '.  [ad.  L. 
o/>stuf, -fact-us,  pa.  pple.  oiobstupefac-ere:  see  next.] 
Stupefied,  stupia  ;  as  sb.  a  stupid  person. 

1601  1!  ]macmPi>etiuftrv.ui,fffr.  How  now,  Cnspmus .' 
Crisf  O.  —  obstupefact.  Tib.  Nay,  that  we  all  are. 

t  Obstupefa'Ction.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action 
f.  obslupefaccfi  to  render  senseless,  f.  ob-  (OB- 1  b,  d) 
+  stupefaclre  to  make  stupid.]  The  fact  or  con- 
dition of  being  stupefied;  stupefaction. 

10.5  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xi.  1 1  That  ohstupefaction  wherein 
our  souls ..  are  miserably  drenched  by  their  delapse  into  these 
bodily  sinks  of  corruption.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Imq.  436 
Whether  those,  .doe  it . .  rather  in  a  kind  of  confusion  and 
obstupefaction  of  mind  out  of  fear  and  suspicion. 

tObstupefa-ctive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
obstupefact-  (see  prec.)  -r  -IVE.]  Tending  to  stupefy. 

a  1633  ABP.  ABBOT  (J.),  The  force  of  it  is  obstupefactive, 
and  no  other. 

Obstupefy  (ffbsti«-prtsi),  v.  [f.  L.  obstupe- 
facere  (see  above),  after  STUPEFY.]  trans.  To 
stupefy,  esp.  mentally. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.  xii.  §  i  So  had  the  dun-Is  . .  sought 
to  work  wonders  about  the  Egyptian  idols,  which  did  ob- 
stupifie  the  people.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godliness  iv.  1. 138 
Some  Lethargical  or  obstupifying  disease.  1708  Brit.  A  folio 
No  16.  2/1  To  Paradigmatic  and.  .explain  all  obslupifying 
Quiddities.  1889  C.  PRITCHARD  Occas.  Th.  Aslron.  167  You 
cannot  obstupefy  such  a  man. 

T  Obstnpe'scence.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  L.  obsiu- 

pesccnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  obstupesclre  (obstipfscfre)  to 
become  stupefied :  see  -ENCE.]  The  condition  of 
beinrj  in  a  stupor. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaii's  Fr.  Chirurg.  520/2  The  ob- 
stupescence  and  feare  wherwith  the .  faynte-harted  are  often- 
times  taken.  1857  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Obstuffscentia,  old 
term  for  that  state  when  the  patient  remains  still,  with  open 
eyes,  as  if  astonished,  and  neither  moves  or  speaks :  obstu- 
pescence.  189*  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  O'bstuprate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  obstiiprare,  f.  ob-  (Ofl-  i  b)  +  stuprare  to 
ravish.]  trans.  To  ravish ;  ==  CONSTUPBATE. 

1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  iv.  265  Snatching  a  ring 
from  her  father  that  did  obstuprate  her,  delivered  it  to  her 

Obtain  ((Jbt^i-n),  v.  Forms:  5-6  ob-,  op-, 
-teyne,  -tayne,  -teigne,  -teygne,  (5  optyne),  6 
obtaigno,  opteine,  (Sc.  obtane,  obtine,  optene), 
6-7  obteine,  -taine,  (optain(e,  7  Sf.  obtean), 
6-  obtain.  [ME.  obteine,  -teyne,  -tene,  a.  F. 
obten-ir  (141)1  c.  in  Littr^),  ad.  L.  obtinere,  (.  ol>- 
(Os-  i  b)  +  tenere  to  hold,  keep.  Cf.  CONTAIN.] 
1.  trans.  To  come  into  the  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  (something)  by  one's  own  effort,  or  by 
request ;  to  procure  or  gain,  as  the  result  of  pur- 
pose and  effort ;  hence,  generally,  to  acquire,  get. 

t  M«S  LVDO.  Assembly  of  Gods  2085  And  so  the  vyctory 
shall  ye  obteyne.  1431-50  T.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  291  Men  of 
Norway,  .saylenge  from  Denmarke,  opteynede  and  mhabite 
that  grownde.calfenge  hit  Normandy.  1490  CAXTON  Eneyd.'s 
x.  40  (Eneas)  opteyned  her  grace  for  to  soiourne.  15*° 
TINDALE  Matt.  v.  7  Blessed  are  the  mercifull :  for  they  shall 
obteyne  mercy.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Coll.  23rd 
SUM.  aft.  Trio,  Graunt  that  those  thynges  which  we  aske 
faithfully  we  maye  obteine  effectually.  1651  HOBBKS 
Lc-'iath.  n.  xxvii.  154  Obtaining  Pardon  by  Mony,  or  other 
rewards.  1756  C  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  278  Gilded 
shillings.. had  obtained  the  name  of  Bath  guineas.  1800  tr. 
Lag  range's  Chem.  I.  223  The  precipitate  obtained  is  sulphite 
of  barytes.  1860  TYNDALL  C.lac.  l.  xx.  138,  I  climbed,  .i 
obtain  a  general  view  of  the  surrounding  scene.  1890 
MERCIER  Sanity  ft  Insanity  x.  261  The  process  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  ,  . 

b.  With  obj.  cl.  expressing  what  is  granted  m 
answer  to  a  request.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  397  Opteynynge  unnethe  of 
Godthat  be  sawles  of  the  monastery  scholde  be  salvede. 
1460  CAPGRAVH  Cnron.  2)5  The  abbot  opteyned  that  there 
schuld  no  nrioure  longing  to  Seynt  Albonne.  .be  compelled 
for  to  gadere  the  dymes  to  the  King,  a  1648  LD.  HKRUF.KT 
Hen.  f'lll  (1683)  318  They  obtained  that  Francisco  bforza 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Emperors  prescence.  1737  WHISTON 
Josefhus  Hist.  i.  xvi.  S  7  Macheras.  .earnestly  begged  and 
obtained  that  he  would  be  reconciled.  1844  KINOI.AKE 
Eothtn  101,  I  obtained  that  all  of  them,  .should  sit  at  the 
table. 

t  C.  With  inf.  obj.  expressing  what  is  got/;v»«, 
of  a.  person  ;    •=  to  prevail  upon.     Obs. 
1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  «,  Ackit.  To  Rdr,  I  could  not  obtair 


11      RYDEN      ts.  ,  .  , 

from  myself  to  show  Absalom  unfortunate.     174"  Rl?"ARp- 
SON  Pamela  III.  2*7  Th«  Gentlemen..  obtained  of  Miss  to 
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play  several  Tunes  on  the  Spinnet.    1751  female  foumtiiiig 
1.  172  It  was  with  Difficulty. .  I  had  obtained  from  myself  to 
have  this  Conversation. 
d.  absol.     (Cf.  4.) 

106  TINDALE  i  Cor.  ix.  24  Sorunnc  that  ye  maye  obtaync. 
1599  V.JOHSQH  Cynthia's  Rev.  I.  Wks.  (Rlidg.)73/i  ECHO.. 

Vouchsafe  me,  1  may  do  him  these  last  riles tier.  1  hou 

dost  obtain.      1854  WIIITTIER  Hermit  «/  the  Thebaid  in, 
The  simple  heart,  that  freely  asks  In  love,  obtains. 

f2.  a.  With  pa.  pple.  as  conipl.  To  procure 
something  to  be  done:  "Gvrv.  a8a.  b.  \\ithinf. 
as  compl.  To  induce,  prevail  upon  (a  person)  to  do 
something  :  =  GKT  v.  30.  Obs.  rare. 

1415  1'aston  Lett.  I.  21  Sir  John  Paston..hath  optyned 
me  condeinpnyd  to  hym  in  cccfvij]  mar«.  139*  Nobody  tr 
Someb.  595  in  Simpson  Sch.  Skats.  (1878)  I.  300  He.. will 
not  be  obtaind  To  take  upon  him  this  Realmes  government. 

•1-3.  To  gain,  win  (a  battle  or  other  contest). 

a  1470  TIPTOFT  Cxsar \  (1530)  2  Alt  the  battels  which  he 
obteynyd  in  France.  i«ij  G.  SANDYS  7  rat,,  i.  4  That 
memorable  Sea-battell  there  obtained  against  the  Turk. 
«i649  WINTHROP  Hist.  Nnu  Eiig.  (1853)  11.  142,  I  might 
have  obtained  the  cause  I  had  in  hand. 

4.  intr.  To  win  the  victory,  gain  the  day,  pre- 
vail ;  to  succeed,  prosper.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  I4»S  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Cods  1311  When  olde  Attropos 
had  seen  and  herde..How  Vertew  had  opteynyd.  £1440 
Gesla  Rom.  I.  xxxiv.  134  PCS  herynge  . .  that  mercy,  tin 
sistre,  myght  not  opteyne  ne  prevayle  in  hir  purpose.  13*6 
R.  WHYIFORD  Martiloge  (1893)  74  For  whose  eleccyon  was 
a  sysme,  but  he  obteyned,  and  well  ruled.  i«4»  MILTON 
Afol.  Sweet.  Wks.  (1847)  79/2  Too  credulous  IS  the  confuter, 
if  he  think  to  obtain  with  me.  170.  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles 
*  Comnt.  Athens  *  Rome  m,  This,  though  it  failed  at 
present,  yet  afterwards  obtained.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
vii.  56  Less  prosperously  the  second  suit  obtain  d. 

5.  To  attain  to,  get  as  far  as,  reach,  gain,     f  »• 
intr.  with  to,  tinto :  To  get  to.  Obs. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  37  Aske  forgeuenesse . . 
of  god,  and  in  thy  self  so  doyng,  thou  mayest  opteyne  vnto 
hys  grace.  ISSS  EDEN  Deceits  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  51  Salomon 
.  obteyned  by  his  nauigations  to  Ophir.  1581  SIDNEY  Afol. 
Poctrie  (Arb.)  34  The  Poets  haue  obtained  to  the .  .top  of 
their  profession.  i6»S  BACON  Ess.,  Simulation  (Arb.)  507 
If  a  !Uan  cannot  obtame  to  that  ludgment. 
b.  trans.  To  attain,  reach,  gam.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1580  HAKLUYT  Voy.  817  His  consorts,  whereof  one.  .hath 
notions  since  obtayned  his  port.  •733  P.  s"AW,!r-  *?"*.' 
De  Sap.  Vet.  iii.  Expl.,  Philos.  Wks.  I.  561  1  he  End  is 
seldom  obtained.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  316 
If  once  the  lama  obtains  the  rocky  precipice.  1830  SCOTT 
Deuionol.(it-}\)  384  The  vivacity  of  fancy.. dies  within  us 
when  we  obtain  the  age  of  manhood. 

fc.  with»«/.  To  at  tain  or  come  to  be,  to  do,  etc.; 
to  get  opportunity,  permission,  ability,  etc.  to  do 
something ;  to  succeed  in  doing  something.  Obs. 

iu6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1815,  I  trust  we  shall  optame  To 
do  you  servyce.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  35  Uitophor 
bv  vehement  importunitie  obtained  to  goe  with  him.  <n688 
CUDWORTH  Immul.  Mor.  (1731)  117  The  weaker  Murmurs 
..cannot  obtain  to  be  heard.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ. 
Jerus.  (1732)  7  It  was  not  without  much  importunity  that 
we  obtain'd  to  have  the  use  of  a  dry  part  of  the  House. 

f6.  To  hold;  to  possess;  to  occupy.     [A  Latin 

sense.]  Obs. 

1481  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  02  To  haue  and  opteyne 
herhyn  my  lappe  or  holde  hem  in  myharmys.  0530  '•»• 
BERNERS  'Art/CLyl.  Bryt.  (,8,4)  458  Who  shal  keoe  and 
obtaine  this countre after  vs,  sy  th  that  Arthur .  .is  deed.  107 1 
MILTON  P.  R.  I.  87  He  who  obtains  the  Monarchy  of 
Heav'n  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Human  hnanil.  i.  §  121 
Varying  the  signification  of  each  figure  [in  Arabic  notation! 
according  to  the  place  it  obtains. 
7.  intr.  To  prevail ;  to  be  prevalent,  customary, 
or  established  ;  to  be  in  force  or  in  vogue;  to  hold 
good,  have  place,  subsist,  exist.  [?  Allied  to  4  or  6.] 
,618  HALES  Gold.  Rem.  ll.  (1673)66  Their  opinions  have 
now  obtained  for  a  hundred  years.  i«4<>  BP.  HALL  Humb 
Ketnmstr.  17  That  forme  of  Episcopal!  Government,  which 
hath  hitherto  obtained  in  the  Church.  I73»  BERKELEY 
•\lcithr  v.  S  13  A  practice.. which  obtains  only  among  the 
idle  part  of  the  nation.  1764  REID  Inquiry  i.  §  3  Laws  of 
nature  which  universally  obtain.  184*  GROVE  Lorr.  rh)-s. 
Forces  75  Static  equilibrium,  such.. as  that  winch  obtains 
in  the  two  arms  of  a  balance.  1890  LD.  LSHE« t  in  Law 
Times  Ref.  LXIII.  73'/»  The  new  mode,  which  now 
obtains,  ofdrafting  Acts  of  Parliament  so  as  to  legislate  by 
incorporating  other  Acts  of  Parliament, 
f  b.  pass.  =  prec.  sense.  Obs.  rare. 
.09  JUoRE  Dyaltgt  iv.  Wks.  283/1  Which  thing  had 
vndoubtedly  neuer  been  obteined  among  y»  people ..  if  god 
had  not  broughte  it  vp  hymselfe.  .565  JEWEL  K e/>L 
HarJing  (1611)  4'0  Him,  that  is  the  Priest,  or  Elder,  he 
calleth  trie  Sacrificer . .  And  the  same  word,  Sacnficer,  is  now 
obteined  by  Custome. 

Hence  Obtained///,  a.,  Obtaining  vbl.sb. 
1495    Act   ii   Hen.   VII,  c.  53  Preamble,  Your  moost 
victorius  opteynyng  agayns  Richard.     1539  }•  TOSTER  in 
Enis  Orig^LMSv.l  ll.  1.2  For  the  optaynyng  of  hys 
gracyous  pardon,    a  .54*  HALL  t  kron..  Hen.  I  /f,4  I  n  t 
very  beeynnyng  of  his  newe  obteyned  reigne.  01691  BOILE 
H?st    A}r  (1692)  ,0   Whether   tnese   obtained   substances 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  true  air.     1875  WHITNEY  A, 
Lang.  ii.  23  The  advantage  won  by  the  mind  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  language.  , 

Obtainable  tfbtfl-nBrt),  a.   [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  obtained  or  got ;  procurable. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  198  We  see  which  is  the  onely  icy: 
we  see  it  is  obtaineable.     1794  G.  ADAMS  .Vat.  *£.i> 
rhilos.  III.  xxxi.  285  Effects.. by  no  nieans  obtainable  Dy 
^T^i.  rAteantoby,ainPaPbi:d,-emPer!,Ure<S,  and 
under  all  obtainable  conditions  of  pressure. 


OBTEMPERATE. 

Obtainal  (fU^'nal).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  t  -AI.  ] 
OIITAINMKNT. 

1803  W.  TAYLOU  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  35}  That  commerce., 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  richest  nation.  U  mo»l  favour- 
able to  the  obtainal  of  capital.  1869  Daily  A'eU'l  30  Mar., 
The  oblainal  of  a  Mippleinentary  charter,  lo  enable  the 
University  (of  Ixjndon)  lo  grant  certificates  ofpcofioency 
to  women.  l8«j  fall  Malt  C.  n  June  2/2  The  concen- 
tration  of  all  efforts  on  the  obtainal  of  high  prices  for  land- 
lords selling  their  estates. 

Obtai-nance.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AKC«.] 
-  OBTAIN  MFNT. 

1846  H.  W.  TOURENS  Kent.  Mil.  Hist,  no  The  great  and 

mly  resource  for  the  obtainance  of  victor)'. 

Obtainer  (|7bt<*-n3.i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -«» '.]  One 
who  obtains;  a  gainer,  winner;  a  getter. 

iuo  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  PI  Or.  Adm.  (1804)  I.  96  The 
obtayner  therof  owyth  by  the  said  custom  ..  lo  be  preferred 
omnibus  aliiscreditoribui.  a  154*  HALL  C  kron.,Hen.  VII, 
26  b  The  more  renowmed  is  the  glory,  and  the  fame  more 
immortal!  of  the  vanquisher  and  obteyner.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  vi.  (1739)  32  AH  obtamers  of  provinons 
in  the  Court  at  Rome.  1755  JOHNSON,  OHainer •,  he  who 
obtains.  1861  COSMO  INNES  AX-.  Early  Seotck  Hist.  259 
The  obtainer  of  the  Papal  and  Royal  privileges  for  the 
University. 

Obtai-ning,  ///•  a.  [f.  OBTAIS  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
That  obtains;  winning;  prevailing,  prevalent  (obs.). 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  77  ('7>3>  '1 
224  The  Word  Confirmation,  in  the  Grammatical  ana  ••* 
obtaining  sense,  signifies  a  strengthening  or  corroborating. 
1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  ft  Mistress  I.  191  A  charming 
creature,  who  sings  like  an  angel,  and  will  be  veryobtaining 
..  when  she  gets  amongst  them  !  Ibid.  IV.  ,21  The  resujt 
of  the  experiment  will  very  shortly .  .prove  it,  ..  I  believe  it 
is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  very  obtaining. 

Obtainment  (<Jbt?-nm&t).  [f.  as  prec  + 
-MENT.]  The  action  of  obtaining  or  getting. 

1571  GotDlNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  1L  12   For  obteynment  of 
forgivenesseof  hissinnes.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  33 
Every  one  is  delighted  in  the  obtainement  of  what  he  loves. 
1801  ii   BENTHAM  Ration.   "Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  224  A 
species  of  fraudulent  obtainment,  the  punishment  of  whic 
consisted  of  transportation  for  three  years.   1884  M .  .Vi 
in  Contemf.  Rev.  July  39  Nutrition  presupposes  obtainroent 
of  food 

b.  Something  obtained. 

iSaa  E.  JESSF.  Jml.  Naturalist  55  Grants  from  manorial 
lordTfor  permission  thus  to  feed  them  (swine)  were  recorded 
with  care  as  valuable  obtainments. 

Obtalmia,  obs.  form  of  OPHTHALMIA. 

Obtect  ((Jbte-kt),  a.  Entom.  rare-",  [ad.  L. 
oblecl-ns  covered  over :  see  next.]  =  next. 

In  mod.  Diets.  ...    . 

Obtected  (/bte-kted),  ///.  a.  Entom.  [f.  L. 
obtect-us,  pa.  pple.  of  obtegfre  to  cover  over  +  -ID.J 
a.  Covered  by  a  neighbouring  part,  as  the  nemie- 
lytra  of  some  Hemiptera  by  the  enlarged  scutellum. 
b.  Applied  to  the  form  of  pupa  characteristic  of 
the  Lepiaoplera,  in  which  the  limbs,  etc.  of  the 
future  insect  are  indistinctly  discernible  through 
the  outer  covering  (opp.  to  coarctate) ;  in  later  use 
sometimes  extended  to  all  pupae  in  which  tl 
whole  body  and  limbs  are  enclosed  in  a  homy  case 
(including  coarclate\  Also  said  of  the  metamor- 
phosis in  which  such  pupae  occur. 

,816  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  (1843)  >•  S?  Those  of 
lepidopterous  insects. .by  Lmn«<  are  denominated  obteced 
pup-x.     iS*  Ibid.  IV.  335  Obtected  (Obtecta).    When  the 
Hemelytra  are  covered  by  a  scutelliform  mesothorax.   Ibid. 
43,  Metamorphosis  incomplete.    Metamorphosis  objected. 
,888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  L-/e  ,52  The  obteil 
pupa  is  either  angular,  as  in  the  majority  of  Lefidoftera 
with  club-shaped  antenna,  .or  it  is  conical,  as  in  i/*«.r. 

Obtectovenose  (/bte  ktovm^-s),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
L  obtect-us  covered  over,  veiled  +  vfnfsus  VKSOOS, 
f.  vena  vein.]  Applied  to  a  leaf  having  the  prin- 
cipal and  longitudinal  veins  connected  by  simple 
cross-veins.  '««  L'NDLEY  in  Treat.  Bot. 

Obtemper  (^bte  mpaj),  ».    [»•  F-  tttanftr+ 

(I4thc.  in  Hatz.-Dann.)  ad.  L,  obhmperare  to 
obey,  f.  ob-  (OB- 1  a)  4-  temperare  to  qualify,  temper, 
to  restrain  oneself.] 

L  To  comply  with,  yield  to,  submit  to,  ooe 
now  only  in  Sc.  Law,  to  obey  (a  judgement  or 
order  of  a  court X    a.  trans. 

dip)  CAXTON  Blanc  kardfn  xxv.  93  But  for  to  obtempr 
yourTrequeM,  for  this  tyme  I  graunle  hym  his  lyf.     IMS 
STEWART  Oo»  Scot.  II.  i2Thelordis.  wald  nochtobtemf 


t  b.  intr.  with  lo  :  To  be  obedient.          ^   ^ 


OBTEMPEBATE. 

see  prec.]  a.  as  adj.  Obedient,  submissive,  b. 
as  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  next :  Obeyed,  complied  with. 

1431-3°  "••  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  =13  The  body  scholde  be.. 
obteraperate  [  Trev.  buxom)  to  the  sawle.  1333  BELLENDE* 
Livy  I.  (1822)  51  Ye  wald  sone  have  obtemperat,  and  obeyit 
my  chargis.  1676  Row  Contn.  Blair's  A  utoblog.  xii.  (1848) 
446  Others  who  had  not  obtemperat  the  act. 

Obtemperate  (pbte-mpereit),  v.  [f.  L.  obtein- 
ferdt-,  ppL  stem  of  obtemperare  :  see  OBTEMPER.] 

1.   =  OBTEMPER  I.     a.  trans. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  219  Duke  Harolde,  thenk- 
ynge  better  to  obtemperate  and  favoure  the  cuntre  ra)>er 
then  the  private  profile  of  his  brober.  1611  COTGR-,  Ob- 
tetnpcrer,  to  obtemperate,  obey.  1653  A.  WILSON  jfas.  /, 
104  The  King  had  fit  Instruments,  .that  could  fit  and 
obtemperate  the  Kings  humour.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen. 
Counting-lio,  340  When  the  order  given  is  obtemperated  by 
acceptance.  1865  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  343  After  a  violent 
quarrel  the  guides  obtemperated  his  commands. 
b.  intr.  with  to :  To  be  obedient. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1036  Desiryng.  .to 
obtemperate  to  his  pleasur  &  affection.  1884  A.  A.  WATTS 
LifeAlaric  Watts\.^  To  this  suggestion  he  flatly  declined 
to  obtemperate.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  20  July  64/1  The  Marxists 
refused  to  obtemperate  to  any  such  demand. 

1 2.   =  OBTEMPER  2.    Sc.  Obs.  rare. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venits  in.  283  Quhairfoir  we  wald 
that  ?e  obtemperat  Jour  will  with  wit,  and  3our  mind  mitigat. 

So  t  (Xbte'mperance,  t  Obtempera'tion.    Obs. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Obtetnporaiice,  obeying.  1611  COTGR., 
Obtemperation,  obtemperation,  obedience.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Obtettiberation,  an  obeying,  a  yielding  obedience. 

t  Obte'nd,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obtend-lre  to  spread 
in  front  of,  f.  ob-  (Ofi-  I  a)  +  tenders  to  stretch.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  forward  as  a  statement,  reason, 
etc. ;  to  pretend,  allege,  maintain. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl.  33  The  force  of  men  gif  ony 
will  obtend,  Kinred,  or  friends  to  be  ane  gaird  maist  strang, 
All  is  bot  vane.  1609  HUME  Admonit,  in  Wodrtnu  Soc.  Misc. 
574  Ye  obtende  also  the  releif  of  the  Kirk.  1700  DRVDEN 
Iliad  i.  161  Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befal. 

2.  To  hold  out;   to  present  in  opposition;   to 
oppose. 

1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  x.  126  And  for  a  Man  obtend  an 
empty  Cloud.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxn.  88  Draw  forth  your 
swords,  And  to  his  shafts  obtend  these  ample  boards. 

Obtenebrate  (?bte-n7br<it),  v.  [f.  L.  obtene- 
brat-,  ppl.  stem  of  obtenebrare  to  darken,  f.  ob- 
(Os-  i  a,  b)  +  tenebrare  to  make  dark,  tenebrx 
darkness.]  trans.  To  cast  a  shadow  over;  to 
overshadow,  shade,  darken. 

1611  COTGR.,  Obtetiebrcr,  to  obtenebrate,  obscure,  darken. 
1626  AILESBURY  Passion-serin.  29  In  Mount  Calvary  all  is 
obtenebrated.  1649  BULWER  Patlwmyot.  I.  vi.  33  Rationa- 
tion,  which  should  direct  and  moderate  the  phansie,  is  more 
obtenebrated.  1819  H.  BUSK  Vestriad\.  518  Clouds  obtene- 
brate the  solar  light. 

Obtenebra'tion.  [a(i-  late  L.  obtenebration- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  obtenebrare:  see  prec.]  The 
action  of  overshadowing,  or  condition  of  being 
overshadowed ;  darkening. 

_  1628  BACON  Sylva.  §  725  In  every  Megrim,  or  Vertigo,  there 
is  an  Obtenebration  joyned  with  a  Semblance  of  Turning 
Round.  1669  GALE  Crl.  Gentiles  i.  HI.  x.  09  The  Obtene- 
bration of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  and  Light.  1881  E.  M. 
BOUDY  Hist.  Salt  ii.  25  The  dense  obtenebration  with  which 
the  object  is  surrounded. 

t  Obte-nebrize,  v.  [See  -IZE.]=  OBTENEBRATE. 

1653  W.  SCLATER  2W  Fun.  Sen,,.  (.654)  13  The  Beauty  of 
the  bamts  is  much  obtenebrized  and  obscured. 

t  Obte-nsion.  Obs.  rare-  <>.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  obtendSre  to  OBTEND  :  cf.  extension  ;  the  L.  form 
was  obtentio.']  The  action  of  obtending. 

'755  in  JOHNSON.  (No  quotation.) 

tObte-nt,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  obtent  (in  phr. 
pour  obtent  de  out  of  regard  to),  ad.  L.  obtcntu-s 
a  spreading  before,  pretext,  pretence,  f.  ppl.  stem 
olobtendere  to  OBTEND.]  Purpose,  intent. 

1430-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  53  Origenes..did  gelde  hym 
selfe.  .for  the  obtente  and  wille  of  chastite. 

t  Obte'nt,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obtent-us,  pa. 
pple.  ofobtinere  to  OBTAIN.]  Obtained,  procured. 

1432-50  tr.  IfifJcnUxt}.  Contin. (Rolls)  VIII.  463  Absente 
. .  withowte  licence  obtente  oft"  theire  prelates. 

Obtention.  (?bte-njsn).  [a.  F.  attention  (1525 
in  Godef.),  n.  of  action  from  oblenir,  L.  oblinere, 
obtent-  to  OBTAIN  :  cf.  detention,  retention]  The 
action  of  obtaining;  obtainment. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Refl.  Fisher  521  The  Fathers  . .  speake  of 
obtention  and  impetration.  1711  Light  to  Bliiidm  iotli  Rep. 
I  fist.  AISS.  Comm.  App.  v.  148  Not  satisfied  with  the  ob- 
tention of  those  litle  advanced  posts.  1790  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pin- 
dar) Ep.  to  Sylv.  Urban  Wks.  1812  II.  272  note,  Interest 
made  for  the  obtention  of  this  Honour.  18x5  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  (1876)  IV.  311  He  aspired  at  its  obtention,  a  word  I 
make  for  my  passing  convenience.  1886  Athcnxum  19  June 
811/2  Their  obtention  of  capitulations  with  the  empire. 

Obtest  ((7bte-st),  v.  [ad.  L.  obtesta-n  to  call  to 
witness,  to  protest  by,  f.  ob  on  account  of  +  testarl 
to  bear  witness,  call  upon  as  witness.  Cf.  OF. 
obtester  (c  1350  in  Godef.).] 

1.  trans.  To  call  upon  in  the  name  or  for  the 
sake  of  something  sacred,  to  charge  solemnly, 
adjure ;  to  beg  earnestly,  beseech,  entreat,  implore, 
supplicate  (a  person  that .  . .,  or  to  do  something). 

01548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  447  He  earnestly  obtested  de- 
syred  and  prayed  him  that  lie  would . .  send  soine  one.  1637 
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RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  345,  I  beseech  and  pbteit  you  in 
the  Lord  to  make  conscience  of  rash  and  passionate  oaths. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xn.  436  Thus  obtesting  hcav'n  I  mourn'd 
aloud.  18x9  SCOTT  Leg.  Montroscxvm,  Several  other  Chiefs 
.  .conjured  and  obtested  their  Chieftain  to  leave  them  ..  to 
the  leading  of  Ardenvohr  and  Auchenbreck.  a  1847  M ACYEY 
NAPIER  Set.  Corr.  (1879)  °a  To  obtest  you  to  secrecy  by 
every  form  of  conjuration. 

f  b.  To  beg  earnestly  for,  beseech,  entreat,  im- 
plore (a  thing).   Obs.  rare. 

1577  NORTHBKOOKE  Dicing  (1843)  6,  I  humblie  obtest  your 
friendlie  countenance.  1697  DKYDEN  JEneid  xi.  151  Now 
suppliants. .  Obtest  his  clemency. 

2.  To  call  (the  Deity,  etc.)  to  witness;  to  appeal 
to  in  confirmation  of  a  statement,  rare, 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  f  7,  I  may  safely  obtest  the  highest. 
1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Hx.  420  He  obtested 
heaven  and  earth  that  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  parlia- 
ment had  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  army,  that  [etc.]^ 

3.  intr.  or  absol^  or  with  dependent  clause  :  a.  To 
make  earnest  supplication  or  entreaty;   b.  To  call 
heaven  to  witness,  to  protest. 

1650  BAXTER  Saints  R.  iv.  iii.  (1662)  6$6  He  in  vain  ob- 
tested with  them,  that  they  should  take  in  good  part,  what 
was  delivered  with  a  good  intention.  1665  MANLEY  Grotitts* 
LowC.  WmrrtxGyj  She  obtested,  that  being  a  Woman,  and 
so  both  by  Sex  and  Fortune,  exempt  from  troubles,  and  as 
slie  her  self  believed,  maintaining  no  false  Opinion  [etc.].  1667 
WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lend.  173  Whose  primitive  Reformers., 
if  they  could  be  raised  up  now  to  hear  them,  would  obtest 
against  them.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvn.  281  Eumaeus  heav'd 
His  hands  obtesting.  1826  J.  R.  BEST  Four  Yrs.  France  87, 
I  detest,  or  obtest,  against  all  revolutions.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  III.  va.  v,  Deputies,  putting  forth  head,  obtest, 
conjure. 

Hence  Obte'sting///.  a. 

1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  19  Whom  he  had.. chidden, 
with  so  fatherly  a  spirit,  and  such  obtesting  protestations. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rei\  III.  vn.  v,  Obtesting  Deputies 
obtest  vainly. 

t  Otatestate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
obtestarf  \  see  prec.]  «  prec. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3>,  Obttstate>  humbly 
to  beseech,  or  to  call  to  witnesse.  1632  VICARS  tr.  Virgil 
iv.  108  Readie  to  die,  the  Gods  she  ob testates. 

Obtestation  (^btest/i-Jsn).  [ad.  'L.obtestdiion- 
£f»t  n.  of  action  from  obtestdrl  to  OBTEST  :  cf.  OF. 
obtestation  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  action  or  an 
act  of  obtesting. 

1.  A  charging  or  beseeching  by  some  sacred  name ; 
solemn  adjuration,  entreaty,  or  supplication. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  11.  xii,  With  whiche  wordes,  obtestations, 
and  teares, . .  Titus  constrayned  . .  brought  furthe  with  great 
difficultie  his  wordes  in  this  wyse.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS 
Sernt.  (1841)  92  The  apostle, . .  with  a  most  vehement  spirit, 
and  most  earnest  obtestation,  doth  here  exhort  the  Philip- 
pians.  #1677  MANTON  Sertn.  z  Thess.  i.  Wks.  1871  III.  5 
By  way  of  adjuration  or  obtestation.  1705  STANHOPE 
Paraghr.  II.  107  Observe  . .  their  doleful  Accents  and  Ob- 
testations and  . .  learn  . .  at  once  to  beg,  and  how  to  beg  a 
Pardon.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865*  VI.  xlvii.  12 
The  gaolers  ..consigned  [them],  in  spite  of  their  cries  and 
obtestations,  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

2.  The  action  of  calling  (the  Deity,  etc.)  to  wit- 
ness ;  a  solemn  appeal  or  asseveration  in  confirma- 
tion of  a  statement ;   protestation. 

«  *S5S  RIDLEY  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  84  Note  what  a  solemn 
obtestation  God  useth,  1589  PUTTENHAM  F.ng.  Poeste  in. 
xix.  (Arb.)  221  By  way  of  . .  obtestation  or  taking  God  and 
the  world  to  witnes,  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv. 
§  14.  261  That  Form  of  Obtestation  ..  by  Jupiter  and  the 
Gods.  1814  SCOTT  £ss.,  Drama  (1874)  144  Frequent  prayers 
and  obtestations  of  the  Deity.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  II. 
L  viii,  They  made  oath  and  obtestation  to  stand  faithfully 
by  one  another. 

t  Obte-xed, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-**  [f.  L.  obtex- 
?re  to  weave  over.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Qbtexed^  weaued. 

Obtick,  obs.  form  of  OPTIC. 

t  ObtO'rtion.  Obs.  rare.  [^A.'L.obtortidn-em, 
n.  of  action  from  obtorque-re  to  twist  awry,  f.  ob- 
(OB-  i  b)  +  torquere  to  twist.]  A  twisting,  dis- 
tortion, wresting,  perversion. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Pref.  Revet.  Uttrcvcalcd,  Those  strange 
obtoriions  of  some  particular  prophecies  to  private  interests. 

T  Obtra-ctuous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Erroneously 
f.  L.  obtrectatu-$,  f.  obtrectare-.  see  next  and  -ous.] 
Slanderous,  calumnious. 

1537  »n  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  141  [He]  seid, 
How  sey  you,  syrs?  with  obtractuouse  words. 

tObtre'Ct,  v.  Obs.  Also  obtract.  [ad.  L. 
cbtrectare  to  disparage,  detract  from,  f.  ob-  (Ou- 
i  b)  +  tractare  to  drag,  haul.]  tram.  To  detract 
from  ;  to  disparage,  decry. 


in.  2  When  men  will  speake  their  pleasure  of  men  absent, 
obtrecting  and  detracting  from  them.  1617  MIDDLETON  & 
ROWLEY  Fair  Q.  iv.  i,  Thou  dost  obtrect  my  flesh  and  blood. 

I  Obtrecta'tion.  Obs.    Also -tract-,  [ad.  L. 

obtrectation-em,  n.  of  action  from  obtrectare  :  see 
prec.  Cf.  F.  obtrectaiion  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
Detraction,  disparagement,  slander,  calumny 

1563-83  FOXE  A.  9f  M.  693/1  Charging  also  the  Prelates 
and  Priests  for  their  slandrous  obtrectations,  and  vndeserued 
contumelies.  1608  WILLBT  Hexafila  E.vod.  418  Priuie 
slaunderir.g,  and  obtrectation  of  them  that  are  absent  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsk.  223  [Lydiate]  defended  it  against  the 
obtractatioiu  of  Joseph  Scaliger.  1700  ASTHY  tr.  Saavedra~ 


OBTRUNCATE. 

Faxardo  I.  103  Obtrectation  is  a  Mgn  of  Liberty  in  a  Com- 
monwealth. 

i  O'btrectator.  Obs.  [a.  L.  obtrectdtor,  agent- 
n.  f.  obirectare:  see  OBTKKCT.  Cf.  F.  obtrectateitr 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.).]  A  traducer,  detractor. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  255  The  grete  Pompeius  .. 
was  not  perseuerante  for  drede  of  obtrectatores  \tnetu  ob- 
trcctatoru»i\,  aifyoHACKEi  Ab/>.  Williams  I.  (1692)  95 
Some  were  . .  a  great  deal  more  laborious  in  their  cure  than 
their  obtrectators.  1679  L.  ADDISON  ist  Sf.  Mahumedism 
87  That  they  be  no  obtrectators,  or  given  to  Calumny  and 
Back-biting. 

tObtre'ctor.  Obs.  rare—1.  [For  obtrccter,  f. 
OBTRECT  v.,  the  suffix  being  assimilated  to  the  L. 
-or  of  agent-nouns,  as  in  corrector^  =  prec. 

1563-83  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  302/2  They  as  wicked  con- 
federatours  were,  .obtrectours  of  hys  worthy  laud  and  fame. 

Obtriangular  (fbrtrrfjse'ijgWliU),  a.  Nat. 
Hist.  [OB-  2.]  Triangular  in  form,  with  the  apex 
downwards,  or  at  the  base  of  the  organ  or  part. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxii.  324  The  fourth  joint 
is  very  large  and  obtriangular. 

Obtrigonal  (pbtrrgonal),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [Ofi- 
2.]  =  prec.  Also  Obtri'g-onate  a. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Cotnpend.  193  Opatrum  .. 
maxillary  palpi  with  their  last  joint  obtrigonate.  1856-8 
W.  CLARK  Van  derHoeven's  Zool.  I.  323  Antenna  moderate, 
third  joint  . .  obtrigonal.  Ibid.  672  Shell  oblong,  oval  or 
obtrigonal. 

t  Obtri-te,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  obtritus, 
pa.  pple.  of  obterere  to  bruise,  crush.]  Worn, 
bruised;  trodden  under  foot(Blount  Glossogr.  \  656). 
Hence  y  Obtri'tion,  '  a  bruising,  or  wearing  away 
against  anything'  (Phillips,  1658). 

Obtrude  (£btr«*d),  v.  [ad.L.  obtriid-fre,  f.  ob- 
(OB-  i  b)  +  trndcre  to  thrust.] 

1.  trans.    To  thrust  forth;    to  eject,  push   out. 
Also  refl. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Obtrude t  thrust 
with  violence.  1648  EARL  RUTLAND  in  I2/A  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  3  Reasons  why  I  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
truded from  my  house  at  Belvoir.  1764  DUNN  in  /'////.  Trans. 
LIV.  ii5j  I  thought  1  saw  a  little  dull  tremulous  vibration 
obtrude  itself  on  the  limb  of  the  Sun.  1813  Examiner 
15  Mar.  165/2  He  . .  ripped  him  open,  and  the  bowels  ob- 
truded themselves. 

2.  To  thrust  forward  forcibly  or  unduly ;  to  thrust 
(a  matter,  a  person,  his  presence,  etc.)  upon  any 
one.   Const,  on,  upon,  into  (^  to,  ttnto}. 

CI555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  86  To 
reject  such  definitions  as  by  most  wise  ..  men  have  been 
delivered  unto  us,  and  to  obtrude  to  us  other,  partly  their 
own.  "159*  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  431  As  for  their  tra- 
ditions, which  they  cannot  prove,  but  obtrude  unto  us  with- 
out testimony  of  Scriptures,  let  us  contemn  them.  1654 
B RAM HALL  Just  Vind.  i.  (1661)  2  To  attempt  . .  to  obtrude 
any  forrein  Jurisdiction  upon  us.  <zi66i  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  I.  362  A  man  of  low  birth  and  high  pride,  obtruded  on 
them.,  by  the  king  for  their  general.  1791  PAINE  Rights  of 
Man  (ed.  4)  79  Who,  then,  art  thou,  ..  that  obtrudest  thine 
insignificance  between  the  soul  of  man  and  its  Maker?  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  Ivi.  185  Advice  was  obtruded  on  him. 
1876  HOLLAND  Sev.  Oaks  xvii.  257  She  asked  Mr.  Balfour  if 
she  could  have  the  liberty  to  obtrude  a  matter  of  business 
upon  him.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  xiii.  142  With 
Homer  the  maker's  mark  never  obtrudes  the  maker,  or  places 
him  between  the  reader  and  the  theme. 

b.  refl. 

1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  iv.  vii.  242  A  Diversity  and 
Order  of  distinct  Parts,  .does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on 
our  Imagination,  in  one  Case  as  the  other.  1817  Purl.  Deb. 
756  Mr.  Blake  said,  it  was  with  much  diffidence  he  obtruded 
himself  again  upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  1847  MAS- 
KELL  Mon.  Rit.  III.  86  note,  Subordinate  officials,  who.. 
obtruded  themselves  into  matters  beyond  their  office. 

c.  intr.  (for  refl.}.   To  be  or  become  obtrusive; 
to  intrude,  force  oneself. 

1579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  i.  (1599)  £  To  remember  ..  with 
what  wrongs  and  iniuries  the  familie  of  Aragon  had  ob- 
truded upon  his  father.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Ca-rditials  ill.  i. 
232  With  his  instances  and  importunity,  he  seem'd  in  some 
measure  to  obtrude  upon  the  Colledge.  a  1745  SWIFT  Will.  II, 
Lett.  1768  IV.  269  Either  by  not  thinking  of  religion  at 
all ;  or,  if  it  will  obtrude,  by  putting  it  put  of  countenance. 
1844  R.  H.  DANA  Changes  of  Home  xlix,  A  little  farther  ! 
Let  us  not  obtrude  Upon  her  sorrows'  holy  solitude. 

Hence  Obtru'ded///.  a.,  Obtru'ding  vhl.  sb. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xv.  Wks.  (1851)  451  The  greatest  part 
of  Protestants  were  against  him  and  his  obtruded  settlement. 
1659  BP.  WALTON  Consid.  Considered  151  Here  is  no  ob- 
truding of  any  Various  Reading  out  of  a  MS.  which  is  not. 
1879  FAKUAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  134  He  could  crush  by  passion 
and  energy  such  obtruding  fancies. 

Obtrtrder.  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  I.]  One  who  ob- 
trudes or  thnists  forward  in  an  importunate  or 
unwelcome  manner. 

1638  Pcnit.  Conf.  vii.  (1657)  144  Hath  caused  the  bubie 
obtruders  thereof  to  be  suspected.  1664  H.  MOKE  Myst. 
f/iiy.  i,  3  They  are  Teachers,  Abettors,  or  Obtrudcrs  of  such 
practices  or  principles  upon  pretence  of  Religion.  1879 
T.  P.  O'CONNOR  Ld.  Bcaconsjidd  197  The  rude  and  calcu- 
lating obtruder  of  self  forces  you  to  his  wishes. 

Obtru'ncate,  ///.  a.  [ad.  L.  obtruncat-ust 
pa.  pple.  of  obtruncdre  :  see  next.]  Cut  short. 

1805  London  Cries  34  Those  props,  on  which  the  knees 
obtruncate  stand,  ITiat  crutch  ill-wielded  in  the  widow'd 
hand. 

Obtruncate  (^btr»*rjk^t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L,  obtruncare  to  cut  oft",  lop  away,  f.  ob-  (Os-  i  b,  c) 
+  tntncare  to  cut  off,  maim.]  trans.  To  cut  or 


OBTRUNCATED. 

lop  off  the  head  or  top   of;   to  top,  decapitate. 
Hi-net:  Obtru-ncated  //>/.  a.,  Obtrunca  tioii. 

l6*3  CorKKHAM,  Ol't>u»'«t'\  I"  'lit  "It  "11--.  In-.  I'l.  <>/•• 
truu.-atitn,  :i  LUltini;  "II.  1657  TUMUNSIIN-  A',  •nun's  1'isf. 
.n-,  Tin-  i  'Vmiil'-  (  Vilwi  |  satiatrd  \\iih  j.lr;i  ,111.  nhtruncalcs 


., 

the  male.     1761  Sit  KM.    Tr.  Sliandy  V.  iii,  The  proudt-st 

nyrainidoflli'-in.'ll     !l  ,«nd»Ulld«ob«tUOC»t*d 

in  tin-  iMM-lli-r's  luni/iiii.  1863    HAWTHOUM   i>:i>-  <>/</ 

Home  I.  hCi  Kii.lii:  i  h.iirs.  .ponclcroi^l)  fa-hinni  •  1  out  of  the 
stump--  of  ObttUBCftttd  trees. 

O'btrunca:tor.  rare.  [Agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  L.  fll>tni>ictiri:  sec  prec.]  One  who  cuts  off. 

^1864  I.AMIOII  iii  Atlifnrum  (1889)  23  Nov.  707/3  The 
EnRli-.li  kini;..iilitnincator  of  conjugal  heads. 

Obtrusion  fliirii-^n).  [f.  L.  obtrusion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  oHrfuKre  to  OBTBUDK.]  The  action 
of  obtruding. 

1.  The  forcible  pushing  or  thrusting  (of  anything) 


troops  in  the  direction  of  the. .  Heights. 

2.  The  importunate  obtruding  or  thrusting  of  some 
one  or  something  (upon  one,  or  upon  one's  atten- 
tion) ;  also  foncr.  something  thus  thrust  upon  one. 

1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS'  AHSW.  vii.  (1653)  34  The  Obtrusion 
of  a  Bishop  upon  the  Church  of  Alexandria  without  the . . 
vote  of  the  Clergie  or  People  is  Condemned  by  Athanasius. 
1649  MILTON  KHitn.  xi.  Wks.  (1851)  417  Those  violent  and 
merciless  obtrusions  which  for  almost  twenty  yeares  he  had 
bin  forcing  upon  tender  consciences  by  all  sorts  of  Persecu- 
tion. 1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  103  T  7  Disturbed  by  the 
obtrusion  of  new  ideas.  1865  Coriih.  .Wag.  XI.  491  The 
obtrusion  of  these  topics  upon  persons  not  conversant  with 
professional  technicalities. 

b.  The  forcing  of  oneself  or  one's  company 
upon  any  one. 

1579  FENTON  Guiccinrd.  xvi.  (1599)  763  He  was  at  last 
made  Pope  . .  notwithstanding  the  many  obtrusions  and 
emulations  of  the  most  auncient  Cardinals.  1834  G.  BENNETT 
Wand.  N.  S.  W.  II.  viii,  On  the  approach  of  danger,  or  on 
the  obtrusion  of  strangers.  1858  HOGG  Life  Shelley  II.  343 
There  was  no  end  of  obtrusion :  the  word  intrusion  is  not 
strong  enough. 

Obtrusive  (^btnJtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  obtriis-,  ppl. 
stem  of  obtn'idSrc  to  OBTRUDE  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Projecting  so  as  to  be  in  the  way. 

1842  T.  MARTIN  My  Namesake  in  f'rascr's  Mag.  Dec., 
Bang  went  my  haunch  against  an  obtrusive  angle  of  my  bed. 

2.  Characterized   by  forcibly  thrusting   (oneself, 
one's  opinions,  etc. )  into  notice  or  prominence ; 
forward;  unduly  prominent. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vui.-  504  Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive, 
but  retir'd,  The  more  desirable.  1798  MALTHUS  Popul. 
(1817)  II.  346  Human  institutions  appear  to  be,  and.  .often 
are,  the  obvious  and  obtrusive  causes  of  much  mischief  to 
society.  1840  MALCOM  Trav.  47/1  The  beggars . .  are  seldom 
obtrusive,  but  a  donation  to  one  will  bring  several  upon 
you.  187*  MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  ll.  I  237  An  obtrusive 
profession  of  his  faith. 

Obtrusively  (f'btr/J'sivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  obtrusive  manner ;  so  as  to  obtrnde. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  646 
His  advice  was  never  asked,  and,  when  obtrusively  and 
importunately  offered,  was  coldly  received.  1853  C.  BRONTE 
/  'illcttc  vii,  One  or  two  gentlemen  glanced  at  me  occa- 
sionally, but  none  stared  obtrusively.  1875  Cornh.  Mag. 
Jan.  78  The  '  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal '.  .is  perhaps  rather  too 
obtrusively  didactic. 

Obtrusiveness  (^btnJ-sivnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NE33.]  The  quality  of  being  obtrusive. 

1815  J.  NEAI.  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  143  Religion,  or  truth 
could  never  appear,  without  a  look  of  absurdity.,  or  obtru- 
siveness.  1863  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady  19  We  thread 
a  copse  where  frequent  brambles'  spray  With  loose  obtrusive- 
ness  from  side  roots  stray.  1881  Athenxum  21  May  681/7 
He  complains  of.. the  obtrusiveness  of  the  natives,  and 
more  especially  of  the  women. 

Obtume'scence.  Obs.rare—1.  [f.  L.  ok- ¥ 
tiimesc-cre  to  swell  up:  see  -ENCE.]  A  swelling  up; 
swollen  condition. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenoii's  Disp.i)6  It  abates  its  durity  and 
obtumescence. 

Obtuiid  (fJbt»-nd),  v.  [ad.  L.  obtuiui-Hrc  to 
beat  against,  blunt,  dull,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  \>)  +  tundfre 
to  beat.  Cf.  obs.  F.  obtondre,  -tttndrc  (a  1 500  in 
Godef.).]  trans.  To  blunt,  deaden,  dull,  deprive 
of  sharpness  or  vigour,  render  obtuse  (the  senses 
or  faculties,  physical  qualities  of  things,  etc.). 
Chiefly  in  medical  use. 

c  1400  Lanfraiic'sCirurg.  83  Colde  bingis  whiche .  .obtunden 
or  casten  bach  be  scharpnes  of  be  same  vlcus.  1471  RIPLF.Y 
Comf.Alcft.  Pref.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  121  Whose  Luminos  Bemes 
obtundyth  our  speculation.  i6ao  VKNNKR  J  'id  Recta  viii.  164 
Nothing ..  doth  so  greatly  obtunde  and  weaken  the  natiue 
heate.  .as  a  fastidious fulnesse of  thestomacke.  1664  H.MoRK 
AfjfSt.  Iniq.  347  This  passage,  if  there  had  been  any  force  in 
the  former,  does  quite  obtund  it.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharvi. 
Extentp.  36  Crayfish,  Crabs  and  Lobsters  . .  obtund  the 
acidity  of  Vinegar  it  self.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  78 
f  4  No  man  can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invigorate  his  senses. 
a  1836  D.  M'NicOLL  Inquiry  Stage  Wks.  (1837)  120  The 
moral  sensibility  of  the  character  is .  .obtunded.  1871  COHEN 
Dis.  Throat  271  The  sense  of  smell  is  obtunded. 
t  b.  To  deafen,  din  (the  ears).  Obs.  rare. 

1645  [see  OBTVNDING  below).  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v. 
(1737)  231  I'll  not  too  many  Verbs  etfund,  Nor  with  our  Ills 
your  Auricles  obtund. 

Hence  Obtu-nding  />//.  a.,  deadening,  deafening. 
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1645  MII.TON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  363  John-a-Noaks  anil    • 
|.  'liu-a-Stiles. .  have  hi  I'd  our  LAW-booluwith  the  otitutiilin^ 
sti-ry    of    tlicir    suits    and    lii.ils,       1684  tr.    /;.)«</'*      < 
(.,'infiit.  III.  85  The  Heart-burn,  .is  rather  to  be  corrected 
with  oliUindiiiK  jiutl  alti-rative  Medicines.     1895  Scotintan 
1 1/'>  OlitniHliiik;  or  anaesthetic  properties. 

Obtundent  (i'l't»-ndtnt),o.  and  j/'.  Mril.  [ad. 
I,,  otitnndait-cin,  ]>r.  pple.  of  obtundfre  to  ( )iiTi;.sii.] 

a.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  dulling  sensibility. 

b.  s/i.  A  substance  used  to  dull  sensibility  or  allay 
irritation  ;  a  demulcent. 

i'7S3  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  OblwiJeulia,*  word  used  by 
some  authors  to  express  such  medicines  as  are  given  to 
obtund,  or  edulcorate  the  acrimony  of  the  humors.)  1842 
HRANDR  Diet.  Sci.,  \c.,  Obtundents,  mucilaginous,  oily  and 
other  bland  medicines,  supposed  to  sheathe  parts  from 
acrimony,  and  to  blunt  that  of  certain  morbid  secretions. 
1864  WCBSTFR  ciles  FORSYTH.  1891  Cent.  Oict.,Obtitndent, 
I.  it.  Dulling  ;  blunting. 

t  Obtu'rant,  ppl.  a.  Her.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F. 
abtiirant,  pr.  pple.  of  obturer,  ad.  L.  obtiirare  to 
stop  up.]  Stopping,  closing.  (Const,  as  pple.) 

15.7*  BOSSF.WEI.L  Artnpric  n.  62 b,  The  field  Is  Gules,  an 
Aspe  obturant  her  cares  d'Or. 

t  Obtu'rate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  otfurd/-tis, 
pa.  pple.  of  olttirarc:  see  next.]  Stopped  up; 
jig.  impervious. 

c  1560  Phyhgamus  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  I.  p.  cxvi, 
O  poet  rare  and  recent.  .Obtused  and  obturate,  Obumbylate, 
obdurate. 

Obturate  (fJbtuHT«it,  fbtin-),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  obturare  to  stop  up,  in  F.  oblurer.]  trans.  To 
stop  up,  close,  obstruct.  Hence  Obturated///,  a. ; 
Obturating  ///.  a.  (spec,  in  Gunnery :  see  OB- 
TURATOR 2  b). 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renon's  Disp.  683  In  a..Boccia  well 
obturated,  that  nothing  may  expire.  1736  AMYAND  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXIX.  334  As  oft  as  this.  .Pm.. did  not  exactly 
obturate  the  Aperture.  1859  FARRAR  Julian  Home  260 
His  ears  were  so  obturated  with  vanity.  1876  tr.  Wagner' i 
Gen.  Pathcl.  102  The  canals  traversing  the  thrombus,  .re- 
establish the  circulation  through  the  obturated  vein.  1884 
S.  V.  BENET  in  Rep.  Chief  of  Ordnance  18  (Cent.),  Three 
forms  of  an  obturating  primer  have  been  manufactured 
recently  at  the  Frankfort  arsenal. 

Obturation  (cbtiu»rfi-Jan).  [ad.  L.  obturaliin- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  obturare  to  stop  up  :  cf.  F. 
obturation  (i5-i6thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 
action  of  stopping  up;  obstruction  of  an  opening 
or  channel ;  spec,  in  Gunnery  (cf.  next,  a  b). 

1610  BARROUOH  Mttk.  Physick  HI.  xxxyiiL  (1639)  162 
About  the  beginning  of  obturation  and  stopping,  the  urine  is 
..  little  in  quantity.  16x1  COTCR.,  Amafrose,  blindnesse 
caused  by  the  obturation  of  the  Opticke  sinew.  1634 
BP.  HALL  Contemfl.,  N.  T.  iv.  ii,  Some  arc  deaf  by  an  out- 
ward obturation.  1880  Daily  Tel.  31  Dec.  2/6  The  sealing 
of  the  breech,  or  obturation,  as  it  is  called,  is  effected  by  an 
expanding  steel  cap  on  the  face  of  the  breech-screw. 

Obturator  (fbtiu«r*Hai).  [a.  med.  L.  obturator, 
agent-n.  from  obtiirare:  see  prec.;  inf.obturateur 
(<•  1 550  in  Pare).]  Something  that  stops  up. 

1.  Anal,  (almost  always  attrib.).     Name  of  a 
membrane  (obturator  membrane,  or  obturator 
ligament)   which  closes  the    thyroid    foramen ; 
applied  also  to  structures  connected  with  this,  as 

Obturator  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
supplying  the  obturator  and  other  muscles  of  the  thighs 
obturator  canal,  a  funnel-shaped  opening  in  the  obturator 
membrane,  through  which  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves 
pass ;  obturator  foramen,  another  name  for  the  thyroid 
foramen,  a  large  opening  in  the  os  innominatum,  represent- 
ing the  division  between  the  ischiumandpubis;  obturator 
muscles,  two  muscles  (a.  extemns  and  o.  intcrnus)  serving 
for  rotation  and  other  movements  of  the  thigh  ;  obturator 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  haying  twigs  dis- 
tributed to  the  hip  and  knee  joints  and  various  muscles  of 
the  thigh ;  obturator  vein,  a  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
vein,  accompanying  the  obturator  artery. 

i7«7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Obturator,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  muscles  of  the  thigh . .  covering  up  the  foramen 
or  aperture  between  the  os  pubis  and  the  hip-bone.  1741 
MONRO  Anal.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  211  The  obturator  Muscles. 
'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Obturator  ligament,  is  one  of 
the  proper  ligaments  of  the  ossa  innominata,  and  fills  up  the 
great  foramen  ovale.  i^ABERNETHYo'loy.  '*'"*1-  II.aiSTne 
anterior  crural  and  obturator  nerves.  1841  E.  WILSON  Anat. 
fade  M.  (ed.  2)  1 10  The  Obturator  ligament  or  Membrane  is 
a  tendino-fibrous  Membrane  stretched  across  the  obturator 
foramen.  1871  HUMPHRY  Myohgy  20  The  internal  obturator. 

2.  An  artificial  device  for  stopping  an  opening ; 
spec.  a.    Surg.   A  plate  or  other  contrivance  for 
closing  an  opening  of  the  body,  esp.  an  abnormal 
opening,  as  in  cleft  palate,    b.  Gunnery.  A  cap, 
pad,  or  the  like,  used  for  preventing  the  escape  of 
gas  through  a  joint  or  hole,   esp.  through  the 

.breech  of  a  cannon  in  firing;  a  gas-check.     C.  A 
shutter  of  a  photographic  camera.     Also  attrtb. 

i87«  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  125  Mr.  Sewill . .  made  for 
me  an  obturator  according  to  the  following  plan :— A  small 
plate  was  made  to  accurately  fit  the  roof  of  the  mouth  )etc.]. 
..Immediately  after  the  obturator  was  applied,  the  patient 
could  articulate  the  letters  s  and  =  to  perfection— sounds 
which  she  was  quite  unable  to  make  before.     1887  Brit. 
Jrnl.  Photcg.  24  June  399/1  A  new  obturator  or  mstanta-    : 
neous  shutter.     1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  Broadwell  ring,  a    , 
Freire  obturator,  a  De  Bange  obturator,  or  an  Amtrooc 
gas-check.     1894   Times  lo  Oct.  5/1  The  Chinese  received 
the  severest  punishment   while  ..  struggling  ..  to  rcplac 
obturator  rings. 


OBTUSELY. 

Obtirratory,  a,  rare.  [(.  as  prec. :  «ee  -our.] 
Serving  to  clow  or  »lop  up.  f  Ob/unitary  amulet 
**  obturator  muscles :  see  pro. 

17191  rYc  *  w  i.''-.  A  nglicana  A'et'a  («L  »),  Obturator?  Mnulet, 
some  of  thove  that  bend  the  Thigh. 

t  ObtUTb,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [ad.  I.,  oltnrbare 
to  make  turbid.]  (See  quot.)  So  t  Obturba'tion 
[L.  obturbMio}. 

1613  <••..  KKRAM,  OHitrt*,  to  trouble.  Obturbah'fn,  a 
troubling. 

Obturbinate  (fbto-jbinA),  u.  A'o/.  //"»'//.  [On- 
2.]  Inversely  turbinatc;  having  the  form  of  a  top 
with  the  peg  upwards.  Also  Obtn  rbin»t*l  a. 

1857  MAYNK  E.rfos.  Lex.  787/1  Obturbinated.  i8»»  5/rf. 
.SV*:.  Lex.,  Obturrinate. 

ObtusaugTilar  'cbti;7sE'rjgi»<lii  ,  a.  Now 
»•<»/-<;  or  Obs.  [f.  L.  ot>tiis-tis  OBTUSE  +  AxnuLAR  ] 
—  Obtuse-angled:  see  OBTi'Wta.  5.  Also  t  Obttu- 
a  ngTUon»  a.  Obs. 

1680  T.  I.AWSON  ,l/;V<r  w/a  Treat.  y\  Terms  of  this  An, 
. .  Rectangulous,  Obliquangulous,  Oblusangulous.  •  1706 
Pmu.irs,  Obtusaugnlar.  1731  BERKELEY  Alcifhr.  VH.  I  5 
Triangles  . .  are  denominated  . .  obttisangular,  m.utangulor, 
or  rectangular.  i8a6  KIKHY  &  Sr.  Entotnol.  III.  xxxv.  570 
A  transverse  obtusangular  band. 

Obtuse  ((Jbtifi's),  ,;.  [ad.  L.  oblfis-us  dnlled, 
blunt,  pa.pple.  of  obtundlre  to  OBTI'ND.  Cf.  F. 
ol>/us,  -use  154.;  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Blunt  (in 
various  senses) :  opp.  to  attile. 

1.  lit.  Of  a  blunt  form  ;  not  sharp  or  pointed : 
esp.  in  Nat.  Hist,  of  parts  or  organs  of  animals  or 
plants.     The  opposite  of  acute. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Ptusit  ii.  xi[i).  (Arb.)  114  Such 
shape  as  might  not  be  sh.-irpe  . .  to  posse  as  an  angle,  nor  so 
large  or  obtuse  as  might  not  essay  some  issue  out  with  one 
part  moe  then  other  as  the  rounde.  1657  S.  PL-BCHAS  Pol. 
Flying-Its.  6  Their  tails  are  somewhat  sharp  (the  Drones 
more  obtuse).  1660  BOYLE  New  E.rf.  Pltys.  Meek,  xxxix. 
323  An  Oval  Glass  . .  with  a  short  Neck  at  the  obtuser  end. 
'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff,  s.  v.  Leaf,  Obtuse  Leaf,  one 
terminated  by  the  segment  of  a  circle.  1767  GOOCH  Trtat. 
Wounds  1. 237  A  blow  with  an  obtuse  weapon.  1(45  LINDI.EY 
Sea.  Bat.  L  (1858)  10  Leaves  are  Must,  or  antic,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  those  words.  i*77-*»  HULME  Wild  Fl. 
p.  viii,  Spur  stout,  and  obtuse. 

2.  Gcom.  Of  a  plane  angle:  Greater  than  a  right 
angle ;  exceeding  90°. 

Obtuse  bisectrix :  the  line  bisecting  an  obtuse  angle,  e.  g. 
between  the  optic  axes  of  a  crystal  Obtuse  emu :  a  cone 
of  which  the  section  by  a  plane  through  the  axis  has  an 
obtuse  angje  at  the  vertex.  Obtuse  hyperbola :  a  hyperbola 
lying  within  the  obtuse  angles  between  its  asymptotes. 

1570  BIU.INGSI.EY  Euclid  i.  def.  x.  3  An  obtuse  angle  it 
that  which  is  greater  then  a  right  angle.  i6j»  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  III.  xxi,  Into  two  obtuser  angles  bended.  1701 
GREW  (.'asm.  Sacra  n.  v.  i  18  All  Salts  are  Angular ;  with 
Obtuse,  Right,  or  Acute  Angles,  stjf  WRIGHT  Anita.  Life 
6  This  bone  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  pelvis. 

S.  Jig.  Not  acutely  affecting  the  senses;  indis- 
tinctly felt  or  perceived ;  dull. 

1610  VENNER  Via  Recta  ii.  31  The  wine .  .carrieth  the  same, 
which  otherwise  is  of  an  obtuse  operation,  vnto  all  the  pans 
[of  the  body).  1716  SWIFT  To  a  Lady,  Bastings  heavy, 
dry,  obtuse.  1790  CRAWFORD  in  PHil.  Trans.  LXXX.  426, 
I  ..  felt  an  obtuse  pain  ..  in  my  stomach.  1897  Allbtttfs 
Syst.  Mcd.  IV.  126  Pain,  sharp  or  obtuse. 

4.  Not  acutely  sensitive  or  perceptive ;  dull  in 
feeling  or  intellect,  or  exhibiting  such  dullness ; 
stupid,  insensible.     (In  quot.  1606,  Rough,  un- 
polished :   —  BLENT  a.  4.) 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xin.  (Percy  Soc.)  113, 1  am  but 
yonge,  it  is  to  me  obtuse  Of  these  maters  to  presume  to  en- 
dyte.  i6o»  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  I.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  70. 
I  scorne  to  retort  the  obtuse  least  of  a  foole.  1606  WARXM 
Alb.  Eng.  xvi. civ.  (1612)408  Obtuse  in  phrase.  1667  MILTOX 
P.  L.  xl.  541  Thy  Senses  then  Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure 
must  foregoe.  1819  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  ii,  Obtuse  in  his  under- 
standing, but  kind  and  faithful  in  his  disposition.  18*5 
MATHILDE  BLIND  Tarantella  I.  xl  m  We  were  too  obtuse 
to  understand  their  peculiar  way  of  manifesting  it. 

5.  Comb.,  as  obtuse-angled,  having  an  obtuse 
angle  or  angles  (also  obtuse-angular  rare—') ; 
also  in  Nat.  Hist.,  with  another  adj.,  expressing 
a  combination  of  forms,  as  obtuse-ellipsoid. 

1660  BARROW  Euclid  I.  Def.  xxvii,  An  Amblygonium.  or 
obtuse-angled  Triangle,  is  that  which  has  one  angle  obtuse. 
1706  PHILLIRS,  Obtuse-angled  Cane.  1*7*  A.  H.  GRERN, 
etc.  Coal  iv.  146  The  two  types  of  fin-structure  are  some 
times  distinguished  as  obtuse-lobate  and  acute-lobate.  iSM 
OGILVIE,  Obtuse-angular,  having  obtuse  angles. 

t  Obtuse,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  erron.  obtuce. 
[f.  OBTDSK  a.}  trans.  To  blunt,  to  dull. 

1618  HORNBY  Set.  Drunk.  (1859)  it  Bacchus,  thou  god  of 
all  ebriety  Which  dost  obtuce  and  blunt  the  edge  of  wit. 

t  Obtu-sed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec,,  or  f. 
L.  oblusus  OBTUSE  a.  +  -n> '.]  Blunted,  blunt, 
dull ;  =  OBTDSE  a.  I  and  4. 

c  1560  [see  OBTURATE  a.\    IS7»  BANISTER  Hut.  Man  i. 
ThisTbtused  corner,  is  ..called  the  seate  or  foundation  of 
the  shoulder  blade.     .664  POWER  Ar>.  Ph,los.  I    16  Mitel 
in  Cheese,  .seem'd  oval  and  obtus  d  towards  the  tail. 

Obtusely  tfbti«-sii),  a-fr.    [f. 

-LY  *,]  In  an  obtuse  manner  or  degree  (lit.  or/if.; , 
bluntlv :  dullv  ;  stupidly. 

,6.1  COTGR-,  OH.sen.eut,  obtusely  dully,  blun 
G.AY    Let.  in  Poems  (1775'  =95    The  archel ^are    pc 


OBTUSENESS. 

COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xiv.  360  They  are  as  obtusely 
blind  as  earth-worms. 

ObtnseneSS  (^btiK'sncs).  [f.  as  prec.  +  NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  obtuse,  bluntness,  want  of 
sharpness  ;  usually  inyff.  sense  :  Dullness  of  feel- 
ing, apprehension,  etc. ;  defective  sensibility, 
stupidity. 

1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  iv.  104  The  obtusenesse  of  the 
distinction.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xl.  (Jod.),  Nor 
did  this  arise  from  any  insensibility,  or  obtuseness  of  his 
intellectual  parts.  1890  H.  ELLIS  Criminal  iii.  1 19  Gustatory 
obtuseness. 

Obtusi-  (j?btiz?si) ,  combining  form  of  L.  obttlsns 
OBTUSE,  as  in  t  OTrtu-siangle  a.  Obs.,  obtuse- 
angled  ;  and  in  some  rarely  used  terms  of  Natural 
Hist.,  as  Obtu-sifid  a.  [mod.L.  obtusifidtu,  after 
btfdus  BIFID,  etc.],  divided  into  obtuse  seg- 
ments; Obtuslfo-lions  a.  [mod.L.  obtfisifolius, 
f.  folium  leaf :  see  -ous],  having  obtuse  leaves ; 
Obtusili'ngual  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue],  having  an 
obtuse  labium,  as  the  bees  of  the  division  Obtusi- 
lingues;  Obtusi lobus  a.  [mod.L.  obtfisilobus"\, 
having  obtuse  lobes ;  Obtnsipe-nnate  a.  [mod.L. 
obtusipennis :  see  -ATE2],  having  obtuse  wings; 
Obtnsiro-strate  a.  [mod.L.  obtusirostris'},  having 
an  obtuse  beak.  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857,  and 
Cent.  Diet.) 

1571  DIGOES  Pantom.  I.  Elem.  B  iij,  An  Obtusiangle  Tri- 
angle hath  one  obtuse  angle.  Ibid.  n.  iii.  M  j,  The  Area  of 
this  Obtusiangle  Isoscheles. 

tObtnsion  (^bti?7r5an).  Obs.  [ad.L.  obiiksion- 
ein,  n.  of  action  from  obtundtre  to  OBTUND.]  The 
action  of  blunting  or  dulling,  or  the  condition  of 
being  blunted  or  dulled. 

1605  Z.  JONES  Lover's  Specters  56  The  deception  of  the 
sight,  and  the  obtusion  of  the  other  senses,  a  1657  HARVEY  (J.), 
Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external. 

Obtusity  (^bti/J'siti).  [ad.  med.L.  obtusitds, 
i.  obtfts-us  OBTUSE  :  see  -ITT.  Cf.  OF.  obtusitt 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  quality  of  being  obtuse, 
obtuseness ;  dullness,  insensibility,  stupidity. 

1823  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett,  n  Jan.  (1894)  II.  xix.  165  What  a 
terrible  thing  . .  obtusity  of  sight  would  be  to  me.  a  1849 
POE  Dickens  Wks.  1864  III.  480  His  combined  conceit  and 
obtusity.  1892  Monist  II.  314  A  lack  of  moral  sense  is 
often  accompanied  with  an  obtusity  of  the  sense-organs. 

t  Obu-mber,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  -bre.  [a. 
OF.  obumbre-r,  obombre-r  (i-jth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  Lat.  obumbra-re :  see  OBUMBRATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  overshadow ;  to  shade,  obscure. 

r  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xn.  13  For  cloddis  wol  ther 
germinacioun  Obumbre  from  the  coold,  &  wel  defende. 
[c  1420  LYDG.  Balade  Command.  Our  Lady  102  Or  half  the 
blisse  who  coude  write  or  tell,  Whan  the  Holy  Ghost  to  thee 
was  obumbred.]  ^1470  HARDING  Chron.  ccxxiu.  i.  His 
shadowe  so  obumbred  all  England,  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr. 
Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Bj,  Many  thinges  be  hid  and  ..  with 
obscure  knowledge  obumbred.  c  1550  R.  BIESTON  Bayte 
Fortune  Bj,  And  death.. at  last  htm  doth  obumbre. 

2.  intr.  To  cast  or  make  a  shadow. 

a  1568  in  Bannatyne  MS.  109/26  The  vertew  of  the  Holie 
Gaist  devyne  Within  thy  wame  sail  obvmbir  and  schyne. 

t  Obu-mbilate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  -ylate. 
[?  a  scribal  error  for  obnubilate :  the  OF.  instance 
of  obtimbler  in  Godef.  is  a  misreading  of  obnubler : 
see  -ATE  2.]  Obscure. 

c  1560  [see  OBTURATE  a.]. 

t  Obu-mbilate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  obscure,  obnubilate. 

«  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  86  To  chill,  un- 
hinge, obumbilate  his  Heart. 

Obumbrant  (pbzrmbrant),  a.  Entom.  [ad. 
L.  obumbrant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  obumbril-re :  see 
OBUMBRATE.]  Overshadowing  ;  spec. :  see  quot. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  332  Smtcllum  ..  Obuin- 
brant,  when  it  overhangs  the  metatnorax. 

Obtunbrate  (?b»-mbr,?t),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
obumbrat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  obumbrare  to  over- 
shadow :  see  next.]  f  a.  Overshadowed,  darkened. 
Obs.  b.  Entom.  Concealed  under  some  over- 
hanging part,  as  the  abdomen  in  some  spiders. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xn.  Prol.  66  Wod  and  forest  obum- 
brat with  thar  bewis.  1599  R.  LINCHE  Fount.  Anc.  Fict. 
A  a  ij,  In  some  obumbrate  thicket  let  us  dwell.  1633  LITH- 
GOW Trav.  \.  42  To  haue  Mecenas  praise  This  light  obum- 
brat, Arthur  courts  the  North.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
IV.  351  Abdomen.  .Obumbrate,  when  it  is  overshadowed  by 
the  trunk  and  concealed  under  it. 

Obumbrate  (pb»-mbr^t),  v.  Nowrare.  [f.  L. 
obumbrat-,  ppl.  stem  of  obumbrd-re  to  overshadow, 
to  shade,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  c)  -t-  umbra-re  to  shade.] 

1.  tram.  To  overshadow ;  to  shade,  darken ;  to 
obscure,  lit.  nn&jig. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  181  Whome  the  holy 
goost  did  obumbrate  or  shadowe  . .  with  his  presence  and 
grace.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x,  432  To  obumbrate  the  true 
light  of  the  Gospell.  16541*. Scudery'sCnria  Pol. 29  Aspiring 
Ramparts  which  obumbrate  the  Adriatique  Sea.  1755 
SMOLLETT  Quix.  it.  iv.  xvi,  Madam  Diana  having  taken  a 
trip  to  the  Antipodes,  and  left  our  mountains  obumbrated, 
and  our  vallies  obscured,  a  1778  T.  GENT  Li/eicj2  An  action 
that  for  a  while  seemed  to  obumbrate  the  glories  of  Caesar. 
1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  v.  (1862)  17  That  awful  wig  which 
accompanies  Dr.  Parr  ..  that  portentous  head  which  is  thus 
formidably  obumbrated. 
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t\  2.  Misused  for  ADUMBRATE,  to  shadow  forth. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  174  More  cleare  then  the  force  of 
politic  can  obumbrate  their  wicked  deuices.  1741,  WAR- 
BURTON  Div.  Lfgat.  II.  556  The  promises  and  denunciations 
..  oburabrated  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
1824  STEWARD  in  Blackm.  Mag.  XV.  42,  I  rather  take  her 
to  be  obscurely  obumbrated  as  the  Ilia  niniinm  qucrens. 

Hence  Obtrmbrated  ///.  a.,  overclouded. 

1592  R.  D.  Hyfturototinichia  3  My  eyes  before  used  to 
such  obumbrated  darkenes.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  IV. 
xcii, Their  countenances  had  begun  to  be  a  little  obumbrated. 

ObumbrationCcbombr^'Jan).  Novvra«.  [ad. 
L.  obumbration-em,  n.  of  action  f.  obumbra-re:  see 
prec.  Cf.  obs.  F. obumbration  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  overshadowing  or  condition  of 
being  overshadowed. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  IX.  18  The  feruent  ire  of  Phebus 
to  declyne  With  obumbracioun.  1533  MORE  Answ.  Poysoned 
Bk.  Wks.  1068  His  body  was  in  the  blessed  virgin  his  mother 
by  the  heaucnly  obumbracion  of  y"  holy  ghost.  1647 
M.  HUDSON  Div.  Right  Gm>t.  Introd.  10  His  production 
. .  supernatural!  and  Mysticall,  by  an  incomprehensible 
Obumbration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1819  H.  BUSK  Dessert 
894  Partial  eclipse  . .  Brighter  the  dish  from  casual  obum. 
I. ration.  1846  G.  S.  FABER  Lett.  Tractar.  Sceat.  101. 

^f  2.  Misused  for  ADUMBRATION^  shadowing  forth. 

a  1631  DONNE  Semi,  xxxix.  385  That  delineation,  that 
obumBration  of  God,  which  the  Creatures  of  God  exhibit 
to  us.  a  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Smu.  (1675)  975  In  the  dark 
glass  of  typical  Obumbrations. 

Obirmbratory,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  obumbrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obumbrare  to  OBUMBBATE  :  see  -OBY.] 
Having  the  quality  of  obumbrating  or  darkening. 

1799  in  Spirit  Pub.  jfrnls.  II.  322  The  nebulosc  or  obum- 
bratory  style.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  .a  plain  subject  is 
obscured. 

t  Obvrncous,  a.  Obs.  rare*0,  [f.  L.  obunc-tis 
bent  in,  crooked  (f.  ob-  (OB-  I  d)  +  UHCUS  hooked, 
crooked,  curved)  +  -ous.J  'Very  crooked'  (Blount 
Glossogr.  1656). 

Hence  in  PHILLIPS,  COLES,  ASH,  and  mod.  Diets. 

t  Obunda-tion.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L.  olnmild- 
tion-em,  noun  of  action  f.  obundare  to  overflow.] 
'A  flowing  against '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

II  Obiis  (ob«z).  [F.  obits  (1697  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  Ger.  liaubitze :  seeHowiTZ.]  A  howitzer  shell. 

1871  Daily  News  26  May,  The  clean  white  streets  [of 
Pans]  were  bestrewn  with  the  debris  of  shrapnel  and  obus. 
1895  tr.  Let.  Napoleon  III  3  Sept.  1870  in  H'atm.  Gaz. 
1 1  Feb.,  AH  the  while  the  obuses  rained  down  heavily  upon 
this  agglomeration  of  human  heads. 

Obvallatp  Obvarla),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  L. 
obvallat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  olwallare :  see  next.] 
Walled  up ;  surrounded  as  by  a  rampart. 

1846  DANA  Zoopk.  (1848)  497  This  species  ..  differs  in  its 
obvallate  cells.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Obvallatus^  . . 
applied  to  opposed  leaves  when  they  are  disposed  by  spiral 
pairs,  so  that  these  cut  or  cross  themselves^at  an  acute  angle, 
as  the  Globulea  obvallata :  obvallate. 

t  Obva'llate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  obvallat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obvalld-re  to  surround  with  a  wall,  f. 
ob-  (OB-  I  a)  +  •vallare  to  intrench.]  trans.  To  sur- 
round with,  or  as  with,  a  wall  or  entrenchment. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Obuallatc,  to  compasse  about  with  a 
trench.  1657^  TOMLINSON  Rcnou's  Disp.  284  Which  it  obval- 
lates  with  pricks  supernally  devolved. 

Hence  f  Obvalla'tion.    Obs.  rare-". 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Obvallation,  an  invironing  or  encompassing 
with  a  trench, 

t  Obva-ricate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  type 
*obvdricare,  repr.  by  obvdricator  one  who  obstructs 
another  in  his  way  (Paul,  ex  Fest.).]  (See  quot.) 
Hence  f  Obvarica-tion.  Obs.  rare—". 

1623  COCKERAM,  Obitaricate,  to  stop  one  of  his  passage. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Obvarication,  a  hindring  any  in  their  passage. 

Obvelation  (fbvn^'Jsn).  rare.  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  obveldre :  see  next.]  A  veiling  over,  a 
hiding  or  concealing. 

1664  H.  MORE  Synopsis  Propli.  350  The  title  might  have 
been  more  properly  the  obvelation  or  obscuration  then  the 
revelation.  1874  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dai1.  Ps.  xcvii.  2  Every 
revelation  of  God  must  also  be  an  obvelation. 

tObve'le,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  obveldre  to 
cover -over,  hide,  conceal,  f.  ob-  (Os-  I  c)  •*-  velare 
tt>  cover,  veil.]  trans.  To  wrap  up,  veil,  cover. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat,  i.  23  This  mixt  mungrel  action 
obveled  In  a  mist  of  words. 

tObve'ne,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  obvenire 
to  come  in  the  way  of,  to  happen  to,  also,  to  pre- 
vent, f.  ob-  (OB- i  b)  +  venire  to  come :  cf.  F.  obvenir 
(1369  in  Godef.).]  intr.  To  occur, befall,  happen. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat.vi.  179  What  is  reveled  to  John 
by  word  of  mouth,  how  things  shal  obvene. 

t  Obve-nt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  obvent-,  ppl. 
stem  of  olrveni-re :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  prevent, 
frustrate. 

1599  HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  I.  i8r  We  do  require  to  obuent 
these  harmes.  1643  PRYNNE  Sao.  Power  Parlt.  II.  70  To 
obvent  the  malice  of  such  felons. 

Obvention  (pbve-nfan).  fa. F. obvention(iy.\i c. 
in  Godef.),  or  ad.  L.  obventicHi-cni  revenue,  n.  of 
action  f._  obvenire :  see  above.]  That  which  comes 
to  one  incidentally  ;  in  Ecd.  Law,  an  incoming 
fee  or  revenue,  esp.  one  of  an  occasional  or  inci- 
dental character. 


OBVERSION. 

1459  Rolls  cf  Parlt.  V.  365/2  All  ..  Portions,  Pensions, 
Dymes,  Oblations,  Obventions,  and  other  Emolumentes  and 
Profiles.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  I  'II,  c.  44  §  6  Tythes  oblacions 
obvencions  advousons.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  III.  (1636) 
44  You  shall  finde  these  Oblations  and  Obventions  to  be  of 
great  value.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iii.  §  50  Here  we 
speak  not  of  the  accidentals,  as  Legacies  . .  and  other  Casu- 
alties, and  Obventions.  1794  W.  TINDAL  Hist.  Evesham  97 
To  the  priorship  belong  all  Obventions  or  fees  under  com- 
mon seal.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog. 
Soc.  XXIX.  344  These  men  ..  receive  as  Obventions  and 
spiritual  fees  sheep  and  goats,  cattle  and  provisions. 

t  Obve'rsant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  obversdnt-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  obversdri  to  take  position  over  against, 
to  appear,  f.  obversus  OBVEKSE.]  Standing  over 
against,  opposite,  contrary;  also,  placed  in  front 
of;  hence,  familiar,  well-known. 

1579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agsi.  Fort.  I.  x.  10  Errour  is  obuer- 
sant  vnto  vertue,  &  contrary  vnto  it.  a  1622  BACON  Let.  to 
Sir  H.  Savill  in  Resitscitatio  (1661)  228  Example. .trans- 
formeth  the  Will  of  Man  into  the  Similitude  of  that  which  is 
most  obversant  and  familiar  towards  it.  a  1754  J.  Me LAURI N 
Sernt.  ff  Ess.  (1755)  306  Our  obligations  to  love  and  honour 
God  are.  .always  obversant  to  our  view  and  continually  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

Obverse  (see  below), a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  obvers- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  obvertlre  to  OBVEBT. 

Single  instances  of  the  adj.  and  sb.  are  known  in  i-th  c. ; 
otherwise  the  word  is  not  exemplified  till  end  of  i8th  c. ; 
neither  Johnson  nor  Todd  has  it,  though  giving  obversant ; 
under  reverse^  of  coins,  Chambers  Cycl.  (1727-41)  and  John- 
son, in  speaking  of  the  other  side,  do  not  use  obverse',  both 
adj.  and  sb.  are  in  Webster  1828.] 
A.  adj.  (p'bvsjs,  ( bva'js). 

1.  Turned  towards  or  against ;  opposite. 

01656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  876  They  fought  ..  until  Car. 
rhenes  having  overcome  his  obverse  wing,  wheeled  about 
with  a  circumference  and  came  upon  the  back  of  his  enemies. 
1840  S.  R.  TICKELL  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  IX.  706  The  ob. 
verse  manners  of  the  Oorias. 

2.  Of  a  figure :  Narrower  at  the  base  or  point  of 
attachment  than  at  the  apex  or  top  ;   spec,  in  Nat. 
Hist.,  a  general  term  comprising  the  various  forms 
severally  called  obconic,    obcordate,    oblanceolate, 
obova/e,  etc.    Also  in  comb.  =  obversely,  OB-  2,  as 
obverse-lunate. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiv.  508  When  there  are 
three  of  these  organs  [stemmata)  they  are  arranged  in  an 
obverse  triangle  in  a  space  behind  the  antennae.  Ibid.  IV. 
299  Obverse . .  When  an  object  is  viewed  with  its  head  towards 
you.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  799/2  Obverse,  the  same  as  Ob. 
Obverse-lunate,  inversely  crescent-shaped.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1543/2  An  obverse  tool  has  the  smaller  end  to- 
wards the  haft  or  stock. 


in  Macm.Mag.y.\\\\.  401,  I  felt  sure  I  should  come  to  the 
other  side  of  the  shield,  the  obverse  hollows  of  all  this  em- 
bossed and.. somewhat  turgid  appreciation. 
B.  sb.  (jrbvais). 

1.  That  side  of  a  coin,  medal,  seal,  etc.,  on  which 
the  head  or  principal  design  is  struck  ;  the  opposite 
of  reverse.  Also  atlrib. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  16  Silver  peaces  . .  with  a 
rude  head  upon  the  obverse, . .  and  an  ill  formed  horse  on  the 
reverse.  1797  Encycl.  J>rit.(ed.  3)  XI.  41/1  On  the  obverse 
of  this  piece  there  are  portraits  of  Francis  and  Mary,  face 
to  face.  18*3  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Reverse,  the  back  side 
of  a  medal,  as  opposed  to  the  obverse.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  V 1 1. 
330/2  The  noble.. The  obverse  represents  the  king  standing 
in  a  vessel.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xxiv.  401  The 
equestrian  figures  of  the  obverse  of  the  Great  Seals.  1895 
Proclam.  Bronze  Coinageii  May,  Every  Penny  should  have 
for  the  obverse  impression  Our  Effigy  with  the  Inscription 
1  Victoria'  [etc.]. 

2;  The  face  or  side  of  anything  intended  to  be 
presented  to  view ;  front  as  opposed  to  back. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  x,  In  looking  at  the  fair  tapestry 
of  human  life,  .he  dwells  not  on  the  obverse  alone,  but  here 
chiefly  on  the  reverse.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Montaigne 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  335  Nothing  so  thin,  but  has  these  two  faces ; 
and,  when  the  observer  has  seen  the  obverse,  he  turns  it  over 


b.  fig.  The  counterpart  of  any  fact  or  truth. 

1862  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Fraser's  Mag.  Aug.  199  To 
No,  and  stick  to  it,  is  a  necessary  obverse  of  the  power  of 
saying  Yes  to  some  purpose.  1862  W.  W.  STORY  Roba  di 
R.  xv.  (1864)  325  Here  you  have  the  two  sides— the  science 
of  medicine,  and  its  obverse,  the  practice  of  witchcraft.  1874 
H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  viii.  512  Sin  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  as  a  mistake,  as  an  illusion,  as  the  obverse  of 
good. 

3.  Logic.  A  proposition  obtained  as  the  result  of 
obversion.  1896  [see  OBV*RSION  2]. 

Obversely  G'bvausli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2. 
In  Nat.  Hist,  after  mod.L.  obverse^  In  an  obverse 
form  or  manner  ;  with  an  adj.  of  shape  —  OB-  2. 

175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anita.  565  The  tailed  Vesper, 
tilio,  with  a  foliated  and  obversely  cordated  nose.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Obversely  ovated  Leaf, . . 
a  leaf  of  the  same  figure  with  the  ovated  leaf,  only  fixed  to 
the  petiole  by  its  smaller  end.  Ibid.  Botany  Tab.  2,  Leaves 
. .  Obversely-cordated.  1849  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Kenv.  Nat. 
Club  II.  No.  7.  368  An  obversely  conoid  elongated  vesicle. 
1869  Jas.  Mill's  Hum.  Mmiill.  xxiii.  324  note.  And  ob- 
versely, if  a  person  acts  [etc.], 

ObversiOU  (f'bva-JJsn).  [ad.  L.  obversion-em, 
n.  of  action  from  obvertlre  to  OBVERT.] 

1.  The  action  of  turning  towards  some  person  or 
thing.  1864  in  WEBSTF.R. 


OBVERT. 

2.  Logic.  A  form  of  immediate  inference  in  which, 
(jy  changing  the  quality,  from  one  proposition 
another  is  inferred,  having  a  contradictory  predicate. 
Also  called  PKKMUTATJOW. 

18. .  BAIN  I-'. Iii:.  us  iV.  in  Cycl.  Set.  (U.S.)  I.  530  The  most 
starching  equivalence  of  verbal  forms  is  Obversion,  or  the 
stating  of  a  fact  from  its  other  side.  1896  J.  WELION  Man. 
Logic  (ed.  2)  I.  m.  iii.  251  Obversion  is  a  change  in  thr 
quality  of  a  predication  made  of  any  given  subject,  whib.t  il» 
import  of  the  judgment  remains  unchanged.  The  original 
proposition  '•>  called  the  Obverlend,  and  that  which  is 
Inferred  from  it  is  termed  the  Obverse. 

8.  The  formation  of  an  obverse  or  counterpart. 

1892  Daily  News  3  Sept.  3/3  There  is  no  need  . .  to  insist 
that  in  the  matter  of  mind,  this  distinct  obversion  should 
i -.\Ul,  which  nature  demands  not. 

Obvert  (j<bv5-jt\  v.  [ad.L.  obvert-fre  to  turn 
towards  or  against,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  a,  b)  +  vertHre  to 
turn.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  turn  (something)  towards;  to 
place  fronting.  Obs. 

i6»3  CorKKRAM,  Obliert,  to  turne  against  one.  1646  SlK 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vii.  309  The  rooms  of  csenation 
in  tile  Summer,  he  obverts  unto  the  Winter  ascent,  that  is, 
South-East.  1686  GOAD  Cetcst.  Bodies  I.  xv.  95  The  Lunar 
Light  being  obverted  towards  us.  .in  the  Quadrates.  1781 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  IV.  211  If  the  northern  hemisphere  be 
obverted  to  the  sun  longer  than  the  southern. 

f  2.  To  turn  (a  thing)  in  a  contrary  direction. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  60  If  wee  place  a  Needle 
touched  at  the  foote  of  tongues  or  andirons,  it  will  obvert  or 
turne  aside  its  lyllie  or  North  point,  and  conforme  its  cuspis 
or  South  extreme  unto  the  andiron.  i657ToMLiNSON-ff«i<?w'.r 
Disp.  131  That  the  manner  of  preparation  and  mixtion  be 
not  obverted  thereby. 

8.  Logic.  To  change  the  quality  of  (a  proposi- 
tion) in  the  way  of  OBVERSION. 

1896  J.  WELTON  Man.  Logic  (ed.  2)  I.  in.  iii.  251  The  one 
simple  rule  for  obverting  any  proposition : — Negative  the 
predicate  and  change  the  quality,  but  leave  the  quantity  un- 
altered. 

Hence  Obve-rted///.  a. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  20  Place  to  warm  south,  or  the 
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positive,  and  the  Obverted  Inverse. 

Obvertend  (p'bvaatemd).  Logic,  [ad.  L.  ob- 
vertend-us,  gerundive  oiobvertere  :  see  prec.]  The 
proposition  to  be  obverted. 

1896  [see  OBVERSION  2]. 

t  O'bviate, ppl.a.  Obs.rare~l.  [ad.  L. obvidt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  obviare  :  see  next.]  =  OBVIATED. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  12  This  is  already  obviat  by  the  Lord's 
own  determination. 

Obviate  (p-bvi^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  ooviai-,pp\.  stem 
olobviare  to  meet,  withstand,  oppose,  prevent,  f.  ob 
against  +  via  way.  Cf.  F.  obvier  (i4thc.,  Godef.V] 

f  1.  trans.  To  meet,  encounter ;  hence,  to  with- 
stand, oppose  (a  person  or  thing).  Obs. 

1600-9  ROWLANDS  Knaue  of  Clubbes  37  As  on  the  way 
I  Itinerated,  ARurall  person  I  Obuiated,  Interogating  times 
Translation.  1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Warrs  of 


three  unworthy  charges . .  I  have  taken  all  proper  courses, 
2.  To  meet  and  dispose  of  or  do  away  with  (a 
thing) ;  to  clear  out  of  the  way ;  to  prevent  by 
anticipatory  measures. 

1598  YONG  Diana.  338  So  did  she  obuiate  this  doubt  with 
a  sudden  remedie.  1636  CROMWELL  Sp.  17  Sept.  in  Carlyle, 
That  I  might  ..  advise  with  you  about  the  remedies  and 
means  to  obviate  these  dangers.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect. 
243  [This]  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  most  considerable 
objections  of  our  adversaries.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
148  P  ii  But  how  has  he  obviated  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age  ?  1804  LD.  ELLENBOROUGH  in  East's  Rep.  V.  254  The 
defect . .  cannot . .  be  obviated  in  the  manner  suggested.  1868 
ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  (1876)  38  The  risk  of  transporting 
money  from  one  country  to  another  has  been  obviated  by 
the  use  of.  .Bills  of  Exchange. 

•)•  b.  To  anticipate,  forestall.     Obs. 

1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  367  p  4  If  I  do  not  take  care  to 
obviate  some  of  my  witty  Readers,  they  w_iU  be  apt  to  tell 
me,  that  my  Paper,  .is  still  beneficial  [etc.]. 

f  3.  To  lie  in  the  way  between.  Obs.  rare. 

1705  SCARBURGH  Euclid  8  A  Strait  line  is  That,  All  whose 
intermedia!  Parts  do  obviate  the  Extreams. 

Obviation  (pbvi|#'Jan).  [ad.  L.  obvidtion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  obviare  to  OBVIATE.  Cf.  OF.  ob- 
viacion,  -lion  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  action  of 
obviating  or  preventing,  prevention. 

c  1400  Lanfraitc's  Cirurg.  100  A  surgian  muste  banne  be 
bisy..wib  obuiacioun  defendinge  be  lyme,  Jrat  noon  of  be  iij 
causis  tofore  seid  ne  come  nou^t  into  be  wounde.  1683  E. 
HOOKER  Pref.  Pontage's  Mystic_  Div.  64  By  waie  . .  of  ob- 
viation,  praevention,  preoccupation,  and  anticipation.  1890 
'limes  20  June  5/1  The  obviation  of  all  cause  of  quarrel  be- 
tween Germany  and  England  is . .  an  object  of  great  price. 

Obvious  (fbvias),  a.  [f.  L.  obvi-us  in  the 
way,  meeting,  obvious  (f.  ob  against  +  via  way)  + 
-ous.] 

1.  Lying  or  standing  in  the  way  ;  placed  in  front 
of,  or  over  against ;  fronting.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1603  DRAVTON  Bar.  Warres  vi.  ci,  No  more  rejoycing  in 
the  obvious  Light  1809  C.  BUTLER  /•'««.  Man.  i.  (1623) 
B  iv,  They  [the  horns  of  the  bee]  seme  to  giue  warning  in 
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the  darke..of  any  uliuious  thing  quicke  or  dead  that  might 
offend  her.  1635  SWAN  A/ir.  M.  (1670)  96  As  in  a  broken 
l:iss,  every  part  will  show  the  shadow  of  that  face 
which  IS  obvtolla  to  it  165411.  I, 'KSIRAM;E  Chat.  7(1655) 
3  Paris  being  obvious  to  him,  and  in  his  way  to  S|>.iiti,  lie 
dalald  there  one  day.  1704  J.  VmLinSt'  —  J:J '"' •-'' 


ca  ere  one  ay.  170  ,  lin.ii  s  enitigo 
So  her  disembowell'd  web  Arachne  ..  spreads,  Obvious  to 
'..iL'i.int  flies.  1744  AKI-SSIDE  PUas.  Imag.  u.  116  They 
strike  In  different  lines  the  gazer's  obvious  eye.  1814  CARY 
Dante  (ChandosCI.)  238  From  her.  .The  appellation  of  that 
star,  which  views  Now  obvious,  and  now  averse,  the  sun. 

1 2.  Exposed  or  open  to  (action  or  influence) ; 
liable.  Obs. 

1601  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  ( 1609)  vi.  cii,  Such  as  obvious  unto 
hatred  are.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  clx.  672  It  renders  the 
Native  obvious  to  many  discommodities.  1669  WORLIDGK 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  169  If  your  Garden  be  obvious  to  the  cold 
winds.  1710  STEELE  Toiler  No.  244  r  7  The  Pedant  is  so 
obvious  to  Ridicule.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual. 
(1800)  III.  13  She  was  artless,  and  obvious  to  seduction. 

\  3.  Coming  in  one's  way,  met  with  ;  frequently 
met  with  or  found  ;  commonly  occurring.  Obs. 

1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetric  (Arb.)  26  The  Latinists, 
which  are  of  greatest  fame  and  most  obuious  among  vs. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  25  Suffer  me.. to  tell 
you  of  a  fish  or  2,  which  in  these  seas  were  obvious.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.(i723)  9  The  next  Quarry, 
or  Chalk-pit . .  these  are  so  ready  and  obvious  in  almost  all 
Places.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  100 
Though  your  women  were  as  obvious  to  my  walks  as  yonder 
pavement. 

4.  Plain  and  open  to  the  eye  or  mind,  clearly 
perceptible,  perfectly  evident  or  manifest;  palpable. 
1635  QUARLES  EmU.  n.  xi.  (1718)  105  My  floor  is  not  so 
flat,  so  fine,  And  has  more  obvious  rubs  than  thine.  1651 
HOBBES  Gout.  «t  Soc.  iii.  8  31.  56  Things  present  are  obvious 
to  the  sense,  things  to  come  to  our  Reason  only.  1691 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  ix.  328  Racked  and  wrested  from  us 
obvious  meaning.  I7a6  LEONI  tr.  Albert? s  Archil.  I.  31/2 
If  you  make  it  in  Winter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Frost  will 
crack  it.  1793  BURKE  Obs.  Conduct  Minority  Wks.  1842  I. 
627  It  appears  obvious  to  me,  that  one  or  the  other  of  those 
two  great  men,  that  is,  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  must  be 
minister.  1805  EUGENIA  DI  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  I.  68  A 
small  palisade,  not  obvious  to  the  sight.  1858  BUCKLE 
Civitiz.  (1873)  II.  viii.  491  His  predecessors  in  this  matter 
had  neglected  their  obvious  duty. 

b.  Zool.  Plainly  distinguishable,  clearly  visible, 
evident,  as  an  obvious  marking  or  strife :  opposed 
to  obscure. 

Obviously  (fbvissli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  + -LY  2.] 
f  1.  By  the  way,  in  passing,  incidentally.    Obs. 
1617-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xlviii.  254  He  that  hath 
inspection  therein  but  by  the  by  and  obviously. 
2.  In  a  clearly  perceptible  manner,  evidently, 
plainly,  manifestly. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  304  Texts  of  holy  Writ 
obviously  writ  or  painted.  1668  HALE  Prtf.  Rolle's  Abridfm. 
b  ij,  Other  matters  more  obviously  deducible  by  Argumenta- 
tion. 1748  Anson's  I'oy.  m.  i.  302  The  other  two  Islands 
were  obviously  enough  incapable  of  furnishing  us  with  any 
assistance.  1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  iii,  Arthur  ..  was 
obviously  in  a  bad  temper. 

Obviousness  U>'bviasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
•)•  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  exposed  or 
open  to ;  openness,  exposure,  liability.  Obs. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  169  According  to  the 
height  of  the  Pole,  nature  of  the  ground,  and  obviousness 
to  Winds,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  362  In 
respect  of  its  vicinity  and  obviousness  to  Observation.  1841 
TRENCH  Parables  xxviii.  (1864)  467  The  obviousness  of  the 
widow  [in  the  East],  .to  all  manner  of  oppressions  and  wrongs. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  clearly  perceptible ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  easily  seen  or  under- 
stood ;  plainness  or  openness  to  the  eye  or  mind. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr,  i.  17  Where  obviousness  and 
easiness  are  awanting  to  know  the  subject.  1704  NORRIS 
Ideal  IVorUi  n.  iii.  158  Some  are  thought  to  write  clearly 
merely  through  the  easiness  and  obviousness  of  their  matter. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  x.  338  Omitting  nothing  on  account  of  its 
seeming  triviality  and  obviousness.  1885  Lam  Times 
LXXVIII.  209/2  It  has  been  remarked,  with  equal  truth 
and  obviousness,  that  [etc.]. 

t  Obvi'SCate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  ob-  (OB- 1  b) 
+  viscdre  to  smear.]  trans.  To  smear  over;  to 
smooth  as  with  a  slimy  coating ;  to  mollify. 

1684  tr.  Banff s  Merc.  Compit.  xix.  833  Sweet  things., 
obviscate  and  blunt  its  saline  Acrimony.  1710  T.  FULLER 
Pharnt.  Extenrp.  35  It  . .  obviscates,  and  mollifies  and 
restrains  their  [fermenting  particles  of  the  blood]  impetuous 
Torrent  in  the  small  Canals. 

t  O'bvolate.w.  Obs.rare-".    [f.'L.ob-  (OB-ib) 
+  volare  to  fly.]     (See  quot.)     So  t  Obrola'tion. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Obvolate,  to  Hie  against.     1658 
PHILLIPS,  Obvolation,  a  flying  against. 

Obvolnte  (>-bv<n'«t),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  obvolftt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  obvolvere :  see  next.]  (See  qnots.) 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xvi.  (1765)  207  Obvolule, 
rowled  against  each  other ;  when  their  respective  Margins 
alternately  embrace  the  strait  Margin  of  the  opposite  Leaf. 
1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  374.  1870  BENTLEY 
Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  143  If  the  half  of  one  conduplicate  leaf 
receives  in  its  fold  the  half  of  another  folded  in  the  same 
manner,  the  vernation  is  half  equitant  or  obvolute.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  139. 

Ob  volution  (pbvfl'a'Jan).  rare.  [ad.  L.  ob- 
volution-em  a  wrapping  round,  enveloping,  n.  of 
action  f.  obvolv!rt :  see  OBVOLVE.]  The  wrapping 
or  folding  of  a  bandage  round  a  limb  ;  also,  t  a 
fold,  twist,  or  turn  (of  something  coiled). 

1578  BANISTER  Hut.  Man  vi.  87  In.  .their  foldes,  wrethes 
obuolutions,  and  Glandules,  so  much  seede  is  contcmetl. 
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1649  lit  i  wi  K  t'nthoniyt.  ii.  x.  234  Although  the  Tongue 

.lutions  and 

iinplii.au.. i,  .  ..  >,-i    it  is    nut.      1857   MAYSI:   /.'j/i-i.    / 
Obvolntio,.  .applied  to  the  •  •>  '  l>andag.es  1)1. 

wrapped  round  any  limb  :  obvululion. 

Obvolutive  (fbtfUfdr),  a.  [f.  L.  obvolul-, 
ppl.  stem  of  obvolvlre  (see  OBVOLUTE)  +  -ivc.J  - 
OBVOLUTE  a.  1886  in  THOMAS  Mrd  Diet. 

Obvolve  (ft>vflv),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  obvohitre 
to  wrap  round,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  c)  +•  vofolre  to  loll.J 

1.  trans.  To  wrap  round,  muffle  up ;  to  disguise. 

1613  COCKKRAM,  Obuolut.to  fold  round  about.  1635  HEY- 
WOOD  Hierarch.  VIII.  497  The  doubtful!  Oracles,  .authingv 
obvolved  leaue.  1651  uiccs  New  Disp.  p  388  Obvolved 
with  an  alien  and  feavorish  odour.  1657  J'OMUNSON  Keuou's 
Disp.  116  Pill  masse. .must  be  obvolved  in  fine  leather. 

•|-  2.  To  cause  to  roll  round  or  revolve.  Obs. 

1649  BULWER  rathmuyot.  ii.  v.  176  His  (the  Muscle's] 
Chords,  .with  a  kind  of  circular  motion  obvolve  or  roll  the 
Eye  to  the  greater  Angle. 

Hence  Obvo-lving  ///.  a.,  wrapping  round; 
spec,  in  Kntom.  (see  quots.). 

i8j6  KIRBY  &  St.Entomol.  IV.  328  Prothorax.  .pbvolving, 
when  there  are  neither  ora  nor  suture  to  separate  it  from  the 
antepectus.  Ibid.  334  Elytra  ..  Obvolvmg,  when  their 
epipleiine  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  toe  sides  of  the 
alitrunk. 

Obvolvent  (/bv^-lvent),  a.  [ad.  L.  obvohient- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  obvolvlre :  see  prec.]  Wrapping 
or  folding  round  ;  obvolving :  see  quot. 

1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  fjlvolvens. ..  Folding  about; 
wrapping  round;  applied  to  remedies.. which  act  by  afford- 
ing mechanical  support,  as  bandages,  etc. :  obvolvcnt. 

Obyte,  -ytt,  obs.  forms  of  OBIT. 

Oc,  var.  Ac  Obs.,  but ;  ME.  pa.  t.  of  ACHE  v. 

|l  Oca  (o»-ka).  Also  9  ocoa.  [Sp.  oca,  a.  Peru- 
vian occa  :  cf.  Gon9alcz  V'ocab.  1608,  262  '  Occa, 
cierta  rayz  llamada  assi '.]  A  name  of  two  South 
American  species  of  Oxalis,  O.  crenata  and  O. 
tuberosa,  cultivated  for  their  tubers,  which  resemble 
potatoes  ;  the  former  also  for  its  acid  leaf-stalks. 

1604  E.  G[RiMSTONE]  D"Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xviii.  261 
The  Papas  and  Ocas  be  the  chiefe  for  nourishment  and 
substance.  1688  SIR  P.  RYCAUT  tr.  Carci/asso's  Peru  vni. 
xii,  There  is  another  sort  which  they  [Peruvians]  call  Oca, 
of  a  very  pleasant  taste ;  it  is  long,  and  thick  as  a  man  t 
little  finger.  1760-71  tr.  Juan  f,  Ulloa's  Yoy.  (ed.  3)  I. 
283.  184!  PRICMARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  431  In  the  hot  plains 
they  planted  maize,  and  the  occa,  or  oxalis.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Pertiv.  Bark  113  Rows  of  Indian  girls ..  were 
sitting  in  the  plaza  before  their  little  heaps  of  chuitus,  ocas, 
potatoes,  and  other  provisions. 

Ocam,  obs.  form  of  OAKUM. 

Ocarina  (pkarfna).  [f.  It.  oca  goose  (in  ref.  to 
its  shape)  +  -INA  ».]  A  simple  kind  of  musical 
instrument  consisting  of  a  somewhat  egg-shaped 
terra-cotta  body  with  a  whistle-like  mouthpiece  and 
finger-holes ;  its  notes  are  soft  and  sonorous,  but 
it  has  little  compass  ;  it  is  made  in  several  «izes  to 
produce  variety  of  tone. 

[1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  T.,  Ocarine  (It.),  a 
series  of  seven  musical  instruments  made  of  terra  cotta. 
pierced  with  small  holes,  invented  by  a  company  of  per- 
formers calling  themselves  the  Mountaineers  of  the  Apen- 


132  Ducks  and  geese,  which  are  to  the  loudest ..  Cochin 
China,  what  an  ocarina  is  to  a  flageolet.  1893  Nation 
(N.  Y.)  16  Feb.  129/3  A  single  player  with  fife  or  ocarina. 

Occacion,  obs.  f.  OCCASION;  var.  OCCATION  Obs. 

Occtean,  obs.  form  of  OCKAN. 

t  OcCtB'Cate,  v.  Obs.  Also -ceo-.  [f.L.occxcat1-, 
ppl.  stem  of  occsecare  or  obcxcare  to  blind,  f.  ob- 
(OB-  i  b)  +  CKcare,  f.  <ra*«.t.bHnd  :  cf.  OBC^CATE  a. 

The  form  in  occ-  is  more  in  accordance  with  L.  analogies ; 
but  that  in  obc-  appears  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  med. 
L.  as  well  as  in  Eng.  derivatives.) 

trans.  To  blind.     Hence  t  Ooowcated  ppl.  a. 

1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Ckarac.,  Gd.  Old  Cause  (.1860)  60  Like 
an  occaxated  Tobit.     1664  H.  MORE  Synopsis  Prof*.  532 
Whereas  God  is  said,  .to  occzcate  the  Jews,  or  deceive  ll 
prophets,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  permission  of  these 

t Occaca-tion.  Obs.  Also  -ceo-:  see  also 
OBOSCATION.  [ad.  late  L.  occgcation-tm,  n.  of 
action  f.  L.  occxcarc :  see  prec.]  The  action  of 
blinding  ;  a  blinded  condition. 

1608-11  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Mtdit.  5  57  It  is  an  additioi 
the  misery  of  this  inward  occaxation,  that  it  is  ever  joyn« 
with  a  secure  confidence.      1691   tr.  Euiilianne  s  Frauds 
Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  137  O  stupendous  occaxation. 

t  Occallated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  L-  otcal- 
Idt-us  having  a  hard  skin,  callous,  pa.  pple.  of 
*occallare  (f.  ob-  (OB-  I  b)  +  callum  hard  skin) 


:LLirs, 


+  -ED!.]    (See  qnot.)     Hence  t  Occalla-tion. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Occallated,  brawnie,  hard.   1658  PHIL 
Decollation,  a  making  hard  like  brawn. 

Occam,  obs.  form  of  OAKUM. 

Occamism  (pkamiz'm).    [f.  name  Occam  o 
Ockham  +  -ISM.]     The  doctrine  or  system  of 
English  scholastic  philosopher,  William  of  Occam, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  ijth  c.,  called 
later  times  the  '  Invincible  Doctor  . 

0,-ram  was  i  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  but  rejected 
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that  genera]  ideas  have  no  objective  reality  out  of  the  mind 
but  are  merely  a  product  of  abstraction.  His  teachings  pre 
pared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  scholasticism. 

Hence  O  ccamist,  O  ccamite,  a  disciple  or  fol- 
lower of  Occam ;  Occam!  stic  a. 

1579  FULKE  Ref.  Rastel-js?  Brawlings  between  the  Tho- 
mists,  and  Scotists,  Albertists,  Occamists.  1657  BAXTER 
\l'iiiding-sheet  Pop.  §  14  They  differ  in  many  hundred 
points,  as  the  writings  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  Thomists,  and 
Scot  ists,  and  Ockamists..  do  declare.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist. 
Lit.  i.  iii.  §  69  Masters  of  arts  were  bound  by  oath  never  to 
teach  Ockhamism.  18747.  H-  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects,  Occamites, 
the  school  of  English  Nominalists,  or  rather  the  revivers  oi 
Nominalism,  who  followed  William  of  Occham's  lead  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  whose  opposition  to 
Realism  brought  about  the  decline  of  scholastic  philosophy. 

Occamy  (p'kami).  Forms :  6  ochamie,  ook 
amie,  oocam,  8  ochimy,  8-9  ookamy,  oceamy, 
(ockumy).  [A  corrupt  form  of  alcomye,  alcamy, 
ALCHEMY.]  A  metallic  composition  imitating 
silver :  cf.  ALCHEMY  3.  Also  attrib.  anAJig. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  N  ij  b,  A  tongue  of  copper 
or  ochamie  (meerely  counterfeiting  silver)  such  as  organe 
pipes  and  Serjeants  maces  are  made  of.  1713  STEELE  Guard. 
No.  26  p  i  This  thimble  and  an  oceamy  spoon.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Ochitttyt  a  mixed  base  metal.  1857  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Nonn. 
fy  Eng.  1 1.  839  The  dawning  spirit  of  conventional  honour 
gilding  the  ockamy  shield  of  Chivalry.  1864  N.  <$•  Q.  3rd  Ser. 
V.  410  This  occamy  of  ridicule  elaborated  by  three  of  the 
verbal  alchemists  of  the  day. 
Ocear,  obs.  form  of  OCHRE,  OCKER. 
fOcca'Se.  Obs.  rare.  [acl.  L.  occas-iis  a  falling, 
going  down,  setting,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  occidHre  to  fall 
down,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  a)  +  cadlre  to  fall.]  Falling,  fall. 
1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  v.  xciv,  He  lights  in  Lemnos, 
nor  can  Vulcan  die  By  this  occase.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renmt's 
Disp.  323  A  small  . .  seed  . .  follows  upon  the  occase  of  its 
flowers. 

Occasion  (f'k^'-gan),  sbl  Also  4-5  -ioun, 
-youn,  5  -ione,  5-6  -yon(e,  (5  -cion,  6  -oyon, 
-tyon,  6-7  -tion).  [ad.  L.  occasion-em  falling  (of 
things)  towards  (each  other),  juncture,  opportunity, 
motive,  reason,  pretext,  in  late  L.  also  cause ;  n. 
of  action  f.  occidlre  (see  prec.) ;  in  F.  occasion 
(1 2-1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  a  learned  form,  which 
at  length  displaced  the  popularly  descended  OF. 
ocheison,  ochison,  ochoison,  north.  Fr.  okeson,  okison, 
ocaison,  etc.,  also  OF.  achais-,  acheis-,  aches-,  achis- 
un,  -on,  etc.,  an-,  encheison,  etc.,  'occasion,  cause, 
reason,  motive,  accusation,  accident,  circumstance ', 
whence  the  ME.  forms  ACHESOUN,  ANCHESOUN, 
ENCHEASON,  CHESOUN.] 

I.  L  A  falling  together  or  juncture  of  circum- 
stances favourable  or  suitable  to  an  end  or  pur- 
pose, or  admitting  of  something  being  done  or 
effected ;  an  opportunity,  f  In  early  use  esp.  in 
pregnant  sense,  Opportunity  of  attacking,  of  fault- 
finding, or  of  giving  or  taking  offence;  a  'handle' 
against  a  person.  To  take  occasion,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  (to  do  something). 

1381  WYCLIF  2  Kings  v.  7  Takith  heed  and  seeth,  that 
occasiouns  [Vulg.  occasiones]  he  sechith  aseyns  me.  —  2  Cor. 
xi.  12  That  that  I  do,  and  I  schal  do,  that  I  kitte  awey  the 
occasioun  of  hem,  that  wolen  occasioun.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  JEsop  i.  iv,  Men  ..  sekynge  occasion  to  doo  some  harme 
and  dommage  to  the  good.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
'531)  17  b,  All  this  he  dyd  to  gyuevs  anoccasyonof  reuerent 
familiarite. 


comparison.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  345  Till  fitter 
occasion  of  revenge  offered  it  selfe.  1660  PEPYS  Diary 
6  Dec.,  I  took  occasion  to  go  up  and  to  bed  in  a  pet.  1703 
J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  230  We  take  all  pos- 
sible  care  to  avoid  giving  occasions.  1779  J.  MOORE  View 
Soc.  Fr.^i-jZa)  I.  i.  2,  I  now  seize  the  first  occasion  of  com- 


we  may  take  occasion  to  correct  an  error  which  occurred  at 
P.  582.  1879  FROUDE  Cssar  ix.  103  Occasions  of  war  had 
been  caught  at  with  rich  communities. 

b.  Personified  as  a  female  bald  behind ;  esp.  in 

to  take  occasion  by  the  forelock :  see  FORELOCK  j/5.2  3. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  v.  ii,  Begin  betimes ;  occa' 

sion  s  bald  behind.      1606  BRYSKETT  Cm.  Life  o  If  he  may 

once  lay  hold  vpon  that  locke,  which,  men  say,  Occasion 

Mi' 

We  can  escape  even  now,  So  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  the 
hair.  1851  TENNYSON  To  the  Queen  31  To  take  Occasion  bv 
the  hand. 

2.  A  juncture  or  condition  of  things,  an  occur- 
rence, fact,  or  consideration,  affording  ground  for 
an  action  or  a  state  of  mind  or  feeling ;  a  reason, 
ground ;  also,  in  pregnant  sense,  good  or  adequate 
reason  :  =  CAUSE  sb.  3,  3  b. 

t  Occasion  why  =  '  reason  why ' ;  cf.  cause  why,  CAUSE  sb. 
3C.  ^Evil  occasion, inducement  to  sin. '  offence ',  'stumbling- 
block  '  (=  Gr.  <r«ai-JaAor  in  N.  T.). 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  994  Dido,  And  shortly  tolde  al 
the  occasion  Why  Dido  come  in-to  that  Region.  1489  CAX- 
TON Faytes  of  A.  i.  vii.  17  Be  not  moeued  for  lytyl  occasion. 
JS»3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxxxvii.  164  Tyll  nowe  there 


was  none  occasion  why.  1526  TINDALE  Matt,  xviii.  7  Wi 
be  unto  the  world  because  of  evill  occasions,  It'id.  8  Yff  thj 
honde  or  thy  fote  geve  the  occasion  of  evyll.  1594  La 
Priniaud.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  3  We  shall  at  the  least  giue  them 
occasion  to  thinke  more  seriously  of  their  error.  1613  K 
HILL  Pathm.  Piety  Pref.,  If  ever  people  . .  had  occasion  to 
praise  God,  we  are  they.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  35  By 
degrees,  upon  small  occasion  he  beheaded  and  stranglec 
most  of  them.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St.  Aff.  Wks.  1755  II.  i 
210  What  occasions  the  ministry  may  have  given  for  this 
coldness.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxxvii.  278 
I  beg  your  pardon . .  for  having  given  you  occasion  to  reminc 
me  of  the  date  of  your  last.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  ff  Mus 
vii.  141  One  of  the  first  Efforts  of  a  growing  Politeness  is  to 
avoid  all  Occasions  of  Offence.  1843  DICKENS  Christmas 
Carol  ii,  The  occasion  of  its  using . .  a  great  extinguisher  for 
a  cap. 

t  b.  A  pretext ;  an  excuse.  Obs. 
1388  WYCLIF  Phil.  i.  18  The  while  on  al  maner,  ethir  bi  oc- 
casioun ['L.^eroccasionein},  ethir  bi  treuthe,  Crist  is  schewid. 
1444  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  no/i  That  none  of  the  saide  officers 
. .  be  occasion  or  under  colour  of  her  Offices  take  none  other 
thing.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  13  Delay, . .  Whose  manner 
was  all  passengers  to  stay  And  entertaine  with  her  occasions 
sly.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  iv.  Wks.  (1847)  286  All  this. .was 
but  a  mere  colour  and  occasion  taken  of  his  resolved  absence 
from  the  parliament. 

3.  An  occurrence  leading  to  some  result ;  hence, 
generally,  That  which  produces  an  effect :  =  CAUSE 
sb.  i.  Const,  of,  -^that.  To  give  occasion  to,  to 
give  rise  to,  to  occasion. 

1382  WYCLIF  Josh.  xxii.  25  Bi  this  occasioun  ?oure  sones 
shulen  tunic  awey  oure  sones  fro  the  dreed  of  the  Lord. 
c  1402  LYDC;.  Comfl.  BI.  Knt.  165  Thought  &  seknesse  were 
occasioun  That  he  thus  lay  in  lamentacioun.  1560  DAUstr. 
SleidanesComm,  49 b,  Heresies. .to  the  reprochof  Christ, . . 
or  the  which  may  be  an  occasion  of  sedition.  1669  MARVELL 
Let.  Mayor  of '#«//Wks.  1776!.  112  The  crowd  of  business 
. .  obliging  us  to  sit  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  . .  which 
indeed  is  the  occasion  that  I  have  the  less  vigor  left  at  night. 
1718  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  ii.  205  The  expulsion  of 
the  Shepherds  by  the  Kings  of  Thebais  was  the  occasion 
that  the  Philistines  were  so  numerous  in  the  days  of  Saul. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  141  p  10  A  mistake  which  had 
given  occasion  to  a  burst  of  merriment.  1859  TENNYSON 
Geraint  233  A  little  vext  at  losing  of  the  hunt,  A  little  at 
the  vile  occasion. 

b.  Something  that  contributes  to  produce  an 
effect,  by  providing  the  opportunity  for  the  efficient 
cause  to  operate ;  a  subsidiary  or  incidental  cause. 
Distinguished  from  cause  =  'efficient  cause'  (CAUSE 
sb.  S). 

[i«i  T.  WILSON  Logike  I.  I  iij,  Those  causes,  that  are 
fetched  farre  of,  and  beeyng  but  halfe  causes,  partly  and  by 
the  waye,  geue  onely  the  occasion.]  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  n.  x.  §  3  It  [medicine]  considereth  causes  of  diseases, 
with  the  occasions  or  impulsions,  r  1705  BERKELEY  Coin- 
mon-pl.  Bk.  in  Fraser  Life  (1871)  430  What  means  Cause 
as  distinguish 'd  from  Occasion?  Nothing  but  a  being  which 
wills,  when  the  effect  follows  the  volition.  1854  DEO.UINCEY 
Aiitobiog.  Sk.,  Coleridge  II.  224  Such  were  the  causes  ;  but 
the  immediate  occasion  of  his  departure . .  was  the  favourable 
opportunity,  .of  migrating  in  a  pleasant  way.  1860  MANSEL 


though  it  is  never  the  cause  of  the  action  of  a  Court  of  Law 
is  the  occasion  of  it. 

c.  A  person  who  causes  or  brings  about  some- 
thing ;  esp.  one  who  does  so  incidentally. 

a  1548  Hr.u.Chron.,Hen.  VII '37  He  suspected  y'Geralde 
erle  of  Kyldare  . .  was  the  cause  and  occasion  yl  he  had  no 
succoures  nor  ayde  sent  to  him.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec. 
Intell.  vL  (1628)  185  The  Queene  of  English  blood  royal,  was 
occasion  that  the  depressed  English  nation  was  raised  againe 
vnto  honor  and  credit.  1680  Establ.  Test  39  He  will  not 
Forget  those  who  have  been  the  occasions,  .of  cruelty.  1711 
STEELE  Sped.  No.  136  P  3  He  was  the  Occasion  that  the 
Muscovites  kept  their  Fire  in  so  soldier-like  a  manner.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  xxiv.  255  Vain  hope— if  all  the  evil  was 
ordained . .  And  we  the  poor  occasion. 

fd.  The  action  of  causing  or  occasioning.  Also 
trans/.  That  which  is  caused  or  occasioned. 

"  '533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  531  He  made  his  complayntis, 
now  by  the  occasyon  of  duke  Huon  of  Burdeaux,  he  had 
loste  .liii.  of  his  nephues.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Comm. 
276  They  saye  it  is  to  be  imputed,  partly  to  their  owne 
errour,  partly  to  the  occasion  of  others.  1598  B.  JONSON 
Ev.  Man  in  ffum.  iv.  viii,  Without  adjection  of  your 
Assistance  or  Occasion.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  178  O 
that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husbands  occa- 
sion, let  her  neuer  nurse  her  childe  her  selfe. 

1 4.  That  which  gives  rise  to  discussion  or  con- 
sideration ;  the  subject  treated  or  debated.  Obs. 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  91  In  the  forepart  of  this  book 
1  naue  written  more  at  large  vpon  the  same  occasion.  1618 
BP.  LLANDAFF  Let.  to  Alp.  Catiterb.  in  Hales  Gold.  Rem., 
Since  this  time  the  Synod  hath  been  somewhat  warmed ; 
for  before  we  were  held  with  small  occasions.  1651  Fuller's 
Abel  Rediv.,  Melancthon  (1867)  I.  279  Telling  them  that  in 
a  general  council  all  occasions,  defendings,  opinions  and 
judgments  ought  to  be  free. 

U.  5.  A  juncture  of  circumstances  requiring 
or  calling  for  action;  necessity  or  need  arising 
from  circumstances.  Const,  for  (f  of)  or  inf. 

1576  FLEMING  Pamfl.  Epist.  278  Tell  me  (good  friende) 
what  occasion  constrained  you,  to  seeke  accesse  hether? 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  ,i.  74  when  he  had  occasion  to 
be  seene.  He  was  but  as  the  Cuckow  is  in  lune,  Heard,  not 
7j'"4-°n,  "':  L  '9  Hauing  great  and  instant 


.-       ,   '  ,  .  -  . 

no  Occasion  for  him.    i^i ;  H.  WALPOLE  Vertex  Anted. 
Paint.  (1786)  II.  235  Having  frequent  occasion  to  make  use 


of  enamel.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xv. 
129  The  corrector  ..  scarcely  had  occasion  to  alter  a  word. 
1884  Illustr.  Lond.  News  27  Sept.  291/2  There  is  no  occasion 
to  call  in  the  magicians,  and  the  astrologers.  1885  Law 
Times  LXXIX.  150/1  Every  lawyer  who  has  had  occasion 
to  thread  the  labyrinth  of  the  statutes  under  which  London 
is  governed. 

f  b.  A  particular,  esp.  a  personal,  need,  want, 
or  requirement.  Chiefly  in  //.  =  needs,  require- 
ments. Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  L  130  My  purse,  my  person,  my 
extreamest  meanes  Lye  all  vnlock'd  to  your  occasions.  1665 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  174  Seeing  the  People  cut  them 
into  many  sluces,  and  divert  the  stream  to  serve  their  occa- 
sions. 1740  J.  CLARKE  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  171  The  Latin 
Tongue  wants  Words  to  answer  a  great  many  of  our  modern 
Occasions.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  m.  vii,  He  had  not  a 
shilling  left  to  spare  from  his  own  occasions.  1795  NELSON 
ip  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  57  A  total  deprivation  of 
sight  for  every  common  occasion  in  life  is  the  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  part  of  the  crystal  of  my  right  eye.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hnm.  Life  (1826)  v.  Concl.,  I  hope 
you  can  contrive  to  suit  them  to  my  occasions. 

1 6.  That  which  one  has  need  to  do  ;  necessary 
business  ;  a  matter,  piece  of  business,  business 
engagement.  Chiefly  in//.,  Affairs,  business.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  7'rav.  28  No  interpleading  was  there 
of  opposite  occasions.  1607  Statutes  in  Hist.  Wakefield 
Gram.  Sc/t.  (1892)  57  Sucche  as  ..  have  occasion  with  the 
governours.  1609  ^V.  Riding  Kec.  (1884)  I.  173  They  going 
about  their  occasions.  1636  JLARL  OF  MANCHESTEK  in  Bnc- 
clench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  276  My  occasions  are 
so  many  as  I  know  not  whether  they  will  give  me  any  leave 
to  see  the  country  this  summer.  1679  G.  R.  tr.  Boyatuau's 
T/ieat.  World  i.  41  They  employed  themselves  about  their 
lawful  occasions,  a  1713  ELLWOOD  Aittobiog.  (1714)  70  You 
are  discharged,  and  may  take  your  Liberty,  to  go  about 
your  Occasions.  1783  NELSON  28  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp,  (1845) 

I.  83  Six  months  leave  of  absence,  to  go  to  Lisle,  In  France, 
on  my  private  occasions.    1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.)  Leech  of 
Folkest.,  Betake  thy  self  to  thy  lawful  occasions. 

t  b.  //.  Necessities  of  nature.  Obs. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  156  Where  they  do  all 
occasions,  leaving  their  Excrements  there.     1755  SMOLLETT 

£«i'jr.  iv.  xx,  My  master  Don  Quixote  . .  eats,  drinks,  and 
>es  his  occasions  like  other  men.     1789  M.  MADAN  tr.  Per-, 
sins  (1795)  38  note,  It  was  unlawful  to  do  their  occasions  or 
to  make  water  in  any  sacred  place. 

III.  1 7.  A  juncture  of  circumstances  (in  itself)  ; 
the  falling  out  or  happening  of  anything;  a  casual 
occurrence  ;  an  event,  incident,  circumstance,  Obs. 
1534  ELYOT  Doctr.  Princes  gb,  Dooe  thou  nothyng  in 
furie,  sens  other  men  knowe  what  time  and  occasion  is 
meetest  for  the.  1602  Si  R  R.  BOYLE  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers 
Ser.  IL  (1887)  I.  41  Since  my  last  hear  is  growne  no  occasion 
worthy  the  advertising,  a  1649  WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1853) 

II.  308  There  fell  out  at  this  time  a  very  sad  occasion. 
fb.   gen.    The   falling   out   or    happening    of 

things  or  events ;  the  course  of  events  or  circum- 
stances.    Obs. 

IS9S  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  125  With-hold  thy  speed,  dreadful! 
Occasion ;  O  make  a  league  with  me,  'till  I  haue  pleas'd 
My  discontented  Peeres.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  72  Wee 
see  which  way  the  Streame  of  Time  doth  runne,  And  are 
enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  there,  By  the  rough  Torrent 
of  Occasion. 

8.  A  particular  casual  occurrence  or  juncture ; 
a   case   of   something   happening;    the   time,   or 
one  of  the  times,  at  which  something  happens; 
a  particular  time  marked  by  some  occurrence  or 
by  its  special  character,      f  Formerly  sometimes 
in  more  general  sense,  A  case,  an  instance. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  116  Hearyng  the  king  upon  an 
occasion  to  talke  of  breade.  1573  J.  SANDFORD  Hours 
Recreat,  (1576)  121  When  there  were  deade  at  Milan  ..  cer- 
tayne  noble., yong  men,  Alciato  made  upon  that  occasion., 
these  wittie  verses.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.L.  v.  ii.  143  Vpon  the 
next  occasion  that  we  meete.  1693  EVELYN  Dela  Quint. Compl. 
Card.  I.  37  It  ought  to  have  a  Ballustre  with  some  Steps  to 
come  down  into  that  Garden,  which  is  an  Ornament  to  be 
wish'd  for  in  such  Occasions.  1707  Curios,  in  Hvsb.  $  Card. 
145  Thus  argues  Boyle  in  several  Occasions.  1748  HARTLEY 
Observ.  Man  i.  ii.  218  These  Muscles  drawing  the  Eye  out 
on  eminent  Occasions.  1781  COWPER  Friendship  148  Some- 
times occasion  brings  to  light  Our  friend's  defect  long  hid 
from  sight.  1834  MEDWIN  Anglerin  Wales  II.  24  Till  that 
occasion,  I  never  had  known  what  terror  really  was.  1883 
At/ttnaeum  8  Sept.  305/1  An  article  of  his  appearing  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Gogol.  Mod.  On  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  — — . 

9.  An  event  or  function  of  some  special  kind. 

a.  A  religious  function  or  ceremonial ;  in  Scot- 
land, aCommunion  service ;  the  annual,  half-yearly, 
or  quarterly  sacramental  season,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1789  A,  WILSON  Poems  $  Lit.  Prose  i.  (1876)  29  It  has  been 
our  custom,  on  the  Tuesday's  night  after  our  Occasion,  to  be 
learty  over  a  pint.  1803  A.  PRINGLE  Serm.  fy  Lett.  (.1840) 
190  Our  autumn  occasions  had  been  good  times  to  many. 
1844  Sage's  Wks.  I.  368  note.  They  [servants]  were  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  a  certain  number  of  fairs  and  occasions  or 
sacraments  during  the  year.  1892  C.  G.  M^CRIE  Worship 
Preslyt.  Scot.  311  The  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
upon  what  are  styled  '  occasions '.  1900  CHARLOTTE  HAN- 
IURY  in  Autobiog.  (1901)  xv.  224  When  the  Home-going  is, 
'.  want  to  say.  .'by  desire '—no  flowers;..  Also  I  would  much 
wish  a  Church  of  England  occasion. 

b.  A  special  ceremony  or  celebration ;   a  (  func- 
ion ' ;  an  *  event '.     Chiefly  colloq. 

1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life.  Culture  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  374 
Ceep  the  town  for  occasions,  but  the  habits  should  be  formed 
o  retirement.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iii,  These  occasions 
eem  to  go  off  tolerably  well  without  me,  Pussy.  Mod.  It 
was  a  great  occasion. 


OCCASION. 

IV.  I'krascs  and  Comb.  10.  t  a.  By  occasion 
of,  through  the  (incidental)  operation  or  agency 
of'-  by  reason  of;  on  account  of;  because  of.  By 
occasion  that,  for  the  reason  that,  because.  Obs. 

,410  Rolls  ofl'arlt.  IV.  346/2  Be  occasion  of  the  selde 
.liversile  ctlM  tr.  DC  ImitatiniK  i.  xvi.  18  What  euery 
man  verily  is,  best, i>  shewid  by  occasion  of  aduersltc. 
<:  1460  FOB 


bvshoiis  en  mcni*t   * • *--•-•••  — —  — - 

batha  met  that  tyme  together.     16.3  PURCHAS  Ptlgr.wage 

14) '  U4  They  which  by  occasion  of  lournymg  or  unclean- 
Lesse  could  not  now  celebrate  the  Pas«over.  .667  PEPVS 
Diary  15  May,  The  wrong  the  credit  of  this  office  has 
received  by  this  rogue's  occasion. 

b.  f  Ry  occasion,  by  chance,  casually,  incident- 
ally \obs.).  On  or  upon  occasion  (f*y  occasions), 
its  occasion  or  opportunity  arises;  now  and  then, 
occasionally.  On  or  upon  (\by)  occasion  of,  m 
casual  or  incidental  connexion  with. 

1560  Ilvrs  tr.  SleManc's  Comin.  378  A  few  dales  after, 
lohnSleidane,  by  occasion  of  talkc  spake  of  the  same  to  the 
Fmperours  Ambauadour.  156"  COOPER  Ansvi. Priv. Masse 
(1850)  46  One  of  the  copies  of  this  answer  by  occasion  .. 
lighted  into  my  hands,  c  1585  R.  BROWNE  Answ.  Cart. 
writ-fit  3  The  prayers  may  be  ..  left  off  by  occasions:  as 
wh.'-n  the  Minister  is  to  preach.  1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  III. 
i.  rso  Nay,  I  can  gleeke  vpon  occasion.  <ti649  WINTHROP 
Hist.  New  Eng.  (1853)  1 1.  26  Mr.  Peter  by  occasion  preached 
one  Lord's  daf  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677) .24  P«>y 
Islands  ..  which  ..  environ,  and  in  a  sort  defend  her  upon 
occasion.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  136  f  3  Upon  occasion  of 
the  mention  of  the  Battle  of  Pultowa,  I  could  not  forbear 
giving  an  Account  [etc.].  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Lit. 
(1858)  I.  App.  K.  369  On  occasion  of  these  grants  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add  a  few  remarks.  1884  W.  E.  NORRIS  Thtrlfy 
Hall  ix,  She  could  be  extremely  generous  upon  occasion. 

11.  For  (on,  upoii}  one's  occasion,  on  one's  ac- 
count, for  one's  sake. 

1656  KRAMHALL  Ref  lie.  v.  221  Had  they  not  reason  to  well- 
come  them,  .who  were  come  only  upon  their  occasion?  1856 
EMERSON  Kng .  Traits  iii.  41  The  traveller . .  reads  quietly  the 
Times  newspaper,  which  . .  seems  to  have  machinizcd  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  his  occasion.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  /  rof/i. 
388  Whoso  amcndeth  not  on  occasion  of  others,  others  shall 
be  amended  on  occasion  of  him. 

12.  Comb.,  as  occasion-giver. 
1568  GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  113  Stephen 

the  occasion  gever  of  all  the  tumults. 

1*  Occa'sion,  sb.l  Obs.  rare,  [a 
(see  prec.),  taken  as  n.  of  action  of  occidlrc  in 
sense  '  to  go  down,  set',  for  which  the  actual  L.  word 
was  occasiis.]  Setting  (of  the  sun). 

ISM  BELLENDEN  Lay  I.  (1822)  87  Ane  htil  afore  the  occa- 
siotmof  the  son.  Ibid.  171  Now  was  the  sonne  fast  tending 
to  his  occasion. 

Occasion  (fit<'S*i),  v.  [(.  OCCASION  s6.\; 
=  F.  occasionner  to  cause,  occasion  (15*  c.  in 
Godef.  Compl^  ;  cf.  OF.  occasions  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with,  to  accuse;  med.L.  occasion/ire  to  burden 
with  occasional  taxes.] 

f  1.  trans.   To  give  occasion  to  (a  person) ;   to 
induce  by  affording  an  opportunity  or  a  ground ; 
to  urge  or  impel  by  circumstances;  also,  to  do 
this  habitually  ;  hence,  to  habituate,  accustom. 
a.  to  a  course  of  action.   Obs. 

1530  Proper  Dyalcge  in  Rede  me,  etc.  (Arb.)  134  By  the 
nes  wherof  I  &  suche  other.. are  occasioned  to  theft  or 


.  which  had  bene 


\,.  occasion-em 


meanes  weo  .. 

murder.  154*  UDALL  Erasnt.  Par.  Luke  xix.  156  This  is 
thy  daie,  in  whiche  thou  art  occasioned  to  emendemente. 
a  isss  LATI.MER  Sena.  *  Rent.  (1845)  243  That  ye.  .do.  .the 
best  that  you  can  to  occasion  your  parishioners  to  peace. 
1684  1  MATHER  Remark.  Proviii.  i.  (1890)  4  My  children.. 
poor  souls,  whom  I  had  occasioned  to  such  an  end  in  ,  their 
tender  years,  when  as  they  could  scarce  be  sensible  of  death. 
t  b.  to  do  something  (passing  into  2  b).  Obs. 
1538  COVERDALE  If.  Test.  Ded.,  Such  ignorant  bodies.. 
shall  through  this  small  labour  be  occasioned  to  attain  unto 
more  knowledge.  1563  Homilies  11.  fastinf  (1859)  294 
Fasting  was  one  of  the  meanes  whereby  Almighty  Ood 
occasioned  to  alter  the  thing  which  hee  had  purposed  con- 
cerning Ahab.  1590  RECURRE,  etc.  Cr.  Artes  (1640)  405  To 
occasion  you  to  study  the  better,  I  will  leave  this  doubt 
wK.lly  to  your  owne  search.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst. 
i.  iv.  §  13.  225  Aristotle  ..was  not  occasioned  to  do  that  .. 
because  it  was  a  Doctrine  then  Generally  Received,  but 
only  because  he  had  a  mind,  odiously  to  impute  such  athmg 
to  the  Pythagoreans. 

2.  To  be  the  occasion  or  cause  of  (something)  ; 
to  give  ground  for,  give  rise  to,  cause,  bring 
about,  esp.  in  an  incidental  or  subsidiary  manner 
(cf.  OCCASION  sa.1  3  b). 

a.  With  simple  obj.     (Sometimes  also  with  in- 
direct personal  obj.^i 
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thing'  to  be  or  to  do  something ;   in  pats.  To  be 
caused  or  constrained  by  circumstances. 

1610  I'.MVS  K'fc.  (1630^413,  1  am  occasioned  here  to  meet 
a  pecuish  and  vncharltable  people.  1717  tr.  Freuer't  I'oy. 
77  When  any  Man  happens  to  have  a  violent  Fall,  wlii.  h 
occasions  him  to  bleed  at  the  None.  i8o«  M  AR.  Knetwonii 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiv.  109  This  occasioned  him  to  be  much 
in  the  shop.  1849  GROTK  Greece  n.  Iv.  (1802)  V.  53  It  occa- 
sioned them  to  make  indignant  remonstrance. 

t  c.  To  give  (one)  reason  to  go,  to  take  (one). 
1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  i,  \  have  stretch 'd  my  legs  up 
Tottenham  Hil  to  overtake  you,  hoping  your  businesse  may 
occasion  you  towards  Ware. 

f  3.  To  employ  for  one's  occasions  or  needs,  to 
make  use  of.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1631  S?r.i.MK.f!ffist.Sacri/efe(i6cjB'i  202, 1  know  a  Merchant- 
man ..  that  bought  the  Contents  of  two  noble  Libraries  for 
40-v.  a  piece . .  this  stuff  hath  he  occasioned  instead  of  Grey 
Paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  Years  [A  guot. 
from  Bale,  •who  has  occupied). 
t4.  The  pa.  pple.  was  formerly  used  to  intro- 
duce the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  preceding  fact ; 
occasioned  by,  in  consequence  of.  Obs. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  47  [The  ship!  sunke  and  was 
swallowed  by  the  Sands,  occasioned  by  a  hole,  neglected  by 
the  Carpenter.  Ibid.  185  Some  of  which. .were  drowned, 
unable  to  swim  to  shore  occasioned  by  age,  and  violent 
course  of  the  Sea.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbeuhes  (1673)  27  Our 
locks  too . .  will  rust  in  the  wards . .  and  all  this  occasion  d  by 
the  moistness  of  the  Air.  ijas  DE  FOE  I  'cy.  round  World 
(1840)  1 17  The  Indians'  dwellings,  .were  all  at  a  distance  from 
the  river,  occasioned  . .  by  the  rivers  overflowing  the  flat 
grounds  near  its  banks. 

Hence  Ooea'sioning  vol.  sb.  a.na.ppl.a. 
1631  StarChamo.  Cases  (Camden)  144  M'  Broughton  and 
M' Young  were  both  to  be  sentenced,  the  one  for  makingc 
the  disturbance,  and  the  other  for  occasioning  of  it.  1683 
Brit. Spec.  1 88  An  easy  Excise.. upon  such  Commodities, as 
naturally  tend  to  the  occasioning  of  Pride,  Idleness,  Luxury. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Kiog.  Lit.  50  He  admits  five  agents,  or 
occasioning  causes. 

Occa-sionable,  a.  rare.  [(.  OCCASION  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  occasioned  or  caused ; 
likely  to  be  occasioned. 

a  1677  BARROW Ser,n.  Wks.  1686  III.  xiii.  143  This  Practice 
will  fence  us  against  immoderate  displeasure  occasionablc  by 
mens  hard  opinions. 

Occasional  (<>k3-;?3nal),  a.  (so.)  [f.  OCCASION 
j^.l  +  -AL  ;  cf.  late  L.  occasidnaliter  as  occasion 
arises,  F.  occasionnd  (i7'8  in  Dirt,  stead.).] 

fl.  That  happens  or  arises  casually  or  inci- 
dentally; casual.  Obs. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  100  The  stealyng  of  their  Apples, 
and  their  other  occasional!  danimages.  1654  iARL  MONM. 
tr.  Bentivoglio's  Ir'arrs  of  Flanders  362  He  said. ..that  the 
tumults.. might  be  caused  by  some  occasional  confusion. 

2.  Happening  or  operating  on  some  particular 
occasion;  limited  to  specific  occasions;  arising 
out  of,  required  by,  or  made  for,  the  occasion. 

Occasional  Conformity,  Conformist:  sec  CONFORMITY  3, 
CONFORMIST  2;  ^Occasional  till  =  Occasional  Conformity 
BilL  Occasional  cause  combines  the  meanings  operating 
on  a  particular  occasion'  and  'serving  as  an  occasion  or 
secondary  cause ' :  see  quots.  under  sense  4,  and  cf.  O< 

S'ai63iSMDoNNE  in  Select.  (1840)  27  For  other  occasional 
point?,  the  Church  had  need  of  a  continual  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  1661  HEVLIN  Hist.  Re/.  II.  35  The  sacrifice 
of  Noah  as  it  was  remarkable,  so  it  was  occasional  1677 
W.  HUBBARD  ffarratire  l.  (1865)  247J  By  his  occasional 
going  from  the  Sermon,  being  forced  thereunto  by  rt 
Extremity  of  the  Toothach.  .17"  SWIFT  Lett.  III.  265 
They  say  the  Occasional  bill  is  brought  to-day  into  the 
houi  of  Vds.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IK  If.  f^^M^f* 


OCCASIONALLY. 

1759  Ann.  Reg.  140  That  the  occasional  prouoM  take  all 
possible  care  thai  order .- be  observed.  1771  in /'»/r-.  Lett. 
Lit.  MaluKtbury.i^-j^  1. 333  AnoccaMonafmaidof  Louiu't, 
who  supplies  the  place  of  her  own  when  »h«  is  abtcnt  with 
Gertrude.  1785  PALF.Y Mor.  I'kiloi.  (1818)  II. 430 LOOM  rank, 
of  occasional  and  newly- levied  troops,  a  1859  MACAI  LAV 
Hist.  f.nf.  xxiiL  V.  14  I  he  occasional  toldier  U  no  match 
for  the  professional  soldier. 

3.  Happening  as  an  occasion  presents  itself,  but 
without  certainty  or  regularity ;  taking  place, 
occurring,  or  met  with  now  and  then. 

1630  (implied  in  OCCASIONALLY  3!.  01715  BURNKT  (J.I, 
According  to  many  occasional  reflections  dispersed  in  other 
places  of  Scripture  concerning  it  [the  flood).  iM  Wr  nvr »« 
H.  v.,  We  make  occasional  remarks  on  the  events  of  the  age. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  iii.  I.  203  In  spite  of  the  occa- 
sional murmurs  of  the  Commons.  i84s  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi 
v.  108  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  leopard,  there  an 
no  beasts  of  prey  to  disturb  domestic  animals.  »87§  I-  P. 
MJKKDITH  Jttt»tf  The  human  teeth  have  doubtless  been 
subject  through  all  time  to  occasional  disease.  1881  I. 
RUSSELL  Hairs  v.  105  An  occasional  raid  upon  his  neigh- 
bour's moveables. 

4.  Constituting  or  serving  as  the  occasion  or 
incidental  cause;  rarely  const,  of.  Occasional 
cause  (Metafh.'},  (a)  a  secondary  cause  whereby 
or  whereupon  the  primary  or  efficient  cause  comes 
into  operation  ;  (*)  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy: 
see  OCCASIONALISM. 

1046  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  (J.),  The  ground  or  occa- 
sional origin  hereof.  iCoa  J.  CHANDLER  r'an  Helmonl  i 
Oriat.  119  Second,  partaking  causes,  also^free  mediating 
con-causes,  and  occasionall  ones  accompanying  them :  over 
all  which.. God  is.. the  total!,  immediate,  and  independent 
cause.  1787-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  ».  v.  Cause,  The  motions  . . 
of  the  soul  and  body,  are  only  Occasional  Causes  of  what 
passes  in  the  one  or  the  other,  a  1850  ROSMTTI  Haute  * 
Circ.  i.  (1874)  124  Deem  thou  nothing  else  occasional  Of  my 
long  silence.  1854  FERRIER  Init.  Metafh.  476  The  Cartesian 


remity  of  the  Toothac 
They  say  the  O 
house  of  lords.     *//**  *»tm.™  w«.. ...-------——    —  r , ,.  -   . 

Gold  and  silver  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occasional  demands.  1790 
BURKED.  Rev.  3ot  The  vice  of  the  ancient  democracies., 
was,  that  they  ruled.. by  occasional  decrees,  fscffusmai.t. 
1815  BENT  HAM  Ration.  Rnv.  5  With  regard  to  rewards,  the 
most  important  division  is  into  occasional  and  permanent. 

b.  Of  a  speech,  literary  composition,  religious 
service,  etc.:  Produced  on,  or  intended  for,  a 
special  occasion.  Hence  Occasional  speaker, 
•writer,  etc.,  one  who  delivers  occasional  speeches 
or  writes  occasional  verses,  pamphlets,  etc. 

1687  DRYDEN  Hindtt  P.  11.  339  Yet  all  those  letters  were 
not  writ  to  all,  Nor  first  intended,  but  occasional  Thei, 
absent  sermons.  1701  Stanley V  Hist.  Phtlos.  Biog.  4  Their 
Doctrines,  Letters  Occasional  Speeches.  .  I779-8-  IOHNSON 
L.  P..  Dryden  WJcs.  II.  389  .1"  an  occasionaf  perfonnance 


occasioned  you  this  dreame.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  ?  Jan.. 
I  occasioned  much  mirth  with  a  ballet  I  brought  with  me. 
1736  BUTI.ER  Anal.  i.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  76  Any  course  of 
action  which  will  probably  occasion  them  greater  temporal 
inconvenience.  1796  MORSE  A  liter.  Geog.  I.  170  Its  spray 
rises  a  great  height  in  the  air,  occasioning  a  thick  cloud  ol 
vapours.  1863  KR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resiti.  in  Georgia  70,  I  i 
an  advertisement  which  occasioned  me  much  thought.  1875 
IOWETT  Plato  <ed.  2}  V.  166  He  whose  folly  is  occasioned 
by  his  own  jealousy. .is  to  suffer  more  heavilv. 

b.  With  obj.  ami  inf. :    To  cause  (a  person  or 


CCIllurio,  M  n/iiiiwi.."".  ---  —  -  —  _  ,  .  - 

,883   Manch.  Guard.  22  Oct.   5/4  Some  of  his  verses  are 
purely  occasional  and  have  no  claim  to  stability. 
Watm    Gaz.   5  Mar.   3/1   He  is..  one  of  the   very  best 
ocSsfonal  Beakers  in  Inland.    No  one  is  quicker  at 
selling  the  spirit  of  an  occasion.  . 

c    Of  an  article  of  use,  building,  piece  ot  ! 
ture,  etc.  :    Made  or  constructed  for  the  occasion  ; 
adapted  for  use  on  special  occasions. 

,760-7.  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qual  (.809)  111,84  (We  bored) 
a  large  hole  in  the  side  of  our  ship..  for  which  we  had  an 
occasional  plug  prepared.  18.3  Ckron  in  A,m.  tffr  51  The 
occasional  saloon  was  singularly  novel  and  beautiful. 


loin, 


A  loo,  or  occasional  table. 


during  the  service  was 


about  wages. 

B.  sb.  fl-  An  occasional  speech  or  writing. 
(Chiefly//.)  Obs. 

'«*S5  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  xl.  x.  1 87  Hereat  Mr.  Dod .  .fell  into 
a  pertinent  and  seasonable  discourse  (as  more  better  at  occa- 
sionals).  1681  LD.  NORTH  (title)  Light  in  the  Way  to  Paradise, 
with  other  occasionals. 

2.  colloq.  An  occasional  workman,  etc.  (d. 
CASUAL  B.  3). 

1801  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Apr.  2/2  There  is  no  way  of  meeting 
both  cases  at  once  except  by  discriminating  between  the 
regulars  and  the  occasionals. 

Hence  Occa-«ionalne«s  (Bailey  vol.  II,  IJJ?)- 
Occasionalism  (/k^-janaliz'm).  [f.  prec.  4- 
-ISM,  after  G.  occasionalismus.]  The  doctrine  of 
the  Cartesian  philosopher  Geulinot  which  ac- 
counted for  the  interaction  of  mind  and  matter  by 
supposing  that  on  occasion  of  every  volition  God 
produces  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  body 
and  on  occasion  of  every  affection  of  the  body 
a  corresponding  idea  ;  mind  and  body  thus  stand- 
ing to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  occasional 
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1041  in  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.  etc.      1867  I.  H.  STIRLING  tr. 
Schmeglers  Hist.  Pkilos.  (ed.  9)  167  The  philosophy  of 
Malebranche..in  its  single  leading  thought  that  we  see  and 
know  all  things  in  God,  demonstrates  itself  to  be,  like  tb 
occasionalism  of  Geulinx,  a  special  attempt  to  overcome  tb 
dualism  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  on  its  own  Pr'""ples 
and  under  its  own  presuppositions.   1884  tr.  Lot*  i  Melaf*. 
114  The  first  assumption  would  only  have  led  back  to  toe 
embarrassments  of  Occasionalism. 

Occasionalist  (<*k«?> -^nalist).     [See  -isi.] 

+  1.  An  occasional  conformist.    Obs. 

1705  Char,  of  a  Smoker  in  Hart.  Mix.  (1808)  XI.  30  He 
.  .males  an  interest  against  the  Occasional  bill,  because  he 
is  a  sort  of  an  occasionalist  himself. 

2    One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism. 

,776  BURKE  Corr.,  Let.  to  John  Bourkt  (1844).".  "'  Our 
love  to  the  occasionalist,  but  not  server  of  occasions.      i8j» 
Blaclm:  Mag.  XLIV.234  From  Aristotle,  down  through  his 
scholastic  followers,  past  the  occasionalists  and  pre-es 
lished  harmonists.      l»79  HL-XUET  Hume  IX.  16! 
cessors  of  Descartes  either  found  themselves  obliged  wth 
the  Occasionalists  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Deity,  or  l«c-l- 

attrib.     1891  Athenntn  10  Jan.  55/2  It  com 
information  about  the  great  Occasional^  thinker  [Geulmcx  J. 

Hence  Oowsion»li-«tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  t 
Occasionalists  or  Occasionalism. 

1884  MERI  LfihtJi  i.  v.  100  He  admits  its  advance  o 
..occasionalistic  theory  of  Descartes.          „-_. 

Occasionally  ((Jk^sanz-lUi).  [f.OccAsioKAL 

"ITY  1     The  quality  or  fact  of  being  occasional 
(in  various  senses) ;  esp.  of  being  prepared,  co 
nosed    or  '  eot  up '  for  the  occasion. 
P?7J£ ,  A.  CA««EU: */>«>*, (eA  »)  48  He  was  disgusted^ 

.  .the  occasionally  and  ambitiousness  of  her_dn 


, 

,  The  chair  that  ,he  Queen  sat  in 
a  Chippendale  occasional  Spanish 
mahogany  chair.  f         , 

d.    Of  persons:    Acting   or  employed  for  the 
occasion  or  on  particular  occasions. 


"tl"By'chance,  casually,  accidentally  .Obs 


OCCASIONABILY. 
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OCCIDENTALLY. 


64  Casting  mine  eye  occasionallie  on  this  Varlet's  Postscript, 

I  chanced  to  light .  .on  the  Allegations  of  two  Autors.    1718 

ATTERBURY  Serin.  (1737)  III.  i9r  He  appeared  to  them  .. 

sometimes  at  places  where  he  had  before  appointed  to  meet 

them,  sometimes  occasionally,  as  they  were  travelling  on  the 

way. 
2.  On,  for,  or  with  a  view  to,  some  particular 

occasion ;  on  certain  particular  occasions ;  when 

occasion  arises.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1632  G.  HERBERT  Priest  to  Temple  xxvii,  He  . .  inter- 
mingles some  mirth  in  his  discourses  occasionally,  according 
to  the  pulse  of  the  hearer.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i. 
iv.  §  22.  303  Philo  hereupon,  occasionally  cites  this  Remark- 
able Testimony  of  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean.  1756  JOHN- 
SON Life  Browne  Wks.  IV.  592  A  treatise  which  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  written.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building 
in  Water  18  The  Rods  were  in  three  Pieces,  .which  screwed 
together  occasionally,  a  1791  WESLEY  Dress  v.  i.  Wks.  1822 
IX.  48  Our  Saviour  once  occasionally  said,  '  Behold  they 
who  wear  gorgeous  apparel  are  in  kings'  courts '.  1881 
Leic.  Gloss.,  Occasionally,  upon  occasion  arising;  if  neces- 
sary. 

fb.  On  the  occasion  of  something  else  happen- 
ing or  being  done,  incidentally.  Obs. 

1657  HEYLIN  Hist.  Ref.  I.  20  Whose  Fortunes  and  Estates 
have  been  occasionally  and  collaterally  confirmed  in  Parlia- 
ment. Ibid.  24  Reformations  which  were  made  occasionally 
in  that  faulty  Church.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  556  As  one 
intended  first,  not  after  made  Occasionally.  if&^Scanderbeg 
Rediv.  iii.  25  heading,  Wherein  occasionally  is  given  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Reign  of  King  Casimir. 

3.  Now  and  then,  at  times,  sometimes. 
1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gent/em.  449  Such  as  these  ..  shall 
wee  occasionally  encounter  withall,  m  our  readings.  1751 
PALTOCK  Peter  Wilkins  (1884)  II.  xvii.  188  To  sweep  round 
the  whole  country,  and  take  all  the  towns  in  our  way,  and 
occasionally  enter  the  middle  parts,  as  the  towns  lay  com- 
modious. 1814  D.  STEWART  Hum.  Mind  II.  i.  $  3.  89  All 
of  these  writers  have  . .  been  occasionally  misled  in  their 
speculations.  1884  PAE  Eustace  7  Occasionally . .  his  eye . . 
had  rested  on  the  motionless  form  of  a  salmon-fisher. 

t  Occa'Sionarily,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next 
+  -LY  2.]  (From  something)  as  the  '  occasional 
cause '. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  iv.  158  The  yuelis  whiche  occa, 
sionarili  comen  out  fro  the  having  . .  of  profitable  craftis. 
Ibid.  in.  xi.  34jD  Which  comen  occasionarih  oonli  bi  it. 

tOcca'sionary,«.  Obs. rare- \  [f. OCCASION 
sbl  +  -ARY.]  Occasional,  made  for  particular 
occasions. 

1702  FARQUHAR  (title}  Love  and  Business :  In  a  Collection 
of  Occasionary  Verse  and  Epistolary  Prose. 

t  Occa-sionate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  5  -at.  [ad. 

med.L.  occasiondt-iis ;  pa.  pple.  of  occasionare,  f. 
occasion-em  OCCASION.]  a.  Occasioned,  brought 
about,  b.  =  OCCASIONAL  4. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  in.xvi.in  Ashm.  (1652)  143  Fyre 
occasional  we  call  Innaturall.  Ibid,  xvii,  By  help  of  fyre 
Occasionate.  1657  G.  STARKEY  Helmmfs  Vind.  73  Its 
efficient  and  continent  causes,  the  material  and  occasionate. 

t  Occa-sionate,  I'-  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  occasional-, 
ppl.  stem  of  occasionare  :  see  prec.]  trans. 
=  OCCASION  v.  i,  2. 

.'545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  Prol.  Bj,  It  doth  occa- 
tionat  any  man  to  be  the  moore  prompt,  redy,  and  wyllyng 
to  take  payne,  when  he  is  assuryd  . .  of  the  proffet,  pour- 
poose,  and  fruict  therof  commynge.  1570  LEVINS  Maiiip 
42/6  To  Occasionate,  occasionare.  1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Briefe 
tflble  n.  234  Who  desires  not  onely  to  do  good  my  selfe,  but 
also  to  occasionate  your  good  by  others.  1640  QUARLES 
Enchiridion  (1641)  n.  xl,  If  therefore  thou  doe  evill,  thereby 
to  occasionate  a  Good,  thou  laist  a  bad  foundation  for  a  good 
building.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  i.  xxxiv,  The 
lowest  may  occasionate  much  ill. 

t  Occa-sionately,  adv.  Obs.  ran-1,  [f. 
OCCASIONATE///.  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  manner  brought 
about  by  some  occasion  or  secondary  cause. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  135  Not  in- 
tentionately  from  the  Subiect,  but  occasionately  by  the  vice 
of  the  Obiect. 

t  Occa-sionative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  OCCASION- 
ATE  v.  +  -IVE.]  Serving  as  occasion  or  cause,  esp. 
as  incidental  cause.  Hence  tOcca/sionatively 
adv.,  in  an  occasionative  manner. 

tytPilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  153,)  ,65  Eyther  immediatly 
or  mediatly,.. directly  or  indirectly,  principally  or  occasion- 
atyuely.  1653  tr.  Sanderson's  Promissory  Oaths  iii.  §  n  8s 
As  they  may  be  impeditive  of  good,  or  causative,  or  at  the 
least  (for  we  may  use  such  words)  occasionative,  of  evill 
a  1693  URQUHAHT  Rabelais  in.  xxiii.  193  In  these,  .things 
there  may  be  somewhat  occasionative  of  the.  .Yell. 

Occasioned  (pk^-gand),  ppl.  a.  [f.  OCCASION 
sb.l  and  v.  +  -ED.]  a.  Caused,  brought  about,  esp. 
indirectly;  f having  a  ground  or  reason  (obs.}. 
tb.  Accustomed  (obs.'), 

1576  NEWTON  Ltmnie's  Complex.  (1633)  221  The  merry 
convocation  being  dissolved,  .[they]  have  eftsoones  returned 
to  their  old  nature,  wonted  manners,  and  occasioned  gravity 
1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  x.  §  i.  78  Though 
he  abstained  from  all  pleasant  bread  ..  in  his  occasioned 
humiliation,  for  one  and  twenty  dayes. 

Hence  t  Occasionedly  adv.,  with  occasion  or 
cause,  with  ground  or  reason. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  vii.  53  Whom  at 
last  you  will  occasionedly  curse.  Ibid.  xii.  §  4.  135  Wee 
occasionedly  exclaime  on  these  Impostors. 

Occa'sioner.  Now  rare.  [f.  OCCASION  v.  + 
-EH  !.]  One  who  or  that  which  occasions. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  368  He . .  commaunded . .  to  endyte 
all  suche  persones  as  were  occacyoners  and  executours  of 
that  dede.  1539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1545)  i2b,Certayne 


philosophers.. plucked  oute  theyr  owne  eyes,  bycause  they 
were  the  occasioners  and  prouokers  of  all  euyll  affections 
and  lustes.  it  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rein.  i.  (1673)  JO9  Those 
things  that  were  occasioners  of  his  sin.  1682  SCARLETT 
Exchanges  286  The  Acceptant,  as  the  wilfull  occasione 
thereof,  is  obliged  to  make  good  all  the  loss.  ?<ti8oo 
Jamie  Douglas  vii.  in  Child  Ballads  vn.  cciv.  F.  (1890 
98/1  Thou  wast  the  first  occasioner  Of  parting  my  gay  lort 
and  me. 

t  Occa-sionet.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  OCCASION 
sb.  +  -ET.]  A  small  occasion. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  (1593)  68  It  is  a  Courtly 
feate,  to  snatch  the  least  occasionet  of  aduantage,  with 
a  nimble  dexteritie. 

Occa-sionless,  a.  rare.    Without  occasion. 
1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Salib.  194  Who  disperseth  his. 

conceites  upon  an  occasion  occasionlesse. 
t  Occa'Sive,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [ad.  late  L.  occdslv- 

us,  f.  occas-,  ppl.  stem  of  occidere  to  go  down,  set : 

see  -IVE.]     Pertaining  to  the  setting  sun,  western 
1802  O.  GREGORY  Astron.  81  Amplitude  is  . .  either  north 

and  south,  or  ortive  and  occasive. 
t  Occasion.  06s.  rare.    Also  5  -ciouu.    [ad. 

L.  occation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  occare  to  harrow.] 

Harrowing. 
t  1420  Pallad.  on  ffusb.xli.  n  Summen  seyn  the  benes 

satioun  In  placis  coold  is  best  to  fructifie,  On  hem  yf  me 

do  noon  occasioun  \_Bodl.  MS.  pccacioun].     1706  PHILLIPS, 

Occation,  a  harrowing  or  breaking  of  clods, 
t  O'CCatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,     [ad.  L.  occalori- 

tis,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  occare  to  harrow:  see-ORY.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  harrowing. 
1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  r  297  Occatory  operations. 
Occean,  occian,  obs.  variants  of  OCEAK. 
Occeeation,  var.  OCC.ECATION,  blinding.  Obs. 
t  Occi-de,  v.   Obs.  humorous  nonce-wd.     [ad.  L. 

occidlre  to  cut  down,  kill.]     trans.  To  kill. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)   232   One  Hebdomad 

wou'd.  .occide  us. 

Occident  (p'ksident),  sb.  and  a.    Chiefly  poet, 

and  rhet.     Also  5  ocoydent,  oceidente,  occe- 

deute,  -entt.    See  also  OCCIENT,     [a.  F.  accident 

(izth  c.  in  Godef.   Compl.*),  ad.  L.  occident-em 

setting,  sunset,  the  west,  orig.  pr.  pple.  of  occidSre 
to  fall  towards,  go  down,  set,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  a)  + 
cadHre  to  fall.  Opposed  in  all  uses  to  ORIENT.] 

A.  sb.  1.  That  quarter  or  region  of  the  sky  in 
which  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  set,  or 
the  corresponding  quarter  or  region  of  the  earth ; 
the  west.  Now  rare. 

c  1386  CHAUCER Manof  Law's  T.  109 O firste  moeuyng crueel 
firmament . .  that,  .hurlest  al  from  E[st  til  Occident,  a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4056  With  bi  rigt  honde,  thow 
be  orient  Shuldest  han  touchid  . .  And  with  bi  lift  honde, 
eke  be  Occident.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  387  b/i  The 
sonne  mone  sterres  and  pianettes  . .  moeue  fro  thpryent 
to  thoccidente.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  ill.  iii.  67  His  [the 
sun's]  bright  passage  to  the  Occident.  1607  ROWLANDS 
Guy  Earl  Warw.  38  Ere  Phcebus  in  the  Occident  decline. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  320  Towards  the  Occident,  it  ioyneth 
with  the  great  Lake.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  Equi- 
noctial  Occident,  that  point  of  horizon  where  the  sun  sets, 
when  entering  aries,  or  libra.  Estival  Occident,  that  point 
of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  his  entrance  into  the  sign 
cancer,  when  the  days  are  longest.  HybernalOccidtnt,  that 
point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  sets,  when  entering  the  sign 
of  Capricorn ;  at  which  time,  the  days,  with  us,  are  shortest. 

2.  That  part  of  the  earth's  surface  situated  to  the 
west  of  some  recognized  part ;  western  countries, 
the  West ;  i.  e.  originally,  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  or  of  the  Western  Empire,  or  of  Europe 
as  opposed  to  Asia  and  the  Orient ;  also,  in  mod. 
use,  a  poetic  appellation  of  America  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  III.  104  Ther  ben  of  londis  fele  In 
Occident.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  97  In  two 
-'eres  he  [Alexander]  sought  alle  thorient  and  Occident.  1552 

^YNDF.SAY  Monarche  4265  All  Princis  of  the  Occident  Ar 
tyll  his  grace  obedient.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisiiis'  Catech. 
3i  Greifc  and  latin,  Orient  and  Occident  dois  bear  irre- 
fragabl  testimonie  yat  thair  can  na  exception  be  maid.  1689 
Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  155  Constantino  and  Licinius 
governed  the  Empire  together,  the  one  in  the  Orient,  the 
other  in  the  Occident.  1871  JOAQUIN  MILLER  Songs  of 
Sierras,  Tall  Alcalde(ify2)  197  Thou  Italy  of  the  Occident  1 

fB.  adj.  Situated  in  the  west,  western,  occidental. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vii.  Prol.  25  Mars  Occident,  retro- 
grade in  his  speir.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  3  In  lona 
yle  within  the  Occident  se.  Ibid.  II.  695  The  Ylis  in  the 
Occident  se. 

Occident,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.,  after  ORIENT 
v.']  trans.  To  turn  or  direct  towards  the  west ;  to 
place  (a  church)  with  the  chancel  at  the  western  end. 

1896  IRENE  PETRIE  in  Life  xii. (1900)  269  The  Bishop,  .came 
to  the  west  or  rather  the  east  door,  as  the  Church  is 
occidented. 

Occidental  (pkside-ntal),  a.  and  sb.      [a.  F 

Accidental  (i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  occidental-is 
western,  f.  occident-em :  see  OCCIDENT  and  -AL. 
Opposed  in  all  uses  to  ORIENTAL,  but  less  used.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Belonging  to,  situated  in,  or  directed 
towards,  that  part  or  region  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  sun  sets;  of  or  in  the  west,  western, 
westerly ;  spec,  in  Astral,  said  of  a  planet  when  seen 


BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  in.  n.  xx.  (1636)  416  Their  shadow  Is., 
sometime  orientall,  and  sometime  occidentall.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  Well  it.  i.  166  Ere  twice  in  murke  and  occidental! 
dampe  Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench 'd  her  sleepy  Lampe. 
1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xix.  114  To  be  Occidentall  is  to  be 
seen  above  the  Horizon,  or  to  set  after  the  O  is  downe. 
1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  4n  On  the  oriental  and 
occidental  halves  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere  of  that 
planet.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Coluinb.  i.  154  Which,  -hail'd  thee 
first  in  occidental  day. 

fig.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Ded.,  Vpon  the  setting  of  that 
bright  Occidentall  Starre,  Queene  Elizabeth  of  most  happy 
memory.  [With  allusion  to  2.] 

2.  Belonging  to,  found  in,  or  characteristic  of, 
western   countries   or   regions  of  the   earth  (i.e. 
usually,  those  west  of  Asia  ;  also  formerly,  Western 
Europe  or  Christendom;    occas.,  America  or  the 
Western  Hemisphere) ;  belonging  to  or  situated  in 
the  West ;  Western. 

'553  BECON  Reliyues  of  Rome  (1563)  140*  The  Occidentall 
or  weast  churches  thorow  out  all  Europe.  1581  MARBECK 
Bk.  of  Notes  243  This  constitution,  .was  neuer..receiued  in 
the  vniuersall  Church,  but  onelie  in  this  our  Occidentall 
Church.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  vii.  (Arb.)  28 
Learned  men,  who  wrote  about  the  time  of  Charlemaines 
raigne  in  the  Empire  Occidental!.  1659  BP.  WALTON  Consid. 
Considered  127  The  Oriental  and  Occidental  Jews.  1727 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Corn,  The  Smell  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable as  that  of  the  occidental  Civet.  1862  DANA  Man. 
Geol.  584  Both  the  oriental  and  occidental  Continents. 

3.  Applied  to  precious  stones  of  inferior  value 
and  brilliancy,  as  opposed  to  ORIENTAL  adj.  4 :  see 
quot.  1747. 

1747  DINGLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI V.  505  There  are  some  of 
an  inferior  Class  and  Beauty. .  .These  are  commonlycalled  by 
Jewellers  Occidental  Stones :  They  are  mostly  the  Produce 
of  Europe.,  and  are  so  named,  in  Opposition  to  those  of  a 
higher  Class,  which  are  always  accounted  Oriental,  and 
supposed  to  be  only  produced  in  the  more  Eastern  Parts  of 
our  _  Continent.  1796  KIRWAN  Eletn.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  254 
Occidental  Topaz . .  Exposed  to  a  moderate  heat ..  is  said  to 
become  red,  and  then  becomes  ruby  of  Brazil.  Ibid.  256 
Occidental  or  Brazilian  Sapphire.  1860  C.  W.  KING  Antique 
Gems  i.  (1866)  43  These  occidental  stones  are  of  a  deep,  rich 
hue,  but  have  very  little  brilliancy". 

B.  sb.  f  a.  A  western  country  or  region.  Obs. 
b.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  West. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Descr.  Brit.  i.  x.  in  Chron.  I.  39/1  The 
Ilest  that  lie  about  the  north  coast  of  . .  Scotland . .  are  either 
occidentals,  the  west  lies  [etc.].  1857  W.  M.  THOMSON  Land 
ff  Book  ix.  115  That  comparative  inactivity  which  dis- 
tinguishes Orientals  from  Occidentals.  1875  LOWELL  Spenser 
Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV.  282  For  us  Occidentals  he  has  a  kindly 
prophetic  word. 

Occidentalism,  [f.  prec.  + -ISM.]  Occidental 

quality,  style,  character,  or  spirit ;  the  customs, 
institutions,  characteristics,  ways  of  thinking,  etc. 
of  Western  nations. 

1839  Blactui.  Mag.  XLVI.  105  The  Sultan  Mahmoud  and 
his  1'urkish  subjects,  .have  no  taste  for.. the  occidentalism, 
the  journalism,  the  budgetism,  the  parliamentaryism  of  the 
loth  Century.  1855  MILMAH  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  v.  204 
There  isa..  confusion  of  uncongenial  elements,  of  Orientalism 
and  Occidentalism,  in  the  language  [ecclesiastical  Latin]. 
18510  Atfieneeitrn  15  Feb.  206/2  The  curious  transition  from 
Orientalism  to  Occidentalism,  of  which  contemporary  Japan 
is  the  theatre. 

Occide-ntalist.  [f.  as  prec.  + -IST.]  a.  One 
who  favours  or  advocates  Western  customs,  modes 
of  thought,  etc.  b.  One  who  studies  the  languages 
and  institutions  of  Western  nations. 

1877  D.  M.  WALLACE .Russia  xvi.  258  The  literary  society  of 
Moscow  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps — the  Slavophils 
and  the  Occidentalists.  1890  J.  RHYS  in  Academy  10  May 
321/2  How  was  I,  a  benighted  occidentalist,  to  know  [etc.]. 

Occidenta'lity.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.]  Occi- 
dental quality  or  state. 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  the  western  part  of  the 
sky,  or  of  being  visible  after  sunset,  as  a  planet. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xix.  114  Their  [Mercury's  & 
Venus'J  occidentality  [is]  when  they  are  in  more  degrees  of 
the  Signe  the  O  is  in,  or  in  the  next  subsequent.  1731  Gentl. 
Mag.  1. 145  Their  [the  Planets']  Orientality  or  Occidentality 
in  respect  of  the  Sun. 

2.  Western  style  or  character ;  with//,  a  Western 
(i.  e.,  in  quot.,  American)  trait  or  peculiarity. 

1873  W.  S.  MAYO  Neve r  Again  6  His  occidentalities  had 
ror  her  the  charm  of  novelty. 

Occide'ntalize,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZK.]  trans. 
To  render  occidental;  to  conform  to  or  imbue 
with  Western  ideas  or  characteristics.  Hence 
Occide'ntalized,  Occide'ntalizing1///.  adjs. ;  also 
Occide  iitaliza-tion. 

1870  O.  W.  HOLMES  Mechanism  in  Th.  #  Mar.  (1888)  113 
To  occidentalise  and  modernise  the  Asiatic  modes  of  Thought 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  1878  Fraser's Mag.  XVII.  62 
The  Occidentalised  natives  dressed  in  coats  and  trousers. 

:888  A  thenznm  14  July  59/2  In  Indo-China,  in  China,  and  in 

fapan  the  same  process  of  occidentalization  may  be  seen  in 
operation.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  13  The  result  of  his 

Dccidentalising  taste,  at  once  so  crude  and  so  rudimentary. 

1895  Daily  News  i   Oct.  6/3   Mr.   Hearn  . .  loves  the  old 

Japanese  people  more  than.. their  modern  ' occidentalizing ' 

lescendants. 

Occide'ntally,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
an  occidental  manner  or  situation  ;  in  the  west ;  in 
i  Western  (e.g.  American)  fashion. 

1833  G.  S.  FABER  Recapit.  Apostasy  119  The  occidentally 

xtinct  apostasy  of  Paganism.  1861  R.  F.  BURTON  City  of 
Saints,  The  'all-fired  red-bellied  varmints' — I  speak,  oh 

eader  !  occidentally. 


OCCIDUAL. 

tOcci'dtial.  ft,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I,.  <xcidnfil-is 
western,  f.  oiit'Ju-us  going  down  ^f.  Kcidfre) :  see 
-AL.]  Going  down,  setting;  pertaining  to  the  setting 
of  a  heavenly  body.  Also  f  Occi'duous  a.  rare. 

i6j5  GKLLIBHAND  Variation  Magn.  Needle  5  The  Ampli- 
tude Orlive  or  Occiduall  of  the  Sunne.  1656  BLOUNT 
dlossogr.,  Qciiduous^  that  goeth  down,  that  will  decay. 
(11711  KEN  Edmund  Foot.  Wks,  1731  II.  340  To  brighten 
his  Deciduous  Kays.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s,  v.  Ampli- 
tude >  Amplitude  is  of  two  kinds;  eastern,  or  ortivc;  and 
western,  or  occiduous. 

t O'CCient.  Obs.  Also 5  ocoyont.  [a.OK  oceicn(f\ 

I4thc.  in  Godef.  :-L.  occident-em.]  «  OCCIDENTS. 

4:1460  Lannfal  281   Her   fadyr  was  kyng  of  fayrye,  Of 

occient   fcr  and   nyehe.      1481   CAXTON   Godfrey  xxiii.   55 

'riu-tninrrniu1  dciiuuided  of  hym  of  thestate  of  his  peple,  and 

of  other  barons  of  thoccyent. 
Occipital  ((Jksrpitan,«.  (s&.)  [ad.lateormed. 

L.0£fi/ttat-fst  f.  occiput,  occipit- :  see  OCCIPUT  and 

-AL.    So  F.  occipital  (1546  in  Hatz.-Darm.)J 

1,  belonging  to,  or  situated  in  or  on,  the  occiput 

or  back  part  of  the  head.  Chiefly  Anal.,  in  names 
ot"  parts  having  this  position,  as  occipital  artery^ 
bone*  condylt,  foramen  or  hole,  muscle,  nerve,  pro- 
tuberance, sinus,  vein,  etc. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  Diyb,  The 
M.-umde  bone  of  the  heade  in  the  hyndre  parte  is  called 
Occipital!.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemeau's  Fr.  CVi/rwy.  0/3  A 
blowc  in  the  occipitalle  parte  of  the  heade.  1679  in  Hickes 
Spir.  ropery  58  Insomuch  that  the  whole  Occipital  bone  was 
shattered  all  in  pieces.  ijS/9  STEHNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  xix, 
In  the  celhilx  of  the  occipital  parts  of  the  cerebellum.  18*6 
KIRBV  &  SP.  KntomoL  III.  xxtx.  115  The  head  is  armed 
with  three  occipital  spines.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloy  net's  Anat. 
99  The  occipital  hole  may  be  considered  as  being  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spinal  canal.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  3 
The  occipital  artery  is  the  large  trunk  which  occupies  the 
occipital  region  of  the  head,  with  the  branches  of  the  great 
occipital  nerve.  187*  NICHOLSON  Palaeont.  303  In  the 
Amphibians,  .and  in  the  Mammals,  there  are  two  'occipital 
condyles  ',  by  which  the  skull  is  jointed  to  the  neck.  189* 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  O\ccipitat\  bone,  a  somewhat  rhomboidal. . 
bone  forming  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  head,  by 
means  of  which  the  cranium  is  attached  to  the  spine,  and 
affording  a  communication  between  the  two  cavities  by  a 
large  aperture,  the  b'orainen  magnum,  ..  Q\ccipital\  fora* 
men,  the  Foramen  magnum.  Ibid.,  O[cdp.tal]  muscle,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  is  muscle ;  it  is  flat  and 
thin .  .[and]  expands  over  the  outer  side  of  the  occiput. 

2.  Having  a  large  occiput ;  having  the  back  of 
the  head  more  developed  than  the  front. 

1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  «J-  Dogma  (1876)  290  A  poor  til- 
endowed  Semite,  belonging  to  the  occipital  races. 

B.  st>.  a.  The  occipital  bone.  b.  The  occi- 
pital muscle,  c.  //.  A  pair  of  occipital  plates  on 
the  head  of  some  serpents. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg,  (1771)64  The  Foramen 
of  the  Occipital.  1861  HUSK  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.,  The 
superior  semicircular  ridges  of  the  occipital. 

Hence  Occi'pitally  adv.,  as  regards  the  occiput ; 
in  the  region  or  direction  of  the  nindhead. 

Mod.  Skull  occipltally  well  developed. 

t  Occipi'tial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  -issial. 
[f.  L.  wapiti-urn  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  ==  OCCIPITAL. 

1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  iii.  (1888)  27  The  Coronal  bone,  in.. 
the  middest  of  the  head  . .  meteth  with  the  seconde  bone 
called  Occlpissial.  1650  BULWER  Anthropotiict,  15  That 
which  we  call  the  Occipitial  Line . .  is  drawn  from  the  top  of 
the  Head  to  the  first  Vertebre  of  the  Neck. 

II  Occipi'tium.  Obs.  rare.  [L.,=  occiput,  and 
more  usea.]  =  OCCIPUT. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  16  If  that  of  the  Occipitium 
transgresse  its  bounds,  the  Head  isacuminate.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Occiput  or  Occipitium. 

Occipito-  ((&srpit0),  before  a  vowel  sometimes 
occipit-,  used  in  Anat.  as  combining  form  of 
OCCIPUT,  in  adjs.  expressing  a  relation  or  connexion 
between  the  occiput  and  another  part,  and  denomin- 
ating a  ligament,  muscle,  measurement,  etc. ;  as 

Occi  pito-atla  ntal,  a-tloid,  pertaining  to  the  occiput 
and  the  atlas  vertebra.  Occipito  a  xial,  -a  xoid,  per- 
taining to  the  occiput  and  the  axis  vertebra.  Occipito- 
fro  ntal,  pertaining  to,  or  extending  between,  the  back  of 
the  head  and  the  forehead  ;  also  fthpt.  as  sb.,  the  occipito- 
/rental  muscle  or  otcipitofrontalis,  the  large  flat  muscle  of 
the  scalp,  composed  of  the  occipital  and  frontal  muscles  with 
the  epicranial  aponeurosis  connecting  them.  Occipito- 
hyoid,  pertaining  to  the  occiput  and  the  hyoid  bone. 
Occipito-ma'stoid,  pertaining  to  the  occiput  and  the  mas. 
toid  process.  Occipito  me'iital  [L.  tnentunt  chin],  per- 
taining to  the  occiput  and  ihe  chin. extending  between  these 
points.  Occiptto-o'tic  [Gr.  ov<,  tar-  ear],  pertaining  to  the 
occiput  and  the  ear.  Occipito-parretal,  pertaining  to  the 
occipital  and  parietal  bones.  Occipitorbi  cular,  con- 
necting the  occiput  with  an  orbicular  muscle.  Occipito- 
sca'pular,  pertaining  to  the  occiput  and  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade.  Occipito  sphenoid,  -sphenoi'dal,  per. 
taming  to  the  occipital  and  sphenoidal  bones.  Occiplto- 
tenipbral,  pertaining  to  the  occipital  and  temporal  Jjones. 

1831  K.  Kxox  Clogucfs  Anat.  178  Anterior  "Occiptto-At- 
lantal  Ligament.  Ibid.  103  Another  ligament  named  the 
'occipito-axoid.  [1746  PARSONS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  8 
The  Office  of  the  *Occipito-Frontalis  is  to  pull  the  Skin 
of  the  Head  backward,  drawing  up  the  Eye-brows.]  iSix 
HoornlM  Diet.,  Ocr/>//('^>-(>«^/>..Occiptto-frontal  of 
Dumas.  1857  BULLOCK  Cazfaux"  Midwif,^2Q  The  occipito- 
frontal  extends  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the 
frontal  boss.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lt'.f.,  *O<:cipito-hyoid  muscle, 
an  occasional  muscle  arising  from  the  occipital  bone  and 
inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone.  1855  HOLOKS  //»/«.  Osteol. 
(1878)  i  IA  The  '  'ocdpito-mastotd  suture  ' . .  connects  the  occi- 
pital with  the  mastokl  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  1857 
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BULLOCK  Caaeamr'  Mi,huif.  321  The  greatest  circumference 
of  the  head  corresponds  with  the  'uccipito-nientul  diatnelcr. 
1875  HVXI.KY  in  /•-»<;>•/•  tint.  I.  761/1  The  s<|iiainosal. .!».. 
somewhat  loosely  united  with  the  frontal  and  parietal  and 
with  the  complex  *occipito-otic  bone.  189*  Syit.  SK.  Lex., 
'Qccipito-farietal  index,  the  relation  between  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  skull  and  the  distance  from  one  asterion  to 
the  other,  the  former  being  taken  at  too.  1854  Own  in 
Circ.  .SV.,  Orran.  Nat.  I.  333  An  *occipilo-sphenoidal  bone 
. .  formed  . .  by  the  coalescence  of  the  basioccipital  with  the 
ba.sisphenoid. 

Occiput  (p-ksipot).  Chiefly  Anat.  [L.  occiput 
back  ot  head,  f.  ob-  against  +  eaput  head  :  in  F. 
oca fut  (1373  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  back  or 
hinder  pnrt  of  the  head. 

[1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  V.  iv.  (1495)  108  The  occiput, 
the  nolle,  is  the  hynder  partc  of  the  heed]  1601  tut  ft 
Return  fr.  t'arnass.  11.  i.  516  Your  occiput.  I  meane  your 
head  peece.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  1 1.  xvn,  Expedition  U  the 
life  of  action,  otherwise  Time  may  shew  his  bald  occiput, 
and  shake  his  posteriors  at  them  in  derision.  1600  /'/..•/. 
'  '  Hi  The  Occi. 


OCCULT. 


Traits.  XXI.  400  Ruffians,  who  first  bya  Blow  or. 

put  knockt  him  to  the  Ground.  i8a6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entoinol. 
III.  365  Ociifut  (the  Occiput>.  The  back  part  of  the  head 
when  it  is  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  point  of  junction  with 
the  trunk.  i88x  MIVART  Cat  81  The  straight  but  inclined 
line  of  the  occiput. 

b.  The  occipital  bone  of  the  skull. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  Proem  B  iv,  The  first  Vertebre 
inseparably  growne  to  Occiput.  1836  SIR  G.  HEAD  Home 
Tour  263  It  was  but  half  a  skull, ..  the  occiput  had  entirely 
disappeared.  1865  LUBBOCK  Prth.  Times  xiv.  (1869)  506  The 
American  skulls  are  characterised  by  a  flattened  occiput. 

tOcci'se,  v-  Ot>s.  rare— '.  [f.  L.  eats-,  ppl.  stem 
of  occid-Sre  to  cut  down,  kill.  Cf.  excise,  incise.] 
trans.  To  kill,  slay. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  m.  268  Acteon  quhome  that  50 
gart  occise  With  his  awin  doggis. 

t  Decision.  Obs.  [a.  F.  decision  (lithe,  in 
Littre1),  acl.  L.  occlsion-em,  n.  of  action  from  occid-lre 
to  kill,  slay.]  Killing,  slaying  (esp.  of  a  number 
of  people,  as  in  battle) ;  slaughter. 

*37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  220  The  richt  nobil  Erll  . .  Maid 
sic  a  slauchtir  in  the  toune,  And  swa  felioune  occisiouno. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  ir.  cl.  (1869)  135  Homicidye  it  is 
cleped  , ,  and  occisioun.  1401  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  dc 
W.  1495)  v.  xiv.  344  a/2  The  norryble  occysyon  whiche  thou 
haste commysed.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  354 
The  place  quhare  maist  occision  and  slauchter  we*  of  Dams. 
»M4  ?GREENE  .SW/wiu  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  287  Why  stand  I 
still,  and  rather  do  not  flie  The  great  occision  which  the 
victors  make,  a  1677  HALE  Hist.  Placit.  Cor.  xlii.  (1736)  I. 
496  This  kind  of  occision  of  a  man  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  and  in  execution  thereof  ought  not  to  be  num- 
bred  in  the  rank  of  crimes. 

Occlude  (f>klw'd),  v.  Chiefly  in  scientific  use. 
[ad.  L.  oc-t  obcliid-lre  to  shut  up,  f.  06-  (On-  i  b, 
c)  +  claudlre  to  close.  Cf.  mod.  F.  occlttre.] 

1.  trans.  To  shut  or  stop  up  so  as  to  prevent 
anything  from  passing  in,  out,  or  through ;  to 
obstruct  (a  passage) ;  to  close  (a  vessel  or  opening). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillt 'meau's  J*'r.  Ckirurg.  26/2  An  vlcera- 
tione  wherbye  her  throate  was  allmost  occluded  and  stopped. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  u.  vi.  97  Ginger  is  the  root 
of . .  an  herbaceous  plant ..  which ..  they  take  up,  and  . .  role 
it  up  in  earth,  whereby  occluding  the  pores,  tney  conserve 
the  naturall  humidity.  1*70  MAVNWARING  Vita  Sana  vii.  85 
Exercise  opens  the  Pores  . .  which  otherwise  by  too  much 
rest  are  occluded  and  shut  up.  o  1850  CALHOVN  ll'ts.  (1874) 


a  . .  bung.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  %  Nose  I.  86 
To  produce  suffocation  by  occluding  the  larynx. 

2.  To  prevent  the  passage  of  (a  thing)  by  placing 
something  in  the  way;  to  shut  in,  out,  or  off;  to 
inclose  or  exclude. 

l6»3    COCKERAM,   Ocduttc,  tO    shut    Ollt.      1657    TOMLINSON 

RCHOU'S  Disp.  60  Medicaments  are  occluded  in  some  conve- 
nient vessel.  1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevtmtcs  102  The  lights 
alternately  occluded  and  revealed. 

b.  Client.  Of  certain  metals  and  other  solids : 
To  absorb  and  retain  (gases)  within  their  substance. 

i86«T.GRAHAM  in/'////.  7V.WK.CLVI.  421(21  June)  It  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  this  [power  to  absorb  hydrogen  at  a 
red  heat,  and  to  retain  that  gas)  as  a  power  to  occlude  (to 
shut  up)  hydrogen,  and  the  result  as  the  occlusion  of  hydro- 
gen by  platinum.  Ibid.  424  One  volume  of  spongy  platinum 
appears  capable  of  occluding  1-48  vol.  hydrogen.  1880 
Athenxum  No.  2748.  828  This  Metal  [Aluminium]  occludes 
Hydrogen.  1881  C.  W.  SIEMENS  in  Nature  XXIII.  327 
These  gases  are  partly  occluded  or  absorbed  within  the  coat 
1884  CasselCs  fain.  Mag.  Apr.  319/1  Hydrogen  gas  should 
be  occluded  in  one  of  the  platinum  plates. 

Hence  Occltrded,  Ooclu'ding ///.  adjs. 

i8oa  PALEY  Nat.  Thcol.  xvi.  J  4  (1819)  249  The  opening  of 
this  occluded  mouth.  1866  T.  GRAHAM  m  Pkil.  Trans. 
CLVI.  424  (21  June)  The  volume  of  occluded  hydrogen  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  fused  platinum.  i88a  PROCTOR 
/•'am.  .SV.  Stud.  52  Some  meteors  carry  many  times  their  own 
volume  of  occluded  gas.  1899  Altoutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  179 
These  veins  may  contain. .occluding  thrombi. 

Occludent  ((JklK'dent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
ocfludcnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  ocdfid-fre  to  OCCLUDE.] 
a.  adj.  Having  the  property  or  function  of  occlud- 
ing, b.  sb.  Something  having  this  pro)>erty. 

1701  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xl,  The  radical  heat  and 
moisture  ..  may  be  preserved  ..  by  consubslanlials,  impn- 
ments,  and  occfudents.  (BACON  //is/.  I  'itxff  Mortis  Canon 
xxvi,  Per  Consubslantialia,  Iinprimeiuia.  £  Occludentia.) 
1864  WEBSTER,  Occladent,  serving  to  close,  shutting  up. 
1877  Hf.xi.EY  Anat.  Im.  Aniui.  vi.  299  On  the  inner  sule 
of  the  occludent  margin  of  its  scutum. 


. 

of  ixclud-lrt  to  Oocuna.1  Occluded  ;  »topfed  up, 
closed  ;  shut  up,  enclosed. 

1669  HOLDER  Htm.  Sfitck  78  The  Ilaliau  ..  nuki  ihc 
Occluse  AppulK,  specially  the  Gingival.tofter  lh«n  w»da 
1857  MAVNK  J-*fi,s.  l.,x  O«/ww,..,uplicd  to  the  flortl> 
of  the  ng  shut  up  in  the  fleshy  receptacle  or  fruit  •  occluM 

Occlusion  |Jkl«.^»  •  [ad.  I,,  •occliisiin-em, 
n.  of  action  from  occluJ-lre,  ixclfn-  :  see  OCCLUDI. 
So  mod.F.  occlusion  (1808  in  Hatz.-Darni.  ] 

1.  The  action  of  occluding  or  fact  of  being  oc- 
cluded; stopping  up,  closing.  (Chiefly  scientific.) 

c  1645  HOWEU.  Lett.  I.  in.  >xix,  Jly  Ihe  conurktion  and 
occlusion  of  the  orifice  of  the  Matrix.  i746PA»soNsin  /'A//. 
Trans.  XLIV.  14  To  explain  ihe  Manner  cf  the  Occlusion 
of  the  Eye.  17^6  H.  LtK  in  Sparks  Corr.Aitur.  Rrv.  (1853) 
IV.  1^7  In  agreeing  to  the  occlusion  of  the  navigation  of  tne 
Mississippu  J«T«  tr.  H'agiu/i  Cim.  t'alkol.  (ed.  6)  165 
Aiuemia  occurs  from  contraction  or  occlusion  of  arteries. 

Z.  Chcm.  The  retention  of  gnscs  in  the  pores  of 
metals  or  other  substances. 

i«66  T.  GRAHAM  in  Pkil.  Trtua.  CLVI.  433  [sec  OCCLUDK 
ab].  Ibid.  i2O  The  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  palladium.  1871 
ROSCOE  Elgin,  (.'htm.  186  The  fact  that  red-hot  platinum  and 
iron  are  porous  for  hydrogen  may  be  explained  by  the  ab- 
sorption (or  occlusion)  of  this  gas  on  the  one  side  of  Ihe 
metallic  tube  or  plate  and  its  evaporation  at  the  other  side. 

Occlusive  (fTklu-siv),  a.  [f.  L.  occlus-,  ppl. 
stem  of  occl&d-lre  to  OCCLCDE  +  -IVE.]  Having 
the  fnnction  of  occluding  or  closing. 

1888  R.  PARK  mJMical  ffetvt  (Philad.)  LIII.  117  The 
wounds,  .closed  with  an  antiseptic,  Occlusive  dressing. 

Occlnsor  (fV\ii-^i).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form, 
from  occludfre  to  OCCLUDE.]  Something  that  oc- 
clndes  or  closes;  chiefly  in  Anat.  a  structure 
which  closes  an  opening.  Also  atlrio.,  as  occlusor 
apparatus,  o.  muscle. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  fm1.  Anini.  vii.  438  The  vocal  organ 
of  the  Fly  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
occlusor  apparatus  of  the  stigmata.  187%  BELL  Gegtnbattrs 
Couip.  Afiaf.  355  They  form  a  defensive  organ  for  the  eye 
by  the  possession  of  occlusor  muscles. 

Occoast,  Occoy,  obs.  or  erron.  ff.  ACCOST, 
AOCOY.  Occome,  Occorne,  Occour,  obs.  ff. 
OAKI-M,  ACORN,  OCKEB.  Occra,  -ro,  var.  OKRO. 

t  Occru-state,  v.  Obs.  [f.  med.  or  mod.L. 
type  *occrustare,  -tat-,  (.  ob-  (OB-  I  c)  +  crustarc 
to  CRUST.]  trans.  To  enclose  in  a  crust,  to  en- 
crust ;  fig.  to  harden,  render  obdurate. 

1653  H.  MORE  CoHJfct.  Cat>t~al.  (1713)  340  To  arm  and 
occruslate  themselves  in  this  devilish  Apostasy.  1681  — 
Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  101  These  deceivers,  who  are  sealed  and 
occruslated  in  the  trade  of  their  impieties. 

Occular,  -ate,  obs.  forms  of  OCULAR,  -ATE. 

t  Ocoulca-tion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  ob-,  occulcSre  to  trample  down,  f.  ob-  (OB- 
I  c)  +  calcilre  to  tread.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Clouogr.,  Occulcatiou,  a  treading  on  or 
spurning. 

Occult  (ffltflt),  a.  (si.)  §ad.  L.  occult-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  occul-fre  to  cover  over,  hide,  conceal,  f.  ob-, 
oe-  (OB-  1  c)  +  *cel-!rt  (  =-  Olr.  cel-im,  OTeut.  hel-an, 
HELE  p.i)  ;  cf.L.  celare  to  hide.  OF.«mr//(nth  c.) 
app.  did  not  enter  Eng.]  Hidden  (lit.  andyf^f.). 

1.  Hidden  (from  sight);  concealed  (by  something 
interposed)  ;  not  exposed  to  view.   Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1567  MAPLET  Cr.  Forttt  Pref.  A  vij  b,  Mettalles  .  .  are 
nothing  else  but  the  earths  hid  and  occult  Plants.  163$ 
SWAN  .s/tr.  M  .  vi.  j  2  (1643)  '88  It  joyneth  it  self  untoother 
seas  .  .  through  some  occult  passages  under  ground.  1671 
GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  L  1  13  The  lesser  of  the  two  said  Ap- 
pendents  lies  occult  between  the  two  Lobes  of  the  Bean. 
179*  T.  MAURICE  Hindustan  (1810)  I.  i.  vii.  114  The  starsof 
Ihenydra..  became  occult  when  the  sun  rose.  iBjoRossrni 
Blesad  Damostl  xiv,  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 
Occult,  withheld,  unlrod. 

b.  Applied  to  a  line  drawn  in  the  construction 
of  a  figure,  but  not  forming  part  of  the  finished 
figure  ;  also  to  a  dotted  line.  ?  Obs. 

1669  SH-RMV  Marincr't  Mag.  iv.  205  In  Ihe  Latitude  of 
13  dig.  10  »//'«.  I  draw  .  .  an  occult  Parallel,  and  reckon  .  . 
towards  the  West:  I  draw  by  that  Longitude  an  occult 
Meridian.  i«88  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill  139/1  OcctUt  or 
White  Line  ;  is  a  Line  drawn  out  by  points  or  pricks.  1703 
Moxos  Mcch.  Exm.  324  Describe  an  occult  Arch.  1731 
\V.  HALFPENNY  /Vnr/<v-rrt*  2  Draw  the  Occult  Lines  EA,= 
EB.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  559  Occult  arcs,  or 
such  as  are  to  be  rubbed  out  again. 

2.  Not  disclosed  or  divulged,  privy,  secret  ;  kept 
secret;  communicated  only  to  the  initiated. 

1533  BELLENDKN  f-ivf  I.  (1822)  (n  Began  to  rise  ilk  day 
occult  slauchieris  and  cruelteis  in  his  ciete.  1694  "• 
L'EsTRANCE  Ckas.  f(i6sS>  &>  By  occult  interests  of  btate. 
1673  RAY  J^rn.  I.mo  f.,  Milan  255  These  Miftraraare 
all  occult,  that  is,  given  by  putting  of  balls  into  balloting- 
boxes.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cictn  I.  vi.  457  Ancient  and  occult 
sacrifices  were  polluted.  1841  DTsRAELl  A  aim.  Lit.l 
201  Priming  remained..  a  secret  and  occult  art.  iWS  94 
R.  ^BRIDGES  Ens  *  Psyclu  July  iii,  Of  their  plots  occult 
(they)  Sat  whispering  on  their  beds. 

3.  Not  apprehended,  or  not  apprehensible,  by  the 
mind  ;   beyond  the  range  of  understanding  or  o 
ordinary  knowledge;  recondite,  mysterious. 

,545  BOORDS  Prmost.  To  Rdr.  in  Intnl.  Knml.  li?^' 
Fcmonb  25  To  pronoslycale  any  mater  of  ihe  « 
iugemenis  of  god.     1665  '  •'•  ""<-••  W"  *«•  " 
secret  Art  of  ihe  Soul,  which  lo  us  is  utterly  occult. 
wUhout  the  ken  of  our  Intellects.     ,75.  JOHNSON  KamHt, 
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OCCUPATION. 


No.  160  ?  8  Some  have  . .  an  occult  power  of  stealing  upon 
the  affections.  1830  HEKSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  \.  iii.  39 
If. .the  essential  qualities. .be  really  occult,  or  incapable 
of  being  expressed  in  any  form  intelligible  to  our  under- 
standings. 

b.  Not  affecting,  or  traceable  by,  the  senses; 
imperceptible.  Now  rare  or  merged  in  prec. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropoinct.  170  The  dissipation  of  those 
things  which  constitute  our  body,  being  occult  and  a  thing 
which  escapes  the  reach  of  our  senses.  1743  Lond.  <y 
Country  Brew.  IV.  (ed.  2)  207  There  . .  ensues  an  occult 
Commotion  upon  first  mixing  it  (tho1  apparent  enough  soon 
after).  1876  BIRCH  Rede  Lcct.  Egypt  20  Amen  at  Thebes, 
the  occult  or  unseen  God  hidden  in  the  powers  and  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

C.  Applied  in  early  science  or  natural  philosophy 
to  physical  qualities  not  manifest  to  direct  observa- 
tion but  discoverable  only  by  experiment,  or  to 
those  whose  nature  was  unknown  or  unexplained ; 
latent ;  also  transf.  treating  of  such  qualities,  ex- 
perimental. Obs.  exc.  Hist,  or  as  merged  in  3. 

a.  1652  ).  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  x.  iii.  (1856)  473  Those  natural 
antipathies  . .  being  nothing  else  but  occult  qualities,  or 
natural  instincts.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  III.  ii.  §  14 
It  will  be  the  least  of  all  pardonable  in  the  exploders  of 
substantial]  forms  and  occult  qualities,  when  the  Origine 
of  the  whole  world  is  resolved  into  an  occult  quality  which 
gives  motion  to  Atoms.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  ii.  26 
Others  experimentally  knew  somethingin  this  occult  Science. 
1704  NEWTON  Optics  (J-),  The  Aristotelians  give  the  name 
of  occult  qualities. .to  such  qualities,  .as  they  supposed  to 
lie  hid  in  bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknown  causes  of  manifest 
effects.  1717  J.  KEILL  Anim.  Oecon.  (1738)  52  How  the 
Blood  came  first  by  its  Motion . .  I  leave  to  be  determined 
by  the  occult  Philosophers.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  l.  ii. 
(1840)  58  Occult  powers,  known  in  Nature,  but  unknown 
and  unseen  by  vulgar  heads  and  eyes.  1831  BREWSTER 
Newton  (1855)  II.  xv.  60  He  accuses  him  of  reviving  the 
occult  qualities  of  the  schools. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  those  ancient 
and  medieval  reputed  sciences  (or  their  modern 
representatives)  held  to  involve  the  knowledge  or 
use  of  agencies  of  a  secret  and  mysterious  nature 
(as  magic,  alchemy,  astrology,  theosophy,  and  the 
like) ;  also  transf.  treating  of  or  versed  in  these ; 
magical,  mystical. 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  249  Much  vertue  and  power 
is  attributed  to  these  . .  by  the  Occult  Philosophers.  1651 

I.  F[REAKE]  (title}  Three  books  of  Occult  Philosophy,  written 
by  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  . .  Translated  out  of  the  Latin 
into  the  English  Tongue.    1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737) 
III.  n.  L  53  From  this  Parent-Country  of  occult  Sciences  . . 
he  was  presum'd.. to  have  learnt,  .judicial  Astrology.    1832 
W.  IRVING  Alhainora  I.  216  A  beetle  of  baked  clay,  covered 
with  Arabic  inscriptions,  which  was  pronounced  a  prodigious 
amulet  of  occult  virtues.     1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863) 

II.  iv.  iii.  257  A  charm,  or  occult  sign.     1884  H.  JENNINGS 
Phallicism  xiii.  133  An  assertion  of  the  occult  philosophers. 

f  B.  sb.  Something  hidden  or  secret.   Obs.  rare. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  70  Its_  Natures,  and  not  Names ;  its 
occults,  and  not  occulars,  entitle  to  the  title  King. 

Occult  (f7kz>-lt),  v.  [ad.  L.  occultd-re  to  hide, 
conceal,  freq.  of  ofculfre :  see  OCCULT  a.  Cf. 
mod.F.  occulter  (Littre).]  trans.  To  hide,  conceal ; 
to  cut  off  from  view  by  interposing  some  other 
body ;  alsoyff.  Now  chiefly  in  scientific  or  techni- 
cal use  (see  b  and  OCCULTING  below ;  cf.  eclipse). 

1527  ANDREW  Brunswykfs  Distyll.  Waters  B  ij  b,  The 
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Mag.  I.  745  Knowing  where  the  cat  was  occulted.  1870 
PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  vi.  152  The  sun  is  occulted  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  but  free  from  eclipse  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  1887  ROSSETTI  Keats  viii.  153  Nor  was  his  per- 
sonality by  any  means  occulted. 

b.  spec,  in  Astron.  said  of  one  heavenly  body 
(as  the  moon,  or  a  planet)  hiding  another  (as 
a  star,  or  a  satellite)  from  view,  by  passing  in 
front  of  it. 

1764  MASKELYNE  in  Phil.  Traits.  LIV.  391  The  Virgin's 
spike  was  occulted  by  the  )  this  night.  1871  PROCTOR  Ess. 
Astron.  in.  43  The  epochs  when  the  moon  occults  stars  or 
when  Jupiter's  satellites  are  eclipsed  or  occulted. 

Hence  Ocou-lted  ///.  a.,  hidden,  concealed ; 
Occulting  ///.  a.,  that  occults;  spec,  in  light- 
houses, applied  to  a  light  cut  off  from  view  for  a  few 
seconds  at  regular  intervals. 

1597  A.  M.  to.Guillcmcau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  34/2  The  occulted 
are  soe  called,  because  we  noe  wher  externally  espye  them. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  85  If  his  occulted  guilt,  Do  not  it  selfe 
vnkennell  inonespeech.  1880  Trinity  House  Advt.  30  Apr  , 
During.  June,  1880,  the  light  at  the  North  Foreland  willbe 
made  occulting.  That  is  to  say,  it  will,  once  in  every  Half- 
minute,  suddenly  disappear  for  Five  Seconds,  and  then  as 
suddenly  reappear  at  full  power.  1891  Strand  Mag.  IV. 
351/2  The  occulting  light . .  may  be  seen  long  after  the  tower 
itself  is  lost  to  view. 

Occultation  (pkoll^-Jsn).  [ad.  L.  occultation- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  occultare  :  see  prec.  Cf.  F. 
occultation  in  Astron.  (a  1500  in  Godef.  Compl.}.] 
The  action  of  occulting  or  lact  of  being  occulted. 

1.  Hiding,  concealment  (obs.  in  gen.  sense) ;  the 
fact  of  being  cut  off  from  view  by  something  inter- 
posed. Now  only  scientific  or  technical :  see  also  2. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdtn(R.a\\s)  III.  177  Suche  occultacion other 
hldenge  of  kynges  myjhte  he  welle  in  the  londe  off  Persides. 
1582  N.  TKST.  (Rhem.)  p.  xxvi,  St.  Augustine  saith..In  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  the  occullation  of  the  Newe ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  there  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Old. 


1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  32.  508  Ignorantly  at. 
tributing  the  Passions  of  Fruits,  (iheir  Appearances  and 
Occultations)  to  the  Gods . .  that  preside  over  them.  1760-72 
tr.  yuan  $  Ulloas  Voy_.  (ed.  3)  I.  444  At  its  occultation  be- 
hind the  Panecello  its  light  was  very  faint.  1882  Standard 
31  Mar.  1/3  The  Light  will  be  under  occultation  three  times 
in  quick  succession  every  Minute. 

2.  Astron.  •)•  a.  The  disappearance  of  a  star  in 
the  sun's  rays  when  in  an  apparent  position  near 
that  of  the  sun.  Obs.  b.  The  concealment  of  one 
heavenly  body  by  another  passing  between  it  and 
the  observer,  as  of  a  star  or  planet  by  the  moon,  or 
of  a  satellite  by  its  primary  planet.  (Also,  the 
concealment  of  a  heavenly  body  behind  the  body 
of  the  earth ;  so  in  circle  of  perpetual  occullation, 
for  which  see  CIRCLE  sb.  2  a.) 

Commonly  applied  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  oc- 
culting body  is  of  much  greater  apparent  magnitude  than 
that  occulted;  the  (partial  or  total)  concealment  of  the  sun 
by  the  moon  is  called  an  eclipse.  In  the  case  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  an  eclipse  takes  place  when  a  satellite  passes  into 
the  planet's  shadow,  an  occultation  when  it  passes  behind 
the  planet's  disk. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  196  When  anye  starre 
is  so  nyghe  vnto  the  Son  that  the  Sonne  doothe  take  awaye 
or  hyde  the  lyghte  of  it,  it  oughte  to  bee  called  the  Hydynge 
or  occultation  of  that  starre,  and  not  the  settynge  of  that 
starre.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.  xxx.  §  6  The  eleuation  of  the 
pole  . .  doth  giue  vs  the  degrees  of  the  others  occultation. 
1669  FLAMSTEAD  in  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1102  In  this  Occulta- 
tion, ..  the  Center  of  the  Moon  passes  very  near  the  Star. 
1827  WHATELY  Logic  (1837)  294  Those  who  . .  registered  the 
times  of  occultation  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  I.  xiii.  148  We  had  an  occultation  of  Saturn  at  2  A.M. 
C.  fig.  Disappearance  from  view  or  notice. 

1825  JEFFREY  Ess.  (1846)  II.  199  The  re-appearance  of  such 
an  author  after  those  long  periods  of  occultation.  1840 
HOOD  Kilmansegg,  Marriage  xxvii,  To  cloud  the  face  of  the 
honeymoon  Witha  dismal  occultation  !  1892  A.  BIRRELL  Re s 
Judic.  vi.  206  The  prospect  of  the  coming  occultation  of 
personally  disagreeable  authors. 

Occultism  (^k»'ltiz'm).  [f.  OCCULT  a.  +  -ISM.] 
The  doctrine,  principles,  or  practice  of  '  occult ' 
science  (magic,  theosophy,  etc. :  see  OCCULT  a.  4)  ; 
mysticism. 

1881  A.  P.  SINNETT  Occult  II- orld  (1883)  3  It  is  chiefly  in 
the  East  that  occultism  is  still  kept  up — in  India  and  in 
adjacent  countries.  1886  St.  James's  Gaz.  25  Sept.  6/1 
Occultism  was,  indeed,  a  necessary  concomitant  of  poly- 
theism. 1895  Thinker  VII.  541  Occultism  deals  with  forces 
of  nature  not  generally  known. 

Occultist  (<?k2>-ltist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
versed  in,  or  believing  in,  occultism ;  a  mystic. 

1881  A  P.  SINNETT  Occult  World (1883)  12  The  occultists 
have  been  a  race  apart  from  an  earlier  period  than  we  can 
fathom.  1886  Forum  {N.  Y.)  Mar.  43  Our  occultists  and 
mystics  had  various . .  explanations  of  the  higher  significance 
of  the  sacred  cross. 

Hence  Occult! -stic  a. 

1898  A.  MCMILLAN  Portentnus  Prophets  I.  (Heading). 

Occultly  (/ktf-ltli),  adv.  [f.  OCCULT  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  occult  or  hidden  manner ;  secretly,  privily ; 
imperceptibly,  latently ;  mysteriously,  mystically. 

1641  FRKNCH  Distill.  \.  (1651)  108  The  humidity  of  the 
water  hath  the  humidity  of  the  salt  laid  up  occultly  in  it. 
1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaFs  Iron  Age  272  The  affairs  of  the 
last  Assembly  were  conducted  there  so  occultly.  1793  T. 
TAYLOR  Hymns  in  Sallitst  etc.  162  Thy  dreadful  shield,  in 
mystic  fables  fam'd,  Occultly  signifies  the  power  untam'd. 
1842  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  Sept.  (1897)  I.  109  To  believe 
that  philosophic  thinking,  like  music,  is  involved,  however 
occultly,  in  high  ideality  of  any  kind.  1895  Westm.  Gaz. 
14  Feb.  2/1  She  [Madame  Blavatsky]  ..assured  her  com- 
patriot that  before  ever  he  appeared  she  knew  occultly  that 
he  was  being  '  drawn  towards  her  '. 

OccuTtness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  occult. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Occultness,  hiddenness,  concealedness. 
'75S  in  JOHNSON.  1875  MASSON  Wordsw.,  etc.  280  Con- 
sisting in  a  certain  unusual  degree  of  richness.. exquisite- 
ness,  .occultness,  grandeur,  or  passionateness. 

Occupance  (fki;<pans).  rare.  [f.  OCCUPANT: 
see  -ANCE.]  =  next,  I. 

1814  SCOTT  Diary  4  Aug.  in  Loclthart,  The  chief  stress  is 
laid  upon  occupance.  1880  MRS.  FETHERSTONHAL-GH  Alan 
Dering  II.  x.  138  Lady  Ruthven  herself  was  in  occupance 
of  the  pretty  mansion. 

Occupancy  (fkirfpansi).  [as  prec.:  see-ANCY.] 
1.  The  condition  of  being  an  occupant ;  the  fact 
of  occupying;  the  act  of  taking,  or  fact  of  hold- 
ing, actual  possession,  esp.  of  land  (spec,  in  Law, 
the  taking  possession  of  something  not  belonging 
to  any  one,  as  constituting  a  title  to  it)  ;  actual 
holding  of  or  residence  in  a  place;  =  OCCUPA- 
TION I,  2. 

1596  BACON  Use  of  Law,  Property  in  f.axiii,Aa  estate 
for  another  man's  life  by  occupancy,  may  at  this  time  be 
gotten  by  entry.  1643  P«YNNE  Sao.  Power  Parlt.  I.  (ed.  2) 
100  A  thing  which  in  its  owne  nature  is  not  capable  of  an 
Occupancy,  nor  seisible  by  any.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II. 
"V:  ?5»  Occupancy  is  the  taking  possession  of  those  things, 
which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  This ..  is  the  true  ground 
and  foundation  of  all  property.  I774  JKI.KERSON  AutMog. 
App.,  Wks.  1859  I-  MO  Each  individual  of  the  Society  may 
appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he  finds  vacant,  and 
occupancy  will  give  him  title.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1880) 
L39  Ihe  occupancy  of  the  English  throne.. by  the  line  of 


rights.    1883  Munch.  Exam.  7  Nov.  5/3  The  innovation  of 
an  occupancy  franchise  for  the  counties. 
b.  concr.  A  place  occupied. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  XVH.  v.  IV.  562  note,  The  Saxon 
'  Camp '  or  Occupancy. 

2.  The  fact  of  occupying  or  taking  up  (space). 
1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  3  Such  expansion  or 

occupancy  of  space  by  a  small  quantity  of  matter.  1875 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  in.  xiii.  439  The  first.. tend,  by  the 
mere  occupancy  of  space,  to  exclude  other  species. 

3.  The  state   of  being  occupied  or  busy ;    = 
OCCUPATION  4. 

1826  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  127  A  train  of  reflections . . 
which  his  former  state  of  professional  occupancy  had  tended 
to  exclude.  1843  !•  CLASON  Scrm.  xvii.  295  We  see  heaven 
represented  as  a  place  of  busy  occupancy. 

t  O-ccupand,  pr.  pple.  Sc.  Obs.  [corresp.  to 
F.  occupant,  L.  occupant-em,  with  Sc.  ppl.  ending 
-AND.]  Occupying. 

1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  ii.  2  It  is  not  aneuch  ye  pure 
King  is  deid,  Bot  ye  mischant  murtheraris  occupand  his 
steid. 

Occupant  (p'kitfpant).  [ad.  L.  occupant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  occupare  to  OCCUPY,  perh.  immed.  a.  F. 
occupant  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  person  occupying  or  holding  in  actual 
possession  (property,  esp.  land,  or  an  office  or 
position; ;  one  who  occupies,  resides  in,  or  is  at 
the  time  in  (a  place) ;  an  occupier. 

1622  Bp.  HALL  CoKtenipl.,  N.  T.  HI.  iv,  One  room  is  left 
void  for  a  future  occupant.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosuwgr.  in. 
(1673)  211/1  Retaining  a  third  part  of  the  profits  to  him. 
self,  and  leaving  two  thirds  to  the  Occupants.  11767  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  11.  i.  10  The  most  universal  and  effectual  way 
of  abandoning  property,  is  by  the  death  of  the  occupant. 
1823  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Opin.  (1839)  264  [The  Indians] 
were  admitted  to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil.  1867 
SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  v.  (1880)  84  The  sacrilegious  occu- 
pant of  the  English  throne.  1883  R.  S.  WRIGHT  in  Law 
Times  Rep.  L.  273/2  The  voter  was  the  occupant  of  two 
rooms  only  in  the  house. 

b.  Law.  One  who  takes  possession  of  something 
having  no  owner,  and  so  establishes  a  title  to  it. 

1596  BACON  Use  of  Law,  Property  in  Lands  iv.  §  2  This 
land  [goeth]..to  the  party  that  first  entereth ;  and  he  is 
called  an  occupant.  1650  Bp.  HALL  Balm  Gil.  195  Whose 
shall  those  things  be?  . .  perhaps  a  strangers,  perhaps  (as  in 
case  of  undisposed  Lands)  the  occupants.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  xvi.  259  Belonging  therefore  to  nobody.. the  law 
left  it  open  to  be  seised  and  appropriated  by  the  first  person 
that  could  enter  upon  it . .  under  the  name  of  an  occupant. 
1844-75  WILLIAMS  Real  Prof.  (ed.  n)  L  20  The  person  who 
had  so  entered  was  called  a  general  occupant. 

f2.  A  prostitute.     (Cf.  OCCUPY  8.)  Obs. 

'599,  MARSTON  See.  Villanie  Prol.  166  Whose  sences  some 
damn'd  Occupant  bereaues.  Ibid.  ii.  vii.  206  He  with  his 
Occupant,  Are  cling'd  so  close,  like  deaw-worms  in  the 
morne  That  he'le  not  stir. 

t  O'CCUpate,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  occupat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  occupare  to  OCCUPY.]  Occupied,  taken 
into  and  held  in  possession. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  Concl.,  Those  parts  . .  not 
constantly  occupate,  or  not  well  conuerted  by  the  labour  of 
man.  1618  Decl.  Demeanour  Raleigh  25  The  Territories, 
occupate  and  possest  by  the  Spaniards.  1860  KINGSLEY 
Misc.  I.  82. 

t  O'CCUpate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  occupat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  occupare  to  OCCUPY  :  cf.  F.  occuper.]  = 
OCCUPY.  Hence  fO-ccupated///.  a. 

*547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  ccxxxv.  80  An  universal  sicknes 
doth  occupate  all  the  partes  of  a  mans  body.  1659  B.  HARRIS 
ParivaFs  Iron  Age  104  The  Imperialists  departed  out  of 
Holstein,  and  all  the  other  occupated  places.  Ibid.  160  The 
Lands  which  had  been  occupated,  or  seized  on  by  the 
Swedes.  1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid  Philos.  176  If  they  be 
not  Penetrated,  one  of  them  .must  necessarily  drive  the 
other  but  of  the  Space  it  occupates. 

Occupation.  (cki«p^-Jan).  [a.  F.  occupation 
(i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  Anglo- F.  ocupacioun 
(1292  in  sense  l) :  ad.  L.  occupation-em  seizing, 
taking  possession,  employment,  n.  of  action  from 
occupa-re  to  seize,  OCCUPY.]  The  action  of  occupy- 
ing or  condition  of  being  occupied,  or  that  in  which 
this  action  is  embodied  (in  senses  of  the  verb). 

1.  The  action  of  taking  possession,  esp.  of  a  place 
or  of  land ;   seizure,  as  by  military  conquest,  etc. ; 
entrance  upon  possession. 

[1292  BRITTON  n.  ii.  §  3  Terre  ou  autre  heritage  dount  nul 
n'est  en  seysine,  et..tote  autre  chose  guerpie,  demoraunt 
hors  de  chescuni  seysine,  des  queles  choses  honime  se  pora 
purchacer  par  ocupacioun.]  1552  HULOET,  Occupation  as 
deprehension,  Catalepsis.  1624  BACON  Consid.  War  with 
Sfiain,  I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions  ;  but  of  arms, 
occupations,  invasions.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  I.  249  b,  Occu- 
pation., signifieth  a  putting  out  of  a  mans  Freehold  in  time 
of  warre,  and  it  is  all  one  with  a  disseisin  in  time  of  peace. 
1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivats  Iron  Age  372  Wars  begun,  and 
carried  on.. for  the  ..occupation,  or  seazure  of  Countries. 
1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxv.  (1830)  393  Occupation,  that 
is,  hiving  or  including  them,  gives  the  property  in  bees. 
1893  TRAILL  Soc.  Eng.  Introd.  48  Its  inhabitants  must  have 
possessed  the  art  of  working  in  metals  before  the  Roman 
occupation. 

2.  Actual  holding  or  possession,  esp.  of  a  place 
or  of  land ;  rarely,  also,  of  an  office  or  position ; 
tenure;  occupancy. 

A  r»jy  of  occupation ,  an  army  left  to  occupy  a  newly  con- 
quered country  or  region  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
or  establishment  of  a  settled  government. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.   305   Forto  hegile   \K 


OCCUPATION. 

occupacioun  of  be  pope.  fM75  CraM<mst  Rtg.  (1889)  59 
1  hr  viij  yere  of  the  OCOpftciOf]  ..('  thr  s.uiu-  J.m.-,  |'n., 
1574  tr.  LittUtsn's  V'r/;//><  .v  4  Suche  thinges  ai  a  man  may 
have  a  nianueU  w.\ -upai  i"M,  possess.r.n,  or  resceytc.  165* 
NKKHMAM  tr.  Sf/Jt'n's  Mute  (.7.  196  If  to  such  a  corporal 
,  ,ii,.n,  ;is  this,  wee  add  also,  that  ihcy  excluded  others 
from  tin-  Si:. i.  1791  W.  ).-isoi'  A',/.  AVw  ll'it/tant  i- 
A  Swivel-bridge  over  the  Wit  ham  for  the  occupation  of  the 
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confounded  the  occupation  with  the  ownership  of  the  land. 
Mod.  During  his  occupation  of  the  house  and  land. 

b.  A  piece  of  land  occupied  by  a  tenant;    a 
holding,  (/oca/.    Cf.  OCCUPYING  vbl.sb.  2.) 

1791  A.  VOUNC.  Trav,  France  411  These  small  occupa- 
tions  are  a  rr.d  I""-  "'  Iftbourt.. people  are  fed  upon  them, 
whose  time  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Arric.  Dwon  (1813)  108  The  occupations  fluctuate  between 
3o/.  and  iao/.  per  annum.  1879  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT  England 
I.  59  Held  by  tenantry  whose  occupations  range  from  100  to 
500  acres  each. 

3.  The  taking  up  of  space  or  time.  rare. 
1460-70  f!k.  Quintessence  6  Wherby  50  may  make  oure 

(juinte  essence  wi(»ute  cost  or  traueile,  and  wtthoute  occu- 
pacioun  and  lesynge  of  tyme.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  \. 
x,  Stooping  down  in  complete  occupation  of  the  foot*path. 

4.  The  being  occupied    or  employed  with,  or 
engaged  in  something ;  that  in  which  one  isengaged ; 
employment,  business,     t  To  have  in  occupation, 
to  be  occupied  "or  busied  with.  Obs. 

01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxviii[i}.  47  My  thoght  &  myn 
occupacioun  sail  be  in  bi  wordis.  a  14*0  HOCCLEVE  DeReg. 
Priuc.  281  Som  man,  for  lak  of  occupacioun,  Muse|»  forber 
banne  his  wyt  may  strecche.  c  1510  MORE  Pictts  Wk.s. 
14/3  Vse  them  botn.  aswel  studie  as  worldly  occupacion. 
15*3  FrrzHERB.  Huso,  g  23  It  is  not  conuenient,  to  haue  hey 
ana  corne  bothe  in  occupation  at  one  tyme.  ^  1776  GIBBON 


78  Harold  and  Swend  . .  by  their  invasion  ..  gave  nim  full 
occupation  throughout  the  year. 

b.  with  //.  A  particular  action  or  course  of 
action  in  which  one  is  engaged,  esp.  habitually 
or  statedly ;  an  employment,  business,  calling. 

ci34o  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  3  Dos  a-waye  coryous  and 
vayne  ocupacyons.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Mt/ic.rtes  He  that 
is  ydel,  and  casteth  hyin  to  no  bisynesse  ne  occupacion. 
ft  1450  /Cut.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  7  Thenke  not  on  none  other 
worldly  ocupaciones.  1467  m  En%.  Gilds  (1870)  388  Doynge 
hur  office  &  occupacion.  1513  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  10  The  craft  or  occupation  of  brewers.  1589  Pappe 
w.  Hatchet  Dij  b,  Though  he  bee  but  a  cobler  by  occupa- 
tion. 1604  SMAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  357  Farewell:  Othello's 
Occupation's  gone.  1791  BURKE  Tk.  French  Aff.  Wks. 
1842  I.  579  Condorcet.  .is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth, 
fashion,  and  occupation  from  Brissot.  1868  RUSKIN  Arnrws 
qfChace  (1880*  II.  193  The  character  of  men  depends  more 
on  their  occupations  than  on  any  teaching  we  can  give  them. 
fc.  spec.  Mechanical  or  mercantile  employ- 
ment ;  handicraft ;  trade.  Obs. 

1530  Proper  Dialogue  167  in  Rede  ntt,  etc.  (Arb.)  138 
Artificers  &  men  of  occupacion.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  364  Take  awaye  learning  from  among  men,  and  how 
shall  trades  mechanical,  occupations  (I  meane)  be  main- 
tained?  1607  SHAHS.  Cor.  iv.  vt,  97  You  that  stood  so  much 
Vpon  the  voyce  of  occupation  and  The  breath  of  Garlicke- 
eaters. 

t5.  Use,  employment  (of  a  thing).  Obs. 
1388  WYCLIP  a  Mace.  iv.  14  In  ocupaciouns  of  a  disch 
\gfo$s  ether  pleying  with  a  ledun  disch].  1494  FABVAN  Chron. 
vi.  clxx.  165  Churches  and  temples  they  tourned  to  vse  of 
stables,  and  other  vyle  occupacyons.  155*  HULOET,  Occu- 
pation or  vse,  VSMS.  1581  Kef.  Gild  Corp.  Chr.  York  (1872) 
233  notet  My  wyfe  ..  shall  have  the  occupacion  of  the  said 
silver  spoones  duringe  hir  lyfe.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 
136  Renders  the  whole  Floor  firm  enough  for  all  common 
Occupation. 

1 6.  The  exercising  (of  any  business  or  office) ; 
exercise,  discharge.  Obs. 

1432  Paston  Lett.  I.  32  Excercise  and  occupacion  of  the 
Ktnges  service.  1459  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  367/2  To  recovere 
the  seid  penattees  for  eny  occupation  of  their  seid  office  for 
the  premisses.  1483  Gild  of  the  Bakers^  Exeter  in  Eng. 
Gilds  336  Yn  occupacyon  of  the  said  crafte. 
7.  <ittrib.t  as  occupation  franchise,  the  right 
to  vote  at  parliamentary  elections  as  a  tenant  or 
occupier;  occupation  bridge,  a  bridge  for  the 
use  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  e.g.  one  connecting 
parts  of  a  farm,  etc.,  separated  by  a  canal  or  rail- 
way ;  occupation  road,  a  private  road  for  the  use 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  land. 

1837  WHITTOCK,  etc..#£.  Trades  (1842)  207  The  occupation 
bridge,  at  Rotterdam,  ..  consists  of  two  separate  segments. 
1851  WIGGINS  Embanking  132  Making  the  requisite  occu- 
pation roads.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw.  509  Soon 
after.. we  come  to  an  occupation  bridge.  1884  GLADSTONE 
Sp.  28  Feb.,  There  were  four  occupation  franchises  in 
boroughs.  One  of  them  was  io/,  clear  yearly  value,  and  the 
other  three  were  the  lodger,  the  household,  and  the  service 
franchise.  1895  Westrn.  Gaz.  15  Jan.  4/3  No  sufficient 
allowance  was  made  for  tenant's  improvements,  nor  for  his 
occupation  interest  in  his  holding. 

Hence  Occupational  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  an 
occupation  or  occupations  (sense  4  b)  ;  t  Occu- 
pa'tioner,  one  engaged  in  an  occupation  (0fc.) ; 
Occnpa'tionist,  one  who  advocates  or  favours 
occupation  (sense  i)  ;  Occupa'tiouless  a.,  having 
no  occupation,  unoccupied,  idle. 
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igjo  II  VWTIIOIIXF  Amtr.  NoleJ>kt.  (1883)  387  She  sews,  not 
like  a  l.uly,  hut  w  ith  an  'occupational  air.  186*  K.  H.  PAT- 
imvo.  /:>,.  ///,/.  \  Art  1 46  An  amount  of  physical,  menial, 
i  upalional  variety  MH  ti  as  he  will  meet  with  nowhere 
••!-'•  in  the  world.  159*  ('•.  Hn.tt\f\  Tierce's  Super.  (1593)  190 
I  •  t  the  hraue  engincr,  ..  maruelous  Vukanist,  and  tuery 
Mercurial!  '<•<  i  iiii.itiimrr  ..  be  res|icctett.  1891  fi/asftnt' 
//(•;.!/</  !-•  Fcl>.6/l  No  more  a  permanent  *occu|>alioitist  [i>f 
Egypt]  now  than  Tie  was  an  immediate  evacuationist  some 
years  ami.  1890  l\-nif>lc  flai  Mag.  Nov.  314  To  sit  *oc- 
LUpationless,  vaguely  waiting. 

Occupative  (pki&pAiv},  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
occuMt-,  ppl.  stem  of  occuparc  +  -IVE  :  cf.  F.  occu- 
patif  (isth  c.  in  Godef.).]  Characterized  by 
occupying  or  being  occupied ;  in  Law,  held  6y 
a  tenure  based  upon  occupation  (see OCCUPATION  i). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  An  Occupation  Field,  U  that 
which,  being  deserted  by  its  proper  owner,  or  tiller,  is  pos- 
sessed by  another.  1894  Spectator  34  Feb.  269  The  saying 
of  the  Neapolitan  Carracioli — '  The  throne  of  Russia  is  not 
hereditary  or  elective,  but  occupative '. 

Occupiable  (i''kirfp3iiab'l),a.  rare.  [f.  OCCUPY 
+  -ABLET)  Capable  of  being  occupied. 

1865  fall  Mall  C.  20  Sept.  3/2  There  are  points  . .  where 
a  man  on  an  elevation,  and  with  a  glass,  can  nearly  see  across 
Canada — across,  that  is,  the  occupied,  probably  the  occu. 
piable  portion  of  it. 

Occupied  (c'kirfpoid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  OCCUPY  + 
-ED!.]  Taken  possession  of ;  held  in  possession, 
dwelt  in ;  taken  up,  filled  up ;  busied,  engaged, 
employed  :  see  the  verb. 

1483  CatA.  Angl.  258/1  Occupyed,  ocfufalus.  1535 COVER- 
DALE  I. -iti.  xxxii.  14  The  palaces  . .  shal  be  broken,  and  the 
greatly  occupide  cities  desolate.  1884  SIR  R.  RAWLINSON 
in  Pall  Mall  G.  9  July  1/2  Eastern  peoples,  .are  to  thisday 
bad  sanitarians  ;  there  occupied  sites  are  foul.  1897  Daily 
News  10  Dec.  5/2  A  mortality . .  greater  than  that  of  occupied 
males  generally. 

Occupier  (jrkMpaijai).  Also  5  -our.  [P.  as 
prec.  +  -EB1,  or  weakening  of  AF.  occupiour,"]  One 
who  occupies,  in  various  senses. 

1.  One  who  takes,  or  (more  usually)  holds,  pos- 
session ;  the  person  who  holds  or  is  in  actual 
possession  of  (a  piece  of  property,  esp.  a  house 
or  land,  or  a  place,  position,  or  office) ;  a  holder, 
occupant. 

[1381  Act  5  Rich.  II,  Stat.  L  c.  9  Occupiours  des  biens  . . 
de  diverse*  persones.  Ibid.  c.  10  Occupiours  des  biens  ou 
terre  tenant/.)  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  a.  v.  (Skeat)  I.  63 
Fairnesse  of  neldes,  ne  of  habitacions, . .  maie  not  bee  rekened 
as  riches,  that  are  thine  owne,  for  if  thei  be  bad,  it  is  great 
sclander  and  villanie  to  the  occupier.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  186/1  By  the  handes  of  the  Fermours,  Collectours  or 
Occupiours,  of  the  said  subsidie  and  ulnage.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vi.  cxlix.  137  He  had  ben  occupyerof  a  kynges  rome 
by  y«  name  only  x.  yeres.  a  1618  RALEIGH  (J.),  If  the  title 
of  occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  why  should  it  be 
bad  accounted  in  a  country  peopled  thinly?  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  4  P.  52  [The]  Prince  . .  in  all  India  is  sole  Pro- 
prietor of  Lands ;  allowing  the  Occupiers  no  more  than  a 
bare  Subsistence.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Feb.  92/2  Some  occupier 
of  the  premisses.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  xi.  vii.  (1876) 
616  The  local  rates  fallwith  the  greatest  severity  upon  the 
occupiers  of  houses. 

T  b.  A  dweller,  resident  (in  a  place).  Obs. 

'S4S  BRINKLOW  Complaynt  43  b,  To  euery  citie  acording  to 
the  nomber  of  the  occupyers  in  the  same. 

t  2.  One  who  uses,  employs,  or  deals  in  (some- 
thing) ;  one  who  practises  or  follows  (a  specified 
calling  or  occupation).  Obs. 

1537  CROMWELL  Let.  to  M.  Throgmorton  in  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  xiv.  1 1 1 . 45  A  merchant  &  occupier  of  all  deceits.  1548 
GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  App.  L  (1840)  71  He 
wold  ..  delyver  it  [the  one  talent)  to  the  well  occupyers  of 
the  fyve.  1377  B.  GOOGE  Hercsbach's  Huso.  L  (1586)  jb, 
All  my  Auncestours  were  occupiers  of  husbandry.  1611 
BIBLE  Ezek.  xxvii.  27  The  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise. 

•fb.  esp.  One  who  employs  money  or  goods  in 
trading;  a  trader,  dealer,  merchant.  Obs. 

1509  BARCLAY  Skyp  o/Fofys(ijTo)  211  All  occupiers  almost 
suche  gile  deuise  In  cuery  chaffer.  1535  COVEBDALE  Euk. 
xxvii.  25  Thy  maryners,  thy  shipmasters, . .  thyoccupiers  (that 
brought  the  thinges  necessary).  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes 
1134  When  they  have  given  out  their  money  unto  occupiers 
and  merchaunt  men.  1611  BARRY  Ram  Alley  ll.  in  Hail 
Dodsley  X.  308  He  will ..  Lie  faster  than  ten  city  occupiers 
Or  cunning  tradesmen. 

fOccupise.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Some  kind  of  erro- 
neous deriv.  of  OCCUPY  v.}  1 0ccupation;  or 
1  things  '  occupied '  or  held. 

c  1478  Plumfton  Corr.  38  They  all  not  having  any  kow  or 
kalves,  or  any  other  guds  whearby  they  might  live,  nor  any 
other  occupise. 

Occupy  (fkitfpai),  v.  Also  4-6  ocupie,  -ye, 
(5  -y),  4-7  oooupie,  5-6  -ye,  (4  oocipie,  6 
occypye  ;  4  okupie,  5  okepye,  -paey  ;  okew-, 
oky-,  ocopy;  hokewepye  ;  6  hocupy, /<*.///<?. 
okepyde) ;  pa.  t.  and  pple.  4  occupid,  4-6  -yd, 
6  ocuped,  Sc.  oeoupeit.  [irreg.  f.  OF.  occuper, 
ad.L.  occupart  to  seize  (by  force),  take  possession 
of,  get  hold  of,  take  up,  occupy,  employ,  invest 
(money) ;  f.  oc-,  06-  (OB-  i  b)  +  stem  cap-  in  cap- 
Ire  to  take,  seize.  The  final  -ie,  -ye,  -y  of  the 
English  word,  found  in  the  vb.  and  its  inflexions  and 
derivatives  (occupier,  etc.)  at  their  earliest  appear- 
ance c  1340,  are  not  explicable  from  the  F.  occup-er, 
occup-ant,  occupe,  etc.,  and  their  origin  has  not 
been  ascertained.  It  is  possible  that  the  change 


OCCUPY. 

took  place  in  AFr.,  In  which  Act  5.  Rich.  II  has 
Occupiours,  occupiers  =*•  ncrupirr  :  t>ut  thit  may  be 
from  KIIJ;.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  take  ponciiioo  of,  take  for  one'* 
own  use,  seize.  Ola.  in  gen.  sense  :  «ee  b. 

a  1340  HAM  POLK  PsaHerxvn.ti  Preoc,  ttpauentnt  me  laqtul 
mortis  . .  bifore  occupid  has  me  be  unare*  of  d«d.  .  1350  in 
Leg.  /fW  (1871!  64  All  bi  limi  on  ilka  side  Wilhl  sorow.ial 
be  ocupide.  1463  in  Bury  Willi  (Camdcn)  36,  I  beqwethe  u> 
Thomas  Heignaum  the  yonger  my  lablyt  of  ivory.  . .  And  if 
he  wil  not  ocupye  hem  I  bequelhe  the  teid  lablres  to  . .  hu 
wyf.  a  134*  HALL  Ckron.,  lien.  VII,  60  AUo  d>td  ..  the 
kynges  chlefe  chamberleyn,  whose  office  Charles ..  occupied 
and  enioyed.  1553  BXENDE  Q.  Cttrtitts  ix.  4  Some  occupied 
darles,  some  speares,  and  other  axes,  and  . .  leaped  to  and 
fro  to  theyr  cartes.  1614  KALXK.H  Hist.  WtrU  v.  L  I  «. 
(1634)  268  Which  done,  they  occupied  the  Cilie,  Land*, 
Goods,  and  Wiues  of  those,  wnom  they  had  murdered. 

b.  spec.  To  take  possession  of  (a  place)  by  set- 
tling in  it,  or  by  military  conquest,  etc,  ;  to  enter 
upon  the  possession  and  holding  of. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  98  Throw  nis  mycht  till  occupy 
Landis,  pat  war  till  him  marcheand.  1494  FABVAN  Ckron. 
v.  xciv.  69  A  Saxon  named  Ella . .  slewe  many  Hrytons, . .  and 
after  occupyed  that  Cpuntre.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  lien.  I'll, 
95  b,  That  ne  would  invade  or  occupie  the  territory  of  hys 
enemies.  1810  in  Picton  L'poot  Afttnfc.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  379 
The  finishing,  compleating  and  occupying  . .  the  building. 
1849  MAI  AI'I.AV  Hist.  Enf.  x.  II.  582  The  Dutch  had  occu- 
pied Chelsea  and  Kensington.  1855  Ibid,  xviii.  IV.  905 
Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops. 

C.  inlr.  or  absol.  To  take  possession,  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5329  My  fos  were  so  fell . .Pat  tai  occu- 
piet  ouer  all,  euyn  as  horn  list.  i86a  MRS.  NORTON  Lady 
of  l.a  Garaye  ProL,  Creatures  that  dwell  alone  Occupy- 
boldly. 

2.  trans.  To  hold  possession  of;  to  have  in  one's 
possession  or  power ;  to  hold  (a  position  or  office). 

£1380  WVCLIF  lr"Jki.  (1880)  384  As  be  baron  or  pe  Icny^te 
occupieb  &  gouerneb  his  baronrye  or  his  knyyte.  !  n  1400 
Morte  Artk.  278  Belyne  and  Brcmyne,  and  Bawdewyne  the 
thyrde,  They  ocupyedc  be  empyre  aughte  score  wynnttyrs. 
1560  DAI.S  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  380  You  who  occupie  the 
chiefet  places  amongest  the  States  of  the  Empire.  1566 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  191  The  Turkes  and  infidels  which  to 
that  day  had  kept  ana  occupied  the  same  Isle  [Rhodes}. 
1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  414  Least  qualified .  .To  occupy  a  sacred, 
awful  post.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  14  Gregory., 
occupied  the  see  of  Tours  twenty-three  years.  Hid.  18  The 
..  inferior  Franks  . .  posted  themselves,  fully  armed, ..  under 
the  portico,  occupying  all  the  entrances.  1883  Law  Timet 
20  Oct.  410/2  A  married  woman  Is  now  to  occupy  the  same 
position  as  her  Saxon  ancestress. 

b.  To  reside  in  and  use  (a  place)  as  its  tenant,  or 
regular  inhabitant ;  to  tenant. 

i  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  109  He.. occupies  be  same 
land  bat  he  was  lorde  off.  1489  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  19  If 
any  such  owner  or  owners  . .  take  kepe  &  occupy  any  such 
house  or  houses  &  lands  in  his  or  their  own  hands.  1767 
BLACKSI ONK  Comtn.  II.  i.  7  By  constantly  occupying  the 
same  individual  spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed. 
1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  i.  a  This  tract  .. 
is  at  present  occupied  by  civilized  communities.  1881  J. 
RUSSELL  Haigs  5  Bemersyde  House.. has  been  occupied  by 
the  Haigs  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 

t  C.  intr.  or  atsol.  To  hold  possession  or  office  ; 
to  dwell,  reside ;  to  stay,  abide.  Obs. 

c  1415  LVDG.  Assembly  o/Godl  1373  Where  Vertew  occu. 
pyeth  must  nedys  well  grow.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  337/1 
He  . .  ordeyned  an  holy  man  to  occupye  in  his  place.  1513 
FITZHERB.  Surv.  ProL,  The  names  of  tnelordes  and  tenauntes 
that  occupy.  ts«  COVSRDALE  Malt.  xvii.  at  Whyle  they 
occupied  in  Gah!e  lesus  sayde  vnto  them  [etc). 

8.  trans.  To  take  up,  use  up,  fill  (space  or  time) ; 
also  in  weakened  sense,  To  be  situated  or  stationed 
in,  to  be  in  or  at  (a  place  or  position). 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Const.  3075  It  may  occupy  na  stede. 
I38»  WYCLIF  Luke  xiii.  7  Kilt  it  doun,  wberlo  occupieth 
it  the  erthe?  £138*  CHAUCER  Sfr.'i  T.  56  Thanne  wolde 
it  occupie  a  someres  day.  c  1400  Three  Kinft  Colognt  rj 
pci  come  so  late  and  all  ilacys  were  ocupied  with  pilgiymes 
and  obir  men.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VII,  11  b,  Lyke 
a  cypher  in  algorisme  that  is  ioyned  to  no  figure  but  onely 
occupieth  a  place,  c  1566  J.  ALDAV  tr.  Bottystxam't  Tktat. 
World  S  vij  b,  If  we  should  rehearse  and  declare  all  the 
singularities . .  I  should  occupy  a  large  volume.  1631  HOBBES 
Leviatk.  in.  xxxiv.  907  The  Word  Body  . .  sigmneth  that 
which  ..  occupyeth  some  certain  room.  1839  G.  BIRD  not. 
Pkilos.  369  The  black  cross  disappearing,  and  leaving  while 
spaces  in  the  place  it  previously  occupied.  i8»j  R-  W. 
DALE  Jem.  Temf.  xvi.  173,  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time 
with  any  description  of  the  form  of  the  sanctuary.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  1.  309  The  voyage.. has  occupied  thirty  days. 

4.  To  employ,  busy,  engage  (a  person,  or  the 
mind,  attention,  etc.).  Often  in  pass. ;  also  reft. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prate  Tr.  17  If  bou  se  any  mane  gastely 
ocupiede  ffallc  in  any  of  bise  synnes.  1377  >-f<*-  ^f^ 
R  v.  409,  I  am  occupied  eche  day,  haliday  and  other,  With 
ydel  tales  atte  ale.  1413  POfr-  ?omlt  (Caxton)  L  xxj.  (1850) 
22  He  occupyed  my  wyttes  with  other  thynges.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonneso/Aymenxxvm.  578  Many  stones,  .ynougne 
for  to  ocupye  at  ones  all  the  masons  that  were  there.  1555 
*'"• 'N  Decades  136  They  occnpyed  them  selues  in  the 
.nicular  tractes  and  coastes.  !*»£. .GluiM- 
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tion  of  all  companies. 


1860  TYNOALL  Glac,  t  xvL  105, 


"f  occupied'  myself  with  my  instrument^    1875  Jo» "T/V*" 
(ed.  2)  I.  So  Every  one  who  is  occupied  wuh  public  affcirs. 


.  To 


f,  use  («  thing).  0 


In  makyn 


OCCUPYING. 

5  i  Than  is  the  ploughe  the  moste  necessaryest  instrumente 
than  an  husbande  can  occupy.  1581  MARBECK  Bit.  of  Notes 
34  When  the  night  is  past  . .  why  should  we  occupie  anie 
longer  a  candle.  1584  COCAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  113  When 
you  will  occupie  more  or  lesse,  you  may  put  in  sugar  and 
sit  it  over  the  fire,  untill  it  boyle.  1774  C.  KEITH  Farmers 
Ha\  Lasses,  occupy  your  wheel. 

f  b.  intr.  with  of.  Obs. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  (1580!  52  b,  Occupie  alwaies 
of  this  Sope,  when  you  will  washe  your  heade.  Ibid.  (1568) 
94  b,  At  every  time  that  you  wyll  occupye  of  il.styrre  it  well. 
f6.  trans.  To  employ  oneself  in,  engage  in, 
practise,  perform,  carry  on;  to  follow  or  ply  as 
one's  business  or  occupation.  Obs. 

IciqoomHist.  fy  A  ntiq.  Masonry  28  Hit  is  called  Effraym, 
and  there  was  sciens  of  Gemetry  and  masonri  fyrst  occupied. 
1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  182  Leve  wylfullnesse  whyche  men 
sey  ye  occupye  to  excessifly.  1524  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888) 
App.  in.  157  Iniunccion  ys  geuen  to  the  seyd  Roys,  that  he 
shall  no  more  occupie  Phisik.  1535  COVERDALE  ft.  cvi[L]  23 
They  that  go  downe  to  the  see  in  shippes,  &  occupie  their 
busynesse  in  greate  waters.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam. 
Compl.  ii.  (1876)  48  Therefore  men  wil  the  gladder  occupy 
husbandry. 

fb.  intr.  To  be  busy  or  employed  (in  some 
capacity) ;  to  exercise  one's  craft  or  function  ;  to 
practise ;  to  do  business,  to  work.  Obs. 

r  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  450  Ye  seelyd  my  patent, 
yeuyng  me  full  power  soo  to  occupy.  1512  Act  3  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  ii  To  exercise  and  occupie  as  a  Phisicion.  \tfjbLichJteld 
Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  27  Admytted  . .  to  occupie  as  a  master, 
lourney-man,  or  servaunte  within  the  said  Cittie.  1618  N. 
FIELD  Amends  Ladies  A.),  1  do  entertain  you.  How  do  you 
occupy?  What  can  you  use ?  16^3  URQUHART  Rabelais  i. 
vii,  The  Seamsters  (when  the  point  of  their  needles  was 
broken)  began  to  work  and  occupie  with  the  tail. 
f7.  trans.  To  employ  (money  or  capital)  in 
trading;  to  lay  out,  invest,  put  out  to  interest,  trade 
with;  to  deal  in.  [L.  oecupare pecimiam."] 

1526  Pitgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  28  b,  This  rychesse  he 
hath  gyuen  to  vs  as  a  stocke  to  occupy.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane'sCotnm.  118  He  commaunded  that  the  talentes  re- 
ceived should  be  occupied  that  theymight  be  made  gainful!. 
1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  1075  Wee  be  commaunded  to 
occupie  our  Lords  money,  and  not  to  hide  it.  1602  FULBECKE 
ist  Pt.  Parall.  29  If  two  Merchantes  occupie  their  goods 
and  merchandise  in  common  to  their  common  profite,  the 
one  of  them  may  haue  a  writ  of  accompt  against  his  com- 
panion. 1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xxvii.  9.  1773  JOHNSON  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  17  May,  Upon  ten  thousand  pounds  diligently 
occupied,  they  may  live  in  great  plenty, 
t  b.  intr.  To  trade,  deal.  Obs. 
IS25  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxi.  [cvii.]  318  Berthaulte  of 
Malygnes..occupyeth  to  Damas,  to  Cayre,  and  to  Alex- 
andre.  1534  TINDALE  Luke  xix.  13  Occupye  tyll  I  come 
[K.r.  Trade  ye  herewith].  1581  MARBECK  Bk,  of  Notes  653 
[He]  gained  much  by  occupieng  with  the  lewes  and  Chris, 
tians.  _  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  v.  129  Such  as  occupied  in 
her  fairs  with  all  precious  stones. 
t8.  trans,  and  intr.  To  deal  with  or  have  to 
do  with  sexually ;  to  cohabit.  Obs. 

[Cf.  L.  oecupare  amplexu,  Ovid  F.  iii.  509;  but  perh.  of 
Eng.  origin.] 

[1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  47  Men  of  Lacedemonia . . 
fatigate  and  wery  thro  the  compleyntes  of  theire  wifes  beenge 
at  home,  made  a  decre  and  ordinaunce  that  thei  scholde 
occupye  [TKEVISA,  take  j  Higd.  pluribvs  uli  iiiris}  mony 
men,  thenkenge  the  nowmbre  of  men  to  be  encreasede  by 
that.]  c  1520  in  Laneham's  Let.  (1871)  Introd;.  130  To  make 
hyme  [your  husband]  lystear  to  occupye  with  youe.  1546 
BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  56  b,  As  king  Edwine .  .occupyed 
Alfgiua  his  concubine.  1632  ROWLEY  Warn.  Never  Vexed 
HI.  i.  in  HazL  Dodsley  XII.  137  Being  partners,  they  did 
occupy  long  together  before  they  were  married.  1660  HEX- 
HAM,  Genooten  een  Vroww,  To  Lie  with,  or  to  Occupie  a 
woman. 

IJfate.  The  disuse  of  this  verb  in  the  I7th  and  most  of  the 
i8th  c.  is  notable.  Against  194  quots.  for  i6th  c.,  we  have 
for  i7th  only  8,  outside  the  Bible  of  1611  (where  it  occurs 
10  times),  and  for  i8th  c.  only  10,  all  of  its  last  33  years.  The 
verb  occurs  only  twice  (equivocally)  in  Shaks.,  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  Concordances  to  Milton  and  Pope,  is  not 
used  by  Gray ;  all  Johnson's  quots.,  exc.  2,  are  from  the  Bible 
of  1611.  It  was  again  freely  used  by  Cowper  (13  instances  in 
Concordance).  This  avoidance  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
its  vulgar  employment  in  sense  8 ;  cf.  1597  SHAKS.  tHen.  IV. 
n.  iv.  161  (Qo.  1600)  A  captaine  ?  Gods  light  these  villaines 
wil  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy,  which  was 
an  excellent  good  worde  before  it  was  il  sorted,  a  1617  B 
JONSON  Discm.,De  Stylo  (1640)  112  Many.out  of  their  owne 
obscene  Apprehensions,  refuse  proper  and  fit  words-  as 
occupie,  nature,  and  the  like.) 

Occupying,  vbl.  s6.  Now  rare  exc.  as  gerund. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Occupy 
or  that  in  which  this  action  is  embodied. 

1.  The  taking  or  holding  possession. 

1472-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  28/1  That  no  personebe  charged 
..  for  any  entre  or  occupyenge  of  the  said  Lordshippes, 
Londes,  Tenementez  or  othur  premisses. 

1 2.  A  piece  of  land  occupied  or  held;  a  holding. 

CI449  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  xiii.  554  The  same  bildingis  and 
her  occupiyngis.  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xiii.  (1877)  i. 
259  In  the  woodland  countries.,  they  [houses]stand  scattered 
abroad,  each  one  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  his  owne  occupieng. 
b.  Residence  in  a  place  as  its  tenant.  Chiefly 
atlrib. 

1884  GLADSTONE  Sp.  28  Feb.,  The  proportion  of  occupying 
franchises  . .  to  the  property  franchises.  1884  Daily  Neivs 
24  Sept.  6/2  His  views  on  peasant  proprietary  and  occupy, 
ing  ownership. 

3.  The  action  of  engaging  or  busying,  or  fact  of 
being  engaged  in  or  busy  about  something;  filial 
which  occupies  one,  or  in  which  one  is  engaged; 
occupation,  business ;  trade,  traffic. 
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c  1380  WVCLTF  }rks.  (1880)  IDA  pei  suffren  cristene  soulis  be 

stranglid  \\\\>  woluys  of  helle  porou}  here  doumbnesse  and 

occupiynge  aboute  be  world.     1548  Act  2  ,$•  3  Edw.  VI,  c.  13 

§  ii  Anye  parishe.  .uppon  . .  be  Sea  costes,  the  commodities 

and  occupyinge    whereof  consisteth  cliieflye   in  fysshinge. 

1582  N.  'J .  (Rhem.)  Luke  xix.  15  How  much  every  man  had 
gained  by  occupying.  1388  J.  MEI.US  Briefe  fnstr.  Bviij, 
A  butcher  might  sell  you  . .  all  the  felles,  hides  and  tallowe 

growing  and  comming  by  bis  occupying, 
t  b.  Carrying  on,  practice  ((/something).   Obs. 
1547  Nottingham  Rec.    IV.  92   For  okypying  of  comyn 
skowddyng  [scolding],    1550  BALE  Apol.  42  A  full  exercysed 
craflesman  in  that  occupyeng  of  mischefe. 

f4.  Using,  use,  employment  (see  also  prec.  8). 
1535  COVERDALE  Num.  lv.  26  The  altare  and  tlieir  cordes 
and  all  that  belongeth  to  their  occupienge.  1540  HYRDE 
tr.  fives'  Instr.  Chr,  Worn.  U  vj,  By  hir  diligence  &  occupy- 
ing of  wooll,  hir  house  shal  lack  nothing.  1544  STAI.BRIDGE 
Epistle  22  b,  From  the  fyltby  occupying  of  an  harlot  be 
cometh  strayght  to  the  Aultre.  1579  GossON  Apol.  Sell. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  72  Iron  with  much  occupiying,  is  worne  too 
naught. 

O'CCUpying,///.«.  [f. as  prec.  +  -ING 2.]  That 
occupies  (see  the  verb) ;  usually,  That  actually 
holds  or  resides  in  (a  place  or  piece  of  land). 

1552  HULOET,  Occupyinge,  occvpnns.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour 
Irel.  II.  141  The  occupying  tenants  have  from  15  to  100 
acres.  1887  J.  BALL  Nat.  in  S.  Aincr.  ii.  57  To  protect  the 
occupying  army  from  this  danger.  1887  Spectator  16  Apr. 
532/1  The  extinction  of  great  landlords  and  the  creation  of 
occupying  owners. 

Occur  G>kt»u),  v.  Also  6-/1  oecurre,  7  occurr. 
Inflexions  occurred,  occurring,  [ad.  L.  occurr- 
fre  to  run  to  meet,  run  against,  befall,  present 
itself,  occur,  f.  oc-,  ob-  (OB-  I  a,  b)  +  curr-fre  to 
run.  Cf.  obs.7.occurn'r,occurrir  to  present  itself, 
happen  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1 1.  intr.  To  run  to  meet  a  person,  to  run  up  (to 
the  spot) ;  to  run  against  something  or  against  each 
other,  to  meet,  encounter.  Obs. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ii.  173  The  Scottis 
. .  brekis  in  ower  the  nerrest  prouince,.  .Trebellie  occuris  in 
at  haist.  1620  SHELTON  Quix.  in.  ii.  I.  117  She  was  of  a 
charitable  nature,  .and  did  therefore  presently  occur  to  cure 
Don  Quixote.  1692  BKNTLEV  Boyle  Lect.  vii.  235  The 
whole  multitude  might  freely  move  . .  with  very  little  occur- 
ring or  interfering.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1723) 
200  Such  of  those  Corpuscles,  as  happen 'd  to  occur  or  meet 
together. 

fb.  With  prepositions :  To  meet  with,  encounter; 
to  happen  or  light  upon ;  to  make  resistance  against, 
resist,  oppose ;  to  reply  fa,  meet  in  argument  (an 
adverse  statement  or  contention);  to  prove  adverse 
to,  to  stop  the  way  of.  Obs. 

1527  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  233  The  Frenche  King  was 
determyned  that  I  should  occurrc,  encountre,  and  mete  with 
hym  at  Amyas.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  Ded.  2  Viewing 
in  him  great  plenty  of  straung  Histories,  . .  I  occurred  upon 
some  which  1  deemed  most  worthy  the  prouulgation.  1388 
D.  ROGERS  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  III.  153  How  by  a 
league  they  might . .  oecurre  against  the  daungerous  practises 
of  the  papistes.  1660  PEARSON  No  Necess.  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  7 
To  leave  nothing  unanswered . .  I  shall  endeavour  to  oecurre 
to  all  Particulars  which  may  seem  to  inferre  the  Doubtful- 
nesse  of  the  Doctrine.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  117  To 
this  last  subterfuge  of  the  mechanical  atheists  we  can  occurr 
several  ways.  Ibid.  138  Bodies,  .have,  .a  certain  and  deter- 
minate  motion  according  to  . .  the  resistance  of  the  bodies 
they  occurr  with.  1738  Hist.  Crt.  Excheq.  vi.  113  No  time 
occurs  to  the  King. 

T  c.  trans,  (by  ellipsis  of  prep. :  see  b.)  To 
meet,  encounter;  to  oppose,  resist.  Obs.  (In  quot. 
1767  humorously  pedantic.) 

a  1548  HALL  C/mn.,  Hen.  VI,  160  b,  That  the  citezens  . . 
might  oecurre  their  enemies,  and  releve  their  frendes. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1058/1  To  oecurre  all  in- 
conueniences  whatsoeuer.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  146 
Fate  may  . .  easily  be  occurred  and  prevented.  1767  A. 
CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  (ed.  2)  I  Most  happily  occurred,  my  very 
benevolent  convivial  associate. 

2.  intr.   To  present  itself;   to  be  met  with  or 
found,  to  '  turn  up ',  or  appear  (in  some  place, 
class  of  things,  course  of  action,  etc.). 

153*  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt  22  Feb.  (R.),  As  soon 
as  any  opportunity  shall  occur  for  the  same.  1563-7 
BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  A  ndros  Wks.  (1892)  8  Other  thyngis 
.  -to  be  doin  as  commodite  and  tyme  occurris.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rent.  60  That  name  doth  often  oecurre  in  olde  evidences. 
1763  DODSLEY  Leasowes  F  2  The  first  object  that  occurs  is 
a  . .  ruinated  wall.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  470  The 
variety  of  cases  that  may  occur  in  practice.  1823  H.  J. 
BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  250  The  different  classes  of 
primary  forms  in  which  irregular  secondary  forms  occur. 
1851  GOSSE  Nat.  in  Jamaica  103  About  fourteen  species 
have  occurred  to  me.  a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Amcr.  Note-bks. 
(1879)  1. 131  Marble  also  occurs  here.  Mod.  The  wild  tulip 
is  said  to  occur  in  chalk-pits. 

b.  To  present  itself  to  thought,  come  into  one's 
mind.  Const,  to;  in  mod.  use  often  with  it  as 
subject,  referring  to  a  following  clause  or  phrase. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  401  There  doth  not  oecurre  to  me,  at 
this  present,  any  use  thereof,  for  profit.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  105  r  3  Such  Reflexions  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that 
bubject.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  p  22  It  could  not  but 
occur  to  me  that  you  would  be  agreeably  surprised.  1833-6 
J.  EAGLES  Sketcher  (1856)  86  A  picture  occurs  to  my  recol- 
lection. 1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  5  New  ideas  occur 
to  mention  it  **  °f  Wnting'  Mtd-  "  did  "«  occur  to  me 

3.  To  present  itself  in  the  course  of  events ;   to 
happen,  befall,  take  place  as  an  event  or  incident. 

1549  Compl.  Scot,  i  The  vniuersal  pestilens  and  mortalite, 
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that  hes  occurjt  mercyles  amang  the  pepil.  1582  ABP. 
HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)4  All  variance  and  discentioun  that 
occurris  or  may  apperandly  occure.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rcm, 
(1759)  I.  13  It  is  uncertain,  when  Such  Wonders  wilt  occur 
agen.  1835  URE  Philos.Manuf,  402  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  an  accident  to  occur.  1862  TROLLOPE  Orlcy  F.  xiv.  112 
To  Mrs.  Orme  she  told  all  that  had  occurred.  1891  W.  J. 
DAWSON  Redenipt.  E.  Strahan  vi.  106  Repentance  was  not 
a  thing  which  occurred  and  was  done  with, 

4.  Reel.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  CONCUR  2  e.) 

1863  NEALF,  Ess.  Liturgiol.  109  One  Festival  occurs  with 
another  when  the  two  feasts  fall  on  the  same  day. 

Hence  Occurring  (^kz>'rirj),  ppl.a.  (now  rare). 

163^  GILLESPIE  Eftff.  Pop.  Cerent,  i.  vii.  23  Fasts  which  are 
appointed  for  ocurring  causes.  1682  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclittts 
Ridens  No.  82  (1713)  II.  249  To  suggest  the  most  occurring 
and  probable  Conjectures. 

Occur,  Occure :  see  OCKER,  OCHRE, 

Occurrence  (^k»*rens).  [prob.  f.  OCCURRENT: 
(see  -ENCE)  ;  but  cf.  med.L.  oecurrentia  (Du  Cringe), 
1*\  occurrence  (^1475  in  Godef.  Compl.) .] 

f  1.  An  incidental  meeting  or  encounter,   rare. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  366  When  Androdes 
was . .  cast  in  among  these  savage  beasts,  the  lion  . .  came  to- 
ward him  softly  ..  so  the  man  began  to  know  him,  and  both 
of  them  to  congratulate  each  other  in  that  their  imprisoned 
occurrence. 

2.  The  fact  of  occurring,  i.  e.  of  presenting  itself, 
being  found  or  met  with,  turning  up,  or  of  happen- 
ing, taking  place. 

1723  WATTS  Logic  n.  v,  Things  of  the  most  frequent  Occur- 
rence, a  1748  WATTS  (J.),  Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the 
perpetual  occurrence  and  expectation  of  something  new. 
1860  TVNDAI.L  Glac.  \\.  vii.  261  A  number  of  facts  of  common 
occurrence.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xxiv.  607  Evi- 
dence of  the  occurrence  of  that  fish  on  the  Kentish  coast. 
1880  GEIKIE  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  §  24,  249  Landslips  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  1807  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Nov.  3/2  A  bird 
whose  occurrences  in  England  can  be  counted  on  one  hand. 

3.  That  which  occurs  or  is  met  with,  or  presents 
itself,  formerly  sometimes  with  the  sense  of  oppo- 
sition ;   now  with  an  and  //.  :    Something  that 
occurs,  happens,  or  takes  place;  an  event,  incident. 
(  ^OCCURRENT  B.  i,  the  earlier  word  for  this.) 

'539  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Wyatt  13  Feb.  (R.),  Here  we 
have  no  notable  news  and  occurrences.  1601  SHAKS.  T-wel. 
N.  v.  L  264  All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since  Hath 
beene  betweene  this  Lady,  and  this  Lord.  1623  BINGHAM 
Xenophon  109  While  we  march,  let  Timasion  with  the  horse 
scout  before,  .gluing  aduertisement  of  all  occurrence.  1652 
NEEDHAM  tr,  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  3  What  Occurrences  seem  to 
oppose  the  Dominion  of  Sea  and  what  Arguments  are  wont 
to  bee  made  against  it.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  96  P  8  The 
chief  Occurrences  of  my  Life.  1719  YOUNG  Revenge  v.  ii,  The 
fix'd  and  noble  mind  Turns  all  occurrence  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. 1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  i.  i,  Trust  to  occurrences 
for  success.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  239  The  relation  in  which 
empty  Time  stands  to  the  occurrences  which  fall  within  it. 

4.  EccL     (See  OCCUR  4;  cf.  CONCURRENCE  2  b.) 
1863  NEALE  Ess.  Liturgiol.  109  These  are  all  the  occur- 

rejices,  etc.  which  take  place  during  this  year.      1879,  1889 
[see  CONCURRENCE  2  b]. 

t  Occu-rrencer.    Obs.  rare—1.     [See  -E 
One  who  narrates  occurrences  ;  a  newsmonger. 

c  1680  Fears  $  Jealousies  Ceas'd  2  The  Shams  of  an 
Occurrencer,  or  . .  the  base  and  detestable  Artifices  of  the 
French  Politicians. 

t  Occtrrrency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next :  see 
-ENCT.J  =  OCCURRENCE  3. 

1656  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1689)  512  Discoursing  ..  on  the 
occurrency  of  the  times.  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  21  A 
suddain  anger  upon  all  occurrencies.  Ibid.  36  To  laugh  on 
every  slight  occurrency. 

Occurrent  Q5k#Tent),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare. 
Also  6  occorent,  6-7  occurrant,  -ente,  (7  ob- 
current).  [prob.  a.  F.  oecurrent,  -ant  (1475  in 
Godef.  Compl.},  ad.  L.  occurrent-em^  pr.  pple.  of 
occurr$re  to  OCCUR.]  A.  adj. 

1.  That  occurs,  presents  itself,  or  happens ;  occur- 
ring; current  (at  a  time  or  place).  Sometimes  spec. 
That  presents  itself  casually  or  by  the  way,  incidental. 

1535  E,  HARVEL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ii.  II.  71,  I  have 
writen  . .  advising  yow  of  soche  newis  as  hath  ben  occorent. 
c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  171  The 
manifold  examples  whereof  be  in  stories  occurrent.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  161  Many  other  accidents  and  occurrent 
obiects.  1632  LITHGOW  Tra-v.  i.  7, 1 .  .being  young.and  within 
minority,  in  that  occurrent  time.  1653  Nissena.  65  Four 
thousand  Talents  should  be  by  them  disburst  towards  the 
occurrent  affairs.  1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  BentivogHtfs  IVarrs 
Flanders  266  To  treat  with  the  Duke  ..upon  the  obcur- 
rent  necessities  of  the  League.  1655  DIGGES  Compl.  A  mbass. 
21, 1  ..  make  you  partaker  of  such  brutes  as  are  here  occur- 
rent. iSza  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius,  Philos.  Plato  i.  337  Some- 
thing unstable  and  occurrent  is  accustomed  to  intervene  in 
things  which  were  undertaken  with  counsel  and  medita- 
tion. 1860  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Hebr.  Poetry  (1873)  91  [Words] 
which  are  technical  or  geographical,  ..and  which  are  rarely 
occurrent  in  literature. 

f  2.  Liable  to  encounter  (something) ;  exposed 
or  obnoxions  to.  Obs.  rare. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  26  It  is  not  meete  for  them  to 
be  your  gouernours,  that  be  subiect  and  occurrant  to  enuie 
and  reproch. 

B.  it. 

1.  Something  that  occurs,  presents  itself,  or  meets 
one  (formerly  sometimes  in  an  adverse  way) ;  an 
event:  =  OCCURRENCE  3.  (Common  in  1 6th  and 
I  Jth  c.  ;  now  Obs.  or  a  rare  archaism.) 

1538  Fox  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  141,  I  wrote  two  letters 
unto  you  , .  ascertaining  you  of  my  arrival  and  other  occur* 
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nts  there      1563-87  FOXE  A.  .7  M.  (1596)  "&>/'  The  King 
,uJht  to  l?Tuc  altal"  l>>'  'I"  cardinal!  against  all  occur- 
rents      160.  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  368  So  tell  him  with  the 
,,„,  m,,,,.  :ill,i  l, ,s. ,  Whi,  h  haue  solicited.    ••••  HII.LI: 
, Kinns  v   4  There  U  neither  adin.-rs.iry,  nor  euill  occurrent. 
rfOGww  Wilt  ln:l.  title-,..,  Divers  Occurrents  and  Daum 
[tot   lid  l,efal  ill  the  said  Journey.     1704  «•  B.  Church  flat. 
Vhilifs  ir«r(i867)  II.  "45  Acquaint  me  of  your  proceedings 
and  all  occurrents      .873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  H.fle  vi.  (.875) 
16  Rci-eiving  impressions  from  every  new  occurrent. 
f  b.  trans/.  A  narration  of  what  has  happened  ; 

•s.  Obs. 

SIR  T  SMITH  Comma.  F.ng.  (1633)  97  Such  letters  or 
is  is  he  sent  to  himselfe.    1596  DANETT  tr.  Comines 
OSuWs    The  ^currents  he  had  aTeady  receiued  of  the 
Almains  arriuall.     l6«  DIGCES  Cfmfl.  A»,t>ass.  222    tor 
haTian  news  "refer  your  Honor  to  these  inclosed  Occurrents. 
t  2.  A  person  or  thing  that  meets,  encounters,  or 

runs  against  °ne-   0&s- 

iu»  R  D  Hypnerotvmachia  ?,  I  resolved  ..  to  get  out, 
tliu  1  might  the  better  eschew  such  suspected  occurrents. 
,607  WASHINGTON  Opt.  Glass  xiii.  13?  Another  . .  foole  .. 
thought  his . .  buttockes  were  made  of  bntle  glasse  ;  wherefore 
he  shunned  all  occurrents.  .615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  582 
If  it  had  beene  made  of  a  thicke  and  solide  bone,  it.  .would 
not  haue  ycelded  to  outward  occurrents. 

tOccursa-tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  [aA.L.  accurst- 

tion-em,  n.  of  action  from  occursare  to  run  to  meet, 
freq.  of  occurr-lre  to  OCCUB.]  =  Ocot'BSlON. 

.615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  84  The  skinne . .  is  nearer  to  the 
occursation  or  confluence  of  outward  obiects. 

t  Occu'rse.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  occursu-s  meeting,  n. 
of  action  from  occurr-fre  to  OCCUR.]  Meeting. 

1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  iii.  m.  i,  A  suddaine  accident, 
occurse,  or  meeting.  1647  LILLY  Clir.  Astral,  clvi.  653  Con- 
sideration had  to  the  house  in  which  the  occurse  doth 
happen.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyli  Lect.  ii.  (16931  25  This  mutual 
Occurse,  this  Pulsion  and  Repercussion  of  Atoms. 

t  Occu-rsioii.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  occursion-em,  n.  of 
action  from  occurr-erc  to  OCCUR.]  The  action,  or 
an  act,  of  running  against  something;  attack; 
encounter ;  collision. 

103  BELLENDF.N  Lay  iv.  (1822)  351  Crete  occursioums  war 
maid  be  Veanis  in  the  Romane  landis.  oi6s6UssHER/4»». 
vi  ( 1658)  450  [He]  would  not  so  much  have  dreaded  the  sudden 
oc'cursion  of  any  wild  beast.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
i  ii  6  22.  97  The  mutual  Occursions  and  Rencounters  of 
Atoms.  1741  SHORT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  626  Running  or 
dancing  with  sudden  Occursions  and  Mixtures,  like  the 
Aurora;  Boreales.  . 

t  OcctlTSive,  a.  Ol's.  [f.  L.  occurs-,  ppl.  stem 
of  occurrfre  to  OCCUB  +  -IVE.]  Such  as  may  pre- 
sent  itself,  or  be  met  with  by  the  way.  Hence 
+  Ooou  rsively  adv.,  by  the  way. 

isoa  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  65  b,  Wipe  out  of  thy  re 
membrance  all  forepassed  griefes,  occursive  troubles.  1591 
G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett,  iii,  Some  of  them  occursively  pre. 
sented  themselves  in  stationers  shops.  —Pierce s  .S ufer 
202  The  emperour  Charles  the  fiftes  army  passing  through 
Rome,  occursively  sacked  the  city. 

Occyan,   Occyent,  Occysion:    see  OCEAN, 

OCCIENT,  OCCISION. 

Ocean  (^-jan),  sb.  («.)  Forms:  3-6  ocoean, 
-ian,  (4  oxian,  4-5  oocion(e,  oooyon,  5  -an),  4-6 
occeane,  5-6  -iane,  6  -roan.ocian,  -eane.-yane, 
6-  ocean,  [a.  F.  ocean  (occean  isth  c.  in  Littre), 
ad.  L.  ecean-us,  f.  Gr.  iuttavh,  prig,  the  great  stream 
or  river  (cf.  /iocs  'Clxtavoto,  'n/etavos  »ora/»o!,  in 
Homer)  supposed  to  encompass  the  disk  of  the 
earth,  and  personified  as  'the  god  of  the  great 
primeval  water',  the  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  and 
husband  of  Tethys  ;  hence,  the  great  outer  sea,  as 
opposed  to  the  Mediterranean.] 
I.  The  vast  body  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  which  surrounds  the  land ;  the  main  or  great 
sea.  (Down  to  c  1650,  commonly  ocean  sea ;  before 
1400  also  sea  ocean,  sea  of  ocean  =  L.  mare  oceanum 
(Cssar  Bell.  Gall.  n.  vii,  Tacitus  Hist.  iv.  xii); 
OF.  mer  oceane,  ocianne,  occcanne  mer,  where  oceane 
was  adj.  fern,  qualifying  mer ;  and  ocean  may  some- 
times have  been  viewed  as  an  adj.  in  Eng.) 

In  early  times,  when  only  the  one  great  mass  of  land,  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  with  its  islands,  was  known,  the  ocean 
was  the  Great  Outer  Sea  of  boundless  extent,  everywhere 
surrounding  the  land,  as  opposed  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  inland  seas.  _  . 

(a)  c  1100  St.  Bran  Jan  16  in  S.  Enf.  Leg.  I.  220  In  (« 
module  seof  Occean  [MS.  Harl.  2277  occian]  as  ore  Ipuerd 
be  hath  i-send.  1:1374  CHAUCER  Bteth.  iv.  met.  vi.  in 
(Camb.  MS.)  The  same  stcrre  vrsa  ..ne  coueytith  nat  to 
deeyn  his  flaumbes  in  the  see  of  the  occian.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth  De  P.  R.  vnt.  xxviii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  pe  sonne  was 
faste  by  be  see  of  occian  [L.  juxta  mare  oceanum}.  Ci4po 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiii.  143  Toward  the  see  Occyan  in  Inde. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  412  b/2  The  hete  of  thoccean  see 
thrlwe  them  to  the  refudge.  1545  BRINKLOW  Comfl.  45, 
I  thynck  it  is  as  well  possyble  for  the  ocyane  se  to  be  with- 
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and  Ih'  Occzan  ouerstride.  1635  SWAM  .S/<v.  M.  vi.  1 2  (1643) 
187  The  ocean,  is  that  general!  collection  of  all  waters,  which 
cnvironcth  the  world  on  every  side.  17IJ  YOUNG  Last  l>ay 
i  ^4  Sec  how  earth  smiles,  and  hear  old  ocean  roar.  1801 
CAMPBELL  )  'e  Mariners  ofKng.  ii,  The  deck  it  was  their  field 
of  fame,  And  Ocean  was  their  grave.  1834  Aar.  Phi  lot.  III. 
I'hys.  Gear.  2/1  (U.  K.  S.)  The  Ocean  is  spread  over  nearly 
seven-tenths  of  the  globe. 

2.  One  of  the  main  areas  or  regions  into  which 
this  body  of  water  is  divided  geographically. 

These  divisions  are  partly  natural,  through  the  intervention 
of  portions  of  land,  partly  arbitrary  for  geographical  con- 
venience. It  is  usual  to  reckon  five  of  them,  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic  Ocenns,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  sometimes  subdivided  into  Northern  and 
Southern.  But  the  Pacific.  Indian,  and  Antarctic  really 
form  one  great  ocean,  the  'South  Sea  ';  of  which  Ihe  At- 
lantic and  Arctic  again  form  a  smaller  prolongation,  divided 
from  the  larger  basin  only  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
between  the  southern  points  of  Africa  and  America.  Ine 
name  ocean  was  formerly  given  to  smaller  portions  of  some 
of  these ;  the  North  Sea  has  still  the  synonym  German  Ocean. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  53  perebe  see  of  occean  of 
Athlant  brekeb  out  [1431-50  (Harl.  MS.)  the  occean  At. 
lantyke).  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  51  The  Spanish  Allantick 
Ocean  1684  tr.  Eulropius  vi.  96  He  marched  a  Conquerour 
even  to  the  British  Ocean.  i7»7-4'  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v.. 
According  to  Maty,  the  ocean  may  be  commodiously  divided 
into  superior  or  upper,  and  inferior  or  lower.  Vffer 
Ocean  which  the  Ancients  called  the  exterior,as  environing 
all  the  known  parts  of  the  world.  . .  Inferior  or  American 
Ocean  ..  which  washes  the  coast  of  America;  unknown  in 
great  measure,  at  least,  to  the  Ancients.  ITJO-*  BAILKY 
(folio)  s.  v.  Ocean,  Hyperborean  Ocean  . .  Paofick  Ocean  . . 
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frightful  tide  runs  here.  HU7  L.D.  I\.ING  in  nansan 
(1828)  XVII.  112  It  was  as  feasible  to  bring  about  such  an 
event .  .as  it  was  to  attempt  to  '  bottle  off  the  Atlantic  ocean  . 
i8a8  I.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  54  Thai  part  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  Europeand  America 
is  frequently  called  the  Western  Ocean.  iSBoGF.iKiE  Phys. 
C,eog\  I  5. 35  Though  the  sea  is  one  continuous  liquid  mass, 
it  has  been  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  description  divided 
into  different  areas,  termed  oceans. 

3.  trans/,   and  fig.    An  immense  or  boundless 
expanse  of  anything ;  hyperbolically,  a  very  great 
or  indefinite  quantity. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  22  A  Beare  and  Tygre  being  met 
on  Lybicke  Ocean  wide.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  vii. 
60  A  thousand  oathes,  an  Ocean  of  his  tcares, . .  Warrant  me 
welcome  to  my  Protheus.  1641  SIR  T.  STAFFORD  in  Liattn 
Papers  Scr.  u.  (1888)  V.  82,  I  am  now  plung'd  into  an  ocean 
of  troubles.  1649  I.  H.  Motion  to  Part.  Adv.  Ltam.  26 
Then  are  they.,  with  their  paper-barks  committed  to  the 
great  Ocean  of  Learning,  a  1711  KEN  jMMHttfFMt  Wks. 
1721  II.  167  Oceans  of  Sweetness  overflow  d  the  Shore,  And 
yet  his  thirsty  Spirit  long'd  for  more.  1811  BRACKENRIDGF. 
Views  of  Louisiana  (1814)  no  To  the  left,  we  behold  the 
ocean  of  prairie,  with  islets  at  intervals.  i8a7  KEBLE  Chr 
Y  Evening  xiv,  Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love  We  lose 
ourselves  in  Heaven  above.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Conncx. 
Phys.  Sc.  xxvi.  (1849)  273  The  ocean  of  light  and  heat  per- 
petually  flowing  from  the  sun.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
Hi  I.  338  Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.   simple  attnb.  (often 
hyphened) :    of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean  in  its 
natural  and  physical  relations,  as  ocean  arm,  bed, 
bottom ,  trim ,  cave,  cliff,  current,  depth , flood,  foam , 
fowl,  ice,  isle,  level,  main,  monster,  nymph,  rock, 
roll,  storm,  tide,  water,  wave,  etc.;  connected  with 
the  ocean  in  its  commercial,  political,  or  social 
aspects,  as  ocean  line,  liner,  port,  postage,  power, 
scout,  steamer,  war,  warrior,  etc. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  iv.  9  Propontis,  or  the  gusty  Pontic 
•Ocean-arm.    t«37  MILTON  Lycidas  168  So  sinks  the  day- 
star  in  the  'Ocelr,  bed.     1886  A.  WINCHELL  W*^  Geol 
Field  197  There  must  have  been  an  'ocean-bottom  for  tn 
very  first  sediments  to  rest  on.    1667  MILTON  P.L.  £  140 
The  Sun  ..  yet  hov'ring  o're  the  'Ocean  brim.     1808  hcorr 
Ma™    L  xxix,  To  fair  St.  Andrews  bound,  Within  the 
•ocean-cave  to  pray.   1847  M  »•»  HOWITT  Ballads  346 1  very 
bird  that  builds  a  nest  on  'ocean-chHs  is  mine.     1856  KAM 
Ant.  Expl.  I.  xxiii.  339  The  influence  which     ocean<ur 
rents  may  exert  on  the  temperature.    z878  HUXLEY  /  hyswgr. 
i73Thedirectionofthegreatoceancurrents.  1884-91  I.  IA 
Mind  in  Matter  39  He  knew  that  the  work  of  death  goe 
on  in  'ocean-depths  as  elsewhere.   188*  R.  BRIDGES ,  /  ro 
the**  5  This  variegated  'ocean-flooroftheair.    .8i8M( 
Rosalind  *  H.  1092   Frankincense, .Whose  Asmoke,  wool 


OCEANIAN. 

1667  Mii-Tos  r.  I..  Ml.  5J9  Where  1-ounds  were  Kt  To 
,  such  as  bound  the  Ocean  wave. 

b.  instrumental  and  locative,  as  ocean-born,  -iom- 
passed,  -flooded,  -girdled,  -going,  -guarded,  -rocked, 
•severea,-skirleJ,  -smelling,  -sundered idjs. ;  oiean- 
fartr,  -flyer,  -goer ;  similative,  as  ocean-wide  adj. 

1886  A.  WINCIIELL  WalluCeot.  Field  197  We  must  look  on 
nil  these  rockj  u  "ocean-bom.  1885  H.  <  I.  Ko»n  Nmt, 
U'antl.  K.  Archip.  112  The  most  'ocean-compasied  speck. 
a  1806  K.  Win  i  K  Christiad  I.  xxvi.  The  spirit  that  commands 
The  'ocean-farer's  life.  187*  B.  TAYLOR  DnkalitH  in.  i.  95 
The  'ocean-flooded  throats  Of  headland  caverns.  i**4  Poll 
Mall  C.  15  Aug.  4/i  The  procession  of  steamers  of  all  soils 
and  conditions,  ..  spick-and-span  'ocean-goers,  graceful 
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given  Orders  to  the  Great  Ocean-Sea.    1847  MARY  Howirr 
Ballads  71  The  ocean-sea  doth  moan  and  moan  Like  an 

U"tTa  1300  'cursor  M.  11395  A  folk  ferr  and  first  vncuth, 
Wonnand  be  be  est  occean  [r-.rr.  occyon,  -eane.-ipne].  »34°77 
Alex.  *  Bind.  533  Pat  bou  miht  ouur  oxian,  wib  bin  ost  saile. 
1490  CAXTON  Enrydos  xxiii.  84  About  the  lymytes  of  tt 
crete  see  that  men  calle  oceeane  in  the  marches  or  the  sonr 
Kovnge-vnder.     1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Time  541  For  from 
the  one  he  could  to  th' other  coast,  Stretch  his  strong  thighes, 
VOL.  VII. 


En  Ardtn  584  The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  •ocean-fowl. 
,067  M  ILTON  A  L.  iv.  354  The  Sun  .  .  hasting  now  wuh  prone 
£r7eer  To  th'  'Ocean  lies.  1900  H'hitakers  Almanack-,!-!, 
tSSlg,  A  Review  of  the  Earliest  Steamboats  and  'Ocean 
Lines  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  237  Tossed  to 
and  fro  v^n  the  'Ocean  maine  ,8,9  SHELLEY  * 
245  Calypso  and  the  glaucous  'ocean  Nymphs.  .- 

L4A3WRENcVD^.  Desp.  to  Daniel  Wetster,  A  large  reduction 
on  the  'ocean-postage  between  the  two  coun  '«~  '«* 
TENNYSON  The  Fleet  ii,  His  Isle,  the  mightiest  Oc 
power  on  earth.  18.4  J-  BOWRING  Batav.  A  nttol.  61  St. 
than  the  'ocean-rock  That  stands  unmoved  by  tempest 
shock.  187.  SYMONUS  Introd.  Stud, 
Rime  .  .  has  no  Homeric  'ocean-roll 
,46  (Jod.)  Tidings  of  war  and  death  I 
scout  replied.  .861  W.  FAIRBAIKN  Addr.  Bnt.  Assoc.,-\  * 
large  'o?ean  steamers  ..  abundantly  show  what  can  be  done 
witn  iron.  1768  BEATTIE  Minstr.  I.  xxxvii^  Ihe  hollow 
murmur  of  the  'ocean-tide.  18.7  K«LE  Ckr  Y^st  S. 
Advent,  Some  majestic  cloud,  That  oer  wild  scenes  ol 
•ocean-war  Holds  its  still  course  in  Heaven  afar.  1801 
CAMPBELL  Ye  Mariner*  of  Enf.  iv,  Then,  then,  ye  'Ocean- 
Our  song  and  feaslThall  flow  To  the  fame  of  your 


.-, , H.  45  A»  «he  day-god 

sank  to  his  'ocean-rest.  1*95  STEAD  in  Westm.  COM.  4  Sept. 
3/3  The  'oceaji-severed  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
1864  TENNYSON  En.  Arden  04  Enoch 'i ocean  jpoil  In  'ocean- 
smelling  osier.  18*3  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  L  4  No  matter 
whether  the  line . .  be  an  imaginary  one  or  'ocean-wide. 

c.  Special  combs.,  as  ooean-barin,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  an  ocean  lies ; 
ocean-crown  (rhet.~)  the  imaginary  symbol  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas;  ocean-fountain  (r/tet.), 
the  source  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  ocean  god, 
a  marine  deity,  esp.  the  Roman  Neptune  ;  ocean 
greyhound,  a  rhetorical  appellation  of  a  swift 
ocean  steamer;  ocean-king  -  ocean-god;  also,  the 
monarch  of  an  island  or  maritime  region  ;  ocean- 
lane,  a  lane  or  track  across  the  ocean ;  esp.  a 
track  prescribed  for  ocean  steamers;  ocean-palace 
(rfal.),  a  sumptuously  fitted  and  furnished  ocean 
passenger-steamer;  ocean-river,  ocean-stream, 
the  great  stream  anciently  supposed  to  encompass 
the  earth  (see  sense  i) ;  ocean-sea  (see  sense  i)  ; 
ocean  tramp  (see  quots.);  ocean-trout  (U.S.), 
the  menhaden  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1886  Act  40  4-  50  Viet  c  26.  Sched.  B.  n  Class  4.  (9)  The  ex- 
pedition of  Her  Majesty's  ship  '  Challenger '.  .to  investigate 
tte  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  great  'ocean 
basins.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  1 50  When  Bi  lUin 
began  to  take  her  first  steps  towards  winning  that  ocean- 
crown  which  she  now  so  proudly  wears.  1671  True  Hon. 
con/.  3  All  our  gloryings  ..  ouglit  lo  be  carried  back  to, 
concentred  in,  and  swallowed  up  of  the  •Ocean-fountain, 
whence  they  proceed.  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  24  1  he  o 
eyed  children  of  the  'Ocean  God,  The  man.de*troying 
Cyclopses.  1891  Daily  Chron.  24  Mar.  i  Fanner),  An  un- 
armoured  cruiser,  a  'commerce  destroyer  ..capable 
catching  any  of  the  great  "ocean  greyhounds.  1715  ror 
OJyss.  XL  161  A  threefold  offering  to  his  altar  bring  . .  and 
hail  the  'Ocean-King.  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  266  C-reat 
offspring  of  the  ocean-king.  l84a1  ENKYSON  Voyage  19  How 
oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire.. .  Fall  from  his  •Ocean-Une  of  fire, 
And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light  I  1900  fc.  C  BRODRICIC 
Mem.  *  Imfr.  60  The  so-called  'ocean-palaces  which  now 
crowd  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean  [etc.].  1*67  MILTON 
P  L.  i.  202  That  Sea-beast  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  hu 
works  Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  'Ocean  stream_  1891 
Latour  Commission  Gloss.,  'Ocean  Tramfs  or  Tramp 
Steamers,  a  nautical  term  applied  to  all  seagoing  steamsh ips 
(outside  the  regular  liners,  i.e.  not  confined  lo  one  particular 
trade)  which  earn  their  freight  solely  by •  cauo-carrying  lo 
all  or  any  parts  of  the  worlcT  1899  I'eufy  News  9  J»"-  «/' 
Ocean  tramps  or  cargo  boats,  jerry-built,  run  up  by  contract. 
Hence  (nonce-wds.)  O'O«»n«da.,  provided  with 
an  ocean  or  oceans ;  t  O'cesawr,  one  of  an  oceanic 
race;  O-c«*n»t,  a  small  ocean;  O'oeanltil,  as 
much  as  an  ocean  contains,  an  immense  quantity  ; 
O'ceanly  adv.,  in  a  manner  like  that  of  the  ocean. 
180  ALEX.  SMITH  Poems  Sonn.  i,  A  porter  U  »  porter 
though  his  load  Be  the  'oceaned  world.  .6,8  HARRINGTON 
Oceana  43  This  an  Army  of  'Oceaners  in  'helrown  Cn^nlr; 
.  will  never  bear.  i«.  COTTON  Wond.  Peat  (ed.  4)  2«  Three 
To  highest  mark  this  'oceanet  do«  r«£ 


Oceania  CH'^'nia).  [mod.U,  ad.  F.  0<ia*ie 
(Malte  Brun,  ciSit),  f.  L.  ocean-its,  ^  after  Ana 
Polynesia,  and  other  names  of  parts  of  the  world.  I 
A  general  name  for  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
its  adjacent  seas. 

1849  Syst.  Univ.  Geog.  967  Oceanica  or  Oceania.  .  thu  nan- 
hasSeen  employed  by  the  French  Keographers  and  adopted 
by  those  of  other  nations.    .857  C/tamters'  Inform.  II.  296/1 
Sceania..  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  great  «*<'«» 
Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia.     188  ft 
Oceania,  a  name  «*~ 


warriors 
name 


Florid,  App. 


that^early^'verj^d'or  group  of  island,  po«««.  a 
speech  which  barely  offers  any  affinity  with  thai  of  the 
neighbouring  groups.  .  _ 

Oceanian  C«*fW1rf*Oi  ••  •nd  il>-\.*A-  *• 

ocianien  (cf.  quot,  1831),  t  ocean  Ocz*K.] 

A   adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  its  islands,  or  to  Oceania  generally. 

and  Oceanian  possessions.  . 


OCEANIC. 

B.  sb.  A  native  of  Oceania  ;  a  Polynesian. 

1831  Westm.  Rev,  Jan.  19  The  Oceanians  are  .  .  superior  in 
beauty  of  form  and  features,  to  the  other  races  inhabiting 
the  South  Sea  islands.  1861  HULME  Ir.  Moquin-Tandon  \. 
iv.  26  The  Malays  or  Oceanians. 

Oceanic  (o^iix-nik),  a.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.L. 
oceanic-us,  f.  oceanus  OCEAN  :  cf.  F.  octaniquc 
(1548  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  also  in  Cotgr.  1611)  and  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  situated  or  living  in  or  by, 
the  ocean  ;  flowing  into  the  ocean. 

1656  [see  OCEANINE].  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1772  84  COOK 
Voy.  (1790)  VI.  2116  Gulls,  petrels,  and  other  oceanic  birds. 
1830  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  244  The  population  of  all  oceanic 
deltas  are  particularly  exposed  to  suffer  by  such  catastrophes. 
1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xv.  (1849)  135  The 
Gulf-stream  and  other  oceanic  rivers.  1851-6  WOODWARD 
Mollusca  12  The  oceanic-snail,  and  multitudes  of  other 
floating  molluscs,  pass  their  lives  on  the  open  sea.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  82  An  oceanic  island  at  first 
sight  seems  to  have  been  highly  favourable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  species.  1869  RAWI.INSON  Anc,  Hist.  12  The 
rivers  of  the  circumjacent  plains  are  .  .  oceanic,  L  e.  they 
mingle  themselves  with  the  waters  of  the  great  deep.  1880 
W.  B.  CARPENTER  in  igl/i  Cent.  No.  38.  596  The  proper 
oceanic  area  is  a  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  .  .depressed 
with  tolerable  uniformity  some  thousands  of  feet  below  the 
[and  area. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an   ocean,  ocean-like;    of 
immense  extent  or  magnitude;  vast. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Notts  Eng.  Divines  (1853)  !•  209  His 
reading  had  been  oceanic.  1834  —  Table-t.  15  Mar.,  The 
body  and  substance  of  his  [Shafcspere's]  works  came  out  of 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  his  own  oceanic  mind. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Oceania  ;   =  OCEANIAN  A. 
1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  332  The  Oceanic  race,  is, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  most  beautiful,  .of  all  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  isles  of  the  Great  Southern  Ocean.  1857 
Chambers'  Inform.  II.  296/1  The  native  inhabitants  of  all 
these  islands.,  forming  the  Oceanic  section  of  the  Mongolida.1 
in  Dr.  Latham's  classification. 


.  . 

Oceanica  (cojViae-nika').  [mod.L.,  ad.F.  Ocdan- 
ique,  earlier  form  of  Octanie.]  -  OCEANIA. 

1831  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  296  An  area  in  eastern 
Oceanica,  studded  with  minute  islands.  1842  PRICHARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Man  326  The  human  inhabitants  of  Oceanica 
divide  themselves  into  three  groups.  1849  [see  OCEANIA]. 

Oceanid  (osranid).  Plur.  -ids,  and  in  Gr.-L. 
form  ||  Oceanides  (dustjse-nid/z).  [ad.  Gr.  ainfavis, 
pi.  -iSfs,  F.  Oceanide  (1732  in  Diet.  Tre/voitx).] 

1.  In  Greek  mythology,  A  nymph  of  the  ocean, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

1869  LIDDELL  &  SCOTT  Gr.  Lex.,  'flxeapot,  Oceanus.  .sire 
of  Thetis  .  .  and  of  all  the  Oceanids.  1890  A  thenatum  28  Apr. 
T 


the  Sirens  or  the  Oceanides. 
2.  in  //.  A  term  applied  to  marine  mollusca,  as 

distinguished  from  Naiades  or  'Fresh- water  shells'. 
tOce-anine,a.  Obs.rare.  [f. L. ocean-us  -r  -INE ' .] 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Oceanick,  Oceatiine,  belonging  to 

the  Ocean  or  Main  Sea.     1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Oceanographer  (0uj7anf>'grafAi).  [f.  OCEANO- 
GRAPHY +  -EB  l,  after  geographer,  etc.]  One  who 
studies  or  is  versed  in  oceanography. 

1886  W.  DITTMAR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  613/2  One  of  the 
foremost  duties  of  observing  oceanographers.  1896  Daily 
News  5  Sept.  5/3  The  Scottish  oceanographer,  Dr.  John 
Murray,  and  the  French  Admiral  Duperrd,  were  elected 
honorary  presidents. 

Oceanographic  (<«jY;E:nO|gr3e'fik),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ic,  after  geographic,  etc.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  oceanography;  thalassographic. 
.J8?3  A.t,he'.'x'""  20  May  641/1  An  abstract  of  Admiral 
Makarofs  little  work  on  oceanographic  researches.  1899 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  LV.  575  The  foundation  stone  of  an 
oceanographic  museum . .  was  laid. 

Oceanographical  (<wjYse:n0lgrse-nkal),  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -AL.J  Relating  to,  or  dealing  with, 
oceanography. 

r  $**  ^f'ty  News  '••*  SeP''  ?/2  The  Section  was  left  free  to 
follow  Mr.  H.  N.  Dickson  in  his  oceanographical  research 
in  the  North  Sea.  1900  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Mar.  620  One  of 
the  most  important  scientific  enterprises,  .was  the  German 
oceanographical  expedition. 

Hence  Oceanogra  pMcally  adv.,  as  regards 
oceanography. 

1883  DITTMAR  in  Proc.  Philos.  Soc.  Glasgow  XVI  ;6 
Oceanographically  speaking,  the  salinity  [of  the  waters]  is 
a  function  of  geographic  position,  depth,  and  time. 

Oceanography  (^'jVan^grafi).  [A  mod.  for- 
mation (Ger.  oceanographie,  ciSSo),  f.  Gr.  wKiavus 
ocean,  on  the  pattern  of  geography,  hydrography, 
etc.  (Ocianographie  was  used  in  F'r.  in  1584 
(Godefroy  Compl.},  but  did  not  then  survive.)] 

That  branch  of  physical  geography  which  treats 
of  the  ocean,  its  form,  physical  features,  and  pheno- 
mena ;  =  THALASSOGRAPHY. 

1883  DITTMAR  in  Proc.  Philos.  Soc.  Glasgow  XVI.  56  An 
interesting  German  book  on  Oceanography;  which  has  lately 
come  out.  1884  Athenxum  23  Aug.  242/3  Prof.  Dittmar 
contrives  to  discuss  incidentally  a  number  of  questions  of 
the  deepest  interest  in  connexion  with  oceanography.  1900 
Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  158  Oceanography  dates  only  from  the 
commencement  of  the  CV*a/(V«£rrmvestigations. 

Oceano'logy.  rare—",  [f.  Gr.  uixfavis  OCEAN 
+  -\o-yia  discourse ;  after  yeolosy,  etc.]  =  prec. 
(Webster  1864.) 
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f  Oce-anous,  a.  Ol>s.  rare-",  [f.  L.  occan-us  + 
-ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean  (Bailey 
1730-1800  ;  in  early  edd.  stressed  ocea'nous). 

Oceanward,  -wards  (<7»-J6rrwgid,  -wgjrfz), 
adv.  (a.)  [See  -WAKD  and  -WARDS.]  Towards  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  ocean. 

1855  BAILEV  Mystic  7  Swift  as  eagle  pouncing,  drops 
Oceanwards.  1870  MORKIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  l.  n  Therefore 
my  gold  shall  buy  us  Bordeaux  swords  And  Bordeaux  wine 
as  we  go  oceanwards.  1891  Cham!:,  yrnl.  14  Feb.  112/2 
For  centuries  oceanward  it  has  flowed  on. 
b.  as  adj.  (only  in  form  -ward). 

Mod.  The  oceanward  view  is  better  than  the  landward. 

O'Ceanways,  ai/v.  rare.    [See  -WAYS.]   =next. 

a  1649  DRUM.M.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  4  Vast 
solitary  mountains,  pleasant  plains,  Embroidered  meads, 
that  ocean-ways  you  reach. 

Oceanwise  (<J»-Janwaiz),  adv.  [See  -WISE.] 
By  way  of  the  ocean. 

1878  PERRY  Pol.  F.coii.  556  All  this  was  designed  .  .to  keep 
the  carrying  trade,  both  coastwise  and  Oceanwise  to  American 
bottoms. 

Ocellar  (sse-laj),  a.     [f.  L.  ofdl-tis  +  -Alt  1.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocelli  or  small  simple 
eyes  of  insects  or  other  Arthropoda. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Ocellar  triangle,  a  three-sided  space, 
sharply  defined  in  many  insects,  on  which  the  ocelli  are 
placed. 

2.  In  Petrography,    Applied    (after  Rosenbusch 
1887)  to  that  structure  of  rocks  in  which  minute 
individual  components  of  one  mineral  are  arranged 
in  radiating  aggregations  round  another  mineral. 

(Many  authors  regard  the 'ocellar' structure  as  simply  a 
variety  of  the  '  centric  '  structure  of  Becke,  1878). 

1889  JUDD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  May  176  The  structures 
which  specially  distinguish  these  granophyric  rocks  are., 
the  centric  or  ocellar  structure. .and  the  drusy  or  miarotitic 
structures. 

Ocellary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ARY.]  —  OCELLAE  I. 

Ocellary  plates,  same  as  intergenital  plates  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1892).  Ocellary  segments  or  rings  (Entomb,  supposed 
primary  segments  of  the  preoral  region,  of  which  the  ocelli 
are  viewed  as  representing  the  jointed  appendages. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Ocellary,  pertaining  to  ocelli. 

Ocellate  (fttlft,  0se-l<rt),  a.  [ad.  L.  ocelldt-tts 
having  little  eyes,  f.  ocellus  eyelet :  see  -ATE  2.]  = 
next. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  788/2  Marked  by  spots  imitating 
the  pup_il  of  the  eye . .  ocellate.  1870  A.  R.  WALLACE  Nat. 
Select,  iv.  181  A  group  of  pale-coloured  butterflies,  more  or 
less  adorned  with  ocellate  spots.  1892  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ocellated  (t> -seU'ted),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  l.] 

1.  Marked   or   ornamented  with   an  ocellus  or 
ocelli ;  having  eye-like  spots. 

1713  DERHAM  Pliys.  Theol.  vnr.  vi.  416  A  very  beautiful 
reddish  ocellated  [butterfly]  lays  its  ..  black  Offspring  .. 
on  the  Leaves  of  Nettles.  1864  P.  L.  SCLATER  Guide  Zool. 
Gard.  18  This  gorgeous  scheme  of  decoration  maybe  observed 
as  occurring  also  in  the  Ocellated  Turkey  of  Honduras. 
1870  GILLMORE  Reptiles  6f  Birds  iii.  in  In  the  Ocellated 
Lizard,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  green,  variegated, 
spotted,  and  reticulated  or  ocellated  with  black. 

2.  Formed  like  a  small  eye;  said  of  a  small  round 
spot  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  a  different  colour. 

1828  STARK  Etem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  428  Body. .brown  above, 
white  below  ..  marked  by  whitish  ocellated  spots.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  266  Digitalis  purpurea  . .  corolla  . . 
purple,  speckled  with  ocellated  spots. 

Ocella  tion.  rare.  [f.  L.  ocellat-us  OCELLATE  : 
see  -ATION.]  An  eye-shaped  marking. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  isr  The  tentacles ..  marked  with 
ashy  ocellations  near  their  base. 

Ocelli-,  combining  form  of  L.  ocellus  eyelet, 
used  in  forming  terms  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  as 
Ocellicyst  (ose'lisist) ,  the  rudimentary  eye  or 
visual  spot  of  Hydrozoa;  hence  Ocellicystic  a. ; 
Ocelliferons  (pseli'feras)  a.,  bearing  an  ocellus  or 
ocelli,  ocellated ;  Oce 'inform  a.,  having  the 
form  of  an  ocellus  or  little  eye;  Ocellig-erous 
(pseli'djeras)  a.  =  ocelliferous  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1844  GOODSIR  in  Proc.  Bervi.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  12.  114  It 
is.  .dilated,  and  gives  attachment  ..  dorsally  to  the  ocelli- 
ferous tubercle.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  I'an  der  Hoeven's  Zool. 
I.  202  With  two  ocelliform  points. 

II  Ocellus  (ose-Lfe).  PI.  ocelli  (-ai).  [L.occl- 
lus  little  eye,  dim.  of  oculus  eye.] 

1.  A  little  eye  or  eyelet ;  spec.  a.  One  of  the 
simple,  as  distinct  from  the  compound,  eyes  of 
insects  and  some  other  Arthropoda,  etc. ;  a  stemma. 
b.  The  simple  or  rudimentary  eye  or  visual  spot  of 
Mollusca,  Hydrozoa,  and  other  animals,  c.  One  of 
the  facets  or  segments  of  a  compound  eye.  (Nearly 
always  used  in  fl.~) 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  273  Ocelli  or 
stemmata  not  distinct.  1828  STARK  Elcm.  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
319  Longilabra.  .Two  ocelli ;  antenna  always  filiform.  1863 
BATES  Nat.  Amazon.  I.  31  They  [the  workers  among  the 
baiiba  ants]  have  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  a  twin 
ocellus,  or  simple  eye,  of  quite  different  structure  from  the 


numerous  facets  or  ocelli.  1879  LUBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  iii.  oo 
In  most  ants.. There  are  generally  three  ocelli  arranged  in 
a  triangle  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  on  each  side  a  laree 
compound  eye.  1879  G.  ALLEN  Colour  Sense  iii  27  The 
simplest  form  in  which  they  [visual  organs]  occur  is  that  of 
the  ocelli  among  naked-eyed  Medusae. 


OCHLOCRACY. 

2.  A  coloured  spot  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  rings 
of  different  colour,  as  found  on  some  feathers, 
butterflies'  wings,  etc. ;  nn  eye-like  spot,  an  eyelet. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Enlpnwl,  IV.  286  Ocellus,  an  eye-like 
spot  in  the  Wings  of  many  Lepidoptera,  consisting  of  annuli 
of  different  colours,  inclosing  a  central  spot  or  pupil.  1871 
DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  xi.  397  The  lower  surface  is  magnifi- 
cently ornamented  by  an  ocellus  of  cobalt-blue,  [bid.  II. 
xiv.  132.  1879  Casscll's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  39/2  A  clear 
ocellus  in  each  of  the  four  wings. 

Oceloid  (<'i's/loid),  a.  Zool.  rare.  [f.  ocel(of) 
see  next  +  -OID.]  Resembling  or  akin  to  the 
ocelot :  applied  to  a  group  of  American  spotted 
Fclidte.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ocelot  (o"-s/](>t).  [a.  F.  ocelot,  abridged  by 
Buffon  from  the  Mexican  name  tlalocelotl  (Her- 
nandez), f.  tlalli  field  +  pcelotl  tiger,  jaguar.  By 
thus  dropping  the  qualifying  element,  Buffon  took 
the  Mexican  name  of  the  jaguar  as  the  appella- 
tion of  another  feline  beast.  (Cf.  Simeon  Diet. 
Langtte  Nahuatl  1885.)]  A.  leopard-like  feline 
quadruped  (felts  pardalis)  of  Central  and  South 
America,  about  three  feet  in  length ;  the  prevailing 
colour  is  grey,  beautifully  marked  with  numerous 
elongated  fawn  spots  edged  with  black ;  the  under 
parts  are  white  or  whitish  with  black  markings  ; 
also  called  tiger-cat,  leopard-cat. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  148  The  catamountain  which 
is  the  Ocelot  of  Mr.  Buffon.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp 
Hunters  Iviii.  434  Have  you  seen  the  captive  ocelot  ? 

Oclx  (ox),  interj.  Irish  and  Sc.  Also  oche. 
[Ir.  and  Gael,  och.]  An  exclamation  of  surprise, 
regret,  or  sorrow ;  ah  !  oh !  also  och  how  \  alas ! 

1518  Rede  me  (Arb.)  59  Och,  there  is  nether  duke  ne 
barone.  -But  they  are  constrayned  to  croutche,  Before  this 
butcherly  sloutche.  1367  King  Henry's  Murder  in  St. 
1'apers  Scot.  (P.  R.  O.)  XIII.  No.  47  His  sorry  song  was 
Oche,  and  Wallaway.  1572  Lament.  Lady  Scotl.  401  in 
Satir.  Poems  Reform.  I.  239  Och,  Lord  (quod  he)  now  gif 
me  patience.  1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xiv.  140  But  och 
how  1  this  was  the  last  happy  summer  that  we  had  for 
many  a  year  in  the  parish.  1838  J.  GRANT  Sk.  Land.  62 
Och  1  by  the  mother  that  bore  me,  but  that's  just  the  thing 
for  him.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  338  Och  ! 
lausy  me  !  What's  in  the  taking  now,  dearie  ? 

Ocha,  variant  of  ORE,  Turkish  weight. 

Ocham,  Oehamie,  obs.  ff.  OAKUM,  OCCAMY. 

Ochane,  obs.  form  of  ochone,  OHONK. 

t  Oche,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  oschier,  ocher,  to 
notch,  nick,  cut  a  deep  notch  in  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.), 
app.  =  Pr.  auscar,  Cat.  oscar :— L.  *absecare  to  cut 
off  or  away :  see  Korting.]  trans.  To  cut  as  with 
a  blow ;  to  lop. 

?.i  1400  Morte  Arlh.  2565  An  alet  enamelde  he  oches  in 
sondire.  Ibid.  4246  Swappes  of  J>e  swerde  hande  . .  Ane 
inche  fro  J>e  elbowe,  he  ochede  it  in  sondyre. 

Ocher,  Ocherous,  Ochery :  see  OCHRE,  OCH- 
ROUS,  OCHRY. 

Oehidore.  (See  quot.,  which  appears  to  be  the 
only  authority  for  the  word.) 

1861  C.  KINGSLEY  Westward  Ho  ii,  '  O  !  the  ochidore  ! 
look  to  the  blue  ochidore  1  Who've  put  ochidore  to  maister's 
pole?'  It  was  too  true:  neatly  inserted  between  his  neck, 
and  his  collar  as  he  stooped  forward,  was  a  large  live  shore- 
crab,  holding  on  tight  with  both  hands.  (It  does  not  appear 
whence  Kingsley  got  this  name.  One  old  fisherman,  still 
alive  at  Cloveliy,  remembers  that  Kingsley  so  called  the 
Spider-crab  Maya  Squinado  (not  the  Shore-crab) :  but  he 
never  heard  any  one  else  do  so. — Letter  from  Rev.  T.  L. 
Simkin,  Rector  of  Cloveliy,  10  Dec.  1901.) 

i  Ocliiern.  Sc.llist.  Also  7ochern,9ogtiem, 
oget-theyrn.  [Phonetic  reduction  of  Gael,  big- 
thighearna  young  lord  (og  young,  tighearna  lord).] 
'  A  young  lord,  the  son  of  a  chief  (Macleod  and 
Dewar). 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  73  Item,  the  ma[r]chet  of  the  dochter 
of  ane  Thane,  or  Ochlern,  twa  kye,  or  twelue  schillings. 
Ibid.  vj\>(Stat.Alex.  n,c.  15),  The  king  allanerlie  sail  haue 
the  vnlaw :  that  is,  of  ane  Thane,  six  kye,  and  ane  zoung  kow ; 
of  ane  Ochiern,  fivetene  zowes,  or  sex  schillings.  1614  SEL- 
DEN  Titles  Hon.  286  The  Cro  and  the  Kelchyn  of  them  were 
both  alike,  as  the  Merchet  of  a  Thanes  daughter  and  an 
Ochern's, .  .Where  Earles,  Earles  sonnes,  Thanes,  Ochierns 
and  the  like  are  distinguish!  by  their  Croes,  the  name  o_f 
Baron  occurrs  not.  1860  C.  INNES  Scot,  in  Mid.  Ages  vi. 
181  The  nephew  of  a  thane,  or  an  oget-theyrn,  was  estimated 
at  forty-four  cows.  187*  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  140 
The  thane,  his  son,  and  the  ogtiern  of  the  laws  of  the  Scots 
and  Brets. .corresponding  with  the  knight,  his  son,  and  the 
holder  in  knight's  fee. 

Ochimy,  obs.  form  of  OCCAMY. 

llOclllesis(pklrsis\  [a.Gr.  oxAijffisdisturbance, 
f.  ox^ft"  to  move,  disturb,  f.  ox*os  crowd,  throng.] 
The  condition  of  unhealthiness  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  a  number  of  persons  under  one  roof. 
So  Ochle' tic  a.  [cf.  Gr.  OXATJTIKOS,  F.  ochtttique] , 
pertaining  to,  or  affected  by  ochlesis:  cf.  OCHLOTIC. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ochlocracy  vckl(7'krasi).  Also  6-7  -tie,  -ty, 
-eie,  -sie.  [a.  F.  ochlocratie  (1568  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
a.  Gr.  dx\oK/xma  mob-rule,  f.  oxAo-5  a  crowd  + 
-wpuTi'a  rule,  authority :  see-CBACY.  Also  in  1 6th  c. 
in  the  Latin  form  ochlocratia.]  Government  by 
the  mob  or  lowest  of  the  people;  mob-rule. 

1584  J.  STOCKWOOD  Sfrtit.  C  ij  b,  Ochlocratia,  such  a  state, 


OCHLOCRAT. 

as  in  which  tlie  rude  and  rusticall  people  moderate  all  ll,: 
after  Ihuir  owne  luMe.  1594  K.  AMII.I.V  Ir.  l.nys  /,•  Rap  16  b, 
There  folluwcth  a  Democratic ;  by  the  outrages, and  iniqui- 
ties wiiereuf,  is  againe  erected  the  Ochlocratic.  1633  (  . 
DOWNING  St.  Eccl.  of  Kingd.  (1634)  16  If  it  begin  to  degene- 
rate into  an  Ochlocratie.  1697  Pol  IEK  Antif.  Greece  i.  iv. 
(1715'  16  Pericles .  .brought  in  a  confus'd  Ochlocracie,  whereby 
the  I'upiil.ii  '•,  and  bUMt  i  if  the  Rabble  ulitain'cl  as  great  a 
.share  in  the  Government,  as  Persons  of  the  Highest  Birth 
ami  (Duality.  1791  MACKINTOSH  /  'ituf.  Gallit;e  Wks.  1846 
III.  n.j  The  authority  of  a  corrupt  and  tumultuous  popu- 
lare  has  indeed .  .been  regarded  rather  as  an  ochlocracy  than 
a  democracy.— as  the  despotism  of  the  rabble,  not  the 
dominion  of  the  people.  1888  HKVCE  Amer.  CommW.  III. 
v.  xcv.  337  The  commonest  of  the  old  charges  against  demo- 
cracy was  that  it  passed  into  ochlocracy. 

Oclilocrat  (fkl&reet).  [f-  prec.  after  aristo- 
crat, etc. :  sec  -CUAT.]  An  advocate  or  partisan 
of  ochlocracy. 

1880  E.  MVKKS  .'F.schyhis  in  E.  Abbott  Hellenka  7  One 
whii  h  no  democrat,  who  is  not  a  mere  ochlocrat,  need  re- 
pudiate. 1886  SMI  F.  DOYLE  Ret/tin.  73  A  charge  brought 
by  the  ochlocrats  at  present  in  power. 

Ochlocratic  (pklokise-tik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. : 
cf.  F.  ochlocralique  (Littre).]  Of,  pertaining  to, 


of  the  nature  of,  or  upholding  ochlocracy. 
1835  T.  WALKER  Original  i.  (1887)  9  By  the  oc 


:hlocratic 


principle,  I  mean  the  principle  of  mob  government,  or 
government  by  too  large  masses.  l87_3  GREG  Enigmas  Life 
46  Ochlocratic  institutions  (those  giving  political  power  to 
the  mere  masses,  the  numerical  majority). 

Ochlocratical  (pkbknetiku),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  =3  prec. 

1659  Oitaeries Propos.  Officers  Armie  to  Parlt.y  What., 
priviledge  have  you . .  to  prevent  that  most  Tyrannical  incon- 
veniency ;  having  once  not  onely  admitted,  but  made  and 
Authorized  the  tentation  toward  ochlocratical  trouble  and 
oppression?  1835  T.  WALKER  Originali. (1887)9  It  becomes 
in  practice  either  oligarchical  or  ochlocratical. 

Hence  Ochlocra,  tically  adv.     (Webster  1864.) 

t  Ochlocra-toric,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [f.  Gr. 
oxAo-s  crowd,  multitude,  populace  +  -xpartap  ruler 
+  -10.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ruler  of  the  multitude. 

1647  R.  KAILLIE  Anabaptism  Ep.,  A  body  of  new  Laws,  a 
model!  of  a  new  Ochlocratorick  government. 

Ochlophobist  (pklp-fifbist).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
«X Aos  crowd ,  mob  +  -(polios  -fearing  +  -IST.]  One 
who  has  an  aversion  to  a  crowd. 

1867  Blackw.  Mag.  July  42  The  Easter  trip  of  two  ochlo. 
phobists.  1881  Daily  News  5  Dec.  5/1  The  ochlophobist . . 
has  but  a  hard  life  in  London  just  now. 

Ochlotic  (pklp'tik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  oxAos  a 
throng :  the  etymological  form  is  OCHLETIC.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  caused  by  ochlesis. 

1884  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  Fever,  ochlotic,  Laycock's  term  for 
Typhus  fever.  1896  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  868  These 
speculations  . .  have  concerned  themselves  with  every  pos- 
sible influence — cosmic,  sidereal,  telluric,  climatic,  septic, 
ochlotic  [etc.]— to  account  for  cholera  visitations. 

Ochone :  see  OHONE. 

Ochopetalous  (^kope'taUs),  a.  Bot.  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  ox**8  holding,  capacious  +  PETAL  +  -ous.] 
'  Having  broad  and  ample  petals.' 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1899  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ochra,  variant  of  OKRO. 

Ochraceous  (okr^'Jas),  a.     [f.  L.  ochra  OCHUE 

+  -ACEOUS.  Cf.  mod.L.  ochraceus,  mo&.Tf.ochrace 
(Littre).l 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  ochre;  =  OCHREOUS  I. 

1776  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  524  Whole  banks  of  ocraceous 
minerals.  1789  MILLS  ibid.  LXXX.  96  A  vein  of  blue  shistus 
..not  far  from  which  is  an  ochraceous  earth,  and  much  bog 
iron  ore.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vestal,  iv.  135  The  deposit  iscovered 
by  gray  cellular  lava,  with  a  rough  ochraceous,  slaggy  base. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  ochre  ;  =  OCHREOUS  2. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  570  The  head  and  neck  cinereous, 
mixed  with  ochraceous  yellow.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  (1875) 
117  Fungi  exhibit  an  almost  endless  variety  of  colour, 
from  white  through  ochraceous  to  all  tints  of  brown,  until 
nearly  black.  1876  PACE  Adv.  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  xviii.  339 
These  sands,  however,  are  not  uniformly  green,  but  partake 
of  ochraceous  and  yellow  tints. 

Ochre,  OCher(o»'kaj),ii.  Forms:  5-9  oker, 
6-8  oaker,  7-  ochre,  9  U.  S.  ooher,  (also  5  ocur, 
okyr,  ockere,  6  occur,  okur,  6-7  occar,  7 
ocre,  8  okre,  9  ocker).  [a.  F.  ocre  (1307  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  ochra  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  &\fa.  yellow 
ochre,  f.  wxpos  pale  yellow.] 

1.  A  native  earth,  or  class  of  earths,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  with  varying 
proportions  of  clay  in  a  state  of  impalpable  sub- 
division ;  varying  in  colour  from  light  yellow  to 
deep  orange  or  brown.  The  ochres  are  extensively 
used  as  pigments  ;  particular  kinds  are  known  as 
brown,  red,  white,  yellcnv,  Oxford  ochre,  etc. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  Oe  P.  R.  xix.  xxxi.  (1495)  878  Ocra 
Ijiedyth  in  the  ylonde  Topasion  there  Sandaracha  is  founde 
and  is  somtyme  made  of  Ocra.]  1481-90  Howard  llouseh. 
Bks.  (Roxb.)  202  Item,  in  yelu  okyr  x.lb.  1:1485  E.E.Mlsc. 
(Warton  Club)  76  To  temper  ockere,  grynd  hit  with  gume 
and  water.  1487-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I. 
412,  v  li  de  colore  fultio  sc.  oker.  1591  SPKNSEK  Ruins  of 

Time  204  All  is  Ijnt  fained,  and  with  oaker  dide.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxin.  xiii.  II.  485  Ab  touching  Ochre  or  Sil, 
it  is  exceeding  hard  to  bee  reduced  into  powder.  1603  TIMME 
Qucrsit.  I.  xiii.  53  The  sulphur  in  vitriol  is  easily  discerned 
by  a  certaine  red  ocre.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  30/1 
Of  earth  are  several  sorts,  as  . .  Marie,  Clay,  Occar.  1787 
W.  WILLIAMS  Mcclnimc  i'f  Oil  Colours  46  Drown  oaker 
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. .  may  be  made  from  yellow  oaker.  1808  A.  PARSONS  Trar. 
xiii.  277  A  cow .  .was  led  through  the  streets  followed  by  all 
the  lianyans,  with  (heir  cloaihs,  face,  and  hands  daubed 
over  with  yellow  oker.  1809  KI-:NI>AU.  '/  >-av.  II.  li.  190 The 
white  ochre  is  a  mere  deposit  of  testaceous  exuviae.  1839 
UKE  Diet.  Arts  S.V.,  Native  red  ochre  is  called  red  chalk 
and  reddle  in  Kngland.  It  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  clay 
and  red  iron  ochre.  1854  T.  H.  FIELDING  Painting  in  Oil 
\  II', it.  Cot.  (ed.  5)  179  Yellow  Ochre  is  . .  sometimes  called 
Oxford  Ochre,  being  abundant  in  that  neighbourhood. 

b.  As  a  pigment;   also  the  colour  of  this;   csp. 
a  pale  brownish  yellow  :  cf.  4. 

r  1440  I'romp.  Pan'.  362/1  Ouur,  colure.  1530  PALSGR.  249/1 
Occur,  reed  colour,  ocre.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  i, 
To  match  the  yellow  ochre  of  the  cottage  interior  walls. 

2.  Applied  to  the  earthy  pulverulent  oxides  of 
other  metals,  as  antimony,  bismuth,  chrome,  mo- 
lybdic,  tantalic,  tungstic  ochre. 

1863-71  WATTS  Diet.  them.  1. 324  Tetroxide  of  Antimony . . 
found  native,  as  Cervantite  or  Antimony-ochre.  Ibid.  504 
Trioxideof  Bismuth.. occurs  native,  as  bismuth-ochre.  1868 
DANA  Alin.  (ed.  £)  185  Bismite,  Oxyd  of  Bismuth,  Bismuth 
Ochre. . .  Molybdite.  Molybdena  or  Molybdic  Ochre,  Molyb- 
dic  Acid.  Ibid.  186  Tungstite.  Tungstic  Ochre.  //t'rf.  188 
A  tantalic  ochre  occurs  on  crystals  of  tantalite  at  Pennikoja 
.  .color  brownish,  lustre  vitreous.  Ibid.  510  Chrome  Ochre, 
a  clayey  material,  containing  some  ox  yd  of  chrome. 

3.  slang.   Applied  to  money,  in  allusion  to  the 
colour  of  gold  coin. 

1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  I.  vi,  Pay  your  ochre  at  the  doors 
and  take  it  out.  1890  Fiinck  22  Feb.  (Farmer),  If  I  was 
flush  of  the  ochre,  I  tell  yer  I'd  make  the  thing  hum. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ochre  bed,  pit ;   of  the 
colour  of  ochre,  as  ochre  bank,  bloom,  colour,  dye, 
face,  pigment,  wash  ;  ochre-coloured,  ochre-brown, 

•red,  -yellcnv  adjs. ;  ochreman  (t  okerman),  a 
man  who  works  or  deals  in  ochre,  a  colourman. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps .  cvi.  ix,  The  *pker  bancks  their 
passage  did  inclose.  1808  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  One  more 
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LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xlvi.  204  Flowers  . .  of  a  fainte  or  *Ochre 
colour  5  ellowe.  i8a8  STARK  Eletn.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 194  Great- 
horned  Owl.  Body  variegated  and  waved  with  black  and 
ochre  colour.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  261 
The  ore,  an  *ocher-colored  earth,  is  found  evenly  deposited 
upon  a  hill-side.  1868  J.  A.  B.  Meta  \\.  iti.  27  Then  see, 
dear  reader,  'fore  your  eyes  The  savage  in  his  'ochre  dyes. 
1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1882)  I.  277 
You  Don  with  th'*oaker  face.  1591  NASHE  P.  Penilesse 
(ed.  2)  13  Their  lips  are  as  lauishly  red,  as  if  they  vsed  to 
kisse  an  "okerman  euery  morning.  1547  Life  Abp.  Canterb. 
To  Rdr.  E  v  b,  That  by  this  *oker  marking  he  may  knowe 
his  owne  sheepe.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  iv.  93 
In  such  sections  it  is  seen  that  the  *ochre  pigment  is  no 
longer  in  minute  grains.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  894  A  section 
of  the  "ochre  pits  at  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford.  1881 
Garden^  July  52/2  A  prettycut-leaved  annualspecies . .  with 
*ochre-red  flowers.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  159 
The  walls  are  sordid  in  the  streaked  *ochre-wash. 

Ochre,  OCher  (<J«'kaj),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  colour,  mark,  or  rub  with  ochre.  Chiefly 
in  pa.pple. 

1608  DAY  Law  Trickes  iv.  i.  (1881)  51  Where  you  see  a  face 
newly  okered  tis  a  signe  ther's  tramque.  1650  BULWER 
Ant/tropomet.  165  Their  arms  and  thighs  Oakred,  and  dyed 
with  red  ..  and  yellow.  1844  N.  Brit.  Her'.  I.  177  With 
horse-hair  wig  and  ochred  cheeks.  1878;.  GUTIIRIE  Heroes 
of  Faith  51  The  ochred  skin  of  the  savage. 

Hence  Ochreing  (tfo'karij),  vol.  so. 

1896  Daily  News  9  Dec.  5/1  The  yellow  ochreing  of  the 
Southdowns  has  been  practised  for  some  time. 

Ochre,  variant  of  OKBO. 

Ochreish  (<?«-k3rif),  a.  [f.  OCHRE  sb.  +  -ISH  1.] 
=  OCHREOUS  i  and  2. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Ceog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
438  Blood-coloured  fragments  of  ochreish  earth.  1875  n.  G. 
PEARSE  Daniel  Quorm  2  You  met  men  dressed  in  suits  of 
flannel  stained  a  dull  ochreish  red. 

Ochreo-,  combining  form  of  OCHREOUS,  as  in 
ochreo-fcrreous,  -stalactilical,  -testaceous  adjs. 

a  1718  WOODWARD  Fossilt  i.  (1729)  I.  235  The  Ochreo- 
ferreous  ^Etitz.  l8o»  PLAYFAIR  ftlustr.  Hvtton.  Th.  459 
These  remains  are  found  in.. what  the  Abbe"  Fortis  calls  an 
ocreo-stalactitical  earth.  1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat. 
Club  II.  No.  5.  251  The  shoulders  and  reflexed  margins 
ochreo-testaceous. 

Ochreous  (o"-kn>s),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  cchre-us 
ochry  -I-  -ous  :  cf.  aqueous,  cupreous,  ligneous,  etc.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  containing,  or  abounding  in 
ochre. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  FMfflSrfon)  II.  99  A  dusky,  yellowish, 
ochreous  Earth.  ..Ochreous  Earth,  of  a  red  Colour,  some- 
what approaching  a  Pink.  i8ia  IMISON  Sf.  f,  Art  II.  417 
Raw  umbre  is  a  native  ochreous  earth,  of  a  light  brown. 
1858  GEIKIE  Hist.  Boulder  xi.  222  The  red  ochreous  matter 
with  which  the  water  was  charged. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  ochre;    spec,   of  a  light 
brownish  yellow. 

1750  RUTTY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  471  It  exhibited  ochreous 
and  green  grumes.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Point.  (1848)  I.  n. 
III.  iv.  §  2.  242  A  brown,  bricky,  ochreous  tone,  never  bright. 
1834  HOOKER  llinial.  "Jrnls.  I.  ii.  28  Two  species,  one 
ochreous  brown.  1900  Trans.  Highld.  ft  Agric.  Soc.  304 
The  front  wings  are  ochreous-white  with  a  number  of  black 
spots  dotted  over  them. 

Ochrey,  variant  of  OCHKV  a. 
Oehro,  variant  of  OKUO,  an  esculent  plant. 
Ochro-  ;(7"kr«),  comb,  form  of  Gr.  &XP">  *Xf"* 
(OeilKE),  employed  in  various  technical  terms,  to 
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indicate  a  pak-ycllow  or  ochreous  condition,  as 
Ochroca-rponi  a.  (Hot.),  yellow-fruiletl  ;  Ochro- 
leircou*  a.  [Gr.  utxfo\tvitos],  yellowish-white 
(Mayne  Expos.  I.ex.  1857);  Ochro  nods  [irrcg. 
f.  Gr.  voaot  disease  :  see  qoot.]  ;  Ochropy  ra, 
-ty  phn«,  yellow  fever  (Mayne,  and  Syii.  Soc.  Lex 
iSga). 

1876  tr.  li;,fner'i  Gtn.  Pathot.  (ed.  6)  3i<Virchow  d«. 
scribes  as  ochrononu  a  peculiar  black  coloration  of  almott 
all  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  ..  joints  of  the 
synovial  membranes.  1880  GHAY  Slnut.  Hot.  423/1  Ockn- 
leiicous,  yellowish-white  or  between  white  and  yellow.  1881 
E.  TUCKEHMAN  N.  Amer.  I.ickem  253  An  ochrocarpioiu 
form  occurs  commonly  in  Sweden. 

Ochroid  (OT'kroid),  a.   [ad.  Or.  a/Xr"""'1)'  pale- 
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yellow-looking.]     Pale-yellowish. 

1897  Alllmlfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  91  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  disease,  the  one  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
brownish  or  yellowish  white  particles,  like  fish  roe  (the  pale 
or  ochroid  form>.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Dit.  xxxvii.  572 
Thus  we  have  the  white  or  ochroid,  the  black  or  melanoul, 
and  the  red  forms  of  mycetoma. 

fOohroite  (,<f«-kroiait).  Min.  Obs.  [Named 
1804  (Ochroif)  by  Klaproth,  f.  Gr.  ai\pa.  OCHRB  : 
see  -ITE  '.]  A  synonym  of  CEHITE. 

[1804  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  VIII.  207  (heading)  Chemical  Ex- 
amination of  the  Ochroites,  a  Mineral  .  .  containing  a  new 
Earth.)  1866-71  WATTS  Diet.  Ckem.  IV.  170  Ockroite,  an 
impure  cerite  mixed  with  quartz,  analysed  by  Klaproth. 

Ochrolite  (J»-kri1ait).  [Named  1889,  f.  Gr. 
uix/wspale  yellow  +  X/flos  stone  (see  -LITE).]  Chloro- 
antimonite  of  lead  found  in  small  crystals  of  a 
sulphur-yellow  colour. 

1889  Amer.  ")ml.  Sc.  XXXVII.  500  Ochrolite  ..  occurs 
in  tabular  orthorhombic  crystals. 

Ochrous  («"'kras)  ,  a.  Also  9  (  U.  S.}  ooherous. 
[f.  OCHBE,  or  L.  ochra  +  -ous  :  cf.  herba,  herbosus. 
The  spelling  ochcrous  is  not  on  L.  analogies.] 

1.  =  OCHKEOUS  i. 

1757  WALKER  in  rhil.  Trans.  L.  125  All  chalybeat  waters 
separate  their  ochrous  parts,  when  exposed  some  time  to 
the  air.  1801  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XX.  224  The  ochrous 
earth  of  iron,  commonly  called  red  ochre.  i8u  IMISON  Sf. 
^  Art  II.  416  Raw  Terra  Sienna  is  a  native  ochrous  earth 
brought  from  Italy.  1885  Century  Mag.  XXX.  819  The 
red  ocherous  soil  of  their  steep  sides. 

2.  —  OCHREOUS  2. 

1877  PATMOBE  Unknown  Eros  (1890)  21  Many  a  haggard 
stair  Ochrous  with  ancient  stains. 

Ochry,  ochery  (»"'kri.  <7«'k3ri),  a.  Also6  oorie, 
8-9  oohrey.  [f.  OCHBE,  ocher  +  -v  :  si.jibty,  miry, 
gory,  fiery] 

1.  Of  the  colour  of  ochre  ;  «  OCHKEODS  t. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  27  b,  Some  Ocrie  or  yellow  as  the 
Mariegoid.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  297  Stone  of  a  pale 
ochrey  colour.  1766  Ibid.  LVI.  13  Of  a  rusty  ochry  color. 
1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  333  Foreign  arid  and  ochery 
hills.  186*  THORNBURY  Turner  I.  393  Wafts  of  mist,  ochry 
sails.  1885  Harper's  Stag.  Dec.  70/2  This  bright  ochery 
remnant  re-appears  on  the  hickory  beyond.  1891  NISBET 
Colonial  Tramf  I.  13  Rocks  rose-purple,  ruddy  and  ochrey. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ochre  ;  =  OCHBEOUS  I. 

a  1718  WOODWARD  Fossils  (R.),  This  is  conveyed  about  by 
the  water;  as  we  find  in  earthy,  ochrey,  and  other  loose 
matter.  1763  W.  LEWIS  Comm.  Phil.-Teckit.  349  Pre- 
cipitating the  iron  nearly  in  the  same  ochery  state.  1815 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  753  Umber,  Cologne  earth, 
and  different  ochry  argillaceous  earths. 

Ocht,  Ochymy,  Ocian,  obs.  forms  of  AUGHT, 
OUGHT,  OOCAIIY,  OCEAN. 

Ociositie,  Ocious,  obs.  ff.  OTIOSITY,  OTIOUS. 

•)•  Oei-vity.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  oisiveU,  after 
assumed  L.  type  *ocivitas,  I.  *octvus,  f.  Scittm  for 
otium  ease.  i,The  Kr.  word  really  goes  back 
through  OF.  oisdif,  wisdif,  to  a  pop.  L,  tciotiv-us 
(  =  *Stiotivus}  substituted  for  otiosus:  see  OrioSB, 
OTIOUS.)]  Sloth,  laziness. 

1550  HOOPER  Godly  Confess.  E  vij  b,  We  owe  vnto  pur 
selues  the  exchuyng  and  auoydyng  of  Idlenes  and  ociuitie. 

-OCk,  suffix,  forming  diminutives.  A  few  examples 
of  dimin.  -oc,  -tic,  appear  in  OE.,  as  bealloc  ballock, 
bulluc  bullock.  In  mod.  Eng.,  the  chief  instance 
of  the  dim.  suffix  is  hillock  (found  already  in 
Wyclif)  ;  but  other  examples  occur  in  the  dialects, 
esp.  in  Sc.,  e.g.  bittock,  lassock,  queock  or  yueyoct, 
whilock,  ivyfock,  also  proper  names  as  Bessock, 
Jawock,  Kitlock:  see  Jamieson  s.v.  -oc,  -ock. 
Several  names  of  animals,  esp.  birds  and  fishes, 
have  the  same  ending,  and  are  prob.  orig.  diminu- 
tive ;  among  these  are  OE.  cranoc,  comoc  (dim.  of 
cran),  crane  ;  rudaac  (r<Wred)  redbreast,  ruddock; 
cf  the  modern  (some  ME.)  dunnock,  haddock, 
eirrock,  paddock,  piddock,  pinnock,  pollock,  putt<xk\ 
also,  as  names  of  things,  bullock,  hattock,  tussock 
In  other  words  (some  of  which,  as  bannock,  hassock, 
mattock,  go  back  to  OE.)  -ock  appears  to  b. 
different  origin. 

Ockam,  obs.  form  of  OAKUM. 

Ockamie,  -y,  variants  of  OCCAMV  Obs. 

Ocke,  variant  of  Ac  Obs.,  but. 

t  O-cker,  o'ker,  •</'.  Obs.  Forms:  3-6 
/okyre,  -«,  ocre,  i-5ocur,okero,  ?okon»..-irr 
occar,  -U,  5-6  -our,  6  -ur,  okker,  -.r,  ockar,  6  7 
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ocker.  [ME.  oker,  a.  ON.  okr  increase  of  money, 
usury  (Sw.  ocker,  Da.  okker},  corresp.  to  OE.  wdcor 
increase,  fruit,  offspring,  OLG.  *wdker  (p¥tis,.wSAer, 
MLG.  woker,  MDu.  and  Du.  woeker},  OHG.  wuch- 
har  (MHG.  ivuocher,  Ger.  wticher},  Goth.  wSkr-s 
increase,  usury  (=  Gr.  TOKOS)  ;  f.  a  root  wak-,  pre- 
Teut.  wag-,  perh.  ultimately  related  to  atig-  in  L. 
augers,  Goth,  aukan  to  add,  and  to  Teut.  wahs-, 
wax,  grow.]  The  lending  of  money  at  interest, 
usury.  (Usually  referred  to  as  a  crime  or  sin.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  202  pe  Vox  of  ^iscunge  haue5  beos 
hweolpts:  TricheriCj  ..Simonie,  Gauel,  Oker.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  xiv.  5  Ne  his  silver  til  okir  [WYCLIF  vsure]  noght  is 
givande.  1x1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  liv.  n  In  thaim  failis 
not  okire,  for  thai  aske  mare  in  all  thyngis  than  thai  gif. 
ciMS  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Adrian  114  For  be  tyme  cumis 
qunene  nane  Sal  gyfte  na  }et  ocre  be  tane.  14..  Tundale's 
Vis.  53  Throw  ocur  wold  he  sylver  leyn  For  nyne  schyllyng 
he  wold  have  ten.  a  1450  MYRC  Par.  Pr.  372  Vsure  and 
okere  bat  beth  al  on.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  11.  (1822)  140 
This  dett  that  he  wes  awand  be  non  payment  was  ay  duplyit 
on  him  be  usure  and  okkir.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Prov. 
xxviii.  8  He  that  heapeth  together  riches  by  usuries  and 
ocker.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  47  b,  Gif  he  receaves  back 
againe  mair  nor  he  gaue ;  he  commits  vsurie  and  ocker. 
a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  14  Did 
wickedly  receive  some  gaines  and  filthy  Ocker. 

tO'Cker,  O'ker,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  see  prec. 
[f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  Sw.  ockra  to  practise  usury.] 

1.  intr.  Of  money :  To  grow  with,  or  as  with,  the 
addition  of  interest. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  326  )>e  pine,  bet  okereS  euere:  vor  sunne 
is  bes  deofles  feih  (Set  he  }iueS  to  gaue),  &  to  okere  of  pine. 

2.  intr.  To  take  usury ;  to  lend  at  interest. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Set.  Wks.  I.  260  God  okurib  not  wib 
man  but  ^if  God  make  be  encrees.  1382  —  Deut.  xxviii.  12 
Thow  shalt  okyr  to  many  folkis,  and  thi  self  shal  not  borwe 
to  oker  of  eny  man. 

3.  trans.  To  increase  (money)  by  usury ;  to  put 
out  to  interest. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Syntie  2621  A  ney^t,  when  men 
hadde  here  reste  He  okerede  pens  yn  hys  cheste.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Serm.  Set.  Wks.  I.  259  Whi  Javest  bou  not  my 
moneie  to  be  table,  to  be  occurid? 

Hence  fO'ckering,  o-kering,  vbl.  sb.t  the  taking 
of  interest,  usury. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6796  If  bat  bou  lenis  ani  thing,  pow  ask 
it  noght  wit  occiring  [v.  r.  okering].  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  2465  Okeryng  ys  on  many  manere,  Mo  ban 
y  kan  telle  now  here,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter^  Ixxi.  14  Of 
okerynge  &  wickednes  he  sal  by  be  saules  of  bairn. 

Ockere,  obs.  form  of  OCHKE. 

t  O'ckerer,  o'kerer.   Obs.    [f.  OCKER  sb.  or 

v.  +  -ER  1  :  chiefly  of  northern,  and  finally  Sc.  use.] 
One  who  takes  interest  for  the  loan  of  money; 
a  usurer.  (Commonly  referred  to  as  a  criminal 
or  heinous  sinner.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  '4°34  (Cott.)  A  man  quilum  was  wont  Penis 
for  to  lene  vm-stunt,  pis  man  he  was  an  okerer  [Fair/,  okrure]. 
01340  HAMPOLE  Ps.  cviii.  10  [cix.  n]  The  okyrere  ransake 
all  his  substaunce.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  I.  xxi.  71  (Harl.) 
He  [the  rook]  betokenyth  okerers  and  false  merchauntz. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  297  Of  barganars  and  okerars 
and  lufars  of  symonee.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarch*  5728 
Fornicatoris,  and  Ockararis.  1591  JAS.  I.  Furies,  Poet.  Exerc. 
1440  The  treasures  gathered  by  the  paines . .  sore,  Of  their 
forebeers  occurrars.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Ma/.  40  All  the 
gudes  and  geir  pertaining  to  ane  ockerer,  quhither  he  deceis 
testat  or  vntestat,  perteins  to  the  King.  1699  in  E.  W. 
Dunbar  Soc.  Life  Moray  (1865)  31  Under  the  certificating 
of  being  pursued  as  Occurrers  or  Userers. 

Ockham,  Ockro,  Ockster:  see  OAKUM, 
OKBO,  OXTER. 

O'clock :  see  CLOCK  rf.i  3  d.  Ocom,  Ocopy, 
Ocorn,  obs.  ff.  OAKUM,  OCCUPY,  ACORN. 

Oora,  Ocraceous,  obs.  ff.  OKRO,  OCHRACEOUS. 

-ocracy,  the  suffix  -cracy,  with  the  combining  -o 
(orig.  taken  from  the  stem  of  the  prec.  element)  : 
in  quot  1894,  used  as  a  nonce-word,  'the  rule  of 
any  class '.  So  -oorat.  See  -CRACY,  -CHAT. 

1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  180/1  The  trade-ocracy  and  bureau- 
ocracy  must  now  ..  prepare  themselves  to  defer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  men  of  hardened  hands.  1894  Speaker 
14  July  40/2  [To]  erect  the  great  pillar  of  human  brother, 
hood  on  the  ruins  of  all  the  '  ocracies '. 

Ocre,  obs.  form  of  OCHRE  ;   var.  OCKER  Obs. 

II  Ocrea  (fkna).  Erron.  ochrea.  PI.  -SB.  [L. 
ocrea  a  greave  or  legging,  worn  by  foot-soldiers, 
hunters,  and  country  people.]  a.  Bot.  (a}  A 
sheath  or  tube  round  a  stem  or  stalk  formed  by  the 
lateral  cohesion  of  two  or  more  stipules ;  (b)  The 
thin  sheath  surrounding  the  seta  in  mosses,  b. 
Zool.  An  investing  part  or  growth  similar  to  this ; 
the  'boot'  of  a  bird  (see  OCREATE  a.  a). 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  169  The  cohesion  of  the 
scarious  stipute  into  a  sheath,  technically  called  an  ochrea, 
or  boot,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  Polygonea;  from  all  other 
plants.  1835  —  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  308  When  stipules 
surround  the  stem  of  a  plant  they  become  an  ochrea.  1863 
BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.  312  Ocrea,  a  little  sheath 
sometimes  investing  the  base  of  the  fruitstalk,  distinct  from 
the  vaginula. 

Hence  Ocrea  ceous  a.,  Bot.,  of  the  nature  or 
form  of  an  ocrea. 

1878  MASTERS  Henfrey's  Bot.  329  The . .  plants  of  this  order 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  ocreaceous  stipules. 
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Ocreate  (p'knVft),  a.  Erron.  ochreate.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ATE  -.] 

1.  Wearing  or  furnished  with  an  ocrea,  greave,  or 
legging!  booted. 

2.  Ornilh.  Booted  :    having  the  tarsal  envelope 
fused  into  a  continuous  ocrea  or  boot,  as  in  Sunde- 
vall's   group    of  Birds,    Ocreatse,    containing    the 
thrushes,  nightingales,  redbreasts,  etc. 

3.  Bot.  Having  the  stipules  united  by  cohesion 
into  a  sheath  surrounding  the  stem. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  169  Apetalous  dicotyledons, 
with  . .  ochreate  stipula?.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4 
(ed.  6)  106  Sheathing  stipules,  like  those  of  Polygonum,  are 
said  to  be  ochreate,  or  (better)  ocreate. 

tO'Created, a.  Obs.  [-ED!.]  =prec.i;  booted. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Nonvich  u.  (1662)  275  A  Scholar 
undertook  . .  to  address  himself  ocreated  unto  the  Vice- 
Chancellour. 

Ocreo-,  Ocrie :  see  OCHREO-,  OCHRY. 

Ocro,  variant  of  OKRO,  an  esculent  plant. 

Oct-,  form  of  OCTA-  and  OCTO-,  used  before 
a  vowel,  as  in  OCTACTINAL,  OCTARTICCLATE,  oct- 
ammonio-, see  OCTA-  b. 

Oct.,  abbrev.  of  OCTAVO,  OCTOBER. 

Octa-  (?'kta),  a.  Gr.  OKTO-,  comb,  form  of  OKTIU 
eight,  with  which  it  varies  in  some  words.  Most 
of  the  English  derivatives  of  octa-  appear  in  their 
places  as  main  words ;  the  following  are  of  minor 
importance :  Octachronons  (-se'kronas)  a.  Pros. 
[Gr.  Xfovo*  time]  =octasemic.  Octacolic  (-kp'lik) 
a.  Pros.  [COLON  2],  consisting  of  eight  cola.  Octa- 
phonlo  (-fp'nik)  a.  Mus.  [Gr.  <pcwii  voice,  sound], 
composed  in  eight  parts.  Octapodic  (-pjrdik)  a. 
Pros.  [Gr.  oKrair6S-i;s,  ixTairom,  -iroS-  eight-footed] , 
containing  eightmetrical feet;  Octapody  (-arp&li), 
a  verse  of  eight  feet.  Octasemio  (-sfmik)  a.  Pros. 
[L.  octasemus,  Gr.  oKTaarj/jios],  containing  eight 
morse  or  units  of  time.  Octastropnic  (-strfvfik)  a. 
Pros.,  consisting  of  eight  strophes  or  stanzas. 

1900  H.  W.  SMYTH  Greek  Metric  Poets  195  We  might 
arrange  (the  passage)  in  Octapodies. 

b.  In  Chem.  octa-,  act-  (^ sometimes  octo-}  indicates 
the  presence  of  eight  atoms  or  units  of  an  element  or 
radical,  as  in  octacarbon,  octachloride,  octammonio-. 

1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  1 1)  425  The  octammonio- 
diplatinic  compounds  consist  of  double  molecules  of  tetram- 
monio-platinic  compounds  having  two  or  more  molecules. 
1877  Octachloride  [see  OCTAD  3]. 

Octachord  (p'ktak/jd),  a.  and  sb.  Mus.  Also 
octo-.  [ad.  late  L.  octachord-os ,  a.  Gr.  oKrrixopS-os 
eight-stringed,  f.d«ro-  OCTA-  +  x°P^I  string,  CHORD. 
In  mod.F.  octacorde  (Littre).] 

A.  adj.  a.  Having  eight  strings,    b.  Relating 
to  a  scale  of  eight  notes. 

1760  STILES  in  Phil,  Trans.  LI.  737  In  the  time  of  the 
octachord  lyre.  Ibid.  ^71  Denying  that  the  octachord 
system  could  have  anything  to  do  with  his  invention. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  series  of  eight  notes,  as  the  ordinary 
diatonic  scale.  (Cf.  tetrackord,  hexackord.)    b.  A 
musical  instrument  having  eight  strings. 

1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  35  Forming  then  the  whole 
system  of  the  octachord,  or  heptachord,  as  I  understand  it. 
1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Octachord,  an  instrument, 
or  system,  comprising  eight  sounds,  or  seven  degrees.  The 
Octachord,  or  lyre,  of  Pythagoras,  comprehended  the  two  dis- 
junct tetrachords  expressed  by  the  letters  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E.  1882  Academy  15  Apr.  276  His  mode  of  reasoning  is 
.  .like  the  octochord  itself,  somewhat  artificial. 

Hence  Octacho-rdal  (octo-)  a.,  of  the  octachord. 

1882  Academy  15  Apr.  276/3  The  octochordal  scale  is  of 
great  antiquity. 

Octactinal  Oktoektai-nal,  -arktinal),  a.  Zool. 
[f.  Gr.  6/cTia  or  O«TO>  eight  +  aic-ris,  axTiV-  ray  +  -AL  : 
cf.  ACTINAL.]  Having  eight  rays  i  spec,  belonging 
to  the  Octactinise  or  Octocoralla,  sub-class  of  An- 
thozoa  (see  OCTO-).  So  Octacti-nian  a.  and  sb. 

1888  ROLLESTON  £  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  769  Jickeli  sug- 
gests . .  that  the  Graptolites  are  possibly  Octactinians.  1891 
Cent.  Diet.,  Octactinal. 

Octad  (fktsed).  [ad.  L.  octas,  octad-,  a.  Gr. 
o/tras,  -aba  a  group  of  eight :  see  -AD  I  a.] 

1.  A  group  or  series  of  eight;  spec,  in  ancient 
systems  of  arithmetical  notation :  A  group  or 
series  of  eight  characters  corresponding  to  succes- 
sive powers  of  ten  (analogous  to  the  groups  of  six 
figures  marking  millions,  billions,  etc.  now  used). 
'  SiRE.  C.  BAYLEY  Geneal.  Mod.  Numerals  u.  in  Jrnl. 


R.  Asiat.  Soc.  XV.  48  [The  Greeks)  had,  however,  a  system 
ctads    and  '^tetrads'  for  expressing  numbers  of  very 


of 


of  eight 

sections  of  three  quadric  surfaces. 

1889  CAYLEY  in  Messenger  XVIII.  I49  The  eight  points  of 
intersection  of  any  three  quadric  surfaces  are  an  octad. 

fb.  //.  A  system  of  eight  imaginaries  analogous 
to  quaternions,  also  called  octaves.    Obs 

1845  J.  T.  GRAVES  in  Phil.  Ma*.  XXVI.  313-20.     18 
CAYLEY  Collected  Papers  I.  586. 

3.  Chem.  An  element  or  radical  that  has  the 
combining  power  of  eight  units,  i.e.  of  eight  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 


OCTAHEDRIC. 

i877_  WATTS  Fownes'  Cltetn.  I.  268  Ru[bidium]  and 
Os[raium]  form  tetroxides  (analogous  to  octochlorides),  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  octads. 

Hence  Octadlo  (pktae'dik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
an  octad.  Octadic  surface  (Mod.  Geom.},  a  quartic 
surface,  eight  of  whose  nodes  form  an  octad. 

1870  CAYLEY  in  Proc,  Land.  Math.  Soc.  III.  20. 

Octadrachm  (p-ktadrem),  octo-.  [ad.  Gr. 
oKTa8pax/i-os  adj.,  weighing  or  worth  eight 
drachmae,  f.  0*7-0-  +  SpaxpTi  DRACHMA.]  An 
ancient  Greek  coin  of  the  value  of  eight  drachmae. 

1876  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Man.  v.  41  The  Edonians 
coined  octodrachms,  pieces  of  eight  drachms.  iSl&sAthenzutn 
28  Feb.  284/1  A  silver  octadrachm  of  the  town  of  Ichnx,  in 
Macedon,  and  a  very  fine  tetradrachm  of  Camarina. 

Octaedral,  etc. :  see  OCTAHEDRAL,  etc. 

Octaeterid  G>:ktaVtI<>Tid).  Also  in  Gr.  form 
octaete*ris.  [ad.  Gr.  dwTacTT/pjs,  -i5-,  f.  6/0-0- 
OCTA-  +  (TOS  year.  In  F.  octatttride  (1732  in  Diet. 
Trfrioux}.]  In  the  ancient  Greek  calendar,  a  period 
of  eight  years,  in  the  course  of  which  three  months 
of  30  days  each  were  intercalated  so  as  to  bring 
the  year  of  12  lunar  months  into  accord  with  the 
solar  year.  So  Octaeteric  (-fte'rik)  a.,  of  or 
belonging  to  this  period. 

a  1727  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended (1728)  i.  75.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Octaeterides,  in  chronology,  etc.  the  space, 
or  duration  of  eight  years.  1753  —  Cpcl.  Stiff.,  Octaeteris, 
. .  in  antiquity,  a  cycle,  or  term,  of  eight  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added.  1846  GROTE 
Greece  II.  H.  ii.  353  note,  The  properties  of  the  octaeteric  or 
enneaeteric  period.  i86z  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS  Astron.  Ancients 
38  The  octaeteric  cycle,  attributed  to  Cleostratus.  Ibid.  9 
Three  months  of  thirty  days  apiece  were  intercalated  in  each 
of  the  two  first  octaeterids.  1899  WARDE  FOWLER  Roman 
Festivals  2  In  the  octaeteris  or  8-year  cycle  there  were  99 
lunar  months. 

Octagon  (p-ktagffo),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7  octa- 
gone,  octogoue,  7-8  octogon.  [ad.  L.  octa-, 
octogon-os  adj.,  a.  Gr.  ixrayiuv-os  eight-cornered, 
f.  oKTa-  OCTA-  +  stem  of  yan>ia  corner,  angle.  In 
¥.  octagons  (1520  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  sb.  1.  Geom.   A  plane  figure  having  eight 
angles  and  eight  sides.   Hence  applied  to  material 
objects  of  octagonal  form  or  section. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Octogon.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  iv. 
xi.  Schoi,  Then  will  AB  be  the  side  of  Octagone.  1674  tr. 
Sckejfer's  Lapland  xvi.  84  They  [the  tents]  were  octogons 
somewhat  broader  towards  the  bottom.  1757  POCOCKE  Trav. 
(1889)  II.  284  A  tower  at  each  corner,  which  ..are  octagons. 
1868  Morn.  Star  26  Mar., The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  coffered 
in  octagons  geometrically  arranged. 

2.  Fortif.  A  fort  having  eight  bastions. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.     1717-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

B.  adj.  —  OCTAGONAL. 

1679  M.  RUSDEN  Further  Discov.  Bees  81  The  form  is 
octagon  or  eight  square.  1768-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  134  The  octagon  buildings  at  each 
end.  1774  Wcstm.  Mag.  II.  316  A  ..  magnificent  octogon 
hall.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  v.  xxv,  Dun-Edin  s  cross,  a  pillared 
stone,  Rose  on  a  turret  octagon.  1862  Miss  BRADDON  Lady 
A  udley  vii.  50  An  octagon  ante-chamber. 

C.  Comb.,  as  octagon- faced  a.  (after  double- 
faced}  ;  octagon-stitch,  a  stitch  in  crochet-work. 

1885  MRS.  BURNETT  Theo  iv.  (1888)  81, 1  will  show  you  how 
to  do  the  octagon. stitch.  1892  B.  HINTON  Lord's  Return 
203  This  personage  must  be  octagon-faced,  at  the  least. 

Octagonal  (fkte-gonil),  a.  Also  6-8  octo-. 
[In  i6th  c.  octagonal,  ad.  mod.L.  octogonal-is ,  in  F. 
octagonal  (1520  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  :  see  prec.  and 
-AL.]  Of  the  form  of  an  octagon ;  eight-sided. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  xxv.  Gg  ij,  A  figure  ..  enuironed 
with  6  equiangle  Octogonall  and  8  equilater  triangular 
playnes  or  bases.  1781  WARTON  Hist.  Kiddington  4  The 
Gothic  mouldings  on  the  faces  of  its  [a  font's]  octogonal 
panes.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  %  Art  I.  17  A  .. 
triangular,  square,  or  octagonal  bar.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I. 
v.  40  A  little  octagonal  building. 

Hence  Octa  gonally  adv.,  in  an  octagonal  form. 

'753  JOHNSON  in  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.  III.  433  Our  cockpit 
built  octagonally. 

t  Oetago-nian,  a.  Obs.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
octagon. 

Appjied  to  a  Dissenting  congregation  in  Liverpool,  wor- 
shipping in  a  building  known  from  its  shape  as  the  Octagon. 

1813  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  225  The  best  collection  of 
these  psalms  is  that  of  the  Octagonian  dissenters  of  Liver- 
pool. 

Octagynia,  etc. :  see  OCTOGYNIA,  etc. 

Octahedral  (pktahrdral,  -he-dral),  octo-,  a. 
Also  ootaedral,  octoedral.  [f.  late  L.  octa(h}edr- 
os,  a.  Gr.  oxratSp-os  eight-sided :  see  OCTAHEDRON 
and  -AL.]  Having  the  form  of  an  octahedron ; 
contained  by  eight  plane  (esp.  triangular)  faces. 

1758  REID  tr.  Macjuer's  Chym.  I.  222  The  crystals  of 
Alum  are  octaedral. .  .These  octaedral  solids  are  triangular 
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tions  between  the  octoedral  figure  and  the  cube.  1811 
PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  312  Some  detached  crystals  of  octa- 
hedral iron.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  iii.  94  Crystallized  in 
cubes  and  octahedral  forms. 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  octahedron. 

1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  88  At  each  angle  of  the  octa- 
hedral face. 

Octahedric  (-he-drik),  a.  rare.     Also  octo-. 
[f.    Gr.  uKTai&pos   (see   OCTAHEDRON)  +  -ic :    in 
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mod.  V.octatdriiiuc  (Littre).]  =prec.  AlsofOcta- 
he-drical,  ooto-  a. 

»«57  W.  RAND  tr.  Cassendi's  Life  Fciresc  i.  44  The  form- 
ing of  Alum  into  an  octahedricall  figure.  a  1691  BoVLB 
Hist  Air  (1692)  249  The  alum  appeared  to  be  . .  coagulated 
in  many  Octaedrical  grains.  1730-*  HAILITT  (folio),  OctocJi  /- 
col.  1847  tfationalCycl.  II.  868  Nitrate  of  l«rylcs  appears 
as  octahedric  crystal'.. 

Octahedrid  (cktahrdrid,  -he'dnd),  a.  Ciyst. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ID  *.]  Applied  to  any  plane,  in 
a  crystallographic  system,  which  intersects  all  the 
three  axes  of  coordinates;  so  called  because  a  group 
of  eight  such  planes  would  form  an  octahedron. 
Opposed  to  prismatoid  and  pinakoid. 

1895  STORY-MASKKLVNK  Crystallngr.  ii.  §  18. 

Octahedrite  (pktahrdrait,  -he-drsit).  Mtu. 
Also  octo-.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITE  >  2  b.]  Native  dioxide 
of  titanium,  occurring  in  crystals  of  octahedral  and 
other  related  forms ;  also  called  ANATASE. 

1805  R.  JAMESON  .S>/.  Mix.  II.  493.  1831  BREWSTER 
Optics  xvii.  149.  1868  DANA  Mi*,  led.  5)  241. 

Octahedron  (>ktahfdr<)n,  -hexir^n),  OCtO-. 
PI.  -ons  or  -a.  Also  6  8  oota(h)edrum,  6-9 
ootaedron,  7-9  ootoedron.  [a.  Gr.  bmattfov 
an  octahedron,  neuter  of  onrdtSpos  adj.,  eight- 
siiled,  f.  oxra-  OCTA-  +  tt/M  seat.  In  L.  octaedron, 
med.L.  octa(K)edntm  (Du  Cange),  F.  octaedrc,  also 
octohidre  (1587  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Gtom.  A  solid  figure  contained  by  eight  plane 
faces;  usually,  one  contained  by  eight  triangles 
(such  as  is  formed  by  two  pyramids  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  quadrilateral  base) ;  spec,  the  regular 
octahedron,  one  of  the  five  regular  solids,  contained 
by  eight  equal  equilateral  triangles  (formed  by 
two  equal  pyramids  with  equilateral  faces  on  a 
square  base).  Hence  gen.  Any  material  body,  esp. 
a  crystal,  of  this  form. 

Truncated  octahedron,*,  fourteen -sided  solid  formed  from 


1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  xiiL  xiv.  406  An  octohedron  is 
deuided  into  two  equall  and  like  Pyramids.  1655  H.  MODE 
Antid.  Ath,  App.  (1712)  183  There  are  Fiue  regular  Bodies 
..the  Cube,  the  Tetraedrum,  the  Octaedrum,  the  Dodcca- 
edrum,  and  the  Eicosaedrum.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
v.  (1701)  186/2  The  Octaedrons  consist  of  eight  like  sides. 
i8»3  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  141  Octahedrons 
with  rhombic  bases.  1851  RICHARDSON  Ceol.  v.  76  If  we  lake 
a  cube  and  cut  off  all  the  eight  corners  till  the  original  faces 
disappear,  we  shall  make  it  an  octohedron.  1880  CLEMIN- 
SHAW  tr.  Wurtz'  Atom.  Th.  142  The  nitrates  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  lead,  ..crystallise  in  octohedra. 
t  OctahO'drous,  a.  06s.  In  8  ootoedrous. 
[f.  stem  of  prec.  +  -ous.]  =  OCTAHEDUAL. 

I70S  R.  THORESBY  in  Phil.  Traits.  XXIII.  1072  Copper 
Ore.. shot  into  an  Octoedrous  form. 

Octakis-,  Gr.  &KTCUCIS  eight  times,  as  in  O  cta- 
kishexahe-dron  Cry st.,  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  forty-eight  scalene  triangles. 
1878  [see  HEXAKIS-]. 

Octamerous  (pktae'meras),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  Also 
octomerous  (-p-m-).  [f.  Gr.  ixrautp-ris  in  eight 
parts  (plpos  part)  +  -ous.]  a.  Sot.  Having  the 
parts  of  the  flower  in  series  of  eight.  (Often  written 
S->nerous.)  b.  Zool.  Having  the  radiating  parts 
or  organs  eight  in  number,  as  an  actinoid  zoophyte. 
i8«4  WEBSTER,  Octamerous  (Bot.),  having  the  parts  in 
eights.  Gray.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bot.  565 
Pentamerous  flowers  and . .  those  which  are  truly  tetramerous 
(or  octamerous).  1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  Inv.  A  nim.  iii.  159  The 
finally  hexamerous  Anthozoon  passes  through  a  tetramerous 
and  an  octomerous  stage. 
So  Octa-iuerlsm,  the  state  of  being  octamerous 


work  was  meant  to  be  understood  in  some  peculiar  sense. 
Octameter    (^klaj'mrtaj),   a.    and   st>.     Pros. 
Also  ootometer  (-p-m-).     [ad.  L.  octameter,  -trum 
adj.,  a.  Gr.  oKTaptrp-os  (uirpov  measure).] 

a.  cuij.  Consisting  of  eight  measures  or  feet.    b. 
sb.  A  verse  containing  eight  measures  or  feet. 


^_^  _  f  languaj;* 

of  a  poem  written  in  octometers.  1900  H.  W.  SMYTH  Greek 
Metric  Poets  259  The  long,  swelling  octameter, 

Octan  (fktan),  a.  [a.  F.  octane,  in  Pare,  lOth  c., 
octaine,  ad.  L.  octanus,  found  only  in  sense  '  of  the 
8th  legion",  but  cf.  quartan,  quintan.]  Octan 
fever :  a  fever  in  which  the  paroxysms  occur  every 
eighth  day  (both  paroxysmal  days  being  counted). 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  McJ.  II.  318  Further  modifications 
have  been  recognised  by  nosologists  as  quintan,  sextan,  octan. 

II  Octandria  (pktse-ndria).  Bot.  [mod.L.  f. 
Gr.  umui  eight  +  dvSp-  (airman,  male:  see  -I A1.] 
A  class  in  the  Linnsan  Sexual  System,  comprising 
plants  with  eight  stamens.  Hence  Octa'nder,  a 
plant  of  this  class ;  Octa'ndrlan  a.,  Octa-ndriona 
a.,  belonging  to  this  class  ;  Octa'ndrous  a.,  having 
eight  stamens. 
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1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufp.,Octandria,..a  class  of  plants 
wilhnermaphrodile  flowers,  and  eight  stamina,  or  male  parts 
i;i  i:i>h.  i8»8  WKBSTER,  Octantler  ..  Oitatidriatt.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Sytt.  Bot.  69  Octandrous  genera  belonging 
to  this  family.  1880  SIR  E.  REEO  Japan  II.  43  The  flowers 
are  octandrous. 

Octane  (^'kt^n).  Client,  [f.  OCT(A-,  Ocr(o-  +• 
-ANK  2  b.]  The  paraffin  of  the  octacarbon  series 
(C,H18).  So  O  otene  (-in)  [-KNE],  the  olefine  of 
the  same  series  (C,H,«),  also  called  oclylene; 
O  ctine  (-oin)  [-INE  5],  the  hydrocarbon  of  the  same 
series  (C,H,t)  homologous  with  acetylene  or  ethine; 
Octo'ic  a.,  applied  to  fatty  acids,  etc.  of  the  same 
series,  as  octoic  acid  (CiK^O,),  one  isomeric  form 
of  which  is  caprylic  acid. 

1871  WATTS  Diet.  Cheiu.  VI.  877  Octane.  C»Hi«.  This 
hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  American  petro- 
leum. Ibid.  710  Hydrocarbons  . .  Second  Series. . .  Olefines 

.  .Octene  or  Octylene,  C»  Hi..  1877  —  Fowna'  Chem.  \  I. 
59  Third  Series.  . .  Ethine  or  Acetylene  Series.  . .  Octine, 
C»Hi|.  1881  —  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1424  Octoic  acids, 

O'ctangle,  a.  and  sb.  ?  Obs,  [ad.  post-cl.  L. 
octangul-us  adj.  eight-angled,  f.  octo  eight  +  angu- 
lus  ANGLE.]  a.  adj.  Having  eight  angles,  octa- 
gonal, b.  sb.  A  figure  with  eight  angles,  an  octagon. 

1613-14  CHAPMAN  Masque  Mid.  Temple  aj,  A  siluer 
Temple  of  an  octangle  figure.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippa's 
Occ.  Philos.  253  The  other  figures,  viz.  triangle,  quadrangle, 
sexangle,  septangle,  octangle.  1686  AGLIONBY  Painting 
lllustr.  322  The  Octangles  which  inviron  the  Ceiling.  17*6 
LEONI  tr.  AltertfsArchit.nl.  4/1  The  middle  Rays  of  this 
Octangle  may  be  called  a  Pyramid  of  eight  faces. 

Octangular  (pktjE-ngirtlii),  a.  [f.  L.  octangul- 
us  (see  prec.)  +  -AB:  cf.  angutsris  ANOULAB.] 
Having  eight  angles  ;  octagonal. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct.,  A  Cabinet  of  an  octangular 
forme.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  27  An 
octangular  Bowling-green.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia 
I.  l.  iv.  159  An  octangular  vase  of  brass.  1877  W.  JONES 
finger-ring  147  An  octangular  ring  of  iron. 

Hence  Oota-ngnlarneM  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1737). 

Octant  (p'ktant).  [ad.  late  L.  octans,  -tant-eni 
a  half  quadrant  (Vitruv.),  f.  octo  eight:  cf.  quadrans 
QUADBANT.  So  F.  octant,  in  sense  3  (1683  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle  ;   i.  e.  either  (a)  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  forming  one  eighth  of  the  circum- 
ference, or  (t)  one  eighth  of  the  area  of  a  circle, 
contained  within  two  radii  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  69  Thro'  the  whole  octant  OA, 
it  is  continually  decreasing.  1875  T.  R.  ROBINSON  ibid. 
CLXV.  411  The  irregularity  of  the  wind  ..varies  in  each 
octant. 

b.  Each  of  the  eight  parts  into  which  a  solid 
figure  or  body  (e.g.  a  sphere),  or  the  space  around 
a  central  point,  is  divided  by  three  planes  (usually 
mutually  at  right  angles)  intersecting  at  the  central 
point. 

1790  WILDBORE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  497  Disposed  in 
the  eight  octants  of  a  regular  parallelopipedon.  1875  BEN- 
NETT &  DYER  tr.  Sachs' Bot.  288  The  globule  [=anthendium 
of  Nitella\  now  consists  of  four  lower  and  four  upper  octants 
of  a  sphere. . .  Each  octant  now  breaks  up  . .  into  an  outer 
and  an  inner  cell.  1805  STORV.MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.n. 
§  15  These  planes,  YZ,  ZX,  XY,  divide  the  space  round  the 
origin  into  eight  hollow  quoins  or  octants. 

2.  Astron.  That  point  in  the  apparent  course  of 
a  planet  at  which  it  is  45°  distant  from  another 
planet,  from  the  sun,  or  from  some  particular  point ; 
spec,  each  of  the  four  points  at  which  the  moon  is 
45°  from  conjunction  with  or  opposition  to  the  sun, 
or  midway  between  the  syzygies  and  quadratures. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  773  About  the  Octants  from 
the^phelion  and  Perihelion.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Octant  or 
Octile  (in  Astrol.),  when  a  Planet  is  in  such  an  Aspect  or 
Position  with  respect  to  another,  that  their  Places  are  only 
distant  an  eighth  part  of  a  Circle,  or  45  Degrees,  c  1716 
MACHIN  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  ,lf<«(i84i)  I.  *75  It  will  be  of 
irreat  use,  if  I  could  have  a  few  places  of  the  moon  when  in 
the  octants  or  near.  1787  BONNYCASTLE  Astron.  xxi.  3*1  In 
her  third  octant  . .  she  again  appears  gibbous.  1834  Hist. 
Astron.  ix.  45/1  (U.  K.  S.)  A  third  [inequality  of  the  moon], 
called  the  variation, . .  is  greatest  in  the  octants. 

3.  An   instrument  in  the  form  of  a  graduated 
eighth  of  a  circle ,  used  for  making  angular  measure- 
ments, esp.   in  astronomy  and   navigation.     (In 
Fr.,  mentioned  1683  in  Le  Cordier,  Instruments 
des  Pi/otes.) 

1731  HADLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  15°  The  Instru- 
neat  consists  of  an  Octant  ABC,  having  on  its  Limb  «C  an 
Arch  of  45  Degrees,  divided  into  90  Parts  or  half  Degrees. 
1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Sun:  2  The  principal  In- 
struments used  in  surveying:  such  as  the  theodolite,  the 
astronomical  Quadrant,  and  Hadley's  Octant,  or  Sextan  . 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  316  Binding  himself 
to  divide  all  sextants  and  octants  by  the  same  engine. 

Hence  Oota'ntal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  octant. 

1776  HORSLEY  in  Phil.  Traits.  LXVI.  363  If  from  these  .. 
we  reject  the  octantal  days. 

II  Octapla  (fvktapla).  Also  anglicized  octaples. 
[ad.  Gr.  incravKa,  neuter  pi.  of  o/erairXoCs  eight-fold, 
after  HEXAPLA.  Cf.  mod.F.  octaples  (Littre).]  A 
text  consisting  of  eight  versions,  esp.  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  parallel  arrangement. 

1684  N.  S.  Crit.  En,/.  Edit.  BMc  xviii.  178  Origin  never 
wrote  any  Octaples.  1705  HICKERINOILL  Priest-cr.  K.  (1721; 


OCTAVE. 

216  St.  H  Jerome  had  not  only  the  Aid  of  ibe  Learned  Oriften 
(his  Hexaples  and  OctaplcM  but  he  himself  aUo  was  a  great 
Hebraition.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  I'jrc/.,  Octapla.  a  term  in 
the  sacred  learning,  used  for  a  kind  of  ancient  polyglot 
bible,  consisting  of  eight  column*.  1831-3  K.  HLRTOX  /..</. 
Hist.  xxiv.  (1845)  516  Having  succeeded  in  finding  t  other 
Greek  iranslanonn,  he  (Ongen)  added  them  to  the  rest 
(the  Hexapla);  and  thus  the  whole  was  arranged  in  eight 
columns,  and  was  published  with  the  name  of  Octapla. 

Octapodic,  -pody :  see  OCTA-. 

Octarch  (f'ktaik),  a.  Bat.  ((.  Gr.  4/rr-cu  iij;lit 
+  I'lpxi  beginning,  origin  :  cf.  DIABCH.]  Arising 
from  eight  distinct  points  of  origin,  as  the  woody 
tissue  of  a  root. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Ban's  Phaner.  350  In  the  hep- 
tarch  or  octarch  examples  of  I-  clavatum.  investigated,  I 
almost  always  found  one  of  the  concave  plates  larger,  and 
of  narrow  horseshoe-like  cross-section,  the  other  smaller  and 
much  flatter.  It-id.  363  In  the  species  of  Trichomanes  in. 
vestigated,  triarch  to  octarch  bundles  usually  occur. 

Octarchy  (^ktaaki).  [f.  Gr.  i*Ta  eight  + 
-apxla  rule,  *  -apxot  ruling,  ruler.]  A  government 
by  eight  rulers ;  an  aggregate  of  eight  tribal  or 
petty  kingdoms  each  under  its  own  ruler  :  applied 
by  some  historians  instead  of  HEPTARCHY)  to  the 
eight  kingdoms  reckoned  by  them  to  have  been 
established  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain. 

«799-i8oj  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax.  (1836)  I.  in.  v.  190  Eight 
Anglo-Saxon  governments  were  established.  . .  This  state  of 
Britain  has  been  improperly  denominated  the  Saxon  hept- 
archy. When  all  the  kingdoms  were  settled,  they  formed 
an  octarchy.  1854  MILMAM  Lat.  Cltr.  II.  91  One  of  the 
northern  kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  16  Nov. 
566/3  His  plan  for  the  division  of  England  ..  into  an 
octarchy  of  provinces. 

Octaroon :  see  OCTOBOOS. 

Octarti'CTilate,  a.  A'at.  /Hit.  [f.  L.  octo 
eight  +  articul-ui  joint :  cf.  articulate^  Having 
eight  joints;  eight-jointed. 

1856^  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  340  Antenna: 
octarticulate. 

Octastich  (fktastik).  Also  6-9  in  Gr.  form 
octastichoii,  7  ooto-,  ootaatick.  [ad.  Gr.  o<rrd- 
CTIX-OJ  of  eight  verses  (cm'xoi  row,  line).]  A  group 
of  eight  lines  of  verse. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  022/2  When  I.Leland  the 
famous  antiquarie  wrote  this  wefwishing  octastichon  vnto 
the  said  Wolseie.  i«s«  BLOUNT  Glossfgr-,  Octostick.  a  1693 
URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xvii.  141  It  is  metrified  in  this 
Octastick.  1891  DRIVER  Introd.  Lit.  O.  T.  (ed.  3)  375  Several 
pentastichs  and  hexastichs,  a  heptastich  and  an  octastlch 
also  occur. 

Octastichoua  Oktarstikss),  a.  Bot.  Also 
octo-stichous.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.]  Having 
eight  leaves  in  the  spiral  row,  and  thus  eight 
vertical  rows  in  the  phyllotaxis. 

1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Sot.  (ed.  i)  138  A  fourth  variety  of 
Phyllotaxis  . .  is  the  octastichous  or  8-ranked.  »88o  GRAY 
Struct.  Bat.  124  Octostichous,  or  Eight-ranked  .  occurs  in 
the  Holly,  Aconite. 

Octastyle  'p-ktastail),  a.  and  sb.  Arch.  Also 
ooto-.  [ad.  late  L.  oclaslfl-us  (Vitruv.),  a,  Gr. 
6*T«io-Tti\-os  (ffTCA-oj  pillar).  Cf.  mod.F.  octostyle 
(1580),  earlier  octattyle  (1547  in  Hatz.-Darm.).J 

a.  adj.  Having  eight  columns  in  front  or  at  the 
end,  as  a  building.  D.  sb.  A  building  or  portico 
having  eight  columns. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Oetaityloi  or  Octasfyll,  a  Building  that  has 
eight  Pillars  in  Front,  1757-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 


Mod,  Gr.  II.  t'viiL  142  The  temple  b  Doric,  octostyle,  or 
with  eight  columns  at  each  end. 

Octateuch  (p-ktati»k).  Also  ooto-.  [ad. 
late  L.  octateuch-us  (Cassiod.),  a.  Gr.  6*TaT<vX-<» 
containing  eight  books  (r«Sx<»  book)  ;  (sc.  &£AOT) 
the  volume  containing  the  first  eight  books  of  the 
O.T.  (Euseb.X  In  mod.F.  octateuqut  (Littre).] 
The  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament  col- 
lectively ;  the  Pentateuch  together  with  the  books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth. 

1677  HAMMER  View  Antiy.  37  Not  unlike  unto  that 
[stylel  of  Theodoret  in  his  questions  upon  the  Octoteuch. 
i»6  Hr.A,NK  Collect.  ,4  Mar.  (O.  H.  SO  I.  «4  The  first 
Volume  is  to  be  confin'd  to  ye  Octateuch.  1849  CURION 
Visits  Manase.  304  One  MS.  of  the  Octoteuch,  or  first  eight 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Octaval  (fktf'-val),  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -AU]  Per- 
taining to  an  octave  ;  proceeding  by  octaves,  or  by 
eights  ;  octonal.  (In  quot.  opposed  to  dectmal.) 


\  a.  (a.}  Also  in  sense  i  (//.) 
4  utaves,  4-6utas,  5  oeptaves,  optas,  M**M.| 
outaa.  [a.  F.  octave  (i  Jlh  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),ad.  l>- 
octavo  fern,  of  octdv-us  eighth  (sc.  dies  day),  wl 
superseded  the  pop.  OF.  oilieve(witin't,hu>ttn^, 
sin,,',  f.,  also  huiteus,  uyteoui,  pi.  masc.  (perh.  :- 
L.^/a^);  semi-popular  forms  in  OF.  in  sense  I 
(pi  )  were  otcovs,  outavei,  oectave!,  ixtavxs.  At. 
l,  whence  the  early  ME.  forms  in  a.] 


OCTAVE. 

a  festival  (both  days  being  counted,  and  so  always 
falling  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  festival 
itself),  b.  (In  later  use.)  The  period  of  eight  days 
beginning  with  the  day  of  a  festival. 

In  the  octaves  answered  to  med.L.  in  ocfavis  '  on  the 
eighth  day '  of  a  festival. 

a.  [1352  Act  i^Edw.  ///(Stat.  of  Provisors),  Alesoeptaves 


TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  259  In  be  utas  [v.rr.  eotas, 
eoytaues]  of  Esterne.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  766  W*inne 
be  utaus  of  hurr'  doujter  Seynt  Ede.  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
IV.  342/2  Atte  the  oeptaves  of  Seynt  Martyn  in  Wynter. 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  28  To  contynwe  sevene  nyght 
aftir  tyl  the  Vtas  of  my  yeerday  be  passyd.  1472-3  Roils 
of  Parlt.  VI.  28/2  He  appiered  not . .  in  the  optas  of  saint 
John  the  Baptiste.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  490, 
For  eche  houre  of  the  day  . .  and  euery  daye  of  the  utas. 
1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II.  174 
It  is  Saint  Thomas's  Eve,  and  the  Utas  of  Saint  Peter. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  n.  Ireland  166  A  Parliament 
was  held  at  Kilkenny  in  the  Outas  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Ibid.  181  On  the  Monday  after 
the  Outas  of  Easter. 

.  0.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  323  pat  Jere  in  be 
occabis  {.v.rr.  octavas,  eotaves,  octaves,  HIGDEN  in  octavis 
Epiphania?]  of  be  twelfbe  day  was  made  a  parlement  at 
Londoun.  1432-50  Ibid.,  In  whiche  yere  a  parliamente  was 
kepede  at  London  in  the  octaves  of  the  Epiphany.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  436/2  Betwyxe  the  octaues  of  ester  and 
penthecoste.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  M.  (1596)  201/2  Driving 
off  the  time  from  the  dale  of  Saint  Marline  to  the  octaues 
following.  1580  FULKE  Against  Allen  356  (T.)  Celestine 
granted  from  the  feast, — and  in  the  octaves,  every  day, 
thirty  thousand  years  of  pardon  1  1688  DRYDEN  Brit.  Rediv. 
21  When  his  wondrous  octaue  roll'd  again,  He  brought  a 
royal  infant  in  his  train.  1739  WHITEFIELD  in  Life  <J-  Jrnls. 
(1756)  169  The  Vicar  takes  care  to  observe  the  Octaves  of 
Easter.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  194  A  writ  of  entry 
was  returnable  on  the  octave  of  St.  Michael,  which  was  the 
9th  of  October.  1883  W.  H.  RICH-JONES  Reg.  S.  Osmund 
(Rolls)  1. 80  note.  The  festival  of  S.  Silvester  is  on  December 
31,  so  that  it  is  always  within  the  octave  of  Christmas. 
c.  transf.  A  period  of  festivity. 
1597  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  22  Here  will  be  old  Vtis ;  it 
will  be  an  excellent  stratagem.  1602  Cont.  Liberal.  <$•  Prod. 
in.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  355  Let  us  begin  the  utas  of 
our  jollity. 

2.  A  group  of  eight  lines  of  verse ;  a  stanza  of 
eight  lines  (spec.   =  OTTAVA  KIMA)  ;   =  OCTET  2. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  357  With  monefull  melodie 
it  continued  this  octaue.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  vi.  xxviii.  492  They  have  likewise  put  our 
compositions  of  musicke  into  their  language,  as  Octaves, 
Songs,  and  Rondells.  1818  BYRON  Let.  to  Murray  19  Sept., 
I  have  finished  the  First  Canto  (a  long  one,  of  about  180 
octaves).  1881  Athemeiim  No.  2811.  328/2  A  group  of 
sonnets .  .written  in  the  regular  form  of  octave  and  sestet. 

3.  Mus.   (Formerly  EIGHTH,  q.  v.     Sometimes 
abbrev.  8ve.)     a.  The  note  eight  diatonic  degrees 
above  (or  below)  a  given  note  (both  notes  being 
counted),  which  is  produced  by  vibrations  of  twice 
(or  half)  the  rate ;   it  forms  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  scale  of  identical  intervals  but  different 
pitch,  and  thus  has  the  same  name  as  the  given 
note,  and  is  treated  in  harmony  as  a  replicate  of  it. 
Hence,  by  extension,  any  of  the  notes  at  successive 
intervals  of  eight  degrees  above  or  below  a  given 
note  (second  octave,  third  octave,  etc.).     b.  The 
interval  between  any  note  and  its  octave ;   an  in- 
terval of  eight  (or  strictly  seven)  degrees  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  comprising  five  tones  and  two  dia- 
tonic semitones,    c.  A  series  of  notes,  or  keys  of 
an  instrument,  extending  through   this   interval. 
d.  The  concord  of  a  note   and  its  octave ;   two 
notes  an  octave  apart  played  or  sung  together. 

CONSECUTIVE  octaves,  HIDDEN  octaves:  see  these  words. 
Rule  of  the  octave,  a  scheme,  formerly  in  vogue,  of  har- 
monies for  the  successive  notes  of  the  scale.  Short  octave, 
the  lowest  octave  in  some  early  organs,  in  which  certain 
notes  were  omitted. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Octave,  an  eighth  in  Musick.  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsh.igq  One  Hooper. .could  so  close  his  lips,  ns 
to  sing  an  octave  at  the  same  time.  1694  HOLDER  Harmony 
JY-  .("73') _4o  A  Tenth  ascending  is  an  Octave  above  the 
Third.  .  .The  Octave  being  but  a  Replication  of  the  Unison 
or  given  Note  below  it.  .it  closeth  and  terminates  the  first 
perfect  System,  and  the  next  Octave  above  it  ascends  by 
the  same  Intervals. .and  so  on.  1749  Power  Pros.  Numbers 
21  The  Octave,  .is  the  most  perfect  Concord.  1776  BURNF.Y 
Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  I.  i.  3  The  Greek  scale  in  the  time  of 
Aristoxenus.. extended  to  two  octaves.  1840  Penny  Cycl 
XVI.  396/2  Octave,  the  Rule  of.  laid.  491/2  A  complete . . 
organ  should  have  three  sets  of  keys,  and  at  least  two 
octaves  of  pedals.  1853  HEKSCHEL  Pop.  Led.  Sci.  vii.  §  97 
(1873)  312  The  ear.. can  discriminate  tones  only  between 
certain  limits,  comprising  about  nine  octaves.  1876  HILES 
Catech.  Organ  i.  (1878)  5  Short  Octaves  only  occur  in  very 
old  Organs.  1887  BROWNING  Parlcyings,  Chas.  A-oison  ii, 
Ere  my  hand  could  stretch  an  octave.  1889  E.  PROUT 
Harmony  ii.  §  33  The  division  of  any  string  into  halves, 
quarters,  eighths,  or  sixteenths,  gives  the  various  upper 
octaves  of  the 'generator'.  Mod.  Playing  octaves  with  both 
hands. 

e.  An  organ-stop  sounding  an  octave  higher  than 
the  ordinary  pitch  ;  more  usually  called  Principal 
(but  sometimes  distinguished  as  of  a  different 
quality  of  tone). 

1716  Specif.  Organ  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  II.  596  Great  Organ  ..  i.  Open  Diapason.  2. 
Stopped  Diapason.  3.  Principal.  4.  Octave  to  middle  C. 
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1880  E.  J.  HOPKINS  ibid,  II.  492  Octave,  or  Principal,  an 
open  metal  cylindrical  organ-stop,  of  four  feet  on  the  manual 
and  eight  feet  on  the  pedal. ..In  the  Temple  organ  the  two 
stopSj  of  metal,  are  called  '  Octave '  and  '  Principal '  re- 
spectively ;  the  former  being  scaled  and  voiced  to  go  with 
the  new  open  diapason,  and  the  latter  to  produce  the  first 
over-tone  to  the  old  diapason. 

f.  transf.  An  interval  analogous  to  the  musical 
octave ;  e.g.  the  difference  of  vibration-period  of 
rays  of  light  or  heat  whose  rates  of  vibration  are 
as  1:2. 

1870  TYNDALL  Notes  on  Light  §  254  While. .the  musical 
scale,  or  the  range  of  the  ear,  is  known  to  embrace^nearly 
eleven  octaves,  the  optical  scale,  or  range  of  the  eye,  is  com. 
prised  within  a  single  octave. 

4.  A  group  or  series  of  eight. 

a  1806  K.  WHITE  Rein.  (1837)  406  Plato's  syrens  sing  not 
only  from  the  planetary  octave,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  fy  Sk. 
II.  15  James  and  Elizabeth  led  the  ring  and  the  double 
octave  that  evening.  1868  Miss  YONGE  Pupils  St.  John  xv. 
240  That  Creation  was  due  to  an  Ogdoad,  or  Octave  of 
Principles.  1898  Tit-Bits  9  Apr.  30/3  The ..  tallest  brother 
of  this  remarkable  octave  stands  6  ft.  i  r^  in, 

b.  Law  of  octaves  (Chem.),  the  'periodic  law' 
as  originally  stated  by  its  discoverer  Newlands, 
according  to  which,  the  elements  (excluding  hy- 
drogen) being  arranged  in  order  of  their  atomic 
weights,  a  recurrence  of  similar  properties  occurs 
(generally)  at  every  eighth  (or  strictly  seventh) 
term  of  the  series. 

1887  Athenzum  3  Sept.  299/3  Mr.  Newlands.  .provision- 
ally called  his  generalization  the  'Law  of  Octaves'.  ..  At 
length  the  Law  of  Octaves,  modified  and  much  amplified, 
emerged  as  the  'Periodic  Law', 
f  C.     =  OCTAD  t  b.    06s. 

1 5.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin :  the  Dobre  of 
12,800  reis  «=  3/.  gs.  ii\d.  sterling.  Obs. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  409/1  The  Pernambuco  fleet ..  arrived  at 
Lisbon,  Sept.  22,  and  brought . .  13,740  octaves  of  gold,  and 
439,980  crusades  of  silver.  1775  Ann.  Reg.  144  Arrived,  at 
Lisbon,  from  the  Brazils,  a  fleet  with  1500  octaves  of  gold, 
200,000  crusades  of  silver. 

6.  Fencing.  (In  full  Octave  parade.}  The  position 
of  parrying  or  attacking  in  the  low  outside  line 
with  the  sword-hand  in  supination  (if  in  pronation, 
it  is  seconde,  q.  v.). 

1771  OLIVIER  Fencing  Familiarized  25  The  octave  parade 
..is  the  opposition  contrary  to  the  half-circle  [now  called 
septiwe],  and  one  of  the  most  useful  parades  in  fencing. 
1784  MCARTHUR  Fencing  12  Octave  parade  . .  is  a  lower 
outward  parade.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing  45  By  this  method 
your  foil  must,  for  certain,  arrive  at  his  body,  if  he  does 
not  change  to  an  octave,  or  any  other  parade.  1889  W.  H. 
POLLOCK,  etc.  Fencing  44  Octave,  the  same  as  seconde,  but 
the  hand  in  supination.  Ibid.  p.  xi,  Time  Thrust  in  Octave. 

7.  A  small  wine-cask  containing  the  eighth  part 
of  a  pipe  ,  or  13^  gallons. 

1880  in  WEBSTER  Suppl.  i88j  Price  List,  Importing  and 
delivering  Sherries  in  Octaves. 

8.  attrib.   (or  as  adj.)  and  Comb.,  as  octave 
coupler,  a  device  on  an  organ  for  connecting  keys 
an  octave  apart  (see  COUPLER  2  a)  ;  octave  flute, 
(a)  a  small  flute  sounding  an  octave  higher  than 
the  ordinary  flute,  a  piccolo ;   (i>)  a  flute-stop  on 
an  organ  sounding  an  octave  higher  than  the  or- 
dinary pitch ;    •)•  octave  rime  =  OTTAVA  EIMA  ; 
octave   stanza,  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  spec.  = 
prec. ;   octave  stop  =  3  e ;   octave-stretch,   the 
stretch  of  the  hand  over  an  octave  on  a  keyboard 
(inquot-fe). 


organ . .  contained  the  first '  "octave  coupler '  that  was  ever 
made  in  England.  1798  ARNOT  Let.  in  Kegan  Paul  Life 
Godwin  I.  314  Pulled  out  my  little  "octave  flute.  1852 
SEIDEL  Organ  20  In  1590,  the  octave-flute  was  invented  by 
Compenio._  1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  Fables  Wks.  (Globe)  494 
Boccace..is  said  to  have  invented  the  *octave  rhyme,  or 
stanza  of  eight  lines.  1821  BYRON  Lett,  to  Moore  i  Oct., 
A  poem,  in  *octave  stanzas.  1887  COLVIN  Keats  vii.  149 
The  octave  stanza  introduced  in  English  by  Wyatt  and 
Sidney.  1880  E.  J.  HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  II.  492 
In  foreign  organs  the  *Octave  stop  sounds  the  first  octave 
above  the  largest  metal  Register  of  Principal  (Diapason) 
measure  on  the  clavier,  a  iSfii  MRS.  BROWNING  Little 
Mottle  vi,  The  "octave-stretch..  Of  your  larger  wisdom  ! 

Hence  O-ctave  v.  (a)  to  add  strings,  as  in  a  harpsi- 
chord, giving  notes  severally  an  octave  higher  than 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  reinforce  the  tone ;  (b) 
to  play  in  octaves  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1885  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  74/1  Imitation 
of  the  harpsichord  by  '  octaving '  was  at  this  time  [about 
1772]  an  object  with  piano  makers. 

Octavian  (ptei-vian).  Sc.Hist.  \l.~L.oclav-iis 
eighth  +  -IAN.]  One  of  the  eight  members  of  a 
finance  committee  appointed  by  James  VI  in  1595 
to  have  control  of  the  royal  exchequer. 
i?596  /c- CAEEV, Lct-  <<>  Bnrghley  g  June  (Bain's  Caleixl. 
11.  135)  Some  of  the  Octaveyans  of  the  Secret  Council.  Id. 

6  Aug.  (ibid.),  I  will  henceforth  send  only  such  as  I  get 
Irom  verie  good  men,  as  from  some  of  the  Kinges  Octa- 
veyans 1596  in  Spotiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl.  (1655)  422. 
C.602  J.  MELVILI.  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  330  The  Kings 
haill  eneares..was  put  in  the  hands  of  aught  ..and  thairfor 
named  Octavians.  £1634  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow)  i6s 
1649  BP.  GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1702)  5  The  Multitude  ..  would 
in  all  probability  have,  .done  Mischief,  at  last  tothose  call'd 
Octavians,  whom  they  blam'd  for  all.  1759  ROBERTSON 


OCTILLIONTH. 

Hist.  Scot.  II.  224.  1870  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (1876)  V.  Ix. 
299  The  battle  of  the  octavians,  with  the  zealots  of  the 
Church  on  one  side  and  the  '  cubiculars '  of  the  Court  on  the 
other,  lasted  for  eighteen  months. 

Octavo  (pkt£-v0).  Abbrev.  8vo.  or  oct.  [L., 
abl.  of  octavus  eighth,  in  the  phrase  in  octavo  in 
an  eighth  (sc.  of  a  sheet) ;  F.  in-octavo  sb. ;  Sp.  en 
octavo.'] 

1.  The  size  of  a  book,  or  of  the  page  of  a  book, 
in  which  the  sheets  are  so  folded  that  each  leaf 
is  one-eighth  of  a  whole  sheet.     Orig.  in  L.  phr. 
in  octavo,  afterwards  apprehended  and  treated  as 
Eng.  prep,  and  sb. 

1582  PARSONS  De/.  Cens.  148,  I  haue  two  editions  in 
greeke :  the  one  of  learned  Pagnine  in  folio,  the  other  of 
Plantyne  in  octavo.  1607  MIDDLETON  Five  Gallants  i.  i, 
Neither  in  folio  nor  in  decimo  sexto,  but  in  octavo,  between 
both.  1619  H.  HUTTON  F'ollie's  Anat.  Postscr.  50  My  head, 
my  muse,  I  bring  to  thee  to  presse..In  quarto^  forme  't 
shall  not  be  formed ;  tut !  Pray,  trim  my  head  in  spruce 
octavo's  cut.  1700  MAIDWELL  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  313 
In  octavo  ..  makes  16  pages  to  one  sheet.  1798  CREECH 
Let.  to  Davis  15  Jan.  (Sotheby's  Catal.),  Pray  enquire  of 
Mr.  Cadell  his  determination  respecting  the  mode  of  print- 
ing Burns.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  Octavo.  1837-9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  iii.  §  148.  250  Mattaire  ..  mentions 
a  book  printed  in  octavo  at  Milan  in  1470. 

2.  A  book  or  volume  in  octavo. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  529  r  i  The  Author  of  a  Folio  .. 
sets  himself  above  the  Author  of  a  Quarto ;  the  Author  of 
a  Quarto  above  the  Author  of  an  Octavo ;  and  so  on.  1728 
POPE  Dune.  i.  141  Quarto's,  Octavo's,  shape  the  less'ning 
pyre.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  Pref.  9  Imparting 
his  lucubrations  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two 
octavos.  1850  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  I.  x.  445  Words- 
worth's new  poem,  .a  goodly  octavo  of  blank  verse. 

3.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.,  as  in  'octavo  edition' 
= '  edition  in  octavo '. 

l704SwiFT  Bat.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  248  She.  .gather'd  up  her 
Person  into  an  Octavo  Compass.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No. 
525  r  3  Every  Octavo  Writer  in  Great  Britain,  that  had 
written  but  one  Book.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  193  The  mosses 
are.. pasted  to  coloured  octavo  pages,  a  1852  MOORE  Lit. 
Advert,  v,  Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes,  oct. 
1862  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const.  App.  ii.  420  In  three  large 
octavo  volumes.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  vii,  The 
latest  8vo.  edition  of  Stallbaum. 

Octennial  (fkte'nial),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  oclenni- 
ttm  a  period  of  eight  years  (f.  octo  eight  +  ann-us 
year)  +  -AL :  cf.  biennial,  etc.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  period  of  eight  years ;  occurring,  or  lasting, 
during  eight  years ;  recurring  every  eighth  year. 

Octennial  Act,  an  act  passed  in  1768  limiting  the  duration 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  eight  years. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog. 
III.  679  [His]  office  is  octennial.  1769  LD.  TOWNSHEND  in 
Lecky  Eng.  in  iSl/i  C.  (18*2)  IV.  386  The  Octennial  Bill  .. 
gave  the  first  blow  to  the  dominion  of  aristocracy  in  this 
kingdom.  1847  GROTE  Greece  (1862)  III.  xxviii.  52  The 
octennial  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  God.  1865  —  Plato 
L  iii.  123  An  octennial  period  or  octaeteris. 

f  B.  as  sb.  A  period  of  eight  years.   Obs,  rare. 

1679  J.  LEANERD  in  E.  Ecclestone  Noah's  Flood  A,  I'de 
an  Octenial  spend  to  reach  the  height. 

Hence  Octe'nnially  adv.,  once  in  eight  years. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Octet,  octette  (pkte-t).  Also  ottett,  octett. 
[mod.  f.  L.  octo,  after  duet,  quartet :  in  It.  ottetto, 
Ger.  oklett.'] 

1.  Mus.  A  musical  composition  for  eight  instru- 
ments or  voices,    b.  A  company  of  eight  singers 
or  players  who  perform  together. 

18154  H.  F.  CHORLEY  in  Lady  Wallace  tr.  Mendelssohn's 
Lett.  (ed.  3)  p.  xvii,  Among  Mendelssohn's  published 
chamber-music  may  be  specified  an  Ottett,  two  Quintetts, 
eight  Quartetts  for  stringed  instruments.  1880  GROVE  Diet. 
Mus.  II.  492  Octet,  or  Ottett  (Ottetto},  a  composition  for 
eight  solo  instruments.  ..Mendelssohn's  Octet  for  strings  is 
a  splendid  example.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Dec.  5/1  Schu- 
bert's Octet  in  F  was  to  be  repeated. 

2.  A  group  of  eight  lines  of  verse  ;  spec,  the  first 
eight  lines  of  a  sonnet. 

1879  N.  fs  Q.  5th  Ser.  XI.  459/1  Where  is  the  octet  called 
'  Prospective  Faith  '?  1896  E.  GOSSE  Crit.  Kit-Kats  7  No 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  structure  of  her  [Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's] octetts  and  sextetts. 

8.  gen.  A  group  of  eight  persons  or  things. 

1894  Scot.  Leader  16  Mar.  3  The  octette  which  rowed 
against  Oxford  yesterday. 

Octile  (c'ktsil),  a,,  and  sb.  Astron.  [ad.mod.L. 
octtlis,  {.  octo  eight,  after  quintilis,  sextilis,  etc. : 
cf.  F.  octil  (1732  in  Diet.  Trfroux}.] 

A.  adj.    Said  of  the  '  aspect '   of  two  planets 
distant  45°  (—  ^  of  a  circle)  from  each  other. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  759  In  an  Octile  Aspect,  before 
the  Syzygies. 

B.  sb.   -  Octile  aspect,  OCTANT  2. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  759  When  the  Octile  is  before 
the  Quadrature.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Octile,  one  of  the  new 
Aspects. 

Octillion  (pktHyan).  [a.  F.  octillion  (La  Roche 
1 6th  c.),  f.  I,,  octo  tight,  after  million  :  see 
BILLION.]  The  eighth  power  of  a  million,  denoted 
by  i  followed  by  48  ciphers.  (In  U.  S.,  following 
later  French  usage,  The  ninth  power  of  a  thousand, 
denoted  by  iwith  27ciphers.)  Hence  OctrlHonth. 

1690  [see  BILLION].  1848  Frascr's  Mag.  XXXVII.  647 
The  millionth  of  a  grain  is  a  very  common  dose;  and  a 
trillionth.  octilliontli,  even  a  decillionth,  very  usual  ones. 


OCTINGENTENARY. 

1870  Jin(.  Mali.  z8  Jan.  491/1  A  c|u«cli  illi.m  U  ihe  next 
liighcsi  numbcx  t<>  *  trillion;  iticn  quintUlioni,  MxtilUoni, 
MDlillioiu,  octillions.  i88a  A' nan'/n/xt  N".  u.  '|i  l'i"' 
Young  iisi-*  what  we  take  to  be  the  erroneous  American 
system  "I"  H.'talioii,  saying  that  the  earth'*  mass  auuiunls  lo 
about  two  octillions  of  toofc 

Octine  ICAem.) :  sic-  tinder  OCTANE. 

Octingentenary  (j-ktlndge-nUhSr!,  -<l/,cntr- 
n.'ui  .  rai'f.  [f.  !••  octingenli  eight  hundred,  after 
ftnleuaty.}  The  eight-hundredth  anniversary  of 

an  event. 
1893  c «M.  AVii'i  17  June  5/2  The  late  Octingentenary  at 

Octipartition,    -reme:    see  OCTOI-AUTITION, 

-1IEME. 

Octo-  (before  a  vowel  oct-),  combining  form 
of  L.  octo,  and  sometimes  of  Gr.  UKTW  eight.  (Tlie 
Greek  form  is  more  frequently  OKTO-,  OCTA-.) 
The  more  important  combinations  of  octo-  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  places;  the  following 
are  technical  terms  of  less  frequent  use  : 

O'ctoblast  (-bluest)  Biol.  [Gr.  0\aaTvs  bud],  an 
ovum  at  that  stage  of  segmentation  when  it  con- 
sists of  eight  cells.  Octobrachiate  (-)<r;vki,?t^  a. 
Zoo/.  [L.  brafhium  arm],  having  eight '  arms',  as 
a  cephalopod;  octopodous.  Octocarbon,  -chlo- 
ride :  see  OCTA-.  Octocerons  (-fscras),  Octo- 
ceratous  (-se'ratss)  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  K«'JXIS  horn], 
eight-horned;  belonging  to  the  Octocera,  a  name 
proposed  by  some  naturalists  for  the  Octopoda.  (cf. 
decacerous  a.  v.  DECA-).  Octocorallau  (-korrc'- 
lan),  -coralline  (-k^ralain)  adjs.  Zool.  [CORAL], 
belonging  to  the  Octocoralla,  one  of  the  main 
divisions  of  Ant/iozoct  or  corals,  characterized  by 
eight  chambers  of  the  body-cavity  and  eight  tenta- 
cles (cf.  llcxacorallan  s.  v.  HEXA-)  ;  as  sb,  one  of 
these  corals.  Octoco-tyloid  a.  /.oo/.,  having  eight 
cotyloid  fossettes,  as  a  worm.  Octoda-ctyl, 
-da-ctylons  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  Saxri/Xos  digit],  having 
eight  digits.  Octode-cimal  a.  Cryst.  [L.  decent 
ten],  having  eight  faces  on  the  prism  or  middle 
part,  and  five  on  each  of  the  two  summits;  so 
Octoduodecimal  (eight  and  twelve),  Octosexi/tcimal 
(eight  and  sixteen).  Octode'ntate  a.  [L.  dens 
tooth],  having  eight  teeth  (Webster,  1828).  O  cto- 
desexce'ntenary  a.  \\-..octo  de  sexcenlis  eight  from 
six  hundred  ;  cf.  centenary],  applied  to  a  period 
of  592  years.  Octoduode  cimal  a. :  see  Octo- 
declmal.  O'ctofld  a.  [L.  -fidus  =  cleft],  divided  into 
eight  segments,  as  a  calyx  or  corolla.  O'ctofoil  a. 
[after  trefoil,  etc. :  see  FOIL  so.1'],  sb.  an  ornamental 
figure  consisting  of  eight  leaves  or  lobes ;  adj., 
eight-lobed  (also  O-ctofoiled).  Octo  gamy  nonce- 
•wd.  [after  bigamy],  the  marrying  of  eight  spouses. 
O'ctoglot  a.  [Gr.  iKSma,  •yA.Sffffo  tongue:  cf. 
polyglot],  written  in  eight  languages.  Octola'teral 
a.  [L.  latus  side  :  LATERAL],  eight-sided,  formed 
of  eight  straight  lines,  as  in  oclolateral  dodecagon , 
a  figure  formed  of  eight  straight  lines  connecting 
'  twelve  points  on  a  cubic  curve.  Octolo'cular 
a.  Bot.  [L.  locultis,  dim.  of  locus  place],  having 
eight  cells,  as  a  seed-vessel  (Webster,  1828). 
Octonematons  (-m'matas),  -ne'mous  adjs.  [Gr. 
vrjiui  thread],  having  eight  filaments  or  filamen- 
tous organs.  Octope'talous  a.  Bot.  [PETAL], 
having  eight  petals  (Bailey  (folio)  1730-6).  Oct- 
ophtha-lmons  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  o<p9aX/aos  eye],  having 
eight  eyes.  Octophyllous  (-frlas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr. 
<pv\\ov  leaf],  consisting  of  eight  leaflets.  Octo- 
ra-dial,  -ra-dlate,  -ra'diated  adjs.  [L.  radius 
ray],  having  eight  rays.  Octose'palons  a.  Sot., 
having  eight  sepals  (Gray  Struct.  Bot.  1880). 
Octosexdeximal  a.  :  see  Octodecimal  above. 
Octospe-rmous  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  aitipiui  seed],  pro- 
ducing or  containing  eight  seeds  (Webster,  1828). 
O  ctospore  Bot.  [SPORE],  name  given  to  each  of 
the  eight  carpospores  produced  by  certain  alga; ; 
so  Octo  sporons  a.,  producing  eight  spores.  Octo'- 
valent  a.  Chan.  [L.  Talent-em  having  power  or 
value],  having  the  combining  power  of  eight  atoms 
of  hydrogen ;  octadic.  f  Octo'virate  [L.  octovir 
member  of  a  council  of  eight ;  cf.  DECEMVIB], 
a  body  of  eight  men,  a  council  of  eight. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  791/1  *Octoceratous.  1888  Proc. 
Zool.  Sac.  London  152  Pleading  the  cause  of  an  "octodac- 
tyle  '  Urform  '.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Octodactylus, 
y.odl.  Having  eight  fingers  . .  *octodactylous.  1805-17  R. 
FAMKSON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  206  *Octo-decimal  artificial 
:>lue  vitriol.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  222  [Thomas  Lydiat] 
first  contrived  the  "Octodesexcentenary  Period.  [Cf.  223 
So  that  the  whole  period,  or  503  Lydiatean  years,  do 
anticipate  so  many  Julian  ones  by  five  days.]  1805-17 
R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  =06  *Octo-duodecimal 
artificial  blue  vitriol.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  II.  xxxii. 
(1765)  157  Laitrus,  with  an  *octofid  Corolla.  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Hot.  xxiv.  (1794)  341  The  exterior  calyx.. in 
Hibiscus  is  octofid.  1875  DARWIN  Instill*',  ft.  xiii.  300 
The  minute  octofid  processes  with  which  the  leaves  are 
studded.  1886  Athfinnm  6  Mar.  331/1  An  engraved  figure 


OCTONARY. 
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of  tin;  Agr.u  .  llci . .  wiiliin  TIN  V:  t  ,f.i:  ,!.;.,  i  <  1890 
MAIKIIS  MOHHUI.  r.m'i^t^  \\.  :'  I  loiiated  octofoil  CTOM. 
1846  A',  i/o /(•/(>.;;/.!/  N.  S.  III.  70  A  (iiM-ina  with  two  orifices — 
one  circular,  1848  I:.  Wnnil  Contin. 

Ecclttiol.  45  Tbe  aisle  windows  are  large  octofoiled  circles. 
<- 1386  Cn  vi  i  K  /(  //,  'i  1'rol.  33  Of  no  nombre  mencion 
made  he,  Of  higamye  or  of  "Octon.unyo.  1888  New  Eng. 
l>i<l.  s.  v.  (  WI//H,  There  was  an  "octoglot  fdition  by 
1'asserat  ill  I'xx).  1857  MA\NK  /..i/<7*.  Lex.  701/2  Having 
eight  arms  or  tentacula,  as  the  umbrelke  of  the  l-n-'ontn 
octonfmti:  "oclonemous.  Ibid.,  Composed  of  eight  folioles 
. .^Octophyllous.  1890  Athfttrfinn  12  July  66/3  A  simple 
"octoradial  medusa.  1857  MAYNR  I'.xpos.  Lex.  792/1  *Oclo. 
radiate.  1818  WKIISIKB,  '(tclortuiiatcJ.  1805-17  R.  JAME- 
SON Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  312  Observed  in  the  "octosexdecimal 
l"l»a/.  1870  HENTI.FY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  384  The  *octoftpore» 
ultimately  decay  unless  fecundated  by  anthero/oids.  1857 
BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Rot,  247  In  Nectria  innurata  the 
same  hymenium  produces  ordinary  *octosporous  asci,  and 
others  filled  with  a  multitude  of  far  more  minute  bodies. 
1874  COOKK  Fuari  182.  1880  Ci .KMINSIIAW  H'tirta'  Atom. 
Th.  233  In  permtnenic  acid  and  in  osmic  acid,  .ruthenium 
and  osmium  act  as  *octovalent  elements.  1610  J.  FORBES 
Rec.  Kirk  (1846)  355  The  cheiffest  of  that  "Octovirat  were 
ever  Papists  in  their  hearts. 

Octoad  (f  kt<j,axl).  [Arbitrarily  f.  Gr.  lucrw 
eight.]  =  OODOAD. 

1817  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Dntiiis  180  The  ever-happy  Octoad 
of  the  Christian  heretics. 

O'ctobass.  [a.  F.  octobasse  (Littri  Suppl., 
octabasst),  f.  L.  octo  eight  +  basse  BASS.]  A  very 
large  instrument  of  the  viol  family,  invented  by 
J.  B.  Vuillaume  about  1849  ;  it  had  three  strings, 
which  were  stopped  by  keys  worked  by  the  fingers 
and  feet. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  OctoJ>ass,  an  instrument  of  the 
viol  family,  the  low  octave  of  the  violoncello.  1889  GBOVF. 
Diet.  Mus.  IV.  341  He  [J.  B.  Vuillamne)  sent  his  'Octo. 
basse ' . .  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1849. . .  At  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851  he  had. .his  perfected  '  Octobasse ',  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Council  medal. 

October  (f>kto"'b3a).  Also  3-7  -bre ;  in  7 
sometimes  abbrev.  8br",  S'""'.  [In  OE.  and  mod. 
Eng.  a.  L.  October,  -Sbrem,  f.  octo  eight  (orig.  the 
eighth  month  of  the  year) ;  in  ME.  a.  F.  Octobre 
(1303  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  Octobrem,  which 
supplanted  the  popular  OF.  oitovre.  Med.L.  had 
also  the  analogical  form  Oclember,  -imber,  1 3th  c. 
F.  Octembre,  Pr.  Octembre.] 

L  The  tenth  month  of  the  year  (according  to  the 
modern  reckoning). 

c  1050  Byrht/erth's  Handooc  in  Anglia  VIII.  316  ForSon 
September  &  October  habbaS  lunam.  i»97  R.  Gi.orc.  (Rolls) 
10382  peverste  day  of  octobre  bisconseil  bigan.  1398  I  i  i  \  i-,\ 
BartL  DeP.R.  IX.  xviii.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  95/1  Octobre.. 
islcindelichcoldeanddruye.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI, 
i6«b.  In  the  moneth  of  October  this  present  yere.  1679 
Ilattoii  Corr.  (Camdenl  100  The  Privy  Counsell  w*  wase 
adjourn'd  till  y*  2*  of  &".  1684  WILDING  in  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  254,  81-'  ye  6"-.  1713  SWIFT  Hor.  Sat.  n.  vi, 
'Tis  (let  me  see)  three  years  and  more  (October  next  it  will 
be  four).  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  vi,  Bright  October  was  come, 
the  misty-bright  October. 

2.  Ale  brewed  in  October.    (Common  in  1 8th  c.) 

1709  STEEI.E  Taller  No.  118  ?  6  Hours  he  spent.,  in 
swelling  himself  with  October.  1741  RICHAKDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  215  He  ordered  Jonathan  to  let  the  evening  be 
passed  merrily. .with  what  everyone  liked,  whether  wine  or 
October.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxii.  348  For  strong 
October.five  quarters  of  malt  to  three  hogsheads,  and  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  hops.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eiif.  xv.  III. 
533  A  great  crowd  of  squires  after  a  revel,  at  which  doubt- 
less neither  October  nor  claret  had  been  spared. 

8.  attrib.,  as  October  beer;  October-bird,  name 
in  the  West  Indies  for  the  rice-bird  or  bobolink ; 
from  the  time  of  its  appearance  there. 

174*  Load.  <j-  Country  Brmi.  i.  (ed.  4)  28  When  Stout  or 
October  Beer  is  to  be  made.  1793  B.  EDWARDS  Brit.  JK. 
Ind.  (1801)  I.  iv.  124  note,  The  most  delicious  bird  in  the 
West  Indies  is  the  Ortalan,  or  October-bird. 

Hence  Octo'berirt,  -torist  nonce-wd.  [after 
SEPTEMBHIST]  :  see  quot. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wits.  IX.  19  But  in  comes  a 
gentleman  in  the  fag  end  of  October,  dripping  wuh  the  fo?s 
of  that  humid  and  uncertain  season.  . .  This  is  what  the 
Octoberist  says  of  the  political  interests  of  England. 

Octocentenary  Oktose-ntftiari).  [Arbitrary 
f.  L.  octo  eight  +  CENTENABY.  The  etymological 
form  from  L.  is  Octingentenary]  The  eight- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  an  event.  Also  attnb. 
or  as  adj.  So  Octocente  nnlal  a. 

1889  Times  20  June,  The  programme  of  festivities  in 
celebration  of  the  octocentenary  of  the  House  of  Wettm. 
1893  Athemeum  30  Dec.  911/1  In  prospect  of  the  octo- 
centenary' of  the  consecration  of  Harrow  Church,  Mr. 
Bushell  has  reprinted  ..  three  documents.  1889  Times  19 
June  7/2  The  celebration  of  its  octocentenmal  day  of  honour. 

Octochord :  see  OCTACHORD. 

Octodecimo  (pktode-sinw).  [For  in  octodecimo, 
from  L.  octodecimus  eighteenth,  as  in  octavo,  duo- 
decimo, etc.]  The  size  of  a  book,  or  of  the  page 
of  a  book,  in  which  each  leaf  is  one-eighteenth  of 
a  whole  sheet ;  a  book  of  this  size.  Abbrev.  i  Smo. 

18580.  W.  HOLMES/IK/.  Break/.-T.  (1883)  19  Alittledark 
platoon  of  octo-decimos. 

||  Octodon  (?-kt.W(m).    Zool.     [mod.  L.,  f. 
oxrw  eight  +  -uoaw  =  -oSovs  -tooth.]     a.  A  genus  of 
South  American  rodents,  resembling  rats.     b.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 


.    ,    t.  XX. 62.  1*49. «.  AV, 

l\    p. '  Cwning't  l !  l<-<  a 

W.ttf  t-l.lt. 

S. i  Octodont  (-ilpnt)  «  ,  having  fight  teeth;  sl>. 
"  prec.  a. 

Octodrachm :  see  OCTADRACHM. 

Octodrant,  erron.  for  OCTANT  fafier  quadrant). 

1688  l\.  H-.i-ME  Armoury  ill.  372/1  Another  sort  of  semi- 
i  ",  li.ml,  or  Octodrant. 

Octoedral,  etc. :  see  OCTAHEDRAL,  etc. 
Octogenarian  (f:kt0|dj5/he«'rian),  a.  and  ib. 
[f.  L.  octogenari-tts  (see  next)  4-  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  age  of  eighty  years  ;  also  trans/. 
of  or  belonging  to  a  person  eighty  years  old. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  liar.  iv.  xii,  Blind  old  Dandolo!  Th 
octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe.  1843 
I'm-sc-oTT  Mexico(\tyi\  I.  73  His  papers  were  recovered., 
and  Ihe  octogenarian  author  began  the  work  of  translation 
from  the  Mexican.  iMS  STANLEY  H'estm.  AM.  iv.  180 
The  closing  scene  of  Lord  Palmerston's  octogenarian  career. 

B.  it.  A  person  eighty  years  old. 

1815  Paris  Chitchat  xvii.  (1816)  II.  35  Pity  at  least  Is  due 
to  a  leeble  octogenarian.  1841  Miss  SKIK.WK  K  Lttt.Abr.\. 
38  Three  or  four  women,  octogenarians.  1869  I.  MAITIMKAU 
Ess.  II.  229  [They]  astonish  us  ..  a*  the  production  of  an 
octogenarian. 

Hence  Octogena  riani«m,  the  state  of  being 
eighty  years  old. 

1883  Congregationalist  Nov.  902  My  brother  John  and  I 
have  lived  in  the  greatest  amity  for  a  period  approaching 
octogenarianism.  18915  ''•"""  ("  •  Y->  MaV  J72  T™  ripening 
quiet  of  octogenarianism. 

Octogenary  (pktc'd.z/nari),  a.  (so.)  Now 
rare.  [ad.  L.  octogenari-iis  containing  eighty,aged 
eighty,  f.  octogenl  eighty  each  :  see  -ART.  Cf.  F. 
octoginaire  (1603  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  prec.  A. 

01696  AUBREY  Lives,  de  /.<J»;K  (1898)  I.  216  Being  then 
octogenary,  and  very  decrepit  with  the  gowt.  1813 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  380  A  hobby. .whose  easy 
amble  is  still  sufficient  to  give  exercise  and  amusement  lo 
an  octogenary  rider.  1873  BROWNINO  Red  Colt,  fft.^af 
1259  After  how  long  a  slumber.. Was  it,  he  stretched  octo- 
gcnary  joints? 

b.  sb.  *=  OCTOGENARIAN  B. 

1838  in  WEBSTER,  citing  J.  ADAMS. 

Octogon,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  OCTAGON,  etc. 

II  Octogynia  (fkt0|d.z,i-nia).  Bat.  Also  octa-. 
[mod.L.,  fGr.  OKTUI  eight  +  yvrfi  woman,  female 
+  -IA.]  An  order  in  several  classes  of  plants  in 
the  Linnocan  System,  comprising  those  with  eight 
pistils.  Hence  Octogynlou*,  Octo-gynoni  adjs., 
belonging  to  this  order ;  having  eight  pistils. 

1760  I.  LEK  Intred.  Bot.  11.  xiv.  (1765)  100  Octogynia. 
1846  WORCESTER,  Octogynous,  having  eight  styles.  London. 
1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Octaeynious.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Bot.  422/1  With  Octagynous  (eight-styled)  flowers. 

Octohedral,  etc.  :  see  (  >CTAHKL>BAL,  etc. 

Octoic  a.  (Chem.) :  see  under  OCTANE. 

Octomeral  (r'ktc-meral),^.  Nat.  Hi  ft.  [f.  Gr. 
OXTUI  eight  +  \nif-m  part  4-  -AL  :  cf.  the  more  etymo- 
logical OCTAMEROTS.]  Having  parts  in  sets  of 
eight,  octamerous ;  spec,  in  Zool.  belonging  to  the 
division  Octomeralia  of  Scyphomedusg. 

Octomerous,  Octometer :  see  OCTA-. 

Octonal  (fktonal),  a.  [f.  L.  octon-i  eight  at 
a  time,  by  eights,  f.  octo  eight  +  -AL.]  Proceeding 
by  eights :  =  OCTOXAHT  A. 

1883 1.  F.  WARD  Dynamic  Social.  II.  65  The  advantages 
of  the  octonal  system.  1887  Longm.  Mag.  Sept.  517  The 
advantages  possessed  by  a  decimal  over  a  duodecimal  or 
octonal  system  [of  coinage]. 

Octonare  (pktone'a).  Pros.  [t.A.'L.octonarius 
versus,  an  Iambic  verse  of  eight  feet.]  A  verse 
of  eight  feet,  an  octapody. 

1886  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  VII.  399  All  stichic  divisions  of 
the  iambic  octonares. 

Octonarian  (f>ktune>rian),  a.  and  sb.  Pros. 
L.  octSnari-us  (see  prec.)  4-  -AN.]    a.  adj.  Consist- 
ing of  eight  feet.     b.  sb.  A  verse  of  eight  feet. 

1891  Athenmm  28  Feb.  275/1  Octonarian  and  septenaran 
iambic  lines.  1898  A.  S.  WII.KINS  in  Classical  Ken.  May 
221/a  In  Varroow  W/MK  vii.  it  is  a  pity  not  lo  recognue  Ihe 
unmistakable  octonarians. 

Octonary  (p-ktonari\  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  octS- 
ndri-us  containing  eight,  f.  octant  (see  OCTONAL).] 
A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  number  eight:  con- 
sisting of  eight ;  proceeding  by  eights. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  iv.  I  4  E'gh«  ••  compared  < 
•*•-'  _._„! —       — i  ..«»  rk»  octonvy  number 


seven  is  a  greater  number,  ..and  yet  the  octonary  numb 
applied  to  nine,  is  less  than  the  septenary  apphed  t< 
material  numerates.     ,6«  T.AnM-^t^a  ,J  I 


me  nunicriii  •/•*«•»  HI  "--^-  «..«™»  —  -—  ,,          . 

to  the  belief  that  the  octonary  .  .  was  the  one  followed. 

B.  sb.  A  group  of  eight,  an  ogdoad  ;    a  group 
or  stanza  of  eight  lines  of  verse  (esp.  nsed  c 
divisions  of  the  I  I9th  Psalm).  . 

,<«  (;.wrf/»  A<«rrf  Commendations  Ps.  O*&Th«to 


*The  Xle^lm  pro««l.  by  oclo«n«. 


OCTONOCULAB. 

OctOUOCUlar,  a.  1  Obs.  [f.  L.  octoii-t  eight  at 
a  time,  eight  +  octil-tis  eye  +  -AR :  cf.  ocular] 
Having  eight  eyes. 

1703  S.  NORLAND  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1322  The 
Tarantula  is  an  Apulian  Spider  of  the  Octonocular  kind. 
1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  var.  iii.  401  Most  Animals  are 
Binocular,  spiders  for  the  most  part  Octonocular,  and  some 
Senocular. 

Octoon  (fkt«-n).  [f.  L.  octo  eight  +  -oon  in 
quadr-oon.~\  Variant  of  OCTOROON. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xiii.  29  The  least  drop  of 
Spanish  blood,  if  it  be  only  of  quatroon  or  octoon,  is  sufficient 
to  raise  them  from  the  rank  of  slaves. 

Octopartite  (pktopa'Jtait),  a.  [ad.  med.  or 
mof\.L,.octofartilus,  {.  octo  eight  +parttt«s  divided.] 
Divided  into  or  consisting  of  eight  parts  ;  spec,  in 
Law,  of  a  contract,  indenture,  etc.  :  Drawn  up  in 
eight  corresponding  parts,  one  for  every  party: 
now  disused.  (In  quot.  1854,  Of  an  eighth  part.) 

1752  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  561  Sir  James  Balfour.. 
brought  with  him  the  octopartite  indenture  signed  by 
Morton  among  others.  1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  451  The 
Lichtenstein,  sovereign  and  subject  at  once ;  octopartite 
possessor  of  a  vote  dietical.  1870  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Led. 
Archit.  II.  196  This  maybe  carriecf  out  on  all  four  sides, 


In  7  octi-.    [f. 
Division  into  eight 


and  thus  become  an  octopartite  vault. 

t  Octoparti'tion.  Obs.  rare. 
L.  octo  eight  +  PABTITION.] 
(equal)  parts. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  34  Octipartition,  or  to  divide  by 
8,  is  but  to  take  half  the  quarter  part. 

Octopean  (pktOT-p*an),  a.  [irreg.  f.  OCTOPDS; 
cf.  Briartan.]  Pertaining  to,  or  like  that  of,  an 
octopus. 

1896  Law  Times  CI.  538/1  Attempts  . .  to  escape  the 
octopean  grasp  of  a  stringent  Arbitration  Clause. 

Octoped  (p'ktfped).  Also  -pede.  [f.  L.  octo 
eight  +  pes,  ped-em  foot.]  An  eight-footed  animal 
or  thing. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  591  The  table  is  standing  a  most 
steady  octoped  on  a  most  trustworthy  floor.  1841  LYTTON 
Night  ft  Morn.  l.  vi.  1. 145  One  class  of  spiders,  industrious, 
hardworking  octopedes. 

Octopod  (p'kWpfd),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  Gr.  OKTOI- 
iroS-  (also  oxroiroS-),  stem  of  OKTWVOVS  OCTOPUS,  in 
neuter  pi.  oKrowoia  Octopoda.] 

A.  sb.  An  animal  having  eight  feet ;  spec,  an 
octopus,  or  other  member  of  the  suborder  Oclopoda 
of  cephalopods. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Ana/.  I.  522  The  Dibranchiate  Octo- 
pods.  1839  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Sei-w.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  7. 
198  When  at  rest  this  octopod  lies  prone  on  the  belly.  1851-6 
WOODWARD  Mollusca  64  In  the  argonaut,  and  some  octo- 
pods,  there  are  blue  cells  besides. 

B.  adj.  Eight-footed. 

1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  26  In  the  Octopod  branch 
[of  the  Aptera\  a  further  dichotomy  takes  place.  1835-6 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  246/1  The  Arachnidans  are  octopod. 

So  Octo'podan  a.  and  sb. ;  Octo  podons  a. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  557/1  In  the  . .  Octopodons 
tribes.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Octofodan. 

II  Octopus  (pktou-p;gs,p-ktfp#s).  PI.  octopodes 
(pktJu-piWfz),  anglicized  octopuses.  [mod.L.  Octo- 
pus, a.  Gr.  oKTomovs,  ace.  6«TawoS-a  eight-footed, 
f.  OKTOI  eight  +  vow,  iro5-  foot.]  A  genus  of  cephalo- 
pod  molluscs,  characterized  by  eight  '  arms '  sur- 
rounding the  mouth  and  provided  with  suckers; 
an  individual  of  this  genus  (esp.  one  of  the  larger 
and  more  formidable  species). 

1758  BAKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  778  The  Polypus,  parti, 
cularly  so  called,  the  Octopus,  Preke,  or  Pour-contrel.  1835 
KIRBY  Hat.  *  last.  Anim.  I.  x.  308  The  body  of  the 
octopus  is  small,  it  has  legs  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  about  two  hundred  and  forty  suckers  on  each 
leg.  1880  BROWNING  Pietro  of  Abano  401  Help  1  The  old 
magician  clings  like  an  octopus  I  1884  H.  M.  LEAH  MS 
Rough  Notes  Nat.  Hist.  46  Saying  that  enormous  octopuses 
existed  on  the  western  side  of  Panama,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
b.  fig. ;  usually  applied  to  an  organized  power 
having  extended  ramifications  and  far-reaching 
influence,  esp.  harmful  or  destructive. 

1882  GREG  Misc.  Ess.  ii.  37  We  are  the  very  octopus  of 
nations.  1893  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  25  Mar.  2/1  The  electric 
octopus.  Formal  organization  of  the  New  England  Street 
Railway  Company.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Mar.  2/1  He  was 
an  administrative  octopus,  a  cormorant  of  toil. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  206  Then  they  laid 
octopus-limbs  on  her.  1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  460/1  An 
octopus  power  sought  to  tear  the  human  limpet  from  its 
clinging  place.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  i.  9  A 
strange-looking  octopus-like  creature. 

Octoreme  (p-kt&fm).  Also  octireme.  [f.  L. 
octo  eight  +  rent-us  oar.]  An  (ancient)  ship  with 
eight  ranks  of  oars.  (In  quot.  1890  humorously  for 
'  eight-oared  boat '.) 

1799  CHARNOCK  in  Naval  Chron.  I.  132  Ancient  galleys, 
called  Triremes, Quad riremes,Quinquiremes  and  Octoremes. 


octoremes  appeared  '  [etc.].    1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Octireme. 

Octoroon  OktonJn).  [A  non-etymological 
formation  from  L.  octo  eight,  after  quadroon  (in 
which  the  suffix  is  -eon).]  A  person  having  one- 
eighth  negro  blood  ;  the  offspring  of  a  quadroon 
and  a  white;  sometimes  used  of  other  mixed  races. 


56 

i8««  D.  BOUCICAULT  (title]  The  Octoroon.  1862  J.  E. 
CAIRNES  RevoL  Amer.  17  The  mulattoes,  quadroons  and 
octoroons . .  who  now  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
enslaved  population  of  the  South.  1864  WEBSTER,  Octaroon, 
see  Octoroon.  1891  Titties  8  Jan.  0/3  The  mulatto,  the 
quadroon,  and  the  octoroon  are  chiefly  products  of  the 
slavery  period. 

Octostiehous,  Octostyle :  see  OCTA-. 

Octosyllabic  (pktosilse-bik),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
late  L.  octosyllab-us  (Mar.  Viet.),  in  late  Gr.  OKTH- 
av\\a0-os  (Draco  De  Metris),  f.  Gr.  &KTUI,  6nra- 
eight  +  <rt>X\a/3r/,  L.  syllaba  syllable:  cf.  SYLLABIC.] 
A.  adj.  Consisting  of  eight  syllables  (chiefly 
in  Pros.,  of  a  'verse'  or  line  of  poetry);  composed 
of  lines  of  eight  syllables  each. 

a  1771  GRAY  Corr.  (1843)  256  Octosyllabic,  Mixed.    1814 


jlity  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse.     1837 

May,  an.  1810  The  octosyllabic  measure  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Aug.  4/2  [He]  succeeded  in 
managing  the  octosyllabic  stanza. 

B.  sb.  A  '  verse  '  or  line  of  eight  syllables. 

1841  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  J'acts  116  As  flowing 
a  rhythm  as  may  bear  comparison  with  many  octosyllabics 
of  our  day.  1881  A  thenantm  27  May  660/3  Scott . .  produced 
'  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ',  which  soon  set . .  every 
versifier  from  Byron  downwards^ writing  romantic  stories  in 
octosyllabics  with  anapaestic  variations. 

So  Octosylla'bical  a.  rare~". 

1846  in  WORCESTER. 

Octosyllable  (fktusHab'l),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  L. 
octosyllab-us,  after  syllable  :  cf.  F.  oclosyllabt  (1611 
in  Cotgr.).]  a.  sb.  =  prec.  B. ;  also,  a  word  of 
eight  syllables,  b.  adj.  =  prec.  A. 

1775-8  TYRWHITT  Lang.  Chaucer  Note  60,  I  call  this  the 
octosyllable  metre,  from  what  I  apprehended  to  have  been 
its  original  form.  18*7  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1873)  364  The 
octosyllable  metre,  of  which  modern  writers  are  so  fond. 
1846  WORCESTER,  Octosyllable,  n.  A  word  of  eight  syllables. 
Clarke.  1882  SAINTSBURY  in  Spenser's  Wiks.  (Grosart)  III. 
p.  Ixvi,  A.. poem  in  octosyllables. 

Octoteucli :  see  OCTATEUCH. 

Octrain  (^ktr^'n).  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  octo  eight, 
after  quatrain  (in  which  the  suffix  is  -ain)."\  A 
group  of  eight  lines  of  verse. 

a  1827  J.  M.  GOOD  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  i 
Twenty-two  octrains  or  discourses  of  eight  lines  each. 

II  Octroi  (oktrwa,  p-ktroi).  Also  7-8  ootroy,  8 
Detroit.  [F.  octroi,  from  octroyer :  see  next.] 

t  J,  A  concession,  a  grant ;  a  privilege  granted 
by  a  government,  esp.  a  commercial  privilege,  as 
an  exclusive  right  of  trade.  Obs. 

1614  W.  COL.WALL  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
L  151  Those  merchants  ..  much  importune  the  Lords  for 
octroy  to  make  a  company.  He  answered  me,  that  they 
purposed ..  not  as  yet  to  grant  any  octroy.  1721  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  5920/1  They  may  obtain  an  Octroy  or  Grant  for  15 
Years. 

2.  A  duty  or  tax  levied  on  certain  articles  on 
their  admission  into  a  town  (esp.  in  France  and 
other  European  countries). 

1714  French  Bk.  of  Rates  25  Duties  called  the  Octroits, 
in  the  City  of  Roan,  upon  Sugar,  Wax,  and  Tobacco.  1848 
MILL  Pol.  Econ.  v.  v.  §  4_  (1876)  520  An  octroi  cannot  pro- 
duce a  large  revenue,  without  pressing  severely  upon  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  towns.  1877  G  GEIKIE  Christ  (1879) 
196  The  octroi  at  the  gates  of  towns. 

b.  The  barrier  or  limit  at  which  the  tax  is  paid ; 
also,  the  service  by  which,  or  body  of  officers  by 
whom,  it  is  collected. 

x86x  NEALE  Notes  Dalmatia  iii.  41  At  the  octroi  our 
driver  gave  out  his  destination.  1873  BROWNING  RedCott. 
fft.-ca}  i.  364  This  is  the  criminal  Saint-Rambertese  Who 
smuggled  in  tobacco,  half-a-pound  !  The  Octroi  found  it 
out  and  fined  the  wretch. 
C.  attrib. 

1862  THACKERAY  Philip  (1869)  II.  viii.  119  The  octroi 
officers  never  stop  gentlemen  going  out  . .  upon  duelling 
business.  1865  Day  of  Rest  Oct.  582  Articles  liable  to  the 
town  or  octroi  tax.  1884  V.  STUART  Egyft  142  The  octroi 
duties  are  very  mischievous  and  vexing. 

Octroy  (jrktroi),  v.  [ad.  F.  octroy-er  (i5th  c. 
in  Littre),  for  earlier  ot(f)royer,  otreier  =  Pr.  and 
OCat.  autreiar:—L.  *auctoricare  or  auctorizare 
(through  a  pronunciation  *octoridiare :  see  Hatz.- 
Darm.  s.  v.)  to  authorize.]  See  also  OTTBOYE  v. 

1.  trans.  To  concede,  grant,  accord :  said  of  a 
government  or  appointed  authority. 

[1292  BRITTON  IL  xiv.  §  3  Si,  pur  sa  poverte,  luy  corns 
ottreye  par  sa  surt£  de  sa  fei  a  sure  sa  pleynte.  1477-1546 
see  OTTROYE.]  1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  XI.  ii,  Bacchus 
octroyed  and  graunted  hym  this  yfte.  1845  LD.  CAMPBELL 
Chancellors  (1857)  I  V.lxxxiv.  144  The  Chief  Justice . .  thought 
that  all  our  liberties  were  octroyed  or  granted  by  the  Crown. 

2.  To  impose  by  authority,  to  dictate.     [  =  Ger. 
octroyiren.]  rare. 


MV 

d 

Octuor  (<rktia,p.i).  Mus.  [F.,  irreg.  f.  L.  octo 
eight,  after  quatuor  four  (in  Mus.  used  as  = 
quart ef).~\  =  OCTET  i. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  s.  v.  Octet, 
Beethoven's  '  Grand  Octuor  '  (op.  103)  . .  is  an  arrangement 
of  his  early  String  Quintet  Cop.  4),  for  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  horns,  and  2  bassoons. 


OCULAR. 

Octuple  (p'ktiz/p'l),  a,  (sb.}  [ad.  L.  octupl-in 
eightfold,  f.  octo  eight  +  -phis,  as  in  duplus  DODBT  E. 
Cf.  F.  octuple  (1552  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Eightfold; 
eight  times  as  much  as  .  .  . ;  composed  of  eight. 

1603  HOLLAND  PlutarcKs  Mor.  1046  The  Diameters  of 
Venus  and  the  earth,  are  in  double  proportion,  but  their 
globes  or  sphasres  beare  octuple  proportion,  to  wit,  eight  for 
one.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  162/2  The  Over- 
seers of  the  Altar,  made  all  the  four  sides  double  to  what 


quadruple  the  distance,  .m  octuple  the  time.  1816  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  56  Its.  .triple  or  sometimes  octuple 
teguments.  1879  H.  W.  WARREN  Recr.  Astron.  x.  214  The 
octuple  star  <r  in  Orion. 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  eight  times  something 
else,  or  consists  of  eight  parts. 

1692  Caft.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  n.  xv.  123  The 
Octuple  thereof  is  2.0.  1856  Illustr.  Land,  News  a  Feb. 
1 1 0/3  A  monster  negotiation,  .called  the  '  Octuple  ',  because 
eight  separate  Companies  were  parties  to  it. 

O'Ctnple,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  F.  oetupler  (1798 
in  Diet.  Acad^.~\  trans.  To  make  eight  times  as 
much,  increase  eightfold. 

1837  T.  DOUBLEDAY  in  Black™.  Mae.  XLI.  367  This 
prolific  community  had  at  least  octupTed  itself  in  forty 
years.  1893  G.  B.  LONCSTAFF  Rural  Depopvl.  31  In  New 
Hampshire  . .  the  new  town  populations  have  trebled  the 
additions  to  the  rural  community,  and  in  the  case  of 
Massachusetts  have  octupled  them." 

O'Ctuplet.  [f.  as  prec.,  after  triplet,  etc.]  A 
set  or  combination  of  eight ;  in  Mus.  *  A  group  of 
eight  notes  which  are  to  be  played  in  the  time  of 
six*  (Stainet  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  1898). 

1859  DE  MORGAN  in  R,  P.  Graves  Life  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  (1889)  III.  338  Then  if  AB  to  BC,  CD  to  DE, 
EF  to  FA,  compounded,  also  give  a  ratio  of  equality,  why 
not  say  ABCDEF  are  harmonics?  We  have  then  an 
harmonic  quadruplet  and  sextuplet,  and  we  might  have 
octuplets,  &c. 

O'Ctnplex,  a.  [a.  L.  type  ^octuplex,  -plic-em 
(whence  octuplicatus\  f.  octo  eight  +  -plex,  -fold, 
as  in  duplex,  triplex,  etc.]  Applied  to  a  system 
of  electric  telegraphy  by  which  eight  simultaneous 
messages  can  be  sent  along  the  same  wire.  Hence 
O'ctuplex  v.  trans.,  to  render  octuplex. 

1889  Times  (weekly  ed.)  20,  Mar.  5/2  If  the  line  . .  is  quad- 
ruplexed,  the  phonophoric  instruments  will  'sextuplex'  or 
'octuplex'  it.  1893  Rev.  of  Rei'.  Dec.  606  Mr.  Edison  is 
confident  of  attaining  sextuplex  and  octuplex  systems. 

t  Octnplica-tion.  Arith.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
octuplication-em  (Mart.  Cap.),  n.  of  action  from 
*octuplicdre,  f.  octuplex.]  Multiplication  by  eight. 

1674  S.  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  25  Complication,  or  to  multiply 
by  8. 

Octyl  (fktil).  Chem.  [f.  OCT(A-,OCT(O-  +  -YL.] 
The  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  octacarbon  series 
(C8H,7);  sometimes  called  capryl.  Also  attrib.  as 
oetyl  alcohol,  etc.  Hence  Octy  lamine,  the  amine 
of  the  same  series  (C8H19N)  ;  O'ctylene  =  Octene 
(see  under  OCTANE)  ;  Octylic  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  octyl,  as  octylic  acid,  alcohol,  etc. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  170  Octyl.  Capryl 
CsHiv.  Ibid.,  Hydrate  of  OctyL  Octylic  Alcohol.  Caprylic 
Alcohol.  CsHiT.H.O.  Ibid.  172  Octylamine  is  a  colourless, 
bitter,  very  caustic,  inflammable  liquid,  having  an  am-  ' 
moniacal  fishy  odour.  Ibid.,  Octylene  is  a  very  mobile  oil, 
lighter  than  water  and  insoluble  therein,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  333  Octyl 
alcohol  is  obtained  by  distilling  castor  oil  with  potash. 
Ibid.  345  Dibutyl  or  octyl  hydride. 

Ocular  (?'ki«lii),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  ocul-, 
occul-,  ocullare,  6-7  occular.  [ad.  L.  ocular-is, 
f.  oeul-us  eye.  Cf.  F.  oculaire  (R.  Estienne  1549).] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the  eye  as 
a  bodily  organ  ;  seated  in,  or  in  the  region  of,  the 
eye.  spec,  in  Entom.  Pertaining  to  the  compound 
eye  oi  an  insect  (distinguished  from  ocellar}. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaii'sFr.  Chirurg.  12  b/z  The  Eye, 
or  ocullare  vayne.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsk.  95  Ocular  dis- 
tempers in  Horses.  1780  R.  W.  DARWIN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXVI.  313  When  any  one  has  long  and  attentively  looked 
at  a  bright  object.. an  image,  .continues  some  time  to  be 
visible :  this  appearance  in  the  eye  we  shall  call  the  ocular 
spectrum  of  that  object.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat,  Hist.  II. 
150  Exterior  antennae,  .inserted  near  the  ocular  peduncles. 
1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxxvi.  304  The  bluish  green  image  of 
the  wafer  is  called  an  ocular  spectrum,  because  it  is  impressed 
on  the  eye.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  49  Snails,  whose 
ocular  tentacles  have  been  destroyed,  reproduce  them  com- 
pletely in  a  few  weeks.  1885  THOMAS  Med.  Diet.,  Ocular 
C<«*,..acone  formed  in  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light,  the  base 
being  on  the  cornea,  the  apex  on  the  retina.  1898  E.  E. 
MADDOX  Ocular  Muscles  iii.  65  Our  studies  of  the  ocular 
motions  up  to  this  point  have  been  quite  independent  of  the 
ocular  muscles. 

b.  Used  for,  applied  to,  or  relating  to  the  eye. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  53/1  A  tryede 
Oculare  vnguent.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim,  <f[-  Min.  83  It's 
used  in  ocular  remedies.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  120  He 
hath  already  begun  his  Object- Glasses  for  the  mentioned 
two  Ocular  ones.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  157 
Abraded  by  the  constant,  .insertion  and  withdrawal  of  the 
different  eye  pieces,  leaving  a  . .  shining  and  reflecting 
surface  at  the  ocular  end. 

C.  Of  the  nature,  form,  or  function  of  an  eye. 

1640  SOMNER  Antiq.  Cantcb.  171  The  ocular  and  peeked 
or  pointed  form  of  the  arch,  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  195 
The  excellency  of  that  ocular  Organ  that  God  hath  bestowed 
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up. in  man.  1841-71  T.  K,  JONTS  Anim.  A'r'n^/.  (ed,  4)  491 
An  ocular  apparatus.,  composed  of  two  eyes  united  together. 
d.  Expressed  by  the  eye  ;  conveyed  by  the  look 
of  the  eye. 

i6»7  DONNE  .bVr/K.  V,  48  They  did  countenance  that  which 

was  said  with  .  .ocular  applause  with  fixing  their  eyes  upon 

the  Preacher.     1860  EMEKSON  Cond,  Life,  Behaviour  \Vks. 

(Bohn)  II.  ^84  The  eyes  of  men  converse  as  much  as  their 

.  the  ocular  dialect  needs  no  dictionary. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  action  of  the  eye,  and  hence 
to  the  sense  of  sight;  visual. 

a.  Made  or  performed  by  the  eye  or  sight ;  done 
by  means  of  the  eye;  chiefly  in  ocular  inspection. 

c  1575  Bat/our  s  Traeticks  ("17541382  The  Lordisof  counsal, 
be  ocular  inspectloun.  may  decern..ony  letter,  contract.. or 
iither  writ,  to  be  false  and  feinzeit.  1643  H  DWELL  For. 
Trav.  (Arb.)  13  One's  owne  Ocular  view,  .will  still  find  out 
something  new.  1830  HEKSCHEI.  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  §  194  To 
makethe  induction  of  their  law  a  matter  of  ocular  inspection. 
1853  K.AXI:  Gritnieli  Exp.  xli.  (1856)  372  In  these  regions  we 
have  learned  to  distrust  ocular  measurements  of  distance. 

b.  Obtained  by  the  use  of  the  eye;  derived  from 
what  one  has  actually  seen:   as  ocular  testimony. 
Ocular  witness,  an  eye-witness.    Now  rare  or  Ol>$. 

1608  UEKKER  Dead  Tearme  Div,  To  bee  an  Occuler 
witnesse-bearer  of  what  I  speake.  1650  BULWER  Anthro- 
fotnet.  93  Which  will  appeare  more  credible  by  the  modern 
relations  of  some  ocular  witnesses.  1670  WALTON  Lives  1.44 
He  gave  an  ocular  testimony  of  the  strictness  and  regularity 
of  [Ins  life].  1767  BIACKKTONE  CVw».  II.  xx.  313  Depending 
on  the  ocular  testimony  and  remembrance  of  the  witnesses. 

c.  Addressed  to  the  eye;  perceived  by  or  mani- 
fest to  sight;  visible;  conveyed  to  the  mind  through 
the  actual  sight  of  a  thing.     (Chiefly,  now  almost 
exclusively,  in  ocular  demonstration  and  the  like ; 
formerly  said  also  of  material  things.) 

1589  PUTTRNHAM  F.Hg.  Poests  ii.  x[i].  (Arb.)  98  Your 
occufar  proportion  doeth  declare  the  nature  of  the  audible : 
for  if  it  please  the  eare  well,  the  same  represented  by 
delineation  to  the  view  pleaseth  the  eye  well.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  m.  iii.  360  Giue  me  the  Occular  proofe.  1615  CHAPMAN 
Ofiyss.  xxiii.  349  The  scar  That  still  remaines  a  marke  too 
ocular  To  leaue  your  heart  yet  blinded.  1638  ROUSE  Heav. 
l/'iiv.  Advt.  (1702)  3  Giving  his  Testimony,  by  Ocular 
Demonstration.  17*6  BUTLER  Strrtt.  Kollsn.  27  The  Science 
of  Opticks,  deduced  from  ocular  Experiments.  iSysJowETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  383  Of  my  zeal  you  shall  have  ocular 
demonstration. 

d.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  sight. 

1831  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  xliv.  201  A  peculiar  ocular  de. 
ception.  1849  KUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  vi.  g  4.  166  It  is  not 
a  question  of  mere  ocular  delight. 

B.  sb.  fl.  Ocular  quality  or  property;  that 
which  is  manifest  to  sight :  cf.  A.  2  c.  Obs. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  70  Its  Natures,  and  not  Names; 
its  occults,  and  not  occulars,  entitle  to  the  title  King. 

2.  The  eye-piece  of  a  telescope,  microscope,  or 
other  optical  instrument. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  17  An  Amici's  achro- 
matic ocular.  1876  WEBB  in  G.  F.  Chambers  Astron.  745 
The  Ramsden  ocular  is  never  achromatic.  1890  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Ball.  III.  84  The  objectives  and  compensating 
oculars  now  available  for  microscopical  research. 

3.  Humorously  for  'ocular  organ',  'eye'. 

18*5  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  \.  164  The  queerest 
looking  oculars  I  had  ever  seen.  1881  W.  S.  GILBERT 
Patience,  To  cut  his  curly  hair,  and  stick  an  eye-glass  in 
his  ocular. 

t  O'cularily,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  OCULARY  +  -LY  2.] 
=  OCULARLY  3. 

16*9  CHAPMAN  Juvenal  Pref.,  Ocularily  to  present  you 
with  example  of  what  I  esteem  lit  [etc.]. 

Ocularist  (fki/fl&rist).  [a.  mod.F.  oculariste 
(Littre),f.  oculaire OCULAR:  see-iST.]  A  maker  of 
artificial  eyes. 

1866  Morn.  Star  18  Feb.,  French  artists ..  these,  not  ocu- 
lists, but  ocularists.  1893  VIZETKLLY  Glances  back  II.  xxxiii. 
249  In  several  ocularists'  waiting  rooms  collections  of 
artificial  eyes  were  displayed. 

Ocularly  (fki/71aiii),o</z'.  [f.  OCULAR  -f-  -LY  2.] 

1.  With  or  by  means  of  one's  eyes  or  sight;  by 
ocular  testimony  (quot.  1646). 

1646  Sm  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  £p,  vn.  xv.  369  Andrew  Thevet 
in  his  Cosmography  doth  ocularly  overthrow  it ;  for  hee 
RtBrmeth,  he  saw  an  Asse  with  his  saddle  cast  therein,  and 
drowned.  1660  tr,  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  I.  i.  5  Wee  are 
made  certain,  and  do  occularly  behold  that  the  thinj*  is 
truly  so.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  CL.  22/1  Tender  invitation, 
expressed  verbally  or  ocularly. 

2.  To  the  eyes  or  sight ;  by  ocular  demonstration; 
visibly. 

i6s8  JACKSON  Creed  ix.  iii.  §  i  The  other  passages  in  the 
same  psalm  were  ocularly  exemplified  and  fulfilled  in  Him. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  i.  58  It  is  ocularly  manifest.  1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  xxix.  247  That  the  multiplication  and 
colour  of  the  images  is  owing  to  the  causes  now  explained 
may  be  proved  ocularly. 

t  O'Culary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  oculari-us,  f. 
ocul-us  eye  :  see  -ARY.]  -  OCULAR  a.,  i  b,  2  c. 

1600  W.  VAUGHAN  Golden  Groue  (1608)  I  v,  Heynous, 
literall,  oculary  vntrueths.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  272 
Eie-salues,  and  other  ocularie  medicines. 

Oculate  (p-ki#lA),  a.  Also  7  ooc-.  [ad.  L. 
oculSt'Us  possessed  of  eyes,  f.  ocul-us :  see  -ATE  ^.] 

f  1.  Furnished  with  or  possessed  of  eyes  or  sight ; 
sharp-sighted  ;  observant.  Obs. 

1549  E.  BP.CKB  Matthew's  Bible  Ded.,  He  that  walketh 
without  this  lanterne..be  he  neuer  so  ocu late.. yet  he  is  but 
blynd.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  221  It  cannot  be  per- 
ceiued  vnlesse  the  Anatomist  be  very  diligent  and  occulate. 
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*  1657  TOMIIS-SON  Kenan's  Ditf.  277  An  ocuUue  faithfull 
Narrator.  1660  I!I-H\I  v  KeoS.  {ipoi- 1 1661)  115  Kings  are  as 
Intuitive  Angcll*  to  set  a  living  patient.,  before  the 
Oculate  Judges,  that  they  may  judge  righteous  judgement, 
by  sight  more  than  by  qnidditte. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Having  eye-like  spots  or  holes 
resembling  eyes. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. ,  Oculate,  full  of  eyes  or  holes.  1661 
LOVELL  fiist.  Anim.  ft  .Win.  Isagoge,  Raie  undulate  and 
oculate  . .  stellarie  oculatc  and  clavnte.  1706  PffiLLirs, 
Oculate,  full  of  holes  like  eyes.  1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

t  O-culate,  v.  Obs.rare-^.  107000-.  [f.  L. 
ocul-tis  eye  :  cf.  It.  occhiaie  '  to  eye,  or  looke  neerely 
vnto '  (Florio).  (L.  oculare  had  not  this  sense.)] 

trans.   To  set  eyes  upon  ;  to  eye,  see,  behold. 

1609  Ev.  Worn,  in  Hum.  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Diana 
bathing  herself,  being  discovered  or  occulated  by  Acteon. 

O-culated,  a.  Also  8  ooo-.  [f.  L.  oculat-tis 
(OCULATE)  +-ED.]  =  OCULATE  a.  i. 

1711  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  344  Occulated  Butterflies. 
1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  152  The  oblong,  oculated 
Porcellana..The  Argus-shell. 

t  Ocula-tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  ocnlare  to  furnish  with  eyes,  after  oculus  in 
sense  '  eye  or  bud '  of  a  plant.]  •»  INOCULATION  i . 

161 1  FLORIO,  Innestare  ad  occhio,  to  inoculate,  to  grade  by 
way  of  oculation.  16*3  in  COCKERAM.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Oculatio,  Bot.  a  term  for  grafting  :  oculation. 

Oculi'ferous,  a.  [f.  L.  oculus,  oculi-  eye  + 
-fer :  see  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  an  eye  or  eyes,  as  the 
tentacles  or  horns  of  snails,  and  the  pedicels  of 
certain  Crustacea. 

1836-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der  lloct'cris  Zoo!.  I.  319  A  trans- 
verse  petiole,  oculiferous  at  its  apex. 

So  Oculi-gerous  [-GERODS]  a.,  in  same  sense. 

O'Culiform,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  L.  -formis-voiM.] 
Having  the  form  of  an  eye;  eye-like. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  An  oculiform  pebble.     1841-71  T.  R. 

ONES  Anim.  AYw.evr'.  (ed.  4)  107 The  central  ganglion  .situated 

eneath  the  oculiform  spot.  1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Oculi- 
form  points,  the  marginal  corpuscles  of  the  Medusa:  . . 
supposed  to  be  visual  organs. 

Oculimo-tor,Oculimo-torya.  =  OCULOMOTOR. 

Oculist  (fki/Jlist).  [a.  F.  etulistt  (in  Pare 
i6th  c.),  f.  L.  ocul-us  eye  :  see  -1ST.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  or  treatment  of 
the  eyes ;  a  physician  or  surgeon  who  treats 
diseases  and  affections  of  the  eye. 

161$  CROOKS  Body  of  Man  538  Those  whom  we  call 
Oculists,  that  is,  such  as  professe  and  intend  the  cure  of  the 
eies.  1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentletn.  (1641)  197  It  is 
observed  by  profest  Oculists,  that  whereas  all  creatures  have 
but  foure  muscles  to  turne  their  eyes  round  about,  man  hath 
a  lift  to  pull  his  eyes  up  to  heaven.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  124  F  6  Having  consulted  many  Oculists  for  the  bettering 
of  his  Sight.  1866  Miss  BRADDON  Lady's  Mile  xxviii.  313, 
I  must  go  at  once  to  an  oculist. 

1 2.  One  who  has  good  eyes,  or  uses  them  well ; 
a  sharp-sighted  or  observant  person.  Obs.  rare. 

1660  BURNEY  Ke'06.  iwpor  Ep.  Ded.  (1661)  6  As  a  sacred 
Oculist  that  could  see  to  the  end  of  a  storm.  1833  Men  $ 
Mann.  Atner.  I.  viii.  258  The  fair  oculist  continued  our 
fellow  traveller. 

Hence  Ocnli-stic  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  an 
oculist ;  practising  as  an  oculist. 

1866  Lond.  Rev.  24  Nov.  569  Manly  eyes,  .beamed  upon 
her  without  arousing  in  her  mind  any  but  an  oculistic 

curiosity,     1883  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Sept.  16  Advt.  Mr. 

Oculistic  Optician.  1893  Brit.  Afed.  Jnil.  9  Sept  607  Men 
whose  oculistic  work  seemed  to  have  extended.,  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country. 

Oculo-  (fk\if\o),  before  a  vowel  ocul-,  used  as 
combining  form  of  L.  oculus  eye  (see  -o)  in  several 
terms  of  Anatomy,  etc.,  as  Ocnlan  ditory,  a. 
[AUDITOBY],  having  the  functions  of  an  eye  and  an 
ear  together,  as  certain  sense-organs  in  some  Hydro- 
zoa;  Oculofrontal  (-frfntal)  a.,  belonging  or 
relating  to  the  eye  and  the  forehead  ;  Oculomotor 
(-mJu'tjIi)  a.,  serving  to  move  the  eye;  epithet  of 
the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  which  supply  most 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs ;  sb.  the  oculomotor 
nerve ;  Oculonasal  (n^-zal)  a.,  belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  the  eye  and  the  nose;  Ocnlopalpebral 
(-pse-lprt>ral)  a.  [PALPEBRAL],  to  the  eye  and  the 
eyelid;  Ocnlosyffomatie  (-zigonwc'tik)  a.,  to  the 
eye  and  the  zygoma. 

1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Oculo.fronta! . .  O.  ruga,  the  vertical 
furrows  in  the  skin  which  extend  upwards  from  the  root  of 
the  nose.  1881  A.  M.  MARSHALL  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc. 
Jan.  78  The  third  or  'oculomotor  nerve.  1891  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  *Oculo-tiasal.  1874  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  69  The  "oculo. 
palpebral  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  extends  from  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  cartilage  on  to  the  eye.  1875  WALTON 
Vis.  Eye  847  The  oculopalpebral  and  ocular  portions.  1891 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * Oculozygotttatic. 

Oculus    (p-kiiJlfe).      PL  oculi  (-ai).      [L. 
oculus  eye,  used  in  technical  and  transf.  senses.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.    a.  An  eye;    spec,  a  compound 
eye,  as  in  insects  (distinguished  from  ocellus},     b. 
A  spot  resembling  an  eye ;  an  ocellus. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ocaliis,  Anal.,  Med.,  PhysM., 
the  eye  or  organ  of  vision. 

2.  Bot.  A  leaf-bud  :   =  EYE  sb.  10  a. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  CycL,  Octili,  Eyes,  in  botany,  the 
gemmae,  or  buds  of  a  plant  just  putting  forth.  i8$6  Trias. 
Bot.  802/1  Oculus,  an  eye,  i.  e.  a  leaf-bud. 
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8.  Arch.  a.  '  Applied  to  the  large  circular 
window  at  the  west  end  of  a  church,  common  in 
foreign  churches,  but  not  usual  in  England' 
(Parker  Goth.  Arch.],  b.  A  round  hollowed  stone. 

1848  RICK  VAN  Architecture  p.  xvii,  The  circular  window 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  front . .  was  a  common  feature  in 
the  Norman  style,  and  was  called  the  'Oculus',  or  eye  of 
the  building.  1891  T.  F.  T.  DYER  Church  Lore  Glean.  .33  At 
Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey,  in  1731,  there  were  found  m  a 
stone  oculus,  two  leaden  dishes  soldered  together,  containing 
a  human  heart,  well  preserved  in  pickle. 

4.  Oculus  Ohristi  ( -  Christ's  eye},  mediaval 
Latin  name  of  two  plants:  (a)  Wild  Clary  or 
Sage,  Salvia  Verbenaca;  (b)  a  Composite  plant, 
Inula  Oculus-Christi. 

CI440  Pronip.  Pan.  361/2  Oculus  Christi,  herbe.  hispia. 
1538  IURNER  Libellus,  Verbena,  ..  uerbena  supina  que 
uulgo  uocatur  Oculus  christi.  1597  UEHARDE  Herbal  n 
cclv.  628  Wilde  Clarie  is  called  after  the  Latine  name 
Oculus  Christi,  of  his  effect  in  helping  the  diseases  of  the 
eies.  ««s*  PHILLIPS,  Oculus  Christi,  a  certain  herb  very 
good  for  the  eyes,  otherwise  called  wild  clary. 

6.  Oculus  mundi  (  =  yr  of  tAe  war/if) ,  medixva.} 
name  of  the  variety  of  opal  called  HYDROPHANI. 

i6?a  BOYLE  Virtues o/Gtms  Postscr.  it  Wks.  1772  III.  543 
•Though  the  Oculus  mundi  be  reckon'd  by  Classic  Authors 
among  the  rare  Gems.  1794  SULLIVAN  yieva  Nat.  I.  446 
The  oculus  mundi,  which  has  the  property  of  becoming 
transparent  in  water,  is  nothing  but  an  opaque,  decomposed 
opale.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  299  (Calcedony). 
This  is  the  stone  called  Oculus  Mundi. 

6.  Oculi  Sunday,  a  name  for  the  third  Sunday 
in  Lent,  from  the  beginning  of  the  introit  (Ps. 
xxiv.  [xxv.]  15),  Oculi  met  semper  ad  Dominum. 

Ocura,Ocupie,ocupy(e,  obs.  forms  of  OAKUM, 
OCCUPY.  Ocur,  var.  OCKEB  Obs.;  obs.  f.  OCHRE. 

Ocydrome  (?'sidro»m).  Ornilh.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Ocyaromus  (Wagler,  1830),  ad.  Gr.  uitvtponot 
swift-running.]  A  bird  of  the  genus  Ocydromus 
(family  Rallidx},  natives  of  New  Zealand,  incap- 
able of  flight,  but  swift  runners.  So  Ocydromine 
(psi'dnfoain)  a.,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Ocy- 
tirominse,  typified  by  the  genus  Ocydromus. 

1805  Pff.  Sci.  Monthly  Apr.  76;  The  '  ocydromes',  curious 
birds  with  perfect  wings  yet  incapable  of  flight.  1896 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  s.v.  Weha  The  chief  interest  attaching 
to  the  Ocydromes  is  their  inability  to  use  in  flight  the  wings 
with  which  they  are  furnished,  and  hence  an  extreme  proba- 
bility of  the  form  becoming  wholly  extinct  in  a  short  time. 

t  O  cyme.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ocimum,  a.  Gr.  {UKI/JOC 
basil.]  The  plant  Basil,  Ocymum  basilicum. 

>6>i  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  it.  iv.  i.  iii,  To  these  (remedies 
for  melancholy]  I  may  add. . Ocyme,  sweet  Apples,  Wine. 

Ocypode  (psipoudl,  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  Ocypoda,  f.  Gr.  umvirovs,  uxviroS-  swift-footed.] 

a.  adj.    Belonging   to  the  genus   Ocypoda  or 
family  Ocypodidx  of  crabs,  characterized  by  long 
legs  with  which  they  run  swiftly,     b.  sb.  A  crab 
of  this  genus  or  family ;    a  sand-crab  or  racing 
crab.     Also  Ocypodan  'psi-pAlaii)  a.  and  sb. 

1897  igtk  Cent.  Aug.  301  The  red  Ocypode  Crab. 

Od1,  'od  (pd).  Also  odd.  A  minced  form  of 
God  (Goo  sb.  13,  14,  GAD  st$},  which  came  into 
vogue  about  1600,  when,  to  avoid  the  overt  pro- 
fanation of  sacred  names,  many  minced  and  dis- 
guised equivalents  became  prevalent.  Very  frequent 
in  1 7th  and  early  i8th  c. ;  now  arch,  and  dial. 

1.  Used  interjectionally,  by  way  of  asseveration  : 
cf.  GAD  sb.$  i,  GOD  si.  1 3.  Still  dial,  (with  little 
or  no  consciousness  of  its  origin). 

i«95  CONC.REVE  Live  for  L.  in.  iv,  Odso,  my  son  Ben 
come?  Odd,  I'm  glad  on't:  Where  is  her  Ibid.  v.  ii, 
Odd  t  I  have  warm  blood  about  me  yet.  1775  SHERIDAN 
Rivals  I.  i,  Odd  !  Sir  Anthony  will  stare !  c  1817  Hooo 
Tales  H  Si.  VI.  65  Hul  od,  you  see,  I  couldna  hae  injured 
a  hair  of  the  lovely  creature's  head.  1814  SCOTT  Red- 
gauntlet  Let.  x,  Od,  ye  are  a  clever  birkic  !  Mod.  Sc. 
(Roxb.i,  Od,  man,  but  it's  a  queer  story. 

b.  In  imprecations  and  exclamatory  phrases,  as 
od  rabbit  it,  od  rat  it  ('drat  it,  cf .  DRAT)  ,  od  save's, 
etc.    Still  common  dialectally  from  Cumberland 
to  I.  of  \Vight,  Kent,  and  Devon. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jmes  xvi.  ii,  Odrabbit  it.  Ibid.  xvit. 
iii,  When  we  imagined  we  had  a  fox  to  deal  with,  od-ral  it, 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  badger.  1775  SHERIDAN  Ri;ats  I.  i,  Odd 
rabbit  it !  when  the  fashion  nad  got  foot  on  the  Bar.  I 
guess'd  'twould  mount  to  the  Box  !  i8o3TANNAHlLL5c^/wr'* 
Ret.  27  Oddsaffs  !  my  heart  neer  did  wallop  cadgier.  1811 
H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  ix.  The  Burning,  What  are  they 
fear'd  on  ?  fools  !  'od  rot  'em  I  1869  Lonfdale  Gloss.,  Od 
swinge,  a  rustic  oath.  'Od  drat  it,  'Od  r.iMet  it,  'Od  nt 
it,  'Od  wile  it,  a  species  of  mild  imprecanon.  1881 1.ofW 
Gloss.,  Odd  rot  it,  an  exclamation.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Od 
rabbit  it.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss.,  Odd  drat-ut,  an  angry  ex. 

S^The  possessive  'ad's  (ods,  odds,  also  ADS,  UDB) 
occurs  like  God's,  Gad's,  in  many  asstverative  or 
exclamatory  formula:.  See  Gon  148,  b.  c,  GAD«  3- 

Theorigin  of  'ad's  being  forgotten,  it  was  wntt:n  ods,  edds, 
or  run  together  with  the  following  word,  as  ods-,  <«»- 

Among  the  phrases  >now  mostly  obs  .  a-ck.,  or  dials 
'od's  blood,  body,  bones,  death,  feet,  fiesh,  foot,  ii/f,  m 
truth,  vengeance,  blessed  mill,  wounds,   eic. :  also 
diminutives  and  perversions  of  words,  aj ,    fd  s  .  •  . 
boditiHS.  b«d  ( =  bloodl,  fisk,  'odsM,  odds  '</'<-'£. •f'f'e'.- 

odsnouns,  odsoons  (  =  ,«>umis\  '^'•f'"'*''"^'* 
tiHS(fity\odso,ncts,oduo*s(=hffts},-*»>ktrsi.^w^frs\ 


OD. 

odzonnds  ( =  wounds),  etc. ;  also  ludicrously,  'cif's  haricots, 
kilderkins^  etc.  (Cf.  Bob  Acres'  fancy  oaths  ill  Sheridan 
Rivals  II.  l.) 

1856  BOKER  Poems ^(1857)  II.  66*'Ods  blood  1  I  hate  them  ! 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (Tauchn.  1845)  14  "Odds  bob  ! 
I'd  desire  no  better  news.  1621  FLETCHER  Wild-goose  Ch. 
i.  iii,  Hark  ye,  hark  ye !  *Ods-bobs,  you  are  angry,  lady. 
1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fant.  I.  288  Odds  bobs  !  how 
you  talk  !  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  137  F  2  "OdsbodiHnx, 
you  do  not  say  right.  1733  FIELDING  Don  Quix.  in  Eng.  ir. 
viii,  As  sure  as  a  gun — this  is  he — Odsbodlikins  I  i8v  H. 
AINSWORTH  Rookwood  I.  ix,  '  Odsbodikins  I '  exclaimed 
Titus,  '  a  noble  reward  1 '  a  1895  LD.  C.  E.  FACET  Aulobiog. 
iv.  (1896)  99  '"Odds  bones  1'  said  I,  'don't  they  mean  to 
give  any  quarter,  then  ? '  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  n.  v, 
*Odsbud,  I  would  my  Son  were  an  Egyptian  Mummy  for 
thy  sake.  1889  DOYLE  Alicali  Clarke  205  Od's  bud,  man, 


fish  I  have  a  peep-Hole  for  thee.  18*3  SCOTT  Peveril  xlix, 
'  Oddsfish  ',  said  the  King,  '  the  light  begins  to  break  in  on 
me  '.  1715  VANBRUGH  Country  Ho,  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  465/2 
•Odsflesh  !  we  shall  break  all  the  inns  in  the  country.  1667 
DK.  NEWCASTLE  &  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  v.  i, 
*Ods  foot,  sir,  there  are  some  bastards  . .  that  are  as  welt 
worthy  to  marry  her,  as  any  man.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias 
x.  x.  r  33  *Ods  haricots  and  cutlets !  thought  I.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxiii.  (1737)  99  "Odskilderkins,  it 
seems.. we  are  within  two  Fingers  breadth  of  Damnation. 
1742  YARROW  Ltrvc  at  First  Sight  81  *'Odslid  that  was  ill 
Luck  indeed,  c  17x8  PRIOR  Better  Answer  12  *Odds  life  1 
must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song?  1601  SHAKS.  Twel. 
N.  v.  i.  187  *Odd's  lifelings,  heere  he  is.  a  1643  CARTWRIGHT 
Ordinary  u.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  249  "'Odsnigs,  I 
guess'd  so.  1794  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindai)  Duck  o/ Richmond's 
Dog  Wks.  1812  III.  238  And  lifted  hands. .and  cried 
Odsnigs  !  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  ]V.  iv.  i.  25  E.  How  many 
Numbers  is  in  Nownes?  W.  Two.  Q.  . .  1  thought  there 
had  bin  one  Number  more,  because  they  say  *od's-Nownes. 
1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  viii.  11737)  30  "Odsoons,  said 
yEdituus.  1889  DOYLE  Micak  Clarke  114  Od's  'oons,  I  drank 
deep  last  Night.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb  iv.  ii.  293  *'Ods  pitti- 
kins :  can  it  be  sixe  mile  yet  ?  1826  HOR.  SMITH  Tor 
Hill  (1838)  I.  173  '  Ods  pittikins  1  my  master ',  cried 
Sib.  1831  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  vii.  (1887)  93  "Od's 
vengeance,  sir,  some  Aspasia  and  any  other  Athenian 
name  of  the  same  sort  of  person  you  like.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  i.  i.  273  *Od's  plessed-wil :  I  will  not  be  absence 
at  the  grace.  1728  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Prov.  Husb.  I.  i,  Were 
Measter  but  hawf  the  Mon  that  I  am — *Ods  wookers  !  1889 
DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  394  *Od's  wounds !  How  many  are 
yours  ?  1785  Span.  Rivals  9  *Odd's  wucks  and  tar  !  no,  no, 
bar  snaps  there.  1695  CONGREVE  Love/or  L.  v.  ii,  *Odzooks 
I'm  a  young  Man.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  xii, 
"Odzookers  t  ..  I  will  go  with  thee.  1835  HOOD  Dead 
Robbery  iv,  *Odd  zounds !  Ten  pounds.  How  sweet  it 
sounds. 

b.  In  od's  me,  od's  my  life,  od's  my  will,  and 
the  simple  'od's,  odds,  originating  from  the  fore- 
going through  some  confusion ;  or  perhaps  (as 
has  been  suggested)  's  is  for  save,  but  no  fuller 
form  appears.  Cf.  GOD  140. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  iv.  64  Od's-me  :  que  ay  ie  oitblie. 
1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  43  'Ods  my  little  !i_fe,  I  thinke  she 
meanes  to  tangle  my  eies  too.  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  17  'Od's  my 
will,  Her  loue  is  not  the  Hare  that  I  doe  hunt.  1632  BROMB 
North.  Lasse  n.  vi.  Wks.  1873  III.  42  Ods  me  I  must  go 
see  her.  1700  CONGREVE  Iray  of  World  III.  v,  Odds  my 
life,  I'll  have  him  murdered  !  1710  Mischief  of  Prej.  3  Odds 
He's  a  brave  Man  indeed.  1763  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  11. 
Wks.  1799  I.  179  Odds  me,  brother  Bruin,  can  you  tell  what 
is  become  of  my  wife  ?  1823  SCOTT  Pevtril  iii,  Odds-my. 
life,  madam,  .mine  errand  can  speak  for  itself. 

Od2  (pd,  <?«d).  [Arbitrary  term :  see  quot.  1850.] 
A  hypothetical  force  held  by  Baron  von  Reichen- 
bach  (1788-1869)  to  pervade  all  nature,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  certain  persons  of  sensitive  temperament 
(streaming  from  their  finger-tips),  and  exhibited 
especially  by  magnets,  crystals,  heat,  light,  and 
chemical  action ;  it  has  been  held  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetism. 
Also  atlrib.  as  od  force,  etc.  (Cf.  ODYLE.) 

1850  ASHBURNER  tr.  ReichenbacKs  Dynamics  224,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  propose  the  short  word  Od  for  the  force 
which  we  are  engaged  in  examining.  Every  one  will  admit 
it  to  be  desirable  that  a  unisyllabic  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel  should  be  selected.. for  the  sake  of  convenient  con- 
junction in  the  manifold  compound  words.  1851  H.  MAYO 
Pof.  Superst.  (ed.  2)  13  To  his  new  force.  .Von  Keichenbach 
..gave  the  arbitrary  but  convenient  name  of  Od,  or  the  Od 
force.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vn.  295  That 
od-force  of  German  Reichenbach  Which  still  from  female 
finger-tips  burns  blue.  1885  H.  S.  OLCOTT  Theosophy  212 
So  much  of  light  is  let  into  the  old  domain  of  Church 
'  miracles  '  by  mesmerism  and  the  Od  discovery. 

b.  Forming  the  second  element  in  various  deri- 
vatives, as  Mod  the  'od'  of  animal  life,  chymod 
chemical  '  od  ',  crystalled  the  '  od '  of  crystalliza- 
tion, elod  electric  '  od ',  heliod  the  '  od '  of  the  sun, 
magnetod  magnetic  '  od  ',  panlod '  od '  in  general, 
selenod  or  artemod  lunar  '  od ',  thermod  heat '  od '. 

1850  ASHBURNER  tr.  Reiclunbach's  Dynamics  224  Instead 
of  saying,  '  the  Od  derived  from  crystallization ',  we  may 
name  this  product  crystalled. 

Od,  ME.  form  of  AD  Obs.,  funeral  pyre. 

Od,  obs.  form  of  ODD,  WOOD. 

II  Oda  (<7i-da).  [a.  Turk.  Jyl,  Ojl  otah,  odah 
chamber,  hall.]  A  chamber  or  room  in  a  harem  ; 
transf.  the  inmates  of  such  a  room. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  IX.  1592  They  haue  Roome_s, 
which  the  Turkes  call  Oda's,  but  we  may  more  properly  (in 
regard  of  the  vse  they  are  put  vnto)  call  them  Schooles. 
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1684  J-  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tavcrnier's  Grd.  Seignor's  Serag.  a 
Four  several  Chambers,  called  Oda's,  which  are  as  it  were 
four  Forms,  where  they  learn . .  whatever  is  convenient  for 
young  persons.  1822  BYRON  yuan  vi.  Ixxi,  Upstarted  all 
The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion.  1886  BURTON  Arab. 
Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  252  The  women  made  ready  sweetmeats 
.  .and  distributed  them  among  all  the  Odahs  of  the  Harem. 

Oclaciue  (fdassin).  Zoo/,  [f.  mod.L.  Odaciniv 
pi.,  f.  Oilax  a  genus  of  fishes,  ad.  Gr.  oStif  adv. 
'  by  biting  with  the  teeth '.]  Of  or  related  to  the 
genus  Odax  of  labroid  fishes. 

Odseum,  obs.  variant  of  ODEUM. 

Odal  (<?"'dal),  sb.  (a.)  See  also  UDAL-.  [a. 
ON.  6$al  property  held  by  inheritance  (Norw. 
odalsb.,  Sw.  octal,  Da.  odel  now  adj.  and  in  comb.) 
=  OHG.  uodal,  also  mxtil,  OS.  OKI,  OE.  cetjel, 
{Set,  {.  root  aS,  6S,  whence  also  OHG.  adal,  Ger. 
add  noble  descent,  OHG.  ^dili,  Ger.  edel,  OE. 
teSele,  eSele  noble.]  Land  held  in  absolute  owner- 
ship without  service  or  acknowledgement  of  any 
superior,  as  among  the  early  Teutonic  peoples; 
esp.  such  an  estate  among  the  Scandinavian  peoples, 
or  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  (where  the  usual  form 
of  the  word  is  UDAL,  q.v.).  Chiefly  atlrib.  and 
in  Comb.,  as  odal-born  adj.,  odal-land,  odal  right. 

In  reference  to  Norway,  the  Da.  form  odel  is  often  retained. 

[1755  tr.  Pontoppidan's  Nat.  Hist.  Norway  289  Every 
freeholder  in  Norway  has  vanity  enough  to  think  himself 
as  good  as  noble  by  Odel,  or  right  of  inheritance.]  1839 
KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  77  The  most  probable  opinion 
respecting  the  Folcland,  seems  to  be  that  which  regards 
it  as  the  same  with  the  Odal-land  of  Scandinavia.  1847 
I.  A.  BLACKWELL  Mallet's  North.  Atitiq,  289  Not  retainers, 
but  Odal-born  freemen.  1860  D.  BALFOUR  (title)  Odal 
Rights  and  Feudal  Wrongs,  a  Memorial  for  Orkney.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  §  24,  52  The  homestead  of  the 
original  settler,  .with  the  share  of  arable  and  appurtenant 
common  rights,  bore  among  the  northern  nations  the  name 
of  Odal,  or  Edhel.  [1886  J.  CORBETT  FallofAsgard  1.  93 
'  A  fair  odel  you  have  here,  Heidrek  ',  said  Gudrun.  Ibid. 
136  Olaf  Haroldsson.  .deems  himself,  in  pure  odel-right, 
heir  to  Tryggvason's  kingdom.] 

II  Odalisque  (<J«'dalisk).  Also  7  -isehe,  8-9 
-isc,  9  -isk.  [a.  ¥. odalisque  (1664 in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
corrupt. Turk.  (_^1» j«l  odaliq,  f. odah  ODA  +  -liq,-lik 
expressing  function.]  A  female  slave  or  concubine 
in  an  Eastern  harem,  esp.  in  the  seraglio  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

1681  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Odalisque,  a  Slave.  1696  tr.  Du 
Mont's  Voy.  Levant  xxi.  270  He  had  seen  and  spoken  with 
one  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth's  Odalisches.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr. 
Wieland's  Oberon  (1826)  II.  170  A  feast.. In  honour  of  fair 
Zoradone  prepar'd,  Where  every  odalisc  the  labour  shar'd. 
1813  BYRON  Don  Juan  vr.  xxix,  He  went  forth  with  the 
lovely  Odalisques.  1874  O'SiiAL'GHNESSY  Music  fy  Moon- 
light 28  An  Odalisc,  unseen,  Splendidly  couched  on  piled-up 
cushions  green. 

Odaller  (<?»-dal3.i).  [f.  ODAL  +  -ERI.J  A  free 
possessor  by  odal  tenure  :  =  UDALLER. 

1860  D.  BALFOUR  Odal  Rights  13  The  coming  shadow  of 
the  first  feudal  grant  which  menaced  the  freedom  of  their 
Odal  soil,  roused  the  long-suffering  Odallers  into  rebellion. 
1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  Introd.  31  Every  member 
of  the  free  community  was  an  ^£theling,  Adaling  or  Odaller. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  100  note,  In  the  trithing  he 
sees  the  threefold  division  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  Norse 
odallers. 

t  O'dam.  Obs.  Forms :  1-3  flBurn,  3  oflem, 
c<5om,  4  odame.  [OE.  dSvm  =  OFris.  athom, 
OHG.  eidum,  eidam  (MHG.  eidem,  obs.  G.  eidam, 
now  dial.  (dm,  etn,  £dn) :—  OTeut.  *aifmo-z : 
possibly  related  to  *aij>o-z,  OHG.  tid,  OE.  dS, 
OATH.]  A  son-in-law. 

r  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xix.  12  Hjefst  bu  suna  obj>e  dohtra  on 
bisre  byrij  obbe  abum?  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  165  Nis 
pe  gist  siker  of  be  husebonde  . .  Ne  ]K  aldefader  of  hi[s] 
oSem.  c  1205  LAY.  3619  Leir . .  gret  Aganippum :  bat  was  his 
leue  aSum  [£1275  obom].  Ibid1.  23106  Ich  wulle  mid  me 
leden :  Lot  mine  o3em.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3768  Lot 
bat  was  is  obom  bulke  kinges  neueuwas.  13..  K.Alis.x&i 
Octiatus,  Daries'  odame,  After  theose  ostes  he  cam. 

Odd  0>d),  a.  (so.)  and  adv.  Forms:  4-6  ode, 
4-7  odde,  od,  (4  hod,  5  Se.  oyd),  5-  odd.  [ME. 
odde,  a.  ON.  odda-  in  comb,  in  odda-maUr  (ace. 
odda-manri)  third  man,  odd  man,  who  gives  the 
casting  vote,  odda-tala  odd  number,  in  which  odda- 
is  genitive  or  comb,  form  of  oddi  'point,  angle, 
triangle',  whence  'third  or  odd  number'.  The 
root  of  oddi :—  *ozdon-  is  also  that  of  oddr  point, 
spot,  place,  OHG.  art  angle,  point,  place,  OS., 
OFris.  ord,  OE.  ord  point,  tip,  beginning,  origin  :— 
OTeut  "ozdoz ;  but  none  of  the  other  languages 
have  developed  from  '  point '  the  notion  of  '  third 
or  odd  number '. 

The  sense  seems  to  have  been  extended  from  the  third  or 


But  this  development  was  anterior  to  English  use  as  recorded 
in  documents.] 

A.  adj.     I.  With  reference  to  number. 
1.  Of  an  individual :  That  is  one  in  addition  to 
a  pair,  or  remaining  over  after  distribution  or  divi- 
sion into  pairs;  constituting  a  unit  in  excess  of  an 
even  number. 


ODD. 

Odd  wan  (ON.  oddama$r\  the  third  (fifth,  etc.)  man  in 
a  body  of  arbitrators,  a  committee,  etc.,  who,  in  case  of 
a  division  of  opinion,  may  give  the  casting  vote ;  a  thirds- 
man,  an  umpire.  Odd  trick,  in  whist,  the  thirteenth  trick, 
won  by  one  side  after  each  side  has  won  six. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  505  Noe  of  vche  honest  kynde 
nem  out  an  odde  &  heuened  vp  an  auter  &  halted  hit  fayre. 
1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ix.  (Add.  MS.  27944), 
And  synowes  bej>  acounted  in  alle  too  &  gritty  peyre 
&  one  odde  synowe,  1487-8  Burgh  Rec.  Prestivick  21 
Jan.  (1834)32  Thai  batht  tuk  Michel  Masoun  of  A  ire  the 
oyd  man  for  thaim  batht.  1530  TINDALE  Pract,  Prelates 
Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  270  That  six  lords  of  Almany.  .with 
the  King  of  Bohemia  the  seventh,  to  be  the  odd  man  and 
umpire,  should  choose  him  for  ever.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr. 
Forest  68  b,  They  flic  two  a  breast,  and  the  fift  or  odde 
Crane.,  flieth  all  alone  before.  1581  Sc.  Ads  Jus.  VI(\%\$ 
III.  231/1  Quharethrow  his  bines  as  odman  and  owrisman 
commonlie  chosin  be  bath  the  saidis  party's  . .  may  gif  finall 
decisioun.  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-t.  (Arb.)  41  They  talk  (but 
blasphemously  enough)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  President 
of  their  General-Councils,  when  the  truth  is,  the  odd  man 
is  still  the  Holy-Ghost.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  101.  2/1 
The  Party,  .got. .the  Odd  Trick.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav. 
239  Three  to  one  now  on  the  odd  trick.  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Commiv.  I.  v.  62  This  fifth  was  the  odd  man  whose  casting 
vote  would  turn"  the  scale.  1900  FOSTER  Bridge  55  A  player 
should  always  go  over  when  he  has  any  chance  for  the 
odd  trick. 

2.  Of  a  number:    Having  one  left  over   as  re- 
mainder when  divided  by  two  ;  opposed  to  even. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Afatkias)  308  Sa  to  be  in 
nowmyre  ode,  It  wes  nocht  til  fcai  dwelte  with  god  j  for-thy 
he  wald  \>a\  ware  twelfe  ewyn.  c  1430  Art  of  Nombrynge 
(E.E.T.S.)  15  Compt  the  nombre  of  the  figures,  and  wete  yf 
it  be  ode  or  even.  1542  RECORDEO.  Artes(i$j$  170 There 
is  no  iuste  halfe  of  any  odde  number.  1598  SHAKS,  Merry 
/K  v.  i.  3  This  is  the  third  time :  I  hope  good  lucke  lies  in 
odde  numbers.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  /*.  303  Three, 
Seven,  or  Nine  Times ;  as  if  God  delighted  in  an  Odd 
Number.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  80,  in  is  the  half  of  any 
positive  odd  Number.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat,  Mechanic 
516  It  [a  wheel]  in  general  contains  an  odd  number  of  teeth, 

b.  Numbered  with  or  known  by  such  a  number. 
(The  form  of  expression  in  quot.  1575  is  obs. ;  we 
should  now  say  '  an  odd  number  of  dog's  hairs '.) 

i398TREVtsA5arM.  DeP.  -ff.ix.  iv.(MS.  Bodl.)lf.  910/1  An 
euen  motive  ansuerej?  to  an  odde  monej)  and  an  odde  moneja 
to  an  euen  monj>e.  1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  230  Some  haue 
vsed  in  times  past,  to  put  a  dogges  haires  odde  into  an  Ash 
or  Ceruisetree.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  145  If  you 
make  two  such  bodies.. to  run  a  tilt  upon  such  a  line  of 
odd  leastings.  1882  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  25  If  the 
direction-angle  of  one  equals  that  of  the  other  increased  by 
any  odd  multiple  of  v. 

c.  -f  Even  and  odd,  all  included,   without  ex- 
ception, one  and  all ;  f  even  nor  odd,  none  at  all. 
f  for  odd  or  even,  on  any  account;  for  odd  nor  for 
even,  on  no  account.   -\For  even  or  odd :  see  EVEN  a. 
1 5  c.     Evenly  odd,  oddly  odtt :  see  quots. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  (Mathou)  382  How  dar  |>u  Jrane 
for  hod  or  ewyn  fra  J>i  lorde  tak  hyre  to  J>e?  £1440  Syr 
Gowther  285  Speke  no  word,  even  ne  odde.  £1440,  1460, 
1485  [see  EVENO.  15  cj.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  \\\.  def. 
9.  185  A  number  euenly  odde..  is  that  which  an  euen 
number  measureth  by  an  odde  number.  Ibid.  def.  10 
185  b,  A  number  odly  odde  is  that,  which  an  odde  number 
doth  measure  by  an  odde  number.  1796  HUTTON  Math. 
Diet.  I.  450/2  Evenly  Odd  Number. 

d.  Odd  and  (or)  even  (dial,  odds  or  evens) :    a 
game  of  chance  —  even  or  odd  (see  EVEN  a.  1 5  d), 

[i«>$a  HULOET,  Euen  or  odde,  par,  iinpar,  a  game  much 
vsed  now  a  dayes  amonge  chyldren.]  1836  E.  HOWARD 
Rt  Reefer  xii,  Playing  at  pdd-and-even  for  nuts.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn,  Rud^e  xxxvii,  They  presently  fell  to  pitch 
and  toss,  chuckfar thing,  odd  or  even.  1882  Lane.  Gloss  , 
Odd-or-event  a  child's  game,  played  by  holding  in  the 
closed  hand  one  or  two  small  articles,  the  opposing  player 
having  to  guess  the  number. 

e.  -absol.  as  sb.   The  odd,  uneven  number. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  iii[i.J  (Arb.)  85  Your 
ordinarie  rimers  vse  very  much  their  measures  in  the  odde 
as  nine  and  eleuen.  Ibid.  86  This  sort  of  composition  in 
the  odde  I  like  not.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  328  Just 
as  the  odd  is  a  part  of  number,  and  number  is  a  more 
extended  notion  than  the  odd. 

3.  Used  in  numeration  to  denote  a  remainder  or 
numerical  surplus  over  and  above  a  *  round  number  * 
(as  of  units  over  tens,  dozens,  or  scores) ;  and  thus 
becoming  virtually  an  indefinite  cardinal  number 
of  lower   denomination   than   the  round  number 
named. 

a.  in  phr.  and  odd  preceding  the  sb.  qualified. 
13. .  B.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  426  Of  |»e  len>e  of  Noe  lyf  to  lay 

a  lei  date,  pe  sex  hundreth  of  his  age  &  none  odde  ?erez. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron^  Hen.  VI,  166  b,  Had  contynued  in 
the  English  possession,  from  the  yere  of  our  Lord  .JM.lv. 
which  is  .iii.  C.  and  od  yeres.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
in.  v.  (1886)  36  Bodin  confirmeth  them  with  an  hundred  and 
odd  lies.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2356/4  With  200  and  odd 
Pounds.  1748  Ansons  Voy.  \\.  \.  109  Two  hundred  and 
odd  men.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit,  i.  29  Go  into  ecstasies 
over  the  eighty  and  odd  pigeons. 

b.  and  odd,  following  the  sb.     arch,  or  Obs. 
1399  LANGI..  Rick.  Reticles  Prol.  68  They  shall  [fynde] 

ffele  fTawtis,  ffoure  score  and  odde.  c  1460  Towncley  Myst. 
iii.  57  Sex  hundreth  yeris  &  od  haue  I, .  .In  erth,  ..  liffyd. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  120  The  nomber  whiche 
departed . .  were . .  five  hundreth  horsemen  and  odde  wel  and 
warlike.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  134  Distant  sixtie 
miles  and  odde.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  10  Full  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  years  and  odde. 

c.  without  and  (chiefly  after  tens). 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  i.  96  Eightie  odde  yeeres  of 
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sorrow  haue  I  scene.  1660  BOYLE  Nav  E.vp.  rhys,  Mcch. 
xxv.  203  Forty  odde,  if  not  fifty  £re*t  bubbles  of  Air.  1703 
MARLBOROUUH  Lett.  *  /?/'*/•  (1845)  I.  170  We  have  fifty  odd 
of  our  troops  taken.  1793  JEKFKKSON  Writ.  (1850)  IV.  75 
Fleeced  of  seventy  odd  dollars.  1885  Laiu  Times  LXXI  A. 
159/1  The  1300  odd  pages,  .contain  much  of  extreme  value. 
d.  cllipt.  denoting  age,  the  word  'years'  being 
understood,  colloq. 

1845  Moon  Faithless  Sally  Brown  xvii,  His  death,  which 
happen 'd  in  his  berth,  At  forty-odd  befell.  i86a'l"HAi:KKKAV 
Wks.  (1872)  X.  223  At  sixty  odd,  love,  most  of  the  ladies  of 
thy  orient  race  have  lost  the  bloom  of  youth. 

4.  Used  to  denote  a  surplus  over  a  definite  sum, 
or  a  remainder  of  lower  denomination  of  money, 
weight,  or  measure. 

138*  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  268  Of  twelve  monethes  me 
wanted  one,  And  odde  days  nyen  or  ten.  1613  PURCKAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  806  The  Mexicans  divided  the  yeare  into 
eightecne  moneths,  ascribing  to  each  twentie  dayes,  so  that 
the  five  odde  dayes  were  excluded.  I7aa  Dt;  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  90  It  was  221.  6$</, ;  a».  I  had  been  to  fetch,  and 
the  odd  money  was  my  own  before.  1873  HALE  In  His 
A'rtw*  i.  i  He  would  relax  his  hold  on  the  odd  sols  and 
deniers. 

fb.  and  odd  Q\  odd  (denoting  an  indefinite  num- 
ber) qualifying  a  sb.  of  lower  denomination.  06s, 
or  arch. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  IP,  32  b,  When  he  had  reigned 
.xiii.  yeres,  v.  monthes  and  odde  daies.  1603  PETOWE  Stanzas 
in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848),  Three  thousand  and  od  hundred 
clowds  appere.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  43  It  U  in 
the  latitude  of  twenty  two  degrees,  odde  minutes  north. 
1714  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  5213/4,  n  Foot  odd  Inches  in  the 
Hold.  i8j3  SIR  R,  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  1. 434  Thirty-eight 
thousand  odd  hundred  infantry,  two  thousand  odd  hundred 
cavalry. 

f  c.  (and)  odd  money ^  denoting  a  surplus  sum 
of  lower  denomination.  Obs. 

147*  JOHN  PASTON  m  P.  Lett.  III.  48  Your  byll  a  lone 
drawvtn  iiij  mark  and  ode  monye.  1550  EDW.  VI  Jml.  Rem. 
(Roxb.)  267  The  det  of  thirty  thousand  pound  and  ode 
money  was  put  over  an  yere.  1689  WOOD  Life  8  June 
(O.H.S.)  III.  304  [They]  broke  as  many  windows  as  came 
to  7//.  and  od  money.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  93 
Pay  the  Thirty-five  Pounds  odd  Money..  ;and  the  remain- 
ing Four  Pounds  odd  will  be  a  little  Fund  . .  towards  the 
Childrens  Schooling. 

d.  A  surplus  of  lower  denomination  of  money, 
weight,  or  measure  (as  in  b  and  c)  is  now  ex- 
pressed simply  by  adding  odd. 

174*  [see  c].      1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faith/,  ii.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition  and  sale  amounted  to  47/.  odd.    1893 
Law  Times  Rep.  LXVII.  52/2  It  was  orally  agreed  ..  that 
the  amount  of  such  costs  should  be  taken  at  6j/.  odd. 
II.  Transferred  senses. 

5.  That  exists   or   stands   alone;   single,    sole, 
solitary,   singular.      Now   only  dial.     ^  By  odd, 
separately,  by  itself,  alone  (obs.\     \All  and  odd, 
all   and   each,    one  and   all   (ot>s.}.     An  odd  one 
(north,  dial.)  a  single  one,  one  only. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  4614  Long  pyles.. 
dide  pey  make ;  ffaste  yn  Temese  dide  pey  hem  stake,  . . 
Ageyn  f  e  schipes  stod  ilkon  od.  <  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xx. 
(Biasing)  140  Say  nocht  of  godis,  bot  of  god,  Fore  bat  word 
afferis  ay  be  ode.  c  1510  MORE  PICKS  Wks.  28  As  he  [God] 
in  soueraine  dignitie  is  odde,  So  will  he  in  loue  no  parting 
felowes  haue.  1556  LADDER  Tractate  165  Cause  }our 
prechours,  all  and  od,  Trewlie  sett  furth  the  wourd  of  God. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Odd,  adj.  single.  1876  Mid.  Yorks. 
Gloss.,  Odd-house^  single  dwelling,  amid-land,  always  gets 
this  name.  1877  Af.  W.  Line.  Gloss.*  Odd,  . .  single,  lonely. 
./Odd  kitlin,  puppy,  pig,  chicken,  stocking1  &c.  1888 
Sheffield  Gl.*  Odd,  lonely.  '  An  odd  house  ', '  an  odd  place '. 

1 6.  Singular  in  valour,  worth, merit,  or  eminence; 
unique,  remarkable;  distinguished,  famous,  re- 
nowned; rare,  choice.  Obs.  (Compared  odder ^ 
odilest.} 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4097  With  Eleuon  od  shippes  abill  to 
werre.  Ibid.  4165  So  oa  men  in  armys,  &  egur  to  fight. 
a  1400-50  Alexander.  189  Ane  of  be  oddist  Emperours  of  be 
werde.  Ibid.  2121  pe  honouris  of  bat  odd  clerke  Homore 
J»egrcte.  Ibid.  3783  Kyngporrus.  .efthadassemblid  Anojrire 
ost  of  odmen  him  eft  on  to  ride,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Sc/wlcw. 
ii.  (Arb.)  ioi  For  pur  tyme,  the  odde  man  to  performe  all 
three  perfitlie.. is,  in  my  poore  opinion, lohaunesSturmius. 
1570  DEK  Math.  Pref.  20  A  Gentleman  (which.. for  skill 
in  the  Mathematicall  Sciences  and  Languages  is  the  Od 
man  of  this  land).  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  38/2  He 
would  .  .haue  beene  . .  knowne  for  as  od  a  gentleman  . .  as 
ante  in  the  English  pale  of  Ireland.  1592  MONTGOMERY 
Misc.  Poems  Iv.  3  Good  Robert  Scot.  .Vho,  vhill  thou  livd, 
for  honestie  wes  od.  1611  CoTGR.,Ke&ras,  Vn  entendemcnt 
rt  double  rebras,  an  odde  head,  a  notable  wit,  a  terrible 
pate,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Wales  (1662)  34  He  was  an 
Odde  man  indeed,  for  all  the  Popish  party  could  not  match 
him  with  his  equal  in  Learning  and  Religion.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  249  Where  were  many  Neat  Tombs; 
but  the  Oddest,  because  New,  was  one  beset  with  Young 
Cypress  Trees. 

t7.  Not  even,  accordant,  or  conformable;  un- 
even, unequal,  discrepant,  diverse,  different.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  COM/.  III.  138 The  word  under  the  coupe  of 
hevene  Set  every  thing  or  odde  or  evene.  1542  UDALL 
Erasm,  Apofih.  162  b,  How  ferrc  odde  those  persones  are 
from  the  nature  of  this  prince.  1551  HADDON  E.vh,  Recent. 
in  Furnivall  Ballads  I.  330  Lorde  \  that  their  lyves  were 
nothing  od  Vnto  their  sayengc  that  they  tell  \  1556  ROBINSON 
tr.  Morels  Utopia  ted.  2)  Transl.  to  Rdr.,  The  successe  and 
our  interne  proue  thinges  farre  odde.  1596  ROYDON  Elegy 
on  Sidney's  Astrophel  v,  Upon  the  branches  of  those  trees, 
The  airie-winged  people  sat,  Distinguished  in  od  degrees, 
One  sort  is  this,  another  that. 

t  b.  Not  even  or  '  square  %  having  a  balance  on 
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the  wrong  side.  To  be  odd  with,  to  fail  of  being 
'even'  or  'quits'  with.  Cf.  KVENH.  10,  loc.  Obs. 

1450  70  (i^ltigros  ff  Gaii'.  734  Than  said  bernys  bald,.. 
We  sal  evin  that  is  od,  or  end  \\\  the  pane,    a  15*9  SKI  •• 
Ant.  GarrtfscAf  Wks.  1843  I.  120,  1  caste  me  nat  to  be  od 
With  neylhyr  of  yow  tcwyne. 

fc.  At  variance  or  strife;  at  odd*  (tttt'MV  rare. 

136*  HKYWOOD  Prov.  ft  Epigr.  IQI  Thrift  and  thou  art  od. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  IV.  v.  265  The  general!  Mate  I  feare, 
Can  scarce  intreat  you  to  be  odde  with  him. 

8.  Extraneous  or  additional  to  what  is  reckoned 
or  taken  into  account ;  hence,  That  is  not,  or  cannot 
be,  reckoned,  included,  or  co-ordinated  with  other 
things ;  not  belonging  to  any  particular  total,  set, 
or  group  ;  not  forming  part  of  a  regular  series ;  un- 
connected ;  irregular ;  casual.     Also,  in  weakened 
sense,  merely  conveying  a  notion  of  indefmiteness 
or   fortuity,  esp.  with  indef.    adjs.,   as   some  odd 
(=  'some  Or  other'),  any  odd  (  =  'any  chance', 
'any  stray").      Odd  ends,  odd  things,  odds  and 
ends  (see  ODDS  si.  7). 

a  1450  MVKC  198  Loke  also  they  make  non  odde  weddynge. 
it  1500  .1/5.  Astttttole  344_  (Bodl.)  1C  22  Thus  shall  thou  bryng 
in  pi  odde  drawghtes  in  cas  bu  be  a  drawght  behyndo. 
1567  HAKMAN  Caveat  62  There  sekinge  aboute  for  odde 
endes,  the]  at  length  foundealytle  whystell  of  syluer.  1577 
HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)  i.  150  Bridales,  purifications 
of  women,  and  such  od  meetings.  1577  tr._  Bullinger1* 
Decades  (159?)  286  Vnhoneste  sparing  of  euerie  odd  halfe- 
penie.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  Ill,  i.  hi.  337  Odde  old  \Q<\ 
(i  597)  old  odde]  ends,  stolne  forth  of  holy  writ.  1656  COWLEY 
Pindar.  Odes,  Brutus  v,  When  we  see  perish  thus  by  odd 
Events,  III  men,  and  wretched  Accidents,  The  best  Cause. 
a  1700  PLUME  Life  Bf.  Hacket  (1865)  137  He  often  said., 
many  years  before  his  death,  that  some  odd  October  would 
part  us.  1707  W.  Ft- NNF.Ll.  Voy.  round  World  33  This 
second  Prize,  after  we  had  taken  out  a  few  odd  Things,  was 
..dUinist.  1749  FIKLDING  Tom  Jotus  xn.  ix.  heading, 
Containing  little  more  than  a  few  odd  observations.  1821 
CLARK  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  131  Odd  rain-drops  damp'd  his  face. 
1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  nfCold  i,  They  had  come  to  see  what 
odd  pence  they  could  pick  up.  1885  Almondbury  Clou. 
s.v.,  An  odd  child  is  an  illegitimate  child. 

b.  Of  a  place  :  Situated  apart  from  the  general 
body  of  places ;  out  of  the  way  ;  in  phr.  odd  corner 
(angle)  (see  CORNER  rf.1  6),  and  dial. 

1576  FLEMING  Paiufl.  Efist.  402  Being  but  a  private  man, 
and  shutt  up  close  in  an  odde  corner.  1581  STANYHURST 
sEfteis  I.  (Arb.)  38  Vs  to  this  od  corner  thee  wynd  tempestuus 
hurled.  1610  SHAKS.  Tcinf.  I.  ii.  223  In  an  odde  Angle  of 
the  Isle,  1631  WKEVER  A  tic.  Fun.  Aftrn.  645  He  was  con* 
strained  to.  .seeke  odde  corners  for  his  safety.  1831  TENNY- 
SON  Miller's  D.  68  From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain. 

c.  Of  an  interval  of  time :   Occurring  casually 
between  times  of  fixed  occupation. 

1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  100/2  They  may  have 
easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.  1819 
ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  £//ir  (1844)  I.  ii.  61,  I  fear  I .  .do  not 
make  the  most  of  all  the  odd  five  and  ten  minutes'  spaces 
which  I  get  in  the  course  of  the  day.  1853  LYTTON  My 
Novel  v.  vii,  He.. bought  a  'Peerage',  and  it  became  his 
favourite  study  at  odd  quarters  of  an  hour.  1893  JESSOPP 
Stud,  fy  Recluse  Pref.  9  The  great  teachers  arc  not  they 
who  pick  up  their  knowledge  at  odd  moments. 

d.  Not  forming  part  of  a  regular  course  of  work, 
as  odd  job,  a  casual  disconnected  piece  of  work. 
Hence  odd-jobber,  odd-job  man,  one  who  does  odd 
jobs,  and  similarly  odd  man,  lad,  hand,  etc. 

1859  DICKENS  T.  Tivo  Cities  n.  i,  Outside  Tellson's . .  was  an 
odd-job  man.  18..  MRS.  STOFFORD  Pilot's  Wife,  Pottering 
..about  the  house,  and  finding  little  odd  jobs  to  attend  to. 
187^  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Odd  jots,  various  small  things  on 
a  farm,  or  in  a  large  household,  which  require  doing,  but 
belong  to  no  person's  regular  work.  >886  H.  F.  LESTER 
Under  two  Fig  Trees  oo  All  that  the  odd-jobber  did  was  to 
stack  the  soil.  1891  W.  S.  GILBERT  Foggerty's  Fairy  161 
A  chambermaid  and  a  nondescript  odd-man  constituted  her 
staff  of  assistants.  1804  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  OddJaddy, 
a  boy  kept  on  farms  to  do  odd .  ..jobs,  such  as  carting  turnips, 
manure,  etc.  The  horse  he  drives  b  called  the  odd-horse  ; 
his  cart  the  odd-cart,  etc. 

e.  Forming  part  of  an  incomplete  pair  or  set. 
1746  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  105  Calling  odd  man  '. 

as  the  hackney  chairmen  do  when  they  want  a  partner. 
«7S7  MILLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  108  It  melted  ..  a  pair  of 
sheepshears,  and  some  odd  brass  buckles  and  candlesticks 
that  lay  on  the  wall.  1764  FOOTE  Patron  l.  (1781)  25  With 
what  stock  did  you  trade  Y  I  can  give  you  the  catalogue. . . 
Two  odd  volumes  of  Swift :  the  Life  of  Moll  Flanders  [etc.). 
1851  MAYHEW  Lo»d.  Labour  I.  229  Sellers  of  odd  numbers 
of  periodicals  and  broadsheets.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iii, 
Odd  volumes  of  dismal  books. 

t  f.  Extra ;  given  over  and  above.     Obs. 
1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  185, 1  will  win  for  him  if  I  can  :  if 
not,  lie  gaine  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odde  hits. 
1601  indPt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  1.  iii.  349  You  shall  haue 
40  shillings  and  an  odde  pottle  of  wine. 

9.  Differing  in  character  from  what  is  ordinary, 
usual,  or  normal ;  out  of  the  ordinary  course;  extra- 
ordinary, strange.     (Compared  odder,  oddest.) 

<ii59»  H.  SMITH  Strut.  Wks.  1866  II.  84  Amongst  the 
heathen  they  had  many  odd  conceits.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas. 
for  J/.v.L6i  If  she  be  mad. .Her  madnesse  hath  the  oddest 
frame  of  sense.  1679  L.  ADDISON  i st  iV.  Mahumedism  A  ij  b, 
Though  many  odde  things  are  here  set  down  of  this 
Impostcr,  yet  they  arc  all  own'd  by  his  Sectaries.  1711 
ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  72  T  i  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Club.  So  very  odd  a  Title  raised  my  curiosity.  177* 
T.  SIMPSON  Vermin-Killer  i,  Some  may  think  it  odd  for 
;i  man  lo  sit  down  and  write  on  so  trifling  a  subject  as 
vermin.  1851  Miss  MITFOKD  in  L'Estrange  Lift 
243  An  odd  circumstance  is  that  the  oak-wvej  this  year  an 
falling  as  soon  as  those  of  the  elm.  1868  FRLLMAN  MM* 
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Com/.  II.  ix.  333  note,  It  ii  odd  that  they  are  not  ipoken  of 
Mod.   I  know  tornelhing  Mill  odder  than  that 

b.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. :   Strange  in 
behaviour  or  appearance ;  peculiar ;  eccentric. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  15  He  »  too  picked,  too  tpruc*. 
loo  affected,  too  odde,  u  it  were.  1599  -  Much  Ad,  nU. 
72  So  odde,  and  from  all  faihions,  A*  Beatrice  it.  1679  1. 
ADDISON  ist  St.  Mahumedism  33  Going  up  and  down  after 
an  odd  distracted  manner.  1711  STEEL*  Sftcl.  NO.MPI 
An  odd  Fellow,  whose  Face  I  have  often  teen  at  the  Play. 
BOOM  gave  me  the  following  Letter.  1741  FIELDING  Con. 
versation  Wks.  1784 IX.  369  One  of  these[phuoiopbenl,when 
he  appears,  .among  us,  is  distinguished,  .by  the  name  of  an 
odd  fellow.  1796  NELSON  18  Aug.  in  Nicolas  ft/if.  (1845) 
II.  243  Maurice  Suckling,  .may  be  odd,  but  I  believe  none 
will  dp  more  real  good  with  the  estate.  itteOuiDA  Martmma 
I.  38  The  village  people  thought  her  odd,  and  were  a  little 
afraid  of  her. 

c.  Of  material  things:   Strange  in  appearance, 
fantastic,  grotesque. 

1613-39  I.  JONES  tn  Leoni  Palladia'!  Anhit.  (1742)  II.  50 
This  Basement .  .does  well  enough  ;  not  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing odd.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy,  I.  517  He  busied  himself  in 
making  a  Chest  with  4  boards.  ..It  was  but  an  ill  shaped 
odd  thing.  1838  Murray's  HandM.  ff.  Germ.  484  In  the 
garden  of  the  chateau  is  an  odd,  many-sided  building, 
resembling  a  Chinese  temple.  1858  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II. 
66  It  is  the  oddest  carriage  in  the  world. 

B.  id.  (elliptical  use  of  the  adj.) 

a.  An  odd  thing  ;  that  which  is  odd.    b.  Golf. 
(See  quot.  1881.)     c.  dial,  A  small  point  of  land 
(=  ON.  aldi,  Oitdr.} 

1630  GALT  Lawrie  T.  n.  vii.  (1849)  63,  I  have  now  and 
then  meddled  with  an  odd  or  an  end.  1833  MACAULAV  Ess., 
H.  Waif  ale  11887)  288  With  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful 
Walpple  had  nothing  to  do . .  the  Odd  was  his  peculiar 
domain.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Odd,  n.  a  small  point  of 
land  or  promontory ;  as  '  Green  Odd  '.  1881  Golfer  s  Hand- 
book 35  (Jam.  Suppl.)  (i)  'An  odd  ',  'two  odds',  etc  per 
hole,  means  the  handicap  given  to  a  weak  opponent  by 
deducting  one,  two,  etc.  strokes  from  his  total  every  hole. 
(2)  To  have  played  '  the  odd '  is  to  have  played  one  stroke 
more  than  your  adversary.  1900  H'estm.  Go*.  8  Nov.  10/3 
Mr.  Douglas  Knglish  contributes  an  interesting  preface  on 
'  The  Photography  of  the  Odd  ',  with  some  excellent  pictures 
— tree  frog,  caterpillar,  dormouse,  and  so  on. 

C.  adv.  and  (juasi-a<iz>. 

fL  In  a  singular  or  unusual  degree,  extraor- 
dinarily, eminently ;  absolutely,  completely.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7466  His  armour  was  od  good.  Ibid. 
10839  Pantasilia..That  honerable  Ector  od  myche  louyt. 
Ibid.  9597  Dcmbus..Pletid  vnto  Paris.. Whether  the  Duke 
were  od  dede.  c  145°  Merlin  159  These  kynges  were  odde 
noble  knyghtes. 

2.  qasai-aiiv.  in  various  senses  :  see  the  adj. 

1567  P.  BEVKRLEY  Verses  in  Fenttm't  Traf.  Disc.,  Wberin 
he  lives  so  odde  from  right  and  lawe.  1579  E.  HAKE  Afii'cs 
out  of  Poules  Chnrfhyarde  vi,  I  meanc  professors  of  the 
trueth,  How  far  yet  live  they  od  !  l6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  I.  v.  170 
How  strange  or  odde  so  ere  I  beare  my  selfe.  1876  '  P. 
PYPER  '  Mr.  Gray  and  Neighbours,  '  We  lives  odd,  yer 
honour,  in  a  tent '.  '  Living  odd  ' . .  means  in  Marshland 
phraseology  living  in  a  house  standing  by  itselC 

D.  Comb. 

1.  General  comb,  of  the  adj.:   a.  parasynthctic, 
as  (sense  2)  odd-numbered,  -toed  adjs. ;    (sense  9) 
odd-conceiled \\odd-ceited],  -humoured,  -mannered, 
-peaked,  -shaped,  -sighted  adjs. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  u.  vii.  46  He  knit  it  vp  in  silken 
strings,  With  twentie  *od-conceited  irue-loue  knots.  1641 
UXOMK  JoviallCrew  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  423,  I  have  beard 
much  of  this  old  od-ceited  Justice  Clack.  1665  NEEDHAM 
Mcd.  Medicinal  If  an  'odd-humorM  disease  happen.  1881 
Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  235  Placing  two  settlers  on  homesteads 
on  each  even-numbered  section  and  also  two  settlers  on  each 
"odd-numbered  section.  1774  GOLOSH.  Nat.  Hist.  VI. 
203  A  number  of  *odd  shaped  animals.  1690  BtNTLEY 
/'//,(/.  505  What  an  *odd  sighted  Examiner  I  have  to  deal 
with;  that.. can  see  in  Books  what  never  was  there.  1871 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  424  The  hind  feet  are  'odd-toed. 

b.  the  adj.  or  adv.  with  a  pple.,  as  odd-contrived, 
-looking,  -sounding,  -thinking,  -turned  adjs. 

<ii68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  127  If  he  delighteth  in  'odd 
contrived  phancies.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  99  This 
'odd-looking  animal.  1670  EACHAHD  Cant.  Clergy  45  Such 
far-fetch'd  and  'odd-sounding  expressions.  1717  PRIOR 
Alma  in.  47  Some  'odd  thinking  youth.  Less  friend  to 
doctrine  than  to  truth.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  47  He  had  an  'odd- 
turned  mind,  and  a  bad  heart. 

2.  Special  comb. :  odd-and-endi;.,  promiscuous, 
miscellaneous,  consisting  of  odds  and  ends  :   see 
ODDS  7 ;  odd-come-short,  a  short  length  of  cloth 
forming  the  end  of  a  piece ;  an  odd  remainder  or 
fragment ;  //.  odds  and  ends ;  odd-come-shortly, 
some  day  or  other  in  the  near  future ;  odd-horse, 
odd-man-out,  modes  of  singling  out,  by  tossing 
or  the  like,  one  person  from  among  three  or  more,  to 
perform  some  part,  pay  the  reckoning  (hence  logo 
the  odd  man),  etc. ;  odd-man-wins,  a  gambling 
game  in  which  three  toss  coins,  and  the  one  who 
tosses  with  a  different  result  from  the  two  others, 
wins;  odd-mark,  '  that  portion  of  the  arable  land 
of  a  farm  set  apart  for  a  particular  crop,  a 
comes  in  order  of  rotation  under  the  customary 
cultivation  of  the  farm'  (Miss  Jackson  Shrepsh 
Word-bk?) ;  odd-pinnate  a..,  pinnate  (as  a  It 
with  an  odd  terminal  leaflet,  imparipinnate. 

also  ODDFKI.IOW,  Ui.mvoJiAN. 

,863  N.  MACLEOD  /f«««.  IhsklaH.I  I'ar.ih  .»•  A  "£l<: 
worldofi.sown.towhkh  wandcnns  p.p",,  pamh  fooU.. 
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with  all  sorts  of  *odd-and-end  characters  came.  1836  T. 
HOOK  G.  Gurncy  III.  316  Some  supplementary  parcels,  and 
what  elderly  ladies  in  country  towns  call '  *  odd-come-shorts '. 
1873  RHODA  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I.  79  A  dinner-party  ..a 
squire  or  two,  a  squiress  or  two,  a  curate  or  two— such  odd- 
come-shorts  as  can  be  got  together.. at  briefest  notice.  1876 
—  Joan  (1877)  46  An  old  laurel  tree,  into  which  every  odd- 
come-short  that  the  family  has  not  known  where  else  to 
deposit.. has  been  put.  1738  SWIFT  Polite  Convers.  i,  Col. 
Miss,  when  will  you  be  married?  Miss,  One  of  these  *odd- 
come-shortly 's,  colonel.  1821  SCOTT  Lett.  II.  no,  I  will 
write  her  a  long  letter  one  of  these  odd-come-shortlys.  1801 
Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  115  No  cards,  dice,  *odd-horse,  or 
tossing-up  to  be  permitted.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop 
xxxvi,  Going  the  *odd  man  or  plain  Newmarket  for  fruit, 
ginger  beer.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  2_  Feb.  128/2  The  good  luck 
which  attends  us  in  the  political  '  *odd-man-out '  game. 
1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  5  Dec.  6/1  At  coin-spinning  the 
game  generally  played  is  '  *odd  man  wins '.  1805  DUN- 
COMBE  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agrlc.  Soc.  (1853)  XIV.  II.  455  Nearly 
one  third  of  the  arable  land  is  constantly  under  the  culture 
of  wheat,  and  that  third,  during  its  preparation  for  the  seed, 
is  termed  the  *odd  mark.  1855  Hid.  XVI.  n.  557  Sup- 
posing his  oddmark  of  wheat  about  20  acres.. he  sacrificed 
the  full  amount  of  the  half  year's  rent. 
tOdd,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ODD<Z.]  trans.  To 
make  odd  or  irregular  (in  quot.  in  reference  to 
syncopation). 

1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mas.  89  The  third  is  a  driulng  waie 
in  two  crotchets  and  a  minime,  but  odded  by  a  rest,  so  that 
it  neuer  commeth  euen  till  the  close. 
Odder,  compar.  of  ODD  a. ;  obs.  form  of  OTHEB. 
O'ddfe:llow,  Odd -fellow.  [A  fanciful 
appellation :  cf.  ODD  a.  9  b.]  A  member  of  a 
society,  fraternity,  or  'order',  organized  under  this 
name,  with  initiatory  rites,  mystic  signs  of  recogni- 
tion, and  various  '  degrees '  of  dignity  and  honour, 
for  social  and  benevolent  purposes,  especially  that 
of  rendering  assistance  to  members  in  sickness, 
distress,  or  other  need. 

The  name  '  Odd  Fellows '  appears  to  have  been  originally 
assumed  by  local  clubs  formed  in  various  parts  of  England 
during  the  iSth  c.  for  convivial  and  social  purposes,  usually 
with  rites  of  initiation,  passwords,  and  secret  ceremonies, 
supposed  to  imitate  those  of  Freemasonry.  Associations  of 
these  clubs  were  formed  from  time  to  time  for  purposes  of 
mutual  recognition ;  of  which  that  styled  the  '  Independent 
Order  of  Oddfellows,  Manchester  Unity',  formed  about 
1813,  has  grown  into  a  vast  organization,  having  local 
branches  or  '  lodges '  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  some  foreign 
countries.  Besides  this,  there  are  numerous  smaller  societies 
of  the  same  'order'  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies; 
a  distinct  federation  also  exists  in  the  United  States,  which, 
beginning  in  1819  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  Union, 
separated  from  it  in  1842,  and  is  now  a  great  and  important 
organization. 

1811  Lex-Bal.,  Odd  Fellows,  a  convivial  society;  the 
introduction  to  the  most  noble  grand,  arrayed  in  royal  robes, 
is  well  worth  seeing  at  the  price  of  becoming  a  member. 
1854  THOREAU  Walden  viii.  (1886)  170  Men  will.. if  they 
can,  constrain  him  to  belong  to  their  desperate  odd-fellow 
society.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Sept.  8/2  A  great  gathering 
of  Oddfellows  was  held  last  evening  at  the  Masons'  Hall 
tavern.. to  welcome  the  grand  master  of  the  Manchester 
Unity.  1887  Scotsman  16  May  6/5  A  General  Council  Meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Order  of  Oddfellows'  Friendly  Society 
was  held  on  Saturday  at  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
Hence  O  dclfe  llowship,  the  status  of  an  Odd- 
fellow; the  principles  and  organization  of  the 
'Oddfellows'. 

1871  Daily  News  30  June,  I  am  forgetting  that  some  of 
my  readers  are,  perhaps,  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  Odd- Fellowship.  1883  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  36/1  On 
its  institution  in  Manchester,  the  main  purpose  of  Odd- 
fellowship  was  declared  by  its  laws  to  be, '  to  render  assist- 
ance to  every  brother  who  may  apply  through  sickness, 
distress,  or  otherwise,  if  he  be  well  attached  to  the  King  and 
government,  and  faithful  to  the  Order  '. 

Oddish  (fdij),  a.  [f.  ODD  a.  +  -ISH1.]  Some- 
what odd  or  peculiar. 

1705  ROWE  Biter  11.  i,  Such  a  scurvy,  abominable,  .oddish 
..kind  of  a  Husband.  iSia  Metropolis  I.  212  Some  oddish 
coincidences  occurred  in  the  theatre.  1854  Fraser's  Mag. 
XLIX.  292  He's  odd-ish,  and  quite  unlike  other  people. 

Oddity  !>diti).    [f.  ODD  a.  +  -ITY.] 
1.   The   quality   or   character   of  being   odd   or 
peculiar  ;  peculiarity,  strangeness,  singularity. 
1750  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones  Pref.,  All  Manner  of 


life  so  intolerable  as  pretending  to  think  differently  from 
other  people.  1888  FRITH  Aulobiog.  III.  vi.  144  The 
oddity  of  the  situation  seemed  to  strike  both  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  An  odd  characteristic  or  trait,  a  peculiarity. 

1713  STEEI.E  Guardian  No.  144  r>  i  Our  very  street- 
beggars  are  not  without  their  peculiar  oddities.  1826 
DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  n.  xv,  All  people  have  their  oddities. 
1877  DOWDEN  Shaks.  Prim.  v.  48  Love's  Labour  Lost  is., 
a  comedy  of  oddities  of  dialogue. 

3.  a.  An  odd  or  peculiar  person. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  xlv.  (1804)  309  This  ridiculous 
oddity  danced  up  to  the  table  at  which  we  sat.  1873  BLACK 
Pr.  Thule  xii.  180  He  did  not  wish  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  having  married  an  oddity. 

b.  Something  odd  or  peculiar ;  a  fantastic,  gro- 
tesque, or  strange-looking  object ;  a  strange  event. 

1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  49  When  any  oddity 
took  place  in  the  town,  such  as  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  or 
a  ridiculous  love-suit.  1840  Miss  MULOCK  Ogilvies  iv,  Hugh 
..had  often  glanced  half-contemptuously  at  the  various 
oddities  which  decorated  the  chamber  of  the  old  politician. 


Oddlegs.     [ODD  A-  7-]  =  JENNY  6. 

Yorkshire  Correspondent^  The  tools  called  Jennies  are 
sometimes  called  oddlegs  or  mojfs.  They  are  compasses 
with  one  bent  leg. 

O  ddlike,  a,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  ODD  a. 
+  -LIKE.]  Odd-looking. 

1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  in,  v,  An  odd-like  wife, 
they  said,  that  saw  A  moupin  runkled  granny.  1813  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xxxix,  Is  not  it  an  odd-like  thing  that  ilka  wauf 
carle  in  the  country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  the  house 
of  Ellangowan  is  without  male  succession  ?  ityftNortkitmbld. 
Gloss.,  Oddlike,  oddishlike^  odd-looking. 

Oddly  O'dli),  adv.  [f.  ODD  a.  +  -LYS.]  ln 
an  odd  manner. 

L  In  reference  to  number  :  Not  evenly  ;  in  oddly 
even,  oddly  odd:  see  EVEN  a.  15  c,  ODD  A.  2  c. 

'674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1606)  5  Even  Numbers  Oddly,  these 
may  be  parted  into  equal  halves,  but  the  halves  will  be  odd. 

f  2.  Singly,  solely,  alone.  Obs, 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  /*.  B.  923  J?ou  art  oddely  byn  one  out  of 
HS  fylbe. 

1 3.  Singularly ;  remarkably ;  nobly,  rarely, 
choicely.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  698,  I  compast  hem  a  kynde  crafte 
. .  &  amed  hit  in  myn  ordenaunce  oddely  dere.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  6859  So  odly  J>at  foght,  That  the  grekes  gaf 
bake.  1-1425  St.  Christina  iii.  in  Anglia  VII J.  120/40  pen 


was  I  odly  mery.    1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1624  Thy  wordes 
&  my  mynde  odly  well  agree.      1541  ELI 
Cutting  an  odly  great  pomegranate. 


4.  In  an  uneven,  irregular,  or  incongruous  manner; 
•)•  so  as  not  to  be  even  or  equally  balanced  (pts.")  ; 
irregularly  ;  in  a  haphazard  way. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  #  Jul.  11.  v.  61  How  odly  thou  repli'st  : 
Your  Loue  saies  like  an  honest  Gentleman  :  Where  is  your 
Mother?  1596  —  Merch.  V.  I.  ii.  79  How  odly  he  is  suited. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  166  In  Persia.  .Justice 
is  so  odly  ballanced.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarcft,,  Rich.  II, 
ccxcv,  Nothing  comes  odly  in  ;  but  from  a  fixt  Determina- 
tion, all  things  Rise  or  Fall.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884) 
192  People.,  who  having  no  Subsistence  or  Habitation.. 
liv'd  oddly.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  89  Pattering 
acorns  oddly  drop. 

5.  In   an    extraordinary,   unusual,   or   peculiar 
manner  ;  strangely  ;  fantastically,  grotesquely. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  197  How  odly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  aske  my  childe  forgiuenesse?  1673  RAY  Journ.  L(r.v 
C.  28  A  Japan  Letter,  odly  painted.  1713  BERKELEY  Hylas 
AT  Phil.  i.  Wks.  1871  I.  271,  I  profess  it  sounds  oddly,  to  say 
that  sugar  is  not  sweet,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  44 
How  oddly  beauties  will  behave  1  1877  BLACK  Green  Past, 
xxiv.  (1878)  190  Oddly  enough  he  seemed  to  take  a  greater 
interest  than  ever  in  the  Von  Rosens. 

b.  Often  hyphened  to  pples.  used  attrib. 
01704  LOCKE  (J.),  Some  oddly-shaped  fetus.     1863  KING- 
LAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  302  The  most  strenuous  adver- 
saries of  this  oddly-fated  Prince.    1870  DOWDEN  Southey  v. 
136  The  oddly-assorted  pair  met  in  Taylor's  house.     1886 
E.  S.  MORSE  Jap.  Homes  vi.  275  Oddly-shaped  stones. 
Odd-man:  see  ODD  A.  i,  6,  8  d,  D.  2. 
Odd-me-dod,  dial.  corr.  of  HODMANDOD. 
1880  JEFFERIES  Greene  Feme  F.  257  There,  you  great 
odd-me-dods  —  you  don't  know  what  it  is  1 

Oddments  (>'dments),  si.  pi.  [f.  ODD  a.  + 
-MENT.]  Odd  articles,  items,  fragments,  or  remnants  ; 
odds  and  ends  ;  esp.  articles  belonging  to  broken  or 
incomplete  sets,  as  offered  for  sale. 

In  Printing  applied  to  the  parts  of  a  book  other  than  the 
text,  i.  e.  the  title-page,  preface,  contents,  etc.  ;  sometimes  to 
the  pages,  whether  of  text  or  other  matter,  remaining  over 
after  making  up  complete  sections  or  '  sheets'. 

1796  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  10  July,  I  have  still  so  many 
book  oddments  of  accounts,  .to  arrange.  1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  II.  85  I'm  your  age  treble,  with  some  oddments  to  't. 
1836  Lett.  fr.  Madras  (i  843)  22  Everybody  made  up  a  parcel 
of  clothes  or  some  little  oddments.  1873  Miss  BRADDON  Str. 
ff  Pilgr.  i.  vi.  64  Massed  into  one  lot  of  oddments  at  an 
auction.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  13  Oct.  467/1  Made  up  of  plasters 
and  match-boxes  and  medicine-bottles  and  heaven  knows 
what  other  oddments.  Mod.  Advl.,  To  clear  off:  special 
offer  of  Remnants,  Oddments,  &c. 

Oddness  (^-dnes).     [f.  ODD  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Unevenness  of  number. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xlx.  cxxvi.  (Add.  MS. 
27944).  And  so  in  euene  diuision  is  nou2t  euenenesse  medled 
wi)»  oddenesse,  nouber  oddenesse  wij>  euenenesse.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  iii[i.].  (Arb.)  85  The  first  seemes 
shorter  then  the  later,  who  shewes  a  more  odnesse  .  .  by  reason 
of  his  sharpe  accent  which  is  vpon  the  last  sillable.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  x.  §  4  (1622)  307  Take  but  One,  from 
Three  ;  and  you.  .destroy  the  odnesse.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  407  The  number  three,  which  participates  in  odd. 
ness,  excludes  the  even. 

1  2.  Unique  or  rare  character,  singularity.  Obs. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  188  Oftimes  the 
report  of  that  odnesse  which  we  see  not  in  effect,  but  heare 
of  m^speeche,  falles  out  very  lame.  1625  Bp.  J.  WILLIAMS 
Gt.  Brit.  Salomon  36  So  will  I  compare  these  two  Kings.  . 
that  you  may 


.  , 

cloy  d  with  considering  the  odness  of  their  shapes. 

d.  Divergence  from  what  is  ordinary  or  usual; 
strangeness,  peculiarity  ;  eccentricity. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sifearr:ire,..oiinesseof  humor,  fantastical- 
nesse.    1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  7  P  i,  I  was  reflecting  with 
my  self  on  the  Oddness  of  her  Fancy.   1785  SARAH  FIELDING 
Ofhe/ta  I.  xui,  The  oddness  of  the  event  would  make  people 
rious    1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldfs  Trav.  xxii.3iS 
e  oddness  of  the  dresses  of  the  principal  personages. 
*.   \\ant  of  congruity  or  harmony,  irregularity. 
Obs.  rare. 


1680  OTWAY  Orphan  iv.  ii,  In  my  house  I  only  meet  with 
oddness  and  disorder. 

5.  With  an  and  pi.  Something  odd ;  •(•  an  irregu- 
larity, a  discrepancy  (obs.) ;  a  peculiarity. 

1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  10  f  7,  I  shall  be  enabled.. to 
introduce  several  pretty  oddnesses  in  the  taking  and  tucking 
up  of  gowns.  1714  Hue  f.  Cry  after  Dr.  S—ft  in  Somers 
Tracts  I.  390  Take  Pen  in  Hand :  Write  some  Odnesses. 
1738  WHELER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  123  Neither  of  these 
Solutions  would  account  for  the  Variety  of  Oddnesses  I  have 
met  with.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxvi,  It  seemed  an 
oddness  requiring  explanation. 

Odds  (?dz),  sb.  Also  6-7  oddes,  ods,  (6  Sc. 
oddis,  odis,  7  odd's,  pi.  oddses).  [app.  pi.  of 
ODD  a.  taken  subst. :  cf.  news.  In  i6thc.  regularly, 
and  in  I7th  and  igth  c.  usually,  construed  as  a 
singular,  '  the  odds  is  or  was ' ;  an  isolated 
instance  of  '  the  odds  were'  appears  in  1614,  but 
this  construction  is  unusual  before  the  igth  c. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  plural  of 
odd  came  to  be  taken  to  express  the  sense  '  difference  ',  and 
also  how  a  word  originally  plural  should,  while  still  retain, 
ing  the  plural  form,  have  been  so  constantly  viewed  and 
construed  as  singular.  The  most  likely  explanation  is  that 
oddes,  oddis  first  meant  'odd'  or  'unequal  things'  (cf. 
news  _=  '  new  things  or  matters  0,  a  relic  of  which  appears 
to  e_xist  in  the  phrase  '  to  make  odds  even '  found  in  the 
earliest  quotation.  But  the  notion  of  two  odd  or  unequal 
things  so  essentially  involves  that  of  the  relation  between 
them  as  easily  to  pass  into  that  of 'inequality 'or 'difference1, 
as  it  perhaps  already  did  in  the  phrase  in  question,  and  as 
is  fully  developed  in  sense  2.  After  the  sense  '  difference  ' 
was  once  established,  the  plural  character  of  the  word 
might  be  lost  sight  of,  the  more  easily  that  in  this  sense  no 
singular  was  in  use,  nor,  from  the  suggested  origin,  possible. 
We  may  compare  the  history  of  new s,  means,  truce.] 

1.  (?)  Odd  or  unequal  things,  matters,  or  condi- 
tions;  inequalities;  hence  to  make  odds  even,  to 
equalize  or  level  inequalities,  to  adjust  or  do  away 
with  differences ;   f  to  do  away  with,  atone  for, 
remit,  or  forgive  shortcomings  and  transgressions  ; 
not  to  reckon  his  sins  or  crimes  against  a  person. 

[Cf.  ODD  a.  7  b,  quot.  1450-70, '  We  sal  evin  that  is  od '.] 
IS1**-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  56  Implore,  adore,  thow 
indeflore,  To  mak  our  oddis  evyne.  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xvi.  70  Quhen  ?e  forgaif  him  all  his  cryme,  And 
maid  his  oddis  euin.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  m.  i.  41 
Yet  death  we  feare  That  makes  these  oddes  all  euen.  a  1839 
PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  171  Death  looks  down  with  nods 
and  smiles,  And  makes  the  odds  all  even. 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  unequal ;  in- 
equality ;  disparity  in  number,  amount,  or  quality ; 
dissimilarity:  =  DIFFERENCE s6.i.  Nownz/v.  \At 
odds,  unequal,  different  (obs.}. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  n.  (1877)  282  Augustus., 
admonished  his  doughter  lulia,  to  marke  what  great  difference 
and  oddes  there  was,  betwene  twoo  women  of  high  estate. 
1548  W.  PATTEN  Exp.  Scot,  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  60,  I  am  so 
certain  the  excellency  of  his  acts,  and  the  baseness  of  my 
brain  to  be  so  far  at  odds.  1565  HARDING  in  Jewel  Def. 
Apol.  (1611)  98  Euen  among  the  most  blessed  Apostles., 
in  likenesse  of  honour  there  was  ods  of  power.  1565  J  EWEL 
ibid.  612  Priesthood  and  Princehood  haue  one  Originall  and 
little  oddes  and  small  difference.  1587  HARRISON  England 

II.  i.  (1877)  I.  36  There  is  an  irreconciliable  ods  betweene 
them  and  those  of  the  papists.     1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn. 
Bodies  Pref.  2  Their  proportion.. being  at  too  great  oddes. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World\\.  v.  iii.  §  15. 522  But  whatsoeuer 
disproportion  was  betweene  the  two  Armies;  farre  greater 
were_the  oddes  betweene  the  Captaines.    1631  MAY  Lucan 
Contin.  vn.  329  Twixt  whom  and  Cxsar  was  as  great  an 
ods   Almost,  as    twixt    the    Furies   and   the   Gods.      1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xvi.  §  12  Tho'  there  be  a  manifest 
odds  betwixt  the   Bigness  of  the  Diameter.     1756  MRS. 
CALDERWOOD  in  Scotsman  (1884)  r3  Dec.  9/6  To  see  the 
odds  of  clergymen  in  one  country  from  another,  .entirely 
puts  out  bigotry.     1823  GALT  Entail  I.  viii.  58,  I  ken  nae 
odds  ov  her  this  many  a  year.    1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit. 

III.  m.  iv.  §  58. 167  Nature  has  made  little  odds  among  men 
of  mature  age  as  to  strength  or  knowledge.     1854  LOWELL 
Cambridge  Thirty  Yrs.  Ago  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  80  The  New 
England  proverb  says,  '  All  deacons  are  good,  but — there's 


b.  The  amount  by  which  one  number  or  quantity 
differs  from  another,  or  by  which  one  thing  exceeds 
or  excels,  or  falls  short   of  or  below   another ; 
amount  in  excess  or  defect ;  difference. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  vi.  75  Whiche  is  by  a  great 
oddes  higher.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  ii.  (1628)  27 
More  words  by  oddes  then  these  may  be  found.  1640  W. 
BRIDGE  True  Souldicrs  Convoy  86  What  shall  weigh  downe 
this  odds  but  prayer?  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  iv.  447,  I  chiefly 
who  enjoy  So  farr  the  happier  Lot,  enjoying  thee  Preeminent 
by  so  much  odds.  1671  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II. 
384  It  [a  bill]  was  retained  by  the  odds  of  two  voices.  1799 
WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  234  The  cheapest  and  by 
odds  the  most  convenient .  mode,  a  1845  HOOD  Agric. 
Distr.  vi,  At  long  and  last  the  odds  we  split.  1866  HOWELLS 
Venet.  Life  50  By  all  odds,  the  loungers  at  Florian's  were  the 
most  interesting. 

c.  Difference  in  the  way  of  benefit  or  detriment. 
Now  colloq.  in  What's  Hie  odds  ?  It  is  or  makes  >u 
odds, 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  To  Rdr.,  So  great  the  oddes  is,  in 
what  way  a  truth  be  uttered.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi 
Kotio)  Def.  xv.  212  Aristippus  would  have  found  no  odds  in 
dying  by  the  bite  of  a  Lion.  1691  LOCKE  Money  Wks.  1727 
II.  95  Whether  it  be  any  Odds  to  England.  1776  G. 
CAMPBELL  Philos.  Rlict.  (1801)  I.  i.  v.  118  Their  being  com- 
pounded would  make  no  odds.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz. 
xiii,  It  makes  no  odds  whether  a  man  has  a  thousand  pounds 
or  nothing  there.  1885  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  Tinted  Venus  viii. 
94  But  there,  it's  no  odds.  1886  BLSANT  Childr.  Gibeon  l.  i.\, 


ODDS. 

What's  the  odds  to  a  working-man  whether  he  spells  right 
or  wrong? 

3.  Disagreement,  dissension,  variance,  strife ;   = 
DIFFERENCE  3.     Chiefly  in  at  odds,  ^  bring  to  oi/ds 
(cf.  DIFFERENCE  3b). 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  ix.  (1877)  I.  208  Those  . .  who 
otherwise  would  Hue  at  strife,  and  quickelie  be  at  ods.  1588 
GREENE  Pantiosto  (1843)  12  A  compacted  knavery,  .to  bring 
the  king  and  him  to  oddes.  1604  SHAKS.  OO.  n.  Hi.  185, 
I  cannot  speake  Any  beginning  to  this  pceuish  odds.  1611 
BIBIE  Transl.  Pref.  rj  The  father  ..  findeth  so  great  fault 
with  them  for  their  oddes  and  iarring.  1659  B.  HARRIS 
Parivats  Iron  Age  27  In  Germany,  they.. fell  to  oddes 
principally  about  the  Sacrament  of  the  last  Supper.  1694 
MoTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxix.  (1737)  121  Enemies-,  against 
whom  he  is  eternally  at  odds.  1765  STERNE  7>.  Shandy 
VIII  x  About  which  your  reverences  have  so  often  been 
at  odds 'with  one  another.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Colt.  Nt.. 
Cllt  ,55  Old  folk  and  young  folk,  still  at  odds,  of  course  ! 

4.  Difference  in  favour  of  one  of  two  contending 
parties ;    balance  of   advantage  ;    superiority  iu 
numbers  or  resources.     At  (f  with]  odds,  with  the 
balance  of  advantage  for  or  against  one. 

1574  HELLOWES  Gucuara's  Fam.  Ep.  Ep.  Ded.  (1577)  i, 
I  was  constreined  with  too  much  oddes,  to  endure  combat* 
with  both  these  furious  spirites.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Albanact. 
xxxviii,  At  home,  with  oddes,  they  durst  not  byde  the 
stroke.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  I.  ii.  169  You  wil  take  little 
delight  in  it, . .  there  is  such  oddes  in  the  man.  1618 
WITHER  Brit,  Reineinb.  Pref.  235  The  ods  is  more  then  ten 
to  three.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  xx.  136  Nor  does  it  need  ;  so 
much  we  have  the  ods.  1708  SWIFT  Sacram.  Test  Wks. 
1755  II.  i.  129  There  appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds 
against  them.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  259  The 
odds  were  now  greatly  in  their  favour.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  na  England  had  many  times  fought 
successfully  against  the  same  odds. 

t  b.  Superior  position,  advantage.  To  take  odds 
of,  to  take  advantage  of.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Cj.  vi.  ii.  18  Unarm 'd  all  was  the  knight.. 
Whereof  he  taking  oddes,  streight  bids  him  dight  Himselfe 
to  yeeld  his  Love.  1618  HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  94  When. . 
we  come  to  undertake  any  danger  we  have  this  odds  by  it. 
1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  p.  xvi,  1  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  great  Odds  that  the  Bishop  had  of  me,  both 
in  Education  and  Capacity.  1750  J.  NELSON  Jrnl.  (1836) 
23,  I  have  the  odds  of  you,  for  I  have  a  much  worse  opinion 
of  myself  than  you  can  have. 

O.  Equalizing  allowance  given  to  a  weaker 
player  or  side  in  a  game  of  skill  or  an  inferior 
competitor  in  a  handicap.  Also^f. 

1591  FLORIO  indFruites  73  A.  What  aduantage  or  oddes 
will  you  giue  me?  S.  None  at  all :  why  should  I  giue  you 
oddes?  A.  Because  you  play  better  than  I.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  II,  i.  i.  62  Which  to  maintaine,  I  would  allow  him 
oddes,  And  meete  him,  were  I  tide  to  runne  afoote,  Euen 


to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alpes.  i6*a  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof. 
St.  iv.  xx.  346  Warre  is  a  game  wherein  very  often  that 
side  loseth  which  layeth  the  oddes.  1715  BAILEY  Krasm. 


Colloq.  I.  82  There's  no  great  Honour  in  getting  a  Victory 
when  Odds  is  taken.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Comtma.  II.  Ii. 
284  Each  side  feels  that  it  cannot  allow  any  odds  to  the  other. 

O.  In  Betting,  Advantage  conceded  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  proportion  to  the  assumed  chances  in  his 
favour;  the  inequality  of  a  wager,  consisting  in  the 
ratio  in  which  the  sum  to  be  given  stands  to  that 
to  be  received.  To  lay  (give,  etc.)  odds,  to  offer 
a  wager  on  terms  favourable  to  the  other  party ; 
to  take  odds,  to  accept  a  wager  thus  proposed. 

'597  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  IIS,  v.  v.  in,  I  will  lay  oddes,  that  ere 
this  yeere  expire,  We  beare  our  Ciuill  Swords  . .  As  farre  as 
France.  1602  —  Ham.  v.  ii.  272  Your  Grace  hath  laide  the 
oddes  a'  th'  weaker  side.  1670  COTTON  Kspernon  \.  iv.  156 
He  was  so  confident  of  his  skill,  as  to  offer  odds,  that  ..  he 
would  either  kill  the  Duke  of  Espernon,  or  very  much 
endanger  his  life.  1748  Whitehall  Evening-Post  No.  405 
The  Odds,  at  starting,  were  on  Babram.  1845  DISRAELI 
Sybil  i.  i,  '  I'll  take  the  odds  against  Caravan '.  'In 
ponies?'  'Done'.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxl.  IV. 
593  The  Jacobites . .  would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  take  any  moderate  odds.  1875  W.  S. 
HAYWARD  Lore  agst.  World  loo  What  odds  will  you  lay 
against  him? 

6.  '  Chances '  or  balance  of  probability  in  favour  of 
something  happening  or  being  the  case ;   esp.  in 
it  is  odds  (that,  6ut\  now  usually  the  odds  are. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  44  Tis  ods  but  I  shall 
ihrust  thee  through  the  buckler  into  the  brain.  1615  BACON 
Ess.,  Delays  (Arb.)  525  If  a  Man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds 
he  will  fall  asleepe.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  (1727) 
245  It  is  infinite  odds  but  he  will  quench  the  Spirit,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  84  Those  that.. Can  tell  the  Oddses 
of  all  Games.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  Ded.,  The  Odds 
are  against  him  tha.t  he  loses.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Single- 
ton viii.  (1840)  148  It  was  a  million  to  one  odds  that  ever 
he  could  have  been  relieved.  1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (i79J> 
II.  clxvii.  116  It  is  odds  but  you  touch  some  body  or  other  s 
sore  place.  1847  DE  Qunrcn  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  viii.  17  It  was 
odds  but  she  had  first  embarked  upon  this  billowy  life 
from  the  literal  Kay  of  Biscay.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess. 
(1877)  I.  48  A  game  of  chance  where  the  odds  are  a  hundred 
to  one  against  you. 

7.  Odds  and  ends,  odd  fragments  or  remnants, 
miscellaneous  articles  or  things.    Cf.  END  sb.  5. 

Perhaps,  in  origin,  an  alteration  of  odd  ends,  found  in 
same  sense  much  earlier  (see  Ono  a.  8) ;  the  later  form 
having  a  better  jingle,  and  more  comprehensive  appearance. 

£1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin!  View  Lane.  Dial.  Gloss., 
OddS-tH-mds,  odd  trifling  things.  17 . .  —  Lett,  in  Rhyme, 
To  R.  Townely,  "1'was  Thursday  last,  when  I,  John  Goose- 
quill,  Went  for  some  odds-and-ends  to  Rochdale.  1779  G. 
KEATE  Shhliesfr.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  I.  51  'Tis  but  unstrapping  my 
chaise  trunk,  laying  out  my  odds  and  ends,  and  the  affair  is 
over.  1811  BYRON  yuan  in.  Ixxxiii,  Having  pick  d  up  several 
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odds  and  ends  Of  free  thought-..  1844  DICKF.SS  Mart.  Ckia.  \ 
M,  Fragments  of  old  patterns,  and  odds  and  end*  of 
spoiled  goods.  1851  M  ss.  CAKLYI.K  Lett.  1 1.  193  There  are 
still  some  odds  and  ends  for  the  carpenter  to  do.  1860 
SMILES  Self-Help  iv.  82  The  very  odds  and  ends  of  time 
may  be  worked  up  into  results  of  the  greatest  value. 

8.  Comb.,  as  (sense  5)  odds-giver,  -receiver; 
odds-oii  a.,  on  which  odds  are  laid. 

1890  Daily  .Vctus  10  Dec.  3/8  The  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of  an  odds-on  fancy,  Peerage. 
1891  Ibid.  12  Sept  3/4  Singularly  enough  the  odds-giver 
was  never  in  the  race.  1898  Ibid.  30  May  11/3  Every  even- 
money  or  odds-on  favourite  was  bowled  over.  looo  Westm. 
Gaz.  21  Apr.  3/3  We  have  played  games  by  the  hundred 
giving  the  odds  of  the  OR,  and  have  invariabjy  made  use 
of  the  right  of  castling  QR  without  the  least  objection  from 
the  odds  receiver. 

Odd*  (fdz),  v.  dial.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
make  different,  alter ;  to  balance. 

1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bat.  vi.  263  So  they  odds  it  till  it 
comes  even,  as  folks  say  down  in  Berkshire.  1876  5. 
Warwick.  Glass.,  Odds,  to  alter,  make  different.  It  '11  all 
be  odds'd  in  a  bit.'  1883  Hainpsk.  Gloss.,  Odds,  to  alter. 
1 1  can't  odds  'un.'  1884  Upton-on-Snern  Gloss.,  Odds,  to 
balance,  as  an  account,  or  to  alter. 

Oddsbob,  Oddsbud,  etc.  :  see  OD  1. 

t  O'ddsman.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  odiaman,  oda- 
man.  [Alteration  of  odd  man  (ODD  a.  I):  cf. 
thirdsman,  daysman,  etc.]  An  umpire,  an  arbiter. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  III.  230/1  Referrit  be  the 
saidis  parteis . .  to  our  souerane  lord  as  ouris  man  and 
odisman.  1583  Decreel  Arbitral  of  Jos.  VI  Cm:  Ed  int. 
(1742)  8  Ods-man  and  Overs-man,  commonly  chosen  be 
Advice  and  Consent  of  baith  the  saids  Parties. 

t  O'ddwoman.  Sc.  Ois.  [f.  ODD  a.  +  WOMAN, 
after  odd  man.']  A  female  umpire,  an  arbitress. 

1587  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (Jam.),  And  vmquhile  th,e  quene  our 
souerane  lordis  derrest  moder  as  odwoman  and  ourwoman. 

Oddzooks,  Oddzounds :  see  OD  1. 

Ode  (0°d).  Also  7  oade.  [a.  F.  ode  (c  1500 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  =It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  oda,  ad.  late  and 
med.L.  oda,  earlier  also  6<K,  a.  Gr.  y'Sfj  (contracted 
from  doiSr))  song,  f.  dfittty  to  sing.] 

1.  a.  In  reference  to  ancient  literature  (and  in 
some  early  uses  of  the  word  in  English)  :  A  poem 
intended  or  adapted  to  be  sung ;  e.  g.  the  Odes  of 
Pindar,  of  Anacreon,  of  Horace.  Choral  Odes,  the 
songs  of  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  etc.  b.  In 
modem  use :  A  rimed  (rarely  nnrimed)  lyric,  often 
in  the  form  of  an  address;  generally  dignified  or 
exalted  in  subject,  feeling,  and  style,  but  sometimes 
(in  earlier  use)  simple  and  familiar  (though  less  so 
than  a  song). 

It  rarely  extends  to  150  lines,  and  some  poems  so  named 
are  quite  short,  though  prob.  the  name  would  not  now  be 
given  to  such.  The  metre  in  longer  odes  is  usually  irregular 
(e. g.  Dryden  Alexander's  Feast,  Wordsworth  Intimations 
of  Immortality),  or  consists  of  stanzas  regularly  varied 
(Gray's  Pindaric  Odes) ;  but,  in  shorter  '  odes  ,  sometimes 
of  uniform  stanzas  (Gray's  shorter  odes). 

SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  99  Once  more  He  read  the 
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and  other  moe.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xtt.  xvin,  They 
Oades  and  Cantons  sing.  1619  MILTON  Ode  Nativity  24 
O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode.  And  lay  it  lowly 
at  his  blessed  feet.  1755  GRAY  (title)  The  Progress  of 
Poesy,  a  Pindaric  Ode.  1783  COWPER  Lett.  4  Aug.,  We 
have  few  good  English  odes.  1803-6  WORDSWORTH  (title) 
Ode.  Intimations  of  Immortality.  1805  —  Ode  to  Duty, 
This  ode  is  on  the  model  of  Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity,  which 
is  copied  from  Horace's  Ode  to  Fortune.  i8»J  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  Milton  (1887)7  Tne  Greek  drama .. sprung  from  the 
ode  i8s»  TENNYSON  (title)  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  1885  THEOD.  WATTS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX. 
270/2  Enthusiasm  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  very  basis 
of  the  ode  ;  for  the  ode  is  a  monodrama,  the  actor  in  which 
is  the  poet  himself.  Ibid.  272/1  Coleridge's  Ode  to  France, 
the  finest  ode  in  the  English  language,  according  to  Shelley. 
1890  R.  G.  MOULTON  A  nc.  Class.  Drama  ix.  296  From  the 
entry  of  the  Chorus  a  comedy  consists  in  the  alternation  of 
Episodes  and  Choral  Odes  to  any  number  of  each. 
fig.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  164  A 
tempest  is  a  rough  ode,  without  falsehood  or  rant. 

2.  Gr.  Church.  Each  of  the  nine  Scripture  can- 
ticles ;  also,  each  song  or  hymn  of  a  series  called 
the  canon  of  the  odes. 

1881  LD.  SELBORNE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  580/1  The  system 
[of  Greek  hymnody]  has  a  peculiar  technical  terminology, 
in  which  the  words  '  troparion ',  'ode',  'canon  ..chiefly 
require  explanation.  The  trofarion  is  the  unit  c 
system,  being  a  strophe  or  stanza  . .  divisible  into  verses  o 
clauses,  with  regulated  czsuras.  . .  An  ode  is  a  song^  or  hymn 


nine)  connected  odes,  the  second  being  always  suppressed. 

3.  Comb.,  as  ode-factor,  -maker,  -writing;   ode- 
composing  adj. ;  odaman,  a  writer  of  odes. 

a  1737  POPE  Lett.,  to  Ladies  iv.  Wks.  1737  v-  '»  M>' 
supper  was.,  with  a  great  Poet  and  Ode-maker.  1748 
ARMSTRONG  Univ.  Almanac  Nov.,  They'll  lie  somewhat 
heavyupon  the  hands  of  the  ode-factors.  <:  1785-90  WOLCOTT 
(P  Pindar)  Progr.  Curiosity  Argt.  ii,  Laurelled  Odeman. 
,„«  _  Coronation  ft?/ Wks.  1812  III.  377  Ode-composing 
Peler.  1791  LANGTON  in  Boswell  Jtrtinsm  atX  1780,  A 
gentleman  present.. had  been  running  down  ode-wrmnj 
general,  as  a  bad  species  of  poetry. 

Ode,  obs.  form  of  ODD,  WOAD. 


ODINITIC. 

,  formative  suffix,  rcpr.  Gr.  niioijf,  -Mts,  adj.- 
ending  =  '  like,  of  the  nature  of,  contracted  from 
-(itiBrjf  -  -o-  final  of  root  or  comb,  vowel  +  •«i5r}s 
like ;  e.  g.  Ai6<i8ns  stony,  aapmuini  lkshy,  6Au>oni 
woody,  ^fAAa/Snj  leaflike.  Thence  have  been  formed 
niod.L.  sbs.  in  -Alium,  Eng.  -ode,  in  the  tense  of 
'  something  of  the  nature  or  that  expressed  by  the 
first  element.  Examples  :  cladode,  geode,  phylltdt, 
sarcode,  staminode.  Not  the  same  as  -ode  "  Gr. 
uKfa  way,  path,  in  anode,  cathode,  electrode,  etc.) 

Odel :  see  under  OIIAL. 

Odelet  (o°-dlrt).  [f.  ODE  +  -LET  :  cf.  F.  odelette 
(ifith  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  short  or  little  ode. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poeste  il.  xi[ij.  (Arb.)  no  Philo  to 
the  Lady  Calia,  sendeth  this  Odelet  [fr.  Odulel]  of  her 
prayse  in  forme  of  a  Piller.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossorr. 
1819  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  120  He  ha» 
trifled,  and  written  many  an  odelet  to  entertain  his  friend. 
iK^.lllitnium  22  Dec.  811/1  The  gay  and  charming  odelet 
'  To  Minerva'. 

O'deling.  tumce-wtt.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LISG.]  A 
diminutive  or  '  bantling  '  ode. 

a  1845  HOOD  To  Hahnemann  xii,  An  Ode-ling  more  will  set 
you  all  to  rights. 

Oder,  obs.  form  of  OTHEB. 

II  Odeum  Odrdm).    PI.  odea  oira',.    [Late 

L.  odeum  (odsuiii),  a.  Gr.  epttioy  a  building  for 
musical  performances.  Cf.  F.  odium  (1547  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  also  adJon.]  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans,  a  roofed 
building,  akin  to  a  theatre,  for  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music ;  also,  sometimes  applied  to  a  modem 
theatre,  hall,  etc.,  or  gallery  in  such  a  building, 
used  for  musical  performances. 

[1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  277  Go  to  the  gallcrie 
Stia,  the  learned  schoole  Palladium,  or  the  Musicke- 
schoole  Odxum.}  1681  Land.  Cox.  No.  1726/4  To  thU 
succeeded  a  Suit  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick  from 
the  Odeum  or  Musick  Gallery.  177$  R.  CHANDLER  Trav. 
Asia  Minor  51  We  saw  here  no  stadium,  theatre,  or 
odeum.  1841  W.  SFALDING  Italy  <y  It.  1st.  I.  iv.  156  In  the 
free  days  of  the  nation,  she  and  her  colonies  erected  fortifica- 
tions, theatres,  odea,  stadia,  and  temples.  1866  FELTON 
Anc.  ft  Mod.  Gr.  I.  11.  iv.  336  The  market,  the  court,  the 
gymnasium,  the  odeum,  the  theatre.. filled  up  the  days  of 
the  citizen. 

Odeur,  obs.  form  of  ODODB. 

1  O'dible,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  odibil-is  hateful,  f. 
verbal  stem  od-  hate :  see  ODIUM  and  -IBLE.] 
Worthy  to  be  hated,  hateful,  odious. 

1411-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  ill.  xxiv,  Hi*  face  was  so 
hatefull  and  so  odyble.  a  1450  Mankind  (Knnd\\  724  All 
natural!  nutriment  to  me  as  carene  ys  odybull.  is««  Br. 
CLERK  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  307  The  Spanyards  . . 
being.. as  odybyll  peopyll  unto  this  nation  as  any  cane  be. 
1614  RICH  Honest.  Age  (1844)  58  There  is  not  a  vice  so 
edible,  but  they  haue  skill  to  maske  it  with  the  visard  of 
vertue.  1675  BAXTER  Catli.  Theol.  n.  v.  74  And  is  it  possible 
. .  to  live  continually  with  intelligible,  amiable  or  odible 
Objects? 

Odic  (w'dik),  a.i  rare.  [f.  ODE  +  -ic.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  an  ode. 

1863  W.  BARNES  in  Macm.  Mag.  May  36  That  the  dramatic 
and  odic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  .was  a  natural  growth  from 
the  song-dances  of  savage  life. 

Odic  (fdik),  a.2  [f.  Oo2  +  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  hypothetical  force  called  OD. 

1850  ASHBURNER  tr.  ReichtHoactis  Dynamics  Pref.  n  The 
establishment  of  the  existence  of  the  odic  force  is  that  which 
was  wanting  to  reply  to  most  of  the  questions  respecting 
life.  1869  Punch  21  Aug.  68/1  The  magnetic  or  odic  lights 
which  Reichenbach  photographed.  189$  ELIZ,  S.  PHILPS 
Chaft.fr.  Life  vii.  131  That  odic  force  whose  mysterious 
existence  science  cannot  deny,  and  speculation  would  not. 

t  Odiferant,  Odiferoua,  obs.  shortened  forma 
of  ODORIFERANT,  -FEROOS. 

14. .  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  (1652)  220  Hys  smel ;  That 
ben  so  swete  and  so  odeferus.  a  is»9  SKELTON  Bk.  $  Fola 
Kant,  I  thought  for  to  have  taken  abyaunce  with  an 
odyfferaunt  flowre.  1541  BOORDE  Dyetary  iv.  (1870)  237 
That  there  be  no  fylth  in  them,  but  good  &  odyferous 
sauours.  l«a  HULOET,  Odi/enus,  loke  in  odoriferous,  for 
the  laste  b  the  better  phrase.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Fseud. 
Ep.  69  Working  upon  humane  ordure  and  by  long  preparation 
rendrmg  it  odiferous. 

Odinism  (<w-diniz'm).  [f.  Odin  +  -ISM.]  The 
worship  of  Odin,  called  the  All-father,  the  chief 
deity  of  Norse  mythology,  corresponding  to  the 
OE.  Woden,  from  whom  most  of  the  kingly 
lines  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  reckoned  their 
descent ;  the  mythology  and  religious  doctrine  c 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  people  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity. 

1848  O.  BROWNSON  Wks.  V.  257  A  revival  of  Odimsm,  or 
theold  Scandinavian  heathenism.  1867  PEARSON  Hut, 
™L°  I.-M?Odinism,  in  the  5th  and  6,h  centuries,  was 
prolbably  very  different  from  what  it  became  at  a  later  date. 

So  Odl-nian,  Odi'nic,  Odinl'tic   a,ijs.,  ol 
pertaining  to  Odin  or  Odinism  ;  O  dinirt,  a  votary 
of  Odin ;  a  student  of  Odinism :  also  attnb.  or  *# 
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ODIOSE. 

Monthly  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  (1884)  198  The  Odinitic  raven,  the  bii 
of  memory  of  the  old  Norse  Mythology.  1891  Edin.  Rev 
Apr.  351  The  Odinic  code  countenanced  the  exposure  o 
sickly  or  superfluous  infants. 

tOdio'Se,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L.  odios-ns.'}  =  next 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  36  That  their  name  was 
in  times  past  odiose,  and  hated  of  him. 

Odious  (ou-dias),  a.  [a.  AF.  odious  =  OF 
adieus  (1376  in  Godef.),  F.  odicux,  ad.  L.  odios-us 
f.  odium  hatred,  ODIUM  :  see  -ous.] 
1.  Deserving  of  hatred,  hateful;  causing  or  excit 
ing  hatred  or  repugnance,  disagreeable,  offensive 
repulsive;  exciting  odium. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  W/is.  III.  139  po  passioun  of  Crist  is 
myche  for  to  preyse,  bot  sleeyng  of  his  tormentoures  is 
odiouse  to  God.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  484  Sire  quoc 
he  an  odious  meschief  This  day  bityd  is  to  myn  ordre  am 
me.  a  1400  Octavian  1071  He  bote  hys  lyppys  and  schoke 
hys  berde.  That  hodyus  hyt  was  to  see.  1502  ATKYNSON 
tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  v.  199  So  that  nothyng  be  to  the  so 
odyous  as  synne  &  wyckydnes.  1577  HARRISON  England 
ii.  v.  (1877)  i.  in  A  number  of  their  odious  comparisons  and 
ambitious  titles  are  now  decaied.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii. 
180  You  told  a  Lye,  an  odious  damned  Lye.  1759  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  86  r  n,  I  am  asked  twenty  timesaday  when  I  am 
to  leave  tho'se  odious  lodgings.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M. 
in,  The  unhappy  woman .  .whose  image  became  more  odious 
to  him  every  day.  1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Law  vii.  (1871) 
327  The  most  odious  conceptions  of  human  society  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 
1 2.  Regarded  with  hatred ;  hated.  Obs. 
1382  WYCLIF  Dettt.  xxi.  15  If  a  man  haue  two  wyues,  oon 
loued  and  another  odyows.  .-1440  Promp.  Parv.  362/1 
Odyows,  or  be-hatyd,  odiosus. 

Odiously  (^-diasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  ln 
an  odious  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  or  incur  hatred 
or  odium  ;  hatefully,  abominably. 

£1460  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  1117  The  malice  of  evil 
men  Rebellith  And  makithe  theime  to  lyve  odiously.  1561 
T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  \.  xiii.  (1634)  44  So  charity  is 
broken  by  odiously  brawling  together.  1642  R.  CARPENTER 
Experience  n.  vii.  160  The  Spaniards  are  odiously  proud.  1673 
MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  467  No  men  were  ever 
grown  so  odiously  ridiculous  [as  the  bishops  were],  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  300  This  was  represented  very 
odtously  at  Oxford.  1885  J.  H.  MCCARTHY  Camiola  xxxii, 
He  was  becoming  dangerously,  odiously  complimentary. 
Odiousness  (o"'diasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  odious  or  hateful ;  repulsive- 
ness  ;  the  quality  of  causing  odium  ;  hatefulness. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  644  Olyuer  Deuyll,  whom,  for 
the  odiousnesse  of  the  name,  ye  Kynge  causyd  it  to  be 
chaungyd,  &  to  be  named  Daman.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
Inst.  i.  xvi.  (1634)  86  Some  men  doe  goe  about  with  the 
odiousnesse  thereof  to  bring  God's  truth  in  hatred.  1613 
SHERLEY  Trail.  Persia  71  A  thing  . .  of  infinite  odiousnesse. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  226  The  odiousness  of  the 
crime.  ^  1884  Manch.  Exam.  14  May  5/2  We  say  nothing 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  task.  It  is  enough  to  speak  of  its 
odiousness. 

Odir(e,  obs.  forms  of  ODOUR,  OTHER. 

Odist  (ou-dist).  rare.  [f.  ODE  +  -IST.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  an  ode ;  an  ode-maker. 

1797  CANNING  &  GIFFORD  in  Anti.yacotin  18  Dec.,  The 
original  Odist  thus  parodied  by  his  friend.  1890  Harper's 
Mag.  July  272/1  This  sudden  transformation  of  the  hymn 
writer_mto  the  odist  of  Phoebus  Apollo. 

Odium  (J»'di#m).  [a.  L.  odium,  i  vb.  stem 
od-,  odi-  to  hate.]  Hatred,  dislike,  aversion,  de- 
testation, a.  as  a  feeling  or  quality  of  the  subject. 

1654  Jr.  Snidery's  Curia  Pol.  139  Before  his  death  he 
discern  d  himself  the  object  of  the  Peoples  scorne  and 
odium.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  65  Ambitious 
by  some  meritorious  service  to  earn  a  better  gust,  or  correct 
the  universal  odium  against  him.  1776  O.  SCHUYLER  in 
Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  287,  I  will  no  longer 
sutler  the  public  odium,  since  I  have  it  most  amply  in  my 
power  to  justify  myself.  1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  389 
Though  it  expose  me  to  odium  in  every  form,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  it. 

b.  as  a  condition  affecting  the  object :  The  fact 
or  state  of  being  hated  or  exposed  to  hatred. 


JOWETT  Plato  (edl "2)" IVi'se'The  odTum' whVch  attached'''? 
mm  when  alive  has  not  been  removed  by  his  death. 

o.  The  reproach  attaching  to  some  hated  act  or 
fact;  odiousness;  opprobrium. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  |  20.  369  That  he  might 
decline  the  Odium  of  being  accompted  an  Atheist,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Kern.  (1759) I.  348  Nero,  .having  set  Rome  on  fire 
himself. .  laid  the  Odium  of  it  on  the  Christians.  1734  WATTS 
Reliq.Jw.  Ivii.  (1789)  187  Men. .who  shall  seek  truth  with 
an  unbiassed  souli  and  shall  speak  it  freely  to  mankind 
without  the  fear  of  parties  or  the  odium  of  singularity 
1826  SCOTT  Nigel  iv,  When  the  odium  of  the  transaction 
shall  be  forgotten.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  viii.  85  On  him  had 
lallen  the  odium  of  the  proscription  and  the  stain  of  the 
massacres. 

td.  The  object  of  hatred  or  dislike.  06s. 

1681  HICKERINGII.L  Siu  Man-Catching  Wks.  1716  I.  189 
Is  not  this  better  than  to.  .become  the  common  odium  and 
object  of  the  Peoples  Hatred  and  just  Indignation  ? 

II  e.  Odium  theologicum  (mod.L.),  the  hatred 
which  proverbially  characterizes  theological  dissen- 
sions. Hence,  by  imitation,  odium  xstheticum 
(aesthetic),  medicum  (medical),  musiciim  (musical), 
etc. 

•758  HUME  Ess.  <$•  Treat,  xxiv.  121  note,  The  Odium 


Theologicum,  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a 
proverb,  and  means  that  degree  of  rancour,  which  is  the 
most  furious  and  implacable.  1856  FROVDE  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
vii.  137  The  odium  theohgiciim  is  ever  hotter  between 
sections  of  the  same  party  which  are  divided  by  trifling 
differences,  than  between  the  open  representatives  of  an- 
tagonist principles.  1875  LOWELL  Wordsworth  Pr.  Wks. 
1890  IV.  354  Something  of  the  intensity  of  the  odium 
iheologiaim  (if  indeed  the  aesthelicum  be  not  in  these  days 
the  more  bitter  of  the  two).  1879  igt/i  Cent.  1069  On  such 
ground  it  is  little  wonder  if  the  odium  musicum  sometimes 
approximates  in  character  to  the  odium  theologkum.  1893 
Wistm.  Gaz.  23  Feb.  4/r  But  the  odium  medicum  of  the 
main  body  of  the  profession  has  generally  proved  too  strong 
for  the  heads  of  it. 

Odize  (p'daiz,  cu'daiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  OD  2  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  charge  or  impregnate  with  odic  force. 
t  1850  ASHBURNER  tr.  Rcichenooch's  Dynamics  f  488.  513 
There  is  some  probability  that  odic  smoke  is  odized  air,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  so-called  magnetized  water  is  odized 
water,  that  is,  air  and  water  charged  with  Od.  Ibid., 
Water.. when  odized.  .becomes  visible  in  the  dark .. exactly 
as  odized  metals  acquire  or  increase  in  odic  incandescence. 

t  Odling,  vol.  so.  (?)  Obs.  rare-1.  Meaning 
uncertain :  '  must  have  some  relation  to  tricking  and 
cheating '  (Nares).  Perh.  an  error  of  some  kind. 

'599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Characters,  Shift, 
A  thread-Bare  shark  ;  one  that  never  was  a  soldier,  yet  lives 
upon  lending*.  His  profession  is  skeldring  and  odling. 

Odly,  -merit,  -ness,  obs.  ff.  ODDLY,  etc. 

Odmyl  (jvdmil).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  oSfi-q  (Ionian 
form  of  oa^Ti)  smell  +  -YL.]  A  mobile  sulphur- 
containing  liquid  found  in  the  volatile  substance 
given  off  in  the  preparation  of  balsam  of  sulphur ; 
it  has  a  garlicky  smell,  and  boils  at  71°  C. 

1866-72  WATTS  Did.  Chem.  IV.  173.  1892  Syd.Soc.  Lex.  s.v. 

Odograph:  see  HODOGRAPH  i. 

Odo'logy.  [f.  OD  2  +  -LOGY.]  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  the  hypothetical  force  called  od. 

1851  ROBERTSON  in  Life  %  Lett.  ix.  II.  26  Mesmerism, 
electro-biology,  odology. 

Odometer,  -metrical,  -metry:  see  HODO- 
METER, etc. 

II  Odontalgia  (pdpntEe-ldjia).  Also  7-8  in 
anglicized  form  odontalgy.  [a.  Gr.  6$ovTa\yia 
toothache,  f.  oSovr-  tooth  +  -a\yia,  from  01X705 
pain,  suffering.  Cf.  F.  odontalgie  (1604  in  Hatz  - 
Darm.).]  Toothache. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  p  248  The  odontalgie  or  pain  of  the 
tooth.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Odontalgia.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Alveoli,  From  whence,  and  the  nerve,  proceeds  that 
jam  called  odontalgy,  or  tooth-ach.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  111.403 
Odontalgia,  or  the  Tooth-Ach,  the  most  frequent  and  painful 
disease  incident  to  the  human  body.  1876  HARLEY  Mat. 
Med.  (ed.  6)  542  It  is  employed  externally  as  an  anodyne, 
as  in  neuralgia  and  especially  odontalgia. 

Odontalgie  (fdpntse-ldsik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as 
Jrec.  +  -jc  ;  in  F.  odontalgique!\ 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  toothache. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Odontalgick,  pertaining  to  the  Tooth- 
Ache.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  (1757)  II.  102  Some 
Odontalgie  Drop,  or  other  Nostrum.  1888  H.  F.  WOOD 
Passenger  fr.  Scotl.  Yd.  xv.  181  That  odontalgie  expert- 
bought  the  detective—'  looked  extractions  at  him  '. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  for  toothache. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  263  Opiates  are 
Uphthalmics,  as  well  as  Odontalgics.  1861  HULME  tr. 
Woauin-Tandon  n.  in.  159  The  Larinus  Odontalgicus  of 
)ejean . .  has  obtained  a  reputation  as  an  odontalgie. 

II  Odontiasis  (pdpntsi-asis).    [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
Sovria-eiv  to  cut  teeth :  see  -ASIS.    In  F.  odontiase.] 
The  cutting  of  the  teeth ;  dentition,  teething. 
1706  in  PHILLIPS.     1811  in  HOOPER.     In  mod.  Diets. 
Odontic  (odjvntik),  a.  and  sb.    [ad.  Gr.  OOOCTI- 
ms  fit  for  the  teeth,  f.  otiovs,  oSocr-  tooth:  see  -10.] 
a.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  teeth,  b.  sb.  in  //. 
a)  Medicaments  or  remedies  for  the  teeth  (Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.  1892)  ;  (b)  Matters  relating  to  the  teeth. 

to  the   teeth. 
jnc,  that 

:ie  odontics  of  the  gar-fish,  is  the  reverse  of  fact. 

Odontist  (udfvntist).    [f.  Gr.  oSovs,  oowr-  tooth 

+  -1ST.]     A  dentist. 
1819  Blackvi.  Mag.  V.  607  It  was  Dr.  Scott,  the  celebrated 

Montjst  of  Glasgow.    1821  IHd.  X.  2:4   His  Majesty's 

Montist  had  disappeared. 

II  Odonti'tis.  [f.  Gr.  oSon-  tooth :  see  -ins. 
Cf.  mod.F.  odontite  (Littre  Supplt.*).]  Inflamma- 

ion  or  pain  of  a  tooth  (Mayne  Exp.  Lex.  1857). 

Odonto-,  before  a  vowel  odont-,  combining 

orm  of  Gr.  dSovs,  oSovr-  a  tooth,  in  terms  of 
Zoology,  Dentistry,  etc.,  as  in  Odo'ntocete  (-sft) 

Gr.  KTJros  whale]  a.,  of  a  cetacean:  having  teeth 

nstead  of  whalebone,  opposed  to  mysticete;   sb. 

toothed    cetacean ;    hence    Odontoce  tons   a. 

Odontoge-uic   a.,   pertaining   to   the  origin  and 

development  of  teeth.     Odouto-geny  [see  -GENY], 

he  generation  or  origin  and  development  of  the 

eeth  ;  embryology  of  dentition  (Dunglison  Med. 
Lex.  1853).  Odonto-ffnathous  a.  Zool  [Gr. 
yxatfos  jaw],  having  teeth  or  transverse  ridges  in  the 

aw,  as  hehcoid  Gasteropods.  Odo'ntolite  [Gr 
Uftw  stone],  a  fossil  tooth;  with  lapidaries,  a  fossil 

ooth   or  other  bone  coloured   blue  by  mineral 


ODONTOID. 

impregnation,  occurring  in  tertiary  strata.  Odo'nto- 
lith  [as  prec.],  tartar  of  the  teeth.  ||  Odo  utone- 
cro'sis,  necrosis  or  death  of  a  tooth  or  part  of 
a  tooth  (C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.  1867). 
Odo:nt<moso-logy  [NOSOLOGY]  (see  quot.  1867). 
Odo^ntorni-thic  a.  [OliNHHlc],  belonging  to  an 
extinct  section  of  birds  with  teeth  (Odontornithes). 
Odontorhynchous  a.  Ornith.  [Gr.  ^1/7x05  snout], 
having  toothlike  serrations  in  the  bill,  serrirostrate 
(asgeeseand  ducks).  Odontosto-ruatous,  Odonto-' 
stomons  a.  [Gr.  O-TO^O(T-)  mouth],  having  jaws 
which  bite  like  teeth ;  mandibulate  (as  an  insect) ; 
see  also  quot.  1892.  Odonto'trypy,  Dentistry 
[Gr.  Tpvva.  hole,  rpima-eiv  to  bore],  the  operation 
of  perforating  a  tooth  to  draw  off  pus  from  an 
internal  abscess  (C.  A.  Harris  1867). 


...  ...,.,  VJ.  JV1  ,.  ^iu     vyuuniuiiLt:    j. urquoise  oeserves 

to  be  treated  as  an  object  of  zoognosy.  1868  DANA  Mia. 
^ed.  5)  581  Most  of  the  turquois  (not  artificial)  used  in  jewelry 
. .  was  bone-turquois  (called  also  odontolite).  1847-9  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  83/1  The  calculous  matter  which  gathers 
round  the  teeth,  .called  tartar  or  "odontoliths.  1857  MAYNE 
t.xpos.  Lex.,  Oaaiitonoso{ogia,..*odontonosology.  1867  C. 
A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.,  Odoittonosology,  a  treatise 
on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth;  also  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth.  1874  W  C 
WILLIAMSON  in  Owen's  Coll.  Ess.  vii.  202  Professor  Marsh's 
new  "odontornithic  bird.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  'Odontor- 
rhynchous,  having  the  mandibles  dentated.  Hid'.,  *Odonto- 
stomatous,  having  a  dentated  mouth  or  opening,  as  the 
Bulimus  odontostoma. 

Odontoblast  (0df>-nt<?bUest).  [f.  ODONTO-  + 
-BLAST,  germ,  embryo.]  A  tooth-cell  that  pro- 
duces dentine;  any  tooth-secreting  cell.  Hence 
Odoiitobla-stic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  such  a  cell 

1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  558  The  dentine  is  de- 
veloped from  the  'dentinal  pulp'  of  vascular  connective 
tissue  by  the  immediate  agency  of  a  superficial  layer  of 
cells  called  odontoblasts.    1881  CARPENTER  Hum.  Physiol 
(ed.  9)  56. 

II  Odontoglossum(c>dp:nt<?gV-s#m).  Bot.  [mod/ 
L.,  f.  Gr.  6Sovs  (see  ODONTO-)  +  yXwaaa,  yKuiTTa 
tongue.]  A  genus  of  orchids  having  flowers  re- 
markable for  their  size  and  the  beauty  of  their 
colours ;  also,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

1880  OUIDA  Moths  I.  178  Vere  looked  up  from  the  golden 
blossoms  of  an  Odontoglossum.  1891  Athenzum  4  July 
40/2  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  showed  two  hybrid  odontoglossums. 

So  Odo-ntoglot,  rare  anglicized  form  of  prec. 

1879  BODDAM-WHETHAM  Roracina  xxi.  240  The  heavier 
odour  of  a  chocolate-tinted  odontoglot. 

Odontograph  (odp-nt/graf).  [f.  ODONTO-  + 
-GRAPH.]  An  instrument,  invented  by  Professor 
R.  Willis,  for  marking  or  setting  out  the  teeth  of 
gear-wheels. 

1857  RANKINE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XIV.  396/1  To 
facilitate  the  drawing  of  epicycloidal  teeth  in  practice.. Mr. 
Willis  has  published  tables  ofp-c  and  p'-c,  and  invented  an 
instrument  called  the  '  Odontograph '.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox 
Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  s.  v.,  Tables  are  given  on  the  Odontograph 
for  finding  the  graduation  on  the  scale  corresponding  to 
any  given  pitch  and  number  of  teeth. 

Odontography  Oxtyntp-grafi).     [f.  ODONTO- 

+  -OBAPHY.]  A  description,  or  history,  of  the 
teeth. 

1840-5  OWEN  (title)  Odontography ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Comparative  Anatomyof  the  Teeth.  i84a/V««pC>:/.XXIV. 
142/1.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Dec.  3/2  Minute  anatomy, 
Odontography,  and  many  cognate  branches,  all  fell  under 
his  [Owen  s]  observation  in  turn. 

Hence,  Odoutogra-phic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Odontography.  1880  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

Odontoid  (odontoid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
oSovTofiSr/s  tooth-like  :  see  ODONTO-  and  -OLD.  Cf. 
F.  odontoide  (1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Resembling  or  having  the  form  of 
a  tooth ;  tooth-like ;  spec,  in  odontoid  process  (odon- 
toid peg),  a  tooth-like  projection  from  the  body  of 
the  axis  or  second  cervical  vertebra  of  certain 
mammals  and  birds ;  when  this  process  does  not 
coalesce  with  the  body  of  the  axis,  as  in  Ortti- 
thorhynchus  and  many  reptiles,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  odontoid  bone. 

1819  Pantologia,  Odontoid  Process,  a  process  of  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqucfs 
Anat.  179  The  posterior  surface  of  this  ligament  rests  upon 
the  odontoid  process.  1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  217  In 
many  animals  we  have  a  distinct  '  odontoid '  bone,  instead 
of  an  odontoid  process.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  vii.  171  The 
skull  does  not  move  upon  the  atlas,  but  the  atlas  slides 
round  the  odontoid  peg  of  the  axis  vertebra. 

2.  (attrib.  use  of  B.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
odontoid  process,  as  odontoid  ligament,  tubercle. 

1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  277  The  odontoid  or  check  liga- 
ments are  two  strong,  round,  fibrous  processes,  about  half 


a  rou^n  eievauon  on  me  inner  ooraerol  eacn  conayle  ol  the 
occipital  bone  for  the  attachment  of  the  alar  odontoid 
ligament. 

B.  so.  The  odontoid  process. 

[1706  Pnn.i.irs,<iV!>«/«/<f'«  (in  Anat.),  a  Part  shap'd  like  a 
tooth  ;  as  The  Tooth  of  the-  second  Vertebra,  .and  of  some 
other  Bones.)  1854  OWEN  Site!.  .5-  Teeth  in  Cin.  St.,  Organ. 


ODONTOLOGY. 

Nnt.  I.  217  The  rest  of  the  body  of  ihe  ntlas,  or  'odontoid', 
lias  coalesced  with  its  proper  neural  arch.  1896  NKWTON 
Diet,  birds  852  The  interverlebral  pad  connecting  the 
( Montoiil  with  the  body  of  the  Axis. 

Odontology  (fOfatfttigS).  [f.  ODONTO-  +  Gr. 
-Aoya  discourse :  see  -(O)I.OOY.  CLV.fAlttfiagU 
(1771  in  Diet.  Tn'i'PUx},]  That  branch  of  the 
science  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  structure  or 
development  of  the  teeth. 

1819  l'antologia(l\l\£  of  Article),  Odontol<<$v.  1843  BRANDK 
Diet.  .SV;'.,  etr.,  Odontology,  the  branch  of  anatomiial 
science  which  treats  of  the  teeth. 

SoOdontolo  gic,Odontolog-lcal  a.l^  nl^lp-d^ikal) 
adjs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  treating  of  the  teeth,  or 
of  odontology ;  Odontolo-glcally  adv. ;  Odonto'- 
logist,  one  versed  in  the  subject  of  the  teeth  or  in 
odontology. 

1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  I.  ii.  24  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  a  barber  style  himself. .  Odontologist.  1856 
S.  CARTWRIGHT  in  Trans.  Odontological  Soc.  Gt.  Brit.  I, 
The  necessity  of  a  union  [amongst  Dentists]  has  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  the  Odontological  Society. 
Ocloutonie  (odfntonm).  Path.  Also  in  mod.L. 
odonto  ma.  [f.  Gr.  type  *6owTuipa  tooth-forma- 
tion, f.  oSoi'T-  tooth;  in  mod.F.  odontome  (Littr£).] 
A  small  tumour  or  growth  composed  of  dentine; 
more  generally,  any  hard  outgrowth  from  a  tooth. 
1870  tr.  Strieker's  Hum.  HistoL  xv.  470  We  find  in  the 
dentine  of  the  teeth,  especially  in  pathological  conditions, 
masses  with  bone  lacuna;,  termed  Odontomes  by  Virchow. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  559  Tumours  which  result 
from  the  abnormal  and  excessive  development  of  the  dental 
structures  at  any  time  during  the  tooth's  formation  have 
been  grouped  together  by  M.  Broca  under  the  name  of 
Odontomes.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Le.r.t  Coronary  odontoma, 
Broca 's  term  for  an  odontoma  which  arises  during  the 
formation  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth. 

Odontophoral  (pd<mtf>  foral),  a.  Zool.  [f.  as 
ODONTOPHORE  +  -AL.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
odontophore.  b.  -  ODONTOPHORAN  a. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  490  Certain  of  the 
muscular  bundles  are  also  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
Odontophoral  cartilages  themselves. 

Odontophoran  ((>d<>ntf>-f6ran),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Odontophora  (neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  6801/7-0- 
(popos  :  see  next),  a  proposed  primary  division  of 
the  Mollusca,  including  all  those  which  have  an 
odontophore,  i.  e.  the  Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda, 
and  Pteropoda,  with  the  tooth-shells,  and  chitons : 
see  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Odonto- 
phora. b.  sb.  A  mollusc  of  this  group. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  506  In  such  a  slightly 
modified  Odontophoran  as  Chiton,  the  heart  presents  its 
normal  position  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  haemal  face 
of  the  body. 

Odontophore  (od^-nt^fosj).  Zool.  [ad.  Gr. 
ii&ovToQop-os  bearing  teeth,  f.  0801!;,  uSovr-  tooth  + 
-<pvpoi  bearing.]  A  ribbon-like  or  strap-like  struc- 
ture covered  with  teeth,  forming  the  masticatory 
organ  of  certain  molluscs ;  the  lingual  ribbon  or 
'  tongue '.  Also  attrib. 

1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  251  The  intestine  has  a  neural 
flexure,  and  there  is  no  odontophore.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Anirrt.vm.  514  The  mouth  is.,  provided.,  with  a  well- 
developed  odontophore.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Life  452  The  stomodaeum  in  the  Glossophora  . .  contains  an 
organ  known  as  radula,  composed  of  a  chitinous  membrane 
bearing  chitinoid  teeth,  developed  within  a  sac  (radular  or 
odontophore  sac),  and  growing  throughout  life. 

Odontophorous  (fdpnta-forss),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ous.]  Possessing  an  odontophore. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  87  The  three  classes 
Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  are  placed  together 
in  one  division  as  odontophorous  Mollusca.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  513  These  are  odontophorous 
Mollusks  which  breathe  air  directly. 

II  Odoom  (oAu-m).  [Ashanti  oJum.']  A  West 
African  timber  tree  (fhlorophora  excelsa~). 

1887^  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  A/r.  213  The  'Odopm'  tree  of 
the  Gold  Coast.. To  those  Colonies  this  wood  is  invaluable, 
as  it  can  withstand  for  years  not  only  the  weather,  but  also 
the  attacks  of  the  '  white  ant '.  Ibid,  247  Where  such  wood 
as  '  odoom '  ('  oroko ')  is  available.  1900  Daily  News  6  Mar. 
s/i  Two  trees,  the  mahogany  and  a  tree  known  locally  as 
Odoom,  which  are  found  of  large  size  and  in  considerable 
abundance,  are  admirably  adapted  for  mine  timbers. 

Odophone  (<7u'd<!town).  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  root  6S- 
smell  +  ipairfi  sound,  tone.]  A  scale  of  scents  or 
odours. 

1885  C.  H.  PIESSE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  525  Tinctures 
..made  upon  a  quasi.scientific  basis,  namely,  that  of  the 
odophone  or  gamut  of  odours  of  the  late  Dr.  Septimus  Piesse. 

Odor,  another  spelling  of  ODOUR. 

t  O'dorable,  a.  06s.  [ad.  late  L.  odorabilis 
perceptible  by  smell,  f.  odord-rl  to  smell,  scent; 
cf.  OF.  odoi-able  (i4thc.  in  Godef.).]  That  can 
be  smelt ;  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  i.  (Arb.)  78  The  audible 
[is  measured]  by  stirres,  times  and  accents:  the  odorable  by 
smelles  of  sundry  temperaments.  1684  BOYLE  Porousn.  A  nivi. 
ff  Solid  Bod.  viii.  125  The  directly  visible  or  odorable 
Kxpimtions  of  Bodies. 

t  O'dorament.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  oddramtnt-um 
perfume,  f.  odorare  to  scent,  perfume.  Cf.  OF.  odore- 
ment]  Anything  used  for  its  scent  or  perfume; 
an  odoriferous  or  odorous  substance;  a  perfume. 

1381  WYCLIF  Rev,  xviii.  13  Atle  vessels  of  precious  stoon. . 
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atul  nf  odoramemK,  nnd  oyncmentis,  and  encrn^e.  1590 
HARROIT.II  Mttk.  Pliyttck  i.  xxiv.  (.6.1,1  41  [In  Kpik-psj] 
it  is  good  to  quicken  the  senses  with  odoraments.  1657 
TOMUNSON  Renoiis  Ditf.  213  1'leasant  odoraments  must 
needs  he  grateful  to  the  brain. 

t  Odora-minous,  a.  06s.  rare—",  [f.  L. 
otKramen,  -mill-  perfume  +  -Otis.]  (.See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossfgr.,  Pdoraminous,  smelling  sweet, 
fi  ,ii;i;i!it,  odoriferous,  pertaining  to  odour. 

Odorant  O'dorant),  a.  Now  rare.  [a.  F. 
oibrant  (i5-l6th  c.  in  Godef.),  ail.  L.  odorant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  odorare  to  perfume.]  That  emits  a 
scent :  =  ODOROUS,  ODORIFEROUS. 

a  1465  JlfS.  Bodl.  423  If.  204  Disposed  plentuously..With 
odoraunt  odoure  ful  copiously.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VH.  139 
The  welle  of  bountie,  that  Ffowre  most  odorande,  By  whose 
humylytie,  man  firste  comforte  fande.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  33  The  last. .of  Parsly,  Dill,  and  Fennell,  sharpe,  and 

modorant  withall.    1791  tr.  Chaptats  Elan.  C/um.  (1800) 
.  41  The  aroma.. may  be  again  restored  by  re-distilling 
it  with  the  odorant  plant  which  originally  afforded  it.    1871 
J.  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  fire  169  At  night,  the  odorant 
forests  echo  with  the  dread  roar  of  fierce  monsters. 

Odor  ate  (^-dor/t),  a.  (s/>.)  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  odorat-ns,  pa.pple.  oi  odorare  to  perfume,  scent. 
Cf.  F.  odorat.]  Scented,  fragrant. 

1636  BACON  Syh'a  8  389  Where  there  is  Heat  and  Strength 
enough  in  the  Plant,  to  make  the  Leaves  Odorate,  there  the 
smell  of  the  Flower  is  rather  Evanide  and  Weaker,  than 
that  of  the  Leaves.  16*9  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635) 
228  All  kinde  of  fragrant  and  odorate  Fruits,  Hcrbes,  anil 
Gums.  a.  1715  R.  LUCAS  Divine  Breathings  (1772)  S  8* 
A  rose  set  by  garlick  is  sweeter,  because  the  more  foetid 
juice  of  the  earth  goes  into  the  garlick,  and  the  more  odorate 
into  the  rose.  1800  Meii.  Jrnl.  IV.  366  He  found  them  to 
contain .  .of  albuminous  and  farinaceous  matter,  but  a  small 
quantity,  besides  some  odorate. 
B.  sb.  A  scented  or  fragrant  substance. 

<ti68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  213  A  transcendent 
Perfume  made  of  the  richest  Odorates  of  both  the  Indies. 

So  O'dorating  a.,  diffusing  odour  or  scent. 

1838  in  WEBSTER.    Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Odora'tion.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  odoratiSn-em 
(rare),  n.  of  action  f.  odorare  to  perfume.  Cf.  F. 
adoration  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1633  COCKERAM,  Odoration,  a  sauoring  or  smelling. 

Odorator  (ovAorctei).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  odorare  to  scent.]  An  atomizer  for  diffusing 
perfumes,  etc. 

Odoriferant  (<?"dori>fe'rant),  a.  Now  rare. 
[a.  F.  odoriferant  (c  1430  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  pr. 
pple.  of  odorifcrer  to  smell,  shed  perfume;  cf. 
med.L.  odorifereiis  for  cl.  L.  odorifer.}  =  ODORI- 
FEROUS, ODOBOUS. 

1549  Compl.  Scof.  vi.  37  The  sueit  fragrant  smel  . .  of 
hoilsum  balmy  flouris  maist  odoreferant.  1578  LYTF.  Dodocns 
vr.  Ixxxiii.  764  White  Rosen .  .which  is  moyst  and  odoriferant. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONH]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxx.  292 
Cedars  . .  some  white,  and  some  redde,  very  odoriferant. 
1717  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Florist,  Odoriferant  or  medi- 
cinal Drugs.  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Odorifere,  a.  Obs.  rare— l.  [a.  F.  odoriflrc 
(ijth  c.),  or  ad.  L.  odorifer.'}  =  ODORIFEROUS. 

1537  ANDREW  Brvnswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Qiv,  The  same 
[rose]  water  bryngeth  them  [weak  limbs)  agayne  in  theyr 
myght,  with  his  smellyng  and  odoryfere  vcrtue  and 
styptysyte. 

Odori'ferize,  v.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  odorifer  (see 
next)  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  odoriferous  j  to 
scent  or  perfume. 

1814  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  659  Perfumers,  able  to  odoriferise 
and  adorn  the  universe. 

Odoriferous  (Mon'&m? ,  a.  Also  5-6  odory-, 
6-8  oderi-.  [f.  L.  odorifer  ((.  odor,  odori-  ODOUR 

+  -fer  bearing)  +  -ous.] 

1.  That  bears  or  diffuses  scent  or  smell ;  odorous; 
fragrant ;    rarely,  of  an  unpleasant  odour. 

c  1435  LYDC.  Assembly  of 'Gods  336  Of  sauerys odory ferous 
was  her  sustynaunce.  1497  Bp.  ALCOCK  Moils  Perfect.  A  ij  b/2 
The  odoriferous  &  swete  vyolettes  of  all  obedyence.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII,  54  What  should  I  speke  of  the 
oderiferous  skarlettes,  the  fync  veluet  (etc.).  1603  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  XI.  Ixi.  (1612)  268  If  odorifrous  sent*  he  smelt,  he 
fathers  them  on  her.  1749  LAVINCTON  Enthus.  Meth.  If 
Papists  it.  (1754)  67  Her  dead  Body  was  surprizingly  beauti- 
ful and  odoriferous . .  and  it  remains  odorous  and  uncorrupt  to 
this  Day.  1833  SCOTT  Nigel  iii,  Free  air,  impregnated,  how- 
ever, with  the  odoriferous  fumes  of  the  articles  m  which  the 
ship-chandler  dealt.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mejrico  (iSso}  1. 129  The 
courts  [were]  strewed  with  odoriferous  herbs  and  flowers. 
1887  Pall  Matt  C.  3  Nov.  3/1  When  ..  busy  wharves  take 
the  place  of  the  present  muddy  and  odoriferous  foreshore. 

2.  Jig.  Pleasing,  sweet ;  '  fragrant '. 

'577  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fan*.  Ep.  375  That  which  was 
in  your  lawe,  cleare,  neate,  precious,  and  odoriferous.  1597 
J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  1 1  Whose  prayers  and  prayscs  is  . . 
oderiferouse . .  before  the  lorde. 

Hence  Odori'ferously  adv.,  in  an  odoriferous 
manner;  with  scent  or  fragrance;  fragrantly. 
Odori  ferousness,  fragrance. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhtnier's  Bk.  Physicke  42/1  Yet  ther  may 
heervnto be addede.a little  Muscke.forodoriferousnes.  1601 
CHESTER  Love's  Mart,  lix,  It  makes  them  smell  so  odori- 
ferously.  a  1674  MILTON  Hist.  Mosc.  iii.  Wks.  (1851)  487 
Thir  Markets  smell  odoriferously  with  Spices.  1855  H. 
SPENCER  Princ.  Psychfl.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xi.  144  The  atomic 
expulsion  from  which  odoriferousness  results,  is  one  of  the 
reactions  consequent  on  the  reception  of  heat.  1886  RUSKIN 
Przterita  I.  ix.  283  The  coffee  generally  roasting  odori- 
ferously in  the  street. 


ODOUR. 

tOdori'fic,  a.  (>/'..  »•,?;<- '.  [(.L.<xbr,<xtari. 
ODOUI  +  -Kir.]  =  ODORIFEROUS. 

1796  MOKSK  Amir.  Geof.  II.  568  They  extract  walen  of 

a  salubrious  and  odorific  kind. 

t  O'dorine.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  I.,  odor  Onoum  + 
-INK  •'.]  (See  quot».) 

1843  ItRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etr.,  Odorin,  one  of  the  product, 
i.f  the  redistillation  of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  <Tillilling 
bone;  it  has  a  very  concentrated  ami  diffusible  impyieu. 
malic  odour,  and  is  regarded  by  Unverdorben  u  a  peculiar 
salifiable  lose.  1846  Wo«CMTER,  Odorint.  1(66-73  WATT» 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  174  Odorine,  a  volatile  hue  obtained  by 
Unverdorben  from  bone-oil.  It  appears  to  have  been 
impure  picoltne. 

Odorime  (*>-d6reiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  a>  prec.  4- 
-IZF..]  trans.  To  fill  with  an  odour ;  to  scent. 

1884  American  VIII.  301  The  gas  pours  out  in  a  cloud, 
odorizing  the  country  for  a  long  distance.  1897  Ckr.  Herald 
(N.  Y.)  ^o  June  518/3  Put  the  mixture  (row  leaves  and 
spices)  in  a  fancy  jar  with  a  lid.  Keep  closed,  but  open 
once  a  day  to  odorize  the  room. 

OdorO'Bity.  rare-t.  [f.  as  next 4- -ITT.]  The 
quality  of  being  odorous ;  odorousness. 

1847  LEWPS  Hilt.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  363  In  like  manner  it 
possesses  Saporosity,  Odorosity. 

Odorous  (Ja-d&ras),  a.  [f.  L.  odor,  odSr-em 
ODOUR  (or  odfr-us  fragrant)  4-  -ous;  peril,  after 
obs.  F.  odoreux  (i6-i7thc.  in  Godef.)  or  It.  odoroso 
(Florio).  Formerly  somet.  pronounced  (odo«'rjs).] 
Emitting  a  smell  or  scent ;  scented,  odoriferous  ; 
more  usually,  sweet-smelling  ;  fragrant. 

«S5»  BALE  Image  Both.  Ch.  i.  viit  107  The  sweete  smoke  of 
the  odorous  incense.  1590  SIIAKS.  Midi.  N.  n.  i.  no  An 
odorous  Chaplet  of  sweet  Sommer  buds.  1675  T.  R.  tr. 
Marlnf  s  Slaughter  Innocents  60  The  hills,  and  dales,  that 


Saints  dead  bodies  always  remain  odorous  and  uncomrpled. 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  in.  454  Venus  ..in  his  chamber  placed 
htm.  With  scents  odorous,  spirit-soothing  sweets.  1807 
T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  237  At  the  same  time  the 
prussic  acid  becomes  more  odorous  and  more  volatile.  1860 
PUSEY  Mix.  Proph.  205  A  rich  ointment . .  to  which  odorous 
substances,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  . .  and  cassia  gave  scent. 

Comb.  1834  Tail's  Alar,  I.  231/1  Sweetest  of  younger 
sisters,  odorous-tressed,  Whose  lips  are  worshipped  by  the 
breezes,  Spring  1 

Hence  O'doronily  adv.,  in  an  odorous  manner, 
with  smell  or  scent ;  O'doronraMS,  the  quality  of 
being  odorous. 

1737  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Odorousntss,  sweet-scenteilness.  1843 
R.  H.  HORNE  Orion  it.  i.  199  Odorously  Glistened  the 
tear-drops  of  a  new-fall'n  shower. 

O'dorscope,  o  doroscope.  [f.  L.  odor-em 
ODOUR  +  -(oJscopE.]  An  instrument  devised  by 
Edison  for  determining  or  testing  an  odour. 

1893  Rev.  ofRei'.  Dec.  606  Odoroscope. 

Odour,  odor  (<«'d;u).  Forms :  3-4  odur,  4- 
odour,  4,  6-  odor,  (4  odere,  -yr«,  4-5  odlr,  -e,  5 
odure, hodure, 5-6odoure,-owr(e, -eur).  [a,AF. 
odour,  OF.  odor,  odur,  ad.  L.  odor-em  smell,  scent. 
The  spelling  odor,  occasional  in  ME.,  became  obs. 
in  i4th  c.,  but  arose  again  in  i6tb  c.  after  L., 
was  frequent  in  I  ;th  c.,  and  is  now  usual  in  U.  S.] 

1.  That  property  of  a  substance  that  is  perceptible 
by  the  sense  of  smell ;   scent,  smell ;   sometimes 
spec,  sweet  or  pleasing  scent ;  fragrance. 

01300  Land  of  Cokaygne  76  in  E.  K.  P.  (1863)  158  Trie 
maces  bt|>  pe  flure,  be  rind,  canel  of  swet  odur.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  3701  pe  odor  [v.  r.  odour]  o  hi  uestement  It 
smelles  als  o  piement.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  XVL  (Mogda. 
letto)  114  Al  pe  place  Fullillyt  of  bat  odyre  was.  1413  Ir. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Prrv.  Priv.  308  By  the  noos-thurlcs  we 
haue  knowlech  of  odeurs  and  stynches.  Ibid.  247  In  wynlyr 
the  hodure  of  hole  thynges;..In  somer  odure  of  colde 
thynges.  1514  BARCLAY  c>/.  f,  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  SocJ 
p.  xlu.  To  sec  suche  dishes  &  smell  the  swele  odour  And 
nothing  to  taste  is  utter  displeasour.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  u.  ii.  (1686)  50  The  effluvium  or  odor  of  Steel. 
1664  BUTIER  Hud.  n.  L  574  All  Spice«,  Perfumes,  and  Sweet 
Powders  Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  Odours.  1697 
DRYDEN  t'irg.  Georf.  ill.  638  Fume  with  stinking  ( .alb-inum 
thy  Stalls  :  With  that  rank  Odour  from  thy  Dwelling-place 
To  drive  the  Viper's  Brood.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  317  The 
lime  at  dewy  eve  Diffusing  odours.  1835  WILLIS  Pencilling! 
I.  ii.  18  A  more  nauseating  odour  I  never  inhaled.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Tkute  (1874)  45  There  is  an  odour  of  sweet 
brier  about,  hovering  in  the  warm,  still  air. 

2.  trans/.   A  substance  that  emits  a  sweet  smell 
or  scent ;  a  perfume  ;  tsp.  incense,  spice,  ointment, 
etc. ;  also,  an  odoriferous  flower,  arch,  or  Ott. 

1388  WYCLIF  Rev.  v.  8  The  foure  and  twenli  eldre  men  . . 
harden  ech  of  hem  harpis,  and  goldun  violis  ful  of  odours. 
1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  I,  Rose  6  Quhen  . .  lusty  May  . .  Had 
maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris  Aman$  the  tendtr 
odouris  reid  and  quhyt.     1536  TINDALE  Lutt  L  p  HB  lott 
was  to  bren  odoures  (K.  I-',  incense].    1534  —  7.°*.*  *'*•  «° 
Then  toke  they  the  body  of  lesu  and  wounde  it  in  lynn< 
clothes  with  the  odoures  [1611  spices].     1639  MAXWELL  Ir. 
Herodian  (1635)  227  They  throw  in  (by  heapes)  all  Sorts  ol 
Spices,  and  Sweet  Odours.    1697  DRYDEN  /  irg.  i,eor, 
601  With  Nectar  she  her  Son  anoints.. Down  from  his  Head 
the  liquid  Odours  ran.  1709  P31OR  Sonf, '  I/Tviniand-nwc 
Thy  Myrtles  strow.  thy  Odours  burn.    1871  R-  ELUS  Catnl- 
las  Ixiv.  87  A  royal  virgin,  in  odours  silkily  nestled. 

1 3.  The  sense  of  smell.  Obs.  rare. 

TREVISA  Earth.  D,  P.  K.  xv .  Ix.ii,.  (» 
i    Men  wijwute  moube,  and   H  •  •  l 
and  smellof  nose^refles.     I43»-S»  "• 
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(ECUMENIC. 


I.  291  Turfes.  .whiche  be  more  vile  than  woode  ..  and  more 
tedious  to  the  odoure. 

4.7%-.  a.  'Fragrance';  'savour'. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxiv.  18  pei  can  not  see  the 
ri$t  way,  and  J>ei  fele  not  J>e  gpde  odor  of  crist.  1382  WYCLI  F 
2  Cor.  li.  14  Therfor  thankingis  to  God,  that  ..  schewith  by 
vs  the  odour  of  his  knowynge  [1582  (Rhem.)  the  odour  of 
his  knowledge].  —  Eph.  v.  2  Crist  . .  $af  him  silf  for  vs 
an  offryng  and  sacrifice  to  God,  in  to  the  odour  of  swetnesse. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  59  b,  Let  the  swete  odour 
of  deuocyon  and  prayer  spyre  out  and  ascende  vp  to  thy 
lorde.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  JV.  i,  I  had  thought  the  odour, 
sir,  of  your  good  name  Had  been  more  precious  to  you. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  i,  The  political  principles  in  which 
he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he  ever  retained  some  odour. 
1873  BURTON  Hist.  ScoL  VI.  Ixv.  12  No  odour  of  religious 
intolerance  attaches  to  it. 

b.  (Good or  tad)  Repute,  favour,  estimation. 
1847  Illustr.  Land.  Neivs  24  July  62/1  To  day  he  was  in 
better  odour.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood 
166  Hartlib  was  in  good  odor  during  the  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 1886  SPURGEON  Trcas.  Da?>.  Ps.  cxlii.  4  When 
a  person  is  in  ill  odour  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  weak  the 
memories  of  his  former  friends  become. 
5.  Odour  of  sanctity  (F.  odeur  de  saintetf,  I  Jth 
c.  in  Littre) :  a  sweet  or  balsamic  odour  stated  to 
have  been  exhaled  by  the  bodies  of  eminent  saints 
at  their  death,  or  on  subsequent  disinterment,  and 
held  to  attest  their  saintship  ;  hence,  fig.,  gracious 
manifestation  of  saintliness ;  good  repute  as  a  saint, 
reputation  for  holiness  :  sometimes  used  ironically 
or  sarcastically. 

(For  statements  of  the  reputed  fact,  or  references  to  it,  see 
ENGELGRAVE  Caeleste  Pantheon  (1727)  I.  no;  Selccta  Mar- 
tyrutit  Acta  iGaume,  Paris)  IV.  in,  198-9 ;  Fioretti  di  S. 
f~rancesco(i546)x\yiii.66b;  PELLISSON Lett. Hist. 1. 131;  J. 
DE  LA  BARRE  Contin.  Bossuet's  Hist.  Univers.  (1771)  II.  270; 
VOLTAIRE  La  Pucelle  (1780)  I.  22;  B^:DA  Hist.  Eccles.  in. 
viii;  St.  Guthlac  (Cod.  Exon.)  1272,  1318;  WILLIAM  OF 
MALMESB.  Gesta  Reg.  I.  n.  §  216  (tr.  Bohn  ir.  xiii.  244); 
MALORY  Arthur^  xxi.  xii;  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III. xL  32; 
also  quots.  1740  in  ODORIFEROUS,  ODOROUS.) 

1756  ALBAN  BUTLER  Lives  Saints  24  Apl.  II.  169  She 
[St.  Bona]  died  in  673,  leaving  behind  her  a  sweet  odour  of 
her  sanctity  and  virtues  to  all  France.  1778  84  COOK- 
WORTHY  tr.  Sivedenborgs  Heaven  <$•  Hell  §  449  There  was 
also  a  sensation  of  aromatic  odour,  as  of  a  dead  body  em- 
balmed, for  when  the  celestial  angels  are  present,  what  is 
cadaverous  then  excites  a  sensation  as  of  what  is  aromatic. 
(Note  by  T.  HARTLEY  1778.  This  may  serve  to  explain  what 
..[is]  related  by  authors  of  good  credit,  concerning  certain 
persons  of  eminent  piety,  who  are  said  to  have  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  from  the  fragrancy  that  issued  from  their 
bodies  after  death.)  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  iv,  My  respected 
grandmother,  Hilda  of  Middleham,  who  died  in  odour  of 
sanctity,  little  short.. of  her  glorious  namesake,  the  blessed 
Saint  Hilda  of  Whitby.  1829  SOUTHEY  Pilgr.  Compostella 
Poet.  Wks.  VII.  264  These  blessed  Fowls,  at  seven  years 
end,  In  the  odour  of  sanctity  died.  1833  RAINE  Brief  Acct. 
Durham  Cath.  64  Saints  sleeping  in  aU  the  odour  of  incor- 
ruptibility. 1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  90  There 
is  an  odour  of  iniquity,  you  must  know,  as  well  as  an  odour 
of  sanctity. 

6.  Comb.,  as  odour- current,  -wind;  odour-breath- 
ing, -faded,  odour-like  adjs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  904  Under  this  head,  you  may  place 
all  Imbibitions  of  Aire,  where  the  substance  is  mate-rial!, 
Odour-like.  1821  SHELLEY  Promelh.  Unb.  11.  i,  The  odour- 
breathing  sleep  Of  faint  night  flowers.  Ibid.  in.  iii,  It  feeds 
the  quick  growth  of.  .odour-faded  blooms.  1876  LAMER 
Poems,  Psalm  of  the  West  182  WhaL  wavering  way  the 
odor -current  sets. 

Hence  (nonce-words)  O'douret,  a  faint  smell ; 
O'dourftal  a,  =  ODOROCS. 

1825  L.  HUNT  Redi  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  573  He  makes 

odourets.    1889  Chicago  Advance  30  May,  More  lasting, 

precious,  odorful,  than  all  The  flowers  of  polar  or  of  tropic  seas 

Odoured   (ou-dsid),  a.      [f.  ODOUR  +  -ED  2.] 

Having  an  odour ;  scented ;  chiefly  in  comb. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  242  Hit  is  good  to 
reste,.in  a  spfte  bedde,  in  clothis  fresshe  wel  oduret.  1595 
SPENSER  Epithal.  304  And  odourd  sheets,  and  Arras  couerlets. 
1817  Gopwm  Mandcville  I.  250  A  gilded,  nauseous,  ill- 
odoured  idol.  1878  LANIER  Poems,  To  our  Mocking-bird  4 
Drift  down  through  sandal-odored  flames. 

Odourless  (cu-dailes),  a.  [f.  ODOUE  +  -LESS.] 
Without  odour  or  scent  j  inodorous. 

18..  POE  Hans  Pfaal  Wks.  1896  II.  12  It  is  tasteless, 
but  not  odorless.  1859  WILSON  &  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Fortes 
iv.  127  Colourless,  odourless  crystals.  1879  HARTWIG  Aerial 
H*:  n.  19  The  oxygen  of  the  air  . .  odourless  and  tasteless. 

O-dreghe,  variant  of  A-DRIGH  06s.,  away. 

Ods,  obs.  form  of  ODDS. 

Odsbob,  -bodikins,  -body,  -bud,  -fish, 
-heart,  -life,  -nigs,  etc.  :  see  OD  1. 

t  O'dso,  int.  Obs.  [Minced  form  of  GODSO,  as 
OD  l  for  Cod ;  cf.  GADSO.]  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  or  asseveration. 

1695  CONGREVE  Love  f  or  L.  n.  v,  Odso,let  me  see;  Let  me 
see  the  Paper.  1713  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  6  June,  Wks. 
1883  III.  158,  I  will  speak  to  lord-treasurer.. to-morrow. — 
Odso  1  I  forgot ;  I  thought  I  had  been  in  London.  1799 
Piece  Family  Biog.  I.  133 'Odso! ..  you've  begun,  I  see'. 

Odsoons,  Odspittikins,  etc. :  see  Ob  1. 

Odur(e,  obs.  ff.  ODOUR,  ORDURE,  OTHEB. 

Odyfferavmt,  -ferous:  see  ODIFERANT,  -ova. 

Odyl  (on-dil,  ?'dil).  Also  -yle.  [f.  Oo2  +  Gr. 
CAT;  material :  see  -YL.]  =  OD  z. 

1850  W.  GR  EGORY  Lett.  Anim.  Magn.  p.  xv,  Of  all  the  known 
influences,  that  of  odyle  appears  to  offer  the  best  prospect 
of  success  to  the  investigator.  1885  H.  S.  OLCOTT  Theosothy 
156  The  whole  starry  heavens  is  pervaded  with  a  subtle 


aura,  or  ..  imponderable  fluid.  . .  He  called  it  Od  or  Odyle. 
Ibid.  158  Heat  he  found  to  enormously  increase  quantita- 
tively the  flow  of  Odyle  through  a  metal  conductor. 

Hence  Oflylic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  odyl  or  od ; 
Ody  lically  adv.,  by  means  of  odyl ;  O  dylism, 
the  doctrine  of  odyl  or  od ;  Odyliza-tiou,  the 
action  or  process  of  odylizing,  the  communication 
of  animal  magnetism  from  one  person  to  another  ; 
O'dylize  v.  trans.,  to  subject  to  or  affect  with  odyl. 

1853  CARPENTER  Hum.  Phys.  (ed.  4)  §  924  No  hypothetical 
'  "odylic '  or  other  concealed  agency.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  $• 
Merch.  II.  iv.  113  When  a  man  and  woman  meet  there  is 
always  a  certain  magnetic  or  odylic  communication  between 
them.  1880  MRS.  WHITNEY  Oddor^Even  iv.  41  An  odylic 
thrill  in  the  fingers  that  held  her  side  of  the  cover.  1885 
H.  S.  OLCOTT  Theosophy  158  The  Brahmin  .  .submitting  his 
"odylically-tainted  metallic  vessel  to  the  fire.  1862  l-'raser's 
Mag.  Oct.  517  Mesmerism  ..  with  its  kindred  subjects, 
variously  known  as  animal  magnetism,  electro-biology,  clair- 
voyance, *odylism,  hypnotism.  i876CARpENTERinCW/rVw^. 
Rev.  Jan.  282  The  curious  phenomena  which,  under  the 
names  of  mesmerism,  odylism,  electro-biology,  psychic  force, 
and  spiritual  agency,  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  some  new  and  mysterious  force  in  nature.  1883 
SINNETT  Esoteric  Buddhism  v.  (1884)  86  The  spirit  of  the 
sensitive  getting  *odylized . .  by  the  aura  of  the  spirit  in  the 
Devachan. 


Odynometer  (pdin^mftw).  [f.  Gr,  tovvy 
pain  +  -(O)METEB.]  A  register  or  measurer  of  pain. 
Hence  Odynome  trical<7.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
measurement  of  pain. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Worn.  iii.  (ed.  4)  9  As  yet, 
we  have  no  odynometer,  or  even  good  odynometrical  re- 
sources, to  test  and  measure  pain.  1893  Daily  News  23 
Dec.  4/8  But  we  have  no  odynometer,  and  cannot  tell 
whether,  when  one  person  bears  pain  better  than  another, 
he  is  bearing . .  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  pain. 

Odyilphagia  (^din^'dgia).  Pathol.  [mod.L., 
badly  f.  Gr.  Mvq  pain  +  -<payia  eating.]  Painful 
swallowing  (as  a  symptom  of  disease). 

1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis,  Throat  $  Nose  I.  26  There  is  .. 
sometimes  odynphagia  of  the  most  severe  character.  1897 
AllbutCs  Syst.  mtd,  IV.  835  In  consequence  of  the  odyn- 
phagia, the  saliva  collects. 

Odyous^e,  Odyr(e,  obs.  ff.  ODIOUS,  ODOUR, 
OTHER. 

Odyssey  (pvlisi).  Also  7  Odysseea,  -ysee, 
-isse,  8  -ysse.  [ad.  L.  Odyssea^  a.  Gr.  'OSvtrfffta,  f. 
'OSvfffftvs  Ulysses,  a  king  oflthaca.  Cf.  F.  Odyss£eJ\ 

1.  One  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  ancient 
Greece,  attributed  to  Homer,  which  describes  the 
ten  years'  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  on  his 
way  home  to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

1601  HoLLAND/YjVy  II.  372  In  his  Odysssea,  where  he  dis- 
courseth  of  the  aduentures,  trauels,  &  fortunes  of  prince 
Vlysses.  1603  —  Plutarch's  Mor.  203  The  Odysee  or 
Ilias  of  Homer.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  $  Contm, 
Wks.  1755  II.  i.  25  Several  passages  in  the  Odysses.  1818 
BYRON  Juan  i.  xli,  Their  ^Eneids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys. 
1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr,  169  In  the  fourth 
Odyssey  he  is  described  as  the  slayer  of  Antilochos. . .  In  the 
eleventh  Odyssey,  he  is  named  for  his  personal  beauty. 

2.  Jig.  A  long  series  of  wanderings  to  and  fro ; 
a  long  adventurous  journey. 

1889  Daily  News  10  Oct.  4/7  He  is  on  this  odyssey  of 
rebellion  now,  though  we  do  not  know  precisely  among 
what  people,  or  at  what  Court.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Aug. 
8/1  The  odysseys  of  historical  [music]  scores  might  form  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  volume.  1899  Kdin.  Rev.  Oct.  326 
Scraps  of  adventitious  mineral  that,  after  whole  Odysseys 
of  adventure,  have  come  to  rest  within  the  shelter  of  a 
glass  case. 

Hence  Odyssean  (pdisran)  a.t  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  having  the  characteristics  of  the  Odyssey. 

a  1711  KEN Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  289  Odyssean 
risks  upon  the  Main.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i. 


(1873)  155  Even  common  sailors  could  not  tell  the  story 
of  their  wanderings  without  rising  to  an  almost  Odyssean 
strain.  1892  AGNES  M.  CLERKE  Fam.  Stud.  Homer^  ii.  49 


The  poet  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  need  of  bringing  it 
into  harmony  with  the  Odyssean  vision. 

Odzookers,  Odzooks,  Odzounds :  see  OD  i, 
and  ZOOKS,  ZODNDS. 

II  Oe  (<?u).  rare—1.  [For  Da.  He,  o  =  Norw.  oy, 
Icel.  ey,  OE.  teg,  isle,  islet.]  A  small  island. 

1817  SCOTT  Harold  in.  x,  The  bold  Baltic's  echoing  strand 
Looks  o'er  each  grassy  oe  [rime  grow], 

Oe,  another  form  of  OY  Sc.,  grandson. 

Oe,  obs.  variant  of  O  si.1,  O  adj.  one,  Of  b. 

(E  (in  the  earliest  times,  and  now  often,  written 
separately  oe)  was  in  Early  Old  English  the  symbol 
of  the  »-umlaut  of  6,  o,  as  mfcet,foet,  soecan,  celitan, 
oehtan,  doubtless  originally  sounded  like  Ger.  o, 
ce,  but  afterwards  written  (and  sounded)  simply  ^, 
e,  in  which  form  it  came  down  into  Middle  English. 

In  modern  Eng.  02,  oe  reproduces  the  usual  L. 
spelling  of  Gr.  01,  which  often  in  med.L.,  and  in 
Romanic,  was  treated  like  simple  e.  In  words 
that  have  come  into  Eng.  through  med.L.  or  Fr., 
or  other  Romanic  langs.,  Eng.  has  usually  a  simple 
e,  as  in  economy,  F.  (conomie,  L.  Kconomia,  Gr. 
oiWo/u'a ;  penal,  F.  penal,  L.  pcenalis,  f.  pcena, 
Gr.  Train;  ;  cemetery,  L.  ccemeterium ,  Gr.  KOI/UJTTJ- 
fiov;  but  in  recent  words  derived  immediately 
from  L.  or  Gr.,  ce,  oe  is  usually  retained,  esp.  (i) 
in  proper  names,  as  (Edipus,  Enbcea,  Phcebe ;  (a) 


in  words  referring  to  classical  antiquities,  as  art's/, 
Pcecile  (in  which,  however,  some  represent  Gr.  01  by 
oi,  as  oikist)  ;  (3)  in  scientific  and  technical  terms, 
as  amceba,  ccnot/iera,  ccstrus,  dicecious,  diarrhcea, 
homa'opathy,pharmacopccia,  onomatopceic;  but  there 
is  a  tendency,  stronger  in  America  than  in  Great 
Britain,  to  substitute  e  for  ce  in  these  words  when 
they  pass  into  popular  use  or  become  familiar,  e.  g. 
diarrhea,  esophagus,  homeoid.  This  ce,  being  orig. 
a  diphthong  and  subsequently  a  long  vowel,  is 
usually  pronounced  as  'long  «'  (i),  rarely  as  'short 
«'  (e) ;  when  changed  to  e,  it  submits  to  the  same 
usages  as  ordinary  e  from  Gr.  and  L. 

In  French,  ce  is  an  occasional  etymological  or 
orthographical  substitute  for  e  in  the  diphthongs 
cti,  ecu,  as  in  ml,  ceuf,  cccur ;  when  these  words  are 
borrowed  in  Eng.  they  retain  the  Fr.  spelling,  ce, 
oe  also  occasionally  represents  Ger.  6,  ce,  oe  (Goethe), 
and  the  o',f  of  Scandinavian  tongues  (Faroe). 

(Ecist  (rsist),  cekist  (rkist).  Also  oikist. 
[ad.  Gr.  OI'/HCTTJJS,  agent-n.  from  olxlf-iiv  to  settle 
(a  colony),  f.  ofaos  house,  dwelling.]  The  founder 
of  an  ancient  Greek  (rarely  transf.  a  modern)  colony. 

1846  GKOTE  Greece  t.  xviii.  II.  41  The  legend  of  the 
Rhodian  archaeologists  respecting  their  cekist  Althsemenes. 
1878  lilnckvj.  Mag.  Sept.  340  The  cekist  of  Cape  Colony, 
Van  Riebeck.  1880  Daily  News  17  Dec.  5/3  The  Oecist  of 
Gilead,  to  give  Mr.  Oliphant  his  proper  designation.  1885 
JANE  E.  HARRISON  Stud.  Grk.  Art  iv.  152  Megara  Hyblaea 
m  Sicily.,  sent  for  an  oikist,  or  colony  leader,  from  her  old 
home,  Megara  in  Hellas  proper. 

CEcodcviliical, '<  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  OIKO$O- 
IUK-OS  (f.  olitM/tm  builder,  architect)  +  -AL.] 
Relating  to  the  building  of  houses ;  architectural. 

1678  CunwoRTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  37.  155  If  the  Oeco- 
domical  Art,  which  is  in  the  Mind  of  the  Architect,  were 
supposed  to  be  transfused  into  the  Stones,  Bricks  and 
Mortar. 

(Ecoid  (f-koid).  Bio!.  Also  oikoid.  [f.  Gr. 
OIKOS  house,  dwelling  :  see  -OID.]  (See  quot.) 

1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  (J£coid,  Briicke's  term  for  the  sub- 
stance, or  stroma,  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  which  is  charged 
with  or  contains  the  coloured  matter  and  the  nucleus,  where 
there  is  one,  together  called  the  zooid.  Also,  the  same  as 
the  spongioplasm  of  an  amceboid  cell. 

(Ecology  (/kp'lodgi).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  of«-os  house, 
dwelling +  -(O)LOGY;  after ceconomy.']  Thescience 
of  the  economy  of  animals  and  plants;  that  branch 
of  biology  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  living 
organisms  to  their  surroundings,  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  etc.  Hence  GBcolo'gical  a.,  per- 
taining to  cecology. 

1873  tr.  Haeckcts  Hist.  Creal.  Pref.,  The  great  series  of 
phenomena  of  comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny,  ..choro- 
logy  and  cecology.  1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  I.  114 
All  tbe  various  relations  of  animals  and  plants  to  one 
another  and  to  the  outer  world,  with  which  the  Oekology  of 
organisms  has  to  do.  .admit  of  simple  and  natural  explana- 
tion only  on  the  Doctrine  of  Adaptation  and  Heredity.  1893 
Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  16  Sept.  613/1  (Ecology,  which  uses  all 
the  knowledge  it  can  obtain  from  the  other  two  (physiology 
and  morphology],  but  chiefly  rests  on  the  exploration  of  the 
endless  varied  phenomena  of  animal  and  plant  life  as  they 
manifest  themselves  under  natural  conditions. 

CEconomic,  -nomy,  etc. :  see  ECONOMIC,  etc. 

II  (Econonius  (zk?'n6mz's).  Hist.  Also  6  Sc. 
economus,  ioonymua,  yoonomus,  -nimus.  [L., 
a.  Gr.  alitovuiw*  house-steward.]  The  steward  or 
manager  of  the  temporalities  of  a  religious  founda- 
tion or  society  ;  the  steward  of  a  college. 

1584  in  Life  A.  Melville  (1819)  I.  481  Discharging  ..  all 
vders  economus,  intrometters,  factors  or  vder  personis  what- 
soever.  1591  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  yi  (1814)  III.  589/1  Ludouick, 
duke  of  lennox  commendater  of  pe  priorie  of  sanctan- 
drois  and  his  yconomus.  1599  Ibid.  IV.  189/1  That  thair 
salbe  . .  ane  counsall  of  that  yniuersitie  [St.  Andrews) . . 
quhilkis  salhaif  poware  to  haif  the  yconimus  in  euerie 
colledge.  1659  BAXTER  Key  Cath.  n.  iii.  404  Christ  Jesus, 
dispensing  them  all  by  himself  and  administering  them 
severally,  not  by  any  one  oeconomus,  but  by  the  several 
Bishops  as  inferiour  Heads.  1725  tr.  Dupin  s  Eccl.  Hist. 
i"jth  C.  I.  II.  iii.  41  All  the  Alms,  and  all  the  Revenues., 
were  kept  in  common,  under  the  Care  of  the  Deacons,  and 
Oeconomi.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  I.  373  A  steward  or 
ceconomus  must  be  appointed  in  each  church. 

t  (Ecu'menacy.  Obs.  rare~l.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
olKovftivrj  (Romanized  ceciimene)  the  inhabited 
earth,  the  whole  world  +  -ACY  as  in  episcopacy, 
papacy,  primacy.]  The  ecclesiastical  primacy  or 
supremacy  of  the  world. 

1646  CHAS.  I  in  Cert.  Relig.  (1649)  45  When  the  Romane 
Monarck  stretch'd  forth  his  arms  from  East  to  West,  he 
might  make  the  Bishops  of  Roms  cecumenacy  as  large  as 
was  his  Empire. 

(Ecumeniail  (fkizrnif'nian),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IAN.]  =  OECUMENICAL  i. 

1865  LIGHTFOOT  Galatians  (1874)  192  Two  anonymous 
Commentators  in  the  Oecumenian  Catena. 

(Ecumenic  (j~ki«me'nik),  a.  Also  7  erron. 
oeco-,  9  ecu-,  [ad.  L.  cecumenic-us,  a.  Gr.  O'IKOV- 
ptvtx-os  of  or  belonging  to  ij  olxovpivri  '  the  in- 
habited (earth) ',  the  whole  world.  Cf.  F.  cecn- 
mtnique  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  next. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisiits'  Catech.  215  The  decree  and 
doctrin  of  the  Haly,  CEcumenik  and  General  Councel  of 


(ECUMENICAL. 

Trent.   165*  Row  Let.  in  Hist. Kirk  (i  84?)  537  Tli.it  eldershipe 

;.ri.l  lui-iihii'M  c.ui  kii'.v.  i1--  -  .u  ..•  better  nor  ane<  Ki.mn>-tii<  k 
.(1.  1715  M.  Dun  s  Allan.  /•'>//.  1.  pref.  76  The  only 
Author— that  is  universally  Read— to  a  far  more  CKcuincnick 
Intent  th:iiit:vi'i  ;in\  ol'ihr  Jesuit  Pamphlets.  1835  I.  TAYI  OK 
.S//V.  /'CA/I'/.  \i.  v6j  That  great  economy  of  provincial 
gOverniM' -lit  ;itnl  uf  QKOBMnic  relationship.  1840  /'< •>."•  T 
'('i,/.  X\  I.  .)•-.•  Councils  called  CEcumenic  or  CEcuni' 

{Ecumenical  (UdiHiic^iWU),*.    Also  7  trron. 

CDCO-,  9  cou-.     [f.  ns  prcc.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Eccl.  Belonging  to  or  representing  the  whole 

(Christian)  world,  or  the  universal  church;  general, 

universal,  catholic  ;   spec,  applied  to  the  general 

councils  of  the  early  church,  and  (in  mod.  use)  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (and  hence  occas.  to 

a  general  assembly  of  some  other  ecclesiastical 

body) ;  also  assumed  as  a  title  by  the  Patriarch  of 

Constantinople ;    formerly   sometimes  applied   to 

the  Pope  of  Rome. 
1563-87  FOXK  A.  fy  M,  (1596)  8  That  anie  one  bishop  nboue 

the  rest  had  the  name  of  oecumenical),  or  uniuersall.or  head 

..ih.it  is  not  to  be  found.     1614  H  AWARD  Suprem.  ReKg. 

53  John  Hishop  of  Constantinople  ..  assumed  the  title  of 

Oecumenical!,  or  universal  Bishop.    1633  PRVNNE  ist  Pt. 

HistrtO'M.  vii.  iii.  643  By  the  expresse  resolution  of  all 
these  severall  Councels,  whereof  one  is  oecumenical  I.  1673 
MARVKLL  Reh.  Transp.  II.  409  You  imagined  the  whole 
world  had  been  of  that  mind,  and  'twould  pass  for  oecu- 
menical Doctrine.  1861  STANLEY  East.  Ch.  i.  (1869)  iq These 
Oriental  Councils  were  ' general'— were  'Oecumenical  '  in 
a  sense  which  fairly  belonged  to  none  besides.  1864  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  A  Pol.  396  It  is  to  the  Pope  in  Ecumenical  Council 
that  we  look,  as  to  the  normal  seat  of  Infallibility.  1881 
(tit fc)  Proceedings  of  the  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Con- 
ference. 1887  HEARD  Russian  Ch.  iv.  63  That  the  first 
oecumenical  prelate  of  the  Church  was  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  second  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

2.  gen.  Belonging  to  the  whole  world;  universal, 
general,  world-wide. 

1607  J.  KING  Strrrt.  Novcmb,  13  This  epidemical  and 
oecumenical  contagion.  «  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  627  This 
was  the  Oecumenical  Philosophy  of  the  Apostles  times  and 
of  the  times  long  before  them.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan. 
iv.  Notes  123  That  Oecumenical  Tax  appointed  by  Augustus. 
1869  LKCKY  Enrop.  Mor.  I.  i.  160  No  other  literature 
exhibits  so  expansive  and  oecumenical  a  genius  [as  the 
French].  1881  W.  H.  MALLOCK  Soc.  Equal,  viii.  213  Our 
oecumenical  commerce. 

Hence  CEcume*nicalism,  the  theological  system 
or  doctrine  of  the  oecumenical  councils  ;  CEcu- 
menlca-lity  •=  CEcUMENiciTY  ;  CEcume  iiically 
adv.,  in  an  oecumenical  way,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  world,  universally. 

1888  Chicago  Advance  10  May  290  Three  strata,  (Ecu- 
menicalism,  Augustimanism,  Evangelicalism.  1869  in  Echo 
29  July,  It  will  not  be  an  (.Ecumenical  Council.  .  .The 
primary  essence  of  (Ecumenicality  is  wanting  to  it — viz.,  a 
delegation  from  all  Churches.  Half  Christendom  will  hold 
aloof  from  it.  a  1751  BOLINGBROKE  Ess.,  Author.  Relig, 
Wks.  1754  IV.  349  The  church  oecumenically  assembled. 
1876  DRAPER  Confl.  Relig.  %  Sc.  xii.  341  The  papacy  is  ad- 
ministered not  oecumenically,  not  as  a  universal  Church,  for 
all  nations. 

(Ecumenicity  (fkiwmeni-sUi).  Also  ec-.  [ad. 
eccles.  med.L.  acumeni{itast  f.  ceciimenic-us  :  see 
above  and  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  cecumtnicitt (\1$2  in  Diet. 
Trtvoux}.]  CEcumenical  character;  universality, 
catholicity. 

1840  GLADSTONE  Ch.  Princ.  510  It  is  ..  the  supposed 
ecumenicity  of  the  council,  which  renders  it  binding  on 
their  conscience.  1867  Contemp.  Rev.  V.  454  He  destroyed 
the  cecumenicity  and  authority  of  Trent.  1882-3  SCHAFF 
Encycl.  ReL  Kn.  III.  2448/2  The  disputed  oecumemcity 
of  the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel. 

t  <E  dem,  cede  me,  obs.  anglicized  forms  of 
next.  [Cf.  F.4MfeoM(l545  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1591  JAS.  I  Poet.  EMC.,  Furzes  889  Together  with  the 
Hyves,  and.  .The  boudned  Oedems  cleare.  1598  SYLVESTER 
pit  Bartas  H.  i.  in.  Furies  486  Tumours,  Begot  of  vicious 
indigested  humours :  As  Phlegmons,  Oedems,  Schyrrhes, 
Erisipiles.  1616  BL-LLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Oedemc,  a  waterish 
swelling  in  the  body  without  paine. 

[|  (Edema  (/df-ma).  Path.  Also  5  vdimia,  9 
edema.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  oiSrjfM  (-/IOT-)  swelling, 
swollen  condition,  f.  ol54-(tv  to  swell.]  *  A  swell- 
ing produced  by  the  presence  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
areolar  tissue  or  in  the  substance  of  a  part ;  being 
a  local  dropsy'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1892). 

c  1400  Latt/ranc's  Cirurg.  206  An  enpostym  J>at  come|>  of 
flcume,  is  ctepid  vdimia  or  zima.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's 
Ttrapent.  2  F  ij,  Tumour,  y'  is  called  oedema.  1683  SALMON 
Doron  Med.  n.  428  It  resolves  Oedema  and  discusses  all 
sorts  of  cold  and  Hard  Tumors.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Drains 
Obsew.  (1771)  92  An  (Edema.. is  almost  a  certain  Symptom 
of  a  Suppuration.  1874  BITCKNILL  &  TUKE  Psych,  Mea.  587 
(Edema  of  the  brain,  a  state  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  organ 
is  permeated  by  water  or  serosity. 

attrib.  1896  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  651  An  area  which.. 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  cedema  fluid. 

Hence  (Edema  tic,  (Ede-matose  adjs.    =  next. 

«  1658  HARVEY  (J.),  A  phlegmonous  or  *oedematick  tumour. 
1819  H.  BUSK.  I  'estriad  iv.  743  Rudely  they  press  his 
oedematic  toes,  1884  Bracket's  Aix*les-l>ains  i.  105  The 
oedematic  state.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  213 
*Oedematose  Tumours. 

CBdematous  (Vdrm-,  tde-matas),  a.  Also  9 
old-,  ed-.  [f.  Gr.  ot'Si/^aT-  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cedema  ;  affected 
with  cedema,  swollen  with  serous  fluid  ;  dropsical. 

1646  SIR  T.  BftOffm  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  iii.  183  An  Inflamma- 
VOL.  VI  I. 
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lion  ..  <  ,  Schirrous,   I  according  to 

"f  melancholy,  ll> >;nic,  or  choler.     1718 
l.lrrv  v  i  'i-iiifl.  l>iif.  122  To  dissolve  hard  Tumour  . 
pale  Oedc-malous  swellings.     1818  WKHSTFR,   Kdcmatous. 
1854  Josis  ,t  SCKV.  /'atltal.  Anal.  11874)  234  A  general 
<i:ik-matous  condition  of  the  brain. 

Hence  (Ecle  matously  adv. 

1781  HKIIKRIIEN  Comm.  xxii.  (1806)  108  Healthy  young 
women  will  often  have  their  legs  swell  cedematously.  1898 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  577  The  joints.. are  icdematou^ly 
swollen  and  tender  on  pressure. 

(Edipeau  (id-,  edipran),  a.  [irrcg.  f.  CEoiPi-s: 
sec  -KAN.]  Pertaining  to,  or  like  that  of,  CEdipns  ; 
clever  at  guessing  a  riddle. 

(In  cjuot.  1822  with  allusion  to  the  story  of  Oedipus  putting 
out  his  own  eyes  on  discovering  that  he  had  unwittingly 
married  his  mother.) 

iSn  QUAKLES  A  rgalus  «r  P.  Introd.,  Many  have  ventured 
(trusting  to  the  Oedipean  conceit  of  their  ingenious  Reader) 
to  write  non-sense.  iSaa  LAMB  Lett.  u.  (1841)  22  Did  the 
eyes  come  away  kindly  with  no  OZdipean  avulsion. 

t(EdipO'dic,a.  Obs.  tionce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  olSiirovs, 
-not-  (see  next)  +  -1C.]  Swollen-footed,  gouty. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xliii,  Oh  1  what  good  wou'd 
it  not  do  my  ocdipodic  Leg. 

(Edipns  (rd-,  e-dipfe).  Also  6  Edipus.  [a.  Gr. 
Oloinovs,  OJSiiroJ-,  lit.  '  swollen-footed ',  a  proper 
name.]  Name  of  the  Theban  hero  who,  according 
to  the  ancient  Greek  legend,  solved  the  riddle  pro- 
pounded by  the  Sphinx ;  allusively  applied  to  one 
who  is  clever  at  guessing  riddles. 

1557  N.  GRIMALD  Cleobultis'  Riddle  in  Tottel's  Misc. 
(Arb.)  102  Incase  you  can  so  hard  a  knot  vnknit :  You  shall 
1  count  an  Edipus  in  wit.  1603  H.  JONSON  Stjanus  it.  iii. 
[in.  i.],  I  am  not  Oedipus  inough,  To  vnderstand  this 
Sphynx.  1638  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Too  idly  reserved  Man 
(Arb.)  35  Hee  h'as  bcene  long  a  riddle  himselfe,  but  at  last 
finds  Oedipusses.  1777  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  VI.  449 
No  mortal  man  could  be  found  to  expound  those  letters : 
not  an  (Kdipus  in  the  whole  society. 

(Egopsid  (fgfpgjd),  a.  and  sb.  Zoo/.  Also 
oigopsid.  [f.  Gr.  oly-ttv  to  open  +  o^it  vision,  pi. 
eyes  +  -ID.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  (Egopsida 
(-«),  a  division  of  decapod  dibranchiate  Cephalo- 
poda, having  the  cornea  of  the  eye  '  open  ',  i.  e. 
perforated  by  an  aperture,  b.  sb.  A  cephalopod 
of  this  division.  (Opp.  to  myopsid.') 

[1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  460  In  certain 
Dccafada,  the  Ocgflfsiitae.]  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Oigopsid. 

II  CEil-de-bceuf  (SiYfcbof).  [F.,  lit.  '  ox-eye ', 
term  for  a  round  window,  etc.] 

1.  A  small  round  window :  =  BULL'S-EYE  6. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxv,  Take  a  peep  at  the  ladies 

in  the  hall  through  an  a:il-de-b<ruf. 

2.  The  name  of  a  small   octagonal  vestibule 
lighted  by  a  small  round  window  in  the  palace  at 
Versailles  ;  hence  transf.  anAJig. 

1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  xii,  This  movement  conveyed  him  to 
a  sort  of  cril-de-o&uf,  an  octagon  vestibule,  or  small  hall, 
from  which  various  rooms  opened.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  ill.  i,  To  govern  France  were  such  a  problem  ;  and  now 
it  has  grown  well-nigh  too  hard  to  govern  even  the  (Eil^ie- 
Bxuf.  s86a  WRAXALL  tr.  Mem.  Q.  Hortense  II.  iv.  57  The 
royalist  gentry  had  preserved  the  manners  and  levity  which 
had  once  distinguished  them  in  the  ails  de  paeufznafetiles 
maisons  of  old  France. 

II  (Eillade.  Forms :  6  oeyliade,  7  aliad, 
eliad,  iUiad,  iliad,  9  oeillade.  [a.  F.  teillade 
(1460  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  ail  eye  +  -ADE  I  a,  as 
in  cannonade,  fusillade.  Formerly  more  or  less 
naturalized  (S'liad,  i'liad) ;  now  consciously  French 
(ot'ya-d).]  A  glance  of  the  eye,  esp.  an  amorous 

ogle. 
GREENE  Dispnt.  Addr.  2  What  amorous  glaunces, 


CENOTHERA. 

So  CEnanthol,  CEna  nthyl,  OEn»  nthylene, 
(Enanthylic  «.  C/i,m.  •  «En«  n- 

thylate,  :i  s:ill  of  (rnanthyli. 

i8S7  W.  A  MIIILK  Klein.  I  IICIK  III.  13,  (£u«/4v& 
Aldekyd;  <Eitanth,<l.  .is  fun.i  l.rcl  by  the  deururtive  dil. 
dilation  of  castor  oil.  laid.  397  OZnanthylate  of  potato. 


glance  ;   an  ogle. 

1593  GREENE  Disftnt.  Addr.  2  What  amorous  glaum 
what  smirking  Oeyliades.     1598  SHAKS.  Merry  \V.  i.  iii.  63 


Pages  wife..gaue  mee  good  eyes  too;  examind  my  parts 
with  most  judicious  illiads.  1605  —  Lear  iv.  v.  25  She  gaue 
strange  Eliads.and  most  speaking  lookes  To  Noble  Edmund. 
\Qos.  aliads,  later  Folios  Iliads.]  a  18030.  L.  LEWES  Mem. 
(1805)  I.  98  With  a  most  impressive  oeillade  from  the  white 
of  his  eyes  only.  1855  SMEDLEY  //.  Cffverdale  iv.  32  Horace 
.  .favouring  Alice  with  a  languishing  oeillade. 

CEillet,  oelet :  see  OILLET. 

CEkology,  var.  spelling  of  (ECOLOGY. 

Oen,  obs.  form  of  OWE. 

(Eiianthic  (»noe'iij)ik),a.  Chem.  [f.\..<cttanlhe, 
n.  Cr.  olvavSri  (f.  ofwj  vine  +  AvStj  blossom,  bloom), 
a  vine-shoot  or  bud,  vine-blossom,  vine.  (Also  a 
plant  like  the  vine,  applied  by  Pliny  to  an  umbel- 
liferous plant,  and  taken  by  Linnaeus  as  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  Umbelltferse  including  the  poisonous 
Water  Dropwort.1]  Having  the  characteristic 
odour  of  wine.  (F.nanthic  acid,  an  acid  (or  mix- 
ture of  acids),  C,4HMO,  +  H2O,  obtained  from 
cenanthic  ether,  forming  a  colourless  oil  solidifying 
at  13°  C.  into  a  buttery  mass.  (F.nanthic  ether,  a 
mobile  oily  liquid,  the  source  of  the  peculiar  odour 
of  wines,  obtained  by  distillation  of  wine-lees. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  138  Of  cenanthic 
acid.  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Pelouze, 
constituting  one  of  the  component  parts  of  cenanthic  ether 
to  which  wines  owe  their  peculiar  smell.  1880  BLOXAM 
Chem.  (ed.  4)  522  Caproic,  cenanthic,  and  caprylic  alcohols, 
are  all  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  843  The  bouquet  and  aroma  [of  wine)  are 
due  to  the  compound  ethers,  especially  to  cenanthic  ether. 


sometimes,  butinapproprUtely.giventoheptyl.CTHiv  Tti2 
177  (EtuiHthylic  acid,  C7HuOl..b  a  transparent  colourlcw 
oil,  having  an  unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  cod-fish. 

(Enanthin  («'me-n}>in).  Chem.  [f.  Bot.  L, 
(Enanthe,  name  of  a  genus  (see  prec.)  +  -t».l  A 
poisonous  resinous  substance  obtained  from  Water 
Dropwort  (CEnanthe  fistulosa). 

1891  in  Syd.  Sac.  I.e.r. 

(Eno-  (too),  occasionally  oino-  (oino),  combin- 
ing form  of  Gr.  olvot  wine,  used  in  a  few  scientific 
and  quasi-scientific  compounds  of  rare  occurrence. 
OEnogen  (fnMgcn)  nonce-wd.  [after  oxygen]  (see 
quot.).  (Enolln  (fm»lin)  Chem.  [see  -01  and  -in], 
a  colouring-matter  (C,0li,0O3)  obtained  from  red 
wine.  (Enology  (/rylodai)  [-LOOT],  the  know- 
ledge or  study  of  wines;  so(Enolo'glcala.,pertain- 
ingtocenology  ;  (Eno  logirt,  one  versed  in  cenology, 
a  connoisseur  in  wines.  (Enomancy  (i-nJmxnsi) 
[-MANCY],  divination  by  means  of  wine.  (Enomania 
(/honvi'nia),  oino-  [MANIA],  (a)  a  mania  or  in- 
sane craving  for  wine  or  other  intoxicating  drink, 
dipsomania;  (/>)  mania  resulting  from  intoxication, 
delirium  tremens;  hence  (Enoma  nlac,  a  per- 
son affected  with  oenomania.  CEnometer  (tnf- 
mrtsa)  [-METER],  a  hydrometer  for  measuring  the 
alcoholic  strength  of  vines  ;  an  alcoholometer 
(Webster,  1864).  (Enophlliit  (/Vfilist)  [Gr. 
loving],  a  lover  of  wine.  (Enophoblst 
ist),  oino-  [Gr.  -(poftos  fearing],  one  who 
has  a  dread  of,  or  aversion  to,  wine.  <Enopo«tlo 
(;n0p0,e'tik)  a.  [Gr.  iroinriKos  making],  pertaining 
to  wine-making.  (Enothionic  (-Jui^-nik,  a.  Chem. 
[Gr.  fftiur  sulphur],  in  (Enothionic  acid,  an  acid 
(CaH»SO4)  obtained  by  treating  alcohol  with  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  ethylsulphuric  or  sulphavinic  acid. 

1817  T.  L.  PRACOCK  Melituimrt  (18751  '75  Inflated  with 
"oenogen  gas,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  fumes  of  wine. 
18*6-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  178  "(Enolin.  1814  Blackw. 
Mag.  XVI.  la  The  different  branches  of  *oinologica]  science. 
1887  Pall  MallG.  13  July  5/1  1'he  Oinological  and  Pomo- 
logtcal  Academy  for  the  scientific  culture  of  the  future 
cultivators.  1894  THUDICHUM  Wines  Pref.  7  French  oeno- 
logical  literature  .  .  includes  many  works  of  interest  and 
importance.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  12  Aug.  215/1  Our  medical 
'cenologist.  1894  National  Observer  6  Jan.  194/2  The 
genuine  cenologut,  as  Dr.  Thudichum  calls  him.  1814  ScJk. 
gd.  Living  196  His  'cenology  of  British  wines.  1863  Sat. 
Rev.  12  Aug.  215/1  To  give,  not  milk,  but  strong  drink  to 
the  babes  in  cenology.  1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  165  *Oino- 
mancy.divining  by  wine.  1841  BKANDE  A'/V/.iV.,  (Enomancy. 
1880  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  *<Enomania.  1897  Allbutts  Syst. 
Med,  11.871  Dipsomania  or  oinomania  is  a  form  of  recurrent 
mania  attended  with  impulsive  drunkenness.  1857  J.  MILLER 
Alcohol  (1858)  20  A  lady  who  had  become  a  frightful  *oino- 
maniac.  1874  BUCKNILL  &  Tl'KE  Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3)  293 
The  thirst  for  drink  .  .  blindly  leads  the  oinomaniac  to  a 
course  against  which  his  reason  and  his  conscience  alike 
rebel.  1859  THACKERAY  I'irfin.  xxxi,  Are  the  Vegetarians 
to  bellow  '  Cabbage  for  ever  *  ?  and  may  we  modest  *Cbno- 
philists  not  sing  the  praises  of  our  favourite  plant  ?  1893 
SVMONDS  In  the  Key  of  Hint-  37  Those  surprises  which 
reward  the  diligent  oenophilisl  in  Italy.  1867  Blatkw.  Mag. 
CH.  209  The  English  and  American  *oinophobists.  1894 
THUDICHUM  Wiiui  Pref.  8  The  work  of  B.  A.  Lenoir  consists 
of  a  first  viticultural  and  a  second  "cenopoetic  part.  1857 
MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *<Enothionic. 

II  (EnOChoe  (inp'ko,D.  Gr.  Antiq.  Also  oino-. 
[a.  Gr.  ofroxuv,  f.  olvo-  wine  +  -xoos,  -X01?  pouring.] 
A  vessel  used  for  dipping  wine  from  the  crater  or 
bowl  and  filling  the  drinking-cups. 

1871  Guide  to  ist  you  Room,  Brit.  Mtts.  (ed.  4)  29  On 
the  oinochot,  No.  162  (Case  60),  the  figures  are  drawn  in 
outline,  on  a  while  ground.  1895  Atlantic  MfntUy  Mar. 
315  An  cenochoe  (a  dipper-like  utensil  for  rilling  the  wine- 
cup).  1895  Catal.,  Oeuochoe  of  rare  form,  with  strainer  at 
top  of  neck. 

CEnoruel  (/'nomel).  Also  7-9  oino-.  [ad.  L. 
(tnomeli  (late  L.  -mtmm),  a.  Gr.  ol»i5/«Xi,  f.  cfrm 
wine  •*•  ^<A(  honev.  So  mod.F.  anoitul  (Littre).] 

1.  A  mixture  of  wine  and  honey,  used  as  a  bever- 
age by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

1574  HVLL  Oni  Bees  35  The  best  Oenomell  is  that  which 
is  made  of  olde  and  tart  wine  and  the  best  purifyed  hony. 
1657  TOMLISSON  Reium's  Disf.  101  Among>t  sweet  potions 
is  reckoned  oinomel.  1860  LD.  LYTTON  Ladle  11.  v.  16.  24 
Wherever  new  flowrets,  by  lawn  or  by  dell.  Held  on  tiptoe 
for  him  their  divine  ccnomeL 

2.  fig.  ;  esp.  applied  to  language  or  thought  in 
which  strength  and  sweetness  are  combined. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  WiMofCjrfrvsx™,  Those  memories 
Make  a  better  oenomel.     l88«  MvERS  Renew.  Yntk  54 
While  night  serenely  fell,  Imparadised  in  sunset's  (rnome 
1891  Guardian  28  Oct  1755  Book  -depths  from  which  thou 
knew'sl  so  well  To  mix  for  mind  or  heart  an  cenomel. 

II  OGnothera      moJii'Ti,    commonly   iaf^i 
Bot       [I.    a-nolhira,   a.    Gr.  ofFoffifcai,  name  of 
some  plant,  f.  o?ros  wine  -r  - 


-catcher  : 


OEPS. 

monly  taken  as  =  'wine-trap'  (see  quots.)  ;  but 
some  Gr.  authors  have  the  name  as  ovoSripas  ass- 
catcher  (in  Pliny  onotherd)  ;  another  name  was 
ovdypa  =  ass-trap.]  The  typical  genus  of  Ona- 
gracese,  comprising  plants  (chiefly  natives  of 
America)  with  large  handsome  flowers,  yellow, 
white,  or  purple,  in  some  species  opening  in  the 
evening;  commonly  called  Evening  Primrose. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  259  Likewise  Oenothera,  other- 
wise named  Onuris,  .  .an  herb  good  also  in  wine  to  make 
the  heart  merry.  1788  REES  Cycl.,  Primrose,  night  or 
tree,  cenothera.  1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Anter.  82  A 
number  of  large  white  flowers  .  .  belonging  to  a  species  of 
oenothera.  18..  BAIRD  in  Worcester  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  roots 
of  the  species  Oenothera  biennis  are  eatable,  and  were 
formerly  taken  after  dinner  to  flavor  wine,  as  olives  now  are  ; 
hence  the  name  (Enothera,  or  wine-trap.  1863  J.  SURAT 
Life  in  South  1  1.  304  Splendid  phloxes,  cenotheras,  mimosas. 

t  Oeps.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  oeps  (earlier  oes,  Britton) 
=  OF.  oes,  ous,  ties,  tves,  tus,  ops,  oups,  oeps,  oefs, 
etc.,  work,  need,  use,  benefit,  profit  :—  L.  opus  work, 
use  (for),  need  (of).]  Use,  benefit,  profit. 

[1191  BRITTON  i.  xxii.  §  2  Et  ausi  soit  enquis  de  toutes  lour 
prises  a  noster  oes,  et  a  lour.  1383  Act  ^  Rich.  II,  c.  12 
Soit  il  a  son  propre  oeps  ou  al  oepz  dautre.] 

1428  Surlees  Misc.  (1888)  3  To  be  raysed  .  .  to  be  oeps  of 
our  soverayne  lorde  be  kyng.  Hid.  5  To  be  oeps  and  profet 
of  be  cite.  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  349/2  Which  peynes 
shall  be  areisid  to  the  Kyngis  oeps.  1436  Ibid.  501/2  Thoo 
enhabitauntz..  that..  have  estat  to  her  owen  oeps,  or  thoo 
to  whos  oeps  othre  persones  have  estat. 

Oeptas,  oeptaues,  obs.  ff.  octaves,  OCTAVE  i. 
O'er  (o°J),  poetic  and  dialectal  contraction  of 
OVER  ;  also  in  combination:  see  words  in  OVER-. 
Oes,  pi.  of  O  ;  obs.  form  of  OOZE. 
CEso-phagal,  a.  =  CESOPHAGEAL. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  16  Jan.  1776,  Perhaps 
he  surcharged  his  stomach  ;  and  .  .  the  repletion  closed  the 
cesophagal  orifice. 

t  (E'soplxage.  Obs.  [prob.  a.  F.  cesophage,  in 
I4th  c.  ysophagtte  (Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  (ESOPHAGUS. 

1341  R.  COPLAND  Calyen's  Terapeut.  2  H  j,  Thycke 
medycamentes  do  crud  &  make  concrecyon  in  y«  partyes  of 
the  bulke  or  oesophage.  1394  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  II.  343  The  whole  passage  and  pype,called  oesophage 
or  the  throate.  1657  TOMLINSON  Ruinfl  Disp.  499  That  it 
may  stick  longer  in  the  cesophage. 

(Esophageal  (ftrfje'djjwl),  a.  Also  9  eso-. 
[f.  mod.L.  cesophage-us  (f.  cesophag-us)  +  -AL.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the  oesophagus. 

1807  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII.  157  The  orifices  of  the 
cesophageal  glands.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Molliisca  22  The 
lower  side  of  the  cesophageal  ring.  1879  St.George's  Hosp. 
Rep.  IX.  215  A  case  of  cesophageal  obstruction. 

Also,  in  same  sense,  (Esopha  fjean  a.  [cf.  F. 
o:sophagien"\\  (Esopha'giac  a.  [irreg.  after  cardiac], 

1856  WEBSTER,  Esophagean,    1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  CEso- 
phagean.      1858   J.    H.    BENNET    Nutrition    i.    n    The 
ogsophagiac  orifice  [of  the  stomach], 

(Esophagitis  (z'sffadasi-tis).  Path.  [f.  OZso- 
PHAG-US  +  -ITIS.  In  mod.F.  asophagite  (Littre).] 
Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1859  SEMPLE  Diphtheria 
277  Sometimes  oesophagitis  and  pseudo-membranous  gastritis 
are  found.      1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.   II.  859  Chronic 
oesophagitis  has  been  attributed  to  alcoholic  excess. 

(Esophago-  (isp'&go),  before  a  vowel  oeso- 
phag-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  oio-<w/>a7os,  Giso- 
PHAGUS,  in  various  terms  of  Pathology  and  Surgery, 
as  CEsophagalgia  (-se'ld.^ia),  -algy  [Gr.  oU-yos 
pain],  pain  in  the  oesophagus  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1857).  (Esophagectomy  (-e'ktomi)  [Gr.  IKTO/H} 
cutting  out,  excision],  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
oesophagus.  {Eso  phagocele  (-sfl)  [Gr.  wijXi; 
tumour,  hernia],  'hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  oesophagus  through  an  opening  in  the 
muscular  wall  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1892).  CEsopha- 
godynia  (-odi'nia)  [Gr.  oovvrj  pain],  pain  in  the 
oesophagus  (Mayne).  (Esophagopathy  (-p'pajii) 
[Gr.  ira8os  suffering],  disease  of  the  oesophagus 
(Mayne).  CCsophagoplegia  (-plf-d5ia),  -plegy 
[Gr.  ir\ri~ffi  stroke],  sudden  paralysis  of  the  oeso- 
phagus (Mayne).  ffisophagorrhagia  (-rif'-djia), 
-o  rrhagy  [Gr.  -payta  bursting],  haemorrhage 
from  the  oesophagus  (Mayne).  CEso-phag-oscope 
(•sk<jop)  [-SCOPE],  an  instrument  for  inspection  of 
the  oesophagus;  so  (Esophagoscopio  (-skp-pik) 
a.;  JEsophago-scopy,  inspection  of  the  oesopha- 
gus. CEso  phag-ospasm,  spasm  of  the  oesophagus 
(Mayne).  ffisophago'stoniy  [Gr.  aro/ui  mouth], 
4  an  operation  for  opening  the  oesophagus  and 
keeping  the  opening  permanent,  so  that  food  may 
be  supplied  to  the  stomach  by  its  means'  (Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.*).  (Eso'phagotome  (-t<wm)  [Gr.  -TO/IOS 
cutting],  an  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  oeso- 
phagus; so  (Esophag-o-tomy,  incision  into  the 
oesophagus. 

1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *CEsophagectoiny.  1897  AllbutCs 
Syst.  Med.  III.  371  In  the  rare  condition  of  simple  or 
membranous  stricture  Mr.  Kendal  Franks  has  performed 
ossophagectomy  with  success.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
*(Esophagocele.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  ff  Nose 
invented  an  "oesophagoscope.  1897 


. 

II.  14  Dr.  Waldenburg  invented  an  "o 
Allbittfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  361  CEsopha 


66 

ever  used  in  practice.  1893  Brit.  Med.  Jntl.  30  Sept.  738 
On  *cesophagoscopic  examination.  1871  COHEN  Dis.  Throat 
46  There  are  great  anatomical  obstacles  to  the  performance 
of  *cesophagoscopy.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  ty 
Nose  II.  135  The  remaining  operations,  internal  oesophago- 
tomy,  *oesophagostomy,  and  gastrostomy.  Ibid.^  21  The 
*oesophagotome.  .consists  of  a  gum-elastic  bougie  about 
fifteen  inches  long  [etc.].  1839-47  TODD  CycL  A  nat.  III.  576/1 
The  operation  of  "cesophagotomy.  1868  D.  W.  CHEEVER 
(title)  Two  Cases  of  CEsophagotomy  for  the  Removal  of 
Foreign  Bodies.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  I.  596  (Eso. 
phagotomy  has  an  established  position  in  practical  surgery- 

(Esophagus  (z's(vfagos).  Also  5-6  ysophagus, 
6  isofagus,  hysophagus,  oisophagus,  8-9  eso- 
phagus. [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  olao<t>ayos  the  gullet ; 
of  uncertain  origin  (see  below).  The  med.  and 
early  mod.L.  representatives  of  Gr.  «!-,  were  i-, 
-y :  cf.  F.  ysophagite  (i4th  c.  in  Littre).]  The 
tube  or  canal  (in  man  and  the  higher  animals 
musculo-membranous)  extending  from  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach,  and  serving  for  the  passage  of 
food  and  drink  ;  the  gullet. 

In  Zool.  extended  to  include  a  canal  in  any  class  of 
animals  by  which  food  enters  the  organism. 


Ys 

of  Brunswick's  Stirg.    .-.-,-  „  . 

hysophagus  and  trachea.  154'  R-  COPLAND  Guy/ion  s  Quest. 
Chirurg.  F  ij  b,  "1'he  Meri  otherwyse  called  Ysophagus  is 
y«  way  of  the  mete  &  this  Meri  commeth  out  of  the  throte 
and  thyrleth  the  mydryfe  vnto  j;'  bely  or  stomacke.  1543 
TRAHERON  tr.  Vigo's  Chirnrg.  i.  iv.  6  Called  Meri  or  Oiso- 
pbagus.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  iv.  45  note,  The 
(Esophagus,  or  meat-pipe  conveying  meats  and  drinks  to  the 
stomach.  1771  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  159 
The  enterance  to  the  Esophagus  being  discovered.  1888 
ROLLESTON&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  840  Protozoa.  ..Class 
Mastigophora. .  .A  mouth  and  oesophagus  sometimes  present. 
[Note.  Aristotle  Hist.  An.  i.  16.  495"  18  says '  the  so-called 
oicro^oi-yot,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  length  and  its 


6i>  I  carry  -f  t^ayt Iv  to  eat,  which,  though  plausible  in 
sense,  is  really  impossible,  -^ayo!  in  all  compounds  meaning 
1  eating  (something)  \  '  eater '.] 

Oest,  obs.  form  of  HOST  s/>.1,  a  company. 

Oestre,  Oestridge,  obs.  ff.  OYSTEK,  OSTEICH. 

CEstro,  variant  of  ESTRO  OPS.  <=  CEsiRUS  2. 

1848  LYTTON  K.  A  rthur  ix.  Ixxxvii,  The  knight  sublimely 
stung  Caught  the  full  cestro  of  the  poet's  fire. 

(Estrons  (("'sires,  e-s-),  a.  [f.  L.  astr-its  (see 
below)  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to,  or  causing,  an 
ccstms  (sense  2  b). 

1901  Brit. Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2097.  594  The  recurrent  presence 
in  the  blood  of  an  cestrous  toxin. 

CE-strual,  a.  rare~°.  [irreg.  f.  CEsTRUS  +  -  AT,  ; 
app.  by  association  with  menstrual,  menstruate, 
etc.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  by  an  cestrus; 
oestrous.  So  CE-struate  v.,  to  be  affected  by  an 
oestrus,  to  be  in  heat,  to  rut;  CE'struation,  rutting. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Let.,  (Estrual,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
astrum  or  orgasm.  (Estruation, ..  the  state  of  being  under 
influence  of  the  oestrum.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  (Estruatc. 

ll(Estrn.m(rstr»m,  e's-).  Also  8  oestron.  [med. 
L.,  var.  of  CEsTRUS  (Isidore  Orig.  xn.  viii.  15).] 

1.  =  CEsTRUS  i ;  in  quot.  1656  applied  to  a  flea ; 
in  1854  a  parasite  infesting  fish  (a  sense  of  Gr. 
ofo-Tpos). 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara.  (1719)  17  Defying  the  eagerness  of 
those  sanguine-coated  ^Estrums.  1706  PHILLIPS,  fEstrum, 
or  (Estrus,  the  Gad-Bee.  1778  Sketches  for  Tabernacle 
Frames  26  Madd'ning  Mares,  by  Lust  or  Oestron  stung. 
1854  BADIIAM  Halieut.  186  The  conduct  of  the  poor  thunny 
under  the  scourge  of  the  sea  oestrum. 


2.  fig.    =  CESTHUS  2. 
1663  BUTLE 


— ER  Hud.  i.  ii.  495  What  Oestrum,  what  Phrene- 
tick  Mood  Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  Blood  ?  1783 
JEFFERSON  Notes  Virginia  234  Love  is  the  peculiar  cestrum 
of  the  poet.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  iii,  Other  times  stung 
by  the  cestrum  of  some  swift-working  conception.  1886 
SYMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  ix.  83  When 
.  .the  real  divine  oestrum  descends  upon  him. 
b-  Physiol.  -  CEsTKUS  2  b. 

1771  Ann.  Reg.  173/1  The  times,  in  which  animals  of 
different  species  feel  the  cestrum,  by  which  they  are  stimu- 
lated to  the  propagation  of  their  respective  kinds.  1857  in 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  fEstrnm,  (Estrus. 

II  (Estrus  (f  str#s,  e's-).  [L.  cestrus,  a.  Gr. 
oTorpos  gad-fly,  breeze,  also  sting,  hence  frenzy, 
mad  impulse.] 

1.  Entom.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  which 
the  larvce  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  various 
animals  ;  an  insect  of  this  genus  or  of  the  family 
(Eslridie  ;  a  gad-fly  or  bot-fly. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  238  This  flying  Plague  . . 
Oestros  the  Grecians  call :  Asylus,  we  :  A  fierce  loud  buzzing 


.  ^  59  Virgil  powerfully 

describes  the  terrors  of  the  maddened  cattle  from  the  torment 
of  the  oestrus.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  585  CEstrus,  or 
Bot  Fly  deposits  the  ova  unknown  to  the  individual. 

2.  fig.  Something  that  stings  or  goads  one  on, 
a  stimulus;  vehement  impulse;  passion,  frenzy. 

1850  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  208  The  Impetus,  the 
Lyrical  oestrus,  is  gone.  1874  MORLEY  Compromise  iii. 
(1888)  114  They  top  were  pricked  by  the  oestrus  of  in- 
tellectual responsibility.  1880  M.  PATTISON  Milton  xii. 


OF. 

ifir  [Milton]  would  not  write  more  verses  when  the  oestrus 
was  not  on  him. 

b.  Physiol.  A  vehement  bodily  appetite  or 
passion ;  spec,  sexual  orgasm ;  the  rut  of  animals. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  11.233  (Estrus.  ..  i.  Rut, 
orgasm,  clitoris. 

Oeyliade,  obs.  form  of  CEiLLADE. 

Of  (<>v,  6v,  sv),  pref.  Also  (3  Orm.)  5-7  off 
(6  offe) ;  3-6  o,  6-  o' :  see  O  prep?  [OE.  of, 
weak  or  unaccented  form  of  the  word  whose  rare 
strong  form  was  sef,  originally  of,  corresp.  to  OFris. 
of,  of,  ofc,  OS.  af,  MLG.  a/ prep,  and  adv.  (MDu. 
ave,  af,  of,  Du.  a/ adv.  'off),  OHG.  aba,  ab,  MHG. 
abe,  ab-  prep,  and  adv.,  Ger.  ab  adv.  'off', '  away", 
ON.  af,  Goth,  af  prep,  and  adv. :— OTeut.  aid,  un- 
accented by-form  ab;  coriesp.  to  Skr.a/a  away  from, 
down  from,  Gr.  dir<5,  L.  ab. 

The  form  whence  the  OE.  was  immediately  derived  was 
af  (as  in  OS.,  ON.,  and  Goth.).  Like  other  prepositional 
advbs.,  this  developed  two  forms,  according  as  it  was 
stressed  or  stressless ;  in  primitive  OE.,  a?/"  and  of.  In 
historic  times  the  stressed  form  appeared  only  in  a  few 
nominal  compounds  (e.  g.  seffunca  displeasure,  x'fweard 
absent',  while  the  originally  unstressed  of  survived,  as  in- 
separable verbal  particle  and  preposition.  In  OE.  this  of 
began  to  be  used  also  as  a  separable  particle  or  adv.  (as  in 
infT  of 'don,  dat.  inf.  of  to  tidnne,  pa.  pple.  of(^e}d6n,  impera- 
tive d6  of,  pa.  t.  lie  dyde  of,  in  subord.  cl.  f>e  he  of  dyde) ; 
and,  as  the  adv.  in  this  position  always  received  the  stress, 
this  gave  rise  to  a  new  stressed  form.  But  to  the  end  of 
the  ME.  period,  and  often  to  1600  or  later,  both  unstressed 
and  stressed  forms  were  written  of.  About  1400,  the  spelling 
off  appears  casualty,  and  usually  (but  not  always)  for  the 
stressed  form,  to  which  it  gradually  came  in  course  of  the 
i6thc.  to  be  appropriated  (though  of  was  sometimes  used 
even  in  the  i7th  c.).  This  emphatic  form  was  restricted  to 
the  adv.  and  those  emphatic  senses  of  the  prep,  which  are 
akin  to  or  derived  from  the  adv.  (be  off  I  get  off  the  table  1 
hands  off!  Itands  off  the  money  .0 ;  while  the  original  spell- 
ing of  (pronounced  9v,  ov,  av),  further  reduced  dialect- 
ally,  colloquially,  and  in  certain  connexions,  to  o'  (see 
O  prep.1),  remains  for  the  weak  senses  of  the  preposition. 
Thus  <j/"and  ^now  rank  as  different  words.] 

General  Signification.  The  primary  sense  was 
away,  away  from,  a  sense  now  obsolete,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  retained  under  the  spelling  OFF.  All 
the  existing  uses  of  of  are  derivative ;  many  so 
remote  as  to  retain  no  trace  of  the  original  sense, 
and  so  weakened  down  as  to  be  in  themselves  the 
expression  of  the  vaguest  and  most  intangible  of 
relations.  The  sense-history  is  exceedingly  com- 
plicated by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  senses  or 
uses  derived  from  other  sources,  the  mingling  of 
these  with  the  main  stream,  and  the  subsequent 
weakening  down,  which  often  renders  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  particular  modern  use  to  its  actual 
source  or  sources.  From  its  original  sense,  0/"was 
naturally  used  in  the  expression  of  the  notions  of 
removal,  separation,  privation,  derivation,  origin 
or  source,  starting-point,  spring  of  action,  cause, 
agent,  instrument,  material,  and  other  senses,  which 
involve  the  notion  of  taking,  coming,  arising,  or 
resulting  from.  But,  even  in  OE.,  this  native 
development  was  affected  by  the  translational 
character  of  the  literature,  and  the  employment 
of  of  to  render  L.  ab,  de,  or  ex,  in  constructions 
where  the  native  idiom  would  not  have  used  it. 
Of  far  greater  moment  was  its  employment  from 
the  nth  c.  as  the  equivalent  of  K.  de,  itself  of 
composite  origin,  since  it  not  merely  represented 
L.  de  in  its  various  prepositional  uses,  but  had 
come  to  be  the  Common  Romanic,  and  so  the 
French,  substitute  for  the  Latin  genitive  case. 
Whether  of  might  have  come  independently  in 
Eng.  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  genitive  is  doubtful. 
In  the  expression  of  racial  or  national  origin,  we 
find  of  and  the  genitive  app.  interchangeable 
already  in  the  gth  c.  (tr.  Bseda's  Eccl.  Hist.  HI. 
xix,  Wfes  ))es  wer  .  .  of  Jiaem  sebelestan  cynne 
Scotta-rfc  nobilissimo  genere  Scottomm;  Ibid.  Hi. 
xxi,  Se  nyhsta  waes  Scyttisces  cynnes  =  natione 
Scottus ;  se  waes  eac  Scotta  cynnes  =  de  natione 
Scottoruni) ;  and  this  might  have  extended  in  time 
to  other  uses ;  but  the  great  intrusion  of  of  upon 
the  old  domain  of  the  genitive,  which  speedily 
extended  to  the  supersession  of  the  OE.  genitive 
after  adjectives,  verbs,  and  even  substantives,  was 
mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  F.  de.  Beside  this 
— the  most  far-reaching  fact  in  the  sense-history  of 
of—  the  same  influence  is  also  manifest  in  numerous 
phraseological  uses,  and  esp.  in  the  use  otof=Y. 
de,  in  the  construction  of  many  verbs  and  adjs. 
Many  of  these  can  be  clearly  distinguished ;  but,  in 
other  cases,  the  uses  derived  from  F.  de  have  so 
blended  with  those  derived  from  OE.  of,  giving 
rise  again  to  later  uses  related  to  both,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate 
the  two  streams,  with  their  many  ramifications. 
All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  exhibit  the  main 
uses  of  the  preposition,  and  to  show  generally  how 
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far  back  each  of  these  is  exemplified.  It  has  not 
been  attempted  to  classify  or  even  mention  all  the 
vbs.  and  adjs.  which  are  or  have  been  construed 
with  of;  examples  occur  under  the  chief  senses 
and  uses,  but  the  construction  of  any  individual 
vb.  or  adj.  must  be  looked  for  under  that  word 
itself,  where  also  will  be  seen  what  other  prepositions 
share  or  have  shared  the  same  function  with  of. 
I.  Of  motion,  direction,  distance. 
f  1.  Indicating  the  thing,  place,  or  direction 
whence  anything  goes,  comes,  or  is  driven  or  moved : 
From,  away  from,  out  of.  Obs.  exc.  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  written  OFF,  q.  v. 

a  855  0.  A'.  Citron,  an.  658  pis  WEES  gefohten  M)>J>.UI  he  of 
Kast  Kngluin  coin.  //'/</.  an.  704  And  Ceolwulf  bisceop  and 
Eadbald  Itij-ceop  of  ba:in  londe  aforon.  Ibid.  an.  823  pa 
sende  lie  A^|»lwulf  his  MIIIU  of  ba:re  fierde.  .to  Cent.  (893 
K.  /1'J  im  !)  I'mr.  ill.  xi.  §  9  Hie  ba  Demetrias  of  bjem  rice 
.i<lii!oM.  971  />'//<•<(•/.  lloin.  5  Crist  of  heofona  heanessuni 
mi  ilinne  innob  ;istij;cb.  Ibia.  19  Faran  of  stoweto  oderrc. 
rtii75  Ci'tt.  lli'tit.  219  [He]  Iii  alle  adrefde  of  heofan  rices 
mirhoe.  am  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11508  A  certein  day  horn 
was  isct,  of  londe  vor  to  fle.  a  1300  Seven  Sins  36  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  19  pat  he  sal  of  bis  world  wend,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
11596  tC'itt.l  Wit  naghtertale  he  went  of  \Cott.  o]  toune. 
4:1330  R.  I'RUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8544  pe  sparkles 
fleye  as  fir  of  flynles.  1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  30/1  The  said 
Places  of  the  whiche  tnei  wer  remeved.  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  o/  Aynton  xiv.  337  Whan  Longys  dyde  shove  the 
spere  in  to  your  dygne  side,  the  water  ranne  of  it.  1542-3 
Act  34  «/  35  Hen.  Pill,  c.  4  If  anie  suche  person,  .do  with- 
drawe  him  selfe  of  this  realme.  a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Kef. 
Wks.  (1846)  1.  346  [They]  did  secreidlie  convey  thame  sclns 
andthair  cumpanycisof  the  town.  l6l3PuRCHAS/Yj^77wa£* 
(1614)  541  With  the  least  drawing  bloud  of  another. 

t  b.  Indicating  the  place  or  quarter  whence 
action  (e.g.  shooting,  calling,  writing,  looking)  is 
directed:  From.  06s.  (In  quot.  1569-70,  prob. 
after  L.  ex.) 

f  893  K.  .(ELFRED  Oros.  111.  vii.  §  7  On  3a:m  daEseplejedon 
hie  of  horsum.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xiii.  3  [xiv.  2]  Drihtcn 
locao  of  heofenum.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  5  Of  bat  syon  ha 
bihalt  al  be  world  under  hire,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiii. 
3  Lord  lokyd  of  heuen  on  be  sonnes  of  men.  1569-70  KNOX 
Let.  to  Cecil  3  Jan.  (S.  P.  O.),  In  haste,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
second  of  Janur.  Yours. .John  Knox. 

fc.  following  an  adv.,  with  which  it  is  some- 
times closely  connected  :  e.  g.  down  of,  up  of,  off 
of.  dial,  or  Obs.  exc.  in  FORTH  of,  OUT  of,  q.  v. 

c  looo ^LFRIC Gram,  xlvii.  (Z.)272  Se  wyll  astah  upofSaere 
eor5an.  1x93-31  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123  Se  kyng  alihle  dune 
of  his  hors.  t  1190  Beket  1799  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  158  Ase 
he  come  op  of  be  se.  a  1300  Cursor  />/.  2842  (Cott.)  Our 
lauerd  raind..Dun  o  lift  [fair/,  doun  of  be  lift),  fire  and 
brinstan.  c  1380  Sir  Feruntb.  i 121  pay  comen  doun  of  be  tour. 
01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  £•"/// 260,  He  a  lighted  downe 
of  his  horse.  1748  RICHARDSON  CYaru.nz(i8ii)  V.2ii  Biting 
my  lip,  got  off  of  that,  as  fast  as  possible. 

2.  Indicating  a  point  of  time  (or  stage  of  life, 
etc.)  from  which  something  begins  or  proceeds. 
Obs.  (supplied  by  front]  exc.  in  archaic  expressions, 
and  in  such  phrases  as  of  late,  of  recent  years,  of 
old,  of  yore,  which  have  gradually  come  to  have 
the  sense  of  'during',  'in  the  course  of  the  time 
indicated  :  see  54. 

(•900  tr.  Buda's  Hist.  I.  xii.  [xv.]  (1890)  52  Of  bjere  tide  be 
hi  danon  jewiton  oo  to  da=5e.  c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  x. 
20  Eall  Sis  ic  jeheold  of  minre  xeojuoe.  a  1115  Leg.  Kath. 
79  Dis  meiden  was  . .  faderles  &  moderles  of  hire  childhade. 
c  1425  LVDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  457  Thus  haue  I  dewly,  with 
all  my  dilygence,  Executyd  the  offyce  of  olde  antiquyte. 
(.•1470- [see  LATE  a.1  B.  2].  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  H  v, 
One  his  chamberlayne  whiche  he  had  nourysshed  and 
brought  up  of  his  yougthc.  1520  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527) 
8b,  Brought  vp  togyder  of  lytell  babes.  1516  I'INDALE 
Mark  ix.  21  How  longe  is  it  a  goo..?  And  he  sayde,  of  a 
divide.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Store's  Utop.  n.  ix.  (1895)  291 
The  ncwe  yeare  . .  whyche  they  doo  begvnne  of  that  same 
hollye  daye.  1591  SHAKS.  Tu'O  Cent,  iv.  iv.  3  One  that 
I  brought  vp  of  a  puppy.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
534  Of  aunctent  time  they  were  subject  to  the  Chinois,  untill 
(etc.].  01615  in  Gutch  Colt.  Cur.  I.  186,  I  bred  him  of 
a  Child. 

1 3.  Indicating  a  situation,  condition,  or  state, 
the  departure  from  or  emergence  out  of  which  is 
figured  as  (and  often  accompanied  by)  actual  move- 
ment. Obs.  (supplied  by  from  or  out  of). 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  66  piet  bu  of  deaoc  arise,  c  1200 
Triit.  Coll.  Horn.  23  On  be  bridde  dai  he  aros  of  deaoc. 
f  1205  LAY.  11737  Fiftene  busende  ber  weoren  Lslajen  And 
idon  of  lif-dajjen.  c  1300  St.  Brandan  451  As  hi  awoke  of 
slepe.  <•  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2143  Many  was  Jie  cristene  nion 
bat  he  had  brojt  of  dawe.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  2006  Off 
swounynge  whan  he  myght  A. wake.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis 
Vlll.  Prol.  38  The  thrall  to  be  of  thirllage  Langis  fill  sayr. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  14  Being  delivered  of  his 
captivity,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  34  To  be  thus 
banished  of  thy  counsels. 

4.  Expressing  position  which  is  (or  is  treated  as) 
the  result  of  departure,  and  is  therefore  defined 
with  reference  to  the  fixed  point,  fa.  Away  from, 
out  of.  Of  live,  out  of  life,  dead.  Obs. 

ticoo  So*.  Leechd.  III.  272  Fixas  cwelaS  gyf  hi  of 
w.i-lcrc  bcod.  ciacs  LAY.  9057  Heo  cudden  Kinbeline  pat 
his  fader  wes  of  liue.  a  1300  A".  Horn  652  Heo  sa?  Rymenild 
Milt  Also  he  were  of  witte.  c-  1350  ll'itt.  Paleme  420  Sone 
of  his  seijt  be  bestes  sebben  ware,  a  1415  Cursor  M.  12478 
firm.)  loseph.  .wende  be  rnaistir  were  of  lyue. 

b.  Now  used  only  in  certain  phrases,  as  north 
of,  south  of,  etc.,  within  (a  mile,  an  hour,  an  ace, 
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!   etc.)  of,  wide  of,  back  of  (U.  S.),  backwards  of 
'•    (arch.),  upwards  of  (a  number  or  amount)  :   see 
these  words. 


1494  Aci  "  "'"•  Vll>  c-  "?  Everv  such  fla 
.splutted  down  to  an  Handful  of  the  Tail.  1537  Lett.  Sup- 
press. Monasl.  (Camden)  157  Within  x.  or  xij.  inylles  of  hit. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  119  That  no  woman  shall  come 
within  a  mile  of  my  Court.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  L  19 
West  of  this  Forrest,  scarcely  off  a  mile,  .  .  comes  on  the 
Enemie.  1762  Cftroti.  in  Ann.  Keg.  104/2  Upwards  of 
15,000  Ib.  weight.  1778  KOUKRTSOX  Hitt.  Amtr.  1.  431 
Countries,  .situate  to  the  east  of  those  [etc.).  1843  Blackw. 
Mag,  L1V.  160  Hill  was  generally  pretty  wide  of  Ills  mark. 
1885  Act  48  4-  49  Viet.  c.  54-1  14  Churches..  within  four 
miles  of  one  another.  1885  FISCHER  in  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc. 
Div.  453  Commenced  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

II.  Of  liberation  and  privation.  Expressing 
separation  from  or  of  a  property,  possession,  or 
appurtenance.  (In  OE.  expressed  by  of,  from,  or 
genitive  case.) 

6.  In  the  construction  of  transitive  verbs,  of 
various  classes;  as 

a.  To  cure,  heal,  recover;  cleanse,  clear,  purge, 
wash;  bring  to  bed,  deliver,  disburden,  ease,  empty, 
free,  lighten,  rid  of,  etc.  b.  To  bereave,  deprive, 
divest,  drain,  exhaust,  oust,  rob,  spoil,  strip  of,  etc. 

In  these,  by  a  kind  of  transposition,  of  introduces  that 
which  is  removed,  the  person  or  thing  whence  it  is  removed 
being  made  the  grammatical  object  :  thus,  a  prisoner  is  said 
to  be  stripped  of  his  clothes,  when  in  reality  the  clothes  are 
stripped  off  or  from  the  prisoner. 

<i  900  K.  ALFRED  Solil.  167  Us  jeclensast  of  zallum  urum 
synnum.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  13  Alys  us  of  yfele. 
—  Luke  vii.  21  He  se-hslde  maneja  of  adlum  geof  witum 
and  of  yfelutn  gastum.  1124-31  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1124  Six 
men  [he]  spilde  of  here  zjon  and  of  here  stanes.  c  1200  Tria. 
Coll.  Horn.  169  Ared  me  louerd  of  eche  deaoe.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  453  Allagatis  a  man  most  first  be 
purged  of  dedly  [synne).  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton 
MS.  (1867)  37  We  pray  bat  we  be  delyuered  of  all  ill  thynge. 
c  1440  Tundale  10  3yf  he  .  .  dense  hym  here  of  his  mys- 
dede.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  As  y«  iewes 

nlcd  Egypte  of  theyr  rychesse.  1616  W.  HAIO  in 
ussell  ilaigs  viL  (1881)  163,  I  humbly  beseech  your 
sacred  Majesty..  to  free  me  of  this  close  prison.  1631  J. 
HAYWARU  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  22  Without  strippingnim- 
selfe  of  his  cloathes.  1670  R.  MONTAGU  in  BuccleuchMSS. 
(Hist  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  473  The  King.  .would  release  his 
Christian  Majesty  of  his  word.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
ill.  486  The  Pastor,  .eases  of  their  Hair,  the  loaden  Herds. 
1711  AUUISON  Spect.  No.  i  P  2  She  dreamt  that  she  was 
brought  to  Bed  of  a  Judge.  1810  KEATS  Grecian  Urn  iv, 
What  little  town.  .Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  pious  morn? 
1847  C.  G.  ADDISON  Law  of  Contracts  n.  iii.  i  3  (1883)  635  A 
recovery  by  one  party  ousts  the  other  of  his  right  to  recover. 

6.  In  the  construction  of  some  classes  of  intrans. 
verbs;  as 

a.  To  recover,  tb.  To  blin,  cease,  stint. 
13.  .  Guy  Warw,  (A.)  849  Of  rideing  wil  bai  neuer  stent. 
C145O  St.  CwMA^rr(Surtees)5i3o  pe  se  of  fiowyng  in  abade. 
c  1450  Merlin  39  Ncuer  to  entermete  of  that  arte.  c  1460 
Towneley  flfyst.  xxvi.  92  Centurio,  sese  of  sich  saw.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  3,  I  thinke  it  lacks  of  twelue.  1844  J.  T. 
HEWLETT  Parsons  <y  W.  xiii,  He  recovered  of  his  wounds. 

7.  In  the  construction  of  verbal  sbs.  and  nouns  of 
action,  akin  to  the  preceding  verbs.     (Now  mostly   j 
Obs.  and  replaced  by  from.) 

a  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxii.  {/uatiing},  He  bancad  Gode  his 
alysnesse  of  his  earfodum.  14*6  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  7 
To  pray  .  .  for  ease  of  be  said  John  Lyllyng.  1463  G.  ASHBY 
Prisoner's  Rejl.  349  Of  fre  liberte  a  sharp  abstinence,  c  1500 
Melusine  151  The  rescue  of  the  daunger..  is  worth  &ynough 


hys  salvation  and  redempt 
hys  synnes.  1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulpk  I.  14 
He.. had  been  ordered  by  the  physicians  to  Spa  for  the 
recovery  of  a  lingering  disorder. 

8.  In  the  construction  of  adjs. :   a.  whole  (of  a 
mound} ;  clean,  clear,  free,  pure,  quit,  rid,  etc. ;  b. 
bare,  barren,  destitute ,  devoid,  empty,  naked,  void,  etc. 
Some  of  these,  e.  g.  clean,  empty,  free,  naked,  etc. 
were  in  OE.  followed  by  the  genitive  (cf.  IX.);  in 
some  from  has  now  taken  the  place  of  of:   see 
tmder  the  adjs. 

ciQQQAgs.Gosf.  Mark  v.  34  BeoofSbum[a>A»£«/*aJhal. 
c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  63  Of  ure  sunne  make  us  clene.  c  1375 
Cursor  M.  34648  (Fairf.)  Laucdi  of  sorou  J»ou  mai  be  fi^t. 
1470^85  MALORY  Arthur  vm.  xiii,  Sir  Tristram  was. .hole 
of  his  woundes.  1574  tr.  Marlorafs  Apocalipt  6  Their 
disputing  of  vertue,  is  voyde  of  the  holye  Gnost.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb,  u.  iii.  94,  I  am  poor  of  thanks.  1697  URYUEN 
Virg.  Georg.  \,  427  The  Farmer,  now  secure  of  tear.  1785 
BURNS  Earnest  Cry  <fr  Prayer  viii,  Picking  her  pouch  as 
bare  as  winter  Of  a'  kind  coin.  1876  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
(1879)  II*  273  Macaulay  was  singularly  free  of  vices. 

III.  Of  origin  or  source*  Indicating  the  thing 
or  person  whence  anything  originates,  comes,  is 
acquired  or  sought. 

9.  Expressing  racial  or  local  origin,  descent,  etc. : 
after  the  vbs.  arise,  be,  come,  descend,  spring,  be 
born,  bred,  propagated,  and  the  like. 

(897  K.  /ALFRED  Gregory  s  Past,  xxxv,  240  Of  hwwm  hit 
aerest  com.  cjoo tr.  BxdasHist.  i.  xii.  (xv.](iS9o)  52  Of  Geala 
fruman  syndon  Cantware..Of  Seaxum.  .coman  Eastseaxan 
and  Sudseaxan  and  Westseaxan.  Ibid.  iv.  xxv{i],  350  Sura 
wer  of  Scotta  btwlc.  c  1000  A&s.  Cosp.  John  iii.  6  paet  J>e 
of  gaste  is  acenned  Jwet  U  gast.  1199-31  O.  E.  Ckron.  an. 
1129  Boren  of  J»a  riccestc  men  uf  Rome,  c  iiy$Lamb.  Horn. 
17  He  wes  iboren  of  ure  lefdi  Zeinte  Marie,  c  laoo  OtMIM 
495  Alle . .  J»att  off  J>a  t wc3)cii  prestc^s  conienn.  c  1*05  LAY. 
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I  po  HU  kun  be  he  of  kumcn  w«.  /<„/.  ,,,,.  He  we.  of 
heore  cunne  a  1300  Cursor  M.  ,4340  (Colt.)  Kadt,  i  wal  i 
amo[r.r.of]bc.  c  1425  Prymerb  bikiili,  niiide  muic  ( 
|>ee  u  nsun  be  sunne  of  rijlwunea*,  oure  lord  ibou  cruc. 
C143S  Tar, .I'oitUfaUoK  •  Sir  ',  ouod  the  kyng,  'of  when. 
?V  *2  P"""^'.  S^  '.  "ii  he.  ,5, /Nfo,.  in  H.™ 
LAron.,£<tu:  V,  i  Ye  mtule  firat  considre  of  whom  he  and 
hi»  brother  defended.  1590  .Snxbii,  >'.  Q.  „.  vii.  ,,  |,,fulilc 
misthiefesofthcmdoarue.  i6loSllAK!i.  7V»«/.iLL82She«ai 
of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis.  i6>6  BACON  Srtva  I  606  Fl 
breed  princip^ly  Of  Straw  or  Mau.  rffc^Wo.I.rZi  iw! 
AITU.  068i>  97  It  U  propagated  of  the  Key.,  u  the  A»h. 
1709  BmU  fatter  N  o.  1 1 2  p  5  Young  Gentlemen, descended 
of  honest  1'arcnts.  1826  DISRAELI  Cio.  Grey  v.  vi.  Are  you 
of  Dorselshirc  ?  1851  TiiACKHitAy  Enr.  Hum.  L  (1853)  a  Of 
tnglish  parents,  andof  a  good  English  family  of  dergymen, 
Swift  was  born  in  Dublin.  1888  Athcnzum  3  No*  588/3 
The  force  born  of  strong  womanly  instinct. 

fb.   Expressing  the  origin   or   derivation  of  a 
name:  with  various  vbs.  Obs.  (Now/™//;.) 

c  loco  .fELFRic  Gram.  xv.  (Z.)  93  Da  oore  stofan  syndon 
Jirtvatwa.  bat  is,  bzt  hi  cumaS  of  bam  oSrum.  1387 
J  RE  VISA  lltgdcn  (Rolls)  1.  93  Assyria  hab  be  name  of  Asur 
Sem  his  sone.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6675  It  takes 
name  of  a  watir  strynde.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmcgr. 
Glasse  18  Horizont..U  said  of  of>i£u>,  whiche  signifielh  to 
decerne,  or  ende.  1568  GHAFTON  Chron.  II.  83  Named 
Porlgreves  ..  Ihe  which  is  derived  of  two  Saxon  wordes 
1570-*  LAMBARDE  Ptramb.  Kent  (18261  155  He.. called  it 
(of  the  sandie  place  where  it  U  piiched)  Sandgale  Castle. 
1605  CAMDEN  Aem.  (1637)  127  Names  also  haue  been  laken 
of  civill  honours,  dignities,  and  eslate,  as  King,  Duke, 
Prince,  Lord,  Baron,  Knight.  ..  Squire,  Castellan. 

1O.  After  trans,  vbs.,  their  pples.,  gerunds,  etc. 
a.  After  borrow,  buy,  gain,  hold,  purchase,  re- 
ceive, -win,  and  the  like,  in  which  it  varies  with 
from  ;  formerly  also  with  get,  have,  steal,  take,  etc. 
where  from  is  now  nsed.    See  also  OFF  prep.  i. 

Still  used  after  take  advantage,  take  leave,  take  an  oath, 
take  vengeance. 


of  be  kingc.  c  1175  Lamt.  Horn.  ^  Drihten  >u  dest  be  lof  of 
mile  drinkende  chudre  muoe.  c  1205  LAY.  2003  Of  Ignogen 
his  quene  he  hcfde  breo  sunen  scene.  Ibid.  29746  We . . 
habbeo3  ure  irihte  of  ure  arche-biscpe.  c  1190  St.  Michael 
450  in  S.  Etig.  Leg.  I.  312  Alle  babbez  lijjt  of  hire,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  460  (Colt.)  O  me  [Cott.  of  me]  semis  sal  he  non 
gette.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  234, 1  haue  none  gode 
gyftes  of  >ise  grete  lordes.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  208  Takylh 
exaumple  of  hym  !  1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  154  Joan,  wife 
to  Gilbert.. of  whom  bee  begot  one  daughter.  1641  tr. 
Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  viii.  %  533.  233  He  shall  hold  off  him 
of  whom  his  feoffor  held.  1697-8  EVELYN  Mem.  8  Feb., 
The  use  which  may  be  derived  of  such  a  collection.  1734 
DE  FOE  Idem.  Cavalier  (1840)  187  The  kings  enemies 
made  all  Ihe  advantages  of  it  thai  was  possible.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  L  92,  I  would  nol  take  them  of  her. 
1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1769)  I.  240,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it 
ill  of  me,  that  I  offer  my  advice.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Loom  ff  Lttgger  u.  iii.  45  She  would  have  had  much  more 
comfort  of  her  son  if  he  had  lived.  1885  Law  Rep.  14 
Queen's  Bench  Div.  735  They  agreed  to  hire  another  room 
of  Ihe  defendants. 

b.  After  ask,  beg,  crave,  demand,  desire,  entreat, 
expect,  inquire,  request,  require,  seek,  and  the  like; 
also  after  learn,  hear.  (Some  of  these,  as  ask,  in- 
quire, were  formerly  constr.  with  at;  in  some  of 
varies  with  from.) 

c  803  K.  ALFRED  Oral.  H.  v.  |  3  He  hzfde  of  oberum 
beodum  abeden  mi  c  M.  1*97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2477  Biddc 
of  me  what  bou  wok.  136*  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  A.  L  47  He 
asked  of  hem  of  whom  spac  be  leltre.  138*  WYCLIF  Matt. 
ii.  4  He  . .  enquiride  of  hem,  wher  Crisl  shulde  be  borun. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  T.  197  This  cursed  luge  wolde  no 
Ihyng  larie,  Ne  heerc  a  word  inoore  of  Virgimus.  a  14*5 
Cursor  M.  6819  (Trin.)  Lerne  nol  of  him  bat  is  lyere.  1444 
Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  75/1  Wilhout  any  suyl  of  any  licence  of 
oure  Lord  Kyng.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  v.  iv.  33  Lustier 
maintenance  then  I  did  looke  for  Of  such  an  vngrownc 
Warriour.  1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  Cod  93  Sylla 
..demanded  helpe  of  his  armie.  1791  COWPER  Retired 
Cat  10, 1  know  not  where  she  caughl  the  trick  . .  Or  else  she 
learned  il  of  her  masler.  1821  J.  F.  COOPER  Spy  viii,  II  U 
all  that  is  required  of  inc.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  n.  vii, 
You  expect  too  much  of  your  sister.  1859  G.  MEREDITH 
A'.  Fevtrtl  xxxiv,  1  do  not  beg  of  you  to  forgive  him  now. 
C.  After  various  other  vbs.  Mostly  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10670  To  godd  ban  was  i  giucn  ar  mi 
inodcr  me  of  bodi  bare.  1660  K.  BROOKE  to.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
5  The  houses  are  built  of  the  Moresco  modell,  with  galleries. 

11.  After   a   sb.      Arising   from   the   elision    of 
a  pple.  of  some  vb.  of  the  foregoing  classes. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  i.  <  i  On  ozre  tide  oe  Golan  of 
Sciodiu  mae;5e  wi5  Romana  rice  gewin  up  ahofon.  (-900 
tr.  Bxaa's  Hist.  HI.  xx.  [xxviiL]  (1890)  246  Twexen  biscopas 
of  Bretta  deodc.  clooo  /T£L»RIC  lien.  vii.  8  pa  nitenu  of 
eallum  cinne  and  of  eallum  fugelcynne.  1510  in  I'tcary'i 
Anal.  (1888)  App.  viii.  213  Canime  Pereson  &  Bankes..o: 
Showed  forlhe  their  Graunte  of  Kyng  Edward  tiii!k.  1780 
BURNS  Whistle  v.  Three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  nis  blood. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  IV.  380  Such  person  as  should 
be  heir  male  of  the  body  of  Ihe  wife  al  her  death.  18*5  Sl« 
R.  BAGCALLAY  in  Law  Rep.  10  P.  D.  192  There  was  one 
child  of  the  marriage. 

b.  esp.  in  reference  to  local  origin. 

Here  the  notion  of  from  passes  into  that  of  teifitfixf  It 
a  place,  and  so  becomes  identified  with  sense  47,  q.  v. 

IV.  Of  the  source  or  starting-point  of  action, 
emotion,  etc. ;  motive,  cause,  ground,  reason. 

12.  Indicating  the  mental  or  non-material  source 
or  spring  of  action,  emotion,  etc. :   Out  of,  from, 
as  an  outcome,  expression,  or  consequence  of. 

Esp.  in  many  phra^s,  irejlcd,  »heu  nctosory.  under  the 


OF. 

sbs.,  as  of  one's  own  accord,  oj 'choice,  consequence,  course, 
force,  goodwill,  one's  own  head,  one"s  mvn  knowledge,  neces- 
sity, otig's  own  good  pleasure,  purpose,  right,  one's  man 
will',  also  of  courtesy,  custom,  duty,  favour,  grace, instinct, 
kind,  nature,  office,  reason,  etc. 
This  connects  the  notions  of  origin  and  cause. 
c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth,  xiii.  §  i  Hit  is  of  his  agenre  s 


lufan  to  donne.  a  1235  Leg.  Kath.  1361  pe  Keiser  kaste  his 
heaued  as  wod  mon,  of  wra55e.  1340  HAMPOI.E  Pr.  Consc. 
5773  Other  werkes  noght  done  of  mercy,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxix.  131  Godd  of  his  speciall  grace  herd  his 
praier.  c  1425  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  81  Desyryng 
of  fauour  to  haue  audyence.  ^1520  Trevelyan  Papers 
(Camden)  135  Contryvyd  and  ymagyned  of  malyce  and 
dyspleasure.  1541  K.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirvrg., 
Galyen  sayeth  of  the  auctoryte  of  Ypocras,  that  [etc.].  1577 
St.  Aug.  Manual  (Longman)  6  It  is  of  thy  goodnes  that 
we  be  made,  of  thy  justice  that  we  be  punished,  and  of  thy 
mercy  that  we  be  delivered.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  HI.  Ixxxy. 
439  Apples  of  loue  grow  not  of  their  owne  kinde  in  this 
Countrie.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  218  If 
some  of  choice  became  both  diuines,  and  physicianes.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  (Arb.)  370  They,  .serue  him  more 
of  feare  then  loue.  17*1  St.  Gentian's  Doctor  fy  Stud.  120 
It  seemeth  of  Reason.  Ibid.  313  The  Justices  of  favour  will 
most  commonly  help  forth  the  party.  1776  Trial  of  Nun- 
docomar  32/1  Did  you  know  of  any  bond  . .  of  your  own 
knowledge?  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.\y..  II.  433  Lewis 
. .  laboured,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange  his  Dutch 
friends.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  15,  I  seized  my  oars  of 
instinct  and  rowed  shorewards. 

b.  Of  oneself^  by  one's  own  impetus  or  motion, 
spontaneously,  without  the  instigation  or  aid  of 
another. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  viii.  28  Ic  ne  do  nan  J?ing  of 
me  sylfum.  Ibid,  xviii.  34  Cwyst  Jm  b's  of  Se  sylfum? 
1382  WYCLIF  John  v.  19  The  sone  may  not  of  him  silf  do 
ony  thing,  no  but  that  thing  that  he  schal  se  the  fadir 
doynge.  £-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  24  pe  cuntree  es 
strang  ynogh  of  J»e  self.  1542  UDALL  Erasin.  Apoph. 
152,  Whatsoever  thyng  wer  not  of  it  self  civil!,  1598 
CHAPMAN  Blinde  Begger  of  Alexandria  Wks.  1873  I. 
ii  A  man  that  of  himselfe  Sits  downe  and  bids  you  wel- 
come to  your  feast.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
67  When  an  Oxe  or  Cow  in  ancient  time  did  dye  of  them- 
selves. 1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatriby  503,  I  speake  not  of 
myselfe  or  without  booke.  1707  W.  FUNNELL  Voy.  round 
World  20  The  Goats  ..  would  many  of  them  come  of  them- 
selves to  be  milked,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos. 
(1776)  I.  106  Matter  is  of  itself  entirely  passive,  incapable  of 
moving  itself.  1836  CARLVLE  Let.  to  sister  Jenny  16  May, 
I  judged  that  Robert  and  you  were  happy  enough  of  your- 
selves  for  the  present.  1886  Athenaeum  30  Oct.  561/1  [They] 
therefore  can  do  nothing  good  of  themselves. 

13.  Indicating  the  cause,  reason,  or  ground  of  an 
action,  occurrence,  fact,  feeling,  etc. 

a.  After  an  intrans.  vb.  (e.  g.  die,  perish  ;  savour, 
smack,  smell,  taste,  ring',  etc.)  In  some  of  these 
obs.  and  supplied  by  ivith,  front,  at. 

The  sense  of  cause  is  sometimes  weakened  into  that  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  (VII  I). 

c8o3  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  iv.  §  i  pset  he  of  5aem  cnefte 
Pharaone  }?aem  cymnge  swa  feof  wurde.  1x19-31 0.  E.  Chron. 
an,  ing  For3-ferde  se  eorl  Baldewine  of  Flandran  of  ^am 
wundan  fc>e  he..gefeng.  1124-31  Ibid,  an.  1124  Se  man..}?e 
nan  [god]  ne  heafde  stjerf  of  hungor.  c  1205  LAY,  31482 
Heo..menden  lieom  to  Pendan  Of  Oswy  J?an  kinge.  £1305 
St.  Edmund  Con/.  394  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  81  Of  him  won- 
drede  euerech  man.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  48  Word  that  of  God 
smaketh.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  viii.  xii,  My  moder 
dyed  of  me.  Ibid.  x.  xii,  All  the  forrest  rang  of  the  noise. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany,  All  women  labouryng 
of  chylde.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  602  He  breath'd  of 
Heav'n,  and  look'd  above  a  Man.  1843  Fraser's  Mag. 
XXVIII.  277,  I  am  dying  of  fatigue.  1886  Manch.  Exam. 
18  Jan.  5/5  It  savours  more  of  statecraft  than  of  statesmanship. 
•f-b.  After  a  trans,  vb.  or  its  object  (e.g.  to 
esteem,  praise,  thank,  blame,  etc.).  Obs.  (Supplied 
by  for,  on  account  of,  etc.) 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  500  pat  perles  . .  is  preised  ouer  alle, 
Of  fairnesse  of  facion  and  frely  pewes.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL 
B.  vi.  129  We  preye  . ,  ^at  god  . .  ;elde  sow  of  jowre  almesse 
J>at  ?e  ?iue  vs  here.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  G  ij,  Be- 
hynd  her  bak  he  mocked  her  of  it.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  Ixi.  212, 1  thanke  you  of  your  courtesye.  1611  BIBLE 

Transl.  Pref.  3  How  can  weeexcuseourselues  of  negligence? 

1613  [see  ARREST  ».].  1657  TRAPP  Comm.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17 
Angels,  who  are  here  called,  Shinan,  of  their  changeableness. 

14.  After  an  adj.  or  sb.,  indicating  that  which 
causes  or  gives  rise  to  the  quality,  feeling,  or  action. 

a.  After  an  adj.  (e.g.dead,  sick,  weary,  ashamed, 
afraid,  fearful',  glad,  joyful,  sorry ;  proud,  vain') 
etc.)  :  Because  of,  on  account  of. 

[In  OE.  with  genitive :  cf.  30.  In  Fr.  with  dc.\  In  some 
of  these  now  obs.\  see  the  words  themselves. 

c  1200  ORMIN  704  Opre  menn  unnfaewe  Well  glade  &  blijje 
sholldenn  ben  EC  off  patt  childess  come.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  11178  po  were  pe  porters  agrise  sore  of  pulke  si5te. 
1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  3645  As  tho;  ye  were  In  party 
dronken  of  your  wynes,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  99 
She  held  her  ..ashamed  of  that  she  had  be  warned  of  her 
demaunde  and  requeste.  i526TiNDAT,F,  Matt.  viii.  14  Lyinge 
sicke  of  a  fevre.  1535  COVERDALE  Jonah  iv.  6  And  lonas 
was  exceadinge  glad  of  the  wylde  vyne.  1568  TILNEY  Disc. 
Marriage  B  ij  b,  They  had  nothing  to  be  prowde  off.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  230  We  were  dead  of  sleepe.  (11653 
BINNING  Serm.  (1743)  607  Would  not  dyvours  and  prisoners 
be  content  of  a  deliverance?  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  vi.  105 
Press'd  as  we  are,  and  sore  of  former  fight.  1842  MACAULAY 
Ess.  (1848)  I.  321  Sick  of  inaction. 

b.  After  a  sb.  (e.g.  anger,  grief,  joy,  thanks], 
Mostly  Obs.  (supplied  by  on  accoitnt  of,  for,  at}. 

13 . .  Guy  Wanv.  (A.)  275  Sorwe  he  makep  \vip  pe  mest  Of 
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Felice  bat  feir  may.  c  1450  Merlin  227  Feire  lady,  with 
goode  will,  and  gramercy  of  yourc  seruyse.  1497  BP.  ALCOCK 
Mons  Perfect.  B  iij  b,  Some  in  piyde  of  worde,  of  garment, 
&  of  blood.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  i.  114  You  will  but  make 
it  blush,  And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings.  1598 
GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  xin.  xii.  (1622)  198  For  want  of 
remedy,  and  anger  of  such  a  destruction.  1599  SHAKS.  Much 
Ado  II.  i.  200,  1  wish  him  ioy  of  her.  1611  —  Wint,  T.  v. 
ii.  54  Ready  to  leape  out  of  himselfe,  for  ioy  of  his  found 
Daughter.  1749  FIELDING  Tout  Jones  xvnl.  x,  She  .. 
wished  him  heartily  Joy  of  his  new-found  Uncle.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua!.  (1809)  II.  112  Pouring  forth  her 
tears  . .  for  grief  of  having  found  him  in  that  condition. 
"V.  Indicating  the  agent  or  doer. 

15.  Introducing  the  agent  after  a  passive  verb. 
(The  regular  word  for  this  is  now  BY  (sense  33), 
which  began  to  come  in  c  1400;  but  of  prevailed 
till  c  1600,  and  is  still  in  literary  use,  as  a  biblical, 
poetic,  or  stylistic  archaism,  or  by  association  with 
other  constructions,  e.g.  'on  the  part  of.     InOE. 
less  used  ihanfrtmi :  cf.  Ger.  von  from,  of.) 

The  use  of  of  is  most  frequent  after  pa.  pples.  expressing 
a  continued  non-physical  action  (as  in  admired,  loved,  kated^ 
ordained  of ),  or  a  condition  resulting  from  a  definite  action 
(as  in  abandoned,  deserted,  forgotten,  forsaken  of,  which 
approach  branch  II).  It  is  also  occasional  with  ppl.  adjs.  in 
//«-,  as  nnseenof,  unowned  of.  <7/"often  shows  an  approach 
to  the  subjective  genitive :  cf.  '  he  was  chosen  of  God  to 
this  work  '  with  '  he  was  the  chosen  of  the  electors '.  In 
other  senses  the  agent  has  passed  into  the  cause,  as  in 
afeard,  afraid,  frightened,  terrified  of;  or  the  source  or 
origin,  as  in  born  of.  Eng.  ^/"and  ly  correspond  somewhat 
to  F.  tie  and  far. 

^893  K.  JEu'RED  Ores.  Contents  I.  x,  Hu  n  sebelingas 
wurdon  afliemed  of  Scibbium.  c  1050  0.  E.  Citron,  an.  924 
(MS.  C)  ^Ebeistan  wies  of  Myrcum  secoren  to  cinge.  laid. 
an.  1030  Her  vras  Olaf  cing  ofslagen.  .of  his  ajenum  folce. 
1154  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.),  Wael  luued  of  be  kmge  and  of 
alle  gode  men.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  48  Ich  wolde  bet  heo 
weren  of  alle  iholden.  13..  K.  Alls.  7709  Adam  was  by- 
swike  of  Eve.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Whs.  (1880)  427  be  puple 
trowib  betere  berto  whanne  it  is  seyd  of  a  maistir.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi.  222  He  was  cursed  of  God.  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  230  My  prey_erys  arn  no3t  herd  of  god  for  pe. 
1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  441  Sir  Thomas  shuld  a  ben  there,  but 
he  is  hurteof  an  hors.  1548-9  ££.  Coin.  PrayervnA  Exhort. 
Communion,  I  am  commaunded  of  God,  especially  to  moue 
and  exhorte  you.  £1550  BECON  (title)  The  Principles  of 
Christen  Religion,  necessary  to  be  knowen  of  the  faythful. 
1558  GOODMAN  (title}  How  superior  powers  oght  to  be 
obeyd  of  their  subjects.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso. 
(1586)  13  That  the  juice  that  the  ground  requires  be  not 
sucked  out  of  the  sunne.  1590  STOCKWOOD  Rules  Construct. 
32  The  relatiue  is  not  alwaies  gouerned  of  the  verbe  that  he 
commeth  before.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  361,  I  have 
been  told  so  of  many.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  ii.  12  Being  warned 
of  God  in  a  dreame.  — Acts  xii.  23  Herod.. was  eaten  of 
wormes.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  152  ^3  He  is  beloved  of 
all  that  behold  him.  1735  POPE  Odyss.  VH.  34  A  wretched 
stranger,  and  of  all  unknown  !  1847  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Fresh 
Glean.  (1851)  232  Otho  was  not  loved  of  his  kinsfolk  in  his 
home.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xii.  222  A  wretch 
forsaken  of  God  and  man.  1898  Daily  News  10  Oct.  6^3 
Everything  . .  seems  to  be  done  of  those  who  govern  Spain 
to  keep  travellers  out  of  that  country. 

16.  Indicating  the  doer  of  something  character- 
ized by  an  adj.,  as  it  was  kind  of  you  (=  a  kind 
act  or  thing  done  by  you,  on  your  part)  to  help 
him.     Used  with  an  adj.  and  sb.,  as  a  cruel  act, 
a  cunning  trick,  a  foolish  fancy,  a  good  thought,  a 
kind  deed,  an  odd  thing ;  a  qualified  pa.  pple.,  as 
cleverly  managed,  ill  done,  well  done,  well  thought ; 
or  an  adjective  alone,  as  good,  bad,  right,  wrong, 
wise,  foolish ;  clever,  stupid,  rude,  silly,  unkind, 
or  any  adj.  by  which  conduct  can  be  characterized. 

Followed  by  to  do  (something),  less  frequently  that  (he)did 
(something),  which  is  the  logical  subject  or  object  of  the 
statement ;  e.  g.  I  took  it  kind  of  him  to  tell  me  —  I  took  his 
telling  me  as  a  thing  kindly  done  by  him. 

1532  TINDALE  Expos.  73  Is  it  not  a  blind  thing  of  the  world 
that  either  they  will  do  no  good  works,  ..  or  will,  .have  the 
glory  themselves?  i  1592  MARLOWE  Je^v  of  Malta  iv.  v, 
'Tis  a  strange  thing  of  that  lew,  he  lives  upon  pickled  grass- 
hoppers. 1602  SHAKS.  Hant.  in.  ii.  no  It  was  a  bruite  part 
of  him,  to  kill  so  Capital!  a  Calfe  there.  1668  H.  MOKE 
Div.  Dial.  II.  383  That 's  a  very  odd  thing  of  the  men  of 
Arcladam.  1733  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  266  Is  it  not 
very  unfair  ofEquivocus  to  represent  [etc.]?  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  I.  52  Indeed,  it  was  very 
naughty  of  him.  1849  F.  W.  NEWMAN  The  Soul  104  It  was 
not  a  proud  thing  of  Paul  to  say,  but  a  simple  truth.  1887 
L.  CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  iv.  92  It  was  most  absurd  of  you 
to  offer  it ! 

17.  After  a  sb.,  expressing  the  relation  of  doer, 
or  that  of  maker  or  author  (  =  subjective  genitive). 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  217  penche  ;ie  £elc  word  of  him  swete. 
a  1300  Cursor  Af.  24985,  I  tru  in  . .  vprising  o  [v.  r.  of] 
flexs,  and  lijf  wiSuten  end.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Semi.  Sel.  Wks. 
II.  197  In  be  a^enrysyng  of  just  men.  1497  Bp.  ALCOCK 
Mons  Perfect.  B  ij,  Crete  temptacions  of  Vs  worlde,  the 
flesshe,  &  the  deuyl.  11548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VIII  253 
As  trew  as  the  allegation  of  him  that  is  burnt  in  the  hande, 
to  saye  he  was  cut  with  a  sikle.  1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Eagle 
<Y  Body  (1609)  Cj,  By  the  traditions  of  antiquitie  and  the 
Definitions  of  Councels.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini, 
Pol.  Touchstone  (1674^-262  The  general  ransacking  of  the 
Vice  Roys.  1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaTs  Iron  Age  13  The 
conquest  of  the  Romans  over  them  was  more  sure.  1754 
SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1755)  I.  viii.  247  The  Evidence  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  any  secret  Inspiration.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  269  He  had  the  secret  approbation  of  his 
prince. 

b.  Indicating  the  maker  or  author  of  a  work  : 
Made,  written,  painted  by.     Often  expressed  by  the 


OF. 


possessive  case,  as  'The  tragedies  of  Shakspere', 
'Shakspere's  tragedies',  or  by  a  combination  of 


of 

this  with   the  partitive  of  (44),  as  'a  sonata  of 
Beethoven's '. 

1382  WYCLIF  Bible  (heading),  Heere  bigynnith  the  epystle 
of  saynt  Jerom  preest  of  alle  the  bokes  of  Goddis  storye. 
—  Prov.  i.  i  The  parablis  of  Salamon.  Ibid,  \\.\i.  i  The 
wrdis  of  Lamuel,  the  king.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
598  The  Epistles  of  Seneca  are  full  of  Philosophic.  1812 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  175  The  letter  of  the  applicant. 
1830  D'ISRAELI  Ckas.  I,  III.  vi.  92  There  exist  no  auto- 
graphs of  Charles,  except  some  letters.  1871  HAWEIS  Music 
$  Mor.  (1874)  57  A  movement  of  Beethoven.  1885  Sat. 
Rev.  29  Aug.  300  The  Cornish  Ballads  of  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Hawker.  Mod.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  /Eneid  of  Virgil. 
The  'Holy  Family'  of  Rubens,  the  landscapes  of  Claude 
Lorraine.  The  phonograph  of  Edison,  the  kaleidoscope  of 
Brewster. 

VI.  Indicating  means  or  instrument. 

1 18.  Indicating  that  by  means  of  or  with  which 
something  is  done.  Obs.mdial.  (Npwusuallyoiz'M.) 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xxxvi.  248  Dylees  fremde 
men  weoroen  gefylled  of  dinum  geswince.  cpoo  tr.  Bsedas 
Hist.  i.  xvi.  [XXVIL]  (1890)  76  Jtetle  bsre  menniscan  jecynde 
of  aelmehteges  Codes  gefe  gehealden  was.  c  1000  St.  A  ndrew, 
etc.  (1851)  28  He  of  v.  hlafon  and  of  twam  fixum  fif 
busend  manna  jefylde.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  139  Sunnendei 
weren  engles  makede  of  godes  muoe.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  1277  pe  gredirne  &  be  goblotes  garnyst  of  syluer.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1033  The  circuit  a  myle  was  aboute 
Walled  of  stoon.  <  1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)viii.  32  Whare 
Moyses  strake  on  be  stone  with  his  jerde,  and  it  ran  of 
water.  Ibid.  (1839)  xii.  132  Rennynge  of  mylk  and  hony. 
ci477  CAXTON  Jason  17  In  makyng  reed  hys  swerd  of  the 
bloode  of  the  Esclauon  king,  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Ayman 
xvi.  374  So  I  defended  me  of  all  my  power.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  Mart's  Ulof.  n.  v.  (1895)  165  They  begin  euerye  dynner 
and  supper  of  reading  sumthing  that  perteineth  to  good 
maners  and  vertue.  165*  EVELYN  Mem.  6  Mar.,  A  chariot 
canopied  of  black  velvet.  1834  Miss  FERRIER  Inherit. 
xxvii,  It  was  pouring  of  rain. 

b.  Indicating  that  on  which  any  one  lives,  feeds, 
etc.  Obs.  or  arch.     (Now  usually  on.) 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1193,  I  lyue  of  almesse. 
1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay  93  Lat  wsz  noth  llff  of  okir  or  be  ony 
falsait.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  Ix.  (1591)214  Feeding 
of  blanches  and  sprigges.  1588  J.  UDALL  Diotrephes  (Arb.) 
8  Euerie  man  muste  Hue  of  his  trade.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil- 
grimage (1614)  540  They  live  of  bread  made  of  pith  of  trees. 
a  1718  PENN  Maxims  Wks.  1726  I.  825  [The  covetous  man] 
lives  of  the  Offal.  1896  M  RS.  CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother 
43  He  hobnobbed  with  soldiers,  and  was  nourished  of  carnage. 

1 19.  After  an  adj.,  indicating  that  with  which 
anything  isJHled,  imbued,  coloured,  etc.    Obs.  (exc. 
after  full,  which  perh.  does  not  belong  here.) 

"37~54  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1137  And  fylden  be  land  ful  of 
castles.  CI430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  4098  The  ground  of 
bloode  was  al  wete.  £1450  Merlin  155  The  water  was  all 
reade  of  blode.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  248  Hys  face 
made  redde  of  the  blode. 

VII.  Indicating  the  material  or  substance  of 
which  anything  is  made  or  consists. 

20.  After  verbs  signifying  to  make,  to  be  made, 
to  consist,  to  be.     Hence  such  fig.  phrases  as  to 
make  a  fool  of,  to  make  much  of,  make  the  best  of, 
etc. :  see  MAKE,  etc. 

c8o3  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  xiii.  §  i  Hie  worhton  sume  of 
seolfre,  sume  of  treowum.  a  xooo  Ctedinon's  Gen.  365  Adam 
..  be  waes  of  eorban  geworht.  ^1200  ORMIN  11081  He 
wrohhte  win  Off  waterr  burrh  hiss  mahhte.  c  1305  LAY. 
17180  pat  weorc  is  of  stane.  a  lyxCursorM.  21315  J>e  first 
his  greff  of  irin  was,  pe  toiber  o  bairn  was  wroght  o  [v.  r. 
of]  bras.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2184  To  meken  vertu 
of  necessitee.  ci4oo  Sowdonc  Bab.  129  The  sailes  were  of 
rede  Sendelle.  1565  [see  CONSIST  r.  j\  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
II.  vii.  17  Of  which  the  matter  of  his  huge  desire.. he  did 
compound.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiael.  N.  in.  ii.  14  Will  you  make  an 
Asse  o'  me?  1611  BIBLE  Job  vi.  12  Is  my  flesh  of  brasse? 
1667  MILTON  P.L.n.  258  When  great  things  of  small . .  We 
can  create.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gl.  Brit.  II.  vii.  412  The 
Pulpit  is  old,  and  of  Stone.  1846  M'CuLLOcH  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)!.  623  The  houses.,  are  built  of  brick.  1859  SALA  Gas- 
light fy  D.  xxviii.  325  They . .  make  much  of  one  another. 

b.    Expressing   transformation    from   a   former 
condition,  arch.    (This  has  also  affinities  with  3.) 

cgoo  tr.  Exda's  Hist.  i.  vii.  (1890)  38  Da  waes  bes  man 
8urh  Godes  jyfe  of  ehtore  ^eworden  soSfasstnesse  freond. 
1526  TINDALE  Heb.  xi.  34  Off  (Gr.  iirb,  L.  de\  weake  were 
made  stronge,  wexed  valiant  in  fyght.  1548  E.  Cot'RTENAY 
tr.  Paleario's  Benefit  Christ's  Death  iv.  (1855)  121  God 
..  hath  made  us  of  enemies  most  dear  children.  1590 
SPENSER  /•".  Q.  11.  xii.  86  Streight  of  beasts  they  comely  men 
became.  1666  SOUTH  Serm.,  Titus  ii.  15  (1715)  I.  207  When 
Sampson's  Eyes  were  out,  of  a  Publick  Magistrate,  he  was 
made  a  Publick  Sport,  a  1680  CHARNOCK  A  ttrib.  Gad  (1834) 
J.  430  Of  angry  he  becomes  appeased.  1814  CARY  Dante, 
Paradise  xxxi.  75  Of  slave  Thou  hast  to  freedom  brought 
me.  1846  MANNING  Serin.  (1848)  II.  i.  8  Our  humanity 
needed  to  be  strengthened  and  hallowed ;  of  fleshly,  to  be 
again  made  spiritual. 

21.  After  a  sb.,  of  connects  the  material  immedi- 
ately with  the  thing.    (Also  commonly  expressed  by 
a  preceding  adj.  or  the  sb.  used  attrib.  e.g.  '  a  floor 
of  wood  or  tiles ',  'a  wooden  or  tile  floor'.) 

ciooo  Cicdmon's  Daniel  175  pare  burje  weard  Anne 
manlican..Gyldof  golde  gumum  ararde.  cvxoAgs.Gosp. 
Matt.  iii.  4  Se  lohannes  ..  luefile  reaf  of  olfenda  hserum. 
c  1205  LAY.  30805  yEnne  ring  of  rede  golde.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B,  Prol.  168  To  bugge  a  belle  of  brasse,  or  of  brigte 
syluer.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  7  Fride  Creme  of 
Almaundys.  1555  in  Burgon  Life  Gresliam  (1839)  I.  189  A 
case  of  black  leather.  1632  MILTON  L'Allegro  21  There  on 
Beds  of  Violets  blew.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  92  A 


OF. 

Carravans-raw  of  white  free  .stone,  and  the  first  building  of 
that  material!  I  saw  in  ihohc  purls.  1760  C.m.i.sM.  ('//.  /K 
xxxix.  F8  He  sent  me  a  very  fine  present  of  duck-eggs.  1895 
Pall  Mall  G.  10  Oct.  2/1  A  kind  of  whip  of  three  flaps  of 
leather.  Mud.  A  bridge  of  boats.  A  floor  of  wood  or  tik->. 
A  house  of  cards. 

22.  After  a  collective  term,  a  quantitative  or 
numeral  word,  or  the  name  of  anything  having 
component  parts,  of  introduces  the  substance  or 
elements  of  which  this  consists.  [=  OK.  genitive.] 

ciaoo  ORMIN  170  He  shall  tiirrnenn  milcvll  flocc  Off  hi ^ 
ludissken  J>eode.  c«O5  LAY.  306  Heo  funden  ane  heorde 
Of  hcorten.  Ibid.  23434  Ten  hundred  punde  Of  seoluer  and 
of  golde.  CI4&9  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  x\.  151  Sadoyne  .. 
lefte  wythin  his  cyte..foure  thousand  of  goode  knyghtes. 
1497  I! f.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  Ciij,  By  a  longe  tracte  of 
lyme.  1535  SIKWARI  ('yen.  Scot.  II.  709  Within  les  space 
nor  lua  or  thre  of  $eir.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV 
227  h,  A  pece  of  Crymosen  Velvet.  Ibid.)  Hen.  VI  135 
With  bagges  of  money,  or  chestes  of  plate.  i6a*  GOUGE 

of  ancient  ne 


Strut.  l-:.tt.  Goifs  Previd.  §  15  A  masse  o 
1657  R.  LICON  Barbadoes  (1673)  51  A  family  of  a  dozen 
persons.  178*  W.  THOMSON  Watsons  Philip  III  (1839)  353 
With  a  Spanish  army  . .  of  thirty  thousand  men.  1849 
MACACLAY  Hist.  Kng.  v.  I.  533  A  reward  of  five  hundred 
pistoles.  1896  f.n-M  Times  Kef.  LXXIII.  615/1  A  distance 
of  over  700  yards. 

b.  After  doss,  order,  genus,  species,  kind,  sort, 
manner,  etc.     See  these  words. 

1381-  [see  KIND  sh.  14).  i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  (1811)  6? 
Ofwheat  there  are  two  sorts.  1698  FKYEK  Ace.  E.  India  ff 
P.  344  All  manner  of  Hairs  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
V.  312  Of  the  . .  eagle,  there  are  but  few  species.  1870 
ANDERSON  Missions  Atner.  Bd.  II.  xi.  80  It  was  a  sort  of 
travelling  school. 

23.  Of  connects  two  sbs.  of  which  the  former 
denotes  the  class  of  which  the  latter  is  a  particular 
example  ;  or,  of  which  the  former  is  a  connotative 
and  the   latter  a  denotative  term  (=  genitive  of 
definition}. 

Often  passing  into  grammatical  apposition,  e.g.  the  River 
Thames,  formerly  '  the  River  of  Thames';  the  city  of  Rome, 
OE.  Roine-burh  :  cf.  L.  itrbs  Roma,  urbs  Buthroti. 

11*3-31  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123  Forbearn  call  meast  se  burh 
of  Lincolne.  <r  1175  Lamb,  Horn,  89  WiSinne  j>ere  buruh 
of  icrusalem.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2827  pe  lond  of 
armore.  1340  Aycnb.  45  pe  gemenes  of  des  and  of  tables. 
1431-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  93  The  floode  of  Tigris.  1530 
PALSOR.  319/2  Of  the  colowre  of  scarlet,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  i'll  3b,  Within  the  cytie  of  London.  1556 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  77  marg,,  In  the  riuer 
of  Thamys.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  t.  iii.  196  This  fiaile 
sepulchre  of  our  flesh,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II. 
518  He  was  brought  into  the  barn  of  the  grave.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  viii,  The  month  of  November.  1854 
DE  O.UINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  II.  Coleridge  176  In  the  novel 
of  'Ldmund  Oliver',  written  by  Charles  Lloyd.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  44  The  free  towns  of  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  Mod.  The  name  of  John.  The 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
hour  of  eleven.  The  action  of  running.  The  vice  of 
drunkenness.  The  fact  of  your  meeting  him.  The  circum- 
stance oftherebeing  no  one  near.  A  state  of  rest. 

24.  Between  two  sbs.  in  sense-apposition. 

a.  in  the  sense  '  in  the  person  of;  in  respect  of 
being,  to  be,  for '.  arch. 

The  leading  sb.  is  the  former,  of  the  qualification  of  which 
the  phrase  introduced  by  ^"constitutes  a  limitation;  thus 
'  he  was  the  greatest  traveller  of  a  prince  ',  i.  e.  the  greatest 
traveller  in  the  person  of  a  prince,  or  so  far  as  princes  are 
concerned.  The  sense  often  merges  on  that  of  the  partitive 
genitive,  43. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  HI.  xv,  He  was  a  ryght  good 
knyght  of  a  yonge  man.  Ibid.  xxi.  xiii,  The  trewest  louer 
of  a  synful  man  that  euer  loued  woman.  1509  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  II,  The  king  [is]  a  very  good  man  of  a  Moore  king. 
1697  DRYDEN  Ptfjp/hfM)  I.  Life  46  Caesar. .the  greatest 
Traveller,  of  a  Prince,  that  had  ever  been.  1748  CHESTER?. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  clxxii.  137  Allowed  to  be  the  best  scholar  of 
a  gentleman  in  England.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xlix.  i 
Greatest  speaker  of  any  born  a  Roman,  Marcus  Tullius. 

b.  in  the  sense  '  in  the  form  of. 

The  leading  sb.  is  the  latter,  to  which  the  prec.  sb.  with  of 
stands  as  a  qualification,  equivalent  to  an  adj. ;  thus  '  that 
fool  of  a  man  '  =  that  foolish  man,  that  man  who  deserves  to 
be  called  '  fool ' ;  'that  beast  of  a  place '  =  that  beastly  place. 

a  1450  Kid.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  38  Here  is  a  faire  body  of  a 
woman.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  57  Some  euill  spirit  of 
an  heretique  it  is.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  337  Twas 
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i643TRArrCo»;/«.6><i.xxxii.3i  Our  Captain  had  a  bloody 
victory  of  it.  1670  R.  MON,.V;,;  i,,  «„,,/,„</,  .l/.vi'.  (Hist. 
M  SH.  Comm.)  I.  485  Conic  de  Grammom  has  had  a  trouble, 
some  journey  oHl.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  32  What 


a  help-mate,  have  I  found  you  out?  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendcnitis  Ixi,  That  scamp  of  a  husband  of  hers.  Mod.  An 
angel  of  a  woman.  A  gem  of  a  poem.  A  duck  of  a  hat 


t  25.  Indicating  a  person  in  whom  one  has,  finds, 
or  loses  something:  —  in  the  person  of.  06s.  (sup- 
plied by  iti), 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xv.  vi,  Thow  hast  not  thy  pyere 
(peer]  of  ony  erthely  synful  man.  1496-7  Plumpton  Corr. 
122  Ye  have  a  great  treasour  of  Mr.  Gascoyne.  1513  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss,  I.  631  The  towne  of  Gaunte  hath  lost  of 
hym  a  right  valyant  man.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\.  i.  7 
You  shall  find  of  the  King  a  husband  Madame,  you  sir 
a  father.  Ibid.  iv.  ii.  65  You  haue  wonne  A  wife  of  me. 
Ibid.  v.  iii.  i  We  lost  a  Icwell  of  her.  1651  C.  CARTWRICHT  | 
Cert,  Relig.  i.  2  It  may  be  your  Lordship  hopes  to  meet 
with  a  weaker  Disputant  of  me.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  fool 
o/Qual.  (1809)  II.  153  We  shall  have  a  heavy  loss  of  our 
frlend_  Ned.  1820  BYRON  H-'ks.  IV.  347  A  precious  repre- 
sentative I  must  have  had  of  him. 

b.  Of  things,  as  in  '  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it '. 
_  Of  it  appears  prig,  to  mean  'consisting  of  or  'comprised 
in  '  the  fact  or  circumstance  referred  to. 


For, 

Yo 

VIII.  Indicating  the  subject-matter  of  thought, 
feeling,   or  action,    i.e.  that   about   which   it   is 

exercised. 
26.  In  sense  :  Concerning,  about,  with  regard  to, 

in  reference  to.  After  verbs,  substantives,  and 
adjectives. 

a.  After  intransitive  verbs;  esp.  those  of  learning, 
knowing,  thinking,  and  expressing  thought,  t&faar, 

read,  know,  think,  dream  Judge,  tell,  relate,  write, 
and  the  like.  In  subject-headings,  titles  of  chapters, 
etc.,  often  without  a  vb.  as  '  Of  Snakes  in  Iceland ' ; 
here,  of  is  now  often  omitted.  To  these  may  be 
added  such  as  joy,  complain,  doubt,  despair,  etc., 
which  are  closely  akin  to  IX. 

Rare  in  OE,  (which  commonly  used  be,  or  with  some  vbs. 
the  genitive) ;  but  of  occurs  after  sccgatt  to  tell,  and  in  late 
OE.  after  sfrecan  to  speak. 

copo  tr.  B&da's  Hist.  Pref.  ii.  (1890)  a  SwySost  he  me  sarde 
of  J>eodores  gemynde.  11*0-31  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1129  And 
Jwer  scolden  sprecon  of  ealle  Codes  rihtes.  11175  Cott. 
Horn,  217  {>at  we  hine  lufie  and  of  him  sma^e  and  spece. 
ciaoo  ORMIN  Ded.  162-71  All  wrohht  and  writenn  uppo  hoc 
Off  Crist ess  firste  come,  Off  hu  so|>  Godd  wass  wurrj»enn 
mann..And  off  halt  he  shall  cumenn  efft  To  demenn  alle 
Jwde.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  24738  (Cott.)  pat  i  mai  of  hir  louuing 
rede.  13..  Ibid.  5495  heading (Gott.),  Of  moyses  nou  wil  i 
tell,  c  13*5  [see  DOUBT  v.}.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  587  Leve 
we  now  of  Torrent  there,  And  speke  we  of  thys  squyer 
more.  Ibid.  1 104  Listonyth,  lordis,  of  a  chaunce.  \^u^  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  V.  1 10/2  To  enquere,  here,  and  determyne  of  Office. 
c  1540  tr.  PoL  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  20)  56  The  Bur. 
coignions  &  Frenchemen  begonne  to  treate  of  trewce.  1541 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  85  b,  Of  these  games  is  afore  men- 
cioned.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  Introd.  i  [To]  sing  of  Knights 
and  Ladies  gentle  deeds.  f>  1592  GREENE  Jits,  IV,  iv.  ii, 
Understanding  of  your  walking  forth.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  2  Of  the  Ape.  Ibid.  242  Of  the  disposition  of 
Horses  in  general.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins. 
i.  ii,  Of  the  Politick,  Kthick,  and  Oeconomick  virtues  of 
Bees.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  1. 1  Of  Mans  First  Disobedience 
..Sing  Heav'nly  Muse.  1697  DRYDEN  Virgil's  Georg.  in. 
819  The  learned  Leaches,  .shake  their  Heads,  desponding 
of  their  Art.  1700  STRVPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlix.  498  All  these 
bills  were  then  referred  to  committees  to  consider  of  them. 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  i.  i.  200  Father,  judge 
kindly  of  us.  1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  in.  i  You  may 
talk  of  your  writing  and  reading.  1855  BROWNING  Women 
ff  Roses  i,  I  dream  of  a  red-rose  tree.  1863  DE  MORGAN  in 
Fr.  Matter  to  Spirit  Pref.  8  Far  more  useful  than  he 
knows  of,  though  not  exactly  in  the  way  he  thinks  of.  1874 
MICKLETIIWAITE  Par.  Chttrchcf  $  xi,  Of  Lecterns.  1895 />V0X-- 
tnan  Oct.  12/2  He  was  disposed  to  think  very  well  of  it 

b.  After  trans,  vbs.  and  their  objects ;  e.  g.  after 
the  trans,  construction  of  hear,  tell,  read,  etc.  (see 
a),  and  after  such  as  inform,  admonish,  advise,  etc. 

(These  blend  with  29  b.) 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  15  Fela  spella  him  >axlun  (>a 
Beormas . . of  b;cm  landum  be  y nib  hie  u tan  wscron.  1 1*7-31 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  Of  his  utgang  ne  cunne  we  iett  nont 
seggon.  a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  54  Uor  to  warnie  wummen  of  hore 
fol  eien.  a  1*50  Owl  $  Night.  9  Either  seide  of  otheres 
custe  That  alre-worste  that  hi  wuste.  c  13*0  Cast.  Love 


OF. 

fortuned  of  this  adventure,  IMJ-  («e  BECOMI  4!  i«M 
GHATTOH  Chron.  II.  ji3  Tbusubefell  of  thU..em«pri>T 
27.  After  sbs.  Obi.  or  aich. 


_,.,_...-__,    „.                 */^»    «t-"«inniJ3»j;>   I   tlinciil    11.   32    V*  i\A\.  —                       ,.                      __    •    » 

me  Time  a  Person,  .would  have  of  it.     1871   RUSKIX  c  iyjSCi<r,or  .It.  755  (I-airf.)  How  adim  bralw  goddi, 

rs  Clav.  xv.  3  Living  quite  u  hard  a  life  of  it.    Mod.  ^niiiiidement  of  the  appil.    c  1400  Rom.  Rott  5661  That 

m  will  have  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  of  it,  I  asjure  you.  i    aaT  'V"1  c'"1"*  «vn  and  KV«  In  Bok»  of  CotuoUcioun 

.    .     .     ,     .           -                                                                                                                                                          /vu  tfct        W.iulklLnu      tr          I/.,.-..',       PT4~4        .:.!_    ..              .        r 


,73  Thow  owest  not  to  here  Mercy  Of  noo  bone  that  she 
hesechcth  the.  1340-70  Alex,  <y  Dind.  66, 1  haue  founde  Jou 
folk  faibful  of  speche  Me  to  lerc  of  Jour  lif.  1444  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  112/2  Warn  the  maister.  .of  the  saide  covenaunt. 
15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxxix.  [cxxv.l  366  Men. .well 
enstructed  of  your  busynesse.  15*6  TIN-DALE  John  xviii.  34 
Did  other  tell  ytt  the  of  me?  1653  WALTON  Angler  viii. 
164  The  like  I  have  known  of  one  that  has  almost  watched 
his  Pond.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthcn.  (1676)  650,  I 
first  acquainted  her  of  the  danger.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  1. 36  To  observe  the  young  prince,  and  to  inform  him- 
self of  his  character.  Mod.  Have  you  heard  any  news  of 
the  travellers  ?  To  inform  his  friends  of  the  result. 
C.  With  other  vbs.  or  phrases. 

1120-31  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1129  J?a  weoro  hit  call  of  earce. 
djecnes  wifes  and  of  preostes  wifes.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4584  He  dred  hym  of  his  tresour.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  lVks.  (1880)  75  pusitstondipof  mannuscurs.  £1450 
tr.  De  hnitatione  11.  v,  Yf  bou  kepe  silence  of  obir  men,  & 
specialy  beholde  biself.  c  1470  HENRY  ll'allace  I.  166  King 

Ti if_   .     -.   .^-''   _i :*      f\tf  - i.:ii .1.  ..    ,\.    :  lu.fn. 


which  bee  layeth  wee  denye.  r  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  vi, 
Examine  them  of  their  several  names.  1655  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  2/'  Of  this  Colony  see  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
yElian.  1680-90  TEMPLE  En.  Health  Wks.  1731  I.  272  Of 
the  first  I  find  no  Dispute,  a  1770  JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)^.!. 
6  We  need  not  suppose  of  him  that  he  prayed  against  riches. 
1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  i.  §  2.  9  To  enter  into  dispute  of 
all  the  various  objections. 

•fd.  After  do.    06s.    (Now  vntk  :  cf.  VI.) 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7106  Of  be  croune  of  engelond  he 
nuste  wat  best  do.  a  1300  Cursor  JA  19040  pai  said  bam 
and  be  pris  laght,  Be-for  be  apostels  fete  it  broght,  par-of  to 
do  quat  bairn  god  thoght.  11386  CHAUCER  Melib.  r  67 
(Harl.  MS.)  To  knowen  what  schulde  be  doon  of  [so  Cmmtr. 
4  Petvi.  MSS.;  other  4  MSS.  with]  hir  persone.  ci4«9 
CAXTON  Sennes  of  Aymon  i.  26  We.  .slialle  doo  of  hym  thai 
he  troweth  to  doo  of  me.  c  1500  Melitsiiie  353  Here  ben 
your  enemyes  as  prysonners,  doo  of  them  your  playsyr. 
1566  in  Peacock  Sag.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  32  What  was 
done  of  them  we  knowe  not. 

e.  After  become ;  formerly  also  hefall.fortune,  etc. 

1:1440  Tundale  18,  I  will  Jou  telle  how  it  befell  banne.  of 
a  ryche  inonne.  1523  LD.  BEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  774  Thu>  it 


•  •  utl.u 

may  these  clerkis  s«yn  and  »eye  In  Boi«  of  Cotuobciog 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More'i  Vtof.  titl«.p.,  A  fruitful  and 
pleasaunt  workc  of  the  besie  state  of  a  publyque  weale. 
1611  RICH  Honest.  Aft  (18441  77,  I  remember  a  pretty  iest 
of  Tobacco.  1684  HACKE  Coll.  Voy.  \.  7  We  concluded  the 
discoursing  of  Women  at  Sea  was  very  unlucky  i6M 
PEMTON  Guard.  lustr.  (1897)  15  Reade  Barrow  of  Charily 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  47  F  i  Mr.  Hobbi,  in  hu  Ducoune 
of  Human  Nature,  a  1715  HUKNET  Oivn  Time  (1823)  I  41 
The  court  judged  the  paper  lo  be  (edition,  and  to  be  a  lie 
of  the  king  and  bu  government. 

28.  After  adjs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  I.  30,  I  am  moche  wrolhe 
and  sory  of  my  son  Lohyer.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Eram.  far. 
A  ctt  24  They ..  were  afraied  of  thenuelues,  lest  i  hey . .  should 
be  stoned.  1615  BEDWELL  Mohani.  Imp.  Ml.  |  113  When  I 
do  see  man . .  without  any  crosse  at  all, . .  I  am  afraid  of  him 
[=  concerning  him).  1886  SIR  N.  LIXDLEY  in  Law  Rep.  31 
Chanc.  Dtv.  28  The  same  observations  are  true  of  all  other 
contracts  similarly  circumstanced. 

IX.  Representing  an  original  genitive  dependent 
on  a  verb  or  adjective. 

Many  vbs.  and  adjs.  in  OE.  were  followed  by  a  genitive 
case  as  an  object  or  complement.  In  Latin,  also,  many 
adjs.  and  some  vbs.  were  construed  with  a  genitive,  repre- 
sented in  French  by  de.  These  are  represented  in  Middle 
and  Mod.  English  by  construction  with  of.  Such  of  these 
as  now  attach  themselves  closely  in  sense  to  one  or  other  of 
the  preceding  branches,  have  been  there  mentioned;  but 
!  there  remain  many  verbs  and  adjs.  after  which  0/"has  hardly 
1  more  than  a  constructional  force,  or  in  which  it  does  not 
clearly  fall  under  any  of  those  branches.  Many  of  these 
come  close  in  sense  to  branch  VIII,  while  others,  esp.  the 
adjs.,  often  approach  or  coincide  with  the  objective  genitive 
in  branch  X.  It  is  convenient  therefore  to  consider  them 
here. 

29.  In  the  construction  of  verbs. 

a.  After  inlrans.  vbs.  Many  of  these  in  OE. 
took  the  genitive,  and  are  found  with  of\n  Middle 
and  Early  Modem  English,  but  this  is  now  rare, 
except  where  of  falls  in  sense  under  one  of  the 
branches  already  treated;  instances  are  to  reck, 
repent,  rue,  beware  (orig.  be  ware)  of.  Verbs  of 
sense,  e.  g.feel,  smell,  taste,  touck  (still  with  of  in 
dial,  or  vulgar  use),  verbs  of  asking,  as  ask, 
beseech,  demand,  desire,  entreat,  and  others,  e.  g. 
distinguish,  esteem,  forget,  like,  seize,  formerly 
construed  with  of,  now  take  a  simple  object ;  some, 
as  accept,  admit,  allow,  approve,  conceive,  recollect, 
remember,  still  have  both  constructions ;  with 
others,  as  hope,  look,  thirst,  wait,  etc.,  of  has  been 
displaced  by  for  or  some  other  preposition. 

1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dind.  868  No  [  -  ne}  like  no  lud  of  his 
lubur  fare,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Se/.  ll'ks.  III.  361  pe  assoilyng. 

I  serveb  of  nou^t.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  tSurtee*)  5287  To  pray 
to  god  and  saynt  cuthlwrt  Of  help.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  447  They  feared  of  a  siege  lo  belayed  lo  them. 
"  I5S5  RIDLEY  Pituous  Lament.  (1568)  U  viij  b.  To  fele  the 

i    smarte,  and  to  fele  of  the  whyp.     1568  E.  TILNEY  Disc. 

'    Marriage  A  v,  Some  liked  well  of  carding  and  dicing,  some 

I  of  dauncing,  and  other  some  of  chcstes.  1575  ABP.  PARKER 
Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  477  As  for  the  earthquake,  1  heard  not  of 
it,  nor  it  was  not  felt  of  here.  1576  WHETSTONE  Li/e 
Gascoigne  xli.  Death  waites  of  no  man's  wil).  1614  CAPT. 
SMITH  I'irginia  in.  62  We  had  ranged  vp  and  downe . . 
looking  of  stones,  herbs,  and  springs,  a  i6»8  PRESTON  .'//. 
Ebal\  1638)42  It  is  not  any.. niggardly  kimle-.thal  bee  will 
like  of.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Li  Blanc's  Trav.  83  Two 
Portuguais  ships.. seized  of  the  Haven.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  iv,  She  went  to  it,  smelted  of  it,  and  ate  it.  1852 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xvi.  81  Don't  wail  of  me, 
my  dear  Mr.  Sponge,  .don't  wait  of  me,  pray.  1867  DICKENS 
&  W.  COLLINS  No  Thoroughfare  v,  When  I  fell  of  his  heart, 
there  was  no  beat.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Comimv.  I.  xiv.  194 
Resolutions  which  perhaps  no  single  member  in  his  heart 
approves  of. 

D.  Alter  transitive  vbs.,  the  secondary  or  thing- 
object  is  often  introduced  by  of  representing  an 
original  genitive.  Such  are  balk,  cheat,  defraud, 
disappoint, frustrate ;  accuse,  arrest,  blame,  conviet, 
suspect ;  possess,  seize  (a  person  of) ;  avail,  bethink 
(oneself*/)  ;  also  with  impersonal  vbs.  as  it  repents 
me  of;  and  formerly  with  ask,  teg,  beseech,  thank 
(a  person  of},  etc. 

c  1200-  [see  BETHINK].  1362  LAXC.I-  P.  PI.  A.  v.  2^7  Bidde 
god  of  grace,  a  1375  Jowph  Arim.  561  He  bi-sou}le  him 
of  grace.  1483  CAXTON  <;.  de  la  Tour  M  iv,  She  made  hym 
to  be  serued  of  grete  plenty  of  good  and  delicate  mete*. 
a  1555  LATIMEK  Serm.  t,  Ktm.  (1845)  174  He  came,  .desiring 
him  of  help.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  HI.  iu  (iwi)  114 
To  furnish  them  of  men,  horses  and  money.  1500  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  n.  ix.  42  Of  pardon  I  you  pray.  1635  LAUD  Wat. 
(1860)  VII.  182  That  Ireland  should  serve  itself  first  of  its 
own  land.  1737  WHISTON  Jostphus,  Hist.  in.  v.  {  i  Providing 
themselves  of  such  houshold  servants.  1820  HAILITT  Lect. 
Dram.  Lit.  28  Shakespear  ..  availed  himself  of  the  old 
Chronicles.  1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  ill.  (1886 
ii  Our  two  friends  bethought  themselves  of  Irymg  to  catch 
a  little  slumber. 

C.  In  many  verbal  phrases,  as  to  hai'e  the 
advantage  of;  also  formerly  in  to  Aaiv  compassion, 
merer,  pity  of,  to  keepii-atfh,  demand 'or  do  justice  of 
(=  on),  have  the  victory  , 

aiua   /fl/ioa?  in  Celt.  Ham.  209   Haue    mem 
c^£  5  When  «n>  man  had  be  victory 

ofhU  cnmy.    c  1420  C*r*»  I  ~tM.  »t.  489  Haue  pyte  , 


or. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  xiv.  341  We  shall  doo  ius- 
tyce  of  kyng  yon.      1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss,  I.  xvii.  18 


That  the  archers  shulde  liaue  noo  vauntage  of  hym.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephus,  Antip.  u.  vi.  §  8  Take  pity  of  his  old 
age.  rti?74  GOLDSM.  Hist  Greece  I.  312  Those  were  in- 
timidated who  demanded  justice  of  the  murderers.  1891 
Scribmr's  Mag.  Sept.  279/2  The  traveller  must  keep  watch 
of  his  clothes. 

30.  In  the  construction  of  adjectives.  Besides 
those  mentioned  under  the  preceding  divisions, 
many  adjs.  are  construed  with  ^  and  an  object;  the 
following  are  representatives  of  some  of  the  chief 
groups :  fruitful, prolific t  ominous,  redolent ;  liberal, 
lavish,  prodigal,  scant,  short,  sparing;  capable, 
incapable,  susceptible ;  worthy,  unworthy,  guilty, 
guiltless,  innocent;  certain,  uncertain,  confident, 
diffident,  doubtful,  sure  ;  aware,  conscious,  uncon- 
scious, ignorant,  sensible,  insensible ;  careful,  care- 
less, forgetful,  heedful,  heedless,  hopeful,  hopeless, 
mindful,  unmindful,  reckless,  regardless,  thought- 
less, neglectful,  negligent,  observant,  watchful ; 
ambitious,  desirous,  eager,  emulous,  enamoured, 
envious, fond, greedy, jealous,  studious,  suspicious; 
disdainful,  indulgent,  patient,  impatient ;  those  in 
-ive,  as  apprehensive,  communicative,  descriptive, 
destructive,  expressive,  indicative,  productive;  and 
some  in  -ic,  as  characteristic,  symbolic. 
^Many  of  these  involve  a  substantive,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  subject  of  the  genitive  relation  ;  e.  g.  hopeful 
of,  having  hope  of,  envious  of,  having  envy  of,  etc. ;  others 
are  verbal  derivatives,  and  are  closely  akin  to  the  objective, 
genitive  group  X,  e.g.  expressive  of—  that  expresses. 

a  1225  [see  GUILTY].  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  xxxix.  18  [xl.  17]  The 
Lord  is  bisi  of  me.  c  1450  Merlin  32  He  that  wende  to  be  siker 
of  me  hath  failed.  £1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xlvii.  180 
They  sholde  neuer  be  consentyng  of  that  infydelyte  and 
grete  traysqn.  1535  COVERDALE  Matt.  x.  10  The  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  meate.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Edw.  IV  2ri  For 
suche  thynges  as  wee  se  before  our  iyes,  we  be  well  ware  of. 


npatient  ol  seeing  him.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  83  The  Generous  Youth,  .studious 
of  the  Prize.  Ibid.  iv.  796  Four  Heifars..all  unknowing  of 
the  Yoke.  0:1715  BURNET  Own  7Y;«<r(i823)  I.  572  They  were 


pital,  I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  1820 
Broderip  fy  Bingkam's  Rep.  \.  433  It  is  conclusive  of  the 
facts  stated  in  it.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.^ap  143 
Symbolic  of  the  place  and  people  too. 

X.  Expressing  the    relation    of   the    objective 
genitive. 

31.  After  a  vbl.  sb.  in  -ing. 

When  the  vbl.  sb.  is  preceded  by  the  or  other  determinative 
word,  O/"K  still  used  (a.) ;  otherwise  the  form  in  .ing is  treated 
as  a  gerund  taking  a  direct  object  without  of;  but  the  form 
•with  (?/"is  still  in  archaic  and  dial,  use  (b.).  See  -ING  !. 

a.  a  1140  (title)  pe  Wohunge  of  ure  Lauerd.    1382  WYCLIF 
Gen.  xiv.  17  The  Kyng  of  Sodom  sede  out  into  the  ajengoyng 
of  him.    1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Man's  Vtop.  11.  (Arb.)  150  For 
the  auoydinge  of  strife.    111631  DONNE  Scrm.  IV.  xcii.  171 
Not  the  Clothing  nor  Feeding  of  Christ  but  the  housing  of 
him.    1642  ROGERS  Naaman  128  The  robbing  of  the  church 
for  the  saving  of  some  mony.    1712  ADDISON  Stect.  No.  201 
Tz  Any . .  Notions  and  Observations  which  he  has  made  in 
his  reading  of  the  Poets.    1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Camp.  p.  i, 
The  imparting  of  a  moral  feeling.    1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps 
3  To  enter  into  any  curious  or  special  questioning  of  the 
hindrances. 

b.  1:1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  ii  Here  is  forboden  vn- 
ryghtwyse  hurtynge  of  any  persone.    1523   LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  cxxvi.  152  The  Englysshmen  departed  without  wyn- 
nmg  of  any  thynge.  c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII 
(Camden)  84    For  avoiding  of  prolixity.      1642    ROGERS 
Naaman  451  Rebuked  for  greeving  of  God.    a  1687  PETTY 
PoL  Aritk.  v.  (i6gr)  88  The  Burthen  of  protecting  of  them 
all,  must  lye  upon  the  chief  Kingdom   England.    (11715 
BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  340  His  fear  of  the  danger  the 
king  was  in  by  the  duke  s  having  of  guards.    1750  PALTOCK 
P.  Wilkins  (1884)  I.  I59,  I  can't  help  loving  of  you  heartily 
for  it    01800  T.  BELLAMY  Beggar  Boy  (1801)  II.  187  By 
stealing  of  children.    1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xlviii.  278 
We  must  cease  throwing  of  stones  either  at  saints    or 
squirrels.    1875  DASENT  Vikings  I.  272  He  that  owned  to 
burning  of  churches  in  the  West. 

32.  After  what  was  formerly  a  verbal  sb.  governed 
by  in  or  a,  but  is  now  identified  with  a  present 
participle.     The  use  of  of  is  now  dial,  or  vulgar. 

[1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  116  He  was  thre  dayes  a 
landyng  of  all  his  prouisyon.  1534  TINDALE  Matt.  ix.  9  He 


sawe  a  man  syt  a  receauynge  of  custome.  1380  LYLY 
Euphues  (Arb.)  367  Camilla,  whome  he  founde  in  gathering 
of  flowers.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  15  She  is  ..  a  taking  of 


her  last  farewel  of  her  Country.] 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  S,  M.  d63i)  III.  xii.  897/1  Hee  found  the 
Bishop  basting  of  himselfe  against  a  great  fire.  1593  Tcll- 
TroiKs  N.  Y.  Gift  4  Who  was  making  faste  of  the  brand 
gates.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  i.  188  Why,  I  was  writing  of 
myepitaph.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  19  Mar.,  They  being  altering 
of  the  stage.  1694  ECHARD  tr.  Plautus  178  I'll  go  see  what 
the  merchant ..  is  doing  of.  1749  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  C'tcss  Bute  20  Aug.,  If  ever  you  catch  her  stealing 
of  sweetmeats. 

33.  After  a  noun  of  action. 

"35  0-  •£•  Chron.,  God  man  he  wes,  and  micel  Eeie  wes  of 
him.  c  1200  ORMIN  Ded.  19  5iff  Ennglissh  follc,  forr  lufe  off 
Crist, Ittwolldejernelernenn.  a\yx>CursorM. 24984 (Gott.), 
I  tru  in . .  hali  kirke, . .  forgiuenes  of  Mnnes.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Wks.  (1880)  147  Gret  desir  uf  heuenely  )>ynges.  c  1400  (title) 
The  Sege  off  Melayne.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  236 
Ucstifiyng  the  receipte  of  the  pencion.  1563  Homilies  n. 
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Cow.  Prayer  <£•  Sacram.  (1859)  356  Confirmation  of  children, 
by  examining  them  of  their  knowledge.  1676-7  MARVELL 
Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  512  Obstruction  of  the  publick  justice. 
a  1715  BURNET  C7tf«  7Y/w(i823)  II.  348  He  had  the  manage- 
ment of  a  secret  press.  1791  MRS,  INCHBALD  Simp.  Story 
I.  v.  44  An  inordinate  desire  of  admiration.  1861  M.  PATTI- 
SON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  48  A  domiciliary  visit  in  search  of  heretical 
books.  1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  I.  344  The  betrayal  of 
a  secret.  1888  Athenaeum  3  Nov.  595/3  His  explanation 
of  various  facts  is  not  ours. 

34.  After  an  agent-noun, 

Sometimes  closely  approaching  the  relation  of  the  object 
possessed,  in  48  b. 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Hoin.  217  Ich  bileue  on  god  feder 
al-mihti  schuppare  of  heouene  and  of  eorde.  1383  WYCLIF 
Matt.  iv.  19,  I  shal  make  Jou  to  be  maad  fisheris  of  men. 
1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  124/1  Sellers  of  ale,  that  breken 
th'assise.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosntogr,  Glasse  173  They 
are  great  drinkers  of  Aqua  vit%.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel,  N.  i. 
iii.  90,  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beefe.  1684  I.  P.  tr.  Fetmbre- 
sarz'ns'  Art  Physick  i.  48  Nature,  the  Architectress  of  the 
Body,  a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  397  The  Arbi- 
tress  of  thrones.  1856  *  CRAWLEY  '  Billiards  (i  859)  6  Many 
foreigners  are  very  excellent  handlers  of  the  cue. 

XI.  Indicating  that  in  respect  of  which  a  quality 
is  attributed,  or  a  fact  is  predicated. 

35.  After  an  adj.  (e.  g.  swift  of  foot} :  In  respect 
of,  in  the  matter  of,  in  point  of,  in.     Now  literary 
and  somewhat  archaic,  exc.  in  particular  phrases, 
as  blind  of  one  eye.     (In  OE.  on  ;¥.de;  L.  abl., 
gen.  (ace.  of  respect),) 

The  (7/Cclause  is  grammatically  an  adverbial  qualification 
of  the  adj.,  for  which  an  adv.  may  often  be  substituted,  e.  g. 
weak  of  trtind,  '  mentally  weak  '.  Taken  together,  the 


latter  being  the  ordinary  prose  form. 

"  1225  Ancr.  R.  158  ?ung  of  jeres  ase  he  was.  41300 
Cursor  M.  3730  (Gott.)  Mith  i  noght  be  sua  liht  of  [Cott.  o] 
fote.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  32  Mon  is  him  Most  lyk  of 
Marke  and  ofschap.  1393 /£;'</.  C. xv.  187  J>e  larke..is  loue- 
loker  of  lydene,  And  swettur  of  sauour  and  swyfter  of 
wynge.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  24  ]?ai  er  blakk  of 
colour.  6*1420  Sir  Amadacc  (Camden)  Iviii,  That  ladi.. 
brygte  of  ble.  a  1533  LD.  EERNERS  Huon  314  The  emperour 
was  hole  of  his  thygh  that  Huon  had  broken.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  n.  ii.  52  Infirme  of  purpose.  1611  BIBLE  2  Sam,  iv.  4 
A  sonne  that  was  lame  of  [COVERD.  on]  his  feete.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  in.  120  Of  able  Body,  sound  of  Limb 
and  Wind.  1783  MoULLv4»uftwr6t'f  Lat.  Diet,  n,  Luscus, 
blind  of  one  eye.  1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  416  Hard  he  was 
of  hand  and  harder  of  heart 

b.  After  long)  late,  quick)  slow,  hard,  etc.,  and 
followed  by  a  vbl.  sb.     Still  in  use,  esp.  in  dial. 
(Sc.  lang  o   or  **),  but  more  frequently  expressed 
by  in,  at :  see  the  adjs. 

1477  PastOH  Lett.  III.  204, 1  beleve  yt  not,  by  cause  they 
have  ben  so  long  of  comyng.  1741  MONRO  Anat,  Bones 
(ed.  3)  36  The  Bones.. are  so  long  of  hardning.  1834  Miss 
FEBRIER  Inker,  xxii,  That  day  may  be  a  while  of  coming. 
1849  ALISON  Hist.  Europe^  (1850)  XI,  Ixxiii.  §  122  The  winter 
was  unusually^  late  of  setting  in.  1887  BESANT  The  World 
n-ent,  etc.  xxviii.  209  [He]  was  slow  of  catching  news.  Mod. 
He  is  rather  hard  of  hearing.  I  am  so  quick  of  catching  cold. 

c.  Of  length,  breadth,  height,  depth,  or  the  like, 
define  the  reference  of  a  statement   of  measure. 
Obs.  exc.  in  of  age;  in  other  cases  supplied  by  in. 

<  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  pe  crosse..was  of  lenth  viii. 
cubits,  c  1450  Merlin  31  The  werke  of  this  tour  is  iii  or  iiij 
fadom  of  height.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxv.  507 
The  blade  was  two  els  of  length,  1526  TINDALK  Luke  iii.  23 
lesus  him  silfe  was  about  thirty  yere  of  age.  1843  Fraser's 
Mag.  XXVIII.  652  He  is.  .fifty-three  years  of  age. 

f36.  Following  a  verb:  In  respect  of.  Obs. 
(supplied  by  in). 

13. .  Cursor  M.  10613  (Gott.)  As  scho  of  body  wex  [Cott. 
wex  on  her  licame].  ci4oo  Three  Kings  Cologne  6  pat 
hille  of  Vaws  passeb  of  heithe  all  oj>er  hilles  in  J>at  contrey  of 
Ynde.  c  1450  Merlin  92  The  tother  party.. encresed  moche 
of  peple.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  40  To  make  it 
spread  of  breadth  in  the  growing.  1690  W.  WALKER 
Idioinat.  Anglo-Lai.  346  Land  rose  of  price  very  much. 

37.  Following  a  sb. :  In  respect  of,  in,  by.    arch. 
CX350  Will.  Palerne  442  pat  barne..J>at  flour  is  of  alle 

frekes  of  fairnes  andmist.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  Fj, 
A  man . .  whiche  of  his  craft  was  a  rope  maker.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Prov.  xvi.  28  He  yl  is  a  blabbe  of  his  tonge,  maketh 
deuysion  amonge  prynces. 

XII.  Indicating  a  quality  or  other  distinguishing 
mark  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  characterized. 
(For  OE.  genitive ;  F.  de\  =  genitive  of  quality  or 
description^} 

38.  Indicating  a  quality  possessed  by  the  subject. 


—  an  authoritative  work ;  '  a  flag  of  three  colours '  =  a  tri- 
color flag ;  *  a  people  of  many  languages '  —  a  polyglot 
people. 

c  izoo  ORHIN  49  Alls  iff  \>e#  karrte  waorenn  Off  wheless 
fowwre.  city,  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  457/25  A  tour  of  gret  bolde. 
13..  Cursor  M.  27685  (Fairf.)  Sum  sals  he  is.. of  [Cott.  o] 
8{et*  almus  of  grete  praier.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Paternoster  in 
Lng.  Jt-A-s.  (1880)  201  It  is  of  most  auctorite.  6-1430  Syr 
Jryam.  868  Syr  Barnard  was  of  tnyght.  ^1430-  [see  AGE 
ifi  ct}*y*Prowp.Parv.-&sli  Ofocolowre.  1511  Act 
4  Hen.  y/11,  c.  4  §  i  To  be  utterly  voyde  and  of  noo  force 
ne  effect.  15*6  TINDALE  Matt.  ix.  2  Sonne  be  off  good 
chere.  1539  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosniogr.  Glassc  80  By  the 
promontory  of  good  hope.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidauc's  Comm. 
19  He  is  still  of  the  same  minde.  1591  SPENSER  Ruins 


OF. 

of  Time  563  Two  Beares . .  Of  milde  aspect,  and  haire  as  soft 
as  silke.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  93  Stealing  a  trifle,  of 
two  shillings  value.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §4 
A  God  ot  Infinite  Justice,  Purity,  and  Holiness.  1711 
STEELE  Spect,  No.  6  F  2  He  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of 
fine  parts  deserve  to  be  hanged.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
II.  360  Four  Misses  all  pretty  much  of  a  Size.  1794  Hist. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  38  Several.,  officers  of  note  fell.  1817  BYRON 
Manfred  n.  i.  36  That  word  was  made  For  brutes  of 
burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey.  1886  Manck.  Exam.  16  Jan. 
5/4  An  Evangelical  of  moderate  views.  1891  Law  Rep. 
Weekly  Notes  72/2  All  the  parties.,  were  not  of  age. 

b.  qualified  by  all,  indicating  (temporary)  con- 
dition. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  v.  12  The  masts  and  sail 
yards  were  all  of  a  flame.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  be,  She 
observed,  that  ..she  was  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat.  1826 
DISRAELI  Vii>.  Grey  vi.  i,  The  poor  man,  sir,  was  all  of  an 
ague.  1849  THACKERAY  Pcnelennis  xvi, 'Do  you  say  so?' 
Smirke  said,  all  of  a  tremble. 

39.  Indicating  quantity,  age,  extent,  price,  etc. 

c  1205  LAY.  377  A  ?ung  mon  Of  J^riti  3eren.  c  1230  Halt 
Meid.  n  For  an  e3elicn  delit  of  an  hond-hwile.  c  1450  St. 
Cntkbert  (Surtees)  6623  Before  he  was  of  geres  fourtene.  15*3 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxv.  270  Theyr  speares  of  syxe  foote 
of  lengthe.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  i.  204  Are  you  of 
fpurescore  pounds  a  yeere?  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in. 
ii.  iv.  i.<i6si}  520  Calf-skin  gloves  of  four  penceapair.  1634 
SIR  T.  HEKBERT  Trav.  ii  A  Portugal!  Carrack  of  above 
fifteene  hundred  tunne.  1788  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  134  A 
woman  turned  of  forty.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  ii,  A  boy 
of  fourteen.  1878  MARG.  STOKES  Early  Chr,  Archit.  Irel.  4 
Simple  churches  of  one  chamber.  1891  N.  <fr  Q.  26  Dec. 
511/2  Small  farms  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  acres. 

b.  To  this  construction  with  of  an  adj.  is  some- 
times added:  this  is  frequent  in  the  case  of  old\ 
less  so  with  fang,  broad,  high,  deep,  etc.  See 
OLD  a.  3  b. 

1528  PAYNEL  Salertie's  Regim,  (1575)  26  Lamines  of  a  yeare 
olde.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymh.  n.  v.  31  One  Vice,  but  of  a  minute 
old.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i. 
(1711)  68  Large  Smelts  of  20  Inches  long.  1750  G.  HUGHES 
Barbadoes  234  The  stalk.. of  near  one  fifth  part  of  an  inch 
thick.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home,  Consular  Ex- 
periences^ A  shabby,  .edifice  of  four  stories  high. 

40.  Indicating  an  action,  fact,  or  thing  that  distin- 
guishes, characterizes,  or  specifies  a  time,  place,  etc. 

This  passes  into  XIV. 

1340-  Day  of  doom  (see  DOOM  sb.  7,  DAY  sb.  8  b].  1382 
WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  In  the  dais  of  snow}  [1611  in  time 
of  snowj.  —  Eccl.  Ui.  4  Time  of  weping,  and  time  of 
lajhing;  time  of  weiling,  and  time  of  leping.  cwjoGolagros 
fy  Gaw.  i  In  the  tyme  of  Arthur.  1638-  Angle  of  incidence, 
etc.  [see  ANGLE  sb?  i  F].  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  5  Caves,  .formerly  inhabited  by  the  Christians  in  time 
of  persecution.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  545/1  The  places  of  our 
birth  and  education.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  \.  i.  22 
Is  it  the  hour  of  prayer?  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  1. 10 
You  will  find  yourself  in  the  country  of  the  mulberries. 

41.  Followed  by  a  noun  of  action  with  possessive, 
equivalent  to   a  passive  participial  phrase,  e.g. 
*  trees  of  our  planting '  =  trees  planted  by  us. 

This  has  affinities  with  III  and  XIII. 

1526  Pilgr,  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  Not  of  myne  inuendon. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  (1580)  5  To  dispose  and  order  matters 
of  our  owne  invention.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  220  Fiue 
Tribunes.. Of  their  owne  choice.  1611  BIBLE  Esek.  xxvii. 
16  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the 
wares  of  thy  making,  1825  MONTGOMERY  Hymn,  Stand  up 
and  bless  the  Lord,  Ye  people  of  His  choice.  1844  LINGARD 
Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  1.  v.  195  Their  immediate  superior 
was  of  her  appointment  i88«>  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  Ps.  evil.  30 
margin,  The  haven  of  their  desire.  —  tsa.  v.  7  margin,  The 
plant  of  his  delight.  Mod.  Vegetables  of  his  own  growing. 
A  canoe  of  my  son's  construction.  The  new  nobility  of 
Henry  VII's  creation. 

XIII.  \npartitive  expressions;  indicating  things 
or  a  thing  of  which  a  part  is  expressed  by  the 
preceding  words. 

42.  Preceded  by  a  word  of  number  or  quantity. 
Of  may  here  render  L.  ex  or  de.  OE.  had  more  commonly 

the  genitive  case,  e.  g.  4:900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  m.  vi[iij.  (1890) 
174  Monise  bara  brojra.  c  1000  Laws  of  SEthelred\\\\.  §  i 
Dis  Is  an  para  zersednessa.  See  const,  of  ONE,  SOME.  etc. 

£900  tr.  Stead's  Hist,  in.  xix.  240  Wseron  )>eer  in  pa  tiid 
monije  of  Ongelpeode  [multi  de  gente  ^4  tiglorum\  c  1000 
St.  Andrew  (1851)  16  pu  ne  gesihst  aenigne  of  Codes  pain 
halgum.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ,\.  29  An  of  5am  [unus  ex 
illis\  ne  befylS  on  eorSan.  c  xooo  Ibid,  Luke  vi.  2  Da 
cwsedon  sume  of  pam  sundor-halgan  (qmdaw  Phartsx- 
oritm\.  Ibid.  vi.  13  He..geceas  twelf  of  nim  {duodecim  ex 
ipsis\.  1137-54  ^-  E-  Chrott.  an.  1137  In  mani  of  pe 
castles  wseron  lof  and  grin.  Ibid,  an,  1138  [Hi]  sloghen 
suithe  micel  of  his  genge.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Eni 
of  bine  cunne.  c  1205  LAY.  613  Six  hundred  of  his 
cnihten.  Ibid.  30803  An  of  hire  ringe.  1340  Ayenb.  219 
Yef  tuo  of  ou  oneb  ham  to-gidere,  me  uor  to  bidde.  1382 
WYCLIF  Luke  xxii.  24  And  stryf  was  maad  among  hem,  which 
of  hem  schulde  be  seyn  to  be  more,  1523  LD.  BKRNERS 
Froiss.  I.  cccxxii.  501  More  than  any  of  his  predecessours. 
1596  DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  338  Whither  euery  of 
their  confederates  should  send  their  ambassadors.  1625 
BP.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Caesar  149  Either  of  the  two  States 
disjoynedly.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  3  Of 
sixty  five  persons  that  we  were  in  all,  but  five  escaped.  1679 
OLDHAM  Poems  (1686)  34  Not  Knights  o'th  Port  Show  more 
of  impudence.  1812  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  176  The 
rest  of  the  world.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii,  II.  328 
Of  sixty  magistrates  and  deputy  lieutenants,  .only  seven 
had  given  favourable  answers.  1865  GROTF.  Plato  (1875) 
Pref.  8  There.. [was]  little  of  negation  or  refutation  in  their 
procedure.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  17/1  For  which  some  of  us 
would  gladly  give  all  the  novels  ever  written. 
b.  Preceded  by  a  sb.  (or  adj.  used  absol.}. 

4:900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  iii.  392  Sumu  faemne  of  Sara 
nunnena  rime  [de  numcro  virginuw}.  c  1000  &LFKIC 


OP. 

Cen.  ii.  It  An  ea  of  bam  halte  Ki;.m.  .381  Wvrur  %'hn 
iii.  i  Ther  was  a  man  of  Phan«:«  [I,,  ut  I  mr,sm,s\, 
Nirndeme  hi  name,  a  prince  of  the  Jcwis.  1567  MAPI.F.T  Or, 
-  78  b,  In  the  hiijli  crass,-,  uherm  n.uhins  can  be 
espied  of  him  savinc  onelyc  his  home*.  179.  MARIA 
KII.IIKI.I  !',<}•  .!/,<,/,-'.,  hi  'Ihe  only  birds  of  this  order. 
•  doeCowni  »'X-..-.  IV.  195  The  sagacious  of  mankind. 
,805  Or.t.'!t  in  .V//V.  I'ul:  Jnh.  (1806)  IX.  190  Ihe  drudgcr 
of  lh<:  party.  1888  Athcnruni  3  Nov.  597/1  Had  three  sons, 
of  whom  Thomas  married  twice. 

C.  Under  the  partitive  form  the  whole  may  be 
included      (In  sense  these  have  affinity  with  22.) 

,479  W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  241  Ther  be  ii  systcrs  of 
them  1481  CAXTOS  Reynard  (\t\>.)  71  1  luunjh  ther  of  vs 
•rc'fvircwc  coude  not  defende  vs.  a  1348  HALL  Chron., 
Hen  I'/ff  261  h,  You  of  the  Clcrgie  prcache  one  against 
another.  Ih'il.,  Vou  of  the  temporaltie,  tee  not  cleane  and 
unspotted  of  malice  and  envie  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II- ,  ii. 
iv  ios  If  I  fought  not  with  fiftle  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch 
of  Radish.  .7-1  ADDISOS  Sfect.  No.  93  f  i  We  all  of  us 
complain  of  the  Shortness  of  Time.  Mod.  There  were  only 
five  of  us;  and  more  than  twice  as  many  of  them.  Jake 
part  of  it,  not  the  whole  of  it. 

d.  Followed  by  an  adj.  used  absol.  (after  f  .or  L,.). 
1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senavlfs  Man.  bee.  Guilty  307  Love 
imdcrtaketh  nothing  of  generous,  without  the  assistance  of 
desire.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Lmo  C.  67  This  Source  hath  that 
of  peculiar  to  itself,  that  [etc.].  1788  Land.  Mag.  429  If 
their  souls  carried  nothing  with  them  of  terrestrial.  1800 
Fox  in  Corr.  w.  Wakefitld (.•&*$  134  In  the  last. .there  is 
something  of  comic.  j8ai  BYRON  U'ks.  VI.  402  All  that  it 
hail  of  holy  he  has  hallowed.  1866  RUSKIN  Crown  WiU 
Olive  (1873)  143  Whatever  of  test  he  can  conceive. 
48.  Preceded  by  a  superlative  or  comparative; 
or  by  a  word  equivalent  to  a  superlative,  e.g.  chief, 
flower,  cream,  dre%s. 

c  1103  L*V.  27601  He  of  alle  monnen  mzst  hinc  lufede. 
djjo  Will.  Palernc  442  pat  barne..bat  flour  is  of  alle 
frekei.  a  1400-30  A  lexander  307  Ane  of  be  grettist  of  oure 
godis.  I476S1R  T.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  166  Ye  sholde 
have  that  maner  in  joynture  with  yowr  wyffe  to  the  lenger 
jyver  off  yow  bothe.  1359  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse 
43  Th'  Earth.. is  lowest  of  all  Elementes.  1376  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  398,  I  count  him  the  rather  of  the  twaine  to 
bee  chosen.  1390  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  Introd.  2  O  holy  virgin, 
chiefe  of  nyne.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg .  Georg.  iv.  200  He  gather  d 
first  of  all  In  Spring  the  Roses,  Apples  in  the  Fall.  i8ao 
L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  49  (1822)  I.  389  The  absurdest  as 
well  as  the  most  impious  of  all  the  dreams  of  fear.  1834 
MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  163  We  made  the  test  of  our 
way  back  to  Tregaron.  1891  Bookman  Oct.  27/2  The  most 
dogged  of  fighters,  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies.  Mod. 
Which  is  the  elder  of  you  two  ? 

b.  ellipt.  Of  all  (of  any)  =  most  of  all;  especi- 
ally. 

?I370  Rob/.  Cicyle  58  He  trowyd  of  alle  thynge,  Hys 
breilur  schulde  have  made  hym  kynge.  Cl46o  Tovjneley 
Myst.  xi.  31  Blyssed  be  thou  of  alle  women.  1394  SHAKS. 
Rich.  Ill,  ill.  i.  68,  I  doe  not  like  the  Tower  of  any  place. 
1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  5  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all  things. 
1870  TROLLOPK  Phineas  Finn  400  The  Earl  desired  it  of  all 
things.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  20  Oct.  5/1  He,  of  all  men, 
should  have  some  sympathy  with  doubters  like  himself. 

o.  Of  (all)  other,  and  the  like,  in  which  other 
after  a  superlative  is  illogical  (unless  of  orig.  had 
the  notion  of  '  singled  out  from ',  '  taken  from  ')• 

£1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  ll'ks.  III.  342  Cristis  viker  shulde  be 
porerste  man  of  obir,  and  mekerst  of  o|>ir  men.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  x.  xiv,  Thou  art  fayrest  of  alle  other.  1339 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  82  The  place  most  excellent 
of  other  in  the  Earth  for  pleasure.  1603  SHAKS.  Macb.  v. 
viii  4OfallmenelseIhaueauoydedthee.  1633  A.  STAFFORD 
Fern.  Glory  43  It  comes  to  them  the  last  of  all  other.  1667 
Mil  TON  P.  L.  iv.  324  The  fairest  of  her  Daughters  Eve. 
1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  17  Oct.  4/4  It  is  the  thing  of  all 
others  that  we  want  you  to  do. 

d.  (One)  distinguished  out  of  a  number,  or  out 
of  all,  on  account  of  excellence ;  also  with  repeti- 
tion of  sb.,  sometimes  intensive,  as  in  the  Hebraistic 
Song  of  songs,  holy  of  holies;  so  took  of  books,  man 
of  men,  heart  of  hearts. 

1381  WVCLIF  Song  Sol.,  Heer  gynneth  the  booc  that  is 
clepid  Songus  of  Songis.  1394  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido 
in.  iii,  That  man  of  men.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  169  Now 
the  Glass  was  one  of  a  thousand.  1831  MACAULAY  in  Lift 
9t  Lett.  (1880)  I.  243  He  gave  me  a  dinner  of  dinners.  1866 
W.  COLLINS  Armadale  iv.  ii.  II.  270  The  new  sailing-master 
is  a  man  of  ten  thousand. 

44.  Followed  by  a  possessive  case  or  an  absolute 
possessive  pronoun. 

Originally  partitive,  but  subseq.  used  instead  of  the  simple 
possessive  (of  the  possessor  or  author)  where  this  would  be 
awkward  or  ambiguous,  or  as  equivalent  to  an  appositive 
phrase ;  e.  g.  this  son  of  mine  —  this  my  son ;  a  dog  of 
John's  =  a  dog  which  is  John's,  a  dog  belonging  to  John. 
(All  the  early  examples^  and  many  of  the  later,  are  capable 
of  explanation  as  partitive.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6480  pi  neghbur  wijf  }erne  noght  at 
haue,  Ne  aght  \GStt.  nor  best,  Trin.  teest)  of  his,  ne  mai,  ne 
knaue.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  I.  492  (548)  A  frend  of  his 
bat  called  was  Pandare.  c  1386  —  Monk's  Prol.  13  Any 
neighebore  of  myne.  £-1400  Gamclyn  241-2  'Now  I  haue 
i-proued  many  tornes  of  thyne,  Thow  most ',  he  seyde, 
'  prouen  on  or  tuo  of  myne '.  1463  Bury  Witts  (Camden)  23, 
I  ?eve  here,  .the  clothes  of  myn  that  longeto  the  bedde  that 
she  hath  loyen  in.  isoa  Priry  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.^  of  1  ork 
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fulfil.     1714  DF  FOK  Mtm.  CmaHer  (1840)  155  Thi«  was. . 
a  false  step  of  the.,  general's.     1870  I  ou  ^  I  r.  Mudy  Wind,  2 
'k  into  that  garden  of  hi*. 

45.  Without  prcc.  partitive  word,  as  obj.  of  a  verb, 
or  pred.  after  fit :  «=  a  portion  of,  one  of,  some  of, 
some.  Mostly  arch. 

rooo  tr.  ll&da's  /fist.  m.  xx.  746  Waes  he  of  discipulum 
Aidanes  \crat  tie  distipulis],  t  1000  ^LPHIC  Saints1  i 
II.  \.vvi.  360  Ic  hicbbe  of  dam  stocce  3e  his  heafod  on 
Mod.  c  looo  —  <V«i.  iii.  6  Heo..xenam  ba  of  bzs  treowa 
u  irslme.  c  looo  Ag s.  Gasp.  Matt.  xxv.  8  Syllab  us  of  eowmm 
ele.  c  IMS  LAV.  14473,  I  ban  norft  ciule  }if  heom  of  bine 
londe.  /*«/.  31771  He  jet  of  ane  uiscc.  1340-70  Alex.  «, 
niiul.  126  pan  comaundede  be  king  cofli  to  feche  Of  bat  frc- 
liche  frut.  1-1386  CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  146  Of  smale  houndes 
liadde  she  bat  she  fedde  With  rested  flessh.  c  1450  Merlin 
\.  23  Like  as  the!  hadden  hen  of  the  slayn.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  IL  iv.  354  Is  shee  of  the  Wicked  ?  1634  66  EARL 
ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  535  To  lose  of  his  own  Men,  or  to 
kill  of  the  Kings,  were  equal  advantages.  1710  STEELR 
Taller  No.  166  r  a  You  see  of  them  in  every  Way  of  Life, 
and  in  every  Profession.  18*0  KKATS  Ode  Nightingale  i, 
As  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk.  1890  HEALY  Intxla 
Sanctorum  02  When  the  horses  tasted  of  the  grass,  they 
both  fell  dead. 


(1830)  79  A  yong  hors  of  the  Queries.  13*7  R.  THORNE  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  252  Two  Englishmen,  friends  of  mine. 
1535  COVERDALE  Micah  vii.  8  O  thou  enemie  of  myne, 
i  eioyce  not  at  my  fall.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  I'.  L.  v.  ii.  82  Looke, 
here  comes  a  Louer  of  mine,  and  a  loner  of  hers,  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  102  That  sacred  head  of  thine.  1638 
LD.  DIC.BV,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  i.  (1651)  t  Many  personal! 
defects  of  mine  own.  1687  CONGRF.VE  Old  Bach.  in.  vi,  Ads. 
bud,  who's  in  fault,  mistress  of  mine  ?  17^18  WATTS  Ft.  cxix. 
in.  vi.  Thou  hast  inclin'd  this  heart  of  mine  Thy  statutes  to 


Crist  parted  wib  folke  of  goodis  r —  — 

Rom.  XL  17  And  thou  ..  with  them  partakest  of  the  roote 
and  fatnesse  of  the  Oliue  tree.  1634-66  EARI.  ORRERY  Par. 
then.  (1676)  687  My  looks  participated  of  my  hopes.  1848 
FITZGERALD  Letters,  etc.  (1889)  I.  191  Whose  turkey  I  ac- 
cordingly partook  of. 

46.  -  One  of,  a  member  of;  hence,  belonging 
to,  included  in,  taking  part  in. 

1415-  [see  COUNSEL  sb.  61  c  1440  Tindale  1671  He  was  sum 
tyme  with  hym  of  meyne.  1613  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  103 
Their  Priests  were  . .  of  his  councell  in  all  businesses  of  im- 
portance. 1637  CROMWELL  Sp.  21  Apr.  in  Carlyle,  Who. . 
were  all  of  a  piece  upon  that  account.  1673  RAY  Joorn. 
Lmu  C.  36  If  any  desire  to  be  admitted  of  the  University. 
11709  ATKINS  Part,  f,  Pol.  Tracts  (1734)  15  Keble,  of 
Counsel  for  the  I-ord  B.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 
IV.  348,  I  am  ever  of  party  against  myself.  1806  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  47  Tracy  has  been  of  almost  every  com- 
mittee  during  the  session.  1843  BROWNING  Lost  Leader  i, 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us,  Burns,  Shelley, 
were  with  us.  a  1839  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  83  He 
had  not  teen  sworn  of  the  Council. 

b.  Followed  by  an  adj.  in  the  superlative :  = 
one  of,  some  of,  something  of;  formerly  also  advb. 
=  as  a  thing  of. 

1342  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  212  b,  The  matter  gooeth  not 
all  of  the  wurst.  1348  —  Erasm.  Par.  John  7  IT  any  man 
do  not  vse  all  of  the  test  that  thing  whiche  of  his  nature  is 
. .  the  very  test,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  293 
Those  who  thought  the  late  Proceedings  to  have  been  of 
the  severest.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Seer.  IfaikttjfS  L 109  That 
Satisfaction  . .  he  was  now  afraid  came  of  the  latest  to  him. 
1877  J  D.  CHAMBERS  Dip.  Worship  230  The  bread  should 
be  of  the  whitest  and  finest  1878  FR.  A.  KEMBLF.  Rec.  of  a 
Girlhood  II.  L  35  My  person  was  indeed  of  the  shortest. 

XIV.  In  the  sense  Belonging  or  pertaining  to ; 
expressing  possession  and  its  converse  :  'the  owner 
of  the  house',  'the  house  of  the  owner'. 

Formerly  expressed  by  the  genitive,  and  still  to  some 
extent  by  the  possessive  case  (with  transposition  of  order). 
The  use  of  of  began  in  OE.  with  senses  47,  48,  expressing 
origin.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  example  of  the 
French  de,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  L.  senitive, 
caused  the  gradual  extension  of  a/ to  all  uses  in  which  OE. 
had  the  genitive!  the  purely  possessive  sense  was  the  last 
to  be  so  affected,  and  it  is  that  in  which  the  genitive  or 
'  possessive '  case  is  still  chiefly  used.  Thus,  we  say  the 
King's  English,  in  preference  to  the  English  of  the  King; 
but  the  King  of  England  in  preference  to  Enf lands  King, 
which  is  not  natural  or  ordinary  prose  English. 

47.  Belonging  to  a  place,  as  a  native  or  resident. 

This  occurs  in  OE.  with  the  sense  of  origin  =' springing 
or  coming  from,  belonging  by  origin  to '  (properly  it  b) ;  m 
the  nth  c.  this  passed  into  the  sense  'belonging  to  as 
inhabitants  or  occupants',  'living  in  ,  and  so  of  things 
'  situated  in  or  at '.  .,.  - 

c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  Contents  n.  vin,  Hu  Gallic 
Senno abnecan  Romeburs.  Ibid. n.  iii.  9  3  Mutius . .an  morm 
of  oaere  byris.    acfoO.  E.  Chron.  an.  896  Da  men  of  Lunden 
I    byris.    97'  BlickLIlom.  71  Hit  is  se  Nadiarenisca  witja 

°iiJ7-S4  6,  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  F  J  Hi  suencten  suySe 
be  uurecce  men  of  be  land  mid  castel  weorces.  Ibid.  T 
PC  ludeus  of  Noruuic  bohton  an  xristen  cild.  «  "75 
Lamb.  Horn.  129  Del  weter  ..  wes  liSe  and  swete  ban  folce 
of  israel.  pe  wes  sur  and  bitere  alle  bon  monnen  of  (ran 
londe.  <:nos  LAY.  632  pa  cnihtes  of  ban  castlt  138. 
WVCLIF  Matt.  xii.  41  Men  of  Nynyue  shall  ryse  in  dome 
with  this  generacioun.  1388  —  Judges  ix.  15  Fier  go  out . . 
and  deuoure  the  cedris  of  the  Liban.  13*3  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  102  They  of  the  towne  wyst  nat  wher  the 
countesse  was  become.  1368  GRAFTON  Chron.  ".331  They 
of  London,  namely  the  honest  Citizens  were  greatly  arrayed. 
1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4464/8  Nathaniel  Ogborne  of  Chipping- 
sodbury. .,  Cheese- Factor.  1830  LINDLEY  Air.  Syst. 
98  The  Black  Birch  of  North  America.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  ll.  34  We  of  the  court. 

b.  Belonging  to  a  place,  as  situated,  existing, 
or  taking  place  there  ;  belonging  to  a  place  or 
thing,  as  forming  part  of  it  or  of  its  equipment,  or 
as  attached  to  or  derived  from  it  (in  which  sense 
it  approaches  the  partitive). 

c  iin  O.  E.  Chro».  an.  1102  peofas  ..  breokan  ha  mynstr< 
of  Burh.  Ibid.  an.  1116  On  bisum  ylcan  scare  bzrnde  eall 
ban  mynstre  of  Burh.. and.. eall  ba  ma:stc  da:l  of  ba  tuna. 
c  1150  Gtm.  *  Ex.  469  Tubal  . .  Wopen  of  wi?te  and  to!  o( 
grij  Wei  cuSe  e?te  [read  fe?l e].  1373  BARBOTR  Bruce  xv. 
324  He  salit,  and  left  the  grlind  of  Spanje  On  nc 
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hym.  1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  HI.  6jo/i  RoW  Tiivhii  Jin. 
tice  of  the  Kinoes  Bench.  1414  Paittm  Lttt.  I.  it  <  )n  ih« 

!•• 

1608  Win  FT  1 1,- tafia  /•:,„  ,1.  if-,  Tlir  fablrsof  Im  i,  liBion 
as  he  ii  1613  l'i  ut  tus  rilgtinmfe 

(1614)  559  The  Deserts  of  l.ybia  have  in  them  many  Hy- 
dra's. 1639  DC  GREY  Com//.  Horiem.  306  Take  of  the  oyU 
of  Aspick  one  ounce.  1756  MRS.  LKNMOX  tr.  Sttlty'i  Mtm. 
n.  (1778)  194  One  side  of  the  barriciuJoe*.  1809  MALKIN 
t'.il  tstat  vu.  xvi.  T 13  Innumerable  articles  of  housekeeping. 
1843  Eraser,  Mag.  XXVIII.  698  Napoleon  reached  the 
plains  of  Gera.  1844  LINCARD  Attele^Sajr.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iii. 
125  Companions  of  his  exile.  1891  Law  Times  XC1I.  107/1 
The  8th  section  of  the  Act. 

•  o.  belonging  to  a  time,  as  existing  or  taking 
place  in  it. 

106  TINDALK  Matt.  v.  ji  It  was  nayd  vnto  them  off  the 
olde  tyme  [Wvci.iF  to  eld  men  :  1611  by  them  of  old  time). 
1340  Prjrmer  title-p.,  With  the  PysteU  and  Go«pel>  of 
Sondayes  and  holydayes  in  Englys>he.  1560  !)AIS  tr. 
Sleidatie's  Comiit.  378  b.  Your  letters  ..of  the  xxi.  of 
December.  1636  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bofcaliws  Advti.  fr. 
1'ai-nass.  n.  xc.  (1674)  243  They,  .finished  that  which  ap- 
peared so  dreadful  to  men  of  former  times.  1831  THACKERAY 
/Tnf. //«»;.  1.0853)  13  A  man  of  that  time.  1861  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  1. 44  The  massive  and  imposing  style  of  the  four, 
teenth  century.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  iv.  120  By  rules  like 
these  The  men  of  yore  laid  level  towns  and  lowers.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  15  May  5/7  A  thing  of  the  near  future. 
1891  W.  P.  COURTNEY  in  Academy  13  May  413/1  The  best 
landscape  gardeners  of  the  day. 

48.  Belonging  to  a  place  as  deriving  a  title  from 
it,  or  as  its  lord  or  ruler,  as  ting,  earl,  bishop, 
abbot  of. 

Proh.  also  from  the  notion  of  origin.  Rare  in  OE.  till  nth 
c.,  when  it  became  the  regular  equivalent  of  Fr.  de,  ^/"and 
its  object  being  found  in  apposition  with  a  genitive  case. 

c  893  K.  Kim.nOros.  I.  xi.  8  i  Alexander,  Priamises  sunu 
baps  cyninges  of  Troiana  bzre  byrix,  xenom  basi  cyningej 
wif  Nlonelaus  of  Lfecedemonia  Creca  byris.  lo--  AI.FHIC 
Gen.  xiv.  10  Da  feollon  Sa  cioingas..of>lagene  of  Sodoman 
and  Gomorran  I  a-ra  manfulra  beoda.  n  1070  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  1066  (MS.  O  Harold  cyningc  of  Norweian  [Land  MS. 
Harold  se  Norrena  cyng]  and  Tostis  eorl.  c  iizi  Ibid.  an. 
1102  (MS.  E)  Se  cyng  and  se  eorl  Rolbert  of  Bzlzsme. 
Ibid.  an.  1104  Se  eorl  Rotbert  of  Normandi^  and  Rotbert  <le 
Baelcsme.  Ibid.&n.  1120  Seo  cyng  of  Engte  lande  and  se  of 
France . .  Se  eorl  of  Flandrand  and  se  of  Puntiw.  c  1103  LAY. 
34459  J>e  zrchebiscop  of  Lundene  code  an  his  riht  honden 
and  hi  his  luft  side  >e  [ilke]  of  Eouerwike.  c  1413  LVDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  469  Godfrey  of  Boleyn.  1611  SHELTON 
(title)  The  History  of.. Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha.  177* 
Hart/ord  Merc.  Suppl.  18  Sept.  1/3  [He]  created  Lord 
Herbert,  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  of  Ludlow.  1791 
BOSWELL  Johnson  28  Apr.  an.  1778,  Mr.Iohn  Spottiswoode 
the  younger,  of  Spottiswoode.  Mod.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Prince  of  Wales,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Earl  of  Derby,  etc. 

b.  Related  to  a  thing  or  person  as  its  ruler, 
superior,  possessor,  or  the  like.  (Akin  to  the 
objective  genitive,  sense  34 ;  and  sometimes  inter- 
changeable with  a  possessive  case,  esp.  when  the 
object  is  a  person.) 

n«7-3i  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  He  was  legal  of  8on« 
Romescott.  citea  ORMIN  ?o8  Moysaa  wass  hzfedd  mann 
Off  Issraacle  beode.  Ibid.  344  patt  streon  (wt<  "ass 
Allmahhti)  Godd.  &  King  off  alle  kingess,  &  Preost  off  all* 
preostess  ec.  c  1*30  Gen.  *  Ex.  x>  Fader  god  of  alle  Singe. 
lbid.\n  Of  euerilcoujt.of  etierilc  sed,  Was  eroe  mad  moder 
of  sped.  1381  WYCLIF  Luke  viii.  41  He  was  prince  [1516 
TINDALE,  etc,  a  ruler]  of  a  synagogue.  —  a  Cor.  u  3 
Blessid  be  God  and  the  fadir  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  fadir 
of  mercies  and  God  of  al  comfort,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knight's 
T.  8t  Creon.  .That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  Citee.  14*4 
PastonLftt.  1. 16  The  Slyward  of  the  seyd  Due  of  Norffolk, 
of  al  hese  lordshippes  in  Norffolk  and  Suffolk.  1396  SHAKS. 
Merch.  V.  in.  ii.  170  But  now  I  was  the  Lord  Of  this  faire 
mansion,  master  of  my  servants.  1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Penniless  Pilgr.  Wks.  (1883)  6a  The  Master  of  the  house. 
1661  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  \.  iv.  |  3  Gideon  the  Judge  of 
Israel.  !?«»  STEELE  Steel.  No.  496  T  2  The  father  of  him 
was  a  coxcomb.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Act.  Brit.  EmfiredBn) 
1 1. 219  The  dean  of  guild,  or  head  of  the  Merchant  Company. 

49.  Belonging  to  a  person  (etc.),  as  something 
that  he  (etc.)  has  or  possesses,   (-the  possessive 
genitive,  and  akin  to  the  subjective,  sense  t  -.) 

In  OE.  always,  in  ME.  most  frequently,  and  in  MoAEng. 
preferably  expressed  by  the  genitive  or  possessive  case, 
except  when  for  some  reason  this  is  difficult  or  awkward,  e.  g. 
in  quots.  1386  (second),  1596,  1895. 

c  uoo  ORMIS  666  5iff  ball  lit .  .seb  pe  whte  off  ennglekmde. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  20063  (Gott.)  Or  aun  Langage  of  be 
nor>ren  lede.  1381  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  i.  »  Forsoth  I  am  of 
Poul  (Vulg.  Pau/i],  forsoth  I  of  Appollo,  treuly  I  of  Cephas, 
forsoth  I  of  Crist.  [OE.G»w»n''.f/'«J/.C»ioPaules.  Apol- 

I    lan..Petres..Cristes.)  c  1386  CHAUCER  KnigtfsT.  70  In itbe 
temple  of  the  goddesse  clemence.   Ibid.  134  The  bones  o 
frendes  that  weren  slayn.     1533  COVERDALE  K*l*  C 

1    i,  Ruth  the  wife  of  the  one  sonne.    1339  W.  CI-HXINCHAI 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  177  The  soules  of  men  and  women.     1390 
SPENSER  F.  p.  11.  il.  13  The  children  of  one  syre  by  mothers 
three.     1306  S.IAKS.  Tarn.  Sir.  V.  L 89  He  »-•>!«'« L«°  lh« 
LandsofmesigniorVincentio.    1700 TYRRELL //»/.  E«f.  \\. 
820  The  Ayries  of  Hawks.    ,71.  Port  Stect.  No.  408  r  5  The 
Milk  of  a  Goat.    1808  FORSTER  Perrnn.  Calend.™  May,  Tl 
leaves  of  plants.     1886  Pall  Mall  G.  17  July  5/7  ™«  <"£» 
of  England's  first  martyr.    1893  La»  Times  C.  i33/»  ' 
widow  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  at  a  le\-el  crossing. 

b.  Belonging  to  a  person  or  thing  as  a  quality 
or  attribute.     (Also  interchanging  with  the  pos 
sive  case,  esp.  when  the  object  is  a  person,  an    n»l, 
or  space  of  time,  as  '  a  month's  salary  . 
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<ri45o  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  104  It  is  of  be  for  to  forgyfe 
Alkyn  trespas  both  more  and  mynn.    1502  ARNOLDE  Chron. 
(1811)  280  In  the  tendir  age  off  you.    a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VIII  248  b,  The  value  of  the  grounde  so  lytle.     1555 
AYLMER  Harborowe  D  iv  b,  The  welfare  or   ilfare  of  the 
whole  realm.    1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  206  But  yet  thepittyof 
it,  lago;  oh   lago,  the  pitty  of  it,  lago.     1648  Royalisfs 
Defence  109  Words  cannot  express  the  barbarousnesse  of  it. 
17x4  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  556  f  14  The  chief  Tendency  of  my 
Papers.     1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §239  The  little  irregu- 
larities of  boring.    1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816) 
I.  Pref.  8  The  scene  of  '  The  Knapsack '  is  laid  in  Sweden. 
1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  346  The  breezeless  stillness  of  the 
summer  air.  1886  Athen&um  30  Oct.  560/3  His  failure  seems 
.  .to  be  due  to  a  want  of  singleness  of  aim. 
50.  Belonging  to  a  thing,  as  something  related 
in  a  way  defined  or  implied  by  its  nature ;  e.g.  the 
cause,  effect,  origin,  reason,  result  of;   the  correla- 
tive, counterpart,  match,  opposite,  original  of;    a 
copy,  derivative,  image,   likeness  of;    the   square, 
cube,   logarithm,   tangent,   differential,    or    other 
mathematical  function  of.     See  under  these  words, 
fiaoo  ORSIIN  706  Hiss  sune  shollde  ben  Biginning  off  batt 
blisse.    ^1315-  [see  CAUSE  sb.\     £1386-  [see  EFFECT  so.]. 
1389-  [see  COPY  so.].    1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  E  iv,  The 
peyntynge  of  her  face.. was  cause  and  occasion  of  suche 
horryble  countrefaiture.     1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  71, 1  am  glad  you  understand  the  reason  of  it.   1601- 
[see  CORRELATIVE^.].   1617- [see COUNTERPART],   1639 LAUD 
Wks.  (1849)  II.  277  No  good  cause  can  be  assigned  of  it. 
1646-  [see  CUBE  si'.].   1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  130  p  10  The 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth-day  of  this  Glorious  Queen.     1776 
Maiden  Aunt  II.  16, 1  informed  them  the  cause  and  event 
of  my  ramble.     1804  MITFORD  Ing.  Princ.  Harmony  Lang. 
(ed.  2)  405  The  analogy  of  the  language.  1807  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  II.  281  We  may  also  derive  the  fluxion  of  any  fraction, 
or  the  quotient  of  one  variable  quantity  divided  by  another. 
1847  LYTTON  Lucretia  91  Wait . .  the  effect  of  the  cataplasms 
I  have  applied. 

51.  Belonging  to  an  action  or  the  like,  as  that 
to  which  it  relates. 

1534  Ende  of  felycitie  [see  END  so.  15],  1593  SHAKS. 
Lucrece  113  Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  hither,  He 
makes  excuses  for  his  being  there.  1677  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  540  Those  two  days  afforded  litle  matter  of 
writing.  1812  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  175  It  would  only 
change  the  topic  of  abuse.  1886  World  18  Aug.  18  The 
weather  is  the  solitary  topic  of  conversation. 
XV.  Indicating  a  point  or  space  of  time. 

52.  At  some  time  during,  in  the  course  of,  on. 
App.  taking  the  place  of  the  Com.  Teut.  and  OE.  genitive 

of  time.  Now  only  in  the  colloquial  of  an  evening,  of  a 
morning,  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  like. 

[921  0.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  A.),  pa  arfter  bam  ba2s  ilcan  sumeres 
Xegadorode  micel  folc  hit.  cxxoo  Ibid.  an.  47  pis  was  )>es 
feorSes  geares  his  rices.  £1205  LAY.  2861  Fure  )je  neuer  ne 
abeostrede,  winteres  ne  sumeres.  Ibid.  3255  Heo  wolden . . 
feden..  bane  king. .daeies  and  nihtes.]  1382  WvcLirGeii.  xx. 
8  Anoon  of  the  ny?t  [1388  bi  ny^t]  rysynge,  Abimalech  [etc.], 
1472  Presentm.  jiiries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  23  Maid 
asalt.  .&  afrayd  his  neyghburs  of  Palmsondai.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  II.  i.  253  There  sleepes  Tytania,  sometime  of  the 
night.  1612  Acct.-bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiauary  XXXII.  214 
Great  thunder ..  and  also  the  like  of  new  yeares  day  following. 
1657  Mancliester  Court  Leet  Rec.  (1887)  IV.  212  For  buying 
and  selling  pullen  both  of  one  day.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  II.  149  Of  a  Thursday  my  dear  Father  and  Mother 
were  marry'd.  1741  C'TESS  POMFRET  Corr.  (1805)  III.  178 
Here  the  company  meet  of  a  summer's  evening.  1830  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  222  My  practice  to  walk  of  a  day  to 
Nuneham.  1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  I.  iii,  All  the  Intellect 
ot  the  place  assembled  of  an  evening.  1899  W.  J.  KN  \pp 
Life  Borrow  I.  79  The  father  made  his  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment of  a  Monday. 

b.  Sometimes  the  genitival  -s  is  retained  ;  peril, 
often  understood  as  plural.     Cf.  A-NIGHTS. 

1740  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  Ixviii.  190  [To]  sleep  sound 
of  nights.  1753  A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  50  [They] 
begin  to  drop  in  here  of  Evenings.  1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser  i 
Christ  s  Hosf.  35  Yrs.  ago,  Shut  up  by  himself  of  nights 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xix,  Dice  can  be  played  of 
mornings  as  well  as  after  dinner. 

O.  Of  this  date,  dating  from  this  day.    (Sc.  and 

1866  Glasgow  Trade  Circular,  The  Subscriber  . .  has 
7>t"Jd°f  tms  date  from  'he  Company.  1882  SCHOULER  Hist. 
U.  S.  11.  284  All  interdictions  against  Great  Britain  would 
cease  of  the  same  date  [loth  of  the  next  June]. 

53.  During,  for  (a  space  of  time).     (In  later  use 
only  with  a  negative.)   Obs.  or  arch. 

ci36g  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  11,05,  I  was  warished  of 
Pandarerbat  of  al  bl  df'er'  "  '374  ~  Tra?l"s  v-  28z  This 
Troylustose.  cuxDestr.  Troy  i345°Vhe/bigtgyng?.'w>S  o" 
long  tyme  beleft.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  1723  Nathanael 
ot  al  that  long  night  For  verrey  sorow  noght  slepe  might  x«* 
LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  x.  10  They  wist  nat  of  two  daves 
wher  they  were.  1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Hogges  (1627) 
265  Giue  him  no  meat  of  an  houre  or  two  after.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.  Man.  220  That  he  should  not  weare  a  shirt  of 
three  yeares.  1674  P.  HENRY  Diaries  f,  Lett.  (1882)  267  It 
had  not  rayn'd  of  many  weekes  before.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE 
FoolofQual.  (1809)  III.  73  Not  seeing  or  hearing  from 
him  of  a  long  time.  1833  S.  AUSTIN  Charac.  Goethe'\\.  334 
Persons  whom  we  have  not  seen  of  a  long  time. 

54.  Of  old,  of  yore,  of  late,  of  late  years,  and  the 
like,  prob.  orig.  were  in  sense  2  ;   but  have  come 
to  mean  In  or  during  the  time  specified. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13454  Thedur  kynjes  wold  come  by 
custom  of  olde,  For  to  hunt  at  the  hert'by  the  holt  sydes. 
1423  Rolls  ofParll.  IV.  406/1  Ye  verray  and  trewe  makyna 
of  old  used  and  continued,  c  1470  [see  LATE  B.  2].  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  401  Wee  sawe  (of  late  yeares)  the 
epistles .  .both  bredd.  .and  also  buried.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trail.  118  Cazbeen  is  that  City  which  of  past  ages  was  cald 
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Arsatia.  1766  GOI.DSM.  I'ic.  W.  xxii,  Your  poor  father  and 
J  have  suffered  very  much  of  late.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  liar. 
J.  xxix,  Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians'  luckless  queen. 
1885  La-M  Times  LXXIX.  iSi/r  The  duties. .have  been 
very  much  lightened  of  late  years. 

XVI.  In  Locative  and  other  obsolete  uses. 
Many  former  uses  of  of  are  difficult  to  class.  Some  of 
these  arose  from  employing  it  as  a  literal  rendering  of 
French  de  (or  of  I.  an,  ex,  de),  in  phrases  where  English 
idiom  would  have  required  some  other  preposition  ;  others 
arose  from  a  confusion  with  on,  or  erroneous  expansion  of 
a,  a  =  on  (A prep.1,  Q  prep.*),  or  of  Sc.  «'  for  z"=  in.  Others 
were  app.  due  to  confusion  of  constructions.  Without  en- 
deavouring to  distinguish  these,  examples  are  here  given  in 
various  senses. 

f55.  In  sense  on.  Obs.,  colloq.,  or  vulgar. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  357  pis  is  not  groundid  of 
Crist.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  4  Of  peyne  of  a  pond  wax 
to  be  bretherhede.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.  James  23 
Thare  heddes  set  upe  of  the  gates  of  Sent  Johannes  Towne. 
1516  Test.  Star.  (Surtees)  V.  80,  I  will  that  myn  ex"  lay  a 
stone  of  my  grave  and  that  an  ymage  of  our  Lady  be  sett 
of  the  same.  1535  COVERDALE  Mark  vi.  33  Many  . .  ranne 
thither  together  of  fote.  1589  Marprel.  Epit.  (1843)  60  He 
bestow  a  whole  booke  of  him.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  11. 
ii.  104,  I  am  sure  he  had  more  haire  of  his  taile  then  I  haue 
of  my  face.  1597  LYLY  Worn,  in  Moone  III.  ii,  Of  that  con- 
dition I  am  yours.  1604  Meeting  of  'Gallants  at  Ordinal  ie 
(Percy  Soc.)  23  Pulling  downe  a  house  of  Fyre.  1607 
DEKKER  Knt.'s  Conjur.  (1842)  63  Mercuric  (that  runs  of  all 
the  errands  betweene  the  gods).  1621  Bury  Wills  (Cam- 
den)  167  Desiringe  . .  he  would  bestowe  some  of  my  hows- 
holde  of  my  brother  Nicke.  1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm. 
xxiv.  §  5  (1669)  318/2  They  turn  their  back  of  that  light. 
1668  DRYDEN  Even.  Love  iv.  iii,  A  mischief  of  all  foolish 
disguisements  !  1736  EARL  WALDEGRAVE  in  Bucdeuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  389,  I  could  not  light  of  the  Due  .. 
till  yesterday.  1746  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  II.  15  She  might 
send  him  of  an  errand.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  v.  i,  Oh, 
plague  of  his  nerves  1 

fb.  esp.  with  side,  hand,  part,  or  similar  word. 
Cf.  F.  du  cott '  de,  L.  ab,  ex  parte,  etc.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  93  Assyria  hathe  on  the  este 
parte  of  hit  [abcrtu]  Ynde,  of  the  sowihe[it&  austro]  Media, 
of  the  weste  parte  the  floode  of  Tigris.  1:1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  73  Of  the  one  side  of  it  [a  high  rock] 
was  betyng  a  grete  river.  1526  TINDALE  K  ev.  xxii.  2  Off  ether 
syde  [ex  utraque  parte}  off  the  ryuer  was  there  wode  off 
lyfe.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  v.  46  They  coude  not  go  by 
it,  nether  of  the  right  honde  ner  of  the  left.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Offices  23  Of  theyr  parte  a  great  token  of 
charitie.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  66  Of  his  Fathers 
side,  he  was  descended  of  King  Codrus.  1583  STOCKER  Civ. 
Warres  Lowe  C.  i.  64  b,  They  . .  of  all  handes  bestirred 
them.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  300  En. 
clos'd  of  all  sides  with  a  high  Wall.  1708  BURNET  Lett. 
(ed.  3)  136  They  thought  the  Advantage  was  wholly  of  that 
Side.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  83  Six  banks  of  paddles, 
three  banks  of  a  side. 

1 56.  In  sense  in.  Mostly  Obs. 

ci4y>~LiQaxTKLyketkyn  Audience,  etc.qo  in  Pol.  Rel.q 
L.  Poems  28  Antonye  and  poule  . .  Lyuydin  desert  of  wil- 
fulle  pouert.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxlvi.  [cxlii.] 
403  They  . .  made  the  greattest  reuell  of  the  worlde.  1546 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  131  He  dothe  scoffer  the  horses  of 
the  market.  1568  Of  conscience  [see  CONSCIENCE  so.  10]. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Num.  xxxii.  17  Because  of  the  lying  of 
wayte  of  the  inhabitantes.  1613  Hibbaldstow,  Lincolnshire 
MS_.  Court  Roll,  Those  that  are  resident  of  their  house 
which  they  keep  comons  for.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong. 
n.  i,  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of  all  conscience. 

t57.  In  sense  at  (or  on}.  Of  all,  at  all  =  F. 
du  tout  (see  also  AVA).  Obs. 

1419  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  15  Twa 
postes . . be  set  in  of  hys  coste.  ''.  ai.yx>  Wycket  (ed.  Pantin 
1828)  p.  xvii,  That  her  two  sonnes  . .  myght  sy  t  one  of  hys 
ryght  syde  &  one  at  hys  left  syde.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VI  137  All  other  graynes,  wer  sold  of  an  excessive 

rice,  above  the  olde  custome.     c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  xx.  21 

l  yees  mi  ij  sones  mai  sit  th'oon  of  y'  right  hand  and 
th'other  of  y1  left  hand.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisins'  Catech. 
220  Thay  hauing  in  tham  selues  na  merits  of  al.  1690 
W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  94  It  is  cheap  of  twenty 
pounds.  1606  J.  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  32  They  look 
very  fine  of  the  Price. 

1 58.  In  sense  to.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccciv.  702  They. .set  fyer  of 
dyuers  vyllages  in  Flaunders.  1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist. 
Siege  Ostend  68  He . .  would  set  fire  of  one  of  the  Magazins. 

1 59.  In  sense  by.     Of  himself ,  by  himself,  alone. 
Obs.    (Cf.  I2b.) 

I34°-70  Alex,  fs  Dind.  33  We  ben  sengle  of  us  silf,  &  se 
men  ful  bare.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vii.  §  9  She  was 
solitary,  and  of  herselfe.  1626  —  Sylva  §  323  Another  apple, 
of  the  same  kind,  that  lay  of  it  Self. 

t60.  In  sense  of  A  prep.1  (  =  on,  in,  into): 
of  t  Are  =  A-THBEE,  in  three  :  fall  of '=  fall  a-. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  782  The  grehound  wolde  nowt  sessed 
be,  Til  that  adder  ware  toren  of  thre.  1451  Rolls  ofParlt. 
V.  216/1  For  asmoche  as  the  persones.. named,  hath  been 
of  mysbehavyng  aboute  youre  Roiall  persone.  1672  MARVELL 
Reh.  Transp.  i.  269  Others  fell  of  oylmg  and  furbishing  their 
Armour. 

tei.  In  sense  with.  Mostly  Obs.   (See  also  26  d.) 
1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxiii.  262  Then  they  fell  in 
cornmunycacion  of  the  lord  Charles  of  Bloys,  and  of  the 
lord  lorm  of  Moumfort.    1826  COBBETT  Poor  Man's  Friend 
il,  These  severe  criti 


,  These  severe  critics  found  fault  of  this  working.     1843 

;ONGF.    Span .    Studtnt    i.    v,    Padre    Francisco!    Padr? 

rancisco  !     What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Francisco  ! 
XVII.  Phrases. 

62.  a.  O/ followed  by  a  sb.  forms  attrib.  or  advb. 
phrases :  as,  of  age,  of  a  certainty,  of  choice,  of 
consequence,  of  course,  of  force,  of  kin,  \of  life,  of 
necessity,  of  purpose,  of  right ,  of  a  truth,  of  use,  of 
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wrong,  etc.:  see  the  sbs. ;  also  of  old,  etc.  in  54. 

t  b.  Of  followed  by  an  adj.  (or  adv.)  formerly 
formed  advb.  phrases  [cf.  F.  cTavant,  de  loin,  de 
nouveau,  etc.]  :  as  of  before,  of  certain,  of  enough, 
of  ere,  of  far,  of  fore,  of  fresli  (of  afresh),  of  hard, 
of\high,  of  light,  of  more,  of  new  (of  anew),  of 
night,  of  ordinary,  of  the  same.  Obs.  exc.  in  of 
a  sudden,  or  as  repr.  by  worn-down  forms  in  a- 
(afar,  afresh,  alight,  anew). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  592  Ac  nojt  vor  ban  bat  ober  maide 
he  louede  more  of  inou.  Ibid.  8018  A  worse  peire  of  inou 
be  ober  subbe  him  brojte.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  10748  (Trin.) 
If  he  spoused  were  of  ere.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  XI.  293 
In  my  mater,  as  I  off  for  began,  I  sail  conteyn.  1483  CAXTON 
G.  de  la  Tour  D  vj  b,  The  deth  that  of  nyghe  foloweth  them, 
c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ii.  62  He  . .  called  of  heyghe. 
'  Barons !  kepe  well  that  Reynawde  scape  not  '.  Ibid.  iii. 
1 10  Began  the  batayll  of  a  freshe.  1600  W.  WATSON  Deca. 
cordon  (1602)  62  They  being  of  fresli  tormented.  1668  H. 
MORE  Div.  Dial.  \.  59  That  the  same  thing,  .may. .be  pro- 
duced of  a-fresh. 

63.  Of  forms  the  last  element  of  many  preposi- 
tional phrases :  e.  g.  because  of;  by  means  of,  by 
reason  of;  for  fear  of,  for  the  sake  of,  for  want  of; 
in  behalf  of  ,  in  case  of,  in  comparison  of,  in  conse- 
quence of,  in  face  of,  in  lieu  of,  in  regard  ot  respect 
of,  in  spite  of,  instead  of;  on  account  of,  on  behalf 
of,  on  condition  of,  on  the  point  of;  etc.  See  the  sbs. 
Of-,  prefix^,  the  prepositional  adv.  OF,  OFF,  in 
comb.,  corresp.  to  OS.  of-,  ON.  of-,  Goth,  af-, 
OHG.  ab-;  L.  ab-,  Gr.  diro-,  Skt.  «/«-,  forming 
compounds  of  different  ages. 

1.  In  vbs.  and  their  derivatives  of  Germanic  or 
OE.  age,  retained  in  ME.,  but  now  obs.  In  these 
the  original  literal  sense  'away,  off'  seldom  sur- 
vived even  in  OE. ;  the  compound  verb,  formed 
by  the  close  union  of  particle  and  verb,  having 
usually  undergone  a  modification,  extension,  or 
transference  of  meaning,  in  which  the  original 
sense  of  the  elements,  esp.  of  the  particle,  was 
obscured  or  lost.  Examples :  of  hold  to  hold  from, 
withhold,  ofsake  to  put  away  a  charge,  deny, 
ofthink  to  displease,  grieve,  ofask  to  ask  for,  get 
by  asking,  ofclepe  to  call  for,  ofsend  to  send  for. 
Of-  frequently  added  to  the  verbal  notion  that  of 
'  to  do  away  with,  finish  off,  destroy,  kill ',  as  in 
ofslay,  ofsting,  oftread;  of  '  to  injure,  hurt ',  as  in 
oflie,  of  set,  of  sit ;  of  '  to  outdo  or  overcome ',  as 
in  ofride,  ofrun.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the 
sense,  in  participial  adjectives,  of  'overcome  or 
exhausted  with  the  action  expressed  by  the  vb.',  as 
in  ofcalen,  offottght,  ofhungered,  ofthirst.  Words 
of  this  class  which  came  down  into  ME.  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

In  ME.  of-  before  a  cons,  was  frequently  reduced  to  o-,  a-, 
and  thus  identified  in  form  with  several  other  prefixes  of 
different  origin:  see  A-  prefix,  and  OF '.  prefix2 ',  and  cf. 
ADOWN,  OF-HUNGERED,  A-HUNGERED,  OFTHIRST,  ATHIRST,  etc. 
2.  In  later  combinations  of  OE.  and  ME.  age, 
the  sense  of  the  two  elements  remains  manifest,  the 
particle  being  usually  =  '  off ';  the  union  is  much 
looser,  the  particle  being  in  vbs.  mostly  separable, 
with  its  position  depending  on  the  syntax.  It  was 
only  in  pples.,  verbal  adjs.,  and  sbs.,  that  the  com- 
bination became  more  or  less  permanent.  In  the 
i6th  c.,  of-  in  this  connexion  passed  imperceptibly 
into  off-,  which  is  always  the  form  in  later  com- 
binations. Hence  these  naturally  attach  themselves 
to  O.FF- pref.,  under  which  see  the  ME.  examples. 
Of-,  prefix  2,  in  ME.  appears  sometimes  to  repre- 
sent an  earlier  a-.  OE.  of-  being  often  phonetically 
reduced  to  a-,  there  arose  a  confusion  between  the 
prefixes,  so  that  original  a-  was  sometimes  ex- 
panded to  of-.  See  OFFEAE,  OFFKIGHT,  OFGBAME,  . 
OFGRISEN,  OFKEN,  OFSCAPE,  OFWAKE  (in  some  of 
which,  however,  of-  may  be  original). 

Of-,  prefix  3,  in  ME.  sometimes  varies  with  ofer, 
OVER,  from  which  it  maybe  shortened.     Cf.  OFOO, 
OFHEAR,  OFTAKE.     But  this  cannot  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  OF-  prepl  in  the  sense  '  outdo  or 
overcome '  as  in  ofride,  ofrun. 
Of,  erroneous  form  of  oS,  op,  OTH  conj.  until. 
Of,  apocopate  form  ofjtof,  THOUGH  conj. 
Ofald,  variant  of  OFOLD  a.  Obs.,  single. 
Ofall,  obs.  form  of  OFFAL. 
t  Of-a'sk,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofdcsian,  -dxian,  f.  Or-1 
H-  dcsian  to  ASK.]     trans.   To  inquire,  to  ask  for; 
to  get  or  learn  by  inquiry. 

c  looo  J^ELFRIC  Gen.  ix.  21  Da  he  ofaxode  hwaet  his  suna 
him  dydon.  <zxioo  in  Leg.  Rood  7  paet  hio  baer  ofaxian 
scolde  ba  haljan  rode,  c  1305  St.  Kenelm  343  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  56  Heo  of  eschte  wnat  men  hit  were.  1340  Ayenb, 
153  He  ne  deb  nobing  bote  hit  by  \vel  of  acsed  and  y-trid. 
c  1400 St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  362  Whan  bai  mi?tten  nou5th 
spede,  Ne  hym  of  axen  in  no  bede. 

t  Ofca-le(n,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [OE. ,  f.  OF-  l  +  calen, 
pa.  pple.  of  calan  to  be  cold.  See  also  ACALE.J 
Affected  with  cold,  chilled,  frozen. 
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riooo  .I'l.FRti  I  font.  II.  746  Petrus  stod  oftalen  on  flam 
cftuertune.  1197  K.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  6580  pat  water,  .  vpward 
it  stey  So  bat  is  hupes  smorte  and  of  cale  (v.rr.  of  cold,  of 
cal,  acolde,  colde]  were  ney. 

tOfde'pe,  »•  Obs.  [OK.  ofclipiatt,  -clypian, 
f.  OF-  +  clipian  to  Ci.Kl'E,  call.]  trans.  To  call  for, 
summon,  get  by  calling. 

riooo  ;£LKRIC  .Saints  Lives  \\.  (Eugenia)  210  Butan  heo 
mid  hreame  hyre  hraeddinge  ofclypodc.  13..  A'.  A  lit.  1810 
He.  ofclepith  his  chaunselere.  c  1330  Arth.  fi  Merl.  1743 
Vp  him  stirt  sir  Fortiger  And  ofcleped  his  chaunceler. 

Ofdaw,  variant  of  ADAW  v.l  06s.,  to  wake  up, 
recover  from  a  swoon. 

Of-down,  ofdune  :  see  ADOWN. 

t  Ofdra-w,  *'•  Ott.  [f.  OF-  a,  OFF-  i  +  PRAW 
v.\  trans.  To  draw  away,  draw  to  oneself,  attract. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  258  peo  (iet  of-drauhA  ear  bus  luue  of 
ooer.  Ibid.  386  Muchel  5eoue  of-drawe3  luue.  Ibid.  393 
Uorte  of-drawcn  of  us  ure  luue  ton  ward  him. 

t  Ofdre'de,  »•  Obs.  Chiefly  in  pa.  fple.  I  of- 
dr«d(d),  J-s  ofdred,  24  ofdrad,  afterwards 
reduced  to  aili-ed,  ADRAD,  q.  v.  [f.  OF-  +  OE. 
Jra-d-an  to  DBKAD  ;  in  OE.  only  in  pa.  pplc.] 
trans.  To  terrify,  frighten  ;  pa.  pple.  frightened, 
afraid ;  reft,  to  fear,  be  afraid. 

fioetoAfs.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  25  Ic  ferde  ofdraed,  and  bc- 
hydde  bin  pund  on  eorban.  1135-54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135 
Wurmen  men  suifte  of  uundreo  &  ofdred.  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  43  (Lamb.  MS.)  Ne  berf  he  bon  of-dred  {Trin.,  Egtrt. 


l-.gelt,     all!  nil,  .  4*M"<f.     .(Ulcu^nj.         <•  »«W3     »j.  ...     fol3     •' 

.nen  weoren  of-dredde  [c  1*75  adraddel.  a  1300  Assump, 
Virg.  (Camb.  MS.)  01  Ne  beo  nojt  ofdrad  bej  ihc  beo  her. 
d  1300  K.  Horn  (MS.  O)  302  Wei  sore  y  me  of  drede 
[J/V.  L.  adrede]  pat  hye  wile  horn  mis  rede.  Ibid.  1205 
Wei  sore  hyre  of  dradde  pat  horn  child  ded  were,  f  1380 
Sir  Fcrumb.  3723  Alle  bay  waxen  sore  of-drad. 

1  Ofdru'nken,  v.  Obs.  In  a-j  Orm.  off- 
drunncnen.  [f.  OF- +  DRUNKEN  z».']  trans.  To 
drown,  swallow  up  in  water. 

citoa  ORMIN  14611  faer  halij  waterr  att  te  funnt  Off. 
drunncnebb  alle  sinness.  Ibid.  14852  Faraoness  genge, 
patt  \\ass  offdrunncnedd  i  be  sac. 

Ofeald,  variant  of  OFOLD  a.,  Obs.,  single. 

t  Of-ea'rn,  v.  Obs.  Also  i  of-ern.  [f.  OF-  I  +• 
EARN  #.]  trans.  To  earn,  deserve. 

rijoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  189  He  haue3  ber  burh  forloren 
heuene  wele  and  of-erned  helle  pine,  a  IMJ  Ancr.  K.  188 
?if  y  bolted  wo  3e  habbeS  wurse  of-earned.  Ibid.  194  Sum 
likunge  is  &  sum  mislikunge,  bet  of-earneo  muche  mede. 

Ofen,  Ofer,  obs.  forms  of  OVEN,  OVEB. 

Ofer,  oferre,  obs.  forms  of  AFAR. 

Off  (^0.  adv.,  prep.,  adj.,  and  rf.1  Forms:  1-7 
of,  (5  ofe,  6  offe),  5-  off  (Sc.  dial.  aff).  [Origin- 
ally the  same  word  as  OF,  as  explained  under 
that  word  ;  off  being  at  first  a  variant  spelling, 
which  was  gradually  appropriated  to  the  em- 
phatic form,  i.  e.  to  the  adverb  and  the  preposi- 
tional senses  closely  related  to  it,  while  <j/was 
retained  in  the  transferred  and  weakened  senses, 
in  which  the  prep,  is  usually  stressless  and  sinks 
to  (vf).  Off  appears  casually  from  <r  1400,  but  of 
and  off  vine  not  completely  differentiated  till  after 
1600:  cf.  A.  3,  B.  i.] 

In  this  article  are  included  all  examples  of  the  adv., 
whether  under  (o)  the  earlier  spelling  of,  or  (0)  the  later  of; 
but,  of  the  prep.,  only  those  uses  for  which  off\s  now  the 
recognized  form ;  for  others  see  OF. 
A.  ai/v.    I.  Simple  senses. 

1.  Expressing  motion  or  direction  from  a  place : 
To  a  distance,  away,  quite  away  ;  as  in  go,  run, 
drive  off.  Also  expressing  resistance  to  motion 
towards  :  as  in  beat,  hang,  keep,  ward  off. 

o.  971  Blickl.  Hom.  5  Man  sceolde  mid  sare  on  oasworld 
cuman,  .  .and  mid  sare  of  rewitan.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's 
T.  ProL  58  Leueful  is  with  force  force  of  showue.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  in.  379  Com  of  ban,  let  vs  be-gynnc.  1516 
Piter.  Per/.  (1531)  80  Come  of.,  thou  that  art  disposed 
to  leue  all  for  the  loue  of  lesu.  a  1548  HALL  Citron., 
Hen.  I' /I I,  262  b,  Peces  of  ordinaunce  whiche  shot  of. 

3.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  12  Neyther  could  we  keepe 
off,  . .  our  outward  enimies.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  557 
To  ilrive  off  his  melancholy  thoughts.  1716  G.  ROBERTS 
Foitr  Years  I'oy.  38  To  send  my  Mate  off  with  the  Boat. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xvii,  She  is  gone  off  with  two  gentle- 
men in  a  post  chaise.  1840  DICKFNS  Old  C.  Shop  vi,  Mr. 
Quilp  put  his  hat  on  and  took  himself  off.  1896 1.aiu  Times 
C.  508/1  [He]  succeeded  in  getting  the  animal  under  con- 
trol, and  rode  off. 

a.  cioooLaws  oflne  c.  74  5  2  Buton  he  him  wille  fa:hbe  of 
aceapian.  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxxiv.  150  The 
kynge  bought  of  sir  Thomas  Hallande,  ..  and  therle  of 
Tankernyll,  and  payed  for  them  twentie  thousande  nobles. 

0.  1568  GRAFTONC  hron.  II.  170 With  fayre  wordes  [he]  put 
them  off  for  that  tyme.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  /sis. 
268  They  will  fall  off  from  what  they  have  promised.  1707 
W.  FUNNF.LI.  I'oy.  round  H'orld  259  A  small  matter  of 
Money  will  buy  off  a  great  Fault. 

C.  In  nautical  lang. :  Away  from  land,  or  from 
the  ship ;  also,  away  from  the  wind. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  i.  53  Lay  her  a  hold,  a  hold,  set  her 
two  courses  off  to  Sea  agame,  lay  her  off.  1611  BIBLE  Acts 
xxvii.  32  Then  the  souldiers  cut  off  the  ropes  of  the  boat  and 
let  her  fall  off  [ail  free.  TV.  away).  <ji6n  BF.AUM.  &  FL. 
Thierry  ff  Theod.  iv.  ii,  I  would  I  had  A  convoy  too,  to 
bring  me  safe  off.  1697  l'.wriKR  I'oy.  I.  132  He  stood  off 
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to  Sea,  and  we  plied  up  under  the  shore.  1699  IHd.  1 1.  IL 
33  Then  she  would  fall  off  2  or  3  Points  from  the  Wind. 
1713  (',.  KIMIF.HTS  Four  Years  I'oy.  27  T.I  v..il  t.r  the  Isle 
"t  Xii,  and  bring  off  all  the  People.  i88a  NAKKS  Seaman- 
ship  (ed.  6)  107  Nothing  off...  To  bring  the  ship's  head  nearer 
to  the  Wind. 

d.    ellipt.    Gone  off,  jnst  going  off.     Also  fig. 
fallen  or  falling  asleep. 

1791  'G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  llorsem.  ix.  (1809)  106  My 
horse. .was  off  with  me  in  a  jiffey.  1815  Chrcn.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  16  He  raised  himself  up. .and  said  almost  inarticulately, 
'I  am  off',  and  expired.  18*1-56  IIP.  QriNcEV  Con/ess. 
(1862)  76  I'm  off  for  the  Red  Sea.  1851  MRS.  SMYTHIU 
Bride  Elect  xliv,  Come,  Cieraldine,  it  is  time  to  be  off! 
1861  H.  KINGSI.EV  Karenshoe  xxxviii,  He  was  as  fast  off  as 
a  top.  1865  DICKENS  Dr.  Marigold's  Prescript,  v.  32 ( Why, 
you  re  talking  in  your  sleep!'..  Wh:U  was  1  talking  about?' 
..'Greek,  1  think.,  but  I  was  just  off  too*. 

2.  At  a  distance;  distant.     Often  after  a  state- 
ment of  the  distance ;  also  in  AFAU  off,  FAR  off. 

o.  a  1500  GREGORY  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citisen  Lend. 
(Camden)  213  One  come  and  sayd  that  she  was  ix  myle  of. 
15*6  TINDALE  Matt.  xxvi.  58  Peter  folowed  hym  a  farre  of 
[so  i6rA  c.  111.,  1611  off], 

ft'  "573  J*  SANDFORD  Hours  Recreat.  (1576)  313  Greete 
a  reticle  man  and  a  bearded  woman  three  myles  off.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  610  A  little  off  runneth  a  River. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  14  We  see  the  Cape  or 
extreame  point  of  Africk  12  leagues  off.  1671  K.  MONTAGUE 
in  Bitccltuch  MSS.  (Hist  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  501  These  are 
projects  a  great  way  off.  »749  FIELDING  Tom  yones  xv. 
xii,  A  street  or  two  off.  1874  DASENT  Half  a  Li/e  II.  173 
We  shall  meet  at  Oxford  m  October,  not  much  more  than 
a  month  off.  1897  HALL  CAINE  Christian  xi,  Glory  stood 
off  from  the  looking-glass  and  looked. 
b.  Natlt. 

1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  44  In  the  morning  we  deserved  a 
Sail  off  at  Sea.  1716  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  I'oy.  36,  I  lay 
off  at  an  Anchor. 

o.ftg.  Distant  or  remote  in  fact,  nature,  character, 
feeling,  thought,  etc.  Obs.  or  arch,  (in  Gr.  Britain). 
"'555  RIDLEY  Wks.  173  So  far  off  is  it  that  they  do 
confirm  this  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  that  (etc.].  1571 
BUCHANAN  Detect.  Mary  B  iv,  So  far  was  it  of  that  hys 
lodging  and  thynges . .  was  prouidit  for  him . .  that  he  found 
nat  any  ane  token  toward  him  of  a  freindly  minde.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  64  Thai's  off,  that's  off.  a  1641  Br. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  (1642)  280  Caesar ..  was  altogether 
off  from  thinking  it  probable,  1887  Presbyt.  Banner  lU.  S.) 
Oct.,  The  leader. .is  not  merely  off  on  the  subject  of  future 
probation,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  day. 

3.  Expressing  separation  from  attachment,  con- 
tact, or  position  on  ;  as  in  to  break,  cast,  cut,  put, 
shake,  take  off,  etc. 

a.  c  looo  Art.  Cost.  Matt  y.  30  sif  H"  swiSre  hand  be 
aswice,  aceorf  hi  of  &  awurp  hi  fram  be.  c  i»oo  Trim.  Coll. 
Horn.  139  He  hit  bad  of  acken.  c  iaao  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  32/98 
"o  is  heued  was  of  i-smite.  1361  LANGI.  P.  I'L.  A.  v.  170 

jnne  Clement  be  Col>elere  caste  of  his  cloke.  i  1449 
,'ECOCK  Kepr.  \.  x.  52  Y  wole  leie  myn  arme  to  be  smyte  of. 
1535  STEWART  Cram.  Scot.  III.  449  He  ..  of  his  claithis 
suddantlie  hcs  done.  1568  TUIINER  Herbal  ill.  54  Yelowe 
scales  :  whiche  with  a  light  occasion  fall  of.  1571  DICGEI 
Pantom.  II.  xix.  Oiiib,  To  cut  of  from  any  Trapezium., 
what  part  tlierof  ye  list.  1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  67  The 
taking  of  the  Plumets  of  a  clocke  to  make  it  Roe  m  ihe 
better  Order.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  59  Good  Steel 
breaks  short  of  all  Gray. 

1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  xix.  7  To  jeue  a  litil  boke  of 


tongue.  1637  Star  Chatal.  Decree  8  30  In  the  putting  off 
the  knots,  a  1756  MRS.  HEVWOOD  New  Present  (1771)43 
Let  it  stew. .then  strain  it  off.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in 
Wales  II.  154  The  ball.. struck  one  of  the  metal  buttons  on 
the  breast  of  my  coat,  and  glanced  off.  1886  Manch.  Exatit. 
22  Feb.  6/1  The  entire  surface  of  a  country.. divided  off 
into  farmsteads. 

b.  fig.  In  quot.  1 710  for  '  off  their  hands  . 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Episl.  356  Let  us  shake  off  this 
slouthfulnesse.  a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xxiv.  75 
Cast  of  thy  comfort  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  248  p  8  The 
common  Design  of  Parents  is  to  get  their  Girls  off  as  well 
as  they  can.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  105  P  3  Will  laught 
this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II 
(1839)  i3i  The  people  threw  off  the  reserve  which  they  had 
hitherto  maintained. 

c.  with  ellipsis  of  pa.  pple.  =  come,  cut,  fallen 
off;  esp.  put  or  taken  off&s  clothes ;  no  longer  on. 

a  1415  Cursor  M.  7211  (Trin.)  |My  strengbe]  is  he  seide  in 
my  here :  If  hit  were  of,  I  were  not  bon  No  stronger  ben 
ber  mon.     1530  TINDALE  Pract.  Popish  Prelates  Wks. 


anobe 
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(1573)  350/1  When  the  ring  was  of,  he  commaunded  to  burye 
her.  iSca  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  90 
Enter  Balurdo  with  a  beard,  halfe  of,  halfe  on.  I7«4  {» 
FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  211  With  some  of  his  clothes 
on,  and  some  off.  1797  Anted.  I  d.  Chatham  (ed.  A  La* 
253  The  blossom  was  off,  and  the  fruit  was  set.  1868  Ltm 
Rep.  3  C  P.  423  The  horse  had  his  bridle  off  and  a  nose-bag  on. 
4.  So  as  to  interrupt  continuity  or  cause  discon- 
tinuance ;  as  in  break  off,  leave  off.  declare  off,  etc. 


OFF. 

an  ideali.t.  He  has  not  left  off  being  on*.  MtJ.  To  cut 
off  supplies  ;  to  turn  the  water  or  gu  off. 

b.  I  >iscominuexl,  stopped,  given  up;  no  longer 
in  operation  or  going  on. 

1751  MRS.  LENNOX  Fern.  Quijc.  i.  v,  H'u  illnew  having 
txen  only  a  >i..lcnt  head-ache,  ..being  now  quite  off.  17*0 
R.  HKHHK  Horie  Matches  ix.  p.  xxv,  Male  h  off,  l.y .  unvrnl. 
1785  MRS.  FIHUIKR  in  \l',i!ty's  S,rm.  Ivii.  MI.  12,  Wk«. 
1811  IX.  36  HU  fever  seemed  quite  off.  itti  Daily  Nous 
15  Aug.  3/1  He  understood  that  the  whole  negotiation  wan 
now  off.  1901  Scotsman  12  Mar.  s/4  When  football  u  'off  ' 
and  cricket  not  yet '  on  '.  Mod.  The  ga>  it  off  at  the  meter. 
'1  he  water  has  been  off  for  some  hours. 

c.  trans/.  Of  a  person:  Disengaged,  done  milk. 
1710  STEFI.I;  Taller  No.  323  P  5  A  Youth  married  under 

Fourteen  Years  old  may  be  off  if  he  pleases  when  he  comes 
to  i  hat  Age.  1818  SCOTT  '  Old  Song'  in  /Ir.  Lamm.  xxix, 
It  is  best  to  be  off  wi'  the  old  love,  Before  you  be  on  wi' 
the  new. 

5 .  So  as  to  exhaust  or  finish ;  so  as  to  leave  none ; 
to  the  end  ;  entirely,  completely,  to  a  finish ;  *s 
to  clear  off,  drink  off,  pay  off,  polish  off,  work  off. 

r  I440.SV.  Jnhn  2v8  in  Horstmann  .llteagT.  Leg.  (1881)471 
pou .  saynede  be  coppe  swetely  and  suppede  it  off  syne. 
1587  MAPLET  C,r.  Forest  47  Socrates .  .compelled  of  malicious 
ludges  to  take  y  Cup,  ..  and  so  to  drink  it  off.  1660 
MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  18  Some  seauenteen  >hipp> 
to  tie  payd  of.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (cd.  2)  II.  167  Contented 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  1883  C.MMOI-R  Mongols  xvii.  301 
No  set  form  of  liturgy  to  be  got  off  by  heart  and  repealed 
1890  G.  A.  SMITH  Isaiah  II.  xii.  302  We  do  not.  kill  them 
off  by  gladiatorial  combats.  1897  ll'eitm.  Cai.  30  July  7/2 
These  two.. will  have  to  shoot  off  the  tie  for  the  Bronre 
Medal.  1900  Ibid.  13  Dec.  3/3  What  i>  known  amongst 
breeders  a* '  feeding  off' for  table  poultry  is  a  thriving  industry. 
b.  Finished,  worked  off ;  done  with  work. 

1683  MOXON  Meih.  Exerc.,  Printing  385  A  Press-man 
usually  says,  I  am  off,  meaning  he  has  Wrought  off  his 
Token,  his  Heap,  his  Form.  1707  HEARNE  Collect.  26  Aug. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  36  When  ye  Text  of  Livy  U  off  I  will  consider. 

6.  In  the  way  of  abatement,  diminution,  or  decay ; 
as  in  to  fall  off,  cool  off,  go  off;  also,  to  be  off. 

1639   Star   ihttnib.  Cases  (Camden)  121   Judgment    was 


na  mair  stryfe.    1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  VL  v.  36  His  deuotion . 
breaking  of. 

p.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  31  b,  It  will  soone  wax 
barraine,  and  leave  off  fruit  bearing.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Karbadoes  (1673)  43  Upon  Saturday  ..  they  break  off  work 
sooner  by  an  hour.  1818  Sporting  Mag.  III.  91  Ihe  match 
went  off,  and  all  bets  were  declared  void.  1819  Metropolis 
II.  69  The  Duke  has  declared  off,  and  the  wounded  over 
does  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  make  his  proposals  ol 
marriage.  1891  Boc-kman  Oct.  27/2  Zola  began  by  being 


stayed  and  the  Cosies  taken  off.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III. 
501  Out  of  every  thousand  men,  28  die  off  annually.  1836 
Examiner  695/1  The  novelty  had  gone  off  a  little.  iS6a 


1    LOWELL  Bigltrtu  P.  Poems  1890  II.  260  They'll  cool  off  when 
they  come  to  understand.     1893  National  Observer  7  Oct. 
1    536/1  The  place  seemed  to  have  gone  off  a  good  deal 

7.  In  all  senses,  off  may  be  followed  by  from  ; 
'    formerly,  and  still  i/ial.  by  of. 

a.  ij»6  TINDALE  Matt.  viii.  30  A  good  waye  off  from 
:  them.  1542  BOOUUE  Dyetary  viii.  (1870)  246  Stand  or  syt 
a  good  waye  of  from  the  fyre.  1*97  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  109 
The  wind  is  commonly  off  from  the  Land.  1871  CARLVLK 
in  Mrs.  C.'t  Lett.  III.  200  She  wished  to  be  off  from  the 
July  bargain. 

b-  i>93  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  l'I,  n.  L  06  A  fall  off  of  a  Tree. 
1667  KIARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  IT  324  The  Lords  and  we 
cannot  yet  get  off  of  the  difficultyes  risen  betwixt  us.  1678 
BUNVAN  Pilgr.  L  49  About  a  furlong  off  of  the  Porters 
Lodge.  171*  STEELE  Sped.  No.  306  p  6,  I  could  not  keep 
my  Eyes  off  of  her.  177$  P.  OLIVER  in  T.  Hutchinson'l 
Diary  7  Dec.  I.  581  A  Reliell  Pirate  taken.. off  of  Cape 
Ann.  1875  P.  BROOKS  \fw  Starts  in  Life  viii.  129  If  jon 
could  have  filled  his  pockets  with  gold,  and  feasted  his 
hunger  off  of  silver  dism-s. 

II.  In  phrases  and  locutions. 

8.  Off  is  used  idiomatically  with  many  verbs,  as 
BOY,  COMB,  DASH,  GET,  Go,  LOOK,  MASK,  PALM, 
PASS,  RATTLE,  SHOW,  TAKE,  etc,  q.v. 

0.  Used  with  ellipsis  of  come,  go,  take,  etc.,  so  as 
itself  to  function  as  a  vb.  Off  with  -*  take  or  pnt  off. 

ciaos  LAV.  5084  Awei  he  warp  his  gode  breond:  &  of 
mid  bete  burne.  14. .  W.  PARIS  Cristine  295  in  Horstmann 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  187  Hire  hede  shalle  ofe  fulle  sekyrly 
To  morne.  1611  SHAKS.  H'int.  T.  IL  iii.  63  He  off,  But  first, 
He  do  my  errand.  1617  RICH  Irish  Hulfub  (1623)  24  He 
that  pledgeth  must  likewise  off  with  his  cap.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  in  If  hee  returned  without  victory,  nee 
knew  his  head  should  off.  1646  N.  I.OCKVFR  Serm.  10, 
I  cannot  hand  off  nor  heart  off.  1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Pant 
IL  Wks.  1799  I.  52  Well  off  in  a  post-chaise  directly.  Moo. 
vulgar  coltey.  He  off  and  bought  another. 

D.  esp.  in  imperative  phrases.    Off!-  stand  off! 
be  off  1     Off  with  you  ! «-  be  off! 

i«94  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  344  Off  with  his  sonne 
George's  head.  1601  —  Alts  Welt  i.  i.  168  Off  with  't  white 
'tis  vendible.  1717  E.  SMITH  ritmdra  v.  54  Off,  or  I  By 
for  ever  from  thy  sight.  1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  n.  VIL  p  i 
Off  wiih  you  !  and  do  n..t  return.  i8aa  BVRON  I'is.  Jtufgi". 
xciii,  Some  cried  'Off,  off!'  As  at  a  farce.  1877  SruRCEOH 
Sena.  XXIII.  102  Off  with  your  caps  and  throw  them  up 
and  cry  'Hurrah!' 

10.  Right  (ff,  straight  off:  straightway,  forth- 
with, immediately.  See  RIGHT,  STRAIOHT. 

IL  Subjoined  to  well,  ill,  better,  worse,  badly,  com- 
fortably, and  similar  advbs.,  and  after  horn  ('  How 
are  they  off?'),  ff^has  the  force  of '  -circumstanced ', 
'  -conditioned ',  esp.  as  regards  command  of  the 
means  of  life  ;  well  off.  in  good  circumstances,  etc. 
Rarely  attrib.  or  as  adj. 


has  come  off,  or  fared  (well 

1733  SWIFT  Apology,  Since  I 
I  think  I'm  very  fairly  off.     174' 
351  Let  me  sit  d..wn.  Mi 
sadly  off.    IT*«  Goi-ns*.  Ctt.  it 


(•  mr.de  a  «co<T, 

,s  /-.t., 
.r    I   have   been 

Marriage  ii  at 


OFF. 

present  so  much  out  of  fashion,  that  a  lady  is  very  well  off, 
who  can  get  any  husband  at  all.  1776  C.  LEE  in  Sparks 
Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  II.  485  How  are  you  off  in  the 
article  of  intrenching  tools?  1845  MoZLEYJ^oaHTBuk  (1892) 

1.  179  The  clergy  ..  had  lost  the  advantages  of  obits  [etc.], 
and  were  miserably  off.    1851  H.  MAVO  Pop.  Superst.  (ed.  2) 
186  The  earth  is  the  best  off.      1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv. 
xii,  I  am  in  another  way  of  business.     And   I  am  rather 
belter  off.      1873  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Innocent  III.  xxl.  351  He 
was  not  well  enough  off  to  marry.      1884  H.  SPENCER  in 
Content}.  Rev.  June  772  While  to  the  well-off  the  exaction 
means  loss  of  luxuries,  to  the  ill-off  it  means  loss  of  neces- 
saries.   1884  G.  ALLEN  Pkilistia  III.  161  They  are  very 
badly  off,  poor   people.     i8C8   J.    PAYN  in   Illustr.  Lond. 
News  10  Mar.  236/1  A  well-known  and  well-off  man  of  letters. 

12.  Either  off  or  on,  either  one  way  or  another, 
in  any  way.  Neither  off  nor  on,  without  reference, 
irrelevant  (to):  cf.  'neither  here  nor  there';  irreso- 
lute, fickle.  See  also  OFF  AND  ON. 

1549  LATIMKR  6th  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VT  (Arb.)  159  It  was 
neyther  of  nor  on,  to  that  that  Paule  sayed. 
B.  prep. 
I.  Of  motion  or  direction. 

1.  Of  removal  from  a  position  on,  attached  toy  or 
in  contact  with  (anything) :  Away  from,  down  from, 
up  from,  so  as  no  longer  to  lie,  rest,  or  lean  on. 

n.  a.  855  O.E.  Chron.  an.  797  Her  Romane  ..  bine  of  his 
setle  afliemdon.  <  1200  Trin.  ColL  Hotn.  201  We  habbeS 
don  of  us  be ealde  man.  c  1205  LAY.  30802  pat  maiden., 
droh  of  hire  uingre  An  of  hire  ringe.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
15024  (Cott.)  Branches  bai  brak  o  [Gott.,  etc.  of]  bogh.  1398 
TBEVISA  Barih.  DeP.  R.  xvn.  i.  (1495)  592Leues  fall  of  trees 
in  wynter  tyme.  c  1440  Generydes  2798  Of  his  hors  he  felle 
vppon  the  playn.  1649  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  iii.  §  209.  93  To 
deliver  seisin  of  land  by  force  off  a  feoffment  is  to  remove 
all  persons  of  the  land.  1665  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5 
II.  184  Our  navy  is  speeding  to  chase  the  Dutch  again  of 
our  seas. 

/3.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  Foure  graynes  of  J?e 
same  tree  pat  his  fader  ete  J»e  appel  off.  Ibid.  vi.  20  He . . 
takes  be  ryng  off  his  fynger.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  89 
His  kerchefe  was  pulled  off  his  head.  1596  SHAKS.  Ta#i. 
Skr.  iv.  i.  80  How  she  waded  through  the  durt  to  plucke 
him  off  me.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  i.  iii.  16,  I  could  shake  them 
off  my  coate.  1670  NARBOROUGH  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i. 
(1711)  84  And  gathered  several  green  Apples  off  the  Trees. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  159  F  7  Take  thine  Eyes  off  the 
Bridge,  said  he.  1743  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  I.  226  A  man 
falling  off  a  ladder.  1873  KINGSLEY  Prose  Idylls  129  The 
sheep  have  been  driven  off  the  land  below.  1881  KEENE 
Six  Months  in  ftleccahvi.  158, 1  came  across  an  object  that 
nearly  brought  me  off  my  beast. 

b.  fig*  From  resting,  depending,  determining, 
etc.  upon.  Off  one's  HANDS,  one's  HEAD:  see  the  sbs. 

«.  c  1380  WYCLIP  Wks.  (1880)  291  Vnderstond,  36  kingis; 
and  schaak  of  Jou  rudenesse,  je  pat  jugen  londis. 

ft.  1601  SHAKS.  AltsWellu.  111.250 Thou  hastasonne shall 
take  this  disgrace  off  me.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  264,  I  had  persuaded  him  off  that.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  fmpr.  (1757)  II.  52  If  we  took  such  Foals  off  their 
Dams  the  first  Week  they  were  dropt.  174*  FIELDING 
J.  Andrews  \\.  iii,  He  hath  taken  several  poor  off  our  hands. 
1809  MALKIN  Git  Bias  i.  ii.  F  3  An  honest  jockey  who  would 
take  it  [my  mule]  off  my  hands.  1889  J.  S.  WINTER  Mrs. 
Bob  (1891)  152  That  woman  must  be  going  off  her  head. 

2.  Of   source  :     From   the   hands,   charge,   or 
possession  of;   esp.  with  take,  buy>  borrow,  ktret 
and  the  like.    Also  expressed  by  FROM.    Cf.  OF. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Chrott.  xxxv.  ii  And  they  kylled  the 


I 


•our  Compasses  169.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  x.  108 
it  was  drawn  from  a  plaster-of-Paris  figure  cast  off  nature, 
1885  Act  48  <$•  49  Viet.  c.  41  §  9  (3)  A  grand  jury  may . ,  present 
any  sum,  to  be  raised  off  the  county  at  large  . .  for  the 
purpose.  1891  C  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  36  A  villager 
had  come. .to  know  whether  Blincoe  '  would  take  a  goose 
off  him  '.  1897  Daily  News  i  June  3/5  She  admitted 
borrowing  the  i/.  off  the  plaintiff. 

3.  Of  material  or  substance  :  with  dinet  eat,  etc. 
1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleontania  305  He  always.. eats 

a  supper  off  pork  steaks,  nearly  raw.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  213  Each  day  the  convict  sits  down 
to  dinner  off  either  beef,  pork,  or  plum-pudding.  1861  G. 
MEREDITH  Evan  Harrington  viii,  An  old  gentleman  who 
had  dined  there,  .four  days  in  the  week,  off  dishes  dedicated 
to  the  particular  days. 

4.  Of  deduction,  or  abatement:  From. 

1833  ALISON  Europe  (1849)  I,  iii.  §  1 5.  259  The  sums . .  which 
she  saved  off  her  allowance.  Mod.  To  get  something  taken 
off  the  price. 

II.  Of  position. 

5.  Away  from  being  on ;  not  on;  esp.  no  longer  on. 
^  Off  the  stones,  off  the  city  pavement,  out  of  the  town. 
[4:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  141  If  I  were  of  lond,  pe 

werre  suld  sone  bigynne.]  1688  R.  HOLME  Annoury  m. 
235/1  It  is  reported  of  the  Spanish  Dominions  that  the  Sun 
is  never  off  some  part  of  it.  1759  BROWN  Compl.  Fanner 
112  As  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground.  1797  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Italian  xii,  They  are  all  off  the  bridge  now.  a  1845 
HOOD  Ode  imitated  fr.  Horace,  Not  thus  the  city  streamleis 
flow ;  They  make  no  music  as  they  go,  Tho1  never  '  off  the 
stones'.  1870  Gd.  Words  133/2  You  can  scarcely  find 
footing  when  once  off  the  beaten  road. 

b.  fig.  Of  state,  or  condition :  (a)  Away  from 
(something  normal  or  usual).  (0}  Not  occupied 
with,  engaged  in,  or  bent  upon;  disengaged  from. 
1681  LUTTRELL  Brief  ReL  (1857)  I-  67  The  grand  jury  for 
Middlesex  were  about  finding  a  bill  against  the  Kings 
guards  as  rioters,  but  they  are  now  off  it.  1682-  [see 
GUARD  j*.  5  b].  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.i.  166  Finding  it  to  be 
nought,  he  would  have  been  off  his  Bargain.  1795  WOLCOTT 
(P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  in,  1  am  off  my 


74, 

feeding.  1816-  [see  FEED  sb.  i  b].  1817  Examiner  187/2 
She  was  scolding  him,  because  he  was  off  work.  1851  H. 
MAVO  Pop.  Suferst.  (ed.  2)  79  The  attention  is  off  duty. 
1894  DOYLE  Metn.  S.  Holmes  215,  I  have  been  off  my  head 
ever  since  the  blow  fell. 

6.  Distant  from  (lit.  and _/#".)• 

a  16*7  MIDDLETON  Widow  111.  ii,  Two  mile  off  this  place. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  375  About  Two  Miles  off  this  Town.  1863 
GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xiv,  He  caught  sight  of  Tessa,  only 
two  yards  off  him.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I. 
73  White,  or  a  little  off  white. 

b.  Naut,  To  seaward  of;  opposite  or  abreast 
of  to  seaward ;  also,  away  from  (the  wind) :  see 
WIND.  See  also  OFF-SHORE. 

1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  iv.  138  Ready  to  give  his 
best  Judgement  of  his  Distance  off  the  Shore.  1707  W. 
FUNNELL  Voy.  round  World  126  Off  it  lie  two  Rocks  or 
small  Islands.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Voy.  3  The 
Stagg  Rocks  off  the  Lizard.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  <V  F.  xiii. 
(1827)  I.  426  The  fleet  ..  had  been  stationed  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  1813  Examiner  4  Jan.  6/1  The  enemy  keeping 
two  points  off  the  wind.  1879  FROUDE  Carsarxvi.  256  A  sea 
battle.. was  fought  off  the  eastern  promontory  of  the  Bay 
of  Quiberon. 

7.  ellipt.  Opening  or  turning  out  of. 

1845  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  312  In  Mary's  little  room  (off 
my  uncle's).  1851  H.  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  225 
(Hoppe)  Watling-street,  Bow-lane,  Old-change,  and  other 
thoroughfares  off  Cheapside  and  Cornhlll.  1860  All  Year 
RoundJ^Q.  66.  372  In  a  small  street  off  one  of  the  west- 
central  squares. 

8.  From  off:   =  sense  i,  off  from  (A.  7). 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  25596  (Fairf.)'pen  ihesus  J»ou  was  tane 
fra  of  £e  crosse  in  flesshe  &  bane.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in. 
iii.  43  Shall .  .quite  from  off  the  earth  their  memory  be  raste  ? 
1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  145  Would  I  might  neuer  stirre  from 
oft  this  place.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  I.  135 
(Amiens)  Wiping  them  [tears]  away  from  off  the  cheeks  of 
the  first  and  fairest  of  women.  1819  BYRON  Juan  11.  Ixxxviii, 
As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight  He  saw  increasing 
on  his  father's  heart.  1845  AYTOUN  Bon  Gaultier Ball.  90 
He  lighted  down  from  off  his  steed. 
C.  adj.  [The  adv.  used  attrib.] 

(Arising  apparently  from  the  dropping  of  the 
hyphen  in  an  adverbial  combination  :  thus  off-side, 
offside.  See  OFF-  4.) 

1.  Situated  farther  off,  more  distant,  farther,  far. 
1856  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  1 1.  286  To  leap  from  the  top  of  the 

wall,  which  was  only  high  on  the  off-side.    Mod.  Nnvsfr. 
It  is  on  the  '  off1  side  of  the  spectator. 

b.  Naut.  Farther  from  the  shore  ;  seaward. 
1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  66/4  The  Lilly  Fregat, .  .then  in  the 
off-gage  of  her  station,  near  this  Coast  17x9  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  11.  xii,  Our  men.. were  at  work.,  on  the  offside. 
1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  207  It  was  happy  for 
us  that  pur  masts  fell  all  over  the  offside.  1745  Lond.  Mag. 
397  Whilst  I  had  to  do  with  this  Ship,  the  largest  of  all  got 
on  my  Off-Bow,  put  me  between  two  Fires. 

2.  spec.    a.  Of  horses  and  vehicles:   Right,  as 
opposed  to  the  near  or  left  side,  on  which  the 
driver  walks,  the  rider  mounts,  and  the  passenger 
enters  a  vehicle.     Hence  off  horse  (of  a  pair),  off 

foot,  leg,  wheel,  etc.     (Often  hyphened.) 

1675  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  1002/4  A  black  stone  Horse,  four 
years  old,  roweld  for  a  lameness  behind  on  the  off-side. 


go  in  the  same  tract  that  the  near  wheel  went  in  before. 
1780  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  70  Enables  the  off-horse ..  to 
walk  in  the  furrow.  1800  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  167  The  [Mame- 
luke] rider  always  mounts  on  the  off  side  of  the  horse.  1842 
SYD.  SMITH  Let.  Locking  in  on  Railways  Wks.  1859  II. 
234/1,  I  know  very  well  the  danger  of  getting  out  on  the 
off-side.  1849  DE  QUINCEY  Eng.  Mailcoach  Wks.  1862  IV. 
339  With  the  haunch  of  our  near  leader  we  had  struck  the 
off-wheel  1884  E.  L.  ANDERSON  Mod.  Horsemanship  i.  ii. 
8  The  rider  should  practise  mounting  and  dismounting  upon 
the  right  or  off  side  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  upon  the  usual 
side.  1894  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes  25  Silver  Blaze  with  his 
white  forehead  and  his  mottled  off  fore  leg. 

b.  Cricket.  Applied  to  that  side  of  the  wicket, 
or  of  the  field,  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  bats- 
man stands  (i.e.  in  the  case  of  right-hand  batting, 
the  side  on  the  right  of  the  wicket-keeper). 

1850 '  BAT  '  Crick.  Man.  43  The  long-stop  is  frequently 
obliged  to  cover  many  slips  from  the  bat,  both  to  the  leg  and 
off  side.  1884  I.  BLIGH  in  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  3  Some 
of  his  far-pitched  balls  on  the  offside. 

3.  Lying  off  from,  situated  aside  from,  leading 
out  of  the  main  part.  Cf.  Qwprep.  7.  See  OFF- 
4,  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  201/1  The  '  off'  parts  of 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  Ibid,  423/2  Friar-street  is  one  of 
the  smaller  off  thoroughfares.  1897  W.  H.  THORNTON 
Remin.  i.  10,  I  rode  with  him  one  day  to  his  off  farm. .and 
bought  my  first  horse. 

b.  Off  chance^  Off-chance,  a  contingency  out  of 
the  probable  course ;  a  remote  chance,  a  by-chance. 

1861  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Good  for  Nothing  I.  109  To  be 
sure,  there  is  the  off-chance  of  a  settlement  by  a  violent 
death.     1875  Times  2  July,  It  is  always  a  very  off-chance 
ther  an  officer •  .may  in  quiet  times  have  the  slightest 


---  — ...,a..,  j,«  u.  i.n.  uu  lllc  tvuuic  luca. 

4.  bald  of  a  day,  evening,  season,  etc.,  when  one    | 
is  '  oft  work  ',  or  when  the  ordinary  work,  business,    i 
or  course  of  affairs  is  suspended,  or  does  not  take 
place  or  occur.     The  precise  meaning  depends  on 
the  context.     (Sometimes  hyphened.) 

1848  THACKERAY  fan.  Fair  ix,  It  was  wit 


ith  a  team  of 


OFF-. 

I    these  very  horses,  on  an  off-day,  that  Miss  Sharp  was  brought 

!    to  the  Half.     Ibid,  xxxvi,  She  has  to  board  two  or  three  of 

i    her  sisters  in  the  offseason.     1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  in. 

iii,   In  the  off-season  [they]  went   round   to   the   different 

watering-places.,  giving  a  little  musical  entertainment.    1880 

Miss  BKADDON  Just  as  I  am  xxxv.  Driving  ..  to  Blatch- 

mardean  on  the  off  days.     1881  Garden  18  Mar.  182/1  Last 

year.. being  what  we  here  call  the  'off  year'  for  Apples. 

1897    Munch.   Guard.    16   Oct.,   That   in   future   all  such 

meetings  be  held  on  '  off  days '  in  preference  to  '  market 

days '.     1899  J.  PENNEU.  in  fortn.  Rev.  LXV.  123  This  has 

been  an  off,  a  profitless,  year  in  practical  cycle  construction. 

5.  In  reference  to  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors: 

Short  for  '  off  the  premises',  as  in  off  licence,  sale, 

consumption  ;  hence  off-licensed,  off-licensee,  etc. 

1891  Leeds  Merc.  22  Sept.  7  Five  beer  houses  '  on '  and  six 
'off'  licenses.  1891  W.  B.  KINGSTON  Intemperance  61  A 
circumstance  entirely  due  to  the  competition  of  the  'off' 
licensee.  1892  Daily  News  31  Oct.  3/2  Three  big  gin 
palaces  and  a  swarm  of  off-licensed  houses.  1897  Ibid.  28 
Aug.  6/4  Four  new  off-licences  were  granted  by  the  magi, 
strates.  1899  Ibid.  19  May  8/5  That  licensed  houses  should 
be  closed  in  England  throughout  Sunday,  except  for  one 
hour  of  off-sale  at  mid-day,  and  two  hours  of  off-sale  in  the 
evening. 

D.  sb.  [absolute  or  ellipt.  uses  of  the  adj.] 

1.  Naut.   ~  OFFING. 

1599  HAKI.UYT  Voy.  I.  291  The  shippe  lay  thwart  towende 
a  flood,  in  the  off,  at  the  Southsoutheast  moone. 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  off. 

a  1669  TRAPP  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxvt.  10,  I  have 
had  my  offs  and  my  ons,  . .  I  have  passed  through  several 
frames  of  heart  and  tempers  of  soul.  1895  Miss  DOWIK 
Gallia  119,!  love  to  feel  the  on  and  off  of  the  break  and  to 
watch  the  way  the  pole  seems  to  feel  its  way  through  the 
traffic. 

3.  Cricket.  =  Off  side  :  see  C.  2  b.     Comb,  off- 
drive,  a  drive  to  the  off. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  H.  viii,  Johnson  the  young 
bowler  is  getting  wild,  and  bowls  a  ball  almost  wide  to  the 
off.  i88x  Standard  28  June  3/1  Whiting  drove  Studd  to 
the  off  for  four.  1881  Daily  News  9  July  2  Making  an 
off  drive  for  four.  1882  Daily  Tel.  19  May,  An  off-drive 
for  3.  1804  Daily  News  23  Nov.  6/3  Steady  cultivation 
of  a  break  from  the  off  is  a  better  amusement  than  the 
premature  affectation  of  being  an  Amphitryon. 

4.  (Seequot.) 

1829  [J.  R.  BEST]  Pers.  4  Lit.  Mem.  457  To  buy  Lincoln- 
shire hogs  or  offs,  lambs  taken  off  from  their  mothers. 

Off,  v.  [Elliptical  (chiefly  colloq.  or  illiterate) 
uses  of  OFF  adv.,  at  length  inflected  as  a  vb. : 
cf.  to  IN,  to  BACK.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  put  off ;  to  defer.   Obs, 

1642  SIR  E.  BERING  Sf.  on  Relig.  96  The  further  debate 
of  this  was  offed  [printed  ofted]  to  the  next  day. 

2.  inlr.  To  go  off,  make  off.     (illiterate.} 

1895  H^estm.  Gaz.  21  Sept.  2/1  He  took  down  his  hat,  an' 
off'd. 

3.  Naut.  Of  a  ship :   To  move  off  from  shore. 
In  pr.  pple.  offing. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  We  were  offing  at  the  time 
the  accident  happened. 

4.  trans.  To  take  off,  eat  off,  swallow,  rare. 
1887  BROWNING  Fust  q  friends  76  Awaiting  thy  sign  To 

out  knife,  off  mouthful. 

5.  To  off  with,  to  take  off  instantly.     (Cf.  OFF 
adv.  9.)     illiterate,  or  humorous  colloq. 

1891  Daily  News  23  Feb.  5/1  They  offed  with  his  head. 
1895  K.  GRAHAME  Golden  Age  56  When  the  Queen  said 
'  Off  with  his  head  ! '  she'd  have  offed  with  your  head. 
1895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept  in  'So  then  he  offs  with  his 
diamond  ring '. 

Off-,  prefix.  The  adv.  tf^ occurs  in  combination 
with  verbs,  ppl.  adjs.,  vbl.  sbs.,  and  other  sbs.  In 
earlier  times,  it  was  written  of-,  as  explained  under 
OF-  pref.  2;  but  such  of  the  ME.  compounds  as 
survived  into  modern  Eng.  were  then  written  off-, 
which  is  the  only  form  found  in  recent  compounds. 
In  verbs,  generally,  the  combination  is  very  loose 
(see  i  below) ;  in  participles  used  as  adjs.  the 
union  is  closer,  and  in  vbl.  and  other  sbs.  it 
becomes  permanent,  though  combinations  of  this 
kind  can  be  formed  at  pleasure  whenever  the  sense 
requires.  In  a  few  cases,  the  combination  is  so 
specialized  in  sense,  or  otherwise  important,  as  to 
require  treatment  as  a  main  word.  In  verbs,  the 
stress  is  now  usually  upon  the  root ;  in  the  other 
classes  (2-4)  on  o'ff-. 

1.  With  verbs,  off-  (ME.  of-)  enters  into  quasi- 
combination,  chiefly  as  a  separable  particle,  like 
Ger.  ab-  in  ab-reisen,  ab-schreiben,  etc.,  in  which 
the  particle  stands  before  the  vb.  only  in  certain 
syntactical  conditions.  In  ME.  <j/"was  frequently 
put  before  the  vb.  in  the  infinitive,  as  in  of  glide, 
of  'hew,  and  in  this  position  (though  usually  written 
as  a  separate  word  in  the  MSS.)  is  often  hyphened 
by  modern  editors  (pf-glide,  of-hew) ;  modern 
prose  usage  prefers  the  order  glide  off,  hew  off; 
but  in  the  pples.  the  adv.  is  still  sometimes  put 
first,  and  is  then  sometimes  hyphened  to  the  vb. 
(as  is  regularly  done  in  2).  ME.  examples  are 
the  obsolete  of-cwell,  of-quell  (to  kill  off),  of-,  off- 
drive,  of-glidc,  of-hew,  of-hurl,  of-race  (to  pluck  or 
tear  off),  of-rive,  of-shear,  of-shreii,  of-smile,  of- 
swipe  (to  cut  off  with  a  sweep  of  the  sword), 


OFFAGE. 

of-tear,  of-turn,  of-twilck,  of-wevt  (to  twist  off), 
of-wip  (to  whip  off).  Later  examples  are  off-chop, 
of-  off-shake,  off-stand,  off-trench,  etc.,  but  these 
are  exemplified  chiefly  in  the  pa.  pple.,  where  the 
hyphen  may  be  regarded  as  simply  syntactical  as 
in  i.  See  also  OPF-DUIVE,  OFF-LOAD,  etc. 

a  1618  SYLVLSTHK  Mem.  Mortalitic  xli,  Her  head  shee 
felt  with  whiffing  steel  *off-chopt.  c  iioo  OHMIN  8104  Forr 
bait  IC51  sholldenn  alt  hiss  dxl>  pa  riche  menu  "offcwellenn. 
tutt  l.tnic  Kim  23  in  ('•  I'--  Misc.  91  Pyne  and  deb  him 
wile  •uf-dryue.  ISSS-*  P»*E»  **•«*  i.  Cijb,  With  the 
light  of  torches  great  the  darke  ofdriue  atones,  c  1400 
Koivfaitd  iV  O.  475  The  Nasell  of  his  helme  *of-glade. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6474  Hondes  (he]  *pfhew  heturly  fast. 
Ibid.  6732  His  helroe  *of  hurlit,  &  his  hed  bare.  1340 
HAMTOI.E  Pr.  Cause.  6704  be  strcnthc  of  hungre  sal  t>am 
swa  chacc  pat  bair  awen  flesshe  bai  sal  *of-race.  Ibid. 
7379  And  thair  awen  fkssch  *of-ryve  and  race.  1570-6 
LAMIIARDE  I'eramo.  Kent  (1826)  219  They  not  their  sinnes 
..  *of  sliake.  (i  1618  Svi.vtsiKK  Job  Triumph,  ii.  76  His 
fruil,  ycr  ripe,  shall  be  off-shaken  all.  1891  ZANUWILL  Chi/i/r. 
(i/ii-f  a  II.  20  We  rest  not,  but  stand.  Off-shaken  pur  sloth. 
c  1310  Sir  Ktues  816  (MS.  A)  A  spanne  of  be  groin  be-forn 
\Vi|>  is  .swfrd  he  hab  *of  schoren.  153}  GAU  Richt  I'ay  58 
Thay  ar  herctikis  offchorne  fra  ye  kirk  of  Christ.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  I.  138  The  leves  let  dcfoule  in  haste .  .And  let 
'ofschreden  euery  braunche.  <:izos  LAY.  26071  Ar5ur  . . 
of-toc  |>eneeotend..And  bat  bill  him  *of-smat  [1275  of-smotj. 
//W.  28731  pe  king  mid  his  sweorde  bat  hefd  him*of  swipte. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  346  That  he  hire  Pappes  sholde 
*of  lere  Out  of  hire  brest.  isiS  BARCLAY  Egloges  (1570) 
B  v  b,  His  nose  and  cares  "off  trenched  were  also,  c  1350 


twi3te.  i  1330  Arth,  ft  Mert,  6883  Ther  was  mani  heued 
*of  weued.  01400  Sir  Beues  (MS.  S)  868  Her  heued  "of 
wypt  at  a  drau^te. 

2.  with  pres.  and  pa.  participles,  forming  adjs. 
(stress  on  off},  as  o'ff-bitlen  ( —  bitten  off),  off-shed, 
off-sloping,  off-standing,  off-lhrown,  etc.  (Such 
combinations  are  possible  with  any  pple.  of  suit- 
able sense.)  See  also  OFF-LYING. 

1568  TUKNKR  Herbal  III.  43  It  maye  be  called  also  Of- 
biten,  because  a  pece  of  the  roote  is  biten  of.  1674  N. 
FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Sclv.  47  The  worlds  whole  throng  of  hard, 
wide,  and  off-standing  bodies.  1813  COI.KRIUCE  Remorse 
ii.  i.  171  A  small  green  dell  Built  alt  around  with  high  off- 
sloping  hills.  1853  KANE  Griitttell  Exf.  xlix.  (1856)  466  It 
has  surrounded  us  with  the  off-shed  fragments  of  the  floes. 
1888  LELAND  Pi-act.  Educ.  i.  27  An  offsnooting  twig. 

8.  with'vbl.  sbs.  and  nouns  of  action,  forming 
sbs.,  sometimes  concrete  (stress  on  off) :  o'ff-cutting, 
off-setting,  off-shaving,  off-standing,  off-taking,  off- 
turning  ;  off-break,  (a  break  off),  off-fall,  ojf-jftow, 
off-look,  etc.  See  also  OFF-FALLING,  OFFSCOUKING, 
OFF-CUT,  OFF-OO,  OFF-PRINT,  OFFSET,  etc. 

1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (\ft\\}  182  The  ofshauing  of 
the  World,  and  the  vilest  of  all  people.  1591  R.  BRUCE 
Sertit.  (1843)  223,  I  have  . .  woven  my  web  of  life  to  the 
pff-cuttinig.  l6xa  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  185  As 
it  were  off.scouring,  or  off-shavings  of  the  intestines.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Rulk  $  Selv.  87  Two  such  worlds  would  touch 
without  any  more  ado  ;  there  being  no  off-standing  betwixt 
them.  1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  352  Not  imagining  he 
could  want  any  assistance  on  the  off-setting. 

1714  R.  SMITH  in  CM.  Dying  Testim.  (1806)  214  Not- 
withstanding  of  Mr.  Kid's.. off-fall  from  us.  x88x  Atlantic 
Montjity  X  LVI 1 1.  520  The  superb  outlooks  and  offlooks  from 
its  windows  and  porch.  1891  G.  M.  RAE  Syrian  Ch.  India 
195  Her  ranks  had  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  off-break  of 
Protestantism. 

4.  with  other  sbs.,  usually  with  the  sense,  '  lying 
or  leading  off  from  the  main  trunk,  etc.' :  as  in 
o'ff-branch,  off-drain,  off-spur,  off-stream.  By 
omission  of  the  hyphen,  off  comes  to  function  as 
an  adj. :  see  OFF  a.  Other  compounds  of  off-  with 
sbs.  appear  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

1793  \V.  CiiAi'MAN  (//V/c)  Report . .  on  the  means  of  working 
Wooafotd  River,  , .  as  an  off-branch  from  the  Lough-Erne 
and  Ballyshannon  Navigation.  1851  MAYHEW  .£<>*<£  Labour 
II.  27  (Hoppe)  The  many  off-streets  and  alleys  which  may 
be  called  the  tributaries  to  those  great  second-hand  marts. 
1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XV.  i.  67  Crooked  off-spurs  of 
flat  land.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  224  An  off- 
strciun  from  the  river  Styx.  1884  Kendal  Merc.  8  Feb. 
4/7  These  smaller  off-drains  should  be  flushed  into  the  main 
street  drain.  1890  Antiquary  XXII.  9  In  an  off-room  is 
exhibited  the  Hermaphrodite  statue.  1896  H't-slm.  Gas. 
4  Mar.  7/2  A  very  significant  announcement  is  hid  away  in 
an  off-corner  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Offage  (ffeda).  [f.  OFF  adv.  +  -AGE,  as  in 
luggage,  garbage.']  Refuse. 

17*7  lr.  Swilzers  Pract.  Card.  vi.  1.  267  Into  beds  made 
of  the  mowings  of  grass,  offage  herbs,  greens,  or  long 
light  dung. 

Offal  (ffar.  Also  4  ofall,  5  offale,  -aile, 
6  offalle,  -awle,  6-7  offall,  7-8  off-fall,  (7  offell, 
uffal(l),  9  dial,  offald,  pffll.  [f.  OFF  adv.  +  FALL 
rf.l :  cf.  Du.  afval  shavings,  refuse,  garbage,  Ger. 
abfall  waste,  rubbish,  //.  parings,  shavings.] 

1.  That  which  falls  off  or  is  thrown  off,  as  chips 
in  dressing  wood,  dross  in  melting  metals,  etc.  ; 
the  part  which,  in  any  process,  is  allowed  to  fall  off 
or  neglected  as  valueless  or  of  no  immediate  use; 
refuse,  waste;  also  //.,  Scraps  of  waste  stuff  or 
refuse.  Now  only  tec/in,  or  dial.  ••=  offal  corn  or 
wheat,  offal  leather,  offal  -food  (cf.  6  a). 

1378  TREVISA  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.  xv.  iv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  PC 
pouder  of  be  offal  of  goldc.  Ibid.  XVIL  cxxxv.  (1495)  691 
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llulkes  and  nfall  und  oui  caste  of  conic.  £1440  I'maf. 
I'an:  -ifv/i  Offal,  that  ys  bleuil  of  a  thynge.as  ITiyppys,  or 
i>ber  lykc.  1551  HuLotl,  Offall  of  beancs.  /al-al'i.i.  1581 
Mi  II-\MIR  I'ositions  xv.  (18871  6*  To  digest  Ihe  good 
nurrilure,  and  to  auoide  the  offal|  1641  l!i  M  l-arm.  Bkt. 
(Surtees)  67  Every  hives  offell  will  serve  to  sweeten  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  to  make  sufficient  and  good  meade  of 
the  same.  1663  <  .1  Kun:n  Counsel  (1664)  49  To  manage  the 
uffal  of  the  Timber.  1736  BAILEY  Itonseh.  Diet.  514  They.. 
distil  their  rum  from  the  offal  of  sugar.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
W.  A',  i.  xi.  (1869)  I.  235  The  offals  of  the  torn  and  stables 
will  maintain  a  certain  number  of  poultry.  1876  SCHULTZ 
I. father  Manuf.  284  The  term  offal  applies  to  all  the  pans 
outside  the  bends.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Offals,  refuse 
of  any  kind,  but  more  particularly  refuse  corn.  1884  II'. 
Wore.  Gloss.,  Offal,  waste  wood. 

t  b.  In  collective  sing,  and  pi. :  Fragments  that 
fall  off  in  breaking  or  using  anything;  crumbs; 
leavings ;  relics,  remnants.  Obs. 

1563-87  FOXB  A.  4-  M.  (1684)  II.  328  There  were  left 
twelve  baskets,  twelve  maunds  full  of  brokelets  and  offalls  at 
that  meal.  158*  STANYHURST  .-Eneis  n.  (Arb.)  64  If  Gods 
eternal  thee  last  disseuered  offal  Of  Troy  determyn  too 
burne.  16*1  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  i.  in.  iti.  (1651)  4-10 
offals.  1659  U.  P*'i 
s,  Yards,  Masts,  and 
riners  got  safe  to  the 
Shore.  1786  A.  MACLKAN  Christ's  Commiss.  iii.  (1846)  156 
To  partake  of  the  crumbs  and  offals  in  common  with  the  dogs. 

2.  a.  The  parts  which  are  cut   off   in  dressing 
the   carcase   of  an   animal    killed   for    food ;    in 
earlier  use  applied  mainly  to  the  entrails ;  now,  as 
a  trade  term,  including  the  head  and  tail,  as  well 
ns    the   kidneys,   heart,    tongue,  liver,   and  other 
parts,     f  Formerly  also  in  //. 

TI42O  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  29  Take  tho  offal  and  tho 
lyver  of  tho  swan. In  gode  brothe  thou  selhe  horn  than. 
1464  Mann,  q  House/I.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  543  Recey ved . . for 
the  fcle  and  the  offaile  of  a  boloke,  iiij.rf.  1455  W.  WATRE- 
MAN  h'ardle  /"'actons  IL  vii.  156  Some.,  when  thei  haue 
slaine  the  beaste  (in  sacrifice),  vse  to  laye  parte  of  the  offalle 
in  the  fire.  1595  Ena.  Trife-wi/i  (1881)  149  The  Butchers 
offals  were  thy  sweetest  ware,  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  (J.),  He 
let  out  the  offals  of  bis  meat  to  interest,  and  kept  a  register 
of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket-book.  1868  Daily  News  19 
June,  What  is  technically  termed  the  'offal '  of  slaughtered 
animals  .,  forms  a  most  important  feature  of  the  metro* 
politan  dead-meat  trade.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Offal, 
the  cuttings  of  pork  when  a  pig  is  killed. 

b.  Contemptuously :  The  parts  of  a  slaughtered 
or  dead  animal  unfit  for  food ;  putrid  flesh ;  carrion  ; 
also,  opprobriously,  the  bodies  or  limbs  of  the  slain. 
1581  DERRICKE  Image  Irel.  u.  Fj,  Though  durtie  tripes 
and  offalls  like  please  vnderknaues  enoufe.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  MI.  v.  5  Haue  I  liu'd  to  be  carried  in  a  Basket 
like  a  barrow  of  butchers  Offall  ?  and  to  be  throwne  in  the 
Thames  ?  160*  —  Ham.  n.  ii.  608,  I  should  haue  fatted  all 
the  Region  Kites  With  this  Slaues  Offall.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  X.  633  Till  cramm'd  and  gorg'd,  nigh  burst  With  suckt 
and  glutted  offal.  1735  SOMEKVILLE  Chase  in.  223  Dripping 
Offals,  and  the  mangled  Limbs  Of  Men  and  Beasts.  1818 
SCOTT  F.  Af.  Perth  xv,  Where  is  the  hand.. Is  it  nailed  on 
the  public  pillory,  or  flung  as  offal  to  the  houseless  dogs? 
1838  PRESCOTT  Fcrd.  ff  Is.  (1846)  I.  iv.  212  Supporting  life 
by  feeding  on  the  most  loathsome  offal,  on  cats,  dogs,  etc. 
1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribitt.  iv.  (1872)  61  A  flock  of  ravenous 
beaks  were  tearing  at  the  offal. 

3.  In  the  fish  trade :  Low-priced  and  inferior  fish 
as  opposed  to  those  called  prime;   esp.  small  fish 
of  various  kinds  caught  in  the  nets  along  with  the 
larger  or  more  valuable  kinds. 

1859  S.ALA  TW-  round  Clock  (1861)  17  '  Offal '  means  odd 
lots  of  different  kinds  of  fish,  mostly  small  and  broken^but 
always  fresh  and  wholesome.  1887  E.  J.  MATHER  Norard 
of  Dogger  ii.  (1889)  19  Prime  and  offal  were  rigorously  kept 
apart.  The  prime  fish  are  soles,  turbot,  halibut  and  brill. 
Plaice,  haddock,  cod,  ling,  etc.  come  under  the  technical 
name  of  offal. 

4.  Refuse  in  general;   rubbish,  garbage.    Now 
chiefly  sing. 

1598  BARKET  Theor.  Warns  v.  iv.  137  Great  pits  to  bury 
and  to  cast  therein,  the  garbedge,  filthinese,  and  offalls  of 
the  campe.  1798  Anti-Jacobin  No.  9  (1799)  280  Express 
orders  were  given  to  afford  them  no  other  subsistence  than 
the  offals  that  might  be  collected  in  the  streets.  1877  S. 
Cox  Salv.  Mundi  iv.  (1818)  69  It  became  the  common 
cesspool  of  the  city  into  which  all  the  offal  was  cast. 

5.  fig.  Refuse,  offscourings,  dregs,  scum.  Chiefly 
in  collect,  sing. 

1581  MULCASTER  /VjiV/Vrtixxxvii.  (1887)  159  That  barbarous 
offall  of  all  kinde  of  people.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iii.  8 
The  Miser  threw  him  selfe,  as  an  Offall,  Slreight  at  his  foot 
in  base  humilitee.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  109  What  trash 
is  Rome?  What  Rubbish,  and  what  Offall  t  1718  MORGAN 
Algiers  I.  Pref.  t  Those  Varlets,  generally.. the  very  Offal 
of  the  Ottomans.  i8»8  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hallam  (1851)  I.  86 
Wretches . .  whom  every  body  now  believes  to  have  been  . . 
the  offal  of  gaols  and  brothels. 

6.  attrib.  or  as  adj.    a.  lit.  (See  preceding  senses.) 
1596  Stanford  Churckn:  Ace.  in  Antiquary  (1888)  May 

211  Chippcs  and  offall  woodd  of  the  tree  felled.  1599 
MARSTON  Sea.  I'illanie  in.  xi.  227  Fed  with  offall  scraps, 
that  sometimes  fall  From  liberal!  wits.  1645  QUARLES  Sol. 
Recant,  xi.  76  Fair  Crops  from  offall  Corn  are  rarely  found. 
1717  tr.  J"'n'zier's  Vcy.  238  Offal  Meat,  which  consists  in 
Heads,  Tongues,  Entrails,  Feet, .  -which  they  eat  on  Fish. 
Days.  1764  Museum  Rusticum  III.  xii.  40,  I  supposed  .. 
that  they  would  go  to  the  tailing,  or  off-fall  corn.  1778 
[W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  17  Nov.  1776,  Any  offal- 
stick  . .  eighteen  inches  long  answers  the  purpose.  1825 
ESTHER  H  EWLETT  Cottage  Com/,  vi.  49  Any  offal  milk.  1880 
Times  2  Dec.  8/2  For  sale  by  auction,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Dockyard,.,  offal  wood.,  about  30  tons.  1886  C/tcsli.  Glois., 
Offal  corn,  offal  wheat,  the  lighter  grains  winnowed  from 


OFF-CAST. 

the  marketable  sample*,  and  usc.1  for  feeding  fowlv      itoi 

I.  J.LALOK  in  (>«/.   Ttmf.  f,  I'nhio.  a53/a  Par, 
harness,  band  and  offal  leather. 

b.  Jig.  Outcast;  worthless;  vile.     Now  esp.  dial. 

tl6os  KOKLLY  KirtH  M.rt.  ill.  vi,  The  offal  fujitivt. 
of  barren  Germany.  1839  Times  5  Feb.,  The  Uul  four 
years  being  the  period  of  the  M —  or  oflal  ministry  in  ihi» 
island.  iSfio  GEO.  ELIOT  Milt  em  //.  i.  iv.  He'*  an  offal 
creatur  as  iver  come  about  the  primUes.  1877  lloldtrness 
Gloss..  Offal,  worthless  ;  vile. 

7.  Comb.,  as  offal-eater. 

1889  J.  JACOBS  /Ksof's  Falilti  I.  66  The  refuse-eater  and 
the  offal-cater  Belauding  each  other. 

Hence  O'flUlst  (noiicc-U'd.^ ,  a  gatherer  of  offal. 

i8a>  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  230  Athciueus.  that  ofialUt  and 
great  gatherer  ofall  town  and  country  talk. 

tOf-fa-ll,».  Obs.  [OE.offeaUan,{.Or-  +fio.Uan 
to  FALL.]  trans.  To  fall  upon  ;  to  kill,  destroy. 

a  looo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  962  (Parker  MS.)  Sigfero  cyning 
hine  offeoll.  c  looo  /ELmic  t/om.  II.  510  ipit  ircuw) .. 
fornean  offeoll  da  oe  hit  cr  forcurfon.  c  UTS  LAY.  28043 
Waweyn  was  of-fallc.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (RolU)  Vlf. 
535  (MS.  Harl.  1900)  That  hir  sone  uas  ded  and  al  hir  meyne 
alayde  and  afallc  [MS.  Colt.  Tib.  D.  vii  offalle). 

Off  and  on,  adv.  phr.  (adj.,  st.)  (See  also  Ox 
AND  OFF.)  [OFF  adv.  4,  I  c,  n.] 

1.  With  interruption  and  resumption  of  action ; 
intermittently,  at  intervals,  now  and  again. 

'  Of  an  on  ',  Torr.  Portugal  54  3,  is  app.  a  corrupt  reading. 

1535  COVEHDALE  i  Chron.  XXVML  i  Officers  waytinge  vpon 
tliekynge.  to  go  of  &  on  after  their  course.  1681  NEVILX 
Plato  Rediv.  107  A  bloody  War  ensued,  for  almost  forty 
years,  off  and  on.  1779  GREENE  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer. 
Rev.  (1853)  II.  272  They  had  been  hammering  upon  the 
business  for  almost  two  months,  off  and  on.  1860  MRS. 
CAMLYLE  Litt.  111.  41,  I. .slept  off  and  on. .all  the  way  to 
Crewe. 

2.  Naut.    On  alternate  tacks,  away  from  and 
towards  the  shore. 

a  1608  SIR  F.  VERE  Cowm.  29,  I  plied  onely  to  windward, 
lying  off  and  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  to  the  sea.  1666 
Loud.  Gas.  No.  n  3/3  Their  Conveyer  in  his  return,  standing 
off  and  on  for  high  water.  17*3  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
192  Some . .  privateers  lay  off  and  on  in  the  soundings.  1851 
TH.  Ross  Humboldfs  Trav.  \.  iii.  146  The  Captain  pre- 
ferred standing  off  and  on  till  daybreak.  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  (ed.  3)  66  She's  been  beating  off  and  on  a*  day  with 
her  tops'ls  reefed. 
b.  Used  prepositionally. 

1708  Lottd.  Gaz.  No.  4420/6  We  lay  off  and  on  Buccaness 
all  Day  Yesterday.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) 
s.  v.  Off,  When  a  ship  is  beating  to  windward,  so  that  by 
one  board  she  approaches  towards  the  shore,  and  by  the 
other  sails  out  to  sea-ward,  she  is  said  to  stand  off  and 
on  shore,  alternately. 

3.  In  vacillation  between  connexion    and    the 
reverse  ;  with  a  see-saw  policy. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTACU  Acts  A-  Man.  (1642)  467  In  this  son 
stood  the  Samaritans  wavering  off  and  on  with  the  Jcwes 
a  long  time. 

4.  lit.  To  play  off  and  on  with,  to  take  off  and 
put  on  alternately. 

1845  Tint's  Maf.  XII.  4  Sarah,  .in  deep  confusion,  played 
off  and  on  with  one  of  the  richly  jewelled  rings  she  wore. 

B.  predicaliveljr  or  as  adj.    Sometimes  off  and 
sometimes  on  ;   intermittent,  taking  place  at  inter- 
vals ;    vacillating,   inconstant ;    dial,   (of  a  sick 
person'  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  OH  Dent.  xv.  88  Their  hoping  b  but 
off  and  on  at  al-aduenture.  1640  SANDERSON  Sertii.  (1681) 

II.  144  We  are  wavering  and  loose,  off  and  on,  and  no  hold 
to  be  taken  of  us.     1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  305/2  The 
Proverb,  Off  and  on,  like  a  Cock  Sparrow.     1805  WORDSW. 
Prelude  iv.  187  The  faithful  dog,  The  off  and  on  companion 
of  my  walk.     1866  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  316  After  about 
two  hours  of  off-and-on  sleep,  1  awoke. 

C.  as  sl>.  (by  ellipsis  of  a  vbl.  sb.)     Intermittent 
or  inconstant  action,  see-sawing,  vacillation. 

1875  W.  CORY  Lett.  H  Jmls.  (1897)  386  After  many  veare 
of  off  and  on,  he  has  taken  to  catling  n:e  his  '  dear  old  friend '. 

Off-bear  (^fbe»j),  v.  [f.  OFF  adv.  +•  BEAE  v.] 
trans.  To  bear  or  carry  off;  spec,  in  Brick-making, 
etc.  (see  quots.).  Hence  O'ff-bea  rer. 

1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Bricks  *  Tiles  18  Others  still  are  off- 
bearing  [ed.  1889  bearing  off]  the  bricks.  Ibid.  (1880)  130 
The  off-bearer  rakes  the  dried  sand  into  a  pile,  and  sieves 
it  into  a  half-barrel,  called  '  the  tub  '.  Ibid.  132  A  moulding 
gang  consists  of  one  laborer  called  the  '  moulder  ',  and  one 
able-bodied  man  called  the  '  wheeler ',  and  one  boy  called 
the  '  off-bearer  '.  1894  Columbia  (O.)  Disf.  8  Mar.,  An  off- 
bearer  at  — 's  saw  mfll.  .was  horribly  mangled  to-day. 

Off-branch,  Off-break  :  see  OFF-  4,  3. 

t  O-ff-ca-p,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  the  expression 
Off 'caps !}  intr.  To  take  off  or  doff  the  cap,  in 
reverence  or  respect  to  (a  person).  So  t  Off-cap 
sb..  doffing  of  the  cap. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  L  10  Three  Greau>nes  of  the  C 
(In  personal!  suite  to  make  me  his  Lieutenant  i  Off-rapt 
to  him.     t«o6  tr.  Rollock't  Comin.  3  Thess.  iToU"™  >  Th«y 
are  enemies,  ..all  their  doings,  becking,  and  off-cap,  and 
good  da  yes .  .are  fained. 

Off-cast,  offcast  (^-ikust),///.a.  and  si 
6  ofeaat.     [f.  OFF  adv.  +  cast,  pa.  pple.  of  CAST  r.J 
A.  ppl.  a.  Cast  off,  rejected.   (M.  anAJlf.) 

1571   GOLDING  CaA-iit  on  Pt.  xlviL   10  The  ofcast 
whom  their  own  misbcleif  haih  banished  from  the  Cl 
1637  Xonfl  Costume  (Percy  Soc.1  141  §om«  torwwd  OW 
cast7 vaine ? allire.     ^4  N.  FAIRFAX  M**£K% 
The  slighted  and  offiast  words  in  the  mouth*  of  H 
crafls-men.    i8««  T.  KKSKINE  Merual Lvui.  ft,.: 
Mercy  towards  this  off-cast  race.  ^ 


OFFCASTING. 

B.  sb.  A  thing  or  person  that  is  cast  off  or 
rejected  (lit.  orfg.').  Cf.  outcast. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Moriiay  xxxii.  515  How  would  those 
greate  men  haue  j'eelded  to  such  an  offcast  ?  1594  J.  DAVIS 
Seamaus  Secrets  Ded.  Wks.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  236  The  worde  of 
God  published  to  the  blessed  recouery  of  the  forraine  of- 
castes.  1852  SAVAGE  R.  Medlicott  in.  vi.  (1864)  310  The  off- 
casts of  all  the  professions  —  doctors  without  patients,  lawyers 
without  briefs.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  F*x£.  iv.  (1856)  30  This 
wood  .  .  is  the  offcast  of  the  great  Siberian  and  American 
rivers.  Ibid,  xlviii.  450  Their  offcasts,  the  bergs. 

So  O'ffca:sting  vbl.  sb.,  a.  the  action  of  casting 
off,  rejection  ;  b.  concr.  that  which  is  cast  off. 

1589  R.  BRUCE  Serin.  (1843)  120  Sic  a  loath,  disdain  and 
offcasting  of  this  heayenlie  food.  1893  Graphic  15  Apr. 
415/1  Shabby  tweed  suits,  the  offcastings  of  generations  of.  . 
tourists. 

Off-chance,  Off-chop  :  see  OFF  a.  3  b,  OFF-  i  . 

O'ff  CO-lour,  O'ff-COlOUr,  phr.  and  a.  [OFF 
prep.  5  b.] 

1.  Phrase.  Not  of  natural  or  proper  colour,  paler 
or  darker  than  usual  ;  hence,  not  up  to  the  mark, 
defective,  deficient,  out  of  order. 

1879  Scribncr's  Mag.  XIX.  680/2  He  looked  rather  'off 
color  '.  1885  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  Tinted  Venus  v.  60,  I  know  I'm 
a  wee  bit  off  colour.  1893  STEVENSON  Bench  of  Falesa  120 
He  had  mighty  little  English,  and  my  native  was  still  off 
colour.  1899  Strand  Mag.  Mar.  313/1  Even  the  flule  was 
off-colour. 

2.  adj.  (p-ff-co--lour).  Not  of  the  right  colour  or 
shade,  and  so  of  inferior  value:  of  diamonds,  etc. 

1878  Scriitiet's  Mag.  XVI.  663/2  Diamonds  .  .  are  re- 
ferred  to  as  white,  Cape  white,  bye  water,  off  color  and 
yellow.  Ibid.  667/1  Definite  varieties,  such  as  '  Cape 
white  ',  '  bye  water  ',  '  off-color  ',  and  '  yellow  '.  1894  Daily 
News  7  July  6/3  Purchasing  'off-colour  diamonds'  and 
substituting  them  for  others  of  the  first  quality. 

So  O'ff-co:lonred  a. 

1896  Cape  Times  in  Daily  News  2  June  8/5  Coloured  and 
off-coloured  professional  gaol-birds  in  their  convict  suits. 
1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIX.  487/1  The  off-colored  puppy 
may  or  may  not  be  the  best  one  of  the  litter. 

Offcome  (^fk»m).  Also  6  ofoome.  [f.  OF? 
adv.  +  COME  ».] 

•)•  1.   Arith.  The  product  of  multiplication.   Ots, 

1542  RECORDS  G?*.  Artes(i$j5)  127  The  ofcome  or  product. 
1570  BILLINGSLEV  Euclid  xr.  xxxiv.  349  The  roote  Cubik  of 
that  ofcome  or  product,  shall  be  the  second  number  sought. 
1674  ]f.rxe.  Arith.  (1696)21  Which  is  called  the  Multifile  .  . 
and.  .sometime  the  Offcome. 

1  2.  A  conclusion,  finish  of  an  argument  :  cf. 
COME-OFF  2.  Obs. 

1653  R.  BAILLIE  Dissuas.  Vind.  (1655)  28  To  have  set 
down..  some  solution  of  these  knots,  and  not  to  have  left 
them  with  a  ineer  general  offcome.  Ibid.  67  But  your  true 
offcome  is,  that  these  elect  infants  are  not  knowne  to  men. 

3.  The  way  in  which  one  'comes  off'  or  succeeds 
in  an  affair  ;  (good  or  ill)  success.  Sc. 

1691  Z.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  xi.  (1881)327  Lest  I  have 
a  foolish  offcome,  and  receive  disgrace.  1901  Blactnv.  Mag. 
Aug.  197/2  There  were  others  .  .  who  chuckled  at  Rab's 
successful  offcome. 

4.  A  way  of  'getting  off'  (cf.  COME  v.  61  g)  ; 
an  excuse.  Sc. 

41700  SHIELDS  Faithful  Content!.  (1780)  179  (Jam.)  For 
giving  us  the  fairer  off-come  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
1717  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  270  The  offcome  of  the 
Presbytery  was,  that  he  wavered  so  in  his  answers,  that 
they  behoved  to  set  them  down  in  write.  1841  TRENCH 
Parables  xxi.  (1877)  364  The  excuses  or  '  offcomes  ',  as  they 
would  be  called  in  one  of  our  northern  dialects. 


Off-corn  (p-fk^in).  [OFF  adv.  i.]  The  corn 
which  is  thrown  out  or  separated  in  winnowing, 
either  as  being  light,  or  not  separated  from  the 
chaff;  waste  or  'offal  '  corn. 

1573  TUSSEB  Httsb.  (1878)  176  Such  ofcorne  as  commeth 
giue  wife  to  hir  fee.  171641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ff  Men. 
(1642)  6  Mixed  here  with  chaffe,  off-corne,  tares.  1856 
Farmers  Mag.  Nov.  384  The  expense  of  carting,  which 
would  be  paid  by  the  off-corn. 

Offcut  (Hkot).    [f.  OFF  adv.  3  +  CUT  v.'] 

1.  Something  that  is  cut  off,  e.g.  one  of  the  pieces 
cut  off  in  shaping  a  block  of  stone,  etc.     In  Print- 
ing, a  piece  cut  off  from  a  sheet  to  reduce  it  to  the 
proper  size  ;   also,  a  part  cut  off  the  main  sheet 
and  folded  separately,  as  in  a  sheet  of  duodecimo. 

1663-4  in  Swayne  Ckurch^w.  Ace,  St.  Thomas',  Saruw 
(Wilts  Rec.  Soc.)  337  C.  Horton  work  ab1  the  leads 
i6s.  with  i81b.  of  old  offcuts.  1865-7  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet. 
Set.  etc.,  Offcut.  .  .  is  that  part  of  a  printed  sheet  which  is 
cut  ofF,  and  which,  when  folded,  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
the  other  part.  1883  Stonemason  Jan.  3  The  off-cuts  and 
rubble  are  closely  packed  in  the  disused  workings. 

2.  The  act  of  cutting  off.  rare~l. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  fiulk  tr  Selv.  25  If  my  soul  does  not  thus 
feally  stick  out  of  my  body,  then  it  withdrew  at  the  off-cut. 

Off-cutting:  see  OFF-  3. 

Off-drive  O'fdrsi^v),  z».  Cricket,  [f.  Off  adv. 
+  DRIVE  ».]  trans.  To  drive  to  the  off  (OFF  D.  3). 

1884  I.  BLIGH  in  IMlywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  5  His  cutting 
and  off-driving  being  alike  masterly.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
22  Sept.  9/1  Then  he  off-drove  his  next  ball  to  the  ropes. 
1897  It'esttft.  Caz.  18  May  9/1  At  335  Ranjitsinjhi  off-drove 
the  new  bowler  for  4. 

t  Offe,  sb.  Oh.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  offa  bite,  bit, 
morsel.]  A  small  piece,  morsel,  crumb.  Hence 
tOffe  v.  tram,  to  break  into  bits,  to  crumble. 

c  1410  Pallad.  m  Hiisb.  I.  688  Half  a  stryke  Of  barly 
mele,  enoyled  offed  lyte,  In  dayes  thries  x,  let  make  hem 
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slyke  And  faat  ynough,  so  that  theyr  appetite  Be  seruyd 
wel,  and  that  non  offis  [v.r.  offes]  white  Englame  vppon 
the  rootes  of  theyr  tonge. 

t  OSe,adv.  and//-«/>.  Obs.  Also  3  oue.  [An  early 
ME.deriv.  form  from  OF,  on  theanalogyoflNNE,«fc, 
OUTE,  UPPE  :  used  ad\S.  and  at  end  of  a  clause.] 

A.  adv.  —  OFF. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  29  5if  bin  hefet  were  offe.  c  izoo 
ORMIN  14032  To  wasshenn  offe  bej^re  lie.  a  IMS  Ancr.  R. 
150  Hwonne  beos  rinde  is  offe.  .hwite&  hit  wiSuten. 

B.  prep.    •=  OF  (following   relative  pron. :    cf. 


.       .. 

1200  Trin.  Cell.  Ham.  03  pat  holie  gestninge  be  he  offe 
specS.  c  1200  OKMIN  462  piss  gode  prest,  patt  we  nu  mselenn 
offe.  Ibid.  4097  Amang  jiatt  Judewisshe  folk  putt  Crist  wass 
borenn  offe.  1:1275  LAY.  451  pat  we  beob  oue  [^1205  ofj 
icomen. 

Offe,  obs.  form  of  WOOF. 

tOf-fear,  offea-r,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  2-3 ,  of-  ! 
feareu,  2-4  offeren,  3  of-fseren,  oferen.  Chiefly 
m/a.///«.of-feared,of-fered,  (of-ferd).  [Late 
OK.  f.  OF-  +  OE.  fxran  to  terrify:  see  FEAR  v. 
OE.  had  in  the  same  sense  a/ieran :  see  AFEAB  v.] 
trans.  To  frighten,  terrify ;  in  pa.  fple.  frightened, 
afraid. 

1131  O.  E.  Ckron.,  Ealle  Se  hit  sagon  wzron  swa 
offeared  swa  hi  naefre  aer  ne  wseron.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  157 
per  we  mu3en  bon  e|>e  offerd  and  herde  us  adreden.  c  1205 
LAY.  15491  Swa  wes  al  ba  uerde  Ladliche  of-fasred.  Ibid. 
23424  pa  wes  J>e  king  Frolic  Laoliche  of-fered  [c  1275  afered). 
ti  1225  Leg.  Katli.  669  Ha  wes  sunidel  offruht  and  offearet. 
a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  976  Hi  mrjte  oferen  here  brost. 
c  1315  SHOREHAM  129  Most  here  no  fend  offere. 

Offen,  obs.  form  of  OFFING. 

Offence,  offense  (<ffe-ns),  si.     Forms:  5-6 

offens,  (Sc.  6  oflfenns),  4-  offence,  offense,  (5 
afenoe).     [Two  forms  :  ME.  offens,  a.  OK.  offens 
injury,  wrong,  annoyance,  misdeed,  ad.L.  offensu-s   \ 
offence,  annoyance,  f.  offens-,  ppl.  stem  of  offendlre   ; 
(see  OFFEND);  and  ME. offense, offence,*.  F.  offense   ' 
(1295  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.L.  offensa  a  striking 
against,  hurt,  injury,  wrong,  disfavour,  displeasure, 
f.  offens-us,  pa.  pple.  of  offendere,  analogous  to 
sbs.  in  -if/a,  -ode,  -4e ;  cf.  the  two  forms  of  defence. 
The  spelling  offence  would  regularly  represent  the 
former  of  these :    cf.   hence,  pence ;   it  has  been 
extended  to   both.     In  U.S.   the   spelling   offense 
is  now  usual.] 

fl.  In  Biblical  use:  Striking  the  foot  against; 
stumbling,  lit.  and/if.  Obs.  rare. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xix.  14  Ne  before  the  blynde  thow 
shalt  putte  thing  of  offence.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SleiUane's 
Comm.  31  The  Scripture  calletn  Christ  himselfe  the  stone 
of  offence.  j6lt  BIBLE  Isa.  viii.  14. 

2.  A  stumbling-block  ;    a  cause  of  spiritual  or 
moral  stumbling ;   an  occasion  of  unbelief,  doubt, 
or  apostacy. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  35  pei  are  mad  in  }>e  house  of  Israel  in 
to  offens  of  wickednesse.  1526  TINDALE  Gal.  v.  n  Then 
had  the  offence  which  the  cross  geveth  ceased.  1610 
CARLETON  Jurisd.  288  That  monstrous  and  horrible  offence, 
which  is  giuen  by  many,  concluding  from  texts  grossely 
vnderstood.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  IF.  iii,  To  me  there  seems 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  these  precepts  but  what  arises  from 
their  being  offences,  i.  e.  from  their  being  liable  to  be  per- 
verted . .  to  mislead  the  weak  and  enthusiastic.  1865  LIGHT- 
FOOT  Galatians  (1874)  220/1  The  offence  of  the  Cross  shall 
be  my  proudest  boast. 

3.  The  action  of  attacking  or  assailing ;  attack, 
assault.     Arms  of  offence,  offensive  weapons. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  13911  In  offens  of  the  freike.  .Hedrof 
at  hym  with  be  dart.    £1440  Fromp.  Pa.ru.  7/1  Afence,  or 
offence,  offensa.     c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  602  Richt  so  did 
the  ferd..5aipe..to  faynd  his  offens.     1598  BARRET  Theor. 
Warm  131  Against  batteries,  assaults,  and  other  offences 
of  the  enemy,   a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Ord.  in  Whs.  Creator 
in  Beauties  Barrow  (1846)  257  The  woods.. yield.. shelter 
from  offences  of  weather  and  sun.     1692  BENTLEY  Boyle    \ 
Lett.  v.  (1735)176  Without  Arms  of  Offense,  without  Houses    | 
or  Fortifications.     1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Fr.  Wines  %  Pol.    \ 
iv.   56  Here  are  no  weapons  of  offence.     1879  LUBBOCK 
Addr.  Pol.  ff  Educ.  vii.  145  If  it  would  weaken  our  power 
of  offence,  it  would  . .  increase  our  strength  for  defence. 
fb.  Obstruction,  opposition.  Obs. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  83  The  Sunne.. without 
any  offence  or  hinderance  of  the  night,  giveth  his  influence. 

t  4.  Hurt,  harm,  injury,  damage.   Obs. 

.-1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  171  (199)  Litel  witen  folk 
what  is  to  ?erne  pat  they  ne  fynde  in  hire  desire  offence. 
c  1386  —  Somfn.  T.  350  The  reuers  shaltou  se.  .That  wyn 
ne  dooth  to  folk  no  swich  offence.  1411  Kails  o/Parll.  111. 
650/2,  L.dyd  assemble  thise  persones .. nought  for  to  doo 
harme  ne  offence  to  yowe,  My  Lord  the  Roos.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxiv.  27  Thir  folkis..Hes  teichit  ws  quhat 
skaithis  and  offence  That  women  dois  with  cullourit  elo- 
cjuence.  1582  HESTER  Seer.  Pkiorav.  II.  xxxii.  noWoundes 
in  the  head  where  there  is  offence  of  the  braine,  are  mortall. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  201  Tis  better  that  the  Enemie 
seeke  vs,  So  shall  he  waste  his  meanes ..  Doing  himselfe  ; 
offence.  1655  SIR  T.  BROWNE  in  Hartlib  Refit  Contmiv.  I 
Bees  5  Which  bare  place . .  should  be  covered  with  a  very 
thin  hoop  of  iron . .  for  there . .  it  may  receive  offence,  a  1705 
RAY  Creation  (1714)  139  Without  offence  to  his  eyes. 

t  b.  Feeling  of  being  hurt,  painful  or  unpleasant 
sensation,  pain.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5677  Many  a  burthen . .  The  whiche  doth 
him  lasse  offense,  For  he  suffrith  in  pacience.  r  1566  J. 
ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Theat.  World^  D  viij  b,  Not  without 
great  violent  dolors  and  offence  of  his  tender  and  delicate 


OFFENCE. 

bodie.  i6a6  BACON  Sylvn  §  694  As  the  pains  of  the  touch 
are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses ;  so  likewise  are 
the  pleasures.  1674  PLAYKORD  Skill Mus.  ill.  38  In  few  parts 
they  leave  an  offence  in  the  ear. 

5.  The  act  or  fact  of  offending,  wounding  the 
feelings  of,  or  displeasing  another;  usually  viewed 
as  it  affects  the  person  offended  ;  hence,  b.  Of- 
fended or  wounded  feeling  ;  displeasure,  annoy- 
ance, or  resentment  caused  (voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily) to  a  person,  c.  Phrases :  To  give  offence 
to,  to  offencf,  displease ;  to  take  offence^  to  be 
offended,  to  feel  resentment,  to  take  umbrage ; 
without  offence,  without  giving,  or  taking  offence. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  1040  Hym  ne  moeued 
outher  conscience  Or  Ire  or  talent  or  som  kyunes  affray 
Enuye  or  pride  or  passion  or  offence,  c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly 
of  Gods  653  Scysme,  Rancour,  Debate,  and  Offense.  1604 
SHAKS.  Otk.  ii.  iii.  52  As  full  of  Quarrell,  and  offence  As  my 
yong  Mistris  doggc.  1606  —  Ant,  <$•  Cl.  iv.  xv.  45  Let  me 
rayle  so  hye,  That  the  false  Huswife  Fortune,  breake  her 
Wheele,  Prouok'd  by  my  offence.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Manchester  Strike  iii.  25  There  was  no  offence  in  such  a 
comparison. 

b.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iv.  57  (Camb.  MS.)  For 
no  peril  pat  myhte  befallen  the  by  offense  of  the  kyng 
Theodoryke.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^s  Comm.  99  b,  \Vhiche 
through  their  impudent  marchandise,  gave  occasion  of 
offence.  1580  J.  STUBBS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  42  To 
have  incurred  hir  Majesties  greate  offence  and  judicin.ll 
sentence  of  transgressing  the  Lawe.  1666  PF.PYS  Diary 
7  Oct.,  *.  .did  only  answer,  that  I  was  sorry  for  his  High* 
ness*  offence.  1692  KENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  7  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  ancients,  that  Epicurus  introduced 
adeity  into  his  philosophy.. purely  that  he  might  not  incurr 
the  offence  of  the  magistrate.  1771  WESLEY  IVks.  (1872)  VI. 
82  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  case  6f  offence  j 
I  mean,  anger  at  any  of  our  brethren. 

C.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  1. 1  ii  The  kinges  brother  in  presence 
Was  thilke  time,  and  gret  offence  He  tok  therof.  1553 
EDEN  Treat,  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  9  Other  pooie  byrdes  may 
not  without  offence  seke  theyr  praye.  i(fa6  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy 
Cl.  ii.  v.  99  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend  you. 
1663  GEHBIEK  Counsel  108  Let  them  have  somewhat  that 
is  called  meum  without  offence.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No. 
267  F  8  Pleading  the  most  delicate  Reader,  without  giving 
Offence  to  the  most  scrupulous.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  112 
Many  a  bard,  without  offence,  Has  hnk'd  our  names  togethe 


offence  is  usually  taken  where  offence  is  meant. 

•f  d.  The  condition  of  being  regarded  with  dis- 
pleasure ;  disfavour,  disgrace.   Obs. 


my  Niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport. 

•f  6.  a.  The  fact  of  being  annoying,  unpleasant, 
or  repulsive  ;  offensiveness.  b.  Something  that 
causes  annoyance  or  disgust ;  an  offensive  object, 
quality,  feature,  or  state  of  things ;  a  nuisance.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  48  This  litel  schort 
dyte.Jat  it  be  noon  offence  To  you^ womanly  mercifulle 
pyte.  1596  HASINGJON  Metattt.  Ajax  (1814)  51  They  quickly 
found  not  only  offence  but  infection  to  grow  out  of  great 
concours  of  people.  1601  SHAKS.  Aifs  It  'ell  11.  iii.  270  Mee- 
think'st  thou  art  a  generall  offence,  and  euery  man  shold 
beate  thee.  1660  F.  BKOOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  263  There 
was  not  the  least  offence  of  bruitishnesse  to  be  observed  in 
the.. Ape. 

7.  A  breach  of  law,  duty,  propriety,  or  etiquette; 
a  transgression ,  sin,  wrong,  misdemeanour,  or 
misdeed ;  a  fault.  Phr.  To  commit  (f  do,  make} 
an  offence.  Const,  against. 

1381  WYCLIF  Phil.  i.  10  That  ^e  be  clene  and  withoute 
offence  in  the  day  of  Crist.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xxxviii, 
Quhat  haue  I  gilt  to  him  or  doon  offense,  That  I  am  thrall  ? 
"433  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  479/1  Any  affray  in  offence  of  the 
Kynges  pees,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vin.  1225  Wallace  to 
sic  did  neuir  gretowtrage,  Bot  gyff  till  him  thai  maid  a  gret 
offens.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Pr.+  Litany,  Remember  not 
lorde,  our  offences,  nor  the  offences  of  our  forefathers.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas,  for  M.  in.  ii.  15  What  offence  hath  this  man 
made  you,  Sir?  1604—  Twel.  N.  m.  iv.  345  If  this  yong 
Gentleman  Haue  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me.  1651 
HOBBKS  Leviath.  n.  xxvii.  156  Only  Children,  and  Mad- 
men are  Excused  from  offences  against  the  Law  Natural!. 
1771  JUWMS  Lett.  Ixiv.  327  The  penalties  imposed,  .bear  no 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  1841  LANE  Arab. 
JVts.  I.  95  We  have  not  seen  him  commit  any  offence 
against  thee.  1845  JEBB  Gen.  Law  in  Encycl,  Metrop.  II. 
711/1  Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  exclusively  devoted 
to  offences  against  the  rights  of  others.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  ix.  155  A  host  of  inaccuracies,  offenses  against  the 
correctness  of  speech. 

b.  spec,  iu  Law.  see  quot.  1848. 

1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl.  xix.  §  i  An  offence  is  an  act 
prohibited,  or,  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  an  act  of 
which  the  contrary  is  commanded  by  the  law.  1797  TOMLINS 
Law  Diet.,  Offences  are  capital  or  not :  capital,  those  for 
which  the  offender  shall  lose  his  life:  not  capital,  when  an 
offender  may  forfeit  his  lands  and  goods,  le  fined,  or  suffer 
corporal  punishment,  or  both,  1847  Act  10  <$•  ii  Viet.  c.  82 
(Juvenile  Offenders'  Act)  §  i  Every  Person  ..charged  with 
having  committed  . .  any  Offence  which  now  is  or  hereafter 
shall  or  may  be  by  Law  deemed  or  declared  to  be  Simple 
Larceny,  or  punishable  as  Simple  Larceny,  and  whose  Age 
. .  shall  not  . .  exceed  the  Age  of  Fourteen  Years.  Ibid.  §  4 
For  the  more  effectual  Prosecution  of  Offences  punishable 
upon  summary  Conviction  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  1848 
WMARTON  Law  Lex.t  Offence,  crime ;  act  of  wickedness. 
It  is  used  as  a  genus,  comprehending  every  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor ;  or  as  a  species  signifying  a  crime  not  indictable, 
but  punishable  summarily,  or  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  penalty. 
1854  Act  17  $  18  Viet.  c.  86  §  2  Whenever ,.  any  Person 
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under  the  Age  of  Sixteen  Years  shall  be  convicted  of  any 
Offence  punishable  by  Law,  cither  upon  an  Indictment  or 
on  Summary  Conviction  before  a  Police  Magistrate. 

-,8.  A  fault,  a  blemish.   Obs.  rare. 

1567  MAIMI'T  C,r.  j-'t»,-st  lib,  Rust  therefore  is  nothing 
else  but  a  defaulte  and  an  offence  in  the.  .iinpurencssc  of 
;iny  >ub*t:uince. 

i  Offe  nee,  offe'nse,  v.  Obs.  [&.OY.c/enser, 
offcncer  (i.stlic.  in  Uatz.-Darm.),  nd.  L.  o/ensare, 
irc(iuentati've  of  o/entifre.]  =  OKFKND  v. 

1511  llclyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  48  By  thee 
li;ive  we  over  grevously  offenced  God.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
xiv.  n8Aneseru;indthatoffenbithisniaistcr.  1570 BUCHANAN 

\itmonit.  Wks.  (1892)  35  Punissing  sicar  gilty  inoffcnceing. 
1614  SVI.VESTI  K  Belhttlia's  Rescue  vl.  345  Every  Nation, 
wlioin  '1'liine  Arms  offenc't. 

Offe-nceful,  a.  rare~\  [f.  OFFENCK  sb.  -i- 
-iri.]  Full  of  offence,  sinful. 

1603  SIIAKS.  Mcas.fi-r  SI.  n.  iii.  26  Your  most  offence  full 
a.  t  Was  mutually  committed. 

OflVnceless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  AVilh- 
out  offence  ;  unoffending,  inoffensive;  not  causing 
offence  or  disgust;  incapable  of  offence  or  attack. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otli.  n.  iii.  275  Euen  so  as  one  would  beate 
his  offencelcsse  dogge,  to  affright  an  Imperious  Lyon.   1611 
Oi.M'MAS  May  Day  Plays  1873  II.  325  O  most  offenceless 
fault.     1641  MII.TON  ApoL  Smect.  Introd.,  Wks.  (1851)  274, 
I  shall  endeavour  it  may  be  offencelesse  to  other  mens  cares. 


Hence  Offe  ncelessly  adv.,  without  offence. 

01631  DONNE  Est.  Div.  (1651)  135  We  may  (offenceksly 
since  there  is  nothing  but  [God]  himself  so  large  as  the 
world  i  thus  compare  him  to  the  World.  1866  RUSKIM 
Cr.  11'.  Olive  Pref.  29  If  I  might  offencelessly  have  spoken. 

Offencible,  Offeneion,  etc. :  see  OFFENS-. 
t  Offe-ncious,  a.    Obs.  rare~\     [f.  offend-on, 
OFFKNSION  +  -ous.]  «=  OFFENSIVE  5. 

c  1591  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  i.  Biij,  Wherein  hath 
Ramus  been  so  offencioust 


),v.  Also 4-6  offende, (afend(e); 
4  -1  pa- pple.  offend,  5 /a.  /.  and  pa.  pple.  offende. 
[a.  OF.  offend-re  to  strike  against,  attack,  injure, 
wrong,  sin  against,  excite  to  anger,  do  amiss,  etc. 
=  Sp.  ofender,  Pg.  offender,  It.  offendere,  ad.  L. 
pffendlre  to  strike  against,  stumble,  commit  a  fault, 
displease,  vex,  hurt,  injure,  etc.,  f.  ob-  (Os-  I  b)  + 
-fendfrt  (found  only  in  compounds).] 

I.  fl.  intr.  To  strike  with  the  feet  against 
something,  to  stumble.  Obs.  rare. 

1381  WVCLIF  ZccH.  xii.  8  He  that  shal  offende  [Vulg.  fits' 
cffendit,  R  V.  is  feeble  or  that  stumbleth]  of  hem  in  that 
day.  —  Rom.  XL  Ii  Wher  thei  offendiden  so  that  thei 
schulden  falle  doun  ?  c  1450  Cm.  ilyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  230 
If  men  walke  whan  it  is  nyght,  Sonc  they  offende  in  that 
dyrknes. 

2.  To  make  a  false  step  or  stumble  morally ;  to 
commit  a  sin,  crime,  or  fault;  to  fail  in  duty;  to 
do  amiss,  transgress.  Const,  against,  f/o,  f«/;/o. 

1381  WYCLIF  "James  iii.  2  Alle  we  offenden  in  many 
thingis.  If  ony  man  offendith  not  in  word,  this  is  a  parfijt 
man.  e  1440  York  Myst.  xviii.  66  What  ayles  be  kyng  at 
me  ?  For  vn-to  hym  I  neuere  offende.  1400  CA.XTON  Etieydos 
xxi.  76,  I  neuer  dyde  amys,  nor  neuer  offended  ayenst  hym. 
1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Gen.  Conf.,  We  haue  offended 
agaynst  thy  holy  lawes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm. 
45  They  that  offende  herein  to  be  presented  to  the  Magis- 
trates and  punished.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  159  Great  wits 
sometimes  may  gloriously  offend,  And  rise  to  faults  true 
Critics  dare  not  mend.  1854  DOBELL  Balder  iii,  Such  for- 
giveness as  we  bring  to  those  Who  can  offend  no  more. 

1 3.  trans.  To  sin  against ;  to  wrong  (a  person); 
to  violate  or  transgress  (a  law,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1310  Cast.  Lave  1015  But  3ef  thei  hem  amende  Of  that 
that  they  dude  God  afende.  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  21 
Breke  doune  Couatise . .  bat  bou  offende  not  thi  conscience. 
1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  III.  201  Justice  natheles  Was  kept  and 
in  nothing  offended.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  SEsop  I.  xix, 
Thow  hast  so  gretely  offendyd  and  blasphemyd  the  goddes. 
1540  Act  32  Hen.  VI 11,  c.  14  Sundry  persons ..  haue  not 
feared.. to  offende  the  said  lawes.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for 
M.  in.  ii.  16  Marry  Sir,  he  hath  offended  the  Law.  1651 
HOBBES  Lcviath.  ill.  xxxviii.  248  The  person  offended,  is 
Almighty  God. 

t*.  In  Biblical  use:  To  be  a  stumbling-block, 
or  cause  spiritual  or  moral  difficulty,  to  (a  person) ; 
to  shock  ;  to  cause  to  stumble  or  sin.  Obs. 

15*6  TINDALE  Matt,  xviii.  6  Whosoever  offend  one  of 
these  lytell  wons  which  beleve  in  me.  —  Mark  ix.  43  Yf 
thy  handc  offende  the  cut  hym  of.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl. 
Hiit.  (1619)  114  That,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  Elect 
themselves  should  be  offended.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  ix. 
§  7  If  our  very  eyes  or  hands  offend  us  (that  is,  prove  snares 
to  us)  we  must  rather  part  with  them. 

tb.  intr.  To  be  caused  to  stumble,  to  be 
spiritually  or  morally  shocked.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  xiv.  21  It  is  good  for  to  not  ete  fleisch, 
and  for  to  not  drynke  wyn,  nether  in  what  thing  thi  brother 
offendith  (Vulg.  offentiitur,  ikth  c.  vv.  stumbleth,  Rhcims 
is  offended],  or  is  sclaundrid,  or  is  maad  syk.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Cor.  viii.  13  If  meate  make  my  brother  to  offend. 

II.  1 5-  trans.  To  attack,  assault,  assail ;  also 
absol.  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  I.  549  (605)  Loue.  .With  desespeir 
so  sorwfully  me  offendeth  That  streyght  vn  to  be  deth  myn 
herte  ffayleth.  (71400  Destr.  Troy  12350  Make  hym  kyng 
of  bis  kith . .  your  fos  to  offend.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  14  The  nauy..is..a  great  defence  and  surete  of  this 
realme  in  tyme  of  warre,  as  well  to  offende  as  defende.  1653 
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fiisscna  25  The  fiercest  Tyzers .  .shall  nol  offend  you,  whilst 
[I  am]  by  your  side.  1716  LEOSI  tr.  Albertis  Archit.  \.  81  'l 
A  Fort  . .  well  disposed  for  offending  its  enemies  1744 
OZELL  tr.  BranfotitSs  Sp.  Rkodom.  aio  Some  Swissers.. 
who  cou'd  neither  Stop,  nor  Follow,  nor  Offend  M.  de  Guise. 
1 1881  IlMinin  Don  Quix.  II.  ^05  Don  Quixote,  ..  very 
proud  to  see  how  well  hi-,  squire  defended  and  offended.  ] 

t  3.  To  strike  so  as  to  hurt ;  to  wound,  to  hurt ; 
to  give  (physical)  pain  to;  to  harm,  injure.  Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCRR  L.  G.  If.  ProL  392  Whan  a  flye  offendith 
him  or  biteth  He  with  his  tayle  awey  the  fle  smyleth.  1483 
CAXTON  CM.  Leg.  79/1  The  blynde  fader  aroos  and  began 
offendyng  hys  feet  to  renne  to  mete  hys  sone.  c  1566  I. 
Al  DAY  tr.  Koaystuau's  Thtat.  World  S  vij  b,  Some . .  collide 
not  by  no  mcancs  be  offended  or  grieved  with  any  kinde  of 
poyson  or  venom.  1590  Sl'ENSEK  F.  Q.  III.  x.  I  His  late 
fight  With  Britomart  so  sore  did  him  offend,  That  ryde 
he  could  not  till  his  hurts  he  did  amend.  1685  HOVLK 
Effects  of  Mot.  v.  48  The  heat.,  will  offend  one's  hand  at 
several  times  the  distance.  1687  B.  RANDOLPH  Arcliip.  81 
A  small  fort.. very  strongly  arch  t  over,  so  as  no  bomb  can 
offend  it.  175*  J.  S.  Ll  bran's  Observ.  Xurg.  ("TJi)  284 
The  Passage  of  the  Sword ..  penetrated  into  the  Thorax, 
without  offending  the  Lungs. 

7.  To  hurt  or  wound  the  feelings  or  susceptibilities 
of ;  to  be  displeasing  or  disagreeable  to ;  to  vex, 
annoy,  displease,  anger;  now  tsf.  To  excite 
a  feeling  of  personal  annoyance,  resentment,  or 
disgust  in  (any  one).  (Now  the  chief  sense.) 

«3 . .  CHAUCER  Comfl.  to  Lad?  179  Wei  lever  is  me  lyken 
yow  and  deye  Than  for  to  any  thing  or  thinke  or  seye  That 
mighte  yow  offende  in  any  tyme.  1387  TREVISA  Iligdrn 
(Rolls)  III.  269  Furius  Camillus  offended  be  peple  in 
delynge  of  prayes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  353  b, 
Many  thynges  whiche  myght  offende  mens  myndes.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  III.  v.  94  The  rankest  compound  of 
villanous  smell,  that  euer  offended  nostrill.  1603  —  Afeai. 
for  M.  iv.  iii.  188  Jf  baudy  talke  offend  you,  we'el  haue  very 
litle  of  it.  1667  MILTON  f.  L.  vln.  379  Let  not  my  words 
offend  thee,  Heav'nly  Power.  i73»  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vll. 
S  25  If  1  were  not  afraid  to  offend  the  delicacy  of  polite  ears. 
1841  TENNYSON  Day-Dream  214  You  shake  your  head.  A 
random  string  Your  finer  female  sense  offends.  1859-60^.  H . 
NEWMAN  Hill.  St.  (1873)  III.  it.  ii.  232  A  zealous  Christian 
preacher  offends  not  individuals  merely,  but  classes  of  men. 
b.  To  be  offended:  to  be  displeased,  vexed,  or 
annoyed.  Now,  usually,  To  feel  personal  annoy- 
ance; to  feel  hurt,  to  take  offence.  Const,  vii/h, 
at,  or  with  clause. 

a  1548  HALL  C'min.,  Hen.  VII 17  [He]  was  sore  offended 
and  greatly  greved  with  the  Flemynges.  .for  kepyng  from 
him  perforce  hys  sonne  and  heyre.  1576  FLEMING  I'anopl. 
Efist.  ill  Although  I  was  offended  at  the  enterprise,  I  was 
loath  to  forsake  my  frende.  1634  Documents  agst.  I'rynne 
i('amden)  16  The  truthe  is,  Mr.  Pryn  ..  would  make  the 
people  altogether  offended  with  all  thinges  att  the  present. 
1700  DKYDEN  Fables  Pref.,  I  find  some  people  are  offended 
that  I  have  turned  these  tales  into  modern  English,  because 
they  think  them  unworthy  of  my  pains.  1833-6  J.  EAGLES 
Sketchert^-^&ijAQ  You  cannot  think  of  them  together  with- 
out being  offended  at  the  labour  and  timidity  of  Claude. 

«5S9  wTCi'NNINGHAM  Cosnutgr.  Glasse  137, 1  praye  you  be 
not  offended  althoughc  at  thys  presente  1  interruple  you. 
1646  J.  HAI.L  Hone  Vac.  28  Wander  they  in  their  pleasing 
darknesse,  offended  if  you  shew  them  light.  1774  KELLY 
Sch.  for  Wives  iv.  ii,  Don't  be  offended  because  1  decline 
to  do  you  an  additional  wrong.  Mod.  He  was  highly 
offended  at  being  passed  over.  You  are  offended  with  me. 
1  assure  you  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended. 
t  C.  intr.  =  prec.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. 
1561  Q.  MARY  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  iv.  (1677)  178 
The  Queen  offendeth  that  I  use  the  Title  and  Arms  of 
England,  111578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottic)  Chron.  Scat.  I.  6. 
a  1639  Sromswooo  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  in.  (1677)  174  A  Noble 
man.. answered,  that  it  was  a  devout  imagination,  where- 
with John  Knox  did  greatly  offend.  Ibid.  vi.  370  The  King 
did  highly  offend  at  his  escape. 

Hence  Offe-nded ///.  a. ;  Offe'ndedly  adv.,  in  an 
offended  manner. 

(-1440  Promf.  Para.  7/1  Afendyd,  or  offendyd,  offensus. 
1607  TOPSELL  Fottr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  200  These  being  all 
mingled  together,  let  the  offended  place  be  rubbed  there- 
with. 1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  i.  75  So  soone  as  I  can  win  th 
offended  King,  I  will  be  knowne  your  Aduocate.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  566  They.  .Chewd  bitter  Ashes,  which  th 
offended  taste  With  spattering  noise  rejected.  1740-7 
HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  87  To  obtain  peace  and  reconciliation 
with  their  offended  Jehovah.  1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  J  ate 
without  Title  I.  194  Our  modern  misses ;  who  . .  look 
offendedly  grave  at  those  freedoms  in  conversation.  1847-9 
HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  116  Offended  vanity  is  the 
great  separator.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  vii. 
io3  She  disdained  to  notice  them,  and  blinked  offendedly 
to  have  her  clear  sight  of  the  weakness. 

Offe-ndable,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  offended. 

1868  HELPS  Rtalmah  xvii.  (1876)  482,  I  am  the  least 
offendable  of  mortal  men. 

Offendant  (ftfe-ndant),  a.  and  si.   Also  7  -ent. 
[a.  F.  offendant,  pr.  pple.  of  offendre  to  OFFEND. 
(The  spelling  -cut  is  after  Latin  :  see  -ENT.)] 
t  A.  adj.  Causing  injury  or  mischief.  06s. 
1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cccxxxii.  107  b,  Reforme  the 
matter  the  which  is  offendant. 

B.  sb.     1.  One  who  offends  or  does  wrong;  a 
transgressor,  an  offender.     Now  rare. 

"597  BEARD   Theatre  Cod's  Judgem.  (1612!  430  Neither 
was   his  anger  appeased,   vntill   that   the  offendant.  .was 
stoned  to  death  and  burnt     1648  GACTE   IVttl  lid.  xvin 
(1655)  127  It  was  expected  the  offendants,  some  should  be 
hanged,  some  banished,  some  imprisoned.    1831  / •  raters 
Mag.  IV.  549  Ah  I  speak,  offendant  of  the  goddess  I 
f2.  An  assailant.  Obs. 
1644  NYE  Gunnery  (1670)  73  Granadoes . .  the  effects  wherec 
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are  of  no  levs  esteem;   whether  -  offendamt 

or.  .dcfcml.ints.     1646  I'ii-tu  L-t.  l-alkl,u<d '*  Infallibility 
155  If  he  make  a  thru- 1 .  he  then  turner  offendent  or  arguer. 

Offender  (/fc-ndai).  Also  *,-(>  -our,  6-7  -or. 
[f.OrpKMiJ  v.  +  -KB  l,  or  a.  AF.  *offcndour.}  One 
who  offends,  who  transgresses  a  law,  or  infringe* 
a  rule  or  regulation ;  one  who  gives  offence,  dis- 
pleases, or  excites  resentment;  tan  assailant  (oh}. 
In  /-aw.  One  who  commits  an  OFFENCE  (sense  7  b). 

"Tuvenile  Offender,  a  perron  under  a  certain  age  (14  or  16) 
who  commits  an  offence,  and  for  whose  case  special  statutes 
have  been  passed.  Pint  Offender,  one  who  has  committed 
a  first  offence,  and  obtains  the  conditional  remission  of  punish* 
nient  provided  by  the  '  First  Offenders'  Act*  of  1888,  etc 

1464  Rolls  o/l'arlt.  V.  568/2  An  Action  therof  ayenst  the 
seid  offendour.  1516  I'ilgr.  I'eif.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5I  b,  A 
synner  and  offender  of  god.  153.1-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4 
They  shall  haue  full  power  . .  to  make  proccs  agayne  the 
offendoun  of  this  acte.  i$s»  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Gen.  t.'onf., 
Haue  mercy  vpon  vs  miserable  offenders.  1665  MANI.I  v 
Grotius'  Low  C.  tl'arrcs  843  Spinola .. proceeded  against 


as  Offenders  against   the  Law.    1794 

Mcth.  Fencing  210  As  I  have  put  Restrictions  upon  the 
Defender,  so  the  Offender  or  Thruster  must  be  likewise 
limited.  1847  Act  10  ^  11  I'iit.  c.  82  An  Act  for  the  more 
speedy  Trial  and  Punishment  of  Juvenile  Offenders.  ..  In 
certain  Cases,  to  ensure  the  more  speedy  Trial  of  Juvenile 
Offenders.. it  is  expedient  lo  allow  of  such  Offenders  being 

Eroceeded  against  in  a  more  summary  manner  than  is  now 
y  Law  provided.  1854  Act  17  4-  18  Viet,  c  86  An  Act  for 
the  better  Care  and  Reformation  of  Youthful  Offenders  in 
Great  Britain.  . .  Whereas  Reformatory  Schools  for  the 
better  training  of  Juvenile  Offenders  have  been,  .established. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  A  blow  or  an  abusive 
expression  subjected  the  offender  to  a  fine. 

i  Offe  Jidicle.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  offendicul-um,  i. 
offendfre  lo  offend  (see  -CULE),  or  a.  OF.  offendicle 
t,i6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  A^  stumbling-block  ;  some- 
thing that  causes  spiritual  stumbling;  a  cause  of 
offence  ;  an  occasion  of  sin  or  spiritual  difficulty. 

1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  viii.  Q  vj,  In  the  middes  of  these 
afflictions  and  offendicles.  a  1564  BECON  Demands  Holy 
Script.,  Of  Prayers,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.)  610  What  is  a  slander, 
to  offend,  or  to  be  offendicle  to  any  man  ?  1573  Aur.  PAR  Kin 
Con:  (Parker  Soc.)  454,  I  am  a  principal  party,  and  »n 
offendicle  to  him. 

Offending  (f»fc-ndin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  OFFEND  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  OFFEND  ;  offence, 
transgression  ;  t  hurting ;  a  stumbling-block  (ots.). 

1388  WYCLIF  jer.  iv.  i  If  thou  takist  awei  thin  offendyngis 
[1382  hurtende  thingus]  fro  my  face,  thou  schalt  not  he 
mouyd.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  39  To  forgif  my 
nychtbouris  offending.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  \.  iii.  80  The  vene 
head,  and  front  of  my  offending,  Hath  this  extent ;  no_  more. 
1864  Realm  i  June  J  Signor  Scalese's  offendings  in  this 
respect,  .were  very  slight  and  few. 

Offe'nding,  ppl-  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.]  That 
offends  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

155*  HULOET,  Offendynge.  offensans.  e  15(6  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Pt.  LXXVIII.  iv,  Offending  bowes.  and  armor  for 
defence.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  iii.  29  If  it  be  a  sinne  to 
couet  Honor,  I  am  the  most  offending  Soule  aliue.  1694 
SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713'  »i/a  It  gives  Ease  and 
Help  in  most  Diseases  of  the  Breast  and  Lungs,. .calling 
forth  the  offending  Matter  which  causes  Coughs,  Hoarse- 
ness (etc).  1713  SWIFT  Cadfnui  4-  Vanessa  240  Offending 
daughters  oft  wou'd  hear  Vanessa's  praise  rung  in  their  e»r. 
1856  FROCDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  249  They  determined 
to  compel  the  offending  bishop  to  withdraw  his  words. 

Offe  ndress.  rare-*,  [f.  OFFKNDEB  4-  -ESS.] 
A  female  offender. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  I.  i.  153  Virginilie  murthers  it 
selfe,  and  should  be  buried  in  highwayes  out  of  all  sanctified 
limit,  as  a  desperate  Offendresse  against  Nature. 

t  Offe-nsabl«,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  offensablt,  t. 
offenser:  see  OFFENCE  v.]  Offensive,  aggressive. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  v.  176  Deffensable  werre  is 
preuyleged  moche  more  than  is  werre  offensable. 

t  Offe  usant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  offensant, 
pr.  pple.  of  offenser:  see  OFFENCE  v.]  Hurting, 
hurtful ;  injurious. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  L  24  That  the . .  roughnes  of 
theribbes,  might  not  be  »t  any  time,  to  the  sensiblhlie 
of  the  same  [membrane]  offensaunL 

Offense,  variant  spelling  of  OFFENCE. 

Offensible  (fffe-nslb'i),  a.  Also  7  -oible.  [a. 
obs.  F.  offensible,  -cible  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L. 
o/ensibilis  liable  to  stumble,  f.  offens-,  ppl-  stem  of 
offendlre  to  OFFEND.] 

1 1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  offence,  fault,  or  cnme; 
hurtful,  harmful,  injurious;  offensive.  Obs. 

1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fom.  Ef.  239  Those  y4  » 
take  in  hand  any  enterprise  that  naturaly  is  seditious  or 
offensible.  1575  *™-jfZ>;.«r.  (1846)  52  Hurtefull  andoffensi 
ceremonies.   160.  BRETON  /far,W/iV»A-,ThatG^n«  might 
not  be  offensible  That  in  a  Shadowe  onely,  should  be  showne. 
1611  COTCR.,  Offensitle,  offencible,  hurtfulL 

2.   Liable  to  take  offence,  easily  offended,  rare     . 

,8..  MRS.  BROWNING /.^.^.//.A^CSTT)  I- ««J»' 
From  my  own  proper  consciousness  of  offensible  ove. 

t  Offe-nsion.  Obs.   Also  4-6  -cioun,  cti 

i   OF.  offension  (\^^.,offencioun  in  Cower Mtrour), 
'   ad.  L.  offensiin-em  injury,  offence,  stumbling-block, 

etc ,  n.of  action  from  offendere  to  OFFEKD.] 
1.  Hurt,  injury,  damage ;  displeasure,  annoyance; 

what  is  offensive  or  causes  disgust ;   wrong-dt 

misdeed,  fault :   -  OFFBBCE  sb.  4-7- 
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offencion.  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  1558  My  beerd  myn  heer.. 
That  neuere  yet  ne  felte  offensioun  Of  rasour  nor  of  shere. 
1412-20  LYUG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxx,  He  was  aferde  agayne 
them  of  the  towne  In  his  person  to  do  offenciowne.  ^1470 
HENRV  Wallace  VH.  456  Fylth  off  carioune..rycht  foull  off 
offensioune.  1582  BENTLEY  Mon.  Matrones  11.  190  Thy 
mercie  exceedeth  all  offension. 
2.  Stumbling  ;  striking  against  some  obstacle. 
1543  TRAHERON  Vigos  Chirurg.  m.  Wounds  n.  i.  114 
Offension  or  stomblyng,  is  when  one  hurteth  hymself  by 
occasion  of  some  thynge  lyenge  inhys  way.  1559  MORWYNG 
Evonym.  344  For  woundes,  prickinges  and  all  kyndes  of 
offensions  and  the  swellinges  that  cum  therupon.  1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  I.  vin.  75  The  offensions  of  bodies 
may  happen  without  any  fault,  those  of  the  soule  cannot. 
b.  Spiritual  stumbling,  or  the  occasion  of  it. 
1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxi,  7  The  tree  of  offencioun  is 
gold  of  men  sacrefiende.  —  Rom.  tx.  32  Lo  !  I  putte  a 
stoon  of  offencioun  [1388  -sioun]  in  Syon,  and  a  stoon  of 
sclaundre.  —  2  Cor,  vi.  3  To  no  man  ?yuynge  ony  offencioun, 
that  oure  mynisterie  be  not  reprouyd. 

Offensive  (pfe-nsiv),  a.  (sb.}.  Also  6  -syve, 
7  -cive,  -siff.  [ad.  med.L.  offensiv-us,  f.  ppl. 
stem  of  offenders  to  OFFEND  (see  -IVE)  ;  in  F. 
offensif)  -ive  (1538  in  Godef.  Compl.}.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  tending  to  offence  or  attack; 
attacking;  aggressive;  adapted  or  used  forpurposes 
of  attack;  characterized  by  attacking.  Opposed  to 
defensive. 

1S47-*4  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  119  They  beare 
armour  defensiue  to  defend  their  owne  euils,  and  armour 
offensiue  to  assayle  the  good  manners  of  others.  1581  SAVILE 
Tacitus^  Hist.  in.  xi.  (1591)  147  A  power,  .sufficient ..  to 
make  warre  offensiue,  not  onely  to  stande  vppon  their 
defence.  1611  BIBLE  Trans/.  Pref.  3  A  whole  armorie  of 
weapons,  both  offensiue  and  defensiue.  1638  SisT.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)322  A  long  muzzle,  her  teeth  sharp,  and  offensive. 
1654  H.  L'EstRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  16  Conjunction  with 
them  in  a  league  Offensive  and  Defensive  against  their 
common  enemies.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xxx.  III.  143 
The  four  magazines  and  manufactures  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms.  1838  THIRLWAIX  Greece  III.  229  Ducetius 
now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  attempt  some  offensive 
movements  against  the  Greeks.  1847  *•  N.  SAVACE  in 
Boston  Jrnl.  Nat.  Hist.,  They  [Gorillas]  are  exceedingly 
ferocious,  and  always  offensive  in  their  habits. 
f  2.  Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious.  Obs. 
a  1548  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  HI.  III.  237  All  customys, 
usages,  and  maners  . .  that  hath  byn  offensyve  to  Godds 
pepyll.  0:1592  GREENE  Jos.  /K,  v.  i,  Beware  in  taking  air 
Your  walks  grow  not  offensive  to  your  wounds.  1661  CHETHAM 
Anglers  I'ade-m.  viii.  §  10  Thunder  and  Lightening  are 
very  offensive  and  spoil  the  Angler's  sport.  1732  AKBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  289  Water  Fowl  are  offensive  to  the  Stomach 
sometimes  by  reason  of  their  Oiliness.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  219  A  number  of  chemical  substances 
which  are  very  offensive  and  even  deadly  to  insects. 
3.  Giving,  or  of  a  nature  to  give,  offence  ;  dis- 
pleasing; annoying;  insulting. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  114  Neither  will  I  convnit 
any  thing,  which  might  seeme  scrupulous  and  offensive 
[ong.  q nod  displiceat\  1597  SHAKS.  z  Hen.  IV^  iv.  i.  210 
hike  an  offensiue  wife,  That  hath  enrag'd  him  on,  to  offer 
strokes.  1612  BROMLEY  Lud.  Lit.  xxx.  298  When  by  long 
custome  the  order  is  once  made  knowne,  it  will  be  no 
more  offensive. 


hardly  less  offensive  to  the  English  than  to  the  French. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ix.  156  The  nursery  ..  has  its 
dialect,  offensive  tp  the  ears  of  old  bachelors, 

4.  Causing  painful  or  unpleasant  sensations;  now 
in  reference  to  taste  or  smell,  or  to  the  moral  feel- 
ings: disgusting,  nauseous,  repulsive. 

1594  PLAT  New  sorts  Soyle  6  Such  springes  as  be  offensive 
in  smel.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  213  They  [bats] 
sqweake  and  call  one  the  other,  in  most  offensive  cryes. 
1784  COWPER  Task  n.  96  The  rivers  die  into  offensive  pools. 
1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  i.  o  The  offensive  details., 
could  persuade  us  of  the  extreme  corruption  of  manners. 
1819  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Paters  (1884)  I.  v.  145,  I  am 
agreeably  disappointed  at  finding  'Don  Juan'  very  little 
offensive.  1886  Law  Times  LXXXI.  59/2  Permitting 
offensive  smells  to  emanate  from  certain  drains. 

1 5.  Having  the  quality  of  transgressing  or  com- 
mitting offence ;  of  the  nature  of  a  transgression. 

1607  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  I.  31  The  most  offensiue  will 
speake  most  of theyr  wrong.  1609  TOURNEUR  Fun.  Poetne 
Sir  F.  Vere  242  Offensive  minds  were  more  discouraged 
By  mercie  than  by  justice.  i6ai  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Em- 
basste  (1877)  133  When  thy  offensiue  life  mispent  shall 
gneue  thee.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  (1650)  219  Some 
things  are  forbidden  because  they  are  justly  offensive  ;  and 
some  other  things  are  onely  therefore  offensive  because  they 
are  forbidden. 

t6.  Causing  offence  (sense  i, /£-.);  that  is  an 
occasion  of  stumbling.  Obs. 

(11640  J.  BALL  Answ,  Canne  (1642)  i.  no  In  a  false 
church  . .  to  continue  a  member  . .  may  be  scandalous  and 
offencive,  an  appearance  of  evill. 

B.  $,  [Absolute  use  of  A.  i.]  The  offensive  : 
the  position  or  attitude  of  attack;  aggressive  action. 
Phrase,  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

1720  WATERLAND  Eight  Serm.  Pref.  2  In  my  Vindication.. 
I  was  chiefly  upon  the  Offensive,  against  the  Adversaries 
of  our  common  Faith.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  163 
We  do  not  know  whether  ..  the  council  now  .,  felt  itself 
strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive  against  him.  1851 
GALLENGA  Italy  319  He  showed  no  disposition  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Mantua,  or  even  to  give  up  the  offensive. 
1879  A.  FORBKS  in  Daily  News  13  June  5/6  Haphazard 
offensive  is  one  thing ;  judicious  offensive  quite  another 
thing. 


Offensively  (pfe'nsivli),  aav,  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  an  offensive  manner. 

1.  By  way  of  attack  or  aggression  ;  aggressively. 
lS5fi  J-  HEVWOOD  Spider  fy  J<\  Ixxxvii.  142  Flies  (without 

your  leaue)  passing  offensiuelie.  1560  DA  us  tr.  Sleidatte's 
Comm,  97  They  devise  a  league,  not  offensively  but  de- 
fensively. 1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1824/2  That  Crown  will 
not  be  in  a  posture  to  act  offensively  against  the  Turks  this 
Summer.  1793  BURKE  Pres.  St.  AJf.  Wks.  VII.  93  They 
must  make  war.. either  offensively  or  defensively.  1807  G. 
CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  i.  iii.  109  By  thus  daring  lo  act 
offensively,  they  are  said  to  have  inspired  terror. 

2.  So  as   to  excite  displeasure,    resentment,  or 
disgust;    disagreeably,   unpleasantly,  insultingly ; 
f  injuriously,  hurtfully  (ol>s.}. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  no  Any  thing.. offensively 
spoken  in  the  dispraise  of  your  person.  1660  BOYLE  New 
Ji..\-p.  Phys.  filcch.  xi.  82  The  surrounding  sides  of  the 
Receiver  were  sensibly,  and  almost  offensively  heated  by  it. 
ijz6  SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  iii,  Smelling  very  offensively.  1803 
Mcd.  Jrnl.  X.  100  You  will  readily  believe  that  what  I 
have  thought  freely,  I  could  not  mean  to  express  offensively. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  16  June  4/7  Last  night  the  same 
insubordination  was  displayed  still  more  offensively. 

1 3.  With  displeasure,  with  resentment.   Obs.  rare. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  iii.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  275  The 
king  laughed  hartily  and  tooke  it  nothing  offensiuely.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  i.  i.  4  Wee  ought 
not  to  take  it  offencively. 

f4.  In  violation  of  law  or  order.   Obs.  rare. 

1607  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  284  Tyinber  lyinge  vpon  the 
same  Hill  offensively. 

Offensive  ness  (/ffe'nsivnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality,  character,  or  fact  of  being 
offensive ;  injuriousness,  hurtfulness ;  esp.  unpleasant- 
ness, disgustingness. 

1618  LATHAM  znd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  23  Otherwise  .. 
there  is  no  content  to  bee  had . .  but  altogether  offensiuenesse 
and  vexation.  1628  VENNER  Baths  of  Bathe  (1650)  357  In 
regard  of  their  offensivenesse  to  the  stomack.  a  1688  W. 
CLAGETT  17  Serm.  (1699)  83  The  offensiveness  of  these 
offences  is. .abated.  1755  HALES  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
344  The  smell  of  the  ascending  vapour  was  very  offensive, 
which  offensiveness  abated  much  in  five  minutes.  1856 
FKOUDK  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  viii.  244  The  offensiveness  of 
the  evil  was  disguised  by  the  chaim  of  the  good. 

Offer  (p'fai),  st>.  Also  5-6  offre,  6  Sc.  offlr(r. 
[a.  K.  offre  (OF.  ofre,  I2thc.  in  Littre"),  vbl.  sb.  f. 
offr-ir  to  OFFER.  (The  cognate  Teut.  langs.  have 
a  parallel  formation  from  the  vb,  in  the  sense 
1  offering,  sacrifice '  (ON.  offr,  S\v.,  Da.,  Du.  offer) ; 
but  no  analogous  sb.  existed  in  OE.).] 

1.  An  act  of  offering  (see  OFFER  v.  3,  4) ;  a  holding 
forth  or  presenting  for  acceptance ;  an  expression 
of  intention  or  willingness  to  give  or  do  something 
conditionally  on  the  assent  of  the  person  addressed ; 
a  proposal. 

1433  Rolls  of^Parlt.  IV.  425/1  My  said  Lord  of  Bedford . . 
made  hem  berinne  diverse  faire  overtures  and  offris.  fbid.t 
Of  the  whiche  his  liberal!  offre  |>e  said  Lords  Jra.nkid  hym. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonttes  of  Ay  won  xii.  298  Sire,  leve  that  offre 
that  reynawde  gyveth  to  you.  1590  MARLOWE  znd  Pt. 
Tamburl.  v.  iii,  There  should  not  one . .  Live  to  give  offer  of 
another  fight.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  546  If  any 
of  his  subjects  hath  any  precious  stone  of  value,  and  make 
not  him  the  offer  of  it,  it  is  death  to  him.  1647  HAMMOND 
Power  of  Keys  iv.  60  This  magisteriall  affirmation  having 
no  tender  or  offer  of  proof  annext  to  it  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  89  F  7  A  virtuous  Woman  should  reject  the 
first  Offer  of  Marriage.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xvi. 
319  [He]  had  long  been  profuse  in  his  offers  of  service. 

b.  ellipt.  A  proposal  of  marriage. 

«  1548  H  ALL  C/ir<7«.,  Hen.  VII  7b,  [She]  there  receaved 
a  corporall  othe  of  him  to  mary  her  eldest  daughter,  which 
offre  she  abode  not  by.  1619  T.  LORKIN  4  May  in  Crt.  tf 
Times  Jus.  I  (1848)  II.  156,  I  would  not  wish  any  good 
offer  for  your  niece  should  be  refused,  in  hope  of  this. 
1711-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  1/82  When  offers  are  disdained, 
and  love  denyed.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Saining.  (1824)  144  It 
was  owing  to  her  never  having  had  an  offer. 

c.  The  act  of  offering  a  price  or  equivalent  for 
something  ;  a  bid. 

c  1550  Plnmpton  Corr.  257  For  your  hofer,  it  likes  not ; 
I  shud  a  sold  it,  1  truste,  for  4$.  or  better.  1721  SWIFT 
South-Sea  Project  xx,  When  stock  is  high  they  come 
between,  Making  by  secondhand  their  offers.  1890  Times 
iq  July  16/1  The  proprietor  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  highest  or  any  offer. 

d.  The  condition  of  being  offered;    in  Comtn. 
the  fact  of  being  offered  for  sale.    On  offer,  on  sale. 

1794  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  III.  48 
A  chateau  was  in  my  offer  on  most  eligible  terms.  1881 
Daily  News  23  Aug.  3/6  (Market  Report)  Old  wheat  scarce 
and  dear.  Very  little  barley  on  offer. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  offered,     a.  Something 
presented   in   worship   or  devotion  ;    an  offering. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App.  i. 
72  No  man  must  attempt  to  appear  before  him  withoute 
hys  offre,  more  or  less,  a  1586  SIDNEY  (J.),  Fair  streams,  . . 
let  the  tribute  offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  stay  awhile. 
1840  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  III.  vii.  105  A  tuft 
of  flax  to  a  Grecian  bride  Was  ancient  Hymen's  offer. 
T  b.  Something  presented  for  acceptance,  rare. 

1634  MILTON  Cotnus  702  Were  it  a  draft  for  Juno  when 
she  banquets,  I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer. 

3.  An  attempt,  an  essay  at  doing  something,  or 
a  show  of  this ;  the  act  of  aiming  at  something,  an 
aim.   Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  T.  iv.  (1602)  19  To  represse  all 


intention  of  vproare  &  force  . .  before  that  it  should  growe 
vp  to  any  offer  of  danger.  1597  HACOS  Coulers  Good  ff 
Evill  x.  in  Ess.  (Arb.)  154  Many  inceptions  are  . .  imperfect 
offers  and  essayes.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing 
xvii.  F  2  The  right  side  . .  [is]  too  thick,  and  must  by 
several  offers  be  Filed  away,  ..  not  all  at  once.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  526  One  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  Offer  at  Modern 
Architecture.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  118  F  2  He  had  no 
sooner  spoke  these  Words,  but  he  made  an  Offer  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  Water.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xv. 
140  You'd  make  a  fair  offer  at  anything  but  an  answer  to 
your  school-master. 

b.  A  knob  or  bud  showing  on  a  stag's  antler. 
1884  JEFKERIES  Red  Deer  iv.  69  Little  knobs  appear  on  the 
beam  like  points  about  to  grow,  which  are  said  to  be 
'  offers ',  as  if  a  point  had  offered  to  grow  there.  1893 
Athenseum  i  Apr.  400/2  A  splendid  red  deer  from  Morena 
—with  fourteen  good  points  and  an  '  offer  '  or  two. 

Offer  (ffaj),  v.  Forms:  1-2  offrian,  2-3 
offrien,  3  offren,  (ofri,  4  offir,  -yr,  4-5  -ire,  4-6 
ofre,  5  oflere),  4-7  offre,  4-  offer.  [OK.  offri-an 
=  OFris.  offria,  offaria,  OS.  offrdn  (MLG.,  MDu. 
offeren,  LG.  offism,  Du.  offeren),  Icel.,  Sw.  offra, 
Da.  offre  to  offer  a  sacrifice ;  ad.  L.  offer-re  to 
bring  before,  present,  offer,  bestow,  inflict,  in 
Vulg.  and  Christian  L.  to  offer  to  God,  offer 
sacrifice.  In  these  last  senses  the  L.  verb  was 
adopted  with  Christianity  in  OE.  and  the  cognate 
langs.  Meanwhile  the  more  primary  senses  con- 
tinued in  F.  offr-ir  (ONFr.  offr-er,  Pr.  offrir,  Cat. 
oferir,  It.  offerire\  and,  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, gradually  passed  into  Eng.,  sense  2  being 
a  natural  transition.  With  the  exception  of  Dutch 
(?  from  Fr.)  the  other  Teut.  langs.  retain  only  the 
sense  '  to  offer  in  sacrifice '.] 

1.  trans.  To  present  (something)  to  God  (or  to 
a  deity,  a  saint,  or  the  like)  as  an  act  of  worship 
or  devotion;  to  sacrifice;  to  give  in  worship.  Also 
with  up.  Const,  to  or  formerly  with  simple  dative. 
The  object  may  be  a  material  thing,  as  a  slain  animal, 
vegetable  produce,  incense,  money,  etc.  fcf.  OFFERING  -vbl. 
sb.  2) ;  or,  by  extension,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  etc. 

c8»5  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixv.  15  Onsegdnisse  mer^lice  ic  ofriu 
Se  [L.  holocausta  medullata  offeram  tibi].  c  1000  wELFRic 
Exod.  xii.  6  And  offrian  call  Israhela  folc  J>aet  [lamb]  on 
zefen.  <  1000  —  Horn.  II.  456  Hit  waesgewunelic.  .baet  man 
Gode  Syllice  lac  offrode  on  cucan  orfe.  c  1175  Lamb,  Horn. 
87  Heo  sculden  offrien  of  elchan  hiwscipe  gode  an  lomb. 
c  1200  ORMIN  1003  And  a$3  wass  sallt  wijij?  iwhillc  lac 
Biforenn  Drihhtin  offredd.  rjSa  WVCLIF  i  Cor.  x.  20  Tho 
thingis  that  hethene  men  offren,  ihei  offren  to  deuelis  and 
not  to  God.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2881  He  offert  onestly  in 
honour  of  Venus,  A  gobet  of  gold.  1463  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  27  The  seid  preests  to  haue  jd.  ob.  to  offre  at  the 
messe.  1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trump.  473  Christe  was  once 
offered  for  all,  To  satisfie  for  all  our  synne.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  in.  ii,  I  have  a  prayer  or  two  to  offer  up. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  792  Then  did  he  offer 
Incense  to  Vitzliputzli,  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  159  F  2 
After  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  Morning 
Devotions.  1868  TENNYSON  Lucretius  69, 1  would  not  one 
of  thine  own  doves,  Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  offer'd  to  thee. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  311  Offer  up  a  prayer  with 
me  and  follow. 

b.  absol.  To  present  a  sacrifice  or  offering ;  to 
sacrifice  ;  to  make  a  donation  as  an  act  of  worship. 
c&93  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  xiv.  g  i  Mesiane  noldon  5zt 
Lzcetlemonia  majgdenmenn  mid  heora  ofreden.  c  1000 
./ELFRIC  Exod.  v.  i  ForUet  min  folc,  J?zt  hit  maege  offrian 
me  on  bam  westene.  1*97  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  325  Brut 
. .  offrede  to  bis  maumet  &  honoured  it  inow.  1377 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  197  And  be  pore  widwe  for  a  peire  of 
mytes,  ban  alle  bo  that  offreden  in-to  gazafilacium.  c  1400 
Three  Kings  Cologne  133  All  J>e  pepil.  .come  &  visitid  hem 
and  offrid  to  hem  wij?  gret  deuocioun.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Haon  Ivii.  191  We.  .are  goyng  to  offre  at  y"  holy  sepulcre. 
1548-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  H.  Coi/imntiion,  Rubric,  So  many 
as  are  disposed,  shall  offer  unto  the  poore  mennes  boxe. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  92  Bannyans  have 
repayred  to  offer  here  and  to  wash  away  their  sinnes  in 
Ganges.  _  1725  tr.  DupMs  Eccl.  Hist.  ijt/tC.  I.  v.  139 When 
it  is  forbidden  in  the  Canons  to  the  Deacons  to  offer.  1893 
G.  L.  KITTREDGE  in  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXII.  830/2 
Those  who  offer  to  his  relics  and  receive  his  absolution. 
1 2.  gen.  To  give,  present,  make  presentation  of 
{spec,  to  a  superior  as  an  act  of  homage,  etc.). 
Const,  as  in  i.  Obs. 

The  first  two  quots.  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  i  and  2,  the  purpose  being  religious. 

£ixu  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  963  He  nam  up  Sea  Kyneburh 
and  S.  Kynesui3..and  S.Tibba.  .and  brohteheomtoBurch, 
and  offrede  heom  call  S.  Peter  on  an  dsei.  Ibid.  an.  1013 
yKIfsi^e  ..  bohte  ..  see  Florentines  lichaman,  call  buton  ^e 
heafod,  to  .v.  hundred  punda,  &.. offrede  hit  Crist  &  see 
Peter.  ^1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3619  Dis  folc..Offreden  him 
siluer  and  golde. .  He  it  bi-ta^te  besseleel.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  H'ace  (Rolls)  4554  When  J?is  grete  lordynges  Seven 
Cesar  ofre  bem  swylke  bynges.  1411  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III. 
650/2  Offre  yow  v  c.  mark  to  ben  paieci  at  you  re  will. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed-w,  IV  239  That  all  his  heyres  . . 
should  offer  a  hart  of  lyke  weight  and  value,  as  a  releve 
and  homage  done.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  193  To  sweare 
unto  him  homage  and  fealtie,  the  which  every  one  ..  did 
willyngly  offer. 

fb.  absol.  To  give  something  as  a  present. 
1671  L.  ADDISON  West  Barbary  186  The  Negro's  likewise 
call  every  one  by  name  who  Offer,  saying  Fulano  (or  such 
an  one)  lays  on  so  much. 

3.  To  present  or  tender  for  acceptance  or  refusal ; 
to  hold  out  (a  thing)  to  a  person  to  take  if  he  will. 
(The  prevailing  sense.)  Const,  indirect  (dat.)  and 


OFFER. 

direct  obj.,  or  direct  obj.  and  to,  t««/<> :  either  obj. 
may  be  the  subject  of  the  passive  voice:  '  the  place 
was  offered  to  him ',  or  '  he  was  offered  the  place '. 
c  j-75  Sc.  Let;.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  329  pe  king  bane 
ane  iiihnite  Of  K'et  tiesore  gert  offerit  be  To  george.  c  1400 
MAI'NUEV.  (1839)  viii.  83  Thei  offrcn  hem  to  do  alle,  that 
the  l*icre  a^kethe.  01548  HAI.I.  Chron.,  lien.  V  49 b, 
To  inquyre  what  raunxome  he  w<jld  offre.  1596  SHAK-.. 
Tain.  Shr.  n.  i.  383  Nay,  I  haue  offred  all,  1  haue  no 
more.  And  she  can  haue  no  more  then  all  I  haue.  i6n 
BIBLE  9  Sam.  xxiv.  12.  I  offer  thee  three  things;  chuse 
thee  one  of  them.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warns 
4-j  He  offered  himself  as  a  Peacemaker  between  them. 
1791  Mus.  RAIX:I.IFFE  Rom.  Forest  ix,  I  cannot  accept  the 
honour  you  offer  me.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II. 
1 16  One  of  the  ringleaders  ..  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he 
would  own  that  Oueensberry  had  set  him  on.  1875  J.  W. 
DAWSON  Dawn  of  Life  Pref.  7,  I  offer  no  apology, 
•j-  b.  with  dat.,  and  inf.  as  direct  obj.  Obs. 
(The  object  being  what  the  person  is  permitted  todoor have.) 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  34  He  offered  her  faithfully 
t )  haue  remission,  and  that  the  Infant  Mogull  out  of  his 
clemency  should  forget  all  former  Quarrels.  1654  DOR. 
OSBORNK  Lett.  (1888)  263  If  he  offers  me  to  stay  here,  this 
hole  will  be  more  agreeable  to  my  humour  than  any  place 
that  is  more  in  the  world. 

t  o.  with  obj.  d.  To  make  the  proposal,  suggest 
(that  something  be  done).  Obs. 

1660  MARVEI.L  Corr,  Wks.  1872-5  II.  21  Some  offerd . .  that 
onely  the  lands  'in  capite ',  which  receive  the  benefit, 
should  be  taxed  with  the  revenue.  1717  POPE,  etc.  Art  of 
Sinking  114  It  is  therefore  humbly  offered,  that  all  and 
every  individual  of  the  bathos  do  enter  into  a  firm  association. 

d.  absol.   To  make  an  offer  or  proposal;    to 
make  an  offer  of  marriage,  to  '  propose '. 

1506  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  114  We  offer  faire,  take  it 
aduisedly.  Prin.  It  will  not  be  accepted.  1847  TENNYSON 
rrinc.  ill.  143,  I  offer  boldly:  we  will  seat  you  highest. 
185*  R.  S.  SURTEES  Spimze's  Sp:  Tour  i.  2  He  never 
hesitated  about  offering  to  a  lady,  after  a  three  days' 
acquaintance. 

e.  Com  at.  To  present  for  sale. 

1633  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  25,  I  understand 
that  your  Steward  hath  offered  to  sale  your  goods.  1741 
MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v.  370  A  particular  estate,  .which  she 
was  now  offering  to  sale.  1899  Daily  Nm>s  29  May  10/5 
Short  attendance  and  very  little  wheat  offering. 

£  In  to  offer  battle,  etc.  there  is  perh.  some  con- 
nexion with  sense  5. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  64  So  great  a  number  of 
ennemies  are  assembled  to  offer  battell.  157*  FLEMING 
Panopl,  Epist.  218  To  keepe  off  Fortune  furiously  offering 
the  combate.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  162,  I  am 
asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple,  To  offer  warre,  where 
they  should  kneele  for  peace.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  Ii. 
VI.  239  Darius. .  was  about  to  meet  him  and  to  offer  battle. 

4.  with  inf.  To  propose,  or  express  one's  readi- 
ness (to  do  something),  conditionally  on  the  assent 
of  the  person  addressed. 

1433  Kolls  o/Parlt-  IV.  425/1  My  said  Lord  of  Bedford . . 
offerd  and  agreed  hym  to  serve  be  Kyng.  a  1533  Ln. 
BERNERS  Huon  lix.  90)  He  offeryth  to  make  amendes.  1588 
HUNSDON  in  Border  Papers  (1894)  I.  306,  I  ..  did  offer  to 
send  Sir  John  Selby  and  towe  others  to  confer  with  them. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBKKT  Trav.  185  They  have  too  great  plenty, 
and  offred  to  sell  us  some.  1704  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  270,  I  offered  to  go  to  the  king.  1865  TROLLC.PE 
Belton  Est.  i.  15  He  had  offered  to  accompany  her  to  Belton. 

5.  To  make  an  attempt  to  inflict,  deal,  or  bring 
to  bear  (violence,  or  injury  of  any  kind) ;   to  put 
forth  one  s  effort  to  make  (attack,  resistance). 

1530  PALSGR.  646/1  Every  man  offerith  hym  wronge. 
c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  x,  For  the  injury  he  offered  me 
here  in  your  presence.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  211 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on,  to  offer  strokes.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  11614)  708  [They]  avenged  themselves  for  such 
wrongs  as  by  the  Turkes..had  beene  formerly  offered  them. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  f,  F.  xxviii.  III.  84  The  insults  which  he 
offered  to  an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus.  1863  P.  BARKY 
Dockyard  Econ.  202  Offering.. serious  resistance  from  the 
forts  and  batteries. 

b.  with  inf.   To  make  an  attempt  or  show  of 
intention  (to   do  something) ;    to   essay,  try,  en- 
deavour.     (In  early  use  sometimes  nearly  =  to 
venture,  dare,  presume,  have  the  hardihood.) 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  29  After  that  the  emperour 
haJ  concluded  in  this  wise  his  reson,  there  was  no  man 
offred  to  reply  thereto,  a  1553  UDALL  Koyster  D.  in.  v. 
(Arb.)  58,  I  knocke  your  costarde  if  ye  offer  to  strike  me. 
1611  JACKSON  Creed  n.  xxx.  §  17  Heauing  and  offering  with 
might  and  maine  to  get  out.  1656  Bp.  HALL  Breath. 
Devout  Soul  (1851)  201,  I  may  not  offer  to  look  into  the 
bosoms  of  men,  which  thou  hast  reserved  for  thyself.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.  37  You  should  not  offer  to  cut  the 
Grooves  to  their  full  width  at  the  first.  1865  TROLLOPS 
Belton  Est.  xxiv.  284  He  did  not  offer  to  kiss  her. 

c.  intr.  with  at:    To  make  an  attempt  at  or 
upon  ;  to  aim  at.     Now  rare  or  06s. 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  it.  i.  (Rtldg.)  278/1  Offering  at 
wit  too?  why,  Galla,  Where  hast  thou  been?  1649  MILTON 
Eikon.  Prcf.,  This  Man,  who  hath  offer'd  at  more  cunning 
fetches  to  undermine  our  Liberties,  .then  any  British  King 
before  him.  1683  HURNKT  tr.  Men's  Utopia  (1684)  36  The 
Jests  at  which  he  offered  were  so  cold  and  dull.  1687  — 
Trar.  iii.  (1750)  169,  I  will  not  offer  at  a  Description 
of  the  glorious  Chapel.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  KOITU; 
Alexander  iii.  521  Several  offer'd  at  the  Empire  during 
his  time,  who  came  to  nothing.  1847  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
H.  3  He  did  not  offer  at  coming  in. 

fB.  intr.  To  incline, tend  in  some  direction;  to 
have  an  inclination  or  disposition  to.  Obs. 

1639  Ft'Li.ER  //c/j'  H'ar  iv.  xiv.  (1840)  203  They  suspected 
him  to  be  unsound  in  his  religion,  and  offering  to  Christi* 


1583  UUKLEIGH  Let.  to  Whitgift  in  Fuller  C*.  Hist.  IX.  v. 

i  9  But  now  they  coming  to  me,  I  offer  how  your  Grace  ('8«7>  80  Men  sale  long  slandyng  and  small  oflhog  Makelh 

proceeded  with  them.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  43,  I  Vo°".  persons.     1847   IF.NNYSON  /  nac.  iv.  112  And  drea 

will  offer  you  a  little  of  the  Arabian  Tongue  as  is  more  !    lhc  v'"im  to  the  offering  up. 
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unity.     Ibid.  v.  xxv.  (1840)  28  We  find  some  straggling  rayt 
and  beams  of  valour  offering  that  way. 

7.  tram.  To  bring  forward  or  put  forth  for  con- 
sideration, to  propound.     (In  quots.   1634,   1638, 
To  'give',  let  one  have;  to  mention  or  cite  by 
way  of  example.) 

1587  Duiii .EII;II  Lit.  10  Whitgift  in  Fuller  Ch.  Hilt.  IX.  v. 

Grace 
43,  I 

you  a  little  of  the  Arabian  Tongue  as  is  more 
spoken  in  that  Countrey.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  9)  933  The  rest  I 
I  offer  not,  this  in  my  conceit  sufficing.  1710  PRIDEAUX 
Orig.  Tithes  v.  316  When  all  that  I  have  offered  hath  been 
duly  considered.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stitd. 
Nat.  (1709)  I.  534  We  shall  offer  a  few  thoughts  hereafter 
on  this  part  of  Harmony.  Mod.  On  this  I  wish  to  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

8.  Of  a  thing  :  To  present  (to  sight,  notice,  etc.  ; 
to  furnish,  afford,  give. 

1576  FLKMING  l\inof>l.  Epist.  4^  Sundrie  circumstances 
which  offered  them  selves  to  my  judgement.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  ft  /'.  56  A  gravelly  Forest  with  tall  benty 
Grass,  offers,  besides  its  taking  Look,  diversity  of  Game. 
17*9  BUTLKR  Pref.  Serin.  WKS.  1874  II.  5  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  avoid  judging . .  of  almost  every  thing  which  offers 
itself  to  one's  thoughts.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Conncx. 
Phys.  Sc.  iv.  (1835)  42  Their  motions  offer  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  being  retrograde.  189*  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of 
Life  41  Kach  age  offers  its  characteristic  riddles. 
b.  intr.  for  refi.  To  present  itself;  to  occur. 


Ceorg.  iv.  631  Th'  Occasion  offers,  and  the  Youth  complies. 
1709  STEEI.E  Taller  No.  4  F  i,  I. .shall  take  any  Thing 
that  offers  for  the  Subject  of  my  Discourse.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  I.  x.  F  8  Taking  the  first  path  that  offered,  we 
soon  galloped  out  of  the  forest.  1891  A.  H.  CRAUFURD  Gen. 
Craufuret  ft  Light  Division  j  He  ..  distinguished  himself 
wherever  an  occasion  offered. 

Offerable  (ffarab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  or  may  be  offered. 

1577  FULKE  Confut.  Purg.  990  The  onely  once  offered 
and  no  more  offerable  sacrifice  of  Christ  his  death.  1648 
W.  MOUNTAGUE  DevouteEss.l.x.  f  7.  134  Allowing  all  that 
hath  Cesars  Image  onely  on  it,  offerable  to  Cesar. 

Offerand,  variant  of  OFFRAND  Ol>s.,  offering. 

f  Offerd,  offered,  obs.  ff.  AFEARD,  afraid. 

c  1*00  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  105  He  be5  of  harme  offered. 
a  1300  Floriz  4-  Bl.  639  Sore  hi  beob  offerd. 

Offered  (rfejd)>  ppl.  a.    [f.  OFFER  +-ED.] 

1.  Brought  as  an  offering ;  presented  for  accept- 
ance, etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  87  pet  ioffrede  tomb  bet  be  engel  het 
offrian  bitacneS  cristes  de3be.  1566  SECURIS  Detection 
Cvijb,  The  common  prouerbe  saith,  that  offered  seruice 
stynketh.  1667  MILTON  f.  L.  tx.  300  Thou  thy  self  with 
scorne  And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd  wrong.  1681 
FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxxiii.  550  The  refusal  of  offered 
salvation.  1607  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  it.  547  A. .Goat.. 
Whose  offer'd  Entrails  shall.. drip  their  Fatness  from  the 
Hazle  Broach.  1885  Athenseum  25  July  104/2  Faust. .dis- 
carded  the  offered  aid. 

2.  [f.  OFFER  sb.  i  b.]    That  has  received  an  offer 
(of  marriage),   rare. 

iTooSTEELE  Taller  No.  52*3  It.,  assigns  to  a  long  Despair 
the  Woman  who  is  well  offer  a, and  neglects  that  Proposal. 

Offerer  (jHaraa).    [f.  OFFERS.  +  -IB1.] 

1.  One  who  offers  a  sacrifice,  or  prayer,  etc. ;  one 
who  brings  an  offering. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ejrort.  xxix.  33  That  it  be  a  pesible  sacrifice, 
and  that  the  hondes  of  the  offrers  ben  halowid.  15*6 
TINDALE  Heb.  x.  9  The  offerers  once  pourged  shulde  have 
hadde  no  moare  consciences  of  sinnes.  1614  F.  WHITE  Kept. 
Fisher  375  Prayers  and  Praises  which  the  offerers  vnder. 
stand  not.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1718)  II.  99  A  fire,  that  will 
be  sure  to  destroy  the  offering,  though  mercy  should  spare 
the  offerer.  1818  LAMB  Poems,  In  a  leaf  of  '  Lives  of 
Saints  ',  The  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold  That  in  their 
way  approved  the  offerer's  zeal. 

2.  In  other  senses  of  OFFER  v.,  q.v. :  One  who 
presents  something  for  acceptance ;  one  who  makes 
an  offer  or  proposal ;  one  who  makes  an  attempt 
at  something  ;  a  bidder,  etc. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii,  (1887)  161  One  may 
more  then  halfe  gesse,  what  they  will  receiue,  when  none 
seeth  but  the  offerer.  i6u  Two  Noble  K.  v.  vi,  Nay,  let's 
be  offerers  all.  1660  FULLER  Mix!  Contempt.  (1841)  169 
The  sufferers  of  violence  would  have  been  offerers  of  it,  if 
empowered withmight equal totheir malice.  i67$WYCHERLEY 
Country  Wife  I.  i.  (1735!  14  He's  one  of  those  nauseous 
offerers  at  wit.  l8«6  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II.  Pop.  Fallacies  xl, 
There  are  favours  . .  which  confer  as  much  grace  upon  the 
acceptor  as  the  offerer.  1868  Perthsh.  Jriil.  18  June,  The 
present  Tenant  (who  is  not  to  be  an  Offerer)  will  give 
directions  for  snowing  the  boundaries. 

Offering  (fvfarirj),  vbl.  sb.  Forms :  i  offrung, 
a -3  ofrung,  3-5  orBringe,  (3  -inke, -ingue),  3-6 
offring,  -yng(e,  4-6  offeringe,  -yng(e,  6-  offer- 
ing. [OE.  a/rung  vbl.  sb.  from  offrian  to  offer. 
(Senses  I  a  and  a  a  were  also  expressed  in  ME.  by 
OFFRAND  from  Fr.)]  The  action  of  the  verb 
OFFER;  that  which  is  offered. 

1.  a.  The  presenting  of  something  to  God  (or  to 
a  deity  or  object  of  worship)  as  an  act  of  worship 
or  devotion  ;  sacrifice;  oblation. 

ciooo  .•ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  456  Seo  offrung  is  nu  unalyfedlic 
Kfter  Cristes  Srowunge.  c  1000  A^s.  (/'*«/.  Man.  xxiu.  19 
Hwaeber  ys  mare  be  offrung  be  bsct  weofud  be  se-hal^aS  ba 
offrunge?  1:1160  llattonG.  ibid.,  pe  offreng.  .ba  offrenjgc. 
ciaoo  Trin.Coll.  Horn.  47  pat  on  is  childbed,  and  bat  oSer 
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chirchganR.  and  be  [-liiM--  1-  i  •., 

Strut.  In  <  -    Me  aal  to  ' 

ban  an  obren  dai.     .  1330  R    HHI'NSI.  <  ftt"n.    t 
[>c  fcrlre  of  Saynt  Agate  Richard  i  ,  1386 

CliAn  i  R  C".  /  .  1'rol.  450  In  :il  tlic  jun-M.t  wit  nc  Wlu  trier 
i.it  to  the  offrynge  bifore  lure  sholde  |[oon.    £1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  35   The  Icyngct  that  made  offrynj  to 
oure  lord  whan  he   was  bom.     1546  J.  HKYWOOU  J'rw. 


trans/,  r  1430  LYDG.  Minor  Poems  (Percy  Society)  53 
And  with  his  wynnyngis  he  makith  his  offryng  At  ale  staku, 
sitlyng  ageyn  the  moone. 

b.  The  action  of  the  verb  OFFEB,  in  other  senses: 
tender  or  presentation  for  acceptance,  for  sale,  etc. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  i.  |  5.  40  Offering... prefer, 
tender,  bid,,  .overture.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Offering,  the  Act  of 
him  that  offers.  1884  tr.  Lotse's  Logic  404  Offering  seems, 
speaking  generally,  in  favour  of  the  seller,  .bidding  it  in 
favour  of  the  buyer.  1900  Daily  Newt  18  Sept.  2/5  Only 
moderate  offerings  of  brcadstuffs  were  made ..  holders  itill 
adopting  an  attitude  of  reserve. 

2.  concr.  a.  Something  presented  to  God  (or  to 
a  deity,  etc.)  in  worship  or  devotion  ;  e.g.  a  slain 
animal,  fruits,  money,  or  other  things,  given  as  an 
expression  of  religious  homage  or  as  a  feature  of 
religious  worship ;  a  sacrifice  ;  an  oblation. 

Often  qualified  by  a  prec.  word  expressive  of  its  nature  or 
purpose,  esp.  in  Biblical  terms  relating  to  the  Levitical 
Law:  as  burnt-,  drink-,  free-Vi<ill>,  guilt-,  heave-,  meal-, 
meat-,  peace-,  sin-,  thank-,  trespass-,  wave-offering,  etc.  i 
see  these  under  their  first  elements. 

c  looo  J€LFRIC  Gen.  xxii.  7  Ic  axije  hwzr  seo  offrung  sig. 
her  ys  wudu  and  fyr.  c  uto  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt.  xxni.  iS 
Swa  hwilc  swa  swerefl  on  bare  ofrunge  be  ofer  $  weofed  ys, 
se  is  geltig.  1*97  R.  Giouc.  (Rolls)  11326  He  wende  to 
seinte  frebeswibe  . .  &  we)  vaire  isoffringe  to  be  heye  weued 
her.  cijM  CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  489  Rather  wolde  he 
yeuen  out  of  doute  Vn  to  his  poure  pansshens  aboute  Of  his 
offryng.  1451  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  219/1  Tithes  or  offringes 
beyng  in  Spirituelx  mens  hondes.  1551  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Catech.  (1884)  24,  I  preferre  the  trew  knawlege  of  God 
abone  all  brount  offcringis.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  ll.  ii.  39 
Plucking  the  intrailes  of  an  Offering  forth.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xu  441  His  Offring  soon  propitious  Fire  from  Heav'n 
Consnm'd.  1756-7  tr.  Keysltr  s  Trav.  (1760)11.  341  That 
jewels.. to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  shine  as  useless 
offerings  in  the  church  of  Loretto.  1887  BOWEM  Virg. 
,-Eneid  in.  406  At  the  hallowed  fires,  when  the  offering! 
blaze  to  the  skies. 

b.  Something  offered  to  a  person  for  his  ac- 
ceptance, esp.  as  a  tribute  of  honour  or  esteem ; 
a  present,  a  gift. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  362/2  Offerynge,  or  presaunt  to  a 
lorde  at  Cryslemasse,  or  ober  tymys,  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  156  All  which  rabble  receive  liberally  fiom  such  as 
meet  them,  Offerings  of  good  will  and  Charitie.  177* 
GIBBON  Decl.  *  F.  a.  I.  315  Crowns  of  gold,  the  offerings 
of  grateful  cities.  1881  M  iss  BRADDON  Ml.  Royal  1 1.  v.  105, 
I  was  not  obliged  to  fling  his  offerings  back  in  his  face. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  ^offringlac  (LAKH/*.1). 

99S  in  Kemble  Coet.  Dipt.  VI.  130  Hio  becwiS  vnto  Cytcan 
..hyre  beteran  ofring-sceat.  c  IBOO  ORMIN  639  Offringlac 
rihht  god  inoh  Affterr  hiss  Faderr  wille.  iua  in  South- 
well Visit.  (1891)  I.  15  That  ..  the  greltist  beH. .  be  rongen 
. .  all  the  offeryng  tyme.  1548-9  (Mar  )  St.  Com.  Prayer 
Communion,  Rubric,  At  the  offeryng  daies  appoynled, 
euery  manne  and  woman  shall  paie  to  the  Curate,  the  due 
and  accustomed  offerynges.  1591  PERCIVAU.  Sp.  Diet., 
Oblea,  an  offering,  a  rounde  offering  cake.  1613  PUROIAB 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  400  They  set  it  downe  on  their  offering- 
stone,  and  worship  it.  1784  Si*  J.  CULLUM  Hist.  Hemistee! 
(1813)  13  In  1358.  the  customary  tenants  paid  their  lord  at 
Christmas  a  small  rent,  called  offering-silver.  1853  ROCK 
C*.  of  Fathers  II  I.  ii.  33  Their  offerings  of  bread  and  wine, 
which  they  brought.. having  thiir  hand*  muffled  up  in  a 
very  clean  fine  linen  cloth  or  offering-sheet. 

0  ffering,  ppl.  a-    [f-  OFPKB  v.  +  -IHO  2.]   That 
offers,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  L  69  Wee  of  the  offring  side. 
Must  keepe  aloofe  from  strict  arbitrament,  i*S»  HEVLIB 
Sun'.  France  To  Rdr.,  Men . .  must  not  expect  to  be  alwaies 
on  the  offering  hand,  but  be  content  to  lake  such  money  as 
they  use  to  give,  a  1715  KUIKIT  Otvn  Time  n.  (i7»4)  '•  '59 
No  rerson..had  the  courage  to  move  the  offering  propou. 
tions  for  any  limitation  of  prerogative. 

Offertorial  ^fwt6«-rial),  a.  rare-*.  [(.  L, 
offertori-um  OFFEBTOBY  +  -AU]  Pertaining  to  an 
offertoiv  ;  used  in  sacrificial  offerings. 

1887  I.  R.  H  UTCHINSON  tr.  Virtsalinfain't  Ftrtunt'i  Whtn 
vi.  6stHe)  lighted  some  offertorial  camphor. 

Offertory  (p-fsatsri).  Also  4  ofBretory,  5 
offry-.  offra-,  6  offl-,  offytorie.  [ad.  eccl.  L, 
c«T/c7«-««(Isidore,a64o),  offering-place,  offering, 
oblation,  etc.  (cf.  late  L.  offerlor  offerer  (Comrno- 
dianus,  c  245),  raed.L.  oferta  offering\  f.  late  L, 
and  Romanic  o/ert-  ppl.  stem ,  substituted  for  oolat- , 
of  offerre  to  OFFEB:  see  -OBT.  Cf.  F.  offertoire 
offering  (I4thc.  in  Hati.-Darm.),  It.  offertorn 
offering,  an  offring  place'  (Florio).] 

1  R  C.  Ch.  An  anthem  sung  or  said  in  the  B 
immediately  after  the  Creed,  while  the  offerings  < 
the  people  are  being  received,  and  the  nnconsccratec 
elements  are  being  placed  on  the  altar.   In  th. 

of  En?,  applied  to  the  Scriptural  sentences  read  c 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Communion 
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_1  and  J»e  offertorie  [v.r.  offretory]  schulde  be  i-seide  to 

fore  J»e  sacrement  [CAXTON,  sacrynge).  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  437/2  After  the  preest  sayth  Oremus.  .  tnenne  he  sayth 
the  offrytorye.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introti.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1063 
Wherfore  than  sayth  the  preest  after  the  offytorie  . .  pray 
for  me,  etc.  ?  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion 
Rubric,  Then  shall  folowe  for  the  Offertory,  one  or  mo,  of 
these  Sentences  of  holy  scripture,  to  be  song  whiles  the 
people  doo  offer.  17290.  WHEATLEY.£A\  Com.  Prayer  (ed.  6) 
vi.  §  10. 284  The  Sentences,  are  in  the  place  of  the  Antiphona 
or  Anthem  which  we  find  in  the  old  Liturgies  after  the 
Gospel,  and  which  from  their  being  sung  whilst  the  People 
made  their  Oblations  at  the  Altar  were  call'd  the  Offertory. 
1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Offertory,  (i)  An  antiphon  which 
used  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  while  the  faithful  made  their 
offerings  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  Mass,  of  gifts  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  etc.  . .  The  Offertory  is  said  immedi- 
ately after  the  Creed. 

2.  That  part  of  the  Mass  or  Communion  Service 
at  which  offerings  are  made;  the  offering  of  these, 
or  the  gifts  offered.    Also  in  R.  C.  Ch.  applied 
spec,  to  the  anticipatory  oblation  (see  OBLATION  2). 

1539  Bk.  Ceremonies  in  Strype  Ecd.  Metn.  (1721)  I.  n. 
App.  cix.  287  Then  followeth  the  offertory,  wherby  we  be 
learned  to  prepare  our  selves  by  Gods  grace  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable oblation  to  him.  1555  EDEN  Decades  224  When 
the  preeste  was  at  mid  masse  at  the  offitorie,  the  kings 
profered  them  selues  to  go  to  kysse  the  crosse  with  the 
capytayne,  but  offered  nothynge.  1662  Hk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Communion,  Then  shall  the  Priest  return  to  the  Lords 
Table,  and  begin  the  Offertory,  saying  one  or  more  of  these 
sentences  following,  as  he  thinketh  most  convenient  in  his 
discretion.  1852  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  (1871)  542  The  offertory 
is  so  called  because  it  is  that  part  of  the  Communion  Service 
at  which  the  offerings  are  made.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3) 
S.V.,  The  great  oblation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Offertory  or  anticipa- 
tory oblation  of  bread  and  wine. 

3.  transf.   t  a.   The  offering  of  anything,  esp. 
to  God.  06s. 

1607  MARKHAM  Cavat.  vn.  Ded.,  To  offer  to  your  vertues 
this  poore  offertory  of  my  labours.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VIF, 
8  Hee  made  Offertorie  of  his  Standards,  and  had  Orizons, 
and  Te  Deum  againe  sung.  1649  JI;K.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp. 
Ad  Sect,  v.  We  shall . .  exhibit  to  God  an  offertory  in  which 
he  cannot  but  delight.  1660  EVELYN  Newsfr.  Brussels  un- 
masked. Many  . .  would  willingly  sacrifice  . .  their  present 
fortunes,  and  some  of  them  their  lives  too,  as  a  graceful 
offertory  for  such  a  seasonable  and  all-healing  mercy.  1684 
T.  HOCKIN  Golfs  Decrees  162  The  Jews  did  make  these 
offertories  by  the  especial  dictates  of  God. 

b.  In  recent  use,  An  offering  or  collection  of 
money  made  at  a  religious  service. 

1862  Bp.  MEDLEY  in  Coventry  Standard  Aug.,  Our  offer- 
tory  ever  since  the  cathedral  has  been  opened  for  divine 
worship  has  been  about  ^300  instead  of  £96.  1874  SYMONDS 
Si.  Italy  «r  Greece  (1898)  I.  xiv.  297  After  the  ceremony  we 
..  contributed  to  three  distinct  offertories.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  II.  6  He  ordered  collections  to  be  made  for  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem  by  a  weekly  offertory  every  Sunday. 
1891  Ch.  Times  22  May  496  It  is  within  a  few  years  only 
that  the  word  '  offertory '  has  been  freely  used  for  any  col- 
lection of  money  for  religious  purposes. 

4.  a.   A  cloth  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,    b.  A  piece  of  plate  used  in  the  same. 
(Cf.  Du  Cange,  offertorium,  for  both  senses.) 

1672  in  Archxol.  Cantiana  (1886)  XVI.  354  note.  Given  . . 
towards  buying  some  Plate,  viz.  a  flagon,  offertory,  patten, 
and  chalice  with  a  cover,  for  y*  holy  Communion.  [1706 
PHILLIPS,  Offertorium  (in  old  Latin  Records),  a  piece  of 
Silk  or  fine  Linnen,  antiently  us'd  to  wrap  up  the  Occasional 
Oblations  or  Offerings,  made  in  the  Church.  ]  1725  tr.  Dufin's 
Eccl.  Hist,  ijth  C.  I.  v.  64  The  Chalices  were  cover'd  with 
a  Piece  of  Linen  which  was  call'd  the  Offertory. 

5.  attrib. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  90  So  was  the  Paschal! 
Lambe  [the  type  of  Christ],  and  the  other  offertory  Lambes 
too.  1724  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6290/2  The  Offertory  Sentence 
being  read.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  v.  402  Beside  the 
tunicle,  there  is  worn  by  the  subdeacon, . .  the  offertory-veil. 
1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worshif  274  A  principal  Orna- 
ment to  be  used  in  Celebration  is  the  '  Offertorium ',  or 
Offertory  Veil.  1879  HESBA  STRETTON  Through  a  Needle's 
Eye  I.  90  The  offertory  money  passed  through  Mrs.  Cun- 
llffe's  hands.  1886  Chr.  Herald  (Vi.  Y.)  IX.  285  An  offer- 
tory.box  placed  at  the  door  of  a  famous  place  of  worship. 

tO'fferture.  Obs.  [a.  F.  oferfure offer  (i6th  c. 
in  Godef.),  or  ad.  Taed.L.oJfirtiira  offering,  oblation, 
f.  late  L.  and  Romanic  offert- :  see  prec.  and  -UHE.] 

1.  Offering  in  worship. 

"595  BARNES  Sonn,  xxvi,  As  those  three  kings,  ..  By 
presents  rich  made  royal  offerture,  Our  new-borne  Saviour  s 
blessing  to  procure.  1624  F.  WHITE  Kef  I.  Fisher 288  Their 
excessme  worship  by  Vowes,  Oathes,  Offertures. 

2.  The  offering  of  something  for  acceptance ;   an 
offer,  proposal,  overture. 

1631  Celestina  x.  117  How  much  more  advantageous  . 
would  an  Entreated  promise  have  been,  then  a  forced  offer- 
ture? 1648  Eikon  Bos.  29  Thow  hast  prevented  us  with 
Offertures  of  Thy  love.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coeua  quasi  KOI™ 
Pref.  8,  I  ..received  with  much  complacency  this  amicable 
offerture.  1684  T.  HOCKIN  Gods  Decrees  355  More  trans- 
ported with  the  love  of  poor  empty  enjoyments,  than  with 
the  offerture  of  an  eternal  possession. 

Off-fal(l,  obs.  form  of  OKFAI,. 

Off-falling.  Sc.  [f.Offadv.  +  FALLING vbl.sb.] 
a.  That  which  falls  off;  //.  crumbs  or  scraps  that 
fall  from  the  table ;  also  fig.  b.  A  falling  off  in 
health,  excellence,  or  goodness. 

1636  RUTHERFORD,  Lett.,  to  Lady  Kenmure  '1671)  t.  24  O 
how  many  rich  off-fallings  are  in  my  Kings  house !  1637 
Ibid.  (1881)  349  O  that  I  had  but  Christ's  odd  off-fallings  ! 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Scat.,  Jos.  f  (1655)  20 
Many  who  were  accustomed  to  be  Copartners  of  such  off- 


fallings,  began  to  storm  and  repine  at  his  actions.  1825 
JAMIESON,  Off-fallinf.  a  declension.  It  is  often  used  of  one 
who  declines  in  health  or  external  appearance ;  also  in  a 
moral  sense. 

So  O'ff-faller  (Sc.),  one  who  falls  off;  a  deserter. 

a  1688  HAMILTON  Let.  J.  Remvick  in  Shields  Faithful 
Contend.  (1780)  40  (Jam.)  Shot  at  by  all  ranks  of  off-fallers 
from  the  cause  of  God. 

Off-go.  Sc.colloq.  [f.  OFF-  3  +  Go  sb.]  A  start, 
beginning :  «=  Go-orr. 

1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  i.  5  The  first . .  will  likely  please 
ye  best  at  the  first  off-go.  1896  IAN  MACLAREN  Kate  Car- 
negie 96  He  wes  a  wee  fractious  an'  self-willed  at  the  off-go. 

So  O'ff-go  ing  vbl.  sb.,  departure,  going  away, 
removal  (in  quot.  1770  attrib.}  •  Off-going ///.  a., 
that  goes  off  or  away,  or  is  being  removed. 

1727  P.  WALKER  Life  Welwood  in  Biog.  Presbyt.  (1827)  I. 
186  He'll  get  a  sudden  and  sharp  Off-g_oing.  1770  E.  Hester- 
fi'n  Inclos.  Act  14  Leading  and  taking  away  the  offgoing 
crop.  1861  W.  BARNES  in  Macm.  Mag.  June  130  The  paths 
of  the  oncoming  and  offgoing  bird.  1892  Salisbury  Jrnl. 
6  Aug.  4/4  Annual  Sale  by  Auction  of  about  3500  off-going 
Dorset  Down  Ewes,  Lambs  and  Wethers. 

Off-hand,  Offhand  (see  below),  adv.  and 
adj.  phr.  [f.  OFF  prep.  +  HAND  si.] 

A.  adv.  (^fhae'nd). 

L  At  once,  straightway,  forthwith ;  without  pre- 
liminary deliberation  or  preparation,  extempore. 

1694  WOOD  Life  3  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  446  The  speech 
before  mention'd.. being  off-hand  upon  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  burnt  by  command  of  the  House. 
1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  207  He  was  a  learned 
Man  ..  and  would  .,  speak  very  neatly  offhand  in  Latin. 
1764  Mem.  G.  Psalmanazar  189  He  read  the  office  all  in  a 
good  Latin  off-hand,  as  the  saying  is,  and  without  any  hesi- 
tation or  solecism.  1849  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  195 
Wonderful  bits  of  Poems,  written  off  hand  at  a  sitting,  most 
of  them.  1872  LOWELL  Wks.  (1890)  IV.  243 'Habit  is  a 
growth  and  cannot  be  made  off-hand. 

2.  lit.  From  the  hand  with  no  other  support,  rare. 

1840  A.  B.  LONGSTREET  Georgia  Scenes  11848)  203  That 
they  [rifles]  should  be  fired  on-hand,  while  the  shot-guns 
were  allowed  a  rest,  the  distance  being  equal.  t| 

B.  adj.  ((HTise'nd;  as  predicate  somet.  ^fhse'nd). 

1.  Of  action,  speech,  etc. :    Done  or  made  off- 
hand (see  A.  i)  ;  unpremeditated,  extemporaneous, 
impromptu ;   having  the  air  or  style  of  something 
so  done,  free  and  easy,  unstudied,  unceremonious. 

1719  Free-thinker  No.  107  f  2  A  very  Familiar,  Off-hand 
Epistle,  -from  a  young  Gentleman.  1785-90  R.  CUMBERLAND 
Observer  No.  109  (R.)  This  . .  supplies  him  with  many  an 
apt  couplet  for  off-hand  quotations.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t. 
Ser.  n.  xvii.  (1869)  344  The  dashing  off-hand  manner  of  the 
mere  man  of  business.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  vi, 
Speaking  in  his  rapid,  off-hand  way.  1879  G.  MEREDITH 
Egoist  xvi.  (1889)  147,  '  I  do  not  ride ',  Laetitia  replied  to 
the  off-hand  inquiry. 

2.  transf.  Ol  persons  :   Doing  or  saying  things 
off-hand,  free  and  ready  in  action  or  speech ;  acting 
in    an    off-hand    manner,    unceremonious,    curt, 
brusque. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  89.  3/2  Who  come  like  Master  of  a 
Riddle  Or  Off-hand  Man  upon  a  Fiddle.  1744  OZELL  tr. 
Brantomis  Span.  Rhodomontades  i  An  off-hand  ready 
Wit,  and  lofty  Words.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  n.  vi, 
Egerton  is  off-hand  enough  where  he  runs  glibly  thro*  para, 
graphs  that  relate  to  others.  1876  T.  HARDY  Elhelberta 
(1890)  117  They  are  painfully  off-hand  with  me,  absolutely 
refusing  to  be  intimate. 

Off-handed  (^-fha-nded),  a.  =  OFF-HAND  B.: 
esp.  in  reference  to  style  or  manner.  (In  quot.  1 840 
irreg.  as  adv.  =  OFF-HAND  A.  i.) 

1835  MOORE  D!aryi$Aug.  mMem.  (1856)  VII.  103  Found 
Babbage  very  off-handed  and  agreeable.  1840  BARHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Hand  of  Glory  ii,  Nor,  I'll  venture  to  say, 
without  scrutiny  could  he  Pronounce  her,  off-handed,  a 
Punch  or  a  Judy.  1800  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  '  CoL  Reformer 
(1801)  182  He's  an  off-handed  chap. 

Hence  O-ff-ha-ndedly  adv.,  in  an  off-handed 
manner,  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  without  ceremony; 
O  ff-ha  ndedness,  the  quality  of  being  off-handed. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  364  There  is  in  them. .an 
open  off-handedness  (to  use  a  significant  Irishism),  1883 
F.  M.  PEARD  Contrad.  xix,  He  was  quite  conscious  of  ihe 
off-handedness  of  Dorothy's  manner.  1893  G.  ALLEN  Scully, 
wag  I.  40  Isabel  Boyton  answered  a  little  offhandedly. 

Office  (ffis),  sb.  Also  3  offlz,  3-4  -is,  4  -Iss, 
-ise,  -ys,  ofloe,  4-6  offyce,  (5  oflfyz,  -ez,  -ease, 
offlo,  oflo,  6  OSes, pi.  6-7  officies).  [a.  AF.  and 
OF.  office  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Sp.  oficio, 
It.  officio,  uffizio,  ad.  L.  officium  service,  duty, 
function,  ceremonial  observance,  business,  place, 
appointment,  in  med.L.  also  service  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  introit,  ecclesiastical  court,  building 
or  place  for  work  ;  f.  ob-  (On- 1  a)  +  -ficium  doing.] 

1.  Something  done  toward  any  one ;  a  service, 
kindness,  attention.  Chiefly  with  qualification,  as 
good,  kind  office;  office  of  kindness,  etc.  Hence 
with  adj.  of  the  opposite  kind,  as  ill,  etc. :  A  dis- 
service. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  ix.  12  For  the  mynysterie  of  this  office 
..aboundith  by  manye  in  doynge  of  thankingis to  the  Lord. 
1575  Q;  EL.Z.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  278  Which  we 
have  hitherto  forborne  to  graunt .  for  the  evell  offices  whiche 
her  other  secretary  did  there.  ic«  SHAKS.  Kirk  fT  11  ii 
,37  Little  office  Will  the  hatefull  Commons VrfofmVfor  £ 
1598  -  Merry  W.  1. 1.  ,02,  I  would  I  could  doe  a  good  office 
betweene  you.  i««  SIR  M.  LANGDALE  in  Nicholas  Papers 
(Camden)  III.  128  He  suspectes  father  Talbot  hath  donnc 


him  some  ill  office.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  222, 
I  know..  that,  .  y*  design  of  getting  themselves  into  y  place 
will  encourage  divers  to  doe  me  spightfull  Offices.  1761 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xliv.  505  Those  ill  offices  which  his 
enemies..  could  employ  against  him.  1877  SPARROW  Serm. 
x.  128  Making  men  capable  of  mutual  offices  of  kindness. 
1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  u.  33  In  return  she  gets  some  little 
kindly  office  done  for  her. 

2.  That  which  one  ought,  or  has,  to  do  in  the 
way  of  service;  that  which  is  required  or  expected: 
fa.  gen.  Duty  towards  others  ;  a  moral  obligation 
(obs.).    b.  Duty  attaching  to  one's  station,  position, 
or  employment  ;  a  duty,  service,  or  charge  falling 
or  assigned  to  one  ;   a  service  or  task  to  be  per- 
formed ;  business  ;  function,  one's  part. 

21300  Cursor  M.  28366,  I..  did  min  office  na-be-lese  pat 
vn-despensed  sang  i  messe.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
55  Forto  reise  be  treuage.  .  Fader  &  Thurston  to  bat  office 
were  fette.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  114  Ilkane  wate 
what  he  schall  do  and  bisily  tentez  till  baire  officez.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  Ivb,  Thou  oughtest  to  be  swete  gracious  and 
humble  in  thyn  offyce  or  seruyse.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes 
Offices  i.  (1540)  27  Honesty,  that  is  the  offyce  and  dutie  of 
man.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  61  To  thentent  yt  he 
worthely  might  be  called  a  king,  wjiose  office  is  to  rule  and 
not  to  be  ruled  of  other.  1603  SHAKS.  AJf,as.for  M.  ii.  ii.  13 
Doe  you  your  office,  or  giue  vp  your  Place.  1656  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  183/1  To  make  a  Helm  is  the  Office 
of  a  Ship-wright,  but  to  use  it  rightly  of  a  Pilot.  1609  J. 
JACKSON  in  Pepys'  Diary  VI.  212  The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
appointed  by  the  Pope  to  perform  this  office  in  his  stead. 
a  1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New  Present  (1771)  252  Her  next 
office.  .  is  to  rub  the  stove  and  fire-irons.  1832  HT.  MARTINBAU 
Hill  ff  Valley  v.  73  He  .  .  had  .  .  taken  uponTiim  the  preacher's 
office.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  viii.  in  They  exer- 
cise the  offices  of  the  judge,  the  priest,  the  counsellor. 

t  C.  Performance  of  a  duty  or  function,  service, 
attendance.  Obs. 

cvya  Sir  Beues  3555'  (MS.  A.)  panne  eueriche  marchal 
His  ;erde  an  honde  here  schal.  while  Beues  was  in  bat 
office  pe  kinges  sone  .  .  A  ?ede  to  Beues  stable.  1535  COVER. 
DALE  i  KijU?  x.  5  Whan  _th.e  Quene  of  riche  Arabia  sawe 
all  fhe  wy&dome  of  Salomon  ..  &  the  offyces  of  his 
ministers,  and  their  garmentes  .  .  she  wondred  exceadingly. 
1621  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther  (1638)  104  We  gave 
command..'!  hat  by  the  office  of  our  Eunuchs  band,  Queen 
Vashti  should  in  state  attended  be. 

3.  That  which  is  done  or  is  intended  to  be  done 
by  a  particular  thing  ;  that  which  anything  is  fitted 
to  perform  ,  or  performs  customarily  ;  —  FUNCTION  3. 

1340  Ayenb.  50  pe  moub  heb  tuo  offices,  huer-of  he  on 
belongeb  to  be  zuelj  .  .  pe  o|)er  zuo  is  in  speche.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  85  The  taste  science..  is  Practique,  whos  office 
The  vertu  tryeth  fro  the  vice.  1546  Bp.  GARDINER  Declar. 
Joye  80  Then  do  you..offende  in  deuising  the  wordes 
(office  and  correlatiue)  to  signifie  what  fayth  doth.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  320/2  It  hath  its  name  Cooler,  from 
its  Office,  which  is  to  cool  the  Hot  Wort.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (17^76)  VII.  247_  It  sometimes  happens,  that  when 
the  animal  is  interrupted  in  performing  the  offices  of  exclu- 
sion, the  young  ones  burst  the  shell  within  the  parent's 
body.  1830  R.  KNOX  BeclarcTs  Anat.  198  The  office  of  the 
arteries  is  to  lead  the  blood  from  the  heart  into  all  the  parts 
of  the  body. 

t  b.  A  bodily  or  mental  function  as  operating  ; 
the  proper  action  of  an  organ  or  faculty.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Botth.  l.  pr.  ii.  4  (Camb.  MS.)  Whan  she 
say  me..with-owten  office  of  tunge  and  al  dowmb.  £1425 
Found.  St.  Bartholomews  52  The  same  day  was  restorid 
to  hym  the  office  of  his  tonge.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iv.  113 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  Office  of  my  heart  Intirely  honour. 
21656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  778  A  certain  young  man, 
who  wanted  his  armes..  performed  all  things  by  the  office 
of  his  feet. 

t  C.  spec.  The  function  or  action  of  discharging 
excrement,  etc.  ;  excretion.  Obs.  (Cf.  house  of  office, 
HOUSE  sb.  I4b.) 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  127  They  beth  maked  for 
bothe  That  is  to  seye  for  office  and  for  ese  Of  engendrure. 
1613  .PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  623  Washing  themselves, 
as  they  doe  also  after  the  offices  of  Nature. 

4.  A  position  or  place  to  which  certain  duties 
are  attached,  esp.  one  of  a  more  or  less  public 
character  ;  a  position  of  trust,  authority,  or  service 
under  constituted  authority  ;  a  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of   government,   the    public    service,    the 
direction  of  a  corporation,  company,  society,  etc. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  2071  Du  salt  ben  ut  of  prisun  numen,  And 
on  oin  offiz  set  a^en.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25031  I'ilate  was  o 

fret  officis  [v  .  r.  office]  for  ouer  luus  he  was  iustis.  c  1400 
IAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  136  Ilkane  of  bam  base  sum  office  in 
be  emperour  courte.  1433  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  476/2  Chosen 
to  the  Office  of  Corouner.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 
135  b,  The  duke  of  Yorke  was  discharged  of  the  office  of 
Regent.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  38  He  was  taken  into 
service  in  his  court  to  a  base  office  in  his  kitchen.  1771 
Junius  Lett.  xlix.  255,  I..  do  not  esteem  you  the  more  for 
the  high  office  you  possess.  1855  PRFSCOTT  Philip  //,  n.  ix. 
(1857)  305  He  avowed  his  purpose  of  throwing  up.  .all  the 
offices  he  held  under  government.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
Epil.  819  The  claims  of  the  Nonconformists  were  met  in 
1868  .  .by  the  abolition  of  all  religious  tests  for  admission  to 
offices  or  degrees  in  the  Universities. 

b.  In  absolute  sense:  Official  position  or  employ- 
ment ;  spec,  that  of  a  minister  of  state.  Hence  to 
take  office,  leave  office,  etc.  Man  of  office,  an  officer 
or  official.  Jack  in  (out  of]  office:  see  JACK  ji.l  36. 

\Ofoffice  (L.  ex  officio),  by  virtue  of  office,  officially.   Obs. 

1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  0600  To  abbe  men  in  offis  Mid  him 
bat  of  conseil  were  god  and  wis.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27170 


Man  of  office  or  dignite.  .werlds  man,  or  clerc.  1389  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  21  It  is  ordeynede  .  .  what  brother  of  yis 
gilde  be  chosen  in  to  office,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 


OFFICE. 

6959  He  kepyd  be  kirk  of  office.  151*  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  dc 
W.  1531)302  A  slraunger  and  alyanl,  put  in  offyce  by  the 
Koinayns.  1607  SMAKS.  Union  I.  ii.  208  Would  I  were 
Gently  put  out  of  Office,  before  I  were  forc'd  out.  1784 
COWPER  Task  iv.  412  The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  knaves  in  office.  1845  DISRAKLI  Syhil  iv.  xiv.  II.  306 
1  Feel  ought  to  have  taken  office  ',  said  Lord  Marney.  1880 
MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Iviii.  259  He  had  come  into  office 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party. 

c.  Personified,  or  denoting  an   office-holder  or 
office-holders  as  a  body. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  III.  i.  73  The  insolence  of  Office.  1634 
MASSINUFK  I'cty  ll'oniati  in.  ii,  Now,  master  Office,  \Vli.u 
is  the  reason  that  your  vigilant  Greatness,  .locked  up  from 
me  The  way  to  see  my  mistress?  1765  BKATTIE  Judgin. 
Paris  cii,  Coward  Office,  .sneaks  secure  in  insolence  of 
state.  1781  COWPER  Charity  484  Except  that  Office  clips  it 
as  it  goes. 

6.  A  ceremonial  duty  or  service ;  a  religions  or 
social  observance ;  esp.  the  rite  or  rites  due  to  the 
dead,  obsequies ;  now  chiefly  in  last  office  (-ts). 


Co* 

maner  of  vessels  of  euery  offyce.  1618  ROWLANDS  Sacred 
Mem.  37  To  show  their  loue  in  this  last  office  done  To  a 
dead  friend.  1661  STILLIW.FL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  yii.  I  10  The 
other  great  offices  wherein  their  Religion  did  so  much 
consist,  viz.  Sacrifices,  distinction  of  meats,  observation  of 
Festivals,  circumcision,  and  such  like.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  135  F  i  An  eminent  Person. .used  in  his  private  Offices 
of  Devotion  to  give  Thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  was  born  a 
Frenchman.  i8a*  SCOTT  Nigel  xxxvi,  I.. will  be  first  to 
render  thee  the  decent  offices  due  to  the  dead. 

6.  Eccl.    An  authorized  form  of  divine  service 
or  worship :   a.  The  daily  service  of  the  Roman 
breviary,  comprising  psalms,  collects,  and  lections 
for  the  several  canonical  hours,  which  vary  with 
the  day  (more  fully  Divine  Office}  ;  in  the  Church 
of  England,  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.    To  say 
office,  to  recite  the  Divine  Office,    b.  The  introit, 
sung  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mass  or  Holy  Com- 
munion;   also,  the  whole  service  of  the    Mass 
or  Holy  Communion,     c.  Any  occasional  service, 
as  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  for  Baptism,  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  etc. ;  also,  a  special  form 
of  service  appointed  for  some  particular  occasion. 

i  1290  Becket  942  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  133  pis  holi  man.. 
song  ane  Masse  of  seinte  steuene. .  pe  furste  offiz  is  propre 
inoy  :  to  be  slat  bat  he  was  Inne.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xxii.  7  pis  psalme  is  songen  in  be  office  of  ded  men.  c  1375 
Lay  Polks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B)  86  Bi  bis  tyme..bo  prest 
bigynnes  office  of  messe.  Ibid.  581  po  preste  turnes  til  his 
seruyce  And  saies  forthe  more  of  his  office.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  121  The  office,  or  Introite  (as  they  call  it). 
1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  60  The  byshoppe  of 
Cauntorbery  came  sodenly  to  Powlles..and  dyd  the  offes 
hytn  selfe  in  a  cope  and  no  vestment,  nor  mytter,  nor  crosse. 
but  a  crose  staffe.  1663  CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cartu right 
Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  150  She  is  not  only  content  to 
say  the  greate  office  in  the  breviere,  every  day.  1683 
EVELYN  Mem.  9  Sept.,  It  being  the  day  of  publiq  thanks- 
giving for  his  Majesty's  late  preservation ..  there  was  an 
office  us'd,  compos'd  for  the  occasion,  a  1746  in  Wesley 
Princ.  Methodist  29  Whoever,  .does  not  worship  God  in 
the  Manner  she  prescribes.. must  be  supposed  to  slight  and 
contemn  her  Offices  and  Rules.  1845  STEPHEN  Comni. 
Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  246  The  celebration  of  marriage  in 
this  country  according  to  the  office  of  the  Church.  1850 
MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  149  Every  day  she 
recited  the  Office  of  the  Virgin.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  ix. 
142  Proceeded  to  sing  the  office  of  the  dead.  1896  Ch. 
Times  i3_Nov.  520/4  There  is  an  office  for  the  reopening  of 
a  church  in  the  Priest's  Prayer-book. 

7.  An  official  inquest  or  inquiry  concerning  any 
matter  that  entitles  the  king  to  the  possession  of 
lands  or  chattels  :  =  Inquest  of  Office,  INQUEST  I  b. 
To  find  (f  take,  t  return}  an  office,  to  return  a 
verdict   showing   that   the   king  is   thus  entitled. 
Office  found,  a  verdict  having  this  effect. 

1431  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  396/2  Of  the  which  Maner  the 
saide  Oratrice.  .be  an  office  was  put  out.  1471-3  Ibid.  VI. 
25/2  That  all  Offices  founden  of  the  premisses  or  of  any  of 
theym..be.  .voide.  1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  8  Diverse 
. .  have  been . . dislierited  by  estheatours  and  commyssyoners 
causyng  untrue  offices  to  be  founden.  1607  COWELL  Intertr., 
Office  doth  signifie.  .also  an  Inquisition  made  to  the  Kings 
vse  of  any  thing  by  yertue  of  his  office  who  inquireth.  And 
therefore  wee  oftentimes  reade  of  an  office  found,  which  is 
nothing  but  such  a  thing  found  by  Inquisition  made  ex 
officio.  a  1645  HABINGTON  Surv.  IVorcs.  (Worcs.  Hist.  Soc.) 
in.  531  Bewdley.. became.. the  joynter  of  hys  widowe..as 
was  found  by  an  office  after  her  descesse.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  III.  xvii.  259  If  they  find  the  treason  or  felony.. of 
the  party  accused,  .the  king  is  thereupon,  by  virtue  of  this 
office  found,  intitled  to  have  his  forfeitures.  1877  BURROUGHS 
Taxation  277  There  may  be  a  forfeiture  without  such  office 
found. 

8.  A  place  for  the  transaction  of  private  or  public 
business  of  some  kind;  often  including  the  '  staff' 
by  which  the  business  is  conducted,  or  denominat- 
ing the  department  of  which  they  are  officers. 
Applied  to  the  room  or  department  in  which  the 
clerkly  work  of  an  industrial  or  other  establish- 
ment is  done,  a  counting-house ;  also  to  that  in 
which  the  business  of  any  particular  department 
of  the  operations  of  a  large  concern  is  conducted , 
as  the  booking-office,  goods  office,  inquiry  office,  lost 
property  office,  superintendent's  office,  etc.  at  a  rail- 
way station.     Formerly  used   of  the  court  of  an 
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ecclesiastical  official,  as  still  of  a  police  court 
(police  office) ;  now,  often  preceded  by  a  possessive 
case,  or  combined  with  a  sb.  indicating  the  busi- 
ness or  purpose,  as  collector' 's, inspector 's,  surveyor's, 
town-cleiks  office;  assay-,  box-,  coach-,  Crown-, 
fire-,  post-,  telegraph-office,  etc.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  these  are  noticed  as  combinations  under 
the  first  element  or  as  main  words. 
.-1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  279.  I  wol  han  .xij.  pens.. Or 

1  wol  sompne  hire  vn-to  oure  office,    c  1440  Promf,  Parv. 
363/1  Offyce,  or  place  of  offyce,  officina.    1511  in  Foxe  A. 
/!r  M.  (1583)  822/1  Whether  she  was  euer  detected  to  the 
office  of  Willi.  .Smith  late  Bishop  of  Lincolne.    1611  BIBLE 

2  Chron.  xxiv.  n  At  what  time  the  chest  was  brought  vnto 
the  kings  office.     1615  MAKSINGER  New  Way  iv.  iii,  A  dcjjt 
to  which   My  vows,  in  that   high  office  registered,  Are 
faithful  witnesses.   1631  [see  CROWN  OFFICE).  1641  Assurance- 
office  [see  ASSURANCE  si    1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  11.  71  His 
Office  keeps  your  Parchment  Tales  entire.   1819  KEATS  Let. 
to  Reynolds  22  Sept.  in  Ld.  Houghton  Li/e  (1848)  II.  26 
There  will  be  some  of  the  family  waiting  for  you  at  the 
coach-office.     1849  THACKERAY  Pendcnnis  xxxv,  The  '  Pall 
Mall  Gazette'  had  its  offices  ..in  Catherine  street.    1855 
MACADLAY  Hist.  £»f.  xviii.  IV.  131  The  offices  [of  the  East 


Kef.  1 

ff,  also  carried  on  the  business  of  a  solicitor. 

fig.  1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Meditinx  382  The  Liver  is  not 
the  office  of  Sanguification. 

b.  Sometimes  transferred  from  the  place  of 
business  to  the  company  or  corporation  there 
established,  as  in  Assurance  or  Insurance  Office 

(cf.  the  Post  Office). 

1646  Insuring.Office  [see  INSURING  vbl,  st.\.  1651-1841  In- 
surance Office  [see  INSURANCE  5).  1603  Assurance  Office 
[see  INSURE  v.  4c].  178*  (title)  The  Phcenix  Fire  Office. 

1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy. Bk.  Prof.  Law  v.  29  The 
tenant's,  .insuring  in  an  office,  .not  authorized  by  his  lease. 

1870  T.  B.  SPRAGUE  in  yml.  fust.  Actuaries  XVI.  77  The 
Office  assures  to  him.. a  sum  of  money  payable  in  certain 
contingencies.  iS»\C/:amberi  Encj/cl.  V. 601  Proprietary 
Companies  being  those  offices  possessing  a  capital  the 
property  of  the  partners.  Mutual  Offices,  where  the  mem- 
bers  themselves  constitute  the  company.  Mod.  In  what 
office  are  you  insured  ?  That  is  an  old-established  office. 

O.  (With  capital  O.)  With  defining  adj.  or 
attrib.  sb. :  The  building  or  set  of  rooms  in  which 
the  business  of  a  department  of  government  ad- 
ministration is  carried  on,  as  the  Colonial,  Foreign, 
Home,  War  Office,  etc. ;  the  persons  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  department ;  esp. 
the  responsible  head  of  the  department  and  his 
immediate  coadjutors.  See  FOBKIGN,  HOME,  WAB, 
etc. ;  also  POST  OFFICE. 

1707  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  SI.  Gt.  Brit.  599  A  List  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Admiralty-Office.  /NJ.  690  The  Places 
where  the  several  Offices  are  kept.. The  Treasury  Office 
is  in  the  Cockpit  ..  Stamp-Office,  is  in  Lincolns-Inn 
Square  [etc.].  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  116  (London— Public 
Buildings)  Excise  Office  1769.  Plain  in  design,  but  of  most 
commanding  aspect.  Ibid.  State-Paper  Offices,  St.  James's 
Park.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  viii. 712  Before [1854]. .the civil 
administration  of  the  army  was  divided. .among  the  offices 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  .at- War,  the  Ordnance 
Office,  and  the  Commissariat.  Ibid.,  In  1855  the  office  of 
Secretary-at.  War  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  War. .The  department  thus  constituted  is  the 
existing  War  Office.  Ibid.  713  Officers  of  the  Commissariat 
. .  render  directly  to  the  Audit  Office . .  accounts  of  the  whole 
of  their  cash  and  store  transactions. 

d.  Holy  Office  (K.  C.  Ch.),  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  punish- 
ment of  heretics  :  «=  INQCISITIOK  3. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Inquisition  or  the  Holy  Office. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvi,  A  true  instrument  of 
arrestation  from  the  Holy  Office.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II, 
n.  iii.  (1857)  223  A  platform  was  raised  . .  on  which  were 
ranged  the  seats  of  the  inquisitors,  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  the  Holy  Office.  1861  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Tor- 
OHtmada  112  'The  Holy  Office,  then,  must  intervene  !' 

9.  //.  The  parts  of  a  house,  or  buildings  attached 
to  a  house,  specially  devoted  to  household  work 
or  service  ;  the  kitchen  and  rooms  connected  with 
it,  as  pantry,  scullery,  cellars,  laundry,  and  the 
like ;  also,  often  including  stables  and  -other  out- 
houses, the  barns  and  cowhouses  of  a  firm,  etc. 

[f  1386  CHAUCER  Clfrk's  T.  208  Houses  of  office  stuffed 
with  plenlee  Ther  maystow  seen  of  deynteuous  vitaille.] 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  74  Pitcher  house,  Larder 
and  Poultrie,  and  all  other  offices  large  and  faire.  1661 
GERBIER  Princ.  36  The  Kitchin  or  other  Offices  and 
Selleridge.  1798  Times  28  June  4/3  To  be  sold.. a.  .free- 
hold house,  with . .  numerous  attached  and  detached  offices 
of  every  description.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  52 
The  offices  are  also  improved.. forming  generally  a  square 
behind  the  dwelling-house,  with  the  dunghill  or  straw-yard 
in  the  center.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  57  As  he 
passed  by  the  areas  of  the  fashionable  squares,  and  imbibed 
the  aroma  of  stews  and  ragouts  issuing  from  the  offices. 
1881  RUSSELL  Haigs  Introd.  7  The  usual  outbuildings  and 
Offices  which  such  fortified  places  contained. 
b.  sing.  A  privy.  Cf.  EASE  8  b. 

1717  (title)  The  Grand  Mystery,  .proposals  for  erecting 
500  Publick  Offices  of  Ease  in  London  and  Westminster. 
1871  E.  JENKINS  Ginx's  Baby  i.  (1879)9  The  forty-five  big 
and  little  lodgers  in  the  house  were  provided  with  a  single 
office  in  the  corner  of  the  yard. 

1 1O.  a.  A  keeper's  beat.  Obs. 

1617  ASSIIETON  7ml.  (Chetham  Soc.>6o  All  hunt  in  James 
Whitendftles  office. 
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t  b.  transf.  (See  qnot.)  slang.  Obi. 
a  1700  B.  K.  Diet.  Cunt.  Crrw  «.  v.,  Hit  Office,  any  M»n'i 
ordinary  Haunt,  or  Plying.place,  be  it  Tavern,  Ale  hoow. 
Gaming-house. 

11.  slang.    A  hint,  signal,  or  private  intimation; 
1   esp.  in  phr.  to  give  (or  lake)  the  office. 

1803  StortiHf;  Mag.  XXI.  327  Giving  the  office— i»  wrwn 
you  Buffer  any  person,  who  m»y  stand  behind  your  chair  lo 
look  over  your  hand.  1811  Lex  Hal.  «.  v.,  To  give  the 
office;  to  give  information,  or  make  signt  lo  the  officer* 
to  take  »  thief.  1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flail,  Diet.,  OtKie.i  hint 
signal  or  private  intimation ..  to  lake  t  lie  office"*  to  under, 
stand  and  profit  by  the  hint  given.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT 
/  arish  Clerk  II.  258  Playing  ui  foul,  and  giving  the  office 
to  the  Philistines.  1890 '  ROLF  BOUISWOOD'JMWM  under 
Arms  xiv,  Ride  about  the  country  till  I  give  you  the  office 
1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  i  12/2  The  dropping  of  the  hands 
is  called  '  giving  the  office '  to  start  [a  four-hone  coach). 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.,  as  (sense*  2,4) 
office  badge,  chair,  duty,  f  -fellow ;  (seme  6)  office- 
book  ;  (sense  8)  office  bell,  boy,  clerk,  copy  (see  qnot.), 

[  drawing,  girl,  hours,  stool,  work,  etc. ;  b.  objective 
and  obj.  genitive,  as  (sense  4)  office-giver,  -kolJer, 
-holding,  -hunter,  -jobbing,  -seeker;  office-seeking 
adj. ;  (sense  8)  office-cleaner,  -keeper.  Also  OFFICE- 

BEABER,  -HOUSE,  etc. 

1594  Contention  n.  ii.  25  This  my  staffe,  mine  'Office 
badge  in  Court.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  11.  71 
A  brass  plate  with  '•office-bell'  upon  it.  1869  FREFMAM 
Norm.  Cony.  III.  xi.  30  The  two  chief  ministers  of  the 
funeral  ceremony  . .  bearing  their  "office-booki  in  their 
hands.  1899  ifestm.  Cat.  17  Apr.  4/1  The  officials 
[in  New  York]  intend  to  dismiss  the  large  force  of  'office 
boys  in  the  various  departments  and  replace  them  by 
office  girls.  01715  WVCHERLEY  Poitk.  Wkt.  (1728)  168 
How  many  Sots  have  had  the  Luck  to  wear  A  Chain  of 
Gold,  and  fill  the  "Office-Chair!  1899  Daily  Newt  21 
Apr.  5/2  Charwomen,  'office-cleaners,  pensioners.  1880  G. 
MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  126  '  Am  I  not  precise  as  an 
'office  clerk  ? '  she  said.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  'Office 
copy,  a  transcript  of  a  proceeding  filed  in  the  proper  office 
of  a  court  under  the  seal  of  such  office.  1855  EcclesiologM 
XVI.  294  Mr.  Slater  sends  an  "office-drawing. .of  a  pro- 
jected cathedral  for  South  Australia.  1671  OWEN  Disc. 
Evang.  Love  221  If  it  be  not  part  of  their  'Office-Duty,  to 
walk  over  them.  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  IIL  (1558) 
138  b  As  yet  Aquilius,  my  "office  felowe,  and  familiar,  had  not 
sette  forth  the  cases,  that  shoulde  be  counted  couine.  1817 
W.  IRVINO  in  Life  *  Lett.  (18641  I-  39»i '  should  not  like  to 


1860  MOILEY  Netktrl.  (1868)  I.  i.  12  The  officeholders., 
were  not  greedy  for  the  spoils  of  office.  1890  GROSS  Gild 
Merck.  I.  110  Their  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of 
•office-holding.  1851  Beck's  Florist  260  Early  rising  hat 
compensated  for  long  'office-hours.  1810  W.  IRVING  in 
Lift  Ii  Lett.  (1864)  I.  243  The  crowd  of  'office-hunters. 
?  1x670  (title)  AM  Humble  Proposal  to  Parliament  against 
•Office-Jobbing.  1707  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  509 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  his  Officers.  .Richard  Fountain, 
"Office-keeper.  1764  GOLDSU.  1'i'i.  W.  xx,  He  assured  me 
that  1  was  on  the  very  point  of  ruin,  in  listening  to  the 
office-keeper's  promises.  1817  "Office-seeker  [see  office- 
giver}.  1877  TALMAGB  50  Serm.  a  The  office-seekers  had 
all  folded-up  their  recommendations  and  gone  home.  1884 
Manck.  Exam.  16  Oct.  5/9  The  'office-seeking  throng,  who 
do  so  much  to  win  elections.  1837  DICKENS  Pickvt.  Iv, 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  balancing  himself  on  two  legs 
of  an  "office  stool.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  130 
The  greater  portion  of  work  done  in  the  Scriptorium  was 
mere 'office  work. 

t  O'fflce,  v.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  sb.    Cf.  OFTICY  f.] 

1.  intr.  1  o  perform  divine  service :   =  OFFICIATE 

*.  i.  *•* 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  11.  vif  173  The  same  preest  schulde 
office  to  God.  1501  Orel.  Crysten  Hen  (W.  dc  W.  1506)  IV. 
xxi.  237  The  cleike  so  ordeyned  sholde  not  offyce. 

2.  trans.   To  perform  in  the  way  of  duty  or 
service,  rare—1. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Wellm.  ii.  129  Although  The  ayre  of 
Paradise  did  fan  the  house,  And  Angles  offic'd  all 

3.  To  appoint  to,  or  place  in,  office,  rare. 

x6n  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  I.  ii.  179  So  stands  this  Squire 
Offic'd  with  me.  1763 CHURCHILL  Duellist  it.  223  Before  her 
Magna  Charta  lay.  Which  some  great  Lawyer.. was  offic'd 
to  explain. 

4.  To  drive  by  virtue  of  one's  office,  nonce-ua. 
1607  SHAKS.   Cor.  v.   ii.  68  You  shall  perceiue.  that  ft 

lacke  gardant  cannot  office  me  from  my  Son  Corioianus. 

5.  slang.  To  '  give  the  office '  to  (a  person) ;  to 
give  private  notice  of  (something) :  see  prec.  st.n. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  283  This  letter  was  to  office 
Trist  about  laying  bets  on  thick.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Cribb's 
Mem.  19  To  office,  with  all  due  dispatch;  through  the  air, 
To  the  Bulb  of  the  Alley  the  fata  of  the  Bear. 

Hence  t  O-ffloed ///.  a.  a.  Having  a  particular 
function  ;  b.  Of  a  church  :  see  quots.  1598,  1611. 

1598  FLORIO,  Officiala  chiesa,  a  church  well  officed,  id  est, 
well  serued,  or  duly  serued.  1604  SHAKS.  Olli.  I.  iii.  271 
When  light  wing'd  Toyes  Of  feather 'd  Cupid,  seele  ..  My 
speculative,  and  offic'd  [Qos.  active]  Instrument.  1611  FLOCIO, 
Officiata  Ckiesa,  a  Church  officed  or  senied.  Officiate, 
officed,  serued  with  due  office. 

Office-bearer  0>'fisibe»  r*i).  One  who  bears 
or  holds  office  ;  an  officer. 

1645  Dl'RYE  Isroffs  Call  12  Civill   and    Ecclesiasticall 
office-bearers.      1855   MACAULAV  Hist.  F.r. 
One  (Act).. required  every  officebearer  in  every  t  niycr-ity 
of  Scotland  lo  sign  the  Confession  of  Fait 
376  The  right.,  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church  to  me« 
and  deliberate  touching  her  interest-.     1865  M 
Ess.  Crit:  (1875)  10  A»  a  plain  cimen  of  the  republic  ol 
letters,  and  not  as  an  office-bearer  in  a  hierarchy. 
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Office-house.  A  'house  of  office*  (HOUSE 
ji.1  14);  now  only//,  apartments  or  outhouses  for 
the  work  of  domestics,  offices  (OFFICE  sb.  9). 

c  1450  St.  Cttthbert  (Surtees)  8018  Pe  bischope  gart  make 
all  be  kirke,  pe  monkys  baire  office  nous  gart  wyrke.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  444  This  Pallace..hath  neither  outward 
walles  nor  gates.. saue  onely  some  office  houses  without. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  211  A  field  and  an  office- 
house  for  the  zeal  of  His  servants  to  exercise  themselves  in. 
1720  Land.  Gaz.  No,  5866/3  A  large  fine  House  and  con- 
venient Office  houses  of  all  Kinds.  1827  CARLVLE  Germ, 
Rom.  II.  120  A  hut,  and  various  ruined  office-houses. 

Officeless  (^fisles),  «.  rare.  [See  -LESS.] 
Having  no  office,  out  of  office. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  258/2  Officeles,  immvnis  ..  officiperdus. 
1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  739,  I  now  must  wander  through  a 
world  All  officeless  and  cold. 

t  O'ffice-man.  Sc.  Obs.  An  officer;  an  official. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1895)  *'  3°5  IThe 
king]  thair  tuike  wpe  house  with  all  maner  of  office  men  that 
was  necessar  to  be  had  ffor  him.  1583  in  Maitland  Hist. 
Edin.  (1753)  230  The  Magistrates  and  Office  Men,  sic  as 
the  Provest,  Baillies,  Dean  of  Gild  and  Thesaurer.  a  1639 
SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch,  Scot,  vi.  (1677)  407  The  Ambassador 
. .  had  office-men  standing  by  him  to  wait. 

Officer(p'n"s3.i),  j£.  Also  4  offlcere,  -iser,  -yser, 
oflcere,  4-6  oftycer,  4-7  -icier,  5  -ycere,  -ysere, 
(-ycyr,  -iceer,  6  offeoer,  -eser,  -esar),  Sc.  5-7 
officiar,  (6  -iciare,  -iecear).  [a.  AF.  officer  = 
OF.  officier  (1334  in  Godef.  Cornpl.),  ad.  med.L. 
efficiarius,  f.  offidum  OFFICE:  see  -ER2.] 

•j"  1.  One  to  whom  a  charge  is  committed,  or  who 
performs  a  duty,  service,  or  function  ;  a  minister  ; 
an  agent.  Obs.  exc.  when  qualified  as  in  2. 

ci38oWvcLiF.$W.  fF&f.  111.346  So  if  apostHs  ..sawen  bus 
prestis  serve  in  be  Chirche,  bei  wolden  not  clepe  hem  Cristis 
offlceris,  but  officeris  of  Anticrist.  c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  446  Remembre  howe  ye  made  me  your  offycere,  Alt 
tho  with  my  dart  fynally  to  chastyse  That  vow  dysobeyed. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  V^ell\\\.  v.  18, 1  know  that  knaue,,  .a  filthy 
Officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the  young  Earle.  1619 
SIR  J.  SEMPILL  Sacrilege  Handled  v&  So  long  as  God  hath 
Officiars  of  his  worship  on  Earth ;  so  long  must  Tithes  be 
their  Inheritance.  1634  MILTON  C0;/mr  218  He,  the  Supreme 
Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill  Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of 
vengeance.  1669  PENN  No  Cross  xiv.  §  2  The  Luxurious 
Eater  and  Drinker,  .has  an  Officer  to  invent,  and  a  Cook  to 
dress.. the  Species. 

2.  One  who  holds  an  office,  post,  or  place. 

a.  One  who  holds  a  public,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical 
office ;  a  servant  or  minister  of  the  king,  as  one  of 
the  great  functionaries  of  the  royal  household,  etc.; 
a  person  authoritatively  appointed  or  elected  to 
exercise  some  function  pertaining  to  public  life,  or 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  municipal 
government,  the  management  or  direction  of  a 
public  corporation,  institution,  etc.     In  early  use, 
applied  esp.  to  persons  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law  or  justice. 

Often  with  qualification  defining  the  nature  of  the  office,  as 
officer  of  health  (see  HEALTH  ib),  of  the  Household^  ofynstice> 
of  the  Laivt  of  State,  etc. ;  government^  municipal^  public^ 
CUSTOM-HOUSE,  MEDICAL,  RETURNING,  REVENUE  officer,  etc. 

c  1313  Song  Deo  Gratias  73  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  126  ?if  bou 
be  made  an  officer . .  What  cause  bou  demest  loke  hit  be  cler. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  312  pe  Kynge's  ansuere  was 
smert,  &  said, '  I  se  t^e]  wille  ..  so  lowe  me  to  chace,  myn 
officers  to  change,  &  mak  bam  at  jour  grace '.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  i.  IQI  Schyrreffys  and  bail?heys  ..  And  alkyn  othir 
officeris,  lhat  for  to  gowern  land  afferis.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  ii.  7  Afterward  was  oure  Lord  ledd  before  be  bischope 
and  be  officers  of  be  lawe.  \\i\Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxxviii. 
(1859)  65  In  your  assyses  al  youroffycers  in  the  countre,  done 
wel  theyr  deuoyre.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  54 
Offall  thi  warde  thou  art  made  officeer.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  A  bs. 
9f  Litn.  Mon.  xv.  (1885)  148  J?e  grete  officers  off  J>e  lande,  as 
Chaunceler,  tresourer,  and  prive  seell.  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  423 
Paiementes.  .totheMaire.Shiref,  Recorder.andothirofficers. 
1578  in  Spoltiswood  Hist.  Ch,  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  201  According 
to  this  division  arises  a  sort  of  threefold  Officiars  in  the 
Church.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  3,  I  am  an  Officer  of  State, 
and  come  to  speak  with  Coriolanus.  a  1677  HALE  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  i.  1.4  What  fashion  Cloaths  the  Roman  Officers, 
Military,  Civil  or  Sacred  used.  180*  HAMILTON  Wfc.(i886) 
VII.  233  The  first  officer  of  the  government  ..speaking  in  his 
official  capacity.  1834  Act  4  $  5  Will.  IV,  c.  76  §  109  The 
Word  Officer  shall  be_construed  to  extend  to  any . .  Person 
who  shall  be  employed  in  any  Parish  or  Union  in  carrying 
this  Act  or  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  into 
execution.  1845  McCuLLOCH  Taxation  \\.  ix.  (1852)  328 
Governments  have  usually  consulted  the  officers  employed 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  respecting  the  best  modes  of 
rendering  taxes  effectual.  i849MACAULAY///V.£>%f.ii.L  175 
Another  act.. required  every  officer  of  a  corporation  to  swear 
that  he  held  resistance  to  the  king's  authority  to  be  in  all 
cases  unlawful,  a  1860  Orderm  Archbold/Vo^Aawfed.  10) 
71  The  guardians  shall  ..appoint  fit  persons  to  hold  the 
under- mentioned  offices,  . .  i.  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  . .  4, 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Workhouse.  5.  District  Medical 
Officer.  6.  Master  of  the  Workhouse.  ..  10.  Porter,  n. 
Nurse.  12.  Relieving  Officer.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist,  xi, 
I.  343  The  great  officers  of  the  household . .  furnish  the  king 
with  the  first  elements  of  a  ministry  of  state. 

b.  A  person  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  great  household  or  collegiate 
body,  of  a  private  estate,  etc. ;  f  formerly,  also,  a 
subordinate  of  such  an  officer;  a  menial,  domestic. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  134  Heervp  on  he  to  hise  officeres 
Comaundeth  for  the  feste  to  purveye.  —  Shipmates  T.  65 
[This  Monk  hath]  eek  an  Officer  out  for  to  ryde  To  seen  hir 
graunges  and  hire  bernes  wyde.  ?  c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre 
460  The  officers  sone  can  he  call,  Both  ussher,  panter,  and 


butler,  isafi  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  151  For  the 
officers  in  monasteryes  of  religyon  vseth  the  workes  of  the 
actyue  lyfe.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  n.  v.  53  Calling  my 
Officers  about  me,  in  my  branch'd  Veluet  gowne.  1611  — 
Cymb.  in.  i.  65  Oesar,  that  hath  moe  Kings  his  Seruants, 
then  Thy  selfe  Domesticke  Officers. 

c,  A  person  holding  office  and  taking  part  in  the 
management  or  direction  of  a  society  or  institution, 
esp.  one  holding  the  office  of  president,  trensurer, 
or  secretary ;  an  office-bearer. 

1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  78  F  5  At  last  the  Society  was 
formed,  and  proper  Officers  were  appointed.  1862  Rules  §  10 
in  Tram.  Philol.  Soc.  p.  iv,  A  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  annually  . .  to  elect  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
1897  T.  HOLMES  in  Charity  Organis.  Rev.  Apr.  201  A  hos- 
pital in  old  times  was  a  place  for  the  gratuitous  reception 
of  cases  grave  enough,  in  the  judgment  of  its  officers,  to  need 
treatment  in  the  wards. 

d.  Officer  of  (at)  arms,  a  herald,  pursuivant. 
Cf.  ARM  j<5.2  15,  HERALD  sb.  i  d,  KING-OF-ARMS. 

c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  32  Som  officers  of  armes  &  pur- 
ceuantes  that  had  be  at  this  Journey  wente  in  all  haste  to 
the  kynge,  &  tolde  hym  all  the  maner . .  therof.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.t  Edw.  IV,  229  This  counterfeight  Herault  ..  there 
put  on  his  cote  of  Armes.  The  Englishe  out-skourers  per- 
ceivyng  by  his  cote,  that  he  was  an  officer  of  armes,  gently 
saluted  hym.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  i.  i.  204  Lord  Marshall, 
command  our  Officers  at  Armes,  Be  readie  to  direct  these 
home  Alarmes. 

3.  spec.  A  petty  officer  of  justice  or  of  the  peace; 
a  sheriffs  serjeant,  bailiff,  catchpole ;  a  constable 
(now  rare  in  England) ;  f  a  jailer  ;  an  executioner 
(obs.).      See    also    PEACE    officer,    POLICE    officer, 
SHERIFF'S  officer. 

\c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  363/1  Offycere  of  cruelte,  as  bayly, 
or  iaylere,or  other  lyke.J  15. .  Adam  Bel  tfClym  of  C  lough 
321  Wyltyam  sterte  to  an  officer  of  the  towne,  Hys  axe  out 
of  hys  hande  he  wronge.  1584  J.  NEWBERY  Let.  in  Arb. 
Garner  III.  182  With  officers,  I  went  divers  times  out  of 
the  Castle  in  the  morning,  and  sold  things ;  and,  at  night, 
returned  again  to  prison.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v. 
vi.  12  The  Theefe  doth  feare  each  bush  an  Officer.  1596 
—  Rich.  Ill,  v.  L  28  Come  leade  me  Officers  to  the  blocke 
of  shame.  1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Schireffe>  The 
Schireffis  serjand,  or  officiar,  suld  haue  ane  home.  1609  — 
Reg.  Maj.  7  The  summons  sail  be  made  be  ane  lawful!  sum- 
moner  (or  officiar).  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  i.  35, 1  doubt  not 
officers  are,  whilst  we  speak,  Sent  to  arrest  us.  1884  Boston 
(Mass.)  Jrnl.  23  Aug.,  Sergeant  McBryan  . .  was  set  upon 
by  a  crowd  of  roughs,  who  threw  him  down  and  kicked  him 
in  a  most  brutal  manner.  In  trying  to  use  his  revolver  the 
officer  shot  himself  through  the  left  thumb.  1888  E.  H. 
MARSHALL  in  N.  ff  Q.  7th  Ser.  VI.  237/2  It  is  no  solecism  to 
call  a  police  constable  an  '  officer '  . .  A  police-constable  is  a 
peace  officer,  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  such,  and  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  be  styled  an  '  officer '. 

4.  A  person  holding  a  military  or  naval  com- 
mand, or  occupying  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  mercantile  marine ;  spec*  one  hold- 
ing a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Officers  in  the  army  and  navy  are  sometimes  divided  into 
combatant  zx\<\  non-combatant (\ht  latter  comprising  medical 
and  commissariat  officers,  paymasters,  etc.).  In  the  army 
they  are  distinguished  ^seeneral^sta^commhsionedi^field 
and  company),  brevet^  and  non-commissioned  officers  j  in  the 
navy  as  commissioned,  warrant^  and  petty  officers.  (See 
these  words.)  ^Commission-officer*,  see  COMMISSION^.  13. 
Officer  of  the  dayl  'an  officer  whose  immediate  duty  is  to 
attend  to  the  interior  economy  of  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longs, or  of  those  with  which  he  may  be  doing  duty ' 
(Stocqueler).  Officer  of  the  deck,  the  officer  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  responsible  for  the  ship's 
management.  FLAG-OFFICER  :  see  the  word.  (The  appella- 
tion was  app.  used  on  shipboard  earlier  than  in  the  army.) 

?  1565  Sir  J.  Hawkins'  2nd  Voy,  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  88  In 
cutting  of  the  foresail,  a  marvellous  misfortune  happened  to 
one  of  the  Officers  in  the  ship.  1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschoten 
in  Arb.  Garner  III.  422  All  the  Officers  of  the  ship  assembled. 
Ibid.  423  There  grew  a  great  noise  and  murmuring  in  the 
ship,  that  cursed  the  Captain  and  Officers,  because  the  ship 
was  badly  provided.  1706  Wooden  World  Dissected  (\-K&} 
8  He  allows  no  Distinction  betwixt  an  Officer  and  a  Swabber. 
1788  NELSON  26  Dec.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  27^  The  want 
of  good  Petty  Officers,  and  consequently  good  Lieutenants, 
. .  [was]  most  severely  felt  during  the  late  War.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Officer  of  the  Watch*  the  lieutenant  or 
other  officer  who  has  charge  of,  and  commands,  the  watch. 
1884  PAE  Eustace  5,  I  would  rather  be  a  naval  officer. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  iv.  i.  37  Pist.  . .  Art  thou  Officer,  or  art 
thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ?  A7«p-.  I  am  a  Gentleman 
of  a  Company.  1607  —  Cor,  iv.  vi.  30  Caius  Martius  was  A 
worthy  Officer  i*  th1  Warre.  1665  MANLEV  Grotius'  LowC. 
Warres  297  Hereupon,  the  other  Officers  and  Souldiers  also 
earnestly  perswaded  Frederick  to  surrender.  1698  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  302  All  the  disbanded  officers,  that  are 
to  have  half  pay,  to  doe  duty  in  the  standing  regiments. 
1766  Char,  in  A  nn.  Reg.  10  They  become  colonels,  before  they 
are  officers,  and  then  generals,  without  any  other  difference 
than  time.  1844  Regul.  $  Ord.  Army  138  The  Captain,  or 
Officer  of  the  Day,  is.,  to  inspect  the  meals,  in  order  to  see 
that  they  are  wholesome,  sufficient,  and  properly  cooked. 
1881  Morn.  Post  29  Sept.  5/4  The  staff  is  entirely  composed 
of  cavalry  officers. 

6.  A  member  of  a  grade  in  some  honorary  orders. 

(In  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  member  of  the  grade  next 
above  that  of  chevalier.) 

1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.II.  193/2  Legion  of  Honor. .  .This 
order  consists  of  five  divisions  :  cJievaliers,  ..  officers^  com. 
wanders,  grand  officers,  and  grand  crosses.  . .  To  obtain  the 
rank  of  officer  it  is  necessary  to  have  served  four  years  as  a 
chevalier  j  an  officer  must  serve  two  years  to  become  com- 
mander. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  4),  as 
officer-instructor  •  officer-like  adj. ;  officer-tree,  an 
officer's  saddletree. 


1859  Musketry  Insfr.  63  The  diagrams  of  the  performances 
of  each  squad  or  section  are  . .  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
*officer-in  struct  or,  or  battalion  sergeant-instructor.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  21  Apr.  6/3  The  Russians  have  ..  insisted  on 
the  dismissal  of  the  British  officer-instructors  in  the  Chinese 
naval  torpedo  schools,  who  are  to  be  replaced  by  Russian 
naval  officers.  1778  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  537  Such 
carelessness  and  indifference  to  the  service  as  is  subversive 
to  every  *officer-Hke  quality.  1862  MARG.  GOODMAN  Exper. 
Eng.  Sister  of  Mercy  231  The  medical  officer  of  the  42nd, 
an  exceedingly  officer-like  and  handsome  man.  1894  Har. 
per's  Mag.  Feb.  350,  I  carefully  adjusted  my  Whitman's 
"officer-tree  over  a  wealth  of  saddle  blanketing. 

Hence  (nonce-words}  O'fficerage,  the  action  of 
an  officer;  O 'nicer ess,  a  female  officer;  Office-rial 
a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  an  officer  or  officers; 
O'fficerhood,  O  fficerism,  the  position  or  function 
of  an  officer  ;  a  body  of  officers. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr,  Rev,  III.  v.  vi,  Spanish  Field -officer  ism 
struck  mute  at  such  cat-o'-mountain  spirit.     1838  Fraser's 
Mag.  XVII.  687  They  were  ..  of  the  class  officer ial.     1839 
Ibid.  XIX.  742  They  . .  say,  not  only  that  such  an  officeress 
exists,  but  that  she  keeps  a  Clerk.     1841  Blackw.  Mag.  L. 
333  How  much  have  they  not  to  pay  for  carriage,  porterage, 
over  weigh  tage,  custom-house  omcerage.     1884  A.  FORBES 
Chinese  Gordon  xi.  55  The  belief.. that  he  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  officerhood  of  Gordon's  force  to  bring  them 
over. 

Officer  0>*fis3i),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  furnish  with  officers,  esp.  military 
or  naval  (cf.  to  man),    b.  To  lead,  command,  or 
direct  as  an  officer.     Esp.  in  pass. 

1670  COTTON  Espemon  \.  v.  229  Perhaps  no  Militia  in 
Europe  were  better  Dtsciplin'd,  nor  better  Officer 'd  than 
they.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  39  ^29  They  seem  to  be  the 
proper  Men  to  officer,  animate,  and  keep  up  an  Army.  1804 
WELLINGTON  in  Owen  Mrq.  Wellesley's  Desp.  (1877)  276 
Both  these  corps  were  commanded,  and  in  general  officered 
by  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners.  1852  Miss  YONGE 
Cameos  II.  xxxiii.  342  The  French  must  have  been  very 
badly  officered.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  65  The  ap- 
prentice system  . .  has  officered  our  ships.  1870  BALDW. 
BROWN  Eccl.  Truth  276  Our  system  of  officering  the  army. 

2.  transf.  To  command,  direct;  to  lead,  conduct, 
manage ;  to  escort 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvii,  Kate  ..  accompanied  by 
Miss  Knag,  and  officered  by  Madame  MantaKm.    1841-4 
EMERSON  £ss.t  Prudence  Wks.   (Bohn)  I.  97  Society  is 
officered  by  men  of  parts,.. and  not  by  divine  men.    1864 
Daily  Tel.  26  Nov.,  The  fire  had  only  been  partially  got 
under,  . .  the  steam  fire-engines,  . .  although  well  officered, 
being  apparently  powerless. 

Hence  O'fflcered  ///.  a. ;  Officering  vbl.  sb. 

1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  UproarVfte.  1730  L  78  Whether 
you  were  single  or  double  officer'd.  1785  PALEY  Mor.  Philos. 
(ed.  21)  II.  435  The  direction  and  officering  of  the  army. 
1855  MACAIILAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  460  An  ill  drilled  and  ill 
officered  militia.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  29  July  2/1  His  troops 
are  all  either  black  or  English-officered  fellaheen. 

p'fficerless,  a.  [f.  OFFICER  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  an  officer  or  officers. 

1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  172  This  officerless,  rebel 
regiment.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  18  July  5/3  The  officerless 
privates  then  went  in  and  did  nobly. 

O'fficership.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP-][  The 
position  or  rank  of  an  officer ;  a  staff  of  officers. 

1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy  Chain  i.  xxiv.  (1879)  249  He  .. 
shook  hands  with  him,  as  if  able,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
officership,  to  afford  plenty  of  good-humoured  superiority. 
1883  W«w  Eng.  Jrnl.  Educ.  XVIII.  72  To  the  whole 
officership,  under  the  very  popular  and  able  presidency  of 
Mr.  W— .  2890  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Aug.  1/2  To  the  vacant 
officership,  Mr.  B —  . .  has  been  appointed. 

f  Officeship.  Obs.  rare.    (.See  quot.) 

1611  FLORIO,  Vfficiatura^  an  officeship,  officiousnesse. 

Official  (^frjal),  sb.  [In  branch  I,  a.  F.  official 
(ia-i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  official-is  sb.,  absol. 
we  of  officiate  adj.;  see  next.  In  branch  II,  sb. 
use  of  next.] 

I.  One  who  is  invested  with  an  office. 

T"  1.  One  who  holds  office  in  a  household.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  37  Zuyche  byeb  be  greate  officials  bet  byej»  ine 
be  "house  of  riche  men. 

2.  Eccl.  In  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  the  presiding  officer  or 
judge  of  an  archbishop's,  bishop's,  or  archdeacon's 
court ;  now  usually  styled  Official  Principal. 

The  Official  Principal  of  the  two  Archbishops'  courts  is  now 
the  Dean  of  Arches  or  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches;  in 
the  Bishops'  courts,  the  office  is  united  with  that  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese ;  the  title  is  more  ordinarily  known  as 
that  of  the  presiding  officer  of  an  Archdeacon's  court. 

[1314-15  Rolls  o/Parlt.  I.  293/1  Le  libel  enseale  du  seal 
autentik  le  Official  ou  Evesqe.]  a  13*7  Poem  times  Ed-w.  II 
(Percy)  xxxvi,  Official  &  denys  That  chapitres  schuld  holde. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6420  There  shalle  no  jugge  imperial,  Ne 
bisshop,  ne  official,  Done  jugement  on  me.  1456  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  236  W[ith]  ofiycyal  nor  den  no  favour  ther  ys, 
But  if  sir  symony  shewe  them  sylver  rounde.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  III.  285  Of  Glasgow  officiall  than  wes  he.  a  1639 
SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.Scot.  n.  (1677)  105  [He]  was  preferred 
first  to  be  Official  of  Glasgow,  afterwards  made  Official  of 
St.  Andrews.  1707  HEARNE  Collect.  12  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II. 
71  Mr.  Proast . .  was  made  official  of  Berks.  1899  Reg.  7.  de 
Grandisson  III.  Pref.  30  John  B.,  Official  of  the  Court  of 
Canterbury,  and  lately  his  [the  Bp,  of  Exeter's]  Official- 
Principal.  1900  Whitakers  Aim.  238  Province  of  York. 
Official  Principal  and  Auditor  of  the  Chancery  Court,  The 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Charles. 

3.  One  who  is  invested  with  an  office  of  a  public 
nature,   or   has  duties  in  connexion  with  some 
public  institution  ;  as  a  government,  municipal,  or 
railway  official. 


OFFICIAL. 

1555  EnEM  Decades  194,  I  being  tlien-.thofTiijial  of  lofldcfl 
in  that  citie  at  yowre  majesties  nppoyntcmente.  1598 
HAKLUVT  l-'oy,  I.  68  The  sayde  Kmperour,  hath.. an  Agent, 
and  Secretary  of  estate,  with  Scribes  and  all  other  Officials, 
except  aduocates.  1797  MRS.  RAOCLII-HC  Italian  xvl,  The 
official  repeated  the  summons  without  deigning  to  reply. 
1856  KROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  375  He  regarded  him. 
self  as  an  official  of  the  state  religion.  1874  WTP.  MACKAY 
Grace  <V  Truth  73,  I  could  travel  thu.s,  and  the  railway 
officials  could  find  no  fault.  1886 Pall  Alalt 'G.  26  Nov.  iu& 
The  Irish  Under-Secretaries..are  supposed  to  be  Impartial 
administrative  officials. 

II.  4.  a.  Short  fat  official  letter,  fb.//.  Official 
performances,  rites  :  cf.  OFFICE  sb.  5. 

i768STEKNE^V«/.  7*WM*(X775)  IV.  224  One  must  be  almost 
a  stone,  not  to  raise  a  risible  muscle  at  many  of  their  officials. 
1884  C.  G.  GORDON  Jrnls.  5  Nov.,  I  then  wrote  him  an 
official ;  he  wanted  me  to  write  him  an  order.  I  said  '  No.' 

Official  (£fi  jal),  a.  [ad.  L.  officialis,  f.  officium 
OFFICE:  see-AL.  Cf.OF.  officialese,  in Godef.); 
also  mod.F.  officiel  (1791  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

fl.  Relating  to  duty.  Obs. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius1  Catec/t.  177  Quhilk  [cardinal] 
vertues  ar  also  called  official  or  dewetifull.for  that  of  thamc 
proceids.  .al  kynd  of  offices,  and  dewties. 

f2.  Performing  some  office  or  service;  subser- 
vient to  something  else  or  to  some  purpose.  Official 
member,  a  bodily  organ  which  serves  the  needs 
or  purposes  of  a  higher  organ.  Obs. 

1533  KLYOT  Cast.  Hclthe(\$^\)  12  Offycialle  members  [are] 
Synewes,  whiche  doo  serve  to  the  braine  :  Arteries,  or  pulses, 
whiche  do  serve  to  the  harte.  1547  BOORDE  Brev,  Health 
ccxxvi,  77  Princypal  members  be  foure,  the  herte,  the  brayne, 
the  lyver,  and  the  stones.  . .  All  other  members  be  official! 
members,  and  dothe  offyce  to  the  pryncypat  members.  1614 
W.  B.  Philosopfar's  Banquet  (ed.  2) 
Strings  thervnto  offitiall.  1646  SIR  T. 


W.   B.    Philosopfar's  Banquet  (ed.  2)   3  The  braine,  and 
ngs  thervnto  offitiall.     1646  SIH  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep, 
3  The  Oesophagus  or  gullet,  ..  a  part  officiall  unto  nutri- 


tion. 1667— />/.  Posth.Wks.  (1712)6  The  Namesof  Servants 
Official  to  such  Provisions.  1875  SCHMIDT  Shaks.  Lexicon^ 
PizzU)  the  part  in  beasts  official  to  the  discharge  of  urine. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  office,  post,  or  place  ; 
belonging  to  the  discharge  of  duties ;  connected 
with  the  tenure  of  office. 

Official  arms  (Her. ),arms  representing  those  of  an  office  or 
dignity,  as  those  of  a  city,  as  used  by  the  Mayor  and  officers 
of  the  corporation. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  it.  iii.  148  The  Tribunes  endue  you  with 
the  Peoples  Voyce,  Remaincs,  that  in  th'Officialt  Markes 
inuested,  You  anon  doe  meet  the  Senate.  1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  583  The  enormous 
accumulation  of  landed  and  official  property.  1828  CARLYI.E 
Misc.  (1857)  I.  154  Perorating  in  official  garments  from  the 
rostrum.  1843  BISCHOFP  woollen  Manuf*  II.  26  The  sub- 
joining official  documents  will  render  this  obvious.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  Pref.  7  A  series  of  papers  in  the 
Portuguese  Official  Journal.  1807  GLADSTONE  E.  Crisis  i 
A  trustworthy  appeal  from  the  official  to  the  personal  con* 
science. 

4.  Of  persons:  Holding  office;  employed  in  some 
public    capacity ;    authorized    to    exercise    some 
specific  function. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAO  Loom  fy  Lugger  it.  v.  06  It  must  be 
to  some  official  person.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxii,  The 
heavy  footfall  of  the  official  watcher  of  the  night.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  308  The  Bill,  .was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  official  men,  both  Whigs  and  Tories. 

5.  Derived  from,  or  having  the  sanction  of,  per- 
sons in   office ;   authorized  or  supported  by  the 
government,  etc. ;  hence,  Authorized,  authoritative. 
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See.  i.  Contf0rcet(i87$)66  The  official  religion  of  the  century 
.  .was  lifeless  and  mechanical.  1895  United  Service  Mag. 
July  414  The  Official  History  of  the  War  of  1882.  1898  T. 
MACKAY  Sfate  <y  Charity  vi.  92  The  above  cited  preamble . . 
still  remains  the  official  definition  of  a  charity. 

b.    A  fed.    Authorized  by  the  pharmacopoeia; 
officinal. 

1884  Phartnaceut.  Soc.  Prosp.  9  The  official  preparations 
and  active  principles  of  each  drug  are  enumerated,  1893 
Pharmacopeia  of  U.  S.  Pref.  36  (Funk)  The  word  'official 
has  been  used  in  this  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  place 
of  the  word  '  officinal '.  The  change  was  made  by  a  special 
vote  of  the  Committee  at  one  of  its  first  meetings  in  2890. 
1898  Rev.  Brit.  Pkarm.  12  An  official  quinine-pill  had  be- 
come almost  a  necessity. 

6.  Having  the  manner  or  air  proper  to  one  in 
office,  or  denoting  relations  which  arise  from  one's 
office,  as  distinct  from  those  which  are  personal ; 
formal,  ceremonious. 

x88z  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  i.  5  Handing  it  with 
official  solemnity  to  Mrs.  Tregonell.  1896  *  M.  FIELD  ' 
Attila  \.  27  Be  distant  and  official. 

Officialdom  G>fi'Jald3m).  [See-DOM.]  Theposi- 
tion  of  an  official;  official  routine  ;  the  domain  or 
sphere  of  officials;  officials  collectively.  (Often  in 
hostile  sense :  cf.  OFFICIALISM.) 

1863  Temple  Bar  Mag,  July  487  The  little  man.  .made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  officialdom,  and  at  me,  and  led  me  away. 
1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I.  57  The  stage,  one  half  of  which 
was  reserved  for  foreigners,  the  other  half  for  Japanese 
officialdom.  1884  Liverpool  Mercury  22  Oct.  5/6  [He]  has 
burst  the  bonds  of  officialdom.  1888  Cornk.  Mag.  Oct.  369 
The  language  of  officialdom  is  entirely  French. 

Offi  ciale*se.  nonce-wort!,  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -EHE.] 
The  language  characteristic  of  officials  or  official 
documents. 

1884  YATKS  Recoil,  iii.  1. 126  What  was  called,  in  delightful 
officialese, '  the  double  Secretariat '  was  abolished. 
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Officialism  ((ffi-Jaliz'm).  [f.  OFFICIAL  +  -ISM.] 
The  mode  of  action  characteristic  of  officials ;  ]x.i- 
functory  and  literal  discharj^e  of  the  duties  of 
office ;  official  system  or  routine ;  officials  collec- 
tively or  in  the  abstract.  (Often  in  derogatory 
sense  =  red  tape,  red  tapeism.') 


is  daily  illustrated.  1886  J.  MARTINEAU  Ch.  Kng.  mConttmp. 
Rev.  L.  15  There  is  necessarily  an  indefinite  amount  of  un- 
reality and  officialism  in  worship,  i.  c.  of  worship  simulated 
by  mechanical  imitation.  1895  Times  7  Jan.  4/1  What  was 
lacking  . .  was  a  little  common-sense  to  help  officialism  at 
headmiarters  to  grasp  the  practical  situation. 

Officiality  (c'fiji.oe-liti).  [a.  F.  officialitf  (1285 
in  sense  i,  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  late  L.ojfidalitas, 
f.  official-is  OFFICIAL:  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  ecclesiastical  official 
(OFFICIAL  sb.?);  the  court  of  such,  or  the  building 
in  which  it  assembles.  Ol>s.  exc.  tlist, 

a  i66a  HEYUN  £a;«/(i668)  288  Bird,  who  had  the  Officiality 
of  the  place.  1691  WOOD  Life 3  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  403 
Mr.  Jonas  Proast  . .  had  the  officiality  of  Berks  confer'd 
on  him  by  Mr.  William  Richards  archdeacon  of  Berks. 
iff*  HUME  Ea.,  Miracles  (1817)  II.  463  note,  Many  of  the 
miracles  of  Abbe«Paris  were  proved  immediately  before  the 
officialily,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Paris.  1858  NEALE  Hist, 
jfanscnist  Ch.  Introd.  49  The  officiality  was,  for  some  time, 
kept  open  both  by  night  and  by  day. 

2.  =  OFFICIALISM,  rare. 

1841  CARLYLE  Heroes  vi.  347  To  us  it  is  no  dilettante 


will  not  offer  any  objections. 

b.  Something  official;  an  official  post,  notice, 
duty,  etc. 

1843  CARLYLF.  Past  ft  Pr.  ll.  i,  (He]  held  some  '  obedientia ', 
subaltern  officiality  there.     1861  —  Fredk.  Ct.  (1872)  III.  ix. 
iii.  92  An  actual  Prussian  Commissary  hangs  out  his  an. 
nouncements  and  officialilies  at  Donauworth.  iKj—Kemin. 
(1881)  II.  155  A  cheerful,  lively  element,  in  spite  of  Reform 
Bills  and  officialises .  .which,  before  long,  supervened. 

Officialize  (jfi'Jalaiz),  v.    [f.  OFFICIAL  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  do  official  work.  rare. 

1850  SiRS.  NORTHCOTE  in  Life  (1890)  I.  iii.  90, 1  should  be 
just  as  contented  if  I  were  set  to  grind  coffee,  .as  when  I  am 
farming  or  officialising. 

2.  trans.  To  render  official,  give  an  official  char- 
acter to  ;  to  bring  under  official  control. 

1887  Sat.  Rev.  16  Apr.  554  The  most  officialized  of  officials, 
smooth,  monotonous,  colourless.  1895  (?.  Rev.  July  273  This 
officialising  of  voluntary  effort  would  . .  give  the  working 
classes  a  larger  influence.  1897  Spectator  4  Sept.  297/2  An 
Empire  officialised  and  regulated  to  death  1 

Officially  (fffi-Jali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  official  manner  or  capacity ;  by  virtue,  or  in 
consequence,  of  one's  office ;  with  official  authority, 
sanction,  or  formality ;  by  or  in  presence  of  an 
official. 

1790  BURKK/V.  Rev.  241  No  excess  is  good:  and  therefore 
too  great  a  proportion  of  landed  property  may  be  held 
officially  for  life.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  Pref.  58 
Buonaparte  is  officially  announced  to  have  quitted  Mai- 
maison  for  Rochefort.  1861  GEO.  EUOT  Silas  M.  vi,  He 
winked . .  at  two  of  the  company,  who  were  known  officially 
as  the  '  bassoon  '  and  the  '  key-bugle  '.  1868  DICKENS  Un. 
coiitm.  Trav.  xviii,  Some  gentle-hearted  functionary  ..  who 
I  suppose  was  officially  present  at  the  Inquest.  1871  MORLEV 
Voltaire  (1886)  8  The  fiery  darts  of  the  officially  orthodox. 

Official  Principal :  see  OFFICIAL  ib.  i. 

f  Offl-cialry.  Obs.    [See  -RY.]  An  official  post. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Atken.  Brit.  III.  10  A  Country-Justiciary, 
or  Custom-House-Attendancy,  or  Excise-Officially. 

t  Offi'cialship.  Obs.  [f.  OFFICIAL  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  post  of  an  ecclesiastical  official ;  a  body  of 
such  officials ;  =  OFFICIALITY  I. 

?  1461  Liter  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV 'in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790) 
27  These  lordes  rewarde  theire..chapeleyns..witb  officyal- 
shippes,  deaneries,  prebendes.  1533  CRANMER  Let.  in  Misc. 
Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  266  Which  said  Thomas  Eton., 
exercised  the  room  of  the  officialship  in  Exeter.  1691  WOOD 
At  ft.  Oxon.  I.  345  A  Canon  ry,  and  an  Officialship  of  the 
said  Church,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day.  1761  tr.  Busching's 
Syst.  Geog.  IV.  331  The  officialship  has  the  direction  of  all 
persons  and  things  relating  to  the  service  of  religion. 

Officially (fifi-Jalti).  rare.  [f.  OFFICIAL J*.  +  -TY.] 
1 1.   —  OFFICIALITY  i.  Obs. 

1736  AYLIFFE  Parergon  163  An  Officially  to  an  Archdeacon. 

2.  =  OFFICIALITY  2,  OFFICIALISM. 

1876  T.  HARDY  Etkelberta  ii.  (1877)  22  When  pleasant  malt 
liquor.,  had.  .neutralised  some  of  the  effects  of  officially. 

Officiant  ((?n-J>ant).  [ad.  med.L.  officiant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  offidare  to  OFFICIATE:  cf.  F.  offidant 
(1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  One  who  officiates  at 
a  religious  ceremony  or  conducts  a  (formal)  re- 
ligious service  ;  an  officiating  priest  or  minister. 

1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  273  A  prayer, 
pronounced  by  the  bishop  or  officiant.  1881  FAIRBAIRN  Stud. 
Lift  Christ  xvi.  286  The  priests  were  essentially  officiants. 
1895  SIR  W.  HUNTKR  Old  Missionary  136  The  officiants  at 
the  mosaue.  .lined  the  wayside  and  salaamed. 

Officiar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  OFFICER. 

Officia-rian.  rare-1,  [f.  as  next  + -AN.]  One 
who  makes  duty  the  principle  of  ethics. 

1865  J.  GROTE  Moral  Ideals  (1876)  126  There  hence  arises 
. .  a  continual  contest  between  the  moralists  of  duty  and  the 
moralists  of  feeling,  the  officiarians  and  emotionalists. 


OFFICIATE. 

Officiary  (frti-Jiari),  ib.  [In  I,  f.  asncxt;  in  II, 
ad.  med.L.  type  *offidaria,  I.  offidArius  OrricKB.l 

I.  1.  An  officer  or  official,  rare. 

1611  Sl-tEl.  //«/.  Ct.  Brit.  IX.  ««L  i  98.  ,035  Wilhoul  any 
trouble,  vexation  or  impcachincnt  . .  by  hU  hcirn,  or  by  any 
his  Officiaries,  MinUtcr*,  or  Subject-s.  1814  CoLKKlfiOB  /  ett 
to  I).  Stuart  30  Oct.  (1895)  635  Human  jurisprudence.'.' 
knows  nothing  of  persons,  other  than  as  properties,  officiarie*. 
subjects.  1845  J.  MAKTINEAU  Mix.  (1851)  M,  The  tuff  of 
government  omciaries. 

2.  A  body  of  officers ;  an  official  body.   U.  S. 

1888  Voice  (N.  Y.)  5  Apr.,  It  would  be  next  to  impossible 
..to  get  a  city  officiary  in  sympathy  with  the  law.  iSBaOtr. 
Union(H.  Y.)  10  Jan.,  The  virtual  contract  betweenofficiary 
and  pew-holder. 

II.  3.  A  division  of  a  Highland  estate,  in  charge 
of  a  ground  officer.     Still  (1902)  in  use  on  the 
Breadalbane  (and  possibly  on  some  other  large) 
estates,  where,  however,  several  officiaries  are  now 
in  charge  of  one  ground  officer. 

>79»  J-  R.OBEHTSOK  Agric.  Pertk  39  The  great  estates  are 
divided  into  officiaries,  each  consisting  of  an  ancient  barony, 
or  a  tract  of  land  sufficient  to  entitle  the  possessor  to  the 
privileges  of  a  baron  of  the  realm,  provided  he  held  his  land 
of  the  crown.  In  each  of  these  districts  resides  a  ground- 
officer,  from  which  circumstance  they  have  derived  their 
modern  appellation.  Il'id.+iS.  190*  A.  SBATH  (Breadalbane 
Estate  Office)  in  Let.  Apr.  17  There  are  13  officiaries  on  the 
Perthshire  Estate  under  the  care  of  only  2  Ground  Officers. 

Officiary  (fflrjiari),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  offidari-us, 
f.  ojjUdum  OPFICK  :  see  -AKY  '.] 

1.  Of  a  title,  etc. :  Attached  to  or  derived  from 
an  office  held.  Of  a  dignitary  :  Having  a  title  or 
rank  derived  from  office. 

ii»  SELDSN  Illustr.  Drayton's  Polyolt.  xi.  193  The  title 
being  officiary,  not  hereditary.  1670  HEYLIN  Hist.  Prtslyt. 
3  The  City  and  Signiorv  of  Geneva  . .  was  governed  by 


Asiat.  Man.  145  The  zemindar's  appointment  was  officiary. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  holding,  office;  official,  rare. 

1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1769)  1. 206  The  Romish  mass  and  rites 
. .  successors  of  the  pagan  gods  in  officiary  dignity.  1857 
HEAVYSEGK  Saul  (1869)  62, 1  hold  thee  light,  officiary  angel. 

Officiate  tf&Wt),  v.  [i.  ppl.  stem  of  med.L. 
offidare  to  perform  divine  service,  f.  offidum 
OFFICE.]  To  discharge  an  office. 

1.  inlr.   To  discharge  the  office  of  a  priest  or 
minister;  to  perform  divine  service,  or  any  rite 
or  ceremony,  in  an  official  capacity. 

1641  HEYUN  Hist.  Episc.  n.  (1657)  44&  There  were  many 
Parish  Churches.. as  doth  appeare  by  Epiphanius,  who., 
tells  us  also  who  officiated  in  the  same,  as  Presbyters. 
1683  Brit.  Spec.  34  The  Druids  officiated  only  in  Groves  of 
Oak.  1714-26  GIDEON  GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1900)  43  An  earnest 
invitation,  .to  oversee  his  only  son  and  officiate  in  bis  family. 
1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  211  note,  Bonaparte  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  Pope  Pius  VI  to  officiate  at  his 
coronation.  1876  J.  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Path  i,  The  Earl 
kept  a  good  old  Protestant  Chaplain  to  officiate. 

fb.  trans.  To  perform,  celebrate  (a  religions 
service  or  rite)  ;  to  execute,  exercise  (a  spiritual 
charge  or  function).  Obs. 

1631  \VKEV  ER  .-inc. /•'««.  ,!A>«.  i.-?  Deacons  had  the  charge 
to. .  nelpe  the  Priest  in  diuine  Seruice  (a  place  officiated  now 
by  our  Parish  Clerkes).  1648  E.  BOUGHEN  Geree's  Case 
Consc.  108  Which  house.. did  duely  officiate  the  Cure,  by 
one  of  their  own  fraternity.  1717  Entertainer  No.  8.  52 
A  Priest  officiating  the  Common-Prayer.  1718  CIBBER  Non- 
jurorv.  106  He. .has. .been  seen,  .to  officiate  Publick  Mas* 
in  the  Church  of  Nostre  Dame  at  Antwerp. 
c.  To  serve  (a  church),  rare. 

1894  Critic  (U.  S.)  7  July  8/1  'The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  ',  he  continues, '  is  officiated  by  the  Latins  '. 

2.  intr.  To  perform  the  duties  attaching  to  an 
office  or  place,  or  any  particular  duty  or  service. 

1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh.  I.  91  To  put  him  in  Master  of  y 
Rolls,  who  doth  Solemnly  promise  to  officiate  therein  with 
care  and  Diligence.  1686  J.  S.  Hist.  Monatt.  Comient. 
156  Under  him  are  ten  Officers,  that  officiate  in  Buying  up 
Corn.  i74*-7  <*ct  20  Ceo.  If,  c.  43  i  40  The  clerks  or  other 
officers  officiating  in  the  circuit  courts.  1841  Miss  MITFORD 
in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  viii.  115  Lord  Sidmouth  retains 
his  unmarried  daughter,  who  officiated  as  his  private  secretary 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister. 

fb.  Of  a  bodily  organ,  etc.:  To  perform  its 
function,  to  act,  operate.  Obs. 

1655  CL  LPEPPER,  etc.  Rioeriiu  x.  iii.  288  Nature  will  grow 
dulfby  too  much  use  of  Clysters,  and  at  length  will  never 
officiate  that  way.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I. 
53  To  the  End  that  when  one  Lobe  of  the  Lungs  b  hurt  by 
a  Wound,  the  other,  .may  officiate. 

1 3.  trans.  To  perform  the  duties  of  (an  office  or 
place);  to  execute,  fulfil,  do  (a  duty  or  charge, 
business).   Obs. 

i«5»  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Hist.  Relat.  58  Her 
place  is  in  many  things  officiated  by  her  Niece  the  Lady 
Katherine  Livia.     1683  MOXON  Meek.   Exert.,  Printing 
xviii.  p  2  A  Man  (nay,  a  Boy)  might  officiate  all  this  Work. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praia  Poverty ^wks.  1730  1.03  Official™ 
only  the  place  of  my  brother  Lucius.    17*7  Philip  P««™ 
249  This  lovely  Animal  was  officiating  the  Charge  it 
its  own  accord  taken. 

1 4.  a.  trans.  To  minister,  supply,   b.  tntr.   1 
minister,  be  subservient.  Obs.  rare. 


ie  r  irmamcm .  ..-uju  .«"  n^.  •"  — — —  „      , 

»-le.  .mecrly  to  officiate  light  Round  this  opacoui  Earth. 


OFFICIATE. 
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OFFING. 


Hence  Offl-oiating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  245  The  Baptizers  of  Infants  you 
scornfully  call  '  Officiating  Priests  '.  .  1657-61  HEVLIN  Hist. 
Ref.  II.  i.  §  n.  55  Of  a  set  and  appointed  place,  for  the 
officiating  of  God's  publick  Service.  1868  DICKENS  Lett. 
29  Jan.  (1880)  II.  348  The  officiating  minister.,  was  brought  in 
between  two  big  stewards. 

Officiate,  sb.  rare~*.  [f.  L.  type  *officiatus,  f. 
ppl.  stem  of  officiare  :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  1.]  A 
body  of  officials  or  officers. 

1865  Even.  Standard  10  Mar.,  There  were  present,  .about 
fifty  members  of  the  Senate,  including  most  important 
acting  members  of  the  University  officiate. 

Officia  tion.  [f.  OFFICIATE  v.  :  see  -ATION.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  OFFICIATE  ;  performance  of 
a  religious,  ceremonial,  or  public  duty. 

1798  N.  DRAKE  Lit.  Hours  (1820)  III.  Ivii.  252  He  intro- 
duced the  erection  of  temples,  the  officiation  of  Priests  and 
Priestesses.  1873  B.  GREGORY  Holy  Catholic  Ch.  xv.  163 
The  unity  of  the  Church  lies  deeper  than  any  organization, 
ordinance,  or  omciation  whatsoever.  1890  E.  T.  EVANS 
Hist.  Mention  195  The  magistrate,  during  whose  officiation 
the  entries  are  very  carefully  made. 

tOffi/ciative,".  Obs.rare—1.  ff.  as  OFFICIATE 
v.  +  -1VE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  officiation. 

1655  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  311  It  is  only  meant  of  those  pecu- 
liar gifts,  or  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  properly 
ministerial!  and  ofnciative  ;  as  from  Christ  and  in  his  name. 

Officiator  (/frJUitai).  [a.  med.  L.  officiator, 
agent-n.  f.  officiare  to  OFFICIATE.]  One  who 
officiates  ;  esp.  an  officiating  priest  or  minister. 

1830  MOORE  Diary  24  Oct.  in  Mem.  (1854)  VL  155  After 
breakfast  proceeded  to  the  little  church  .  .  Fisher,  the 


1857  Old  Commodore  1  1.  297  The  officiator  .  . 
187^  J.   D.  CHAMBERS  Div. 


officiator. 

made  a  bow  equally  low. 

Worship  4  The  office  of  the  Choir  representing  the  people, 

was  to  respond  to  the  ofnciator  or  officiators. 

Offlcier,  obs.  form  of  OFFICER. 

II  Officina  (pfisai-na).  [L.,  =  workshop,  labora- 
tory ;  contr.  of  opificina,  f.  opifex  workman  ;  cf. 
F.  offidne  pharmaceutical  laboratory  or  shop  ;  fig. 
manufactory  (of  calumnies,  plots,  etc.).]  Work- 
shop; place  of  production. 

1835  J.  W.  CROKER  Ess.  Fr.  Rev.  vi.  (1857)  332  The 
Legislative..  showed..  it  was..  the  real  officina  of  business, 
the  chief  mart  of  popularity,  and  the  widest  arena  for 
political  struggle. 

Officinal  (^•sinal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  med.L. 
officmdl-is,  f.  officina  :  see  prec. 

Officina,  in  ancient  L.  '  a  workshop,  manufactory,  or 
laboratory',  was  applied  in  med.L.  also  to  a  store-room  of 
a  monastery  in  which  provisions,  medicines,  or  necessaries 
of  any  kind  were  kept  for  use  ;  in  later  use  it  seems  to  have 
been  extended,  like  '  shop  ',  from  a  work-shop  to  a  sale-shop. 
In  monastic  L.  officindlis  domus,  ojficindle,  occurs  also  in 
the  same  sense  as  officina.  As  used  of  herbs  and  drugs,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  oMclndlis  meant  'of  the  sort 


the  same  in  either  case.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  a  herb,  plant,  drug,  etc.:  Used 
in  medicine  or  the  arts.  Of  a  medical  preparation: 
Kept  in  readiness  in  apothecaries'  shops;  made 
according  to  the  recipe  prescribed  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia. Of  a  scientific  name :  Adopted  by  the 
pharmacopoeia. 


the  generic  name;  e.  g.  Anchusa,  Borago,  Pubnotiaria 
officinalis.  Lithospermwn,  Sympkytitjii  qfficinale,  =  AH- 
c/iusa  of  the  shops  or  herbalists,  Common  Alkanet,  etc. 

In  the  transferred  sense, '  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia ', 
officinal  has  been  recently  superseded  by  OFFICIAL  (50). 

c  1710  W.  GIBSON  Farmer's  Dispens.  xv.  (1734)  278  Those 
officinal  Oils  and  Ointments  that  are  most  used  in  the 
Farriers  practise.  1754  HUXHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII. 
844  This  I  have  long  ordered  to  be  kept  here  as  an  officinal 
medicine.  1769  Gcntl.  Mag.  Dec.  607/1  Was  presented  to 
tne  S°5'etV  °f  Arts,  a  large  root  of  the  true  officinal  rhubarb. 


a j —  ,^j  gives  the  Swedish 

officinal  name.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I. 
128  1  he  order  is  comparatively  rich  in  officinal  herbs.  1866 
AiTKExPract.  Med.  II.  66  It  is  not  altogether  immaterial 
which  of  the  numerous  officinal  preparations  of  iron  are  to 
be  prescribed.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  67  Boracic 
acid  is  not  officinal. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shop ;  '  shoppy '.    rare. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  123  T  5,  I  had  always  in  my 
officinal  state  been  kept  in  awe  by  lace  and  embroidery 
1856 EMERSON £np.  Traits,  Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  121  'The 
Times  . .  its  tone  is  prone  to  be  official,  and  even  officinal. 
B.  sb.  An  officinal  drug  or  medicine. 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  926  Since  his  time  many 
Officmals  have  been  fully  illustrated  in  Print.  1790  BLANE 
ibid.  LXXX.  292  The  officinals  which  have  kept  their 
ground ..  under  the  names  of  Mithridate  and  Venice  Treacle. 

Offi-cinally,  ado.     [f .  OFFICINAL  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  officinal  use ;  according  to  the  pharmacopoeia. 
1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  630  The  three  species 


without  odor,  and  having  a  very  bitter  taste '. 

tOfficine.  Obs.  [a.  F.  offidne  (lath  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  officina ;  see  above.]  A  work- 
shop, a  laboratory  j  an  office  in  a  monastery. 


ci4*5  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  14  Who 
shulde  nat  be  astonyid  ther  to  see.  .thonorable  byldynge  of 
pite . .  where  sumtyme  was  a  comyn  officyne  of  dampnyd 
peple.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  12  As  testifieth 
Johan  Textor  in  his  officines.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  ii. 
(1845)  III.  301  Of  the  prime  officers  and  officines  of  Abbeys. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  166  Which  should  be 
inspissated  by  a  longer  coction  in  our  Officine. 

i  Officio'sity.  Obs.rare.  [ad.lateL.g^fc/ottVff.?, 
f.  officiosus :  see  -TY.]  The  quality  of  being 
officious ;  attentiveness,  dutifulness. 

1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  Ch,  Eng.  v.  iv.  157  She. . 
ceasyd  not  to  vse  such  courteous  officiosytye,  all  the  dynner 
time. 

Officious  ((Tfi'Jas),  a.  [ad.  L.  officios-us  obliging, 
dutiful,  f.  oJJUium  OFFICE:  cf.  F.  officieux.~\ 

t 1.  Doing  or  ready  to  do  kind  offices ;  eager  to 
serve  or  please ;  attentive,  obliging,  kind.  Obs. 
1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  v.  iv.  157  She 
..came  to  the  table,  shewed  her  selfe  very  officious  in 
caruinge  . .  to  the  bysshope  and  all  the  hole  table.  157° 
Marr.  Wit  $  Sc.  11.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  339  Shew 
thyself  officious  and  servicable  still.  1679  Season.  Adv. 
Protest.  6  The  Peoples  aversion  they  took  away  by  degrees 
by  their  officious  kind  behaviour.  178*  JOHNSON  Death 
of  Levet  ii,  Officious,  innocent,  sincere,  Of  every  friendless 
name  the  friend.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  251  They 
were  tolerably  well-bred;  very  officious,  humane,  and 
hospitable.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  K,  Burial*Dead  v,  Feeling 
more  bitterly  alone  For  friends  that  press  officious  round. 

fb.  Officious  lie  (L.  mendacium  officiosum,  F. 
mensonge  offideux) :  a  lie  told  as  an  act  of  kind- 
ness to  further  another's  interests.  So  officious 
falsity.  Obs. 

1577  tr.  Bellinger's  Decades  (1592)  321  An  officious  lye, 
that  is,  when  I  fitten  or  tell  an  vntruth  for  duties  sake  to  the 
end  that  by  my  lye,  I  may  keepe  my  neighbour  harmlesse. 
1608  WILLKT  Hcxapla  Exod.  416  An  officious  lie,  when  one 
telleth  a  He  to  do  another  good.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard 
Texts,  N.  T.  39  Make  this  merry  and  officious  lie  for  my 
sake.  1676  G.  TOWERSON  Decal.  520  Concerning  officious 
falsities.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  16.  283 
Ignorantly  zealous  Christians,  who  were  for  Officious  Lyes 
and  Pious  Frauds.  1788  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VII.  42 
Concerning  officious  lies,  those  that  are  spoken  with  a  design 
to  do  good,  there  have  been  numerous  controversies. 

•f1 2.  Dutiful ;  active  or  zealous  in  doing  one's 
duty.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A^.  v.  ii.  202  Come,  come,  be  euery  one 
officious,  To  make  this  Banket  1598  BACON  Sacr.  Medit., 
Hypocrites  Ess.  (Arb.)  117  As  to  these  others  who  are  so 
officious  towards  God.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  i. 
iv.  13  To  stand  like  officious  and  dutiful!  servants.  17*6-46 
THOMSON  Winter  311  In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife 
prepares  The  fire  fair-blazing  and  the  vestment  warm,  a  1770 
AKENsiDE0£&fi.vi.  To  Cheerfulness,  The  officious  daughters 
pleas'd  attend. 

b.  Of  a  thing :  Performing  its  office  or  function, 
serving  its  purpose,  efficacious,  rare. 

1618  BP.  HALL  Contempl.,  N.  T.  \.  i,  If  twise  in  the  day 
we  doe  not  present  God  with  our  solemn  invocations,  we 
make  the  Gospel!  lesse  officious,  than  the  Law.  1884  Lu. 
SELBORNE  in  Law  Times  Rep.  L.  314/1  That  interpretation 
which  makes  [the  words]  more  officious  with  respect  to  the 
.  -purpose  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  preferred. 
3.  Unduly  forward  in  proffering  services  or  taking 
business  upon  oneself;  doing,  or  prone  to  do,  more 
than  is  asked  or  required ;  interfering  with  what 
is  not  one's  concern  ;  pragmatical,  meddlesome. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlv.  (1612)  213  Wolsey,  that 
slye,  officious,  and  too  Lordly  Cardnall.  1676  ETHEREDGE 
Man  of  Mode  i.  i.  (1684)  13  He  . .  knows  not  whom,  without 
Some  officious  Sot  has  betray'd  me.  1770  LANGHORNE 
Plutarch  (1879)  I.  163/2  He  would  not  be  so  officious  as  to 
interpose.  i8»6  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  vi,  One  of  those 
officious,  noisy  little  men  who  are  always  ready  to  give  you 
unasked  information.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxv,  He 
glanced  suspiciously  at  the  officious  stranger. 

t  4.  Pertaining  to  an  office  or  business,  official ; 
hence,  formal.  Obs. 

1610  J.  DOVE  An  Advert.  16  He  sheweth,  that,  as  there  is 
one  adoration  which  is  religious,  belonging  to  God,  so  there 
is  an  other,  onely^  officious,  belonging  to  all  ecclesiasticall 
rites  and  ceremonies,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  44  He 
put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or  politicks  with  jests. 
1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  II.  264  To  waste  his  precious 
moments  in  answering  letters  purely  officious.  185*  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Scope  Univ.  Educ.  221  The  Sermons  ..  of  Protes- 
tant Divines  in  the  seventeenth  century,  how  often  are  they 
mere  repertories  of  miscellaneous  and  officious  learning. 

5.  Diplomacy.  As  opposed  to  official'.  Having 
an  extraneous  relation  to  official  matters  or  duties ; 
having  the  character  of  a  friendly  communication, 
or  informal  action,  on  the  part  of  a  government  or 
its  official  representatives.  ( =  F.  offideux  (Littre), 
It.  uffizioso.} 

1851  LD.  PALMERSTON  in  Mem.  Ld.  Malmesbnry  (1885)  238 
When  the  diplontates  call,  do  not  be  too  reserved,  but  pre- 
face your  observations  by  stating  that  what  you  say  is 
officious.  Ibid.  226  note,  Old  diplomatists  must  know  the 
difference  between  an  officious  and  an  official  conversation. 
The  first  is  the  free  interchange  of  opinions  between  the  two 
Ministers,  and  compromises  neither ;  the  latter  would  do 
so,  and  bind  their  Governments.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  No. 
447.  165/1  Feelers  put  out  in  the  officious  press.  1887  Ibid. 
9  Nov.  2/1  Every  individual  who  receives  [official]  pro- 
tection from  a  foreign  Government  becomes  in  his  turn  a 
centre  of  protection  to  his  friends  and  dependants,  and 
spreads  this  diluted  form  which  is  known  as  'officious'  pro- 
tection at  a  rate  of  arithmetical  progression.  1900  Westw. 
Gaz.  16  Aug.  2/1  We  want  the  great  European  Powers  to 
consent  to  be  our  guarantees  with  the  Sultan.  They  would 
act  in  an  officious,  if  not  in  an  official  capacity. 


Officiously  (^n-Jssli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  officious  manner. 

1.  With  eagerness  to  serve  ;  attentively  ;  obligingly, 
courteously. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Entcrtainm.  at  A  Ithorpe  220  A  morrise  of 
the  clowns  there-about,  who  most  officiously  presented 
themselves.  1708  J.  HvosotiLet.  in  HearneCW/^cMO.  H.  S.) 

II.  124   He   made   me  dine  wth  him,  and   officiously  con- 
ducted me  to  y*  Ferry.     1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  vi,  Little  Dick 
officiously  reached  him  a  chair.     1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's 
xxvili,    Her  two   fugitive  handmaidens  .  .  endeavoured   to 
suppress  a  smuggled  laugh..  by  acting  very  officiously  in 
Mr.  Touch  wood's  service. 

f  2.  Dutifully,  duteously.  Obs. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertues  Commw.  (1878)  155  They  ought.. 
holding  sacred  places,  to  labour  earnestly  and  officiously,  to 
suppresse  those  horrible  euils.  a  1677  BARROW  Semi.  (1686) 

III.  xlv.  535  Let  us  demean  our  selves  modestly,  consistently, 
and  officiously  toward  him.    1700  DRVIJEN  Ceyx  fy  Ale,  106 
As  danger  taught  Each  in  his  way  officiously  they  wrought. 

3.  In  an  unduly  forward  or  obtrusive  manner  ; 
with  importunate  forwardness;  f  without  being 
asked  or  required  ;  gratuitously. 


a  wrong  attack?  <z  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  160  He 
would  not  be  exposed  to  them, although  he  had  not  officiously 
hurt  any  of  them.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  ix.  288 
The  French  East  India  Company,  the  affairs  of  which  the 
ministers  of  the  French  King  had  so  officiously  controled. 
1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal.  x.  (1879)  221  The  Arabs 
officiously  picked  up  specimens  of  poor  turquoise  and  small 
pieces  of  iron-ore. 

4.  As  opposed  to  officially  :  Informally  on  the 
part  of  authority  or  its  agents. 

1863  F.  W.  GIBBS  Recognition  10  When  Mr.  Deane.. 
applied  to  the  French  Government  for  two  hundred  guns, 
he  was  refused  officially,  but  officiously  referred  to  Beau- 
marchais.  1888  Times  12  Apr.  9/4  They  [the  Municipalities] 
fix  the  price  '  officiously ' — that  is,  at  a  quotation  which  may 
serve  to  guide  the  public  without  acting  as  a  legal  restraint 
on  the  baker. 

Officiousness  Q?frj3snes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  officious  ;  officious  conduct. 

1 1.  Readiness  in  doing  good  offices,  performing 
one's  duty,  or  discharging  any  function  ;  eagerness 
to  serve  or  please  ;  dutifulness ;  diligence.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Officiosita,  officiousnes,  seruiceablenes,  1602 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  Ixi.  (1612)  268  His  Vertues  and 
officiousnes  to  her-wards  so  had  wrought,  That  vnto  little 
lesse  than  Loue  she,  by  Degrees,  was  brought.  1676  G. 
TOWERSON  Decalogue  520  The  bare  officiousness  of  a  lye. 
1783  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  20  Nov.,  The  inter- 
change  of  that  social  officiousness  by  which  we  are  habitually 
endeared  tooneanother.  1894  MissMiTFORD  Village  Ser.  i. 
(1863)  232  We  had  missed  the  pleasant  bustling  officiousness 
..which  our  good  neighbour  loved  so  well. 

2.  Overforwardness  in  proffering  services  or  tak- 
ing anything  upon  one  as  a  duty;  well-intentioned 
meddlesomeness. 

16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  734  Of  other  their  rootes 
and  fruites  I  am  loath  to  write,  least  I  wearie  the  Reader 
with  tedious  officiousnesse.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
fy  P.  139  The  sneaking  Officiousness  of  the  Banyans,  who 
pressed  on  my  Heels,  and . .  waited  like  Lacquies.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl,  fy  F.  xix.  II.  152  Constant  ins  had  a  right  to 
disclaim  the  officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  had  acted 
without  any  specific  orders  from  the  throne.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  179  Of  all  faults  officiousness  and  indis- 
cretion were  the  most  offensive  to  him ;  and  Burnet  was 
allowed,  .to  be  the  most  officious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind. 

t Offl-ciperd, -pard.  Obs.rare—^.  [d.'L.offid- 
perda,  offidperdus  one  who  makes  an  ill  use  of 
favours;  in  late  L.,  one  who  throws  away  his 
labour.]  The  throwing  away  of  one's  labour. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  157,  I  thought  it 
meete.  .to  will  and  commaund  my  said  seruant . .  vnder  paine 
of  officipard  to  do  nothing  without  my  Prouinciall  Garnets 
counsel!. 

tO'fficy,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  offider  (igthc.  in 
Godef.),  ad.  med.L.  officiare  to  OFFICIATE.]  intr. 
To  perform  divine  service  :  =  OFFICIATE  v.  i. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  ii.  vi.  174  It  is  not  to  be  trowid  that 
dekenes  officieden  where  that  preestes  were  not  officiyng. 
Ibid.  522  What  for  dyuersjte  of  outward  habit,  .and  of  diet 
and  of  waking  and  of  officiyng. 

tOf-fi*U,v.  Obs.rare-1.  In 3 of-fullen.  [app. 
f.  OF--  +  FILL  v. :  cf.  AFILL.]  trans.  To  fill  com- 
pletely. 

c  1105  LAV.  20438  pa  wes  »£nglene  lond :  mid  aermj>e 
of-fulled  (c  1275  i-fulled]. 

Offing  (£'firj).  Naut.  Also  7  offen,  7-9  offln. 
[f.  OFF  adv.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  visible  sea  distant  from  the 
shore  or  beyond  the  anchoring  ground. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  44  The  Offing.. is 
the  open  Sea  from  the  shore,  or  the  middest  of  any  great 
streame  is  called  the  Offing.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  328 
Vender's  ships  in  the  Offin  of  the  Sea.  1666  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  75/2  At  Two  this  day . .  the  Generals  discovered  Trump 
.  .in  the  Often.  1796  Log  of  *  Captain''  26  June  in  Nicolas 
Disf.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  p.  Ixxxix,  Found  at  anchor  His 
Majesty's  Ship  the  Inconstant,  the  Gorgon  and  Sincere,  with 
a  Convoy  in  the  Offing.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea 
§  127  In  the  offings  of  the  Balize,  sometimes  as  far  out  as  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  land,  puddles  or  patches  of 
Mississippi  water  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 

2.  Position  at  a  distance  off  the  shore.     Esp.  in 
phrases,  as  to  gain,  get>  keep,  make,  take  an  offing. 


OFFISH. 

1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  H.  31/1  An  Offen  or  Offing  U  to 
IK:  nut  in  the  open  Sea  from  the  shore-ward.  1703  DAMFIKR 
I'tty.  III.  119  By  Nine  a  Clock  at  Night  we  had  KOt  a  pretty 
good  Oirin.  1748  Anson's  Vty.  I.  viii.  83  By  noon  we  had 
:ainr,l  ;m  offing  of  near  twenty  leagues.  1861  SMILES 

E^tgineers\\.\\\.\\\\.-2\%  Availing  vessel,  .could  lie  0111  ii| 

either  tackj  and  make  an  offing.  1883  CI.AKK  RUSSKLL  Sea 
Queen  II.  li.  21  My  father  had.  .kept  so  wide  an  offing  that 
the  BogHah  shores  were  but  little  more  than  a  cloud  upon 
the  distant  water. 

Offlr(e,  obs.  forms  of  OFFKR. 

Offls(a,  -ise,  Offlser(e,obs.  ff.  OFFICE,  OFFICER. 

Offish  (<HiJ),  a.  collo<i.  [f.  OFF  adv.  +  -IMH  1 : 
cf.  uppish.]  Inclined  to  keep  aloof;  distant  in 
manner.  Cf.  STAND-OFFISH.  Hence  O'ffishness. 

1841  Betsy  Bobbet  289  (Farmer),  I  am  naturally  pretty 
offish  and  rettrin'  in  my  ways  with  strange  men  folks.  1860 
BARTLETT  /,.„•/.  Americanisms,  Offish,  distant  or  unap 
proachable  in  manners.  1874  T.  HARUY  l-'ar  fr.  Madding 
Crowd  lii,  She  is.. quite  offish  and  careless,  I  know.  1881 
Standard  29  Sept.  5/2  With.,  all  our  '  offishness'..we  and 
our  cousins  in  the  Far  South  get  along  amazingly  well 

±F.  GREENWOOD  in  Blachw.  Mag.  June  1039/2  The 
st  self-dependence,  selfishness,  orftshness  of  wild  life. 

Offltorie,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  OFFERTORY. 

t  Offl'vorous,  a.  nonce-vid.    [irreg.  f.  OFFAL 

+  -VOROUS.]     Offal-eating. 

1713  DEKHAM  fAys.-TAfol.lv.  XL  (1727)  197  nale.  In  a  Dog, 
and  other  offivorous  Quadrupeds,  'tis  very  large. 

Offlet  (Wet),  [f.  OFF-  3  + LET  *.lj  cf.  inlet, 
outlet.]  A  channel  or  pipe  for  letting  water  off. 

1838  F.  W.  SIMMS  Pub.  Wft.  Gt.  Brit.  iii.  9  Offlets.. con- 
structed to  carry  away  the  water.  1875  ALEX.  SMITH  New 
Hist.  Aberdeen  u.  936  The  mouth  or  ofnet  of  the  loch.  1886 
Cassetl's  Encycl.  Viet.,  Offiet,  a  pipe  laid  at  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  a  canal,  etc.,  to  let  on  the  water. 

Offlete,  variant  of  OFLETE  06s.,  wafer. 

Off-load  (jMiliwd),  v.  S.Africa,  [f.  OFF- I  + 
LOAD  v.,  after  Du.  afladen]  trans.  To  unload. 

1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  3 
No,  no,  mynheer,  you  must  not  off-load.  1863  W.  C. 
BALDWIN  A/r.  Hunting  222  The  wagon  stuck  fast  and  we 
had  to  off-load.  1889  F.  GATES  Matabele-Land  131  At  last 
we  off-loaded  a  large  part  of  our  cargo.  1896  Westm.  Caz. 
21  Feb.  5/1  The  rules  are  that  dynamite  must  be  off-loaded 
within  twenty. four  hours  after  arrival  [at  Johannesburg]. 

t  Of-flyght,  for  afligkt  frightened,  pa.  pple.  of 
AFLEY  v.  Obs.  [See  OF-  3.] 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  153/696  Lord,  bo  we  herde 
be,  We  were  of  flyjte. 

O'ff-ly:ing,  a.  [f.  OFF-  a  +  lying,  pr.  pple.  of 
LIE  t'.1]  Lying  off,  at  a  distance  or  out  of  the  way ; 
remote ;  lying  off  from  the  central  or  main  part. 

1864  Pall  Mail  G.  31  Aug.  i/i  The  off-lying  colonies  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland.  1886 
CHILD  Ballads  iv.  xcviii.  373/2  An  off-lying  apartment  in 
which  she  sleeps  with  her  maids. 

t  Of-fou'ght,/a.///«.  Obs.  Also  4  of-foujten. 
[f.  Or-1  +  fought,  pa.  pple.  of  FIGHT  f.]  Exhausted 
with  fighting. 

c  1330  Sir  Situs  709  (MS.  A)  pal  Beues  was  so  weri  of 
foujte,  pat  of  his  hf  he  ne  roujte.  Itid.  1187  Icham  weri 
of.foujle  sore.  (11375  Joseph  Arim.  552  pei  were  weri 
of-foulten. 


_  rint,  off-i>riii.t((*-f|print),  sb.    [f.  OFF-  3 

+  PRINT,  in  imitation  of  Ger.  Separatabdruck,  Du. 
afdruk]  A  separately  printed  copy  of  an  article, 
etc.,  which  originally  appeared  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
publication. 

'885  SKEAT  in  Academy  32  Aug.  121  Various  terms,  such 
as  deprint ', '  exprint ',  etc.,  have  been  proposed  to  denote  a 
separately-printed  copy  of  a  pamphlet... By  comparison 
with  '  offshoot '  I  think  we  might  use  '  offprint '  with  some 
hope  of  expressing  what  is  meant.  1888  F.  H.  WOODS  in 
Academy  21  Apr.  276  Having  now  obtained,  through  Canon 
1  aylor  s  courtesy,  an  off-print  of  his  paper.  1893  E.  W.  B. 
NICHOLSON  Hid.  n  Nov.  415,  I  have  ..  examined  five 
photographs  of  it,  two  of  them  attached  by  Lord  Southesk 
to  an  off-print  of  his  paper. 

O:ffpri'nt,  v.  rare.  [f.  OFF-  I  +  PRINT  v.,  after 
prec.]  trans.  To  print  off  or  reprint  (as  an  excerpt). 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Off-put  GHput).  Chiefly  north,  [f.  OFF-  3 
+  PUT  v]  An  act  of  putting  off  (in  any  sense : 
see  PUT  v.). 

1730  Wodrmv  Corr.  (1843)  III.  458  The  delays  and  off- 
puts  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Glass  arc  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 1835  MRS.  CARLYLK  Lett.  I.  36  He  replied  he  was 
just  setting  off  to  town . .  I  supposed  this . .  a  mere  off-put. 

So  O-ff-pu tter,  one  who  puts  off;  spec,  (on  the 
Tyne),  'the  loader  of  coals  into  a  vessel  atastaith 
or  spout'  (Heslop  Northumberland  W<is.);  O'ff- 
putting'  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  putting  off;  ppl.  a. 
that  puts  off. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdtn  (Rolls)  VI.  409  panne  he  [Sergius] 
hym  self  occupiede  be  poperiche.  And  in  wreche  of  his  of 
puttyngc  he  made  hem  take  up  Formosus  be  pope  out  of  his 
grave,  and  smytc  of  his  heed,  and  brewe  be  body  into  Tyber. 
11578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottiel  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  19 
Quhene  the  earle  knew  thair  promisse  of  na  effect  hot  ane 
ofTputting  of  tyme.  1788  Aet  in  Brand  Nevxastle  (1789)  I. 
660  Acting  as  an  off-putter  or  off-putters  at  any  coal  staith 
upon  the  said  river.  1894  H-'cstm.  Gat.  20  Nov.  6/2  Sir  John 
used  to  answer  his  affectionate  suitors  with  an  '  off-putting  ' 
type-written  letter. 

t  Off  rand,  offer  and.  Obs.  Forms:  zofrende. 
3-5  offirend(e,  4  ofrande,  4-5  offrond(e,  4-6 
oflYand(e,  offerand(e,  ,  offerond,  offorand. 
[Early  ME.,  a.  OF.  ofrcndc  (lithe,  in  Littrf), 


85 

ad.  med.  L.  afferent/it  '  offering,  oblation ',  lit. 
'(thin),'  or  things)  to  be  offered',  gerundive  of 
offerre  to  OFFER.  Used  in  MK.  in  same  sense  as 
OFFF.HIM;,  and  still  (?under  Vr.  influence)  by 
Cower  and  Caxton,  but  otherwise  peculiar  to 
north,  dial,  after  1350,  and  after  i;oo  only  So. 
The  northern  texts  of  Cursor  Mundi,  Hampole, 
Maundeville,  etc.,  have  regularly  offrand,  where 
the  southern  texts  have  o/ring,  offering.  In  later 
times  often  spelt  offerand,  and  prob.  associated  with 
offerand,  northern  form  of  offering,  pr.  pple.  of 
offer  vb.]  •=  OFFERING  vbl.  st.  i,  3. 

f  i»oo  Vices  t,  Virtues  85  Al  swa  oe  gode  hlauerd  oe  sent 
his  menn  ofrende  for  his  a^ene  wurscipe.  c  iajo  Old  Kent, 
Serin,  in  O.  F..  Misc.  26  Al  swo  hi  hedden  aparailed  here 
offrendes  swo  kam  si  sterre  bet  ycde  to-for  hem.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1063  (Colt.)  For  his  offrand  (Fair/,  offerande, 
Trin.  offryngej  was  rightwys.  Ibid.  1940  (CotL)  Our  lauerd 
drightm..Him  liked  wel  in  his  offrand  !/•'.  offerande,  Tr. 
offrynge].  Ibid.  5974  (Cott)  '  Gas'  he  said  '  her  in  mi  land 
And  to  your  lauerd  yee  mak  offrand'  \F.  offerande,  Tr. 
offronde).  1340  Ayenb.  41  pe  rentes  bo  offrendes  be  tendes 
and  be  obre  njtes  of  holy  cherche.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III. 
307  With  great  offrende  and  sacrifise,  1:1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  vi.  18  Ane  of  be  three  kynges  bat  made  offerand 
[Cott.  MS.  offryng]  til  oure  Lord,  c  1440  York  Myst.  x. 
163  Bot  wher.of  sail  ourc  offerand  be?  c  1477  CAXTON 
Jason  98  Whan  the  preest  had  understande  lason  that  he 
promysed  so  good  an  offrande.  1513  DOUGLAS  sfneis  xn. 
xiv.  147  Pallas.. Of  the  ane  offerand  to  the  Goddis  makis. 
1549  Comfl.  Scot.  8  He  estimeit  the  grite  offrandis  that  vas 
offnt  be  riche  opulent  men.  a  lyrt  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks. 
1846  I.  39  That. .thair  offerand  may  be  augmented. 

Offre,  Offring,  obs.  ff.  OFFER,  OFFERING. 

tO'ff-re'ckon,*'.  Obs.  [f.  OFF-  r  +  RECKON  ».] 
trans.  To  reckon  off,  deduct  from  the  reckoning. 

1711  A.  HILL  in  Buccleuch  MSS,  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
370  Whatever  he  might  make  by.. Balls,  Concerts,  or  the 
like,  ought  to  be  off-reckoned. 

O'ff-rexkoning.  Usu.  in  //.  [f.  OFF-  3  + 
RECKONING  vbl.  sb.  Cf.  Du.  afrekening,  Ger. 
abrechnung deduction,  settlement  of  accounts.]  A 
deduction ;  formerly,  in  the  British  army,  the  name 
of  a  special  account  between  the  government  and 
the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  in  reference 
to  the  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  men. 

1687  Royal  Order  27  Nov.  in  Land.  Gas.  No.  2299/1 
Each  Soldier  to  which  the  Off-Reckonings  or  Residue  of 
their  Pay  hath  not  formerly  been  liable.  Hid.,  The  said 
Off-Reckonings  to  be  employed  by  the  Colonel  of  each 
respective  Regiment,  for  the  Cloathing  and  Poundage.  1713 
Off  Notice  ibid.  No.  5126/10  South-Sea  Stock  is  issued  to 
answer  the  Off-reckonings  of  the  six  Marine  Regiments. 
175*  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  III.  cclxxxviii.  320  What  we 
call  the  off-reckonings,  that  U  deductions  from  the  men's 
pay.  1816  JAMES  Mil.  Diet.,  Off-Reckonings,  a  specific 
account,  so  called,  which  exists  between  Government  and 
the  Colonels  of  British  Regiments,  for  the  Clothing  of  the 
men.  This  Account  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  gross  off- 
reckoningsand  net  oil-reckonings.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk. 
Brit.  India  (1854)  47  The  Commander-in-Chief  [receives] 
jo,ooo/.,  and  very  often  the  off-reckonings  of  a  regiment  of 
which  he  may  be  the  colonel.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- 
bk..  Offreckoning,  a  proportion  of  the  full  pay  of  troops 
retained  from  them,  in  special  cases,  until  the  period  of  final 
settlement,  to  cover  various  expected  charges  (for  ship- 
rations  and  the  like). 

t  O'ffredge.  Oos.  [app.  for  *offrage,  f.  OFFKR 
v.  +  -AGE.]  The  act  of  offering,  or  that  which  is 
offered ;  offering,  sacrifice. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App. 
72  He  estemeth . .  not  the  value  and  bygnes  of  thi  offredge. 
Ibid.  108  Therfore  he  mencyonethe  only  >*  partaking  and 
not  theyr  offredge  also. 

Offretory,  offrytorye,  obs.  ff.  OFFERTORY. 

tOffri'gllt.z'.  Obs.  Forms :  pa.t.  3  offurhte(«), 
oflWhto ;  pa. pple.  2  offlrht,  3  offuriht,  offtuht(»), 
offruiht,  offruyht,  offrijt,  o-frqt,  ofright.  [f. 
OF-  2  +  QTLfyrhtan  to  FRIGHT,  to  be  afraid.  Orig. 
and  chiefly  in  pa.  pple.,  which  may  have  been 
altered  from  O£.  afyrht  AFFRIGHT  ///.  a.,  into 
which  it  again  finally  passed,  through  ofright. 
See  OF-  prtf.  2] 

1.  trans.  To  frighten,  terrify,  pa.  pple.  Frightened, 
afraid. 

c  1160  Hatton  Gasp.  Matt  viii.  26  To  whi  sxnde  le  offirhte 
\Ags.Gosp.foAlf\r  litles  Jeleafan.  ciaoo  Trin.  Coll. Horn. 
31  Hie  waren  swioe  offunhte  and  ofdredde.  c  ujo  Gen.  «y 
Ex.  3652  Fele  it  brende  and  made  o-fri;t.  c  1174  O.  E. 
Misc.  54  Hi  weren  aferd  and  offruyht.  <  1330  K.  BRUNNK 
ChroH.  158  fe  mayden  Berenger  scno  was  afle  ofright. 

2.  intr.  To  be  afraid. 

i  1205  LAV.  32113  Strongliche  he  wes  auaeredi  laoliche 
of-furhte.  c  1175  Ibid.  30267  And  he  king  of-frihte  and 
a- wok  of  sleape. 

O-ffsa-ddle,  off-saddle,  v.  S.  Africa,  [f. 
OFF-  i  +  SADDLE  v.,  after  Du.  afzadelen.']  trans. 
To  take  the  saddle  off  (a  horse)  for  a  rest,  feeding, 
etc. ;  to  unsaddle ;  also  absol. ;  trans/,  to  make 
a  break  in  a  journey. 

1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  A/r.  Hunting  389,  I  offsaddled 
Kebon,  kneehaltered  him  and  then  lay  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  1879  A.  FORBES  in  Daily  Xevts  21  Aug.,  I  mean 
to  trek  for  home,  perhaps  I  shall  outspan  for  a  few  days  at 
Capetown;  perhaps  I  shan't  off-saddle  at  all.  1887  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Jess  323  John  was  sharply  ordered  to  dismount 
and  offsaddle  his  horse.  1893  SEI.OUS  Trav.  S. E.  African 
Here. .  I  had  determined  to  off-saddle  for  the  first  time. 


OFFSET. 


off»kip  •:,>!., 


!    Offscape  , 

rare  or  Obs.    [f.  (  >rr-  3  +  .,,„*,.  Uken|  in  lhc  lmK 
ol    'view,  scene',   from   landscape,    cf.  i,;i 
A  distant  view  or  prospect  ;   the  distant  part  of 
a  view  or  prospect,  the  distance,  background 

1711  Brit  A  foil,,  III.  No.  133.  4/2  A  Per.pecli>e  VUw  of 
Portsmouth..  with  an  Off-icape  of  the  Sea.  1751  Avuox 
Mus.  Express.  it>  In  Painlini;  there  are  three  varioui 
Degrees  of  DUlanca  eiubliihed,  vu.  the  Fore-Ground  I  be 
intermediate  Part,  and  the  Off^kip.  ,7,4  T.  W«T  Antie. 
hurneu  (1822)  19  On  a  fine  day  the  officape  at  Hawcoat  u 
circular  and  takes  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  isle  of  Man, 
the  ule  of  Anglc«y,  the  Mountains  of.  .  North  Wales,  4c 
itw-l  Prmlf-ine  *  Walnuts  (1824)  I.  iv.  33  HcrMudy 
commanding  an  off-skip,  bird'n-eyc  view  all  alone  Sk. 
Georne's  Fieldi.  183*  JAMES  RMcr  i,  The  fintdopo  of 
the  ofKcape  appeared. 

O  ffscouT,  v.  rare,  [f-  OFF-  I  +  SCOUR  ».] 
trans.  To  scouroff  ;  in  quot.  to  scour  or  cleauie  from 
defilement.  So  O  ff«cou  rer,  one  who  scours  off. 

1578  LVTK  Dodt'ens  in.  vi.  323  They  of  scoure  and  dense  al 
mwarde  panes.  1856  RUSKIN  Mud.  Paint.  V.  ix.  xi. 
Kngland  ..  becomins  thus  the  offscourer  of  the  earth,  and 
taking  the  hyena  instead  of  the  lion  upon  her  shield. 

Offscouring  (^-fskau-irin).    [OFF-  3.] 

1.  The  action  of  scouring  off.  rare. 

1896  MBS.  CAFFVM  Quaker  Grandmother  n  My  micro- 
scopical coating  of  dross  needs  no  sweat  of  brow  for  its  off- 
scouring. 

2.  That  which  is  scoured  off  ;  filth  or  defilement 
cleaned  off  and  cast  aside  ;  refuse,  rubbish,    a.  ///. 
(Almost  always  in  //.  ;  cf.  sweepings.) 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  4  Scfo.  196  Light  may  otherwise 
arise  than  from  suns  (as  may  be  seen  by.  .stale  Sprats,  ..the 
pff-scourings  of  an  Oyster-shell).  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany 
ii.  16  Having  carefully  picked  my  way  through  the  on- 
•furring!  of  the  lofty  houses  on  either  side  of  me.  1878 
N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  344  [Fires]  consumed  the  offscour. 
ings  of  a  great  city. 

b.  Jig.  of  persona.  (In  collective  sing,  (after 
i  Cor.  iv.  13)  or//.) 

ij»6  TINDALK  i  Cor.  iv.  13  The  of  scowrynge  of  all  thinges. 
'575  *S  A»p.  SANDYS  Serm.  (1841)  188  They  are  accounted 
as  the  offscourings,  refuse,  and  baggage  of  the  world,  a  1631 
DONNE  Lament.  Jeremy  III.  xvii,  Thou  hast  made  us  fall  As 
refuse,  and  off-scouring  to  them  all  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  /nit. 
413  White  people,  who  are  generally  the  dregs  and  off- 
scourings  of  our  colonies.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  ly'antl.  by  Seine 
10  The  army  .  .  included  .  .  the  very*  offscourings  of  society. 
Offscnm  ((Kskorn).  Also  6  offscome,  of- 
scorabe,  7  off-scumme,  of-scum(me.  [f.  OFF- 
3  +  Scux.]  That  which  is  skimmed  off;  scum, 
dross,  refuse  ;  Jig.  that  which  is  rejected  as  vile  or 
worthless  (usually  of  persons,  in  collective  sing,  or 
1  //.  ;  formerly  also  of  one  person). 

1579  LODGE  Def.  Plays  3  A  little  pamphelet  .  .  I  fynd  it  the 
offscome  \mispr.  oftscome]  of  imperfections.  1581  J.  BELL 
Haddfln's  Answ.  Osor.  40  b,  The  ofscombc  of  that  unsavory 
schoolkitchen.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  iii  ui.  Ltave 
328  These  off-scums  all  at  once  Too  idlely  pampred,  plot 
.Rebellions-  a  1670  HACKET  Abf.  Williams  II.  (169*)  161 
The  roguy  off-scum  in  the  streets  of  Westminster  talk'd  so 
loud.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  I,  Mus.  Ui.  28  The  Off- 
scum  of  civilized  Nations.  1863  FR.  A.  KKMBLE  Resid.  in 
Georgia  ii  The  offscum  and  the  offscouring  of  the  very 
dregs  of  your  society. 

attrib.  16*6  tr.  B&ccalinfs  h'cw-/ound  Politicke  ML  xiii. 
207  A  most  vile  Game  deuised  by  the  off-scum  raskals  of  men. 

Offset(^fset),j*.  [f.  OFF-  3  +  SET.  Cf.  SET-OFF.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  off  (on  a  journey  or  course 
of  action)  ;  outset,  start. 

a  1555  LATIMER  Serm.  f,  Kern.  (1845)  311  When  you  thus 
get  out  of  your  way  at  the  first  off-set.  1803  SofTHEY  Lett. 
(1856)  I.  235  He  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  announcing  their 
off-set.  1899  Eclectic  Mag.  Feb.  201  At  the  offset  I  was 
out  of  it. 

2.  A  short  lateral  offshoot  from  the  stem  or  root 
of  a  plant  (esp.  from  a  bulb),  serving  for  propaga- 
tion. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.,  July  (1729)  211  Take  up  your 
Gladiolus  now  yearly,  .or  else  their  Off-sets  will  poison  the 
ground.  1667  Decay  Ckr.  Piety  ix.  8  6  This  root  of  bitter- 
ness .  .  sent  forth  some  offsets  to  preserve  its  kind.  1796 
C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  vi.  (1813)  81  The  young  offsets  from 
strawberries  slipped  in  autumn..  will  do  for  plants.  1896 
K.  S.  DELAMER  floater  Garden  (1861)  21  The  capability  ol 
propagation  by  offsets  is  another  point  of  interest  belonging 
to  bulbs.  18(0  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii  |  i.  33  Houseleeks  .. 
and  such-like  fibrous-rooted  succulent  plants  multiply  freely 
by  offsets. 

3.  trans/.  mAJig.  Something  that  springs  or  is 
derived  from  another  ;  a  lateral  branch,  an  offshoot. 

1756  AMORY  Buncit  (1770)  II.  m  note.  He  has  omitted.. 
many  antiquities  that  are  to  be  found  in  off-sets  by  the  way. 
1806  C.  ANDERSON  Let.  in  Life  iv.  (1854)  65  Mr.  Macfarianc  > 
Church  (an  offset  from  the  Tabernacle).  1853  KAHE 
Grinntli  Exp.  viii  (1856)  56  The  glaciers  which  abut  upon 
this  sound  are  probably  offsets  from  an  interior  nxr  de 
glace.  1863  M.  J.  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  iii.  19  The 
female  organs,  .are  disposed  in  little  special  offsets  from  the 
stem.  1870  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  Inlrod.  137  As  an  oftet 
from  symbolism,  heraldry  sprang  up. 

b.  spec.  A  person,  or  tribe,  springing  collaterally 
from  a  specified  family  or  race  ;  «  '  scion  '. 

1711   W.    KING  tr.  Xaudes  Kef.  Politics  iii.  88 
kingdom  at  last  .  .  came  to  Pepin  an  off-set  of  the  family  ol 
Clodion.      1834    M'Ml-RTRlE    Comer's   Anim. 
Others  assert  that  they  are  mere  degenerate  onsets  from  I 
Scythian  and  Tartar  branch  of  the  Qracuun  M°ck.     '»» 
W.    IRVING    Copt.    Bonnet-tile    II.    i»6    They    speak    ll 
Shoshonie  language  and  probably  are  oK»o  from  that 
tribe. 


OFFSET. 

c.  A  minor  branch  of  a  mountain  range ;  a  spur 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  139/2  A  hill,  called  Mount  St.  Klias.. 

withlts  offsets,  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  island 

[/Egina],     1879  L.   G.  SEGUIN   Blk.   Forest  vi.   85   Hills, 

which  are  an  offset  of  the  Black  Forest  range. 

4.  Something  that  'sets  off',   embellishes,   or 
throws  something  else  into  prominence ;  a  set-off. 

1675  G.  R.  tr.  Le  Grands  Man  without  Passion  53 
The  excellency  of  Vertue  needs  no  off-sets.  1721  RAMSAY 
Content  371  Three  waiting-maids  ..  One  mov'd  beneath  a 
load  of  silks  and  lace,  Another  bore  the  off-sets  of  the  face. 
a  1864  FERRIER  Grk.  P/iilos.  (1866)  I.  xii.  338  A  foil  or  offset 
or  complement. 

5.  Something  'set  off'  against  something  else  so 
as  to  counterbalance  it,  as  an  item  on  one  side  of 
an  account  equivalent  to  one  on  the  other  side; 
anything   that   counterbalances,    compensates,    or 
makes  up  for  something  else ;  a  set-off. 

1792  N.  CHIPMAN  Rep.  (1871)  83  Defendant  may  plead  an 
offset  of  any  sum  due  to  him  by  the  plaintiff.  1832  G. 
DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  305  As  an  offset  to  this, 
its  luxury  of  flagging  is  very  gratifying  to  British  soles. 
1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind,  219  The  Spanish  and  English 
(tragedies)  agree  in  the  Teutonic  peculiarity  of  admitting 
the  humorous  offset  of  the  clown. 

6.  Surveying.  A  short  distance  measured  per- 
pendicularly from  a  main  line  of  measurement,  as 
from  the  straight  line  joining  the  two  ends  of  an 
irregular  boundary,  to  a  point  {e.g.  an  angle)  in 
the  boundary,  in  order  to  calculate  the  area  of  the 
irregularly  bounded  part. 

1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Surveying,  Before  you 
begin  to  measure  the  Line,  take  the  Off-set  to  the  Hedge, 
viz.  the  Distance  O  £•  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  62 
Observe  when  you  are  directly  opposite  any  bends  or 
corners  of  the  boundary.. and  from  these  measure  the  per- 
pendicular offsets,  .with  the  offset-staff,  if  they  are  not  very 
large,  otherwise  with  the  chain  itself.  1879  CasselCs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  94/2  Before  he  proceeds  to  the  determination  of 
the  distances  or  dimensions,  technically  called  '  offsets '. 

7.  Arch.  A  horizontal  or  sloping  break  or  ledge 
on  the  face  of  a  wall,  pier,  etc.,  formed  where  the 
portion  above  is  reduced  in  thickness. 

1721  PERKY  Daggenh.  Breach  105  The  Work  being  carry'd 
up  with  good  Earth  by  proper  Off-sets.  1773  HUTTON 
Bridges  97  Made  with  a  broad  bottom  on  the  foundation, 
and  gradually  diminished  in  thickness  by  offsets.  1861 
SMILES  Engineers  II.  vn.  vi.  183  Longitudinal  bearers,  firmly 
fixed  to  the  offsets  of  the  piers  and  abutments. 

b.  A  horizontal  terrace  on  the  side  of  a  slope 
or  hill,  (local  U.  S.) 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    1889  in  FARMER  Americanisms. 

8.  Seequot.  (U.S.) 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  SuppL,  Offset.  (Carriage  Hard- 
ware.) The  fork  at  the  point  in  the  back-stay  where  the 
branches  separate  to  reach  the  hind  axle  at  two  points. 

9.  A  more  or  less  abrupt  bend  in  a  pipe,  made 
to  carry  it  past  an  obstruction  in  its  course. 

10.  Printing.   —  SET-OFF  :  see  quot. 

1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Voc.  90  Off-set,  the  set-off  of  ink 
from  one  sheet  to  another  of  printed  work  whilst  wet, 

11.  Comb.  Offset-blanket,  a  blanket  or  sheet  of 
thick  soft  paper  attached  to  a  special  cylinder 
on  a  printing-press  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
offset,  or  excess  of  ink,  on  freshly  printed  sheets  of 
paper;   offset-glass,  an   oil-cup  or  journal-oiler 
with  a  glass  globe  flattened  on  one  side  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  stand  close  to  the  side  of  an  object 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Snppl.  1884);  offset-pipe, 
a  piece  of  pipe  having  a  bend,  used  for  effecting 
an  offset :    see  9   (ibid.) ;    offset-sheet  (Print- 
ing},   =  set-off  sheet :   see  SET-OFF;   offset-staff 
(Surveying),  a  rod  used  in  measuring  offsets. 

1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  57  An  offset-staff.,  for 
measuring  the  offsets  and  other  short  distances.  It  is  10 
links  in  length,  being  divided  and  marked  at  each  of  the 
iu  links. 

Offset  (^fse-t),  v.  Chiefly  U.S.  [f.  OFF-  i  -t- 
SET  v.] 

1.  trans.   To  set  off  as  an  equivalent  against 
something  else ;  to  balance  by  something  on  the 
other  side  or  of  contrary  nature.    Also  said  of  the 
equivalent :  To  counterbalance,  compensate. 

'Z9?  ?'  9HIPMAN  R't-  (1871)  84  The  demands  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant  must  be  mutual . .  or  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  offset  one  against  the  other.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life, 
Power  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  340  In  human  action,  against  the 
spasm  of  energy  we  offset  the  continuity  of  drill.  i8j7 
f>cnbner  s  Mag.  XV.  196/1  He  had  lost  twenty-four  Whig 
votes  to  offset  the  twenty-five  Democratic  votes  which 
Lathers  received.  1898  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  456/2  We 
traveled  southward  j  but  an  ascent  of  a  thousand  feet  offset 
and  more  than  offset,  the  change  of  latitude. 

2.  intr.  To  spring,  branch  off,  or  project  as  an 
offset  from  something  else  (cf.  prec.  3,  3  c). 

I8S3  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xli.  (1856)  371  Ridges,  offsetting 
from  the  higher  range,  project  in  spurs  laterally.  1877  R.  F. 
BURTON  in  Athena-urn  3  Nov.  568/3  To  the  north-west 
offsets  the  Ngombe.  .stream. 

b.  trans.  To  furnish  with  an  offset  (see  prec.  9). 

1889  Sci.  Amer.  17  Aug.  107/1  Bending  and  offsetting  of 
the  pipe  is  a  matter  of  economy  or  taste  with  the  pipe  fitters. 

3.  Printing,  intr.  To  cause  an  off-set  or  set-off. 
1888  JACOBI  Printers  Vac.  122  When  the  ink  off-sets  from 

one  sheet  to  another. 

Hence  O'ffse  ttiiig-  viil.  sli.  and  ///.  a.  Offsetting- 
blanket  =  offset  blanket:  see  OFFSET  sb.  II. 
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1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  iii.  33  Made  the  offsetting 
streams  of  the  pack,  and  bore  up  to  the  northward  and 
eastward.  1889  [see  2  b]. 

O'ff-shi-p,  a.  [f.  OFF  prep.  +  SHU-  sb. ;  cf.  off- 
shore."\  That  is  off  the  ship. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  310  When  the 
ship's  thermometer  gave  us  —  46°  i  my  offsbip  spirit  —52°. 

Offshoot  (jHJ«t).     [f.  OFF-  3  +  SHOOT.] 

1.  A  shoot  springing  from  the  stem  or  other  part 
of  a  plant,  a  lateral  shoot ;  a  lateral  branch  pro- 
jecting from  the  main  part  of  anything  material,  as 
a  nerve-trunk,  mountain-range,  street,  etc. 

1814  J.  MURRAY  in  Smiles  Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  254  Stunted 
offshoots  of  felled  trees.  1831  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2) 
230  The  vesicular  matter  of  the  retina  is  an  offshoot  (so  to 
speak)  from  that  of  the  optic  ganglion.  1871  RAYMOND 
Statist.^  Mines  fy  Mining  275  A  constant  succession  of 
mountain  ranges,  spurs,  and  offshoots  from  the  great  central 
chains.  1871  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  242 
Lonscale  Fell  is  the  most  eastern  offshoot  of  Skiddaw. 

b.  Jig.  A  collateral  branch  or  descendant  from 
a  (specified)  family  or  race. 

1710  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  157  Fio  [She]  finds  her  self  re- 
lat  '  ' 


already  given  Dukes  to  Florence. 

c.  Something  which  originated  as  a  branch  of 
something  else  ;  a  derivative. 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  #  Past.  HI.  vi.  222  Off-shoots  from  the 
Saturnalian  disfigurement.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L. 
ix.  139  A  large  school  in  the  town,  which  has  offshoots  in 
the  surrounding  villages.  1878  Bpsw.  SMITH  Carthage  9 
The  much  older  settlement  of  which  it  may  have  been  an 
offshoot 

f2.  Something  that  'shoots  off"  or  emanates; 
an  emanation.  Obs.  rare  ~ '. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  t,  Selv.  28  The  body  is  ..  reeking 
out  whole  steams  of  little  unseen  off-shoots. 

Off  shore,  o'ff-sho-re,  adv.  phr.  (adj.) 
[f.  OFF  prep.  +  SHORE  so.  Opposed  to  IN  SHORE.] 

A.  adv.    a.  In  a  direction  away  from  the  shore. 
1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xvii.  (1840)  285  The  wind 

blowing  off  shore.  1854  G.  B.  RICHARDSON  Univ.  Code  \. 
(ed.  12)637  Lay  her  head  off  shore.  \tg$Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII. 
634/2  The  dab  travels  in  any  direction,  offshore  or  inshore, 
or  along  the  coast. 

b.  At  some  distance  from  the  shore.  (In  quot. 
1745,  inland  from  the  shore.) 

1745  P.  THOMAS  Jnl.  Ansons  Voy.  50  Gusts  of  Wind 
from  the  Mountains  Off  Shore.  1887  Fisheries  U.  S.  Sect, 
v.  II.  16  The  best  months  for  whaling  offshore  are  from 
September  to  May. 

B.  adj.  (attrib.  ^-f|Jo»j).    a.  Moving  or  directed 
away  from  the  shore. 

1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  viii.  159  An  insect  on  the  wing, 
with  an  off-shore  breeze,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  blown 
out  to  sea.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  230,  I  might 
take  the  off-shore  tack. 

b.  Situated,  existing,  or  operating  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore. 

1883  G.  B.  GOODE  Fish.  Indust.  U.  S.  A.  20  (Fish.  Exh. 
Publ.}  The  off-shore  fisheries  are  prosecuted  on  the  great 
oceanic  banks  extending  from  Nantucket  to  Labrador.  1884 
Science  14  Nov.  463  The  crews  of  the  offshore  fishermen. 

Off  side,  o'ff-si'de.  phr.  [f.  OFF  prep.  + 
SIDE.]  Away  from  one's  own  side;  on  the  wrong 
side,  i.e.  in  Football,  Hockey,  etc.,  between  the  ball 
and  the  opponent's  goal.  (The  specific  meaning 
varies  in  the  different  games.)  a.  As  ad-vb.  phrase. 

1867  Sheffield  Football  Assoc.  Rules,  Any  player  between 
an  opponent's  goal  and  goalkeeper  (unless  he  has  followed 
the  ball  there),  is  offside  and  out  of  play.  186.  Rugby 
School  Football  Rules  \\.  m  Footb.  Ann.  (1868),  A  player  is 
off  side  when  the  ball  has  been  (kicked,  touched)  or  is  being 
run  with  by  any  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  1882  Standard 
20  Nov.  2/8  W.  succeeded  in  kicking  a  goal,  but  he  was 
declared  to  be  off  side  at  the  time.  1897  Onting  (XT.  S.) 
XXX.  284/2  We  don't  consider  it  fair  to  strike  when  off-side 
of  an  opponent. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  (p'fissrd). 

186.  Cheltenham  Coll.  Football  Rules  vii.  in  Footb.  Ann. 
(1868),  No  offside  play  is  allowed.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
16  Nov.  1/2  The  majority  of  the  critics  averring  that  the 
Scottish  half  played  a  persistently  offside  game.  1895 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  250/2  The  off-side  rule  should  be 
clearly  understood. 

c.  See  also  OFF  a. 
Offskip,  variant  of  OFPSCAPE. 
Offspring (^-fisprirj).   Forms:  1-7  ofspring,  i 

-sprineg,  i-2-sprinc,  2-sprinke,  2-4 -spreng(e, 
2-6  -springe,  3  of  sprench,  ofsprung,  3-6 
-spryng(e,  3-7  of-spring,  5-6  offsprynge,  6-7 

springe,  3  (Orm.},  5-offspring,  (7-8  off-spring). 
3-  3-5  ospring(e,  (3-4  osspringe,  4  ospreng, 
hospring,  oxspring,  oxpring).  [OE.  ofspring, 
f.  of  prep.  adv.  OF,  OFF  +  spring-an  to  SPRING.] 

1.  The  progeny  which  springs  or  is  descended 
from  some  one ;  children  or  young  (or,  more  widely, 
descendants)  collectively;  progeny,  issue.  Applied 
without  indef.  art.  to  a  number,  or  to  one ;  with 
indef.  art.  always  collective,  and  usually  with  an 


(Grein  1872)  3  Ball  heoia  ofipring  oe  him  of  com.  cli7s 
Lamb.  Horn.  75  On  adam  and  on  cue  and  on  al  heore 
ofsprmke.  c  1100  OR.MI.N  16446  patt  all  hiss  offspring  shollde 


OFFSPRING. 

ben  Todrifenn  and  toske^redd  Inn  all  biss  middellaerd. 
C1275  Duty  Christians  21  in  O.  E.  Misc.  142  We  beob  alle 
his  of-sprung.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  499  To  him  and  to 


dwelt,  a  1347  SURREY  /Eneid  iv.  (1557)  Diij,  Of  Goddish 
race  some  ofspring  shold  he  be.  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH 
Comnmi.  Eng.  (1609)  14  Any  of  his  sonnes  or  of  spring. 
1631  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  liiondfs  Eromaia  187  Not  onely 
a  mother  of  a  numerous  off-spring,  but  also  likely  to-be 
shortly  a  grand-mother.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  263  PI 
The  Son  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  Offspring  of 
such  a  Father.  1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  Vill.  168  To  tempt  its 
new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies,  a  1814  Forgery  in.  [i.  in 
New  Brit.  Theatre  I.  474  The  joyful  promise  of  an  off- 
spring from  thee.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs*  Bat. 
820  In  the  variety-hybrids  [of  plants] .  .  some  of  the  non- 
essential  characters  of  the  parents  sometimes  present  them, 
selves  in  the  offspring  uncombined  side  by  side.  1881  J.  OWEN 
Even.  w.  Skeptics  I.  446  The  modern  hereditarian  regards 
himself  as  the  offspring  mentally  as  well  as  physically  of 
a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

b.  Rarely  in  //. :   t  (a)  in  individual  sense  = 
children  or  descendants  (oos.) ;    (b)  in  collective 
sense  =  progenies,  broods,  families. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edtu.  IV,  237  The  erle  of  Richemond, 
one  of  the  ofsprynges,  of  the  bloud  of  kyng  Henry  the  sixte. 
1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  300  As  the  woman  was  the 
glory  of  man,  so  were  their  off-springs  the  glory  of  both. 
i486  PLOT  Staffordsh.  277  The  Naturalists  took  care  to 
transmit  to  Posterity  the  birth-places.,  of  all  numerous  Off- 
springs. 1756  TOLDERVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  IV.  209  The 
widows,  and  the  offsprings  of  the  poorer,  the  indigent  clergy. 
1808  Mem.  Female  Philos.  I.  73  How  much  do  these 
beloved  offsprings  add  to  our  love  and  our  happiness  ! 

c.  fig.  Of  persons  in  relation  to  place  of  birth, 
or  origin. 

1695  TRYON  Dreams  iii.  27  Man  . .  is  an  Abridgment  or 
Epitome  thereof  [the  World],  or  if  you  please,  its  Son,  or 
Off-Spring.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  685  And  there 
Euphrates  her  soft  Off-spring  arms,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems 
(1864)  II.  300  Beautiful  Athens,  we  will  weep  for  thee;  For 
thee  and  for  thine  offspring  I 

2.  Jig.  That  which  springs  from  or  is  produced 
by  something  ;  produce,  product ;  issue,  outcome, 
result;  'fruit',  a.  usually  collective. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ley.  xix.  25  The  fifth  yeare  you  shal 
eate  the  fruites,  gathering  the  ofspring,  that  they  bring 
forth.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  q  Qual.  Wks.  1772  III.  72 
The  prolific  buds  that  are  the  genuine  ofspring  of  the  stock. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  Ded.,  Accept,  .this  Off-spring 
of  some  spare  Hours.  1715  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick 
209  Whey  is  the  Offspring  of  Milk.  1826  KENT  Comm. 
(1858)  I.  4  The  law  of  nations  . .  is  the  offspring  of  modern 
times.  1856  FROUDE  Hut.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  69  The  discoveries 
of  Newton  were  the  offspring  of  those  of  Copernicus, 
t  b.  with  an  and  //.  in  individual  sense.  Obs. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ezfk.  xxxvi.  30,  I  wil  multiplie  the 
fruite  of  the  tree,  and  the  offsprings  of  the  filde.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  iii.  §  i.  200  Almost  all  Kinds  of 
Vice  are  the  Excesses  and  monstrous  Offsprings  of  Natural 
Appetites.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQnal.  (1809)  IV.  44 
Our  spirits  are  the  offsprings  of  his  divine  spirit,  a  1814 
Forgery  m.  ii.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  I.  465  These  dark 
engender'd  looks, .  .offsprings  of  detestable  despair. 

1 3.  A  GENERATION  (sense  5).   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11415  (Colt)  par  bai  offerd,  praid,  and 
suank,  Thre  dais  noper  etc  ne  dranc,  Pus  thoru  ilk  oxspring 
\G6tt.,  Trin.  ospring,  Za7«/ofsprjTig]pai  did.  1387  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  vi.  63  Y°  begetting,  ingendring  and  spreading 
foorth  of  al  things  from  offspring  to  offspring. 

t<t.  The  fact  of  springing  or  descending  from 
some  ancestor  or  source ;  descent,  origination,  deri- 
vation, origin.  Obs. 

c  1410  Sir  Amadas  (Weber)  48  Y-comen  of  bye  ospryng. 
cigio  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gtf.  Manners  (1570)  Dij  b,  Eacus.. 
Of  whom  this  saide  Pyrrus  had  his  birth  and  ofspring. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  10  b,  These  vertues,  though  their 
ofspryng  bee  from  God,  yet  tyme  maketh  theim  perfecte  in 
the  iycs  of  man.  1644  J.  BERKENHEAD  Serin.  4  All  the 
armies  upon  earth  were  to  deduce  their  offspring  from  that 
one  Adam,  by  generation.  1698  I.  CRULL  Muscovy  3  The 
..  Duina  owes  its  name  and  offspring  to  a  Lake  of  the 
same  Name.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  283  A  great 
inlet  into  the  offspring  of  those  Deluding  Antiquities. 
+  b.  transf.  Family,  race,  stock ;  ancestry.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13598  (Cott)  pe  neist  men  of  his  oxspring 
Did  bai  ban  be-for  bam  bring,  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  20 
And  so  wes  seid  to  Davyd  the  kyng,  That  wes  of  Christes 
oune  ofspryng.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  372/1  Osprynge . .  idem 
quod  kynrede.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  12  b,  The 
Frenchmen  come  of  the  same  ofspringe  that  we  da  1582 
STANYHURST  Aineis  n.  (Arb.)  46,  I  may  not,  I  wyl  not  deny 
my  Greecian  ofsoring.  1612  BREREWOOD  Lang.  %  Relig.  xiii. 
117  What  if  the  innumerable  people  of.. the  huge  continent 
of  America,  be  also  of  the  same  off-spring  ? 

1 5.  That  from  which  anything  springs  or  origin- 
ates ;  spring,  fountain,  source,  original.  Obs. 

1538  LELANU  /tin.  V.  64  Wher  as  the  very  Hed  of  Isis  ys 
in  a  great  Somer  Drought  apperith  very  litle  or  no  water, 
yet  is  the  stream  servid  with  many  Ofspringes  resorting  to 
one  Botom.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillctncan's  Fr.  Ckirurg.  22  b/i 
Having  discovered  and  denudatede  the  Polipum  vnto  his 
roote  or  first  offspringe  and  originalle.  1604  PARSONS  ^rd 
Pt.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  85  The  fountaines  or  offsprings, 
from  whence  this  diuersity  hath  taken  her  beginninge. 

alleged  sense  'Propagation,  generation', 
repeated  in  Diets,  from  J.,  appears  to  be  an  error, 
J.'s  quot.  being  app.  in  sense  J . 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  v.  §  2  That  which  cannot  hereunto 
to  eternal  existence]  attain  personally,  doth  seek  to  continue 
itself  another  way,  that  is  by  offspring  and  propagation. 

[Off-square:   see  Half-square  in  HALF-,  II n.] 


OFFTAKE. 

Offtake  ^•f.t.-'k).    [f.  OFF-  3  +  TAKE  sb.} 

1.  The  action  of  taking  off;   spec,  the  taking  of 
commodities  off  the  market ;  purchase  of  goods. 

1885  Munch.  l\.\a»i.  10  June  4/4  In  jacconets.  .supply  anil 
urYtake  seem  to  have  been  brought  pretty  well  into  con- 
formity. 1896  ll'i'sfirt.  (,"rtc.  9  Sept.  2/2  The  proportion  of 
the  totnl  off-take  of  the  Shanghai  market  UppBod  by  Great 
Itritain  or  her  Colonies  was  79  per  cent. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  off;  a  deduction. 

1892  Labour  Commission  Glt'ss.,  Off-takes,  all  deductions 
retained  from  the  men's  wages  for  house-rent,  house-coal, 
doctor's  fees,  tool-sharpening,  closed  lights,  etc. 

8.  A  channel  by  which,  or  place  where,  some- 
thing is  taken  off :  spec.  a.  Mining.  A  subsidiary 
drainage-level :  see  quot. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  320  There  arc  subsidiary  levels, 
called  off-takes  or  drifts,  which  discharge  the  water  of  a 
mine,  not  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  but.. where,  from  the  form 
of  the  country,  it  may  be  run  off  level  free. 

b.  The  taking  off  or  flowing  out  of  a  branch- 
stream  from  the  main  channel  of  a  river ;  the  place 
of  such  outflow. 

1888  19/A  Cent.  Jan.  44  The  third  of  the  Hugli  headwaters 
has  its  principal  offtake  from  the  Ganges  again  about  forty 
miles  further  down. 

tO-fftraet.  rare,  [irreg.,  app.  f.  OFF  adv.  + 
-tract  in  abstract,  extract.  Ct  Ger.  abzug.]  That 
which  isdrawn  or  taken  from  something  as  its  source. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Left.  Paint,  i.  (1848)  77  The  energies 
of  language  were  easier,  more  at  command,  and,  as  the 
more  immediate  offtract  {printed  offtrack]  of  thought, 
naturally  antecedent  to  the  energies  of  art.  Ibid.  ii.  117 
It  is  the  mind  of  the  artist  which  is  visible  in  what  he  does: 
the  one  must  necessarily  be  an  offtract  of  the  other. 

tOffu'SC,  a.  Olis.rare—1.  [a.  F.  offusque(i$tii 
c.  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  \\.offusco  (Florio),  L.  type 
*offtisc-us  (not  found  in  ancient  L.),  f.  of-,  ob-  (OB- 
l)  +  fusciis  dark.]  Dark,  dusky :  =  OSFUSCODS. 

1849  LYTTON  Caxtons  Hi  (Blackw.  Mar.  287)  Doeiit  [silence] 
not  wrap  a  man  round  with  as  offusc  and  impervious  a  fold  ? 

tOntrscant.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  offuscant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  ojfuscdre  to  darken  (seenext) ;  orad.  corresp. 
F.  offusquant.]  One  who  obfuscates  or  obscures ; 
one  who  opposes  enlightenment,  an  obscurantist. 

1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIX.  180  The 
offuscants  (as  they  [the  '  IllumineV]  affected  to  call  the 
teachers  of  vulgar  credulity).  1806  —  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  722 
They  are  systematic  offuscants  i  not  reasoners,  but  mystics. 

Offu'Scate,  ///•  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  offuscat- 
us,  pa.  pple. :  see  next.]  =  OBFUSCATE  (pi.  a. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  658  Their  eie  sight.. is 
offuscate  and  darkened  by  the  great  light,  aifif  DONNE 
Ea.  (1651)  104  The  certainty  of  the  Person  or  History  is 
therby  offuscate.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVIII.  458  His 
offuscate  eyes. 

Offu  Scate,  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  effused!-,  ppl. 
stemofo/itscdre  toda.iken,f.of-,o6-(OB-i')  +fuscdre 
to  darken,/«.ro*«  dark.  See  also  OBFDSCATE.] 

1.  —  OBFUSCATE  v.  i. 

165*  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Offuscate,  to  make  black  or  dark. 


might  grow  so  large  as  to  offuscate  or  shadow  the  Wall- 
Fruit  or  Espaliers.  1807  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII. 
184  The  brilliancy  of  the  metalline  ground  on  which  these 
faint  rings  are  seen,  the  contrast  of  which  will  offuscate  their 
feeble  appearance.  1816  F.  H.  NAYLOR  Hist.  Germany  I. 
li.  xiv.  677  A  constellation,  by  whose  transcendent  radiance 
all  inferior  luminaries  were  offuscated. 

2.  =  OBFUSCATE  v.  t. 

1613  HART  Arraignm.  Ur.  Ded.  A,  Hee  was  forced  to 
yeeld  to  such  conditions  as  did  much  offuscate  the  splendor 
of  his  former  victories,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  it.  v.  5  i 
(1740)  315  To  take  all  Occasions  arid  Handles  that  may 
operate  in  that  Design,  and  to  drop  or  offuscate  all  the  rest. 
1834-43  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxlix.  (;862)  389  That  knowledge 
is  . .  obliterated  or  offuscated  by  its  [the  soul's]  union  with 
the  body.  1841  D'lsRAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  358  His 
gaiety  and  his  gravity  offuscate  one  another. 

3.  =  OBFUSCATE  v.  3. 

1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  03  She  had  her 
spirits  so  offuscated  as.  .not  to  know  her  selfe.  1717  Philip 
Ouarll  241  The  Tears,  .which  offuscated  his  Sight,  a  1734 
NOKTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  336  Some  men's  timidity  offuscates 
their  understandings.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  «t  Merch.  III. 
ix.  230  Mowbray's  brain,  .was  somewhat  offuscated. 

Hence  OffU'scated,  Offirscating///.  adjs. 

a  1659  OSBORN  Misc.,  etc.  (1673)  582  Such  a  perplexed 
knowledge,  as  renders  their  understanding . .  more  offuscated 
and  gloomy.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  33.  2/1  To  Inlighten  their 
Offuscated  Intellects.  1738  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem. 
I.  237  The  future  offuscating  philosophy.  1818  D'!SRAEH 
Chas.  I,  I.  iii.  35  These  vain  and  offuscating  disputations. 

Offusca'tion.  Nov/rare.  [&&.L.offuscdtion-e»i, 
n.  of  action  from  offuscarc  (see  prec.) :  cf.  F.  offusca- 
tion,  also  obf-  (141(1  c.).]  =  OBFUSCATION. 

1502  Ord.  Crystfn  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xx.  220  To 
knowe  offuscacyon  of  the  very  knowlege.  1629  Bp.  HALL 
Reconciler  16  The  wofull  and  gloomie  offuscations  of  the 
Church.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  410  The  atmosphere  . 
had  the  appearance  of  clouds  and  notable  offuscation.  1863 
LYTTON  Caxtoniana  II.  191  This  offuscation  of  intelligence 
in  verse-writers. 

fOfftvsque,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  offusque-r 
(I4thc.  in  Hatz.-Dann.),  ad.  L.  obf-,  offuscarc  to 
darken  :  see  OFFUSCATE  and  the  earlier  obfusquc, 
OBFUSK.]  trans.  To  obfuscate,  obscure:  =OBFUSK. 

Richardson  cites  BOLINGBFOKE,  but  the  orig.  cd.  has 
tibfustjues :  see  OHFUSK  z».  9,  quot.  a  1751. 
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Offward  (^fwgid),  adv.  (si.)  and  adj.  [f.  On 
adv.  +  -WAKD.] 

A.  adv.  In  a  direction  or  position  off  or  away 
from  something ;  spec.  (A'aut.)  away  from  the  shore. 
Also  quasi-s/<.  in  ]>hr.  to  the  offwarJ. 

1600  Anp.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  567  Then  lonas  was  so  wise, 
to  be  as  far  of-ward  .is  [X^MI.IV  IK-  rni^tu.  1692  (.'apt.  Smith's 
Stantans  Grain,  i.  xvi.  80  Off-iuartt,  is  contrary  to  the  shore: 
as  the  st.  tn  of  a  Ship  lies  to  the  Off-ward,  and  her  head  to 
the  shoreward.  1778 1 W.  MARSH M.l.\Minutes  Aerie.  13  May 
1775,  The  cattle  may  be  eased,  by  turning  offtvard  or  to- 
ward,  at  pleasure.  1794  KiffS*ng  ft  Seamanship  II.  254* 
Offward,  from  the  shore.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk, 
s.  v..  The  ship  heels  otTward. 

B.  adj. 

•(•1.  Turned  or  directed  offer  away;  averse.  Obs. 

1563  MAN  Musculus'  Coinnwn-pl.  22  To  haue  any  ofwarde 
will  and  turned  from  God.  16*6  l!i'.  ANORKWKS  .SVrw/.  (ift^ri 
163  Righteousnesse  was  not  so  off-ward  before,  but  she  is 
now  as  forward. 

f  2.   =  OFF  C.  2  a.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4737/4  A  little  white  on  his  offward 
Heel  behind. 

Hence  fO'ffwardneM  Obs.,  state  of  being  turned 
away,  averseness,  aversion. 

1600  Anp.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jotiah  r  His  of-wardnesse  from 
God  and  God's  favourable  inclination  ever  more  to  him. 
Ibid.  137  Their  marvellous  of-wardnesse  and  unwillingness., 
to  the  shedding  of  bloud. 

O'ffwards,  adv.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -WARDS.] 
=  OFFWARD  A. 

1691  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  II.  xv.  123  For  the 
Rack  offwards  7  foot. 

Offytorie,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  OFFERTORY. 
t  Of-ga-st  ///.  a.,    obs.   by-form    of  AGAST, 
AGHAST  :  see  OF-  2. 

c  1305  St.  Kcntlm  212  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  53  So  sore  hi  were 
of  gnste. 

t  OfgO't,  v.  06s.  rare.  In  3  of-jete(n,  -jlten. 
[f.  OF-  +  OE.£ietan,  -plan  to  GET.  Cf.  ONGET,  OE. 
ongietan  to  perceive.]  trans.  To  perceive,  discern. 

ci»os  LAY.  25777  3if  Pu  hine  m'ht  of-jjten.  c  1175  Hid. 
26623  v-t"  hii  of-)ete  mihte. 

t  OfgO',  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofgdn,  f.  OF-  1  +  gdn  to  Go. 
For  sense-development,  cf.  Ger.  bekommen  to  ob- 
tain. For  senses  3,  4,  see  OF- 3.] 

1.  tram.  To  demand,  require,  exact. 

ciooo  jELFRlc  Horn.  II.  340  Ic  ofga  his  Modes  gyte  zt 
Sinum  handum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  117  Ic  of-ga  et  be  mid 
groman  his  blod. 

2.  To  gain,  win,  obtain  ;  to  obtain  by  merit,  to 
deserve,  earn. 

fiooo  ^ELFRIC  Ham.  I.  118  We  sceolon  ..  mid  halgum 
ma-smim  Sone  card  ofgan  be  we . . forluron.  cnoo  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1098  His  broSer  Rodbert  wear3  his  yrfe  numa, 
swa  swa  he  hit  zt  bam  cynge  of-eode.  a  ms  A  acr,  R.  390 
Ich  hit  wulle  heorteliche  uorto  of-gon  bine  heorte.  1340 
Ayenb.  13  He  ssell  come  ate  day  of  dome  to..yelde  to  echen 
be  bet  he  heb  of-guo  ine  bise  wordle.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B. 
ix.  106  To  go.. and  agon  (MS.  IFofgonJher  lyflode. 

8.  To  go  through,  permeate. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3173  Vor  be  poyson  in  is  slep  be 
veinesso  boru  sojte  fat  it  of  code  [v.r.  ouerwent)  al  bat 
body  and  to  debe  him  sone  brojte, 

4.  To  come  up  with,  overtake. 

c  1300  Beket  52  Me  ne  m'rst  hem  nojt  ofgo. 

Hence  t  Ofgo'ing  vbl.  sb.,  deserving,  earning. 

1340  Ayenb.  215  Hare  Demere..ham  ssel  yelde  be  hare 
ofgoflm, 

t  Orgra-me,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF-  2  +  GRAME  z;.] 
trans.  To  vex,  irritate.  Known  only  in  pa.  pple. 
of-gramed  vexed  :  cf.  AGRAMED. 

ciftoo  Trill.  Coll.  Horn.  69  pus  here  a?ene  sinnes  hem 
shendeS  and  hie  ben  oi-gramede  wiS  hem  selfen. 

t  Ofgre'de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Pa.  t.  4  ofgrad.  [f. 
OF-!  +  GREDE  v.  to  cry.]  trans.  To  call  for,  summon. 

13. .  If.  Alis.  58;  (Bodley  MS.) The  kyng  it  seijand  wonder 
had  :  Alle  his  maistres  he  of-grad. 

t  Ofgree't,  v.  Obs.rare.  Pa.  t,  4  ofgrett.  [app. 
f.  OF- 2  +  GREET  z/.l  2.]  trans.  ?To  strike  off. 

c  1330  A  rth.  If  Mcrl.  5046  (Kolbing)  l>e  heben  hounde,  pat 
ich  of  hem  who  so  melt  Hastiliche  )>e  heued  ofgrett. 

t  Offeri'sen,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [By-form  of 
agrisen,  pa.pple.  of  AGRISEP.  :  see  OF-2.]  Terrified. 

c-nao  Trim.  Coll.  Horn.  i«  Ne  beo  bu  zacharie  noht 
of-grisen.  Ibid.  173  Hie.  .bed  swiSe  of-gnsen. 

t  OfheaT,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF-  3  +  HEAR  v.} 
trans.  To  hear  ;  or  1  to  overhear. 

a  1300  Jf.  Horn  41  A  Payn  hit  of-herde  And  hym  wel  sone 
answarede. 

t  Ofhea't,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Pa.  pple.  m  3  ofnaet. 
[f.OF-l  +  OE.  hstan  to  HEAT.]  trans.  To  overcome 
with  heat. 

c  i«os  LAY.  9314  He  wes  swiSe  of-hset  [c  1275  a-feat]  pat  al 
his  burne  wes  bi-swat 

t  Of  hold,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofhtaldan,  (.  OF-  1  + 
hcaldan  to  HOLD.]  trans.  To  withhold,  keep  back. 

1035-50  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  ro35  (MS.  C)  He.. let  niman  of 
hyre  ealle  Sa  betstan  gairsuma  Se  heo  ofhealdan  ne  mime. 
1340  Aytnb.  9  pis  heste  ous  uorbyet  to  nimene  and  of-hyealdc 
ope  manne  ping.  ltia-  46  He  ne  mav  na3t  ine  P10"8 
manere  of.healde  bet  he  wynb.  1393  LANGU  P.  PI.  C ,111. .238 
Mynstrales  and  messagers  . .  with-helde  [MS.  /  of-helden] 
hym  halfe  a  5ere. 

t  Of  htrngered,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  ofhing- 
rod,  3  of-hungret,  (of-fingred),  3-4  of-hongred, 
of-hiingred,  4  of-hongret.  (Hence  AFINOERKP, 


OPREACH. 

o.v.)  [OF.,  ofhyngrtd,  -txl,  f.  OF-  I  4-  pa.  pple.  of 
hyiifraii,  -tan  to  1  li  .vi.nt.]  Afflicted  with  hunger, 
very  hungry,  fifmished. 

c  loco  .1  LfU  II  -m.  I.  104  Eadixe  beoS  ba  be  lind  ofbin- 
frrode  and  oflyste  rihlwisnysse.  r  1*05  LAY.  31804  No  nan 
uplc  on  londe :  pat  of-finfrred  nea  Mere,  a  11*5  A*cr.  R,  376 
?if  bu  ert  of  hungred  efter  be  swele.  IHd.  404  Jif  bj  uo  u 
offingred,  )if  him  uode.  ct»ya  .V.  Aug.  i-ff.  I.  420/15  pulke 
bat  weren  a-calc  and  of-hongred.  c  1330  A  mil  4  . 1  mil.  1908 
Wcl  sore  of-hungred  and  cold.  1393  LAMCL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xil.  43 
Hobe  a-fyngred  (f.  r.  of-hongret)  and  a-furu. 

Ofice,  Oflcere,  obs.  If.  OFFICE,  OFFICER. 

||  Oficina  (ffisrna).  [Sp.,  ad.  L.  offitina :  Me 
OFFICINA.]  A  factory  or  '  works '  in  a  Spanish- 
speaking  country,  as  m  South  America  or  Mexico. 

1889  Daily  News  10  Dec.  2/2  The  extension  of  the  Nitrate 
Railway  Company  to  the  Southern  nitrate  deposits  mutt 
prove  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  future. .  It  U  probable 
that  one  or  two  other  oficinas  might  use  the  line  when  made. 
1897  Wtstm.  Cot  4  Nov.  8/1  The  directors  had  the  oficina 
closed  down  entirely  . .  and  the  works  will  remain  closed 
until  there  is  a  reasonable  advance  in  the  price  of  nitrate. 

t  Ofke-n,  v. '  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Or-  *  +  KIN  ».i : 
cf.  AKENK.I]  trans.  To  recognize,  descry,  perceive. 

c  1*75  LAV.  1659  po  Gofiare  be  king  pane  castel  of-kende 
[c  1205  kennede). 

t  Ofke-n,  v*  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF- 2  +  K«N  ».«: 
cf.  AKEN  v.*]  trans.  To  bring  forth,  give  birth  to. 

c  1150  Doomsday  42  in  0.  E.  Misc.  164  Heo  schulen  iseon 
the  lauedi  pat  ihesu  Crist  of-kende. 

t  O'flcte.  Obs.  Forms :  I  ofltcte,  -lite,  -lite, 
(ofe!6te),  2  ouelete,  (3  ouelote),  9  of,f  late, 
[mod.  ad.  OE.  oflxtc,  -Idle  wk.  fern.,  ad.  eccl.  L. 
Mala,  sb.  use  of  fern.  pa.  pple.  of  offerre  to  offer  ; 
cf.  O.Icel.  oblata,  obUt,  OHG.  oblata  (Ger.  ablate), 
and  see  OBLIY.  (If  the  old  word  had  survived, 
its  mod.  form  would  have  been  av(e}let,  or  owlet.)] 

1.  An  offering,  sacrifice,  oblation. 

c8is  Vesp.  Psalter  L  21  Donne  Su  onfoest  onsexdnisse 
rehtwisnissc  oflatan.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xxxix.  6  Noldest  bu 
na  ofTrunga  and  oflata  nane.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ibid., 
Offrand  and  ouelote  wald  bou  noght  se.  (1881  T.  E.  BRIDCRTT 
Hist.  Holy  Eucharist  I.  167  A  pure  oflete  or  oblation.1 

2.  A  sacramental  wafer ;  a  wafer  generally, 
riooo  /KI.FRIC  Horn.   II.   174  .Benedictus ..  amende  ane 

ofeletan,  and  het  mid  baere  mjessian  for  8am  mynecenum. 
r  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  42  Wi5  weorh  man  sceal  niman 
.vii.  lytle  oflztan  swylce  man  mid  ofraS  &  writtan  bas 
naman  on  slcre  oflxtan.  c  IMO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  97  Erest 
it  Ix-S  ouelete  . .  and  efter  . .  turned  be  bred  to  fleis.  [1844 
LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  C*.  (1858)  I.  vii.  268  The  offett  or  bread 
for  the  oblation.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  o/ Fathers  I.  li.  156  Instead 
of  ofletes  these  [altar]  Breads  came  to  be  called  by  the  name 
either  of '  Obley  ',  or  of '  singing-bread  '.  1884  A.  J.  BUTLM 
Anc.  Copt.  Ch.  II.  50  The  Greek  rubric  sanctions  the  use 
of  a  napkin  or  corporal  to  fan  the  oflete.] 

t  Oflie1,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  oflicgan,  f.  OF-  1  +  litgan 
to  LIE.]  trans,  a.  To  injure  by  lying;  to  overlie, 
b.  To  fatigue  with  lying.  C.  To  lie  with.  Cf. 
FORLIE. 

c  looo  Modus  tmpon.  Penit.  c.  41  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  276 
jif  hwa  on  skepe  hU  bearn  oflicge  ?zt  hit  dead  wuroe. 


mid  wlate  the  este  bugge. 

Of-lofte :  see  LOFT  sb. 

t Oflo'nged,///. a.  Obs.  [O^.oflangtid,{.Or-^ 
+  langod,  pa.  pple.  of  langian  to  LONG,  cause  long- 
ing.] Seized  or  overcome  with  longing. 

ctoooJELFnc  Horn.  II.  176  Swifcr  for  fare  sibbe  bonne 
for  Codes  dxle  wearS  ba  oflangod  unxemetlice.  c  uoo  Trim. 
Coll.  Horn.  183  Hwu  shal  ich  of.longed  wiS-ute  be  libben. 
c  1*05  LAY.  10034  jEfter  be  ic  wes  pf-longed  Ic  1275  of -langei ). 
ci«7S  Passion  of  our  Lord  14  in  O.  E.  Misc.  37  He  wes 
swi|>e  of-longed  to  bus  fader  blysse. 

tOflU'St,  -lurfc,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [OE.  ofysted, 
oflyst,  f.  OF-  I  +  tyst-eJ,va..  pple.  of  lystan,  to  delight, 
cause  desire,  LIST  v.]  Possessed  with  a  strong 
desire,  affected  with  longing. 

r  888  K.  jELFKED  Boeth.  xxxv.  |  6  Forbam  he  wzs  oflj-st 
8aes  seldcuban  sones.  c  looo  jEmuc  Horn.  I.  136  Da  wzs 
oes  man  swiSe  oflj-st  Saw  Hzlendes  to-c>™«s-  c  "«S  !<•»• 
30554  pa  wes  he  wrieccheliche  of-lust  After  deores  flzsce. 

tO'fold,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  ofeald,  4  ofald. 
[Reduced  f.  *8nfold,  OE.  dnfald:  see  AFALD  ;  also 
ONEFOLD.]  a.  Single,  b.  Simple. 

c  IMO  Trin.  ColL  Horn.  187  Ofeald  o8er  twifeald  is  ilch 
man.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25024  (G6lU  '  Anelepi' qui  es  r 
old  and  tnaun  Bot  for  he  es  ofald  (Cott.  anfaldj  his  fader 
aun?  13..  Minor  Poems  Jr.  Vernon  MS.  xlvi.  278  Now 
knowe  I  wel  bat  hit  mai  be  pat  O-fold  god  Is  in  bre.  ci44» 
Jacob's  Well  197  pou  wold^t  restore  hym  o-fold,  pat  is, 
euen  in-as-myche  as  bou  dedyst  him  harm  1 

Ofor,  obs.  form  of  OVER. 

Oforn,  variant  of  aforn,  obs.  form  ot  ATOM. 

13. .  Guy  Warn,.  (A.)  2756  Than  seyd  bemperour  on  pi! 
maner  To  be  douke  Segyn  ofom  hem  ber. 

t  Ofpi-ne,  v.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  OF-  l  +  PINE  v. 
trans. ^To  torment. 

13. .  Minor  Poems /r.  Vernon  MS.  xxxvii.  117  pauj  he 
pyne  me  in  seknesse  sore,  Hit  is  for  my  gode. 

Ofre,  obs.  form  of  OFFER. 

t  Offcea-Ch,*'.  Ots.  [f.OF-l  +  REACHt..]  trans. 


OFBEDE. 


88 


OFTEN. 


so  ofraujte,  pe  heued  of  at  be  ferstc  drau3te.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  3874  No  rink  bei  mi}t  of-reche  recuuered  neuer 
after.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  6  O^crystes  passioun 
and  penaunce  be  peple  pat  of-rau3te. 

tOfre'de,  V.  06s.  rare.  [f.  Or-l  +  REDEz>.,to 
counsel.]  trans.  To  outdo  in  counsel,  to  outwit. 

c  1275  [see  OFRIDE). 

t  Ofri-de,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofrldan,  (.  OF-  1  + 
ridan  to  RIDE.]  trans.  To  ride  down,  overtake 
by  riding,  overtake. 

901  0.  E.  Chron.,  Se  cyng  het  ridan  iefter,  and  ne  mehte 
hme  mon  ofridan.  c  1000  ^Ei.FRic  Gen.  xiv.  14  Abram  efste 
wi5  5aes  heres  oj>  Sset  he  hig  ofrad.  c  1275  /Vtw.  SElfredf>\i 
in  0.  £.  ^/KC.  136  For  pe  helder  mon  me  mai  of-riden, 
Betere  benne  of-reden. 

t  Of-ru-n,  v.  Obs.  In  I  of-irnan,  3  of-eerne, 
of-herne,  of-urne.  [OE.  *ofrinnan,  ofirnan,  f. 
OP-  '  +  *rinnan,  irnan  to  RUN.]  trans,  a.  To 
overtake  by  running,  b.  To  run  away  from,  flee 
from. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  13  Faerb  he  bonne  aefter 
baere  sunnan . .  ob  he  ofirnp  ba  sunnan  hindan.  c  1000  J^ELFRIC 
How.  I.  400  Daes  witegan  cnapa,  Gye/i-.ofarn  Sone  Se^en 
Naaman.  1:1205  LAY.  13149^6  abbed  an  horse  leop..And 
sone  gon  of-aerne  pe  eorl  Uortigerne.  c  1275  /£/</.  18267  Octa 
sende  his  sonde.  .After  bale  Vresse  pat  Vther  weren  of-vrne 
[c  1205  bae  V5er  set-urnenj. 

t  Ofsa'ke,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofsacan,  f.  OF-  l  + 
sacan  to  contend,  charge,  accuse.]  trans.  To  deny. 

ciooo  Laws  of  JEthelstan  c.  4  §  7  in  Thorpe,  gif  hwa 
ofsacan  wille,  do  Saet  mid  eahta  and  feowertis  fulborenra 


of  soke  it  nou?t. 

tOfSOa'pe.z'.  Obs.  [f.  OF-  2  +  SCAPE  v.  ;  altered 
from  ASCAPE,  ESCAPE.]  intr.  To  escape. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  459  Hii  bat  migte  ofscapie  [v.  rr. 
of-scape,  askape]  bigonne  to  ne  vaste.  Ibid.  582  pou  ne  ssalt, 
bi  hem  pat  made  me,  ofskapie  so  li^te.  Hid.  1196  He  was 
sori  &  made  gret  imone  Of  horn  bat  ofscapede. 

t  Ofse'Che,  v.  Obs.  [ME.  f.  OF-  1  +  sechen 
to  SEEK.  Cf.  ON.  ofscekia  to  persecute.] 

1.  trans.   To  seek  after,  search  for  ;   absol.   to 
make  a  search  ;  fig.  to  attack  (as  a  disease)  ;  to 
approach  or  come  up  to. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  232  pe  bet  .  .  ofsecheS  wel  ut  his  owune 
feblesce.  1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  3048  He  was  sone  of  5031. 
c  1305  St.  Swithin  13  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  43  He  nom  wib  him 
folc  ynou?  :  and  to  pe  gywene  gan  wende  And  let  ofseche 
oueral.  1340-70  Alisaunder  25  Case  fell,  bat  thisKyng.. 
Was  with  siknes  of-sought.  Ibid.  1217  On  euery  syde  pe  sea 
of-souhte  the  walles.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1676  pat  nober 
clerk  nor  knijt  nor  of  cuntre  cherle  Schal  passe  vnperceyued 
and  pertiliche  of-sou^t. 

2.  To  beseech,  entreat. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8882  pe  king  of  sojte  hire  suite  ynou. 

t  Ofsee',  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofslon,  f.  OF-  +  sion  to 
SEE.]  trans.  To  see,  perceive  by  sight,  catch 
sight  of,  observe. 

c  xooo  J£LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxiii.  (Seven  Sleepers)  545  Da 
ofseah  he  aenne  jeongne  man.  —  Gen.  xvi.  7  Da  ofseah 
hij  Godes  engel.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  1288  (MS.  A)  Vnder  a 
faire  medle  tre,  pat  sire  Beues  gan  of-see.  Ibid.  1832  Beues 
hire  sone  of-say.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  48  panne  of-saw  he 
ful  sone  bat  semliche  child,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3739  Wanne 
a  cam  be  pauylons  ne3,  be  Amyrel  wel  sone  him  oif-sej, 

t  Ofse-nd,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofsendan,  f.  Or-  1  + 
sendan  to  SEND.]  trans.  To  send  for. 

cull  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1048  Ofssend  se 
cyng  Godwine  eorl.  ^1205  LAY.  15748  Heo  him  radden  .. 
bat  he  of-sende  Magan  bat  wes  a  selcuS  mon.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (RoHs)  6478  Seint  edwardes  moder  beruore  he  of 
sende,  Emme  quene  of  engelond,  bat  heo  hider  wende.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  11.  37  Sir  Simonye  is  of-sent  to  asseale 
be  Chartres.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1516  Moradas  askede  for 
wat  nede  bat  bay  wern  of-sent. 

tOfse-rve,*'.  Obs.  [f.  OF-  1  +  SERVEZ-.  (<:  1225): 
perh.  after  OF.  deservir  ;  but  the  of-  has  the  same 
force  as  in  ofswink.]  trans.  To  deserve,  merit  ; 
to  obtain  by  deserving  ;  to  earn. 

11x225  Ancr.  R.  236  So  mid  rihte  ofserueden  kempene 
crime,  a  1225  Juliana  34  pu  hauest  inoh  min  freontschipe 
of-seruet.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2699  As  he  it  adde  of 
serued,  ynou  he  adde  of  wo.  c  1315  SHOHEHAM  32  Thou 
nest  of-serued  dygnelyche  The  pyne  of  helle  vere. 

Hence  f  Ofse-rving  vbl.  sb.,  Obs.,  deserving, 
desert,  merit. 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cotl.  Horn.  215  pu  nowest  none  mon 
nowicht  burh  his  of-seruunee.  1340  Ayenb.  101  pise  grace 
god  ous  made  be  uader  wyfoute  oure  ofseruinge. 

t  Ofse-t,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofsett-an,  f.  OF-  l  + 
sett-an  to  SET.]  trans.  To  beset,  oppress. 

c  xooo  Judges  iii.  8  in  Thwaite  Heptat.,  He  hi*  ofsette  and 
Seswencte  for  bearle.  cicoo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  202  On 
manegum  leahtrum  bi(>  ofsett.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  987 
We  ben  of-set  wib  no  sinne  for  vnsely  godus.  1340-70 
A  lisaunder  308  Bus  was  be  citie  of-sett  and  sibben  so  wonne. 

t  Ofsha'me,  v.  Obs.    [OE.  ofsceamian,  f.  OF-! 

+  sceamian  to  feel  SHAME.]  trans.  To  put  to 
shame.  Usually  in  pa.  pple.  Of-shanied,  put  to 
shame,  ASHAMED. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  iii.  §  4  ;df  bu  be  ofsceamian  wilt 
Sines  sedwolan.  r  1000  ^ELFRIC  How.  II.  416  Se  dry  baer 
stod  eadmod  and  ofsceamod.  cnoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  173 
Hie..bieS  swiSe  of-shamede  of  hem.  r  1*75  Passion  of  our 
Lord  137  in  O.  E.  Misc.  41  peyh  alle  of-schomed  beo.  1297 
R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  7020  po  was  bis  luber  godwine  of  ssamed 


suibesore. 
hare  ejen  .  . 


SHORKITAM  160  Anon  opened  the!  bothe 
woxe  of-schamed. 


t  Offli't,  i>.  Obs.  [OE.  ofsitt-an,  f.  Or-l  +  sitt-an 
to  SIT.]  trans.  Tositupon,  occupy,  oppress,  repress. 

rSSSK.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xviii.  §  i  Ball  baet  seo  sae  he? 
ofseten  haef  p.  c  1000  Judges  v.  Annot.  in  Th.waite  Heptat. 
156  pe  ..  mid  unrihtwisnisse  ba  carman  ofsittab.  ^1175 
Latnb.  Hom.  115  Det  is  Kinge's  rihtwisnesse  bet  he  mid 
woh3e  ne  of-sitte  ne  ermne  ne  eadine. 

tOfslay,  Ofsle,  i>.  Obs.  Forms:  see  SLAV. 
[OE.  ofslian,  f.  OF-  l  +  slfan  (-.-slahan)  to  strike, 
SLAV.]  trans.  To  kill  off,  slay. 

c  893  K.  /ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  i.  §  5  He  ofslos  mice!  3ass  folces. 
rooo  tr.  Rxdas  Hist.  r.  xviii.  [xxxiv.]  (1890)  92  Deodbald  . . 
wass  ofslasjen  mid  ealle  by  weorode  be  he  la?dde.  c  icoo 
Sax.  Leechd.  I.  168  genim  bas  wyrte  pe  man  solago  minor 
.  .nemne3.  .heo  ba  wyrmas  ofslihji.  CI2O5LAY.685  Bi  bone 
toppe  he  hine  nom  Al  swa  he  hine  walde  of-slean.  Ibid. 
2559  Per  he  his  broc*r  of-sloh.  ci2£p  Gen.  4-  Ex.  4077 
Godes  wreche  5or  haue5  of-sla^en  xxiii.  Susent  of  Sagen. 
c  1320  Sir  Beues  2520  (MS.  A)  For  to  bringe  bis  quene  a^en 
And  be,  Beues,  her  of-slen. 

t  Ofspri"ng,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF-  1  +  SFBIKO 
v.']  intr.  To  spring,  descend. 

c  1275  LAY.  26418  Belyn  and  Brenne  Of  warn  we  beob  of- 
spronge. 

t  Ofsta'nd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  ofslami-an,  f. 
OF-  l  +  standan  to  STAND.] 

1.  intr.  To  remain  standing,  remain,  stay.    Cf. 
ATSTAND  v.  i,  2.     (Only  in  OE.) 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  194  gif  him  ofstondeb  on  Innan 
aenigu  ceald  wste. 

2.  trans.  To  withstand.     Cf.  ATSTAND  v.  3. 

c  1400  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1300  (MS.  B)  pe  emperour  of 
Rome  bat  no  lond  ne  myjte  ofstonde  \v.  r.  at  stonde]. 

t  Ofsti'ng,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofsting-an,  f.  OF-  1  + 
sting-an  to  STING,  pierce.]  trans.  To  kill  by 
a  thrust ;  to  pierce,  gore,  stab  to  death. 

1893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  IV.  i.  §  5  He  hiene  [bone  yip]  on 
bone  nafelan  ofstang.  a  xooo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
626  He  [Eomer]  wolde  of-stingan  Eadwine  cininge,  ac  he 
ofstang  Lilian  his  Se^n.  c  1205  LAY.  5034  pat  ich  for  pine 
binge  Mid  sasxe  me  of-stinge.  Ibid.  10653  Carrais  him  on 
prong  and  mid  spere  him  of-stong.  . 

•|  Ofstre-ngth,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF- i  + 
STRENGTH  #.]  trans.  To  fortify. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2968  Ac  octa  hengistes  sone  and  is 
poer  attelaste  Of  scapede  to  euerwik  and  of  strengbede  pen 
toun  vaste. 

tOfswi-nk,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OF-I  +  SWINK  v.] 
trans.  To  gain  by  labour,  labour  for. 

c  1300  Beket  9  In  strong  swvncbe  11131  and  dai :  to  of- 
swynche  here  Mete  stronge.  c  1350  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  26  He 
. .  of-swonke  is  owe  mete,  a  1400  Chron,  R.  Glouc.  944 
(MS.  B)  pat  we  my3te  of  swynke  [MS.  A  biswinke]  oure 
mete.  &  hbbe  by  oure  swynke. 

Oft  (^ft),  adv.,  adj.  Now  arch.,  poet.,  and  dial.; 
repr.  in  ordinary  use  by  OFTEN.  Forms:  a.  i- 
oft,  (4-5  orTt,  8  Sc.  aft),  ft.  2-6  ofte,  (3  hofle, 
3-5  oflte,  5  owghte).  [Comm.  Tent.:  OE. 
oft  =  OFris.  ofta,  ofte,  OS.  oft,  ofto  (MDn.  ofte 
rare),  OHG.  ofto  (MHG.  ofte,  oft,  Ger.  off),  ON. 
oft,  opt  (Sw.  ofta,  Da.  ofte) ;  Goth.  ufla.  In  early 
ME.  oft  was  extended  to  ofte  (app.  in  imitation  of 
advbs.  in  -e),  which  became  130x5-1500  the  only 
form  in  south,  and  midl.,  oft  being  confined  to  north, 
dial,  or  writers  under  northern  influence.  In  i6th  c. 
with  the  mutescence  of  final  e,  oft  gradually  dis- 
placed ofte,  which  occurs  however  as  a  graphic 
var.  till  (-1580.  See  also  OFTEN.] 
A.  adv.  =  OFTEN  A. 

a.  cyp  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  15  Oft  (alias  in  fyr  and 
symle  in  wastre,  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  34  Hu  oft  ic 
wolde  bine  beam  xegaderian.  ex  175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  Ac  bas 
twa  bing  deria'd  oft  pan  alden.  « 1300  Cursor  M.  3747  (Cott.) 
He  has  me  don  oft  vn-resun.  1388  WYCLIF  Eccl.  vi.  i  It  is 
oft  vsid  anentis  men.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13466  Oft  went 
bat  wegh  to  the  water  syde.  1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xi.  25 
This  do  as  oft  as  ye  drinke  it,  in  the  remembraunce  off  me. 
1535  COVERDALE  Judith  v.  D,  As  oft  as  they  were  sory.  1551 
BIBLE  2  Cor.  xi.  23  In  pryson  more  plenteously :  in  death  oft 
[WYCLIF  ofte  tymes,  TIND.,  CRANM.,  Geneva  ofte,  Rheims 
often,  1611  oft].  1576 FLEMING Panopl. Epist.  255  Itcommeth 
to  passe,  many  times  and  oft.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  b, 
Not  only  as  oft  as  we  speake.  .but  also  as  oft  as  we  doe  any 
thing.  1717  LADY  M.W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Hetvet  i  Apr., 
Let  me  hear  as  oft  as  you  can.  1752  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat. 


ragged    _  _ 

1806  H.  K.  WHITE  Hymn,  Much  in  sorrow,  oft  in  woe,  On. 
ward,  Christians,  onward  go  1  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xxviii.  260  A  strife ..  suspended  oft,  but  yet  re- 
newed again.  Mod.  Sc.  Hae  ye  been  oft  there? 

p.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn,  147  Ofte  for  his  sunne  [he]  swingeS 
him  mi8  smele  twige.  c  izoo  ORMIN  9016  Forr  }uw  birrb 
uppo  kirrkeflor  Beon  fundenn  offte  &  lannge.  c  1205  LAY. 
3363^  For  ofte  [c  1275  hofte]  hit  ilimpd  pat  eft  hit  him 
of.pinche5.  cny>C7e>t.fr  £47.4144  Ydolatrie.. ofte  vt-wrogte 
hem  sorges  dref.  1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  53  Of  be  folc  of 
denemarch  . .  bat  ofte  wonne  engelond.  1340  Ayenb.  236 
Hit  be-houeb-  .ofte  wesse  his  herte  of  kueade  lostes.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  16  pat  is  Meede  be  Mayden.  .bat  hab 
me  marred  ofte.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  170  She  wolde 
brynge  Wortes  or  othere  herbes  tymes  ofte  [rime  softe,  lofte : 
so  5  MSS. ;  Pefw.  ff  Lansd.  oft,  soft,  loft],  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  231/1  Hawntyn,  or  ofte  vsyn.  1442  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  54/2  Upon  the  peyne  of  xl.  li.,  to  be  forfait  as  ogwhte  as 
they  do  the  contrarie.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvi  xvi, 
Thenne  ofte  Colgreuaunce  cryed  vpon  syre  Bors.  1512  Act 
4  Hen.  I'lfl,  c.  i  §  4  As  ofte  and  as  many  tymes  as  nede 


shall  require.  (-1582  E.  SKORY  in  Nature  (1883)  XXVII. 
316  The  fyers  doe  ofte  breake  forth. 

Comparative:  \  oftor,  2-7  (9  arch,  and  dial.) 
ofter,  (3  -ere,  4  Sc.  -yre,  5  -ir,  Sc.  -ar). 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Ivi.  435  Hi  beob  3aes  3e 
lator  6e  hi  oftor  ymboeahtiao'.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21  We 
sunegiet.,welle  ofter  ^ene  we  scolde.  1297  [see  OFTSITHE]. 
f  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  608  If  thou  bigyle  me  any 
ofter  than  ones,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \.  viii.  39  That  the 
reders  be  the  more  and  the  oftir  remembrid.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  ( 1 568)  P  iij,  I  haue  not  sene  it  in  Englande  ofter 
than  ones.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  16  The  more  ofter 
that  you  doe  use  her  unto  them,  the  quieter  she  will  be, 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Ofter,  more  frequently.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  in.  907  She  laughed  sometimes 
..But  ofter  she  was  sorrowful.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland 
Gloss.t  Ofter,  more  frequently,  oftener. 

Superlative :  i  oftost,  -list,  3-7  -est.  ?  Obs. 

(•950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  4  ForSon  oftust  miS  feotrum 
&  mi5  hracentegum  gebunden  WSES.  a  1*35  Leg.  Kath.  1 1 4 
Ah  eauer  ha  hefde  on  hali  writ  ehnen  oSer  heorte,  oftest  ba 
togederes.  1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  439  That  he  bat  seith 
most  sothest  [v.  r.  oftest  seij»  sob].  1480  CAXTON  Descr. 
Brit.  23  Netheles  oftest  and  longest  they  were  vnder  the 
kyngis  of  Mercia.  1599  JAS.  I  Baa. A.  Awpoc  (1682)  35 
Vertue  followeth  oftest  noble  blood.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  u. 
228  Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wreck 'd. 

b.  At  frequent  intervals  of  space,  rare. 

1617  MORVSON  /tin.  i.  30  Of  the  villages  oft  intermixed, 
some  are  subject  to  the  Margrave  . .  and  some  to  divers 
Bishops.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav,  94  Shee  is  diuided 
and  sub-diuided  so  oft  and  into  so  many  streames. 

c.  Like  other  advbs.,  usually  hyphened  to  a  ppl. 
adj.  used  attrib.,  as  oft-told.    (In  this  construction 
still  frequent.)     Cf.  OFTEN  A.  3. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  121  Partaker  of  this  oft- 
blinding  light.  1671  MILTON  Samson  575  Oft-invocated 
death.  I7i5-*o  POPE  Iliad  xm.  495  The  oft-heav'd  axe. 
1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  cxxiii,  Reaping  the  whirlwind 
from  the  oft-sown  winds.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  v.  39 
To  thwart  an  oft-told  prophecy.  1858  in  Proc.  Amer. 
Phil.  Soc.^l.  318  The  attacks  of  an  oft-recurring  malady. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr,  I.  v,  270  An  old  and  oft-repeated 
tale. 

fB.  adj.   =  OFTEN  B.  (Chiefly  with  vbl.  sbs.} 

With  gerunds  and  verbal  sbs. ,  and  so  essentially  adverbial. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  311  pis  hermy te . . was 
blynde  for  ofte  wepynge  bat  he  usede  in  his  beedes.  ^1450 
tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  L  2  Many  feli)'  but  litel  desire  of  offte 
heringe  of  J>e  gospel  1483  Cath.  Angl.  258/2  Ofte,  creber, 
fregnetis,  nu[m}erosvs.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Mark  74  b,  I  ascribe  my  safety  to  myne  oft  fastynges.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  85  To  breede  occasion  of  ofter 
meeting  of  him  and  her.  1624  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Sions 
Sonn.  xx.  17  Brests,  whose  beautie  reinvites  My  oft  re- 
membrance to  her  oft  delights.  1671  MILTON  Samson  382 
Warn'd  by  oft  experience. 

C.  Comb.  Withsbs.denotingtime,ast<y/-j£a,ttw.?; 
see  also  OFTSITHE,  -s,  OFT-TIME,  -s. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  7  b,  Thou  walkest  too  and 
fro,  ofteseasons  in  maner  all  y*  whole  daye. 

Oft,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  AUGHT,  OUGHT  v. 

1575  Gamm.  Gurton  in.  iii,  Did  I  (olde  witch)  steal  oft 
was  thine?  1576  Parad.  Dainty  Devices,  If  I  may  of 
wisedome  oft  define.  1590-  [see  OUGHT  r.  ]. 

tOfta'ke,  v.  Obs.  For  forms  and  inflexions 
see  TAKE  v. 

1.  [f.  OF-  3  +  TAKE  v.]      trans.    To  overtake, 
come  up  with. 

c  1*05  LAY.  26060  ArSur  wes  swiftre  And  of -toe  J>ene  eotend. 
HOT  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1468  He  of  tok  [several  MSS.  ouer 
tok]  him  at  an  hauene  and  slou  him  ri?t  here.  13..  Guy 
Warw.  (A)  6412  Hisgode  stede  he  bi-strod  And  of-tok  hem 
wib-outen  abod.  a  1400  Qctffitian  1625  All  that  they  myghte 
with  wepene  of-take. 

b.  To  overtake  or  detect  (in  a  fault). 

^•1350  Usages  of  Winchesters  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  355  f*at 
he  ne  mowe  wib-segge.jif  he  is  of  take  ojwr  ban  weeL 

2.  .To  take  off  or  away.    (In  pa.  pple.)  [Belongs 
to  OFF-  i.] 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress' T.  213  Til  fro  my  tonge  of  taken 
is  the  greyn.  1438-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  201  Lest  thei 
scholde  have  skornede  hym  or  elles  oftaken  the  rynge  awey 
in  his  absence. 

Often  (^'fft)»  #<&•  ^n^  adj.  Also  4  oftin,  5 
oftyn(e,  -on,  6  hoften,  8  Se.  aften.  [An  ex- 
tended form  of  OFT,  or  of  its  ME.  variant  ofte.  In 
Chaucer  we  find  ofte  before  a  consonant,  often  be- 
fore a  vowel  or  kt  as  if  in  imitation  of  inflexional 
endings  in  -en  reduced  before  a  consonant  to  -e ; 
but  the  earliest  examples  appear  to  be  northern, 
and  in  them  oftin  occurs  before  a  cons.  The  word 
is  not  common  in  Standard  English  till  the  i6th  c. 
The  pronunciation  (£'f|ten^,  which  is  not  recog- 
nized in  the  dictionaries,  is  now  frequent  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  is  often  used  in  singing.] 

A.  adv.  1.  Many  times;  at  many  times,  on 
numerous  occasions ;  frequently.  Opposed  to 
seldom. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  3520  (Gott.)  Esau  went  for  to  hunt  A  day, 
as  he  was  oftin  wont  [Cott.  oft,  Trin.  ofte].  Ibid.  7699 
(G6tt.)  pat  oftin  [Cott.  oft,  Tr.  often]  chancis  sua  it  bi-fell. 
^1386  CHAUCER  C.  T.  ProL  310  That  often  [v.r.  oftynj 
hadde  ben  at  the  Parys.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ix.  100 
And  the  erthe  and  the  lond  chaungeth  often  his  colour,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  363/1  Oftyne,  sepe,  muttocies^  frequenter. 
1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  Ctess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
292  Full  often  she  complayned  that  [etc].  15*6  TINDALE 
Matt,  xxiii.  37  Howe  often  [WYCLIF  oft,  1388  oftej  wolde  I 
have  gaddered  thy  children  to  gedder.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  251,  I  have  often  wonder'd  at  his  Expressions  and 


OFTENE. 

Actions.  1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Engltshnt.  it.  128  Seldom 
contented,  often  in  the  wrong.  1709  STKKI.I.  Tatter  No.  119 
p  7  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  write  to  me  often.  1861  M. 
PATTUOH  Ess.  (1889)  I.  34  The  crown  of  England,  always  at 
strife, and  often  at  open  war,  with  its  own  barons,  1883  Miss 
JKWSHURY  in  Mrs.  CarlyU's Lett.  II.  274  The  mortifications 
and  vexations  she  felt,  .were  often  and  often  self-made. 

Comparative  and  Superlative. 

1*67  Ordin.  Wore,  in  Lng.  Gilds  380  [They]  shullen  com 
and  assemble  togeder  in  euery  quarter  of  the  yere,  ones  or 
oftener  and  it  nede.  1558  UP.  WATSON  Stv.  Sacratti.  xi.  61 
He.. that  the  oftneste  and  with  moste  reuerence  commeth. 
1660  UOVLE  Seraph.  Love  xvi.  (1700)  09  He  is  rather 
welcom'st  to  God  that  comes  to  him  oftenest,  and  stays 
with  him  longest,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  246 
As  has  happened  oftner  than  once  before.  1784  COWPER 
Task  i.  411  An  idol,  at  whose  shrine  Who  oft'nest  sacrifice 
are  favour'd  least.  1866  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec,  (ed.  4)  iv.  104 
Those  individual  flowers  ..  would  be  oftenest  visited  by 
insects,  and  would  be  oftenest  crossed. 

2.  In  many  instances;  in  cases  frequently  occurring. 

Here  often  lies  properly  outside  the  statement,  referring  to 
the  frequency  of  cases  in  which  it  can  be  said  ;  thus  quot. 
1807-26  really  means  '  it  often  happens  that  the  disease  will 
remain  stationary  during  life  ';  quot.  1878  '  it  often  happens 
that  a  good  character  is  worth  ',  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  44  Youthe  and  elde  is  often 
at  debaat.  1509  FISHER  Fun,  Sena.  C*tess  Richinond'W\is. 
(1876)  ago  Full  often  suche  as  come  of  ryght  pore  and  vn- 
noble  fader  and  moder,  haue  grete  abletees  of  nature. 
01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VU  8  Worldly  chaunces  ..  in 
adversitye  often  chaunge  from  evell  to  good  and  so  to 
bettre.  1651  CULPEPPER  Eng,  Physic.  83  It  groweth  in  moist 
grounds ..  ofner  than  in  the  dry  and  open  fields.  1693  DRY- 
DEN  Juvenal  x.  8  Whole  Houses,  of  their  whole  Desires 
possest,  Are  often  Ruin'd,  at  their  own  Request  1707  FRFISD 
Peterboratu's  Cond.  Sp.  58  Such  effects .  .are  too  often  paid 
for  by  an  after-reckoning.  "i8o7-a6  S.  COOPER  First  Lines 


tumulies  vyle  Full  oft  ens  rasde  my  collor 
made  me  smylc.  Ibid.  n.  ii.  H  v,  This  thing 
vpon  And  oft  I  thinke  of  this.  1815  I  SHOCK Err  N.  C.  dots.. 


l  great  deal  of  money. 

Appreciations  (1890)  137-8  A  museum  is  seldom  a  cheerful 
place— oftenest  induces  the  feeling  that  nothing  could  ever 
have  been  young. 

3.  Like  other  advbs.,  commonly  hyphened  to 
a  ppl.  adj.  when  this  is  used  attrib.  (cf.  HIGHLY). 

1601  MaryMagd.  Lament,  n.  xx,  This  often-heard  report. 
1617  DONNE  Serin,  xxii.  216  Second  or  oftener-iterated  Mar- 
riages. 1766  BLACKSTONE  Comnt.  II.  v.  70  In  the  often-cited 
charter  of  Henry  the  first.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol. 
316  That  often -recurrent  affirmation  concerning  the  purpose 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  1877  A.  S.  HEWITT  in  Raymond 
Statist.  Mines  4-  Mining  374  At  of  ten- recurring  intervals. 

B.  adj.     (The  adv.  used  with  gerundial   and 
verbal  sbs.,  and  at  length  with  other  sbs.)     Done, 
made,  happening,  or  occurring  many  times ;  fre- 
quent.    (Very  common  in  i6th  and  lythc. ;   but 
rare  after  1688,  and  now  arch.} 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  244  Had  not  be  hys  often 
comfortes :  she  myghte  not  haue  abyden  the  tyme  of  hys 
passyon  wyth  her  Tyfe.  15*6  TINDALE  i  Tim,  v.  23  Vse  a 
lytell  wyne  for  thy  stommakes  sake,  and  thyne  often  dis- 
eases. 1530  PALSCR.  315/2  Hoften,  frequentatif,  1558  in 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1824)  I.  IL  iv.  307  There  should  be  no 
often  changes  in  religion,  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk, 
(Camden)  24  Esspecial  thanks  for  your  ernest  and  often 
letters  in  mi  behalf.  1601  B.  JONSOM  Poetaster  iv.  ii,  Any 
favours,  that  may  worthily  make  you  an  often  courtier. 
1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xiii.  Liable  to  an  oftner  anger. 
a  1679  HOBBES  Rhet.  in.  iii.  (1681)  105  Long,  impertinent, 
and  often  Epithets.  1685  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin  8  To  my 
often  admiration.  1719  FENTON  in  Walters  Wks.  Observ. 
19  Her  blood  is  kept  pure,  by  often  alliance  with  great  and 
Princely  families.  1831  CARLYLE  Sort.  Res.  i.  v,  The  greatest 
and  oftenest  laugher.  1896  HOWEI.LS  Impressions  ty  Exp. 
210.  I  knew  those  lemons ..  from  often  study  of  them  on 
their  shelf. 

C.  Comb.  With  nouns  denoting  time,  as  f  often- 
sithe,  f-tide,  -while,  -s  -  OFTENTIME,  -s. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  289  Boste  &  deignouse 
pride  &  ille  aviscment  Mishapnes  oftentide.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.'s  T.  1019  And  thonken  hym.. often  sithe  [Hengwrt  & 
Camhr.  ofte  sythe ;  Corp.  &  Harl.  ofte  sij>e ;  Lansd.  oft  sibe ; 
Petw.  mony  sith}.  a  1577  GASCOIGNK  Wks.  (1587)  (NJ,  For 
whom  I  sighed  have  so  often  sithe.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  ii.  iii.  iv.  Captains  457  Even  a  holy  Guile  Findes 
with  thee  grace  and  favour  often-while.  a  1850  ROSSKTTI 
Dante  •$•  Circ.  i.  (1874)  42,  I  had  oftenwhiles  many  trouble- 
some  hours. 

t  Ofte-ne,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OF-  2  +  TKNE  v. :  c£ 
ATBNE  v.J  trans.  To  irritate. 

a  1150  Owt  $  Night.  254  peos  ule  luste  swibe  longe  And 
was  ofteoned  swipe  stronge.  1340  Ayenb.  66  panne  hit  is 
oftyened:  he  [be  born-hog]  kest  out  his  eles  of  his  bod  ye 
ari^thalf  and  alefthalf. 

fO'ffcenly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OFTEX  a.  + 
-LY  *.]  -  OFTEN  adv. 

1577  St.  Aug.  Manual  (Longman)  86  So  much  the  more 
happily  as  nee  doth  it  more  oftenly.  1578  T.  PROCTOR 
Gerg.  Gall.  gall.  Invent.  Oiij,  Yet  oftenly  we  wisely  heare 
may  meate.  1591  PERCIVALL^/.  Dict^Freguentadameitte^ 
oftenly.  1751  LAVINGTON  Entkns.Metk*  ff  Papists  in.  (1754' 
35  Most  oftenly  the  whole  Discourse  is  the  Devil's. 

O  ftenness.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  fact  or  condition  of  occurring  often ;  frequency. 

1565  Oftennesse  [see  OFTNKSS].  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.\. 
viii.  §  8  Degrees  ..  there  could  be  none,  except  perhaps  in 
the  seeldomnes  and  oftennes  of  doing  well.  1639  SCLATER 
Worthy  Commun.  49  St.  Paul  is  at  his  (OO-OKI?!  his  {oflen- 
nesse)  of  which  Thomas  gives  a  reason.  1656  UI.OUNT 
Glossogr.,  Crfbrity,  a  multitude,  oftenness.  1730-6  BAILEY 
(folio \  Crebritude,  frequency,  o(tennes«. 

p'ftens,  adv.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f.  OFTEN  adv. 
with  advb.  genitive  -s  (as  in  ivhilesy  whilst,  etc.)? 
perh.  sometimes  felt  as  a  plural.]    »  OFTEN  adv. 
VOL.  VII. 
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1567  DRAHT  Hornet,  Ef.  i.  xix.  Fvij.  How  haue  your 
iolior  vn,  and  oftens 
nge  1  oflens  lalkc 

_ Ktrr  ff.  C.  Glott. , 

Oftens,  Ojfftns,  the  plural  of  often.  Quite  common.  1868 
ATKINSON  Clnvl.  6/.,  Oftens  (fr.  off 'tis),  often,  oftentimes. 
1889  PEACOCK  A'.  W.  Line.  C,l.  381, 1  ofens  heard  tell  o'fairies. 

Of  Centime,  aJv.  (adj.)  rare.  [f.  OFTIU»  adv. 
+  TIHK,  as  an  extended  form  of  OFT-TIME.]  -next. 
(In  quot.  1876  as  ailj.  Frequent.) 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii.  14,  I  haue  often  tyme  seen  it. 
c  1450  Sir  Btu  s  (MS.  C)  155/3335  ?«  *°<  all*..  That  often 
tyme  Saber  be  hore  Hath  me  greuyd  full  sore.  1853  TRENCH 
Jrrtn/erbs  ii.  28  Oftentime  the  proverb  in  its  more  popular  form 
is  so  greatly  superior  to  the  same  in  this  its  I _aii:i  . .  dress. 
1876  MHS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <V  Ins.  H.  xyiii.  475  Where 
Cosmo  of  the  Medici  had  his  oftentime  habitation. 

Oftentimes  (/rf'nitsimz),  atlv.  Now  only 
arch,  or  literary,  [f.  OFTEN  adv.  +  times;  an  ex- 
tended form  of  OFTTIMES.]  Many  times ;  on 
many  occasions,  or  in  many  cases ;  frequently,  often. 

r  1430  SyrTryam.  Notes  6oThe  kynge..oftentymes  dyde 
wepe.  1444  Rails  of  far/1.  V.  117/2  He  to  forfaite  as  often 
tymes  as  he  offendith.  1540-1  ELVOT  /muff  Goirt.  15  b,  He 
shalbe  oftentymes  warned.  1611  BIBLE  Heb.  x  n  OfTring 
oftentimes  [WYCI.IF.  TINDALE,  etc.  ofte  lymes]  the  same 
sacrifices.  1774  J.  BRYANT  MytHol.  \.  495  These  buildings 
were  oftentimes  light-houses.  1800  WORDSW.  Ptt  Larnl-  63 
This  song  to  myself  did  I  oftentimes  repeat.  1845-6  TRENCH 
Huts.  Ltct.  Ser.  n.  ii.  168  An  oftentimes  fatal  readiness. 
1875  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  VI.  154. 

t  b.  Rarely  in  compar.  and  superl.  oftener  times, 
oftenest  times.  Obs. 

1564  COOPER  Anrw.  Priv.  Masse  (Parker  Soc.)  107  Many 
. .  take  of  this  sacrifice  once  in  the  whole  year,  some  twice, 
some  oftener  times.  159*  WYRLEY  Armorie  143  Oftenest 
times  when  least  we  do  mistrust.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  450  The  female  is  oftener  tunes  taken  then  the 
male. 

t  OftliiTlk,  v.  Ois.  Forms :  i  ofpynoan,  a-j 
-J>unehe(n  (ii),  -pinohe,  3-4  -pinke,  -f>enke,  4 
-pynke,  -thenche.  4  othynke,  5  othenkyn  ;  yd 
sing,  i  of py nop,  i  ofpi ncp,  3  -thenche)),  -thenkth, 
3-4  -thinke)),  -pynketh.  Pa.  t.  1-2  ofpuhte,  2 
-puohto,  -Jrauhte,  3  -pojte,  -poujte,  -thojte,  5 
othojte.  See  also  ATHINK.  [OE.  oftyiuan,  i. 
OF-  l  +Jyncan  to  seem  fit,  to  seem  :  see  THINK  v.%] 

1.  To  seem  not  good  ;  to  displease,  vex,  grieve. 
Chiefly  used  impersonally,  with  dative  of  person, 
and  genitive  of  thing,  or  that. 

Beowul/  2035  Maes  IKES  bonne  of  byncan  Aeoden  Heaoo- 
beardna.  c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  \  t,  Da  sceolde  bam 
gigantum  of  byncan  baet  he  hzfde  hiera  rice,  c  893  —  Ores. 
n.  v.  $  4  Him  ba  ofpyncendum  3aet  his  folc  swa  forsla^en 
waes.  c  897  —  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  161  Donne  him  hiera 
[scylda]  na  ne  of oyncS.  c  1000  jtLFHic  Hotii.  I.  86  Him 
Oacs  slaepes  ofbuhte.  ^1175  Lamb.  Ham.  55  penne  of- 
bunched  hit  him  sare.  Ibid.  157  Horn  ofbuchte  bet  bis 
orliche  lif  horn  to  longe  leste.  i»»7  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  759 
Hit  of  bou?te  be  luber  (iuene  pat  hire  fader  adde  to  muche. 
c  1300  Bektt  looi  Ous  hit  ofthinketh  sore. 

2.  impers.  To  cause  (one)  grief  or  regret  (to  have 
done  something'!  ;  to  '  repent '. 

ciooo  Ecgbert.  Confess.  Proem  in 
OfbinceS  pe  ealles  b\=  ou  to  yfele  hacfst  geworht  ?    c  1000 


ciooo  Ecgbcrt.  Confess.  Proem  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  130 
IS  be  ealles  be  3u  to  yfele  hacfst  geworht?  <r  1000 
Gen.  vi.  7  Me  of-bincb  bat  ic  his  wprhte.  c  1000 


.SI.FRIC  Gram.  xxxiiL  (ZO  207  Poenitet,  me  of  bincb.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  225  Him  of-buhte  bat  he  efre  mancinn  jesceop. 
a  i»co  Moral  Ode  164  Gif  him  her  of-Wncb  his  gult.  Ibid. 
271  |>o  be  ofbouhte  sore  her  here  misdeden.  c  ISM  LAY. 
3j64'Eft  hit  him  of-bincheS  [c  1275  abincheb].  i«97  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  1249  Sore  ofp-inkb  it  me  pit  ich  abbe  vor  cure  Kinges 
loue  iholde  a}en  he.  Ibid.  3409  Sone  dawes  horn  of  bojle 
hor  prute.  c  1374  CHAUCER  /'rtylits  i.  987  (1043)  Yet  me  of- 
bynketh  [v.r.  mathynketh  =  m'obynkeb]  (>at  bis  auaunt  me 
a-sterte.  138*  WYCLIF  Exod.  xiii.  17  Lest  perauenture  it 
shoulde  othenkyn  hym  [1388  repente  the  puplej.  —  Jer, 
iv.  28  It  olho}te  not  me  [1388  repentide  not  me]. 
b.  (with  personal  subj.)  To  grieve,  be  sorry ; 

to  repent. 

as**iAxcr.  K.  118  Do  ase  de5  be  pellican  :  ofbunchehit 
swuSe  sone.  ci*y>  Death  2  in  O.  E.  Misc.  168  I-hereS  of 
one  binge  that  }e  ohen  of  benche.  c  ty$  Spec.  Gy  Wartv. 
539  He  l>er-after  of-binkeb  sore  And  ber-of  crieb  merci  and  ore. 
1381  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxii.  24  Aftir  thi  deede  thou  shall 
nol  othynke  [1388  repente]. 

Hence  fOfthi-nking  (in  3  ofjmnohunge)  vbl. sb., 
displeasure,  vexation,  disgust,  grief,  sorrow. 

a  i»5  Ancr.  R.  200  pe  bridde  kundel  is  Of-bunchunge  of 
oSres  god.  c  1830  Hali  Meid.  7  Ayu'nes  an  likinge  habben 
twa  of  bunchunges. 

t  Oftlii-rst,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [OE.  oflyrstcd,  of- 
J>yrst,  i.  OF-  +  *jyrs/ed,  pa.  pple.  of  fyrstan  to 
THIKST.]  Earlier  form  of  ATHIBST,  q.v. 

c  loco  Judges  xv.  18  in  Thwaite  Hrftat.,  He  (Samson] 
wearb  ba  swi>e  of  byrst.  c  laoo  Trill.  Colt.  Horn.  109  pennc 
hie  bea  of-burst  cumeS  to  sum  welle.  c  1175  XI  Pains  of 
HellifA  in  O.  E.  Misc.  151  Sore  of-burst  and  fu!  hungn. 
1303  LANCL  P.  PI.  C.  x.  85  Bobe  a-fyngrede  and  a-furst 
[.T/5.  M  of-berst). 

O'ftly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  OFT  adv.  +  -LY  2,  after 
other  advbs.  in  -ly;  cf.  OFTENI.V.]  Often. 

1501  WVRLEV  Armoric.  Ld.  Chandasbi  Oftlie  returning 
vnto  freends,  I  lold,  That  I  had  scene  of  noblenes  the 
flower.  1844  MBS.  DROWNING  Cafan'M  toCatnoens  xu.Will 
you  oftly  Murmur  softly. 

Oftner,  Oftnest,  obs.  comp.  and  sup.  of  OFTEN. 

O'ftness.  Oh.  or  arch.  Also  6-7  oftenes, 
-ness(e.  [f.  OFT  adj.  -••  -NESS.  The  spelling 
ofteness  unites  this  with  oftenness.]  =  OFTE.NNESS. 


OFT-TIMES. 

1545  F.LVOT  />/'</..  CrtMias, oftuei  [i 548-12  oftencne.  1 5*5 
oftennesiej.  1571 }.  JONES  Katkri  ff  Itatk  III.  25!,,  Great- 
nesse  of  pulse,  swiflnes  and  oftenes  of  the  same.  1597 
HOOKKR  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  f  4  Not  the  oftnes  (1617  one. 
nes.se]  of  theer  fasting,  but  their  hypocri-ie  therein  wa« 
blamed.  1641  ROGERS  Kaamatt  428  So  .  .oftneiM:  com- 
prehend! icldomcnesse. 

t  Oftrea-d,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OE  oflredan,  I. 
OF-  +  tredan  to  TKKAXJ.]  trans.  To  tread  or 
trample  down  ;  to  injure  or  destroy  by  treading. 

c  893  K.  ^LLI  RED  Ores.  vi.  iv.  |  4  Dser  warron  xxx.M.  of. 
slnz,en  and  at  oscm  xeate  oflreden.  c  1000  ^LFIIC  Saints' 
Lives  xviii.  (Serm.  elk.  Kings)  347  Da  hon  hi  (Gezabell 
oftrxdan  huxlice  under  fotum.  f  laoo  ORHIN  1 1650  Forrbi 
birrb  uss  allre  firrst  OrTtredenn  gluterruesse. 

Oft-seaaons :  see  Orr  C. 

t  O'ftsi:tlie,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  ofteiifien, 
3-4  ofte  sipe,  etc. :  see  OFT  and  SITHE  :  also  4 
ofte-syde,  of-sith,  of-sipe.  [In  early  ME.  ofte- 
siSen-.—OE,.  *oftsllltm:—*ofts!t>um  dat.  pi,  cortesp. 
to  ON.  oftsinnum  many  times,  oft-times  (cf. 
OE.  on  ojtslSas  on  many  occasions,  oft-times); 
f.  OFT  +  st'Sum  dat.  pi.  of  sit  time :  «ce  SITHE. 
By  normal  phonetic  processes  ofte-sifen  became 
oftesijie,  oftsijie,  oftsith,  in  which  the  original  pi. 
form  was  lost,  but  app.  reinstated  in  the  later  oft- 
silhes:  see  next,  and  oftensithe  in  OFTIN  C.]  —next. 

a  ssatAncr.  K.  418  Ofswuche  witunge  is  i-kumen  muchel 
vuel  oftesioen.  am  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5337  Ofte  sibe  (.I/.S 
Trim.  Coll.  ofte  se$e,  MS.  Digby  (1-1425)  ofte  tymes]  aboue 
he  was,  and  binebe  ofter  [r.  r.  oftere]  mo.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
12534  (Cott.)  And  of-sith  \F.  oft-sibe,  Gift,  ofle-syde,  Trin. 
ofle]  walawai !  he  said,  c  1305  Oxford  Student  1 7  in  E.  E. 
P.  (1862)  40  pe;  bis  child  were  Jung,  of  bis  deol  ofle  sibe  nil 
bojte.  1340  H  AMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  74&>;l  AU  oft-sythe  als  bai 
here  newed  bair  syn,  Als  oft-sytn  bair  payn  salie  new  bare 
bigyn.  £1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  37  Ese  and  welbe 
drawib  men  oflsib  lo  synne,  c  1448  HOCCLEVE  fialuttt  Dk. 
York  51  If  bat  I  ..  my  colours  sctte  ofte  sythe  awry. 

t  O*ftsi:thes,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  4  oft  sipes, 
(-is,  -s),  4-5  ofte  sipes,  etc.,  4-5  oftsithes,  etc. 
Also  0.  4  oftsyis(s,oftsiss,  -syse,  -sise,  4-5 -syss. 
[app.  orig.  a  northern  form  (but  also  Kentish  in 
Ayent.)  corresp.  to  southern  oftesite:  see  prec. 
The  -s  was  prob.  a  plural  ending,  taking  the  place 
of  the  lost  dat.  pL  -en  in  ofte  siten  (cf.  OE.  on 
oftslSas  on  many  occasions,  oft-times) ;  less  prob. 
the  adverbial  genitive  -s,  or  repr.  the  -it  of  ON. 
optsinnis  oft-times.]  Oftentimes,  often. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7703  (Cott.)  Oftsithes  [Fair/,  oft  sibe, 
Gift,  oft  silh,  Trin.  ofte)  moght  he  him  ha  tan.  Ibid.  16813. 
1340  Ayenb.  249-50  To  ane  riche  manne  hit  were  oftezibes 
to  lite.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3406  Ofte  sythes  of  be 
day  men  falles  In  syns,  bat  clerkes  venicl  ealles.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol  485  Swich  he  was  y-preued  ofle  silhes 
[rime  tithes],  ei4'«  LoVE  Bonaaent.  Mirr.  xxii.  (Pynson) 
G  j  b.  He  . .  came  to  mete  as  he  was  wonte  lo  do  oft  sythes. 
1-1491  Ckast.  Goddes  Chyld.  18  Some  haue  had  oftsithes 
swete  sauours  two  dayes  or  thre  togider. 

P.  13..  Cursor  M.  27580  (Colt )  We  may  se  bitide  and  of- 
sise  [Fair/,  of  sibe]  pe  slandand  fall,  ihe  falland  rise.  £-1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egifciant)  1121  Of  kneis  lhankand 
god  oft-syse.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Ilowtat  274  Thus  argewe  thai 
ernistly  wounder  oftsyss.  c  1500  Lancelot  2594  >hit  he  wai 
pure,  he  prewit  wel  oft-syss.  a  1568  in  Kannatyne  US. 
(1878)  780,%  Oft  syiss  be  sicht,  and  said,  Allace. 

O'ft-ti:me,  adv.  (adj.')  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms : 
see  OFT  and  TIME  ;  also  5-6  oftyme.  [f.  OFT  adv. 
+  TIME,  substituted  for  oft-silhe :  ax  in  other 
phrases.]  =  next.  In  quot.  1896  as  adj. :  Fre- 
quent, that  has  often  been  :  cf.  sometime. 

1414  BRAMPTOH  Petal.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc)  23  Thpwj  I  do  ofte 
tyme  amys.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  TourHj.  Oftyme  hit 
displeaseth  god.  1514  BARCLAY  Crl  *  Uflondyshm.  (Percy 
Soc.)  2  To  «  the  cyte  oftyme  whyle  he  was  ladde.  1967 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  v.  147  For  men  oflyme  of  meineJ 
sort,  ..  Hes  geuin  gude  counsall  to  the  wyse.  1896  Daily 
Nrws  12  Sept.  5/1  The  oft-time  Premier  of  the  Colony. 

Oft-times,  ofttimes  (^ft,ui  mz),  adv.  Now 
arch,  and  poet.  Also  4-5  oft  times,  4-6  ofte 
times ;  (5-6  oftymes,  oftimes,  6  ST.  sJtymes). 
[f.  as  prec. :  the  -s  is  prob.  the  plural  ending,  limes 
being  substituted  for  sithes,  as  in  fele  Hints  (.Lang- 
land)  for  feoltsi]xs,  many  times.]  «=  OFTENTIMES. 

1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  xvii.  15  For  why  oft  tymys  [v.r.  oft 
time,  1388  ofte  tymes.  TINUALE  oft  lymes,  1551  ofte  times, 
Rheims  often.  1611  oft  times]  he  falllth  in  to  the  Sir,  and 
oft  tymys  (i6f*  c.  m.  oft,  1551  ofle,  Rheims  often]  in  to 
water.  I4'3 «*>••  Sowle  nTlx.  1 1859)  57  Ful  oftymes  thou 
hast  excyted  me  to  synne.  1516  Pitgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  6  Than  is  he  ofttymes  moost  nye  the  state  of  misery: 

•''Z         *r  f*    .        r^-.'^A    __  I-     Tl....      ... 


"oT°l  oft'lime's  warr'my'sin7.""'liS9 \'fmui*  Norm.  Cone. 
I|L  xiii.  258  Ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofttimes  be  unlaced 

h't  Ofwa-ke,  v.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  OF- « -rWAKB  r. : 
app.  erron.  extension  of  a-wate.]     intr.  To  »»•«. 

"330  Arth.  «,  Mfrl.  (K6lbing)  3800  He  ofwoke  &  had 
wonder ;  His  sweuen  he  leld  his  feren  hard. 

t  Ofwa-lked,  fa.fple.    Obs.  rare     [f. 
walked,  pa.  pple.  of  WALK  r.]     Lxhauste.1  w»h 
walking.  ,a 


OGABT. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  13.  xm.  204  Whan  bow  art  wery  for. 
walked  [MS.  W  of-walked). 

OQ-,  O.G-.,  contracted  form  of  OGEE. 

Ogain(e,  Ogaines,  etc.,  obs.ff.  AGAIN,  AGAINST. 

Ogam,  Ogamic,  var.  OGHAM,  OGHAMIC. 

t  O'gart.  Sc.  Obs.  [Another  form  of  ongart, 
ANGABD  sb.,  q.  v.]  Arrogance,  presumption. 

[c  13*5  Metr.  HOIII.  49  Her  may  ye  alle  ensampel  tak, 
Ongart  and  rosing  to  forsak.]  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx. 
(Theodera)  215  Na  ogart  na  pryd  is  be  with-in.  Ibid.  xl. 
(.Viniatt)  1334  Alace  !  for  myn  ogart  I  haf  tynt  grace  ! 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  155  For  thi  ogart  othir  thow  sail 
de,  Or  in  presoun  byd. 

Ogdoad  (c'gdoised).  Also  7  ogdoade.  [ad. 
late  L.  ogdoas,  ogdoad-em,  a.  Gr.  oyoocis,  6-jSodSa, 
{.  stem  of  OKTUI  eight,  678005  eighth.]  a.  The 
number  eight,  b.  A  group,  set,  or  series  of  eight; 
spec,  in  Gnosticism,  a  group  of  eight  divine  beings 
or  asons ;  also,  the  heavenly  region. 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribz  258  Their  Ogdoades,  Duo- 
decads,  Triacontads,  Pleromaes,  Bythos,  Siges,  and  all  the 
jEones,  blasphemous  speculations.  1660  STANLEV  Hist. 
Philos.  ix.  (1701)  383/2  The  Ogdoad,  they  said  was  the  first 
Cube,  and  the  only  number  evenly  even  under  ten.  1803 
G.  S.  FABER  Cabiri  I.  195  note,  The  arkite  ogdoad,  or  the 
eight  Cabiric  gods  of  Egypt.  1833  CRUSE  Eusebius  v.  xix. 
203  Irenaeus  also  wrote  the  treatise  on  the  Ogdoad,  or  the 


the^type  of  the  lower  spheres.    1889  FARRAR  Lives  Fathers 


example  of  the  inverted  ogee.    The  term  ogee  is  sometimes 
npphed  to  all  the  above  curves  indiscriminately. 


1703 


here 
cyma, 


the  '  Church  '.  These  formed  the  Ogdoad  and  represent 
the  Supreme  Being  absolutely  and  relatively. 

II  Ogdoas   (p-gdo,ses).    rare.     [Gr.]    =  prec. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  H.  xv,  Upon  this  universall 
Ogdoas  Is  founded  every  particularment. 

t  O'gdoastich.  Obs.  Also  7  -iek,  ^ique,  and 
in  quasi-Gr.  form  -icon.  [A  by-form  of  OOTA- 
STICH,  after  Gr.  078005 :  see  OGDOAD.]  A  poem 
or  stanza  of  eight  lines :  =  OCTASTICH. 

x6ia  SELDEN  lllustr.  Dray/ton's  Poly-olb.  i.  19  His  request 
to  Diana,  in  an  hexastick,  and  her  answer  in  an  ogdoastick . . 
are  in  the  British  story.  1631  WEEVER  Axe.  fun.  Man.  673, 
I  haue  read  this  Ogdoasticon  following.  1641  HOWELL  For. 
Trav.  (Arb.)  54  It  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  byas,  to  insert 
(in  this  Ogdoastique)  a  few  verses  of  the  Latine  which  was 
spoken  in  that  age. 

Ogee(<?"|d;5r,<7u-d3z-).  Also 5//. oggez.  Some- 
times written  OQ  or  O.Q-.  [app.  worn  down  from 
F.  ogive,  OGIVE,  with  which  it  is  identified  by 
Cotgrave  and  others  in  I7th  c.  :  see  sense  I  and 
OGIVE.  The  use  of  ogee  as  the  name  of  a  moulding 
and  curve  is  exclusively  English,  and  the  history 
of  this  is  not  clear ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  the 
'  ogee  moulding '  was  so  called  by  workmen  as 
being  the  usual  moulding  employed  in  ogives  or 
groin-ribs,  in  which  it  is  a  development  of  the  roll- 
nnd-fillet  (see  Paley,  Gothic  Mouldings  (ed.  1865), 
33,  35,  48,  52)-] 

fl.   =  OGIVE  i.  Obs. 

i4«8-o  King's  Hall  Ace.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  II.  445  note.  Item  pro  ij  peciis  [of  stone]  pro  armis 
Regis  viyj.     Item  pro  iiij  ped'  de  Oggez  viijoT.     (App.    . 
worked  stones  from  Burwell  and  Hynton.]    1611  COTGR.,    ' 
Ogive,  an  Ogiue,  or  Ogee  in  Architecture. 

2.  Arch,  and  Joinery.  A  moulding  consisting 
of  a  continuous  double  curve,  convex  above  and 
concave  below  ;  a  cyma  reversa. 

In  cross-section,  its  outline  is  a  sort  of  S  shape  when  the    i 
moulding  (with  reference  to  the  solid  on  which  it  is  worked) 


,  ,.  ;,  **    _— '  "•    MAwuiuiiijf,    surnewj 

resembling  an  S.    1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  234/2  Th 
are  eight  regular  mouldings  in  ornamenting  columns . .  cyrua,    , 
talon  or  ogee.    1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  251  Ogee  a    I 
moulding,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  two  circles  turned  in    ' 
contrary  directions,  so  that  it  is  partly  concave  and  partlv    ' 
convex.    1858  Sky-ring's  Builder?  PriceslfA.  48)  59  Beaded 
capping.. with  OG  under.    1862  RICKMAN  Goth.  Archit.  i- 
The  ogee,  which  has  the  round  uppermost  and  over-hanEine     i 
1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  152  The  upper  torus 
was  often  converted  into  a  kind  of  ogee. 

b.  Any  curve  or  line  having  this  form. 

1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  x.  §  17  This  double  curve  is 
called  the  Ogee ;  it  is  the  profile  of  many  German  leaden 
roofs,  of  many  Turkish  domes.  1875  FORTNUM  Majolica 
vin.  60  The  dishes  of  this  variety  usually  have  the  outer 
edge  shaped  in  alternating  ogee. 

O.  Short  for  ogee  arch,  canopy,  plane :  see  3  a,  b. 

1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  73  Planes  in  use  amongst 
Joyners,  called  Molding-planes;  as.. the  Ogee.  1855  STREET 
Brick  ft  Marb.  (1874)  211  The  window-head  is  of  that 
earliest  form  of  ogee,  a  circle  just  turned  up  to  a  point  in 
the  centre.  i86»  RICKMAN  Goth.  Archit.  263  The  second 
canopy  is  the  ogee,  which  runs  about  half  up  the  dripstone, 
and  then  is  turned  the  contrary  way,  and  is  finished  in 
a  straight  line  running  up  into  a  finial. 
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3.  attrili.  a.  Consisting  of  an  ogee  or  a  series  of 
ogees ;  having  the  outline  of  an  ogee ;  as,  ogee 
character,  curvature,  curve,  shape  ;  ogee  front,  the 
fall  of  a  pianoforte  shaped  in  an  ogee  curve ;  ogee 
head,  -top,  a  roof  or  covering,  the  upper  part  of 
an  opening,  when  shaped  like  an  ogee ;  ogee 
member,  the  outline  of  an  ogee  as  an  element  of 
form ;  ogee  mould,  a  templet  for  running  an  ogee 
moulding  in  plaster,  etc. ;  ogee  moulding  = 
OGEE  a;  ogee  plane,  a  joiner's  moulding-plane 
with  an  ogee  sole. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  396/2  An  other  sort  of  Mould 
by  which  a  cornice  is  run  about  a  Room  or  Mantle-trees  of 
Chimneys .. is  termed  an  O.G.  Mould.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal, 
llcanty  ix.  48  The  variety  introduced  by  the  ogee  member, 
which  is  entirely  composed  of  waving  lines.  1815  R.  WORNUM 
Price-list,  Harmonic  [piano-forte].  .O.G.  front  do.  in  rose 
wood.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  162  A  moulding  of 
the  ogee  kind,  called  a  Cyma-reversa.  1836  LOUDON  Encycl. 
Cottage  Arcflit.  1129  Ogee  moulding,  called  also  cyma 
reversa.  1849  FREEMAN  Archit.  226  A  circular  tower., 
crowned  with  an  ogee  cupola.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Veti.  J. 
x.  §  18  The  varieties  of  the  ogee  curve  are  infinite.  i86a  RICK- 
MAN  Goth.  A  rchit.  291  Triangular  canopies . .  some  with  ogee 
heads.  Ibid.  357  Canopies,  .are  generally  of  the  ogee  char- 
acter. Ibid.  385  Octagonal  towers, .  .with  buttresses,  pinna- 
cles, and  an  ogee  top.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  <V  Pop. 
318  The  arches  having  an  ogee  curvature.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  II.  1547/1  Ogee-plane,  a  joiner's  plane  for 
working  ogee-mouldings.  1893  W.  B.  SCOTT  A  ittolnog.  I. 
i.  10  It  was  framed  by  immense  ogee  stone  lintels  and 
architrave. 

b.  Ogee  arch,  an  arch  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  contrasted  ogees  meeting  at  its  apex.  Similarly 
ogee  doorway,  ogee  window,  etc.,  a  doorway, 
etc.  having  the  form  of  an  ogee  arch. 

1816  RICKMAN  in  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  I.  132  The 
ogee  or  contrasted  arch,  has  four  centres  ;  two  in  or  near  the 
span,  and  two  above  it,  and  reversed.  1834  Gentl.  Mag. 
CIV.  95  The  beautiful  ogee  doorway.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones 
t-'en.  I.  xi.  §  14  But  if  the  arch  be  of  any  bizarre  form, 
especially  ogee,  the  joints  must  be  in  particular  places,  and 
the  masonry  simple,  or  it  will  not  be  thoroughly  good  and 
secure;  and  the  fine  schools  of  the  ogee  arch  have  only 
arisen  in  countries  where  it  was  the  custom  to  build  arches 
of  few  pieces, 

4.  Comb.,  as  ogee-headed  adj. 

1851  TI-RNER  Dom.  Archit.  I.  vi.  218  This  [window]  is 
ogee  headed. 

Hence  Ogee  d,  og-ee'd  a.,  furnished  with  an  ogee 
or  ogees ;  having  the  form  of  an  ogee. 

1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  xL  §  2  The  form  of  the  arch  . . 
may  be  rounded,  or  lozenged,  or  ogee'd,  or  anything  else. 
1880  Archsiol.  Cant.  XIII.  460  A  piscina,  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  aisle,  has  an  ogeed,  five-foiled  arch.  1881  Ibid.  XIV. 
364  On  the  exterior  the  labels  are  ogeed. 

Ogel,  oggel  a.,  ugly,  horrible  :  see  OUGLE  a. 

t  Ogganni-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  oggannire,  f.  ob-  (OB-  i  b)  +  gannire  to  snarl. 
Cf.  OBGANIATE.]  Snarling,  growling,  grumbling. 

1615  BP.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Caesar  288  Nor  will  I  abstaine, 
notwithstanding  your  oggannition,  to  follow  the  steps  and 
practice  of  Antiquity. 

t  O'ggle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  ogyl.  [app.  for 
*uggle,  freq.  or  dim.  of  UG,  UGGE  v.,  to  shudder. 
Cf.  ogel,  oggel,  OUGLE  a.]  intr.  To  shudder  or 
quiver  for  fear. 

c  1450  Cav.  Myst,  xli.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  395  Myn  herte  gynnyth 
ogyl  and  quake  for  fer. 

Ogglesome,  variant  of  UGGLESOME,  horrible. 

Ogh,  variant  of  OCH  int. 

1581  STANVHURST  sEnfis  iv.  (Arb.)  116  God  luppiter,  ogh 
lord :  Quod  she,  shal  hee  scape  thus  ? 

Ogh,  03,  obs.  forms  of  OWE  v. 

Ogh,  for  hogh,  obs.  form  of  HEUGH. 

Ogham,  Ogam  (?'gam).  Also  ogum,  oghum. 
[a.  Olr.  ogam,  ogum  (gen.  oguint),  mod.  Jr.  ogham, 
pi.  -uim,  Gaelic  oghum,  a  name  traditionally  con- 
nected with  a  mythical  inventor  called  in  Irish 
legends  Ogma,  said  to  have  invented  the  Ogam  'to 
provide  signs  for  secret  speech  only  known  to  the 
learned'.  Cf.  "Oy/iios,  the  name  according  to 
Lucian  of  a  Gaulish  deity,  who  seems  to  have  pre- 
sided over  language  or  eloquence.  Rh£s  takes  the 
word  as  possibly  connected  with  Gr.  67/105  straight 
line,  row,  furrow,  Skr.  ajma  course,  road.] 

1.  An  alphabet  of  twenty  characters  used  by  the 
ancient  British  and  Irish;  the  system  of  writing, 
or  an  inscription  written,  in  such  characters  ;  also 
one  of  the  characters  themselves. 

The  characters  consist  each  of  a  thin  line  or  stroke,  or  a 

group  of  from  two  to  five  such  parallel  strokes,  arranged 

along  either  side  of, or  drawn  across, a  continuous  mediator 

guiding  line.    Thus  *,  /,  «/  (»,/),  s,  ti,  are  represented  by  i, 

3.  4.  5  strokes  under  the  line ;  x  (h\  d,  t,  c,  f  by  the 


usually  serves  as  the  continuous  base  line. 

1677  O  MOLLOV  Grammatica  133  Obscurum  loquendi  mo- 
dura,  vulgo  ogham,  Antiquarijs  Hibernian  satis  notum.  .. 


OGIVE. 

Ogum.  Ibid.  451  Waraeus .. tells  us,  that  the  Ogum  did  not 
contain  the  Irish  vulgar  character,  but  a  hidden  way  of 
writing.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'iew  Nat.  V.  77  The  Ogham  was 
the  sacred  character  of  the  Druids.  1845  O'DoNOVAN  Gram. 
Irish  Lang.  Introd.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II. 

j  IV.  ii.  212  The  Newton  Stone  oghams  have  hitherto  baffled 
all  attempts  at  interpretation.  1877  RHYS  Lect.  Welsh 
Philol.  vi.  272  Monuments  in  Ogam  are  known  only  in  the 
British  Isles.  Ibid.  273  The  continuous  line  merely  repre- 

j    sents  the  edge  or  ridge  of  the  stones  on  which  the  Ogams 

\    are  written. 

2.  An  obscure  mode  of  speaking  used  by  the 
ancient  Irish. 

1627  CONNELL  MAGEOGHEGAN  tr.  Annals  of  Clonmacnoisc 
(in  O'Donovan),  A.  n.  1328.  Morish  O'Gibelan, . .  an  excellent 
poet  in  Irish,  an  eloquent  and  exact  speaker  of  the  speech, 
which  in  Irish  is  called  Ogham.  1677  [see  j], 

3.  altrib.,  as  ogham  alphabet,  inscription,  stone. 
1784  T.  ASTLE   Orig.    Writing  vi.  180  King   Charles  I 

corresponded  with  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  when  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Ogham  cipher.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxviii,  Detecting 
the  Oggam  character.,  upon  the  key-stones  of  a  vault.  18*7 
G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  21  These  were  the  Ogham-beith, 
the  Ogham-coll,  and  the  Ogham-craoth,  which  means  Ogum- 
branches.  1861  O'CuRRY  Led.  MS.  Materials  464  Monu- 
mental stones  with  Oghvim  characters  and  words.  18.. 
WHITLEY  STOKES  in  Rhys  Ltd.  Welsh  Philol.  (1877)  272 
Genuine  Ogham  Inscriptions  exist  both  in  Ireland  and  Wales 


moao   lamiiiare.     1720    J 

North  .Parts  Brit  II.  445  That  the  firsi' author  V."w"as 
temus-Farsaidh,  who  composed  ..  the  alphabets  of  th. 
Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Latins;  the  HethluLion,  and  th. 


the 


which  present  grammatical  forms  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
Gaulish  linguistic  monuments. 

Oghamic,  Ogamic  fc-gamik,  ogoe-mik),  a. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ic:  cf.  OGMIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ogham;  consisting  of  oghams. 

1876  SULLIVAN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  306/1  In. .the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  compiled  near  the  close  of  the  T4th  century,  the 
different  styles  of  Ogamic  writing  and  the  value  of  the 
letters  are  ex  plained,  i&j  Athenxumfi  Aug.  187/2  Material 
for  Oghamic  study. 

Oghen,  ojen:  see  OWE  v.  Oghne,  obs.  f.  OWN. 
Oght,  -e,  O}t,  obs.  forms  of  AUGHT,  OUGHT. 
Ogival  (oudjsi-val,  ou-djival),  a.  (sb.).    [f.  next 
+  -AL,  or  a.  F.  ogival  (in  J.  Michelet  1835).] 

a.  Having   the  form  or  outline  of  an   ogive 
or  pointed  ('  Gothic')  arch. 

1841  Blac/nu.  Mag.  XLIX.  150  (tr.  Michelel  Hist.  France 
1 1 .  666)  In  the  ogival  triangle,  in  the  ogive,  two  lines  are  bent. 
1868  Athenxum  25  July  112/3  They.. show.. how  a  flat- 
headed  shot  must  penetrate  an  inclined  plate  better  than  a 
shot  with  an  ogival  head.  1871  HARTWIG  Sutterr.  Worla 
xxiiL  269  Its  roof  is  supported  by  an  ogival  vault  or  an  arch. 
1875  Wand.  Phys.  World  I.  n.  88  Black  lines  forming 
parabolic  or  ogival  curves.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  30  Mar. 
8/3  [The  ship  has]  ogival  ends  like  the  head  of  a  Patliser 
projeclile.  1900  Brit.  Sled.  Jrnl.  12  May  1156  With  regard 
|  to  the  head  of  the  bullet,  the.  -type  which  offers,  .least  re- 
sistance is  that  known  as  ogival,  which  means  that  the  curve 
is_ . .  part  of  the  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  two 
diameters  of  the  base  of  the  bullet. 

b.  Characterized  by  ogives  or  pointed  arches. 
1855  tr.  Labarte's  Handbk.  Arts  Mid.  Ages  v.  235  The 

style  of  ogival  architecture.  1882  E.  O'DoNOVAN  Merv  Oasis 
I.  xxv.  420  The  peculiar  ogival  forms  of  Persian  and  Sara* 
cenic  architecture.  1891  I'alt  Mall  G.  10  Dec.  6/1  The  rise 
and  growth  of  the  Ogival— or  Gothic — style. 

c.  Comb.,  as  ogival-cylindrical,  -headed  adjs. 
1868  Rep.  Mitnit.   War  126  A  solid  steel  shot.. having 

either  a  cylindrical  or  ogival-cylindrical  shape.    Ibid.  263 
The  ogival-headed  shot.. does  not  rack  like  spherical  shot. 
B.  sb.  An  ogival  head  of  a  shot. 

1894  Times  2  Aug.  3/6  Its  ogival  and  point  had  been  fused 
.  .as  had  been  the  case  with  the  first  shot. 

Ogive  (^''d^aiv,  c'ld^ai-v).  Arch.  [a.  F.  ogive 
(1468  inGodef.C0»<//.),formerlyalsoo'(f7i'«  (1325), 
0^^(1399),  <z«£-/zv:(i459),  osive,  oisive  (1463-3), 
ogive  (1503);  of  uncertain  origin;  it  has  been 
conjecturally  referred  to  F.  auge  trough ;  to  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  auge '  the  highest  point  of  any  planet '  (Florio), 
culmination,  highest  point,  ad.  Arab.  _  .1  auj 

(prop,  a  term  of  Astrology  or  Astronomy)  ;  and  to 
L.  augere  to  increase,  augment  (Littre).J 

1.  The  diagonal  groin  or  rib  of  a  vault,  two  of 
which  cross  each  other  at  the  centre. 

1611  COTGR.,  Branches  d'aitffh'fs,  branches  ogiued ;  or, 
limmes  with  ogiues.  [See  also  OGEE  i.]  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Ogives,  arches  or  branches  of  a  Gothic  vault,  which, 
in  lieu  of  being  circular,  pass  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
another. . .  The  middle,  wnere  the  ogives  cut  or  cross  each 
other,  is  called  the  key,  which  is  sometimes  carved  in  form 
of  a  rose,  or  a  cul  de  lampe.  184*  GWILT  Encycl.  Arch. 
(i8;r6)  232  Ofive  . .  designated  originally  a  diagonal  band  in 
groined  vaulting  formed  by  the  intersection  either  of  barrel 
vaults  or  of  keel  vaults,  to  both  of  which  the  terms  voAte  en 
croisee  d"  ogives,  or  vofite  d'figives,  were  applicable.  1896 
VIZF.TELLY  tr.  Zola's  Route  361  [Referring  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva]  The  clustering  columns  cased 
in  stucco  imitating  marble,  the  ogives  which  dared  not  soar, 
the  rounded  vaults  condemned  to  the  heavy  majesty  of  the 
dome  style. 

f2.  (See  quots.)    Obs. 

(Thisexplanationseemsdue  to  Cotgrave  (who  app.  misunder- 
stood the  Fr.  word,  as  no  such  sense  appears  in  French 
dictionaries  or  authors).  Blount  who  copied  Cotgrave,  and 
Phillips  who  plagiarized  Blount,  also  identlfyC^W  withLV**^) 

(1611  COTGR.,  Augrve,  an  ogiue;  a  wreath,  circlet,  round 
band,  in  Architecture.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ogive  or 
Ogee  (Fr.  Augive  or  QfiV'r),  a  wreath,  circlet  or  round  band 
in  Architecture,  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

f3.  An  ogee  moulding.   Obs. 

1703  T.  N.  City  and  C.  Purchaser  214  O.G.,  Ogee,  or 
Ogive,  a  sort  of  Moulding  in  Architecture.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Ogive,  or  Ogee,,  -a  Member  of  a  Moulding  which  consists  of 
a  Hound  and  a  Hollow. 


OGLE. 

4.  A  pointed  (  =  ' Gothic')  arch. 
(Apparently  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  spaces  between 
the  ogives  or  ribs  of  a  vault.  'As  equivalent  to  a  pointed 
arch,  pgive  is  merely  the  popular  confirmation  of  an  error  com- 
mitted by  the  ignorance  of  some  writers  in  the  present  [iglhj 
century'.  (Iwilt  Encycl.  Arch.  (1842-76)233.) 

1841  niack-.i:  Mag.  XLIX.  150  [see  OCIVALS.J.  Ibid,  (tr. 
Michelet),  The  co_mmon  aspiration  of  lines  ..  which  is  the 
mystery  of  the  ogive,  is  frequent  in  India  and  Persia.  1851 
KusKlN.S7(i/i«(V«.I.i.  §33  It  will  be.,  difficult  todistinguish 
the  Arabian  ogives  from  those  ..  built  under  ..  Gothic  in- 
fluence. 1893  /'V«X-'j  Stand.  Diet.,  Ogive,  . .  a  pointed  arch  ; 
hence,  a  window  in  the  pointed  style.  1894  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
7  June  425/3  The  architects  freely  mixed  the  two  styles, 
at  Laon  sandwiching  two  stories  of  round  arches  between 
the  ogives  on  the  ground  floor  and  those  in  the  clerestory. 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ogive  window;  ogive- 
win  Jawed  adj. 

1841  BAKHAM  Ingol.  I. eg..  Blasphemer  s  /Fa™..  The  large 
ogive  window  that  lighted  the  hall.  i88a  K.  O'DONOVAN 
Merv  Oasis  I.  ii.  28  The  houses  of  the  genuine  ogive- 
windowed,  flat-roofed  Persian  type.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex 
Poems  212  High  halls  with  tracery  And  open  ogive-work. 

Hence  Oglved  a.,  consisting  of  an  ogive  or 
ogives ;  having  the  form  of  an  ogive  or  ogee. 

1611  [see  OGIVE  i).  184,5  PETRIE  Eccl.  Arch.  Ireland  IT,* 
Of  the  triangular  or  rather  ogived  label . . ,  an  example  is 
found  over  a.. doorway  of  a  temple  on  a  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Licinius. 

Ogle  (i>u'g'l),  sb\    [f.  the  vb.  or  cognate  with  it.] 
1.  An  eye;  usually/?,  the  eyes.   Orig.  Vagabonds' 
cant;  in  early  igthc.  in  Pugilistic  slang,  etc. 

it  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew  a.  v.  Ogling,  *The  Gentry, 
mort  has  rum  Ogles,  that  Lady  has  charming  black  Eyes. 
1705  E.  WARD  Hud.  Kediv.  (1708)  I.  vi.  ix,  He  rowl'd  his 


Round  tugs  and  ogte s  flew  the  frequent  fist.  1830  Sporting 
Mag.  VI.  80  The  latter,  .got  a  small  taste  over  his  left  ogle. 
1853  '  CUTHBERT  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  II.  iv,  That'll  raise 
a  tidy  mouse  on  your  ogle,  my  lad. 

2.  An  amorous,  languishing, or  coquettish  glance; 
an  ocular  invitation  to  advances. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  46  p  8,  I  have. .brought  over 
with  me  a  new  flying  Ogle  fit  for  the  Ring.  1775  Daveiiant's 
Man's  the  Master  v.  65  Her  ogles  dart  this  way.  1813  BYRON 
Juan  vi.  Ix,  If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass,  'Twas  like 
the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  displayed,  Beholds  her  own  shy, 
shadowy  image  pass.  1851  THACKEKAY  En%.  Hum.  ii.  (1876) 
189  You  see  nim.  .delivering  a  killing  ogle  along  with  his 
scented  billet.  1881  MRS.  EDWAKDES  Ballroom  Repentance 
I.  20  Enduring  alike  her  wrong  notes  and  her  ogles. 

t  Ogle,  sb?  Her.  Obs.  PI.  5  oglys.  [Origin  un- 
known :  the  sense  is  the  same  as  that  of  OGRESS  -'.  J 
A  representation  of  a  cannon-ball  as  a  bearing. 

1466  Si.  St.  Albans,  Her.  B  iv  b,  Oglys  be  calde  in  armys 
goneslonys. 

Ogle  (0u'g'l),  v.  Also  8  augle,  oagle.  [Ap- 
peared late  in  1 7th  c.,  as  a  cant  word,  app.  from 
Du.  or  LG. :  cf.  LG.  oegeln,  freq.  of  oegtn  to 
look  at  (Bremisches  Wbch.  1767),  Ger.  augelit 
to  ogle,  to  leer,  freq.  or  dim.  of  augen  to  look 
about,  to  eye,  f.  auge  eye.  Cf.  also  early  mod.Du. 
or  Flem.  ooghelcr,  oegheler  flatterer  (Kilian) ;  and 
for  the  sense  the  Du.  oogen  to  direct  or  cast  the 
eyes,  in  Hexham  (1660)  'to  cast  sheepes  eyes 
upon  one,  or  to  aime  or  take  a  mark  by  the  Eyes', 
l.oog  eye.] 

1.  intr.  To  cast  amorous,  coquettish,  or  insinuat- 
ingly familiar  glances. 

1681-87  [see  OGLING  vU.  si.},  c  1685  Roxl>.  Ball. (1885)  V. 
567  Wilt  thou  still  sparkle  in  the  Box,  And  ogle  in  the 
Ring?  1713  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.,  to  Miss  IVortley 
Nov.  (1887)  I.  83  He  sighs  and  ogles  so,  that  it  would  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  him.  1719  D'TJRFF.v  Pills  I.  256 
Here  is  one  can  Oagle  finely.  1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
Ian.,  I  was  watched  the  whole  evening,  but.  .the  company 
behaved  extremely  well,  for  they  only  ogled  1  1886  FENN 
Mtister  of  Cerem.  iii,  Her  sister  ogled  and  smiled,  and 
smirked  under  her  paint  and  diamonds. 

b.  trans.  To  turn  or  bring  by  ogling. 

1711  ARBUTIINOT  "John  Bull  in.  ui,  He  would  ogle  you  the 
outside  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  upward,  a  1814 
Manoeuvring,  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  II.  no,  I  might  ogle 
myself  blind.,  before  I  should  get  a  kind  look  from  Tier. 

2.  trans.   To  eye  with  amorous,  admiring,  or 
insinuating  glances  ;  to  '  make  eyes '  at. 

1711  ADOISON  Sped.  No.  8  r  7  As  soon  as  the  Minuet  was 
over,  we  ogled  one  another  through  our  Masques.  1715 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Town  Eclogues  i,  The  prince  is 
ogled ;  some  the  King  pursue  j  But  your  Roxana  only 
follows  You.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxxiii,  '  Is  that 
my  Sally?',  croaked  the  dwarf,  ogling  the  fair  Miss  Brass. 
1844  —  Mart.  Chui.  iv,  Mr.  Tigg..  ogled  the  three  Miss 
Chuzzlewits  with  the  least  admixture  of  banter  in  his 
admiration. 

3.  To  keep  one's  eyes  upon  ;  to  eye,  to  look  at. 
1810  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  1. 1 50  There  was  a  portly  parson, 

whom  I  observed  ogling  several  mouldy  writers  through  an 
eye  glass.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tout  Cringle  (Farmer),  She 
first  ogled  the  superscription,  and  then  the  seal,  very 
ominously.  1891  CLARK  RUSSELL  My  Shipmate  Louise  67 
He  stood  ogling  the  wreck  through  his  binocular. 

Ogler  (<5fgl3J).      [-KK  !.]     One  who  ogles. 

1691  SOUTIIEKNE  ll'ircs  I-'xcuse  Prol.,  To  the  Ladies,  who 
must  sit  it  out.  To  hear  us  prate,  and  see  the  Oglers  shoot. 
1709  Tatler  No.  145  P  i  A  certain  Sect  of  professed  Enemies 
to  the  ReDo.se  of  the  Fair  Sex,  called  Oglers  1787  WOL- 
corr  (P.  Pindar)  (Me  upon  Ode  Wks.  1812  I.  418  The  sweet 
and  tender  style  of  Oglers.  1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien  216 
The  most  conspicuous  oglcr  ac  court. 
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Ogli,  oglie,  <>!«.  forms  of  UGLY. 

Ogling  (i>~"-glirj),  vtl.  sb.  [f.  OGLE  v.  +•  -ING  >.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  OGLE  ;  the  throwing  of 
amorous,  languishing,  or  insinuating  glances. 

»68»  SIIADWELL  Tegue  o  Divetty  u.  Epil.  (1691)  80  They  say 
their  Wives  learn  ogling  in  the  Pit  [side  note.  A  foolish 
Word  among  the  Canters  for  glancing],  a  1700  B.  E.  n,it. 
Cant.  Crew,  Ogling,  casting  a  sheep's  Eye  at  Handsom 
Women.  1709  HICKES  Let.  to  Charlttt  15  Jan.  (Bod!. 
Ballard  M.S.  XII.  109),  As  for  Augling.. I  only  used  it, as  a 
word  which  signifies  to  eye  or  look  with  a  fixed  eye.  1796 
BURKE  Regie.  Peace  \.  Wks.  VIII.  106  It  was  not  enougX 
that  the  speech  from  the  throne  ..  threw  out  oglings  and 

fiances  of  tenderness.      1878  E,  JENKINS  llaierholme  99 
f  dining,  and  ogling,  and  flattering,  .could  have  saved  a 
party,  the  Whigs  would  now  have  been  in  the  ascendant. 
b.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

1687  CONGRF.VF.  Old  Bach.  in.  iv,  A  penal  mourning  for  the 
ogling  offences  of  his  youth.  1711  ADDISON  Sprct.  No.  46 
P  8  Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  Advice  of  my 
Friends,  to  set  up  for  an  Ogling-Master. 
O'gling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
ogles  ;  casting  amorous  or  admiring  looks. 

ft  1715  LD.  HALIFAX  On  Countess  Dowager  of 6  Have 

;    at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado 
'    Sf.  180  The  ogling,  well-shod  lady  with  her  troop  of  girls. 
Oglio,  obs.  form  of  OLIO. 
t  Ogloga-rehial,  a.  06s.  rare-'.  Erron.  for  Oli- 
\  garchial,  from  OLIGARCH  v.   So  t  Ogloga'rchian  a. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  329  Intende  they  [the 
Jesuits]  a  Democracy  or  an  Aristocracy,  or  an  Oglogarchial  ? 
or  what  kind  of  gpuernment  is  intended  by  them  ?    Ibid. 
224  The  ecclesiasticall  state  in  Scotland, . .  their  grounds, 
rules  and  principles  of  their  goucrnmem  Oglogerchian. 
Ogmic  (fgmik),  a.    [f.  Ogam,  OGHAM  +  -ic.] 
=  OGHAIIIC. 

1874-7  RHV?  Lect-  W'l**  Philol.  vi.  286  The  Ogmic  monu- 
ments in  our  island  are  not  confined  to  the  West,  for  others 
are  known  in  Scotland.  i88a  R.  C.  MACLAGAN  Scot.  Myths 
35  The  inventors  of  the  Ogmic  called  each  letter  by  the 
name  of  a  different  plant.  1893  PROF.  KIRKPATIIICK  in  .Sto/j. 
man  14  Apr.  7/5  A  province  that  he  (Prof.  Rhys]  had  made 
peculiarly  his  own  was  Ogmic  Epigraphy. 

t  Ogra'nt,  a.  Obs.  rare—*,  [app.  for  agrant ; 
cf.  AGRAUNTE  v.  and  AF.  agraunter,  ONF.  ag- 
raanter  —  OF.  acreanter  to  promise,  assure, 
guarantee,  grant,  agree,  consent  (Godef.).  The 
form  of  the  Eng.  word  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
unless  it  be  short  for  ogranted  pa.  pple.,  which 
again  makes  the  sense  difficult.]  ?  Agreed,  con- 
sentient. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  51  Harald..To  be  ber 
kyng  &  hede  be  lond  was  wele  ogrant. 

-ography:  the  verbal  element  -GBAPHY,  pre- 
ceded by  the  connective  -o-,  belonging  to  the  prec. 
element  (see  -o  suffix  3)  ;  applied  to  a  branch  of 
knowledge  the  name  of  winch  ends  in  this,  as 
biography,  geography,  hydrography. 

1818  First  Book,  Kings  Colt.  15  Your  'ologies  and 
'ographies . .  as  studies  in  a  College. 

t  Ograve.  Obs.  rare.  Epithet  of  a  variety  of 
wheat :  see  quot. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fariue  543  The  next 
[wheat]  is  small  Pollard,  which  loves  an  indifferent  earth... 
Then  Ograue  wheat,  which  loueth  anie  well-mix!  soyle. 

Ogre  (i^'gai).  Also  8  hogre.  [a.  K.  ogre  (first 
usetl  by  Perrault  in  his  Contes,  1697). 

The  alleged  instance  of  1527  in  Hatz.-Darm.  is  an  error. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Perrault  may  have  formed  ogre  on 
an  It,  dial.  *ogro  for  *orgo  —  It.  orco  demon,  monster,  from 
L.  Orcus,  Hades,  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  Pluto. 
The  OSp.  reprs.  of  Orcus  were  htterco  (Percivall),  hnergo, 
uergo  (Diez) ;  Mod.Sp.  ogro  '  ogre  '  is  from  Fr.  (Conjecture 
has  tried  to  see  in  ogre  the  ethnic  name  Ugri,  Ungri,  Ongri, 
applied  by  early  writers  to  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars :  see 
UGRIAN.  But  this  is  historically  baseless.}] 

In  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales :  A  man-eating 
monster,  usually  represented  as  a  hideous  giant ; 
hence,  A  man  likened  to  such  a  monster  in  appear- 
ance or  character. 

1713  tr.  Arabian  ffights  I.  78  He  perceiv'd  that  the  Lady 
.  .was  a  Hogress,  Wife  to  one  of  those  Savage  Demons  call'd 
Hogres,  who  stay  in  remote  places,  and  make  use  of  a 
thousand  wiles  to  surprize  and  devour  Passengers.  [So  ed. 
1785.]  1786  tr.  Bechford's  Vathe»i(\S6&}  27  With  the  grin  of 
an  ogre.  1830  SCOTT  Demottol.  iii.  116  Some  doting  ogre 
of  a  fairy  tale.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chtiz.  ix,  '  He's  the 
most  hideous,  goggle-eyed  creature,  ..quite  an  ogre'.  1854 
Old  Story-Teller,  Hopo'-my-Thumb  93  She  warned  them 
that  they  were  in  the  house  of  an  ogre,  who  especially 
delighted  in  eating  young  children. 

fig.   1850  KIXGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  x,  Irresponsibility  of  em- 
ployers,  slavery  of  the  employed,  ..  that  is  the  system  they 
represent .  .Why,  it  is  the  very  ogre  that  is  eating  us  all  up. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ogre-king,  -land,  etc. 

1846  R.  BELL  Life  Canning  viii.  215  Headed  by  the  giant 
West  India  Interest,  and  followed  by  all  the  other  ogre- 
monopolies.  1855  J.  R.  PLANCHE  tr.  Ctess  d'Aulnoy's  Fairy 
T.,  Bee  ft  Orange  Tree  (1858)  183  It  is  the  custom  in 
Ogreland,  that  the  Ogre,  Ogress,  and  the  young  Ogres, 
always  sleep  in  their  fine  gold  crowns.  1859  LD.  LYTTON 
U  'andfrer  (ed.  a)  288, 1  was  lately  wed  With  a  diamond  ring 
to  an  Ogre-king. 

Hence  Ogreism  (Ju'gariz'm),  the  character  or 
practices  of  ogres. 

Ogreish,  ogrish  (yi'fjarij,  <?»'grij\  a.  [f. 
OGHK  +  -isHl.J  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of, 
an  ogre. 

1851  DICKENS  Kleak  ifo.  II.  iii.  41  There  is  an  OgieUh 


OHM. 

I  Mm!  of  jocularity  in  (,r.,n,lfaihcr  Snallweed  lo<l«y  1664 
<.  liy  K  Helta  Doui,,,  II.  105,  I  know  that  I  am  a  ruT 
og,,J,  fellow.  ,867  O.  W.  H..LME.  Guardian  A«frl  «v. 
,  (1891)  306  He  glared  at  it  in  a  dreadfully  ogreish  way 

Hence  O  grei«hly  adv.,  in  an  ogieish  manner. 

1891  tlarter't  Mag.  June  71/1  A  great  distorted  silhouette 
. .  appeared  upon  the  wall,  leaning  ogreuhly  over  the  pillow 

Ogress  l  (<*>-gre»).  Also  8  hogrew.  [i.  K. 
ogresse,  fern,  of  ogre :  ice  -ESS  1.]  A  female  oere 

1713  (see  OGRE).  1789  GIBBON  AutMtf.  (1854)  «  fhr« 
Ogresses,  or  female  cannibals.  1840  DICKEKI  Ban.  Rudre 
ix.  Like  some  fair  ogress  who  had  set  a  trap  and  was  «  atchinc 
for  a  nibble  from  a  plump  young  traveller. 

Ogress-.  Her.  Also  8  aggreu.  [Origin  un- 
known :  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in  OGLE  st* ;  but 
it  it  difficult  to  find  a  formal  relation  between  them .] 
A  '  roundel  sable ',  i.  *.  a  black  circular  spot  on 
a  shield, supposed  to  represent  a  cannon-ball :  called 
also  a  pellet. 

157*  BossEWEu.  Armorie  u.  37 b,  Beareth  Veile,  fine 
Fermaulxz  in  Cross*  D'Or,  a  Border  d' Argent,  charged  with 
eight  Ogresses:  or,  after  the  French  blazon, '  Ofrtstie  dehuit 
pieces'.  iB78PHiLura(ed.4),6Vr«Kj[ed.  Bailor  Agrttsei], 
certain  round  figures  in  Heraldry  resembling  Pellets,  always 
of  a  black  colour.  1690  Land,  Co*.  No.  2525/4  A  Fesse 
Argent  between  Estofles  charged  with  3  Ogresses,  ijtei 


3)  iv.  73  The  Pellet,  or  Ogress. 

||  Ogrillon  (ogr/'yon '.  nonce-wd.  [f.  OGBE  +  Fr. 
suff.  -illon,  in  moinillon,  ne'grillon,  oisillon,  etc.] 
A  little  ogre. 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers  xv.  d863)  235  What., 
brutal  behaviour  to  his  children,  who,  though  ogrillons,  are 
children  1 

Ogrufe :  see  GBOOF. 
Ogtlern,  Ogum,  var.  OCHIEBN,  OGHAM. 
Ogygian  (odsi-djian),  a.    [f.  L,  Ogygius,  Gr. 
n-fvytot  (f.  personal  name  "flyvyos,  'n-yvytis)  +  -AH.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mythical  Attic  or  Boeotian 
king  Ogyges ;  of  obscure  antiquity  ;  of  great  age. 
.  Ogygian  deluge,  a  famous  flood  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ogyges. 

1843  HORNE  Orion  L  iii.  148  He.. wished  the  Ogygian 
deluge  were  returned.  1858  HOGG  Life  Shelley  I.  iv.  139 
Sir  Bysshe  being  Ogygian,  gouty,  and  bedridden. 
Ogyl,  variant  of  OGGLE  v.,  to  shake. 
Oil  Of"),  int.  (si.)  [Another  spelling  of  0  int., 
prob.  intended  to  express  a  longer  or  stronger 
sound.]  An  exclamation  expressing  emotion  of 
various  kinds ;  formerly  often  used  in  all  positions 
in  which  0  is  now  more  usual ;  now  chiefly  used 
when  the  exclamation  is  detached  from  what  fol- 
lows, and  esp.  as  a  cry  of  pain  or  terror,  or  in 
expression  of  shame,  derisive  astonishment,  or  dis- 
approbation, in  which  case  it  is  often  repeated  as 
Oh  I  oh'. 

a  1548  HALL  Chr<m.,-Edw.  IV  231  b,  Oh  Lorde,  Oh  sainct 
George, . .  have  you  thus  doen  in  deedc  ?  1551  HULOET,  Oh, 
a  voyce  of  an  exceadynge  disdeynynge,  reioycinge,  or 
sorowynge.  a  1553  V  DAI.L  K  oyster  D.  IV.  viii.  ( Arb.)  78  Oh 
bones,  thou  hittest  me.  1555  Tract  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
(1721)  111.  App.  xliv.  124  On!  what  a  heinous  work  is  this 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Ibid.,  Oh  1  what  damnable  beasts  are 
these.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  249  Oh  for  that 
cloud  of  black  wrath  and  fury  of  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord.  1653  WALTON  Angler  iv.  105  Oh  me  he  has  broke 
all,  there's  naif  a  line  and  a  good  hook  lost.  1707  WATTS 
Hymn  '  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight '  v,  Oh  !  could  we 
make  our  doubts  remove.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  146  P  3 
Oh  how  glorious  is  the  old  Age  of  that  great  Man.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Am.  Mar.  iv.  ix,  But  oh  1  more  horrible  than 
that  Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  1  Ibid.  v.  i,  Oh  sleep ! 
it  is  a  gentle  thing.  18*0  BYRON  Mar.  FaL  u.  L  454  But 
never  more— oh  !  never,  never  more.. shall  Sweet  Quiet  shed 
her  sunset !  1843  HOOD  Song  of  Shirt  iv,  Oht  Men,  with 
Sisters  dear  t  Oh,  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives  I  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  1. 52  And  Oh  !  let  me  put  another  case, 
I  said. 

B.  sb.  The  interjection  or  exclamation  Oh,  as 
a  name  for  itself.  So  Oh  dear,  Oh  fie,  etc. 

104  MORE  Comf.agst.  Ttib.  in.  x.  (1847)  223  He  fet  a  long 
sign  with  an  oh  1  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast  1907 
MIDDLETON  H'isdotH  of  Solomon  xi.  14  God  sent  sad  Ohs 
for  shadows  of  lament.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  154  P  2  He 
was  reproved,  perhaps,  with  a  Blow  of  the  Fan,  or  an  Oh 
Fy  !  1711  Ibid.  No.  400  P  4  An  Interjection,  an  Ah,  or 
an  Oh,  at  some  little  Hazard  in  moving  or  making  a  Step. 
1810  W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lncian  I.  186  Never-ending  obs  and 
.-ihs.  1851  DARWIN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887)  I.  384  Oh  !  the 
professions ;  oh  !  the  gold  :  and  oh  !  the  French— these 
three  oh's  all  rank  as  dreadful  bugbears. 

Hence  Oil  v.  intr.,  to  exclaim  '  Oh ! '  trans,  to 
greet  with  '  Oh  ? '  Also  Oh-oh  v . 

1833  R.  H.  FROL-DE  in  Kern.  (1838)  I.  321  People  would.. 
'  Oh  !  oh  ! '  Ibid.  323  There  is  no  chance  of  its  being  '  Oh, 
oh  !  '-ed.  1848  NEWMAN  Loss  ft  Cain  u.  xix.  (1876)  310  It 
b  very  well  for  secular  historians  to  give  up  a  tradition .  .and 
for  a  generation  to  oh-oh  it ;  but  the  Church  cannot  do  so. 
i8js  DICKENS  L.  Dorrit  I.  xxxiv,  All  their  hearing,  and 
ohmi;,  and  cheering. 
Oh,  ohen,  obs.  forms  of  OWE  v. 
II  Ohm1  (.<'m).  [Ger., -=  AAH.]  An  obsolete 
German  liquid  measure  equivalent  to  from  30  to 
36  gallons  according  to  the  locality. 

1851  LONOF.  Cold.  Leg.  iv.  Coiamt  Hirs,k.<u,  It  tomes 
from  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine.. And  cons  some  hundred 
florins  the  olim  \riwt  Rome). 


OHM. 

Ohm  2  (<?»m).  Electr.  [From  the  name  of  the 
German  physicist  Georg  Simon  Ohm  (1787-1854), 
who  determined  mathematically  the  law  of  the 
(low  of  electricity  (Ohm's  law).']  The  unit  of 
electrical  resistance  :  see  quots. 

1  It  was  in  this  country  that  . .  the  term  "  ohmad  "  or 
"  ohm",  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Man- 
chester in  1861,  first  came  into  use  as  the  name  of  a  decimal 
multiple  of  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance  convenient  for 
practical  purposes.  At  the  Congress  of  Electricians  in 
Paris  in  1881,  the  Ohm  was  unanimously  adopted  as  an 
international  standard1.  Nature  14  Feb.  1880,  368/2. 

1870  F.  L.  POPE  Electr.  Tel.  iii.  (1872)  2j  The  Ohm.. is 
equivalent  to  about  ik  of  a  mile  of  galvanized  No.  9  iron 
wire.  1876  PKEECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  5  It  is  con- 
venient, .to  use  a  symbol  to  represent  the  ohm  as  we  use  °  to. 
represent  degrees,  and  '  minutes.  The  symbol  used  by  us  is 
a,  the  Greek  omega.  Thus  we  say  that  the  resistance  of  a 
wire  between  London  and  Birmingham  is  1500".  1892  Gloss. 
EUclr.  Terms  in  Lightning  3  Mar.  Supp!.,The  Ohm  is  the 
resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  a  constant  section  of 
one  square  millimetre  and  of  a  length  of  106-3  centimetres, 
at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Hence  Oh/mad  =  OHM  ;  Ohm-a  mmeter,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  electrical  current  and 
resistance,  a  combination  of  an  ammeter  and  an 
ohmmeter ;  Oh  mic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  measured 
by  the  ohm ;  Oh-mmeter,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  electrical  resistance  in  ohms. 

1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  151  This  is  called  the  B.A. 
Unit  of  resistance  1864,  or  an  Ohmad.  1889  Electr.  Rer. 
ii  Oct.  411  At  present  Dr.  Fleming  and  a  few  others  talk 
of '  ohmic '  resistance,  to  distinguish  resistance  from  the  rela- 
tion between  the  back  electromotive  force  and  the  current, 
1891  'Electrician '  Primer  No.  12.  8  Ohtmiteters  indicate  the 
ratio  of  the  pressure  between  the  ends  of  a  conductor  to  the 
current  passing  through  that  conductor. 

Ohn,  So.  dial.  var.  of  ON-  =  un-,  without. 

OIlO  (<>"|h<?u'),  int.  Also  as  two  words  O  ho,  Oh 
ho,  etc. ;  also  4  O  how.  [See  Ho  »'»/.!  5.]  An 
exclamation  expressing  surprise,  taunting,  exulta- 
tion, etc.;  in  quot.  1369  as  a  shout  to  arouse 
a  sleeper.  (Cf.  Ho  i«/.i) 

13. .  Cursor  M.  12129  (Gott.) '  O  ho !'  alle  |>an  gan  (>ai  cri, 
'  Qua  herd  euer  sua  grett  ferli  1 '  c  1369  CHAUCER  Detlie 
Blaunche  179  This  messager.  .cried  O  how,  a-wake  anoon. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  vih.  28  O,  ho !  this  is  a  wonderfull 
thyng  to  witt.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  iv.  71  Oh  ho,  do 

S)u  come  neere  me  now.    16x0  —  Temp.  i.  ii.  349  Oh  ho, 
h  ho,  would't  had  bene  done.   1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
26  Aug.}  O  ho,  this  is  a  good  hearing  !    1838  DICKENS  O. 
Twist  it,  '  Oho  1 . .  we  are  the  fellows  to  set  this  to  rights '. 

Ohoiie  (0ih<Ju-n),  int.  (s6.)  Forms :  5  oehane, 
7  oh  hone,  O  hoan,  7-  O  hone,  8-  ohon, 
9-  oehone,  ohone.  [a.  Gael,  and  Ir.  ochbin,  oh ! 
alas!  Often  erroneously  analysed,  as  if  it  con- 
tained the  Eng.  0 !]  A  Scottish  and  Irish  exclama- 
tion of  lamentation. 

c  1480  HENRYSON  Tat.  Cres.  541  Oehane !  Now  is  my 
breist  with  stormy  stoundis  stad.  5:1604  I.  C.  Epigr.  in 
Shaks.  Cent,  of  Praise  (1879)  63  He  that  made  the  Ballads 
of  oh  hone.  1621  BURTON  Aitat.  Mil.  ll.  iii.  v.  (1651)  341 
Houling  O  Hone,  as  those  Irish  women.  1685  Whigs 
Lament,  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1885)  V.  534  What  have  the  Whigs 
to  say  ?  O  hone  !  O  hone  !  Tories  have  got  the  day ;  O  hone  ! 
O  hone  1  1714  RAMSAY  Elegy  J.  Ctnvper  i,  John  Cowper  's 
dead— Ohon !  Ohon  !  1801  SCOTT  Glenfinlas  \.  '  O  none 
a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie' ! '  The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er. 
Note,  O  hone  a.  rie'  signifies—'  Alas  for  the  prince,  or  chief. 
i8i5  —  A  ntiq.  xx,  Ohon  !  it's  an  ill  feight  whar  he  that  wins 
has  the  warst  o't. 
b.  as  sb. 

«i68o  BUTLER  Rein.  (1750)   I.   180  The  Members.,  re. 


O-hoy,  variant  of  AHOY,  call  used  in  hailing. 

1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  K.  Solomon's  Mines  (1889)  228  As 
he  struck  he  shouted  '  O-hoy !  O-hoy ! '  like  his  Berserkir 
forefathers. 

Oht,  Ohte,  obs.  forms  of  AUGHT,  OUGHT. 

Oh  yes :  see  OYEZ. 

Oioonomical,  obs.  form  of  ECONOMICAL. 

-Old  (old,  o,id),  suffix,  ad.  mod.L.  -aides,  Gr. 
-o«i5r/5,  i.  e.  -o-  of  prec.  element  or  connective  + 
-tiSijj  '  having  the  form  or  likeness  of, '  like ',  f. 
ti8os  form ;  cf.  L.  -i-formis :  see  -FOBM.  (A  parallel 
Gr.  formative  was  -wSijs :  see  -ODE.)  Examples  : 
ai/uzTofiSr/s  (aZ/MTeOSi/s)  '  like  blood,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  blood,  hsematoid' ;  dv9pa?iro«i5ijs  'of  human 
form, manlike,  anthropoid'.  In  other  mod.  langs., 
as  in  Gr.  and  L.,  the  o  and  i  make  distinct  syllables 
(L.  anthrdpoidis,  F.  anthropoide,  Ger.  anthropoid} ; 
in  Eng.  also,  some  pronounce  (senbrsu-p^id) ,  but 
the  prevalent  pronunciation  of  the  suffix  (and  in 
many  words,  as  alkaloid,  asteroid,  the  only  one)  is 
with  the  diphthong  (oi)  as  in  void. 

Extensively  used  in  scientific  terms,  taken  from 
Greek  prototypes,  or  formed  on  Gr.  (rarely  L.) 
words.  These  are  primarily  adjs.  with  the  sense 
'  having  the  form  or  nature  of,  resembling,  allied  to' ; 
but  also  (as  sometimes  in  Gr.)  sbs.,  in  the  sense 
of  '  something  having  the  form  or  appearance  of, 
something  related  or  allied  in  structure,  but  not 
identical '.  The  sbs.  are  esp.  numerous  in  Mathe- 
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matics,  where,  in  imilation  of  rhomboid  (Gr. 
fofi0oaSris  approaching  a  lozenge  (^o/</3os)  in 
shape,  a  rhomboid)  and  trapezoid  (Gr.  T^air«fofi5r;s 
having  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  table  (r/wirffo) ), 
the  suffix  has  been  used  to  form  the  names  of  many 
geometrical  figures. 


(sbs.)  Math,  cartlioiti,  cycloid,  ellipsoid,  hypcrboloid,  rhom- 
boid, spheroid,  trapezoid;  Astron.  asteroid,  planetoid: 
Chem,  albuminoid,  alkaloid,  amyloid,  colloid,  crystalloid, 
metalloid,  selenoid;  Bot,  aroid,  fncoid,  rhizoid',  Zool. 
zooid  \  Min.  amygdaloid. 

The  mod.L.  -o'ida,  -o'idea,  -oidex,  -o'idei,  -oideus 
(Eng.  -oideous],  are  derivatives  oi -aides,  -aid. 

-oidal.  When  the  form  in  -aid  is  a  sb.,  an  adj.  is 
formed  in  -oidal  (see  -AL)  ;  as  conchoidal,  cychidal, 
rhomboidal,  trapezoidal;  so  alkaloidal,  asteroidal, 
fucoidal,  etc. 

Oidematous,  variant  of  CEDEMATOUS. 

II  Oidiuni  (o,i'diom).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  <pvv 
egg  +  -16101'  dim.  suffix.]  A  former  genus  of  para- 
sitic fungi,  comprising  species  now  regarded  as  the 
conidial  stage  of  various  fungi  of  the  family  Ery- 
sipheg;  they  cause  various  diseases  of  plants,  and 
of  the  human  subject,  spec.  The  species  Oidiuni 
Tuckeri  (ErysipAe  Tuckeri),  or  the  disease  of  the 
vine  produced  by  this;  grape-mildew. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryplog.  Bot.  §  318  (L.)  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  these  supposed  species  of  oidium  are  not  true 
moulds,  but  merely  states  of  different  species  of  erysiphe. 
1859  Times  20  Sept.  8/3  The  late  rain  has  favoured  the 
growth  of  the  grapes  which  escaped  the  oidium  and  the 
hail.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  571  The 
sulphur-cure  for  the  oidium,  the  most  formidable  disease 
that  attacks  the  vine.  i88a  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  956  The 
wet  and  sunless  summer  had  brought  on  the  oidium. 

Oier,  Oies,  -ez,  obs.  ff.  OVER,  OYEZ. 

Oignement,  obs.  form  of  OINTMENT. 

Oigopsid,  variant  of  CEcoPSiD. 

Oikist,  Oikoid,  variant  of  (EciST,  CEcoiD. 

Oil  (oil),  si.1  Forms :  see  below.  See  also 
EI.E  s/>.  [Early  ME.  oli,  olie,  oyle,  oile,  a.  ONF. 
die,  OF.  izthc.  oile,  oillc,  isth  c.  ode,  uille, 
15th  c.  ayle,  huille,  i6th  c.  huile  (orig.  masc.), 
in  Fr.  dial,  ole,  eule,  Pr.  ol,  Sp.  and  It.  olio  (It. 
formerly  oglio):—L,.  oleum  oil,  olive  oil;  cf.  olea 
olive.  The  OE.  word  was  ELE,  earlier  cele  :—*oli 
=  OHG.  all,  Ger.  til,  ad.L.  olinni,  oleum  ;  this  was 
superseded  in  iz-l^thc.  by  the  Fr.  word  in  two 
types,  a.  oli(e,  ft.  oile,  and  their  later  reprs.  (some 
of  these  perh.  influenced  by  later  F.  (h)uile).  The 
a.  forms  after  1 3th  c.  were  only  northern  and  esp. 
Sc.,  where  ulyie,  itillie  (ii'li)  still  survives.  The 
1 3th  c.  eoli,  eolie  (see  ELE),  eoile,  connect  the  OE. 
and  F.  types.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms, 
a.  2-4  oli,  3  olije,  3  (6  Sc.~)  olie,  4  St.  olje, 
5  oly,  oyly,  ole  ;  Sc.  6  olye,  oley,  oulie,  vly(e, 
vlly,  6-9  ulye,  8  uljie,  8-9  ulyie,  oolie,  uley. 

£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  79  An  helendis  Mon  . .  wesch  his 
wunden  mid  wine  and  smerede  mid  oli.  c  1*50  Gen.  <v  Ex. 
2458  He  ben  smered.  -Wio  crisme  and  olie.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  363/2  Oly,  or  oyl,  oleum.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  259/1 
Ole,  oleum.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvii.  48  The  vly 
birstit  out.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi,  iv.  37  The  fat  olie 
\ed.  1553 olye]  did  he  jet.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821) 

I.  p.  xxxviii,  Ane  fontane . .  quhair  stremis  of  oulie  springis 
ithandlie.   1549  Compl.  Scot.  xix.  161  The..vlye  makkis  the 
fyir  mair  bold.    1568  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunterian  Club)  394 
Sum  of  vlly  spewis  ane  quairt.    1712  RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets 

II.  57  Wi'  language  glibe  as  oolie.  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Election 
Poems  (1845)  39  The  barber,  .straikit  it  wi1  ulzie  [  —  utye]. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  x,  Would  ye  creesh  his  bonny  brown  hair 
wi'  your  nasty  ulyie?    1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Souter  Johnny  33 
Outowre  the  ulye,  midnicht  late.     1858  RAMSAY  Remin. 
Ser.  I.  (1860)  261  The  uley-pot,  or  uley  cruse. 

0.  3  eoile,  3-7  oyle,  3-8  oyl,  4-7  oile,  (4  uile, 
oyel,  4-5  oylle,  oille,  5  oel,  hoyle,  6  huill),  4, 
7-  oil,  (9  vulgar  and  dial.  ile). 

a  IMS  Leg.  Kath.  2519  Jet  of  \K  lutle  banes  . .  floweS  o5er 
eoile  ut.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  293  He  let  fulle  corn  & 
oyl  &  win  bi  eche  side.  1340  Ayenb.  93  In  )>e  writyngge  ha 
clepe)>  uile  cure  Ihord . .'  vile  of  blisse  uor  wepinge '. . Of  Hse 
oyle  bye);  ysmered  |>o  bet  god  heb  ymad  kynges.  c  1375 
Cursor  M.  11870  (GOtt.)  Pic  and  oil  [Colt,  oile,  Fair/,  oyle] 
til  his  bi-houe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2103  Who  wrastleth 
best  naked  with  oille  \v.  rr.  oyle,  oile]  enoynt.  cilpo 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  6t  pat  table  euermare  droppez  oel, 
as  it  ware  of  oliue.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  70, 
I  haue  putte  more  oille  in  my  lampe  to  studie  by.  1659 
STANLEY  Hut.  Philos.  III.  11.  ,32  One  sort  is  fluid,  as 


B.  Signification. 
1.  A  substance  having  the  following  characters 
(or  most  of  them) :  viz.  those  of  being  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  of  a  viscid  consistence  and 


OIL. 

chaiacteristic  smooth  and  sticky  (unctuous)  feel, 
lighter  than  water  and  insoluble  in  it,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  inflammable,  chemically  neutral. 

a.  without  an  or  //. ;  in  early  use  almost  always 
=  OLIVK-OIL. 

c  1175  [see  A.  o].  a  1300  E,  E.  Psalter  xxii(L].  5  pou  fatted 
in  oil  mi  heved  yhit.  ("1305  Land  of  {.'okaygne  46  m 
E*  E.  P.  (1862)  157  per  bej>  riuers..Of  oile,  melk,  horn  and 
wine,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  He  wald  send  him  of 
e  oile  of  £e  tree  of  mercy.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
'isit.  Swk,  As  with  this  visible  oyle  thy  body  outwardly  is 
annoynted.  1649  J  I-.K.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  ii.  Disc.  viiL  84  The 
five  foolish  virgins. .begd  oyle.  175*  HUME  Pol.  Disc.  iii. 
41  'TIs  the  oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheel  more 
smooth  and  easy.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  iv,  73  [They] 
spend  their  own  oil  in  feeding  their  own  lamp. 

b.  with  an  and//,,  indicating  a  particular  kind 
or  different  kinds. 

The  oils  constitute  a  very  large  group  of  natural  sub. 
stances,  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  origin.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes  :  (i)  Fatty  m  fixed  oils  (see  KATI  v 
6,  FIXED  4  c),  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  which  (in 
common  with  fats)  are  chemically  triglycerides  of  fatty 
acids,  and  produce  a  permanent  greasy  stain  on  paper,  etc.; 
these  are  subdivided  into  drying  oils,  which  by  exposure  to 
air  absorb  oxygen  and  thicken  into  varnishes,  and  twn- 
dryitig oils ,  which  by.  exposure  ferment  and  become  rancid; 
they  are  used  as  lubricants,  as  illurmnants,  in  making  soap, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  (2)  Essential  or  volatile 
oils  (see  ESSENTIAL  a.  5  b),  chiefly  of  vegetable  (sometimes 
of  animal)  origin,  which  are  acrid  and  limpid,  and  form  the 
characteristic  odoriferous  principles  of  plants,  etc. ;  chemi- 
cally, they  are  hydrocarbons,  or  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons 
with  resins,  etc. ;  they  are  extensively  used  in  medicine  and 
perfumery,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  arts.  (3)  Mineral  oils^ 
which  are  chemically  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons,  and  are 
used  chiefly  as  illurmnants. 

I398TREVISA  Barth.  DeP.  R.  xvir.  cxii.(MS.  Bodl.)  If.  217/2 
Many  diuers  oile  is  pressedde  oute  of  many  diuers  binges 
and  some  oile  is  semple  :  as  oile  of  olife,  oile  of  nottes,  oile 
ofpopie..and  some  oile  is  medled  and  compowned.  1652 
CULPEPPEB  Eng.  Physic.  3  Used  outwardly  as  an  Oyl  or 
Oyntment.  1695  W.  HALIFAX  in  Phil.  Trans.  100  Perhaps 
he  distributed  among  them  Sweet  Oyls,  to  be  used  in  or 
after  their  Bathings,  xyyt  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  261. 
174*  in  Nature  (1882)  XXVI.  620  An  oyle  extracted  from 
a  flinty  rock  for  the  cure  of  rheumatick..and  other  cases. 
1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  456  Essential  oils  ..  are  not 

freasy  to  the  touch,  like  the  fat  oils.     1892  MORLEY  £c 
IUIH  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  III.  637/1  Oils  are  said  to  be 
'fixed  '  when  they  cannot  be  distilled  either  alone  or  with 
steam  without  undergoing  decomposition ;  oils  that  can  be 
so  distilled  being  termed  volatile  or  essential  oils... Fatty 
oils   that   absorb  oxygen  from   the  air,  and  thus  become 
i    slowly  converted  into  varnishes  are  termed  drying  oils,  e.g. 
j    linseed,  hazel-nut,  hemp,  and    poppy  oils.     Drying    oils 
contain  gtycerides  of  linoleic  and  similar  unsaturated  acids, 
C.  Holy  oil;  oil  used  in  religious  or  sacred  rites, 
as  the  anointing  of  priests  or  kings,  chrism,  ex- 
treme unction,  etc. 

ciio5  St.  Katherine  301  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  98  Of  hire 
tumbe  her  vrneb  jut  huli  oylle.  138*  WVCLIF  Num.  xxxv.  25 
!  The  greet  preest  that  with  hooli  oyle  is  anoynt.  1559  Atirr. 
Mag.,  Hen.  K/,  v,  When  a  crown  in  cradel  made  me  king 
with  oyle  of  holy  thoumbe.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIItt  iv.  i. 
88  She  had  all  the  Royall  makings  of  a  Queene ;  As  holy 
Oyle,  Edward  Confessors  Crowne.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3) 
404/2  Since  the  seventh  century  the  holy  oils,  formerly  con- 
secrated at  any  time,  have  been  blessed  by  the  bishop  in  the 
Mass  of  this  day  [Maundy  Thursday]. 

t  d.  Old  Chem.  One  of  the  five  supposed  '  prin- 
ciples* of  bodies.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s,  y.,  Among  Chymists,  Oil  or  Sulphur  is 
one  of  the  five  Principles  of  their  Art,  being  a  subtil,  fat 
Substance,  capable  of  taking  fire,  which  usually  arises  after 
the  Spirit.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Elements^  The 
four  principles,  salt,  oil,  water,  and  earth,  are  always  found 
in  all  plants.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Principle,  The  chymists  make  five 
principles;  three  whereof  are  called  active  principles.,  such 
as  salt ;  sulphur  or  oil;  and  mercury  or  spirit... The  two 
passive  principles ..  are  phlegm  and  cap-ut  mortuutn. 

2.  In  the  names  of  the  various  kinds,  unlimited 
in  number :  a.  denoted  by  oil  ^"with  the  name  of 
the  source  (plant,  animal,  etc.),  or  sometimes  of  a 
person,  as  oil  of  almonds,  ambcr^  den,  cade,  dillt 
eucalyptus,  fennel^  geranium,  juniper t  lavender, 
etc., etc. ;  oilofAfattkiole(sttq\.\c>\..  i86i},oito/sc0r- 
pions,  oil  of  philosophers  (see  PHILOSOPHER). 

1308  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  cxii.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If. 

217  b/i  Oile  of  popie  ..  is  moste  made  of  blacke  popie  sede. 

[See  also  i  b.]  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  312  Oile  of  rosis,  & 

be  jelke  of  an  ey,  ben  good  ^erfore.     155*  HULOET,  Oyle  of 

aImondes:«/£/0/z(W*.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  (1651'  73  There 

will  remain,  .the  true  Oil  or  Essence  of  Antimony.     1661  K. 

MATHEW  Unl.  Aleh,  §  85.  130  Anointing  it  with  Oyl  of 

Amber  and  Oyl  of  Roses  mixed  together.   1741  Compl.  Fatti.- 

Piece  i,  i.  57  Take  Oil  of  Scorpions,  and  Oil  of  Bees- wax.    1834 

SOUTHEV  Doctor  xxlv.  I.  236  Oil  of  swallows,  .procured  by 

!    pounding  twenty  live  swallows  in  a  mortar  with  about  as 

•    many  different  herbs.   1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies 

I    469  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 

;    bitter  almonds  with  water.     1850  DAUBENY  Atomic  The.  x. 

]    (ed.  2)  345  A  neutral  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  commonly 

called  oil  of  wine.    1861  JnUUfB  tr.  Moquin*Tandon  \\.  in.  65 

The    entire   Animal  ..  infused    in    oil  ..  Scorpion   (Oil   of 

Matthiole).   1870  J.  POWER  Handybk.  ab.  Bks.  iii.  46  Pieces 

of  cotton  impregnated  with  oil  of  cedar  or  of  birch.     1876 

HARI.EY  Mat.  Afcd.  (ed.  6)  413    Oil   of  Cade  is  a  brown 

inflammable  tarry  liquid,  with  a  strong  acrid  taste. 

b.  The  name  of  the  source,  or  other  defining 
word,  preceding  oil,  as  argan  oil,  brick  oil,  cod 
liver  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  fish  oil,  linseed  oil,  olive  oil, 
etc.,  etc.,  hair  oil^  salad  oil,  etc.  (see  these  words); 
animal  oil,  any  oil  obtained  from  an  animal  body ; 
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spec.  Dipped  animal  oil,  am  oil  prepared  by  distill. i- 
tion  from  stag's  horns,  etc.  and  used  in  medicine ; 
dead  oil  (see  I)KAI>  1).  2) ;  sweet  oil  ^  OLIVE-OIL. 
1565  in  A'/y.  Privy  Counc.  Scot.  I.  360  Twa  barrcll  of 
ti.chc  huill.  1581  MrLCASiER  Passions  xxxiv.  (1887)  123 
Then  were  they  oynled  with  sweete  oyle.  1766  Gentt.  Mag. 
Apr.  171/1  The  oil  called  Zacchxus's  oil,  is  expressed  from 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  t)uit..is  said.. to  be  of  the  kind  which 
Zacchajiis  rlimlK-il.  1813  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  DipptCs 
animal  oil, . .  so  called  from  the  chemist  who  first  observed  it. 
1836-41  Hi.- VMM:  M.in.  (,'hfni.  (ed.  5)  1133  Beech-nut  oil,  the 
decurticated  nuts uf the  beech.tree.  .yield  about  15  per  cent, 
nf  oil  resembling  olive  oil.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moguiii. 
Tfiniton  n.  in.  188  Animal  oil  is  produced  in  great  abundance 
by  the  Whale  and  tlic  Porpoise.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
fatal  (ed.  4)  160  Whale  Oil,  While  and  Black  Porpoise 
Oil,.  .Seal  Oil,  Sturgeon  Oil,  &c. 

c.  rarely,  with  defining  word  following,  as  •)•  oil 
castor  =  CASTOR  cut,  t  oil  olive  =  OLIVK-OIL. 

1779  M.  CUTLER  in  Li/e,Jrnls.  $  Corr.  (1888)  I.  75  Making 
a  screw  to  express  *oil  castor.  [1309  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
6,  j  harello  "olei  olive.)  1469  in  llonseh.  Orti.  (1790)  102 
Oyle  olif  for  Lent.  1535  COVERDAI.E  Lev.  xxiv.  2  That 
they  brynge  pure  oyle  olyue  beaten  for  lightes.  1545 
Nottingham  Kec.  III.  224  A  pynt  oyle  Olyve.  1673  Phil. 
Trans.  VIII.  6102  That  Aqua  vitae  swims  upon  Oyl-olive. 

d.  in   partly-anglicized   phrases   from    French ; 
f  oil-de-bay  (-dates)  =  oil  of  bay  (obtained  from 
the  bay  laurel);  foil  d'olive  -  OLIVE-OIL  ;  f  oil- 
de-rose,  tr.  L.  oleum  roseum. 

1545  Rates  of  Customs  c  j  b,  *Oyle  debay  the  barrell  con- 
tcinynxe  c.  pounde.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  I.  434 
Some  take  the  Bay  berries  only,  and  thereout  presse  oile-de- 
Baies.  1607  TorsELL  b'our-f.  Beasts  (1658)  273  A  Goose 
feather  anointed  with  Oyl-de-bay.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurr. 
41  "Oile  de  oliue  bat  is  nou^tripe.  14x9  Liber  Albus (Rolls) 
I.  224  Karke  de  oille  dolive.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4057 
To.  .  mix..saiffrone  with oyl-dolie.  (11585  POLWART  Flyting 
jr.  MonlgpiHi-rie  234  For  thy  feuer..take  old-oly  Mixt  with 
a  mouthfull  of  melancholy,  c  1430  Pallad.  on  Hush.  VI.  213 
*Oilderose  Me  may  baptize  and  name  hit. 

3.  In  figurative  and  allusive  uses. 
a.  In  allusion  to  the  use  of  oil  for  anointing 
(ceremonial  or  medicinal),  or  for  maintaining  light 
or  heat;  esp.  in  reference  to  'smooth',  i.e.  soothing 
or  flattering,  words  (see  also  b). 

c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  5/146  With  Oyle  of  mike  smeorien 
him.  a  1300  Cursor  jlf.  955  pe  oil  o  merci.  a  1340  HAMPOLK 
Psalter  cxxvii.  4  Enoynt  wip  oyl  of  charite.  £1380  WVCLIF 
Serai.  SeL  \Vks.  II.  38  Ms  devocioun  is  be  oyle.  ijfl*  — 
Ps.  xliv.  8  [xlv.  7]  Therforc  enoyntide  thee  Cod,  thi  God, 
with  oile  of  gladnesse  befor  thi  ielawis.  IJ»6  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  154  Swete  vnccyon  of  oyle  of  the  holy 
goost.  1531  ELVOT  Gov.  in.  xxv,  Two  or  three  drops  of  the 
sweete  oyle  of  remcmbrauuce.  1638  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Soldier 
HI.  iii,  A  little  oyle  of  favour  will  scoure  thee  agen^And 
make  thee  shine  as  bright.  1657  TRAPP  Cottini.  yob  xxix.  95 
He  had  so  fourbished  the  sword  of  Justice  with  the  Oyle  of 
Mercy.  1781  in  Hone  Evcry-day  Bk.  II.  835  His  wants 
are  supplied  by  the  oil  of  his  toneue.  1877  G.  DAWSON 
Prayers  (1878)  46  When  the  oil  of  life  has  run  out. 

fb.  Phr.  To  hold  vt  bear  vp  oil:  to  use  flatter- 
ing speech,  flatter.  Ota, 

1387  THI  USA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  447  A  greet  deel  of  hem 

..hilde  up  be  kynges  oyl  [L.  niagna  convivantium  parte 
assentietile].  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  172  Prophetes  false 
manye  mo  To  bere  up  oil,  and  alle  tho  Afiermen  that  which 
he  hath  told.  1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Rcdeles  in.  186  For 
braggynge  and  for  bostynge  and  beringe  vppon  oilles. 

C.  To  add  (put)  oil  to  the  fire,  flames,  etc. :  to 
heighten  or  aggravate  fury,  passion,  or  the  like ; 
to  '  add  fuel  to  the  flame'. 

a.  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  820  There  were  also  certaine 
other  malicious  and  busye  persones  who  added  Oyle. .  to  the 

Fornace.  ijsfio  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's  Comtit.  239  As  the 
common  saying  is,  powred  oyle  vpon  the  fyre.  1647  COWLEY 
Mistress,  Incurable  iv,  But  Wine,  alas,  was  Oyl  to  th'  fire. 

i8>a  SCOTT  Pirate  iv,  Serving  only  like  oil  to  the  flame. 

d.  In  various  phrases  referring  to  the  use  of  an 
oil-lamp  for  nightly  study ;  e.  g.  t '*  l°se  0>u's  <"'• 
to  study  or  labour  in  vain  (obs.) ;  to  smell  of  oil, 
to  bear  marks  of  laborious  study ;    to  burn  the 
midnight  oil,  to  study  late  into  the  night. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  35  b,  That  thei  were  like  to 
Ies<=  bothe  worke  and  oyle.  1576  N  EWTON  Leumifs  Complex. 
Epistle,  None  of  indifferent  iudgemente,  shall  thinke  his 
oyle  &  labour  lost.  1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef. 
(ed.  2)  To  Rdr.  3  A  work  of  this  nature,  .should  smell  of 
oyle  if  duly  and  deservedly  handled.  1650  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarck.,  Crastini  Anim.  16  As  were  that  worth  our 
Braines,  and  Midnight  Oyle.  a  1668  DENHAM  Poems  47 
What  from  Johnson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow.  1675  K. 
WILSON  Spadacrene  Dunclm.  72  That  work  needs  not  smell 
of  Oyl.  "1763  SHENSTONE  Elegies  xi.  27,  I  trimm'd  my 
lamp,  consuma  the  midnight  oil.  1811  Kdin.  A'tT'.  XX. 
227  He  may  have,  .wasted  the  midnight  oil  in  preparing., 
instruction. 

e.  To  pour  oil  upon  the  waters,  etc. :  to  appease 
strife  or  disturbance;  in  allusion  to  the  effect  of 
oil  upon  the  agitated  surface  of  water.   (Cf.  OLEIC, 
quot.  1894.) 

[1774  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  n.  445  (heailing}  Of  the  stilling 
of  Waves  by  means  of  Oil.  Extracted  from  sundry  letters 
between  Benjamin  Franklin  LL.  IX  etc.  Ibid.  447  Pliny's 
account  of  a  practice  among  the  seamen  of  his  time  to  still 
the  waves  in  a  storm  by  pouring  oil  into  the  sea.]  1847 
W.  B.  BARING  in  Croker  1'aftrsdWf)  III.  xxv.  103  LordG. 
[Bentinck].  .spoke angrily.  D'Isracli  poured  oil  and  calmed 
the  wave*.  1853  MOTLEY  Dutch  Kef.  v.  i.  (1866)  663  The 
fiery  words  of  Don  John  were  not  as  oil  to  troubled  water. 
1867  TROLLOP*:  Chron.  Farset  II.  xiii,  Then  Mrs.  Grantly. . 
.-trove  to  change  the  subject, and  threw  oil  upon  the  waters. 
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f.  To  strike  oil  (If.  .9.)  :  ///.  to  reach  the  oil 
(petroleum)  in  sinking  a  shaft  for  it  through  llic 
overlying  strata ;  hence  fig.  (<W/<;y.)  to  hit  upon 
a  sonrce  of  rapid  profit  and  affluence. 

1866  ranch's  Almanack  (last  page),  Huber  hu  struck 
'  He ',  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  hair.  1875  I'unch  6  M:ir. 
00/2  He  has  certainly  '  struck  oil '  in  the  Cosu  Rica  anil 
Honduras  loans.  1868  LOWELL  \\'ks,  (1890)  VI.  307  We  are 
a  nation  which  has  struck  He. 
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1673  Land.  <;.,*.  No.  843/4  One  'Oyl  green  Gu^t      it,j 
I'OHTLOCK  Ceo/.  314  Of  a  fine  oil  erect),  of  (recnUh-»hilc 

*¥i  Thu  P~~  < 


g.  In  humorously  allusive  phrases,  imitating 
the  names  of  kinds  of  oil  (see  i,  and  cf.  ANOINT 
3  b,  5,  GREASE  v.  4  b,  OIL  v.  a)  :  t  oil  of  angels 
(Ana EL  6),  gold  employed  in  gifts  or  bribes  (cf. 
INDIAN  oil) ;  oil  of  barley,  oil  of  malt,  malt  liquor ; 
oil  of  baston,  birch,  hazel,  holly,  whip,  hazel  oil, 
hickory  oil,  stirrup  oil,  strap  oil,  a  beating  or  flog- 
ging (with  a  birch-rod,  hazel-stick,  etc.)  ;  t  oil  of 
fool,  flattery  used  to  befool  a  person  (obs.). 

1591  GKEENE  L'fst.  Courtier  E  j  b,  The  palms  of  their 
;  hands  so  hot  that  they  cannot  be  coold  vnlesse  they  be  rubrl 
|  with  the  oile  of  "angels.  16*3,  MASSISGER  Dk.  Mtlati  lit  ii, 
j  I  have  seen,  .his  stripes  wash  d  off  With  oil  of  angels.  01700 
I  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cnw,  Oyl  of  Barley,  strong  Drink.  1608 
WITHALS  Diet.  308  They  call  it  vulgarly  the  oyle  of  *Baston, 
or  a  sower  cudgell.  i8a8 Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  ^.Oilo/*bireh, 
a  flogging  with  a  birchrod.  1783  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  gt/i 
Ode  to  R.  A.' s,  Reynolds. .  prithee,  seek  the  Courtier's  school 
And  learn  to  manufacture  oil  of  "fool,  c  1678, 1815. 1894  Oil 
of  "hazel,  hazel-oil  [see  HAZEL'  ic,4c.|.  1815  BROCKETT  A^.  C. 
doss.,  Oit-of-kaxel,  a  sound  drubbing.  1894  H.  GARDENER 
Unoff.  Patriot  168  If  I'd  behaved  that  way  with  my  father 
he  would  have  prescribed  a  little  "hickory  oil.  1608  Penny- 
less  Parl.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (ed.  Park)  1. 183  The  oil  of  "holly 
shall  prove  a  present  remedy  for  a  shrewd  housewife. 
e  1648-50  BRATMWAIT  Barnaeees  Jrnl.  title-p.,  The  oyle  of 
*malt  and  juyce  of  spritely  nectar  Have  made  my  Muse 
more  valiant  than  Hector.  1693  Poor  Robin  (N.),  Now  for 
to  cure  such  a  disease  as  this,  The  oyl  of  "whip  the  surest 
medicine  is. 

4.  =  OIL-COLOUR.    Often  in  pi.  oils. 

[1574  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford  351  The., 
payntmge  and  coloringe.  .w">  good  Colo's  and  oyles.  1594 
PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  51  To  refresh  the  colours  of  olde  peetes 
that  bee  wrought  in  oyle.]  1663  GERBIER  Counsel^  Painters 
work  of  ordinary  lights  of  windowes  in  oyl.  1841  W. 
I  SPAI.DING  Italy  *r  It.  1st.  II.  in.  iv.  403  Landscape-painting 
in  oils  may  be  considered  to  have  been  by  him  [Poussin] 
brought  almost  to  perfection.  1867  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  857 
Antonello  da  Messina,  -the  first  Italian  who  painted  in  oils. 
b.  colloq.  An  oil-painting,  a  picture  painted  in 
oils.  Chiefly  in  //. 

1890  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  272  Some  fair  oils  by  German 
artists.    1891  Pall  MallG.  28  May  5/1  Visitors  to  the  studio 
will  also  find  some  thirty  or  forty  small  oils  of  dogs. 

5.  colloq.  abbrev.  of  OILSKIN.     Chiefly  in  //. 

1891  J.  DALE  Round  the  World  330  A  young  man  dressed 
us  in  a  full  suit  of  '  oils'. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.  Of,  consisting  of, 
]   pertaining  to,   or  dealing  with   oil,  as  oil-bath, 

-brush,  -cooper,  -dregs  (hence  oil-dreg  vb.,  to  treat 
with  oil-dregs),  -fuel,  -globule,  -merchant,  -monger, 
-mongery,  -particle,  etc. ;  containing  or  conveying 

!  oil,  as  oil-bottle,  -car,  -cell,  -closet,  -cock,  -duct, 
\-fat,  -horn,  -jar,  -pot,  -pump,  -safe,  -sink,  -tank, 
-vase,  -vat,  -vessel,  etc. ;  producing,  or  used  in  the 
production  or  distribution  of  oil,  as  oil-factory, 
-land,  -region,  -shale:,  -shop,  -well,  etc. ;  obtained 
or  made  from  oil,  as  oil  gas,  spirit ;  in  which  oil 
is  used  as  fuel,  etc.,  as  oil-engine,  -lamp,  -launch, 
•motor,  -stove ;  belonging  or  relating  to  oil-paint- 
ing, painted  in  oils,  as  oil  group,  head,  picture. 
b.  Objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  oil-bearing,  -carrying, 
-containing,  -distributing,  -producing,  -refining, 

\  -yielding  adjs.;  oil-atomizer, -crusher, -distributor, 
-drawer,  -dripper,  -refiner,  -spreader,  o.  Instru- 
mental, etc.,  as  oil-hardening;  oil-bright,  -Imttered, 

'  -dried  (dried  ofoil,  having  the  oil  dried  up),  •</m'<w, 
-fed,  -fired,  -laden,  -lit,  -smelling,  -soaked  adjs.  d. 
Similative,  etc.,  as  oil-lite,  -green,  -yellow  adjs. 


to  a  temperature  between  300°  and  350 J.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER 
Georg.  Ess.  1. 57  Rape  and  hempare  "oil-bearing  plants.  159* 
E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  20  Hence  with  these  fullers  whose 


Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  374  Tillotson..was  a  wet  and 
dry-salter,  or  "oil-drawer  in  London.  £  I4»o  Pallad.  en 
Huso.  L  470  'Oildreggis  mixt  with  cley.  Ibid.  482  Drie 
hit  wel,  and  then  'oyldregge  hit  efte.  iJS»  HULOET,  Oyle 
dregges,  Mnria,  America,  Amurca.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II. 
I.  ill.  in  My  *oyle-dride  Lampe.  1893  Times  20  Mar., 
This  "oil-driven  locomotive  is  at  once  an  innovation  and 
a  success.  1896  U'etim,  Cat.  17  Nov.  2/3  One  of  the 
modem  oil-driven  motors.  Ibid,  i  Dec.  6/3  The  first  exhibi- 
tion of  any  'oil-engines  in  this  country . .  in  1887  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  13. .  S.  Eng.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in 
Herrig  Artkiv  LXXXII.  396/124  A  whit  coluere  . .  broujt 
an  "oyl-fat  in  here  bele.  1886  A.  WINCHF.LL  Walks  Grot, 
field  137,  I  will  now  give  you  the  whole  philosophy  of  'oil- 
finding  and  oil-production.  1888  {'a/I  MallG.  21  Apr.  n/i 
"Oil-fuel  boats,  and  life-saving  apparatus.  1813  J.  HADCOCK 
Dam.  Amutem.  79  "Oil  Gas,,  .that  obtained  from  oil.  1580 
HOLLVBAND  Tritu.  f'r.  Tong,  I'ne  buire  a  mettre  i'knilr, 
an  "oylc  gla-ise,  a  vyole.  1844  liuDU  Oil.  f.nvr  307  Some 
eelN  contain  small  -oil-globules,  marked  by  the  clear  rings- 


home,  &  anoyntcd  him.  a  1661  HoLVOAV  Jtmtnatl-ft  'I  hat 
makes  with  hi*  great  oil-horn  much  a  do.  1831  HMKWITKII 
Nat.  Mafif  xiii.  (1833)  323  A  small  'oil-lamp  on  the  floor. 
1605  TIMME  Ouenit.  i.  xv.  K  iii  b,  Sulphur.. the  natural, 
mout,  original,  'oylelike.  c  14x0  Pallad.  on  Hush.  Tab.  274 
Olyuy»,  putacioun,  and  'oil  makynge.  1837  WHITKX.K,  etc. 
Bit.  trades  (1842)  349  Another  tpecies  of  'oil-merchant-, 
deal  mostly  in  sweet  oils,  and  ft  few  leading  articles  of 


364/1  *OIy  polte,  or  oly  vesselle.  1669  R.  MOXTACU  in 
ttuccUut.lt  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  448  A  vinegar  pot, 
oil  pot,  and  sugar  box,  1845  STOCQUELER  Hand-fit.  Brit. 
India  (1854)  37  Com.  cotton,  'oil-producing  plants,  and 
sugar.  1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrtil.  22  Nov.  2/5  l~be  Pennsyl- 
vania 'oil-region.  1877  A.  H.  GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  u.  |  6.  72 
When  Shales  contain  enough  bituminous  matter  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  Paraffin  they  are  called  'Oil  Shales. 
1679  OATES  Narr.  Pofith  Plot  32  Where  they  found  an 
"Oyl-shop,  which  the  said  Groves  bragg'd  be  fir'd.  1751 
SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anini.  315  They  generally  purchase 
..the  bottoms  of  the  casks  at  our  oil-shops.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  4  Clocknt.  47  'Oil  sinks  are  formed  in 
watch  and  clock  plates  so  that  ..the  oil  is  kept  close  to  the 
pivot.  1894  H.  GARDENER  Unoff.  Patriot  173  It  was  the 
smell  of  smoke  and  'oil-soaked  cloth.  1884  Health  Ejckib. 
Catai.  66/2  Pottery  'Oil  Stoves.  1885  I.  S.  STALLVBRAM 
tr.  llchn's  II  ami.  Plantt  f,  Anim.  94  The  numerous  'oil- 


of  "oyle  vessels.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Clots.,  'Oil-well, 
a  dug  or  bored  well,  from  which  petroleum  is  obtained  by 
pumping  or  by  natural  flow.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  214 
Of  a  rich  yellowish-green,  or  'oil  yellow  colour.  1887 
MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  A/r,  76  The  principal  "oil-yielding 
seeds. 

e.  Special  Combs. :  oil-beetle,  a  beetle  of  the 
genus  Mcloc,  which  exudes  an  oily  liquid  when 
alarmed;  oil  -berry,  t  (a)  an  olive  ;  (o)  1  a  name 
for  the  fruit  of  the  Oil-Palm  (Elxis  guineensis) ; 
oil-bird,  name  for  various  birds  yielding  oil ;  (a 'i  the 
GUACHABO  of  the  West  Indies  and  S.  America, 
Steatomis  caripensis ;  (b)  a  FROOMOUTH  of  Ceylon, 
Batrachoitomus  moniliger;  (c}  the  KfLMAB,  J-'ul- 
marus  glacialis ;  oil-box,  (a)  a  box  in  which  oil  is 
stored;  ,6}  in  Machinery,  'a  box  containing  a 
supply  of  oil  for  a  journal,  and  feeding  it  by  means 
of  a  wick  or  other  device '  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
1875)  ;  oil-bush  [BOSH  rf.2],  a  socket  containing 
oil  in  which  an  upright  spindle  runs ;  oil-can, 
a  can  for  holding  oil ;  spec.  -  OILER  3 ;  t  oil-owe 
=  OILSKIN  (obs.)  ;  oil-cellar,  (<7)  a  cellar  for 
storage  of  oil ;  (i>)  a  small  reservoir  for  oil  in 
a  piece  of  machinery ;  f  oil-clock  [CLOCK  so.3] 
-  oil-beetle;  oil-coat,  a  coat  of  oiled  cloth,  an 
oilskin  coat  (cf.  OILED  I  c,  quot.  1672) ;  oil-cup, 
a  small  vessel  to  hold  oil  for  lubricating,  either 
portable  (  =  OILEB  3),  or  attached  to  the  machinery 
and  acting  automatically  (cf.  oil-box  b,  oil-cellar  b) ; 
oil-derrick,  a  derrick  or  frame  used  in  boring  for 
mineral  oil ;  oil-drop,  name  for  the  rudimentary 
umbilical  vesicle  in  the  eggs  of  some  fishes ;  oil- 
field, an  area  or  a  tract  of  country  occupied  by 
oil-bearing  strata ;  oil  floor-cloth  (see  OILCLOTH';  ; 
oil-garden,  a  garden  of  olives  grown  for  oil : 
oil-gauge  (-gagr),  a  hydrometer  for  measuring  the 
specific  gravity  of  oils,  an  oleometer ;  oil-gilding, 
gilding  in  which  the  gold-leaf  is  laid  on  a  surface 
formed  of  linseed-oil  mixed  with  a  yellow  pigment 
(oil-gold  size) ;  oil-gland,  a  gland  which  secretes 
oil ;  spec,  the  nropygial  or  coccygeal  gland  in 
birds,  which  secretes  the  oil  with  which  they  prern 
their  feathers;  oil-gold  (see  oil-gilding};  oil- 
hole,  a  small  hole  drilled  in  a  machine,  into  which 
oil  can  be  dropped  for  lubricating  ;  oil-jack,  a 
vessel  with  a  spout,  in  which  oil  can  be  heated  ; 
oil-meal,  ground  linseed  cake;  oil-paint,  paint 
made  by  mixing  a  pigment  with  oil  (=  OIL- 
COLOUR)  ;  oil-painting,  (a)  the  action,  or  art,  ol 
painting  in  oils ;  (b)  a  picture  painted  in  oil* ; 
oil-palm,  a  species  of  palm  yielding  oil;  e*p. 
EUtis  guineensis,  which  yields  palm-oil;  oil-paper, 
paper  made  transparent  or  waterproof  by  soaking 
in  oil ;  oil-plant,  any  plant  yielding  an  oil  (usually 
with  defining  word,  as  cattor-oil  plant,  crotOM-til 
plant,  etc.) ;  spec,  the  GINOILI,  Sesamum  indicum ; 
oil-press,  an  apparatus  for  expressing  oil  from 
fruits,  seeds,  etc. ;  oil-presser,  one  whose  trade  i» 
to  press  oil  from  seeds,  etc. ;  the  manager  ol  an  01 
press  ;  oil-rubber,  in  Engraving,  a  roll  of  woollen 
cloth  moistened  with  oil,  used  for  cleanmj;  plaits 
etc  ;  oil-»and,  a  stratum  of  sandstone  )iekling  01 
oil-shaxk,  any  species  of  shark  yielding  oi 
Galeorhin«s  zyopten.s  of  California ;  a'1'"""?* 
a  sheet  made  oi  oilikin  or  oil-paper;  toil-«Ik 


OIL. 

=  OILED  silk\  oil-smeller  (t/tS.},a.  person  who 
professes  to  discover  oil-bearing  strata  for  well- 
boring  by  the  sense  of  smell  ;  oil-spring,  a  spring  of 
mineral  oil  (with  or  without  admixture  of  water)  ; 
oil-stock,  EccL  a  vessel  for  containing  holy  oil  ; 
oil-tawing,  the  process  of  tawing  skins  in  oil,  in 
the  manufacture  of  oiled  leather  ;  oil-tempered  a, 
(of  steel),  tempered  by  means  of  oil  ;  oil-test,  oil- 
tester,  a  contrivance  for  ascertaining  some  property 
of  oils,  as  their  flashing-point,  burning-point,  or 
lubricating  quality;  oil-tight  a.  [after  watertight^ 
of  such  a  degree  of  tightness  as  to  prevent  oil  from 
passing  through  ;  oil-tongued  a.,  having  an  '  oily1 
tongue,  characterized  by  smooth  or  flattering 
speech;  oil-tube,  a  tube  conveying  oil,  as  the 
vittse  iu  the  fruits  of  Umbelliftr»  ;  oil-way,  a 
channel  for  the  admission  of  oil  to  lubricate  a 
hinge  or  the  like  ;  oil  whetstone  —  OILSTONE  sb.  ; 
foil  wort,  ?a  vegetable  yielding  oil,  or  eaten 
with  oil  (obs.).  See  also  OIL-BAG,  OILCAKE,  etc. 

1658  ROWLAND  Monfefs  Theat.  Ins.  1016  In  English  it 
may  fitly  be  called  the  *Oyl-beetle,  or  the  Oyl-clock.     1879 
LUBBOCK  Set.  Lect.  43  A  small  parasite..  on  one  of  the  wild 
bees  was  the  larva  of  the  oil-beetle.     138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  xvii. 
6  As  the  shaking  out  of  the  *oile  bene  [1388  the  fruyt  of 
olyue  tre].     1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  II,  ix.  281 
The  oil-berry  tree,  the  black  ivory  nut-tree,  which  might  be 
made  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.     1893  IVestm.  Gaz,    \ 
27  Nov.  7/1  The  *oil-bird  of  Trinidad,  so  called  on  account    | 
of  its  excessively  plump,  fat,  not  to  say  oily  condition.    1893 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Guacharo,  the  Spanish-American 
name  of  what  English  writers  have  lately  taken  to  calling  the    ! 
Oil-Bird,  the  Steatornis  caripensis  of  ornithologists.     1799 
Sporting  Mag,  XIV.  28  *Oif-boxes  and  hoop-fellied  wheels 
are  great  improvements.    1839  THACKERAY  Major  Gahag  an    , 
ix,  Their  fall  upsetting  the  ..  *oil-can.    1741  GentL  Mag. 
XI.  15  Tea  in  *oil-case  bags.    1764  WESLEY  yrnl.  16  Jan., 
I  was.  .  persuaded  to  put  on  an  oil-case  hood. 


.  . 

on  Huso.  i.  49p  Me  may  also  doon  other  diligence  Aboute 
an  *oilcelar,  hit  for  to  warme.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
Oil-cellar^  an  oil-reservoir  in  the  bottom  of  a  journal-box. 
1653  Flemings  in  Oxford  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  62  For  an  *oyje- 
coat  and  halt-case..  16—  oo.  1850  CLOUGH  Difsychus  i.  iv. 
34  It  falls  from  oft*  me  like  the  rain  From  the  oil-coat.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t  *  Oil-cup.  When  portable,  for  oiling 
machinery,  they  are  considered  as  Oilers.  1895  Mod.  Steam 
£**£•  39  Oil-cups  for  screwing  into  these  openings  may  be 
purchased.  1885  Science  22  May  425/1  The  egg  of  the  cod 
,  .  buoyant,  but  without  an  *oil-drop.  1894  Dublin  Rev.  Oct. 


434  The  principal  sources  of  liquid  fuel  are  the  American 
and  Russian  *oil-fields.  0x756  MRS.  HEYWOOD  New  Present  \ 
(1771)  258  Directions  concerning  "Oil  Floor-Cloths.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Sam.  viil  14  Youre  best  londe  and  vyn-  : 
yardes  and  *  oyl  t: -gardens  shall  he  take.  1835-6  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  271/2  The  neck  of  the  bird.,  can  be  \ 
made  to  apply  the  beak  to  the  coccygeal  *oil-gland.  1893 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  s.  y.,  Analysis  of  the  secretion  of  \ 
the  Oil-gland  shews  that  its  composition  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  sebaceous  product  of  Mammals.  1710  Brit. 
Apollo  HI.  No.  89.  2/1  Night  Peices  ought  to  be. .in  *OyI- 
Gpld,  or  pyl-Lacker.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.  Oil- 
gilding,  Oil-gold  size,  made  of  boiled  linseed-oil  and  ochre. 
1875  Ore's  Dictionary  of  Arts  III.  1055(3.  v.  Varnish)  The 
assistant  is  then  to  lift  up  the  *oil-jack  . .  laying  the  spout 
over  the  edge  of  the  pot.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Slieep-Fartning 
51  Linseed  cake,  or  *oil-meal  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is 
always  relished  by  a  sheep.  1790  ROY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXX.i84  The  French  rods  were  covered  with  several  coats 
of  *oil-paint  to  prevent  their  imbibing  the  salt  water.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  17  Nov.  3/1  His  splendid  success  in  the  use  of 
oil-paint  as  an  artistic  material.  178*  H.  WALPOLE  VertuJs 
Anecd.f  Paint,  (ed.3)I.  i.n  »0/ffMr.  Raspe. . has  proved  that 
*oil-paintingwas  known  long  before  its  pretended  discovery 
by  Van  Eyck.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  76  Until  the 
time  of  Correggio  and  Titian,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  oil 
painting  were  unknown.  i86a  THORNBURY  Life  Turner  \. 
351  In  this  first  period  Turner's  oil  paintings  were  bold 
and  dark.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  443/2  Elxis  guineensis,  the 
African  "Oil  Palm,  which  yields  the  celebrated  palm  oil,  is 
a  native  of  tropical  Western  Africa.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk. 
Boz,  Streets  ij,  The  candle  in  the  transparent  lamp,  manu- 
factured of  *oil-paper,.  .has  been  blown  out.  1848  tr.  Hoff- 
meister's  Trav.  Ceylon  $  India  208  Sesamum  (*oil  plant), 
Ricinus  (castor-oil  tree).  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Arachis 
hypogxa,  ..  Ground-nut  or  Earth-nut  Oil-plant;  Eassia 
longtfolia,  Ilpa,  Illipoo,  or  Illupie  oil-plant;  Carapaguia- 
nensis,  Carap,  Crab,  or  Andiroba  Oil-plant ;  Croton  Tiglium, 
Croton -oil -plant ;  Ricinus  communis,  ,.  Castor-oil-plant; 
Sesamum  r«<#CK/«,..Gingelly-,  or  Gingilie-,  Oil-plant,  Tit-, 
or  Teet-,  Oil-plant ;  S.  indicum  and  S.  orientate,  Benne- 
oil-plant.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  65  On  the 
right-hand  you  have  the  "Oil-presses,  and  other  places  for  the 
Oil.  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  105/1  Mr.  Brotherton 
..is  a  large  "oil-presser.  c  1790  IMISON  Sch..Art  11.44  The 
tools  necessary  for  engraving  are,  the  *oil-rubber,  burnisher, 
scraper,  oil-stone,  needles,  and  ruler.  1883  Century  Mag. 
July  330/1  When  the  *oil-sand  is  struck,  the  oil,  mingled 
with  gas,  spurts  up  with  great  force.  1783  CAVALLO  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  438  This  slip  of  *ofl-silk  answers 
better  than  a  piece  of  bladder  or  leather.  1868  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  5)  725  The  "oil  spring  of  Cuba,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y., 
called  the  Seneca  Oil  Spring,  . .  was  described  by  Prof.  Silli- 
man  in  1833. .as  a  dirty  pool.  1897  W.  WALSH  Seer.  Hist. 
Oxf.  Movcm.  viii.  (1898)  248  The  *oilstock  of  the  Holy  Chrism 
is  kissed  in  place  of  the  Pax.  1884  Science  13  June  724/1 
Bars  of  "oil-tempered  and  untempered  steel.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  *Oil~test,  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  heat 
at  which  the  hydrocarbon  vapors  of  petroleum  are  liable  to 
explode.  1898  Daily  News  i  Oct.  7/2  Cement  tester,  "oil 
tester;  apparatus  for  the  testing  of  pressure  and  vacuum 
gauges  and  indicators.  1859  RANKINE  Steam  Engine 
(Cent.)  An  *oil-tight  stuffing-box.  1631  MASSINGER  Em- 
peror East  v.  ii,  The  proud  attributes,  By  "oil-tongued 
flattery  imposed  upon  us.  1840  Archxologia  XXIX.  62 
An  oblique  perforation  in  the  ^one  served  aa  an  'oilway 
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to  render  its  revolutions  easier.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
514  *Oyle  whetstones  that  barbars  vse.  1493  Festivall  (W. 
de  W.  1515)  108  He  etc  but  brcde  and  *oyle  wortes. 

t  Oil)  sb$  Obs.  [An  alteration  of  OLIO  :  perh. 
confused  with  It.  olio  oil.]  =  OLIO  i. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Oil  or  Olio  (in  Cookery^  a  rich  sort  of 
Potage  after  the  Spanish  way,  made  of  Buttock-beef,  part 
of  a  Fillet  of  Veal,  of  a  Leg  of  Mutton,  and  of  raw  Gammon 
of  Bacon,  with  Ducks,  Partridges,  Pigeons,  Chickens,  Quails, 
Sausages,  and  a  Cervelas,  alt  fry'd  brown,  and  afterwards 
boil'd  with  all  sorts  of  Roots  and  Herbs.  Oits(for  Fish- 
Days)  are  also  prepar'd  with  Peas-soop,  several  sorts  of 
Fish,  Roots  and  Pulse.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To 
have  an  Oil  for  Flesh-Days,  take  all  Sorts  of  good  Meats, 
viz.  Part  of  a  Buttock  of  Beef  [etc.  J. 

Oil,  v.    [f.  OIL  j£.i] 

1.  trans.  To  apply  oil  to ;  to  anoint. 

t  a.  To  pour  oil  upon  ceremonially,  esp.  in  con- 
secrating to  the  office  of  king:  «=  ANOINT  v.  2.  Obs. 

6-1440  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  7243  (MS.  Camb.  Ee  4.  31) 
Fram  king  alfred,  |w  kunde  more,  fat  uerst  was  oyled  \MS. 
Cotton  Caligula  A.  xi.  yeled]  at  rome.  Ibid.  5329  (MS. 
Digby  205)  pe  pope  lyoun  him  blessede..And  pe  kinges 
croune  of  bis  lend . .  Sette  him  on  and  oyled  [earlier  MSS. 
elede]  him.  £1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxm.  iv,  Thou  oil'stmy  head, 
thou  fill'st  my  cupp.  1764  CHURCHILL  Gotham  i.  337  Jehu, 
oil'd  for  Allah's  sin. 

b.  To  put  oil  on ;  to  moisten,  rub,  smear,  or 
lubricate  with  oil.  Phr.  To  oil  the  wheels  (&\SQ  fig.). 

To  oil  out,  in  Painting-,  to  moisten  (those  parts  of  a  picture 
Intended  to  be  retouched)  with  a  thin  coating  of  oil. 

£•1440  Promp.  Pa>v,  363/1  Oyle  wythe  oyle.  1598  Ludlow 
Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  169  Item,  to  William  Glover,  for 
oylinge  and  coloringe  yt  [an  hour  glass].  1643  CARYL  Sacr. 
Covt.  13  Would  he  have  the  Chariot  move  swiftly,  who  . . 
will  not  Oyle  the  WheelesV  1703  MOXON  A  feck.  Exerc.  171 
So  oft  as  the  Workman  has  occasion  to  oyl  the  Centers  of 
the  Work.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  201  This  opera- 
tion is  termed  *  oiling  out'.  1884  SPEEDY  Sport  v.  67  They 
should  be  wiped  clean  and  free  from  damp,  then . .  oiled. 

2.  fig.  a.   To  oil  the  hand  (fist} :   to  bribe  (cf. 
ANOINT  v.  3  b").     Also  with  the  person  as  obj. 

1601  -2nd  Pi.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  u.  ii.  601  Must  his 
worships  fists  bee  needs  then  oyled  with  Angells?  1652 
J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  ix.  210  Speaking  m 
private  to  the  same  Officer  (whose  hand  he  had  already 
oyled).  1901  Dally  Chron,  13  Aug.  6/7  Certain  officials  had 
to  be  '  oiled '. 

b.  (a)  To  make  '  smooth '  or  bland ;  to  oil  one's 
tongue,  to  adopt  or  use  flattering  speech,  (b}  To 
besmear  with  flattery,  to  flatter  (=  ANOINT  v.  3  a). 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Hist.  Sir  T,  Wyatt  D.'s  Wks. 
1873  III.  102  Hast  thou  betraide  me?  yet  with  such  a 
tongue,  so  smoothly  oilde.  1x17x6  SOUTH  Serin.  (1727)  IV. 
ix.  387  No  wonder  if  Error,  oiled  with  Obsequiousness,. .has 
often  the  Advantage  of  Truth.  17^0  SHENSTONE  Rural 
Elegance  108  The  reptile  race,  That  oil  the  tongue,  and  bow 
the  knee.  1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Heir  of  Linne  i,  Oil  my  voice, 
and  I'm  your  man. 

3.  To  supply  or  feed  with  oil. 

16x4  SYLVESTER  Bethulias  Rescue \.  120  Bagos,  too-apt,.. 
Thus  oyles  the  Fire,  which  but  too-fast  did  burn. 

4.  To  convert  (butter  orgrease)  into  oil  by  melting. 
1759  Ann.  Reg.  66  The  butter  is  oiled  by  hot  water.    1842 

BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.^  St.   Cuthbert,  And  the  fish  is  all 
spoil'd,  And  the  butter's  all  oil'd,  And  the  soup's  got  cold 
in  the  silver  tureen.       * 
b.  intr.  To  become  of  the  consistence  of  oil. 

»74x  Cotnpl.  Foot-Piece  i.  ii.  114  Take  Care  the  Butter  do 
not  oil.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xi.  175  Boil  all  together 
and  send  it  up  immediately,  or  else  it  will  oil  Mod.  Add 
warmed  butter,  being  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  oil. 

Oi'l-bag.  a.  A  sac  or  gland  in  an  animal 
body  which  secretes  or  contains  oil.  b.  A  bag  to 
contain  material  from  which  oil  is  to  be  expressed. 
C.  A  bag  to  contain  oil  for  any  purpose. 

X7X3  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  vii.  i.  (1727)  334  note.  In  most 
. .  Birds  there  is  only  one  Gland  ;  in  which  are  divers . .  Cells, 


a  perfume,  grateful  to  those  who  are  fond  of  musk.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Oil-bag,  a  sack  of  horsehair  or  cocoa- 
nut  fiber,  used  in  pressing  oleme  from  the  stearins  in  a  press. 

Oilcake  (oi'lik^k).  The  cake  or  mass  of  com- 
pressed seeds  (rapeseed,  linseed,  cottonseed,  or 
other  kind)  which  is  left  after  pressing  out  so  much 
of  the  oil  as  can  be  thus  extracted;  used  as  a 
fattening  food  for  cattle  or  sheep,  or  as  manure. 
(Usually  as  a  substance  ;  less  commonly  with  //.) 

X757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  41  They  shall  not  be 
fed  with  Graves,  Oil  Cakes,  Horse-Flesh.  1805  Trans. 
Soc.Arts  XXIII.  41  Feeding  the  cows  with  green  food  and 
oil-cake.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  29.  57  Our  greatest 
agricultural  revolution  was  produced  by  feeding  mutton  on 
oil-cake  and  sliced  turnips. 

Comb.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt,  Fr,  i.  x,  An  oilcake-fed  style 
of  business-gentleman. 

Oilcloth  (oH,kl#>). 

1.  A  general  name  for  any  fabric  of  cotton,  linen, 
hemp,  etc.  prepared  with  oil,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
waterproof,  a.  =  OILSKIN. 

1697  tr.  CttuD'Amuy'i  Trav.  (1706)135  Which  Coaches 
..  are  distinguished  hy  this,  that  they  are  covered  with 


tie.   (1879)  I.  vii.  232   A  suit  and  hood  of  yellow  oilcloth 
covered  all.     1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workilwf  Receipts  IV. 


OILEBY. 

21/1  The  manner  of  making  oil-cloth  or  '  oil-skin    wab  at 
one  period  a  mystery. 

b.  A  canvas  of  various  degrees  of  thickness, 
painted  or  coated  with  a  preparation  containing 
a  drying  oil,  used  for  table-cloths,  floor-cloths,  etc. 

1803  [.-see  2].  1819  Pantologia,  Oil-cloth,  linen  cloth  or 
canvas  painted  either  plainly  or  ornamentally  in  oil-colours. 
1828  WKBSTKH,  OH-cloi/t,  cloth  oiled  or  painted  for  covering 
floors.  1832  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  76  Those  oil-cloths 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  colours  are  most  expensive. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Made  of  or  covered  with 
oilcloth. 


1831)  259  ' 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  x.  23  We  had  on  oil-cloth  suits 
and  south-wester  caps.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  442/1 
The  meal  spread  on  the  oilcloth-covered  table. 

Oi'l-colour.  '  Colour '  or  paint  made  by  grind- 
ing a  pigment  in  oil,  (Chiefly  in//.) 

*539  Ld.  Treat.  Ace.  Scot/,  in  Pitcairn  Crtm.  Trials  I. 
298*  Painting  of  hir  mastis,  salis,  and  airis,  with  oley 
colouris.  1653  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  309  They  were  all 
painted  over  in  oyl-colours  this  yeare  (1659).  1703  MOXON 
Mec/t,  Exerc.  340  Draw  upon  these  marked  Lines  with  Oyl 
Colours.  1821  CRAIG  Led.  Drawing  \.  33  In  the  time  of 
those  three  great  men,  the  practice  of  painting  in  oil  colours 
became  general. 

Oiled  (oild),///.  a.    [f.  OIL  v.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Smeared,   moistened,  or  lubricated  with  oil. 
t  In  early  use,  of  a  person,  Anointed.     AlsoyJ^-. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  \\.  Pref.,  This  chaplayne  of  the 
deuyll  was  a  general  prouyder  for  the  oyled  fathers  there. 
x6o6  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iv.  HI.  Sc/iisnie  345  Th' 
Oyled  Priests  that  in  Gods  presence  stand.  16x4  MAS- 
SINGER  Parl.  Love  v.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  142/1,  I  have  no  oiled 
tongue ;  and  I  hope  my  bluntness  will  not  offend.  1630 
FANSHAWE  Ode,  Free  from  the  bait  of  oiled  hands,  And 
painted  looks.  1894  LD.  ROSEBERY  .S'/.  18  Mar.,  If  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  Conservative  Government  it  would  have  been 
passed  on  oiled  castors. 

b.  Soaked,  ground,  preserved,  etc.  in  oil. 

1535  COVERDALE  Lev.  viii.  26  An  vnleuended  cake,  and  a 
cake  of  oyled  bred,  and  a  wafer.  1658  PHILLIPS  s.  y.  Dfs- 
temper,  Painting  in  Distemper,  or  size, . .  hath  been  ancient!  ier 
in  use  than  that  which  is  in  oiled  colours.  1883  Fisheries 
Japan  22  (Fish.  Exh.  Publ.)  Oiled  sardines,  preserved 
oysters  and  tunny-fish,  are  exhibited  in  our  Court. 

C.  Of  a  fabric,  etc. :  Impregnated  with  oil,  esp. 
so  as  to  be  waterproof,  as  oiled  cloth  —  OILCLOTH, 
oiled  silk,  etc.  f  Oiled  boots :  cf.  UOOT  sb.%  3. 

1624  MASSINGER  Parl.  Love  v.  L  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  141/2 
Perillus'  brazen  bull,  the  Knglish  rack,  The  German  pincers, 
or  the  Scotch  oiled  boots.  167*  DRYDEN  Assignation  Prol., 
Your  own  oiled  coats  keep  out  all  common  rain.  1718 
MOTTEUX  Quix.  (1733)  II.  200  Our  Windows  in  the  Winter 
were  cover  d  with  Oil'd-clotn,  and  in  the  Summer  shaded 
with  Lattice.  1795  WARE  Rein.  Ophthalmy  (ed.  3)  p.  vii, 
On  the  application  of  an  oiled  silk  cap  over  the  head.  x8i6 
I.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  #  Art  II.  152  An  inflammable  air- 
balloon  33  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  oiled  silk.  1853  MOKFIT 
Tanning  fy  Currying  w$  Oiled  leather  is  commonly  known 
as  chamois,  or  wash-leather. 

2.  Converted  or  melted  into  oil. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  297  Beat  it 
very  fine  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  oiled  butter.  1840  HOOD 
Up  the  Rhine  HI  A  sauce  made  of  oiled  butter  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

t  OrleouB,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  OIL  +  -EOUS  : 
cf.  OLEOUS,  the  regular  formation.]  Full  of  or 
containing  oil ;  oily,  oleous. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  u.  xl.  §  4.  255  Thicke,  fat,  and 
pileous  stalkes.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarclis  Mor.  659  Now 
is  the  sea  fattie  and  oileous. 

Oiler  (oi-bi).  [f.  OIL  sb.  or  v.  +  -EB1 :  cf.  F. 
huilier  oil-manufacturer,  oil-merchant.] 

t  L  A  manufacturer  of,  or  dealer  in,  oil ;  an  oil- 
man. Obs.  rare—*. 

1552  HULOET,  Oyler  or  oyle  maker,  Olearius.  1818  TODIJ, 
Oilert  one  who  deals  in  oils  and  pickles.  This  word  is  in 
Huloet.  We  now  say  oilman. 

2.  One  who  oils  or  lubricates  with  oil.    Also^f. 
1846  WORCESTER,  Oiler,  one  who  oils.  1883  LD.  GKANVILLE 

in  Standard  3  May  3/3  In  the  House  of  Commons  you 
have  some  good  oilers.  1899  Daily  News  22  Mar.  9/2  An 
axle  oiler  at  Charing  Cross  Station. 

3.  Any  contrivance  for  oiling  machinery,   etc. ; 
usually  a   small  can  with  a  long  narrow  nozzle 
through  which  to  apply  the  oil. 

1861  OLMSTED  Journ.  Cott.  Kingd.  I.  57  He  did  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  elevate  the  outlet  of  his  oiler,  so  that 
a  stream  of  oil.. was  pourtd  out  upon  the  ground.  1886 
Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gaz.  May  192/1  The  old  oilers,  with  screw 
caps . .  have  seen  their  day. 

4.  An  oilskin  or  oilcloth  coat.   U.  S.  colloq. 

1889  A.  F.  HIGGINS  in  Scribner's  Mag.  June  681  Some  .. 
with  oilers  and  rubber  boots  defy  the  waves. 

5.  An  oil-well.   U.  S.  colloq. 

1890  Columbus  (O.)  Disp.  24  May,  The  Ohio  Oil  Co... 
drilled  in  an  oiler .  .that  will  be  the  largest  one  in  this  field. 

6.  *A  vessel  engaged  in  the   oil-trade.     (Little 
used.)'  (Cent.  Diet.} 

Oilery  (oi-lari).  [f.  OIL  sb.  +  -ERY  :  cf.  F. 
huilene  in  same  sense.]  The  business,  business 
establishment,  or  stock  of  an  oilman, 

1864  WEBSTER,  Oilery^  the  business  or  the  goods  of  a  dealer 
in  oils.  1886  Land.  Gaz.  65/2  Tradesmen  who  hold  Warrants 
of  Appointment  from  the  Lord  Steward . .  Chocolate . .  Oilery. 

Oilet,  obs.  form  of  UILLET. 


OILILY. 

Oilily  (oi-lili),  adv.     [f.  OlLY  -r  -I.Y  2.] 
1.  ///.  Like  oil ;   with  the  consistence  or  appear- 
ance of  oil. 

1871  TENNYSON  Gareth  <y  Lynelte  795  Oilily  bubbled  up 
the  mere.  1899  fall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  211  The  river., 
slipped  oilily  past  the  wall  below. 


love  which  smiles  tolerantly  and  oilily  upon  all  kinds  of 
wiongs  and  insults. 

Oiliness  (oi-lines).   [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  lit.  Oily  quality ;  the  quality  of  being  full  of, 
covered  with,  or  of  the  nature  or  consistence  of,  oil. 

1598   FI.ORIO.    Oliosita,  oytienes,  fatnes.      1611  COTGR.,    | 
Oleaginite,  oylinesse,  or  an  oylie  substance.      1646  SIR  T.     j 
BROWNK  i'seud.  Ep.  334  Unctuous  bodies,  and  such  whose 
oylinesse  is  evident.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  II.  109  The 
oiliness  and  richness  of  the  ground.     1884  Pit  We  Opinion 
5  Sept.  302/1  The  flax.. wants  that  elasticity,  pliancy,  and 
oiliness,  found  in  the  produce  of  more  temperate  countries. 
b.  toner.  The  oily  matter  of  anything. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  S  521  Fat  and  succulent  leaves,  which 
oylinesse  if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  sunne.. will  makeavery 
great  change.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  (1651)  81  The  oili- 
nesse  will  separate  from  its  body.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory 
II.  36  Get  some  bran,  and  with  it  rub  off  all  the  oiliness. 

2.  fig.  Smoothness  of  behaviour  or  speech;  bland 
or  flattering  manner ; '  slipperiness '. 

1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  ii.  (1874)  16  The  hardness,  oili- 
ness, and  imperturbability  of  the  world.  1900  A.  HOPE 
Quisante  iii.  32  In  attempting  smoothness,  he  fell  into 

°Oiling  (oi-lirj),  vbl.  so.  [f.  OIL  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  OIL. 

1.  The  application  of  oil ;  anointing,  lubrication,   i 
etc.  with  oil. 

<  1440  Promp.  Pan:  364/1  Oylyynge  wythe  oyle,  oleacio. 
1561  Burn,  faults  Ch.,  Theyr  Sacramente  of  an  oylinge. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  x.  P  5  So  oft  as  the 
Nut  and  Spindle  shall  want  Oyling.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
23  Aug  ,  The  sea  had  lost  its  power  by  reason  of  the  oiling. 
..The  oiling  was  continued  seven  hours,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  5  Ibs.  was  used. 

2.  Turning  into  oil,  or  into  the  consistence  of  oil.    , 
1717  BRADLEY  Font.  Diet.  s.  v.  Flummery.  Beat  with  some    j 

Spoonfuls  of  Milk  for  Fear  of  Oiling.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD 
Eng.  Hwstkpr.  (1778)  7  Putting  in  now  and  then  a  liltle 
cream  to  prevent  them  (almonds)  from  oiling. 

tOHlsh,  a.  06s.  [f.  OIL  *M  +  -ISH!.]  Re- 
sembling oil;  having  the  consistence  or  appearance 
of  oil ;  somewhat  oily. 

1471  RIPI.EV  Comp.  Aich.  Rec.  xi.  in  Ashm.(i652l  i8j  That 
Oylysh  substance.  t$47  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Ixxiil.  22  b, 
Yf  it  (urine)  be  oylyshe  it  doth  signifie  a  fever  hectyke. 
c  1681  J.  COLLINS  Making  of  Salt  in  Eng.  67  Red,  fat, 
uylish,  soft  and  plyable. 

Oilless  (oil,les),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -LESS.]  De- 
void of  oil ;  containing  no  oil ;  not  lubricated,  or 
not  requiring  to  be  lubricated,  with  oil. 

(11787  J.  BROWN  Sel.  Rein.  (18071  299  You  content  your- 
selves  with  an  oilless  lamp  of  a  bate  profession.  1850 
SCORESBY  Chcevers  Whalem.  Adi:  x.  (1859)  140  Those 
beautiful  oilless  candles  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
spermaceti.  18*1  Sat.  Km  8  Feb.  153  The  dissonant  wail 
of  an  oilless  door.  Mod.  A  patent  carboid  oilless  hearing 
Hence  Oi  llessness. 

1866  J.  E.  H.  SKINNER  After  the  Storm  II.  226  Those 
who  burnt  their  fingers  at  the  game  [in  oil  shares)  quickly 
vanished  into  outer  oillessness. 

Oillet  (oi  let).  Forms :  4  oylete,  4-5  -ett(e, 
4-9  oylet,  4-8  oilet,  5  olyet,  6  oylie  t,  7  celet, 
8  oeillet,  9  oeilette,  oillet.  [a.  OF.  oillet,  mod.F. 
ccillet,  dim.  of  oil,  oe'il  eye.  The  spellings  olyet, 
oyliet,  represented  the  F.  /  mouittl.  In  later  use 
changed,  under  the  influence  of  EYE**.,  to  EYELET.] 
f  1.  A  small  round  hole  worked  in  cloth  for  pur- 
poses of  fastening,  etc. ;  =  EYELET  sb.  I  a.  Oh. 

1381  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvL  5  The  curtyn  shal  haue  fifti 
oiletis  in  either  parti,  so  set  in,  that  o  oylete  [1388  v.  r.  oon 
oik-t)  may  come  ajen  another  [1388  v.r.  an  other  oylett). 
1 1440  Promp.  Parv.  363/2  Olyet,  made  yn  a  clothe,  for 
speiynge.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  23  Draw- 
ing a  rope  thorow  a  blocke  or  oylet  to  runne  vp  and  down. 
2.  An  aperture  or  loophole  for  observation,  etc. ; 
-  EYELET  sb.  2.  Now  only  Hist. 
1383-4  AHnfdon  Rolls  (Camden)  46  Solut'  Symoni 
vitreatio  pro  byletiis  Ilium  fcnestrarum  claustri  xxxv*. 
iiji/.  £1440  Promp.  Pan:  363/2  Olyet,  hole  yn  a  walle 


ouch  the  ollets  of  the  lower.  1796  Arcliatotvgia  All. 
147  The  parapet  often  had  the  merlons  pierced  with  long 
chinks  ending  in  round  holes,  called  oeillets.  i8ji  TURNER 
Dam.  Arc/lit.  I.  vi.  234  A  good  battlement,  with  oillets. 
1887  MAC&BBON  &  Ross  Casttll.  f,  Dam.  Arc/lit.  II.  378 
Lighted  with  narrow  loops. .with  top  and  bottom  oylets. 

1 3.  A  small  eye  of  a  plant ;   =  EYELET  sb.  3  b. 

1574  HVLL  Planting  86  Often.,  a  man  shall  finde  of  oylets 
or  eyes  hard  by  the  olde  slender  wood.  1601  HOLLAND 
J'liny  I.  454  Prouided  alwaies  that  the  oriels  stand  3  foot 
iminder.  ll'id.  1 1. 84  The  little  oilets  and  shoots  from  the  root. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  oillet-hole  =  EYELET- 
HOLE  i  ;  oillet-shell,  a  shell  of  the  genus  Tcre- 
bralula  (or  family  Terebratulidse),  characterized 
by  a  circular  perforation. 

1530  PALSGR.  249/1  "OyHel  hole,  nllet.  1634  FORD  P.  War- 
belli  n.  iii,  Let  my  skin  be  punch  d  full  of  oylet-hoies  with 


for  ascertaining  the  density  ot  oils.  1897  H  earn.  i,az. 
an.  7/2  The  Russian  Oil  Company,  whose  works., 
de  scores  of  '  oilometers',  besides  quantities  of  oil  in 


95 

the  bodkin  of  derision.    1687  A.  Lovru.tr.  Thivtm>!'l  Tran. 
11.  91  A  \V:tste-t  oat  quilled  with  Cotton  and  set  thick  with 
Oilet-holes.     i8*a  Miss  YOKGE  Caineot  (1877)  II.  xxiii.  953 
The  collar  worked  with  oylet -holes.     1873  \V.   S.   MAYO 
Never  Again  xii.  164  Now  studying  stars,  anon  the  ground, 
From  narrow  *oillet  pane.     1708  I'liil.  Trans.  XXVI.  79 
Terebratula,  the  Hole-neb,  or  *Oilet-shell. 
Hence  Oilleted«    [-EH2],  furnished  with  eyelets. 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  -V  M.  (1684)  III.  935  He  prayed  them  to 
forbear  a  little,  till  he  had  put  off  his  doublet,  being  oiletted. 
Oilman  (oHma-n).   a.  A  manufacturer  or  seller 
of  oil.     b.  A  dealer  in  sweet  oils  and  eatables  pre- 
served in  them,  etc.     C.  A  worker  in  an  oil-mill. 
d.  A  man  who  oils  machinery :  =  OILER  2. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  363/2  Oly  mann,  .  .he  that  makythe, 
or  syllythe  oyle,  olearins.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts 
(1658)  517  A  Hog  at  Basil,  nourished  by  a  certain  Oyl-man. 
'755  JOHNSON,  Oilman,  one  who  trades  in  oils  and  pickles. 
1760  FOOTE  Miner  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  357  His  uncle  was  an 
oil- man.  1865  Sa>.  Ret:  5  Aug.  173  Sold,  not  only  by  all 
druggists,  but  also  by  grocers,  oilmen,  and  chandlers. 
Oil-mill.  A  machine  in  which  seeds,  fruits,  etc. 
are  crushed  or  pressed  to  extract  oil ;  a  factory 
where  oil  is  expressed  by  such  machines. 
c  14*0  Pallad.  on  /fust.  I.  495  Oilmilles,  whelis,  wrongis, 
..ynil  not  spekeof  now.  !<»$  Test.  Etwr.  (Surtees)  V.  212 
Also  my  oile  mylne.  1747  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  II.  75 
We  have  many  oil-mills  in  this  province,  it  being  a  great 
country  for  flax.  i8«oGFO.  EI.IOT  Milton  Ft.  n.  vii,  Because 
their  fathers  were  professional  men,  or  had  large  oil-mills. 

Oi'l-nut.  A  name  for  various  nuts  and  large 
seeds  which  yield  oil ;  also  for  the  plants  produc- 
ing them ;  spec.  a.  the  Castor-oil  Plant,  Ridnus 
cotnmunis;  b.  the  North  American  Butternut, 
Juglans  cinerea ;  C.  the  North  American  Buffalo- 
nut  or  Elk-nut ;  d.  the  Oil  Palm,  Elxis  guinecnsis. 
1707  SLOANE  "Jamaica  I.  126  The  Oil-Nut-Tree  . .  seems 
not  to  be  different  from  the  European  Ricinus.  1796  Mouse 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  189  While  Walnut,  Bi-tternut,  or  Oilnut. 
1866  WHITTIER  Mnrg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  f  r.  Wks.  1889  I.  82 
We  passed  many  trees  »'*"  loaded  with  walnuts  and  oilnuts. 
1877  J.  A.  B.  HORTON  in  Moloney  Forestry  If.  Afr.  (1887) 
40  The  longer  the  oil-nuts  remain  underground  the  thicker 
the  oil  will  be  when  made.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,Pyrnlaria 
oleifera,  Buffalo  nut,  Elk-nut,  or  Oil-nut,  of  N.  America. 

Oilometer  (oilp-m/tai).  Also  erron.  oilio- 
meter.  firreg.  f.  OIL  si>.1  +  -(o)MKTER  :  cf. 
gasometer.]  a.  =  OLEOMETEB,  EL.SOMBTEB.  b. 
A  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  oil ;  cf.  gasometer. 

1876  Catal  Sci.  App.  S.  Kins.  97  Oiliometer.    An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  density  of  oils,   i&yiWestm.  Gaz. 
12   Jar 
includ     -  -  - 
every  stage  of  preparation. 

[Oilous,  error  for  OiLEOts  in  mod.  Diets. ; 
Gerarde,  who  is  cited  for  oilous,  used  oileous.] 

Oil-ring,  a.  In  Seal-engraving,  a  ring  with  a 
small  dish  on  top  to  hold  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
diamond-dust:  it  is  worn  on  the  forefinger  of  the 
workman,  and  the  wheel  is  allowed  to  rotate  in 
the  dish  to  replenish  the  engraving-tool,  b.  In 
Machinery,  a  ring  surrounding  and  riding  upon  a 
journal,  etc.,  which,  whilst  revolving,  it  continu- 
ously lubricates  by  raising  oil  from  a  reservoir  in 
which  it  dips. 

loco  Mod.  Cat.  Electr.  Co., Dissected  Dynamo.  .Oil  cock, 
Oilhole  cover.  Journal  box,  Oil  ring. 

Oi'1-seed.  Any  seed  yielding  oil,  e.  g.  linseed, 
rapeseed,  mustard-seed,  spec.  a.  that  of  tne  Castor- 
oil  plant,  Ricinus  coniintinis ;  b.  that  of  Guizotia 
oleifera,  an  East  Indian  Composite  plant,  the  oil 
of  which  is  used  for  lamps  and  as  a  condiment ; 
e.  that  of  the  Gold-of-Pleasure  or  False  Flax, 
Camelina  saliva  (Siberian  oil  seed}  ;  d.  cottonseed 
(also  attrib.  oil-seed  fake). 

1561  TURNER  Hcrtal  n.  134  Sesama  why-Che  maye  be 
called  in  English  oyle  sede  is  euell  for  the  stomack. 
1760  J.  LEE  [ntrod.  Bot.  App.  310  Oil  Seed,  Rianus. 
1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  349  Imported  into  this 
country  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  an  oil-seed.  1891 
Daily  News  3  Sept.  7/3  In  the  Punjab  the  season.. was 
fairly  good  for  oilseeds,  the  area  under  which  was  the  largest 
onrecord.  1899  M//i<V<i*«-'.r/4/»m<iac584Exports(fromU.S.) 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897.  .Oil  seed  cake,  (, 767,702. 

Oi'lskin.  Cloth  made  waterproof  by  being 
treated  with  oil;  a  piece,  or  garment,  of  such 
cloth ;  =  OILCLOTH  i  a. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Rails,  (ed.  3)  327  They  proceeded  to 
untie  the  oil-skins  from  the  locks  of  their  rifles.  1818  Miss 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  ill.  (1863)  97  A  large  package., 
covered  with  oilskin.  1884  CLARK  RUSSELL  Jacks  Court- 
shit  xxviii.  II.  225  There  were  two  men  at  the  wheel  in 
yeflow  oilskins.  . 

b.  Often  attrib.  (made  of  oilskin^ ;  also  in  Comb. 

i8»  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rtj.  Addr..  Tatt  Drnry  Lane  97  The 
belt  and  oil  skin  hat  he  wore.  1841  DICKENS  Amer.  Aotts 
ii.  (1850)  lo/i  Clad  in  a  suit  of  shaggy  blue,  with  an  oilskin 
hat.  1891  A.  WELCKER  Woolly  West  71  Listeners,  in  yellow 
oilskin  suits  and  damp  and  steaming  overcoats.,  crowded 
about  the  red-hot  stove.  . 

Hence  Oi'lskinned  (-skind)  a.,  dressed  in  oilskin. 

1807  Century  Mag.  Sept.  777/1  They  lay..oilskinned  and 
sea-booted.  _ 

Oilstone  (oi'l,sto»n),  so.  A  smooth  and  fine- 
grained whetstone,  the  rubbing-surface  of  which  is 
lubricated  with  oil ;  the  stone  of  which  such  whet- 
stones are  made  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858). 


OINT. 

1585  HIGINS  ynnius  ffi'wenclator  412/1  Cot  eretit.i,  ,. 
an  oylestone,  or  a  llarbar*  whetstone  smeared  with  oyle,  or 
spitle.  1598  in  FI.OKIO  ».  v.  Saliuaria.  1709 /Vii/.  Trans. 
XXVI.  493,  I  set  it  sometime*  upon  an  Oyt-sl-M, 
1811  16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ft  Art  1. 14  They  will  leave 
the  surface  of  metal ..  almost  as  smooth  as  an  oil-stone. 

Hence  Ol  liton*  v.  trans.,  to  sharpen  on  an 
oilstone. 

1876  J.  ROSE  /'raft.  Machinist  iii.  51  If,  therefore,  a  hole 
requires  to  be  made  unusually  smooth,  the  |lx>ring)  toot 
must  be  given  less  top  rake,  and  may  then  be  oibvtoned. 
1888  C.  M.  \ViM>nw.\Ki)  Manual  Training  xv.  (1890)  247  To 
grind  his  plane  and  oil-stone  it. 

Oil-tree.  Name  for  various  trees  and  large 
shrubs  which  yield  oil ;  as  the  Castor-oil  plant 
(Ricinus  com  munis'),  the  Physic-nut  tree  (Curcas 
ftirgans  or  Jatropha  Ctircas),  the  Illupi  (fiassia 
longifolid],  and  the  Oil-palm  (Ehris guineensis). 

In  fsa.  xli.  IQ  a  literal  rendering  of  Heb.  &t*-shemtn,  prob. 
oleaster  or  wild  olive  (cf.  i  Kings  vi.  23,  Neh.  viii.  ij  k.V.i. 

s6it  BIBI.F.  Isa.  xli.  19,  I  will  plant  in  the  wildemes  the 
Cedar,  the  Shittah  tree  and  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Oyle  tree 
[<  "OVKRD. olyues).  1760).  LEE  Introti.  Rot.  App.  321  OiUree, 
A'icintis.  1864  WEBSTER,  Oil-tree, ..an  Indian  tree  of  the 
genus  Kassia.  1879  H.  N.  MOSKI.F.Y  Notes  on  '  Challenger' 
li.  57  A  very  thick  growth  of  oil-trees  (Jatropha  curcas). 

Oily  (oi-li),  a.  (adv.).    [f.  OIL  st.1  +  -v.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  oil  (in  qnot.  a  1732,  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  oil)  ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
consisting  of  oil ;  having  the  consistence  or  appear- 
ance of  oil.     Oily  acid  —  FATTY  acid. 

1518  PAYNEL  Salente's  Regain.  E  ij,  Chese  . .  made  con- 
ueniently  of  good  mylke  sufficiently  oyly.  i«a  HULOKT, 
Oylye,  or  of  oyle,  oleaceus,  olearis.  1614  tr.  fie  Mon/arfs 
Snrn.  E.  Indies  28  Being  cut  it  expelleth  a  kind  of  fat  oylie 
liquor.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gtorg.  I.  538  Sparkling  Lamps 
their  spun  ring  Light  advance.  And  in  the  Sockets  Oily 
Bubbles  dance.  1714  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  84 
Our  men  made  some  butter  also,  .but  it  grew  rank  and  oily. 
a  vjys  GAV  Poems  (1745)  I.  183  Oily  rays  Shot  from  the 
crystal  lamp.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chan.  (ed.  3)  II.  441  Whether 
the  oily  principle  in  all  the  fixed  oils  is  the  same.  1898 
Daily  News  21  Aug.  5/3  The  Atbara..was  flowing  swift 
and  oily,  but  quietly,  between  its  banks. 

2.  Containing,  full  of,  or  impregnated  with  oil ; 
smeared  or  covered  with  oil ;  greasy,  fat. 

i«97  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  iy,  n.  iv.  575  This  oyly  Rascall  is 
knowne  as  well  as  Poules.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  v.  iii.  83  The 
ruddinesse  vpon  her  Lippe  is  wet ;  You'le  marre  it,  if  you 
kisse  it  j  stayne  your  owne  With  Oyly  Painting,  a  1754  M  la. 
HEVWOOD  New  Present  (1771)  256  A  piece  of  oily  flannel. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxv.  2  Or  glossy  goose's  oily 
plumes,  or  velvet  ear-lap  yielding.  1879  BROWNING  NeH 
Bratts  44  He  mopped  his  oily  pate. 

b.  Oily  grain,  foorn,  a  name  for  the  seed  of 
Sesamum  orientate. 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  Mtd.  ML  xxii.  431  Stsammu . .  Oyley  corn 
..b  Emollient  and  helps  bruises  [etc.l.  ijn  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Stiff  t.  App.,  Oily-grain,  the  name  by  which  some  call 
the  Sessamum  of  botanical  authors.  1857  M  AYNE  Exfos.  Ltx. 

3.  fig.  '  Smooth '  in  behaviour  or  (esp.)  in  speech ; 
subservient,  compliant,  '  supple ' ;  bland,  soothing, 
insinuating,  fawning,  '  unctuous" ;  '  slippery '. 

1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  37  An  oylie  slaue  :  he  angling 
for  repute,  Will  gently  entertaine  thee.  <rt6o«  ROWLEY 
Birtk  Merl.  I.  ii,  By  smoothing  flattery  or  oily  words. 
1641  LD.  BROOKE  Eng.  Hfisc.  i.  viL  36  Courtesies  and 
Hopes  are  the  most  oylie  Bribes.  17*5  BUNCOMBE  in  Lett. 
(177*)  IIL  140  He  had  a  smooth  oily  tongue.  1784  CowrER 
Tasi  IV.  64  Kill*  of  oily  eloquence.  1885  R.  L.  &  f. 
STEVENSON  Dynamiter  171  Only  oily  and  common.place 
evasion.  1894  H.  NISBET  Husk  Girl's  Rom.  32  What  had 
this  oily  scoundrel  of  a  servant  to  do  with  it  t 

B.  adv.  —  OlULY. 

c  1841  TENNYSON  in  Mem.  (1897)  1. 196  The  bay  was  oily  calm. 

C.  Comb.,  as  oily-bathed,  -brown,  -like,  -looking, 
-smooth,  -tongued. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Out*,  (ed.  3)  II.  180  Thick  pily-like 
liquid.  1838  —  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  334  An  oily-looking  body 
will  be  observed  in  the  retort.  1854  Miss  VONCE  Littlt 
Duke  v,  An  oily-tongued  Count,  who  sal  next  the  King. 
1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Hark.  22  A  decanter  of  oily- 
brown  sherry.  1875  MKOWNINC  Aristofh.  Atol.  131  I  he 
verse  slips  oily-bathed  In  unctuous  music.  l8»4[HAMiLTON) 
Java!  in  7'nilt  iv.  37  The  oily-smooth  rollers. 

Hence  Ol'ljriah,  a.  rare,  somewhat  oily. 

a  1711  LISLE  Husk.  (1752)  344  Give  her  a  quart  of  cream  .. 
before  it  is  turning  to  butter,  viz.  when  it  is  oilylsn. 

||  Oime,  oimee  (oime-),  int.  rare.  [It.  otme, 
ohime,  f.  ohi!  alas!  +  me  me.]  Alas!  Ah  me! 

1660   HOWELL  Forty  of  Beasts  5  Oimee !    I  am  afraid 
that  Morphandra  hath  a  purpose  to  re-transform  me. 
BYRON  Mar.  Fed.  in.  ii.  34"  Oime  !  Oime  !-and  must  I  do 
this  deed  ? 

Oino- :  see  CENO-. 

Oint,  v.  OPS.  or  arch.  Forms:  4-8  oynt,  6 
i  oynot,  6-Q  oint.  [f.  F.  oint,  3  sing.  pres.  hid.,  or 
1  pa.  pple.  of  oindre  :-L.  ung^frt  to  anoint.] 
j  trans.  =  ANOINT  v. 

t,7«  Creation  632  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  131 
'  Ofoyle  taken  }ow  som  del,  Wherwi).  5e  mowen  oj-nten  me 
wet  ?«  ^  Cursor  M.  7377  (Cc*t.)  Vn-to  king  oynt  »»u 
him  ker  \altered  from  Vn-to  king  |»u  sal  him  smer] 
a  MjJ \Knt.  «<  la  Tour  (1868)  .23  Beter  is  the  frende  that 
prikfThe  thanne  the  ??.our  that  oyntethe.  ,  .^  STANYHU.ST 


Tocleanse,  oynt,  wafm,  and  wing  my  Mind.  i8»  SINGLETON 
Virgil  II.  338  Than  whom  none  other  was  more  fortunate 
In  Dinting  jav'lins. 


OINTMENT. 

Hence  Oi'uted  ///.  a.,  anointed  ;  Oi'ntlng  vol. 
sb.,  anointing,  unction  (also  attrib.,  as  ointing-box, 
-cloth,  -oil). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter,  Canticles  515  }>e  oyntynge  of 
be  halygast.  1383  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  i.  10  Of  the  kyn  of 
oyntyd  prestis.  a  1547  SURREY  sEtuid  iv.  287  With  ointed 
bush  &  beard,  a  1623  AINSWORTH  Ps.  in  Farr  5.  P. 
Jas.  I  (1848)  76  Thou  makest  fat  mine  head  with  ointing 
oil  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosiiwgr.  n.  (1682)  192  Ointings,  Wash- 
ings, and  the  like  Superstitious  practices.  1697  DRYDEN 
jKneid  x.  208  Directing  ointed  arrows  from  afar ;  And  death 
withpoysonarm'd.  1855  SINGLETON  yirgilll.  237  Along  the 
waters  slips  the  ointed  fir. 

t  Oi'ntling.   Obs.  notue-wd.     [f.  OINT  +  -LING  : 

cf.  shaveling.']    An  anointed  priest,  (contemptuous.') 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Con/ut.  lUiem.  N.  T.  (1618)  610 

You . .  are  blasphemous,  by  comparing  your  Ointlings  with 

Melchisedec. 

Ointment  (oi-ntment).  Forms  :  a.  3-5  oygne- 
ment,  (3-4  //.  -menz,  -mens),  4  oigne-,  oyni-, 
ungne-,  uue-,  uine-,  4-5  oyne-,  4-6  oyn-,  5  ony- , 
hone-,  un^ement.  /3.  4-5  untemeut,  6  ungt-, 
Sc.  unt-;  4-7  oynt-,  5-6  oynte-,  6  oyut-,  oynct-, 
4-  ointment.  [ME.  oignement,  a.  OF.  oignement:— 
L.  type  *ungtt(i]mentum  tot  unguent um  UNGUENT, 
f.  unguere  to  anoint.  In  141110.  conformed  to  the 
vb.  OINT  as  ointment;  first  in  northern  texts.] 
1.  An  unctuous  preparation,  of  a  soft  consistence 
like  that  of  butter,  often  mixed  with  some  medica- 
ment, used  chiefly  for  application  to  the  skin,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  or  as  a  cosmetic;  an  unguent. 
a.  c  1190  X  Eng:.  Leg.  I.  245/171  Nimeth  here  bis  guode 
oygnement.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  92  Mary  maudlayn 
..And  marie  salome,  hade  boght  bam  oynemenz.  13. .  Guy 
Warm.  (A.)  6105  An  vnement  purchast  he  pat  made  his 
visage  out  of  hie.  ^1350  Will.  Palerne  136  A  noynement 
anon  sche  made,  c  1386  CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  631  Ne  oyne- 
ment  that  wolde  dense  and  byte,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benct 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  23  Wen  sho  hauis  laid  hir  plaisters  and  hir  vine- 
mens.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  247  Vsynge'of 
honementys  aftyr  the  tyme  and  complexcione.  1530  PALSGR. 
249/1  Oynment,  oignemeni,  oynctiire.  1536  BELLENDEN 
Cron.  Scot.  11.  xii.  17  b,  The  un^ementis  &  drogareis  yl  our 
forbearis  vsit. 

0.  ri3»5  Mttr.  Horn.  17  Scho  hauid  boht  this  ointment. 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  14005,  14062  (Cott  MS.).  ^1400  Destr. 
Troy  7526  With  oile  and  with  ointment  abill  berfore.  1435 
MISYN  Fire  of  Love  59  pe  vntementis  precius.  r  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vii.  169  He  enoynted  Reynawde 
with  an  noyntement.  1596  TINDALE  John  xii.  3  All  the 
housse  smelled  off  the  savre  off  the  oyntment.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  ii.  42  The  divelish  hag  ..  With  wicked  herbes  and 
oyntments  did  besmeare  My  body.  1696  WHISTON  The. 
Earth  Introd.  n  Our  Lord  says  of  the  Woman  who  poured 
the  Oyntment  on  him.  x^go  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones 
137  Physicians  dissolve  it  in  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  and 
make  an  ointment  of  it.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxvii,  She 
had  given  him  a  pot  of  that  precious  ointment. 
fig.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1429  The  oynement 
of  holy  sermonynge  Hym  lob  is  vp-on  hem  for  to  despende. 
f2.  Anointing,  unction.  Obs. 

1510-10  Everyman  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  132  Receive  of  him 
.  .The  holy  sacrament  and  ointment  together.  1526  TINDALE 
i  John'ii.  20  Ye  have  an  oyntment  of  the  holy  gost.  1621 
BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassie  (1877)  85  But  he  expected  oint- 
ment .  .there  He  stands. 

3.  Comb.,  as  ointment-maker;  ointment-lite  adj. ; 
ointment-carrier,  an  instrument  for  introducing 
ointment  into  the  body. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  7  The  oynement  makere 
shal  make  pymentis  of  swotenesse.  1398  TKEVISA  Earth. 
De  P.  R.  xvi.  iii.  (1495)  553  The  oynement  boxe  that  the 
gospel  spekith  of.  c  1540  Recife  in  1'icary's  Anat.  (1888) 
App.  ix.  226  A  Cataplasme  made  vngtment-lyke.  1553 
HULOET,  Oyntment  maker,  vngneatareus.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Aled.  III.  744  In  place  of  the  injection,  ointment  may 
be  introduced  by  means  of  one  of  Allingham's  ointment- 
carriers.  1899  Daily  Ncu-s  29  May  4/7  Coroner:  What  do 
you  call  yourself?  Witness:  Well,  an  ointment  maker, 
t  Oi-nt-plaster.  Obs.  In  6  oynt-playster. 
[Cf.  OINT  v.,  also  OF.  oint  sb.]  A  plaster  of 
ointment. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  m.  cxiii.  3o6Tobeapplyed,outwardlv 
in  oynt-playsters. 

t  Ointuo-se,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  OF.  ointeux, 
ointeuse,  It.  untoso  (Florio),  L.  unctiws-us  UNCTU- 
OUS.] =  UNCTITOL-S. 

£1400  Lanfntnc's  Cirnrg.  137  pat  neiber  oile  ne  noon 
oyntuose  bmg  fallib  not  wi)>inne  be  brayn  panne. 

tOi-nture.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  oyn-.  [a.  OF. 
oinlure  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.):-L.  unctura  UNCTURE 
f.  itngufn  to  anoint.]  Ointment. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManlwde  n.  cxxvi.  (1869)  I23, 1  can  with 
good  oynture  enoynte  a  shrewede  wheel  bat  crycth. 

Oire,  Ois,  obs.  forms  of  EYUE,  OYEZ. 

Ois(e,  obs.  form  of  USE. 

Oisi-Tity.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  F.  oisiveti:  cf. 
OCIVITY.]  Idleness,  indolence. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  748  The  indolent  and  hallucinatory 
oisivity  of  Campbell. 

Oisophagus,  obs.  variant  of  OESOPHAGUS. 

Oist,  i6th  c.  Sc.  form  of  HOAST,  HOST. 

Oiater,  Oistrich,  obs.  ff.  OYSTER,  OSTBICH. 

Oistie,  Oistillary,  Oistlair,  -ler,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
HOSTIE,  HOSTELRY,  HOSTELEK,  HOSTELAB. 

Oitemealle,  Oither,  obs.  ff.  OATMEAL,  OTHER. 

Ok,  var.  Ac  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  F.KE,  OAK  ;  obs.  pa.  t. 
of  ArHE. 
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II  Oka,  oke  (o "-ka,  <wk).  Forms :  a.  7-  oka,  (7 
oquea,  oqui,  7-9  okka,  9  ocha).  fl.  7-  oke,  (7-8 
oque,  pokk).  [a.  It. oca,occa (i 709 in Somavera),  F. 
ejtie,  ft7««,ad.Turk.  j°jl  oqah,  Arab,  tls.l  uqiyah  ; 
app.  ad.  (through  Syriac)  Gr.  ovyxia,  L.  uncia, 
although  the  actual  weight  is  now  very  different. 
(Devic  in  Littre  Suppl.}] 

A  Turkish  and  Egyptian  measure  of  weight,  in 
general  equal  to  about  zf  Ib.  English;  also,  a 
measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  about  f  of  a  quart. 

a.  1615  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  vn.  1154  He  sent  him 
one  hundred  thousand  Oquies  of  gold.    1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinter  t  Trav.  iii.  5  Three  hundred  Oqueas  of  gold.     i68» 
WHELER  Journ.  Greece  i.  77  We  bought  Wine.. at  four 
Aspers  the  Oka.    1684  tr.  'I 'avernier's  Grd.  Seignior's  Serag. 
39  (Stanf.)  Weighs  a  hundred  Okkas.     1820  T.  S.  HUGHES 
Trav.  Sicily  II.  ix.  240  (Stanf.),  1400  ochas  of  flour.     1899 
Whitaker's  Aim.  703  Egypt. .1  oka  =  2-723  Ibs.     Ibid.  705 
Turkey.. i  Almud  (8  Oka)  =  1-1519  gallons. 

£.  c  1645  HowELLZrf/.  (1655)  II.  Iv.  65  Hehad  at  onetime 
swallow'oT  three  and  thirty  okes,  which  is  a  measure 
near  upon  the  bignes  of  our  quart.  1687  tr.  Thevenet's 
Trav.  Levant  in  Sir  T.  P.  Blount  Nat.  Hist.  (1693)  68 
Seven  and  twenty  thousand  Oques.'at  fourscore  and 
ten  Oques  the  Chest.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  The  greater 
Oke  of  Smyrna,  is  2  Pounds,  n  Ounces  and  13  Drams 
English :  the  middle  Oke  is  i  Pound,  1 1  Ounces  6  Drams ; 
and  the  least  Oke  is  13  Ounces,  z  Drains.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancredn.  iv,  We  might.. buy  it  all  up  at  sixty  piastres 
per  oke.  1850  W.  IRVING  Mahomet  xxxi.  (1853)  162  To  Abu 
Sofian  he  gave  one  hundred  Camels  and  forty  okks  of  silver. 

Okam,  okcome,  okehani,  obs.  ff.  OAKUM. 

Oke:  see  OKA;  obs.  f.  OAK;  obs.  pa.  t.  ACHE. 

Okeoorne,  okehorne,  obs.  forms  of  ACOBN. 

Okenite  (OT-kenait).  Min.  [Named  1828 
(pkenit),  after  Lorenz  Oken,  a  German  naturalist: 
see  -HE  1.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  calcium,  occur- 
ring in  minute  needle-shaped  crystals,  usually  form- 
ing a  tough  fibrous  mass,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
subtransparent.  Also  called  dysclasite. 

1828  Eilin.  Philos.  Jrnl.  VI.  186  Okenite,  a  new  species 
of  zeolite.  1850  DANA  Min.  (ed.  3)  248  Okenite  occurs  in 
amygdaloid  in  Greenland. 

Okepy,  okewpy,  obs.  forms  of  OCCUPY. 

t  Oker.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  ad.  L.  ocrea :  see 
OCBEA.  (But  cf.  HOGGER,  COCKER.)]  (See  quot.) 

1538  ELYOT,  Carpatinaf,  plowghemens  bootes,  made  of 
vntanned  lether,  they  may  be  called  okers  [so  edd.  1545-52  j 
ed.  1565  (Cooper)  cokers].  1552  HULOET,  Bootes  for  plough- 
men called  Okers. 

Ok(k)er,  var.  OCKEB  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  OCHBE. 

Okk,  okka :  see  OKA. 

t  O-knes,  o-knon,  phr.  Obs.  =  On  knees :  see 
AKNEE  and  O  prep.1  b. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  16  Buinde  oknon  vorSward  vpo  Se  bed. 
c  1300  Havclok  2252  O-knes  ful  fayre  he  him  sette. 

Okom(e,  Okre,  obs.  forms  of  OAKUM,  OCHRE. 

Okoure,  variant  of  OCKEB  Obs.,  usury. 

II  Okro,  okra  (f\ao,  p-kra).  Also  8  oora,  8-9 
ocro,  ockro,  ochre,  9  ochro,  ochra,  (oooro, 
occra,  okero,  ookroo,  ?okree).  [app.  West 
African:  Christaller,  Diet.  Asante  cyfanti (1881), 
has  nkru-ma  '  an  annual  plant,  and  its  green  seed- 
pods,  used  for  soup,  salad,  pickles;  OKra,  ochra, 
okro,  Hibiscus  esculentus ' ;  where  -ma  is  a  form- 
ative suffix  of  nouns,  the  root-word  being  nkru :  cf. 
«AVa»,the  name  of  the  town  Europeanized  as  Accra. 
(J.  Platt  in  Athenaeum  i  Sept.  1900.)] 

A  tall  malvaceous  plant,  Hibiscus  or  Abelmoschus 
esculentus,  indigenous  to  Africa,  now  cultivated  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  southern  United 
States;  the  young  mucilaginous  capsules  or  '  pods' 
are  used  as  an  esculent  vegetable  and  for  thickening 
soup ;  the  stem  furnishes  a  fibre  suitable  for  ropes. 
Also  a  name  for  the  pods.  (Also  called  gumbo.) 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  222  Ocra,  this  has  a  round  green 
stem,  which  rises  straight  up  to  ten  or  twelve  foot  high. 
1713  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  211  Winged 
Birds  Pease  or  Ochre.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  207  The 
flower  is  succeeded  by  a  multangular  fleshy  pod,  every  way 
resembling  that  of  an  Ockro.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round 
World  II.  321  The  contents  were  the  leaves  of  the  okra 
(hibiscus  esculentus).  1834  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  hid.  152 
The  only  native  vegetable,  wliich  I  like  much,  is  the  ochra, 
which  tastes  like  asparagus.  1858  CLARKE  in  Moloney 
W.  Afr.  Fisheries  (1883)  37  (Fish.  Exh.  Publ.)  This  stew  is 
made  piquant  and  wholesome  by  the  addition  of  salt,  bitter 
tomatoes  or  ocroes,  shallots, . .  and  abundance  of  red  peppers. 
1873  GARDNER  Hist.  Jamaica  391  A  quart  of  ockroes.  1894 
A.  SPINNER  Study  Colour 45  To  help  her  mother  gather  the 
green  okras  for  the  soup. 

b.  Applied,  with  defining  words,  to  other  species 
of  Hibiscus  or  Abelmoschus. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  395/2  The  okro.. is  very  closely    j 
allied  to  H,  Abelmoschus,  now  Abelmoschus  moschatus,  .. 
by  Browne,  in  his  '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica  '.called  Musk-okro. 
C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

175?  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  285  The  Okro  Plant.  The  pods 
of  this  plant  are  full  of  a  nutritive  mucilage,  and  the  principal 
ingredient  in  most  of  the  soops  and  pepper-pots,  made  in 
America.  1833  MAKRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  263  The  negroes 
here  get  so  tired  of  salt  fish  and  occra  broth,  that  they  eat 
dirt  by  way  of  a  relish. 

I  Okselle.    Obs.  rare-1,    [app.  a.  MDu.  oeksele   \ 
(T)u.   oksel,   Hem.  oksele}  :  -  OLG.  *6/ts/a,  "Ohsla 


OLD. 

arm -pit;  from  a  root  iks-,  if/is-,  seen  in  OE.  ix-n, 
OHG.  uohs-ana,  uoch-isa,  och-asa,  MHG.  uohs-e, 
iiehs-e,  also  OE.  6hs-ta,  ox-ta,  in  Epinal  G.  tcustd, 
Sc.  ox-ter ;  also,  with  weak  grade,  in  OHG.  ahs- 
ala,  MHG.  ahs-el,  Ger.  achs-el;  further,  in  L. 
axilla,  and  Olr.  oxal;  all  in  the  same  or  an  allied 
sense.]  The  arm-pit ;  cf.  OXTEB. 

1489  CAXTON  faytes  of  A.  n.  xxxv.  150  He  dide  putte  two 
grete  boteylles  undre  his  okselles  and  swymed..in  the  see. 

Oksi,  obs.  form  of  ASK  v. 

Okupie,  okypy,  obs.  forms  of  OCCUPY. 

Okur,  -yr(e,  var.  OCKEB  06s. ;  obs.  ff.  OCHRE. 

Okym,  Ol,  obs.  forms  of  OAKUM,  WHOLE. 

-Ol,  suffix,  used  to  form  chemical  terms. 

1.  The  termination  of  alcoh-ol,  used  to  form  the 
names  of  substances  which  are  alcohols  in   the 
wider  sense  (ALCOHOL  5),  or  compounds  analogous 
to  alcohol ;  e.  g.  carbinol  (methyl  alcohol),  melhol, 
pseudol,  glycol  (2-atomic  ale.),  glycerol  (3-atomic 
ale.),  phenol  (phenyl  or  benzene  ale.),  naphthol 
(naphthyl    alcohol),   etc.      In    some    cases    this 
systematic  nomenclature  has  not  displaced   the 
name  which  the  substance  had  previously  received, 
e-  S-  tfrt*ll  >s  more  commonly  known  as  glycerin 
(or,  commercially,  glycerine). 

2.  From  phenol,  the  ending  has  been  transferred 
to  bodies  belonging  to  the  group  of  phenols  (which 
are  alcohols),  as  anlhranol,  antkrol,  cresol,  cymenol, 
eugenol,  thymol,  and  to  some  other  phenol  deriva- 
tives, as  amthol,  creosol,  guaiacol,phenelol,  phlorol, 
pyrogallol,  viratrol,  xylenol. 

3.  In  some  words  -ol  is  a  deriv.  of  L.  oleum  oil ; 
in  which  case  it  is  more  systematically  written  -ole; 
e.g-fur/tirel,  indol,  oxindol,  pyrrol,  terpinol. 

Ola,  variant  of  OLLA  2;  palm-leaf. 

llOlam  (<7»la-m).  [Heb.  oViy  tolam  a  long 
period  of  undefined  limits,  an  age  (Gr.  mo*),  perh. 
properly  '  that  which  is  hidden ',  f.  ealatit  to  hide.] 
Used  by  some  for :  A  vast  period  of  time,  an  age, 
through  a  succession  of  which  the  universe  or  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  have  passed.  (Cf.  .fl-ION.) 
Hence  Ola  mic  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  a  vast  period 
or  age.  (Cf.  IONIAN.) 

i*7»  T.  LEWIS  in  Lange's  Coinm.  Eccles.  iii.  15  (ed.  Clark) 
73  Closely  allied  to  the  cyclical  idea  so  prominent  elsewhete 
in  the  book  and  the  idea  of  the  olam  as  the  unity  of  the 
cosmos  in  time.  Ibid.  44  Excursus  on  '  Olamic  or  aeonian 
words  in  Scripture  '.  1877  DAWSON  Orif.  World  vi.  1 31 
The  reference  to  God's  olamic  Sabbath.  1886— in  Expositor 
Apr.  287  But  man  fell,  and  lost  the  perpetual  or  olamic 
saobatism. 

t  Ola-st,  var.  ALAST  Obs.,  lastly :  cf.  O  prep,*  b. 

a  1140  Lojkong  in  Cott.  Horn.  207  Brest  in  his  one  hond 
and  seoSden  in  his  o3er,  olast  in  his  side  burlunge. 

-olater,  -olatry  (see  -o),  the  forms  in  which 
the  suffixes  -LATER,  -LATRY  usually  occur. 

Old  (0"ld),  a.  (adv.,  sbV)  Forms:  see  below. 
[Com.  Teut.:  Early  ME.  old-.-OE.  aid  (\VSax. 
eald)  =  OFris.and  OS.a/</(MDii.»a/,  oud-,  Du.  oud, 
MLG.  old,  LG.  oil),  OHG.  (MHG.,  Ger.)  alt:- 
OTeut.  *a!do-*z,  orig.  a  ppl.  formation  (corresp.  to 
Gr.  forms  in  -rot,  L.  -tus)  from  OTeut.  vb.  stem 
a/-,  Goth,  al-an  to  grow  up,  ON.  al-a  to  nourish, 
bring  up,  cognate  with  L.  al-ere  to  nourish :  cf. 
COLD  a.  OTeut.  *aldoz  was  thus  app.  = '  grown  up, 
adult",  corresp.  in  form  to  L.  altus  grown  or 
become  great,  tall.  ON.  wanted  the  positive  (sup- 
plied.by  get  mall;  comp.  ellri,  superl.  ellztr) ;  Goth, 
had  the  related  derivative  form  alptis  (:—*a-tt/oz). 
The  original  OE.  form  aid  (also  in  Early  WSax. 
and  Early  Kent.),  remained  in  Anglian,  and  has 
come  down  in  Northern  dial.,  in  later  Sc.  written 
awld,  auld,  in  north.  Eng.  dial,  aud,  aad,  a/id.  In 
midl.  Eng.,  OE.  aid,  lengthened  to  aid,  became 
regularly  old  (cf.  bold,  cold,  hold,  sold,  told),  which 
remains  the  standard  Eng.  form  (in  ME.  also  writ- 
ten oold,  in  dial,  wold,  ould,  owld,  ole,  owd).  The 
WSax.  and  Kentish  eald  came  down  into  ME.  as 
eald,yeald,  yald,  eeld,  eld;  it  is  now  extinct  (but 
cf.  ELD  a.).  The  original  comparative  and  super- 
lative, still  retained  in  particular  uses,  are  ELDER 
(:—*a/dira),  ELDEST,  q.  v. ;  in  the  general  sense 
these  have  been  superseded  by  older,  oldest  (see  also 
ALDER,  ALDEST).  Derivatives  are  t  ALU,  f  ALDEB 
so.-,  ALDEBMAN,  ELD  sb.%,  v.,  ELDEB  s6.3] 
*  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  1-5  (Sc.  -6)  aid,  (4-5  aide,  3-4  hald,  4  alld. 
halde),  4-5,  Sc.  4-,  auld,  (4  aulde,  hauld,  5-6 
awld,  -e,  7-  north.  Eng.  dial,  awd,  aud,  aad). 

C7»s  Corf  us  Gloss.  173  Anus,  aid  uuif.  Ibid.  1854  Senfx, 
aid.  rtSoo  Leiden  Gloss.  132  Quoins,  hu  aid;  tolas,  suz 
aid.  c8»s  Vesp.  Psalter  cxlviii.  12  Aide  mid  gingrum. 
£•875  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  871  Sidroc  eorl  ..  se  alda.  ^950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  18  Ic  forSon  am  aid.  nzoo  OKMIN 
126  Till  bait  Ie33waerenn  akle.  c  1205  LAV.  2959^6  aide  king. 
a  1 150 Owl tf  Night.  il83For)>inealdenibe.  c  1300  Cursor 
M.  9224  (Cott.)  Four  hundret  winter  aid  [Fair/,  halde, 
Triii.  old].  Ibid.  12578  (Cott.)  Ar  he  was  tuelue  yeir  alM 


sed  to 


OLD. 

\Gffit,  aid,  I-'airf.  aklel.  1340  Ayenb.  104  He  ijs  aid.  Ibid. 
SIQ  A  guod  aid  wyf.  c  1375  .Sir,  Ley,  Saints,  Eiffptiane  413, 1 
ame  auld  .<•  febil  bathe,  c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  iv.  12  In 
ane  aide  cast  ell.  a  1450  Aforte  Arth.  279  As  awlde  mene 
telles.  1549  Cowpl.  Scot,  i  Oure  aid  enemies.  1588  A. 
KING  ti.  Cmmifita  Catech.  H  ij,  Ve  awld  kallendar.  1611 
MI'RR  Af/sc,  /'vents  i.  6  In  auld  Neptunus'  source.  1790 
lit  KNS  Tain  o  Shanter  15  Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town 

0.  1-4  eald,  3  field,   2-4  eld,  3  eold,  4  5  eeid, 
yeald,  yald,  4-5  elde  (helde). 

c  831  Kentish.  Charter  In  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  446,  [An]  eald 
hrifter.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boetk.  xxxix.  §  3  Sie  eald  gesccaft. 
eioooAgs.  Gasp.  Luke  i.  18  Ic  com  nu  eald.  r  1175  Lamb. 
J/t'in.  9  On  ha  ealde  la^e  [/bid.,  on  J>an  aide  la^ej.  f  IBOO 
Moral  Oi/e  4  (K^erton  MS.)  pech  ich  beo  a  wintre  eald,  to 
yinK  ich  com  at  rirde.  f  1105  LAV.  7031  pe  ?unge  wifmen  ft 
£e  .tide  [c  1275  holde].  c  1*75  I  bid.  3916  In  ban  eoldc  [c  1*05 
holde]  d.iiv  hit  was  a  borh  riche.  c  1290  Becket  195  in  6'. 
/•.«;,'.  /.(*C-  L  1I2  Are  it  were  seue  $er  eld.  1340  Ayenb,  7 
Ine  he  yalde  la^e.  Ibid.  46  Ine  be  ealde  l:t-,e.  1388  WVCLIF 
2  Kin$s  iv.  14  Hir  hostbonde  is  eeld.  (1440  Promp.  Parv. 
137/2  Klde  or  olde  [1499  cd.  Pynson  eeld  or  worne]. 

7.  3-  old,  (3-5  hold,  4-5  -e,  oold,  -e,  4  owd,  5 
ole,  wold,  -e,  5-6  olde,  6  owld,  -e,  6-7  ould,  -e, 
8-9  dial,  owd,  wold). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  199  penne  hie  be5  old.  c  1*05 
LAV.  3002  pe  olde  [^1175  holde]  kinge.  1340-70  Alex.  \ 
Dind,  327  Whan  we  holde  waxen.  138*  WYCI.IP  Gen.  xliii. 
27  ?oure  oold  fader.  (-1400  ApoL  Loll.  23  pe  Wold  Testa- 
ment. 14*6  AUDELAY  Poems  73  Weder  that  he  were  hold 
or  song.  1:1440  Promp,  Parv.  363/2  Ole,  for-weryd,  as 
clothys.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  45  The  wolde 
law.  c  1480  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  452  There  nys  noo 
man  so  oolde.  1530  PALSGR,  250/1  Otilde  house  that  is  in 
ruyne.  1537  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  62  The  owld 
judgment  of  this  realme.  c  1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane. 
Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  56  There's  on  owd  CratchenlyGentlemon. 
1864  TENNYSON  Northern  Farmer  49  A  mowt  'a  taaen  owd 
Joiines.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (1900)  8/1  I've  got  a  wold  silver 
spoon,  and  a  wold  graven  seal  at  home. 

**  Signification.  I.  Having  lived  or  existed 
a  relatively  long  time. 

1.  That  has  lived  long;    far  advanced  in  years 
or  life.     Said  of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  also  of 
their  limbs,  organs,  faculties,  etc.      (Opposed  to 
young  \  less  emphatic  than  aged.'} 

Often  absolutely:  The  old  (pL),  old  people;  so  old  and 
young)  young  and  old  (sc.  people}. 

Beowulf  yyj  par  Hroflgar  sset  eald  ond  unhar.     £950  [see 
A.  a].     cto&>  tiyrht/erth's  Handboc  \uAnglia  (*%%$)  VIII. 
299  Swa  byo  se  ealda  man  ceald  &  snofiig.    <  xaoo  [see  A.  -,•  I. 
c  iao$  [see  A.  a\.     a  1150  Owf  .y  Night,  25  On   old  stoc. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2779  (Colt.)  Yong  and  aid,  bath  barn  and 
man.   1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvni.  9  How  osanna  by  orgonye 
olde  folke  songen.    1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xiv. 
(149,5)  198  Of  suche  foules..the  yonge  fede  the  olde  whan 
thei  maye  not  for  aegegete  theyrowne  mete.   c\^toPall<id.    \ 
on  Huso.  iv.  723  Of  myddil  age,and  rather  yonge  then  olde.    j 
i4B4C\xrox  Faotesrfs'&sttf  ii.vii,  Now  when  lam  bycome    j 
old  and  feble.     1508  DI'NBAR  Tua  Mariit  If'emen  277  Weil    ! 
couth  I.. bier  his  aid  E.     1568  E.  TILNEY  Disc.  Mariage    I 
A  iv  b,  An  olde  Gentleman  called  M.  Erasmus.    1593  SHAKS. 
Rick.  //,  i.  ii.  67  What  shall  good  old  Yorke  there  see  But 
empty  lodgings?     1597   MIDDLETON   Wisdom  of  Solomon    ' 
xii.  3  Bald,  because  old,  old,  because  living  long.    16x0    i 
SHAKS.  Temp.  m.  iii.  2  My  old  bones  akes.     1631  MILTON    j 
Z.1 'Allegro  97  When.,  young  and  old  com  forth  to  play  On 
a  Sunshine  Holyday.     1770  GOLDSMITH  Deserted  I'ill.  20 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd.     1784  COWPER    ' 
Task  iv.  172  Under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade.     1838  T. 
THOMSON  Chew.  Org.  Bodies  947  Old  trees  are  frequently    , 
affected  with  a  kind  of  ulcer.   1804  TENNYSON  Grandmother 
18  AH  my  children  have  pone  before  me,  I  amsoold.    1841-4    ' 
EMRRSON  Ess.,  Love  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  71   This  passion..     I 
though  it  begin  with  the  young,  yet  forsakes  not  the  old. 

Jtf.  1500-20  I  K'NBAR  Poems  xlvii.  9  As  the  ta  lufe  vaxis 
auld,  The  tothir  dois  incress  moir  kene.  1638  FORD  Fancies 
v.  iii,  Night  draws  on,  And  quickly  will  grow  old.  i8aa 
SHELLEY  Triumph  of  Life  538  Long  before  the  day  Was  old.  j 

b.  Having  the  characteristics  (physical  or  men- 
tal) of  age. 

183*  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  vi,  We  grow  old  before  our    I 
time.     1837  MARRYAT  Percival  Keene  xix,  You  appear  to    j 
have  an  old  head  upon  very  young  shoulders.  1841  TENNYSON 
Gardener's  D.  £2  So  old  at  heart,  At  such  a  distance  from 
his  youth  in  grief.     1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb,  \. 
(1878)  3  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  young  man.. to  have 
an  old  voice.    1895  Daily  News  30  Nov.  3/1  '  Nowadays  ', 
she  says,  *  It  is  only  old  people  who  do  not  grow  old '. 

C.  Used  disparagingly ;  esp.  colloq.  and  slang  in 
such  collocations  as  old  bloke,  buffer,  cat,  codger, 
fogy,  trot  (see  these  words), 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  126,  I  dar  nought  keik 
to  the  knaip  that  the  cop  fillis,  For  eldnyng  of  that  aid 
schrew.  1506  SHAKS.  Tarn,  Shr.  i.  ii.  80  An  old  trot  with 
ne 're  a  tooth  in  her  head,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut. 
\\\.  iv,  Peace,  you  old  fool.  xSao  SHELLEY  Hymn  to  Mercury 
xv,  Halloo !  old  fellow  with  the  crooked  shoulder !  You 
grub  those  stumps?  1866  CARI.YLE  Remin.  i.  (1881)  186  An 
'agricultural  dandy  '  or  old  fogie,  of  Hibernian  type.  i< 
R.  BOI.DREWOOD  Robbery  Under  Arms  (Farmer),  I  usec 
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old  a?e,  the  period  of  life  of  the  old  or  advanced  | 
in  years,  the  latter  period  of  life,  *  AUK  6 ;  also  I 
absol.  and  aftrib.,  ns  in  old  age  pension,  etc. 

13. .  Sfttyi  .S'rtv.  )W.)  22  He  that  scbal,  in  thin  eld  age, 
Rentme  the  thin  heritage,  c  1380  WVCLIP  Serin.  Sel.  Wks. 
I.  365  It  was  miracle  J»at  so  oold  folk  brouyen  for^  bis  child 
in  her  olde  tlaies.  11430  Hymns  I'irg.  79  Lete  us  praie 
f>at  god  send  us  paciens  in  oure  oolde  age.  1500-90  DUNBAR 
roems  xxxvi.  27  Thair  cumis^ung  airis,  That  his  auld  thrift 
settis  on  ane  ess.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  ion  Hee'l  shape 
his  old  course,  in  a  Country  new.  1610  —  Temp.  i.  u.  369 
lie  racke  thee  with  old  Cramp?s.  1611  BIBLE  Gfn.  xxv.  8 
Abraham,  .died  in  a  good  old  age  [WvcuF  in  a  good  elde). 
1707  Lotttf.  Gnz.  No.  4354/4,  1767.  per  Ann.  in  Lease  (most 
of  which  are  very  old  Lives).  1813  SHELLKY  Q.  Mab  \\.  152 
Old  age  and  infancy  Promiscuous  perished.  1868  FREEMAN 
Xortn.  Cong.  (1876)  II.  ix.  414  The  great  Earl,  .died  in  a 
good  old  age.  1891  /'till  Mall  G.  18  Dec  2/1  There  is 
extreme  reluctance  to  devote  any  of  their  earnings  ..to 
ensuring  an  old-age  annuity* 

3.    Of  material   things :    Having   existed   long, 
long-made,  that  has  been  long  in  use.     (Opposed    j 
to  ntw.}      Hence,   Worn   with   age  or  long  use,    ' 
or  deteriorated  through  the  effects  of  time  ;  worn 
out,  decayed,  dilapidated,  shabby,  stale,  etc. ;  also, 
Discarded  after  long  use,  disused,  gone  out  of  use. 

Absolutely :  /'/;••  old,  that  which  is  old. 


laugh  at  him,  and  call  him  a  regular  old  crawler. 
d.  Proverbs. 

'1470  ASHBY  Active  Pol'uy  615  Aftur  the  oolde  dogge  the 
yonge  whelpebarkes.  1631  HRATHWAIT  irhiinzit's^Hospilftil- 
man  45  There  is  none  so  desperately  old  but  he  hopes  to 
live  one  yeere  longer.  1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master 
I.  i,  As  the  proverb  says,  put  an  old  cat  to  an  old  rat.  1691 
R.  CROMWELL  Let.  in  A«f.  Hist.  Ke?>,  (1898)  XIII.  109 
There  is  an  old  proverb  '  old  yong,  yong  old  '.  1883  RBADK 
Many  a  Slip  in  Hamper's  Mag.  Dec.  141/1  A  man  is  as  old 
as  he  feels,  and  a  woman  's  as  old  as  she  looks. 

2.  transf.   Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  old 
persons;  of  or  pertaining  to  advanced  life;  esp.  in 
VOL.  VII. 


structions,  the  earliest  eramples  of  the  later  being  in  Cursor 
M.     In  one  instance,  the  oldest  text  has  'o  tua  yew  end  , 


which  follows,  or  the  existence  of  two  forms  derived  from 
OE.  }rtora  $eara  ealii,  viz.  '  three  year  old  ',  and  '  of  three 
year  old ',  is  not  clear ;  but  what  is  evident  is  that  '  x  year(s) 
old '  soon  came  to  be  taken  in  the  lump  as  a  sb.  phr.  which 
might  be  preceded  by  any  prep.,  since  we  find  c  1420  from 
iij  yere  olde  til  x  ',  and  in  the  next  cent, '  at  nine  months  old 


Trin,  Coll.   Hont.  163  £)e  chireche  cloSes  ben  to  brokene 
and  ealde.    c  1300  Havelok  545    In   an   eld  cloth   wnden. 
138*  WVCLIF  Matt.  ix.  17  Nether  men  senden  newe  wijne 
in  to  olde  botelts.     —  Luke  v.  39  No  man  drynkjnge  old 
[TIN-DALE  olde  wine],  wole  anon  newe  ;  sothli  he  seith,  The 
olde  is  the  betere.     1454  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees  No.  30)  175    | 
On  of  my  aid  gownes  furred.     154*  J/.V.  Ace.  St.   Johns    \ 
Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Rec.  for  ij  olde  bee  fatlis  ii'ijtf.     1598  It. 
JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hunt.  i.  it,  Drake's  old  ship  at  Deptford 
maysoonercirclethe  worldagain.   1601  WKEVER  Mirr.  Mart., 
Sir  John  Oti/cast/eiv,  Mans  memorie,  with  new.forgets  the    ' 
old.     1670  DRYDEN  Almanzor  Prol.  27  They  bnng  old  iron    j 
and  glass  upon  the  stage,  a  1800  COWPER  Needless  Alarm  53 
They  (sheep]  gathered  close  around  the  old  pit's  brink.    1841 
THACKERAY  6V.  Hoggariy  Diamond  iv,  Pale  sherry,  old  port, 
and  cut  and  come  again.     Mod.  A  dealer  in  old  books,  old 
china,  and  old  pictures.    A  very  old  book  with  iron  clasps. 
f  b.  In  old  clothes,  shabby.    Obs.  rare* '. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  140  There  were  none  fine,  I 
but  Adam,  Rafe,  and  Gregory,  The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  , 
and  beggerly. 

4.  Of  (any  specified)  age  or  length  of  existence:    1 
e.g.  How  old?  ten  days  old.  When  used  attrib.  with    ( 
a  prec.  numeral  and  sb.  these  are  usually  hyphened 
to  old  (year  being  used  instead  of  years],  as  in 
a  six-monthS'Old  child,  a  two-year-old  sheep,  etc. 
These  attrib.  forms  are  also  used  absol.  as  sbs. :  e.g.    j 
a  flock  of  two-year-olds. 

The  numeral  and  sb.  were  in  OE.  in  genitive  as  an  advb, 
determination  of  eald,  e.  g.  priti^es  geara  eaJd(cf.  Ger.  drei 
tage  alt,  efrts  taps  alt,  ¥.  agt  de  (rente  arts) ;  but  by  the 
i2th  c.  the  genitive  inflexion  was  dropped ;  cf.  quots.  mo- 
1200.  See  also  b. 

cSyt  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Care  xlix.  385  ^r  he 
WKS  oritijes  ^eara  eald.     CIOOO^LFRIC  Gen.  xlvii.  B  And    ' 
[Pharao]  axode  hyne  hu  eald  he  waere.      1110-1123  O.  E.    \ 
Ckron.  an.  1110  He  [se  mona]  wass . .  feowertyne  nihta  eald. 
1135-54  Ibid,  an.  1135  Suilc  als  it  uuore  thre  niht  aid  mone.    I 
c  isooORMiN  7675  5ho  wass  sexthwinnterr  aid.   riao$  LAY. 
301  He  was  fiftene  ?er  aid.     c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  H'ace 
(Rolls)  3720  Er  he  were  seuen  ?er  old.    ci4*>  Pallad.  on 
Hvsb.  iy.  910  A  she  asse  oon  yer  olde.    1535  COVERDALE 
Gen,  xvii.  12  Euery  manchilde  whan  it  is  eight  dayes  olde, 
shalbe  circumcyded     1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  i.  i.  45  My 
absence  was  not  sixe  moneths  olde.     //•/(/.  n.  ii.  150  In 
Ephesus  I  am  but  two  houres  old.     1598  B.  IONSON  Er. 
Man  in  Hum.  in.  iii,  Your  son  is  old  enough  to  govern 
himself.    167*  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  I2/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.    \ 
Comm.  App.  v.  26  Wee  expect  the  new  Dutches  . .  she  is 
not  fifteen  yeare  old.      1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  ii  F  4  The    [ 
Story  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite  two  thousand  Years 
Old.    1780  A.  YOUNG  Tow  Irel.  \.  182  A  child  7  years  old 
earns  irf.  a  day  spinning.     1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  i, 
I  say,  young  fellow . .  How  old  are  you  ?    1871  RUSKIN  Fors 
Ciai>.  xxi.  7  A  wall  which  was  just  eighteen  hundred  years    j 


OLD. 

A  similar  usage  is  found  with  kigk.  long,  kroadt  dftfi,  ttc 
(which  also  in  OK.  were  preceded  by  a  genitive  or  ^ 
nhr    of  dimt0don)|  but  there  the  comL  with  ef  »pp«u«  to 
(*•  later,  and  that  with  other  preps  leu  usual :  te«  Or  iq  b. 

13..  Cursor  M.  11^66  (Cott.)  wit-in  he  land  left  he  nonfat 
an  O  tua  yeir  eild  {(,.  eildr,  /  old,  7V.  oldel  ^at  he  ne  mu 
slan.  iHd.  1058?  (fiott.)  pis  may  [t'.r.  maidrri),  hot  of  thie 
jere  aide  [C.  old,  /•'.,  Tr.  olde]  was  on  J»c  grece  |  Mair] 
i  ar  of  tald.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  +  Are.  78  (Hail,  jra) 
Yong  was  thbiQucne,  of  xx"  yere  of  eeld  [So  2  other  M>s.  ; 
//ar/.  7333,  of  xx"  yere  eld  ;  Digfy,  of  xx"  veer  olde ;  v> 
Cajcton}.  c  14*0  Pallad,  on  /fnit>.  iv.  734  Cafuyno;  from  iij 
yeer  olde  Til  x  U  best.  rsAio  HKNRV  Wallme  \\.  373  Hyr 
dochtir  had  of  xij  wolcltis  aid  a  knayff.  1581  N.T  (Khem.) 
Matt,  it  16  From  two  yere  old  &  vnder  (1611  two  yearesj 
WVCLIF,  fro  two  )eer  age  and  with  ynne  ;  TIND.,  Genera,  as 
many  as  were  two  yere  old  and  vnder}.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
VI,  iv.  ix.  4,  I  was  made  a  King,  at  nine  months  olde.  1594 
—  Rich.  ///,  it.  iv.  28  He  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  home* 
old.  i6»s  J.  MEAD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  201 
A  young  man  under  thirty  years  old.  >^97  DRYDKM  r'irf. 
Georg.  iv.  421  A  Steer  of  two  Yean  old.  17*7  SWIFT 
Gulliver  i.  vi,  Those  intended  for  apprentices  aie  di«mi**«d 
at  seven  years  old.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  n.  xxv,  ThU 
child  of  twelve  years  old, 

6.  fg.  Of  long  practice  and  experience  in  some 
specified  matter  or  respect,  or  as  an  agent  or  quali- 
fied person  of  some  kind  ;  practised,  experienced, 
skilled  ;  also,  in  slang  use,  Clever,  knowing. 

e  1000  AZIfrics  Canons  \  17  in  Thorpe  Laws  I L  348  Na  ^get 
aelc  eald  sy,  ac  j-zl  he  eald  &y  on  wisdome.  c  nao  Bestiary 
90  Old  in  mse  sinnes  dern.  c  1315  SNOREHAM  52  The  sevende 
ordrc  hys  of  the  prest,  And  hys  icleped  the  ealde,  Rote  nauy 
of  ?eres,ac  of  wyt.  1559  Hi'LOET.OIde  souldier,  TW^? amis, 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  it.  i.  254  Thou  art  an  old  Loue- 
monger,  and  speakest  skilfully.  1638  FORD  Fancies  it.  it, 
My  stars,  I  thank  ye,  for  being  ignorant,  Of  what  this  old* 
in-mischief  can  intend!  c  165*  MILTON  Sontt.  to  Sir  H. 
I'ant,  Vane,  young  in  yeares,  but  in  sage  counsell  old. 
1716  Lond.  Gat.  No.  54i*/3  Frances  Green,  . .  an  old 
Offender.  17**  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  232  The  Germans 
wore  too  old  for  us  there.  18*0  SHELLEY  Lett,  to  M.  Git- 
borne  140,  I,  an  old  diviner,  who  know  well  Every  fal*e 
verse  of  that  sweet  oracle,  1853  LYTTON  My  Novfl  VHI.  ii, 
Old  in  vices,  and  mean  of  soul!  1881  IOWETT  Tkttcyd. 
I.  i>>2  The  Athenians  were  old  sailors  and  they  were  only 
beginners. 

b.  In  various  colloq.  and  slang  phrases :  as  old 
dirt/,  a  person  who  has  become  knowing  through 
experience,  spec,  an  experienced  thief;  old  hand 
(see  D.  4) ;  old  FILE,  SOLDIER,  STAOKB;  to  fa  old 
Doo  at  (a  thing). 

.»_    r     _  _    T^  _  _  _  ..  f» 


race)  Five-year-olds,  9  st.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  foltletm  Leg. 
(repr.)  27  Rising  two-score-olds.  i8«  TENKVSON  The  Brook 
137  That  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the  Squire. 

b.  The  expression  '  x  years  old'  may  be  preceded 
by  a  prep.,  as  if  it  were  a  sb.  phrase  =  '  the  age  of 
x  years  :  e. g.  'a  child  of  ten  years  old ',  ' from 
two  years  old  and  under ',  '  at,  under,  or  over  six 
months  old '. 
This  construction  appears  first  with  of, ;  which  may  possibly 


I7*»  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  99  The  Captain  [waslan  old 
v, Idler  at  such  work.  1784  j.  POTTER  I  irtttoat  Villagtrt 
II.  9  Philip,  who  is  an  old  Robin,  as  the  saying  is,  demurred 
to  the  business.  1785  CCMBEHLAHD  Ohurvtr  No.  107  P  6 
Uncle  Antony  was  an  old  dog  at  a  dispute  1851  C.  W. 
H[OSKINS]  Talfa  63  One  word  of  advicr  "rom  an  'old 
file '.  1877  Fan  years'  Penal  Servitude  i.  .  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  an  'old  bird  '  would  belray  himself.  1890  W.  A. 
WALLACE  Only  a  Sitter?  161  Evidently  the  master  was  an  old 
bird,  he  carefully  retraced  his  steps  and  bolted  the  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

6.  In  colloq.  use  :  =  Great,  plentiful,  abundant, 
excessive;  'grand'.  Now  chiefly  after  other  ap- 
preciative adjs.,  as  good,  grand,  high. 

^1440  Bone  Flor.  681  Code  olde  fyghtyng  was  there. 
1500  TAKLTON  News  Piirgat.,  Sunday,  at  masse,  there  was 
old  ringing  of  bells.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Aiif  v.  ii.  98 
Venders  old  coile  at  home,  a  1604  HANME>  Cknx.  Irel. 
123  note,  If  they  (certain  monks]  were  as  fat  in  those  daies 
as  most  of  them  proved  after,  there  would  have  beene  old 
frying.  1654  GAVTON  Pleat,  ffotet  11.  iv.  50  When  fifteen 
joines  to  Seventy,  there's  old  doings  (as  they  say),  the  Man 
and  Wife  fitting  together  like  January  and  May  day.  1664 
COTTON  Scarron.  104  There  was  old  drinking  and  old 
singing  And  all  the  while  the  Bells  were  ringing.  1705 
HICKEBINCILL  Priesl-cr.  II.  Wks.  1716  III.  77  ITlere  was  old 
Bandying,  and  Cursing,  and  Fighting,  and  Railing  in 


njyei 

-  'at  the  age  of  nine  months  . 


schattachin.  1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Old-doings, 
great  sport,  great  feasting — an  uncommon  display  of  hos- 
pitality. 1898  Westm.  Gam.  i  July  2/a  The  lawyers  in  the 
H  ouse  have  had  what . .  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  high  old 
time. 

II.  Belonging  to  former  times  or  an  earlier 
period  as  well  as  to  the  present ;  long-established. 

7.  a.  Dating  far  back  into  the  past ;  ol  ancient 
origin  ;  made  or  formed  long  ago ;  also  poet,  oj 
things  which  have  always  existed,  as  elemental 
forces,  etc. :  Primeval.  (In  OE.  and  early  ME. 
applied  to  the  Creator.) 

AMra&MJ  Pset  hyre  eald  metod  este  watre  bearn.sebyrda 
c  888  K  XtfUB  Boetk.  xiv.  J  2  Se  eald*  cwide  i*  swioe  so? 

e  mon  jefyrn  cw»3.     c  1*05  LAY.  24885  Ane  huse  J»e  wes 
oiclused  faste  an  aid  stanene  weorc     1340  *£**JF*E1 
zayth  he  is  ine  heuene..hc  y*  aid  and  yknawe  and  ydret 
and  yworbssiped  and  yloued.   /«3S»  -«**  *  »••* 
?oure  docturus  sain  in  sawus  fu i  olde.    £•*•• 
(Roxb.)  iv.  12  Scho  lies  in  ane  aide  castell.     1996  b 
Tarn.  Mr.  m.  i.  80  Old  fashions  pKa-e   me  besu 
MILTON  Comus  33  An  old,  and  haughty  Nation  wow 
Arms.    1667  -  P.L.  i.  543  A  shout  that  tore  Hells  Concave, 
anTfiyoTld7  Frighted  the  R<ip  of  Chaos  ^  ^g^ 
-'       -     ".,_    .  | jg  Wbo  know*  but  M,  WBOM 

~   <  litaves  old  Oc«an.and  «  ho  wing 
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OLD. 

with  agent-noun,  etc.) :  That  has  long  stood  in 
some  relation  to  one  ;  that  has  been  such  from  of 
old  ;  not  new  or  recent. 

a  looo  Juliana  623  (Gr.)  WrecatS  ealdne  ni<5.  a  1225  Leg. 
Katli,  1380  J?e  deore  Drihtin  . .  toe  read  to  ure  aide  dusi- 
schipes.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxii.  63,  I  wolde  now  som  mete 
wer  sene  For  olde  acqueyntaunce  vs  by-twene.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  i.  7  Our  aid  ennemys  cummyn  of  Saxonys 
blud.  1500-20  DUNBAU  Pitet/fs  Ix.  68  To  thy  auld  schervandis 
have  an  E,  That  lang  hes  lippinit  into  the.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  67  Corriandir,  that  is  gude  for  ane  aid  hoste.  1706 
Wooden  World  Dissected  (1708)  19  Not  purely  for  their 
presumptuous  Assumption  of  his  proper  Title,  but  out  of  an 
old  Crutch,  a  1727  RAMSAY  Auld  Langsyne  i  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot  Tho'  they  return  with  scars  ?  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxvi.  86  Many  a  good  ducking  in 
the  surf,  did  he  get  to  pay  up  old  scores.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  1.505  In  satisfaction  of  an  old  debt  due  to  him 
from  the  crown.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  81,  I  have 
a  claim  upon  you  as  an  old  friend  of  your  father. 

c.  Known  or  familiar  from  of  old,  or  because 
of  former  association. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boctli.  xxxix.  §  13  HealdaS  )>a  tunglu  J» 
ealdan  sibbe  J»e  hi  on  gesceapne  wseron.  i  Z2i  O.  £.  Chron.  an. 
1003  He  teah  for5  ba  his  ealdan  wrenceas.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Man  of  Law's  T.  269  O  Sathanenuious.  .Wei  knowestow  to 
wommen  the  olde  way.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  417  Yet 
I  haue  a  tricke  Of  the  old  rage.  1598  —  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  22 
Your  husband  is  in  his  olde  lunes  [isi  fol.  lines]  againe. 
1601  —  Jul.  C.  v.  i.  63  Ant.  Old  Cassius  still.  1784  COWHER 
Tirocin.  737  Following  her  old  plan.  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn 
to  Mercury  Ixxxvii,  While  he  conceived  another  piece  of 
fun,  One  of  his  old  tricks.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  xix. 
IV.  377  The  old  men  had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  1865 
LIGHTFOOT  Galatians  (1874)  22  The  Apostle  had  been  travel, 
ling  over  old  ground. 

8.  Used  as  an  expression  of  familiarity,   a.  in 
addressing  or  speaking  of  persons  with  whom  one 
has  an  acquaintance  of  some  standing,  or  whom 
one  treats  as  such,  as  in  the  colloq.  old  bey,  chap, 
fellow,  man ;  b.  with  names  of  places  which  one 
has  long  known,  esp.  of  one's  native  country :  see 
also  12  b.     Often  in  the  collocation  good  old,  a 
colloq.  or  cant  expression  of  commendation  or 
appreciation.      (Cf.  6.) 

a.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.m.  ii.  121  Looke  how  the  blacke  slaue 
smiles  vpon  the  father ;  As  who  should  say,  old  Lad  I  am 
thine  owne.    1601  —  Twel.  N.  nr.  ii.  9  Did  she  see  thee  the 
while,  old  boy,  tell  me  that.     1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  17  ^3. 
I  never  hear  him  so  lavish  of  his  fine  things,  as  upon  old 
Nell  Trott.     1808  SCOTT  Martn.  yi.  Introd.  81  England  was 
merry  England,  when  Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports 
again.    1825  C  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Sfy  I.  136,  I  say.  old 
fellow.    1872  Punch  2^  Aug.  81/2  A  fellow  who  can  take  a 
joke  good-naturedly  like  you  can,  old  boy.     1885  Ibid. 
3  Jan.  4/1  You'll  be  thinking  I've  got  the  blue-mouldies, 
old  man.     1890  R.  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  204 
Take  another  tumbler,  old  man.    1892  ANSTEY  Voces  Populi 
Ser.  M.  37  Never  mind,  old  chap.    1898  DOYLE  Trag :  Korosko 
ix.  280  There  they  go  giving  the  alarm  I  Good  old  Camel 
Corps ! 

b.  1396  SHAKS.    Tarn.  Shr.  i.  ii.  49  What  happie  gale 
Blowes  you  to  Padua  heere,  from  old  Verona  ?  1659  D.  PELL 
Impr.  Sea  140,  I  may  take  upon  mee  to  tell  old  England.    I 
1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  §  7  Hath  not  old  England  sub- 
sisted  for  many  ages  without  the  help  of  your  notions  ?   1785 
BURNS  Cotter's  Sat.  1ft.  xix,  From  scenes  like  these  old 
Scotia's  grandeur  springs.    1808  SCOTT  Marm.  vi.  Introd.  68 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce,  At  such  high-tide,  her 
savoury  goose.    1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  d856) 

I.  xii.  90  There's  old  Gravesend  1 

9.  Applied  to  the  devil,  a.  orig.  in  reference  to 
his  primeval  character ;   in  OE.  se  ealda  ( =  'the 
old  one ') ;  also  in  particular  appellations,  as  old 
serpent,  dragon,  enemy,  adversary,  etc. 

a  1000  Leds.  32  (Grein)  Se  ealda.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  285 
Belsebub  )>e  ealde.-  ci2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  101  J>e  aide 
neddre  )>e  bipehte  cue  and  adam.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  15 
Nu  bihalt  te  aide  feond.  1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  xx.  2  The  olde 
serpent,  that  is  the  deuel.  1629  MILTON  Nativity  168  Th'  old 
Dragon  under  ground.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2) 
10  Soyling  their  hellish  carkasses  with  juyce  . .  or  what  the 
old  imposter  infatuates  them  with.  1822  HOGG  Perils  of 
Man  III.  38  Cuffed  about  by  the  'auld  thief,  as  they 
styled  him. 

b.  So  in  various  jocose  appellations,  as  the 
old  one,  the  old  GENTLEMAN  (in  black} ;  O/</HABRY, 
NICK,  SCRATCH,  etc. 

1668  RA,Y?rS.TfANGB  yis-  <?uev-  <'7°8>  84  They  were  all 
sent  to  Old  Nick.  1700  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1760)  III.  ,02,  I 
know  not  who'll  take  'em  for  saints,  but  the  old  gentleman  in 
black.  1762  SMOLLETT  L.  Greaves  n.  x,  He  must  have  sold 
himself  toOld  Scratch.  £1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Gloss 
Vvid  Harry,  Ovid  Nick,  names  for  the  devil.  1785  BURNS 
Addr.  to  Deil  i,  O  thou !  whatever  title  suit  thee,  Auld 
Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie.  1824  Hist.  Gaming  Houses 
51  He  would  not  stick  at  playing  up  Old  Harry  in  every 
possible  shape  and  manner.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I 
253  His  Master  .  the  Old  One.  1894  ASTLEY  50  Year's 
Life  I.  213  The  balls  did  whistle  round  like  'old  Billy'. 

III.  Belonging  to  an  age  or  period  now  past 
away;  ancient;  former. 

10.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  distant  past;  belonging 
to  antiquity  or  to  a  bygone  age  ;  ancient,  bygone, 
olden.     (Opposed  to  modern.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Luke  ix.  8  Sume  saedon  eald  witeja  aras. 
c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5  (Gr.)  pa  ic  ealde  da^as  eft  jebohte. 
fl  1067  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  202  Swa  he  on  aldnm 
timum  selaejd  wses.  c  1200  ORMIN  13724  patt  aide  folk  Off 
Godess  hall?he  lede.  CI2O5  LAY.  2916  A  ban  holde  dawen  ' 
[£1275  eolde  daije].  1340  Ayenb.  124  An  aid  filosofe  bet 
hette  platoun.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  v.  21  5ee  han  herde  that 
it  is  said  to  olde  men  [1388  elde  men,  1526  TIND,  vnto  them  I 
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off  the  olde  tyme,i6n  by  them  of  old  time].  ?  a  1400  Morte 
Arth.  13  Elders  of  aide  tyme.  r  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  294  Olde  poetys  sey  she  bereth  the  heruest  home. 
1590  L.  LLOYD  Diall  Dates  8  The  old  antient  Romanes  had 
. .  certaine  ceremonies.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  56 
The  nine  Sibyls  of  old  Rome.  1633  SWAN  Spec.  M.  ii.  §  3 
(1643)  32  The  old  ancient  order  of  the  yeare.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  in.  178  The  Prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  raign. 
1728  POPK  Dune.  II.  144  A  shaggy  Tap'stry,  worthy  to  be 
spread  On  Codrus'  old,  or  Dunton's  modern  bed.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  217  Tubal . .  the  Vulcan  of  old  times.  1809 
W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vn.  ix.  (1820)  513  The  customs  and 
manners  that  prevailed  in  the  'good  old  times'.  1842 
TENNYSON  Golden  Year  65  Old  writers  push'd  the  happy 
season  back. 

b.  Relating  to  past  times  ;  dealing  with  antiquity. 
a  ooo  CYNEWULF  Crist  1396  Nu  ic  Sa  ealdan  race  anforlaete 
hu  pu  act  Eerestan  yfle  gehogdes.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  i  In  Saynt  Bede  bokes  writen  er  stories  olde.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  17  Aulde  storys  that  men  redys.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  386  Wherever  stood  City  of  old  or  modern 
Fame.  1820  SHELLEY  (Edipus  i.  42  Grasshoppers  that  live 
on  noonday  dew,  And  sung,  old  annals  tell,  as  sweetly  too. 

C.  Proper  to  antiquity  or  a  bygone  age ;  of 
ancient  character,  form,  or  appearance  ;  antique. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Part.  Forties  19  It  happede  me  for  to  be- 
holde  Vp  on  a  bok  was  wrete  with  letteris  olde.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  069  Men  curious  in  vsing  old  and  ancient 
vrordes..Antifuarii  homines.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  n.  iv. 
44  O  fellow  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night:  Marke  it 
Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plaine.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  324  Some 
by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence,  Ancients  in 
phrase.  1899  Westni.  Gaz.  it  May  4/2  What  they  call  the 
old  blue,  the  shade  seen  in  old  enamelling. 

d.  Associated  with  ancient  times  (esp.  with 
classical  antiquity)  ;  renowned  in  history ;  esp.  in 
poetry,  as  an  epithet  with  proper  names. 

c  1631  MILTON  Arcades  98  On  old  Lycaeus  or  Cyllene  hoar. 
1710  POPE  Windsor  For.  316  From  old  Belerium  to  the 
northern  main.  1820  SHELLEY  Witch  of  A  lias  Ivii,  To  glide 
adown  old  Nilus,  when  he  threads  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ea.  (1889)  I.  10  It  is  the  old  historical 
lands  of  Europe  that  the  lover  of  history  longs  to  explore. 

11.  Belonging  to  an  earlier  period  (of  time,  one's 
life,  etc.)  or  to  the  earlier  or  earliest  of  two  or 
more  periods,  times,  or  stages ;  pertaining  to  an 
earlier  condition  of  things ;  possessed,  occupied, 
practised,  etc.  at  a  former  time.    (Opposed  to  new!) 

a  1000  Phenix  321  ponne  he  JewiteS  wongas  secan  his 
ealdne  card  of  fnsse  ebel-tyrf.  aiooo  Elene  1266  (Gr.) 
SeojuS  is  jecyrred,  aid  onmedla.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ix. 
{Bcrtholoweus)  140  Mychtyly  he  put  hym  owte  of  his  aid 
seinjnery.  1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  320  Thow  . .  geris  me  . . 
thair  aid  sin  with  new  schame  certify.  1638  Sm  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  93  He  projects  the  recovery  of  his  old  Eparchy 
of  Brampore.  c  1647  MILTON  Forcers  of  Conscience  20  New 
Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  writ  Large.  1802  WORDSWORTH 
Resol.  ff  Indep.  iii,  The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  em- 
ploy: My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly.  1842 
TENNYSON  Morte  <f  Arthur  240  The  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  new.  1893  MAX  MULLER  Theosofhy  xii. 
(1899)  401  I"  order  to  bring  his  old  Jewish  belief  into 
harmony  with  his  new  philosophical  convictions. 

b.  That  was  or  has  been  (the  thing  spoken  of) 
at  a  former  time. 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Re/,  xxvii.  54  Aid  feyis  ar  sindle  fayth- 
full  freindis  fund.  1647  Galway  Arch,  in  lotA  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  496  Sherriffes  and  ould  Sheriffes  to 
goe  in  their  blacke  gownes.  1847-9  HELPS  Friends  in  C. 
(1851)  I.  2  Eliesmere  the  great  lawyer,  also  an  old  pupil  of 
mine.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  in.  xix.  189  His  old 
master,  the  college  friend  of  his  father.  ' 

12.  Distinguishing   the   thing  spoken  of  from 
something  of  the  same  kind  newer  or  more  recent : 
Of  earlier  date,  prior  in  time  or  occurrence,  former, 
previous.     Old  Year's  Day,  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year. 

c  800  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  885  Se  Hlobwig  was  Carles  brobur . . 
se  Hlobwij  was  baes  aldan  Carles  sunu.  ciijsLamb.  Horn. 
87  pes  dei..on  bere  aide  kvje,  ciaoo  Vices  <y  Virtues  27 
OSer  newe  mone  betere  San  asld-mone.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  407  Al  holy  writt,  be  elde  (v.r.  olde] 
testament  and  be  newe.  (1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff  Lint. 
Mon.  ix.  (1885)  128  Thai  shulde  than  be  vndir  a  Prince 
double  so  myghty  as  was  thair  old  prince.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Baptism,  Graunte  that  the  olde  Adam. . 
maye  so  be  buried,  that  the  newe  man  may  be  raised  vp 
agayne.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  4  Foure  happy  dales 
bring  in  Another  Moon  !  but  oh,  me  thinkes,  how  slow  This 
old  Moon  wanes.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  The  making 
of  a  new  Law  for  the  abrogating  of  an  old.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  iv.  278  All  the  schools  Of  Academics  old  and  new. 
f  1830  MRS.  CAMERON  Houlston  Tracts  III.  No.  63.  2  Their 
family  consisted  of  a  son  and  three  daughters,  who  were 
brought  up  more  in  the  old  school  than  is  now  customary. 
1849  GROTE  Gw«  n.  Ixvii.  (1862)  VI.  34  The  gradual  transi- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  Old  Comedy  into  the  Middle  and 
New  Comedy. 

b.  With  names  of  countries :  Known  or  in- 
habited at  an  earlier  period,  as  Old  England  (hence 
Old  Englander),  Old  France,  Old  Spain  (opposed 
to  the  American  colonies  of  New  England,  France, 
Spain ;  now  only  hist.'},  and  similarly  in  modern 
colonial  use,  the  old  country,  old  home  =  Great 
Britain.  (In  Old  England  and  the  like,  there  is 
often  a  blending  with  this  of  sense  8.) 

The  Old  Dominion:  see  DOMINION.  Old  World,  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  opposed  to  the  New  World  of 
America. 

1647  VVARD  Simp.  Cooler  43  Hee  that  prizes  not  Old 
England  Graces,  as  much  as  New  England  Ordinances. 
1755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  393  W.  H.  Master  of  the  Ship 
called  St.  George,  belonging  to  London  in  old  England.  1763 


OLD. 

Ann.  Reg.  121  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  government 
of  Canada  on  that  of  Old  France.  1780  Ibid.  213*  Newly 
arrived  from  Old  Spain.  1812  Examiner  28  Dec.  826/1 
General  Miranda  had  sailed  ..  for  Old  Spain.  1817  J. 
BRADBURY  Trav.  Ainer.  321  It  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  enquirjes  respecting  the  'old  country  '.  1837  HT. 
MAKTINEAU  Soc.  Ainer.  III.  95  They  are  readers:  their 
imaginations  live  in  the  Old  World.  1844  MRS.  HOUSTON 
Yacht  Voy.  Texas  II.  127  Farming  details  which  apply 
..to  practice  in  the  'Old  Country'.  1886  LOWELL  Wks. 
(1890)  VI.  143  It  [the  founding  of  Harvard]  insured  our 
intellectual  independence  of  the  Old  World.  Ibid.  156  The 
more  conservative  universities  of  the  Old  Home. 

c.  Old  style :  see  STYLE.     Old  Christmas  Day^ 
Old  May-day,  Old  Michaelmas-day ',  etc.,  these  days 
according  to  the  computation  of  old  style. 
1825  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  1324  September  26. .Old  Holy- 


.11113  is  v/iu  aascaaautms  uay  .  1001  A  inies  ID  reo.,  me 
old  style  is  still  retained  in  the  accounts  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury.  . .  The  first  day  of  the  financial  year  is  the  sth  of 
April,  being  old  Lady  Day.  1863  Book  of  Days  \.  58 
January  6  Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Day  (Old  Christmas  Day). 
Ibid.  52/2  Auld  Hansel  Monday^  i.  e.  Handsel  Monday  old 
style,  or  the  first  Monday  after  the  i2th  of  the  month 
[January]. 

t  B.  adv.  In  ancient  times,  long  ago.   rare~l. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  \.  Prol.  i  To  sing  a  Song  that  old  was 
sung,  From  ashes,  auntient  Gower  is  come. 
C.  sbl  (elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.) 

fl.   «  Old  man,  old  woman.   Obs. 

f  J37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  155  Sa  suld  bat  aid 
his  penance  mak.  Ibid,  xviii.  (Egiptiane)  326,  &  to  bat 
auld  bane  sad  scho  rathe.  1426  LYDG.  De  GUI/.  Pilgr.  13113 
O,  thow  Olde  !  what  hastow  do,  Vnwarly  me  to  smyte  so? 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEnefs  n.  ix.  [x.]  34  Scho. .  Him  towart  hir  hes 
brocht.  .And  sete  the  auld  dounm  the  halysete.  ci$ytCrt. 
of  Loue  280  What  doth  this  olde  Thus  far  ystope  in  yeres? 

2.  pi.  (olds).  Old  ones  (of  a  set  or  class) ;  old 
persons,  etc.  mod.  colloq. 

1883  BESANT  All  in  a  Garden  fair  n.  vii.  (1885)  167  Young 
clever  people . .  are  more  difficult  to  catch  than  the  olds.  1890 
Pall  Mall  G.  30  Aug.  2/2  Although  the  *  Olds '  have  been 
the  pioneers  ..of  the  movement,  the  'Youngs'  show  an 
impatience  with  them  at  every  meeting. 

3.  //.  {olds).  Hops  more  than  two  and  less  than 
four  years  old.      Old  olds,  hops  more  than  four 
years  old. 

1892  Daily  News  22  Mar.  7/4  Old  olds  are  still  selling. 
1898  Ibid*  25  June  7/7  Some  few  transactions  cue  taking 
place  in  yearlings  and  olds. 

4.  =  Old  time,  the  olden  time ;   an  earlier  time 
or  period  :   =  ELD  5.    Chiefly  in  men,  times  t  days, 
etc.  of  old. 

ci+QoDestr,  Troy  10503  He  has . .  desyred  my  doghter  to 
wed.  Pollexena  the  pert,  by  purpos  of  olde.  1535  COVERDALK 
Ps.  lxxvi[i.].  5  Then  remembred  I  the  tymes  of  olde,  &  the 
yeares  that  were  past,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVU. 
iv,  I  fell  to  thinck..Upon  the  yeares  of  old.  1635  N.  R. 
Catndens  Hist.  Eliz.  i.  an.  ii.  7  Apparrelled  in  blacke  after 
the  manner  of  old.  1784  COWPER  Ef.  Joseph  Hill  58  Some 
few  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old.  1845  M*  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  10  France.  .Is.  .rich  beyond  all  others  in  the 
traces  of  the  men  of  old. 

b.  Advb.  phrase.  Of  old :  of  old  time,  in  the 
olden  time,  long  since,  formerly ;  also,  From  old 
days,  for  a  long  time  (preceding  the  present). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  317  Pay  me  quod  he  ..  ffor 
dette  which  that  thou  owest  me  of  old.  1423  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  IV.  406/1  Ye  verray  and  trewe  makyng  of  old 
used  and  continued.  1478  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III. 
219,  I  am  aqueyntyd  with  your  condycyons  of  old.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  4  Intill  ane  place  callit  Ecolumkifi, 
..Lang  of  the  aid  thair  wes  thair  sepultuir.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  i.  i.  146  You  alwaies  end  with  a  lades  tricke, 
I  know  you  of  old.  1655  MILTON  Sonn.  Massacre  Piedmont^ 


Who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol. 
I.  97  It  was  the..sacied  place,  where  of  old  the  everlasting 
fire  Was  preserved.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  i.  4  You  of  old 


did  hold  them  Something  worthy. 
D.  Old-  in  Comb. 

1.  a.  \Vith  another  adj.,  in  antithetic  or  conse- 
quential relation,  as  t  old-cool^  f  old-excellent ;  old- 
new^  old-young,  b.  With  a  pr.  pple.,  forming  an 
adj., as  old-growing  (growing  old), old-looking,  c. 
With  a  pa.  pple.,  in  advb.  sense  '  of  old,  long,  an- 
ciently', as  old-acquainted,  -branded,  -built,  -cut, 
-established^  'gathered,  -landed,  -licensed,  -said  adjs. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  i.  ii.  20  This  night  I  hold  an 
*old  accustom'd  Feast.  1535  CRANMKK  Let.  to  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  309  My  *old 
acquainted  friend,  Master  Shaxton.  1716  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  —  16  Aug.,  This  is  a  very  large 
town,  but  most  part  of  it  *old  built.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev. 
Trag.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  16  O  what  it  is  to  baue  a  *old- 
coole  Duke.  1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart,  cxvii,  Those 
earned  '"old-cut  stonie  Images.  1787  BENTHAM  Def.  Usury 
xiii.  141  *Old-established  trades.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Apr. 
6/1  Some  of  the  older -established  jobbers  refuse  to  deal  for 
cash  at  all.  1602  F.  HERING  Anatomyes  5  In  the  knowledge 
of  Plants  they  are  *old  excellent.  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen. 
xii.  i  Abraham  was  old-excellent  at  it  [self-denial].  01586 
SIDNEY  A  rcadia  i.  Wks.  1725  1. 61  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  *old-growing  world.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  t. 
(1863)  124  Apart  from  his  *old-looking  younger  brother. 
1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  235  All  the  oldest  looking, 
shrivelled  oak-apples.  1330  PALSGR.  250/1  *Ould  sayd  sawe, 
Pronerbe.  c  1570  Marr.  Wit  fy  Science  v.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
II.  379  An  old-said  saw  it  is.. Soon  hot,  soon  cold.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  It's  an  oud  said  say,  and  a  true  yan. 
2.  Parasynthetic  combinations :  a.  general,  as 
old-aged  (of  old  age,  aged),  old-blooded  (having 


OLD. 

old  blood  ,  ohi-brancheif,  -faced,  -hearted^  -phrastd, 
-sighted^  etc.,  adjs. ;  hence  old-sigkttdntM  (  pres- 
byopia), b.  based  on  some  recognized  phrase, 
as  old-ba^hdorish  (having  the  character  associated 
with  an  '  old  bachelor*)*  old-boyish  (of  the  nature 
(if  an  'old  boy*);  so  old-boy-like,  old-tattish9  old- 
fogyisk,  old-gentlemanly*  old-masterly^  etc.,  adjs.  ; 
old-bachelor  ship)  old-fellowhood  (the  status  of  an 
'old  fellow',  e.g.  of  a  college),  old-fogyism,  old- 
ladyhood,  old-liner  (one  of  the  'old  line'),  old- 
foristt  etc.,  sbs.  See  also  derivatives  of  OLD  MAID, 

Ol.lt  WOMAN,  CtC. 
1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  /W/mM'Arb.)  31  *Olde-aged  experience 


..prophesied  old-bachelorship,  and  all  its  evils,  to  tne  con* 
ti  i\  rri  ;unl  performers.  1894  II.  NISBET  Bush  Girl's  Rom. 
218  The  hauteur  ..  that  woke  in  his  proud,  *old-blooded 
lireast.  1846  MRS.  CORK  Sk.  Kng.  Cnar,  (1852)  143  The 
t  iiiious  weakened  *old-boyish  air  of  this.,  race  of  men.  1597 
DRAVTON  Mortimeriados  25  A  Forrest  of  *old-brancheu 
Oakcs.  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  (1843)  I.  303  Don't  I 
begin  to  talk  in  an  "old-cattish  manner  of  cards?  1595 
SHAKS.  John  n,  i.  259  'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  *old- 
fac'd  walles,  Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  Warre. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Iviii,  He  had  now  passed  into 
the  stage  of  *old  fellow  hood.  His  hair  was  grizzled.  1883 
A.  FOKBKS  in  igfA  Cent.  Oct.  722  The  full  side-face  whiskers, 
which  of  late  are  becoming  *old-fogeyish.  1869  Dally  News 
30  Jan.,  [The  Quarterly  A'twVw]  never  falls,  .into  tradition, 
routine,  or  *old -fogyi-.nl.  1819  HYRON  yuan  i.  ccxvi,  A  good 
"old .gentlemanly  vice.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/3  Caps,.. 
charmingly  suggestive  of  pretty  *old- ladyhood.  1884  Boston 
(Mass.)  Jrnl.  25  Sept.  2/2  The  "old-liners  appear  to  be  out 
of  the  fight.  iNfo  Academy  14  Aug.  123  So  solid  and  careful 
an  "old-lorist.  188*  Athenzwit  No.  2866. 439  This  dignified 
and,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  *old -masterly  work.  1886  J. 
CORBETT  Fall  ofAsgard  II.  178  He  listened  to  him  telling 
of.  .his  *old-phrased  caihs. 

3.  With  a  sb.  (or  adj.  used  absol.),  forming  an 
attrib.  phrase,  as  old-book^  old-cottntry^  old-ivory, 
old-life,   old-line    (following   the   old   lines),   old- 
Roman,  old-school,  old-service,  old-town,  etc.     See 
also  OLD-TIME,  OLD-WORLD. 

x86a  BURTON  ttk.  Hnnter\.  25  In  the  ""old-book  trade  there 
are  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity.  Mod.  A 
well-known  frequenter  of  the  old-book  shops.  1890  Tablet 
21  June  981  Grooms  in  *old-day  livery.  1898  Daily  News 
a  Dec.  5/1  There  is  one  book  exhibited,  which  . .  has  put  on 
a  true  *old-ivory  tone.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  Geog.  51 
That  Palaeozoic  or  "old-life  period.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXX.  354/2  The  return  to  the  old-life  routine.  1831 
CAR(.YLE  Sart.  Kes.  i.  vit,  'Old-Roman  contempt  of  tne 
superfluous.  1886  A'.  Attier.  Rfv.  July  10  Adam,  according 
to  this  "old-school  Calvinism,  was  the  Federal  Head,  the 
representative  of  his  race.  1894  Westin,  Gas.  19  Apr.  6/2 
One  of  ihe  few  remaining  "old-service  gaolers. 

4.  Special  combs,  and  phrases :  old-bone  z>.,  to 
manure  with  old  bones;    fold  boy,  a  kind   of 
strong  ale ;  old-clo-thes-man,  a  dealer  in  old  or 
second-hand  clothes ;   old-clo'thes-shop,  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  old  clothes ;   old  gentleman :   see 
9  b,  also  quot. ;  f  old-grey  [GREY  sb.  5],  old  man, 
greybeard ;  old  hand,  (a)  one  who  has  been  long 
employed  or  has  experience  in  any  business,  one 
who  is  skilful  in  doing  something  (see  HAND  sb. 
9) !  (b)  one  who  has  been  a  convict ;  also  attrib.  ; 
old  holder  (see  quot.) ;    Old  Lady,  collectors' 
name  for  a  species  of  moth,  Mania  maura;  old- 
like  a.,  old  in  appearance  (obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial.} ; 
fold-sir,  old-sire,  an  old  man,   an  aged  sire; 
old-sledge,  a  game  at  cards  —  ALL  FOUBS  1 ;  old- 
soldier  v.,  to  'come  the  old  soldier  over1:   see 
SOLDIER  sb.  (colloq.}  \  Old  Sow,  the  •^KoHMelilotns 
avrulea  (sweet  trefoil),  also  a  local  name  of  An- 
tennaria  margaritacea  (pearl  cudweed)  (Britten  & 
H.);  Old  Squaw  =  OLD  WIFE  2;  old-standing  a., 
that  has  stood  or  existed  long,  long-standing;  old 
style  a.,  belonging  to  the  old  style,  old-fashioned ; 
Old  Tom,  a  kind  of  strong  gin. 

1849  JOHNSTON  Exfier.  Agric.  57  On  the  *old-boned  field, 
the  crop  was  four  times  as  bulky  as  on  the  unboned  field. 
Ibid.)  This  old-boning  caused  a  farj^e  increase  both  in  the 
turnip  and  in  the  corn  crops.  1743  Land,  ty  Country  Breiv, 
iv.  (ed.  2)  289  Then  add  to  the  same  new  Drinks,  with  their 
Sediments,  and  call  it  *Old-boy,  Stout,  or  Nog.  178* 
WoLcorr  (P.  Pindar)  2«rf  Ode  to  R.  A.s,  Like  an  *OW- 
clothes-Man  about  London  Street !  1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist. 
7.  Juniper  II.  252  The  actor  went  to  dress  at  his  usual 
wardrobe,  an  "old-clothes  shop.  i8»8  G.  SMKETON  Doings 
in  London  77  An  l'*old gtntlettian'  (a card  somewhat  larger 
and  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  pack,  and  now  in  considerable 
use  amongst  the  '  legs ').  158*  STANYHURST  JEncis  u.  (Arb.) 
64  Hee  rested  wylful  lyk  a  wayward  obstin.it  *oldgrey.  1785 
GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg.  T.,  *  Old  hand,  knowing  or  expert  in  any 
business.  1848  DICKENS  Dombcy  xii.  Toots,  as  an  old  hand, 
had  a  desk  to  himself.  1865  TUCKER  Austral.  Story  i.  85 
Reformed  convicts,  or,  in  the  language  of  their  proverbial 
cant,  '  old  hands '.  1865  NIXON  Peter  Perfume  102  '  Bosh- 
man ',  in  the  old-hand  vernacular,  signifies  a  fiddler.  1810 
Sforting  Mag.  XXXVI,  2  r  The  defendants  who  have  desig- 
nated themselves  as  "old-holders— copyholders  ..  who  pay 
one  heriot  only,  though  they  hold  several  messuages.  183* 
RF.NNIE  Butterflies  <y  Moths  09  The  "Old  Lady  appears 
the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  1634  \V.  TIHWHVT 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett,  (vol.  I.)  34  It  is  one  more  *old-like  than 
his  Father,  and  as  over-worne  as  a  ship.  1855  ROBINSON 
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Whitty  I'.loss.,  Auillike,  locking  old.  '  He  u  bcK. 
grow  vatry  aud  like  '.  1586  T.  li.  La  Primmul.  Pr  Acad. 
'•  ('59<>  79  Of  a  crooked  'old-sire,  we  say  lhal  his  spirit 
waxelh  old  witli  him.  1837  W.  IRVING  Cafl.  BantfftUl  I. 
r8r  (This]  threw  a  temporary  Migma  upon  the  game  of 
"old-sledge1.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Aug  5/2  Mr  \V.  K. 
tried  to  '  "old  soldier  '  him,  hut, as  Harry  said  in  sententious 
vernacular,  'I  wasn't  having  any'.  1855  Momov  <>•</. 
Agric.  1 1. 42t  Melilotus  azurcus,  a  Swiss  plant  . .  with  blue 
blossoms,  has  a  singular  porcine  odour,  whence  it  U  vul- 
garly called  '  'Old  Sow  ':  and  is  the  plant  which  gives  the 
peculiar  flavour  to  Schapziger  cheese.  1608-9  MIDDLETON 
iyii/mu  i.  ii,  Your  college  for  your  'old-standing  scholar.  1 
1897  Alloutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  47  Old-standmu  cases  of 


been  working  from  time  immemorial.    1836-9  DICKENS  .S'Jk. 
Bos,  Gin-shots  (i%t)v)  171  Great  casks. .  bearing  such  inscrip. 
tions  as  '  'Old  Tom,  549  '.    1897  Alloutft  Syst.  Med.  II.  846    i 
When  sweetened  and  diluted  by  the  retailers  gin  is  known    [ 
as  gin  cordial  or  '  Old  Tom  '. 

t  Old,  sb*  06s.    Forms  :  a.  2-3  (Sc.  5-6)  aid, 
(4  aide),  4-6  auld ;  /3.  4-6  olde,  (5  oolde),  5-  old. 
[Early  ME.  aid,  app.  a.  ON.  old  (\-ald&  or  aldf), 
gen.  sing,  aldar,  etc.,  age,  an  age :— OTent.  *al(toz    • 
OLD  a.     But  the  Eng.  word  may  be  in  some,  esp.   j 
later  uses,  directly  from  the  adj.  old  in  Eng.,  or   | 
may  be  an  alteration  of  ELD  sb.  after  eld,  old  adj.] 

1.  Age,  duration  of  life  or  existence. 
c  1200  [see  ALD  sb.  i  ]. 

2.  AII  age,  or  secular  period  of  the  world. 
c  MOO  [see  ALD  sb.  aj. 

3.  Old  age,  the  advanced  stage  or  period  of  life ; 
also,  The  wane  of  the  moon. 

a.  <  1205  LAY.  19411  Bruttes  hafden  muchel  mode  ..  for 
has  kinges  aide,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10969,  I  and  mi  wijf  on 
aid  tas.  1535  STEWART  Chron.  Scot.  I.  444  Vnsaturabill 
bayth  in  aid  and  )outh. 

3.  [<:  1315  SHOREHAM  2  Wanne  man  drawith  into  olde-ward, 
Wei  ofle  his  bones  aketh.)  <:  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1284 
He  hadde  a  Beres  skyn  colblak  for  old.  c  1420  Pallad.  on 
Ilusb.  u.  439  In  old  ek  of  this  mone  is  this  moost  good. 
c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  641  He  wille  brynge  the  adown  in 
olde.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  12  Let  them  be  sowen  in  the 
olde  of  the  mone.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ty  Cr.  11.  ii.  104  Virgins, 
and  Boyes ;  mid-age  and  wrinkled  old  \Qo.  elders].  1616 
SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farttte  \.  xiii.  63  They  must  not 
be  gelded . .  in  the  old  of  tne  Moone. 

t  Old,  •".   Obs.     Forms  :    I  aldian,  3  aldien.  3 
alden,  holden,  4-5  olden,  5-8  old,  (6  Sf.  auld). 
[ME.  olden  =  early  ME.  alden  :-OE.  (Anglian)    , 
aldian  =  WSax.  ealdian,  f.  old,  eald,  OLD  a.:  see 
ELD  ».']     intr.  To  grow  old. 

c8»5  I'csfi.  Psalter  vi.  8  Ic  aldade  betwih  alle  feond  mine. 
£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Vfel  is  bet  mon  aldeb.  Ibid.  109  peo  , 
hearte  ne  aided  naut.  c  1175  LAY.  2937  po  holdede  \c  1105 
ajldede]  be  king  and  failede  his  mihte.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Mate. 
xvi.  3  Nowe  1  naue  oldid  [1388  eldid].  1496  Dives  AT  Pauf. 
(W.  de  W.)  iv.  xxviL  195/1  As  they  olde  so  they  fade,  c  1560 
A.  Scorr  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  83  Auldit  rubiatourts.  1741 
T.  SfENCE  Let.  13  Jan.  in  Academy  (1875)  20  Feb.  192/1  The 
Pretender  looks  sensibly  olded  since  I  was  here  last 

Old,  obs.  f.  WOLD  ;  var.  HOLD  a.,  Obs. 

Old  Catholic  :  see  CATHOLIC  B.  3  b. 

Olde,  obs.  f.  WELD,  a  plant  used  in  dyeing. 

Olden  (o«-lden,  -d'n),  a.     [f.  Ou>.s*.a  +  -EN+. 

(It  has  been  suggested  that  the  suffix  may  represent  an 
earlier  inflexion  of  old.  Cf.  Ger.  in  der  alien  Zeit.)} 

1.  Belonging  to  a  bygone  age  or  time  ;  ancient, 
old:  esp.  in  the  phr.  'the  olden  time'  (Shaks.). 
literary  and  arch. 

a  1435  Cursor  M.  18100  (Trin.)  To  ende  he  seide  now  com 
my  sawes  pat  I  seide  bi  olden  dawes.  1416  Avut.uw  Poems 
22  The  goodys  of  hole  cherche  . .  That  other  han  seven  in 
holdoun  dais.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  75  Blood  hath 
bene  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time.  1806  KNOX  &  JEBB 
Corr.  I.  305  To  talk  and  write  . .  like  those  of  '  olden 
time*.  1816  SCOTT  Tales  iny  Landlord  Sen  I.  Introd., 
A  young  person,  .who  delighted  in  the  collection  of  olden 
tales  and  legends.  1837  LONGF.  Flowers  i,  In  language 
quaint  and  olden.  1848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  V't>y.  in.  79 
The  words  of  the  olden-time  inspiration.  1849  Miss  MULOCK 
Ogilvies  xlvi.  (1875)  356  Some  new  bond  had  made  the 
very  memory  of  that  olden  pledge  a  sin. 

2.  poetic  for  OLD  a.  i,  i.  rare. 

1823  BYRON  yuan  XIL  xliii,  Olden  she  was— but  had  been 
very  young.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxvii.  i  Boy,  young 
caterer  of  Falernian  olden. 

Hence  t  O'ldennes»,  olden  quality,  antiquity. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  193  The  ij«  caus  is 
that  matremony  ys  to  be  comend  is  the  oldennysse  of  hit, 
ffor  this  ordir  ys  not  nyowely  maket,  but  of  oldennys  hit 
passith  all  manner  of  orderis  in  erth. 

Olden  (00-ld'n),  v.   rare.     [f.  OLD  a.  +  -ENS.] 

1.  intr.  To  grow  old,  to  become  older  in  appear- 
ance or  character,  to  age. 

1817  MARY  FRAMPTON  yml.  (1885)  329  Her  face  is  oldened 
and  more  sallow.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xviii,  In  six 
weeks  he  oldened  more  than  he  had  done  for  fifteen  years 
before.  x8$a  —  Esmond  i.  ix,  She  had  oldened. .as  people 
do  who  suffer  silently  great  mental  pain. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  grow  old,  to  make  older 
in  appearance  or  character,  to  age. 

1850  THACKERAY  Pendenttis  liii,  It  was  curious  how  emotion 
seemed  to  olden  him.  1863  Devise  II.  188  When  oldened 
by  sorrow  he  might  feel  the  deep  spell  that  Denise  possessed. 

Hence  O'ldened,  O'ldening/*//.  adjs. 

1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <V  Ins.  II.  xxiv.  525  It  was  the 

S'  y  of  oldening  years.     1802  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Dec.  580 
er  friend's  oldened  and  altered  looks. 


OLD-FASHIONED. 

Olden,  obs.  I.  ho/Jen,  pa.  p|  K.  nf  \\"\s>v. 
Older  (<M-ldai),  a.  anil  s/>.     [I.  ( )u>  a.  +  !««».] 

A.  adj.   The   later  'levelled'  comparative  of 
Oi.n,  which  has  superseded  the  earlier  ELnaq.r., 
except  in  special  uses.     (The  levelling  down  of 
the  comparative  appears  to  have  begun  with  the 
form  alder,  found  already  c  \  200.) 

1.  In  the  ordinary  senses  of  OLD  :  Of  greater  age ; 
that  has  lived  or  existed  longer,  of  longer  existence 
or  standing;  more  ancient. 

1105-1610  [see  ALDER  a.  comfar.]  159.  SHAKS.  Rom.  * 
Jul.  11.  iv.  127  Young  Romeo  will  be  older  \Qoi.  elder  |  when 
you  haue  found  him.  ifot  —  Jui.  C.  iv.  iii.  31,  I  am  a 
Souldier,  I,  Older  in  practice.  Abler  then  your  seffe  To  make 
Conditions.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1489  Thy  Son.  Made 
older  then  thy  age  through  eye-sight  lost.  1713  I.  WARMER 
TrueAntauns(tA.  2)54  In  June  and  July,  they  fwatptj  are 
both  older  and  bolder.  1863  LVELL  Anita.  Man  8  DepouK 
of  older  date,  a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Seftimius  l-elton  (18791 
149  A  house  in  the  older  part  of  the  town.  Mod.  She  u 
ten  years  older  than  her  sister. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  ELDER  a.  torn  far.   i  b :   the 
older  of  two  of  a  family,  etc. ;  senior.    Only  dial. 

ciios  LAY.  375oOf  ban  aldie  sustren.  1465  M  AUG.  PASTON 
in  /'.  Lett.  II.  312,  I  have  delyveryd  your  older  sonne  xx 
mark.  Mod,  Sc.  He  is  my  aulder  brother. 

B.  sb.  tl.//.  Predecessors:  =  ELDER  B.  I.  Obs. 
a  1470  TIPTOFT  Oral.  G.  Flamintus  (Caxton  1481)  Fiv.To 

preche  of  the  noble  dedes  of  thyn  olders,  I  wil.  .conleue 
that  thyn  auncestres  have  be  of  soverayne  auctorite, 

1 2.  (A  person's)  superior  in  age,  senior  (chiefly 
in//.)  :  =  ELDER  B.  i.  06s. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  K  vi.Trewly  this  yonge  man . . 
byleueth  the  cpunceylle  of  his  older,  c  1500  How  the  Plow, 
man  lerned  his  Pater-Nosttr  40  in  Hazf  E.  P.  P.  I.  211  As 
1  haue  herde  myne  olders  tell.  156*  j.  HEYWOOD  Prav. 
(i  867)  26,  I  haue  herd  of  myne  olders. 

•)•  b.  A  person  advanced  in  life :  =  ELDER  B.  2  b. 

c  1440  CAFGRAVE  St.  Kalh.  v.  868  Oon  of  the  olderes  age)  r 
on-to  hir  seyth  :  '  O  precyous  spouse  of  god  ! ' 

Older,  erron.  Sc.  form  of  owther,  EITHER  COHJ. 

Oldest  ((W-ldest),  a.  suferl.  [f.  OLD  a.  +  -KMT.] 
The  later  '  levelled '  superlative  of  OLD,  which  has 
superseded  the  earlier  form  ELDEST  in  all  except 
special  uses :  see  ELDEST  a.  suferl.  t,  3,  5. 

1.  In  ordinary  senses  derived  from  OLD  :  Farthest 
advanced  in  age  ;  first  made  or  produced  ;  most 
ancient :  =  ELDEST  1 ,  3. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1830)  iv.  30  It  is  on  of  the  oldest  townes 
of  the  world.  1597  SHAKS.  2  tten.  IV,  iv.  v.  127  Haue  you 
a  Ruffian  that  will.. commit  The  oldest  Mimes,  the  newest 
kinde  of  wayes.  1605  —  Lear  v.  iii.  325  The  oldest  hath 
borne  most,  we  that  are  yong,  Shall  neuer  tee  so  much. 
1676  HOBBES  Iliad Pref.  (1686)  7  They  that.. look  upon  it 
with  the  oldest  spectacles  of  a  Ciitiik,  may  approve  it.  1743 
BULKELKY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  -V.  Seas  120  The  oldest  Seaman 
on  board  never  saw  a  more  di-mal  Prospect.  1790  BURKE 
/•r.  Rev.  45  Our  oldest  reformation  is  that  of  Magna  Charta. 
1838  DE  MORGAN  J<ss.  Probab.  210  A's  interest  in  the  latter 
annuity,  .when  A  is  the  oldest  of  the  three. 

2.  Occasionally  found  in  uses  properly  belonging 
to  ELDEST.    Now  dial,  or  vulgar. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1333  Bolde  Baltarar  |at  watz  his 
barn  aldest.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11055  Pirrus.  Polidamas 
brother,  .aldist  but  he.  1785  PALEV  Mor.  /Vti/0f.(i8i8)  I.  xxii. 
225  The  not  making  a  will,  is  a  very  culpable  omission., 
where  it  leaves  daughters,  or  younger  childien.  at  the  mercy 
of  the  oldest  son.  1899  Til-Bits  12  Aug.  396/3  The  oldest 
sister. 

O'ld-fa  ngled,  a.  [f.  after  new-fangled:  cf. 
F  ANGLE.]  Characterized  by  adherence  to  what  is 
old,  old-fashioned.  Hence  Old-f»  ngledne»s. 

184*  BROWNING  Pied  Pifervi,  Low  it  dangled  Over  his 
vesture  so  old-fangled.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrf.  <v  Merck.  I. 
vi.  208  Old-fangled  cut  glasses.  1894  Harper's  Weekly  Mag. 
7  Apr.  315  Repelling  the  new-fangled  remedy,  [he]  resorts 
to  the  oldest-fangledknown.  1895  Spectator  23  Nov.  731/2 
We  like  better,  out  of  a  cet  tain  old-fangledness,  to  turn  back 
again  to  the  oft-told  stories  of  Punch's Deginnings. 

Old-farrand:  see  AULD  and  FABBAKD  3. 

t  O'ld-fa:shion,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OLD  a.  +  FASHION 

sb.']    "  OLD-FASHIOKED. 

1665  PEPYS  Diary  22  July,  I.  .viewed  the  new  ball,  a  new 
old-fashion  hall.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Ejcerc.,  Printing  ii. 
p  3  They  are  now  accounted  old-fashion.  1706  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Marckmtnt  III.  67  A  high,  long,  old-fashion  room. 

t  O:ld-fa-ahionable,  a.  06s.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ABLE.]  =  next.  Hence  O  Id-fa 'shionably  adv. 
1764  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.,  to  G.  Montagu  10  May  (1846'  IV. 
420  No.  14.. looked  so  old-fashionably,  that  I  ventured  to 
give  eighteen  shillings  for  it.  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising 
Suit  III.  18  Hypocrisy  is  decried  as  old -fashionable  and 
useless  in  this  liberal  age. 

O:ld-fa-sMoned,  a.  [See  FASHIONED//*/,  a.*] 

L  Formed  or  conducted  according  to  the  fashion 
of  former  times ;  antiquated  in  form  or  character. 

'*S3  WALTON  Angler  ii.  64  They  were  old  fashioned  Poetry, 
butchoicely  good.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  38 
The  Old-fashion'd  Presses  ..  used  here  in  England.  171* 
STEELE  St€Cl.  No.  308  P  l  An  old-fashioned  Grate  consumes 
Coals,  but  gives  no  Heat.  1897  MARY  KINGSLIV  W.A/nca 
145  Good,  old-fashioned,  long  skirt- 

2.  Attached  to  old  fashions  or  ways;   having  to 


tastes  of  former  times. 


OLD-PASHIONEDLY. 

[etc.].  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i.  (1868)  15  You  have  conic 
back  to  a  family  who  have  old-fashioned  notions. 

3.  Having  the  ways  of  a  grown-up  person ;  hence, 
precocious,  intelligent,  knowing.  Chiefly  dial. 

1844  Yorks.  Comet  18  (E.  D.  D.)  A  sleep-walker.. began 
o'tunin1  on't,  as  owd-feshioned  as  if  his  een  had  been  wide 
oppen.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xiv.  (1858)  96  The  little  fellow 
had  a  fine  mind,  but  was  an  old-fashioned  boy.  1874 
BURNAND  My  tiine^  it  18,  I  suppose  at  this  age  I  must  have 
been  very  old-fashioned.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The 
pony  was  a  bit  old-fashioned,  and  could  open  the  gate  with 
his  mouth. 

Hence  O  Id-fa'shionedly  adv.,  in  an  old-fashioned 
manner ;  O  Id-fa  shionedness,  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  beii,B  old-fashioned. 

1817  Blackw.  Mag.  I.  590  Old  age  was  the  ton — old 
fashionedness  the  rage.  1853  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  218 
It  is  comfortably  but  plainly  and  old-fashionedly  furnished, 
1886  At/ienzum  27  Mar.  421/3  She  has  given  a  pleasing  air 
of  old-fashionedness  to  her  language. 

Old  field.  Land  cultivated  of  old  ;  esp.,  in 
U.  S.,  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  men. 

1656  Rec.  o/ Braintree,  Mass.  (1886)7  A  n'?hway  layed 
out  in  the  old  feild  for  goodman  Hoydm  to  bring  his  corne 
out.  1765  J.  BARTRAM  jfrnl.  28  Dec,  in  Stork  Ace.  E. 
Florida  (1766)  12  Landed  at  Mount-Royal,  where  there  are 
50  acres  of  cleared  old  fields.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Travels  54 
Their  old  field  and  planting  land  extend  up  and  down  the 
river.  1896  P.  A.  BRUCB  Econ.  Hist.  Virginia  I.  427. 

b.  attrib.  in  old-field  birch,  'the  American 
variety  of  the  white  birch'  (Cent.  Diet.};  old-field 
lark,  the  field-lark ;  old-field  pine,  the  frankin- 
cense pine  (Pinus  TeeJa). 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  89  Cannot  some  Yankee  con- 
trive a  method  of  concentrating  some  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  this  old-field  pine,  so  that  they  may  be 
profitably  brought  into  use  in  more  cultivated  regions? 

Oldhamite  (iMdamait).  Min.  [Named  1870, 
after  Dr.  T.  Oldham  of  the  Indian  Geological 
Survey.]  Meteoric  calcium  sulphide  of  a  pale- 
brown  colour,  found  in  small  spherules. 

1870  Phil.  Trans.  195.    1891  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  65. 

Oldish  (<?u-ldij),a.  [f.  OLD  a.  +  -ISH  1.]  Some- 
what old. 

1668-9  PEPVS  Diary  20  Feb.,  She  is  an  oldish  French 
woman.  177^  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  56 
Miss  Lake.. is  a  very  obliging  and  sweet-tempered,  oldish 
maid.  1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.Philos.\\\.  120  A  common 
cotton  gown,  an  oldish  black  bonnet.  1835  DARWIN  in  Life 
#t  Lett.  (1887)  II.  47  Time  is  slipping  away,  and  we  are 
getting  oldish.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  189  An 
oldish  woman,  a  character,  who  worked  me  a  book-marker. 

t  O'ldly,  a.  Obs.  rare- '.  [f.  OLD  a.  +  -LY  I.] 
Verging  on  old  age,  elderly. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  xli.  23  [32]  He  shal  eymen  the  se  as  an 
oldli  man  tVulg,  quasi  senescentem\. 

t  O'ldly,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  OLD  a.  -f  -LY 2] 
a.  In  the  manner  of  one  that  is  old.      b.  In  an 
old  or  bygone  manner,   c.  In  old  time,  long  ago. 

<  izoo  ORMIN  1229  Oxe  ganngttbbha^helij&aldelikelatebb. 
Ibid.  2553  5ho  toe  onn  full  aldeli^  To  fra^nenn  Godess 
enngell  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  248  He  coghyth  and  oldely 
grones.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  294  This  so  oldly  foundyd 
Is  so  surely  groundyd  That  no  man  maye  confounde  it. 
1519  WOLSEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  13  With  the 
ampliacion  of  the  fee,  above  that  wych  ys  oldely  accustomyd, 
to  the  summe  of  xl".  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Efigr. 
(1867)  216  Talke  or  walke  oldly  or  newly:  Talke  and  walke 
plainly  and  trewly.  1582  STANYHUHST  JEnns  IV.  (Arb.)  103 
Fluds  mightye  be  rowling  From  the  chyn  oldlye  riueld. 

Old  maid. 

1.  A  woman  who  remains   single  considerably 
beyond   the   ordinary  marrying  age ;    an   elderly 
spinster :  usually  connoting  habits  characteristic 
of  such  a  condition. 

1530  PALSCR.  250/1  Oulde  mayde,  lubeniine.  1673  Lady's 
Calling  n.  i.  §  5  An  old  Maid  is  now.. look 'd  on  as  the  most 
calamitous  Creature  in  nature.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  7 
f  4  An  old  Maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  Vapours.  1819 
Metropolis  III.  232  The  Miss  Thing-em-tights,  in  Golden- 
square— fusty  old  maid  frumps!  1887  KUSKIN  Przteritn  II. 
xi.  391  She .  .spent  most  of  her  summers  in  travel,  with  another 
wise  old  maid  for  companion. 

2.  A  name  of  a  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  family 
Myidse,  also  called  Gaper  or  Gaping  Clam. 

1865  J.  G.  WOOD  Com.  Shells  of  Sea-shore  (1869)  23  The 
Common  Gaper-shell  or  Old  Maid  (Mya  arenaria).  . .  In 
some  places  the  animal  is  sold  for  food,  and  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  '  Old  Maid  '. 

3.  West  Indian  name  of  a  plant,  Vinca  rosea. 
1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Vinca  rosea.  Madagascar  Peri- 
winkle, '  Old  Maid'  of  the  W.  Indies. 

4.  A  simple  round  game  at  cards  in  which  one 
card  (usually  a  queen)  is  removed  from  the  pack 
and  the  rest  distributed  among  the 'players,  who 
draw  cards  from  one  another  till  all  are  paired 
except  the  odd  one,  the  holder  of  which  receives 
this  title. 

1891  in  Casselfs  Bk.  Sports  &  Past.  865. 

Hence  Old-mai  dlioocl,  -mai  denhood,  -inai'd- 
ship,  -mai  denship,  the  state  or  condition  of  an  old 
maid;  Old-mai'disli,  -maidenish,  -mardenly 
adjs.,  like  or  characteristic  of  an  old  maid  (hence 
Old-mai'dishness)  ;  Old-mai'dery,  the  habits  or 
characteristics  of  an  old  maid;  Old-mai-dism, 
-mai  denism  =  old-maidhood,  old-maidery. 

1898  Westtn,  Gas.  3  Oct.  2/1  The  woman  [wasj  one  of  the 
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sort  in  which  *old- maidenhood  ii>  writ  large  on  every  fold  of 
the  gown.  1867  J.  H.  STIRLING  in  fortn.  Rev.  Oct.  381 
The  plain,  simple, ,.  but  somewhat  *old -maidenish  and 
loquacious,  Herr  Professor  Kant.  1782  MRS.  COWLEY  Bolfi 


Downs  II.  285  She  has  only  a  few  innocent  *old-maidenly 
foibles  about  her.  1896  MRS.  CAFI-VN  Quaker  Grandmother 
34  You  know  the  cross-grained  old-maidenly  sort  of  a  person 
that  fate  is.  1784  R.  BAGE  Bar/tarn  Downs  II.  324  Betake 
ourselves  to  chastity,  cards,  and  scandal,  the  solid  comforts 
of  *old-maidenship.  1804  Something  Odd  I.  199  Notwith- 
standing the  *old-maidery  and  malevolence  of  dear  Miss 
Freddy,  ifiai  T.  D.  FOSBROKE  Berkeley  AfSS.,  Inclined  to 
parsimonious  old  maidery,  1883  N.  SHEPPARD  Geo.  Eliofs 
Ess,  Introd.  14  Marriage  for  deliverance  from  poverty  or  *old- 
maidhupd.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  fy  Frances  (1767) 
III.  9  Sensible  and  agreeable,  but  formal  and  *old-maidish. 
i86a  Gifts  <y  Graces  x.  114  She  was  a  very  methodical  and 
old-maidish  little  lady.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i. 
(1863)  213  If  ever  she  betrayed  an  atom  of  *old-maidishness, 
it  was  on  the  score  of  her  caps.  1875  H.  JAMES  R,  Hudson 
iii.  103  There  is  nothing  like  matrimony  for  curing  old- 
maidishness.  1776  MRS.  DELANY  Lett.  Ser,  u.  II.  193  To 
come  to  the  letter  so  strongly  tinctured  with  *old  maidism. 
1893  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XCVIII.  539  He  is  faddy,  almost 
to  the  point  of  old-maidism.  1861  .Sat.  Rev.  20  July  63  Till 
..the  dulling  threshold  of  *old  maidsbip  has  been  reached. 

Old  man. 

1.  lit.  A  man  advanced  in  life.    (Formerly  some- 
times as  one  word.) 

The  old  mart,  familiar  term  for  a  husband  or  father. 

<  1200  OKMIN  13212  To  gan  biforenn  aide  menu  Inn  alle 
gode  baewess.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  207 
Myn  barne,  ..  to  bis  aid  man  enerthand  is.  1:1400  Destr. 
Troy  126  pat  elde  man..  Hade  a  son.  153*  OOVERDALE 
i  Sam.  ii.  31  There  shal  no  oldeman  be  in  thynouse.  c  1645 
MILTON  Sarttt,  to  Lady  M*  Ley^  As  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chaeronea,  .  .  Kil'd  with  report  that  Old  man  eloquent. 
1768  STERNE  Sent,  Journ,  (1778)  II.  191  (Grace)  His  wife.. 
join'd  her  old  man  again,  as  their  children  and  grand- 
children danced  before  them.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an,  Fair 
xviii.  His  wife,  .called  him..  her  dear  John—  her  old  man- 
ner kind  old  man.  1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Yorksh.  Folk- 
Talk  81  'T'  au'd  man  —  t'  au'd  woman'  are  synonymous 
with  father  or  mother. 

b.  ^See  quot.) 

1865  Rout  ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  445  The  term  'old  man  ', 
so  much  applied  by  sailors  to  their  commander,  .  .  was 
hardly  aptly  applied,  seeing  the  captain  was  only  twenty-five. 

c.  As  a  term  of  affectionate  familiarity:    see 
OLD  rt.  8. 

2.  TkeoL  Unregenerate  human  nature  (OLD  a.  12  : 
cf. 


1382  WVCLIF  Epk.  iv.  22  Do  ?e  away  vp  the  firste  lyuyng 
the  olde  man.  <  1450  tr.  De  Jmitattone  in.  xxxix.  no 
Alias  I  yit  liueb  in  me  be  olde  man  ;  he  is  not  all  crucified. 
1567  Gude  $  Godly  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  146  The  haly  Spreit  vs 
geue,  Ouhilk  may  our  auld  man  moriifie.  1733  Revolution 
Politicks  \\.  40  You  provoke  me  to  Wrath,  and  if  you  should 
raise  the  old  Man,  you  can't  tell  what  mischief  may  ensue. 

3.  A   local  name  for  the   Kainbird  of  Jamaica 
(Hyctomis  pluvialis], 

1694  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  200  The  referring  of 
the  Old-nttnt  or  Rain-fowls,  to  the  (Juckow.  1715  SLOANE 
'Jamaica  II.  313  They  are  called  Old-Men  from  the  light 
brown,  or  grey  colour  their  downy  feathers  are  of.  1894 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  654. 

4.  In  Australia  :   A  full-grown  male  kangaroo. 
1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  A'.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  151  He.. 

relates,  .that  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  an  old 
jimn  as  he  came  along.  1873  J.  B.  STEPHENS  Black  Gin  39 
The  '  old  man  '  fleetest  of  the  fleet.  1884  R.  BOLDREWOOU 
Melbourne  Mem.  iii.  24  The  fiercest  '  old  man  '  forester 
did  not  seem  to  be  too  heavy  weight  for  her. 

5.  A   name   of  the   Southernwood   (Artemisia 
Abrotanuni}  ;  perh.  from  its  hoary  foliage. 

1824  MRS.  CAMERON  Marten  4-  Scholars  ii.  13  She  tied  up 
two  or  three  pinks  and  a  rose  with  a  bit  of  old-man  and 
some  sweetbriar.  1863  MRS.  GASKKLL  Sylvia's  L.  i,  A  few 
'berry'  bushes,  a  black-currant  tree  or  two.,  with  possibly  a 
rose  tree  and  '  old  man  '  growing  in  the  midst.  1884  Harper's 
Mag.  July  234/2  Roses,  and  '  lad's-love  ',  or  '  old-man  '. 

6.  Mining.  An  old  vein  or  working  which  has 
become  exhausted  or  has  been  abandoned  for  a 
long  time  ;  also,  oreless  stuff,  waste  or  rubbish  left 
from  the  working  of  a  mine  ;  see  also  quot,  1829. 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  225  No  miner  ought  of  an 
Old  man  to  set  To  seek  a  Lead-mine,  or  Lead  oar  to  get, 
Untill  the  Burghmaster  a  view  hath  taken  And  find  such 
work  an  Old  work  quite  forsaken.  1710  BP.  NICOLSON  in 
Hutchinspn  Hist.  Cttmberld.  (1794)  II.  214  A  new  belly 
was  happily  discovered  before  the  forehead  of  the  Old  Man, 
which  proved  so  rich,  that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
they  had  filled  several  sacks  with  fine  and  clean-washed 
mineral.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  N  iv  b,  Crusht  Wholes 
sometimes  may  be  mistaken  for  Oldman.  1829  Glover's 
Hist>  Derby  I.  61  Ironstone,  in  cheeseshaped  nodules,  con- 
taining septame  of  carbonate  of  iron  (Old  man),  1866 
JKVONS  Coal  Quest,  (ed.  2)  300  The  thousands  of  tons  of 
cinder  and  slag  —  'old  man  'as  it  is  locally  called.,  left  by 
the  Romans. 

7.  Comb.    Old  man  cactus,  a  Mexican    plant 
(IHlocereus  or  Cereits  senilis)  with  long  grey  hairs 
covering  the  top  of  the  stem  ;  t  old-man  -house, 
a  hospital  for  old  men. 

m  1634  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  49  Here  [Haerlem]    j 
is  a  most  dainty  curious  old  -man-house.     1900  Dtiily  News 
6  Sept.  3/i  Another  singular  product  is  Pitocereus  Senilis, 
or    old  man  cactus',  from  Mexico,  the  body  of  the  plant 
being  hidden  by  long  grey  hair. 

8.  Combinations  of  Old  marts  in  plant  names  : 
old  man's  beard,  (a)  a  name  of  the  epiphytic 


[f.  OLD  a.  +  -STER,  after 


OLD  WIFE. 

plant  Tillandsia  itsneoides^  also  called  black-moss, 
long-moss,  and  Spanish  moss  ;  (b}  the  Traveller's 
Joy,  Clematis  Vitalba\  (c)  the  Strawberry  Saxifrage, 
Saxifraga  $armentosa\  (</)  the  South  European 
Composite  Geropogon  ;  old  man's  eyebrow, 
Drosera  binata  (Treas.  Bot.  1866);  old  man's 
head,  (a)  a  name  of  the  pink  or  carnation  {pian- 
thus)  ;  (b}  the  old  man  cactus  :  see  7. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  193  *Old-Man's-Beardt  this 
slender  parasitical  plant  is  found  upon  the  trees  in  many 
parts  of  Jamaica.  ..It  is  frequently  imported  from  North 
America  for  the  use  of  sadlers  and  coachmakers.  1760  J. 
LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  321  Old  Man's  Beard,  Clematis. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Alitistr.  I.  84  Dig  old  man's  beard  from 
woodland  hedge,  To  twine  a  summer  shade.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.)  Old  Man's  Beard,  common  name  for  the 
Oerontopogon.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd,  Bot.  App.  321  *Old 
Man's  Head,  Dianthus,  1858  HOGG  Vegt  Kingd.  341 
Another  curious  species  of  this  genus  is  what  is  popularly 
termed  The  Old  Man's  Head  (Ctrcus  senilis), 

Oldness(^u'ldnes).  [-NEBS.]  The  quality,  fact, 
or  condition  of  being  old  :  in  any  sense  of  the  adj. 

(iooo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  194  We  awurpon  ba  derigendlican 
ealdnysse.  138*  WYCLIF  Josk.  ix.  5  Olde  shoon,  the  whiche 
to  the  doom  of  oldnes  ben  sowid  with  patchis.  —  Ezek.  xvi. 
55  Thi  sister  Sodom  and  Mr  doustris  shulen  turne  a^en  to 
her  oldenes.  —  Rom*  vii.  6  That  we  serue  in  newenesse  of 
spirit  and  not  inoldnesse  of  lettre.  1470-85  MALORY  ,i4rM«r 
xvu.  xviii,  My  flesshe  which  was  al  dede  of  oldenes  is 
become  yonge  ageyne.  1540  COVERDALE  Old  Faith  i.  Wks. 
(Parker  Spc.)  I.  13  Concerning  the  antiquity  or  oldness  of 
our  Christian  faith.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Conntrie  Fnrme 
600  After  foure  yeares  the  wild  Bore  groweth  leane  through 
oidnesse  of  age.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  65  How 
shall  I  avert  the  scorn  of  those  critics  who  laugh  at  the 
oldness  of  my  topics?  1893  J.  PULSFORD  Loyally  to  Christ 
II.  267  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty. 
Oldness  and  deadness  are  shaken  off. 

Oldster  ( 
yoimgsttr.] 

1.  A'aut.   A  midshipman  who  is  no  longer  a 
'youngster'  ;  one  of  four  years'  standing. 

1829  MARRYAT  J-'.  Mildmay  ii.  34,  I  became  the  William 
Tell  of  the  party  as  having  been  the  first  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  the  oldsters.  1866  Corn  A.  Mag.  Oct.  477  It  is 
their  duty  as  'oldsters  *  to  keep  the  '  youngsters  '  in  order. 
1886  A  U  Year  Round  4  Sept.  105  They,  having  been  young- 
sters and  felt  the  misery  of  it  in  their  last  ship,  were 
determined  to  be  oldsters,  and  let  us  know  it  in  this. 

2.  gen.  One  who  is  no  longer  a  '  youngster*,  youth, 
or  novice  ;  an  elderly  person  ;  an  old  stager,  colloq. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  x,  Her  eyes  would  play  the  Devil 
with  the  youngsters  before  long,  —  'and  the  oldsters  too,  bir, 
if  you  come  to  that1,  added  the  Major.  1883  E.  E.  HALE 
in  Harpers  Mag,  Jan.  277/2  The  carriages  appeared  for  the 
oldsters,  and  the  youngsters  went  on  foot. 

O'ld-tiiue,  a.  Also  -times.  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  characteristic  of  the  ancient  or  olden  time. 

18x4  in  Spirit  Pub.  y«//j.  (1825)495  An  old-times  chamber 
it  was,  sure  enough.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxii.  216, 
I  took  a  Bible..  and  we  went  through  the  old-times  service. 
1888  H.  C.  LEA  Hist.  Inguis,  I.  422  Respect  for  the  old- 
time  prejudices  of  the  Church.  1894  Arch&ol.  Jml.  Mar. 
51  A  piece  of  old-time  folk-lore. 

So  Old-ti'me-like  a.,  old-fashioned  (U.  S.)  ;  Old- 
ti'iner,  one  whose  experience  goes  back  to  old 
times  ;  one  of  long  standing  in  a  place  or  position  ; 
an  old-fashioned  person  or  thing  (chiefly  U*  S.}  ; 
Olcl-ti-miiiess,  old-fashioned  character. 

1889  Chicago  Advance  24  Jan.,  A  small  hotel,  recommended 
to  us  as  being  more  old-time-like  than  the  others.  1882 
W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  47/1  A  few  swarthy, 
lantern-jawed  old-timers  hang  about  the  corners.  1894 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  34/1  A  cutter  of  some  six  to  eight 
tons..  a  regular  old-timer.  1887  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  224/1 
A  picture  whose  old-timiness  would  have  thrown  a  Boston 
novelist  into  ecstasy. 

tO'ldward,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OLD  +  -WAKD.] 
Having  the  old  tendency.  At  oldward'.  at  the 
old  way  of  action. 

1624  T.  SCOTT  ?nd  Ft.  Vox  Populi  19  Of  their  old-ward, 
and  wonted  policy.  1657  TRAFP  Comm.  Ps,  cyi.  13  Ere 
they  were  three  days  older  they  murmured  again  ;  .  .  they 
were  soon  at  oldward. 

Old  wife,  old-wife. 

1.  An  old  woman.    Now  usually  disparaging  (cf. 
OLD  a.  i  c).     (Formerly  sometimes  as  one  word.) 

O  Id  wives  fable  i  story  ,  tale,  a  foolish  story  such  as  is  told  by 
garrulous  old  women. 

1340  Ayenb.  219  A  guod  aid  wyf  porchaceb  more  of 
heuene  me  one-lepi  oure  bjddinde  :  panne  ssolde  do  a 
pouzond  kny^tes  ..  in  lang  time  be  hare  unties.  ?  1x1400 
Morte  Art  A,  986  Thane  answers  sir  Arthere  to  that  aide 
wyf.  15*6  TINDALE  i  Tim.  iv.  7  Cast  awaye  vngoslly  and 
olde  wyves  fables  [1388  WYCLIF,  elde  wymmenus  fablis  ; 
1535  COVERDALE,  olde  wyuesh  fablesj.  a  1619  FOTHKRBY 
At/worn.  n,  xii.  §2  (1622)  338  Countrymen  doe  vse  to  lighten 
their  toyling  ;  oldwiues,  their  spinning  ;  .  .  by  .  .  musicall 
harmonies,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  IV.  78  So  simple 
were  those  Times,  when  a  grave  Sage  Could  with  an  Old- 
wive's-Tale  instruct  .the  Age.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac. 
(1737)  I.  6  A  solid  system  of  old-wives  storys.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  47  These  are  the  sort  of  old  wives'  tales 
which  he  sings  and  recites  to  us. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Long-tailed  Duck  (Harelda 
gladalis]  ,  also  called  Old  Squaw. 

1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  (1865)  34  The  Old  wives 
be  a  foule  that  never  leave  tailing  day  or  night,  something 
bigger  than  a  Ducke.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  654  Old 
squaw  and  old  wife  are  two.  .names  of  the  Long-tailed  IJuck. 

3.  A  name  of  various  hshes,  esp.  of  the  lamilics 


OLD-  WIFELY. 


LaAritttv  (wrasse),  Sjiaridte  (sea-bream), 
(file-fish),  and  Cluptidm    alt-wife  and  menhaden). 

1588  HAKKM  l'it^ini>i  Diij,  There  arc  also  ..  Old  wiurs  ; 
Mullet-,;  I'l.ii.  ..  i6o»  CAKKW  L'ornwaU  32  Of  flat  (fisli 
there  are  I  llrets,  TtirUcts,  Dories,  ..  (  Hclwifc,  Hake.  1655 
MoUFKT  Ili'altJis  Iniftrov.  xix.  184  Of  Krcsh-  water  Fish.. 
Old  wives  (localise  of  their  niiinipiiig  and  soure  countenance) 
are  as  dainty  and  wholesome  of  substance,  as  they  are  large 
in  body.  1756  I'.  I[RU\\M;  Jamaica.  456  A  saying  ..  That 
an  Old  Wife  i.s  the  be.sl  of  ti^h,  and  worst  of  flesh.  1847 
CARPKNTKK  ZooL  II.  41  Several  species  (of  Labridac\  are 
finuid  upon  our  own  coasts.,  known  among  the  fishermen 
by  the  name  of  '  Old  Wives  of  the  Sea  '. 

4.  A  cap  or  cowl  to  prevent  a  chimney  from 
smoking.  Sc. 

1887  I  \MIKSON  Suppl.,  Attld  wife.  .3.  The  cowl  or  cover 
of  a  chimney-can,  used  as  an  aid-vent. 

UcnccOld-wi'fely,  Old-wi'fi»ha^>.,  resembling 
or  characteristic  of  an  old  wife  ;  Old-wl'fery,  the 
habiU  or  notions  characteristic  of  an  old  wife. 

1535  I*60  <luot-  *S2&  in  i].  c  154*  A.  AI.ANE  Anctor.  Wont 
,'/<;>></,  Heihciiyssh,  old  wiuyssh  and  capcyos  fables.  iSoa 
D.  SiMreoN  Plea,  Kelif.  (1834)  210  nott^  Opposed  by  a  large 
number  of  old-wifely  bishops.  18*7  CAHLVI.E  Germ.  Row. 
III.  177  This  notion  he  named  stuff  and  old-wifery.  1857 
J,  W.  DONALDSON  Christian  Or  t  hod.  i.  7  «<»«V,  i  Tim.  iv.  7; 
..Deprecate  the  irreligious  and  oldwifish  mythologies. 

Old  woman. 

1.  lit.    A   woman    advanced    in   years  ;    hence. 
A  person  compared  disparagingly  to  an  old  woman  ; 
a  man  of  timid  and  fussy  character,     b.  Among 
the  vulgar  —  Wife  ('  my  old  woman  ')  ;  mother.    Old 
womarts  fable  ^  tale,  story  :  see  OLD  WIFE  i. 

1388  WYCLIK  i  7Yw.  iv.  7  Eschewe  thou  uncouenable 
fablis,  and  elde  wynnnenus  fablis.  14.  .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
619/14  /-V/Waxuz,  an  old  quene  or  an  old  wymman.  <  1449 
PECOCK  Refr,  v.  i.  479  Keld  wommenys  fablis.  1566 
PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  379  The  good  olde  woman,  willing 
to  follow  hir  minde,  su  fired  hir  alone.  1709  Hrit.  Apollo  II. 
No.  22.  2/2  People  are  apt  to  call  it  an  Old  Woman  s  Story. 
17»»  DK  FOK  Plague  (1754)  24  The  old  Women,  and  the 
Phlegmatic  Hypochondriac  Part  of  the  other  Sex,  whom 
I  could  almost  call  old  Women  too.  1783  COWPER  A  Fable 
21  For  ravens,  though,  as  birds  of  omen,  They  teach  both 
conjurers  and  old  women  To  tell  us  what  is  to  Defatl.  1880 
Academy  8  May  337  By  old  women  of  both  sexes. 

2.  =  OLD  WIFE  4. 

1861  WHVTE  MKI.VILLK  Mkt.  Harb.  vi.  46  A  chimney 
adorned  with  what  is  called  an  'old  woman'  —  an  ingenious 
contrivance  to  prevent  it  from  smoking. 

3.  Comb.  :  f  old-  woman-  house,  a  hospital  for 
old  women  :  cf.  OLD  MAN  7.     Also  names  of  plants, 
as  old  woman's  bitter,  Picramnia  Antidesma, 
and  Citharexylwn  cincreuw,  ;  old-woman's  tree 
(Jamaica),  Qniinajarnaicensis^Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1634  BKKRKTON  Trtw.  (Chetham  Soc.)  50  Here  [Haerlem] 
are  also  five  or  six  old  -women-houses. 

Hence  Olrt-wo  mauisli,  Old  -wo  'manly,  -like 
aff/s.t  resembling  or  characteristic  of  an  old  woman  ; 
Old-wo  manism,  the  characteristics  of  old  women  ; 
Old-  wo  'manliness,  old-womanly  quality  ;  Old- 
wo*manry,  an  old-womanish  trait  or  practice. 

1775  S.  J.  PBATT  Liberal  Opin.  cxxxiv.  (1783)  IV.  227  You 
are  chained  down  by  an  *old  womanish  veneration,  to  a  set 
of  ideas.  1834  Tail's  M&g*  I.  661/2  The  Cardinal  appears 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  tribe  of  fools,  more  idiotic,  if  possible, 
and  old-womanish  than  himself.  i8»8  Examiner  359/2  The 
leaven  of  *otd-womamsm  ..  is  made  up  of  a  Highland 
prophecy.  1859  Autobiog.  of  a  Beggar-Boy  168  There  is  a 
species  of  old  woinanism  about  many  of  the  provincial 
magistrates.  1711  AMHEKST  Terrm  fil.  No.  4  (1754)  19  A 
great  deal  more  of  such  *old-  woman-like  stuff.  1877 


continue  to  be  fettered  by  these  *old-womanly  rules?  if 
Mticm.  Mag.  XLVI.  195/2  The  evils  caused  by  this  old- 
womanly  kind  of  legislation.  x8a8  SCOTT  Diary  9  Mar. 
in  Lock  hart  i  Trifling  discussions  about  antiquarian  *old 
woman ries.  189*  A.  LANG  in  Longin.  Mag.  XIX.  687  In 
the  same  receptacle  of  antiquarian  old-womanries. 

Old-world  (MdfWjbld),  a.  [The  phrase  old 
world  used  atlrib. :  see  WORLP.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  old  world  or  ancient 
order  of  things ;  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
early  or  bygone  times. 

171*  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  iv,  Silly  auld  warld 
Ceremonies.  i8u  SCOTT  Nigel  xiii.  1850  MKRIVALE  Rom. 
Emp.  11865'  II.  xi.  o  The  great  old-world  cities  of  Seleucia 
and  Habylon.  1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xlviL 
i" 
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world  life  around  her. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Old  \Vorld  or  con- 
tinents of  Europe,  Asia,  ar.1  Africa,  as  opposed  to 
the  New  World  or  America. 

Hence  Old-woTldisha.,  characteristic  of  the  old 
world  ;  Old- wo-rldism,  Old-wo  Tldness,  old- 
world  character  or  quality. 

1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  417  His  notions  are  old- 
worldish.  1887  STUART  CUMBERLAND  Queen's  Highway  fr. 
Ocean  to  Ocean  8  Victoria  is  not  a  bustling  place,  neither  is 
it  sleepy  j  but  there  is  an  air  of  old-worldism,  of  quiet 
content  about  it.  1888  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Hon.  flfrs. 
Vcreker  I.  i.  2  There  was  a  touch  of  old-worldism,  of  a  com- 
fortable drowsiness,  about  every  thing.  1895  X  tlantic  Monthly 
Mar.  410  There  is  a  sort  of  modern  oldworldness. 

Ole,  variant  of  OLLA  \  palm-leaf. 

Olea,  obs.  f.  Quo;  var,  OLLA  i,  pot,  stew. 
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/int.     ((. 

(<l:-<itc-r,  S.  olea  olive-tree  :  see  -ACKUUH.J  lielong- 
ing  to  the  Natural  Order  Oleace*,  comprising  trees 
and  shrubs  chiefly  of  temperate  regions ;  the  typical 
genus  is  Olea,  the  Olive. 

1857  i"  MAVSK  l-'.xpos.  Lex. 

Oleaginous  (i>«M\x -d^nas),  a.  [ad.  K.  ottagin- 
eujc,  -ease,  f.  L.  oleagin-us,  -agintus,  -dgiuius,  of 
or  pertaining  to  olea  the  olive-tree  ;  cf.  (late)  L. 
oleagina  the  olive  (Venant.  Fort,  c  600) ;  also  med. 
L.  oledgo,  -agin-em  oily  matter,  such  as  in  the  bath 
was  scraped  from  the  oiled  bodies  of  wrestlers.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  properties  of  oil ;  con- 
taining oil  or  an  oily  substance ;  oily,  fatty,  greasy. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Cliirurg.  XXVL  xxiv.  (1678)645 
There  are  three  differences  of  these  oleaginous  juices.  1718 

CHA.MntKLAYNK  Rclif.  t'hilos.  (1730)  I.  XI.   {  14  Kecept.-l.l.-, 

of  a  fat,  or  oleaginous  Matter.     1799  KIRWAN  Gcol.  Ess.  333 
The  soft  oleaginous  state  of  the  shales  on  which  they  are 
found.     1875  Miss  HRADDOH  Mr.  World  I.  i.  a  Like  the 
oleaginous  scum  that  pollutes  the  surface  of  a  city  river. 
b.  Producing  oil. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  OUagitunu,..o\A  of  which  Oyl  may 
be  press 'd.  17111  tr.  t'oinct's  Hitt.  Drugs  I.  154  Having  in 
it  a  little  oleaginous  Kernel.  1848  MILL  Pal.  Ecoit.  I.  t. 
ii.  jf  3.  43  Growing  flax,  hemp,  .oleaginous  plants.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  296  Sebaceous  and  oleaginous  glands. 
Z.Jig.  =On.Y3. 

1859  KAKRAH  Julian  Home  xx.  255  The  lank  party  who 
snumcs  the  responses  with  such  oleaginous  sanctimony. 

Hence  fOleagi-nity,  1  Oleaffino  sity,  Olea'gin- 
ousness,  f  Olea  f  iny.  the  quality  of  being  ole- 
aginous, oily  nature. 

1657  G.  STARKEY  Helmonft  find.  314  One  part  of  Alcali 
will  turn  two  or  three  parts  of  Oyl  into  meer  Salt,  without 
any  the  least  oleaginity.  1678  R.  K[USSELL]  Gebtr  iv.  ii.  341 
1'he  first  Property  of  Differencies  of  the  Medicine  is 
Oleaginy.  1680  BOYLE  Pnxiitc.  Ckem.  Princ.  ll.  66  In 
speaking  of  the  Oleaginousness  of  Urinous  Spirits.  1694 
SALMON  Hate's  Dispetts.  (1715)  126/1  Filtering  and  exhaling 
it  to  an  Oleaginosity.  1861  J.  LAMONT  Seitsnits  w.  Sta- 
horses  v.  69  From  its  oleaginousness  it  soon  finds  its  own 
level  in  the  casks. 

Oleander  (M^WndM).  [a.  med.L.  oleander,  in 
F.  oliandre  (1 5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  oleandro, 
Sp.  eloendro,  Pg.  loendro  ;  origin  obscure. 

Conjectured  by  Diez  to  be  a  further  corruption  of  loran- 
ttrurn,  recordeef  as  a  vulgar  corruption  of  rhododendron, 
*irutn,  by  Isidore  OHffittfs  xvn.  vii.  54  '  Rhododendron  [v.  r. 
rodandrum]  quod  corrupte  lorandrvm  (v.  r.  Ituirandntm] 
vocatur,  uuod  est  foliis  tauri  similibus,  flore  ut  rosa,  arbor 
venenata  .  (Cf.  the  Fr.  name  laurier-rose.)  Du  Cange  cites 
also  the  form  tauridcuiir-vitt,  or  laurittuirum ;  the  latter  may 
have  given  a  further  Romanic  series  laure-  or  lortandro, 
foreandro,  Ft'ltantiro  (/'  being  taken  as  the  article,  and  the 
final  form  peril,  influenced  by  olea  olive,  olcastrttm'.  cf. 
Alphita '  Oliandrum  L  e.  siluestris  olea.1)] 

An  cvergi'een  poisonous  shrub,  Nerium  Oleander 
(N.O.  Apocynacex),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with 
leathery  lanceolate  leaves,  cultivated  for  its  hand- 
some red  or  white  flowers ;  also  called  rose-bay. 
Hence,  by  extension,  any  shrub  of  the  genus 
Nerium,  as  the  sweet  oleander,  A'.  oJorum,  a 
native  of  India,  with  fragrant  flowers. 

[<:  1400  Lanfranc'i  Cirurg.  (MS.  A.)  192  Do  berto  white 
litarge,  elleborum  nigrum,  alumen  vetus,  oleandrum  ana.] 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  llerl'es  56  Nerion  olherwyse  called 
Rhododendron,  and  Rhododaphne  ..  It  maye  be  called  in 
englishe  Rose  bay  tree  or  rose  Laurel.  This  tree  is  named 
of  some  oleander.  156*  —  Herbal  II.  65  The  floures  and  the 
leues  of  oleander  ar  ppyson.  1671  SKINNER,  Hotyamicr,  sic 
scribit  Hlake,  credo  iaem  quoa  Oleander.  1785  MAKTVN 
Rousseau's^  Bot.  xvi.  (1795^)  214  The  Oleander  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  of  this  tribe — Contortat.  i8i6KiRBY& 
Sr.Entontol.  (1818)  II.  xx.  180  The  oleander.,  yields  a  honey 
that  proves  fatal  to  thousands  of  imprudent  flies.  185* 
COXYIIKARE  &  H.  St.  Paul  (1862)  I.  VL  158  The  olesfnder, 
'the  favourite  flower  of  the  Levantine  Midsummer',  abounds 
in  the  lower  water  courses. 

b.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  oleander-bud,  -tree; 
oleander-fern,  a  fem  of  the  genus  OleanJra,  hav- 
ing fronds  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  oleander. 

i68»  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  l.  72  Wild-Vines,  .and  Ole. 
ander-trees.  1859  W.  H.  GREGORY  Egypt  II.  217  Water- 
courses,  with  oleander  coverts.  1884  MILLER  Plattt-n., 
Olcandra  nerii/orntis,  Oleander-Fern.  1884  RITA  ViviiuM 
vi.  i.  The  crimson  glory  of  the  oleander-buds. 

Oleandrine  (»°U'ioe'ndrsiii).  Chem.  [f.prec.  + 
-INE :'. J  A  yellow,  bitter,  poisonous  alkaloid,  the 
active  principle  of  the  leaves,  etc.  of  the  oleander. 

1885  in  J.  THOMAS  Mid.  Diet.  1891  in  MORLEY  &  MI-IK 
Watts'  Did.  Cktm. 

Oleaster  t>l»'ise-stM).  Also  5  oil-,  [a.  L, 
oleaster,  f.  olea  olive-tree :  see  -ASTER.]  a.  The 
true  Wild  Olive  (Olea  Oleaster),  the  wild  variety 
(or  sub-species)  of  the  cultivated  Olive,  with  more 
or  less  thorny  branches  and  small  worthless  fruit. 
b.  A  small  tree  of  the  genus  Eleagnus,  a  native 
of  southern  Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  some- 
what resembling  the  preceding,  with  abundance  of 
fragrant  yellow  flowers,  and  reddish-brown  inedible 
fruit ;  also  called  Wild  Olive. 

{c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  1 1.  90  Gecnuwa  lufestice  &  ellenrinde 
&  oleastrum,  baet  U,  wilde  elebeam.]  1398  TFEVISA  Bartk.  • 
Dt  P.  K.  xvn.  cxiii.  (1405)  676  Oliaster  is  a  wilde  oliue  tree 
and  hath  that  name  for  he  is  lyke  to  the  oliue  tree :  but  the 
leues  thercrf  ben  broder  and  this  tree  is  bareyne  and  liytter 
and  not  tilthed.  c  1410  PallaJ.  an  Husk.  iv.  115  Uareyn  >  f 


OLEIC. 

•'rl>e.  1671  SALMON  .9j-«. , I/*/,  m.  x«ii.  4i«.  1711  , 
MILL«  i-ora   1-  ,  The  Ol«a«er  i,  v.,y  h.7,1, 

and  will  endure  the  severe-l  Cold  of  our  Climate  , 
(TOVtOtbl  Height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  Kret ..  During  the 
Season  of  its  Flowering,  (which  is  in  June)  it  perfume*  I  be 
circumambient  Air  to  a  great  Distance,  tlgg  SmoLrtoii 
Virgil  I.  185  Let  Ihe  palm  Of  a  huge  oleaster  th1  outer 
court  O'ershadow.  1874  FARRAR  Ckritt  (i8Hi-  313  He  had 
found  in  the  oleaster  what  He  had  not  found  in  the  olive. 

Hence  f  Olea  »trai,  -lal  a.  Obs.,  )iertainiiig  to  a 
wild  olive  (with  allusion  to  Rom.  xi.  17). 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1603  81  Seditious  factions, 
and  vnnalurall  dispositions,  sprang  out  of  oleastriall  graffo 
amongst  us. 

Oleat«  (<»-li|A).  Chem.  and  Pharm.    [f.  OLK-IC 

+  -ATK  «.]  A  salt  of  oleic  acid  ;  also  applied  to 
pharmaceutical  preparations  composed  of  alka- 
loids, or  metallic  oxides  or  salts,  dissolved  in  this. 

1831  T.  P.  JONES  Comers.  Ckem.  xxx.  303  Soap  made 

with  potash  may  be  considered  as  an  oleate  and  margarate 

1    of  that  alkali.     1841  BRANOE  Man.  Ckem.  (ed.  51  1141  The 

solution  now  contains  pure  oleate  of  potassa.    1869  E.  A. 

I    PARKES  Pratt.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  46  When  an  alkaline  oleate 

is  mixed  with  pure  water.    1899  (>.  M '(  IOWAN  tr.  Bernthicn't 

Organ.  Ckem.  177  Soaps  consist  of  the  alkaline   salts  of 

palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  hard  soaps  containing  soda 

salts,  chiefly  of  the  solid  acids,  while  soft  soaps  contain 

potash  salts,  principally  oleate. 

t  O'leated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  oleat-tu 
oiled,  preserved  in  oil  +  -mi.]  Oiled. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Alum,  if  Min,  418-9  It's  cured.. by 
vomit  with  an  oleated  feather. 

Olebanum,  obs.  form  of  OUBANUH. 

II  Olecranon  (6>\nu?-n?n).     Anat.    Also  8 

-num.     [a.  Gr.  uiMxp&vov,  shortened  from  iiAo-o- 

Kparor  head  or  point  of  the  elbow,  f.  iA«Vn  elbow 

-t-  Kfaniuv  head,  skull,  cranium.]     The  process  or 

apophysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  forming 
the  bony  prominence  at  the  elbow. 
1787-41  CHAMHKRS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  olecranum  is  received 

into  the  hind  sinus  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.    1741 

MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  248  The. .Cavity  lodges  the 
Olecranon  in  the  Extensionsof  that  Member.  i8o4ABERNETHY 
Sttrf.  Obs.  99  A  girl . .  had  a  collection  of  fluid  under  the 

triceps  extensor  cubiti,  near  the  olecranon.  1836-0  Toui> 
Cycl.  Anat.  11.  63/1  Posteriorly,  the  olecranon  forms  a 
remarkable  prominence. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  olecranon  fossa,  the  depression  in 
the  humerus  into  which  the  olecranon  fits  when 
the  arm  is  extended  ;  o.  process  =  olecranon. 

1841  E.  WILSON  Anat.  I'aifc  M.  (ed.  2)  66  Bounding  the 
greater  sigmoid  notch  posteriorly  is  the  olecranon  process. 
1879  tr.  DeQuairefages  Hntn.SfKC.yj  Desmoulins  regarded 
the  perforation  of  the  olecranon  process  as  one  of  the  most 
decided  characters  of  his  Austro-African  species  of  man. 

Hence  Olecra  ual,  Olecra.  nial,  Olecra  uian 
adjs.,  pertaining  to  the  olecranon  :  Ol«crm  noid  a., 
'  resembling  the  olecranon '  (Syd.  Soc.  Sex. ),  but 
erron.  used  for  olecranal. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloouet's  Anal.  689  The  other  passes  back- 
ward!, into  the  olecranal  cavity.  1857  DUNGLISON  Mttt.  Lex. 
940  These  two  eminences  are  separated,  .by  the  greater 
sigmoid,  or  semilunar  fossa,  or  olecranoid  cavity.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  93  The  olecranal  or  anconeal  fossa.  1883 
N.  JULY  Man  br/ort  Metals  u.  viii.  353  The  olecranian 
cavity  is  often  perforated.  1898  Syti.  Sx.  Lex.,Olecranial. 

Olefactible,  obs.  variant  of  (  (I.KAC  i  IW.K  a. 

Olefiant  (<>"'Uuiiant,  oU-fiant),  a.  Chem.  [a. 
F.  olfjlanl,  iugaz  oUfianl,  the  name  given  in  1795 
by  the  Dutch  chemists,  Deiman,  Paets  van  Troost- 
wyk,  liondt,  and  Lauweienburgh  (Cretl.  Ann.  1 795 
II.  '95>  3'°>  43°)  !  m  form  a  pr.  pple.  of  a  vb. 
'  olejier'  to  make  oil,  to  '  olefy '.]  lit.  Making  or 
forming  oil :  only  in  Olefiant  gas :  the  name 
originally  given  to  heavy  carburettcd  hydrogen  or 
ETHYL-INK  (CaH,),  from  its  forming  with  chlorine 
an  oily  liquid  ('  Dutch  oil ',  '  I),  liquid '). 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Cktm.  (ed.  3)  II.  413  This  gas,  which 
was  first  examined  by  the  Dutch  chemists,  received  from 
them  the  name  of  ok-fiant  gas.  1813  SIR  H.  1)A\T  Agric. 
Ckem.  iii.  (1814)  124  Olefiant  gas  burns  with  a  bright  white 
light.  1873  WATTS  h'oiunes'  Ckem.  led.  1 1  •  166  Olefiant  gas 
is  colourless,  neutral,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  1877 
—  f'fftunes'  Org.  Ckem.  II.  56  Ethene,  or  Ethylene,  CjHi, 
also  called  Olefiant  gas,.. unites  readily  with  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine,  forming  oily  liquids. 

define  (<*>-l/Tm).  Chem.  Also  -in.  [f.  Oi-»- 
FIAKI  with  ending  -INK  «.]  The  general  name  for 
the  series  of  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  olo 
fiant  gas  or  ethylene,  having  the  general  formula 
C»  H1B ;  forming  with  chlorine  and  bromine  oily 
dichlorides  and  dibromides  analogous  to  Dutch 
liquid  (see  prec.).  Also  altrib.,  as  olefinc  series. 

1860  F.  GUTHRIE  in  7ml.  Ckem.  Soc.  (I)  XII.  109  The 
isolation  of  the  so-called  organic  radicals,  the  hydrides  of  the 
defines.  1866  KoscoE  Eltm.  Ckem.  >oj  The  higher  carbon 
series  yield  olefines  corresponding  to  ethylene.  1873  WATTS 
formes'  Ckem.  (cd.  11)  55*  Olefines  are  polymeric.  i»» 
SCHORLEMMER  Kile  *  Devei.  Orfan.  Ckem.  11894',  The 
second  series  we  call,  with  Guthne,  the  defines,  after  the 
initial  member  which  was  first  known  as  Olefiant  gas.  1899 
E.  F.  SMITH  Kickters  Organ.  Ckem.  1. 89 C» HOT:  Ulefines. 
Alkylens,  Alkenes. 

Oleic  (tflfik,  ff°'li,ik),  a.    Chem.     [(.  L- fle-via 


Oleic  (alfik,  ^«-l*'|ik),  a.        em. 
oil  -r  -1C.]       lit.    Pertaining   to    or   derived    from 
oil;    spec,  in   Oleif  acid:   one  of  the  fatty  acid* 
(C,,H,,O,;,   occurring   in    most  fats,  and   a 


OLEIFEROUS. 

stituent  of  most  soaps ;  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid, 
colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  (when  pure)  ; 
also  called  elaic  acid;  in  //.  extended  to  the 
series  of  acids  to  which  this  belongs :  see  quot. 
1 899.  Oleic  ether :  a  general  name  for  the  oleates 
of  hydrocarbon  radicals,  esp.  oleate  of  ethyl, 
CI8H33(C2H,)02. 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  315  Oleic  acid  was 
obtained  by  Chevreul  from  the  soluble  portion  of  the  soap 
formed  with  hog's  lard  and  potassa.  1836  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXXIX.  309  One  of  three  acids, either  the  olei'c,  margarine, 
or  cetic.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Cliem.  IV.  192  Oleic  acid 
crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling  white  needles. 
Ibid.  195  Oleate  of  Ethyl  or  Oleic  Ether.. is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-87  at  18°.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem. 
Chem.  387  The  natural  oils  and  fats  are  all  compounds  of 

ibled 

investigated,,  .the  quieting  effect  of  all  oils  or  soaps  used  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  free  oleic  acid  they 
contain.  1800  E.  F.  SMITH  Richter's  Organ.  Chem.  276 
Oleic  Acids,  Olefine  Monocarbonylic  Acids,  C:i  Hjn-i  COjH. 
The  acids  of  this  series,  bearing  the  name  Oleic  Acids, 
because  oleic  acid  belongs  to  them,  differ  from  the  fatty  acids 
by  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  latter. 

Oleiferous  (tfil/iMeres),  a.  Also  erron.  oli- 
ferous.  [f.  L.  type  *oleifer,  f.  ole-um  oil :  see 
-I-FEROCS.]  Producing  oil. 

1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  93  The  oliferous  Chinese  radish,  .is 
much  cultivated  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.  1849 
MURCHISON  Siluria  xviii.  (1834)  443  The.  .limestones  of 
Trenton,  which  are  more  or  less  oleiferous  from  Quebec  to 
the  Manitoulin  Islands.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav,  xv.  272 
Castor-oil-plant  or  various  other  oliferous  seeds. 

Olein  (<"'l/'iin).  Chem.  [Named  oliine  by  Chev- 
reul, f.  L.  ole-um  oil  +  -IN1,  after  glycerin^ 

1.  Chem.   The    trioleate    of    glyceryl,    CSH5 
(C18H33O2)3,  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the 
natural  fats,  obtained  as  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
solidifying  at  -6°C.;    also  called  elain.     In  pi. 
applied  to  the  oleates  of  glyceryl  or  glycerides 
of  oleic  acid   in  general ;    the  above  being  dis- 
tinctively called  triolein. 

iSjST.  THOMSON  Ckem.  Org.  Bodies  126  Olein  is  white,  very 
liquid,  and  lighter  than  water,  c  1865  LETHEBV  in  Circ.  Sc. 
\.  94/i  Tallow  consists  of  several  fats ;  one  of  which  (oleine) 
is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  179  [Drying  oils]  contain  an  olein  different  from 
that  of  the  non-drying  oils,  and  yielding  by  saponification, 
not  oleic,  but  linoleic  acid  or  an  acid  similar  thereto. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1893 THORPE  Diet.  AM.  Chem.  III.  59/1  Olein .. is  applied 
commercially  to  any  liquid  oil  obtained  from  partly  solid 
oils  by  pressure.  ..The  product  of  the  cold  pressing  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  palm  oil  is  known  as'cocoanut  olein '  and  'palm 
olein '  respectively.  Ibid.  36  An  impure  oleic  acid,  known 
as  olein  or  wool  oil,  and  employed  for  oiling  wool,  and  for 
making  lubricants  and  soaps,  is  prepared  from  the  '  York- 
shire grease'  obtained  from  the  soap  used  in  cleaning., 
fibres,  yarns,  and  cloth. 

t  Ole-ity.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  oleitds,  f.  olea 
olive.] 

1656  V\.ovmGfassogr.,Oleil)i(olcitas},  the  time  of  gathering 
Olives,  or  the  Olives  when  they  are  gather'd  to  make  oyl  of; 
also  oyliness. 

t  Oleil,  olleil.  Obs.  [Russ.  O.TCHL  ole'tf  deer, 
stag  =  OSla.v.j'elmf,  Pol.jeleA,  Lith.  finis,  OLith. 
ellenls  stag;  whence  Ger.  elen,  elend,  elendthier, 
transf.  to  the  elk  (Russ.  los\  Pol.  los)  :  see  also 
ELAND,  ELLAN,  EI.LEND.]  A  red  deer,  a  stag. 

1591  G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Cotmmu.  (Hakluyt  Soc)  14  Their 
beasts  of  strange  kinds  are  the  losh  [  =  elk],  the  ollen 
[=stag],  the  wild  horse.  1598  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  I.  284  He 
commanded  them  to  kille  fiue  Olens  or  great  Deere.  Ibid. 
337  Samoeds  . .  whose  meate  is  flesh  of  Olens  or  Harts,  and 
fish.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  IV.  xvii.  431  They  worship 
the  Sunne,  the  Ollen  and  the  Losy  [elk],  and  such  like. 

fOle-nght.  [O  prepl  b  and  LENGTH  16.]  Afar. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvii.  12  pai  bat  ware  biside  me 
stode  olenght. 

Olent  (<Ment),  a.  rare.  fad.  L.  ole>tf-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  olere  to  smell.]  Smelling,  giving  out  a 
smell  or  scent. 

1607  TOPSEU.  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  176  Martial  calleth  it 
[the  fox]  olidatn  vitlpem — an  olent  or  smelling  beast.  1831 
Fraser's  Mag,  IV.  523  The  whole  number  is  disgustingly 
olent  of  parliamentary  affairs.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  ft  Bk. 
ix.  313  The  cup,  he  [a  butterfly]  quaffs  at,  lay  with  olent 
breast  Open  to  gnat,  midge,  bee  and  moth  as  well. 

-olent,  suffix  of  words  from  L.,  as  sanguiiwlent, 
•vinolent,  violent :  see  -ULENT. 

Oleo  (oa-lio). 

1.  Commercial  contraction  for  OLEOMABOARINE, 
esp.  in  the  U.S.  sense  of  artificial  butter  or  MAR- 
GARINE. 

1884  Daily  News  n  Dec.  3/6  There  is  one  firm  in  London 
which  is  able  to  turn  out  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  this 
valuable  oleo  per  week.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Jan.  12/1 
When  the  law  [of  Iowa]  compelled  the  sale  of '  oleo  for  what 
it  was.  . .  From  2  c.  to  3  c.  per  pound  more  has  been  realized 
for  the  summer  make  of  butter  than  would  have  been  were 
it  not  for  the  '  oleo '  law. 

2.  Oleo  oil:    a   name   given    (esp.   in   U.S.)    to 
OLEOMARGARINE  (in  the  Eng.  and  Fr.  sense). 

1893  THORPE  Diet.  Appl.  Chem.  III.  59  Pressure  is 
gradually  applied,  and  the  expressed  oil  constitutes  the 
'  oleo  oil ', . .  a  soft,  granular,  tasteless,  and  nearly  colourless 
fat.  The  hard  fat  remaining  in  the  filter  bags  forms  the 
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'beef '  or  oleo-stearin . . sold  to  the  soap  and  candle  makers. 
a  1895  IVcstm.  Gaz.  n  Sept.  3/2  In  this  country  . .  they 
use  oleo  oil,  or  any  other  foreign  fat,  in  order  to  make  as 
close  and  good  an  imitation  [of  cheese]  as  they  can. 

Oleo,  obs.  form  of  OLIO. 

Oleo-  (o«\io),  nsed  a.  as  combining  form  of  L. 
oleum  oil,  in  various  technical  and  scientific  deriva- 
tives and  compounds.  [Cf.  late  L.  olcomella,  oleo- 
selinon,  in  Isidore  Orig.,  0450.]  The  chief  of 
these  appear  in  their  places  as  main  words ;  the 
following  are  other  examples. 

O'leodTUCt  [after  aqueduct],  a  duct  or  channel  for 
the  conveyance  of  oil  from  an  oil-well  or  oil-field. 
O  leoje-ctor,  an  automatic  apparatus  for  injecting 
oil  for  lubrication.  Oleo-jneter  [-METER],  an  in- 
strument for  determining  the  density,  and  so  the 
purity,  of  oils;  =  EL.EOMETER.  O'leopte'ne,  Chem. 
[Gr.  TTTrjvos  winged,  volatile],  the  liquid  part  of 
a  volatile  oil;  =  EL.EOPTENE  (Webster,  1864). 
Oleorefracto-meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  refractive  power  of  oils.  ||  O  leosa'ccharum 
[mod.L.,  f.  L.  scucharum  sugar],  a  pharmaceutical 
preparation  made  by  triturating  an  essential  oil 
with  sugar. 

b.  as  comb,  form  of  oleic,  olein,  as  in  OLEO- 
MARGARINE: so  oleo-palmitin,  oleo-stearin  (see 
OLEOOZ'/,  quot.  1893).  O  leophospho-ric  a.  Chem. 
in  oleophosphoric  acid,  '  a  phosphoretted  fatty  acid 
contained  in  the  brain '  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.}. 

1886  Pall  MallC.  8  Oct.  ji/i  The  Government  decided 
upon  the  construction  of  an  *o!eoducL.  .The  line  must  start 
from  Baku,  but  the  terminal  po:nt  on  the  Black  Sea  is  left 
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1872   Monitcur  Scient.    742   C'est    avec    I'ol op-margarine 


KIoquin-Tandott  n.  HI.  i.  105  < 
should  stand  at  392°  of  Lefebvre's  *oleometer.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet*  Cheat,  IV,  181  Lefebvre.  .has  constructed.. a 
hydrometer  of  peculiar  construction,  called  an  oleometer, 
having  a  very  large  cylindrical  bulb  and  a  very  long  stem, 
on  which  are  inscribed  densities  from  0-8  to  0^94  for  the 
temperature  15^,  each  density  corresponding  to  that  of  a 
commercial  oil.  1839-47  TODD  Cyd.  Anat.  III.  587/2 
A  peculiar  fatty  acid  called  *oleophosphoric.  1873  RALFE 
Phys,  Chem.  18  Oleophosphoric  Acid  is  a  yellowish  gummy 
substance,  composed  of  oleic  acid,  glycerin,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  1897  Daily  News  2  Oct.  2/5  This.. is  an  *oleore- 
fractometer.. whose  business  it  is  to  tell.. the  truth  about 
our  butter,  our  oil,  our  fat.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  n.  vi. 
(1760)  131  Take  some  fine  Loaf  Sugar  and.  .Oil,,  .rub  them 
well  together  in  a  Glass  Mortar,  which  is  what  the  Chemists 
call  making  an  *OUosaccharum. 

Oleograph  (^•h'^graf;.  [f.  OLEO-  +  -GRAPH.] 
A  picture  printed  in  oil-colours  in  imitation  of  an 
oil-painting.  Hence  Oleogra-phic  #.,  pertaining 
to  oleographs  or  oleography ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  an  oleograph. 

1880  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Oleograph.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  June  6/1  Conventional  oleographic  enlargements  of  indi- 
vidual figures.  1893  Athenaeum  2  July  33/1  It  is  oleographic 
in  its  delineations  of  the  gushing  aspirations  of  the  school- 
room miss.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEV  W.  Africa  412  Framed 
oleographs  of  English  farmyard  scenes, 

Oleography  (#»l*jfgrifi).  [f.  OLEO-  + 
-GRAPHY.]  The  art  or  process  of  printing  pictures 
in  oil-colours,  by  a  method  of  chromolithography. 

1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXII.  270  They  would  employ  the 
detestable  art  of  Oleography.  1875  tr.  VogeCs  Chem.  Light 
xv.  250  We  must  express  an  adverse  opinion  against  oleo- 
graphy. 

Oleomargarine  (^l^imaugar/h,  -in),  [f. 
OLEO-  b  +  MARGARINE.  Often  mispronounced 
(-maud^arfn),  as  if  spelt  -margerine.*\ 

A  fatty  substance  obtained  by  extracting  the 
liquid  portion  from  clarified  beef  fat  by  pressure, 
and  allowing  it  to  solidify  ;  with  the  addition  of 
butyrin,  or  more  or  less  admixture  of  butter,  milk, 
etc.  and  sometimes  of  refined  lard,  it  forms  a  sub- 
stitute for  natural  butter,  formerly  sold  as  faitterine, 
but  now  legally  called  in  Great  Britain  (also  in 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  etc.)  margarine. 

In  U.  S.,  oleomargarine ',  popularly  oleo,  is  the  recognized 
name  of  the  commercial  product,  the  expressed  fat  being 
distinguished  as  oleo-oil. 

The  name  otto-margarine  was  applied  as  early  as  1854 
by  the  French  chemist  Berthelot  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  XLl. 
242  footnote)  to  a  solid  substance  obtained  c  1858  by  Pelouze 
and  Boudet  (Co»tftesJ?endusVH.665)  from  olive  oil,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  combinat  ion  of  the  oleine  and '  margarine ' 
of  Chevreul  and  Berthelot.  (See  MARGARINE.)  According 
to  the  view  then  held,  oleine^  '  vtargarine  ',  and  sttarine, 
were  regarded  as  the  essential  constituents  of  animal  fat. 
As  butter,  or  the  fat  of  milk,  consists  according  to  Chevreul 
mainly  of  oleitie  and  '  margarine  ',  with  a  small  amount  of 
butyrin  and  allied  principles,  M.  Mege-Mouries  in  1869-71 
experimented  on  its  artificial  production  by  the  extraction 
of  the  oleine  and  'margarine'  from  animal  fat,  with  sub- 
sequent processes  for  the  addition  of  butyrin,  etc.  Hence 
the  name  olto-margarine  for  the  supposed  combination  of 
ole*ine  and  '  margarine  '  thus  extracted.  As  further  research 
has  shown  that  neither  the  ' margarine'  of  Chevreul,  nor 
the  oleo-margarine  of  Berthelot  are  definite  chemical  sub- 
stances, these  names  are  no  longer  in  chemical  use,  and 

oleo- margarine '  has  only  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
use  for  the  fatty  substance  described  above,  or  (as  in  U.  S.)  for 
the  artificial  butter  (MARGARINE)  made  from  it. 

[1871  Set.  Amer.  26  Aug.  129  Since  1869  M.  Mcge  has 
endeavoured  to  utilize  the  oleine  and  margarine  obtained  on 
pressing  animal  fatty  matters  in  the  manufacture  of  stprmne. 


Specif.  No.  146,012  In  order  to  separate  the  oleomargarine 
from  the  stearine,  separated  crystallizers  or  crystallizations, 
at  unequal  temperatures  have  been  already  employed.  1873 
Set.  Amer.  18  Oct.  246  The  manufacture  of  artificial  butler 
by  the  *  Oleomargarine  Manufacturing  Company  '.  1881 
Law  of  Illinois  State  in  Chicago  Times  4  June,  No  person 
shall  mix  oleomargarine.. with  any  butter  or  cheese.. with- 
out distinctly  marking. .the  article  or  package.  1881-82 
[see  BUTTERINE].  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commiv.  II.  aui 
Bills  ..  prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter. 
1891  THORPE  Diet.  Appl.  Chem.  II.  517/2  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  oleomargarine  extracted  in  America  and 
elsewhere  is,  however,  exported  direct  to  Holland,  to  be 
there  converted  into  margarine.  Ibid.  518/1  The  term 
'  oleomargarine '  should  be  confined  to  the  animal  oil  used 
in  making  margarine.  1900  PKHKIN  &  KIPPING  Organic 
Chem.  ix.  170  Artificial  butter,  or  margarine,  is  prepared 
from  oleomargarine. .manufactured  from  the  best  ox-suet. 
. .  When  carefully  prepared,  it  is  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  butter,  and  probably  just  as  nutritious. 

Hence  Oleomarga-ric  a.,  consisting  of  olein  and 
'  margarine  * ;  pertaining  to  oleomargarine. 

1873  U.  S.  Patent  Specif.  No.  146,012  The  stearine  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  teats  at  the  middle  of  the  oleo- 
margaric  liquid. 

Oleone,  -on  (<7i»-U,£un).  Chem.  [f.  L.  oleum  oil 
+  -ONE.]  An  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  oleic  acid  with  lime;  supposed  to  be  the 
ketone  of  oleic  acid. 

1840  Penny  Cyd.  XVI.  425.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
IV.  196. 

Oleoresiu  (^l/Vire'zin).  [f.  OLEO-  +  RESIN.] 
a.  A  natural  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  resin ; 
a  balsam,  b.  A  mixture  of  an  oil  (fixed  or  vola- 
tile) and  a  resin  or  other  active  substance,  artificially 
obtained  by  evaporation  from  an  ether  tincture. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bora.  I.  248  The  oleo- 
resin  of  the  Male-Fern  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  tapeworm. 
c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  io6,/2  Turpentine  freely 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  an 
oleo-resin.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  405  These 
trees,  .secrete  a  large  quantity  of  oleo-resin  which  exudes 
as  a  varnish  or  in  granular  masses  from  cracks  in  the  bark. 
1898  Allbutfs^Syst.  Mfd.V.&z  The  internal  administration 
of. .the  essential  oils,  the  oleo-resins,  and  the  balsams. 

Hence  O:leore'sinons  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an 
olcoresin. 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  474  Trees,  which  abound  in  an 
oleo-resinous  juice.  1883  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  II. 
289/1  Dissolving  any  oleo-  resinous  deposit  in . .  rectified  spirit. 

Oleose  (0a'h'|0«s,  -*0u-s),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
oleos-tts  oily,  f.  olc-ttm  oil :  see  -OSE.]  =  OLEOUS. 

1675  Phil.  Trails.  X.  484  Slime,  out  of  which  they  suck 
something  oleose.  1754  HUXHAM  ibid.  XLVIII.  837  The 
oleose  part  of  the  spirit  of  wine.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  24  Dec. 
357/2  It  is  of  an  oleose  consistence. 

OleO'Sity.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITY.  Cf.  It.  oliosita  'oyllenes,  fatnes*  (Florio 
1598).]  Oily  quality  or  consistence;  oiliness. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  v,  By  his  viscositie,  His  oleositie, 
and  his  suscitabilitie.  1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  <$•  Death  (1651) 
37  Saffron.. is  both  notably  Astringent,  and  hath  besides 
an  Oleosity. 

Oleous  (<?u'U'|3s),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
oleos-tts,  f.  ole-um  oil :  see  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  or 
consistence  of  oil  ;  containing  oil ;  oily. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  125  The  root  yeeldeth  no  oleous 
substance,  but  a  reddish  juice.  1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat,  (1697) 
9  It  is  bred  of  a  viscous  and  oleous  vapour  of  the  blood. 
1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  148  They. .may  be  combined  with 
oleous  remedies. 

Olephant,  -aunte,  obs.  forms  of  ELEPHANT. 

Olepi,  -y,  var.  ONLEPY  Obs.,  only,  sole. 

Olepotride,  obs.  variant  of  OLLA  PODBIDA. 

Oler,  variant  (now  dial.}  of  ALPER. 

1665-76  RF.A  Flora  (ed.  2)  18  A  good  quantity  of  short 
sticks  of  Oler,  Withy,  or  any  soft  wood.  1879  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n^  Oler.  See  Owler. .  .Owler,  Almts  ghttt~ 
tutsa,  L. — Ches.  (or  Oler). 

Oleraceous  (plert^'Jss),  a.  [f.  L.  (]i)olerace~us 
(f.  (Ji)olust  (Ji)oler-  pot-herb)  +  -ous.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  pot-herb,  or  vegetable  used  in  cookery ; 
obtained  from  a  pot-herb. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  28  An  herby  and  oleraceous 
vegetable.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  487  The 
oleraceous  and  especially  the  mucilaginous  demulcents. 
1848  HARDY  in  Proc.  £erw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  329 
Caterpillars  of  various.. moths  that  infest  oleraceous  plants, 
fb.  Belonging  to  the  division  Oleracese  or 
Hohracese,  in  Linnseus's  proposed  Natural  System, 
corresponding  to  the  ChenopotKacese  and  other 
apetalous  Orders,  and  including  various  esculent 
herbs,  as  spinach,  beet,  etc.  Obs. 

1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot,  xvii.  (1794)  221  Among  the 
Oleraceous  plants  in  the  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus,  by  other 
authors  called  Apstahus.  Such  are  all  the  Goosefoots... 
Beet  Is  very  nearly  allied  to  these. ..The  Glassworts  are  also 
of  this  Oleraceous  tribe. 

Olericulture  (p'lerik^ltifu).  rare"0,  [f.  L. 
olus,  oler-  (see  prec.),  after  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, etc.]  The  cultivation  of  pot-herbs  or  other 
esculent  vegetables.  So  Olericirlturally  adv. 
(rare—l\  in  relation  to  olericulture. 

1888  Amer.  Nat.  XXII.  807  The  Dwarf  Kales ..  oleri- 

•tiltu rally  considered  they  are  quite  distinct. 


OLERIE. 

t  Olerie.  Obi.  rare.  [a.  OF.  oterie  ('  les  oleries 
de  (levant  Noel '),  1-178  in  Godcf]  Sec  quot  ami 
cf.  0  int.  H.  2. 

1891  KIRK  AtingJon  Ace.  p.  xxvi.  note,  The  Oleries,  or 
Amnems  in  Advent  beginning  with  O. 

I  O'leron.  Obs.  Also  6  oldryn(n)e,  olron, 
old;e)ron,  oulderon.  See  also  AI.LKON.  A  kind 
of  coarse  fabiic  (app.  for  sail-cloth);  ?originally 
made  at  Oleron  in  France. 

1511  Lett,  f,  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  1456,  148  bolts  of 
'oldrynnes ',  12s.  the  bolt.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  cj, 
Olrons  the  bplte  vjj.  viij,/.  1583  IHil.  U  v  b,  Oulderons  the 
l)olt  containing  xxx.  Yardes  xiijj.  iiij</.  1561  in  Rogers 
A^ric.  \  Prices  III.  490/4  Oldrons  canvas  24  bolts  ffft  17/6. 
i$6a  Ibid.  491/1  Olderon  canvas. 

Oless,  obs.  form  of  UNLESS  con/. 

Olfacient  (cKf'-Jtent).  rare.  [&<\.lJ.olfacientem, 
pr.  pple.  of  olfaccre  to  smell  (trans.),  contr.  from 
oltfvtrt,  {.  ol!-re  to  smell  +facfre  to  make.]  Some- 
thing that  affects  the  sense  of  smell. 

i8u-34  Goafs  Study  Mat.  (ed.  4)  III.  200  An  atmosphere, 
in  which  only  a  few  particles  of  sternutatories  or  other  acrid 
olfacients  are  floating. 

tO'lfact,  s/>.  Oh.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  olfactu-s 
smelling,  smell,  f.  olfacHre:  see  prec.]  The  organ 
or  sense  of  smell. 

i657ToMLiNSON  Reaou's  Disp.  274  To  the  gust  acrimonious, 
to  the  olfact  fragrant. 

O  Ifact  (plfie-kt),  v.  rare,  affected,  [f.  L.  olfact-, 
ppl.  stem  ololfacln:  see  prec.]  trans.  To  smell. 

1663  BUTLKR  Hml.  i.  i.  743  There  is  a  Machiavilian  Plot 
(Though  ev'ry  Nare  olfact  it  not).  1805  T.  HARRAL  Scenes 
of  Life  II.  105  Sweet  olfacted  scents  in  dear  Bond  Street 
1816  HOB.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  II.  335  Can  you  olfact 
this  redolent  ragout,  and  yet  tear  me  from  it? 

Olfactible  (plfse-ktib'l),  a.  Also  8  olefaot-, 
9  -able.  [f.  L.  olfact-,  ppl.  stem  (see  prec.)  •+• 
-IBLE.]  That  may  be  smelled. 


f.  j.ui.  ioo  raipaoie  virulence  !  he  might  as 
well  have  called  it  olfactable  virulence.  1881  G.  ALLEN 
Evolutionist  at  Larff,  Microscopic  Brains,  As  our  world  is 
mainly  a  world  of  visible  objects,  theirs  [ants'J,  I  believe,  is 
mainly  a  world  of  olfactible  things. 

Olfaction  (fUb-kfen).  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
olfacfre :  see  above.]  The  action  of  smelling  or 
the  sense  of  smell. 

a  1846  DUNOLISON  cited  in  Worcester.  1873  A.  FLINT  Phys. 
Man,  Nerv.  Syst.  i.  16  The  special  senses,  such  as  sight, 
audition,  olfaction,  and  gustation.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst. Med. 
IV.  695  If  the  neurosis  of  olfaction  be  due  to  local  disease 

Olfactive  (plfas-ktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  olfact-,  ppl. 
stem  (see  above)  +  -IVE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  olfactory. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  IV.  xxii.  274  He  summons  their 
olfactive  forces  before  he  will  storme.  1686  W.  HARRIS  tr. 
Lemery's  Course  Chem.  i.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  458  The  tickling 
pleasure  which  this  smell  produces  in  the  brain  by  means  of 
the  olfactive  nerve.  1847-9  Tooa  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  701/1 
1  he  contact  of  the  odoriferous  medium  with  the  olfactive 
surface.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  I.  ii.  {  38  Either  the 
Optic,  the  Olfactive,  or  the  Auditory  nerve. 

Olfactor  (plfc-ktai).  rare-1,  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  from  olfadre  :  see  above.]  He  who  or  that 
which  smells ;  a  smelling  agent. 

1819  SouTHEY-Syrr.  4/m(i83.i)  II.  276  And  if  thy  nose., 
were  anything  more  than  the  ghost  of  an  olfactor,  I  would 
oner  thee  a  pinch  [of  snuff]. 

Olfactory  (plfarktari),  a.  and  si.  [ad.  L. 
*olfactori-us  adj.  (found  only  in  the  absol.  olfactSria 
bouquet),  f.  olfactor ;  see  above  and  -ORY.] 

A.  adj.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
connected  or  concerned  with  smelling. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Olfactory,  belonging  to  the  sense  of  smelling. 
1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2060  Vesalius  was  the  first,  that 
rightly  observed  the  Olfactory  Nerves.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I. 
243  Daily  experience  proves  the  importance  of  the  olfactory 
sensations.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  109  The  olfactory  organ 
is  single  in  Branchiostoma  and  the  Cycloslomes. 

B.  sli.    An  organ  of  smelling. 

1813  I.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amuseui.  166  Persons,  .who  keep 
their  olfactory  out  of  the  effluvia  of  other's  ills.  1884  J  TAIT 
Mimlin  Matter '(1892)64  Something,  .that  affects  the  mind 
through  the  olfactories. 

fb.  and  c.  (See  quots.)  Obs.  rare-". 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Clossogr.,  Olfactory,  a  Posie  or  Nose-gay, 
any  thing  to  smell  to.  1773  ASH,  Olfactory,  the  power  of 
smelling. 

Hence  Olfa-ctorily  adv.,  in  the  sense  of  smell. 

1888  Century  Mag.  XXXV.  363  He  was  olfactorily 
impressed. 

t  O'lfend.  Obs.  Also  3  oluente,  -onte,  Ornt. 
ollfennt.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  olfend  and  olfenda 

=  MHG.  olbent;  also  with  change  of  formative 
OS.  othindeo,  ON.  Alfaldi,  Goth,  ulbandus  masc., 
OHG.  olbanta,  olbenta,  MHG.  olbande,  olbende, 
olbente  fern.  See  note  below.]  A  camel. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  169  Se  be  mid  bon  anum  hrajle  wses 
Sejyrwed  be  of  olfend.-i  haerum  awunden  waes.  c  1000  Ags. 
(,osf.  Matt.  iii.  4  Johannes,  .tuefde  reaf  of  olfenda  hxruin. 
f  1160  Hattnn  Gosp.  ibid.,  Of  oluende  ha:re.  1:1200  ORMIN 
3208  Hiss  clab  wass  off  ollfenntess  bar.  c  I  loo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  127  Stark  haire  of  oluente  [was]  his  wede.  Ibid.  195 
Seuen  busend  shep  and  brie  busend  oluontes. 

[Note.  The  similarity  between  this  ancient  Teutonic  name 
for  the  camel,  and  the  Gr.  .A.^ai/r-  ELEPHANT,  has  excited 
much  attention,  without  receiving  any  satisfactory  explana- 
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lion.     Some  have  thought  the  Tcut.  word  adopted  from 

Or  will,  m.staken  identification  of  the  anim.fi,  olhe™ 
•  /  It  °!  *",  orlS'ni>1  relationship  between  pre-Hellcnic 
*/<««»/•  and  pre-Teut.  'Want,  L  the  name  of  some  real 
or  imaginary  Bujaniic  beast.  But  the  rewmblance  may  aUo 
be  merely  accidentals  it  is  strongest  in  the  cajrf  OE 
olfend  0,mm-*oUfc,,nl  'camel ',  aSd  MV..olifa^p',anl, 
elephant.  The  only  anp.  certain  cognltes  of  Goth 
utbandiis  are  Slavonic:  65.  ve/ltfja,  vellH^du,  Rus"! 


„  vel-,virbl'ud,  Czech  velbloud,  Li'th.  rv»-. 
M**Mf*nidl  Miklosich  considers  to  be  adopted  iromOTcui 
wii'>  modification  by  popular  etymology.) 

Olhnen,  olhtnen,  var.  OLUHNEN  v.  Obs 

Oli,  Oliaster,  obs.  ff.  OIL,  HOLY,  OLKASTER. 

Ohban  (flibin).  [a.  F.  oliban  (13-1410  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  olibanum.'}  -  next. 

<  1530  Remedy  Lave  214  Breathyng  an  Aromatike  redolence 
Surmount™  Olibane.  1857  Old  Commodore  II.  54  Gum 
oliban  and  myrrh  two  ounces  each. 

II  Olibannm  («li-ban£m).  Also  6  oly-,  7  ole-, 
olli-.  [a.  med.L.  olibanum,  nth  c.  (in  Sp.,  It. 
oltbano,  F.  oliban),  immed.  or  indirectly  from  Gr. 
AitfaKos,  late  L.  Htenus  (Vulgate)  frankincense.] 

An  aromatic  gum  resin  obtained  from  trees  of  the 
genus  Boswellia,  appearing  in  commerce  in  the 
form  of  irregular  yellowish  lumps  ;  formerly  used 
as  a  medicine  but  now  chiefly  as  incense 

1308  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  XVIL  clxxiii.  (1495)  7,4  The 
tree  . .  hyght  Libanus  and  the  gumme  therof  hyghte  Oli- 
banum,  and  hath  that  name  of  a  mount  in  Arabix  £1475 
Sfr.  loweDegrc  849  Cloves  that  be  swetc  smcllyng,  Franken- 
sence  and  olibanum.  1583  Rates  of  Customs  D  iv  b,  Oli. 
banum  the  pound  xiu/.  1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  172  Take 
..aloes  hepat.,  myrrhe,  olebanum,  mastic,  ifiag  PURCHAS 
rugrims  I.  in  xi.  273  A  small  Frigat  of  Shaher,  laden 
with  course  Olllbanum.  171  j  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  200 
Olibanum  drops  from  the  Tree  plentifully,  in  roundish 
Drops.  1899  Wtstm.  Gaz.  23  Sept.  8/3  It  b  popularly 
supposed  that  there  is  a  trade  secret  in  the  making  of  incense, 
but ..  it  is  composed  simply  of  gum  olibanum,  Siam  benjamin 
cascanlla  bark,  myrrh,  and  copal  varnish. 

[Note.  Various  suggestions  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  med.L.  form :  e.  g.  that  the  word  has  been  influenced  by 
oleum  oil,  or  was  perh.  contracted  from  oleum  libani;  that 
it  contains  the  Gr.  article  6  Ai/3«i<os  ;  that  it  is  derived  from 
01 -influenced  by  the  Arabic  al-luban.\ 

Olibene  (f  lib/n).  Chem.  [f.  prec.  +  -ENE.] 
A  volatile  oil,  C,0H16,  obtained  from  oUbanum. 

•S8liWAi,TT5Z'';cf-  ?"*"":  3rd  SuPP'-  M33  Olibene,  treated 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forms  a  crystalline  hydro- 
cnloride,  smelling  like  camphor  ..  melting  at  127° 

tplrbian.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  olib(anuni  +  -IAN.] 
«.  Chiefly  attrib.,  as  olibian-tree. 


1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  177  Take . .  of  the  barke  of  the 
olibian  tree.  1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  4  Obs.  Ep.  Ded.  ( 1650) 
4  Like  those  Subterraneous  Olibian  Lampes. 

t  Oli-che,  obs.  form  of  ALIKE. 

.  f  '.33°  R-  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  41  Saxons  Inglis 
hight_alle  ohche. 

Olid  <j>'lid),  a.  [ad.  L.  olid-us  smelling,  f.  olere 
to  smell :  see  -ml.]  Having  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell;  fetid,  rank. 

1680  BOYLE  Produc.  Chem.  Princ.  i.  iv.  Wks.  I.  608  Urine, 
of  which  . .  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I  choose  to  make  an 
instance.     1684  tr.  Bonets  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.  771  The  olid 
?rjra>  i,sme"  of  B§W*>»      i«»«-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
j  4i-       341  sweat  is  copious,  but  proves  by  its  sour 

and  olid  smell,  that  it  is  a  morbid  secretion. 
t  O'lidous,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,     [-ous.]  =»  prec. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iv.  114  This  humor  may 
bea  garous  excretion,  or  a  rancide  and  olidous  separation. 
Jlie.obs.  form  of  OIL;  Olifant:  see  OLIPHANT. 
Olife,  obs.  var.  of  olive,  ALIVE.     Cliff,  Oli- 
fiant,  Olifene :  see  OLIVE,  OLEFIANT,  OLEPINE. 
Oligacanthous,  Oligaemia,  Oligandrous, 
Oliganthous :  see  OLIOO-. 

Oligarch  GvligaJk),  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  oXi-v<ipX-ij5,  f. 
iX/T-us  few  +  &px-ta>  to  rule.  Cf.  mod.L.  oli- 
garcha,  mod.F.  oligarque  (igth  c.  in  Littre).]  A 
member  of  an  oligarchy ;  one  of  a  few  holding 
power  in  a  state. 

<Ji6io  HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  89  Olygarches  or 
principal  men  in  a  state,  have  these  conditions.  i8ji  BVRON 
Two  Foscari  n.  i,  Groan'd  under  the  stern  oligarchs.  1849 
GROTE  Greece  n.  xliii.  V.  287  He  established  the  oligarchs 
in  that  town  as  citizens  and  sold  the  Demos  as  slaves.  1868 
Spectator  14  Nov.  1333  In  mediaeval  Hungary,  the  central 
power  of  the  Crown  had  to  contend  with  that  of  the  great 
territorial  oligarchs. 

Oligarch  (fligajk),  a.  Bot.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
dAry-os  few  +  dpxi  origin.]  Proceeding  from  few 
points  of  origin,  said  of  the  primary  xylem  (or 
wood)  of  the  root. 

1884  BOWER  &  Scorr  De  Bary's  Phaner.  353  In  almost  all 
Dicotyledons  where  the  point  has  been  investigated,  the 
original  bundle  of  the  root  is  oligarch,  usually  with  2, 3,  or  4 
rays,  more  rarely  with  6  or  8.  Itid.  387  Nearly  related 
plants.,  show  the  usual  behaviour  of  oligarch  roots. 

Oligarchal  ((Higiikal),  a.  [f.  OLIGARCH  sb. 
(or  mod.L.  oligarcha)  +  -AL.]  =  next. 

1787  GLOVER  Atheniad  xln.  Poems  (1810)  123/1  The  whole 
defence,  Our  oligarchal  tyrants  have  to  boast,  Are  poor 
barbarians,  scarce  three  hundred  strong.  1826  in  Hare 
Guesses  Ser.  I.  (1873)  79  Close  boroughs  are  said  to  be  an 
Oligarch*]  innovation  on  the  ancient  Constitution  of  England. 

Oligarchic  (fliga-jkik),  a.  [ail.  Gr.  oAiTapx'*- 
6s,  {.  faiydpx-if  OLIGARCH  :  see  -1C ;  perh.  through 
a  mod.L.  oligarchic-US  or  F.  oligarchique  (Oresme 


OLIGO-. 

Mthc.).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
oligarchy  ;  carried  on,  aMmini.tered  or  governed  by 
an  oligarchy;  supporting  or  advocating  oligarchy 

ni«49  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  UfaMKAfeWki   (,,,,) 
H«  «"«  »  l«»er  to  ll,  privy.cound  lot 

land,  declaring  the  uniu.t  procecdingTof  thU  ™  li.»,clS 
power  auinu  his  royal  person  and  kingly  office  ,£•!£ 
I  UCKE,  U.  Na,.  (,834>  17.  486  Grievou.Vnd^ng'JbtS 
have  been  commuted..  in  KcuUu  government  under  .Miu 
form.,  whether  democratical,  oligarchic,  or  Dionwchic.L 
1*71  BLACKI.  Four  Phases  L  120  'llewrong  bulwSfaiL^i 
autocratic  or  oligarchic  oppression. 

Oligarchical  j-liga  -jkikil),  a.  [f.  M  prec.  + 
-ALJ  =  prec. 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xii.  59  Which  popularilie  of  mA 
imniunmon  nature  will  none  of,  nor  yet  Wh  any  ho°«t«' 

c!,caM0r  "I"'-  Is86  T-  "•  L"  r™***:  *>.  ™w.  ,  # 

584  Megabyse,  ..  perswaded  the  olig 
'  l 


.         ..     ..I5,59 

the  breeches  in  her  oligarchicall  government.     i«»  TH,, 
WALL  C^««  xliii.  V.  26,  A  large  .hare  of  power  wa?  thrown 
mto  the  hands  of  an  oligarchical  faction. 

Hence  Oliga  rchically  adv.,  in  an  oligarchical 
manner,  by  an  oligarchical  government. 

frlSf  GT|E  C"'"  "\Iv-,.V"-  '.9  Tegea,  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia  and  ollgarchically  governed,  was  tena 
ciously  attached  to  Sparta. 

Oligarchism  (fligajkiz'm).    [f.  OLIOABCH  sb. 
+  -ISM.]    Oligarchy  as  ajprinciple  or  system. 
1866  Daily  Tel.  18  Jaa  5/2  The  opposition  to  the..feuda- 
of  the  King  and  the.  more  dogmatic  and  intolerant 
oligarclwm  of  M.  de  Bismarck. 

O  ligarchist.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  An 
advocate  or  supporter  of  oligarchy. 

i«S9  HARRINGTON  Valerius  4-  fublicola  Wks.  (1700)  488 
Such  as  are  plainly  Oligarchists,  or  shall  exercise  by  a  force 
and  without  election  by  the  People,  such  a  Power  as  is  both 
naturally  and  declaredly  in  the  People,  and  in  them  only 

Oligarchic  (fligajkaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  convert  into  an  oligarchy;  to 
subject  to  an  oligarchy. 

1850  GROTE  Greece  n.  IxiL  VIII.  36  The  remaining  five  to 
oligarchic  the  dependent  allies,  a  1873  LVTTOM  Pausanias 
ill.  iv.  (1878)  471  Sparta  .  .  will  no  more  have  the  power  to 
oligarchic  democracy. 

Oligarchy  (rligaJki).  [ad.  Gr.  0Airvx,'a 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  f.  as  6\tfafxv 
OLIOABCH  +  abstract  ending  -10  ;  probably  through 
med.L.  oligarchia  (Du  Cange)  ;  cf.  F.  oligarchie 
(Oresme,  I4th  c.).]  Government  by  the  few; 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the  power  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons  or  families  ;  also,  the  body 
of  persons  composing  such  a  government. 

»577  'r-  Bullingcrs  Decades  (i  592)  169  But  if  these  chief 
or  head  men  vse  euill  meanes  to  come  to  authority  then  is 
their  government  not  lo  be  called  an  Aristocracie.  but  an 
Oligarchic,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Kem.  (1644)  7  An  Oligarchy  is 
the  swerving,  or  the  corruption  of  an  Aristocracy.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviathan  n.  xix.  95  They  that  are  displeased  with 
Aristocracy,  called  it  Oligarchy.  1790  BVKKK  Fr.  Kev  283 
An  ignoble  oligarchy  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the 
crown,  the  church,  the  nobilily,  and  the  people.  1835  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  I.  397  It  ceased  to  be,  in  the  Greek  sense,  an 
aristocracy;  it  became  a  faction,  an  oligarchy.  1861  BRIGHT 
Sf.  Amcr.  ^  Dec.  (1876)  99  Those  whose  sympathies  warm 
towards  the  slave  oligarchy  of  the  South. 
Oligistfrrlidaist).  Min.  [Named  1  801  (oligiste) 
by  Haiiy,  ad.  Gr.  6\lytarot  least,  snperl.  of  vAi'vot 
few,  little.]  More  fnlly  oligist  iron  :  A  variety  of 
native  iron  sesquioxid  or  ha-matite  :  so  called  as 
containing  less  iron  than  the  magnetic  oxide. 

1818  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Oligist  iron,  so  called,  is  a  crystalized 
trltoxyd  of  iron.  1853  TH.  Ross  HumooUfs  Trot:  III. 
xxxii.  397  The  origin  .  .appears  similar  to  that  of  oligisl  iron. 
1865  Reader  No.  148.  491/2  On  the  sublimed  Oligist  of 
Vesuvius.  1891  G.  D'ALVIELI.A  Hiboert  Ltd.  17  The  bones 
of  the  dead  are  painted  red  with  oligist  or  cinnabar. 

Hence  OliglBtic  (flidji'stik),  Oliglvtical  adjs., 
containing  or  resembling  oligist. 

1818  WEBSTER,  Olifistic.    1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Intrrg.  Cktm. 
185  Sesnuioxide  of  iron  .  .  is  found  native  occasionally  in 
beautiful  black  metallic.  like  crystals,  known  as  oligistic,  or 
specular  iron.     1869  PHILLIPS  VesHC.  iv.  135  In  crevices  (of 
the  lava]  we  found  plenty  of  oligistic  iron. 
OligO-  (?'  ligo),  before  a  vowel  ollg-,  combining 
form  of  Greek  oAi'^ot  small,   little,  pi.  few,   in 
forming  nouns  and  adjectives,  as  :  oAfyo*afirof  with 
little  fruit,  oligocarpous,  oAiYofivAAoc  having  few 
leaves,  oligophyllons.     Hence  many  modern  tech- 
nical terms,  on  Greek  models,  or  Greek  analogies  : 
Oligaca  nthons   a.    Bot.      [Gr.   d/ravta    thorn], 
having  few  spines,  as  Mimosa  oligacantha  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1857).    Ollgw  mla,  also  -EXT  [Gr. 
uAfvoi/u'a  Arist.],  deficiency  of  blood.     Olign  n- 
drons  a.  Bot.  [see  -AKDRODB],  having  fewer  than 
twenty  stamens.     Ollgra'nthoiu  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  avScn 
flower]  :   see  qnot.     Oliffarti-cnlar  a.  [L.  arti- 
culus  joint],  'confined  to  a  few  joints,  as  an  arthritis  ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890).     Ollg-oble  nnla  [Gr.  0Mvros 
slime,    f3\tvrvs  drivelling],   deficiency   of   mucus 
(DurtglisonMed.  Lex.  '853).  Oligoca'rpotu  a.  Bat. 
[see  above],  having  few  fruits.    Oligx>chrom»  mla 
[Gr.   xpatfM   colour,   o7>ui   bloodj,    deficiency   of 
hemoglobin  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles.     OUgo- 
chrono  meter:  see  quots.   Ollrocr'«tio  a.,  having 
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few  cysts  or  cavities.  Oliffocythse*mia  [Gr.  KVTOS 
a  hollow,  af/xa  blood],  deficiency  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood ;  so  Oligocy thae  mic  a. 
Olig-odo'ntous  a.  [Gr.  foovr-  tooth],  having  few 
teeth  (Mayne).  Oligodyna'mic  a.  [DYNAMIC], 
produced  by  small  forces.  Oligogala'ctia  [Gr. 
7<i\a,  -yd\a*T-,  milk],  scantiness  of  milk -secretion 
(Dunglison  1853).  Oliffoglo'ttism  [Gr.  y\u>TTa 
a  tongue],  slight  knowledge  of  languages  (ibid.}, 
Oligoma  nia,  madness  manifesting  itself  in  a  few 
directions  only.  Oligomenorrhse'a  [MENOBBH^A]  , 
defective  menstruation.  Oliffo  nierous  a.  Bot. 
[Gr.  pfpos  part],  having  fewer  divisions  than  is 
normal ;  so  OHgO'mery.  Ollgoaneto'chia,  Philol, 
[Gr.  /xerox*?  a  participle],  avoidance  of  participles 
or  participial  constructions;  soOligometo-cliica., 
containing  or  using  few  participles.  Oligope'talous 
a.  Bot.t  having  few  petals  (Funk  1893).  t  Oligo-- 
phorous  a.  [Gr.  -$opos  bearing],  of  wine :  that 
will  bear  but  little  water,  weak.  Oligophyllous 
a.  Bot.  [see  above],  having  few  leaves  (Mayne 
'^S?)'  Oligopro'thesy  Philol.  [Gr.  irp60«rt$  a 
preposition],  sparing  use  of  prepositions ;  so  Oligo- 
prothe*tic  a.  OligosideTio  a.  [Gr.  aiSrjp-os  iron], 
containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  iron.  Olig-o- 
si-derite,  a  stony  meteorite  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  iron  (Funk  1893).  Oligospe-rmous 
a,r  containing  few  seeds  (Mayne).  Oligospo  rean, 
-o'sporous  a.  [Gr.  awopos  sowing,  seed],  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Oligosporea.)  Schneider's  name  for  the 
minute  parasitic  sporozoans  of  the  genus  Coccidium, 
the  cysts  of  which  produce  a  small  definite  number 
of  spores  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Cent.  Dict.\  Oligoste'- 
monons  a.  [Gr.  OT^/MVP]  =  OHgandrous  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.},  Oligosylla'bic a,  [Gr.  o\tyoav\\a&o$], 
having  less  than  four  syllables.  Oligosy 'liable, 
a  word  of  less  than  four  syllables.  OHgo-tokous 
a.  Ornitk.  [Gr.  oAryoTo*os],  laying  less  than  four 
eggs  (Cent.  Dict.\  Oligo  trophy  [Gr.  o\iyorpo- 
$ia],  deficiency  of  nourishment.  Oligure  sia  [Gr. 
ovprjais  making  water],  Ollgn'ria  [Gr.  ouptos  of 
urine],  deficient  secretion  of  urine. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex,,  Olig&mia.  ..*oligemy.  1866 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  62  Under  the  name  general 
anaemia  are  included  diminution  in  the  mass  of  blood  or  oli- 
gaemia  [etc.].  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  36  Lepidium,  Cress 
.  .Flowers,  .often  apetalous  and  *oligandrous.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Oliganthns,  having  but  a  small  number  of 
flowers,  as  the  Psychotrea  oligantha^  Opilobiunt  oliganthuni : 
*pliganthous.  Idid,t  "Oligocarpous.  1866  Trea$.Bot.%-ii/i 
Thus  oligocarpous  is  applied  to  sori  in  which  the  spore-cases 
are  few  in  number.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Mtd.  (1880)  62 
When  the  blood  contains  many  of  these  pale  corpuscles  .. 
the  condition  is  called  achroiocythaemia  or  *o!igochro- 
maemia.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin,  Diagn.  L  Jed.  4)  9 
So  with  oligochromsemia,— diminution  of  haemoglobin.  1857 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Oligochronometrttfn,  term  for  an 
instrument  invented  by  Del  Negro  for  measuring  the  minute 
fractions  of  time :  an  *oligochronometer.  1876  Catal.  Set. 
App.  S.  Kens.  604  Oligochronomcter,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  smallest  fractions  of  time. — Applied  to  the 
measurement  of  the  velocity  of  projectiles.  187*  PEASLCE 
Ovar.  Tumours  31,  I  have  ..  adopted  the  term  *oHgocystic 
cystoma  as  more  distinctive  than  monocystic.  1876  tr.  Wag- 
ner's Gen,  PathoL  (ed.  6)  52^  *Oligocythaemia,  diminished 
amount  of  red  corpuscles,  is  the  last  to  remain.  1858 
THUDICHUM  Urine  138  The  amount  of  blood-corpuscles,  .so 
considerably  diminished  as  to  cause  an  anaemic,  or  better 
*oligocythaemic,  condition.  1898  AlU>utt"s  Syst.  Med.  V. 


small  quantities  of  metallic  substances  in  solution.  1842 
Med.  News  I.  472  Reasons  . .  to  justify  the  substitution  of 
the  term  'oligomania  for  monomania.  '1885  W.  ROBKRTS 
Treat.  Urin.  Dis.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  672  She  had  suffered  from 
anaemia  and  *oligo-menorrh3ea,  but  got  quite  well  of  these. 
1897  WILLIS  Man.  Fl.  Plants  %  Ferns  I.  74  The  gynoeceum, 
..in  most  cases  has  fewer  members  than  the  outer  whorls 
or  is  'oligomerous.  Ibid.,  *OHgomery  of  the  gynoeceum, 
1888  GiLDERSLEEVE  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  IX.  144  If  then 
, .  the  rhetoricians  do  consider  the  participle  as  an  element 
of  style,  and  if  they  are  right  in  so  considering  it,  *oligo. 
inetochia  and  polywetochia  cannot  be  neglected  by  us.  1600 
SURFLET  Countrie  Farmevi.  xxii.  802  The  wines  of  high 
Normandie  . .  be  not  strong  or  mightie,  but  *oligophorous. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disj>.  220.  1896  J.  DONOVAN  in 
Classical  Rev.  Feb.  63/1  The  inquiry  leads  to  the  general 
law  that  prose  is  polyprothetic  and  poetry  *oligoprothetic. 
The  gradual  development  from  extreme  oligoprothesy  to 
considerable  polyprothesy,  in  the  Tragic  writers,  is  especially 
dwelt  on  and  fully  demonstrated.  1881  Nature  17  Nov.  72 
Bodies  closely  resembling  some  *oligosideric  meteorites. 
1830  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  30  Apr.,  As  long  a  sentence  made 
up  of  as  few  words,  and  those  as  *oligosyllabic,  as  any  I 
remember.  1706  PHILLIPS,  '  Oligotropky,  a  Decrease  of 
Nourishment,  or  a  very  small  one,  1730  in  BAILEY.  1899 
CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  vii.  (ed.  4)  252  The  *oh- 
guria  and  suppression  which  herald  an  attack  of  uraemia. 

Oligocene  (p'lig<?sFn),  a,  Geol.  [mod.  f.  OLIGO- 
+  Gr.  fcaivos  new,  recent.]  Of  certain  Tertiary 
strata  :  Of  an  intermediate  age  between  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  formations. 

1850  PAGE  Hand~bk.  Geol.  Terms,  Oligocene, . .  employed 
by  M.  Beyrich  [1854]  to  designate  certain  Tertiary  beds  of 
Germany.. which  appear  to  be  neither  exactly  of  Eocene 
nor  of  Miocene  age,  but  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 


187*  R.  B.  SMYTH  Mining  Statist.  18  The  Pliocene  rocks  of 
the  Murray  basin  and  those  in  Gipps  Land,  which.. overlie 
Miocene  and  Oligocene  and  Eocene  rocks.  i88z  GHIKIE 
Geol.  Sk.  281  As  far  back  as  Miocene  or  Oligocene  times. 

Oligochsete,  -chete  (rligoika),  a.,  sb.    [f. 

mod.L.  Qligoch&ta,  f.  OLIGO-  +  Gr.  xa*T??  rnane, 
taken  in  sense  *  bristle'.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  Oligochseta,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Chseto- 
poda  (see  CH^ETOPOD),  including  the  earthworms 
and  lugworms ;  so  called  from  the  small  number 
of  their  bristly  foot-stumps  or  parapodia.  fo.  sb. 
A  worm  of  this  order  or  division. 

1876  tr.    Benedens  Anim.   Parasites  47   An   ollgochete 
worm,  Hemidasys  agaso,  from  the  Gulf  of  Naples.     1896 
Naturalist  77  Omission  of.  .the  embryology  of  oligochsets. 

Hence  Olig-ochsetous  (-krtes)  a. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.   /mi.  Anim.  iv.  192  Albertia  is  an 
entoparasite,  and  Balatro  an  ectoparasite,  upon  oligochae- 
tous   Annelids.      1889  Athenaeum    16  Nov.  678/3   On   the 
anatomy  of  an  oligochaetous  worm  of  the  genus  Dero. 

Oligoclase  (flig^kl^'s).  Min.  [Named  1826, 
f.  OLIGO-  +  Gr.  #Ad<n$  breaking,  fracture  ;  because 
thought  to  have  a  less  perfect  cleavage  than  albite.] 
A  lime-  and  soda-felspar,  resembling  albite,  of 
light  grey,  yellow  or  greenish  colour,  occurring 
either  in  crystals  or  massive. 

1832  SHEPARD  Min.  246  Oligoklase.  1849  NICOL  Min.  129 
Oligoclase  occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss.  1863  S.  R.  GRAVKS 
Yacht.  Cruise  to  Baltic  142  The  felspar  of  this  quarry  is  of 
two  kinds,  orthoclase  and  oligoclase,  in  large  masses,  the 
former  pink,  the  latter  quite  white;  both  ..  equally  in  de- 
mand for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

Olio  (<?u'li0).  Forms  :  7  olleo,  7-8  ollio,  oleo, 
7-9  oglio,  7-  olio.  [a.  Sp.  otta,  Pg.  olha  (both 
pronounced  ol*a)  pot,  stew,  hotchpotch  —  It.  olla 
pot:— L.  olla  pot,  jar  ;  the  final  a  being  represented 
by  the  more  sonorous  0,  as  in  armado,  bastinado^ 
and  other  words  from  Sp. :  cf.  OLLA  *.] 

1.  A  dish  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  origin,  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  meat  and  fowl,  bacon,  pumpkins, 
cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  ingredients  stewed  or 
boiled  together  and  highly  spiced ;  by  extension, 
Any  dish  containing  a  great  variety  of  ingredients, 
a  hotchpotch. 

a  1643  SUCKLING  Lett.  (1646)  88  Like  great  Oleoes;  they 
rather  make  a  shew  than  provoke  Appetite.  1668  DAVENANT 
Mans  the  Master  v.  i,  A  sea  of  olio,  and  in  it  hams  of 
Baijon  lying  at  Hull  with  saiU  furl'd  up  of  cabbage-leaves. 
1670  NARBOKOUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  89  The 
first  Course  was  Soppas,  then  Olleos,  then  Pullets,  a  1763 
SHENSTONE  Wks.  (1768)  II.  8  Such  a  soup,  or  ollio. .is  much 
in  vogue.  1773  BRYDONE  Sicily  xxiii.  (1809)  227  The  Olio 
still  preserves  its  rank  and  dignity  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
1885  A.  B.  ELLIS  W.  Aftic.  Xsl.  XL  276  The  olio,  that  is,  the 
ingredients  of  which  the  soup  is  made,  served  up  as  a  second 
course.  Comb.  1750  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Housew.  (ed.  14)  159 
To  make  an  OHo-Pye. 

2.  fig.  Any  mixture  of  heterogeneous  things  or 
elements;  a  hotchpotch,  farrago,  medley. 

1648  Eikon  Bas.  xv,  Such  an  Oglio  or  Medley  of  various 
Religions.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  in.  viii,  I  have 
such  an  Olio  of  affairs  really  I  know  not  what  to  do.  177* 
Ann,  Reg.  69  The  company  were  an  olio  of  all  sorts.  1819 
MRS.  GRANT  in  Mem.  (1844)  II.  246  This  oglio  of  a  letter. 
1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  \\.  xiv,  An  olio  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries.  1880  St.  James's  Gaz.  16  Oct.  n  Those  olios  of 
partisan  opinion  with  the  facts  left  out. 

b.  A  collection  of  various  artistic  or  literary 
pieces,,  as  engravings,  verses,  etc. ;  a  miscellany ; 
a  musical  medley,  a  potpourri. 

1655  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE  (title)  The  Worlds  Olio. 
Nature's  Pictures  drawn  by  Fancie's  Pencil  to  the  Life. 
1691  Rens.  Mr.  Bays  changing  Kelig,  (ed.  2)  17  Entertain 
them  with  ..  a  fashionable  OgHo  at  Lockets,  or  the  Blue 
Posts.  IT<»  MOTTEUX  Pro/.  Farquhars  Inconstant^  An 
opera,  like  an  oglio,  nicks  the  age.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  ^  June 
740/1  The  second  part  of  a  minstrel  show  is  the  '  olio  '—and 
this  is  only  a  variety  entertainment,  of  banjo-playing,  clog- 
dancing,  and  the  like. 

Olio,  obs.  variant  of  OLLA,  palm-leaf. 

O'liphant.  arch.  Also  3-5  olifa(u)nt.  [a.  OF. 
olifant  \  see  ELEPHANT.]  Obsolete  form  of  ELE- 
PHANT, occasionally  retained  by  modern  writers  as 
a  historical  spelling  in  sense  *  horn  or  trumpet  of 
ivory  * :  see  ELEPHANT  4  b. 

[c  i«>5  LAY.  23778  He  [a  shield]  wes  al  clane  of  olifantes 
bane.]  13..  K.  Alis.  1182  To  mouth  he  set  his  olifaunt. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xiv,  Many  an  home,  many  an 
olyphaunt,  &  many  a  claryon  &  trompettes  were  bio  wen. 
1851  E.  J.  MILLINGTON  tr.  Didron'sChr.  Iconogr.  I.  s6ff0fc, 
Roland  ..  in  his  distress  sounds  the  oliphant.  1855  tr. 
Labarte^s  A  rts  Mid.  Ages  10  As  a  specimen  of  the  sculptured 
ivory  of  the  xivlh  century,  we  give . .  a  large  oliphant  or 
warder'shorn.  1888  .Vaf.  Rev.  24  Mar.  351/1  There  were  two 
ivory  horns  (or  Olipbants,  as  they  used  to  be  called). 

t  O'liprance.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-6  oly-,  4 
-praunce.  [Origin  unknown.  No  similar  word  is 
known  in  continental  Fr.]  ?  Pride,  vanity,  ostenta- 
tion ;  in  later  use  ?splendour,  merry-making,  jollity. 
b.  *  Rude,  boisterous  merriment* ;  a  romp.  dial. 

*3°3  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  4581  Pryde  . .  Of  ryche 
atyre  ys  here  auaunce,  Prykyng  here  hors  wy>  olypraunce 

Fr.  Lur  orprance  must  re  al  oyl\.  Ibid.  4695  Hem  were 
leuer  here  of  a  daunce,  Of  bost,  ande  of  olypraunce,  pan 
any  gode  of  God  of  heuene  [Fr.  Depechier  dunent  enckesun, 
Senr  seiez,  li  fol  bricun\.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1340  In 
pryde  &  olipraunce  his  empyre  he  haldcs,  ?  a  1500  Peebles 
to  Play  x,  Then  thai  to  the  taverne  hous,  With  mcikle  oly- 


prance.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  552  Sone  efter  this 
with  mekle  oliprance  Ane  greit  ambaxat  send  wes  out  of 
France.  17. .  PERCY  in  Pinkerton  Sel.  .Vc.  Ball.  (1783)  1 1. 168 
Oly -Prance,  is  a  word  still  used  by  the  vulgar  in  Northampton- 
shire, for  rude  rustic  jollity.  Oly  prancing  doings  are  strange, 
disotderly,inordinate  sportings  formerly  used  in  Pilgrimages. 
1790  GKOSK  Prov.  Gloss,  i^ed.  2),  Oly-prance,  oly-prancing 
doings,  rude,  boisterous  merriment,  a  rom ping-match, 
Northamptonsh.  1850  Miss  H\v.f.v.Northaniptonsh.  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  When  a  party  t-f  young  people  go  out  gipsying  or 
gathering  violets,  and . .  have  had  a  day  of  great  enjoyment, 
they  will  return  home  and  say '  We've  had  a  nice  oly  prance '. 

Olitory  i^'liton),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  (K}olildritts  of  or  belonging  to  a  kitchen  gar- 
dener or  vegetables,  f.  (ti)olitor  kitchen  gardener, 
f.  holustholer-^  pot-herbs,  vegetables  :  see  -ORY.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pot-herbs  or  kitchen 
vegetables,  or  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

1658  EVELYN  Diary  6  Dec.,  Now  was  publish'd  my 
*  I* rench  Gardener*,  the  first. .that  introduced  ye  use  of  the 
Olitorie  garden.  1664  —  Knl.  Hort.tJnh{\TZ$  209  Let  such 
OUtory-Herbs  run  to  Seed  as  you  would  save.  1670  Phil. 
Trans.  V.  1150  The  Sylvan,  Hortulan  and  Olitory  affairs. 
1785  [K.  GKAVES]  Eitgenius  II.  i.  3  The  proper  supplies  of 
herbs,  and  other  olitory  productions,  for  the  kitchen.  1895 
Econ.  Rev.  Oct.  447  Any  vegetable  cultivated  in  the  olitory 
garden. 

fB.  sb.  1.  A  pot-herb,  a  culinary  vegetable.   Obs. 

1696  EVKLYN  H/em.  (1857)  III,  364  A  world  of  vulgar  plants 
and  olitories.  1699  —  Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  9)  130  Trust  not  to  the 
accidental  Mildness  of  the  Weather,  so  as  to  neglect  timely 
Cover  to  your  tender  Olitories. 

t  2.  A  kitchen-garden.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Olitory,  or  Olitory  Garden,  a  Kitchen- 
Garden.  1745  ELIZA  J±E\\VOOD  ftma/e Spect.  No.  15  11748) 
III.  125  The  refreshing  sallad,  and  all  those  early  products 
of  the  useful  olitory.  1793  \V.  ROBERTS  Lookcr-On  No.  65 
(1794)  HI.  5  Why  should  I  injure  the  olitory,  by  seeming 
thus  to  doubt  of  its  attractions?  1900  Echo  12  June  1/5 
No  old-world  garden  was  without  its  'olitory  '  or  garden  of 
herbs,  savoury,  aromatic,  and  quaint. 

Oliue,  obs.  form  of  ALIVE  :  see  also  LIFE  14. 

li  Oliva  (olai'va).     [L.  oliva  olive.] 

L  Zool.  A  genus  of  gasteropod  molluscs;  a  mem- 
ber of  this  genus;  an  olive-shell  (see  OLIVE  sb.  5). 

1839  DARWIN  l'<y.  Beagle  \.  (1889)  9  Its  polish,  equal  to 
that  of  the  finest  ofiva  shell. 

2.  Anat.  The  olivary  body  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1892). 

3.  *  Olive-tree  gum  *  (Ogilvie). 

Olivaceo-  (pliv^-JU?),  used  in  Nat.  Hist,  as 
combining  form  of  next,  prefixed  to  other  adjs.,  to 
denote  a  colour  mixed  or  tinged  with  olivaceous, 
as  olivaceo- aeneous,  olivaceo-cinereous. 

1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  237 
Head  ..  with  the  thorax  nigro-  or  olivaceo-£eneous.  1887 
W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  17  Stem  i  to  2  inches  long 
.  .black,  olivaceo-cinereous  at  the  base. 

Olivaceous  (pliv^'Jas),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  ollvace- 
usy  F.  olwacf  olive-green,  f.  oltva  OLIVE:  see 
-ACEOUS.]  Of  a  dusky  green  colour  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow  (like  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  olive)  ; 
olive-green  ;  olive.  (Chiefly  in  Nat*  ffist.} 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  I.  376  The  head,  neck,  back  and  wings 
are  of  an  olivaceous  ash-colour.  1836  Family  Tour  through 
Holland  96  The  colour  . .  being  that  of  a  rich  olivaceous 
green.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch,  <v  Scion,  xxi.  {1857)  472  Both 
shale  and  nodules  bore  ..an  olivaceous  tint.  1887  W. 
PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  20  Pileus  at  first  nearly  even, 
olivaceous-umber,  dark  at  the  apex. 

t  Olivader,  a.  Obs.  rare"1.  =OLIVASTER,  for 
which  it  is  prob.  a  misreading  or  misprint. 

i66a  EVELYN  Diary  50  May,  A  train  of  Portuguese  ladies 
.  .their  complexions  olivader  and  sufficiently  unagreeable. 

Oliva-nder,  a.  rare.     Error  for  OLIVASTEK. 

1855  ANNE  MANNING  Old  Chelsea  Bun-ho.  i.  5  A  lank . . 
Personage,  of  olivander  Complexion.  1861  Cornh.  Mag. 
Sept.  296  Her  olivander  cheek  and  chin. 

Olivart,  a.  rare  ~  * .  [?  erroneous  ad .  F.  olivdtre.] 
Of  olive  complexion. 

1885  MRS.  EWINC  Story  of  Short  Life  vii,  He  had  a 
smooth,  oval,  olivart  face,  and  dreamy  eyes, 

Olivary  (f' Hvari),  a.  Also  6  olivare.  [ad.  L. 
ottvari-us  of  or  pertaining  to  olives,  f.  oliva  olive : 
see-ARY.  Cf.¥.otivaire(i4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.'] 
Shaped  like  an  olive.  In  specific  applications : 

a.  Surg.  Applied  to  a  cautery  or  catheter  with  an  oval 
head,  b-  Anat.  Olivary  body ^  each  of  two  oval  prominences 
of  nerve-matter,  one  on  each  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Olivary  eminence,  (a)  =  prec. ;  (b)  —  next.  Olfyary  process, 
a  prominence  on  the  sphenoid  bone,  supporting  the  com- 
missure of  the  optic  nerves.  Also  applied  to  parts  of  or 
connected  with  the  olivary  body,  as  olivary  nucleus,  olivary 
Peduncle. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  Piijb,  The 
seconde  cautere  is  named  Oliuare  bicause  it  resembleth  a  kyr- 
nell  of  Olyue.  [1706  PHILLIPS,  Olivaria  Corpora.. two  Pro- 
tuberances or  Knobs  of  the  under  part  of  the  Brain.]  1831  R. 
KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  420  The  olivary  eminences  . .  are 
enveloped,  like  the  rest  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  a  white 
external  layer.  1837  OUAIN  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  4)  721  The 
olivary  bodies  are  so  called  from  their  oval  round  form,  like 
an  olive.  1847  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  II.  104  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  true  origin  of  each  nerve  isjrom 
the  central  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  olivary 
columns.  189*  Syit.  Soc.  Lex.  O[livary]  cautery. 

tOliva'Ster,  a.  Obs.  [a.  K  oli-vastre  (1575 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  now  olivdtre  somewhat  olive- 
coloured  :  cf.  OP",  olivastre  wild  olive:  see  -ASTER, 
and  cf.  OLEASTER.]  Olive-coloured  ;  having  an 
olive  complexion  (sec  OLIVE  9), 


OLIVE. 

1616  BACON  Sylva  9  399  Hut  the  Countries,  .where  they 
[men)  are  Tawney,  and  Olivasler.  and  Pale,  ate  generally 
more  Sandy,  and  Dry.  1658  I'mu.trs.O/ivas/er,  ofan  olive 
colour;  nlsoawildolive-trcc.  a  1697  AI'HIIKV  Livts,  Harvfy 
(1898)  I.  300  Round  faced,  olivaster  complexion,  little  eie, 
round,  very  black,  full  of  spirit. 
Olive  (f  "v)>  s*1-1  A'so  4  °ufe»  45  olyf,  4-6 
olyue,  5-7  olyff(e,  7  oliff.  [a.  F.  olive :— L.  oltva 
olive  and  olive-tree.] 

1.  An  evergreen  tree,  Olea  enrofita,  esp.  the 
cultivated  variety  0.  sativa,  with  narrow  entire 
leaves,  green  above  and  hoary  beneath,  and  axillnry 
clusters  of  small  whitish  four-cleft  flowers  ;  culti- 
vated in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  other 
warm  regions,  chiefly  for  its  fruit  and  the  oil 
thence  obtained  (see  sense  2  b). 

c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  89  pat  burh  folc  . .  beren  on  here 
homle  blostme  sum  palm  twig,  and  sum  boh  of  oliue.  1397 
R.  (Jrorr.  (Rolls)  3986  Branches  bii  bere  Of  oliue  as  in 
signe  kit  hii  a?en  pays  nere.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvn.  iii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  With  oute  spray  of  olyue  nomessan. 
geres  were  sente  to  Rome  to  gete  pe.se,  nober  to  profre  pees 
to  ober  men.  ^1430  IAIJG.  Klin.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  180 
The  olive  . .  myght  not  forsake  his  fatnesse.  1549  Comf>l, 
Scot,  vL  57  Throuchl  the  operatione  of  the  sternis,  the  oliue, 
the  popil,  &  the  osjer  tree  changis  the  cullour  and  ther 
leyuis,  1791  COWPER  //jW  xvri.  64  As  the  luxuriant  olive 
by  a  swain  Rear'd  in  some  solitude.  1813  BYRON  Br.  A  bydos 
l.  i,  Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit.  1839  tr. 
/.  amartine's  Treat.  East  79/  lit  was  those  very  olives  them* 
selves,  the  venerable  witnesses  of  so  many  days,  written  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Cumin.  205 
The  olive  is  indigenous  to  Palestine,  Greece,  and  the  slopes 
of  the  Atlas  mountains. 

b.  Extended  to  the  whole  genus  Olea ;  also 
applied,  with  qualifying  words,  to  various  trees 
and  shrubs  allied  to  the  common  olive,  or  resem- 
bling it  in  appearance  or  in  furnishing  oil. 

American  Olive,  the  Devil-wood,  Osmanthns  america- 
nus  (Oka  americana} ;  Bastard  or  Mock  Olive,  Note- 
tea  ligustrina  (N.O.  Oleaceae)  of  Australia  and  Tasmania ; 
Black  Olive,  Bvcida  (Terminalia)  Buceras  (N.  O.  Com- 
bretacex),  and  Xiniettia  americana  (N.  O.  Olacaceae),  of  the 
West  Indies;  Californian  Olive,  Oreodaflme  (Umbeltu. 
laria)  californica  (N.  O.  Lauracex) ;  Chinese  Olive, 
Canariutn  commune  (N.  O.  Antyridacez),  a  tree  bearing 
triangular  drupes  which  yield  an  oil  used  as  a  condiment 
and  for  burning ;  Holly-leaved  Olive,  Osmanthus  ilici. 
folius  (Olea  ilici/olia)  at  Japan  ;  Negro's  Olive,  Termina- 
Ha  Chebulaitf.  O.  Combretacex);  Spurge  Olive,  Dafhae 
Meterenm  (N.  O.  Thymeliacex} :  Sweet-scented  Olive, 
Osmanthus  (Olea)  frarrans  of  China;  White  Olive,  the 
Fly-honeysuckle,. Halleria  lucida  (N.  O.  Scrophulariacea) 
of  South  Africa.  Wild  Olive,  the  wild  variety  of  the  common 
olive  (  =  OLEASTER  a),  or  any  wild  species  of  Olea\  also 
applied  to  various  trees  and  shrubs  resembling  this,  as 
Efaagnus  angustifolia  (—  OLEASTER  b):  Daphne  Thyme- 
tea;  Rhtis  Cotinus  (N.  O.  Ancardiacese} ;  Putraiijiva 
RoxburrhiiQX.  O.  Eupkorbiacex)  of  India  ;  Bontia  daph. 
noides  (N.  O.  Myoporaceae\  Bucida  Buceras,  B.  capitata, 
and  Ximenia  americana,  of  the  West  Indies.  (See  Treas. 
Bat.  r866,  and  Miller  Plant-n.  1884.) 

ip77  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbach's  Huso.  (1586)  107  b,  The  wilde 
Olive,  in  Greeke  dvptcAat'af ,  in  Latine  Oleaster.  1751  CHAM. 
BERS  Cycl.  Supp.  App.  s.  v.  Olive,  Wild  Olive  of  Barbadoes, 
a  name  by  which  some  call  the  Bontia,  a  distinct  genus  of 
plants.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  221  This  tree  is  called 
the  Black  Olive  in  Jamaica.  1866  RUSKIN  (title)  The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  1880  .S1.  Africa  (ed.  3)  136  Wild 
Olive  . .  wood  of  small  size  and  generally  decayed  at  heart. 
Used  for  fancy  turning. 

2.  The  fruit  or  '  berry '  of  Olea  sativa,  a  small 
oval  drupe,  bluish-black  when  ripe,  with  bitter 
pulp  abounding  in  oil,  and  hard  stone ;  valuable 
as  a  source  of  oil,  and  also  eaten  pickled  in  an 
unripe  state. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxi.  (1495!  674  The 
more  blacke  oliues  ben  wythout :  the  more  rype  they  be 
wythin.  1555  EDEN  Decatfcs  209  They  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  colour  of  an  olyue.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health 
(1633)  ^38  The  ripe  Oliues  overturne  the  stomach,  and  cause 
wambling  therein.  173*  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of -Diet  258 
Olives  are  anti-acid  by  their  Oil.  1856  EMERSON  Enfr, 
Traits,  Voy.  to  Eng,  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  12,  I  find  the  sea-life 
an  acquired  taste,  like  that  for  tomatoes  and  olives, 
t  b.  Oil  of  Olivers  -  OLIVE-OIL.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxiv.  2  Comaund  to  the  sones  of  Ysrael, 
that  the!  bryngen  to  thee  oyle  of  olyues.  1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  Cvjb,  Anoynt  it  with  oyle  of  Olyff.  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Oil,  Oil  of  olives  is  the  most  popular, 
and  most  universal  of  all  others. 

3.  A  leaf,  branch,  or  wreath  of  the  common  olive, 
an  ancient  emblem  of  peace ;  hence  allusively. 

<ri4oo  MAUNDEV,  (1839)  it.  n  Olyve  betokeneth  Pes.  1567 
MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  54  The  valiant  and  noblest  vanquishers 
.  .were  honoured  and  crowned  with  the  Olive.  1591  SPENSER 
Vis.  BeUay  ix,  His  right  hand  did  the  peacefullolive  wield. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  tf  Cl.  iv.  vi.  7  The  three  nook'd  world 
Shall  beat  e  the  Oliue  freely.  1710  POPE  Windsor  For.  429 
Where  Peace  descending  bids  her  olives  spring.  1741  SHEN- 
STONE  Judgm.  Hercules  402  Peace  rears  her  olive  for 
industrious  brows.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xvi.  238  But  six 
months  of  the  reign  of  the  olive,  and  1  am  safe. 
b.  A  child  (  =  OLIVE-BRANCH  2) ;  also  atlrib. 

1803  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  114, 1  hope,  .that  the 
fair  convalescent  and  her  young  olives  are  well.  1838 
DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xiv,  Four  olive  Kenwigses  who  sat  up 
tosupper.  1891  MERIVALE  &  MARZIALS  Thackeray  37  There 
is  a  ring  of  despair  about  the  name  of  the  tenth  olive,  Decima. 

4.  The  wood  of  the  common  olive  ;  olive-wood, 
r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii.  10  The  Table  aboven  his  heved 

[on  the  CrosJ..was  of  Olyue. 

5.  A  gasteropod  mollusc  of  the  genus  Oliva  or 
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family  Oliviche;  or  its  shell,  of  an  elongated  oval 
form  and  fine  polish;  nn  olive-shell. 

1843  Zoologist  I.  54  That  beautiful,  elegant  and  brilliantly 
polished  genus  of  shells  called  Olives.  18(6  WOODWARD 
Mallusca  ill.  353  Since  the  period  of  the  English  chalk, 
formation,  there  have  been . .  Cones  and  Olives  in  the  London 
Basin.  1865  GOSSE  Land  f,  Sea  132  Cowries  and  olives. 

6.  Cookery,  (pi.)  A  dish  composed  of  thickish 
slices  of  beef  or  veal,  rolled  up  with  onions  and 
herbs,  and  stewed  in  brown  sauce :  cf.  olive  pie  in  C. 

1598  Epulario  C  ii  b.  To  make  Oliues  of  Veale  or  any 
other  flesh  that  is  lean.  1598  FI.ORIO,  Tomacella, . . that 
meate  which  we  call  oliues  of  veale.  1615  MAKKMAM  Eng. 
Housew.  11.  ii.  (1664)  72  To  roast  Olives  orVeal.  1769  Mas. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Hoiiseltpr.  (1778)  117  Beef  Olives.  1861  So 
MRS.  BEETON  Bk.  Houschold\V&  Beef  Olives. 

7.  t  *•  A  kind  of  oval  bit  for  a  horse  (obs.\     b. 
An  oval  button,  or  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  shape 
ofan  olive  covered  with  silk  or  worsted,  for  fasten- 
ing a  cloak  or  other  garment  by  means  of  a  loop 
of  braid.     O.  An  oval  perforated  plnte  attached  to 
the  strap  of  a  bag,  through  which  a  stud  or  button 
passes  in  fastening  it. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  it.  (1617)  56  Those  Mellonsor  Oliues, 
must  bee  very  smooth  and  full  of  holes,  which  the  Horse 
will  take  great  pleasure  to  sucke,  and  champe  vpon.  1611 
COTGR.,  ( '//.-',7/r  . .  a  little  Oliue-bitt  for  a  horse.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Olive,  an  escutcheon  attached  to  the 
strap  of  a  traveling  bag  or  satchel  and  perforated  for  the 
passage  of  the  swiveled  stud  or  button. 

8.  Anat.  The  olivary  body. 

\Sy)Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  807  This  connection  with 
the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve,  through  the  so-called  peduncle 
of  the  superior  olive  being  very  intimate. 

9.  —  Olive  colour  :  see  B. 

l66a  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  Olearius'  \'oy.  Ambass.  287  A  full  face ; 
but  yellowish  or  inclining  to  an  Olive.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott 
viii,  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter  . .  was  rich  in  personal 
attractions.. a  complexion  of  the  clearest  and  lightest  olive. 
1884  Christian  World  17  Jan.  52/1  All  wool  Rich  Ottoman 
Dress  Material . .  in . .  Olive.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan 
92  The  sun  has  dyed  Her  cheek  with  olive. 
b.  A  woman  or  girl  of  olive  complexion. 

1713  ADDISON  Guard.  No.  109  F_s  Your  fair  women  there- 
fore  thought  of  this  fashion  to  insult  the  Olives  and  the 
Brunetts.  i8a8  Lights  If  Shades  II.  216  One  sees  Olives 
and  Brunettes  trundling  mops  and  crying  mackerel 

B.  ad},  a.  Of  the  colour  of  the  unripe  fruit  of 
the  olive,  a  dull  somewhat  yellowish  green,    b. 
Also,  applied  to  a  yellowish  brown  or  brownish 
yellow,  in  the  complexion  of  persons  or  races,    o. 
Also,  of  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the  olive,  a  dull 
ashy  green  with  silvery  sheen. 

In  '  olive  colour '  = '  colour  of  an  olive1,  olive  is  strictly  the 
sb.  used  attrib.,  as  in  '  mouse  colour  ' ;  but  in  ( a  greenish  or 
olive  colour ',  we  see  it  treated  as  an  adj.,  and  in  '  an  olive 
complexion ', '  an  olive  beauty ',  it  has  become  a  full  adj. 

a.  1657  R-  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  70  The  Pomegranate 
. .  the  leaves  small,  with  a  green  mixt  with  Olive  colour. 
1830  J.  C.  STRUTT  Sylva  Brit.  59   Its  light  and  cheerful 
green  . .  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  Oak,  whose  early  leaf 
has  generally  more  of  the  olive  cast.     1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver 
229  It  has  generally  the  greenish  or  olive  colour  proper  to 
bile.    1853  W.  GREGORY  Inore.  Chem.(fA.  3)  250  Protoxide  of 
Mercury  ..  is  a  black  or  dark  olive  powder. 

b.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  48  The  Inhabitants  are  of 
an  Olive  colour.     1713  ADDISON  Guard.  No.  109  T  5  You 
must  know  I  am  a  famous  olive  beauty.    1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  II.  224  Indians  are  of  an  olive  colour,  and,  in 
the  more  southern  parts,  quite  black.   1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc 
in  Attl.  1 1  Her  cotton  vest . .  leaves  her  olive  arms  Bare  in 
their  beauty.    1894  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes  218  A  beautiful 
olive  complexion. 

fig.  1814  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  II.  388  We  have  just 
received  the  '  Moniteur '  of  the  2nd,  with  the  conditions  of 
peace.  To  my  sight  the  treaty  is  not  of  an  olive  colour. 

C.  atlrib.  and   Comb.      a.   Simple  attrib.,  as 
olive-garden  ( =  OLIVE-YARD),  garland,  -ground, 
grove,  leaf,  -lees,  -marc,  shade,  shoot,  -wreath,  etc. 
b.  Instrumental,  as  olive-bordered,  -clad,  -hoary, 
-shaded  adjs.      o.  Similative,  with  words  denot- 
ing colour,  etc.,  expressing  a  colour  resembling 
or  suggesting  that  of  an  unripe  olive,  as  olive- 
broTtm,  -green  (  =  B.),  -grey,  -yellow  adjs.  and  sbs., 
olive-pale  adj.      d.    Parasynthetic  (from  B.),  as 
olive-backed,    -cheeked,    -sided  adjs.      e.    Special 
Combs. :    olive-acanthus,  in  decorative   art,  an 
ornamental  form  of  acanthus  leaf  with  lobes  each 
resembling  an  olive  leaf;   olive-back,  a  North 
American  species  of  thrash  (Turdus  svjainsoni), 
having  the  upper  parts  of  an  olivaceous  colour ; 
the  olive-backed  thrush  ;  olive-bark,  (a)  the  bark 
of  the  olive;    (t)  the  West   Indian  tree  Bucida 
(Terminalia)  Buceras,  of  which  the  bark  is  used 
for  tanning;  olive -berry  =  sense  l ;  t  olive-bit 
=  sense  7  a ;  olive  cautery,  an  olivary  cautery 
(see  OLIVARY)  ;  olive-crown,  a  wreath  of  olive 
(as  a  token  of  victory) ;   olive-fly,  an  insect  in- 
jurious to  olive-trees ;  t  olive  grape  (see  quot.)  ; 
olive-nut,  the  stone  of  the   fruit   of  species  of 
Elxocarpus  (N.  O.   Tiliaccie) ;   olive-ore  =  OLI- 
VENITE  :   see  quot.  1805  s.  v. ;  olive  pie,  a  pie 
made  with  olives  of  veal  (see  6)  ;  olive-plum,  the 
drupaceous  fruit  of  any  tree  of  the  genus  Eheoden- 
dron  (N.O.  Celastracex),  or  the  tree  itself;  olive- 


OLIVE-COLOURED. 

•hell  -=  sense  5 ;  olive-tyrant,  any  bird  of  the 
subfamily  lilmniinie  of  tyrant  flycatchers,  hav- 
ing generally  olivaceous  coloration  ;  olivowort, 
Limlley's  name  for  plants  of  the  N.O.  Oltater. 
1888  K.  G.  JACKSON  Drcor.  Dtsirn  vii.  152  Curved  like  I  he 
olive  acanthus,  It  is  moulded  with  cotuave  marking*,  iftct 
S.  JUDD  Margaret  l.  xvi.  (1871)  123  The  'olive  bocks  trolled 


not  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  ija6  TIMDALI 
Jos.  in.  12  Can  the  fycge  tree,  .beare  "olive  berrio?  tin 
•Olive-bit  (see  7).  1706  PHILLIM,  Olive-bit,  a  kind  of  Bit 
for  Horses.  18*7  KF.BLF.  Ckr.  Y.  ist  Sund.  Advent  vii. 
Beside  the  'olive-bordered  way.  1885-94  K-  Balocu  Ens 
4-  Psyche  March  xxv,  Olive-border 'd  clouds  o'er  lilac  led. 
1796  WITHERING  Brit,  Plants  (ed.  3!  IV.  318  Pileui  "olive 
brown  . .  edge  turned  down.  1*37  PIICHARD  I'kys.  Hist. 
Man.  (ed.  3)  1 1.  34?  The  olive-brown  or  copper  colour  of  the 
Bechuana.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk.  RirdiGt.  Brit.  I. 
101  Eggs  [Yellow  Wagtail)  ..  Some  are  uniform  pale  olive, 
brown,  some  darker  olive,  while  others  are  nearly  uniform 
pinkish-brown.  1597  A.  M.  Ir.  Guillemeau't  Fr.  Chmrg. 
Cj  b/i  This  Cauterye  may  allmost  be  callede  the  'Olive 
Cauterye,  because  it  is  allmost  like  vnto  an  olive.  1866 
HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  xii.  193  A  black-eyed,  "olive-cheeked 
lady.  1749  WEST  Odes  Pindar  xi.  (1753)  I.  69  She.  .decks 
thy  "Olive-Crown  with  sweetly-sounding  Lays.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Fritnd(M<,)  72  Its  corn  fields  and  "olive  gar- 
dens. 1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  400  Another  sort,  which  of 
the  resemblance  of  oliues,  is  called  the  *()line  grape,  ..this 
is  the  last  grape  of  any  account  . .  known  to  haue  bin  found 
out.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trap.  (1760)  III.  17  The  natural 
colour  of  these  filaments  is  a  kind  of  an  "olive-green.  1801 
HATCHKTT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  57  Pruv>iate  of  potash 
changed  the  colour  of  the . .  solution  to  an  olive-green.  1894 
R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  1.  70  Lower  back 
and  rump  "olive-greenish,  streaked  with  dusky.  i86a  R.  H. 
PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist,  ft  Art  29  Oil-paintings,  in  gilt  frames, 
are  effective  on  walls  of  "olive-grey.  1849  GROTE  Greece  u. 
Ix.(i862)  V.  208  They  found  themselves  enclosed  in  a  walled 
"olive-ground.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Aubuihal,  an 
"oliue  groue,  Oleastrum.  1855  TENNYSON  Daisy  31  Or 


MILTON  /'.  L.  XI.  860  An  Olive  leafe  he  brings,  pacific  signe. 
1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbo  i,  Little  dogs 
fattened  on  "olive-marc.  1864  BROWNING  Jos.  Lee's  Wife 
til.  i,  The  water's,  ."olive-pale  To  the  leeward.  1617  MUR- 
»ELL  Cookery  11.  (1638)  122  To  make  an  "Olive  Pie  to  be 
eaten  hot.  1861-80  MRS.  BEETON  Bk.  Household  1 924  Veal 
Olive  Pie.  1685  DRYOEN  Theocritus  xxvii.  15  The  Sun's 
too  hot;  those  "Olive-shades  are  near.  1800  CAMPBELL 
Ode  to  Winter,  On  Calpe's  "olive-shaded  sleep.  1881 
OGILVIE,  Oliva,  the  "olive-shell,  so  named  from  tne  olive* 
like  shape  of  the  shell.  1884  COVES  Key  N.  Amtr.  Birdl 
438  Contopus  borealis,  'Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  155* 
H t'l.oEi,  "Olyue  stone,  samsa,  sansa.  1845  LINDLEV  reg. 
Kingd.  (1853)  616  However  heterogeneous  the  "Oliveworts 
may  appear. .it  is  remarkable  that  the  species  will  all  graft 
upon  each  other.  1853  HlCKIE  tr.  Aristffpk.  (1872)  II.  656 
Place  the  'olive-wreaths  near.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk. 
Birds  Gt.  Brit,  loo  General  colour  "olive-yellow  above,  and 
bright  yellow  below. 

Olive  (C'liv),  si.2  Also  6  oliff.  [Origin  ob- 
scure :  see  quot.  i  £94.]  Local  name  of  a  bird,  the 
Oyster-catcher  (Hnmatopus  ostrilegus). 

1541-8  in  House*.  Ord.  (1790)  223  [Prices  of  FouleJ  Cro- 
cards  and  Oliffs.  1607  J.  NORDEN  Sttrv.  Dial.  in.  in  Any 
Pibble,  Peach,  or  Sea-bank,  wherin  breed  sea-Pves,  Oliues, 
Pewets,  or  such.  1634  A/thorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  The 


Washington*  App.  (1860)  p.  xii,  Knotts,  Olives,  Redshankes. 
l8oa  G.  MONTAGU  Ornitk.  Diet.  (Rennie  1833)  351  Oyster- 
catcher ..' Provincial.  Pienet,  Olive '.  1848  COL.  HAWKER 


Diary  (1893)  II.  286,  a  golden  plovers,  2  olives,  5  curlews. 
1894  NEWTON  Q'Ct.  Birds,  Olive,,  .apparently  a  corruption 
of  cVo/J  which  is  said  also  to  be  used  (Christy,  B.  Essex, 
238) ; .  .if  so  the  word  should  be  more  properly  spelt  Olave. 

O  1  i  ve-b  r  a  •  n  c  h . 

1.  lit.  A  branch  of  an  olive-tree. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1004  An  oliue  branche  in  moth  sco 
brognt.  1535  COVERDALE  I's.  cxxviUiL  3  Thy  children  like 
the  olyue  oraunches  rounde  aboute  thy  table.  [So  in 
'Great  Bible'  1539,  and  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer.)  1611  BIBLE 
Neh.  viii.  15  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive- 
branches.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  294  They  returned 
and  spread  their  olive  branches  before  the  shrine. 

b.  As  an  emblem  of  peace ;  hence  fig.  anything 
offered  in  token  of  peace  or  goodwill.  Also 
variously,  in  allusion  to  Gen.  viii.  n. 

c\yy>  R.  BRUNNE  -Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11446  Twelue 
messegers  til  hyra  were  sent..Wy|»  olyue  braunches  in 
handes  born.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vL  34  To  whom 
the  Heau'ns  in  thy  Natiuitie,  Adiudg  d  an  Oliue  Branch, 
and  Lawrell  Crowne.  i6ai  BACON  Hen.  VI 1 85  Yet  did  he 
make  that  Warre  rather  with  an  Olive-branch,  then  a  Laurel- 
branch  in  his  Hand  more  desiring  Peace  then  Victorie.  1796 
BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  307  Our  dove-like  am- 
bassador with  the  olive-branch  in  his  beak.  1837  MARRYAT 
Pen .  Keene  iii.  My  mother  . .  had  first  tendered  the  olive 
branch,  which  had  been  accepted. 

2.  usually  //.  (in  allusion  to  Ps.  cxxviii.  3  (4) :  see 
sense  i.quot.  1535).   Children.  (Now  humorons.) 

1677  BAKER  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  27  Having 
a  just  equal  number  of  chargeable  olive-branches.  1733 
CTESS  GRAKVILLK  Let.  If  Svrift  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Lett.T. 
422  My  son,  my  daughter,  and  all  our  olive-branches  salute 
you  most  tenderly.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  *  Prej.  (1870) 
II.  xxiv.  310  The  rest  of  his  letter  is  only  about ..  his  ex- 
pectation of  a  young  olive-branch.  1838  DICKEN*  Nick. 
Kick,  xiv,  The  wife  and  olive  branches  of  one  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

O'live-co  loured,  a.  —  OLIVC  B:  a.  Olive- 
green,  olivaceous  ;  b.  Dusky  or  brownish  yellow. 

1613  Pi'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  VI.  xv.  (1614)  656  The  tawney 


OLIVED. 

Moore,  blacke  Negro, . .  oliue-coloured  American,  should 
with  the  whiter  European  become  one  sheepe-folde,  under 
one  greate  Sheepheard.  1653  R.  SAN'DKRS  Physiogn.  173 
If  that  woman  be  olive-coloured  or  yellowish,  with  her  black 
eyes.  1753  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  162  The  large,  smooth, 
olive-coloured  Pinna.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  220 
The  complexion  olive  coloured,  and  the  hair  black.  1859 
LANG  H'attd.  India  302  They  were  remarkably  handsome 
birds,  with  . .  olive-coloured  feathers  on  their  backs.  1863 
TRBVBLVAH  CVuvgfeft  Wallah(  1866)  203  Hampered  by  liaisons 
with  Hindoo  women  and  by  crowds  of  olive-coloured  children. 

Olived  (c'livd),  a.    rare.     [f.  OLIVE  +  -ED  2.] 

fl.  Cut  up  into  '  olives'  (see  OLIVE  6).  Obs. 

a  1643  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  i,  Ilai'.  No  mild  words 
shall  bury  My  splitted,  spitch  cock'd—  SI.  Oliv'd,  hash'd  . . 
Hav.  Rost'd  fury. 

2.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  olive-trees  or  olive- 
branches. 

c  1749  W.  G.  HAMILTON  Parl.  Logick,  etc.  (1808)  227  Jove's 
fair  daughter,  oliv'd  Peace.  1749  WARTON  Triumph  Isis  77 
Green  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  smiles,  a  1790  —  Poet. 
Wks.  (1802)  II.  176  Hoar  Plato  walks  his  oliv'a  Academe. 

Oliveness(p-livnes).  rare.  [i.OLivE  B.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  of  an  olive  colour. 

18..  Cent.  Diet,  cites  COUES. 

Olivenite  (cli'venait,  plivenait).  Min.  [f. 
(1820)  Ger.  oli'ven-  ( inflected  case  of  olive*)  in 
oliven-ers  (Werner,  1789)  olive-ore  +  -ITE'.]  A 
native  arsenate  of  copper,  occurring  in  crystals  or 
masses,  usually  of  olive-green  colour. 

(1805  R.  JAMESON  Min.  II.  249,  1  use  the  name  Oliven. 


319    I  he   finest  spec! 
found  in  Cornwall. 

O'live-Oi'l.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  pulp  of 
olives.  Formerly  oil  of  olive(s  (OLIVE  2  b),  oil 
olive  (OIL  so.1  2  c). 

A  fixed  non-drying  oil,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
colour,  insipid  and  inodorous,  viscid  and  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  very  light ;  much  used  in  cookery  and  medicine, and  (the 
inferior  kinds)  also  for  illumination,  lubrication,  etc. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  207  His  remedy 
which  was  nothing  more  than  olive-oil.  1841  W.  SPALDING 
Italy  $  It.  Isl.  III.  386  The  most  important  articles  which 
our  country  receives  from  Italy  are,  Unmanufactured  Silk, 
and  Olive-Oil.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  206  Olive 
oil  is  largely  used  . .  in  dressing  woollen  goods,  and  for 
machinery. 

O  live-pla  lit.    1.   =  OLIVE  i. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  Tab.  268  Oliuis,  to  rere  withouten 
oliue  plauntis.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxxviii.  3  Thy  children  like 
olive-plants  round  about  thy  table. 

2.  //.  (in  allusion  to  Ps.  cxxviii.  3.)  Children. 
( =  OLIVE-BRANCH  2.) 

1616  SIR  E.  SANDYS  Ps.  in  Farr  S.P.  Jus.  I  (1848)  80  Thy 
children  sweet,  in  virtue  bred,  Fair  olive-plants,  thy  boord 
beset.  1841  J.  AITON  Domest.  Econ.  (1857)  315  The  training 
of  the  olive-plants  that  soon  arise  about  a  minister's  table 
should  be  a  matter  of  much  anxiety  and  many  prayers. 

t  Oliver1.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  Oliver  =  OF.  olivier 
olive-tree,  doublet  of  olivaire :— L.  olivari-us  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  olive :  cf.  med.L.  olivarium  olive 
garden  or  grove.]  An  olive-tree. 

13..  K.  Alis.  5785  (MS.  Bodl.)  And  founden  appel  trewes, 
and  fygeres,  Peryes,  cypres,  and  Olyuers.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Monk's  T.  46  And  they  brende  . .  alle  hire  Olyueres  and 
vynes  eke. 

Oliver  2  (p-livai).     [Origin  uncertain.] 

A  tilt-hammer  having  the  arm  or  handle  attached 
to  an  axle,  worked  with  the  foot  by  a  treadle 
which  brings  the  hammer  down,  and  with  a  spring 
which  raises  it ;  used  esp.  in  the  shaping  of  nails, 
bolts,  and  the  like. 

Such  a  contrivance  is  described  in  1686  by  PLOT  Oxfardsh. 
390  'A  large  sledg..set  in  an  axis  of  wood,  from  whence 
goes  a  rodd  of  iron  fastned  to  a  pallet  that  reaches  out  a 
little  beyond  the  anvil,  which  being  drawn  by  the  foot  of  the 


anterior  to  living  memory)  points  to  the  proper  name  Oliver. 
1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  f,  Mec/i.  Manip.  062  The 
Oliver,  or  small  lift  hammer.. was  used  when  the  author 
first  saw  it,  in  making  long  stout  nails,  intended  for  fixing 
the  tires  of  wheels.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  31  Dec.  387/1  1881 
GREENER  Gun  257  The  iron  pins  are .  .stamped  upon  Olivers 


size  of  the  nail  required  to  be  made.  1883  CRANE  Smithy 
*  F.  (1885)  3°  The  '  Oliver '  or  •  Holliper  '  consists  of  a  top 
and  bottom  swage  united  by  a  spring.  1896  Cyclist  8  Jan. 
26/2  The  brazers'  and  smiths'  hearths.. By  them  are  the 
steam  Olivers  and  stamping  presses. 

Hence  O  liverman,  a  man  who  works  an  oliver. 

1883  B'ham  Daily  Post  n  Oct.,  Oliverman  wanted,  at 
once,_  used  to  small  Coach  Bolts. 

Oliver,  in  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver:  see  ROLAND. 

Oliverian  (plivio-rian),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7  -arian. 
[f.  proper  name  Oliver  +  -IAN.] 

A.  sb.  A  partisan  or  adherent  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  a  Cromwellian. 

1658  WOOD  Life  30  Aug.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  258  Dennis  Bond,  a 
great  Olivarian..died  on  that  day.  1707  E.  WARD  Unit. 
Rediv.  II.  xii.  28  A  Scotch  Brood  of  Presbyterians,  Or  pious 
English  Oliverians.  1885  J.  BROWN  Bunyan  132  The  very 
Oliverians  were  becoming  Royalist  in  their  sympathies. 

B.  adj.  Cromwellian. 
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I7«i  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  No.  15  (1754)  74  The  principles 
of  the  revolution,  and  not  of  the  Oliverian  usurpation. 

Olivet1  (p-livet).  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b.  [ad.L. 
oltvet-um  olive-grove.]  A  place  in  which  olive- 
trees  are  grown ;  an  olive-grove. 

1382  WYCLIF  Amos  iv.  9  5our  vijn  ^erdis;  and  olyuetis 
[gloss  or  placis  wher  olyues  wexen].  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
Kxod.  xxiii.  ii  So  shalt  thou  doe  in  thy  vineyard  and 
thy  olivete.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  viii. 
18  Good  for  graine,  Klines,  Vine-yards,  and  Oliuets. 

b.  Now  only  as  proper  name  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  east  side 
of  Jerusalem ;  hence  allusively. 

c  1275  Passion  of  our  Lord  127  in  O.  E.  Misc.  41  Vre 
louerd  nom  his  apostles.  .And  forb  myd  him  ledde  to  be 
Munt  of  olyuete.  <  1440  Jacob's  Well  252  3if  bou  be  in  be 
ground  of  mercy  bou  art  in  olyuete.  16x1  BIBLE  Acts  i.  12 
The  mount  called  Oliuet.  1866  WHITTIER  Our  Master  51 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet,  And  love  its  Galilee. 

Olivet  -.  Also  olive'tte.  [a.  F.  olivette,  dim. 
of  OLIVE:  see  -ET.] 

1.  =  OLIVE  s/i.1  7  b. 

1819  Army  List  in  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  (1891)  14  Nov.  3/2, 
loth  Hussars . .  Jacket  blue,  and  cross  loops  and  olivets 
in  gold  ;  blue  facings.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Aug.  2/2  The 
little  cord  olivettes  and  buttons.. corresponded  in  colour  to 
the  cloth. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Olivet,  a  kind  of  mock  pearl 
or  white  bugle  made  for  the  African  trade  and  prized  by 
the  negroes  of  Senegal. 

Olivetan  (f>livrtan).  [From  Monte  Oliveto  (or 
Uliveto)  near  Siena,  the  site  of  the  mother  convent: 
see-AN;  in  F.  olivc'tain.]  One  of  an  order  of  monks 
founded  in  1313  by  John  Tolomei  of  Siena,  and 
subjected  to  the  Benedictine  rule. 

1691  tr.  Etnilianne's  Olrstrv.  Journ.  Naples  35  Proper  to 
associate  with  the  Canon  Regulars,  or  Olivetans.  1717 
BERKELEY  Jrnl.  Tour  Italy  19  Jan.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  526  In 
the  vineyard  of  the  Olivetans.  1850  MKS.  JAMESON  Leg. 
Monast.  Ord.  Introd.  42  The  Olivetans,  a  congregation  of 
Reformed  Benedictines,  produced  some  celebrated  artists. 

O'live-tree:.  =  OLIVE  sl>.^  i. 

(Also  with  qualifying  words :  see  OLIVE  I  b.) 
^1315  SHOREHAM  131  )>ou  ert  be  coluere  of  noe,  fat  broute 
be  braunche  of  olyue  tre.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
i.  47  Berynge  braunches  of  olyue  tree  in  their  handes  In 
token  of  peas.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  Hi.  8,  I  am  like  a  grene 
olyue  tre  in  ye  house  of  God.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  I.  475  The  olive-tree  is  an  ever-green,  but  the  'colour 
of  it  is  not  vivid,  but  faint,  and  resembles  a  willow.  1883 
BROWNING  Jochanan  Hakkadosh  480  The  wind  makes  olive- 
trees  up  yonder  hill  Whiten  and  shudder. 

O'live-woo:d. 

1.  The  wood  of  the  common  olive,  Olea  eurofsea ; 
used  in  ornamental  work. 

1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  AM  Conti  19  May, 
There  are  others  of  mother  of  pearl  and  olive  wood  inlaid. 
i>»  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  294  Olive  wood  is 
beautifully  veined,  and  has  an  agreeable  smell.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  6  Sept.  10/1  The  manufacture  . .  of  objects  of 
devotion  in  mother-of-pearl  and  olive-wood. 

2.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Elseodendron  (N.  O. 
Celaslracese),  furnishing  an  ornamental  wood. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bet. 

Olive-yard  (p'liviya^d).  An  inclosure  or  piece 
of  ground  in  which  olive-trees  are  cultivated. 

1381  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxiii.  ii  So  thow  shalt  doon  in  thi 
vyne  }eerd,  and  in  thin  oliue  Seerd.  1611  BIBLE  Josh.  xxiv. 
13  Of  the  vineyards  and  oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not 
do  ye  eat.  1703  MAUNDRKLL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1721)  64  We 
pass'd  thro'  large  Olive-yards.  1760-71  tr.  Juan  fy  Ulloa's 
Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  241. 

plivH'erous,  a.  rare—",  [f.  L.  olivifer  +  -ous.] 
Olive-bearing. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Oliviferous,  which  bears  or  brings 
forth  Olives.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Oliviform  (cli-vifplm),  a.  [See  -FOKM  and  cf. 
F.  oliviforme.']  Having  the  shape  of  an  olive.  In 
Conchol.  Resembling  an  olive  shell. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Oliviform,  shaped  like  the  olive. 

Olivil  (>'livil).  Chem.  [a.  F.  olivile,  f.  olive.} 
A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  gum  of 
the  olive-tree. 

181016  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  332  Olivile  is  a  name 
given  by  M.  Pelletier  to  the  substance  which  remains  after 
gently  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  olive  tree.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 
200  Olivil.  CuHigOs  . .  A  neutral  substance  occurring 
.  .in  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree. 

Hence  f  Oil-villa.    Chem.  Obs.  —  'prec. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  668  From  the  undis- 
solved  portion  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  the  olivilin,  which 
is  deposited  in  crystals  on  evaporating  the  solution. 

Olivine  (c'livain, -in).  Min.  Also -in.  [Named 
1 790 ;  f.  L.  ollva  OLIVE  :  see  -INE  s.]  A  variety  of 
CHRYSOLITE,  chiefly  of  olive-green  colour,  occurring 
in  eruptive  rocks  and  in  meteorites. 

1794  KIRWAN  Min.  263  Olivin..is  found  generally  in 
roundish  grains.     1816  R.  JAMESON  Min.  II.  74  Olivine  is 
nearly  allied  to  Augite.    1879  RUTLF.Y  Stud.  Rocts  x.  116 
Ulivine  is  a  common  constituent  of  many  eruptive  rocks. 
b.  atlnb.  Containing  or  resembling  olivine. 

1871  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rcc.  Kxi.-s  i.  12  Micaceous  and 
ohvine  rocks.  1884  Bookseller  6  Nov.  1190  These  two 
books,  .are  bound  in  bevel  boards,  with  olivine  edges. 

c  In  comb,  naming  mixed  minerals,  as  olivine- 
ataliase,  ohvine-gabbro. 

Hence  Olivi  nic,  Olivini'tic  adjs.,  pertaining  to, 


OLLA    PODRIDA. 

resembling,  or  containing  olivine  ;  Oliviiii Terous 
a.,  containing  or  yielding  olivine. 

1845  Jrnl.  Asiatic  .S"<v.  Bengal  XIV.  294  The  narrow 
zone  of  oliviniferous  trap.  1894  L.  FLETCHER  in  Mincralog. 
Mag,  X.  312  A  silicate  of  the  olivinic  type. 

Olivite  (p-livait).  Chem.  [f.  OLIVE  +  -ITE  '  4.] 
A  bilter  substance  obtained  from  unripe  olives,  and 
from  olive-leaves. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  202. 

t  Oli-vity.  Obs.  rare—'',  [ad.  L.  ollvitas,  i. 
oliv-a  OLIVE  :  see  -ITY.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Olivity  (olivllas),  the  time  of 
gathering  Olives,  or  making  Oyl ;  see  Oleity. 

Oik,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ouk,  WEEK. 

Olla1  (C'la).  Also  7  ollia.  [a.  Sp.  olla  (pro- 
nounced o'lya,  whence  spelling  ollia,  and  OLIO),  in 
Pg.  olha  pot,  stew,  hotchpot :— L.  olla  pot,  jar.] 

1.  In    Spain    and    Spanish-speaking   lauds,   an 
earthen  jar  or  pot  used  for  cooking,  etc.  ;   also, 
a   dish  of   meat  and  vegetables   cooked   in  such 
a  pot;  hence  =  OLIO  i,  OLLA  PODRIDA. 

j6aa  MABBE  tr.  Alctnaris  Guzman  cTAJf.  i.  n.  i.  no  We 
did  alwaies  findeatricke  toadde  some-thing,  though  it  weie 
but  for  the  boyling  of  their  Olla.  Margin,  Olla,  is  a  pot  or 
Pipkin,  wherein  flesh,  and  other  things  are  sod  ;  by  the  Figure 
Metonym  the  Olla  is  taken  for  that  which  is  boyled  in  it. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  v.  xxxviii.  (1650)  174  He  can  marinat 
fish,  make  gellies. . ;  he  is  passing  good  for  an  ollia.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  n  Oct.,  He  taught  me.. to  cook 
several  outlandish  delicacies,  such  as  ollas,  pepper-/^*, 
pillaws  [etc.].  1832  Veg.  Suost.  Food  of  Man  224  The  olla . . 
with  which  a  Spanish  dinner  commences.  1843  LONGF. 
Span.  Stud.  i.  v,  Give  a  Spaniard  His  mass,  his  olla,  and 
his  Dona  Luisa.  1877  DORA  GREENWELL  Basket  of  Summer 
Fruit  69  Everything  that  is  good  in  itself  is  good  for  an  olla. 

2.  In  parts  of  the  United  States  formerly  Spanish  : 
A  large  porous  earthen  jar  for  keeping  drinking- 
water  cool  by  evaporation  from  its  outer  surface. 

1831  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  li.  390  The  olla  was  filled 
with  water  from  the  adjacent  stream.  1854  BART  LETT  Mex. 
Boundary  I.  xi.  272  The  olla  or  earthen  pot  almost  their 
only  domestic  utensil.  1884  J.  G.  BOUHKE  Snake  Dance 
Moguis  x.  109,  I  found  three  large  four  or  five  gallon  ollas. 

|1  3.  An  ancient  cinerary  urn.    [Latin.] 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  327  Of  this  pnle  red 
ware  were  also  made  the  jars  or  ollae  which  held  the  ashes 
of  the  dead. 

II  Olla  '•*.  Also  7  olea,  8  olio,  8-9  ole,  9  ollah, 
ola.  [a.  Pg.  olla,  var.  of  ola,  a.  Malayalim  ola 
(Tamil  flat).']  A  palm-leaf,  esp.  a  leaf  or  strip 
of  a  leaf  of  the  palmyra,  used  in  Southern  India, 
etc.,  for  writing  on  ;  hence,  a  native  letter  or 
document  written  on  such  a  leaf:  =  CADJAN  2. 

x6»s  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  x.  1728  He  sent  another  man- 
date, that  he  should  doe  nothing  tilt  he  had  an  Olla  or 
Letter  written  with  his  hand  in  letters  of  gold.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  66  The  Houses  are  low,  and  Thatched  with 
Oleas  of  the  Cocoe- Trees.  Ibid.  Index,  Oleas,  leafs.  1718 
Propag.  Gospel  in  East  in.  37  (Y.)  Damulian  Leaves, 
commonly  called  Oles.  1760  ALVES  in  Dalrymple  Oriental 
Repert.  (1808)  I.  377  (Y.)  Orders  for  Olios  to  be  made  out 
for  delivering  of  what  Englishmen  were  in  his  Kingdom  to 
me.  1806  C.  BUCHANAN  Chr.  Researches  (ed.  2t  70  Many 
persons  had  their  Ollahs  in  their  hands,  writing  the  sermon 
in  Tamil  shorthand.  1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  (1860)  I.  x.  512 
The  books  of  the  Singhalese  are  formed  to-day,  as  they 
have  been  for  ages  pas_t,  of  olas  or  strips  taken  from  the 
young  leaves  of  the  Talipat  or  the  Palmyra  palm. 

II  Ollanih,  ollav  (p'lav).  Irish  Antiq.  Also 
ollave,  ollam.  [a.  Ir.  ollamh  (o'lav,  nasal  v), 
Olr.  ollam,  learned  man,  doctor.]  Among  the 
ancient  Irish,  A  master  in  some  art  or  branch  of 
learning ;  a  learned  man :  a  rank  answering  to 
that  of  a  doctor  or  professor  in  a  university. 

1733  O'CONNOR  tr.  Keating' s  I  list.  Jrel.  132  Ollamh  Fodhla 
was  his  Successor  in  the  Throne.  Ibid.,  Ollamh  signifies  a 
Person  that  excells  in  Wisdom  and  Learning.  1845  PETRIE 
Eccl.  Arc/lit.  Irel.  347  The  author  of  this  law  refused  to 
allow  him  more  than  the  ollave  in  poetry,  or  the  ollave  in 
language,  or  the  teacher.  1888  Blackvj.  Mag.  Dec.  807 
The  Ollams  being  specially  devoted  to  genealogy  before  the 
advent  of  the  Normans.  1893  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXXIV. 
430  A  family  of  hereditary  historians  who  were .  .ollavs  (i.  e. 
chief  chroniclers  or  professional  authors)  of  the  O'Briens. 

Ollapod  (f  -lappd),  abbrev.  of  OLLA  PODRIDA. 

1804  COLLINS  Scripscraf  A  iij,  This  little  Ollapod,  made 
up  of '  Trifles  light  as  air  .  a  1845  HOOD  To  Hahncmann  i, 
Framed  the  whole  race  of  Ollapods  to  fret. 

Hence  O'llapodism  (nonce-vid.),  a  sentence  made 
up  of  various  languages. 

1837  Tait's  Mag.  IV.  157  His  natural  volubility,  aided  by 
..a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Ollapodisms .  .pleased  the  men. 

Olla  podrida  (^laipodrrda).  Also  7  olio 
(ollio)  podrido,  oleopodrido,  olepotride,  olla- 
pod-,  9  olla-podrida.  [a.  Sp.  olla  podrida  = 
'rotten  pot',  f.  olla  (see  OLLA  1,  OLIO)  and  po- 
drida =  i,.putrida  putrid,  rotten.  The  spelling 
olepotride  simulates  Fr.] 

1.  A  dish  of  Spanish  origin  composed  of  pieces 
of  many  kinds  of  meat,  vegetables,  etc.  stewed  or 
boiled  together :  =  OLIO  I. 

1599  MINSHEU  Span.  Dial.  22,  I  desire  to  know,  from 
whence  or  why  they  called  it  olla  podrida  [marg.,  A  rotten 
or  putrified  pot.  Also  a  hotchpotch  of  many  meats  together]. 
1615  MARKHAM  E »g.  Housevj.  n.  ii.  (1668)  63  An  excellent 
Olepotride.. the  only  principal  dish  of  boyled  meat  which  is 
esteemed  in  all  Spain.  1621  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman 
dAlf.  i.  11.  i.  no  margin,  Olla  podrida,  is  a  very  great  one, 


OLLE. 


nlayning  in    il    ilinns   things,  as    Mutton,   Hcefe,  Hens 
,j»,ns.  Swmns,  I'IK^  feele,  Garlick,  Onions,  &L.     l!  is 
' 
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C,,j»,ns.  Swmns,  IK^  eele,  arck,  Onions,  L.  !  s 
tailed  t'ottrida,  MCUM  it  is  stxl  leisurely,  til  it  be  rotten 
(as  we  say)  and  ready  to  fall  in  peeces..  .  In  English  it  may 
well  b«n  the  name  of  Hodge-podge.  1647  k.  STAPYLTON 
7MWMH  (1082)  208  tor  fourc  hundred  pieces  to  bespeake 
An  ollio  podrida,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Autotiog  (1886) 
159  Nine  duties...  the  first  whereof  was,  three  ollas  podridas. 
1846  bain.  J?«>.  LXXX1V.  175  Mr.  Hughes  evidently 
pitfers  a  beefsteak  to  an  vlla  potiritta. 

2.  A   hotchpotch,    medley;    a   mixture  of  lan- 
guages :  =  OLIO  2. 

-11634  RANDOU-H  Muses  Locking-glass  t.  iv,  A  mere  Olio. 
Poanaa,  A  medley,  of  ill-placed,  and  worse  penn'd  humours 
i663CowLEY  Cutter  Colcman  St.  n.v,  My  little  Gallimaufry, 
my  little  Oleopodrido  of  Arts  and  Arms.  1839  SCOTT 
.V<i/0/,'iw>lnlrod.,Wks.  1870  IX.  236  Their  accusation  was.. 
.111  i.lla  podrida.  1850  H.  Roots  fits.  II.  iv.  169  An  olla 
podrida,  made  up  half  of  words  supplied  by  the  one  Ian 
and  half  of  words  supplied  from  the  other.  1859  UKKKN 
Lett.  i.  (1901)  30  That  olla-podrida  of  a  brain  of  mine. 

1  k-nce  O  llapodri  da-lsh,  O  llapoclri  (Ucal  atijs. 
(iii>ii,c-iuJs.)  .  heterogeneous. 

1817  SCOIT  Jnil.  i  i  Mar.,  My  ideas  were  olla-podrida-ish 
t»3f>F>-aur  'sMag.  I.  748  Its  omnigenous  and  ollapodridical 
character. 

tOlle,  v.  0/>s.  rare-1.  [ME.  ?f.  OE.  oil,  in 
phr.  mid  ollc  with  scorn  or  contumely.]  intr. 
?To  pour  scorn  or  contempt  {on). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1861  He  set  neuire  his  hope  .  .  To 

JS,ay  °"  hls  vndireling  for  ouer-laike  a  quyle. 

Ollen:  see  OLE*. 

Olleo,  ollio,  obs.  forms  of  OLIO. 
.  t  Ollite  (/-'bit).  Min.     [f.  L.  olla  pot  r  -IT'E  : 
in  L.  lapis  ollaris,  F.  pierre  ollaire.']     An  obsJJ- 
lete  synonym  of  potstone,  or  steatite. 

i8n  PiNKERToN  Pftral.  I.  81  A  dark  ollite  interspersed 
with  golden  mica.  Ibid.  319  Saussure  .  .  calls  steatite  the 
substance  which  forms  the  base  or  the  paste  of  ollite 

O  loft(e,  Olon,  Oloude,  obs.  forms  of  ALO'FT, 
ALONE,  ALOUD. 

-Ology,  Ology  (p-lod^i),  suffix  and  quasi-**. 

L  suffix.  The  form  in  which  the  suffix  -LOGV 
(Gr.  -Ao-yi'a)  usually  occurs  in  words  derived  from 
Gr.,  the  o  belonging  etymologically  to  the  prec. 
element  (see  -o)  ;  hence  the  form  of  the  suffix  in 
modern  formations,  often  sportive  nonce-words. 

1803  FESSENDEN  Terrible  Tractoration  \.  (ed.  2)  i'B  Hole 
bubhme  discoveries  in  the  abstruse  sciences  of  insectology' 
jn'te-ology  and  nothing-ology.  1805  J.  LAWRENCE  Treat. 
battle  (1809)  495  I  he  contemplation,  either  of  physiology 
or  commonsensology. 

2.  quasi-**.  Any  one  of  the  various  sciences  or 
departments  of  science. 

i8n  E.  NARES  Thinks-l-to-myself  (ed.  5)  I.  68  She 
was  therefore  supposed  to  understand  Chemistry,  Geology, 
JSfe'SKli  and  a  hu"dred  other  ologies.  1813  Kdin.  Ka'. 
XXX  V1H.  420  This  is  the  Ology  of  the  day.  1866  CVR- 
LYLE/nauf.  Ad,lr.  189  Maid-servants,  1  hear  people  com- 
plaining,  are  getting  instructed  in  the  'ologies'.  1884 
J.  ROBERTSON  Univ.  Serin,  in  Cambr.  Rev.  5  Nov.  SupTnT 
p.  xxvi/t  The  full  shock  of  each  new  '  ology  '. 

So  Olo  fflcal,  Oloffi'Btic,  a.  nonce-wds.,  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  versed  in  the  '  ologies  '  ;  -o'logist, 
Olog-ist,  a  student  or  professor  of  an  '  ology  ' 

'834:43  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxxxix.  (1848)  348/2  Not  so  for 
tne  scientific  in  gooseberries,  the  gooseberryolocists.  i8w 
NewMmtkfyMag.  LV.444  We  have  eight  or  nine  alg28 
"'d'™?1"  so"5  spying  with  us.  "l8<1  CLOUCH  Uranus 
25  Lhaldean  mumblings  vast,  with  gossip  light  From  modern 
oloistic  fan 
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uor8sumhv>:,l  ,,f  hi,  apeware  :  K  oluluiCT, 


OMBRE. 


itenhel    -       2.    Of 


Hence  fOlnhnlnge  (olhtnlnge,  olhtnunge, 
olhnung(e),  vbl.  sb.,  flattering,  flattery 

a  IMS  Ancr  K.  192  (MS.  T.)  Olhtninge  ooer  hereward 
mihte  sone  make  sum  of  ou  fulitohen.  a  ?MS  St.  "llrher 

5        Aau  "!\isuh,ln  olhnu"«  »«<  <h'"  «>e.  a  IMS  Leg  Kail' 

1502  Ah  al  be  helped  an  bin  olhiiunge. 
Olupy,  obs.  form  of  ONLEPY  a.,  only 
Oly,  Olybanum,  obs.  ff.  OIL,  OLIBANUII 
Oly-cook,  oly-koek  (<>»-likuk).    U.S.  fad 

[a.  Du.  oliekoek,  lit.  '  oil-cake  '.]     A  cake  of  dough 

sweetened  and  fried  in  lard  :  originally  a  Dutch 

delicacy. 


2.    Of  ,,r   U-lonniiiH    t,,   Oly,,,,,;:!    i 
OLYMPIAN),  in  which  the  moit  Lo 


as  the  life  of  O^-mpic  victor.. 
3.  sb.  An  Olympic  game  :  usually  in  //. 
transf.  and  fig. 

c  1640  (SHUUV)  Cyt.  Underwit  ,.  in  Bullen  O. 
see  the  Uowncs  sell  fish  in  the  hall  and  ride  the  wil 


Alio 
PL,  To 


Ming  cruller.     1851  H.  MKLVILLE  Wkalt  Ixv.  334  Like  old 
Amsterdam  housewives'  dough-nuts  or  oly-cooks. 

Olyet,  Olyf;  -yff\e,  obs.  ff.  OILLET,  OL.VE. 

Olyfant,  -aunt,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  ELEPHANT. 

Olympiad  («li-mpi*d).  Also  5-7  Olympiaa. 
[a.  K  Olympiade  (1553  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  but  prob. 
earlie-r),  ad.  L.  Olympias,  ace.  Olympiad-em,  a.  Gr. 
OAw/iiriaj,  -aS-,  {.  'O\vftmos  OLYMPIAN  :  see  -AD.] 
A  period  of  four  years  reckoned  from  one  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games  to  the  next,  by  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  computed  time,  the  year  776 
B.C.  being  taken  as  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad.  Also  attrib.,  as  Olympiad  era. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  Dt  P.  R.  ix.  iv.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  91/1 
Pe  grees  ceped  be  firste  fyue  jeres  be  furst  Olimpias. 
c  IS3«  r>u  WES  tntrod.  Fr.  m  Palsgr.  1079  The  Greeks 
were  wont  to  reken  by  Olympiadea  whiche  ben  four  yere. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (.  6  This  nature  of  hers,  Pythagoras 
of  bamos  first  found  out,  about  the  42  olympias.  Ibid. 


,  .  . 

""Small  and  beginning  of  the  Olympiades. 
Chr.  Star.  i.  (  21  Let  Ephemerides 


i68»  SIR  T.  BROWNE         .          .    .      21     et     pem 
not  Olympiads  give  thee  account  of  His  mercies. 


not  Olympiads  give  thee  account  of  His  mercies.  1810 
BYRON  Prof  A.  Dante  HI.  158  Not  Hellas  can  unroll  Through 
her  olympiads  two  such  names.  1876  SMITH  Diet.  Cr.f, 
Rom.  Antiq.  $35/1  A  new  Olympiad  aera  ..  came  into  use 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  i88a  LIDDELL  &  SCOTT  Greet 
Lex.  (ed.  7)  s.v.  'OAW-r,«5,  The  1st  Olympiad  began  776  B.C.  i 
the  193rd  and  last  in  393  A.  D. 

Hence  Olympia-dic,  t  Olympia  dical  adjs.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  an  Olympiad  or  Olympiads. 

1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  698  In  this  third  year  of  the  King 
and  at  the  end  of  this  Olympiadical  year, .  .came  forth  the 

let  of  Darius.  1890  Cent.  Dut.,  Olympiadic  era. 
Olympian  OH-mpian),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L. 
Olympidn-us,  f.  earlier  Olympi-us,  a.  (Jr.  'OAv/imof 
of  Olympus.  The  fem.  'OAv/iwia  (sc.  X"*")  i-  e. 
Olympian  region,  Olympia,  was  spec,  applied  to 
a  district  of  Elis  in  Greece,  by  the  city  of  Pisa, 
where  the  'OXii/nria  (sc.  Itpa),  Olympia,  or  Olympic 
games,  were  held.]  A.  adj. 


.       .        .  ove 

Olympian  Hill  I  soare,  Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing 


,  om  moern 

ologistic  fancying*  mixed.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Mar.  6  i 
Mr.  C.  is  rising  forty,  amiable,  and  '  ological  '.  That  is  he 
goes  in  hot  for  the  •  ologies  '.  1896  Wcstm.  Caz.  i  July  2/2 
tvery  feature  of  the  face  .  .  has  long  before  now  been  made 
an  index  to  character  '  by  •  ologists  '  of  various  persuasions. 
tO'lorine.  Obs.rare.  [ad.  L.etenna'  of  swans', 
in  herba  olorina  swans'  grass.]  A  grass  or  '  herb' 
eaten  with  avidity  by  swans  ;  swans  -grass. 


girss    (Rampmi  County  Hist.  Elgin  58)  «,,u    ™e  girss  . 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  45  Moray  hes 
a  freshe  water  loch  called  Spynie,  that  mekle  abundes  in 
bwanis,  in  quhilke  loch  is  a  certaine  herb  verie  rare  and 
smdle  to  be  found,  in  quhilke  because  the  Swan  hes  sa  gret 
delyto.we  cal  the  herbe  olorine  (because  the  swan  in  latin  is 
olor)  [tr.  LESLIE  De  Orig.  (etc.)  Scot.  (1578)  28  Herba 
miiEdam  rara  ..  qua  qu6d  olores  impense  delectantur, 
Olormam  earn  dicimus).  179$  MORSE  Anier.  Ceog.  II.  150 
I  he  plant  olorina  which  grows  in  its  waters. 

t  Olour.  Obs.  rare,  [erron.  f.  L.  olorum  gen. 
pi.,  'of  swans'.]  =  prec. 

iS3«  HKLLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  xxxiv,  The  cause 
quny  the  swanni 


quny 

throw  une  her 


.          .  .  ,       e  cause 

annis  multiplyis  sa  fast  in  this  loch  [Spyneel,  is 
rbe  namit  Olour  [tr.  BOECE  Scot.  Hist.  (1526) 
Uescriptio  If.  ix,  Herba  qua;dam  cuius  semine  [Holoresj 
auidissiine  vescuntur,  atque  ob  id  Holorum  cognominata). 
Olp,  Olph,  olf  (pip,  e\f),  local  variants  of  ALp2. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Creen-ol/,  the  green  finch, 
or,  more  properly,  green  grosbeak.     Pariis  viridus.     1840 
SPURDENS  Suffl.  Forty,  Olf.    This  is  nearer  to  the  pro. 
nunciation  m  Suffolk,  than  Olf  in  Forby. 

Oltra-,  obs.  form  of  ULTKA-. 

Oluente,  variant  of  OLFEND  Ods.,  camel. 

t  Oluhneil,  v.    Obs.     Also  $  oilmen.     [Early 

fK.  oluktien  (n  app.  for  *oliihtnen,  f.  OE.  tllyht 
flattery  (Blickl.  I  loin.  99),  connected  with  tlehtan, 
old-fan  to  Hatter.]  trans,  and  intr.  To  Hatter. 

.1  iaij  Ancr.  K.  180  ^if  me  is  iluued  more  ben  anoSer,  ,t 
more  loluhncd.  IHri.  248  Nc  mei  he  bulen  scheawe  bu 


1749  G.  WEST  Odes  I'indar  ii.  (1753)  I.  i,  O  Son  of  Rhea, 
God  supreme  !  Whose  kingly  Hands  th'  Olympian  Sceptre 
wield  !  1818  KEATS  Endymion  n.  911  Light  ..  quick  and 
sharp  enough  to  blight  The  Olympian  eagle's  vision.  1900 
G.  C.  BROORick  Mem.  262  What  Professor  Max  Miiller  well 
calls  his  'Olympian  manners'  never  repelled  me. 
2.  Of  or  belonging  to  Olympia  :  «=  OLYMPIC  A.  2. 
IS93  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  ISf,  n.  iii.  53  Such  rewards  As  Victors 
weare  at  the  Ojympian  Games.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  H  530 
As  at  th'  Olympian  Games  or  Pythian  fields.  1873  SYMONDS 
i,rk.  Poets  vi.  163  The  Olympian  games  were  held  in  Elis 
once  in  five  years,  during  the  summer. 

B.  sb.    1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Olympia ; 
an  athlete  who  took  part  ill  the  Olympic  games. 

I«o6  SHAKS.  Tr.  I,  Cr.  iv.  v.  104  When  thata  ring  of  Greekes 
haue  hem  d  thee  in,  Like  an  Olympian  wrestling. 
2.  An  inhabitant  of  Olympus;  one  of  the  greater 
gods  of  ancient  Greek  mythology;  spec,  (the  Olym- 
pian) Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  *  Pr.  l.  i,  Midas  longed  for  gold,  and 
insulted  the  Olympians.  1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  85 
If  you  entered  a  grove  or  bathed  in  a  river, you  might  tumble 
over  a  nymph  or  a  satyr,  or  perhaps  an  Olympian. 

Hence  Olympianism,  the  polytheistic  system  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  in  which  the  gods  of  Olympus 
were  the  chief  deities;  Oly  mpianize  v.  (a)  t  raits., 
to  turn  into  an  Olympian;  (i)  inlr.,  to  play  the 
Olympian  ;  Oly'mpianly,  Oly  mpianwlso  atfvs., 
in  the  style  of  an  Olympian. 

1871  Echo  21  June,  The  Times..  A  little  too  Olympianly. 
..  intimates  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  for  Ihe  Kill 
'perishes  on  analysis'.  1893  W.  C.  WILKINSON  in  Barrows 
Parlt.  Retig.^  II.  1247  Olympianism — if  I  may  use  such  a 
word  to  describe  a  certain  otherwise  nondescript  polytheistic 
idolatry.  1897  Kdin.  Rev.  Apr.  460  Orpheus  became  in  a 
sense  Olympianised.  1898  G.  MKHEDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  8 
A .  .gemmed,  elected  few.  .its. .  gameOlympianwise  perform. 
Olympic  oli-mpik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Olympic- 
us,  a.  Gr.  "OAw/iirntos,  orig. '  of  Olympus ',  later  '  of 
Olympia'.]  A.  adj. 

1.    Of  or   belonging   to    Olympus ;    <  'lympian ; 
celestial,  rare.  ?  Obs. 

1600  TOURNEL'R   Trans/.  .Mctanurpli.  vii,  Th'  ulimpique 
Globe  is  now  a  hollow  ball. 


it?/*s  8  '"  'he  ^rt™k  °')"nPi<:1"'.  or  'n  the  Roman  Cir 
1711  SMIAK  i  KS».  Charac.  (1737)  I.  rf,  At  their  fair,  . 
perform  their  rude  olympicks. 

Hence  fOlympicly  adv.,  in  Olympic  fashion 
'599  NASHE  Lenten  Stvffc  33. 

t  Oly-mpical,  a.  Ots.  [See -ICAL.]  -prec  A 

M3»-;50  tr.  fiigden  (Rolls)  II.  4^3  Victorye  .  at  the  actes 
Ohmpicalle.  ,50.  K.  D.iryfnerotomacliia  83  Rem ££ 
from  my  hearl.ajl  fearefull  thoughts,  with  her  OlymphicJ 
aspects.  ifaSTorsEU.  Serfents  (i6<B)  6j,  ClemensAle,. 
andrmus  ..  halh  these  words:  . .  '  These  fat,  dull,  irro.se 
and  Olympiad!  enemies  of  ours  are  worser  then  wiK^ 

Olympioaic  (tflimpifrnik).  [ad.  Gr.  'OAI./I- 
Ttofiieot  conquering  in  the  Olympic  games  (rdcij 
victory).]  An  ode  in  honour  of  a  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games. 

>77?;«i  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Coivtey  Wks.  II.  49  In  ihe  Olym. 
piomck  an  oalh  is  mentioned  in  a  single  word 

t  Olympic-nicest.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  Olym- 
pionicfs,  a.  Gr.  'OAv/tnorimjt  a  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games.]  A  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 

a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  89  Sirnamed  . .  the  Olymfiau- 
test,  \.  e.  one  lhat  had  won  the  bell  in  Ihe  games  at  Olympus. 

Olympus  (oli-mpfci).  (Also  6  Olimp.)  [L. 
Olympus,  a.  Gr.  'OAw>i»oi  name  of  several  lofty 
mountains,  each  app.  the  highest  in  its  own  district ; 
esp.  that  mentioned  below.]  A  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Thessaly,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  greater 
gods  of  ancient  Greek  mythology  ;  hence  applied 
to  heaven  as  the  divine  abode  ;  tarely,  to  the  sky. 

(i549  Comfl.  Scot.  Epistle  3  Vndir  the  machine  of  the 
supreme  olimp.  .  Ibid.  v.  31.) 

1580  STANYHURST  Upon  the  Drath  o/ Ld.C.  Filiriraldm 
•  •  ?i  '  "c^  <Arb->  '53  Thy  soul  God  gladdeth  with  saincli 
in  blessed  Olympus.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iii.  30  As  if 
Olympus  to  a  Mole-hill  should  In  supplication  Nod.  1715-10 
POPE  Iliad  i.  551  To  move  thy  suit  Til  go  To  great  Olympus 
crown  d  with  fleecy  snow.  1878  J.  PAVN  By 'Proxy  I.  iii  »5 
1  "5.  sods  of  the  Buddhist  Olympus.  1879  FROUDE  Crtar  it 
'°1  he  Greeks  introduced  them  to  an  Olympus  of  divinities. 

Olypha(u)nt,  -vaunt,  obs.  ff.  ELEPHANT. 

Olyue,  obs.  form  of  ALIVE,  OLIVE. 

Om,  var.  of  horn,  form  of  \\vnpron.,  them. 

Omacle,  erron.  form  of  ONYCLZ  Obs.,  onyx. 

II  Ornadhaun  (fmad§n).  Also  9  omadaun, 
-dawn,  -dhawn,  -dhoun,  -thaun.  [a.  Ir. 
amadan  fool.]  A  fool  :  as  an  Irish  term  ofabnse. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Anlobiog.  (1859)  33  Be  aisy,  you 
omadaun  !  1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I.  j«3  The  Omadawn  !— 
to  think  of  his  taking  in  a  poor  soft  boy  like  that,  who  was 
away  from  his  mother.  1894  HALL  CAINI  Manxman  17 
You  gobmouthed  omathaun.  1895  JANE  BARLOW  Strangers 
at  Ltsconxel  84  Uig  Hugh  M'Inerney,  whom  people  were 
apt  to  call  an  omadhawn. 

Omage,  Omagerfe,  obs.  ff.  HOMAGE,  -EB. 
llOmalgia  (MuriiUi).  /',;///.    [f.  Gr.  <V« 

shoulder  +  -a\yia  from  &\yot  pain.]     Kheumati^m 
in  the  shoulder. 

s8a*Srd.Sx.  Le.r.,Omaigia,..fua  in  the  shoulder.  1897 
Alltutt  t  Syst.  Med.  III.  63  Varieties  of  muscular  rheuma- 
tism., as  omalgia  when  the  shoulder  muscles  are  affected. 

Omalo-,  incorrect  form  of  HOMALO-. 

Omander  (omarndai).  A  name  of  an  East 
Indian  ebony  obtained  from  the  tree  Diospyras 
Ebenaster;  akin  to  calamander.  . 

1843  HOLTZAPFT EL  Turning,  &c.  83  Mr.  Laird  says  there 
are  three  varieties  of  Coromandel ;  the  Calamander,  . .  the 
Calemterri,  . .  and  the  Omander,  the  ground  of  which  is  as 
light  as  English  yew.  but  of  a  redder  cast,  with  a  few  slight 
veins  and  marks  of  darker  tints.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Omander.voood. 

Omang,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  AMONG. 

Omaat,  variant  of  OVEMEST. 

II  Omaaum  >m^i-s5m).  [L.,  bullock's  tripe.] 
The  third  stomach  of  a  ruminant ;  the  psal/trium 
or  manyplies. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Omasnni,  the  thick  and  fatly  port  of  the 
Belly  of  an  Ox,  etc.,  fat  Tripe :  See  Alvmatum.  1891  in 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ombe-:  see  UMBE-. 

Omber,  obs.  form  of  UMBEB,  a  grayling. 

Omberty,  variant  of  UMBERTY  Obs. 

Ombra(h,  obs.  f.OtiBAH,  Mohammedan  grandee. 

Ombrage,  -ecus,  obs.  ff.  UMBRAGE,  -ECUS. 

Ombre  (p'mbai,  o-mbie).  Also  7  1'ombre, 
1'hombre,  umbre,  7-9  horabre,  >>'  '>  omber. 
[a.  Sp.  hombre  (:—!..  homintm)  man  ^<e  '|i"  '- 
i66i\  perh.  through  F.  hombre.  vmbre  (ijthc. 
in  Hatz.-L>arm.).] 


OMBBIFUGE. 

1.  A  card-game  played  by  three  persons,  with 
forty   cards,  the   eights,   nines,   and   tens   of  the 
ordinary  pack  being  thrown  out. 

Ombre  was  very  popular  in  the  ijth-iSth  centuries,  but 
about  1726  it  was  superseded  as  the  fashionable  card-game 
by  Quadrille. 

1660-61  E.  GOWER  26  Jan.  in  $th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm. 
202/1  To  play  at  Hombre,  the  new  game  at  cards  now 
in  fashion  at  court.  1662  COTGRAVE  Wits  htterpr.  (ed.  2) 
353  L'Ombre  is  a  Spanish  Game  at  Cards,  wherein  he  who 
undertakes  to  play  it  saith  Jo  soy  L^Ombre,  i.  e.  I  am  the 
mam  for  so  the  word  L'Ombre  signifieth.  1668  ETHEREDGE 
She  would  if  she  could  in.  iii,  Were  [I]  every  afternoon  at 
my  Lady  Briefes.  .at  Umbre  and  Quebas.  1678  WYCHERLEY 
Plain-Dealer  n.  i,  Captain,  I  beg  your  pardon  :  You  will 
not  make  one  at  Hombre?  1691  ETHEREDGE  Poems  Wks. 
(1888)  378  Such  ropes  of  pearl  her  arms  encumber,  She 
scarce  can  deal  the  cards  at  ombre.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Omber, 
or  Ombre.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  in.  27  At  Ombre  singly 
to  decide  their  doom,  a  1761  J.  CAWTHORN  Birth  Genius 
Poems  (1771)  54  They  taught  him  with  address  and  skill  To 
shine  at  ombre  and  quadrille.  1848  THACKERAY  Vanity 
Fair  xlvii,  The  night  when  he  and  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
won  a  hundred  thousand  from  a  great  personage  at  Hombre. 
1887  All  Year  Rounds  Feb.  68  Ombre  and  Quadrille  are 
terribly  complicated  for  a  beginner. 

2.  The  player  at  this  game  who  undertakes  to 
win  the  pool. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  If  any  will  attempt  for  it 
[the  stake  or  game],  he  henceforth  is  called  the  ombre.  1878 
H.  GIBBS  Ombre  20  He  is  then  the  Ombre  (El  Hombre)  the 
man  of  the  moment  —  the  champion  who  stands  the  game. 

3.  Comb.,  as  ombre-box,  -player,  -table. 

1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  140  p  10  Ladies.,  who  as  soon  as 
the  Ombre-Table  is  called  for  .  .  are  immediately  Trans- 
migrated into  the  veriest  Wasps  in  Nature.  1735  Pope's 
Lett.  I.  319  Things,  .below  the  Consideration  of  a  Wit,  and 
an  Ombre-player.  1878  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  q  A  regular 
Ombre-box  has  four  trays  within  it  each  with  its  several 
coloured  counters,  and  in  the  middle  a  pool-dish. 


—1     pirreg.  f. 
A  refuge  or 


Ombrifuge  (p-mbrifiwdg).  rare 
Gr.  Sftftfos  shower  of  rain  +  -FUOE.] 
shelter  against  rain. 

1868  BROWNING  Ring  *  Bk.  x.  465  The  belfry  proves 
a  fortress  of  a  sort,  ..  Turns  sunscreen,  paravent,  and 
ombrifuge. 

Ombro-,  comb.  f.  Gr.  S/i&pos  shower  of  rain : 
O'mbrograph  [see  -GRAPH],  'an  automatic  instru- 
ment for  recording  the  time  of  occurrence,  quantity, 
and  rapidity  of  rainfall '(Funk,  1893).  Ombrolog'y 
[see  -LOOY],  the  branch  of  meteorology  that  deals 
with  rain ;  hence  Ombrolo'gical  a.  Ombro  me- 
ter [see  -METER],  a  rain-gauge.  O'mbrophil  [see 
-PHIL],  O'mbrophobe  [-PHOBE],  see  quot. 

1863  Athenxnm  No.  1942.  54/2  The  "Ombrological  Alma- 
nack. 1845  P.  LEGH  (title)  Hints  for  Anemology  and 
*Ombrology,  with  a  Weather  Almanac  for  1840  and  1845. 
1744  R.  PICKERING  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  12  (2)  Of  the 
"Ombrometer.  This  Machine  consists  of  a  tin  Funnel, 
whose  Surface  is  an  Inch  square,  a  flat  Board,  and  a  glass 
Tube  let  into  the  Middle  of  it  in  a  Groove,,  .and  an  Index. 
1763  BORLASE  ibid.  LI II.  29  If  you.. keep  an  ombrometer, 
and  register  of  the  rain.  1794  Gentl.  Mag.  LXIV.  i.  205, 
1  found  a  very  brief  description  of  an  instrument  of  this 
kind,  but  under  the  word  ombrometer.  1897  WILLIS  Flower. 
PI.  \.  153  Wiesner.  .divides  plants  into  *ombrophiles,  which 
can  undergo  without  injury  long-continued  rain,  and  *ombro- 
phobes,  whose  leaves  soon  decay  or  fall  off  under  such 
circumstances. 

Omega  (o«'mfga,  oume-gal.  [Gr.  2>  jtt'-ya  i.  e. 
'great  O',  in  contradistinction  to  8  tuxp6t> '  little  O'.] 

1.  The  last  letter  (n,  01)  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
having  originally  the  value  of  long  open  o. 

[1573-80  BARET  Ah.  O,  The  Greekes  therefore  haue 
wuiNpor  standing  for  a  short  o :  and  cujurya  for  this  double  or 
long  o,  oo.]  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Omega.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  O,  The  Greeks  bad  two  O's,  viz,  omicron, 
o,  and  omega  <u.  1897  Alltutt's  Sys_t.  Med.  III.  815  The 
outline  of  such  a  loop  is  that  of  a  capital  omega. 

2.  trans/.   The  last  of  a  series ;  the  last  word ; 
the  end  or  final  development.    Alpha  and  Omega : 
see  ALPHA  2. 

1526  TINDALE  Rev.  i.  8,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  the  fyrst 
,  and  the  laste.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xxviii. 
(1739)  *32  Formerly  the  Pope  usurped  the  power  to  be  the 
Omega  to  the  resolves  of  all  Councils.  1746  WESLEY  Hymn, 
•  Love  Divine'  ii,  Alpha  and  Omega  be.  1800  Asiat.  Ann. 
Reg.,  Proc.  E.  Ind.  Ho.  85/1  A  letter ..  contained  the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  the  business.  1832  TENNYSON  Two  Voices 
278  '  Omega  !  thou  art  Lord ',  they  said, '  We  find  no  motion 
in  the  dead  '.  1851  NEALE  Hymn,  '  Draw  nigh,  and  take ', 
Alpha  and  Omega,  to  whom  shall  bow  All  nations  at  the 
Doom,  is  with  us  now.  1886  Athenxum  is  Dec.  863/3 
These  two  volumes  may  be  considered  as  the  omega  of 
Hebrew  bibliography. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  omega-shaped  adj. 

1880  MRS.  GRAY  14  Months  in  Cantonxxvin.  301  They  are 
always  in  the  Omega  or  horse-shoe  form.  i88s  Where 
Chineses  Drive  19  The  omega-shaped  tombs  so  common  in 
the  south  [of  China]. 

Omelet,  omelette  (p'mlet,  p-melet).  Also  7 
aumelet,-ette,  ammulet,  omlet,  emlett,  7-8  amu- 
let, aumulet,  8  amlet,  aumlet.  [a.  F.  omelette,  in 
l6th  c.  homelaide  (Rabel.),  aumelete  (O.  De  Serres), 
for  earlier  omelette  (i5th  c.  in  Littr^,  also  still  in 
Fr.  dial.),  app.  by  metathesis  from  alemette,  a  syn- 
onym, by  substitution  of  suffix,  otalemelle,  alumelle, 
lit.  thin  plate,  '  the  blade  of  a  sword  or  knife ' 
(Cotgr.)  ;  '  that  is,  the  omelet  was  named  from  its 
thin  flat  shape '  (Skeat).  Menagier,  I4th  c.,  has 
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'alumelle  (v.  r.  alumette)  frite  au  sucre'.  Gode- 
froy  exemplifies  the  successive  forms  alumette, 
amelette,  omelette,  ceufmolctte,  aumelette.  The 
forms  in  am-  and  aum-  were  also  Eng.  in  1 7-1 8th  c. 
OF.  alemelle  appears  to  have  itself  arisen  from 
lamelle,  lemelle,  ad.  L.  lamella  dim.  of  lamina,  by 
an  erroneous  analysis  of  lalemelle,  i.e.  la  lemelle, 
as  f  alemelle:  cf.  JADE  sb.-] 

A  dish  mainly  consisting  of  eggs  whipped  up, 
seasoned,  and  fried ;  often  varied  by  the  addition 
of  other  ingredients,  as  cheese,  apples,  parsley, 
chopped  ham,  fish,  mushrooms,  etc. 

1611  COTGR.,  H  aumelette,  an  Omelet,  or  Pancake  of  egges. 
1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  l-m.  26, 1  was  commanded  to 
make  an  aumelet,  it  being  Friday.  1657  K.  LIGON  Barba- 
does  (1673)  36  An  Amulet  of  eggs.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  185  An  Aumulet  of  Eggs.  1698  SIR 
H.  SLOANEin  Phil.  Traus.KX.jo  A  Fresh  Egg  in  Fashion 
of  an  Ammulet.  1699  EVELYN  Acelaria  (1729!  125  In  Omlets, 
made  up  with  Cream,  fried  in  Sweet  Butter.  1748  MRS.  S. 
HARRISON  House-kpr.'s  Pocket-Book  ii.  (ed.  4)  6  Eggs  dress 'd, 
in  several  sorts  of  Amlets.  1750  E-  SMITH  Compl.  Housew. 
(ed.  14)  50  An  Amulet  of  Eggs  the  savoury  way.  1796 
MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  v.  83  Make  an  Aumlet  of  yolks  of 
eggs.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  203  The  omelette  is 
an  extemporaneous  dish  that  admits  of  great  variation  in 
its  composition.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  xxv.  (1883) 
257  Old  Stella.. quickly  followed  it  with  a  savory  omelet. 
1873  E.  SMITH  Foods  96  In  preparing  omelettes,  the  albu- 
men is  more  consolidated. 

b.  Proverb.  '  Omelets  cannot  be  made  with- 
out breaking  eggs',  transl.  the  French,  On  ne 
saurait  fairs  une  omelette  sans  casser  des  a>ufs, 
said  in  reference  to  operations  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  the  sacrifice  of  something  in 
itself  valuable. 

1859  GEN.  p-  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  xc.  65  We  are 
walking  upon  eggs,  and  whether  we  tread  East  or  tread 
West,  the  omelet  will  not  be  made  without  the  breaking  of 
some.  1898  Times  10  Jan.  13/3  Omelettes  cannot  be  made 
without  breaking  eggs,  and  war  cannot  be  waged  without 
losses  of  this  kind  occurring. 

Omelie,  omely(e,  obs.  forms  of  HOMILY. 

Omell.  var.  AMELL  Obs.,  among,  amid. 

Omen  (^men),  sb.  [a.  L.  omen,  OL.  (according 
to  Varro)  osmen,  perh.  for  austnen,  f.  root  of  audire 
to  hear  +  -men  (as  in  carmen,  etc.).]  Any  phe- 
nomenon or  circumstance  supposed  to  portend  good 
or  evil;  a  token  significant  of  the  nature  of  a  future 
event ;  a  prophetic  sign,  prognostic,  augury. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  n.  (Arb.)  66  You  Gods  of  countrye 
this  is  eke  your  prosperus  omen.  1600  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  iv.  ii,  I  take  it  for  no  good  omen,  to  find  mine  Honor  so 
delected.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dialogues  ii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  113 
Far  be  that  Omen  from  vs  [  =  L.  absit  omen  1].  1719  YOUNG 
Busiris  in.  i,  May  all  the  gods  watch  o'er  your  life  and 
empire.  And  render  omens  vain  !  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria 

I.  198  They  retained  much  of  the  Indian  belief  in  charms 
and  omens.    1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  4.  497  Men  noted 
as  a  fatal  omen  the  accident  which  marked  his  first  entry 
into  Lambeth. 

b.  Without  an  and  //. :  Indication  of  good 
or  evil  to  come  ;  foreboding ;  prognostication.  In 
quot.  1742  personified. 

1742  YOUNG  fft.  Th.  m.  114  And  on  her  Cheek,  the  Resi- 
dence of  Spring,  Pale  Omen  sat.  1825  LYTTON  Zicci  78, 
I  trust  your  business  to  our  illustrious  guest  is  of  good  omen 
and  pleasant  import.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  II.  ix. 
326  A  day  of  the  brightest  omen.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm. 
iv.  (1877)  73  Birds  of  evil  omen  fly  to  and  fro. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  omen-bearing,  -bird, 
-hunter,  -hunting,  -monger,  etc. 

1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  iv.  xi,  Directed  by  a  dreamer, 
an  omen-hunter.  1777  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.,  to  M.  Cole  16 
Sept.  (1846)  V.  472,  I  hope  fatalists  and  omen-mongers  will 
be  confuted.  1899  A.  B.  BRUCE  Moral  Ord.  World  150  The 
eagle  and  other  omen-bearing  birds. 

Omen  (flu-men),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  L.  ominare, 
-art.]  trans.  To  presage,  prognosticate,  forebode. 

1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  n.  xi,  An  offering  which  shall  more 
propitiate  them,  And  omen  sure  success.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxiv,  The  yet  unknown  verdict,  of  which,  however, 
all  omened  the  tragical  contents.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrv. 
C.'s  Lett.  III.  91  Good  or  ill  luck  for  the  whole  year  being 
omened  by  your  liking  or  otherwise  of  the  first  person  that 
accosts  you  on  New  Year's  morning. 

Omened  (»u-mend),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.  + 
-ED.]  Having  an  omen.  Chiefly  in  combs.,  as  ill-, 
well-,  happy-omened. 

1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  and  Arc.  i.  50  To  meet  my  triumph^in 
ill-omened  weeds.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xx.  131  Soon,  with 
consummate  joy  to  crown  his  prayer,  An  omen'd  Voice 
invades  his  ravish'd  ear.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  155  Command 
to  observe  well-omened  words. 

O'mening,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  OMEN  v.  +  -ING  i.]    A 
foreboding,  prognostication. 
1796  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Poole  4  July  in  Biog.  Lit.  (1847) 

II.  369,  I  was  afraid  to  give  way  to  the  omenings  of  my 
heart.    1823  SCOTT  Peveril  ii,  These  evil  omenings  do  but 
point  out  conclusions . .  most  unlikely  to  come  to  pass. 

Oment :  see  OMENTUM. 

Omental  (ome-ntal),  a.  [f.  OMENTUM  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in  the  omentum. 

1758  J.  S.  \x.Le  DrarisObscrp.  Surf.  (1771)  Dict.Ccviii, 
Sarcoepiploccle,  a  fleshy  Omental  Rupture.  1799  Med. 
Jrnl.  I.  158  Singular  Case  of  an  Omental  Hernia.  1898 
Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  218  To  decide  whether  a  tumour  be 
glandular  or  omental. 


OMINATION. 

Omeiltocele  (ome-ntosrt).  Path.  [f.  next  + 
Gr.  Ki7\i;  tumour.]  Hernia  of  the  omentum ;  = 
EPIPLOCELE.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1892.) 

11  Omentum  (ome'ntcm).  Anat.  PI.  -a.  Also 
6  in  anglicized  form  oment.  [L.  amentum.]  A 
fold  or  duplication  of  the  peritoneum  connecting 
the  stomach  with  certain  of  the  other  viscera,  as 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  colon  ;  the  caul. 

Three  divisions  of  the  omentum  are  commonly  recognized : 
the  gnstro-colic  or  greater  omentum  descending  over  a  part 
of  the  intestines  from  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  to  the 
transverse  colon ;  the  goitre-hepatic,  hepato-gastric,  or 
lesser  omentum  extending  from  the  liver  to  the  smaller 
curvature  of  the  stomach ;  the  gastro-splenic  oinentitin  con- 
necting the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  with  the  spleen. 

[1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mttnkynde  Hhh  j,  The  kell  called 
Omentum  in  laten.]  1547  HooRDEfirev.  Health  ccciv.  99  b, 
The  oment  or  Siphac  which  is  a  pellicle  the  whiche  doth 
compasse  and  doth  bere  up  the  guttes.  1682  T.  GIBSON 
Aunt.  25  The  Omentum  aboundeth  with  vessels  of  several 
sorts.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  105  Wounds  of  the 
omentum  are  of  the  mortal  kind. .the  effused  blood,  falling 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  will  kill  the  patient.  1845 
BUDD  Dis.  Liver  16  The  glands  in  the  right  border  of  the 
lesser  omentum.  1873  MIVART  Elem.  Anat,  xi.  458  A  great, 
free,  apron-like  flap  of  the  peritoneum  called  the  great 
omentum,  hangs  down  loosely  in  front  of  the  bowels. 

II  Omer  (oo-msi).  [a.  Heb.  IDS  tamer.  (Identity 
of  the  word  in  the  two  senses  uncertain.)] 

1.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  an   ephah,  or  gfg  pints  Imperial 
measure.    (Formerly  rendered  GOMEK  q.  v. ;   also 
erroneously  homer,  in  which  form  it  is  confounded 
with  a  much  larger  measure  of  capacity,  HOMER  2.) 

[1000-1631:  see  GOMEK.]  1611  BiBLEA'j-orf.  xvi.  33  Take  a 
pot,  and  put  an  Omer  full  of  Manna  therein.  Ibid.  36  Now 
an  Omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  Ephah  1613  COCKERAM, 
Outer,  a  pottle,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Model  New  Rel.  21  For 
Sprats  are  rose  an  Outer  for  a  Souse.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Homer, 
a  twofold  Measure  among  the  Hebrews;  one  liquid, and  the 
other  dry,  the  former  containing  three  Pints  and  a  half. 
1876  Helps  Study  />'//</<.•  241,  i-8cab~i  omer..  5-1  pts. 

2.  A  sheaf;  spec,  the  sheaf  of  the  wave-offering  : 
in  Counting  of  the  Omer,  the  formal  enumeration 
of  the  days  (day  by  day)  from  the  eve  of  the  2nd  day 
of  the  Passover  (when  the  omer  was  brought)  till 
Pentecost  is  reached ;  a  custom  observed  by  the 
Jews  in  synagogue  and  in  homes,  after  Leviticus 
xxiii.  15,  16. 

1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  560/2  The  ..'days  of 
the  omer '.  1871  Daily  Sabbath. . .  Prayers,  etc.,  Introd.  19 
The  Counting  of  the  Omer.  1891  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto 
II.  259  They  counted  the  days  of  the  Omer  till  Pentecost 
saw  the  synagogue  dressed  with  flowers. 

Omer,  obs.  form  of  UMBEB,  grayling. 

Omest,  var.  OVEMEST  Obs.,  highest,  topmost. 

-ometer  (e'mflai),  the  element  -MLTER,  Gr. 
ItfTpov  measure,  preceded  by  -a,  belonging  to  the 
prec.  element,  or  merely  connective  (see  -o),  in 
which  form  it  usually  appears  in  words  from  Greek, 
and  hence  in  modern  formations,  as  dampometer, 
gasometer,  olfactometer,  etc.  Also  as  a  quasi-j^. 

1856  Farmers  Mag.  Jan.  63  The  barometers,  thermome- 
ters, saccharometers,  and  other  ometers. 

\  O  minal,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *Sminal-is, 
{.  OMEN  :  see  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  omens; 
from  which  an  omen  is  drawn. 

1651  I.  F[REAKE]  Agrippas  Occ.  Philos.  no  But  those  are 
the  chiefest  which  Ominall  birds  shall  foretell.  1661  K.  W. 
Con/.  Charac.  To  Rdr.  (1860)  8  The  confounding  raves  and 
sulphurus  beams  of  his  ominall  countenance,  which  affrighted 
all  loyall  and  natural  eyes. 

t  O'minatCi  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  omina- 
ri,  -are  to  prognosticate,  f.  omen,  omin-  OMEN.] 

1.  trans.  To  prognosticate  from  omens,  to  augur, 
forebode. 

1581  STANVHURST  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  82  By  the  God  en- 
structcd  ..to  ominat  eeche  thing.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom. 
327  The  augurs,  ominating  disastrous  and  unfortunate 
things  to  the  Romane  army.  1742  MIDDLETON  in  Mrs. 
Montagus  Lett.  II.  173  To  whom  I  have  ever  been  wishing 
and  ominating  every  thing  that  is  good. 

b.  intr.  To  augur,  to  have  or  utter  forebodings. 

1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  ii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  127  Of  doubtful! 
things  thus  ill  you  ominate.  1667  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  n. 
i.j.1713)  88, 1  cannot  ominate  so  well  touching  this  Congress. 

2.  trans.  To  be  a  prognostic  of,  to  portend. 
1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Mail  in.  (1603)  175  This  unfortunate 

bird  [i.e.  an  owl]  ..  ominating  some  evill  to  follow e.  1644 
Fifth  of  November  12  If  the  staggaring  of  the  Arke  of  Gods 
worship  should  ominate  the  fall  of  it.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To 
Ominate,  to  give  an  Omen  of,  to  fore-bode  or  fore-shew. 
1827  GALT  Let.  in  Ann.  Parish  Mem.  (1850)  47,  I  had  no 
vultures  to  omenate  wars  and  conquests. 
b.  intr.  To  be  or  serve  as  an  omen,  to  portend. 

1667  Decay  Chr,  Piety  xy.  §  6  And  this  is  it  which  omin- 
ales  sadly  as  to  our  divisions  with  the  Romanists.  1691 
NORTH  Let.  31  Dec.  in  Lives  (1890)  III.  228  May  the  new 
year  be  better  than  the  beginning  ominates.  My  brother 
Dudley  died  last  night  about  seven. 

Hence  f  O-minating ///.  a. 

1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Religious  Stoic  xiii.  (1685)  116 
These  ominating  presages.  1702  H.  DODWELL  Apol.  §  16  in 
S.  Parker  Cicero's  DC  Finibus,  This,  .filled  them  with  con- 
fidence and  well  ominating  Hopes. 

T  Omina'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  dmination-em,  n. 
of  action  ft om  omindre :  see  prec.]  The  action  of 
omening  or  presaging;  prognostication, foreboding. 


OMINOUS. 

1589  PUTTLNHAM  En-,  roesie  ".  xi[i|.  {Arb.)  124  If  any 
other  man  by  triall  happen  vpon  a  better  ominatton.  1646 
Sin  T.  BROWNK  Pseutt.  Kf>,  v.  xxi.  265  Nor  wa-»  the  same 
[fiilliiig  of  Salt]  aRenerall  proKiiostickc  of  future  evill  among 
the  ancienis,  but  a  particular  omination  concerning  the 
breach  of  friendship.  1650  TRAPP  C<>tttnt.  .\um.  xvut.  ia 
AtltliiiR  happy  ommaiionsandgratulations.  1663  J.  SPENCER 
Prodigies  (1665)  102  Ominations  by  Words,  Names,  Places, 
Times,  in  so  many  several  Chapters  full  of  elaborate  vanity. 

Ominous  (f'minas),  a.  [ad.  L.  ominos-us  poi- 
tentous.f.  omtntomin-  OMEN:  see-ous.  Cf.mod.F. 
omineux  (Littrc).] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  omen,  serving  to  foretell 
the  future,  presaging  events  to  come,  portentous. 

1591  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  viii.  xliii.  (1612)  207  H  the  letter 
.still  Mitflit  be  obserued  ominous  to  Englands  good  or  ill. 
1646  J.  GHKCORY  Notes  #t  Obs.  (1650)  29  Twas  a  Rule  ..  to 
under  lake  nothing .  .in-auspicato,  without  some  ominous  per- 
formance. 1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  ll'.  ii,  Nor  can  I  here  pass 
over  an  ominous  circumstance  that  happened,  the  last  time 
we  played  together.  i8»i  BYRON  Heay.  ff  Earth  i.  15,  I 
feel  a  thousand  fears  Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

b.  Founded  upon  omens. 

167*  MARVELL  Kek.  Tran$p.  i.  137,  I  do  not  reckon  much 
upon  those  ominous  criticismcs. 

f2.  Of  good  omen,  auspicious ;  fortunate.  Obs. 

1597  M.  UOWMAN  in  A.  M.  tr.  Guillettuau's  Fr,  Chirurg. 
xij  b,  Whom  I  pray  to  give  ominouse  and  fortunate  event 
to  your  divine  attemptes.  i66s  R.  MATHEW  Unl,  Alch*  175 
This  Medicine  is. .most  ominous  in  all  kind  of  Fluxes. 

3.  Of  ill  omen,  foreboding  evil,  inauspicious. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  151  If  ought  fore* 
sayd  be  ominous,  should  any  feare,  tis  I.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Htn.  y/i  ii.  vi.  107  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence,  George 
of  Gloster,  For  Glosters  Dukedome  is  too  ominous.  1666 
J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isls.  321  If . .  a  dog,  as  one  would 
say,  did  bark  at  them,  thinking  it  ominous,  they  immedi- 
airly  return.  1769  Juntas  Lett.  xiv.  58  There  is  an  omin- 
ous fatality  in  it,  which  even  the  spurious  descendants  of  the 
family  cannot  escape.  1835  I.TAYLOR  Spir,  Despot,  i.  6  The 
brightest  and  the  fondest  hopes  we  entertain  . .  hang  upon 
the  auspicious  or  ominous  aspect  of  Knglish  Christianity* 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Player,  Eur.  (1804)  iv.  100  An  ominous 
shake  of  the  head  supplied  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 
b.  Marked  or  attended  by  evil  omens,  disastrous. 

1634  HEY  WOOD  Maidenhead  lost  in.  Wks.  1874  IV.  140 
O  my  ominous  fate.  1669  MARVELL  Corr,  Wks.  1872-5  II. 
289  It  is  the  second  fatal!  and  ominous  accident  that  hath 
fain  out.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  140  The  E.  Winds  . .  being 
ominous  to  our  Gardens  and  Fields,  by  blasting  the  corn 
and  fruits. 

C.  Of  doubtful  or  menacing  aspect  or  appearance. 

1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xxi.  647  Columns  of  hiero- 
glyphic text,  interspersed  with  ominous  shapes,  half-deity, 
naif-demon.  1884  RUSKIN  Art  qf  Eng.  ii.  66  In  the  dimness 
or  coruscation  of  ominous  light 

Ominously  (^'miiwsli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  ominous  manner,  by  way  of  omen  or  pre- 
sage, portentously,  ta.  In  general  sense ;  or  spec. 
With  presage  of  good,  auspiciously,  happily.  Obs, 

*S97  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr,  Chirurg.  21/1,  I  have  my 
selfe  very  luckylye  and  ominouslye  done  the  same.  a.  1619 
FOTHERBY  Athfont.  11.  xi.  {  5  (1622)  319  His  sublime  and 
ccelestiall  disposition,  was  ominously  foretold  him,  in  his 
very  name.  1656  Petition  fr.  Colchester  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
XV.  657  That  Interest  which  God  hath  been  pleased  soe 
ominously  to  owne  in  our  dayes. 

b.  With  presage  of  evil  or  disaster;  inauspici- 
ously,  menacingly. 

1649  MILTON  Etkon  Bos.  i.  Wks.  (1847)  278/2  Which  of  all 

.t  ~7_ *    _  .  -i;j  i _*-i;_'i_:_         *:ii   *L_   r_.-i 


those  oppressive  acts  . .  did  he  ever  disclaim  . .  till  the  fata 
awe  of  tnis  parliament  hung  ominously  over  him  ?  a  1765 
YOUNG  Statesman's  Creed  (R.),  Their  execrable  names,  who 


high  in  power,  And  deep  in  guilt,  most  ominously  shine. 
1848  C.  BRONTE  J,  Eyre  vii,  The  same  black  column  which 
bad  frowned  on  me  so  ominously  from  the  hearth-rug  of 
Gateshead.  1881  I.  RUSSKLL  Haigs  v.  106  The  fact,  .speaks 
ominously  as  to  the  general  state  of  misrule. 

Omiiiousness  (p'minasnes).  [t  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  ominous,  or  of  pre- 
saging good  or  (more  usually)  evil  to  come. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  79  Avoyding  and  eschewing  ..  but 
the  unluckie  ominousnesse  of  the  name,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  (ed.  3)  II.  410  Such  deluges  of  rain,  as  disgraced 
the  shew,  and  hcightned  the  opinion  of  the  ominousness  of 
this  embassy.  1878  T.  HARDY  Ret,  Native  II.  m.  iii.  128 
His  mother's  taciturnity  was  not  without  ominousness. 

Onus,  obs.  form  of  AMISS  adv. 

t  Onii'Se,  v.  Obs,  rare~l.  In  5  omyse.  [f.  F. 
0mis,  pa.  pple.  of  omettre,  ad.  L.  owittfre  to  OMIT. 
Cf.  demise^ premise^  trans.  To  omit:  =OBMISS. 

a  1425  Foundat.  St.  Bartholomew's  33  No  thynge  hath 
he  omysid. 

Omissible  (0mi*sib'l),  a.  [f.  L.  omiss-j  ppl. 
stem  of  omittfre  to  OMIT  +  -IBLE.]  Capable  of 
being  omitted. 

1816  BENTHAH  Chrestomathia\.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  14  Least 
generally  useful  branches.. in  case  of  necessity,  omissible. 
1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vn.  ii.  (1872)  II.  246  AH  mere 
puddle,  omissible  in  this  place.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  27  Apr. 
315/3  There  is  nothing  omitted  nor  anything  omissible. 

Omission  (flmi*f*n).  [ad.  L.  omission-em,  n. 
of  action  from  omittSn  to  OMJT.  Cf.  F.  omission 
(1315  in  AWft  of  Tarlt.  I.  338/2).] 

1.  The  action  of  omitting  or  leaving  out,  or  fact 
of  being  omitted ;  failure  or  forbearance  to  insert 
or  include  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this. 

*S55  J-  BKADFORD  Let.  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564^318 
loseph  myghle  haue  obiected  the  omission  of  his  vocation. 
1618  T.  SPENCER  Logickfa  A  cessation  or  omision  of  action. 
1790  PALEY  Herat  I'attl.  Rom.  i.  10  To  supply  the  omission 


100 

in  the  preceding  narrative.  1849  MIKCMISOS  Silnria  iii.  tw 
The  omissions  of  certain  deposits  in  some  parts.  1887 
BROWNING  ParUyings,  f.  {•'urini  ix,  What  does  man  see . . 
but  faults  to  mend,  Omissions  to  supply? 

2.  The  non-performance  or  neglect  of  action  or 
duty  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  410  Many  men  in  omissioun 
synne  a;enus  crisL  1516  Pilg r.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  173 
Y'  synne.. by  the  reason  of  wordes,  dedes  or  Ihoughtes, 
omyssyons  or  other  neglygences.  1597  HUWSON  Strut.  34 
Dec.  40  We  hauc  auoided  all  sinncs  of  omission  and  com- 
mission.  1667  PF.PYS  Diary  19  June,  His  faults  to  me  seem 
only  great  omissions.  1841  Miss  MmuKU  in  L'Estrange 
/./A'  (1870)  111.  viii.  in  If.  .he  be  sent  to  jail  for  my  omissioni, 
I  should  certainly  not  long  remain  to  grieve  over  my  sin,  for 
such  it  is. 

Omissive  (smi-siv),  a.  [(.  L.  omiis-,  ppl.  sterp 
of  omitt-lre  to  OMIT  +  -IVE.]  Characterized  by 
omitting,  neglecting  to  perform,  or  leaving  out. 

1619  Br.  HALL  Scrni.  to  Lords  19  Feb.  (R.),  The  first  is  an 
untowardnes.se  of  omission,  the  second  of  commission.  The 
emissive  untowardnesse  shall  lead  the  way.  1681  BAXTER 
Answ.  DodweU'w.  62  This  man  hath  the  Gramatical  skill 
to  call  Omissive  obedience  by  the  name  of  Passive.  1758 
Dcftr,  Thames  19  Should  I  be  silent  on  the  Occasion,  I  might 
well  be  deemed  truly  omissive  to  my  Duty.  1805  W.  TAYLOR 
in  AHH.  Kev.  III.  207.  1816  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836) 
1. 389 Actions,omUsiveaswellascommissivc.  \%jpExantiner 
193/3  We  compared  their  careless  and  omissive  part  with  the 
part  of  the  people,  performed  with  prodigious  energy. 

Omit  (imrt),  v.  See  also  GBMIT.  [ad.  L. 
omittfre  to  let  go,  let  loose,  lay  aside,  disregard,  f. 
o-  =  of>-  (OB- 1)  +  mitttrelo  send,  let  go.] 

1.  tratts.To  leave  out,  not  to  insert  or  include. 
1431-50  tr.  Ifigdin  (Rolls)  IV.  33  [They  were]  Ixxij.  in 

nowmbre,  but  the  consuetude  of  scripture  is  to  omitte  the 
litelle  nowmbre  if  bat  hit  remayne,  after  the  grete  nowmbre. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  163  So  moche  as  they  omitted  or 
lefte  vnsayd.  1547  BOORDE  Astronomye  Pref.,  Wher  I  have 
ometted  &  lefTt  out  inani  matters  apertaynyng  to  this  boke. 
1005  CAHOEN  Rtm.  200  That  I  may  omitte  other  of  his 
speeches.  1736  BUTLER  Ana/,  it.  vii.  330  Parts  of  them., 
are  omitted  to  be  quoted.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  HI. 
368  The  intermediate  passages  are  omitted,  leaving  only  the 
dialogue. 

fb.  intr.  with  of.  06s. 

'SSo  J.  COKE  Eng.  4-  Fr.  Heralds  8  44  (1877)  70  Other 
noble  actes  which,  to  breviate  this  matter,  I  omyt  of. 

2.  trans.  To  fail  or  forbear  to  use  or  perform ; 
to  let  alone,  pass  over,  neglect,  leave  undone. 

15313  MORE  Apol.  xxiv.  Wks.  887/3  They  had.. omitted  no 
charitable  meane  vnto  him  that  came  to  theire  mimics.  1560 
DAI  s  tr.  Sleidane'sCotttm.  i8ob,  He  will  omit  nothynge,  that 
conserueth  hys  dewtie.  1601  SHAKS.  7"^  C.  iv.  iii.  320  There 
is  a  Tide  in  the  affayres  of  men,  which.  .Omitted,  all  the 
voyage  of  their  life,  Is  bound  in  Shallowes,  and  in  Miseries. 
1606  G.  WfooDcocKE]  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist.  Ivstitft  I  j  6, 
And  for  his  delight  in  hunting,  horses,  dogs,  .omitting  the 
affaires  of  the  Empire.  1651  HOBBES  Lcviath.  it.  XXVIL  156 
Which  ..  to  do,  or  omit,  is  contrary  to  the  Lawes.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  155  p  13  To  do  nothing  is  in  every 
man's  power  ;  we  can  never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting 
duties.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  s.  53  No  traveller . . should 
omit  visiting  the  two  latter, 
b.  Const,  with  infin. 

1519  WOLSEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  a  Withowt 
omyltyng  so  to  do.  i<j»  J.  H  AYWARD  tr.  Biottdfs  EromtM 
14  The  Princesse . .  not  omitting  to  visile  her  dayly.  «7a»  DE 
FOE  Plague  102  Some  people,  notwithstanding  the  danger, 
did  not  omit  publicly  lo  attend  the  worship  of  God.  1851 
HUSSEY  Papal  Power  L  38  Innocentius  did  not  omit  to  ap- 
prove of  this  compliment, 
fo.  To  leave  disregarded,  take  no  notice  of. 

»59J  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  it.  383  But  wherefore  greeue  I 
at  an  houres  poore  losse,  Omitting  Sufiblkes  exile,  my  soules 
Treasure  ?  1597  —  3  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  27  Therefore  omit  him 
not:  blunt  not  his  Loue..By  seeming  cold,  or  carelesse  of 
his  will.  1603  —  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iii.  77  What  if  we  do 
omit  This  Reprobate? 

f3.  To  forbear  or  cease  to  retain;  to  let  go.  06s. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  II.  i.  71  The  gutter'd-Rockes,  and  Con- 
gregated Sands, ..do  omit  Their  mortal!  Natures,  letting 
go  safely  by  The  Diuine  Desdemona.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ef.  ll.  ii.  (1686)  45  By  the  fire  irons  omit  many 
drossie  and  scorious  parts. 

Hence  Omi'tted ///.  a.,  Omrtting  vbl.  16. 

111548  HALL  Cknm.,  Htx.  VIII  350  b,  In  pmittyng  of 
their  duitie.  1557  RECORDS  Wketst.  Biij  b,  I  will  set  furthe 
here  those  omitted  nombers.  1619  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Kicksty  Winsey  Wks.  (1630)  n.  34  It  is  too  late  to  put  old 
omittings  to  new  committings. 

t  Omi'ttance.  Obs.  rarf-1.  [f.  OMIT  v.  + 
-ANCE  ;  cf.  admittance.]  =•  OMISSION. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  ill.  v.  133,  I  maruell  why  I  answer 'd 
not  againe,  But  that's  all  one :  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Omitter  ("tni-tai).  [f.  OMIT  v.  +  -EB  !.]  One 
who  omits  or  leaves  unperformed. 

i«n  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  316  The  omitting  of  a  thin£ 
forbidden  of  God,  erroneously  iudged  lawfull  to  be  done,  is 
a  sin  in  the  omitter  interpretatiue,  as  the  schooles  speake. 
a  Mi  FULLER  (Webster  1864),  The  emitters  thereof  should 
not  mutually  censure  each  other. 

II  Omlab.  (f Tnla).  East  Indian.  Also  9  amlan, 
amla.  [ad.  Arab.  iL»c  fumaJa,  pi.  of  J^lc  Zamii 
Ai'MiL, '  operator,  agent ' ;  properly  used  as  a  col- 
lective pi. ;  bat  sometimes  erron.  with  Eng.  pi.  -s 
added.]  In  northern  India,  A  body  or  staff  of 
native  officials  in  a  civil  court. 

c  1778  R.  LINDSAY  in  Lives  Lindsays  (1849)  III.  166, 
I  was  at  this  place  met  by  the  Omlah,  or  officers  belonging 
to  the  establishment.  1834  Bal-oo  I.  xvii.  303  The  table 
surrounded  by  the  Amlah  and  the  Mookhtars.  1845 
R  Handtt.  Brit.  India  (1854)  57  The  corruption 


OMNI-. 

of  the  omUh,  or  native  officer*  of  llit  n  mil*.  i8M  THIVU.Y  AH 
Haw*  Bungalow  11.  in  Fntstr'i  Mar.  1.XXI1I.  390  W« 
will  hint  to  the  omlahi  to  discover  a  last  which  it  il  neco- 
i«ry  that  they  shall  keep  with  ereat  tolemnily.  187*  E. 
BRAIIDOH  Life  in  India  vi.  354  The  venality  and  turpitude 
of  the  native  am/a  of  our  courts. 

II  Ouimatiditun  ^nithUfci).  PI.  -ia.  /.oat. 
[rmxl.L.,  f.  Or.  type  'op/rariiior.dim.  of  o/i/ia,  Sfifiar- 
eye.]  A  structural  element  of  the  eyes  of  Inverte- 
brates ;  e.g.  one  of  the  simple  eyes  which  make  up 
the  compound  eye  of  an  insect.  Hence  Omaut- 
11  dial  a.,  pertaining  to  an  ommatidtum. 

1888  RUU.KSION  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  452  note.  Patten 
points  out . .  the  following  general  features. . .  Every  eye  con* 
lists  as  a  rule  of  a  number  of  eye-elements  or  ommatidia. 
which  may  and  do  occur  isolated  as  well  as  aggregated. 
Every  ommatidium  is  composed  0(3-4  central  celuvor  retina- 
pkorx  fused  together,  and  inclosing  an  axial  nerve,  and  of 
one  or  more  surrounding  circles  of  pigmented  cells  or 
retinulx.  Ibid.  492  [Artnropoda]  In  a  polymeniscous  eye 
a  single  lens-facet,  a  vitrelta,  and  relinula  constitute  an 
'element ',  or  the  two  latter  . .  an  ommatittium. 

Ommatophore(p-mat«fo«a).  Zool.  [a.mod.L. 
ommatophorus, !.  Gr.  O/I/UZTO-  eye  +  -<t>6pot  bearing.] 
In  the  Mollusca  and  other  Invertebrates :  Any 
part,  as  a  tentacle,  bearing  an  eye ;  an  eye-stalk ; 
t.  g.  the  '  horn '  of  a  snail.  So  Ommatophoroni 
(•fKns)  a.,  bearing  an  eye,  as  an  eye-stalk. 

(1878  BELL  tr.  Cegeiibaur's  Com}.  Anal.  354  The  tentacle 
..which  may  be  converted  into  a  special  eye-stalk  (omma- 
tophor).]  1891  Syd.  Stc.  Lex,,  Ommatofkore. 

Omneity  >mnf-iti).  rare.  Also  7-9  omniety. 
[f.  L.  omnt-s,  omne  all  +  -ITY :  perh.  immed.  from 
a  scholastic  L.  *omiuitas. 

A  more  regularly-formed  L.  omnitAs  (of  which  the  Eng. 
repr.  would  be  omnity :  cf  quality  etc.)  is  used  by  Patricius 
Nova  de  Universis  Pkilosopkia  (ed.  Venice  1593)  13,  app. 
transl.  late  philosophical  Gr.  ircurorTp  (Prof.  IJywalei).] 

The  condition  of  being  all ;  '  allness  '. 

1638  W.  GILBERTE  in  Usshers  Lett.  (1686)  «4  In  the 
apprehension  of  God's  Omneity,  and  his  own  Nothing.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  L  I  35  So  nothing  became  some, 
thing  and  Omneity  {ed.  1682  Omniety]  informed  Nullity  into 
an  Essence.  18x6  COLERIDGE  LaySerm.  339  In  the  language 
of  the  old  schools,  Unity  +  Omneity  =  Totality.  1860  A. 
HAYWARD  tr.  Goethe's  Faust  Notes  167  The  Camen.  .is  the 
Omniety  of  the  metaphysicians. 

Omni-  (?mni),  combining  form  of  L,  otiuiis  all, 
used  already  in  ancient  L.  in  forming  compound 
adjs.  as  omnifer  all-bearing,  omnigenus  of  all  kinds, 
omnifarens  all-producing,  omnipolens  all-powerful, 
omnivorus  all-devouring.  The  number  of  these 
was  increased  in  Christian  and  late  L.,  by  such 
additions  as  omniscius  all-knowing,  omnifarius 
omnifarious,  amnivateus  all-powerful,  and  in  med. 
Schol.  L.  by  such  as  omitiprxsens,  omniscientia ; 
finally  in  mod.L.  and  esp.  in  Eng.  itself  by  a  mul- 
titude of  words  formed  more  or  less  on  the  model 
of  these,  or  to  supply  a  latinized  equivalent  to  an 
Eng.  compound  in  ALL-,  as  in  omni-paticnt  all- 
suffering,  omni-percipuHt  all-perceiving,  etc.  The 
i  longer-established  and  more  used  words  in  omni- 
1  will  be  found  in  their  places  as  Main  words;  the 
following  are  of  more  occasional  occurrence : 

Omnia-ctive  a.,  active  in  all  things  or  every- 
where (also  al>sol.  as  sb.  .  O'mnlarch  ,-.lik),  ruler 
of  all  things.  Omnib«n«-vol«nt  a.  [after  omni- 
potent, etc.],  benevolent  towards  all;  so  Ornni- 
bene  volence,  universal  benevolence.  Omnicmm- 
»a  lity,  the  fact  of  being  the  cause  of  all  things ; 
universal  causality.  Omnico  mp«t«nt  a.,  com- 
petent or  having  jurisdiction  in  all  causes;  so 
Omnico'mpetence,  competence  in  all  cause*. 
OmnicorpoTeaJ  a  ,  comprising  all  material  bodies. 
Orunicredn-lity,  universal  credulity,  capacity  of 
believing  anything  whatever.  Ojnni-«Tndit«  a., 
learned  in  all  (or  very  many)  subjects,  having 
universal  erudition.  Omni-«-»»«noe,  universal 
essence  or  being.  Omni'feroua  a.  [L.  omnifer : 
see  -FIBOUS]  (see  quot.).  Omnl-fldel  a.  [after 
inficUt\,  believing  everything,  holding  all  creeds. 
Omni'gerent  (-djerent)  a.  [L  gtrent-tm,  pr.  pple. 
of  gerlre  to  perform,  carry  on,  do],  universally 
working,  performing  all  kinds  of  work.  O-nml- 
graph  [see  -OBAPH],  'a  pantograph  (rare)'  (Web- 
ster 1864).  Omnllegent  a.  [L,  legenl-tm,  pr. 
pple.  of  Ugere  to  read],  reading  everything,  ac- 
quainted with  all  (or  a  very  great  amount  of) 
literature.  Omnilin«Tn»l  (-li-rjgwal)  a,  [L.  lingua 
tongue,  language],  speaking  or  understanding  all 
languages.  Omni-loqnent  a.  [L.  hquent-tm,  pr. 
pple.  of  loauito  speak],  speaking  of  all. things  or 
on  all  subjects.  Omnilu'cent  a.  [L.  Imcnt-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  luterc  to  shine],  shining  upon  all  or 
everywhere,  f  O'mnimode,  Omni  modon«  aajs 
[L  tmnimodus,  f.  modui  MOM],  existing  11 
modes  or  ways,  of  all  sorts.  Omnine»cienc« 
(-ne-P«ns)  [after  amnisdatce  :  «. 
ignorance  of  everything,  universal  'p°rance  ; 
6mnin«'»ci«nt  a.,  ignorant  of  ever)  uung.  Om 


OMNI-. 

parent  a.  [L.amnifareiis:  see  PARENT],  producing 
or  bringing  forth  all  things;  in  quot.  1609  as  sb. 
=  parent  of  all.  Omnipa-rient  a.  —  prec.  (in  quot. 
absol.\  Omnipa'rity  [see  PARITY],  the  state  of 
being  all  equal,  universal  equality.  Omni'parons 
a.  [late  L.  omnipar-iis  (^500),  L.  -pants  bringing 
forth,  producing]  =  omniparent.  Omnipatient 
(piM'Jent)  a.,  patient  of  every  thing,  having  unlimited 
endurance.  Omniperci'pient  a.,  perceiving  all 
things;  so  Omniperci'pience,  tOmnlperci'pi- 
ency.  f  Omnipe'rfect  a.,  all-perfect.  Omiii- 
pre-giiant  a.,  ready  to  produce  anything,  f  Omni- 
prifdent  a.  [see  PRUDENT],  having  universal 
foresight,  or  exercising  universal  providence. 
Oninireprese  utativeiiess,  the  quality  of  being 
representative  of  all  forms  or  kinds,  f  Omniscitvr- 
rient  a.  [L.  *scitfirTre  to  desire  to  know] ,  desiring 
to  know  everything.  Omniscrrbeiit,  Omni- 
scri-ptive  atljs.  [L.  scribere  to  write],  writing  on 
all  subjects.  Omnisentience  (-se-npens),  uni- 
versal feeling  or  sensation.  Omnisigni'ncance, 
universal  significance  or  meaning.  Omnispe  ctive 
a.  [L.  sped-,  ppl.  stem  of  *specZrc  (-spicfre)  to 
look],  looking  into  or  beholding  all  things.  Omni- 
te'mporal  a.  [L.  tempus  time],  relating  to  all 
times ;  including  in  its  meaning  all  the  various 
tenses,  f  Omni1  tenent  a.  [L.  omnitenens,  f.  tenere. 
to  hold],  holding  or  containing  all  things.  Onini- 
tolerant  a.,  tolerant  of  everything.  Omnitonic 
(-tfrnik)  a.  Mus.  [F.  omnitone],  relating  to  all 
tones  or  tonalities  (see  quot.).  Omni  vagant  a. 
[L.  vagant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  vagare  to  wander,  cf.  L. 
omnivagtts],  wandering  everywhere.  fOmni-va- 
lent  [late  L.  omnivalens},  f  Omni-valous  adjs.  [L. 
•valere  to  be  strong],  all-prevailing,  all-powerful, 
omnipotent ;  so  f  Omni'valeuce,  omnipotence. 
t  Omniva-rious  a.,  of  all  varieties  or  different 
kinds.  Omniverbi  vorous  a.  [L.  •verlnim  word, 
vorare  to  devour],  capable  of  'swallowing'  all 
words  (Auniorous).  Omni  vidence  [L.  vidcre  to 
see :  after  omnipotence,  etc.] ,  the  capacity  of  seeing 
all  things.  f  Omni-vidency,  a  seeing  of  all 
things ;  '  universal  inspection '  (Davies).  Omni' 
vision  (-vi'.^n),  the  action  or  faculty  of  seeing  all 
things,  omnividence.  f  Omni'volent  a.  [L.  omni- 
volus],  willing  everything. 

Among  other  self-explanatory  compounds,  chiefly  nonce- 
words,  which  have  been  used,  are  oJiini-centralizing,  otuni- 
conclusive,  omni-d<:xterity,  onmi-directive,  oinni-loving, 
oinni-Mtotive,  owni-penetrative,  onini-productive,  onini- 
sciolism,  owni-swallowing,  own-itinerant,  omni-vcrsijier, 
ouinivivent  (all-living).  As  derivatives  from  adjs.,  Bailey 
(vol.  II,  1727)  has  omni/erousness,  omniparentness, 

1846  J.  MARTINEAU  Misc.  (1852)  196  The  simplicity  of  Mono- 
theism  cancels  the  pretended  host,  and  takes  the  collective 
universe  as  the  symbol  of  the  Omnipresent  and  the  *Omni- 
actiye  Mind.  1873  Contenif.  Rev.  XIX.  29  He  is  ever- 
lastingly within  creation  as  its  inmost  life,  omnipresent  and 
omni-active.  1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  706  The  hierarchy 
will  extend  from  the  unarch,  or  head  of  a  phalange,  to 
the  *omniarch,  or  head  of  the  universe.  1850  DOBELL  The 
Roman  vii,  So  the  ordnance  of  the  world,  drawn  up,  might 
hail  the  Omniarch.  1834  L.  HUNT  Jrnl.  No.  9.  65  The  old 
dilemma  between  omnipotence  and  *omnibenevolence  per- 
plexed the  understanding  then  as  itdoes  now.  1868  BROWNING 
Ring  <y  Sk.  XL  2002  Omniscience  sees,  Omnipotence  could 
stop,  Omnibenevolence  pardons.  1679  Pv.fniAddr.Prot.  n.  I 
182  What  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  God  did  know  | 
and  could  do  for  Man's  Salvation,  an  ^Omnibenevolent  God  [ 
.  .would  certainly  have  done.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
i.  iv.  §  8.  200  Absolute  perfection  . .  does  . .  not  only  com- 
prehend . .  perfect  knowledge  or  understanding,  but  also 
'omni-causality  and  omnipotence.  1900  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
Jan.  121  That  [doctrine]  wnich  would  preach  the  *omnicom. 
petence  of  parliament.  1817  BENTHAM  Logical  Arrangen:. 
Wks.  1843  X.  561/2  Judicature  undiscontinued . .  Judicatories 
*omnicompetent.  1889  MAITLAND.SW.  Pleas  ManorinlCrts, 
p.  Ivi,  Men  no  longer  see  any  objection  to  the  King's  court 
making  itself  an  omnicompetent  court  of  first  instance.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  18.  347  [In  ancient  Egyptian 
theology]  He[God]  is  both  Incorporeal  and  "Omnicorporeal, 
for  there  is  nothing  of  any  Body,  which  he  is  not  1845  (?. 


books  from  whence  Gaffarel  derived  his  knowledge.  1624 
DONNE  Serin,  xliii.  431  In  mine  omnipotence,  in  mine  omni- 
presence, in  mine  *omni-essence,he  is  equall  partner  with  me. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *OHtntfei'ous  (oiiinifert,  that  beareth 
or  Dringeth  forth  all  things,  or  of  all  kinds.  1848  Athenaeum 
8  Jan.  35  He  is,  then,  rather  *omnifidel  than  infidel.  1865 
E.  BURRITT  Walk  Land's  End  383  Here  that  old  *omni- 
gerent  worker  [the  ocean]  has  turned  lapidary.  1828  Blackw. 


1893  T.  B.  FOREMAN  Trip  to  Spain,  etc.  59  Antonio  is 
apparently  *ornni-lingual.  1824  Nc"M  Monthly  Mag.  X.  226 
These  *omni!oquent  professors  of  Facetiae.  1840  MILL 


— __  .... _ — me  11.  ix.  213  Ihe 

radiance  of  heaven.,  omnipresent,  omnilucent.    1656  BLOUNT 
Glosscgr.,  *Omnimode, . .  of  all  manners  or  fashions,  infinite 
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in  means,  of  every  way.  16*7  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  T/tess. 
(1629)  132  You  will  be  forced  to  confesse  an  *omnimodous 
desolation  of  the  Roman  Empire.  1694  HOWK  Wks.  (1834) 
139  Absolute  omnimodous  simplicity.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  I.  95  In  *omni-nescience  we  approach  Omni- 
science. 1886  Athenaeum  18  Sept.  362/1  The  astounding 
pretensions  to  universal  knowledge  and  real  omni nescience 
displayed  in  all  his  novels  and  dramas.  1890  Sat.  Rev. 
22  Nov.  574/2  One  of  the  omniscient,  or  *omni-nescient, 
persons  who  do  '  London  Correspondence '.  1600  J.  DAVIES 
Holy  Roode  (1878)  12  O  Thou  all-powreful-kfnd  *Omni- 

Karen  t,  What  holds  thy  hands  that  should  defend  thy 
ead  ?  1647  H.  MORE  Poems  197  Oraniparent  Sol  with  golden 
Visage  clear.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Ftauberfs  Salatnnibo 
v.  99  The  supreme  Rabbet,  the  *Omniparient,  the  last- 
imagined.  1655  F.  WHITE  Sabbath  Ep.  Ded.  9  They 
command  whatsoever  their  working-heads  affect  ..  to  wit, 
*Omniparity  of  Church-men.  1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  V. 
245  Worse  than  this,  .is  the  levelling  and  jumbling  of  ages 
by  this  preposterous  omniparity  of  appearance.  1755  JOHN- 
wm;  All-bearing^  that  which  bears  every  thing;  'omniparous. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  \\.  iii,  With  this  his  so  omnipotent 
or  rather  *omnipatjent  Talent  of  being  Gulled.  1880  A. 
SOMERVILLE  Autobiog.  167  That  plain  solid  omnipatient 
man  had  within  him  some  immense  resource  of  high  principle 
and  pure  passion.  1664.  H.  MORE  Antid.  Idolatry  ii.  21 
This  Omnipresence  or  *Omnipercipience  terrestrial.  1894 
H.  NISBET  Bus/i  Girl's  Rotn.  235  He  saw  many  different 
phases  of  this  ommpercipience,  which  may  be  bestowed  at 
any  moment  upon  the  industrious  devotee  of  this  ancient 
lore,  or  black  magic.  1664  H.  MORE  Antid,  Idolatry  ii.  23 
The  Communication  of  this  *Omnipercipiency.  Ibid,  20 
An  *omnipercipient  Omnipresence,  which  does  hear  and  see 
what-ever  is  said  or  transacted  in  the  World.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  18.  331  This  is  the  Perfect  and  genuine 
Son  of  the  first  *Omniperfect  [Gr.  iraprcAetov]  Being.  1611 
DONNE  Panegyrical  Verse  Coryat  's  Crttd.t  *Omnipraegnant 
..They  hatch  all  wares  for  which  the  buyer  cals.  1812 
COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  I.  316  A  certain  omni' 
pregnant,  nihili-parturient  genius  of  my  acquaintance.  1642 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  (1644)  i  The  omnipotent  and  *omni- 
prudent  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  1842  MKS.  BROWNING 
Grk.  Chr.  Poets  25  The  secret  of  his  wonderful  fertility  and 
*omnirepresentativeness.  i8yjC.LQPFrSe//':/0r>ttatwnl.io(> 
These  *omnisciturient  gentry  resemble  . .  one  of  the  monster 
words  of  Aristophanes.  xSpi  Sat.  Rev.  13  June  700/2  The 
subject  has  since  been  dealt  with  by  the  *omniscribent  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  356  In  short, 
he  may  be  reckoned  *omni-scriptive  or  pangraphic.  1851 
J.  B.  HUME  Undine  $  Viking  n.  ii.  in  Poems  of  early  years 


19  Mid-centre  of  the  Universe,  all  feeling,  eye  and  ear 
In  *Omnisentience  poised,  he  lives  throughout  the  total 
sphere.  1835  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xciiL  III.  193  Which  in  Its 
"omnisignifkance  may  promise  anything,  and  yet  pledges 
the  writer  to  nothing.  1743  S.  BOYSE  Poems  in,  Thee, great 
omniscient  *omnispective  Power  !  Thee  first  and  last,— thee 
only,  I  adore  !  1890  Classical  Rev.  Oct.  381/1  In  this  sense 
it  [the  Infinitive]  may  be  called  timeless  =  *omnitemporal. 
|  1656  BLOUNT  Glos&ogr.,  *Ownitertentt,.  that  contains  all 
|  things.  1855  BAGEHOT  Lit.  Stud.,  Cowper  (1879)  I.  264  A 
i  vague,  literary,  *omnitolerant  idleness.  1879  GROVE  Diet* 
Music  I.  517  The  '  *omnitonic '  system  [of  Fetis],  whose 
main  principle  is  that  harmonic  combinations  exist  by  which 
any  given  sound  may  be  resolved  into  any  key  and  any 
mode.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  *Omnivagantt  wandring 
every  where,  that  runs  up  and  down  in  all  places.  1891  L. 
MERRICK  Violet  Afoses  III.  x.viii.  200  Vice  was  omnivagant 
and  reigned  supreme.  1607  J.  DAVIES  Summa  Totalis 
(1878)  17  Which  Sonne  is  but  the  Sires  Intelligence, 
Making  another  one  *Omnivalence.  1609  —  Holy  Roode  12 
Is  Sinne  so  strong,  or  so  *Omniualent,  That  by  Her  pow'r; 
thy  pow'r  is  vanquished?  1773  J,  Ross  Fratricide  \.  236 
(MS.)  By  ocular  proof  of  that  omnivalent  power.  Ibid,  \\. 
50  The  dreadful  dungeon  of  *omnivalous  pains.  1624 
HEYWOOD  Gunnik.  vin.  395  Tiberius  Caesar  builded  that 
chamber,  wherein  were  discovered  the  *omnivarious  shapes 


vidence  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  i.  (1662)  26  Not  to  pretend  inspection  into  the 
Hook  of  life,  seeing  all  other  books  have  come  under  their 
*Omnividencie.  1861  Miss  BEAUFORT  Egyft.  Sep,  <y  Syr. 
Shrines  I.  v.  99  The  hawk  signifying  *ommvision,  and  the 
scaraba^us,  chiefly  typical  of  creation  and  of  the  world.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *Omnivolent^  that  willeth  or  desireth  all 
things. 

Omiiiana  (^mni|^*na).  [f.  L.  0/««iV all,  omnia 
all  things  +  -ANA.]  Notes  or  scraps  of  information 
about  everything,  or  about  all  (or  very  many) 
kinds  of  things ;  *  ana  *  of  all  kinds.  Also  attrib. 
m  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  185  Now  it  is  only 
in  the  Athenaeum  that  I  get  at  the  omniana  passing  in  your 
brain.  1824  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  426,  I  should  very 
well  Jike  to  edit  Sir  T.  Browne's  works  ..  and  add  such 
Omniana  notes  as  my  stores  may  enable  me  to  furnUh. 

Omnibenevolent,  etc. :  see  OMNI-. 

Omnibus  (?' mnibz>s),  sb.  and  a.    [a.  F.  omnibus 
(^-1828,  in  Diet.  Acad.  1835),  a-  L.  omnibus  *  for 
all*,  dative  pi.  of  omnis  all,  in  Fr.  phrase  voiture 
omnibus  —  voiture  pour  tous,  'vehicle  for  all*.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  A  four-wheeled  public  vehicle  for  carrying 
passengers,  with  the  inside  seats  extending  along 
the  sides,  and  the  entrance  at  the  rear,  and  with  or 
without  seats  on  the  roof;  usually  plying  along 
a  fixed  route.  (Colloq.  shortened  to  Bus.) 

1829  SHTLLIBEER  Mem.  to  Chairman  of  Board  of  Stamps 
3  Apr.  5, 1  am . .  engaged  in  building  2  Vehicles  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  recently  established  French  Omnibus,  which  when 
completed  I  purpose  starting  on  the  Paddington  road.  1829 
Sounders  AftwZrtfr  r.  The  new  vehicle,  called  the  omnibus, 
commenced  running  this  morning  [4  JulyJ  from  Paddin^um 
to  the  City.  1830  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  188/1  A  barricade  was 
formed  across  the  street  by  one  of  those  long  coaches  to 
winch  the  Parisians  have  given  the  name  of  Omnibus  1834 


OMNIFARIOUS. 

L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  179  note,  A  steam  omnibus  has 
also  begun  to  ply  regularly  on  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of 
the  City  Road.  1835  MAKRYAT  Olla  Podr.  vi.  (Rtldg.)  20 
Omnibuses,  diligences,  or  cars,  which  are  attached  to  the  . . 
steam-tugs.  1862  B.  TAYLOK  Honte  fy  Abr.  Ser.  n.  viii. 
397, 1  was  put  down  at  the  station,  where  omnibuses  were  in 
waiting.  1881  GRANT  WHITE  Eng.  Within  ff  Without  iv. 
79  The  London  omnibus,  or  'bus  as  it  is  universally  called . . 
is  in  form  a  mere  ugly  square  box  on  wheels. 

1831  W.  IRVING  in  Life  $•  Lett.  (1864)  II.  455  The  great 
reform  omnibus  [the  Reform  Bill]  moves  but  slowly.  1894 
J.  H.  OVERTON  Eng,  Ch.  iqtk  Cent.  121  His  [ArnoW's] 
scheme  of  making  the  Church  a  sort  of  theological  omnibus 
never  took  any  definite  shape. 

2.  —  Omnibus -box  \  see  IJ.  2. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairvi,  Having  just  arrived  from 
the  omnibus  at  the  opera. 

3.  Glass-making.   (Sec  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Omnibus,  i.  (Glnss-wtikittjr.) 
A  sheet-iron  cover  for  articles  in  a  leer  or  annealing-arch,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  drafts  of  air. 

4.  A  man  or  boy  who  assists  a  waiter  at  an  hotel, 
restaurant,  etc. 

1888  Star  ii  Aug.  4/5  To  pay  to  what  is  known  in  a 
restaurant  as  an  '  omnibus  ',  i.e.  a  lad  that  clears  the  tables. 
1897  Daily  News  19  June  2/6  Omnibuses  ..  apprentices  — 
who  wait  on  the  waiters. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.*  as  omnihns-cad  (CAD  a  3% 
-driving  adj.,   -fashion  adv.,  -riding  adj.,  trade, 
traffic ',  wheel ;  omnibus-man,  the  driver  or  con- 
ductor of  an  omnibus. 

1834  Tait'sAfaf.  Feb.  41/1  The  omnibus  trade  became  too 
flourishing  to  be  limited  to  what  are  called  the  'metropolis 
roads'.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xlix,  A  sceptical  audi- 
ence of  omnibus-cads  and  nursemaids.  1865  DICKENS  Mut, 
Fr.  iv.  xvi,  Omnibus-driving  expressions.  1868  Less.  Mid. 
Age  2  The  rattle  of  omnibus  wheels  running  down  to  the 
railway  station.  1884  Daily  News  19  Sept.  5/2  The  rail- 
ways must  unite  the  facilities  of  omnibus  traffic  with  their 
greater  speed.  1900  Ibid.  12  Nov.  6/6  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Omnibusmen's  Superannuation  Fund. 
B.  adj. 

L  Relating  to  or  serving  for  numerous  distinct 
objects  at  once;  comprising  a  large  number  of 
items  or  particulars :  e.  g.  an  omnibus  bill,  clause, 
order,  faculty* 

1857  m  Herrig  Beitragp  XXII.  163  Omnibus-bills*  bills 
which  contain  Taws  dissimilar  in  their  chaiacter  and  pur- 
poses. 1884  Western  Daily  Press  22  Feb.  5  '5  The  Corpora- 
tion Omnibus  Bill  has  been  rejected.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
15  Aug.  2/1  The  Revenue  Bill  which  Mr.  Goschen  introduced 
. .  is  an  omnibus  bill  of  four  parts,  dealing  with  Customs, 
Taxes,  Stamps,  Excise,  and  Miscellaneous,  in  twenty-six 
clauses.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  16  Feb.  6/4  The  instruc- 
tions moved  . .  to  the  Conference  Committee  upon  the 
omnibus  Territorial  bill.  1891  Daily  News  i  Oct  5/6  There 
is  what  is  called  an  '  omnibus  resolution  '  embracing  a  whole 

S'ogramme  of  reforms.  \yxt  Durham  Dh'.es.  Gaz.  Feb.  10 
mnibus  Faculty  for  1899  for  the  following  works. 

2.  spec.  a.  Omnibus  box,  a  name  given  to  large 
boxes  on  the  pit  tier  in  some  theatres  and  opera- 
houses,  appropriated  to  a  number  of  subscribers, 
b.  Omnibus  train  [after  F.  train  omnibus  (Hatz.)], 
a  railway  train  stopping  at  all  the  stations  on  the 
route.  C.  In  electrical  works,  applied  to  a  bar, 
wire,  etc.  through  which  passes  the  whole  of  the 
current  proceeding  from  the  source. 

1853  H-  D.  WOLFF  Pitt.  Span.  Life  50  Some  ..  are  hired 
for  the  season  by  families,  while  others  are  omnibus  boxes, 
or  let  off  in  ephemeral  places.  1864  B.  LUMLEY  Reminisc. 
Opera  15  [The  great '  Tamburini  Row '  at  opening  of  Opera 
season  1841].  The  famous  omnibus  boxes  were  filled,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  opera,  with  the  fashionable  allies  of 
the  coalition.  Ibid.  16  The  whole  party  of  the  noble  and 
fashionable  occupants  of  the  omnibus  boxes  leaped  on  the 
stage.  ..  The  gallant  chevaliers  of  the  'omnibus"  waved 
their  hats  triumphantly  and  shouted  *  Victory  ! '  *  1882 
SERJT.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  I.  295  He  was  in  the  omnibus 
box  at  the  opera.  1893  MARG.  SYMONDS  Doge's  Farm  164 
We  ..  were  advised  ..  to  travel  to  Padua  by  the  ordinary 
omnibus  train,  and  let  the  specials  go  by.  1894  Times  17 
Jan.  7/5  A  duster  was  found  lying  on  the  terminal  . .  which 
was  connected  with  the  omnibus  bar,  and  the  deceased 
had,  it  was  stated,  left  the  omnibus  plug  on  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  off. 

Hence  O' mnibus  v.  nonce-wd,  (rf)  To  omnibus  it, 
to  travel  by  omnibus  ;  (b}  to  place  in  an  omnibus. 

1836  Cou  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  in,  I  was  obliged  to 
cab  it,  omnibus  it,  and  run  it  the  whole  morning.  1886 
Tinslcys  Mag*  Sept.  227  The  other  day  I  was  omnibused 
with  a  bore. 

Omnicausality  to  Omni-essence :  seeOiiNi-. 

Omniety :  see  OMNEITY. 

Omnifarious  (pmnifea'rias),  a.  [f.  L.  omni- 
fari-us  (f.  OMNI-  all:  cf.  multifarious]  +  -ous.] 
Of  all  kinds  or  forms;  exceedingly  various;  relat- 
ing to  or  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  things. 

1653  ^'  M°.RE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  xv.  (1712)  135  That  all  the 
Species  of  things.,  came  first  out  of  the  Earth,  by  the  omni- 
farious attempt  of  the  particles  of  the  matter  upon  one 
another.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  \.  §  25.  26  The 
Confused  Chaos  of  Omnifarious  Atoms.  1708  J.  PHILIPS 
Cydc'r  ii.  209  If  Thou  . .  omnifarious  Drinks  wou'dst  brew. 
1838-9  H ALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  n.  i.  §  22  A  mind  capacious  of 
omnifarious  erudition. 

Hence  Omnifa'riousness. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robbtrds  Mem.  II.  127  In  the  nude 
cypherableness  of  the  story  and  in  the  omnifariousness  of 
the  language. 

Omniferous,  etc. :  see  OMNI-. 


OMNIFIC. 

Omiiific  (frnini'fik),  a.  [f.  med.  or  mod.  L. 
emnifi  if*,  f. <  )MNI-  +  -fiats  making.]  Making  all 
things;  all-creating. 

1667  Mil  ION  /'.  /,.  in.  217  Silence,  ye  troubl'd  waves,  and 
thou  Deep,  peace,  Said  then  ih'Oinml'x  Wi.nl.  1778  /'////. 
Sun:  -V.  Irel.  441  Who  attribute  to  iJimatr  ;m  .mmifick 
iiitluence  upon  the  fine  arts.  1868  Mn. MAN  .S/.  /'<*/*/ \  \  i. 
1 15  The  creation  of  ihe  world  by  one  <  hnnific  God. 

Hence  Omni'flcness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

So  Omni-flcent  a.  -  OMNIFIC. 

1861  MRS.  SPETD  Last  \'rs.  Ind.  178  Visvuarma,  the  car- 
penter of  the  Rods,  but  properly  the  omnificent,  in  his  haste 
cut  his  fmccr. 

Oniiiiform  Vmnif^im),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  omni- 
form-isj  f.  OMNI-  +  forma  shape,  form  :  see  -FOHM.] 
Of  all  forms  or  shapes ;  taking  any  or  every  form  ; 
exhibiting  or  comprising  every  variety  of  form. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  i.  ix,  This  is  that  ancient 
Eidos  omnifont!.  itys -B  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III. 
155  If  the  Soul  hi-  united  to  tins  pinm-form  Essence  of  God. 
1744  HKKKKI.KY  Sin's  %  281  The  living  fire,  the  living,  omni- 
forin  seminary  of  the  world,  and  other  expressions.,  occurring 
in  the  ancient  and  Platonic  philosophy.  1888  Harper's  Mag. 
Apr.  760  Thou  omnifont!  and  most  mysterious  Sea. 

So  Omnifo  rmal  a,  --  prec.  ;  f  Omnifo-nuist 
f?  after  conformist],  one  who  assumes  all  forms  or 
fashions,  one  who  conforms  to  all. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Portage's  Mystic  Div.  50  To  be- 
come  all  things  to  all  men,  with  the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  Omniformist.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1848)  218  The 
stars. .Stand  clustered  into  omniformal  spheres. 

Omniformity  G'mnifpumiti).  [f.  late  L, 
omniform-is  (see  prec.)  +  -ITT.]  The  quality  of 
being  omniform  ;  the  being  of  all  forms. 

1644  HAROWICK  in  Toler*  Disaflpr,  <$•  Cond,  (1670)  26  We 
have  undertaken  . .  ihe  establishment  of  Uniformity,  and 
how  can  that  stand  with  this  Omniformitie  . .  I  understand 
not,  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  HI.  11.  xliVj  The  soul . .  By 
her  own  Central!  omniformity  Brings  forth  in  her  own  self 
when  ought  doth  move  her.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  v. 
922  Containing  some  modal  account  of  the  Divine  Ideality 
or  Omniformity.  1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin.  346  Sym. 
boli/ing  the  unity  of  nature,  while  it  represents  the  omni- 
fortuity  of  her  delegated  functions. 

O-mniformnesa  =  prec.  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Omnify  (frmnifai),  v.     [f.  OMNI-  +  -FY.] 

f  1.  trans,.  To  make  everything  of ;  to  account 
as  all  in  all.  Obs. 

162*  WARD  Serttt.,  Christ  al/(i86a)  3  That  he  might  .. 
magnify  or  rather,  as  you  see  [Col.  Hi.  n]  omnify  his  Lord 
and  Master  Christ.  1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  11825)  89 
A  nullifying  of  self :  and  magnirying(I  may  call  it  omnifying) 
of  God. 

2.  To  render  universal. 

1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit,  Rein.  (1838)  III.  221  Omnify  the 
disputed  point  into  a  transcendant,  and  you  may  defy  the 
opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it.  1896  Chicago  Advance  to  Dec. 
839  1  f,  in  alt '  well-to-do  'circles,  the  family  wish  to  be  omnified, 
to  give  money  to  real  prisoners  of  poverty  or  disease. 

t  Omiiiga  therum.  Obs.  Also  5  omne- 
gadrium,  6  omni-gatharum,  omnegatherum ; 
.SV.  6  omnigatherome,  -rine,  7  omnigad(d)rum, 
9  omne-gatherum.  [f.  OMNI-  +  GATHER  v.  + 
-urn  after  L.  sbs.]  =  OMNIUM  GATHERUM  ;  spec,  in 
Scottish  burgh  records,  '  a  name  given  to  the  unin- 
corporated craftsmen  of  a  burgh  '  (Jam.  Suppl.  a). 

14 . .  HOCCLEVE  in  n.  M.Addit.  MS,  24062  (Wks.  E.  E.  T.  S. 
Introd.  30  note)  Omnegadrium.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n. 
70  b,  Dioscorides  of  whom  he  [Pliny]  hath  conueyed  so  much 
learned  stuf  into  hys  omnigatherum.  1579-80  NORTH  Plut- 
arch (1676)  492  They  [Souldiers]  were  a  rash  confused 
multitude  of  Omnigatherum  together,  having  no  reason  nor 
patience.  1591  G.  HARVEY  yd  Lett,  in  Shafts.  Allusion 
Bks.  I.  (18^4)  131  A  Rayler,  a  beggar,  an  Omnigatherum, 
a  Gay-nothine.  1603  SIR  C.  HEVDON  Jud.  Astral,  xxi.  423 
The  rest  of  his  hotch-potch  and  omnigatherum  against 
Astrologie.  1604  Burgh  Records  Stirling  17  Dec.  (1887)  112 
'Iti. in  salbe  joyned,  yeirlie.  to  the  counsall  of  this  burgh, 
tua  of  the  aid  merchant!  bailleis,  and  tua  of  the  otnni* 
garfttruM,  as  extraordiner  persones  of  counsall.  164*  Ibid. 
28  Nov.  184  The  toun  sail  pay  yeirlie ,£4,  the  guild  brethren 
j£ao,  the  crafts  ^20,  the  maltmen  £  10,  and  the  omnigadrum, 
viz.  the  wrichtis,  maissones,  coupares,  Htstares,  glassin- 
wrichtis,  sktaitteris,  gairdneris,  the  soume  of  ten  pondis 
yeirlie.  1650  Ibid,  (1889)  302  The  mechanikis  and  omni* 
gad  mm.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Started  (1827)  97 
And  terrour  garr'd  them  loup  pell-mell.  .In  omne-gatherum 
at  that  bell. 

Onini'gener, «.  rare"1,  [a.  late  L.  omnigener 
(in  Gloss.  Cyrifl.)  of  every  kind,  f.  OMNI-  +  genus, 
gener-  kind.]  =  next. 

1857  Arat,  Mag.  I.  371  Bulwer  Lytton  who  on  the  whole 
has  achieved  the  omnigener  ultimate  success. 

Omnigenous  i^mni-ds/nas),  a.  [f.  L.  omni- 
gen-us  of  all  kinds  (f.  omni-  all-  +  genus  kind)  + 
-ous.]  Of  all  kinds. 

1650  B.  Discollinnnium  28,  I  could  demonstrate  it  to  be 
Heterogeneous,  Heterodoxous,  Incongrous,  Omnigenous, 
Pluranimous.  1766  G.  CANNING  Anti-Lucretius  in.  213 
Spinoza,  known  too  well  to  fame,  Who  dar'd  a  God  omni* 
genous  to  frame.  18x4  COLERIDGE  Lett,,  to  %.  Kenyon 
(1895')  640  A  miraculous  combination  of  erudition,  broad, 
deep,  and  omnigenous.  1859  Times  21  Mar.  9/5  National 
Museums  and  universal  omnigenous  collections  and  reser- 
voirs of  all  conceivable  things. 
'  Hence  Omni-genousness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Omnigerent  to  Omniperfect :  see  OMNI-. 

Omnipotence  (fmni-p^tens).  [ad.  late  L. 
omnipptentia,  f.  omnipotent -em  :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  K. 
omnipotence  ^1527  'n  Ilatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality 


Ill 

of  lieinp  omnipotent ;  infinite  or  unlimited  power  ; 
almightiiirs*.  a.  striftfyt  ns  an  attribute  of  deity  ; 
hence  God  himself,  =  *  the  Omnipotent'. 

1566  C.\M'.K;M:  y,va\t<i  ill.  Chorus,  Who  think-,  that 
Jouc  the  makt -r  of  vs  all,  Halh  not  in  hym  omnipotence 
also  To  guide  and  gouerne  all  things  here  below?  1601 
MARsroN/ftt/.4  Afef.m.  Wks.  1856!.  36  Tossing  up  A  grate- 
full  spirit  in  <  hnnfootmce,  1651  Mourn  s  I.c;-int/i.  \\.  xxxl 
187 wrtr^///,  The  Right  of  Gods  Sovereignty  is  derived  from 
his  Omnipotence.  1715  POPK  Odyss.  t.  78  And  wilt  Omnipo- 
tence neglect  to  save  The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and 
brave?  1891  WKSTCOTT  Gospel  of  Lift  218  Omnipotence  w 
simply  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  absolute  law  of  perfection 
as  it  is  realised. 

b.  gen.  as  an  attribute  of  persons  or  things  ; 
hence  transf.  an  omnipotent  force  or  agency. 

ciMo  MARLOWE  Faust.  1.52  Oh,  what  a  world  of  profit  and 
delight,  Of  power,  of  honour,  of  omnipotence,  Is  promts 'd  to 
the  studious  artizan  !  n  1674  Ci, \HKSIJON  Hist.  Rtb.  x.  1 123 
The  Omnipotence  of  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  confirmed 
all  that  was  this  way  done.  1818  BYKON  Ch.  liar.  iv.  xciii. 
Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veil  Mantles  the  earth 
with  darkness,  until  right  And  wrong  are  accidents.  1889 
Daily  News  3  Apr.  4/8  The  omnipotence  of  Parliament, 
which  means  its  supremacy  over  the  law. 

I  Omni'potency.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  omni' 
potentia\  see  prec.  and -ENCV.]  —prec.  a.  strictly  % 
as  an  attribute  of  deity. 

c  1470  G.  \sHVt  Active  Policy  218  God  of  his  omnipotencie 
Hath  brought  you  now  forth  to  our  grete  comfort.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  311  To  declare  his  omnipotencie  Si  wisedome. 
1684  T.  SUBNET  Th.  Earth  u.  69  'Tis  a  great  step  to  omni* 
potency :  and  'tis  hard  to  define  what  miracles,  on  this  side 
creation,  require  an  infinite  power,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  *V.  7*., 
Matt.  xiv.  15  All  things  being  equally  easy  to  omnipotency. 
b.  generally :  see  prec.  b. 

1604  JAS.  I  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  107  Such  b  the  miraculous 
omnipotencie  of  our  strong  tasted  Tobacco,  as  it  cures  all 
sorts  of  diseases.  1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Rentora  Wks. 
(1711)  189  It  is  answered,  that  the  parliament  and  general 
assembly  have  an  omnipotency  and  arbitrary  power.  167$ 
BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  467  Faith.. hath  a  kind  of 
omnipotency  in  it  i  it  is  able  to  do  all  things. 

Omnipotent  (?mnrp£tent),  a.  [a.  F.  omni- 
potent (n-izthc.  in  Littre),ad.  L.  omnipotent-em , 
f.  OMNI-  +potens,  -ent-em  able,  powerful.] 

1.  Strictly  said  of  God  (or  of  a  deity)  or  His 
attributes:  Almighty,  infinite  in  power.' 

c  1314  Guy  \Varw.  ( 1887)  p.  308  On  lesu  omnipotent. . .  He 
bou^i  wij»  dreri  mode,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife*  Prol.  423 
As  helpe  me  verraygod  omnipotent.  £1489  CAXTON  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  i.  37  By  god  omnypotente  1  wolde  lever  have 
loste  my  castell.  15*6  TINDALE  Kev.  xix.  6  Sayinge : 
Alleluya,  for  god  omnipotent  [  WYCLIF,  alnii,ty]  hath  raigned. 
1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  |  i  A  production  of  it 
by  the  omnipotent  Will  and  Word  of  God.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  xv,  I  told  him  . .  That  he  [God]  was  Omnipotent, 
could  do  every  Thing  for  us.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  u.  53 
Whether  the  word  of  Jove  omnipotent  Be  false  or  true. 

2.  gen.    All-powerful ;   having   full   or   absolute 
power   or   authority ;    having  unlimited   or   very 
great    power,    force,    or    influence ;    exceedingly 
strong  or  mighty. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  8  O  omnipotent  Loue,  how    ; 
nere  the  God  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  Goose.     1775 
BURKE  Lett.,  to  Dk.  Richmond  (1844)  II.  75  The  lories  and 
courtiers  are  powerful  there,  but  not  omnipotent.     iSaa 
SCOTT  Nigel  vi,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  omnipotent    , 
favourite  Doth  of  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.    1879 
FROUDE  Caesar  viii.  70  The  Senate  was  thus  made  omni- 
potent and  irresponsible. 

b.  humorously.  Capable  of  anything ;  nn-  j 
paralleled;  utter,  arrant;  huge,  *  mighty  .  (Cf.  j 
ALMIGHTY  a  U.) 

1596  SHAKS.  x  Hen.  /!',  i.  it  121  This  is  the  most  omni-    : 
potent  Villaine,  that  euer  cryed.  Stand,  to  a  true  man.  1596 
NASHE  Have  with  yon  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  51   Farre  more    i 
boystrous  and  cumbersome  than  a  pair  of  Swissers  omni- 
potent  galeaze  breeches. 

3.  absol.  or  as  sb.   An  omnipotent  being ;   spec.    ; 
(with  the}  the  Almighty,  God. 

1601  DOLMAN  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  630  In 
such  sort  as  it  pleaseth  the  Omnipotent  to  make  them 
worthy.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  49  Who  durst  defie  th1  Omni- 
potent to  Arms.  1 8*0.1.  MiLL*».Sii>yfs  Leaves  I.  288  What 
can  an  Omnipotent  find  in  the  possession  of  his  power,  an 
Omniscient  in  the  possession  of  his  wisdom,  but  that  love 
[etc.]?  18986.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  62  The  open  mind, 
The  Omnipotent'*  prime  gift. 

Hence  t  OmnipotentneM  =  OMNIPOTENCE. 
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t  Oninipote  ntiary,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L, 
omnipotentia  OMNIPOTENCE  -t-  -ART.]  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  involving  omnipotence  ;  omnipotent. 

1659  D.  PELL  tmpr.  Sea.  521  That  the  cessation  of.. 
Tempests,  is  by,  through,  and  from  an  ..  uncontroulablc 
omnipotentiary  power  that  is  in  God. 

Omui'potently ,<!<&.  [f.  OMNIPOTENT  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  omnipotent  manner ;  with  almighty  or  un- 
limited power;  almightily. 

rt  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  4-  Mon.  (1643)  410  Another 
impious  heresie  of  Fatall  Necessity,  over  and  upon  all 
things,  which  do  omnipotently  come  to  passe,  a  1711  KEN 
Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  294  Fools,  who  from  God 
omnipotence  detract,  Think  atoms  can  omnipotently  act. 
1819  Blackm.  Mag.  IV*.  396  It  is  perhaps  on  persons  such  as 
I  that  nature  most  omnipotently  works. 

Omnipresence ^mniipre-zens).  [f.asnext:  see 
-ENCK.]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  omnipresent. 
a.  strictly,  as  an  attribute  of  God,  etc.:  see  OMNI- 

I'KE.SENT  a. 


OMNISCIENCE. 

1601    III  M.IV  .<    \V>i  kin  Spirit!  t,  />h*,'i  89  An  omni- 

praetu-r,  ...  ..:,n  i I^.I.M),  i.  im.  I)  .1.     1677  1. Air 

Crl.  lieiililet  iv.  >88  Nc»l  1.1  i 

Imni-  i  ; .1.   .  u< ,-.  wliii  I,  .Irin.t.  Oji\  pretence  in 

(lihingtandal  p*o  ifitw»mLtflcn.tr.t*Qu' 
\\IIK  Ii  i,,.,\  l»:  i  u  ••<!  about  huown  Divine  K«*rnrt  ,„ 
«•»"«,  hi-  I  ( lninipicviice.  iM»  I.  AIBOTT 

ill  C*,-.  //,„/,/  /•„////  XXVM1.  17,  Mo.ldlriMi.ns  do 
not  believe  in  the  omnipresence  of  God ;  they  only  believe 
in  Mix  ubiquity. 

b.  generally:  vx  OUNIPHEXINT  b. 

«i«*a  SM.  I  i  tv  />/.  l.i/tw  The  bright  omnipresence  Of 
ni<  IMIIIII;  thraugh  the  orient  cavern  flowed.  iMj  Gnx  Euor 
Roma/a  i.  ix,  The  omnipresence  of  casualties  . .  threatened 
all  projects  with  futilily  1)99  ll'ettm.  Gaz.y  Aug.  3/2  The 
most  vivid  impression  to  which  the  foreigner  is  subjected 
[in  KnglandJ  is. .that  of  the  omnipresence  of  advertising. 

t  Oninipre'sency.  Obs.  [f.  med.  Schof  L. 
omnifrtrsentia  <,Du  Cange),  f.  omnifrirsent-em : 
tee  next  and  -KNCY.]  -  prec. 

1647  H.  \\otti. 'iaxgo/Snil  Notes  1 56/1  If  we  forsake  this 
apprehension  of  the  omnipresency  of  Ahad,  God  and  all 
things  else  will  prove  mere  bodies.  1664  —  A  nliit.  1, Malty 
vu.  84  That  they  (images  of  the  saints]  have  at  least  ft 
terrestrial!  Omniprc^cncy,  which  no. .invisible  Power. .has 
but  onely  God.  i6Si  Sin  T.  UBOWNE  Ctr.  Mm.  in.  (9 
Delight  to  be  alone  and  single  with  omnipresency. 

Omnipresent  (r>mni,pre-zent),  a.  [(.  med. 
Schol.  L.  omnifriesent-em  (Du  Cange),  f.  OHM-  4- 
pritsent-tm  PKESKNT.]  Present  at  the  same  time 
in  all  places  ;  everywhere  present,  a.  In  the  strict 
or  absolute  sense;  chiefly  said  of  the  Deity. 

1610  WILLET  Hejcafla  Dan.  337  It  is  proper  to  the  diuine 
nature  to  be  infinite,  omnipotent,  omnipresent  a  1711  KEN 
Christcfliil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  426  Thou  while  below  wer'l 


179  God  is  not  ubiquitous,  but  omnipresent,  and  never 
through  all  eternity  can  you  and  I  be  nearer  to  Him  than 
we  are  at  this  moment. 

b.  Ill  more  general  or  weakened  sense. 
_  a^Jll  KEN  llymnariuni  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  40  A  Spirit 
in  our  Bulk  resides,  Which  all  our  Force  corporeal  guides ; 
There  omnipresent  reigns.  1866  GF.O.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxi. 
It  was  a  maxim  whkh  he  repeated  after  the  great  Putty, 
that  a  capable  agent  makes  himself  omnipresent.  1867 
BAKER  Nile  Tribttt.  xix.  (1872)334  The  bird  is  omnipresent. 

Hence  Omnipresentness  .--  OMNIPRESENCE. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Omaiprese'ntial,  a.  Ot>s.rare~l.  [f.  med. 
L.  omniprxscntia  (see  above)  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  involving  omnipresence. 

a  1716 SOUTH  Serm.  (1744^)  VII.  L  22  But  his  omnipresential 
filling  all  things  being  an  inseparable  properly  of  his  divine 
nature,  always  agreed  to  him. 

Omnipre  sently,  adv.  [f.  OMNIPRESENT  + 
-LT2.]  In  an  omnipresent  manner;  so  as  to  be 
everywhere  present. 

1701  NORRIS  /deal  ll'orld  i.  iii.  137  He  exists  every  way 
infinitely,  and  therefore  both  eternally  and  omnipresently. 
1863  A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Situ  30  No  principle  inter, 
penetrates  the  word  of  God  more  omnipresently  than  this. 

Omniprevalent >mni,pre-valent},a.  [UJM.vi- 
+  PREVALENT,  after  L.  type  *omniprKValt>it-em] 

1.  All-prevailing  :  having  all  power  or  influence. 
a  1661   FULLER   Worthilt,  Surrey  (1840)  III.  210  Being 

chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  then  omni-prevalent  with 
King  J.IIIH-S. 

2.  Prevailing  everywhere ;  universally  prevalent, 
a  1849  POE  I.onsfMmv!  Rallaiis  Wks.  1864  III.  367  The 

combination  of  the  two  omni-prevalent  ideas.  1881  COUES 
Biogtn  (1884)  35  Some  form  of  worship  is  omniprevalenl. 

Omniprudent,  etc.  :  see  OMNI-. 

t  Omnire  gency.  Obs.  [f.  OMNI-  t  RECKNCV.] 
All-ruling  condition  ;  universal  role. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expat.,  Omitiregemcie,  the  bauing 
all  authoritie  in  ones  owne  hands,  a  i6oj  HEVUN  l.aud 
(1668)  156  He  could  not  govern  there  with  such  an  absolute 
Omni*  regency,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Families  of  private 
Gentlemen,  a  1670  HACKET  Aty.  U'ittiatas  i.  (1602)  28  The 
omni-regency  of  Divine  Providence  is  the  tree  of  Life  in  the 
midst  ofthe  garden  of  the  world. 

t  Omni-scian.  06s.  nonte-wd.  [f.  L.  omnisci- 
us  (see  OMNISCIODS)  +•  -AM.]  One  who  professes 
to  know  everything. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Safer.  188  (He)  would  be  thought 
to  ..know  all  thinges,  like  larchas,  ..  and  Salomon,  the 
archpatrons  of  our  new  Otnniscians. 

Omniscience  (fmniTens,  -iens).  [ad.  med. 
Schol.  L.  omniscienlia  (Uu  Cange),  f.  OMNI-  + 
tcientia  knowledge :  see  -ENCK.  Cf.  mod.K.  omni- 
science (1762  in  Diet.  Acad.).}  The  quality  of 
being  omniscient,  a.  Strictly :  Infinite  knowledge ; 
hence  transf.  the  omniscient  Being,  the  Deity. 

1611  T.  TAVLOR  Comm.  Tittts  \.  9  His  omniscience 
searcheth  the  heart,  discouerelh  the  thoughts.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  I'seud.  Ef.  282  Tis  a  professed  and  authentick 
obscurity,  unknown  to  all  but  to  the  omniscience  of  the 
Almighty.  171*  ADDISON  Sfal.  Na  315  P4  The  Survey  of 
the  whole  Creation. .is  a  Prospect  worthy  of  Omniscience. 
183*  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Tmmf.  (1876)  r,i  To  assist  Omni- 
science  with  his  Counsels,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
Omnipotence. 

b.   Hyperbolically:  Universal  knowledge. 

'lam  ir*rn*ll(t»i* 


a  1845  SVD  SMITH  in  l.Todhunter  ll'illiam  ' 
I.  xxi.  410  (Said  of  Whewell]1  Science  is  his  forte,  and  o«ni 
science  is  h,s  foible'.       185*   THACKKRAV  £**»W  n-   *w. 
A  foible  of  Mr.  Holt's,  .wa*  omniscience.    1891  1 
BVRV  Stud.  Chanter  \\.  v.    179  Men  at  that  time  thought 
nothing  of  making  a  specialty  of  omnucMoo*. 


OMNISCIENCY. 

t  Omni'SCiency.  Obs.  [f.  ns  prec.,  or  from 
next  +  -ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1640  FILLER  Joseph's  Coat  (1867)  62  God,  in  the  omnisci. 
ency  of  His  wisdom,  surveyed  the  latitude  of  all  occurrences. 
1681  GI.ANVILL  SaddncisMiis  II.  (1726)464  That  Intellectual 
Omnisciency,  which  contains  all  the  Natures  and  Ideas  of 
things.  1734  E.  KRSKINK  Sertn.  Wks.  1871  II.  253  My 
eternity  and  Omnisciency  are  as  much  in  him  as  in  myself. 

Omniscient  (pmni'Jent,  -ient),  a.  [ad.  mod.  L. 
omnisfiens,  -ent-em,  substituted  for  med.L.  omni- 
sciiis  (OjtNIscious)  under  the  influence  of  omni- 
scientia  (see  prec.),  the  substituted  element  being 
L.  sciens,  -ent-em  pr.  pple.  'knowing'.  Grotius 
De  Ver.  Rel.  Chr.  uses  both  omniscius  and  omni- 
sciens.  So  F.  omniscient  (1737  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Knowing  all  things,  all-knowing,  infinite  in 
knowledge,    a.  Strictly :  esp.  of  God. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alpk.,  Omni-scient,  knowing  all 
things,  c  1615  BACON  Adv.  to  Villiers  Wks.  187^9  L  510  By 
no  means  trust  to  your  own  judgement  alone; "for  no  man 
is  omniscient.  1700  DRYDEN  Palawan  fy  Arc.  in.  1054  This 
law  the  Omniscient  Power  was  pleased  to  give,  That  every 
kind  should  by  succession  live.  1781  COWPKR  Truth  227 
With  averted  eyes  the  omniscient  Judge  Scorns  the  base 
hireling.  1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  iv.  154  Inspiration 
does  not  make  men  omniscient. 

b.  Hyperbolically :  Having  universal  or  very 
extensive  knowledge. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  5  Apr.  an.  1776  note,  A  gentleman 
.  -from  his  extraordinary  stores  of  knowledge,.,  stiled  omni. 
scient.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  x.  251,  I  was 
roused  by  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with  the  most  omniscient 
of  mountaineers. 

2.  absol.  or  as  sb.    An  omniscient  being  or  per- 
son :  spec,  (with  tJie\  the  Deity,  God. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Destiny  of  Nations  iv,  Those  blind  omni- 
scients.  1836  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  232  This 
divine  order,  which  the  Omniscient  hath  established  and 
maintains. 

Hence  Omniscientness  -  OMNISCIENCE. 
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Omni'sciently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
an  omniscient  manner  ;  with  universal  knowledge. 

1856  WEBSTER,  Omnisciently,  by  omniscience.  1889  Univ. 
Rev.  Mar.  362  Both  are  ommsciently  silly. 

t  Omni'scious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  med.  Schol.  L. 
omnisci-us  all-knowing  (f.  OMNI-  +  sci-re  to  know : 
cf.  L.  nesfius,  inscius,  etc.)  +  -ous.]  =  OMNISCIENT. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  84  Schoolemen  may  phan- 
tastically  dreame  . .  of  . .  diuers  putatiue  wisemen,  euen  in 
that  omniscious,  and  omnisufficient  veine.  1628  Bp.  HALL 
Old  Relig.  139  It  is  an  Omnipresent  and  Omniscious  God 
with  whom  wee  deale.  1728  FOXTON  tr.  Burnefs  Re-surv. 
Mosaic  Crcat.  in  Earbery  tr.  Burnefs  St.  Dead  47  Omni- 
scious  Providence,  knowing  all  these  things,  accommodates 
itself  to  the  various  Orders  of  humane  Things. 

Omnisciturient  to  Omnispective:  see 
OMNI-. 

t  Omnist  (jrmnist).  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
omnis  all  +  -1ST.]  (See  quot.) 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  viii.  (1848)  98,  I  am  an  omnist,  and 
believe  in  all  Religions. 

t  Omnisufircience.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  next 
+  -ENCE.]  =  next. 

i6«o  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  383/2  Panarceia, 
omni-sufficience,  endued  with  parts  sufficient  for  totality. 

t  Omnisuffi-ciency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next 
+  -ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  '  omnisufficient' ; 
all-sufficiency. 

1577  FULKE  Confut.  Purg.  97  Wilt  thou  neuer  acknowledge 
the  omnisufficiency  of  the  benefite  of  mans  redemption  by 
the  sonne  of  God  ?  1622  DONNE  Serm.  xvi.  156  To  find  an 
Omnisufficiency  in  ourselves  is  an  Intrusion,  an  Usurpation 
upon  God.  [1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  142 
Amid  the  pedantic  farrago  of  his  [J.  Harvey's]  omni-suffi- 
ciency  (to  borrow  one  of  his  own  words)  we  come  suddenly 
upon  passages  whose  . .  purity  of  diction  reminds  us  of 
Landor.] 

t  Omnisuflvcient,  a.  Obs.  or  rare.  [ad. 
med.  or  mod.L.  type  *omnisujficient-em  all-suffic- 
ing, f.  OMNI-  +  sufficient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  sujKcere 
to  SUFFICE.]  All-sufficient,  all-sufficing. 

1543  BECON  New  Year's  Gift  in  Early  Wks.  (1843)  342 
Take  me  alone  for  thy  omnisufficient  Saviour.  1601  W.  PARRY 
Trav.  Sir  A.  Sherley  (1863)  17  The  truth  thereof.,  is  a 
warrant  omnisufficient  for  the  report  01625  BOYS  Wks. 
(1630)  586  His  passion  was  an  Omnisufficient  sacrifice  for 
the  sinnes  of  the  whole  world,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams 
i.  (1693)  103  These  Stan's  princes  must  lean  upon,  being., 
such  Masters  as  are  neither  omni-sufficient,  nor  independent. 

Omnitemporal  to  Omnitonic :  see  OMNI-. 

Omnitude  O'mniti«d).  rare.  [f.  OMNI-  + 
-TUDE,  after  L.  type  *omniliido.]  The  fact  of 
being  all,  'allness',  universality;  'the  all',  the 
whole,  the  total  sum. 

1839  BAILEY  Fcslus  xxviii.  (1848)  329  Holding  in  itself  the 
omnitude  of  Being,  c  1840  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  App. 
(1866)  II.  281  Some,  though  always  in  a  certain  degree  in- 
definite, is  definite  so  far  as  it  excludes  omnitude.  1896 
Scotsman  25  June  6/2  He  spoke,  .with  accuracy,  authority, 
and  omnitude  of  knowledge. 

Omnium  (pmmSm).  [a.  L.  omnium  '  of  all 
(things,  sorts,  etc.)',  genitive  pi.  of  omnis  all.  In 
sense  I ,  also,  omnium  gatherum,  which  may  have 
been  the  original  appellation.] 

1.  Stock  Exch.  The  aggregate  amount  (at  market 
price)  of  the  parcels  of  different  stocks  and  other 
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considerations,  formerly  offered  by  Government,  in 
raising  a  loan,  for  each  unit  of  capital  (i.e.  every 
hundred  pounds)  subscribed. 

'The  subscribers  to  the  Loan.. are  entitled  not  only  to 
hold  their  share  in  the  capital  [the  funded  loan],  but  to  an 
annuity  for  ten  years,  and  to  the  right  of  receiving  a  certain 
number  of  Lottery  tickets  on  advantageous  terms.  They 
may  sell  their  capital  to  one  person,  their  annuity  to  a  second, 
and  their  right  to  the  tickets  to  a  third.  The  value  of  all 
these  interests  together  is  called  Omnium :  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  ready  subscription,  it  ought  to  amount  to  io2/.  or 
upwards,  on  ioo/.  of  capital.  This  difference  is  called  the 
bonus  to  the  subscribers'.  (Encycl.  Brit.  (1707)  s.  v.  Fund.) 

1760  COLMAN  Polly  Honeycombs,  The  Omniums,  eh,  Miss ! 
I  like  the  Omniums,  and  don't  care  how  large  a  premium 
I  give  for  them.  1770  C.  TENNER  Placid  Man  \\.  vi,  Her 
head  was  as  full  with  wealth,  scrip,  omnium,  consols,  and 
lord-mayors  shews.  1775  T.  MORTIMER  F.v.  man  his  own 
Broker  163  Omnium  is  the  whole  subscription  undivided ;  and 
is  known  in  the  Alley  by  the  name  of  Omnium  Gatherum, 
a  cant  phrase  for,  all  together.  1783  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1853) 
VIII.  117  (Stanf.)  The  English  omnium  which  at  first  was 
sold  for  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  profit,  fell  to  one  and  a  half. 
1810  GRELLIER  Hist.  Nat.  Debt  392  The  Omnium  of  this  loan 
was  at  first  at  a  premium  of  2$  per  cent,  but  soon  fell  to 
a  discount.  1819  T.  MORTIMER  Gen.  Comm.  Diet.  (ed.  2), 
Omnium,  a  term  used  among  the  Stock  Jobbers  to  express 
all  the  articles  included  in  the  Contract  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  original  subscribers  to  a  loan,  which  of  late 
years  has  consisted  generally  of  different  proportions  of 
three,  and  four  ner  cent.  Stock  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
terminable  annuities.  1832-52  M«CULLOCH  Comm.  Diet. 
s.  v.,  In  the  loan  of  36,ooo,ooo/.  contracted  for  in  June,  1815, 
the  omnium  consisted  of  I3O/.  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities, 
44/.  3  per  cent,  consols,  and  io/.  4  per  cent,  annuities,  for 
each  ioo/.  subscribed,  a  1860  Rules  Stock  Exch.  in  C.  Fenn 
Eng.  $  For.  Funds  (1883)  120  The  settling-day  in  English 
omnium  and  scrip  shall  be  two  days  prior  to  the  respective 
days  of  payment  of  each  of  the  several  instalments. 

b.  Colloquially  applied  to  other  combined 
stocks  the  constituents  of  which  are  capable  of 
being  dealt  with  separately. 

Thus  '  The  London  Extension  Stock  '  issued  in  July,  1894, 
by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
which  could  be  divided  into  ordinary  and  preference  stock, 
and  gave  a  right  to  Debenture  Stock  on  certain  terms,  was 
known  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  '  Sheffield  Omnium  '. 

2.  (with  allusion  to  prec.)    The  whole  sum  of 
what  one  values  or  is  interested  in  ;  one's  '  all '. 

1766  COLMAN  Clandestine  Marriage  iv.  iii,  'Tis  my  only 
wish  at  present,  my  omnium,  as  I  may  call  it.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  xxii,  You,  that  was  your  father's  sum-total— his 
omnium— you  that  might  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  first 
house  in  the  first  city. 

3.  Applied  to  a   large  wagon    (?  carrying  the 
whole  of  a  person's  possessions). 

1836  A.  F.  GARDINER  Zoolu  Country  324  Still  on  the  cum. 
brous  omnium  moves,  By  twelve  or  fourteen  oxen  towed. 

4.  'A  piece  of  furniture  with  open  shelves  for 
receiving  ornamental  articles,  etc.'  (Cent.  Diet.) 

Omnium  gatherum  (fmnimn  gae-Sardm). 
colloq.  Also  hyphened  ;  and  6  omnium  githerum, 
7  getherum.  Cf.  OMNIGATHEBUM.  [f.  L.  om- 
nium (see  prec.)  +  gatherum,  a  mock-Latin  form 
from  GATHER  v.  quasi '  a  gathering '.] 

1.  A  gathering  of  all  sorts ;  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage,  collection,  or  mixture  (of  persons  or 
things) ;  a  confused  medley. 

IS3»  CROKE  Let.  to  Cranmer  (MS.  Cott.  Vit.  B  xiii.  123  b) 
Certayne  subscriptions  unto  the  kynge,  wheroff  sauflij, 
there  ys  none  worthe  a  botton,  but  be  omnium  gatherum, 
1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  43  [The  Jesuits]  haue 
made  religion  ..  a  very  notch  potch  of  omnium  githerum. 
1608  MIDDLETON  Fam.  Love  v.  iii,  A  rout  of  omnium 
gatherums  assembled  by  the  title  of  the  Family  of  Love. 
1*83  TRYON  Way  to  Health  543  The  Apothecary  had 
muster'd  up  his  several  Slops  and  compleated  the  Composi- 
tion of  Omniumgatherum.  1776  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett, 
(1876)  214  My  letters  to  you  are  an  odd  mixture.  They 
would  appear  to  a  stranger  like  the  dish  which  is  sometimes 
called  omnium  gatherum.  1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  in.  vii. 
(1849)  107  Such  an  omnium  gatherum  as  the  inhabitants  of 
a  new  settlement.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  iii.  126  Odds 
and  ends,  and  omnium-gatherums,  and  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  enough  to  fill  nine  museums. 

t  b.  as  adv.  In  a  confused  medley,  promiscu- 
ously. Obs. 

1648  Merc.Acad.  No.  i.  4  Being  come  omnium  gatherum 
into  the  Convocation-house.  1650  A.  B.  Mutat.  Polemo  28 
Whither  we  ganged  as  drunkenly  reeling  as  the  Ship,  om- 
nium getherum,  all  together. 

f2.  A  kind  of  dance  in  vogue  in  the  1 7th  c.  Obs. 

a  1651  BROME  New  Acad.  v.  Wks.  1873  II.  no  Stri.  Play 
then  Les  tous  ensembles.  Neh.  That's  the  French  name 
on't  Uncle,  'tis  in  Dutch  call'd  Ail-to- Mall;  and  I  call  it  in 
English,  Omnium  Gatherum,  'tis  the  daintiest  daunce. 
a  1654  SELDEN  Table-t.  (Arb.)  62  There  has  been  nothing 
but  French-more  and  the  Cushion  Dance,  omnium  gatherum, 
tolly,  polly,  hoite  come  toite. 

to.   =  OMNIUM  i. 

1775  [see  OMNIUM  i].  1793  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  54 
(1794)  II.  305  With  the  omnium-gatherums,  scrips,  discounts, 
etc.,  it  appeared  that  the  funds  and  credit  of  Virtue  were 
gradually  rising. 

Omnivagant  to  Omnivolent :  see  OMNI-. 

Omnivorous  (pmni-voras),  a.  [f.  'L.omnivor- 
us  (f.  OMNI-  +  -vorus  devouring)  +  -ous.  Cf.  F. 
omnivore  (Buffon  iSth  c.).]  All-devouring. 

1.  lit.  That  devours  or  feeds  on  all  kinds  of 
food.  (Opposed  to  carnivorous,  herbivorous,  etc.) 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glpssogr.,  Omnivorous,  that  devours  and 
eats  all  kind  of  things.  1819  W.  LAWRENCE  Physitl.  (1848) 


OMOPLATOSCOPY. 

|    143   In  a  similar  way  we  conclude  man  to  be  naturally 
omnivorous.     1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \.  (1880)  40  The 
Chub  is  rather  an  omnivorous  fish.      1881    ROMANES  in 
Nature  No.  624.  554  Worms  are  omnivorous,  dragging 
pieces  of  meat  as  well  as  leaves  into  their  burrows  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  them. 
2.  fig.  (Cf.  senses  of  DEVOUR  v.) 
1791  BURKE  Let.  to  Member  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  32 

|  He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity,  who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  omnivorous ;  that  it  has  no  choice  in  its  food. 
1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1870)  183  An  omnivorous 
appetite  for  everything  strange  and  rare.  1877  '  H.  A.  PACE  ' 
De  Quincey  I.  be,  186  Hamilton,  darkly  metaphysical,  om- 
nivorous of  books. 

So  various  nonce-words  :  Omnivora-city  [f.  late 
I^.omnivorax  (Eugcnius 7thc.)],Omnivoro'sity  [f. 
OMNIVOROUS:  see-osiTY],omnivoronsness;  Omni-- 
vorant  a.  [L.  vorant-em  devouring],  all-devouring, 
omnivorous ;  O'mnivore  [a.  F.,  cf.  (arnivorc,  etc.], 
an  omnivorous  animal  or  person. 

1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  856  But  for  the  ostrich-like  *omni- 
voracity  of  the  wealthy  collector,  the  Literary  Stock  Ex- 
change might  any  day  be  convulsed  with  an  ubiquitously 
resonant  smash.  1851  C.  W.  H[OSKINS]  Talfa  65  Every- 
where'The  Fly'  was  omnipotent  and  "ommvorant.  1890 


youth  1  eagerly  devoured  them. 

Omni-vorously,  adv.  [f.  OMNIVOROUS  +  -1/1-2.] 
In  an  omnivorous  manner  (/;'/.  nnd_/^.). 

1852  Fraser's  Mag.  XLV.  644  A  fish  ..so  omnivorously 
disposed.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  n.  iii.  197  New- 
man had  read  omnivorously. 

Omnivorousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  omnivorous  (/;'/.  and^f.). 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  ai86i  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  R.  If. 
Home  (1877)  II.  Ivii.  151  Do  I  boast  of  my  omnivorousness 
of  reading  ?  1884  Time*.  30  Dec.  7  The  omnivorousness  of 
children  is  balanced  . .  by  powers  of  digestion  which  seem 
little  short  of  miraculous. 

Omo-,  obs.  erroneous  form  of  HOMO-. 

Omo-hyoid  (S*mofesiro\&\  a.  (so.)  Anal.  [f. 
Gr.  H/pos  shoulder  +  HYOID.]  Relating  to,  or  con- 
necting, the  shoulder  and  the  hyoid  bone  :  applied 
to  a  long  slender  digastric  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  shoulder-blade  arid 
passes  obliquely  along  the  side  and  front  of  the 
neck  to  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Also 
as  sb.  the  omohyoid  muscle. 

1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anal.  116  Detach  the  process  of  fascia 
from  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  1876  din.  Soc.  Trans.  IX. 
121  Ligature  of  left  common  carotid,  above  the  omo-hyoid. 

Si>Omohyoi-dean,Omohyoi'deous  adjs.  =  prec. 

1855  HOLDEN  Hum.  Osteal.  (1878)  144  Behind  the  notch  is 
the  origin  of  the  '  omo*hyoideous  '  muscle.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Omohyoidean. 

Omoio-,  erron.  form  of  HOMOIO-,  HOMOJO-. 

II  Omophagia  (0°nui£?i'dgia).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
wpmjxiyia.  {.  wft6s  raw  +  -<f>ayia  eating,]  The 
eating  of  raw  food,  esp.  raw  flesh.  So  Omophagic 
(JumofiE'djik),  Omophag-ous  (omp'fagss)  [f.  Gr. 
iiiuxpay-os  +  -ic,  -ous],  eating,  or  characterized  by 
the  eating  of,  raw  flesh ;  Omophagist  (omp- 
fadgist),  an  eater  of  raw  flesh. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  "Onwphagia  (Gr.)..a  Feast  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  the  mad  Guests  eat  Goats  alive,  tearing  their  Entrails 
with  their  Teeth.  1869  BARING-GOULD  Orig.  Relig.  Belief 
I.  407  These  bloody  "Omophagic  feasts  were  celebrated  every 
three  years.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  13  Dec.  5  She  cut  from 
the  victim's  palm  a  piece  of  flesh  and  ate  it  raw— a  literal 
•omophagist.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Omopkagus,  living 
on  raw  food :  *omophagous.  1882  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  569 
That  redoubtable  friend  of  Mr.  Freeman  the  omophagous 
Teutonic  colonist 

Omophore  (o^milh«j).  rare-'.  [ad.  Gr. 
(i/jo</>o/x)s  one  who  bears  on  the  shoulders,  f.  cu/ior 
shoulder  +  -<popos  bearing.]  (See  quot.) 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  329  The  world-bearing  elephants 
of  tne  Hindus,  ..the  gigantic  Omophore  of  the  Manichxan 
cosmology,  are  all  creatures  who  carry  the  earth  on  their 
backs  or  heads. 


II  Omophorion  (oumofoVriffa).    Gr.  Ch.     [Gr. 

uwf^pMr  'a  woman's  tippet  covering  the  shoulders' 
(Liddell  and  Scott),  also  eccl.  in  sense  below  (see 
omophorium  in  Du  Cange)  ;  cf.  prec.]  A  vest- 
ment resembling  the  pallium  of  the  Latin  church, 
worn  by  patriarchs  and  bishops. 

1868  MARRIOTT  Vest.  Chr.  237  The  Omophorion,  worn  (as 
matter  of  privilege)  by  Patriarchs  and  Metropolitans  in  the 
East,  and,  out  of  usage  rather  than  theoretical  right  by 
almost  all  Bishops.  1888  T.  W.  ALLIES  Holy  See  144  He., 
caused  his  archdeacon  first  to  remove  his  omophonon,  and 
appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  simple  priest. 

Omoplate  (^•md'pleit).  Also  9  -plat  (-plset). 
[ad.  Gr.  w^o7rA.aTi;,  f.  wfio-s  shoulder  +  irAarn  broad 
surface,  blade.]  The  shoulder-blade,  scapula. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  54/1  The  bullet 
..remayning  in  the  inferiore  angle  of  the  foresayed  Omo- 
plate. 1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxvii,  He . .  shook  asunder 
their  orroplates  or  shoulder-blade.  1833  MANTELL  Geol.  S. 
E.  Eng.  320  The  Omoplate  or  scapula  is  not  unlike  the  cora- 
coid.  1868  BROWNING  Ringf,  Bk.  v.  n8  There  is  an  aihng 
in  this  omoplat  May  clip  my  speech  all  too  abruptly  short. 

Omoplatoscopy  (^mtfpltetp-skopi).  [ad.  Gr. 
uipottKaroaitoTiia  (Psellus),  f.  cu^OTrXari;  (see  prec.) 
+  -a/covia  looking  :  see  -8COPY.J  (See  quots.) 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  112  Divination  by  a  shoulder. 


OMOSTEGITE. 


UmOB  UCKlut?      ^vtllj'  anvi/,"!*;.        ft  »«(»«  .  [i.    x 

i/io-s  shoulder  H-  ari~n  covering,  roof  +  -ITE  1  3.] 
The  posterior  part  of  the  carapace,  covering  the 
thorax,  in  certain  crustaceans;  opp.  to  cephalostegite. 

1870  ROILKSTOX  Anim.  I. iff  9'  »*77  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv. 
Anim.  vi.  283  The  carapace  presents  a  posterior  division 
(nuiiistegitc),  obviously  developed  from  the  anterior  thoracic 
somites.  „  . 

11  Omosternum  U'"inost3Jnj'm).  Comp.  Anat. 

[f.  Gr.  uifto-t  shoulder  +  mod.L.  sternum,  Gr.  arip- 
vov  breast.]  A  cartilage,  or  an  ossification  of  such 
curtilage  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sternum. 

It  is  probably  always  derived  from  the  ventral  ends  of  the 
coracoids,  and  is  called  by  Gegenbaur  Epicoracoid.  The 
name  has  often  been  applied  lo  the  membrane  bone  over- 
him;  llie  front  end  of  the  sternum,  and  more  properly  called 
>'pistern»m  or  intertlaviclt. 

1868  W.  K.  PARKER  Monograph  Structure  Shoulder. 
Girdle  (Ray  Soc.)  80  The  prae-coracoid  bar  is  larger  than 
the  toracoid, . .  and  the  '  omosternum '  and  true  sternum  have 
not  yet  made  their  appearance,  tbid.  81  In  front  of  the 
bony  bar  a  small  hillock  of  soft  new  cartilage  is  seen. . ; 
this  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  '  omosternum  '.  1873  MIVART 
Elem.  Anat,  iv.  161  The  omosternum  becomes  amongst 
Mammals  very  conspicuous  in  certain  Shrews  and  Mice. 
1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Omosternum,  the  interarlicular  fibre- 
cartilage  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

Hence  Omoste'rnal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  omo- 
sternum. 

O  mo  thyroid  (o'lnwjwi'Toid).  Anat.  Also 
thyreoid.  [f.  Gr.  uno-s  shoulder  +  THYROID.]  A 
slip  of  muscle,  of'  exceptional  occurrence,  connect- 
ing the  omo-hyoid  muscle  with  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Oiaotkjnvm'fi,*  variety  of  the  omohyoid 
muscle  when  it  has  an  attachment  to  the  inferior  cornu  of 
the  thyreoid  cartilage. 

t  Omphacine  (p-mfjUin),  a.  (so.)  Oos,  [f.  Gr. 
ofupaicw-os  made  of  unripe  grapes,  olives,  or  the 
like,  f.  S/Mpaf  unripe  (grape,  berry) :  see  -INK  ".] 

1.  In  oil  omphacine,  an  oily  liquid  expressed  from 
unripe  olives.     Also  as  so.  =  oil  omphacine. 

[CI400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  137  Maad  of  grapis  of  olyu« 
trees  bat  ben  not  ripe,  -is  clepid  oile  enfancinum  (MS.  B. 
Omfacinum).)  154*  tr.  Papins  Cone.  Apoth.  in  Recorde 
Urin.  Physick  (1651)  216  By  Olives,  of  which  oile  omphocine 
is  made,  we  understand  the  wild  boyled  in  oyle.  1610 
VENKER  Via  Recta  vi.  100  The  Oyle  that  is  made  of  the 
vnripe  Oliues,  which  is  called  Oyle  Omphacine,  is  not  so 
grosse  and  fatty.  171*  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  1. 157  Hereof 
is  made  Oil  of  Roses,  Omphacine,  and  Oil  of  Quinces. 

2.  Unripe,  rare-'. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.  T  168  Omphacine  grapes. 
Omphacite  (fmfassit).   /)/»'«.     [ad.  mod.Ger. 
omf/tazit  Werner,  l8ia),  f.  Gr.  Sivjxif  (see  prec.)  + 
-ITE  i.]     A  leek-green  mineral,  allied  to  pyroxene. 
1818  31  WEBSTER  cites  URE.     1868  DANA  Mia.  (ed.  5)  223 
Omphacite  occurs  near  Hof  in   Baireut,   Bavaria.      1879 
RI.TLEY  Stud.  Rocks  xiii.  263  The  eklogite  from  Eppenrcuth 
contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  Omphacite  and  25  of  garnet. 

II  O  alpha-cornel.  rare—1.  [L.,  ad.  Gr.  6fupax6- 
j«M  (Dioscorides),  f.  ofitpaf  (see  above)  +  ^Xi 
honey.]  A  drink  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes  mixed  with  honey. 

1873  in  Pallad.  on  Hush.  ix.  197  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  178  Editor's 
marg.  note,  To  make  omphacomel  [text  honyonfakel 
Omphalic  (pmfse'lik),  a.  rare.     [t.  Gr.  o/»<paA- 
os  navel,  boss,  +  -1C  :  cf.  Gr.  o^>oA.i*os  having  a 
boss.]     Of  or  belonging  to  the  navel ;  umbilical. 

1808  PATERSON  Orig.  Hindu  Relig;.  in  Asiat.  Res.  VIII.  52 
The  Argha  is  a  vessel  of  copper. .m  the  centre  of  it  is  an 
oval  rising  embossed,  and  by  this  the  Vaishnavas  assert,  is 
meant  the  navel  of  Vishnu... The  Saivas,  however,  insist, 
that  this  Omphalic  rising  is  meant  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Ling.    1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
Omphalism(c'mfaliz'm).  rare-1,    [f.  as  prec. 
)-  -ISM.]     Centralization  in  government. 
1868  DII.KE  Greater  Brit.  I.  I.  i.\.  104  The  success  of  this 
omphalism,  tliis  government  from  the  centre,  will  be  brought 
about  [etc.]. 

Omphalo-  (^mfalo),  before  a  vowel  omphal-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  6n<pa\6s  navel,  boss,  hub. 
Omphale  ctomy  [Gr.  'UCTOUT)  a  cutting  out],  ex- 
cision of  the  navel.  O'mphaloceae  (-s/l)  [Gr. 
(£17X77  tumour,  hernia],  umbilical  hernia,  p-mphalo- 
mancy  [Gr.  pavrtia  divination],  divination,  by 
the  number  of  knots  on  the  umbilical  cord  at  birth, 
of  the  number  of  future  children  of  the  mother. 
O  mphalo-mesara-lo  (erron.  -meseraio)  a.  [Ms- 
SARAIC]  =  OMPHALO-MESENTEKIC  (Mivart,  1872). 
O  mphalopsychlc  (-psai'kik)  a.,  O'mphalo-psy- 
chite  [Gr.  <f> uxij  soul],  one  of  a  sect  of  quictists 
who  practised  gazing  at  the  navel  as  a  means  of 
inducing  hypnotic  reverie,  t  Omphalcrpt«r  [Gr. 
OTTTIJ/)  one  who  looks  or  spies],  a  double-convex 
lens  (obs.  rare~":;  so  tOmphalo'ptic  [OlTic] 
so.  =  prec. ;  a.,  of  the  form  or  structure  of  a  double- 
convex  lens.  Omphalo -tomy  [Gr.  -routa  cutting], 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  umbilical  cord. 

i8o»  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  "Omphale^tomy,  excision  of  the 
umbilicus.  1894  ttrit.  AM.  Jrnl.  Kpit.  3  Feb.  18/1.  1706 
PHIIIIPS  'Omphalocele,  or  Hernia  Umbilicalis.  1836-9 
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TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  710/1   Affected  with  omphalocele.    ' 
165*  GAL  LK  Magastroni.  165  "Omphelomancy,  (divining)  by    | 
the  navell.     189*  Syd.  .S'cr.  /.*.».     1891  it>M  Cent.  Jan.  24 
'1  he    "OmphalopsycliicSj   with   whom    hypnotic   reverie   is    ! 
obtained  by  slead.ly  gazing  at  the  umbilicus.     l88a  '  HASH.  ' 
Love  the  Debt  xliii,  Bob  has  become  an  'Omphalopsychyle. 
Those  thrice  accursed  cartoons  had  brought  on  Stomach  on 
the   brain.      17*7-41    CHAMBERS   Cjcl ,    'Outfhaleptcr,  or 
*Omphaloptic,   in  optics,  a  gla~s  that  is  convex   on   both 
sides,  popularly  called  a  convex  lens.    1819  H.  BUSK  Dessert 
457  The  omplialoptic  stud.    1818-31  WEBSTER,  'Ouiphalo- 
ti'iny.     1857  in  MAVSK  Expos.  Lex, 

Omphalode  (^•mfal<?»d).  rare-'.  •=  OMPHA- 
LODIUH  (in  both  senses).  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Omphalodie  (/>mfal<>-dik),  a.  rare-',  {f.  as 
next  +  -H'.]  -  OMPHALIC.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Omphalodinm  (pmfal0«'di0m).     [mod.L.,  f.    ' 
Gr.  d^0a\oior/s  navel-like,  f.  o/i^oA<5» :  see  -ODE.] 

1.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1839  LISDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  247  The  centre  of  the 
hilum,  through  which  the  nourishing  vessels  pass,  is  called 
by  Turpin  the  oinphalodium.  lM«  Treas.  Bot.  812/1. 
1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot,  (ed.  2)  326. 

2.  Anat.  The  umbilicus  or  navel. 
1891  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Omphaloid   (p-mfiloid),   a.    rare.      [ad.  dr. 
o/u/xxAofiSr/s.]     Resembling  the  navel. 
1857  in  MAYNE  Kxpos.  Lex. 


a.  Anat.  \{.  OMPHALO-  +  MESKNTERIC.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  connecting,  the  navel  and  the  mesentery. 

Applied  to  the  first  blood-vessels  (veins  and  arteries) 
developed  in  the  embryo  of  vertebrates,  which  pass  from  the 
umbilical  vesicle  into  the  body  of  the  embryo;  also  to  a  duct 
representing  the  part  of  the  yolk-sac  within  the  body-cavity 
when  persistent.. after  birth  (also  called  vitelline  duct). 

1717-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1797  CRUIKSHANK  in  Phil. 
7VWU.LXXXVII.  204  The  omphalo-mesenteric  artery  was 
very  distinct.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  710  The  per- 
sistence of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  or  vitelline  duct. 

II  Omphalos  (p-mfalps).  [a.  Gr.  6/idKiX<5s  navel, 
boss,  centre,  hub,  etc.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.     a.  A  boss  on  a  shield,  etc. 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (18581  I.  410  Some  shields  have 

their  omphalos,  or  boss,  sculptured  to  represent  a  head  of  Pan. 

b.  A  sacred  stone,  of  a  rounded  conical  shape, 

in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  fabled  to  mark 

the  central  point  of  the  earth. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  M uller's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  447  Apollo 
sitting  on  the  tripod  and  with  his  feet  on  the  omphalos. 

2.  gen.   and  Jig.    A   central   point   or  portion, 
centre,  hub. 

1855  KINGSLEY  \Vestm.  Ho  xii,  k  is  the  very  omphalos, 
cynosure,  and  soul,  around  which  the  town,  .has  organised 
itself.  1884  L.  GRIFFIN  in  For.'n.  Rev.  Mar.  388  The  centre 
and  omphalos  of  a  world-wide  empire.  1895  Expositor  Aug. 
153  Jerusalem  ..  became  to  their  imagination  the  spiritual 
omphalos  of  the  world. 

Omphalotomy :  see  OMPHALO-. 

II  Omrah  O'mra).  Also  7  ombra(h,  umpra. 
umbrawe,  umbraye,  7-8  umera,  umbra,  omra. 
[UrduL.1  umara,  orig.  Arab.  pi.  of  amir' com- 
mander, lord ',  bnt  used  already  in  Urdu  in  sense 
'  lord  or  grandee  of  a  court',  with  pi.  umarayan 
'  omrahs '  (Yule) .]  A  lord  or  grandee  of  a  Moham- 
medan court,  esp.  that  of  the  great  Mogul. 

1615  PUKCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  427  Presently  came  a  great 
Ombra.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  55  His 
Leiftenants  of  Provinces,  and  Vmbraves  of  Townes  and 
Forts.  1684  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tavemier's  Trav.  I.  lu  L  46 
(Stanf.)  A  great  Court,  where  the  Omra's,  that  is  to  say,  the 
great  Lords  of  the  Kingdom,  .keep  Guard  in  Person.  1708 
Land.  Gat.  No.  4448/3  That  Prince.. is  jom'd  by  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Omrahs  of  the  Country.  1861  BEVERIDGF. 
Hist.  India  I.  in.  xii.  658  The  nabob  bad  made  him  an 
omrah  of  the  empire  without  a  jaghire. 

t  O-my,  a.  dial.  1 0ks.     [?  f.  dial,  oam  steam.] 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  329  O«r-Land,  mellow 
Land.  1674  RAY  If.  C.  Words,  Omy,  mellow,  spoken  of 
Land.  Hence,  1815  BROCKETT  A^  C.  Gloss. 

O-mys,  obs.  form  of  amiss  :  see  Miss  to. 

Omyst,  obs.  form  of  OVEMEST,  upmost. 

Omyt(te,  obs.  form  of  OMIT  v. 

On  (on,  unstr.  pri),  prep.  Also  1-5  an,  3-5  o, 
a  (see  AN  prep.,  A  prep.\  O  /«/.*) ;  (3  ««, 
Orm.  onn,  4-5  oon,  5  onne,  5-6  one,  un,  6 
onn).  [OE.  an,  on  =  OFris.  an,  OS.  and  ODn. 
ana,  an  (MDu.  ant,  an,  aen,  Du.  aan  (dial,  an), 
MLG.  an,  LG.  An,  an),  OHG.  ana,  an  (MHG.  one, 
an,  Ger.  an),  ON.  d  (Norw.,  ODa.  aa,  OSw.  t), 
Goth,  ana  :-OTeut.  *ana  prep.  adv.  =  Gk.  Ava  on, 
upon,  up,  Zend  ana  upon,  Oscan  and  Umbrian  an. 
The  original  \VGer.  an  was  sometimes  retained  in 
OE.  (see  AN  prep.),  but  the  regular  stressless  form 
was  on.  Before  uoo,  unstressed  on  before  a 
cons,  was  worn  down  to  o  and  a,  e.g.  o  fisse 
wise  on  this  wise,  o  live,  a  live  in  life,  and  in  this 
form  often  coalesced  with  the  following  word  as 
olive,  alive ;  when  the  following  word  began  with 
a  vowel,  the  enclitic  form  was  an,  as  an-edge,  an- 
ende,  an-hand,  an-high.  See  A  prepl.  As  prep., 
O  prep.1  This  form  a  (rarely  anj  survives  only 
when  its  connexion  with  on  is  no  longer  felt,  and 
usually  in  combination,  as  ashore,  or  in  special  con- 


ON. 

strnctions  as  set  a  going.  The  regular  prep,  and 
adv.  is  on.  But  in  i6-i8th  c.  the  prep,  was  often 
colloquially,  and  in  the  dramatists,  reduced  to  «', 
a-;  in  o'  my  life  (Sliaks.),  o'  my  cons  itnte  Slieri- 
dan),  a  form  now  prevalent  in  north  Kng.  dialects: 
see  ling.  Dial.  />,((.] 

General  Sense:  —  The  preposition  expressing 
primarily  the  relation  of  contact  with  or  proximity 
to  the  surface  of  anything,  and  so  that  of  being 
supported  or  upheld  by  it  ;  alto,  from  the  earliest 
times  expressing  motion  to  or  towards  such 
a  position  ;  these  two  senses  being  (as  in  the  pre- 
position  IN)  distinguished  by  the  tase  of  the  word 
affected,  the  former  taking,  in  OK.,  the  dative 
(rarely  the  instrumental)  for  earlier  locative,  the 
latter  the  accusative  or  case  of  motion  towards. 
Hut  the  OK.  point  of  view  often  differed  from  the 
modern,  so  that  the  accusative  was  not  seldom  used 
where  we  should  expect  the  dative,  and  vice  vena. 
(See  Wulfing  Syntax  Alfreds  der  Crossen  II.  f  784, 
801,  811).  In  ME.,  the  distinction  of  case  dis- 
appeared, but  on  continued  in  both  uses,  the  sense 
being  generally  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
verb  (e.  g.  to  lie  on,  to  lay  on),  though  not  in- 
frequently with  ambiguity,  to  remedy  which  the 
sense  of  motion  began  in  the  i6th  c.  to  be  indicated 
in  case  of  need  by  the  collocation  on  to,  now  some- 
times written  onto,  after  the  analogy  of  into. 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  Teutonic  langs. 
this  prep,  has  been  used  in  reference  not  merely  to 
the  upper  surface  or  top  of  a  thing,  bnt  to  the 
front  or  any  surface  (this  being  the  mod.Ger.  and 
Du.  use  of  an,  aan,  e.  g.  an  der  thiir  at  the  door, 
an  die  thiir  to  the  door)  ;  this  was  also  the  use  in 
OE.  Bnt  here  on  received  a  notable  extension  of 
sense,  by  being  used  to  include  also  the  notion  of 
'in',  almost  to  the  elimination  of  the  prep,  in 
from  W.  Sax.  and  the  dialects  influenced  by  it 
(Cf.  IN  prep.)  So  in  Early  southern  ME.,  on  still 
included  the  sphere  of  both  '  on  '  and  '  in  '  (sense  5)  ; 
but  in  was  gradually  restored  ;  not,  however, 
without  the  survival  of  many  traces  of  the  former 
prevalence  of  on  ;  thence  also  a  difficulty,  in  some 
of  the  transferred  senses,  in  determining  whether 
the  starting-point  was  '  on  '  or  '  in  '.  Eventually, 
not  only  was  this  extension  in  the  direction  of  '  in  ' 
given  up,  but  the  language  has  shown  a  growing 
tendency  to  restrict  on  to  the  upper  or  at  least  the 
supporting  surface,  =  F.  sur,  so  as  to  correspond 
in  use  rather  to  ow^than  an  in  German;  this  comes 
out  strongly  also  in  the  transf.  and  fig.  senses  in 
which  on  indicates  the  basis  or  foundation  of  action, 
feeling,  etc.  In  OE.,  when  the  upper  surface  was 
specially  in  view,  ofer  was  sometimes  used  ;  but  the 
notion  was  usually  expressed  by  the  combination 
uppan,  uppon  (  =  up  t  on  :  cf.  ON.  upp  d).  When,  in 
course  of  time,  on  itself  came  to  be  more  associated 
with  the  upper  surface,  the  distinction  between 
on  and  upon  gradually  faded  away,  and  upon  may 
now  be  used  instead  of  on,  in  positions  into  which 
no  notion  of  up  enters  (see  UPON).  These  changes 
in  the  sense-territory  covered  at  different  times  by 
on  make  the  historical  and  logical  order  of  the 
senses  difficult  ;  and  the  following  arrangement  is 
in  many  respects  provisional.  Even  the  primary 
division  into  senses  implying  position  and  those 
implying  motion  or  direction  is  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  the  figurative  uses,  in  some  of  which  the 
point  of  view  has  gradually  changed  since  they 
first  arose,  so  that  what  was  originally  felt  to 
express  a  direction  of  the  mind  towards  something 
is  now  felt  as  a  static  attitude  or  mental  state. 
L  Of  position.  [OE.  on  with  dative.] 
*  Of  local  position  outside  of,  bnt  close  to  or 
near,  any  surface.  Primarily  of  things  physical, 
but  also  of  non-physical  things  treated  as  having 
extension. 

1.  Above  and  in  contact  with,  above  and  sup- 
ported by;  upon. 

COM  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xvil  (xix.)  (1890)  460  WnfnS..on 
domsetle  sittende  was.     cyn  Kutkm.  Cost.  Matt.  xxi. 
Sittende  on  (Ags.  Gosf.  uppan]  eosule  &  on  folan  sunu  )«r 
teoma.    c  iiao  Bestiary  i  De  leun  slant  on  hille.    a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13435  (Gott.)  lohn  be  godspeller    pat  lai  o 
{Colt,  o]  iesu  brest  at  super.     138.  \VvcUF  Matt.  ^HAdM 
putt  on  a  hill  may  nat  be  hid.    c  1386  CHAUCFR  C 


putt  on  a         may  . 

370  Wei  semed  ech  of  hem  a  fair  burgeys  1  ositten  in  a  veld* 

halle  on  a  devs.    c  I4U  LYDG.  Assemifyo/Gods^)  A  f»w- 


ON. 

b.  Said  in  reference  to  (the)  earth,  land,  ocean, 
sea,  water,  etc. ;  also,  any  part  of  the  earth  viewed 
as  a  surface,  e.g.  a  common,  moor,  heath,  plateau. 

With  earth,  field,  road,  street,  way,  etc.  usage  varies, 
or  has  varied,  between  on  and  in,  according  as  they  are 
viewed  :  cf.  IN  Prep.^,  and  see  the  individual  words. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvi.  102  Crist  '5a  he  on 
eonfan  waes.  a  xooo  Sal.  <<(•  Sat.  583  Yldo  beo<i  on  eorSan 
fejhwaes  craeftjg.  1x22-31  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1122  psr-aefter 
wseron  feole  scip-men  on  sas  and  on  wseter.  c  1200  ORMIN 
5577  Himm  reowebb  batt  he  dwellebb  her  Swa  swibe  lange 
onn  eorbe.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  7  {>e  moste  parti  of  be 
peple  bat  passeb  nou  on  eorbe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  i. 
3  He  may  wende  many  ways,  bathe  on  be  see  and  on  be  land. 
1542  UDALL  Erasm.  A£oph,  254  b,  In  battaill  on  the  sea. 
Ibid.  170  a,  He  tooke  with  hym  ..  a  greate  mayny  that  he 
happely  mette  on  y3  waye  as  he  wente.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
vi.  60  Sche  vas  on  the  feildis  for  hyr  recreatione.  1754  J. 
SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  227  On  the  streets  ofLon- 
don.  1760  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  ii,  More  painful,  .than  all  the 
journies  I  ever  made  on  land.  1797  NELSON  7  Dec.  in  Nicolas 
Disj>.  (1845)  III.  188  Captain  Troubridge  on  shore  is  superior 
to  Captains  afloat.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  \\.  74  On  life's 
tempestuous  sea.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I*  539 
During  his  residence  on  the  Continent.  1871  MORLEY  Vol- 
taire (1886)  29  Ideas  of  grace  and  beauty,  whose  forms  were 
old  on  the  earth.  1898  Century  Mag.  Mar.  796/1  He.. 
occasionally  took  a  short  stroll  on  the  street. 

C.  Indicating  the  part  of  the  body  which  sup- 
ports one,  being  itself  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
etc. :  e.  g.  on  one's  feet,  knees ,  legs,  back,  face,  on 
tiptoe,  on  all  fours. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  in.  ix.  §  14  On  cneowum  sittende. 
r  looo  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  iii.  14  Du  gsest  on  bmum  breoste.  c  xooo 


Son  forb..on  here  foure  fet.  1594  T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr. 
lachiavelli's  Florentine  Hist.  (1595)  12  Constrained  to 
come  to  Rome  on  barefoot,  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  i. 
§  29.  44  Creeping  ..  on  their  bare  knees.  1829  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  Civil  Disabil.  Jews  (1887)  145  That  he  should  ..  talk 
about  being  on  his  legs.  1885  ANSTEY  Tinted  Venusxn.  150 
Leander  went  down  on  all  fours  on  the  hearth-rug. 

d.  Said  in  reference  to  a  means  of  conveyance : 
e.  g.  on  foot  j  on  horseback,  on  an  ass,  on  the  wind, 
on  the  wing,  etc. :    see  also  the  sbs.     (With  an 
enclosing  carriage,  in  is  used.) 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  6  [5]  Da  cild  ridaS  on 
hiora  stafum.  1137-31  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1127  Hi  ridone  on 
swarte  hors  &  on  swarte  bucces.  1140-53  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1 140  Scse  fleh  &  iasde  on  fote  to  Walingford.  c  1205  LAY. 
502  An  horsen  &  an  [c  1275  a]  foten.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
v.  58  Be  this  Desert,  no  Man  may  go  on  Hors  back.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  i  Saw.  xxv.  20  As  she  rode  on  her  asse.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  761  When  his  Head,..Wash'd  by 
the  Waters,  was  on  Hebrus  born.  1748  Anson  s  Voy.  n. 
viii.  218  Mackaws.  .wheeling  and  playing  on  the  wing.  1844 
MRS.  BROWNING  Rom.  Page  xii,  Now  the  vision.  .Wheeleth 
on  the  wind  around.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  387 
The  bags  were  carried  on  horseback.  1886  Century  Mag. 
XXXII.  471/2,  I  should  go  away  on  the  first  train. 

e.  Said  in  reference  to  a  supporting  axis,  pivot, 
or  centre  of  revolution. 

885  [see  Ax sb.z\.  x63S-[see  AxLE3 1  c,  3).  176*  [see  HINGE 
so.].  1832  Prop.  Reg.  Instr.  Cavalry  in.  55  A  Line  is  ordered 
to  '  Change  Front '  on  a  flank.  184^7  Infantry  Man.  (1854) 
63  The  sections  are  wheeling  on  their  pivot  men.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  32  Change  front  on  the  left 
company.  Ibid.  33  To  change  front  on  a  flank  Company  in 
echellon.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem,  Astron.  iii.  x.  (1879)  56  All  the 
planets  rotate,  or  turn  on  their  axes,  in  the  same  direction. 

f.  Indicating  that  on  which  the  hands  are  placed 
in  making  oath;  also  with  conscience ,  faith,  honour, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  an  oath  or  affirmation. 

In  OE.  the  dative  was  used  with  the  material  object 
touched,  the  accusative  with  the  ideal  object  or  absent  being 
appealed  to. 

876  O.  E.  Chron.,  Ond  him  ba  abas  sworon  on  bam  halgan 
bea^e.  £893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  vi.  §  15  He  him  geswor 
on  hisgoda  noman  baet  [etc.],  a  1000  Laws  of  Mthelred 
HI.  it  (Schmid),  pe  he  durre  on  bam  halisdome  swerian  be 
him  man  on  hand  syl5.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt  xxiii.  20 
Witodlice  sebe  swereb  on  weofude,  he  swereSon  him  and  on 
eallum  bam  be  him  ofer  synt.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixii.  9 
Ealle  ba  oe  on  hine  aflas  sweriaS  [L.  guijurant  in  eo}.  a  1023 
WULFSTAN  Horn,  xlvi.  (1883)  232  Ic  eow  halsige  . .  on  ealle 


boke.  _  c  1475  Rau/ Coil jear  952  Thay  swoir  on  tharr  swordis 
swyftlie  all  thre.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clx.  [clvi.] 
442  Let  hym  go  on  goddes  name  whider  it  shall  please  hym 
1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  i,  On  my  conscience,  I  believe 
[it].  1785  tr.  Plenty's  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  V.  v.  i.  §  i.  238  All 
these  hostages  took  a  solemn  oath  on  the  gospels.  1856 
BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  1.589  In  courts  of  equity  peers ..  answer 
on  their  honor  only. 

g.  In  various  elliptical  and  transferred  uses,  as 
(a)  =  Stationed  on,  at,  or  in  charge  of ;  (i)  sub- 
sisting or  dependent  on ;  in  the  charge  or  care  of; 
(c)  on  the  list  or  staff  of,  employed  on ;  (cT)  on  an 
official  list,  e.  g.  on  half-pay. 

1712  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  313  r  17  [One]  endeavoured 
to  raise  himself  on  the  Civil  List,  and  the  other,  .on  the 
Military.  1761  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  86  If  the  boy 
was  to  be  on  the  foundation  [at  Eton].  1794  NELSON 
8  July  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1845)  I.  249,  I  have  told  Captain 
Stephens  and  Captain  Wilkes,  who  is  on  the  battery,  that 
[etc.].  1798  MILLER  ibid.  VII.  p.  clix,  Having  made  one 
strong  cable  fast  to  the  Tonnant  and  desired  sentinels  to  be 
placed  on  it  on  board  her.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  fy  Leg. 
xx.  (1857)  296  She  had  to  leave  her  mother  on  the  care  of  a 
neighbour.  1843  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  336  A  colonel  on 
half-pay.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  205  Scarcely 
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ever  had  he  been  on  a  grand  jury.  1882  P.  FITZGERALD 
Recreat.  Lit.  Man  (1883)  139  A  leading  writer  on  the  press. 
1885  Times  ( weekly  ed.)  27  Feb.  2/4  A  captain  on  the  General 
Staff.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.  3/1  Speaking  of  their 
several  avocations  . .  I  learned  that  So-and-so  was  *  on  the 
pigs ',  another  '  on  the  kitchen  ',  and  a  third  *  on  the  table  '. 
h.  Hence  arise  many  phrases,  originally  express- 
ing physical  situation,  of  which  the  sense  becomes 
more  or  less  figurative,  as  an  expression  of  what 
is  done  or  implied  in  such  a  position.  Such  are 
the  following,  for  which  see  the  respective  sbs. : 

On  the  bench,  on  the  boards,  on  the  books,  on  the  cards,  on 
the  carpet,  on  'Change}on  the  fence, on  the  field,  on  foot,  on 
hand,  on  one's  hands,  on  one's  own  hook,  on  ones  knees, 
on  one's  legs,  on  tfo  market,  on  the  nail,  on  the  parish,  on 
the  rack,  on  the  shelf,  on  the  spot,  on  the  streets,  on  the 
stump,  on  tenterhooks,  on  the  throne,  on  the  turf,  on 
the  way,  on  the  wing,  on  the  ivorld.  Phrases  originally 
literal,  when  thus  usedyf^.,  sometimes  serve  as  models  for 
others  which  never  were  literal,  e.  g.  on  a  level,  on  an 
equality,  on  a  Par. 

2.  Expressing  contact  with  any  surface,  whatever 
its  position;   e.g.  to  hang,  stick  on  a  wall;    to 
border  on  an  estate*,  a  fly  walking  on  the  ceiling; 
blisters  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.     Also,  of  things 
that  cover  or  clothe,  as  a  coal  on  his  back,  shoes  on 
his  feet,  a  book  with  a  cover  on  it. 

cSg?  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xx\.  152  Ealle  oa  hearjas 
..wasron  atifred  on  oasm  wage,  a 900  CYNEWULF  Christ 
1115  J>a  he  on  rode  waes.  c  1205  LAY.  511  Alle  beo  sculden 
hongien  On  heje  treowen.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  v, 
He  satte  atte  souper  gnawynge  on  a  lymme  of  a  man.  1508 
DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  55  And  hard  on  burd  vnto  the  blomyt 
medis..Arrivit  sche.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.i.  2  On  his  brest 
a  bloodie  Crosse  he  bore.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xvi.  16  A 
cunning  player  on  an  harpe.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in. 
489  On  Shrubs  they  browze.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  xxxvi, 
Isabella  on  its  music  hung.  i8«  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xiii.  III.  361  With  eight  wounds  on  his  body.  1888  W. 
WILLIAMS  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  5)  577  A  brewer's  yard  dog, 
always  on  the  chain.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  12/1  A  small 
volume .  .printed  on  one  side  only. 

3.  In  proximity  to ;  close  to,  beside,  near,  by, 
at ;  on  the  bank  of  (a  river  or  lake),  on  the  coast 
of  (the  sea). 

CU.22O.  E.Chron.  an.  1009  (MS.  E^  Hi,,  namon  him  winter 
settlon  Temesan.  <rx2oo  Trz'n.  Coll.  Horn.  9  Bethfage..on 
be  fot  of  be  dune  be  men  clepen  munt  oliuete.  1523  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxxii.  519  The  castell  of  Geron  one 
the  see.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  15  Pas- 
lay . .  is  situat . .  onn  the  Riuer  Carronn.  a  17x5  BURNET  Own 
Time  (1823)  I.  74  They  came  up  marching  on  the  head  of 
their  parishes.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  viii.  379  Mr.  Anson 
over-reached  the  galeon,  and  lay  on  her  bow.  18x6  J. 
WILSON  City  of  Plague  L  i.  399  There  is  a  dwelling  on  the 
lone  sea-shore.  1830  H.  ANGELO  Reminisc.  I.  229  His  resi- 
dence, St.  George's-row,  on  the  Uxbridge  Road.  1832  LD. 
MALMESBURYUI  Mem.  Ex-Minister(i$&$  1. 50  Detained  long 
at  the  Douane  on  the  Italian  frontier.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xii.  III.  229  Kirke  and  his  squadron  were  on  the  coast 
of  Ulster.  Mod.  Burton-on-Trent,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

4.  Expressing  position  with  reference  to  a  place 
or  thing  :  esp.  with  side,  hand,  bow  (of  a  ship),  and 
words  of  particular  direction  implying  'side1,  as 

front ',  back,  rear ;  north,  south,  east,  west,  etc.  (In 
OE.  these  took  the  accus.  =  *  looking  unto  or 
towards'  the  left,  the  north,  etc.) 

Hence  in  many  fig-,  and  transf.  uses  of  Jtand,part,  side, 
behalf,  and  in  such  phrases  as  on  the  contrary,  the  defensive, 
etc. :  see  these  sbs.  and  adjs. 

c  893  K.  ./ELFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  2  ponne  on  &em  norbdasle,  bset 
is,  Asia  on  ba  swibran  healfe.  aioooAgfs.Ps.(Th.)xliv.ii  paer 
stent  cwen  be  on  ba  swyoYan  hand,  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  38  An  on  ba  swioran  healfe  and  o3er  on  ba  wynstran. 
1x22-31  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1122  Hi  sjegon  on  norS  east  fir 
myceffc  brad,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13038  On  pber  side  was 
hir  ful  wa.  13 . .  Guy  IVane.  218  (MS.  A.)  Gij . .  on  hir  fader 
half  he  hir  grett.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  183  God  bad  the 
rede  See  divide,  Which  stodupriht  on  either  side.  1411  Rolls 
ofParlt.  III.  650/1  This  Is  the  ordenance,.made  between 
William  Lord  the  Roos  on  that  oon  partie  and  Robert 
Tirwhit..on  that  other  partie.  1558  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  (1824)  L  App.  i.  389  Not  doubting  on  their  part, 
but  they  will  observe  the  duty.  1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  (ed.  2)^  49  The  Cape  de  las  Agullas  hath  sea  on  both 
sides  near  it.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  7,  I  am  glad 
on  your  behalf.  1747  Mem.  Nutrebian  Crt.  I.  221  It  was 
agreed  un  all  hands.  1748  A  nson's  Voy.  i.  v.  49  The  Indians, 
lying  on  the  back  of  the  Portuguese  settlements.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  (1846)  III.  xxiv.  358  Thucydides  . .  does 
not  venture  to  state  the  numbers  on  either  side.  1883  Law 
Times  Rep.  XLIX.  332  Bearing  about  three  or  four  points 
on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Clan  Sinclair. 
"*  Of  position  within  [OE.  on  for  in]. 

1 5.  Within  the  limits  or  bounds  of :  «  \sprep. 
i,  9.  Obs. 

In  OE.  (W.Sax,)  and  early  ME.  (southern) :  see  above. 

cooo  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  Pref.  ii,  Se  wass  biscop  on  Cantwara 
byrij.  Ibid.,  O<53e  on  Sysse  bee,  oSSe  on  oSre.  ciooo 
^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxxvii.  13  Dine  gebro5ru  healdab  seep  on 
Sichima.  cxooo  Ags.  Ps.  Ixviii.  12  Da  him  saeton  sundor 
on  portum.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  55  Ic  walde  . .  sitten  on 
forste  and  on  snawe  up  et  minne  chinne.  c  1205  LAY.  24587 
pe  stiward  . .  haext  cniht  on  londe.  ci26o  K.  Horn  653 
(MS.  C)  Heo  sat  on  be  sunne.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  14195 
(Fairf.)  To  ga  on  1131  of  day.  [(71485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv. 
530  Chase  he  not  the  on  his  xij  to  bee?]  ' 
K*  Of  time,  or  action  implying  time. 

(In  OE.  with  dat  or  accus.) 

6.  Indicating  the  day  of  an  occurrence,  treated 
as  a  unit  of  time ;  so  with  night,  morning,  after- 
noon, a  defined  date,  a  time,  the  eve,  morrow, 
occasion  of .  »  .  On  the  instant ',  instantly. 


ON. 

c  803  K.  ^ELFRED  Oros.  ii.  viii.  §  2  pa  on  <5asm  ilcan  das^e 

..fuhtonGallieonbaburg.  ayooLawsofsElfred  Introd.  §  ^ 

WyrceaS  eow  syx  da^as,  and  on  bam  siofoo*an  restaS  eow. 

Forbam  [Drihten]  hine  ^ereste  on  bone  seofodan  dae^.  c  1000 

^ELFRIC  If  out.  I.,  .Hit  gelamp  on  sumne  sael.    1x22-31  O.  E. 

\    Chron.  an.  1122  On  bet  dsei  xi  k'  Apr'.    Ibid.,  pet  waes  on  baes 

I    daeiesxiii°k'Nouemb'.  1137-40 Ibid.  an.  ii37pe  ludeus.  .on 

i    langfridaei  him  on  rode  hengen.    c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3325  On 

I     morgen  fel  hem  a  dew  a-gein.     a- 1300  Cursor  M.  17670  Yee 

I    sperd    me  soth   on   a  fridai.      c  1420   Antnrs  of  Arth.   6 

i    (Thornton    MS.)  One  a  daye  bay  bam  dighte  to  be  depe 

I    dellis.    £1450  Merlin  231  On  an  euen  com  a  spie.    1542 

!     UDALL  Erasm.  Afoph.  131  b,  Anaximenes  was,  on  a  tyme, 

j     in  makyng  an  oracion.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (1852)  14  Thys 

yere  one  sent  Martyns  day.  1670  LADY  MARY  BERTIE  in  i-zth 

Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22  On  Tuestay  wee  are  to 

goe  see  the  second  part  of  it.     1764-7  LYTTELTON  Henry  II 

(1771)!.  17  On  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W. 

iii,  The  day.. on  which  we  were  to  disperse.     1795  Jemima 

\.  215  Rosina.  .taking  Jemima  aside  on  the  instant.     1876 

GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  II.  298  Croker  assailed,  and  assailed 

on  the  instant,  some  of  Macaulay's  celebrated  speeches  on 

Reform.     1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  112/2  On  the  29ih  Jan. 

1884  [he]  absconded,  and   on  the   following  day  the  firm 

suspended  payment.     1899  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Aug.  579  On-a- 

day  he  gravely  complained  m  open  court  that  [etc.].     Mod. 

Presented  to  A.  B.  on  the  occasion  of  his  wedding. 

t  b.  Formerly  used  of  any  time  or  period,  where 
current  usage  has  in,  at,  during,  by.  (Also  before 
the  advb.  genitives  dayes,  nightes,  which  were 
perh.  then  taken  for  plurals.)  Obs. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  17  On  huntooe  on  wintra  &  on 
sumera  on  fiscabe.  Ibid.  in.  iii.  §  2  On  bjem  ilcan  jeare 
tohlad  seo  eorbe.  ciooo  ^LFKIC  Deut.  x.  i  On  bare  tide 
Drihten  cwseb  to  me  Ibid,  xxviii.  29  Daet  bu  grapie  on 
midne  daej.  1x251-31  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  SooTeste  men 
heom  kepten  on  nihtes.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  31 
God  sent  him  a  tokenyng  on  nyght  als  he  slepe.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  506  And  fraCarlele  onnychts  ryd;  And 
in  cowert  on  dayis  byd.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  2, 1  slepe 
bere-inne  on  nihtes.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  12245  (Trin.)  Say  I 
neuer  suche  on  my  lyue.  1442  T.  BECKINGTON  Corr.  (Rolls) 
II.  i8oOn  the  meane  tyme.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  12 
Also  Daniel . .  worshyped  god  thryes  on  the  day  knelynge. 
1627  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  137  Rome  was  not  alt 
built  on  a  day.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  Zor.  Temple  vii.  §  6 
It  never  rained  on  the  day-time.  1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr. 
lustine  i.  19  On  the  break  of  day.  1708  SWIFT  Wks.  (1841) 
II.  256  Rascals  that  walk  the  streets  on  nights.  1779  FOR- 
REST Voy.  N.  Guinea  182  The  tides  rise  about  six  inches 
higher  on  the  full  moon  than  on  the  change. 

t  C.  Formerly  also  :  Within  the  space  of ;  =  IN 
prep.  20.  Obs. 

c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  Contents  v.  ii,  Hu  on  anum  scare 
wurdon  Jw  twa  byrj  toworpena.  £897  —  Gregory's  Past. 
xliiL  312  Ic  faeste  tuwa  on  wucan.  cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
xxvii.  40  On  brim  dagum  hyt  eft  getimbrao.  c  1205  LAY. 
8059  And  bas  daeies  asn  breom  wiken  Wenden  to  Lundene 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  57  Men  may  wende  to  Damasc 
on  three  days.  1693  Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  62  They  cite  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  on  twenty  four  hours  to  compear 
before  them. 

d.   «=  Close  upon,  touching  upon.     Also,  in  on 
time  —  exactly  at  the  (right  or  prescribed^  time. 
1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  235  It  is  now  just  on  post-time. 

1890  BOLDREWOOD  Miner's  Right  (1809)  181/2   Anxiety 
about  being  'on  time'  for  the  mid-day  stage.     1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  17  Feb.  3/3  The  following  are  a  few  arrivals  at 
Preston .. September  25  .,  2  minutes  early.    December  12.. 
On  time. 

7.  Followed  by  a  noun  of  action,  etc.,  expressing 
the  occasion  of  what  is  stated. 

e.g.  on  reaching  ..  =when  I  (he,  &c.)  reached  .. ;  on  my 
r?/«r«=when  I  returned;  on  hearing this—  when  (and  be- 
cause) I  heard  this,  I  changed  my  plans. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  186  He  doth  debate  What  following 
sorrow  may  on  this  arise.  1713  BERKELEY  Hylas  fy  Phil.  i. 
Wks.  1871  I.  268  On  second  thoughts,  I  do  not  think  it  so 
evident.  1748  A  nson's  Voy.  i.  x.  101  A  disposition  to  be 
seized  with  the  most  dreadful  terrors  on  the  slightest  acci- 
dent. 1761-2  HuMEffist.  Eng.  (1806)  V.  Ixix.  186  He  had 
ten  thousand  'brisk  boys'.,  who  on  a  motion  of  his  finger, 
were  ready  to  fly  to  arms.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  68 
Which  would  on  the  first  blush  induce  one  to  suppose  there 
was  something  culpable  in  this  man.  1812  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  178  On  our  arrival  here.  1876  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
(1879)  II.  333  It  attracted  little  notice  on  its  appearance. 

1891  Law  y/w«XCII.94/i  Milk  which  on  analysis  proved 
to  be  deficient  in  fatty  matter. 

****  Of  order,  arrangement,  manner,  state. 

1 8.  Indicating  physical  arrangement  or  grouping : 
=  in  (a  row,  a  heap,  pieces).  Obs.  or  arch. 

«  1000-1611  [see  HEAP  so.  50].  ?«  1400  Morle  Arth.  238 
Alle  be  riche  on  rawe,  Romaynes  and  oper.  1430-40  LVDG. 
Bochas  i.  xiii.  (1554)  25  Kepe  them  from  tonges  that  been 
on  tweine.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  364/1  On  a  thronge,  or 
to-gedur.  .Gregatim.  1575  BrieffDisc.  Troub.  Franckford 
98  And  others  . .  came  in  suddenlie  on  a  troupe  together  m 
to  the  churche.  1620  Frier  Rush  8  They  came  all  on  a 
cluster.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1133  There  lyeth  nine 
little  Hands  on  a  row.  1662  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in. 
IV.  280,  I  saw  the  monks  kneeling  on  a  row.. before  the 
altar.  x8x8  G.  S.  FABER  Hone  Mosaicae  I.  189  Its  waters 
stood  on  heaps  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left. 

9.  Indicating  manner :  =  in.  Obs.  exc.  in  archaic 
phrases,  as  on  this  wise.  (In  OE.  with  the  accus. 
Cf.  Ger.  aitf  diese  weise.}  Here  also  belong  such 
modern  phrases  as  on  the  cheap,  on  the  sly,  on  the 
square  :  see  CHEAP,  etc. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  10  We  onjitab  hwilum  mon 
on  oore  wisan,  on  oore  hine  God  ongit.  c  xooo  ^I!LFRIC 
Exod.  xii.  5  On  ba  ylcan  wisan  nymac*  ticcenu.  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  77  pe  fader  is  ine  be  sune  on  bre  wise. 
1258  Prod.  Hen.  Ill  6  Beon  ilet  ober  iwersed  on  onie  wise. 
Ibid,  ii  Al  on  bo  ilche  worden.  ?ai366  CHAUCER  Rom, 
Rose  984  These  arowis..Were  aHe  fyve  on  oon  maneere. 


ON. 

c.  1380  WYCUF  Set.  Wits.  I.  379  On  two  maner  is  Goddi» 
word  herd.    1^83  Co/A.  Attgl.  359/2  On  Alle  wyse,  mnu- 
//Wo.     IS»6  TINNALK  Matt.  i.  18  The  byrthe  off  Christe 
was  on  thys  wyse.    a  1557  /;/,„•».  ih,  an:  ,  liiinnatyne  Club) 
28   Hot   the   lordis   on   na  wayiss  wald  not  aggree.     1697 
J.  StHGEANT  Solid  Phi/os.  440  To  begin  his  search  after 
Truth  on  this  preposterous  manner.     1864  DASENT  Jut  f, 
Earnest  (1873)  II.  346  Ulf  's  words  were  on  this  wise. 
fb.  Indicating  language  :   =lNiac.  Obs. 
(In  OE.,  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  lanes.,  with  accus.) 
£897  K.  JEl.rur.n   Gregory's  Past.  Pref.  7   Nemned  on 
aeuen  Pastoralis,  and  on  Knglisc  Hierdeboc.     <  1105  LAV. 


Laeu 


,  .     < 

31  An  oj>cr  he  noni  on  Latin  J»e  makede  seinte  Atbin.  c  1320 
Cast.  Lmc  35  On  Knglisch  I  wyl  my  reson  shewe.  1401 
Pol.  Foetus  (Rolls)  II.  91  Heresie,  that  is  Grw,  is  divisioun 
on  Latyn. 

1O.  Of  state,  condition,  action:  (a)  with  a  sb.,  as 
on  fire,  on  live,  on  sleep,  on  wait,  on  Ike  lap  • 

(ft)  with  noun  of  action,  as  on  loan,  on  sale,  on  the 
look-out,  on  the  move,  on  the  run,  on  the  wane,  on 
the  watch.  ;  (<-)  formerly  with  vbl.  sb.,  as  on  singing, 
on  building.  (See  also  19.) 

In  (*)  on  is  still  normal  ;  of  those  in  (a)  most  have  now  in, 
(in  life,  in  wait),  some  retain  on,  many  have  reduced  it  to 
a,  now  written  in  comb,  (afire,  alivt,  asleep  :  see  29)  j  (c)  is 
oos.  or  arch.,  on  having  been  first  reduced  to  a-,  and  then 
omitted  in  mod.  Standard  Eng.,  whereby  the  vbl.  sb.  comes 
to  function  as  a  pres.  pple.  (the  ark  was  on  building,  was 
a-buildiiig,  was  building?!.  See  fiprep.  11-13;  -ING  ". 

f*93  (see  6b).  aggaCod.  Exon.  vn.37(E.E.T.S.)294Sum 
bia  on  huntobe.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  3  paM  heo  cende  on  sare  & 
on  unrotnesse  ba  hire  beam,  c  xaoo  ORMIN  143  J>e  follc.  . 
s'od  M'  while  onn  heore  bene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15649 
All  on  slepe  he  fand  bam  fast.  ^13*5  Body  «r  Soul  59  in 
Map's  Poems  347  The  world  shal  al  o  fure  ben.  ^1375 
XI  Pains  of  Hell  281  in  O.  E.  Misc.  219  When  I  was  on 
berst  hongyng  on  be  rode.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V. 
335  While  be  masse  is  on  syngynge.  Ibid.  415  While  be 

fpspel  was  on  redynge,  CX43J  Torr.  Portugal  773  Whyle 
'orrent  an  huntyng  wase.  1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  195,  I  lay 
on  wayte  up  on  hym.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  m.  iii,  As 
good  a  man  as  ony  is  on  lyue.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEitcis  v.  xiii. 
33  Venus,  all  on  nocht,  Amyd  her  oreist  reuoluyng  mony  a 
thocht.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  84  When  the  Firth  is  frozen 


—  j- -•  j ^n  pis  resoun.    1578 

WHETSTONE  Promos  tfr  Cast:  n.  v.  The  doome  was  geven  on 
cause,  and  not  on  spyte.  1594  First  Pt.  Contention  (1843) 
35,  I  do  arrest  thec  on  high  treason  here.  1608  SIR  T.  BOD- 
LEIGH  Let.  to  Bacon  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  App.  21  They 
turned  back  on  their  own  accord.  01633  AUSTIN  Medit. 
(1635)  164, 1  thinke  that  he  [St.  Thomas]  was  absent  on  neg- 
ligence. i66a  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  m.  i.  §  7  Those  prin- 
ciples  on  which  they  deny  a  Deity.  1680  LUTTRKLL  Brief  Ret. 
(1857)  1.  41  Being  wounded  by  his  fellows  on  mistake.  17(7 
MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  f,  Frances  (1767)  I.  38, 1  acted 
not  on  so  poor  a  motive.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries 


Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  367  He  . .  was  convicted  on  evidence 
which  would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tribunal.  1885 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  8  May  15/4  A  careful  opinion  on  full 
knowledge.  1891  Law  Tunes  XCI.  21/2  We  learn  on  good 
authority  that  arbitration  has  become  too  well  established. 
b.  In  many  phrases;  e. g.  on  account  (of],  on 
design,  on  intent,  on  pretence,  on  purpose ;  on  terms ; 
on  an  (or  the)  average,  on  the  whole ;  for  which 
see  the  sbs.  f  On  less  than  :  see  UNLESS. 


12.  Indicating  risk,  pain,  or  penalty ;  on  peril  of. 
c  1386  CHAUCKK  Knt.'s  T.  867  Arcite  That  fro  thy  lond  is 


r  „        ...j      ,j  ,^(     ^,l>(u^\.u      lilt,     lltUCl 

to  take  wyfe.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  124  On  paine  of 
loosing  her  tongue.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xu.  398  Obedience 
to  the  Law  of  God,  impos'd  On  penaltie  of  death.  1667 
DRYDEN  Ind.  Emperor  iv.  i,  On  thy  life  secure  the  Prison 
Gate.  1755  MRS.  F.  BKOOKE  Old  Maid  No.3(i764)  16  [The 
father]  charged  him  on  his  blessing  to  abandon  all  studies 
of  that  kind.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  viii.  71 
Many  minds  must  change  their  key  now  and  then,  on 
Pi'«?  °f  g.ettinS  out  of tune  °r  losing  their  voices. 

13.  Indicating  that  which  forms  the  basis  of 
income,  taxation, borrowing, betting,  profit,or  loss. 

1697  DAHPIER  I'oy.  I.  376  We  must  consequently  have 
gain  d  something  insensibly  on  the  length  of  the  particular 
days,  but  have  lost  on  the  ..  number.  171*  ADDISON 
Sptct.  No.  445  r  5  The  Tax  on  Paper  was  given  for  the 
Support  of  the  Government.  1745  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyl-c. 
V.  34  For  raising  of  money  on  the  Inhabitants.  1753 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  vii.  iii.  178  The  king  borrowed 
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considerable  sums  on  his  jewels.  1764  App.  to  Chron.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  139/1  Odds  at  starting-Six  to  four  on  Leader. 
180,  BY.ON  /far*  +  *«,  675  Done!-a  thousand  on  the 

ki  '  J'^?3  5/**5^*T»'  ^P*'  4/>  The  largest  pro- 
curable dividends  on  the  outlay  of  capital  1881  SIR  K  K 
KAV  in  Law  Times  A',/.  XL1X.  77A  Any  chaTge,  or  lie,,', 
or  equity  on  this  particular  fund.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX 
JiV'  1 ,  XT  mterest  on  the  debentures.  1891  Law  Kep. 
Weekly  Notes  8o/,  Shewing  a  loss  on  his  last  yea's 
business.  Mod.  1  he  margin  of  profit  on  the  sales 
II.  Of  motion  or  direction  towards  a  position. 

14.  To  or  towards  the  position  expressed  by 
senses  1,3;  on  to. 

So  in  reference  to  non-physical  things  treated  as  having 
physical  extension,  or  to  motion  that  is  merely  ideal 

c  900  tr  Btda's  Hist.  i.  vii.  (1890)  38  Astah  se  . .  andettere 
.  .on  pa  dune  upp.  Ibid.  m.  vii.  [ix.]  178  On  bis  hor»  hleop. 
c  looo  Afs.  Gasp.  Matt.  v.  i  He  astah  on  bone  munL  c  tiu 
U.  I--.  Citron,  an.  not  Se  cyng  . .  scipa  ut  on  sa  scnde. 
c  1105  LAY.  1328  Heo . .  hire  bond  On  his  heued  leide.  Ibid 
13099  He  nom  ane  cape  . .  On  bene  munec  he  heo  dude 
aijoo  Cursor  M.  10393  lesu  crist  was  tan,  And  don  on 
rode.  1381  WVCLIF  Matt.  v.  45  That . .  reyneth  on  iust  men 

and  "          "~ 


DRYDF.M  Virg.  Georg.  in.  733  A  Plague  did  on  the  dur 
Creation  rise.  Ibid.  769  Ye  Gods  . .  turn  that  Impious 
i-rrour  on  our  Foes!  1697  DAMPIER  Vcy.  I.  534  A  sort 
of  a  distemper  that  stole  insensibly  on  them.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Keg.  i.  119-30  His  shoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet 
he  placed ;  His  coat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced. 
1810  KEATS  St.  Afiiesxxxi,  These  delicates  he  heaped  On 
golden  dishes.  1884  W.  C  SMITH  Kildrostan  63  If  in  such 
a  vacant  hour  He  shall  happen  on  a  maiden.  1896  Law 
Times  C.  488/1  The  vestry  served  a  notice  on  the  re- 
spondent, calling  upon  him  to  repair  the  drain.  1897  OUIDA 
Massarenes  xxvi,  He  has  never  left  his  card  on  you.  Mod. 
He  threw  the  coins  on  the  table.  They  fixed  placards  on 


the  walls. 


"749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  ii,  Her  prudence  was  as  much 
on  the  guard,  as  if  she  had  alt  the  snares  to  apprehend.  1808 
ELEANOR  SLEATH  Bristol  Heiress  IV.  31  Glenn  Hall,  which 
was  then  advertised,  and  on  sale.  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER 
Poems  211  Folly  herself  has  long  been  on  the  wane.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  v.  I.  608  Some  men  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  who  were  on  watch,  heard  the  report  1855  Ibid. 
xvii.  IV.  92  But  fortune  was  already  on  the  turn.  1876 
ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  ix.  (ed.  3)  89  Workmen  on  strike.  1886 
Illustr.  Lond.  News  9  Jan.  31/1  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs 
..than  eight  courses, eaten  on  our  best  behaviour. 
b.  Kngaged  in,  occupied  with. 

1768  G.  WHITE  Seloorne  xx,  As  you  have  been  so  lately 
on  the  study  of  reptiles. 

*J**»  Indicating  non-material  basis,  ground,  or 
footing,  (fig.  extension  of  I.) 

11.   Indicating  the  ground,  basis,  or  reason  of 
action,  opinion,  etc. 

c888  K-jELFRED  Boeth.  xi.  §  i  Buton  he  ..  nu«se 


They  fixed  placards  on 

b.  To  LAY  hold  on,  SEIZE  on  :  see  these  vbs. 

c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  iv.  40  pzt  hira  nan  ne 
durre  gnpan  swa  orsorxlice  on  bat  rice.  1399  LANGL. 
Kic/t.  Rede/esm.  49  Ano)>er  proud  partriche  ..sesith  on  hir 
f"  j'  9s*  Rol"NSON  u-  Mare's  Utop.  n.ix.  (1895)  270  They 
layde  holde  on  hym.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  iii.  55  Nor  doth 
the  generall  care  Take  hold  on  me.  1796  Hist,  in  A  HII.  Reg. 
97/2 1  hey  had  seized  on  the  citadel.  1870  ANDERSON  Missions 
Amer.  Bd.  1 1.  ix.  68  The  natives . .  laid  hold  on  the  sailors. 
o.  Of  the  incidence  of  a  blow  or  the  like. 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  I  5  5  He  hiene  on  bone  nafelan 
ofstang.  Ibid.  v.  xv.  §  3  He  oft  unwitende  sloi  mid  his 
hcafde  on  bone  wag.  13..  Cursor  M.  21402  (GotL)  Con- 
stantine..feld  fast  on  bat  haben  lede.  1516  TINDALE  Acts 
XIL  7  And  he  smote  Peter  on  the  syde.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen  V,  33  He  strake  the  chiefe  lustice  with  his  fiste  on  the 
face,  if  xi  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  3:7  F  35  Gave  Ralph  a  box 
on  the  Ear.  Mod.  A  blow  on  the  head. 

d.  In  such  phrases  as  heaps  on  heaps,  company 
on  company,  the  literal  sense  passes  into  that  of 
accumulative  addition,  or  repetition. 

ai6ii  BEAUM.  &  Fl_  jlfaitfs  Trag.  v.  ii,  Your  curst  court 
and  you..  With  your  temptations  on  temptations,  made  me 
give  up  mine  honour.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  995  With  ruin 
upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, Confusion  worse  confounded.  1726-46 
THOMSON  Winter  905  Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the 
Sky.  1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  viii,  I  have  had  ill-luck 
on  ill-luck.  1855  KINGSLEY  Plays  «r  Puritans  130  What 
Spaniard  on  Spaniard  had  been  saying  for  fifty  years. 

e.  Of  continued  motion :    On  one's  way,  on  a 
journey,   expedition,   voyage,   trip ;    also  on    an 
errand,  a  message.    See  these  sbs.,  and  cf.  AWAY. 

15.  Into  contact  or  collision  with,  esp.  in  the  way 
of  attack ;  against,  towards. 

(-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  n.  v.  §  2  JEtter  baem  he  wonn  on 
Scibbie.  cooo  tr.  Bsnia's  Hist.  n.  viii.  [ix.]  (1890)  124  Sona 
bas  be  he  on  heo  feaht.  1340-70  Alisaunder  1304  When 
Philip  had  with  his  folkc  faren  on  Greece.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  i.  140  On  saracenys  warrayand.  Ibid.  n.  384  On 
thaim  !  On  thaim  !  thai  feble  fast  !  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  394  That  day  he  never  tooke  prisoner,  but  alwayes 
fought  and  went  on  his  enemies.  1697  DRYDEN  Vlrg. 
Georg.  in.  140  He  bears  his  Rider  headlong  on  the  Foe. 
1796  Instr.  ft  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  35^  That  the  whole  may 
arrive  on  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  1849  S.  DOBELL 
Kotitan  iii.  (ed.  3)  38  He  calls  his  blood-hounds  round  his 

fory  hands.  And  cheers  them  on  the  prey.    1883  Standard 
May  3/7  His.,  bowling  seldom  seemed  to  be  on  the  wicket. 
1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  II.  170  If  he  drew  his  knife 
on  her  and  attacked  her. 

16.  Of  aspect  or  direction  towards;  as  to  smile 
on,  turn  one's  back  on. 

c  888  K.  J£LFKED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  S  s  Hi  ealle  lociab  mid 
baem  eajum  on  bas  eorSlican  oincg.  a  1000  Cadmon's 
Daniel  731  On  bat  wundor  scon,  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  1325 
The  knyght  answeryd,  and  on  hym  logh.  159*  GREENE 
Philomela  (1881)  152  He  spake  with  his  eies  on  Philomelas 
face.  1716-46  THOMSON  Winter  910  Horrid  o'er  the  surge 
Alps  frown  on  Alps.  1809  \V.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vii.  xii.  (1849) 
442  He  turned  his  back  on  its  walls.  1844  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Earl  Chatham  (1887)  815  The  enemies.. stood  for  a  time 

flaring  on  each  other.   1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xxxii.  326 
'hat  melancholy,  care-worn  face,  that,  .would  always  smile 
on  her.     1864  TENNYSON  Enoch  Arden  737   For  Philip's 
dwelling  fronted  on  the  street. 

b.  ellipt.  Precisely  in  the  direction  of,  directed 
towards. 

1888  RIDKH  HAGGARD  in  Harper's  Mag.  \\i\y  207  Feeling 
that  I  was  on  him,  I  pulled,  and . .  I  saw  the  man  throw  up 
his  arms. 

t!7.   =  INTO.  (Cf.  Is  prep.  30.)  Obs. 


ON. 


<  So'K''  C!n-0",PCCeS-  (tl»3°l;-) 

nhht  sextene.    c  ,350  lt>,li.  Paltry  34^  Man"  .  « 
spacll  onpeces  were  to-broke.     M,j  fg.  |™£g  ("g^ 

pa "     "v£  **?* on  twey"-  « 

Ptlgr.  4203  Whan  the  pot    s  brok 


18.  Unto,  to  (a  person)  :  in  reference  to  descent 
or  marriage.     (The  latter  in  Sc.) 

IS3S  STEWA.T  Cron.  Scot.  II.  710  Richl  laith  he  we*  to 
we<r  hir  on  ane  lord  Into  Ing-land,  a  1578  LINDFIAV  (Pitt- 
come)  Chron^  Scot.  <S.T.sA  125  The  king,  efter  he  hid 
.  .ressawit  this  gentillwoman  . .  marieit  hir  on  his  brother 
1631  GOUGE  Coat,  Arrows  IIL  f  93.  3,3  The  Crowne  an 
Kmgdome  by  iust . . title  descended  on  fier.  .894  CROO.ETT 
R a,der,  280  She's  marriet  on  saft  Sammle  TanSon 

18.  Into,  unto,  to  (some  action,  course,  or  con- 
dition) ;  formerly  esp.  with  vbl.  sb.,  as  to  go  on 
jishing  -  a-fishing :  cf.  lo. 

St  *Jf"  Af*' (""^'  "'°'m  XX V  Ic  wy|le  g"1  °"  n*aS-  c  ittjo 
wende  An  honlingue.  c  1310  Will.  3^a£w  IOC*  M.  .dede 
hem  on  gate,  And  soujte  him.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  .Surtees) 
44°6  And  sone  on  slepe  Jai  fell  I47o-«s  MALORY  Arthur 
II.  \,A.  d  icisel  the  whiche  was  sentc  on  message.  c\- 


ag 


xxx[ij.  (1890)  374  Hie  woldon  his  ban  on  niwe  cyste  gedon. 


'  -    -  •'•*.  ™"«^.**t  *>«a  scute  ui,  message,    c  luo 

D.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  ,47  His  wounde.l,raste  o!t 
ayne  on  bledyng.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Acts  xiii.  36  Dauid 
(after  he  had  in  hys  tyme  fulfylled  the  wyll  of  God.  fell  on 
slepe.  i6n  BACON  Hen.  VI  I  n  That  might  .  .set  the  Plough 
on  going.  .633  LAUD  Wks.  (1857)  VL  32!.  I  presume  ySu 
will  set  him  on  work.  163$  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Bwndfs  BanMd 
ytrg.  68  He  was  that  day  rode  forth  on  hunting.  ,716  Lion 
Albert,  s  Archil.  II.  10/1  Very  hard  to  stop  when  once  it  is 
f=o°?  ogo°'.??-  ?**  MACAULAY  Ess.,  HaUam's  Const.  H,st. 
(1887)  88  The  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  never  urged  him  on 
impracticable  undertakings.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII. 
467/2  r  acts  which  ought  to  have  put  him  on  inquiry. 

2O.  Indicating  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
action,  feeling,  etc.  is  directed,  or  that  is  affected 
by  it.  In  the  const,  of  many  verbs  and  phrases. 

c  uoo  Becket  501  in  5.  Eng.  Lef.  I.  121  On  seinl  Thomas 
heo  cnden  faste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23474  Lauerd  ha  metci 
on  all  nu.  c  1386  CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  300  Al  bat  he  myghle 
of  his  freendes  hente  On  bookes  and  his  lernynge  he  it 
spente.  ^1435  Torr.  Portugal  ^854  Howon  thedede  hedys 
they  did  shoute.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  i.  53  On  them  she 
workes  her  will  to  uses  bad.  i6«  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  ii. 
f  2  The  first  on  whom  this  cruel  Law  was  hanselled,  was 
William  Sautre.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  291 
Being  a  thing  material,  it  should  operate  on  immateriafs. 
1796  State  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  168/3  (He)  endeavoured  to 
recriminate  on  us.  iSij  W.  H.  I  RELAND  Scribbltomaiua  301 
She  has  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  country.  1838 
THIHLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxx.  145  The  title  of  Admiral  was 
conferred  on  Aracus.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  539 
The  effect  of  these  reflections  on  his  mind  had  been  pernicious. 
1883  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Law  Times  Rep.  (1884)  L.  193/2 
The  decision..  which  is  binding  on  us.  1885  Law  Times 
LXXIX.  38/1  The  magistrate  may  be  necessary  as  a  check 
on  the  doctor.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  16  May  6/1  The 
extremely  cold  nights..  tell  very  severely  on  the  elderly 
members  of  the  House. 

b.  Indicating  the  object  of  desire  and  the  like. 
In  the  construction  of  eager,  keen,  mad  (f  amorous, 
enamoured,  fond},  bent,  determined,  set,  gone,  etc. 
Also  ellipt.  =  bent  on,  set  on. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xi.  38  A  tortle  that  min  herle  is 
on.  c  1430  LYDG.  Reas.  t,  Sens.  1  13/4286  To  be  enamowred 
on  a  goot.  1493  Festival!  (W.  de  W.  1515)  68  b,  Suchc 
thynges  as  mannes  herte  is  moost  on.  1613  GOUGE  Serm. 
God's  Provid.  %  10  Their  mind  was  so  on  their  worke.  1656 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  n.  xxxvi. 
(1674)  189  You.  .having  unwisely  been  enamoured  on  some 
one  person.  1800  L.  C.  D'OvLE  NotcJtts  170  Woddell  was 
not  much  on  beer. 

c.  Indicating  the  bank,  banker,  or  person  to 
whom  a  cheque  or  draft  is  directed,  and  by  whom  it 
is  payable  ;  in  to  draw  on,  a  cheque,  etc.  (drawn)  on. 

1671-  [see  DRAW  p.  65,  DRAUGHT  sb.  35  bj.  18*4  BYION 
Juaii  xv.  viii,  A  draft  on  Ransom.  1819  THACKERAY  Fatal 
Awi'.rx,Here..isachequeonChild's.  I&MMARRYAT  Valcru 
ix,  Lionel  received  a  cheque  on  the  bank.  1866  Ctuxr 
Banking  vii.  144  The  demand  for  bills  on  London  at  Liver- 
pool would  exceed  the  supply. 

21.  Indicating  a  person  or  thing  to  which  hostile 
action  is  directed  :   against  ;  esp.  in  to  complain, 
inform,  lie,  tell,  'peach'  on  ;  also  an  attack,  assault, 
etc.,  on. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  Pi.  B.  \iv.  144  It  maynou^t  be,.  .or  matheu 
on  god  lyeth.  f  1400  MAUNDEY.  (Roxb.)xv.67  pai  lye  falslv 
on  Mary  and  hir  son.  1481  CAXTON  A'<?ff<zrrf(Arb.)  39  He 
made  hym  redy  for  to  complayne  on  reynart  the  foxe.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  Phil.  ii.  15  That  ye  may  be  soch  as  no  man 
can  complayne  on.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  ii.  146  Ay,  'twas 
he  that  told  me  on  her  first.  1690  LOCKE  t,o;t.  n.  xu. 
§  231  Attempting  by  force  on  the  properties  of  any  people. 
1830  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Moore's  Byron  (1887)  155  This  de- 
graded people  had  risen  on  their  oppressors.  1840  —  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  ,13  Any  attack  on  tile  civil  liberties  of  his  people. 
1880  [se«  INFORM  v.  7  b].  1895  CHOCKETT  Sweetheart  Tra:. 
14.  1  will  tell  my  father  on  you.  Mod.  Sc.  I'll  no  tell  on  yc. 

22.  In  regard   to,  in  reference  to,  with  respect 
to,  as  to. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxi.  |  i  (1864'  "o  Hw« 
mazan  we  secgan  on  ba  fUesclican  unbeawan.  i4 
G7HAYE  Law  A  rtnt  I  S.  T.  S.)  69  And  s»  was  >ene  on  t 
for  thai!  jurisdictioun  began  with  force  and  crueh«. 

15  ~  2 


ON. 

MALORY  Arthur  vi.  i,  Some  there  were  that  ..  passed  alle 
their  felawes  in  prowesse  and  noble  dedes  and  that  was  wel 
preued.  .on  syre  launcelot  du  lake.     1477  Paston  Lett,  III. 
211  Elles  itwol  do  you  harm  on  your  hors.    1649.!.  MOYLEV 
in  \$tkRet>.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  11.  47  There  sate  on  him    | 
three  or  four  judges.     1706  Act  6  Anne,  c.  u  Art.  xix,  No    j 
writer  to  the  signet  [shall]  be.,  admitted  a  lord  of  the  session 
unless  he  undergo  a,  private  and  publlck  try.il  on  the  civil  law.    ! 
1787  NELSON  13  May  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  236  To  order 
a  Court-Martial  to  be  held  on  him.      1812  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  176,  I  do  not  condole  with  you  on  your  release. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Cheat,  Org.  Bodies  488  ttotet  This  state- 
ment does  not  agree  with  my  experience  on  the  subject. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  275  He  never  attended  the 


meetings  of  his  colleagues  on  foreign  affairs.     1885  blanch. 
Exam.il  May  5/1  The          "          f     '  '  M   J   "  'L- 
question, 


e  appellants  had  failed  on  the  main 


b.    Expressing   the    object    to    which    mental 
activity   is   directed ;    after  such  verbs  as  think^    \ 
consider,    remember^    dream    (now    usually    of} ; 
meditate^  reflect ',  etc.      Also  after  derived  sbs.  ns 
thought,  meditation,  reflection.     See  these  words. 

c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxvii.  8  God  ys  on  Dryhten  georne  to 
penceanne.     (-1420  Anturs  o/Arthure  192  Thynke  hertly 
on  this,    c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  8090  On  his  kirke 
was  all  his  thoght.   t"  147°  HENRY  Wallace  1. 15  ?hit  we  suld 
thynk  one  our  bears  befor.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xc.  60 
And  on  the  end  hes  no  rememberance.    1^90  GREENE  Never    i 
too  late,  M.'s  Madr.,  When  I  at  last  considered  on  my  sins,    j 
1692  LOCKE  Educ.  §  147  This  being  almost  that  alone,  which    i 
is  thought  on,  when  People  talk  of  Education.     1754  R.  O.    j 
CAMBRIDGE  Intruder  12  Twas  a  plan  I  never  dreamt  on.    | 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  u.  ii,  Thy  anxious  heart  will    • 
never  learn  To  think  more  on  thyself  and  less  on  others.    ' 
1838  THIRLW ALL  Greece  11.  265  The  sleepless  nights  in  which    i 
he  meditated  on  the  trophies  of  Miltiades.  Mod.  Reflect  on 
the  natural  results  of  such  conduct. 

C.  After  speak,  write,  etc.,  q.  v. ;  after  booky 
article,  essay,  lecture,  poem,  treatise,  etc.,  or  an 
author's  name ;  also  eilipt.  in  titles  and  the  like. 

142*  E,  E.  Wills  51,  iiij  quayres  of  Doctours  on  Mathewe. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  (1637)411  On  a  childe  drowned  catching 
of  an  Apple,    1689  PRIOR  Ej>.  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd  168 
Critics  I  read  on  other  men,  And  hypers  upon  them  again. 
1699  COTES  tr.  Dufitfs  Hist.  O.  $  N.  Test.  I.  i.  i.  5  What 
he  says  on  this  Point  is  as  follows.     1785  WILBERFORCE  in 
Life  L  99  Heard  Newton  on  the  addiction  of  the  soul  to    j 
God.    1830  SCOTT  (title)  Letters  on  Demonologyand  Witch-    , 
craft.    1831  CARLYLE  Sort.  Res.  in.  viii,  Laplace's  Book  on    ; 
the  Stars.    1884  A.  R.  PENNINGTON  Wiclifix..  290  A  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    Mod.  Coke  on    ; 
Littleton;  Mill  on  Hamilton;  Fenn  on  the  Funds. 

III.  Other  senses,  obsolete,  archaic,  or  dialectal. 
(All  these  originally  belonged  to  branch  I.) 
f23.  After  verbs  of  winning,  gaining,  taking 
(by  force) ;   =  from.     Obs.    Here  orig.   belonged 
vbs.  of  wreaking  or  taking  vengeance,  avenging, 
revenging,  still  construed  with  on  :  see  these. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  vi.  §  6  Romane  jenamon  on  him    ; 
Lxxxin  scipa.     <  1000  /l'',n- uir   \i.m.  xxi.  i  Chananeus  ba 
wann  wib  Israela  beam,  and  sige  on  him  gewann.    c  1330 
R.    BRUNNF.    Chron.   (1810)    57    Magnus  ..  chaced   away    ! 
Suane,  &  Danmark  on  him  wan.     c  1500  Melitsine  219  Yif 
they  were  so  bold  to  take  on  hym  or  on  hys  peuple  ony  thing.    ! 
1523  LD.  BERNERS  Frot'ss.  I.  cccxxxv.  525  Howe  the  Eng- 
lyssnmen  recouered  dyuers  castelles  on  the  frenchmen  in 
Burdeloys.    1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  165  But  what  art  thou    i 
That  hast  this  Fortune  on  me  ?    1671  MILTON  Samson  470 
All  these  boasted  Trophies  won  on  me. 

f24.  Indicating  that  to  which  a  quality  has 
relation  :  In  respect  of;  =  \mprep*  33,  OF  prep.  35. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  \}  Boetius . .  se  wses  in  boccraeftum  I 
and  on  woruld^eawum  se  rilitwisesta.  Ibid.  xxxiL  §  i  Deah 
bu  ware  eallra  manna  faejrost  on  wlite.  co«o  tr.  Bxda's 
Hist.  L  Introd.  (1890)  26  Hit  is  weligdisealondon  waestmum 
and  on  treowum.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  Se  man  is  ece  on 
ane  dele  .  bat  is  an  per  sawle.  c  1275  Lunc  Ron  91  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  96  He  is  feir  &  briht  on  heowe.  c  1350  WilL. 
Palerne  2634  Sche  had  a  derworbe  doubter  ..  be  fairest  on 
face.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxx.  403  He  was 
blynde  on  y  one  eye.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  iv.  4  A  sonne 
which  was  lame  on  his  fete.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3892/4 
Robert  Stephens.. winks  on  the  left  Eye. 

f25.  Indicating  the  medium  of  action.  Obs. 
Now  expressed  by  with. 

fll37S  Joseph  Arim.  560  He  sei?  a  child  strau^t  ber-on, 
stremynge  on  blode.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  1996  The 
chambre  flore  Alle  ranne  on  blode. 

1 26.  In  uses  now  expressed  by  at  (esp.  on  a  price 
or  rate\  Obs. 

1477  Fasten  Lett.  III.  203  He  wol  not  selle  hym  . .  under 
that  mony  that  he  sette  hym  on.     1639  FULLER  Holy  War    ' 
in.  xiv.  (1647)  132  Serviceable  men  he  would  purchase  on 
any  rate,    a  1715  BURNET  Own    1'ime  (1823}  I.  150  When 
his  matters  were  on  that  crisis.     1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building 
in  Water  67  The  Bridge  must  be  on  right  Angles  with  the 
Current.    1793  JF.FFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  III.  510  All  other    i 
of  our  productions  are  received  on  various  duties.     1794    ; 
MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Ellen  III.  52  Ellen  was  walking  on    j 
a  slow  solemn  pace. 

27    In  senses  now  expressed   by  OF.     In   on't    '•. 
and  the  like,  common  in  literary  use  to  e  1750; 
now  dial,  or  vulgar. 

In  early  times  generally  an  actual  difference  of  idiom,  but 
from  end  of  i6th  c.  due  to  confusion  of  <?/"and  on,  esp.  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  both  of  thoe  to  o\  See  OF. 

1258  f*rocl.  Hen.  ///,  i  Henr'  hur^  godes  fultume  ki'»fr  on 
Engleneloande,  Lhoauerd  on  Yrlounde,  Duk  on  No-m'  on 
Aquitaine  and  eorl  on  Aniow.  c  1325  P^em  times  Edit).  I [ 
(Percy  Soc.)  xxii,  That  death  that  I  shall  on  die.  c  1420 
Avow.  Arth.  xxxviii,  O  payn  on  life  and  on  londe.  ft  1440 
Sir  Eglam.  953  Wele  recovryd  on  liys  wounde*  ^1530  tr. 
Erasmus'  Sernt.  Ch.  Jesus  (1901)  2  So  this  our  sermon  may 
sauer  on  him  whiche  is . .  the  worde  of  the  father.  1575  Gantni.  , 
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Gurfon  i.  iii,  AH  th'ours  on  the  daye.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  itt. 
i.  131  The  perfect  Spy  o'  ih'  time  The  moment  on't.  1611  — 
(Jymb.  i.  i.  164,  I  am  very  glad  on't.  1641  LD.  J.  DIGBY  Sp. 
in  Ho.  Comm.  21  Apr.  4  The  truth  on't  is.  1671  H.  M.  tr. 
Erastn.  Collog.  545  Though  I  make  Lay  men  on  them  all. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  12  F  7  Nay,  you  are  in  the  Right 
on't.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  H.  §  6  The  best  on't  is  the 
World  every  day  grows  wiser.  1766  G.  WILLIAMS  in  Jesse 
G.  Selwyn  fy  Contemp.  (1843)  II.  57  Those  handles  that  the 
ladies  make  bell-ropes  on.  1782  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Geo.  Bateman 
I.  87,  I  know  she'll  take  care  on  him.  1828  Craven  Gloss, 
(ed.  2),  On't.  of  it.  [Still  widespread  in  Eng.  dialects.] 

IV.  28.  On  is  used  in  the  construction  of  many 
verbs,  besides  those  mentioned  under  the  preceding 
senses,  e.  g.  depend ;  attend^  wait ;  follow ;  believe^ 
rely ;  feedt  livey  subsist ;  also  after  the  direct  object, 
in  beget,  bestow >,  confer;  lavish^  spend,  waste  ;  con- 
gratulate', plume,  pride,  -vahte  oneself;  or  as  a 
second  construction,  e.  g.  to  condole,  consult,  with 
a  person  on  something.  See  these  verbs. 

29,  On  was  formerly  frequent  in  connexions  in 
which  a-  is  now  usual :  e.  g.  on  back  (=  aback), 
on  brede,  on  broche,  on  broad,  on  dreghe,  on  far,  on 
ferrom,  on  fresh,  on  head,  on  live,  on  loft,  on  long, 
on  loud,  on  low,  on  light,  on  new^  on  part,  on 
round,  on  room,  on  side,  on  stray,  on  sunder, 
on  thirst,  on  wide,  on  wry.  These  were  usually 
written  as  two  words,  but  have  often  been  hyphened 
by  modern  editors,  in  imitation  of  forms  in  a-. 
See  ABACK,  ABBEDE,  ABROACH,  etc. ;  also  the 
sbs.  BACK,  BREDE,  BROACH,  etc. 
On  hand,  on  high  :  see  HAND  32,  HIGH  a.  18. 
On  (pn),  adv.  (a.,  so.).  [Orig.  the  same  word  as 
prcc.,  viz.  OTeut.  *ana,  OS.  anat  an,  OE.  an,  on. 
In  the  OE.  instances  almost  always  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  vb.  as  a  *  separable  particle  *,  like 
the  Ger.  separable  an  in  an-kommen,  etc. ;  in 
mod. Eng.  often  an  elliptic  use  of  the  prep.  =  on 
something  understood.] 

1.  In  the  position  of  being  in  contact  with,  or 
supported  by,  the  upper  surface  of  something. 

£•900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  iv.  (1890)  274  Sume  jerisne  stowe 
..mynster  on  to  timbrenne.  163*  MILTON  L' Allegro  133 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon,  If  Jonsons  learned  Sock 
be  on.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  ix,  The  pudding-plates 
had  been  washed,  -while  cheese  was  on. 

2.  Into  the  position  defined  in  I. 

c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvii.  124  Daet  se  se  J>e 
wunde  lacnian  wille  jeote  win  on.  c  1205  LAY.  311  Brutus 
sette  on  his  flo.  He  wende  to  sceoten  bat  hea  der.  c  1475 
RanfCoil^ear  85  To-morne  on  the  morning,  quhen  thow 
sail  on  leip,  Pryse  at  the  parting,  how  that  thow  dois.  1645 
EVELYN  Diary  u  Apr.,  Dashing  the. .whipcord  over  their 
shoulders,  as  hard  as  they  could  lay  it  on.  18*4  BYRON 
Juan  xv.  Ixv,  They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on. 

3.  In  the  position  of  being  attached  to  or  covering 
any  surface,  esp.  the  body ;  on  the  body,  as  clothing 
or  a  limb. 

c  1205  LAY.  1553  He  hefde  brunie  on.  c  1300  St.  Brandan 
613  None  other  clothes  nadde  he  on.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom. 
Rose  1187  Largesse  hadde  on  a  robe  fresh.  1-1450  Merlin 
IQI  Thei  hadde  on  hattes  of  stile.  1570  B.  GOOCE  Pop. 
Kingd.  H.  26  To  weare  a  linnen  Ephod  on.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  Ill,  iv.  ii.  126  O  let  me  thinke  on  Hastings,  and  be 
gone  To  Brecnock,  while  my  fearefull  Head  is  on.  x6iz  — 
Cymb.  u.  i.  26  You  crow  Cock,  with  your  combe  on.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  128  p  9  He  had  a  clean  Shirt  on.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  vi,  A  riband  or  a  rose ;  For  he  will  see 
them  on  to-night.  1887  *  MABEL  WKTHERAL  '  Two  North' 
Country  Maids  xxv.  174  Her  pretty  buff  cotton  gown, 
which  was  clean  on  that  morning.  1890  J.  HILL  Unfort. 
Arrangem.  I.  vL  144  He  had  on  an  unobtrusive  suit  of  dark 
brown  tweed.  Mod,  slang^  Keep  your  hair  on  1 

4.  Into  the  position  defined  in  3. 

rt  1000  Fate  (Cod.  Exon.)  87  Sum  sceal  wildne  fugel 
atemian,  heafoc  on  honda..deb  he  wyrplas  on.  riooo- 
[see  Do  v.  48].  1526  TINDALE  Litkex\\.  22  Take  no  thought 
..for  youre  body,  what  ye  shall  putt  on.  1590  LOI>GE 
Rosalind  iCassell)  93  And  with  that  she  slipped  on  her 
petticoat.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \\.  ii.  70  Get  on  your  Night- 
Gowne.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  311  p  5  He  immediately 
drew  on  his  Boots.  1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  J.  Juniper 
II.  44  To  make,  .delays,  by  frequent  tryings  on,  and  altera- 
tions of  our  hero's  clothes,  a  1814  IV ay  to  ivin  Her  v.  iii. 
(New  Brit.  Theatre  II.  466),  Mother  is  tying  on  her 
goloshoes. 

b.  eilipt.  for  go  on  ;  on  with  =•  put  on,  don. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  m.  1183  On  xall  my  westment 
and  myn  aray.  1605  ROWLANDS  Heirs  Broke  Loose  45  On 
with  rich  attire.  1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  \.  Wks.  1799  I. 
39  I'll  on  with  my  Jemmys.  1826  DISRAF.LI  Vh>.  Grcy\\\.  vi, 
I  will  doff  my  travelling  cap,  and  on  with  the  monk  s  cowl. 

5.  In  a  direction  towards  something,  at ;  as  (o 
LOOK  on. 

6.  Towards  something  in  the  way  of  approach ; 
approaching  in  space,  time,  or  condition. 

c  1400-50  [see  COME  v.  62  a,  0-  I535~  (see  DRAW  v.  86  d]. 
1704  Lond.  Gaz.  Nu.  4054/1  The  great  use  of  their  On  Mies 
in  towing  on  or  off  their  great  Ships.  1885  Truth  2  July  3/1 
It  was  gett.ng  on  for  two  before  supper  was  served.  1894 
LD.  Vfomusx Lj/e Marl&orvHfk  II.  Uv.  195  How  dreadful 
arc  the  words  'Go  on  !'  to  the  man  who  longs  to  mingle  in 
the  fray,  and  shuut '  Come  on  ! '  instead. 

7    Directed  lowaids,  or  ,n  a  linewv'M,  something. 

1804  NELSON  Apr.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  V.  520  The  mark 
for  being  clear  of  the  Majora  North  End,  is  the  Guard- 
House  on  the  Beach,  -on  with  the  last  hillock  of  the  nearest 
ridge  of  mountains.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vii. 
(ed.  2)  267  She  will  be  steered  with  sufficient  accuracy  if  her 
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gunwale,  .be  kept  'on  with  '  the  outer  ends  of  the  oars  of 
the  leader. 

b.  Broadside  on,  face  on,  stem  on%  etc. :  With 
the  face,  stem,  or  other  part  directed  to  the  point 
of  contact. 

1800-40  [see  BROADSIDE  $b.  i  c].  1856  Leisure  H.  V.  332/1 
He  lost  his  hold,  and  fell  face  on  into  the  water.  1884 
Standard  19  May  4  The  vessels  struck  one  another  stem  on. 

8.  Cricket.  To  the  on  side. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  24  June,  This  he  shortly  followed  up  by 
driving  C.  T.  Studd  on  for  2. 

9.  Onward,  forward,  in  space  or  time. 

rtiooo  Andreas  1336  Rjesdon  on  sona.  c  1200  ORMIN  7717 
He  wollde.  .uss..brmngenn  onn  To  foll^henn  J»e?^re  bisne. 
1 1230  Hali  Meid.  17  pat  mahten  bringe  be  on  mis  for  to 
donne.  a  1350  Cursor  M.  5987  (Gott.)  Wend  on  bann,  siben 
je  wil  ga.  1480  CAXTOS  Chron.  Eng.  civ.  136  Or  Haifa  yere 
be  go  an.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  in.  liv.  124  They  passe  on 
through  the  cittie.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  256  From 
that  day  on,  centaurs  and  men  are  foes.  1809  MAI. KIN  Gil 
Bias  u.  vii.  p  6  Do  they  get  on  in  the  world?  1820  BYRON 
Mar.  Fal.  in.  i.  12  Seeing  this  Patrician  pestilence  spread 
on  and  on.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  83/2  (The  police 
officer]  possesses  the  power.. of  ordering  them  to  'move  on*. 
b.  eilipt.  —  Go  on,  advance. 

(14*5  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1077  On  in  Pluto  name  1 
On  !  &  all  ys  owre  1  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  \.  iv.  2  Or 
shall  we  on  without  Apologie?  16*7  SANDERSON  Sertn. 
I.  284  Unless  God  kept  him  back,  he  must  on.  1713  J. 
WARDER  True  Atnazons  95  Yet  on  they  must.  1808  SCOTT 
J/rtrw.  vi.  xxxii,  Charge,  Chester,  charge !  On,  Stanley, 
on!  1855  KINGSLEY  Plays  4-  Purit.  181  But  no;  he  must 
on  for  honour's  sake. 

10.  Gone  onward  or  ahead ;  in  advance  in  space 
or  time. 

17..  Old  Song  in  Burns'  Works,  Oh  Kenmure's  on  and 

awa,  Willie  1   187*  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxi.  301  It  was  now 

well  on  in  the  afternoon.    1887  A.  BIRRELL  Obiter  Dicta 

Ser.  u.  91  Later  on  music  was  dragged  into  the  fray. 

b.   Cricket ^  etc. :  In  advance  of  the  opposite  side. 

1884  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  61  Notts  were  392  on. 
1892  Daily  News  14  Sept.  3/6  As  the  game  now  stands  the 
professionals  with  seven  wickets  to  fall  are  79  runs  on. 

C.  slang.  On  the  way  to  intoxication;  the  worse 
for  drink. 

1802  Naval  Chron.  VII.  273  The  Amelia's  men  being  a 
little  on,  could  not  bear  being  thwarted.  1894  WILKINS  & 
VIVIAN  Green  Bay  Tree  I.  99  Pimlico,  who  was  now  slightly 
1  on ' . .  was  shouted  down. 

11.  With   onward   movement   or   action;    con- 
tinuously ;  to  speak  0«,  hold  on,  work  on,  wait  on, 
to  continue  to  speak,  hold,  work,  wait. 

(iooo  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxi.  236  [He]  nyste  butan  hi 
sungon  bone  lof-sang  ford  on.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  434  He 
heold  on  to  herien  his  hea&ene  maumez.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Cook's  Prol.  22  Now  telle  on,  Roger,  looke  that  it  be  good. 
1579  SPENSF.R  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  55  Now  say  on  Diggon. 
1665  BRATHWAIT  Comm.  2  Tales  Chanter  148  Go  on  with 
your  Tale.  1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace\\\  Wks.  IX.  26  Specu- 
late on  !  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  235  The  regent 
waited  on,  and  the  event  came.  1891  DORA  RUSSELL  Secret 
of  River  I.  xiii.  289  He  sent  me  money  regular,  to  keep  on 
the  house. 

12.  Into  action  or  operation  :  thrash  on,  proceed 
to  thrash. 

13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  2300  Wy  J»resch  on,  bou  J>ro  mon, 
bou  bretez  to  longe.  1:1400  [see  COME  7\  62  c].  1593-  [see 
DRAW  v.  86  b].  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
1 13  Thay  set  stoutlie  onn,  doubteng  na  danger.  1667  MILTON 
/*.  L.  v.  233  Converse  with  Adam,  .and such  discourse  bring 
on,  As  may  advise  him  of  his  happie  state.  1745  P.  THOMAS 
Jml.  Anson's  fr'ty.  276  The  Tuffoons  commonly  come  on.. 
suddenly.  1832  R.  H.  FROUDE  Rem.  (1838)  I.  271  At  last  it 
came  on  to  rain.  1892  Chamb.  jfrnl.  4  June  367/1  We  turned 
our  lanterns  full  on. 

13.  a.  Of  persons  :   Engaged  in  some  function 
or  course  of  action ;  on  the  stage,  the  field,  etc. 

a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  84  Now  thus,  now  than, 
Now  .iff,  now  an.  Uncertain  as  the  dice.  1640  [see  OFF  AND 


_ .  .13  M  us.  CAMERON  C  leanliness  next  to  Godliness  3,  '  1  try 
to  keep  things  tolerably  decent,  but  it's  a  hard  matter.. 
I  am  always  on  ',  replied  Alice.  1883  G.  R.  SIMS  Lifeboat 
etc.  12  She  was  on  at  the  Lane  last  winter— She  played  in  the 
pantomime.  1888  STEEL  &  LYTTLETON  Cricket  (Badm. 
Libr.)  iii.  141  Supposing  a  slow  bowler  has  been  'on 'for 
some  time.  1891  MRS.  WALFOBD  Mischief  of  Monica  III. 
62, 4 1  thought  he  was  on  with  Daisy  ',  burst  forth  her  son. 
Mod.  colloq.  He  has  been  on  for  three  years,  and  now  retires, 
b.  Of  things:  In  progress  or  course  of  action  ; 
in  a  state  of  activity. 

[1605  SHAKS.  Learn,  iv.  172  So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when 
the  rash  moode  is  on.]  1830  Examiner  76  7i  Several  com- 
missions being  'on'  at  the  same  time.  1873  BLACK  Pr. 
Thule  ii.  13  There  was  a  considerable  sea  on.  1881  Society 
18  Nov.  11/2  The  schools  at  Oxford  are  'on'  once  more. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  3  July  5/3  There  is  a  terrible  row  on 
between  the  old  and  the  new  divisions.  Mod.  Is  the  gas  on? 
The  water  was  not  on. 

G.  Having  a  wager  on  (something). 

\tomSjtortiugAfag:.  XXXIX.  23  They  declared  themselves 
off,  a  thing  unknown  in  sporting,  after  they  had  been  on. 
1883  Standard  18  June  2/4  The  scratching  of  Winchester 
h;is  been  a  rare  blow  to  those  who  were  determined,  .to  be 
'  on  '  early. 

14.   Used  idiomatically  with  many  verbs  :    e.  g. 
carry,  catch,   come,  get,  go>   hold,  keep,  look,  p^tt> 
send,  take,  try  on,  etc. :  see  the  verbs. 
B.  adj.     (Cf.  OFF  C.) 

1.  Cricket.  Applied  to  that  side  of  the  wicket  on 
which  the  batsman  stands,  or  to  the  corresponding 


ON. 

side  of  the  field  (i.e.  in  the  case  of  right-hand 
batting,  the  side  on  the  left  of  the  wicket-keeper). 
O|>1>.  to  OFF  C.  ab. 

1851  Lu.i.vtt  irir  r:  Guide  to  Cricketers  20  A  good  general 
will  often  place  three  men  instead  of  two  on  the  '  on  '  side. 
i8oa  I'uily  .Yr;'pY  6  May  5/2  A  captain  who  has  studied 
tally's  play,  . .  will  put  most  of  her  fields  on  the  'on  '  side. 
1897  KANJIISINHJI  Cricket  170  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
lii  strokes  on  the  on. side. 

2.  In  rclercnce  to  the  licensed  sale  of  liquors : 
Short  for  'on  the  premises';  opp.  to  OKF  C.  5. 
Often  hyphened,  as  on-licence. 

1891  Daily  ^W-7(ij  ii  Mar.  3/2  The  number  of  licensed 
houses  mentioned  in  the  on-licences  return.  189*  W.  BEATTY- 
KINGSTON  Intemperance  63  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary 
to  persecute  the  'on'  licensee.  1896  ll'estm.  Gas.  5  Mar. 
3/3  The  Hilt  which  placed  off-licence  holders  under  similar 
control  as  on-licence  holders.  1899  Daily  News  13  Apr. 
6/3  The  influence  of  the  '  on  '  licensed  houses. 

C.  sb.  Cricket.  -On  side:  see  B.  I.  alt-rib,  in 
on  drive,  on-iirive,  a  drive  to  the  on  side. 

1881  Daily  Nws  g  July  2  He  then  drove  Moncreiffe  to 
the  on  for  four,  /bid.,  Newton  scored  . .  three  for  a  good 
on  drive.  1896  H'estm.  Got.  24  July  5/2  Wynyard  then 
made  a  fine  oll'drive  off  Trumble  lor  3. 

On,  f  article,  the  pref.  on-  =•  UN- J,  often  written 
separately  in  ME. ;  also,  in  mod.Sc.  dial.,  in  sense 
'  without':  see  Os-*. 

fOn,  erron.  ME.  expansion  of  o  =  od,  OrHconj'., 
until :  cf.  O  prep.3 

c  13*0  Cast.  Love  472  Ich..wole  wib  be  lede  my  lyf  Euer 
on  bat  ilke  stryf.  .mowe  sum  ende  take. 

t  On,  ME.  I  and  3  sing.  pres.  of  UNN-EN  v.  Obs., 
to  grant. 

a  IMS  -liu-i:  A'.  26  5'f  me  on  almihti  God. 

On-ffre/ijc  1,  the  prepositional  adv.  on  (unstressed 
form  of  OE.  an,  (it)  in  combination  with  vbs. 
and  their  derivatives,  and  sometimes  with  other 
sbs.  The  old  nominal  compounds  had  the  stressed 
form,  as  in  OE.  aiiginn,  ptiginn,  beginning,  anfilt, 
fujilti,  ANVIL.  The  compounds  in  on-  belong  to 
the  following  classes : 

1.  Old  verbal  compounds,  as  onbtdan  to  ONBIDE, 
oitcmiw-an  to  recognize,  ACKNOW.     Such  of  these 
as  survived  the  OE.  period  appear  in  their  alpha- 
betical place  under  ON-  or  A-. 

2.  Later  verbal  compounds  or  collocations  of 
adv.  and  verb.     In  these  the  union  of  elements 
is  incomplete,  and  the  adv.   may  be   moved  to 
another  position  than  immediately  before  the  vb., 
where  however  it  regularly  stands  in  the  inf.  and 
pples.,  so  that  these  acquire  more  the  character 
of  permanent  combinations.    Examples  are  t  on- 
become,  to  befall,  happen;   fen-cry,  to  cry  or 
call   upon  ;    on-draw,  to   draw  on  ;    t  on-laee, 
to  lace  on ;  t  on-look,  to  look  on  ;  on-«weep,  to 
sweep  on;  ton-take,  to  take  on,  assume,  behave: 
sec  '1  AKE  v. 

,.•1305  St.  Lucy  60  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  103  To  seinte  Lucie 
norice  he  wende ;  and  eschte  hire  faste  'What  Lucie  were 
so  *onbicome  '.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  (E.  E,  T.  S.) 
146/487  Hyt  on-by-come  ine  eche  place  5ef  ech  (bjyng  hadde 
ylyche  grace  To  loye  and  blysse.  1664  J-'lodden  F.  iv.  40 
Then  each  Captain  he  did  *oncry.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wesscx 
1'jeins  83  By  Joidoigne,  near  to  east,  as  he  *ondrew,  Dawn 
pierced  the  humid  air.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnris  XL  Prol.  102 
Kays  hie  the  targe  of  faith  vp  in  thi  hand,  On  hed  the 
halsum  helm  of  hop  "enlace.  <i  1875  J.  W.  MILES  in  Schaff 
&  Gilman  Litr.  Relig.  Poetry  (1881)  35  That  all  his 
shattered  aims,  his  hopes  bewept,  Are  in  God's  counsels 
deep  and  fathomless  "onswept.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
3548  pat  hii  nuste  hou  *on  take  [v.  r.  on  to  take],  ne  wat  for 
honger  do.  c  1315  Spec.  Cy  Warm.  267  Alias  I  what  sholen 
hii  onne  take,  pat  wolden  here  her  god  forsake? 

3.  With  pr.  and  pa.  pples.  forming  acljs.,  as  o'n- 
carrying  ( =  carrying  on ;  hence  o'ncarryingness), 
on-marching,  on-rolling,  on-running,  on-surging, 
on-sweeping. 
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ouertake  his  maiolie  Ix-lorc  Ills  •unleaumg.  a  1670  SPALU- 
isc;  /roue.  Chas.  I.  (1702)  I.  91  (Jam.)  On  his  onlouping  the 
earl  of  Ar;;yle  . .  and  Lord  Lindsay  ..  had  some  private 
fpecchcs  with  him.  1900  Westm.  Gat.  12  June  2/1  It  is 


trn/j  viu.  AVI,  vjdiuci  u  uy  m      un.|iuiii.uiii£  MMWMJ.       »wj 

.Vot  an  Angel  I.  184  To  hold  by  his  arm  for  some  security 
;ii;.ii  i>t  the  onmarching  multitude.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
XtifrUon  (1855)  I.  xx.  325  The  "on-rolling  billow  of  Austrian 
victory.  1599  DANIEL  Muiopkilus  713  To  pull  back  th' 
'on-running  state  of  things.  1884  Chicago  Advance  31  Jan., 
The  fury  of  the  "onsurging  barbarians.  1896  Ibid.  16  Apr. 
551/1  The  "onswceping  purposes .. of  God. 

4.  \\  ith  vbl.  sbs.  and  nouns  of  action,  forming 
sbs.  (sometimes  concrete),  as  on-bringing  (  =  bring- 
ing on),  on-carrying,  on-leaping,  Sc.  -lonping 
(---  mounting  a  horse),  on-moving,  on-putting,  on- 
sweeping,  etc.  (which  can  be  formed  at  pleasure)  ; 
on-go,  going  on,  progress,  advance ;  on-roll, 
onward  roll ;  on-sweep,  onward  sweep  ;  also  with 
agent-nouns,  as  on-bearer,  on-goer,  on-ptisker,  etc. 
See  also  ONLOOKER,  etc. 

1898  T.  HARI>Y  Wesscx  Poems  135  Changing  anew  my 
"onbearer  I  traversed  the  downland.  1658  J.  DURHAM  Exp. 
Re-.'clation  it.  vi.  (1680)  145  This  inability  is  of  her  own 
*onbringing.  1737  K.  ERSKINE  Serin.  Wks.  1871  II.  452 
The  "oncarrying  of  the  designs  of  his  Klory.  1894  CUctlgt 
Advance  11  Oct.  58/1  As  viewed  in  the  retrospect  of  two 
years  absence . .  its  ordinary  *on-go  is  indeed  extraordinary. 
1600  Gmvric's  Consp.  in  Select.fr.  Hurt.  Misc.  (1793)  190 
Maister  Alexander  Kuthven  . .  haisted  him  fast  doune  to 


ouertakc  his  maiotie  before  his  "unlcapii 
(Jam.)  On 
iiidsay  . .  1 

,  -  -'tw.  Gag.  iz  June  2/1 

a  memorable  sight  to  witness  the  "on-moving  of  a  great 
army.  1898  Conrregationalist  28  Apr.,  The  art*  of  diplomacy 
are  too  suon  exhausted  when  seventy  million  people  are  the 
on-lookers  and  *on-pushers.  1599  JAS.  1  BootA.  ^uipuv 
(1682)  83  To  speake  of  rayment,  the  "on-putting  whereof 
is  the  ordinary  action  that  followcth  next  to  sleepe,  1883 
Gd.  Words  462  The  steady  'unroll  of  the  mighty  waves  of 
time.  1893  Chicago  Advance  26  Jan.,  All  this  prodigious 
.swing  and  'on-sweep  of  development.  1885  lltimilct.  Rev. 
134  In  the  tremendous  "onswecLiugs  of  society. 

On-,  prefix 2,  the  OE.  unstressed  form  of  and-, 
(nd-,  against,  opposite,  in  reply,  in  return  (iee 
AND  conj.),  corresp.  to  Gothic  amia-,  and-,  OS. 
and-,  <j«/-,Du.  ont-,OH(j.ani-,  ent-,int-\  e.g.  OS. 
antfithan,  OHG.  ant-,  intfahan,  MHO.  entjahen, 
enf&hen,  enpf&hen,  Ger.  empfangen,  Du.  ontvangen, 
OE.  onfii'n,  pa.  t.  onferng,  to  receive  (cf.  a'nd-,  pnd- 
fenga  receiver)  ;  OE.  on^vtan  to  understand,  dis- 
cern (cf.  a'nd-,  ffnd^it  understanding,  intelligence). 
In  ME.  this  prefix  is  in  form  indistinguishable 
from  ON-1 :  e.g.  onfon,  ottjiten. 

On-,  prefix  3,  the  same  particle  originally  as  the 
prec.,  used  with  counteracting  or  undoing  force ;  in 
early  OE.  on-,  in  late  OE.  very  generally  un- 
(levelled  with  un-  =  ON-4),  in  ME.  usually  un-, 
but  sometimes  on-  ;  in  mod.Eng.  always  un-. 
Examples:  Goth.  anJ6indan,OS.antt>indan,OIlG. 
ant-,  intbintan,  Ger.  entbindcn,  OE.  onbindan, 
nnl'in.liui,  ME.  un-,  on-binden,  to  UNBIND;  t)S. 
antduan,  an  Jim,  OHG.  anttoan,  intoan,  MHG. 
1'iititon,  OE.  ondVn,  undtn,  ME.  undent,  ondon,  to 
UNDO  ;  OS.  antwindan,  OHG.  inlivindan,  MHG. 
enlwinden,  OE.  onwindan,  untuindan,  ME.  ««- 
winden,  onwinden,  to  UNWIND.  See  UN-  2. 

Qn-tprejix*,  frequent  ME.,  early  mod. E.,  and 
dial,  variant  of  UN-  1,  beforeadjs.,  pples.,  advbs.  and 
their  derivatives,  as  ME.  onclenc  for  unclene:— OE. 
uncltme\WS,onwryten:—Gf..un'writen.  Cf.Goth. 
mrweis,  OS.,  OHG.,  OE.  umvls,  Du.  on-wys,  on- 
wijs,  ME,  umvis  (onwis,  onwise),  UNWISE. 

Formerly  often  written  separately  isee  e.g.  Paston  Lett. 
No.  751)  t  but  generally  hyphened  by  modern  editors.  In 
some  mod.Sc.  dialects  wntten  separately  before  pples.  pr 
vbl.  sbs.  as  <'n  (or  ohn)  in  sense  '  without ',  e.  g.  on  said, 
ohn  said,  unsaid,  without  there  being  said,  without  saying, 
on  uttikin'  without  making. 

II  Onager  (p-nad^i).  Pi.  -gers,  -gri.  [L. 
onager,  ad.  Gr.  <Wy/x>i  =  ovm  &iptos  the  wild  ass ; 
also  both  in  Gr.  and  L.  in  sense  2.] 

L  A  wild  ass ;  spec,  the  species  Equus  onager 
(E.  Jteinippus')  of  Central  Asia. 

11340  HAMFOLE  Psalter  cm.  12  Abyde  schal  onagirs  in 
|>air  thirst.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixxviii. 
(1495)  831  Onager  is  a  wylde  asse,  and  suche  asses  be  gretc 
and  wylde  in  Aflrica.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  456  The 
onager,  or  wild  ass,  is  seen  in  still  greater  abundance  than 
the  wild  horse.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowledge  6  July  1/1 
The  various  tarpans  and  onagers  and  quaggas  and  zebras 
which  span  the  gulf  [between  norse  and  ass).  1896  Blachu. 
Mag.  May  682  Hence  the  difference  . .  between  a  coster's 
donkey  and  an  onager. 

2.  An  ancient  and  medieval  engine  for  throwing 
stones  in  warfare. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xxm.  iv.  222  Unto  which 
also  the  moderne  time  hath  imposed  the  name  of  Onager.. , 
in  this  regard,  that  wild  asses  when  they  are  coursed  ty 
hunters  fling  with  their  heeles  stones  afarre  off  behind  their 
backs.  1840  L.  RITCHIE  Windsor  Castle  214  Of  the  more 
powerful  military  engines  then  in  use,  were  tne  scorpion  or 
large  stationary  crossbow,  the  onager  or  wild  ass.  1886 
SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salatnmbo  xiii.  310  Catapults  were 
as  frequently  called  onagers,  because  they  were  like  wild 
asses  which  threw  stones  oy  kicking. 

II  Onagra  J  O'nagra).  Sot.  [L.  onagra,  a.  Gr. 
ovafpa,  fern,  deriv.  of  ovaypos:  see  prec.]  A 
former  name  for  the  genus  OZNOTHEKA. 

1741  Cornel,  f am.- Piece  II.  iii.  392  There  are  yet.  .Onagra, 
Larkspur.  t86i  Miss  PRATT  /•'lower.  PL  II.  289. 

ii  Onagra-.  [pseudo-Latin,  fern,  of  ONAGER.] 
A  female  wild  ass  ;  humorously,  a  she-ass. 

1860  READH  Cloister  <J-  H.  III.  196  Gerard  . .  had  put  his 
Onagra  in  harness. 

Onagraceous  (pnagr/i'Jjs),  a.  Sot.  [f.  mod. 
Bot.L.  Onagraccee,  f.  O.NAGBA1:  see  -ACEOUS.] 
Belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Onagractx,  of 
which  Onagra  or  (Enothera  is  the  typical  genus. 
So  Onagrad  (fvnagrftd1,  Lindley's  name  for  a 
plant  of  this  order. 

1845  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  (1853)  724  The  Onagrads . . are 
in  general  tetramerous.  1866  Treas.  Rot..  Clarkia,  a  small 
genus  of  onacrads.  Mc<d.  The  Fuchsia,  Willow-herb,  and 
Enchanter's  Nightshade  are  onagraceous  plants. 

Onan,  onane,  obs.  forms  of  ANON. 

On  and  off,  a<lv.  phr.  (sb.)  =•  OFF  AND  ON, 
q.  v. ;  also  in  more  general  sense  (see  ON  adv.  and 
OFF  «z«V.X 

1855  DROWNING  Bp.  Blottgram's  Afol.  789  It  shoots  .. 
Halfway  into  the  next  still,  on  and  off !  1881  E.  I>. 
BR.CKWOOD  in  Eneycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XII.  197/2  Hedges  on 
banks.. are  usually  of  such  a  sue  as  to  make  flying  them 
impossible,  or  at  least  undesirable.  Horses  jump  them  on 


ONCE. 

and  off.  1889  Repent.  /'.  II  .«;....-  :k  II.  ..  |||rj  i... 
norkini;  with  u»  at  Crum  Stieet  a  go,«i  .:cal,  on  and  off 
1889  Diet.  fiat.  I;.*.  XVIII.  125/J  A  .icte  whit),  Uui.«j 
on  and  off  for  twenty  year*  189*  Tiinti  weekly  cd.) 
21  Oct.  7/3(HeJ  had  lived  with  her  on  and  off  since  that  time, 
b.  altrio.  c.  as  sb.  A  putting  un  and  taking 
off;  intermittent  action;  in  quot.  1852,  a  leap  on 
and  off  a  fence,  a  fence  to  IK.-  so  jumped. 

1851  R.  S.  Su«in»  Sponge's  5/.  /o«»-(i893)  iTThey  ihtn 
made  for  a  Urge  held  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  leaping, 
bars,  hurdles, '  on  and  uff» ', '  ins  and  out* ',  all  koru  of  fancy 
leaps  scattered  about.  1844  KOKHT.  WARHURTOH  Hunt. 
Songs  (1883)  Nu.  33  xii,  Whuh  method  U»l  iniurr.  u>  from 
a  fall  The  Chester  on  .and  off  step,  or  the  Leicester  dew- 
ing all?  1(95  M.  M.  DOWIE  Gallia  iiy,  I  love  to  feel  the 
on  and  off  of  the  break  and  to  watch  the  way  the  pole  teem* 
to  feel  its  way  through  the  traffic. 

Hence  On-and-off  v.,  ,a)  iiitr.  to  sail  on  alternate 
tacks  on  and  off  the  shore  (see  OFF  AND  OH  2) ; 
(b)  trans,  to  leap  on  and  then  off ;  On-and-ofllsh 
r.. ,  inclined  to  be  on  and  off,  somewhat  fluctuating 
(in  mood,  temper,  or  health :  cf.  OFF  AND  ox  B.). 

18*3  BYRON  yuan  xn.  Ixiii,  Who.  keeps  you  on  and  off-ing 
On  a  lee-shore.  1851  K.  S.  St'RTKES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour 
(1893)  345  Til  have  a  word  with  you  ',  said  Sponge,  on-and- 
offing  the  hedge.  1888  E.  J.  GOODMAN  Too  L'unout  xiii. 
As  well  as  she  ever  is.  Rather  on-and-uflish. 

i  On  and  on,  (//;.,  one  by  one:  see  ONE. 

Onanism  (J»'naniz'm).  [f.  proper  name  Onan 
((jen.  xxxviii.  9)  +  -ISM.]  Self-abuse,  masturbation. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cj't/.,  Onania,  and  Oitanism,  terms 
which  some  late  empirics  have  framed,  to  denote  the  crime 
of  self-pollution.  1847-9  TODO  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  156/2  A 
young  man  excessively  addicted  to  onanism.  1874  BUCK- 
MILL  &  TCKE  Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3)  760  Onanism  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  Insanity  ana  sometimes  causes  it. 

So  O'naniit,  one  who  practises  onanism; 
Onani'stic  a.,  relating  to  onanism. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Onanist.  ttytSyeLSx.  Lex.,Onanislic. 

Onbethink,  dial.  f.  UMBETHI.VK,  to  consider. 

t  Onbi'de,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  onbidan,  I.  On- 1  + 
bldan,  BIDE.]  intr.  To  abide,  remain,  stay  on. 

2yu  Onbad  ..  oodaet  sefen  cwom.     c  1440  Cow. 
' 


pleynt  67  in  Lydgate's  Temple  o/Glas  (1891)  App.  60  Myn 
nert  With  jow  onbit  &  nat  remcuyl[h]. 

On-boljen,  Obs.,  enraged  :  sec  ABELJEN. 

t  Onbow,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  onbu^an,  i.  OK-  1  + 
buffln,  Bow.]  intr.  To  submit,  yield. 

971  Blickl.  Hour.  223  pzet  he  nsefre  [iseni^um  woruldricum 
men .  .swij'ur  onbu$an  nolde,  bonne  hit  riht  were,  c  1000 
Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  v.  25  Beo  pu  onbugende  binum  wiber. 
winnan  hraoe.  ciaos  LAY.  6166  And  him  alle  on-bu^en. 

t  Onbrai-d,  v.  Obs.  [var.  of  UMBBAiDorABBAiu 
v  .'*]  To  upbraid. 

1530  PALSGR.  646/1,  I  onbrayde,  1  twite  or  cast  in  the 
tethe,  Je  reprouchc. 

tOncall,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  ON-  1  +  CALX  sb.]  The 
act  of  calling  upon  :  a.  Invocation  ;  b.  Claim. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19005  (Edinb.)  pe  oncalle  of  bis  hali 
nam.  13. .  Ibid.  6714  (Colt.)  pis  heists  lauerd  ban  sal  hi 
quit  Of  alkin  oncall,  and  ober  wijt. 

t  Onca'll,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ON-  l  +  CALL  v.,  after 
L.  invocdre.]  trans.  To  call  upon,  invoke. 

1548  GBST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840  App. 
1 17  How  ought  or  can  Chrot  be  reverenced  or  oncalled  as 
preseirt  in  the  sacruige.  Ibid.  125  Those  sainctes  bee  on* 
called  as  advourers  and  ayders. 

Once  (wOTis),oA>.  (eonj.,  adj.,sb.~)  Forms:  see 
below.  [ME.  anes,  bnes,  genitive  case  of  An,  tn, 
ONE,  for  the  earlier  icnes,  ENES  (q.  v.),  which  took 
the  place  of  the  OE.  instrumental-adverbial  ine, 
ME.  ENB,  at  the  time  that  the  genitival  -es  was 
taken  by  so  many  advbs.  Eiies  continued  in  use 
in  the  south  till  1500,  and  even  later;  anes, 
ones,  are  found  c  1 300,  but  are  not  frequent  before 
i  joo(  from  which  time  also  anes  is  only  northern. 
The  word  remained  disyllabic  in  some  dialects  till 
1 5th  c. ,  but  in  others  was  reduced  to  a  mono- 
syllable early  in  I4th.  The  final  s  tetained  its 
breath  sound,  and  so  began  c  1 500  to  be  spelt  -ft, 
as  in  hence,  pence,  fence,  ice,  mice,  twice.  From 
this  a  dial,  form  onit  (w»nst)  has  arisen  in  north, 
midl.,  Ireland,  etc.,  as  in  against,  amidst,  amongst, 
etc.  The  development  of  the  initial  long  vowel  in 
Standard  English  as  wo-,  wu-,  in  north,  dial,  and 
Sc.  as  ya-,  ye- ,  is  the  same  as  in  OSE.] 
A.  Forms,  o.  See  ENES. 

P.  3-5  (&.  -8)  anes,  4an»,  4-6  anys,  ani* ;  6Sc. 
anei's,  ainis,  6-7  Sc.  aina,  7-  Sc.  anoe,  8-  aince, 
ainse,  (eanoe,  yanoe,  yence,  yinoe). 

ciaoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  100  The  sum*  anst  anes  a  dal 
i>..  Cursor  M.  7886  (Colt.)  pe  king  kest  ans  [ft>«.  Fear/. 
anis]  on  hir  hU  sight,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (RoxbJ  xxvi.  123 
Pai  ete  bot  anes  on  be  day.  <:  141$  WYMTOCT.  OW..VL  xw. 
41  Oftare  yher  |>an  anys  or  lwj-5.  1570  Treytdu  in  Sett. 
Poe^s  i6/i  C.  (iSo,)  II.  223  He  was  thy  Maister  ainis  & 
jour  Regent.  «.57»  K»°x  His,.  Kef.  \V  k* ^  ,|»6  1..557 
']  rew  reiigioun  now  aneis  begun.  1809  SKE-MI  **•*!£'• 
Pref.  6  Ance  in  the  *re.  Ibid.  Forme  of  Pn*ei_ 
execution  of  the  principal  decrelt. 


.. 

Poems  (ed.  15)  . 


ONCE. 

7.  3-7  ones,  4-5  oones,  -is,  -ys,  -us,  onus,  4-6 
ons,  onis,  -y  s,  -ez,  oons,  6-  once,  (6  onsse,  onste). 

c  1200  [see  B.  9d].  c  1250  Gen.  t,  £.r.  3288  like  dai.  .Ones 
he  3or[h]  it  sungen  ri}t.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  3 
With  joy  allc  at  ons  bei  went.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dinti.  735 
Wib  solepne  sacrifice  seruehematonus.  c  1350-1534 Ones  [see 
li.  i  and  2].  c  1375  Cursor M.  2857  (Fairf.)Onys  in  )>e  woke 
day.  c  1380  WVCUF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  281  Crist  . .  entrid  oonys 
in  to  heven.  Ibid.  III.  367  Oones  a  frere  he  may  in  no 
maner  leeve  bat.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Art h.  xii,  To  lette  me 
onus  haue  a  syjte.  £1430  Two  Cookery -His.  44  Turne  it  on 
be  panne  onez.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  67  They  .. 
shalle  ansuere  onis.  1463  Btiry  Wills  (Camden)  21  A  messe 
oonys  in  y  wykke.  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  ft  Rose  115  All 
kynd  of  beistis.  .At  onis  cryit  lawd.  1536  TINDALE  i  Cor. 
xv.  6  Five  hondred  brethren  atonce.  ?  1535  STARKEY  Lett. 
(1878)  30  Neuer..but  onys.  1542  N.  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  3  Bee  good,  maister,  to  me  this  oons.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  81  After  he  came  onsse  to 
Shordych.  1592  Chester  PI.  i.  24  (MS.  W.)  Ever  at  onste 
[so  MS.  K\  defendinge.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  I.  met.  i.  t 
My  groing  studie  ons  perfourmed.  c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit. 
Tongue  (1865)  18  Al  barked  at  ones.  1888  G.  M.  FENN 
Dick  o'  the  Fens  159  In  wi1  un  at  onced  [for  onst]. 
S.  5  wonus,  6  wons. 

14. .  Burlesque  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  SsTher  was  wonus  a  kyng. 
1526  TINDALE  Mark  vi.  31  They  had  no  leasur  wons  for  to 
eate.     1593  Q.  Euz.  Boeth.  i.  met.  ii.  4  Wons  this  man  . 
used  the  skies  to  vew. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  In  strict  sense:  One  time  only:  as  distinguished 
from  twice,  thrice,  many  times,  (Without  any 
reference  to  when.) 

c  1200  [see  A.  0].  c  1250  [see  A.  y).  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
77ti6  per  nas  so  heymon  non  bat  him  enes  \v.  r.  ones] 
wib  sede.  111300  Cursor  M.  25744  Noght  ans  allan,  ne 
tuis.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  121  Sche  ete  but 
ones  a  day.  01450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (:868)  85  The  king 
sent  vnto  her  onis,  tuyes,  thries.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard 
(Arb.)  4  A  man  shal  not  wyth  ones  ouer  redyng  fynde  the 
ryght  vnderstandyng.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  i. 
dS4°)  33  The  acte  of  Themystocles  dyd  profyte  but  ones. 
1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  no  They.. think  much  and  twice, 
before  they  speak  once.  1767  GARRICK  Let.  to  C.  Jenner 
ii  May  (Davey's  Catal.),  I  took  it  with  me  and  have  read 
it  more  than  once.  1868  LOCKVER  Elem.  Astroit.  ii.  (1879) 
40  We  know  that  the  Earth  goes  round  the  Sun  once  a  year. 
1887  Graphic  15  Jan.  65/2  'Once  bit,  twice  shy',  is  an 
excellent  proverb. 

fb.  At  one  time,  on  one  occasion  (as  opposed 
to  another  time).  Otis. 

[c  1122  0.  E,  Chron.  an.  1 120  Discs  scares  com  bet  leoht  to 
Sepulchrum.  .  .genes  to  Eastron,  and  oSresioe  to  Assumptio 
sancte  Marie,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  37  Enes  et  |>am  fulht- 
beda .  .o3er  siSe . .  et  so3  scrifte.  ]  1464  Nottingham  Rec.  1 1. 
375  Ridyng  . .  oons  to  Morley,  an  ober  tyme  to  Leycestre. 
1628  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  281  They  once  stroue  to  cast 
him  down  vpon  the  stones. 

t  c.  In  the  first  place,  firstly,  'for  one  thing'.  06s. 
1523  LD.  BP.RNERS  Froiss.  I.  Auth.  Pref.  i  Ones  the  con- 
tynuall  redyng  therof  tnaketh  yonge  men  equall  in  prudence 
to  olde  men  ;  and  to  olde fathers,  .it  mynystreth  experyence 
of  thynges.  1596  BACON  Max.  %  Uses  Com.  Law  Ep. 
Ded.,  Your  Majesty  is  in  a  double  respect  the  life  of  our 
laws :  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but 
litera  mortua;  and  againe,  because  [etc.]. 
2.  At  any  one  time ;  on  any  occasion,  in  any 
contingency;  under  any  circumstances;  ever,  at 
all,  only,  merely.  Chiefly  in  conditional  and 
negative  statements.  If  once,  when  once,  if  ever, 
when  ever;  not  once,  not  so  much  as  once,  never. 

[c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  61  Ne  mu^en  heo  nefre  ufele  swinken, 
Ne  for  men  enes  hit  bi-binken.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  234  Nolde 
heo  neuer  enes  bisechenure  Louerd  bat  heallungedeliurede 
hire  berof.]  1:1350  Will.  Palerne  195  Alle  ledes  him  louede 
pat  loked  on  him  ones.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  187 
A  ston  callede  Asbeston,  whiche  accendede  oonys  is  neuer 
extincte.  1523  FITZHERB.  Sun.  iii.  (1539)  7  After  the  Statute 
be  ones  declared.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 
XVHI.  91  He  shall  not  once  be  receiued  into  the  Kyngdome 
of heauen.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pre/.  i  It  was  made  a  capitall 
crime,  once  to  motion  the  making  of  a  new  law  1762 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xl,  When  once  all  the  extent  and  the  force 
of  the  language  is  known.  1795  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Lett. 


runs  along  an  elevated  ridge.    Mod.  If  we  once  lose  sight 
of  him  we  shall  never  set  eyes  on  him  again, 
t  b.  In  any  case,  at  any  rate.  Obs. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  557  Yet  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  the  prince  should  be  once  at  the  head  of 
their  armies.  Ibid.  II.  u6  The  King  seemed  to  insist . . 
that  he  would  once  have  a  peace  made. 

f3.  emphatically.  Once  for  all.  Hence,  as  a 
qualification  of  the  whole  statement :  To  sum  np  • 
in  short.  Obs. 

a :  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Uxxviii.  35  Anes  swore  .i.  in  mi 
hahgh.  1382  WVCLIF  Heb.  x.  10  In  which  wil  we  ben 
halewid  by  the  offring  of  the  body  of  Crist  Jhesu  oonys. 
£1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Mercy  556  Ones 
must  it  be  assayd,  that  is  no  nay,  With  such  as  be  of 
reputacioun.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  To  Rdr.,  This 
is  once,  I  both  can  and  wiibe  shut  of  this  tedious  chapter  of 
contents.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  59  Once  certayne  it  is, 
that  few  men  of  Law,  have . .  growne  heere  to  any  super- 
eminent  height  of  learning.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v. 
xiii.  513  Once,  it  yeeldeth  all  parts  of  the  world  to  each  part, 
and  maketh  the  world.. known  to  itselfe.  1626  MASSINGER 
Ram.  Actor  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  152/2  Would  you'd  dispatch 
and  die  once !  1667  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen  iv.  i.  Wks. 
1882  II.  469  For  if  I  have  him  not,  I  am  resolved  to  die  a 
maid,  that's  once,  mother. 

4.  At  one  time  in  the  past ;  on  some  past  occasion ; 
formerly.  Also  once  upon  a  time. 
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[«fM>  0W?£  Night.  1049  Enes  bu  bunge  ich  wot  wel 
hware  Bi  one  bure.J  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  334  A  lady 
bat  redde  a  lessoun  ones.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Piigr.  14606 
The  fox  Made  hym  oonys  as  he  wer  ded.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  i.  A  iv,  Absinthium  is  named  . .  in  English  worm- 
wode.  .1  suppose  that  it  was  ones  called  worme  crout.  1611 
BIBLE  Gal.  i.  23  That  he. .now  preacheth  the  faith  which 
once  he  destroyed,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660) 
43,  I  left  that  my  once  dear  Diocess.  1711  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  154  F  i  You  are  still  what  I  myself  was  once.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  ii.  §  19,  I  do  not  know  how  it  might 
have  been  once  upon  a  time.  1764  GRAY  Jemmy  Twitcher 
14  When  she  died,  I  can't  tell, — but  he  once  had  a  wife. 
1786  BURNS  Tiva  Dogs  6  Twa  dogs . .  Forgather'd  ance  upon 
a  time.  1875  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xxi.  (ed.  5)  386  The 
once  famous  doctrine  of  divine  right.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  1. 134  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  gods  only,  and  no 
mortal  creatures. 

6.  At  some  future  time ;  one  clay.  Now  rare, 
CI400  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  50  (MS.  F.)  To  be  welcome 
whanne  ich  come..oonus  in  a  monthe.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  44  Synne,  of  the  whiche  ye  shalle  yelde  onis 
acompte  of.  c  1480  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ii.  64,  I 
promytte  you  ye  shall  ones  repente  for  it.  1563-87  FOXE 

A.  fy  M.  (1684)  III.  66  You  may  be  once  old  as  I  am.     1618 
BRATHWAIT  To  his  Brother  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848)  267 
That  ill  which  now  seems  ill,  may  once  prove  good.    1691 
DRYDEN  K,  Arthur  v.  i,  Britons  and  Saxons  shall  be  once 
one  people,     a  18*5  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Once,  adv.  at 
some  time  or  other.    1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  $  Ins.  vi. 
70  And  once — that  sweet  word  which  brings  all  to  the 
blessed  focus  and  point  of  promise — once,  we  shall  find  them 
together. 

6.  Once  removed,  removed  by  one  degree. 

•  1601  HOLLAND  t  *i<*y  I.  162  With  his  nine  children  . .  with 
27  nephewes  the  sonnes  of  his  children,  and  29  nephewes 
more,  once  remoued,  who  were  his  sons  nephewes.  1650 

B.  Discolliminium  4  Which  Is  cosen  german  to  it  once 
remov'd.      1653  ASHWELL  Fides  Apost.  76   Irenaeus,  the 
Apostles  Scholer  but  once  removed.    1882  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref. 
Cfi.  Eng.  II.  205  The  relationship  of  second  cousin  once 
removed.     1883  Chr.  Comtnw.  6  Dec.  174/1  A  condition  only 
once  removed  from  the  lower  animals. 

7.  Like  other  advbs.  once  is  usually  hyphened  to 
a  participial  or  other  adj.  standing  before  its  sb. 

a  1668  DENHAM  (J.),  Thereon  his  arms  and  once-loved 
portrait  lay,  Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey.  1713 
POPE  Windsor  For.  314  Beside  him,  once-fear'd  Edward 
sleeps.  1715  —  Odyss.  xxiv.  328  The  glory  of  this  once- 
famed  shore.  1809  CAMPBELL  Gertr.  Wyom.  in.  xxxvii, 
Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home?  1835  Woman  II.  223  Virtue 
is  taking  her  leave  of  our  once-moral,  once-English  nation. 
1865  MOZLEY  Mirac.  i.  3  To  realize  the  past,  and  to  see  in 
it  the  once-living  present.  1893  DK.  ARGYLL  Unseen  Found. 
Society  x.  285  A  once-wide  acceptance. 

II.  8.   Phrases  in  which  once  is  followed  by 
another  adv.  or  phrase. 

a.  Once  or  twice,  a  few  times ;  once  and  again, 
more  than  once,  twice  (or  oftener). 

[a  IM$  Ancr.  R,  70  Leaue  to  openen  hire  burl  enes  o3er 
twies.]  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunchc  665  But  god  wolde 
I  had  oones  or  twyes  Y-konde  and  knowe  the  leupardyes. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitattotie  i.  xvL  18  If  eny  suche  . .  be  onys  or 
twies  amonisshed.  1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  642  By 
the  words  of  his  mouth  once  and  again  iterated.  1611  BIBLE 
Phil.  iv.  16  Euen  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  againe 
[WvcLiFj  oonys  and  twies  also]  vnto  my  necessitie.  1730 
in  B.  Peirce  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  (1833)  166  Inasmuch  as 
the  affair.. has  been  once  and  again  maturely  considered 
by  this  Board.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  ix,  They  once 
or  twice  mortified  us  sensibly  by  slipping  out  an  oath.  1857 
TROLLOPE  Three  Clerks  ii,  Once  and  again.. a  lad  may 
be  found  formed  of  such  stuff. 

b.  Once  again,  once  more. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  4881  That  they  scholden  hye  Ones  more 
forth  . .  To  the  cyte  off  Palestyn.  1567  Gude  %  Godlie  B. 
(S.  T.  S.)  157  For  I  had  leuer  die  For  hir  saik  anis  againe. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  i  Heere  once  againe  we  sit,  once 
again  crown 'd.  x6ax  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther  (1717) 
92  That  these  same  two  should  be  made  one  again,  Till 
singling  Death  this  sacred  knot  undo,  And  part  this  new 
made  one  Once  more  in  two.  1761  GRAY  Odin  51  Once 
again  my  call  obey.  1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  268  [To] 
be  merged  in  the  Eighth  General  Council  of  the  once.more 
united  Christendom.  1893  TENNYSON  Akbar^s  Dr.,  Hymn  to 
Sun,  Once  again  thou  flamest  heavenward,  once  again  we 
see  thee  rise.  Mod.  I  should  like  to  see  him  once  more. 

C.  Once  for  all  {for  always,  altogether,  ever\ 
once  as  a  final  act ;  once  and  done  with.  So  once 
and  away.  Once  in  a  way,  as  a  solitary  or  excep- 
tional instance;  rarely,  exceptionally.  Once  in 
a  while,  at  long  intervals  ;  very  occasionally. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xix.  403  We  oughte  to 
aske  it  of  hym  ones  for  all.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
xxxvii.  no  Ones  for  alwayes  I  defende  the.  1542  UDALL 
Erasm.  Apoph.  275  b,  Once  for  altogether.  1656  EARL 
MoNM.tr.  BoccalinfsAdvts.fr.  Parnass.  100  These  Judges 
have  cleared  the  question  once  for  ever.  1660  BOYLE  New 
Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxvii.  (1682)  108  Give  me  leave  to  adver- 
tise your  Lordship  once  for  all.  1759  tr.  Duhamets  Husb. 
i.  ix.  (1762)  52  It  is  not  enough  to  harrow  once  and  away. 
1818  BENTHAM  Ch,  Eng.,  Ch.  Eng.  Catech.  Exam.  :is  So 
far  as  use  is  made  of  a  once-for-all  composed  and  for  ever- 
established  formulary.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women  4-  B. 
II.  xi.  272  Fretting  at  corruptions,  yet  once  and  away  help- 
ing  to  patch  up  one  himself.  1877  SPURGEON  Serin.  XXIII. 
653  Hadst  thou  gone  into  the  royal  presence  once  in  a  while 
to  intercede  for  some  special  cases.  1885  J.  PAVN  Luck  cf 
Darrells  vi,  When  a  man  has  just  once  and  away  made  up 
his  mind  to  self-sacrifice.  1889  WESTGARTH  A  ustral.  Progr. 
83  Tying  up  the  freedom  of  building  which  a  once-for-all 
construction  of  this  kind  might  involve.  Mod.  I  may  have 
done  it  once  in  a  way. 

III.  9.    Once   preceded   by   a   preposition   or 
demonstrative. 

Arising  from  its  equivalence  to  one  time :  cf.  Ger,  tinmal. 


ONCO-. 

a.  AT  ONCE  :  sec  as  Main  word. 

b.  For  once,  for  one  occasion.     J-'or  once  and 
all,  for  once  and  away,  for  once  in  a  way  =  corre- 
sponding phrases  in  8  c. 

c  n$oC0v.  Mysl.  xii.'Shaks.  Soc.)  118, 1  the  forsake  and  from 
the  go,  For  onys,  evyr,  and  ay.  1583  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Dent. 
l.  3  Not  .  for  once  and  away,  but  wee  haue  our  eares  beaten 
with  it  euery  day.  1640  tr.  i'crdcre's  Romant  of  Rom.  n. 
67  Nor  is  a  man  to  put  on  arms  for  once,  and  ever  after  to 
let  them  hang  ignobly  rusting.  1758  GOLDSM.  Mem.  Prat. 
(1895)  II.  132  We  entreated  him  to  risk  it  for  once.  1791-3  in 
Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  43  Awake  from  your  lethargy, 
Citizens,  and  decree,  for  once  and  all,  . .  that  [etc.].  1825 
COLERIDGE  Aidt  Re/I.  (1848)  I.  177  Let  me  remark  for  once 
and  all  [etc.].  1853  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  v.  157  The 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  she  could  for  once  in  a  way. 

c.  This,  that  (^ the}  once;  this  or  that  single 
time,  this  or  that  time  only. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  80:  Comez  to  your  kuchiez-kote 
I  craue  at  bis  onez.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  64  ]?ai 
ete  hot  anes  on  be  day  . .  and  jit  bat  anes  bai  ete  hot  rigt 
lytill.  1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Merry  Play  (1830)  4  That  I  may 
beate  her  for  this  ones  [rime  bones].  1561  T.  HOBY  tr. 
Casliglione's  Covrtyer  (1577)  H  v,  Yet  wil  we  so  terme  it 
for  this  once.  1603-25  Successors  of  Edw.  IV  in  Evans 
0.  B.  (1784)  II.  xxv.  152  But  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
.  .Began  a  quarrel  for  the  once.  1611  BIBLE  Judg.  xvi.  28, 
I  pray  thee,  onely  this  once,  O  God.  1758  MRS.  LENNOX 
Henrietta  iv.  vii.  (1761)  I.  169  You  shall  be  indulged  this 
once.  1760  Impostors  Detected  I.  viii.  I.  72  She  had  not 
time  to  put  on  her  gloves,  but  danced  that  once  without 
them.  1822  SHELLEY  Ess.  (1852)  II.  278,  I  think  he  might 
as  well  have  favoured  me  this  once. 

fd.  for  then  once  {for pe  nones},  for  that  once, 
for  the  nonce  :  see  NONCE.  Obs. 

c  1200  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  87  pe  for  be  nones  was  maked. 
c  1205  LAY.  17304  And  comen  to  ban  anes  To  faechen  ba 
stanes.  a  1225  yw//o«o(Bodl.  MS.)  71  Ase  wunsum  as  bah 
hit  were  a  wlech  bead  iwlaht  for  ben  anes  in  forte  beadien. 
1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  5795  He  adde  uor  be  nones  \v.  r.  jian 
ones]  tueye  suerdes  bi  is  syde. 

B.  as  conjunctive  adv.  —  When  once,  if  once ; 
as  soon  as.    (So  once  that.} 

1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulph  II.  96  This  was 
the  master-key.. and  once  I  had  got  it,  . .  it  was  easy  to  un- 
lock her  breast.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  iv.  iii,  Once  I  have 
stamped  it  there,  1  lay  aside  my  doubts  for  ever.  1813 
MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  I.  334  Once  I  get  it  brilliantly  off  my 
hands,  we  may  do  what  we  please  in  literature  afterwards. 
1864  BROWNING  Death  in  Desert  293  Will  he  give  up  fire 
For  gold  or  purple  once  he  knows  its  worth  ?  [1874  RUSKIN 
Fors  Clav.  xxxix.  67  Once  that  they  were  pulling  together 
. .  Hansli  put  himself  to  say.] 

C.  Elliptically  (quasi-o<r/.  and  sb.\ 

1.  quasi-o^'.     a.   =  Done  or  performed  once. 

With  a  vbl.  sb.  it  can  be  explained  as  still  an  adv.  qualify, 
ing  the  vb.,  e.  g.  once  harrowing  —  harrowing  once ;  cf. 
thoroughly  harrowing. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App. 
90  Then  is  ye  once  sacrifice  of  Christ  utterly  to  be  abandoned 
and  disauthorized.  1739  TULL  Horse-Hoing  Husb.  (1740) 
223  Once  Harrowing  is  generally  enough.  1878  ABNEY 
Photogr.  (1881)  167  Once  coating  is  generally  sufficient. 
b.  That  once  was ;  former. 


1691  J.  WILSON  Belphegor  m.  i,  The  once  generalissimo. 
1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  4-  Frances  (1767)  IV.  222 
But  should  the  Heart,  it's  once  Ally,  By  Falshood  or  by 


Death  decay.  1880  Miss  BROUGHTON  Sec.  Th.  n.  x.  (1885)  237 
Nothing  remains  but  for  the  once  enemies  to  say  farewell. 

2.  quasi-rf.  (ellipt.  for)  Doing  a  thing  once,  going 
once,  etc. 

1623  WODROEPHE  Marrow  Fr.  Tongue  (1625)  336  Once  is 
no  Custome.  Mod.  Once  a  week  is  enough  for  me. 

Once,  Oncial,  obs.  forms  of  OUNCE,  UNCIAL. 

il  Onoe-thmus.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Gr.  OTKI^/IOS 
braying.]  A  bray. 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  iii.  Wks.  1845  VII.  247  You 
bring  no  argument,  but  fall  into  a  loud  oncethmus  (the 
special  figure  wherewith  you  grace  your  oratory ). 

II  Oucidium  (pnsi'dii'm).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Swartz 
1800),  f.  Gr.  67*01  barb  of  an  arrow,  angle,  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  lower  petal  or  label- 
1  in  n.  ]  A  large  genus  of  American  epiphyte  orchids, 
containing  many  handsome  species,  with  few  leaves 
and  showy  yellow  flowers,  one  of  the  best  known 
being  the  Butterfly-plant  (0.  Papilio). 

1882  Garden  21  Jan.  48/3  Slugs  are  very  fond  both  of  the 
flower-stems  and  the  succulent  roots  of  this  Oncidium. 

Oncle,  obs.  form  of  UNCLE. 

OilCO-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  07*05  mass,  bulk, 
in  mod.Gr.  also  tumour ;  used  in  a  few  technical 
terms  of  medical  science.  Oncograph  ((7'rjkograf) 
[-GKAPH],  an  instrument,  used  in  connexion  with 
the  oncometer,  for  recording  variations  in  the  size  of 
an  organ.  Oncology  (^rjkj>'16d5i)  [-LOGY],  that 
part  of  medical  science  which  relates  to  tumours 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857) ;  hence  Oncological 
(crjk^lp'djikal)  a.,  pertaining  to  oncology.  Onco'- 
meter  (-mftaa)  [-METER],  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing variations  in  the  size  of  an  organ ;  hence  On- 
cometric  (-me'trik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  made  with 
the  oncometer.  Oncotomy  [Gr.  -ro/iio  cutting], 
incision  into,  or  excision  of,  a  tumour. 

1885  W.  STIRLING  in  tr.  Landois'  Hum.  Physiol.  209  Any 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  organ  caused  a  variation  in  the 
amount  of  oil  within  the  box,  and  these  variations  were 
recorded.  This  instrument  Roy  termed  an  '  "oncograph '. 
1894  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  26  May  1131/2  The  classification  of 
new  growths  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  modern 


ONCOME. 

"oncological  views.  1885  W.  STIRLING  in  tr.  Land<°is'  ffinit. 
I'liysial.  s»i  An  invtrument  which  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
termed  the  "tmt'ottiefcr  or  renal  pl':thysmometer,  in  which 
the  organ  is  enclosed,  while  the  other  part  is  the  registering 
portion  or  onco^raph  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  A/ftf.  I.  826  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  means  of  Roy's  onkomeler.  1897 
Il'iiL  IV.  316  *Oncomt;tnc  observations  show  that  such  sub. 
stances  produce  vascular  dilatation  of  the  kidneys.  1727  41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  *Onkototny,  in  chirurgery,  the  operation 
of  opening  a  tumor,  or  abscess.  1836  SMART,  Oncotomy. 

Oncome  ^nikcm),  sb.  [f.  ON-  +  COME  v. ;  cf. 
to  come  on.] 

1.  Something  that  conies  upon  one,  as  a  calamity 
or  visitation  (obs.}  •  an  attack  of  disease  (now  Sc.\ 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  147  pet  ooer  is  be  fule  on-kume 
ba  be  douel  hauej  beron  ibroht.  13..  Cursor  M.  5910 
(Colt.)  Hard  on-come  [so  Fairf.;  Gott.  sondis]  sal  i  send 
him  sere,  Kith  on  him  and  his  kingrike.  Ibid.  5927  pat 
tober  on-com  bat  him  fell.  1570  LF.VINS  Manif.  161/46  An 
Oncome,  disease,  inorbus  aduentitins.  1818  SCOTT  Br. 
Lamm,  xxxi,  Especially  in  oncomes,  as  the  Scotch  call  them, 
or  mysterious  diseases,  which  baffle  the  regular  physician. 

t2.   An  attack,  invasion.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.K  Psalter  civ.  20  comtn.,  Togonern  be  land 
and  beware  wib  oncomys. 

3.  Coming  on ;  =  ONCOMING  sb. 

1898  Allbutt's  Syst.   Med.   V.    1036    Evidences   of  the 
gradual  oncome  of  chronic  renal  disease. 

4.  Sc.  a.  '  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow ' :    -  ON-DING. 
b.  '  The  commencement  of  a  business,  especially  of 
one  that  requires  great  exertion.  Fife'  (Jamieson.) 

•)•  On-co  me,  v.  Ot>s.  [Not  an  original  com- 
pound vb.,  but  a  '  separable  compound"  or  collo- 
cation of  ON  adv.  and  COME  v. ;  now  expressed 
by  come  on.  By  ME.  writers  commonly  written  as 
two  words.]  intr.  To  come  on  :  see  COME  v.  62. 

c  nso  Gen.  ff  Ex.  841  On  kumen  was  cadalamor,  King  of 
clam,  wiS  ferding  stor.  13..  E,  K.  Allit.  P.  A.  644  per 
on  com  a  bote  as  tyt.  1381  WYCLIF  i  Kings  v.  3  For  the 
batailisoncomyngebienuyroun  [firopter btlla  imminentia\ 

Ou-COming  (p'n|k»:min),  so.  [See  ON-  '.] 
Coming  on  ;  advance,  approach,  access,  etc. 

1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Si/as  M.  xii,  Since  the  on-coming  of 
twilight.  1887  Academy  26  Mar.  220/2  Causally  concerned 
in  the  oncoming  of  paralysis. 

O'n-coming,  a.  [See  ON-1.]  Coming  on; 
advancing,  approaching,  etc. :  see  COME  v.  62. 

1844  LD.  HOUOHTON  Man,  Many  Scents,  Jesus  It  John 
contending  for  Cross  120  A  dark,  dark  shadow  of  oncoming 
woe.  1884  MRS.  LOKIMER  Sketck  in  Black  *  White  75 
Unmistakable  signs  of  an  on-coming  storm. 

Oncorn,  obs.  form  of  UNCOBN  Sc.,  wild  oats. 

Oiicosinieter  (^jkosi-mftaj).  [f.  Gr.  oyxaiats 
swelling,  increase  of  bulk  (f.  tiyitifiv  to  distend,  f. 
07x05 :  see  ONCO-)  +  itirpov  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  variations  in  density  of 
a  molten  metal  or  other  substance. 

1880  Times  ^  May,  Experiments  with  a  new  instrument 
called  the  '  oncosimeter '  (a  measurer  of  increase  in  bulk). 
1881  Nature  XXIII.  403  By  means  of  the  oncosimeter.. 
they  had  determined  the  density  of  fluid  bismuth. 

Oncost  (f?'n|k£st).  local  Sc.  Also  6  unoost. 
[f.  ON  adv.  +  COST  so.]  a.  Contingent  cost  or 
charge  ;  'extra  or  additional  expense'  (Jamieson). 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Applied  (esp.  among  miners)  to 
work  done  on  time  wages.  Oncost  men  (also  on- 
costs], men  who  work  on  such  terms. 

(The  oncost  of  a  coal-mine  includes  all  the  cost  of  upkeep, 
making  and  maintaining  shafts  and  roads,  pumping,  etc.,  as 
opposed  to  the  amount  paid  for  actually  hewing  the  coal  and 
bringing  it  to  the  surface.  The  latter  work  is  paid  by  the 
piece  i  but  engineers  and  others  employed  on  the  oncost 
work  are  of  necessity  paid  by  time.) 

l«.  -  Aberd.  Keg.  (Jam.),  Fraucht  and  vncostis  of  certane 
geir.  1795  J.  F.  ERSKINE  Agric.  Survey  Clackmannaiish, 
401  i  Jam.),  [This]  yields  but  a  very  small  return  to  the  coal- 
master,  on  account  of  the  overpowering  contingent  expenses 
known  in  collieries  by  the  name  of  Oncost.  1887  Scotsman 
30  May  7/1  The  oncost  men,  who  receive  fixed  wages  for 
various  duties  at  the  colliery.  1891  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Oncost  labour.  Eneinemen,  labourers,  and  others 
working  for  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  per  day,  or  per  hour. 
1894  If.  B.  Daily  Mail  15  Sept.  5  In  Uddingston  district 
only  four  oncosts  worked. 

On-cry,  sb.  [f.  ON-  '  4  +  CBY  so.']  A  battle- 
cry  or  slogan. 

1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  605/1  Their  badge  of  the  grey. 

foose  feather  and  their  on-cry  of  '  Cuna '  were  feared  from 
.ochalsh  to  Cantire. 

Ond  =  on'd,  Sc.  for  on  it. 

a  1384  MONTGOMERIECA. fySlaeiozv,  I  marveld mekill ond. 

II  Ondatra  (f  ndse-tra).  [Native  Canadian  name : 
so  in  F.  (Buffon).]  The  musk-rat  of  North  America 
(Fiber  zibetkicus). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  454  The  Ondatra  is  a 
native  of  Canada.  Ibid.  (1776)  IV.  78  The  Ondatra. .is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  but  has  the  hair,  the  colour, 
and  the  tail  of  a  rat,  except  that  it  is  flatted  on  the  sides. 

+  Onde,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  I  anda,  ouda,  2-5 
onde,  4  ounde,  4-5  ond,  5  oonde:  cf.  AND(E. 
[OE.  anda,  fnt/a,  cogn.  \v.  OS.  ando,  OHG.  anado, 
ando,  onto ;  ON.  andi,  ond  breath.  The  southern 
onde,  oonde  is  almost  confined  to  the  OE.  senses, 
and  became  obs.  bef.  1500;  the  north,  ande,  aynde 
in  the  ON.  sense  is  still  in  use ;  see  ANDE.] 

1.  Strong  feeling  against  a  person,  '  animus ' ; 
spite,  ill-will,  envy. 
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c  looo  JELtnc  Cram.  89  Rancor,  amla.  c  1000  Aft.  Get}. 
Matt,  xxvii.  18  Hi*  hyue  for  andan  hym  sealdon.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  65  Hwenne  we  habbeS  md  and  onde.  a  isas 
Antr.K.  194  Otprutte,  &  of  ondc,  £  of  wre^oe.  cijBoCiu/. 
Love  in  Alle  be  fendes  hedden  onde  pat  he  scholdecome  to 
b'  blisful  lomle.  13 . .  Guy  War-u.:  (A.)  3083  Toward  Gij  he 
bar  Rrct  ond.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rout.  Rose  148  Amyd  saugh 
1  Hate  stonde,  That  for  hir  wrathe,  yre,  &  onde,  Semedc  to 
ben. .An  angry  wight,  a  chideresse. 

2.  Strong  desire,  longing. 

c  I3»o  Cast.  Loot  315  Of  no  bing  heo  nedden  onde  Bole 
him  to  habben  vnder  honde. 

8.  Emotion,  perturbation  of  mind. 

1390  GOWER  Can/.  I. 75  Aschamed  with  a  pilous  onde  Scne 
tolde  unto  her  housebonde  The  solhe. 

4.  Breath.  (More  common  in  the  northern  form 
ANDE,  aynd. ) 

13..  Guy  H'arw.  (A.)  316  He  no  may  sitt  no  stonde,  No 
vnnebe  drawen  his  onde.  13 . .  K.  A  Us.  3501  Quyk  they  ladde 
him  to  londe.  In  his  body  tho  was  litel  onde.  13..  Cursor 
M-  534  (Gott.)  Als  onde  [Cott.  aand]  wid  host  in  brest  is  bred. 
1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  360  Times  on  the  water  ther  Sche 
gaspeth  with  a  drecchinge  onde. 

t  Onde,  ''•  Ol>s.  Also  oonde.  [Midland  and 
southern  form  of  northern  ANDE.]  To  breathe  : 
in  quot.  1393,  'To  sniff,  smell. 

1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xvi.  257  By  so  bow  be  sobre  of  syght, 
and  of  tounge  bobe,  In  ondyng,  in  handlyng,  in  alle  by  fyue 
wittes.  a  14*5 Cursor  M.  21075  (Trin.)  And  as  slepyng  ondeb 
ofte  [Cott.  als  a  slepand  aends  oft],  e  1440  York  Atrst.  xlv. 
132  pes  beestes..oondis  on  hym..to  warm  hym  with. 

II  Ond6  [F.],  variant  of  UNDY  a.  Her. 

Onder,  obs.  form  of  UNDER. 

t  Oiidful,  a.  Obs.  Also  2-3  outful.  [f.  ONDE 
sb.  +  -FUL.l  Spiteful,  envious. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  7  peos  world  is  whilende  and  ontful 
and  swioe  lewe.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  205  pe  ondfulte 
feond.  <JIM5  Ancr.  K.  68  pet  te  ontfule  [MS.  C.  ondfule] 
ne  muwen  lieu  on  heom.  c  1130  Halt  Meid.  15  pe  ondfule 
deuet  bihalt  te. 

Ondlne,  variant  of  UNDINE,  water  nymph. 

On-ding  (<rnidi:rj).  Sc.  [f.  ON-  l  +  DING  v.] 
The  act  of'  dinging  on '  (see  DING  v.1  5  b) ;  esp.  a 
persistent  heavy  faU  {of  rain  or  snow).  Also/ijf. 

1776  C.  KEITH  farmer's  Ha'  xix.  o  Rain  we'll  hae,  Or 
on-ding  o1  some  kind  at  least.  1818  SCOTT  ffrt.  Midi,  viii, 
'  Look  out,  Jock ;  what  kind  o' night  is't?'  '  On-ding  o'snaw, 
father'.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)41  To  think  that 
she  should  hear  all  the  on-ding.  .of  their  ill  tongues.  1896 
BARRIE  Marg.  Ogilvy  ii.  (1897)  31,  I  have  seen  many  weary 
on*dirigs  of  snow. 

II  On  dit  (on  d»).  [The  Fr.  phrase  on  die  = 
'  they  say ',  '  it  is  said  ,  used  as  a  sb.]  An  item 
of  gossip  ;  something  reported  on  hearsay. 

1816  DISRAELI  Vh>.  Grey  n.  ii,  I  thought  it  was  a  mere 
on  dit.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  117 
Our  various  Australian  journals  furnish  intelligence  and 
on-dils.  1899  Daily  News  20  Sept.  5/7  How  is  it  possible 
to  judge  a  case  of  this  sort  fairly  upon  on  dits,  more  or  less 
reliable,  from  a  distance? 

Ondlaet,  -lett,  var.  ANLETH  Obs.,  conntenance. 

t  Ondre-gh,  v.  Obs.  var.  ADREE,  to  endure. 

cujo  Gen.  H  Ex.  3310  'Stille',  quaS  he,  'and  on-drc?, 
Codes  fulsum-hed  is  ju  ful  ne? '. 

O'U-drive,  v.  Cricket,  [f.  ON  adv.  +  DRIVE  v.] 
trans.  To  drive  to  the  on  :  see  ON  sb. 

1897  ll'estm.  Gaz.  18  May  9/1  R.  on-drove  H.  for  4. 

Ondy,  variant  of  UNDY  a.  Her. 

One  (wtm),  numeral  a.,  pron.,  etc.  Forms:  see 
below.  [Com.  Tent. :  OE.  dn  =  OFris.  On,  fn, 
OS.  fn  (N.Du.,  Dn.  ten),  OHG.  (MHG.,  Ger.)  tin, 
ON.  einn  :-ein-r  (Da.  ten,  Sw.  en),  Goth,  ain-s  :— 
OTeut.  *ain-oz :— pre-Teut.  *oinos  =  L.  unus  (OL. 
oinos)  ;  Olr.  6en,  OSlav.  in&,  L:  \  venas  one  ;  cf. 
Gr.  olvos,  ofnj,  ace.  OE.  dn  became  in  regular 
course  in  south,  and  midl.  dial.  &n,  exemplified 
before  1200.  By  I5th  c.,  on,  eon,  in  s.w.  and  west, 
had  developed  (through  on,  uon,  uon,  won,  wun) 
an  initial  w  (ct.  the  s.w.  wuk,  touts  —  oak,  oats], 
which  only  occasionally  appears  in  the  spelling 
(see  A  below),  but  is  now  the  standard  pronuncia- 
tion. The  first  orthoepist  to  refer  to  it  was  app. 
Jones  1701 :  earlier  grammarians,  down  to  Cooper 
1685,  give  to  one  the  sound  that  it  has  in  alone, 
atone,  and  only;  Dyche  in  1710  has  (fa)  beside 
(w<m).  In  the  north,  dn  was  retained  in  ME. ; 
but  through  the  narrowing  of  orig.  long  a  to  (<2,  e, 
e,  i»,  i»,  ia)  dn  has  sunk  in  dialectal  utterance 
through  dne,  to  eane,  edn,  yan,  yen,  the  develop- 
ment of  (yen)  in  the  north  being  the  counterpart 
of  that  of  (wrn)  in  the  south.  In  OE.,  dn  had 
the  full  adj.  inflexions,  definite  and  indefinite,  re- 
mains of  which  persisted  in  the  south  to  c  1300, 
and  in  Kent  still  later  (see  A  0  ;  but,  in  north, 
and  midl.  Eng.,  the  uninrlected  dn,  on,  with  the 
definite  form  dne,  Sne  (OE.  ana,  dne),  is  found  in 
the  accus.  and  dative,  as  well  as  the  nom.  by  1200. 
Already  also,  dn,  6n  were  reduced  before  a  cons, 
to  d,  S  (oo),  which  did  not  die  out  till  the  i6th  c. 

In  the  north  the  separation  of  An  and  a  was  more  perma- 
nent ;  at  the  present  day  in  Sc.  the  full  form  ane,  eane,  etc., 
is  only  used  absolutely  or  in  the  predicate,  ae,  eat,  is  the 
attrib.  form  before  cons,  and  vowel  alike, ae  day,  ae  yeir,we 
hae  anc  ;  so  in  north  Eng.  dial,  with  ya  and  yan.  From 
the  early  an,  a,  pronounced  proclitically  without  stress, 


ONE 

arose  the  '  indefinite  article  '  AN,  A,  q.y.  In  northern  dial 
the  numeral  and  atticle  were  long  written  alike,  the  ure« 
or  emphasis  alone  distinguishing  them  :  .  txxh 

were  written  ane.     (See  A<w/y.f,  ANK.)     By  more  or  leu  per- 
manent coalescence  of  a  preceding  thet,  the  collocations 
thet  ant,  thet  one,  tket  a,  thet  o,  became  tke  tone,  tke  tone 
Ike  la,  tke  to.    (See  TONE.)] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms : 

a.  i  an,  2-3  (north.  3-6)  an,  3  en,  4-5  (Sc.  5-) 
ane  (4  aun,  5  awen,  Sc.  ajrne,  6  Sc.  ain,  north, 
dial.  i~  yane,  8-  yan,  yen,  Sc.  o  eane,  yen,  yin). 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  X.  29  An  of  8am.  c  im  Lamb. 
Horn.  77  An  child,  c  laoo  ORMIN  1352  An  Godd  of  twinne 
kinde.  1340  HAMPOLK  Pr.  Consc.  4085  An  Mil  come.  (1340 
—  Prose  Tr.  8  Ane  es  bat  sche  es  neuer  ydil.  ci4jo  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  1337  Not  an  word  ageyn  he  yaf.  1588  A. 
KING  tr.  Canisius  Cateik.  124  Sic  a  ane  as  makis  nocnt  ane 
man  gods  enimie.  Ibid.  171  Onyof  thais  small  ains.  1674-91 
RAY  A'.  C.  Words  84  Yane,  one.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER 
Westmld.  Dial.  95  Clock  hes  strucken  van.  1807  TAKNA- 
HILL  Poems  105  A  third  yin  owns  an  antique  rare.  1816  }. 
WILSON  Noel.  Amor.  Wits.  1855  1. 177  At  ane  and  the  same 


time.  i8ss  ROBINSON  \\~hitby  Gloss.,  Yak  or  Yan,  one. 
1860  J.  ( 1.  FORSTFH  in  Latham  Hnndbk.  Eng.  Lang.  161  Get 
up,  maw  luiv,  my  bonny  yen. 

ft.  t-i  on,  4-6  oon,  4-6  oone,  (5-6  owne, 
un,  7  own),  5-  one,  (9  colloq.  un). 

c  1175  Lamb.  /font.  103  On  is  icweoen  Gula.  136*  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  HI.  269  On  cristcne  kyng.  1377  Ibid.  B.  III.  287  One 
[v.r.  oonj  cristene  kynge.  (1380  WVCLIP  Set.  Wks.  I.  176 
Oon  heerde  and  oon  note.  <  1425  Cursor  M.  3444  ('Inn. )  Now 
she  bredeb  two  for  oone.  14..  MS.  Sloane  1086  If.  32  in 
T.  H.  Turner  Dom.  Arckit.  HI.  102  Un  fote,  y  wys,  hit 
schall  be  brode.  1510  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
27  The  oon  half  therof.  15*7  Plumpton  Corr.  226  Certaine 
traverses  depending  betewt  him  &  owne  Georg  Fulbaine. 
'547  in  Nor/oik  A  rthatol.  (1865)  VII.  23  Oon  payer  of  challys. 
1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  273  Aboute  on  or  two  of  the 
clocke.  1048  GAGE  11',-st  fad.  xii.  (1655)  46  The  own  toward 
the  Cawsey,  and  the  other  toward  the  water.  185*  MBS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C  x  viii.  179  It  was  only  the  young  uns. 

y.  5-6  won,  wone,  woon(e,  6-7  wonne,  7 
dial,  wan,  9  woone. 

c  i4*oCAr<?M.  Vilod.  080  Haralde  regnede  byfore  hym  four 
aer,  and  won.  14. .  Burlesque  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  83  These  iij 
kyngus  ete  but  of  wone  gruell  dysche.  c  1485  E.  E.  Misc. 
iWarton  Cl.  1855)  8  Woone  myleway  mornyng  I  came.  1517 
Domesday  Inclos.  (1897)  1.220-1  Won  Kychaid  Songcr..and 
won  lennis  parrys.  i$«6  TINDALE  Ken.  xviii.  10  Alt  won 
houre  is  her  Judgment  come.  1579  Nottingham  Rec.  IV. 
191  To  have  a  good  won.  164*  ROGERS  Kaaman  280  Nay 
not  so  much  as  the  basest  wonne.  1651  LD.  TAAFFE  in  Mra. 
Ormonde's  MSS.  in  4<A  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  568/2  He 
has  sent  two  frigatts. .  wan  lo  my  Black  Rock  and  tot  her  to 
myLordofMeskery.  1863  W.  BARNES  Dorset  Poems  in  Sal 
Rev,  124  They  had  woone  chile  bezide. 

8.  3-5  (Sc.  -6)  a,  4  al,  8-  north,  yaa,  Sc.  ae. 

c  uoo  Trin.  ColL  Horn.  39  Ure  drihten  drof  fele  deules  to- 
gedere  ut  of  a  man.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  32  Some  ere 
of  a  tre  and  some  ere  of  another.  1790  Mus.  WHEELER 
Westmld.  Dial.  89  Thear  is  monny  Blanks  for  yaa  Prize. 
1791  BURNS  Farrtvell  to  Nancy,  Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we 
sever  !  1894  IAN  MACLAREN  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  iv.  ii.  136, 
I  had  ae  son,  and  he  is  gone. 

f.  3-6  o,  4-6  oo  :  see  O  adj. 

c  1 105-,  1489  (see  O  adi.\  1511  Natbrowne  Mayde  278  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  283  Yet  am  I  sure  Of  oo  plesure.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng .  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  213  But  o  thing  well 
I  wot, 

(.  Definite  form.  I  ana,  ane  :  2  ana,  2-3,  north, 
4-  ane,  3-  one,  4-5  oone. 

c  tooo  Andreas  402  Is  bys  ane  ma.  c  1000  jEuRic  Hem. 
I.  28  God  ana.  01175  Cott.  Hem.  221  [>zt  bes  man  ane 
beo.  a  IMS  Juliana  70  Beo  he  him  ane.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  3052  Wandrand  in  wildernes  hir  an.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI. 

A.  l.  146  Her  bou  miht  seon  ensaumple  in  hymselfe  one. 
CI430  in  Pol.  Kel.  *  L.  Poems  (1866)  148  Sche  made  hir 
compleynt  bi  hir  oone. 

i}.  Inflected  forms. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  12  God  ba  jeworhteaennemannan. 
c  woo  Ags.  Gosf.  John  xvi.  32  pat  xe  forteton  me  anne 
{ciitoHattonG.  anel  1137-54  O.E.  Ckron.zn.  1137  Twa 
ober  thre  men  hadden  onoh  to  berOn  onne.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  27  He  nefde  butc  enne  deofcL  Ibid.  49  pe  mon  )>e 
delue5  enepuL  cl»ooORMlN  3364  ?e  shulenn  findennznne 
child,  citos  LAY.  88  Nefede  he  buten  anne  sune.  1*97 
R.  GLOW.  (Rolls)  8266  Robert .  .smot  anne  vpe  be  helm.  1340 
Ayenb.  102  Huanne  he  werreb  wyb  enne.— c  117$  Ane  (see 

B.  12).    c  i»o«  LAY.  2247  Nefde  he  bute  a:ne  dohter.    a  t*>5 
One  [see  B.  laj.— <:  io»o  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  52  On 
anum  dzje-     <*  «7S  Cott.  Horn.  245  More  blisse  bio  an 
hefene  be  anun  synfulle  man.    ct\n  /-<"»*•  Horn.  17  Beo 
hit  of  ane  binge,    c  uo<  LAY.  82  On  ane  da}e.     1340  Ajrent. 
186  Alle  we  byeb  of  one  kende.    Ibid.  100  He  acsede  at  onen 
of  his  diaknen.— ciooo  Ags.  C<M>.John  xx.  7  On  anre  stowe. 
c  1160  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  On  are  stowe.    a  »oo  Mertl  Ode  207 
For  are  bare  sunne.    a  nyt  Owl  t  Night.  17  In  ore  waste 
^icke  hegge. 

B.  Signification.  L  As  simple  nuraei 

1.  The  lowest  of  the  cardinal  numbers ;  the  num- 
ber of  a  single  thing  without  any  more,  the  ad- 
dition of  another  to  which  makes  five. 
a.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed. 
cSfi  O.  £.  Ckmn.  (Parker  MS.)  Introd.,  j>a  heold  Seax- 
burshis  cuen  an  sear  (wet  rice  arfter  him.    879  /*irf..  And . 
abiestrode  sio  sunne  ane  tid  duxes,     a  i«x>  M.-r-a. 
Hefde  he  bon  bcr  enne  dei  ooer  twa.     c  1*90  / 


,xx.  or  one  ycarc 


ONE. 

12  Doe  not  for  one  repulse  forgoe  the  purpose  That  you  re- 
solu'd  t'effect.  17x0  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  §  12 
We  say  one  book,  one  page,  one  line,  etc. ;  all  these  are 
equally  units.  1891  Spectator  7  Mar.  330/1  Mr.  Stansfeld 
brought  forward  nis  resolution  for  an  amendment  of  the 
registration  law,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of '  one 
man  one  vote '. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.  (expressed  in  or  under- 
stood from  context). 

a  xooo  Riddles  (Gr.)  xliii.  10  fxc  sceal  . .  se  torhta  JEsc 
wesan  an  an  linan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  49  Turtle  ne 
wile  habbe  no  make  bute  on.  c  i-yytArth.  fy  Merl.  5771  He 
slough  thre  ogaines  anne.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Car.  xi.  24, 1  re- 
sceyuede  of  the  lewis  fyue  sythis  fourty  strokis  oon  lesse. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  ix.  (i  554)  219  b,  Praying  the  Lord,  one, 
two,  and  three,  Whose  magnificence  no  clerke  may  compre- 
hend. 1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  CotntM.  72  By  mo  wayes 
than  one.  x6ix  BIBLE  Deut.  i.  23,  I  tooke  twelue  men  of 
you,  One  of  atribe.  x784CowpER  Task  v.  231  One  eminent 
above  the  rest  ..Was  chosen  leader.  1823  BYRON  Juany;. 
xxxiii,  Thermometers  sunk  down  to ..  one.  1871  Routledge's 
Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Mar.  Supp.  1/2  The  one-and  sixpenny  packet 
contains  ico  varieties. 

C.  esp.  with  ellipsis  of  hour,  as  in  one  o'clock, 
half  past  one,  train  due  at  one  twenty  Jive  (i  hr. 
25m.).  Phrase :  like  one  o'clock,  vigorously,  quickly. 
(See  N.  (f  Q.  gth  Ser.  1900  VI.  305,  etc.). 
01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  94  b,  On  Mondaie..by 
one  of  the  Clocke.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  vi.  19  To 
night  at  Hernes-Oke,  lust  'twixt  twelue  and  one.  1718 
PRIOR  Dove  30  St.  Dunstan's,  as  they  pass'd,  struck  one. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.  55  The  bell  strikes  one.  We  take 
no  note  of  time,  But  from  its  loss.  1847-78  HALLIWELL 
588/2  Like  one-o'clock,  i.  e.  very  rapidly,  said  of  a  horse's 
movement,  etc.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  I.  31 
Then  he  trotted  on  like  one  o'clock.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak 
Ho.  xx,  Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Jpbling  . .  find  Krook  still 
sleeping  like  one  o'clock,  .quite  insensible  to  any  external 
sounds,  or  even  to  gentle  shaking.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN 
R.  Lynne  I.  xviii.  317  We  pulled  every  one  to  pieces  like 
one  o'clock. 

d.  colloq.  or  in  slang  use,  with  ellipsis  of  other 
sbs.  as  blow  (alsoyijf.),  kiss,  etc. 

[?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  x.  334  But  yet  wroken  I  wil  be :  Haue 
here  one,  two(  and  three.]  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  vi.  i.  (1849) 
252,  I  owed  him  one  for  his  shortness  about  family  concerns. 
1855  SMEDLEY  H.  Coverdale  xxxvi,  I  certainly  owe  Cover- 
dale  one,  for  his  manner  to  me  just  now  was  anything  but 
nice.  1882  W.  S.  GILBERT  lalanthe  16,  I  heard  the  minx 
remark,  She'd  meet  him ..  And  give  him  one  I  1892  Spectator 
7  May  646/1  To  use  a  slang  phrase  borrowed  from  the  card- 
table,  she  has  '  seen  Mr.  D.  and  gone  one  better '.  1894 
W.  E.  NORRIS  St.  Ann's  II.  237, 1  venture  to  prophesy  that, 
between  us,  we  shall  be  one  too  many  for  the  Colonel.  1894 
MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcella  II.  276, 1  have  owed  him  one  for 
many  years— now  I  have  paid  it.  1900  SIMS  In  London's 
Heart  iv.  25  It  was,  in  the  outdoor  language  of  Exeter  Street, 
1  one  in  the  eye  '  for  her  aunt. 

2.  Joined  to  the  tens  (twenty,  thirty,  etc.},  like 
the  other  units,  one   originally  always   preceded 
(one-and-twenty,  three  hundred  one  and  thirty, 
etc.),  but  now  more  usually  follows  (twenty-one, 
etc).    So  with   the  ordinals:    one-and-twentieth, 
now  more  usually  twenty-first.   (See  TWENTY,  etc.) 

c  xooo  J^LFRIC  Exod.  xii.  18  Of>  bone  an  and  twentoxoban 
daej  baes  ylcan  monbes.  a  xxoo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1086  On  bam  an  and  twentixan  xeare  bass  be  Will'in 
weplde.  .Engleland.  rx2ps  LAY.  9541  Heo  wuneden  inne 
Wincastre  an  and  twenti  wikene.  1562  HEYWOOD  Epigr. 
Y  iij  b,  One_  and  forty  men,  among  one  and  fiftie,  Would  nee 
one  and  thirtie,  to  flee  one  vnthriftie.  1579  FULKE  Heskins1 
Part.  396  The  one  and  thirtieth  Chapter  endeth  the  exposi- 
tion. X72S  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World  (1840)  314  They  were 
one-and-twenty  days  in  this  traverse.  1806  SURR  Winter  in 
Land.  (ed.  3)  I.  136  Edward  had  attained  his  one-and- 
twentieth  year.  1843  P.ETHUNE  if.  Fireside  Star.  12  A 
delicate . .  girl,  in  her  twentieth,  or  one-and-twentieth  year. 
b.  One-ami-thirty :  an  old  game  of  cards 
apparently  similar  to,  or  the  same  as,  bone-ace : 
cf.quot.  1825.  One-and-twenty:  apersonofthatage. 

C1554  Interl.  Youth  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  34, 1  can  teach 
you  to  play,  At  the  triump  and  one-and-thirty.  16x1-1617 
[see  BONE.ACE].  1716  Gentl.  Instructed  (ed.  6)  19  You  woud 
have  thought  tbis  one  and  twenty  came  in  a  direct  Line 
from  Hercules,  he  play'd  the  Furioso  so  lively.  i7»8VANBR. 
&  ClB.  Prav.  Husb.  n.  i,  You  and  I,  and  Sister,  forsooth, 
sometimes,  in  an  Afternoon,  may  play  at  One  and  thirty 
Bone-Ace,  purely.  X76s  Prat.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I. 
142  You  ask  me  whether  I  play  whist:  very  often  but 
oftener  at  one-and-thirty,  which  is  the  fashionable  game 
among  the  young  ladies  of  this  country,  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  One-and-thirty,  a  game  at  cards,  much 
resembling  Vingt-un. 

o.  One  or  two  -  a  very  few,  a  small  number  of. 

'535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xvii.  12,  I  haue  gathered  up  one 
or  two  stickes.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VI. 
220  For  the  sake  of  better  managing  one  or  two  executor- 
ships.  Mod.  Butterflies  are  coming  out :  I  have  seen  one  or 
two  to-day. 

3.  Used  before  collective  numerals  (dozen,  score, 
hundred,  thousand,  million,   etc.),   and  fractions 
(half,  quarter,  third,  eighth,  etc.,  to  which  one  is 
often   hyphened),    with   more   precise  or  definite 
force  than  the  indef.  article  a,  an  (a  dozen,  a  hun- 
dred, a  half) ;  and  so  usually  in  legal  phraseology, 
and  in  association  with  other  numbers      (See  nlso 
the  words  in  question.) 

13..  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  XX.  546  Me  scholde  jiue  him 
anon  On  hundred  schillinges.  a  1548  H.M-l.Ckron.,Hen.  VI 
150  Amountyng  to  (he  some  of  one  thousand  poundes.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  xi.  46  In  his  Army  were 
thirty  two  thousand  footemen,  foure  thousand  and  flue  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  one  hundreth,  fourescore,  and  two 
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shippes.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  If.  i.  viii.  (1869)  I.  71  One- 
half  the  children  born  . .  die  before  the  a^e  of  manhood. 
1809-10  COLEIUDGE  Friend  (1865)  151  The  price  of  labour  . . 
is  fully  one-third  less.  1876  PKEECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Tele- 
gra/thy  179  No  less  weight  than  one-hundreth.  .of  the  mini- 
mum will  be  reckoned.  1896  Daily  News  30  Nov.  6/6 
There  was  a  keen  competition  for  the  three  one-hundred 
guinea  cups.  Mod.  (Statutory  dating)  In  the  year  of  Our 
Lord,  One  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  ninety-nine. 

fb.   Formerly  prefixed  to  other  numeral  ex- 
pressions.   Now  Obs. 

1565  CALFHILL  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  (Parker  Soc.)  114 
When  Calleis  and  Ouines,  so  hardly  won,.,  was  easily  in  one 
three  days  with  shame  lost.  1611  BIBLE  Dan.  iii.  19  That 
they  should  heat  the  furnace  one  seuen  times  more  then  it 
was  wont  to  be  heat. 

4.  Sometimes  put  for  the  ordinal  number  Jirst. 
Now  chiefly  in  giving  the  number  of  the  year  or  day  of 

the  month,  or  in  other  cases  when  the  sb.  precedes,  as 
in  Isaiah,  chapter  fifty -one.  Psalm  ninety-one,  the  Aineid, 
book  one.  In  the  year  one  (humorous),  a  long  while  ago, 
time  out  of  mind. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxxi.  i  In  the  elleuenthe  Jeer,  in  the 
thridde  moneth,  in  oon  of  the  moneth  [1388  the  firste  dai  of 
the  moneth).  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xv.  xiii.  (1886) 
348  This  psalme. .  being  the  fiftie  one  psalme.  1611  BIBLE 
Gen.  viii.  13  In  the  sixe  hundredth  and  one  yeere,  in  the 
first  moneth.  1625-6  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1417  The 
twentie  one  day  [we  departed]  from  Bullomash.  1754  FOOTE 
Knights  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  62  A  coach  of  his  grandfather's, 
built  in  the  ye.ir  i.  1853  Miss MULOCK  Agatha's  Jlusb.\\. 
v.  173  Fred  was  a  very  fascinating  young  ft-llow  when  I  was 
a  child— But  all  that  belongs  to  the  year  One. 

5.  absol.  (with  the  abstract  conception  of  nnmberX 
1308  THEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  919  One 

is  the  rote  and  moder  of  nombres,  and  one  is  not  many. 
CI440  Pronip.  Pan.  364/1  Gone,  mats.  1583  BABINGTON 
Commandm.  vii.  (1637)  68  A  thousand  to  one  we  forsake 
the  Lord.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  I.  i.  72  Twenty  to  one 
then,  he  is  shrp'd  already.  1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Ihilos.  ix. 
(1701)  378/2  They  make  a  difference  betwixt  the  Monad  and 
One,  concerning  the  Monad  to  be  that  which  exists  in 
Intellectuals;  One,  in  numbers.  01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  One  in  Ten,  a  Parson.  1705  VANBRUGH  Coiifed.  v.  i, 
One,  two,  three,  and  away  !  17x9  DE  FOE  Crusoe  11.  vii?  It 
would  be  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  would  repent  his  choice. 
Mod.  One  from  twenty  leaves  nineteen.  The  quotient  of 
one  divided  by  nought  is  infinity.  Twelve  is  to  four  as 
three  is  to  one. 

6.  Hence,  as  sb.  with  plur.,  Unity ;  a  unit ;  a  single 
thing,  or  the  abstract  number  denoting  a  single 
thing. 

1542  RECORDS  Gr.  Aries  117  The  fyrste  place  is  the  place 
of  vnities  or  ones,  and  euery  counter  set  in  that  lyne 
betokeneth  but  one.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  54  Nor 
[two]  it  self  can  well  bee  coounted  a  number,  but  rather  a 
freendly  conjunction  of  too  ones.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc. 
I.  i.  (1636)  2  Number  is  a  collection  or  summe  of  many  ones 
or  unities  added  together.  1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  xi. 
(1701)  448/1  All  Singulars  are  reduced  to  a  One,  that  is,  to 
their  respective  Communities. 

b.  A  single  person,  thing,  example,  etc. 

1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  i,  Afterwards,  sauntering  by 
ones  and  twos,  came  the  village  maidens.  1889  Pail  Mall 
G.  13  Feb.  3/1  Magazines  ..which  are  now  sold  in  ones 
where  they  used  to  be  sold  in  hundreds. 

c.  The  symbol  or  figure  (I.  I.  i.)  denoting  unity. 
Mod.    A  row  of  ones,    A  Roman  one.    Your  ones  are  too 

like  sevens. 

d.  colloq.  (now  number  one)  =  Oneself,  one's 
own  interest. 

1367  R.  EDWARDS  Daman  $  Pithias  in  Hazl  Dodsley  IV. 
16  All  my  time  at  school  I  have  not  spent  vainly,  I  can  help 
one :  is  not  that  a  good  point  of  philosophy  ?  1740  tr.  De 
Mouhy's  Fort.  Cowitry-Maiddii-i)  II.  288  But  my  Gentle- 
man . .  very  silently  made  off,  to  take  care  of  one.  1830  GALT 
Lawrie  T.  in.  ix.  (1849)  113  He  had  an  eye  awake  to 
number  one.  1849  DARWIN  in  Life  fy  Lett.  I.  369,  I  do  not 
see  my  way  clearly,  beyond  humbly  endeavouring  to  reform 
Number  one. 

II.  Emphatic  numeral. 

7.  One  in  contrast  to  two  or  more :  one  and  no 
more,  one  only  ;  a  single. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.  22  Da  cwaeS  se  hadend  an  bing 
\K  is  wana.   a  1225  A  tier.  R.  Pref.  23  This  an  Boc  b  todealet 
in  eahte  lesse  Boke.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Cant.  T,  Prol.  304  Noght 
o  word  spak  he  moore  than  was  neede.    c  1400  Apol.  Loll. 
46  We  mani  are  oo  body,  &  a  life  )>at  alle  taken  part  of  oo 
lofe  &  of  oo  cuppe.    1482  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  290 
Non  oo  man  a  lyve  bathe  callyd  so  oft  upon  yow  as  I. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  26  Bothe  houseled  with  one 
tioste  devided  betwene  theim.    Ibid.,  Hen.  VIII  134  Thei 
set  not  by  the  Frenche  kyng  one  bene.    1551  ROBINSON  tr. 
Mare's  Uto/>.  i.  (1895)  106  The  one  and  onlye  waye  to  the 
wealthe  of  a  communaltye.    1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio 
Apol.  A  iij  b,  Tell  me  if  . .  I  have  omitted  any  one  point  of    ! 
importance.     1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Garii. 
'1626)  2  No  one  man  is  sufficient  for  these  things.     1667    ' 
MILTON  P.  L.  i.  32  And  transgress  his  Will  For  one  re-    I 
strain!,  Lords  of  the  World  besides.     1818  LADY  C.  LAMB 
Let.  in  Lady  Morgans  Autobiog.  (1859)  49  So  you  did  not    \ 
vouchsafe  one  word  to  me, — what,  not  one  ?    1888  BRYCE    ' 
A nier.  Connifw.  II.  Hi.  303  Some  one  man  must  be  given  the 
power  of  direction. 

b.  Strengthened  by  but,  only,  single,  sole,  alone. 
"75  Lamh.  Horn.  27  Eroon  he  nefde  bute  enne  deofel  nu 
he  hauea  sefeue.  ci»86  CHAUCER  Soinpn.  T.  143  Now  sire, 
quod  she,  but  o  word  ere  I  go;  My  child  is  deed.  1:1450 
MirOMrSaluaciann  1513  Crist  was  noght  temptid  onely  of 
o  vice  bot  of  thre.  1450-80  tr.  Secrela  Secret.  20  Truste 
tliou  neuyr  in  oon  sool  ffisiciane.  1483  CAXTON  G,  dc  la 
Tourxxui,  He  is  not  so  hardy  to  discouere  ne  say  one  onely 
w?rd;  .'579  FENTON  Guicciard.  11618)  212  A  litle  rocke 
which  is  all  of  one  onely  stone.  1596  L  PIOT  (Munday)  tr. 
Sih'ttyn's  Orator  187  If  then  one  alone  ingratitude  is  punish- 
able. 1601  BRETON  Longing  Blessed  Heart  in  Farr  5  P 
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r.liz.  I.  193  Amidde  the  ayre  one  onely  phrenix  flies.  n6i8 
Sin  W.  MURE  Misc.  xix.  16  If  thou  wouchaife  bot  on  smyle. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  En/;.  III.  Ix.  297  One  person  alone  of  the 
garrison  escaped.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (18891  '•  22  He 
had  but  one  voice  amongst  many.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh. 
j  Times  x.  (1878)  329  Only  one  single  unworked  flint. 
8.  a.  predicatively .  Single,  individual. 


thow  be  double  outher  tweyne.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheotn. 
II.  x.  §  3  (1622)  305  If  that  word  may  be  vsed,  he  is  of  all 
things,  the  Onest.  1712  WOLIASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  189 
We  know  no  such  thing  as  a  part  of  matter  purely  one  (or 
indivisible).  1789  BEI.SHAM  Ea,  II.  xxxvi.  300  The  action 
is  neither  one,  entire,  nor  great,  1851  ROBERTSON  Serm. 
Ser.  in.  XL  132  The  army  is  one,  and  that  is  the  oneness  of 
unity.  The  soldier  is  one,  but  that  is  the  oneness  of  the  unit. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  viii.  229  The  Syllogistic  process  in  the 
mind  is  really  one  and  undivided. 

b.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

c  1205  LAY.  1804  Heora  nomen  ne  herd!  neuer  tellen  . . 
Boten  bes  anes  name,  ba  heore  alre  lauerd  wes.  1587  GOLD- 
ING  De  Mornay  iii.  29  The  One  or  Vnitie  \vherupon  all  the 
diuine  Vnities  are  grounded.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus, 
Ann.  i.  iv.  (1622)  6  That  the  Common-wealth  was  but  one 
body,  and  therefore  to  be  gouerned  by  ones  only  wisedom. 
1744  BERKELEY  Sins  §  343  The  Good  or  One.  1839  BAILEY 
i  /w/Kixxvii.  (1852)  460  Thus  spake  the  One  again:  Behold, 

0  Earth  1..U  is  I  who  gave  thee  birth. 

9.  One  at  least,  one  at  any  rate  (as  distinguished 
from  '  none  at  all '). 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxx.  (Arb.)  79  Ther  ben  many  of 
them  that  for  his  sake  and  loue  wille  auenture  lyf  and  good. 

1  know  my  self  for  one.    1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(voL  II)  19  It  sufficeth  me  that  I  have  this  one  way  left  me. 
1765  FOOTE  Commissary  in.  (1782)  54  That's  one  comfort, 
however,    c  1784  NELSON  Let,  to  J. acker  in  A.  Duncan  Life 
(1806)  321, 1  for  one  am  determined.     1821  KEATS  Isabella 
xliii,  Sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby.    1879  MORLEY  Burke  140 
It  is  probable,  for  one  thing,  that  the  feelings  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

HI.  In  pregnant  senses. 

10.  One  made  up  of  many  components,  a  united. 
c  1000  J*ELFRIC  Ham.  I.  284  jElc  Sacra  breora  is  God,  beah- 

hwaeSere  hi  ealle  an  God.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  26  Je  breo  beo3 
o  God.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  296  [They]  songen 
with  o  vois.  c  1386  —  Merch.  T.  91  They  moste  nedes  lyue 
in  vnitee  O  flessh  they  been.  <:  1410  Avow.  Arth.  xxxix, 
Thenne  sex  ar  atte  on  assente.  1526  TINUALE  Matt.  xix.  5 
They  twane  shalbe  won  flese.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  112 
The  chiefe  Lordes  . .  as  it  were  in  a  fury  cryed  with  one 
voyce,  By  the  blood  of  God.  1725  WATTS  Logic  i.  iv.  §  i 
We  join  simple  ideas  to  make  one  complex  one.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  16  One  cry  of  grief  and  rage 
rose  from  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe.  1851  [see  8  a], 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  196  All  of  them  with  one  voice 
vehemently  assented. 

b.  pred.  (esp.  =  united  in  marriage). 
1590  L.  LLOYD  Diall  Dales  pi  The  victory  of  this 
triumphant  King  did  much  exceed  all  their  victories  being 
made  one.  1709  STEELE  Toiler  No.  25  p  7  We  have  been 
both  one  these  two  Months.  1820  LANDOR  Heroic  Idylls, 
Tlirasyntedes  <$•  Ennoe  96  He  spake ;  and  on  the  morrow 
they  were  one. 

11.  One  in  continuity ;  the  same  in  all  parts,  at 
all  times,  or  in  all  circumstances;   uniformly  the 
same ;  one  and  the  same. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  6  For  bi  heo  is  euer  on  &  schal  beon, 
wi3ute  monglunge  &  wiSute  chaungunge.  1:1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  458  Bot  ever  stond  styll  in  won  dygre.  a  1425 
Cursor  M.  1024  (Trin.)  In  oon  elde  shal  he  euer  be  fast. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  155  But  the  weight  of  the  ounce 
Troy,  . .  continued  alwayes  one.  a  1501  H.  SMITH  Serm. 
(ed.  Tegg)  I.  169  Month  after  month  he  is  all  one.  1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  162/1  Nothing  is  one,  con- 
stant, nor  the  same,  because  all  things  are  in  continual 
alteration  and  fluxion.  1744  BERKELEY  A'irit  §  344  God 
remains  for  ever  one  and  the  same.  1869  M.  PATTISON 
&n*.4l8tjj  188  Existence  is  one  and  uniform  throughout 
the  cognoscible. 

12.  One  in  relation  to  two  or  more  things  or 
persons ;  one  in  substance ;   identical ;  the  same. 
One  with,  forming  part  of  one  whole  with. 

Mooo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  284  Hi  ealle  habbaft  an  gecynd, 
and  ane  godcundnysse,  ana  ane  edwiste  [etc.].  cii75 
Lamb.  Ham.  91  Hi  alle  hefden  ane  heorte  and  ane  sawfe. 
4x225  Ancr.  R.  6  Alle  ne  muwe  nout  holden  one  riwle. 
1382  WYCLIF  Eph.  iv.  5  O  Lord,  o  feith,  o  baptym,  o  God 
and  fadir  of  alle.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  4246  (Trin.)  Putifar  . . 
held  loseph  in  menskeful  lore  bet  her  layes  oon  not  wore. 
1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Communion,  We  be  one  with  Christ, 
&  Christ  with  vs.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  VIII.  353  1'heir 
breaches  and  stockings  being  all  one.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  226  Beneath  one  Law  they  live,  And  with  one 
Common  Stock  their  Traffick  drive.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I. 
170  The  different  earths  .  .are  modifications  of  one  and  the 
same  simple  substance,  the  basis  of  earth.  1821  SHELLEY 
Adonais  xlii,  He  is  made  one  with  Nature,  a  1848  R.  W. 
HAMILTON  Reiu.  it  Punishm.  vii.  (1853)  323  The  author  of 
nature  and  Christianity  is  one. 

13.  One  in  kind  ;  the  same  in  quality  or  nature. 
Formerly  used  also  with  pi.  sb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18845  (Cott.)  Berd  and  hefd  of  a  [v.  rr. 
an,  on]  heu  wave.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  237  Tho  bat 
entren  of  o  colour,  And  of  on  wille.  c  1386 CHAUCER  Knt.'s 
T.  154  Bothe  in  oon  Armes  wroght  ful  nchely.  a  1450  Knl. 
de  la  Tour  (1868)  161  It  berithe  no  force  to  do  ille  as  for  to 
do  welle,  alle  passithe  and  vnder  one  thanke.  1526  TINDALE 
2  Cor.  xiii.  ii  Be  of  one  mynde.  1549  LATIMER  s//<  Strut. 
bef,  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  149  They  are  all  one  apples  I  warrante 
you  Syr.  1868  LOCKYER  Eletn.  Astron.  iii  (1879)  56  All 
the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  in  one  direction. 

b.  predicatively.  The  same;  the  same  thing. 
Often  strengthened  by  all:  see  Alt  C.  5. 


ONE. 

1380  \V\i.Lii-  .s'i.»v//.  S<  ].  Wks.  I.  •">  It  i-  at  oon  lo  seie 
J>;it  P:M:  LjoodU  ben  bus  .sacritl.  c  1440  I'tiUad.  i»t  Ih<sl>. 
ix.  204  TUB  Aust  :md  May  in  lumris  Urn.uthc  art.-  ouii.  (1430 
Pilgr.  I. yf  M  attitude  \.  \hx.  (1869)  1*9  For  j  seyd  not  in  allc 
|)l.tLr>,  l.ni  in  allf  times;  and  |>at  is  not  pon.  1584  K. 
Scor  />/\<(T'.  \\'itchc>\  v.  ix.  (1886)  87  It  [witchcraft  |  ix  all 
Miir  with  rebellion.  1631  K.  UOLTOX  Conif.  Afll.  Const. 
\i.  (i(i.v<)  36  All  is  One  to  Him,  to  make  an  Angcll,  or  an 
Ant.  (  1670  Hcmm-s  /'/W/.  (\<n;i>i.  Laws  50  Whicli  is  alx» 
one  as  if  he  were  Judge  himself.  1816  J.  WII.SON  T/'/y  <J/" 
rtagne  \.  iv.  371  All  names  are  one  to  me.  1861  OASENT 
Story  linntt  \jt\l  II.  402  Silver  by  tale  and  silver  by 
Wtlyht  was  all  one. 

14.  One  iu  mind,  feeling,  intention,  or  bearing; 
in  unison,  harmonious;  at  one. 

CI33O  R.  HKL'NNE  Chron.  (1810)  24  At  haly  Idrke's  fayth 
alle  on  were  bop;,  a  1548  HAI.I,  Chron.t  /Ct/w.  IIS  212 
Rimes  and  poyses,  wliichc  purported  the  Krenche  kyn^ 
and  the  erle  of  Warwicke  wer  al  one.  iT/ifi-ao  Poi'i;  ( ></>'»•. 
in.  155  Thy  sire  and  I  were  one;  nor  varied  aught  In  puMtc 
sentence  or  in  private  thought.  1802  (.' \MPHKU.  LochieCs 
II  'arninif  42  Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are 
one  !  1804  PITT  in  (/'.  AV.svV  /Vcir/M  (1860)11.97  Addington 
and  I  are  one  aRnin.  1850  TESNVSOX  In  Mem.  cxxii,  In  all 
her  motion  one  with  law. 

IV.  In  a  particularizing  or  partitive  sense. 

15.  One  from  amongst  others,  one  of  a  number  or 
of  several;  a  particular,  an  individual,      a.  attrib. 

One  day,  on  a  particular  day  in  the  past;  on  some  un- 
defined day  in  the  future  ;  see  DAY  7  b. 

892  O.  K.  Ckron.y  Daer  stent  lang  leomaof,  hwilum  on  ane 
healfe,  hwilum  on  zelce  healfe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10180  In 
thrin  his  godes  did  he  dele,  bat  godd  had  lent  him  of  his 
lane ;  To  pour  part  J>an  gaf  he  ane.  ;  1386  (CHAUCER 
Franki.  T,  204  Oon  of  the  beste  farynge  man  on  lyue. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  83  In  op  contray  of  Ynde. 
c  14*5  SfTVtt  Sag.  (P.)  2807  As  he  rode  in  the  londe  O  day 
a  tonn  he  fande.  1483  CAXTON  G,  de  la  7YwrKiij,  [He] 
sayd  to  his  moder  that  one  tyme  shold  come,  c  1489  — • 
Sonnes  ofAytnon  x.  272  But  of  all  Fraunce  I  am  one  of  the 
best  &  truest  Knyght  that  be  in  it.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron., 
Edw.  /K233  One  day  there  entered  into  the  towne  ..  ix 
M.  Englishmen.  1588  J.  UDALL  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  5,!  hope 
to  see  them  one  day  all  put  downe.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr,  Acad.  n,  230  One-while  we  weep,  and  sodainly  we 
laugh  againe.  169*  E.  WALKER  Epictetns*  Alor,  xxxiv,  One 
while  your  Hand  you'll  try  In  Wrestling.  1749 '  R.  GOADBV  ' 
Carew  (ed.  2)  214  Being  feasting  one  Night  with  several  of 
his  Subjects.  1785  BURNS  Addr.  to  Dt'il  vii,  Ae  dreary, 
windy,  winter  night.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i. 
17  Such  is  one  aspect  of  these  old  arrangements. 

b.  absolutely  with  of\  formerly  with  gen.  pi., 
as  tire  dnt  one  of  us;  rarely  without  either,  as  in 
to  make  one,  to  form  one  of  a  company. 

875  O,  E.  Chron.)  Alfred  cyning.  .hiera  an  gefeng.  ciooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  4  gif  he  for-lyst  an  of  |>am.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  21  pah  ure  an  heofde  idon  eower  alre  sunne. 
c  1200  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  219  On  of  Jw  was  ysaie  J»e  prophete. 
a  1300  Cursor  M,  19509  Philip,  f>at  was  o  dekens  an,  fa 
neiest  fra  steuen  was  slan.  1340  Avert/'.  120  Be  enne  of  his 
angles.  1485  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  233  John  Wylliamson, 
oon  of  the  Chaumberleyns.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's 
Hist.  China  399  Euerie  one  of  them  are  bound  to  giue  the 
king  to  eate.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  n.  iii.  48  If  I  see  a 
sword  out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one.  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopius  n.  40  He  killed  on  of  their  best  men,  and  routed 
the  rest.  1686  tr.  Agiatis  or  Civ.  ll'ars  Lacedemonians  26 
One  of  his  Friends  came  and  proposed  to  him,  to  make  one 
at  a  Feast.  1795  Genii.  Mag.  July  581/3  Irony  ..  is  one  of 
those  edged  tools  which  require  skilful  handling.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xij.  III.  204  One  of  the  wealthiest 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom. 

16.  In  antithesis  to  one  in  the  sense  of  'another'. 
c  1000  Ag s.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  4  preo  eardung-stowa,  («  anet 

moyse  ane  &  helie  ane.  ^1330  Arth.  <$•  Merl.  2670  Thi 
child  worth  the  noblest  man  Of  al  this  world  an  for  an. 
'1585  R.  BROWNE  Answ.  Cartwright  5  All  Master  Cart- 
wrights  arguments  falleth  from  one  to  one,  till  it  come  to 
nothing  at  all.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  n.  iii.  66  One  foote 
in  sea,  and  one  on  shore.  16*8  HOBBES  T/tncyd.  (1822)  25 
The  Corcyreans..were  divided  into  three  commands  under 
the  three  commanders  one  under  one.  c  1700  ADDISON  To 
the  King  28  One  Age  the  Hero,  one  the  Poet  breeds.  1736 
GRAY  Statins  i.  12  Of  Pisa  one,  and  one  from  Ephyre. 

b.  Phrase.  One  by  one  (also  one  after  *?;#?), 
formerly  one  and  one,  by  one  and  one:  =  One  after 
another,  one  at  a  time,  singly. 

a  looo  Sal.  <y  Sat.  385  Ac  sceal  on  jebyrd  faran  an  setter 
annm.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  76  Etc  . .  aenne  and  aenne. 
c  1230  ffali  Meid.  25  Mon . .  nimeS  an  after  an.  c  1250  Gen, 
<V  Ex.  2323  He  gan  hem  ransaken  on  and  on.  1398  TREVISA 
Rarth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  ix.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  250/2  Now5t..alle 
atte  ones  but  one  and  one.  c  1460  Towneley  Atyst.  xxvii.  325 
The  tayles  that  he  can  till  vs  shaw,  liy  oone  and  oon. 
a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I'lII  140,  I  will  examyne  you 
one  by  one  my  self.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (Parker 
Soc.)  206  Reckon  them  up  by  one  and  one.  1607  MARKHAM 
Cai'al,  i.  (1617)  78  So  must  you  vse  the  rest  one  after  one. 
1713  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat.  Archit.  I.  34  The 
Columns  must  only  stand  one  by  one.  1743  YOUNG  Nt.  Th. 
vin.  131  Its  little  Joys  go  out  by  One  and  One.  i8ao 

KEATS  St.  Agnes  xh,  By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy 
slide.  1845  WORDSW.  Love  lies  bleeding  32  One  after  one 
submitting  to  their  doom.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hercward\t  She 
pledged  one  by  one  each  of  the  guests. 

17.   In  antithesis  to  ANOTHER,  OILIER,  others : 
with  or  without  sb.  following.    One  an 
more  than  one,  two  or  more  in  succession. 

a  looo  Caedmon"x  Satan  26  An  sefter  ooVum  in  b*et  ate 
scref.  c  xooo  [see  18].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2409  Sai  Jx>u  f 
t>i  til  an  and  o|?er  \T-rin.  to  oone  &  o}?er]  pou  art  my  sister 
and  I  J>i  broker,  c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  633  ip.  24)  Wanne  Jrer 
hys  o  J?yng  yked,  An  o^>er  to  onder-stonde.  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  28  Oon  eldeaxi^o  manereof  ly\  yiu»-  and 
anojrir  ano^ir.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ALsop  iv.  vt,  The 
bochertook  him  all  one  after  another.  1513  MORE  Rich.  /// 
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(1821)46  Knoweth  any  t  marine  anye  place  wherein  it  is  lawful! 
one  manne  to  dooe  another  wrong  r  1674  X.  F.MKIAX  Hulk 
<V  .SV/71.  i  no  All  Mining-,  one  and  other  are  nothing  but  go* 
M  shifting  »f  Unlit?*.  1711  AIHMSON  Sped.  No.  34 F 7 
Taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  Club.  1749 
KIKUMNG  Tom  Jones  \\\.  \ii,  What's  one  man's  mr;it  is 
another  man's  poison.  1871  HKSANT  &  RK;I;  Heady  Monty 
Mertfbey  i,  If  one  catches  another's  eye.  Mod.  I  have 
heard  it  from  one  and  another  during  the  week. 

b.  One  with  another:  t  (<*)  (also  one  and  an- 
ofher\  Together  (pits,  or  arch.),  (b)  One  taken  with 
another  so  as  to  deduce  an  average ;  on  the  average. 

1429  RollsofParlt.  IV.  360/1  Oone  yere  with  anothyr.  1496 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  183  Ij  mastes  .  -  price  oon  with 
another— ix".  1535  COVEKIMI.E  7'*-.  xlviii.  [\li.\.]  z  Hye  is: 
lowe,  riche  &  poore,  one  with  another,  c  1550  Decay  of 
Eng.  by  Shepc  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  101  For  euery  towne  and  vyllage, 
—take  them  one  with  an  other  throughout  all,— there  is 
one  plowe  decayed.  1568  GRAJ-TON  Chron.  II.  378  When 
all  the  Scottes  were  assembled,  they  were  one  and  other 
tiftie  thousand  fight  yng  men.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.  xxii. 
§  4  Of  which  the  Heathen,  one  and  other,  were  altogether 
ignorant.  1652  EARI.  MOXM.  tr.  Itcntiroglitfs  Hist.  Kelat. 
15  They  contribute  one  year  with  another  eight  millions  of 
Florins,  for  the  service  of  their  general!  union,  a  1687 
PETTY  /W.  Arith.  (1690)  76  The  same  .,  Persons  do  spend 
one  with  another  about  i8d  per  diem,  a  1774^  GOLUSM.  Hurt: 
E*p.  Phi/os.  ( 1776)  II.  74  The  mercury  . .  in  the  tube  will 
sink  down  to  about  twenty-nine  inches  and  an  half,  one  time 
with  another.  1809  R,  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  125,  35 
bales  of  silk,  weighing  one  with  another  2  cwt.  3<jr.  1916. 

18.  Of  two  things,  now  usually,  the  one  . . .  the 
other  (rarely  in  poetry  without  the).  The  one  and 
the  other  =  both  (=»  F.  Vun  ft  Vautre}. 

[OK.  had  only  an.  .6fiert  hut  the  article  is  found  prefixed 
bef.  1 200,  of  which  the  neuter/ar/  dn .  .fat  rf&'r,  retaining  the 
final  -t  in  combination,  became  the  reg.  ME.  for  all  genders, 
as  fiat  or  }ct  an  (one)-  fat  or  fat  ofler,  commonly  divided 
the  tan  (/a,  tone,  to}  ..the  tother^  still  preserved  dialectally, 
either  in  full  or  as  tone  (tane)  . .  tother.  In  course  of  the 
i6th  c.  the  one.,  the  other,,  had  become  the  literary  form. 
The  one  (thet  o,  thet  on)  =  one  of  the  two,  L.  after,  is  also 
used  when  the  otfar  is  not  expressed.  See  also  TONE, 
T'OTHER.] 

[c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvii.  36  Twegen  beod  a;t  axere : 
an  bi<5  genumen,  uber  bi&  la:  fed.]  <  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81 
pe  an  is  aquenched  . .  and  be  ooer  is  aquenched  al  buten 
a  gnast.  c  1105  LAY.  3881  J>e  an  sloh  J>ene  o3ren  [c  1175  Ac 
(><•  on  sloh  ban  o|;erj.  1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  92  Mucnedel 
of  engelond  be  on  half  al  hi  weste.  (1x300  Cursor  Af. 
3928  On  be  ta  \v.rr.  bat  a,  \K  to]  side  o  flnrn  Jordan.  1340 
Ayenb.  119  pe  on  ine  be  on  and  be  ober  ine  be  ober.  1387 
TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  101  On  )>e  to  side  and  be  open 
1388  WYCLIF  Luke  xvii.  35  The  toon  shal  be  takun,  and  the 
tother  left.  x«S  COVERDALE  Prov,  xxx.  15  Y°one  is  called, 
fetch  hither :  the  other  bringe  hither.  1504  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  in.  viii,  §  10  Unless  God's  miracles  had  strengthened 
both  the  one  and  the  other's  doctrine.  1599  PORTER  Angry 
Vk'om.  Ablngd.  in  Hazl.  Dodstey  VII.  378,  1  could  please 
tone,  But  it  is  hard  when  there  is  two  to  one.  x6za  MA  DDE 
tr.  Alemans  Cnsi/ian  dAlf.  \.  94  Reasonable  men,  both 
t'one  and  t'other.  1697  DRYDEN*  l*irg>  Ceorg.  iv.  138  One 
Monarch  wears  an  honest  open  Face  ; . .  That  other  looks 
like  Nature  in  Disgrace.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III. 
193  A  little  awkward  Piece  of  One-and-t'other.  a  1774 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  I.  386  Both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
us  ecrually  injure  justice  and  religion.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
i  xxvii,  My  lord  cares  as  little  about  the  tane  as  the  tother. 

I).  When  the  on*  and  the  other  refer  severally  to 
I    two  things  previously  named,   they  are  by  some 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  former  and  the  latter, 
by  others  as«//M  latter ^and  the  former. 

The  first  of  these  appears  to  be  the  earlier  and  natural 
use  ;  it  is  also  that  observed  in  Fr.  and  Ger. :  see  G.  Duvivier 
Gramm.  des  Gramm.  ed.  1842,  I.  410;  Grimm  s.  v.  Ander 
308.  The  second  is  probably  suggested  by  the  Lat.  use  of 
hie  and  illet  or  Eng.  this  and  that. 

i  1310  Cast.  Lone  631  A  child  ..  bat  ^reo  (feet  and  breo 
honden  beere,  And  anober  . .  bat  hedde  ffcot  or  Hond  for- 
lore..pe  on  hedde  kuynde  ouer  meb  And  bat  ober  to  luyte. 
1460  Bk.  Quintessence  9  pe  maistne  of  departynge  of  gold 
fro  siluir  . .  Whanne  $e  wole  drawe  be  toon  fro  bat  obir.  1509 
MORE  Dyaloge  HI.  i.  Wks.  206.  1549  LATIMER  4/A  Semi, 
bef.  Edw.  I' I  (Arb.)  120  The  fVrsie  manne  ..  denied  the 
matter  vtterly.  The  seconde  felowe  . .  acknoweleged  the 
fault... The  one  denyed  the  matter^and  the  tother  confessed 
it.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  111.  viu.  §  13  In  the  presence  of 
Festus  a  Roman,  and  of  King  Agrippa  a  Jew,  _St.  Paul 
omitting  the  one,  who  neither  knew  the  Jews'  religion  nor 
the  books . .  speaketh  unto  the  other  of  things  foreshewed  by 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  1599  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  106  If 
music  and  sweet  poetry  agree . .  Then  must  the  love  be  great 
'twixt  thee  and  me,  Because  thou  lovest  the  one,  and  I  the 
other.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building  (Arb.)  549  A  Side  for 
the  Banquet . .  and  a  Side  for  the  Houshold  ;  The  One  for 
Feasts  and  Triumphs,  the  Other  for  Dwelling.  1668  H. 
MOR£  Div.  Dial.  n.  xx.  (1713)  151  Betwixt  the  Isopleuron 
and  Scalenum,  not  so  ordinate  a  Figure  as  the  one,  nor  so 
inordinate  as  the  other.  1690  LOCKE  HUM.  Underst.  in. 
viii.  §  i  (R.)  Our  simple  ideas  have  all  abstract  as  well  as 
concrete  names;  the  one  whereof  is  a  substantive,  the  other 
an  adjective,  as  whiteness,  white.  1746  W.  HORSLEY  7-W 
(1748)  II.  101.  X7?x  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  349  The  death 
of  John  and  the  abdication  of  Lewis..  The  one  was  brought 
about  by  accident,  and  the  other  by  the  prudence  . .  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke, 

1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  24?  Sampson  and 
Hercules  ..  the  one  prostrated  his  Club  at  Deianiraees  foot, 
the  other  committed  his  strength  to  the  beauty  of  Delilah. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist,  t-ustine  n.  6  The  women  were 
accounted  nothing  inferior  to  the  men.  For  as  the  one 

"  Bunded  the  Empires  of  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  so  the 
irerrected  the  souerainty  of  the  Amazons.   16x3  PURCHAS 
^btiage  (1614^  695.    1685  tr.  Crucian's  Courtiers  Oracle 
181  Some  die  because  they  feel,  and  others  live 
_.._/  feel  not.    So  that  the  one  are  fools  because 
they  diAmt  of  feeling,  and  the  others  because  they  die 
of  it.     qJtpuRKE  Fr.  Rev,  117  The  nobility  and  the 


ONE. 

clergy,  the  one  by  profusion,  the  oilier  i  kept 

learning  in  utfttsoc*  1886  KAIHI..MKS  C  ity  ,-J  (-.  </  tv.  ui. 
356  Where  the  exchange  and  the  cathedra)  stand  together 
the  one  for  admiration,  the  oihcr  fur  business. 

19.  Reciprocally  p,  of  two  or  more  :   one  another 
(formerly,  of  two,  one  .  .  .  other,  and  the  one  .  ,  . 
the  other^i   one  being  grammatical   subject,  an<f 

!  another  object  :  they  met  one  another^  they  spoke 
one  to  another,  now  usually  to  one  another  fin 
16  i  yth  c.  also  to  one  the  other),  in  which  tiie 
grammatical  relation  is  lost  sight  of,  and  one 
another  becomes  a  kind  of  reflexive  pron.f  having 

:  like  these,  the  object,  and  possess,  (one  another's), 
but  no  nominative  case.  (Cf.  each  other,  EACH  5.) 
1340  Aft-itl:  115  We  ssolle  ech  louye  o)wr.  and  na?t  hatie. 
ne  harmi  mid  wrong  on  be  o}rer.  a  1450  MYRC  186  Thett 
schule  neuer  on  wedde  other,  c  1450  Merlin  vii.  113  Be> 
gonne  for  to  iape  oon  to  another.  1483  CAXTON  (i.  tie  la 
Tour  Dviij,  That  they  may  be  enamoured  one  of  other. 
1506  in  Man.  //<•;/.  }rll  (Rolls)  286  So  they  intersaluted  the 
one  the  other  and  departed.  15*6  TIKPALE  John  xiii.  35 
Yf  ye  shall  haue  lone  won  to  Another.  1548  FORREST  Pltaf. 
Poesye  xviil  54  b,  Wone  then  labored  another  touerthrowe. 
1587  GOLOING  DC  A  for  nay  xiv.  203  Without  anoying  the  on« 

,    the  other.  1597  J.  KING  On  Jena*  (161%)  182  We  should  spare 

i  otie  the  others  life.  16x7  MOKYSON  ///tt.  n.  107  Neither  .. 
can  we.,  often  heare  one  from  another.  1631  LIINGOW  7'rav. 
v.  204  We  oft  fell  one  ouer  another.  1660  HARROW  Euclid  \. 
Ax.  8  Things  which  agree  together,  are  equal  one  to  the 
other.  X7«  P.THOMAS  Jinl.  An  sen's  I'oy.+o  They  are  no 
more  one  like  another  than  an  Apple  is  like  an  Oyster. 

15x6  TINDALE  R,'JH,  xii.  5  Se  we  beynge  many  are  one 
iKxly  in  Christ:  and  every  man  ..  one  anolhers  members. 
//v",/.  xiii.  8  Owe  no  thmge  to  eny  man  ;  but  to  love 
one  another  [  WVCLIF,  loue  to  gidrej.  1390  LODGE  Rosalind 
(Casscth  154  They  strained  one  another's  hand.  1598 
(IRKNRWEY  Tacitus,  (ifrrnania  i.  (1622)  258  Bj*  mutual  fear 
of  one  the  other.  1652  FRENXH  Yorksh.  Spa  \\.  6  Elements 
.  .  mutually  transmutable  into  one  the  other.  1657  R.  LICON 
Rarbadoes  (1673)  68  The  Horses  .  .  struck  at  one  another. 
1675  HOBBES  Odyss.  (1677)  100  The  horrid  winds  ..  toss  'd  me 
into  one  anothers  hand.  1698  WAM.KY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  357  We  never  saw  one  another  before.  1711 
AUDISON  Sped.  No.  50  F  4  These  two  were  great  Enemie* 
to  one  another.  X7ix  BUDGELL  Ibid.  No.  161  ?3  Cudgel- 
Players,  who  were  breaking  one  another's  Heads.  1885 
Act  48  &  49  I'ict.  c.  54  §  14  Churches,  .within  four  miles  of 
one  another. 

V.  Indefinite  pronotm  (with  genitive  one*$\ 

20.  A  person  or  being  whose  identity  is  left  un- 
defined ;  some  one,  a  certain  one,  an  individual,  a 
person  (L.  quiefam).  A  following  pronoun  referring 
to  otie  is  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing.,  as  '  One  showed 
himself  to  his  townsmen,  who  derided  him'. 

In  this  sense  one  has  the  stress  of  an  independent  word, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  next. 

fa.  simply  *  A  person  ;  someone.  art&.QKO&t, 
1197  K.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  5864  As  me  him  drinke  tok,  on  was 
pi  x-i  ynpu,  &  IH.I  u  b  wombe  smot  a  knif.  138*  WYCLIP 
i-hn  xviii.  39  It  is  a  custom  to  5011  that  I  delyuer  oon  to 
ou  in  pask.  ^1400  Dtstr,  Trey  8500  '  Achilles  be  choise 
yng',  oon  chaunsit  to  say.  f  14*5  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods 
542  Oon  to  Pluto  roode,  And  told  hym  how  Eolus  was  in  hys 
daungere.*»xM8HAi.LC"/!rlp«.,^/VA.  ///26  Then  one  brought 
hym  a  cup  with  wine.  1607  TOPSKLI.  J-'onr-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
145  A  mad  dog  had  suddenly  tore  in  pieces  a  garment  about 
ones  body,  a  1649  WINTHROP  AVit-  Eng.  (1853)  1.  210  This 
month  one  went  by  land  to  Connecticut,  and  returned  safe. 
1759  R.  BROWN  Compl.  Fanner  118  One  in  the  Hundred-. 
of  Essex  made  a  great  improvement. 

b.  Defined  by  a  sb.  in  apposition. 

x»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  197  pe  castel  of  caryl  held  on  willam 
louel.  1416  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  xlv,  An  John  of  Lawe,  chap- 
man,  sold  unto  Richard  Clerk  fetc.J.  1484  Svrtees  Misc. 
(1888)  42  Ye  iij**  daye  of  Decembre,  came  oon  Thomas  Wat- 
son. xs»t  FISHER  Strrn.  agst.  Luther  Wks.  (1876)  jia  Oon 
Martyn  luther  a  frere.  isaSTiNDALE  Actsxxv.  ^Ceriayne 
questions  .  .  off  their  awne  .supersticion,  and  of  one  lesus 
which  was  ded  [1388  WYCLIF,  of  oon  lesu  deed],  whom  Paul 
affirmed  to  be  alive.  1691  WASHINGTON  ir.  Milton's  De/. 
Pop.  Wks.  1738  1.  500  After  his  death  they  rebcll'd  again, 
and  created  one  Tachus  King.  1771  H.  WALK>LE  Last 
jrnls.  (1859)  I.  2  Wilkes  published  an  answer  to  one 
Stephens  and  others,  who  had  attacked  him.  1885  G.  DMI- 
MAN  in  Law  Times  Rfp.  LIU.  468/2  He  died  in  1859, 
leaving  the  property  in  question  to  one  Ann  Duncan. 

c.  Defined  by  a  clause  or  phrase.    (When  refer- 
ring to  God,  written  One) 

1340  HA»POLE  Pr.  Consc.  4085  Some  clerkes  says  J»t  an 

i     sal  come  pat  sal  bald  ^e  empire  of  Rome,     c  1384  CHAUCKR 

77.  Fame  \\.  54  Ryght  in  the  same  vois  and  stevene  That 

!    vseth  oon  1  koude  nevene.    1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  Introd. 

1    (Roxb.)  6  The  ..  besy  preyere  Of  oon  whom  I  love  wyth 

!    herte  enlere.     xsjo  PAISGR.  94^2  One  that  spyttcth  moche, 

!    crac/tart,     fbid.^  One  of  affinite,  affin,    1537  CRANMKR  Let. 

\    to  CrottrweU  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.  i  II.  336  One  named 

i    Dale  (whom  also  I   knew  in  CambridRe).    01548  HALL 

•    Chron,,  Edw.  IV  aiob,  One  to  whom*  die  common  wellhe 

was  much  beholden.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's  Comm.  lib, 

It  semeth  better,  to  create  one  of  our  owne  nation  that  is  6t 

j    for  it     1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  v.  11344  One  that  lou'd  not  wisely, 

i    but  too  well.    x6$4-66  £*RL  ORRERY  Parthfn.  (1676)  164.  I 

will  accompany  my  ruine  with  ones,  whose  loss  you  will 

deplore.    X74x-a  GRAY  Agrip.  88  One  Who  had  such  liberal 

power  to  give.    i8jj  SCOTT  Betrothed  Hi,  The  first  time  that 

!     I  have  heard  one  with  a  beard  .  .  avouch  himself  a  coward. 

1833  TENNYSON  May  Queen  ConcL  v,  Now,  tho'  my  lamp 

was  lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let  me  in.    1836  J.  ANSTICK 

Hynin^  '  O  Lord)  how  happy  should  we  be  '  i,  And  feel  at 

heart  that  One  above,  ..Is  working   for   the   best.     x8?x 

!    MORLEY  Carlyle  in  Of/.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  108  Mr.  Carlyle 

is  a^  one  who  does  not  hear  the  question. 

21.  7\ny  one  of  everybody  ;  any  one  whatever  ; 
;   including  (and  in  later  language  often   specially 
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meaning)  the  speaker  himself;  'you,  or  I,  or  any 
one ' ;  a  person,  a  man ;  we,  you,  people,  they 
( =  OE.  man,  ME.  me,  G.  man,  F.  oil).  Poss. 
one's,  obj.  one,  reflexively  ONESKI.F  (formerly  one's 
self) ;  but  for  these  the  third  person  pronouns  his, 
him,  himself  were  formerly  usual,  and  are  still 
sometimes  used ;  thus,  '  If  one  showed  oneself 
(himself)  to  one's  (his)  townsmen,  they  would 
know  one.'  (The  pi.  prons.  their,  them,  tliem- 
selves,  were  formerly  in  general  use  on  account  of 
their  indefiniteness  of  gender,  but  this  is  now  con- 
sidered ungrammatical.)  In  this  sense  one  is  quite 
toneless  (wan),  proclitic  or  enclitic. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  nicies  57  He  herde  a  man  say 
that  one  was  surer  in  keping  his  tunge,  than  in  moche  spek- 
ing,  for  in  moche  langage  one  ma}'  lightly  erre.  i53ol3ALSGH. 
586/1, 1  holde,  as  a  sycknesse  holdeth  one.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  iv.  44  It  is  one  thing  to  change  ones  self,  and 
another  thing  to  will  that  there  should  be  a  change.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  4  Jnl.  \.  iv.  49  Why,  may  one  aske  ?  1607 
HIERON  Wks.  I.  156  When  on  climeth  a  high  tower  or  hill, 
the  higher  he  doth  mount,  the  lesse  doth  euery  thing  appeare 
which  is  below  him.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  748 
Their  wings  are  no  bigger  than  halfe  ones  hand,  a  1648  SIR 
K.  DIGBY  Priv.  Mem.  (1827)  239  To  whom  one  giveth  love, 
one  giveth  also  their  will  and  their  whole  self.  Ibid.  255 
Hereby  one  may  take  to  themselves  a  lesson.  1650  EARL 


169}  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Gurd.  11.38,!  break  them 
oil  immediately,  which  is  done  with  ease. .in  drawing  them 
towards  one,  1794  PAI.EV  Evid.  (1825)11.  278  It  is  not  what 
one  would  haveexpected.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine 
192  One's  brothers  and  sisters  are  a  part  of  one's  self.  1865 
M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  Pref.  q  One  cannot  be  always  study- 
ing one's  works.  1886  W.  W.  STORY  Fiammetta  31  One 
must  do  what  his  own  nature  prescribes. 

VI.  Pronominal  or  substantival  form  of  a,  an. 
(With  pi.  ones.} 

22.  An  absolute  form  of  a,  to  avoid  repetition  of 
a  sb. :  A  person  or  thing  of  the  kind  already  men- 
tioned ;  as  '  I  lose  a  neighbour  and  you  gain  one ', 
'  He  rents  a  house,  but  I  own  one '. 

Formerly,  one  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence  was 
pleonastic  or  emphatic. 

[1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  405  A  wonder  maister  he  was  on. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckrtin.  (1810)  24  A  gode  Clerk  was  he  one. 
£1386  CHAUCER  KntSs  T.  956  For  in  my  tyme  a  seruant  was 
I  oon.]      (-1440  York  Myst.  xxvii.   170  Loke  bat  }e   haue 
swerdis  ilkone,  And  whoso  haues  non  5011  by-twene,  Shall 
selle  his  cote  and  bye  hym  one.   [c  1440  Ipomydon  872  A  sory 
woman  was  she  one.]    1611  BIBLE  Rom.  ii.  28  For  he  is  not    , 
a  lew  which  is  one  outwardly;..  But  he  is  a  lew  which  is    I 
one  inwardly.      1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Raid,  in  Georgia.  16    | 
The  latter  subject  is.. one  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself.     I 
Mod.  I  have  forgotten  an  umbrella,  and  shall  be  sure  lo 
want  one ;  I  think  I  must  buy  one.    You  need  not ;  I  can 
lend  you  one  for  the  time. 

23.  Added  after  demonstrative  and  pronominal 
ndjs.,   as  the,  this,  that,  yon ;  any,   each,  every,    \ 
many  (a),  other,  such  (a),  what  (a),  what  kind  of  \ 
(a),  which,  and  (in  certain  phrases)  after  a  ;  also 
after  ordinary  adjs.  preceded  by  any  of  these  or  (in 
plural)  alone;  in  the  sense  of  A  thing  or  person,  pi. 
things  or  persons,  of  the  kind  in  question. 

The  addition  otorie  or  ones  often  serves  as  a  definition  of 
number :  cf.  '  Which  do  you  choose  ? '  with  '  Which  one  do 
you  choose?'  'Which  ones  do  you  choose?  ';  '  the  good  one, 
the  good  ones  '  =  F.  le  ion,  Ics  bans.  After  a  or  the,  one  has 
weak  stress;  after  the  other  words,  it  is  enclitic  (Hliwva, 
Bae'tiwim,  agu'd|Wt>n,  87  fv'lwun).  As  this  use  began  be- 
fore one  took  the  initial  w,  the  latter  is  in  dialect  or  collo- 
quial speech  often  omitted,  a  good  'un,  big  'uns.  etc. 

971  BUM.  Horn.  127  JEt  zjhwylcum  anum  jjara  hongab 
leohtfajt.  c  1225  Euerichon  [see  EVERY  10  b].  cusoEuerilc 
on  [ibid.].  13..  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  3035  The  knight  gat 
masons  many  ane.  cnytSyr  Tryam.  1449  Lordus  come, 
as  they  hett,  Many  oon  stowte  and  gay.  1463  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  41  To  Will'm  Scnnowe  oon  of  my  short  gownys, 
a  good  oon  wiche  as  is  convenient  for  hym.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  ix.  119  Let  vs  see  what  maner  a  ones  they  be. 
'598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  ii,  Ne'er  a  one  to  be 
found.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  131  There's  not  a  one  of 
them  but  in  his  house  I  keepe  a  Seruant  Feed.  1640  LD. 
%"$*£  Rushw- "«'•  Call.  nt.(I692)  1. 146  Theconcentring 
of  all  the  Royal  Lines  in  his  Person,  as  undisputable  as  any 


—  ~    a equal  to  two  right    , 

ones.     1741  WATTS  Imfraa.  Mind  i.  v.  §  7  There  is  never 
a  one  of  them,    a  1864  TENNYSON  Poet's  Song  14   The    ' 
nightingale  thought,    I  have  sung  many  songs    But  never 
a  one  so  gay.'    1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  II.  App.  604    ; 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  pilgrimage  was  other    : 
than  a  self-imposed  one.     1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  xii.  342    : 
The  examination  of  new  materials  and  the  re-examination 
of  old  ones.    Mod.  The  ones  you  mention.    The  one  in  the 
glass.    That  one  on  the  table.    This  one  will  do. 

24.  After  pronominal  and  other  adjs.,  without 
contextual  reference :  =  Person,  body,  persons ;  as 
in  any  one,  every  one,  many  a  one,  some  one,  such 
a  one ;  little  ones,  the  Holy  One,  the  Evil  One,  etc. 
See  further  under  these  words. 

cms  Everichon  [see  EVERY  ioc).  aiynCursorM.  17994 
(Giitt.)  Quat  es  he?  bat  sua  mightful  ane?  [Trin.  What  is 
he  bat  so  myjty  on  ?]  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  606,  I 
was  a  lusty  oon  (v.  r.  on],  And  faire  and  riche,  and  yonge. 
"  »4*5  Cursor  M.  23720  (Tr.)  Dame  fortune  turneb  hir  whele 
anoon  Jrat  casteb  doun  mpny  on.  1416  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
398/14767,  I  sawh  an  old  on,  ful  hydous.  1516  TINDALE 
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Matt.  x.  42  Whosoever  shall  geve  vnto  won  of  these  lytle 
wonnes  to  drinke,  a  cuppe  of  colde  water.  1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  Ruth.  iv.  i  He  sayd,  Ho,  such  one  [1611  such  a 
one],  come,  sit  downe  here.  1580  SIONKY  Psalms  in.  i, 
How  many  ones  there  be  That  all  against  poor  me  Their 
numerous  strength  redouble.  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scornful 
Lady  in.  ii,  This  makes  you  not  a  Baron,  but  a  bare  one. 
1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Lotv  C.  Warres  3  The  Consultations 
of  the  great  Ones  and  Governours.  1766  in  IVaghorns 
Cricket  Scores  (1899)  61  The  knowing  ones  were  taken  in. 
1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  i.  115  The  evil  One  is  left  behind. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  i.  (1871)  212  Come  alon.c, 
young'un.  1866  CARLYLF.  Iiuaig.  Addr.  173  And  so  they 
gathered  together,  these  speaking  ones, 
t  VII.  Various  obsolete  uses. 

t25.  =  the  indef.  article,  a,  an.  a.  Tn  the  rath 
and  I3th  centuries,  while  the  forms  of  the  numeral 
and  of  the  indefinite  article  were  being  differentiated, 
the  former  were  sometimes  used  in  the  weakened 
sense  of  the  latter,  b.  Northern  writers  who  used 
the  native  ane  both  as  numeral  and  indef.  art.  (see 
ANE)  occasionally  anglicized  it  as  one  in  the  latter 
sense  also.  06s. 

In  quot.  c  1420,  on  is  distinct  from  the  numeral,  which  in 
this  text  is  won. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Haiti.  I.  38  An  engel  bodade  bam  hyrdum 
baes  heofonlican  cyninges  acennednysse.  10..  J£LFRIC  Gen. 
vi.  14  Wyrc  be  nu  jenne  arc.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  He 
3eworhte  of  bane  ribbe  ana  wifman.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
93  Eontas  walden  areran  ane  buruh  and  anne  stepel.  (  laoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  31  Do  cam  on  angel  of  heuene  to  hem, 
and  stod  bisides  hem.  c  laoo  ORMIN  3364  }e  shulenn  finn- 
denn  asnne  child,  c  laoo  Moral  Ode  348  (Trin.)  purh  one 
godelease  wude  to  one  bare  felde.  c  120$  LAY.  10524  Ich 
scm  ennes  cnihtes  sune  [c  1275  on  eorles  sone].  a  1250  Owl 
ey  Night.  14  In  one  hurne  of  one  breche.  13..  E.  E.  Allit. 
P.  A.  9  Alias !  I  leste  hyr  in  on  erbere !  c  1430  Chron. 
Vilod.  567  Of  on  myracule  now  I  chullc  sow  tell,  a  1423 
Cursor  M.  11551  (Trin.)  He  made  oon  ordinaunce  in  hije. 
1514  PACE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  I.  in  My  sayde  lorde 
was  oon  faytheful  man.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  3961 
Wes  neuer  sene  sic  one  multytnde. 

1 26.  One  (like  other  numerals)  was  formerly 
used  with  superlatives,  as  '  one  the  fairest  toun ' 
= '  a  town,  the  fairest  one ',  '  the  one  fairest  town '. 

c  1000  ^ELFUIC  Exod.  xxxii.  21  pis  folc.  .hjefj?  geworht  ane 
ha  m.-estan  synne  and  gode  ba  labustan.  f  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Citron.  (1810)  272  On  be  fairest  toun  bat  was  in  his  pouste. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  6  She  was  oon  the  faireste  vnder 
sonne.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vni.  XXVL  (1588)  18  Which 
through  Affrik  was  one  ye  best  knight,  c  1460  FORTESCUE 
Abs.  «r  Lim.  Man.  iii.  (1885)  114  Yet  dwellyn  thai  in  on  the 
most  fertile  reaume  of  the  worlde.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  I.  vi. 
165  He  is  one  The  truest  manner 'd.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII  n. 
iv.  48  Ferdinand  My  Father,.. was  reckon'd  one  The  wisest 
Prince,  that  there  had  reign 'd. 

fb.  Of  one,  of  ane,  after  a  superlative  or  its 
equivalent,  = '  of  all' ;  after  .1  positive  =  of  special 
excellence,  specially.  Sc.  06s.  (Cf.  ON.  einna 
mestr  greatest  of  ones,  i.  e.  of  all.) 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  IV.  74  The  starkest  man  of  ane.  Ibid. 
v.  527  He  that  he  trowit  mast  of  ane.  r  1470  HENRYSON 
Biiidy  Serk  18  A  fowll  gyane  of  ane.  c  1475  KaufCoilyar 
576  In  ane  Rob  him  arrayit,  richest  of  ane.  14..  Tale  of 
Five  Beasts  312  in  Laing's  Ane.  Poet.  Scotl.,  The  riallest  of 
one.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis  xi.  vi.  100  The  gret  Agamemnon, 
..cheif  ledar  of  on.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scotl.  1.  35587  Of 
Norrowa  ane  grit  nobill  of  one.  Ibid.  \.  35790  Ane  fair 
castell  of  one.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  1627  Nemrod . . 
Quhilk  wes  the  Principal!  man  of  one. 

1 27.  As  predicate  or  complement  following  sb. 
or  pron. :   =  Alone  (L.  solus).  06s. 

Subseq.  strengthened  by  all,  and  now  written  in  combina- 
tion with  it  ALONE.  Often  extended  to  two  or  more:  'he 
and  she  were  one '  i.  e.  alone. 

Becnvulf  '1082  Nemne  feaum  anum.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
II.  178  jif  of  biere  wambe  anre  ba  yfelan  wxtan  cumen. 
£1175  Lamb.  Horn,  in  pu  anene  brukest  naut  binra  welena. 
c  1205  LAY.  23880  pa  kinges  tweien  ane  ber  wuneden.  a  1*25 
Ancr.  R.  92  5if  heo  nis  muchel  one.  Ibid.  160  pene 
Louerd  of  heouene,  bet  halt  up  al  bene  world  mid  his  ones 
[v.  r.  anres]  mihte.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9448  pere  bigan 
a  niwe  bataile  al  vpe  be  king  one.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
1.  6  To  be  an  sinned  I  mare.  ^1350  Will.  Palerne  1415  ' 
Non  knew  here  cunseile  but  bei  bre  one.  1388  WYCLIF  Isa. 
Ii.  2  Y  clepide  hym  oon.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utof>. 
Meter  4  verses  a  b,  I  one  of  all  other. .  Haue  shaped  for  man 
a  philosophicall  citie. 

t  b.  Single,  unmarried.  Obs. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  66  Men  may  conseille  a 
womman  to  been  oon,  Bot  conseiilyng  is  nat  comandement. 

t  C.  Esp.  after  leave,  let :  cf.  let  alone.  Obs. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  John  xvi.  32  Etet  7;e  forlaeton  me  anne, 
and  ic  ne  eom  ana.  121300  Cursor  M.  14099  (Cott.),  I  am 
left  an  [Trin.  one]  to  seme  yow.  13..  Guy  }Varui.  (A.) 
525  pe  leches  gon  and  lete  Gij  one.  13. .  Caw.  %  Gr.  Knt. 
2118  Goude  syr  Gawayn,  let  pe  gome  one. 

fd.  After  pronouns,  almost  =  self,  selves.  Hence, 
after  the  analogy  of  my-,  thy-self,  our- ,  your-selvcs , 
northern  writers  used  mine,  thine,  our,  your  ane, 
(midl.  one}.  Cf.  mod.  Sc.  tay  'lane,  our  lanes,  and 
see  ALONE,  LONE.  0/>s. 

c  1200  ORMIN  1079  Whann  he  shollde  ganngenn  inn  ..  a$ 
him  sellf  himm  ane.  a  1225  Juliana  31  As  ha  brinne  wes 
i  beosternesse  hire  ane.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  630  (Cott.)  Of 
bat  rib  he  mad  woman,  Til  adam  bat  was  first  his  an  [so 
Gfftt.;  Trin.  his  oon,  Fair/,  al-ane].  Ibid.  2021  (Cott.) 
Drunken  on  slepe  lai  bi  him  an  [so  Gf/t. ;  Fair/,  bi  his  an" 
Triu.  bi  his  one).  1340  HAMPOLE  fr.  Consc.  3109  pe  tklfclv 
..harder  ban  be  saul  by  it  ane.  ,3 . .  Caw.  S,  Gr.  Kn  '•  1230 
D°u,?eAar  e'  ^V556!  ant'  w«  bot  oure  one.  136,2  LANGL. 
P.  PI,  A.  ix.  54  As  I  wente  bi  a  wode  walkynf  myn  one 
CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  979  We  sal  nocht  be 
ws  ane  twa.  ^1440  Cesta  Rom.  i.  Ixix.  31*- Whenne  bat 


ONE. 

he  my;t  fynde  hire  by  hire  oone.  a  1450  Lc  Morte  Artk. 
315  Whan  they  come  by  them  one  two.  1460  CAPGRAVE 
Cfiron.  162  'i  hei  to  went  into  a  chambir  al  be  her  one. 

1 28.  In  this  sense  one  passed  into  an  adverb  : 
Alone,  only.  06s.  (In  early  qnots.  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  adv.  or  adj.) 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Naut  ane  under  his  hond  ac  under 
his  fet.  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  64  Al  be  leorschalulowen  oteares, 
..vor  be  eie  sihSe  one.  6  1320  Cast.  Love  1050  Alle  bing 
I  seo,  and  alle  bing  Ich  wot ;  But  one  bi  houjt  no  bing 
I  not,  c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  2495  Of  nobyng  certis  dob(?)  bay 
drede  ;  hot  of  liflode  one.  a  1450  Lc  Morte  Artk.  3111 
Mordred  .  .Callyd  hys  folke,  And  sayd  to  hem  One, '  Keleve 
yow,  for  crosse  on  Rode'.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gny,ton'n 
Quest.  Chirnrg.  E  ij  b,  Wherof  is  the  forheade  comsed '( 
Answere.  One  of  the  skynne  &  musculous  flesshe. 
VIII.  Phrases. 

29.  One  and  all,  every  one  individually  and 
jointly. 

c  '375  Cursor  M.  2907  (Fairf.)  paire  welbe  ham  sloghe  ba)> 
an  and  al  [Trin.  oon  and  alle].  13..  Ibid.  28036  (Cott. 
Galba),  I  say  noght  bis  by  ane  ne  all.  1513  [see  ALL  A  i2c). 
1647  WARD  Sinif.  Cobler  50  He  hath  sounded  an  alarm  to 
all  the  susque  deques,  pell-mels,  one  and  alls,  now  harrasing 
sundry  parts  of  Christendome.  1877  TYNDALL  in  Daily 
News  a  Oct.  2/5  Towards  ihis  great  end  it  behoves  us  one 
and  all  to  work. 

t  b.  One  or  other  :  ?  whether  viewed  one  way 
I    or  another,  anyhow,  altogether.   06s. 

I704CIBBF.R  Careless  Hvsb.  V.  (1705)  66,  I  declare  'twas  a 
Design,  one  or  other— the  best  Carry'd  on,  that  ever  I  knew 
in  my  life.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Of  in.  Sect  viii.  (1783) 
I.  24  This  it  is  which  makes  him  [the  dog],  one  or  another, 
j  the  mosP entertaining  animal  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
1796  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  i.  ii,  Indiana  has  one  or  other 
the  prettiest  face  I  ever  saw. 

C.  One  another:  see  19.  One  and  one.  One  by 
one:  see  16  b.  All  one:  see  ALONE. 

30.  After  a  prep. 

fa.  After  one:  after  one  and  the  same  fashion, 
in  the  same  way.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  341  His  breed,  his  Ale  was 
alweys  after  oon.    —  Knt.'s  T.  923  That  lord  hath  liiel  of 
discrecion  That,  .weyeth  pride  and  humblesse  after  oon. 
b.  At  one,  (atoon,  aton) :  see  AT  ONE  adv.  phr. 
t  C.  By  one  :  one  by  one;  one  at  a  time.   Obs. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  (1617)35  By  turning  Mares  single, 
and  by  one  vnto  the  Horse. 

d.  In  one  :  (a)  In  or  into  one  place,  company, 
or  mass  ;  together. 

Leg.  Kath.  1524  Wit  beo5  ifestnet  £  iteiet  in  an. 


to  gedder  in  won  the  children  of  God.  1581  SAVTLE  Tacitus 
(1604)  31  Legions  being  assembled  in  one.  1875  J.  H.  NEW- 
MAN  in  Keble  Occ.  Papers  (1877)  p.  xiv,  Gathered  up  in  one. 

(If)  In  unison,  agreement,  or  harmony. 
« 14*5  Cursor  M.  20136  (Trin.)  Bobe  her  willes  was  in  one. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvm.  (Percy  Soc.)  109  We 
answered  bothe  pur  hertes  were  in  one.  1589  Triumphs 
Love  4-  fortune  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  148  When  the  higher 
powers  is  in  one,  Men  upon  earth  will  fly  contention,  ifioo 
W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  139  Why  doth  not  your  words 
and  deedes  agree  in  one?  1714  tr.  a  Kempis'  Chr.  Exerc. 
iv.  233  Voices  all  in  one  agree. 

t  (<0  In  one  course ;  straight  on,  continuously, 
without  ceasing ;   =  ANON  3.  Obs. 

a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  356  3"if  me  hit  halt  evre  forth  in  on. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  913  His  herte  hadde  compassion 
Of  wommen  for  they  wepen  euere  in  oon.  —  Shopman's  T. 
27  A  Monk . .  That  euere  in  oon  was  comynge  to  that  place. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  29  Evere  in  on  Sche  clepede  upon 
Demephon.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  2792  Ajeyn 
the  qwene  he  3ode  and  stode,  And  loked  on  hir  euere  in  on. 

t  (d)  In  the  same  state  or  condition.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1429  (Cott)  Euer  stod  bai  still  in  an, 
Wit-outen  wax,  wit-outen  wain.     Ibid.  4278  (Cott.)  Ai  sco 
fand  ioseph  in  ane. 

t  (e)  In  one  action  ;  at  once.   Obs. 
1622  BACON  Hitt.  Hen.  If  II  48  Whereby  he  should  in  one 
both  generally  abroad  veil  over  his  ambition  and  win  the 
reputation  of  just  proceedings. 

(/)  Combined  in  one ;  in  combination. 
1796  BENTHAM  Prat.  agst.  Law   Taxes  (1816)  ii  It  is 
robbery,  enslavement,  insult,  homicide,  all   in   one.     1875 
IOWF.TT  Pla/o  (ed.   2)   III.  441   The  same  persons.,  are 
husbandmen,  tradesmen,  warriors,  all  in  one. 

e.  Into  one  :   =  In  one  (a). 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  61  To  ioyrie  or  bring 
into  one.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  180,  I  had  collected 
into  one  all  the  strong  things. 

ff.  On  one  (on-oon,  onan,  onon) :  =  ANON. 

31.  Ones,  the  old  advb.  genitive :  see  ONCE,  ONES. 
IX.  Combinations. 

32.  a.   Attributive    phrases    consisting    of  otte 
with  a  substantive  (  = '  consisting  of,  having,  con- 
taining, costing,  lasting,  measuring,  characterized 
by,  dealing  with,  or  relating  to  one ...');  these 
may  be  formed  at  pleasure,  and  are  unlimited  in 
number;   such  are   o'ne-a-ct,  -book,  -clause,  -Jay, 
-dolla'r,  -foot,  -inch,  -minute,  -piece,  -pound,  -rail, 
-storey,  -year,  etc.     b.  Other  phrases  used  attrib.,  as 
o'nc-ly-one,  o~ne-o\lock.     c.  Compound  adjectives 
formed  by  prefixing  such  phrases  as  those  in  a.  to 
simple  adjs.,   as  O'ne-year-o-ld.     d.  Parasynthetic 
formations  on  such  phrases  as  those  in  a.  by  adding 
-ed   (also  unlimited    in    number)  as  o'ne-armed. 
-ended,  -flowered,  -footed,  -hoofed,  -horned  (in  qnot. 


ONE. 

a  121-1  as  sb.  =  unicorn),  -petaUd,  -roomed,  -seeded, 
•sepa'lcd, -storied, -talented, -toed,  -winJtmeJ, etc.  6. 
Parasynthetic  formations  in  -er(see  EU1  r,  as <»•/«• 
acter  va  play  in  one  act),  one-decker,  one-pounder. 
'895  roll  Mall  G.  ii  Oct.  il/a  'The  Burglar  and  the 
fudize'.  the  very  clever  "one-acter  by  F.  C.  Philipj'1  .mil 
C.  H.  Brookfield.  1818  COUBMI  Pol.  Reg.  XXXfll.  73 
He  cowed  the  'on«-arm«d  Admiral.  1890 Spectator  27  Sept. 
413  This  writer. .has  great  power,  but  of  a  MM-anud  nrt 
1874  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Plater  31  Varieties  of  stroke  .. 
divisible  into  '"One-ball1  or  roquet-strokes,  in  which  only 
one  b.ill  is  moved,  and  '  Two-ball '  or  croquet-strokes.  1890 
Pall  Mall  G.  1 8  Sept.  2/2  "Onc-book  men  are  less  common 
than  they  used  to  be.  1879  tr.  llacckefs  Evel.  Man  I. 
Pref  21  Our  "one-celled  Amoeba-ancestor*  of  the  Laurentian 
period.  i84»  AITON  Dottiest.  Scan.  (1857)  152  The  butter  l 
of  a  "one-cow  dairy  is  seldom  good.  1763  WESLEY  H 'Its. 
(1872)  III.  142,  I  went  in  the  'one-day  machine  to  Bath. 
1896  H.  POKIER  in  Century  Mag-  Nov.  28  A  "one-dollar 
treasury  note.  ««3  UDALL  tr.  Gcminus'  Anal.  A  ij/i  The 
blyndc  guttc.  whiche  we  call  in  Englysh,  the  *one-ended 
^ulte.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  «,  .Viningnj  A  "one- 
foot  vein  of  good  ore.  c  1440  Piomf.  Para.  363/1  "O  fotyd 
l>cest  (/'.  or  one  foted  best),  a  1598  Lr>.  BURLEIGH  Adv.  to 
KHz.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (M;ilh.)  II.  252  A  people  all  'one-hearted 
in  religion.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xv.  63  See  in  chariot 
inclosed  Their  "one-hoofd  horse,  a  IM$  SI.  Marker.  ^ 
l.eose  mi  mcoke  mildscipe  of  be  "anhurnde  homes.  1849 
Sk.  .\'a/.  Hist.,  Mammalia  111.  19  Pliny  ..  mentions  the 
one-horned  rhinoceros.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  l.  10 
Low,  four-wheeled,  "one-horsed  little  phaeton.  1876  SWIM- 
BORNE  Erechtheia  (ed.  3)  127  Violets  "one-hued  with  her 
hair.  1645  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Jnv.  Index  p.  i,  An 


dinner.  1897  Daily  Neau\Tl<N.  5/2  There  are  386,000  persons  ] 
in  London  who  are  "one-room  dwellers.  1854  H.  MILLER 
Sch.  ft  Schm.  (1858)  355  The  "one-roomed  cottage  which 
1  shared  with  its  three  other  inmates.  16*8  GAL-LE  Pract. 
Tlte  Pancgyr.  64  Oh  that  I  were  able,  or  worthy  to  open 
but  his  "one-Sealed  Booke.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI. 
422/2  He  did  not  move  from  his  place  . .  in  the  "one-seated 
vehicle.  183*  Veg.  Sulist.  Food  37  "One-seeded  Wheat,  or 
St  Peter's  corn— />;V/i:«w  nioih>coccntii.  1888  G.  ALLKN 
in  Gd.  Words  383  "One-seed-leaved  plants.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Be/.  Mast  xiii.  29  Four  lines  of  *one-story  plastered 
buildings.  1871  HOWKLLS  Wedd.  "Jonrn.  (1892)  226  The 
little  one-story  dwclliiigs.  1861  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam-  ; 
bridge  (1886)  III.  175  The  lateral  "oue-storicd  wing  of  the 
facade.  1701  BBVERLEY  Glory  rf  Crate  47  They  who  have  | 
the  most,  are,  but  as  the  "One  Talented  Man.  1818  STARK  [ 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  353  "One-toed  Eft.  Feet  extremely 
thin  and  short,  composed  of  one  toe,  without  a  claw.  1888 
T.  T.  WILDRIDGE  Northmnbria  124  The  "one-tree  canoe 
may  be  considered  the  boat  of  northern  Europe.  1861 
Itlustr.  Land.  News  17  Aug.  152/3  To  visit  the  excesses., 
with  the  same  stern  and  "one-voiced  reprobation. 
33.  Special  Combinations  :  o'ne-ooloured  a.,  of 
one  colonr,  of  uniform  colour  throughout :  o  ne- 
Qoddite  (humorous  tunce-wJ.'),  a  monotheist; 
fo-ne-gotten  a.  Cos.  =  ONE-BEGOTTEN,  only- 
begotten ;  o'ne-ma;n  <r.,  consisting  of,  exercised, 
managed,  or  done  by,  one  man  only;  one-pair  a. 
(in  full,  one  fair  of  stairs),  situated  above  one 
'pair'  or  flight  of  stairs,  i.e.  on  the  first  floor; 
t  one-penny,  name  of  some  obsolete  game ;  one- 
time a.,  that  was  so  at  one  time  or  formerly, 
'sometime';  o'ne-two',  name  of  a  stroke  in  fenc- 
ing (see  quot.) ;  so  one-two-three ;  one-way  a. 
t  (a)  applied  to  a  kind  of  bread  (see  quot.) ;  (i) 
applied  to  a  plough  which  turns  the  furrows  in 
one  direction  ;  one-while  a.  or  adv.  =  one-time. 

1861  Miss  YONGE  Sloltesley  Secret  iii.  (1862)  45  A  lady 
with.. a  good-humoured,  "one-coloured  face.  1870  ROCK 
Text.  Fair.  iv.  (1876)  32  A  one-coloured  yet  patterned  silk. 
1831  LAMB  Lett.,  to  Moxon  (1888)  II.  274  Did  G.  D.  send 
Ins  penny  tract . .  to  convert  me  to  Unitarianism  '< . .  why  I  am 
as  old  a  "one-Goddite  as  himself,  c  1425  Orolog.  Sapient. 
ii.  in  Anglia  X.  344/44  Myne  "onegotene  sone.  1881  Dally 
News  18  Jan.  5/6  To  keep  him  in,  if  that  may  be  done 
without  erecting  a  "One-man  Government.  1894  Ibid.  4  Apr. 
5/3  If  it  contains  a  clause  establishing  one-man-one-vote, 
they  will  meet  it  with  an  amendment  embodying  in  their 
opinion  the  principle  of  one-vole-one-value.  1897  MARY 
K  INCSLEY  W.  Afri a  306  Mr.  Glass  and  I  shared  a  one-man 
canoe  and  the  water  japped  over  the  edge  in  an  alarming 
v.iy.  1795  Times  6  May  in  Ashlon  Old  Times  (1885)  317 


Journ.  Mcaimih  195-6  One  very  handsome  pair  of  English 
..pistols.. with  their  "one-time  owner's  name  on  them.  1897 
Wettm.  Gaz.  24  June  2/2  Prime  Minister  of  the  one-time 
dependency  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing 
70  In  the  motions  of  "one-two  you  disengage  alternately,  on 
one  side  of  the  adversary's  blade,  and  then  return  on  the 
other.  Ibid.  81  If  the  adversary  parries  the  one-two-lliree 
feint,  ifao  VlHHKR  I'ia  Rec/n  i.  18  Sometimes  onely  the 
grosser  part  of  the  bran  is  by  a  Scarce  separated  from  the 
meale,  and  a  bread  made  of  that  which  is  sifted,  called  in 
some  places  'One  way  trend.  Ibid.  (1650)  108  Why  are 
Oysters  usually  eaten  a  little  before  meales,  and  that  with 
one-way-bread  ?  1884  F.  J.  LLOYD  Sci.  Agric.  128  There  is 
one  other  plough  ..  called  the  'one-way'  or  'turnwrest 
plough.  1882  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  209  Madame,  the  "onewhde 
beloved  of  Gibbon. 

One  (w0n),  v.    Now  rare.     Forms:  4-5  onen, 
oone(n,  north,  ane,  6-  one.     [ME.  onen,  mien; 
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1.  trans.  To  make  into  one  ;  to  unite. 

[1-900  tr.  Barda's  t-ccl.  Hist.  ill.  xiv.  (xix.)  (1890)  314  Odbaet 
hco  wzron  in  aenlnle  unmfetnc  lies  \.\fS.  IjrxJ  xeanede  and 
resomiuide.]  £1340  HAMI-OLK  /V0*r  'I'r. 34 '1  b se hym  in  his 
blysse  and  to  be  anede  to  hym  in  lufc.  ibid.  38  Of  be  soulc 
of  Icsu,  uhilke  w.is  aned  fully  to  b^:  godhcde.  ciaMCn  \i  <.tK 
.Somfn.  T.  260  Kch  thyng  tliat  is  om-d  in  it  seme  Is  moore 
strong  than  whan  it  istoscatered.  IS^TKKVISA  Hi  f  den  vkoll-0 
VI.  289  Kgbertus  onede  the  kyngdoms  c  1449  PECOCK  Kefr. 
l.  viii.  41  Forto  be  couulid  and  ooned  to  Goo.  1491  CAXTON 
I'itas  Pair.  <VV.  de  W.  1495)  I.  xlix.  98 a/ 1  Yf  the  Pryours 
wereunyeJ  and  onyd  wythtneabbayes.  tfy&mFt  fnUHH. 
St>nn.&.c.  in  Arb.  Garner  11-93  Dead  \  no,  no,  but  renowned  ! 
With  the  anointed  oned !  167*  CKISSY  in  Stillin^fl.  A/.1/. 
C/i.  Rome  (ed.  2)  2^5  Our  soul  is  so  fulsomely  oned  to  God. 
l.-id..  The  maker  to  whom  it  is  ontd.  i8»8  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  One,  to  atone.  1839  BAILEY  f'ettut  ii.  (1852)  23  It  U 
this  which  ones  us  with  the  whole  and  God. 

t  2.  re/I,  and  fair:  To  agree,  unite ;  to  come  to 
terms.  Obs. 

1340  Aycnb.  219  Yef  tuo  of  ous  oneb  ham  togidere  me  uor 
to  bidde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  879  He  . .  Anes  with 
Olympadas . .  And  lofe  hire  lely,  to  his  lyfes  ende.  c  1415 
WyNioi'N  Cron.  iv.  xviii.  heading,  Quhen  pe  Kyng  Antyocus 
anyd  wyth  be  Komanys. 

t  One,  onne,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  [An  early 
MK.  deriv.  form  from  ON,  on  the  analogy  of  INNE, 
etc.  (Cf.  OFFK.)!  -  ON. 

a.  as, prepositional  ailv.,  or  prep,  after  relative. 

c  iioo  Trin.  Call.  Horn.  89  Swo  hatle  be  brop  be  preste 
one  wunien.  Ibid.,  He.  .bed  hembringenawigone  teriden. 
tiioo  ORMIS  3753  O  bait  nahbt  bait  Crist  wass  borenn 
onne.  c  1380  WYCLIF  H'ks.  (1880)242  Noujt  to  Hue  onne. 
—  Set.  irj/a.  III.  207  pat  day  mot  perk-he  bat  I  was 
born  onne.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  164  Bi  be  lord  and  be 
lawe  bat  we  onne  leeue.  a  1415  Cursor  M.  676  pat  mychcl 
murbe  was  onne  {earlier  MSS.  on]  to  se.  Ibid.  5715. 

b.  as  ordinary  prep. 

c  1*05  LAY.  4069  Cloten  hauede  Cornvvale,  pat  he  heold 
wel  one  griSe.  Ibid.  6719  pe  king..nam  onne  (£1275  on) 
his  hondc  Ane  wi-aexe  stronge.  fine  llestiary  436  He 
billeS  one  Se  foxes  fel.  Ibid.  504.  c  1400  R.  Gloxc.'s  Chron. 
(Kolls)  1446  He  bibojtc  him  of  felonie  [MS.  a  one  felonlje]. 

f  One,  app.  var.  of  HONE  sl>.*,  delay,  tarrying. 

1197  R.  GLOI-C.  (Rolls)  2579  Atlt:  verste  wiboute  one 
Castigcn  be  kinges  brober  mid  is  men  echone  Asaylede  hors 
&  is  ost. 

One,  obs.  erron.  form  of  Own  a.  One,  rare 
erron.  f.  \\"ONE,  Ots.,  abundance,  store. 

-OHO,  CHem.  formative  suffix.  [Or.  -oinj  feminine 
patronymic.] 

a.  An  ending  used  uns>  stematically  in  forming 
the  names  of  chemical  derivatives,  as  in  acet-one 
(Gmelin  1848  :  see  KETONE),  mellone,  quinone. 

b.  In  the  systematic  nomenclature  proposed  by 
Hofmann    1866,   the   formative  of  the   names  of 
hydrocarbons  of  composition  C.Ha.-4,  as  in  pro- 
poite  C,H,,  qitarloite  C4H,,  pentone  or  quintone 
C5H8)  sextone  C,H8,  etc.   These  are  seldom  used. 

1877  WATTS  Fawiut'  Ckcm.  1 1. 64  The  only  known  member 
of  the  fatty  group  belonging  to  this  series  is  valylcne  or 
pentone  CjHij. 

One-,  obs.  var.  Ux-  in  many  ME.  words,  e.g. 
oite-bycomelech.  onecomely,  onecouth,  oneknowyng, 
oiieresonaklc,  ones/iamely,  onespekable. 

Oneale,  obs.  form  of  ANNEAL  v. 

t  One-a'ne,  obs.  northern  f.  onan,  ANON. 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  SaitUi  iv.  (Jacobus)  177  And  sa  parfyte 
inadnyme  one-ane. 

t  O  ne-bego  tten,///.  a.  Obs.  Also  oon-,  on-. 

[tr.  L.  unigtniltts.}     Only  begotten. 

1381  WYCLIF  John  ill  16  God  so  louede  the  world,  that  he 
Jafhis  oon  bigetun  sone.  c  14*5  St.  Mary  ofOiguies  \.  xu. 
in  Attfiia  VIII.  148/8  pe  onbygoten  sone  of  be  hye  kynge 
of  heuenc.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xvui  50  The  one- 
begotten  sonne  of  God. 

One-berry  (w»-nbe'ri).  Turner's  name  fur 
Paris  quadnfolia  (Herb  Paris);  from  the  single 
berry,  produced  at  the  summit  of  the  slender  stem. 
(Used  by  later  writers,  but  never  vernacular.) 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  8  Pardalianches,  whiche 
we  may  call  in  englishe  Libardbayne  or  one  bery-  'S-*  — 
Herbal  ill.  35  The  hcrbe  that  I  call  one  berrye  hath  a 
rounde  stalke.  .and  in  the  top  of  the  slalke  about  a  rounde 
black  berrye  come  out  foure  smal  leaves.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Htrt  Paris,  an  Herb  otherwise  called  True  Knot  or 
One  Berry,  the  Leaves  whereof  grow  like  a  True-lovers 
Knot,  with  a  Berry  in  the  midst.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selbonie 
(1853)  II.  xl.  265,  I  found  Paris  quadri/olia  herb  Pans  or 

One-blade,  [f.  ONE  a.  +  BLADE,  leaf.]  Lyte's 
name  for  Smilacina  bifolia  (Maianthemum  bi- 
folium),  a  herb  allied  to  the  lily-of-the-valley, 
having  a  large  solitary  leaf  springing  from  the 
root-stock,  and  two  smaller  alternate  ones  upon 
the  flower-stalk. 

1578  LYTE  D*loens  ill.  xxvi.  178  Moiiophi!lon..iriay  be 
also  called  in  English,  one  Leafe,  one  Blade,  or  Singleleafe. 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4!,  One-blade,  .an  Herb  good,  especially 
in  wounds  of  the  Nerves.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  321 
One  Blade,  Con-.'allariti. 

One-eared  ,«»-ii|i'ud),  n.i     Having  one  ear. 

1685  Land.  Ga^  No.  2068/4  Two  little  one  ear'd  Pots. 
t  One-eared,  a.-  Obs.  ?an  error  for  one-yeared. 
c.645  HOWELI.  Lett.  vi.  xxvii.  This  Wine  is  still  onMar'd, 
and  brisk,  though  put  Out  of  Italian  Cask  in  Knglish  Butt. 

fO'ne-eye.  Ots.    [tr.  med.L.  /«<>««•«««•] 

name  lor  the  cacum  or  '  blind  gut '. 


i; 


ONE-HORSE. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  GiiyJon's  Quest.  Cktrurf.  Hiv,  There 
as  Deuynneth  the  guttc  called  one  eye,  or  the  bag,  for  it 
temetn  y'  it  hath  but  unc  eye. 

One-eyed  (wvnprd),  a.  Having  only  one 
eye ;  also,  blind  of  one  eye. 

<  1000  .-V.I  i  KI>  Saints'  Lives  xxxiii.  321  pa  com  pider  sum 
brobor  se  w«s  anehede.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  loj  be  bay 
hoi,  be  bay  hall,  lie  bay  on.yjed.  c  1440  Pnntf.  /Vwr.  165/1 
Oouc  eyyd,  ttionofitltts,  Htonotalmus.  c  1550  CHI  Kt  Matt. 
xviii.  9  Belter  it  is  for  ye  lo  enler  ooneied  into  lijf.  1601 
IMKKKK  Cristil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  3  Look  how  yon  one-ey'd 
waggoner  of  heaven  Hath.. Bunt  ope  the  melancholy  fail 
of  night.  1665  MAR\  i  u  Char.  Helium!,  Among  the  blind 
the  one-ey'd  blinkard  reigns.  17*5  POPE  Otfru.  ix.  475 
From  all  their  dens  the  one-ey'd  race  repair.  1819  SHELLEY 
Cyclops  24  The  one-eyed  children  of  the  Ocean  Cod,  The 
man-destroying  Cyclopscs.  1858  LYTTON  What  will  kc  d  > 
l.  xii,  Waife  was  still  one-eyed  and  a  cripple. 

Onefold  (wirnf<Md),  a.    [I.  ONE  +•  -rotn. 

OK.  had  .infold,  -fcal.l,  whence  ME. north. an/aid,  AFALO, 
south.  OKOLD,  q.  v.  A  single  instance  of  cone-fold  (perh.  a 
scribal  alteration  of  northern  anfald)  is  recorded  in  5 ;  but 
the  extant  word  seems  to  be  a  new  formation.) 

1.  Consisting  of  only  one  member  or  constituent ; 
single ;  simple. 

U  1460  Tfiviuley  Myst.  xiv.  554  Hayll,  oone-fold  god  in 
persons  thre  !]  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ck.  (1858)  II.  x. 
122  The  trial  for  greater  crimes  was  called  the  threefold, 
that  for  smaller,  the  onefold  ordeal.  iMi  Comh.  Mag.  111. 
549  The  subject  ought  to  be  onefold  instead  of  threefold. 
1897  R.  H.  Sro«v  Apost.  Mia.  Scot.  Ck.  iv.  144  The  Gaelic 
preacher,  like  Origen,  was  not  content  to  extract  a  onefold 

rsson  from  his  text. 

2.  Simple  in  character ;   simple-minded  ;   single- 
minded  ;  free  from  duplicity. 

i88a  MACDUNAI.U  H'tiglud  t,  U'antinf  II.  vi.  54  Many 
a  one  imitates  simplicity,  but  Amy  was  simple— one-fold. 

Hence  O  uefoldneas,  singleness,  unity ;  simplicity. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Built  4  Sefv.  23  The  naked  essence  of 
God  is  as  much  bis  all-knowingness,  his  all-fillingnev.,  or  his 
onefoldness,  as  his  everlastingnesb.  1889  Lrorar.  Mag. 
May  149  The  simplicity.. whicn  is  opposed  toduplicity,  and 
which  may  be  called  one-foldness. 

O  ne-ha  iided, 

1.  Having   only  one  hand,   or  only  one  hand 
capable  of  use. 

f  1440  Promf.  Paru.  365/2  Oon  handyd,  tttatKUS.  1530 
PALsiiR.  320/2  Onehanded,  manguet.  1148  UDAL^  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  John  75,  I  haue  restored  the  one  handed 
to  both. 

2.  Used,  worked,  or  performed  with  one  hand. 
1611    COICH.,  Aisceau,..*.  one-handed  plane-axe.     1837 

Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  283/1  The  one-handed  [deaf-mute] 
alphabet  was  invented  in  Spain.  1804  FitUfltOf  838/2 
Mr.  J.  was . . defeated  by  a  one-handed  catch  in  the  slips 
after  making  thirty. 

t  O'nehead.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  an-,  anehede, 
4-5  on-,  one-,  oonhede,  oonheed,  4-6  onhed, 
onehed,  (4  onede,  5  ooned).  [f.  ONK  a.  +  -HEAD.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  one;   oneness,  unity. 
(.In  quot.  c  1380,  the  number  one,  unity.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  318  pe  hali  gust  es  tat  goddhede,  pat 
giues  lijf  and  mas  an-hetle  [Fair/,  anhedei  Colt,  onedel. 
a  13*5  Prose  Psalter,  A  than.  Creed  u  He  is  on  in  alle 
noun  burs  confusioun  of  substaunce,  bot  pxin  onhede  of 
persone.  flito  WYCLIP  Serm.  Set.  Wks.  I.  18  Two  is  be 
first  number  pat  comib  after  oonheed.  a  1410  HOCCLEVK  De 
Keg.  Princ.  5128  Cerclelyk  shappe  is  most  perfite  figure, 
Betokenynii  in  geuietrie  oneheile.  1450-1530  Myrr.  anr 
Ladye  4  The  biessyd  endeles  Trinite  in  onehed  of  sub- 
staunce  and  of  Godnede. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  united  or  gathered  in 
one ;  union  ;  concr.  a  communion,  a  community. 

<i  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  d.  i  pe  anhede  of  all  chosen  men. 
1 1449  PECOCK  Kefr.  v.  iv.  505  Of  Scisme  making  in  the 
oonhede  of  Cristen  brelheren.  14S°-«S3O  Myrr.tur  Ladye 
134  Ye  dresse  you  to  god,  and  gather  you  in  onhed  to  pray 
in  the  person  of  holy  cnirche. 

3.  Oneness  or  unity  of  spirit,  mind,  or  feeling ; 
agreement,  accord,  concord. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Const,  7845  pare  (in  heven]  es  acorde 
ay  and  anehede.  1340  Ayeut.  7g  Charlie  ne  a  non  ober  £ng 
banne  dyere  onhede.  1415-6  Kolls  of  Parll.  V.  407/1  The 
code  oonhede  and  accord  among  the  Lorde-s.  c  1440  Proutf. 
Parv.  365/2  Onehede,  or  on  a-cord  (//,  F.  ooned),  *nitas. 
aiAsa  in  Eng.  GilJt  (1870)  451  If  the  aldermen  and 
metres  may  nogth  bring  hem  to  onehede  and  acord. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  alone;  solitude. 

1340  Ayent.  142  pe  wordle  is  him  prisoun ;  onhede,  paradis. 

t  O'nehood.  Ots.  Forms  :  3  anhad,  4  on- 
hod,  5  one-hode.  6  onehod.  [See  -HOOD.]  =  prec. 

a  IMS  Leg.  Kath.  932  Of  his  feader  soS  godd.  And  of  his 
moder  soJ  mon  In  anhad  ba  somet.    c  1310  Cast.  LtvtK 
pat  o  God  art  and  btilli-hod,  And  (>reo  persones  in  on-hod. 
147«  RIPLF.Y  Comf.  Ale*.  Pref.  i.  in  Ashm.  (16 
hode  in  Substance.     IS7S  LANEHAM  Let  53  WnM 
reinz,  ther  quiet  bears  role,  and  discord  Hiez  a  pass. 

O'ne-ho  rse,  a 

1    Drawn,  or  worked,  by  a  single  horse  (as  a 
vehicle,  a  machine,  etc.) ;   having  or  using  01 
one  horse. 


fa"rm«,™.Iad'to  struggle  with  the  inC-onvenienc.  of  bonow 

IjfcTftWw  On  .  .ma.]  scale; 
Of  ^\\  and  limited  resources  or  cap«cit> 


ONEHOW. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Break/. -t.  XL  (1891)  257,  I  have 
seen  a  country-clergyman,  with  a  one-story  intellect  and 
a  one-horse  vocabulary.  1866  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Introd., 


124 
Oneirocri'tical,  oiiiro-,  «.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

•AL.]     Pertaining  to,  practising,  or  expert  in,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams. 


Americanisms  properly  bo  called,  . .  such  as  carry,  a  one.  I 

horse  affair,  a  prairie,  to  vamoose.     1883  E.  E.  HALI;  in  !  1588  J.  HARVEY  ZJ/V.  Probl.  26  No  dreaming  Reuelations, 

Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  143/2  They  have  a  one-horse  sort  of  a  or  Omrocriticall  coniectures.     1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiagn. 

tannery.     1897  B.  BAKNATO  in  Westin.  Caz.  15  June  9/1  My  i  -"4    The  knowledge  of  Oneirocntital  (printed  -cratical] 


company  is  not  a  one-horse  show. 

Onehow  (wzmhuu),  adv.  rare.  [f.  ONE  a.  + 
How  (cf,  some/ww,  any/tow,  nohtntf)."\  In  one  way 
(as  opposed  to  another)  ;  somehow. 

1719  DK  FOE  Critsoeil.  x.  440  The  Seamen .  .would  certainly 
have  falter'd  in  their  Account,  or  onehowor  other  we  should 
have  seen  ReaNOn  to  have  suspected  them. 

One-ideaed,  -idea'd  (w«-n,aid/-ad),  a.  Hav- 
ing, or  possessed  by,  a  single  idea. 

1849  THOREAU  Week  Concord  Riv.,  Tuesday  195  Crude, 
and  one-idea'd,  like  a  schoolboy's  theme.  1859  HELI'S 
Friends  in  C.  Ser.  n.  II.  ix.  179  One-ideaed  persons  in  high 
power.  1899  \V.  JAMES  in  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psycho!. 
220  A  saint  in  ecstasy  is  as.  .one  idea'd  as  a  melancholiac. 

Oneiric  ^naia-rik),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  oreipos 
dream  +  -1C.]  Of  or  belonging  to  dreams. 

1859  Life  Eben.  Henderson  vi.  378  The  oneiric  medium 
of  revelation. 

Oneiro-  (<mai»r0),  also  oniro-,  before  a  vowel 

Oneir-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  o«ipos  a  dream. 

t  Oneiro  crisy,  erron.  oneirooraoy  [ad.  Gr.  ovtt- 
ponpiaia]  =  ONEIBOCBITICISM  ;  ||  Oneirodynia 

(onairodi'nia)  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  oSvvrj  pain]  :  see 
quot.  1804.  Oneirologry  (faiip'lod^i)  [Gr.  uvtipo- 
Xofia. :  see  -LOGY],  the  science  or  subject  of  dreams, 
or  of  their  interpretation ;  so  Oneiro'logist,  one 
versed  in  oneirology.  OneiTomancy  (-mosnsi) 
[see  -MANCY],  divination  by  dreams;  so  Duel/ro- 
mancer, Oiiei-romaiitist  [cf.  Gr.  vvetpo/MVTis], 
one  who  divines  by  dreams,  f  Oneiro-polist  [f. 
Gr.  ov(ipoiru\tK  one  who  '  deals  in '  dreams,  i.  e. 
either  a  dreamer,  or  an  interpreter  of  dreams],  an 
interpreter  of  dreams,  f  Oneiropo  mpist  [f.  Gr. 
wetpoiTo/nros  sending  dreams],  a  sender  of  dreams. 
Oiieiroscopy  (-p'skopi)  [Gr.  uvttpoaicoiros  an  in- 
terpreter of  dreams],  examination  or  interpretation 
of  dreams ;  so  Oneiro'scopist,  one  versed  in 
oneiroscopy. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  202  This  Chapter  of  'Oneiro- 
cracie,  that  is  to  say,  the  judgment  of  dreams,  [bid.  214 
Oneirocracie  is  the  prudence  of  presaging  future  con- 
tingencies by  dreams,  for  the  welfare  of  man.  1804  I. 
TROTTER  Drunkenness  i.  1 1  "Oneirodynia,  disturbed  sleep, 
which  comprehends  sleepwalking  and  nightmare.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  filed,  (ed.4)  III.  49  He  [Parr].,  makes  Vesama 
the  genus,  and  arranges  melancholia,  mania,  and  even 
oneirodynia,  as  separate  species  under  it.  1834  SOUTHF.V 
Doctor  Ixxvi.  II.  343  Artemidorus,  not  the  *oneirologist,  but 
the  great  philosopher  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Sferamond. 
[See  also  ONEIROCRITE.  ]  1818  McCRiE  Life  Melville  I.  ii.  80 
Melville  was  a  believer  in  ^Oneirology  and  expert  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Pliysiogn.  225 
The  Queen  related  the  dream  to  an  *Orteiromancer.  1652 
GAULE  Magastroin.  165  *Onii-omancy,  [divining]  by  dreams. 
1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  297  These  rude  observations 
were  at  last  licked  into  an  Art  (Physical  Oneiromancy)  in 
which  Physicians  from  a  consideration  of  the  dreams  pro- 
ceeded to  a  Crisis  of  the  disposition  of  the  person.  1871 
TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  108  Oneiromancy.. is  not  unknown  to 
the  lower  races.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Fhysiogu.  221  The  dream 
to  the  "Oneiromantist.  165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  xxvi,  The 
dusky  "oniropolist  or  dream-teller  will  affright  me  with 
nocturnall  ghosts  and  goblins,  a  1693  [see  ONEIROCRITE]. 
1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  269  Carpocrates  . .  used  incanta- 
tions . .  paredrials  or  demoniacal  assessours,  *oniropompists 
or  dream-artists.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  *Oneiroscopist.  1889 
MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  368  [He]  made  him- 
self the  oneiroscopist  for  the  occasion. 

Oueirocrit  e,  oniro-  (0nai<»T0krit).  rare.  [a. 
F.  onirocrite  (Rabelais),  ad.  Gr.  vvttponpiTijs  judge 
or  interpreter  of  dreams.]  =  next,  I. 

[1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  64  The  Pythagoreans,  .had 
their  ovctpoicpin);,  Onirocrites,  Judge  and  Interpreter  of 
Dreams.)  111693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xiii.  102  Such  a 
one.. by  the  Greeks  is  called  Onirocrit,  or  Oniropolist. 
1837  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxxviii.  IV.  294  The  Oneirocrites  or 
Oneirologlsts,  as  they  who  pretended  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  called  themselves. 

Olieirocritic.  oniro-  (<m3i<wkri-tik),  s6.  (a.) 
[ad.  Gr.  ovfipoKpirucAs  pertaining  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams;  in  F.  onirocritique  (Cotgr.):  cf. 
prec.  and  -ic.] 

1.  A  judge  or  interpreter  of  dreams. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  vi.  iii.  (1821)  203  The  Jewish 
doctors.. constantly  prefer  the  oneirocritics  of  them,  to  the 
dreamers  themselves.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  II.  243 
According  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Onirocriticks.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  505  p  6  An  Oneirocritick,  or,  in  plain 
English,  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dis- 
pensations (1823)  I.  335  He  was  the  first  prophet  and  I 
oniroci  itic  and  diviner.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  1 1  Nov.  616  A  second 
oneiro-critic  modified  the  unpleasant  answer. 

2.  (Usually  in//.)  The  art  of  interpreting  dreams;   ! 
oneirocriticism. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  74  In  Apomazar's..onirocritiques    ' 
out  of  Egyptian  monuments,  that  name  often  occurres,   1724 
A.  COLLINS  Cr.  Clir.  Re/if.  89  Oneirocriticks  and  Hiero-    i 
glyphics;   and  other  Mystical  Arts  of  concealment.    1740 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legal,  vi.  vi.  (R.),  Now  onirocritic  or  the 
art  of  interpreting  dreams  was   practised   in   the   time   of 
Joseph.     1855  SMEDLEY  Occult  Set.  292  Oneirocriticks. 
B.  adj.   —  next.  rare—0. 

1775  ASH,  Oneirocritic,  interpretative  of  dreams. 


Hence  Oneirocri'tically  adv.,  in  relation  to  the 
interpretation  of  dreams. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  292  He  owns 
himself  quite  unable  to  assign  any  adequate  cause  of  a 
temple  being  onirocritically  symbolized  by  a  merchant  ship. 

Oneirocrrticism,  oniro-.  [f.  ONEIRO- 
CRITIC  +  -ISM.]  The  art  of  interpreting  dreams. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  \.  iii.  63  In  Oneirocriticisme, 
dreams  of  superior  Deities  were  referd  to  such  as  had  rule 
and  command.  1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  18  To 
dream  that  \ye  are  dead,  was  no  condemnable  Fantasm  in 
old  Oneirocriticism,  as  having  a  signification  of  Liberty, 
vacuity  from  Cares,  exemption  and  freedom  from  Troubles, 
unknown  unto  the  dead.  1827  G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Calend. 
Prophecy  (1844)  I.  6  The  whole  system  of  pagan  oniro- 
criticism.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  n  Nov.  616  The  science  of 
Uneiro-crilicism  . .  appears  to  have  always  been  no  less 
vague  in  its  principles  than  anomalous  in  its  results. 

Oneism  (wzmiz'm).  nonce-wd.  [-issi.]  A  doc- 
trine or  system  of  which  one  is  the  centre. 

1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXII.  620  The  oneism,  the.  I-ism  of 
the  German,  making  for  each  individual  his  own  mind  the 
centre  of  his  universe. 

Oneith,  obs.  form  of  UNEATU  adv. 

One-leaf.  ?  Obs.  =  (  JNE-BLADE,  q.  v. 

1578  [see  ONE-BLADE].     1884  MILLER  Plant-::.,  One-leaf, 
Two-leaved  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
One-legged  (wzn^legd,  -legged),  a. 

1.  Having  only  one  leg. 

1883  STEVENSON  Treat.  Isl.  i.  i.  (1886)  7  The  one-legged 
seafaring  man.  1899  \Vestm.  Gaz.  21  Mar.  10/3  The  one- 
legged  hurdy-gurdy,  .has  obviously  given  way  to  the  less 
mournful  piano-organ. 

2.  jig.  That  is,  or  effects,,  only  one  half  of  what 
is  required  ;  that  is  a  half-measure  ;  one-sided. 

1842  SVD.  SMITH  Let.  Burning  alive  on  Railroads  Wks. 
1859  II.  325/2  To  pass  a  one-legged  law,  giving  power  over 
one  door  and  not  the  other.  1867  MOTI.EV  in  Corr.  (1889) 
II.  255  You.. have  actually  maintained  this  one-legged 
correspondence  through  all  those  years. 

Onelepy,  Onely :  see  OSJ.EPV,  ONLY. 

t  O'nement.  06s.  [f.  ONE  v.  +  -MEKT  ;  an 
early  instance  of  the  addition  of  the  Romanic 
suffix  -meat  to  a  native  Eng.  vb.  Cf.  the  later 
ATONEMENT.]  The  fact  of  being  made  into  one. 

1.  Physical  union,  conjunction. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16  loyne  thou  tho  trees  oon  to 
the  tother  in  to  o  tree  to  thee;  and  tho  schulen  be  in  to 
onement  [1382  oonyng]  in  thin  hond. 

2.  Union  of  mind  or  feeling ;  agreement,  accord, 
concord;  reconciliation  (=  ATONEMENT  i,  2). 

11450  Le  Morte  Arlh.  2338  Hot  onemente  thar  hym 
nevyr  wene,  Or  eyther  other  herte  haue  sought.  1533  tr. 
Erasmus  Cotniit.  Crede  162  He  shold  . .  reconcile  hymselfe 
and  make  an  onement  with  god.  1597-8  B:-.  HALL  Sat.  in. 
vii.  69  That  sets  such  discurd  twixt  agreeing  parts,  Which 
never  can  be  set  at  onement  more. 

t  O'nemost,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OHE,  after  inmost, 
hindmost,  etc. :  see  -MOST.]  '  Most  one ' ;  abso- 
lutely the  only  one  :  applied  to  God. 

TJ.  KING  On.  Jonas  (1618)  74  Our  one  and  one-most 
,i  1638  MEDE  A/ 


'tost.  Later  Times  (1641) 
out  all  multiplicity, . .  th 


132  As  God 
e  one-most 


is  most  one,  and  wit! 

God  must  have  an  one-most  service.  1643  CARYL  Sacr. 
Coot.  25  It  make  a  special  union  of  all  those  who  shall  take 
it  with  the  One-most  God. 

Onence,  obs.  variant  of  ANENT  prep. 

t  One-no,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  ON//?/.  +  ENE  :  cf.  at 
ene."]  At  once  :  =  ANON  4. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saliiacionn  1039  Bot  noght  mankind  de- 
livred  onene  yl  crist  was  borne. 

Oneness  (wt>-nines).  [f.  ONE  +  -NESS  :  OE. 
had  dn-ncs,  which  became  regularly  in  I3th  c. 
oniKsse  in  south,  annesse  in  north.  (See  ANNESS.) 
But  this  became  obs.  bef.  1300,  and  oneness  was 
formed  anew  in  i6th  c.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  one  in  number,  singleness. 
(Esp.  of  the  divine  unity.) 

(c  885-  c  1175 :  see  ANNESS  i.J  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  ii. 
§  2  Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneuesse,  and  meere 
unitie.  1652  HENLOWES  Theoph.  Pref.,  An  eternal  lieing,  an 
infinite  Onenesse.  1683  PORDAGE  Myst.  Div.  1 1  The  Holy 
Trinity  are  one,  and  yet  three  in  that  oneness.  1816  COLE- 
RIDGE Lay  Serin.  339  The  Science  of  the  universal,  having 
the  ideas  of  oneness  and  allness  as  the  two  elements. 
1862  DANA  Mail.  Geol.  584  Man  of  one  species. — This  one- 
ness of  species  is  sustained  by  the  following  considerations. 
b.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  ;  singularity,  uniqueness. 


-  -- ..  t  *..^  '...Jig  itself  being 

almost  incredible  in  Its  oneness. 

2.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  alone ;  solitari- 
ness, loneliness,  rare. 

[it  iooo-a  1300 :  see  ANNESS  2.  c  1200  Vices  f,  I'irlufs  1 37 
Ancresand  hermites  Be  luuied  onncsse.]  1839  LADV  I.vm>N 
Ckevcley  led.  2)  I.  x.  212  Is  my  curse  to  be  a  eaetu-is,  both 


ONEBATE. 

of  fate  and  feeling ''.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Eariy  Ro*c  i,  In 
her  lonenes.s,  in  her  loneness,  And  the  fairer  for  tl.at  oneness,. 

3.  The   quality   ot    being   one   body   or   whole 
(though   compounded   of    two    or    more   parts) ; 
undividedness,  integrity,  unity. 

[c  900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist,  n.  iv,  pa  Se . .  gelumpon . .  to  annexe 
}?a:re  haljan  cirican.]  i6z<5  JACKSON  Crecd\\\\.  viii.  §  3  The 

:  Onenesiie  of  person  in  the  sonne  of  God,  Chri-,1  Jesus,  God 
and  man.  1695  LD.  PRESTON  Boetkius  in.  143  If  by  dis- 
severing &  segregating  the  Parts  that  Oneness  is  dUtiacted, 

i    it  is  no  more  what  before  it  was.   1736  BUTLKR  AnaL  \.  \.  17 

j  The  Simplicity  and  absolute  Oneness  of  a  living  Agent. 
1831  CAKLYLI;  Sa.rt.  Res.  \\.  x,  His  somewhat  peculiar 

j    view  of  Nature,  the  decisive  Oneness  he  ascribes  to  Nature. 

:     18..  WHITTIER  Pr.  IVks.  (1889)  III,  286  It  overlooks  ..  the 

,    solidarity  and  oneness  of  humanity. 

4.  The  fact  of  forming  one  whole  (said  of  two 
j    or  more  persons  or  things,  or  of  one  person  ot 

thing  with  another) ;  combination,  unity,  union. 

1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  \\.  44  This  Union  and  Onenesse 
!  between  us,  and  God  the  father.  1698  Christ  Exalted  6 
j  Is  not  this  taking  their  Persons  into  Oneness  with  himself? 

1860  PUSEV  Min.  Proph.  13  The  closest  human  oneness,  of 
husband  and  wife. 

5.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  one  and  the  same, 
sameness,  identity  ;  the  character  of  remaining  the 
same  in  varying  circumstances  or  at  different  times, 
constancy,  unchangingness. 

1611  W.  SCLATER  A"or(i629)  339  This  onenesse  ..  of  God, 
is  not  numeral), .  .but  hath  reference,  either  to  the  vnchang- 
ablenesse  of  Godj  and  his  keeping  one  steddy,  and  vnuaried 
course  in  Justifying  all.  1869  J.  MARTIN EAU  Ess.  II.  175 
The  physical  and  moral  oneness  of  existence.  1877  K. 
CAIRO  P/iilos.  Kant  n.  xv.  544  The  numerical  oneness  or 
identity  of  the  Soul  at  different  times. 

b.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  the  same  in  kind  ; 
identity  of  nature  or  character  (of  two  or  more 
things). 

1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  n.  194  To  stand  for  Uniformity 
or  Oneness  in  the  external!  part  of  the  worship  of  God. 
1822  Blackw.  Mar.  XII.  586  All  are  so  agreeably  blended 
into  a  oneness  of  character.  1882  W.  HUGGINS  in  igtfi 
Cent.  Aug.  274  The  essential  oneness  of  the  cometary  stuff 
with  the  gas  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

•f1  C.  The  fact  of  being  the  same,  or  alike,  in 
relation  to  two  or  more ;  community.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1225  Aiicr.  R.  12  Me  schal  niakien  strencfie  of  onnessc 
of  elopes,  &  of  o'dt-r  what  of  vttre  Binges,  J^et  te  onnessu 
widuten  bitocnie  J;e  onnesse  of  o  luue  &  of  o  wil. 

6.  Unity  of  mind,  feeling,  or  purpose;    unison, 
agreement,  harmony,  concord, 

[cii7S:  see  ANNESS  3.]  1x1225  [see  scj.  c  i«5  HARPS- 
FIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  28  For  the  oneness 
&  conformity  of  mind  that  both  were  in,  touching  this 
matter.  1647  BP.  HALL  Christ  Myst.  \  20.  114  A  spiritual! 
oneness  arising  from  an  happy  conspi ration  of  their  thoughts 
and  affections.  1649  W.  DELL  Way  of  Peace  28  The 
members  of  the  body  can  judge  of  the  one-nesse  of  Spirit 
that  is  among  themselves.  1850  ROBERTSON  Strtrt.  Ser.  Hi, 
iii.  (1872)  38  Have  ceased  to  expect  any  other  oneness  for 
the  Churcn  of  Christ  than  that  of  a  sameness  of  spirit. 

Oner  (wtf'nai),.^.  slang  or  colloq.  Alsoone-er. 
[f.  ONE  +  -KR!.] 

1.  slang.  A  pei-son  or  thing  of  a  nniqne  or  very 
remarkable  kind ;  esp.  a  person  preeminently  ad- 
dicted to  or  expert  at  something ;  a  prime  one. 

1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  Iviii,  Miss  Sally's  sich  a  one-er 
for  that.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  11.  iii,  You  are  a 
wunner  for  bottling  the  swipes.  1862  THACKERAY  Philip 
(1869)  II.  xvi.  240  You  should  see  her  eat ;  she  is  such  a  oner 
at  eating.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia.  HI.  279  You  always 
were  a  one-er  you  know. 
b.  spec.  A  heavy  blow. 

1861  E.  D.  COOK  Paul  Foster's  Daughter  x.  I.  230  Oh, 
I've    got   it   at  last — such   a  onener — clean    off    my   legs. 
1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  iii,  He  caught  Hiram  such  a  oner 
on  his  ears. 

2.  colloq.  Something  consisting  of,  denoted  by, 
or  in  some  way  characterized  by  the  number  one. 

1889  Pall  Klall  G.  19  Oct.  6/1  His  figures. .run  to  any- 
thing between  a  fiver  and  two  or  three  hundred  oners. 
1898  Daily  Neivs  20  May  11/5  On  Sundays,  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  to  church  at  least  twice.  As  he  used  to  put  it  himself, 
he  thought  nothing  of 'oners  '. 

t  O'lier,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  oncrare  \  see 
below ;  cf.  exoner.~\  trans.  To  burden :  =  ONERATK. 

1545  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'll  I,  V.  409  Who  be  extreme  in 
takinge  of  gressoms,  and  oneringe  of  rentes.  1545  JOYK 
E.\-p,  Dan.  viii.  Tj,  Hehold  with  how  few  single  pure  and 
easye  institucyons  Christ  ordened  &  not  onered  his  churche. 

t  O'nerable,  a.  Obs.  rare- •*.  [f.  L.  onerare  to 
ONEHATE  :  see  -BLE.]  Burdensome,  onerous. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  143  To  reherse  the  reasones 
. .  hit  were  onerable  [TRKVISA,  noyefulle]  to  vs  in  this  tyme 
[ffigdett  pra&ttt  rationibus  onerare  rumis  foiet  taediosum], 

tOnera-rious,".  Obs.rare—*.  (Inqnot.ono-.) 
[f.  as  next  +  -ous.J  =  ONEROUS. 

a  1548  HALL  C/tron.,  Hex.  ^"336,  To  have  a  rule  to  hym 
committed,  not  for  an  honor,  but  for  an  onorarious  charge 
and  daily  burden. 

Olierary  (p-nerari),a.  (sb.}  rare.  [ad. L. oncrari- 
us>  f.  onus  burden  :  see  -AKY  ;  cf.  F.  ontrairc  (Rabe- 
lais i6th  c.).]  a.  adj.  Fitted  for  the  carriage  of 
burdens,  b.  as  sb.  A  ship  of  burden,  transport. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Oncrary,  serving  for  burthen  or  carriage. 
1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  ii.  15  Carrying  with  him  2000  war- 
like Vessels,  besides  oneraries.  1755  JOHNSON,  Oncraryt 
fitted  for  carriage  or  burthens.  (Whence  in  mod.  Diets.) 

t  O'nerate,  v.  Obs.  (Pa.  pple.  in  6  onerate.) 
[f.  L.  onerat-)  ppl.  stem  of  onerare  to  load,  burden, 


ONEHATION. 

f.  onits,  oner-  a  load,  burden.]  trans.  To  load, 
burden,  charge,  oppress,  lit.  and  fig. 

ti535  in  KllU  Orig.  Lftt.  Ser.  in.  II.  360  My  Master  .. 
wold  . .  dayly  oncrut  me  witli  more  paynes  without  any 
maner  of  profett.  a  1548  HALL  Chron. ,  A'/i  //.  ///  50  Partely 
one rate  and  vanqucs-,hcd  with  the  faire  glosynge  promises. 
1604  TOOKER  Fabriqttt:  C/i.  o  Perhaps  they  tliinVe  them- 
selves onerated  in  conscience  for  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
.  .to  bestow  [etc.].  1716  AVI.II  1 1;  Parergon  335  An  universal 
Legacy  happens,  when  thu  Testator  oiieratcs  his  Kxecutur 
by  obliging  him  to  restore  ail  his  Goods  and  Estate  unto 
-UL!I  .1  Person. 

t  Onera'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  prcc.: 
cf.  incd.L.  oiicnitio  (I4th  c.  in  Du  Gauge).]  The 
action  of  loading  or  burdening;  loading  or  filling 
the  stomach,  taking  of  food. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \.  vi.  25  Of  this  Kind  are  all  Onera- 
lions  and  Kxonerations  of  the  body.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Ottera- 
//>«,  a  loading  or  burtliening.  In  BAILKV,  JOHNSON,  and 
in  moil.  Diets. 

Onerative  (p  nciativ),  a.  rare.    [f.  as  ONEBATK 

+  -IVE  :  cf.  obs,  F.  oneratif  ( 1 6tli  c.  in  Godefroy).] 
Conveying  a  charge  or  imposition. 

1802-11  BiiNTHAM  Ration.  Jttdic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  312 
Onerative,  or  say  ini[3ositive.  .and  exonerative.  Ibid.  V. 
204  Self-onerative  [evidence].  Ibid,  702  Distinctions  of .. 
testimony, .  .disservitive,  criminative  or  simply  onerative. 

t  Onero'36,  a.  O&S.  [ad.  L.  oneros-us  :  see 
below  and  -OSE.*)  «  ONEROUS. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Inntatione  in.  xxx.  100  Lo !  mete,  drinke, 
cloj>e,  &  o)?er  pinges  longing  to  J?e  body  are  onerose  to  a  fer- 
vent spirit.  1687  N.  JOHNSTON  Assur.  Abby  Lands  164  By 
whatever  contract,  either  Lucerative,  or  Onerose  they 
have  come. 

Oiler O'Sity.  rare.  [f.  as  next  -f  -ITV.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  ontrosttt  (rsthc.  inGodef.).]  The  quality 
of  being  onerous ;  in  Sc.  Law,  the  fact  of  some- 
thing being  for  a  consideration. 

1874  Lu,  RUTH  i  Court  Scss.  Cos.  4th  Ser.  481  When 
a  cheque  is  presented  to  a  bank  there  is  no  presumption  of 
onerosity  as  between  the  drawer  and  the  holder. 

Onerous  (?'ner3s},  a.  Also  5  honerous.  [a. 
OF.  onereusj  honereus  (Oresme  I4th  c.),  F.  onjreux, 
ad.  L.  onerds-iiS)  f.  onus,  oner-  burden :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Of  tlie   nature   of  a   burden ;    burdensome ; 
oppressive,  troublesome. 

1:1400  Rom.  Rose  5633  For  he  nyl  be  importune  Unto  no 
wight,  ne  honerous.  c  1450  tr.  DC  Imitatione  HI.  xx.  88  If 
|>is  lyve  be  onerouse  and  hevy,  yette  bi  thi  grace  hit  is  fulle 
merit  or  y.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  I'f/f,  c.  10  Dyuers  con- 
stitucions  . .  ouermuch  onerous  to  his  higlmes  and  his 
subiectes.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  viL  (1676) 
105/1  Overcome  and  tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and 
onerous  business.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  32  Called 
to  any  onerous  service.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonncvilte 

I.  233  The  duties  of  a  wife.. among  Indians,  are  little  less 
onerous  than  those  of  the  packliorse. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  a  legal  burden,  or  obligation. 
1539  EI.YOT  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Kills  Qrig.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 

II.  117  Discharged  without  any  recompence,  rewarded  only 
with  the  order  of  Knighthode,  honorable  and  onerouse. 
1716  AYLIFFE  Parcrgon  16  A  banish *d  Person  ..  retains  all 
1  hings  onerous  to  himself,  as  a  Punishment  for  his  Crime. 
1875  POSTE  Caius  i.  Introd.,To  enforce  that  performance  .. 
from  the  person  to  whom  it  is  onerous,  that  is,  to  whom  it 
is  commanded.     1883  Law  Times  10  Nov.  22/2  The  23rd 
section,  .provides  for  disclaimer  of  onerous  property. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  Done  or  given  for  value  received, 
being  for  a  consideration  :  opposed  to  gratuitous ; 
as  in  onerous  consideration^  grant ',  property \  title, 
etc,     (So,  in  Fr.  law,  titre  ontreux,  etc.) 

1751  MACHAKLANE  Genealogical  Collections  (1900)  305. 
1754  EKSKINB  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  139  If  the  grant  be 
made  for  a  valuable  consideration,  it  is  said  to  be  onerous  ; 
if  for  love  and  favour,  gratuituiis.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  St\ 
Law  220/2  Where  value  in  money,  or  goods,  or  services, 
lias  been  given  in  return  for  the  deed,  the  consideration  is 
said  to  be  onerous.  Ibid.  221/1  A  deed  granted  for  a 
gratuitous  consideration,  where  not  struck  at  as  a  fraud 
.i-Miii^t  onerous  creditors,  is  as  effectual  as  a  deed  granted 
for  a  valuable  consideration. 

Hence  O'nerously  <Jtfa.t  in  an  onerous  or  burden- 
some manner;  O'nerousness,  burdensomeness. 

1856  WEBSTER,  Onerously.  z866  A.  L,  PERKY  Elem.  Pol. 
Econ.  (1873)  1 16  The  comparative  otierousness  of  the  respec- 
tive efforts.  1877  OWEN  Mrq,  WelUslty's  Desf.  Introd.  39 
The  position  . .  which  "VVcllesIey  was  determined  to  compel 
them  to  recognise  in  all  its  amplitude  and  onerousiios. 

t  Ones,  obs.  form  of  ONCE  :  used  in  ME.  also  in 
the  sense  *  at  one '. 

ci386  CiiAi'CKR  Pani.  T.  368,  I  make  auow  to  goddes 
digne  bones  Herkneth  felawes,  we  thre  been  al  ones,  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  x.  225  Had  thai  bene  gud,  all  anys  we  had 
ben.  Be  reson  heyr  the  contrar  now  is  seyn. 

Oneself  (wwnse-lf  ,/?w/.  Also  6-  ones,  one's 
self.  [orig.  one's  self  ^see  OKK  ii  and  SELF),  after 
my  self,  etc. ;  afterwards  assimilated  to  himself^ 
ifself,}  An  emphatic  or  distinctive  equivalent  of 
the  indefinite  pronoun  ONE,  used  chiefly  in  the  objec- 
tive (after  vb.  or  prep.)  or  (in  sense  i)  as  a  nomina- 
tive in  apposition.  The  corresponding  possessive 
is  one's  own  :  '  occupied  with  oneself  and  one's  own 
affairs.1 

1.  Emphatic  use  ;  A  person's  self ;  himself  or  her- 
self (meaning  or  including  the  speaker  or  writer). 

i6ai  LADY  M.  WKOTH  Urania  505  Griefe  is  felt  but  by 
one's  selfe.  1837  MRS.  C.\KI.\LK  Lett.  1.6s  A  letter  behoves 
to  tell  about  oneself.  1843  PAL.Mi'KStoN  in  I,.  C.  Sanders 
Life  (ii>tS£)  15  If  one  does  not  know  something  of  them 
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oneself.     1848  DICKENS  Dontkcv  v,  One  muhl   wear  the 

•i.c'vsclf.  t- 1886 /W/. 1/o// O\,O..cx.f*ftcr  all  i»  the 

subject  in  which  a  man  Is  most  deeply  interested.     Mcd.  If 

it  were  i.ml  to  oneself,  one  would  resent  it. 

2.  Reflexive  use:  objective  case  of  ONE  21,  as 
'  One  is  obliged  to  keep  oneself  by  oneself.' 

In  thi>  sense  often  stresses* ;  e.g.  to  betake  ontsflf. 

1548  R.  Ht'iikN  Si. in  of  liiuinitic  C  vj  b,  To  exalt  ones 
sclfc  aboue  other  men.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Re_fl.  iv.  vi. 
(1848)  309  To  estimate  ones  self  not  by  the  testimonies  of  ones 
Conscience.  173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  MI.  \  12  It  were  folly 
to  sacrifice  one  s-sclf  for  the  sake  of  such,  1768  BKACKSTOXB 
Coinin.  IV.  xiv.  181  The  Roman  law  also  justifies  homicide, 
when  committed  in  defence  of  the  chastity  either  of  one- 
self or  relations.  18*7  LYTTON  Pelhani  xxiii,  To  be  pleaded 
with  oneself  i-  the  surest  way  of  offending  tvery-body  else. 
i86a  TROLLOPE  Orley  f.  Iv,  To  sit  down  to  dinner  all  by 
one.self  !  1881  BKSANT  &  RICK  Cltapl.  t>/  Fleet  11.  it  (1883) 
129  To  dress  one's  self  in  the  morning  to  the  accompaniment 
of  sweet  music.  1887  JKSSOPP  A  ready  iii,  66  To  project 
oneself  at  will  into  remote  periods  in  the  past. 

t  O'neship.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ONE  +  -SHIP.]  The 
condition  of  being  one  or  alone ;  oneness. 

1630  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  305  From  the  unchangeable* 
ness,  &  one-ship  (if  1  may  so  say)  both  of  Priest  &  Sacrifice. 

One-sided  (wtrnisai'iled,  with  shifting  stress], 
a.  [Parasynthetic  from  one  side\  see  ONE  32  d; 
after  Ger.  einseitig] 

1.  Relating  to,  considering,  or  dealing  with  only 
one  side  of  a  question  or  subject ;   partial. 

1833  DE  QUISCEY  Autobipg.  Sk.  Opium-eater  in  7W/V 
Mag.  (1834)  483/1  What  the  Germans  mean  by  a  ont-sided 
(ein-sei tiger)  judgment.  [Jiote  in  Wks.  1853  I.  290  '  It 
marks  the  rapidity  with  which  new  phrases  float  themselves 
into  currency,.,  that  this  word  n<nv  (1853)  familiarly  used 
in  every  newspaper,  then  (1833)  required  a  sort  of  apology 
to  warrant  its  introduction'.*]  183*8-9  HAL  LAM  Hist.  Lit. 
III.  in.  vi.  $  loo.  346,  I  think  this  well-written  sentence 
a  little  one-sided.  1830  MRS.  S.  ELLIS  Women  of  England 
xji.  297  To  use  a  popular  Germanism,  it  is  but  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  subject  that  we  take.  1841  GEN.  P.  THOMPSOS 
Exerc,  (1842)  VI.  315  A  partial,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it 
a  'one-sided'  view  of  things.  1842  MIALL  in  Xonconf, 
II.  i  The  marriage  was  a  one-sided  one.  1850  KLSHMII, 
God  in  Christ  52  They  can  endure  none  but  a  one-sided 
view  of  truth.  1885  Lnw  Tunes  LXXVIII.  388/2  A  one- 
bided  report  of  a  trial  was  not  a  privileged  publication. 

2.  In  physical  sense,     a.  Leaning  to  one  side ; 
larger  or  more  developed   on   one   side  than  on 
the  other. 

«  1845  Hoou  Charity  Serin,  iii,  For  the  plaguy  one-sided 
party  wall  fell  in.  1857  HCGIIKS  Tom  Brown  n.  v,  Tom's 
face  begins  to  look  very  one-sided — there  are  little  queer 
bumps  on  his  forehead.  Mod.  The  one-sided  leaf  of  the 
elm,  of  the  begonia. 

b.  Having  the  constituent  parts  (e.g.  the  flowers 
of  an  inflorescence)  all  on  one  side;  unilateral. 

1875  W.  MclLwRAtTH  Guide   Wigtownshire  48  On  the 
right  is  a  one-sided  street.     Mod.  Bot.  The  one-sided  in- 
florescence of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  the  tooth  wort. 
O.  Existing  or  occurring  on  one  side  only. 

1864  WEBSTER,  One-sided.. 2.  {Bot.}  Growing  on  one  side 
of  a  stem ;  as,  one-sided  flowers.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De 
fiary's  Phatier.  360  The  usually  one-sided  sclerosis  of  the 
endodermis.  1899  Allbutt'i  Syst.  Mcd.  VI,  580  Caa$s  in 
which  local  syncope  is  predominantly  and  perhaps  ex- 
clusively, one-sided. 

Hence  One-si  dedly  adv.  ;  One-si  dedness. 

1856  Mem.  Fred.  Perthes  II.  xvii.  372  Insisting  oncsidedly 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  1899  SWEET  Hist.  Lang. 
\.  i  To  look  at  language  from  a  more  or  less  onesidedTy 
formal  or  logical  point  of  view.  1835  Penny  CycL  IV.  246/2 
What  has  been  aptly  termed  one-sidedness  of  mind.  1838 
E.  FirzGtRALD  Left.  8  June  (1889)  I.  44  With  a  good  deal 
of  pedantry  and  emesidednesi  (do  you  know  this  German 
word?).  1893  J.  ORR  Chr.  I 'few  God  ii.  55  Opposite  one- 
bided  nesses  correct  each  other. 

f  Onesprute.  Obs.  rare.  [For  ^onsprufe^  f.  ON- 
+  SPROUT.]  Inspiration. 

((1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii.  16  Fra  one-sprute  of  gast  of 
wreth  Jmie. 

Onest.e,  Onestly,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HONEST,  etc. 

Onetli  e,  -thes,  obs.  ff.  UNEATH,  UNKATHS, advs. 

One-til,  One-to,  obs.  ff.  UNTIL,  UNTO. 

Onewhere  (wy*nhwe»j),  adv.  rare.  [f.  ONE  + 
"WHERE,  after  somewhere ,  nowhere.]  In  one  place 
(as  opposed  to  another) ;  in  one  place  only. 

1611  BIBLE  To  Rdr,,  If  we  translate  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
word.. onewhere  Journeying^ never  Tra~'eiling\  ifonewhere 
Thinkc,  never  Suppose.  «8*7»  L.  MORRIS  Songs  two  World* 
Ser.  i.  Visions  151  Not  onewhere,  but  pervading  all 

fOneyers.    Origin  and  meaning  uncertain. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  ll\  u.  i.  84  With  Nobility,  and 
Tranquilitie;  Bourgomasters,  and  great  Oneyers. 

Onez,  obs.  form  of  ONCE. 
Onfaithful :  see  UN- 

f  Onfake,  in  honyonfake  \JPallad.  on  Ilusb.  ix. 
197) :  see  OMPHACOMEL. 
Onfall  O'nf^l).    [f.  ON-*  4  +  FALL  sb.} 

1.  An   attack  or   access  of  disease,   plague,   or 
calamity.    Now  Sc. 

c  1000  Saxon  Leechd.  II.  104  Drenc  wij?  onfealle.  a  1300 
Cursor  .1A  5943  Ful  yern  on  Rodd  bi-gun  |?ai  call  To  liuer 
J«  folk  on  M  on-fall.  Ibid.  27738  Wreth  it  es  a  brath 
on-fall.  1808-18  JAMIESON,  Onfall,  a  disease  which  attacks 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

2.  gen.  An  attack,  assault,  onset.  (lit.  and  >$f.). 
1837  CARLVLK  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  iii,  Death  by  starvation  and 

military  onfall.  1880  M.  PAT  T  I  SON  Milton  vi.  76  A  violent 
personal  onfall  upon  Joseph  Hall.  1889  DOVLK  Sttcmk  Clark* 
.\.\\ii.  ;(i  Who  ever  .-uw  a  camp  so  exposed  to  an  onfall? 


ONGLET. 

3.  Ac.  a.  A  (all  of  rain  01  snow.     b.  The  tall  of 
the  evening 

'la  i8oef«.S,»if(J.im.',  [>ul  or  the  unf^'o'thc  niih' 
fand  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow.    tSai  Ayr  Courier  i  Feb. 
(Jam.)  The  MIOW  lay  thick  .  .  hut  the  ofl-fall  hod  icued. 

t  Onfa'ng,  v.  Obs.  Korms  :  /»/.  1-3  onttn,  3 
(Oriit.  i  onnfanngenn  ;pa.t.\-$  oufeng,  4  onfoj  ; 
pa.  f  fie.  i-  onfaugen.  [f.  O.v  2;  see  FA»G  ».] 

1.  traits.  To  receive,  accept. 

.000  lr.  B*aa'i  Hist.  i.  iii.  (1890)  30  CUudiu»..myceliM 
dKl^es  landes  on  anwcald  onfeng.  .  toco  Aft.  Cftf.  >Uct 
xxvtL  6  Da  softlice  {nera  !taccnla  ealdnu  oofeogon  \~r  fecol* 
fre«.  c  looo.Sa.r.  Ltcckd.  IL  *ol  S*H  ("one  wan  on  diince 
onfehn.  c  laoo  OaHU  16571  Fun  be  ne  mot  nohhl  Ci  ; 
fUefth  Kc  Criitcss  blud  outirajiDgenn.  t.  1*05  LAY.  1069  Nullc 
we  noht  bi-,  on.fon. 

2.  To  take  with  the  mind  ;  to  conceive  or  under- 
stand (in  a  particular  way). 

ciaoo  OKMIN  12106  fatt  birr^  Ub>  lokenn  hu  uuuii  binh 
Onnfon  and  utindein>tanndenn. 

8.  To  undertake. 

071  BUckt.  Horn.  155  Hwj'Ic  swa  Selyfe))  .  .  bonne  wile  be 
union  rihtre  ondctnesse  for  CrUtcs  nanun.  c  MOO  Onui.v 
8565  And  U  bait  shulenn  banne  pnnfon  To  Icfenn  uppo 
Criste.  c  1105  LAV.  21194  Mi  seolf  ic  wullen  on-fun. 

4.  To  conceive  (offspring). 

a  1000  .t(s.  I't.  (Th.)  1.  6  J>u  wa&l  b;ct  ic  wz»  mid  until.  i  . 
wisnesse  onfangen.  a  1300  E.  Ji.  fsaJttr  L  7  In  wicke- 
nesses  on  fanged  am  I,  And  in  linno  me  on-foj  mi  modie 
for-bi. 

Onfarrand  :  see  UN-. 

t  Onfa'St,  onfe'St,  adv.  and  prep.  Also  on 
uast,  on  vacst,  on  uest  (Orm.}  onnfaast.  [f.  Ox 
prep,  and  adv.  -t-  OE.  fsst,  KADT,  firm,  close. 
Known  only  in  early  ME.]  Near,  clo«e  on,  '  fast 
by  '.  a.  adv.  b.  prep. 

a.  c  iioo  ORMIN  3334  paer  onnfasst  i  ban  illke  land  \V.,  . 
sejhenn  mikell  takenn.  Ibid.  3358  Her  onnfaut  be  borcnu 
iss  I  Davib)>  kingess  chostre.  c  1105  LAV.  1691  In  to  ane 


. 

Hcke  wode  ba  ber  on  uest  wes  [c  1*75  bat  bare  was  ane. 
wiest).  IbiJ.  4194  Sutcres  Hoc  IseoS  ore  feire  tculdu 
Sninen  on  fnte. 


. 

b.  riaoj  LAY.  9  He  wonedeat  Krnle^e.  .On  fest  Rudestone 
[(  1175   Faste   bl    RadUtone].     ll'iti.   2852    He  makede  an 


temple  onfest  U  1*75  anewest]  be  baoe.    Ibid.  30713  For8 
he  eon  Hoe  In  to  Lund 
On  last  Wcslmustre. 


.  . 

undene  And  aneouste  gunnen  wende 


t  On  faste,  on  feste,  «Jv.  phr.  obs.    AUo 

3  on  uaate,  on  uscate,  an  vest(e.  [f.  Ox  prep. 
or  adv.  +  OE.  faste  FAST  adv.]  Swiftly,  speedily, 
with  speed ;  =  FAST  adv.  6. 

f  lao«  LAY.  1455  Balu  com  on  ueste.  fbid.  10732  Sum  on 
Ufeste  tweh  In  to  bere  burh.  Ibid.  22583  He  on  ua&le  iueng 
Faeiere  his  iweden.  Ibid.  23440  Sonde  he  ^ende  sone  An 
uest  touward  Rome. 

Onfeirio,  onfery :  see  UN-.  Onfestyn,  on- 
uestne:  see  UNFAST, -ES.  Onfilit:  weUtmLzu. 

On  flote,  on-flote:  see  FLOAT  sb.  i,  AFLOAT. 

Onflow  (j>-n|fl<*>).  [See  Ox- 1  4.]  The  act  or 
fact  of  flowing  on ;  onward  flow. 

1880  G.  H.  TAYLOR  Hcaltk  by  Kxa-c.  (1881)  368  Th« 
onflow  [of  blood]  superinduced.  1883  India's  Wouun  Jan. 
56  A  constant  onflow  of  information.  1890  H.  W.  MABIL 
Study  Fire  vii.  42  Ceaseless  onflow  of  life  and  time. 

So  O  nflowing  vbl.  sb.  and  />//.  a. 

1861  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philcs.  Syst.  41  As  the  on-flowing  of 
the  world  had  no  beginning,  so  it  has  no  end. 

t  On-forced,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  Forced  upon 
(one),  enforced. 

1656  EARL  MOKM.  tr.  Baccalini's  Advts./r.  Parana.  437 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  obstruct  that  on-forced  [sa  tdd. 
1669,  1674]  Donative,  that  hath  brought  me  to  live  upon 
bread  and  onions. 

Onforlatet,  Onfortune,  Onfoughten,  On- 
fowlit,  Onfreind,  -frend,  -friend :  see  UK-. 

t  Onfre'St,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  OH- > +  /m/, 
FRIST  v.  to  delay.]  traits.  To  delay,  put  off. 

.  1300  Havtlok  1337  Do  bou  noulh  onfresl  H»  fare. 

Ongart,  var.  OQABT,  ANGARD  Obs.,  arrogance. 

Onjein,  on;en,  obs.  forms  of  AGAIN. 

t  OngeL,  obs.  variant  of  ANGEL. 

c  1*50  O.  Kent.  Serw.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  An  ongel  of  heucne. 

1 0nsenes,  obs.  form  of  AUAINST  fref. 

1158  Iroflam.  Hen.  II 1, 1.  6  5if  oni  ober  onle  cumen  hei 
onsenes  |cf.  L  5  a^enes  alle  men]. 

Ongentle,  Onglad,  Ongodly,  etc. :  see  Ux- '. 

t  OngiTlj  v.  Obs.  Pa.  t.  ongan,  -gon.  [OE. 
onginn-an,  f.  ON-  '  +  a  radical  -giniian ;  see  BEGIN. 
Much  used  in  OE. ;  but  lost  early  in  J3th  c. ; 
retained  till  i^th  in  form  AGIN  q.v.]  To  begin. 

c  1000  .Ki.i  KIC  Grata,  xxiv.  (Z.)  137  IntkM,  ic  ongjune. 
,1000  Afs.  Cost.  Matt.  iv.  17  SydSan  ongan  se 
bodian     —  Mark  ii.  23  His  leornmg-cnihtas  on*-" 
ear  pluccixean.    c  laoo  OKMIN  2801  Min  child  i  1 
onngann  To  blUsenn  i  min  wambe.    a  ia*$   "Juliana  ij 
Affncan  feng  eft  on  &  to  fondin  ongon. 

t  O'ngle.  Obs.  [a.  F.  angle  :-L.  ungula  hoof, 
claw,  talon,  dim.  of  unguis  nail.]  A  claw. 

1484  CAXTON  Fablts  of  Msrf  s.  xviii.  The  l>wl  . .  with 
his  cbiwes  or  ongles  he  tooke  the  rat.     1641  NnHlMOU 
Parat.  on  Times  13  The  Eagle,,  .and.. the  Lyon,.. the  on. 
had  parted  with  his  tallons,  the  other  with  ho  teeth  an 
ongleV     i«4«  Howb-ut  /-«•«  XHI  70  IT-e  Leopard  -bo 
..Uieth  to  teare  hb  image  with  his  ongles  and  le 

t  O-nglet.  Obs.  rare.     t*.  F.  ongiet '  l— 
_   «f  ,,...ri  ,.]nw  1    The  claw  ol  .  . 

off  the 


.     f-     • 

a  ,al  'in,,  of  eagle  claw.*)    The  claw  of  a 
'  ' 


ON-GOING. 

Onsets  with  a  Pair  of  Scissars,  that  is,  that  small  white 
part  the  Roses  have  at  the  Extremity  of  their  Leaves. 

Oa-going  (?'Uig<Mrj),  rf.     [ON-  i  4.] 

1.  pi.  =  Goings-on  (see  GOING  vbl.  sb.  5  c) ;  pro- 
ceedings, doings  (esp.  of  a  notable  kind). 

1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Ongoings,  conduct,  doings, 
merriment.  1828  tilackw.  .!/«£-.  XXIII.  362  The  inner 
on-goings,  beneath  what,  to  our  imaginations  is  a  hallowed 
root.  1856  MASSON  £ss.  ill.  57  [Milton]  had  to  describe  the 
ongoings  of  angels.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  151  It  breaks 
my  heart  to  hear  you  upholding  such  ongoings. 

2.  sing.    The   action  of  going  on;   proceeding, 
process,  continued  movement  or  action,  rare. 

1890  Pall  Mall  C.  28  June  4/2  The  reposeful  grounds  . . 
were  never  more  than  half  full,  and  everyone  had  an  air  of 
restless  ongoing.  1890  Chicago  Advance  18  Sept.,  The 
stream  of  tendency  in  the  ongoing  of  God's  spirit  and 
providence. 

O-n-go:ing,  a.    Going  on  :  see  Go  v.  84. 

1882  in  OGILVIE. 

Ongrou-f,  prone :  see  GROOF  i ;  cf.  AGRUFE. 

Onhallow,  Onhalsit,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

t  Onhang,  Onhit,  Onhongred :  see  ASH-. 

Onhanger  (c'nh^rjaa).  [ON-1  4.]  =  Hanger- 
on  :  see  HANGEK  -  5  a. 

1848  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIV.  52  A  throng  of  unruly  on- 
.hangers.  1886  BI.ACKIE  What  does  History  teach?  14 
A  loose  company  of  dependents  and  onhangers. 

t  Onhea-ve,  onhe've,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  onlifb- 
/iaii,-pa..l.onAii/,cnt/ieftfe;  f.ON-1  +  /;gMa«  to  HEAVE. 
Cf.  ANHEAVE.]  trans.  To  lift  up,  raise. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  149  Petrus..onhof  his  stefne.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Hotti.  113  [He]  on-hef6  J>a  mildan.  Ibid.  117  Swa 
swa  he  is  on-heuene  on  his  kine  setle.  c  iioo  Trill.  CM 
Horn.  177  De  water  stremes  on-heueden  up  here  undes. 

Onhit,  var.  of  ANHIT  v.,  to  hit. 

f  O.  Tf  i,  oni.  Obs.  An  abbreviation  of  the 
Latin  words  oneratur,  nisi  habeat  sufficienlem 
exoncrationem '  he  is  charged,  or  legally  responsible, 
unless  he  have  a  sufficient  discharge ',  with  which 
the  account  of  a  sheriff  with  the  King  was  formerly 
marked  in  the  Exchequer ;  sometimes  used  subst. 
as  a  name  for  this  phrase  or  the  fact  itself. 

1644  COKE  On  Litt.  iv.  116  The  course  of  the  Eschequer 
is,  that  as  soon  as  a  Sheriffe  or  Escheator  enter  into  his 
account  for  issues,  amerciaments  and  mean  profits,  to  mark 
upon  his  head  O.  Ni., which  is  as  much  to  say,  a&Oneratttr, 
nisi  habetit  sitflicicnteni  exoncrationem^  and  presently  he  is 
become  the  kings  debtor,  and  a  Debet  set  upon  his  head, 
and  thereupon  the  parties  perayaile  are  become  debtors  to 
the  Sheriffe  or  Escheator,  and  discharged  against  the  King. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Oni.  a  1716  GILBERT  Treat.  Crt.  Exchequer 
(1758)  150  As  to  the  Sheriff's  Discharge  first  he  may  dis- 
charge himself  by  an  O'ni'  j  (that  is  to  say)  by  Order  of 
Court,  upon  any  particular  Article,  or  by  shewing  the  King's 
Great  or  Privy  Seal,  discharging  it  out  of  the  Account. 

Hence  t  Oni,  o'ni  v.,  trans,  to  mark  with  O.  Ni ; 
to  charge  to  the  sheriff. 

a  1726  GILBERT  Treat.  Crt.  Exchequer  (1758)  13  The 
Sheriff  was  o'  ni'd  on  his  Account,  and  shewed  the  Book  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  his  Discharge.  Ibid.  1 1 6  M^argin, 
Rent  paid  on  Tally  to  be  Onied.  Ibid.  149  The  Sheriff  pays 
in  Proffers  to  the  Value  of  the  County  Rents,  because  tnese 
he  must  Tot  or  O'ni'  before  the  Cursltor  Baron. 

Oni,  onie,  obs.  or  dial,  forms  of  ANY. 

Onica,  Oniche,  Onicle :  see  ONYCHA,  ONYX, 
ONYCLE.  Onicolo:  see  ONYCLE  and  NICOLO. 

On-ido,  obs.  form  of  UNDONE. 

Onist,  obs.  variant  of  A-NIGHT  :  see  O  prep, l 

Oniliche,  Onimete :  see  UN-ILIKE,  UNIMETE. 

Onimancy :  see  ONYMANCY. 

tO'ning,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ONE  a.  +  -ING  3.]  An 
only  one ;  a  darling. 

a  1300  £.  E.  Psalter  xxi.  21  Out-take  mi  saule  fra  swerd 
to  bringe,  And  fra  hand  of  hunde  mine  oninge. 

i  Owning,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  ONE  v.  +  -ING  i.]  A 
making  one,  uniting,  joining  in  one,  union. 

1340  Ayenb.  65  t>es  meyster.  .na^t  ne  pay]?  god  bet  ne 
louep  bote  pays  and  onynge.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr. 
38  By  be  ver.tu  of  this  bly.sfull  anynge  whilke  may  noghte 
be  saide  ne  consayued.  c  14x0  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xv. 
37  (Gibbs  MS.)  pe  oonynge  and  knyttynge  to  hyre  spouse 
les-u  cryste.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  iv.  xviii.  heading.  Now 
quhen  Antiochus  Kyng,  Wyth  be  Romanis  made  anyng. 
1480  CAXTON  Dcscr.  Brit.  24  The  danes  regned  in  North- 
umberlond  xxxvj  yere  vnto  the  oonyng  of  the  kyngdome. 

Onion  (o'nyan),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-6  unyon, 
4-8  onyon,  oynyon,  6-7  oynion,  6-  onion; 
also  4  uniown,  oynioun,  4-5  oynon,  5  ony- 
ounne,  oynoun,  oyne(u)on,  on;on,  onyone, 
bonbon,  hunyn,  6  uujeon,  onnyon,  unyeoun, 
7  oignion.  P.  Sc.  and  dial.  5  ynon,  6  yniou, 
ingowne,  ingjeon.  7  ynjoiu,  8-9  iuion,  ingan, 
9  ingon,  ingun.  [a.  F.  oignon  (formerly  also 
oingnon,  ongnon,  ogtioii)  =  Pr.  uignon,  ignon :— L. 
ftnio,  union-em  unity,  union,  a  kind  of  large  pearl, 
a  rustic  Roman  name  for  a  single  onion.] 

1.  a.  The  edible  rounded  bulb  of  Allium  Cepa, 
consisting  of  close  concentric  coats,  and  having 
a  strong  pungent  flavour  and  smell  due  to  a  volatile 
oil  which  is  destroyed  by  boiling ;  it  varies  much 
in  size,  and  in  colour  from  dark  red  to  white ;  it 
has  been  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable  from  the 
earliest  known  times,  b.  The  plant  Allium  Cepa 
itself  XN.O.  Liliaceix),  supposed  to  be  originally 
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a  native  of  central  Asia,  but  very  widely  cultivated 
in  almost  all  climates. 

1356-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls,  Unyonn  [bee  onion*seed\n  8]. 
1382  Wvcur  Num.  xi.  5  The  leeke,  and  the  vniowns 
[1388  oyniouns]  and  the  garlekes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  C.  T. 
Prol.  634  Wei  loued  he  garleek,  oynons  and  eek  lekes 
[v.rr.  onyounnys,  oynyons,  onyons,  oynouns],  1398  THE  vis  A 
Barth.  De  P,  R.  XVH.  xlii.  (1405^  628  Oyneon  and  Ascolonia 
beryth  leues  twyes  In  oo  yere.  c  1475  Pict,  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  785/40  Hoc  sepe,  a  hunyn.  i«>a»  SKELTON  Why 


the  toihe  ache.  1616-61  HOLYDAV  Persius  318  A  coated 
oignion  then  with  salt  he  eats.  1717  PKIOR  Alma  i.  52 
Who  would,  ask  for  her  opinion  Between  an  oyster  and  an 
onion?  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  243  They  will  have 
a  relish — salt,  and  olives,  and  cheese,  and  onions. 

ft.  L  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  569  pat  ye  haue 
ssoddyn  ynons  to  meddille  with  galantyne.  1562  J.  HEV- 
\VOOD  Prov.  $  fcpigr.  (1867)  206  Wilt  thovv  hang  vp  with 
ropes  of  ynions?  1596  Cotngt  Bk,  D.  JrVrfV/f  >•£«>•«<;  (S.H.b.) 
71  Half  a  last  of  lnggeonis.  1728  Ingan  [see  onion-head 
1:1  8].  1818  SCOTT  Leg.  Mont  rose  ii,  Our  Spanish  colonel, 
whom  I  could  have  blown  away  like  the  peeling  of  an 
injjan.  a  1845  HOOD  Lost  Heir  12  He'll  be  rampant .  .at  his 
child  being  lost;  and  the  beef  and  the  inguns  not  done  ! 

2.  \Vithqualifyingwordsi  a.  Applied  to  varieties 
of  the  above  or  other  species  of  Allium,  as  Egyp- 
tian, Potato,  or  Underground  O.,  a  variety 
which  produces  numerous  small  bulbs  from  the 
parent  bulb  ;  Pearl  O.,  a  variety  or  sub-species 
with  a  small  bulb ;  Rock  or  "Welsh  O.,  a  bulb- 
less  species'  (A.fistulosuni)  cultivated  for  its  leafy 
tops ;  the  Chibol ;  Top  or  Tree  O.,  a  variety  of 
Canadian  origin,  producing  a  cluster  of  small  bulbs 
instead  of  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  stem  ;  Wild  O. 
(U.  S.),  A.  cernuuni)  a  species  with  nodding  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

1552  HULOET,  On  yon  called  a  redde  onyon,  pallancana. 
1581  RICH  Farnv,  (1846)  218  They  are  sometymes  rounde 
like  to  Saincte  Thomas  onions.  1733  MILLER  Card.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Onion,  Welch  Onions,  a  sort  oT  onions  propagated  by 
gardeners,  for  the  use  of  the  table  in  spring ;  they  never 
make  any  bulb,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  eaten  green 
in  sallads.  183*  Vcg.  Sitbst.  Food  200  The  Tree,  or  Bulb- 
bearing  Onion.  1855  DELAMEK  Kitch.  Card.  (1861)  40  Few 
gardeners,  if  any,  can  say  they  have  ever  seen  a  potato- 
onion  in  flower.  1866  Trt'as,  Bof.  40/1  The  Under-ground, 
or  Potato  Onion.. has  the  singular  property  of  multiplying 
itself  by  the  formation  of  young  bulbs  on  the  parent  root. . . 
The  bulb-bearing  Tree-Onion, . .  was  introduced  from  Canada 
in  1820,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  viviparous  variety  of  the 
common  Onion.  Ibid.  40/2  How  this  [A.  fistulosmn\ 
obtained  the  name  of  Welsh  Onion  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as 
it  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  certain  parts  of  Russia. 

b.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  genera,  mostly 
bulbous,  as  BarbadoesO.,  Ornithogalum  scil hides  \ 
Bog  O.,  a  name  for  the  flowering  fern,  Osnntnda 
regalis\  Dog's  O.,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Orni- 
thogalum  tunbellatuni  ;  French  O. :  see  c. 

1548  TUKNER  Names  Herbs  (1881)  57  Ornithigalum  is 
called  in  Colon  Hondes  vllich.  .after  the  folowynge  of  the 
duche  tonge  it  may  be  called  dogleke  or  dogges  onion. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Ornithognlc^  an  Herb  call'd  Star  of  Hethle- 
hem,  or  Dogs-Onion.  1853  Phytologist  (1856)  V.  30  Osmunda 
ncmtfr..il  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  '  bog  onion  '. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  813/2  Onion,  Barbados,  OrmthogeUum 
scillotdes. 

c.  Sea  Onion,  sea-onion :    Urginea  (formerly 
Scilld]  maritima,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  which  produces  the  bulbs  called  squills ; 
also  applied  locally  to  Scilla  venta. 

1548  TURNER  AfrUKftf  •#*/&  (x88x)  71  Scilla  is  named  of  the 
Poticaries  squilla,  in  english  a  sea  Onion,  and  in  some  places, 
a  french  Onyon.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xciv.  (1633)  171 
The  ordinary  squill  or  sea  onion.  1607  TOPSEI.L  fr'our-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  22  Pushes,  or  suddain  boiU, . .  are  cured  with 
the  juice  of  asses  dung,  and  of  sea-onions  beat  to  powder. 
1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grseca  in.  iv.  211  Drawing  round 
the  person  purified  a  squill,  or  sea-onion. 

to.  transf.  A  bulb  (of  any  plant)  [  =  F.  oigtion^ 
Obs.  rare. 

1718  CHAMBKRLAYNE  Reli^.  /tt&tf.  (1730)  II.  x.\.  §  6  Mak* 
ing  one  only  Julyflower  or  Tulip  spring  out  of  its  Onion  or 
Bulb. 

1 4.  A  bunion.  Obs. 

1785  D.  Low  (title)  Chiropodologia,  or  a  Scientific  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  Corns,  Warts,  Onions  and  other  painful 
or  offensive  cutaneous  excrescences.  1802  Hull  Advertiser 
17  Apr.  2/3  He  eradicates  Corns,  Onions,  or  Nails  growing 
into  the  Quick.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne *$  J\fan.  Opcr, 
Sttrg.  64  The  onion  has  a  hirge  base,  and  several  layers  of 
epidermis  (like  the  layers  of  an  onion)  adhering  to  the  skin 
in  several  points. 

5.  A  rounded  projection,  bulb,  knob.  ?  Obs. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  134  The  end  of  the 
rod  B.  .has  a  knob  or  onion  on  it, by  which  it  can  be  moved 
endwise  while  it  is  turning  in  the  box  C. 

6.  Thieves'  slang.  A  seal  or  the  like  worn  en  a 
watch-chain. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Dict.>  Oniony  watch-seal,  a  bunch 
of  onions,  is  several  seals  worn  upon  one  ring.  1829  Blackw . 
Mag.  XXVI.  132  Then  his  ticker  I  .set  a-going. .And  his 
onions,  chains  and  key.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rook-wood  in. 
v,  With  my  fawnied  famms,  and  my  onions  gay. 

f  7.  A  pearl :  see  UNION.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOI.MK  Armoury  n.  39/2  The  Onion,  ot  Unions, 
or  Pearl,  are  little  round  Stones,  white.  1750  tr.  Leonardos' 
Mirr.  Stones  200  The  Pearl  is  for  the  most  part  round,  and 
by  some  is  called  an  Onion. 

8.   attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  onion  bed,  bulb,  head* 


ONISCUS. 

~seed,  -seller  \  onion-eating,  -like,  -mtfadjs. ;  -f  onion 
asphodel,  a.  kind  of  asphodel  with  a  bulbous  root; 
onion-couch,  a  species  of  wild  oat  (Avena  elatio)'}^ 
so  called  fiom  the  rounded  nodes  of  the  root-stock; 
onion-eyed  rt.,  having  the  eyes  full  of  tears,  as.it 
from  the  effect  of  raw  onions ;  onion-fish,  a  name 
for  Cepola  rnbescens  (see  quot.) ;  also  (in  Massa- 
chusetts) for  the  grenadier,  Alacrurits  ntpestris, 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  eyes  to  onions ; 
onion-fly,  a  dipterous  \\\S£K.\.)  Anthomyia  ceparum. 
the  larva  of  which  is  very  destructive  to  onions  ; 
also  the  allied  A.  brassiest  \  onion-grass  —  onion- 
couch  ;  onion-maggot,  the  larva  of  the  onion-fly  ; 
onion-peel  —  onion-skin ;  onion-shell,  name  for 
various  molluscan  shells  of  rounded  form,  as  those 
of  species  of  Osirea  (oyster),  Lutraria,  and  Mya ; 
onion-skin,  (a}  the  outermost  or  any  of  the  outer 
coats  of  an  onion ;  (b}  (also  onion-skin-paper} 
a  very  thin  smooth  translucent  kind  of  paper  ; 
onion-smut,  a  parasitic  fungus  (Urocystis  Cej>uln'} 
infesting  onions  ;  onion-twitch  =  onion-couch  ; 
f  onion-water,  a  medicinal  liquor  prepared  from 
onions. 

I597GERAKDE  Herbal  i.  Ixv.  8q  Of  *Ouion  Asphodill.  1573-80 
I'AKKT  Alv.  O  01  An  *onion  bed,  or  a  place  planted  with 
onions.  i8z6  Miss  MITFORU  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  523  Most 
ingeniously  watering  her  onion-bed  with  a  new  mop— now 
a  dip,  and  now  a  twirl !  1830  LINDLEY  Nat,  Syst.  Bot.  274 
In  consequence  of  the  free  phosphoric  acid  which  the 
common  *Onion  bulbs  contain.  1880  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Eiig.  Plant-nantest  *Onion  Couch,  Avena  elatior.  ..It 
is  also  called  Onion  Grass  . .  and  Onion  Twitch.  1884 
E.  BARKER  Through  Auvergne  80  An  *onion-eaiing  or 
garlick-eating  people.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  iff  Cl.  iv.  ii.  35 
Looke  they  weepe,  And  I  an  Asse,  am  *Onyon  ey'd.  1753 
Stage  Coach  I.  23  But  your  women  are  all  onion-eyed.  1854 
KADHAM  Halieui.  232  The.  .*onion-fish,  whose  body  peels 
into  flakes  like  that  bulb,and  who  zigzags  through  the  waves 
like  a  leech.  i88a  Garden  4  Mar.  147/2  The  well-known 
*Onion  fly.  1896  Daily  News  17  July  6/7  Onion  fly, 
which  causes  serious  injuries  to  the  onion  crop.  1626  BACON 
Sylz'a  §  445  It  may  bee  tried  also,  with  putting  Onion-Seed 
into  an  *Onion-Head,  which  thereby  (perhaps)  will  bring 
forth  a  larger,  and  earlier  Onion.  1728  RAMSAY  Last  S#. 
Miser  v,  My  pouch  produc'd  an  ingan  head,  To  please  my 
wame.  1713  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  91  About  the  bigness 
of  an  *Onioi)-Hoe.  1898  Daily  News  10  Nov.  6/4  It  is  not 
the  ordinary  foreign  paper,  nor  the  *  *onion  peel ' — so  called 
from  its  transparency.  1356-7  Durham  Ace.  Roll* ;{Surtees>) 
558  In  Cepis  et  *unyonnsede.  1471-*  Ibid.  93  Pro  j  lb. 
del  vnyonsede  et  aliis  herbis.  1626  [see  onion-head].  1483 
Cath. A ngl. 260/1  An *On?on seller, ceparius.  IWCHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.,  *Onion-skell, .  .a  peculiar  kind  of  oister,  which 
is  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  very  thin,  and  transparent,  and 
[is  like]  the  peel  of  an  onion.  1882  OGILVIE,  Onion-shell)  a 
species  of  oyster  of  roundish  form  ;  also,  species  of  Lutraria 
and  Mya.  1875  Gardener's  Chron.  10  Apr.  477/2  'Onion 
Twitch.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispcus.  (1713)  555/2  You  may 
make  it  with  Parsly,  Arsmart,  or  ^Onion-water. 


Hence  (nonce-turfs.)  Ouionet  [K.  oignonef\^  a 
small  onion  ;  O  nionlzed  ///.  a.,  flavoured  with  or 
smelling  of  onions. 


1820  Blackiv.  Mag.  VIII.  89  From  your  large,  fat,  yellow, 
insipid  onion,  to  your  little,  lean,  fiery,  bitter  onionet.  1830 
Frasers  Mag.  I.  751  The  unwashed  fraternity  of  onionized 
ragamuflins. 

O'liion,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  season  or  flavour  with  onions. 

1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  n.  in.  xvii.  (1784)  IV.  86  They 
treated  him  with  an  hachib  of  beef  onioned. 

2.  To  apply  an  onion  to  ;   to  produce  (tears)  by 
application  of  an  onion.     Also_^f. 

1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  I.  243  The  fellow  wiped  his 
eyes  which  had  been  well  onioned  for  the  purpose,  a  1792 
WotcoTT  Quaker  $  Barn  ii,  When  master  Broadbrim.. 
Por'd  o'er  his  father's  will,  and  drop'd  the  onion 'd  tear. 
1900  SHAW  Plays  Pitrit.  p.  xxix,  The  undertaker's  hand- 
kerchief,  duly  onioned  with  some  pathetic  phrase. 

Oniony  (zrnyani),  a.  [-Y.]  Flavoured  with 
onions ;  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  onions. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Cheni.  Org.  Bodies  844  A  fawn-coloured 
sediment,  having  a  strong  oniony  odour.  1842  THACKERAY 
Fitzboodle  Papers  Wks.  1879  XVII.  zio  There  was  the  horrid 
familiar  odour  of  those  oniony  sandwiches.  1894  Loitgin. 
Alag.  Sept.  481  Soup  very  oniony  and  thin. 

Oniro-  :  see  ONEIRO-.   Onis,  obs.  form  of  ONCE. 

t  Oliisc.  Obs.  [Anglicized  form  of  ONISCUS.] 
A  wood-louse. 

1661  LOVKLL  Hist.  Aniin.  <y  Mill.  Introd.,  Their  meat  is 
earth  and  oniscs,  and  they  live  long  without  meate. 

Onisciform  (mi'tHfaa),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  onisc- 
us  wood-louse  :  see  -FOKM.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
wood-louse  or  of  the  genus  Onisctis ;  applied  to 
certain  Myriapoda,  and  to  the  larva:  of  certain 
Lepidoptera. 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxx.  185  An  onisciform 
one  ttarva],  the  legs  of  which.. are  covered  with  a  viscid 
skin ;  this  produced  a  Noctua.  1843  HUMPHREYS  Brit. 
Moths  I.  81  The  caterpillar  is  onisciform,  naked,  and  green. 

Oniscoid  (onrskoid),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  oviax-os 
wood-louse  + -oil).]  Resembling  or  related  to  the 
wood-lice  ;  onisciform. 

II  Oni'SOUS.  Zool.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  ovtaitos  little  ass, 
wood-louse,  dim.  of  ovos  ass :  used  in  Zool.  as  a 
generic  name.]  A  genus  of  terrestrial  Isopod  Crusta- 
cea, the  type  of  the  family  Oitiscidse.  The  species 
are  commonly  known  as  wood-lice  or  slaters. 


ONLAY. 

1848  S.  M.U'Nnr.R  .Vat.  Hist.  460  The  terrestrial  oniscus    : 
frequent*  d.uk  ami  concealed  places,  such  us  crlliirs,  caves, 
holes  in  walls  [etc.]. 

O-nith,  bail  ME.  spelling  of  0>ii/it,  A-.NIGHT. 

Onix,  obs.  form  of  ONYX. 

Onlace,  Onlase,  Onland,  Onlasse  (unless^, 
Onlawful :  see  UN-. 

tO:nlay,  "'.  Oh.  [f.  ON-'  +  LAY  i'.]  trans. 
To  lay  on  ///.  and  /if.]  :  see  LAY  v.1  55.  Hence 
f  O-nlai  d  ///.  a.,  laid  on  ;  t  O-nlay^ina  vl>l.  sb., 
laying  on. 

a  1300  Cursor  .If.  2916?  If  be  priest  bat  penance  lais  Be 
no«ht  all  wise  in  on-lainge.  1674  N.  FAIKKAX  Bulk  ff  Sc/v. 
Content!  cijb,  That  two  Bodies  touch,  somthinj;  must 
neeils  lielwlwcen:  else  onhy'd  bodies,  and  inlay 'd  would  1»: 
all  one.  1830  SCOT  l  Demonol.  324  Onlaying  of  certain  iron 
-;.  in  Is  (bars)  severally  one  by  one.  1831 J.  WILSON  in  />Y,ir/i.-. 
Mas;.  XXXI.  173  To  prepare  a  bed  beneath  the  portico, 
and  lH\-uitiful  bedclothes  to  onlay. 

Onlay  vc'nU7'),  sb.  [f.  ON-  14  +  LAY  v.}  Any- 
thing mounted  upon  something  else  or  affixed  to 
it  so  as  to  rise  from  its  surface  in  relief,  especially 
in  ornamental  design  (Cent.  JDict.}. 

Otileef,  Onleeful,  Onlettered,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

tO'Ulepy,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  I  4nl6pis, 
-HpiS,  -lypis,  -IsSpe.  (6n-),  2  enlepi,  3  anlepij, 
anelepi,  anilepi,  3-4  anlopi,  4  anlepe,  anlep, 
5  anlepy,  -lypy.  (3.  3-4  onlepi,  3-5  onlepy, 
4  onelepi,  -y,  ooulypi,  5  oonlepye.  7.  2  felpis, 
a-3  elpi,  2-4  alpi,  3  selpi.  8.  4  olepi,  olepy, 
olupy.  [OE.  anliepig,  -lypig,  -llpi^  f.  an  one  + 
hliep  leap,  jump,  hltapan  to  leap,  run  +  -i&,  -Y. 
The  first  element  underwent  the  same  phonetic 
changes  as  tin,  ONE,  to  On-,  en-,  6-,  a-,  «-,  e-,  after 
the  latter  of  which  also  -lipi),  -lepi)  was  reduced 
to  -Ipi.  The  form  selpig  occurs  even  in  late  OE.  ante 
1 1 20.  The  northern  anlep,  -lepe  in  I4th  c.  represents 
the  OE.  collateral  form  dttttpe :  cf.  ON.  einhleypr.'] 

1.  Only,  sole,  single.     In  quot.  1 340 '  --=  one  with. 

a.  cejoo  tr.  Bzt/a's  Hist.  HI.  xviii.  [.viv.]  (MS.  O),Nawcht 
..buton  his  asene  tyrde  anlipie.  r  1000  Afs.  Ps.  (Th.) 
xiii.  2  Nis  nan  oe  eallunga  wel  do,  no  foroon  anlepe.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  75  His  enlepi  sune.  ciioo  OKMIN  Introd. 
M  Fra  batt  anlepi;  treo.  a  ia>$  Leg.  Katk.  74  Ane 
kinges.  .anlepi  dohter.  £1300  Havelok  2107  Her  he  spak 
anilepi  word.  13. .  Cursor  M.  9520  He  had  an  anlepe  son. 

8.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  19  Ich  bileue  on  be  helende 
crist,  his  onlepi  sune.  1340  Ayenb.  13  pe  holi  gost. .  is  onlepi 
god  an[d]  onlepi  bing  mid  be  uader  and  be  7one.  Ibid.  125 
A  grat  Ihord  ssolde  he  by  . .  bet  bise  onelepi  uirtue  hedde. 
1381  WVCLIF  Luke  vii.  12  An  oonlypi  sone  of  his  modir. 
14..  in  Maskell  Mon.  Kit.  II.  241,  I  bileue. .in  Ihesu  Crist 
his  oonlepye  sone. 

-/.    1085-1110  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1085  Nass  an  ajlpij  hide, 


hafde  Oswald.. Anne  ailpine  broiler.    c;3o°  r'ttx  «t  Wolf 
132  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  62  On  alpi  word  ich  lie  nelle. 

1.  13. .  Guy  Warm.  (A)  2237  Here  is  gret  scorn  sikerly, 
When >at  olepi  kni?t  Sclial  ons  do  so  michel  vnri?t.     a  1400 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  350  pey  he  ne  worche  but  o-lupy  clob. 

b.  absol.  Single  one,  only  one ;  darling. 
(-975  Rushttt.  Gosf.  Matt.  xxvi.  22  And  ingunnun 
anlepum  cweban,  ah  ic  hit  cam  dryhten.  13..  Cursor  Af. 
5906  All  be  fleies  ware  went  awai . .  pat  an-lepi  bar  was  not 
sene.  a  1400  Prynier  (1891)  107  (Ps.  xxii.  20)  God  delyuere 
my  soule  fro  drede ;  and  my  olepy  fro  the  howndes  hond. 

2.  Solitary ;  single,  unmarried. 

ctjaa  tr.  Bsr,las  Hist.  iv.  xxxfi.].  (1890)  376  Se  ba  znlepe 
[v.  r.  anlypi^]  wunode  in  syndrizre  stowe.  13 . .  Cursor  M. 
27939  Fornicacion. -don  wit  anlep  woman,  c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  38  Simple  fornicacoun  bi  thwex  an  onlepy  man  &  an 
onlepi  womman.  r  1440  York  Myst.  xiii.  40  Wele  I  might 
euere  mare  Anlepy  life  haue  led. 

3.  as  adv.  Only,  solely,  simply. 

£-1315  SHOREHAM  u  (L  272)  Olepi  [me]  mot  hym  [depe]  ine 
the  water. 

Hence  f O'nlepihede,  singleness,  singularity; 
t  O'nlepiliohe  adv.,  only,  solely. 

c  i«so  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  38  Nacht  on. 
lepiliche  to  day,  ac  alle  bo  daies  i  bo  yere.  1340  Ayent. 
21  fne  onlepihede,  uor  ^e  proude  and  be  ouerwenere  weneb 
moie  by  worb,  ober  conne  more  banne  enie  obre.  Ibid.  211 
He  waggeb  pe  lippen  onlepiliche,  and  makeb  semblont  to 
spckene  and  na^t  ne  zayb. 

Onlete,  var.  ANLETH  Obs.,  countenance. 

Onlevene,  obs.  form  of  ELEVEN. 

Onlicnes,  -lichnesse,  var.  ANLIKENESS  Obs., 
likeness,  image. 

t  Onli-gllt,  i'.1  OPS.  [OE.  onllehlan,  -Uhlan, 
f.  ON-!  i  +  Itehlan.  Uhlan  to  LIGHT.] 

1.  trans.    To  shed  light  upon;   to  lighten,  en- 
lighten, illuminate. 

r888  K.  ^EI.FRED  BoM.  xxxiv.  §  5  Ealle  steorran  weorbab 
onlihte  ..  of  ba:re  sunnan.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  19  He  bone 
blindan  onlyhte.  c\\j$I.aml.Hom.w  Monnan  heortan 
bet  he  onlihted  mid  his  jife. 

2.  To  cause  to  shine. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Ps.  cxviii.  i-,s  On-light  bi  face  over  H  bine. 

t  On-li-ght,  v*  Oh.  For  on  light  =  light  on  : 
LIGHT  i'.l  1 1  c. 

c  1410  Avow.  Arth.  xxxviii,  Is  none  of  *>  but  he  mun  fele, 
That  he  may  on  lyjte. 

t  O'nliliede.   OPS.     [f.  ONLY  +  -hede,  -HKAH.] 
1.  Solitude :    -  next.  T . 
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1389  \V\ti.M  Either  x\i.  14  These  thingus  tbenkende. 
that,  hem  slain,  he  shulde  aspic  to  oure  onlihed  [1388 
aloonenessr]. 

2.  Oneness,  unity. 

c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Ptrf.  (W.  de  W.  1404!  H.  xlvl,  The 
onelihede  in  substaunce,  &  distynccion  of  persones,  tn  the 
blessyd  trynite, 

Onliness  0'»'nHnes).  Now  rare.  Forms  :  sec 
ONLY.  [f.  ONLY  a.  +  -SK.-S.] 

1 1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  alone  ;  icli- 
tariness,  solitude.  OPS. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  5  Xoghte  emange  many  bot  in 
anelynes.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  30  Onelynea  is  nedfull 
with'Oitten  noys  &  bodily  songe.  <  1440  HVLTON  State 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xl,  It .  .sechelh  onelynes  of  body  : 
for  that  moche  helnvth  to  onelynesof  tin:  soule.  1611  COTGB., 
I'nisson,  an  vnison.  .an  onclynesse,  or  lonelynesse. 

2.  The  fact  or  character  of  being  the  only  one 
of  its  kind;  singleness,  singtilaiity,  uniqueness. 

1633  D.  R[oci  «s]  Treat.  Sacram.  I.  18  Shee  hath 
darkned  the  Doctrine  of  the  Covenant,  the  freedome  and 
onelinesse  of  it.  1678  CUDWORTII  Intel/.  Syst.  i.  iv.  {  10.  207 
It  evidently  appears  that  there  can  be  but  one  such  being, 
and  that  Moi-oxrt?,  unity,  oneliness  or  singularity  is  essential 
to  it.  1681  NORRIS  Hierocles  Pref.  23  They  acknowledg'd 
God  in  alt  his  glorious  attributes,  that  of  his  unity  or  oneli- 
ness not  excepted.  1863  H.  ALLOS  Mem.  7-  Sherman  339 
It  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
first . .  its  onliness  renders  the  second  impossible. 

On  live,  //;/•.  the  earlier  form  of  ALIVE  :  see  this 
and  LIFE. 

Onload,  Onloathsome,  Onlook,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

On-long  e,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  ALONG. 

Onlook  (fnluk).  [f.  On- 1  4  +  LOOK  rf.]  The 
act  of  looking  on,  or  looking  at  something. 

1867  MITCHELL  Rural  Stud.  158  He  has  no  right  to  ignore 
the  onlook  of  the  world. 

Onlooker  drnlu^kai).  [f.  ON-1  4  +  LOOKER.] 
One  who  looks  on ;  a  looker  on  ;  a  spectator. 

1606  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Let.  fr.  Greenwich  Wks.  (1711) 
232  Who.. will  not  be  an  idle  on-looker  to  such  pastimes. 
1615  DANIEL  Hymen's  Tri.  Wks.  (1717!  94  We  robb'd  our 
Looks  th'  Onlookers  to  beguile.  1833  }.  RENNIE  Alfli. 
A  ngling  p.  xiv,  So  far  as  an  on-looker  and  a  child  could  learn. 
1884  Klacm.  Mag.  Nov.  i/i  It  is  the  onlooker  that  sees 
most  of  the  came. 

Onlooking  (fnlu-kirj),  vbl.  sb.  [See  ON-  1  4.] 
The  action  oHooking  on. 

1637  GILLESFIE  Enr.  Pop.  Cerent.  Ep.  A  ij  b,  Their  care- 
lesse  and  newtrall  onlooking.  1876  MKS.  WHITNEY  Sights 
«r  Ins.  II.  xxx.  582  All  chance.. of  any  apprehensive  on- 
looking  into  what  life  might  be  to  her. 

O-nlooking,///.a.  [See  Ox- 13.]  That  looks 
on  ;  looking  at  something. 

1663  BLAIR  Autobiog.  i.  (1848)  8  To  live  always  as  under 
thy  onlooking  eye.  184$  A.  SYMINGTON  in  Kti.  Chr.  Union 
viii.  489  Docs  not  an  onlooking  world  perceive  the  dis- 
crepancy? 

[OnloUest,  Ancr.  R.  200,  error  for  on  latest :  see 
LOATH  a.] 

Only  (li'i'nli),  a.  Forms :  I  fenlfo,  &nlfo,  3-4 
onlich,  -lych,  (super!,  onlukest),  4  oonlioh, 
onelich,  -lych,  -lyk ;  north,  anli,  anly,  aneli, 
4-5  anely;  4-5  oonli,  4-6  oonly,  onlie,  4- 
only,  (5  ounly,  ondly,  ondely,  wonly,  won- 
lyoh,  5-7  onlye,  5-8  onely,  6  onelye,  6-7 
onelie).  [a.  OE.  anlic  unique,  solitary,  only, 
a  later  form  of  mile  unique,  singular,  excellent,  f. 
AN,  ONE  +  -He,  -LY  1.] 

1.  One,  without  companions  or  society ;  solitary, 
lonely.  Now  only  dial. 

,(iooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  xxiv.  17  gemildsa  me,  forSan 
znlic  and  Searfa  ic  eom.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ci.  5  Ic  spearu. 
wan  . .  jelice  jewearS,  anlicum  fujele.  a  ins  Ancr.  K.  90 
Ancre  bus,  bet  schulde  beon  onlukest  stude  of  alle.  ll-ut.  15: 
So  ouh  ancre,  hire  one  in  onliche  stude .. chirmen  &  cheateren 
euer  hire  bonen.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxiv.  16  Aneli  and 
pouer  am  L  13. .  Cursor  M.  3075  (Cott.l  An  anli  liuelade 
far  bai  ledde.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sei.  Wks.  I.  no  He 
wolde  in  comunalte  do  bis  dede  and  not  bus  oonli  m  desert. 
la  1500  Cluster  PI.  ii.  129  Hit  is  not  good  man  onely  to  be. 
1581  STANYHURST  .•Kneis  m.  (Arb.)  91  His  oane  light,  That 
stood  in  his  lowring  front  gloommish  malleted  onlye.  1041 


ONLY. 

1670  Otvril  s:  2>t«/7V.  r,N«,'.  f,Vrt«.7./.i  in.  ii,  \Vliat  rjnm.1 
only  ions  with  parents  d,  '.  1766  '  -  .  <  W-«.  .l/,t.i 

i.  i,  An  only  son,  Mr,  might  expect  more  indulgem  e.      tftii 
I'YRON   Diary  in  iVtitf  lo   JtuiH    I.    \xy\ii,    My  wife. .anil 
myself  are.  .only  children.     1879  Miss  I'.KMH^,. 
v,  This  only  son  of  the  Vicar's  wa»  a  thorn  in  t, 

to.  atsfl."Oa\y  one,  only  ones;  inOK.  -darling. 

a  tooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spclman)  xxi.  19  Of  handa  hundcs  oa 
Knlican  mine  I  -  unlearn  me,im\.  1609  l:mi.ell>ouay)  .S«Y 
-SV>/.  vi.  8  She  is  the  only  to  her  mother,  elect  to  her  that 
bare  her.  1678  LIRYDEN  Al(for  Lot*  Prtf.  b,  It  is  the 
only  of  the  kind  without  Episode,  or  Underplot.  1691  — 
Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  n  SuppOK  that  Homer  and  Virgil 
were  the  only  of  their  Species. 

3.  Single,  one.  t  Any  only  -  any  one  (ett.) ; 
one  only,  one  single,  only  one,  one  and  no  more, 
one  :unl  no  other. 

1485  CAX  i  ON  l'at  is  <V  I '.  J4  Wylhout  leuing  of  ony  on«ly 
thynge  or  word.  1490  —  l-'.ntyttf-s  ix.  36  Wyth  one  onely 
stroke  thou  haste  wylled  to  termyne  and  fyny»she  thy 
labours  mortal).  1543  GKAKTON  Centn.  Harding  476  Anye 
onely  kyndenes  so  vxlenly  contracted  in  an  house.  1571 
I  )i<.'.i  s  Pantom.  HI.  xi.  R  iv,  1  shall  for  breuitie  sake  set 
foorth  one  onely  rule  general).  1604  E.  G[IIMKTOM>| 
D'Aciuta'i  Hist.  Inelia  HI.-XX.  183  Vpon  all  that  com»t  it 
blowes  continually  with  one  onely  winde.  c  1630  RISDON 
.\ttrv.  Dnvn  (1810)  13  This  country  haih  one  only  deanery. 
1839  MRS.  K.  TROLLOPF.  Dow.  Mann.  Americans  i.  11830)  2 
One  only  object  rears  itself  above  the  eddying  waters  :  this 
is  the  mast  of  a  vessel  long  since  wrecked.  1890  GLAD- 
STONE Clean.  (1879)  II.  95  In  the  Cmisaftv,  a  dying  youth 
• ..  abandoned  by  all  but  the  object  of  his  love,  entreats  of 
her  the  parting  gift  of  an  only  kiss. 

f4.  Said  of  that  of  which,  by  itself,  without 
anything  else,  something  is  predicated  ;  (the  thing 
in  question)  acting  alone ;  mere,  sole.  Obs. 

<r  1400  Cato's  Mor.  131  in  Cursor  M.,  Sin  bou  art  doutande 
. .  nedderres  for  venim,  Mare  mai  bou  be  agast  of  anli  man 
vn.wrast,  and  warre  be  for  him.  a  14*5  Cursor  M.  8439 
(TriiL)  Hi  grace  of  only  god  of  heuen  Soone  he  coude  {>e 
artes  seuen.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  277/1  Our  only  feyth 
shalle  suffyse  us.  '.'i  1513  MOKE  Let.  to  Wolsey  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1. 1.  206  The  onely  redyng  therof  held  hym 
above  twoo  howres.  1544  PHAER  Kertai.  Lyfe  (1560)  X  vb, 
The  onely  odour  of  quicksilver  killelh  lice,  a  1619  PoTHERBY 
Alheom.  I.  xv.  (  2  (1622)  155  All  this  fell  vpon  them,  fur  the 
onely  impietie  of  their  Prince.  [1854-6  PATMORE  Angel  in 
Ho.  n.  ii.  i,  For  the  sake  of  only  love, ..  he  does  approve, 
His  wife  entirely.) 

f  b.  Placed  between  a  demonstrative  or  posses- 
sive adj.  or  poss.  case  and  its  sb.,  or  before  a  sb. 
followed  by  an  (/-phrase :  referring  to  the  sb.  as 
thus  qualified.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Re6r.  m.  v.  306  Endewid  into  hi*  oonlt 
sufficicnce.  igoo  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.' 
139,  I  must  abyde..Of  lyfe  or  death  your  onely  judgement. 
1558  in  I'icarr's  Anal.  (1888)  App.  186  To  the  onlye  vse 
and  behoufe  of  the  said  Thomas  Vycary.  a  1363  BALE  Set. 
H'ks.  (Parker  Soc.)  201  At  the  Priest's  only  provocation 
was  it.  1577  HOLINSHED  Chnn.,  Hist.  Scot.  343  At 
the  charges  &  only  expenses  of  these  .vi.  abbeyes.  ie« 
H.  COT.AN  tr.  Pintas  Trav.  xxx.  118  Maintained  at  the 
Kings  onely  charge.  1653  HOLCROFT  Proccfmt,  Pert.  II  ars 
l.  3  These  onely  Hunneshnve  white  bodies.  1709  ADDISON 
Taller  No.  117^4  She  was  turned  into  a  Man,  and  by  that 
only  Means  avoided  the  Danger.  1741  MiDDLrron  Cictrt 
I.  Pref.  35  The  power  was  retained  ;  with  this  onely  differ- 
ence, that  [etc.). 

6.  Unique  in  quality,  character,  rank,  etc. ;  peer- 
less, preeminent.  In  OE.  in  form  icnlie.  In  rood. 
Fjig.  from  i6th  c.,  only  as  hyperbolic  use  of  2,  - 
'  the  only  one  to  be  counted,  reckoned,  or  con- 
sidered ' ;  with  superl.  onlitst  (arch,  or  dial.). 

r888  K.  ^ELFHED  fort*,  xxxv.  |  6  He  luefde  an  «mibe 
xnlic  wif.  iss»  ASCHAM  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camdeni  12 
If  Lerning,  Counsell,  Nobilitie,  Courte,  and  Cambridge, 
shold  have  bene  all  punisshed  at  ones  by  taking  away  ..soch 
a  general  &  onely  man  as  Mr.  Cheeke  is.  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  (1887)  30  It  was  either  the  onely,  or  the  onelyest. 
principle  in  learning,  to  leame  to  read  Latin.  1601  >|i 
Ham.  in.  it  131  Your  onely  ligge-maker.  1651  LILLY 
Chas.  I  (1774)  224  She  had  been  the  only  stalely  and 
magnificent  woman  of  Europe.  165*  EARL  MOXM.  tr. 
Boccalinls  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  n.  Ixxv.  (1674)  227  \Miei 
she  subscribed  her  name  ..  [she]  added  las  she  had  good 
reason  lo  do)  the  only  Unfortunate.  1691  WOOD  A  th.Oxon. 


tki  childer ',  Mon,  aw'm  one-Ty  when  theaw  artn't  theer. 

2.  One  (or,  by  extension,  two  or  more),  of  which 
there  exist  no  more,  or  no  others,  of  the  kind. 

Usually  preceded  by  the  or  zposs.fron.  or  case. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosf.   Luke  ix.  38  He  is  mm  anlica  su 
c  1 160  Iltitton  G.   ibid.,  He  ys  min  anliche  sune.    c  1375 
Cursor  Af.  26549  (Fairf.)  In  his  sone  crist  ihesu,  our  alter 
anly  [Coil,  anlcpi]  lorde.    ij»«  TINDAI  E  Mf  vu.  12  1 
only  sonne  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widowe.     ISS?  ** 
Com.   Prayer  Morn.  Prayer,  'Ihe  onely  ruler  of  princes. 
1*84  POWEL  Lloyd's  Camtrio.  3  The  onelie  occasion  he 
tooke.     16330.  HERBERT  Temfle,  Aaron  iii, ChriM  is  my 
onely   heao7  My  alone   onely   heart  &   breast.      1654   tr. 

Martini's  Cftn;.  China.  189  The  onely  Southern  Port  . .  to 
\vhich  Boats  may  have  access.  1703  ROWE  L'lrss.  n.  i.  801 
Hear  a  Wretches  only  Pray'r.  1854  MRS.  jAMfsos  M. 
Th  (1877)  347  Eve  ..  is  the  only  undrapcd  figure  which 
allowable  in  sacred  art.  1874  JomrTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  33= 
These  two  passages  are  the  only  ones  in  which  Plato  makes 
mention  of  nimself. 

b.  In  later  use,  in  reference  to  relationship,  also 
preceded  by  an,  and  used  with  a  plural ;  as  an 
only  child,  an  only  brother,  only  children. 


The  only  man  in  the  world  ceased  to  be  the 

only  woman  in  the  world.  1890'  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Kejm 

(1891)  375  The  kindest,  wisest,  'onliest'  thing,  under  Ihe 


circumstances. 


Only  (o'"-nli),  adv.,  conj.  (frep.)  Forms:  a. 
2,-c  onliche,  4  onelyoh,  -lyk,  onlike,  4-5  -lyche, 
Son-,  5  won-.  0.  4  »»",  ">«"-  -Jr  **'*  fS$ 
4-6 -ly;  1-7  onely,  5-  only,  (5  ondve  ly).  [ME. 
(south,  and  south,  midl.)  fnlicht,  f.  onlich,  ONLY  a., 
with  advb.  -e  (see  -LY  2) ;  in  more  northern  dialects 
the  adv.  was  in  form  indistinguishable  i 
adj ,  which  from  e  1400  became  the  fact  also  in 
Standard  Engl.  In  OE.  the  adv.  is  cited  only  m 
the  form  ientttt  splendidly,  elegantly;  cf.  ONLY  a.] 
A.  adv. 

1.  As  a  single  or  solitary  thing  or  fact; 
or  nothing  more  or  else  than;  nothing  but;  alone; 
solely,  merely,  exclusively.  Only  may  limit  the 
statement  to  a  single  or  defined  person,  thing,  or 
number  (a)  as  distinguished  from  more,  or  (A)  as 
opposed  to  any  other. 


ONLY. 

a.  Preceding  the  word  or  phrase  which  it  limits. 

o.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1513  pe  king  louede  is  wif . .  so 
vaste  J\it  al  is  herte  onliche  on  hire  on  he  caste,  c  1330 
R.  BKUNNE  C/iron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  2370  He  ne  askede  non 
ober  hyng,  hot  onlike  his  doughter  3yng.  13..  E.  K. 
Allit.  P.  B.  1749  He}est  of  alle  ober,  saf  onelych  tweyne. 
1300  GOWER  Cm/.  1.  317,  I  speke  onliche  as  of  the  dede, 
Of  which  I  nevere  was  coupable.  r  1420  Chron.  I  'Hod.  882 
Bot  duden  \vonlyche  after  }>e  devellys  rede,  a  1450  MYRC 
656  per  nys  no  nion.  .pat  may  bat  dp  but  onlyche  he. 

(3.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  13737  (Fairf.)  Anli  he  wi|7-outen 
synne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melio.  T  503  (Petw.)  For  bat  apper- 
teneb  &  longeb  oonly  [other  texts  al  oonlyj  to  the  luges. 
1398  THEVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xvm.  xix.  (1495)  779  The 
camell  hath  not  teeth  in  eyther  lowe  but  oonli  bynethe. 
c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  366/1  Only,  solomodo.  1447  BOKENHAM 
Scyntys  fRoxb.)  53  Al  this  thou  dost  that  ondly  in  t^ " 
I  schuld  trust  lorde.  1535  COVKRDALE  Tobit  x.  5  All 


Seyntys  fRoxb.)  53  Al   this  thou  dost  that  ondly  in  the 

I  schuld  trust  lorde.     1535  COVKROALE   Tobit  x.  5  All  y« 

thinges  that  we  haue  are  onely  in  the.     1545  in  Willis 

V.  t-\ I.    f* JL...-J l-ant*    T V>*     _1 .t      _r    _  11 


&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  213  Discharged  of  all  rents  . . 
except  oonly  a  redd  rose  to  be  given  to  y"11.  a  1548  HAI.I. 
Chron.,  Edw.  II'  240  b,  All  these  faire  wordes,  wer  onely 
delaies  to  protracte  tyme.  1596  SHAKS.  Merc/i.  I •'.  iv.  i.  432, 
I  \vil  haue  nothing  else  bnt  onely  this.  1611  BE.AI'M.  &  Fi.. 
Kut.  Burn.  Pestle  n.  ii,  Now  fortune,  if  thou  be'st  not  only 
ill,  Shew  me  thy  better  face.  1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  // 
(1680)  96  'Tis  onely  one.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  5  God 
doth  not  reveal  his  truth  onely  or  chiefly  to  the  learned. 
'75'  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  156  f  14  To  distinguish,  .that 
which  is  established  because  it  is  right,  from  that  which  is 
right  only  because  it  is  established.  1805!'.  H AURAL  Scenes 
of  Life  I.  194  It  is  true,  I  have  been  only  twice.  1845 
Hi  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)!.  17  One  of  those  devoted.,  attach- 
ments, of  which  only  a  mother  or  nurse  is  thought  capable. 
1899  Literary  Guide  i  Oct.  146/2  Certain  doctrines  were 
imparted  only  to  initiates. 


hot  ba  anly  pat  til  alle  worldes  welthes  er  happy,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  W&r.  (1880)  310  To  haue  crist  oonlicheheere  patroun. 
c  1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  25  On  thi  God  wonly  set 
thin  nerte.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclits.  xxiv.  34,  I  haue  not 
laboured  for  my  self  onely.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Matt.  vi.  47  Loke  upon  the  best  thynges,  eyther  onely  or 
chiefly.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  in  Dircks  Life 
(1865)  416  To  raise  Water  with  two  Buckets  onely.  1763 
J.  BROWN  Poetry  fy  Mus.  vi.  104  What  belongs  to  Nature 
only,  Nature  only  can  complete.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  I.  iii, 
In  one  only  of  the  casements.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin. 
iv.  (1877)  94  His  human  character  is  not  benevolence  only, 
t  Only  between  a  numeral  and  sb.  is  now  obs. 
c  '555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VI It  (Camden)  59  Their 
second  counsel!  of  Toledo  ..  being. .of  eight  only  bishops. 
1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vi.  92  In  two  onely  leaues  of  his  booke, 
a  certaine  . .  Scholler  did  discouer  thirtie  . .  falsifications. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  11. 
xiy.  (1674)  152  Amidst  as  many  . .  Silver  Balls  as  there  are 
Sciences,  three  only  Golden  Kails  are  placed. 

C.  Only  was  formerly  often  placed  away  from 
the  word  or  words  which  it  limited ;  this  is  still 
frequent  in  speech  where  the  stress  and  pauses 
prevent  ambiguity,  but  is  now  avoided  by  per- 
spicuous writers. 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  333  b/i  Luke  is  only  with  me. 
<zi54o  CROMWELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  i£s  Unto 
the  whiche  God  I  have  onlye  commyttyd  my  sowlle.  1598 
GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  in.  iv.  (1622)  69  Vipsania  his 
mother  died,  onely  of  all  Agrippas  children,  of  a  natural! 
death.  1660  i  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  51,  I  onely 
write  this  word  to  let  you  know  that  [etc.].  1697  DRYDEM 
I'irg.  Georg.  n.  786  When  Beasts  were  only  slain  for  Sacrifice. 
1703  ROWF.  FatrPenit.  n.  ii,  Brutes  and  boys  are  only  taught 
with  blows.  1731  St.  German's  Doctor  f.  Stud.  28  The 
eldest  son  shall  only  inherit  his  father.  1833  TENNYSON  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere  vii,  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  I.  282,  I  only  asked  the  question  from  habit. 
d.  Not  only  .  . .  but,  but  also. 

1340  Ayenli.  265  Najt  onlyche  beuore  gode  ac  be-uore  alle 
men.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  338  (Fairf.)  He  wrojt  nojt  anly  wit 
his  hande  hot  sayde  wit  worde.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  340 
Noght  onliche  of  the  wommen  tho,  Bot  of  the  chaste  men 
also,  a  14x5  Cursor  M.  11069  (Trin.)  Not  only  of  Jerusalem 
bourje  But  also  al  be  cuntre  bourse,  a  1548  HALL  Clmn., 
Hen.  VI 104  b,  Not  onely  now.  .but  also  after.  1580-1875 
[see  BUT,  C  24  b]. 

1 2.  By  or  of  itself  alone,  without  anything  else. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xix.  (1495)  66  By 
smellynge  oonly  he  knowyth  bytwene  herbes  good  and 
venymous.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  3574  (Trin.)  Whenne  bat 
[a  mon]  bicomeb  olde,  . .  Only  to  lyue  trauail  him  bink. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  7^232  b,  He  was  restored  to  his 
kyngdome,  and  made  kyng  onely  by  his  ayde.  n  1555 
PHILPOT  Exam,  f,  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  66  Master  doctor 
ham  affirmed  that  these  words ..  spoken  by  the  priest  only 
do  make  the  Sacrament.  1614  HEVWOOD  Gunaik.  i  30  The 
Phrygian  pipe  was  onely  sufficient  to  yeeld  musicke  to  her 
sacrifices,  for  that  was  no  sooner  heard  but  they  fell  into 
a  divine  rapture  resembling  madnesse.  1760  WARTON  Idler 
No.  96  F  i  His  eye  was  so  piercing,  that ..  he  could  blunt 
the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  lookine  at  them.  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  «r  Past.  i.  L  10  The  see  of  Norwich,  only 
was  in  possession  of  no  less  than  thirteen  parks. 

f3.  Singularly, uniquely, specially,  pre-eminently. 

c'ooo  /ELFRIC  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  103  ^Enlice,  tier- 
anter.  13.  .Chron.  K,  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App.  G.  58  Ac  be 
obere  were  strengore  &  Richore  oniliche  [v.rr.  vnliche 
onlyche].  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  534  Afterward  anober  onliche 
he  blissede,  pe  meke  of  be  myddel-erde.  1554  RIDLEY  Wits. 
(Parker  Soc.)  370  In  them  whom  they  only  esteemed  for 
their  priests  &  sages.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  v.  iv,  That 
renown'd  good  man  That  did  so  onely  embrace  his  countrey  ! 

4.  Idiomatic  uses. 

a.  The  sense  '  no  more  than '  often  passes  into 
'  as  much  as ' ;  =  JUST  adv.  5  c.  (Cf.  Ger.  nur.} 

1838  MRS.  STOWE  in  Life  (1889)  90  Only  think  how  long  it 
is  since  I  have  written  to  you  !  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  En?, 
is.  II.  410. [They]  would  willingly  join  to  effect  it,  if  only 
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'  they  could  obtain  the  help  of  such  a  force . .  as  might  secure 
those  who  should  rise  in  arms.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  193  He  is  coming ..  if  you  will  only  wait.  iBSRSnnday 
Talk  June  345/1  If  I  could  only  give  you  one-half  of  the 
stories. .  I  would  make  the  best  article  I  have  yet  written. 

b.  Only  not  —  all  but,  little  else  than. 

1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Smith  Wks.  II.  473,  I  was  only 
not  a  boy.     1834  NAPIER  Penins.  War  xiv.  vi.  (Rtldg.)  II. 
275  The  fortresses  were,  .only  not  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
1862  NKAI.K  Hymn,  'Safe  home'  i,  Torn  sails,  provision 
|    short,  And  only  not  a  wreck. 

c.  Not  before,  not  till.     Only  just,  at  a  time  no 
t    farther  gone  than  the  immediate  past :   see  JUST 

adv.  4.      (Only  may  precede  or  follow  the  word 
or  phrase  expressing  time.) 

1676  GLANVII.L  Kss.  Pref.  a  iij,  I  have  now  only  cast  it  into 
the  form  of  a  Discourse.  1791  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ. 
1892  XII.  9  Your,  .letter.,  came  to  my  hands  the  day  before 
yesterday  only.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  Introd.  (i86a)  57  The 
flower  dropped  off  only  as  the  fruit  was  being  formed,  1898 
ll'cstitt.  Gas.  23  Feb.  5/3  A  woman  . .  yesterday  killed  her- 
?flf.  She  was  only  married  on  Saturday.  Mod.  I  have 
only  just  received  it ;  it  was  posted  only  yesterday. 

t  d.  Only  but,  but  only  :  (a)  =  only,  merely ; 
(K)  except  only.  Obs. 

1478  PastonLetl.  III.  232  Paid.. for  the  tythynges.ondely 
but  in  corne  whan  it  was  inned  in  to  the  barn,  xxiiij//. 
1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  Wks.  1873  I.  180  Now  heere  all 
are  pleas'd,  Onelie  but  Cornelio.  1678  DRVDEN  All  for 
Love  n.  i,  You  but  only  beg'd  a  last  farewef.  1711  Light 
to  Blind  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  127  The 
first  dessigne  was  onely  but  to  show  the  rebells,  that  the., 
garrison  was  watchful. 

e.  Only  too  (true,  thankful,  etc.) :  see  Too. 

f.  All  only,  al  only,  an  emphatic  variant  of 
j  only  in  various  senses,  at  length  treated  as  one 
I   word :  see  ALONELY. 

B.  Conjunctive  adv.,  corij.  (prep?) 

1.  The  only  thing  to  be  added  being ;  with  this 
restriction,  drawback,  or  exception  only ;  but  (ad- 
versative} ;  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  contrary. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  vii.  39  Be  she  weddid  to  whom  she 
wole,  oonly_  [Gr.  novov]  in  the  Lord.  —  Gal.v.  13  Britheren 
3e  ben  clepid  in  to  fredom  :  oonli  3eue  3e  not  fredom  in  to 
occasioun  of  fieisch.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  3  Onely 
the  man  for  his  integritie  and  soundnesse  was  such  a  one,  as 
[etc.].  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  242  Spend  all  I  haue, 
onely  giue  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  enchange  of  it,  as 
[etc.].  1615  PuRCHAS/W£T7»u  II.  in?  They  know  not  how 
to.. refine  the  same  [sugar-canes],  onely  they  eat  them  raw. 
1667  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  8 1  Onely  Colonel  Gilby 
will  tell  you  all  when  he  comes  down.  1796  BURNEY  Mem. 
Metastasio  I.  64  No  matter ;  only  will  there  be  room  for  us 
all  1  1877  SPURGEON  Sena.  XXIII.  179  Manya  man  would 
have  become  wise,  only  he  thought  he  was  so  already.  Mod. 
The  flowers  are  lovely  ;  only,  they  have  no  scent. 

b.  Only  that :  with  the  exception  that,  except 
that,  were  it  not  that,  but  for  the  fact  that. 

17068.  CLARKE^/,  to  Dodwell  (1711)  28  That  there  is  no 
real  difference,  .only  that  that  which  the  Platonists  call 
Mind  [fous]..the  Sacred  Writers  call  [n-fcu/ia]  Spirit.  1771 
T.  HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  II.  157  Only  that 
I  know  you  don't  love  bustle,  I  should  wish  you  here.  1804 
EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  Title  III.  241  Something 
like  a  castle  in  miniature,  only  that  its  windows  were  modern. 
1845  M.  J.  HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  27,  I  would  see  and  get  it 
done  at  once,  only  that  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  means. 

2.  Except.    Only  for,  except  for,  but  for,  were  it 
not  for.     Now  only  dial. 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  (1549)  40  Only  by  violence  they 
coulde  not  be  brought  to  theyr  shippes,  1664  PEPYS  Diary 
22  Apr.,  My  wife  and  I,  in  their  coach  to  Hide  Parke,  where 
..pleasant  it  was,  only  for  the  dust.  1668  Ibid.  22  Aug., 
It  is  true  . .  that  our  whole  Office  will  be  turned  out,  only 
me.^  1737  [S.  BERINGTON]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  295  The 
Project  might  easily  take,  only  for  the  horrid  Wickedness 
of  the  Fact.  1747  Mem.  Nutrebian  Crt.  I.  38  Ridiculing 
'  all  forms  of  worship.. only  their  own.  1811  Ora  ft  Juliet 
'  I.  30  Only  for  my  tea,  I  should  have  had  the  head-ache. 
1887  N.  Sf  Q.  7th  Ser.  III.  501  For  many  years  the  following 
notice  was  painted  up  at  Bolton  railway  station :  '  Do  not 
cross  the  line  only  by  the  bridge '.  1888  Poor  Nellie  245 
Only  for  William,  you  would  have  died  with  her,  George  ! 

t  b.  In  a  clause :  Except  that,  were  it  not  that, 
but  that.  Oos. 

a  1766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulph  IV.  187  And 
only  my  uncle  Bidulph  is  fonder  of  my  sister  than  he  is  of 
me,  my  vanity  would  carry  me  away  for  want  of  a  little 
ballast,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarron's  Com.  Romance  (1775) 
II.  162  At  length  their  passion  became  so  violent,  that  only 
there  was  no  bloodshed,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  were  nothing 
to  them  for  affection  and  sincerity.  1802  H.  MARTIN  Helen 
of  Glenross  II.  226  Only  he  is  very  melancholy,  he  would 
be  agreeable. 

C.  Comb.  Only-born,  only-created,  only-gotten  ; 
also  ONLY-BEGOTTEN. 

£1410  HOCCLEVE  Mother  of  God  lit,  By  his  sone  oonly 


the  word  only-begotten  in  the  sense  of  tmly-created. 

O'nly-begO'tten,  a.  Begotten  as  an  only 
child ;  transT.  L.  fmigenitus,  Gr.  novoytvris :  in 
OE.  dncenned,  ANKENNED. 

*45°-'53°  Myrr.  our  Ladye  314  The  only  begotten  sonne 
of  god.  1526  TINDALE  John  i.  14  The  glory  off  the  only 
begotten  sonne  off  the  father.  1534  —  He/,,  xi.  17  In  fayth 
Abraham  offered  vp  Isaac. .beinge  his  only  begotten  sonne. 
1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  A  rians  ii.  iii.  (1876)  158  Scripture  desig- 
nates  Him  as  the  Only-begotten  or  the  own  Son  of  God. 

On  lyfe,  on-lyue,  obs.  forms  of  ALIVE. 
Onmeete,  Onmerkit,  Onmeuable :  see  UN-. 


ONOMASTIC. 

Onne :  see  ONE  adv.  and  prep. 

Onne-,  obs.  var.  Us-  pref.,  as  oitnc-wyse,  un- 
wise, etc.  Onnente,  obs.  variant  of  A.NENT/n^. 

Onnet,  variant  of  UNNIT  Obs.,  useless. 

Onnethe,  -es,  obs.  ff.  UNEATH,  -s,  hardly. 

t  On-ne-therward,  pnp.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  the 
bottom  of. 

c  iioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  83  He  ne  feclieS  noht  be  sore 
siches  onneSerward  his  heorte. 

Onnjeen,  Onnjseness,  early  ME.  (Orm.  (T. 
AGAIN,  AGAINST. 

Onnobeley,  Onnumerable,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

Onnuy,  obs.  form  of  ANNOY. 

Olioceiltaur  On^se-nty.!).  Mythol.  [ad.  late 
L.  onoccntaurns ,  a.  Gr.  uvoKfvravpos,  f.  OPOS  ass  -f 
Kivravpoi  CENTAUK.]  A  fabulous  creature,  a 
centaur  with  the  body  of  an  ass  instead  of  that 
of  a  horse. 

[1398  TRRVISA  BartJ,.  DeP.  R.  xvm.  Ixxix.  (MS.  Bocll.i  i;. 
28ob/i  Onocentaurus . .  is  a  beste  wonderlich  schape  and  . . 
gendredbitweneanasseandabolle.  Ibid.,  But  Phisiologus. . 
seib  bat  Onocentaurus  is  compowned  of  ^e  schap  of  ag  asse 
and  of  a  man.]  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  05!),  The  Ono- 
centaure  is  a  Beast  monstrous,  halfe  a  Bull  &  halfean  Asse. 
1601  CHESTER  Lmie's  Mart.,  A  Dialogue  cxxxvii,  The  Ono- 
centaur  is  a  monstrous  beast ;  Supposed  halfe  a  man  and 
halfe  an  asse.  (11711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II. 
107  Gigantick  Onocentaurs  there  he  found,  The  tallest  he 
in  chains  of  darkness  bound.  1845  E.  H.  NOEL  Ricltter's 
Flo-.fer  Pieces  II.  xv.  195  The  true  difference  between 
hippocentaurs  and  onocemaurs. 

OHO  crotal.  Obs.  In  4-7  in  Latin  form, 
[ad.  L.  onocrolalus,  a.  Gr.  wo/rporaAos  pelican,  f. 
wos  ass  -i-  Kfura\ov  rattle,  clapper.  Cf.  F.  ano- 
crotale  (ijth  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  pelican. 

1382  WYCLIF  Zctlt.  ii.  14  Onocratulus  [gloss  that  is,  a  brid 
with  a  long  bill  lyke  a  swan ;  1611  cormorant;  A*.  F.  pelican], 
and  the  yrchoun  shuln  dwelle  in  the  threshefoldis  therof. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Lev.  xi  18  Of  birdes.. which  you  must 
not  eate.  .the  swanne,  and  the  onocratal.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  i.  viii,  A  faire  great  blew  feather,  plucked  from 
an  Onocrotal.  1661  BLOUNT  Glcssogr.,  Onocrotal,  a  Bird 
like  a  Swan,  braying  like  an  Ass ;  thought  to  be  a  Bittour. 

Oiiofrite  (fnofrait).  Min.  [Named  (1845) 
from  San  Onofre  in  Mexico,  where  found  :  see  -ITE.] 
A  sulpho-selenide  of  mercury  occurring  in  lustrous 
black  masses. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Man.  Min.  471  Onofrite  ..occurs  at  St. 
Onofre  in  Mexico,  with  Mercury.  1892  DANA  Min.  64. 

tOno-logy.  Obs.  rare- '".  [f.  Gr.  ovo-s  ass  + 
-Ao-yi'a  speech:  prob.  repr.  a  mod.L.  *ono!ogia.'] 
Foolish  talking ;  braying. 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Onofagy,  vain  babling, 
talking  like  an  Ass.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  List  Barbarous 
Words,  Onologie,  a  talking  like  an  Ass. 

Onomama'nia.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  6Vo//a 
name  +  MANIA.]  A  mania  or  rage  about  a  name 
or  names. 

1854  W.  WATERWORTH  Eng.  $  Rome  120  Whilst  the  on®- 
mamania  lasted,  bickerings  and  divisions  endured. 

Onomancy  (C'n<frnsensi).  Also  in  Latin  form 
onomantia.  [Abbreviated  form  of  ONOMATO- 
MANCY  :  =  med.L.  otiomantTa,  obs.  It.  onomantia 
(Florio),  obs.  F.  onomantie  '  divination  by  names ' 
(Cotgr.).]  Divination  from  names  or  the  letters 
of  a  name,  as,  the  nnmber  of  vowels  in  a  name, 
the  sum  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters,  or 
the  like. 

1605  CAMDEN  Ran.  35  The  superstilious  kinde  of  Divina- 
tion called  Onomantia,  condemned  by  the  last  generall 
Counsell,  by  which  the  Pithagoreans  iudged  the  even 
number  of  vowells  in  names  to  signifie  imperfections  in  the 
left  sides  of  men,  and  the  odde  number  in  the  right.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Onowancie  (onomantia},  divination  by- 
names. 1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  List  Barbarous  Words, 
Onomancy,  a  Divination  by  names,  or  rather  a  Divination 
by  some  observations  about  an  Ass,  the  first  should  seem 
rather  to  be  Ononiomancy.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Ono- 
mancy, or  rather  Onomamancy,  the  art  of  divining  the  good 
or  evil  fortune  which  shall  befal  a  man,  from  the  letters  of 
his  name.  Ibid.,  In  strictness,  onotnancy  should  rather 
signify  divination  by  asses ..  to  signify  divination  by  names, 


it  should  be  onomatomancy.  1880  W.  JONES  Free.  Stones 
i.  5  note,  The  Rabbinical  writers  describe  a  system  of  ono- 
mancy, . .  termed  Notaricon,  in  conjunction  with  lithomancy. 


Hence  Onoma-utic,  Onoma-ntical  adjs.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  onomancy ;  practising  onomancy. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  35  An  Onomanticall  or  Name-wisard 
lew.  1656  ]$LOUHT^Gloss0gr.,Onomantical,  pertaining  unto, 
or  skilful  in  that  kind  of  Divination  by  names.  1856  WEB- 
STER, Onomantie. 

Onomastic  (^nomne'stik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
uvofiaariK-us  of  or  belonging  to  naming,  f.  oco- 
^OOTOS  named,  f.  ovofta^-etv  to  name.  Cf.  F. 
onomastiyue  (c  1600  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  Of,  relating  to,  or  connected  with  a 
name  or  names,  or  with  the  naming  of  something  ; 
consisting  of  or  dealing  with  names. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  242  That  most  August 
Assembly  most  awful  (tho'  but  nominal  and  onomutick) 
Synod.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  $  Kng.  I.  349  1'he 
nobles  draw  only  from  the  most  scanty  family  onomastic 
nomenclatures.  1879  Times  29  Aug.,  The  Russian  Grenadier 
regiment  bearing  the  title  of  Frederick  William  111  ..  when 
lately  celebrating  its  onomastic  festival  was  [etc.].  1880 
Contemf.  Rev.  Aug.  574  The  system  which  rests  on  ono- 
mastic resemblances  of  a  highly  imaginative  philology. 


ONOMASTICAL. 

b.  Used  in  reference  to  the  autograph  subscrip- 
tion of  a  legal  document  (of  which  the  body  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  another  person)  :  see  quots. 

By  Bentham  an  onomastic  signature  or  subscription — the 
affixing  of  one's  name-  was  distinguished  from  a  symbolic 

L-N.it  lire,  effected  l>ya  scat  or  murk;  both  of  these,  as  mere 
signatures,  hi:  distinguished  from  hflogt-aph.  Later  writers 
appear  to  have  mistaken  his  meaning. 

i8oi-ia  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  II.  449 
Modes  of  authentication  ab  inti.'i: — i.  Holography;  2.  Signa* 
ture  (onomastic  or  symbolic).  //•/,/.  461  Simulation,  a  sue* 
cedaneum  to  (or  rather  mode  of)  onomastic  signature.  1849 
W.  M.  BEST  Treat.  Princ.  Evid.  §  210  A  document  wholly 
in  the  handwriting  of  a  party  is  said  to  be  an  autograph  or 
holograph  ;  where  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person 
and  only  signed  by  the  party,  the  signature  may  be  called 
'onomastic  .  1850  BURRILL  Law  Diet,  ty  Glass.,  Onomastic, 
a  term  .sometimes  applied  to  the  signature  of  an  instrument, 
where  the  body  of  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person. 
B.  st>.  T  1.  A  writer  of  an  Onomasticon ;  a 
vocabularist,  a  lexicographer.  Obs. 

1600  [Bp.  W.  BARLOW]  Anrw.  Nameless  Cath.  330  Let  all 
the  Onomastiks,  and  Nomenclators,  or  Mathematicians,  or 
Schoolemen  be  searched.  1716  M.  DAVIES  ,4M<r«.  Brit.  II. 
349  The  learned  Lexicographer,  Francis  Pomey  (who  being 
a  French-Man  should  understand  the  Nature  and  Names  of 
Garlick  and  Shalot  the  best  of  any  Onomasticks). 

f  2.  An  assumed  name.    Obs.  nonce-use. 

1653  MAS-TON  Swectywnuiis  Rediv.  Pref.,  I  suppose  the 
reverend  authors  were  willing  to  lie  hid  under  this  onomastic 
I'  Smectymnuus ']  rjartly  that  [etc.]. 

t  Oiioma-stical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  ONOMASTIC  a. 

1609  [Bp.  W.  BARLOW]  Ausw.  Nameless  Cath.  345  What  is 
the  name  which  the  Onomasticall  Censurer  giueth  vnto  this 
charge?  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  7  Pamphlets 
known  to  the  learned,  more  by  their  Onomastical  History 
than  by  any  use  that  can  be  made  of  them.  1716  Ibid.  II. 
To  Rdr.  3  An  Onomastical  List  of  the  Principal  Authors. 

II  Onoma-sticou.  [a.  Gr.  ovo/uiaTix6v  (sc. 
'oi')  book  of  names,  vocabulary :  see  ONO- 
MASTIC.] A  vocabulary  or  alphabetic  list  of  proper 
names,  esp.  of  persons.  Formerly  used  more 
widely  of  a  vocabulary  of  names  or  nouns,  or  even 
of  a  general  lexicon. 

Often  used  as  a  title  of  works  of  this  nature,  e.  g.  that  of 
Jul.  Pollux  (180-238)  which  was  a  vocabulary  arranged 
according  to  subjects  and  not  alphabetically:  cf.  the  Lat- 
Ens.  Nominate,  and  similar  works  of  the  isth  c.,  reprinted 
by  Wright- Wulcker. 

1710  W.  HUME  Sacr.  Success.  130  What  we  find  in  all 
Thesaurus 's,  Lexicons,  Glossaries,  Onoinasticons,  etc  1716 
M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  3  To  make  use  of  the  Ono. 
masticons,  publish 'd  by  those  learned  Protestant  Lexico- 
graphers, H.  Stephens,  J.  Scapula,  Scrivelius  and  Passorius. 
1877  SMITH  &  WACE  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  Pref.  10  The  intention 
was  entertained  of  exhibiting  a  complete  Onomasticon  of 
the  Christian  World  for  the  first  eight  centuries.  1879 
CONDER  Tentvjork  Pal.  II.  136  The  distance. .is  not  much 
greater  than  that  given  by  the  Onomasticon  for  Lachish. 
1889  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  XXVII.  508  The  heading  Joannes. . 
[exemplifies]  the  fulness  of  this  dictionary  [Christian  Bio- 
graphy] as  an  Onomasticon,  there  being  no  fewer  than  595 
separate  entries  under  it. 

O'nomateichny.  rare—",  [irreg.  for  onomato- 
techny,  (.  ONOMATO-  +  Gr.  -T«X»'<«  f-  "riyyn  artO 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref.,  Onowatechny  . .  the  Art  of 
Prognosticating  from  the  Letters  of  a  Person's  Name.  1846 
in  WORCESTER.  And  in  mod.  Diets. 

Ono/mato-,  =Gr.  AKO/MXTO-,  combining  form  of 
Svoiia,  ovo/mr-os  name :  the  first  element  of  numerous 
derivatives  :  see  below.  Ono  matoma-nia  Path. 
[Gr.  inavia  madness], '  morbid  dread  of  some  word, 
intense  mental  anguish  at  the  inability  to  recall 
some  word  or  to  name  a  thing"  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1892).  Ono  matopla  sni  [Gr.  uKaafia  form],  a 
word  formed  by  onomatopoeia. 

Onomato-logist.  [f.  as  next  -I-  -IST.]  One 
versed  in  onomatology. 

1693  ]•  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  236  Dr.  Skinner,  a  great 
onomatologist.  01843  SOUTHEV  Doctor  clxxvi.  VI.  70  What 
would  our  onomatologist  have  said  if  he  had  learned  to  read 
these  words  ?  1847  WEBSTER,  Onomatologist,  one  conversant 
with  onomatology. 

Onomatology  Onpmatjrlodsi).  rare.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  type  *uvofiaTo*.oyla,  f.  iVo/iaroXo-yos  word- 
gathering:  cf.  F.  onomatologie  (Littri).]  The 
science  of  the  formation  of  names  or  terms ;  ter- 
minology. 1847  in  WEBSTER;  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Ontvmatoma:ncy.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  ono- 
matoman/Ta,  F.  onomatomancic  (Rabelais  i6lhc.); 
see  ONOMATO-  and  -MANCY.]  Divination  by  names 
or  the  letters  of  a  name. 

1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  165  Onomatomancy,  [divining]  by 
names,  a  1693  ORQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxv,  Have  you  a 
mind. .to  have  the  truth  of  the  matter  yet  more  fully  and 
amply  disclosed  unto  you. .by  Onomatomancy ?  How  do 
they  call  thee  1  1717  [see  ONOMANCY). 

Ono  matop,  -ope  (0np-matj>p,  -to»p).  [Abbre- 
viated from  next.]  A  word  formed  by  onomatopoeia. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  z8«i  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  70  The 
chances  of  selection  in  the  case  of  onomatopes  would  be 
still  greater.  1874  GonDES-LiANCouRT  &  PINCOTT  (title) 
Primitive  and  Universal  Laws  of  the  Formation,  and 
Development,  of  Language,  founded  on  the  natural  basis  of 
Onomatops.  1890  O.  CRAWFI-RD  Round  the  Calendar  176 
Names  that  are  not  mere  onomatopes,  like  cuckoo  or  peewit, 

II  Onomatopoeia  (onpmatoprya,  p:n<frna-).  [n. 
\*.onomatopftia,  a.  Gr.  uro/tarowoiia  the  making  of 
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words,  f.  opo/ioToifoidt  making  or  coining  a  name, 
f.  ONOMATO-  +  -irotos  making.] 

1.  The  formation  of  a  name  or  word  by  an  imita- 
tiim   of  the  sound   associated  with  the   thing  or 
action  designated  ;    this  principle  as  a  force  in  the 
formation  of  words  in  a  language  ;  echoism. 

.  '577  PEACHAM  Card.  Eloquence,  Onomatopeia,  when  we 
invent,  devise,  faync,  and  make  a  name  intimating  the  sound 
of  that  it  signifieth,  as  hurlyburly,  for  an  uprore  and 
tumultuous  stirre.  1589  PUTTENIIAM  Eng.  Poetic  lit  xvili.J. 
(Arb.)  192  Onomatopeia,  or  the  New  namer.  1657  J.  SMITH 
Myst.Rhct,  72  Onomatopoeia,  .tfominissnt  nominumfictio, 
the  feigning  of  a  name  or  names.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
3.  v.,  The  surest  etymologies  are  those  deduced  from  the 
onomatopoeia.  1851  H.  SPENCER  Philos.  Style  Ess.  1891  II. 
338  That  frequent  cause  of  strength  in  Saxon  and  other 
primitive  words— their  onomatopoeia.  1861  MAX  Mri.i  in 
.SV/.  Lang.  346  If  this  principle  of  onomatopoieia  is  applicable 
anywhere  it  would  be  in  the  names  of  animals.  1870  LI'BBOCK 
Orig.  Civiliz.  ix.  (1875)  410  Without,  .supposing. .that  all 
our  root-words  have  originated  from  Onomatopeia. 

b.  A  word  formed  by  this  process ;  a  word 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  thing  or  action  which 
it  signifies. 

1842  BRANDC  Diet.  .SV/.,  /,//.  etc.,  Onomatopoeia  ,.&  word 
expressing  by  its  sound  the  thing  represented.  1845  S  ion  h  A  K  i 
Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  179/1  Hout !  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia  of  the  same  nature  as  the  English  verb,  to 
hoot.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  120  We  call  such 
words  'onomatopoeias',  literally  'name-makings',  because 
the  Greeks  did  so. 

2.  Khetoric.    The  use  of  naturally  suggestive 
words,  sentences,  and  forms  for  rhetorical  effect. 

1860  TENNYSON  in  Mem.  (1897)  II.  519  A  good  instance  of 
onomatopoeia  in  '  Paradise  Lost '  (Bk.  II.  879) '  On  a  sudden 
open  fly  With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound  The 
infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate  Harsh  thunder, 
that  the  lowest  bottom  shook  Of  Erebus '.  1895  MRS.  PHF.LPS 
Chap.  fr.  Life  iii.  48  As  much  taken  aback  as  if  he  had 
found  a  tribe  of  Cherokees  studying  onomatopoeia  in  English 
verse. 

Hence  Ono  matopce  ial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
(rhetorical)  onomatopoeia;  Ono^matopce  ian  a., 
onomatopoeic;  sl>.,  an  onomatope;  fOno^mato- 
pce-ious  a.  Obs.  rare*"  (see  qnot). 

1880  Academy  28  Feb.  153/1  The  technique  of  such  work 
is  irreproachable  ;  the  onomatopoeia!  sense  of  sound  is  most 
discriminative.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  108  An  ono- 
matopceian  which  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  cognate 
words  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  1867  A  thenaeum 
12  Jan.  58  In  other  instances  the  onomatopoeian  word  is  a  verb 
in  the  one  country  and  a  noun  in  the  other ;  thus  the  turkey 
which  gobbles  in  England  is  a  bubbly  in  Scotland.  1661 
BLOUNT  Onomatopeious,  pertaining  to  the  Figure  Onomato- 
pceia,  which  is  a  faining  a  name  from  any  kind  of  sound. 

Onomatopoaic  (OTymatfliprik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
opo/wtToiroi-os :  see  prec,  and  -ic;  cf.  F.  onomatopf- 
ique  (Littr^).]  Of,  pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  onomatopoeia,  esp.  as  applied  to  the  origin  of 
names  or  words  ;  imitative  in  sound ;  echoic. 

1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  L  18  It  originated  from  the 
onomatopoeic  character  of  a  large  part  of  all  language.  1864 
DASENT  Jest  4  Earnest  (1873)  II.  69  What  has  been  called 


conspicuous.  1881  Cornft.  Mag.  July  104  Lines  containing 
two  of  the  finest  onomatopoeic  effects  in  our  language, 
'  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds  And  the  wild  water 
lapping  on  the  crag '. 

So  Ono:matopce-ical  a.,  Onomatopce'lcaJly  a,h. 

1880  Academy  28  Feb.  153/3  Tne  onomatopoeical  sense  of 
sound  is  most  discriminative. 

liOno  matopoe-sis  (-p^rsis).  Also  -poiesis. 
[mod.  a.  Gr.  iM^BrwMfm  the  making  of  a  name, 
f.  uvofiaTomt.fiv  to  make  or  coin  names.]  The 
naming  of  a  thing,  etc.,  from  the  sound  associated 
with  it ;  onomatopoeia. 

1864  MAX  Mri.LKK  Sc:'.  Lang.  Ser.  it.  (1868)  ii.  63  This  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  onomatopoesis,  or  name-poetry,  that 
each  name  should  express,  not  the  most  important  or  specific 
quality,  but  that  which  strikes  our  fancy.  1878  tr.  von 
Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  586  It  is  also  certain  that  speech 
is  learned  only  by  onomatopoesis. 

Ono-matopo'esy.  rare.  Anglicized  form  of  prec. 

1885  W.  STIRLING  tr.  Landois'  Hum.  PhysioL  706  The 
imitation  of  sounds  by  the  organs  of  speech,  constituting 
onomatopoesy  [Ger.  onomatopoesis},  e.  g.,  the  hissing  of  a 
stream,  tne  roll  of  thunder . .  etc. 

-tik),  a.   [f.  Gr. 

,  after  poetic]  =  ONOMATOKEIC. 
1848  CRAIG,  Onomatopoetic,  formed  to  resemble  the  sound 
of  the  thing  signified.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  (1865)  17 
Are  not  children  invariably  onoraatopoetic?  1863  R.  F. 
BURTON  Abeok»ta  \.  100  The  horn  and  the  tomtom  .-.  ex- 
press to  them  a  great  complication  of  ideas  by  onomatopoelic 
language.  1883  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  177  An  onomatopoietic  ex- 
planation. 

Onomatopoe tically,  ads.  [f.  prec.:  see 
-ICALLT.]  In  accordance  with  onomatopoesis  ;  by 
an  Onomatopoetic  process ;  onomatopceically. 

1866  N.  *  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IX.  497/1  An  unused  root,  onomalo- 
poetically  imitating  the  sound  of  beating  or  striking.  x88a 
Manchester  City  News  18  Feb.  2/1  The  buzzing  of  insects, 
the  twittering  of  birds.. and  the  hum-drum  of  towns. .all 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  onomatopoetically  named 
phenomenon. 

t  Ono-matopy.  Obs.  [f.  L.  onomatofxeia  or  F. 
onomatopfe  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  -  ONOMA- 
TOPOJIA. 


ON8ENE. 

I«S»  PIIII.I  IPS,  Onomatrfr  [e<ld.  •678-06  ./«],  the  f.ininn 
of  »  name,  from  any  kind  ofnound,  at  Rt>mt-,,r,ta,  L  atiun 
from  the  sounding  of  lx>in  i8»  34  <;,«*f,  .v/i,  ly  fiftlf.  (,j.  .] 
III.  219  The  word  tic  is  commonly  HI  !,.  ,;, 

onomatopy,  or  a  sound  expressive  of  the  action  it  imports, 

Onomutous  (mfmilM),  a.  [i.  Gr.  i»u,Mr- 
((  )NO«ATO-)  +  -ous.J  Bearing  the  (writer's)  n»mc. 

1869  Spectator  i  May  539  In  very  many  cue>  we  should 
as  a  rule  prefer  the  anonymoun  to  the  onomatou  mode  at 
atlilrcssing  the  public. 

t  Ono-momancy.  Obt.rart-".  Altoononu-. 
=  ONOMANCT  :  see  quots.  1678  and  1717-41  ».T. 

O-nomously,  cufv.  rare.  [f.  *ononunu  (. 
ONTMOUB)  adj.  +  -LY  *.]  With  the  mune  given  or 
stated ;  by  name. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  \.  346  The  impropriety 
of  using  author's  names  in  public  journals,  when  speaking 
of  writings  not  onomously  claimed. 

Onon  e,  onoon,  obs.  forms  of  ANON. 

Onond(e,  onont,  obs.  variants  of  ANKNT/«/. 

t  Ono  pen,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ON-  I  t  +  OE.  openian 
to  OPEN.]  trans.  To  open  np,  explain. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  217  Ich  ne  mai  ne  ich  ne  can  ^osse 
on  open!.  Ibid.  219  And  nu^e  biginne  on  opinL 

Onor,  onour,  -able,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HONODB,  etc. 

t  Ono-rn,  v.  Obs.  Also  onoorn.  Variant  of 
ANOBN,  to  deck,  adom. 

1431-50  lr.  lligdcn  (Rolls)  I.  217  An  howse  consecrate 
onornede  allemoste  alle  with  golde  and  precious  stones. 
Ibid.  III.  457  Oure  women  be  not  onournede  that  thei  may 
be  pleasante  to  man.  1544  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vlll,  X.  681 
This  was  in  effecte  his  matter,  which  he  onorned  with  a  gret 
circumstaunce  of  wordes. 

Onourment,  var.  HONODBMENT  Oit*  ornament. 

Onoy,  Onoynt,  obs.  ff.  ANNOT,  ANOINT. 

Onpacient,  Onperfect,  Onpossibill,  On- 
quart,  Onquemable,  Onquiet,  etc. :  see  U»- 

Onqwelm :  see  ONWHELM. 

tOnra-n,  pa.t.  of  *cm(H)rine,  with  changed 
particle,  for  a(h~)rine  or  at(K)rine  to  touch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21547  Wit  ai^jer  tre  J»e  cors  on-ran,  Bot 
allwais  lai  it  still  as  Stan. 

Onrebut,  Onreuli,  Onright,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

t  Onre'se,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  mrxsan,  f.  OK-  i  i 
+  rasan  to  rush  :  see  KESE  v.]  inlr.  with  on  or 
in :  To  rush,  make  an  onset. 

c  8*5  I'esp.  Psalter  Iviii.  4  Onnesdun  in  nice  stronge.  Ibid. 
IxL  4  Hu  longe  onraesad  ;e  on  men?  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
Iviii.  4  In  me  on-reseden  stalworth  )>at  ware.  Ibid.  IxL  4  Til 
J>at  ye  on-rese  in  man  swa  Vhe  al  unto  yhe  sla. 

t  Onri'ae,  v.  Obs.  [OE.tmrfsan,f.Os-^  i  + 
rlsan  to  RISE.]  intr.  To  rise  up  (against). 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Dent.  xxxi.  17  And  mm  yrrc  onrist  onjen 
hi;  9n  ban1  da:^e.  c  1150  Gen.  <V  Ex.  1936  Hate  hem  on 
ros,  in  herte  numen ;  Swilc  ni5  &  hate  ros  hem  on,  He 
redden  alle  him  for  to  slon. 

Onrush  (fnrvf).  [f.  ON-  !  4  +  RUSH  st.]  The 
act  of  rushing  on ;  impetuous  onward  movement. 

1844  Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  179/2  Another  hurrah  and 
onrush  made  the  enemy  throw  down  their  arms.  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  I.  970  In  that  first  onrush  of  life's 
chariot-wheels.  1891  G.  F.  X.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Fouanfi  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  I.  272  The  mighty  on-rash  of  the  waters. 

O'nra  shing,  a.    [ON-'  3.]     That  rushes  on. 

1846  HAKE  Mission  Comf.  (1850)  145  The  onrushing  waves 
of  the  world.  1893  Chicago  Advance  2  Mar.,  The  great 
on-rushing  train  of  God's  kingdom. 

Ons,  obs.  form  of  ONCE.  Onsaddle,  On- 
satisfeit,  Onaavoury,  etc. :  see  Us-. 

t  Onsand.  Obs.  [f.  OE.  onsond-t,  f.  OK-  1 1  + 
sanJ(e,  sond(e,  sending :  see  SOND(E  ;  app.  orig. 
trans).  L.  immissio.]  Something  sent  or  inflicted 
(by  God)  upon  the  people ;  a  visitation. 

cS*i  I'esp.  Psalter  Ixxviifi].  49  Onsonde  3orh  englas  vfle. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  501 5  pan  on-sandes  he  on  him  send.  Ibid. 
6009  pan  sent  drigntm  J»e  sext  on-sand  be  fals  pharaon  to 

t  On»aw.  06s.  [late  OE.  onsayt,  f.  ON-  1  I  + 
sii-tt,  saying,  SAW.]  A  charge  against  a  person,  an 
accusation  ;  reproach,  opprobrious  language. 

c  looo  Ags.  Cost.  Matt  xxvi  60  pa  da  maneza  mid  leasum 
onsajum  [Y  1 160  l/atton  Gosp.  on-sar^en]  RcneaLchton.  c  1*50 
Gen.  4-  Ex.  2045  Or  for  misdede,  or  for  on-sa^en,  8or  worcn 
to  oat  prisun  dra^en.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10428  (Edin.)  Fals 
it  was,  al  l>air  onsaw  \v.rr.  onsau,  onsagh].  a  1350  Ibid. 
19432  (Gutt.)  Queber  es  bis  solh  or  vnsau. 

tO'nsay.  Obs.  rare—'.  [ON- 14.]  The  saying 
of  'On  I ' ;  the  signal  to  start. 

1573  Ifew  Custom  IL  it  Ciij,  First  came  Newm«tome,  and 
hee  gaue  the  onsay  j  And  sithens,  Ihinges  have  gone  worse 
euery  day. 

t  Onsee-k,  ».  Obs.  [OE.  onslcan,  (.  ON-  l  I  + 
sican  to  seek.] 

1.  trans.  To  seek  or  require  something  of  (a  per- 
son).    (Only  in  OE.) 

a  800  CYNEWULF  Juliana  679  pzr  .xxx.  wses  and  feowere 
eac  feores  onsohte  )«rh  wzjcs  wylm  wrgena  c)-nnes. 

2.  To  attack. 

c  1*05  LAY.  5657  Heo  wenden  to  beon  sikere  peo  Belin  heom 
on  sohte.  Ibid.  16254  Jif  me  on-sohte  him.  c  1150  Gen. J, 
Ex.  851  Fowre  on-seken  and  fifue  weren,  Oc  oe  fowre  t* 
fiue  deren. 

Onseker,  Onsely,  Onsensible,  etc. :  see  Us-. 

t  O'nsene.  Obs.  [OE.  an-,  pnsfm,  \VS.  ansien, 
-syn,  fern.  =  OS.  ansiun,  OHG.  anaiiuni  (MHG. 
ansiutte),  neuter  :-OTeut.  *anasiunjom,  f.  *ana, 


ONSET. 

ON1  i  +  *siuni-z,  Goth,  siuns,  OS.  siun  fern., 
sight,  from  ablaut-series  sehw-,  segm-,  sew-,  in  *seh- 
•wan,  OE.  sion  to  SEE.  Cf.  Ger.  ansehen,  ansicht.'] 
a.  Countenance,  face.  to.  Look,  aspect,  appearance. 

cSyi  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Ii.  395  Dyses  middan- 
geardes  ansien  ofergseS.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  2  His 
ansyn  scean  swa  swa  sunne  U'95o  Lind.  onsione  ;  rn6o 
Hatt.  ansiene].  Ibid.  John  vii.  24  Ne  deme  ge  be  ansyne 
ac  demao  rihtne  dom  [^950  Lind.  onsione  !  c  1160  Hatt. 
ansyene].  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  191  Murie  dreameo 
engles  biuoren  bin  onsene.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  1704  Vor 
nis  of  ow  non  so  kene,  That  durre  abide  mine  onsene. 

Onset  (p-nset),  s6.l     [f.  ON-  i  4  +  SET  sb.} 

1.  An  act  of  setting  on  or  attacking  (an  enemy)  ; 
an  attack,  assault,     t  To  give  the  onset,  to  make 
an  attack,  or  to  commence  the  attack  (obs.}, 

"535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  195  And  in  the  feild  syne 
maid  ane  new  onset.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arroivs  m.  §  4.  190 
The  Philistines  came  up  .  .  to  prevent  David  by  giving  the 
first  on-set,  and  beginning  warre.  17x5-20  POPE  Iliad  XVI. 
049  He  ..  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onset  slew.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Enf.  xix.  IV.  279  These  troops  had  to  bear 
the  first  brunt  of  the  onset 

b.  (Without  article.)     Attack,  assault. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ii.  364  Achiev'd  By  sudden  onset.  1791 
COWPER  Iliad  vin.  616  At  their  ships  Give  them  brisk  onset. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  339  A  son.,  whose  back  no  foe, 
whose  front  each  knoweth  in  onset. 

c.  Jig.  An  attack,  as  of  an  opponent  in  argu- 
ment, etc.,  of  calamity  or  disease. 

cis86  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVI.  iii,  Whose  fearelesse 
foote  to  bide  Thy  onsett  tarieth.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  374  Other  tables  set  with  wine,  in  which  they  gave  a 
new  onset,  as  a  fresh  enemy.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med. 
(1790)  541  Previous  to  the  onset  of  a  fever.  1873  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  474  His  argument  could  not  sustain  the  first 
onset  of  yours. 

2.  The  action,  or  an  act,   of  beginning  some 
operation  ;  beginning,  commencement,  start.  \  To 
give  the  onset,  to  make  a  beginning,  to  start  (ads.). 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtier  I.  B,  I  .  .  must  giue 
the  onsett  in  oure  pastimes  this  night.  1623  BACON  Ess., 
Delays  (Arb.)  525  There  is  surely  no  greater  Wisedome,  then 
well  to  time  the  Beginnings,  and  Onsets  of  Things.  1647 
FAHINGDON  Serm.  iii.  46  They  had  made  a  fair  onset  in 
Christianity,  .  .  they  were  forward  in  their  way.  1860  HOLLAND 
Miss  Gilbert  xxi.  392  She  kissed  her  a  dozen  times  at  the 
first  onset,  and  called  her  dear  heart. 

fl'S.  (Seequot.) 

1753  JOHNSON,  Onset  .  .  2.  '  Something  added  by  way  of 
ornamental  appendage.  This  sense,  says  Nicholson,  is  still 
retained  in  Northumberland,  where  onset  means  a  tuft.'  [No 
such  sense  in  Northumbld.  Glossary.  As  Todd  notes,  the 
quot.  cited  by  J.  does  not  belong  to  this  sense,  but  to  2.] 

Onset  (jrnset),  si>.2  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f. 
ON-  1  +  ?  SET  sb.  :  cf.  OE.  set  seat,  place  of  sitting 
or  settling,  stall,  stable,  or  fold  for  beasts,  ge-sete 
dwelling,  habitation.  The  primary  sense  may 
have  been  '  dwelling-place  on  the  farm  or  land  '  .] 
A  farm-house,  with  its  outhouses;  a  farmstead. 
Cf.  ONSTEAD. 

1533  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  ^(1597)  §  9  That  everie  man.  .cause 
everie  tennent  of  their  landes,  that  hes  the  same  in  tack  and 
assedation,  to  plant  vpon  their  on  -set  yeirly  for  everie  marke 
land,  ane  tree.  1641  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1814)  V.  637  All 
and  haill  the  .  .  landis  of  Ravelrig,  with  houssis,  biggmgis, 
yairdis,  orchairdis,  toftis,  croftis,  onsettis,  outsettis  [etc.]. 
1723  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  iv.  i.  Pro!.,  The  scene  describ'd 
in  former  page,  Glaud  s  onset.  1802  ANDERSON  Cunibld. 
Ball.  36  That  aw  our  heale  onset  wad  be  in  a  lowe.  1823 
BROCKETT  A'.  C.  Gloss.,  Onset,  a  dwelling  house  and  out. 
buildings. 

t  Onse't,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ON-  1  2  +  SET  v.]  trans. 
To  make  an  onset  upon  ;  to  set  upon,  attack. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  170,  This  for  a  while  was  hotely 
onsetted  and  a  reasonable  price  offered,  but  (vpon  what 
ground  I  know  not)  soone  cooled  againe.  1648  E.  SPARKB 
Pref.  to  Skute's  Sarah  <$•  Hagar  A  ij  b,  A  feast  where  I  am 
..doubtful  which  dish  to  on-set;  where  to  begin  of  him. 

Onset,  obs.  form  of  UNSET. 

Ousetter  (p-nse:tw).     [ON-  1  4.] 

1  1.  One  who  sets  on,  or  urges  on  ;  an  inciter.  Obs. 


- 

battis,  eflir  dew  tryell  that  they  war  the  first  onsettaris  .  . 
sail  be..apprehendit.  1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Tltess.  (1630) 
179  Let  vs..  beware  how  we  become  on-setters  to  prophane- 
nesse.  1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  Warns  ii.  47 
The  King..  knowing  that  Clemencie  and  Grace  would  more 
redound  to  his  glory,  then  .  .  to  make  himselfe  bee  beleeved 
their  on-setter,  appeased  them  ;  pardoning  all  of  them. 

2.  One  who  makes  an  onset  ;  an  assailant,   arch. 

1396  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  332  Tha  war  not 
the  first  onsetteris.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  500 
Until  the  first,  From  midst  the  knot  of  those  onsetters  burst. 

8.  Coal-mining.  A  workman  who  puts  the  corves 
or  tubs  into  the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  ; 
=  hanger-on  (HANGEB  2  5  c\ 

1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  682  It  is  the  onsetter's 
business  to  hang  on  the  corves  upon  the  rope  to  be  drawn 
up  the  shaft.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  ft  Coal-mining  15! 
Keeping  the  total  weight  so  moderate  that..  the  onsetter 
and  banksmen  can  easily  handle  and  run  the  tubs  on  the 
iron  plates  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  shaft.  1883 
Athenaeum  20  Jan.  02/1  At  present  the  light  is  only  down 
to  the  onsetter's  cabin. 

So  O-nse  ttingr  vbl.  sb.,  fa.  the  action  of  placing 
or  fixing  on  (oos.);  b.  setting  on,  incitement;  fan 
attack,  assault  (obs,);  Onsetting///.  a.,  attacking, 
assailing. 
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1501  in  Ld.  Treas,  Ace.  Scot.  II.  115  For.  .new  girths  set 
on  the  powdir  barrelts,  and  for  onsetting  of  thaim.  1541 
Aberdeen  Reg.  XVII.  (Jam.),  He  hes  maid  diuerss  on- 
settingis  &  prouocaciounis  on  hyni.  1619  W.  SCLATF.R 
Ejcp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  179  All  the  sinnes  that  by  bison-setting 
and  occasion  haue  beene  committed.  1892  HENLEY  Song  of 
Swordt  etc.  Rhymes  xxi.  2  The  roar  of  onsetting  waves. 

On  sho're,  o*n-sliore,a^.^n  (adj.}  Newt. 
[f.  ON  prep.  +  SHORE  sb.  Cf.  IN  SHORE.] 

1.  adv.  phr.  (on  store),  a.  To  or  on  to  the 
shore;  «  ASHORE  i.  b.  On  the  shore. 


See 


/.  and  SHORE. 


. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  (p'n-shore).  Directed  or  moving 
towards  the  shore. 

1873  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  217  Wind  blowing 
a  hard  on-shore  gale.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  258. 

On  side,//^.  In  Football,  Hockey,  etc.,  One's 
proper  side  ;  the  opposite  of  OFF  SIDE,  q.  v. 

x8  ..Rugby  School  Football  Rules  §  5  in  Football  Ann. 
(1871),  A  player  is  on  side  when  the  ball  has  been  (kicked, 
touched)  or  run  with  (5  yards)  by  any  player  of  the  opposite 
side.  1871  Rugby  Union  Rules  §  73  in  Football  Ann.t 
Every  player  when  off-side  is  out  of  the  game  and  shall  not 
touch  the  ball..  until  he  is  again  on  side, 

Onsight  G»*n»it).  rare.  [f.  ON  adv.  +  SIGHT, 
after  insight.]  The  action  or  faculty  of  looking 
onward  or  forward  into  the  future. 

1849-51  J.  W.  WARTER  L'  Envoy  to  Soutketfs  Comm.-pl. 
Bk.  IV.  724  Such  was  the  continued  onsight  of  Southey. 
1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  Hitherto  xi.  136  She  was  quick  to  see, 
not  only  into  things,  but  on  to  what  they  were  to  be;  ..  to 
put  her  faculty  into  a  single  word.,  you  would  call  it  onsight. 

Onsighty,  Onsilly,  Onslain,  etc.  :  see  UN-. 

Onslaught  (^nslgt).  Forms:  7  anslaight, 
onslat(t,  ouslought,  anslacht,  7,  9  onslaught. 
[Appears  first  early  in  I7th  c.,  when  also  it  has 
the  forms  anslaight^  anslacht,  and  is  termed  by 
Phillips  '  Dutch  '  ;  but  the  nearest  Dutch  word, 
aanslag,  Ger.  anschlag  striking  at,  attempt,  does 
not  quite  yield  the  required  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ME.  word  slaht,  slaught^  sleight 
*  slaughter*  appears  to  have  become  obs.  ^1400. 

Perh.  it  represents  the  Du.  or  Ger.  word,  modified  after 
Eng.  nouns  of  action  such  as  draught.  Cf.  the  following  in- 
stances, which  in  sense  closely  approach  the  continental  words  : 
1637  MONRO  Exfed.  ii.  52  The  Swedens  disappointed  of 
their  onslaught,  retired  after  his  Majestic  to  their  Leaguer, 
.  .having  put  a  terror  in  the  enemies  Annie,  by  this  defeat 
1683  SIR  J.  TURNER  Pallas  Armata  176  The  noise  of  them 
[bandeliers]  betray  those  who  carry  them  in  all  Surprizals, 
Anslachts,  and  sudden  enterprizes.] 

Onset,  attack  ;  esp*  a  vigorous  or  destructive 
assault  or  attack. 

(App.  not  used  in  the  i8th  c.  :  cited  by  J.  only  from 
Hudibras,  and  by  Todd  1818  said  to  be  not  in  use'. 
Used  in  loth  c.  by  Scott,  and  now  common.) 

a  1625  FLETCHER  M.  Thomas  u.  ii.  (1639)  D  iij  b,  I  doe 
remember  yet  that  anslaight,  thou  wast  beaten,  And  fledst. 
165*  News  fr.  Lowe-Countr.  4  What  SkermUh,  Battell, 
Onslat,  Fight.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  19  The  severall 
duels,  onslaughts,  stormes,  and  military  performances.  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  i.  Hi.  422  Which  was  best,  By  Siege  or  On- 
slaught, to  invest  The  Enemy.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4), 
Onslaught  (Dutch  \  a  storming,  or  fierce  assault  upon  any 
place.  i8s8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vii,  For  witnesses  to  the 
onslaught.  1847  LEWES  Hist-  Philos.  (1867)  I.  358  The 
Sceptics  had  made  an  irresistible  onslaught  upon  the  two 
fortresses  of  Perception  and  Reason.  1859  in  Trevelyan 
Macau  lay  (1876)  II.  viii.  54  The  fierce  onslaught  upon  that 
Government.  1874  MOTLEY  Bamevcld  I.  Pref  7  Had  with- 
stood single-handed  the  onslaughts  of  Spain. 

fOnslay,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  t.  onsloj,  -slow.  [f. 
ON-  *  2  +  SLAY.]  intr.  To  strike  on,  make  assault. 

c  1205  LAY.  1529  To  gadere  heo  comen  ;  Hardliche  heo 
on-slogen.  /bid.  1739  And  grundliche  on-slowen.  Ibid. 
14705  And  mid  masine  on-slojen  [c  1275  on-slowe]. 

fOnsli'de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ON-  3  +  SLIDE  v.] 
intr.  ?  To  slide  open  ;  to  unfold,  open. 

13  .  .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  77  Of  bollez  as  blwe  as  ble  of  ynde, 
As  bornyst  syluer  J?e  lef  onslydez. 

Onsned,  Onsonsy,  Onsort,  Onspoken, 
Onspotted,  etc.  :  see  UN-. 

Onsse,  obs.  form,  Onst,  dial,  form,  of  ONCE. 

Onstable,  Onsteadfast,  etc.  :  see  UN-. 

Onstand  (^nstaend).  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  ON-  1  4 
•f  STAND  $b.]  (See  quots.) 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  On-stand,  the  rent 
paid  by  the  outgoing  to  the  incoming  tenant  for  such  land 
as  the  former  has  rightfully  cropped  oefore  his  leaving  the 
farm.  i8iz  LD.  ELLENBOROUGH  in  East  Reports  XVI.  118 
The  outgoing  tenant  being  bound  by  his  covenant  not  to 
carry  away  the  dung,  .  .but  to  sell  it  to  the  incoming  tenant 
for  a  price  to  be  ascertained  in  a  certain  manner,  the  effect 
of  the  covenant  is  that  he  must  in  the  mean  time  have  a  right 
of  on-stand  on  the  farm  for  it.  1876  Whitby  Gfoss,,  Onstand, 
that  which  the  outgoing  occupier  of  a  farm  leaves  on  the 
land  for  the  incoming  tenant,  as  manure,  straw,  etc.  1898 
Bouvier's  Law  Diet.  II.  547. 

So  O-nsta^ndiug,  the  occupation  of  land  for 
a  time  by  the  crops,  etc.  of  the  outgoing  tenant. 

1769  Elvington  Inclos.  Act  12  The  ancient  owners  .  .  shall 
pay  to  the  new  proprietors  .  .  for  the  onstanding  thereof 
[i.e.  crops]. 

Onstead  (p'nsted).  Sc.  vn&  north,  dial.  [f.  ON- 
+  STEAD,  place,  station,  place  of  occupation.  Cf. 
ONSET  sb?,  which  was  app.  in  earlier  use.]  A  farm- 
house with  its  attached  stables,  cowsheds,  and  other 
offices,  a  farmstead  ;  now  sometimes  spec,  the 
offices,  as  distinct  from  the  farmer's  house. 


ON  TO. 

1715  PENNECUIK  Tweeddale  25  All  the  Onsteads  upon  this 
Water  arc  in  the  Parish  of  Lyne.  1787  GROSE  Prcru.  Gloss., 
Onstead,  a  single  farm-house.  N.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf 
xviii,  He  . .  built  in  its  stead  a  high  narrow  '  onstead '  of 
three  stories,  with  a  chimney  at  each  end.  1825  BROCKETT 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Onstead,  Onstid,  the  buildings  on  a  farm — 
a  station  or  stay  near  the  house  for  cattle  or  stacks.  1834 
CUNNINGHAM  Life  Burns  (1850)  80/1  Burns  . .  undertook  . . 
to  build  a  complete  farm  onstead,  consisting  of  dwelling- 
house,  barn,  byre,  stable  and  sheds.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON 
Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  95  A  pleasant  onstead  with  a  good 
farm-house  roofed  with  slates,  with  houses  for  servants,  with 
stables  and  byres.  1853  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  One stead, 
a  single  farm-house. 

f  Onste-11,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Pa.  t.  onstalde.  [OE. 
onstftlan,  f.  ON-  1  i  +  sttflan  to  place.]  trans. 
To  institute,  establish,  impose. 

971  Blickl.  Htmi.  33  Mid  his  gebylde  he  us  bysene  onstealde. 
c  1205  LAY.  7132  Hire  nome . .  J?e  me  serst  hir'  on-stalde. 

Onsterit,  Onsure,  Onsweet,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

Onswere,  obs.  form  of  ANSWER. 

Ontald,  Ontawght,  Ontellable,  etc. :  see 
UN-.  Onteindit :  see  UNTEINDED,  untithed. 

f  On-te-lye,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ON-  (?)  +  OE.  Mian  : 
see  TILL  z».]  trans.  To  labour  for,  earn  by  labour. 

13..  Chron.  R.  Glonc.  (Rolls)  944  J>at  we  mi^te  biswinke 
[v.rr.  ofswynke,  tylly,  on  teljc]  cure  mete  and  libbe  hi  cure 

t  Onte-nd,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ontytdan,  i.  ON-  1  I 
+  *tyidan,  ME.  iendeti,  TEND,  =  Goth,  tandjan 
to  kindle.]  trans.  To  kindle,  inflame  (lit.  and  Jig.}. 

1-890  Laws  of  JElfred  c.  27  gif  fyr  sie  ontended  ryht  to 
baernenne.  c  1000  CLERIC  Horn.  I.  240  Sume  he  [se  deofol] 
ontent  to  gytsunge.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  404  pet  schal.  .onten- 
den  bis  fur  ajean  be  brune  of  sunne.  a  1240  Ureisun  in 
Lamb,  Horn,  185  Ontend  me  wib  be  blase  of  bi  leitinde  loue. 

Ontful,  var.  ONDFUL,  malicious,  envious. 

Onthankful,  Onthrift,  Ontill,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

Onther,  obs.  form  of  UNDER. 

•(•  Onti'nkel,  a.  Obs.  rare.   [Derivation  obscure : 

Possibly  repr.  an  OE.  "ondfyncol,  f.  on(d).,  and-  (ON- !)  +• 
*fyncol  'characterized  by  seeming',  f.  fyncan  to  seem, 
appear,  look  like.] 

Resembling,  looking  like. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  12675  (Cott.)  J>is  iacob.  .lesu  brober  cald 
was  he. .Ontinkel  was  him  {Go'tt.  ontinkel  till  him  was]  wit 
faciun.  Ibid.  21132  (Cott.)  Men  cald  him  [Jacob]  vr  lauerd 
brober,  pai  war  ontinkel  an  and  ober  [Edin.  ontinkil  babe 
til  obir ;  Go'tt.  ontinkil  aiber  til  ober ;  Fairf.  aiber  sib  tille 
ober ;  Trin.  likely  eiber  to  ober.] 

On  to,  Onto  G>'nt«),  frep.  [The  adv.  ON  + 
the  prep.  To,  used  to  express  the  notion  conveyed 
in  OE.  by  on  prep,  with  the  accusative,  and  often 
in  ME.  and  mod.Eng.  by  on  with  simple  objective 
(ON/re/.  B.),so  as  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  on, 
upon,  after  certain  verbs,  e.  g.  '  to  jump  on  deck '. 
On  to  thus  has  the  same  relation  to  on  that  into 
has  to  in.  But  while  in  to,  into,  was  in  use  already 
by  900,  the  need  for  on  to,  onto  appears  not  to 
have  been  felt  before  the  i6th  c.,  while  its  written 
recognition  as  a  combination  is  still  quite  recent 
and  limited.  Yet,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  corre- 
sponds to  into,  onto  is  in  speech  a  real  compound, 
the  n  being  shortened  by  its  rapid  passage  into  the 
allied  mute  t,  while  in  on  to,  as  two  words,  the  n  is 
long  and  does  not  glide  into  the  /.  But  by  most 
writers  on  to  is  avoided,  or  used  only  when  am- 
biguity cannot  be  otherwise  avoided  (cf.  quots. 
1777.  !837,  1863,  1870,  1873,  1881). 

On  to,  onto,  in  this  sense,  must  be  carefully  distinguished, 
first,  from  a  ME.  onto,  a  frequent  scribal  variant  of  unto ; 
and,  secondly,  from  modern  instances  in  which  on,  as  the 
extension  of  a  vb.,  is  followed  by  to  as  a  separate  word,  e.g. 
to  walk  on  to  the  next  station,  to  flovi  on  to  the  sea,  to 
Hang  on  to  a  party,  to  lead  on  to  another  point ;  a  ship 
lies  broadside  on  to  the  waves.  Here  the  two  words  are  no 
more  connected  than  in  ut  to,  dawn  to,  tmt  to,  away  to, 
back  to,  home  to.  Some  who  write  or  print  onto  have  care- 
lessly  misused  it  in  such  connexions.] 

To  a  position  on  or  upon  (or  one  that  is  expressed 
by  these  preps.),  o.  Written  on  to. 

1581  RICH  Farew.  (1846)  7,  I  haue  slept  on  to  the  stage  . . 
contented  to  plaie  a  part.  1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative 
(1865)  I.  227  Another  mortally  wounded,  got  on  to  an 
Island  in  the  River,  c  1681  HICKERINGILL  Trimmer  ii. 


Wks.  1716  I.  367  Now  that  I  have  got  you  on  to  my  own 
ground.  1777-8  Miss  C.  A.  BUENEY  in  Mine.  D'Arblay's 
Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  287  Mr.  Suard  tumbled  on  to  the 
sopha  directly,  Mr.  Thrale  on  to  a  chair.  1778  M.  CUTLER 
in  Life,  Jrnls.  #  Corr.  (1888)  I.  66  This  morning  I  crossed 
on  to  Rhode  Island.  1837  DICKENS  Pickai.  ii,  Assisting 
Mr.  Pickwick  on  to  the  roof.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Roniola 
Ixviii,  She  jumped  on  to  the  beach.  1864  DASENT  Jest 
$  Earnest  (1873)  I.  75  They  are.  .slowly  lowered,  not  right 
on  to  the  heads  of  the  slumbering  gannets,  but  a  little  on 
one  side.  1870  H.  MAUDSLEY  Body  ff  Mind  13  If  laid  on 
its  back,  it  struggles  on  to  its  legs  again.  1871  MORLEY 
Crit.  Misc.  219  His  epithet  ..  shoots  like  a  sunbeam  on  to 
the  matter.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  309  Dropping 
on  to  your  knees  on  an  ice  staircase.  1873  Miss  THACKERAY 
Wks.  (1891)  I.  70  Jumped  out  of  window  on  to  the  water- 
butt.  1881  TENNYSON  Cvp  u.  ii.  stage  direct.,  Comes  forward 
on  to  step  by  tripod.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  tf.  Elsmtre 
xviii.  II.  105  He  subsided  on  to  the  music-bench  obediently. 
iSfsLaw  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  156/2  Two  vessels,  .drifted 
through  the  violence  of  a  storm  on  to  the  toe  of  a  breakwater. 
0.  Written  onto. 

(Several  early  instances  of  this  cited  by  Pickering,  Bartlett, 
etc.,  have  on  examination  proved  to  be  erroneous,  the 
originals  having  on  to,  in  two  words.) 


ONTO-. 

1819  KEATS  Otho  v.  iv.  (Poems,  ed.  Korman  1901),  Please 
you  walk  forlh  Onto  \ea.  1876  Upon)  the  Terrace,  a  1815 
FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  Introd.  155  For  the  preposition  upon, 
when  it  .signifies  motion  to,  we  use  onto  (why  not  as  good 
as  i«/<'?i.  Ex.  'Throw  some  coals  onto  the  fire'.  18*8 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Onto,  upon,  on.  '  Put  it  ontot'  table '. 
1846  in  WORCESTER.  1881  B.  \VAUCH  Sunday  Even.  w.  my 
Childr.  xxxix.  332  A  steamer  . .  was  reported  to  be  driven 
onto  the  rocks.  Ibid.,  On  the  cliff  there  were  men  trying 
to  send  a  rope  out  onto  the  ship.  1886  C.  W.  STONE  Grk. 
Lessons  35  An  enclitic  is  a  word  which  throws  back  its 
accent  onto  the  preceding  word.  1900  ANNIK  K.  UOLDSWORTH 
Valley  Gf.  Shadow  v,  He  walked  out  onto  the  balcony. 

IF  Erroneous  use  of  onto  for  on  to. 

1888  Amer.  Jrnl.  Psychol.  I.  383  Certain  antecedent 
events  that  join  onto  the  ones  present.  1895  Voice  (N.  Y.) 
28  Mar.  4/2  It^is  a  very  pretty  game,  governor,  but  the 
people  are  onto  it. 

Onto,  on  to,  obs.  (i4-i6th  c.)  form  of  UNTO. 

Onto-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  ov,  livr-  being, 
present  participle  of  flrcu  to  be.  Onto'ffony 
[-•yoi'ia  generation,  production],  the  history  of  the 
production  of  organized  beings  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1857).  Onto  graphy  [-GRAPHY],  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  and  essence  of  things  (Mayne)  ; 
so  Ontogra-phic  a.  Onto'noruy  [-I'o/u'a  distribu- 
tion, arrangement]  (see  quot.).  Ontosophy 
[ao<pia  wisdom],  the  knowledge  of  being ;  ontology. 

1803  J.  STEWART  (title)  Of  us  maximum.. 'Ontonomy, 
or,  the  science  of  being.  17*7-41  CHAMBERSC><:/'.,  Ontology, 
or  *Ontosophy,  the  doctrine  or  Science  de  ente,  that  is,  of 
being,  in  the  general,  or  abstract.  1869  Contemp.  Rev.  X. 
407  It  was  not  to  be  an  '  ontology '  nor  an  '  ontosophy  '. 

Onto-genal,a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  ONTOGENY  +  -AL.] 
=>  ONTOGENETIO. 

1890  Mature  6  Feb.  316/2  He  has.. confounded  ontogenal 
steps  of  growth  with  phylogenal  phases  of  plan. 

Ontogenesis  (fbtMdgnAb).  Biol.  [mod.  f. 
ONTO-  +  Gr.  yivtats  birth.]  The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  living  being  (as  distinguished 
from  phylogenesis,  that  of  the  tribe  or  species). 

1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  $  Dana.  195  The  phenomena  of 
individual  development  or  Ontogenesis  admit  of  no  other 
choice.  1878  G.  A.  SIMCOX  in  Academy  605/2  The  analogy 
between  phylogenesis  and  ontogenesis.  1879  tr.  HaeckcYs 
Evol.  Man  I.  i.  7  Phylogenesis  is  the  mechanical  cause  of 
Ontogenesis.  The  Evolution  of  the  Tribe  . .  effects  all  the 
events  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  Evolution 
of  the  Germ  or  Embryo. 

Ontogenetic  (?-nt«|d5/he'tik),  a.  [f.  prec. 
after  genetic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  ontogenesis ;  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  being. 

1878  BELL  Gegentaur's  Comf.  Anat.  517  This  union  is 
effected  during  their  ontogenetic  development.  1883  H. 
DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  (1884)  293  What  the 
Germans  call  '  ontogenetic  directive  Force  '.  1894  Times 
5  May  6/6  The  disappearance  of  a  typical  organ  . .  was  . . 
shown  to  be  not  an  ontogenetic  but  a  phylogenetic  process. 

So  O  ntogene'tical  a.  -rare-".  Hence  O  nto- 
gene'tlcally  adv.,  with  reference  to  ontogenesis. 

1871  KI.SIIKHG  in  Microsc.  Jrnl.  July  185  A  series  of 
gradations . .  through  which  higher  organisms  have  passed 
phylogenetically  and  do  pass  ontogenetically  (embryo, 
nically).  1894  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  265  From  a  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view 
(ontogenetically  and  phylogenetically  as  the  biologist 
would  say). 

Ontogenist  Ontfrdg/hist).  [f.  next  +  -1ST.] 
One  versed  or  skilled  in  ontogeny. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.    1899  E.  J.  CHAPMAN  Drama  Two 
Lives,  Amphioxus^  4-  Asctdian  88  Our  great  Ontogenist . . 
Beheld  the  links  his  System  missed. 

Ontogeny  (fntfA^fni).  [f.  ONTO-  +  Gr.  -ytvaa 
birth,  production,  f.  -finis  born,  produced.] 

1.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  individual 
being ;  =  ONTOGENESIS. 

1871  Microsc.  Jrnl.  July  185  '  The  ontogeny  of  every 
organism  repeats  in  brief. .  its  phylogeny ',  i.  e.  the  individual 
development  of  every  organism . .  repeats  approximately  the 
development  of  its  race.  1893  MIVART  Ess.  tr  Crit.  II.  337 
Remarkable  changes  during  its  individual  process  of  develop- 
ment, or,  as  it  is  called,  during  its  'ontogeny  '. 

2.  The  history  or  science  of  the  development  of 
the  individual  being ;  embryology. 

1874  LEWES  Prool.  Life  t,  Mind  I.  360  Either  we  must 
know  what  is,  or  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  bi  the  thing  or 
its  history  :  Ontology  or  Ontogeny.  1876  E.  R.  LANKESTEK 
tr.  Haeckcts  Hist.  Great.  I.  i.  10  By  the  history  of  develop- 
ment, only  one  part  of  this  science  has  generally  been  under- 
stood, namely,  that  of  organic  individuals,  usually  called 
Embryology,  but  more  correctly  and  comprehensively.  Onto- 
geny. 1879  tr.  HaeckcFs  Evol.  Max  1.  i.  24  Germ-history 
or  Ontogeny,  history  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  of 
the  individual  organism. 

Ontogeny,  Ontography :  see  ONTO-. 

Ontolo'gic,  a.  [f.  as  ONTOLOGY  +  -ic.  Cf. 
F.  onlologique  (1835  in  Diet.  Acad.).]  =  next. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xix,  A  robbery  of  the 
Ontologic  Treasury  of . .  a  jewel.  1876  M.  COLLINS  Fr. 
Midnight  to  Midnight  1 1.  ii.  223  Our  ontologic  poet,  medita- 
tive of  incisive  analytic  unscannable  blank  verse. 

Ontological  (cnt^-dgikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
ontology ;  metaphysical. 

Ontological  argument,  proof  (for  the  existence  of  God) : 
the  a  priori  argument  that  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  God 
of  necessity  involves  the  objective  existence  of  God. 

1781  V.  KNOX  £11.11819)  III.  cxl.  107  Perplexing  himself 
with  ontological  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  angels.  1817 
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COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  v.  90  Any  ontolugical  or  meta- 
physical science  not  contained  in  such  . .  psychology  was 
but  a  web  of  abstractions.  1815  —  Aids  Kill.  (1861)  130 
We  pass  out  of  the  cosmological  proof,  the  proof  a  posteriori, 
and  from  the  (acts,  into  the  ontological,  or  the  proof 
a  priori,  and  from  the  Idea.  1856  Dove  Lofic  Ckr.  Faith 
v.  i.  I  j.  255,  /  am  is  the  indubitable  of  my  ontological 
consciousness.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  n.  xv.  552  The 
ontological  argument  for  the  being  of  God. 

b.  Path.  (See  quot.) 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  5  This  conception, 
according  to  which  disease  was  a  particular  entity  which 
lodged  in  the  body,  was  called  ontological. 

Hence  Outolo-gically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of,  or 
in  relation  to,  ontology. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1859  G.  BUSH  tr.  Swcdenborgs 
Doctr.  f,  Statem.  (1875)  9  What  are  these  things,  onto- 
logically  considered  ? 

Ontologism  (pntp-lodjiz'm).  [f.  ONTOLOOIZE  : 
see  -ISM  i .]  A  form  of  mysticism,  which  rests  on 
the  principle  that '  the  order  of  intellectual  appre- 
hension follows  the  order  of  real  being',  and  thus 
holds  that  'an  immediate  cognition  of  God  is 
essential  to  the  human  intellect,  so  that  without 
this  it  can  have  cognition  of  nothing '  (Cat/t.  Diet.). 

1865  Dublin  Rev.  Sept.  474  We  have  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  establishment  of  some  concordat  between  the 
two  rival  schools  of  philosophy  (Ontologism  and  Psycho- 
logism)  which  now  unhappily  divide  Catholics.  1885 
Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Ontologism.  .is  the  name,  first  given 
by  Gioberti.  Ibiti.,  Seven  propositions,  embracing  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  Ontologism,  were  censured  by  the 
Holy  See . .  in  a  decree  of  the  congregation  of  the  Inquisition 
bearing  date  September  18,  1861. 

Ontologist  (<mt?-lod3ist).  [f.  ONTOLOO-Y  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  ontology ; 
a  metaphysician. 

1717  BAILEY  voL  II,  Ontologist,  one  who  treats  of  Beings 
in  the  Abstract  1793  BEDDOES  Math.  Evid.  12  The  onto- 
logists  have  mistaken  the  humble  posteriori  for  the  high 
priori  road.  1815  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.,Spir.Relig.(\%?,4> 
129  The  difference  between  the  notional  One  of  the  Onto- 
logists,  and  the  idea  of  the  living  God. 

OntO'logize,  v.  [f.  ONTOLOGY  (or  its  ele- 
ments) +  -IZE.]  a.  intr.  To  play  the  Ontologist ; 
to  deal  with  or  apply  ontology,  b.  trans.  To 
treat  ontologically. 

1849  tr.  Nitisch's  Ckr.  Doctr.  8  65. 147  Whoever  constructs 
a  dogma  which  does  not  assert  what  God  b . .  will  afterwards 
endeavour  to  recover  what  has  been  neglected  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  attributes,  and  thus  ontologise  in  the  wrong 
place.  1865  Athemum  No.  1992.  932/1  We  are  expected 
to  ontologize  existence. 

Ontology  (pntp'lodji).  [ad.  mod.L.  ontologia 
(Jean  le  CTerc  1692),  f.  Gr.  irro-,  ONTO-  +  -Xo-via : 
see  -LOGY.  Cf.  F.  ontologie,  1751  in  Hatz.-Darm.J 
The  science  or  study  of  being  ;  that  department  of 
metaphysics  which  relates  to  the  being  or  essence 
of  things,  or  to  being  in  the  abstract. 

17*1  BAILEY,  Ontology,  an  Account  of  being  in  the  Abstract. 
1714  WATTS  Logic  l.  vi.  §  a  In  order  to  make  due  enquiries 
into  all  these,  and  many  other  particulars  which  go  towards 
the  complete  and  comprehensive  idea  of  any  oeing,  the 
science  of  ontology  is  exceeding  necessary.  This  is  what 
was  wont  to  be  called  the  first  part  of  metaphysics  in  the 
peripatetic  schools.  1733  —  (title)  A  Brief  Scheme  of 
Ontology  or  the  Science  of  Being  in  General.  1776  ADAH 
SMITH  W.  N.  (1869)  II.  v.  i.  355  Subtleties  and  sophisms., 
composed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  science  of  ontology, 
which  was  likewise  sometimes  called  metaphysics,  a  1839 
BENTHAM  Fragm.  Ontol.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  195  The  field  of 
ontology,  or  as  it  may  otherwise  be  termed,  the  field  of 


the  noutnenon,  or  unknowable  substratum  of  matter  and 
mind.  1884  BOSANQUET  tr.  Lctzes  Metaph.  22  Ontology . . 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  being  and  relations  of  all  reality,  had 
precedence  given  to  it  over  Cosmology  and  Psychology,  the 
two  branches  of  enquiry  which  follow  the  reality  into  its 
opposite  distinctive  forms. 

Ontonomy,  Ontosophy :  see  ONTO-. 

Ontoward,Ontrewe,Ontrusty,etc. :  see  UN-. 

On-uppe,  -n,  var.  forms  of  ANUPPZ,  upon. 

Onur,  obs.  form  of  HONOUR. 

II  Onus  (<7«-n#s).  [L.  onus  load,  burden.]  A 
burden,  charge,  responsibility,  duty. 

c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885)  89  The  onus 
or  Charge  of  this  Burrow  or  market  towne  is  in  the 
exchequer.  1745  in  J.  H.  Jesse  G.  Sellvytt  ty  Contemp. 
(1843)  I.  98.  1  should  acquiesce  under  the  first  onttsj  and 
stir  no  further.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  XL  333 
Where  an  onus  or  responsibility  rests  there  is  Security. 
1804  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Major  Shawe  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1837)  II.  668  If.  .the  onus  is  to  fall  upon  the  British  troops, 
their  numbers  must  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  23  May  5/2  On  the  companies  would  be  thrown  the 
onus  of  bringing  forward  a  Bill  for  a  new  classification  of 
maximum  rates. 

b.  Onus  probandi  (Latin  phrase)  :  the  burden 
of  proving ;  the  obligation  under  which  one  who 
makes  an  assertion,  allegation,  or  charge  is  of 
proving  the  same. 

1711  Act  Encour.  Silk  Manuf.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6040/5 
The  Onus  Probandi  shall  lie  on  the  Exporter,  Claimer,  or 
Owner  thereof.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  79  The  OHMS 
probandi  should  be  upon  me.  1885  SIR  J.  PEARSON  in  Law 
Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  457  The  onus  protMntli  that  the  lease 
was  improperly  drawn  would  lie  upon  him. 

Onus,  obs.  form  of  ONCE. 


ONWARD. 

t  OnU'St,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [ad.  I,.  onu\t-ui.\ 
Laden, loaded, burdened.  SotOnrriMdU  rate-1 

'««4R.CAWD.F.Y  Table  Alph .,O«»»/.loaden,c«erch«r«d' 
1657  loMLissoM  Renou's  Disp.  351   It  emitts .    brmi 
onusted  with  small ..  flowers. 

On  uven,  var.  of  ANOTXH  obs.,  upon. 

O  n-wai  ting.  Sc.  [Ox- 1  4.]  The  action  of 
'  waiting  on ',  i.  e.  waiting  for,  something ;  a  tarry- 
ing for  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  desired  or 
expected ;  an  awaiting. 

<ri6io  SIR  J.  MU.VIL  Mem.  (1683)  193  Continual  onwailine 
will  be  chargeable  and  expensive  to  you.  i«8i  R.  Fi  >.MIM. 
fulfill.  Script.  (1801)  I.  67  Prayer  with  quiet  on-wutini  in 
the  use  of  means,  a  173.  T.  BOSTON  Crow*  in  Lot  (1805)  ,58 
A  believer.. may  wonder  'tis  come  on  so  short  on-wailing. 

So  O  n-wai t«r  St.,  one  who  waits  'on'  or  for 
something. 

c  i««o  SIR  J.  MuLVlLJIftm.  (1683)  126  About  his  Majesty., 
sundry  gentlemen  began  to  look  after  service  and  turned 
onwalters  {ed.  1735  On-waitersJ. 

t  O'nwald,  sb.  Obs.    Forms :  I  onweald,   on 
weeld),    1-3   an  weald,    1-3   on  w  aid,   anwald, 
3  andweald,  anwold,  onwold.     [OE.  anwald, 
fmucald  (cogn.  w.  OHG.  anawatt),  (.  an,  OH,  O» 
+  -wald,  -weald  power.]    Power,  rule,  authority. 

£893  K-  ALFRED  Oros.  n.  i.  i  i  Nu  we  witon  bzt  ealle 
onwealdas  from  him  sindon.  Ibid,  f  5  Heo  . .  on  hiere 
onwalde  aefter  burhwunade.  c  1000  Ags.  Gotp.  Luke  xxiii.  7 
He  gecneow  (wet  he  wses  of  herodes  anwalde  \LinditJ. 
onwzld,  Rushw.  onwald,  Halt,  anwealdej.  <  1175  Larnt. 
Horn.  51  Ut  of  bine  onwalde.  ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  21 
He  was  pined  on  pilates  andwealde.  r  1105  LAY.  13181 
Whael  heo  hzfden  on  anwolde.  Ibid.  25116  pe  balde  |>e 
Brutene  hxfde  an  onwalde.  c  1175  Moral  Oat  264  (Jesus 
MS.),  Heo  schulleb  wunyen  in  belie  be  ueondes  on wolde. 

t  Onwald,  v.  Obs.  [Collateral  form  of  AW«LD 
v.]  trans.  To  bring  under  one's  power  or  rule ; 
to  subdue. 

c  nos  LAY.  5703  Ne  mihten  heo  Rome- wal  nawiht  onwalden 
[CI275  nobing  awelde). 

t  On-waT,  a.1  Obs.  [app.  expanded  form  of 
AWABE.]  =  AWARE,  on  ones  guard. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  *iv.  46  Ah  feyre  levedis  be 
on-war. 

Onwar,  a.2,  variant  of  UNWABE,  unaware. 

Onwar :  see  ONWHAE. 

Onward  (p-nwgjd),  adv.,  adj.  (s6.,  prep.)  Also 
5  unward,  Se.  onwart,  5-6  onwarde,  6  one-, 
[f.  ON  adv.  +  -WARD  :  formed  app.  in  141)1  c.  after 
inward,  forward,  and  other  earlier  formations.] 

A.  adv.  (Formerly  sometimes  construed  with 
of:  e.  g.  onward  of one' 's  way  or  journey.') 

1.  In  the  direction  of  what  is  ahead;  towards 
the  front ;  so  as  to  advance  or  move  on  ;  forward  ; 
B  ON  adv.  9.  a.  //'/.  in  space. 

•53*  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  409/1,  I  hauc  driuen 
hym  onwarde  one  steppe  down.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  11. 
221  After  the  solemnitie. .  :  this  yong  Oueene  came  onward 
of  her  iourney.  1608  TOVRNEUR  Rev.  Traf.  Wks.  1878  II. 
12  Youll  bring  me  onward,  brother?  1671  MILTON  Samsoni 
A  little  on  ward  lend  thy  guiding  hand  To  these  dark  steps, 
a  little  further  on.  1761  GRAY  Odin  13  Onward  still  his 
way  he  takes.  1859  TI.NNYSON  Enid  251  Onward  to  the 
fortress  rode  the  three.  1865  BARING-GOULD  Hymn,  Onward, 
Christian  soldiers.  Marching  as  to  war. 
b.  in  time,  or  in  succession  generally. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L,  x.  8n  Endless  miserie  From  this  day 
onward.  1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  337  And  so 
onward  in  like  proportion.  1830  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Ckr.  I.  ii. 
148  From  the  apostolic  age,  ana  the  times  of  Philo  and  four 
centuries  onward.  1875  JuwErr/Va/o  led.  3)  IV.  403  Objects 
of  sense  must  lead  us  onward  to  the  ideas,  .which  are  con* 
tained  in  them. 

1 2.  Towards  the  final  settlement,  provisionally ; 
spec,  on  account,  'in  advance' ;  as  an  'earnest '. 

1467  Mann,  f  Hotaek.  F.ip.  (Roxb.)  406  The  same  day 
my  masiyr  paid  to  Roger  Sego,  unward  of  his  werke,  x.  s. 
1  a  1500  Chester  PL,  Chriit  betrayed,  Thou  shalbe  quite  a 
hundreth  foulde,  And  one  warde  take  thou  this !  1551 
BONNER  Homilies  2  To  haue  somethyng  done  onward,  til 
God  of  his  goodnes  prouide  something  better. 

3.  In  a  position  in  advance ;  =  ON  adv.  10.    a. 
in  space,  or  in  succession  figured  as  space. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  112  Onward  on  his  wey  that 
nyght  he  lay.  15*3  Lo.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxfv.  786 
1  houghe  he  had  knowen  tberof  he  coulde  natte  haue  let  it 
whan  they  were  ones  onwarde.  c  1600  SHAHS.  Sonn.  1,  My 
greefe  lies  onward  and  my  ioy  behind.  1719  DE  FOB  Crusoe 

I.  xx,  It  was  further  onward  the  same  way. 
b.  in  time.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2296  We  have  be  here,  Mocbe  of 
Ibis  two  yere,  And  onward  on  the  thrid.  1513  LD.  BERHUS 
Froiss.  I.  xcviii.  119  Tyll  it  was  well  onwarde  in  wynter. 

4.  Comb. 

1831  TENNYSON  Pal.  <tf  Art  Ixii,  'Mid  onward-sloping 
motions  infinite.     1881  STEVENSON  Virf.  Pmerufut  (1895) 
172  There  is  always  a  new  horizon  for  onward-looking  men. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Of  motion,  or  action  fignred  as  motion: 
Directed  onward  or  forward.  Rarely  of  a  thing : 
Moving  onward  or  forward,  advancing. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  £«#*  Selv.  172  This onwmrd  e«rlasting- 
ness  which  is  fastned  upon  God  Almighty,  is  all  along  mad. 
up  of  things  which  before  were  not,  afterwards  are  no«.    175* 
HOME  Douglas  i.  14  Sincerity.  Thou  first  of  virtues  Ic 
mortal  leave  Thy  onward  path  1     1*36  W.  '«™°  •™' 

II.  226  Resuming hisonwardcMiirsc.  1871  ) 

Ixiv  249  s°c-  « '  his  O"*"11  kcd  stUI  nlov«d>  *"" 
fully  followed.  _ 


ON  WARDING. 

2.  Situated  in  front,  or  in  advance  (in  space,  time, 
or  succession  generally)  ;  advanced,  rare  or  Obs. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  1.0891)  46 b,  [He]  came  to  see  how 
onward  the  fruites  were  of  his  friends  labour.     1644  MILTON 
Areop.  (Arb.)  67  To  discover  onward  things  more  remote 
from  our  knowledge. 
C.  sb.  (ellipt.  uses  of  A.  or  B.) 

fl.  Payment  towards  a  final  settlement.  In 
onward  =  A.  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1496  Ace.  La.  High  Treasurer  Scot.  I.  301  Item  . .  to 
Dande  Achinsone,  in  onwart  of  theking  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Castel  in  Edinburgh,  xvs.  vjW. 

2.  (nonce-uses.)  a.  An  onward  movement,  b. 
That  which  is  on  ahead,  the  onward  time. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  x.  131  A  thousand  stops,  a 
thousand  onwards  made.    1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ball,  ff  Poems 
137  The  thirsty  onward  waved  for  him  no  sign, 
t  D.  prep.   -  ON  prep.  Obs.  rare. 

1651  LOVEDAY  tr.  Calprenede's  Cassandra  I.  3  Two  of 
that  Troup  . .  conducted  him  onward  the  way  to  Babylon. 

Hence  O  n  warding  vbl.  sb.,  a  prompting  to 
move  onward ;  f  O'awardling-,  a  small  portion  or 
length  of  time  ;  t  O'nwardly  a.,  progressive  ; 
O'nwardly  adv.,  with  an  onward  motion. 

1843  E.  JONES  Poems,  Sens.  4-  Event  39  The  music  riseth, 
To  its  voluptuous  "onwardings  all  move.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  fy  Selv,  no  For  [an  atome]  not  being  a  stretchling  or 
qitid  quantum,  any  more  than  a  now  is  an  *onwardling  or 
quid  successivum.  Ibid.  32  Every  part  of  lastingness  be- 
sides a  now,  is  *onwardly  as  well  as  bounded.  Ibid.  138 
This  Motion,  as  such,  is  ever  onwardly  or  by  degrees.  1850 
MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  41  The  maiden  Lutt  watcheth 
Where  *onwardly  they  float. 

O'nwardness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  moving  onward  or  advancing; 
advance,  progression,  progress. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Gal,  v.  (R.),  Yet  is  she  not 
idle,  but  secretly  worketh  a  vehement  onwardnes  to  all 
godlynes.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  18  Gods  outward 
or  abstract  is  in  an  endless  onwardness.  1844  BERESF.  HOPE 
Ess.  235  We  find  also  . .  great  firmness  and  onwardness  of 
purpose.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  vi.  vi.  (1860)  I.  207 
Was  a  certain  mystic  on  the  side  of  the  truth  and  onward- 
ness  of  his  time,  or  against  it  ? 

Onwards  (p-nwgjdz),  adv.  (prep.)    [f.  ONWABD 
with  advb.  -s  :  see  -WAKDS.] 
1.  =  ONWARD  A.  i. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sontt.  cxxvi,  If  Nature  . .  As  thou  goest  on- 
wards, still  will  pluck  thee  back.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
in.  370  The  spumy  Waves  proclaim  the  watry  War. . .  March 
onwards,  and  insult  the  rocky  Shoar.  1819  BYRON  Juan  11. 
ci,  The  current  with  a  rising  gale  Still  set  them  onwards  to 
the  welcome  shore.  1860  1  YNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  82  Our  eyes 
wandered  from  peak  to  peak,  onwards  to  the  remote  horizon. 

b.  =  ONWARD  A.  i  b. 

1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.§  27  From  the  first  century  on- 
wards, there  was  never  wanting  the  testimony  of  such  men. 

1 2.   =  ONWARD  A.  2.  Obs. 

1633  Bp-  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  15  It  is  not  yet  time  . . 
but  onwards,  do  ye  confine  your  paines  and  preaching  within 
the  bounds  of  Judaea.  1637  —  Serm.  at  Excesterz^  Aug., 
Wks.  1662  IV.  [III.]  95  He.  .would stay  Gods  leisure  for  the 
possession  of  it,  four  hundred  years  :  Onwards  he  takes  his 
livery  and  seisin,  and  will  purchase  with  money  that  which 
the  great  ower  of  heaven  gave  him  freely. 

3.  =  ONWABD  A.  3  :  ^onwards  o/=on  towards, 
approaching,  nearly  (ois.). 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  n.  (1723)  117  'Twas 
well  onwards  of  a  thousand  Years  before  ever  this  Curse 
began  to  take  effect. 

t  B.  prep.   =  ONWARD  D.     Obs. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  126  In  this  sort  hee 
goeth  onwards  his  way. 

Onware,  Onwarned,  Onwashed  :  see  UN-. 

[Onwhar,  onwar,  error  for  ouwhar,  OWHERE.] 

T  On  whelm,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [See  ON- 3.]  To 
overwhelm. 

c  1440  Promp.  Para.  366/2  On-qwelmyn  (P.  onwhelmen), 
desuppino. 

On  wide,  widely :  see  WIDE. 

t  O-nwil(l,  a.  Obs.  Also  an-.  [OE.  dnwille,  f. 
an, ONE  +  WILL.]  Self-willed,  stubborn,  obstinate ; 
persistently  desirous,  importunate. 

cBgj  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xlii.  305  (Hatton  MS.) 
Datte  on  oore  wisan  sint  to  manianne  3a  an willan.  c  1050 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  467/30  Pertinax  anwille.  anoo 
Ags.  Vac.  ibid  337/18  Obstinatus,  anwille.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  56  Jif  eni  is  onwil  [C.  swa  anwil]  uorte  iseon  ou.  Ibid. 
400  3lf  bu  ert  so  swuSe  onwil,  &  so  ut  of  )>ine  witte. 

Onwind,  Onwise,  Onworth,  etc. :  see  UN-. 

t  O'liwriting.  Obs.  [f.  ON-I  +  WRITING, 
after  L.  inscriptio.'}  That  which  is  written  on 
something ;  an  inscription. 

'975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Luke  xx.  24  Hwaes  hxfes  onlicnisse 
&  omnercunge  &  onwritinge  {Lindisf.  Gosp.  inn-awritting], 
'  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  xxii.  20  He  asketh  yem  whoos  image  it 
was,  and  whoos  onwriting. 

Ony,  onie,  Sc.  etc.  forms  of  ANY  ;  obs.  f.  HONEY. 

II  Onycha  (fnika).  Also  5  onioa,  7  onicha. 
[L.  onycha  =  Gr.  Syvx",  accus.  of  Smf  ONYX  ; 
in  med.L.  onic(h)a,  treated  as  indecl.  or  as  fem.  of 
1st  decl.  The  Greek  word  in  the  accus.  occurs  in 
LXX,  Exod.  xxx.  34 ;  in  the  nom.  ovv(  in  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  16;  in  the  latter  case  the  Vulgate  renders  it 
ungula,  but  in  the  former  leaves  onycha  in  its 
Greek  form ;  this,  being  app.  not  recognized  as 
the  accus.  of  onyx,  was  treated  by  mediaeval  writers 
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as  a  distinct  word ;  hence  in  Eng.  versions  of  the 
Bible.]  One  of  the  ingredients  in  the  incense  used 
in  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  the  operculnm  of  a  species  of 
Strombus,  or  other  marine  mollusc,  which  emits 
a  penetrating  aroma  when  burnt. 

This  sense  of  Gr.  Ofuf,  app.  due  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
Ttuttia  KoyxvAiou  '  lid  of  a  snell ',  or  operculum,  to  a  finger- 
nail, occurs  in  Dioscorides  i.  2,  where  also  mention  is  made 
of  its  fragrant  odour  '  resembling  castor  to  some  degree ' 
when  burnt. 

1381  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxx.  34  Tak  to  thee  swete  smellynge 
thinges,  stacten,  and  onycha  [1388  onyca],  galbantum  of 
good  smel  [Vulg.  sume . .  stacte n  et  onycha,  galbanum  boni 
odoris,  LXX  Aa/3«..irra,CT>ji',  QW\O.,  \n.\fia.ff}f  >)6i;<r/io6]. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvil.  clxxii.  (1495)  713 
1  himiama  is  a  certen  confeccyon :  moost  precyously  ordenyd 
and  made  of  Onica  and  of  Stacten,  of  Galbanus  of  Thus. 
1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xxx.  34  Take  vnto  thee  sweete  spices, 
Stacte,  and  Onicha,  and  Galbanum  [so  R.  y,  1885;  COVER. 
DALE  had  Balme,  Stacte,  Galban,  and  pure  franckencense]. 
1732  tr.  Calmet's  Diet.  Bible,  Onycha,  or  Onyx,  this  Word 
.  .is  put  for  the  odoriferous  Nail  or  Shell,  and  for  the  Stone 
named  Onyx.  ..The  greatest  Part  of  Commentators  explain 
it  by  the  Onyx,  or  the  odoriferous  Shell,  which  is  a  Shell 
like  to  that  of  the  Shell-fish  called  Purpura.  1865  Public 
Opin.  7  Jan.  19  The  manufacture  of  perfume  by  mingling 
stacte,  onycha,  and  galbanum  with  pure  frankincense. 

II  Onychia  (oni-kia).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
Swf ,  ovvx-  nail.]  Inflammation  of  the  matrix  of 
the  nail,  or  of  the  adjacent  part  of  finger  or  toe. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Onychia,  term  for  an  abscess 
near  the  nail  of  the  fingers ;  otherwise  called  whitlow.  1861 
BUMSTEAD  yen.  Dis.  (1879)  578  Affections  of  the  nails. .of 
two  varieties :  in  one,  called  onychia,  the  disease  begins  in 
the  nails  themselves;  and  in  the  other,  called  perionychia, 
it  begins  in  their  vicinity  and  involves  them  secondarily. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  179  Onychia  maligna  is  a 
disease  of  the  nail  matrix,  .far  more  severe  and  obstinate. 

t  O'nychin,  a.  and  ib.  06s.  \a.A.i:.onyckin-ust 
A.  Gr.  ovvx'vos  made  of  or  like  onyx.] 

A.  adj.  in  Onychin  stone  =  Onyx  stone. 

138*  WYCLIF  Gen.  ii.  12  Ther  is  foundun  bdelyum,  and  the 
stoon  onychynus  [1388  the  stoon  onychyn,  ».  r.  ofonychyn; 
Vulg.  lapis  onychinus].  1477  NORTON  Ordin.  Alcfi.  v.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  56  Like  in  Colour  to  Onychyne  stone. 

B.  st>.  (=  onychin  stone).  =  ONYX  I. 
(In  quot.  1750  mixed  up  with  notions  of  ONYCHA.) 
I387TREV1SA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  425  A  maner  vessel  i-made 

of  a  stoon  J?at  hatte  onichinus,  pat  was  cleer  and  bri^t. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  107  J>e  salow  er  made  of 
topazes  or  crisolytez;.  .be  blak  of  onichyns  or  geraudes. 
1563-87  r'o.\E/3.  ff  M.  (1506)  134/2  Acerteme  uessell . .  made 
of  the  pretious  stone  onychinus.  1750  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr. 
Stones  214  Onicinus,  tho'  it  is  a  Gum  from  a  Tree  of  its  own 
Name,  is  yet  number'd  among  Stones... If  put  upon  a  live 
Coal,  in  the  Manner  of  Incense,  it  gives  a  sweet  and  fragrant 
Smell. 

tOnychite  (^-nikait).  Obs.  Also  in  Latin 
form  oiiy chites.  [ad.  L.  onyckilis,  a.  Gr.  owxiris 
(Ai'flos)  onyx  stone :  see  -ITE  1.]  A  stalagmitic  lime- 
stone or  marble,  having  a  banded  structure  like 
onyx,  and  highly  prized  by  the  ancients;  also 
called  onyx-marble  or  oriental  alabaster. 

1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  I.  147  Of  the  aforesayd  lewels  sent 
by  Otto,  one  was  a  precious  vessell  of  stone  called  Onychites. 
1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  n.  vL  45  From  Faros'  isle  was 
brought  the  milky  white  [marble], .  From  Araby,  the  blushing 
onychite.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Onychites,  Alabaster,  a  sort  of 
Marble.  [1868  DANA  Mia.  (cd.  5)  679-80  Stalagmite  is  the 
Alabastrites  (alabaster-stone)  in  part  ..of  Theophrastus, 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers.  .It  was  also  formerly  called 
onyx  and  Onychites^ 

Onychomancy  (p-nik<?,mae:nsi).  Also  8-9 
onyoo-.  [f.  Gr.  ovv\o-,  comb,  form  of  <m>(  ONYX  + 
-MANCY.]  Divination  from  the  finger-nails. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  165  Onychomancy,  [divining]  by 
thenayles.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,Onycotnancy, orassome 
write  it,  Onymancy,  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  the 
nails  of  the  fingers.  1855  SMEDLEY  Occult  Set.  324  Chiro- 
mancers give  the  name  of  Onycomancy,  likewise,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  natural  signs  in  the  nails. 

Onychopathic  (p- nikoipae-bik),  a.  rare-",  [f. 
as  prec.  +  Gr.  TraOos  suffering  -t-  -1C.]  '  Relating  to 
diseases  of  the  nails'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893). 

Onychophorpus  (cnikp-foras),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  Gr.  -<f>6p-os  bearing  +  -oca.]  Bearing 
nails  or  claws ;  applied  to  agroup  (Onychophort)  of 
ophidian  reptiles  having  rudimentary  hind  limbs, 
and  to  an  order  (Onychophord)  of  myriapods,  com- 
prising the  single  genus  Peripatus,  having  two 
chitinoid  claws  on  each  limb.  So  Onycho'plioran 
a.  =  prec. ;  sb.  an  onychophoran  myriapod. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Onychophorus,  having  nails  or 
claws,  .onychophorous.  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

tO'nyde.  Obs.  Also  6  oynykle.  [a.  OF. 
onicle,  perh.  ad.  med.L.  *onymhts,  dim.  of  onyx ; 
but  cf.  med.L.  onicleus  —  onychetis,  onychinus  (Du 
Cange).]  =  ONYX  i. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  25  Ase  gernet  in  golde,  ant 
ruby  wel  ryht,  Ase  onycle  he  ys  on  y-holden  on  hyht.  13. . 
Owain  Miles  (1837)  37  Ribes  and  salidoines  Onicles  and 
causteloines.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  5269  Onycles  &  orfrays 
&  orient  perles.  c  1400  Tundalf  2078  Amatyste  and 
charbocull  alle  so,  Onycull,  tapas  and  other  mo.  1548-9 
H'ill  of  y.  Hall  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  Rynge  of  Golde  set  w' 
an  Oynyklestone. 

Onygophagiet^nigp-fadjist).  notue-wd.  [Erron. 
for  onychophagist ,  f.  Gr.  ovvf,  ovvx-  na''  +  -</"»7os 
eating  +  -IST.]  One  who  bites  his  nails. 


ONYX. 

1834  SouTHEYZto/tfriii.  (1862)5  A  substitute  for  biting  the 
nails  which  I  recommend  to  all  onygophagists. 

Onyli,  obs.  variant  of  ONLY. 

Onyni  (p'nim).  [ad.  Gr.  ovv/ia  (stem  oru/tar-), 
^Jolic  form  of  tvo/M  name:  cf.  synonym.]  A 
proposed  term  for  a  technical  name,  as  of  a  species 
or  other  group  in  zoology,  etc.,  forming  part  of 
a  recognized  system  of  nomenclature.  Hence 
O  nymalii.,  O'nymally  adv.,  O  nymize  V.,  O'ny- 
mizer,  O'nymy  (see  quot.). 

1884  COUES  New  Terms  Zodl.  Nomenclature  in  Auk  Oct. 
321,  I  would  therefore  suggest.  .as  follows:  —  Onyrti,  the 
tenable  technical  name  of  a  species  or  other  group  in 
zoology,  consisting  of  one  or  more  terms  applied  conformably 
with  some  recognized  system  of  nomenclature.  Onymy, 


the  doctrine  or  practice  of  using  onyms;  nomenclature  in  a 
proper  sense,  Onymize,  to  make  use  of  onyms  ;  to  employ 
a  proper  nomenclature...  Onymizer,  one  who,  or  that  which 


onyrmzes  ;  a  nomenclator.  ..Onymal,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
onym,  or  to  onymy.    Onymally,  in  an  onymal  manner. 
O'nymancy.    Also  7  oni-.    Shortened  form  of 
ONYCHOMANOY. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  69  Onimancy  is  commonly 
called  the  science  of  the  nayls.  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais 
in.  xxv.  208  By  Onymancy  ;  for  that  we  have  Oyl  and  Wax. 
1717-41  [see  ONYCHOMANCY]. 

Onymatic  (pnimze'tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  OVVIMT- 
(see  ONYM)  +  -ic.]  Relating  to  names  :  see  qnot. 

1860  DE  MORGAN  Syllabus  Proposed  System  Logic  48 
Relations  which  have  immediate  reference  to,  or  are  directly 
evolved  from,  the  application  of  names  and  the  mode  of 
thinking  about  names  in  connexion  with  objects  named,  or 
with  other  names,  may  be  called  onymatic  relations.  1877 
JEVONS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  66/1  (De  Morgan)  A  new 
onymatic  system  of  logical  expression. 

Onyment,  Onymete,  obs.  ff.  OINTMENT,  UNI- 

METE. 

Onynious  (p'nimas),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  owfia 
name  (see  ONYM)  +  -ous  :  after  anonymous,  etc.] 
Having  or  bearing  a  name  ;  of  a  writing  :  Bearing 
the  name  of  the  author  ;  of  an  author  :  That  gives 
his  name.  The  opposite  of  anonymous,  and  usually 
explicitly  contrasted  with  it. 

1775  STURGES  in  Lett,  to  Mr.  Granger  169  My  daughter.. 
found  out  the  anonymous  character  of  Mr.  Loveday  in  the 
preface,  without  having  heard  me  read  the  onymous  one  in 
the  advertisement.  i8oa  SOUTHEV  in  C.  Southey  Life  II. 
:95  An  onymous  house  too..  its  name  is  Maes  Gwyn.  1864 
N.  tf  Q.  3rd  Ser.  V.  307  An  opinion  .  .  that  all  communications 
ought  to  be  onymous.  1888  Univ.  Rev.  Oct.  284  A  certain 
class  of  critics  (whose  writings,  onymous  and  anonymous, 
are  to  be  found  in  many  widely  different  journals). 

So  Onymity  (nonce-wd.),  the  condition  of  being 
'  onymous  '  ;  the  opposite  of  anonymity. 

1897  Q.  Rev.  July  loo.  With  this  comes  the  question  of 
'  onymity  '  and  anonymity,  a  matter  in  which  all  the  good  is 
not  upon  one  side. 

Onys,  obs.  f.  ONCE.    Onywar  :  see  UNAWARE. 

Onyways,  onywise,  Sc.  ff.  ANYWAYS,  -WISE. 

Onyx  (p'niks,  <J"'niks).  Forms  :  a.  3-4  onicho  ; 
/3.  4-7  onix,  7-  onyx.  [a.  L.  onyx,  a.  Gr.  ovv[ 
nail,  claw,  onyx-stone  ;  OF.  oniche,  onice,  onique.] 

1.  A  variety  of  quartz  allied  to  agate,  consisting 
of  plane  layers  of  different  colours  :  much  used  for 
cameos. 

a  1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  288  Jacinctes  and  topaces  And  oniche 
of  muchel  grace.  £1305  Land  Cokayne  92  Beril,  onix, 
i  topasiune,  Ametist  ana  crisolite.  1389  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxviii. 
I  13  Crisolitus,  and  onix,  and  berillus,  saphirus,  and  carbuncle. 
I  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  130  Ane  of  oniche,  anober 
of  cristall,  anober  of  iaspre.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest 
i6b,  Sardonix,  ..  by  commixture  of  the  Onix  which 
is  white  and  Sardus  which  is  red.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  615  The  Indian  Onyx  hath  certaine  sparkes  in  it.  ..  As 
for  the  Arabian  Onyches,  there  bee  found  of  them  blacke, 
with  white  circles.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xxviii.  16  It  [wisedomej 
cannot  be  valued  with  the  golde  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious 
Onix,  or  the  Saphire.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Onyx,  a  certain 
pretious  Stone,,  .of  whitish  colour,  resembling  the  colour  of 
a  man's  naile.  Some  say  it  is  the  congealed  juyce  of  a  Tree 
called  Onycha.  1739  GRAY  Let.  in  Poems  (1775)  43  The 
glory  of  their  collection,  was  a  vase  of  an  entire  onyx, 
measuring  at  least  five  inches  over,  three  deep,  and  of  great 
thickness.  1861  C.  W.  KING  Ant.  Gems  (1866)  u  The  com. 
mon  Onyx  has  two  opaque  layers,  of  different  colours, 
usually  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other. 

t  2.   =  ONYCHA.   Obs.  rare. 

i«n  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  I  yeelded  a  pleasant  odour 
like  the  best  mirrhe,  as  Galbanum  and  Onix  [CovERD. 
Clowes],  and  sweet  Storax  [Gr.  <os  xaA/Sdnj  «al  owf  «ai 
ffTOKTtj  :  Vulg.  quasi  Storax  et  galbanus  et  nngula,  whence 
WYCLIF  vngula], 

3.  Path.  An   opacity  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  caused  by  an  infiltration  of  pus 
behind  it  or  between  its  layers,  and  resembling 
a  finger-nail. 

1706  PHILLITS,  Onyx,.  .  Also  a  Sore  or  gathering  of  Matter 
under  the  horny  Coat  of  the  Eye,  the  same  as  Hypopym. 
1799  R.  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Onyx,  an  abscess,  or  collection 
of  pus  between  the  lamella;  of  the  cornea  ;  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  stone  called  onyx.  1878  T.  BRYANT 
Pract.  Surg.  I.  317.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  494 
One  .  .  had  an  onyx  involving  two-thirds  of  one  cornea. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    onyx-cameo,  stone; 
onyx-marble  =  ONYCHITE. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xxx.  2  Onix  stones..  &  stones 
of  dyuerse  coloures.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ii.  12  There  is 
bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone,  a  1644  SANDYS  (J  .),  The  blue- 
ey'd  saphir,  or  rich  onyx  stone.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt 
i.  (1868)  10  Her  hands  ..lay  on  her  folded  black-clad  arms 
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like  finely-cut  onyx  cameos.  189*  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  268 
In  the  art  it  is  often  now  called  Oriental  Alabaster  or  Onyx- 
Marble. 

Oo,  a  frequent  ME.  spelling  of  long  o,  both  open 
and  close,  as  in  boon,  stoon  :—  Oli.  ban,  stdn. 
Hence  in  ME.  a  frequent  spelling  of  O  inter/.;  and 
in  Wyclif  n  name  of  the  Greek  long  o  or  Omega. 

In  the  i6th  c.  oo  was  restricted  to  the  '  close  o  \  normally 
representing  OE.  o,  as  in  doom  '.-d6m.  In  mod.Kng.  this 
sound  has  been  raised  to  («),  of  which  sound  therefore  oo  is 
the  normal  representative,  as  in  too,  cuckoo,  cockatoo,  cooey. 
In  Scotch,  OK.tf,  ME.  closed  has  passed  into(<>',u,ortf,),  which 
sounds  are  also  often  etymologically  written  oo,  as  in  toont, 
otherwise  tunic,  tuim,  empty. 

1381  WYCLIF  Rev.  i.  8,  I  am  alpha  and  oo,  the  bigynnyng 
and  the  endyng. 

Oo,  var.  O  adj.,  O  adv.,  O  frep.\  Oo  lesse  than 
=  on  less  than,  UNLESS,  q.v. 

Oo-  (0"|0)>  before  a  vowel  O-,  combining  form  of 
Gr.  <fov  egg,  ovum,  used  in  various  scientific  terms, 
chiefly  biological.  (See  the  more  important  of 
these  in  their  alphabetical  places.)  Ooblast 
(iftriJblasst)  [Gr.  f3\aaros  germ],  'the  primordial 
cell  which  develops  into  an  ovule'  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.)  ;  hence  Oobla-stic  a.  Oocyan  (<?"«0s3i'an) 
[Gr.  itvavot  a  dark  -blue  mineral],  a  blue  pigment 
occurring  in  the  shells  of  birds  eggs.  Ocecinm 
(0,fsi#m)  [Gr.  olxiov  a  little  house],  a  bud-like 
sac  in  which  the  ova  are  received  and  fertilized  in 
certain  Polyzoa;  hence  Oce'cial  a.  Oogenesis 
(<?u;0|d;5e'nftis)  [GENESIS],  the  production  or  de- 
velopment of  an  ovum;  soOogenetic  (tfu'p^j'ne'tik) 
a.,  pertaining  to  oogenesis;  Oogeny  (oifvdj/hi) 
=oogenesis.  OogTaph  (0u'<7graf)  [-GBAPH],  a  me- 
chanical device  for  tracing  accurately  the  outline 
of  a  bird's  egg.  Oometer  (Otpmftti)  [-METER],  a 
mechanical  device  for  taking  exact  measurements 
of  eggs;  so  Oometrio  (0u:0me'trik)  a.,  pertaining 
to  an  oometer,  or  to  Oo'metry,  the  measurement 
of  eggs.  Oophyte  (ovUhii)  [Gr.  <t>ur6v  plant]  = 
OOPHORE.  Oorhodeine  (Joioroo-d^ain)  [Gr.  pooov 
rose],  a  reddish  pigment  found  in  the  shells  of 
most  birds'  eggs.  Ooscopy  (<»|(7-sk<Tpi)  [Gr.  &o- 
axoiria],  inspection  of  or  divination  from  eggs. 
Oosteglte  (ff|(vst/d=;ait)  [Gr.  ariyuv  to  cover  :  see 
-iTfil  3],  an  egg-case  in  some  Crustacea,  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  limbs  of  certain  somites  ; 
hence  Oostegitic  (oifj-st/d^i-tik)  a.  HOotheoa 
(<fu:<jj>fka)  [Gr.  ftjmj  case,  receptacle],  an  egg-case 
in  certain  invertebrate  animals  ;  also,  formerly,  a 
sporangium  in  ferns  ;  hence  Oothe'cal  a.  Ootype 
((Ju'iftaip)  [Gr.  TVITOJ  impression,  TYPE],  a  dilated 
portion  of  the  oviduct  in  some  Trematode  worms, 
in  which  the  egg  is  fertilized  and  provided  with 
a  shell.  Ooxanthine  (««i(7ksa;'nj»in,  ovzoe'nj>3in) 
[Gr.  (cu>06s  yellow],  a  yellow  pigment  occurring  in 
the  shells  of  birds'  eggs. 

1875  SORBY  in  Prx.  Zool.  Soc.  355  'Oocvan  ..  is  ..  often 
associated  with  yellow  substances.  .therefore  the  solution  is 
of  a  somewhat  green-blue  colour.  1875  NEWTON  in  Etuycl. 
Brit.  III.  774  Some  chemical  relation  between  the  oocyans 
and  the  bile.  1881  G.  BUSK  in  Jml.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  3 
The  'ocecium  is  sub-globular  and  affixed  to  the  upper  and 
outer  border  of  the  zooecium.  1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Oigeticsis 

..'Odgeny.  1886  Athcnxum  25  Dec.  867/1  The  correlative 
growths  may  assume  the  characters  of  the  *oophyte  or 
prothallus.  1895  tr.  Kernels  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  II.  476  In 
the  Fern,  two  stages  are  well  shown  in  the  life-cycle,  (i)  the 
prothaUium,  the  sexual  generation  or  oophyte,  and  (2)  the 
fern-plant,  the  asexual  generation  (or  sporophyte).  ^  1875 

SORBY  in  Prx.  Zool.  Soc.  354  'Oorhodeine.  .occurs.  .in  the 
shells  of  such  a  great  number  of  eggs  that  its  entire  absence 

is  exceptional.     1875  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  774/2 

Inclined  to  think  that  oorhodeine  is  in  some  way  or  other 

closely  related  to  cruentine.     17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  *Ooscopy, 

predictions  made  from  Eggs.      1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  Inv. 

A  aim.  vi.  366  The  eggs  of  the  ordinary  Edriophthalmia 

usually  undergo  their  development  in  the  chamber  beneath 
" 


the  thorax  enclosed  by  the  "oostegites  of  the  thoracic 
appendages.  1851-*  WOODWARD  Mollusca  136  Spawn 
rootheca)  vermiform,  thick,  semicircular.  1888  ROLLKSTON 
&  JACKSON  Forms  Attim.  Life  649  In  the  monogenetic 
(Trematoda]  its  [the  egg's)  shape  varies,  and  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  '  *ootype  .  1875  SORBY  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  356 
Emu-eggs  .  .  are  of  a  fine  malachite  green  colour,  due  to 
a  mixture  of  yellow  "opxanthine  with  oocyan.  Ibid.  357 
Rufous  ooxanthine  .  .  differs  from  yellow  ooxanthine  in 
absorbing  light  to  a.  .greater  distance  from  the  blue  end. 

Oobit,  Sc.  form  of  WOOBUT,  woolly-bear. 

Ooblast,  -ic,  Oocyan  :  see  Oo-. 

Ooc,  obs.  form  of  OAK. 

Oocyst  («"'i>sist).     [f.  Oo-  +  Gr.  xvans  CYST.] 

a.  Bat.   Name  for  a  supposed  reproductive  cell 
in  certain  Fungi;  also  =  OoooNiUM  (Cent.  Diet.). 

b.  Zool.  A  receptacle  for  the  ova  in  some  Polyzoa. 
1875  COOKE  Fungi  176  A  distinct  cell  which  De  Bary 

terms  an  oocyst.  1883  OGILVIE,  Oocyst,  a  chamber  appended 
to  the  cells  of  certain  of  the  Polyzoa,  which  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  eggs.  Also  called  Ovicell. 

Ooecium  :  see  Oo-.     Ooes,  obs.  form  of  OOZE. 

Oof  (iff).  slang.  [Understood  to  be  short  for 
oof-tish,  Yiddish  for  Ger.  auf  tische,  i.  e.  auf  dem 
tische  '  on  the  table  ',  i.  e.  (money)  laid  on  the 
table,  (money)  down;  cf.  Ger.  auftischen  to  table.] 


Money.      Also    in    the    fuller    form    Ocrftinh.   ' 
Hence  Oof-bird,  a  source  or  supplier  of  money,   1 
'  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs ' ;   Oo'fless 
a.,  without  cash  ;  Oo'fy  a.,  wealthy. 

[i88a  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  viii.  170  '  It  will  be 
too  lovely— too  utterly  ouftish ',  exclaimed-  Dopsy,  who  had 
lately  acquired  this  last  flower  of  speech.]  1885  Snorting 
Times  28  Feb.  1/1  The  subject  of  oof  is  enough  to  interest 
anybody.  [With  Cockney  pun  on  ><;/  hovf.\  1888  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  xxviii,  Living  like  a  fighlin£*cock 
and  rolling  in  'oof.  Ibid.  II.  xiv,  'Is  he  an  oof  bird?' 
(rich)  '  Rather ',  answered  the  Tiger.  1891  Daily  News 
2t  Dec.,  '  I  would  commit  any  crime  for  oof.'  1891  J.  W. 
PEARCE  in  Mod.  Society  16  Jan.,  'Oof  as  a  current  pseu- 
donym for  money  has  been  in  use  for  about  seven  years, 
but ' ooftish  ',  which  also  is  W  hilechapel  slang  for  coin  of  the 
realm,  has  been  in  use  in  England  over  thirty  years.  1894 
I.  ZANCWILL  King  of  Schnarrers  249  No  treasury. .no  oof, 
rhino,  shiners,  coin,  cash,  salary.  1896  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec. 
727  My  oofy  maiden-aunt.  1899  FRYERS  Pauper  Millionaire 
157  'What  is  oof?'  'OofJ  Why  ooftish,  posh,  money." 
1899  HINSTEAD  Houndsditch  Day  by  Day  33  Ooftish. 

Oof,  obs.  form  of  Woop. 

Oogamous  (oifganws),  a.  Biol.  [f.  Oo-  +  Gr. 
t&fi-m  marriage  +  -ous.]  Applied  to  organisms 
which  reproduce  (or  to  reproduction)  by  union  of 
dissimilar  (male  and  female)  cells ;  spec,  when  one  ; 
of  these  (the  female  cell  or  ovum)  is  stationary 
and  fertilized  by  the  motile  male  cell.  So  Ooga- 
mete  (c^'gim/l),  either  of  the  two  (male  and 
female)  cells  in  oogamous  reproduction ;  Oo'gamy, 
oogamous  reproduction. 

1888  Athenaeum  29  Dec.  886/2  The  sexual  cells  being 
zoogametes . .  its  affinity  is  rather  with  Pandorineae  than  with 
oogamous  Volvoceae.  1891  HARTOG  in  Nature  17  Sept.  484/1 
True  Parthenogenesis :  the  direct  development  of  a  faculta- 
tive gamete  without  karvogamy . .  may  occur  in . .  Oogametes. 
1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Reproduction,  offgamous,  reproduction 
by  means  of  an  ovum  or  ova. 

Oogenesis,  -genetic,  -geny :  see  Oo-. 

llOogonium  (o»i«g<?"'ni»m).  Bot.,  Also  rarely  ; 
in  anglicized  form  oogoue.  [mod.L.,  dim.  of 
Gr.  *yoy6vos  egg-layer  (cf.  axrjovia.  laying  of  eggs).] 
The  female  reproductive  organ  in  the  Thallophytes 
or  lower  Cryptogams,  usually  a  rounded  cell  or 
sac  containing  one  or  more  oospheres. 

Usually  distinguished  from  the  flask •&&$*&  A  rclugonium 


been  called  Oogonia.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  170  Here,  as  in 
the  Alga;,  the  spermatozoids  introduce  themselves  into  the 
cavity  of  the  oogonium,  and  unite  with  the  gonospheres. 
1885  KLEIN  Micro-Org.  146  At  the  end  of  a  mycelial  thread 
a  cell  grows  up  into  a  spherical  large  ball,  the  oogonium. 

Oograph :  see  Oo-. 

Ooidal  (cioi'dal),  a.  [f.  Gr.  yociSrJs  egg-shaped 
+  -AL.]  Resembling  an  egg ;  oval. 

1836  PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist.  Man.  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  v.  8  a-  281    . 
This  form  of  skull,  I  shall  term . .  the  oval  or  ooidal  form. 

Ook,  obs.  f.  OAK  ;  obs.  pa.  L  of  ACHE  v.  j  Sc.  f. 
WEEK.  Ookroo,  variant  of  OKRO. 

II  Oolakan,  -chan  (<Vlakan).  Also  ou-.  [A 
native  name.]  The  candle-fish  (Thaleichthys 
pacificus)  of  north-western  America  (see  CANDLE 
sb.  7).  Also  attrib.,  as  oolakan  oil;  oolakan  rake, 
an  implement  used  for  raking  these  fish  into  the  . 
boat  when  in  shoals. 

1836  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON  Fauna  Boreali-Amer.  III.  226 
The  Indian  name  of  this  fish  is  Oulachan. . .  The  oulachan 
spawns  in  the  different  small  streams  which  fall  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  Columbia.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  30/2  A 
new  medicinal  oil .  .known  as  Oolachan  Oil.  .Obtained  from 
a  fish  called  by  the  North  American  Indians  Oolachan, 
or  candle  fish  ..from  the  fact  that  when  dried  the  fish .. 
can  be  used  as. .a  candle. 

Oold,  pi.  ooldys,  obs.  form  of  WELD,  dyer  s  weed. 

Oolie,  variant  ofufyif,  Sc.  form  of  OIL. 

Oolite  (<J«-<fl3it).  Min.  and  Geol.  [a.  F. 
onlithe  (Diet  Acad.  1763),  mod.L.  oolites,  (.  Gr. 
cf6v  egg  +  \i9os  stone  :  see  -LITE.] 

1.  Min.  A  concretionary  limestone  composed  of 
small  rounded  granules,  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  around  a  grain  of  j 
sand   as  a  nucleus;   roe-stone.      In   later  usage 
restricted  to  that  of  the  geological  formation  in  a. 

[1785  HUTTON  in  Trans.  K.Soc.  Edin.  I.  (1788)  252  Among 
these,  are  different  species  of  oolites  marble.)  i8o*-J  tr. 
Pallas's  Trial.  (1812)  I.  425  Which  consists  of  shelly  frag- 
ments and  small  grained  oolites.  1807  AIKIN  Dtci 
Oolite  . .  occurs  in  mass  and  is  without  lustre.  1833  LYELL 
Print.  Geol.  III.  215  A  white  oolite.  1884  W.  J.  COFTIE  in 
Pall  Mall  Caz.  18  Aug.  1/2  The  railways  did  not  yet  bring 
oolite  from  the  hills  of  Bath.  .  .. 

2.  Geol.    The  name  of  an  important  series 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  character  described  in 
sense  i,  lying  between  the  Chalk,  or  the  Wealden, 
and  the  Lias ;  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  series 
of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays,  to  which  these 
belong ;  now  usually  included,  with  the  Lias,  in  the 
Jurassic  system. 

The  series  is  generally  subdivided  in  England  into  the 
Upper  or  Portland  Oolite,  the  Middle,  Great,  or  Oxford 
Oolite,  and  the  Lower  or  Bath  Oolite. 

1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  30  Distinguished  from  th 
under  Oolite.  l8u  CONYUEARE  &  PHILLIPS  Outl.  Geol.  it.  u. 


8  i.  no  The  interval  between  the  chalk  and  oolites.  1841 
MII  :  IK  O.  R.  SanJil.  xi.  led.  .•>  253  We  find. .the  Great 
Oolite  uptilted  against  it  [the  gneiss)  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sutherland.  i8ta  SMILKS  Engineers  III.  315  It  consisted 
of  shale  of  the  lower  oolite.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysioer.  36. 

3.  attrib.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  oolite  ; 
oolitic. 

1813  HAKI  WELL /x/nxr1.  Gec-I.  (1815)357  The  coal  formation 
..rises  from  under  the  oolite  lime-stone.  1816  W.  SMITH 
Strata  Ident.  27  The  covering  of  the  upper  Oolite  rock. 
1851  RICHARDSON  tied.  i.  9  The  geological  site  of  the 
locality,  which  b  about  the  middle  of  the  oolite  formation. 
1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem.  Tecknol.  (ed.  2)  I.  32 
The  limestones  of  the  oolite  group  which  constitute  the  Jura. 

Oolitic  (<Jvli'tik),«.  [f.  prec.  + -io :  in  mod.K. 
oiilitkique  (m  Littre).] 

1.  Mia.  Of  the  structure  of  oolite  or  roe-stone. 
1796  KIRWAN   Klim.   Min.  (ed.  a)  II.  179  Pisiform,  or 

granular  iron  ore . .  Of  this  sort  is  the  Oolitic  Ore  found  at 
Creusot  near  Mount  Cenis.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cattm's 
Rocks  Class.  85  Oolitic  texture  is  only  found  in  limestones 
and  ironstones,  and  it  consists  either  in  the  entire  mass 
being  composed  of  small  globules,  or  a  great  number,  .of 
such  being  contained  in  the  mass. 

2.  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oolite  forma- 
tion; Jurassic. 

1831  DE  LA  HECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  311  This  group  is., 
composed  of  various  alternations  of  clays,  sandstones,  marls, 
and  limestones;  many  of  the  latter  being;  oolitic,  whence 
the  name  oolitic  series.  1849  DANA  Geol.  ut.  (1850)  195  The 
coal  beds  arc  of  the  Oolitic  epoch.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysioer. 
118  It  is  the  limestones  of  the  Oolitic  formations  that  furnish 
most  of  the  springs. 

Ooliti-ferous,  a.  rare~".  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IFEROD8.]  Producing  or  containing  oolite. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Oological  (tfKiolc'djikal),  a.  [f.  as  OOLOGY  : 
see  -ICAL.  Cf.  mod.F.  oblogique  (Littre).]  Of  or 
relating  to  oology. 

1861  J.  LAMONT  Seahorses  vi.  85  Multitudes  of  gulls, 
fulmars,  eider-ducks,  and  alcas.  .in  a  state  of  great  perturba- 
tion at  Bruin's  oological  researches.  1864  Reader  30  Apr. 
556/2  The  only  egg  of  SEpyontis  maximus  which  ever  came 
to  this  country  . .  the  unique  oological  specimen.  1875 
NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  774/1  note,  Oological  works 
with  coloured  figures. 

So  Oolo-glc  a. ;  Oolo-gically  adv. 

In  mod.  Dictionaries. 

Oologist  (ffip-lodsist).  [f.  as  next  +  -IST.]  a. 
One  versed  in  oology,  b.  A  collector  of  birds'  eggs. 

1863  Spring  Lap!.  38,  I  had  two  or  three  naturalist  friends 
in  the  town,  .one  of  them  a  keen  oologist.  1875  NEWTON 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  77}/i  The  greatest  scientific  triumph 
of  oologists  lies  in  their  having  fully  appreciated  the  in- 
timate alliance  of  the  Limicolae  with  the  Gaviae.  1891 
Spectator  21  Feb.,  Our  egg-collector  calls  himself  an  oolopist 
..it  is  not  a  pretty  name,  but  it  enjoys  a  Greek  derivation, 
and  a  scientific  sound. 

Oologize  (o^-lodjsiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ME.] 
a.  itttr.  To  collect  eggs.  b.  trans.  To  take  the 
eggs  from  (a  nest). 

1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  I.  21  The  children  of  a  man 
employed  about  the  place  oologued  the  nest.  Ibid.  22  The 
red  squirrel,  I  think ..  oiilogizes,  I  know  he  eats  cherries. 

Oology  (oiflodji).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  <f6-v  egg  + 
-\oyla  -LOOT  :  cf.  mod.L.  oologia  (Garmann  1091); 
mod.F.  oologie  (Littre).]  a.  The  study  of,  or  a 
description  of,  birds'  eggs;  that  department  of 
ornithology  which  treats  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  esp. 
in  regard  to  their  external  appearance,  b.  The 
practice  of  collecting  birds'  eggs. 

1831-7  W.  C  HEWITSON  (title)  British  Oology;  being 
Illustrations  of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,  with  Figures  of 
each  Species  1809  LOWELI.  Wkt.  (1890)  III.  217  Since 
bird-nesting  has  become  scientific  and  dignified  itself  as 
oology.  1883  Nature  XXVII.  308/1  Australian  birds,  whose 
nidificalion  and  oology  had  previously  been  imperfectly 

Oolong  («•!?!))•  Also  ou-.  [Chinese  u<u- 
lung,  (.  itra  black  +  lung  dragon.]  A  dark  variety 
of  cured  tea. 

i8<a  M«Ct)LlocH.0«ir/.CV»»M«.(newed.)  1302  Prices  Current 
of  the  Various  Descriptions  of  Teas..  NingYong  and  Oolong, 
common  to  fine.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Ooloy, a 
peculiar  description  of  black  tea,  possessing  roanyof  U 
qualities  of  green  tea.  1880  Trade  advt..  The  finest  Oolong, 
v.  a  Ib.  This  U  high  burnt,  very  pungent  tea,  and  is  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  lea-drinking  public  in  America. 


i.  Gat.  ^  May  8/1  The  competition  for  Oolongs, 
some  Souchongs,  and  flowery  Pekoes  U  still  very  keen. 

Oometer,  -metric,  -metry :  see  Oo-. 

HOomiak  (fi-mi,*k).  Also  umiaok,  umiak, 
oomiaok.  [Kskimo.]  A  large  Eskimo  boat, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  with  skins  drawn 


I    boat  was  called  an  umiack.    1845  ~v-   -•  — _?-.,    --. 

258,  I  procured  an  oomiak  or  family  canoe.    1894  Ot 
1    (C.  S.)  XXIII.  390/1  Huge,  lumbering  oomiacks,  loaded  to 

the  rail  with  a  mixed  cargo  of  men,  women,  children,  and 

dogs,  all  howling,  ban  entertaining.. sight. 
Oon,  obs.  f.  Oyfref.,  OSB,  OWN  a. ;  dial.  f.  Ovmr. 
-OOH,  the  form  usually  taken  in  Eng.  by  Fr.  final 

-on  in  words  stressed  on  the  final  -syllable,  esp. 

by   those   adopted   during   l6-l8thc.,  as  dragon, 

dragoon,  Ckalms,  shalloon ;  and  hence  by  the  Fr. 

suffix  -on,  =  It.  -one,  Sp.  -on.  L.  -o,  -onem  ;  forming 


OONIN. 

in  L.  masculine  appellatives,  often  contemptuous, 
as  balatro  jester,  calcitro  kicker,  capita  a  big-headed 
man,  naso  a  big-nosed  man,  etc.  In  It.  and  Sp. 
usually  augmentative,  as  donnone  big  woman, 
hombron  big  man  ;  but  in  Fr.  usually  diminutive, 
as  in  aiglon  eaglet,  chaton  kitten,  or  after  another 
suffix,  as  ogrillon  little  ogre.  In  Eng.  in  many 
adopted  words,  as  balloon,  bassoon,  batoon,  buffoon, 
cartoon,  doubloon,  musketoon,  quadroon  \  rarely  an 
Eng.  formative,  as  in  spittoon ;  cf.  also  octoroon. 

Eng.  representatives  of  Fr.or  Romanic  words  in  -on,  when 
not  stressed  on  the  final  syllable,  and  modern  borrowings 
generally,  have  regularly  -on,  as  in  baron,  button,  felon, 
jupon,  chignon,  etc. 

Oon.de,  variant  of  ONDE  Obs.    Gone,  obs.  f.ONE. 

Cones,  -is,  -ys,  oons,  obs.  forms  of  ONCE. 

Oonin  (ou-^nin).  [a.  F.  oonin  (Littre),  f.  Gr. 
V°"  egg  +  -IN.]  =  ALBUMININ.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.} 

Oonlepy,  var.  ONLEPY  a.  Obs.,  only. 

Oonli,  -liche,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  ONLY. 

Oons  («nz),  int.  Now  rare.  Also  6  ounes,  8 
ouns.  [Worn-down  form  of  wounds  (i.  e.  God's 
•wounds'.  Zounds!*),  iv  being  dropped  before  («), 
and  d  after  n,  as  is  common  in  dialects.]  A  petty 
oath :  =  ZOUNDS. 

1593  PEELE  Chron.  Edit}.  1 94  Ye  dogs,  ounes !  do  me  a 
shrewd  turn,  and  mock  me  too?  1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach. 
v.  viii,  Oons  how  my  heart  aches  1  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip 
Scarb.  m.  i,  Ouns  !  if  you  can't,  .how  do  you  think  I  should 
do't?  1830  JAMES  Darnley  vii.  37  Oons  !  cried  Jekin,  this 
is  magic.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  115  'Oons  !  I'd  as  soon 
travel  in  the  land  of  the  Great  Mogul ! 

Oonus,  obs.  form  of  ONCE. 

llOopak,  OOpack  («-psek).  [Chinese  u-pak, 
Cantonese  dialect  form  of  Hu-peh,  name  of  a  cen- 
tral province  of  China  (f.  hu  lake  +  peh  north,  in 
reference  to  the  Tung-ting  Lake,  whence  also  Hu- 
nan from  nan  south).]  A  variety  of  black  tea. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Oopack,  a  black  tea.  1885 
Standard  29  Apr.  Advt.,  Oopack.  The  best  value  in  Tea. 

Oophore  (S^Sio»t).  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  y6-v  egg  + 
-ijiupos  bearing,  bearer.]  That  stage,  or  form  of  a 
plant,  in  the  higher  Cryptogams  (ferns,  mosses, 
etc.)  which,  in  the  alternation  of  generations, 
bears  male  and  female  organs;  the  'sexual  genera- 
tion ' ;  also  called  oopfy/te.  Opposed  to  sporophore 
or  sporophyte. 

1875  THISELTON  DYER  in  Ency_cl.  Brit.  III.  692/1  For  the 
gamogenetic  generation,  in  which  conjugation  takes  place, 
or  in  which  special  cells  (oospheres)  are  fertilized  by  anthero- 
zoids,  and  become  oospores,  '  Oophore '  may  be  employed. 
1882  VINES  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  385  The  Sexual  Generation 
(Oophore)  which  is  developed  from  the  spore  always  pre- 
serves, in  Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  form  of  a  thallus. 

Oophorectomy  (^ofore-ktomi).  Surg.  [f. 
mod.L.  oophoron  ovary  (f.  Gr.  y6-v  egg,  ovum  + 
-Qopos  bearing)  +  Gr.  f«ro/t^  cutting  out,  ex- 
cision.] Excision  of  the  ovary.  So  Oophore  -oto- 
mist,  one  who  performs  Oophorectomy. 

1871  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumors  225  Ovariotomy. -to  use  a 
more  distinctive  term,  Oophorectomy  . .  whose  object  and 
result  is  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor.  1889  J.  M. 
DUNCAN  Led.  Dis.  Worn,  xxyii.  (ed.  4)  212  We  have  got 
some  light  on  it  from  the  practice  of  the  oophorectomists. 

II  Oophoridium  (ou^forrdi&n).  Bat.  Also  in 
anglicized  form  oophorid  (oijrforid).  [f.  mod.L. 
oophoron  ovary  +  -idium,  Gr.  -iSiov,  dim.  ending.] 
A  name  for  the  macrosporangia  (or,  loosely,  the 
macrospores)  of  certain  Lycopodiacese. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  98  Lycopods .. Their 
Opphorids.  1864  T.  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  94  In  the  Sela- 
ginellas,  an  additional  kind  of  spore-case  is  produced,  which 
contains  three  or  four  roundish  fleshy  spores,  many  times  as 
large  as  the  granular  spores,  .these  larger  bodies  are  called 
oophoridia.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  815/1  Oophoridium,  the  larger 
form  of  spore-case  in  Selaginella.  1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot. 
(ed.  2)  366  The  posporangia  or  oophoridia  are  usually  two- 
valved  cases,  with  four  lobes,  each  of  which  contains  one 
large  spore.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  469  Lycopodiacea: . . 
larger  capsules  containing  3-4  much  larger  spores  (macro- 
spores  or  oophoridia). 

Ooph.ori.tis  (»u:oforsi-tis).  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  ovary. 

1873  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumours  24  A  consequence  of 
oophoritis.  1873  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  636 
Ovaritis  ..has  been  described  by  some  authors  under  the 
name  of  Oophoritis. 

Oophyte  =  oophore :  see  Oo-. 

Oor,  obs.  f.  ORE  ;  mod.Sc.  and  north,  f.  OUK. 

II  Oorali  («ra-li).  [One  of  the  many  forms  of 
the  word  WOOHALI.]  A  resinous  substance  used 
by  the  Indians  of  S.  America  as  an  arrow-poison  ; 
=  CDBAKE,  WOOEALI. 

1880  TENNYSON  Childr.  Hasp,  i,  And  mangle  the  living 
dog..  Drench 'd  with  the  hellish  oprali.  1899  Edin.  Rev. 
Jujy  i59Curare,orwoorali,oroorali,asitis  variously  called. 
It  is  the  arrow  poison  of  Guiana. 

Oord,  Oordoo,  variant  of  OKD  Obs.,  URDU. 

Oore,  obs.  f.  OAR,  ORE.    Oorhodeine :  seeOo-. 

II  Oorial  (us-rial).  Also  urial.  An  Asiatic 
species  of  wild  sheep  (Ovis  cycloceros). 

1887  Athenaeum  31  Dec.  897/3  The  Secretary,  .exhibited. . 
a  pair  of  horns  of  the  oorial.  1898  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  878 
Oorial  and  snow  leopards  abound  on  the  mountains. 
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Oorie.Oory,  var.  OURIE  a.  Sc.,  dreary,  dingy,  etc. 

Oosoopy  :  see  Oo-.    Oose,  obs.  form  of  OOZE. 

Oosement,  corrupt  f.  OSMUND,  a  kind  of  iron. 

Oosite  (outfssit).  Mm.  [ad.  Ger.  oosit  (Marx, 
1834),  f.  the  name  of  the  Oos  valley,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  where  found :  see  -ITE  *  2  b.] 
A  mineral  allied  to  Finite. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  480  Oosite.  .is  white  to  reddish  or 
brownish-red,  and  occurs  in  6-  and  12-sided  prisms.  i8_78 
LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  38  Liebnerite  and  Oosite 
are  like  products. 

Oosperm  (0»'<!sp;iiin).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  y6-v  egg  + 
awlpita  seed,  SPERM.]  a.  Zool.  A  fertilized  ovum. 

b.  Bot.  =  OOSPORE. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anirn.  Life  Introd.  25  The 
ovum  has  now  [after  impregnation]  become  an  oosperm,  and 
it  speedily  undergoes  fission  or  segmentation  and  gastrula- 
tion.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Oosperm.. In  Botany,  the  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  oosphere  after  fertilisation. 

Oosphere  (o^'osd'i).  Bot.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  yo-v 
egg  +  atpaipa  sphere.]  The  female  reproductive 
cell,  esp.  in  the  Thallophytes  or  lower  Crypto- 
gams, which  when  fertilized  becomes  an  oospore. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  212  Oogonia  are 
cells  in  which  the  female  reproductive  bodies  or  Oospheres 
are  formed.  1882  THISELTON  DYER  in  Nature  XXV.  300 
The  beautiful  process  of  division  of  the  primary  oosphere  m 
some  of  the  species. 

II  Oosporangium  (iwsporse-ndgiwm).  Bot. 
Also  in  anglicized  form  O'ospora^nge.  [f.  Oo-  + 
SPORANGIUM.]  a.  Thuret's  term  for  the  nnilocular 
zoosporangium  of  certain  fucoid  Algse  (Phseo- 
sporese).  b.  Sometimes  used  as  =  OOFHOBIDIUH. 

c.  A  case  or  sac  containing  an  oospore. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  67.  88  In  other  cases, 
doubtless,  two  kinds  of  Zoospores  are  produced,  as  in 
Leathesia  and  Mesoglo^a,  as  they  have  the  two  organs 
called  Oosporangia  and  Trichosporangia  by  Thuret  1867  J. 
HOGG  Microsc.  n.  i.  273  Section  of  a  lacinia  of  a  frond, 
showing  the  stalked  eight-chambered  oosporanges  growing 
on  tufts  with  intercalated  hairs.  1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot. 
(ed.  2)  365  Commonly  called  oosporangia  or  oophoridia. 
1874  COOKE  Fungi  173. 

Oospore  («»-&po»j).  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  tpo-v  egg  + 
owopos  seed,  SPORE.]  The  fertilized  female  cell  or 
oosphere,  esp.  in  the  lower  Cryptogams,  which 
forms  the  germ  of  a  future  plant. 

1865  COOKE  Rust,  Smut,  etc.  131  After  this  contact  of  the 
two  bodies,  the  gonosphere  acquires  a  new  name,  and  is 
called  an  '  oospore '.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  235  The  size  of 
the  antherozoids  is  so  inconsiderable  that  they  scarcely  add 
. .  to  the  mass  of  the  oosphere,  but  yet  produce  a  change  in 
it,  one  consequence  of  which  is  that  it  becomes  invested 
with  a  firm  cell-wall,  and  then  constitutes  the  Oospore. 

Hence  Oospo  ric,  Oo  sporous  adjs.,  having  or 
producing  oospores  ;  O  ospori-ferous  a.,  bearing 
oospores. 

Oost(e,  oostage,  obs.  ff.  HOST,  OAST,  HOSTAGE. 

Oostegite,  -itic  :  see  Oo-. 

Oostman :  see  OSTMAN.   Oostre,  obs.  f.  HOSTRY. 

Oot,  mod.Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  OUT. 

Oothe,  variant  of  WOOD  a,  Ois.,  mad. 

Ootheca,  -al :  see  Oo-. 

Ootocoid  (flip'Wkoid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Ootocoidea  (neut.  pi.),  f.  Gr.  yoroxos  laying 
eggs,  oviparous :  see  -DID.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  Ootocoidea,  a  division  of  mammals  in  Dana's 
classification  (so  called  from  their  affinity  to  ovi- 
parous animals),  comprising  the  marsupials  and 
monotremes  (the  latter  of  which  have  since  been 
found  to  be  actually  oviparous),  b.  sb.  One  of 
the  Ootocoidea.  Also  Ootocoi'dean  a.  and  sl>. 

18. .  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  $  Art  XXX.  70  The  Ootocoids,  or 
non-typical  mammals.  1863  Ibid.  XXXVI.  319  The  semi- 
oviparous  method  of  reproduction  in  Ootocoid  Mammals. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Ooticoid,  a  semi-oviparous  mammal. 

OotOCOtlS  (o\p-tfk9s),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  VOTOK-OS 
egg-laying  +  -ous.]  That  lays  eggs ;  oviparous. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Ootus,  obs.  pi.  of  OAT. 

Ootypfr,  Ooxanthine :  see  Oo-. 

Oouen,  Oous,  obs.  ff.  OVEN,  OOZE.  Ooyess : 
see  OYEZ. 

Ooze  (»z),  fi.l  Forms :  a.  I  w6s,  2-5  wos,  (4 
wus),  5-6  wose,  6  woos,  5-8  woose,  7-8  wooze. 
0.  6  ouse,6-7  ouze,6-8  owze,  7  oose,  (oze,  oaze), 
8-  ooze.  [In  senses  i,  2,  OE.  w6s  juice,  sap,  ex- 
pressed juice :  cf.  MLG.  wos(e  scum,  etc.  Sense  3 
is  a  later  formation  from  OOZE  V.1  (itself  a  deriv. 
of  sense  i ).  With  the  loss  of  initial  w  in  the  0- 
forms,  cf.  the  pronunciation  of  wood,  wool,  woman, 
in  various  dialects  which  drop  w  before  (u,  u). 
(Instances  of  oze,  oaze,  in  sense  2,  in  I7th  c.,  were 
prob.  due  to  confusion  with  OOZE  sb?,  which  had 
then  both  oze  and  oaze.)] 

I.  f  1.  Juice,  sap ;  the  liquid  which  flows  or  is 
obtained  from  a  plant,  fruit,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

_a.  c  loooSax.  Lccchd.  I. i78Sumemen. .  J>ses woses synder- 
lice  brucaS.  .  .wi3  earena  sare,  jenim  Sysse  ylcan  wyrte  . . 
wos.  1340  Ayenb.  89  Uor  bet  hy  weneb  by  of  gentile  woze. 
Ibid.  186  Ase  be  oyle  op  arist  ine  be  lompe  alle  be  obre 
woses.  1340-70  J4A>aK«rfc>-7i2Nectanabus..  laches.,  wortes 

..Hee  wringes  out  be  wet  wus.    1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De 


OOZE. 

P.  R.  xvil.  vii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Varro  seye)j,  J>at  a  reed  of 
Ynde  growe|j  to  a  smal  tre,  and  humoure  is  wronge  oute  of 
be  rote  berof,  and  no  swete  binges  may  stryue  wip  bat  wose 
[1535  woos]  and  licoure.  (11400-50  Alexander  413  pat 
logloure.  .[with]  J>e  wose  of  be  wede  hire  wengis  anoyntis. 
c  1440  Tundale  1358  He  thrust  hem  as  men  dose  Grapes, 
to  wryng  out  the  wose. 

2.  techn.  The  liquor  of  a  tan-vat ;  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  oak-bark,  sumach,  or  other  tannin- 
yielding  substance  in  which  hides  are  steeped. 

a.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  (1588)459  If  any  Tanner 
..  have_  tanned  any  rotten  Hides,  or  wrought  them  negli- 
gently in  the  Wose,  or  have  not  renewed  the  Wose  so  oft 
as  need  was.  1603-4  Act  i  Jos.  I,  c.  22  Nor  shall  suffer  the 
Hides  ..  to  lye  in  the  Woozes  any  lesse  tyme  than  Twelve 
Moneths  at  the  leaste.  1638  A.  READ  Chirurg.  ix.  63  You 
may  use  the  red  astringent  wine,  or  tanners  woose.  1726 
fit-ice's  Week.  Jrtil.  4  Mar.  4  A  large Tann-yard.  .furnished 
with  Pits  and  Vats . .  full  of  Wooze.  1800  Specif.  Patent  No. 
2409.  2  The  part  for  raising  and  conveying  the  woose. 

ft  1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Oxen  (1600)  13  Then  shall 
ye  take  of  sharpe  Tanners  owze.  Ibid.  42  Also  some  doe 

fiue  them  of  Tanners  ouse  to  drinke.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
.  546  The  filth  of  Tanners  oose.  16x4  MARKHAM  Cheap 
Huso.  I.  xx.  55  Take  a  pinte  of  Tanners  Oze.  1692  O. 
WALKER  Grk.  fy  Rom.  Hist.  25  With  tanners  Oaze.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  II.  6  C  ij/i  Take  a  Quart  of  Tanner's 
Owze.  1777  MACBRIDE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  113  The 
tanners  prepare  their  bark  ..They.,  use  it  in  the  way  of 
infusion,  which  is  called  ooze.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning  ft 
Currying  (1853)  216  Vats . .  two-thirds  filled  with  a  weak 
ooze  or  infusion  of  oak-bark.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ. 
v.  311  An  extract  of  bark,  technically  called  'ooze*. 

II.  From  OOZE  vb. 

3.  The  act  or  fact  of  oozing ;  exudation ;  gentle 
flow ;  also,  that  which  oozes;  a  sluggish  stream. 

1718  PRIOR  Solomon  in.  567  From  his  first  fountain  & 
beginning  ouze,  Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  &  torrent 
flows.  1821  KEATS  Isabella.  Hi,  Divine  liquids  come  with 
odorous  ooze  Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  281  An  outlet  for  the  escape 
of  the  fluid,  which  trickles  down  in  a  perpetual  ooze.  1889 
Science  XIII.  131/1  Small  oozes  of  water  issuing  from  the 
base  of  these  slopes. 

III.  4.    Comb,  (from  2)  ooze-ealf,  calf-skin 
through  which  the  dye  has  been  forced  by  me- 
chanical means,  used  for  the  uppers  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  by  bookbinders. 

1894  D^aily  News  22  June  6/4  From  Montreal  comes 
a  book  in  buck-skin,  tanned  like  ooze-calf.  1895  Times 
2  Jan.  13/4  Orders,  .for  glace*  kid,  ooze  calf,  American  red 
sides,  and  the  best  English  tannages. 

Ooze  («z),  sb2  Forms:  a.  i  w&se;  4-6  wose, 
6  woose,  woes.  /3.  6  oous,  6-7  oes,  owes ; 
ooes,  ouse ;  6-8  oasc,  oose,  owze,  7  oas,  ose, 
owze,  7-8  oaz,  oaze,  oze,  owse  ;  6-  ooze. 
[OE.  wdse  wk.  fern.,  cognate  with  ON.  veisa  wk. 
fern.,  stagnant  pool,  puddle,  Norw.  dial,  veisa  fern., 
mud,  mud-bank.  In  ME.  and  i6th  c.  wose,  rimes 
witiig/ose,  disclose,  repose,  suppose.  The  regular 
mod.  repr.  would  be  ose,  case  (o»z),  as  in  the  16- 
i8th  c.  oas,  ease,  oaz,  oaze,  ose,  oze,  oes,  owes ;  but 
from  1550  there  are  spellings  which  imply  («z), 
and  show  assimilation  of  this  word  to  OOZE  sb?-, 
either  through  contiguity  of  sense,  or  through  the 
tendency  of  OE.  wd  to  pass  through  (wo,  w»)  to 
(w«,  u),  as  seen  in  womb,  two,  who.  Besides  the 
distinct  forms,  there  are  several  ambiguous  spell- 
ings, so  that  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  separate 
the  (d*)  and  («)  examples.  Forms  with  initial  w 
stop  c  1600.  (In  popular  apprehension  this  is  not 
felt  as  a  different  word  from  OOZE  1,  the  notions  of 
'moisture'  and  'oozy  soil'  coming  into  close 
proximity.)  See  also  the  cognate  WAISE  'mud', 
from  ON.] 

1.  Wet  mud  or  slime ;  esp.  that  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  or  estuary. 

a.  £725  Corpus  Gloss.  386  Caenum,  wase.  a  1000  Ags. 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilck.  203/4^5  Cenum  i.  e.  luti  uorago,  uel 
lutum  sub  aquis  fetiduin,  i.  wase  uel  faen.  c  1030  Glosses 
ibid.  362/30  C&niiitt,  wase.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xin.  229 
Right  as  weodes  wexen  in  wose  and  in  donge.  c  1400  Beryn 
1742  They  [ships]  been  nat  jit  I-setelid,  ne  fixid  in  be  wose 
[rime  glose],  (-1440  Promp.  Parv.  532/2  Wose,  slype  of  the 
erthe.  .gluten,  bitumen.  1555  PtiAE.R^neid'n.  Dj  b,  I. .in 
a  slimy  lake  of  mud  all  night  lay  hid  in  wose  [rime  disclose]. 
1557  Ibid.  v.  L  iv  b,  Hauons  of  Scicil  woose  [rime  as  I  sup- 
pose]. 1582  BATMAN  On  BarthoL  xin.  v.  192  He  walloweth 
and  wrappeth  himselfe  first  in  fenne  and  wose. 
J3 .  a  1547  SURREY  j&ttcid  n.  172  And  lurked  in  a  marrise 
all  the  nyght  Among  the  ooze.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  ix. 
23  Being  full  of  mudde  and  ooes.  1587  FLEMING  Coittn. 
Holinshed  1 1 1. 1539/1  Maister  Ferdinando  Poins  would  haue 
raised  them  with  ouze  and  beach  shoueled  and  cast  togither. 
1590  WEBBE  Trav.  (Arb.)  32  That  she  might  haue  gone  vp 
to  the  mid  leg  in  oes  or  mire.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613) 
26  The  vgly  oous  of  the  channel!.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II. 
n.  58  We  sounded,  and  found  28  fadome  water,  blacke  oase. 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  27  The  ose  or  salt  water  mudde. 
1617  MORVSON  Ititt.  m.  in.  iii.  136  Till  it  bee  fatted  with  the 
Owes,  or  sand  of  the  Sea.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav. 
ix.  29  Haying  buried  him  in  the  owze.  1668  WILKINS  Real 
Char.  n.  ii.  53  Quicksands,  Drift,  Syrtis.  Oaz.  1678-1706 
PHILLIPS,  Ose,  a  soft  slimy  Ground,  where  a  Ship  cannot 
conveniently  cast  Anchor.  1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Rect., 
Hungary  (1685)  89  By  the  selling  of  the  Ouse  or  filth  brought 
down  by  the ..  Danube.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  IV.  623 
Unweildily  they  wallow  first  in  Ooze,  Then  in  the  shady 
Covert  seek  Repose.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Voy. 
287  With  soft  Owse  and  Sand  mix'd.  1763  W.  ROBERTS 


OOZE. 

Nat.  Hist.  Florida  g  The  bottom,  which  is  sandy,  mixed  in 
many  places  wilh  oase,  is  excellent  for  anchorage  1774  T 
W I..ST  Aatif.  1-urnessy.  xix,  Manuring  their  land  will'  sea- 
sand,  or  rather  ouze.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  AVw.'lI. 
306  I  he  strip  of  oose  between  the  granite  mountains  of  Fevot 
1850  R.  F.  lluHioN  Ceutr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  <Y,vV.  ,v«.  XXIX 
33  The  sheet  of  black  and  fetid  ooze  that  sends  forth  a  surface^ 
scum  of  brown  tint  and  sickening  odour. 
fig.  C1440 <  Jacob's  Well  174  To  castyn  oute  jourc  wose 
of  synne.  1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iv.  Wks.  1856 

1.  128  The  very  ouze,  The  quicksand  that  devours  all  miserie. 
1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentle,,,.  (!64t)  189  Entangled  by  the 
reeds  and  oaze  of  earthly  vanities.     1870  LOWELL  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  332  Fishing  a  manuscript  out  of  the 
ooze  of  oblivion. 

b.  A  stretch  or  extent  of  mud ;  a  mud-bank ; 
a  marsh  or  fen,  a  piece  of  soft  boggy  ground. 

c  ijoo  Piers  of  Fullham  267  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  i,  Ther. 
fore  know  j  non  so  redy  arry  vayle,  As  ys  the  redd  clyfe  in  the 
warine  wose  [rime  suppose).  1568  GRINDAL  Lett.,  to  Abt. 
ffrttrWk*.  (1843)  294  liy  reason  of  the  evil  air  of  the  marshes 
and  oozes  there,  ..sick  both  of  quartan  and  tertian  agues 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshrd\\\.  1271/1  Twelve  pirates 
were  hanged  at  Whapping,  in  the  ouze  beside  London. 
a  1598  in  MS.  Map  in  Royal  MS.  18  D  III  (Lord  Burehlcy's 
Atlas)  If.  63  (The  Sand  and  Ooze,  now  Kilnsey  Flits,  in 
the  Humber  Mouth,  is  denominated)  'a  flat  and  woes'. 
1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  iv.  (1872)  VIII.  154  There  are 
thickets,  intricacies,  runlets,  boggy  oozes. 

2.  Ocean-sounding.     White  or  grey  calcareous 
matter,  largely  composed  of  remains  of  Foramini- 
fera,  covering  vast  tracts  of  the  ocean-floor. 

1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xiv.  J  609  The  ooze 
of  the  deep  sea.  1871  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  a  The  nearest 
approach  which  we  have  at  the  present  day  to  chalk  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  deposit  called  'ooze'.  1877 
W.  THOMSON  Yoy.  Challenger  II.  L  2  On  the  morning  of 
the  i6th  we  sounded  in  2,575  fathoms  with  a  bottom"  of 
reddish  ooze  containing  many  foraminifera. 
S.  Comb,  ooze-bank,  a  mud-bank  in  a  tidal  river, 
or  by  the  shore. 

1893  }•  WATSON  Conf.  Poacher  40  [We  watched  the  ducks 
and  geese]  from  behind  an  ooze  bank. 
Ooze  («z),  si.3  Obs.  or  rare.  Forms:  (5  wase), 
6  ouse,  oase,  7  oze,  8  ouze,  8-  ooze.  [app. 
repr.  a  ME.  *wSse  (of  which  the  northern  form  wase 
•wayse  'alga'  is  in  Cath.  Angl.).  For  the  earlier 
history  and  origin,  see  WASE.  Like  OOZE  sb2,  this 
also  has  been  levelled  under  the  same  spelling 
and  pronunciation  as  OOZE  sb.l]  Sea-weed. 

«S5S  EDEN  Decades  343  Weedes  of  the  sea  cauled  reites  or 
ouse.  1598  SYLVESTER  D,,  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  H '  andie-cra/ts 
307  bom  make  their  roofs  with  fearn,  or  reeds,  or  rushes 
And  some  with  hides,  with  oase,  with  boughs,  and  bushes. 
toaj  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1122  Great  quantitie  of  Oze,  that 
growes  vpon  the  Rockes  of  the  Sea.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Oust 
a  sort  of  miry  Sedge.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803) 
III.  559  Near  the  coast  great  quantities  of  sea-weed  or 
ooze  are  collected.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm 
x.  120  With  pannier-loads  of  sea  ooze.,  to  manure  their  little 
nelds.  [1  his  may  belong  to  OOZE  *.) 
t  b.  The  moss  which  forms  peat  bogs.  Obs. 
1665  MANLEV  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  245  Which  Fuel 
was  no  other,  than  the  muddy  Oze  growing  in  the  Marishes 
of  Holland,  hardned  by  the  Sun,  and  cut  out  into  Turf. 

Ooze  («z),  P.I  Forms:  4-5  wose,  5  ose,  (6 
°yse),  5-7  wooze,  7-8  ouse,  8  ouze,  7-  ooze. 
[ME.  •uiose-n,  f.  wose,  OOZE  sb.l  i  f  2.  The  OE.  verb 
was  whan  (:-*w<Ssjan)  with  umlaut :  see  WEESE.] 
L  intr.  Of  moisture :  To  pass  slowly  or  in 
small  quantities  through  the  pores  of  a  body ;  to 
make  way  gradually  through  small  openings  or 
interstices  ;  to  exude,  to  percolate. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  xi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  It 
woseb  and  sweteb  oute  of  blood,  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Huso. 
IX'  J  'P  J°  thyn  nond  wo1  sP'yg6  or  springes  ose  [stolen], 
a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Ofen.  (1677)  146  Ty  it  very  close. .that 
nothing  may  ouse  out.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat. 
Ins.  ooo  Lest  the  rain-water  . .  should  soak  and  wooze  into 
Jieir  Hives.  1697  DRYDEN  Yirg.  Georg.  m.  730  A  wat'rish 
Humour  swell  d  and  ooz'd  agen.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  n 
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viu,  I  saw  the  water  ooze  in  at  several  crannies.  1733  CHEYNI 
Eng.  Malady  n.  L  §  5  (1734)  121  The  Solids . .  will  suffer  this 
Vy'V  ~  a  Serum  to  ouze  through  their  Substances.  1709 
Med.  Jrnl.  II.  355  The  spring  oozes  out  of  a  rock,  i&u 
IMISON  i>c.  Sf  Art  I.  107  The  water  oozed  through  the  gold, 
and  stood  like  dew  upon  the  surface.  1853  HERSCHEL 
Pof.Lect.  Sc.  i.  §  ,8  (,873)  12  When  a  crack  tikes  place  in 
ice,  the  water  oozes  up. 

b.  with  advb.  object :   To  ooze  its  way. 

<ii84o  POE  Tales  Ser.  i.  Gold  Bug  Wks.  1896  II  77  A 
scarcely  perceptible  creek,  oozing  its  way  through  a  wilder, 
ness  of  reeds  and  slime. 

c.  Of  a  substance:  To  exude  moisture.     Also/?? 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxxii[i).  (MS.  Bodl.) 

If.  233/1  pe  tree  bat  sweteb  and  wose|>  thus  hijt  Libanus. 
»S»3  f  ITZHERB.  Huso.  §  in  The  fetelockes  ..  wyl  swel  in 
wynter  tyme,  and  oyse  of  water,  a  1783  BROOKE  Conrade 
Poems(i8io)  420/2  He  the  deadly  wound  Ere  long  discover'd: 
for  it  still  ooz  d  crimson.  1810  KEATS  Hytcrion  i.  137  This 
passion.. made.. His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooze  with 
sweat.  1864  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  150  He.  .then  began 
to  bloat  himself,  and  ooze  All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate 
smile  That  makes  the  widow  lean. 

2.  transf.  andyff.  To  pass  as  through  pores  or 
minute  interstices,  and  so  slowly,  gradually,  or 
imperceptibly,  a.  Of  air,  wind,  gas,  light. 

1814  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  46  The  wind  oozing  through 
the  rat-holes  of  the  old  mansion.  1871  Echo  13  Dec  The 
[sewer]  gas  which  now  oozes  out  into  private  houses.  1887 
I.  HARDY  WoodlanJers  III.  ii.  29  The  breeze  was  oozine 
through  the  net-work  of  boughs  as  through  a  strainer.  1893 
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MCCARTHY  Kid  n;a,,,mds  III.  198  No  gleam  of  lieht 
oozed  from  its  hooded  windows. 

b.  Of  internal  qualities,  private  information,  etc. 
Often  with  out,  away. 

I.n7£|ST"rIT  K"'"'S  "•  '"'  IMv  v»Ioor  »  «rt»inly 
going  !  1  f«l  it  oozing  out  (as  it  were)  at  the  palms  of 
my  hands.)  Ihd.,  Upon  my  conscience,  ..your  valour  Iris 

l*oL£!y  r"!,"1.?  «"««"«  !  '«*>  U.CKENS  liarn.  Rudge 
ii,  Gabriel  felt  his  firmness  oozing  rapidly  awav  i8<fl 
LYTTON  What  willhedo(U,1\*  mWfelt  a  cSuddf 
-his  courage  oozed.  1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  A^y  vL  '47 
Rumours  began  to  ooze  out.  1890  Spectator  n  Ian 
we  understand  the  facts  allowed  w  ooze  out. 

8.  trans.  To  emit  or  give  forth  (moisture,  etc.) 
slowly  or  gradually.  Often  with  out.  Also  fig. 

1387  TREVISA  HigJen  (Rolls)  I.  63  Salt  veynes  mulleb 
and  woseth  oute  humours  and  moysture.  1737  BRACKEN 
farriery  Imfr.  (1756)  I.  3,4  Ulcers  that  lie  deep  and  ou,e 

o'  vheIAV^a"r  thr°'  •  •  *'ndin«  Passages.  ito-sT  Good-, 
.\tudy  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  466  A  dry  furfuTaceous  or  stJly  skin 
often  oozing  a  calcareous  material.  1845  MKS.  CABLYLE 
,880  ,'p^/Hr  S/-*2<Jfe  boots  were  oozing  out  water. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  2/2  One  can  now  hardly  take 
up  a  daily  paper  that  does  not  ooze  Federal  Home  Rule  at 
every  page. 

Ooze  («z)  zr.2  rare.  [f.  Oozg  rf.2]  trans.  To 
bury  or  embed  in  ooze. 

1719  SAVAGE  Wanderer  iv.  137  The  trout,  that  deep,  in 
winter,  ooz'd  remains,  Up.springs. 

Oozelot  (»-zlet).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Oozs  rf.l  or  z».l 
+  -LET.]  A  small  channel  in  which  water  oozes 
through  bog  or  mud. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  iv.  (1872)  VIII.  I5o  Wild 
ground  .  with  lakelets,  bushes,  scrubs,  and  intricate  meander. 
ing  little  runlets  and  oozelets. 

Dozily,  Doziness  :  see  after  OOZY. 
Oozing  («'zin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  OOZE  z>.i  +  -nral.l 
The  action  of  the  verb  OOZE;   also  concr.,  that 
which  oozes.     Alsoy%-. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xtn.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Of 
swetynge  and  wosynge  [I582  wosing]  of  chynes  and  dennes 
|>c  er  be  water  spryngeb.    1495  Ibid.  xvn.  cxxi.  (  W.  de  W.) 
683  Of  the  pyne  appyll  tree  Cometh  droppyng  and  woosynge 
whyche  is  made  harde  wylh  coldenesse  ..  and  soo  tornvfli 
'hat  hyghte   EI««"ini.      1695  tr. 
urg.  tut  out  28  The  ouzing  out 
739  LBELYE  Short  Ace.  Sp?ers 

?  A"*?  S°         <!  r°°llng  '"  °f  lhe  Wat"  thr0' 

and  Interstices  of  the  Gravel.     i8ao  }.   SCOTT 


. 
Blood 


,      j  .     iao     .     COTT    n 

l.cmd.  Mag.  Jan.,  Like  natural  oozings  from  a  mind  gifted 
,',       feeimg-     I86s  C*«-VLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  iv.  V. 


. 
W 


«  ir,,  -  -VLE     re.       . 

466  Brooklets  or  muddy  oozings  wandering  about. 

Oozing  (fi-zitj  ),#>/.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  - 
lhat  oozes;  exuding  moisture,  or  as  moisture 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pkarm.  Extern?.  334  The  Acrimony  of 
the  owzing  Serum.  1878  J.  KIUKWOOD  Serm.  371  It  was 
only  an  oozing  fountain. 

JlOozoa^iflzofa),  **.//.  Zool.  [mod.L.,f.Gr. 
V°-"  egg  +  fa,  pi.  of  ($ov  animal.]  Carus's  term 
for  unicellular  animals,  as  resembling  the  ova  of 
higher  animals  ;  a  synonym  of  PROTOZOA. 

1881  CLELAND  Evolution  L  9  Oken  appreciated  the  corre- 
spondence  between  the  ovum,  lhe  beginning  of  life  in  the 
complex  animal,  and  the  '  oozoa  '  or  simplest  forms  of  anim 


----« -—..——•»«««•  in*.   WVUITA  \j\  aiuipicsi  lurmsoi animals. 

Hence  Oozo-an,  a  member  of  the  Oozoa. 

Oozy  («'zi),  a.  Also  4-5  wosie,  6  woosye, 
7-8  ouzy ;  in  branch  II,  osie,  ozie,  oasy,  oazy. 
[In  branch  I,  OE.  wiisif,  f.  w/5s  juice,  Oozs  sb.l . 
in  branch  II,  late  ME.  wosie,  {.  wose  mud,  Oozg 
sb.l ;  in  III  a  later  formation  related  to  OOZE  ».l] 
tl.  1.  Full  of  moisture,  juicy.  (Only  OE.) 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  370  Deos  wyrt.  .ys  wel  wosig. 

II.  Related  to  OOZE  16.2,  mud. 
2.  Of  water:  Charged  with  ooze  or  mud;  muddy. 
,, '39*  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  v.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  129/1 
1  he  Ryuer  Gion  .  .comeb  oule  of  Paradise,  .it  [is]  troublye 
erby  slymy  and  wosie.    1781  W.  GILPIN  Obsero.  Wye  (1780) 
S3   Its  waters  now  became  ouzy,  and  discoloured      1791 
^OWPKR  Iliad  it.  i075Xanthus  deep-dimpled  rolls  his  oozy 

At  'fF  ,y°,!"!'s  Earth'y  p™-  f-'-  '7*  A  brook  ..  OozJ 
and  foul,  half  choked  with  grass. 

8.  Composed  of  or  resembling  ooze,  having  the 
consistency  of  wet  mud  or  slime.  Of  a  sea-bottom : 
Consisting  of  ooze  or  fine  mud. 

IS«3  GOLDING  Cxsar  (1565)  njb,  Ryding  at  anchor  in 
a  woosye  and  open  shore.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \. 
639  Oasy  mud  in  the  botome.  1615  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  limn. 
n.  S  2.  1367  Great  flats  of  Osie  Quagmires.  1619  MILTON  Ode 
Nativity  124  And  bid  the  weltrinz  waves  their  oozy  channel 
keep.  1688  SIR  R.  REDDING  13  Oct  in  Boole's  Nat.  Hist, 
fret.  (1726)  189  The  bottoms, .  .part  sandy,  part  stony,  and 
part  ouzey,  and  of  a  black  clay.  1717  TABOR  in  Phil.  Trans. 
A  A  A.  802  lhe  Lands  in  that  1  ract  ..  are  still  very  owzy 
and  tender.  1730  WRICLESWORTH  Log  Bk.  of  the  Lyell 
2  June,  Anchored  in  17  Fath.  ..in  Oazy  Ground.  1775 
ROMANS  Florida  App.  71  Your  first  soundings  will  be  about 
i  o'SS™  ' '  "o^  8round-  '8»8  STARK  Eletn.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  298  These  birds. .frequent  sea-shores, and  the  muddy  and 
oozy  margins  of  large  rivers.  1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  42 
An  oozy  bottom  does  best  for  flat  fish,  such  as  soles,  turbots, 
and  plaice.  1890  H.  H.  JOHNSTON  in  Nature  13  Nov.  45  All 
the  oozy  water-meadows  are  planted  wilh  rice. 
fig.  c  mo  Jacob's  Well  63  Joure  body  gaderyth  euere 
more  wose  of  synne,  . .  ber-fore  joure  body  is  a  foul  wosy 
pytt.  1617  HIERON  Wis.  (1620)  II.  225  the  best  of  Gods 
children  are  now  and  then  to  bee  dashed  [=  to-bedashed) 
as  they  trauell  thorow  this  oosie  and  muddy  world.  1879 
J.  COOK  Marriage  14  Any  oozy  region  where  the  mere  sedi- 
ment of  discussion  settles. 

b.  Of  a  sound  :   Resembling  that  of  something 
falling  heavily  on  ooie. 


OPACITY. 

1844   FVKFOT  Mart.  04«.  xiii,   i,  fell  with 
slushy  sound  amon.g  the  grain.  T' 

Hi.  Related  to  OOZE  z>.l 

4.    Kxuding  moisture;   damp  with  cxude.l  ,., 
deposited  moisture. 

Trivia  in.  1      The  ooz    Oster,    in.  Blur 


1858  HAvm.o.XE/V.  +  /     Jrnl,.  I.  ,oa 
dungeon  oozy  with  wet.     1863  Woounw      tuniu> 
£«*.  f  Thrushes,  which  To  feast  on  OOIK&  ooS  '« 
Cracked  poor  snails'  curling  niche.  *"• 

b.  Shmy  or  damp  :  said  of  §e«weed. 
(Perhaps  with  some  reference  to  Oo«  /*') 
174.  Ytomin.  Tk.  ix.  128  Oozy  wreath  And  dismal  tea. 
weed  crown  h.r.    I76»-,  FALCONM  Shipwr.  m/M,  ft 
cjzytangles  grappled  fa«.    ,8.,  SHELLEY  Ode  lt  ,n% 

-rl,  "!'  T?e,.oozy  wood'  (fore»»  of  seaweedt)  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean. 

Hence  Oo'iily  adv.,  Oo-slneu. 

1884  tr    Bout's  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.  706  Water-furrow. 

35S.  ^fc1  A§Sh"f'Sft!*!!$:  «74Str.C«/»*,//a'J 
Huso.  n.  ix,  A  salt  and  bitter  ousines*.  1871  R.  ELLH 
Catullus  Ixi.  15  Hands  to  the  winds  above  Torch*  ooiilv 
swinging. 

Op,  ME.  variant  of  UP  adv.,  prep.,  and  prefix. 

Op,  a  colloquial  abbreviation  of  OFTIHE  q  v 

1818  Storting  Mag.  XXI.  426  Aspirant  Senior  Ops'  and 
er"\"?°  Wranglers.  1894  Ch.  Times*,)™.  84  A  pta'are 
Senior  OpI  "^  ""*"  "^"K"1  for  a  Pla«  a"">n«  "h" 

Op-,  the  form  of  the  L.  prefix  OB-  before  /  ta 
oppilate,  oppose,  oppress,  oppugn.  (Only  one  /  is 
pronounced  in  Eng.) 

Opaac,  obs.  form  of  OPAQUE. 

Opacate  (op^-k^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
opacare,  f.  opac-us  OPAQUE  :  see  -ATE  3  5.]  trans_ 
To  render  opaque,  to  dim. 

1600  BOYLE  New  Exf.  Ph,s.  Mech.  xxxvii.  308  A  white. 
ness  which  did..  opacale  (as  some  speak)  the  inside  of  tie 
Glass,  a  1691  -  Hist.  Airx*.  (1692)  196  The  Air  is.  .some- 
times  more  dark,  and.  as  it  were,  muddy,  being  clocc'd  and 
opacated  with  terrestrial  Streams.  iSooH.  FREDERIC  lawton 
Girl  20  Eyes  .  .  dimmed  and  opacated  by  the  effects  of 
dissipation. 

tOpa-cions,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  epac-io  -t- 
-lousj  =  OPACOCS. 

1841  Plea  /or  King  4  The  opacious  body  of  the  earth. 
a  1671  STERRY  Affear.  God  to  Man  Wks.  (1710)  150  Here 
nothing  is  opacious,  or  shady  to  keep  out  the  Light.  1713 
A.  COLLIER  Clavis  Univ.  ii.  23  Is  the  moon  ..  a  luminous 
thing  r.  .No;  but  a  dark  or  opacious  body. 

Opacite  (<»'pas3it).  Min.  [mod.  (1872)  f.  L. 
opac-us  OPAQDE  +  -ITE  '.]  (See  quots.) 

i«79  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  ,66  Opacite  b  the  term 
applied  to  perfectly  opaque,  black,  amorphous,  microscopic 
granules,  patches,  or  scales.  1880  Danas  Min.  App.  ii.  42 
Ofacite,  a  name  proposed  by  Vogelsang  for  the  black 
opaque  scales  or  grains  ..  which  cannot  be  identified  with 
magnetile,  menaccanitc,  or  any  other  mineral 
Opacity  (opae-siti).  [a.  F.  opacitt  (i«-i6th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  opacitas,  f.  ofatus  OPAQUE.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  opaque  ;  opaqueness. 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  shadow  ;  darkness,  dim- 
ness, obscurity  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1611  COTGR.,  OfaciU,  opacitie,  shadinesse,  vmbrage  [etc.). 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vi.  x.  (1686)  26.  Others 
ascribe  these  causes  to  the  graduality  of  Opacity  and  Lighl. 
1656  b.  H.  Gold.  Law  103  Artificial  Oplicks  ..  to  amplific 
thy  sight,  and  dispel  Opacity,  a  1703  SHENSTOX*  Ess. 
(1800)3  He  renders  the  opacity  of  the  other  more  discernible. 
1807  KNOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  I.  358  When  the  soul  emerges  from 
the  opacities  of  this  mortaflife.  i8»  G.  CHALMERS  Horn 
Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  Pref.  13  The  glimmering  of  the  faintest 
dawn  is  more  invigorating  than  the  gloom  of  total  opacity. 
b.  The  condition  of  not  reflecting  light. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  fiat,  f  Exf.  Philos.  II.  xxi.  402  Opacity 
.  .  [m  one  sense)  signifies  want  of  transparency  ;  in  the 
latter,  that  no  light  comes  from  the  body.  1861  TYNDAU. 
Mountaineer,  ix.  75  It  was  most  interesting  to  observe  .  . 
tree  after  tree  losing  its  opacity  and  suddenly  robing 
itself  in  glory. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  impervious 
to  light  :  opposed  to  transparency  or  translucency. 

1634  PCACHAM  Genii.  Exerc.  nt.  139  As  Cristall,  Ice.  &c 
by  reason  of  their  perspicuitie  ..  so  are  Quicksilver,  Silver, 
Lead,  Steele,  Iron,  Tin,  and  the  like,  by  reason  of  their 
opacity.  1638  WILKINS  New  World  \.  (1684)  102  An  Orb 
of  thick  Vaporous  Air.  .  though  it  have  not  so  great  Opacity. 
as  to  terminate  the  Sight.  1750  tr.  Letnuu-duf  Mirr.  Stones 
35  Perspicuity,  or  opacity,  occasion  many  differences  in 
stones.  1796  HOMB  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  9  A  My 
who  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  [eyes],  by  opacities  in  lhe 
crystalline  lenses.  1814  A.  AIKIN  Man.  Min.  Introd.  31 
When  the  passage  of  light  is  enlirely  stopped  opacity 
comes  on.  1885  Chamo.  Jrnl.  II.  140/1  The.,  milk  -tester 
which..  owes  its  efficiency  to  the  relative  opacity  of  pure 
milk  and  milk  and  water. 

b.  trans/.   Acoustic  opacity,  iropervioumess  to 
waves  of  sound. 

1871  TYNDAU.  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  x.  331  Here  we  had 
the  acoustic  opacity  of  the  air.  1876  Smithsonian  Kef. 
510  In  the  cases  of  acoustic  opacity.  .  if  he  had  simultaneously 
made  observations  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  would  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

3.  fig.     a.    Darkness  or  obscurity  of  meaning. 
b.    Mental  or  intellectual  dullness;   (lenseness  or 
obtnseness  of  intellect;  eoncr.  one  in  whom  thi 
embodied. 


coloure  of  J»e  Carbuncle,  J>e  schynynge  purpur  of  Amatistus, 


many,  and  those  cleane  contrarie  gems.]     1598  FLORIO, 
o,  a  diuers  coloured  precious  stone  called  an  Opale. 


OPACOUS. 

a.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  ii.  497  Sa  full  thair  warkis 
was  of  opacitie  led.  1884  pr.  oporcitie]. 

b.  1640  BP.  HALL  Serm.  i  John  i.  5,  Wks.  1837  V.  421  That 
gloomy  and  base  opacity  of  conceit,  wherewith  our  earthly 
minds  are  commonly  wont  to  be  overclouded,  a  1677  BARROW 
£«->«.  Wks.i7i6  III.  375  No  Discourse  could . .  penetrate  those 
Opacities  of  Ignorance.    1837  CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.,  Mirabcau 
(1872)  V.  202  Natural  opaaty  being  so  doubly  and  trebly 
darkened  by  accidental  difficulty  and  perversion.     1844 
—  Misc.  (1865)  IV.  297  The  Opacities  have  been  pleased  to 
suppress  this  election.     1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Cwynnel. 
iv.  i  ii  A  light  dawned  through  the  thick  opacity  of  his  brain. 

OpaCQUS  (op^'kas),  a.  Now  rare,  [f.  L.  opdc-us   j 
OPAQUE  +  -ous.]  =  OPAQUE  a. 
fL   =  OPAQUE  i.  Obs. 

1611-3  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Changeling  v.  iii,  What  an 
opacous  body  had  that  moon  that  last  chang'd  on  us  !  1657 
THORNLEY  tr.  Longus'  Dap/mis  ff  Chloe  52  This  Garden  is 
thick,  opacous,  and  shady.  1709  Taffy's  Triumph,  Trusting 
To  the  dark  covert  of  the  opacous  night. 
fb.  =  OPAQUE  I  b.  Obs. 

1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  108  Too  much  of  the 
Powder  makes  the  Metal  black  and  opacous. 

2.   =  OPAQUE  2. 

i6»s  N.  CARPENTER  Geag.  Del.  i.  L  (1635)11  The  shadowes 
imitate  the  opacous  bodies,  whence  they  arise.  1662  MERRETT 
tr.  Neris  Art  of  Glass  xlii,  The  glass  becomes  transparent, 
and  no  more  Opacous.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  A  rts  ff  Sc. 
36  Occasioned  by  an  Eruption  of  Smoke,  and  other  opacous 
Matter.  1814  CARY  Dante  (Chandos  Classics)  159  Through 
which  thou  saw'st  no  better,  than  the  mole  Doth  through 
opacous  membrane.  1868  LOWELL  Under  lyillows  201  The 
sound  of  human  voice  Or  footfall . .  Doth  in  opacous  cloud 
precipitate  The  consciousness. 

Hence  Opa  consly  adv.,  opaquely ;  Opa'cous- 
iiess,  opaqueness. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)208/1  The  first  Mind, 
by  its  opacousness  eclipsing  their  lustre.  1666  BOYI.E 
Orig.  Formes  H  Qual.  Wks.  1772  III.  43  Gravity  and  levity, 
firmness  and  fluidity,  opacousness . .  transparency,  &c.  1670 
E.  R.  Animadv.  GlamiilCs  Ne Plus  Ultra  147  It  seemed. . 
opacously  red  as  Tent  wine. 

f  Opa'cular,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  opac-us, 
on  some  mistaken  analogy.]  Somewhat  opaque. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xx.  Auth.  Pref,  To  free  it 
from  any  little  motes,  or  specks  of  opacular  matter. 

Opall  (0'i'pa).  [See  quot.  1750.]  A  rare  fish 
of  the  North  Atlantic  (Lampris  guttatus},  of  the 
mackerel  family,  having  a  compressed  oviform 
body  with  long  single  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  con- 
spicuous for  its  brilliant  colour,  which  varies  from 
green  to  bright  golden  with  azure  reflexions.  Also 
called  the  King-fish  and  Moon-fish. 

1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  519  The  black  Prince,  and  his 
Cousin,  from  Anamaboe  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  Mr. 
Creighton,  formerly  Governor  of  Capo  Corso  Castle,  upon 
seeing  this  Fish  immediately  knew  it,  and  said  it  was  common 
on  that  Coast.  ..The  Natives  call  it  Opah,  and  the  English 
there  call  it  the  King-fish.  1798  T.  HINDERWKLL  Hist. 
Scarborough  n.  ii.  229  The  Opah  or  King-fish  is  of  singular 
beauty.  1860-5  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  II.  134.  1809  Dundee 
Advert.  28  Sept.  7  A  magnificent  specimen  of  the  rare 
British  fish  the  opah  has  been  captured  in  the  North  Sea  . . 
the  dimensions  . .  are,  length  3  feet  7  J  inches,  width  2  feet 
9jinches,  ..and  weight  88  Ibs. 

Opake,  obs.  form  of  OPAQUE. 

Opal  (tfu'pal).  tad-  L-  opal-us  (Pliny)  ;  cf.  Gr. 
oiraAXios;  according  to  Weigand  II.  SIT,  from 
Skr.  upala  '  precious  stone,  gem ',  the  opal  having 
been  first  brought  from  India.  Cf.  F.  opale  (i6thc. 
opalle  in  Littre").] 

1.  An  amorphous  form  of  hydrous  silica,  some- 
what resembling  quartz,  but  in  certain  species 
exhibiting  a  delicate  play  of  colour ;  these  when 
cut  are  valuable  as  gems. 

Many  varieties  have  specific  names :  common  opal,  of 
milk-white  or  bluish  colour,  with  reflexion  of  green,  yellow, 
and  red ;  black  opal-,  see  quot.  1884 ;  fire  or  sun  opal,  harle. 
quin,  precious,  or  noble  opal:  see  quot.  1874  j  seminal,  wood- 
opal,  opaquer  varieties.  See  also  CACHOLONG,  GEYSERITE, 
GIRASOL,  HYALITE,  HYDROPHANE,  JASP-OPAL,  MENILITE. 
Among  the  fancies  formerly  associated  with  the  opal  was, 
that  when  carried  on  the  person  wrapped  in  a  bay-leaf  it 
conferred  invisibility. 


glittering  together.  1630  B.  TONSON  New  Inn  i.  vi,  I  had 
No  medicine,  sir,  to  go  invisible  :  . .  nor  an  opal  Wrapped 
in  bay.leaf,  in  my  left  fist,  to  charm  Their  eyes  with.  1600 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iii.  (1695)  313  To  this,  perhaps,  will 
be  said,  has  not  an  Opall,  or  the  infusion  of  Lignum 
Nephriticum,  two  Colours  at  the  same  time?  1717-46 
THOMSON  Summer  156  Thick  thro'  the  whitening  Opal  play 
thy  Beams.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  ii.  n.  i.  |  14 
Every  one  knows  how  capriciously  the  colours  of  a  fine 
opal  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  how  rare  the  lights  are 
which  bring  them  fully  out.  1865  G.  MEREDITH  R,  Fleming 
xvi,  A  really  fine  opal,  coquetting  with  the  lights  of  every 
gem. . ;  it  shot  succinct  red  flashes,  and  green,  and  yellow 
..it  was  veined  with  lightning  hues,  and  at  times  it  slept 
in  a  milky  cloud,  innocent  of  fire,  quite  maidenlike.  1874 
H.  M.  WESTROPP  Man.  Free.  Stones  38  The  noble  or 
precious  opal.. exhibits  a  rich  play  of  prismatic  colours. 
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which  flash  from  minute  fissures  apparently  striated  with 
microscopic  lines. . .  This  variety  is  called  the  Harlequin  opal. 
Ibid.  39  Fire  Opal  is  a  rich  hyacinth-red  variety  of  opal, 
from  Mexico.  It  is  also  called  Girasol  and  Sun  opal.  1884 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  777/2  The  so-called  'black  opals' 
. .  consist  of  this  matrix  [of  dark  brown  ironstone]  penetrated 
in  all  directions  by  veins  and  spots  of  opal,  forming  a  mix- 
ture sometimes  known  as  '  root  of  opal '. 

b.  Jig.  in  reference  to  its  various  and  changing 
colours. 

1551  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  it.  306  When  we  see  Aurora 
passing  gay,  With  Opals  paint  the  Cieling  of  Cathay.  1601 
SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  11.  iv.  77  The  Tailor  make  thy  doublet  of 
changeable  Taffata,  for  thy  minde  is  a  very  Opall. 

2.  A  commercial  appellation  of  semi-translucent 
white  glass ;  =  OPALINE  s6.  2. 

1880  Advt.,  Photographic  Views,  Medallions,  Etchings 
and  Opals.  1891  W.  J.  DAWSON  Redempt.  E.  Strahan  iii. 
49  Her  work  was  to  paint  flowers  and  little  landscapes 
on  opal. 

3.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.     Of  or  resembling  the 
opal  or  that  of  the  opal,  opalescent. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  26  Now  an 
opal  hew  Bepaints  heaven's  crystal.  Ibid.  40  Aurora,  .with 
her  opal  light  Night's  horrours  checkelh,  putting  stars  to 
flight.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  1049  Farr  off  th'  Empyreal 
Heav'n  . .  With  Opal  Towrs  and  Battlements  adorn'd  Of 
living  Saphire.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Kss.  Waters  III.  307  A  kind 
of  opal  color  is  produced.  1817  CAMPBELL  Rcullura  187 
When  the  opal  morn  first  flushed  the  sky.  c  186$  J.  WYLDK 
in  Circ.  Sc.  1. 149/1  It  should  present  an .  .opal  appearance. 

4.  Comb.,  as  opal-coloured,  -globed,  -hued,  -like, 
tinted  adjs. ;  opal-agate  (see  quot.) ;  opal  blue, 
a  carefully  prepared  spirit-blue  ;   opal  glass,  (a) 
=  OPALINE  sl>.  2  ;  (b)  glass  iridescent  like  the  opal ; 
opal-jasper  =  JASP-OPAL  ;  opal  plate,  a  plate  of 
opal  glass  on  which  a  photograph  is  taken. 

1896  A.  H.  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Mil.,  'Opal-agale, 
opaK,  with  an  agate-like  structure,  showing  bands  of  different 
colours.  1880  FRISWELL  in  Soc.  Arts  Jrnl.  445  The  hydro- 
ch  jpride . .  is  known  as  'opal  blue.  i598SYLVESTERZ>K  Bartas 
n.  ii.  n.  Babylomv* Th1  *Opal-colour'd  Morn.  1847 EMERSON 
Poems  (1857)  55  The  opal-colored  days.  1885  *Opal-glass 
[see  OPALOTYPE].  1890  Anthony's  Pltotogr.  Bull.  III.  104 
For  a  good  negative  illuminator,  ..a  duplex  or  other  ''opal- 
globed  lamp  will  not  be  far  to  seek.  i88a  OUIDA  Maremma 
no  An  *opal-hued  light  on  land,  and  sky  and  sea.  1896 
A^  H.  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.,  "Opal-jasper,  common 
opal  with  the  color  of  yellow  jasper.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  n.  ii.  I.  Ark  495  Still  (*opal-like)  some  changeable 
is  seen. 

Opaled  (on-paid),  ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  OPAL  + -ED  2.] 
Made  iridescent  like  an  opal. 

01849  POE  Al  Aaraafi.  iii,  A  wreath  that  twined  each 
starry  form  around,  And  all  the  opal'd  air  in  colour  bound. 

Opalesce  (<?»pale-s) ,  v.  [f.  OPAL  +  -esce,  repr.  L. 
-escere  in  alblsclre,  etc. :  see  OPALESCENT.]  intr. 
To  exhibit  a  play  of  colours  or  iridescence  like 
that  of  the  opal. 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chttn.  Anal.  440  Nitrate  of  mercury 
is  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphurous 
acid . .  when  only  one  hundred-thousandth  is  present,  it 
opalesces  on  a  few  minutes  standing. 

Opalescen.ee  (onpale-sens).  [f.as  next  +  -ENCE.] 
The  quality  of  being  opalescent ;  a  play  of  various 
colours  as  in  the  opal ;  milky  iridescence. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  256  Some  minerals, 
when  held  in  particular  directions,  reflect  from  single  spots 
in  their  interior  a  coloured  shining  lustre,  and  this  is  what 
is  understood  by  opalescence.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp. 
Ref.  IX.  647  A  persistent  opalescence  of  the  urine.  1879 
Roon  Chromatics  55  Not  only  liquids  and  solids  exhibit 
this  phenomenon  of  opalescence. 

Opalescent  (<?"pale-sent),  a.  [f.  OPAL  + 
-ESCENT.]  Exhibiting  a  play  of  various  colours 
like  that  of  the  opal ;  having  a  milky  iridescence. 

1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.(iBi5)  Vocab.  488  Opalescent, 
transmitting  variously  coloured  light  combined  with  a  milky 
cloudiness,  as  in  the  siliceous  stone  called  opal.  1846 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  L  vii.  §  15  Titian  hardly  ever  paints 
sunshine,  but  a  certain  opalescent  twilight  which  has  as- 
much  of  human  emotion  as  of  imitative  truth  in  it.  1868 
LOSSING  Hudson  33  The  beautiful  labradorite,  or  opalescent 
felspar.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  20  Mar.  385/1  The  opalescent  effects 
manifested  by  specimens  of  glass  after  being  long  buried 
underground. 

Opalesque  (^pale-sic),  a.  [f.  OPAL  +  -ESQUE.] 
Opal-like  in  colour  or  iridescence;  opalescent. 

1863  Art  Jrnl.  June  108  The  opalesque  colour,  and  the 
pearly  lightening  up  of  the  jewelled  dress  ..  are  magical  in 
effect.  1877  DIXON  Diana,  Lady  Lyle  I.  in.  iii.  190  A  fairy 
pool  of  water  lies,  fluent  and  opalesque,  under  an  amber 
slab.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxi,  [The  hills]  are  on  the 
contrary  of  a  pale  opalesque  blue  and  white. 

Opaline  (^'palin,  -sin),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  OPAL  + 
-INE,  after  adamantine,  amethystine,  crystalline, 
etc.  Cf.  F.  opalin  (1801  in  Hatz.-DarmO.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  colour  or  iridescence  of  an 
opal ;  opalescent. 

1784  Cook's  yd  Voy.  in.  xiii.  II.  257  Assuming  various 
tints  of  blue,  from  a  pale  sapphirine,  to  a  deep  violet  colour ; 
which  were  frequently  mixed  with  a  ruby,  or  opaline  red- 
ness. 1816  KIHBY  &  SP.  Entonwl,  IV.  283  Opaline,  . .  a 
blueish  white  reflecting  the  prismatic  colours.  1831  R.  KNOX 
Cloquet's  Anat.  626  By  boiling,  the_y  lose  their  transparency, 
and  acquire  an  opaque  opaline  tint.  1894  P.  PINKERTON 
Adriatica,  Song  for  Venice,  Now  shall  Venezia  shine  In 
waters  opaline. 

B.  sb.  1.  'A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  variety 
of  yellow  chalcedony  which  presents  an  opaline 
semi-opacity '  (Westropp). 


OPAQUE. 

1861  C.  W.  KING  Antique  Gems  i.  8  When  the  stone 
[Calcedony]  has  a  bright  tinge  of  yellow,  it  is  named  the 
( )paline.  1874  WESTROPP  Gems  43. 

2.  A   semi-translucent   glass,   whitened   by   the 
addition  of  phosphate  of  lime,  peroxide  of  tin,  or 
other  ingredient ;  also  called  milk-glass. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1561/1. 

3.  An  opaline  colour,  surface,  or  expanse. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  88  When  he  saw  the  sexless 
Attis  by  the  seas'  level  opaline.  1893  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Out- 
law A>  Lawmaker  II.  v.  33  In  some  places  the  pool  was 
covered  with  a  strange  opaline. 

Opalish  (o«-palif),  a.  rare.  [f.  OPAL  +  -ISH  1.] 
Somewhat  like  opal  in  colour. 

1805  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  336  The  last  portion  of  edulcor- 
ating water  dropped  through  the  filter  of  an  opalish  hue. 

Opalize  (<wpalaiz),  v.     [f.  OPAL  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.   To  exhibit  a  play  of  colours  like  the 
opal ;  to  opalesce. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  580  A  coal . .  in  which  crimson, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow,  perfectly  opalise  or  interchange: 
so  that  the  substance  has  more  splendour  than  even  the 
noble  opal. 

2.  trans.    To  make   iridescent   like   an    opal. 
Chiefly  in  O'palized  pfl.  a.,  converted  into  opal, 
made  opaline  or  opalescent. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  1. 159  The  beautiful  opalised  kind 
of  felspar,  called  Labrador  stone.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem. 
Org.  Bodies  99  Either  not  at  all  or  only  very  slightly 
opalized  by  caustic  ammonia.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc., 
Opalized  wood,  petrified  by  silica,  and  acquiring  a  structure 
resembling  common  opal. 

Opaloid  (iw'paloid),  a.  [f.  OPAL  +  -DID.]  Re- 
sembling an  opal  in  appearance;  having  a  milky 
translucence. 

1882  Dredge's  Electr.  Ilium.  \.  643  Each  lamp  being 
enclosed  within  a  ground  [glass]  or  opaloid  shade. 

O'palotjrpe.  [f.  L.  opal-us  OPAL  +  TYPE.] 
A  positive  photograph  on  opal  glass.  Also  attrib. 

1885  Spon's  Workshop  Appliances  294  Opalotype  pictures, 
Opalotypes  by  the  wet  process.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use 
opal  glass  instead  of  patent  plate. 

Opan,  obs.  form  of  UPON. 

Opaque  (cf«'-k),a.  (rf.)  Forms:  5-9  opake, 
(7  opace,  7-8  opac),  8  opaac,  7-  opaque,  [ad. 
L.  opac-us  shaded,  darkened,  dark,  whence  also 
It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  opaco,  F.  opaque  (^1500  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.) ;  hence  the  current  Eng.  spelling,  which  is 
rare  before  the  igth  c.] 

•(•1.  Lying  in  shadow ;  not  illuminated,  darkened, 
obscure.  Obs. 

<ri4io  Pallad.  on  Husb.  n.  262  They  honge  hem  vp  in 
place  opake  and  drie.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems  53  The  Nights 
nimble  net  That  doth  encompasse  every  opake  ball,  1  hat 
swims  in  liquid  air.  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  (1722)  37 
The  Opake  and  obscure  parts  were  . .  perfectly  inconsider- 
able. 1775  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  no/i  The  light  of  the  sun 
was  somewhat  opake,  by  the  shadows,  as  if  two  or  three 
digits  were  eclipsed. 

b.  Of  a  body   or  surface:   Not  reflecting  or 
emitting  light ;  not  shining  or  lustrous,  dull,  dark. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  tf  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xxxvii.  n  The 
planets  are  all  opake,  or  dark  bodies.  iSpo  tr,  Lagrange's 
Chem.  I.  293  It  has  an  opake  colour,  interspersed  with 
yellowish  spots.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  284 
Of  ague,  . .  a  surface  which  does  not  reflect  the  light  at  all. 
1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  154  Thou,  in  our  astronomy 
An  opaker  star.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxvii,  An  opaque, 
solid  green — not  unlike  sealing-wax. 

2.  Impermeable  to  light,  not  transmitting  light, 
not  transparent ;  hence,  impenetrable  to  sight. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  168  If  you  would  have  this 
masse  not  to  be  transparent  but  opac.  1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos.  ll.  103  These  Luminous  and  Opace  Bodies  (I  mean 
the  Starrs  and  Planets).  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  619  Whence 
no  way  round  Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall.  1697 
J.  PETIVEB  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  678  Its  Leaves  are  stiff. . 
and  opake  (i.  e.)  not  to  be  seen  through.  1717  A.  MORETON 
On  Apparitions  26  They  are  habitable  bodies,  solid,  opaac 
as  this  earth.  1818  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  vii,  19  Exposed  to 
the  air  these  crystals  became  opake.  1867  BAKER  Nile 
Tribut.  xii.  314  The  lions  . .  having  the  advantage  of  thick 
and  opaque  jungle.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes  Lect.  Light  21  It 
is  the  frequency  of  the  reflexions  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of 
air  and  water  that  renders  foam  opaque. 

b.  transf.  Not  transmitting  heat,  sound,  etc. 

1876  TAIT  Kef.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  viii.  (ed.  2)  205  Extremely 
opaque  to  radiant  heat. 

3.  fig.  a.  Hard  to  understand  or  make  out ;  not 
clear,  lucid,  or  distinct ;  obscure. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xx.  Auth.  Pref.,  To  darken 
your  hypothesis  by  placing  a  number  of  tall,  opake  words. . 
betwixt  your  own  and  your  readers'  conception.  1789 
BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2)  I.  H.  242  An  opake  expression, 
upon  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  throw  a  single  ray 
of  light.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  94  Whoever 
wishes.. may  consult  the  opaque  but  authentic  Commons 
Journals. 

b.   Impervious  to  reason,  unintelligent,  dense, 
obtuse,  dull. 

[1755  YOUNG  Centaur  vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  260  We  have  in 
abundance.. lunar  great  men.  Men  in  themselves  opaque, 
who  borrow  beams,  from  their  circumstances,  or  situation.] 
1850  CARLYLE  Latter^.  Pamph.  i,  A  fund  of  purblind 
obduracy,  of  opaque  flunkeyism  grown  truculent  and  tran- 
scendent. x88a  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Lit.  Hist.  Eng.  III.  227 
Too  opaque  to  understand  her  husband's  jeers. 

4.  Comb.,  as  opaque-souled  adj. 

1793  BURNS  Let.  to  Ainslie  26  Apr.,  If  any  opaque-souled 
lubber  of  mankind  complain. 


OPAQUE. 

B.    st>.      a.    Something  opaque ;    a  medium  or 
space  through  which  lij;ht  cannot  pass.     Alsoyf^f. 

1741  YOUN«  A't.  Tit.  I.  -n  Thro' this  opaque  of  nature,  and 
of  soul,  This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray,  To 
lighten,  and  to  chear.  1814  Soi  TIIIV  K,;ltrick  xxl.  420, 
I  watch'd  .And  doomM  the  deep  opake  would  blot  her 
beam*;.  1811  W.  TKNNANT  Th ajte  of  t'ifc  i.  io'1'hat  arrowed 
l!it"UL;li  tli'  opaque  their  forky  fire.  1814  Miss  KKKHII  K 
/H/ri-r.  xxxvi,  The  light  began  to  penetrate  the  dim  opaque 
ofliis  understanding. 
b.  A  shade  for  the  eyes. 

1900  //  V\/w.  Gaz.  21  Jan.  1/2  Mr.  B.,  who  has  suffered 
tiy  :i  lamp  explosion,  appeared  with  an  opaque  stuck  over 
his  forehead  for  the  protection  of  his  eyes  from  the  rays  of 
electric  light. 

Opa'que,  v.  [f.  OPAQUE  a. :  cf.  L.  opacare  to 
OPACATE.]  trans.  To  render  opaque. 

1880  S.  LANIF.R  Poems,  Crystal  23  Not  one  but  winks  His 
ray.  opaqued  with  intermittent  mist.  1888  Set.  Amer.  LIX. 
235/3  The  most  . .  practical  way  of  opaqueing  the  back- 
.;i  inmls  on  negatives  of  furniture. 

Opaquely  (op^'kli),  <*dv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  opaque  manner,  so  as  to  be  opaque. 

«      f»i"/    T>. VT  nr 'T:~ 


vaquely  superior  to  the  ills  of  life.  1860  All  Ytar  Round 
No.  42.  362  Glass,  .opaquely  steamed  with  youthful  breath. 

Opaqueness  (0p<F''knes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  opaque  ;  opacity. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song^  of  Soul  ti.  i.  11.  xxxi,  The  Earths 
opakeness  enemie  to  Light.  174*  H.  BAKER  flficrosc.  i.  xiii. 


are  often  the  victims  of  our  own  opaqueness  or  prejudice. 
1897  HUGHES  Medil.  Fever  it  44  [It]  gives  rise  to  a  general 
and  increasing  opaqueness. 

Opard,  obs.  f.  UPWARD.  Opassom,  obs.  f. 
OPOSSUM.  Opbigge,  Opbraid,  etc. :  see  UP-. 

Ope  (^"p)>  "•  anc'  **•  [Reduced  from  open,  the 
n  being  dropped  as  in  pa.  pples. :  cf.  awake 
for  awaken,  wove(n,  bespoke(n,  etc.] 

A.  adj.    =  OPEN  a.  in  various  senses.     (Only 
pred.  or  after  the  sb.)     Now  arc h.  and  poet, 

a  1150  Owl/i,  Night.  168  Vor  swikedom  haved  scheme  and 
hete,  }if  hit  is  ope  and  undelete.  £1*90  -V.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
28/66  He  leide  ope  him  bis  bok.  1416  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
4841  The  large  wonde  vp-on  my  syde  Al  hope,  I  geue  hem 
to  refut.  1549-6"  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Te  Detim,  Thou  heavens 
kingdom  didst  set  ope.  1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  449  The 
mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope.  1678  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  i.  186  To  keep  ope  their  drowsie  slumbring  eyes. 
1810  KEATS  Ode  to  Psyche  66  A  casement  ope  at  night,  To 
let  the  warm  Love  in  f  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.<af 
an  With  both  eyes  wide  ope. 

B.  sb.    [Cf.  OPEN  sb.] 

fl.  -=  OPEN  si.  a,  OPENING  vtl.  sb.  5.  Obs. 

1611  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  293  What  an  ope  I  should 
giue  to  aduersaries.  1617  —  Exf.  2  Thess.  (1629)  167  Its 
fearefull  when  God  . .  intercludes  alt  possibility  or  ope  for 
returne  out  of  errour. 

2.   =  OPEN  sb.  i,  OPENING  vtl.  sb.  2.     a.  Arch. 

1845  VvtMK  Round  T(nucrs  Ircl.  371  Pointed  opes,  splayed 
reveals.    1878  M'VirriE  Ch.  Ch.  Cathedral  59  The  central 
ope  of  each  triplet  having  a  trefoiled  head. 
b.  local.  (See  quot.  1880.) 

1866  tf.  $  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IX.  320/1  At  the  street  corner,  where 
the  name  ofthe  street  is  usually  painted,  you  find  Charles' 
Ope,  Chapel  street  Ope.  1880  IV.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Off,  a 
narrow  covered  passage  between  two  houses ;  an  opening. 
1893  Q.  [CoucH]  Delect.  Duchy  227  Her  window  yonder, 
over  the  ope. 

Ope  (»"P),  v.  [Reduced  from  OPEN  v.  after 
prec.]  =  OPEN  v.  in  various  senses.  (Chiefly,  and 
since  i?th  c.  exclusively,  poet.) 

c  1430  Two  Cookery 4ks.  18  Take  be  hennys  &  skalde  hem 
&  ope  hern^  1573  TUSSER  HusiSjS)  210  Which  optehis 


our  rampyr'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope.  1610  —  Temp.  I. 
ii.  37  The  howr's  now  come  The  very  minute  byds  thee  ope 
thine  eare.  1664  WOOD  Lift  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  4  Going  to 
his  study  dooie  and  oping  it.  i74i-»  GRAY  Agrif.  451 
Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  blaze  of  greatness.  1807 
CRABBE  Par.  Keg.  l.  662  He  opes  his  ample  jaws,  And  lets 
a  frus  leap  down,  to  gain  applause.  1849  WHITTIER  Leg. 
St.  Mark  So  Lord,  ope  their  eyes  that  they  may  see  ! 

Ope  =  Hoop  sb.*  2,  bullfinch;  cf.  OLPH. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  266  Kill  the  Opes  or 
Bull  finches  that  feed  on  the  buds  of  Fruit-trees, 

Ope,  obs.  f.  HOPE  ;  UP,  UPON  prep. 

[Opeagha,  a  misreading  or  misprint  for  quagha, 
QUAGOA. 

1776  MASSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  297.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  VI.  713/1 ;  etc.] 

Ope-head :  see  OPENHEAD,  quot.  1 297. 

OpeidOBCOpe  (opai-d&konpi.  [f.  Gr.  fy,  oir- 
voice  +•  (ttio-s  form,  image  +  -SCOPE.]  An  in- 
strument invented  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear  (West 
Virginia),  consisting  of  a  tube  closed  at  one  end 
by  a  tense  membrane,  having  attached  to  its  centre 
a  small  mirror,  to  show  the  musical  vibration 
caused  by  speaking  or  singing  at  the  open  end. 

1873  A.  E.  DOI.BEAR  in  Prescott  Sf.  Telephone  (1879)  262 
While  engaged  in  making  a  manometric  name  capsule,  I 
invented  the  opeidoscope. 

t  Ope-land.   local.    Obs.    [f.  OPE  a.  +  LAND.] 
//'/.  Open  ground  :  see  quot. 
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1674  RAY  .V.  f,  E.  C.  \Vords  74  Oft  landf,  ground  plowed 
up  every  year,  ground  that  it  loose  or  open,  Suff'.  1716  Diet. 
Knit.  (ed.  3),  //.wl-./  ami,  or  Ofe-land,  L»nd  ploughed  and 
sowed  every  Year. 

Opelet  (*-p|Iet).  [f.  Oruij.  f -I.IT.]  A  name 
of  a  sea-anemone,  Anemonia  tiiAata,  so  called 
because  the  tentacles  cannot  be  retracted. 

1860  GOSSB  Actinologia  Britannica  162  The  English  name 
(Opelet)  I  have  formed  for  it . .  alludes  to  the  habitually  open 
condition  of  the  disk.  AW.  165  No  very  special  care  is 
required  to  maintain  the  health  and  vigour  ofthe  Opelet  in 
captivity. 

t  O-pely,  adv.  06s.  [f.  OPE  a.  +  -Lt ".]  =- 
OPENLY  adv. 

a  l«so  Omt  <V  Night.  853  Hit  is  alre  wnder  mest,  pat  bu 
darst  li^e  so  opeliche.  c  1150  Gett.  4  Ex.  2583  Do  bad  ois 
king  al  opelike..  Euerilc  knape  child  of  Sat  kin,  ben  a-non 
don  oe  flod  wi5-in.  1460  fasten  Lett.  I.  511  He  seyd  opely 
to  the  prior,  heryng  myche  folk  in  the  chirch. 

Open  (*'p  n),  so.  [Partly  vbl.  sb.  f.  OPEN  v. ; 
partly  ellipt.  use  of  OPEN  a.] 

I.  1.    =  OPENING  vbl.  sb.  t ;  an  aperture. 

i- 1470  HENRY  Wallace  vill.  1065  The  fyr  brak  in  at  all 
opynnys  about.  1483  Cath.  Anrl.  260/2  f"  Opyn  of  y« 
hede,  calvaria.  1686  BVRNET  Lett.  Trav.  Switzerland, 
etc.  iv.  (1750)  233  At  the  Top  there  is  an  Open  left  of  thirty 
Foot  in  Diameter.  17*6  LEONI  tr.  A loertfs  A rckit.  II.  41/1 
The  height  of  the  Open  of  that  door  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  178*  A.  MONRO  A  Hat.  Bones,  Nerves,  etc.  66  The . . 
unossified.  .part  of  the  cranium  [in]  new-born  children,  called 
by  the  vulgar  the  ofen  of  the  head.  1885  MRS,  C.  PRAEO 
Head  Station  21  Other  dusky  forms ..  sprawled  on  red 
blankets  at  the  open  of  their  gunyahs. 
b.  The  mouth  or  estuary  of  a  river. 

1710  I.ond.  Gat.  No.  4.655/3  The  Dunwich..gave  Chace 
to  a  French  Privateer,  .in  the  open  of  H  umber,  and.,  took 
her,  and  brought  her  into  the  River. 

o.  focal.  (Lincolnsh.)     A  gap  in  the  sand  dunes 
through  which  a  road  passes  to  the  shore. 
Mod.  We  drove  through  Theddlethorpe  Open  [or  Opening], 

d.  Mining.    (See  quot.) 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Ofens,  large  caverns, 
2.   --  OPENING  vbl.  sb.  5. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  293  The  poor,  .shadow 
of  an  adversary  has  said  as  little  for  his  cause  as  can  be 
imagin'd,  and  given  as  many  opens  and  advantages  as  cou'd 
be  desir'd.     1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  tf  Frances 
(1767)  II.  230  Perhaps  this  may  leave  an  open  to  sarcasm. 
1866  TROLLOPE  Claverings  xxx.  Down  he  went,  .and  not 
finding  a  good  open  for  a  hazard,  again  waxed  himself  to 
the  cushion. 

II.  sb.  use  of  OPEN  a. 

1 3.  Open,  unconcealed,  or  plainly  seen  condition. 
Phr.  in  open,  (a)  in  public,  openly;  (b)  clearly, 
plainly ;  into  open,  into  public  view,  etc.  Obs. 

1383  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xiv.  17  These  whom  in  opene  men 
my?ten  notwrshipen.  1388— (Purvey) /.»**viiL  17  Nether 
hid  thing,  which  sch.il  not  be  knowun,  and  come  in  to  open. 
1390  COWER  Con/.  I.  62  He  seith  in  open,  fy  I  to  Sinne,  And 
in  secre  ther  is  no  vice  Of  which  that  he  nis  a  Norrice. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Bxhas  i.  vi.  (1554)  9  Their  piteous  fate  in 
open  to  expresse.  1613  SHAKS,  Hen.  VIII,  ill.  ii.  405  The 
Lady  Anne.. This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  hii  Queene. 
1646  BP.  MAXWELL  Burd,  Issach.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  285 
You  shall  have  them  anon  in  open  contemning  Sovereign 
Authority. 

4.  a.  The  open:  the  open  space,  (a)  The  part  of 
the  country  not  fenced  or  enclosed  ;  (*)  Clear 
space;  ground  without  buildings,  trees,  or  other 
'cover';  (c)  The  open  water,  in  sea  or  river;  (</) 
The  open  air. 

16*4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  65  Presently  from  each 
side  the  river  came  arrowes.  .whereat  we  returned  to  get 
the  open . .  we  seised  on  all  their  canowes,  and  moored  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  open.  1731  POPE  Ess.  Man  l.  10  Try 
what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield.  1858  KINGSLEY  Mf 
Hunting  Song  in  A ndromeda.  etc.  128  One  more  fence  and 
we  're  out  on  the  open.  1859  LAWRENCE  Siverd  f,  Gown  v. 


beat  in  the  open  the. .schooner..,  both  being  reefed  down. 
1893  Daily  Tel.  3  Oct.  5/3  A  quantity  of  ripe  raspberries. . 
grown  in  the  open. 

b.  An  open  or  clear  space. 

1796  Hist.  Ntd  Evans  I.  193  He  was  astonished  to  see  so 
extensive  an  open  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city. 

5.  Stock  Exchange.  The  open  market. 

1898  Daily  JVews  g  May  2/3  In  the  open,  bar  gold 
remained  in  strong  demand  for  America  at  about  771.  91* 
per  ounce. 

6.  Comb.,  as  open-grown  adj.,  grown  in  the  open 
air  or  ground. 

1894  Daily  News  7  Apr.  5/4  Open-grown  rhubarb  costs 
4<r*.  the  bundle. 

Open.  (»«'p'n)>  "•  (a(iv-)  Forms:  i-  open; 
also  3  (Orm.)  openn,  4  -in,  -ine,  -one,  -enne, 
-one,  -oun,  (hop(p)yne),  4-5  opun,  -on,  4-6 
-yn,  -yne ;  5  oppyn,  -on,  6  oppin,  -ine,  -en, 
(Sc.  appin).  [A  Com.  Teut.  adj.:  OE.  open 
-OS.opan  (MDu.,  Du. ofen),  OFris.  epin,  OHG. 
offan  (MHG.,  Ger.  o/en),  ON.  opinn.  opin,  opit 
(Da.  aaben,  Sw.  in  comb,  o'ppcn-} ;  not  recorded 
in  Gothic;  OTeut.  type  *nfano-,  *upinc~,  app. 
from  the  root  of  UP  ack:  In  all  the  Inngs.,  the 
word  has  the  form  of  a  strong  pa.  pple.,  as  if 
meaning  '  set  up  ',  '  put  up ',  but  no  corresponding 


OPEN. 

vb.  exists.  Cf.,  however,  for  the  tense,  the  obs.  or 
dial.  '  put  up  the  door',  'set  up  the  door'  (Ger. 
macht  ilie  Ihiir  auf),  '  the  il>  i  ut  it  to'. 

The  o,  orig.  short,  was  lengthened  in  M  K.  at  the 
end  of  the  stressed  syllable,  as  in  stolen,  woven,  etc.] 
I.  Physical  senses. 

1.  Of  a  door,  gate,  or  the  like  :  Not '  put  to'  the 
place  which  it  fits,  not  closed  or  shut ;  '  np ',  set 
up,  standing  up,  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  through. 
(Cf.  do  up  (Karly  ME.  up  dori),  dup,  to  put  'up', 
to  open.)     Also  said  of  the  doorway,  gateway,  or 
other  passage. 

r8M  K.  X.vmo  Ores.  in.  v.  f  4  (tonne  undydan  hi*  ba 
dura  be  on  ba  healfe  open  WKS.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  239  Hie 
xemetlon  (ue*  carcernes  duru  opene.  c  IMO  OIMN  15516 
Patt  henries*  }ate  uss  openn  be  Att  lire  lifeu  e.nde.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Last  Age  Ch.  p.  xxviii,  Every  lettre  in  the  abece 
may  be  souned  wib  opyn  moub  sane  .m.  lettre  one.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  150  per  es  nane  entree  open  in  to 
it.  1477  I'aston  Lett.  111.  212  There  arn  wyndownej  blow 
opyn  m  the  place.  411548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  158  b, 
And  to  set  open  the  fludde  gates  of  these  devises.  1549 
Canpl.  Scot.  vi.  60  He  sal  be  fundin  dede,  and  his  ene  appin. 
1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Ceorr.  in.  407  The  Sluces  of  the  Sky 
were  open  spread.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  L  iv,  The  window! 
. .  were  left  open  on  purpose.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  x. 
ii.  The  door  burst  open.  1859  TENNYSON  EnidyA  The  voice 
of  Enid.. rang  Clear  thro'  the  open  casement  of  the  Hall, 
Singing.  1884  BLACK  Jud.  Shots,  xxxiv,  The  door  wu 
open  an  inch  or  two. 

2.  Of  a  containing  space,  a  house,  box,  etc.: 
Having  its  gate,  door,  lid,  or  some  part  of  its  en- 
closing boundary  drawn  aside  or  removed  so  that 
there  is  free  access  to  its  interior ;  not  shut  up. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  239  pin  carcern  open  we  xemetton. 
c  1000  Ags.  Cosf.  John  i.  51  ge  ge-seoa  opene  heofonas. 
1388  WVCLIF  Rom.  iii.  13  The  throte  of  hem  is  an  opyn 
sepulcre.  4-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  121  pai  er  open 
at  be  sydes  and  laced  togyder  with  lacez  of  silke.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ill  18  Breakc  open  the  Gaoles,  and  let 
out  the  Prisoners,  a  i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  45  The 
granaries  were  made  open,  the  country  being  free  from  rain. 
1799  Mid.  Jrnl.  II.  422  Hectic  fever  arises  only  from  the 
matter  of  an  open  ulcer.  1816  JAS.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  » 
Art  II.  318  Keep  the  open  end  of  the  tube  immersed.  1(59 
JEPHSON  Brittany  v.  56  A  pianoforte,  .lying  open,  for  show, 
not  use.  1881  OUIDA  Maremma  \.  200  The  earth  had 
yawned  open  in  many  places.  1887  Diet.  tfat.  Biff.  IX. 
335/2  His  head  was  split  open  with  a  blow.  1900  EVA  C.  E. 
LUcKFS  Gen.  Nursing  xi,  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  blister 
'  open '.  Mod.  Standing  beside  the  open  grave.  They  found 
the  drawer  open  and  its  contents  strewed  about  the  floor. 

b.    Hence,   Free  of  entrance  or  admission  to 
all  (or  to  persons  specified). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  61  Se  jifra  helle  biS  4  open  deoflum. 
1784  COIVPER  Let.  19  July,  When  Bedlam  was  open  to  the 
cruel  curiosity  of  holiday  ramblers.  1816  J.  WILSOM  City 

'PUurue  in.  L  100  Even  the  house  of  God  Was  open  to  the 

^*  n.  ,  .  , ._.!• •"  *  •-* 


.  ._0.     1891  Sweater  2  May  534/1  The  old  universities 
are  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  creed. 

3.  Of  a  space :  Not  shut  in  or  confined,  not  sur- 
rounded by  barriers ;  to  which  there  is  free  access 
or  passage  on  all  or  nearly  all  sides ;  unenclosed, 
unwalled,  unconfined.     See  also  OPKIT  AIB. 

c  815  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  82/9  Urts  fatens,  open 
burh.  £1330  R.  BRVNHE  Chron.  (1810)  no  For  comon  be 
folk  it  wan,  wod  open  &  forest,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
x.  38  It  es  nojt  lang  sen  be  sepulchre  was  all  open,  bat  men 
niy«  kisse  it  and  louche  it.  Bol..be  sowdan  has  gert 
makeawallaboutebegraue.  aiS4BHALLtAr»».,//f».  f  /// 
1300,  The  people  would  not  assemble ..  in  no  houses,  but  in 
open  places.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  i.  20  Foule  that  may  flie.  .in 
the  open  firmament  of  heauen.  16**  BACON  Hen.  VII,  Mor. 
&  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  332  The  fields  then  being  open  and 
champain.  1704  Lona.  Go*.  No.  3991/2  The  Enemy ._«enl 
a  strong  Party  into  an  open  Village.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jml. 
Anton's  Vn.  20  A  vast  open  Ocean.  i?«9  Tirnn  28  June 
4/4  The  House  is  open  and  airy  backwards.  ltd  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  420  He  wu  obliged  to  abandon 
the  open  country,  and  to  depend  upon  his  forts.  18*5 
Law  Kef.  14  Queen's  Bench  Div.  918  The  footpath  ran 
over  an  open  moor. 

b.  Hence,  of  a  battle :  Fonght  in  the  open  (and 
not  in  a  fortress  or  stronghold),  and  so  with  full 

forces. 

«  1548  HALL  Chrm.,  Hen.  VI  nob,  To  avoyde  open 
ioynyng,.. force  to  force.  Ibid.,  He  determined  never. .to 
fight  in  open  battaill  with  the  Englishmen,  nor  by  a  feld  to 
adventure.  1706  PRIOR  Ode  to  Oveen  206  We  our  forts  and 
lines  forsake,  To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight.  1705 
SMOLLETT  Hist.  Eng.  (-804)  V.  263  Generally  speaking,  their 
parties  declined  an  open  engagement.  1865  KING«L«T 
fierew.  xix,  What  men  they  could  afford  him,  in  ca»»  of 
open  battle. 

4.  Not  covered  over  or  covered  in ;   having  no 
roof,  lid,  or  other  covering;   esp.  in  open  boat, 
open  carriage. 

Ofen  crown,  a  crown  without  the  "<*^«"'. 
sidered  in  modern  heraldry  to  symbolue  so\ 
coronet ;  also,  a  badge  or  ornament  reset 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  125  Seo  myccle  cirice.  .seo  »ufc 
&  unoferhrefed.    IJJS  COVERDALE  A  urn.  xix. 
vessel  that  halh  nolydd  norcoueryngeisvncleane.    iS73-« 
RAUFT  Ah'  O  ico  Open  abooe :  not  couered  ouer.    i 
Hundred  open  Boats. 


OPEN. 

CUSSANS  Heraldry  xvii.  (ed.  3)  238  The  earliest  coins  struck 
by  Henry  the  Seventh  bear  an  open  Crown  with  fleur-de-lys 
on  the  rim. 

5.  Not  covered  so  as  to  be  concealed  or  pro- 
tected ;  bare,  exposed. 

Beowulf  2271  Hord-wynne  fond  eald  uht-sceaoa  opene 
standan.  1390  GOWBR  Conf.  II.  260  With  open  bed  and  fot 
al  bare,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xx.  124  Noone  wommen 
weriden  thanne.  .keuercheefis,  but  weriden  her  open  heer. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  254  He  thus  lyenge  wyde 
open,  &  they  goynge  ouer  hym  &  bestrydynge  hym.  1604 
E.  G[RiMSTONK]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  viii.  348  When 
any  one  dyed,  they  layd  him  open  in  a  chamber,  vntill 
that  all  his  kinsfolkes  and  friends  were  come.  1664  EVELYN 


.840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  ill.  323  They  will  probably 
require  to  be  laid  open  with  the  knife.  1876  PREECE  & 
SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  158  Telegraph  lines  are . .  ist. 
Those  in  which  open,  that  is  overground,  wires  are  employed. 
tb.  With  open  face:  with  uncovered  face; 
hence,  confidently,  frankly ;  also,  brazenly.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  iii.  18  We  that  with  open  [1382  schewid, 
Vulg.  revelatd]  face  seen  the  glorie  of  the  Lord.  1474  CAX- 
TON  Chesse  31  We  may  goon  with  open  face  and  good 


Churchill  n  Critics  of  old,  a  manly  liberal  race,  Approv'd 
or  censur'd  with  an  open  face. 

6.  Not  having  the  marginal  parts  drawn,  folded, 
or  rolled  together ;  unclosed,  expanded,  spread  out. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xl.  1399  To  lat  him  haiff  his  Psaltyr 
buk  in  sycht.  He  gert  a  preyst  it  oppyn  befor  him  hauld. 
1513  W.  DE  WORDE  Bk.  Kerxynge  in  Bahees  Bk.  278  All 
maner  of  fowles  hauynge  open  clawes  as  a  capon.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vi.  57  Helytropium..hes  the  leyuis  appin  as 
lang  as  the  soune  is  in  our  hemispere.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings 
vi.  32  Caruings  of.  .palme  trees,  and  open  flowers.  1857 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  331  With. .the  open  sheet  in  her 
hand.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  ii.  15  Having  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand. 

7.  Of  a  line,  texture,  etc. :   Having  apertures  or 
spaces  between  its  parts ;  containing  interstices,  gaps, 
holes,  or  unoccupied  spaces ;  perforated  ;  porous. 

Open  order  (Mil.),  a  formation  m  which  the  individual 
men  are  three  or  more  yards  apart ;  (If aval),  a  formation 
in  which  the  individual  ships  are  more  than  a  cable's  length 
apart.  Open  harmony  (Mas.),  a  harmony  in  which  the 
chords  are  separated  by  wide  intervals. 

1625  MARKHAM  Soldier's  Accid.  12  In  Files.. Open  Order 
is  sixe  foote  betweene  person  and  person.. in  Rankes..to 
stand  or  march  at  Open-Order,  is  ever  twelue  foote.  1663 
GERBIER  Counsel  29  A  ranck  of  open  teeth.  1686  W.  HARRIS 
tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chym.  I.  vi.  (ed.  3)  150  You  had  better 
use  Verdegreese . .  because  it  is  more  open  and  disposed  for 
solution  by  the  acids  of  Vinegar.  1796  Instr.  f;  Reg. 
Cavalry  (1813)  54  Changes  of  position  in  open  column, 
are  in  general  movements  of  previous  disposition.  1805 
ADM.  STIRLING  in  Naval  Chron.  XV.  81  The  signal  for 
sailing  in  open  order.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  A  rctic  Reg.  I.  229 
Open  ice,  or  sailing-ice,  is  where  the  pieces  are  so  separate 
as  to  admit  of  a  ship  sailing  conveniently  among  them. 
1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  182  Unless  a  very  open 
and  porous  collodion  be  used.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iv. 
§  2  (ed.  6)  134  The  aestivation  is  said  to  be  Open  or  Inde- 
terminate when  the  parts  do  not  come  into  contact  in  the 
bud,  so  as  to  cover  those  within. 

8.  Of  a  passage  or  space  :   Not  occupied  by  any- 
thing that  prevents  passage  or   view ;   free  from 
obstructions ;  unobstructed,  clear.     Of  a  country : 
Free  from  wood,  buildings,  etc.     Of  a  river,  port, 
etc. :  Not  frozen  over,  free  from  ice. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1575  The  Stretis  were .  .of  stronge  brede, 
For  ymur  &  aire  opon  in  be  myddis.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Rich.  Ill  57  Makyng  open  passage  by  dent  of  swerde. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xiv.  214  He  is  made  to  come 
foorth  into  an  opener  place,  where  he  may  haue  what  to  see 
and  to  behold.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1587/2  The  Empress 
and  her  Court  will  remain  till  the  River  be  open,  so  that  she 
may  go  by  Water.  1709  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  7  f  21  The  Ice 
being  broke,  the  Sound  is  again  open  for  the  Ships.  1725 
DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  319  The  country  was  all 
open,  with  very  little  wood,  and  no  trees.  1809  KENDALL 
Trav.  III.  Ixxii.  129  The  road. .is  over  very  rocky  land, 
recently  laid  open  by  burning  the  trees.  1876  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  3)  IV.  xviii.  157  The  besieged  must  have 
had  the  river  and  the  sea  open  to  them  during.. the  siege. 
1896  SIR  R.  HUNTER  (title)  The  Preservation  of  Open 
Spaces  and  of  Footpaths  and  Other  Rights  of  Way. 

b.  Of  the  bodily  passages :  Not  obstructed  ;  esp. 
of  the  bowels:  Not  constipated. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  215  When  folke 
be  most  open,  ..Then  go  they  to  stooles  that  be  made 
most  close.  1710  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  427  Oil, 
Butter,  and  course  Bread,  and  Hony-drinks  keep  the  Body 
open.  18x2  J.  BAILLIE  Advice  to  Mothers  x.  142  Magnesia, 
alba, . .  a  lenient  purgative,  and  keeps  the  body  gently  open. 
1823-4  Lancet  (ed.  3)  447  Bowels  not  open. 

9.  a.  Of  the  soil :   Unbound  by  frost  or  heat ; 
loose,  permeable,    b.  Of  weather  or  season  :  Free 
from  frost,  as  an  open  winter;  also  Naut.,  free 
from  fog  or  mist. 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Gard.  (1626)  19  In 
winter,  .open,  calme,  and  moist  weather  is  best.  1647  A. 
Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  xv.  (1675)  376  Sometimes  she  [the  earth] 
is  open,  as  in  the  Summer  and  Spring.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  I.  98  That  while  the  Turf  lies  open,  and  unbound, 
Succeeding  Suns  may  bake  the  Mellow  Ground,  1714  SWIFT 
Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  523  Hay  will  certainly  be  dear  unless 
we  have  an  open  winter.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  Mb,  The  weather  is  said  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair 
and  open.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  107  The  meetings 
shall  be  held  the  first  open  week  in  or  after  November. 
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1884  D-  C.  MURRAY  in  Graphic   Christm.   No.  20/2   The 
weather  being  fine  and  open  and  dry. 

10.  Naut.   f  a.  Looking  unobstructed!}'  upon  or 
to\  in  full  view  (obs^}.     b.  Seen  with  an  opening 
between  ;  clear,  detached.     Cf.  OPEN  v.  8. 

1478  BOTONER  /tin.  (Nasmith  1778)  no  Insula  Sancti 
Michaelis  de  Loo  jacet  anglice  opyn  upon  villas  Loo.  Ibid., 
Leforland  de  Raume  opyn  upon  Plymmouth.  1330  PALSGR. 
573  Our  shyppe  wente  to  wrake  open  upon  Donkyrke  ( . .  tout 
deuant  Donkyrke),  11570  NARBOKOUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev. 
late  Voy.  i.  (1711)  62  When  you  are  at  the  West-part  of  this 
Narrow,  you  will  see  three  Islands  come  open,  which  shew 
to  be  steep  up  Cliffs.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2112/4  1'hey 
are  to  keep  the  Great  Light  a  little  open  to  the  Eastward 
of  the  Small  One,  to  avoid  their  coming  ashore  upon  the 
Main.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  x,  I  found  myself  open  to 
the  northern  shore.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1700)  V.  1863  As 
we  stood  off,  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  hills.. came  open 
off  the  bluff  point,  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  i%cfiMerc,  Marine 
Mag.  V.  227  Until  you  observe  the  spire,  .its  breadth  open 
of  Bradley 's  head, 

11.  In  various  technical  uses :    a.  Music.  Of  an 
organ-pipe:  Not  closed  or  shut  at  the  top.     Of 
a  string :    Not  stopped  by  a  finger.      Hence,  of 
a  note,  Produced  by  such  a  pipe  or  string,  or  by 
the  lip  of  a  performer  on  a  wind-instrument  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  slide,  key,  or  piston. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mns.  n.  93  Tune  it  till  it  agree  in 
sound  with  your  Treble  open.  Ibid.  104  The  open  shake. 
x8n  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  s.  v,  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  80  We  call 
a  pipe  open,  if  its  upper  end  or  aperture  is  not  shut  up.  1856 
MRS.  C.  CLARKE  tr.  Berlioz*  Instrument,  4  Keeping  the 
majority  of  his  strings  open.  1880  W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  II.  757  Depressing  the  open  note  a  tone  and  a 
semitone.  1888  Murray's  Mag.  III.  No.  14  The  transition 
from  open  to  closed  tones  should  riot  be  quite  abrupt. 

b.  Entotn.  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  341  Open.  Areolets  that 
terminate  in  the  margin  of  the  wing,  or  that  are  not 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  nervures. 

c.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs*  Bot.  93  There  are.. 
bundles  devoid  of  and  bundles  containing  cambium ;  the 
former  may  be  termed  closed,  the  latter  open... The  open 
fibre-vascular  bundle.. continues  to  produce  new  layers  of 
permanent  tissue  on  both  sides  of  its  cambium. 

d.  Of  sounds:  Uttered  with  the  mouth  open,  spec, 
Of  vowels  :   Produced  with  a  wider  opening  of  the 
oral  cavity  than  those  called  close  •  e.  g.  open  o  and 
e  (=  6,  e),  close  o  and  e  (=  0,  e}. 

1485  in  Rutland' Papers  (Camden)  16  My  lord  Cardinall.. 
shall  syng  with  open  voice  iij  tymes  Vt  presentem  famulum 
timtn.  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  $•  Rose  59  The  birdis  did  with 
oppin  vocis  cry.  1611  FLORIO  Ital.  Diet.  618  The  Italians 
haue  two  very  different  sounds  for  the  two  vowels,  E.  and 
O.  which  for  distinctions  sake,  they  name  the  one  close  and 
the  other  open.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  347  These  equal 
syllables  alone  require,  Tho'  oft1  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 
1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  i.iii.  65  Ben  Jonson's  con- 
ception  of  the  French  sound  [of  a]  must  have  been  opener 
than  the  English.  1889  B.  H.  KENNEDY  Rev.  Lat.  Prim.  3 
The  most  open  sound  is  a\  the  closest  sharp  sound  is  i. 

e.  Of  a  syllable :  Ending  in  a  vowel,  as  opposed 
to  a  closed  (close,  shut}  syllable  which  ends  in  a 
consonant. 

1871  Public  Sch.  Lat.  Gram.  6  An  inner  syllable  is  called 
open,  if  it  ends  with  a  vowel,  close  if  it  ends  with  a  consonant. 
1891  LAURA  SOAMES  Introd*  Phonetics  74  The  short  ac- 
cented vowels  never  occur  in  open  syllables.  Mod.  A  Latin 
short  vowel  in  an  open  stressed  syllable  is  long  in  Romanic  ; 
e.g.  L.  bS-nus,  It.  bud-no,  Sp.  bite-no,  Eng.  bo-nus.  An 
original  short  a,  e,  o  in  a  stressed  open  syllable  became  long 
in  ME. ;  e.  g.  OE.,  Early  ME.  d-pen,  later  ME.,  mod.  Eng. 
o-pen.  Welsh,  unlike  modern  Teutonic,  Romanic,  and 
Greek,  retains  a  short  stressed  vowel  in  an  open  syllable, 
as  in  Ba-la  (distinct  from  Eng.  Bd'la,  or  Bal-a). 
H.  Non-physical  senses. 

12.  Exposed  to  the  mental  view,  brought  to 
light;  patent,  evident,  plain,  clear,  easy  to  under- 
stand.    Now  only  in  to  lay  open,  to  lay  bare,  reveal, 
explain,  '  expose  *. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  3  Da  cwaeb  ic:  genoj 
open  hit  is.  tizoo  ORMIN  731  patt  wass  wurr]«hipe  inoh 
til  menn,  &  ec  full  openn  takenn  patt  heore  streon  wass 
Drihhtin  leof.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvi.  31  l>is  has 
na  nede  of  expounynge  for  it  is  opon  ynoghe.  1382  WYCLIF 
Matt.  xxvi.  73  Treuly  and  thou  art  of  hem,  for  whi  and  thi 
speche  makith  thee  opyn.  1393  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  51 
It  is  opinat  ighe  that  the  bisshopof  Rome  hath  not  so  greet 
power  in  worchyng  of  miracles,  .as  Petir  and  Paul  hadden. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  oitr  Ladye  18  Yf  eny  worde  seme  derke: 
yt  is  lefull  to  make  yt  more  open  by  more  esy  translacion. 
1588  J.  UDALL  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  8  Laye  open  your  former 
speches  that  I  may  vnderstand  your  meaning,  1611  BIBLE 
Prov.  xiii.  16  A  foole  layeth  open  his  folly.  1706  HEARNE 
Collect.  7  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  180  He  lays  open  some  sort  of 
People  in . .  too  lively  Colours.  1799  MACKINTOSH  Stud.  Law 
Nat.  Wks.  1846  I.  379,  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  lay  open 
the  general  principles  of  civil  and  criminal  laws.  1836  W. 
IRVING  Astoria  I.  68  They.. laid  open  to  him  the  whole 
scheme  of  Mr.  Astor..and  inquired  whether  they. .could 
lawfully  engage  m  it. 

13.  Exposed   to   general   view   or   knowledge ; 
existing,  performed  or  carried  on  without  conceal- 
ment or  so  that  all  may  see,  hear,  or  take  cogniz- 
ance ;    public;    "I* also,  declared  in  public  or  by 
public  authority.     Of  persons:    Acting  in  public 
or  without  concealment. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  xiii.  §  2  Antomus  him  selfum 
onbead  gewin  and  openne  fedndscipe.  c  loooAgs.  Gosp.  John 
vii.  4  Ne  de5  nan  man  nan  bing  on  dijlum  ac  secfc»  baet  hit 
open  sy.  c  1200  ORMIN  10352  Wijjb  all  full  openn  spasche. 


OPEN. 

13  .  Cursor  M.  27355  (Cott.)  pat  lie  ne  mak  opine  knaulage 
of  all  his  sak.  1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/1  Wronges 
subtiles,  and  also  open  oppressions,  ydo  to  hem.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  11565  Hit  was  ordant  of  all  men  by  oppon 
assent,  c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  59 
Anooyn  the  godly  myracle  was  made  opyne.  1548  GESTE 
Serm.  in  H.  G.Dugdale^^- (1840)  190  Which  sentence,  .he 
caused  to  be  wryten  in  his  palace  and  all  other  open  workes 
[public  buildings].  1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  2  §  4  Mattens,  Euen- 
song,  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or  other  open  Prayers 
.  .(Open  Prayer  in  and  throughout  this  Act,  is  meant  that 
Prayer  which  is  for  other  to  come  vnto,  or  hear  . .).  1712 
ARBUTHNOT  J.  Bull  I.  viii,  This  affair  between  Hocus  and 
Mrs.  Bull  was  now  so  open,  that  all  the  world  were  scan- 
dalized  at  it.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixii.  144  Cleom- 
brotus  he  treated  with  op_en  contempt.  1884  Law  Times 
Rep.  L.  255/2  He  took  his  notes  in  the  most  open  manner 
possible,  sitting  in  one  of  the  front  seats, 

14.  Not  confined  or  limited  to  a  few,  generally 
accessible  or  available ;  that  may  be  used,  shared, 
or  competed  for  without  restriction. 

Of  en  champion,  one  who  has  been  successful  in  a  com- 
petition or  '  championship  '  thus  open.  Open  communion  : 
see  COMMUNION  7. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (1858)  113  This  man  [K.  Alfred]., 
mad  an  open  Scole  of  divers  Sciens  at  Oxenford.  1493  in 
Poulson  Hist.  Beverley  (1829)  I.  256  So  that  he  kepe  no 
oppyn  shopp  in  retaylmg.  1642  findic.  King  p.j.  Since 
the  Times  hath  given  an  open  Presse  to  cleere  every  imagina- 
tion which  is  not  stifled  in  this  Dampe.  £1750  in  Westm. 
Gaz.  (1901)  5  Dec.  1/3  Upon  the  Foot  of  a  Free  and  Open 
Trade  to  all  His  Majesty's  Subjects.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf.  i.  3  There  were  a  large  number  of  open 
fellowships.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  213  The 
mystery  was  now  an  open  secret.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Aug. 
9/1  Claret  Open  Hunters'  Stakes  (Two  miles).  1884  G. 
ALLEN  Philistia  I.  44  He  got.  .an  open  scholarship,  .at  the 
college.  1896  Daily  News  27  Apr.  4/6  Professional  com- 
petition— Victory  of  the  open  champion. 

15.  Without  defence  or  protection,  esp.  of  a  men- 
tal or  spiritual  kind ;  exposed,  liable,  or  subject  to. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  xxv.  37  The  religiose  man  bat  is 
wiboute  discipline  is  open  to  a  greuous  falle.  1509  HAWES 
Past.  Pleas.  XL.  (Percy  Soc.)  202  The  youth  is  open  to  all 
fraylte.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  n.  (1577) 
Lvb,  Adaungerous  place  that  lay  open  uppon  gunshot.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  7K,  v.  ii.  8  The  seruice . .  Hath  left  me  open 
to  all  iniuries.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  n.  158 
Dangerous  constructions  to  which  they  are  now  too  much 
open.  1865  Ch.  Times  18  Nov.,  Whether  they  really  beat 
ours  . .  may  be  open  to  question.  1891  Law  Times  XC. 
250/2  It  seems  open  to  doubt. 

16.  Not  given  to  concealing  one's  thoughts  or 
feelings;   free  in  conversation ;   unreserved,  frank, 
candid.  Of  persons ;  also  of  qualities,  attributes,  or 
manner  showing  or  marked  by  candour. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  781  A  good  knight 
and  a  gentle, ..plain  and  open  to  his  enemies,  and  sure  and 
secret  to  his  friend.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn.  I.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  210/1  Come,  you  are  a  strange  open  man,  to  tell 
everything  thus.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VI.  610  To  entertain 
them  fair  with  open  Front  And  Brest.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  IV.  138  One  Monarch  wears  an  honest  open  Face. 
1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  97  F  6,  I  will  be  open  and  sincere 
with  you.  i8o£  WORDSW.  Waggoner  iv.  147  With  careless 
air  and  open  mien.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I. 
283, 1  wish  Tom  would  be  a  little  opener  with  me. 

17.  Free  in  giving  or  communicating ;   liberal, 
generous,  bounteous.     Now  chiefly  in  open  hand, 
open-handed. 

'597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  32  Hee  hath  a  Teare  for  Pitie, 
and  a  Hand  Open  (as  Day)  for  melting  Charitie.  1607  — 
Timon  V.  i.  61  Sir :  Hauing  often  of  your  open  Bounty 
tasted.  1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  cxlv.  16  With  open  hand 
he  gives,  c  1764  GRAY  Owen  8  Liberal  hand  and  open  heart. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  i.  ii.  180  How  could  he  Have 
aught  to  leave . .  ?  You  know  his  hand  was  open. 

18.  f  Of  a  term  or  period  of  time :   Not  finished 
or  closed  (pis.'].     Of  a  question,  discussion,  etc. : 
Not  finally  settled,  or  determined  ;  undecided,  un- 
determined; that   may  be  decided  according  to 
circumstances  or  at  will ;  hence,  uncertain.     Open 
POLICY,  VERDICT  :  see  these  words. 

1562  Act  5  Elis.  c.  i  §  3  Justices.. shall  certify  every  Pre- 
sentment., in.  .the  King's  Bench  within  forty  Days ..  if  the 
Term  be  then  open.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  555  The 
other  question  as  to.  .power  of  leasing  was  still  left  open. 
1848  ARNOULD  Mar.  Insvr.  (1866)  1. 1.  v.  218  An  open  policy 
is  one  in  which  the  value  of  the  subject  assured,  .is  left  to 
be  estimated  in  case  of  loss.  1859  MASSON  Milton  I.  630 
The  summary  decision  of  what  had  hitherto  been  an  open 
question  in  the  Church.  1863  Cox  Instil.  I.  x.  255  Certain 
questions  brought  before  Parliament  are  treated  as  '  open  ' 
questions;  that  is,  questions  on  which  Ministers  in  Parlia- 
ment are  allowed  to  take  opposite  sides  without  resigning. 
1892  Law  7Yw«XCII.  156/1  Lord  Justice  Cotton. .left  the 
matter  open  for  future  consideration. 

19.  Of  a  thing,  course  of  action,  etc. :  Not  closed 
or  shut  against  access ;  that  can  be  used  or  reached 
without  hindrance  ;   accessible,  available.     Const. 
to  (a  person). 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  xix.  38  The  lawe  is  open,  and  there 
are  ruelars.  1644  HUNTON  Vind.  Treat.  Monarchy  vi.  48 
He..sayes  'here  the  way  is  open  enough  to  rebellion'. 
No  opener  then  himselfe  makes  it.  a  1770  JORTIN  Serm. 
(1771)  I.  v.  85  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  every  thing  necessary 
for  general  practice  is  open  to  all.  1860  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
III.  38  Whether  the  invitation,  .which  I.. declined  for  this 
year,  be  still  open  to  me.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
I.  App.  633  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  reject  both  stories.  1883 
Manch.  Exam.  29  Nov.  5/1  There  are  three,  or  perhaps 
four,  courses  open  to  us. 

20.  Of  a  person  :  Accessible  to  appeals,  offers, 
emotions,  or  ideas ;  ready  to  receive  impressions, 


OPEN. 

to  respond  to  sympathy,  or  to  entertain  ideas  or 
arguments  ;  amenable  to  (pity  or  reason). 

167*  G.  Fox  7/'«/.  in  Weeks  Sout/t.  Quakers  «V  Slav.  39 
The  people  bcin>;  generally  tender  and  open.  1781  Mi*»s 
HuKNiiV  Cecilia  v.  v,  She  seems  so  open  . .  to  reproof. .  that 
I  should  hupe  in  a  short  time  she  may  also  be  open  to  con- 
viction. 18*1  HA/I.II  i  Tablc-t*  II.  vi.  140  He  was.  .open  to 
impio^ion;,.  1841  MYEKS  Cath.  Th.  in.  §  41. 149  A  mind  open 
to  all  theories.  1863  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit,  ii.  (1875)  &  Thosc 
«  JIM.,,-  int-  lligcnce  i.-,  quickest,  openest,  most  sensitive.  1898 
ll'cstin.  Gas.  10  Feb.  3/1,  I.. hope  some  open-to-conviction 
employer  will  happen  on  it.  Mad.  I  will  not  name  a  price, 
but  I  am  open  to  offers. 

III.  Phrases  and  Combinations. 

21.  Phrases.    With  open  arms    (sense  6),    with 
arms  outspread  to  receive ;  hence,  with  great  willing- 
ness or  eagerness  of  reception.     In  open  court,  in 
the  public  court  of  justice,  before  the  judge  and 
the  public.     Open  ear,  a  listening  or  attentive  ear. 
Open   ey€)   an   unclosed,   hence   an    observant   or 
watchful  eye  ;   used  esp.   in  phr.  with  open  eyes 
to  denote  clear  perception.     Open  hand  (see  17). 
With  open  mouth,  with  mouth  open  to  speak  ; 
also,  gaping  with  wonder,   etc. ;    open-mouthed. 
Open  question  (see  18).    To  keep  open  doors,  house, 
(f  household"}  or  table,  to  provide  hospitality  or 
entertainment   for   visitors    generally.      See    also 
OPKN-TIDB,  TIMK. 

1735  POPE  Prol,  Sat,  143  And  St  John's  self.  .With  *open 
arms  receiv'd  one  Poet  more.  1783  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
19  Nov.,  To  Bolt  Court . .  1  went,  and  with  open  arms  was 
I  received.  1849  tr.  Hamilton**  Fairy  TaUs  (ed.  Bohn), 
She  instantly  new  towards  him  with  open  arms.  1530 
PALSGR.  249/2  *Opyn  courte,  court  planiere.  1596  SHAKS, 
Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  338  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open 
Court,  He  shall  haue  meerly  iustice  and  his  bond.  1614 
TAILOR  Hoghath  lostkis  Pearl \\.  in  Hazl.  Dodstey  XI.  478 
He'd  spend  his  judgment  in  the  open  court  As  now  to  me, 
without  being  once  sollicited  In  his  private  chamber.  (11225 
Atii-r.  R.  424  Habbe  euer  hire  "earen  opene  touward  hire 
dame,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  VI f  12  b,  To  give  open 
eare  to  his  request.  1879  CALDERWOOD  Mind  <$•  Br.  227 
There  is  something  additional  in  the  open  eye  and  open 
ear.  c  1200  Tritt.  Coll.  Hoin.  53  Ure  *egen  ben  cure  opene 
to  biholde  ure  helende.  1713  BERKELEY  Hylas  <f  Phil.  L 
Wks.  1871  I.  288  Directing  your  open  eyes  towards  yonder 
part  of  the  heaven.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  $  Prej.  II. 
v,  But  she  had  chosen  it  with  her  eyes  open,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VI 169  With  *open  mouthes  and  fierce  corages, 
thei  came  to  Quene  Margaret.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii. 
195, 1  saw  a  Smith..  With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  Taylors 
newes.  1530-1849  To  *keep  open  house  [see  HOUSE  sb.1 17  b]. 
a  1548  HALLCAr<w.,/.V».  VIII 146  But  the  Cardinall.  .kept 
open  housholde,  to  lordes,  ladies,  and  all  other.  17*0  Land, 
Gas.  No.  5870/1  Most  of  the  Presidents  are  to  keep  open 
Table.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  I.  xvii.  118  A 
chief,  who  must  be  liberal,  keep  open  doors,  and  entertain. 

22.  Comb.      a.  With  a  sb.,  forming  an  attrib. 
phrase,  as  open-crib,  -fire,  -hand,  -house,  -letter, 
•sand,   -top,   -view,    see   also  OPEN-AIR,   OPEN- 
DOOR,  OPEN-HAIR,  OPEN-MOUTH,  etc. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss..  *Of  en-crib  timbering,  shaft 
timbering  with  cribs  alone,  placed  at  intervals.  1876  B. 
CHAMI-NEYS  Rep.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I II.  238 
A  large  *open-nre  ventilating  grate.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet, 
Meek,,  *Opcn-sand  Molding,  heavy  beams,  foundations,  and 
bed-plates  are  sometimes  molded  in  the  floor  of  the  foundry, 
without  any  cope  or  top  part.  1771  Connect.  Col,  Rec,  (1885) 
XIII.  514  Every  open  chair  and  other  *open  top  riding 
wheel-carriage  [shall  be  rated]  three  pounds^  1899  H'estnt. 
Gas.  10  Nov.  4/2  An  'open-view  balcony  with  balustrades 
in  the  roof. 

b.  Parasynthetic  combinations  in  -ed  (unlimited 
in  number) ;  such  are,  open-armed,  -bladcd,  -chested^ 
-countenanced,  -ended,  -flowered,  -fronted,  -grained, 
-housed  (hence  -housedness],  -jointed,  -kneed,  -lined, 
patterned,  -roofed,  -sided,  -sleeved,  -spaced,  -spoken^ 
-windowed  (hence  opcn-windowedtiess]. 


moving  large  volumes  of  free  air.  1828  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot. 
(1864)  I.  159  He  was  broad-shouldered  and  "open-chested. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  Miner's  Right  xxxiv.  (^1899)  146/2  A 
respectably -dressed,  *open-countenanced  miner.  1825  J- 
NICHOLSON  Operat,  Mechanic  172  The  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  *open-ended  cylinder.  1874  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowers 
iii.  08  An  interesting  series  commencing  with  *open -flowered 
species.  1796  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  448  Its 
fractured .  .surface  was  *open-grained,  and  crystallized.  1804 
ANNA  SEWABD  Mem.  Darwin  6  *Open-housed  hospitality. 
1874  THEAKLE  Naval  Arckit.  22  When  they  are  *oj>en- 
jomied,  the  timbers  are  kept  in  their  correct  relative  position 
by  placing  blocks  of  the  required  thickness  between  the  two 
tiers  composing  the  frame.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  36  So 
porous  and  open-jointed  are  some  of  the  rocks  of  this  series. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  iv,  My  breeches  ..  were  only  linen, 
and  "open-knee'd.  1845  Athenaeum  11  Jan.  42  "Open-lined 
engravings  like  Albert  Durer's.  1647  A.  Ross  Mystog. 
Poet.  ix.  (1675)  219  Juno's  temple  was  'open-roofed.  1714 
Lond.  Gits.  No.  5248/3  A  Person  in  an  *Open-S!eev'd  Gown. 
1863  S.  L.  J.  Life  in  South  IL  ii.  49  A  plain  *open-spoken 
body.  1859  G.  A,  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  8  Shops 
wide  open,  staringly  open, . .  yawning  with  a  jolly  ha  !  ha  !  of 
*open-windo\vedneis  on  the  bye-strollers. 

c.  Special  combs. :  f  open-bellied  a.,  ruptured; 
open-cast,  -cut,  in  Mining,  an  open  working  ; 
open-faced  a.,  having  a  frank  or  ingenuous  face ; 
t  also,  having  the  face  uncovered  ;  hence  openfaced- 
ness ;  f  open-founded  a. ,  based  on  plain  or  obvious 
facts;  open-front  (sec  quot.) ;  open-hearth,  a 
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licarth  of  the  revcrberatory  type  :  sec  HEAHTU  >  3  ; 
also  attrik.  •  open-minded  a.,  having  an  oi>i-n 
iniml.  accessible  to  new  arguments  or  ideas,  hence 
opcn-niindedness ;  open-step  sb.  used  attrib.,  of 
the  sight  of  a  gun,  arranged  with  parallel  bars 
after  the  fashion  of  a  ladder ;  opoii-atitch,  Se. 
opeu-steek,  a  style  of  openwork  stitching;  also 
attrib. ;  f  open-visaged  a.  -  opcnfactd. 

1598  FLOKIO,  C.ualloroto,  burst,  'open  bellied.   1851  Cum- 
WELL  CmU-trtule  Terms  Narthumb.  <t  Dark,  17  'Offiumt, 


to  daylight.  1610  GuiLUH  Htraldry  vi.  v.  (1611)  265  This 
fashion  of  sidelong  helmet  and  'openfaced  with  gardcnkure 
over  the  sight.  1897  Daily  News  31  Mar.  6/3  A  typical, 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  open-faced,  English  gentleman.  1649 
H.  LAWnvciSMMCffuMfnitfMWAi  As  much  as  beiwccne 
"openfacednesse,  and  vailing.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  OH  t's. 
xlix.  10  An  'openfounded  doctrine,  that  cannot  escape  the 
knowledge  even  of  the  rudest.  1881  RAYMOND  Afiitinf  Glass., 
*Open-frontt  the  arrangement  of  a  blast  furnace  witfi  a  fore- 
hearth.  1885  Daily  Nevis  17  ScpL  5/7  The  duel  is  between 
wrought  or  puddled  iron  and  Bessemer,  or  its  rival '  *open- 
hearth  '  steel.  1897  Times  18  Oct.  12/1  The  growing  im- 
portance of  open  hearth  and  the  diminishing  relative  value 
of  Bessemer  steel  /6iJ,,  To-day  the  open  hearth  system 
has  completely  asserted  its  supremacy.  1865  MASSON  Kec. 
Brit.  Pnilos.  9  An  *open.mindedness  that  should  even  solicit 
contrary  impressions.  1818  SCOTT  Ro6  Roy  xix,  Nane  o' 
yere.  . 'ppensteek  hems  about  it.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Aug. 
365/1  The  ordinary  "open-step  sight  attached  to  the  barrel. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  568  He  was..*opyn  vysaged  layed 
in  the  mynster  of  Pounfrayt,  so  y*  all  men  mygnt  knowe 
and  see  that  he  was  dedc. 
B.  ado.  —  OPENLY  (in  various  senses). 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  26215  His  penance  open  most  beschaun. 
1481  Monleof  E 7'«A<zw(Arb.)  26  [He]  lernyd  and  knewe  an 
ordir  of  euery  thing  synglerly,  more  opynner  and  fullyor 
than  he  knewe  afore.  1533  MORE  Apvl.  100  Some  they  say 
be  playne  and  open  false.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  ill.  lii.  37 
Do  not  then  walke  too  open. 

Open  (0n'p'n),  v.  Forms :  I  openlsn,  2 
openien,  3-5  opone  n.  4-  open.  (Also  3  hopen, 
3-4  opon,  3-7  opne(n,  4  apon,  hopne,  upon, 
5-6  opeyuo,  6  Sc.  apen ;  3  Orm.  oppnenn ;  3-5, 
9  dial,  oppen,  4-6  -yn,  5  -one.1)  [OE.  openian  = 
OS.  opanSn,  opontin  (MUu.  opeiun,  Du.  openen), 
OHG.  offanSn,  (.MHG.  offenai)  :— OTeut.  *opanS- 
jan,  (.  opan-  OPEN  a.  Cf.  also  Ger.  8fftun."\ 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  move  or  turn  (a  door,  gate,  or  the  like)  away 
from  its  closed  position,  so  as  to  admit  of  passage. 

Cf.  the  dial,  'put  up*  or  'set  up'  (the  door);  also  Ger. 
attfmachcn,  au/tJtttn,  Du.  opniakcH,  lit.  to  do  or  make  up, 
put  up,  open. 

c  1000  Ags.  Psalms  iSpelm.)  cxvii.  19  OpnyaS  roe  gatu 
rihtwisnysse.  c  1*05  LAY.  19486  Du;c&e  seal  arisen  & 
oppenien  [f  1x75  hopeni]  urecastel-^eten.  a  1215  .SV.  Marker. 
12  Paraises  5eten  aren  jarewe  iopenet  be  nu.  <i  1300  Cursor 
.!/.  1881  (Cott.)  pan  opend  noe  his  wyndou,  Lete  vie  a  rauen. 
c  1375  Ibid.  19788  (Fairf.)  Wi(>  |>al  ho  openid  hir  eye-lid. 
c  1400  Destr.  1  roy  11308  Ne  to  pas  of  )>is  place,  ne  no  port 
opun.  £1420  Chron.  I'ilod.  949  Upon  be  durrc,  my  lady. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  Caitisius  Catech.  168  b,  Knok,  and  it  sail 
be  apened  vino  5ou.  1629  MILTON  Ode  Nativity  148  Heav'n 
. .  will  open  wide  the  Gates  of  her  high  Palace  Hall.  1786 
tr.  Beckfonfi  Vathek  (1883)  106  The  Angel  of  death  had 
opened  the  portal  of  some  other  world.  1855  MACAILAY 


b.  absol.     (In  sense  i  or  2.1 

1381  WVCLIF  Matt.  xxv.  12  Lord,  lord,  opene  to  vs. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  215  He  that  openeth  to  me, .. 
I  wol  entre  in-to  hym  by  my  grace,  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  16 
He  closib,  &  ban  no  man  opunnib  ;  He  opunnib,  &  ban  no 
manclosi(i.  1 1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  1018  Opyn,  be  bad, 
the  captayne  cutnmand  was.  1535  COVERDALE  Sol.  Song 
v.  6  Whan  1  had  opened  vnto  my  beloued,  he  was  departeo, 
and  gone  his  wave.  1793  Arabian  Nights  IV.  125  Their 
captain.. pronounced  these  words  distinctly,  Sesame  (which 
is  a  sort  of  corn),  open.  1841  LYTTON  A7.  $  Morn.  ill.  x, 
Open,  in  the  King's  name  ! 

2.  To  make  (a  building,  box,  or  enclosed  space 
of  any  kind)  open  (OPEN  a.  2),  as  by  moving  or 
turning  a  door,  gate,  lid,  by  removing  part  of  the 
walls,  or  clearing  away  anything  that  obstructs 
passage  in  or  out ;  to  break  open,  unclose,  undo ; 
to  obtain  or  provide  free  access  to  or  egress  from. 

c  iioo  ORMIN  7357  purrh  batt  te  kalldewisshe  folk  Oppne- 
denn  besjre  maddmess,.  .i  pan  bus.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
App.  II.  15  Hb  tumbe  wasyopened.  13..  Cursor  M.  24423 
(Cott.)  Al  opind  war  bair  graues  sen.  1381  WW.-LIF  Jndg.  iv. 
19  The  which  openyde  a  hotel  of  mylk,  and  }af  to  hym  to 
drynk.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VI 1 1. 83  In  his  comynge 
prisouns  were  i-oponed.  ri4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  14 
He  went  and  opned  be  grafe.  1S35  COVERDALE  Gen.  xlu. 
35  Whan  they  opened  their  sackes,  euery  man  founde  his 
boundell  of  money  in  his  sacke.  ?  a  1550  /•'reiris  of  Benin* 
373  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  297  Ga  belyfe  vnto  }pne 
almerie.  And  oppin  it.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  n.  2 
Why,  then  the  world's  mine  Oyster,  which  I,  with  sword 
will  open.  1711-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  iv.  126  He  first  the 
snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX. 
173/3  As  soon  as  C —  and  Ca's  office  was  opened  on  the 
morning  of  the  igth.  Moil  Shall  we  open  another  bottle? 
b.  In  figurative  expressions. 

,i  1300  Cursor .!/.  26118  (Cott.)  Opins  to  your  lauerd  your 
hert.  1513  LD.  BEKNERS  Frciss.  I.  ccczm  547  Clement 
upyned  his  graces  to  all  clerkes.  1613  SHAKS.  //<•«.  Vlll, 
in.  ii.  184  My  hand  ha's  open'd  Bounty  to  you. 


OPEN. 

c.  With  ihc  imrjMjsc  as  the  main  notion  :   To 
give  access  ID  ;  ti>  render  accessible  to  (penon*  or 
to  the  public)   or  for  (some  purpose  ;   to  make 
freely  accessible  ;  to  establish  for  the  entrance  of 
the  public,  of  customers,  etc.,  as  la  open  a  ikef, 
store,  branch  of  a  bant,  registry  office,  etc.     With 
various  qualifications  implied  by  the  context. 

1560  DAVS  tr.  Sleidiine's  Co/aw.  346  That  no  man  open 
his  house  unto  privy  conventicles.  1647  BOVLK  Let.  to 
Dury  3  May,  Wks.  1772  I.  p.  xxxix,  Either  to  bolt  bemven 
against,  or  open  Newgate  lor  all  those,  that  believe  (error! 
1791  i8»3  I)  IsHAtLi  Cur.  Lit.,  Librarits  i  ThU  library  .. 
Julius  Oesar  once  proposed  to  open  for  the  public,  itu 
MACAULAV  Hiit.  £ng.  xiii.  III.  378  The  Government.. 
ventured  to  open  the  Courts  of  Justice  which  the  KfcUles 
bad  closed.  Ibid,  xviii.  IV.  125  I  hat  the  House  of  Lonb 
and  ihc  House  of  Commons  should  be  open  to  men  to 
whom  he  would  not  open  a  guild  of  skinnen.  iM«  MILL 
in  .\forn.  Star  6  July,  Everyone  who  gets  into  Parliament 
.  .  by  opening  the  public-houses,  goes  there  lo  represent  the 
vices  of  the  constituency. 

Jig-  '813  MAK.  EUGEWORTH  Patron.  I.  lit.  (1832)  40 
Attempts  were  made  to  open  the  borough. 

d.  To  declare  (a  building,  park,  etc.)  open,  and 
introduce  to  public  use  by  a  formal  ceremony. 
(Passing  into  sense  13.) 

1889  Bury  Times  20  July  8/6  Prince  Albert  Victor  visited 
Harrogate..and  opened  the  new  Buildings  of  the  Bath 
Hospital.  1896  Eastern  Mom.  News  (Hulll  21  Feb.  1/2 
St.  Thomas's  Church.  Opening  of  the  New  Lectern.  1898 
Oxford  Directory,  The  new  Town  Hall,  Courts  and  Muni- 
cipal  Buildings..  were  opened  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on.  .the  i2th  May,  1897. 

3.  To  spread  apart,  widen,  expand,  unfold,  unroll, 
extend.     (Sometimes  with  combination  of  seme  2, 
as  in  to  open  a  litter.)    Also  absol.  with  ellipsis 
of  object,  as  '  to  open  (sc.  a  book)  at  a  page,  on 
a  part  ',  etc. 

.  looo  Ags.  Psalms  Spclm.)  cxliv.  17  Openast  [afcru] 
bu  band  pine,  a  1940  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn,  aoi  Bi> 
tweonen  peo  like  ermes  so  swioc  wioe  tO'Spredde  and 
i-openeS.  £137*  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  <  Alexis)  396  We 
pray  be,  opyne  pi  hand,  &  lat  ws  se  bat  closyt  wiyt  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  i  Rolls)  YI-37  Whan  be  book  was  i-opened. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xxi,  The  tender  fluuris  opnyt  thame 
and  sprad.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxi.  213  He  opened 
the  letter  that  he  had  folden  afore  togeder.  a  1548  MALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  /'///  135  b,  It  was  not  well  mem  to  the 
Emperor,  to  stop  his  packet  with  letters  and  to  open  them. 
1570  Satir.  Poftlts  Refornt.  xv.  8  >e  Mariguildis,  forbid  the 
sune  To  oppin  sow  euerie  morrow  I  1601  CAKEW  Corn-wait 
136  b,  A  little  beyond  Foy,  the  land  openeth  a  large  sandic 
Bay,  for  the  sea  to  ouerflow.  1657  North's  Ptutarth  (1676) 
Add.  Lives  35  With  his  hands  he  (Charlemaine]  would  open 
and  extend  four  Horse-shoes  being  joyned  together.  1711 
AUDISON  Sfect.  No.  115  T  8  This  opens  the  Chest.  1783-9 
T.  DAY  Sand/ord  IT  Merlon,  Cure  of  Gout  11851)  143  He 
too  had  a  library,  although  he  never  opened  a  book.  1839 
I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  I.  in.  411  Nor  can  we  do  better  than 
open  Chrysostom.  i88a  Daily  TeL  24  June,  Three  overs 
later  B  —  opened  his  shoulders  in  tremendous  style. 

afiscl.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xviii.  (1882)  172,  1  will 
take  the  first  stanza,  on  whico  I  have  chanced  to  open,  in 
the  Lyrical  Ballads.  1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May  2/7  U—  then 
opened  out,  and..  drove  toe  captain..  for  3. 

b.    To  expand,  enlarge  (a  hole  or  aperture). 

1707  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  52  To  open  a  Hole,  U  in 
Smith's  Language,  to  make  the  Hole  wider. 

4.  To  make  an  opening  in  ;  to  cut  or  break  into; 
to  make  a  hole  or  incision  in,  t  to  make  a  breach 
in  (a  wall  or  fortification).     To  open  ground,  to 
break  up  the  surface  of  ground,  as  by  ploughing, 
digging  trenches,  etc. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Ham,  147  Weren  his  tide  mid  speres  orde 
iopened.  c  itog  LAY.  27556  Opened  we»  his  breoste  Pa  blod 
com  for8  luke.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17140  Bi-hald  and  se  mi 
blodi  side,  pat  for  bi  luue  es  opend  wide,  i  }«6  Extc.  Sir  S. 
Fraser  xxiv.  in  Pot.  Songs  (Camden)  221  He  wes  y-opened, 
is  boweles  ybrend.  1486  Bk.  St.  Alkant  E  vrj,  With  bis 
feete  he  opynys  the  erth  thcr  he  gooth  a  way.  1568  GIAFTON 
Chron.  I.  148  The  Speare  wherewith  Longeus  opened 
Christes  side.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  465  "bo  stooping 
op'nd  my  left  side,  and  took  From  thence  a  Rib.  1748 
Anton's  Voy.  IL  xiv.  286  A  battery  of  five  or  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  .would  have  opened  it[lhe  rampartlin  »  »bort  lime. 
1794  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  39  They  did  not  .  .yield  to  the  first 
summons,  but  waited  until  the  French  General  had  opened 
ground.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  30}  'lie  old 
moorland  .  .  had  not  been  opened  for  time  immemorial.  1897 
Allbatt's  Syst.  Mcd.  IV.  252  If  a  localised  abscesi  be  dis- 
covered in  the  liver,  it  should  be  opened  and  drained. 

b.  To  make,  produce,  or  cause  (an  opening  or 
open  space  of  some  kind).  To  tptn  trenches,  to 
dig  trenches  in  besieging  :  see  TRENCH. 

a  1140  La/song  in  Cott.  Horn.  211  purh  Wne  fif  ounden 
iopened  o  rode.     138.  WYCLIF  Isa.  xb,  18,  I  shall  opene  in 
he»  hillis  flodys,  and  in  the  myddel  of  feeldls  welles.   a  1548 
HAL.L  Chron.,  Hen.  f/l  29  But  the  Italians  her  .wne.  . 
chyldren  opened   the  gappe,  and   made  the  *SJW«I 
destruccioa     1*67  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  688  Soon  had  his  crew 
Op'ned  into  the  Hill  a  spacious  wound.     i6»4  J-  P«" 
Siege  Vienna  3  He  had  resolved  to  leave  the  Hace,  •* 
he   had   not    yet   opened    the    Trenches.      i8«o    SHILLIY 
A  rethusa   ii,   Alpheus  bold  ..  With   his   Uldent  •• 
a  chasm  In  the  rocks.     1853  STOCQUELM  M,L  • 


a  casm  . 

Trenches.  To  tfen  He  Trenches  is  to  break  gro< 

purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  towards  a  be, 

to    To  penetrate  by  force,  break  through.O*J 

--  L 


nrfp, 

Erffiaga  sa 

am!  lo  ouyn  the  archers. 


OPEN. 

5.  To  loosen  (that  which  is  tight,  compact,  close 
together,  dense,  stiff,  etc.).     (In  various  shades  of 
meaning.)     t  b.  To  dissolve,  decompose  (obs.). 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxii.  F  2  By  Opening, 
you  must  now  understand  removing  the  Quoins,  till  they 
stand  loose.  1686  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chym. 
i.  vi.  (ed.  3)  150  Verdegreese  is  nothing  but  a  Copper  opened. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Purgative,  The  saline  part  is 
set  loose  by  preparation,  and  opening  the  sulphur.  1765 
A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  366  All  kinds  of  manures 
open  the  soil.  1796  Instr.  *  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  245  The 
leading  troop. .opens  its  ranks,  at  which  time  the  officers., 
move  into  the  front  of  the  troop.  1833  Regiil.  Instr. 
Cavalry  I.  38  The  ranks  will  then  be  opened.  Ibid.  154 
From  the  centre  open  your  Files. 

6.  To  clear  of  obstruction  or  hindrance;  to  make 
(a  road)  free  for  passage.     Chiefly^. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  163  J>e  way  was  opened 
forto  take  wreche  of  al  olde  wreb)>e.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  70  It  opened  the  waye  to  rebellion,  sedi- 
tion, and  to  civile  warres.  1573  Life  Frith  in  Wks.  (1829) 
73  Wherewithal  he  might  have  opened  an  easy  way  unto 
honour  and  dignity.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  809  Thou 
op'nst  Wisdoms  way,  And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she 
retire.  1853  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxiii.  297  Not 
without  hope  that  some  way  of  escape  might  yet  be  opened 
to  him.  1891  T.  HARDY  7Vw(i892>  no  The  field  had  already 
been  '  opened  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  a  lane  a  few  feet  wide  had 
been  hand-cut  through  the  wheat,  .for  the  first  passage  of 
the  horses  and  machine. 

b.  To  make  (the  passages  of  the  body)  clear ; 
to  clear  away  (obstructions)  in  the  bodily  passages. 

1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  55  Filberdes  ..  are  aperitive 
and  open  oppilations  and  obstructions.  ^  1653  CULPEPPER 
Lend.  Disp.  l.  6  [Endive]  opens  obstructions  and  provokes 
urine.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Hellebore,  Sternutatory 
powder,  to  clear  and  open  the  head.  1755  JOHNSON,  Aperi- 
tive, that  . .  has  the  quality  of  opening  the  excrementitious 
passages  of  the  body.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  420 
The  bowels  should  be  well  opened  at  the  onset  by  a  brisk 
purgative. 

7.  To  uncover,  lay  bare,  disclose  to  sight,  expose 
or  exhibit  to  view,  display. 

a  looo  Beowulf  '3056  Nefne  God  sylfa.  .sealde  bam  Se  he 
wolde  . .  hord  openian.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  54  The  croune 
of  clerke  yopened  hys,  Tokneth  the  wyl  to  hevene.  1382 
WYCLIF  Isa.  xxvi.  21  The  erthe  shal  opene  [1388  schewe] 
hisblod.  1573-80  BARET  A  hi.  Og6  Opening  their  naked 
pappes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  318  Herbs  of  every  leaf  .. 
Op'ning  their  various  colours.  1671  —  P.  R.  n.  294  Alleys 
brown  That  open'd  in  the  midst  a  woody  Scene.  1746-7 
HERVEV  Medit.  (1818)  206  The  boughs,  rounded  into  a  set 
of  regular  arches,  opened  a  view  into  the  distant  fields. 
1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Eitut.  IV.  95/1  The  torch  which  .. 
opened  new  prospects  to  his  eager  views.  1899  Newcastle 
Even.  Chron.  14  Mar.,  The  hopper  opened  her  red  light 
and  sounded  a  short  blast. 

8.  Naut.  To  come  in  sight  of,  get  an  open  view 
of,  by  rounding  or  passing  some  intervening  object. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  I.  vii.  75  We  opened  Streights  Le  Maire, 
and  soon  after. .entered  them  with  fair  weather  and  a  brisk 
gale.  Ibid.  n.  ii.  130  We  were . .  surprized . .  to  see  her  open 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  bay.  1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia 
(ed.  2)  94  As  soon  as  we  opened  the  headland  to  the  west- 
ward of  us.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xiv,  The  breeze, 
which  blew  right  in  his  face.. as  he  'opened1  the  sea  be- 
tween Weston's  shop  and  the  library.  1858  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  V.  227  Taking  care  not  to  open  the  Obelisk  on  the 
slope  of  the  North  Head.  1898  R.  KIPLING  Fleet  in  Being 
v.  46  The  tide's  setting  us  up  a  little.  .  .We  shall  open 
Dunboy  House  in  a  minute  round  the  corner. 

•f  9.  To  lay  bare  or  make  manifest  to  the  (mental 
or  spiritual)  view ;  to  reveal,  disclose,  declare,  make 
known.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

(•900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  vii.  (1890)  36  Albanus . .  cy3de  and 
openade..bat  he  cristen  waere.  fii7_5  Lamb.  Horn.  127  Of 
bere  heouenliche  blisse  be  us  wes  iopenad.  c  1200  Vices 
ft  Virtues  27  Min  fader  on  heuene  hit  openede  in  to  (bine) 
herte.  12x325  Prose  Psalter  x\vi\\[i.].  4  V.. shal  open  in  be 
sauter  myn  purpose,  c  1450  tr.  De  Itnitatione  i.  xiii.  15 
Temptacion  openib  what  we  be.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xi. 
27  Nether  knoweth  eny  man  the  father,  save  the  Sonne,  and 
he  to  whome  the  Sonne  will  open  hym.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xvi.  87  Nor  open  it  to  others  that  he 
was  Messias.  1598  GRENEWEY  ^Pacitus,  Ann.  n.  xviii.  (1622) 
59  Semius  openeth  that  by  letters  to  Piso ;  warning  him  not 
to  go  about  to  tempt  the  army  with  corrupters.  1647 
EVELYN  Diary  9  Nov.,  My  sister  open'd  to  me  her  marraige. 
1771  Antiy.  Sarisb.  Pref.  Biog.  121  Striking  incidents., 
which,  if  preserved,  would  open  their  real  characters. 
1804  Europ.  Mag.  XLV.  42/2  The  plan  of  the  work  is  fully 
opened  in  the  Preface. 

b.  esp.  To  disclose  or  divulge  (one's  mind,  feel- 
ings, designs,  etc.) ;  refl.  to  communicate  one's 
intentions  or  feelings,  to  unbosom  oneself. 


'545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  36  b,  There  may  he  open  his  matter 
hymself.  01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  152  Before  his 
purpose  was  openly  published,  and  hys  frendes  opened 
theim  selfes.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  Wks.  1768  II.  7, 
I  have  opened  my  mind  unto  you.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No. 
240  F  i  When  he  was  grown  familiar  with  me  he  opened 
himself  like  a  good  Angel.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  xv. 
366  The  king  began  with  opening  his  intentions  to  the 
Count  of  Hainault.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  406 
Russell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbury.  1860  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  vii.  §  8.  269  To  them,  he  can  open 
himself,  by  a  word,  or  syllable,  or  a  glance. 

fc.  To  announce,  declare;  to  make  public,  pro- 
mulgate.  Obs. 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  423/2  For  oj>er  diverse  causes, 
openyd  and  alleggid.  a  1548  HALL  Chron. ,  Hen.  K///i38b, 
When  this  matter  was  opened  through  Englande,  howe  the 
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greate  men  toke  it.. the  poore  curssed,  the  riche  repugned. 
1562  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  xxxi.  310  That  the  sum 
of  mony  by  him  given  be  opened  by  the  parson,  vicar  or 
curate,  to  the  parish.  1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  57, 

1  cannot  but  dissent  from  the  gentlemen  that  have  opened 
it  to  be  blasphemy. 

10.  To  unfold  the  sense  of;  to  expound,  explain, 
interpret.   Obs.  or  arch, 

cxzoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  217  On  J>esse  fewe  litele  wored 
lotied  fele  gode  wored  gif  hie  weren  we.1  ioponen.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  242  Euerichon  of  >eos  wordes  wolde  habben  longe 
hwule  uorte  beon  wel  iopened.  a  1340  HAMPOLE Psalter 
Prol.,  pou  sail  fynd  J>aim  oppynd  in  baire  stedis.  1382 
WVCLIF  Luke  xxiv.  32  Wher  oure  herte  was  not  brennynge 
in  vs,  while  he  . .  openyde  scripturis  to  vs?  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  Prol.  i  First  openyng  or  doing  to  wite,  thanne 
next  blamyng,  and  aftirward  biseching.  1535  COVERDALE 

2  Esdras  xiii.  21,  I  will  open  vnto  the,  the  thinge  yl  thou 
hast  requyred.     1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  in.  xii.  Rivb,  Your 
quotient  openeth  how  many  times  the  lesser  vessell  is  con- 
teyned  in  the  greater.     1642  W.  AMES  Marrow  of  Divinity 
title-p.,  A  table  opening  the  hard  words.    1720  WATERLAND 
Eight  Serm.  233  The  force  of  these  Expressions  I  have 
elsewhere  open'd  and  explain'd. 

11.  To  make  more  intelligent  or  sympathetic;  to 
expand,  enlarge,  enlighten  (the  mind  or  heart). 

a  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  71  Ihesu,  my  saule  drah 
the  to,  Min  heorte  opene  ant  wyde  un-do.  1382  WYCLIF 
Acts  xvi.  14  A  womman  Lidda  bi  name  ..  whos  herte  the 
Lord  openyde.  15x6  TINDALE  Lu&exx'iv.  45  Then  openned 
he  their  wyttes,  that  they  myg_ht  vnderstond  the  scriptures. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  vi.  §  16  Not  only  opening  our 
understanding . .  but  chiefly  opening  our  belief.  1713  BERKE- 
LEY  Guardian  No.  39  p  8  His  Understanding  wants  to  be 
opened  and  enlarged.  1886  RUSKIN  PrxUrita  I.  ix.  305 
My  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  my  heart  with  them. 

12.  To  render  accessible  or  available  for  settle- 
ment, use,  intercourse,  etc.;   as  to  open  land,  to 
open  a  country  to  trade.    Usually  Open  up :  see  24. 

1617  ABP.  ABBOT  Descr.  World (1634)  292  The  English  . . 
did  adventure  farre  to  open  the  North  parts  of  America.  1816 
BKACKENRIDGE  Jrnl.  Voy.  Missouri  (ed.  2)  28  We  stopped 
.  .at  the  cabin  of  an  old  Frenchman,  who  is  beginning  to 
open  a  plantation,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
western  country.  1863  ALFORD  in  Gd.  Words  Mar.  199  We 
are  to  understand  that  a  communication  is  to  be  opened 
between  two  places. 

13.  To  begin,  start,  commence;  to  set  in  action, 
initiate,  set  on  foot  (any  proceedings,  operations,  or 
business).     To  open  an  account^  open  the  ball  or 
the  campaign^  openfire^  open  parliament,  etc. :  see 
the  sbs.     (Allied  to  2  d.) 

1693  [see  CAMPAIGN  sb.  3].  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  17^5 
The  Allies  hasten  their  Preparations  for  opening  the  Cam- 
paign. 1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  267  f  2  He.. opens  his 
Poem  with  the  Discord  of  his  Princes.  1731  Gentl.  Mag. 
Dec.  538/2  The  Duke  gave  a  Ball,  which  ..his  Highness 
open'd  with  the  Princess  Mary.  1735  BERTIN  Chess  v, 
Never  play  your  Queen,  till  your  game  is  tolerably  well 
opened,  ijfa-j*  H.  WALPOLE  VertuJs  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786) 
IV.  162  The  pictures  were,  .exhibited  to  the  public,  and  the 
subscription  opened.  1781  Hist.  Eur.  in  A  nn.  Reg.  24/2 
On  the  i2th  of  March  the  Spaniards  opened  their  battery. 
1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  \\  3l6  They  are  about  to 
open  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions.  1827  ROBERTS  Voy. 
Centr.  Amer.  54  To  open  a  trade  with  the  Indians  in 
the  interior.  1833  Act  3  <J-  4  Will.  7K,  c.  46  §  61  An 
account  to  be  opened  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  ix.  92  Opening  the 
weekly  meetings.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  VI.  15  Ptceodorus 
.  .had  opened  a  correspondence  with  him.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVII.  274/2  It  is  the  practice  for  the  lord  chancellor, 

P; 

1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Anns  xxxiv,  We  opened 
fire  at  them  directly.  Mod*  The  Queen  will  open  Parlia- 
ment in  person. 

14.  Legal.  To  state  (a  case)  to  the  court,  pre- 
liminary to  adducing  evidence  ;  esp.  to  speak  first 
in  a  case,  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  affirmative 
side.     71?  open  pleadings  i  in  a  trial  before  jury,  to 
state  briefly  the  substance  of  the  pleadings.    Also, 
To  state  or  bring  forward  (an  argument,  assertion, 
etc.)  in  opening  a  case. 

1621  ELSING  Lords  Debates  App.  (1870)  134  The  breefes 
of  the  whole  abuses  read  in  open  Court,  wfhijch  Sir  Randolph 
Crew  in  divers  poyntes  opened  to  their  Lordships. .  .Mr. 
Atturney  General  I  opened  divers  poyntes  to  their  Lord- 
ships touching  these  abuses.  1631  Star  Ckantb,  Cases 
(Camden)  6  The  Complainants  Counsel!  having  made  their 
charge,  and  opened  all  their  proofes,  the  defendants  Counsell 
having  also  made  their  defence,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655) 
IV.  viii.  24  She  may  make  Her  self  your  Client,  and  so 
employ  you  to  open  her  Case,  and  recover  her  Portion.  i68z 
DRYDEN  Medal  Ep.  to  Whigs  r  4  You  retained  him  only 
for  the  opening  of  your  cause,  ..your  main  lawyer  is  yet 
behind.  1891  Daily  News  8  Dec.  7/5  Sir  H.  D.  was  open- 
ing the  case  for  the  respondents  when  the  Court  rose. 

15.  To  undo,  recall,  or  set  aside  (a  judgement, 
settlement,  sale,  etc.),  so  as  to  leave  the  matter 
open  to  further  action,  discussion,  or  negotiation. 

x?9a  in  Vesey,  jr.  Reports  I.  (1801)  453  The  Court  gives  its 
assistance  to  open  biddings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitor  and 
the  estate,  not  of  the  purchaser.  1806  LD.  ERSKINE  ibid, 
XIII.  204  The  true  Equity  and  Justice  of  the  Case  seem  to 
be,  that  Foreclosure  is  opened  by  the  Action  [brought  by 
the  mortgagee].  1848  ARNOULD  Mar.  Insur.  (1866)  I.  I.  vi. 
292  The  policy  was  to  be  opened.  By  this,  these  writers 
understood  that  the  agreed  valuation  was  to  be  set  aside  as 
the  standard  and  basis  of  the  underwriter's  liability.  1867 
Act  30  ff  31  Viet.  c.  48  §  7  It  is  the  long  settled  practice-  of 
courts  of  equity  in  sales  by  auction  of  land  under  their 
authority  to  open  biddings  even  more  than  once.  Ibid.) 
That  the  practice  of  opening  the  biddings.,  be  discontinued 


OPEN. 

unless  . .  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  improper  conduct. 
1877  SIR  G.  JESSEL  in  Law  Rep.  7  Ch.  Div.  175  The  mort- 
gagor is  entitled  to  open  the  foreclosure  on  the  usual  terms. 

II.  intr.  (Sometimes  for  refl.,  sometimes  ellipt. 
or  absoL  use  of  the  trans.) 

16.  To  become  open,  unshut,  or  unclosed :  (a) 
of  a  door  or  other  means  of  entrance ;  (£)  of  the 
passage  or  doorway  ;  (c)  of  the  space  or  enclosure 
to  which  this  gives  access.     Hence,  (d)  generally, 
to   come   apart   or   asunder,   so  as   to   admit   of 
passage,  disclose  a  gap  or  vacant  space,  display 
the  interior  or  contents,     (e)  Of  an  abscess,  To 
burst  and  discharge. 

c  1000  JE.LPRIC  Horn.  1 1. 258  Byrgenu  openodon  mid  deadum 
banum.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3772  Er3e.  .opnede  vnder  [h]ere 
fet.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  3783  (Fairf.)  Him  po?t  be  gate  opened 
of  heyuen.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  368  For  eny  wye 
ober  warde  wyde  openede  J>e  jates.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  289  b,  The  herte  hoppeth  and  lepeth  in  the 
body:  and  now  openeth  &  now  closeth.  >573~8o  BARET 
Ato.  O  112  The  skie  openeth,  or  goeth  asunder.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  <$-  Jul.  v.  Hi.  47  Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  lawes  to 
open.  1647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  x.  (1675)  236  The  Mari- 
gold., opens  or  shuts  with  the  Sun.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Cavalier (1840)  14  My  wound  opened  again  with  riding.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  170  The  bony  covers  open 
and  give  it  a  free  passage.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  They 
were  scarce  gone  ere  the  door  of  the  glover's  house  opened. 
1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  157  Law  offices  opened  at 
eight  o'clock  in  those  days. 

b.  Of  the  weather :  To  become  clear  of  frost. 

1678  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  \zth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 

App.  v.  45  As  soone  as  the  weather  opens  to  allow  travelling. 

C.  Of  things  non-physical,  the  way  to  them,  etc. 

1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng,  (1874)  I.  390  The  heir  to 
an  estate.,  when  the  succession  to  it  opens  or  becomes 
vacant  upon  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 

17.  a.  Of  a  door,  etc. :  To  serve  as  a  passage  to 
Gtinto\  to  give  access  to.     b.  Of  a  room  or  space : 
To  have  an  opening  or  passage  to,  info,  out  of,  etc. 
Also  c.  To  have  its  opening,  or  outlet  towards ',  to 
lie  open  to. 

a-  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.(i$o$)  IV.  124  A  door 
that  opened  into  a  garden;  and.. another  door  that  opened 
to  the  street  1832  Act  2*3  Will.  7K,  c.  64  Sched.  O.  45 
The  gate . .  opens  into  an  occupation  road  leading  to  Penrallt. 
1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  5/1  The  rooms  have  an  outer  door 
opening  on  to  a  common  staircase, 

b.  1615  BEDWELLj4ra^.  TV-K^.Mj,  Babe'lmandeb, .  .is  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulfe  [i.  e.  Red  Sea],  by  which  it 
openeth  and  falleth  into  the  Red  sea  [i.  e.  Indian  Ocean], 
17*2  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884)  171  The  back  Road.. opened 
into  the  said  great  Road.  1801  Lusignan  III.  155  A  library, 
opening  through  a  greenhouse  on  to  a  lawn.  1817  J.  EVANS 
Excurs.  Windsor  268  The  house,  an  old  one,  opens  upon 
seven  acres  of  ground. 

C.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  472  A  Cote  that  opens  to 
the  South  prepare.  1825  COBBETT  Kur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  25, 
I  saw  a  lane  opening  in  the  right  direction.  1839  YEOWELL 
Anc.  Brit.  Ck.  xii.  140  A  valley  opening  to  the  sea  shore. 

18.  To  expand,  extend,  spread  apart.     Of  a  col- 
lective body  or  its  units :  To  move  apart  so  as  to 
present  openings  or  wider  interstices.     Also  open 
out-,  see  23. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xliv.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  24/1 
For  drawyng  ajid  by  fonging  of  winde  J»e  bladder  openyth 
and  spredij*  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  481  They  shoot  forth 
..op'ning  to  the  ambient  light.  1675  tr.  Machiavelli's 
Prince  (1883)  242  His  horse,,  .opening  to  the  right  and  leftv  . 
made  room  for  the  foot.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxix. 
297  The  little  flag . .  opened  once  more  to  the  breeze. 
b.^/%-.  To  expand  in  intellect  or  sympathy. 

1709  FELTON  Classics  (1718)  38  To  repeat  his  Grammar 
over,  two  or  three  Years  before  his  Understanding  opens 
enough  to  let  him  into  the  Reason.. of  the  Rules.  1713 
STEELE  Englishm.  No.  55.  354  All  Hearts  begin  to  open. 

19.  To  become  disclosed  or  revealed,  to  begin  to 
appear;  to  expand  to  the  view,  to  become  more 
and  more   visible,    esp.   on   nearer   approach    or 
change  of  position. 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cider  H.  86  Joy  and  Pleasure  open  to 
the  View.  1782  COWPER  Table-t.  265  The  varied  fields  of 
science,  ever  new,  Opening  and  wider  opening  on  her  view. 
a  1822  SHELLEY  Summer  6  The  stainless  sky  Opens  beyond 
them  like  eternity.  1842  LYTTON  Zanoni  v.  29  Mournful 
Campagna,  thou  openest  on  us  in  majestic  sadness.  1844 
MRS.  BROWNING  Lay  Broivn  Rosary  in,  ii,  Down  through 
the  wood . .  Till  the  chapel-cross  opens  to  sight.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  420  Plato  had  the  wonders  of  psychology 
just  opening  to  him. 

b.  Naut.  To  appear  distinct  or  separate. 

1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  56  The  Town  of 
Payta  . .  began  to  open  in  a  direct  line  with  it  [the  Point 
that  forms  the  Bay].  1854  MOSELEY  Astron.  i.  (1874)  2  The 
lights.. will  appear  to  separate,  or  in  the  nautical  phrase, 
they  will  open.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  226  The 
..Lighthouse  has  opened  its  own  breadth  north  of  the.. 
Obelisk  below  it. 

20.  To  disclose   or  declare  one's  knowledge, 
thoughts,  or  feelings  in  speech,  to  speak  out;   to 
speak  explicitly,  explain. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  (1642)  300  His  enemies. . 
would  soone  be  quashed  and  not  once  dare  to  open,  if  hee 
were  at  Court.  1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  \\.  Wks.  1799  I. 
44  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  divine:  but  come,  open  a 
little.  1775  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  9  Nov.  I.  555  He  opened 
very  largely  on  the  state  of  affairs.  1809  MALKIS  Gil  Bias 
xii.  xiii.  7  7  He  did  not  open  on  the  subject  of  Seraphina, 
nor  did  we  attempt  to  draw  him  out.  1830  COBBETT  Rnr. 
Rides  (1885)  II.  304  When  I  opened,  I  found  that  this  man 
was  willing  to  open  too.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk 
I.  231  If  he  opens  upon  it  I'll  give  him  a  sound  thrashing. 
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21.  Of  hounds :  To  give  tongue,  to  begin  to  cry 
when  in  pursuit  on  a  scent ;  hence,  contemptuously, 
of  men. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Circumspect!  canes  . .  good 
hound*  lhat  open  not  but  where  they  finde.  1573-80  BARET 
Aiv.  O  114  To  vent,  or  open  as  an  hound  or  .spaniel  doth, 
when  he  hath  the  sent  of  anie  thing.  1598  SMAKS.  Merry  W. 
iv.  ii.  209  If  I  cry  out  thus  vpon  no  traile,  neuer  trust  me 
when  I  open  agame.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longvs'  Daphnis 
•V  Cliloe  68  The  deep-mouth'd  dogs  open'd  loud.  1735 
SOMI.I<\  ILLI-:  Chase  I.  no  To  chear  the  Pack  Op'niny  in 
Consorts  of  harmonious  Joy.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  7/2  When 
in  pursuit . .  the  hound  opens  with  a  voice  deep  and  sonorous. 

22.  To  begin  ;  to  start  or  commence  operations. 
In  theatrical  parlance,  To  make  a  debut,  to  begin 
a  season  or  tour.     Often  elliptical,  for  open  fire. 

1716  ADDISON  Free-holder  No.  22  p  2  Our  Conversation 
«l»-ncd,  as  usual,  upon  the  Weather.  1761  FooTE  Liar  I. 
Wks.  1799  I.  282  Where  do  we  open?. -Let  us  see— one 
o'clock— ..the  Mall  will  be  crouded.  1803  MRQ.  WELI.ESLEY 
/V.y*.  (1877)  366  The  batteries  of  the  British  army  opened 
ai;:unht  the  fort.  1837-30  DE  QUINCKY  Murder  Wks.  1862 
IV.  52  In  spite  of  all  I  could  do  or  say,  the  orchestra 
opened.  1828  Lights  <V  Shades  I.  245  W.  Settle  opened  in 
1  Liberty  Hall'.  I876TREVELYAN Macaitiay  II.  xv.  469  When 
the  year  1859  opened.  1880  Daily  Ntivs  i  Mar.  3/3,  I  open 
in  this  piece,  providing  myself  the  company,  and  super- 
intending  the  renearsals.  1883  \Janch.  Guard,  3  Nov.  6/6 
Lard  opened  active  at  higher  prices.  1884  Ibid.  22  May  5/2 
The  summer  session  of  the  French  Chambers  opened  on 
Tuesday.  1894  WOLSELEY  Marlborongk  II.  175  A  battery 
of  eight  guns  opened  on  the  fleet.  Mod.  Our  school  opens 
next  Monday. 

III.  With  adverbs. 

23.  Open  out.  trans,  a.  To  render  visible  or 
accessible  by  the  removal  of  that  which  envelopes 
or  conceals  ;  to  unfold,  unpack,  b.  To  develop. 
o.  To  disclose,  reveal,  display  or  offer  to  mental 
view.  intr.  d.  To  expand,  extend,  move  apart : 

=  sense  18.  o.  To  give  vent  to  one's  feelings  or 
thoughts;  to  speak  out,  speak  freely;  =  sense  20. 

a.  iMl  CLOUGK  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I.  248  In  one  spot  some 
lesser  ruins  have  been  opened  out.   i88a  DE  WINDT  Equator 
99  Coal  is  found,  .here,  and  .Government  has  opened  out  a 
small  mine  for  the  use  of  its  vessels.     1883  J.  W.  SHERER  At 
Jlvtiie  <t  in  India  112  We.. had  got  our  tin  travelling  cases 
inside,  and  were  opening  out  some  necessary  things. 

b.  i8»6  SOUTHEY  in  Corr.  w.  C.  Boviles(  1881)93  Whether 
the  studied  deference  which  is  now  assumed  toward  me, . . 
will  open  out  anything  like  a  frank  and  easy  intercourse 
time  must  show.     1878  GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  I.  206 
The  work  of  searching  the  soil  and  the  bowels  of  the 
territory,  and  opening  out  her  enterprise  throughout  its 
vast  expanse. 

0.  1814  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  D.  Stuart  (1805)  631  Having 
for  the  very  first  time,  .opened  out  my  whole  feelings  and 
thoughts  concerning  my  past  fates  and  fortunes,  a  1834  — • 
in  Lit.  Kent.  (1836)  II.  96  The  perfect  probability  of  the 
moment  chosen  by  Prospero..to  open  out  the  truth  to  his 
daughter.  1865  Ck.  Times  28  Oct.,  The  newly-formed 
diocese  opened  out  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  a  Bishop 
whose  training  fitted  him  for  his  work. 

d.  1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  I.  154  The  left  wing  ooen 
out.   1859  F.  A.  GRIFHTHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  30  A  Battalion 
in  Close  column  should  first  open  out  to  quarter-distance. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  ill.  245,  I  was  glad  when 
the  trees  began  to  open  out.. and  we  came  upon  the., 
meadow. 

e.  1855  COSTELLO  Star.  Screen  89  She  now  opened  out  a 
little,  and  told  me  [etc.].    l8«i  HUGHES  Tom  Browit  at  Oxf. 
¥.(1889)  42  Tom.  .[was]  very  much  astonished  at  himself  for 
having  opened  out  so  freely. 

24.  Open  up.     ( Up  is  added  to  Open  in  many 
of   its  senses,   often  merely  with    the    effect  of 
strengthening  or  giving  emphasis,  but  esp.  in  the 
following.)   a.  trans.  To  open  to  view,  access,  use, 
passage,  or  traffic  (usually  implying  the  removal  of 
obstructions  to  sight  or  access)  ;  to  lay  open  (a 
question  previously  untouched)  ;  to  bring  to  light, 
disclose,  raise  and  leave  open  or  unsettled. 

1581-8  Hist.  Jus.  ^7(1804)  180  To  oppin  up  the  meanes 
for  the  mair  facill  atteening  to  a  glide  peace.  1703  Monthly 
Rev.  XI.  159  The  place  which  is  first  opened  up.  1837 
CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  IV.  149  By  Miracles  and  Similitudes, 
a  new  world  is  opened  up.  c  18*9  COLERIDGE  in  Sterling's 
Ess.  ft  Tales  (1848)  I.  Life  23,  I.  .detected  two  errors  ;  one 
of  ihem  the  phrase  open  np  a.  subject,  which,  1  suppose,  is 
an  innovation  of  the  sectarian  pulpits.  1844  MILL  Ess. 
Pol.  Econ.  97  The  views  of  political  economy  which  his 
[Ricardo's]  genius  was  the  first  to  open  up.  1851  DIXON  \V. 
Petiti  i.  (1872)  3  Opening  up  a  new  and  tempting  branch  of 
trade.  185*  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  IV.  191  Tnis  inquiry, 
however,  opens  up  and  detects  the  master  fallacy.  1884 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  6/2  Each  turn  of  the  road . . 
opened  up  new  effects  in  the  enchanting  landscape.  1884 
Pall  .Mall  G.  29  Aug.  11/2  He  would  begin  by  oDening  up, 
say,  twenty-five  acres  his  first  year,  clearing,  draining,  and 
planting.  1895  Munch.  Guard.  14  Oct.  5/6  The  Isker 
Valley  line.. will  open  up  this  country  for  the  first  time. 

b.  intr.  To  become  open  to  passage,  view, 
enterprise,  etc.  (by  the  removal  of  obstructions). 

1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xx.  407  Avenues  of  wealth  opening 
up  so  readily.  Mod.  Hoping  a  way  will  open  up. 

IV.  Phrases.  To  open  a  (or  the)  door  to :  see 
DOOR  3.  •)•  To  open  one's  ears,  to  give  ear,  listen 
willingly  or  attentively.  To  open  one's  eyes,  to  take 
notice,  regard,  look;  to  stare  with  astonishment. 
To  open  a  person's  eyes,  to  cause  him  to  see,  to  make 
him  aware  of  facts.  To  open  one's  mouth,  i.  e.  in 
order  to  swallow  or  eat,  or  (also  one's  lips)  to 
speak  ;  not  to  open  one's  lips,  to  be  absolutely  silent. 


c  iioo  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  35  Hieopeneden  his  earen  to  IUMC 
be  defies  lore,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  I'^>4I  I'ctre  upend  ban  hi-. 
muth..he  said  [etc.).  a  1340  HAMI-OLK  Psalttr  xxi.  12  pui 
oppynd  on  me  bairc  mouth,  c  1375 Sc.  Leg.  Saittts'\.  (Petms) 
705  In  bat  howre  god  hopnyt  bar  cwyn.  1393  LASI.L.  /'.  /'/. 
C.  xn.  61  (Rawlinson  MS.)  For  god  is  der now  a  dayes  and 
deyneth  [see  DAIN  ».]  his  here*  to  opne.  1545  BRINKLOW 
I, ^nient.  20  He  must  open  his  mouthe  agaynst  Anttchriste. 
1711  BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  77  P  6  He. .thinks  a  great  deal, 
but  never  opens  fab  Mouth.  ITIS  STEELK  ibid.  No.  427  P  i 
Too  ill-nalur'd  to  open  their  Lips  in  Conversation.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  247  In  the  House  of  Lords 
he  never  opened  his  lips.  1874  Q.  Km.  CXXXVI.  131 
Already  the  eyes  of  her  prelates ..  are  being  opened  to  the 
hollowness  of  the  plea.  1879  KSCOTT  England  I.  360  The 
door  is  opened  to  a  host  of  frauds. 

Hence  Opened  ///.  a.,  made  open. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  564/35  Apertut,  ppenyd.  a  1568 
in  Bannatyne  MS.  (1879)  673/17  Hir  hair  wes  lyk  the 
oppynnit  silk.  1765  Universal  Mag.  XXXVII.  236/1  A.. 
quantity  of  this  poison  is  dropped  into  an  opened  vein.  1837 
MAKRYAT /V^-/-VV«</ix,  Beer  was  foaming  from  the  mouths 
of  the  opened  bottles.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man. 
(1862)  40  The  escort  will  be  drawn  up.  .with  opened  ranks. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Jan.  4/3  In  the  present  opened-up  con- 
dition of  Central  Africa. 

Openable  (0"'penab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  opened. 

1843  .Vc-w  Monthly  Mar.  VII.  417  It  is  worse  than  useless 
to  leave  box-doors  Openable  from  behind.  1881  J.  G.  FITCH 
Ltct.  Teach.  68  All  pigeon-holes  and  covered  spaces. .  should 
be  open  or  easily  openable, 

Open  air,  open-air. 

L  0-pen  ai-r:  The  unconfmed  atmosphere;  hence, 
the  unconfined  space  outside  buildings,  usually 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  weather  :  cf.  AIB  so.  3  b. 

IS»6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  b,  Her  natural! 
inclynacyon  is  to  be  abrode  in  the  open  ayre.  1653-1756 
[see  AIR  si.  30).  1659  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  177  Now  he 
takes  the  open  air,  Drawes  up  his  wings  with  tactick  care. 
1717  BERKELEY  Jml.  Tour  Italy  24  Jan.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  534 
A  Jesuit  preaching  in  the  open  air.  1851  Beck's  Florist  148 
A  leaf  of  the  Victoria  regia,  said  to  be  grown  in  the  open  air 
at  Chelsea. 

2.  attrib.  (usually  o-fen-tu-r).  Existing,  carried 
on,  performed  in,  or  characteristic  of  the  open  air. 

i860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tour.  143,  I  never  heard  a  complete 
silence  in  the  open-air  world  yet.  1864  Chambers'  Bk.  o/ 
Days  10  Mar.  355  Open  air  Preaching  is  sometimes  heard 
from  a  great  distance.  1878  TAIT  &  STEWART  Unseen  Univ. 
i.  §  48.  67  They  have  an  open-air  look  about  them.  1896 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  297  The  hygienic  and  dietetic 
arrangements  and  especially  the  open-air  treatment. 

Hence  Open-al'rish  a.,  marked  by  open-air 
characteristics,  so  O  pen-ai  rishness  ;  O  pen- 
airisrn;  O  pen-ai  rness,  open  air  quality,  cool- 
ness and  freshness. 

1881  Daily  News  30  Aug.  5/2  Wholesome  and  almost 
moral  in  their  healthy  downright  tone  and  the  breezy  open- 
airishness  of  them.  1891  Ibid.  14  Oct.  5/1  A  fastidious  age 
.  .trying  for  all  sorts  of  refinements  of  the  art — for  impres- 
sion, for  '  open  airism  ',  for  values,  for  good  workmanship 
as  such.  1896  Q.  Rft'.  July  201  The  coolness  and  freshness, 
the  open-airness  of  English  life  and  art. 

O'pen-a:rse.  Now  dial.  [In  reference  to  the 
large  open  disk  between  the  persistent  calyx-lobes.] 
An  old  name  of  the  Medlar,  fruit  and  tree. 

ciooo  JELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  137/36  Mespila, 
openaers.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  Prot.  17,  I  fare  as  dooth 
an  Openers ;  That  ilke  frayt  is  euer  leng  the  wers,  Til  it  be 
roten  in  Mullok  or  in  stree.  c  1415  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
646/29  Hec  sorbus,  opynharstre.  1544  PHAER  Bk.  Childr. 
(1553)  U  ij  b,  Take  the  kernels  or  stones  lhat  are  founde  in 
the  fruite,  called  openers.  1663  KILLIGREW  Parson's  IVcdtl. 
ii.  ii.  in  HazL  Dudsley  XIV.  414  As  useless  as  open-arses 
gathered  green.  1877  ff.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Ofpeimrses, 
medlars.  1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  \Vord-bk.,  Open, 
ass . .  the  common  and  usual  name  among  the  working  class. 

O-pen-beak.  -  next. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  165/1  The  open-beak,  Becw.-crt 
(Anastomus  of  Illiger). 

O'pen-bill.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Anastomus, 
allied  to  the  Stork,  found  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  so 
called  because  the  mandibles  of  its  bill  when  shut 
are  in  contact  only  at  the  ends,  leaving  an  open 
space  in  the  middle. 

1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Bints  II.  174  The  tufted  umbre 
..  is  obviously  allied  to  the  open-bills  (Anasttimns,  III.), 
a  singular  form,  remarkable  for  a  thick  and  very  powerful 
bill  gaping  in  the  middle.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Bints  s.v. 

O'pen-brea'sted,  •••• 

1.  Having  the  breast  exposed.  Of  a  garment : 
Not  covering  the  breast  or  bosom. 

1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Viltanie  u.  vii.  203  Mean'sl  thou  him 
that  walks  all  open  brested?  1666  PEPYS  Diary  20  June, 
A  thin  silke  waistcoate  . .  open-breasted.  1709  STEELK 
Tatler  No.  95  P  i,  I  could  scarce  keep  him  this  Morning 
from  going  out  open-breasted.  18*9  LYTTON  Dcvereux  iv.  v. 
103  Even  in  June,  one  could  not  go  open-breasted  in  those 
regions  of  cold  and  catarrh. 

f  2.  Not  concealing  thoughts  or  feelings,  frank. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  Ft.  Cust.  Country  v.  iii,  Thou  art  his 
friend.. And  therefore  Me  be  open  breasted  to  thee.  1650 
R.  STAPYLTON  Strata's  Low  C.  Warns  in.  67  Count 
Egmont  a  blunt  souldier,  open-breasted  in  his  love  and 
hatred. 

Open  door. 

1.  A  door  standing  open  to  give  access  or  ad- 
mission; hence  usedyf^.  to  typify  free  admission 
or  access,  freedom  of  admission. 

1516  TINOALE  Rci:  iii.  8  Beholde  I  have  set  K-fore  'he  an 
open  doore  and  no  man  can  ihutt  hit.  1865  LUHLLL  Oat 


Harvard  Comment,  xi,  Site  of  the  open  soul  and  open  dour, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  fur  all  mankind. 

b.  Internal.  Politics.  Admission  to  a  country, 
esp.  for  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse,  open 
to  all  upon  equal  terms.  Used  esp.  in  1898  with 
reference  to  Chinese  oort*. 

1856  ENEUOX  Eng.  Traits,  Result  Wlu.  (Bohn)  II.  lu 
England  keeps  open  doors,  a*  a  trading  country  mu&l,  to  all 
nations.  1898  SIR  M.  HICKU  BEACH  Sp.  Sivoxsta  17  Jun  , 
If  we  wanted  to  keep  open  doors  for  our  commerce ..  we 
must  be  prepared  in  savage  countries  to  incur  territorial 
responsibilities.  [Ibiit. ,  [As  to  China)  The  Government  were 
absolutely  determined,  at  whatever  cost, . .  that  that  door 
should  not  be  shut.)  1898  Daily  AVu-i  2;  Jan.  4/7  Why 
should  Russia  object  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door  which 
has  been  proclaimed,  .as  the  essence  of  British  policy?  1808 

•r.--—.-.    _  \« /_   •*-!._    ; :j ..    L:_L    --  j*    •  . 


1898  SIR  E.  MOSSON  Sp.t,  Dec..  Although 
we  cannot  insist  upon  that 'open  door  which  has  Utterly 
become  a  household  word  in  our  mouths. 

attrib.  1898  A  tlantic  .Monthly  LXXXI  I.  438/1  Coopera- 
tion between  this  republic  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  open  door  policy.  1900  Daily  A'ewt 
22  Oct.  5/3  Both  Governments  agree  in  maintaining  the 
open  door  principle  in  all  regions  where  they  can  exert  any 
influence. 

2.  Si:  Law.  Letters  of  open  doors :  see  aucti. 
[1693  STAIR  fust.  Law  Scot.  iv.  xlvii.  f  40  Letters  for 

making  patent  Doors,  when  Parties  keep  themselves  or  their 
Goods  within  locked  Doors,  and  do  not  give  access  thereto, 
for  executing  of  Caption  or  Poynding.)  1861  W.  Beu. 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  5.V.,  Letters  of  Open  Doors,  .aulhoii&e  the 
messenger  to  break  open  the  doors  of  those  places  in  whkh 
the  goods  of  the  debtor  are  lodged. 

3.  attrib.  (0 pen-door).   Done  with  open  doore, 
public. 

1899  Westm.  Gas.  9  Aug.  2/2  The  open-door  proceedings 
are  hardly  less  puzzling. 

Hence  O'pen-doo'red  a.,  having  the  door  open, 
hence,  ready  to  take  in  or  receive;  keeping  open 
house,  hospitable. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  ix.  (1853)  97  The  open  doored  cottages 
and  blazing  hearth.  1841  Sit  H.  TAYLOR  Edwin  the  Fair 
iv.  i.  (D.),  Some,  Whose  ears  are  open-doored  to  phantoms. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid  302  A  house  Once  rich,  now  poor, 
but  ever  open-door 'd. 

Opener  (<j»-p'nw).    (f.  OPEN  v.  +  -EB'.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  opens,  in  the  senses  of 
the  verb. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  1 1  An  opener  and  teller  of 
the  trueth.  a  1555  RIDLEY  Brief  Declar.  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  29  An  opener  of  high  mysteries  in  Scripture.  1637 
R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  \.  i  An  opener  of  the  way 
to  obtaine  blessednesse.  \fy  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  v.  {  17 
Divers  to  the  bottom  of  things,  fair  inquirers,  and  openeis 
of  eyes.  1871  A.  J.  GORDON  In  Christ  iii.  (1889)  55  Opener 
of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound.  1883  Law 
Times  27  Oct.  434/2  The  opener  having  replied,  the  question 
was  put,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

•)•  b.  An  opening  medicine,  an  aperient.  Oos. 

1610  MARKHAH  Masterp.  n.  clxxiii.  491  luy  is  a  great 
drawer,  and  opener.  1616  BACON  Sylrit  {  555  It  is  also  an 
excellent  Opener  for  the  Liver.  1787  WITHEEING  Brit. 
Plants  ed.  2)  I.  320  A  gentle  opener  and  promotes  per- 
spiration. 

2.  A  machine   for   opening  or   loosening   the 
tussocks  of  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  bales  and 
separating  dust  and  other  impurities. 

1875  Urt's  Diet.  Art*  III.  965  Perhaps  the  most  common 
i    description  of  Opener  in  use  is  known  as  the  Scutcher.    1890 

G.  II.  SHAW  Fab.  Ess.  Socialism  72  A  machine  called  an 
'  opener,  by  which  15,000  Ibs.  of  cotton  can  be  opened  in  56 

hours.  1895  Oracle  Encycl.  II.  189 '2  From  the  willow  the 
;  [cotton)  fibres  pass  to  the  opener  or  scutching  machine. 

Open-eyed  (<?"p'n,sid),  a. 

1.  Having  the  eyes  open  ;  awake,  vigilant. 

1601   HOLLAND  Pliny  I.   27    Whosoeuer  is  smitten  [by 

i    lightning)  sleeping,  is  found  open  eied.    1610  SMAKS.  Temp. 

,    II   i.  301  While  you  here  do  snoaring  lie,  Open-ey'd  Con- 

spiracie  His  time  doth  take.    1883  F.  M.  PEARD  Contradict. 

xi,  Gina  was  all  open-eyed  amazement.  1886  Rt  SKIN  Pr*tt- 

,    rila  I.  x.  338  A  ..just  open-eyed  puppy,  disconsolate  at  the 

J    existence  of  the  moon. 

b.  Done  with  the  eyes  open. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  liv,  An  open-eyed  dream  lhat 
the  world  has  done  with  sorrow.     1891  EMILY  LAWLESS 
l',rania  I.  iii.  17  His  comfortable  perch  and  open-eyed  after- 
noon  snooze. 

2.  Having    the    mental    'eyes     or   perceptive 

powers  open. 

1648  BP.  HALL  Sel.  Th.  1 12  A  Christian.. can  be,  »l  once, 
open-eyed  to  nature  and  blind  to  lust.     1873  SYMONDS  Crfc 
Poets  i.  25  The  result  of  open-eyed  wisdom.   1888  WMTCO 
Vic.  Crots  6  The  soul  open-eyed  to  all  the  facts  of  the  world. 

Hence  Openeyedly  adv.,  with  open  eyes. 

1894  F.  T.  PALGRAVE  in  Jrnls.  (1899)  246  He  [A.  P. 
Stanley],  perhaps  opeo-eyed-ly,..  backs  men  he  only  half  or 
not  at  all  agreed  with,  from  pure  chanty. 

Open  field.  An  unenclosed  field ;  undivided 
arable  land.  Chiefly  attrib.  in  open-field  system, 
a  system  by  which  the  arable  land  of  a  village  was 
planned  out  into  a  number  of  unenclosed  portions 
or  strips  and  distributed  among  the  villagers. 

1780  A.  VOISG  Tenr/ret.  ijo  The  mischiefs^ 
fieffsystem  in  England.    1808  FORSYTH  *'««"«  ** 
220  Land  inclosed  and  subdivided  is  reckoned  . 
fourth    to  one-half  more  rent  ihan  in  an  opcn-l 
1884  SF.HWHM  Eng.  . 
portant  feature  of  the  open  Del  .      .-'V  .  ... 

;  V  -'  > 
scattered  about  on  all  sides  Of  II 


OPEN-HAIR. 

the  English  system  the  open  fields  were  the  common  fields 
— the  arable  land — of  a  village  community  or  township 
under  a  manorial  lordship.  1900  JENKS  Hist.  Politics  vi. 
(ed.  2)  50  There  were  practically  no  hedges  in  the  medieval 
village.  The  arable  land  of  the  village  lay  in  great  open 
fields,  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent. 

t  O*pen-hai:r,  a.    Obs.  rare—1.      With   hair 
uncovered,  bareheaded.     Cf.  OPEN  a.  5. 

i  1380  Sir  Feruntb.  1943  Al  open-her,  &  eke  oungerte.. 
Wyp  a  rop  aboute  Jjy  nekke. 

O'pen-ha'nded,   «.      [Parasynthetic   f.   open 

hand:  see  OPEN  «.  22  b.]  lit.  Having  an  open  hand, 

a.  Free  in  giving,  liberal,  generous,  bountiful. 

1601  B.  ]avwv&  Poetaster  \\\.  i,  Is  he  open-handed  ?  bounti- 
ful ?  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  i.  iii,  Let  me  yield  my 
reasons  why  I  am  No  opener-handed  to  him.  1705  STAN- 
HOPE Paraphr.  II.  409  The  Liberality  of  the  Wealthiest 
and  most  Open-handed  Man.  1863  A.  BLOMFIELD  Mem. 
Bp.  Blonificld  II.  ix.  204  He  did  it  with  an  open-handed 
generosity.  1882  Miss  BK ADDON  Aft.  Royal  I.  i.  17  He 
was  open-handed,  and  had  no  petty  vices, 
t  b.  Ready  to  receive  gifts.  Obs. 


open-handed,  more  ready  to  receive,  than  people  to  give. 

Hence  O;penha-ndedlya^.,O:penlia'ndediiess. 

1873  L.  WALLACE  Fair  God  v.  iv.  281  He  struck  open- 
handedly  at  the  page,  but  with  such  good-will  [etc.].  1628 
JACKSON  Creed  xi.  xlv.  §  2  Mercy,  bounty,  and  openhanded- 
ness  to  the  poor.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  $  W.  i,  They 
appreciate  the  open-handedness  that  keeps  him  poor. 

t  O*pen-hea:df  a-  and  adv.  Obs.  [See  OPEN  a. 
22  :  cfT  barehead,  bareback,  barefoot,  etc.]  «  next. 

a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  424  No  mon  ne  i-seo  ham  unweawed,  ne 
open  heaued.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6967  pe  king  ligginge 
hii  founde  Wepinde  &  ope  heued  [v.rr.  open  heued,  open- 
hefd,  openhede].  ^1400  Ckron.  Eng.  Ixxxv.  in  Herrig 
Archiv  LII.  23  Key  and  Bedewere  ..  founde  a  wedowe 
oppin  hede  sitting  by  syde  a  tombe.  ?c  1513  in  Three  \$th 
Cent.  Ckron.  (Camden)  no  He  shall  be  open  nede,  and  shall 
bere  y°  swerd  of  yu  esquire  ye  poynt  downwarde. 

tO'pen-hea'ded,  #•  and  adv.  Obs.  [Parasyn- 
thetic f.  open-head-,  see  OPEN  a.  22  b.]  With  head 
uncovered,  bare-headed. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  ProL  645  Open-heueded  [so  Heng- 
wrt  MS.  j  Corp.  openhede,  Harl.  open  heedid]  he  hir  say 
Lokynge  out  at  his  dore  vpon  a  day.  14..  Siege  *Jerus. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  19/346  Y  bidde  hem  be  boun,  ..  To  morow  or 
vndren  open-heded  alle,  Vp  her  sates  to  jelde,  with  Jerdes 
an  hande.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  Ixxvi.  61  Ladyes  open 
heded  come  byfore  kyng  Arthur  and  cryed  hym  mercy. 

O'pen-hea'rted,  a.  [Parasynthetic  f.  open 
heart :  see  OPEN  a.  22  b.] 

1.  Disposed  to  communicate  thoughts  or  feelings ; 
not  reserved,  frank. 

1611  COTGR.,  Rond) . .  free,  blunt,  plaine,  open-hearted, 
sincere.  1633  WALTON  Angler  \.  3,  I  will  be  as  free  and 
open-hearted  as  discretion  will  warrant  me  to  be  with  a 
stranger.  1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  n.  21  They're  so 
open-hearted,  you  may  know  their  own  most  secret  Thoughts, 
and  others  too.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  vi.  370  Their 
chiefs,  in  their  openhearted  character,  fell  into  snares. 

2.  Accessible  to  noble  emotions,  especially  those 
of  generosity  or  pity ;  full  of  kindly  feeling. 

a  1617  HIERON  Wks.  I.  27  There  be  ..  few  that  are  open- 
hearted  and  handed  to  releeue.  1680  HICKERINGILL  Meroz 
26  Neither  make  open  hearted  nor  open  handed  their  close- 
fisted  Disciples.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  257 
The  generous  open  hearted  man  sees  a  thousand  bright 
spots  m  the  prospect  around  him.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes 
Pref.  13  He  loves  to  see  men  and  children  open-hear  ted,  and 
willing  to  be  taught. 

Hence  O  penhea'rteaiy  a<lv.t  O:penhea'rtecl- 
ness. 

1611  COTGR.,  Vivrea  la  Carlonne.  .todealeopen-heartedly. 
Ibid.)  fimtttstefj,  freedome  of  nature,  open-heartednesse,  a 
noble  disposition.  1769-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  260 
Craft,  cunning,  and  artifice  stand  opposed  to  fair  dealing, 
sincerity,  and  open-hear  ted  ness.  1883-4  J.  G.  BUTLER  Bible- 
Work  II.  118  That  open-hear  ted  ness  that  searches,  and 
ponders,  and  receives  God's  word. 

Opening  (^-pnirj,  Ju-p'nirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  OPEN  v. 

+  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  OPEN  in  various  senses; 
making  free  of  passage,  drawing  apart,  unclosing, 
unfolding,  uncovering,  disclosing  to  the  view,  etc. 
Also  with  adv.  as  opening  outy  opening  up. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn  49  purh  heorte  bireusunke  burh  inures 
ppenunge.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  60  J>u  schalt  ^elden  J?et  best  vor 

\  puttes  openunge.    c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  8 


wemen  haue  preached  sence  the  openyng  of  y°  new  Testa- 
ment. 1543  BALE  Course  Rom.  Fox  title-p.,  Adysclosynge 
or  openynge  of  the  manne  of  synne.  1611  BIBLE  Tratisl. 
Pref.  2  If  it  pertaijje..to  the  opening  and  clearing  of  the 
word  of  God.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Opening  of  Trenches^,  .the 
first  breaking  of  Ground  made  by  the  Besiegers,  in  order 
to  carry  their  Approaches  to  the  place  besieged.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  v.  §  i  We  heard  a  confused  noise  of  the 
opening  of  hounds,  the  winding  of  horns,  and  the  roaring 
of  country  squires.  1850  CLOUGH  Dipsychns  \\.  v.  43  A 
painful  opening  out  Of  paths  for  ampler  virtue.  1887  Specta- 
tor 4  June  759/1  The  opening-up  of  a  market  almost  as  great 
as  India  itself. 

b.  An  action  of  the  bowels. 

1790  M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Childr.  III.  192  They 
should. .not  [be]  suffered  to  play  until  they  have  had  an 
opening. 

2.   A   vacant   space   between   portions    of  solid 
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matter  ;  a  gap,  hole,  or  passage ;  an  aperture.  In 
local  use  :  =  OPEN  sb.  i  b. 

ai2z$A}icr.  R.  276  Mon,  bi  flesch,  hwat  frut  bere6  hit, 
in  all  his  openunges?  1382  WYCLIF  ^4>«(wiv.  3  Byopnyngis 
3e  shuln  go  out.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  xvm.  L 
(MS.  Bodl.)  If.  240/1  J>e  openynge  of  J?e  owle  [156]  is  meche :  and 
}>e  openynge  of  }>e  Egle  136  is  litel.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Biondis  Eromena  51  A . .  hood  which  covers  the  face,  saving 
the  eyes ;  for  whose  use  there  is  an  opening.  1725  DE  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  {i&qti  261  Climbing  up  the  rocks  in  the 
opening  on  the  right  hand.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789),  Opening,  a  passage,  or  strdght,  between  two  adjacent 
coasts  or  islands.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  159 
The  blood  ..  goes  through  the  heart,  by  an  opening  called 
the  foramen  avale.  _  1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Pkil.t 
Hyarost.t  etc.  141  This  lateral  circular  opening  Is  surrounded 
by  a  horizontal  wheel. 

b.  A   bay,   gulf  or   other  more   or   less   wide 
indentation  of  the  land. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  ii.  iv,  Entering  that  opening  of  the 
sea.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  \\.  440  Full  in  the  openings  of  the 
spacious  main  It  [a  vessel]  rides.  1796-7  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  159  i'hese  bays,  or  open-* 
ings,  are  formed  in  the  ice,  merely  by  the  influence  of  the 
nearest  adjacent  lands. 

c.  The  width  of  an  arch  between  its  pillars. 
1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  44  The 

lower  an  Arch  is,  in  proportion  to  its  Opening.  1881  RAY- 
MOND Mining^  Gfoss.,  Openings^  the  parts  of  coal  mines 
between  the  pillars,  or  the  pillars  and  ribs, 

3.  V,  S.   A  tract  of  ground  over  which  trees  are 
wanting  or  thinly  scattered  in  comparison  with  ad- 
joining forest  tracts.    Cf.  oak-opening  in  OAK  sb.  8. 

1704  Providence  R.  /.  Records ^(1893)  IV.  178  On  the  south 
side  of  the  place  in  the  swamp.,  which  is  called  the  first  open- 
ing. 1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Alison's  Voy.  35  Hills,  .covered 
with  ..  Groves  of  Trees,  interspersed  with  many  Openings 
and  ever-green  Valleys.  1824  LONGF.  April  Day  iv,  The 
forest  openings.  1839  MARRY  AT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  46 
The  term  used  here  to  distinguish  this  variety  of  timber 
land  from  the  impervious  woods  is  oak  openings.  1851 
MAYNE  REID  Scalg  Hunt,  xxxii,  We  debouched  through 
the  mountain  pass  into  a  country  of  'openings*. 

4.  The  action  of  beginning,  starting  or  setting  on 
foot ;  the  first  steps  or  commencement ;  the  part, 
act,  words,  etc.,  with  which  anything  opens;  the 
initial  steps  or  stage  in  a  course  of  action. 

171*  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  412  ?3  In  the  opening  of  the 
Spring.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  iv,  She  came  running 
into  Cecilia's  room,  saying  she  had  very  good  news  for  her, 
'A  charming  opening!'  cried  Cecilia,  'pray  tell  it  me.' 
1789  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <$•  Writ.  (1832)  I.  306 
At  the  opening  of  the  States -General.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  509  The  days  which.. preceded  the  opening 
of  the  session.  1887  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  415  The  opening 
of  the  opera  was  originally  intended  to  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  Mod.  The  King's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament. 

b.  spec.   The  statement  of  the  case  made  by 
counsel  to  a  court  of  law  preliminary  to  adducing 
evidence. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  77  [We]  cannot  hear  you  to  speak  that 
upon  your  opening  which  is  treason.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  VI.  132  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  said,  it  was  manifest 
from  the  opening,  that  it  was  intended  to  he  insisted  on, 
that ..  Sir  T.  C.  lost  his  old  estate.  1881  Spectator  30  Apr. 
573  Like  the  opening  of  an  advocate  who  has  not  mastered 
his  brief. 

c.  The  introductory  or  burlesque  part   of  a 
pantomime  preceding  the  harlequinade. 

The  two  portions  of  the  pantomime  were  not  separated 
before  the  year  1800. 

1838  Mem.  Grimaldi  II.  xxii,  He  played  Fribble  in  the 
opening,  and  afterwards  the  Lover.  1859  lllustr.  Land". 
News  8  Jan.  34/1  The  introduction  or  opening,  which,  but 
for  the  comic  masks,  differs  little  from  the  burlesque  or 
extravaganza, 

d.  Chess.  A  mode  of  beginning  a  game ;  spec. 
a  definite  sequence  of  moves  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  line  of  defence  or  attack. 

1735  BERTIN  Chess  iv,  Particular  instructions . .  how  the 
player  may  make  the  proper  openings,  to  attack,  or  defend. 
1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ty  Merch,  III.  iv.  120  She  re- 
membered it  was  an  evening  for  chess,  and  wondered  what 
opening  Miss  Griffin  would  choose.  1889  Chambers'1  Encycl. 
166  All  openings  of  repute  have  distinctive  titles,  often  being 
named  after  their  inventors. 

5.  An  opportunity ;  a  circumstance  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  offers  a  chance  of 
advantage,  success  or  gratification  ;  a  vacant  place 
in    connexion   with    any   business   or    profession, 
which  admits  of  being  occupied. 

1793  BURKE  Lett.,  to  Sir  G.  Elliot  Corr.  1844  IV.  153  Here 
is  an  opening  which,  if  neglected  by  our  government, . .  they 
will  one  day  sorely  repent.  1855  FITZJ.  STEPHEN  in  Catnbr. 
Ess.  178  She  might  have  made  him  miss  one  or  two  openings 
in  life.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxterita  III.  ii.  69  DTsraeli  saw  his 
opening  in  an  instant.  1898  Titties  17  Oct.,  In  his  early 
years  of  promise  in  the  tennis  court  L —  relied  mainly  on 
his  wonderful  return,  his  accuracy  for  the  openings,  and  his 
activity. 

6.  Comb.  O'pening-matfhtne,  any  machine  for 
opening;  spec.   =  OPENER  2. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1561/2. 

Opening  (ou-pnin,  0u-p'nin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  -.]  That  opens. 

1.  That  renders  open ;  spec,  that  opens  the 
bowels  or  other  bodily  passages  ;  aperient. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  DeP.R.  vii.  Ixx.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  74/2 
Openyng  medicyn  . .  openeth  weyes  that  bej»  stopped  and 
makep  ^ynne  humours  J>at  be  cleymye  }>ikke.  i6zoVENNER 
Via  Recta  vi.  94  Vinegar  that  is  made  of  White-wine,  is 
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more   opening,  and   that  which    is   made   of  Claret,  more 
binding.     1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Dict.s.v.  Almond^  Bitter- 
Almonds  are   of  an  opening 
ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  192 
medicine. 


nd   detersive   nature.     1804 
She  took  some  gentle  opening 


b.  That  opens,  or  forms  the  commencement  of, 
a  discourse,  entertainment,  or  proceeding  ;  initial  ; 
introductory.  (The  opposite  of  CLOSING  ppl.  a.  b.) 
1851  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit,  iv.  (1857)  15  It  contained  the 
opening  letter  of  Junius.  1882  Daily  Tel.  4  May,  It  was 
the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition.  Mod.  His  opening 
remarks  were  eagerly  listened  to.  The  opening  event  was 
won  by  the  Dark  Blues. 

2.  That   becomes   open;    unclosing,   unfolding, 
expanding,  widening  out,  developing,  beginning-, 
giving  tongue,  etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidaszb  The  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn. 
1667  —  P.  L-.  xi.  277  From  the  first  op'ning  bud.  1702 
ROWE  Tamerl.  \.  i.  108  Watchful  they  stood  expecting 
op'ning  day.  1754  J.  LOVE  Cricket  (1770)  5  The  Ball,  close 
cushion'd,  slides  askew,  And  to  the  op'ning  Pocket  runs,  a 
Cou.  1805  Z.  ALLNUTT  Navig.  Thames  23  A  Plan  of  an 
opening  Weir  across  the  Thames.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
i.  iii,  Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack.  An  hundred 
dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong.  1872  W.  R.  GREG  Enigmas 
Ltfev.  (1882)  184  To  the  opening  mind  ..  it  [Life]  seems  like 
a  delicious  feast. 

3.  Comi'.y  as  Opening-bit,  a  tapering  tool  for 
widening  an  aperture  ;  a  broach  or  reamer. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1561. 

t  O'penly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OPEN  a.  +  -LY  i.]  Open 
to  sight,  manifest,  public. 

cioso  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  343/28  A  puplicts, 
openlecum.  Ibid.  466/4  Puplica,  openlecre.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Hont,  5  Ure  louerd  ihesu  cristes  openliche  tocume. 
c  1200  PRMIN  2909  }>aer  Jmrrh  he  3afF  juw,  Ijewedd  follc,  Full 
opennlike  bisne.  0:1221;  Ancr.  R.  426  pauh  (><j  ancre  on 
hire  meidenes  uor  openliche  gultes  legge  penitence. 

Openly  (^u'pnli),  adv.  [f.  OPEN  a.  +  -LY^.] 
In  an  open  manner. 

1.  Without  concealment  ;   so  that  all  may  see, 
hear,  or  take  cognizance  ;  in  public  ;  publicly. 

971  Blickl.  Hoin.  193  Hie  openlice  baet  gesetton.  <  iozo 
Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  55  He  si  gejwead  openlice  to- 
foran  eallum.  c  izoo  ORMIN  13630  Opennlij  biforenn  man. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  175  lesu  cnst  ..  openlik  [v.rr.  opiuli, 
openly]  bigan  to  preche.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XL  633  The 
Erll  of  murreff  oppynly  Takis  playne  feld  with  his  men^he. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxi.  213  He  opened  the  letter 
.  .and  red  it  openly  word  by  word.  1549  Cotnpi.  Scot,  xv. 
133  [We]  dar  neuyr  pray  appynly  to  send  sic  vengeance  on 
ane  euil  prince.  155)7  SHAKS.  2  hen.  iyt  iv.  ii.  76  My  loue 
to  ye,  Shall  shew  it  selfe  more  openly  hereafter.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  69  The  dog.  .openly  declares 
his  alacrity  to  pursue  them.  1856  FROU.DE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 
I.  ii.  158  The  words  had  been  repeated  to  Wolsey,  who 
mentioned  them  openly  at  his  table.  1885  Spectator  30  May 
714/2  The  lady,  .flirts  openly  and  unblushingly. 

f  b.  By  people  generally,  commonly,  publicly. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  §  5  Hi  sseden  openlice  oset 
Christ  slep  &  his  halechen.  1473  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  83/1 
In  the  paryssh  of  Seynt  Michell,  openly  called  Pater  nosier 
chirch,  otherwise  called  Weritynton  college,  a.  1548  HALL 
Chron,t  Hen.  VI  149  It  was  openly  knowen,  that  the  French 
kyng,  was  ready..  to  make  open  warre. 

2.  Without  concealment  of  thought  or  feeling  ; 
without  reserve  ;  frankly,  unreservedly. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Const,  531  par-for  lob  Jnis  openly  sayse  ; 
Homo,  natus  de  muliere  [etc.].  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iiL 
(A  ndreas)  241  He  bad  }>aiiie  opynlypat  J?ai  suld  hold  bar 
way  in  hy.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VI  H  249  b,  Who 
should  seme  secretly  to  wyll  more,  than  in  the  commission 
he  did  openly  professe.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vii, 
I  speak  among  neighbours  and  friends,  and  therefore  I  speak 
openly. 

f3.  In  a  way  easy  to  see  or  understand  ;  evidently, 
manifestly  ;  clearly,  plainly.  Obs. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xix,  Cato.se  waes  eac  Romana 
here,tosa,  se  wss  openlice  u)>wita.  ciioo  ORMIN  Pref.  55 
PISS  iss  to  seggenn  opennli?  J>e  Laferrd  Cristess  Karrte. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  8  Hwar  he  ifinde  in  holi  write  religiun 
openluker  descriued  &  isuteled  J?en  in  sein  lames  canoniel 
epistle?  1340  Ayenb.  73  Ine  hevene  bou  sselt  yzy  openliche 
hou  uirtues  and  guode  dedes  byeb  he^liche  yolde.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  135  pare  er  fewles  also  spekand  of 
Jwiire  awen  kynde  ;  and  pai  will  hails  men  .  .  spekand  als 
openly  as  bai  ware  men.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsop  v. 
xiii,  He  that  can  or  shalle  proue  more  openly  that  he  hath 
the  most  parte.  1682  NORRIS  Hierocles  Pref.  34  Many 
things  might  have  been  deliver'd  more  openly  and  clearly. 

f4.  In  an  open,  not  closed,  state  or  condition  ; 
so  as  to  admit  of  entrance  or  passage.  Obs. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  502  If  that  the  passage 
opunly  Hadde  be  unto  me  free.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love 
Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  i  Men..  that,  with  eeres  openly  sprad.. 
swalowen  the  deliciousnesse  of  iestes  and  of  ryme. 

f  5.  With  wide  spaces  or  interstices.  Obs.  rare. 

£1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  II.  48  For  your  first  practice,  copy 
such  prints  as  are  openly  shaded. 

t  O'pen-mouth,  «.  Obs.  [OPEN  a.  22.]  =  next. 

1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Josephus,  Antiq.  vi.  iv.  (173$  134 
They  went  presently  Open-Mouth  to  the  Father,  ..with 
a  grievous  complaint  against  his  Sons.  1786  O'KEEFE  in 
Roxb.  Ball.  (1887)  VI.  383  On  Effingham's  squadron,  though 
all  in  abreast,  Like  open-mouth  curs  they  came  bowling. 

Open-mouthed  (Jofp*n|inau*8d),  a.  [Para- 
synthetic  f.  open  mouth  :  see  OPEN  a.  22  b.] 

1.  Having  the  mouth  open  ;  having  an  open 
mouth  ;  hence  rapacious,  in  full  cry,  etc. 

c  iS3»  DuWES  Inirod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  899  Ye  shal  pronounce 
your  a  as  wyde  open-mouthed  as  ye  can.  1709  STEELE 
Tatter  No.  62  p  2  A  fine  open-mouthed  Dog.  iBox  STRUTT 
Sports  $  Past.  m.  iv.  182  Hounds  running  at  them  open- 
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rnouthi'd.  1900  n'fstm.  Caz.  28  Aug.  2/3  An  open-mouthed 
army,  like  an  open-mouthed  individual,  does  not  strike  one 
as  particularly  intelligent. 

D.  Of  a  vessel  or  the  like:  Having  a  wide  mouth. 

1660  Bovu:  Nciu  K.rf.  rhys.  Mech.  xxii.  i-jj  The  open- 

inouthM  ( il:i--  \\:is  hy  this  means  almost  replenished.    1830 

R.  Ksox  Rfclanfs  Aunt.  186  l-ia-  h  m^ln  ul<-  of  the  organs 

is  in  a  manner  placed  tatween  two  open-mouthed  vr 

2.  Gaping,  as  with  nstonishment  or  smpiisr. 
•593  DKAVTON  Pastarals  v.  Poems  (1810)  437/1  This  fond 

gentility,  Whereon  the  fool  world  open-mouthed  ^a/rs.  1786 
tr.  Reckford's  I  'athck(  1883)118 The jxx>r peasants,  .remained 
open-mouthed  with  surprise.  1840  UICKF.NS  OltiC.  Shop  xiii, 
Mr.  Swiveller  looked,  as  he  was,  all  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment. 1870  MORRIS  Karthly  Par.  III.  iv.  56  Yet  did  the 
shipmen  stay  their  speech  And  open-mouthed  upon  her  stare. 

3.  With  mouth  open  to  speak  ;   speaking  freely, 
clamorous,  vociferous. 

1590  MASSINGF.R,  etc.  Old  Law  v.  i,  Justice,  indeed,  Should 
ever  he  close-eared,  and  open-mouthed.  <t  1602  W.  PICRKINS 
(  ,i\t-s  Ctmsc.  (1619)  367  What  is  that  makes  men  to  be  open 
mouthed  in  declaring  and  censuring  our  faults  ?  1802 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  III.  500  Officers  who  are  active  or 
open-mouthed  against  the  government.  1840  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eiif.  viii.  II.  367  Zulestcin  ..found  all  the  people 
whom  he  met  open-mouthed  about  the  infamous  fraud  just 
committed  by  the  Jesuits. 

Hence  O  pen-niou'thedness. 

i88z-3SciiAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  073  He  confessed, 
with  his  usual  incurable  open-mouthedness. 

Openness  (o'l'p'n^es).     [f.  OPEN  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  open  ;  un- 
closed,   unenclosed,    uncovered,    unsheltered,    or 
unobstructed  condition ;  exposedness,  etc. 

1530  PALSGR.  349/2  Opynnesse,<roi«r/«<«\  1577  HARRISON 
England  t.  x.  in  Holinshed  i.  26/2  There  is  nothing  to  be 
discommended  in  this  ryuer,  but  the  openesse  thereof 
..to  the  weather.  1610  HKALEV  St.  Aug.  Citit  of  God 
XV.  iv.  (1620)  so/_  Mans  opennesse  to  aduersity.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  in.  ti.  309  Aided  by  the  openness  of  the  woods. 
1701  NF.WTE  Tour  Eng.  >,  Scot.  239  The  openness  of  the 
fields  makes  this  improvement  impracticable  or  unprofitable. 
1876  STAINKR  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  s.  v.  Notation, 
Ut  was  also  changed  to  Do  for  the  sake  of  the  openness  of 
the  vowel. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  open  to  impressions 
or  ideas. 

1671  J.  BURNVEAT  Jrnl.  in  Friends'  Library  xi.  r44, 1  found 
a  great  openness  in  the  country  [Virginia],  and  had  several 
blessed  meetings.  1874  MORLEV  Compromise  (1886)  41 
[That]  which.. clogs  their  intellectual  energy  and  mental 
openness. 

2.  Absence  of  dissimulation,  secrecy,  or  reserve  ; 
frankness,  candour,  sincerity. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  88  Deliuer  with  more  opennesse 
your  answeres  To  my  demands,  x^xx  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  119  p  2  An  unconstrained  Carriage,  and  a  certain 
Openness  of  Behaviour,  are  the  Height  of  Good-breeding. 
1796  MORSE  Antfr.  Geoff.  I.  669  [Chicasaws]  have  an  open- 
ness in  their  countenances  and  behaviour,  uncommon  among 
savages.  1838  D'ISRAKLI  Chas.  /,  I.  xi.  308  There  is  an 
apparent  openness  in  the  speech,  which  gives  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  man.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  115  He  con- 
siders openness  to  be  the  best  policy. 

3.  Of  weather:  Absence  of  frost ;  f  freedom  from 
cloud,  clearness  (obs.). 

x6lt  COTCR.,  Serenite1,  serenitie,  cleerenesse,.  .calmenesse, 
or  opennesse  of  weather.  1856  KANF,  Arct.  Rxpl.  I.  iv.  42 
The  known  openness  of  the  season  of  1852  and  the  probable 
mildness  of  the  following  winter.  1882  Gd.  Words  Apr. 
252  The  openness  of  the  weather  during  the  past  winter. 

Open  sesame  (i"-p'n  se-samz).  Also  9  open 
sesamum.  [See  SESAME.]  The  magic  words  by 
which,  in  the  tale  of  AH  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves,  the  door  of  the  robbers'  cave  was  made 
to  fly  open  ;  hence,  any  marvellous  or  irresistible 
means  of  securing  immediate  admission. 

[1793  Arab.  Nts.  IV.  125  [AH  Baba]  went  among  the 
shrubs,  and  perceiving  the  door,  he  said.  Open  Sesame  :  and 
the  door  flew  wide  open.]  1826  SCOTT  Diary  14  Sept.  in 
Lockliart,  A  laudatory  copy  of  French  verses  sent  up  the 
evening  before  by  way  of  Open  Sesamum,  I  suppose,  a  1837 
MRS.  MARKHAM  Hist.  France  xxxiii.  (1855)  416  She  tried 
that  universal  key,  that  open  sesame,  a  bribe.  1881  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Lit.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  185  Genius  was  understood, 
and  poetry  a  sort  of '  open  Sesame '  to  every  noble  door. 

tO-pen-tail.  Oos.rare-1.  A  light,  indelicate, 
or  unchaste  woman. 

a  1618  DAVIF.S  Scourge  of  Folly  xxiii.  (1878)  10  Kate  still 
exclaimcs  against  great  medlers,  A  busie-body  hardly  she 
abides. .  I  muse  her  stomacke  now  so  much  shoulde  faile  To 
loath  a  medlar,  being  an  open-taile. 

t  O'pen-ti:de.     06s.     =  next. 

c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Ho«seh.  Ord,  (1790)  472  This 
potage  may  be  made  in  Lenten,  and  also  in  opentyde,  on 
this  same  manere,  withouten  eyren.  Ibid.,  Appeluns  for 
a  Lorde,  in  Opyntide.  a  1700  KENNETT  in  MS.  Latisd.  1033 
(Halliwell)  The  time  between  Epiphany  and  Ash-Wednes- 
day, wherein  marriages  were  publicly  solemnized,  was  on 
that  account  formerly  called  open-tide ;  but  now  in  Oxford- 
shire and  several  other  parts,  the  time  after  harvest,  while 
the  common  fields  are  free  and  open  to  all  manner  of  stock, 
is  called  open-tide.  1744  JACOB  Law  Diet.,  Open-tide,  i.  e. 
when  Corn  is  carried  out  of  the  Common  Fields. 

O'pen  time.  The  time  during  which  any- 
thing specified  is  open :  spec,  f  a.  The  time 
after  harvest  when  cattle  might  be  turned  into  the 
open  fields,  f  b.  The  time  out  of  Lent  when  no 
fast  is  imposed,  c.  That  which  is  not  close-time 
for  fish,  etc. 

(1193  .Volit.  ann.  21  Edm.  1  Glove,  rot.  14  in  Abbrev. 
Placit.  232  Habeant  communiam  pasture  per  omnes  terras 
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MM',  in  Shcninjtton  Tempore  Aperlo  el  post  fena  et  I.I:. .la 
collecta. I     1483  K,,ll,  ,,J  far/I.   VI.  ,v    ,   .Well  i,, 
tytU  Called  Avera  ljm<  ,  as  all  other  tymes.    1513  Kn. 
.Sx>T'.  6b,  If  their  commen  feldes  lye  loguyder  vncln 
opyn  tyme  whan  haruest  is  in.    a  1519  SKKLTIIN  Co/.  Chute 
861  Their  .It-wives.. That  they  ought  by  the  lawe.  .In  open 
tyme  and  in  Lent      1635  PAGITT  Ckristian«Kr.  i.  iii.  (16361 
150  I  hey  fast  not  upon  Salurdaies  in  open  time  but  onely 
Wensdaics  and  Kridaies. 

O  pen-wo  rk.    [See  OI-KN  a.  7.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  work  so  made  or  constructed  as 
to  show  openings  or  interstices  in  its  substance, 
as  in  open-work  of  iron  or  other  metal ;  esf.  sucli 
work  in  knitting,  netting,  lace,  embroidery,  or  the 
like,  introduced  for  ornament  in  any  textile  fabric. 

1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  185  Betwixt  were  valves  Of 
open-work.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  77  There  is 
an  iron  gate,  through  the  rusty  open-work  of  which  you  see 
a  grassy  lawn.  1871  J.  H.  INGRAIIAM  fillar  of  I- ire  68  The 
chariot  was  gorgeously  decorated  at  the  sides  with  orna- 
ments of  light  open-work.  1894  Daily  News  10  Sept.  6/5 
On  the  bodice  a  saddle-shaped  yoke  repeated  the  openwork 
with  its  warm  red  lining. 

altrib.  181216  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ft  Art  I.  160 
The  whole  interior  is  one  series  of  open-work  pannels  laid 
on  the  Norman  work.  1890  Daily  flews  24  Mar.  6/1  Open- 
work  stockings  will  be  the  only  wear  when  the  weather  gets 
a  little  warmer. 

2.  Mining.  Excavation  open  to  the  surface. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Open-wort,  a  quarry  or 
open  cut. 

So  O  pen-wo:rked  a.,  O  pen-working-  st. 
1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xiii/2  White  open-worked  silk 

5 loves.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Characters  iv,  Down  came 
'mima  herself  soon  afterwards  in . .  Denmark  satin  shoes, 
and  open-worked  stockings.  1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nts. 
I.  75  Open-worked  tarts  and  fritters  scented  with  musk. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  25  June  3/2  The  bolero  of  embroidered 
lawn  very  much  openworked.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile 
Manuf.  vii.  225  The  working  round  of  the  outline  (of  lace) 
is  called  'running',  while  the  filling  up  of  the  interior 
parts  is  termed  either  '  fining '  or  '  open-working  '. 

Openyoun,  obs.  form  of  OPINION. 

Opera  (fpera).  [a.  It.  opera,  a.  L.  opera  labour, 
pains,  exertion,  a  work  produced,  f.  opus,  oper- 
work;  cf.  F.  Optra  (ijrthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  dramatic  performance  in  which  music  forms 
an  essential  part,  consisting  of  recitatives,  arias, 
and  choruses,  with  orchestral  accompaniment  and 
scenery ;  also,  a  dramatic  or  musical  composition 
intended  for  such  performance,  a  libretto  or  score. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  19  Nov.,  It  is  the  work  of  Bernini,.. 
who,  a  little  before  my  coming  to  the  citty  [Rome],  gave  a 
publiq  Opera  (for  so  they  call  shews  of  that  kind )  wherein  he 
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acted  after  the  vulgar  manner,  but  performed  by  Vo_yces  in 
that  way,  which  the  Italians  term  Recitative,  being  likewise 
adorned  with  Scenes  by  Perspective,  and  extraordinary 
advantages  by  Musick.  1659  EVELYN  Diary  5  May,  I  went 
to  visile  my  brother  in  London,  and  next  day  to  see  a  new 
Operaj  after  the  Italian  way,  in  recitative  music  and  sceanes, 
much  inferior  to  the  Italian  composure  and  magnificence. 
1661  PEPYS  Diary  i  July,  Went  to  Sir  William  Davenant's 
Opera.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2042/4  The  Opera  of 
Albion  and  Albanius  . .  is  to  be  Printed.  1685  DRYDEN 
Albion  *r  Albanius  Pref.,  An  Opera  is  a  poetical  Tale  or 
Fiction,  represented  by  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick, 
adorn 'd  with  Scenes,  Machines  and  Dancing.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  18  p  2  Arsinoe  was  the  first  Opera  that  gave  us 
a  Taste  of  Italian  Musick.  1740  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  277 
The  scheme  was  to  have  but  one  theatre  for  plays,  and 
another  for  operas.  18x9  BYRON  Juait  i.  cciii,  If  any  person 
doubt  it,  I  appeal . .  To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three 
acts.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mta.  II.  526/2 
Wagner. .has  written  the  Libretti  as  well  as  the  Music  of 
all  his  later  Operas. 

Jig.  1693  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  207  We  may., 
expect  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  Great  Opera,  that  the 
Scenes  will  thicken,  .and  the  Fashion  of  this  World  will  pass 
yet  more  swiftly  away. 

b.  At  or  to  the  opera  includes  the  notion  of 
the  place  :  cf.  at  the  play. 

1645  EVELYN  Mem.  June,  This  night  [at  Venice],  .we  went 
to  the  Opera  where  comedies  and  other  plays  are  represented 
in  recitative  musiq. . ,  with  variety  of  sceanes  painted . . ,  and 
machines  for  flying  in  the  aire, ..  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  expensive  diversions  the  wit  of  man  can  invent.  1880 
W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mta.  II.  518/2  If  we  would 
know  what  Mozart  really  meant,  we  must  study  htm,  not 
at  the  Opera,  but  in  his  own  delightful  Scores. 

2.  (Usually  the  opera.)     As  a  branch  of  dramatic 
art.     (Cf.  the  drama,  tragedy,  comedy,  etc.) 

1759  GOLDSMITH  Bee  No.  8  Some  years  ago  the  Italian 
opera  was  the  only  fashionable  amusement  among  our 
nobility.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  ff  Mus.xii.  201  Venice  was 
the  Place  where  the  Opera  first  appeared  in  Splendor.  1789 
BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  IV.  18  This  [end  of  :6lh  c.]  seems  the  true 
aera  whence  the  opera,  or  drama,  wholly  set  to  Music,  .should 
be  dated.  1681  BARING-GOULD  Germany  Vi.  249  It  is  in  the 
Opera  and  the  Oratorio  that  the  most  flourishing  descendants 
of  the  old  Mystery  Plays  are  to  be  met  with.  1884  G.  A. 
MACFARREN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  87/2  The  masques  per- 
formed at  Whitehall  and  at  the  Inns  of  Court  were  of  the 
nature  of  opera. 

3.  With  qualification  denoting  a  particular  branch 
or  kind ;  as  ballad-opera  (see  BALLAD  6) ;  comic 
opera  (see  COMIC  A.  i),  also  in  Fr.  form  Optra 
comique ;  grand  opera  (see  GRAND  A.  S  b'  ;  opera   i 
bouffe  (=  F.  Optra  bouffe,  also  ellipt.  bouffe,  and    : 
in    It.   form   opera   buffo),   comic   opera,    esp.  of  | 


i'    'liar.n-.  intii-    cxtravagmuza 

(hence  (noiue-wds.',  opera  -boirffr.  an  actor  in 
opera  bouffe;  opcra-hotrffenh  adj.,  having  the  cha- 
racter of  opera  bouffe). 

1711  ADMMIM  Stect.  No.  18  r  i  It  is  my  Design  in  ih.s 
Paper  to  deliver  down  to  Posterity  a  faithful  Account  of  the 
Ii.di.iu  c>i»-n..  1765  H.  WALTOI.R  Lett.,  la  (,'.  .!/,>«/«,» 
>2  Sept.,  The  Italian  comedy,  now  united  with  their  opera 
comiaue,  is  their  most  perfect  diversion.  1817  Kxamintr 
No.  486.  253  ThJ4  lady  at  the  Italian  Opera  \\  respectable  • 
on  the  English  nagc  she  was  formidable.  iM  f.  W  M' 
LOCKHART  Mint  is  THine  I.  iii.  .8  Oflenbach  OMdoM 
himself  in  a  new  opera-bouffe—  '  Suzanne  et  les  Viril- 
lards  .  1879  J.  HULLAH  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  370  The 
renascence  of  '  opera  comique  '  in  France  dales  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  17111  century.  Ibid.  617  Grand  Opera 
may  contain  any  number  of  acts,  any  ballets  or  divertine. 
ments,  but  if  spoken  dialogue  is  introduced  it  becomes 
a  'comic'  opera.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  ibid.  II.  9  The 
period  in  which  the  history  of  the  Intermezzo  merges  per- 
manently into  that  of  the  Opera  BufTa,  its  legitimate  heir 
'"•TV1"  '"a'v  c-  «>  N°v-  '«/'  The  opera  boufTera  from 
the  Gaiety  Theatre.  1889  T.  A.  GuTimF.  Pariah  i.  vi,  One 
of  the  opcra-boufleish  cahanes  came  creaking  ..over  the  sand. 
1897  R.  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  133  The  opera- 
comique  crew,  .greeted  him  as  a  brother. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  general,  as  ope  ra  ballet, 
bill,  -book,  -box,  company,  -dancer,  -goer,  -maker, 
-master,  -singer,  -song;  opera-fating,  -OT<fc/adjs. 
1899  Daily  News  23  May  5/6  As  Lumley  truly  prognosti- 

,  cated,  1845  saw  '  the  culminating  point  in  the  History  of  the 
"opera  ballet  in  England.'  Now,  in  opera,  the  ballet  is 
a  mere  divertissement.  1711  ADDISOH  Spect.  No.  405  P  i  The 
"Opera  Bills  for  this  Day.  1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  I.  196 

i  Like  Mendelssohn  he  [Beethoven]  was  in  earnest  in  pursuit 
of  an  "opera-book.  1831  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  ya.  I 
think  an  "opera  box  a  very  substantial  comfort.  1880 
ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Atui.  II.  512/2  A  rival  "Opera 

i  Company  was  established  at  the  •  Little  Theatre,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields'.  1759  GOLDSM.  I'oltaire  Wks.  1881  IV.  n  A 
kept  mistress,  an  actress,  or  an  "opera  dancer  generally  com- 
pose the  society.  1853  LVTTON  My  Novel  x.  xxiv,  The 
walls  were  covered  with..  the  portraits  of  opera-dancers. 
1710-11  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)111.107,  I.,  dined  with  Ford  upon 
his  "Opera-day.  ij\*Ou>\&nonuOdeso/  Horace  VIIL  35/1 


opera  hat  and  an  opera  frame  of  mind.    1833  MACAULAV  in 


me  in  countenance.  1716  POPE  Lett.,  to  JerDas  7  July 
(1735)  I.  353  Some  Italian  Chymists,  Fidlers,  Bricklayers, 
and  "Opera-makers.  1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Prh:  Diary  II. 
186  The  Crown  Prince  was  still  in  Leipsic.  .dressed  like  an 
"opera-master.  x8*j  DE  QUINCEY  Con/ess.  107  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  were  the  regular  "Opera  nights.  1870  LOWELL 
Study  \vind,  (1886)  17  The  bobolink's,  ."opera-season  is  a 
short  one,  1741  FIELDING  Miss  Lucy  in  Totvn  Wks.  1882 
X.  312  One  is  an  "opera-singer.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Ep.  n.  it  1 1 
A  perfect  genius  at  an  "Opera-song.  x8*o  BYRON  Let.  to 
Murray  12  Nov.,  I  happened  to  have  a  spare  'Opera  ticket, 
b.  Special  combs. :  opera-cloak,  a  cloak  of  rich 
material  worn  by  ladies  at  the  opera  or  in  going 
to  or  returning  from  evening  parties  (hence  opera- 
cloaked  adj.);  opera-girl,  (a)  a  girl  or  woman 
|  who  dances  in  the  ballet  of  an  opera ;  (*)  //.  a 
greenhouse  plant,  Mantisia  saltaloria,  called  also 
DANCING-GIRLS  ;  opera-glass,  -glasses,  a  small 
binocular  for  use  at  theatres,  concerts,  etc. ;  opera- 
hat,  a  hat  suitable  for  use  at  the  opera ;  spec. 
a  tall  hat  which  folds  flat,  and  when  open  is  kept 
in  shape  by  springs  ;  a  crush-hat ;  opera-hood, 
a  lady  s  hood  for  use  at  operas,  or  in  going  to  even- 
ing parties,  etc. ;  opera-house,  a  theatre  for  the 
performance  of  operas. 
1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxvi.  363  Maidens  in  while 


xvi,  Her  mother  was  an  opera-girl  1866  Trtas.  Bot.  815/2 
Opera-girls,  Mantisia  saltatoria.  1738  R.  SMITH  Optics  377 
There  is  an  instrument  sold  in  the  shops  which  some  call  an 
"opera-glass,  others  a  diagonal  perspective ;  it  is  properly 
a  reflecting  perspective,  so  contrived  for  viewing  a  person 
in  a  publick  place  that  no  one  can  distinguish  who  it  is  you 
look  at  184*  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.  etc.  s.  v..  The  common 
opera-glass  is  nothing  else  than  the  Galilean  telescope, 
invented  by  Galileo  in  1609.  1817  Sl«  J.  BAHRINGTOH  Pers. 
St.,  I  found  mine  host  decked  out  in  his  best  jacket  and 
a  huge  "opera-hat.  Nursery  Rime,  'A  Frog  kt  would 
a-wooing  go '  ii,  So  off  he  set  with  his  opera-hat.  XTJO  Lend. 
Gat.  No.  5839/3  The  'Opera-House  in  the  Hay-Market. 

Hence  O'pera  v.,  to  take  to  the  opera. 

1853  RFADF.  Ckr.  johnstone  318  He  will  fete  you,  and 
opera  you. 

II  Opera  0>'pera),  pi.  of  OPUS  '  work  ,  q.  v. 

In  this  sense  operas  is  used  by  Southey,  perh.  after  It. 
opera  (sing.)  a  work  (pL  optrt  works). 

1808  SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  II.  16  The  two  volumes  are  in 
the  printer's  hands  ..one  reason  ..  was  . .  to  have  all  my 
operas  in  the  same  size.     1834  Hid.  IV.  374  Allan  Cun- 
ningham has  sent  me  his  '  Burns '.  . .  My  own  opera* 
come  into  this  form  when  I  am  gone. 

t  O'perable,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *opera- 
bilis,  I.  operarl  to  OPERATE  :  cf.  F.  optrablc.'l 

a.  adj.  That  may  or  should  be  done;  practicable, 
b.   sb.    Something  that  m.iy  or  should  be  don 
a  matter  or  point  of  practice. 


OPEKAMETER. 

successe.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  6  So  Aquinas 
'  Synesis  or  sensate  judgment  imports  a  right  judgment 
about  particular  operables '. 

Operameter  (pperse'mftai).  Mech.  [irreg.  f. 
L.  opera  works  +  Gr.  tiirpov  measure.]  A  device 
for  registering  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by 
a  shaft,  axle,  or  wheel,  the  strokes  of  a  piston, 
the  copies  delivered  from  a  printing-press,  etc. 

1839  Patents  in  Ann.  Reg.  548/2  S.  Walker,  Beeston, 
Leeds,  for  an  improved  apparatus  which  he  denominates 
'an  pperameter '.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  Operameter,.. It 
consists  of  a  train  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  enclosed  in 
a  box,  having  indexes  attached  to  the  central  arbor,  like  the 
hands  of  a  clock,  and  a  dial  plate  ;  whereby  the  number  of 
rotations  of  a  shaft  projecting  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
box  is  shown.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1562/1. 

Operance  O'perans).  rare.  [f.  as  OPEBANI 
a.  +  -ANCE.]  The  action  of  operating ;  operation. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  i.  iii,  The  elements  That.. do  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  operance.  1825  COI.EHIDGR  in  Lit. 
Re»t.  (1836)  II.  344  An  agency  antecedent  in  order  of 
operance.  1840  J.  H.  GREEN  /  'ital  Dynatil.  23  The  same 
power  is  at  work  under  different  conditions  of  operance. 

Operancy  (fperansi).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ANCV.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  operant ; 
operance,  operation. 

1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1838)  III.  303  Taylor. .is 
always  too  shy  of  this  '  Grace  of  God  ' :  he.  .never  admits 
it  any  separate  operancy  per  se.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  511/2  Function ..  implying  by  that  word  an  immediate 
organic  operancy.  1878  DOWDEN  Stud.  Lit.  127  When  al! 
intellection  and  all  operancy  of  will  seem  to  be  suspended. 

Operand  (p'penend).  Mat  ft.  [ad.  L.  operand- 
u»i,  neuter  gerundive  of  operari  to  OPERATE.]  A 
quantity  or  symbol  to  be  operated  on. 

1886  ALDIS  Solid  Geom.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  238  The  operation  of 
multiplication  by  a  vector  is  distributive  both  as  regards  the 
operator  and  the  operand. 

Operant  (fperant),  a.  and  sv.  [ad.  L.  operant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  operari  to  OPERATE.] 

A.  adj.  That  operates,  works,  or  produces  effects ; 
in  operation,  operative;  t powerful  in  effect  (o6s.). 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  184  My  operant  Powers  my 
Functions  leaue  to  do.  1607  —  Timon  iv.  iii.  25  Sawce  his 
pallate  With  thy  most  operant  Poyson.  1677  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  iv.  427  This  efficacious  medicinal  grace . .  they  terme 
it  sometimes ,.' the  operant  and  cooperant  grace1.  1810 
COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  305  The  Roman  doctrine, 
that  the  priest's  absolution  is  operant,  and  not  simply  declara- 
tive. 1894  G.  MACDONALD  Lilith  xvL  (1895)  119  No  conscious 
courage  was  operant  in  me. 

B.  sb.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  operates, 
works,  or  exerts  force  or  influence. 

1700  S.  PARKER  Six  Philos,  Ess.  96  Where  the  Operation 
is  essentially  one,  the  Operant  cannot  be  more.  1871  G. 
MACDONALD  IVilf.  Cumb.  I.  x.  89  Cupboard  love  is  not  .. 
always  the  most  powerful  operant  on  the  childish  mind. 

2.  A  workman  :   =  OPERATIVE  B.  a.  rare. 

1831  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Newsp.  35  Yrs.  Ago^  No  fractious 
operants  ever  turned  out  for  half  the  tyranny  which  this 
necessity  exercised  upon  us. 

t  Opera-rious,  a.    Obs.  rare—0.    =  next. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Oferarious,  ..  pertaining  to  the 
workman,  done  with  labor. 

t  O'perary,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  operari-us,  f. 
opus,  oper-  work:  see  -ARY.]  Pertaining  to  or 
based  on  manual  operations  or  practice  (as  opposed 
to  scientific  theory) ;  practical. 

1612  COTTA  Disc.  Dang.  Phys.  i.  v.  36  Esteeming  them* 
selues  deserueing  well  for  the  operary  uses  of  a  skillfull  and 
well  exercised  hand  in  wounds.  1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's 
Adv.  Learn,  in.  v.  167  A  Mechanicall  Knowledge,  which  is 
meerelyempericall,  and  operary  not  depending  on  Physique. 

Operate  (fpereit),  v.     [f.  L.  operdt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  operari   to   work,  labour,  take  pains,   bestow 
pains  on  ;  in  late  L.,  also,  to  have  effect,  be  active, 
produce  by  working,  cause,  f.  opus,  oper-  work.] 
L  Intransitive  senses. 

1.  To  be  in  working,  exercise  force  or  influence, 
produce  an  effect,  act,  work. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr.  v.  iii.  108  Th'  effect  doth  operate 
another  way.  1611  —  Cymb.  v.  v.  196  Mine  Italian  braine 
Gan  in  your  duller  Britaine  operate  Most  vildely.  1671 
BLACRAVE  Astral.  Physic  21  The.. Influence  of  the  Moon 
unto  any  planet  doth  begin  to  opperate  when  she  is  within 
ten  degrees  aspecting  any  planet.  1794  PALEY  Evid. 
(1825)  II.  418  Religion  operates  most  upon  those  of  whom 
history  knows  the  least.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v. 
ix.  713  The  whole  force  of  the  motives, ..which  operate  to 
their  appointment,  must  operate  likewise  to  connivance  at 
their  faults.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  407  The 
revolutionary  spirit,  ceasing  to  operate  in  politics.  1874 
MORLEV  Compromise  (1886)  up  Though  themselves  invisible 
to  the  outer  world,  they  [convictions]  may  yet  operate  with 
magnetic  force,  .upon  other  parts  of  our  belief. 

2.  Of  persons :   To  bring  force  or  influence  to 
bear  on  or  upon ;  t  formerly  also  simply,  to  exert 
oneself  to  do  something. 

1650  HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  I.  82  The  Archbishop 
•.^j-  '  desire  His  Excellence  woUJ  operate  to  bring  to  a  period 
thaTTSoittuw^^remony.  i^gj^VATSON  Philip  If  I  (1793)  II. 
v.  ico  They  emfemi  jpirfo  counteract  its  effects  by  operating 
upon  his  natural  ambition.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  fy  Mil.  Mem. 
1.  246  He  knew  the  Highland  chieftans  well,  and  how  to 
operate  on  them.  1833  Act  3*4  Will.  7K,  c.  46  §  61  An 
account  to  be  opened  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners,  and 
to  be  operated  upon  by  the  treasurer  for  the  time. 

3.  To  produce  the  intended  or  proper  effect ;  esp. 
of  drugs  and  medicines,  as  cathartics,  etc.  :  To  act. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  To  operate,  to  work  or  stir  the  Humours 
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of  the  Body,  as  Physick  does.  1783  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med. 
Commun.  I.  142  The  bolus  has  operated  four  or  five  times. 
1793  SMKATON  Edystone  L.  §  307  Everything,  regarding 
the  light,  operated  in  a  proper  manner.  1804  ABERNETHY 
Surg,  Obs.  186  He  haa  taken  purging  medicine,  .which  had 
operated.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  582  The  Act  of 
Attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could  not  operate  till  all 
danger  was  over. 

4.  To  perform  a  practical  operation  or  series  of 
operations  :  see  OPERATION  5.  Const,  on,  upon, 

1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/,  <$•  Ab.  Physic  Pref,  I  by  diligent 
observance,  by  Operating,  ..having  gain'd  the  knowledg  of 
some  Injuries  in  Physick.  1832  PORTER  Porcelain  #  Gl. 
ix.  239  It  is  necessary  to  operate  upon  both  sides  of  the 
plate.  1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Logic  ii.  9  Instruments  with 
which  we  must  operate  in  reasoning.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho. 
Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.S.  271  An  arrastra  is  now  being  built 
to  operate  upon  the  ores  of  the  Wayup. 

b.  Surg. :  see  OPERATION  6. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  is/Vesalius,  ..in his  'Chirurg.  magn.' 
..describes  the  whole  process  of  operating.  1826  A.  C. 
HUTCHISON  Pract.  Obs.  Surg.  y^note,  A  boy  was  operated 
upon  in  Haslar  hospital,  and  recovered.  1894  Westm.  Gas. 
4  July  2/3  The  phrase  '  When  in  doubt,  operate ',  was, 
1  believe,  first  made  use  of  by  Sir  William  Lawrence  with 
regard  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  treating  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia. 

c.  Mil.  and  NavaL  To  carry  on  warlike  opera- 
tions :  see  OPERATION  7. 

1808  [see  OPERATING  ppL  a.].  1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard 
Econ.  137  Against  no  Pc>wer  whatever  could  we  operate 
successfully  on  the  coast  with  our  Minotaurs^  our  Valiants^ 
or  our  Warriors,  1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  June  5/4  A 
Russian  army  operating  against  India  ..  could  be  assailed 
on  the  flank. 

d.  To  deal  or  speculate  in  stocks  or  shares ;  to 
buy  and  sell  commodities  as  a  broker. 

1859  Athenxum  23  July  113  A  bull  in  the  same  jargon,  is 
one  who  operates  for  a  rise.     1868  SEYD  Bullion  480  If  be- 
tween these  he  sees  profits  he  operates. 
II.  Transitive  senses. 

6.  To  effect  or  produce  by  action  or  the  exertion 
of  force  or  influence ;  to  bring  about,  accomplish, 
work. 

1637  SALTONSTAI.L  Eusebius*  Constantine  160  Tis  an 
generall  position  that  that  which  . .  hath  no  being  cannot 
operate,  or  effect  any  thing.  164*  MILTON  Argt,  cone. 
Militia  12  Now  plotting  to  operate  the  mine  of  the 
Protestant  Religion.  1799  N.  DRAKE  in  Beddoes  Contrib. 
Phys.  <$•  Med.  Knowl.  478  The  digitalis  was  supposed  to 
have  operated  a  cure.  1889  Nature  19  Sept.  510/2  Energy 
in  the  form  of  light  operates  changes  in  the  surface  of  bodies. 

6.  To  cause  or  actuate  the  working  of;  to  work 
(a  machine,  etc.).     Chiefly  'U.  S. 

1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  To  operate  a  machine.  1872  Omaha 
Seem  Times  28  Nov.  7/3  The  monster  [steam  snow  plough]. . 
will  be  operated  by  three  of  the  heaviest  engines  on  the  road. 
1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  285  Every  current 
sent  on  that  circuit  operates  each  instrument  alike  and 
simultaneously.  1886  Troy  (U.  S.)  Daily  Times  24  Dec.  3 
Estimates  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  cars.. by  the  motor 
will  be  furnished.  z888  Scribner's  Mag.  Aug.  187/1  The 
number  of  arc  lamps  which  are  nightly  operated  by  the 
different  electric  lighting  companies  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  probably  over  five  thousand. 

7.  To  direct  the  working  of;  to  manage,  conduct, 
work  (a  railway,  business,  etc.) ;  to  carry  out  or 
through,  direct  to  an  end  (a  principle,  an  under- 
taking, etc.).     Chiefly  U.S. 

1880  Travellers'  Off.  Guide  U.  S,  %  Canada  July  91  The 
Roads  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
1883  F.  A.  WALKER  Pol.  Econ.  432  State  railways  and 
private  companies'  lines  were  operated  side  by  side.  1887 
Lit.  World  (U.  S.)  6  Aug.  248/1  How  long  is  it  to  be  before 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  operate  the  tele- 
graph system  of  the  country  as  it  operates  the  mails?  1891 
Leeds  Merc.  19  Sept.  n  The.. Company  operate  a  large 
foundry, 

Operatee  (p:peratr).  [f.  OPERATE  +  -EE1.] 
One  who  is  operated  on,  the  subject  of  an  operation. 

1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son  xxx,  Not  only  the 
operator,  but  the  operatee,  is  bountifully  compensated. 
1883  FR.  GALTON  Hum.  Faculty  36  The  tests  . .  give  an 
approximate  measure  of  the  discrimination  with  which  the 
operatee  habitually  employs  his  senses. 

Operatic  (ppene-tik),  a.i  [irreg.  f.  OPERA, 
app.  after  dramatic^  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  opera. 

1749  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  74  My  sister  went 
with  me  last  night  to  hear  the  Oratorio, ,  -it  is  in  the  light 
operatic  style.  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  III.  512  Homer 
has  the  full  force  and  play  of  the  drama,  Virgil  is  essentially 
operatic.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  610  The  plot.,  affords 
opportunities  for  effective  operatic  treatment. 

Opera  "tic,  «.2  rare.  [f.  L.  operat-^  ppl.  stem 
of  operari  to  OPERATE  +  -ic.]  =  OPERATIVE  a.  6. 

i8i3-*7  T.  ARNOLD  Later  Rom.  Conimvj.  (1882)  II.  446 
The  place  of  our  labourers  and  operatic  manufacturers 
being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  slaves. 

t  Opera'tical,  a,  Obs.  [See  -ICAL.]  =  OPER- 
ATIC a.1 

1730-36  BAILEY  (folio),  Operatica^  of  or  belonging  to  an 
opera.  1758  Herald  No.  25  (1758)  II.  155  So  pretty  a 
farcical,  operatical,  pantomimical  tragedy.  1807  Director 
I.  233  The  operatical  Beau  is  constantly  seen  at  the  King's 
Theatre  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Sabbath.  1826 
Examiner  179/1  A  new  operatical  play  was  produced. 

Opera'tically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  an 
operatic  manner;  from  an  operatic  point  of  view. 

1821  Examiner  i  Apr.  204/2  Were  we  to  speak  operatically 
..we  should  observe  that  [etc.].  1883  My  Trivial  Life  I. 
v.  85  [She]  made  the  great  mistake  of  dressing  herself  and 
her  daughter  operatically. 
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Operating  (^'per^tin),  vbl.  sh.  [f.  OPERATE  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  OPERATE  ;  an  in- 
stance of  this,  an  operation. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/'.  #  Ab.  Physic  39  After  long,  tedious, 
and  chargeable  Operatings  to  no  purpose,  he  pulls  down 
his  Laboratory. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  xs  operating room\  operat- 
ing-table (see  quot.);  operating-theatre,  a  room 
constructed  for  surgical  operations  before  a  class. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  305  It  is  just  in  the 
*  operating  room  ..  that  the  skill  of  the  photographer  comes 
into  play.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1562/1  *Operating- 
table  {Surgical),  one  on  which  the  patient  is  placed  to 
expose  prominently  the  portion  to  be  operated  upon.  1861 
Times  23  Aug.,  The  weekly  board  of  the  hospital.,  will  also 
provide  a  convenient  *operating  theatre. 

Operating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING 2.] 
That  operates  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1808  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Castlereagh  5  Sept.  in  Gurw, 
Desp.  (1837)  IV.  142  This  army  ..  would  be  the  operating 
army  against  what  I  have  supposed  to  be  the  French 
operating  army.  18*5  J-  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  10 
The  operating  force  at  A  acting  in  the  direction  of  AD. 
1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  975  Both  to  the  physician 
and  the  operating  surgeon. 

Operation  (ppe>^-Jan).  [a.  OF.  operation, 
-don  action,  deed  (i4th  c.,  Oresme),  ad.L.  opera~ 
tidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  operari  to  OPERATE.] 

fl.  Action,  performance,  work,  deed.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T,  292  Folk  ne  doon  hir  operacion 
Alwey  as  dooth  the  fyr  lo  in  his  kynde.  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  155  Everyche  operacion  or  dede  of  man  awe  to 
be  ponderate  after  the  intencion  of  the  doer.  1483  CAXTON 
G.  dela  Tour  H  j  b,To  nourysshe  the  orphanes  or  faderles.. 
is  an  operacion  of  mysericorde.  1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst. 
Pest.  (1888)  35  Election  goeth  before  operation  or  worke.  1567 
TriallTreas.  (1850)6  To  horrible  besides  is  thy  operation. 

2.  Working ;  exertion  of  force,  energy,  or  influ- 
ence; action,  activity,  agency ;  manner  of  working, 
the  way  in  which  anything  works. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  118  Of  this  constellacioun  The 
verray  operacioun  Availeth.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II. 
177  A  man  and  the  worlde  be  assimilate  ..  in  operation  vir- 
tualle.  i5»6TiNDALEi  Cor.  xii.  6  There  are  divers  manners 
off  operacions  and  yet  but  one  God  which  worketh  all 
thynges.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  News  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  His  [a 
diamond's]  vertue  is  to  bewray  poisons,  and  to  frustrate 
thopperacion  therof.  i6iz  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  v.  L  Wks. 
1878  1. 133  The  Starres  whose  operations  make  The  fortunes 
and  the  destinies  of  men.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat,  i. 
(1765)  20  Can  there  possibly  be  Operation,  without  Motion 
and  Change?  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  465  The  statute 
29  Cha.  II.  did  not  extend  to  trusts  raised  by  operation  of 
law.  1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  118  The  opera- 
tion  of  the  condenser  pump  is  very  simple.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xxvii.  213  Suggesting  the  operation  of  intelligence 
amid  that  scene  of  desolation. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  operative  or  in  work- 
ing. Chiefly  in  the  phrases  in  operation,  to  come 
into  operation. 

1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ii.  349  The  operation  of 
the  new  constitution  . .  was  ordained  to  commence.  1836 
P.  M.  LATHAM  Lect.  Clin.  Med.  xiii.  (L.);  It  displays  a  power 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  blood  letting,  and  coming  into 
operation  . .  after  blood-letting  has  done  all  it  can.  1878 
HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  80  Many  other  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
cesses in  daily  operation.  1885  Manch.^  Exam.  16  Sept.  5/2 
The  sixpenny  telegram  rate  will  come  into  operation  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight. 

3.  Power  to  operate  or  work ;  capacity  of  produc- 
ing effects  or  a  particular  effect ;  efficacy,  influence, 
virtue,  force.     Now  chiefly  of  legal  instruments. 

1509  HA  WES  Past.  Pleas,  i.  (Percy  Soc.)  o  An  olde 
antiquitie, . .  When  . .  nature  . .  More  stronger  had  her  opera- 
cion Than  she  had  nowe  in  her  digression.  1542-3  Act  34 
4-  35  Hen.  V '1 'If,  c.  8  §  i  Endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  kinde,  &  operacion  of  certein  herbes,  rootes,  & 
waters.  1606  SHAKS.  A  nt.  $  Cl.  iv.  xv.  26  If  Knife,  Drugges, 
Serpents  haue  Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  199  Goats  fat  is  better  then  Swines, 
not  because  it  hath  more  operation  in  it  to  expell  the  grief, 
but  by  reason  it  is  thick.  1660  N.  INGELO  Bentivolio  fy 
Urania  n.  (1682)  91  Toads  are  sometimes  found  in  the  midst 
of  a  firm  stone,  and  give  it  Operation,  1796  BURKE  Regie. 
Peacei.  Wks.  VIII.  161  That  heartless  and  dispirited  people, 
whom  Lord  Somers  had  represented . .  as  dead  in  energy  and 
operation.  1884  LD.  SELBORNE  in  Law  Times  Rep.  L.  3/1 
He  cannot  . .  enlarge,  in  his  own  favour,  the  legal  or  equit- 
able operation  of  the  instrument. 

b.  The  effect  or  result  produced ;  influence  on 
something.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iii.  §  4  Studies  have  an  influence 
and  operation  upon  the  manners  of  those  that  are  conversant 
in  them.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  i.  §  4  The  Bards .,  played 
excellently  to  their  Songs  on  their  Harps ;  whereby  they 
had  great  Operation  on  the  Vulgar.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i.  xiv.  (1674)  17  Though 
many  remedies  had  been  applyed..yet  none  of  them  had 
procured  the  desired  operation.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxix. 
199  We  should.,  have,  .felt  the  operation  of  a  precedent.  1831 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ii.  (1833)  29  Among  the  affections  of 
the  eye  which. . deceive .. those  also  who  witness  their  opera- 
tion,  may  be  enumerated  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to 
particular  colours. 

4.  A  particular  form  or  kind  of  activity ;  a  mode 
of  action ;  an  active  process,  vital  or  natural. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  xvi.  §  5  The  actions  of  men  are 
of  sundry  distinct  kinds.  .There  are  in  men  operations,  some 
natural,  some  rational.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  30 
Every  thing  manifestes  its  life  by  that  operation  which  is 
most  proper  to  it.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  u.  xiii.  (1715) 
304  The  Animal  Spirits,  which  are  the  Instruments  of  Sensa- 
tion, and  all  other  Animal  Operations.  1785  REID  Intell. 
Powrs  i.  i.  221  By  the  operations  of  the  mind  we  under- 
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stand  every  mode  of  thinking  of  which  we  arc  conscious.  I 
1878  IlfM.rv  l'li\'sit\irr.  76  During  the  operation  of  moling, 
something  must  by  absorbed  by  the  metal.  1878  BROWSING 
La  Saisiaz  500  Would'st  thou  live  now,  regularly  draw  thy 
breath  !  For  suspend  the  operation,  straight  law's  breach 
j,  nits  in  death. 

6.  The  performance  of  something  of  practical  or 
mechanical  nature,  esp.  as  a  practical  application 
of  a  science  or  art,  or  as  a  scientific  experiment  or 
demonstration. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  122  He  wayted  many  a  constel- 
lacion  Er  he  had  doon  this  ooeracion.  c  1410  Pallad.  on 
Husk.  vlt.  115  Ek  in  this  mone  is  maad  castracion  Of  tallies 
..Therynne  is  subtil  opcracion.  iJSS  EDEN  Decades  181 
They  . .  vsed  certcinc  secreate  magicall  operations.  1646 
RKCORDE,  etc.  Gr.  A  rts  83  For  your  further  practise . .  behold 
these  operations,  which  I  have  wrought  to  prime  minutes. 
1674  DRYDEN  Prat,  to  Univ.  Oxford  12  Your  theories  are 
here  to  practice  brought ;  As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought. 
1818  I.  H.  MOOKK  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  236  If  the  latitude 
found  thus  differs  considerably  from  the  latitude  by  account, 
it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  the  operation.  1873  HAMERTON 
Intell.  Life  x.  iii.  (1875)  353  We  ought  to  remember  what  a 
slow  and  painful  operation  reading  is  to  the  uneducated. 

b.  A  business  transaction,  esp.  one  of  speculative 
character:  cf.  OPERATE  4  d.  orig.  U.S. 

1863  All  the  Year  Round 'VIII.  490  Just  now  there's  an 
operation  coming  off  West,  in  which  you  could  try  your 
wings.  1876  HOLLAND  Sev.  Oaks  xi.  142  It  was  all  an  acute 
business  operation  with  him. 

6.  Surg.  An  act  or  a  series  of  acts  performed  upon 
an  organic  body  either  with  the  hand  alone  or  by 
means  of  an  instrument,  with  the  object  of  remedy- 
ing deformity  or  injury,  curing  or  preventing  disease, 
or  relieving  pain. 

Surgical  operations  frequently  bear  the  name  of  the  person 
who  first  performed  or  described  them,  indicating  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  treatment  introduced  by  him  for  a  special 
disease :  e.  g.  Bailey's,  Buchanan's,  Lister's  operation. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chintrg.  i  b/2  This  worde 
operatione  is  an  artificialle  and  normaticke  applicatione 
wrought  by  the  handes  on  mans  bodye,  wherwith  the  de- 
cayed health  is  restored.  1655  CULPEPPER  Pract.  Phys.  I.  ii. 
ii  Manual  Operations,  or  Chyrurgery.  1707  Refex.  upon 
Ridicule  67  What  Curses  might  not  the  Physician  expect, 
who  should  perform  so  wonderful  an  Operation  ?  1806  Mfd. 
Jrnl.  XV.  313  The  Rev.  M.  Le  Fran9ois  ..  having  become 
an  expert  inoculator,  instructed  them  how  to  perform  the 
operation.  iift^Macm.  Mag.  May  25[He]knew  how  to  treat 
a  patient  after  an  operation  as  well  as  antecedently  to  it. 

7.  Mil.    and  Naval.     A   series  of  warlike  or 
strategic  acts ;  a  movement. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  v,  She  again  began  her  opera- 
tions. 1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xxiv.  (1860)  I.  683  Their  sub- 
sequent operations  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  generals. 
1811  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Earl  Liverpool  ii  Sept.  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  (1838)  VIII.  270,  I  had  detained  the  851(1.. in  conse- 
quence of. .  the  prospect  of  an  early  operation.  1839  ALISON 
Hist.  Europe  (1850)  VII.  xlii.  §37.  119  Not  in  regular 
battles  with  the  English  fleet,  but  in  detached  operations  in 
smaller  armaments.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word.bk.,  Line 
of  operations,  in  strategy,  the  line  an  army  follows  to  attain 
its  objective  point.  1885  U.  S.  GRANT  Pers.  Mem.  xxi.  I. 
286  The  true  line  of  operations  for  us  was  up  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers. 

8.  Math.  The  action  of  subjecting  a  number  or 
quantity  to  any  process  whereby  its  value  or  form 
is  affected.     (The  general  term  including  addition, 
subtraction,    multiplication,    division,  involution, 
evolution,  differentiation,  integration,  etc.) 

1713  J.  WARD  Introd.  Klath.  lit.  vi.  (ed.  2)  347  If  the  whole 
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ily.   1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  39  Thi  . 

+  Dy"'  &c.  and  the  Operation  will  be  as  follows.  1817  H.  T. 
COLF.BROOKE  Algebra,  etc.  286  Operations,  subservient  to 
the  eight  investigations,  have  been  thus  explained.  1893  J. 

EDWARDS  Diff.  Cole.  ii.  25,  jj  is  a  symbol  of  operation 

which,  when  applied  to  y,  denotes  the  result  of  taking  the 
limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  small  quantities  &y,  ex. 

1 9.  a.  The  action  of  making  or  producing 
something.  Obs.  rare-1,  b.  Something  made; 
a  product,  work.  Obs. 

1  a  igoo  Chester  PI.  i.  46  The  blessing  of  my  benignitie 
I  geue  to  my  first  operacion.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle 
in.  878  It  then  did  please  High  love  ('ere  he  began  mans 
operation)  To  give  vnto  the  Angels  their  creation.  17^74  J. 
BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  p.  xiv,  The  whole  was  the  operation  of 
one  and  the  same  people. 

10.  The  action  of  operating  or  working  a  machine, 
engine,  railway,  business,  etc. :  see  OPERATE  6,  7. 

1871  J.  RICHARDS  (title)  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and 
Operation  of  Wood-working  Machines.  1895  IVestm.  Gaz. 
12  Jan.  3/2  Electricity  has  been  used  for  the  operation  of 
the  Montauk's  turrets  for  some  time.  1898  Timesi-2  Feb.  13 
In  America,  .what  with  us  is  a  single  department  Ion  Rail- 
ways] is  split  into  '  traffic  '  and  '  operation '. 

11.  attrib.   and   Comb,  (chiefly   in  sense  6),   as 
operation-room,  wound,  etc.;  operation-table,  an 
operating- table  («ee  OPERATING  vbl.  st.). 

1806  FORSYTII  Remlics  Scot.  III.  239  The  operation-room 
is  a  large  circular  apartment.  1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX 
308  The  discharge  from  the  operation  wound  was  intense. 
1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Kef.  IX.  471  An  operation  list  is 
appended.  1896  It'estm.  Gaz.  5  Mar.  3/2  Smoking  his 
cigar  . .  until  he  mounted  the  operation  table. 

t  O'peratist.  Obs.  rare-1.  [See  -IST  4.] 
One  who  operates  professionally  ;  an  operator. 

1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primrose's  Pof.  Err.  i.  vi.  24  Manual 
Operatists , . such  as  couch  the  cataract. 

VOL.  VII. 


Operative  'nn'r.Hiv),  ".  and  s/'.  [a.  F. 
oplratif,  -ive  (i^th  c.,  Oresmc),  or  immcd.  ad.  late 
L.  oferiitiv-ns  creative,  formative,  f.  ppl.  stem  of 
operari  to  OPERATE  :  see  -IVK.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Characterized  by  operating  or  work- 
ing ;  active  in  producing,  or  having  the  power  to 
produce,  effects  ;  exerting  force,  energy,  or  in- 
fluence; productive  of  something  ;  in  operation. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Jlfor.  847  Animals  which  are 
called  unreasonable  and  brute  beasts,  are  endued  with 
reason  ;  howbeit  they  are  not  operative  with  that  reason, 
neither  can  they  actuate  it.  1654  HRAMHALL  Just  Yind.  iii. 
(1661)  31  Whether  the  Act  or  Statute  of  Separation  were 
operative  or  declarative,  creating  new  right,  or  manifesting 
or  restoring  old  right,  c  1705  BERKELEY  Commonplace  Bk. 
Wks.  1871  IV.  478  Enquiring  and  judging  are  actions  which 
depend  on  the  operative  faculties.  1791  N.  CmrMAN  Rep. 
(1871)  72  Words  operative  at  common  Taw  to  convey.  1865 
GROTK  Plato  I.  iv.  135  The  motive  to  preserve  the  Platonic 
MSS.  would  still  beoperative.  18796.  MACDONALD/3.  Faker 
II.  ix.  164  The  strongest  and  most  operative  sense  of  duty 
would  not  satisfy  you. 

2.  Productive  of  the  intended  or  proper  effect; 
effective,  effectual,  efficacious. 

1598  BACON  Let.  to  Lil.-Keeper  Puckering  28  Sept.,  That 


your  lordship  may  perceive  how  effectual  and  operative  your 
lordship's  last  dealing  with  her  Majesty  was.  1660  JED. 
TAYLOR  Worthy  Commun.  ii.  §  2.  137  If  these  desires  be.. 


.    . 

as  operative  as  they  are  inquisitive,  .then  we  shall  perceive 
the  blessings  and  fruits  of  our  holy  desires.  1818  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  II.  iv.  viii.  277  Fraud  was  an  operative  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  this  aspiring  general.  1879  TROLLOPB 
in  iflth  Cent.  Jan.  38  The  judgment  ..is  not  operative 
against  the  reading  of  novels. 

3.  Concerned  with  manual  or  mechanical  work  ; 
practical. 

1614  WOTTON  Archit.  \,  In  Architecture,  as  in  all  other 
Operative  Arts,  the  End  must  direct  the  Operation.  178$ 
REID  Intell.  Ptnvets  v.  iv.  401  In  every  operative  art,  the 
tools,  instruments,  materials  .  .  must  have  general  names. 
1817  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  480,  I  should  wish  to  see 
them  employ,  for  the  operative  part,  none  but  the  most 
experienced  Foresters  that  can  be  had.  1890  Whitaker's 
Aim.  163/2  Mint..  Superintendent  Operative  Department. 

4.  Pertaining  to  surgical  operations. 

1783  P.  POTT  Chirurg.  Wks.  II.  7  The  operative  part  of 
the  arts.  184$}.  SAUNDERS  Coo.  Pict.  Eng.  Life  181  Serapion 
Senior..  treats  of  diseases  as  curative  solely  by  medicine 
and  diet,  omitting  operative  surgery.  1899  AlwutCs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  31  The  prospect  of  much  benefit  from  treatment 
other  than  operative  is  practically  nil. 

5.  Of  a  person  :  Engaged  in  work  or  production, 
putting  forth  activity,  active. 

1814  SOUTHEY  5«>  T.  MartdXyA  I.  369  The  active,..  or, 


ng  . 

the  life  contemplative.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  51/1  Mr.  PL 
is  not  a  little  proud  at  finding  himself.  .  the  .  .  head  and  front 
of  the  operative  dramatists  of  the  day. 

6.  Engaged  in  production  as  a  workman  or  artisan, 
working.  (Now  perh.  the  sb.  (B.  4)  used  atlrib.) 

1831  Mechanics'  Mag.  XIV.  106  To  the  Operative  Printers 
of  London.  1849  C-  BRONTE  Shirley  xxii,  Most  of  these 
were  not  members  of  the  operative  class.  1854  H.  MILLER 
Sell.  tf  Schm.  xxiii,  I  was  still  an  operative  mason. 

B.  sb. 

•(•  1.  ellipt.  An  operative  mood  or  condition.   Obs. 

1608  D.  PRICE  Chr.  Warre  6  The  Imperatiue  in  God 
begets  an  Optatiue  in  man,  not  an  Operatiue. 

t  2.  That  which  operates  or  works.     Obs. 
fa.  An  agent,  efficient  means. 

1671  PENN  Spir.  Truth  Vind.  24  If  Water  and  Spirit  be 
the  only  operative  to  Regeneration,  and  Regeneration  the 
only  Way  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

tb.  A  drug  or  medicine  that  operates. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  353  The  most  immediate 
Operative  upon  a  dangerous  Flux,  is  a  Scruple  or  two  of  the 
Flower  of  Sulpherj  with  a  proportionable  quantum  sufficit 
of  Alkermes,  to  make  it  into  a  Bolus. 

3.  One  who  operates  or  works  ;  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  any  branch  of  industry,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession ;  a  worker. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1863)  II.  130  The  remaining 
mass  of  useful  labourers  and  operatives  in  science,  literature, 
and  the  learned  professions.  1831  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exert. 
(1842)  II.  38  (Doctrine  de  Saint-Simon)  Priests,  'savans  , 
operatives  —  there  you  have  the  whole  of  society.  1838  HAW- 
THORNE Amer.  NottJ>ks.  (1883)  206  He  was  the  operative 
of  a  scientific  person  in  Boston.  1898  I.  E.  C  BODLEY 
France  in.  ii.  64  Lawyers  and  other  unproductive  operatives. 

4.  A  workman  in  any  industrial  art,  esp.  one 
employed  in  a  mill  or  factory;   an  artisan,  me- 
chanic ;  a  mill-hand. 

1817  Westm.  Rev.  VII.  279  A  few  dozens  of  operatives  at 
two  or  three  shillings  a-day.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  * 
Lugger  u.  i.  9  It  belongs  equally  to  the  sinewy  miner,  the 
stout  ploughman,  and  the  withered  operative.  1871  YEATS 
Tcchn.  Hist.  Comm.  272  The  Spanish  persecutions  in  the 
Low  Countries  drove  hither  many  skilful  operatives.  1879 
CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  iv.  214/2  The  cotton  operatives  have 
..  gained  very  much. 

attrit.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  115/1  To  keep  up  these 
operative  electors  over  the  whole  country.  1858  GREENER 
Gunnery  411  The  reluctant  operative  shooters  employed  to 
carry  out  the  experiment.  1890  Daily  KlWt  9  June  7/0 
The  anniversary  of  Garibaldi'sdrathlu*  been  commemorated 
at  Nice,  a  large  number  of  operative  societies  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony. 

O-peratively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2]  In  ar 
operative  manner:  so  as  to  operate,  work,  or 
produce  effects  ;  effectively,  practically. 


OPERATOR. 

1601  DOLMAX  f.a  Frimaiid.  Fr.  Acad.  in.  (1618)  733  The 
first  qualities  of  cold  and  dry,  wherewith  the  earth  U 
actually,  and  the  moone  operatiuely  replenished.  16*5 
USSHEK  Anrw.  Jesuit  139  (They)  doe  discharge  that  part  of 
their  function  which  concemeth  forgiveneue  of  linnc., 
partly  operatively,  partly  decUratively.  1781  PAINI. 
AM  Kaynal  (1791)  24  The  one  wai  u  operatively  hil 
tax  as  the  other.  1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  62  Probably 
the  ancient  Persian  satraps,  have  much  more  truly  been 
operatively  present  to  the  de&cribers  than  any  thing . .  amongst 
the  realities  of  England. 

b.   liy  or  in  respect  of  surgical  operation. 

1879  St.  George's  lloif.  Rep.  IX.  512  Closed  pupil,  .treated 
operatively. 

O'perativeness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NEBS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  operative ;  power  to 
work  or  produce  effects ;  effectuality,  efficacy. 

i6»7  W.  SCLATFR  Exp.  3  Thai.  (1620)  62  The  cessation  of 
sensible  Operativenesse  of  Grace.  1656  R.  ROBINSON  Christ 
all  316  It  hath  not  lost.. that  liveliness  and  operativeness 
which  it  once  had.  1880  MUIRHBAD  Gaius  Dig.  597  The 
operativeness  of  the  substitutions  depended,  .upon  the  con- 
sideration whether  the  institute  and  substitutes  were  nomin- 
ated with  or  without  cretion. 

O'perati'vity.    rare—",    [f.  as  prec.  +•  -ITT.] 

=  prec.  In  recent  Diets. 

Operatise   (fperataiz),  v.     [irreg.  f.  OPIRA 

+  -IZE,  after  dramatize;  cf.  operatic.]  tram.  To 
turn  into  an  opera,  put  into  operatic  form. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Mar.  p  Mr.  Charles  Kenney't 
excellent  translation  of  the  operatized  version  of  the  comedy. 
1891  J.  W.  HALES  in  lo/A  Cent.  Dec.  022  The  play..ha» 
been  freely  modified  by  somebody,  who  augmented  the 
lyrical  parts  and  the  dances— operatised  it,  in  short. 

Operator  (>-per*itaj).  ["•  late  L-  operator, 
agent-n.  f.  operari  to  OPERATE  :  cf.  F.  opirateur 
(i4th  c.,  Oresme).]  One  who  operates. 

1.  One  who  does  or  effects  something ;  a  worker, 
an  agent ;  t  a  maker,  producer,  creator  (obs.). 

1611  COTGR.,  Operateur,  an  Operator,  a  worker:  also,  a 
Ouacksaluer,  Cheater,  Imposter  (called  so  at  Tours).  1631 
StarChamb.  C<u«(Camden)  173  M'  Deaneisfalselyaccused, 
the  maine  operator  is  M'  Travers.  1696  EDWARDS  Demoiutr. 
Exist.  Corfu.  39  So  admirably  fenced  and  guarded  ii  this 
curious  piece  of  workmanship  by  the  celestial  operator  of  it. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Semi.  (1744)  X.  i.  21  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  popish  operators  in  ail  their  religious  performances.  1771 
Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  u.  31  He  is  recorded  as  operator  of  all 
these  gaudy  works,  in  a  large  inscription  over  the  tribune. 
a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.  PI.  Bit.  Ser.  11. 75  Prince  Hohenlohe 
is  the  operator  in  this  cure. 

2.  One  who  performs  the  practical  or  mechanical 
operations  belonging  to  any  process  business,  or 
scientific  investigation ;  a  person  professionally  or 
officially  engaged  in  doing  this. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeatfs  Fr.  Chirurg.  sob/2  The 
Mechanicall  operatours, or  handyecraftes  men.  i«46biR  I. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  165  Culinary  operators  observe  that 
flesh  boyles  best,  when  the  bones  are  boyled  with  it,  1667 
BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  594  This.  .Trial,  .you  may  get 
reiterated  by  the  Society's  Operator.  1683  WOOD  Lift 
22  May  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  55  Mr.  Christopher  White,  the  skilfull 
and  industrious  operator  of  the  University.  «7««  LF.ONI 
tr.  Albertls  Archit.  Pref.  2  The  manual  Operator  being 
no  more  than  an  Instrument  to  the  Architect.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  302  In  calcining  this  stone  over 
a  fire.. the  operator  must  take  care  not  to  hang  his  head 
over  the  effluvia  arising  from  it.  1831  BRKWSTER  fiat.  Magic 
x  (1833)  246  Accompanied  by.  .his  own  mechanical  operator. 
1866  CRUMP  Hanking  x.  226  The  operators  (of  the  Mint) 
were  formed  into  a  corporation  by  charter  of  Edward  III. 
fb.  (Seequot.)  Obs. 

1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  25  The  following  List  of  Officers 
established  in  the  most  notorious  Gaming-Houses. . .  3.  An 
Operator,  who  deals  the  cards  atacheating  Game  called  t  aro. 

8.  One  who  performs  a  surgical  operation  o 
operations ;  an  operating  surgeon  or  dentist. 

l<97A.M.tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  'iiij,  The  ngoure 
and  severitye  of  the  first  Operatours  or  Chyrurgians.    Ml 
38/1  Because  the  loynct  may  be  presented  the  stedyer  and 
faster  to  the  Operator.    1706  PHILLIPS,  Operatour  for  tin 
Teeth,  one  skill  d  in  drawing  and  cleansing  the  teeth,  an. 
in  making  Artificial  ones.    1813  J.  THOMSOH  Lect.  Inflam. 
537  There  are.  .cases  in  which  this  mortification  supervent 
. .  without  any  fault  being  attributable  to  the  operator.     1869 
RUSKIN  0.  of  Air  {  146  A  great  operator  told  me  that  his 
hand  could  check  itself  within  about  the  two-hundredth  of 
an  inch,  in  penetrating  a  membrane. 

t  b.  A  name  given  to  a  quack  manufactui 
drugs,  etc.  (cf.  quot.  1611  in  i);  one  who  lives  by 
fraudulent  operations.  Obs. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  It  Ak.  Physic  10  Such  pen 
Mercurial  and   Antimonial   preparations  as  are  T, 
Mercenary  Operators.    1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  S>,  Of"    ""••; 
more  particularly  it  signifies  an  Empync  or  Mounteb 
Sat  sefls  his  Drags  and  bis  Remedfe  in  publick  upon. 
Theatre.     1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  x.  He  deals  in  a  P<™'?°' 
Kind  of  Writings,  called  Second  Parts,      under  the  Name 
of  the  Author  of  the  First.  ..As  soon  as  I  lay  down  mj 
this  nimble  Operator  will  have  stole  it.    17."  AD, 
Toiler  No.  r 3,  V.  There  is  in  this  City  a  ce£"nj" 
of  Cbymical  Operators...  They  can  squeew  Bourdeau*  o. 
of  the  Sloe,  and  draw  Champagne  from  an  Apple. 

4    One   who   carries  on  financial  operations 
stocks,  shares,  or  commodities,  or  who  worl 


OPERATORIOUS. 

5.  One  who  operates  or  works  a  machine,  tele- 
graph, etc. :  cf.  OPERATE  6. 

1870  F.  L.  POPE  Electr.  Tel.  viii.  (1872)  103  To  become  an 
expert  operator  requires  much  time  and  patience.  1873  J. 
RICHARDS  Woodworking  Factories  103  The  following  rules 
..are  recommended  to  operators  when  they  have  occasion 
to  determine  the  angle  and  bevel  of  wood  cutters.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  Aug.  3/2  A  machine  operator,  making  nine 
shirts  a  day.  1891  Pearson's  Weekly  II.  39  From  being  a 
telegraph  operator,  .he  rose  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  that  branch. 

6.  One  who  works  a  business,  undertaking,  etc. 
1877   RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  238  Messrs. 

P.  S.  and  J.  C.  were  the  principal  operators  in  gold-veins 
last  season.  1881  —  Mining  Gloss.,  Operator, . .  the  person, 
whether  proprietor  or  lessee,  actually  operating  a  colliery. 
1884  Sat.  Rev.  5  July  4/2  The  skilful  operators  who  con- 
trolled  the  Chicago  Convention.  1891  Daily  News  9  Feb. 
6/4  If  the  coke-workers  in  several  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
carry  out  their  threat  to  strike  work.. the  operators  intend 
to  bank  the  ovens  and  stop  all  production.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXX.  170/1  A  yeast  and  spirit  distillery  ..where 
owner  and  operator  divide  the  result  of  the  year's  working. 

7.  Math.  A  symbol  indicating  an  operation  or 
series  of  operations,  and  itself  subject  to  algebraical 
operation. 

1855  CARMICHAEL  Calculus  of  Operations  3  The  indeter- 
mination  is  due  to  a  source  quite  independent  of  the  character 
of  the  functional  operator, 
t  OrperatO'riouS,  a.   Obs.  rare-'1,     [f.  as  next 

•f  -OUS.]   =  next. 

a  1555  BRADFORD  Serm.  Lord's  Supp.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I. 
86  No  less  ..  their  words  spoken  of  the  bread  are  opera- 
torious  and  mighty  to  transubstantiate  the  bread.. which 
thing  is  absurd. 

t  O'peratory,  sbl  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  operatori- 
um,  neut.  sb.  from  operatorius  adj. ;  see  prec.]  A 
workshop,  laboratory. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xlyii.  (1839)699  In  what  shop,  or 
operatory  the  fairies  make  their  enchantment,  the  old  wives 
have  not  determined.  1663  COWLEY  Ess.,  College  (1669)  44 
The  House  and  Gardens^  and  Operatories,  and  Instruments. 
1666  MRQ.  WORCESTER  m  Dircfcs  Life  xvii.  (1865)  286  A 
house  called  Fauxhall,  for  an  operatory  for  engineers. 

t  O-peratory,  a.  (so.*)  [ad.  late  L.  (a  400) 
operatorius  creating,  forming,  f.  ppl.  stem  oloperdri 
to  OPERATE  :  see  -ORY.]  Producing,  or  capable  of 
producing,  an  effect ;  effectual ;  concerned  with 
action,  practical :  =•  OPERATIVE  A.  1-3. 

a  1556  CRANMER  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  36  When  this  true 
believing  man..receiveth  the  bread.. and  drinketh  the  wine 
..to  him  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ  be  effectuous  and 
operatory.  1638  FEATLEY  Transubst.  179  That  [these 
words]  are  not  at  all  operatorie.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696) 
421  The  Operatory  Part  consists  in  the  Invention  of  the 
Divisor. 
B.  sb.2  An  efficient  agent:  =  OPERATIVE  B.  2. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Cammun.  \.  §  2.  41  The  whole 
progression  of  mysteries  in  his  body,  was  still  an  operatory 
of  life  and  spiritual  being  to  us. 

O'peratress.  rare-1,  [f.  OPERATOR  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  operator. 

1841  Eraser's  Mag.  XXIV.  712  He . .  had  hired  an  excellent 
cook  j  but  the  said  operatress  found  such  difficulties  in 
pleasing  herself  at  the  cottage  fireplace,  that  [etc.]. 

t  O'peratritce.  Obs.  rare~l.  \i.f.op(rateur 
OPERATOR,  after  fem.  forms  from  F.  in  -rice.]  =  prec. 
_  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  xxiii,  That  hygher  sapience  whiche 
is  the  operatrice  of  all  thynges. 

II  Opera'trix.  rare-'1.  [late  L.,  fem.  of 
operator  OPERATOR.]  A  female  operator. 

1792  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  21/1  Mr.  Maden,  husband  to  the 
celebrated  operatrix  on  the  teeth. 

Opercle  Op5-jk'l).  [ad.  L.  operculum  cover, 
covering,  lid :  see  -CCLE.] 

fl.  A  cover,  covering.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  12/1  A  farre 
better  opercle  for  the  braynes,  then  that  newe  incarnated 
fleshe.  Ibid.  36/2  A  cleane  linnen  clothe,  to  be  an  opercle 
or  coveringe  to  the  woman. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  =  OPERCDLUM. 

1840  HALDEMAN  Freshwater  Shells,  Shell  conoid, . .  aperture 
closed  with  a  thin  corneous  opercle.  1879  LE  CONTE  Elem. 
Geol.  iv.  331  The  want  of  an  opercle  or  gill-cover,  growing 
backward  over,  .the  gill-slits.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  2. 

Hence  Ope  rcled  a.  =  OPEHOULATE  a. 

1819  [see  OPERCULATE  a.\. 

Opercular  (opa-jkialai),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  opercul- 
um (see  below)  +  -AR!.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  operculum;   characterized  by  the  presence 
of  an  operculum ;  see  also  quot.  1857  1. 

Opercular  apparatus,  the  gill-cover  of  fishes,  consisting  of 
four  pieces,  the  pneoperculum,  operculum,  suboperculum, 
and  interoperculum. 

1830  LINDLEY  ff at.  Syst.  Bot.n6f  Anther  terminal, opercular 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  308/1  The  opercular  flap  is 
largely  developed  in  our  common  Barn-owl.  1849  MURCHI- 
SON  Silitrin  x.  238  The  opercular  plate  in  Limufus.  1854 
WOODWARD  Mollusca  n.  251  In  the  extinct  genus  Radiolites, 
both  adductors  were  attached  to  large  toothlike  processes  of 
the  opercular  valve.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. ,  Opercular, . . 
term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen,  in  his  Homologies  [1848],  to 
thediverging  appendages  of  the  tympano-mandibular  arch.. . 
In  bivalve  shells,  of  which  the  two  valves  are  unequal,  as 
the  Ostrea,  applied  to  the  smaller.  1857  HENFREY  Elem. 
Bot.  i.  ii.  116  Opercular  dehiscence  results  from  the  partial 
separation  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  loculus.  1875 
HUXLEY  in  EncycL  Brit.  I.  751/2  The  gill  apertures  are 
closed  by  the  growing  over  them  of  an  opercular  membrane. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  lid.  rare. 
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1884  Health  Exhib.  Calal.  50/1  Sanitary  Stoneware  of 
every  description,  including. .  opercular  pipes. 

B.  sb.  The  opercular  bone ;  an  opercnlum. 

1893  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Operculate  Op5uki«"I<?"t),  a.  (sb.)  Nat.  Hist. 
[ad.  L.  operculat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  operculdre  to 
furnish  or  cover  with  a  lid,  to  cover,  f.  operculum 
cover,  lid.]  Furnished  with  or  having  an  opercu- 
lum ;  effected  by  means  of  an  operculum. 

'775  ASH,  Operculate,  covered,  close-covered.  1819  Panto- 
logia  s.  v.  Operculum,  Such  a  capsule  is  said  to  be  operculate, 
opercled,  or  covered  with  a  lid.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
IV.  315  Operculate,  when  the  eyes  are  covered  by  an  opercu- 
lum. Ex.  Noctua  conspicillaris.  1835  LINDLEY  Introd. 
Bot.  (1848)  I.  327  The  calyx  is  said  tobe  operculate,  if  it 
falls  off  without  any  lateral  rupture  of  its  cap,  as  in 
Eucalyptus.  1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  132  Shell  minute, . . 
operculate.  1837  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  364  The  peculiar 
operculate  dehiscence  of  the  anthers  distinguishes  this  Order. 
B.  sb.  An  operculate  mollusc.  In  the  pi.  the 
L.  form  Operculata  is  commonly  used. 

1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  174  Class  II.  Gasteropoda. 
Order  II.  Pulmonifera. .  .Section  B.  Operculata.  1895  Edin. 
Rev.  Oct.  366  In  one  aberrant  operculate,  respiration  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  lung-cavity. 

I  Ope-rculate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
operculdre  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  cover. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Operculate,  to  couer  with  a  couering.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Renmfs  Disp.  501  Keep  the  first.. in  a  glass 
well  operculated. 

Operculated  (opa-akitfk'ted),  ///.  a.  Nat. 
Hist.  [-ED!.]  =  OPERCULATE  a. 

[1657  Physical  Diet.,  Operculated,  close-covered.]  1676- 
in  COLES.  1776  DA  COSTA  Conchol.  102  Operculated,  or 
covered  with  a  lid.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  x.  222  Several 
of  these  operculated  fossils.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  11. 
169  One  large  division  of  the  land-snails  is  furnished  with  an 
operculated  shell  1897  A  llbu it's  Syst.  Ned.  II.  1023  The 
liver-fluke  pours  its  large  brown  operculated  ejjgs . .  into 
the  bile. 

Opercule  Opauki/fl).  Nat.  Hist.  [a.  F.  oper- 
cule  (1752  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  opercul-um: 
see  -CULE.]  =  OPEHCDLUM. 

1835-*  TODD  Cycl  Anat.  I.  685/1  The  opening  in  the 
summit  of  the  cone  is  closed  by  an  opercule.  1863  ANSTED 
Channel  Isl.  il.  ix.  (ed.  2)  210  Lower  part  of  opercule  some- 
what toothed. 

Operculi-,  combining  form  of  L.  operculum, 
as  in  Operculi'ferous  a.  [-FEHOUS],  having  an 
operculum, operculate;  Ope-rcnliform a.  [-FORM], 
having  the  form  of  a  lid  or  opcrculum  ;  Operculi-- 
genous  a.  [-GEN  +  -oos :  cf.  alkaligenous],  pro- 
ducing an  operculum :  said  of  the  metapodium 
of  gastropods;  Operculi  frerous  a.  [-GEROUS]  = 
operculiferoiis,  operculigenous. 

1857  ^IAYNE  Expos.  2*ex.,  Off rcuti/erus,.. provided  with 
a  horny  opercule,  serving  to  close  the  cells  which  they 
inhabit :  'pperculiferous,  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
76  Radiolites. . .  Shell  inequivalve . .  lower  valve  turbinated . . 
the  UDper. . "operculiform.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  311/1  The 
opposite  valve  generally  smaller,  flatter,  and  sometimes  oper- 
culiform.  i88a  OGILVIE  s.  v.  Metapodium,  The  posterior 
lobe  of  the  foot  in  mollusca,  often  called  the  'operculigenous 
lobe,  because  it  develops  the  operculum  when  this  structure 
is  present.  1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  47  Trochus  Ziaiphinus 
.exhibits,  .an  "operculigerous  lobe. 

Operculum  (apydtiulSm).  PI.  -la.  [a.  L. 
operculum  cover,  covering,  lid,  f.  operlre  to  cover, 
close :  see  -CULUM.]  An  organ  or  structure  forming 
or  resembling  a  lid  or  cover ;  spec. 

1.  Zool.  a.  The  gill-cover  of  a  fish;  esp.  the 
hindmost  and  uppermost  bone  of  this. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  225  They  are  in  great 
pan  covered  by  the  opercula  of  the  gills.  1849  THOREAU 
week  Concord  Sat.  31  There  is  also  another  species  of 
bream  . .  without  the  red  spot  on  the  operculum.  1880 
GUNTHER  Fishes  38  The  operculum,  forming  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  gill-opening. 

b.  The    calcareous,    homy,    or   fibrous   plate 
secreted  by  some  gastropods  and  other  molluscs, 
which  serves  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell  when 
the  animal  is  retracted  ;    also,  the  flap  or  lid 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell  in  sessile  cirripeds. 

1777  PENNANT  Zool.  IV.  61  Lepas  . .  Common  English 
Barnacle,  . .  the  lid  or  operculum  sharp  pointed.  1777  G. 
FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  I.  434  The  round  operculum, 
or  cover  of  a  shell.  1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  47  Most 
spiral  shells  have  an  operculum,  or  lid,  with  which  to  close 
the  aperture  when  they  withdraw  for  shelter.  1866  J.  G. 
MURPHY  Comm.  Exod.  xxx.  34  Onycha  is  probably  the 
operculum . .  or  lid  of  the  shell  of  a  strombus. 

c.  Applied  to  various  other  parts  and  organs 
covering  or  closing  an  aperture :   spec. 

(a)  In  aquatic  mammalia,  as  the  water-vole,  a  part  of  the 
ear  which  acts  as  a  valve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 
(b)  In  birds,  the  ear-conch  or  feathered  flap  of  the  ear  of  the 
owl ;  also,  the  nasal  scale,  a  small  horny  or  membranous  lid 
or  flap  which  in  some  birds  closes  the  nostril,  (c)  In  insects, 
the  covering  of  each  of  the  two  spiracles  on  the  sides  of  the 
metathorax.  (rf)  In  the  king-crab  (Limulus),  the  eighth 
pair  of  appendages  which  are  conjoined  into  a  single  broad 
plate  covering  the  succeeding  appendages,  (e)  In  spiders, 
each  of  the  small  scales  covering  the  branchial  and  trachea! 
stigmata  or  breathing-orifices.  (/)  In  Chilostomata  and 
some  other  Polyzoa,  the  movable  lid  of  the  cell  of  the  polypid 
which  is  shut  down  when  the  zooid  is  withdrawn  within. 
(g)  In  Infusoria,  as  Vortictlla,  the  lid  of  the  lorica  or 
protective  sheath. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Thtol.  VH.  ii.  382  vote.  This  Bottom 
or  Base  of  the  Columella  [in  the  inner  ear  of  a  bird],  I  call 
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the  Operculum.  Hid.,  In  the  Conclave,  at  the  Side  opposite 
to  the  Operculum,  the  tender  Part  of  the  Auditory  Nerve 
enters.  1794  C.  ADAMS  Nat.  ,$•  Exp.  Philos,  I.  vi.  239  The 
moveable  operculum  on  the  pipe  of  the  human  throat,  which 
is  imitated  by  the  reed  of  the  organ.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Etttmui  (1818)  II.  xxiv.  405  The  drum-covers  or  opercula 
[of  the  cicada]  from  beneath  which  the  sound  issues.  1826 
Ibid.  III.  383  Opercula,  plates  that  cover  the  vocal  spiracles 
in  humming  insects.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  366/1 
Myriapora.  Animals  cylindrical,  terminating  anteriorly  in 
a  tubular  extensible  proboscis.  .  ;  on  one  side  of  this  body 
is  a  cartilaginous  round  operculum.  1842  Jlnd.  XXIII. 
117/2  The  aperture  of  the  ear.  .is  large,  measuring,,  .in  the 
Brown  Owl,  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  This  is  protected 
by  an  operculum.  1843  Ibid.  XXVII.  629/1  In  each  half  of 
this  operculum  [in  the  king-crab]  are  to  be  distinguished 
one  or  two  basilary  pieces  and  two  terminal  laminae.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  234  The  mouth  so-called 
..is  crescentic  in  outline,  and  its  proximal  edge  or  lip  is 
thickened,  forming  the  operculum,  a  structure  from  which 
the  suborder  Clieilostomata  takes  ils  name.  Ibid.  523 
Limiilus  has  six  pairs  of  limbs  on  the  abdominal  meso- 
soma,  of  which  the  first  pair  fuse  to  form  a  genital  oper- 
culum. 1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  675  In  Asia,  .  .  the 
conch  is  enormously  exaggerated,..  and  is  furnished  in  its 
whole  length  with  an  operculum.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
II.  1017  The  shell  [of  the  egg  of  Bothriocephalus  latusj  is 
simple,  brown,  and  closed  in  at  one  end  with  an  operculum. 

2.  Bot.  The  lid  of  the  capsule  in  mosses,  and  of 
certain  circumscissile  capsules  in  phanerogams; 
also,  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  in  Nepenthes,  and  the 
conical  limb  of  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus. 

1788  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  Gloss.  422  Operculum,  a 
Cover,  as  in  the  Mosses.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  64 
In  Eucalyptus.,  the  sepals  are  consolidated  into  a  cup-like 
lid,  called  the  operculum.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  X  VI  .  9/2  The 
urn  itself  [of  mosses]  is  closed  by  a  lid,  or  optrculum.  IMd. 
446/1  Opercuhtm  .  ,\\\\s  term,  .has  also  been  applied  to  the 
lid  which  covers  in  the  Pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  where  it  is 
the  lobe  of  a  modified  leaf.  i8<|7  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot. 
483.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  11.  i.  310  These  spore-capsules 
are  closed  on  their  summit  by  opercula  or  lids. 

3.  Anat.    In  the  brain,  the  principal  covering  of 
the  insula  or  island  of  Reil,  which  overlaps  the 
gyri  operti  from  above.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

4.  gen.  A  cover. 


1837  Civil  Enr.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  58/1  They  carry  small 
square  bits  of  black  paper,  which  project  in  front  of  the 
screen,  and^erve  as  opercula  or  covers  to  conceal  the  letters. 
1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  Noviell  xxiv.  (1883)  116  Noble 
wine  deserves  not  to  be  the  mere  operculum  to  a  stupidly- 
mixed  hot  meal. 

Operetta  (cpereta).  [a.  It.  operetta,  dim.  of 
opera.'}  A  short  opera,  usually  of  light  and  humor- 
ous character,  consisting  originally  and  properly 
of  one  act,  but  now  sometimes  of  two  or  more. 

1770  HOOPER  in  Monthly  Rev.  280  They  sometimes  give 
operattas  that  are  charming.  1817  Examiner  No.  505.  554 
The  new  Operetta  produced  here,  called  Fire  and  Water. 
1865  DUTTON  COOK  in  Once  a  Week  XII.  235  Operetta,  a 
coinage  which  was  first  introduced  at  the  Lyceum,  or  English 
Opera  House.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  10  Apr.  5/2  On 
Monday  a  comic  opera  or  operetta..  is  to  be  brought  out. 

t  Ope'riment.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  operiment- 
um  covering,  cover,  f.  operire  to  cover.]  A  covering. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  212  [It]  was  only  for  beauty; 
yet  in  another  place  he  adds  for  anoperiment.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Operintent,  a  covering. 

f  Operish,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  character  of  opera. 

1742  FIELDING  Miss  Lucy  in  Town  Wks.  1882  X.  316  This 
is  certainly  one  of  those  operish  singers  Miss  Jenny  used 
to  talk  of. 

Operose  (c°per««s),  a.  [ad.  L.  operos-us,  f. 
opus,  oper-  work.] 

1.  Made  or  done  with,  attended  by,  or  involv- 
ing, much  labour  ;  laborious  ;  tedious  ;  elaborate. 

1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici,  Ambrose  371  His  Arguments.. 
do  not  deserve  an  operose  Confutation.  1756  JOHNSON 
Introd.  Browne's  Chr.  Mor.  p.  xix,  Browne  might  himself 
have  obtained  the  same  conviction  by  a  method  less  operose. 
1841  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1848)  I.  i.  iii.  241  The 
indirect  and  operose  expedient  of  a  fine  or  recovery. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Laborious  ;  industrious,  busy. 
1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  Operose,  busie,  diligent  in 

labour,  laborious,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  iii.  §  3  (1740)  126 
We  cannot  think  such  an  operose  Compiler  of  History.. 
should  be  ignorant  of  so  remarkable  a  Passage.  1883  SYMONDS 
Ital.  Byways  joo  The  atmosphere  of  operose  indolence. 

O'perO'Sely,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  *.]  In  an 
operose  manner  ;  laboriously,  busily  ;  elaborately. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  n.  xviii.  (1713)  148,  I  take  his 
Sophistry  to  be  so  conspicuous,  that  1  think  it  not  needful  .  . 
more  operosely  to  confute  it.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France 
411,  I  have  seen,  in  the  operosely  cultivated  parts  of  France, 
labour  comparatively  dear,  and  ill  performed,  amidst  swarms 
of  half  idle  people.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metafh.  (1877) 
II.  xxviii.  168  The  petty  and  recondite  objections  they  have 
so  operosely  combated. 

O'pei'O'Seiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Operose 
character  or  quality,  laboriousness,  elaborateness. 

1664  H.  MORE  Exp.  7  Epist.  Pref.  c  vb,  They..  have  not 
that  operosenesse  of  Synchronisms  necessarily  hanging  on 
them.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  xv.  487  All  thai  .  .  affects  you,  is 
a  stillness  and  stateliness  and  operoseness  of  Stile.  1817 
H.  T.  COLEBROOKE  Algebra,  etc.  80  The  objection  to  this 
mode  of  finding  the  diagonals  is  its  operoseness.  1856 
Titan  Mag.  Nov.  392/2  Sully,  in  the  midst  of  his  operose. 
ness,  evinces  many  really  beautiful,  .qualities. 

Operosity  (cper^'siti).  [ad.  L.  operositas,  n. 
of  quality  f.  operosus  OPEROSE.]  Operoseness, 
laboriousness,  painstaking  endeavour. 


OPEBOUS. 

16*3  COCKKRAM,  Optrocitie,  great  paines  or  labor.   1648  ftp. 

H  M.I.  Set.   Th.  §  65  There  is  a  kimle  uf  o|x:rosity  in  MI>, 

.ird  whereof  sinners  arestilcd^The  workers  of  iniquity. 

1885  -SVzj1.  AYr1.  22  Aug.  248/2  This  troublesome  and  poly- 


..  . 

f  Opercms,  a.  Obs.     [ad.L.  fl/ 
see  -ous.]   —  OPEBOSE. 

1641  W.  TWISSE  Prtf.  Midi's  A  fait.  Later  Times  5  Some 
things,  whereof  he  had  written  ..  in  more  opcrous  amflarge 
discourses.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  607  There  is 
nothing  .  .  in  this  preparation,  either  difficult  or  operous. 
1783  POIT  Chiritrg.  wks.  II.  81  An  operous,  expensive 
process. 

Hence  fOperously  adv.,  operosely. 

1668  HOWK  fitcss.  Righteous  X.  170  Operously  Ip  insist  in 
proving  that  (etc.).  1696  WllisroN  Th.  Karth  iv.  i.  257  The 
Creator.  .had  so  operously  and  .so  liberally  provided  for  the 
well-being,  .of  Mankind. 

t  Operta'neous,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  \t.\j.opcrtanc- 
us,  (.  opcrt-us  covered  +  -aiic-us  '  belonging  to  the 
claa  <if'.]  Of  secret,  hidden,  or  covert  nature. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosstigr.,  Opertaneous,  done  within  doors, 
in  secret  or  in  cover.  1775  in  ASH  ;  and  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

tO'pe-tide.  Obs.  =  OPEN-TIDE. 

1507  III'.  HALL  Sat.  n.  i.  13  So  lavish  ope-tyde  causeth 
faslmg  lents.  1641  —  Semi,  Off.  King  in  Lent  Rem.  Wks. 
(1660)  69  There  is  an  Ope-tyde  by  bis  allowance,  as  well  as 

a  Lent. 

Opeynyon,  Oph,  obs.  forms  of  OPINION,  OAF. 

II  Ophannim,  ophanim  (<5»fa:-nim).  [Heb. 
D':c«  Sfannlni  wheels.]  The  '  wheels  '  mentioned, 
in  Ezekiel  i  and  x,  as  accompanying  the  living 
creatures  or  cherubim  :  treated  in  the  '  Book  of 
Enoch  '  as  an  order  of  angels. 

1811  R.  LAURENCE  Bk.o/Enoch{T&$>)  83  Then  the  Seraphim, 
the  Cherubim,  and  Opnanin  surrounded  it.  1839  BAILEY 
Festits  vi.  (1852)  So  Not  where  the  anteformal  seraphs  beam, 
Nor  cherubim,  with  winged  countenance,  but  Where  roll 
the  bright  Ophanim.  1892  A.  B.DAVIDSON  Esekicla  In  the 
Book  of  Enoch  '  wheels  '  {Ophannim)  arc  a  class  of  angels 
named  along  with  Seraphim  and  Cherubim. 

Ophian  (f  'nan).  Ch.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr.  'Otfuav-oi 
(Clemens  Alex.).]  =  OPHITE  si>.- 

1678  TtsisoN  Idolatry  viii.  153  The  sect  of  the  Ophians, 
a  kind  of  Spawn  of  the  Gnostics.  1889-3  SCHAFF  Encyct. 
Relig.  Knowt.  II.  880  This  class  of  Gnostics,  called  by 
Hippolytus  Ophites,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  Ophians. 

Ophic  (p'fik),  a.  rare.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  o<pi-s 
serpent  +  -to  :  the  Gr.  adj.  is  o^mxos.]  Of  or 
relating  to  serpents. 

1865  Athtnxum  No.  1986.  679/2  The  ophic  or  serpent 
worship.  1866  Fartn.  Rev.  No.  22.  474  There  is.^.np  proof 
of  Ophic  worship  ever  having  been  practised  in  this  island. 

Ophicalcite  (pfikse'lsait).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  o^i-s 
serpent  +  CALCTTE.  In  Fr.  ophicalce  (Brongniart 
1813),  Ger.  Ophicalcit^  A  species  of  rock  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  crystalline 
limestone  (calcite)  ;  calcitic  ophiolite. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Ophicalcic,  n.  (Min.).  1866  CARPENTER 
in  (7.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  Land.  XXII.  227  A  specimen  of 
Ophicalcite  from  Cesha  Lipa  in  Bohemia,  which  gave  on 
decalcification  a  form  of  Eozoon.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesov.  viii. 
238  Three  tall  columns,  which  as  being  calcareous  with 
magnesian  veins  may  be  called  Ophicalcite.  1875  DAWSON 
Dawn  of  Life  vi.  147  A  beautiful  variety  of  Ophicalcite  or 
serpentine-marble. 

Ophicleide  ((vfikbid).  Also  -oleid.  [a.  F. 
ophicleide  (Aloniteur  Universel  19  Ap.  i8uj  f. 
Gr.  O<(HS  serpent  +  «\«'s,  «A.eiS-  key.]  A  musical 
wind-instrument  of  powerful  tone,  a  development 
of  the  ancient  '  serpent  ',  consisting  of  a  conical 
brass  tube  bent  double,  with  keys,  nsnally  eleven 
in  number,  forming  the  bass  or  alto  to  the  key- 
bugle  ;  also,  a  performer  on  this  instrument. 

1834  Times  21  June  6/1  (Westminster  Abbey  Festival) 
Ophicleides.—  Messrs.  Hubbard  &  Ponder.  iB^Court  Mag. 
VI.  23/2  One  of  the  Ophicleides  was  incompetent  to  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  1849  A.  J.  SYMINGTON  Harebell 
Chimes  1  19  The  ophicleid  rich  and  deep  With  soft  cornopion. 
1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  I.  497  From  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  Serpent  and  Ophicleide,  the  Euphonium  is  becoming 
the  chief  representative  of  the  eight-foot  octave  among  the 
bi.iss  instruments. 

b.  Name  for  a  powerful  reed-stop  on  the  organ, 
now  usually  called  tuba. 

1841  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  857/1.  1843  Meek.  Mag. 
XXXIX.  208  The  Ophicleide  is  the  name  given  by  Mr. 
Hill  ..  to  a  new  stop  of  his  invention.  1880  GROVE  Diet. 
flfus.  II.  601,  1840.  (Organ  at]  Town  Hall,  Birmingham..  . 
This  was  the  first  organ  that  had  the  '  Great  Ophicleide  ', 
or  '  Tuba  ',  on  a  heavy  wind. 

Hence  Ophiclei'dean  a.,  pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling an  ophicleide  ;  O'phiclei  dist,  a  performer  on 
the  ophicleide. 

1881  Century  Mag.  XXIII.  489/1  The  mighty  ophi- 
cleidean  roll  of  the.  .organ. 

llOphidia  (ofi'dia),^.//.  Zaol.  [mod.L.  deriv. 
of  Gr.  6<pi-s  serpent  :  app.  an  arbitrary  formation 
to  provide  a  term  in  -ia,  analogous  to  Reptilia, 
Sauna,  Crocodilia,  etc.  (It  can  hardly  represent 
Gr.  fyitita  pi.  of  wpiSim',  OPHIDIUM.)]  An  order 
of  Reptiles  containing  the  snakes  or  serpents. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1854  OWEN  SM.  cf-  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc., 
Organ.  .Vrt/.  I.  109  The  vertebrae  also  are.  .always  fewer  in 
number  than  in  the  typical  ophidia.  1878  BELL  Gege'ibaiir  s 
Camp.  A  nat.  418  The  scales  of  the  Saurii  and  Ophidii  are  ._. 
processes  of  the  whole  cutis.  1892  Chambers'  Ettiycl.  IX. 
531  The  fossil  remains  of  Ophidia  are  scarce. 
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Ophidian   .n>h. in  ,a.  and  si.    [f.  prec.  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  order  Ophiilia. 
i8j«  KIRIIV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxvi.  717  The  fangs  of 

one  tribe  of  Ophidian  reptiles.  1854  Owts  Shi.  t,  t  trt/i 
in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat,  I.  192  The  osteology  of  the.. 
Ophidian  reptiles  differs  from  that  of  the  batracTiians. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resembling  that 
of,  n  snake  or  serpent ;  snake-like. 

1883  1 '.  COOK  in  Time  No.  53. 186  The  prominent  ophidian 
forehead  of  the  great  French  actress.  1885  E.  C.  STEDMAH 
in  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  509  An  Elsie  Venncr,  tainted  with 
the  ophidian  madness. 

B.  sb.  (Zool.)     A  reptile  of  the  order  Ophidia; 
a  snake  or  serpent. 

1831  I.YELL  Print.  Geol.  II.  104  The  larger  ophidians  may 
be  themselves  transported  across  the  seas.  1871  NICHOLSON 
Palxotit.  551  The  Ophidians  make  their  first  appearance  in 
the  Kocene. 

II  Ophidiarium  (ofi'diieVritfm).  rare.  Also 
ophidarium.  [f.  OPHIDIA,  after  aquarium,  viva- 
rium, etc.]  A  place  where  snakes  are  kept;  a 
snake-house. 

i88a  Miss  HOPLF.Y  Snakes  Introd.  16,  I  now  invite  my 
readers  to  accompany  me  in  imagination  to  the  Ophidarium. 
1801  Cent.  Diet.,  Ophidiarium. 

Ophi'dioid,  «.(*/'.)  Zool.  \t.0phid'i-iim  +  -o'a>.] 
a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  group  Ophidioidea  of 
gadoid  fishes,  of  which  Ophidium  a  the  typical 
genus,  b.  sb.  A  fish  of  this  group. 

Ophi  clients,  a.  rare.    =  OPHIDIAN  a. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Ophidian,  Ophidians,  relating  to  serpents 
or  snakes. 

II  Ophidium  (ofi-diUm).  Zool.  Also  8  ophldion. 
[mecTL.,  ad.  L.  ophidian  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  6<t»Siov  'a 
fish  resembling  the  conger ',  dim.  of  o</«s  serpent.] 
A  genus  of  gadoid  fishes  with  elongated  bodies; 
a  fish  of  this  genus. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Ophidian,  a  sort  of  Sea-fish  resembling  a 
Serpent  or  Eel.  175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  238-9  The 
Opnidion,  with  four  beards  on  the  lower  jaw  . .  is  frequent 
in  the  Mediterranean. .. The  Ophidion,  without  beards.. is 
frequent  in  the  Baltic,  and  some  other  seas.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  in.  i.  295  The  Ophidium,  or  Gilt-head. 

Ophido-  in  comb.,  erroneous  form  of  OPHIO-. 

Ophio-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  Sc/n-s  serpent, 
used  in  various  words,  chiefly  scientific. 

Opliiobatra'chia//.  Zool.  =  Ophiomorpha:  see 
OPHIOMOBPH.  f  Ophioce  phale  a.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr. 
u</>ioKf'0aAo;,  f.  K«/iaAij  head],  having  a  serpent's 
head.  O  phioce'plialoid  (Zaol.),  a.,  allied  to  or 
resembling  the  fishes  of  the  genus  Ophiocephalus 
(walking-fishes),  which  have  a  long  body  and 
snake-like  head,  and  are  capable  of  breathing  air 
and  of  travelling  considerable  distances  overland  ; 
sb.  a  fish  of  the  family  Ophiocephalidx,  of  which 
Ophioicphalus  is  the  typical  genus.  ||  Ophiogenes 
(-frdjfiu'z),  //.  [Gr.  6if>ioyn>ris  serpent-gendered]  : 
see  quot.  ||  Ophioglo'ssnm  Bot.  [Gr.  y\Siaaa 
tongue],  the  genus  of  ferns  containing  the  adder's- 
tongue,  the  type  of  the  sub-order  Ophioglossaces. 
Ophio'grraphy  [-GRAFHY],  a  treatise  on,  or  the 
description  of, serpents  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857). 
fO-phiomach  [ad.  L.  ophiomachus,  Gr.  <'>'/>«>- 
/idxos  '  fighter  with  serpents ',  a  name  of  the  ichneu- 
mon, and  a  kind  of  locust]  :  see  quot.  Ophio-- 
philiit  [Gr.  -<£(Aos  loving],  a  lover  of  snakes; 
so  Ophio  philism,  love  of  snakes.  O'phio»anr 
[ad.  mod.L.  ofkiosaurus,  f.  Gr.  aavpos  lizard], 
a  lizard  of  the  genus  Ophiosaurus  or  family  Ophio- 
saurids,  limbless  and  of  snake-like  form ;  a  glass- 
snake;  so  Ophiosau  rian  (used  in  quot.  1882  for 
a  hypothetical  reptile  combining  the  characteristics 
of  a  lizard  and  a  snake). 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  608  Some  of  the  Heathen 
had  their  "Ophiocephale  Beasts  with  Serpents  heads,  which 
they  did  worship.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 154  Crates .  .saitb, 
That  in  Hellespont  about  Parium  there  was  a  kind  of  men 
(whom  he  nameth  *Ophiogcnes)  that  if  one  were  stung  with 
a  serpent,  with  touching  only,  will  ease  the  paine.  1871 
TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  218  The  Ophiogenes,  or  Serpent-race 
of  the  Troad,  kindred  of  the  vipers,  whose  bite  they  could 
cure  by  touch.  i88r  Sat.  Rev.  19  Mar.  374/3  The  genus 
*ophioghssuiH,  or  adder's  tongues,  which  are  to  the  races  of 
ferns  what  the  lampreys  are  to  the  race  of  fishes.  1609 
BIBLE  (Douay)Z«>.  xi.  22  As  is  the  brake  after  his  kind,  the 
attake,  and  the 'ophiomach  [1611  \xt\\t,Rcv.  Kcricketjand 
the  locust.  1883  Daily  Ndvs  19  Feb.  5/2  "Ophiophilism 
is  by  no  means  an  ugly  word.. but  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  Miss  Catherine  C.  Hopley.. will  succeed  in  per- 
suading her  readers  to  become  ophiophilists.  iSSa  Miss 
HOPLEY  Snakes  xxiii.  429  A  meaning  which  may  be  worth 


type :  "ophisaurian.  i88a  Miss  HOPLEY  Snakes  xv.  263  Sus- 
pected species  of  reptiles,  compound  *ophiosaurians,orsaur- 
ophidians,  or  who  shall  say  what,  in  those  inaccessible  depths. 

Ophiolater  (pfi^-latoj).  [f.  OPHIO-  +  Gr. 
-Aarpvs  worshipper.]  A  serpent-worshipper. 

1895  EI.WORTHV  Evil  Eye  ix.  315  That  our  Celtic  fore- 
fathers  were  Ophiolaters. 

Hence  Opuio'latrona  a.,  given  to  serpent- 
worship  ;  Ophiolatry,  serpent-worship. 

1887  A.  B.  ELLIS  Tshi^peali.  Peopl.s  vii.  95  It  has  been 
inferred  that  the  Tshi-speaking  tribes  arc  ophiolatrous. 


OPHITE. 

tS«i  St.  7aiutt'i  Afag.  Oct.  279  On  the  plaini  of  WUuhin 
Mill  remain  the  traces  of  ophiolatry.  1(64  R.  K.  BuirnM 
f>ahome  I.  96  Ophiolatry  ..  u  mostly  t> 
regions  ;  the  Popos  and  Windward  races  wonhip  a  bUcI 
»nake  of  a  larger  >ue  1894  .\*IUH  IN.  V.)  ,3  Sept  2047, 
Instead  of^utuming  it  to  be  a  form  of  ophiolatry,  we  now 
recognize  it..  as  an  elaborate  prayer  for  rain. 

Ophiolite  (p-fiflait).  Mm.  [f.  OPHIO-  +  -LITE.] 
A  name  for  serpentine  (obs.)  or  a  mixture  of  serpen- 
tine with  other  minerals  (  =  verd-aiitique)  :  fee 
quot.  Hence  Ophiolitlo  a. 

1848  in  CKAIG.  1861  DANA  Elim.  Geol.  viii.  82  Ophiolile 
(or  verd-antique  marble).  A  variegated  mixture  of  serpentine 
and  either  carbonate  of  lime  Calcareous  ophulite),  dolomite 
(lioiomitic  cphiolitf),  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  magnesite 
(magnesitic  apliiolite).  1876  PACI  Adv.  TextJik.  Gttl.  viii. 
158  The  name  serpentine,  or  its  learned  equivalent^—  ophite 
and  ophiolite. 

Opoiology  (pdflody).  (Enon.  ophidology). 
[f.  OPHIO-  +  -LOOY.]  That  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  serpents.  Hence  OpMolo  glc, 
Ophiolo  gical  adjs.  ;  Ophio  lofrlrt,  one  versed  in 
the  natural  history  of  serpcnU. 

i8a8  WEBSTER,  Ophiology,  Ophioloeic,  Opkiolofical, 
Opkiologist.  1881  Miss  Honx.1  Snakes  Introd.  19  To  enrich 
ophiological  literature.  1881  STIADLING  in  ffalun\\\. 
378/1  Which  motion  .  .  has,  singularly  enough,  been  very  little 
commented  upon  by  ophiologists.  1896  Academy  26  Dec. 
604/2  The  reason  .  .  which  precludes  the  appointment  of  an 
official  ophiologist  in  Iceland.  ['There  are  no  snakes  in 
Iceland'.J 

O'phioma  ncy.  rare.  \aA.mod.i,.ofhiomantia, 
{.  OPHIO-  +  Gr.  fiavriia  -KANOT.]  Divination  by 
means  of  serpents. 

(1683  HOFFMANN  Lex.  Univ.,  Ophiomantia,  Gnece  0*10- 
pcurtio,  divinatio  ex  serpentibus  est,  cujuft  exempla  passim 
obvia.]  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.,  Ophiottianty,  'O^io- 
^afrcta,  in  anticuiity,  the  art  of  making  predictions  from 
serpents.  1877  W.  JONES  Fingtr-ring  lot  The  serpent  held 
by  the  female  figure  refers  to  pphiomancy,  the  art  which  the 
ancients  pretended  to,  of  making  predictions  by  serpents. 

Ophiomorph  (p^HmyA).  Zool.  [mod.  f.  OPHIO- 
•f-  Gr.  nofkprj  form.]  An  amphibian  of  the  order 
Ophiomorpha  or  Ophiomorpha  (also  called  Apoda, 
Gymnophiona,  and  Ophiobatrachia)  ;  a  limbless, 
serpentiform  amphibian  ;  a  csecilian.  So  Ophio- 
m-orphic,  Ophiomo  -rphoni  adjs.,  having  the 
form  of  a  serpent  or  snake  ;  spec,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Ophiomorpha  ;  Ophiomo  rphlt«,  an  old 
name  for  fossil  ammonite  shells,  from  their  snake- 
like  appearance  ;  a  snake-stone. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfords*,  iro  Other  Ophiomorpliit's  there 
are,  that  have  only  straight  single  ribs.  1816  WEBSTER, 
Ophiomorplious. 

Ophio  phagOUS,  a.  [f.  Gr.  AVp<o-0<ry-oi  serpent- 
eating  +  -ous.J  hating  or  feeding  upon  serpents. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  vi.  xxviiL  (ed.  a)  151 
Ophiophagous  nations  and  such  as  Iced  upon  Serpents.  1881 
STRADLING  in  J.  If.  Ogle's  Harveian  Orat.  93  Man  is 
casually  ophiophagous.  1886  Sat.  Ktv.  LXI.  430/2  The 
Revolution  is  the  ophiophagous  reptile,  and  gradually  but 
steadily  eats  up  all  the  other  reptiles. 

II  Ophio-phagns.  PI.  -gi.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  <tyo- 
<t>ayos  :  see  preci]  1.  A  serpent-eater. 

'SSJ  EDEN  Decades  14  marg.,  OphiophagL  (text)  There  is 
nothing  amonge  theyr  delicate  aysshes  that  they  esteeme 
so  muche  as  these  serpentes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  143 
'1  he  Candei.  whom  they  call  Ophiopbagi,  because  they  are 
wont  to  feed  on  serpents. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  very  venomous  serpents 
allied  to  the  cobra,  inhabiting  the  East  Indies,  and 
feeding  upon  other  snakes.  One  species  is  O.  tlaps, 
the  HAMADRYAD,  q.  v. 

1883  MRS.  BISHOP  in  Leisure  Ht.  icjs/3  The  Opkiofkfgus, 
a  snake-eating  snake  over  eighteen  feet  long,  whole  bite 
they  say  is  certain  death. 

t  O-phiouch.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  Ophiuthus, 
Gr.  OCJHOVXOS  serpent-holder.]  A  (figure  of  a)  man 
holding  a  serpent. 

a  1697  AUBRIY  Surv.  Wilts,  in  Misc.  (1714)  '7  A  B*" 
relieve  of  an  Ophiouch  \inispr.  Optriouch). 

Ophir  (<fa-fAi).  [Heb.  rev  sphfr.} 
of  a  place  or  region  mentioned  in  the  O.T.,  whence 
fine  gold  was  obtained,  the  locality  of  which  is 
still  uncertain  ;  hence  gold  of  Ophir,  Ophir-gold, 
and  Ophir  alone  (as  in  Heb.  Job  xxii.  34),  in  the 
sense  '  fine  gold  '. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Btthulia's  Resent  IV.  40  Adom  d  with 
Ophir-Gold.  l6jo  Evans  Almanac  in  Brit.  Q.  Rtv.LVl. 
,50  It  is  not  wealth,  nor  Ophir-gold  that  can  enncb  our 
need.  i«8a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  CAr.  Mor.  1  «  28  There  o 
Dross,  Alloy,  and  Embasement  in  all  human  Temper  ;  and 
he  ftieth  without  Wings,  who  thinks  to  find  Ophyr  or  pure 

OphiKm  0-fiz'm).  rare.  [f.  a  OPH1TK*  -r 
-ISM.]  The  doctrine  or  worship  of  the  Ophites  : 
see  OPHITE  sb.* 

,865  Chambers'  Entycl.  s.  v.  Ofhilti^  Their  singular 
attempt  to  engraft  '  Ophism  '  on  Christianity. 

Ophite  (f  'kit),  s°-1  Min.   Also  7  ophlt. 
L.  ophites  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  O&TV  (sc.  Atf«)  serpen 
tine  stone,  f.  ty-,  serpent  :  see  -ITE  1  2  b. 
for  various  eruptive  or  metamorphic  rocks,  us 
green,  and  having  spots  or  markings  like  a 


serpen 


arble. 


OPHITE. 

MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  15  That  kinde  of  Marble  which  is  callec 
Ophites,  which  hath  spottes  like  a  Serpent.}  1644  EVELYN 
Diary  22  Oct.,  A  column  of  ophite  on  which  [is]  a  statue  o! 
Justice  .  .  cut  put  of  porphyrie.  1703  T.  S.  Art's  Improv. 
p.  xix,  It  consists  of  one  solid  Stone,  a  kind  of  an  Ophite  or 
Spotted  Marble.  1740  DYER  Ruins  Rome  77  Caerulean 
ophite,  and  the  flow  ry  vein  Of  orient  jasper.  1868  DANA 
Min.  (ed.  5)  468  The  names  Serpentine,  Ophite,  Lapis  colu- 
brinus,  allude  to  the  green  serpent-like  cloudings  of  the 
serpentine  marble. 

attrib.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  25  Oct.,  A  columne  of  ophite 
stone.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxxvii,  A  hard  well- 
polish'd  Ophits  Stone. 

Ophite  (p'feit),  st.z  Eccl.  Hist.  [a.  late  L. 
Ophltx  (Isidore  Orig.  VIII.  v.),  a.  Gr.  'Otptrai 
(Hippolytns,  etc.),  pi.  of  'O<pirrjs,  (.  otpts  serpent  : 
see  -ITE  !  i  .]  A  member  of  a  sect  which  arose  about 
the  2nd  century,  who  paid  reverence  to  the  serpent 
as  an  embodiment  of  divine  wisdom. 

1692  W.  WOTTON  tr.  Dupin's  Ecc.1.  Writers  1.  127  [Origen] 
attacks  the  Ebionites,  .  -the  Ophites,  and  the  Sabellians. 
1727  H.  HERBERT  tr.  Fleury'sEccl.  Hist.  1.  194  The  Ophites, 
who  said  that  Wisdom  had  turned  itself  into  a  Serpent.  1855 
PUSEY  Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  S.  326  Even  the  Ophites, 
who  worshipped  the  serpent  as  Christ  '  introduced  him  to 
bless  their  Eucharist  '.  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  220 
The  cultus  which  tradition,  .declares  the  semi-Christian 
sect  of  Ophites  to  have  rendered  to  their  tame  snake. 

attrib.    1793  W.  HOLWELL  Mythol.  Diet.  306  The  Ophite 
priests  were  very  learned.     1888  E.  HATCH  Infl  .  Crk.  Ideas 
lii.  (1890)  70  The  Ophite  writer,  Justin. 
Hence  O'phitism  =  OPHISM. 
1875  LIGHTFOOT  Colossians  98  Phrygia  reared  the  hybrid 

monstrosities  of  Ophittsm. 
O'phite,  a.   rare.     [ad.  Gr.  lxf>irijs  of  or  like 

a  serpent.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  serpent  ; 

of  a  sinuous  form  ;  serpentine. 
1828    WEBSTER,  Ophite,  pertaining  to  a  serpent.    1851 

Murray's   Hand-bk.  Devon   $    Cornwall  p.  xxiv,    The 

avenues  .  .  run  invariably  in  straight  lines,  and  thus  differ 

from  those  which  have  a  true  ophite  character. 
Ophitic  (ofi-tik),  a.l  Min.     [f.  OPHITE  1  +  -ic.] 

Of  the  nature  of   ophite  ;    serpentine  ;    used   of 

the  structure  of  certain  rocks  in  which   crystals 

of  feldspar  are  interposed  between  plates  of  augite. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  3/1  A  boulder  .  .  composed  of 

sub-ophitic  dolerites.   1897  GEIKIE  Anc.  Volcanoes  Gt.  Brit. 

I.  21  A  specially  characteristic  feature  of  many  basic  rocks 

is.  .what  is  termed  an  ophitic  structure. 
Oplu  tic,  a.2  Eccl.  Hist.     [f.  OPHITE  2  +  -ic.] 

Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Ophites. 
1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  I.  II.  xi.  84  Expressions 

..brought  forward  from  an  Ophitic  work.    1807   LIDDON 

Bampt.  Lect.  v.  (1872)  217  We  find  Ophitic  Gnostics.. 

appealing  to  passages  in  St.  John's  Gospel. 
t  Ophi'tical,  a.  Obs.     [f.  as  OPHITIO  l  +  -AL.] 

=  OPHITIO  «.i 

1611  CORY  AT  Crudities  346  This  piece  of*  marble  may  be 
very  properly  called  Ophiticall.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renous 
Disp.  421  The  ophytical  or  serpentine-marble. 

II  Ophiuchus  (?fi|'*7-kM).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  fy>ioCx<w, 
f.  6>io-  OPHIO-  serpent  +  -exos  -holding,  -holder.] 
One  of  the  ancient  constellations,  figured  as  a  man 
holding  a  serpent  ;  also  called  Serpentarius. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Ophiuchus,  a  constellation  in  Sagittary. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  708  And  like  a  Comet  burn'd,  That 
fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge  In  th'  Arclick  Sky.  1727-8 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Serpentarius,  in  astronomy  a  Constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  called  also  Ophiuchus,  and 
anciently  Aesculapius.  1870  PROCTOR  Otlier  Worlds  xi.  254 
To  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Milky  Way  between 
Centaurus  and  Ophiuchus. 

Ophiuran  (>-nVQ>Tan),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.  L.  Ophiiira,  f.  Gr.  fyis  serpent  +  oiipa  tail,  in 
reference  to  the  long  snake-like  arms.]  a.  adj. 
Belonging  to  the  genus  Ophiura,  family  Ophiuridse, 
or  class  Ophiuroidea  of  Echinoderms,  comprising 
starfishes  with  well-defined  slender  arms  (simple  or 
branched)  covered  with  plates  or  spines,  b.  sb.  A 
starfish  of  this  genus,  family,  or  class  ;  a  brittle-star 
or  sand-star.  So  O'phiure  (  =  b);  Ophiu  rid  a. 
and  sb.  ;  Oplmvroicl  a.  and  sb. 


.  .  ,  ,  ophiurans.  1874 

LUBBOCK  Orig.  f,  Met.  Ins.  iii.  61  Among  the  Ophiurans.. 
we  find  two  well-marked  types  of  development.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv,  Anim.  ix.  566  The  mouth  of  the  Echinopaedium 
becomes  that  of  the  *ophiurid.  1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy. 
Challenger  II.  iv.  202  A  viviparous  ophiurid  occurred  in 
considerable  numbers.  1888  Chambers'  Encycl.  II.  467  The 
technical  title  "Ophiuroid  describes  ihe  snake-like  coils  of 
their  '  arms  '.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  549 
The  Echinoid  and  Ophiuroid  larva  is  known  as  Pluteits. 

llpphryon  (p-frij?n).  Anat.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
6(/>pi/i  eyebrow.]  That  point  in  the  forehead  at 
the  middle  of  the  line  joining  the  upper  margins 
of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 

1878  BARTLEY  tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  n.  ii.  234  Supra- 
orbital  point,  or  supra-nasal,  or  ophryon.  1880  Nature 
XXI.  223/1  A  point  .  .  immediately  above  the  projection  of 
the  glabella,  to  which  Broca  has  given  the  name  ophryon. 

II  Ophrys  (p'fris).  Bot.  [a.  Gr.  6<ppvs  eyebrow  ; 
a.  L.  ophrys  (Pliny)  some  bifoliate  plant,  adopted 
by  Linnaeus  1  737  as  a  generic  name.]  A  genus  of 
terrestrial  Orchidacese,  containing  the  Bee-,  Fly-,  and 
Spider-orchis.  Also  popularly  extended  to  allied 
genera,  as  Neottia  or  Spiranthes  (Ladies'-tresses). 
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1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvii.  (1704)  419  The  Spiral 
Ophrys,  commonly  called  Triple  Ladies  Traces.. on  heaths 
and  dry  pastures.  1829  A.  JAMIESON  Diet.  Mech.  Sc,  s.  v. 
Ophrys,  Bee  Ophrys  ranks  among  the  few  plants  that  are 
more  generally  admired  than  all  the  Orchideae  for  their 
singular  beauty.  1844  S.  R.  in  Church  Poetry  (ed.  2)  291 
There  amid  many  weeds  I  see,  ..That  curious  plant,  the 
Ophrys  Bee. 

Ophthalm-  bef.  a  vowel,  =  OPHTHALMO-  :  as  in 
||  Ophthalma  Igia  Path.  [Gr.aA-yoy  pain],  pain  in 
the  eye ;  neuralgia  of  the  eye-ball ;  hence  Ophthal- 
ma-lgic  a.  \\  Ophthalmatro'phia,  Ophthalma'- 
trophy  Path.  [Gr.  arpotyia  atrophy],  atrophy  of 
the  eye-ball ;  shrivelling  or  wasting  of  the  eye. 
1892  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Ophthalmia  (pfbarlmia).  Path.  Forms : 
4-6  obtalmia,  5  obtolmia,  6  op-,  ophtalmia,  6- 
ophthalmia.  See  also  the  anglicized  form  OPH- 
THALMY.  [late  L.  (Boethius),  a.  Gr.  6<£0oA/«a  f. 
6<£0aA/toy  eye.J  Inflammation  of  the  eye,  esp.  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye ;  ophthalmitis. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vir.  xvi.  (1495)  235  A  rewme 
rennyth  to  the  eyen,  and  therof  comyth  an  euyll  that  highte 
Obtalmia,  ashrewde  blerinesse  and  ache,  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  241  OJ>ere  maner  sijknes  of  }>e  ije,  .  .as  obtolmia  & 
blere  i}ed,  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Formul.  Yjb, 
Thyrdly  is  admynystred  colirium  de  thutia.  .in  the  ende  of 
optalmia.  1562  BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  2  Ophthalmia  ..  is 
a  sicknes  of  the  eye.  1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  (1634)  155 
Ophthalmia  . .  is  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  eye,  but 
chiefly  of  the  membraine  called  conjunctiue.  1794  E. 
DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  30  Light  is  as  intolerable  in  this 
kind  of  ophthalmia,  as  pressure  is  to  the  finger  in  the 
paronychia.  1821  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1880  IV.  197, 
I  have  had  a  severe  ophthalmia.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
225  Hannibal,  himself  tortured  with  ophthalmia,  rode  on  the 
one  elephant  which  had  survived  the  last  year's  campaign. 
b.  fig.  Disordered  mental  vision. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  vii,  Mechanical  Profit-and' 
Loss  Philosophies,  with  the  sick  ophthalmia  and  hallucina- 
tion they  had  brought  on.  1883  E.  J,  MOERAN  in  Time 
No.  53.  215  A  temporary  attack  of  mental  ophthalmia. 
Ophtha'lmiac.  rare.  [£  prec.  +  -AC.]  A 
person  suffering  from  ophthalmia. 

1884  J.  PAYNE  1001  Nights  VIII.  129  As  slumber  on  eyes 
of  ophthalmiac  shed. 

Ophthalmia-ter.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  6<p0a\pfa  eye  + 
larrjp  healer.]  An  ophthalmic  surgeon,  an  oculist. 
1761  (title)  Adventures  of  Chevalier  John  Taylor,  ophthal- 
miater,  written  by  himself.  1852  JERDAN  Autobwg.  II.  71 
A  glorious  quack  oculist,  or  '  opthalmiater ',  as  he  styled 
himself.  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex, 

So  Ophthalmia 'trie  a.,  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  eye-diseases.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1892.) 

Ophthalmic  (pfyse-lmik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.L. 
ophthalmic-us  (in  Martial  as  sb.  'an  oculist'),  a. 
Gr.  6<f>$a\iuK-6s  of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye,  f. 
*  >0a\fj.6s  eye :  see  -ic.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  eye, 
ocular ;  connected  with  the  eye,  as  a  nerve,  artery, 
etc. ;  affecting  the  eye,  as  a  disease. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.^  Ophthalmic  Nerves.  1741  A. 
MONRO  Anat.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  44  This  ophthalmic  Branch  . . 
supplies  the  Glandula  lacrymalis.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloguefs 
Anat.  453  The  ophthalmic  artery.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  27 
The  first  antennary  and  the  ophthalmic  segments.  1858 
J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  304  Ophthalmic  epidemics.  1877 
[see  OPHTHALMITE  2].  x88z  MIVART  Cat  20%  The  ophthalmic 
artery  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit 

2.  Good  for  diseases  or  disorders  of  the  eye; 
that  treats  such  maladies ;    that  performs,  or   is 
used  for,  operations  on  the  eye. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  HI.  155  An  excellent  ophthalrmck 
matter  for  the  eyes.  1735  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Eye- 
water, A  choice  Ophthalmick  Water  to  preserve  the  Eyes 
and  Sight.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat,  Syst.  Bot.  91  The  seeds  are 
considered  . .  as  ophthalmic  and  cephalic.  1871  HAMMOND 
Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  p.  xiii,  A  competent  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

3.  Affected  with  ophthalmia  ;  ophthalmious. 

1845  E.  WARBURTON  Cresc.  <$•  Cross  1. 144  An  ugly  ophthal- 
mic set  ..  drest  in  blue  shirts  and  red  caps.  1897  Westm. 
Gaz.  25  Jan.  2/3  Ophthalmic,  feeble-minded,  ailing,  and 
neglected  children. 

B.  sb.  (absolute  uses  of  the  adj.) 

1.  A  medicine  or  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
1653  CULPEPPER  Pharm.  Londin.  v.  306  Such  Medicines 

as  are  appropriated  to  the  Eyes.  . .  I  would  have  called  them 
Dphthalmics  had  not  the  word  been  troublesom  to  the 
reading.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  292  The  Liquor 
of  Ants  is  commended  by  Schroder  for  a  most  Excellent 
Dphthalmick.  n  1800  COWI-ER  in  Hayley  Lt/e(i8og)  II.  381 
One  would  suppose  that  reading  Homer  were  the  best 
ophthalmic  in  tht:  world.  1870  TALMAGE  Crumbs  Swept 
rjp  124  Hepatics,  ..stomachics,  ophthalmics.  ' 

2.  The  ophthalmic  or  orbital  nerve. 

3727-6  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s,  v.  Eye,  The  first  branch  of  the 
iftn  pair,  called  ophthalmicks.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myology 
^5  Soon  after  entering  the  orbit,  the  ophthalmic  detaches 
a  large  branch  which  runs  beneath  the  eye. 

Ophtha  Imious,  a.  [f.  OPHTIIALMI-A  +  -ous.] 

Affected  with  ophthalmia. 

1859  W.  H.  GREGORY  Egypt  I.  12  Fellahs,  .with  their 
blue-shifted  veiled  spouses  and  ophthalmious  children. 

Ophtha 'Imist.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  <ty>0oA/ao$  eye  -f 
IST.]  One  versed  in  the  structure  and  functions 

of  the  eye ;  an  ophthalmologist, 
1696  J,  EDWARDS  Demonstr.  Exist.  God  u.  33  The  fourth 
,nd  last  Membrane.,  though  some  Ophthalmias  have  talk'd 

of  a  Fifth . .  is  the  Retina. 


OPHTHALMO-. 

Oplithalmite  (pfbse'lmait).  [f.  Gr.  o<p0a\/i6s 
eye  +  -ITE  lab  and  3.] 

f  1.  Alin.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petrol.  II.  63  Miagite  . .  has  by  some 
been  called  Corsican  granite,  or  Corsican  granitel;  and  by 
others,  from  some  resemblance  to  the  eye,  ocular  granite, 
or,  as  it  more  properly  may  be  expressed  from  the  Greek, 
ophthalmite.  ..It  consists  of  concentric  but  irregular  circles 
of  white  felspar  and  black  siderite. 

2.  Zool.  The  stalk  on  which  the  eye  is  borne 
in  podophthalmous  Crustacea ;  the  ophthalmic 
peduncle,  eye-stalk. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv,  Aniw.  vi.  305  The  moveable 
stalks,  which  support  the  eyes, . . '  the  ophthalmic  peduncles ' 
or  ' ophthalmites '.  1887  Atlienscum  4  June  741/2  The 
assumption  of  antenniform  charactersby  the  left  ophthalmite. 

Ophthalmitic  (ptyzelmi-tik),  a.l  Path.  [f. 
OPHTHALSIIT-IS  +  -ic.]  (See  quot.) 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ophthalmiticus,  of  or  belonging 
to  Ophthalmitis ;  ophthalmitic. 

Ophthalnii'tic,  a.2  Zool.  [f.  OPHTHALMITE 
2  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ophthalmite  or 
eye-stalk  in  Crustacea. 

II  Ophthalmitis  (pflrelmaHis).  [mod.  L.,  f. 
Gr.  <xp6a*.p6s  eye  +  -His.  (Gr.  had  otpBa^iuns  as 
epithet  of  Athena).]  Inflammation  of  the  eye, 
ophthalmia ;  spec,  inflammation  involving  all  the 
structures  of  the  eye. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  177  Amongst  the 
local  complications  are  to  be  noticed  cataract,  .ophthalmitis, 
&C.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  385  Ophthalmitis  is 
usually  the  result  of  injuries.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ophthal- 
mitis, inflammation  of  all  the  structures  of  the  eye. . .  Also, 
the  same  as  Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmo-  (ptyxlmo),  combining  form  of 
Gr.  6<p6a\/t6s  eye,  used  in  various  scientific  terms  : 
the  more  important  are  entered  in  their  alpha- 
betical places  as  main  words. 

II  Ophthalmorjlenuorrhce  a  Path.  [mod.L. :  see 
BLENNOHBHCEA],  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  eyes. 
II  Ophtha  Imocarciuo  ma  rath.  [mod.  L. :  see 
CARCINOMA],  cancer  of  the  eye.  Ophtha-lmocele 
Path.  [Gr.  nrjXr)  tumour,  hernia],  '  protrusion  or 
excessive  prominence  of  the  eyeball'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1892).  Ophthaamodiasti-meter  [DlASTIMETER], 
an  instrument  for  adjusting  the  distance  between 
two  lenses  (as  in  a  pair  of  spectacles)  to  that 
between  the  eyes.  ||  Ophthalmodynia  (-cdi-nia) 
[Gr.  o&vvri  pain],  pain  in  the  eyeball ;  neuralgia 
of  the  frontal  nerve  in  the  orbit  (Craig,  1848). 
Ophthalmo  graphy  [-GHAPHY],  description  of  the 
eye.  Ophtha  Imolith  [Gr.  Ai'Sos  stone],  a  lacri- 
mal  concretion  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.'}.  Ophthalmo- 
phore  Zool.  [Gr.  -<popos  bearing],  a  specialized 
portion  of  the  head  in  Gastropod  molluscs,  which 
bears  an  eye  (e.g.  the  '  horn '  of  a  snail) ;  an  omma- 
tophore ;  so  Ophthalmcrphorons  a. ,  eye-bearing, 
orpertainingtoanophthalmophore.  ||  Ophthalmo  - 
phthisis  Path.  [mod.L.:  see  PHTHISIS],  'wasting 
or  shrivelling  of  the  eyeball'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.~], 
Ophtha'lmopla  sty  Surg.  [Gr.  TjAaoro's  fashioned], 
'the  application  of  an  artificial  eye'  (ibid.). 
||  Ophthalniople'gia  Path,  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ir\t]yri 
stroke],  Ophtha  Imoplejry,  '  paralysis  of  one  or 
more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye"  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
hence  Ophthalmople-gic  a.  Ophtha'lmostat 
[Gr.  araros  standing],  an  instrument  for  holding 
the  eyeball  in  a  fixed  position  for  an  operation. 
Ophthalmo-tomy  Anat.  and  Surg.  [Gr.  ^ora| 
cutting],  the  dissection,  or  the  excision,  of  the  eye 
(Dunglison  Meet.  Lex.,  1842).  Ophtha  Imotono'- 
meter  [Gr.  TWOS  stretching,  tension;  pirpov 
measure],  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  tension 
of  the  eyeball ;  so  Ophtha:liuotono  metry ,  the 
measurement  of  this.  Ophtha  Imotrope  [Gr. 
Tp6wos  turning],  an  instrument  devised  to  measure 
the  muscular  shortening  in  strabismus ;  also  an 
apparatus  for  rendering  manifest  ocular  movements. 
Ophtha  Imoti-opo  meter,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  lateral  movements  of  the  eye. 

Other  compounds,  given  in  the  medical  dictionaries,  in 
which  Ophthalmo-  '  of '  or  '  for  the  eye ',  '  eye- ',  is  prefixed 
.o  known  \for&s,z.rsiophfha''lmo-i1ynamo'mcter,  -melanffsis 
nd'croscope,  -myo'tomy,  -noso'logy,  -para'lysis,  -phlebo'toiuy, 
spasm,  -therapeu'tics,  -the'rapy,  -xyster. 
1843  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Lex.,  *Oph?hatmo6lciutorr/itxa. 
[846  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  80  The  mucus 
n  ophthalmoblennorrhtea  ..is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
1842  DUNGLISON,  *0phthalmo*:arcinoma,  . .  *Ophthalmo- 
cele.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Oplifhafmodiastimeter, 
an  instrument  contrived  by  Landsberg,  a  Hanoverian 
optician,  . .  for  adjusting  the  optical  axes  of  lenses  to  the 
axis  of  vision.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  (1727)  87  note, 
That  accurate  Surveyor  of  the  Eye,  Dr.  Briggs,  whose 
*Ophthalmography  I  have  met  with  since  penning  this 
part  of  my  Survey.  [W.  BRIGGS  :  Ophthalmographia,  sive 
Oculi,  ejusque  Partium  descriptio  anatomica,  1676.]  1853 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Ophthalmophthisis.  1842  Ibi'i., 
*  Ophthalmoplegia.  1848  CRAIG,  *Ophlhalmoplegy.  1875 
H.WALTON  Dis.  Eye  185  Paralysis  of  the  orbital  muscle, 
ophthalmoplegia.  1899  Alldutt's  Syst.  .!/<•,/.  VI.  893  In  the 
etiology  of  chronic  ophthalmoplegia.  Ibid.  VII.  380  Ac- 


OPHTHALMOLOGIC. 

companicd  by  "ophthalmoplegic  symptoms.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  An  "ophthalmostate.  1876  Cain/.  Sci.  App. 
S.  Kens,  552  "Ophthalmotropometer.  All  apparatus  lor 
determining  the  movements  to  right  and  left  of  each  eye. 

Oplithalmolo'gic,  a.  rare.     [f.  as  next  +  -1C.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  ophthalmology. 
1846  in  WOHCKSTKK  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Ophthalmological    OfJisdmolf-djikU),    a. 

[f.  as  Oi'HTHALMOLoGY  +  -10  +  -AL.]  Belonging 
to  or  dealing  with  ophthalmology. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  85/1  In  their  ophthalmo- 
logical  works.  1873  (title)  Report  of  the  Ophthalmologies! 
Congress.  1891  Pall  Mall  G,  31  Aug.  1/3  A  test. .which  is 
absolutely  unimpeachable  if  carried  out  oy  an  ophthalmo- 
logical  expert. 

llcnce  Opnthalmolo-gically  adv.,  in  relation  to 
ophthalmology. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Patftol.  (ed.  6)  233  Engorgement 
of  the  optic  papilla,  ophthalmologically.. important. 

Ophthalmology  Ofbselm^lodji).  [f.  OPH- 
THAiMo-  +  -LOOY.J  The  scientific  study  of  the 
eye ;  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  functions,  and  affections  of  the  eye. 

1841  in  IX'NGLisoN  Med.  Lex.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Nov. 
4  It  is  proposed  to  establi>h  a  chair  of  ophthalmology  in 
the  medical  faculty  of  Paris.    1881  Nature  XXIV.  349/1 
Modern  ophthalmology  has  scarcely  a  single  point  of  simi- 
larity with  that  of  the  last  century. 

Hence  Ophthalmologist,  one  versed  in  ophthal- 
mology. 

1834  Gaud's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  166  No  ophthalmo- 
logist ..  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  this  subject  as 
Professor  Beer.  1900  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  303  Von  Graefe,  the 
great  ophthalmologist,  first  surveyed  the  fundus  of  the  living 
human  eye. 

Oplitlialmonieter  (ff bailmp'mAsi).  [f.  OPH- 
THALMO- +  -METER.]  &.  See  quot.  1842.  b.  An 
instrument  devised  by  Helmholtz  for  measuring  the 
curvatures  of  the  (living)  eye  by  means  of  images 
reflected  in  it. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Ophthalmometer, . .  An  instru- 
ment of  the  nature  of  compasses,  invented  by  F.  Petit,  for 
measuring  the  capacity  of  the.  .chambers  of  the  eye  in  ana- 
tomical experiments.    1864  tr.  Danders'  Anom.  Accommad. 
Eye  17  Helmholtz  constructed  a  peculiar  instrument,  called 
by  him  the  ophthalmometer  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  magnitude  of  the  reflected  images.    189$  Daily  Jfews 
27  Feb.  6/5  Before  Helmholz's  inventions  of  tne  ophthalmo- 
scope and  the  ophthalmometer,  '  no  one  had  ever  seen  a 
living  retina  at  its  task '. 

So  Oplithalmome  trie  a.,  relating  to  measure- 
ment of  the  eye ;  Ophthalmo-metry,  measure- 
ment of  the  eye. 

1899  Daily  News  23  Feb.  5/1  The  '  Dioptric  and  Ophthal- 
mometric  Review'.  1883  Contcinp.  Rev.  Mar.  407  The 
startling  and  unexpected  results  of  ophthalmometry. 

Ophthalmophore,  -plegy :  see  OPHTHALMO-. 

Ophthalmoscope  (frfhse-lmoskoup),  s/>.  [f. 
OPHTHALMO-  +  Gr.  -<r*oiros  viewing,  viewer,  see 
-SCOPE.]  An  instrument  for  inspecting  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  esp.  the  retina. 

1857  Dunglison's  Med.  Lex.  656  An  ophthalmoscope,  .has 
been  invented,  which  by  reflecting  the  light  on  the  retina 
enables  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  to  be 
appreciated.  1867  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  [The] 
ophthalmoscope.. invented  by  Helmholtz  in  1851,  for  the 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  living  eye.  1878  T. 
BRYANT  fract.  Surg.  I.  293  The  ophthalmoscope  since  its 
introduction  has  undergone  innumerable  modifications,  both 
in  principle  and  detail. 

Hence  Ophthalmoscope  v.  intr.,  to  inspect  the 
eye  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope ;  Ophthalmo- 
scopic,  -sco'pical,  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ophthalmoscope  or  its  use  ;  Ophthalmosco'pi- 
cally  adv.,  by  means  of  ophthalmoscopy. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  830/2  Ophthalmoscopic.  1861 
BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  719  A  gummy  tumor  of  the 
ciliary  body,  which  ophthalmoscopically  . .  was  seen  and 
taken  by  others  for  a  sarcoma.  1871  HAMMOND  Dis.  Nerv. 
Syst.  p.  xiii,  Ophthalmoscopic  examinations  require  the 
observer  to  possess  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  also  with  the  science  of  optics. 
1879  J.  H.  JACKSON  Ophthalmoscope  3  Extremely  abnormal 
ophthalmoscopical  appearances  may  exist  when  sight  is  good. 

Ophthalmoscopy  (pfbselmp-sk^pi).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  Gr.  -axowia  looking,  viewing.] 

1.  A  branch  of  physiognomy,  by  which  character 
is  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  eyes.  ?  Obs. 

[1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Ophthalinoscopia,  that  branch 
of  physiognomy  which  considers  a  person's  eyes,  and  looks ; 
to  deduce  thence  the  knowledge  of  his  temperament,  humour, 
and  manners.]  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Ophthalinoscapy. 
1828  in  WEUSTKR;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  Inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  the  use 
of  the  ophthalmoscope.    • 

1864  N.  Syti.  Sac.  year-tit.  Mcd.  240  Atlas  of  ophthalmo- 
scopy. 1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  104  Works  which 
treat  ..  of  ophthalmoscopy.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.V\. 
760  The  chapter  on  medical  ophthalmoscopy. 

Hence  Ophthalmoscopist  (-p'skiTpist),  one  skilled 
in  ophthalmoscopy. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  MtJ.  (1880)  104  The  student  or 
practitioner  who  desires  to  become  a  skilful  Ophthalmoscopist. 

Ophthaltnostat,  -trope  :  see  OPHTHALMO-. 

Ophthalmy  (ffj>celmi).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Forms:  6  optalmie,  ophthalmye,  7  ophthalraie, 
7-9  ophthalmy.  [a.  K.  ophtalmie  (Oresme  141)1  c. 
oblalmie),  ad.  L.  ophthalmia]  =  OPHTHALMIA. 
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!       '543    TRAIIERON    Vigo's    Chirurg.   51  b/i    An    optalmie 
i    caused  of  grosse  matter.    1597  A.  "'•  tr-  Guillenieau's  />. 
l    Chirurg.  32  b/2  Agaynst  payne  in  the  heade, . .  ophlluilinye 
and  payne  in  the  teeth.     1650  TRAPP  Camm.  Dtut.  xxviiL 
28  God,  we  trust,  will, . .  cure  them  of  this  spiritual  ophthalmy 
and  phrensie.     1753  WALL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  466  He 
had  a  scrophulous  ophthalmy  in  each  eye.    1865  English- 
man's Mag.  Aug.  145  He  had  . .  suffered  from  an  obstinate 
ophthalmy  of  both  eyes. 

Opiammone(0u'pi|am<*in).  Chem.  [f.  OPI(AN- 
+  AMMONIA.]  An  amide  of  opianic  acid  CnHlt 
NO>,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  opianic 
acid  in  ammonia. 

1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  348  Opiammon.  1866-77  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  207  Opiammone  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline 
powder. 

Opiane.  [f.  OPI-UM  +  -ane  as  var.  of  -int.] 
An  obsolete  synonym  of  narcotine.  Hence  numerous 
chemical  terms  in  opian- : 

Opianate  (Ju-piiine't),  a  salt  of  opianic  acid.  Opi- 
anic (<?upi|£e'nik)  a.,  formed  from  narcotine  ;  as  in 
Opianic  acid  (CjoH^Oj),  crystallizing  in  thin 
colourless  prisms  of  bitter  taste,  produced,  to- 
gether with  cotarnine,  by  the  oxidation  of  narcotine; 
Opianic  ether  (C10  H,.Ca  H5.O5)  crystallizing  in 
inodorous  brilliant  white  needles  of  bitter  taste. 
O'pianlne,  a  base  resembling  narcotine,  and  not 
certainly  distinct  from  it.  Opia'no-,  comb,  form  of 
opianic,  as  in  opiano-sulphurotis  acid,  an  acid  de- 
rived from  opianic  and  sulphurous  acid,  forming 
a  transparent  crystalline  mass.  O-pianyl  C10H,O4, 
the  radical  of  opianic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Opiane,  Narcotine.  1845 
Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  348  Opianate  of  ammonia.  Ibid., 
Opianic  acid.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chettt.  III.  277  Opianine 
has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  Egyptian  opium,  and  has 
been  but  imperfectly  examined.  Ibid.  284  The  opianyl 
yields  opianic  and  hemipinic  acids.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  206  Opianates. '  187^3  —  Fownes  Chem.  (ed.  11) 
739  Opianic  Acid  is  a  monobasic  acid. 

Opiate  (<?°'pi/t),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-8  opiat. 
[ad.  med.L.  opidi-us,  -urn,  pa.  pple.  ol*opiare :  see 
next.] 

A.  adj.  Made  with  or  containing  opium;  hence, 
inducing  sleep ;  narcotic,  soporiferous. 

15^3  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  vin.  xviii.  215  Opiate 
medicines  swage  payn,  howbeit  it  is  onely  after  the  maner 
of  palliation.  l$ft-to  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  800  They 
gave  Dionysius  the  elder,  .a  strong  Opiat-drink  to  cast  him 
in  a  sleep.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  903  And  for  the  particular 
ingredients.. it  is  like  they  are  opiate,  and  soporiferous. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  133  Charm'd  with  Arcadian  Pipe, 
the  Pastoral  Reed  OfJHermes,  or  his  opiate  Rod.  1732 
Ai 


M,  .  .        . 

b.  fig.  Inducing  drowsiness  or  inaction. 
ai6a6Eip.  ANDREWES.y«w.(i856)  1.321  Have  a  little  opiate 
divinity  ministered  to  our  souls.  1754  H.  WALPOLE  Lett. 
(1846)  III.  56  Even  in  France  the  squabbles  of  the  parliament 
and  clergy  are  under  the  same  opiate  influence,  a  1845  HOOD 
To  Sylv.  Urban  vi,  Confessions  dozing  from  an  opiate  pen. 

B.  sb.    Any  medicine   containing  opium  and 
having  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep ;  a  narcotic. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  i.  ii,  More  comforting  Than  all 
your  opiates,  juleps,  apozems.  1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  *r  Ab. 
Physic  195  Instances.. of  such  who  with  Opiates  slept  to 
Death.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vin.  67  A  pillow,  which,  hk 
opiates  ill-prepar'd,  Intoxicates,  but  not  composes.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvii,  Compelled  to  sleep  in  spite  of 
racking  bodily  pains,  by  the  administration  of  a  strong 
opiate.  1887  FENN  Master  Cerem.  ii,  The  old  woman  took 
her  opiate  every  night. 


OPIMIAN. 

i6;SCuiiwoKiil  Inlell.  Xyst.  i.  v.  n-,  Soporalcd  »ilh  the 
dull  steams  ami  opiatick  vapours  of  ihii  ^rots  hotly.  1684 
tr.  Sonet's  Mtrc.  Cumpit.  xl.x.  74  .  ' 

of  Opiatick  Pharmacy.    1882  O  DONOVAN  Mcrv  Oaiit  I. 
xxvi.  455  To  combat  the  terrific  opiatic  reaction. 

B.  sb.  An  opiatic  agent ;   —  OPIATE  B.  rare. 

1847  GILFILLAN  in  Tmitt  Mag.  XIV.  768  Either  a  lulling, 
soothing  opiatic,  or  a  rousing  and  stimulating  gratification. 

t  O'piative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  opiat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  opiare  to  OPIATE  4-  -IVE.]  — OPIATK  A. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  Injuries  *r  A6.  Physic  191  An  Opiative 
Medicine,  .that  has  not  so  bad  and  malevolent  tricks,  but  u 
by  far  better  corrected  than  the  Laudanum. 

t  O'pie.  Olis.  Also  opy(e,  opi.  [f.  L.  ofi-uni 
(see  OPIUM).]  Opium ;  an  opiate. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  /-.  G.  W.  2670  ttypermnestra.  The 
nareotykis  &  opijs  [v.rr.  optes,  apies,  epies]  ben  so  atronge. 
c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  614  A  Clarree  maadof  a  certeyn  wyn  Of 
Nercotikes  and  Opie  [v.  rr.  opy,  opyel  of  Tnebes  fyn. 
c  1420  Paltad.  on  Hush.  iv.  143  Her  seede  yf  me  reclync  In 
baume,  or  narde,  or  opi  \L.  opio]  daies  thrc. 

tO'pier.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  opier,  'the  Ople, 
water  Elder,  Dwarfe  plane,  Whitten  tree'  (Cotgr.); 
mod.F.  ol>ier;  app.  related  to  L.  opulus,  It.  oppia, 
but  of  obscure  formation.]  The  Guelder  Rose  or 
Water  Elder  (Viburnum  Opulus):  cf.  OPLE. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  (1881)  57  Opulus  is  a  tree . . 
called  in  frenche  as  Gesnere  sayeth  opier,  and  so  maye  it  be 
also  called  in  englishe  tyl  we  fynde  a  better  name.  [1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  VI.  Ixxii.  752, 1  think  this  not  to  be_  the  right 
Opulus;  but  the  very  tree  whiche  we  cal  Witche,  and 
Witche  Hassel :  in  Frenche  Opier. . .  Reade  more  of  Opier 
in  the  LXXX  Chapter  of  this  booke.  Ilrid.  Ixxx.  760  Of 
Marris  Elder,  Ople,  or  Dwarfle  Plane  tree.  . .  In  Frenche 
Obiere,  or  Opiere..  -This  is  not  Opulus  as  some  do  thinke.] 

t  Opiet.  Obs.  App.  an  error  for  prec. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \.  512  The  Opicts  or  Wkh  Hazels 
are  sown  of  seed  after  the  same  maner  as  Ehne.  Ibid.  II. 
205  Touching  the  tree  (in  manner  of  an  Opiet  or  Poplar) 
called  Rumbotinus. 

fOpi-ferous,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L.  opifer 
help-bringing,  f.  op-em  help  +  -fer:  see  -FEBOUS.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Opi/erous,  which  aids  or  helps, 
succoring.  Hence  in  Phillips,  Bailey,  and  some  mod.  Diets. 

tOpifex.  Obs.  [a.  L.  opifex  (opific-em),  f. 
root  op-  otopus  work  +  -fex,  -fie-,  doer,  f.  fac-lre  to 
do.]  A  worker,  maker,  framer,  fabricator. 

1649  BULWEK  Pathomyot.  Pref.  n  The  Soule  only  b  the 
Opifex  of  all  the  movings  of  the  Muscles.  1678  CUDWORTH 
/HIM  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  15.  273  The  Opifex  of  the  World,  the 
Fountain  of  Good. 

tO'pifice.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  opifici-um  a  working, 
f.  as  prec.  +  -ficium  doing,  making.  Cf.  OK. 
opifice  i6th  c.,  opifisse  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The 
doing  or  making  of  a  work  ;  construction,  work- 
manship ;  concr.  a  fabric,  a  work. 

1616  R.  C  Times  Whistle  L  104  Look  on  the  heavens., 
look,  I  say,  Doth  not  their  goodly  opifice  display  A  power 
"hove  Nature  7  1635  GELLIBRAND  Variation  Magn.  Needlt 
20  This  admirable  opifice  of  God  or  frame  of  the  world.  1647 
TOMLINSOM  Renau's  Disf.  393*  Bees  . .  suppeditate  both 
aliments  and  medicaments  to  man  by  their  own  opifice. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  302  God  so  manifestos  himself 
in  the  whole  opifice  of  the  Universe. 

tOpi'ficer.  Obs.  [f.  L,  opijex,  opific-tm  + 
Engl.  suffix  -EB  :  cf.  artificer,  officer.]  One  who 
makes  or  constructs  a  work ;  a  maker,  framer, 
fabricator ;  a  workman. 


have  been  benefited  thereby.  1692  BENTLF.Y  Boyle  Left.  ii.  67 
Considering  the  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor  mortal 
Artist,  and  the  Almighty  Opificer.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Skanay 


b.  fig.     Anything   that    causes    drowsiness   or       m.  xxiv.  ?  2  So  many  play-wrights,  and  opificera  of  chit- 
inaction,  or  that  dulls  or  quiets  the  feelings.  chat  have  ever  since  been  working  upon,  .my  uncle 


1641  MILTON  Animadv.  ii.  Wks.  (1851)  209  If  men  should 
ever  bee  [humming  the  drone  of  one  plaine  Song,  it  would 
bee  a  dull  Opiat  to  the  most  wakefull  attention.  1751  JOHN 


pattern. 


exertion  of  her  will  about  smaller  things. 

Opiate  (cn'pU't),  v.  [app.  f.  a  med.L.  *optdre 
to  form  or  treat  with  OPIUM,  It.  oppiare  (Florio).] 

1.  trans.  To  stupefy  or  put  to  sleep  by  means  of 
opium ;  to  narcotize. 

1611  FLORIO,  Oppiare,  to  oppiate,  to  stupefie  the  senses. 
1659  TORRIANO,  Allappiare,  to  opiate,  to  bring  asleep,  by 
art,  by  drugs,  .as  with  Opium.  1668  in  ^th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comiti.  486/2  He  opiated  the  mother  and  daughter  and  then 
ravished  the  daughter.  1717  FENTON  Ep.  to  Lambard 
Poems  209  Tho'  no  lethargick  fumes  the  brain  invest,  And 
opiate  all  her  active  pow'rs  to  rest. 

b.  fig.  To  dull  the  sense  or  sensibility  of. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  c.  [ciii.]  II.  153  We.  .in  that  pleasing 
expectation  opiate  every  calamity.  1764—  Hist.  tug.  in 
Lett.  (1772)  I.  190  Happy  in  his  natural  imbecility,  which 
seemed  to  opiate  all  his  afflictions.  1800  SOUTHEY  in  C. 
Southey  Life  II.  72  One  who  can  let  his  feelings  remain 
awake,  and  opiate  his  reason. 

2.  To  mix  or  impregnate  with  opium.   Chiefly  in 
Opiated  ppl.  a. 

1611  FLORIO,  Allcppitito  vfno,  wine  opiated.  1683  KF.NNETT 
tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  Pref.  Verses,  The  opiated  milk  glews 
up  the  brain.  1857  D.  MACMILLAN  Mfm.  viii.  (1882)  299  The 
ukx-r  was.  .treated  with  opiated  caustic. 

Opiatic  (tfipiiartik),  a.  (sir.)  [f.  med.L.  ofiat- 
tiin  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  opiates  or  their 
use ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  opiate. 


pattern. 

Opignorate,  Opilate,  etc. :  see  OPP-. 

Opiism  (<»-pi|iz'm)-  [f.  OPI-UM  +  -ISM.]  The 
intoxication  induced  by  talcing  opium  ;  the  habit 
of  taking  opium  as  an  intoxicant  or  stimulant.  So 
O-piize  v.  trans.,  to  affect  or  intoxicate  with  opium. 

1889  Leisure  Hour  438  Experience  had  taught  him  to  know 
all  the  stages  of  the  opiised  state.  Ibid.  440  Unmistakable 
tokens  of  the  torpor  of  opiism.  1804  Wcstm.  Go*.  23  July 
3/2  A  very  short  time  suffices  for  the  establishment  of 
'  opiism '. 

t  Opvme,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  oflm-us  rich,  sump- 
tuous, etc.  Cf.  F.  opime  (i  763  in  Did.  Acad.),  It., 
Sp.  apimo.]  Rich,  abundant,  sumptuous,  splendid. 

1533  BELLENDEN/.rtylv.(i822)330  Na  spuleyeis  may  be 

"  jiTv^ : \.  .1   rt. ,„!;.,  tViiitniitiiflrie  nr  tab  m  be  ane  duke 


and  opime  l  reiermenis  anu  iyiK«»«'»  w  •"?  ~*  —  •"  -- 
and  worldly  minde  so  longingly  Tiankers  after.  l6Bi  —  •"•>/• 
Dan.  vi.  183  He  had  taken  the  more  easie  and  opime  places. 
1694  MOTTEUX  Kabelais  v.  (173?)  *3*  Th1  Opime  youd 
linquish  for  the  Macerated. 

Opimian  (opi-mian),  a.  (si.)  Rom,  Antiq.   [a 
L.  Opimian-ui  of  or  belonging  to  Opinuns.]     In 
Opimian  wine  (L.  vinunt  Opimianum),  or  absol. 
Otimiau,  a  very  celebrated  ancient  Roman  wine 
of  the  vintage  of  A.U.C.  633,  when  Opimius  «a» 


y-eared  Opimian  before  the  shrine  of  Apol 


OPIMOUS 

f  Opi-mous  a.  Obs.  rare-".   ~  OPIME. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Opiitious,  fat,  gross,  in  good  liking 
or  plight ;  rich,  plentiful. 

Opinable  (opai'nab'l,  t  fpinab'l),  a.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L.  opinabil-is ,  i.  opinari  to 
OPINE:  see-BLE.  Cf.  f.opinable  (15  .  .in Godef.).] 

fl.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  not  certain, 
disputable,  conjectural.  Obs. 

1456  Paston  Lett.  I.  369  My  Lord  Bedford  wylle  was  made 
yn  so  bryeff  and  general!  termys..but  all  wey  new  to^con- 
strew  and  oppynable.  1471  RII-LEY  Cotnp.  Alck.  Ep.  iii.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  in  This  Scyence  is  not  opinable,  But  very  true 
by  Raymond  and  others  determynate.  c  1530  Remedie  of 
Lottc  62  The  matter  is  doubtfull  and  opinable  To  a  certain 
you  I  woll  my  self  enable.  1546  Confut.  Nicholas  Shaxton 
C  iij  b,  Opinable  matters  and  disputable. 

2.  That  is  the  object  of  opinion;  capable  of 
being  opined  or  held  as  an  opinion. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1117  How  . .  he  should 
admit  and  leave  unto  us  sense  and  opinion,  and  not  withall 
allow  that  which  is  sensible  and  opinable,  a  man  is  not  able 
to  shew.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  571  Not 
properly  knowable,  but  opinable  only  or  the  object  of  opinion. 

Hence  Opinabi-lity  (Bailey  1721),  Opilialjly 
adv.  (in  quot.  opiniably}. 

1655  in  Hartlib  Kef.  Coinww.  Bees  3r,  I  speak  not  opini- 
ably,  but  what  I  know,  and  that  experimentally. 

Opinant  (p'pinant).  rare~l.  [a.  F.  opinant 
'  celni  qui  opine ',  pr.  pple.  of  opiner  to  OPINE, 
used  subst.]  One  who  opines  or  forms  an  opinion. 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Pap.,  Late  Great  Victories,  The 
opinions  differ  pretty  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
opinants. 

t  Opinate,  f-  Oi>s.  [ad.  L.  opinat-us  pa.  pple. 
of  opinari  to  OPINE.] 

1.  Opined,  supposed. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  Ii.  123  pi  copiose  mercy  is 
better  to  me  for  getinge  of  indulgence,  ]?an  myn  opinate 
rigtwesnes,  for  defending  of  myn  hid  conscience. 

2.  Obstinate  in  opinion ;  opinionated. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  265  b/i  He 
had  condescended  to  make  it  to  that  other  whiche  was 
opynate  [i.  e,  as  said  ante, '  obstynate  in  an  ylle  opynyon  ']. 

t  O'pinate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
opinari  (also  opinare)  to  be  of  opinion,  think.] 
intr.  To  give  an  opinion ;  to  pronounce  a  formal 
or  authoritative  opinion  ;  =  OPINE  i . 

i6as  W.  B.  True  School  War  55  There  is  not  a  matter  of 
State  in  which.. they  haue  not  opinated  and  decreed. 

t  O  pinated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OPINATE  a. 
or  v.  +  -ED.]  Having  a  (specified)  opinion  ;  to  be 
opinated  =  to  be  of  opinion. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  clix.  467  Wee  are  strongly 
opinated,  that  [it]  doth  make  the  horses  chine  or  backe  a 
great  deale  the  stronger. 

t  Opina'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  optndtion-em,  n. 
of  action  from  opinari  to  OPINE  :  cf.  obs.  F.  opina- 
tion  (1580-95  in  Montaigne).]  The  action  of  opining 
or  forming  an  opinion,  supposition ;  the  mental 
result  of  this,  an  opinion,  a  supposition. 

1611  COTGR.,  Opination,  an  opination,  opining,  opinion- 
delivering.      1656  STANLEY  Hist,   f  Alias,  v.  (1701)  216/2 
Errour,  temerity,  ignorance,  opination,  suspicion,  and  .. 
whatsoever  is  not  of  firm  and  constant  assent.     1687  RYCAUT 
Knollcs'  Hist.  Turks  II.  258  The  occasion  of  this.. caused 
many  roving  guesses  and  opinations  of  the  reasons  of  it. 

t  Opi'native,  a.  (s6.)  Obs.  Also  6  -itive, 
-yty ve.  [ad.  late  and  med.  L.  opinativ-us  (Pris- 
cian  6th  c.),  f.  L.  opinat-,  ppl.  stem :  see  -IVE. 
Perh.  immed.  a.  obs.  F.  opinalif,  -ive  (Oresme 
I4th  c.) ;  cf.  It.  opinativo  (Florio  1598).] 

1.  Stiff  in  opinion ;  adhering  obstinately  to  one's 
own  opinion ;  opinionative. 

*5?o  TiNDALE  Answ.  More\\\.\\\\.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  III. 
159  They  rail  on  him.  .and  call  him  opinative,  self-minded, 
and  obstinate.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng .  %  Fr.  Heralds  v.  (1877) 
58  The  Frenchemen..be  opynatyfe,  thynkyng  Fraunce  to 
be  of  more  greater  valure  than  any  other  realme.  1621 
BURTON  Auat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  vn,  Speake  truth.  Be  not  opina- 
tiue,  maintaine  no  factions.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat. 
cone.  Relig.  in.  iv.  372  There  is  no  Jew  so  opinative,  as  to 
account  them  proper  for  the  government  of  all  sorts  of 
Nations  in  all  Ages. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  opinion  ;  of  the  nature  of, 
or  expressing,  opinion  ;  conjectural,  not  certain. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  ProbL  16  A  probable  surmize,  and 
opinitiue  collection.  1593  BILSOS  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  Pref.  25 
The  coniecturall  and  opinative  ghesses  of  some.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Auf.  Citic  of  God  v.  xix.  (1620)  214  He  that 
contemneth  _their  opinative  praise  contemneth  also  with  it 
their  vnaduised  suspect.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Pliilos.  v. 
(1701)  162/1  All  this  part  of  things,  they  called  Opinative: 
Science  they  affirmed  to  be  no  where  but  in  the  Reasons  and 
Notions  of  Mind.  1816-30  BENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized, 
Extract  Const.  Code  (1830)  6  Judicially  augmented  will 
natural  ^honour  be  by  two  conjunct  and  correspondent 
appropriate  judicial  decrees:  the  first  opinative,  the  other 
imperative.  1829  —  Justice  ft  Cod.  Petit.  181  Opinative 
[functions],  exercised  by  declaration  made  of  opinion. 
B.  sb.  An  opinionated  person. 

1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Speech  of  Author 's  Wks.  (1711) 
219  Such  men. .prove  themselves  to  be  altogether  seditious 
and  factious,  malicious  opinatives. 

t  Opi-uatively,  adv.  Ol>s.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  ii.] 
In  an  '  opinative '  manner,  in  the  way  of  opinion  ; 
with  obstinate  adherence  to  opinion. 

'S3?  M.ORE  Apology  xlviii.  Wks.  925/1  He  wyll  not  holde 
it  opmatiuely,  and  therefore  yet  agayne  it  may  be  no  heresie. 
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153$  Theolog.  Tracts,  Hen.  VIII  I.  If.  213  (P.  R.  O.)  To 
stonde  in  it  opynytyuely  it  is  heresie  agenst  scripture. 
1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charroris  IVisd,  in.  iii.  (1670)  359  If  Vices 
gather  not  strength,  and  men  grow  not  opmatively  obstinate 
in  them.  1696  [see  OPINATOR). 

fO'pinator.  Obs.  [a.  L.  optnator,  agent-n. 
from  opinari  to  OPINE.]  One  who  opines  or  holds 
an  opinion  ;  a  thinker  ;  a  theorist. 

1626  LAUD  Wks,  (1847)  !•  '43  If  they  had  not  been 
opinators.  .that  God  could  never  have  maintained  His  cause 
against  them,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  228 
Banded  up  and  downe,  by  different  Opinators  many  wayes. 
1663  BLAIR  Antobiog.  vi.  (1848)  86  Mr.  Freeman,  a  strong 
opinator.  1696  LORIMER  Goodwin's  Disc.  iv.  10,  1  will,  .only 
ask  him.  .Whether  he  holds  that  God  is  an  Opinator,  that 
he  hath  an  Opinion  of  things,  and  knows  them  opinatively? 

Opine  (opsi'n),  v.  [ad.  L.  opm~arl  (also  -are] 
to  be  of  opinion,  think,  judge  ;  cf.  F.  opiner^  in 
I5th  c.  oppiner  (Littre"),  It.  opinare  (Florio  1598).] 

1.  intr.  or  with  obj.  cl.  :  To  express  an  opinion  ; 
to  say  that  one  thinks  (so  and  so). 

1598  DALLINCTON  Meth.  Trav.  M  ij  b,  Where  hee  opineth 
of  the  maner  of  seruice,  he  sayth:  of  Archers,  the  English 
are  the  flower.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  53  Some 
opined,  That  they  must  goe  by  Arborosa.  i6a8  LE  GRYS  tr. 
Barclay's  A  rgenis  -209,  I  cannot  tell  who  they  are  against 
whom  I  haue  opined.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  At  Men  do  (1636) 

LA11  opining,  that  some  one  is  to  be  chosen.  1797  J. 
AWRENCE  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  215  The  answerer.. 
opines  that  the  old  enmity  and  rivalship  subsisting  between 
France  and  this  country  .  .  are  beneficial  to  both.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick,  Nick,  vii,  Mr.  Squeers  yawned  fearfully,  and 
opined  that  it  was  high  time  to  go  to  bed.  1884  A  thenseuin 
6  Dec.  725/3  Without  pain,  he  opines,  there  would  be  no 
gratitude  to  God,  no  pity  towards  man. 

b.  esp.  To  express  or  pronounce  a  formal  or 
authoritative  opinion  ;  to  give  one's  opinion  in 
council,  etc.  Now  rare. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus^  Hist.  n.  xxvii.  (1591)  106  Once  by 
fortune  Heluidius  Priscus  Praetor  elect  had  opined  against 
a  matter  which  Vitellius  affected.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  HI.  ii.  (Arb.)  154  In  all  deliberations  of  importance 
where  counsellours  are  allowed  freely  to  opyne  and  shew 
their  conceits.  1600  HOLLAND  Lny  XLVIH.  1237  Cornelius 
Nasica  opined  and  said,  That  hee  saw  as  yet  no  iust  and 
sufficient  cause  of  warre.  1744  ARMSTRONG  Preserv,  Health 
(1807)  36  Thus  the  Coan  sage  opin'd.  1846  MRS.  GORE 
Eng.  Char.  (1852)  45  The  stability  of  the  administra- 
tion is  opined  upon,  according  to  the  indications  of  the 
barometer  of  that  variable  atmosphere,  the  breath  of  Kings. 
1866  FREER  Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  I.  i.  31  [They] 
all  opined  for  the  Regency.  1891  Laiu  Times  XCI.  224/1 
Lord  Coleridge  opined  that  even  brokers  and  dealers  are 
not  exempt  from  the  general  regulations  imposed  by  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

2.  To  form  a  judgement  on  grounds  insufficient 
for  positive  proof;  to  hold  an  opinion,  or  to  hold 
as  one's  opinion;  to  think,  suppose,  a.  trans. 
(usually  with  obj.  cl.\ 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philastcr  r.  i,  And  from  you.  .do  I 
Opine  myself  most  happy.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I 
(l(>55)  133  Men  were  left  at  liberty  to  opine  what  they 
pleased.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  232  Opining  to 
revise  a  Structure  new.  a  1711  KEN  Hyinnarium  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  II.  95  Both  the  same  thing  opine,  Both  have  the 
same  Design.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  ix.  99  The  clergy. 
man  would  opine  that  he  was  simply  a  reprobate.  1871 
RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  vL  4  You  fancy,  doubtless,  that  I  write 
my  'opinions  '—..You  are  much  mistaken.  When  I  only 
opine  things,  I  hold  my  tongue  ;  and  work  till  I  more  than 
opine  —  until  I  know  them. 
b.  intr. 

1656  [?J.  SERGEANT]  tr.  T.  White's  Pertpat.  Inst.  106 
They,  whose  brain  is  of  a  thin,  and  hot  constitution,  .  .opine 
rashly  and  changeably.  1676  G.  TOWERSON  Decalogue  302 
We  should,  .choose  to  opine  with  them.  1881  M.  PATTISON 
in  Academy  12  Feb.  no  You  may  opine  upon  everything 
under  the  sun. 


Opiner  (opai-nai).  Also  7  -or.  [f.  OPINE  v. 
+  -ER.  =  F.  opineur.]  One  who  opines  ;  one 
who  holds  or  expresses  an  opinion. 

1611  COTGR.,  Opineitr^  an  opinor,  one  that  delivers  his 
opinion.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom,  115  The  opinors  or 
opinionists  (old  and  new)  each  of  them  contending.  1656 
Artif.  Handsom,  157  Others  who  are  weak  and  wilfull 
opiners,  but  not  just  arbitrators.  1736  Disc.  Witchcraft  42 
A  piobable  Argument  that  they  were  the  first  Opiners  of 
Daemons.  1881  Oracle  No.  133.  324/3  An  opinion  —  presum- 
ing the  opiner  is  not  a  fool—  is  a  com  with  a  current  value. 

f  Opi*nial,  a.  Obs,  rare"1,  [f.  stem  oplni-  (see 
OPINIATE  a.)  +  -AL.]  =  OPINIONAL. 

c  1450  PECOCK  Treat.  Rule  Faith  (1688)  3  There  ben  two 
maners  of  feith  :  con  is  opinial  feith.  .  .  Another  feith  is 
sciencial  feith. 

Opiniaster,  -astre,  -ty:  see  OPINIATRE,  -TY. 
t  Opima-strons,  a.    Obs.   rare—1,     [f.  F. 

opiniastre  (see  OPINIATRE)  +-ous.]  Opinionated  ; 
=  OPINIATBE  a. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1847)  222/2  The  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, wherof  you  have  intruded  to  be  an  opimastrous 
subadvocatej  and  are  bound  to  defend  them. 

t  Opi'niate,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [In  this  and  the 
following  words  to  Opiniatry,  the  stem  opini- 
appears  either  to  be  shortened  from  L.  oplnio, 
OPINION,  or  due  to  the  influence  of  that  word  upon 
opin-  in  opinate  )  opinative,  etc.  ;  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  Eng.,  for  opini-ato,  opiniativo  occur  in  It. 
(Florio),  opinl-atico  in  Sp.  (Minsheu),  opiniatif, 
opini-atre  in  Fr.  etc.  ;  but  Eng.  has  more  of  them. 
They  have  mostly  parallel  forms  in  opinion-  and 
opin~:  see  opinial,  opinional;  with  opiniate^  cf. 


OPINIATKE. 

opinate,  opinionateJ]  a.  adj.  =  OPINIATED  3. 
b.  sb.  An  opiniated  person. 

'597  J-  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  7  Sory  to  behoulde  suche 
blynd  opiniates  so  farr  to  outrun  very  many  professors. 

Hence  f  Opi'niately  adv. ;  f  Opi'niateness. 

1645  City  Alarum  18  Must  the  free  horse  al wayes  be 
spurgalled,  and  the  dull  Asse  favoured  in  his  opiniatness? 
1647  Sectary  Dissected  27  Contumacie,  obstinate  ppiniat- 
nesse,  sedition,  pertinacity  in  speaking  evjll  of  dignities. 
1658  T.  WALL  Contm.  Times  22  It  makes  the  knowing 
more  learnedly  ignorant,  and  the  ignorant  more  opiniately 
knowing. 

tOprniate,  v.  Obs.  [Cf.  opiniate  adj.,  and 
the  vbs.  opinate^  opinionatc.] 

1.  trans.  To  hold  as  an  opinion,  or  to  hold  an 
opinion  concerning;  to  suppose,  think,  opine. 

16x4  HEVWOOD  Gunaik.  L  25  These  Goddesses  . .  as  they 
are  opiniated,  have  the  government  of  children  in  their 
infancie.  1656  BKAMHALL  Replic.  i.  10  This  present  age  . . 
doth  not  know  what  it  self  beleeveth,  or  rather  opiniateth. 

2.  To   fix   (a   person)   in   an   opinion ;    refl.  to 
adhere    obstinately    to    an    opinion.      (Cf.    OF. 
s'opinionner.') 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xiv.  (1632)  24  Men  are  punished 
by  too-much  opiniating  themselves  in  a  place  without  reason. 

3.  To  pronounce  an  opinion  upon. 

a  1707  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  Ill  (1845)  H-  v"*  T38 
Rose  Fuller  said  he  would  not  opiniate  the  point,  but  de- 
clared he  was  against  the  precedent. 

Opiniated  (0prni,eited),^>/.  a.  [f.  as  OPINIATE 
a.  +  -ED.  Cf.  opinated  and  opinionated] 

•)•  1.  Holding  the  opinion  ;  of  opinion  (that . . .). 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  i.  Ixxiii.  152,  I  am  confidently 
opiniated,  that  bots  are  euer  bred  in  the  stomacke. 

f2.  Having  a  conceited  opinion  qf\  thinking 
much  of.  Obs. 

1589  Late  Voy.  Sp.  $  Port.  (1881)  47  It  may  be  you  will 
thinke  me.. too  much  opiniated  of  the  Voiage,  or  conceited 
of  the  commanders.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xii,  Not  being 
able  to  put  the  old  Man  out  of  his  Talk,  of  which  he  was 
very  opiniated  or  conceited. 

3.  Obstinately  attached  to  one's  own  opinion ; 
opinionated. 

1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch,  29  Whosoever  ys  so  styffly 


Positive  and  opiniated  to  the  last  degree.  1796  MRS.  M. 
ROBINSON  Angelina  I.  109  A  vain  opiniated  idiot  1870 
DISRAELI  Lothair  xiii.  56  The  gardener,  like  all  head- 
gardeners,  was  opiniated. 

Hence  Opi'niatedly  adv. 

1651  HOBBES  Govt.  ff  Soc.  Author's  Pref.,  [I]  Would  rather 
chuse  to  brooke  with  patience  some  inconveniences,  .then 
selfe  opiniatedly  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  publique. 

Opiniater :  see  OPINIATRE. 

Opiniative  (0pi-ni<?tiv),  a.  Now  rare.  [In 
obs.  F.  opiniatifj  -ivs  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.) ;  also  It. 
opiniativo  (in  Florio  1598).  See  OPINIATE  «.] 

1.  ••  OPINATIVE  i,  OFINIONATIVE  2. 

1574  HELLOWES  Gueuara's  Fattt.  Ep.  (1584)  371  Ye  are 
too  too  much  obstinate,  and  in  the  maner  of  disputation 
extremely  opiniative.  1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatrioae  416  It 
maketh  men  idle,  and  yet  opiniatiue,  and  well  conceited  of 
themselues.  1690  LOCKE  Toleration  ii.  Wks.  1727  II.  268 
They.. grow  so  opiniative  and  so  stiff  in  their  Prejudice. 
1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  220  Lysias  is  only  Opiniative 
because  he  wants  Sense.  18^5  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  466  He 
may  be  suspicious  or  opiniative.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types 
Eth.  The.  II.  94  There  is  something  here  manifestly  oe- 
yond  the  play  of  opiniative  despotism. 

f2.  =  OPINATIVE  2,  OPINIONATIVE  i.  Obs. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super,  in  Archaica  (1815)  II.  88 
Opiniative  and  prejudicate  assertions,  that  strive  for  a  need- 
less and  dangerous  innovation. 

Hence  Oprniatively  adv. ;  Opi  niativeiiess. 

1600  F.  WALKER  Sp.  Mandeville  36  b,  Trusting  opinial  iuel  y 
to  their  owne  wit.  1611  COTGR.,  Opiniastretl^  opiniatiue- 
nesse.  ai6iB  RALEIGH  Arts  of  Empire  xiv.  (1658)  34  The 
first  obstacle  to  good  Counsel  is  Pertinacy  or  Opiniative* 
ness.  1711}  tr.  a  Kempis  Chr.  Exerc,  in.  xviii.  154  To 
speak  . .  with  Opiniativeness  is  the  part  of  one  that  is  a 
stranger  to  Wisdom.  1807  EARL  MALMESBURY  Diaries  $ 
Corr.  III.  363,  I  am.. not  surprised  with  the  Opiniativeness 
of  Lord  Grenville. 

f  Opi'niator.  Obs.  Also  7  -our.  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  OPINIATE  v.  In  17-1 8th  c.  app. 
often  identified  with  opiniater^  OPINIATBE  B.]  One 
who  holds  or  maintains  an  opinion  (  =  OPINATOB); 
esp.  one  who  obstinately  adheres  to  his  opinion : 
=  OPINIATRE  B. 

15*3  [CovERDALE]  Old  God  <$•  New  (1534)  Rij,  With  syxe 
hundreth  opiniators  &  questionistes  braulynge  and  striuyng 
among  them  selues.  16^  MAYNE  Lucian  (1664)  Aiv,  I  do 
not  wonder  that  such  Opiniators  should  be  sick  of  this 
Disease.  1670  H.  STUBBE  f/us  Ultra  42  He  wished  that 
first  these  Opiniatours  would  go  to  both  Poles.  1714  SAVAGE 
Art  o/Pruaence  182  All  Fools  are  Opiniators. 

So  f  Opi-niatory  a.  Obs.  =  OPINIATBK  A. 

1626  SIR  D._CARLETON  Sp.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I. 
359  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  and  wisest  part  of  a  Parlia- 
ment are  those  that  use  the  greatest  silence,  so  as  it  be  not 
opiniatory,  or  sullen. 

t  Opinia'tre,  opinia-stre,  «  and  sb.  Obs. 

Also  7  -aster,  6-7  -ater.  [a.  F.  opiniastre 
(R.  Estienne  1539)*  later  opinidtret  It.  opiniastro 
(Florio  1598),  a  Romanic  formation  on  L.  opinioi 
see  -ASTEB.] 

A.  a<fj.  Stiff  or  stubborn  in  opinion;   obstinate 


OPINIATRE. 

in    adhering    to    or    maintaining   one's    opinion ; 
opinionated. 

n.  1606  K.  WHVII;  in  Nichols  Pivgr.  yas,  7(1828)  II.  08 
They  are  the  same  opiniaatra  in  their  humors.  1641  MILTON 
An!ma,h:  xiii.  Wks.  (1851)  240  Spare  your  selfe,  lest  you 
l)i  i.i.le  the  good  galloway,  your  owne  oniniaster  wit.  1666 
Pti'Vs  Diaty  3  July,  A  man  of  excellent,  .learning,  hut 
most  passionate  and  opiniaslrc.  1692  O.  WALKER  Grk. 
/t  Rom.  Hist.  330  He  seems  also  to  have  been  very  Opini- 
astre  in  his  Paganism. 

ft.  1591  Garranf!  Art  Ifarre  291  The  strong  Fortress* 
had  beene  lost,  a  thing  to  be  noted  of  such  as  be  Opiniatre 
[/rmtai'Opimatro].  1594  A.  HUME  Hymns,  etc.  (1832)  64 
Be  not  opiniater  and  wilfull  in  trifill  maters.  1668  DRYDF.N 
Even.  Love  u.  (1671)  13  If  she  begins  to  fly  before  me  I 
grow  opiniatre  as  the  Devil.  1691  LOCKE  Educ.  5  189  An 
insignificant  Wrangler,  Opiniater  in  Discourse ..  or  ques- 
tioning every  Thingj  1716  LADY  BOLWGBROKE  in  Swift's 
\Vks.  (1841)  II.  530  Silly,  obstinate,  opiniatre  friends.  ' 

B.  sb.  A  person  obstinately  attached  to  his  own 
opinion.  (In  the  form  opiniater,  this  fell  together 
with  the  agent-n.  OPINIATOR,  q.  v.) 

a.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  7»rf.  Astral,  ii.  108  I  onelv 
exempt  Ptolcmie  out  of  the  number  of  these  superstitious 
opmiasters.  1653  GAUDEN  llierasf.  To  Rdr.  9  A  Prophecy'; 
which  every  opiniaster  is  prone  to  imagine  strongly  por- 
lendeth  the  advancement  of  his  opinion.  1684  tr.  Arrifta's 
I- an.  Arts  xcv.  326  A  monstrous  heap  of  Opiniasters 
*  «i677  BARROW  Serm.  (1686)  III.  378  A  clownish 
mgulanst,  or  non-conformist  to  ordinary  usage  a  stiff 

opiniatre.    1710  Ace.  Last  Distemf.  Tom  Whigg  i.  6  Tom 

was  ever  an  Opiniatre  and  a  Hobbiit.    a  1716  SOUTH  Serm. 

(17441  X.  304  Sovereignty  itself  must  be  forced.,  to  give  way 

to  every  religious  opiniater. 
Hence  f  Opinia'treness,  f  Opinla-treshlp. 
1689  HARVEY   Curing  Dis.   /,y  Expect,  vii.    53   They 

continue  in  the  use  of  [the  remedies],  .with  that  opiniatre. 

ness  and  brazen  Confidence.     1704  N.  N.  tr   Boccalinfs 

Advts.fr  Parnass.  II.  5I  Deprav'd  Judgment,  Opiniatre. 

ship,  blind  Zeal,  Folly,  boundless  Pricie  and  Ambition 

t  Opinia-tre,  ».  Obs.  Also  -ater.  fa  F 
opintdtrei;  f.  opiniatre  adj. :  see  prec.]  a.  trans. 
io  maintain  or  persist  in  obstinately,  b.  inlr 
To  persist  obstinately  in  an  opinion,  or  in  a  course 
of  action  ;  to  '  insist  hard '. 

*Sftb££?*lL$;  C<#"-f""^  Cassandra  ,.  32  Some  o 
MV  &W-i  ng,ReS'stance  had  opiniater'd  the  fight 
Ibid.  222  Whilst  my  Master  opiniaters  the  making  himsel 
a  passage  to  him,  his  horse  is  kild  under  him.  1678  MARVELI 
Def  John  Howe  Wks.  1875  IV.  183  But  if  The  Discourse 
shall  still  opiniatre  m  this  matter,  let  It . .  strike  efficacious. 
«  1734  NORTH  Exam.  „,.  !x.  5  4  (,74o)  6^  Dr.  Shor,  mi  h, 
er  from  what  Opinion  prevailed,  but,  in  the  Case  ol 

248  Wh'ether..L[ord]  G[ermaine]  will  ha^Tstrength  enough 
to  opiniatre  this  business  for  another  year,  must  soon  be 
determined. 

tOpinia-tred,///.  a.  Obs.  Also-ter'd.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ED.]  Obstinately  attached  to  one's  opinion  • 
=-  OPINIATRE  a. 


1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondt's  Civil  Warns  in.  u, 
Opmiatred  onely  in  odde  fancies,  a  1668  DAVENANT  Rut. 
landHouse  Wks.  (1673)  351  My  most  opiniater  'd  Antagonist. 

tOpiaia-treture.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  or  erron 
f.  OPINIATRE.]  =  next. 

'ft9  C^.G."-.DON  Ef-  DcdLangtainc's  Dram.  Poets,  Wit 
without  Opimatreture,  but  balanc'd  with  a  true  and  penetrat- 
ing Judgment. 

tOpinia'trety,  -a-strety.  Obs.  Also  7 
a-strete;  -atrete  (-t6,  -tie,  mispr.  -atreoy,  -oie 
-atrioy,  -atraoy),  7-8  -atrity,  (8  -M).  [a  F' 
opiniastreU  (c  1560  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  later  opinid- 
trctt,  {.  opiniaslre:  see  OPINIATBE  a.  and  -TY.] 
The  character  of  being  'opiniatre';  obstinate 
adherence  to  or  maintenance  of  one's  own  opinion  • 
stubbornness  of  mind. 

"'  1*5}*.  t-  BEA"MONT  Psyche  xvr.  cciii,  Whene'er  her 
P™"'  ,°P""as're«  Aga.inst  Ecclesiastic*  Sanctions  swells. 
1656  BUJOUJU  Refhc.  !.  73  The  Romanists.  .  whose  opinias- 
trety  did  hinder  an  uniform  Reformation  of  the  western 
Church.  1684  T.  GODDARD  Plata's  Demon  200  Arguments 
i'tselt""  '°  Convince  °t<*><**tr*t*  and  wilful  ignorance 

0-  '?.*»  SIR  D.  CARLETON  in  Hales'  Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  n 
177  The  Remonstrants  being  excluded  from  further  con- 
ference, by  reason  of  their  Opiniatrity.  i6»  DRUMM  OP 
HAWTH.  Prophecy  Wks.  (r7II)  ,8,  Why  should  our  oplnia 
S^'^"'"™  of  the  state?  '««  EM<-  M°"«-  tr. 
faults  Use  Passions  (1671)  345  Upon  such  an  occasion 
Opmiatrecy  ,s  commendable.  ,650  -  tr.  S,,,aull'sMan 
.  Mrtfeao  Is  not  opimatrecie  a  furious  love  to  be  always 
victorious?  .**-*.  ****,&,  Warrs  Flanders  .30 

1%,  /  ,  ?*"?'«  Ty»°WK  C  "dverse  P™*"-  16»°  I-OCKE  Hum. 
Und.  i.  iv.  (1695)  38  What  in  them  was  Science,  is  in  us  but 
ppiniatritv.  ,717  W.  REEVES  tr.  Justin  Martyrs  AM. 
a  i,i  N  Cai?ed  ™*y~  with  oP»»trety  and  passion. 

176  <i74o)  -3  The^u- 

-  Ol>5-      - 
Optmas,rt  .  see  prec.]  = 


. 

°s'ull™l6p3  BUCKLING  !'"'•  Wks.  (1646)  96  Opiniastrie  is 
?h™  it  l«°  •"  an£--;hu's  out  often-times  Better  things 

.680  !,Th  '"'  *'?*?'*£  MACK=««  Kellg.  Stoic  vi. 

a  V  ?f  mad  hands  of  bigot  opiniastrv. 
{„'  ''  Bl"»  Jf™.  Disf.  203  'tis  not  'therefore  an  in- 
oth?r^  '"  h"r  °.P1",Iotr>'  jn'y-  ««9»  LOCKE  Educ.  §  98  The 
'r  ???^.,™^B  Wrangling,  and  Opiniatry  1765 
Snwa  Jr.  Manly  VII.  xxvH,  The  scrapes  which  we  were 
perDetually  getting  into  in  consequence  of  his  (my 
lather  s]..opimalry. 

t  Opinicus.  Her.     A  term  of  uncertain  origin 
and  meaning,  given  in  modern  heraldic  works. 
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The  word  appears  to  l,e  corrupt  •  the  WRgestion  has  been 
made  lhat  ,1  ,s  an  error  perl,   for  CMHlSK  Opl,,>,h,,,. 

1780  K  ,„»«««  Heraldry  II.  (Jloss.,  Ofinicu,.  a  n,  liii 
ous  beast,  of  heraldic  invention.     Its  body  and  fore  leg 
«re  said  to  be  like  those  of  a  lion,  the  head  and  necl 
those  of  the  eagle;  to  !he  body  are  affixed  wings  like  those 

S£?rff  '°  f  grT'h  :  ?!ld  "  lla'h  a  short  "it  resembling 
that  of  a  camel. . .  1  he  Opinicus  is  the  crest  to  the  arm* 
be  onging  to  the  Company  of  the  Barber  Surgeon,  of  the 
City  of  London.  t863  BOUTEI.L  Kng.  Heraldry  x  led.  5 
141  Opinion  a  fabulous  heraldic  monster,  a  draion  before 
and  a  hon  behind  with  a  camel's  taiL 

Opi-ning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  OPINE  v.  +  -woi.]  The 
formation  or  expression  of  opinion ;  an  opinion 
a  notion. 

1656  Arti/.  Haiidsam.  i3t  Very  few  examine  the  marrow 
and  inside  of  things,  but  take  them  upon  the  credit  of 
customary  opimngs.     ina  M.  DAVIES  Atken.  Brit.  II     , 
Scarce  one  ever  suffer'd  under  him  for  any  opining,      ij 
JOWETT  Plato  If  A.  3)  IV.  85  This  was  the  source  of  fa 
opinion  and  opimngs. 

Opinion  («pinyan),  sk.  Also  4-6  opp-,  and 
with  the  usual  interchange  of  i  and  y,  -on,  -ottn, 
and -one;  4  openyoun,  5  opeynyon,  (a-penyon| 

0  Sc.  apenion) ;  Se.  4  opunion,  -yon(e,  6  -joun 
[a.  F.  opinion  (i2-i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
opinion-em,  f.  stem  of  opin-dri  to  be  of  opinion 
think  :  cf.  oblivion,  religion,  and  see  -ION.] 

1.  What  one  thinks  or  how  one  thinks  about 
something ;  judgement  resting  on  grounds  insuffi- 
cient for  complete  demonstration  ;  belief  of  some- 
thing as  probable,  or  as  seeming  to  one's  own 
mind  to  be  true,  though  not  certain  or  established. 
(Distinguished  from  knowledge,  conviction,  or 
certainty;  but  sometimes  =  belief.) 

In  my  opinion  •  according  to  my  thinking  ;  as  I  think,  as 

t  seems  tome.  A  matter  of  opinion  :  a  matter  about  which 
each  may  have  his  own  opinion  ;  a  disputable  point 

?3f7-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  in.  i.  (Skeat)  L  60  Opinion  is 
while  a  thing  is  in  non  certame,  &  hidde  frome  mens  very 
knowleginge,  and  by  no  parfite  reason  fully  declared.  IMO 
COWER  Con/.  III.  368  6?  hem  that  walken  up  and  .lorn 

1  her  was  diverse  opimoun.    1483  LD.  DYNHAM  in  Ellis  Orir 
Lett.  ber.  ii.  I.  157  In  myn  openion  it  shuld  be  gretly  for 
the  wele  of  that  toune  and  marches.    1538  STARKEY  England 
i.  i.  n  Saying  ther  ys  nodyfference  betwyx  vj-ce  and  Jertue 
but  strong  opynyon.   a  1618  PRESTON  Breastfl.  failn(i6y>) 
1 18  I  he  object  of  opinion  is  something  in  its  own  nature 
uncertain.     ,644  MILTON  Areof.  (Arb.)  69  Opinion  in  good 
men  is  but  knowledge  in  the  making.     1704  MORRIS  Ideal 
Worldu.  11.  ,30  What  we  call  opinion,  whichis  an  imperfect 
assent  or  judgment.     1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Part  I 
xvni,  To  see  such  an  undersized,  little,  mean-looking  man  set 
up  for  a  fine  actor,  is  very  ridiculous  in  my  opinion.    1851 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xv.  i4I  Well,  the  position  may 
be  ~  matter  of  opinion.    1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  a)  IV. 
23.  Opinion  is  based  on  perception,  which  may  be  correct  or 
mistaken. 


OPINION. 


b.  Qualified  by  common,  general,  public,  vulgar, 
etc. :  Such  judgement  or  belief  on  the  part  of  a 
number,  or  the  majority,  of  persons;  what  is 
generally  thought  about  something. 

c  1415  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gads  1730  From  Adam  to 
Moyscs,  was  idolatry  Thorow  the  world  vsyd  in  comon 
opynyoun.  1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Popular  Discontents  Wks. 
1731  I.  258  Nothing  is  so  easily  cheated,  nor  so  commonly 
mistaken,  as  vulgar  Opinion.  1781  GIBBON  DecL  I,  F.  XXXL 
"*•  ."57  Even  this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  public 
opinion.  1801  JEFFERSON  in  Tucker  Life  II.  101  The  mighty 
wave  of  public  opinion  which  has  rolled  over  our  republic 
1871  Daily  News  20  Apr.  5  That  is  a  question.. in  which 

general  opinion  must  assume  the  ultimate  arbilrement ' 
1891  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Nov.  5/1  When  the  court  has  pro- 
nounced its  decision,  then  let  it  be  freely  commented  upon; 
but  until  then  parties  must  not  attempt  to  influence  oublic 
opinion. 

c.  Also,  in  same  sense,  without  qualification. 
1603  FLORIO  tr.  Montaigne  (1634)  133  Opinion  is  a  power- 
full,  bould,  and  unmeasurable  party.  1638  R.  BAKER  tr 
Balzac  s  Lett.  (voL  II)  96  It  is  not  now  onely  that  opinion 
governs  the  world,  i7S3  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  L  L  4 
Those.,  who  offer  incense  to  this  ..stupid  idol,  opinion. 
1837  .HT-.  MARTINEAU  Sac.  Amer.  III.  7  The  worship  of 
Opinion  is,  at  this  day,  the  established  religion  of  the 
United  States.  1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  Pref.  (1867)  3 
Authors  are  the  creators  or  the  creatures  of  opinion. 

2.  (With  an  and  //.)  What  one  thinks  about 
a  particular  thing,  subject,  or  point ;  a  judgement 
formed  or  a  conclusion  reached ;  a  belieff  view, 
notion. 

(Sometimes  distinguished  from  a  conviction ;  but  in  other 
cases  denoting  a  systematic  or  definitely-held  belief— e.g.  an 
item  of  one's  (religious,  political,  etc.)  creed,  or  sometimes  i  in 
earlier  use)  the  whole  distinctive  belief  of  a  sect,  etc.— and 
then  practically  identical  with  conviction.) 

"  J300  Cursor  M.  8843  pus  sais  sum  opinion.  1340  Ayenb. 
>9  Ofte  hi  ualleb  ine  errour,  and  ine  ualse  opinions,  and 
ne  eresye.  £1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Set  Wks.  II.  287  Alle 
>es  newe  sectis..have  newe  opynyouns.  £1386  CHAUCER 
\  nt.  s  T.  622  Ffor  shortly  this  was  his  opinion  That  in  that 


STAVI,™  Pamflir.  in.  „,  No  Op-,,,;,,,,  lru, 

•  7*9    li.USH".    /,..    l.li.s 

lo  controul  opinions,  but  a, 

is    ,n,mul,.d.       1844  N-™ 

your  opinions  you  have  no  bi»ine«  lo  have  any  other  than 
those  f  uphold.  You  are  too  young  to  form  opiroonT  iM 
GLADSTO»E  CUan.  II.  361  Dr.  MK)eod  bad  alwjy.  J! 
courage  of  hi,  opinion,.  *„  MO.L.Y  O*  JwT&.'T 
89  Our  opinions  are  lev  important  than  the  spirit  and 
temper  with  which  they  pOMCMni. 

\3.  Pious  opinion   (K.C.  C*.):   a  belief  com- 
monly accepted,  but  not  enjoined  as  a  dogma  or 


A  belief  cherished  in  the  mind,  but  not  insisted  on 
or  carried  out  in  practice. 

i86j  PUSEY  Truth  Enr.  Ch.  127  The  Bishop.. 'could  not 
dare  ,.  to  decide  that  there  was  evidence  enough  to  erect 

le  pious  opinion  into  a  matter  of  faith,  or  lhat  then  was 
the  best  time  lo  define  it. 

3.  Phrase.     To  be  of  opinion :   to  hold  the  be- 
lief or  view ;   to  think  (in  a  specified  way)  about 
something ;  to  opine.  (Often  with  defining  clause: 
I  am  of  opinion  that .  .  =  I  think  that .  .) 

1485  CAXTOS  Ckas  Gl.  103  Thyery  and  the  other  were  of 
thopmnyon  of  Rolland.  a  1548  WL  CHron.,  Kiel,.  Ill 50 
Noble  men.,  whiche  amongest  theim  selfes  were  not  of  one 
opinion.  1589  PUTTENHAM  £»f.  Paesie  i.  xviii  (Arb.)  52 
Some  be  of  opinion.,  that  the  pastoral!  Poesie..  should  he 

le  first  of  any  other.  1613  BINGHAM  JCenofkan  49  All,  that 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  let  ihem  hold  vp  their  hands.  1701 
J; ;  PURCSU.  Cholick  (1714)  93,  I  am  of  Opinion.,  that  (he 
hitherto  unknown  use  of  ine  Spleen,  is  To  interrupt  the 
t  errnentalion  of  the  Blood.  i8if  CRUISE  Digest  (ed  2)  V I 
455  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  they  were  both  liable.  1846 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  46  TheV 
require  you  to  dare  to  be  of  your  own  opinion. 

4.  The  formal   statement  by  a  member  of  an 
advisory  body,  an  expert,  or  professional  man   or 
the  like,  of  what  he  thinks,  judges,  or  advises  upon 
a  question  or  matter  submitted  to  and  considered 
by  him  ;  considered  advice ;  as  a  legal  or  medical 
opinion,  io  get  an  opinion  of  counsel,  etc. 

i/I4£?i?E? "Y  wn.",""  '"•  33",  ' '  *if  «""*". or  this  gud 
knycht  be  slayne,  lak  pes  a  quhill,  suppos  it  do  ws  payne  '. 
So  said  Adam  the  ayr  of  Rycardtoune  i  And  Kneland  als 
g*'lni£f. '°  i  opyyo,1"1-  "  '«3  Lo.  BERNERS  Hum,  xlix. 
164  Whan  luoryn  vnderstode  hu7  lordes,  he  sayd, '  Syra,  I 

Fdes^'re'  -o"  II*'0"'  °Pyny'0n  b  good  ''  IUd-  lxxx"-  '54> 
Statue  (Ashm.  MSS.),  Your  oppinioun  in  wrytinge  or  other- 
wise is  expected.  The  question  is.  Of  the  antiquitie..of 
parishes  in  tnglande.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Oftnitn,  the 
j  hought  of  him  who  gives  his  Advice  upon  any  thing  lhat  is 
debated  or  consulted  upon.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
II.  v.  v.  496  The  Supreme  Council .. came  to  an  opinion.. 

hat  [etc.).  iSCi  MAINE  Anc.  Law  ii  (ed.  6)  33  Collection, 
»  opinions  interpretative  of  Ihe  Twelve  Tables.  1888 
Chambers'  Encjrcl.  s.  v.  Barrister,  Barristers  in  England 
artvise  on  the  law  by  giving  an  opinion  on  a  case  staled. 
1899  nestm.  Gat.  9  Nov.  i/a  The  three  clergymen. .who 
have  refused  obedience  to  the  Archbishops'  'Opinion'  on 
*•  "Sfl'ty  of  incense  and  processional  lights. 

5.  what  one  thinks  of*  person  or  thing  ;  estima- 
ion,  or  an  estimate,  of  character,  quality,  or  value. 

£1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xx.  (Blasius)  9  Sume  men  gud 
£!!nyon/e  JJa?--Quhat  man  he  was.  c  1510  Mo»  Ptcus 
Vks.  14/2  Ye  haue  not  knowcn  the  opinion,  v*  philosophers 
aue  of  ihem  self.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii  33,  I™ 


.  .      ac.  i.  v      33,       iaue 

bought  Golden  Opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  1618  R 
BAKE.  tr.  Baltafs  Lett.  (voL  II)  203  It  u  impossiblTfor 
mee  to  expresse  the  high  opinion  I  conceive  of  you.  1771 
Juiuus  Lett.  xlviiL  253  Their  constituents  would  have  a 
belter  opinion  of  their  candour,  and . .  not  a  worse  opinion  of 
their  integrity.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  13  The 
Coast,  .formed  an  even  higher  opinion  of  my  folly  than  it 
had  formed  on  our  first  acquaintance,  which  U  saving  a 
good  deal. 

b.  spec.  Good,  high,  or  favourable  estimate ; 
esteem.  (Now  only  with  negative,  or  such  adjs. 
as  great.) 

.  '597.  MORLEY  Ixirod.  Mus.  115  Those  who  stande  so  much 
in  opinion  of  their  owne  sufficiencie.  1671  PETTY  Pol.  Anal. 
(1601)  94  They  have  a  grSH  Opinion  of  Holy- Wells,  Rocks 
and  Caves,  which  have  been  the  reputed  Cells  and  Receptacles 
of.  .Saints.  17..  LAW  (J.),  If  a  woman  had  no  opinion  of 
her  own  person  and  dress.  1796  JANB  AUSTEN  Pride  #  Pnj. 
is^  a  selfish,  hypocritical  woman,  and  I  have  no 


/  •- —  t"-"j""  a  11.  ±nriHnnc  s  ^.trrnm.   .70,   «  nat 

ime  he  was  yet  in  Spaine,  he  hearde  muche  of  Luthers  false 
pinions.     1570  E.  K.  Glass.  Steniers  Sketk.  Kal.  June  25 
1  he  opinion  of  Faeries  and  elfes  is  very  old,  and  yet  sticketh    I 
yeryrehgiouslyinthemyndesofsome.   1596 SHAKS.  Merck.    \ 
t_.  ill.  v.  90  Nay,  but  aske  my  opinion  to  of  that?    1611 
BIBLE  i  h.,n?s  xviii.  21   How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
opinions?     1665  liovLE  Occas.  Re/I.  iv.  xi  (1848)  23?  As  for 
my  Opinions,  whether  of  Persons,  or  things,  I  cannot  in 
most  cases  command  them  my  self  but  must  suffer  them  lo 
be  such  as  the  Nature  of  the  things  I  judge  of  requires.    1705    , 


opinion  of  her. 

to.  Favourable  estimate  of  oneself  or  one's  own 
abilities;  either  in  bad  sense  (sclt-conceit,  arrogance, 
dogmatism),  or  in  good  sense  (self-confidence).  Obs. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  6  Your  reasons  haue  beene. . 
witty  without  affection,  audacious  without  impudency, 
learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresie.  1596 
—  i  Hen.  /V,  ni.  L  185  Pride,  Haughtiness,  Opinion,  and 
DUdaine.  1606  —  Tr.  f,  Cr.  i.  iii.  351  What  heart  from 
hence  receyues  the  conqu'ring  part  To  steele  a  strong 
opinion  to  tnemselues. 

1 6.  What  is  thought  of  one  by  others ;  the  e»ti- 
mation  (esp.  good  estimation)  in  which  one  stands ; 
standing ;  reputation,  repute,  character,  credit  (ojf 
being  so  and  so,  or  o/" possessing  some  quality}.  Obs. 
1551  ROBINSON  Ir.  M  ore's  Utof.  n.  vi  (1895)  196  Which  for 
the  opinion  of  nobilitie  reioyse  muche  in  their  owne  conceite. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen   // ",  v.  iv.  48  Thou  bast  redeemed  thy 
lost  opinion.    1605  CAMDEN  Kent.  121  The  change  of  names, 
hath  most   commonly   proceeded   from  a  desire   to  avoyd 
the  opinion  of  basenes.     1637  SHIRLEY  Gamftter  (Dodslcy 
<>.  PI.  IX.  16,  N.)  I  mean  you  have  Ihe  opinion  of  a  valiant 
gentleman.     1685  COTTON  [r.  Montaigne  I.  333  These  ft 
I'w;  to  make  parade  and  to  eel  opinion  .    Are  perpetually 
perplexing  and  entangling  themselves  in  Iheir  ow  n  nomeme. 
«7°S  STASHOr-E  Parafhr.  II.  65  Every  Counterfeit  suppose! 


OPINION. 

something,  not  only  of  Reality  but  of  Excellence  too, 
which  it  hopes  to  gain  the  Opinion  of,  by  such  artful 
Dissimulation. 

f  7.  The  thought  of  what  is  likely  to  happen ; 
expectation ;  apprehension.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  108  b,  (He]  thought  now, 
that  al  thynges  succeeded,  accordyng  to  opinion  and  good 
Jiope.  1568  SKEVNE  The  Pest  (1860)  27  Quhay.  .most  remoue 
the  opinione  of  dethe,  but  not  the  dredour  of  God.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Cotnniw.  (1603)  197  The  warre  continuing 
Deyonde  opinion,  the  State  was  inforced  to  procure  pay  for 
the  armie.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Ep.  Ded.,  Having 
no  old  experience  of  the  Duration  of  their  Relics,  [Men] 
held  no  opinion  of  such  After-considerations. 
•)•  8.  Report,  rumour.  [A  Latinism  of  transl.] 
c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  23  And  opynyoun  of  Crist 
wente  bour?  al  be  lond  of  Siry.  \Vulg.  Matt.  iv.  24  Et 
abiit  opinio  eius  in  totam  Syriam.]  1382  —  Mettt.  xxiv.  6 
3e  ben  to  heere  bateyls,  and  opynyouns  \Vitlg.  opiniones] 
of  bateyls. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

£1449  PECOCK  Repr.  87  Summe..ben  clepid  Doctour. 
Mongers  and  summe  ben  clepid  Opinioun-holders.  1808 
BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform  23  On  the  part  of  the  non-lawyer, 
conscious  ignorance,  thence  consultation  and  advice  (opinion- 
trade).  1867  WHITTIER  Tent  on  Beach  85  One .  .Who  ..Had 
left  the  Muses'  haunts  to  turn  The  crank  of  an  opinion-mill , 
Making  his  rustic  reed  of  song  A  weapon  in  the  war  with 
wrong.  1875  W.  CORY  in  Lett,  tf  Jrnls.  (1897)  375  Morbid 
combination  of  piety  with  opinion-breeding, 
t  Opi'nion,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OPINION  s/>.,  prob.  after 
obs.  F'.  opinionner  (in  Froissart).  There  may  have 
been  a  med.L.  opinionari,  -are.]  trans.  To  hold 
the  opinion,  or  hold  as  an  opinion ;  to  think,  sup- 
pose, opine.  (With  obj.  clause,  or  equivalent  obj.) 
iSSS  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xliii.  121  Who- 
soever they  be.. [they]  may  opinion  with  themselves  that 
they  be  none  of  God's  children.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy 
To  Twofold  Rdrs.,  These  indeed  know  no  other  meanes  to 
have  themselves  opinioned  in  the  ranke  of  understanders. 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  |  50  Philosophers  that 
opinioned  the  worlds  destruction  by  fire.  1646  —  Pseud.  Ep. 
I.  xi.  46  If  any  other  opinion  there  are  no  antipodes.  1661 
GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  191  We  opinion  a  more  certain 
efficiency,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Opinion^  to  opine. 
. . '  I  opinion  so ',  is, '  I  am  of  that  opinion  '.  1839  MARRYAT 
Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  224,  I  opinion  quite  the  contrary. 

t  Opi  llionable,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OPINION 
v.  or  sb.  +  -ABLE.]  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
disputable,  uncertain  ;  that  is  the  object  of  opinion : 
=  OPINABLE.  Also  as  sb.  An  object  of  opinion. 
1615-20  C.  MORE  Life  Sir  T.  More  (1828)  317  A  marvellous 
opinionable  problem  of  Sheep.  1656  STANLEY  Hilt.  Philos. 
v.  (1701)  184/2  If  Intellect  differ  from  true  Opinion,  that 
which  is  Intelligible  differeth  from  that  which  is  Opinion- 
able  ;  and  if  so,  there  are-  Intelligibles  distinct  from 
Opinionables. 

Opinional  (opi'nyonal),  a.  rare.  [f.  OPINION 
sb.  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
grounded  upon  opinion. 

(Erroneously  attributed  by  various  writers  to  Bp.  Pecock 
CI450,  whose  word  was  OPINIAL.) 

1725-44  LEWIS  Pecock  200  Shewing  that  faith  in  this  life  is 
only  probable  or  opinional  not  sciential,  which,  the  Bishop 
says,  is  had  in  the  blisse  of  heaven.  1868  H.  BUSHNELL 
Sernt.  Liv.  S»bj.  84  No  mere  body  of  opinional  truths  or 
doctrines.  188;  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ess.  Crit.  Meth.  68  Our 
notional  and  opinional  relation  to  the  total  environment. 

Opiaionaster,  -astry :  see  OPINIONATRE, 
-ATRY. 

t  Opi'nionate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OPINION  +  -ATE  ; 
perh.  as  a  latinized  form  oiopinioned,G^.opinionni: 
see  -ATE  suff.2] 

1.  Based  On  opinion,    or  held  in  the  way  of 
opinion;  conjectural, uncertain ;  supposed, fancied. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newt  Ind.  (Arb.)  10  Erringe,  wyth  hys 
lyghte  and  opinionate  argumentes.  ItlftSaiSVt  ArcaalM 
(1622)  450  Wisedome  being  an  essentiall  and  not  an  opinionate 
thing.  1627-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  Ixi.  188  Nor  is  their 
misery  merely  opinionate,  but  truly  argued  from  the  measure 
of  pity,  that  it  meets  with  from  others.  1661  Sir  ff.  Vane's 
Politics  i  To  cloath  vice  be  it  never  so  ugly,  with  an 
opinionate  tinct  of  beauty. 

2.  Unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinion ;  con- 
ceited;   obstinate  in  belief;    =  OPINIONATED  3. 
(In  quot.  1576  gen.  Obstinate,  self-willed.) 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  iii.  8  These  fallow  houndes..are 
more  opinionate  and  harder  to  be  taught  than  the  whyte 
houndes.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astral,  xx.  410  It  were 


1658  SI.INGSBY  Diary  (1836)  204  Arguments  springing  from 
the  brains  of  those  ambitious  and  opinionate  Sectaries. 


Opinionate  (opi'nyomr't),  v.    Now  rare.     [f. 
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opinionating,  I  lind  Haly  Abenragel  the  Arabian.     1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  223/1  A  wise  Man  may 


suppose,  think ;   =  OPINE  vt  i,  OPINION  v. 

a.  trans,  (also  with  compl.  or  obj.  cl.). 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  532  As  rude  and  ill  manner 'd 
a  company.. though  much  opinionated  to  bee  well-behaued 
creatures.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aletitan's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  204 
Opinionating  them  to  be  principall  persons.  1643  R.  O. 
Man's  Mart.  iii.  10  Pythagoras  opinionated  it  [the  Soul]  a 
Number  moving  of  it  selfe.  1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geier  n.  i.  i. 
iii.  28  We  also  find  many  who  have  a  Soul  easily  opinionating 
every  Phantasie.  18..  ELIZA  LESLIE  That  Gentleman,  I 
opinionate  that  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

b.  intr. 

1653  R-  SANDERS  Physiogn.  260  Amongst.. Authors  thus 


opinionating. 

1 2.  a.  trans.  To  express  as  a  formal  opinion  ; 
b.  intr.  To  state  or  deliver  one's  opinion  formally  ; 
=  OPINE  v.  i.  Obs. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xxxvii.  (1739)  167  To 
subject  the  Consciences  of  all  the  people  to  the  opinion  of 
one  Metropolitan,  that  might  opinionate  strange  things. 
1677  NEEDHAM  2nd  Packet  Advices  to  Men  of  Shaftesbury 
72  Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Judges  would  have 
undertaken  to  opinionate  about  so  Supreme  a  Question. 

f3.  refl.  To  become  or  be  opinionated  or  ob- 
stinate. Obs.  exc.  in  pa.  pple. :  see  next. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  183  Even  good  Authors 
doe  ill.. wilfully  to  opinionate  themselues  about  framing 
a  constant  and  solide  contexture  of  us.  1622  A.  COURT 
Constancie  i.  38  Wee  retaine  still  their  griefe,  and  opinionate 
our  selues  to  rumenate  and  continually  bring  them  into  our 
memory. 

f  4.  To  bring  into  some  condition,  by  force  of 
thought  or  imagination.  Obs. 

»  1650  H.  BROOKE  Consent.  Health  66  They  . .  opinionate 
themselues  into  Sickness. 
Opinionated  (cpi-nyon^ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec. 

+  -ED.J 

1 1.  Possessed  of  or  holding  a  (specified)  opinion ; 
of  opinion  (that .  .  .) ;  =  OPINIONED  i.  Obs. 

1602  FULBECKE  ist  PI.  Parall.  94  The  Romans  it  seemeth 
were  in  this  strangly  opinionated :  for  the  Graecians  and 
others  did^approue  such  medicines.  1635  BARRIFFE  Mil. 
DiacipL  Ixii.  (1643)  164  Divers  men  are  diversly  opinionated. 
1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1661)  196  Mr.  Trask  towards  his 
end  fell  to  Antinomian  opinions :  He  died  at  oneof  his  friends 
houses,  whose  wife  was  that  way  somewhat  opinionated. 

t  2.  Possessed  of  a  particular  opinion  or  estimate 
of  a  person  or  thing ;  esp.  having  a  favourable 
opinion,  thinking  highly  of.  Obs. 

1601  MUNDAY  Doutnf.  Root.  Earl  of^Hnntington  n.  ii.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  139  How  are  you,  sir,  of  me  opinionated? 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  559  The  Citizens.. being  highly 
opinionated  of  the  mans  integrity.  1739  WESLEY  Wks.  (1830) 
I.  68  As  opinionated  of  their  own  parts  and  wisdom,  as 
either  modern  Chinese  or  ancient  Romans. 

3.  Thinking  too  highly  of,  or  adhering  too  per- 
sistently to,  one's  opinion ;  conceited  ;  obstinate  in 
opinion,  dogmatic,  opinionative. 

1601  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  II.  li.  (1631)  325  With  our  lives 
delivered  to  the  censure  of  opinionated  ignorance.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  v.  20  A  young  gentleman  lately 
married ;  very  affected,  and  very  opinionated.  1805  LUCCOCK 
Nat.  Wool  219  The  cynical  sneer  of  self-opinionated  folly. 
1889  TRAILL  Strafford  201  The  mere  high-handed  violence 
of  the  opinionated  and  self-willed  autocrat. 

b.  Obstinate,  self-willed  (in  general  sense). 

1649  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Renault's  Use  Passions  (1671)  31  Of 
these  two  Passions,  .the  more  mild  is  the  less  tractable,  and 
the  more  furious  the  less  opinionated.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol. 
(1867)  388  They.. who  are  opinionated  in  sin  because  of  his 
mercy.  1840  DICKENS  O.  C.  Shop  (C.  D.  ed.)  172  The  most 
obstinate  and  opinionated  pony. 

Hence  Opi-nionatedness. 

1860  S.  WILBERFORCE  Addr.  Ordination  229  The  quickened 
religious  life.. is  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  religious 
self-will,  party-spirit,  self-opinionatedness,  and  division.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  18  May  619/2  Angouleme.  .had  all  the  obstinacy 
and  opinionatedness,  of  the  Bourbons. 

t  Opi'nionately,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  OPINIONATE 
a.  +  -LY  2.J  a.  In  the  way  of  opinion ;  in  one's 
own  opinion.  b.  In  an  opinionated  manner; 
obstinately. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxxv.  131  Where  either  are 
only  opmionately  wise.  1647  Sectary  Dissected  14  If  you 
ppinionatly  persecute  the  house  of  Abimelech,  a  fire  may 
issue  thence.. and  consume  you.  1704  Faction  Display  d 
x.  151  A  gay,  pragmatical,  pretending  Fool,  Opinionately 
wise,  and  pertly  dull. 

t  Opi-nionatist.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
An  opinionated  person  ;  an  obstinate  dogmatist. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  222  None  save  detracting 
opinionatists  can  justly  oppose  such  worthy  testimonies. 
i6£i  BAXTER  Inf.  Botpt.  146  Meer  talking  censorious  Opinion- 
atists. 1720  FENTON  Senn.  bef.  Univ.  Oxford  u  The  per. 
nicious  Counsels  of  some  such  Opinionatists. 

Opinionative  (0prny6n<ritiv),  a.  (sb.)  [f. 
assumed  L.  stem  *opiniondt-  +  -IVE  ;  or  simply  f. 
OPINION  +  -ATIVE  :  cf.  talkative.] 

fl.  Based  upon,  or  of  the  nature  of,  opinion; 
fancied,  imaginary ;  conjectural,  speculative  (as 
distinguished  from  real  or  certain}.  •=  OPINATIVE 
2,  OPINIATIVK  2,  OPINIONATE  a.  i.  06s. 

<ri555  [implied  in  OPINIONATIVELY  i].  1610  HEALEY  St. 
Aug.  Citie  of  God  546  This  opinionative  suspicion  every 
one  may  take  as  he  please.  1627-^77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i. 
xciv.  147  If  this  be  not  rather  opinionative  than  real.  1702 
C.  MATHER  Magn,  Chr.  in.  n.  i.  (1852)  364  He  declined  a 
settlement  in  some  other,  which  he  thought  more  opiniona. 
live,  and  so  more  contentious  and  undesireable  places. 

D.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  in,  opinion  or 
belief;  doctrinal  (as  distinguished  from  practical). 

4x1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  115  The  difference  between  a 
saving  Faith  which  joyns  us  to  Christ,  and  that  which  is 
true  indeed,  but  not  saving,  but  dogmatical  and  opinionative 
only.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  11. 144  We  will  deny  ourselves  of 
some  things,  both  Opinionative  and  Practical,  for  your  sake. 
1869  H.  BUSHNELL  New  Life  iv.  49  So  far  what  is  done  is 
merely  opinionative  or  notional,  and  there  is  no  trans- 
actional  faith. 


OPINIONIST. 

c.  Of  the  nature  of  an  opinion,  rare. 

1894  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Dec.  1/2  The  Board  to  have  . .  the 
option  of  refraining  from  making  any  award,  and  of  publish- 
ing an  opinionative  report  on  the  dispute  instead. 

2.  Unduly  attached  to,  or  persistent  in  adhering 
to,  one's  own  opinion  ;  conceited,  or  obstinately 
dogmatic;  =  OPINATIVE  I,OPINIATIVE  i,  OPINION- 
ATE  a.  2,  OPINIONATED  3. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xvii.  (1870)  167  The  people 
of  Boeme  be  opinionatyue,  standyng  mudh  in  theyr  owne 
conceits.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Met.  To  Rdr.  19  He  was 
an  illiterate  idiot,  . .  an  opinionative  ass,  a  caviller,  a 
kind  of  pedant.  1751  JOHNSON  Cheynel  Wks.  IV.  504 
Too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opinionative  to  learn.  1817 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Bores  (r832)  314  The  common  female 
blue  is  intolerable,  opinionative  and  opinionated.  1897 
Westm.  Gas.  9  Nov.  1/3  An  opinionative  Anglo-Indian, 
who  spoke  as  one  whose  words  were  officially  authoritative, 
was  of  the  party. 

T"  b.  Holding  too  high  an  opinion  of;  proud  or 
conceited  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  g  Your  Selfe,  very  Opinion, 
atiue  of  your  knowledge, 
t  B.  sb.  An  '  opinionative '  or  speculative  point. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  III.  iv.  n  The  Sceptick's  is, 
in  opinionatives,  indisturbance ;  in  impulsives,  moderation. 

Opi-niona:tively,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

tl.  In  the  way  of  opinion  ;  as  an  expression  of 
opinion ;  in  relation  to  opinion  or  belief.  Obs. 

c  1S5S  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  122  It 
was  not  spoken  asseverantly  but  opinionatively.  1685 
BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  yanies  i  21  [To]  receive  God's 
Word,  not  only  opinionatively,  but  as  the  Graff  is  taken 
into  the  Tree. 

2.  In  an  opinionative  manner;  with  undue  at- 
tachment to  or  persistence  in  one's  own  opinion ; 
conceitedly ;  obstinately. 

•725  tr.  Dutiris  Eccl.  Hist.  ijtA  C.  I.  VI.  ii.  228  He  was 
confident  in  his  Sentiments,  and  maintain 'd  them  obstinately 
and  opinionatively. 

Opi-niona  tiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  character,  of  being  opinionative ; 
undue  attachment  to  or  persistence  in  one's  own 
opinion ;  conceit ;  obstinate  dogmatism. 

1599  SANDYS  Europa  Spec.  (1632)  1^9  Such  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  common  Concord  with  private  opimonative. 
nesse.  1639  HORN  &  ROBOTHAM  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  Ixxxiii. 
§  812  As  over -hasty  giving  credit  is  hurtful!,  ..  much  more 
stiffenesse  or  opimonativenesse.  1742  MRS.  DELANY  ,i4»/0. 
biog.  ff  Corr.  II.  166  Conceit  or  opinionativeness  becomes 
no  sex  or  age.  1872  TULLOCH  Ration.  Theol.  I.  iii.  100 
[Lord  Falkland]  especially  detested . .  the  dogmatic  opinion- 
ativeness  so  prevalent  in  his  time. 

tOpi'nionator.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  -er.  [f. 
OPINIONATE  v.  after  L.  agent-nonns.]  One  who 
holds  an  opinion,  a  theorist;  =  OPINATOK, 
OPINIATOB. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  m.  83  Such  . .  are  to  be  called 
Philosophers  not  opinionators  or  lovers  of  opinion,  a  1716 
SOUTH  Sernt.  (1744)  X.  i.  9  The  Pharisees,  and  the  Opinion* 
aters  of  their  own  holiness. 

Opinionatre,  -atry,  (-astry),  erroneous  ff. 
OPINIATBE,  -ATRY  (-ASTRY),  conformed  to  opinion. 

1662  JT.  HEATH  in  Pagitt's  Heresiogr.  Ded.  to  Sir  J. 
Frederick,  The  opinionastry  of  these  sects.  1689  HICKERIN- 
GILL  Modest  Ing.  ii.  u  Mad  with  self-love,  Opinionatry  and 
Bigotism.  1693  W.  FREKE  Sel.  Ess.  39  The  Dogmatical 
Opinionatre,  and  the  Morose  Cynick. 

Opinioned  («pi'nyand),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
OPINION  sb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  a   (specified)   opinion;    holding  the 
opinion,  or  of  opinion  (that .  .  .).     Also  in  para- 
synthetic  comb.,  as  ill-opinioned,  slrange-ofinioned. 

1384  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  i.  vii.  (1886)  n  How 
diverslie  people  be  opinioned.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases 
(Camden)  42  The  court  was  opinioned  the  words  were 
spoken.  1650  SIR  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres 
x.  6  Nor  was  Don  John  otherwise  opinioned  of  a  Truce. 
1890  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Mar.  2/3  Is  it  so,  that  England  as 
a  whole  is  . .  so  opinioned  as  to  prefer  a  high  order  of 
eloquence  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ? 

2.  Holding  a  particular  opinion  or  estimate,  esp. 
a  favourable  one,  of  a.  person  or  thing;    usually, 
Thinking  highly  ^oneself  or  one's  own  qualities, 
conceited  of. 

1612  W.  SCLATER  Sick  Souls  Solve  23  Was  ever  hypocrite 
thus  opinioned  of  himselfe  ?  1667  DRVDEN  Sir  Martin 
Mar-all  I.  i,  He's  so  opinion'd  of  his  own  Abilities,  that  he 
is  ever  designing  somewhat.  1707  NORRIS  Humility  vi. 
282  A  man  well  opinioned  of  himself. 

3.  Unduly    attached    to    one's    own    opinion; 
opinionated. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xiii.  Wks.  (1851)  443  Uzziah..was 
thrust  out  with  a  Leprosie  for  his  opinion'd  zeale,  which  he 
thought  judicious,  a  1716  SOUTH  Sernt.  I.  298  (T.)  He  may 
cast  him  upon  a  bold  self-opinioned  physician,  worse  than 
his  distemper. 

Hence  Opi'nionedness  (self-oprnionedness). 

1879  Daily  News  22  Oct.  6/5  A  peculiar  kind  of  religious 
self-opinionedness  sprang  up,  which  tended  to  make  each 
man  more  and  more  a  law  to  himself. 

Opinionist  (opi-nyanist).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

1 1.  A  holder  or  maintainer  of  some  opinion  or 
doctrine  at  variance  with  the  general  belief  (or 
that  of  the  speaker) ;  a  sectary,  a  faddist.  Obs. 

1623  COCKERAM  Ii,  An  Opinionist,  Sectarie.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Tra"'.  160  The  Mahometan  Doctours  ..bended 
themselves  against  this  late  Opinionist.  1661  RAY  Three 
Itin.  n.  161  There  are  few  or  no  sectaries  or  "opinionists 


OPINIONLESS. 

among  them.  i6$a  T.  W.  Short  Story  Antinomians  A 
Kng.  Pref.  9  Now  you  might  have  seen  the  Opinionists 
rising  up,  and  contemptuously  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
faithful  Pastors  of  that  Church.  1760  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist. 
Mass.  (1765)  I.  68  This  general  agreement  struck  a  damp 
upon  the  opiniomsts. 

b.  Ch.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  ijth  century 
who  held  that  only  those  Popes  who  practised 
voluntary  poverty  were  true  vicars  of  Christ. 

1693  tr.  Emilianne'^s  Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  xix.  219  They 
were  called  also  Opinionists.  1707  Glossogr.  Angl.  Nava^ 
Opinionists^  a  Name  given  in  Pope  Paul's  time,  to  a  Sect 
that  boasted  of  affected  Poverty,  and  held  there  could  be 
no  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  that  did  not  practice  this  Vertue. 

2.  The  holder  of  any  specified  opinion. 

1630  WESTCOTE  Devon,  (1845)  44  Every  hearer  and  author 
hath  his  private  opinion,  and  every  opmionist  his  peculiar 


opinionists?  1813  SOUTHF.Y  in  Life  (1850)  IV.  24  In  league 
with  all  varieties  of  opinionists.  1820  CLARE  Rural  Life 
(ed.  3)  in  On  receiving  a  damp  from  a  genteel  opinionist 
in  poetry.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  n.  xv,  In  estimating 
the  accuracy  of  a  political  opinion,  one  should  take  into 
consideration  the  standing  of  the  opinionist 

8.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  give  a  professional 
opinion. 

1801-11  BENTHAH  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  289 
Hence  comes  an  appropriate  branch  of  made  business,  the 
trade  of  the  law-adviser  or  opinionist ;  the  opinion  trade. 
Ikid.  58,  413. 

Oprnionless,  »•  [f.  OPINION  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  opinion  of  one's  own. 

1830  Examiner  644/2  Other  opinionless  journals  that 
inundate  the  country.  1881  lytkCent.  Sept.  341  Souls  who 
had  otherwise  existed  as  opinionless  dead  weights. 

t  Opi-nionous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  opinion. 

1666  G.  AI.SOF  Maryland  16  Steering  the  Actions  of 
State  quietly,  through  the  multitude  and  diversity  of 
Opinionous  waves  that  diversely  meet. 

t  Opi'niotlS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *opinios- 
us,i.opinio:  cl.religiosusl\  Of  opinion,  opinioned. 
Hence  t  Opi-niousnes»,  opiniativeness. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  VI.  275  Leauing  it  to  be  searched,  by 
the  pregnancy  of  riper  iudgements  then  mine,  howsoeuer 
opinions.  1688  in  Ellis  Corr.  II.  35  Rather  than  the 
Christian  cause  against  the  Turks  should  longer  suffer  by 
his  opiniousness  and  absence. 

t  Opinitive,  erron.  f.  OPINATIVE.  Obs. 

Opinor,  obs.  form  of  OPINEB. 

Opio-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  ontov  poppy-juice, 
OPIUM,  occurring  in  a  few  rare  technical  words. 

Opiology  (0upii?'lodz,i)  [-LOGY],  '  the  account  of 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  opium'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.}. 
Oplomanla  (0upi0,m£i-nia)  [MANIA},  an  insane  or 
excessive  craving  for  opium  ;  hence  Opioma'niac, 
a  person  affected  with  opiomania.  Oplophagy 
(tfiipiip'fadji)  [Gr.  -4x1710  eating],  opium-eating. 

i68itr.  Willis'  Rem.Med.  Whs.  Vocab.,  Opiologie,  the  doc. 
trine  of  opium.  1881  Sat.  Rev.  29  July  160/2  Dr.  H  ubbard's 
treatise  on  what  he  calls  Opiumania  and  Dipsomania.  1889 
Leisure  Hour  371  Young,  rich,  with  a  good  position  in  the 
county.. in  love  with  her,  and — an  opiomaniac.  1878  tr. 
von  Zienissen's  Cycl.  Med.  XVII.  875  Chronic  opium- 
poisoning,  opiophagy,  . .  belong  to  the  category  of  diseases 
which  are  almost  incurable. 

t  Opi'parous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  opipar-us 
richly  furnished,  sumptuous,  f.  op-em  wealth,  means 

+ par-are  to  prepare,  furnish,  equip  +  -ous.]  Rich, 
sumptuous.  Hence  fOpi-parously  adv. 

i6»  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  ii.  ii.  iv.  (1676)  170/2  Sweet 
odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fare.  1653 
WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learn.  93  Not  men  meanly  bred, 
or  loosly  seen  in  Arts,  but  opiparously  accomplished.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Kabelaisv.  (1737)  229  Your  Opiparous  or  Aureous 
Charms.  1814  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  4  Parson 
Wks.  1853  I.  75/1  We  rather  send  these  dismal  dainties  to 
his  chamber,  and  treat  our  heartier  friends  opiparously. 

Opisometer  (ppispmftai).  [f.  Gr.  ivlau  back- 
wards -I-  nirpov  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  curved  lines,  as  on  a  map,  consisting  of 
a  small  wheel  turning  on  a  screw  fixed  in  a  rod  or 
frame;  the  wheel  is  rolled  along  the  line  to  be 
measured,  and  then  rolled  back  on  a  straight  scale 
until  it  reaches  its  former  position  on  the  screw. 

1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaelon  iii.  (1878)  33  The  women  were 
found  in  a  wild  maze  of  maps,  .and  Bell  had  armed  herself 
with  an  opisometer. 

Opistho-  (opisbo),  before  a  vowel  opisth-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  6maO(v  behind,  nsed  in 
various  scientific  terms  ;  for  the  more  important  of 
which  see  their  alphabetical  places. 

Opi-sthodont  (-ffdpnt)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  oSous,  6S6vr- 
tooth],  having  back  teeth  only.  Opisthog-astric 
(-gse-strik)  a.  Anat.  [ad.  F.  opisthogastrique 
(Chaussier):  see  GASTRIC],  situated  behind  the 
stomach.  Opisthoglossal  (-gljvsall,  Opistho- 
gloisate  (-glp-set)  adjs.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Opistho- 
glossa  neut.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  yXiuaaa  tongue],  belonging 
to  Gunther's  division  Opisthoglossa  of  batrachians, 
having  the  tongue  free  behind  and  attached  in 
front.  Opisthoglyphic  (-gli-fik),  Opistliogly- 
phous  (-p-glifas)  adjs.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Opistho- 
glyphia  neut.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  y\vtpfi  carving],  belonging 
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to  the  division  Opisthoglyphia  of  snakes,  having 
grooves  on  the  posterior  teeth.  Opisthognathous 
(-fgnajws)  a.  [Gr.  yv&9m  jaw],  a.  Anthropol. 
having  retreating  jaws  or  teeth;  b.  Ichthyol.  hnving 
the  maxillary  bones  prolonged  backwards,  as  fishes 
of  the  genus  Opisthognathus.  Opisthomons 
(-tf'i-nws)  a.  Ichthyol.  [f.  mod.L.  Opisthomi  (pi.),  f. 
Gr.  <J/»os  shoulder],  belonging  to  the  division 
Opisthomi  of  teleostean  fishes,  having  the  scapular 
arch  separate  from  the  skull.  Opisthopnlmonate 
(-pvlmtfneV)  a.  Zool.  [L.  pulmo,  pulmon-  lung], 
applied  to  those  pnlnionate  or  air-breathing  gastro- 
pod molluscs  which  have  the  pulmonary  sac  behind 
the  heart  (cf.  OPISTHOBRANCHIATE). 
1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  'Opisto-Gastric,  applied  by 


1895  siinenxum  7  Dec.  705/3  In  the  "opisthoglyph,.,. 
snakes  the  opison-gland  is  very  variable.  1864  HUNT  Vorf: 
Lect.  Man  ii.  53  Welcker  distinguishes  the  extremely  ortno- 
gnathous  as  'opisthognathous  (or  with  retreating  teeth), 
a  distinction  which  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  justifiable. 


opistnopulmonate. 

Opisthobranch  (opi-sjxfbrserjk),  sb.  (a.)  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Opisthobranchia  nent.  pi.,  f.  OPISTHO- 

+•  Gr.  ftpayxia  gills.]  An  opisthobranchiate 
gastropod :  see  next.  b.  adj.  =  next 

1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  50  The  sexes  are  . .  united 
in  the  (monoecious)  land-snails,  pteropods,  opisthobranchs, 
tunicaries,  and  in  part  of  the  conchifers.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Aniin.  viii.  511  No  Opisthobranch  possesses 
a  large  visceral  sac  of  this  kind. 

Hence  Opi  sthobra  ncliism,  the  condition  of 
being  opisthobranchiate. 

Opisthobranchiate  (-bnrrjki,/t),  a.  (sb.) 
Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Opisthobranchiata  =  Opistho- 
branchia  :  see  prec.]  Belonging  to  the  order 
Opisthobranchiata  or  Opisthobranchia  of  gastropod 
molluscs,  comprising  aquatic  forms  having  the 
gills  behind  the  heart.  (Also  said  of  the  heart  in 
other  orders  of  molluscs  when  placed  as  in  the 
Opisthobranchia,  i.  e.  so  as  to  have  the  gills  behind 
it.)  b.  sb.  =  prec. 

1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  n.  169  Oncidlum  Typha:  .. 
Animal  oblong,  convex ; . .  heart  opistho-branchiate.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii-  506  Strictly  speaking, 
no  Odontophoran  is  other  than  opisthobranchiate.  1889 
Athenaeum  13  July  67/1  Dr.  Pelseneer.  .maintains. .that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Pteropoda  as  a'  class  '  at  all.  He 
considers  them  as  forming  two  sub-orders  of  the  opis- 
thobranchiate gastropods. 

Opisthocoelian  (-srlian),  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  and 
Comp.  Anat.  [f.  as  next  -I-  -IAN.]  =  next ;  also, 
having  opisthoccelous  vertebrae.  Also  as  sb.  An 
opisthoccelian  animal,  esp.  (extinct)  reptile. 

1854  OWEN  Si-el.  If  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  1. 202 
Vertebrae  of  the  '  opisthoccelian '  type.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anim,  Life  Introd.  62  The  vertebrae.. show, ordinarily,  the 
procoelian,  though,  sometimes,  the  Opisthocoelian  arrange- 
ment of  the  articular  ends  of  their  centra.  1888  ROLLESTON 
£  JACKSON  Anim.  Life-fi]  Opisthocoelian  ..centra  are  found 
in  exceptional  instances  [in  Rrptilin}. 

Opisthoccelous  (-s»-bs),  a.  Comp.  Anat.  [f. 
OPISTHO-  +  Gr.  xoi\-os  hollow  +  -ous.]  Hollow 
behind ;  applied  to  vertebrae  the  bodies  of  which 
are  concave  posteriorly:  distinguished  from  pro- 
ccelous  and  amphiccelous : 

1871  NICHOLSON^  Palxont.  308  In  the  Bony  Pike,  the 
vertebral  column  is  composed  of  opisthoccelous  vertebrae. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  340  The  vertebral 
centrum  may  be  biconcave  (amphiccelous),  biconvex,  con- 
cave in  front  or  behind  ( -  pro-  and  opisthoccelous),  or  flat. 

Opisthocome  (0pi's]wk0<im).  Ornith.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Opisthocomus ,  ad.  Gr.  oiri<70d*o/ios  wearing 
the  hair  long  behind,  f.  OPISTHO-  +  *o/«7  hair.] 
The  bird  Opisthocomus  hoazin  (O.  cristatus), 
characterized  by  an  occipital  crest  of  feathers  ;  the 
hoactzin.  So  Opisthocomine  (0pisbfvk#m3in), 
Opistho-comons  adjs.,  allied  in  character  to  the 
hoactzin ;  having  an  occipital  crest 

[1895  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Apr.  763  Opisthocomus  has  a  sire 
about  equal  to  the  chachalaca  of  our  Texan  border.]  Ibid. 
764  No  fossil  forms  of  opisthocomine  birds  are  known. 

II  Opistho'domos.  Gr.  Antiq.  Also  in  angli- 
cized form  opi'Sthodome.  [Gr.,  f.  6ma9o-  behind 
-t-  W/ios  house,  room,  chamber.]  An  apartment 
at  the  back  of  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  correspond- 
ing to  the  irp65oriost  vp6vaost  or  vestibule  in  front 

[1697  POTTER  Antiy.  Greece  (1715)  I.  vjii.  31  On  the  Back- 
side of  Minerva's  Temple,  was  the  publick  Treasury,  call'd 
from  its  Situation  'Ovtadojouoc.]  1706  PHILLIPS,  Opistho- 
dotnas.  1776  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  29  They  deified 
him,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Opisthodomos  or  the  back 
part  of  the  Parthenon.  1846  WORCESTER,  Opisthodome,  an 
apartment,  or  place,  in  the  back  part  of  a  Grecian  house. 
1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Marb.  I.  71  An  apartment  called  the 
opistliodonios  which  contained  the  treasures  of  the  temple. 

Opisthograph  (0pi's]*>graf),  sb.  (a.)  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  &ma6uypa<pos  written  on 
the  back  or  cover,  f.  omaOo-  +  -"(pa<t>os  written.] 
A  manuscript  written  on  the  back  as  well  as  the 
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front  of  the  papyrus  or  parchment  ;  also,  a  slab 
inscribed  on  both  sides,  b.  atij.  —  Opisthographic 
16.3  COCKEIAU,  Opiitografh,  a  booke  wrilten  on  ihehacke 
side.  01693  UBQUHAIT  Raoelais  m.  Pro] 
one  of  his  old  acquaintance  his  Wallet,  Books  and  Opisto- 
crnphs  away  went  he  (Diogenes]  out  of  Town  towards  a 
i,  ty"  or  Promont°ry-  i87«  VEHAILCS  in  Eneycl.  Brit. 
V.  209/2  Not  a  few  of  the  slabs  ..  bearing  a  pagan  inscrip. 
lion  on  one  side,  and  a  Christian  one  on  the  other  These 
are  known  as  opisthofraphs.  1885  W.  M.  LiNi>s«r  in 
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Athenstum  5  Sept.  304/2  The  fragments  are  opislhograph 

So  fOplJitlio-ffraplua  (ots.\  OpUtho^ra  phic, 
-ical  adjs.,  written  or  inscribed  on  the  back  as 
well  as  the  front  ;  Opistho  graphy,  the  practice 
of  writing  on  both  sides  of  a  papyrus,  slab,  etc.  ; 
concr.  writing  of  this  kind. 

1684  H.  MORE  Answer  38  To  write  that  which  is  last  in 
the  inside,  and  that  which  is  first  on  the  outside,  [is]  quite 
contrary  to  the  mode  of  Opisthographal  Writings.  1813  J 
FORSYTH  Rent.  Excurs.  Italy  315  The  opisthographic 
manuscripts  required,  I  apprehend,  a  double  leaf  so  glued 
that  the  fibres  crossed.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  124  It  is 
Opisthographic,  or  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  vellum.  1656 
BLOUNT  G/ossogr.,  Opisthografhical.  1715  tr.  Pancirolltu' 
Rerum  Mem.  I.  in.  iv.  138  Some  Poems  of  the  Ancients  were 
tedious  with  Opistography,  or  endors'd  Prolixity. 

Opisthotic  (fJpisbV'tik,  -tfatik),  a.  (si.)  Comp. 
Anat.  [f.  OPISTH(O-  +  Gr.  oSs,  an-  ear,  um«-o> 
of  the  ear.]  Epithet  of  one  of  the  otic  or  periotic 
bones,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  ear;  separate, 
or  fused  with  one  of  the  occipital  bones,  in  Fishes, 
Reptiles,  and  Birds  ;  in  Mammals,  fused  with  the 
other  otic  bones,  and  forming  that  part  of  the 
petrosal  bone  which  contains  the  auditory  chamber. 
b.  as  sb.  The  opisthotic  bone. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  43  A  elenoid  cavity  which  is 
formed..  by  the  squamosal,  opisthotic  and  prootic  bones. 
1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  106  The  Opislhotic  constantly 
anchyloses  with  the  lateral  part  of  the  occipital  before  it 
unites  with  the  pro-otic  in  all  Vertebrates  below  Mammals. 
189*  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Opisthotic  centre,  the  ossification  centre 
of  the  opisthotic  bone. 

Opisthotonic  (opis)>rt;rnik),  a.  Path.  [ad. 
Gr.  oma&o7ovtic~6s  ,  f.  u-nia0oruvia  :  see  next  and  -1C.] 
Affected  with,  or  pertaining  to,  opisthotonos. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Opisthotonicke,  one  hauing  his  necke 
drawne  into  his  shoulders,  by  shrinking  vp  of  the  sinews. 
1748  tr.  Renatus*  Distemp.  llorses  315  An  Horse  ..  is  said 
to  be  Opisthotonic  when  the  Disease  is  seated  in  his  hinder 
Parts.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  681  Signs.  .soon 
followed  by  frequent  opisthotonic  spasms. 

II  Opisthotonos  (fpisbp-Ufcfs).  I'atk.  Also 
-us.  |_Gr.  owtffOuTovos  drawn  backwards,  f.  OPISTHO- 
+  -TWOS  stretched,  stretching,  rfirfiv  to  stretch.] 
Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  back,  and  legs, 
in  which  the  body  is  bent  backwards  ;  a  form  of 
tetanus. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Opisthotones.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Opistho. 
tonus,  a  kind  of  Cramp  or  stretching  of  the  Muscles  of  the 
Neck  backwards.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  213  A  universal 
rigidity  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  .with  a  strong  retraction  of 
the  head,  assuming  the  marks  of  a  true  opisthotonos.  1860 
H.  SPENCER  Pkys.  Laughter  Ess.  1891  II.  460  The  head 
is  thrown  back  and  the  spine  bent  inwards  ;  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  what  medical  men  call  opisthotonos. 

Opisthure  (<rpisj>iu«i).  Ichthyol.  [f.  OPISTH(O- 
+  Gr.  oij/xi  tail.]  The  posterior  end  of  the  caudal 
axis  in  the  embryonic  stage  of  some  fishes,  which 
is  ultimately  absorbed  into  the  caudal  fin.  Hence 
Opisthu  ral  a.,  pertaining  to  the  opisthure. 

1891  Cent.  Diet,  cites  J.  A.  RYDER. 

t  Opi  tnlate,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  opitulari  to 
bring  aid,  to  assist,  f.  op-em  vA  +  */;//-  to  bring.] 
trans.  To  help,  assist,  aid. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg,  *iiij,  A  Manuall 
for  my  selfe,  to  opitulate  &  addresse  my  memorye.  1599  — 
tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  29/2  Administer  to  him  of 
this  water,  for  it  opitulateth  the  perloquutione  exceedingelye. 

So  f  Opltnla  tlon  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  vfitulalio], 
help,  aid,  assistance;  t  Opi'tnlator  Obs.  [a.  late 
L.  opituldtor],  a  helper. 

'597  M-  BOWMAN  in  Cuillimeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  "ij, 
Benefites  which  through  your  ayde&  opituUtipne  we  reape. 
1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  148  Speedy  opitulation.  16*4  F. 
WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  343  heading.  Papists  make  Saints 
special!  opitulators. 

Opium  (<w'pi#m),  sb.  Also  6  oppium.  [a.  L. 
opium  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  oVio?  '  poppy-juice,  opium  ', 
dim.  of  o»(5s  vegetable  juice.  Cf.  F.  opium,  also 
opion  (1  3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of  poppy 
(Papaver  somniferum),  obtained  from  the  unripe 
capsules  by  incision  and  spontaneous  evaporation, 
worked  into  cakes,  balls,  or  sticks,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  heavy  smell,  and  bitter  taste  ;  valu- 
able as  a  sedative  and  narcotic  drug,  and  much 
used  as  a  stimulant  and  intoxicant,  esp.  in  the  East. 


1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxvin.  (1495)  687  Of 
my  comyth  iuys  that  physycyens  callyth  Opium  other 
pi.m.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  41  It  is  not  yuel  to  putn 


litil  opium  \v.r.   opin]  to  be  oile  of  be  rosis.     i. 
•Jerome  of  Brunswick's  Surg.  Fiiija/2  Whan  the rpayne 
is  grete,  then  it  is  ncdefull  to  put  therto  a  lylell  Opium. 


, 
TUHSER    HerhU    i.    Fij,    Agaynste 


the    mice    of   poppye,    called    oppliim.       1615   G.    **>•£ 

Trav.  66  The  Turkes  .ire  also  Incredible 

I7S.  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  11.397  1-ady  blaSbrd  used 
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say  to  her  sister,  '  Well,  child,  I  have  come  without  my  wit 
to-day';  that  is,  she  had  not  taken  her  opium.  1838  T. 
THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  268  Opium  yields  at  an  average 
about  |^th  of  its  weight  of  pure  morphina.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  221  Death  occurs  from  opium,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  by  failure  ofthe  respiration. 

b.  _/*£•.  Applied  to  any  stupefying  agent  or  agency. 
1608  T.  MORTON  Preainb.  Encounter  33  Stupified  with 
that  Opium  of  implicit  faith  and  blinde  deuotion.  1658  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  v.  43  There  is  no  antidote  against  the 
Opium  of  time.  1742  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837)  I.  Iviii.  225 
Whist  has  spread  an  universal  opium  over  the  whole  nation. 

2.  T  a.    [tr.  L.  opium.]    A   vegetable  juice   in 
general.  Obs.  rare.     b.  [transf.  from  i.]   A  juice 
resembling  opium  in  composition  or  properties  (in 
quot.  lactucarium  or  factnciii).  rare. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb,  in.  1140  And  in  is  kest  This  opium 
Quirinaik  (the  Greek  So  nameth  hit)..  In  water  first  this 
opium  relent,  Of  sape  vntil  hit  ha  similitude.  1815  Sporting 
Mag.  XLVI.  63  A  valuable  paper  on  the  opium  obtained 
from  the  inspissated  white  juice  [ofthe  lettuce]. 

3.  attrib.  and    Comb.      a.   attrib.  in  fig.  sense  : 
Soporific,  stupefying,  producing  drowsiness,    rare. 

1635  A,  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  91  Nothing..  is  so 
irkesome  to  me,  as  to  heare  their  cold  Opium  Sermons. 
1797-1803  FOSTER  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  I.  196  There  is  an 
opium  sky  stretched  over  all  the  world,  which  continually 
rains  soporifics. 

b.  General  Combs.  :  attrib.,  as  opium  lampt 
liniment,  plaster,  shop,  war\  obj.  and  obj.  gen.,  as 
opium-drinker,  -drinking,  -eater,  -eating,  -smoker, 
•smoking,  -taker,  -taking',  instrumental,  as  opium- 
drowsed  adj.,  -fumed  adj.,  -poisoning,  -shattered 
adj.  c.  Special  Combs.  :  opium  den,  a  public 
room,  of  low  or  mean  character,  kept  as  a  resort 
of  opium-smokers  ;  opium  habit,  the  habit  of 
eating  or  smoking  opium  as  a  stimulant  or  intoxi- 
cant ;  opium  joint  (U,  S.),  a  place  illegally  kept 
for  opium-smoking  (see  JOINT  sb.  14)  ;  opium 
plant,  opium  poppy,  the  white  poppy  :  see 
POPPY  ;  opium-smoke  v.  (nonce-wd.)  trans.  ,  to 
bring  by  opium-smoking  (into  some  condition). 

1897  Daily  News  i  Nov.  6/5  Mr.  Ganthony's  *opium  den 
ruffian  and  Mr.  Blinn's  doctor  are  noteworthy  instances. 
1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  484  Poor  Burnett  ! 
Rickman  writes  me  word  he  is  turned  *opium-drinker.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  961/2  The  .  .  husband  of  an  "opium- 
drinking  wife.  1895  Daily  News  27  Sept  6/5  The  *opium- 
drowsed  and  terror-stricken  Dr.  Marshall.  i8ai  DF.QUINCEY 
(title)  Confessions  of  an  English  *Opium-Eater.  Ibid.  (1822) 
125  From  this  date  [1813]  the  reader  is  to  consider  me  as 
a  regular  and  confirmed  opium-eater.  1884  New  York 
faper,  Twenty-two  males  and  four  females  were  captured 
in  an  *oplum  joint  on  Crosby  street,  New  York,  on  Satur- 
day night.  1897  HOWELLS  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head 
85  Secret  visits  to  the  Chinese  opium-joints  in  Kingston 
Str 
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poisoning.  .appears,  according  to  Dr.  Ogle  never  to  have 
been  definitely  referred  to  till  1818.  1849  DE  QUINCEY  Eng, 
Mail  Coach  Wks.  1897  XIII.  313  My  frail  "opium-shattered 
self.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  1.  98  The 
pitiful  drivellers..  at  evening,  when  the  bazaars  are  open, 
slink  to  the  *opium-shop.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood'\,  The 
woman  has  *opium-smoked  herself  into  a  strange  likeness  of 
the  Chinaman.  1840  MALCOM  Trav.  ^3/1  Another  disciple, 
who  has  now  fallen  into  the  deadly  habit  of  *opium-smokmg. 
179*  D.  STEWART  Philos.  Hum.  Mind  i.  v.  i.  v.  (1853)  181 
Account  of  the  "Opium-takers  at  Constantinople.  1892 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXIX.  18/1  He.  .fell  a  victim  to  "opium- 
taking.  1840  MALCOM  Trav.  50/1  No  person  can  describe 
the  horrors  of  the  "opium  trade. 

Hence  O'pium  v.  trans.  ,  to  treat  with  opium; 
O'piumate,  one  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  ; 
O'pinmist,  a  person  in  favour  of  opium  (opp.  to 
anii-opiumist}  ;  so  O'piumite;  O'piumy  a.,  con- 
taining or  resembling  opium  ;  opiumless  a. 

1825  HONE  Every  -day  Bk.  3  July  1.900  The  bitten  person, 
unless  opiumed  to  death,..  will..  die  m  unspeakable  agony. 
1894  Westm.  Gaz.  23  July  3/2  The  opiumate,  if  accused  of 
the  habit,  usually  pleads  guilty.  1893  Ibid.  29  June  1/3  The 
Anti-Opium  Crusade.  Fad  or  Fact?—  By  an  Opiumist. 
1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karfi.  xv.  196  Poppies,  from 
whose  sleepy  heads  an  opiumy  oil  is  made. 

t  Ople.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  opulus  :  app.  formed  by 
Turner.  Cf.  OPIEB.]  The  Guelder  Rose  or  Water 
Elder  (Viburnum  Opulus}. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  n.  (1562)  69  Opulus,  .  .  Conradus 
Gesnerus  tolde  me  that  it  is  called  in  Frenche  vn  opier. 
I  neuer  saw  it  in  England,  but  it  may  be  called  in  English 
an  ople  tre.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  Ixxx.  760  Of  Harris 
Elder,  Ople,  or  Dwarffe  Plane  tree.  1611  COTGR.,  Obier,  the 
Ople,  water  Elder,  marsh  Elder,  Dwarfe  plane,  Whitten  tree. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Ople,  a  Shrub  otherwise  call'd  Water-elder. 

Oplitic,  Oplophorous,  erron.  ff.  HOPL-. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  493  Then  the  oplitic  troop  to  goad, 
Who  bend  beneath  their  chargers'  load. 

Opo,  obs.  form  of  UPON. 

Opobalsam  Opflbg-lsam),  anglicized  f.  next. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Opobalsame,  the  gumme.or  liquor  that  dis- 
tilleth  from  the  Balm-tree.  1730  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  285 
All  Sorts  of  Oils,  Pitch,  Turpentine,  Opobalsams.  1860 
Chambers'  Encycl.  s.  v.  Balsam,  The  finest  balsam,  called 
Opobalsam  or  Balm  of  Mecca. 

II  Opobalsamum  (^bae-lsamym)  .  [L.  ,  a.  Gr. 
oTrojSdAcra/io*'  juice  of  the  balsam  tree,  f.  OTTOS  juice 
+  &a\ffat*ov  the  balsam-tree.]  The  balsam  or 
oleoresin  called  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Balm  of  Mecca: 
see  BALM  sb.  10. 
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1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  xvi'ii.  (1495)  613 
Balsamum  isatreelyke  to  a  vine,,  .yfthe  ryndeof  thestocke 
is  smyten  wyth  yren  combes,  thenne  droppyth  therof  noble 
Opobalsamum.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos,,  Opobalsamum, 
a  precious  Juice  or  liquor.  1725  BKADLEV  Fam.  Diet.,  Balm 
ofGilead) . .  Opobalsamum,  the  finest  Balsom  we  know  of,  and 
being  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Mecca,  some  call  it  the 
Balm  of  Mecca.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch,  (1858)  II. 
x.  113  The  ignorance  or  experience  of  antiquity  had  ascribed 
to  the  Opobalsamum  the  most  salutary  virtues. 

b.  The  tree  producing  this,  a  species  of  Bal- 
samodendron. 

1737  WHISTOM  Josephus^  Antiq.  ix.  i.  §  2  In  that  place 
grows . .  the  Opobalsamum. 

Opodeldoc  (pp^de-ld^k).  Also  7  -toch,  -doch, 
8  -dock,  opp-.  [Believed  to  be  invented  by  Para- 
celsus ;  perh.  containing  Gr.  6vo~  vegetable  juice.] 

f  1.  orig.  The  name  given  in  the  works  of  Para- 
celsus to  medical  plasters  of  various  kinds.  Obs. 

[a  1541  PARACELSUS  Chirurg.  Min.t  De  Apostem,  xxiii. 
(1603)  90  Descriptio  oppodeltoch.  \ .  De  quatuor  semimbus 
incarnatiuis  %  f.  Cera  Colophomae  ana  ^  ij.  Picis  naualis 
Jiij.  Reduc  in  emplastrum.  Ibid,  xxxiii.  97  Descriptio 
oppodeltoch.  7/.  Colophonise  lib.j.  puluerum  chelidoniae, 
aranciarum  ana  Jiiij.  Visci  de  botin,  quantum  satis  est  ad 
incorporationem.j  1656  tr.  Paracelsus  Dispens.  305  Now 
you  must  apply  the  Oppodeltoch  Plaister.  Ibid,  308  Then 
apply  the  Plaister  Oppodeltoch.  1658  A.  Fox  IVnrtz'  Surg. 
ii.  vi.  62  In  case  the  Wound  doth  not  bleed.. lay  a  Head- 
plaister  to  it,  after  the  manner  of  an  Opodeldoch.  1733 
ALLEVNE  Dispensatory,  Emplastrum  opodeldoc,  [1857 
MAVNE  Expos,  Lex.,  Opodeltock,  the  name  of  a  plaster., 
referred  to  by  Paracelsus.] 
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Pharmacopoeias  was  a  soft  ointment  composed  of  soap  3  oz. 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with 
a  drachm  each  of  oils  of  origanum  and  rosemary  added ' 
(Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1892).  This  was  the  Unguent um  opodeldoch 
of  the  Edinr.  Pharmacop.  of  1722.  'In  1744  the  Edinr. 
Ungnentum  took  the  name  Balsa-mum  sagonacenm  vulgo 
oppodeldoch ;  and  in  1745  it  appeared  in  the  London 
Pharmacop.  under  the  name  Linimentnm  saponacenm.  Of 
this  preparation,  the  Linimentnm  Saponis  of  the  present 
British  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  lineal  descendant '  (C.  C.  B.  in 
N.  %  Q.  (1902)  i  Mar.  166). 

b.  As  described  in  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1867,  a  liniment 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  soap  liniment  (as  in  a)  and 
tincture  of  opium ;  liniment  of  opium. 

C-  Steer's  Opodeldoc, '  a  preparation  composed  of  Castile 
soap,  camphor,  oils  of  marjoram  and  rosemary,  rectified 
spirit,  and  solution  of  ammonia  '  (Mayne). 

[1650  Chemical  Diet.  Paracelsus,  Oppodeltoch  in  Para- 
celsus is  an  ointment.]  1733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  n.  xii. 
§  3(1734)  243  Warm  and  active  Oils  and  Ointments,  especially 
the  Opodeldoc.  1746  SIR  A.  WESTCOMB  in  Mrs.  Delany's 
Autobiog.  fy  Corr.  II.  440  Tell  my  aunt  that  I  use  oil  of 
earthworms  with  opodeldoc  to  endeavour  to  dispel  the 
lump.  1785  J.  COLLIER  Mns.  Trav.  App.  (ed.  4)  22  He 
rubbed  it  with  opodeldock  or  arquebusade  water.  1826 
SCOTT  Jrnl.  25  Dec.,  By  dint  of  abstinence  and  opodeldoc 
I  passed  a  better  night  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Bl. 
Mousouet.,  Her  delicate  fingers  are  charred  With  the  Steer's 
opodeldoc,  joint  oil,  and  goulard.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  \.  vi.  (1871)  in  Leaving  East  better  for  those  few 
words  than  all  the  opedeldoc  in  England  would  have  made 
him.  1890  Chambers"  Encycl.  VI.  644  Soap  Liniment,  or 
Opodeldoc,  the  constituents  of  which  are  soap,  camphor,  and 
spirits  of  rosemary.  1902  C.  C  B.  in  N.  $  Q.  gth  Ser.  IX. 
166  Steers's  Opodeldoc,  a  famous  nostrum  ofthe  eighteenth 
century,  ..an  imitation  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Unguentum 
opodeldoch,  with  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Hence  Opodeldoc  v.t  to  treat  with  opodeldoc. 

1797  J.  WARTON  in  Wilkes*  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  333,  I  was 
blooded,  oppodeldoc'd,  &c.  and  got  home  as  I  could. 

-opolis,  combining  form  of  -POLIS,  Gr.  7r<5\*s  city. 

Opon,  op  on,  obs.  forms  of  UPON. 

Opopanax  (op^-panseks).  Also  5  opopanac, 
appoponak,  6  oppopanac(k,  6-  opoponax,  opp-. 
[a.  L.  opopanax  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  oiruiravaf,  f,  OTTOS 
juice  +  irava£  (also  iravaKts,  neut.  of  vavtut^s  adj. 
all-healing :  cf.  PANACEA),  name  of  a  plant.] 

1.  A  fetid  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Opopanax  Chironium.  a  yellow-flowered  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  resembling  a  parsnip,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe ;  formerly  of  repute  in  medicine. 
Also  applied  to  the  juice  {English  opopanax} 
obtained  from  Lovage  {Levisticum  officinale}. 


Atitidot.  31  b,  Dissolue  "the  Opopanax  and  Galbanum 
in  some  part  of  the  wyne.  1569  R.  ANDROSE  tr.  Alexis" 
Seer.  iv.  i,  6  Of  Galbanum,  of  Oppopanack,  of  ech  half 
an  ounce.  16x6  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos,,  Opopanax,  a 
sappe  or  liquor  flowing  in  some  hot  Countries  out  of  a  Plant 
called  Panax.  It  is  brought  hither  dry,  being  of  a  yellow 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  173*  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  i.  250  The  plant  from  which  Apopanax  is 
taken,  is  a  sort  of  Parsnip.  1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex,, 
Opopanax,  English,  a  common  name  for  the  juice  yielded 
by  the  Ligusticitm  levisticum,  or  lovage  plant.  1876  HARLKV 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  603  Opopanax  was  formerly  imported  into 
this  country  from  Turkey. 

2.  In  Perfumery,  applied  to  a  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Bahamodendron  Kataf. 

1895  E.  M.  HOLMES  in  Phartn.  Jml.  Ser.  in.  XXV.  501 
The  oil  of  opopanax  of  perfumery  is  obtained  from  a  gum- 
resin  which  has  a  totally  different  origin,  being  derived  from 
[Balsatnodendron]  Commiphora  Kataf,  Engl.  It  is  the 
*  Bissabol '  of  Pharmacographia, .  .and  the  perfumed  bdellium 
of  Dymock.  . .  In  appearance  it  resembles  opopanax  . .  but 
it  has  a  slightly  pleasant  and  quite  distinctive  odour. 


OPOSSUM. 

3.  Short  for  Opopanax-tree  (see  4). 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  opopanax  soap,  soap 
perfumed  with  opopanax   (sense  2)  ;   opopanax- 
tree  (Acacia  Farnesiawa),  the  Sponge-tree  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  \Vest  Indies,  etc.,  having 
fragrant  yellow  flowers;   f  opopanax  wine,  wine 
medicated  with  opopanax  (sense  i). 

?  1540  tr.  Vigos  Lyt.  Pract.  A  iij,  Take  Oppoponac 
wyne.  i8ix  HOOPRR  Med,  Diet.  s.  v.  Opopanax,  The  plant 
from  whence  the  gum  \~.  produced  is  known  by  the  names 
of.  .Hercules  all  heal,  and  opoponax  -wort.  1889  Boston 
(Mass.)  Jrnl.  30  Nov.  2/3  The  opoponax  tree  is  not  only  a  very 
pleasant  but  a  profitable  one  to  the  ladies  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  .  .  The  flowers  are  made  up  in  tiny  button-hole  bouquets 
.  .to  sell.  1897  Blackiv.  Mag.  Nov.  685/2  Opoponax  trees 
filling  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  their  yellow  blossoms. 
1897  OUIIJA  Massarenes  xviii,  She  came  straight  from  her 
bath  and  its  oppoponax  soap  and  eau  de  verveine. 

]|OpOrice(0po9'ri.r/).  Pharm.  [L.0/(?r/Vv(Pliny), 
a.  Gr.  oirwptKTj  of  fruit,  f.  ovfapa.  late  summer,  fruit- 
time,  fruit.]  A  medicine  composed  of  autumnal 
fruits  and  wine,  formerly  employed  as  a  remedy  in 
dysentery,  etc.  (Dunglison). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Oporice,  a  name  given  by  the 
antients  to  a  medicine  composed  of  the  autumnal  fruits,  and 
extolled  for  its  great  virtues  against  weaknesses  of  the 
stomach  and  dysenteries.  1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Oporice, 
a  conserve  made  of  ripe  fruit.  1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  and 
some  mod.  Diets. 

t  Oporo'polist.  Obs.  nonce-tvd.  [f.  Gr.  &mapo- 
irwXrjs  fruit-seller  +  -IST.]  A  fruit-seller. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  276  A  woman  that  sold 
fruit,  or  if  you  would  rather  have  it  in  Greek,  an  Oporapolist. 
1725  BAILEY  Erasm.  Collog.  309. 

Oporto  (wine)  :  see  PORT  (wine). 

Oportune,  Opose,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  OPP-. 

Opossum  (0pp's;pm).  Forms  :  7  opassom, 
opossom,  8  opassum,  oposon,  8-9  oppossum, 
8-  opossum.  See  also  POSSUM.  [American  In- 
dian name  in  Virginia,  given  by  early  writers  as 
aposon,  apossoun,  oposon  ,  opassom.} 

1.  General  name  of  the  small  marsupial  mammals 
of  the  American  family  Didelphyidx,  mostly  arbo- 
ical,  some  (genus  Chironectes]  aquatic,  of  nocturnal 
habits,  with  an  opposable  digit  (thumb)  on  the 
hind  foot,  and  tail  usually  prehensile  ;  esp.  Didel- 
phys  virginiana,  the  common  opossum  of  the 
United  States.  (Colloq.  shortened  to  POSSUM,  q.v.) 

1610  True  Declar.  Col,  Virginia  (1844)  13  There  are 
Arocouns,  and  Apossouns,  in  shape  like  to  pigges,  shrowded 
in  hollow  roots  of  trees.  1612  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  Virginia 
14  An  Opassom  hath  an  head  like  a  Swine,  and  a  taile  like 
a  Rat,  and  is  of  the  bignes  of  a  Cat.  Vnder  Her  belly  she 


(qu 

STRACHEY  Hist.  Trav.  Virginia  (Hakl.  Soc.  1849)  I23  An 
opussum  is  a  beast  as  big  as  a  pretty  beagle,  of  grey  cuuour. 
Ibid.  Glossary  Indian  Wds.  183,  Aposon,  a  beast  in  bignes 
like  a  pig  and  in  tast  alike.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  ix.  §  i 
(1643)  439  [erron.]  A  beast  called  Ovassom  [etc.  (quoting 
Purchas)].  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  123 
An  Opossom,  as  big,  and  something  shaped  like  our  Badgers, 
but  of  a  lighter  Dun  colour.  1719  OZELL  tr.  Misson's  Mem. 
280  The  Oposon  is  of  the  Bigness  of  a  Pig  of  a  Fortnight 
old.  1763  WESLEY  Compend.  of  Nat.  Philos.  (1784)  I.  n.  i. 
§  to.  236  The  tender  young  of  the  Opossum  are  delicate 
morsels.  1769  "PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  IQ  As  the  young 
of  the  oppossum  retire  into  the  ventral  pouch  of  the  old  one. 
1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xxxviii,  Like  the  fabled  opossum.. 
who  when  he  spied  the  unerring  gunner  from  his  gum-tree 
said  'It's  no  use,  Major,  I  will  comedown  '.  1880  HAUGHTON 
Pkys.  Geog.  yi.  267  Seven  species  of  Opossum  have  been 
found,  fossil,  in  caves  of  Brazil. 

2.  Extended  to  various  other  small  or  moderate- 
sized  'marsupials  ;  esp.  the  common  name  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  of  those  of  the  sub-family 
Phalangi5tin&t  more  properly  called  Phalangers. 

'  The  name  opossum  is  applied  in  Australia  to  all  or  any 
of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genera,  which  together  form 
the  sub-family  Phalangerinx.  .  .  The  commoner  forms  are  as 
follows  :—  Common  Dormouse  O.,  Dromicia  nana.  Common 
Opossum,  Trichosurusvulpecnla.  Common  Ring-  tailed  O., 
rseudochirus  peregrinus.  Greater  Flying-O.,  Petauroides 
volans.  Lesser  Dormouse  O.,  Dromicia  lepida.  Lesser 
Flying-O.,  Pctaurns  breviceps.  Pigmy  Flying  -O.,  Acrobates 
Pygw&us.  Short-eared  O.,  Trichosurus  caninus.  Squirrel 
Flying-O.,  or  Flying-Squirrel,  Petaunts  sciureus.  Striped 
O.,  Dactylopsila  trimrgata,  Tasmanian,  or  Sooty  ^O., 
Trichosurus  vulpecula,  \zx.fuliginosus.  Tasmanian  Ring- 
tailed  O.,  Pseudochirus  Cooki.  Yellow-bellied  Flying-O., 
Petavrus  anstralis  '.  (Morris  Austral  Eng.  (1898)  s.  v.) 

[1770  Capt.  Cook's  Jrnl.  4  Aug.  (1893)  294  Here  [at 
Endeavour  River]  are  Wolves,  Possums,  an  animal  like  a 
ratt,  and  snakes.]  1777  COOK  Voy.  (1784)  I.  109  The 
only  animal  of  the  quadruped  kind  we  got,  was  a  sort  of 
opossum,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  large  rat.  1789  A. 
PHILLIP  Voy.  Botany  Bay  xxii.  297  Black  Flying  Opossum. 
1793  J.  HUNTER  Voyage  68  The  opossum  is  also  very 


numerous  here,  but  it  is  not  exactly  like  the  American 
opossum.  i8oa  BARRINGTON  Hist.  N.  S.  IVates  i.  23  The 
females,  .wear  a  little  apron,  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
opposum.  1847  LEICHHARDT  Jrnl.  v.  146  The  Black- 
fellows  told  us,  that  they  had  caught  a  ring-tailed  opossum, 
1862  G.  T.  LI.OYD  30  Yrs.  Tasmania  iv.  47  The  large  sable 
and  gray  opossums,  when  disturbed,  will  either  await  death 
in  their  dark  nest  or  at  once  spring  to  the  earth.  1875 
Melbourne  Spectator  10  July  118/2  A  snow-white  opossum 
has  been  captured  on  a  tree  at  the  Murray. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  w*>  opossum  kind,  skin^  tribe  \ 
opossum-mouse,  the  Pygmy  Flying  Phalanger  of 


OPPICATE. 

Australia,  .-It-rotates  pygmxus ;  opossum-shrew,    ' 
an  insectivorous  mammal  of  the  West  Indian  genus 
SoltnoJon,   outwardly    resembling    an    opossum  ; 
opossum-shrimp,  a  shrimp  of  the  genus  Afysis 
or  family  Mysidx,  so  called  from  the  brood-pouch 
in  which  the  female  carries  her  eggs ;    Oposmim 
tree,  an  Australian  timber-tree,  Qiiintinia  Sicbrri. 

1770  I  HANKS  Jrnl.  26  July  (18961  291  While  botanising 
to-day  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  an  animal  of  the 
,,,,.  (/>/,«////.<)  t.ibe.  -789  A.  PHILI.II> ;  *'w.  Botany 
Bay  xv  147  A  small  animal  of  the  opossum  kind.  1831  J. 
IV  HOI  f  I  '•'"  Piemen's  J.and  28  The  opossum  mouse  is 
about  the  size  uf  our  largest  barn  mouse.  1844  CARPENTER 
Zool.  i  790  The  curious  genus  Klysis,  or  Opossum-Shrimp. 
1850  CURNWALLIS  New  H'orU  I.  161  Beating  their  stretched 
oppossMiii-sldn  runs  ;is;i drum  accompanimc-nt.  l86aWnYTE 

Ml    \n  ll   /'".  l>nr  14)  What  1  be-In  w  .Mi.  I'oole  terms  the 

„,„  podnt'ol  his  shooiinu-jacket.    1894  LYDEKUR 

\ffrsntialia  118  The  Flying  Mouse,  or  Opossum  Mouse, 
.  .is  one  of  ilie  most  elegant  of  the  Australian  Marsupials. 

f  O-ppicate,  v.  Obs.  rare~a.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
pppictir,;  (.  ob-  (OB-  I  c)  +  picare  to  pitch,  f.  fix, 
fie-  pitch.]  (See  quot.)  Hence  t  Oppioa'tion. 

1613  COCKKKAM,  Officate,  to  piti.li.  1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr., 
Oppication,  a  covering  with  pitch. 

Oppidan  ifpidan),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.L.  oppidan- 
tis  EeTonging  to  a  town  (other  than  Rome) ;  as  sb., 
a  townsman,  f.  oppidum  town.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  town,  or  to  the 
town  (as  opposed  to  the  country) ;  civic ;  urban. 

1643  NETIIERSOLE  Parables  re/I,  on  Times  11  They  so  in- 
chanted.. all  the  common  sort  of  Oppidan,  rural),  and  Sea- 
birds.  ci645  HowELLZ.fr/.  l.  72  Touching  the  Temporall 
Government  of  Rome  and  Oppidan  Affairs.  1845  K.  W. 
HAMILTON  i'of.  Eituc.  viii.  (ed.  2)  182  Such  great  abodes  of 
the  oppidan  population.  1878  GLADSTONE  in  igth  Cent. 
Jan.  204  Between  the  rural  peasant  and  the  oppidan  artisan, 
t  b.  Pertaining  to  a  university  town,  as  opposed 
to  the  university  itself.  (Cf.  B.  2.) 

i6js  FULLER  Hist.  Canto.  (1840)  179  These  oppidane  ani- 
mosities ..  continued  all  this  king's  reij^n.  1831  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  407  The  oppidan  schools  then 
everywhere  established. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town,  a  townsman. 
c  1540  Order  in  battayll  B  iv,  Vpon  a  vyctory,  oftentymes 

the  opidanis  be  necligcnt.  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alfth., 
OppiJane,  a  townesman.  1859  Times  24  Nov.  8/5  It  will  be 
a  metamorphose  which  was  never  contemplated  by  any 
orthodox  mind,— the  conversion  of  nature  into  an  oppidan. 

t  2.  A  'townsman',  as  opposed  to  a  'gownsman 
or  member  of  a  university;  also,  a  student  not 
resident  in  a  college.  Obs. 

£1645  HOWELL  Lett.  l.  1.  viii.  (1726)  28  Here  [in  Lcyden] 
are  no  Colleges  at  all, . .  nor  scarce  the  face  of  an  University, 
only  there  are  general  Schools  where  the  Sciences  are  read 
by  several  Professors,  but  all  the  Students  are  Oppidanes. 
«  1696  WOOD  Hist.  Uni-.i.  Oxford (i^)  II.  33  The  Oppidans 
in  the  mean  time  were  not  wanting  to  trouble  us,  and  particu- 
larly  the  Baillives. 

3.  At  Eton  College :  A  student  not  on  the  founda- 
tion (who  boards  in  the  town) :  distinguished  from 
colleger.  Formerly  also  at  other  great  schools. 

1557-8  Eton  Axtiit  Bit.  in  Lyte  Hist.  Kton  Coll.  136 note, 
Two  newe  chandlestycks  for  the  opydans  in  the  Churche 
ijj.  \\d.  <xi66i  FULLER  in  Etoniana.  31  There  be  many 
oppiclanes  there  maintained  at  the  cost  of  their  friends. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Oppidan,  a  School-word  for  a  Townsboy, 
particularly  such  as  do  belong  to  the  College  of  Queen 's- 
Scholars  at  Westminster.  1809  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks. 
1880  HI.  329,  I  am .. prosecuting  my  studies  as  an  Oppidan 
at  Eton.  l88>  Standard  I  Dec.  7/2  The  time-honoured 
match  at  the  Wall  between  the  Oppidans  and  Collegers  was 
played  in  the  Eton  fields  yesterday. 

t  Oppie.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  It.  oppio  '  Poppy,  Piet 
or  Wich-hazell . .  Oppio  riero,  the  blacke  Poplar ' 
(Florio,  1611),  'a  kind  of  poplar  tree'  (Baretti) : 
cf.  OPIER.]  Some  tree  :  ?  the  Witch  Hazel. 

1591  R.  p.  llypnerotomtichia  5  Poplars,  wilde  Oliue,  and 
Oppies  forig.  opio}  disposed  some  hyer  then  other. 

t  Oppi  gnorate,  oppi'gnerate,  v.  Obs.  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  oppignoi-are,  -erare  to  pledge,  f.  ob- 
(On-  I  b)  +  pigiiorare,  -erare,  f.  pignus,  pignor- 
(also  pigner-}  pledge.]  trans.  To  pawn,  pledge. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  Vll '90.  Ferdinando..merchanded  at  this 
time . .  for  the  restoring  of  the  Counties  of  Russignon  and  Per- 
pignian,  oppignoratea  to  the  French.  1615  Apophthegms 
§  i.|8.  167  [Henry,  duke  of  Guise)  had  sold  and  oppignerated 
all  his  Patrimome.  1812  SCOTT  Nigel  xxxi,  We  opignorated 
in  your  hands  certain  jewels  of  the  crown.  1857  Chain!*. 
Jrnl.  VII.  406, 1  had  been  constrained.. to.  .oppignerate,  or 
hypothecate,  or  effect  a  mortgage  by  way  of  wadset, 

t  Oppignora'tion.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  oppignora- 
tion,  ad.  med.I,.  or  L.  type  *opfignordtion-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  oppignorSn :  see  prec.]  Pledging  or 
giving  of  security ;  a  pawning. 

1591  ANDREWKS  Serm.  (1843)  V.  74  The.  .swearing,  .by 
oppignoration  or  engaging  of  some  good  which  we  would 
not  lose.  1611  MALVNES  Ancient  Law-Merch.  220  Return- 
ing . .  to  the  said  matter  of  Oppignorations,  let  vs  note  the 
questions  of  Ciuilians.  a  1677  MANTON  On  Job  xvii.  6  The 
Elect  are  made  over  to  Christ,  not  by  way  of  alienation, 
but  oppignoration. 

O'ppllant,  a.  McJ.  [ad.  L.  ofpitdiit-ein,  pr. 
pple.  o( oppilare:  see  next.]  Obstructing,  hindering. 

1857  in  MAVNU  E.rpos.  Le.r.     1891  in  Syd.  Sx.  Lex. 

tO-ppilate,/'// -a.  Med.  Obs.  Also  5  oppilat. 
[ad.  L.  oppiliit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  oppilare:  see  next.] 
Stopped  up,  obstructed. 

?  a  1411  LYDC.  Two  Merch.  325  His  vryne  was  remys,  at- 
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tenuat  . .  The  veyne  ryueeres,  for  they  wern  oppilat.  It  WAS 
ful  thynne.  1610  BARKCH/GII  Meth.  Physick  I.  xxxii.  (1639) 
si  The  nerves  optick  be  oppiUte  and  mortified.  1611 
WOODALL  S*rg.  Jlfate  Wla.  (1653)200  The  right  gut .. being 
oppilate  or  stopped. 

Oppilate  (fpilfit)(i».  Med.  Also6-7opil»te. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  oppilare  to  stop  up,  f-  ob-  (OB- 
i  b)  +  pildre  to  ram  clown.]  trans.  To  stop  or 
block  up,  fill  with  obstructive  matter,  obstruct. 

1547  BOORDE  Brtii,  Health  xv.  lab,  A  reumalike  humour 
opylating  the  cclles  of  the  brayne.  1610  VENNKR  I'itt  Recta 
vl.  05  It  openeth  the  passages,  and  dissipatclh . .  the  humours 
oppilating  the  nerues.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Oppilate.  1831 
J.  P.  KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  x.  (1860)  93  'Die  pipes  become 
oppilatcd  with  crudities. 

Hence  Oppilated,  O  ppilating  ///.  adjs. 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  News  ll.  50  They  did  remaine  opi* 
lated,  and  with  euill  colour  of  the  face.  i6ao  VENNER  \  in 
Recta  v.  88  The  property  of  all  Cheese  to  breede  grosse 
and  oppilating  humors.  18*3-34  Gooifs  Study  Mett.  (cd.  4) 
IV.  84  Characterised  by  a  rich  and  oppilated  habit. 

Oppilatiou  (cpil^'Jan).  Med.  Also  ,1-7  opi- 
[ad.  L.  oppIlatiSn-etn,  n.  of  action  f.  oppilare :  sec 
prec.  Cf.  F.  opilation  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz. -Darin.).] 
The  action  of  stopping  up  or  obstructing,  or  con- 
dition of  being  obstructed  ;  an  obstruction. 

1*1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  251  It  is  opilacioun  of  benerue, 
b_at  comeb  fro  te  brain.  1539  EI.YOT  Cast.  Helthe  u. 
vii.  106  Fygges  . .  profy t  moch  to  them  which  haue  oppila- 
tions.  1601  Hoi  i. \NL> /Y/Wy  xx.  xxii,  If  one  drinke  the  wilde 
Thyme  with  water,  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  opilation . .  of 
the  liver.  17*7  BRADLEY  f-'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Barley,  It  opens 
Oppilations  of  the  Bladder  by  its  abstersive  Faculties.  i8i>- 
34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  316  Accompanied  with 
oppilationor  indurated  enlargement  ofoneor  more  of  theab- 
dominal  viscera.  1849  I.  A.  CARLYLE  tr.  Dante's  Inferno 
202  As  one  who  falls.,  through  force  of  Demon  which  drags 
him  to  the  ground,  or  of  other  oppilation  that  fetters  men. 
[AWt-J '  Obstruction  '  of  the  vital  spirits, '  that  binds  a  man 
tn  fits ',  like  those  of  Epilepsy  or  '  possession  '. 

Oppilative  (fpil^'tiv),  a-  AM.  Also  6-8 
opilative.  [f.  as  OPPJLATE  v.  +  -IVE;  cf.  F. 
oppilatif,  -ive  (1425  in  Hatz.-Darm.\]  Tending 
to  stop  up  or  obstruct,  obstructive,  constipating. 

1528  PAYNEL  Salcrne's  Regim,  P  ij,  At  suche  tymes  as 
folkes  vse  grosse  and  opilatiue  meatis.  i6»o  Yt  NNF  K  I' in 
Recta  (1650)  116  Eggs.. made  hard  are  oppilative,  of  hard 
digestion.  17*5  BRADLEY  font.  Diet.  s.v.  Rye,  This  Bread 
is  of  a  viscous,  opitative  Nature. 

Hence  O -ppilativeness  (Bailey  1727). 

f  Oppin.  Sc.  Ots.  rare.  [?  for  opine]  —OPINION. 

1456  SIK  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  179  Me  think  this 
the  i  yi  lil  oppin,  and  the  best  way. 

Oppinion,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  OPINION. 

tOpple-te)//'.  a.  Med.  Obs.  Also  6  opplet. 
fad.  L.  opplit-tis,  pa.  pple.  of  opplcre :  see  next.] 
Filled  up,  crowded. 

1545  RAYNOLD  fiyrth  Mtinkynde  Pj,  The  cotilidons  be 
opplete,  stopped,  &  stuffed  with  yll  humours.  1578  BANISTER 
Hut.  Man  1.34  The  posteriour  part  [of  the  leg]  is  opplet,  and 
filled  with  much  store  of  flesh.  1646  J.  HAIL/farVr^K  134 
How  should  they  not  be  opplete  with  grosse  humours? 

t  Opple'te,  v.  Aled.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  opplcre  to  fill  up,  f.  ob-  (OB-  I  d)  +  pllre  to 
fill.]  traits.  To  fill  up,  fill  to  repletion. 

1620  VENNER  Via.  Recta  ii.  41  They,  .opplete  their  bodies 
with  watcrish,  crude,  and  windy  humors.  Ibid.  iv.  71  That 
it  be  not.  .oppleted  with  much  fat. 

tOpple'tion.  Med.  Obs.  [ad.  mccl.L.  or  L. 
type  *opplition-em,  n.  of  action  f.  opplere :  see  prec.] 
The  action  of  filling  or  condition  of  being  filled 
up  ;  undue  fullness  of  habit  or  of  an  organ  or  part. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  506  In  the  opplelion  or  filling 
of  the  ventricles  by  any  humor.  1713  Gfntl.  Instructed 
(ed.  5)  183  An  Imposthume  calls  for  a  Lance,  and  Opple- 
lion for  unpalatable  Evacuatories.  1764  Characters  in 
Ann.  Reg.  42/2  He.  .had.. an  oppletion  of  the  whole  habit. 

Oppdn,  obs.  form  of  UPON. 

fOppOTie,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  oppin-ere  to  set 
against,  f.  ob-,  OB-  b  +  poii-fre  to  place.]  «•  OPPOSE 
(of  which  vb.  in  the  modern  sense  it  was  the  pre- 
cursor ;  cf.  Sc.  legal  depone  and  ling,  depose], 

1.  trans.    To  set  over  against  or  opposite  (in 
quot,  in  an  entry). 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  iff  Survey  iv.  ConcU  87  These 
are  opponed,  Residence,  Species,  Habitude,  Crassitude,  In- 
uesture. 

2.  =  OPPOSE  v.  5,  6. 

1570  Henry's  Wallace  l.  14  Thocht  all  Leidis  wald  have 
yis  land  in  thrall,  Opponc  his  power  God  can  aganis  yamc 
all.  1671  True  Nonconf.  62  You  proceedtto  oppone  to  us  our 
Saviours  .Sermons, . .  I  will  not  contend  with  your  Mockeries. 

8.  reft,  and  intr.  =  OPPOSE  v.  7. 

1513  DOUGLAS  yEneis  xn.  xiii.  191  Be  quhat  -.lycht  May 
I  oppone  me  to  resist  or  stryve  With  sik  a  monstre?  c  1553 
HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  /"///  (Camden)  205  Many  olher 
. .  men  . .  opponing  themselves  . .  against  this  divorce.  1640 
Consid.  touching  Ch.  Eng.  5  Two  opinions,  which  doe 
directly  confront  and  oppone  to  reformation. 

4.  trans.  =  OPPOSE  v.  9. 

1610  B.  TONSON  AM.  in.  ii,  What  can  you  not  doe,  Against 
lords  spiruuall,  or  temporall,  That  shall  oppone  you?  16*9 
SIR  W.  MURE  True  Crucif.  3014  To  suffer,  rather  than  by 
armes  oppone  The  Lawful!  Magiitr.it.  .1  1641  I!p.  MOUNTAGU 
slits  ff  Mi*n.  (1642)  531  Whosoever  shall  [so]  teach . .  opponeth 
the  Apostle  and  divme  Scripture. 

OppOlieilCy  (f*|V'"'nensi ''•.    [f.  next :  see  -F.NCY.] 

1.  The  action  of  an  opponent  or  of  something 
opposing ;  antagonism,  opposition. 


OPPORTUNE. 

1717  BAILFY,  Opponency,  opposition.  iS*6  J  i;,i.  H.IM 
Ltiture  Pref.  4  Which  affinity  might  have  been  ru'Mid  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  opponency  to  be  contended  wiik 
1834  New  Monthly  Mat.  XL.  402  A  Sera  and  • 
opponency  is  rising  upon  the  point  between  manufacture  and 
agriculture.  1857].  W.  DONALDSON Chr.  Orlhai.  ^'Oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called  '..(Le.  opponencits  of  the 
misnamed  Gnosis). 

2.  The  action  or  position  of  the  opponent  in  an 
academical  disputation  as  an  exercise  for  a  degree. 
(Cf.  OPPONENT  B.  i.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1730-4  BAILEY  (folio),  Opponency,  the  maintaining  a  con- 
trary argument.  17*7  J.  BAU.LY  Let.  to  Parr  14  Feb.  in 
Parr's  H'ts.  11828)  VII.  177  Colston  has  kept  a  third  op- 
ponency in  the  schools  with  a  perquam.  1141  PEACOCK  Stmt. 
I'ainbr.  9  When  they  had  kept . .  two  opponencies . .  ihey  were 
presented  . .  as  candidates  for  admission  ad  resfondeudum 
Cjuxstioni.  1891  A.  G.  LITTLE  Grey  priori  Off.  (O.  II 
in.  50  We  have  no  means  of  checking  them  (figures)  with 
regard  to  opponency  [for  the  B.D.  degree]. 

Opponent  (flptVafat),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
opponent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  opponSfre :  see  OPPOSE, 
OPPOSE  i>.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Standing  over  against ;  opposing,  opposite. 
17*8-46  THOMSON  Springte*,  Her  sympathizing  lover  takes 

his  stand  High  on  th*  opponent  bank.  1735  SOHERVILLK 
Chase  in.  95  Then  up  th'  opponent  Hill  ..  we  mount  aloft. 
1871  M.  COLLINS  Atra.  Q  Merch.  II.  vi.  182  They  are  the 
opponent  poles  of  a  cycle. 

2.  Antagonistic,    adverse,    contrary,    opposed. 
Const,  to,  •{against. 

1647  *""'  BLAND  Sovldiers  March  25  We  are  to  consider 
enemies  as  men  opponent  to  peace  and  justice.  1670  Con. 
clave  wherein  Clement  VIII  was  elected  Pope  20  To  forgive 
all  them  that  had  been  opponent  against  his  Exaltation. 
1795  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  524  The  savage  . .  springs  impetuous 
with  opponent  speed  I  1730  FIELDING  Temple  Bean  l.  iii, 
Sir,  I  desire  to  deliver  my  reasons  opponent  to  this  match. 
1857  Rt  SKIN  Two  Paths  iv.  185  The  artist,  when  his  pupil 
is  perfect,  must  see  him  leave  his  side  that  he  may  declare 
his  distinct,  perhaps  opponent,  skill. 

3.  Anat.  Said  of  a  muscle  (opponens)  of  the  hand 
in  man  and  some  quadrumana,  which  opposes  a 
lateral  digit  to  one  of  the  other  digits.     Also  of 
the  digit  itself:  cf.  OFPOSABLK  2. 

184*  Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  424  The  thumb  or  fifth  finger.. in 
the  latter . .  is  opponent,  or  antagonizing.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Opponent,  Anat.,.  .opponent;  applied  to  muscles,  etc 
B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  maintains  a  contrary  argument  in  a 
disputation ;  esp.  the  person  who  opens  an  aca- 
demical disputation  by  proposing  objections  to  a 
philosophical  or  theological  thesis :  correlative  to 
respondent.     (Cf.  OPPOSE  v.  i.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Leaviers  Log.  u.  ix.  101  b,  The  opponent  who 
defendeth  the  contrary.  1670  G.  H.  tr.  Hist.  Cardinals 
l.  ll.  39  The  Father  being  himself  both  Opponent  and  Re- 
spondent, there  was  no  answer  given  to  thai  position.  1705 
HCARNE  Collect.  25  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  98  He  ..  was  Prior- 
Opponent  in  ye  Divinity  Schoole,  Mr.  F.nlwistle ..  being  re- 
spondent. 1846  McCl'LLOcH  Ace.  Brit.  £«v/i>«<i854)  H-  35' 
(Univ.Cainor.),  The  '  previous  examination  '  U  followed  by 
the  '  exercises  '. . .  These  relics  of  old  scholastic  fashion  con- 
sist of  Latin  theses  (generally  on  subjects  of  moral  philo- 
sophy), which  are  propounded  by  the  student  who  is  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.  (the  respondent),  and  answered  by 
others,  styled  '  opponents ',  in  syllogistic  form,  in  Latin. 

2.  One  who  opposes  or  contends  against ;   one 
who  takes  the  opposite  side  in  a  controversy, 
struggle,  or  contest;  an  antagonist,  adversary. 

1615  S  tow's  Ann.  8,1/2  The  second  day,  the  foure  op- 
ponents brought  in  their  complaints.  1645  HP.  HALL  Peace 
Maker  xxiv.  211  He  met  with  feeble  opponents,  and  such 
as  his  nimble  wit  was  easily  able  to  over-turn.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scat.  v.  Wits,  1813  I.  363  The  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  king's  government  were  forfeited.  1794 
SULLIVAN  t'iew  Nat.  I.  7  He  searches  about  for  c-pponenls 
to  his  doctrine.  1819  LYTTON  Devenux  ll.  xi,  I  had 
already  run  my  opponent  through  the  sword  arm.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  f  7.  531  The  proposal  found  stubborn 
opponents  among  the  moderate  Royalist*. 

t  Oppo-rtunate,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L,  oppor- 
lnn-us  fit,  suitable,  opportune  4-  -ATE2;  cf.  im- 
portunate.] Fit,  suitable,  proper,  opportune. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terapent.  2  G  lij  b.  It  i<  profyt- 
able  y1  the  blode  be  leten  flowe  many  tymes  from  the  inuetc- 
rate  vlceres  (in  what  soeuer  maner  y*  shall  be  seen  opportu- 
nale).  1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentian.  (1641)  6  Speech. .is 
..an  apt  composing  and  an  opportunate  uttering  of  words. 

Hence  t  Oppo-rtunately  adv.,  opportunely. 

1551  HULOET,  Oportunatlye,  in  temfore,oportune, tempts- 
Hue.  1590  BL-RROUGII  Meth.  rhysick  216  That  it  be  oppor- 
tunatly,  and  done  in  due  lime.  i6ao  BRATHWAIT  rax 
Senses  in  Anhaica  (1815)  II.  10  A  salve  ..  opportunalely 
ministered .  .affords  comfort  to  the  patient. 

Opportune    Opr»ati«-n,   fpfAiua),   a.    (adv. 
Also  5-6  opor-.    fa.  F.  opportun,  -une  seasonable, 
timely;  formerly  also,  exposed,  liable  (14-1 5th  c. 
in  Hatt-Darm.)  =  It.,  Pg.  opportune,  Sp.  oporluno, 
ad.  L,  opportun-us  fit,  suitable,  convenient,  season- 
able; advantageous, serviceable;  adapted;  exposed, 
liable,  f.  ob-  (OB-)  :   c/.  Portunus  the  protecting 
god  of  harbours,  f.  portu-s  harbour,  PORT. 
same  stem  is  found  in  importun-us  IMPOBTCXI 

1.  Adapted  to  an  end  or  purpose  or  the  cm 
stances   of  the   case;    fit,   suitable,   appropru 
a.  Of  a  time. 

Mr  de«re.. 
1410  —  Keason 
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OPPOSE. 


<$•  Sens.  1840  Whan  I  espyed  by  her  chere  Tyme  opportune 
and  best  leysere.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  395  When  time 
oportune  will  serve,  ye  shall  doe  well  to  advertise  him  therof. 
1676  G,  TOWERSON  Decalogue  464  That  part  of  the  day.. is 
the  most  opportune  for  business.  1780  BURKE  Left.,  to  T. 
Burgh  Wks.  1842  II.  411  There  never  seemed  a  more  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  than  that  moment.  1868 
E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxiv.  568  He  had  the  unfortunate 
quality  of  showing  his  teeth  before  the  opportune  moment 
for  using  them. 

fb.  Of  a  place.  06s. 

t  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rick.  Ill,  49  b,  That  his  adversaries 
in  no  wise  should  have  any  place  apte  or  oportune  easely  to 
take  lande.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  26  The  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place . .  shall  neuer  melt  Mine  honor  into 
lust.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  it.  xiii.  (1848)  137  The  great 
mistake  of  those  that  think  a  Death-bed  the  fittest  and 
opportunest  place  to  begin  Repentance  in.  1796  BURKE  Lett. 
Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  301  We  know  that  they  medi- 
tated the  very  same  invasion . .  upon  this  kingdom ;  and,  had 
the  coast  been  as  opportune,  would  have  effected  it. 

2.  Of  an  event,  action,  or  thing:  Fitting  in  regard 
to  time  or  circumstances,  seasonable ;  now  chiefly 
in  more  restricted  sense,  Meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  time  or  occasion,  timely,  well-timed. 

£1425  [implied  in  OPPORTUNELY],  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.t 
Hen.  VI f,  40  b,  With  all  diligence  prepared  oportune 
remedies  to  resist  and  withstand.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T. 
iv.  iv.  511  Most  opportune  to  her  neede,  I  baue  A  Vessel! 
rides  fast  by.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Brit.  n.  Wks.  (1847) 
485/2  The  Romans  now  over-matched  and  terrified,  Casar 
with  opportune  aid  appears.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  470 
Prophet  as  he  was,  he  might  not  strike  The  blame- 
less animal  . .  Her  opportune  offence  Saved  him.  1837 
LANDOR  Pentameron  iv.  Wks.  1853  II.  337/1  These  are 
better  thoughts  and  opportuner  than  such  lonely  places 
formerly  supplied  us  with.  1866  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880) 
III.  vii.  184  The  opportune  death  of  Philip  alone  prevented 
the  breaking  out  of  a  rebellion. 

•j-3.  Advantageous,  serviceable,  useful.    Obs. 

1432-50  tr,  Higdett  (Rolls)  II.  231  Thei  were  religious  men, 
and  oportune  exhtbicion  was  yffen  to  theyme.  .'.1470  G. 
ASHBY  Active  Policy  357  Kepe  secretnesse  as  a  secretarye, . . 
But  vnto  suche  persones  oportune  As  may  be  furthering  to 
youre  fortune.  £1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570) 
Gj,  Despise  thou  no  person  although  thou  purer  be  Of 
clothing,  of  cunning . .  or  ought  els  oportune  then  is  he.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Ep.  Ded.,  It  is  opportune  to  look 
back  upon  old  Times,  and  contemplate  our  Forefathers. 

t4.  Conveniently  exposed;  liable  or  open  (to 
attack  or  injury).  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  HI.  Ixiv.  149,  I  may  fully  truste  in 
noon  J?at  may  helpe  me  in  oportune  necessities,  but  allone 
in  J>e,  my  god.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  481  Behold  alone  The 
Woman  opportune  to  all  attempts. 

5.  Adopted  with  a  view  to  present  expediency : 
cf.  OPPORTUNISM,  rare. 

1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  iii,  Marlborough's . .  opportune 
fidelity  and  treason. 

t  B.  quasi-a*fo.  =»  Opportunely.   Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  85  [He]  Consider'd  every  Creature, 
which  of  all  Most  opportune  might  serve  his  Wiles.  1760-78 
H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  IV.  151  How  opportune  has 
our  Jesus  sent  you  to  us  on  this  occasion  ! 

t  Opportune,  v.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.    To  be  well  adapted  or  convenient  to ; 
to  suit,  accommodate. 

a  1637  R.  CLERKE  Sernt.  483  The  Pronoune  opportunes  us. 
Some  Copies  have  vobis ;  but  the  most  and  best,  nave  Nobis. 

2.  intr.  ?  To  have  opportunity,  to  get  the  chance. 
1606  WARNER  Alb.   Eng.  xv.   xcviil   390  Not  sticking 

cautilously  the  hier  of  Filthinesse  to  pur.se.  For,  may  she 
opportune  for  Pence,  Hues  not  like  lurching  Elaine. 

t  Opportu'neful,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  OPPORTUNE 
a.  +  -FDL.]  Affording  opportunity ;  seasonable, 

1605  ist  Pt.  Jeronimo  (1901)  n.  iv.  68  The  euening  to 
begins  to  slubber  day,  Sweet,  oportunefull  season,  a  1626 
MIDDLE-TON  Mayor  of  Oueenborough  iv.  iii,  If  we  let  slip 
this  opportuneful  hour,  Take  leave  of  fortune. 

Opportunely  (see  the  adj.),  adv.  [f.  OPPOR- 
TUNE a.  +•  -LY2.]  In  an  opportune  manner;  suit- 
ably in  respect  of  time,  place,  or  circumstances ; 
conveniently ;  now  always,  At  an  opportune  time 
or  juncture,  seasonably. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  25  He  mevid 
hym . .  with  goode  and  honeste  wordes,  opportunely  and 


DAVENANT  Albovine  Wks.  (1673)  436  Thou  art  far  more 
opportunely  stor'd  with  time  and  place  for  thy  revenge  then 
we  i'  th1  midst  of  day.  1774  J.  BRYANT  MythoL  I.  380  The 
land  of  Canaan  lay.,  opportunely  for  traffic.  1836  MARRYAT 
Midsh.  Easy  xxv,  How  opportunely  he  had  frightened  away 
the  robbers,  just  as  they  were  about  to  murder  her  relation 
1884  Law  Times  LXXVII.  62/1  [He]  has  written  a  good 
book  and  published  it  opportunely. 

Opportuneness  (see  the  adj.).  [f.  as  prec. 
-I-  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  opportune  ;  fit- 
ness of  time  or  occasion  ;  seasonableness,  timeliness. 

1917  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Opportuneness  ,  seasonableness.  1862 
R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  History  $  Art  378  The  opportune- 
ness of  these  revelations  of  the  Past  cannot  but  strike  one  as 
remarkable.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  16  Oct.  5/2  The  only 
suspicious  thing  about  this  telegram  is  its  opportuneness. 

Opportunism 


p'p£itiwniz'm). 

[f.  OPPORTUNE,  after  It.  opportunismo,  K.  oppor- 
tunisme  :  see  -ISM.]  The  policy  of  doing  what  is 
opportune,  or  at  the  time  expedient,  in  politics,  as 
opposed  to  rigid  adherence  to  party  principles; 
often  used  to  imply  sacrifice  of  principle  or  an  undue 
spirit  of  accommodation  to  present  circumstances. 


A  term  first  of  Italian,  and  then  of  French  politics,  which 
in  English  use  has  been  extended  to  characterize  any  method 
or  course  of  action  by  which  a  party  or  person  adapts  him- 
self to,  and  seeks  to  make  profitable  use  of,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  (The  introduction  of  the  word  has 
often  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Gambetta.) 

1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XV.  389  To  lead  the  [Italian]  people 
away  from  the  idea  of  unity  as  Utopian,  and  induce  them 
[i.e.  Cavour  and  others  in  1844]  to  enter  upon  the  path 
of  compromise,  or  *  opportunism  ',  to  use  their  own  term. 
1880  \yth  Cent,  Apr.  632  Among  Nonconformists  there  is 
not . .  one  who  has  less  of  the  spirit  of  opportunism  than 
Mr.  Illingworth.  1881  Standard  27  May,  He  [Gambetta] 
is  likewise  a  master  of  effect,  an  adept  in  the  craft  of 
Opportunism  in  a  wider  sense  than  he  himself  has  ever 
publicly  ascribed  to  a  word  of  his  own  invention.  1882 
A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  iii.  69  The  Daily  News  was  to  rise 
superior  to  the  opportunism  ..  of  the  Times.  1885  LD. 
GRANVILLE  Sp.  at  Hanley  6  Nov.  (Times  7  Nov.),  I  asked 
an  Englishman,  I  asked  a  Frenchman,  I  asked  an  Italian 
what  was  opportunism.  ..  The  Englishman  said  that  he 
thought  opportunism  was  the  preference  of  expediency  to 
principle.  The  French  gentleman  said  he  thought  it  was 
the  coquetting  with  principles  which  you  do  not  approve  in 
your  heart.  The  Italian  said  it  was  adapting  yourself  to 
those  circumstances  which  were  most  fitted  lo  get  you  into 
power  and  to  maintain  you  there.  1886  G.  ALLEN  Darwin 
yii.  ^124  The  dry  and  cautious  French  intelligence,  ever 
inclined  to  a  scientific  opportunism.  1808  BODLEY  France 
II.  iv.  vi.  407  Opportunism  in  its  whofesome  sense  is  the 
art  of  adapting  one's  self  to  changing  circumstances. 

Opportunist  (pp$itiw'nist,  ^•pf5jti#nist).  [f.  as 
prec*  4-  -IST  ;  in  F.  opportunists '.]  One  who  pro- 
Jesses  or  practises  opportunism  in  politics,  or  in  any 
sphere  of  action;  spec,  in  French  politics,  a  member 
of  the  party  led  by  Gambetta  (see  quot.  1881); 
also,  one  who,  at  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  held 
that  the  time  was  opportune  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility.  (Cf.  IN- 
OPPORTUNIST.) 

1881  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  624  The  term  Opportunist  was 
first  applied  to  him  [Gambetta]  by  Rochefort,  in  an 
article  in  the  Droits  de  F/wmtuet  published  in  February, 
1876.  1881  AUBERON  HERBERT  in  Times  29  Sept.  3/6  The 
opportunist  is  . .  the  man  who  says  '  I  would  not.  but 
I  must'.  He  yields  to  what  he  condemns,  to  what  he  thinks 
neither  right  nor  just . .  but  what,  as  he  claims,  is  justified 
and  forced  upon  him  by ..  circumstances.  1883-3  SCHAFF 
Ettcycl.  Relig.  Knmvl.  II.  1077  Called  inopportunists,  as 
distinct  from  the  opportunists.  1886  M.  CREIGHTON  in 
Academy  27  Feb.  139/3  It  is  a  conceivable  view  to  take  of 
him  [Cranmer]  that  he  concealed  a  good  deal  of  firmness 
under  the  guise  of  an  opportunist.  i&$  Athenaeum  16  Feb. 
205/2  Mr.  Gosse.  .considers  him  [Dryden] . .  to  be  a  sort  of 
literary  opportunist.  1898  Daily  News  8  Nov.  6/2  Mr. 
Gladstone  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  an  opportunist. 
Like  Prince  Bismarck,  he  held  that  a  statesman  should 
serve  his  country  as  circumstances  require,  rather  than  as 
his  own  opinions,  which  are  often  prejudices,  dictate. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1881  SEELEY  Bonaparte  in  Macm.  Mag.  July  164/1  All 
serious  governments  alike,  that  of  Bonaparte,  that  of  the 
Restoration, . .  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  present 
opportunist  Republic,  have  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
1789.  1887  Spectator  27  Aug.  1144  The  present  [French] 
Cabinet  is  in  essentials  an  Opportunist  Cabinet.  1895  F.  M. 
CRAWFORD  Ralstons  v.  68  A  man  of  fine  principles  and 
opportunist  practice. 

Hence  Opportunistic  ad/.,  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  an  opportunist. 

1892  Speaker  5  Mar.  292/2  He  attempts  to  apologise  for 
them  ..  on  the  opportunistic  ground  that  the  fecundity  of 
the  black  races  threatens  the  'political  effacement  of  the 
European  population  *. 

Opportunity  (>p£iti/?niti).  Also  4-6  opor-, 
40par>,  6  oppur-,  7  opper-;  4-6  -ite,  -yte,  (4 
-ytee),  6-7  -itie,  [a.  F.  opportunity  (i3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  opportunitds^  f.  opportun-n$ 
OPPORTUNE;  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  opportune;  season- 
ableness, timeliness ;   opportuneness.     Now  rare, 
and  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  L.  phrase  '  felix 
opportunitate  mortis*. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xviii,  Exercises  whiche  be  nat  utterly 
reproued  of  noble  auctours,  if  they  be  used  with  oportunite 
and  in  measure.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agricola  (1622)  202 
Thrice  happie  then  maiest  thou.. be  counted,  not  onely  for 
the  renowne  of  thy  life,  but.. for  the  opportunitie  of  thy 
decease.  1660  MILTON  Free  Coinmw.  Wks.  (1851)  434  Thir 
business  is  . .  oft-times  urgent ;  the  opportunity  of  Affairs 
gain'd  or  lost  in  a  moment.  1873  PATER  Renaissance  viii. 
167  A  death  which,  for  its  swiftness  and  its  opportunity,  he 
might  well  have  desired.  1878  SEELEY  Stein  III.  559  How 
much  suffering  had  been  saved  them  by  the  opportunity  of 
their  deaths. 

2.  A  time,  juncture,  or  condition  of  things  favour- 
able to  an  end  or  purpose,  or  admitting  of  some- 
thing being  done  or  effected ;  occasion,  chance. 

Orig.  without  article  or  pi.  —  *  convenience  of  time ';  the 
individualized  notion  'a  convenient  time',  with  pi.,  appears 
in  1560:  cf.  sense-development  of  circumstance ,  conscience. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  523  He..vatit  opportunite  For  to 
fulfill  hys  mawite.  1388  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxvi.  16  Fro  that 
tyme  he  sou^te  oportunyte  [1382  couenablete]  to  bitraye 
hym.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1005  Oportunite  when 
he  gatt,  He  was  ankerand  sole  satt.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  271  b,  Many  goodly  oportunities,  through  discepta- 
tion  were  omitted.  Ibid.  310  b,  In  these  eight  hondreth 
yeares  past,  chaunced  never  so  good  an  opportunitie.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear\\,  vi.  268  You  haue  manie  opportunities  to  cut 
him  off.  ^1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  103  That  Almighty 
Majesty  who  UMtfa  to  draw  ..  strength  out  of  weakncs, 
making  mans  extremity  his  opportunity.  1709  STKELE  Tatkr 
No.  10  F  i,  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  Opportunity 


of  running  over  all  the  Papers.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii. 
Wks.  18^4  I.  42  The  natural  course  of  things  affords  us 
opportunities  for  procuring  advantages  to  ourselves  at  certain 
times.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvii.  511  In  national 
history  opportunity  isas  powerful  as  purpose.  1890  BOLDKE- 
WOOD  Cot.  Reformer  (1891)  161  Neuchamp  had  been  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  his  opportunities. 

f  b.  A  time  when  there  is  occasion  or  need  for 
something.  Obs.  rare. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  120  Somtyme  he  maketh 
as  though  he  herde  vs  not,  in  oportunite  and  tyme  of  nede. 
1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  ii.  p  2  He  also  provides 
..some  of  these,  as  he  reckons  his  opportunities  may  be  to 
use  them. 

•(•  3.  Convenience  or  ad  vantage  ousness  of  site  or 
position.  In  quot.  1730  app.  Advantage  afforded 
by  position.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  284  This  is  the  most  famous  citie  in 
Moscouia.  .for  the  commodious oportunitie  of  ryuers,  multi- 
tude of  houses  [etc.].  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  viii.  Wks.  (1851) 
390  Hull,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  opportunitie  both  to 
sea  and  land  affaires,  1673  RAY  Joum.  Low  C.  22  Flushing 
..a  Town.. very  considerable  for.. the  opportunity  of  its 
Situation  and  convenience  of  its  Harbour.  1730  A.  GORDON 
Maffei's  Am  f  kith.  378  The  Opportunity  they  had  of  its 
Harbour,  incited  them.,  to  make  it  the  Staple-Port  for 
Merchandize  of  the  East.  1781  GIBBON  Dec/.  #  F.  xxx.  III. 
158  Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  opportunity  of  the 
place,  prepared .  .a  capacious  harbour. 

f4.  Fitness,  aptitude,  competency, 'faculty*.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  n.  pr.  iii.  25  (Cambr.  MS.)  Thow 
were  ryht  weleful..with  the  castete  of  thi  wyf  And  with  the 
oportunite  and  noblesse  of  thi  masculyn  chyldren.  1535 
COVERDALE  Eccl.  ii.  so  For  so  moch  as  a  man  shulde  weery 
himself  with  wysedome,  with  understondinge  and  oppur- 
t unite,  and  yet  DC  fayne  to  leave  his  labours  vnto  another. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  341  Although  the  swift- 
ness or  other  opportunity  of  the  Dogs  helpeth  them  to  flie 
away  from  her,  yet  if  she  can  but  cast  her  shadow  upon 
them,  she  easily  obtaineth  her  prey. 

f  o.  Fitness  of  things,  need.  Obs.  rare, 

(Its  use  here  is  app.  due  to  association  with  L.  oportft,} 

1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  435  That  man  is  a  cowarde 
that  wille  not  dye  when  oportunite  requirethe  hit  [Higdent 
quando  oportet ;  Trevisat  whannse  it  nedeth]. 

f  6.  erroneously.   —  IMPORTUNITY  4.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  iv.  20  Yet  seeke  my  Fathers 
loue,  still  seeke  it  sir,  If  opportunity  and  humblest  suite 
Cannot  attaine  it,  why  then  harke  you  hither.  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopiusi  Vandal  Wars  n.  50  John  the  son  of  Sisinniolus, 
at  the  Africans  opportunity,  raised  Forces  and  went  against 
them,  a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  (W.),  He  that  entreats  us  to  be 
happy,  with  an  opportunity  so  passionate,  as  if  not  we,  but 
himself,  were  to  receive  the  favor. 

t  Opportu'nous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  L. 
opportun-us  OPPORTUNE  +  -ous.]  =  OPPORTUNE. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xiu  x.  305  The  opportunous 
night  friends  her  complexion. 

Opposability  (^p^zabi-liti).  [f.  next  + -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  opposable. 

1863  HUXLEY  Man's  Place  Nat.  ii.  86  The  great  toe,.. in 
uncivilized  and  barefooted  people,.. retains  a  great  amount 
of  mobility,  and  even  some  sort  of  Opposability.  x88a  A.  R. 
WALLACE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  430  The  large  size  and 
complete  Opposability  of  the  thumb. 

Opposable  (^p^»*zab'l),  a.    [f.  OPPOSE  v.%  + 

-ABLE.] 

L  Capable  of  being  opposed,  withstood,  or  placed 
in  opposition  ((o~).  rare. 
1667  [implied  in  UNOPPOSABLE],   1802-12  BENTHAM^a//o«. 

Judtc.  Evid.(ifaj)\V.  151  The  application  iselt  her  opposable 
or  unopposable.  1829  —  Justice  fy  Cod.  Petit.  195  No 
arguments  will  be  found  opposable  to  it  other  than 
ungrounded  assertions. 

2.  Of  a  digit,  esp.  the  thumb :  Capable  of  being 
opposed  to,  or  applied  so  as  to  meet,  another. 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  442/2  Those  [monkeys]  of  Africa  and 
Asia  nave  completely  opposable  thumbs  on  the  fore-feet  as 
well  as  on  the  hind.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  $  Teeth  in  Circ,  Sc.t 
Organ.  Nat.  I.  253  A  freedom  of  the  digits,  with  some 
opposable  faculty  in  them.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent 
Man  129  A  thumb  is . .  a  finger  so  arranged  as  to  be  opposable 
to  the  other  fingers. 

tOppO'Sal.  Obs.  Also  5  opposaylle,  -ayle, 
-aile.  [f.  OPPOSE  v.  +  -AL  :  I  and  II  were  inde- 
pendently formed  on  the  two  branches  of  the  verb.] 
I.  1.  The  putting  of  posing  questions;  examina- 
tion, interrogation;  a  posing  question,  a  puzzle; 
=  APPOSAL  i. 

14*6  LYDG.  De  GniL  Pilgr.  10397,  I  ..for  fer,  be-gan 
to  quake,  What  Answere  I  sholde  make  Vn-to  hys  vnkouthe 
opposaylle.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  204  Go  furthe, 
libelle,  ..  And  pray  my  lordes  the  to  take  in  grace  In 
opposaile.  1607  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  u.  40  Sith  you  will 
needs  diue  into  my  poore  skill,  by  your  opposall,..!  will  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  satisfye  your  desire. 

II.  2.  =  OPPOSITION  5. 

1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  121,  I  should  have 
found  a  strong  opposal  in  my  obedience.  1665  SIR  T.  HER* 
BERT  Trav.  (1677)  81  The  Castle  gates  opened,  fearless  of  any 
further  opposal. 

3.  =  OPPOSITION  2,  3. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  iv.  199  An  opposal  of  <J  and 
the  O  very  seldom  fails  of  its  warm  thawing  Breath.  1839 
BAILKY  Festus  xxxi.  (1852)  516  No  sooner  came  I  to  the 
seat,  in  right  opposal  placed,  To  that  despotic  empress. 

tOpposant.  Obs.  rare~°.  [a.  F.  opposant 
(R.  Estienne,  1539),  pr.pple.  of  oppose?  OPPOSE  t/.] 

1611  COTGR.,  Opposant,  an  Opposant  or  Opponent. 

Oppose  ((?p^u*z),  v.  [a.  F.  opposert  in  1 2th  c. 
oposcr  (Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L.  ob-  (Os-  a)  +  poser  to 


OPPOSE. 

place,  put  down,  taken  as  representing  L.  pdnlre  to 
place  (see  POSB,  COMPOSE,  DEPOSE,  etc.).  In  OF. 
chiefly  used  in  the  mediaeval  sense  of  L.  oppdnlre 


'  to  oppose  in  argument,  question,  examine  ,  and  in 
this  sense  alone  found  in  MK.,  in  which  also  it 
varied  with  apose,  APPOSE,  which  later  became  the 
established  form:   see  APPOSE  v.1,  POSE  v.    For 
the  more  literal  senses  of  opponfre,  which  appear  in 
the  ifith  c.,  OPPONE  was  at  first  used,  but  before 
1600  oppose  prevailed,  as  in  compose,  depose,  dispose, 
expose,  and  other  assumed  representatives  of  L. 
pdiitrc.      Branches  I  and  II  are  thus  of  distinct 
nistory  in  Eng.,  though  both  repr.  L.  opponlrel\ 
I.  MK.  uses,  in  mediaeval  sense  of  L.  oppSnfre. 
•(•I.  trans.  To  confront  with  objections  or  hard 
questions ;  to  pose ;  to  examine,  interrogate,  ques- 
tion ;  =•  APPOSE  v.1  i.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  9). 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  297  And  answere  there  by  my 
procutour  To  swich  thyng  as  men  wole  opposen  me  [sa 
3  MSS. ;  v.  rr.  oposen,  apposen,  aposen).     1390  GOWF.R 
Can/.  I 1.  72  Of  tuo  pointz  schc  him  opposeth.    c  1415  Found. 
.V/.  Rartholomnu's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  56  He  was  callid  yn  of  the 
preyste,  and  opposid.    1530  PALSGR.  647/1,  I  oppose  one,  I 
make  a  tryall  of  his  lernyng,  or  I  laye  a  thyng  to  his  charge, 
je  afose.    1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  N/rwcts  Catech.  (1853)  109 
The  master  opposeth  the  scholar  to  see  how  he  hath  profited 
1607  NORDEN  Sum.  Dial.  IL  39  You  seeme  to  oppose  me 
farre,  and  the  thing  you  demaund,  will  require  a  longer  time. 
2.   absol.  and  intr.    To  put  objections  or  hard 
questions;   spec,  to  put  forward  objections  to  be 
answered  by  a  person  maintaining  a  philosophical 
or  theological  thesis,  esp.  as  a  means  of  qualifying 
for  a  degree,  etc. ;  =  APPOSE  v.l  t.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
1390  GOWHR  Can/.  III.  332  This  king  unto  this  maide 
opposeth,  And  axelh   ferst  what  was  hire  name.    Cisco 
[""Plied  in  OPPOSKR  i).    1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584) 
'  f  b,   Let  me  oppose.     Is  it  not  reason   that  I  shoulde 
oppose?     1581  W.CiiARKE#/rf.,Iwill..suffcryoutooppose 
and  make  an  argument  in  this  matter.    1690  E.  GEE  Jesuit's 
Mem.  176  To  the  end  that  fit  men  may  prepare  themselves 
to  oppose  for  the  same  [scholarships,  fellowships,  etc.).    1716 
M.  PAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  296  He  was  admitted  to  the 
reading  of  the  Sentences,  having  a  little  before  oppos'd  in 
Divinity,  in  1533. 

t 3.  To  examine  and  check  (accounts),  to  audit ; 
=  APPOSE  v.l  3.  Obs. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  58  Suche  par- 
celles  of  pourveyaunces  as  shal  be  brought  in  . .  and  duly 
opposed  in  the  countynghousc  monethly.  Ibid.  61  To  helpe 
oppose  all  the  partycular  accomptes  of  offycers. 

II.  Modern  uses. 

4.  trans.  To  set  (a  thing)  over  against,  place 
directly  before  or  in  front.  Const,  to,  f  against. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  x.  48  Oppose  thy  stedfast  gazing 
eyes  to  mine,  See  if  thou  canst  out-face  me  with  thy  lookes. 
t6i\—Heu.  yill,n.\.(n  HcrGracesate  downe.  .opposing 
freely  The  Beauty  of  her  Person  to  the  People.  1778  SIR  f! 
REYNOLDS  Disc.  viii.  (1876)  449  If  one  figure  opposes  his 
front  to  the  spectator.  1781  COWPER  Conversat,  269  The 
emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose,  In  contact  incon- 
venient, nose  to  nose.  181216  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  * 
Art  II.  180  When  two  equal  magnets  oppose  their  contrary 
poles  to  each  other.  184*  TENNYSON  Ulysses  48  My  mariners 
.  .That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took  The  thunder  and 
the  sunshine,  and  opposed  Free  hearts,  free  foreheads, 
t  b.  To  hold  out  for  acceptance ;  to  offer.  Obs. 
1598  CHAPMAN  Blinde  Beg.  Alexandria  I.  i,  Let  his  true 
picture  through  your  land  be  sent,  Opposing  great  rewardes 
to  him  that  findes  him. 

t  c.  To  expose,  subject.  Obs. 
1589  NASHB  Ded.  Greene's  Menafhon  (Arb.)  9  And  count  it 
a  great  peece  of  arte  in  an  inkhorn  man . .  to  oppose  his 
supcriours  to  envie.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vii.  32  Was  this 
a  face  To  be  oppos'd  \Qos.  exposed)  against  the  iarring 
wmdes? 

6.  To  set  (something)  against  or  on  the  other  side, 
as  a  counterpoise  or  contrast ;  to  bring  forward  or 
adduce  by  way  of  counterbalance ;  to  contrast ; 
to  put  in  rhetorical  or  ideal  opposition  (to), 

»579  FULKE  Heskins'  Part.  23  He  thinketh  Alphonsus 
good  ynough  to  oppose  against  Erasmus.  1594  T.  B.  Lit 
Prnnatid.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  193  When  the  flesh  is  opposed  and 
set  against  the  spirite  in  man,  wee  vnderstand  thereby,  not 
the  body  only,  but  also  the  soule  of  man.  1651  Bp.  HALL 
Invis.  World  n.  iii,  Opposing  our  present  condition  to  the 
succeeding.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  139  F  6  The 
tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  has  been ..  opposed  with  all 
the  confidence  of  triumph  to  the  dramatick  performances  of 
other  nations.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  275  Memory 
and  imagination,  though  we  sometimes  oppose  them,  are 
nearly  allied. 

6.  To  set  (something)  against  by  way  of  hindrance, 
check,  or  resistance ;  to  place  as  an  obstacle  ;  also, 


, s  oppos'd 

against  my  passage?  1704  SWIFT  Bate.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711) 
=55  Nor  could  the  Modern  have  avoided  present  Death,  if 
he  had  not  luckily  oppos'd  the  Shield  that  had  been  given 
him  by  Venus.  1794  GOOWIN  Col.  Williams  195  The  door 
wa<  no  longer  opposed  to  my  wishes.  1847  Mas.  A.  KERR 
Hist.  Servia  438  Michael  was  determined,  .to  oppose  force 
to  force.  1868  FRKEMAN  Norm.  Conf.ll.  ix.  422  There 
was  now  no  such  unexceptionable  rival  to  oppose  to  the 
Norman. 

7.  reji.  and  intr.  To  set  oneself  in  opposition, 
contend  against,  act  in  opposition  or  offer  resist- 
ance to.  a.  refl.  Obs.  or  arch. 

159°  MARLOWE  Edvi.  If,  i.  iv,  Leave  now  t'  oppose  thyself 
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against  the  King  1591  SHAKS.  7W  Gent.  in.  ii.  26  Thou 
art  not  ignorant  How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will? 
1670  HomiES  I  had  L  ,83  Others  fear  fopose  themselves  to 
me.  1717  POPE  Lima  182  Oppose  thyself  to  heav'n  ;  dis- 
pute my  heart, 
fb.  intr.  Obs. 

1599  SASUYS  EurotxSpec.  (1632)  41  To  all  such .  .as  should 
oppose  against  his  Soveraignlie.  1613  BIHGHAH  Xenopkou 
77  Aske  them  agame,  quoth  he,  why  they  oppose  against 
vs  in  armes.  1640  HABINGTON  Edw.  /f  83  Warwkke  op- 
posed against  their  feare  both  with  language  and  example 

t  c.  tntr.  Of  a  thing :   To  be  repugnant  or  con- 
trary to.  Obs. 

iocs  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xi.  }  3  If  it  be  admitted  that 
imagination  hath  power,  and  that  Ceremonies  fortify  imagina- 
tion,., yet  I  should  hold  them  unlawful,  as  opposing  to  that 
first  edict  which  God  gave  unto  man 
d.  With  inf.  To  forbid,  rare. 
1813  BYRON  Corsair  ii.  iv,  My  stern  vow  and  order's  laws 
oppose  1  o  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes. 

8.  trans.  To  stand  or  lie  over  against  (some- 
thing) ;  to  look  towards,  face,  front.  Now  rare. 

»*°^ '  [s««  OPPOSING  A>/.  <>•  i).  1615  G.SANDYS  Trav.  160 
I  he  Frontispicc  opposing  the  South,  of  an  excellent  struc- 
ture. 1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Aiial.  i.  xxxiii.  75 
They  are  so  situate  that  each  possesses  a  corner,  and  oppose 
one  another  in  manner  of  a  quadrangle.  i8ao  SHELLEY 
Hymn  to  Merc,  xxxv,  He  walked  . .  From  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  road,  And  with  his  face  opposed  the  steps  he  trod. 
8.  To  set  oneself  against  (a  person  or  thing) ;  to 
contend  against  with  physical  force,  by  exertion  of 
influence,  or  by  argument ;  to  endeavour  to  hinder, 
thwart,  or  overthrow ;  to  withstand,  resist,  combat ; 
to  stand  in  the  way  of,  obstruct. 

1596  SHAKS.  \  Hen.  TV,  iv.  iv.  33  He  shall  be  well  oppos'd. 
'oo?  —  Timon  in.  v.  20 With  a  Noble  Fury. .He  did  oppose 
his  Foe.  i(6j  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  419  Awaiting  who  appeer'd 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake  The  perilous  attempt. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  342  With  these  arms 
alone,  it  has  often  been  found  to  oppose  the  dog,  and  even 
the  Jaguar.  1791  Anccd.  W.  Pitt  I.  xx.  309  Pitt  com- 
municated to  the  Cabinet  his  resolution  of  attacking  Spain. 
Lord  Bute  was  the  first  person  who  opposed  it.  1813  F 
CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  21  After  some  hundred  feet  of 
ascent,  we  found  ourselves  opposed  by  a  parapet  of  con- 
gealed snow.  1834  I.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  (1837)  I. 
xx'v.  357  The  world  does  not  oppose  religion  as  such.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  l.  ii.  19  They  opposed  the  idea  of  ascending 
further. 

absol.  i6oj  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  60  Or  to  lake  Armes 
against  a  Sea  of  troubles,  And  by  opposing  end  them,  a  1830 
TIERNEY  in  Westm.  Gat.  (1900)  22  Oct.  2/3  The  duty  of  an 
Opposition  is  threefold  :  always  to  oppose,  never  to  propose 
and  to  turn  out  the  Government. 

b.  To  contest,  rare. 

18x3  SHELLEY  Caldermfs  Magico  Prodigioso  I  too,  I  Had 
so  much  arrogance  as  to  oppose  The  chair  of  the  mosl  high 
Professorship,  And  obtained  many  votes. 
Opposed  ($v5*'iA,poet.  -zed),  ///.  a.  [f.  OPPOSE 
v.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Placed  or  set  over  against ;  facing,  opposite. 
lifS*  HULOET,  Opposed,  oppositus.}  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV, 

ill.  L  up  Gelding  the  opposed  Conlinenl  as  much,  As  onlhe 
olher  side  it  takes  from  you.  IJM*  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  660 
The  gate  opposed  pellucid  valves  adorn.  i8»7  ELLIS  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  218  (tr.  Rep.  to  Venet.  Sen.)  The  Island  of 
England. .is  situated  in  the  Ocean.. opposed  on  the  east  to 
the  coast  of  Lower  Germany.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  4 
Psyche  Mar.  xxvi,  High  in  the  opposed  west  the  wondering 
moon  All  silvery  green  in  flying  green  was  fleec't. 

2.  Standing  in  opposition,  contrast,  or  conflict; 
contrasting,  conflicting ;  contrary  or  opposite  to. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  768  Fashioning  our  humors 
Euen  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents.  1596  —  Merck.  V. 
II.  ix.  62  To  offend,  and  iudge  are  distinct  offices,  And  of 
opposed  natures.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  IL  vii.  Wks.  1874  I. 
253  Supposition,  and  possibility,  when  opposed  to  historical 
evidence,  prove  nothing  (etc.).  1849  M  ACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi. 
II.  129  They  had  different  national  characters  as  strongly 
opposed  as  any  Iwo  national  characters  in  Europe. 

3.  Of  persons:    Hostile,  inimical,  at  variance, 
adverse  (to,  f"  against  a  person). 

1584  R-.SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xin.  xxx.  (1886)  277  Laie  a 
wager  with  your  confederate  (who  must  seeme  simple,  or 
obstinatlie  opposed  against  you).  1615  BEDWELL  Mokaiii. 
Imp.  in.  §  101  An  opposed  aduersary  to  God.  1865  PUSEY 
Truth  Eng.  Ch.  6  Common  zeal  for  faith  could  alone  bring 
together  those  who  were  opposed. 
b.  Adverse  to  a  measure,  practice,  system,  etc. 

1789  FRANKLIN  Let.  to  Webster  26  Dec.,  During  my  late 
absence  in  France,  I  find  that  several . .  new  words  nave  been 
introduced  into  our  parliamentary  language ..  The  word  op- 
posed, though  not  a  new  word,  I  find  used  in  a  new  manner, 
as,  '  The  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  this  measure ;  to 
which  I  have  also  myself  always  been  opposed  '.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  114  The  sense  of  the  nation  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  1874  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  151  He  was  especially  opposed  to 
young  men  being  compelled . .  to  go  terminally  to  communion. 

Hence  Oppo  sedness  (-ednes). 

1876  E.MUK  Tftessalonians  87  This  opposedness  to  all  men 
the  apostle  could  not  condemn. 

Oppo'seless,  a.  poet,  and  rhet.  [f.  OPPOSE  v.  + 
-LESS.]  Not  to  be  opposed,  resistless,  irresistible. 

1005  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  38  If  I  could  beare  it  longer,  and 
not  fall  To  quarrel!  with  your  great  opposelesse  willes. 
1789  tr.  Klcfi stock's  Messiah  n.  51  The  wide  seas  feel  the 
power  of  his  opposeless  foot.  1887  Comh.  M,ig.  Oct.  442 
Not  gainsaying  the  great  opposeless  will  of  his  patron. 

Opptvser.  Also  6  -ier.  [f.  OPPOSE  v.  +  -ER  '.] 
1.  1.  One  who  '  opposes '  the  defender  of  a 
thesis  in  an  academical  disputation.  Cf.  OPPOSE 
v.  2,  OPPONENT  B.  i.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 


OPPOSITE. 


c  ijoo  in  Peacock  Slat.  Cambridge  App.  A.  p.  »|v  Th™ 
shalfwayte  on  hym  [the  Doctor)  all  tie  OpSoxrr?  ,««  M.  J 
p.  xiv,  MI  Vichauncellor,  M.  ProclourvtEeFathe,  ,  ^ 
pOHen,  the  Bachiler  awwwervnge  and  the  BedeU.' 


•  _     •     -~ -»/»»«  wiu  tin}  omen. 

1 2.  One  who  checks  accounts  :  cf.  OPPORI  v  \ 
,•  1483  liter  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (,79O)  5,  The  Cham'. 

berlayne  is  this  clcrke'.  auditor  &  oppaterV 
II.   3.    One  who  opposes  or  contends  against 

a  person,  doctrine,  argument,  cause,  scheme,  etc  • 

-  OPPONENT  B.  t. 

ifci  SHAKS.  All,  Well  IIL  L  6  Holy  seeme.  the  quarrell 
Vpon  your  Grace,  part:  blackeand  fearefullOntli.. 
1607  —  Cor.  i.  v.  23  Now  the  faire  Goddeue  Fortune    Kali 
deepe  in  loue  with  thee,  and  her  great  channel  Mucuid'e  thv 
Opposers  swords.     1744  M,m.  CT.  P,alma*aJr,S?\ had \ 
S!£/,£S" "r"  f*?l     TV*"" locombiu  with.  .7,4  N ,«,,„ 
Stirlingshire  (1817)  I.  VL  125  He  bad  been  a  Mrenuou,  a, 
poser  of  the  Reformation.     1884  Kendal  Mercury^  Oct.  A 
Theopposers  of  the  scheme  were  a  minority. 

Oppo 'Sing,  vol.  so.    [S.  OPPOSE  v.  +  -wo  i.J 

tl.  Confronting  with  hostile  or  hard  questions  • 
interrogation.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  368/2  Opposynge.«p<w/V..  1570  T. 
NORTON  tr.  Jfotuefi  Cateck.  (t853)  109  Thf  Bishop  TnhU 
whole  manner  of  opposing  uselh  such  form  as  here  the 
LatechumenHS  or  child  is  prepared  unto. 

2.  Acting  against ;  opposition. 

16*4  LD.  E.  MOUHTACU  in  Buccleuck  MSS.  (Hat.  MSS. 
tomm.)  I.  259  ITiere  will  be  no  opposing  of  your  son.  1606 
Arti/.  Handsom.  52  No.  .crossings  or  opposings  of  his  wilT 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  XI.  x.  253  Those  exact  bills  of 
our  accounts  relating  all  our  opposings  even  of  the  smallest 
motions  of  the  Spirit. 

Opposing  GJpV"-zirj),  Ml.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4- 
-ING 2]  That  opposes. 

1.  That  stands  or  lies  over  against,  or  comes  in 
front  of  (something  else,  or  each  other);  fronting, 
opposite ;  confronting. 

,J?*1.SliA1<S-  PtZ  '"'  I\o1-  '7  By  the  tom  oPPMing  coign. 
Which  the  world  together  joins.  1791  WORDSW.  Descr. 
Sketches^  As  up  the  opposing  hills  they  slowly  creep.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  L  xvii.  119  Ground  between  the  opposing 
surfaces  of  the  masses  of  ice. 

2.  Acting  against  or  in  opposition;  withstanding, 
resisting ;  adverse,  conflicting,  contrary. 

1614  MILTON  cV*<ut  600  Against  lh' opposing  will  and  arm 
of  Heav'n  May  never  this  just  sword  be  lilted  up.    1793 
BURKE  Conduct  Minority  Wks.  VII.  275  All  these  parts  uf  our 
constitution,  whilst  ihey  are  balanced  as  opposing  interests, 
are  also  connected  as  friends.     1844  H.  H.  WILSOM  Brit. 
India  III.  91  They  succeeded  in  persuading  the  opposing 
party  to  permit  the  despatch  of  an  embassy. 
Hence  Oppo  singly  <K/ZA,  in  the  way  of  opposition. 
1841  G.  S.  FAIER  Prop.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  150  The  novel 
system .  .as  adopted  by  Mr.  Knox  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
opposingly  replies.     »88j  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  II.  iii.  77 
Lady  Dunstane's  opposingly  corresponding  stillness  pro- 
voked Miss_Paynbam  to  expatiate. 
Opposit  (jfpfzit),  v.     Also  7  opposite,     [f. 
L,  opposit-,  ppL  stem  of  oppdnire  :  see  OPPOHE.] 
t  L  trans.  To  oppose,  resist.  Obs.  rare~l. 
i«S7  J-  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispach't  607  To  think  they 
were  separated  from  the  Church  for  opposiling  those  more 
rigorous  pretences. 

2.  Metaph.  To  posit  as  a  contradictory,  rare. 
1881  ADAMSON  Fichte  159  If  there  is  to  be  op-positing  at 
all,  that  which  is  opposed  to  A  can  only  be  Not- A. . .  It  only 
becomes  plain  from  much  later  developments  of  the  system, 
what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  act  of  opposiling  or 
negating. 

Opposite  (frxfeit),  a.,  so.  (adv.,  prep.)  Also 
4-8  opposit,  (5  -yt),  5  oposyte,  (5-6  erron. 
apposite),  [a.  F.  opposite  adj.  and  sb.  (ijth  c.  in 
Godef.  Comply,  ad.  L.  opfosit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  op- 
ponfre :  see  OPPONE,  OPPOSE.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Placed  or  lying  over  against  something  on 
the  other  or  farther  side  of  an  intervening  line, 
space,  or  thing ;  contrary  in  position.  Const  to, 
from,  t  against. 

Said  of  the  two  ends  or  sides  of  a  line  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  of  two  points  on  these  sides,  the  line  joining  which 
would  intersect  the  given  line  at  right  angles  t  also,  of  the 
two  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  or  elongated  figure  which  are 
more  or  less  parallel,  or  of  any  object  having  such  a  figure, 
and  of  two  points  in  these  sides,  the  line  joining  which  would 
intersect  the  axis  of  the  figure  at  right  angles.  In  a  quadri- 
lateral, opposite  sides  are  distinguished  from  adjacent  sides 
which  meet  in  an  angle;  opposite^  angles  are  at  the  two  end. 
of  a  diagonal  In  a  circle  opposite  points  are  at  the  ends  of 
any  diameter.  Opposite  sides  of  a  street,  courtyard,  or  the 
like,  face  each  other,  but  opposite  sides  of  a  building  bee 
directly  away  from  each  other ;  the  opposite  angles  formed 
by  two  intersecting  straight  lines  also  lie  in  contrary  direc- 
tions ;  hence  the  notion  of  opposite  directions  in  2. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral.  IL  f  6  The  nadir  of  the  tonne  » 
Ihilke  degree  bat  is  opposit  to  the  degree  of  the  sonne.  1474 
CAXTON  Chessc  iv.  ii.  K  j,  On  the  liftc  side  the  foure  holden 
the  places  opposite.  1549  [see  OPPOSITION  \\  1551  RECOUDE 
Cast.  Knaail.  153  Then  are  they  [the  sun  and  moon)  right  oppo- 
site, the  one  against  the  other,  160  NSCDHAM  tr.  SeUen's 


hich  are  opposite  equ  . 

parallelograms  the  opposite  sides  are  equal  each  to  other ; 
and  the  opposite  angles  are  also  equal.     170*  PHILLIPS,  Uf- 
Posile  Cones  (in  Geom.),  two  Cones  of  the  like  Qu»hl>    • 
are  vertically  opposite,  and  have  the  same  conmoc 
Opposite  Sections,  are  the  two  HyperM*  s,  mad.  by  a  PU 
cuiting  both  those  Cones.     i7S»-7  »•  A  fsler  ,  /n«r.  t 
III.  us  It  is  quite  round,,  .two  person*  directly  oppotlte  I 


OPPOSITE. 
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each  other,  and  whispering  close  to  the  wall,  may  converse 
with  each  other,  without  being  over-heard  by  the  company 
in  the  middle.  1796  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Warning  III. 
147  A  larger  apartment,  that  overlooked  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Castle  from  that  which  he  had  entered  at.  1840-1  F.  E. 
FACET  Tales  of  Village  58  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  that  on  which  [etc.].  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  vii. 
50  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier  was  the  Aiguille  Verte. 
b.  Bot.  (a)  Situated,  as  similar  parts  or  organs, 
in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  an  axis  or  intervening 
body,  as  leaves  on  a  stem ;  (b)  Situated  in  front  of 
an  organ,  so  as  to  come  between  it  and  its  axis,  as 
a  stamen  in  front  of  a  sepal  or  petal.  Opposed  to 
alternate. 

1707  Curios,  in  Hitsb.  $•  Caret.  87  Plants  that  have  opposite 
Leaves,  as  the  Sensitive  has.  1776-^6  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  400  Cistus  ..anghcus:  ..leaves  hairy, 
opposite,  oblong,  1866  Treas,  Bot.  817/2  Opposite^  placed 
on  opposite  sides  of  some  other  body  or  thing  and  on  the 
same  plane.  Thus,  when  leaves  are  opposite,  they  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem;  when  petals  are  opposite,  they 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  flower ;  and  so  on. 

2.  Turned  or  moving  the  other  way;   contrary, 
reverse. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys  le  Roy  8  b,  The  inhabitants  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other  haue  their  shadowes  opposite. 
1801  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Lett.  Solit.  Wand.  I.  72  Which  . . 
led  . .  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  she  had 
before  followed.    1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iv.  (1879) 
144  When  we  travel  in  an  express  train,  the  objects  appear 
to  fly  past  us  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  we 
are  going.    Mod.  Standing  together  but  looking  in  opposite 
directions.      Two  trains  coming  from  opposite  directions 
met  in  collision.    We  started  in  opposite  directions. 

3.  Contrary  in   nature,   character,  or  tendency; 
diametrically  different.     Const,  to,  front  (^than). 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  236  So  began  we  to  be  more 
opposit  in  opinions :  He  graue,  I  gamesome :  he  studious, 
I  carelesse.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  u.  91  You  Mistris,  That 
haue  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter,  And  keepe  the  gate 
of  hell.  1630  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senaulfs  Man,  bee.  Guilty 
31  Self  love  takes  a  clean  opposite  way,  from  that  of 
charity.  1754  J.  HILDROP  Misc.  Wks.  I.  91  They  imploy 
their  Wealth  and  Interest  to  quite  opposite  Purposes  than 
were  intended  by  the  Grant.  1794  PALEY  Evid.  (1825)  II. 
229  There  are  two  opposite  descriptions  of  character,  under 
which  mankind  may  be  classed.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics 
xxxvi.  305  The  accidental  colour  of  any  particular  colour 
will  be  the  colour  exactly  opposite  that  particular  colour. 
Hence  the  two  colours  have  been  called  opposite  colours. 
1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  724  His  authority 
will  hardly  bear  up  against  so  many  opposite  witnesses. 
1887  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  Ser.  n.  viii.  (1888)  296  But  he  is 
an  opportunist  of  an  opposite  kind  from  those  who  in  politics 
.  .give  themselves  this  name. 

D.  With  the :  that  is  opposed  to  something  else ; 
the  contrary,  the  other  (of  two  related  things  of 
different  character). 

1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  12  Finds  never 
any  fault  in  their  owne  side,  nor  vertue  in  the  opposite. 
17x1  ADDISON  Spect,  No.  99  F  3  Nothing  makes  a  Woman 
more  esteemed  by  the  opposite  Sex  than  Chastity.  1849 
JAMES  Woodman  xiii,  After  the  king's  death,  you  continued 
in  office  under  the  opposite  faction. 

T"  4.  Opposed  in  will  or  action,  hostile,  antago- 
nistic, adverse.  Const,  to,  against.  Obs. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1663)  226  The  adversary, 
who  sets  himself  opposite  against  the  truth.  1589  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  Prose  Add.  {1612)  331  ^Eneas,  supposing  the 
Gods  to  bee  yet  opposite  to  the  Troians.  1601  SHAKS. 
Twel.  N.  n.  v.  162  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with 
seruants.  i6ao  E.  BLOUNT  Horse  Subs.  490  You  shall  finde 
some  to  flatter,  .most,  when  they  shew  to  be  most  opposite 
against  it.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  no  He  was 
opposit  to  the  Monopoly  of  Warwick's  Power.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephns,  Antiq.  xvm.  vi,  But  God  proved 
opposite  to  his  designation. 

t  b.  Of  things :  Antagonistic,  adverse,  repug- 
nant. Obs. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  254  All  forme  is  formelesse,  Order 
orderlesse,  Saue  what  is  opposite  to  Englands  loue.      1684. 
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these  worldly  vanities,  as  very  opposite  to  true  Religion. 

5.   Comb.,  as  opposite-leaved  adj. 

1871  K.INGSLEY  AtLastl.  vii.  253  Stems,  .opposite-leaved, 
alternate-leaved,  leafless,  or  covered  with  leaves  of  every 
conceivable  pattern.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  179/1  Opposite- 
leaved  Golden  Saxifrage. 

B.  sb.  [The  adj.  used  absol.,  and  in  some  uses 
scarcely  a  sb.] 

f  1.  ~  Opposite  point,  esp.  of  the  heavens.  Obs. 
(Cf.  OPPOSITION  3.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T,  1036  Estward  ther  stood  a  gate 
of  Marbul  whit,  Westward  right  swich  another  in  the  opposit 
{Corpus  MS.f  in  opposite],  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxix.  1 1 1 
The  fayre  Iris  descendynge  . .  at  the  oposyte  of  the  sonne. 
1604  E.  G[R:MSTONE]  D'Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies  in.  v.  133 
In  eight  notable  poyntes  of  heaven,  which  are  the  two 
Poles,  the  two  Equinoxes,  the  two  Solstices,  and  their 
opposites  in  the  same  Circle. 

t  b.   =  Opposite  aspect,  OPPOSITION  3.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  659  Planetarie  motions  and  aspects 
In  Sextile,  Square,  and  Trine,  and  Opposite. 

2.  That  which  is  opposite  or  contrary ;  an  object, 
fact,  or  quality  that  is  the  reverse  of  something  else ; 
often  in//.,  things  the  most  different  of  their  kind, 
f  In  opposite,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  other  hand. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  iv.  30  In  opposit,  Osias  vas  hot  aucht 
Seir  of  aige  quhen  he  vas  vnctit  kyng..3Jt  he  gouuernit  veil 
the  cuntre.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  %  Cl.  i.  ii.  130  The  present 


pleasure,  By  reuolution  lowring,  does  become  The  opposite 
ofitselfe.  a  1735 \nwj-THixoiStateQuacks  Misc.  Wks.  1751 
I.  159  This  is  that  Oedipus,  whose  Wisdom  can  reconcile 
inconsistent  Opposites.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Sheiks.  Char. 
xi.  280  Ariel  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  Caliban.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  145  The  most  extreme  opposites 
nave  some  qualities  in  common. 

b.   Logic.   An   opposite  term  or   proposition ; 
fa  contrary  argument  (obs.\ 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  i.  x.  46  b,  Opposites  are  dis- 
agreeable argumentes  which  disagree  both  in  respect  and 
in  matter  it  selfe.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  Aristotle 
makes  four  kinde  of  Opposites.  1727-38  CHAMBERS  CycL 
s.  v.,  Contraries  are  positive  opposites.  .  .Such  are  cold  and 
heat.  1864  BOWEM  Logic  vi.  162  The  logical  doctrine  of 
Opposition  shows  us  what  can  be  immediately  inferred  as 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  one  Judgment,  from  positing  or 
sublating.. one  of  its  Opposites.  Ibid.  164  Sub-Contraries  can 
be  called  '  opposites '  only  in  a  qualified  and  technical  sense. 

3.  A  person  who  stands  in  a  relation  of  opposition 
to  another;  an  antagonist,  adversary,  opponent. 
(Very  common  in  I7th  c. :  now  rare  or  Obs.} 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q,  clxx,  Though  thy  begynnyng  hath 
beiie  retrograde,  Be  fro  ward  opposyt.  1593  SHAKS.  -zHett.  K7, 
v.  Sii.  22  Our  foes . .  Being  opposites  of  such  repayring  Nature. 
1625  COOKE  Pope  Joan  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  56  If 
their  opposites  writings  were  not  extant . .  we  had  never 
heard  of  such  an  objection.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks. 
1867  V.  5  Aurelianus.. brought  Tetricus  his  opposite,  and 


;rsary  in  greatness  and  learning, 
easy  to  have  found  either  a  more  proper  opposite.  1821-30 
LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  159  He  would  have  gone  ..  as  far  as 
anybody  to  tread  down  his  opposites  politically. 

C.  quasi-a^fe*. 

1 1.  In  opposition,  by  way  of  counterpoise.  Obs. 

15*3  LD.  BERNERS /'VzHltt.  I.cclii.  374  In  lykewyse,  opposit 
to  this  dede,  the  kynge  of  Englande  shewed  his  quarel  in 
Almaygne,  and  in  other  places. 

2.  In  an  opposite  position  or  direction. 

[1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  128  From  his  armed  Peers  Forth 
stepping  opposite,  half  way  he  met  His  daring  foe.  I  biff. 
vii.  376  Less  bright  the  Moon,  But  opposite  in  leveld  West 
was  set  His  mirror.]  1817  SHELLEY  Pr.  Athanase  n,  i.  38 
And  Athanase,  her  child,.. sate  opposite  and  gazed.  1896 
Daily  JVe^us  5  June  5/4  Several  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 

D.  quasi-//-*;/,    [ellipt.  for  opposite  &.]     Over 
against ;    facing   or   fronting  on   the   other   side. 
(Cf.  L.  adversus,  adversum  prep.) 

1758  GOLDSM.  Mem.  Prot.  (1895)  I.  226  Opposite  this 
Chamber  was  another.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Hist.  Lady 
Barton  III.  97,  I  was  sitting.. opposite  the  door  of  the 
room.  1834  LANDOR  Citation  Shakespeare  Wks.  1853  II. 
274/1  We  knelt  down  opposite  each  other,  and  said  our 
prayers.  1892  Law  Rep.  2  Queen's  Bench  535  A  number  of 
questions  . .  with  a  blank  opposite  each  question  for  the 
answer.  Mod.  In  a  building  opposite  the  Town  Hall. 

Oppositely  (fp&ftU),  adv.   [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  la  an  opposite  position  or  direction  ;  so  as  to 
be  opposite  (f  to,  f  against)  ;  on  opposite  sides. 

Oppositely  pinnate  :  see  quot.  1753. 

1593  Rites  fy  Mon.  Ch.  Ditrh.  (Surtees)  49  Oppositlie 
&  nrste  to  Se  Marie  is  placed  y«  picture  of  Thorn's 
Langley.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  (1723)  154  The  watch- 
towre,  mencioned  by  Orosius,  and  oppositely  placed  to  such 
another  in  Galitia.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Leaf 
(Pinnated),  The  oppositely  pinnated  (.leaves!  .  •  when  the 
folioles  stand  opposite  to  one  another  on  the  common  petiole. 
1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  154  Calyx  4-leaved,  inferior, 
oppositely  imbricated  in  aestivation.  1862  ELLACOMBE  in 
Church  Bells  (1883)  15  Sept.  808/1  The  bells  would  be  pulled 
to  follow  each  other  oppositely. 

2.  In  an  opposite  or  contrary  manner;  7 in  reverse 
order ;  in  opposition  or  contrast  (obs.'). 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  n  Iris,  .being,  .stricken  of  the 
Sanaa  his  beames  . .  doth  represent  . .  both  the  figure  and 
colours  of  the  Rainebow  upon  the  wall  next  to  it,  and  that 
oppositely.  1649  Bounds  Publ.  Obed.  63  Have  not  our 
Antagonists,  .pbserv'd  them.,  to  have  as  oppositly,  yet  as 
peremtorily  differ'd  from  one  another,  as  people  of  any 
family  ever  did  ?  1792  A  need.  W.  Pitt  I.  iv.  81  His  country 
and  he  are.  .equally,  though  oppositely,  concerned.  1843 
MILL  Logic  in.  ix.  §3^(1856)1.449  The.. body  which  is  to  be 
oppositely  electrified  is  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
t  b.  On  the  contrary,  contrariwise ;  conversely. 

1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxiv.  410  This  sin  against  the 
Spirit  is.. the  deadly  stop  to  the  whole  work  of  salvation: 
oppositely,  when  the  spirit  is  received,  .into  that  soul  the 
eternal  love  of  God  [etc.],  .run  freely. 

Oppositeness  (fp&itnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  opposite  or  opposed; 
contrariety,  antagonism  ;  f  repugnance  (obs.}. 

1645  W.  JztiKVKStit-DgstnyerS  An . .  out-going  of  affection 
after  our  own  things  which  we  make  our  aime..in  a  way  of 
oppositnesse  even  to  the  things  of  Christ.  1658  DURHAM 
Exp,  Revelation  I.  viii.  (1680)  50  Notwithstanding  his  great 
oppositnesse  thereto,  [Ambrose]  was  at  length  so  pressed  as 
he  was  made  to  yield.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.X.V\.  664  The 
same  oppositeness  to  the  accustomed  opinions  of  decent 
Englishmen  prevails  in  a  hundred  other  points. 

OppO-siti-,  combining  form  of  L.  oppositus 
opposite,  used  in  scientific  (chiefly  botanical)  adjs., 
often  adaptations  of  modern  Latin  terms,  as  Oppo- 
sitiflo'rous,  having  opposite  peduncles  or  inflo- 
rescences ;  Oppositifo'lious,  (a)  having  opposite 
leaves,  (b)  situated  opposite  a  leaf  (as  a  peduncle 
or  tendril) ;  Oppositiprnnate,  oppositely  pinnate ; 
Oppositipe'talous,  situated  opposite  a  petal ; 
Oppositipo'lar,  having  poles  situated  at  opposite 
ends  (as  certain  nerve-cells)  ;  Oppositise'palous, 
situated  opposite  a  sepal  (as  a  stamen). 


1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xxi.  (1765)  217  Oppositifolious, 
such  as  come  out  opposite  to  the  Leaves.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Oppositijlorus,  having  opposing  peduncles,. . 
oppositiflorous.  /bid.,  Oppositipennatust&p$i\^&  to  pennate 
leaves,  of  which  the  folioles  are  opposite  :  oppositipennate. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  422/2  O^ppositipetalons^  placed 
before  a  petal.  Oppositisepaloust  situated  before  a  sepal. 

Opposition  (f?p<5zrjan).  [ad.  L.  opposition-em  t 
n.  otaction  f.  opponere :  see  OPPONE,  OPPOSE  v. 
Cf.  F.  opposition  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.). 

The  specific  senses  3,  4  b,  and  7,  appear  earlier  than  the 
more  general  senses.] 

jl.  The  action  of  setting  opposite  or  against. 
(In  quot.,  offering  for  combat.)  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  178,  I  meane  my  Lord)  the  opposi- 
tion of  your  person  in  tryall. 

b.  spec.    Cf.  OPPOSABLE  2. 

T&gQAllbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  209  Two  principal  move- 
ments, namely,  abduction  of  the  thumb,  and  opposition  of 
the  thumb.  ..By  opposition  we  mean  the  power  of  touching 
the  tips  of  all  the  fingers  in  succession  with  the  tip  of  the 
thumb. 

2.  Position   over   against   something ;    opposite 
situation  or  direction  ;  in  opp.  (to\  facing,  fronting. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  803  Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition 
sits  Grim  Death  my  Son  and  foe.  1845  STODDART  Grammar 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  134/1  When  any  two  visible 
objects  are  nearly  connected,  in  local  situation,  they  must 
appear  to  be  placed  in  apposition  to  each  other,  if  both  be 
viewed  from  a  distant  point;  but  if  one  be  viewed  from  the 
other,  it  will  appear  to  be  placed  in  opposition.  1854  DE 
QUINCEY  A  utobiog.  Sk.JVordsworth  1 1.  y.  230 1  n  one  quarter, 
a  little  wood. .  ;  more  directly  in  opposition  to  the  spectator, 
a  few  green  fields. 

3.  Astral,  and  Astron.   The  relative  position  of 
two  heavenly  bodies  when  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other  as  seen  from  the  earth's  surface,  their  longi- 
tude then  differing  by  180°;  esp.  the  position  of 
a  heavenly  body  when  opposite  to  the  sun. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  329  Now  next  at  this  opposicion 
Which  in  the  signe  shal  be  of  the  Icon  As  preieth  hire  [the 
moon]  so  greet  a  flood  to  brynge.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  55 
Sum  tyme  the  mune  is  in  opposition,  that  is,  quhen  the 
mune  &.  the  soune  are  in  apposite  degreis.  1594  BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc.  iv.  xliv.  (1636)  502  You  shall  find  the  Moone  to  be. . 
in  an  opposition  with  Saturne.  a  i658CLEVELAND<7^«.  Poems 
(1677)  165  The  Moon  when  she  is  Eclipsed  is  always  in  Opposi- 
tion with  the  Sun.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  fy  Comm. 
AtfansVfks.  1755  II.  i.  35  Pompey  and  Caesar,  two  stars  of 
such  a  magnitude,  that  their  conjunction  was  as  likely  to  be 
fatal,  as  their  opposition.  1881  Athenasunt  No.  2829.  61  The 
planet  was  in  opposition,  .on  the  27th  of  December. 

4.  The  action  of  placing  one  thing  in  contrast 
with  another ;  the  condition  of  being  opposed  or 
contrasted;  contrast,  contradistinction,  antithesis. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  (1887)  173  Oppositions 
of  vertues  by  way  of  comparison  is  their  chiefe  commenda- 
tion. 1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  xxxiii.  105  How  great  is  the 
opposition  betwixt  that  assembly  and  this  company?  1712 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  46  Their  Verdure 
serving  as  a  Ground  to  the  Figures, .  .improves  them  by  the 
Opposition  it  produces.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  (1848)  I. 
n.  v.  iii.  §  9. 355  What  was  made  above  bright  by  opposition 
to  blue,  being  underneath  made  cool  and  dark  by  opposi- 
tion to  gold.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cono^.  I.  App.  599  In 
the  English  Chronicles.. the  opposition  is  made  between 
'  French  '  and  '  English  '.  1876  J.  PARKER  Paracl.  ii.  xix. 
351  Enmity  is  set  in  opposition  to  love,  and  carnality  in 
opposition  to  spiritual-mmdedness. 

fb.  Rhet.  A  contrast  of  positions  or  arguments; 
a  contrary  position  or  argument;  a  proposition 
opposed  to  a  thesis,  counter-proposition,  objection. 
(Cf.  ANTITHESIS  i,  2.)  Obs. 

14x2-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  \\\.  xxviii.  (MS.  Digby  230)  If. 
133  b/i  There  may  be  made  noon  opposicioun  Aboue  J>e 
grounde,  gif  J?e  body  lye  pat  of  Resoun  it  niote  putrifye. 
1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  vi.  20  Avoyde . .  opposicions  of  science 
falsly  so  called.  157^  VAUTROUILLIEB  Lut/ter  on  Ep.  Gal. 
137  It  containeth  tnts  inuincible  opposition  :  that  is,  if  the 
sinnes  of  the  whole  world  be  in  that  one  man  lesus  Christ, 
then  are  they  not  in  the  world.  But  if  they  be  not  in  him, 
then  are  they  yet  in  the  world.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4), 
Opposition,  „  In  Rhetorick  is  a  figure  of  Sentence,  the  same 
with  Objection. 

c.  Logic.  The  relation  between  two  propositions 
which  have  the  same  subject  and  predicate  but 
differ  in  quantity  or  quality  or  both. 

The  recognized  kinds  of  opposition  are  four,  viz.  CV«- 
tradtctory,  Contrary^  Subcontrary,  Subaltern  :  see  these. 

1697  tr.  Bnrgersdicius*  Logic  i.  xxxiii.  128  True  Opposition 
afore-mentioned  is  either  Contrariety  or  Contradiction.  1788 
REID  Aristotle's  Log.  i.  §3.  n  The  four  kinds  of  opposition 
of  terms  are  explained.  1844  WHATELV  Logic  H.  ii.  §  3  (ed.  8) 
72  *  Contradictory-opposition '  is  the  kind  most  frequently 
alluded  to, because. .to  deny, — or  to  disbelieve, — a  proposi- 
tion, is  to  assert,  or  to  believe,  its  Contradictory.  1860  ABP. 
THOMSON  Lnivs  Th.  148  Opposition  of  Judgments  is  the 
relation  between  any  two  which  have  the  same  matter,  but  a 
different  form.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vi.  162  Opposition ..  was 
first  applied  only  to  the  relations  between  two  Contraries, 
or  two  Contradictories.  1866  FOWLER  Deduct.  Logic  in.  ii. 
fed.  2)  74  It  is  only  in  a  Contradictory  Opposition  (where 
the  opposed  terms  differ  both  in  quantity  and  quaUty)_that 
from  the  truth  or  falsity  of  one  proposition  we  can  invariably 
infer  the  tmth  or  falsity  of  another, 

f  d.  concr.  That  which  is  opposite  or  contrary; 
that  which  contrasts  or  counterbalances.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV^  11.  iii,  15  The  purpose  you  vnder- 
take  is  dangerous,  .  .and  your  whole  Plot  too  light,  for  the 
counterpoize  of  so  great  an  Opposition.  vmtRwttCivi&tjP 
137  The  Opposition  of  the  Pleasant  Stile,  is  the  dull 
Burlesque  that  consists  in  mean  Ironies. 

5.  Contrary  or  hostile  action,  antagonism,  resist- 


OPPOSITIONAL. 

mice ;    the    fact    or   condition   of  being  opposed, 
hostile,  or  adverse. 

1588  SHAKS.  L,  /-.  /..  v.  ii.  743  Thai  you  vouchsafe,  .to 
excuse,  or  hide,  The  liberal!  Opposition  of  our  spirits.  1663 
i'.i  KIUKK  (  I'unstl  10  Nature  of  Aire  buhii;  to  ascend,  and 
when  it  meets  with  a  sudden  opposition  it  .spreads.  1747 
HUILKR  &rw.  Ho.  Lords  Wks.  1874  11.  300  Opposition.,  to 
measures  which  he  sees  to  be  necessary,  is  its<  If  immoral. 
1771  tloujKM,  Hist.  ting.  I.  ii  They  made  a  brave  opposi- 
tion against  the  veteran  army.  1868  HKLPS  Kealnuili 
xvii.  (1876)  487  A  disagreeable  man  will  often  dissent  from 
you  from  the  mere  love  of  opposition.  1876  MOZI.KV  Univ. 
Serin,  x,  (1877)  an  A  life  of  enmities  is  greatly  in  opposition 
to  growth  in  holiness, 

f  b.  Kncounter,  combat.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  I  fen.  //',  \.  iii.  99  On  the  gentle  Seuernes 
sedyie  banke,  In  single  Opposition  hand  to  hand.  1604  — 
Oth,  n.  iii.  184  Tilting  one  at  others  breastes,  In  opposition 
bloody.  1610  SELUEN  Duello  2  That  single  opposition,  which 
the  French  cal  Combate  settl  d  ,vc»/,..our  Kngtish  single 
fight.  1655  E.  TERRY  I7oy.  E.  Ind.  48  Our  Charles  in  this 
opposition  made  at  her  adversary,. three  hundred  seventy 
ami  live  ^reat  Shot. 

c.  Fencing.  See  quot.  1879.  (A  Gallicism.) 
1809  ROLAND  Fencing  77  The  old  system  of  Fencing  re- 
commends to  use  the  left  hand, when  you  make  the  flancona.de 
as  an  opposition  to  the  adversary's  blade  from  the  line  of 
your  body.  1879  Encyd.  Brit,  IX.  70/2  In  fencing,  '  opposi- 
tion '  signifies  the  art  of  covering  the  body  at  the  time  of 
delivering  a  thrift,  on  that  side  where  the  foils  happen  to 
cross,  in  order  to  prevent  an  antagonist  exchanging  hits. 

d.  ///  opposition,  in  the  position  of  being  opposed 
to  the  administration  ;  said  of  one  of  two  politic.il 
parties,  or  a  member  of  that  party,  when  the  other 
is  in  office.  (Cf.  6.) 

1793  BURKK  Conduct  Minority  Wks.  VII.  286  The  authors 
..of  the  American  war,  with  whom  I  have  acted,  both  in 
office  and  in  opposition.  1847  EMERSON  AV/r.  Men.  Goethe 
Wks.  (Bohn)  1 .  386  How  can  he  be  honoured,  when . .  he  must 
sustain  with  shameless  advocacy  some  l>ad  government,  or 
must  bark  all  the  year  round,  in  opposition  ?  1895  W-Vj/w. 
Gaz.  15  Aug.  1/2  They  are  in  Opposition  and  not  in  office. 
6.  concr.  A  political  party  opposed  to  that  in 
office  ;  esp.  the  party  opposed  to  the  administration 
in  the  British  Parliament  or  other  legislative  body. 
1704  DAVENANT  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  u.  IV.  244  They 
who  shall  form  Oppositions  hereafter  will  be  thought  to  be 
bribed  by  France.  1744  M.  BISHOP  Life  «$•  Adv.  263  There 
is  no  Senate  without  an  Opposition,  nor  no  Party  of  Men 
without  different  Opinions.  1817  EVANS  Parl.  Deb.  136 
Hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition,  and  laughter  from  the 
Ministerial  benches.  1816  J,  CAM  HOBHOUSE  Sp.  Ho.  Comm, 
10  Apr.  (Hansard  XV.  135^  It  was  said  to  be  very  hard  on 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  raise  objections  to  this  proposition. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  was  more  hard  on  his 
majesty's  opposition  (a  laugh)  to  compel  them  to  take  this 
course.  [The  phrase  was  at  once  taken  up  and  was  used  in 
the  course  of  the  same  debate  by  Canning  and  Tierney.J 
1850  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  (1877)  II.  v.  xii.  378  These 
French  formed  the  first  political  Opposition  ever  known  in 
Canada.  1856  W.  H.  SMYTH  Rom.  Fam.  Coins  55  He 
[Lentulus]  relapsed  to  the  opposition,  with  the  appointment 
of  propraetor  in  Asia* 

b.  transf.   Any  party  or  body  of  opponents. 
1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  II.  Ixvii.  319  Every 
system  of  philosophy,  like  every  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
has  an  opposition.    1869  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  I.  44  In 
those  days  the  Opposition  was  not  only  hungry  but  desperate. 
f7.  [from  OPPOSE  z/.  i.]   a.  Inquisition,  inquiry, 
examination,     b.  ~  APPOSITION  *.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr,  Pol.  Vcrg.  Eng,  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  97  Now  let 
us  returne  to  the  opposicion  of  those  things  which  concerne 
the  state  of  Brittaine.  1660  PEPVS  Diary  9  Jan.  (1825)  I.  4, 
I  rose  early  . .  and  looked  over  and  corrected  my  brother 
John's  speech,  which  he  is  to  make  the  next  opposition  [i.e. 
Apposition  at  St.  Paul's  School]. 
8.  attrib.  (esp.  in  sense  6),  as  opposition  benches, 
cheer,  newspaper,  etc. 

1801  SURR  Splendid  Misery  II.  14  Scowling  in  opposition 
minorities.    1817  COLERIDGE  Biog,  Lit.  89  If.. he  will  com- 
1860  FORSTER  Gr,  Re- 
In  April  ..  the 
FREEMAN  Norm. 

Cong.  I.  iv.  197  The  election  of  Robert.. Count  of  Paris, 
as  an  opposition  King.  1888  Daily  News  18  Dec.  2/6 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  received  with  Opposition  cheers, 
said  [etc.]. 

Oppositional  Op&ifwll),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 

f  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  astronomical  opposition. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  u.  iv.  199  The  Quincunx  of  Sol, 
a  Sign  distant  from  the  Oppositional  Line.  Ibid.  xiv.  354 
This  seems  a  Conjunctional  Comet.. it  may  be  reckoned 
Oppositional,  in  respect  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character  of, 
opposition  or  hostile  action ;  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  parliamentary  opposition. 

1829  Examiner  754/1  It  [the  revenue]  loses  its  Oppositional, 
grim,  taxing-man  aspect.  1857  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VIL  97,  I  saw 
the  premier,,  .and  other  people,  ministerial  and  Oppositional. 
1885  tr.  Wellhausen's  Proltg.  Hist.  Israel  \v.  \.  138  Their 
extraordinary  and  Oppositional  action. 

Opposi'tiouist.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  professes  or  practises  opposition ;  esp. 
a  member  of  the  parliamentary  opposition. 

X773..J-  BOUCHER  Amer.  RcnoL  ^1797)  297  Like  modern 
oppositionists,  .they  seem  to  have  thwarted  David,  .[as]  the 
best  way  to  promote  some  indirect  purpose  of  their  own. 
1786  Enrop.  Mag:  IX.  296  Ministers  and  Oppositionists 
vie  with  each  other  who  shall  be  most  frugal  and  saving  of 
the  public  money.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend(\%y)  II.  191 
The  oppositionists  to  '  things  as  they  are  ',  are  divided  into 
many  and  different  classes.  1881  MRS.  C.  PRAKD  Policy  % 
P.  \.  294  The  various  ministers,  the  Oppositionists  and 
officials  walked  in. 


pare  the  opposition  newspapers.     1860  F 
inonstr.  27  That  was  in  February,  1234. 
opposition  barons  were  in  power.    1867 
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b.  allrih.  or  as  adj. 

1811  SMKI.I.KV  Lett.,  la  K.  Ilitchener  (1888)  II.  90  The 
public  papers  are  i-ithtr  i>p|>.»MiiuriiM  M  mini  ,1. ,i.il.  1881 
MKS.  C.  fumffOty  >,  1'.  III.  210 The  grave  nature  of  the 
( ippottaoaial  attack. 

Opposi-tionless,  a.  [f.  OPPOSITION  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  opposition. 

1758  H.  WAU-.U.K  Lilt,  la  Montagu  ciii,  The  parliament 
is  met,  but  empty  and  totally  oppositionless. 

Oppositive  (fly-zitiv),  a.  (st.)  [(.  opposit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  opponfre  to  oppose,  OPPONE  + 
-IVE  ;  cf.  F.  oppositif,  -ive  (Littre).] 

fl.  =  OPPOSITE  A.  i,  i  b.  Obs. 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  281  A  little  foure-squared  Roome, 


or  to  a  oral, M  in  the  Primula ;.  .to  petals  when  placed 
before  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  ttcr/tris : 
oppositive. 

2.  Characterized    by   opposing   or  contrasting; 
expressive  of  contrariety  or  antithesis ;  adversative. 

1611  [implied  in  OPPOSITIVELY].  1634  Bp.  HALL  Conlempl., 
N.  T.  iv.  Prosec.  Trans/ig..T$o\.  without  some  oppositive 
comparison;  not  Moses,  not  Elias,  but  this :  Moses  and  Ellas 
were  servants  ;  this  a  Sonne.  1845  STODDART  Grammar  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  50/1  In  most  Languages  there  are  nega- 
tive or  oppositive  verbs,  as  volo  or  no/a  in  Latin  i  to  do  and 
undo  in  English  i  fier  and  mefier  in  French.  1865  LIGHT- 
FOOT  dalatians  (1874)  7*/i  '•'  M  seems  always  to  retain  its 
proper  exceptive  sense,  and  is  not  simply  oppositive. 

3.  Inclined  to  opposition,  contentions,    rare. 
1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Fortes  Ixxxiii.  304  Neither  was 

the  duty  so  unpleasant  to  Thomas's  oppositive  nature. 

tB.  sb.  -  OPPOSITE  B.  t.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1561  Slavic's  Chaucer,  Astral.  268  b/s  Then  haste  thou 
East  and  West,  and  per  consequens  the  oppositife,  that  is 
Southe  and  North.  [Cf.  Astral.  11.  $  38.) 

Hence  Oppo  sitively  adv.,  in  an  oppositive 
manner ;  also  Oppo  sitiveness. 

l6a»  T.  STOUGHTON  Chr.  Sacrif.  xv.  205  The  will  of  God., 
is  here  said  to  be  perfect.  This  also  I  understand  opposi 


Oppositively,as  it  is  opposed  to  that  external  duration  after 
this  world,  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  1894  Blackw.  Mag. 
XV.  225,  I  had  the  organ  of '  oppositiveness  '. 

t  OppO'Sitor.  Obs.  [agent-n.  from  L.  opponfre, 
oppositttm  to  oppose :  see  -OB.  Cf.  It.  oppositore 
and  obs.  F.  oppositeur  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  One 
who  opposes,  an  opponent. 

1508  FLORIO,  Oppositore,  an  oppositor,  an  opponent.  1604 
A.  SERLE  in  Bttccltuch  MS.  (Hist  MSS.  Comm.)  52  My 
oppositors  are  so  many . .  that  I  have  submitted  all  to  the 
Archbishop.  1841  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bioiulis  Civil  Warns 
iv.  80  For  the  Constable  no  man  names  him  but  Chartier, 
who.. hath  as  some  that  live  in  these  dayes  his  oppositors. 

t  Oppo-sive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  OPPOSE 
v.  -i-  -IVE.]  Inclined  to  oppose,  contradictory. 

1676  Ace.  L.  Mugglctm  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.J  I.  610  An 
obstinate,  dissentious,  and  opposive  spirit. 

Oppossum,  obs.  form  of  OPOSSUM. 

t  Oppo'snre.  Obs.  [f.  OPPOSE  v.  +  -UEE  :  cfi 
exposure.]  The  action  of  opposing,  opposition. 

i6n  HEYWOOD  Gulden  Age  in.  Wks.  1874  III.  48  Wee'l 
stand  their  fierce  opposure.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xi.  127 
Neptune  still  will  his  opposure  try.  1691  LEIGHTON  Serui. 
Wks,  (1868)  358  In  the  hea£  of  dispute  and  opposure  to  the 
unjust  imputations  of  his  friends. 

Oppress  (fare's),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-5  op- 
pres(e,  4-6  opress(e,  4-7  oppresse,  4-  oppress. 
$.  4  apresse,  5  appres,  appress(e.  [a.  OF. 
oppresser,  apresser  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It. 
oppressare  (Florio),  ad.  med.  L.  oppressare,  freq. 
of  L.  opprimlre  to  press  against,  press  or  bear 
down ;  to  put  down,  crush,  overwhelm,  check  ;  to 
fall  upon,  take  by  surprise  ;  to  suppress,  conceal  ; 
in  late  L.,  to  force  (a  woman),  f.  ob-  (Os-  I  b)  + 
fremfre  to  press.] 

•)•  1.  trans.  To  press  injuriously  upon  or  against ; 
to  subject  to  pressure  with  hurtful  or  overpowering 
effect ;  to  press  down  by  force ;  to  crush,  trample 
down,  smother,  crowd.  Obs. 

1383  WYCLIF  Mark  iii.  9  lesus  seith  to  his  disciplis,  that 
the  litil  boot  shukle  Mrue  hym,  for  the  cumpanye  of  peple, 
lest  the!  oppressiden  hym.  c  1410  PallatL  OH  fftub.  HI.  409 
Yef  euery  kynde  an  order  by  hymselve,  Lest  myghty  treen  the 
smale  adoun  oppresse.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  266  He 
was  sleyn  at  Caleys,  oppressed  betwix  to  fedir  bedis.  1490 
[see  OPPRESSION  i).  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Juilgem. 
(1612)230  6rennus..when  hee  entred  the  citie  so  loaded  her 


g  in  the  body 

the  Church,  many  of  them  were  oppressed.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  L  cii.  493  Fear  to  put  on  nis  hat,  lest  he 
should  oppress  his  foretop.  1781  GIBBON  DecL  tr  F.  xxxv. 
(1869)  II.  298  The  wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the 
general  disorder,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own 
cavalry. 

b.   esp.    To  bear  down  or  crash  in  battle ;    to 
overwhelm  with  numbers.     Now  rare. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  5880  [Thai]  woundit  hom  wikkedly, 
wait  hom  to  ground,  Oppresset  hom  with  pyne,  put  hom 
abake.  01848  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  130  The  Ei]j;li.'.hc- 
men.-beyng  oppressed  with  10  greate  a  multitude,  thei  \ver 
compelled  to  Hie  into  the  Abbaye.  1655  STANI.KV  Hist. 
fhiloi.  in.  (1701)  86/2  Enclosed  by  the  Enemy  who  exceeded 


OPPRESS. 

i  IK-HI  in  number  -,  they  gave  back  and  wete  in  the  tad  Ttrrm 
II    kill'il.      1713  ,\!.i|....  Calf  i      n,  <  >ppcnt  with 
multitude!,  he  greatly  fell.    18*7  SCOTT  Tola  , 
father  S.  i.  i   viii.  (1341)  24/2  He  resolved  to  avoid  •jtill'L, 
at  that  time,  lest  he  .should  be  opprewed  by  numbers. 

c.  fig.  Of  sleep,  etc. :  To  presi  upon,  overpower, 
weigh  down.     (Chiefly  fioef.) 

1581  N.  T.  (Khem.)  Acts  xx.  9  A  cerlaine  yong  man..wai 
oppressed  with  lieauy  ileepe.  1667  Mn  ION  /'.  /..  ix.  1045 
Till  dewic  sleep  Oppress'd  them,  wearied  with  ihir  amorous 
play.  1697  OitvoEM  Alexander's  feast  v,  With  love  and 
wine  at  once  oppressed.  1715-10  Von.  Iliad  xiv.  40;  With 
love  and  sleep's  soft  power  oppreu'd.  i8ao  KF.ATI  Evt 
St.  Agnes  xxvii.  Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  op. 
press'd  Her  soothed  limbs.  1810  SHELLKY  Witch  of  Atlas 
Ixix,  The  grave  Of  such,  when  death  oppressed  the  weary 
soul,  Was  as  a  green  and  over -arching  bower. 
2.  To  affect  with  a  feeling  of  pressure,  constraint, 
or  distress ;  to  lie  heavy  on,  weigh  down,  burden, 
crush  (the  feelings,  mind,  spirits,  etc.). 

."374  CHAUCER  Tny/us  ill.  1040(1089)  Euery  spirit  his 
vigour  yn  knctte,  So  l>cy  a-stoned  &  oppressed  were,  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jasm  35  Hit  semelh  that  he  hath  hit  herte 
oppressed  with  aspre  dueil  and  sorowe.  a  1513  LD.  BCRNF.RS 
f/twn  xxii.  65  Hunger  opressyd  hym  more  than  it  dyde  to 
them  of  gretter  age.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  MI.  129  Know- 
ledge is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less  Her  Temperance  over 
Appetite, . .  Oppresses  else  with  Surfct.  1719  DF.  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  vi,  These  Reflections  oppress 'd  me  fur  the  second 
or  third  Day  of  my  Distemper.  2783  CRABBE  /  "illage  i.  226 
Thus  groan  the  old,  till  by  disease  opprest  They  taste 
a  final  woe.  1811  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Dist.  Carresf.,  The 
Weary  World  of  Waters  between  us  oppresses  the  imagina- 
tion. 1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  ill.  xix.  188  He  was 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  meanness  never  felt  before. 
f3.  To  put  down,  suppress;  to  crush,  quell,  sub- 
due, overwhelm  (a  person) ;  to  check,  extinguish, 
or  put  an  end  to  (a  thing  or  state  of  things,  feeling, 
disposition,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  42  *  Scrutator  maiestatis  oppri- 
metur  a  gloria ' . .  Raunsakerof  )>e  mygbte  of  Uodd  and  of  His 
Maieste..sall  be  ouerlayde  and  oppresside  of  Hym-selfe. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  Prol.  4  Ydelnesse..Toeschue 
and  by  hire  contrarie  hire  oppresse  That  is  to  seyn  by 
leueful  bisynesse.  c  1398  —  Fortune  60  (Camb.  MS.)  Whi 
sholdys  thow  my  realte  apresse  [v.  r.  opresse].  1413  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  83  Stronge  and  myghty  for 
to  oppressed  brybours  and  extortioners.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  41  b.  That  the  trueth  should  be  oppressed, 
and  the  lyght  of  the  Ghospell  extinguisshed.  1579  FEKTON 
Guicciard.  v,  To  areare  a  sufficient  strength  to  oppresse  the 
conspirators.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  745  He., 
determined  ..  to  passe  over  into  AfTricke,  ..  in  hope  to 
oppresse  that  rebellion  in  the  beginning.  1647  A.  ROM 
Mystag.  Poet,  viii,  (1675)  167  He  (Hercules]  oppressed 
Cacus.  1700  Taller  No.  32  r  6  An  Enormity  which  has 
been  revived  (after  being  long  oppressed)  and  is  called 
Punning.  18*9  MACKINTOSH  Case  Donna  Maria  Wks.  1846 
II.  412  England.. who  had  the  power  of  rapidly  succouring 
Portugal,  without  the  means  of  oppressing  her  independence, 
t  b.  To  suppress,  keep  out  of  sight,  conceal. 
1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  17  Man,  yf  he  be  brought  vp 
in  corrupt  opynyon,  hath  no  perceyueance  of  thys  natural 
law,  but  sunryth  hyt  by  neclygence  to  be  oppressyd,  as  ther 
wer  no  such  sedys  plantyd  in  hym.  1539  TONSTALL  Serm. 
Palm  Suttd.  (1833)30  His  godly  nature  coulde  not  be  hydde, 
nor  kepte  vnder,  nor  oppressed  by  any  humilitie.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  1 53  This  is  alwayes  theyr  facion, 
that . .  they  wyll  in  suche  maner  of  assemblies,  oppresse 
Christ  and  his  uerilie. 

to.  intr.  To  becrtished  or  overwhelmed,  rare— '. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  ill.  3111  Now  I  know  well  I  xall  not 
opprese. 

4.  To  trample  down  or  keep  under  by  wrongful 
exercise  of  authority  or  superior  power  or  strength ; 
to  load  or  burden  with  cruel  or  unjust  imposi- 
tions or  restraint! ;  to  tyrannize  over. 

1381  WYCLIF  F.xod.  iii.  o  Y  haue  seen  the  afm'ccioun  of 
hem,  with  the  which  thei  Den  oppressid  of  the  Egipcycns. 
—  Jos.  ii.  6  Wher  riche  men  oppresen  not  5ou  bi  power  ? 
c  1430  Goddis  Comfl.  201  in  Pol.  Ret.  ft  I..  /Vr»«(i866)  181 
pe  poore  peple  pou  doist  oppresse  \Vi>  sleitis  and  wilU. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  114  Thay  ar  frie 
of  al  custumes,  with  quhilkes  ar  opprest  the  subiectes  of 
vthiris  princes.  16*0  E.  BLOUNT  Hone  Suts.  300  Euery 
great  man.. seuerallyoppresseth  the  common  people.  1737 
POPE  I/or.  Epist.  1. 1.  182  That  Man  divine  whom  Wisdom 
calls  her  own  ;. .  Rich  ev'n  when  plunder 'd,  honour'd  while 
oppress'd.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  Ixii.  VIII.  147  The 
powerful  citizens  oppressed  the  weak.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ii.  I.  180  She  had  been  pillaged  arid  oppressed  by  the 
party  which  preached  an  austere  morality. 

ntsol.    lAil  BIBLE  Ps.  x.  18  To  judge  the  fatherless  &  the 

oppressed,  that  the  man  of  the  earth  may  no  more  oppress. 

1 5.  Of  an  enemy,  external  circumstances,  etc. : 

To  press  or  bear  heavily  on;  to  reduce  to  straits; 

to  molest,  trouble,  harass,  distress.   Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  "Jxdg.  x.  12  Whether  not  the  Egipciens,  and 
Amorreis, . .  and  Amalech,  and  Chanaan  oppressiden  *HI  ? 
1:1460  FORTESCUE  A/is.  4-  Lim.  Moil.  iii.  (188$)  115  The 
Scottes  and  the  Pyctes,  so  bete  and  oppressid  this  iande, 
bat  the  peple  therof  sought  helpe  of  the  Romayns.  isss 
EDEN  Decades  i.  20  Fewe  of  the  inhabilantes.  .kepte  iheyr 
promyse,  bycause  they  were  sorer  oppressed  with  famine 
then  any  of  the  other.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cmtm. 
37  b,  The  fury  of  the  Turkes,  and  the  Heresie  of  Luther 
oppresse  us  both  at  once.  1611  BIBLK  Num.  x.  9  If  ye  go  I 
war  in  your  land  against  the  enemy  that  oppresselh  you, 
then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets. 

t6.  irons.  To  fall  upon,  come  upon  unexpectedly, 
take  by  surprise.   Obs.     (So  L.  opprimfrt^ 

1381  WVCLIF  Prat',  xx.  13  Wile  thou  not  looue  slcp,  W* 
ihec  nedynesse  opresse  [Vulg.  «pfrim,t\    .•  ISS5  K 
li'ts.  (Parker  Soc.)  145  Woe  be  unto  us,  if  he  can  opp«e« 
us  at    unaware*.      1603   KS..LLF.S  Hist,    lurk,   (16.1)   6 


OPPRESS. 
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OPPROBRIOUS. 


Hoping,  .to  steale  into  the  campe  undiscovered,  and  there 
so  to  oppresse  Solyman  sleeping  in  his  tent. 

f7.  Toforce, violate, ravish.  Obs.  (So'L.oppnmerc.) 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xiii,  32  Fro  the  day  that  he  oppresside 
Thamar,  his  sister,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  657  She. . 
Chees  rather  for  to  dye  than  assente  To  been  oppressed  of 
hir  maydenhede.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  39  The 
abbote . .  was  accusede . .  that  he  hade  oppressede  that  woman 
callede  Melancia.  1613  HAVWARD  Will.  I  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  III.  157  If  a  man  oppressed  any  woman,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  privy  parts. 

f  8.  To  press,  force,  urge;  refl.  to  force  or  exert 
oneself.  Obs.  (So  OF.  oppresses  Godef.) 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  3390,  I   shall  appres  me  with  pyne 

nr  prayer  to  here.    Ibid,  9450  Oppresse  the  with  payn, 
_  resent  hym  dethe  !    1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.cxxxv. 
162  If  I  wolde  sore  oppresse  you  I  am  sure  ye  wolde  gladly 
pay  x.  thousand  crownes. 

f  9.  To  press  close ;  to  close,  shut  up.  Obs. 
(Cf.  L.  opprimere  ora>  ocu/os.) 

1583  Exec,  for  Treason  (1675)  46  Persons  that  have  . . 
stopped  their  ears  against  the  sound  of  Justice,  and  oppressed 
their  hearts  against  the  force  of  reason. 

10.  Her.  =  DEBBUISB  v.  2. 

Chiefly  in  pa.  pple\  see  OPPRESSED///,  a.  2. 

tOppre'SS,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  oppresse.  [a. 
OF.  oppresse,  ad.  L.  oppressa,  from  oppressus,  pa. 
pple.  of  opprime're  :  see  prec.1  =  OPPRESSION  2. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  VH,  144  The  gret  oppress  off  wer. 
1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxix^  331  Suche 


fin< 

Oppressed  tfpre-st,/^.  ^pre-sed) ,  ppl.  a.  Also 
6-8  opprest.  [f.  OPPBESS  v.  +  -ED  *.] 

1.  Pressed  down  or  weighed  down  physically  or 
mentally ;  burdened,  troubled,  depressed ;  reduced 
to  straits  or  difficulties ;  esp.  harassed  or  crushed 
down  by  tyranny  or  unjust  treatment;  downtrodden, 

138*  WVCLIF  Isa,  \.  17  Helpeth  to  the  opressid.  £1511 
ist  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb,)  Introd.  31/2  Ye  opprest  pope 
of  ye  schole  of  Rome.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  5  For 
thee  oppressed  King  I  am  caste  downe.  a  1687  SIR  W. 
PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  21  The  Hollanders  were  one 
hundred  years  since  a  poor  and  oppressed  People.  1767  GOOCH 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  280  He  was  seized  with  a  lethargy,  and 
other  usual  symptoms  of  an  oppressed  brain,  and  expired 
soon  after.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong,  IV,  xxi.  618  There 
is  not  a  word  to  hint  that  that  oppressed  nation  was  what  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  an  oppressed  nationality. 

2.  Her.  *=  DEBBUISED. 

157*  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  \\.  132  b,  The  fielde  is  de  Azure, 
two  winges  iointly  en  Lewre  de  Argent,  oppressed  w1  a  barre 
Gules.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3)  86  When  an  Ordinary 
surmounts,  or  is  placed  over,  a  Lion,  or  other  animal,  it  is 
said  to  be  Debruised,  or  Oppressed^  by  that  Ordinary. 

tOppre'SSer.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OPPBESS  v.  f 
-EB  i.j  One  who  oppresses ;  =  OPPBESSOB. 

1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  x.  9  Huntere  \gloss  t  that  is,  oppressere]. 
1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  185  The  young  man  will  bee  loose,  . . 
the  oppressor  cruel!,  a  1617  Ibid.  2  The  Lord  was  pleased 
to  call  Paul,  who  before . .  was  a  persecutor  and  a  blasphemer 
and  an  oppresser. 

t  Oppre-ssful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OPPBESS  + 
-FOL.]  Oppressive. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  vm.  39  Bewailing., 
the  oppresseful  estate  wherein  themselues  liued.  Ibid.  xxi. 
78  What  taxes  how  oppressfull  soeuer  imposed  vpon  them- 
selues, they  account  it  their  duty  to  obey  them. 

Oppressing  (^pre-sirj),  vbl.sb.  [-ING*.]  The 
action  of  OPPBESS  v.  ;  oppression.  Now  gerundial. 

1388  [see  OPPRESSION  2].  1395  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851) 
24  Spoilinge  pore  men  with  vniust  axingis,  oppressingis, 
extortions.  1460  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  383/1  Ride  to  the 
oppressyng  of  any  of  the  said  rebellions.  1483  Cath.  Angl, 
260/2  An  Oppressynge,  oppressio.  176*  WOOLMAN  Wks. 
(1840)  220  In  many  ways  they  corrupted  the  law,. .the 
oppressing  of  the  stranger  was  one. 

Oppressing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  oppresses  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1611  BIBLE  Zeph.  iil  i  Woe.  .to  the  oppressing  citie.  1649 
LILBURN  Liberties  People  Eng.  (ed.  2)  title-p.,  Who,  although 
they  have  beheaded  the  King  for  a  Tyrant,  yet  walk  in  his 
oppressingest  steps,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805) 
129  They  prove  an  oppressing  load.  1820  J.  BROWN  Hist. 
Brit.  Ch.  I.  vn.  228  The  oppressing  managers.  Mod.  The 
oppressing  hand  of  sickness. 

Oppression  (^pre-Jan).  Also  4-5  opression. 
[a.  F.  oppression  (i2th  c.),  ad.  L.  oppression-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  opprimfreto  OPPRESS.]  The  action 
of  oppressing  or  condition  of  being  oppressed. 

1.  The   action   of  pressing   or  weighing  down; 
pressure,  weight,  burden.     (Chiefly/*?^.) 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  96  The  tourment  &  flagitacyon 
wherof  the  see  was  bette  in  righte  grete  violence,  by  the 
opressions  of  the  shippes,  that  opressid  her  in  their  saillyng. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  HI.  iv.  31  Yond  dangling  Apricocks, 
Which  like  vnruly  Children,  make  their  Syre  Stoupe  with 
oppression  of  their  prod igall  weight.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vni.  288  There  gentle  sleep.,  with  soft  oppression  seis'd  My 
droused  sense.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  360  Infant  hands 
.;with  the  fragrant  load  O'ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppres- 
sion roll. 

2.  f  a.  The  action  of  weighing  down  or  bearing 
heavily   on   a   person,   the    mind,   feelings,   etc. ; 
pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  or  of  grief,  pain, 
or  trouble  ;  the  condition  of  being  pressed  hard  by 
misfortune,  distress.  Obs.     b.  The  feeling  of  being 
oppressed  or  weighed  down  ;  bodily  or  mental  un- 
easiness or  distress. 


1382  WYCLIP  Ecclus:  xl.  9  Deth,  blod,  strif,  and  two 
bitende  swerd,  opressiouns  11388  oppressyngis],  hungres, 
and  to-treding,  and  scourges,  c  1430  LYDC.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  69  Over  salt  mete  doth  grete  oppressioun  To 
fieble  stomakes.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  iv.  13  My  hart. . 
taught  me  craft  To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  greefe, 
That  word  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrowes  graue.  1710 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  168  P  6  He.. who  performs  nothing 
through  the  Oppression  of  his  Modesty.  1719  YOUNG 
Busiris  iv.  i,  Fainting  beneath  th'  oppression  of  her  grief. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  ii.  167  Dreams,  Agitations, 
and  Oppressions,  that  Excess  in  Diet  occasions  in  the  Night. 
1853  MAURICE  Propk.  <$•  Kings  iv.  62  With  this  oppression 
..came  the  drying  up  of  all  the  moisture  and  freshness  of 
life,  the  parching  heat  of  fever. 

3.  Exercise  of  authority  or  power  in  a  burden- 
some, harsh,  or  wrongful  manner ;  unjust  or  cruel 
treatment  of  subjects,  inferiors,  etc. ;  the  imposition 
of  unreasonable  or  unjust  burdens. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  n.  1175  pe  world  is  . .  a  sted  of 
mykel  wrechednes,  ..Of  violence  and  of  oppression.  1386 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/1  Many  wronges  subfiles,  and  also 
open  oppressions,  ydo  to  hem.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg. 
Princ.  2541  M  mist  res  to  seelde  hem  wel  gouerne  :  Oppres- 
sioun regneth  in  euery  herne.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  fr,  n. 
ii.  172  You  would  haue  sold  your  King  to  slaughter,.. His 
Subiects  to  oppression,  and  contempt.  1656  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  iv.  (1701)  139/2  She  was  in  danger  of  oppression  by 
the  Magistrates.  1729  BUTLER  Serin.  Self-deceit  Wks.  1874 
II.  126  There  is  not  a  word  in  our  language  which  expresses 


more  detestable  wickedness  than  oppression.      1796  BURKE 
,  , .    Iv.    397   You  and    I   hate 

Jacobinism  as  we  hate  the  gates  of  hell.    Why?    Because 


Lett.,  to   Hussey  Corr.   1844 


it  is  a  system  of  oppression,  1822  MONTGOMERY  Hymn, 
1  Hail  to  the  Lord1  s  Anointed*  i,  He  comes  to  break  oppres- 
sion, To  set  the  captive  free.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
xiii.  95  The  law  itself  had  been  made  an  instrument  of 
oppression. 

f4.  Forcible  violation  of  a  woman,  rape.  Obs. 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1868  L-ucrece,  Openly  [he]  let 
cary  her  on  a  bere  Thurgh  al  the  tovne,  that  men  may  see 
and  here  The  horryble  dede  of  hir  oppressyon.  c  1386  — 
Wife's  T.  33. 

f  5.  The  action  of  forcibly  putting  down  or  crush- 
ing, repression.  Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2591  Hypermn.,  With  Wenus, 
and  other  oppressyoun  Of  houses,  Mars  hys  venym  ys  adoun. 
1545  Primer  Hen.  VIII,  Prayers  of  Passion,  That  they  may 
..judge.. to  the  oppression  of  wickedness.  1553  BRENDE 
Q.  Cnrtius  Ddviij,  The  Musicans  ..  rebelled,  for  the 
oppression  of  whom,  Python  was  sent  thither. 

f  6.  Astron*  Obscuration  of  the  light  of  a  planet 
or  star  by  proximity  to  the  sun.  Obs. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knoivl.  (1556)  196  The  darkenynge 
or  hidynge  of  the  starre,  whiche  chaunce  happeneth  com- 
monly to  any  starre  being  within  15  degrees  of  the  Sonne, . .  is 
called  of  many  men  Combustion.  Other  contract  the  name 
of  combustion  to  syxe  degrees,  and  call  this  Oppression. 

Hence  Oppre-ssionist,  one  who  practises  or 
approves  of  oppression. 

1828  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  X.  581  The  enemies  of  the 
people  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  depreda- 
tionist$i  whose  love  of  themselves  is  stronger  than  their 
hatred  to  others;  and  the  oppressionists,  whose  hatred  to 
others  is  stronger  than  their  love  of  themselves. 

Oppressive  (#>re-siv),  a.  [ad.  med.  L.  oppres- 
sfv-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  opprimere  to  OPPRESS  :  see 
-IVB.  Cf.  F.  oppressify  -ive  (1480  in  Godef. 
Compl.}.] 

1*  Of  the  nature  of  oppression  or  tyrannous  treat- 
ment of  subjects,  inferiors,  etc. ;  unjustly  burden- 
some, harsh,  or  merciless ;  tyrannical. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixii.  290  Those  sins,  that 
grate,  and  scratch,  and  gall,  . .  Plunders,  Perjuries,  and 
oppressiue  Murthers.  1729  BUTLER  Sernt.  Self-deceit  Wks. 
1874  II.  125  An  hard  and  oppressive  course  of  behaviour  . . 
is  most  certainly  immoral  and  vicious.  1861  WRIGHT  Ess. 
Archseol.  I.  v.  73  One  of  the  great  vices  of  the  Roman  rule 
was  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  provinces. 

2.  Characterized  by  oppressing,  disposed  to  op- 
press, tyrannical. 

1712  BERKELEY  Pass.  Obed.  §  41  Calamities  and  devasta- 
tions which  oppressive  governments  bring  on  the  world. 
1738  WESLEY  Ps.  i.  i,  The  Persecutor's  Guilt  to  share 
Oppressive  in  the  Scorner's  Chair.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref.  III.  637  In  the  Danish  cities  ..  there  were  civic 
bodies  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  an  oppressive  aristocracy. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  oppressing  or  weighing 
heavily  on  the  mind,  spirits,  or  senses ;   burden- 
some, depressing ;  overpowering,  overwhelming. 

1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  429  p  12  By  reason  of  his  luxuriant 
Health  he  is  oppressive  to  Persons  of  composed  Behaviour. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre"s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  113 
The  maladies  of  the  mind,  so  oppressive  in  a  state  of 


opp. 
became  very  oppressive  to  her. 

Oppressively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
an  oppressive  manner,  crushingly. 

1.  With  unjustly  harsh  exercise  of  authority  or 
power ;  tyrannically. 

_  1769  BURKE  Late  St.  Nation  40  Her  taxes  are  more 
injudiciously  and  more  oppressively  imposed.  1832  LEWIS 
Use  $  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  viii.  68  The  rulers  govern  oppres- 
sively. 1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  v,  I  should  be  very 
slow  to  interfere  oppressively  with  Dark  Jack. 

2.  So   as  to  oppress   or   weigh  heavily  on   the 
mind,  spirits,  or  senses. 

1859  MILL  Liberty  157  Opinions  similar  ..to  these,  .prevail 
widely  among  the  artizan  class,  and  weigh  oppressively  on 
those  who  are  amenable  to  the  opinion  chiefly  of  that  class. 


1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  351/1  Although . .  we  were  at  an 
altitude  of  fully  ten  thousand  feet,  .it  was  oppressively  hot. 

Oppressiveness,  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  oppressive. 

1701  Jura  Pop.  Anglic.  Pref.  5  If  upon  the  account  of  its 
Oppressiveness  and  Illegality,  the  Voice  of  the  People  be 
everywhere  against  it.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  \.  x.  240  Records 
of  the  oppressiveness  of  their  jurisdiction.  1883  SCHAFF 
Hist,  Ch.  I.  vi.  393  The  oppressiveness  of  the  Roman  yoke 
increased  every  year. 

tOppre-ssment.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  OPPBESS  v. 

+  -MENT.]     Oppression;  crushing. 

c  1537  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  78  To  the  encrease 
ofverteweand  oppressmenttof  syne.  1592  WYRLEY  Arrwrie, 
Ld.  Chandos  60  Whilst  this  good  king  in  England  made 
his  stay,  Him  sicknes  took  with.. strong  oppresment. 

Oppressor  (#>re-sai).  Also  5-8  -our,  (5  -ur). 
[a.  AF.  oppressour  =  F.  oppresseur  (i4thc.  in  Godef. 
Compl.},  ad.  L.  oppressor,  agent-n.  from  opprimPre 
to  OPPBESS.] 

1.  One  who  oppresses;   esp.  one  who  harasses 
with  unjust  or  cruel  treatment. 

c  1425  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  676  Oppressours  of  pepyll, 
and  myghty  crakers.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  251 
Nemproth  the  bostuous  oppressor  of  men.  1531  KLYOT 
Gov.  in.  iv,  He  is. .a  valiaunt  man,  sauynge  that  he  is  an 
oppressour,  an  extorcioner,  1621  BACON  in  Four  C.  Eng. 
Lett.  (Camden)  42, 1  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of  the 
people.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  74  Th1  Oppressor  rul'd 
tyrannic  where  he  durst.  1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886) 
14  The  patriots  of  Hungary  are  now  in  possession  of  their 
rights  and  have  become  friends  of  their  old  oppressors. 

2.  Anything  that  oppresses  the  mind  or  spirits. 
1723  DIGBY  Let.  to  Pope  14  Aug.,  Sickness  is  a  great 

oppressor. 

t  Oppre'ssure.  Obs.  [f.  OPPBESS  v.  +  -UBE  : 
cf.  It.  oppressura.]  The  action  of  oppressing ; 
oppression ;  distress,  trouble. 

c  1600-8  B.  JONSON  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (Camden)  64 
You  that  counsel  me  to  a  silence  in  these  oppressures.  1658 
CLEVELAND  Rustick  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  457  He  com- 
plains., of  the  oppressures  of  the  Commons,  of  withholding 
the  Wages  of  poor  Labourers.  1x1670  HACKET  Abf* 
Williams  IT.  222  The  Oppressures  that  in  Three  and  twenty 
years . .  exercis'd  the  Defence  and  Patience  of  one  man,  made 
htm  stand  the  stronger. 

f  Opprobra-tion.  Obs.  rare.  (In  quot.  erron. 
-bation.)  [ad.  L.  opprobrat 'ion-em ,  n.  of  action  f. 
opprobrdre  to  reproach,  taunt,  f.  ob~  (OB-  I  b)  + 
probrum  infamous  act,  infamy.]  Reproaching, 
taunting,  reviling. 

ci6x6  CHAPMAN  Hymn  to  Hermes  Poems  (1875)  296  Such 
a  one  In  all  the  art  of  opprobation  As  not  in  all  the  Deities 
I  have  seen.  1623  COCKERAM,  Opprobation,  rebukefull, 
sprightfull. 

t  O'pprobratory,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  (In  quot. 
erron.  -batory.)  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  opprobrdre : 
see  -OBY.]  Conveying  reproach  or  detraction. 

1833  Eraser's  Mag,  VII.  505  Some  observation,  either 
approbatory  or  opprobatory,  touching  this  portico. 

f  Oppro'bre.  Obs.  Also  5-6  obprobre,  6 
oprobre,  opprobe.  [a.  OF,  ob-t  opprobre,  ob- 
probe,  oprobe  (i2thc.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  ad.  L. 
opprobrium^  —  OPPBOBBIUM,  OPPBOBBT. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  96  She . .  reputed  it  to  be 
doon  in  opprobre  and  confusion  inhomynyouse.  1502 
Ordinary  of  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxii.  296  Hym 
. .  to  delyuer  from  opprobe  whan  there  was  place  or  tyme. 
1512  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  3^,  I  was  wel 
borne  in  an  unhappie  houre  for  to  se  nowe  this  obprobre. 
^1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1017  Fulfyller  of 
oprobre  &  of  detraction. 

Opprobriate  (^pr^'bri^i),  v.  [f.  med.  L. 
opprobriat-t  ppl.  stem  of  opprobriare,  f.  L.  oppro- 
brium-, see  OPPBOBBIUM.]  trans.  To  cover  with 
opprobrium ;  to  speak  abusively  or  contemptuously 
of  or  to.  Hence  Oppro-briated///.  a. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trtnarch.,  Rick.  //,  cccxlvi,  What  they 
writt  Hee  Read  T'  opprobriate  himselfe.  1840  Tait's  Mag. 
VII.  167  [They]  would  never  dream  of  thus  opprobriating 
the  great  names  stamped  current  by  the  universal  voice. 
1842  Ibid.  IX.  563  Known  only  by  his  ill  repute  in  the 
world,— under  the  opprobriated  name  of  A.  O.  1846  MBS. 
GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  42  She  will  probably  come  in  lime 
to  be  opprobriated  as  a  coquette. 

Opprobrious  (^prJu'brias),  a.  Forms :  4-  op- 
probrious, (5  obprobryes,  6  obprobrious(e, 
•yous(e,  -yus,  6-7  approbrious,  7  opproprious). 
[ad.  OK.  ob-topprobrieuxt  or  late  L.  opprobrios-ust 
f.  L.  opprobrium :  see  OPPBOBRIUM.] 

1.  Of  words,  language,  etc. :  Conveying  oppro- 
brium or  injurious  reproach  ;  attaching,  or  intended 
to  attach,  disgrace;  contumelious,  vituperative, 
abusive.  Rarely  of  persons :  Using  contumelious 
or  abusive  language. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  167  Prayeng  a  oppro- 
brious a  reprevynge  name  unto  baym  but  if  they  drank. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1892)  1079  After  many  obprobryes 
wordes.. they  ladde  hym  forthe  vnto  a  tree.  41548  HALL 
Chron.^  Edw.  JV,  198  b,  A  man  contumelious,  opprobrious, 
and  an  iniurious  person.  Ibid.,  Hen,  VII 1 144  These  with 
many  approbrious  wordes,  were  spoken  against  the  Cardinal!. 
1602  ROWLANDS  Greene's  Ghost  3  The  name  of  Conicatchers 
is . .  vsed  for  an  opprobrious  name  for  euerie  one  that  sheweth 
the  least  occasion  of  deceit.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  vit.  108 
Stern  Menelaus  first  the  silence  broke,  And,  inly  groaning, 
thus  opprobrious  spoke.  1831  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hampden 
(1887)  228  The  multitude  pressed  round  the  King's  coach, 
and  insulted  him  with  opprobrious  cries.  1839  1.  TAYLOR 


OPPROBRIOUSLY. 

Anc.  Chr,  I.  iv.  548  The  opprobrious  epithet,  hypocrite., 
is  the  world's  rough  judgment. 

fb.  Of  actions,  feelings,  etc.:    Offering  or  dis- 
posed to  offer  indignity  ;  insulting,  insolent.   Obs. 

1630  QUARI.ES  Div.  rcems^Sions  Sottn.  xi.  iv,  The  ]'ri<iall 
bed,  which  Time,  or  Age  Durst  never  warrant  from  th' 
opprobrious  rage  Of  envious  fate.  1701  ROWE  Amb,  Step- 
Moth,  iv.  iii,  Whom  that  fell  Dog.  .With  most  opprobrious 
Injuries  has  loaded. 

2.  Attended  by  or  involving  shame  or  infamy; 
held  in  dishonour;  associated  with  disgrace;  in- 
famous, shameful,  disgraceful.  Now  rare. 

c  1510  MORE  Pints  Wks.  15/2  The  opprobriou.se  death  of 
the  crosse.  1597  HOOKKH  EccL  A£v*boacL|  15  Neither  did 
any  thing  seeme  opprobrious  out  of  which  there  might  arise 
commoditie  and  profit.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L,  i.  403  The  wisest 
heart  Of  Solomon  he  led . .  to  build  His  Temple  right  against 
the  Temple  of  God,  On  that  opprobrious  Hill.  1784  COWPER 
Task  v.  379  Opprobrious  more  To  France  than  all  her  losses 


and  defeats, ..  Her  house  of  bondage,,  .the  Bastille,  1860 
PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  81  The  reproachful  words  of  the  enemies 
of  God  are  but  the  echo  of  the  opprobrious  deeds  of  His 
unfaithful  servants. 

b.  Subject  to  opprobrium,    rare. 
1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  Title  II.  133  To 
see  their  emoluments  arise  from  some  other  source  than 
tithes,  the  collection  of  which  frequently  renders  them  very 
opprobrious  to  their  parishioners. 

Oppro'briously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
an  opprobrious  manner ;  with  opprobrium. 

1.  With  opprobrious  language,  abusively. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxxvi.  187  He  rebuked  hym 
otherwyse  than  was  syttynge  with  his  honour,  and  called 
hym  obprobriously.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers 
(1851)453  The  immaculate  Lamb,,  .who  being  opprobriously 
railed  at,  opened  not  his  mouth.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach. 
Introd.,  It  serv'd  him.  -to  inveigh  opprobriously  against  the 
person,  branding  him  with  no  lesse  then  impudence.  1761-3 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  V.  Ixvii.  67  The  king,  whom  they 
opprobriously  called  the  Black  Bastard.  1843  J.  MARTINEAU 
Chr.  Life  (1867)  184  The  world  (as  divines  opprobriously 
term  it).  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  82  He  had, 
at  Versailles,  spoken  opprobriously  of  the  Irish  nation. 

f2.  In  a  way  involving  shame  or  disgrace;  with 
indignity,  contumeliously,  ignominiously.  Obs. 
_  1601  T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.  39  The  lewes  finding  it  [an 
image  of  Christ],  vsed  it  most  opprobriously,  &  pearced  it 
with  a  lance,  a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  105  The 
Fish,  whereby  Fornicatours  were  so  opprobriously  and  irk- 
somely punished. 

Oppro'briousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  opprobrious ;  reproach- 
fulness,  scurrility  ;  f  opprobrium,  shame,  disgrace. 

a  1540  BAKNES  Wks.  (1573)  344/1  A  righteous  man  is  better 
that  hath  none  Images,  for  he  shall  be  free  from  obprobrious- 
nes.  CI540  Pilgr.  T.  368  in  Thynne's  Aniinadv.  (1875) 
App.  i,  Oure  closters  ner  farmeris, .  .wher  we  were  wont  to 
work  the  workes  of  falsnes,  is  now  obiect  to  oure  opprob- 
bryusnes.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact.  III.  Misc.  v.  iii.  The 
Opprobriousness  and  Abuse  of  those  naturally  honest  Appel- 
lations of  Free-Livers,  Free-Thinkers,  Latitudinarians. 

t  OpprO'brity.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  OPPBOBBOUS 
+  -inf.]  =  prec. 

1751  Female  foundling  I.  53  It  is  by  Ignominies  and  Op- 
probrity  that  your  Redeemer  calls  you  to  himself. 

Opprobrium  (fJpwu-bri&n).  [a.  L.  ob-,  oppro- 
brium disgrace,  infamy,  reproach;  abusive  lan- 
guage or  word ;  cause  of  reproach,  f.  ob-,  oppro- 
brare  to  reproach,  taunt :  see  OPPBOBBATION.] 

1.  The  disgrace  or  evil  reputation  attached  to 
conduct  considered  shameful;  the  imputation  or 
expression  of  this  disgrace ;  infamy,  reproach. 

1683  J.  SCOTT  Serm.  bef.  Ld.  Mayor  Wks.  !  826  IV.  86  Perse, 
cutea  with  all  the  reproach  and  opprobrium  that  the  most 
inveterate  rancour  can  invent.  1606  PmLLlPs(ed.  5),  Oppro- 
brium, a  Latin  word  become  English,  the  Shame  that  sticks 
continually  to  a  lend  and  vicious  Act.  1769  Junius  Lett. 
xxix.  134  [He]  will  assert  his  natural  right  to  the  modesty 
of  the  quotation,  and  leave  all  the  opprobrium  to  his  grace. 
1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  viii.  573  Spain  ..  has  been 
plundered  and  oppressed,  and  the  opprobrium  lights  on  the 
robbers,  not  on  the  robbed.  1862  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  xxvii, 
Great  opprobrium  has  been  thrown  on  her  name. 

2.  An  occasion  or  cause  of  reproach  or  reproba- 
tion ;  something  that  brings  disgrace. 

1656  in^Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  113  That  opprobrium 
of  Mankind  ..  who  now  calls  himself  our  Protector.  1704 
F.  FULLER  Mcd.Gymn.  (1711)  140 This  Distemper,  .is become 
the  Opprobrium  both  of  the  Patient  and  Physician.  1861 
IULLOCII  Eng.  Purit.  I.  45  The  May-pole  ..on  the  village 
green  became  a  standing  opprobrium  to  his  conscience. 
1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  253  A  maxim  absolutely  ground- 
less . .  the  opprobrium  of  philosophy. 

t  Oppro'brOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  ob-, 
opprolreux,  -euse  (igth  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  opprobre: 
see  OPPBOBRE  and  -oos.]  =  OPPROBRIOUS. 

c  1530  Retnedie  of  Lone  xli,  That  opprobrous  name  cokold. 

t  Oppro'bry.  Obs.  Forms  :  5-6  obprobry(e, 
5-7  opprobrie,  5-8  opprobry,  (7  appropry)  ; 
also  6  opprobie,  6-7  opproby.  [ad.  L.  ob-,  op- 
prolirium  :  see  OPPROBRIUM.] 

1.  A  condition  of  infamy,  shame,  disgrace,  or 
reproach;  =  OPPROBRIUM  i. 

'«a.-5o  ir.  Higdcu  (Rolls)  IV.  365  Gaius  putte  Pilate  to 
exile  m  to  Vienna  of  Fraunce  . .  in  opprobry  of  his  kynrede, 

'  ne  was  borne  in  those  partes.  1541  BECON  Pattai'. 
Prayer m  Early  irts.  (Parker  Soc.)  !32  In  like  manner 
(Vnne  the  wife  of  Helcana.. prayed  God  that  he  would  take 

way  from  her  the  opprobry  and  shame,  and  give  her  children. 
"597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Jadgem.  (1612)  98  By  the  just 
vengeance  of  God  he  was  abased  lower  than  hell,  and  put 
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in  euerlasting  shame  and  opprobrie.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Koccalinrs  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  177  That  those  nobly  de- 
scended Souldiers  may  be  freed  from  that  shameful  opprobry. 
i73»  Hist.  Litteraria  IV.  122  Not  being  able  to  endure  the 
(  marobry  of  so  infamous  a  Name. 

2.  The  imputation  of  shameful  or  infamous  con- 
duct ;  the  utterance  of  contumelious  reproach. 

1431-50  tr.  lligdtn  (Rolls)  VIII.  Hart.  Contin.  469  The 
kyiifie  rehersede  mony  wordes  of  obprobry  to  the  arche- 
bischop.  1491  CAXTON  yUas  1'atr.  (w.  de  W.  1495)  v.  xiv. 
344 a/i  He.. concluded  in  hym  selfe..to  endure  pacyently 
all  Iniuryes  and  obprobryes  that  he  wolde  saye  to  hym.  1535 
Goodly  Primer  Dirige  Ps.  xlii,  They  cast  into  my  teeth  this 
grievous  opprobry.  1667  Naphtali  (17^61)  201  The  curate 
had  calumniated  him  by  such  vile  opprobies.  1702  C.  MATHER 
Magn.  Chr.  vi.  vi.  (1852)  432  Some  have  not  scrupled  to 
stigmatize  the  Indians  with  greatest  opprobry.  1765  JOHN. 
SON  Notes  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  D.  in.  ii.  9  Patch  was  in  old 
language  used  as  a  term  of  opprobry. 
b.  Contumelious  treatment;  an  indignity,  insult. 

1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod,  Sic.  i.  xix.  29  He  dyd  him  all  the 
opprobries  he  knewe  or  could  deuise.  1617  French  Jubile 
5  What  French-man  was  there,  whose  heart  did  not  bleed 
to  see  these  opprobies  ? 

8.  An  occasion,  cause,  or  object  of  reproach ;  '  a 
reproach',  'a  disgrace' ;  =  OPPROBRIUM  2. 

1535  Goodly  Prymer  Prayer  of  Daniel,  Jerusalem  and  thy 
people  are  brought  into  an  opprobry  to  all  that  dwell  round 
about  us.  1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senaulfs  Man  bee.  Guilty 
254  Poverty  is  no  more  the  opprobrie  of  men,  but  the  glory 
of  Christians.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  App.  u.  18  Hyper- 
bolus,  .whom  Plmy,  Thucidides,  and  Lucian  report  to  have 
been  banish'd  the  City  as  its  disgrace  and  opprobry. 

b.  Conduct  that  brings  or  merits  infamy  or 
disgrace  ;  a  shameful  act. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (r596)  283/1  They  cannot  doo  too 
much  to  detect  your  so  detestable  opprobrie.  1599  Brough- 
ton's  Let.  v.  17  He  is  fallen  into  Chains  opprobrie,  accusing 
his  father.  1795  SOUTHEY  "Joan  ofArcm.  89  Dopm'd  to  be 
the  scene  of  blacker  guilt,  Opprobry  more  enduring,  crimes 
that  call'd  For  heavier  vengeance. 

Oppugn  (fJpiw'n),  -\  Also  6  oppung,  opponge, 
7  opugn.  [ad.  L.  oppugnare  to  fight  against, 
attack,  assail,  besiege,  f.  ob-  (Os-  i  b)  +  pugnare 
to  fight.  Cf.  obs.  F.  oppugner  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

fl.  trans.  To  fight  against,  attack,  assail,  assault, 
besiege.  Obs. 

1431-50  tr.  Hirden  (Rolls)  III.  269  Furius  Camillas  op. 
pugnede  the  walles  in  an  ober  parte  of  the  cite.  i$63-*7 
FOXE  A.  ft  M.  (1596)  220/2  This  Town  of  Achon..as  it  was 
mightilie  oppugned  by  the  Christians,  so  it  was  stronglie 
defended  by  the  Saracens.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  Gods 
Jndgem.  (1612)  174  He  was  induced  ..  to  oppugne  the  Em- 
peror Henry  by  armes.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  in. 


.  .     . 

3  The  Parliament . .  may  not  onely  lawfully  resist,  but  op- 
pugne, suppresse  all  Forces  raised  against  it.  1860  MRS. 
BROWNING  Italy  %  World  xii,  That  nation  still  is  pre- 
dominant Whose  pulse  beats  quickest  in  zeal  to  oppugn  or 
Succour  another,  m  wrong  or  want 
fb.  To  withstand,  resist  (attack).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1636  HEYWOOD  Lvcrece  m.  iv.  Wks.  1874  V.  205  The 
walles  made  to  oppugne  Hostile  incursions. 

2.  fig.  To  assail  or  oppose  actively  by  speech, 
writing,  action,  or  influence  of  any  kind;  esp.  to 
call  in  question  (a  state  of  things),  controvert  (a 
statement,  belief,  or  the  like). 

1519  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  ix.  107  b/i  That  wolde.  .so  enemy, 
ously  blaspheme  and  oppugne  y«  chyrch  of  Cryst.  1549 
CovERDALE.etc.  Erosm.  Par.  2  John  53  He  doeth  wittynglye 
throughe  malyce  opponge  them,  whome  God  woulde  well 
vnto.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie"!  Hist.  Scot.  x.  414  ?e 
wald  in  ane  and  the  same  crime  oppung  the  Maiestie  of  God, 
and  my  authorise.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg. 
xxvi.  xx.  (1678)  641  The  simple  medicine  alone,  hath  not 
strength  enough  to  oppugn  the  disease,  a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc. 
Govt.  i.  §  5  (1704)  10  He  that  oppugns  the  publick  Liberty, 
overthrows  his  own.  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  54  Then 
and  afterwards  he  openly  oppugned  Popery.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  iii.  (1882)  26  In  promiscuous  company  no  prudent 
man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  in  his  own 
supposed  department.  1881  Knowledge  No.  16.  334  Inviting 
the  officials  whose  judgment  was  oppugned  to  say  whether 
they  were  mistaken. 

b.  Of  things :  To  be  opposed  to,  come  in  con- 
flict with,  run  counter  to.     Now  rare. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov,  Witchcr.  xvi.  viii.  (1886)  408  Cer. 
teine  parts  thereof. .  doo  not  directlie  oppugne  my  purpose. 
1615  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  169  A  con- 
tract so  ..  unjust,  as  nothing  doth  more  oppugn  the  Law  of 
Nature,  c  1670  HOBBES  Dial.  Com.  Laws  62  When  Law 
and  Conscience^  or  Law  and  Equity  seem  to  oppugne  one 
another,  the  written  Law  should  be  preferr'd. 

c.  intr.  and  absol.  To  fight,  contend,  oppose. 
1591  Trout.  Raigne  K.  John  H.  (1611)  81  Vnworthy  man 

..That  do'st  oppugne  against  thy  mother  Church.  1616 
R.  C.  Times  Whistle  3  Every  one.. can  doe  nothing  if  the 
prohibition  Of  the  Almighty  doe  oppugne.  1714  MACKY 
Journ.  thro'  Eng.  (1724)  I.  viii.  142  A  Youth  . .  before  he 
can  be  a  Batchelor  of  Arts  ..  must  publickly  oppugn  for 
several  Days. 

t3.  trans.  To  prevail  upon,  win  over.  Obs.  rare— '*. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  213  The  King 
of  Peychtes  . .  sum  of  the  Peychtes  he  oppugnes  for  money, 
quha  ngurand  thame  selfes  Britonis,  walde . .  throuch  deceit 
put  doun  Constantine  King  of  Britannic. 

1 4.  To  oppose  (a  statement,  argument,  or  the 
like)  to  another  ;  to  maintain  in  opposition.  Obs. 

1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  7.  Juniper  I.  126  To  this  opinion 
it  is  oppugned  with  equal  verisimilitude,  that  [etc.].  1849 
Taifi  Alng.  XVI.  206/1  Lord  Kaimes  thinks  it  sufficient  to 
oppugn  that  musicaf  proportions  and  those  of  architecture 
are  addressed  to  different  senses. 

Hence  Oppu'gning  vbl.  sb.,  attacking,  assailing. 

'535  (see  OPPUGNER].     1611  CORYAT  Crudities  460  Martin    I 


OPSIMATH. 

Luthers  oppugning  of  the  venale  indulgences  1654  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Heittnvglio't  Warn  l-'landers  183  Trenches  may 
easily  be  made,  or  any  thing  else  which  the  necessity  of 

oppugning  requires. 

Oppngnance  (fturgnans).  [ad.  late  L.  oppug. 
inlii/ia,  f.  L.  oppugnanl-em  OppuajfANT :  see 
•ANCE.]  The  fact  or  action  of  oppugning  or 
opposing ;  opposition  ;  oppugnancy. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  in.  v.  I.  355  The  conflicting  de. 
cisions  of  the  lawyers,  the  oppugnance  of  the  laws  themselves 
seemed  to  demand  this  ultimate  organisation  of  the  whole. 
Ibid.  vn.  ii.  (1864)  IV.  63  The  decrees  were  received  with 
the  most  vigorous  or  stubborn  oppugnance. 

Oppugnancy  GyPi"'gnans')-  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ANCY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oppugnant; 
opposition,  antagonism,  contrariety,  conflict. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  t,  Cr.  I.  iii.  1 1 1  Vn-tune  that  string,  And 
harke  what  Discord  followes :  each  thing  meetes  In  meere 
oppugnancie.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  vi.  v.  373 
Such  a  Confusion,  Oppugnancy,  and  Riot  of  Colours.  1814 
COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  227  Whatever  is  placed  in 


Oppugnant  (fJpfgnant),  a.  (so.)  [ad.  L.  op- 
fugnant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  oppugnare  to  OPPUON.] 
Opposing,  antagonistic,  contrary,  repugnant. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbtirge  n.  1868  To  infringe  theyr 
fraunchis  . .  By  fats  recordes  oppugnant  to  ryght.  1651 
WITTIE  tr.  Primrose  s  Pop.  Err.  i.  iv.  12  From  thence  we 
may  gather,  that  the  curing  of  diseases  in  it  self . .  is  not 
oppugnant  to  the  Ecclesiasticall  office.  1751  WARBURTON 
Ivotes  Pope  III.  86  By  overthrowing  the  oppugnant  prin- 
ciple of  no  naturae  justice.  1890  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  294  One  to 
whom  anything  approaching  inaccuracy  and  unthorough- 
ness  were . ,  oppugnant. 
B.  sb.  One  who  opposes,  an  opponent,  rare. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  165  A  new  sect 
naturally,  -sets  another  portion  into  activity  as  alarmists 
and  oppugnants. 

t  OppU'gnate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  oppugnare  to  OPPUGN.]  =  OPPUGN. 

1749  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meih.  it  Papists  n.  (1754)  90  We 
have  a  List  of  those  upon  whom  the  Judgments  of  God . . 
fell  for  oppugnating  St.  Francis  and  his  Order.  1804  FES. 
SENDEN  Democr.  (1806)  II.  35  Will  e'er  oppugnate  this 
morality  Of  such  a  pretty  genteel  quality. 

Oppugna'tion.  Nowmnj.  [ad.L.  oppugna- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  oppugnare  to  OPPUGN.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  oppugnation,  -cum  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  attacking  or  assaulting ;  attack, 
assault. 

'533  BELLENDEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  341  To  defend  the  vane 
oppugnacioun  and  segeing  of  thare  wallis.  1586  FERNE 
Blaz.  Gentrie  129  To  the  oppugnacion  of  Turkishe  and 
infidel!  enemyes.  1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Btntivoglio's  Warrs 
Flanders  185  Hither  was  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  oppugna- 
tion  brought. 

2.  fig.  Opposition  in  spirit,  word,  argument,  or 
manner  of  action. 

1553  T.  WATSON  in  Crowley  Soph.  Dr.  Watson  ii.  (1569) 
78  To  the  oppugnation  of  it  they  neuer  yet  to  this  houre 
alledged  any  direct  scripture.  1610  Bp.  HALL  Apol. 
Brtrwnists  xxx.  75  [They]  spend  their  Hues  and  labours  in 
oppugnation  of  him.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II. 
387  An  open  and  profess'd  Contradiction  or  Oppugnation. 
1795  J.  SULLIVAN  Hist,  of  Maine  54  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  . .  considered  all  attempts  of  this  nature  . .  as 
a  vile  oppugnation  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  1874  H.  W. 
BEECHER  in  Chr.  World  Pulpit  V.  393  Do  you  think  I  feel 
oppugnation  toward  them  ? 

tOppugnator.  Obs.  rare-",  [a.  'L.oppugnator, 
agent-n.  from  oppugnare  to  OPPUGN  :  cf.  obs.  F. 
oppugnateur  (1488  in  Godef.).]  =  next. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Oppugnateur,  an  oppugnator ;  assaulter, 
batterer,  besieger ;  resister ;  wrong-doer. 

Oppugner  (^pi«'nsj).  [f.  OPPUGN  +  -EB  i.]  One 
who  oppugns  ;  an  assailant,  opposer,  opponent 

1535  G.  BROWNE  to  Ld.  Privy  Seal'm  Hist.  Coll.  Ch.  Irel. 
(1681)2  Your  humble  Servant. .  hath  endeavoured .  .to  procure 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  this  Nation  to  due  obedience,  in 
owning  of  his  Highness  their  supream  Head  as  well  Spiritual 
as  Temporal,  and  do  find  much  oppugning  therein, especially 
by  my  Brother  Armagh,  who  hath  been  the  main  oppugner. 
1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  217-8  The  Graecians  are 
. .  perpetuall  oppugners  of  the  Papal!  right  and  authority. 
1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  Warres  v.  161  Whilest 
the  oppugners  and  defenders  were  in  their  chiefest  heate, 
the  Lord  Talbot  came  thither  with  the  Lord  Scales  and 
iSoo  Souldiers.  1791  BENTHAM  Panopt.  130  [They  would] 
find  more  advocates  among  the  patrons,  than  among  the 
oppugners,  of  that  measure.  1853  MERIVALE  Rom.  Rep.  i. 
(1867)  10  The  tribuncship  ..  afforded  . .  a  ground  of  vantage 
to  the  oppugners  of  rank  and  authority. 

Oppurtenance,  Opreption,  erron.  ff.  APPUR- 
TENANCE, OBBEPTION.  Oppynyon,  -oun,  etc., 
obs.  ff.  OPINION.  Opress(e,  obs.  f.  OPPBESS. 
Opright,  -rijt,  -ryst,  Oprising,  Oprist, 
Opseche :  see  UP-.  Oprobre :  see  OPPB-. 

Opsigamy  (cpsi-gami).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  0^1- 
7<i/ua,  f.  tyiyap-os  late-married,  f.  fyt,  0^1-  late  + 
•yri/ios  marriage.]  Marriage  late  in  life. 

1814  MC&JLLOCH  Scotland  III.  287  Nor  b  there  any 
danger  of  Donald's  being  flogged  for  opsigamy  by  the 
Highland  nymphs  as  the  Spartans  were  of  old. 

O  psimath.  [ad.  Gr.  (tyi/azflijs :  see  next.] 
One  who  begins  to  learn  or  study  late  in  life. 

1883  Ch.    Times  g  Feb.   97  Those  who  gave   the  n 
were  not  simple  enough  to  think  that  even  an  opsimath  wa 
not  something  better  than  a  contented  dunce.     1883  -v' 
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Rev.  3  Feb.  159/1  [He]  is  what  the  Greeks  called  an  opsi* 
math  j  not  ignorant,  but  a  laggard  in  learning, 

Opsiniatliy  (^psi'maj>i).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  tyi- 
/tutffu,  f.  tyittaQrjs  late  in  learning,  f.  o^e,  &/a-  late 
+  naOrj  learning.]  Learning  or  study  late  in  life ; 
learning  acquired  late. 

a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent,  (1673)  i.  218  Therefore  Opsi- 
mathie,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  learn,  was  counted 
a  great  vice,  and  very  unseemly.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
187^  F.  HALL  Rec.  Exempt.  False  Pkilol.  73  Whatever 
philological  learning  he  possesses  is  , .  in  all  seeming,  the 
latest  of  opsimathies.  1889  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  508/2  The 
figures  alone  betray  the  inevitable  weakness  of  opsimathy. 

Opsiometer  (ppsiip-mftai).  [mod,  f.  Gr.  o^i-s 
sight  +  -O)METER.]  =  OPTOMETKB. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Opsiometer,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  limits  of  distinct  ^vision  in 
different  individuals,  and  consequently  for  determining  the 
focal  lengths  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct  imperfections  of 
the  eye.  1888  Public  Opin.  (Washington)  31  Mar.,  The 
'opsiometer'  is  a  new  instrument  for  testing  the  eyesight. 
It  consists  of  a  mahogany  case  with  two  front  eyeholes, 
behind  which  are  two  traveling  bands  mounted  on  rollers. 

II  Opsomania  (pps0m£-nia).  [mod.  L.,  a.  Gr. 
fyopavia,  f.  ofyov  cooked  meat,  relish,  rich  fare, 
dainties,  etc.  +  ftavia  madness.]  A  morbid  longing 
for  dainties,  or  for  some  particular  food.  Hence 
Opsoma  niac,  one  affected  with  opsomania. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  3),  Opsomaniac.  . .  One 
who  loves  some  particular  aliment  to  madness.  1857  MAYNK 
Expos.  Lex.,  Opsomania.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,Opsomania> 
. .  Opsomaniac. 

t  Opsona'tion,  variant  of  OBSONATION  Obs. 

1658  in  PHILLIPS.   1755  in  JOHNSON.   Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

tO'PSOny.  Obs.  rare— l.  [ad.  Gr.  tywvtovor  L. 
opsomum  (obs-)  provisions,  viands,  esp.  anything 
eaten  as  a  relish  with  bread.]  Anything  eaten  along 
with  bread  to  give  it  relish  ;  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  chiefly  applied  to  fish;  =mod.Sc,  'kitchen*. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  333  Grateful  to  eat,  and 
much  celebrated  in  opsonies.  [1881  W.  R.  SULLIVAN  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  257/1  The  opsonia  were  very  limited — 
onions  and  watercresses.] 

Opsophagy  (rosffadgi).  nonce-wd.  [ad.Gr. 
fyotjxiyia,  f.  6if/<xpay-os  an  eater  of  dainties ;  f. 
ty/Qv  (see  OPSOMANIA)  +  -<payos  eating,  eater.]  The 
eating  of  dainties,  esp.  of  fish.  So  Opso-phagist, 
an  eater  of  dainties  ;  Opso-phaglze  z>.  intr.,  to 
eat  dainties. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  331  A  favourite  mets  at  most 
opsophagists'  tables.  Ibid.  519  Opsophagy  again  was  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  rich.  Ibid.,  At  Corinth.. the  law 
enacted  that  none  should  '  opsophagize '  but  such  as  could 
prove  their  income  sufficient  to  support  the  extravagance. 

Opstropolous,  erron.  f.  OBSTREPEROUS  a. 

Opt  (?pt),  v.  [ad.  F.  opte-r  to  choose,  ad,  L. 
optare  to  choose,  wish,  desire:  cf.  adopti\  intr. 
To  choose,  make  choice  (between  alternatives) ;  to 
decide  (for  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives). 

1877  World  25  Apr.,  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  about  a  month  ago  . .  was  allowed  to  speak  of 
Alsatians  opting  between  France  and  Germany.  1879  SALA 
Paris  Herself  Again  I.  x.  151  He  was  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  had  'opted'  to  become 
a  French  subject.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Jan.  8/2  If . .  re- 
turned  for  more  than  one  borough  he  should  be  permitted 
to  opt  for  the  borough  of  Northampton.  1800  GLADSTONE 
in  Leeds  Mercury  25  July  7  The  present  Heligolanders 
opting  to  be  British  subjects.  1899  Speaker  15  Apr.  433/1 
The  two  boys  'opted  '  for  the  Navy. 

Optable  O'ptab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  optabil-is,  f. 
optare :  see  prec.  and  -BLE.]  To  be  wished  for, 
desirable. 

1569  NEWTON  Cicero's  Olde  Age  54  b,  After  death,  the 
sence  is  eyther  suche  as  is  blessed  and  optable,  or  else  it  is 
none  at  all.  1623  in  COCKER  AM,  17x6  M.  DAVIES  Athen. 
Brit.  II.  242  Furnish'd  with  even  such  an  Ideal,  optable  or 
designable  Arianizing  Library. 

Hence  O'ptableness ;  O'ptably  adv.)  desirably. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  497  With  this  [method] .. 
their  Theorems  [are]  more  optably  read,  and  easily  learned. 
1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Optablenes,  desirableness. 

Optain(e,  obs.  erron.  form  of  OBTAIN. 

Optate  (p'pWt),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  optaf-,  ppl.  stem 
of  optare  to  choose.]  intr.  To  choose :  =  OPT. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Opter^  to  chuse, opiate,  elect.  1694  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  v.  (1737)  231  O  most  infaust  who  opiates  there  to 
live  I  1895  Tablet  28  Dec.  1029  He  optated  for  this  title 
in  exchange  for  that  of  San  Callisto  at  the  recent  public 
Consistory. 

Optation  (^pt^'Jan).  [ad.  L.  optation-em  a 
wishing  (also  in  rhetorical  sense),  n.  of  action  from 
optare  (see  OPT).  Cf.  F.  optation,  in  rhetoric.] 

1.  The  action  of  wishing  ;  a  wish  or  desire,  b. 
Rhet.  The  expression  of  a  wish  under  the  form  of 
an  exclamation. 


declare  our  desire  and  good  will  towards  them  :  it  procureth 
good  will.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  48  Regulating 
their  determined  realityes  unto  their  private  optations.  1651 
BIGGS  New  Disp.  200  To  which  she  hath  had  a  strong 
optation. 

2.  A  choice  or  preference. 

_  1874  WARD  Ess.  (1884)  I.  290  His  inclination  towards  the 
immediate  leaving  school  may  be  called  (if  you  will)  an 
1  optation  ' ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  desire. 


Optative  (p'ptativ,  fl>t*Hiv),  a.  and  sb.    [a.  F. 

Optatifi  -ive  (15th  c.  in  Littre"),  ad.  late  L.  optativ- 
us,  f.  optare  to  wish :  see  -ATIVE.  The  first  pro- 
nunciation above  is  the  normal  one  (cf.  ablative, 
precative,  relative}  ^  recognized  by  orthoepists  gener- 
ally, but  the  second  prevails  in  Eng.  grammar 
school  and  college  use.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Grammar.  Having  the  function  of 
expressing  wish  or  desire. 

Optative  mood  or  mode,  optativits  modus  of  the  Latin 
grammarians,  Priscian,  etc.,  representing  eunruei)  eywAitri? 
(17  evKTticii,  TO  tvKTucor)  of  the  Greek  grammarians :  That 
mood  or  form  of  the  verb,  of  which  a  prominent  function  is 
the  expression  of  wish  or  desire,  as  in  Gr.  fiij  yevotro, '  may 
it  not  happen  ! '  It  is  an  original  feature  of  the  vb.  in 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  (where  its  sign  was  the  element 
iet  unaccented  /,  /,  J,  inserted  between  the  tense-sign  and 
the  personal  endings).  It  is  retained  most  fully  in  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  and  in  the  so-called  Subjunctive  of  the  Teutonic 
langs.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  syntactical  forms 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Greek  Optative  Mood,  as  in 
L.  ittitiftm  essemtfuissem. 

1530  PALSGR.  84  The  optative  mode  whiche  they  use  whan 
they  wisshe  a  dede  to  be  done,  as  bienparle  ilt  wel  speke  he 
or  well  myght  he  speke.  Ibid.  85  The  optative  mode 
borroweth  also  his  u  tenses  of  the  subjunctive.  1571 
GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ix.  6  Some  transpose  the  preter- 
tence  of  the  verb  into  the  optative  moode,  that  it  may  bee 
a  continual  prayer.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1355 
Thus  you  see,  how  in  this  little  word  Ei  there  is  an  optative 
power  sufficiently  declared.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  !i. 
(1786)  16  To  speak  Sentences  interrogative,  imperative, 
precative,  or  optative.  1845  STODDART  Grammar  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1847)  I.  53/1  We  should  not  be  inclined  to  separate 
the  optative  mood  from  the  imperative,  were  it  not  that 
various  Languages,  and  particularly  the  Greek,  distinguish 
it  by  a  separate  inflection.  1879  ROBY  Lai.  Gram,  II.  xxi. 
282  Use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  to  express  desire :  Optative 
and  jussive  subjunctive. 

2.  Characterized  by  desire  or  choice;  expressing 
desire,  b.  Rom.  Law.  =  OPTTVE. 

1611  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  126  It  is  eyther  optatiue  in 
the  wish,  or  desire  of  the  heart,  or  occasional].  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  i.  vi.  29  The  language  of  Vain-Glory,  of  Indigna- 
tion, Pitty  and  Revengefulness,  Optative.  1850  McCosn 
Div.  Govtt  in.  i.  (1874)  264  The  Will  or  Optative  Power, 
choosing  or  rejecting  among  the  objects  presented  to  the 
mind.  1875  POSTE  Gaius  i.  §  154  A  guardian  nominated 
by  the  testator  is  called  a  dative  guardian ;  one  selected  by 
the  widow  is  called  an  optative  guardian. 
B.  sb.  1.  Gram.  The  optative  mood. 
1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  36  Some  want  theyr  present  and 
indiffinit  optatyve,  savyng  onely  the  thyrde  parson  synguler. 
1612  BRINSLEY  Pos.  Paris  (1669)  31  How  know  you  the 
optative?  A.  It  wisheth  or  desireth.  16x4  T.  ADAMS  in 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav,  Ps.  cxix.  4,  5  [Verse  4]  is  God's 
imperative  . .  [Verse  5]  this  should  be  pur  optative.  1869 
J.  EADIE  Galatians  108  The  first  verb  in  the  present  sub. 
junctive,  where  perhaps  an  optative  might  have  been 
expected. 

f2.  Something  to  be  desired,  a  desirable  thing. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  viii.  §  3  That  by  these  opta- 
tives and  potentials  mans  enquirie  may  be  the  more  awake. 
1703  T.  S.  Art's  Intprov.  p.  xiii,  By  Optatives  is  to  be 
understood,  all  those  Perfections,  that  being  desirable,  are 
rather  very  difficult,  than  absolutely  impossible  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Hence  Optatively  adv.t  in  an  optative  manner 
or  sense,  in  expression  of  a  wish ;  in  the  optative 
mood.  . 

i6»s  J.  HALL  Thanksgiv.  Serm.  29  yrtM.,God  blesseth  man 
imperatively,  and  man  blesselh  Goa  optatively.  i6S7TRApp 
Coftnn,  Job  xvi.  4  Some  read  it  optatively,  as  . .  Would  to 
God  your  soul  were  in  my  souls  stead.  1831  Fraser's  Mag. 
VI.  291  They  all,  una  vocet  declaratively  or  optatively,  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  council.  1890  Blackiv.  Mag. 
CXLVIII.  88/1  The  only  persons  even  optatively  addicted 
to  it  belong  to  a  species  of  miser  vanished  long  since. 
Optayne,  -teigne,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  OBTAIN. 
Optic  (f'ptik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  (6  obtyke, 
7  ootick),  6-7  opticke, -ike,  6-8  -ique,  7-8  -ick, 
7-  optic,  [a.  F.  optique  (oblique^  c  1300  in  Littre") 
—  Olt.  optico,  It.  otticOj  ad.  med.L.  opticus  (see 
Note  to  sense  2),  a.  Gr.  6irrtK-6s  of  or  pertaining 
to  sight,  f.  OTTTOS  seen,  visible,  f.  stem  OJT-  (cf.  o^, 
on--  eye,  face,  o^o/xot  I  shall  see,  etc.). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,  To  Rdr.,  There  is  a  liberty  in  most 
Adjectives,  whether  you  will  say  Optiqnefahvc  the  French), 
Optick,  Opticous,  or  Optical.} 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sight;  visual. 
(Now  rare  or  Obs.  in  general  sense.) 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  n.  iii,  Dazle,  you 
organs  to  my  optique  sense.  16x6  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.) 
Optike,  belonging  to  the  sight.  1637  HF.VWOOD  Dial,  xviii. 
Wks.  1874  VI.  249,  I  hardly  can  withdraw  myne  Optick 
sence.  1657  TRAPP  Comnt.  Job  ix.  n  God  is  all  window, 
and  he,  like  the  Optike  vertue  in  the  eye,  seeth  all,  and 
is  seen  of  none.  1805  T.  HARRAL  Scenes  of  Life  II.  44  His 
optic  senses  were  somewhat  awakened  by  the  brilliant 
appearance.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  HI.  xt  May  we  not 
well  cry  shame  on  an  ungrateful  world,  ..which  will  waste 
its  optic  faculty  on  dried  Crocodiles,  and  Siamese  Twins? 
2.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  eye 
as  the  organ  of  sight,  or  with  the  sense  of  sight  as 
a  function  of  the  brain ;  esp.  in  the  names  of 
bodily  parts  or  structures.  (Also  used  in  Path,  of 
diseases  affecting,  and  in  Surg.  of  operations  per- 
formed on,  such  parts.) 

Optic  chiasm,  o.  commissure,  the  commissure  of  the 
right  and  left  optic  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Optic 
cup,  a  cup-like  depression  in  the  front  of  the  optic  vesicle 


of  the  embryo;  also  that  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  disk. 
Optic  disk,  the  roundish  slightly  prominent  di^k  on  the 
retina  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Optic  foramen, 
the  opening  in  the  sphenoid  bone  through  which  the  optic 
nerve  passes.  Optic  ganglion  =  optic  lobe  (esp.  when 
small,  as  in  the  higher  animals).  Optic  groove,  a  groove 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  in  which  the 
optic  commissure  Hes.  Optic  lobe,  each  of  the  two  (right 
and  left)  lobes  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  mid-brain,  from  which 
in  part  the  optic  nerves  arise ;  in  lower  vertebrates  large, 
and  forming  two  hollow  bulbs  (corpora  bigemina};  in 
mammals  small,  covered  in  by  other  parts,  and  marked 
each  by  a  cross-furrow,  so  as  to  form  four  protuberances 
(corpora  quadrigemina).  Optic  nerve,  the  second  cranial 
nerve  on  each  side  (esp.  that  part  in  front  of  the  optic  com- 
missure), which  enters  the  eyeball  and  terminates  in  the 
retina ;  they  are  the  nerves  of  the  special  sense  of  sight. 
Optic  neuritis  (Path.},  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Optic  neurotomy  (Surg.),  division  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Optic  pad,  an  eye-bearing  protuberance  at  the  end  of  an 
arm  of  a  star-fish.  Optic  papilla  -  optic  disk.  Optic 
peduncle,  («)  Zool.  the  eye-stalk  of  a  crustacean  (=  OPH- 
THALMITE  2) ;  (b)  Ettibryol.  the  narrow  tube  connecting  the 
optic  vesicle  with  the  fore-brain,  from  which  the  optic  tract 
is  developed,  t  Optic  sinew,  old  name  for  the  optic 
nerve.  Optic  stalk  —  optic  peduncle  (a  and  b) ;  also  the 
ommatophore  of  a  snail  or  other  mollusc.  Optic  thalamus, 
each  of  two  large  masses  of  nerve-matter  in  the  brain,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  third  ventricle,  lying  upon  the  cntra 
cerebri)  and  forming  with  the  corpora  striata  the  basal 
ganglia  of  the  brain ;  from  them  in  part  the  optic  nerves 
arise.  Optic  tract,  that  part  of  the  optic  nerve  between 
its  origin  in  the  brain  and  the  optic  commissure.  Optic 
tubercle,  each  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (see  optic 
lobe  above).  Optic  vesicle,  a  vesicle  connected  with  the 
fore-brain  of  the  embryo,  from  which  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina  are  developed. 

[The  earliest  of  these  is  optic  nerves  (in  i6th  c.  optique 
sinews)t  OF.  les  ners  obliques  (c  isc«),  med.L,  nervi  optici : 
cf.  uco-25  ADELARD  OF  BATH  c.  xxiii  Habet  autem  [spiritus 
visibilis]  egressum  per  diversos  nervos  concavos,  quos  Greci 
vocant  opticos ;  also  a  1300  in  ROGER  BACON.] 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guidon's  Quest.  Chintrg.  Eiij,  Wherfore 
are  the  synewes  obtykes  perced  ?  Answere.  For  to  be  the 
waye  of  the  spyryte  vysyble,  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's 
Chirurg.  i.  ii.  3  That  they  might  receave  the  visible  spirite 
by  the  synnowe  called  Optique.  [1548-77  VICARV  Anat.  v. 
(1888)  37  These  senews  be  called  Nerui  optici.}  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  530  The  Opticke  Nerues  stood  in  neede  to  bee 
very  short.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I  si.  v.  56  note,  The 
eye  hath  two  nerves,  the  Optick  or  seeing  nerve,  and 
moving.  1717  PRIOR  Alma.  i.  34  Two  optic  nerves,  they 
say,  she  ties,  Like  spectacles,  across  the  eyes.  1842  E.  \\'IL- 
sotiAnat.  Vade  M.  (ed.  2)  27  Passing  outwards  and  forwards 
from  the  olivary  process,  are  the  optic  foramina,  which  trans- 
mit the  optic  nerves  and  ophthalmic  arteries.  1854  OWEN 
Skel.  4-  Teetk  m  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  1. 176  The  alisphe- 
noids  protect  the  sides  of  the  optic  lobes.  1869  TYNDALL 
Notes  Lect.  Light  §  275  When  light  of  any  particular  colour 
falls  upon  the  eye  the  optic  nerve  is  rendered  less  sensitive 
to  that  colour.  1872  Optic  chiasma,  optic  commissure  [see 
CHIASMA].  1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  133  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  optic  neuritis  so  complete  as  this  are 
followed  by  almost  total  extinction  of  vision.  1881  MIVART 
Cat  268  The  optic  thalami  are  thickenings  in  the  outer 
walls  of  the  third  ventricle.  i88a  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.  Cotn-. 
missure,  The  greater  number  of  the  fibres  of  each  optic 
tract  cross  in  the  optic  commissure  to  the  opposite  optic 
nerve.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  66  The  occurrence 
of  optic  atrophy  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Charcot. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  skilled  in  the  science  of 
sight  and  light  (optics) ;  =  OPTICAL  2,  3.   Obs.  or 
arch. 

"5*59  J-  SANFORD  tr.  Agrifpa's  Van.  Artes  34  Nexte  after 
Geometric,  is  the  Arte  Opticke  which  is  called  Perspectiue. 
1624  WOTTON  A  rckit.  in  Reliq.  (1672)  26  We  have  an  Optique 
Rule,  that  the  higher  they  [Pillars]  are,,  .the  less  should  be 
alwayes  their  diminution  aloft.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670) 
292  The  Optick  Masters  confess  and  prove  that  the  forms  of 
the  Stars  are  comprehended  of  the  sight  reflectly,  and  not 
rightly.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  The  Optick  Science  is 
that  by  which  the  reason  of  sight  is  known.  1709  BERKELEY 
TJi.  Vision  §  6  Another  way,  mentioned  by  optic  writers. 

4.  Constructed  to  assist  the  sight ;   acting  by 
means  of  light;    —  OPTICAL  4.     Chiefly  in  the 
phrases  (now  arch.}  optic  glass,  a  lens,  or  an  instru- 
ment having  a  lens,  esp.  a  telescope ;  optic  tube, 
a  telescope  ;  optic  square :  see  OPTICAL  4. 

1607  WALKINGTON  (title)  The  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors. 
1611  CORYAT  Crudities  Kirchner's  Orat.  Praise  Trav.,  This 
Counsellor  is  like  that  opticke-glasse  wherein  not  onely  the 
space  of  three  or  tenne  miles  but.. of  the  whole  world  it 
selfe  may  be  represented,  a  x6a6  BP.  ANDREWES  Sertti.  (1856) 
I.  42  We  shall  need  no  prospective  glasses,  or  optic  instru- 
ments, to  make  it  visible.  1635  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl. 
Ded.  Ep.,  Some  Optick -Glasses,  if  we  look  one  way,mcrease 

1648  BOYLE 
where- 
Optick 

Glasses.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondioert  v.  ii.  16  Others  with 
Optick  Tubes  the  Moons  scant  face . .  Attract  through  Glasses. 
1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  n  Sept,  Mr. 
Sanders  speaking  of  the  dimension  of  his  Optic  Glasses. .put 
me  in  mind  of  measuring  mine.  It  is  near  three  inches  and  a 
half  diameter,  convex  on  one  side,  and  flat  on  the  other.  1809 
Partners  Mag.  X.  489  By  means  of  the  optic  square.. 
a  right-lined  figure  of  any  size  can  be  measured  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  18*7  POLLOK  Course  T.  vi,  Survey  With 
optic  tube  the  systems  circling  round.  1884  Guardian  3  Sept. 
1293/3  ?"he  general,  .with  whom  he  was  in  communication 
by  optic  telegraph.  1889  BROWNING  Asolando  Prol.  iii, 
i)id  you  need  an  optic  glass,  Which  were  your  choice  ? 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sight  in  relation  to  light, 
or  to  light  as  the  medium  of  sight  or  generally ; 
=  OPTICAL  2. 

Optic  angle,  (a)  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  from  the 
extremities  of  an  object  to  the  eye,  being  the  angle  under 


OPTICAL. 

which  it  is  seen,  or  the  visual  angle  ;  (k)  the  angle  bctwcn 
the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  when  directed  to  the  same  object ; 
(<)  the  angle  between  the  oplic  axes  of  a  biaxial  doubly-re- 
fracting crystal.  Optic  axis,  («>  the  straight  line  through 
the  centres  of  the  pupil  and  crystalline  lens,  the  axis  of  the 
eye ;  (*)  a  line  in  a  doubly-refracting  crystal  such  that  a  ray 
of  light  passing  in  the  direction  of  it  suffers  no  double  re- 


f  light  pa: 
fraction. 


1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  80  Take  a  fresh  Eye  . .  cut  it 
with  a  plain  PanuM  to  the  Optick  Axis.  1710  I.  CLARKE 
Rohault's  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  1.  247  We  turn  our  Eyes  to  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  two  Optick  Axes  meet  at  the 
Point  which  we  fix  our  Attention  principally  upon.  1717-41 
CIIAMBEKS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Angle,  I'isual,  or  Optic  angle,  is  the 
angle  included  between  the  two  rays  drawn  from  the  two 
extreme  points  of  an  object  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  1781 
HKKSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.oo  It  has  been  observed, 
that  objects  grow  indistinct  when  the  principal  optic  pencil 
at  the  eye  becomes  less  than  the  4oth  or  soth  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  c  1790  IMISON  ScA.  Art  I.  210  Easy  to  appre- 
hend, by  any  person  who  understands  the  nature  of  the  optic 
angle.  1881  Syd.  Xoc.  Lex.,  Optic  axis,  the  axis  of  the 
dioptric  system  of  the  eye. ..  It  is  not  identical  with  the  visual 
line  or  axis.  Also,  in  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  a  line 
which  represents  a  direction  in  which  the  double  refraction 
does  not  occur, 

B.  s6.  1.  The  organ  of  sight,  the  eye  :  chiefly 
in  //.  (Formerly  the  learned  and  elegant  term ; 
afterwards  pedantic,  and  now  usually  humorous.) 

1610  BRATHWAIT Fine  Senses  Table  in  Archaica  (1815)  II. 
p.  v,  By  that  elevating  muscle  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
From  the  optic  in  all  other  creatures,  it  [the  eye)  is  taught  to 
be  on  that  subject  only  fixed,  where  it  may  be  wholly  and 
solely  satisfied.  1641  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  88  Not  by 
hear-say  only,  or  through  the  mist  of  other  mcns  breaths, 
but  through  the  clecre  casements  of  his  own  optiques.  1661 
GLANVILL  fan,  Dogm.  5  The  acuteness  of  his  natural  Op- 
ticks.  1713  SWIFT  Elegy  on  Partridge,  Partridge  made  his 
opticks  rise  From  a  shoe-sole  to  reach  the  skies,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  286  He  surveyed  it  with  all  his 
optics.  1775-83  J.  TRUMBULL  McFingal  i.  67  But  optics 
sharp  it  needs,  1  ween,  To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen.  1781 
COWPER  Truth  3  Far  as  human  optics  may  command.  1790 
MRS.  A.  M.  JOHNSON  Monmouth  I.  22  Giving  that  relief  in 
perspective  so  necessary  to  the  otherwise  fatigued  optic. 
1818  Q.  Rev.  XVIII.  133  note,  An  advantage  . .  which  has 
escaped  the  optics  of  former  writers.  1850  HAWTHORNE 
Scarlet  L.  (1883)  II.  80  Yet  those  same  bleared  optics  had 
a  strange,  penetrating  power. 

fig.  c  1650  DENHAM  Friendsh.  ft  Single  Life  agst.  Loi't 
4-  Marriage  ii,  Our  corporeal  eyes,  we  find,  Dazzle  the  optics 
of  our  mind.  1790  J.  Wn.i.it.MsSArwe  Tuesday  28  Example 
clears  the  optics  of  the  soul.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const,  viii.  (1862)  97  The  error  common  to  our  moral  and 
our  natural  optics,  of  mistaking  near  objects  for  great  ones. 
fb.  Short  for  oplic  nerve;  /^.visual  power.  06s. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  485  1  he  first  conjugation  there- 
fore of  the  nerues  of  the  braine  are  the  Opticks.  1647 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Met/,  i.  8  44  Nor  is  it  in  the  Optick 


fledg'd  Soul  to  Fly,  To  see,  without  the  Optics  of  an  Eye? 
1718  D'URFEY  Grecian  Heroine  v.  i,  On  this  with  covetous 
Eyes  1  us'd  to  gaze,  'till  I  even  crackt  their  ^Opticks. 

f2.  An  'optic  glass';  an  eye-glass,' lens,  magni- 
fying glass ;  a  microscope  or  telescope.  06s. 

a  1631  DONNE  Dh'.  Poems,  To  Mr.  Tilman  46  If  then, 
th'  astronomers,  whereas  they  spy  A  new-found  star,  their 
opticks  magnify.  1640  NABBES  Bride  iv.  i,  A .  .stone  with  an 
insci  iption  That  is  not  legible  but  through  an  optick  Tells 
us  its  age.  1673  Lady's  Call.  u.  iii.  $  16  She  that  can  make 
her  mourning  veil  an  optic  to  draw  a  new  lover  neerer  to  her 
sight.  1745  ELIZA  HEYWOOU  female  Sfect.  No.  17  (1748) 
1 1 1.  268  The  telescope  was  again  unscrewed, . .  when  . .  they 
were  obliged  to  draw  in  the  optic,  and  make  fast  the  window, 
against  which  it  had  been  placed,  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Child- 
hood n.  109  Which  bright  through  Hope's  deceitful  optics 
beam'd.  [1886  Daily  Tel.  ^  Apr.  5/4  One  of  the  two  places 
..where  alone  these  gigantic  'opticks'  can  be  properly 
perfected.) 

t3.  One  skilled  in  optics;  =  OPTICIAN  I.  (In 
quot.  1636,  One  who  has  a  'good  eye'  or  well- 
trained  sight.)  06s. 

1636  FEATLY  Claris  Myst.  xxxi.  410  Artificiall  pictures 
drawne  by  the  pencill  of  a  skilful  Opticke.  1656  HEYLIN 
Sun:  France  180  A  tablet.. such  as  would  infinitely dehght 
an  optick.  1675  Phil.  Trans.  X.  501  Mr.  Newton  had 
no  reason  to  tax  P.  Pardies  of  Hallucination. ..  For  that 
learned  optikc  very  well  saw  [etc.]. 

f4.  The  science  of  sight  and  light ;  OPTICS.  06s. 
( =  F.  optique,  Olt.,  Sp.,  Pg.  optica,  It.  ottica,  in 
ifith  c.  L.  optica,  sing.  fern,  as  well  as  pi.  neut.) 

1611  FLOKIO,  Ottica,  the  science  whereby  the  reason  of 
sight  is  knowen,  the  optike.  1611  BURTON  Axat.  Mel.  n.  n. 
iv.  (1651)  279  Arithmetick,  Geometry,  Perspective,  Optick, 
Astronomy.  1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Excrc.  in.  140  The  ex- 
trcame  parts  of  a  perspicuous  body  shine  and  yeeld  a  more 
faint  light  than  the  middle,  as  appeareth  by  Opticke.  1646 
SALTMAUH  Some  Drops\.  18  Bringing  in  Christ  by  Obtick 
or  sense,  and  making  conversion  to  be  by  perspective.  1869 
Eng.  Mech.  17  Dec.  329/1  Can  they  be  explained  according 
to  the  laws  . .  of  optic  and  perspective? 

Optical  ((rptikal),  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -AU] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  the  sense  of 
sight ;  visual ;  ocular.  (Now  chiefly  in  special 
connexions,  e.  g.  an  optical  t! fusion.) 

In  Astron.  used  of  double  stars  which  appear  so  only 
because  the  two  co_mponents  are  nearly  in  the  same  line  of 
sight,  as  distinguished  from  those  physically  connected 
(binary)- 

1570  DKE  M.illt.  Pref.  20  By  demonstration  Opticall,  the 

. .  Cause  thereof,  is  certified.  1713-14  CHAMBKKS  tr.  Lc 
Clcn's  Treat.  Arc/n't.  I.  41  The  must  perfect  Arches,  .con- 
sist of  a  Semicircle;  and  the  Imposts  are  usually  placed  on 
a  level  with  their  Centre.  There  are  some  Architects,  how- 
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ever,  who  from  an  Optical  consideration,  place  them  a  few 
Minutes  lower.  1794  [see  II.MSION  4!.  1812  WOOUHOUSE 
Astron.  xvii.  184  Divest  an  observation  of  any  optical  or 
illusory  inequality.  1844-57  ^-  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  led.  5) 
354  This  appearance . .  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  an 
optical  delusion,  i860  LOCKVEK  Kitm,  Astron.  i.  (1879)  20 
Optical  couples,  in  which  the  component  stars  are  really 
distant  from  each  other,  and  have  no  real  connection. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sight  in  relation  to  the 
physical  action  of  light  upon  the  eye  ;  hence,  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  light,  as  the  medium  of 
sight,  or  generally  in  relation  to  its  physical  pro- 
perties ;  belonging  to  optics. 

Optical  axis  =  of  tic  axis  (see  OPTIC  A.  5).  Optical 
centre,  that  point  in  the  axis  of  a  lens  so  situated  that  all 
rays  passing  through  it  remain  unrefracted.  Optical 
density,  the  degree  in  which  a  refractive  medium  retards 
transmitted  rays  of  light. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Prtf.  48  The  chief  Science  of  the  Arche- 
master . .  is  an  other  (as  it  were)  Optical  Science.  1663  BOYLE 
Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  I.  96  An  eye  thus  frozen,  may  be 
cut  along  that  which  Optical  Writers  call  the  Optical  Axis, 
and  then  it  affords  an  instructive  Prospect.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i. i  29  Common  optical  Experiments.  1831  BREWSTER 


divided  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  a  constant 
quantity '.  1883  A  themtum  29  Dec.  8?  i/i  A  series  of  sugars, 
having  the  composition  of  C«HnO«,  is  formed,  of  gradually 
decreasing  optical  activity,  which  the  author  names  a,  ft,  y, 
and  &  arabinose. 

3.  Treating  of,  or  skilled  in,  optics. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Prcf.  48  The  Astronomer,  and  the  Optical! 
Mechanicicn.  1605  CAMDEN  Rtm.  203  Pecham  that  Opticall 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  wntte  Pcrspectiva  Corn- 
munis.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  vii.  359  So.,  we  are 
told  by  the  optical  men.  1815  D.  STEWART  Dissert.  Progr. 
Philos.  I.  ii.  (1858)  132  The  various  signs  of  it,  enumerated 
by  optical  writers. 

4.  Constructed  to  assist  the  sight,  or  to  enable 
one  to  see  objects  otherwise  invisible;  acting  by 
means  of  sight  or  light ;  devised  on  the  principles 
of  optics.     Optical  square :  see  quot.  1875. 

1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  17  Apr.,  It 
would  give  me  pain  to  see  St.  James's,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh 
&c.  &c.,  represented  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  I  see  them 
through  an  optical  glass,  which  1  have  lately  purchased,  now 
that  I  am  absent  from  them.  1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  381 
Description  of  Optical  Apparatus,  and  of  the  Eye  considered 
as  an  Optical  Instrument.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Optical 
Square,  a  reflecting  instrument  used  by  surveyors  and  others 
for  laying  off  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Ibid., 
Optical  Telegraph,  a  semaphonc  telegraph.  One  whose 
signals  are  formed  by  altering  the  relative  position  of  its 
indicators  or  by  differing  combinations  of  colors.  1891 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  100  Nothing  has  done  more 
to  popularize  the  optical  lantern,  or  magic  lantern,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  than  the  introduction  of  mineral  oil 
lamps. 

Optically  (p'ptikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  an  optical  manner,  or  by  optical  means ;  by 
means  of  or  in  relation  to  sight,  light,  or  optics. 

1503  R,  HARVEY  Philad.  21  Brute  presently  upon  his 
Arriual  searched  this  Hand  optically  and  throughly.  1656 
W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  ^528  They  measure  dis- 
tances optically,  by  visible  lines,  with  the  help  of  a  Quadrant. 
1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Bamnn.  Imag.  Fac.  Mod.  Art, 
Not  all  that  is  optically  possible  to  be  seen,  is  to  be  shown 
in  every  picture.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Coniux.  Phys. 
Sc.  xxxvii.  (1849)  421  Instances  of  these  optically  double  stars. 
1871  TYNDALL  Fragtit.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  xiii.  304  'l'ne  ^  ••  was 
proved  by  the  luminous  beam  to  be  optically  pure. 

Optician  (ppti'Jan).  [ad.  F.  opticien  (c  1640 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  med.L.  optica OPTICS:  see  -ICIAN.] 

1.  One  versed  in  optics ;  an  opticist.     (So  also 
in  Fr.)    Now  rare  or  06s. 

1687  Death's  Vis.  (1713)  15  Dr.  Cheyne  shows  from  the 
same  Great  Optician  (Newton]  that  all  Bodies  attract  the 
Rayes  of  Light  towards  them  in  Lines  perpendicular  to  their 
Surfaces.  1738  Mcd.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  IV.  143  Whether  Physician, 
Anatomist,  or  Optician.  1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr. 
lox  Of  what  description  should  such  persons  be— should 
they  be  profound  opticians  or  microscoplsts? 

2.  A  maker  of  or  dealer  in  optical  instruments. 
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Officers  and  Servants  attending  ..  the  Prince  of  Wales.. 
Tradesmen . .  Optician,  Nathaniel  Adams.  1804  YOUNG  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  14  The  blue  glass  sold  by  the  opticians. 
1868  LOCKYER  U.Guillemix's  Heavens  (ed.  3)494  That,  .our 
modern  opticians  contrive  to  admit  more  light  by  means  of 
a  superior  polish  imparted  to  the  surfaces  of  the  object  glass. 
Mod.  I  must  go  to  an  optician's  to  get  an  eye-glass. 

Opticist  (fp'isist).  rare.  [f.  OPTIC  +  -IST  :  cf. 
physicist.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  optics. 

1884  Pop.  Sd.  MotttAfyXX IV.  814  The  real  cause . . is  now 
thoroughly  understood  by  physiological  opticists. 

Optico-  (/>:ptik»),  combining  form  of  Gr.  om- 
KOS  OPTIC  ;  used  variously  in  a  few  scientific  terms, 
as  Optico-che-mlcal  a.,  relating  to  optics  and 
chemistry  conjointly  ;  Opttco-ci'liary  a.,  relating 
to  the  optic  and  ciliary  nerves ;  Optico-pa'pillary 
a.,  belonging  to  the  optic  papilla. 

1875  tr.  I'ogefs  Cficm.  Light  xii.  133  The  optico-chemical 
difficulties  often  frustrate  his  best  endeavours.  1892  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,Optico*:iliary..neurototiiy,  division  of  the  optic  and 
the  ciliary  nerves.  1899  Alllnitfs  Syst.  Mcd.  VI.  756  It 
seems  probable  that  the  optico-papillary  fibres  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  visual  fibres. 

Optica  ((>-ptiks).  [A  pi.  of  OPTIC  a.,  used  subst. 
to  render  med.L.  optica  pi.  neut,  a.  Gr.  rd  oirriita, 
optical  matters,  optics  (Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  etc.;  : 


OPTIMATE. 

see  -ics.  Besides  this,  Greek  had  also  17  oim«4 
(sc.  9«oipi'o)  the  theory  of  the  laws  of  sight,  whence 
L.  optici  in  Vitruvius. 


the  title  Optica  Ptolontxi.  Optica  appears  later  as  a  fern, 
sing.,  and  still  in  i6thc.  ;  thence  Olt.,  Sp.,  Pg.  optica.  It. 
cftii.i,  F.  Coptique  sing,  fern.,  also  Eng.  optic  sb.  sing.  In 
the  i6th  c.  was  also  used  L.  optici  after  Gr.] 

The  science  of  sight,  or  of  the  medium  of  sight, 
i.  e.  light ;  that  branch  of  physics  which  deals 
with  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  light. 
Plural  in  origin  and  form,  and  formerly  so  con- 
strued ('the  Optics');  but  now  always  as  singular; 
less  usually  made  singular  in  form  (like  F.  foftique, 
Olt.,  Sp.,  Pg.  optical  :  see  OPTIC  sb.  4. 

1579  T.  DIGGES  Stratiolicos  189  Such  was  his  Fcelicitie  and 
happie  successe . .  also  in  the  Optikes  and  Catoptrilces,  that  he 
was  able  by  Perspectiue  Glasses,  .to  discouer  euery  particu- 
laritie  in  the  Countrey  rounde  aboute.  16*5  N.  CARPENTER 
Geog.  Del.  \.  xi.  (1635)  244  The  Optickes  teach  vs,  all  things 
are  seene  in  the  places  opposite  to  the  eye.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  374  Alhazen  cognominall  unto  him  that 
wrote  his  history ; . .  he  was  contemporary  unto  Avicenna, 
and  hath  left  sixteene  bookes  of  Opticks.  1666  PEPYS  Diary 
17  Oct.,  I  do  not  see  that  he  minds  oplickes  or  mathematiques 
of  any  sort.  17*6  BUTLER  Serm.  Rolls  Chap.  ii.  27  The 
Science  of  Opticks,  deduced  from  ocular  Experiments. 
1811-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  1.  407  Optics  treats 


Optigraph  (jrptigraf).  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  AUT-OI 
seen  +  -GBAPH.]  A  contrivance  for  copying  land- 
scapes, consisting  of  a  telescope  placed  in  a  vertical 
position  so  that  the  rays  from  the  object  are  re- 
flected from  an  inclined  mirror  through  the  object- 
glass  and  then  from  another  through  the  eye-glass, 
in  the  focus  of  which  is  placed  a  movable  plane 
glass  having  at  its  centre  a  small  dot,  which  can 
be  moved  over  the  outline  of  the  image. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

Optimacy  (p'ptimasi).  Now  rare.  [ad.  i6thc. 
L,  oplimatia,  f.  L.  optimas,  pi.  optimates:  see 
OPTIMATE  and  -ACT.  Much  used  between  1579 
and  1688,  when  it  yielded  to  aristocracy.  In 
mod.F.  optimatie  (Littre).] 

1.  Government,  or  a  government,  by  the  nobles 
or  upper  classes  in  a  state ;  aristocracy ;  also,  a 
state  so  governed. 

[1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  417  Cimon..set  up  the 
Government  of  the  Nobility(called0/f««atfa)  that  was  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Clisthenes.)  1594  T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr. 
Machiavellii  Flor.  Hist.  To  Rdr.,  By  this,  .appeareth  how 
both  the  optimacie  and  Popular  gouernments  are  subiect  to 
mutation.  1598  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Trav.  D  iv  b,  The  Slate 
of  Venice,  which,  at  this  day,  is  the  most  perfect  Optimacy 
in  the  world.  1644  HF.YLIN  Stumbling-klock  Tracts  (1681) 
682  Till  the  Romans  had  expulsed  their  Kings, ..  Monarchy 
being  changed  to  an  Optimatie.  1649  HOWELL  Pre-em. 
Part.  6  A  wholsom  mixture  'twixt  Monarchy,  Optimacy,  and 
Democracy.  1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rcdiv.  43  Aristocracy,  or 
Optimacy,  U  a  Common-wealth,  where  the  better  sort  . . 
have  the  chief  Administration  of  the  Government.  1776  J. 
ADAMS  On  Govt.  Wks.  1851  IV.  473  Where  the  noble  or  the 
rich  held  all  the  power,  they  called  their  own  government 
aristocracy,  or  government  of  the  belter  sort,  or  Optimacy, 
government  of  the  best  sort. 

3.  The  upper  classes  in  the  state ;  the  nobility  or 
aristocracy. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  839  The  City  of  Sicyone, 
after  it  fell  from  her  first  government  of  the  Optimacy  and 
Nobility.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hilt.  Eng.  (1626)  63  Ihe 
Londoners,  who  are.. as  among  the  optimacy  of  England. 
1644  H.  PARKER  Jus  Pop.  Milton's  Wks.  (1851)  59  Bloody 
disputes  between  the  Optimacy  and  Populacy.  "Matr- 
Erastus'  Treat.  Excommun.  17  Though  they  had  a  Leader, 
yet  were  they  govern 'd  by  the  Optimacy  or  Nobility. 

fig.  1883  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  222 
A  member  of  that  new  aristocracy . .  that  optimacy  of  passion 
and  genius  . .  which  is  coming  into  existence  as  a  cosmo- 
politan gentility  among  the  confused  and  fading  class-dis- 
tinctions of  the  past. 

1 3.  The  best  or  highest  place.  06s.  rare—1. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.  173  Which  of  all  these  generall 

:medies  hath  the  principality  of  verity  and  vertue,  and  the 

ptimacy  in  sanation,  is  not  worth  the  dispute. 

Optimal   (fptimal),  a.     Biol.    ran.      [f.  ; 
oplim-us  best  +  -AL :   cf.  proximal.}     Best  or  most 
favourable :  cf.  OPTIMUM. 

1890  SIBLEY  in  Nature  20  Nov.  70/1  (Rep.  Brit.  Assx.) 
There  is  probably  an  optimal  temperature,  or  one  at  which 
the  process  proceeds  most  rapidly  or  most  favourably. 

Optimate  (p-ptima),  st>.  (a.}  [ad.  L.  opltmas, 
as  adj.  '  belonging  to  the  best  or  noblest,  aristo- 
cratic ',  as  sb.  pi.  optimatis  aristocrats  ;  f.  optim-us 
best.  Chiefly  in  pi.,  which  is  now  generally  pro- 
nounced as  Latin  (pptim^'tfz).] 

1.  A  member  of  the  patrician  order  in  Rome  ;  u 
wider  sense,  A  noble  or  aristocrat. 


opt 


OPTIMATICAL. 

gave.  1655  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  u.  67  But  where  a  Princi- 
palitie  (misguided)  Is  amongst  seuerall  Optimates  diuided. 
1650  HOBBES  De  Corp.  Pol.  82  It  is  impossible,  that  the 
People,  as  one  Botly  Politick,  should  covenant  with  the 
Aristocracy  or  Optimates.  1793  GODWIN  Pol.  Just.  (1796) 
II.  85  In  . .  Cicero  ..  this  order  of  men  is  styled  the  '  opti- 
mates  ',  the  'virtuous1.  1850  GROTE  Greece  VIII.  u.  Ixiv. 
216  'Chastising  the  high-handed  oppressions  of  the  opti- 
mates'.  1865  MERIVALE  .#<»«.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixiv.  84  The  free 
spirit  of  the  Optimate  has  been  repressed,  and  he  has  been 
constrained  to  cringe  and  flatter. 

fb.  In  literal  sense  :  One  who  is  the  best.   Obs. 

1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch,  n.  103  The  world  ..  gouerned  by 
One  who  is  the  best,  and . .  that  one  Optimate  is  God  himselfe. 

1 2.   =  OPTIME.    Obs. 

1792  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  G.  Coleridge  (1895)  25  Middleton 
is  fourth  senior  optimate. 

B.    adj.  (or  attrib."]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Optimates,  patrician. 

1x1846  Eclectic  Rev.  cited  in  WORCESTER. 

t  Optima'tical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  OPTI- 
MATE +  -ICAL,  after  monarchical^  etc.]  Conducted 
by  an  optimacy  or  aristocracy  ;  aristocratical. 

1652  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentwoglio's  Plist.  Relat.  55  The 
Government  isof  three  sorts;  Monarchical,  Optimatical,  and 
Popular.  1657  —  tr.  Paruta's  Pol.  Disc.  58  If  the  Form  be 
Optimatical,  wherein  vertue  is  esteemed  above  all  things. 

Optimatie,  obs.  form  of  OPTIMACY. 

Optime  (o 'ptimt).  [a.  L.  optime  adv.,  *  best ', 
1  very  well ',  originating  in  the  phrase  optime  dispu- 
tasti  'you  have  disputed  very  well  (Wordsw. 
Schofa  Acad.  1877,  37-8).]  One  who  has  been 
placed  in  the  second  or  third  division,  called  re- 
spectively senior  and  junior  optimes,  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  at  Cambridge. 

Proctors'  optimes,  'degrees  [formerly]  granted  without 
examination,  by  the  prerogative  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
proctors  and  moderators  '  (Wordsw.  Sch*  Ac.  57-8,  358). 

[1709-10  RENEU  Let.  to  Strype  10  Feb.  (Wordsw.  Sch.  Ac. 


Ibid.  169  Ds  More  Trin.  ist  Sr.  Optime  . .  Ds  Love  Caii  ist 
Jun.  Optime.  1840  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  505/1  Their 
names  are.. classed  in  three  divisions,  viz.  wranglers,  senior 
optimes,  and  junior  optimes,  which  constitute  the  three 
orders  of  honour. 

Optimism  (f?'ptimiz'm).  [a.  F.  optimisme  ;  in 
mod.L.  optimism-US^  f.  L.  optim-us  best :  see  -ISM.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  doctrine  propounded  by 
Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodicte  (1710),  that  the  actual 
world  is  the  'best  of  all  possible  worlds',  being 
chosen  by  the  Creator  out  of  all  the  possible  worlds 
which  were  present  in  his  thoughts  as  that  in  which 
the  most  good  could  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the 
least  evil.     Also  applied  to  doctrines  of  earlier  or 
later  thinkers  to  a  like  effect. 

Leibnitz,  in  his  Thtodicte,  uses  optimum  as  a  technical 
term(  on  the  model  of  maximum  and  minimum.  Hence  the 
Jesuits  who  conducted  the  Mhnoires  de  Trevouxt  in  the 
number  for  Feb.  1737,  gave  to  his  doctrine  the  name  opti- 
misme. It  appears  in  the  Diet.  Trevonx  1752.  It  owes  its 
general  diffusion  to  the  attack  upon  the  doctrine  by  Voltaire 
in  Candide  ou  FOptimisme  1759 ;  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Diet.  Acad.  in  1762. 

([i737  Mint,  de  Trtvonx  (Fe'v.)  207  En  termes  de  Tart,  il 
I'appelle  /a  raison  du  meilleur  ou  plus  savamment  encore, 
et  Theologiquement  autant  que  Geome'triquement,  le  systeme 
de  V Optimum,  ou  YOptimisme.] 

1759  WARBURTON  m^W.  4-  Hnrd^s  Lett.  (1809)  289  The  pro- 
fessed design  is  to  ridicule  the  Optimisme,  not  of  Pope,  but  of 
Leibnitz.  1782  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4)  II.  ix.  124  That  this 
Platonic  scheme,  of  Optimism,  or  the  best,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  introduction  of  moral  and  physical  evil  into  the  world. 
[The  words  'Optimism,  or'  are  not  in  the  previous  edd.] 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1759  Voltaire's  Candide,  written 
to  refute  the  system  of  optimism,  which  it  has  done  with 
brilliant  success.  1793  D.  STEWART  Quit.  Mor.  Philos.  \\.  \\. 
(1801)  213  By  some  modern  authors  the  scheme  of  optimism 
has  been  proposed  in  a  form,  .which  leads  to  a  justification  of 
moral  evil,  even  with  respect  to  the  delinquent.  1849  BRANDS 
Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  s.  v.,  The  optimism  of  Leibnitz  was  based  on 
the  following  trilemma: — If  this  world  be  not  the  best 
possible,  God  must  either,  i.  not  have  known  how  to  make 
a  better,  2.  not  have  been  able,  3.  not  have  chosen.  The 
first  proposition  contradicts  his  omniscience,  the  second  his 
omnipotence,  the  third  his  benevolence. 

b.  More  generally  applied  to  any  view  which 
supposes  the  ultimate  predominance  of  good  over 
evil  in  the  universe. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  95  One 
might  find  argument  for  optimism  in  the  abundant  flow  of 
this  saccharine  element  of  pleasure  in  every  suburb.  1878 
T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  18  The  optimism  that  may  well  be 
considered  fanciful  is  that  of  Hegel,  Buckle,  republicans 
like  Hugo,.  .Whitman,  and  the  development  men  generally. 
1880  GOLDW.  SMITH  Pessimism  in  Atlant.  Monthly  No.  268. 
196  Besides  optimism,  which  affirms  the  definitive  ascend- 
ency of  good,  and  pessimism,  which  affirms  the  definitive 
ascendency  of  evil,  a  third  hypothesis  is  possible.  1888  MRS. 
H.  WARD  R.  Elsmere  vi.  xlii,  The  young  reformer's  social 
simplicity,  his  dreams,  his  optimisms.  1889  S.  ALEXANDER 
Moral  Ord.  fy  Progr.  u.  v.  §  37.  227  Morality  is  therefore 
of  itself  and  necessarily  a  kind  of  optimism.  1900  W.  L. 
COURTNEY  Idea  of  Tragedy  67  A  shallow  optimism  is  the 
last  theory  of  all  to  which  a  thinking  man  ought  to  consent. 

2.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  for  the  best. 
1795  SOUTHEY  in  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  (1837)  II.  3  Of  all 

things  it  is  most  difficult  to  understand  the  optimism  of  this 
difference  of  language.  1821  BYRON  -2nd  Let.  Bowies'  Strict. 
Wks.  1832  VI.  403  It  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  assume 
pretentions  to  Optimism. 
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b.  The  quality  of  being  the  best ;  '  bestness  *. 

1796  SOUTHEY  Lett.fr,  Spain  (1799)  228  Portugal  is  the 
best  part  of  Spain.  ..So  much  for  the  beauty  and  optimism 
of  Portugal. 

3.  Disposition  to  hope  for  the  best  or  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things;  general  tendency  to  take 
a  favourable  view  of  circumstances  or  prospects. 

1819  SHELLEY  Ess,  (1852)  II.  188  Let  us  believe  in  a  kind 
of  optimism,  in  which  we  are  our  own  gods.  1859  WRAXALL 
tr.  R.  Houdin  xix.  277  His  disposition  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  everything.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  optimism. 
1872  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Apr.  i  Mr.  Disraeli's  optimism  has  a 
great  deal  too  much  the  air  of  inviting  his  party  to  confine 
itself  to  the  cultivation  of  cabbages.  1881  BLACK  Sunrise 
III.  ix.  143 'Let  it  be  cheerful' said  he,  with  his  gay  optimism. 
1893  LIDDON,  etc.  Life  Pnsey  I.  viii.  158  Pusey's  optimism 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  German  Protestantism. 

Optimist  (frptimist),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IST.  Cf.  F.  optimiste  (1752  in  Diet.  Irgvottx, 
1762  in  Diet.  Acad.).'] 

1.  One  who  holds  or  believes  in  the  metaphysical 
principle  of  optimism. 

1783  T.  TWINING  in  Recreat.  $  Stud.  (1882)  119  Oh,  com- 
mend  me  to  the  gentle  philanthropists  and  optimists,  .who 
think  all  well  while  they  are  well  themselves  I  1791  CHAR- 
LOTTE SMITH  Celestina  IV.  112  You  must  learn  to  be  more 
of  an  Optimist,  and  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  could 
not,  nor  ought  not,  to  have  been  otherwise.  179*  MARY 
WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn.  \.  19  Rousseau  became  enam- 
oured of  solitude ;  and,  being  at  the  same  time  an  optimist, 
he  labours  with  uncommon  eloquence  to  prove  that  man  was 
naturally  a  solitary  animal.  183*  PUSEY  in  Liddon,  etc. 
Life  (1893)  I.  x.  224  A  true  Christian  can  be  the  only  real 
Optimist,  for  he  alone  can  feel  that  happen  what  may,  it 
must  be  best  since  it  comes  from  a  Father's  love.  1878 
GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  496,  I  am  no  optimist  whose 
faith  must  hang  On  hard  pretence  that  pain  is  beautiful. 

2.  One  who  is  inclined  to  practical  optimism ; 
a  person  who  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things ; 
one  disposed,  with  or  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
hope  for  the  best  or  think  favourably  of  circum- 
stances. 

1766  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  <$•  Frances  IV.  217, 1  am 
a  perfect  Optimist.  I  rejoice  in  a  Lottery,  when  the  five 
thousand  Prize  passes  me  by,.  .1  immediately  conclude  that 
Fortune  has  palmed  the  Ten  Thousand  for  me.  18x9  Gentl. 
Mag.  529  On  the  subjects  of  revenue,  commerce,  and  finance, 
he  was  a  decided  optimist.  1833  W.  F.  HOOK  in  Stephens 
Life  iv.  258,  I  am  a  bit  of  an  optimist,  I  'always  look  to  the 
bright  side  of  things.  1895  SIR  W.  HARCOURT  in  Daily  News 

23  Majr  2,/i,  I  have  always  observed  that  good  physicians 
are  optimists. 

B.  adj.  (attrib.  use  of  j/>.)  Characterized  by 
optimism;  optimistic. 

1863  DICEY  Federal  St.  I.  283  The  objection  to  this  opti- 
mist view  is,  that  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  extra- 
ordinary social  influence  of  slavery.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  it 
Mar.  287  We  are  reminded  of  the  optimist  governess,  .who, 
when  the  weather  was  very  bad,  was  still  thankful  because 
it  was  better  than  none  at  all.  1880  T.  HUGHES  in  Academy 

24  Jan.  62  His  view  is  somewhat  too  optimist. 

Optimistic  (^ptimi'stik),  a.  [f.  OPTIMIST  + 
-ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  optimism;  characterized 
by  optimism;  inclined  to  take  a  favourable  view 
of  circumstances,  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

1848  M.  ARNOLD  To  a,  Republican  Friend  5  The  barren 
optimistic  sophistries  Of  comfortable  moles.  1874  MORLEY 
Compromise  (1886)  26  The  optimistic  or  sentimental  hypo- 
thesis that  wickedness  always  fares  ill  in  the  world.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  17  Feb.  6/1  The  director  is  ever  energetic, 
optimistic,  and  full  of  new  plans  and  ideas. 

Optimistical  (pptimi-stikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1834  Fraser's  Mag.  IX.  42  The  magnificent  schemes  of 
optimistical  theorists. 

Hence  Optimistically  adv. 

1882  Athenaeum  29  Apr.  537/1  Political  aspirations,  which 
may  be  described  as  optimistically  Liberal.  x88a  J.  HAW- 
THORNE Pr.  Saronis  Wife  iiL  (1884)  18  'You  will  come  to 
it  [love  for  wife]  afterward  ',  I  affirmed,  optimistically. 

Optimity  (pptrmiti).  [ad.  late  L.  optimitas 
(Mart.  Capella  6th  c.),  f.  opitm-us  best :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  the  best  or  very 
good ;  excellence. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Optimitie^  utility,  great  profit, 
excellency.  i866GuideElginCathedratlntoo&. 8 Originality 
necessarily  implies  optimity. 

2.  The  fact  of  being  for  the  best. 

1885  Faith  of  the  Unlearned  103  No  necessity  other  than 
the  Creator's  can  order  his  creation ; . .  it  follows  that  the 
bugbear  Necessity  must  either  become  optimity  or,  within 
the  scope  of  finite  freedom,  must  disappear. 
Optimize  O'ptimaiz),  v.  [f.  L.  optim-tis  best 
+  -IZE,  after  optimism.] 

1.  intr*  To  act  as  an  optimist ;   to  take  favour- 
able views  of  circumstances. 

1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  V.  118  Neither  are  we  of 
those  who  pretend  to  optimise  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  Church. 

2.  trans.    To  make  the  best  or  most  of;  to 
develop  to  the  utmost, 

1857  Sat.  Rev.  III.  306/1  This  is  an  incomplete  view. .but 
it  is  so  far  borne  out  by  fact  that  both  parties  to  the  suit 
accept  it,  and  endeavour  to  optimize  it.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz. 
20  Mar.  2/3  We  have  the  two  optimised  in  the  blundering 
and  bad  taste  of  this  wanton  act. 

Hence  O'ptimizin?  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  Optimi- 
za-tion,  the  making  the  best  (of  anything). 

1857  L.  HUNT  Let.  to  Browning  in  A  thensum  (i  883)  7  July 
17/1  Wisdom,  you  know,  is  the  optimization  of  knowledge, 
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the  turning  it  to  its  best  and  therefore  least  sad  account. 
1877  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  I.  160  The  optimising  side  of 
the  question.  1880  W.  CORY  Mod.  Eng.  Hist.  128  The 
theories  fabricated  by  their  optimising  defenders. 

II  Optimum  (p'ptim^m),  sb,  (a.)  Biol.  [L. 
optimum  the  best,  that  which  is  best,  neuter  of 
optimus  best.]  That  degree  or  amount  of  heat, 
light,  food,  moisture,  etc.  most  favourable  for 
growth,  reproduction,  or  other  vital  process. 

1879  tr.  temper's  Anim.  Life  43  This  may  be  briefly 
designated  as  the  optimum  of  food.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sacks' 
Bot.  747  An  increase  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present 
in  the  air,  up  to  a  certain  limit  (optimum),  increases  the 
evolution  of  oxygen.  1885  GOODALE  Phys.  Bot.  (1892)  210 
For  the  most  rapid  circulation  of  protoplasm  there  must  be 
a  definite  amount  of  water,— the  optimum. 

B.  adj.  (attrib.  use  of  sb.}  Best  or  most  favour- 
able :  =  OPTIMAL. 

1885  VINES  Lect.  PhysioL  Plants  276  The  minimum  or 
zero  point  is  the  point  at  which  the  performance  is  just 
possible  ;  the  optimum  point,  at  which  it  is  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  activity.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  513  Ex- 
perience alone  can  tell  us  the  optimum  temperature  for  a 
given  kind  of  micro-organism. 

Option  (?'pJ3n)-  La-  F.  option  (i6th  c,  in 
Littr<£),  also  rareOF.(i  2-1 3th  c.  in  Godef.  C0/«//.), 
ad.  L.  option-em  choosing,  choice,  f.  root  op-  of 
optare  to  choose.] 

1.  The  action  of  choosing  ;  choice.    Also  transf. 
A  thing  that  is  or  may  be  chosen. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.^  Option,  choosing  or  wish- 
ing, c  1615  BACON  Adv.  Sir  G.  Villiers  vii.  §  2  Plantation 
. .  must  proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it  sounds 
like  an  exile.  1650  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchiv.  Ace.  (1896) 
222  Certeyne  houses  and  options  lying  in  the  Close  of 
Sarum.  a  1660  HAMMOND  (T.),  He  decrees  to  punish  the 
contumacy  finally,  by  assigning  them  their  own  options. 
a  1711  KEN  Hymnanum  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  73  Since,  Lord, 
thou  Man  didst  free  create,  That  Heav'n  might  Option  be, 
not  Fate.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  346  They  seem  then  to  have 
made  their  option.  1854  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  118  This 
Act  may,  according  to  option,  be  put  into  operation  in  any 
parish,  or  in  any  defined  part  of  any  parish.  1885  Guardian 
544/1  Under  this  influence  the  State  University  introduced 
theological  options  into  its  arts  course. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  choosing ;  opportunity  or 
freedom  of  choice.     Local  Option  :  see  LOCAL. 

1633  Bp-  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1656)  81  Might  I  have  my 
option,  O  God,  give  mee  rather  a  little,  with  peace  and  love. 
1697  POTTER  Anttq.  Greece  \\,  xi.  (1715)  295  He  gave  them 
their  option  of  two  things.  1735  YOUNG  Centaurv\.  Wks.  1757 
IV.  272  It  is,  indeed,  in  man's  option,  which  of  these  revela- 
tions he  will  admit.  1850  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  II.v.  i. 
206  He  [Peel]  had  no  option  about  accepting  [office]— his 
sovereign  sent  for  him,  and  he  must  come.  1881  HUXLEY 
Hume  i.  7  Hume's  option  lay  between  a  travelling  tutorship 
and  a  stool  in  a  merchant's  office. 

3.  The  right  which  an  archbishop  formerly  had 
on  consecration  of  a  bishop,  of  choosing  one  bene- 
fice within  the  see  of  the  latter,  to  be  in  his  own 
patronage  for  the  next  presentation.     (Abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1845.) 

1701  in  CowclCs  Interpr.  1706  HEAHNE  Collect.  3  Apr. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  217  He  got  to  be  precentor  of  Chichester  (that 
being  an  Option  of  ye  Archbishop's).  1763  BURN  Eccl. 
Law  I.  172  s.v.  Bishops.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xi. 
381.  18x8  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  286  The  valuable  rectory 
of  Almondsford,  on  the  Severn,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  having  just  become  vacant,  but  the  pre- 
sentation to  it  devolving  to  his  Grace,  as  an  option,  he  has 
liberally  waved  his  right,  on  condition  that  it  be  annexed  to 
the  See  in  perpetuity. 

4.  The  privilege  (acquired  on  some  consideration) 
of  executing  or  relinquishing,  as  one  may  choose, 
within  a  specified  period  a  commercial  transaction 
on-  terms  now  fixed ;   esp.  that  of  calling  for  the 
delivery,  or  making  delivery,  or  both,  within  a 
specified  time,  of  some  particular  stock  or  produce 
at  a  specified  price  and  to  a  specified  amount. 

The  first  kind  of  option  is  usually  termed  a  call,  and  the 
second  a  put ;  the  right  to  either  is  a  double  option.  See 
also  FUTURE  sb.  6. 

1755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  401  The  Sum  given  is  called 
Premium,  and  the  Liberty  that  the  Giver  of  the  Premium 
has  to  have  the  Contract  fulfilled  or  not,  is  called  Option, 
and  the  Contracts  are  made  to  the  Bearer.  18x7  W.  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  980  The  effect  of  the  whole  con- 
tract, .was  only  to  give  the  insured  an  option  to  continue 
the  insurance  or  not,  during  fifteen  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year.  1881  Spectator  No.  2761.  695  Millions  a  year 
are  lost  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  buying  and  selling  Options 
alone,  just  because  the  keenest  of  mankind  think  everything 
will  remain  as  it  was  for  one  more  fortnight.  1882  Truth 
13  Apr.  515  An  option  or  call  of  stock  means  this— a  per- 
son thinks. .some  particular  stock  will  go  up,  he  therefore 
buys  the  right  to  take  it,  if  he  pleases,  at  a  fixed  price  at  the 
next  account,  or  at  some  stil!  more  distant  account. 

f  5.  A  wish  or  desire.  Obs. 

1604  [see  sense  ij.  a  1626  BP.  ANDREWES  &rw.  (1856)  I.  60 
For  this  adoption  is  the  fulness  of  our  option,  we  cannot  ex- 
tend our  wish  ..  any  farther.  1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm. 
(1669)  376/2  He  adds  his  holy  option,  O  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  c  1730  Layman's  Def. 
Christ.  23  (T.),  I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  a  pathetick 
option,  O  that  men  were  wise. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (from  4),  as  option  day, 
money,  pool,  -taker,  etc. 

1881  Daily  News  i  Sept.  3/1  At  Paris  this  was  option  day, 
but  that  fact  had  no  influence  upon  the  Bourse,  all  options 
having  been  previously  abandoned.  1880  Ibid.  7  Oct.  2/1 
'  Option-pools  ' . .  imply  that  a  number  of  persons  club  to- 
gether for  the  purchase  of  a  large  option  for  the  put  or  call 
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of  specific  securities.  ..To  give  away  money  in  the  purchase 
of  options  is  bad  policy  on  the  whole;  and.,  those  who  take 
option  money  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge  as  a  rule. 
1899  Wcstm.  Gaz.  27  Sept.  9/1  A  little  option  business,  .is  now 
being  done  in  the  shares, £i  being  given  for  the  call  of  the 
shares  at  £  10  each  for  six  weeks. 

Optional  (p'pjanai),  a,     [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  That  is  a  matter  of  choice  ;  depending  on  choice 
or  preference ;   that  may  be  done  or  left  undone 
according  to  one's  will  or  pleasure. 

1791  D.  STEWART  Hum.  Mind  iv.  §  2  (1802)  173  In  the 
former  case  the  use  of  words  is,  in  a  great  measure,  optional ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  essentially  necessary.  1818  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  625  Even  this  burthen  was 
optional,  not  compulsory.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  667/1 
It  was  perfectly  optional  with  the  defendants  whether  they 
treated  the  cheques.. as  their  own  or  not. 

2.  Leaving  something  to  choice.    Optional  clause, 
see  quot.  1776.     Optional  writ,  see  quot.  1809. 

1765  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  90  No  bank  ..can  Issue  notes 
afterthe  isth  of  May  1766, containing  optional  clauses:  but 
such  optional  notes  as  are  then  in  the  circle  may  freely  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  during  any  after  period.  1768  BLACKSTONK 
Comm.  III.  xvili.  274  Original  writs  are  either  optional  or 
peremptory.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  JK.  N.  n.  ii.  (1869)  I.  327  In- 
serting into  their  banknotes  . .  an  Optional  Clause,  by  which 
they  [Scotch  Banks]  promised  payment  to  the  bearer,  either 
as  soon  as  the  note  should  be  presented,  or,  in  the  option  of 
the  directors,  six  months  after  such  presentment,  together 
with  the  legal  interest  for  the  said  six  months.  1809 
TOMLINS  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  The/rarc7>*  was  an  optional  writ, 
i.e.  it  was  in  the  alternative,  commanding  the  defendant  to 
do  the  thing  required,  or  show  the  reason  wherefore  he  had 
not  done  it. 

Hence  O'ptionally  adv.;  in  an  optional  way,  at 
choice.  1846  in  WORCESTER. 

Optique,  obs.  form  of  OPTIC. 

t  Optist.  O&s.  rare  -  \  [f.  stem  of  OPT-IO  -h 
-IST  :  cf.  chemic,  chemist,  etc.]  =  OPTICIAN. 

1639  HORN  &  ROBOTHAM  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  Ixxvi.  §  769  An 
Optist  sercheth  into  raies  (sun-beams)  that  are  for  sight,  and 
any  thing  set  before  the  eye,  that  may  be  seen  ; . .  and  accord- 
ingly he  frameth  spectacles  and  perspective  glasses. 

Optive  (?'ptiv),  a.  [ad.L.  optlv-us^  f.  stem  opt- 
ofoptdre  to  choose.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  option  ;  constituted  by  choosing ;  elective.  In 
Rom.  Law  \  see  quotations. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Optive,  see  Adoptive.  [1876  MEARS 
Rom.  Law  128  The  wife  might  have  the  right.,  of  choosing 
the  tutor  herself . .  and  hence  this  kind  of  tutor  was  called 
Tutor  optivus.}  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  i.  §  154  Tutors  ap- 
pointed in  a  testament  by  express  nomination  are  called 
tutors  dative ;  those  selected  in  virtue  of  a  power  of  option, 
tutors  optive. 

Opto-,  from  Gr.  6trr6s  i  seen,  visible '  and  related 
words  in  oirr-,  used  to  form  modern  derivatives 
and  compounds  with  the  notion  of  '  sight,  vision*, 
or  *  optic '.  See  the  following  words. 

OptogTam  (p-pt^graem).  [f.  OPTO-  +  -GRAM.] 
KuGne's  term  for  the  image  formed  on  the  retina 
by  the  action  of  light,  which  may  be  rendered 
permanent  by  chemical  means.  So  Optography 
(^pt^-grafi),  '  the  fixation  of  a  visual  image  on  the 
retina  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.*), 

1878  FOSTER  Phys.  in.  ii.  416  In  this  way  Kiihne  succeeded 
in  obtaining  promising '  optograms '.  1800  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN 
A  nim.  Life  ty  Intell.  276  If  a  rabbit  be  killed  at  the  moment 
when  the  image,  say,  of  a  window,  is  formed  on  the  retina, 
and  the  membrane  at  once  plunged  in  a  solution  of  alum,  the 
image  may  be  fixed,  and  an  '  optogram '  of  the  window  may 
be  seen  on  the  retina. 

Optometer  (^ptp-m/'taj).  [f.  OPTO-  +  -METER.] 
A  name  of  instruments  of  various  kinds,  for  measur- 
ing or  testing  vision,  in  respect  of  range,  acuteness, 
perception  of  form  or  colour,  etc.;  esp.  one  for 
measuring  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  and  thus 
testing  long-  or  short-sightedness. 

1738  W.  POHTERFIELD  in  Med,  Ess.  ff  Observ.  (ed.  2)  IV.  185 
The  Instrument  formerly  mentioned  ;  which. .  I  have  called 
an  Optometer.  1801  YOUNG  in  Trans.  R.  Soc.  34.  1801 
HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  5  Dr.  Young  . .  constructed  an 
optometer,  upon  the  principle  of  that  of  Dr.  Porterfield. 
1879  Handbk.  Univ.  Oxford  59  In  this  apartment  are  being 
coikcted  instruments  of  Diagnosis,  Ophthalmoscopes,  Opto- 
meters  [etc.].  1886  Leeds  Merc.  15  Feb.  5/6  The  spectro- 
scopic  optometer  is  available  for  the  study  of  flames  in  the 
Bessemer  converter. 

So  Opto  metry,  the  measurement  of  the  visual 
powers ;  the  use  and  application  of  the  optometer. 

1892  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Opto-striate  (fptoirtrai'/t),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
OPTO-  -f  STRIATE,]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  the  optic  thalatnus  and  corpus  striatum  together. 

1892  Syd,  Soc.  Lc.r,,  Opto-striate  body,  the  conjoined  Optic 
thalamns  and  Corpus  striatnm.  \tyjf}AllbutCsSyst.  fifed. 
VI.  305  On  several  occasions  I  have  found  obliterative  en- 
darteritis  of  the  opto-striate  branches. 

Optotype  (p-ptotaip).  [f.  OPTO-  +  TYPE.]  A 
type  or  letter  of  definite  size  used  for  testing  acute- 
ness  of  vision  ;  a  test-type.  1899  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex, 

Opugn,  obs.  form  of  OPPUGN. 

Opulence  (p'pitflens).  [ad.  L.  opulentia^  f. 
opiilens,  -ent-eni  or  opulent-us  :  see  OPULENT  and 
-EXCE.  Cf.  F.  opulence  (R.  Estienne  1549).] 
Wealth,  riches,  affluence. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  D  iiij,  No  giftes 
nor  treasure  of  greatest  opulence.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
n.  viii.  201  Riches,  Wealth,  Opulence,  Pelf,  Means,  Fortunes, 
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Estate.  174*  YOUNG  Nl.  Th.  vi.  539  How  Few  can  rescue 
Opulence  from  Want  !..\Vho  lives  to  Fancy,  never  can  be 
rich.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  it.  iii.  (1869)  I.  349  It  is  this 
effort  . .  which  has  maintained  the  progress  of  England  to- 
wards opulence,  a  1806  C.  J.  Fox  in  Emerson  C^ond.  Life 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  419  The  most  meritorious  public  services 
have  always  been  performed  by  persons  in  a  condition  of 
life  removed  from  opulence.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xxi. 
111.  203  Citizens  who  had  more  recently  risen  to  opulence. 
b.  Jig.  Abundance  of  resources  or  power. 

1791  MACKINTOSH  Vitidic.  Gallicx  Wks.  184^6  III.  4 
Argument  ..aided  by  the  most  pathetic  and  picturesque 
description,  speaks  the  opulence  and  the  powers  of  that 
mind.  1847  EMERSON  Refr.  Men,  Plata  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  297 
He  has  that  opulence  which  furnishes,  at  every  turn,  the 
precise  weapon  he  needs. 

o.  trims/.  '  Wealth ',  abundance  (e.  g.  of  hair)  j 
plumpness  of  person  [from  mod.  Fr.]. 

1878  B.  TAYLOR  Dcvkalim  in.  vi.  129  The  loose  golden 
opulence  of  her  hair  These  clouds  untangle.  1896  A. 
MORRISON  Child  Jago  131  Leary,  in  his  heavy  opulence  of 
flesh. 

t  O/pulency.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  opulentia:  seeprec. 
and  -ENOY.]  —  prec. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timm  v.  L  38  A  Discouerie  of  the  infinite 
Flatteries  That  follow  youth  and  opulencie.  1691  tr.  Sallust 
9  Envy  sprung  from  Opulency.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal. 
Beauty  viii.  47  An  air  of  opulency  ana  magnificence. 

Opulent  (jrpitflent),  a.  Also  7  oppulent.  [ad. 
L.  opulens,  -ent-cm  or  opulent-us  rich,  wealthy, 
splendid,  f.  op-s,  op-em  power,  might,  resources, 
wealth :  see  -OLENT.  Cf.  F.  opulent  (i4th  c.  in 
Littre),  It.  opulenle,  -ento,  Sp.,  Pg.  opuleitto.] 

1.  Rich,  wealthy,  affluent. 

1601  J.  WHEELER  Treat.  Comm.  72  The  Hanses  should 
growe  opulent,  and  possesse  the  whole  trade  of  the  realme. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  394  The  potentest  monarchies, 
the  proudest  republicks,  the  opulentest  cities  have  their 
growth,  dec-linings,  and  periods,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two 
Oxford  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  10,  I  shall  be  strangely 
unfortunate  if  I  meet  not  with  some  opulent  widow.  1761 
HUME  Hat.  Eng.  I.  viii.  168  His  way  of  life  was  splendid 
and  opulent.  1853  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  i.  i  The 
arrangements  of  the  house,  and  the  general  air  of  the  house- 
keeping, indicated  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances. 
D.  Yielding  great  wealth,  lucrative. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  6  The  richest  and  most  opulent 
Wheat-lands.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  1.  i.  L  12  So 
opulent  and  brilliant  a  commerce: 

2.  trans/,  and  fig.    Rich   or  wealthy  in  some 
respect ;  abounding  or  profuse  in  some  property : 
a.  in  mental  wealth;    p.  in  material  possessions 
or  qualities;  c.  in  physical  development;  plump 
[from  Fr.]. 

1791-1813  D'lSRAELl  Cur.  Lit.,  Libraries,  Grollier,  whose 
library  was  opulent  in  these  luxuries.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling 
I.  xiv.  (1872)  82  The  certain  prefigurement . .  of  an  opulent, 
genial  and  sunny  mind.  1863  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful 
Lady  32, 1  wonder  whether  She  now  her  braided  opulent 


opulent  and  attirmative  soul.   1896 

2/1  Although  a  little  short  for  her  build,  and  somewhat 
opulent  for  statuary,  she  is  superbly  modelled. 

8.  Of  flowers,  etc. :  Having  a  wealth  of  blossom, 
tint,  or  fragrance ;  splendid. 

1863  B.  TAYLOR  H.  Thurston  xiv.  181  The  hyacinths., 
filling  the  walk  with  their  opulent  breath.  1868  TENNYSON 
Lucretius  248  Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower. 
1886  WOOLNER  Nelly  Gray  5  Our  pathway  . .  So  rich  with 
blossom,  and  opulent  Successive  honeysuckle  scent 

Hence  O'pulently  adv.,  in  an  opulent  manner  or 
degree ;  richly,  affluently,  splendidly.  O'pnlent- 
ness,  wealthiness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 


cold.  Put  back  our  swords  of  steel  in  sheaths  of  gold  ! 

II  Opulus  (p-pi«Zlos).  Bot.  [L.  opiilus,  a  kind 
of  maple ;  taken  in  Bot.  as  a  generic  or  specific 
name.]  The  Guelder  Rose,  Viburnum  Opulus. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Opulus,  a  kind  of  Shrub,  which  some  call 
Witch-hasel.  X7_si  J.  BARTRAM  Ooserv.  Trav.  Pennsyh.  27 
A  hill  covered  with  spruce,  oak  spruce,  lawrel,  opulus,  yew. 

Opunion,  -yon(e,  -joun,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  OPINION. 

i  Opuntia  (upo'njia).  [L.  Opuniia  (sc.  herba), 
a  plant  growing,  according  to  Pliny,  about  the 
Locrian  city  Opus  (ace.  Opunt-em)  in  Greece ;  taken 
by  Tournefort,  1 700,  as  a  generic  name.]  A  large 
genus  of  cactaceous  plants ;  also,  the  fruit  <5f  a  plant 
of  this  genus ;  the  Prickly  Pear  or  Indian  Fig. 

Ofuntia  vulgaris,  the  Common  Prickly  Pear  or  Barbary 
Fig,  a  native  of  America,  is  now  naturalized  on  both  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  etc. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  99  About  the  city  Opus  there  is 
an  herb  called  Opuntia,  which  men  delight  to  eat :  this 
admirable  gift  the  leafe  hath,  That  if  it  be  laied  in  the 
ground,  it  will  take  root.  1765  in  W.  Stork  Ace.  East 
Florida  (1766)  79  The  third  sort  of  soil  produces  the  cabbage- 
tree,,  .the  plumb-tree,  and  opuntia.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxi.  (1794)  287  Opuntias  are  composed  of  flat  joints 
connected  together.  1878  HOOKER  &  BALL  Marocco  277 
Enclosed  within  massive  hedges  of  Opuntia. 

Hence  Opn'ntioid  a.,  resembling  the  Prickly 
Pears. 

•857  BERKELEY  Cryfiag.  Bot.  408  Remarkable  for  the 
opuntioid  constriction  of  the  subfastigate  branches. 

II  Opus  (?'p»s,  <7"-p»s).    [L.  opus  work,  pi.  opera.'] 

1.  A  work,  a  composition  ;  esp.  a  musical  compo- 
sition or  set  of  compositions  as  numbered  among 


OB. 

the  works  of  a  composer  in  order  of  publication. 
Abbreviated  Op.  Also  attrib.,  as  opus  number. 

1809  SOUTHEY  Lttt.  (1856)  II.  162,  I  shall  do  it  volume  by 
volume  in  my  great '  Opus  '.  1815  Ibid.  404,  I  have  found 
out  another  opus  for  you  when  you  have  completed  the 
'West  Indies'.  1880  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  II.  135  No  opus- 
number  is  given  on  the  English  copy.  Ibid.  532/2  No  rule 
is  observed  as  regards  the  size  of  an  opus :  for  instance, 
Beethoven's  op.  i  consists  of  three  pianoforte  trios,  while 
Schubert's  op.  i  is  only  the  song  '  Erlkonig  '. 

2.  The  Latin  expression  opus  magnum  or  magnum 
opus  '  great  work ',  is  frequent  in  Eng.  use,  esp.  in 
reference  to  a  large  or  important  literary  work. 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tut  v.  116  His  Account  of  the  Opus 
magnum  is  extreemly  poor  and  deficient.  1791  BOSWELL 
Let.  to  Rev.  W.  Temple  (1857)  406  My  magnum  opus, 
the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  '..is  lo  be  published  on  Monday, 
i6th  May.  1843  MILL  Logic  v.  iii.  §  i  To  determine  what 
these  propositions  are,  is  the  opus  magtium  of  the  more 
recondite  mental  philosophy.  1891  Nation  (N.  Y.)  29  Dec. 
500/2  When  an  author's  magnum  opus^  is  his  only  work,  we 
nave  no  right  to  complain  if  we  sometimes  detect  tentative 
efforts  in  it-  Mod.  '  How  goes  the  magnum  opust  What 
letter  are  you  working  at  now  ? ' 

Opuscle  (opo's'l).  rare.  [ad.  L.  opusculum.'] 
=  OPUSCULE. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Opuscle,  a  little  work,  or  labour.  1861 
WRAXALL  Hugo's  '  Misirables '  I.  v.  3  The  various  opuscles 
published  in  the  last  century. 

Opuscular  (0pzrski«lai),  a.  [f.  L.  opuscul-um 
(see  next)  +  -AB.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  small  work. 

1801  Edinb.  Rev.  I.  116  (Mrs.  Opie's  Poems)  The  verses 
at  feeling  . .  are  certainly  among  the  best  in  our  opuscular 
poetry. 

Opuscule  (0p»'ski«l).  [a.  F.  opuscule  (i4th  c.), 
ad.  L.  opuscul-um  :  see  next  and  -CULE.]  A  small 
work  ;  esp.  a  literary  or  musical  work  of  small  size. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Opuscule,  a  little  work,  a  little 
labor,  a  1851  in  Thackeray  Christmas  Bks.  (1872)  127  To  put 
forth  certain  opuscules,  denominated  '  Christmas  Books '. 
1876  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  (1888)  III.  361  In  this  opuscule 
he  points  out  that  Modern  Society  is  passing  through  a 
great  crisis.  1885  Bookseller  July  649/1  His  customers 
refused  to  pay  a  shilling  for  a  tiny  opuscule  which  should 
have  been  sold  for  sixpence. 

||  Opusculum  (0p»'skij<l£m).  PI.  -ula.  [L., 
dim.  of  opus  work.]  =  prec. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  33  Many  more  eminent 
Opuscula  of  that  nature.  1657  EVELYN  Memoirs (iZsj)  III. 
90  Dr.  Andrews,  Grotius,  Dr.  Hammond,  in  a  particular 
opusculum . .  have  all  treated  on  this  subject.  178*  V.  KNOX 
Ess.  cvi.  (1819)  II.  249  Pretty  and  pleasing  opuscula.  1886 
Athenaeum  14  Aug.  208/2  Hitherto  undescribed  opuscula, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  printed  before  1539. 

Opy(e,  variant  of  OPUS  Obs.,  opium. 

Oqua  ssa.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A  local  name  of  a 
small  trout  (Salvelinus  oqttassa],  called  also  blue- 
back  trout,  inhabiting  lakes  in  Maine. 

1890  in  WEBSTER. 

Oque,  oquea,  oqui,  obs.  ff.  OKA,  ORE. 

Or  (fi),  so.  Her.  [a.  F.  or-.—i,.  aurum  gold.] 
The  tincture  gold  or  yellow  in  armorial  bearings. 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  i  b,  I  will  begin  with  the  most 
pretious  mettall  Golde :  Or.  «9l  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  v. 
973  Azure  they  bear  three  Eaglets  Argentine,  A  Cheuron 
Ermin  grailed  Or  between.  1646  G.  DANIEL  roems  Wks.  1878 
I.  44  And  tell  you  how  they  beare  Gules,  or,  vert,  azure,— 
heathen  words  for  Red,  Yellow,  green,  blue.  l?«6  PORNY 
Heraldry  (1787)  x>  Or,  which  signifies  gold,  and  in  colour 
yellow,  is  expressed  by  points,  pricks,  or  dots. . .  The  precious 
Stone  to  which  it  is  compared  is  Topaz,  and  the  Planet  Sol. 
1875  FORTNUM  Maiolica  ix.  79  These  arms  are  paly  gules 
and  or,  on  a  fess  argent  a  dog  in  the  act  of  bounding  sable. 

b.  Or  moulu,  or  molu :  see  ORMOLU. 

Or  (?•!,  fi,  ffr),  adv.^  (prep.,  conj.l)  arch,  and  dial. 
Forms :  see  below,  and  cf.  AIR  adv.  [OE.  dr  adv. 
(late  Northumb.)  :  cf.  ON.  dr,  Goth,  air,  OE.  «r, 
OTent.  *air  (?)  and  *airi ;  see  EBB.  In  early  ME. 
dr,  are,  later  Sr,  ore,  oore.  But  in  all  the  uses  exc. 
A.  i  the  sense  is  that  of  the  comparative,  OE.  xr, 
Goth,  airis,  OHG.  tr  earlier,  sooner,  before. 

The  solitary  O.Northumb.  instance  of  adv.  dr  in  A.  I., 
with  Ormin's  dr,  the  dr,  are  of  Cursor  M.,  and  Sc.  are,  AIR, 
can  only  be  from  the  ON.  positive  adv.  dr  '  early  '.  To  the 
same  origin  must  be  assigned,  so  far  as  form  goes,  the  Early 
ME.  and  north,  ar,  mid!,  or,  in  A.  II  (ore  having  assumed 
an  adverbial  -*,as  in  there,  where,  etc.).  But  the  sense  here 
is  that  of  the  OE.  comparative  air,  ME.  tr,  tre :  as  ar 
existed  side  by  side  with  Ir  in  the  positive,  it  may  have 
intruded  also  into  the  comparative,  in  which  er^  ERE,  from 
OE.  air,  was  the  only  etymological  form.  In  this  sense  Sc. 
still  has  AIR.  B.  and  C.  have,  beside  er,  ere,  the  form  or  in 
mid!,  (before  1225).  In  13-141!!  c.  ar  (are)  is  found  in  the 
north,  but  appears  soon  to  have  been  displaced  by  the  mldl. 
or,  which  is  still  the  ordinary  northern  word.  The  northern 
texts  of  Cursor  M.  have  the  prepositional  and  conjunctive 
ar  (are) ;  but  or  occurs  also  in  the  Colt,  text,  and  is  frequent 
in  Fairf.  In  Sc.,  Bearder  finds  the  prep,  or  at  first  only  in 
Barbour  (Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  PrUpoiitionen  in  der 
altschott.  Poesie,  Halle  1894,  p.  43)-  Ar  (are)  occurs  also 
in  i3-r4thc.  southern  writings;  there  it  may  have  originated 
in  an  unstressed  form  of  OE.  xr.  The  relations  between  the 
positive  and  comparative  of  this  adv.  present  complications 
in  all  the  cognate  langs.  In  all  the  WGer.  group,  also, 
the  comparative  has  developed  prepositional  and  conjunct!* 
uses,  as  in  English.] 

A.  adv.  I.  Asa  positive  (i  4r,  2-3  ar;  ^.4-0 
are,  5-  air  :  see  AIR  adv.). 

fl.  Early,  at  an  early  hour;    •=  AIR  ado.  1,  M 
A.  I.  OPS. 


OR. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  i  Qui  exiit  primo  mane, 
glossed  se5e  foerde  Eerist  vel  ar  in  tnerne.  fizoo  ORMIN 
6242  Beon  ar  &  late  o  sunnkerr  weorrc.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
19033  (Edin.,  Cott.,  Gott.)  Desseli  babe  late  and  are,  1300- 
fsee  AIR  adv.  2], 

II.  As  comparative  (3-4  ar,  4  aar,  5-6  Sc.  air ; 
3-4  or,  4-5  ore,  5  oore,  hoore,  ;ore). 

f2.  At  an  earlier  time;  earlier.sooner;  =  EREA.2. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  10147  Cador  &  hyse 
..to  pe  hauen  wel  raber  \y,r.  ore]  cam  Er  any  Saxon  to 
schipe  nam.  c  1400  Ywaine  ff  Gau>.  1061  Bitwene  this  and  the 
thrid  night,  And  ar  if  that  it  are  myght  be. 

f3.  At  a  former  time,  on  a  former  occasion  ;  for- 
merly, before;  =  AIR  adv.  i,  ERE  A.  4.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  28687  }>a  at  ban  fehte  ar  weoren.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  511  (Cott.)  Als  i  laid  ar  [F.  are,  Gott.  or]. 
Ibid.  870  (C.,  F.,  G.)  pis  said  i  are  [Tr.  ere].  £1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  8  He  sette  pe  Inglis  to  be  praHe, 
pat  or  was  so  fre.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  425  Mi  sore  pat  is 
dedeliche,  as  y  seyd  ore.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath. 
in.  410  If  she  fayr  and  bryght  were  hoore  [=ore],  It  is 
a-mended  an  hundird  part  more  As  to  his  sight,  a  1450  Le 
Morte  Arth.  2202  He  thought  on  thyngis  that  bene  ore. 
a  1500  Childe  ofBristowe  342  in  Hazl.  E.  /'.  P.  I.  123  Into 
the  chamber  he  went  that  tide..  And  knelid,  as  he  dud  ore. 
*t*b.  Before  something  else,  in  the  first  place.  Obs. 

c  xzao  Bestiary  139  Oc  he  speweS  or  al  5e  uenim  Sat  in 
his  brest  is  bred.  Ibid.  208  Oc  or  sei  Su  in  scrifte  to  3e 
prest  sinnes  tine  f  —  bine],  c  1150  Gen.  fy  Ex.  88  Fro  Sat  time 
we  tellen  ay,  Or  oe  ni$t  and  after  5e  day.  ft  1300  Cursor  M. 
016  (Cott.,  F.,  Gott.)  For  i  most  couer  mi  tmsal  are  [Tr. 
furst].  c  1300  Hawelok  728  But  or  he  hauede  michel  shame. 
B.  prep.  (3-5  ar,  (4  are),  3-  or). 

1.  Before  (in  time) ;  =  ERE  B.  i. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  645  So  Se  flod  flet  de  dunes  on ;  fowerti 
3er  or  domes-dai.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11383  (Cott.)  A  tuel- 
month  ar  \Go'tt.  are,  Tr,  or]  j?e  natiuite.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
xx.  607  It  wesneuirled  or  his  day  So  weill.  a  1425  Cursor  M. 
9830  (Tr.)  Neuer  ar  bis.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  622/2 
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the  Turk,  or  this  day,  to  have  come  to  our  own  doors.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  141  He  came  ..  in  the  morning  ouer  to 
Constantinople ;  and  long  or  midday  turnd  Turke.  Mod. 
Sc.  Ye'll  be  ower  the  hilllang  or  nicht. 

b.  In  the  following  there  appears  to  be  con- 
fusion with  the  conjunctive  or  ere  (C.  i  e),  for  or 
e'er,  or  ever,  but  used  simply  as  =  ere,  before. 

1629  MILTON  Ode  Christ's  Nativity  86  The  Shepherds  on 
the  Lawn,  Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn,  Sate  simply  chatting 
in  a  rustick  row.  i8ix  WORDS w.  Ep.  toSirG.  H.  Beaumont 
95  And  long  or  ere  the  uprising  of  the  Sun  O'er  dew-damped 
dust  our  journey  was  begun. 

2.  Before  an  adv.  of  time  taken  subst.,  as  long, 
now,  etc.,  forming  an  advb.  phrase:  cf.  erelong, 
erenow,  etc. ;  —  ERE  B.  2. 

a  1450  Cursor  M.  17785  (Laud)  Ye  wold  nevir  yt  leve  or 
now.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  vi.  4,  I  cam  neuer  or  now 
where  I  am.  1559-60  MS.  Cott.  Cal.  B.  ix,  The  mater  had 
bene  lang  or  now  compounded.  1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry 
<y  Prayer  xv,  I'll  wad  my  new  pleugh-pettle,  Ye'H  see't  or 
lang.  Mod.  Sc.  He'd  been  there  oft  or  than,  Ise  warran'. 
I've  seen  him  lang  or  now. 

C.  conj.  (or  conjunctive  adv?}.  (3-4  ar,  (4  are), 
3- or.) 

1.  Of  time:  Before  (=»L.  priusquamy  F.  avant 
qtte}.  fa.  in  a  conjunctional  phrase  ;  (a)  or  than, 
(b}  or  that :  see  ERE  C.  i  a.  Obs. 

(a]  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2435  Or  San  he  wiste  off  weride  faren, 
He  [JacobJ  bade  hise  kmde  to  him  charen.    1382  WYCLIF 
Gen.  xxvii.  10  Whan.. he  etith,  he  blisse  to  thee  or  than 
[Vulg.    Ariusauam,  1388  bifore  that]  he  die.     1465  Pastoti 
Lett.  II.  199  They  were  delyveryd  owt  of  pryson  or  than  the 
massenger  come  ageyn.    1506  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden) 
39  Or  than  we  rose  from  the  borde  the  warden  rose. 

(b)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2810  Ar^  bat  \G8tt.  ar  j>an,  F.  or  pat, 
Tr.  ar  bat]  hit  be  sunken  don.    Ibid.  4976  Ar  bat  [F.  or]. 
ci386  CHAUCER  Knt:*  T.  2212  (Harl.  MS.)  Or  [v.r.  er] 
bat  we  departe  fro  bis  place.   1542  BooRDE.Z^/tfrj'vii.tiSjo) 
242  He  must  prouyde  for  necessarye  thynges  or  that  he  begyn 
howseholde.  i54^(Mar.)^.Ccw./>rtf>'^Consecr.Bishops, 
Our  savioure  Christe  continued  the  whole  night  in  praier,  or 
euer  that  [1662  before]  he  did  chose  and  sende  furth  his  xii 
Apostles.     i?»i  Sf.  German's  Doctor  <$•  Stud.  102,  I  would 
here .  .ask  thee  another  question,  or  that  I  make  answer  to 
thine. 

b.  Or  alone,  in  same  sense. 

t  c  1220  Bestiary  91  Or  he  bicumeS  cristen.  Ibid.  94  Or  he 
it  bioenken  can,  hise  e?en  weren  mirke.  13..  Cursor  M. 
710  (Cott.)  Ar  (F.  or]  Adam  had  fordon  be  grith.  Ibid. 
5578  (Cott.)  Born  or  he  bis  werld  wroght  [F.  or  bis  weride 
was  wro;t].  c  1330  Owain  Miles  32  Now  turn  o^ain  or  to 
late,  Ar  we  the_  put_  in  at  helle  gate,  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  1051  Yhit  wil  I  mare  say,  Ar  I  pas  fra  f>is  mater 
away,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  41  Lete  us 
ryde  hastely  towarde  Troy  or  it  be  take.  1535  COVERDALK 
Prov.  iv.  19  Wherin  men  fall  or  they  be  awarre.  1553  T. 
WILSON  Rhet.  108  Wil  you  drink  or  you  go,  or  wil  you 
go  or  you  drinke?  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867) 
169  Leaue  it  or  it  leaue  you.  1665  HOWARD  &  DRYDEN 
Ind.  Queen  v.  i,  We  must  go  meet  them  or  it  be  too  late. 
1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  v.  ii,  Ye  intend  to  ..  take  your 
leave  of  Patrick  or  he  gang.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par. 
II.  in.  119  Yet  or  fell  the  night  He  rose.  1886  STEVENSON 
Kidnapped  xviii.  173  Ye  shall  taigle  many  a  weary  foot, 
or  we  get  clear. 

t  C.  With  redundant  or,  or  equivalent  adv. ;  = 
ERE  C.  i  c.  Obs. 

£1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1506  De  firme  sune  ..  sulde  auen  5e 
bliscing  Or  or  3e  fader  dede  his  ending.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.Synne6y>  >yf  pou  trowyst  bathe  was  noghte  Before 
or  pe  worlde  was  wroghte.  c  1330  —  Chron.  (1810)  74  Or 
Roberd  wist,  or  bouht  on  suilk  a  dede,  Ore  was  his  hous 
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on  fire,  J>er  Sir  Robert  lay.  1  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Hose 
864  Hir  yen  greye  ..  That  laughede  ay  in  hir  semblaunt, 
First  or  the  mouth,  by  covenaunt.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
viii.  83  Before  or  bci  resceyue  hem,  |>ei  knelen  doun.  1485 
CAXTON  Pan's  I,  V.  30  Tofore  or  he  wente  to  hys  bedde. 

d.  with  the  addition  of  ever,  e'er:  cf.  ERE  C.  I  d. 
Ever  adds  emphasis  :  or  ever  =  before  ever,  before  even, 
before^ . .  at  all,  or  in  any  way ;  see  EVER  8  c.  But,  in  many 
early  instances,  or  ever  does  not  perceptibly  differ  from  the 
simple  or,  ere,  or  before,  whence  perh.  the  later  spelling  or 
ere ;  see  e. 

1423  JAS,  I  Kingis  Q  v,  Or  ever  I  stent,  my  best  was  more 
to  loke  Upon  the  writings  of  this  nobil  man.  1450  Rolls  a/ 
Parlt.  V.  202/2  Make  the  aweners . .  paye,  or  ever  theycan 
gete  deliveraunce.  1526  TINDALE  John  iv.  49  Syr  come 
awaye  or  ever  that  my  chylde  deye.  1599  HAKLUVT  Voy. 
II.  101,  I  was  two  dayes  after  or  ever  I  could  get  in.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist,  lystine  HI.  20  They . .  put  forth  to  sea, 
or  euer  the  Lacedemonians  got  knowledge  of  them.  1611 
BIBLE  Dan.  vi.  24  And  the  Lyons.. brake  all  their  bones  in 
pieces  or  euer  they  came  at  the  bottome  of  the  den.  1752 
WESLEY  Wks,  (1872)  X.  223  Thou  accursed  Spirit !  damned 
or  ever  thou  wert  born  !  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  67  Long 
time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires  Complain'd.  1846 
KEBLE  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  76  Stay  thee,  sad  heart,  or  e'er 
thou  breathe  thy  plaint.  1879  CHR.  ROSSETTI  Seek  f,  F.  246 
Or  ever  He  ascended  up  where  he  was  before.  Mod.  Sc. 
An'  or  ever  I  wust,  there  I  was  i1  the  mids  o*  them  1 
e.  or  ere,  for  or  e'er,  or  ever :  see  d,  and  B.  I  b. 
1568  FULWEL  Like  Will  lo  Like  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III. 
349  Thou  shall  have  somewhat  of  me,  or  ere  1  go.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  288  But  this  heart  shal  break  into  a 
hundred  thousand  flawes  Or  ere  He  weepe.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  A>  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  Forthwith  or  ere  I  could  well  help  it, 
I  fell  a  Roving.  1823  LOCKHART  Sftin.  Ball.,  Calaynos  xiii, 
For  his  soul  shall  dwell  with  him  in  hell,  or  ere  yon  sun  go 
down  1  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  i.  133 
That  not  a  letter  of  the  meaning  fall  Or  ere  it  touch  ana 
teach  His  world's  deep  heart. 

2.  Of  preference :  Sooner  than,  rather  than  ; 
=  EKE  C.  2. 

_  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9815  (Cott.)  His  hert  aght  ar  at-brest 
in  tnrin  Ar  fra  his  comamentes  tuin  [Gott.  Or  aght  his 
herte  brest  o  thrinne,  Or  fra  his  comandementis  tuinne]. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  502  pe  red  noble  Is  reuerenced  or 
[C.  xviii.  201  by-fore]  be  Rode,  c  1470  Golagros  tj  Caw.  511 
Or  thay  be  dantit  with  dreid,  erar  will  thai  de.  1514  EARL 
WORCESTER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  244  Never  man  . . 
better  loved  his  wife  than  he  did,  but  or  he  wold  have  suche  a 
woman  abought  hur,  he  hadde  lever  be  without  hur.  1567 
DRANT  Horace,  Epistles  Ep.  xvii.  Fj,  Or  he  would  weare 
a  suite  of  silke  the  winter  should  him  kil.  18x4  SCOTT  \\'n~\ 
xlii,  He  wald  scroll  for  a  plack  the  sheet,  or  she  kenn'd  what 
it  was  to  want.  Mod.  Sc.  I  wad  sterve  or  I  wad  be  obleig't 
to  the  like  o'  him. 

f3.  After  a  comparative  or  other:  =Than.  Obs. 
Northern,  and  in  later  use  only  Sc. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1510  And  hauen  mete  San,  at  is  me], 
More  or  tSe  3ungere  twinne  del.  Ibid.  2928  Doj  deden 
wiches  So  men  to  sen  On  o3ere  wise  orsoSe  ben.  13. .  Gaiv. 
ff  Gr.  Knt.  1543  To  yow^at . .  weldez  more  slygt  Of  bat  art . .  or 
a  hundred!  of  seche  As  I  am.  1513  DOUGLAS  s£neis  v.  viii. 
88  Felis  thow  nocht  *it,  quod  he,  Othir  strenth  or  mannis 
force  has  delt  with  the  1  1567  Gude  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.) 
135  Rather  or  thow  suld  ly  in  paine.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
AYr£(WodrowSoc.)  500 The  Marques  of  Hunteley  obtained 
more  subscriptions  . .  in  the  toune  and  shyre  of  Aberdeen 
and  Bamff  or  any  other, 
t  4.  =  Lest.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  272  That  gud  man  dred  or  Wallace 
suld  be  tane ;  For  Suthroun  ar  full  sutaille  euirilk  man. 

tOr,  adv?  Obs.  rare.  [?a.  Fr.  or  now.]  As 
an  introductory  particle :  =  Now. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowlc  (Caxton)  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  61  Or  this  ymage 
signyfyed  the  kynge  Nabugodonosor.  c  1450  Miivitr  Satua- 
cicntn  1165  Or  Salomones  throne  had  greces  sex,  als  I  saide 
toforne. 

Or  (j?J,  jfr),  conj.l  ((Kfo.3)  Forms :  see  below. 
[A  phonetically  reduced  form  of  the  obs.  OTHER 
conj.,  which,  when  disyllabic,  Ormin  wrote  oferr, 
when  monosyllabic  and  unstressed,  offr  before  a 
vowel,  orr  before  a  cons.  The  e.  midl.  dial,  had  or 
1:1250 ;  and  c  1300  or  was  in  common  use  in  north 
midl.  and  northern  writers ;  though  the  fuller  o]>er, 
other  continued  in  use,  esp.  in  the  south,  till  late 
in  the  i6th  c.  Or  is  properly  the  conjunction,  not 
the  associated  adv.  (see  sense  2),  which  continued 
to  be  other,  or  outher,  in  modern  Standard  Eng. 
either  (i.  e.  either  .  .  or}  ;  though  or  .  .  or  also 
occurs:  see  sense  3.  Forms  parallel  to  or  are 
ar  (reduced  from  after},  ER  (from  EITHER)  ;  our, 
treated  here,  may  be  reduced  from  out/ier.] 

A.  Illustration  of  the  evolution  of  or  out  of 
other,  and  of  some  variant  forms, 
a.  3  o)>er,  opjjr,  orr,  or. 

CI200  ORMIN  6480  Her  iss  litell  oberr  nohht  I  biss  land. 
Hid.  16100  [fa]  batt  sellenn  Halij  past  . .  Att  fullhtninng, 
oberr  att  hanndgang,  Obbr  att  hadinng,  forr  mede.  Ibid. 
7588  patt  lac. .  Wass  twej^en  cullfre  briddess.  .Obbr  itt  wass 
twe}5en  turrtless.  Ibid.  10882  Hofenn  upp  and  hadedd  Till 
bisscopp  orr  till  unnderrpreost.  Ibid.  11843  T°  don  ohht 
orr  to  spekenn  ohht  off  ifell.  c  1250  [see  B.  2  c]  queSer.  .or. 
? (11300  [see  B.  2]  ober..or.  1-1300  Havelok  977  King  or 
cayser  forto  be. 

j8.  4  our,  ouer,  ouir,  4-5  ore. 

13..  Cursor  M.  19523-25  (Edi'nb.)  Godis  uirtu  our  [other 
MSS.  or]  grete  prophete,  our  angel  ellis  bai  him  lete,  our 
godis  sune  ellis  bai  him  helde.  Ibid.  19715  Nichte  ouir 
{other  MSS.  or]  dai.  Ibid.  23425  Wit  bi  fot  to  ouircast  a  fel, 
ouer  \fthlr  MSS.  or]  al  bis  erjx:.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii. 
(Faulus)  737  How  hard  panis,  ore  how  sar  Hismodir  tholit. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2260  (Ashm.  MS.)  Of  sum  threuyn 
gome  Of  were  ure  \_Dubl.  MS.  or]  of  wristilling. 


OB. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  generally.  A  particle  co-ordinating  two  (or 
more)  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  between  which 
there  is  an  alternative. 

Things  so  co-ordinated  may  differ  in  nature,  or  quality,  or 
merely  in  quantity,  in  which  case  the  one  may  include  the 
other,  as  in  '  it  will  cost  a  pound  or  thirty  shillings  ',  '  two  or 
three  minutes',  'a  word  or  two'.  The  second  member 
may  also  express  a  correction  or  modification  of  the  first, 
which  may  be  strengthened  by  expanding  or  to  or  event  or 
rather,  or  at  least. 

c  1200  [see  above  in  A.  a],  c  1300  Havelok  573-4  Leoun  or 
wulf,  wuluine  or  here  Or  ober  best  bat  wolde  him  dere. 
Ibid.  612-13  Heshal  him  hangen,  or  quik  flo,  Or  he  shal  him 
al  quic  graue.  Ibid.  2101  pan  birpe  men  casten  hem  in 
poles,  or  in  a  grip,  or  in  be  fen.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  154  If  werre  or  wo  had  risen.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt. 
xviii.  20  Where  two  or  three  shulen  be  gedrid  in  my  name. 
c  1586  CHAUCER  KntCs  T.  813  Be  it  of  werre  or  pees,  or  hate 
orloue.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  260/2  Gryaut,vel}sevtyue.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  Prol.  30  Twichand  our  faith  mony  clausis 
he  fand,  Quhilk  bene  conforme,  or  than  collaterall.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  232  b,  No  man  hathe  sene  a  better 
counterfaytbr  or  player  in  any  Comedie  or  Tragedie.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  \.  583  And  all  who  since,  Baptiz'd  or  Infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban.  1709  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  45  F  i,  I  took  a  Walk  a  Mile  or  Two  out  of  Town. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  i,  The  year  was  spent  in  moral 
or  rural  amusements.  1776  Trial  of  Nnndocomar  61/2 
Did  you  send  a  verbal  or  a  written  message?  1816  J. 
WILSON  City  of  Plague  i.  i.  439  He  heeded  not  Me  or  my 
sorrow.  18x8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  485  The  possession 
of  the  others  or  other  of  them.  1835  Chambers'  Infomiat. 
II.  282/1  It  is  generally  flat  or  but  slightly  undulating. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  A  vine  or  two.  Mod. 
You  may  walk  ten  or  even  twelve  miles  without  finding  one. 
b.  When  singular  subjects  (sb.  or  pron.)  are 
co-ordinated  by  or,  strict  logic  and  the  rules  of 
modern  grammarians  require  the  vb.  and  following 
pronouns  to  be  singular;  but  at  all  times  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  use  the  plural  with  two  or 
more  singular  subjects  when  their  mutual  exclusion 
is  not  emphasized. 

When  the  subjects  differ  in  number  or  person,  the  rule  is 
that  the  vb.  and  pronouns  should  agree  with  the  last  or 
nearest,  e.g. '  I  or  thou  art  to  blame  ', '  I,  or  thou,  or  he  is 
the  author  of  it'  (Lindley  Murray);  but  such  constructions 
are  apt  to  seem  stiff  and  pedantic,  and  are  consequently 
avoided.  The  question  of  gender  causes  further  complica- 
tion— esp_.  the  want  of  a  3rd  pers.  pron.  of  common  gender. 
To  say  either  '  if  he  or  she  has  his  friends  with  him  '  or  '  if 
he  or  she  has  her  friends  with  her'  may  be  misleading, 
while  '  if  he  or  she  has  his  or  her  friends  with  him  or  her '  is 
clumsy  and  pedantic,  which  is  avoided  by  saying  '  have 
their  friends  with  them';  so  'Your  brother  or  sister  will 
lend  their  aid  '.  These  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  felt 
at  all  times,  and  have  been  sometimes  avoided  by  making 
the  verb  immediately  precede  or  follow  the  first  subject,  and 
agree  with  it. 

[13..  K.  Alis.  75  Whan  kyng,  other  eorl,  cam  on  him 
to  weorre.]  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  i,  As  soon  as 
ever  your  maid  or  your  man  brings  you  word.  1621 
HAKEWILL  David's  Vow  328  A  great  towne  or  a  great 
Personages  house,  if  they  bee  good,  do  much  good  to  the 
Countrey.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xm.  vi,  Among  whose 
vices  ill-nature  or  hardness  of  heart  were  not  numbered.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  n.  xxiv,  Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  1 
a  1822  SHELLEY  Ess.,  etc.  II.  249  note,  Tacitus,  or  Livius,  or 
Herodotus,  are  equally  undelightful  and  unmstructive  in 
translation.  1823 SYD.  SMITH  Mem.  (1855)  II.  234  Friendship, 
or  propriety,  or  principle  are  sacrificed.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev. 
Lamps  126  If  Tintoret  or  Giorgione  are  at  hand.  1855 
FITZJ.  STEPHEN  in  Cambr.  Ess.  176  Scott  or  Sir  E,  Lytton 
have  generally  some  funny  man.  1867  M.  ARNOLD  Celtic 
Lit.  162  Novalis  or  Riickert,  for  instance,  have  their  eye 
fixed  on  nature.  1873  L.  STEPHEN  Ess.  Freespeak.  127 
The  Pope,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  even  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  are  much  more  satisfactory  guides  than  the 
prophets  of  the  revolution.  1874  —  Hours  in  Library  Ser.  i. 
273  Mr.  Darwin  or  Barnum  would  claim  him  as  their  own. 
1875  GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  179  Why  should  we  expect  of 
the  Bishop,,  .or  of  the  Judge,.. that  they  should  be  adepts 
in  historical  research  ?  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo,  Such  339  The 
corpus  vile  on  which  rage  or  wantonness  vented  themselves 
with  impunity. 

2.  The  alternative  expressed  by  or  is  emphasized 
by  prefixing  to  the  first  member,  or  adding  after 
the  last,  the  associated  adverb  EITHER,  formerly 
OTHER  or  OUTHER  (the  latter  still  in  dialect  use) : 
e.  g.  '  you  may  have  either  an  apple  or  a  pear ';  *  I 
could  eat  an  apple  or  a  pear  either'. 

The  primary  function  of  either*  etc.,  is  to  emphasize  the 
perfect  indifference  of  the  two  (or  more)  things  or  courses; 
e.g.  'you  may  take  either  the  medal  or  its  value '  =  the 
medal  and  its  value  are  equally  at  your  option,  you  may 
take  either;  but  a  secondary  function  is  to  emphasize  the 
mutual  exclusiveness,  —  either  of  the  two,  but  not  both. 
For  full  illustration,  see  EITHER,  OTHER,  OUTHER;  the 
following  are  early  examples  of  the  various  forms: 

la  1300  Cursor  M.  $855(Cott.)  pat  I  suld  ober  [Gott.  ethir] 
here  his  saand,  Or  lat  be  folk  vte  o  mi  land.  Ibid.  9838  (Cott. ) 
pat  wanted  oiper  \GStt.  cyder,  Fairf.  ethir,  Trin.^  ouber] 
fote  or  hand,  c  1300  Havelok  94-5  Ober  he  refte  him  hors 
or  wede,  Or  made  him  sone  handes  sprede.  (1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  Prol.  5  Eythir  [Tanner  either]  ..in  heuene  or 
in  helle. 

H  b.  Or  occurs  also  after  neither,  where  the 
normal  conjunction  is  nor.  See  these  words. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS /*>(?/ jj.  I.xxvi.  37  Wefyndnataunciently, 
that . .  Scotlande  shulde . .  be  subgiet  to  the  realme  of  I  ngland, 
nother  by  homage,  or  any  other  wayes.  1597  BEARD  Theatre 
God's  Judgew.  (1612)  129  There  is  neither  scepter,  crowne, 
stay,  or  strength  of  man  that  is  able  to  hinder  and  turne  aside 
the  hand  of  the  Almightie.  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  1'IIf 
(1683)221  From  which  they  saw  neither  profit  or  honour  likely 


OR. 

to  ensue.  i«»i  WOOD  A  tit.  Oxon.  1 1.  516  An  horse  that  hail 
neither  good  eyes  or  feet.  1713  STURI.K  GttarJ.  No.  5  P  4 
Neither  -.trie!  piety,  diligence  in  domestick  affairs,  or  any 
other  avocation,  have  preserved  her  against  love.  1757 
I'.i'KKK  fl/'ritfa.  AX'-  //«''•  Wks.  (1812)4  Neither  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  oilier  iSia  SOITMI.V  Oinniana  I.  310  Morality 


road-surveyors  at  Croydon,  or  mud  in  St.  Giles's.  1882 
FKKKMAN  in  I.ift  fy  Lett.  (1855)  II.  267  Neither  Reformers  in 
the  sixteenth  century  or  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century 
strove  in  any  sense  for  '  religious  liberty '. 

C.  Or  is  used  after  whether :  see  WHETHER. 

Here  oter,  or,  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  disjunctive  par- 
ticle, OE.^<r  (OS.  the,  Or  ris.  tha,  Goth.  fan).  The  following 
examples  show  the  introduction  of  or : — 

[c  uoj  LAV.  9464-5  Heo  . .  axeden  whefter  he  wolde  griS 
be  he  wolde  unfria  [c  1275  ober  fiht  jam  wipj.  c  itoo  ORMIN 
S28  Whebbr..!  be  firrste  lott  Obbr  i  batt  conim  bseraflterr. 
a  ria<  Leg.  St.  Kath.  2313  Loke  nu.  .hweSer  be  beo  leuere 
rlon  pat  ich  leare.  .ooer  bis  ilke  dei.  .deien.  c  law  Gen.  «, 
Ex.  3272  Egipcienes  woren  in  twired  wen,  gueoer  he  sulden 
foljen  or  flen.  13..  Cursor  M.  32167  (Edinb.)  Quebir  bate 
he  be  criste  ouir  {other  MSS.  or]  nai.  1382  WVCLIF  Gen. 
xxvii.  ai  Whethir  [1388  wher]  thow  be  my  sone  Esau,  or 
noon,  c  1440  Ipomydon  1844  Whethyr  will  ye  come  or  nay  ? 

3.  Or  .  .  or  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
either  .  .  or:  this  is  now  poetic. 

Formerly,  sometimes  a  literalism  of  translation  (cf.  L.  ant 
..aut,  F.  ou.  .ou),  but  perh.  sometimes  an  actual  phonetic 
reduction  of  ether  . .  other,  other  ..or:  cf.  wher  . .  or  for 
whether,  .or. 

a  1300  Cursor  HI.  404  pan  fell  bai  depe,  or  lesse  or  mare. 
—  Ibid.  10490  Alias  1  alias  1  pat  i  or  born  or  geten  was ! 
c  1315  Poem  times  Edvi.  II  (Percy  Soc.)  iv,  Or  he  shal  sing 
si  liedero,  or  all  gaineth  him  nouht.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Serin, 
Sel.  Wks.  1. 124  }if  he  heere  treuthe  or  o  tyme  or  o>er.  1390 
GOWEK  Con/.  1. 182  And  alle  tho  that  hadden  be  Or  in  appert 
or  in  prive.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  7  Or  thou  art  a  god  or  a 
man  or  nought.  1576  GASCOICNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  69  He 
would  never  take  or  bribe  or  rich  reward.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  I.  i.  137  Loth  to  leaue  vnsought  Or  that,  or  any 
place.  1615  DAY  Festivals  xii.  325  You  are  not  all-  of 
you,  or  Husbands,  or  Parents,  or  Maisters  j  or  Wives,  or 
Children,  or  Servants;  or  Virgins,  or  Widowes.  1715-10 
POPE  Iliad  xii.  396  Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  ! 
1798  COLERIDGE  A  HC.  Afar.  VI.  iv,  Without  or  wave  or  wind. 
1867  JEAN  INCELOW  Story  of  Doom  VH.  266  Learn  that  to 
love  is  the  one  way  to  know  Or  God  or  man. 

f  b.  Or ,  .  or  occurs  with  alternative  questions, 
direct  or  indirect ;  =  whether  . .  or.  (Or  alone  = 
'  whether '  is  rare,  and  prob.  only  repr.  L.  an.) 

1381  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xlvi.  5  Or  not  in  wrathefulnesse  of 
hym  is  lettid  the  sunne?  [CW&-.  an  non  i  1388  Whether  the 
sunne  was  not  leltid  in  the  wrathful  ?]  1510  Virgilius  in 
Thorns  E.  E.  Rom.  23  He  asked  the  lordes..or  they  wolde 
thereforre  warre.  1570  SPF.NSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Mar.  29  Or 
hast  thy  selfe  his  slomber  broke  ?  Or  made  preuie  to  the 
same?  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  ill.  ii.  64  Tell  me  where  is 
fancie  bred,  Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ?  c  1600  —  Son*. 
cxiv,  Or  whether  doth  my  mind . .  Drink  up  the  monarch's 
plague,  this  flattery?  Or  whether  shall  I  say  [etc.]?  i6ri 
• —  Cytno.  iv.  ii.  356  How  ?  a  Page  ?  Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on 
him  ?  1623  WEBSTER  DeviCs  Law  Case  II.  Hi,  Denied 
Christian  burial  I  I  pray,  what  does  that  ?  Or  the  dead  lazy 
march  in  the  funeral  ?  Or  the  flattery  in  the  epitaphs !  1734 
POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  245-6  Alike  or  when,  or  where,  they 
shone,  or  shine,  Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

4.  After  a    primary  statement,  or  appends  a 
secondary  alternative,  or  consequence  of  setting 
aside  the  primary  statement :    =  otherwise,  else  ; 
in  any  other  case ;  if  not. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (iSio)  44  He  said. .  He  wild  haf 
treuage,  or  brenne  alle  bat  he  fond,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's 
T.  95  Loue  me  al  atones,  Or  I  wol  dyen.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev. 
156  He  preyd  hem  to  do  him  ryght,  Ar  telle  hyme  whereffore. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N,  n.  iv.  38  Then  let  thy  Loue  be  yonger 


Lothario.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  i.  95,  I  judge  amiss,  or  he 
who  rules  the  Argives..will  be  incensed.  x8ao  KEATS  Eve 
St.  Arties  xxvi,  But  dares  not  look  behind  or  all  the  charm 
is  flea.  1840  /*.  Parley's  Ann.  8a  Leave  off,  sir,  or  I  will 
cane  you  again.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  Introd.  a 
[This]  was  an  experimental  discovery,  or  why  did  the  dis- 
coverer sacrifice  a  hecatomb?  Mod,  It  is  my  brother,  or  I'm 
a  Dutchman  ! 

6.  Or  else  (also  formerly  as  one  word  oreht 
or(t)ellis) :  =  or  if  not,  or  otherwise;  —  sense  4: 
see  ELSE  40.  f  Formerly  also  =  senses  i,  2. 

a  1300-  [see  ELSE  4  b].  1^75  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  30  And 
takethe  theire  congie  and  licence  . .  orellis  they  departethe 
bethout  licence.  1*77  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  21  To  dye 
in  their  propre  lande  orellis  ferre  from  thens.  1513  BRADSHAW 
St.  Werburgc  i.  956  Is  now  orels  shalbe.  1513  FITZHERB. 
Sure.  xxv.  (1539)  48  Orels  to  tye  a  rope  faste.  15*6  TINDALE 
Matt.  xvi.  27  Whatt  shall  hit  proffet  a  man  yf  he  shulde  wyn 
all  the  whoole  warlde  :  so  he  loose  hys  owne  soule  ?  Or  els 
what  shall  a  man  geveto  redeme  hys  soule agayne  with  all? 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edia.  //  '233  If  either  y«  Constable  had 
bene  faithfull  to..,  or  els  had  kept  his  promes.  1577  WHET- 
STONE Life  Gascoignc  xl,  In  wo  orels  in  endles  bhs. 

6,  Or  connects  two  words  denoting  the  same 
thing  :  =  otherwise  called,  that  is  (  -  L.  vel,  sive). 

c  i>oo  ORMIN  480  An  h;efedd  prest . .  J>att  ta  [  =  ba]  bi  name 
Mnnatdd  wass  AhyubJ>  obhr  Abyas.  1382-14*0  WVCLIF 
Gfu.  iii.  19  In  the  swoot  of  thi  chere,  or  face,  thou  shah  etc 
PI  brede.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes,  Asplenum  or 
asplemtim  named  in  greke  asplenon,  or  Scolopendrion.  /aid., 
Helxine  or  pardition  is  called  in  englishe  Parietorie  or 
Ptjlletorie  of  the  wal.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Rumex,  With  a  sharper 
toppe  or  ende  of  the  leafe.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xcvi.  276 
The  tame  or  garden  Nigella  is  agayne  parted  into  two  sortes. 
Ibid.  277  Small  knops  or  heads,  1608  TOPSKLL  Serpents 
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(1658)777  Of  the  Tame  or  House  Spider.  1671  Gnf.vAnal. 
Wants  iv.  §  8  Thesi:  Vascular  Thrwls  or  Fibre*.  1841  Ait 
5  ff  6  t  'ict.  c.  79  8  17  From  the  centre  of  the  track  of  the 
right  or  off  wheel  to  the  centre  of  the  track  of  the  left  or 
near  wheel.  1857  Chambers'  Informal.  II.  2Q7/I  Australia 
or  New  Holland  ..  Papua  or  New  Guinea  . .  Van  Diemen's 
Land  or  Tasmania.  Mod.  Using  a  common  or  garden  spade. 
Or,  var.  hor,  HKK  Obs.  pass,  pron.,  '  their'. 
Or,  obs.  form  of  ORE,  o'er  (Oven),  YOUR. 
Or-,  pref.,  frequent  in  OE.,  retained  in  a  few 
words  in  Mli.,  now  obs.  exc.  in  ORDEAL,  and  perh. 
ORT-S,  where  it  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a  signi- 
ficant clement.  OE.  or-  was  the  stressed  form 
(used  in  nominal  compounds),  corresp.  to  Goth. 
us-,  ur-,  ON.  6r-,  or-,  OHG.,  Ger.  ur-,  OS.  ur-, 
or-,  MDn.  or-,  oor-,  Du.  oar-,  orig.  an  adv.  and 
prep.,  meaning  'out'.  The  unstressed  form  (in 
verbal  compounds)  was  in  OHG.  ur-,  ar-,  ir-, 
MHG.,  MLG.,  MDu.,  Ger.,  Du.  «•-,  OS.,  OE.  a-. 
Thus  OE.  orddl,  OS.  urdlli,  MDu.  ordeel,  MLG. 
ordel,  OHG.  urleili,  Ger.  urteil  decision,  judge- 
ment; OE.  adxlan,  OS.  adiljan,  OHG.  arteilen, 
Ger.  erteilen  to  decide,  allot,  share.  The  primary 
sense  was  'out',  as  in  Goth,  and  OHG.  lirruns 
'outrunning,  exit,  exodus",  ON.  Srfor  out-going, 
departure ;  thence  various  derived  senses,  of  which 
OE.  had  '  out,  completely,  to  an  end ',  as  in  orpanc 
'thinking  out,  contrivance,  skill, intelligence";  'out 
and  out  ,  '  extreme ',  in  oriflda  '  extreme  old  age ' ; 
'outwardly,  manifestly',  in  orcnsnue  'recognizable', 
oiyete  'clearly  perceptible,  manifest';  and  esp. 
'  without,  void  of,  bereft  of ',  as  in  the  adjs.  ormste 
'  measureless,  immense ',  onn6d  'bereft  of  courage, 
despairing",  orsAwle  'lifeless',  orwtne  'without 
hope,  desperate ',  ortrtowe  '  without  trust,  faith- 
i  less ',  orsori '  without  anxiety,  secure '.  (Cf.  L.  adjs. 
in  ex-,  as  exanimis,  excors,  exassis,  exsanguis.) 
In  this  last  sense  the  prefix  survived  in  early  ME. : 
see  ORMETK,  ORMOD,  ORRATH,  ORTROW. 
-or,  a  termination  of  words,  and  form  of  various 
suffixes,  of  Latin  origin. 

Latin  long  I  in   early  OF.  was  represented  by  a  close 
sound  between  0)  and  (fl),  written  variously  o  and  «,  as 
in  L.  hontrem,  OF.  oner,  tntur.     In  AngloFr.  the  sound 
sank  into  (*)  and  came  c  1300  to  be  written  ou  (ononr). 
In  continental  Fr.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  passed  at 
length  into  tu  =  6  toneur,  honneur).    The  earliest  adopted 
words  in  ME.  had  o  or  u  (onor,  onur),  but  the  regular 
representation  after  1300  was  that  of  AngloFr.  mi  (pnoitr, 
honour}.     In  many  instances  this  is  still  retained;  but,  at 
the  Renascence,  many  of  the  -our  words,  which  in  other  re- 
spects were  like  their  L.  originals,  were  conformed  to  the 
L.  in  -or  \  and  nearly  all  words  taken  then  or  later  directly 
j    from  L.  were  spelt  -or,  though,  even  in  these  words,  there 
!    was  at  first  a  considerable  vacillation  between  -or  and  -onr, 
In  Great  Britain  the  traditional  -our  is  still  written  in  many 
of  the  words  in  which  it  was  retained  in  the  i6th  c.,  though 
:    not  a  few  of  these,  as  ancestor,  author,  error,  horror,  friar, 
|    senator,  tailor,  are  now  spelt  with  -or,  which  spelling  is 
!    extended  in  American  usage  to  all  the  -our  words. 

This  termination  appears  in  the  following  suffixes : 

1.  -or  (formerly  often  -our),  representing  ulti- 
mately L.  -or,  -orem,  in  nouns  of  condition  from 
intr.  vbs.  in  -ere,  less  usually  from  other  vbs.,  as 
error,  horror,  liquor,  pallor,  stupor,  tenor,  terror, 
torpor,  tremor,  etc.     Such  of  these  as  existed  in 
ME.  were  formerly  spelt  with  -our,  e.g.  errottr, 
horrour,  licour,  tenour.     In  other  words  of  the 
same  class,  as  ardour,  favour,  fervour,  humour, 
labour,  rigour,  valour,  vigour,  as  also  in  some 
words  not  directly  connected  with  extant  L.  verbs, 
as  colour,  honour,  odour,  -our  is  generally  retained 

j    in  British  usage,  but  American  usage  spells  these 
also  with  -or;  ardor,  favor,  labor,  color,  honor,  etc. 

2.  -or  (formerly  often  -our),  repr.  L.  -or,  -orem  of 
agent-nouns,  formed  on  stems  identical  with  the 
ppl.  or  '  supine '  stems  of  verbs.     Of  these  there 
are  three  varieties: 

a.  Those  repr.  L.  agent-nouns  other  than  those  in 
-ator,  -itor,  -itor,  -itor;  as  actor,  assessor,  author, 
captor,  censor,  confessor,  doctor,  elector,  extensor, 
factor,  flexor,  inventor, lictor,  oppressor,  pastor, pos- 
sessor, professor,  rector,  sculptor,  sponsor,  successor, 
transgressor,  tutor,  victor.    These  are  of  different 
ages,  going  back  to  OF.  words  in  -or,  -ur,  AF.  in 
-our  =  F.  -eur,  or  L.  in  -or.    So  far  as  they  existed 
in  ME.,  they  were  then  spelt  -our,  e.  g.  actour, 
assessour,   authour,   censour,  confessour,  dettour, 
doctour,  etc.;  they  are  now  all  conformed  to  the 
L.  spelling  in  -or. 

b.  Agent-nouns  in  L.  -ator,  -itor,  -itor,  -itor,  in 
coming  down  in  living  use  into  OF.,  were  regu- 

I    larly  reduced  from  -alor-em,  etc.,  through  -edor  to 

j    -ear,  -eur,  AF.  -eour,  which  became  in  Mli.  -our, 

I    and  in  F.  -eur,  and  thus  fell  together  with  those 

from  simple  -or-em  in  a.    Such  are  barrator,  cessor, 

(:  —cessator-eni),  conqueror,  donor,  emperor  (impera- 

t or-em),  governor,  juror,  lessor,  solicitor,  vendor, 

visitor  (visitator-em).     To  this  group  also  belongs 
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saviour  (AF.  satn>ti>ttr :— <  )!•'.  sahein;  salvedor, 
\,.  suIvatSr-eni},  which  has  preserve'!  the  vowel 
before  -our.  To  these  may  be  added  agent-nouns 
formed  in  Fr.  or  AF.  on  the  vb.  stem,  in  imitation 
of  those  in  -cor,  -eur,  -our,  repr.  I.,  -ii/orem,  etc., 
as  purveyor,  surveyor,  tailor,  grantor,  warrior 
(AF.  werreyour,  f.  werreier  to  war).  From  want 
of  evidence  it  is  sometimes  uncertain  whether  the 
agent-noun  was  already  formed  in  late  L.  in  -ator, 
-itor,  or  in  Fr.  after  these  suffixes  had  been  reduced 
to  -cor  and  -eur,  AF.  -our. 

c.  Agent-nouns  in  -ator,  -Hor,  -itor,  -itor,  -ufor, 
adopted  in  later  times  in  Fr.,  or  in  Eng.,  retain  /, 
appearing  in  French  as  -ateur,  -iteur,  etc.,  and 
have  now  in  Eng.  the  same  written  form  as  in 
L.,  e.  g.  administrator,  agitator,  creator,  curator, 
dictator,   equator,  gladiator,    initiator,   legislator, 
navigator,  spectator,  translator,  vindicator ;  orator, 
procurator,    senator;     auditor,    creditor,    editor, 
janitor,  monitor,  servitor ;  executor.     These  are  of 
different  ages :  some  from  OF.  or  AF.  (in  which 
case  they  formerly  had  -our,  as  creatour,  creditour, 
dictatour,  oratour,  servitour)  ;  some  of  later  for- 
mation immediately  from  L.,  which  have  had  the 
-or  form  from  the  first.     The  pronunciation  varies 
greatly,  the  stress  being  sometimes  as  in  the  L. 
nominative  (crea'tor,  creditor),  sometimes  on  the 
second  syllable  before  the  stressed  vowel  of  the 
AF.  and  L.  accusative  (on  which  a  secondary  stress 
fell  originally  in  ME.),  as  in  au-ditor  (au'ditowr, 
au-dito-reni),<rrator  (o-ratau-r, prate-rent),  se-nator 
(se-natou-r,  si'-nalo-rem),se-rvitor(srrvitou-r,  sf-rvt- 
to- rent),  executor  (exe-cutou-r,  exccftto-renf),  some- 
times corresponding  with  that  of  the  Eng.  vb.,  as 
admi-nistrator,  a-gitalor,  i-mitator,  pro-secular,  or 
otherwise  shifted,  as  pro-curator.     In  some  cases 
two  forms  exist,  as  cura-tor  after  L.  nom.,  cu'rator 
after  cu'-ratou'r,  cu-rato-rem. 

d.  -or  is  sometimes  an  alteration  of  another 
suffix,  as  of  L.  -arius,  F.  -ter,  AF.  -er,  in  bachelor, 
chancellor,  heritor,  or  of  Eng.  -er:—OE.  -ere,  in 
sailor,  bettor. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  ME.  -our,  mod.  -or,  in  legal 
terms  denoting  the  person  acting,  as  opposed  to  the  person 
acted  upon  in  •/,  -tt,  e.  g.  lessor  lessee,  grantor  grantee, 
mortgageor  mortgagee,  has  imparted  a  kind  of  technical 
or  professional  character  to  the  ending,  and  explains  the 
differentation  of  sailor,  one  who  sails  professionally,  from 
sailer.  In  ME.  there  was  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  endings 
-tr  and  -our  (helped  prob.  by  the  OF.  declension  nom.  -ere : — 
L.  -ator,  ace.  -or,  -ur,  -tur,  L.  Jitoretifl;  thus  hutcher, 
dicer,  ffetchtr,  jailer,  jester,  juggler,  porter,  etc.  are  found 
also  with  the  ending  -our.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  large 
number  of  words,  the  original  -our,  -or  has,  since  the  isth  c., 
been  exchanged  for  the  -EK  of  agent-nouns  of  English  deriva- 
tion ;  such  are  barber,  broker,  chanter,  diviner,  lalvurer, 
pleader,  preacher,  robber,  rimer  or  rhymer,  in  all  which 
the  earlier  -our,  -or,  is  the  etymological  form. 

8.  -or  (-our)  sometimes  represents  F.  -air,  from 
various  sources,  as  manor,  OF.  manoir,  maneir,  L. 
manere;  mirror,  F.  miroir,  L.  *miratorium;  so 
with  -our,  parlour,  F.  far/air,  L.  *parabolatdrium. 

4.  -or,  repr.  ME.  and  AF.  -our,  F.  -eur,  L.  -or, 
-orem,  a  variant  of  -tor,  suffix  of  the  comparative 
degree  of  adjs.,  in  major,  minor.  See  -IOR  2. 

Ora^o'-ra).  Hist.  [OE.,  app.  ad.  ON.  jyrir  or 
its  pi.  aurar:  commonly  regarded  as  ad.  L.  aure-us 
golden ;  but  the  sense-history  is  not  clear.  Cf. 
ORE  ^.] 

L  A  Danish  money  of  account,  introduced  into 
England  with  the  Danish  invasion. 

In  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Guthrun,  it  is 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  ik  shillings,  in  Domesday  book  as 
equal  to  20  pence. 


draelas  his,  salde  3sem  tea  oro  vel  libras,  &  cuoeS  to  item, 

ceapigas  oS^ic  cymo.    ciooo  Laws  o/  SEthelred  in.  c.  i 

(Schmid)  Bete  man  (MM  xt  deadum  menn  midvi  healf-marce, 

and  act  cwicon  mid  xii  oran.    1706  PHILLIPS,  Ora,  a  Saxon 

Coin  of  the  value  of  one  Shilling  and  four  Pence.     1838 

Etuycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  514/2  Dr.  Hickes  observes,  that 

i    the  mode  of  reckoning  money  by  marcs  and  oras  was  never 

j    known  in  England  until  after  the  settlement  of  the  Danes. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ana.  (1863)  I.  II.  vi.  445  Upon  the 

j    altar  was  placed  a  ring  without  any  joint  of  the  value  of 

two  oras.     1875  JEVONS  Monty  viii.  71  The  mark,  the  ora, 

and  the  thrimsa  were  other  moneys  of  account  used  by  the 

Anglo-Saxons. 

2.  A  measure  of  weight :  see  quot.  1838. 
i6ro  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  1.519  This  Citie  payd 
yeerely  to  the  King  30  pounds  by  tale,  and  twenty  in  ora 
(or  in  orel  that  is  by  weight.    1707  FLEETWOOD  Chrott.  free. 
(1745)  35  So  that  15  one  make  a  pound.    1838  Encycl.  Bni 
(ed  7)  XVI.  514/3  In  Doomsday-took  the  ora  is  used  for  the 
ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  Saxon  pound, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  the  commercial. 
II  Ora2  (6»-ra).  [L.,  =  border,  brim,  coast,  sh 
1.  Entom.  The  indexed  or  inferior  lateral  margin 
of  the  prothorax. 

,8*5  K.RBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  3°?  ^•^STii'SS 
by  way  of  eminence  the    Thorax.      It  include,  the  Ora, 
"*,  L'/tttoftfS,  and  Phragma. 


ORACH. 

2.  '  The  edge  or  border  of  an  ulcer '  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1892). 

Ora,  variant  of  ORRA  Sc.t  odd. 

Orabill,  Orace,  obs.  ff.  HORRIBLE,  ORRIS. 

Orach,  orache  (?'ratj).  Forms :  5-6  arage, 
5-8  orage,  6  arech(e,  oreche,  (aretch),  6-7 
arach(e,  7  a-,orrage,  7-8  a-,  orrach,  6-orach(e. 
[In  1 5th  c.  arage  j  i6th  c.  arache^  a.  Anglo-F. 
arasche  (c  1265  in  Vocab.  Plant-n.>  Wr.-WUlcker 
559),  F.  arroche  (Pare  i6th  c.),  Norman-Picard 
form  (Berry  arrosse^  Walloon  arase,  Namur  ait- 
rause]  =  It.  atrepice\—\*.  atripUc-em>  in  nom. 
atriplex,vA.  Gr.  dr/xi^a^t/s,  -ty(d5/w-,  dvSpa^w^is).] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Atriphx,  N.  O.  Cheno- 
podiate&\  esp.  the  Garden  Orach  or  Mountain 
Spinach  (A.  hortensis). 

Wild  Orach,  A.  patula  (including  several  sub-species), 
a  weed  in  gardens  and  cultivated  ground  in  Great  Britain. 

£1430  TwoCookery-bks.  i.  5  Take  Borage,.. Bete,  Auence, 
Longebeff,  wy th  Orage  an  ober.  c  1440  A  nc.  Cookery  in 
Housed  Ord.  (1790)  426  Take  cole,  .and  betes,  and  arage. . 
and  sethe  horn,  c  1440  Promt.  Parv.  13/2  Arage,  herb, 
attriplex.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  E  v  b,  Areche  is  of  two 
kymles  :  the  one  is  garden  areche, . .  the  other  kynde  is  called 
in  englyshe,  wyld  areche :  and  it  groweth  abrode  in  the 
come  feldes.  1563  HVLL  A  rt  Garden,  (1593)  48  The  hearbe 
named  Orach  or  Arage.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health 
(1633)  34  Arache  vsed  in  pottage,  openeth  the  belly.  1586 
BRIGHT  Melanch.  xxxix.  251  Rocket  and  taragon  are  not  to 
be  refused;  no  more  is  aretch.  16570.  BECK  Univ.  Character 
I  iv,  Orage  herb.  1769  SIR  J.  HILL  Fam.  Herbal  (1812)  12 
There  is  another  kind  of  arrach,, called  garden  arrach,  it  is 
an  annual  raised  from  seed,  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen.  1837 
C.  A.  WHEELWRIGHT  Transl.  Aristophanes  I.  321  Full  of 
calumnies,  that  grow  like  orrache.  1855  DELAMER  Kitch. 
Card.  (1861)  94  Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinach— Atriplex 
hortensis.  Of  this  handsome  plant  there  are  two  principal 
varieties. 

b.  Comb.,  as  orach-like  adj. :  orach-moth, 
Hadena  atriplicis,  a  noctuid  moth,  the  caterpillar 
of  which  feeds  on  the  orach. 

1711  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  423  Its  thick 
Orach-like  jagged  Leaves.  1869  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  417 
The  Orache  Moth  ,.  The  caterpillar  ..  feeds  on  various 
species  of  orache,  goosefoot,  . .  and  many  other  low  plants. 

Oracle  (frak'l),  sb.     [ME.  ora'ch)  a.  F.  oracle 
(lath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  or&cul-um  (ord- 
cluni),  f.  orare  to  speak,  plead,  pray,  with  suffix 
-culo-  of  material  instrument.] 
I.  Originally. 

I*  In  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  The  instrumentality, 
agency,  or  medium,  by  which  a  god  was  supposed 
to  speak  or  make  known  his  will ;  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  deity ;  the  place  or  seat  of  such  instru- 
mentality, at  which  divine  utterances  were  believed 
to  be  given. 

c  1400  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  48  To  J>e  tyme  J»at 
y  cam  to  £>e  Oracle  of  be  sone  f>at  Esculapides  mad  for  hym, 
where  y  fand  oon  solitarye  man  abstinente  ful  wys  of 
Philosophic,  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  4  And  they  visyted 
temples  and  oracles  unto  the  consummation  of  their  dayes. 
1574  HELLOWES  Guevara' sFam.  Eg.  (1577)  174  Amongst  all 
the  oratories  that,  .they  had  in  Asia,  the  most  famous  was 
the  Oracle  of  Delphos :  for  to  that  place  from  all  partes  of 
the  worlde  they  did  concurre.  x6xi  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  IL  iii. 
194  Please' your  Hlghnesse,  Posts  From  those  you  sent  to 
tn'  Oracle,  are  come  An  houre  since.  16*9  MILTON  Hymn 
Nativity  173  The  Oracles  are  dumm.  1691  DRYDEN  St. 
Euremont's  Ess.  284  He  speaks  like  the  Oracles  to  puzzle 
the  World.  1814  WORDSW.  Laodamia  viii,  The  Delphic 
oracle  foretold  That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan 
strand  Should  die.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vi.  205  The 
Gods.. had  a  great  variety  of  agents  and  vehicles  at  their 
disposal,  for  conveying  the  secrets  of  their  prescience. . .  Some- 
times they  attached  it  to  a  certain  place,  the  seat  of  their 
immediate  presence,  which  is  then  termed  an  oracle.  1884 
J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  255  The  great  Oracles  of 
antiquity  belonged  to  the  Greeks. 

b.  Hence,  allusively,  To  work  tJie  oracle,  to 
influence  the  agency  or  medium ;  to  obtain  an 
utterance  in  one's  favour,  or  to  procure  a  favour- 
able issue  in  a  matter,  by  influence  or  manoeuvring 
behind  the  scenes ;  also  (slang\  to  raise  money. 

1863  All  Year  Round  10  Oct.  168  He  has  a  double, 
who.,  worked  the  oracle  for  him.  1886  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Sept.  1/3  Every  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own 
judgment  of  the  methods  which  [certain  publishers]  adopt 
to  '  work  the  oracle '  in  their  favour.  1891  J.  NEWMAN 
Scamping  Tricks  xiv.  116  With  ..  big  local  loan-mongers 
to  work  the  oracle  and  swim  with  them. 

2.  A  response,  decision,  or  message,  given  usually 
by  a  priest  or  priestess  of  a  god,  and,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  his  inspiration,  at  the  shrine  or  seat 
where  the  deity  was  supposed  to  be  thus  accessible 
to  inquirers.  These  responses  were  for  the  most 
part  obscure  or  ambiguous  ;  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  later  senses  of  the  word  and  its  derivatives. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus^  Ann.  in.  xiii.  (1622)  83  The 
Smyrnaeans  alleaged  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  by  which  they 
were  commanded  to  dedicate  a  temple  to  Venus  Stratonicis. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  ii.  119  Therefore  bring  forth  (And 
in  Apollo's  Name)  his  Oracle.  1647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet. 
xvi.  (1675)  388  The  seat  from  whence  she  [Sibyl]  gave  her 
Oracles,  1791  COWPER  Iliad  v.  78  Unskill'd  to  spell  aright 
The  oracles  predictive  of  the  woe.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
111-59  An  oracle  was  procured  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  1847  PRESCOTT  Peru  (1850) 
II.  89  The  temple  of  Pachacamac  continued  to  maintain 


II.   Transferred  to  Jewish,  Christian,  or  other 
religious  use. 
3.  A  vehicle  or  medium  of  divine  communication. 

a.  That  part  of  the  Jewish  Temple  where  the 
divine  presence  was  manifested;  the  holy  of  holies; 
also,  -the  mercy-seat  within  it. 

c  1440  IVycli/'s  Exod.  xxv.  18,  19  Thou  schalt  make  on 
euer  eithir  side  of  Goddts  answeryng  place  \_Bodl.  MS.  277 
the  oracle]  twei  cherubyns  of  gold  .  .  o  cherub  be  in  o  syde  of 
Goddis  answeryng  place  [Bodl.  the  oracle].  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  72  b/2  The  preestes  sette  the  Arke  in  the  hows 
of  our  lord  m  the  oracle  of  the  temple  in  sancta  sanctorum 
under  the  wynges  of  cherubyn.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod. 
xxxvii.  6  He  made  also  the  Propitiatorie,  that  is,  the  Oracle, 
of  the  purest  golde.  1611  BIBLE  Ps,  xxviii.  2  When  I  lift  vp 
my  handes  toward  thy  holy  Oracle.  1667  MILTON  P.L,  1.12 
Sion  Hill..  and  Siloa's  Brook  that  flowa  Fast  by  the  Oracle 
of  God.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  514  Oracle  is  in 
sacred  history  sometimes  used  for  the  mercy-seat,  or  the 
cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ;  and  by  others  it  is  taken 
for  the  sanctuary,  or  the  most  holy  place,  in  which  the  ark 
was  deposited. 

b.  Applied  to  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  which 
divine  messages  were  believed  to  be  communicated. 

1868  MARRIOTT  Vest.  Chr.  5  On  the  breastplate  (or  '  Oracle  ") 
are  set  twelve  stones  of  unusual  size  and  beauty. 

c.  One  who  or  that  which  expounds  or  inter- 
prets the  will  of  God  ;  a  divine  teacher. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  VI  109  In  his  company  lone 
the  Puzel,  whom  he  used  as  an  oracle  and  a  southsaier.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  i.  460  God  hath  now  sent  his  living  Oracle 
Into  the  World,  to  teach  his  final  will,  a  17x1  KEN  Div. 
Love  Wks.  (1838)  307,  I  adore  thee,  O  heavenly  Oracle  of 
Love,  for  contriving  this  prayer  in  that  admirable  method. 
1833  I.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  i.  iii.  (1876)  82  In  the  history 
of  Balaam,  .a  bad  man  and  a  heathen  is  made  the  oracle  of 
true  divine  messages.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.  $  Nat. 
129  Bacon  had  brought  man  to  the  feet  of  nature,  as  to  a 
Divine  oracle. 

4*  Divine  revelation  ;  a  declaration  or  message 
expressed  or  delivered  by  divine  inspiration  ;  also, 
pi.  the  sacred  scriptures  (from  Rom.  iii.  a). 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  1.  1  1  Why  this  a  dreme,  why  that 
a  swevene,  And  noght  to  euery  man  lyche  evene,  Why  this 
affaintome,  why  these  oracles.  14.  .  in  Titndale's  Vis.  (1843) 
93  Whos  vertue  was  to  Kyng  Saloman  Full  long  aforon  in 
dyuyne  oracle  As  I  fynd  sehewed  by  myracle.  1548  UDALL, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  ii.  26  The  oracles  or  sayinges  of  God. 
1557  N.  T.  (Geneva)  Acts  vii.  38  This  is  that  Moses  ..  who 
receaued  the  lyuely  oracles  to  geue  vnto  vs.  16x1  BIBLE 
Transl.  Pref.  3  The  forme  [of  Scripture  being]  Gods  word, 
..Gods  oracles.  16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  x.  ii.  133  First 
had  divine  mercy  by  Oracle  removed  the  Christians  to 
Pella  out  of  the  danger.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  11.  i.  28 
Whose  Word  is  Truth,  as  sacred  and  rever'd,  As  HeavVs 
own  Oracles  from  Altars  heard.  x«6~7  HERVEY  Medit. 
(1818)  106  By  Him,  says  the  Oracle  of  inspiration,  all  things 
consist.  1844  STANLEY  Arnold  \.  iv.  213  In  the  Bible, 
he  [Arnold]  found  and  acknowledged  an  oracle  of  God  — 
a  positive  and  supernatural  revelation  made  to  man,  an 
immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 

1  5.  An  injunction  or  command  of  the  Pope.  Obs. 
(Cf.  late  L.  oraculum  *  an  imperial  rescript  '  (Just, 


1579  FULKE  Confitt.  Sanders  551  The  Frenchmen  deposed 
their  King  Childericus  by  the  Oracle  of  Pope  Zacharie, 
which  discharged  them  of  their,  .othe  of  obedience.  1625  tr. 
Cantden's  Hist.  Eliz,  \.  (1688)  21  A  commandment  given 
viv&  voce  by  the  Oracle  of  the  most  Holy  Lord  the  Pope,  m 
the  virtue  of  his  holy  Obedience,  and  under  pain  of  the 
greater  Excommunication..  not  to  depart  the  City. 
III.  Figurative  senses. 

6.  Something  reputed  to  give  oracular  replies  or 
advice. 

x6»s  HART  Anat.  Ur.  L  v.  47  This  Parson  being  ..  reputed 
famous  in  vromancie,  this  Gentlewoman  had  recourse  to  his 
oracle.  17x3  POPE  Windsor  For.  382,  I  see..  a  new  White- 
hall ascend  !  There  mighty  Nations  shall  inquire  their  doom, 
The  World's  great  Oracle  in  times  to  come.  1831  BREWSTER 
Newton  (1855)  II.  xxvii.  404  The  oracle  which  he  had  himself 
established  refused  to  give  its  responses. 

b.  Something  regarded  as  an  infallible  guide  or 
indicator,  esp.  when  its  action  is  viewed  as  recondite 
or  mysterious,  as  a  chronometer,  a  compass. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  ii,  He  called  it  [a  watch]  his  oracle, 
and  said  it  pointed  out  the  time  for  every  action  of  his  life, 
1738  —  Pol.  Conversat.  i.  108  Pray,  my  Lord,  what's  a 
Clock  by  your  Oracle?  1761  FALCONER  Shipwr.  u.  105  And 
by  the  oracle  of  truth  below,  The  wondrous  magnet,  guides 
the  wayward  prow.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  III. 
97  This  little,  whining,  feast-smelling  animal,  is,  therefore, 
called  among  Indians  the  'medicine  wolf;  and  such  was 
one  of  Buckey's  infallible  oracles. 

7.  A   person   of  great   wisdom   or   knowledge, 
whose  opinions  or  decisions  are  generally  accepted  ; 
an  authority  reputed  or  affecting  to  be  infallible. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  i.  i.  93,  1  am  sir  Oracle,  And  when 
I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  barke.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vii. 
303  He  straight  sent  for  a  Jewish  Phisidan,  his  familiar 
Oracle.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  in.  §  26  He  (Lord  Say] 
had  /or  many  years  been  the  Oracle  of  those  who  were  call  d 
Puritans  in  the  worst  sense,  and  steer'd  all  their  counsels  and 
designs.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III.  526  The  Oracles  of 
the  Law  being  called  together  to  consult,  the  demand  made 
of  them  is  Where  Christ  should  be  born.  1852  TENNYSON 
Ode  Death  Dk.  Wellington  iv,  O  friends,  our  chief  state- 


ORACULAR. 

oracle  is  mute.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMF.S  Ant.  Break/. -t.  vi.  56 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  an  oracle  to  which  an  appeal  is 
always  made  in  all  discussions. 

8.  An  utterance  of  deep  import  or  wisdom ;  an 
opinion  or  declaration  regarded  as  authoritative 
and  infallible  ;  undeniable  truth. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Aries  12  For  that 
cause  the  Auncientes  surnamed  Homer  his  Oracles,  of  the 
verses  of  Homer.  1610  Histrio-m,  in.  38  Are  not  you 
Lawyers,  from  whose  reverend  lippes  Th' amazed  multitude 
learne  Oracles  ?  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  n.  ii,  Lady 
Frugal  [after  Stargaze  has  given  an  astrological  exposition}. 
Kneel,  and  give  thanks.  Sir  Maurice,  For  what  we  under- 
stand  noli.. Lady  F.  Be  incredulous;  To  me,  'tis  oracle. 
1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  vi.  101  His  Words 
were  received  as  Oracles.  1842  ABDY  Water  Cure  (1843)  175 
Such  epithets  ..  pronounced  with  a  grave  face  by  those 
whose  looks  are  omens,  and  whose  words  are  oracles. 

0.  An  oracular  reply ;  a  wise  or  prudent  answer. 
1638  Penit.  Conf.  (1657)  343  'l  was  *he  E^T  of  Queen 

Elizabeth.. that  wise  answer  or  Oracle  she  returned  to  a 
Pragmatick  Petition. 
b.  A  prognostication,  such  as  those  in  almanacs. 

1596  BP.  W,  BARLOW  Three  Semi.  i.  *i  One  of  their  owne 
late  Prophets.. hath  very  fitlie  prefixed  before  his  yearely 
false  oracles,  I  would  say  Almanacks  [etc.]. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  oracle~mongert  ~$hop\ 
oracle-wise  adv. ;  also,  oracle-like  adj. 

1611  COTGR.,  OracnleuX)  Oracle-Hke,  true  as  the  Gospell. 
16*5  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  i.  xx.  64  Meleander's 
Thoughts  runne  upon  that,  that  Oracle-wise  was  uttered  by 
her.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  d  iv,  Your  Apollo's  Oracle-like 
Arcenall.  1673  CAVE  Prim.  Chr,  i.  i.  7  The  Impostor 
setting  up  for  an  Oracle-monger.  1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft 
114  He  sets  up  Oracle-shops  in  Greece.  1860  RAWLINSOM 
tr.  Herodotus  vii.  vi.  IV.  6  Onomacritus  of  Athens,  an 
oracle-monger,  .who  set  forth  the  prophecies  of  Musaeus. 

O'racle,  V-   rare.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  utter  or  pronounce  as  an  oracle  ;  to 
proclaim  as  by  divine  inspiration  or  authority. 

CX59S  R*  SOUTHWELL  .$"/.  Peter's Compl.  Ded.,  The  Heathen, 
whose  Gods  were  chiefely  canonized  by  their  Poets,  and 
their  paynim  Diuinitie  oracled,  in  verse.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  356  We  finde  this  difference . .  to  be  oracled 
from  those  diuine  lips  that  knew  best  how  to  terme  them. 
1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  343  A  by-blow  from  the 
Pulpit  . .  more  beholding  to  the  authority  of  that  devout 
place,  .then  to  any  sound  reason  which  it  could  oracle. 

2.  intr.  To  speak  as  an  oracle. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  254  If  it  Oracle  contrary  to  our 
Interest,  or  Humour,  we  will  create  an  Amphiboly. .  and  make 
it  speak  our  meaning.  1790  Bystander  159  He  augured  — 
or  Oracled,  if  Mr.  Bell  likes  it  better  —  very  greatly  of  the 
prodigious  improvements  he  would  make.  i8iz  W.  TENNANT 
Anster  f.  vi.  xxxiv,  Nor  deem  that  some  dumb  beldam  .. 
Hath  oracling  deceiv'd  me  like  a  fool. 

Hence  Oracling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1656  T.  ADV  Candle  in  Dark  77  A  hollow  feigned  voyce 
which  those  Witches  or  Deceivers  used  in  their  Oracling 
Divinations.  1671  MILTON  /'.  K,  i.  455  No  more  shall  thou 
by  oracling  abuse  The  Gentiles. 

t  O'racler .  Obs.  [f.  ORACLE  sb.  or  v.  +  -EB  1.] 
The  giver  of  oracular  responses;  the  priest  or 
priestess  of  an  oracle;  any  one  claiming  to  be  a 
medium  of  divine  or  diabolic  communications. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  vii.  v.  (1886)  109  Ye  shall 
see  ..  the  cousenage  of  these  oraclers.  1501  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  i.  vi.  823  Pyrrhus  (whom  the  Delphian  Oracler 
Deluded).  1736  Disc.  Witchcr.  12  It  is  certain  that  Oraclers, 
when  they  pronounced  their  Oracles,  did  use  to  counterfeit 
strange  Kinds  of  Voices. 

t  O'raclist.  Obs.  [f.  OBACLE  sb.  +  -IST.]  One 
whose  utterances  are  esteemed  as  oracular. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  Pref.,  Your  Popes  being  pro- 
claimed by  your  own  Oraclists  to  the  worlde,  one  to  be  an 
Asse, another  a  Foxe. 

t  O'raclize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE  : 
cf. -ORACULI2E.]  trans.  To  pronounce  or  predict 
like  an  oracle,  b.  intr.  To  speak  as  an  oracle. 


1648  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  57  Then 
shall  Thy  Conscience  Oraclise  thy  Fate.  1709  Brit.  Apollo 
II.  No.  12.  3/1  For  as  you  Orac'lize  in  Verse. 


Oracular  (orse'ki^laj),  a.  [f.  L.  oracul-um 
ORACLE  +  -AR.  (L.  had  a  rare  oraculari-ust  the 
Eng.  repr.  of  which  would  be  *oracitlary^\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oracle  ;  that  is  the  seat 
or  medium  of  an  oracle,  or  of  direct  divine  com- 
munications. 


oracular,  that  give,  In  points  of  highest  moment,  right 
response.  1774  J.  BRYANT  My  t  hoi.  I.  254  Its  guardian 
Deity,  whose  orgies  were  there  celebrated ;  and  whose  shrine 
was  oracular.  1781  COWPER  Truth  389  Once  the  blest  resi- 
dence of  truth  divine,  ..Where,  in  his  own  oracular  abode, 
Dwelt  visibly  the  light- creating  God.  1853  FELTON  Fam. 
Lett,  xxxvi.  (1865)  282  An  hour  more  brought  us  in  sight  of 
Delphi, — one  of  the  richest  oracular  sites  in  the  world.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Stonehenge  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  126 
The  fable  that  the  ship  Argo  was  loquacious  and  oracular. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  oracle,  or  of  an  inspired, 
divinely  authoritative,  or  infallible  utterance. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies  20  The  vulgar  doe  admire  him, 
holding  his  novels  of  acular.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  206 
He  has  left  some  Oracular  Records  wherein  a  man  may 
read,  .the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Church.  170*  S.  PAR- 
KER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibns  n.  137  He  had  stamp'd  it  upon 
your  minds  for  an  Oracular  Truth,  that  nothing  after  Death 
can  have  any  effect  upon  us.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xix.  IV.  353  Whatever  he  said  or  wrote  was  considered 
as  oracular  by  his  disciples. 


ORACULARITY. 

b.  Resembling  the  ancient  oracles  in  the  mystery, 
ambiguity,  or  sententiousness  of  their  answers. 

1736  IJi'i.iNtiHROKi-;  rntriot.  (1749)  240  Such  expressions 
were  often  used,,  -and  I  believe  these  oracular  speeches  were 
interpreted,  as  oracles  used  t.i  !«:,  According  as  every  man's 
inclinations  led  him.  1845  J  AMI  s  A.  AY/7  ii,  He  opened  his 
lips,  with  an  oracular  shake  of  the  head.  1845  UIKKAKU 
Sybil  v.  \, '  The  deuce  ! '  said  the  Dandy,  who  did  not  clearly 
comprehend  the  bent  of  the  observation  of  his  much  pon- 
dering..friend, but  was  touched  by  its  oracular  terseness. 

c.  Of  mysterious  portent ;  ominous,  portentous. 
i8»o  BYRON  Afar.  Fal.  iv.  ii.  182  Where  swings  the  sullen 

huge  oracular  bell,  Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely 
death.  1820  SHELLEY  CEdipus  u.  ii.  64  These  prodigies  are 
oracular,  and  show  The  presence  of  the  unseen  Deity. 

3.  Of  a  person:  That  delivers  oracular  responses; 
transf.  that  speaks  or  writes  in  the  character  or 
manner  of  an  oracle. 

i8aj  D.  STEWART  Dissert.  Progr.  Philos,  u.  v.  352  In  his 
[l>r.  Law's]  original  speculations,  he  is  weak,  paradoxical, 
and  oracular.  1839  LYTTON  Deverevx  i.  xi,  Morton,  you 
are  quite  oracular.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Spetchesxw.  209  The 
oracular  press  lays  down  the  law.  1865  GROTE  Plato  II. 
xxi.  ii  Like  prophets  and  oracular  ministers. 

4.  Delivered,  uttered,  or  decreed  by  an  oracle. 
x8ao  SHELLEY  Hymn  to  Mercury  Ixxx,  Understood  . .  by 

thee  the  mystery  Of  all  oracular  fates.  1863  MARY  HOWITT 
F,  Brewers  Greece  II.  xvi.  157  Some  oracular  replies  show 
great  political  wisdom.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  190 
When  Oedipus  slays  his  father,  he  does  so  in  contempt  of 
oracular  warnings.  1876  SWINBURNE  Erechtheus  55  For  the 
note  Rings  as  of  death  oracular  to  thy  sons. 

Hence  Ora  cnlarness,  oracularity. 

1717  in  BAILEY  II.  1886  American  XII,  189  Their  oracu- 
larness  is  merely  an  opinion.  1891  /llustr.  Land.  Nevys 
Christm.  No.  2/3  *  He  s  sure  to  wear  a  big  beard '..said 
Amos  Gunn,  with  Metropolitan  oracularness. 

Oracularity  (on^ki/Jlas-riti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  oracular. 

a.  The   quality  of  being  the   medium  or  seat 
of  an  oracle,  or  of  making  divine  communications. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  260  Agreeably  to 
the  notion  which  ascribed  oracularity  to  the  sacred  grotto. 
1818  —  Hory  Mosaicae  1. 130  The  mouth  relates  to  the  sup- 
posed  oracularity  of  the  diluvian  ship,  which  was  feigned  to 
direct  its  votaries  in  an  audible  voice  what  course  they 
ought  to  take.  1841  —  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  36  To  invest 
the  Clergy  with  some  dreamy  and  mysterious  oracularity. 

b.  The  quality  of  being  laconic,  obscure,  and  of 
veiled  meaning ;  with  pi.  an  instance  of  this. 

1840  Blockw.  Mag.  XLvIII.  365  This  we  conceive  to  be 
in  the  purest  style  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  to  establish 
Coleridge's  oracularity  beyond  all  question.  1845  THACKERAY 
Picture  Gossip  Wks.  1900  XIII.  458  Stanfield  has  no  mysti- 
cism or  oracularity  about  him.  a  1849  POE  Whipple  Wks. 
1864  III.  383  The  quips,  quirks,  and  curt  oracularities  of 
the  Emersons  [etc.]. 

Oracularly  (orae-ki/Jflaili),  adv.  [f.  ORACULAR 
+  -LY  a.]  In  an  oracular  manner. 

a.  In  the  solemn,  authoritative,  or  sententious 
manner  of  an  ancient  oracle. 

1771  BURKE  Powers  Juries  in  Libels  Wks.  1877  VI.  162 
L  timid  jury  will  give  way  to  an  awful  judge  delivering 
racularly  the  law,  1788  REID  Aristotle's  Log.  i.  §  i.  3 

He  delivers  his  decisions  oracularly.     1884  Truth  13  Mar. 

380/2  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  speaking  oracularly,  declared 

that  there  was  no  law  against  human  cremation  'if  effected 

without  nuisance  to  others'. 

b.  With   the   obscurity   or   ambiguity   of   the 
responses  of  the  ancient  oracles ;  enigmatically. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  17  May,  Utterances  even  more  oracularly 
ambiguous  are  ascribed  to  him  at  Washington. 

t  Ora'Culist.  Obs.  [f.  L.  drdcul-um  ORACLE  + 
-I3T.]  A  professed  communicator  of  oracles. 

1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  310  It  was  answered  by  the 
divining  Oraculists  that  Augustus  had  onely  a  hundred 
dayes  to  live.  Ibid.  363  And  thus  was  it  shuffled  up  betwixt 
the  astrologers  and  the  oraculists. 

t  Ora'Culize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  drdcul-um 
ORACLE  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  an  oracle  of;  to 
render,  or  hold  as,  oracular. 

'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  127  That  of  Terence  is 
oraculiz'd,  Patres  aequutn  censere  nos  adolesce ntulos  [etc.]. 

Hence  f  Ora  culizer ,  one  who  constitutes  himself 
an  oracle,  or  plays  the  oracle. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  169  But  he  that  sits  on  high., 
in  foure  and  twenty  houres  after  proved  this  great  Oracu- 
lizer  a  compleat  Her. 

Oraculous  (orse'ku/las),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  L.  type  *draculos-uS)  f.  ordcul~um :  cf.  obs.  F.  ora- 
cuhnx  (Cotgr.  and  Godef.),  and  miraculous]  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  an  oracle.  (Formerly 
common ;  now  superseded  by  ORACULAR.) 

1.   =  ORACULAR  i. 

1610  HBALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  596  This  [counting 
the  sands]  the  oraculous  device  of  Delpho  's  ascribed  to  him- 
selfe.    a  1658  CLEVELAND  Answ.  Pamph.  (1677)  130  Reason 
..why  Jupiter,  when  he  was  most  Oraculous,  was  called 
Jupiter  Ammon.    1660  ISGELO  ftcntiv.  <V  Ur.  it.  (1682)  Pref., 
Where  the  Oraculous  Tripos  stands.   1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in. 
14  Uritn  and  Thummim,  those  oraculous  gems  On  Aaron's 
breast.     1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  179  When.. 
Orac'lous  Argo  sail'd  from  wondering  Greece.      1849  tr.  Ct. 
A.  Hamilton's  Fairy  T.  174  [HeJ  soon  left  the  oraculous 
wood  a  full  league  behind  him. 

f2.  =  ORACULAR  2.  06s. 

1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  x.  162  That  what  he  spake,  was 
held  to  be  oraculous  So  true  his  writings  were.     1647  WARD 
Simp.  Coblfr  59  Is  no  Bishop  no  King,  such  an  oraculous 
Truth?     1751  JOHNSON  Katnt'lcr  No.  172  p  10  He.  .expects 
that . .  his  opinion  be  received  as  decisive  and  oraculous. 
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t  b.   =  ORACULAR  2  b.  06s. 

16*5  BACON  Ess.,  Simulation  (Arb.)  509  As  for  Kquiuoca- 
tiuns,  or  Oraculous  Speeches,  they  cannot  hold  out  lun^. 
a  17*0  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Huckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  125  To 
guess. .  what  the  meaning  of  this  oraculous  clause  .should  be. 

3.   =  ORACULAR  3. 

1617  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Fair  Quarrel  n.  ii,  Like  a 
conjuror,  One  of  our  fine  oraculous  wi/ards.  164?  CRA- 
SH AW  Poems  117  The  oraculous  doctors' mystic  bills,  Certain 
hard  words  made  into  pills.  17*5  POPK  Odyss.  iv.  519  The 
oraculous  seer  [Proteus]  frequents  the  Phanan  coast.  1750 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  61  F  4  He  grows  on  a  sudden  oracu- 
lous and  infallible.  1818  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Nightmare  Abbey 
xii,  He.,  asked  Mr.  Flosky,  whom  he  looked  up  to  as  a  most 
oraculous  personage,  whether  any  story  of  any  ghost.. was 
entitled  to  any  degree  of  belief. 

t  4.   =  OBACOLAR  4.  Obs. 


1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  61  Deliuer  him  in  writing  the  state 
f  the  question  ;  who  in  writing  briefly  returncs  his  oracu- 
lous answer.     1634  HFVWOOD  Guttaik.  n.  99  Who.. sung 


many  oraculous  cautions  to  the  people  of  Sparta,  yet  coul 
they  not  predict  their  owne  disaster.    16x4  GATAKER  7'rart- 
subst.  197   As  the  oraculous  predictions  of  the  Prophets 
and  expresse  promises  of  God  himselfe  describe  it. 
b.  (With  allusion  to  ORACLE  sb.  5.) 

1626  DONNE  Serm.  Ixxxviii.  793  One  whose  books  are 
dedicated  to  the  Pope  ..  and  so  hath  had  an  oraculous 
refining  by  an  allowance  oraculo  vivse  rods. 

Hence  Ora'culonsly  adv.,  by  or  in  manner  of  an 
oracle;  asif  by  an  oracle;  oracularly;  Ora-cnlous- 
ness,  oracnlarity. 

1631  BROMB  North.  Lasse  i.  ii.  Wks.  187*  III. 6  My  Cosins 
counsel,  which  hath  ever  been  oraculousfy  good.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  vL  21  The  testimonies  of  Antiquity 
and  such  as  passe  oraculously  amongst  us.  1697  DRYUEX 
Virg.  Georg.  11.  22  The  branching  Beech  and  vocal  Oke, 
Where  Jove  of  Old  Oraculously  spoke.  1755  JOHNSON 
Oraculous,— Oraculousness,  the  state  of  being  oracular. 

II  Oraculuni  (orae*ki/?l^m).     [L. :  see  ORACLE.] 

1.  =  ORACLE. 

1719  SWIFT  To  Sheridan  14  Dec.,  But  I  doubt  the  oraculum 
is  a  poor  supernaculum.  1809  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  (1900) 
88/2  *  You  seem  to  be  the  Oraculum  of  the  hay-fields,  sir . . 
Have  you  any  other  Delphic  utterance?' 

2.  =  ORATORY1  I. 

1845  PETRIE  Eccl.  Archil.  Irel.  \\.  ill  2.  352  Such  oratories 
are  often  designated  by  the  term  oraculum^  a  word  which 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  oratories  in  Ireland. 

O'rad,  adv.  rare.  [f.  L.  ffs,  or-  mouth  +  -ad: 
see  DEXTRAD.]  Towards  the  mouth. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

tOra'fle.  06s.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  orajle :  see 
GIRAFFE.]  A  giraffe. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  xxviii.  (1839)  388  There  also  ben  many 
Bestes,  that  ben  clept  Orafles. 

I!  Ora'ge.  [a.  F.  orage  (ora-g)  :-popular  L. 
auratic-um,  f.  aura  breeze  :  see  -AGE.] 

1 1.  A  violent  or  tempestuous  wind ;  a  storm. 
Also/^-.  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  56  b,  Whiche  knightes  beyng.  -upon 
the  see,  were  sore  vexid..  with  great  orages  and  tempestes. 
1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  137/2  Sodenly  descended  fro  heuen  suche 
a  tempest  of  rayne  and  of  orage  that  it  couerd  alle  the 
montayne.  1611  COTGR.,  Orage^  a  storme^  tempest,  orage. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  183  His  gams.,  were  much 
greater  by  his  practice  j  for  that  flowed  in  upon  him  like 
an  orage.  —  Exam.  lit.  viii.  §  63  (1740)  632  But  there  was 
then  enough  of  the  Church  and  Loyal  Party.. to  stem  that 
Orage  of  t  action. 

2.  An  organ-stop  designed  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  the  noise  of  a  tempest.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Orage,  obs.  form  of  ORACH. 

Oragious  (or^-d^as),  a.  rare.  [a,  Anglo-F. 
orageus,  F.  orageitx  stormy,  f.  orage  storm.] 
Stormy,  tempestuous,  lit.  andyJg*. 

c  1590  Burets  Pilgr.  in  Watson  Coll,  Poems  (1706)  it.  19 
The  storme  wes  so  outragius,  And  with  rumlings  oragius, 
That  I  for  fear  did  gruge.  18515  THACKERAY  Newcomes  xxxi. 
303  M.  d'lvry,  whose  early  life  may  have  been  rather  oragious, 
was  yet  a  gentleman. 

t  Orague-lla.   Obs.     A  kind  of  fabric :  seequot. 

1719  J.  ROBERTS  Spinster  346  Woollen  stuffs,  and  stuffs 
mixed  with  silk.,  quite  lost,  and  thrown  out  of  sale,  such  as., 
sattinets  and  chiverets,  oraguella's. 

Oraison,  obs.  form  of  ORISON. 

Oral  (6»'rftl),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  L.  ds>  or-  month  +  -AL, 
Cf.  F.  oral  (i8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Uttered  or  communicated  in  spoken  words ; 
transacted  by  word  of  mouth  ;  spoken,  verbal. 

i6»8  BP.  HALL  Old  Relig.  xvi.  §  3.  167  As  for  orall  Tradi- 
tions, what  certaintie  can  there  be  in  them  ?  1638  Pcnit.  Con/. 
iv.  (1657)  43  Opened  by  himself  in  orall  confession  to  the 
principal  party  wronged,  c  1680  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  ait 
How  often  have  they  formerly  urged  us  to  an  Oral  or  Pen 
Combat.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  87  F  12  Temptations 
to  petulance . .  which  occur  in  oral  conferences.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  239  Disputes  were  easily  settled  by  the 
steward  of  the  manor .  .on  oral  evidence  of  the  custom  at  issue. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  155  To  throw  discredit  even  upon 
the  Oral  Law  would  not  be  without  danger. 

2.  Using  speech  only;   communicating  instruc- 
tion, etc.  by  word  of  mouth,  rare. 

1870  ARBER  Introd.  Asckanis  Sckolem.  6  The  influence  of 
simply  Oral  Teachers  rests  chiefly  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Taught. 

b.  Using  ordinary  speech  or  ' lip-language'  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

1880  Daily  News  ii  Nov.  6/2,  I  understand  that  under 
the  oral  system  both  signs  and  finger-s  peak  ing  are  prohibited. 
7/vV/.,  If  I  [a  deaf  mute]  had  been  sent  to  an  oral  school  I 
should  have  made  little  or  no  progress  whatever. 


ORANGE. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ihe  mouth,  as  a  part  of 
the  txxly. 

Oral  cai<ityt  (a)  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  (/•)  in  haush  Ihitr 
insects,  the  nollow  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  head,  from 
which  the  haustellutn  or  sucking-mouth  protrudes. 

1656  BLOUKT  Gltusogr.,  OraT,  pertaining  to  the  mouth, 
visage,  face,  look,  favor  or  voyce.  1816  KIRBV  &  Si>.  F.ntomol. 
(1843)  I.  89  The  acute  pain  which  attends  the  insertion  of 
their  oral  stings.  1816  Ibid,  xlvil  (ed.  i)  IV.  179  Their  oral 
organs.. are  of  a  Neuropterous  type.  1888  KOLLESTOM  & 
JACKSON  A  HIM.  Lift  503  Salivary  glands ..  open  into  the 
oral  cavity,  the  most  important  pair  belonging  to  the 
labium. 

4.  Done  or  performed  with  or  by  the  month,  as 
the  organ  of  eating  and  drinking. 

i6»s  USSHEK  Answ.  Jlfuit  71  This  grosse  opinion  of  the 
orall  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  a  1655 
VINES  Lord's  Stiff.  (1677)  382  The  guiltiness  of  ChrUts 
Body  is  not  by  the  oral  eating.  1888  Cn.  Times  13  July  613 
Attendance  at  the  Holy  Eucharist  without  oral  communion 
on  every  occasion. 

B.  as  sb.  Short  for  oral  sound,  oral  plate,  etc. 

1885  Athenyum  n  Apr.  475/2  A  ring  of  plates  which  are 
the  homologues  of  the  five  oral  plates. . .  These  orals  are  the 
actinal  representatives  of  the  basals.  1887  BENSON  Univ. 
Phonography  ii  The  vowels  [may  be  divided]  into  Five 
Pharyngals :  Five  Orals  :  Five  Diphthongs.  Ibid.  12  The 
Orals,  short  or  long,  in  Feel,  Fill,  Tulle,  Full,  Fool. 

II  Orale  (or?'l»,  ora-U).  Eccl.  [med.L.,  =  'veir, 
neuter  of  *ffral-is  adj.,  f.  et,  or-  face,  countenance, 
mouth.  See  Du  Cange.]  A  veil,  covering  the 
face  and  breast  and  falling  upon  the  shoulders, 
worn  by  the  Pope  at  certain  solemn  ceremonials. 

1844-49  [see  FANON  2]. 

Oralism  (o»-raliz'm).  [f.  OBAL  + -ISM.]  The 
method  of  instructing  deaf-mutes  by  ordinary 
speech  or  '  lip-language ',  instead  of  by  the  manual 
alphabet. 

1883  Amer.  Ann.  Deaffy  Dumb  Apr.  90  So  far  as  oralism 
. .  is  concerned. 

Oralist  (oe-ralist).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  One  practised  in  oral  delivery;  a  correct  or 
model  speaker,     rare. 

1867  A.  M.  BELL  /  'is.  Speech  109  A  comparison  of  the 
independent  pronunciations  of  two  or  three  such  selected 
oralists  to  fix  the  alphabet  for  Visible  Speech  printing. 

2.  One  who  uses  oral  teaching  or  '  lip-language ' 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

1880  Daily  News  n  Nov.  6/2  The  oralists  say  that  under 
the  French  system  signs  only  are  taught.  1882  Amer.  Ann. 
Deaf  ft  Dumb  July  154  An  ardent  oralist. 

Ora-lity.  rare-1,  [f.  OBAL  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  of  being  oral,  or  orally  communicated. 

1666  J.  SFRCEANT  Letter  of  Thanks  108  The  Orality  of  the 
Rule  of  Faith. 

Orally   6«Tali),  adv.    [f.  OBAL  -r-  -LY  2.] 

1.  By,  through,  or  with  the  mouth  as  the  organ 
of  eating  and  drinking. 

1608  BP.  HALL  Epist.  i.  v.  30  The  priest  did  sacrifice,  and 
orally  devour  it  whole.  1615  USSHKR  Anftti.  Jesuit  (1631)  48 
That  which  is  externally  delivered  in  the  Sacrament,  and 
orally  received  by  the  Communicant.  1803  Ck.  Times  17 
Feb.  164/4  It  is  tne  duty  of  every  Catholic  to  be  present 
every  Lord's  Day  at  the  offering  of  the  Eucharist,  whether 
he  communicates  orally  or  in  the  prayers  only. 

2.  By  or  with  the  month  as  the  organ  of  speech  ; 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  verbally. 

i6«  TILLOTSON  Rule  of  Faith  in.  ix.  5  a  The  faith  of  the 
Jews  was  not  delivered  to  them  orally,  but  by  writing.  1786  - 
1805  H.  TOOKE  Parley  32  Without  ..  Language  mankind 
would  have  nothing  but  Interjections  with  which  to  com- 
mumcate,  orally,  any  of  their  feelings.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xix.  III.  109  The  votes,  according  to  Spartan  usage, 
were  given  orally,  a  1850  MACAULAY  Hist.  Bug.  xxiii.  V.  28 
An  Act.  .forbidding  English  subjects  to  hold  any  intercourse 
orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  message,  with  the  exiled  family. 

Orang  (orse-rj),  abbreviated  f.  OBANG-OUTAKG. 

1778  CAMPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  145,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  seven  Orangs.  1854  OWEN  SkeL  * 
Teeth  in  Circ.Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  \.itf)  Both  chimpanzees  and 
orangs  differ  from  the  human  subject  in  the  order  of  the 
development  of  the  permanent  series  of  teeth,  attrib.  1881 
DE  WINDT  Equator  106  Our  last  attempt  at  orang  shooting. 

Orange  (prendj),  rf.1,*.  Forms:  4-8orenge, 
(6  orr-,  -ndge,  -(n)ohe,  7  oreng);  5-  orange,  (5 
hor-,  oronge,  6-7  -Inge,  7  -ynge ;  5  Sc.  oreynae). 
[ME.  orengc,  orange,  a.  OF.  ortnge  (13th  c.), 
orange,  =  It.  narancia  (Florio),  nowar<j»r»a(Venet. 
naranza,  Milan,  naranz),  Sp.  naranja,  Pg.  laranja, 
also  med.  Gr.  vtpavrftov.  The  Sp.  and  Gr.  are  ad. 

Arabic  ^>\j   ndranj,   in   Pers.  i»J_i^li   narang, 

ndring:  cf.  late  Skr.ndraitga,  Hindi  narangi;  also 
Pers.  nar  pomegranate. 

The  native  country  of  the  orange  appears  to  have  been  the 
northern  frontier  of  India,  where  wild  oranges  are  still  found 
and  the  name  may  have  originated  there.  The  loss  of  initial 
n  in  Fr.,  Eng.,  and  It.  is  usually  ascribed  to  its  absorption  in 
the  indef.  article  in  une  narange,  vna  narancia.  Med.L. 
had  also  the  forms  arangia,  anintia  (Du  Cange),  whence 
aurantia  by  popular  association  with  aurum  gold,  from  the 
colour.  Soperh.  OF.  erenge  for  arangt,  after  or  gold.] 

A.  sb.  I.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  (see  sense  a),  a  large 
globose  many-celled  berry  (HKSPEBIDIOM)  with  sub- 
acid  juicy  pulp,  enclosed  in  a  tough  rind  externally 
of  a  bright  reddish  yellow  ( =  orange)  colour. 

The  common  variety  b  variously  called  the  £«•«.£•»£ 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  or  Suxct  O. ;  the  nameCi/<M  °'"' 
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especially  common  in  i7~i8th  c.  Other  varieties  or  species 
are  known  as  Blood(-red),  Malta  or  Maltese  O.,  a  red-pulped 
variety ;  Jaffa  or  Joppa  O.,  a  lemon-shaped  and  very  sweet 
kind ;  Navel  O.,  a  nearly  seedless  variety  from  Brazil,  etc., 
having  the  rudiment  of  a  second  fruit  imbedded  in  its  apex; 
Clove  unOgilvie  iZfa),  Noble,  or  Mandarin  <?.  =  MANDARIN; 
Tangerine  O.:  see  TANGERINE.  The  fruit  of  the  Citrus 
Bigaradia  is  called  the  Bitter,  Honied,  or  Seville  O. ;  and 
that  of  the  C.  Bergamia,  Bergamot  O.  or  BERGAMOT. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  1044  As  orenge  &  o>er  fryt.  a  1387 
Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  15  Citrangulum  pomum, 
orenge.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  647/40  Hoc  masuclum, 
orange.  c\^oPromp.  Parv.  371/1  Oronge,  fruete.  ^1490 
Paston  Lett.  III.  364  Halfe  a  hondryd  orrygys.  1497  in 
Ace.  Ld.  High^  Treas.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  330  For  bering  of  the 
appill  oreynzeis . .  fra  the  schip.  1538  TURNER  Libellns, 
Malum  medtcum,  an  oreche.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health 
(1585)  S  j,  The  sede  of  Orenche.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornayx., 
141  The  rinde  of  the  Orrendge  is  hot,  and  the  meate  within 
it  is  cold.  1598  Epulario  C  ij,  Take  the  iuice  of  an  Oringe, 
or  else  Vergice.  1698  A.  BRAND  Emb.  Muscovy  to  China 
87  Grapes,  Apples.  .China-Oranges,,  .and  other  fruits.  1796 
STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxix.  375,  1  found  a  crystal  phial 
filled  with  essential  oil  of  orange ..  extracted  from  the  rind 
or  peel  of  the  oranges,  c  1830  Cries  of  York  18  Sweet 
China  Oranges.  St.  Michael's  Oranges  I  vend  At  one 
or  two  a  penny.  1841  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  E*p.  (Roxb.) 
Pref.  48  In  the  iSth  of  Edward  the  first  [1290]  a  large 
Spanish  ship  came  to  Portsmouth ;  out  of  the  cargo  of  which 
the  Queen  bought. .  fifteen  citrons  and  seven  oranges  [Powet 
de  orenge],  1866  Treas.  Bot.  292  Oranges  were  unknown  in 
Europe,  or  at  all  events  in  Italy,  m  the  eleventh  century, 
but  were  shortly  afterwards  carried  westward  by  the  Moors. 
Ibid.,  The  Noble  or  Mandarin  Orange  is  a  small  flattened 
and  deep  orange.. it  is  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet.  1870 
YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  179  The  rind  of  the  orange 
yields  by  distillation  a  fragrant  oil  much  used  in  perfumery. 

b.  Phrase :    To  squeeze  or  suck  an  orange,  to 
extract  all  the  juice  from  it ;  fig.  to  take  all  that  is 
profitable  out  of  anything, 

1685  Gracian's  Courtier's  Orac.  4  So  soon  as  the  Orange 
is  squeezed,  it's  thrown  upon  the  ground.  1822  G.  CANNING 
in  G.  Canning  fy  his  Times  364  For  fame,  it  is  a  squeezed 
orange ;  but  for  public  good  there  is  something  to  do.  1884 
HAWLEV  SMART  From  Post  to  Finish  I.  vii.  108  It  is  rather 
rough  on  the  boy. .to  suddenly  discover  that  his  father  had 
sucked  the  orange,  and  that  he  has  merely  inherited  the 
skin.  1891  in  Dixon  Diet.  Idiom.  Eng.  Phr.,  By  this  time 
Dibdin  was  a  sucked  orange ;  his  brain  was  dry. 

c.  Oranges  and  lemons,  a  nursery  game,  in  which 
a  ditty  beginning  with  these  words  is  sung,  and 
the  players  take  sides  according  to  their  answer 
to  the  question  (  Which  will  you  have,  oranges  or 
lemons  ? ' 

1887  E.  D.  BOURNE  Girls'  Games  48. 

2.  (More  fully  ORANGE-TREE,  q.v.).  An  evergreen 
tree  (Citrus  Aurantium},  a  native  of  the   East, 
now  largely  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the 
Azores,  and   in   most   warm,  temperate,   or   sub- 
tropical regions ;  it  produces  fragrant  white  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  mentioned  in  sense  I.     (Also  applied 
to  allied  species  or  subspecies,  as  C.  nobilis,  C. 
Bigaradia,  C.  Bergamia'.  see  i.) 

Otaheite  orange,  a  hardy  shrubby  variety  used  as  an 
ornamental  plant  and  as  a  stock  for  dwarfing  other  varieties 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  (1621)  3  Groues  of  Oranges.  1785 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxv.  (1794)  371  The  Orange  and 
Lemon  may  be  distinguished  by  pointed  leaves  from  the 
Shaddock.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  292/1  It  is  said  that  St. 
Dominic  planted  an  orange  for  the  convent  of  St.  Sabina  in 
Rome,  in  the  year  1200.  1886  G.  MEREDITH  Ball.  Yng. 
Princess  iv.  i,  The  soft  night-wind  went  laden  to  death  With 
smell  of  the  orange  in  flower. 

3.  Applied,  with  qualifying  word  prefixed,  to 
plants  of  various  families,  or  their  fruit,  mostly 
from  some  apparent  resemblance  in  flower  or  fruit 
to  the  orange-tree. 

Jamaica  orange,  the  fruit  of  the  Glycosmis  citrifolia 
(Treas.  Bot,  1866);  Native  orange  (Australia),  (a)  the 
orange-thorn  (see  quot.iSSg) ;  (/')  the  small  native  pomegranate, 
Capparis  mitchelti;  Osage  orange,  Maclura  aurantiaca, 
a  spreading  tree  of  the  Southern  United  States,  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  sometimes  cut  to  form  a  hedge  ;  Quito 
orange,  the  berry  ofSo/anum  Quitoense,  a  species  of  night- 
shade, in  colour,  fragrance,  and  taste  resembling  an  orange ; 
Sumatra  orange,  Murraya  sumatrana  (Miller  Plant-n. 
1884) ;  Wild  orange,  (a)  of  the  West  Indies,  Drypetes 
glauca  (Treas.  Bot.);  (b)  the  Carolina  cherry-laurel,  Pntnus 
Carolina;  (c)  an  Australian  rubiaceous  timber-tree,  Can- 
thium  latifolium,  also  called  wild  lemon  (Morris  1898).  See 
also  MOCK-ORANGE. 

1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Amtr.  160  note,  It  bleeds  an  acrid 
milky  juice  when  wounded,  and  is  called  by  the  hunters  the 
Osage  orange.  ^  1859  MARCY  Prairie  Trav.  i.  26  Wheels 
made  of  the  bois  d'arc,  or  Osage-orange  wood,  are  the  best 
for  the  plains,  as  they  shrink  but  little.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
200/1  The  plants  [of  the  genus  Citriobatus\  are  called  the 
Native  Orangeand  Orange  Thorn  by  the  Australian  colonists, 
1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Useful  Native  Plants  12  *  Small  Native 
Pomegranate ',  *  Native  Orange ' . .  The  fruit  is  from  one  to 


the  aboriginals.     1890  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  60  We  had  three 
miles  of  osage  orange  hedges. 

b.  Applied  to  varieties  of  apples  or  pears,  re- 
sembling the  orange  in  colour;  cf.  orange-bergamot, 
-musk,  -pear,  -pippin  (see  B.  2  c  below). 

1731-3  MILLER  Gard.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pyrns,  The  Villain  of 
Anjou.  It  is  also  called. .The  Tulip  Pear,  and.  .The  Great 
Orange.  1767  J.  ABKRCROMBIE  Ev.  Man  his  own  Gard. 
(1803)  673/1  Pears ,.  Summer  orange,  Winter  orange,  Swiss 
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bergamot.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Aug.  2/1  '  Cox's  orange 
pippin  '  and  'Blenheim  orange',  are  certain  to  repay  liberally 
for  careful  cultivation. 

4.  =  SEA  ORANGE,  a  large  orange-coloured  holo- 
thurian  {Lophotlmria  fabricii)  of  globose  shape. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitppl.  s.  v.  Orange,  Sea  Orange,  in 
natural  history,  a  name  given  by  Count  MarsigH  to  a  very 
remarkable  species  of  sea  plant,  ..it  is  round  and  hollow, 
and  in  all  respects  resembles  the  shape  of  an  orange.  1838 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  518/1  The  body  of  the  orange,  as 
it  is  called,  is  fastened  by  them  [fine  filaments]  to  the  rock, 
or  other  solid  substance. 

5.  (More  fully  OKANGE-COLOUR.)     The  reddish- 
yellow  colour  of  the  orange ;  one  of  the  so-called 
seven  colours  of  the  spectrum,  occupying  the  region 
between  red  and  yellow.     Also,  a  pigment  of  this 
colour ;    usually,  with   defining   words,    as   trade 
names  for  various  shades,  often  indicating  chemical 
origin,  as  cadmium,  Chinese,  diphenylamina,  gold, 
Mars,  zinc  orange,  etc. 

« 1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxiv.  66  O  wareit 
orange!  willed  me  to  weir.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  IV.  327  Pileus  frequently  tinged  with  orange.  1832 
TENNYSON  Mariana  in  the  SoutJi  26  Till  all  the  crimson 
changed,  and  past  Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea.  1851 
MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  \.  10  Yonder  the  orange  pre- 
dominates in  the  showy  flowers  of  the  asclepia. 

6.  Her.  A  roundel  tenne^  (tawny-coloured). 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  88  The  seuenth  He  beareth 
Argent,  vij  Orenges.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  xix.  (r66o) 
352  If  they  [Roundles]  be  Tenne  then  we  call  them  Orenges. 
1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1868-82  in  CUSSANS  Her.  iv. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attrib. :    of  an 
orange  or  oranges,  as  orange-bloom,  -grove,  -juice, 
kernel,  -pip,   -plant,  -plantation,   -room,  -thicket, 
-tribe ;  employed  or  used  in  the  orange  trade,  as 
orange-box,  -chest,  -girl,  -man,  -merchant,  -wench, 
-wife,  -woman ;  flavoured  with  orange-juice  or  peel, 
as  orange-custard,  -pudding,  -wine ;    b.  objective 
or  obj.  genitive,  as  orange-grower,  -seller,  -thrcnv- 
ing ;   c.  parasynthetic,  as  orange-shaped  adj. 

1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  16  The  "Orange- 
bloom,  that  with  such  sweetness  blows.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD 
Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  256  To  make  "Orange  Custards, 
1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Life  Johnson  195  One  poet  feigns, 
that  the  town  is  a  sea,  the  playhouse  a  ship,  . .  and  the 
*orange-girls  powder-monkies.  1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl. 
30  Jan.  in  StorK  Ace.  E.Florida  56  We.,  encamped  at  a  great 
*orange-grove.  1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4344/4  Thomas  Martin, 
late  of  London,  "Orange- Merchant.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills 
I.  349  The  *Orange-Miss,  that  here  Cajoles  the  Duke.  1821 
KEATS  Isabella  xvi,  Fair  "orange-mounts  Were  of  more  soft 
ascent  than  lazar  stairs.  1897  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  885 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  a  cherry-stone  or  . .  an 
*orange-pip  could  enter  the  appendix.  1720  FENTON  in 
Waller's  Wks.  Observ.  p.  xlvi/a  When  this  Poem  was 
written,  the  "orange-plantations  of  this  island  were  in  good 
repute.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  171  An 
"Orange-Pudding.  Boil  the  rind  of  a  Seville  orange  very  soft 
[etc.].  1665  PEPYS  Diary  21  Feb.,  Mrs.  Jenings..the  other 
day  dressed  herself  like  an  "orange  wench.  1711  STEELE 
Sped.  No.  141  f  7  A  Poet,  .neglects  the  Boxes,  to  write  to 
the  Orange-Wenches.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  i.  78  A  cause 
betweene  an  "Orendge  wife,  and  a  Forset-seller.  1675  Phil. 
Trans.  X.  256  Casks  of  *Orenge-wine.  1772  HEY  ibid. 
LXII.  260  He  drank  a  bottle  of  orange-wine  in  the  course 
of  this  day.  1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  iv.  i,  At  the 
Play  whisper  it  to  the  *orange-women.  1801  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Good  French  Governess  (1832)  108  Carts  and  wheel- 
barrows, and  vulgar  looking  things,  fit  for  orange-women's 
daughters. 

d.  Special  comb. :  orange-aphis,  a  black 
aphis  (Siphonophora  citrifolii)  that  infests  the 
orange-tree;  •)•  orange-apple,  an  orange;  orange- 
bead,  an  orange-pip  formed  into  a  bead  ;  orange- 
berry,  an  immature  orange ;  orange-bird,  a  bird 
of  Jamaica  :  see  quot. ;  orange-brandy,  brandy 
flavoured  with  orange-peel;  orange-butter  (see 
quot.);  orange-butterfly,  a  large  black  and  white 
butterfly,  Papilio  cresphontes,  the  larva  of  which 
feeds  on  the  orange-tree ;  orange-chip,  a  slice 
of  orange-peel  prepared  for  eating ;  orange-dog, 
the  larva  of  the  orange-butterfly ;  orange-fly, 
a  name  of  several  small  flies,  whose  larvae  burrow 
in  the  orange;  orange-jelly,  a  jelly  flavoured  with 
orange- juice  and  orange-peel;  (b]  a  variety  of  swede 
turnip ;  (f)  popular  name  of  a  fungus,  Tremella 
mesenterica;  orange-maggot,  the  larva  of  the 
orange-fly ;  orange-marmalade :  see  MARMALADE  ; 
orange-oil,  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  rind 
of  the  orange ;  orange-pea,  a  young  unripe  fruit  of 
the  cura9oa  or  other  orange,  used  as  an  issue  pea  and 
to  flavour  liqueurs ;  orange-quarter,  (a)  one  of  the 
natural  divisions  of  an  orange ;  (6)  a  fourth  part 
of  an  orange ;  orange-scale,  any  scale-insect  which 
infests  the  orange-tree;  esp.  Aspidiotus  aurantii 
(Cent.  Diet.) ;  orange-skin,  (a)  orange-peel ;  (/') 
an  orange  tint  of  the  skin ;  (c)  orange-skin  surface, 
a  name  given  to  the  slightly  rough  glaze  of  certain 
varieties  of  Oriental  porcelain ;  orange-strainer, 
a  utensil  for  straining  the  juice  of  an  orange. 

1561  HOLI.YBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  35  Yalow  as  an  'Orenge 
appel.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  962,  I  commend  also  Beads  of 
Harts-Horne,  .  .also  "Orenge-Beads ;  also  Beads  of  Lignum 
Aloes,  Macerated  first  in  Rose-water,  and  Dryed.  1886 
Guide  Kern  Mas.  Econ.  Bat.  No.  j.  29  The  small  immature 
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fruits  which  drop  from  the  trees,  when  collected  and  dried, 
form  the  *Orange  berries  of  pharmacy.  1847  GOSSE  Birds 
Jamaica  231  Cashew-bird...  About  Spanish  Town,  it  is 
called  the*Orange-bird.  .from  the  resemblance  of  its  plump 
and  glowing  breast  to  that  beautiful  fruit.  1894  NEWTON 


ngillazena.  .one  of  the  Tanagers.  lyooCoNGREVE  Way 
of  World  iv.  v,  I  banish  all  foreign  forces,  all  auxiliaries 
to  the  tea-table,  as  *orange-brandy  [etc.].  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD 
Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  337  To  make  Orange  Brandy.  Pare 
eight  oranges  very  thin,  and  steep  the  p_eels  in  a  quart  of 
brandy  forty-eight  hours  in  a  close  pitcher  (etc.].  1706 
Closet  of  Rarities  (N.),  The  Dutch  way  to  make  *orange- 
butter.— Take  new  cream  two  gallons,  beat  it  up  to  a  thick- 
ness, then  add  half  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water,  and  as 
much  red  wine,  and  so  being  become  the  thickness  of  butter, 
it  retains  both  the  colour  and  scent  of  an  orange.  1675  E. 
WILSON  Spadacr.  Dunelm.  80  He  must  eat  some  *Orange 
Chips,  c  1730  Royal  Remarks  52  Tea  in  the  Boxes,  and 
Orange-Chips  -zs.bd.  1769  {see  CHIP so.1  2b],  itybCasselfs 
Diet.  Cookery,  Orange  Chips.— Take  the  rinds  of  some 
large  oranges.  Cut  into  quarters,  and  weigh  them... Put 
the  chips  on  a  sieve  in  the  sun.  1890  JULIA  P.  BALLARD 
Among  Moths  fy  Butterfl.  142  The  common  name  in  Florida 
for  this  caterpillar  is  '  the  *orange  dog ',  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance of  its  most  curious  head  to  that  animal.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  210  To  make  *Orange 
Jelly.  Take  half  a  pound  of  hartshorn  shavings,  and  two 
quarts  of  spring  water, . .  and  the  rind  of  three  oranges 
pared  very  thin,  and  the  juice_pf  six.  1893  Times  n  July 


of  Mandarin,  .has  an  agreeable  odour,  different  from  that 
of  lemon  or  *orange-oil,  and  a  not  unpleasant  taste,  like 
that  of  orange-oil.  1857  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex.,  *Orange  Peas, 
common  name  for  issue  peas,  made  from  the  Aurantia 
Curassaventia,  or  Curassoa  apples  or  oranges  when  dried 
and  hardened,  1718  Mrs.  Mary  Eales's  Receipts  98  Take 
it  off  the  Fire,  and  put  in  your  *  Orange-Quarters.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  540  EpicJirosis  Aurigo. 
*Orange  skin.  1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2316/4  A  set  of  Casters, 
and  an  *Orange-Strainer,  all  of  Silver.  1705  Ibid.  No. 
4154/4  A  silver  Orange -strainer. 

B.  adj.  1.  Of  the  colour  of  an  orange  (see  A.  5). 

Orig.  an  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.,  as  in  OLIVE  adj. ;  so  in  quot. 
1542,  '  orange  hue  ' ;  but  in  1620, '  orange  velvet ',  an  adj. 

For  the  political  or  party  use  of  the  colour  (quots.  1723, 
1849,  1884),  see  ORANGE  sb?  i  note. 

1542  Inv.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  104  Item  thrie  peces  of 
courtingis  for  the  chepell  of  oringe  hew.  1620  Union  Inv. 
22  Two  low  stooles  of  black  and  oringe  wrought  velvet!. 
1723  HIGGONS  Short  View  Eng.  Hist.  (1736)  350  His 
daughter  Denmark  [afterwards  Queen  Anne],  with  her 
great  favourite  (lady  Churchill),  both  covered  with  Orange 
ribbands, .  .went  triumphant  to  the  playhouse.  1799  WORDSW. 
Infl.  Nat.  Objects  &  In  the  west  The  orange  sky  of  evening 
died  away.  1831  BBEWSTER  Optics  vii.  72  We  have  there- 
fore, by  absorption,  decomposed.. orange  light  into  yellow 
and  red.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  (1856)  II.  530  The 
whole  High  Street  [of  Oxford,  in  1688]  was  gay  with  orange 
ribands.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  813/1  (Orangemen], 
The  orange  flowers  of  the  Lilium  bnlbiferum  are  worn  in 
Ulster  on  the  ist  and  izth  July,  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Boyne  and  Aughrim. 

2.  Combinations,  a.  With  other  adjs.  of  colour, 
expressing  modification  by  orange,  as  orange-brown , 
-t>uft,  -chestnut,  -cinnamon,  -cream,  -crimson,  -ftesh, 
-gold,  -rttfouSj  -scarlet  adjs.  (sbs.)  ;  also  in  names 
of  pigments,  as  orange-chrome^  -lake,  -had.  b. 
parasynthetic,  as  orange-flowered  (having  orange 
flowers),  -headed  (having  an  orange-coloured  head), 
•hited,  -quilled,  -spiked,  -spotted,  -tailed,  -winged, 
etc.,  adjs. ;  orange-fuming^.,  thai  produces  orange- 
coloured  fumes;  orange-legged,  -thighed  adjs., 
of  birds :  having  the  shank  or  thigh  orange-coloured, 
as  the  Orange-legged  Hobby,  Falco  vespertimts,  the 
Orange- thighed  Falcon,  Falco  fuscoc&rulescen s  {List 
Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  (1896)  398). 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  305  *Orange  brown  Body. 
1866  ODLING  Anim.  C/iem.  153  The  bromine  floats  on  the 


of  lead ;  a  fine  orange-coloured  pigment.  1882  Garden 
14  Jan.  16/2  The  flowers  ranging  in  colour  from  yellow  to 
a  bright  *orange-cinnamon.  1862  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess. 
Hist,  fy  Art  27-8  A  wall  of  an  *orange-cream  colour.  1882 
Garden  16  Dec.  534/2  A  glowing  *orange-crimson,  very 
bright  and  effective,  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes 
108  The  colour  varies  from  reddish-brown  to  pale  *orange- 
flesh  or  salmon -colour.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem. 
(ed.  3)  89  Along  with  pure  nitric  acid,  it  forms  the  Grange- 
fuming  nitric  acid  of  the  shops,  often  called  nitrous  acid. 
1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  $  Psyche  Mar.  xxv,  Broad  and  low 
down,  where  late  the  sun  had  been,  A  wealth  of  Grange- 
gold  was  thickly  shed.  1881  RITA  My  Lady  Coquette  \\\, 
Miss  Skipton,  in  her  radiant  *orange-hued  garments.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  717  The  Grange-lake  above- 
mentioned.,  was  used  with  great  success  by  a  considerable 
manufacturer.  The  colour  it  produces  is  that  of  the  vinegar- 
garnet.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  III.  552  When  the 
temperature  is  properly  regulated,  another  pigment  is  ob- 
tained, called  *Orange  Lead.  1865  Reader  No.  123.  521/1 
The  *orange-quilled  porcupine  (Hystrix  Malabarica}.  1894 
R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  37  Under  surface 
pale  *orange-rufous,  the  abdomen  white.  1824  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  139  Tulip,  poppy,  lily,— something 
orange  or  scarlet,  or  *orange-scarlet.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PI.  VI.  57  *Orange-spiked  Fox-tail.  1802  BINGLEY 
Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III,  2oolhe  Grange-tailed  bee.  ..  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  British  Bees.  1865  Sat.  Rev. 
5  Aug.  182  The  beautiful  grakle,  familiar  to  visitors  at  the 
Convent  of  Marsaba  as  the  '  Grange- winged  blackbird  '. 
C.  In  names  of  orange-coloured  varieties  of 


ORANGE. 

apples  or  pears,  as  orange-bergamot ',  -musk,  -pear, 
-pippin;  also  in  names  of  plants,  animals,  etc. 
of  this  colour  (more  or  less),  as  orange  bat, 
the  Phinonyctiris  aitrantia,  inhabiting  northern 
Australia,  the  male  of  which  has  fur  of  a  bright 
orange  (Cassctts  Encycl.  Diet.  1886);  orange- 
cowry,  a  large  handsomecowry  ( Cyprsa  atiraniia), 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  orange  dove,  a  Fijian 
bird  (Chrysccnas  victor),  the  male  of  which  has 
bright  orange  plumage ;  orange-flu,  a  variety  of 
trout  found  in  the  Tweed ;  orange-fly,  a  fishing- 
tly  (see  quot). ;  orange  fungus,  a  fungus  which 
attacks  roses ;  orange-grass,  Hyfericum  Sarothra, 
having  minute  deep-yellow  flowers  (Miller  Plant-n. 
1884);  orange  gum,  an  Australian  myrtaceous 
tree,  Angofhora  lanceolata  (Morris)  ;  orange-leaf, 
(a)  an  evergreen  shrub  of  New  Zealand,  Coprosma 
lucida  (Miller  flant-n.) ;  (6)  a  quality  of  shellac ; 
orange  lightning :  see  quot. ;  orange  lily,  Lilium 
croceum  ;  also  L.  bulliiferum,  var.  atirantium ; 
orange-list,  a  kind  of  wide  baize ;  orange  mine, 
mineral,  an  oxide  of  lead  of  similar  composition 
to  red  lead,  but  of  brighter  colour,  formed  by 
oxidizing  white  lead ;  f  orange-mint,  a  species 
of  mint ;  orange  moth,  a  geometrid  moth  (see 
quot.);  orange  paste  (Dyeing),  a  paste  for  pro- 
ducing an  orange  colour ;  orange-quit,  a  bird  of 
Jamaica,  Glossoptila  ruficollis ;  orange -root,  a 
North  American  ranunculaceous  plant,  the  golden- 
seal  ;  orange-sallow,  a  night-moth,  Xanthia  ci- 
trago  (Cassell)  ;  orange-slip  clay,  a  clay  used  in 
Staffordshire,  of  a  grey  colour,  having  mixed  with 
it  reddish  nodules,  which  impart  an  orange  colour 
to  the  '  slip  '  or  tempered  mass ;  orange  thorn  : 
see  A.  3,  quot.  1889*. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729)  232/2  Fruit-Trees  ..  for 
a  moderate  Plantation.  .Pears.. "Orange  Bergamot  [etc.]. 
1875  E.  L.  LAYARD  in  Ibis  435  In  the  same  locality  he  pro- 
cured the  '"Orange  Dove',  and  found,  .that  the  female  and 
young  male  were  green.  1834  SELBY  in  Proc.  Beno.  Nat. 
Club  I.  No.  2.  36  A  trout.. analogous  to  the  *Orange  fin  of 
the  Tweed.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  105  The  'Orange  fly 
. .  Dubbed  with  orange  coloured  wool ;  the  wings  off  the 
feather  of  a  blackbirds  wing.  1881  Garden  25  Feb.  133/1 
There  is.. no  disease  to  which  the  Rose  is  liable  that  is  so 
destructive  in  its  effects  as  a  virulent  attack  of  'Orange 
fungus.  1883  CasselCs  Faw.  Mag.  Oct.  683/2  Shell-lac  . . 
is  known . .  as  button ', '  "orange-leaf ', .  .and  '  reddish  orange- 
leaf.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Coprosma  lucida,  Otago 
Orange-leaf,  or  Looking-glass  bush.  1881  GREENER  Gun 
501  The  captain,  .loaded  with  Dittmar  powder  in  the  first 
and  "orange  lightning,  No  6.  in  the  second  barrel.  1856 
DELAMER  Ft.  Card.  (1861)  38  The  'Orange  Lily,  L.  croceum, 
a  native  of  Austria,  may  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage 
plot  of  flowers.  1880  BRITTEN  &  H.  Plant-n.,  Orange  Lily, 
the  common  name  in  gardens  for  Lilium  bulbifcrum.  1830 
BOOTH  Anal.  Diet.  I.  182  A  wide  Baize,  dyed  in  fancy 
colours,  is  exported,  chiefly  to  Spain,  under  the  name  of 
"Orangelist.  1839  URE  Diet,  Artss.v.  Minium,  The  best 
minium,  however,  called  "orange  mine,  is  made  by  the  slow 
calcination  of  good  white  lead  (carbonate)  in  iron  trays. 
1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  39  The  gentler  Tops  of  the  'Orange- 
Mint,  enter  well  into  our  Composition.  1869  NEWMAN 
Brit.  Moths  92  The  "Orange  Moth  (Angerona  prunaria). 
The  wings  of  the  male  generally  rich  orange.  1731-3 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pyrus,  The  'Orange  Musk.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.,  Orch.  July  (1729)  210  Pears  ..green 
Chesil  Pears,  "Orange  Pear  [etc.],  1731-3  MILLER  Gard. 
Diet.  s.v.  Pyrus,  The  Green  Orange  Pear.  1813  J.  BAD- 
COCK  Dom.  Amusem.  48  The  female  flower  of  the  "orange 
pippin.  1884  [see  A.  3\i],  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
s.  v.  Quit,  Thus  the  "Orange-Quit  is  Glossoptila  rujicoltis, 
one  of  the  Cxretidx.  1866  Treat.  Sot.  605/1  Hydrastis 
canadensis  is  the  only  species  of  a  genus  of  Ranun- 
tu!act\-e,  found  in  damp  places  in  woods,  in  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  it  is  called  Yellow 
Puccoon,  "Orange  root,pr  Canadian  Yellow  root.  Ibid.  818/2 
* Orange-thorn,  a  colonial  name  for  Citriobatus. 

Orange  (p-rendj),  s6.2 

1.  The  name  of  a  town  on  the  river  Rhone  in 
France,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  principality 
of  the  same  name,  which  passed  in  1530  into 
the  possession  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  and  so  to 
the  ancestors  of  William  III  of  England,  styled 
princes  of  Orange-Nassau.  On  the  death  of 
William  III,  the  territory  of  Orange  was  acquired 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  added  to  France  ;  but  the 
title  continued  to  be  held  by  the  cousin  of  William 
and  his  descendants,  who  now  constitute  the  royal 
line  of  Holland.  In  Eng.  Hist.,  'William  of 
Orange '  is  an  appellation  of  William  III. 

The  accidental  coincidence  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
fruit  and  colour  (ORANGE  J&1),  made  the  wearing  of  orange 
ribbons,  scarfs,  cockades,  orange-lilies,  etc.,  a  symbol  of 
attachment  to  William  III,  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  settlement  of  1689,  and  led  to  their  use  by  the 
Orange  lodges  and  Orangemen. 

1558-9  CI.OUGH  Descr.  Funeral  Cltas.  V  in  Burgon  Life 
(•rcskain  I.  254  A  nubcllman. . (so  far  as  1  coulde  under- 
stand it  was  the  Vriiu-e  of  Orange),  who  standing  before  the 
herse,  slrucke  with  the  hand  uppon  the  chest,  and  sayd — 
'He  is  ded '.  1665  M  \NLEY  Grotius  Low  C.  ll'arres  86 
Many  of  the  prime  Nobility,  that  did  not  heartily  love  the 
1'rince  of  Aurange.  1680  True  Copy  Let.  far  Italian,/, 
For  his . .  never  Failing  Friend  Roger  Le  Strange,  at  the 
OrMlres  (">i\irt,  with  C:ue  and  SJKJCI!,  h.i--t.  li.isl,  |io,t  h;t-'!. 
1848  \V.  H.  KELLY  tr./..  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Years  I.  325 
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What  are  these  treaties?  ..Those  of  1814?  But  these  assure 
the  possession  of  Belgium  to  the  house  of  Orange. 

b.  attrib.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Orange  family 
or  dynasty  in  Holland. 

1647  G.  WHARTON  Helium  I  lybernicalc  27  But  thi*  is 
Wormwood  to  an  Orange  Scarff  and  Feather.  1840  Penny 
Cycl.  XVI.  98/2  William  (IV)  Henry  Friso.. was  raised  by 
the  Orange  party  to  the  stadlholdership  in  1747. 

2.  Eng.  Hist,  (attrib.)  Applied  to  the  ultra- 
Protestant  party  in  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the 
secret  Association  of  Orangemen  formed  in  1795  : 

Cf.  OilANGKMAN. 

The  exact  origin  of  this  use  of  '  Orange '  is  somewhat 
ibscure.  But  it  is  supposed  that '  the  two  Copes '  of  quot. 


and  '  Orangemen '.  The  name  of  this  lodge  probably  had 
reference  to  William  of  Orange,  or  to  the  use  of  orange 
badges  at  the  anniversaries  at  which  his  memory  was  cele- 
brated ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  sense  that  the  term 
became  perpetuated  as  a  party  name.  The  first  two  quots. 
which  follow  refer  to  the  Orange  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 

[1783  in  joy  Hist.  Coll.  Belfast  (1817), The  procession  was 
conducted  by  the  Orange  Lodge,  so  confessedly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  first  in  Europe,  being  composed  of  150 
gentlemen  . .  noblemen  and  commoners  of  the  very  first 
distinction.  The  Orange  Lodge  was  first  revived  in  Sept. 
1780,  at  which  time  it  consisted  merely  of  the  present  Past- 
Master  and  two  other  gentlemen.  1791  C.  T.  BOWDEN  Tmr 
through  Ireland  236,  I  was  introduced  to  the  Orange- 
lodge  by  a  Mr.  Hyndeman.  . .  Mr.  H.  informed  me  this 
lodge  was  founded  by  a  Mr.  Griffith,  who  held  a  lucrative 
employment  here  under  Government.] 

'795  JEPHSON  Let.  to  Ld.  Ckarlcmont  9  Oct.  in  ij/A  Ref. 
Hist.  MSS.  Commiss.  App.  vnl.  266  It  is  impossible  . .  to 
disavow  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  a  considerable 
degree  of  support  to  the  Protestant  party,  who,  from  the 
activity  of  the  two  Copes,  have  got  the  name  of  the '  Orange 
boys '.  laid..  My  brother  William  told  me  he  rode  through 
three  hundred  well  armed  '  Orange  boys '  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  1706  GRATTAN  Sp.  in-  Ho.  Comm.  22  Feb.,  Those 
insurgents,  who  called  themselves  Orange  Boys,  or  Pro- 
testant Boys — that  is,  a  banditti  of  murderers,  committing 
massacre  in  the  name  of  God.  1797  in  iq/A  Ref.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  vili.  303  We  had  a  display  here  yester- 
day morning  of  the  whole  force  the '  Orange  boys ', '  Orange ' 
wenches,  and  '  Orange '  children  could  muster.  1798  Ibid. 
341  The  Orange  system  spreads  in  many  parts  of  this 
country.  1808  G.  MOORE  (title)  Observations  on  the  Union 
Orange  Association.  1813  Gen.  Hist,  in  AIM.  Reg.  93/2  It 
appeared  that  Orange  lodges  met  regularly  in  London,  Man- 
chester [etc.].  1844  Kegul.  $  Ord.  Amy  382  Officers, 
Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  are  forbidden  to 
institute,  countenance,  or  attend  Orange-Lodges  or  any 
other  Meetings  whatever,  for  Party  or  Political  Purposes. 

1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  L  281  The  orange  candidate's 
wife.    1884  Pall  MallC.  16  Sept.  2/1  Of  south-west  Lanca- 
shire .  .the  Toryism  is  more  orange  than  bucolic  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  very  much  coloured  by  Liverpool  in  the  upper 
strata.     1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  453/2  (Peel,  Sir  Root.) 
Peel  became,  by  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  'Orange 
Peel ',  and  plied  the  established  engines  of  coercion  and 
patronage  with  a  vigorous  hand,    igoa  C.  L.  FALKINEK 
Stud.  Irish  Hist.  52  On  the  morrow  of  that  affair  [Battle  of 
the  Diamond],  September  22,  1795,  the  first  Orange  Lodge 
was  formed  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Sloan. 

Orangeade  (crendy  '-d).  [f.  ORANGE  +  -ADE, 
after  lemonade]  A  beverage  composed  of  orange 
and  lemon  juice  diluted  with  water  and  sweetened 
with  sugar.  Now  also  applied  to  an  aerated 
water,  similar  to  lemonade  but  of  an  orange  tint. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1717  BRADLEV  Font.  Diet.  s.  v.  Fever, 
Let  him  drink  Ptisan.. or  else  Lefnonade  or  Orangeade. 

1869  SIR  &  NORTHCOTE  in  Life  (1890)  I.  x.  348  Oranges 
which  though  too  acid  to  eat  will  make  capital  orangeade. 

tOrangea'do.  Obs.  Also  oreng-,  orang-, 
oringado,  -eado,  -iado.  {Cf.  Sp.  naranjada  con- 
serve  of  oranges,  ¥.orangeat."\  Candied  orange-peel. 

1599-1600  in  Nichols  Progr.  III.  457  One  pye  of  orengado. 
1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  61  Provide  no 
great  cheare.  a  couple  of  Capons,  sorne  Fesants,  Plovers,  an 
Oringeado-pie,  or  so.  1635  SHIRLEY  Lady  of  Pleasure  i.  i, 
The  gallant . .  That  carries  oringado  in  his  pocket,  And 
sugar-plums,  to  sweeten  his  discourse,  a  1648  DIGBY  Clost-t 
Open.  (1677)  139  A  little  sliced  oringiado  from  which  the 
hard  candy-sugar  hath  been  soaked.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  xiv.  259  Pare  twelve  pippins  . .  and  pour  on  them 
some  orangeado  syrup. 

O  range-blo  ssorn.  The  white  fragrant  blos- 
som of  the  orange-tree.  Worn  by  brides  in  wreaths, 
trimmings,  etc.,  or  carried  in  bouquets  at  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

This  custom  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  France 
c  1820-30.  According  to  Littre, '  Women  at  their  marriage 
wear  a  crown  of  orange  buds  and  blossoms;  hence  the  orange- 
blossom  is  taken  as  a  symbol  of  marriage'.  (Thackeray's 
explanation  of  the  symbolism  appears  to  be  his  own.) 

1786  tr.  Bcckfords  Vathek  (1883)  114  The  ground  strewed 
over  with  orange  blossoms  and  jasmines.  1855  TENNYSON 
The  Daisy  3  O  Love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine,  . . 
In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom.. and  vine. 

c  1835  HAYNES  BAYLY  Song, '  She  -wore  a  wreath  of  roses  , 
A  wreath  of  orange  blossom  upon  her  head  she  wore. 
1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xii,  Had  orange  blossoms 
been  invented  then  (those  touching  emblems  of  female 
purity  imported  by  us  from  France..)  Miss  Maria,  .would 
have  assumed  the  spotless  wreath.  1853  Miss  MULOCK 
Agatha's  Husb.  I.  ix.  237  So  for  two  long  hours  Agatha 
sat  in  her  wedding-dress  ..  sometimes  playing  with  the 
wreath  of  orange-blossoms  which  her  lover  had  sent  her. 
1857  T.  S.  ARTHUR  (titU-)  Orange  Blossoms,  a  Gift  Book  for 
all  who  have  worn,  are  wearing,  or  are  likely  to  wear  them. 
a  1891  W.  1C.  NOHRIS  (Dixon  Diet.  Idiom.  Eng.  Phrases 
1891',  'What  has  he  come  to  this  lovely  retreat  for?  lo 
gather  orange-blossoms?'  [get  a  bride]. 


ORANGE-PEEL. 

b.  In  England  applied  also  to  the  blossom  of 
the  Mock-orange,  Philadelphus. 

Orange    colour,    cvrange  -  colour.    - 

OBAKGE  sbl  5  ;  also  attrib. 

ifiia  Will  of  Cater  (Somerset  Ho.),  Orenge  colour.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  l.  xix.  29  At  the  tup-.growcth  fayre  Orenge- 
colour  floures.  1686  Land.  Gas.  No.  2158/4  Four  new  Coats 
lin'd  with  Orange-colour.  1865  J-  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of 
Fire  (1872)  193  A  gorgeous  fan  of  radiant  beams,  of  a  pale 
orange-colour,  spread  itself  over  the  sky. 

So  O  range-coloured  a. 

1678  T.  JOKDAN  Triumphs  Land.  11  An  Orange-colour'd 
Mantle  edg'd  and  fringe  with  Silver.  1686  Land.  Gat.  No. 
2115/4  A  Blue  Livery  lined  with  Orange-coloured  Stuff.  1849 
D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  283  This  salt  precipitates  as  an 
orange-coloured  powder. 

Oranged  (p'rend^d),  a.  rare.  [f.  ORANGE!  + 
•ED  2.]  Coloured  orange,  tinted  with  orange. 

1861  THORNBURY  Turner  I.  48  The  boy  still  went  on 
washing  in  blue  skies  for  Grecian  temples  ..  with  semi- 
circular oranged  gravel  walks. 

O'range-flow:er. 

1.  The  white  flower  of  the  orange-tree;  =  OBANGE- 
BLOSSOM. 

1616  BACON  Syh'a  f  18  And  the  like  I  conceive  of  Orenge. 
Flowers.  I7S7  A.  COOPER  Distiller  11.  vi.  (1760)  128  Take 
twelve  Pounds  of  Orange-flowers,  and  twenty  four  Quarts 
of  Water.  1842  LONGF.  Quadroon  Girl'iu,  Odours  of  orange, 
flowers ..  Reached  them.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xl,  As 
on  a  maiden  in  the  day  When  first  she  wears  her  orange. 
Bower. 

2.  Mexican  orange-flower  (tree),    a    handsome 
white-flowered  shrub,  Choisya  ternata,  N.O.  JKu- 
tacese  (Miller  Plant-n.  1884). 

3.  Short  for  orange-flower  water  (or  ?  cordial). 
1711    ADDISON  Sped.   No.   328,  1   cannot  undertake  to 

recite  all  her  medicinal  Preparations,  as  Salves, ..Cordials, 
Ratafia,  Persico,  Orange. flower,  and  Cherry-Brandy. 

4.  Comb.  :   orange-flower  bread,  -cake,  that 
made  or  flavoured  with  orange- flowers;  orange- 
flower  oil,  the  fragrant  oil  distilled  from  orange- 
flowers,  neroli  oil ;  orange-flower  tree,  (a)  dial. 
the  Syringa  or  Mock-orange ;    (b)   (see  sense   2 
above) ;  orange-flower  water,  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  orange-flowers ;  the  fragrant  watery  distil- 
late left  over  in  the  preparation  of  neroli  oil. 

1750  MRS.  T>f.\.f.irt  Autobiog.  <$•  Corr.  (1861)  II.  571  Making 
"orange-flower  bread,  of  my  own  orange  flowers.  1718  Mrs. 
Mary  Eales's  Receipts  68  Wet  it  . .  with  Orange- Flower 
Water,  for  the  "Orangc-Flower-Cakes.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  461  "Orange-flower  oil,  is  extracted  by 
the  distillation  of  the  flowers  of  the  orange.tree.  1877  N.  w. 
Linc.Gloss.,*Orange-flovjer  rV^the  Syringa.  1880 BRITTEN 
&H.  Plant-n.,  Orange-flower  Tree,  Philade/phuscoronarius 
.  .from  its  perfume  resembling  that  of  orange-blossoms.  It 
is  also  called  Mock  Orange.  1595  COPLEY  Wits,  Fits,  ff 
Fancies  70  He  sent  her  two  bottles  of  "Orange  flower 
water  by  his  page.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  908  The  oil  of 
orange-flowers,  called  neroli,  is  extracted  from  the  fresh 
flowers  of  the  citrus  atirantium.  . .  The  aqueous  solution, 
known  under  the  name  of  orange-flower  water,  is  used  as 
a  perfume. 

Orangeism,  Orangism  (frendjiz'm).  [f. 
ORANGE  tb?  +  -ISM.]  The  system  and  principles 
which  the  Orange  Association  was  formed  to 
uphold  ;  the  principle  of  Protestant  political 
ascendancy  in  Ireland. 

1813  Orange  System  exposed 42  Evidence.. of  the  nature, 
spirit  and  extent  of  Orangism  at  that  time  [28  Dec.  1795]- 
1847  Fraser's  Mag.  XXXVI.  104  The  most  rancorous., 
champion  of  Orangeism  and  landlordism  in  the  British 
parliament.  1850  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  II.  v.  v.  268 
In  1828,  on  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the 
throne  of  Orangeism.  1890  I.ECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  VIII. 
xxix.  93  Every  Protestant  who  was  not  well  known  . .  lay 
under  the  suspicion  of  Orangism. 

Orangeman  (p'rendjimsen).  [f.  ORANGE  sb.z 
+  MAN!]  A  member  of  a  political  society  formed, 
in  1795,  for  the  defence  of  Protestantism  and 
maintenance  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland  : 
see  ORANGE  si.2 

1796  GRATTAN  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  22  Feb.,  A  magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Armagh ..  has  spoken  of  the  use  of  what  he 
calls  Orange-men,  of  the  services  rendered  by  these 
murderers.  i79fTE.  HUDSON  Lett.  29  May  in  13**  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  vin.  273  A  report  was  circulated 
that  a  number  of '  Orangemen  ' . .  were  to  be  there  in  order 
to  fall  upon  the  Qatholic]s.  1803  E.  HAY  Inturr.  Wexf.  38 
To  these  succeeded,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  (1795), 
a  description  of  public  disturbers,  calling  themselves  orange- 
men,  who  now  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  county  of 
Armagh.  1813  Jrnl.  Ho.  Comm.  29  June,  That  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  existence  of  certain  illegal 
Societies  under  the  denomination  of  Orange  Men.  184* 
S.  C  HALL  Ireland  II.  465  In  1836  the  number  of  Orange, 
men  in  England  was  stated  to  have  been  between  i2oyooo 
and  140,000. 

O'range-pee:l.  The  rind  of  an  orange,  esp. 
when  separated  from  the  pulp. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  (1668)  114  Four  or  five 
Orange-peels  dry  and  beaten  to  powder.  i«»6  BACON  Sytva 


been  lamed  with  orange-peel  once,  and  I  know  orange-peel 
will  be  my  death.  1899  Westm.  Gat.  13  June  4/1  One  of  them 
[Republican  journals]  compares  the  events  of  Sunday  simply 
to  a  piece  of  orange-peel  on  which  M.  Dupuy  slipped. 

b.  attrib.,  as  orange-peel  cutter,  oil  (  • 
oil),  water.  _ 


GRANGER. 

1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  it.  xvi.  (1760)  142  Recipe  for  one 
Gallon  of  Orange-peel-Water.  1838  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trattc, 
Orange-feel  Cutter,  a  slicer  of  Seville  orange-peel,  for  drying 

Ora 

mai 

O'ranger.  rare.  [f.  ORANGE  s6.i  +  -EB  '.]  A 
sailing-vessel  employed  in  the  orange  trade. 

1880  SIR  S.  LAKEMAN  What  I  saw  in  Kaffir-land  xii. 
149  Nothing  afloat,  from  a  St.  Michael  oranger  to  a  fifty- 
gun  frigate,  could  stand  with  her  in  a  gale. 

O'range-re'd,a.  (rf.)  A  shadeof  red  approach- 
ing orange. 

1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  210  Gills  buff, 
. .  pileus  orange  red,  flat,  border  turned  down.  1859  GEO. 
ELIOT  A.  Bedevil,  Rich  orange-red  rust  on  the  iron  weights 
and  hooks  and  hinges. 

Orangery  (p-rend^ri,  p-rendgeri).  Also  7-8 
-erie,  8  -arie.  [In  sense  I,  a.  F.  orangerie  (1603 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  oranger  orange-tree :  see  -EKY  2. 
The  etymology  of  sense  2  is  not  clear.] 

1.  A  place  appropriated  to  the   cultivation   of 
orange-trees  ;  spec,  a  structure  or  building  in  which 
orange-trees  are  reared  and  kept,  where  the  climate 
does  not  allow  them  to  be  cultivated  in  the  open. 

1664  EVELYN  Diary  14  July,  The  orangerie  and  aviarie 
handsome,  and  a  very  large  plantation  about  it.  1705  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4098/4  The.  .Mansion-House,  called  Belsize,.. 
.  .with.. a  fine  Orangarie,  is  to  be  Lett.  1744  MRS.  DELANV 
Lett.,  to  Mrs.  Dewes  315  A  sort  of  parterre,  that  will  make 
the  prettiest  orangery  in  the  world.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr. 
L.  Blanc's  Hist,  Ten  Years  II.  512  The  dilapidation  of 
that  fine  staircase  in  the  orangery  [of  Versailles].  1861 
DELAMER  Fl,  Card.  124  Large  Orange-trees,  in  cubical 
boxes,,  .wintered  in  an  orangery,  and  placed  in  conspicuous 
positions  in  the  pleasure-ground  during  summer. 

2.  A  scent  or  perfume  extracted  from  the  orange- 
flower  ;  also,  snuff  scented  with  this.     Also  attrib. 

1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  lit.  ii,  Orangerie :  you 
know  the  smell,  ladies.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  in  a  Bottle^  n. 
ii,  O  Lard,  sir  1  you  must  never  sneeze ;  'tis  as  unbecoming 
after  orangery  as  grace  after  meat.  1706  T.  BAKER  Tiinbr. 
Walks  iv.  i,  A  nice  snuff  box,  with  the  best  orangery.  1744 
ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female  Spect.  (1748)  I.  83  Another  ..  dies 
for  some  fresh  orangerie  and  bergamot. 

O- range-tawny,  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adj.  Of  a  dull  yellowish  brown  colour ;  tan- 
coloured  or  brownish-yellow  with  a  tinge  of  orange. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  HI.  i.  129  The  Woosell  cocke,  so 
blacke  of  hew,  With  Orenge-tawny  bill.  1594  Acc.-bk.  W. 
Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  346,  j  pece  of  Oringe  Taunie 
buffing.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Usury  (Arb.)  541  That  Vsurers 
should  haue  Orange-tawney  Bonnets,  because  they  doe 
ludaize.  1826  SCOTT  Woodstock  xxx,  A.  .boy,  in  an  orange- 
tawney  doublet.  1865  Daily  Tel.  12  Dec.  7/2  Each  pair  of 
orange-tawny  tyrants  [tigers]  had  their  district,  with  leopards, 
panthers,  and  jackals  for  the  aristocracy. 

B.  sb.  As  the  name  of  a  colour  or  a  fabric. 
1602  Narcissus  (1893)  298  Thou  shall  dye  whyte,  and  lie 

dye  orengtawnye.    <zi66a  HEYLIN(T-),  Baronets,  or  knights 
of  Nova  Scotia,  are  commonly  distinguished  from  others  by 
a  ribbon  of  orangetawny.    ciSoo  R.  CUMBERLAND  John  De 
Lancaster  (1809)  II.  45  The  domestics  of  the  castle  were 
arrayed  in  their  gala-liveries  of  orange-tawney. 
b.  Comb.,  as  orange-tawny-coated  &&). 
16336.  JONSON  TaleTublv.  iii,  Thou  scum  of  man;  Uncivil, 
orange-tawney-coaled  clerk ! 

O'range-tip.     [f.  ORANGE  A.  5,  B.  i  +  TIP.] 

In  full  orange-tip  butterfly,  a  butterfly  having 
wings  tipped  with  orange,  esp.  Euchloe  Carda- 
mines  and  (in  America)  E.genutia.  Also  Orange- 
tipped  a. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Coitipend.  236  Orange  tip 
butterfly  inhabits  pathways  in  woods.  1845  Zoologist  III. 
991,  I  took  one  beautiful  orange-tip  on  the  2d  of  June. 
1829  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  174  Papilio  Cardamines, 
Orange-tipped  Butterfly. 

O'range-tree.    The  tree  which  bears  oranges. 

1530  PALSGR.  249/1  Orenge  tree,  orengier.  1553  EDEN 
Treat.  Nemc  Ind.  (Arb.)  8  No  more  wyll  the  Orange  tree 
bringe  foorth  fruit  in  Englande.  1588  DRAKE  in  Four  C. 
Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  32  He  shall  wish  hymselff  at  Sainte  Marie 
Porte  among  his  orynge  trees.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  III.  375  A  covered  walk  of  cedar  and  orange-trees 
planted  alternately.  1856  BRYANT  Child's  Funeral  iv, 
Currents  of  fragrance,  from  the  orange  tree.  1866  Treas. 
Bat.  293/1  The  Orange  tree  at  the  convent  of  St.  Sabina  at 
Rome  is  thirty-one  feet  high. 

b.  New  Zealand  Orange-tree,  a  name  given  to 
the  Tarata,  from  the  aromatic  odour  of  its  leaves 
when  crushed  (Morris  Austral  Engl^. 

O'rangey,  a.  rare.  [f.  OKANGE  l  +  -Y.]  Re- 
sembling an  orange  in  colour,  taste,  etc. 

1778  W.  MARSHALL  Minutes  Agric.  Observ.  129  The  Sun 
rose  orangey.  Ibid.  137  Sun.  Rising  orangey  ;  Rain.  Mod. 
colloq.  It  tastes  rather  orangey. 

O 'range-yellow,  a.  (sb.}   A  shade  of  yellow 

approaching  orange. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Client.  Org.  Bodies  518  Nitric  acid  acts 
upon  the  balsam  with  energy,  and  gives  it  an  orange-yellow 
colour  when  assisted  by  heat.  1879  ROOD  Chromatics  iii.  42 
Not  only  the  pure  yellow  rays,  but  also  the  orange-yellow 
and  greenish-yellow.  1882  Garden  14  Oct.  347/1. 

Orangism :  see  ORANGEISM. 

fO-rangist1.  Obs.  rare- •'.  [a.  F.  orangiste  (La 
Quintinie,  1690),  f.  orange  OKANGE  !.]  A  culti- 
vator of  oranges. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Cotnpl.  Card.  Diet.  4  Orangist, 
is  a  Gard'ner  that  cultivates  Oranges,  or  any  person  that 
understands  and  delights  in  the  Culture  of  them. 
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Oraugist  2  (p-rend5ist).  Also  orangeist. 
[f.  ORANGE  rf.2]  a.  A  supporter  of  the  House  of 
Orange  in  the  Netherlands.  (Also  aitrib.)  b.  An 
Orangeman. 

c  1800  Pelham  MS.  in  Lecky  Hist.  Eng.  in  iStA  C.  (1890) 
VIII.  363  note,  Some  of  the  most  violent  Orangists  have 
opposed  the  measure.  1822  Examiner  817/1  The  Irish 
Orangists.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Years 
I.  371  An  Orangist  movement  which  broke  out  in  Ghent 
was  attributed  to  the  English  ambassador. 

Orailgite  (fiTendjait).  Min.  [Named,  1851, 
from  its  colour.]  An  orange  variety  of  thorite. 

1851  Amer.  jfml.  Sc.  XII.  387  The  mineral  orangite  which 
contains  the  metal  thorium.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chew. 
V.  788  The  variety  [of  thorite]  called  orangite,  found  in  the 
zircon-syenite  near  Brevig,  is  yellowish  or  yellow  to  brown, 
yields  an  orange-yellow  powder. 

O'rangize,  v.  rare.    [f.  OKANGE  sb?  +  -IZE.] 

a.  trans.  To  render  'Orange'  in  form  or  character. 

b.  intr.  To  play  the  part  of  William  of  Orange. 

1823  LOCKHART  in  Scott's  Fain.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  306  The 
Protestants,  .call  St.  Patrick's,  Patrick's,  and  St.  Stephen's 
Green  has  been  Orangeized  into  Stephen's.  1840  THACKERAY 
Catherine  i,  When  the  seventeenth  century,  after  a  deal  of 
..Oliver  Cromwellizing,  Stuartizing,  and  Orangizing,  had 
sunk  into  its  grave. 

Orang-outang  (orse--rji«tae-n),  more  correctly 
orang-utan  (o°Tarji«'tan).  Zool.  Forms:  7- 
orang-,  8-9  ourang-,  8  oerang-,  ouran-,  8-9 
oran- ;  7-9  -outang,  9  -utang,  -otang,  -outan, 
-otan,  -oatan,  -utan.  [Ultimately  ad.  Malay 

.J.l  l^T«\  o-rang  u'tan  'man  of  the  woods', 
found  in  similar  forms  in  most  European  langs., 
e.g.  Du.  orang-outang  (also  i8th  c.  oerang-oetan) , 
Ger.,  Da.,  Sw.  orangutang,  F.  orang-outang,  It., 
Pg.  orangotango,  Sp.  orangutan.  The  last  (exc. 
as  to  the  place  of  the  stress)  comes  nearest  to  the 
Malay  ;  in  the  other  langs.  titan  '  woods '  has  been 
corrupted  to  jingle  with  the  first. 

It  is  stated  that  the  name  is  not  (now,  at  least)  applied  to 
the  animal  in  Malay ;  but  that  it  was  in  use  in  Java  in 
the  i?th  c.  is  stated  by  Bontius  (a  Dutch  East  Indian 
physician),  the  first  to  record  the  name.  Moreover,  the 
Kayan  of  Borneo  are  said,  in  Jrnl.  Ind.  Arckipel.  (1850) 

IV.  186,  to  know  it  as  orang-tuan,  meaning  'man  of  the 
woods '  or  '  wild  man '. 

1631  BONTIUS  Hist.  Nat.  et  Med.  Ind.  Orient,  v.  xxxii. 
(1658)  85  lavani  . .  Nomen  ei  induunt  Ourang  Outang, 
quod  hominem  silvEe  significat.] 

An  anthropoid  ape,  Simia  satyrus,  of  arboreal 
habits,  inhabiting  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  formerly 
Java ;  the  male  exceeds  4  feet  in  height,  and  has 
very  long  arms.  The  Lesser  Orang-utan  is  S.  morio 
of  Borneo.  (The  name  has  been  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  Chimpanzee  or  other  large  African  ape.) 

1690  E.  TYSON  {title)  Orang-Outang,  sive  Homo  Sylvestris : 
or,  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie,  Compared  with  that  of  a 
Monkey,  an  Ape,  and  a  Man.  Ibid.  Pref.,  The  Orang-Outang 
imitates  a  Man  more  than  Apes  and  Monkeys  do.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  £.  Ind.  II.  131  As  there  are 
many  Species  of  wild  Animals  in  these  Woods  [of  Java],  there 
is  one  in  particular,  called  the  Oran  Outang.  1774  GotLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  343  The  foremost  of  the  ape  kind  is  the 
ourang-outang  or  wild  man  of  the  woods.  1777  MILLER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  170  The  oerang  oatan,  or  wild  man 
(for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  words)  1  have  heard  much  talk 
of,  but  never  seen.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  I.  55 
The  difference  betwixt  the  Chimpanzee  and  Oran  Otan  is 
chiefly  in  size  and  colour.  1803  T.  WINTERBOTTOM  Sierra 
Leone  I.  \\\.  201  Some  writers  of  eminence  have  asserted 
that  man  originally  walked  upon  four  feet,  and  was  in  fact 
the  same  with  the  oran  outang.  1819  BOWUICH  Mission 
to  Ashantec  11.  xiii.  440  The  African  Ourang-outan 
(Pithecus  Troglodites)  is  found  here.  1836  Penny  Cycl. 

V.  188/1  The  variety  of  the  ape  and  monkey  tribes  is  end- 
less [in  Borneo] ;  and  among  them  is  the  orang-outang,  or 
the  'man  of  the  woods  ',  as  the  name  implies.     1889  A  R. 
WALLACE  Darwinism  69  Among  the  nine  adult  male  Orang- 
utans, collected  by  myself  in  Borneo,  the  skulls  differed 
remarkably  in  size  and  proportions. 

attrib.  1851  TRENCH  Stud.  Words  i.  (1882)  13  The  '  urang- 
utang  theory ',  as  it  has  been  so  happily  termed . .  according 
tc  which  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  the  savage  one. 

Oraiit  (o^Tant).  [ad  L,.ordns,  ordnt-e»i,pr.  pple. 
of  drare  to  pray.]  (See  quot.) 

1900  W.  LOWRIE  Chr.  Art  fy  Archaeol.  (1901)  201  The 
name  orans  or  orant  designates  a  figure  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  with  arms  outstretched  in  the  manner  which  was 
common  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  was  accounted  by 
the  Church  particularly  significant,  because  it  recalled  the 
position  of  the  Saviour  upon  the  cross. 

Orariaii  (ore«-rian),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  L. 
orarius  of  or  belonging  to  the  coast,  f.  Bra  border, 
coast -t- -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dwelling 
on  the  coast,  b.  sb.  A  dweller  on  the  sea-shore. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Dec.  12  The  three  tribes  of  Innuits, 
Aleutians,  and  Asiatic  Eskimo ; . .  Mr.  Dall  proposes  to  confer 
on  them  the  generic  appellation  of  Orarian,  dwellers  by  the 
sea-shore. 

II  Orarium  (ore»-ri»m).  Eccl.  [L.,  a  napkin, 
handkerchief,  f.  Ss,  or-  mouth,  face :  see  -AKIUM.] 
The  earlier  name  of  the  stole ;  spec,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  that  worn  by  deacons. 

1706  PHILLIFS,  OrarrmM,akindof  Priest's  Vestment.  1720 
BRETT  Liturgies  298  The  Orarium  was  a  long  narrow 
Towel,  which  the  Deacon  hung  on  his  left  Shoulder ;.. the 
primary  Use  of  it  was  to  wipe  the  Mouth  or  the  Fingers  as 
there  was  occasion.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Stole, 
The  Council  of  Braga  in  563  (can.  9)  speaks  of  the  orarium 
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as  worn  by  deacons.  Ibid.)  The  Greeks  have  always  re- 
garded the  orarium  as  a  vestment  peculiar  to  deacons. 
Ibid.)  Hefele  acknowledges  his  failure  after  much  search  to 
find  the  reason  why  the  word  '  stole '  came  to  be  used  for 
orarium. 

Orary  (o^'rari).     [ad.  L.  orari-um.']  —  prec. 

1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvin.  Not  in  his  alb  and  cope  and 
orary  Came  Urban  now.  i8»6  —  Vind.  Eccl.  Angl.  87 
[He]  told  him  to  fetch  a  little  box,  in  which  he  kept  a  few 
precious  things,  such  as  pepper,  incense,  and  oraries. 

Orason,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  ORISON. 

Orate  (6>re't,  or^i't),  v.  [f.  L.  ordt-t  ppl.  stem 
of  drare  to  speak,  plead,  pray. 

This  word  is  occasionally  instanced  since  c  1600,  but  has 
only  recently  come  into  more  common  use,  as  a  back-forma- 
tion from  oration^  app.  first  in  U.  S.  c  1860;  in  Dictionaries 
it  is  recorded  in  Webster  Supp.  (1879).] 

1.  intr.    f a-  To  pray ;  to  plead.    Obs.     b.  To 
deliver  an  oration;  to  act  the  orator;  to  hold  forth, 
'speechify1.    Now  usually  humorous  or  sarcastic. 

c  1600  Timon  it.  iv.  (1842)  32  O  let  it  bee  lawful!  for  mee.. 
to  orate  and  exorate.  1665)  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  Introd.  4 
A  Rhetorician,  whose  busmesse  is  to  orate  and  persuade. 
1780  Town  fy  Country  Mag,  June  294/1  Four  actresses, 
who.  .obtained  better  salaries  for  orating  at  Carlisle-house. 
1828  SOUTHEY  Ess.  (1832)  II.  269  Write,  and  orate,  and 
legislate  as  we  will  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade.  1864 
SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  18  Nov.,  General  Banks.,  has  been 
'  orating '  in  New  York.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Lond, 
(ed.  2)  430,  I.. passed  on,  and  left  him  orating.  aiSSi  ].  L. 
DIMAN  in  Caroline  Hazard  Mem.  xi.  (1887)  231  Last  week 

1  went  to  Andover  and  repeated  my  address,  and  next  week 
do  the  same  at  Burlington  ;  so  you  see  my  time  this  summer 
is  much  taken  up  with  'orating '. 

2.  trans.  To  address  in  a  harangue,    rare. 

1885  W.  RYE  Hist.  Norfolk  v.  71  A  turbaned  boy  on  a 
platform  orated  her  for  the  fourth  time. 

Oration  (or^'Jan),  sb.  Also  4-5  oracion(e. 
[ad.  L.  oration-em,  n.  of  action  f.  orare  :  see  prec. 
Cf.  rare  F.  oration  in  Godefroy  and  Cotgr. ;  the 
ordinary  Fr.  is  oraison  ORISOX.] 

1.  A  prayer,  petition,  or  supplication  to  God; 
orison.     Now  only  Hist. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptisid)  840  He  mekly 
kneht  done,  makand  to  god  his  oracione.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  72  b/2,  I  haue  herde  thy  prayer  and  thyn  oracion 
that  thou  hast  prayed  tofore  me.  1593  B.  BARNES  Sonn.  Hi, 
O  let  us  use  and  have  in  readinesse  Those  sweet  orations, 
prostrate  at  his  feete.  1804  R.  C.  HOPE  Mediaeval  Music 
vi.  58  The  Collectarium,  the  collects,  orations,  capltula  or 
short  lessons  used  at  all  the  Hour  Services. 

2.  A   formal   speech   or   discourse   delivered   in 
elevated    and  dignified    language;    esp.   one   de- 
livered in  connexion  with  some  particular  occasion, 
as  an  anniversary  celebration,  a  funeral,  etc. 

150*  ATKYNSON  tr.  DC  Imitation*  \.  Hi.  1 56  Elegant  oratours 
with  theyr  oracions  garnisshed  with  eligancy.  15*6  TIN' DALE 
Acts  xii.  21  Apon  a  daye  apoynted,  the  kynge.  .set  hym  in 
his  seate  and  made  an  oracion  vnto  them.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  u.  xiii.  §  7  Demosthenes.,  had  ready  framed  a  number 
of  prefaces  for  orations  and  speeches.  1796-7  HUNTER  tr. 
St.  Pierre  s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  379  What  a  funeral  oration 
for  a  wife  and  a  mother  !  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const. 
App.  iii.  (1862)  450  The  greatest  orations  of  the  two  first 
orators  of  any  age,  Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines. 

3.  Speech,    language;    now  only  in   Gram,  as 
rendering  L.  oratio  recta  and  obliqua,  '  direct '  and 
'oblique  oration',  or  use  of  language. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  i.  x.  52  Oration  was  given  to 
man,  as  a  companion,  or  organ  of  Reason.  1876  B.  II. 
KENNEDY  Pub.  Sck,  Lat.  Gram.  §  190  Oratio  Obliqua  (in 
distinction  from  Oratio  Recta,  direct  oration)  is  a  term 
especially  applied  to  Substantival  Clauses,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  Infinitive  Clause  and  its  substitutes. 

4.  dial.  A  noise  or  hubbub ;  a  fuss. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v., '  For  seur,  barns,  what  an 
oration  ye  mak '.  1869  Lonsdale  Glo$$.>  Oration^  noise,  up- 
roar. 1875  Sussex  Gloss. ,'  He  makes  such  an  oration  about 
anything '. 

5.  attrib.t  as  oration-hall. 

1855  THACKERAY  Newcowes  II.  332  Before  marching  from 
the  or  at  ion -hall. 

Ora'tioii,  v.  colloq.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To 
make  a  speech  or  oration ;  to  '  speechify '.  (In 
quot.  1802  trans.  To  get  (into}  by  'speechifying'.) 
Hence  Ora'tiomng  vbl.  sb. 

1633  J.  DONE  Hist.  Septuagint  79-80  They . .  had  marvellous 
promptitude  both  for  ©rationing  and  giving  Judgment.  1764 
FOOTE  Mayor  ofG.  11.  i,  You  have  heard  him  oration  at  the 
Adam  and  Eve.  .about  Russia  and  Prussia.  1803  H.  MARTIN 
Helen  o/Glenross  1. 233  A  symptom . .  much  more  unequivocal, 
than  those  my  uncle  orations  himself  intoa  fever  about.  1876 
G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  iii.  45  Now  you  get  out  of 
that  trick  of  prize-orationing,  I  call  it  snuffery,  sir  ! 

Ora-tional,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  prayer  in  religious  worship. 

1889  Ch.  Times  i  i  Jan.  29/3  A  course  of  different  services  for 
the  several  Sundays  in  each  month,  as  in  some  of  the  orational 
books  of  Family  Prayer  which  we  have  in  use  in  England. 

Ora-tioner,  rare.  [f.  ORATION  v.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  makes  an  oration  ;  an  orator  or  speaker. 

1765  FOOTE  Commissary  u.  i,  Why  it  is  the  famous  ora- 
tioner  that  has  publish'd  the  book.  1881  St.  James  s  Gaz. 

2  Mar.  3  The  whole  pack  of  Radical  scribes  and  orationers. 
[The  sense  '  Petitioner  '  in  Cent.  Diet,  (and  Funk),  founded 

on  a  quot.  from  Dixpn's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  in  note,  has  no 
existence ;  the  word  in  the  original  is  cratours.  See  ORATOR 
2,  quot.  1532.] 

Oratiuucle    (or^Jiiwrjk'l).    rare-1,      [ad.  L. 
oratiuncula,  dim.  oidrdfto.'l     A  short  oration. 
1832  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  \\\  Blacfav.  Mag.  XXXII. 
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393  In  a  short,  plain,  unvarnished  oratiuncle,  [he]  told  the 
company  that  the  thing  must  be  done. 

Orator  (frataj).  Also  4-8  -our,  5  -ur(e.  [ME. 
a.  AFr.  oratour  =  OF.  oratetir  (i4th  c.  in  Littre), 
ad.  L.  orator-em  speaker,  orator,  beseecher,  agent-n. 
from  draw  :  see  OK  ATE.] 

f  1.  One  who  pleads  or  argues  in  favour  of  a 
person  or  cause ;  an  advocate,  a  spokesman  ;  spec. 
a  professional  advocate.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iv.  ioo(Camb.  MS.JThiseora- 
tours  or  aduocats  don  al  the  contrarye  for  they  enforcen  hem 
to  commoeue  the  luges  to  ban  pile  of  hem  bat  ban  suffred. 
138*  WVCLIF  Acts  xxiv.  i  Terculle,  sum  oratour  \gloss  or 
fair  hpeker,  or  avocat],  whiche  wenten  to  the  presedent 
a^eyns  Ponl.  159*  WAKNEK  Alb.  Eng.  vin.  xxxix.  (1612)  193 
Take  you  no  Orators  for  them,  but  that  they  hang  or  starue. 
I593SnAKs.  Lucr.jp  Beautieitselfedothofit  selfe  perswade, 
The  eies  of  men  without  an  Orator.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  v. 
202  But  oh  !  remember  the  Oratour  on  thy  right  hand, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

1 2.  One  who  offers  a  prayer  or  petition  ;  a 
petitioner  or  suppliant.  (Commonly  used  in  sub- 
scribing a  letter  or  petition  to  a  superior.)  Obs. 

1433  Kails  of  Par  It.  IV.  458/1  To  the  Kyng.  .sheweth.. 
your  devoute  Oratours.  ?  1449  ROBERT,  PRIOR  OF  BROMHOLM 
in  Paston  Lett.  I.  79  Writtin  in  hast,..  Your  Orator,  Robt., 
P.  of  B.  iS3«  Submits,  of  Clergy  ta  Hen.  VIII  (MS., 
P.  R.  O.),  We  your  most  humble  subject  is  dayly  oratours  and 
beadismen  of  your  clergye  of  England  [etc.].  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Bible  Ded.,  Youre  graces  humble  subiecte  and  daylye 
oratour,  Myles  Couerdale.  (11677  BARROW  Serm,  (1687)  I. 
x,  136  Devout  oratours  and  humble  solicitours  at  the  Throne 
of  grace.  1700  P.  LORRAIN  Let.  12  Oct  in  Pepys'  Corr.  V. 
395  Who  with  profound  respect  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 
..your  Honour's  most  humble  and  most  obed*  Serv1  and 
daily  Orator,  Paul  Lorrain.  1737  m  Quincy  Hist.  Harvard1 
Univ.  (1840)  I.  565  Your  Honors'  most  humble  orators 
shall  ever  pray  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this 
government. 

f  b.  Law.   The  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  a  bill 
or  information  in  Chancery.  Obs. 

"594  WEST  ind  Pt.  Symbol.^  Chancerie  g  77  But  of  his 
further  malyce  agaynst  your  said  Orator,  he  doth  threaten 
your  Orator  in  such  sort,  that  your  Orator  for  want  of  the 
said  Evidences,,  .dareth  not  make  his  just  and  lawfull  en  trie. 
i6»3  Bill  of  Complaint  in  N.  Skaks.  Soc.  Trans.  (1885)  495 
Humbly  complayning,  Sheweth  vnto  your  good  Lordshipp, 
your  dayly  oratours  Ellis  Worth,  of  London,  gentleman, 
John  Cumber,  of  the  same,  gentleman,  and  John  Blany,  of 
London  aforesaid.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxvii.  442 
The  first  commencement  of  a  suit  in  chancery  is  by  preferring 
a  bill  to  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  stile  of  a  petition  ;  'humbly 
complaining  sheweth  to  your  lordship  your  orator  A.  B. 
that,  &c.' 

3.  One  who  delivers  a  speech  or  oration  in 
public  ;  a  public  speaker,  esp.  one  distinguished 
for  oratorical  ability ;  an  eloquent  public  speaker. 
f  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc,)  87  In  Rome,  by 
soverayne  excellence,  Of  rethoriques  Tullius  fonde  the 
floures,  Plee  and  defence  of  sotyl  oratours.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  92  Vsinge  also  thoffice  both  of  an  oratoure  and 
preacher.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut,  C.  in.  ii.  221,  I  come  not 
(Friends)  to  steale  away  your  hearts,  I  am  no  Orator,  as 
Brutus  is.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  670  As  when  of  old  som 
Orator  renound  In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  ..to  some  great 
cause  addresst,  Stood  in  himself  collected  175*  HUME  Ess. 
ft  Treat.  (1777)  I.  105  The  vehemence  of  action,  observed 
in  the  ancient  orators,  a  1861  BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I. 
254  The  vulgar  are  always  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  great 
orator  can  be  a  profound  thinker. 

fb.  An  eloquent  writer.  Obs.  rare. 
1587  MS.  Robert  Leng-(l&nt.  Mus.),  Whereas  yt  hath  bene 
th'order  of  all  antiant  orators.. to  regester..in  cronicle  all 
such  worthye  persons  ..  as  ..  have   deserved    perpetuall 
remembraunce. 

1 4.  One  sent  to  plead  or  speak  for  another ;  an 
ambassador,  envoy,  or  messenger.  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  v.  cxxxii.  115  The  sayd  Sclauons 
hauyng  knowlege  of  y*  kynges  great  hoost,  aggreed,  by 
oratours  to  hym  sent,  to  contynue  the  trybute  that  they 
before  tyme  payde.  1502  ARNOLDE  Ckron.  (1811)  162  Whan 
my  noble  prince  the  Soudan  of  Babilone  had  decerned  to 
sende  me  his  oratour  to  Fraunce.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvm. 
xvii.  680  Scipio..sent  C.  LaiHus  with  rich  gifts  and  presents, 
as  an  Orator  to  treat  with  him.  1673  RAY  Joum.  Low  C, 
Venice  174  Audience  is  given  to  publick  Oratours  and 
Embnssadours. 

fig.  1591  S.  DANIEL  Compl.  Rosamond  liii,  He  daily 
Messages  doth  send,  With  costly  Jewels  (Orators  of  Love). 
5.  Public  Orator :  an  officer  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whose  functions  are  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  University  on  state 
occasions ;  to  go  in  person,  when  required,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  University ;  to  write  suitable- 
addresses,  letters  of  congratulation  or  condolence ; 
to  introduce  candidates  for  certain  honorary  degrees, 
and  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  like  kind. 

'  Orators  '  were  in  early  times  sent  by  the  universities,  as 
special  envoys,  when  occasion  required,  e.g.  to  Councils  of 
the  Church,  as  that  of  Basel  in  1430.  A  permanent  Public 
Orator  was  appointed  at  Cambridge  in  1522,  and  at  Oxford 
in  1564. 

I6l4  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  <V  Times  Jos.  /  (1848)  I. 
3°5.  Ihe  University  Orator,  Nethersole  ..  is  taxed  for 
calhnc  the  prince  yacobissime  Carole.  i6»  J.  MEADE 
in  Ellis  Ong.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  126, 1  shall  not  tell  you.  .how 
pur  Orators  fathered  the  foundation  of  our  University 
[Cambridge]  upon  the  Spanyards  out  of  the  old  Legend  of 
Cantaber.  1649  WOOD  Life  29  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  68  Dr. 
Svdiner  prebend  of  Christcliurch  makingc  a  speech  to  his 
iiuKMie,  ns  Dr.  Strode  the  orator's  deputy.  1645  Ibid. 
Mar.  116  William  Strode,  .public  orator  of  the  University, 
died,  M.,  10  Mar.  anno  1644/5.  « 1734  NORTH  Lives 
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(1826)  I.  168  Dr.  Henry  Paman,  sometime  orator  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  1899  Oxford  Univ.  Cat.  i  Public 
Orator.  1880  William  Walter  Merry,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Lincoln. 

6.  Comb.,  as  crrator-like  a.  and  adv.,  like  or  after 
the  manner  of  an  orator. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  13  It  were  wel  done  and  Oratour- 
like.  1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bit.  (Camden)  63  The  Com- 
mendation of  an  elocjuente  and  oratorlike  stile.  1647  TKATI- 
Cotnni.  2  Thess.  iii.  4  Here  the  Apostle,  Oratour-like, 
entereth  their  bosoms.  1673  O.  WALKER  Edttc.  161  What 
is  well,  and  Orator-like  written  or  spoken. 

Oratorial  (f>rat6»-rial)f  a.  Now  rare.  [In 
sense  i ,  f,  L.  oratori-ns  of  or  belonging  to  an  orator 
+  -AL.  In  sense  2,  referred  to  ORATORIO.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  proper  to  an  orator. 

1546  LANGLEV  Pol,    Verg.  de  Invent,  i.  x.  20  Aristotle 
affirmeth  that  Empedocles  was  first  aucthor  of  the  Oratoriall 
Arte.     1619  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1673)  n.  92  The  manner  of    i 
his  discourse  was  oratoria!.      1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Foot  of  \ 
Qual.  (1809)  I.  172  The  auctioneer  mounted  his  oratorial 
eminence.    1851  BLACKIE  Stud.  Lang.  34  Imitative  out- 
bursts of  oratorial  argument.     1886  Argosy  Mag.  May  351 
Paul,  .began  in  an  oratorial  tone. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oratorio. 

181 1  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Oratorial^  an  epithet 
derived  from  the  word  Oratorio^  and  consequently  applicable 
to  that  species  of  composition.  18x9  —  Hist.  Mns.  11.462  His 
oratorial  choruses.. exhibit  well-worked  fugues. 

Orato'rially,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 

L  After  the  manner  of  an  orator. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Q^?<r«(i558)Ep.uij,  So  conningly 
andoratorially  treated  and  endited. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  an  oratorio. 

1889  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  109/2  Rubinstein's  proposal  to 
dramatize  oratorially  the  Old  Testament 

Oratoriaii  (f rat6»'rian) ,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
dratdri'US  of  or  pertaining  to  an  orator,  oratori-nrn 
place  of  prayer,  ORATORY  sb.^\ 

A.  adj.     •fl.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an   orator; 
=  ORATORIAL  i,  ORATOBICAL  a.  Obs. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron,  132  Oratorian  Action  must  vatic 
according  to  the  diversitie  of  people  and  Nations,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  n.  v.  §  163  (1740)  420  A  Reverend  Parson 
who  relates  the  Fact  of  a  Conspiracy  in  a  good  Method., 
and  beautiful  English  ;  in  a  Word,  in  an  oratorian  Way. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ORATORY  (5  a). 

1862  in  Dublin  Daily  Express  30  Dec.,  The  youths  from 
all  lands,  whom  the  Oratorian  rather  paints  like  doves 
flying  over  the  blue  seas  to  the  windows.  1876  Fox  BOURNE 
Locke  II.  ix.  31  Father  Simon,  an  oratorian  priest,  188* 
Atkenxum  30  Dec.  895/2  His  life  of  quiet  study  among 
the  Oratorian  brotherhood. 

B.  sb.  A  father  or  priest  of  an  oratory ;   spec* 
a  member  of  one  of  the  societies  mentioned  s.  v. 
ORATORY  sbl  5,  esp.  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.     Cf.  F.  oratorien. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Oratorianst  a  Religious  Fraternity 
or  Order  Instituted  the  last  age  by  St.  Phillip  Nerius,  a 
Florentine  Priest.  1679  PRANCE  Add.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  47 
Monks  have  a  great  feud  . .  against  Fryars  . .  Oratorians 
against  Jesuits.  1710  SMITH  in  Hearae  Collect.  18  Mar. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  361  The  Convent  of  the  Oratorians  at  Paris. 
1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  Introd.  (1863)  33  The 
black  habit  is  worn  by  the  Augustines,  the  Servi,  the 
Oratorians  and  the  Jesuits. 

Hence  Orato -rianism,  the  system,  principles,  or 
practice  of  the  Oratorians;  Orato-rianize  v.  intr. 
to  follow  the  method  of  the  Oratorians. 

1851  BERESF.  HOPE  in  C4r,  RetttetnbratKer'XX.l.  151  Being 
more  than  anything  else  the  germ  of  Oratorianism,  that  of 


multiplying  altars  in  the  same  church.  185*  Ecclesiologht 
XIII.  352  When  Oratorianism  arose  in  his  own  communion. 
1883  BEKESF.  HOPE  Worship  fy  Ord.  126  Whatever  faults 
may  be  found  with  the  Eastern  Church,  it  certainly  does  not 
Oratorianize. 

Orato'ric,  #.  [f.  L.  BraWr-em  ORATOR  +  -ic, 
after  Gr.  formations  like  historic ,  rhetoric.]  —  next. 

1656  CROMWELL  Sp.  17  Sept  in  Carlyle,  Not  discoursively, 
in  the  oratoric  way ;  but  to  let  you  see  the  matter  of  fact. 
1848  LYTTON  K.  Arthur  vin.  iii,  The  oratoric  Knight 
Regained  the  vantage.  1891  S.  S.  CURRY  (title)  The  Province 
of  Expression . .  methods  of  developingDramatic  and  Oratoric 
Delivery. 

Oratorical  (^rat^rikal),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

f  1.   =  ORATORIAN  a.  2.  Obs. 

1619  FAVOUR  Antiq.  Tri.  over  Nov.  xiii.  339  He  that  hath 
written  the  tales  of  Nereus,  Cardinall  Baronius  his  oratoricall 
patron. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  an  orator 
or  oratory;  rhetorical;  also,  according  to  the  rules 
of  oratory ;  characteristic  of  a  professional  orator 
or  advocate. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  Aiij,  Wee 
are  therefore  to  confesse  Oratoricall  treatises  to  have  no 
other  subject  than  Letters.  170*  H.  DODWELL  Apol.  §  5 
in  S.  Parker  Cicero* s  De  Finibus^  The  use  he  had  made  of 
his  Philosophical  Notions  in  his  Oratorical  Discourses.  1861 
CRAIK  ///r/.  Eng.  Lit.  II.  351  Burke.. by  his  wonderful 
oratorical  displays  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings.  1872 
MINTO  Eng,  Prose  Lit.  Introd.  9  The  long  sentence.. would 
universally  be  designated  oratorical. 

transf.  1878  PROUT  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  1. 15  That  which  is 
sometime-;  called  the  oratorical  accent.. the  adaptation  in 
vocal  music  of  the  notes  to  the  words,  of  the  sound  to  the  sense. 

3.  Given  to  the  use  of  oratory. 

1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Angelina  iv.  (18^1)  79  'Your 
friend  !'  pursued  the  oratorical  lady, detaining  fttiss  Warwick 
with  a  ho.ivy  hand,  1898  Daily  XCK.-S  16  Anu.  4/4  Americ.ui^ 
arc  an  oratorical  race,  and  it  i>  as  natural  for  an  American 
to  i-pcak  as  for  an  Englishman  to  be  hilent. 


ORATORY. 

Oratorically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LYS.]  In  the 
manner  of  an  orator,  or  in  the  way  of  oratory. 

1682  -znd  Plea  for  Nonconformists  A  ij  b,  I  say  nothing  in 
this  Opposition  Oratorically,  but  truly  and  upon  Proof.  1813 
L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  15  Feb.  102/2  This  is  oratorical ly 
spoken.  iS^oCARLYLE  Heroesv.  (1872)  162  Chatham  ..forgets 
..that  he  is  acting  the  sick  man;  in  the  fire  of  debate, 
snatches  his  arm  from  the  sling,  and  oratorically  swings  and 
brandishes  it  ! 

Oratorio  (prato«Tw).  fa.  It.  oratorio  i—tcc\. 
L.  draiorium,  ORATORY  sb.*  In  the  extant  sense  i, 
named  from  the  musical  services  held  in  the  church 
of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in  Rome  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  i6th  century;  these  being  virtu- 
ally examples  of  the  older  Mystery  Play  improved 
and  adapted  to  a  religious  service :  see  Grove  Diet. 
A/us.  s.  v.  Cf.  F.  oratorio  (1739  in  Hatz.-Darm.). 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  8  Nov.  [see  ORATORY  sbJ  5  a).  1670 
LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  227  The  house  of  these  good  Priests 
[of  S.  Philip  NeriJ  deserves  also  to  be  seen,  .for  the  great 
Oratoryes  sake,  where  there  is  every  Sunday  and  Holyday 
in  winter  at  night,  the  best  Musick  in  the  world.] 

1.  A  form  of  extended  musical  composition,  of 
a  semi-dramatic  character,  usually  founded  on  a 
Scriptural  theme,  sung  by  solo  voices  and  a  chorus, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  full  orchestra,  without 
the  assistance  of  action,  scenery,  or  dress. 

1787-38  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v.  Opera,  At  Rome  they  have 
a  kind  of  spiritual  opera's,  frequent  in  Lent,.. The  Italians 
call  them  oratorio's.  1742  FIELDING  Amelia  iv.  viii,  She 
had  a  present  of  a  ticket  for  the  oratorio.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler*s 
Trav.  (1760)  I.  470  In  the  church  of  St.  Pbilippo  Neri, 
belonging  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory.. Every  Sunday 
evening,  during  the  winter,  an  oratorio,  or  religious  opera, 
is  performed  in  this  church,  which  is  founded  on  some 
scripture  history.  1789  MRS  Piozzi  Jonm.  France  I.  176 
[They]  performed  an  oratorio  with . .  deserved  applause.  1880 
W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  534/1  The  vear 
1600  witnessed  the  first  performance,  in  Rome,  of  Emilio's 
4  Rappresentazione  '  and.  in  Florence,  of  Peri's  '  Euridice  '— 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  true  Oratorio  and  the  true  Opera 
ever  presented  to  the  public.  1881  BAKING-GOULD  Germany 
!x.  249  It  is  in  the  Opera  and  the  Oratorio  that  the  most 
flourishing  descendants  of  the  old  Mystery  Plays  are  to  be 
met  with. 

fig.  1818  T.  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  x.  43  Vulgar 
Pall  Mall's  oratorio  of  hisses  1  1838  EMERSON  Addr., 
Literary  Ethics  Wks.  (Bobn)  II.  210  By  Latin  and  English 
poetry,  we  were  born  and  bred  in  an  oratorio  of  praises  of 
nature.  2899  A  HI-.  ALEXANDER  in  Times  31  Oct.  9/5  The 
oratorio  of  the  cannonade  Rolls  through  the  hills  sublime. 

f  2.  A  pulpit.     (,So  It.  oratorio  in  Florio.)   rare. 

1631  High  Commission  Cases  (Caniden)  330  The  turning 
of  God's  oratorio,  the  pulpit,  into  a  place  to  vent  his  malice 
upon  the  poore  people. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (from  i),  as  oratorio  style  \ 
oratorio-frequenting  adj. 

18*8  Lights  fy  Shades  I.  255  Certain  oratorio-frequenting 
people  have  censured  O'Carrol,  1861  WOODS  Pr.  of  Wales 
in  Canada  140  The  Montreal  Oratorio  Society  performed  .. 
a  grand  Cantata  specially  composed.  1900  Daily  News 
8  Feb.  6/3  The  later  choral  compositions  of  Elgar  ..  and 
others,  which,  if  secular  as  to  story,  practically  follow  the 
oratorio  style. 

t  Orato  rioUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  dratori-us  of  or 
belonging  to  an  orator  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  orator ;  of  the  nature  of  oratory ;  oratorical. 

1563  [implied  in  ORATOR IOUSLY).  1607  R.  CRAKANTHORP 
Serm.  (1608)  35  Pietie,  zeale,  and  godlinesse,  which  are  the 
most  oratorious  and  perswadmg  reasons  with  Almightie  God. 
1656  Arttjf.  Handsom.  29  What  Error  is  so  rotten  and 
putrid,  which  some  Oratorious  varnish  hath  not  sought  to 
colour  over?  1689  EVELYN  Mem.(i%$-j)  1 1 1.310  Gentlemen 
and  scholars  bring  their  essay's,  poems,  and  other  oratorious 
productions  upon  a  thousand  curious  subjects. 

Hence  f  Orato 'riously  adv.,  after  the  manner  of 
an  orator ;  rhetorically ;  eloquently.  Obs. 

1563  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  1 188/1  Addingeoratoriously  Amplifica- 
tions, to  moue  the  said  Bradford  to  yelde.  1597  BROUGHTON 
Ep.  to  Nobility  Wks.  III.  573  Moses  saith.. Saint  Peter 
translateth  him  most  oratoriously.  1656  Art  if.  Handsom. 
115  Nor  do  they.. oppose  things  of  this  nature  argumenta- 
tively,  so  much  as  Oratoriously. 

O'ratorize,  v.  [f.  ORATOR  sb.  +  -USE.]  intr. 
To  play  the  orator  ;  to  deliver  an  oration.  Now 
usually  humorous  or  contemptuous :  to  'speechify '. 

i6«i  SIR  S.  D'EWES  in  Coll.  Life  Jos,  I  (1851)  107  Dr. 
Collins  oratorized,  as  his  manner  was,  most  excellently. 
a  1654  WEBSTER  App.  *  Virg,  v.  Hi,  To  hear  me  concionale, 
And  oratorize.  1837  DICKENS  Pifkw.  xxiv,  Mr,  Pickwick 
oratorizing,  and  the  crowd  shouting.  1853  Blackw.  Mag. 
I, XXIII.  508  Lecturers,  .have  of  late  years  been  perambu- 
lating the  country  oratorising  on  this  subject. 
b.  trans.  To  set  forth  with  oratory,  rare. 

1853  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXIV.  503  You  knew,  the  while 
these  your  words  were  awakening  detestation  of  Swift,  you 
were  ofatorisint;  a  very  great  sham — all  nonsense— stuff. 

O'ratorship.  pee  -SHIP.]  The  position  or 
office  of  orator ;  esp.  in  Public  Oratorshipt  the 
office  of  Public  Orator  in  a  University. 

Oratory  (pTatari),  sbl  [ad.  L.  oratdri-utn 
place  of  prayer  (prop.  adj.  '  for  prayer ',  sc.  tcm~ 
plum} ;  f.  ordt-t  ppl.  stem  of  orare  to  speak,  pray, 
etc.:  see  -ORT.  In  OF.  oratur  (i2thc.)  whence 
Sc.  ORATOUR,  and  oratoire  (i4th  c.  in  Littre").] 

1.  A  place  of  prayer ;  a  small  chapel  or  shrine  ; 
a  room  or  building  for  private  worship,  esp.  one  in 
or  attached  to  a  house,  monastery,  church,  etc. 
Also  in  reference  to  Jewish  or  Pagan  worship. 

13. .  Creali*  Mundi  in  Hor*Un.  AlUngl.  Leg.  (1878 


ORATORY. 

?it  liggen  be  tables  in  fcat  ilke  stude  in  Adames  oratorie  J>er 
he  bad  his  beodes.  1382  WYCLIF  Judith  ix.  i  Judit  wente 
in  to  hir  oratorie,  and.-putte  askes  vp  on  hir  hed.  ^1386 
CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1047  In  worshipe  of  Venus  goddesse  of 
loue,  Doon  make  an  Auter  and  an  Oratorie.  —  Wifes 
Prol.  694  If  wommen  hadde  writen  stories  As  clerkes  nan 
with-Inne  hire  oratories.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  I. 


&  honourd  oure  lorde.  ^1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  291 
In  his  oratory  he  lay,  Mikel  o  the  nyght  to  pray.  1527 
Lane.  <$•  Chesh.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  20  The  maynteynyng 
of  devyne  service  off  the  chapell  or  orrotorye  of  Saynt  Savyor 
off  Stretton.  1507  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  IxL  §  2  In  Temples 
hallowed  for  publique  vse  and  not  in  priuate  Oratories. 
1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  iv.  §  5  So  at  Gibeah  at  the 
Oratory  there,  we  find  a  company  of  Prophets  coming  down 
from  the  high  place,  .prophecying.  1756  NUGENT  Gr,  Tour 
II.  403  The  way  to  it  is  full  of  chapels  in  the  manner  of 
oratories.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xix,  '  Where  is  Lady 
Margaret?'  was  Edith's  second  question.  'In  her  oratory  , 
was  the  reply,— a  cell  adjoining  to  the  chapel.  1885  Catholic 
Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  An  oratory  is  public  or  private,  according 
as  it  has  or  has  not  a  door  opening  into  the  public  road. 

fig-  ifiafi  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.de  W.  1531)  103  b,  For  streyght 
waye  he  gothe  in  to  ye  chambre  or  oratory  of  his  conscyence, 
whiche  god  hath  buylded  in  his  soule.  1880  J.  THOMSON 
City  of  Dreadf.  Nt.  27  The  inmost  oratory  of  my  soul, 
Wherein  thou  ever  dwellest  quick  or  dead. 

f2.  A  faldstool  at  which  a  worshipper  kneels  in 
prayer.  Obs. 

1697  tr.  C'tess  D' Annoy  $  Trav.  (1706)  ITO  When  a  Person 
of  Quality,  or  a  strange  Lady  comes  in,  the  Sexton  spreads 
a  large  Carpet  before  'em,  upon  which  he  either  sets  an 
Oratory  with  Cushions,  or  else  he  leads  'em  to  certain  little 
Closets,  .with  Glass  windows  round,  a  1771  GRAY  in  Corr. 
(1843)  20S  *n  St.  John's  Library  is  what  I  take  for  the 
original  of  Lady  Margaret,  kneeling  at  her  oratory  under  a 
state. 

f3.  =  ORACLE  i :  cf.  OBATOUR  2.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vn.  v.  173  Responsis,  schaw  Furth 
of  my  faderis  oratoury  law. 

f4.  A  place  for  public  speaking.   Obs. 

1613!'.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1658)  n  It  may  be  Englished, 
the  great  Oratory  or  place  of  common-plea.  1729  POPE 
Dnnc.  in,  199  note,  John  Henley  the  orator  ..  set  up  his 
Oratory  in  Newport-Market,  Butcher-row. 

5.  The  name  of  certain  religious  societies  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

a.  (Originally  and  etymologically.)    The  Oratory  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  or  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
a  society  of  simple  priests  without  vows,  for  plain  preaching 
and  popular  services,  constituted  at  Rome  in   1564  and 
recognized  by  the  Pope  in  1575;  so  named  from  the  small 
chapel  or  oratory  built  over  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  which  the  founder  and  his  followers, 
*  Fathers  of  the  Oratory',  carried  on  their  work  for  six  years 
before  1564.     In  1577  the  congregation  removed  to  the  new 
church  (Chiesa  Nuova)  of  the  Valicella,  in  which  were  con- 
ducted the  musical  services  thence  called,  in  Italian,  ORATORIO, 
q.  v.     Also,  a  local  branch  or  house  of  this  congregation,  as 
the  Oratory  at  Birmingham,  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  8  Nov.,  This  evening  I  was  invited  to 
heare  rare  musiq  at  the  Chiesa  Nova;  the  black  marble  pi  liars 
within  led  us  to  that  most  precious  Oratory  of  Philippus 
Nerius  their  founder,  they  being  of  the  oratory  of  secular 
priests,  under  no  vow.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  <$•  N. 
Test.  59  The  learned  Father  of  the  Oratory.  1885  Catholic 
Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  The  Oratory  was  introduced  into  Bngland 
in  1847  by  Dr.  . .  Newman,  who,  during  his  long  sojourn  in 
Rome.. had  studied  closely  the  work  of  the  holy  founder. 
Ibid.,  The  Oratory  at  Birmingham  has  remained  under  the 
direction . .  of  its  illustrious  founder. 

b.  transf.    The  French  Oratory  or  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  France,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Bcrulle  in  Paris,  in  1611,  in  order  to  strengthen 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  deepen  devotion  among  the 
secular  clergy  and  the  population  generally.    This  congre- 
gation was  dissolved  at  the  Revolution.    0.  The  Oratory 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  congregation  founded  at 
Paris  in  1852,  the  members  of  which  have  the  same  aims  as 
the  former  French  Oratory,  and  follow  its  rules,    d.  Also 
in  the  titles  of  other  societies. 

1815  D.  STEWART  Dissert.  Progress  Philos.  (1854)  i.  ii. 
151  note,  Malebranche  belonged  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory ;  a  society  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Jansenists 
than  to  the  Jesuits.  1885  Catholic  Diet,  s.v.,  Among 
the  eminent  men  whom  the  French  Oratory  produced 
were  Thomassin,..Lejeune,  Richard  Simon,  Malebranche, 
Quesnel,  Pouget,  Massillon  [etc.]. 

Oratory  (p-ratari),  sb2  [ad.  L.  ordtdria  (sc. 
ars)  the  oratorical  art,  oratory.] 

1.  The  art  of  the  orator  or  of  public  speaking; 
the  art  of  speaking  eloquently  according  to  definite 
rules,  so  as  to  please  or  persuade  ;  rhetoric. 


hindirit  his  prais,  that  his  language  was  nocht  mair  illustre, 
conforme  to  the  Romane  oratrie.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  308  He  applied  himself  to  Oratory  and  Philosophy.  1719 
SWIFT  To  a  Young  Clergyman,  That  part  of  oratory,  which 
relates  to  the  moving  of  passions. 

2.  The  exercise  of  eloquence ;  oratorship  ;  the 
delivery  of  orations  or  speeches;  rhetorical  or 
eloquent  language. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  iii,  90  Nor  can  I  vtter  all  our  bitter 
;riefe,  But  floods  of  teares  will  drowne  my  Oratorie.  1667 
HILTON  P.  L.  xi.  8  Sighs.  .Unutterable,  which  the  Spirit 
of  prayer,  .wing'd  for  Heav'n  with  speedier  flight  Than 
loudest  Oratorie.  a  1745  SWIFT  Will.  //,  Lett.  1768  IV.  265 
A  notable  mark  of  the  force  of  oratory  in  the  churchmen  of 
those  ages.  1847  JAMES  J.  Marston  Hall  viii,  The  state  of 
insanity  to  which  all  this  oratory  raised  the  populace  may 
easily  be  imagined.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  ii.  I.  259 
It  is  seldom  that  oratory  changes  votes. 


I 


174 
b.fig. 

rt  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1500)  Bvij,  The  prety  lambs 
with  bleting  oratory  craued  the  dams  comfort.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  i.  ix.  23  His  first  care  is  for  his  cattetl,  where 
dumbenesse  is  oratory  to  a  conscientious  man.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  n.  i,  A  child.. began  a  squall,.. after  the  usual 
oratory  of  infants,  to  get  me  for  a  plaything.  1858  LYTTON 
What  Will  He  do  I.  i,  Quintilian  in  his  remarks  on  the 
oratory  of  fingers. 

tO*ratory,#.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.oratdri-us,  i.  orator- 
em  ORATOR.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orator ;  ora- 
torial,  oratorical ;  rhetorical. 

'534  WHITINTON  Tutlycs  Offices  \.  (1540)  i  In  exercyse  of 
oratory  crafte.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xviii. 
(Arb.)  197  Either  in  the  Poetical]  or  oratorie  science.  1652 
GAULE  Magastrom,  296  Epaminondas.  .commanded  that 
those  that  promised  victory  should  be  layd  on  the  right 
hand  the  oratory  chaire,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

t  OratoUT.  Obs.  Forms :  4  oratore,  4-6 
oritore,  5-6  orature, 6  oratour,  oriture.  [a.  OF. 
oratour^  earlier  orator,  -£ur  oratory  =  Pr.  oratori, 
Sp.,  It.  oratorio,  mod.F.  oratoire,  ad.L.  oratorium. 
A  northern  and  chiefly  Sc.  doublet  of  ORATORY  j^.1] 

1.  =  ORATORY  j£.i  i. 

13. .  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  2150  pis  oritore  is  vgly,  with  erbez 
ouer-growen.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egiptiane)  127 
pai  entryt  in  bare  oratore.  .&  kneland,  maad  bare  oracione. 
c  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cresseidft  Within  myn  orature  I  stude. 
^1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  116, 
I  will  pas  to  my  orature  and  pray  to  god  for  yow.  ..Than 
this  bischop..led  him  to  his  oriture.  1506  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1. 123  Altaris,  Kirkes  dedicat  to  sanctes, 
Images,  oratouris. 

2.  =  ORACLE  i.     rare. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vn.  it.  127  The  kyng  ..  gan  to  seik 
belive  His  fader  Fawnus  oratour  and  answair,  Quhilk  couth 
the  fatis  for  to  cum  declair. 

Oratour,  obs.  form  of  OBATOB. 

t  OratoU'rly,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  oratour ; 
ORATOR  +  -LY  %.  Corresp.  to  L.  oratorie ,  and  F. 
oratoiremeni.]  Oratorically. 

'549  Compl.  Scot.  x.  82  Quhou  beit  that  the  said  poietical 
beuk  be  dytit  oratourly. 

OratreSS  (p-ratres).  Also  7-9  -toress.  [f. 
ORATOR  +  -ESS?.]  A  female  orator. 

fl.  A  female  pleader,  petitioner,  or  plaintiff,  Obs. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ii.  ix.  (1589)  Eij,  Because  I  see 
Loues  Oratresse  pleads  tediouslie  to  thee.  1613-16  W. 
BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i.  587  Had  such  an  Oratresse  beene 
heard  to  plead  For  faire  Polixena.  1660  Charac.  Italy  14 
Provided  the  Lady  Pecunia  be  your  Suadaor  Oratress.  1848 
[see  ORATRIX  i], 

2.  A  female  public  speaker. 

i595/W/«/fl«^/V*(i88i)  58 Conceiued  with  teares, accented 
with  sighes ;  and  vttered  by  tmeth.es  naked  Oratresse.  1747 
Gentl.  Mag.  98  (School  of  Rhetorick)  To  each  fair  oratress 
this  school  Its  rhet'ric  strong  affords.  1819  MOORE  Mem. 
(1853)  II.  354  The  oratoress  gave  her  opinion  pretty  freely 
of  the  family.  1868  W.  WHITMAN  Poems  83  Listening  to 
the  orators  and  the  oratresses  in  public  halls. 

tO'ratrice.  Obs.  [a.  AFr.  oratrice,  ad.L. 
oratrlc-em,  in  nom.  oratrix :  see  ORATRIX.] 

1.  A   female  pleader,   plaintiff,    petitioner,   or 
offerer  of  prayers. 

1432  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  396/2  Graunted  be  his  Lettres 
Patentz  to  youre  seide  Oratrice.  1447  Let.  in  Ej>.  Acad. 
Oxon.  (1898)  I.  250  Yowr  ful  devoute  oratrice,  J>e  Universite 
of  the  study  of  Oxenford.  1513-14  Act^  5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12, 
Preamble t  Your  true  and  feithfull  Subgiet  and  daily  Oratrice 
Margaret  Pole.  1559  Reg,  St.  Andrews  Kirk  Sess.  (1889) 
I.  20  Your  wisedome's  maist  humil  and  obedient  oratrice 
Elizabeth  Gedde.  1594  WEST  vnd  Pt.  Symbol.,  Chancerie 
§  145  Execution  against  your  said  poore  Oratrices  husband. 

2.  =  ORATRESS  2. 

1653  Nissena  115  Being  admired  by  the  people,  she  came 
into  the  Senat,  nor  needed  this  fairest  Oratrice  to  win  their 
attention  by  any  artificial  Rhetorick. 

fOra-tricle.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  orratrycle. 
[dim.  of  ORATOR  after  words  in  ~de :  see  -CULE.] 
A  little  or  insignificant  petitioner. 

1574  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec,  Oxford  354  Yor  pore 
orratrycles  good  name  and  fame. 

Oratrix  (otf'-triks,  fratriks).  PI.  oratrices 
(-sfz).  [a.  L,  oratrix,  pi.  -trices,  fem.  of  orator 
ORATOR.]  A  female  orator. 

fl.  A  female  petitioner  or  plaintiff:  see  quot. 
1848.  Obs. 

1464  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  551/2  To  graunte  unto  youre  said 
Oratrices  youre  moost  gratious  Lettres  Patentes.  1534-5  in 
C.  More  Life  Sir  T.  More  (1828)  373  Your  poure  contynuall 
Oratryx  Dame  Alis  More.  1594  WEST  znd  Pt.  Symbol., 
Chancerie  §  145  It  chaunced  the  husband  of  your  said 
Oratrix.. to  be  bounden  in  a  Recognisance.  1747  Mem. 
Nutrebian  Crt,  1. 107  The  king,  raising  the  princess,  said  to 
the  queen,  Your  little  oratrix  has  pleaded  too  well,  not  to 
succeed.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Oratrix,  or  Oratress, 
a  female  petitioner;  a  female  plaintiff  in  a  bill  in  Chancery 
\cd.  1872  adds  was  formerly  so  called]. 

2.   ••  ORATRESS  2. 

1592  KYD  Sol.  «y  Pers.  i,  iii.  69,  I  fight  not  with  my 
tongue;  this  is  my  Oratrix.  (Laying  his  hand  vpon  his 
sword1.)  1651  CHARLKTON  Eph.  fy  Cimm.  Matrons  n. 
(1668)  5  There  needed  not  much  of  Rhetorick  on  the  part 
of  this  Oratrix.  1842  THACKERAV  Mhs  Tickletooy's  Lect.  i, 
That  magic  spell  of  poesy,  which  the  elegant  oratrix  flung 
round  her  audience.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  210.  5/2  The 
well-known  secularist  oratrix. 

Orayson,  obs.  form  of  ORISON. 
Orb  (f'-ib),  j£.l     [ad.  L.  orb-is  ring,  circle,  round 
disk :  cf.  F.  orbe  (i3th  c.  in  nitre").     In  Eng.  the 


OBB. 

general  sense  appears  later  than  some  of  the  special 
ones,  e.  g.  6,  7.] 
I.  A  circle,  and  derived  senses. 

1.  A  circle,  or  anything  of  circular  form,  as  a 
circular  disk  or  wheel,  or  (less  usually)  a  ring. 
Now  rare  or  Obs,  (exc.  as  in  9). 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  9  And  I  serue  the  Fairy  Queene, 
To  dew  her  orbs  vpon  the  green.  1658  CLEVELAND  Rustic 
Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  433  The  Wheels,  or  Orbs,  upon 
which  Providence  turns.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  254  The 
rockie  Orb  Of  tenfold  Adamant,  his  ample  Shield.  1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  901  Lo  !  the  green  serpent . .  gathers  up 
his  train  In  orbs  immense.  1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xxiii. 
240  Day  after  day,  the  [moon's]  crescent  increases,  till  it  is 
changed  into  a  full  orb.  i8ai  BYRON  Sardan.  m.  i.  QI  The 
Bactrians  . .  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming  An  orb 
around  the  palace. 

2.  Astrol.    The  space   on  the  celestial  sphere 
within  which  the  influence  of  a  planet,  star,  or 
'  house '  is  supposed  to  act. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Orb,  in  astrology.  An  orb  of 
light  is  a  certain  sphere  or  extent  of  light,  which  the 
astrologers  allow  a  planet  beyond  its  centre.  ..The  orb  of 
Saturn  s  light  they  make  to  be  10  degrees  ;  that  of  Jupiter 
12°,  ..that  of  the  Sun  17°,  ..that  of  the  Moon  12°  30'.  1819 
T.  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol.  s.  v.,  Stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
have  7°  30'  for  their  orbs. 

1 3.  Astron.  The  plane  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
etc. ;  also,  the  orbit  or  path.  Also^.  Obs. 

1726  tr.  Gregory  s  Astron.  I.  7  The  Orbs  of  the  Planets 
(.that  is,  the  Planes  of  their  Orbits)  are  inclin'd  to  the  Ecliptic 
in  the  following  Manner.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Matt  n.  21  In- 
strttct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag. 
Arts  <$•  Sc.  v.  23,  I  observe  you  have  made  the  Orbs  of  the 
Planets  circular,  but  the  Orbit  of  a  Comet  ..  a  very  long 
Oval.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  605  Whenever 
we  venture  to  move  in  an  eccentric  orb. 

t4.  A  kind  of  fish,  of  a  round  form  («  L.  orbis% 
Pliny).  Obs.  rare. 

1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  n.  Ixxviii.  200  The  Orb 
..is  taken  in  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Nile. 

1 5.  A  cyclical  period,  a  cycle. 

1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  i.  xiL  (1700)  322 
The  eight  years  Orb  of  the  Embassadors.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  v.  862  When  fatal  course  Had  circl'd  his  full  Orbe. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  iv.  8  Mighty  Years,  begun  From 
their  first  Orb,  in  radiant  Circles  run.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  n.  208  Not  on  those  terms  . .  From  old  eternity's 
mysterious  orb,  Was  Time  cut  off. 

\  6.  Eccl.  A  division  of  the  office  of  matins  :  see 
quot.  Obs.  rare. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  248  In  matyns  be  com- 
munly  iii  orbes,  otherwyse  called  iii  nocturnes  . .  euery  orbe 
conteyneth  iii  psalmes,  iii  lessons,  and  iii  responsories. 
II.  A  sphere,  and  derived  senses. 

7.  Old  Astron.   Each  of  the  concentric  hollow 
spheres  supposed  to  surround  the  earth  and  carry 
the  planets  and  stars  with  them  in  their  revolution: 
see  SPHERE.  Obs.  exc.  Hist* 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  188  Y«  planets.. hath., 
an  other  [motion]  by  the  mouyng  of  the  fyrst  orbe,  which 
draweth  them  with  him  in  his  circle  euery  day.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  fffn,  VIII  74  b,  Set  with  starres  of  gold  foyle,  and 
the  Orbes  of  the  heavens  by  the  crafte  of  colours  in  the 
roffe.  a  1628  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  Dial,  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas,  / 
(1848)  153  As  waters  in  a  chrystall  orbe  contain'd  Aboue  the 
starry  firmament,  are  chain  d  To  coole  the  fury  of  those 
raging  flames  Which  eu'ry  lower  spheare  by  motion  frames. 
a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  ii.  iv.  152  In  matters  Astro- 
nomical..we  find  the  old  Hypothesis  of  the  Heavenly 
System  called  since  m  question  by  Copernicus,  Galila^us, 
and  Kepler ;  the  solidity  of  the  Orbs  detected  to  be  untrue, 
by  the  plain  discovery  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  others.  1877 
MASSON  Introd.  to  Par.  Lost  in  Milton's  Poems  (Globe  Ed.) 
27  The  World  or  Mundane  Universe,  as  Milton  keeps  it  in 
his  mind's  eye.,  consisting  within  itself  of  ten  Orbs  or  hollow 
Spheres  in  succession,  wheeling  one  within  the  other,  down 
to  .the  stationary  nest  of  our  small  Earth  at  the  centre. 

8.  A  sphere  or  globe  (in  general) ;   anything  of 
spherical  or  globular  shape. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lovers  Compl.  289  What  a  hell  of  witchcraft 
lies  In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  !  1696  WHISTON 
Th.  Earth  n.  (1722)  76  All  these  ..  shall  rise  up,  and  make 
a  confus'd  cloudy  Orb.  1736  GRAY  Statius  L  15  Another 
orb  upheaved  his  strong  right  hand.  1796  MORSE  Anter. 
Geog.  I.  37  By  the  celestial  sphere  is  meant  the  apparent 
concave  orb  which  invests  the  earth.  1830  TENNYSON  Isabel 
iii,  Ambrosial  orbs  Of  rich  fruit-bunches. 

9.  Used  as   a   general   name   for  the  heavenly 
bodies  ^sun,  moon,  planets,  or  stars) ;  with  reference 
either   to  their   actual   form    (^  globe),   or  their 
apparent  form  («disk:  cf.  i).   Chiefly/^,  or  rhet. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  L  60  There's  not  the  smallest 
orbe  which  thou  beholdst  But  in  his  motion  like  an  Angell 
sings.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  361  Of  Light  by  farr  the 
greater  part  he  took.. and  plac'd  In  the  Suns  Orb.  1712 
ADDISON  Hymn,  '  The  spacious  Firtnament  on  high*  iii, 
What  tho1  nor  real  Voice  nor  Sound  Amid  their  radiant  Orbs 
be  found?  1757  GRAY  j5arrfi36Think'st  thou  yon  sanguine 
cloud,  Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  Orb  of  Day? 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xiii.  165  They  worshipped  the 
elements,  the  heavens,  and  the  orbs  of  day  and  night.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixii.  2  Hesper  his  orb  long-look'd  for 
aloft  'gins  slowly  to  kindle. 

fb.  spec.  The  earth,  the  world:  cf.  Lat.  orbis 
(terraruiii),  Ger.  Erdkreis.  Obs* 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.N.  in.  1.43  Foolery  sir,  does  walke  about 
the  Orbe  like  the  Sun,  it  shines  euery  where.  1607  —  Cor. 
v.  vi.  107  The  man  is  Noble,  and  his  Fame  folds  in  This 
Orbe  o'  th'  earth.  [1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  82  Thus  the  Orb 
he  [Satan]  roam'd  With  narrow  search;  and  with  inspection 
deep  Consider'd  every  Creature.] 


ORB. 

10.  The  globe  of  the  eye,  the  eye-ball ;  the  eye. 
poet,  and  rhet. 

16  DRIJMMOND  .9o»».,  Poems  (1656)  64  And  her  bright 
Eyes  (the  Orbes  which  Beauty  move).  ci6ji  MILTON 
Sana.,  Ti>  C.  Skiuncr  on  his  lilindncss,  These  eys  . .  tlur 


didst  thou  steal  their  burning  orl>s  I  itUa  I.AMD  f.lia  ser.  I. 
Decay  Beggars,  Old  blind  Tobits  . .  casting  up  their  ruined 
orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiu. 
56  Yet  an  eyeless  orb  is  yearning  ineffectually  to  thee. 

11.  The  globe  surmounted  by  a  cross  forming 
part  of  the  regalia ;  also  called  mound,  formerly 

globe,  ball. 

1701  Loml.  Gaz.  No.  3804/1  The  Duke  of  Somerset  Lord 
President  with  the  Orb.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  503  His 
majesty  was  then  invested  with  the  armill,  the  purple  robe 
or  imperial  pall,  and  orb.  1838  Office  Coron.  Q.  Victoria 
in  Maskell  Man,  Kit.  III.  115  Then  the  Orb  with  the  Cross 
is  brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
delivered  into  the  Queen's  Right  Hand  by  the  Archbishop. 
1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  s.  v.,  1'he  mound  or  orb 
signifies  the  dominion,  and  the  cross  the  faith  of  the  king. 

12.  fig.     fa-   A-  'sphere'  or  region  of  action 
or  activity  ;  rank,  station.     (Often  with  immediate 
reference  to  sense  7.)    Obs. 

1609  TOUBNEUR  Fun,  Poem  Sir  F.  Vere  183  In  that  moov- 
ing  orbe  of  active  warre  His  high  command  was  the  tnin- 


arctt.,  men.  11,  ccxxxiv,  i\.icimru  is  in  vi uc,  ui,ii  jun 
will,  In  his  Meridian  Glorie.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci. 
xii.  66  Whenever  we  are  within  the  Orb  of  its  activity. 
<ii7i3  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1714)  i  My  Station,  not  being 
so  Eminent. .as  others  who  have  moved  in  higher  Orbs. 
1747  Scheme  'Equip.  Men  of  War  4  Objects,  situated  in  a 
quite  different  Orb,  and  as  far  beyond  the  Sphere  of  our 
Capacities  as  the  World  in  the  Moon.  1757  FOOTE  Author 
Pro!.,  Those,  who  adorn  the  orb  of  higher  life. 

b.  (from  8  or  9.)    An  organized  or  collective 
whole ;  a  rounded  mass ;  a  '  world '. 

1603  DANIEL  Def.  Rhime  Wks.  (1717)  14  For  the  Body  of 
our  Imagination  being  as  an  unform'd  Chaos,  ..it  be  wrought 
into  an  Orb  of  Order  and  Form.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
xv.  xcviii.  (1612)  388  What  are  these  but  the  mapped  Orbs 
of  all  Hypocrisie?  1849  SEARS  Regeneration  I.  vii.  (1859) 
57  He  regards  the  race  in  its  totality,  as  an  organic  whole, 
as  making  one  orb  of  being.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  A  nn.  Q. 
Ncighb.  xiii.  (1878)  249  So  is  the  great  shining  orb  of  witness- 
bearers  made  up  of  millions  of  lesser  orbs. 

13.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  orb-like  adj. ;  orb-fish, 
an  East  Indian  fish  (Chsetodon  or  Ephippius  orbis) 
of  a  circular  form ;  orb-weaver,  an  orbitelous 
spider ;  so  orb-weaving  a. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *Orb-fish.  1886  PROCTOR  in  Longm.  Mag. 
VII.  269  We  have  in  the  sun  an  example  of  an  orb  in  that 


•orb-weavers.  188$  H.  t.  McCooK  Tenants  Old  Farm 
203  Cocoons  spun  by  an  *orbweaving  spider. 

Orb,  s6.-  Arch.  [Derivation  :  see  below.]  An 
architectural  term  in  use  from  I4th  to  I7th  c.,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  which  modern  writers  on  archi- 
tecture have  expressed  different  opinions  ;  the  view 
now  prevalent  being  that  of:  Blank  or  blind 
window ;  hence  plain  stone  panel,  blank  panel. 

Other  inferred  or  suggested  senses  are  :  An  arched  window ; 
a  circular  boss ;  a  quatrefoil.  The  early  instances  follow  in 
a  ;  quots.  from  modern  authors  in  b.  Of  the  latter  the  full 
context  should  be  consulted,  esp.  that  of  Willis  1844. 

a.  [1395  in  Rymer  Faedera  VII.  795  (Tomb  of  Rich.  II  and 
queen)  Et  les  ditz  Masons  serront  Measons  pur  xii.  Images 
.  .vi.  a  1'une  coste,  &  vi.  al'autre  coste  . .  &  le  remenaunt  du 
dite  Toumbe  Serra  fait  ove  orbes,  accordantz  &  semblables 
as  dites  Measons  pur  Ymages.   a  1490  BOTONER  (William  of 
Worcester)  I  tin.  (1778)  282  Et  habet  4Storyes..  In  superior! 
historia  tres  orbeE  in  qualibet  panella.    Ibid.  283  In  secunda 
et  tercia  historia  sunt  dua?  orbaj  in  qualibet  panella  4  panet- 
larum.   In  inferipri  historia  \.te.rt  has  panella]  sunt  in  duobus 
panellis  in  qualibet  panella  south  et  west  fenestree,  in  aliis 
tluobus  panellis  ex  parte  boriali  et  orientali  [text  has  occi- 
dentali]  sunt  dass  archa?.]    1500-1  Ace.  Louth  Steeple  in 
Archxol.  X.  7t  There  is  coming  home  stone  to  the  broach 
10  score  foot  and  5,  and  to  the  gallery  within  the  steeple, 
40  foot  grofts  and  10  orbs.     1511-13  King's  Coll.  Contract 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  610  Fynyalles,  ryfant 
gablettes,  Batelmentes,  orbys,  or  Crosse  quaters, .  .and  euery 
other  thyng  belonging  to  the  same,    a  1548  HALL  Chron. 
(18091  639  A  mightie  buildyng  of  tymber  wl  towers  set  in 
carbles  forced  with  arches  buttand  &  al  abilamentes  em- 
bossed,  &  the  lynterelles  inhaunsed  with  pillers  quadrant  & 
the  vautes  in  orbes  with  crobbes  dependyng  &  monsters 
bearyng  vp  the  pillers.    1669  SIR  C.  WREN  in  Parentalia 
<r75o)  304  (Salisbury  Cathedral)  The  whole  Church  is  vaulted 
with  Chalk  between  Arches  and  Cross-springers  only,  after 
the  ancienter  Manner,  without  Orbs  and  Tracery,  excepting 
under  the  Tower,  where  the  Springers  divide,  and  represent 
a  wider  Sort  of  Tracery. 

b.  1838  BRITTON  Diet.  Ar.Ait.  s.v.  Orb,  In  William  of 
Worcester's  Itinerary,  p.  282,  the  arched  windows  of  St. 
Stephen's  church,  Bristol,  are  called  orbaf.  . .  The  two  latter 
quotations  [i.e.  1395  and  1512-13  above]  induce  the  sup- 
position that  orbs  were  similar  to  what  we  now  term  quatre- 
foils.    1841  GWILT  Encycl.  Archil.  Gloss.,  Orb  (Lat.  Orbis), 
a  knot  of  foliage  or  flowers  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the 
ribs  of  a  Gothic  ceiling  or  vault  to  conceal  the  mitres  of  the 
ribs.     1844  WILLIS  Archil.  Nomencl.  Mid.  Ages  53,  I  shall 
proceed   to   shew  that   these  panels  were   termed   '  orbs '. 
Ibid.  54  In  all  these  examples  the  word  [orb}  plainly  applies 
itself  to  a  blank  or  blind  window.  . .  The  fact  that  stone 
pannelling  was  first  called  by  a  name  that  implies  a  blank 
window,  would  explain  the  history1  of  its  introduction  into 
mediaeval  architecture.    1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.,  Orb,. . 
a  blank  window  or  panel.     See  Willis'  Nomencl.  53.    [edd. 
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1840-45  had  explained  Orbs  as  'plain  circular  bosses'.) 
Il'id.  [referring  to  quot.  1395],  The  tomb  has  tabernacles  at 
the  sides,  between  which  are  placed  blank  panels  (orbs) 
corresponding  to  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawing  of 
the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Third  (which  is  exactly  simitar). 
1877  Anhit.  I'ul'l.  Soc.  Did.,  Orb,  a  mediaeval  word  for  a  ! 
blind  window.  Also  the  panels  in  Third  Pointed  wall-work ; 
so  called  because  they  were  as  it  were  blank  windows.  1886 
WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  56  The  window  in  the  south 
wall . .  is  a  genuine  orb  window.  [Note]  '  Orb '  is  a  blank 
window  or  panel. 

[Note.  In  med.L.  (quot.  1490)  orba,  in  AngloFr.  (a.  1305) 
orbe,  as  if  for  med.L.  'orbafencstra  blind  window :  ct.  orbus 
liiminii  bereft  of  light,  blind,  Ovid  Met.  iii.  518,  and  F.  orbe 
'  blind,  sightless, . .  hence  also,  darke,  obscure,  without  light ' 
(Cotgr.  1611);  mur  orbe  a  blind  or  blank  wall, '  un  mur  qui 
n'a  ni  portes  ni  fenetres  '  (Laveaux  1828).  The  explanation 
'circular  boss',  goes  with  a  conjectured  derivation  from 
L.  orbis  circle,  ORB'  ;  but  this  does  not  suit  med.L.  orba.] 

•rOrb,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  "L.orb-tts  without  or  bereaved 
of  parents  or  children :    thence  F.  orbe  (ijth  c.)    j 
bereft  of  sight,  blind.]     Bereaved,  childless. 

1607  BP.  ANDREWES  Serm.  (1856)  59  No  father  adopts,    ! 
unless  he  be  orbe,  have  no  child.    1660  G.  FLEMING  Stemtna 
Sacrum  21    Edward  the  Confessor,   who   dyed    Orb    or 
Childless. 

Orb  ((Jab),  v.    [f.  OBB  sb!\ 
.  1.  trans.  To  enclose  in,  or  as  in,  an  orb  or  circle; 
to  surround,  encircle,  encompass  with  a  rim  or  tire. 

pl 

down  return  to'men,  Orb'd  in  a  Rain-bow".  1717  ADDISON 
tr.  Ovid  Wks.  1753  I.  153  The  wheels  were  orb  d  with  gold. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vi.  153  Remain  Orb'd  in  your 
isolation. 

t  b.   To  orb  out,  to  shut  out  as  by  an  orb.   Obs. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarcli.,  Hen.  IV,  ccclxxi,  The  earth 
of  misreport,  Knitt  vp  a  Bodie,  t'  interpose  that  hight  Might 
Orbe  him  out. 

2.  To  form  or  gather  into  an  orb,  disk,  or  globe ; 
to  make  circular  or  globular ;  to  round  out. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasseix.  xciv,  To  orb  their  scattered^  troops, 
and  in  firm  rank  retire.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  i.  (1718) 
129  And  with  her  circling  horns,  .orbs  her  silver  face.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Htn.  V,  Ixxxii,  Princes  are  still 
Secure,  where  they  . .  by  Sage  fore-cast,  orbe  themselves 
about  Impenetrable  Spheres.  18*0  L.  HUNT  Indicator 
No.  22  (1822)  1. 175  Orbing  their  blood-fed  bellies  in  and  out. 
18581 ).  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Brcakf.-t.  xii.  264  Two  large  tears 
orbed  themselves  beneath  the  Professor's  lids. 
b.  intr.  To  form  itself  into  an  orb. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxiv,  [Is  it]  that  the  past  will 
always  . .  orb  into  the  perfect  star  We  saw  not,  when  we 
moved  therein? 

3.  trans.  To  carry  in  its  orb  (see  OBB  j<M  J) ; 
to  cause  to  move  in  an  orbit,  rare. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  I.  i,  That  our  happinesse  may  orbe 
it  selfe  into  a  thousand  vagancies  of  glory  and  delight,  and 
with  a  kinde  of  eccentricall  equation  be  as  it  were  an 
invariable  Planet  of  joy  and  felicity.  1863  A  U  Year  Round 
VIII.  396  Orbing  with  motion  slower  fleet  Their  small  but 
perfect  fires. 

b.  intr.  To  move  in  an  orbit  (or  ?as  a  heavenly 
orb),  rare. 

1819  KEATS  Otlw  IV.  L  79  O,  thou  golden  Crown,  Orbing 
along  the  serene  firmament  Of  a  wide  empire,  like  a  glowing 
moon.  1842  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  138  To  carve  out  Free 
space  for  every  human  doubt,  That  the  whole  mind  might 
orb  about. 

t  O'rbal,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f .  OHB  sbj-  +  -AL.] 
Of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  orb ;  circular. 

1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  vi.  xxxi,  An  orbal  form  with 
pillars  small  composed. 

t  O'rbate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  orbdtus,  pa.  pple.  of 
orbare  to  bereave.]  Orphaned,  bereaved,  destitute. 

1515  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  481  [A  realm]  orbate  and 
destitute  of  an  hed  and  governour.  1557  PAYNEL  Barclay's 
Jugiirth  Bjb,  Departing  he  lefte  hym  orbate  withoute 
lande  or  lyuelode. 

t  Orba'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  orbation-em,  n.  of 
action  from  orbare  to  bereave.]  Bereavement, 
deprivation  (of  parents,  children,  or  the  like). 

1623  BP.  HALL  Contempl.,  O.  T.  xix.  vii,  How  much  more 
easie  had  the  want  of  a  sonne  been  than  the  mis-cariage? 
Barrennesse  than  orbation  ?  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  XXVII.  517  A  conspiracy ..  conferring  on  orbation 
a  triple  crown. 

Orbed  (?jbd,  poet,  ?ubed),  a.1     [f.  OBB  sbl  and 

V.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Formed  into,  or  having  the  form  of,  an  orb ; 
circular  or  spherical ;  rounded ;  arched. 

'597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  25  The  orbed  earth.  1601  — 
Twel.  N.  v.  i.  278  That  Orbed  Continent,  the  fire  That 
seuers  day  from  night !  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV, 
ccxxvii,  To  make  his  Crescent  Orbed  in  an  Hower.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  543  Let  each.. Fit  well  his  Helme,  gripe 
fast  his  orbed  Shield.  1820  SHELLEY  Cloud  iv,  That  orbed 
maiden  with  white  fire  laden.  Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
1861  Press  Newspaper  IX.  889/2  An  orbed  mass  of  the 
electric  fluid.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  65  Binds  not 
a  cincture  smooth  her  bosom's  orbed  emotion. 

2.  Jig.  Fully  rounded  like  a  perfect  circle. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  3  An  orbed  and  balanced  life. 

3.  In  parasynthetic  combinations,  as  full-orbed 
(having  a  full  orb),  half-orbed,  gold-orbid. 

1667  MILTON  A  L.  v.  42  Now  reignes  Full  Orb'd  the  Moon. 
1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  i.  32  Her  half  orb'd  moon  declining 
to  the  main.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxxi.  (1852)  487  Where. . 
the  gold  orbed  orange  glows. 

t  Orbed,  a.2  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  orbare  +  -El)1, 
after  L.  orbatus  ORBATE.]  Bereaved. 


ORBICULAR. 

1616  DRUMM.  OP  HAWTH.  Niobe  Wks.  (1711)  22  Wrelch'd 
Niobc  I  am,  ..Seven  daughters..  And  sons  as  many,  which 
one  fatal  day,  (Orb'd  mother  !)  took  away, 
t  O'rbell.    Obs.  rare.    [a.  OF.  orbelle  ( I  Jth  c.), 
dim.  of  orbe,  ORB  sb.l]    A  circular  surface  or  plot. 
1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcad.  Pr.  n.  148  In  the  lowest  part  of 
the  garden  I  might  see  a  curious  orbell  all  of  touch  wherein 
the  Syracusan  tyrants  were,  .artfully  portrayed. 
O'rbic,  a.  rare.    [ad.  orbic-us,  a  former  reading 
of  L.  orbet-us  circular,  f.  orbis  circle.]     Of  the 
form  of  an  orb  ;  round,  orbicular. 

16x9  SIR  A.  GORGES  tr.  Bacon's  De  Sap.  Vet.  24  How  the 
bodie  of  this  Orbicque  frame  From  tender  infancy  so  bigg 
became  [transl.  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  34  ipse  tener  mundi  concreuent 
orbis].  1891  Sat.  Rev.  4  June  652/1  [He]  gazes  up  with 
rapturous  orbic  eyes. 

t  O'rbical,  a.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]   =  prec. 

1581  STANYHURST  sEneis  ill.  (Ara)  91  Thee  mone  three 

seasons  her  passadge  orbical  eended  Sence  I  heere..dyd 

harboure.      1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  366/1  Any  Cihn- 

drick  or  Orbicall  body. 

tO'rbicle.  Obs.  or  rare.  [ad.  L.  orbicul-us, 
dim.  of  orbis  circle:  see  -cle,  -CULE.]  A  small 
orb,  globe,  or  ball ;  a  globule. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  n.  lix,  Such  watry 
orbicles  young  boyes  doe  blowe  Out  from  their  sopy_  shells. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  117  Till  they  acquire  the 
consistency  of  pills  and  then  they  are  formed  into  orbicles. 
1840  GALT  Demon  Destiny  HI.  23  Orbs  and  orbicles  explod- 
ing, burst  Like  havoc  shells. 

Orbicular  (pjbi-kitflaa),  a.  (so.)  [ad.  L. 
orbiculdr-is,  f.  orbicnlns :  see  OEBICLE  and  -AB.  Cf. 
F.  orbiculaire  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Of  the 
form  of  a  circle  or  orb  ;  circular,  round. 

A.  adj.  1.  Round  as  a  circle  or  disk ;  circular,  or 
of  circular  plan  or  section. 

c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Husb.  lit.  230  Vpbounde,  orbiculer  and 
turned  rounde.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  182  The 
hevenys  orbiculer  revolucyoun  From  est  to  west  wyth  oute 
cessacyoun.  1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  14 
Enclaspeth  with  her  winged  eminence  The  worlds  orbicular 
circumference,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliadvii.  222  Quite  through 
his  bright  orbicular  targe.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  504 
The  trunk  or  bough  of  a  Tree  being  cut  transversely  .. 
sheweth  several  circles  or  rings  more  or  less  orbicular.. one 
without  the  other.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  238  Signing  their 
Names  in  an  orbicular  manner,  which  they  call  a  round 
Robin.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  n.  iv.  399 
Shields,  . .  some  oblong  and  oval,  and  some  orbicular. 

b.  Anat.  and  Zopl.    Applied  to  various  organs 
or  structures  of  circular,   discoidal,   or  ring-like 
form ;  spec,  to  those  muscles  (sphincters)  surround- 
ing, and  having  the  function  of  closing,  natural 
apertures  of  the  body,  as  the  sphincters  of  the 
month,  eyelids,  iris,  anus,  bladder,  vagina,  etc. 
(Also  in  L.  form  orbicularis.) 

Orbicular  spot  (Entom.),  a  circular  spot  on  the  fore-wings 
of  most  noctuid  moths. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  165  The  natural!  motion,  which 
the  Ancients  called  irepicrTaATcicoi'  is  accomplished  by  trans- 
uerse  and  orbicular  Fibres  contracting  the  guts.  1691  RAY 
Creation  ll.  (1692)  49  The  Arteries  consist  of  a  quadruple 
Coat,  the  Third  of  which  is  made  up  of  Annular  or  Orbicular 
carneous  Fibres.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  vi,  Direct- 
ing . .  the  o[r]bicular  muscles  around  his  lips  to  do  their 
duty,— he  whistled  Lillabullero.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  64 
The  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids.  1871  NICHOLSON 
Pa/xont.  212  In  Discina,  the  shell  is  generally  circular  or 
orbicular  in  shape. 

c.  Bot.    Applied   to  leaves,   or    the    like,  of 
circular  outline. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Orbicular  Leaf, 
one  of  a  round  figure,  the  breadth  of  which  is  equal  to  its 
length.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxiv.  (1704)  333  The 
leaves  are  almost  orbicular.  1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  A>/.(i8T8) 
II.  354  Orbicular;  perfectly  circular.  1845  —  Sch.  Bot.  iv. 
(1858)  35  Seeds  in  one  row  in  each  cell,  oval  or  orbicular. 

2.  Round   as   a    sphere    or    globe ;    spherical, 
globular.     Sometimes  loosely,  Having  a  rounded 
or  convex  (as  opp.  to  a  flat)  form  or  surface. 

ci4*o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  891  The  meles  [=  apples] 
rounde,  ycald  orbiculer.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  33 
This  same  head  [of  thigh  bone]  is  almost  wholly  affourmed 
by  an  orbicular  Appendaunce.  i6u  MIDDLETON  Honour 
«,  Virtue  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  367  Here  fix  my  fool  on  this 
orbicular  ball.  1781  A.  MONRO  A  not.  Bones,  Nerves,  etc. 
203  A  round  head  of  one  bone  plays  in  the  orbicular  socket 
of  another.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II.  viii.  §  117.  357 
Having  roses  set,  instead  of  orbicular  ornaments,  between 
the  spandrils. 

3.  fig.  Full-orbed,  rounded,  complete. 

1673  MARVELL  Rth.  Transp.  II.  395  The  ends  of  your 
publick  government  will  at  last  excuse  if  not  hallow,  the 
most  orbicular  untruth.  1817-39  DE  QUINCEY  Murder 
(1862)  76  The  household  ruin  was  thus  full  and  orbicular. 
1841  —  Plato's  Repub.  Wks.  1858  IX.  215  An  orbicular 
system,  or  total  body  of  philosophy. 

4.  Nat.  Hist.  Combined  with  other  adjs.  of  form, 
to  express  a  combination  of  the  two  or  an  inter- 
mediate form  ;  (esp.  in  Bot.  of  leaves),  as  orbicular- 
cordate,  -crcnatc,  -ovate,  etc. 

1847  W.  E.  'sTtti.T.FicldBot.iifiVillarsiaNymphxotdes. 
Leaves  orbicular-cordate.     1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  37 
Lepidium  ruderale  . .  pod  orbicular-oblong  notched,    lout. 
346  Betula  nana  ..  leaves  short-petioled  orbicular. 
Ibid.,  Alnusglutinosa,  L. ;  leaves,  .orbicular-cuneate. 

5.  Orbicular  bone  (as  orbiculare},  a  very  si 
bone  of  the  middle  ear,  at  the  end  of  the  pro 
of  the  incus  (with  which  it  is  united  in  the  acli 
and  articulating  with  the  stapes. 


OBBICULARITY. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Orbicular  Bone  (in  Anat.),  one  of  the  little 
Bones  of  the  inner  part  of  the  Ear,  which  is  fasten 'd  by 
a  slender  Ligament  to  the  sides  of  that  called  Stapes.  1892 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Orbicular  bone,  a  very  minute  bone  of  the 
middle  ear,  like  to  a  grain  of  sand . . ;  it  is  a  separate  bone  in 
childhood,  but  by  some  is  looked  upon  as  an  epiphysis  of 
the  incus. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  ?  Orbicular  course,  orbit  (or  ?Orb,  sphere). 

1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  4  When  Mars  retrogradant 
reuersyd  his  bak,  Lorde  of  the  yere  in  his  orbicular. 

2.  Anat.  An  orbicular  muscle  :  see  A.  I  b.   Also 
in  L.  form  orbicularis. 

1872  DARWIN  Emotions  vi.  149  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
these  muscles  will  generally  be  spoken  of  as  the  orbiculars. 
1899  Allliutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  39  Where  the  orbicularis  is 
thus  affected  the  earliest  manifestations  may . .  resemble  that 
quivering  of  muscles  [in  the  eyelid  or  other  facial  muscle] 
popularly  spoken  of  as  '  live  blood  '. 

3.  Entom.  Short  for  Orbicular  spot :  see  A.  I  b. 
Orbicularity  (pabikiwlteTiti).     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ITY.     Cf.  obs.  F.  orbicularis  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
Orbicular  form  or  character. 

1650  BULWER  Anthrotomet.  i.  (1653)  16  These  Nations 
distending  the  Orbicularity  of  their  Heads.  1831  DE  QUINCEY 
Whiggism  Wks.  1857  VI.  175,  I  have  questioned  the 
systematic  perfection— the  Orbicularity  (so  to  speak)  of  Dr. 
Parr's  classical  knowledge.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Nature 
15  Mar.  466/2  Intermediate  types  between  these  two  extremes 
of  entire  Orbicularity  and  minute  subdivision. 

Orbi'cularly,  adv.  [See  -LY  2.]  In  an  orbi- 
cular manner;  in  a  circle  or  ring,  round  about ;  in 
a  circular  or  spherical  form. 

1519  Inter!.  4  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  1. 14  About  the  earth 
and  water  jointly  they  [air  and  fire]  go,  And  compass  them 
everywhere  orbicularly.  1631  HEYWOOD  London's  jfus  Hon. 


rly. 

Her  garments . .  orbicularly  expanding.  1843  DE  QUINCEY 
Ceylon  Wks.  1859  XII.  13  The  flesh  of  the  peach.,  is  massed 
orbicularly  around  a  central  stone,  1860  ADLER  Fauriel's 
Prov.  Poetry  xviii.  408  They  took  each  other  by  the  hand 
and  danced  around  orbicularly. 

Orbrcnlarness.  rare.  [-NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  orbicular ;  01  bicularity. 

1611  COTGR.,  Circularite,  circularitie,  roundnesse,  orbi. 
cularnesse.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1755  in  JOHNSONJ 
thence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Orbiculate  (pAHcniflft),  a.  Chiefly  in  Nat. 
Hist.  [ad.  L.  orbiculat-us ,  f.  orbicul-tts :  see 
OEBICLE  and  -ATE  2  2.  Cf.  F.  orbiculi  (Godef.).] 
Rounded;  ORBICULAR. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  I.  xiv.  (1765)  36  Orbiculate, 
rounded.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxiv.  (1794)  342 
Dwarf  Mallow  has  . .  orbiculate  leaves  hollowed  next  the 
petiole.  1846  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  14. 
174  Pileus  convex,  orbiculate.  1892  Gardeners'  Chron. 
27  Aug.  239/2  The  leaves  are  orbiculate. 
b.  In  Comb.  =  ORBICULATO-. 

1843  Penny  Cyd.  XXV.  380/1  Shell  orbiculate-convex. 

Orbi'culated  (-«'ted),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  ] 
=  prec. 

1656  BLOU_NT  Glossogr.,  Orbiculated,  made  round  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  or  compass.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v. 
xliii,  On  the  middle.. stood  a  Pillar  orbiculated.  1752  SIR 
J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim,  89  The  body  of  the  Medusa  is  of  An 
orbiculated  figure. 

Orbi'culately,  adv.  [-LY  2.]  In  an  orbicu- 
late manner  or  form. 

1856  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeveris  Zool.  I.  801  Cyclostoma 
. .  Aperture  regular,  rotund,  with  margins  connected  orbicu- 
latefy,  reflected  by  age. 

t  Orbicula'tion.    Obs.     [n.  of  action  f.  L. 

orbiculat-us  rounded,  circular  :  see  -ATlotf.]  The 
formation  of  an  orb  (circle  or  sphere)  ;  rounding. 

1647  H-  M°RE  Poems  Interpretation  Generall  424  The 
circling  of  water,  when  a  stone  is  cast  into  a  standing  pool, 
. .  might  have  been  more  significantly  called  orbiculation. 
1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  iv,  It  comes  first  to  Fluidity,  then 
to  Orbiculation,  then  Fixation.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I. 
Dissert.  97  An  orbiculation  agrees  to  the  soul,  through 
intellect ;  but  progression  and  rectitude  according  to  her 
own  proper  nature. 

Orbiculato-,  used  as  combining  form  of  L. 
orbiculat-us, ORBICULATE,  in  sense ( orbiculately  — ', 
as  orbiculato-cordate,  -elliptical :  cf.  ORBICULAR  a.  4. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  264  The.. abdomen  is  very  larg_e 
orbiculato-elliptical.  Ibid.  289  The  form  of  the  sternum  is 
orbiculato-cordate. 

Orbific  (^Jbi-fik),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  orbi-s 
circle,  ORB  sb)-  +  -no,  L.  -Jicus  making.]  Orb- 
making,  orb-forming. 

1855  BAILEY  Mysticfy  Instant  impulse  to  begin  The  work 

t  O:rbing.  Arch.  Obs.  [f.  ORB  sb.*  +  -ING  i.] 
The  making  of  '  orbs  ' :  see  ORB  sl>2 

1426  Contract  for  Steeple  in  Gardner  Hist.  Dumvich  (1754) 
157  The  Walks,  the  Wallyng,  the  Tabellyng,  and  the 
Orbyng  sewtly,  after  the  Stepil  of  Dunstale. 

Orbit  (pubit).  [ad.  L.  orbita  wheel-track, 
orbit,  f.  or/'is  wheel,  circle :  '  orbita  vestigium  carri, 
ab  orbe  rotoe  dicta'  Isidore  xv.  xvi.  13.  The 
sense  '  orbit '  of  the  moon,  etc.,  was  also  class.  L. ; 
that  of  '  eye-cavity '  med.L.,  also  Fr.,  I4th  c.] 

1.  Anat.  The  bony  cavity  of  the  skull  containing 
the  eye  and  its  appendages  (muscles,  glands,  etc.) ; 
the  eye-socket. 
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|  -  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg,  241  He  goi|>  out  of  J>e  scolle 
boon,  &  entrib  into  orbitam,  |>at  is  \>e  holow  place  bat  J»e 
yje  sitt  on.]  1548-77  VICARV  Anat.  iii.  27  The  Coronal  bone, 
in  which  is  ye  Orbyts  or  holes  of  the  Eyes.  1725  POPE 
Odyss,  ix.  391  In  the  broad  orbit  of  his  monstrous  eye.  1767 
GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  331  A  patient,  .who. .had  a  piece 
of  wood  forced  into  the  orbit  of  one  of  his  eyes.  1879 
HARLAN  Eyesight  ii.  21  The  orbit,  in  which  the  ball  is 
lodged,  is  a  hollow  cone  of  bone  with  the  base  directed 
forwards  and  outwards. 

b,  Zool.  The  border,  or  part  surrounding  the 
eye  in  a  bird,  insect,  etc. 

1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot  1.  in  1772.  109  The  orbits  of  the 
eyes  are  black.  18*5  WATERTON  Wand.  S.  Amer.  in.  iii.  256 
The  orbits  scarlet  and  the  irides  white.  1892  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.t 
Orbit.. In  Zoology,  the  skin  surrounding  the  eye  of  a  bird. 
^[c.  (By  confusion  with  ORB  j^.l  10.)  The 
eye-ball ;  the  eye. 

1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v.  7  Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an 
eye ;  Or,  in  full  joy,  elaborate  a  sigh.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ixxxvii,  When  we  saw  The  God  within  him  light  his  face,. . 
and  glow  In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise;  And  over  those 
ethereal  eyes  The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo.  1873  BROWNING 
Red  Cptt.  Nt.-cap  in.  738  That  man  will . .  through  each  black 
Castilian  orbit,  see  into  your  soul. 

2.  Astron,  The  path  or  course  of  a  heavenly 
body ;  the  curved  path  described  by  a  planet  or 
comet  about  the  sun,  bya  satellite  about  its  primary, 
or  by  one  star  of  a  binary  system  about  the  other. 
(Rarely  applied  to  the  (apparent)  course  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  usually  called  the  ecliptic.} 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Orbit,  is  properly  the  Tract  left  by  a 
Wheel  in  the  Road;  but  Astronomers  use  the  wordtosignifie 
the  way  or  course  of  the  Sun,  particularly  called  theEcliptick, 
as  also  of  any  other  Planet  moving  on  according  to  the  Circle 
of  its  Latitude.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  174  Every  Planet 
describes  an  Orbit  about  the  Sun.  18x2-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat. 
Phil.  II.  91  Apparent  Orbit  of  the  Sun.  1871  TYNDALL 
Fragm.  Set.  (1879)  I.  i.  20  The  earth's  orbit  is  an  ellipse. 
b.  Jig.  and  transf. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xxi,  The  backslidings  of  my 
aunt  Dinah  in  her  orbit  did  the  same  service  in  establishing 
my  father's  system.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthns.  x.  266  In  the 
remotest  orbits  of  religious  feeling.  1831  —  Edward 's  Freed. 
Will  Introd.  iv.  69  The  young  horse  that,  free  a-field,  makes 
large  orbits  over  the  level  mead.  1880  Academy  18  Sept. 
195  Under  '  rights  at  rest '  he  considers  the  '  orbit '  and 
infringement  of  each  right. 

1[  c.  Confused  with  orb :  see  ORB  sb.l  7,  9,  12. 

1727  DF.  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  L  (1840)  15  Made  immortal  at 
his  death,  and.. exalted  to  shine  in  a  higher  orbit.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  iii.  The  planets,  each,  by  its  own  liquid  orbit 
of  light,  distinguished  from  the  inferior  or  more  distant  stars. 
1875  J0**-1"11  Plato  (fid.  2)  HI.  536  He  put  the  moon  in  the 
orbit  which  was  nearest  to  the  earth. 

t  3.  ?  An  outer  flat  ring.  Obs. 

1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  483  To  the  end  that  a  Seal  may  be 
called  an  Authentick  Seal,  it  ought  to  have  an  Orbit  and 
some  Impression  thereon. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Prlnc.  n.  x.  §  83  A  slow  change  in 
the  position  of  the  orbit-plane.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.> 
Orbit -sweeper,  [a  telescope  and  bearings]  invented  by  Airy, 
to  follow  the  inclined  path  of  a  comet  or  planet. 

Orbital  (pubital),  a.  [prob.  ad.  med.  or  mod. 
L.  orbit&l-is,  f.  orbita  ORBIT:  see  -AL.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  the  orbit  or  eye-socket. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydotfs  Quest.  Chirurg.  E  uj,  The  eyes . . 
are  set  within  the  bone  arbytall  that  is  a  party  of  the  coronall, 
£  the  bones  of  the  temples.  1828  STARK  Elent.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  44  The  Active  Gibbon. . forehead  very  low  ;  orbital  arches 
very  prominent.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  7  The 
temporal  is  never  separated  from  the  orbital  fossa.  1878 
A.  M.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  pis.  168  The  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain  is  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  one  inferior,  or  orbital, 
formed  by  the  several  convolutions  called  orbital. 

2.  Astron.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body ;  taking  place  in  an 
orbit,  as  orbital 'motion ,  revolution  (as  distinguished 
from  rotation  on  an  axis). 

1839  BAILEY Festusxxxl.  (1852)  533  Its  seras  are  all  cycles; 
its  events,  How  strange  spe'er,  are  ever  orbital.  1875  TAIT 
&  STEWART  Unseen  Univ.  (ed.  2)  126  That  our  earth  will 
gradually  lose  its  orbital  energy  and  approach  the  sun  by  a 
slow  spiral  motion. 

t  O-rbitant.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  orbita  (in  med. 
L.  sense)  +  -ANT  1.  The  significance  of  the  suffix 
is  not  apparent.]  =  ORBIT  i. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guy  don's  Quest,  Chirurg.  Divb,  The 
fyrst  bone,  .called  Coronall,  that  dureth  and  compryseth  fro 
the  myddes  of  the  orbytauntes  vnto  the  commyssure  that 
trauerseth  the  Crane  or  skull. 

Orbitar  (pubitai),  a.  (sb^  Anat.  [ad.  F. 
orbitaire  (Pare  i6thc.),  perh.  repr.  a  med.  or  mod. 
L.  *orbitari~uSj  f.  orbita:  see  -AR.]  =  ORBITAL  i. 

1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  79  Which  Parts  may 
justly  enough  be  called  Orbitar  Processes.  1831  R.  KNOX 
Cloquefs  Anat.  47  Internal  orbitar  canals.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Itw.  Anitn.  vi.  344  A  strong  pointed  process,  the 
external  orbitar  lobe. 

B.  sb.  The  suture  between  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess and  the  malar  bone  ;  the  zygomatic  suture. 

1782  A.  MONRO  Anat.  Bones,  Nerves,  etc.  92  The  two 
external  orbitars  are  continued,  each  from  the  end  of  the 
internal  orbitar,  to  the  under  and  fore-part  of  the  cheek. 

Orbitary  (/ubitari),  a.  Anat.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ART.]  =  prec. 

1827  ABERNF.THY  Snrg.  IVks.  II.  42  The  orbitary  process 
of  the  frontal  bone.  1831  R.  KNOX  CloqneCs  Anat.  45 
Forming  the  internal  orbitary  holes. 


ORBLET. 

OrbitelOUS  (<abitfbs),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.I,. 
orbitcl-us,  F.  orbitele,  i.  L.  orlris  circle,  ORB  +  tela 
web.]  '  Orb- weaving ';  applied  to  those  spiders 
which  spin  orbicular  or  circular  webs,  as  the  garden- 
spider.  So  Orbite  lar  a.  =  prec. ;  Orbitela'rian 

a.  (=  prec.)  and  sb.  (=  next)  ;  O'rbitele,  nn  orbi- 
telous  spider,  an  'orb- weaver'. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex.,  Orbitelus,  applied  by  Latreille 
to  a  tribe  (Orbitelx)  of  the  Araneidz,  comprehending  those 
which  make  their  webs  in  regular  network,  composed  of 
concentric  circles  crossed  by  straggling  rays  which  proceed 
from  the  centre  :  orbitelous. 

OrbitO-,  used  as  combining  form  of  L.  orbita 
ORBIT,  in  anatomical  terms,  usually  in  sense  '  relat- 
ing to  the  orbit  along  with  (some  other  part) ',  as 
abito-alveolar •,  -basilar,  -malar,  -nasal,  -occipital, 
•pineal,  -rostral,  -temporal  adjs.  (See  these  words.) 

1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  20  It  is  divisible  into 
a  superior  or  frontal  portion,  and  an  inferior  or  orbito- 
nasal  portion.  1883  MARTIN  &  MOALE  Vertcbr.  Dissect.  104 
The  large  orbito-temporal  fossa.  1888  Amir.  Nat.  XXII. 
917  A  process  similar  to  that  which  enters  the  orbitopineal 
canal.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Orbito-tnalar,  relating  to  the 
orbit  and  the  malar  bone. 

Orbitoid  (pMbitoid).  [f.  mod.I,.  orbitoides,  f. 
orbita  OBBIT;  see  -DID.]  The  flat  round  fossil 
shell  of  a  Foraminifer  of  the  genus  Orbitoides, 
occurring  in  tertiary  limestones  in  N.  America,  etc. 

1885  A  incr.  Jrnt.  Sc.  XXX.  70, 1  found . .  a  small  specimen 
of  an  Orbitoid. 

Orbitoidal  (pibitoi-dal),  a.  Geol.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  Applied  to  (N.  American)  limestones 
containing  shells  of  the  genus  Orbitoides. 

1850  LYELL  2nd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  91  The  bluff  was.. formed 
of  an  aggregate  of  corals,  -called  by  A.  D'Orbigny  orbitoides. 
I  had  seen  the  same  '  orbitoidal '  limestone  in  the  interior  of 
Clarke  county.  1876  PACE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xix.  363 
The  nummulitic  and  orbitoidal  limestones,  mainly  composed 
of  coin-shaped  and  globular  foraminiferal  shields,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  of  tertiary  strata. 

Orbitoline  fpabi-t^lain),  a.  (sb.)  [irreg.  f. 
next:  see  -INE1.]  Belonging  to  the  genus  Orbi- 
tolites ;  as  sb.  a  Koraminifer  of  this  genus. 

1883  CARPENTER  in  Athmanm  15  Dec.  780/2  Absence 
of  any  distinguishable  differentiation  in  the  parts  of  the 
sarcodic  body  of  even  the  most  complex  orbitolmes. 

Orbitolite  (jubrWlait).  [In  raoA.L.orbitolites, 
f.  orbita  ORBIT  +  Gr.  \i9ot  stone :  see  -LITE.]  a.  The 
fossil  shell  of  a  Foraminifer  of  the  genus  Orbitolites. 

b.  A  fossil  coral  of  the  genus  Orbitolites  or  Chxtites. 
1865  CARPENTER  in  Intell.  Observer  No.  40.  297  Internal 

casts  of  an  Orbitolite. 

Orbitospb.en.oid  (pubitoislPnoid),  a.  and  sb. 
Anat.  [f.  OBBITO-  t  SPHENOID.]  a.  adj.  Belong- 
ing to  the  orbit  and  the  sphenoid  bone;  applied  to 
a  small  bone  or  bony  process  forming  part  of  the 
eye-socket,  and  (in  man)  constituting  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  in  some  lower  animals 
it  is  a  separate  bone.  b.  sb.  The  orbitosphenoid 
bone  or  process. 

1854  OWEN  Siel.  ft  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  1. 177 
The  neurapophyses,  called  '  orbitosphenoids ',  . .  are  small 
semi-oval  plates,  protecting  the  sides  of  the  cerebrum.  Ibid. 
193  The  smooth  orbitosphenoid  plate  of  the  frontal  joins  the 
outer  margin.  1872  MIVART  Etein.  Anat.  no  Each  .of  the 
lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  is  termed  in  Zootomy  an  orbito- 
sphenoid. 

So  O  rbitosphenoi-dal  a.   -  prec.  a. 

1872  MIVART  EUm.  Anat.  83  A  pair  of  lesser-wings,  or 
orbito-sphenoidal  parts. 

Orbitual  (cabi-tiaal),  a.  ?  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  ORBIT, 
as  if  f.  an  assumed  L.  *orbitu-s  +  -AL  ;  ?  after 
habitual.]  =  OBBITAL  2. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER.  1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  v.  109 
Having  learned  to  attribute  an  orbitual  motion  to  the  earth. 
1877  NICHOL  in  Dawson  Orig.  World  \\.  119  In  the  same 
direction  with  the  orbitual  motion. 

Orbi-tuary,  a.  rare-",  [irreg.  f.  as  prec.  + 
-ART  1.]  =  prec.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

tO'rbitude.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  orbitiido, 
f.  orbus  bereaved :  see  -TTJDE.]  =  next. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Orbitnde,  the  lacke  of  what  wee  loue, 
when  a  wife  hath  lost  her  husband.  1818  in  TODD.  Hence 
in  mod.  Diets. 

tO'rbity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  orbitas  bereavement, 
f.  orbus  bereaved,  orphaned :  see  -ITT.  Cf.  F. 
orbit^,  orbete  (Godef.).]  The  condition  of  being 
bereaved,  bereavement,  esp.  of  children ;  also  more 
widely,  Childlessness. 

1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  579  Hee  hath  smitten,  .thy 
family  with  orbities  and  priuations.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dialogues 
ii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  127  Wretched  is  that  Orbitie  And  depriva- 
tion, which  yet  never  had,  Or  euer  shall  haue  issue.  1750 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  69  F  6  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
more  universally  dreaded  by  the  ancients  than  orbity  or 
want  of  children.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Crit.  Rev.  Ser.  lit. 
I.  ii  In  opulent  families,  where  the  means  of  maintenance 
.  .are  profusely  supplied,  orbity  is  common. 

Orble,  obs.  form  of  HORRIBLE. 

Orbless  (^-jb|les),  a.  [f.  ORB  so.1  +  -LESS.] 
Without  an  orb  ;  destitute  of  orbs. 

1820  MOIR  in  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  272  Far — far,  within 
the  orbless  blue,  A  tiny  lustre  twinkles  thro1.  1891  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  250  Then  shall  our  orbless  eyes  Behold  realities. 

Orblet  (rJb,let).     [-I.ET.]     A  little  orb. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (1852)  351  Natural  luxury,  and  joy 


OBEY. 

anil  love,  Those  secondary  orblets  of  our  lift-.  1841  Fratfr's 
.lf,,f,'.  XXIII.  4"i  Hunt;  rudely  on  the  board;  wliic.h  lliis 

..i  hkt  •.  Mru'f  alloi.l-,. 

Orby  (i7lJl>i),  a.  rare.  [-Y.]  a.  Of  the  form 
of  an  orb;  orbicular,  circular,  b.  Moving  as  in 
a  circle,  revolving,  'aiming  round',  c.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  an  orb  or  heavenly  body. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  111.  357  It  smote  Atrides'orby  i 
1615  —  Odyss.  x.  588  The  world  was  with  the  sprin 
orhy  hours  Had  gone  the  round  again  through  Do ' 
flowers.    1818  KEATS  Kndym.  in.  180  [To  the  Moon)  Thine 
orby  power  Is  coining  fresh  upon  me. 

Ore,  Ork  (i>&).  Also  6-7  orque,  orke,  (7-8 
orch).  [In  sense  I,  a.  F.  orque  (i6th  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Darm.),  ail.  L.  orca,  a  kind  of  whale,  taken  as 
a  specific  or  generic  name  in  Zoology.  Cf.  also 
ON.  orkn,  orkn,  a  kind  of  seal.] 

1.  A  cetacean  of  the  genus  Orca,  family  Dclfhi- 
uii/ie  ;  esp.  the  killer  (Orca  gladiator  Gray,  Del- 
phinus  Orca,  Linn.).     By  earlier  authors  applied, 
after  the  mediaeval  L.  writers,  to  more  than  one 
vaguely  identified  ferocious  sea-monster. 

[c  1520  L.  ANDREWS  Noble  Lyft  in  Bailees  Bit.  336  Orchun 
is  a  monster  of  the  se..&  he  is  mortal  ennemye  to  the 
balene,  &  tereth  asonder  the  bety  of  the  balene.]  1611 
COTGR.,  Efaular,  an  Orke;  a  great  sea-fish  mortall  enemie 
vnto  the  Whall.  1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  ii.  25  The  uglic 
Orks  that  for  their  Lord  the  ocean  wooe.  1618  RAWLEV  tr. 
Bacon's  Hist.  Life  ff  Death  (1650)  n  Touching  that 
monstrous  bulk  of  the  Whale,  or  Orke,  how  long  it  is 
weilded  by  vitall  spirit,  we  have  received  nothing  certain. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  835  The  haunt  of  Scales  and  Ores, 
and  Sea-mews  clang.  1821  W.  TENNANT  Thane  of  Fife  \: 
vi,  Whole  herds  of  sea-cows  and  of  ores  appear.  18*7 
tr.  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  IV.  455  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  Delphinus  Orca,  the  Ore  and  the  Grampus.  1869 
BROWNING  King  fy  Bt.  ix.  972  Near  and  nearer  comes  the 
snorting  ore. 

2.  Sometimes  more  vaguely  (perh.  derived  from 
or  influenced   by  L.   Orctts,  Romanic  orco:    see 
OGRE,  and  cf.  OE.  orcpyrs  oSte  heldcofol '  ore-giant 
or  hell-devil ',  also  orcneas  in  Beowulf :  see  ORKEN)  , 
A  devouring  monster,  an  ogre. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  in.  Furies  51  Insatiate 
Orque,  that  even  at  one  repast  Almost  all  Creatures  in  the 
World  would  waste.  1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  5  Who 
at  one  Stroak  didst  pare  away  three  Heads  from  off  the 
shotildersof  an  Orke,  begotten  by  an  Incubus.  1865  KIN<;SI  i  v 
Herem.  I.  i.  71  But  beyond,  things' unspeakable— dragons, 
giants,  ores  [etc.]. 

f3.  A  large  cask  or  vessel  for  liquor,  etc.;  a 
butt.  (So  L.  orca.)  Obs. 

1638  WHITING  Hist.  Albino  I,  Bellama  Evb,  One  bad 
them  fill  an  Orke  of  Bacchus  water.  1658  PHILLIPS,  An 
Orch,  or  Ork,  a  monstrous  fish,. .  also  a  Butt  for  wine,  or  figs. 

4.  Comb,  (from  i),  as  ore-catcher,  -killer. 

1631  P.  FLETCHER  Sicelides  F  ij  b,  Because  a  lover,  there- 
fore an  Orkekiller.  Ibid.,  That  Orke-catcher  Ataches.  Ibid. 
I  ij.  That  Orke  mouth  of  thine  did  crumme  thy  porridge 
with  my  grandsires  braines. 

Hence  Ork  v.  nonce-tad.,  to  make  an  ore  or 
monster  of. 

1631  P.  FLETCHER  Sicelides  F  ij  b,  I  Orkt  you  once,  and 
now  He  fit  you  for  a  Cupid. 

Orcadian  (f«k#'dian),  a.  and  so.  [f.  L.  Orcadcs 
the  Orkney  Islands  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Orkney,  b.  so.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Orkney. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Miit.  234  Quawiuers.  .the 
poor  Orcadians  eate  them  for  hunger.  1814  SCOTT  Diary 
17  Aug.  in  Lockliart,  For  this  slovenly  labour  the  Orcadians 
cannot  plead  the  occupation  of  fishing.  xSai  —  Pirate 
Note  Q.  The  Orcadian  traditions  allege  the  work  to  be  that 
of  a  dwarf.  1860  MRS.  EDKINS  Chinese  Scenes  f,  People 
(1863)  114  She  knew  I  was  an  Orcadian. 

Orcall,  obs.  form  of  ORCHIL. 

Orcaiiet  (^akanot).  Forms  :  6-7  orohanet, 
7-8  oreanet,  8  orkanet,  8-9  oreanette.  [a.  OF. 
orcanette,  altered  from  arcanette,  dim.  of  arcanne 
(Cotgr.),  for  OF.  alcanne  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
nil.  med.  L.  alkanna,  whence  the  parallel  form 
ALKANET.]  The  plant  Alkanna  tinctoria,  or  the 
dye  obtained  from  it :  =  ALKANET. 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herbes,  Aucttaa..may  be  named  in 
engli.-he  wilde  Buglos  or  orchanet,  as  the  french  men  do. 
1567  |  see  ALKANET  2).  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  381  But  those 
that  haue  the  root  of  Orcanet  in  them,  need  no  salt.  1711 
tr.  Pomef's  Hist.  JJrugi  I.  48  We  have  brought  to  us  often- 
times, from  the  Levant,  a  kind  of  Orcanette.  1736  BAILEY 
Hoi.seh.  Diet.  446  Orkanet.  1861  Miss  PKATT  Homer.  PI. 
IV.  50 The  Common  Alkanet,or  Orcanette, used  bydruggists. 

Orcein  if-isi,in).  Chcm.  [Altered  from  OKCIN.] 
A  red  colouring-matter  (C7H7NO3)  obtained  from 
orcin  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  and 
existing  in  the  dye  called  orchil. 
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liortus  (in  late  and  med.l,.  PI-/HI,  It.  orfo}  garden. 
Cf.  (Jtith.  aitrlja  gardener,  anil  OHG.erttH  (:- 
*ortyan)  to  cultivate.  Already  in  gth  c.,  OE. 
orlgfard  passed  into  orchard,  orceard,  whence 
Ml-:,  orchard;  also,  with  recognition  of  the  second 
element  orch-yard,  ort-yard,  or,  with  later  con- 
formation to  L.  horlus,  /tort-yard.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  i  ortseard,  ordceard,  4  ortyerd,  6  ortyerde, 
ortjard,  ortiard,  (ortesyerde),  6-7  ortyard,  7 
ort-yard. 

f  897  K.  J£LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xl.  292  To  plamianne.. 
swae  se  ceorl  de3  his  ortgeard.  Ibid.  xhx.  380  Hlyst  hider, 
ou  be  eardast  on  friondes  ortgearde  [I/att.  orcjeardej.  1042 
Charter  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  72  Da  hagawon  porte 
oa:t  is  se  ordceard  a:t  maerdice.  c  1450  Cursor  Af.  10473 
(Laud)  In-to  hir  ortyeid  [Cott.  orchard]  she  yede anon.  1506 
Will  of  Duckworth  (Som.  Ho.),  The  orte  jarde.  1531 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  54  The  Garden  or 
o«v>rd  ouer  ageinst  the  College.  1563  Ibid.  I.  160  The 
gardeynes  and  ortesyerdes  belonging  to  Gonevill.  1579 
ymm.s.GapingGulfV\\),  Our  Ortyards  must  be  measured 
by  the  foote.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.,  Orange  Trees  i 
In  our  Ort-yards  and  Olitorie  Gardens. 

P.  I  orcseard,  -syrd,  1-2  orceard,  (i  oroird, 
-yrd,  -erd),  3  orchaerd,  (horeohard),  3-6  or- 
charde,  3-orchard;  (4  orichard,  4-6 oroherd(e, 
5  Se.  orchart,  6  ortchard,  north,  orohert,  -erit). 

(.-897  Orcgearde  [see  o],  riooo-iioo  Orceard,  etc.  [see 
B.  i  a),  a  noo  Gerefa  in  Anglia  IX.  261  Timber  cleofan, 
orceard  raeran  and  mxnige  inweorc  wyrcean.  (  1205  LAY. 
12955  Heo  comen  in  scnne  orchaerd  [c  1275  horechardj.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  378  3e  beoS  Junge  impcn  iset  in  Codes  orcharde. 
c  1300  Thmsk  ff  Nightingale  98  in  HazL  E.  P.  P.  IV.  54 
Ich  habbe  leue  to  ben  here,  In  orchard  and  in  erbere.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  615  In  at  an  orcherd  thei  lepe,  Y-armede  as 
thei  ware,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  740  Gud  gardens 
gay,  and  orchartis  gret  thai  spill.  1535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  ii. 
4,  I  made  me  ortchardes  and  gardens  of  pleasure. 

7.  4   orchiard,   orchejerde,   -jarde,  -yerde, 
4-6  orcheyarde,   5   orehe-}erd,  oroheyerd,  6 
orohiarde,  orehyarde,  oroheyard,  6-7  ortoh- 
yard,  7-8  orehyard. 

13..  CursorM.  8200  (Cott.)  Wit.in  his  aim  orchiard.  c  1394 
P.  PI.  Crede  166  Orche^ardes  and  erberes  euesed  well  clene. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  108  Lekyn  banne  bi 
subgitz  to  oon  orche-}erd.  1523  FITZHERB.  Httsb.  §  122  Set 
in  a  garden  or  an  orehyarde.  1555  EDEN  Decades  n  To 
make  gardeynes  and  orchiardes. 

8.  6  horteyaxde,  hortyeaxd,  6-7  hort(e)yard, 
7  hort-yard:  see  HOBTYABD. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground  for  the  purposes 
of  horticulture,  f  a-  Formerly,  in  general  sense, 
A  garden,  for  herbs  and  fruit-trees.  Obs.  b.  Now, 
An  enclosure  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 

a.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Cram.  viii.  (Z.)  28  Ortus,  orceard  [».  rr. 
orcird,  orcyrd,  orcxyrd,  ordceard]  o3oe  wyrtun.     ciooo 
/ELFRIC  Gen.  li.  8  God  ba  aplantode  wynsumnisse  orcerd 
..on  bam  he  jeloxode  pone  man  be  he  jeworhte.    auoo 
Ags.  l>'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  333/24  Ortus,  orcjTd.  Ortulanus, 
orcerdweard.     1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  115  In  pat 
orche^erde  Crist  was  i-take  [L.  in  quo  horto  captus  fuit\ 
Ibid.  VI.  31   [Mahomet's]  paradys  be  orchard  of  likynge 
[L.  paradisum  hortum  scilicet  delidarum}.     1388  WYCLIF 
Isa.  i.  30  Whanneyeschulenbe..asan  orcherd  [1382  gardyn, 
I  'ulg.  hortus]  with  out  watir. 

b.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  252  BeoS.  .hyra  orcerdas  mid 
aepplum  afyllede.     1388  WYCLIF  Eccl.  ii.  5,  Y  made  5erdis 
and  orcherdis  [1382  gardynes  and  appil  gardynes,  Vnlg, 
hortos  et  pomaria].    c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  368/2  Orcherde, 


1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxn.  xv.  441  Standing  upon  Hortyards 
[L.  arbustum]  and  Vineyards.  1657  TRAPP  Comtn.  Job  ii. 
1 1  Their  trees  suddenly  withered  in  their  Ort-yards.  1796  C. 
MARSHALL  Garden,  iii.  (1813)  44  An  orchard  is  a  spot  to  plant 
standard  fruit  in  which  are  forbidden  a  place  in  the  garden. 
1838  Murray's  Hand-bk.  N.  Certn.  285  Guls . .  is  surrounded 
by  orchards,  which  furnish  cherries  and  walnuts  in  large 
quantities.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  ^  Orchards  are  portions  of 
ground  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  only. 

2.  aitrih.  and  Comb.,  as  orchard-bird,  bmtnds, 
door,  -fruit,  ground,  side,  tree,  wall;  orchard- 
breaker,  -maker,  -robber;  orchard  grass,  any 
grass  grown  in  an  orchard,  esp.  in  U.S.,  the  Cock's- 
foot  Grass,  Daclylis  glomerata ;  orchard-house, 
a  glass  house  for  the  protection  of  fruit  that  is 
either  too  delicate  to  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  or 
required  to  ripen  earlier  ;  orchard  oriole,  a  North 
American  oriole  {Icterus  spurius)  which  suspends 
its  nest  from  the  boughs  of  fruit  and  other  trees. 

1876  LANIER  Poems,  Psalm  of  West  446  We  heard  the 
'orchard-bird's  small  song.  17*5  POPE  Odvss.  xxiv.  260  Sets 
of  flow 'ry  thorn,  Their  "orchard-bounds  to  strengthen  and 


>rcein.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Af,;i.  (ed.  6)  363  The  blue 
:olouring  matter  called  orcein,  which  is  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  these  dyes. 

Orch,  obs.  (enon.)  form  of  One. 

OrchalJ,  Orchanet,  obs.  ff.  ORCHIL,  ORCANET. 

Orchant,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  URCHIN. 

Orchard  (p-nfiid).  Forms :  see  below,  [orig. 
OE.«r*-£«an4  parallel  to  Gotb.eatrti-garJs  garden, 
the  first  clement  of  which  is  considered  to  be  L. 
VOL.  VII. 


garden  of  England  is  a  revelation,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Birds 
ii  The  *orchard-deck'd  land.  1535  COVERDALE  Susanna  17 
Shut  the  'orcharde  dore.  1664  I^VELVN  Kal.  tfort.  (1729) 
222  Now. .gather  your  last  'Orchard- Fruits.  1765  Ann. 
Keg.  n.  144/2  A  seed  of  the  plant  which  they  call  'orchard 
grass.  i88a  Garden  8  Apr.  344/1  Orchard  Grass  should 
never  be  made  into  hay.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Orchard 
Grass,  Daftylis  glomera/a.  1858  GLENNV  Card,  /.rrrj'- 
tfur  Ilk.  206/1  These  "Orchard  Houses,  as  they  are  c.ilh  d. 
may  answer  well  where  there  is  no  lengthened  frost  after 
April  comes  in.  1711  STRYPE  Eccl.  flfem.  I.  Hi.  393  Many 


ORCHESTRA. 

(•ardiners  and  "orehyard  ni:,k.-r..  1868  Woon  Homes  with- 
out II.  xlil.  242  'I  I  ,,r  |!,,|).,,MJ, 
fnually  notable  for  its  skill  m  ntM-building.  1562  TURNER 
Herbal  n.  i<  8  Uioscorides  wrileth  c,f  the  "oniard  Peartre 
..and  of  the  wyl.l  I'ere  tre.  1859  SMILES  Self  Help  61 
Scapegrace,  'orcharil-robber.shw-maker,  cudgel-player  and 
UUJBMr.  c  1345  Orflico  64  [She]  walked  in  the  imdertyde 
To  pity  in  hur  "orchardsydc.  16*7  tr.  Bacon's  Life  f,  Death 
(1651)  4  Wilde  trees,  in  comparison  of  "Orchard-trees.  1876 
I.  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Path  i,  The  murmur  of  orchard  tree* 
brushing  together  softly.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  t,  Jut.  n.  ii.  63 
The  'Orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climbe.  1633  1'. 
FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  i.  ii,  Where  by  the  orehyard  walls 
The  learned  Chume  with  stealing  water  crawls. 

O'rcharded,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.]  Fur- 
nished with  orchards ;  planted  with  fruit-trees. 

'757  Boston  News-Letter  \itAa.  »/»Tobe  sold.  .Thirteen 
Acres  of  Land,  well  orcharded. 

O  rcharding.     [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ING  ' .] 

1.  The  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  in  orchards. 

1664  EVELYN  I'omma  v.  (1729)  67  All  land  is  not  fit  for 
Orcharding.  1804  Ann.  Keg.  842/1  Thisexample  probably 
induced  orcharding  in  Herefordshire  . .  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  16  Jan.  1/4  An  address  . . 
upon  '  The  Advances  of  Orcharding  in  New  England  '. 

1 2.  concr.  Land  laid  out  or  planted  with  fruit- 
trees.  Obs.  (Chiefly  American.) 

i«i  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5951/4  Five  Acres  of  Orcharding. 
1788  Massackus.  Spy  19  June  4/3  Said  Farm  consists  of 
mowing,  pasturing,  and  orcharding,  and  is  well  watered. 

O  rchardist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One  who 
cultivates  an  orchard  or  orchards  ;  a  fruit-grower. 

1794  T.  S.  D.  BUCRHALI.  in  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XII.  211  As 
I  have  long  wished  to  introduce  the  name  of  orchardist,  I 
here  desire  it  may  take  place.  1861  THOREAU  Excurs., 
Wild  Apples  (1863)  292,  I  wonder  all  orchardists  do  not  get 
a  scion  from  that  tree.  1890  Chamb.  Jrnl.  27  Sept.  614/1 
An  enormously  augmented  consumption  of  fruit,  for  which 
the  British  orchardist.  .was  not  prepared. 

O'rcliardiuan.    [f.  as  prec.  +  MAN  sb.]   =prec. 

1885  Athenaeum  14  Feb.  220/1  Some  of  the  chief  prizes 
were  gained  by  English  orchardmen.  1891  Standard  12 
July  5/2  Between  the  orchardman  of  East  Kent  and  the 
householder  in  London,  intervene  the  salesman  and  the 
greengrocer. 

fO-rchat.  Obs.  Affected  form  for  ORCHARD, 
after  Gr.  opxaros  row  of  trees,  garden. 

(Orchat,  orchet,  or  worchet  is  also  a  northern  dialect  form 
(Cumbld.,  Roxb.)  for  Sc.  orchart,  ORCHARD.) 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  9  His  Fruit,  .in  Summer's  Pride, 
When  other  Orchats  smile,  abortive  fail  Ibid.  18  Wouldst 
thou,  thy  Vats  with  gen'rous  Juice  should  froth  ?  Respect 
thy  Orchats.  [iSoa  in  Anderson  Cumbld.  Ball.  39  The 
throssle.  .Aye  in  our  worchet  welcomes  spring.] 

Orchel(l,  Orchella :  see  ORCHIL,  ORCHILLA. 

t  Orchema-tical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  0/1x17- 
tutTtic-os  (f.  opxrj/taT-  dancing,  f.  upxifaOai  to  dance : 
see  -ic)  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  dancing;  in  quot.y?^. 
Characterized  by  '  skipping '  or  omission  of  inter- 
mediate numbers. 

1583  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Loue  Ixxx,  The  foote  of  the 
piller  [of  verses]  is  Orchematicall,  yat  is  to  say,  founded  by 
transition  or  ouer  skipping  of  number  by  rule  and  order,  as 
from  i  to  3,  5,7,  and  9. 

Orchen,  Orcherd(e,  obs.  ff.  URCHIN,  ORCHARD. 

Orchesography  (<akrsj)-grari).  rare.  ?  Obs. 
[ad.  F.  orchisographie  (title  of  a  book  by  J. 
Tabourot,  publ.  in  1589),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  opxqau, 
opx*!"*-  dancing  +  -O-GRAPHY.]  The  description 
or  notation  of  dancing  by  means  of  diagrams,  etc. 

1706  J.  WEAVER  (title)  Orchesography,  or  the  Art  of 
Dancing  by  Characters  and  Demonstrative  Figures,  a  1843 
SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  566  The  art  of  Orchesography, 
or  denoting  the  several  steps  and  motions  in  dancing  by 
characters,  was  invented  by  M.  Beauchamp. 

Orcheater,  variant  of  ORCHESTRE. 
Orchestic   (fMke-stik),  a.   and  sb.      [ad.  Gr. 
opxqaTiK-os,  i.  opxi<rr-ris  dancer :  see  -1C.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dancing. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  44 That  feeling 
for  what  is  significant  and  beautiful  in  the  human  form  . . 
found  its  gratification  in  the  food  afforded  to  it  by  the 
orchestic  arts.  1869  W.  SMITH  Diet.  Gr.  4-  ROM.  Antiq. 
(ed,  2)  1061  The  athletic  and  orchestic  arts  attained  about 
OI.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

B.  sb.  (more  freq.  in  pi.  orchestics.)     The  art 
of  dancing. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  A nc.  Art  8  »  This  series 
of  arts  reaches  its  highest  point  in  mimic  orchestics.  Ibid. 
§  77  Gymnastics  and  orchestics,  arts  which  were  exercised 
with  the  greatest  zeal.  1864  J.  HADLEY  Ess.  (18731  '»  The 
silent  art  of  orchestic  has  its  arses  and  theses,  its  trochees 
and  iambi, . .  not  less  truly  than  music  and  poetry. 

Orchestra  (p-jkestra).  [a.  L.  orchestra,  a. 
Gr.  opx^arpa  the  space  on  which  the'  chorus 
danced, f.  opxitaffai  to  dance, opxi<"'^/),-T^f  dancer. 
Formerly  stressed  orchestra,  e,g.  by  Byron.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  Greek  theatre,  A  large  semi- 
circular space  in  front  of  the  stage,  where  the 
chorus  danced  and  sang. 

In  the  Roman  theatre,  the  orchestra  was  reserved  for  the 
seats  of  senators  and  persons  of  distinction. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  17  He  passed  directly  from  the 


the  Roman  Orchcstraes.  1647  SIR  R.  STAPYLTON  Jtet**al 
121  To  furnish  the  orchestra,  next  ihe  stage.  1734  >r 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  .26  The  orchestra  .  amongst 
the  Greeks  was  the  place  assigned  for  the  panlomimt 
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dancers.  1900  W.  L.  COURTNEY  IdeaofTragedyi^  A  huge 
semi-circle  of  seats,  perhaps  first  made  of  wood,  afterwards 
of  stone,  looked  down  upon  a  central  portion,  called  the 
orchestra,  and  allotted  to  the  chorus. 

fig-    1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iv,  39  They  may  sit 
in  the  Orchestra,  and  noblest  Seats  of  Heaven. 
b.  Dancing ;  title  of  a  poem  on  dancing. 

1596  DAVIES  (title)  Orchestra,  or  a  poeme  of  Dauncinge. 
1599  M  ARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  xi.  225  Praise  but  Orchestra 
and  the  skipping  Art,  You  shall  command  him,  faith  you 
haue  his  hart  Euen  capring  in  your  fist. 

2.  That  part  of  a  theatre  or  other  public  building 
assigned  to  the  band   of  performers   on   musical 
instruments  (and,  in  a  concert-room,  to  the  chorus 
of  singers),     b.  A  building  or  structure  for  a  band 
of  instrumental  performers  ;  a  band-stand. 

1714  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  Mns.  Bks.t  Orchestra, 
is  that  Part  of  the  Theater,  where  the  Musicians  sit  with 
their  Instruments  to  perform.  1787  P.  BECKFORD  Lett. 
Italy  (1805)  I.  283  Orchestras  were  erected  in  different 
parts,  and  (he  common  people  danced  in  the  center, 
having  the  sky  for  a  canopy.  1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Harrington  vii,  The  impatient  sticks  in  the  pit,  and 
shrill  catcalls  in  the  gallery,  had  begun  to  contend  with 
the  music  in  the  orchestra.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove 
Diet,  Mns.  II.  560  In  modern  theatres  the  normal  position 
of  the  Orchestra  is  in  front  of  the  Stage,  but  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  Stalls  and  Pit.  . .  In  concert-rooms,  the 
Orchestra  is  usually  placed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  at 
such  a  height  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor  that  the 
full  length  figure  of  a  Performer,  standing  in  front,  may  be 
visible  to  a  seated  audience. 

3.  The  company   of   musicians  themselves ;    a 
company  of  performers  of  concerted  instrumental 
music  in  a  theatre,  concert-room,  etc.  (either  alone, 
or  as  accompaniment  to  voices). 

More  restricted  in  use  than  band\  the  'strings'  or  instru- 
ments of  the  viol  class  being  always  present  and  usually  of 
fundamental  importance  in  an  orchestra. 

1710  GAY  To  W.  Pulteney  101  But,  hark !  the  full 
orchestra  strike  the  strings.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1^62)  I. 
vn.  xc.  413  The  orchestra  consists  of  about  fifty  musicians. 
1811  BYRON  Hints  fr.  Hor.  308  The  pert  shopkeeper, 
whose  throbbing  ear  Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays 
to  hear.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  II. 
561  The  term  Orchestra  is  also  applied,  collectively,  to  the 
body  of  Instrumental  Performers  officiating  at  a  Theatre, 
in  a  Concert-room,  or  on  a  Stage  or  raised  Platform  in  the 
open  air.  1880  '  VERN.  LEE  *  Stud.  Italy  in.  ii.  100  The 
singular  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  an  orchestra 
entirely  composed  of  women. 

fig.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  650  High  heav'n's  orchestra 
chaunts  amen  to  man. 

b.  transf.  The  set  of  instruments  played  by 
such  a  company  of  musicians. 

1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Cofinex.  Phys.  Sc.  xvii.  (1840)  168 
The  sounds  of  an  entire  orchestra  may  be  transmitted  and 
reciprocated.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
II.  561  We  constantly  hear  of  'an  Orchestra  consisting  of 
thirty  stringed  Instruments,  with  a  full  complement  of 
Wind'.  1888  Miss  A.  K,  GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors  iv, 
Hearing  the  bewildering  tones  of  an  orchestra  mingling 
with  the  hum  of  many  voices. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1836  DUBOURG  Violin  ix.  (1878)  269  Old  Baumgarten,  who 
was  orchestra-leader  at  Covent  Garden.  1852  J.  J.  SEIDEL 
Organ  22  The  so-called  chamber-pitch,  .at  this  time  agreed 
with  the  orchestra-pitch. 

Orchestral  (pike-stral,  pukestral),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  composed  for, 
or  performed  by,  an  orchestra  (sense  3). 

Orchestral-accompanied  in  quot.  1844  =  having  an  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  orchestrally  accompanied. 

In  names  of  organ-stops,  indicating  similarity  in  tone  to 
the  instrument  used  in  the  orchestra,  as  orchestral 'flute. 

1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mns.  (ed.  3),  Orchestral,  an  epithet 
given  to  music  intended  for  the  orchestra.  1844  J.  T. 
HEWLETT  Parsons  $  W.  viii,  With,  .orchestral-accompanied 
imitations.  1869  OUSELEY  Connterp.  xxiii.  182  Until  the 
student  had  gone  through  a  course  of  instrumentation  and 
orchestral  scoring,  1889  W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
IV.  181  The  modern  orchestral  or  slide  Trumpet  ..  is  made 
of  brass,  mixed  metal,  or  silver.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms  s.  v.  Flute  u),  Titles  appended  to  flute- 
stops.  . .  Implying  that  the  quality  of  tone  is  similar  to  the 
modern  flute,  ..as  orchestral  flute,  ..concert-flute. 

Hence  Orche'strally  adv. 

1880  E.  PROUT  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  387  These  are 
treated  orchestrally  rather  than  as  solo  instruments.  1897 
[see  ORCHESTRATION  b]. 

tOrche'Stran,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.   =  ORCHESTRAL 

1765  Mtretriciad  48  Then,  solus,  hops  a  dull  Orchestran 
flute. 

Orchestrate  (/ukestr^t),  v.  [f.  ORCHESTRA 
+  -ATK  3,  perh.  after  mod.F.  orchestrer  (1878  in 
Diet.  Acad.}.]  trans.  To  compose  or  arrange  for 
an  orchestra ;  to  score  for  orchestral  performance. 
Also  absol.  Hence  O*  reheat  rated  ppL  a. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  19  Feb.,  This  brief  and  cleverly  orches- 
trated symphony  is  instinct  with  profound  melancholy.  1882 
Standard  27  Nov.  3/6  The.  .song,  .is  capitally  written, and 
orchestrated  with  notable  skill.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  4  June 
2,  I  got  into  the  way  of  orchestrating  and  writing  for  every 
instrument.  2896  Times  28  Aug.  4/3  A  composer  who  can 
write  sparkling  tunes  and  knows  how  to  orchestrate. 

b.  fig.  To  combine  harmoniously,  like  instru- 
ments in  an  orchestra. 

1883  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  437  A  symphony  of  accordant 
and  orchestrated  spirits. 

Orchestration  (^ikeslrr'-Jan).  [f.  prec.,  or 
its  source:  see  -ATION.  Cf.  mod.F.  orchestration 
(1878  in  Diet.  Acad.}.]  The  action  or  art  of 
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composing  or  arranging  music  for  an  orchestra  ; 
the  style  in  which  a  piece  of  music  is  orchestrated  ; 
instrumentation  of  orchestral  music. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1864  Reader  17  Sept,  364  The  reveries 
of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  are  set  to  soft  dreamy  strains,  with 
orchestration  of  no  less  delicate  texture.  1876  Athensgum 
7  Oct.  472/1  The  setting  of  the  vocal  parts  is  as  splendid  as 
the  orchestration  is  picturesque  and  powerful.  1889  Ibid. 
$  June  10/2  No  master  of  orchestration  has  had  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  individual  character  and  colour  of  each 
instrument. 

b.  fig.  Harmonious  combination,  as  of  the  parts 
or  instruments  in  an  orchestra. 

1888  F.  T.  MARZIALS  Victor  Hugo  98  Music  will  make 
them  immortal,  a  kind  of  superb  verbal  orchestration  that 
for  variety  and  power,  for  '  sonority  '  and  brilliance  of  effect, 
has  no  equal  in  French  dramatic  verse.  1897  DOWDEN  Fr. 
Lit.  378  His  soul  echoed  orchestrally  the  orchestrations  of 
nature  and  of  humanity.  2900  G.  ILES  Flame  ^  Electr. 
ff  the  Camera  252  A  new  orchestration  of  inquiry  is  possible 
by  means  of  the  instruments  created  for  him  by  the 
electrician. 


Orchestre,  -ter  (p-dtestei,  forme 
[a.  Y.orchestre(\.$tf  in  Hatz.-Darm.),f.  L.  orchestra: 
see  above.]   «  ORCHESTRA. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Ore/tester,  a  Scaffold.     1658  PHILLIPS, 

Orchester^  that  part  of  the  Scene  in  a  Theater,  where  the 
Chorus  useth  to  dance  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  taken  for  the 
place  where  the  Musicians  sit.  1740  GIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I. 
230  The  flat  ceiling  that  is  now  over  the  orchestre  was  then 
a  semi-oval  arch.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  183/2 
As  Pericles,  a  whole  orchestre  [he]  bears.  1857  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  VIII.  48  Whose  golden  blossoms  waved  above  my 
head—  A  fragrant  orchester,  where  hymns  were  said  ..By 
myriad  bees. 

Orchestric  (faike-strik),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dancing  :    more  properly 
ORCHESTIC,  q.  v. 

1786  GILLIES  Hist.  Greece  I.  iii.  104  Their  sedentary  studies 
were  relieved  by  the  orchestric  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
1850  BLACKIE  Mschylm  I.  Pref.  41  The  author  of  the 
Prometheus  really  was  a  professor  of  the  orchestric  art. 
1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  n.  228  Rose's  father,  who 
had  sent  [his  boys]  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  theorchestric  art. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  orchestra  ;  orchestral. 

1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLV.  461  We  ourselves  may  boast  to 
have  introduced  the  word  orchestric^  which  we  regard  with 
parental  pride,  as  a  word  expressive  of  that  artificial  and 
pompous  music  which  attends,  for  instance,  the  elaborate 
hexameter  verse  of  Rome  and  Greece.  1893  Edinb.  Even. 
Disp.  13  Feb.  3/1  The  orchestric  playing  was  not  all  that 
might  have  been  wished. 

Orchestrina  (£ikestrfna).  Also  -ino.  [f. 
ORCHESTR-A  +  -INA*,  after  concertina,  etc.]  t  a. 
An  instrument  of  the  key-board  kind  constructed 
so  as  to  imitate  various  other  musical  instruments. 
Obs.  b.  A  mechanical  instrument,  resembling 
a  barrel-organ,  but  of  more  elaborate  construction, 
intended  to  imitate  the  effect  of  an  orchestra.  So 
Orche-strion  [cf.  accordioti\^  Orche  strionette, 
names  of  similar  instruments.  (See  quote.) 

1838  Encycl.Brit.  (ed.7>  XVI.  519/1  Orchestrino,  a  modern 
musical  instrument,  .shaped  like  a  piano-forte..  .  It  imitated 
the  tones  of  the  violin,  the  viola,  the  violoncello,  the  viol 
d'amour,  the  double  bass,  etc.  /bid.,  Orchestrion,  &  musical 
instrument  invented  by  the  Abbe'  Vogler  about  1789.  It  was 
a  kind  of  portable  organ,  about  nine  feet  in  height,  breadth, 
and  depth.  ..  Another  instrument  of  the  same  name,  invented 
In  1796,.  .consisted  of  a  piano-forte,combined  with  some  organ- 
stops.  1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  vi,  Are  there  no  Punches 
..Conjurers,  Orchestrinas,  or  even  Barrel-organs?  i88o-x 
Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (U.S.)  X.  63  Organo-Lyricon,  .  .piano- 
forte combined  with  12  kinds  of  wind-instruments.,  the  first 
of  a  number  of  similar  inventions,  such  as  the  orchestrion. 
1882  C  W.  WOOD  In  Black  Forest  115  The  Black  Forest  is 
famous  for  these  mechanical  organs  —  orchestrions,  as  they 
are  called. 

Orcheyard(e,  -iard(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  ORCHARD. 

Orchic  Gfjkik),  a.  Anat.,  etc.  rare-",  [a. 
raod.L.  orchic-us,  a.  Gr.  opxnc-6i,  f.  opxis  testicle.] 

18^7  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,Orchicus,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
testicles  :  orchic. 

Orchid  ((7-ikid).  [Introd.  by  Lindley,  1  845  ,  as  an 
Eng.  repr.  of  mod.L.  Orchidex  or  Orchidacex  :  see 
ORCHIDEOUS,  and  -ID  suff?]  Any  plant  of  the 
orchis  family  (OrchidaceiR  or  Orchidex),  a  large 
and  widely  distributed  Natural  Order  of  monoco- 
tyledons, distinguished  by  having  one,  or  rarely 
two,  sessile  anthers,  united  with  the  pistil  gynan- 
drous}  into  a  central  body  called  the  column,  and 
containing  pollen  coherent  in  masses  (pollinia)  ; 
the  flowers  have  three  sepals  and  three  petals  (one 
petal,  called  the  lip  or  labellum,  being  usually 
much  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  of  special 
colour  or  shape),  and  vary  greatly  in  appearance, 
being  often  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  colour  or 
grotesqueness  of  form,  in  some  cases  resembling 
various  insects  and  other  animals.  Orchids  are 
often  epiphytes  ;  many  exotic  species  are  now  culti- 
vated for  their  beauty. 

1845  LINDLEY  School  Botany  (ed.  3)  131  Order  Ixv.  Orchid- 
aceae..  Orchids.  i848mCRAlG.  iSsSGLENNY  Card.  Every- 
day Bk.  ii  i/i  When  orchids  are  in  the  common  hot-house, 
they  should  be  in  the  most  shady  part,  and  be  more  fre- 
quently. syringed  than  any  other  plants.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  vn.  (1873)  172  The  flowers  of  orchids  present  a  multitude 
of  curious  structures.  1885  Pali  Mall  G.  12  May  4/2 
The  popularity  of  orchids  is  a  growth  of  the  present  century. 


ORCHIL. 

1885  Pop.  Guide  tti  Ho.  Comm.  Pall  Mall  G.  Extra  No.  21, 
Everybody  knows  Mr.   Chamberlain.  ..  His  eye-glass  and 
his  orchids  are  as  well  known  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  collars. 
b.  attrib.  and  Coml>. 

1861  TYLOR  Anahuac  iv.  89  Tlie  fantastic  shapes  and 
brilliant  colours  one  sees  in  English  orchid-houses.  t888 
Pall  Mall  G.  i  Feb.  5/1  The  extent.,  [of]  the  so-called 
orchid  mania  can  be  estimated  from  the  frequency  of  public 
orchid  sales,  the  quantity  of  orchids  now  imported.  Ibid., 
Mr.  Chamberlain  s  orchid  collection,  if  not  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  at  least  the  best  known.  1893  DK.  ARGYLL 
Unseen  Found.  Sue.  xv.  492  Sending  out  orchid-hunters. 

Orchidacean  (£dad?-pan),  rare.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AN  ;  but  improperly  used  :  cf.  crustacean]  One 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  orchids; 
an  orchid  fancier. 

1887  Sat.  Rev.  26  Nov.  727  There  are  men  famous  over  the 
civilized  world  for  their  zeal  as  orchidacians.  1888  Longm. 
Mag.  Feb.  432,  I  am  not  old  enough  as  an  orchidacean  to 
judge. 

Orchidaceous  (^ikid^-fss),  a.  [f.  mod.  Dot. 
L.  Orchidace-te,  substituted  by  Lindley  ( Veget. 
Kingd.  173)  for  the  earlier  Orchidese:  see  OR- 
CHIDEOUS, and  -ACEOUS.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Orchidacex : 
see  ORCHID. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  511/2  Gynandria  . .  The  principal 
part  of  the  class  consists  of  Orchidaceous  plants.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iii.  (1878)  57  Nearly  all  our  orchidaceous 
plants  absolutely  require  the  visits  of  inseets . .  to  fertilise 
them.  1882  Garden  20  May  348/3  Cattleya  gigas..isnow 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  grow  Orchidaceous  plants. 

2.  Resembling  an  orchid  in  some  way,  esp.  in 
being  showy. 

1864  MissYoNGE  Trial\.  84,  I  have  read  of  a  woman  with 
an  orchidaceous  face.  1894  R.  LE  GALLIENNE  Prose  Fancies 
34  The  simple  old  type  of  manhood  is  lost  long  since  in 
endless  orchidaceous  variation.  1897  Sat.  Rev.  13  Feb.  170 
Engaged  to  be  orchidaceous  and  flamboyant  as  the  Improper 
Person  of  Babylon. 

Orchideal  (f?aki-dzal),  a.   rare.    =  next. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1885  H.  O.  FORBES  Nat.  Wand.  E.Archif. 
ii.  93  The  rostellum  . .  retains  the  more  natural  orchideal 
form  of  a  broad  flat  floor  to  the  anther. 

Orchideaii  (piki-dian),  a.  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
Orchide-se  (see  ORCHIDEOUS)  +  -AN.]  Belonging 
to  the  Orchidese,  orchidaceous;  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  an  orchid. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex.,  Orchideous:  orchidean.  1862 
DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  vi.  271  This  single  genus  [Cypri- 
pedium],  now  widely  disseminated,  as  a  record  of  a  former 
and  more  simple  state  of  the  great  Orchidean  Order. 

Orchidectomy  (jakide'ktomi).  Surg.  [Im- 
properly for  orchiectomy,  f.  Gr.  opx'-s  +  l«ro/«y 
cutting-out.]  Excision  of  the  testicles;  castration. 

1894  Columbus  (O.)  Disf.  7  Nov.  9/1  Orchidectomy  might 
be  resorted  to  as  a  punishment.  1900  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
No.  2046.  645  After  Orchidectomy  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  prostate  followed  in  every  one  of  the  author's  cases. 

Orchideous  (pjki-d«s),  a.  [f.  mod.  Bot.  L. 
Orchide-K  (Linnaeus,  1751)  an  improperly-formed 
deriv.  of  Gr.  o/ixis,  L.  orchis  (the  stem  of  which, 
orchi-,  was  erroneously  taken  by  early  botanists  as 
orchid- ) :  cf.  orchidis,  orchides,  in  Bauhin  Hist. 
Plant.  (1650)  II.  772).]  Belonging  to  the  Or- 
chidese or  natural  order  of  plants  akin  to  the 
genus  Orchis;  orchidaceous:  see  ORCHID.  (In  quot. 
1851,  erron.,  for  the  cultivation  of  orchids.) 

1818  COLEBROOKE  Import  Colonial  Corn  130  Coagulated 
mucilage,  .from.. arrow-roots,  cassada,  smilax,  orchideous 
roots  and  scitamineous.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  263 
The  singularities  of  Orchideous  plants.  1833  Penny  Cycl. 
I.  242/2  Orchideous  air-plants  have  become  comparatively 
common  in  the  hot-houses  of  the  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers. 
1831  GLENNY  Handbk.  Fl.  Card.  38  The  moist  atmosphere 
of  an  orchideous  house. 

Orchidist  (^ukidist).  [f.  ORCHID  +  -IST.]  A 
cultivator  of  orchids;  an  orchid  fancier. 

1881  Card.  Chron.  XVI.  748  An  English  orchidist.  1888 
Pall^MallG.  25  July  5/1  What  has  been  done  by  an  amateur 
orchidist  in  a  small  suburban  garden. 

Orchido-,  assumed  combining  form  of  Gr. 
opx'S  (the  etymological  form  being  orchio-~) ;  nsually 
taken  as  if  repr.  ORCHID  ;  as  in  Orchido'log-ist, 
one  versed  in  orchidology ;  Orchidcrlogy,  that 
branch  of  botany,  or  of  horticulture,  which  deals 
with  orchids ;  O  rcliidoma'nia,  a  craze  for  orchids ; 
Orchido  philist,  a  lover  of  orchids.  Also  in 
terms  of  Pathology,  etc.,  as  O'rchidoce  le,  Or- 
chido'tomy  :  see  OHCHIOCELE,  ORCHOTOMY. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Orckidoce!e,  Hernia  humor- 
alis.  1881  BENTHAM  in  Jml.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  338 
Neglected  by  subsequent  *orchidologists.  1886  Academy 
3  July  12/3  A  work  called  Reichenbachia — after  the  famous 
orchidologist  of  Hamburg.  1885  B.  S.  WILLIAMS  Orchid 
Grower's  Man.  2  *Orchidology  being  then  in  its  infancy. 
1849  Fraser's  Mag.'X\J,  135  Wecatch  the  prevailing  *orchido- 
mania.  1882  Card.  Chron.  XVII.  300  Such  flowers. .as 
would  delight  and  astonish  even  the  best-informed  *orchido- 
philist.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,*Orchidoto>ny,  see  Orchotomy. 

Orchil  (frjtfil).  Forms:  5-8  orchell,  6-8 
orehel,  6-9  orchall,  (6  orcheall,  orcall),  7-9 
orchal,  (8  orcheil,  orselle,  oricelle,  9  orseille), 
9  orchil,  -ill.  See  also  ARCHIL,  [a.  OF.  orehel, 
orcheil  ^late  orseil),  mod.F.  orseille,  in  It.  orcello, 
earlier  oricello,  OSp.  orchillo,  mod.Sp.  archilla. 
Origin  uncertain  :  see  ARCHIL.] 


ORCHILLA. 

1,  A  red  or  violet  dye   prepared    from   certain 
lichens,  esp.  Roccella  tinctoria. 

1483  Act  i  Rich.  ///,  c.  8  Preamble,  The  Colours  made 
with  the  which  Orchell .  .faden  away.  Ibid.  §  15  Orchell  or 
Cork  called  Jarecork  [Fr.  Orchel  on  Cork  applies  Jarecork\ 
150*  ARNOLUE  Chron.  (1811)  i88TheCrafte  to  make  Orchell. 
«53*-3  Act  24  Hen.  I'ill,  c.  2  With  good  and  sufficient 
corke  or  orchall.  1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3086/4  He  also 
manufactures  the  Blue-Cake-Orchal.  .and  the  Blue  Liquid 
Orchal  for  Scotland.  1771  WOULFE  in  Phil.  Trans.  Lxl. 
129  Cochineal,  Dutch  litmus,  orchel, . .  and  many  other 
colouring  substances.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  820/2  Orchil,  Archil,, 
O>\hal^Q\  Orchill, various  names  for  the  dye  prepared  from 
Orchella-wced.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  86  note,  The 
clubs  are  best  stained  with  orseille  or  orange  rubine. 

2.  The  lichen  Roccella  tinctoria,  or  other  species 
from  which  the  dye  is  obtained. 

1758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  653  The  orchel,  or  Canary-weed. 
1813  E.  BANCROFT  Philos.  Perm.  Colours  (ed.  2)  I.  Introd. 
42  That  species  of  lichen  which  is  now  called  orchall.  1877 
MAJOR  Discov.  Pr.  Henry  ix.  123  Others  went.. to  gather 
orchil  for  dyeing. 

OrchiUa,(f«tfi'la),  orchella  (futje'la).    Also 

8-9  orchelia.  fad.  It.  orcetto,  OSp.  orchillo  (mod. 
Sp.  archilla] :  see  ORCHIL.] 

1.  =  prec.  i. 

1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3917/4  The  Loading,  .consisting  of 
Canary  Wines,  Orchilla,  Rosewood,  and  some  few  Water- 
Stones.  1712  Act  Encour.  Silk  iManitf.  in  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
6040/7  Orchelia  the  Hundred  Weight, ..  twenty  Shillings. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  283  'Ihe  orchilla  used  in 
dyeing  is  under  tne  form  of  a  violet-red  paste.  1881  Daily 
News  21  Jan.  6/8  Orchella . .  100  packages  sold  at  451. 

2.  (usually  orchilla-weed.*}    =_prec.  3. 

1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1224  This,  like  all  the  other 
Canary  Islands,  affords  orchilla  weed  in  great  plenty.  1813 
E.  BANCROFT  Philos.  Perm.  Colours  (ed.  2)  I.  294  The 
orchella  was  discovered  growing  abundantly.. at  the  Cape 
de  Verd  islands.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xv.  266  We  came 
upon  groups  of  lofty  trees  as  straight  as  masts,  with  festoons 
of  orchilia-weed  hanging  from  the  branches. 

Orchiocele  fraMfl).  Path.  Also  orche-. 
[f.  Or.  op\t-s  testicle  +  KTJ\*J  tumour,  rupture.]  A 
tumour  or  hernia  of  the  testicle. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Orchiocele^  a  tumour  of  the 
testicle.  1848  CRAIG,  Orchecele,  hernia  of  the  scrotum ;  also, 
swelling  of  the  testis.  1892  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Orchiotomy,  variant  of  ORCHOTOMY, 

Orchis  (pMkis).  [a.  L.  orchis  (Pliny),  the  plant, 
a.  Or.  opxts  testicle,  also  the  plant  orchis  (so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  tubers  in  most  species:  cf. 
BALLOCKS,  DocaTONES).  For  the  pi.  orchises^ 
orchids  is  often  substituted.]  The  typical  genus  of 
OrchiJacex  or  Orchids,  comprising  terrestrial  herbs 
of  temperate  regions,  with  tuberous  root  (having 
usually  two  tubers),  and  erect  fleshy  stem  bearing 
a  spike  of  flowers,  usually  purple  or  red,  with 
spurred  lip  ;  any  plant  of  this  genus,  or  (popularly) 
of  several  other  genera  having  similar  characters. 

1563  TURNER  Herbal  n.  152  There  are  diuers  kindes  of 
orchis . .  y°  other  kindes  ar  in  other  countrees  called  fox  stones 
or  hear  stones,  and  they  may  after  y"  Greke  be  called  dog- 
stones.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  11.  vi.  §  4.  57  All  your 
orchisses  that  they  have  given  names  unto  from  some  beasts 
or  other  as  cynosorchis  [etc.].  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet, 
s.  v.,  In  the  Culture  of  the  Orchis  the  Gardener  must  give  it 
a  moist  Earth  and  a  Northern  Exposition.  1850  TENNYSON 
fn  Afetn,  Ixxxiii,  Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire,  The 
little  speedwell's  darling  blue.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur. 
Leigh  i.  1085  Such  nooks  of  valleys,  lined  with  orchises. 

attrib.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  •£"//.,  Orchis  root,  in  the 
rnateria  medica,  is  otherwise  named  salep,  1807  J.  E.  SMITH 
Phys.  Bot.  273  In  the  Orchis  family.. the  pollen  is  of  a 
glutinous  nature. 

.b.  With  defining  word  (sometimes  denoting  an 
insect,  or  other  animal,  or  thing,  to  which  the 
flower  bears  some  resemblance,  actual  or  fancied  :  as 

BEE  O.,  BIRD'S-NEST  O.,  BUTTERFLY  O.,CucKooO.,  FINGER 
O.,  FLY  O.,  FROG  O.,  GREEN-MAN,  or  GREEN  MAN-O.,  HAND 
O.,  LIZARD  O.,  MEDUSA'S-HEAD  O.,  MONKEY  O.,  REIN  O., 
SPIDKR  O.,  q.  v.  Also  Bog  O.,  ^Fala.^:is  Palndosa  ;  Crane- 
fly  O.,  Tipularia  discolor  of  N.  America;  Dwarf  O.,  O. 
ustttltita,  also  the  genus  Spiranthes  \  Female  O.,  an  old 
name  for  O.  Morio\  Fen  O.,  I.iparis  L&selii;  Fringed 
O.,  several  N.  American  species  of  Habcnaria  with  fringed 
Up;  Male,  Man  O.,  old  name  of  O.  mascula;  Musk  O., 
Her niinium  Monorchis  ;  Sweet  O.,  Spiranthes  ;  etc. 

1785  MARTYN  Rousseau'1  s  Bot.  xxvii.  (1794)  416  Two  very 
common  species.. are  the  *broad-leaved  and  spotted  Orchis, 
generally  found  in  moist  meadows.    1507  GICRARDE  Herbal  \. 
cxiii.  (1633)  212  *Butter  fly  Orchis  or  Satyrion.     1578  LYTE 
/W(V«j  n.  lix.  225  The  floures.. speckled  with  smal  speckes    : 
of  a  deeper  purple,  like  to  "Cuckow  Orchis,  or  fooles  ballockes.    \ 
Ibid.  Ivi.  222  The  fifth  kinde  is  called.,  sauerie  Standel-    : 
wurte,  or  sweete  Ballocke,  and  *Dwarffe  Orchis.     Ibid.  219 
The  second  kinde  of  Orchios.  .is  of  twoo  sortes  "Male  and 
•Female.     1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvii.  (1794)  414    I 
Iwo  of  the  must  common  sorts  with  double  bulbs,  are  called 
Male  and  Female  Orchis  foolishly,  because  there  is  no  dis-    ! 
Unction  of  sexes.      1884  MILLER   Plant-n.,    Orchis,  Great 
"Fringed, . .  Purple  ¥r\n%£<\tlfabcnart'aji>nbriat(i, . .  Ragged 
Fringed,  Habenaria  lacera.     a  1824  HOLDICH  Ess.  Weeds 
Agric.  (1825)  65  *Man-orchis,  Red-lead,  and  Frogwort,  are 
the  only  English  names  we  have  heard  given  to  these  weeds 
jn  damp  pastures.    1866  I'reas.  Bot.  585 The  "Musk Orchis., 
is  occasionally  found  in  southern  and  eastern  England.    1785 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Rot.  xxvii.  (1794)  413  "Pyramidal  Orchis, 
found    in    pastures    where    the  soil   is  chalky.     1578   LYI  K 
Dttbcns  n.  Ivi.  222  The  *sweete  Orchis,  or  Ladie  traces  are 
moste  commonly  to  be  found.. vpoti  hilles  and  Downes. 

II  Orchitis  G«kaHis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
opx^s  testicle  +  -ills.]  Inflammation  of  the  testicle. 
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1799  in  HOOPER  Mtd.  flirt.  i8aa-34  Good's  Study  Mcd. 
(ed.  4)  II.  190  note.  The  fir»l  symptoms  of  orchitis.  1878  ']'. 
BRYANT  Pract.  Sure.  (1879)  II.  199  Orchitis  or  inflammation 
of  the  seminal  gland. 

Hence  Orohitio  (jukrtik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  orchitis. 

1857  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex. 

Orchotomy  (pjkp-tomi).  Surf.  Also  orchio-. 
[ad.  Gr.6pxoTOftia,  {.  opxts  testicle-*  -TO/«'O  culling.] 
Excision  of  the  testicles ;  castration. 

'753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.  1841  DUSGLISON  Mtd. 
Lex.,  Orcheotomy.  1848  CRAIG,  Orchiotomy,  castration ; 
removal  by  surgical  operation  of  one  or  both  of  the  testes. 

Orchyard(e,  obs.  form  of  ORCHABD. 

Orcin  G>-Jsin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [mod.  f. 
mod.L.  orc-ina,  It.  orc-ello,  OBCHII,  :  see  -IN.]  A 
colourless  crystalline  substance  (C7H,O2  +  HaO) 
obtained  from  the  various  kinds  of  orchilla-weed, 
turning  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  in  contact  with  air  or 
when  treated  with  various  compounds.  Cf.  OBCEIN. 

1840  fenny  Cyci  XVI.  480/2  Orcin,  a  peculiar  matter 
obtained  by  Robiquet  from  a  species  of  lichen  (variolnria 
orcina).  Ibid.,  These  crystals  are  orcin,  which  become,  as 
already  stated,  of  a  reddish  violet  colour  by  the  action  of  the 
air  and  alkalis.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  805 
Orcin  appears  to  exist  ready-formed  in  all  the  lichens. 

Hence  Orclnol  (pusinpl)  Chem.   [-OL  2.]    =  prec. 

i8o»  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Orcinol,  a  dihydric  phenol,  present 
in  the  lichens  used  in  the  preparation  of  archel  and  litmus. 

Orcloud,  Orcome :  see  OVEB-. 

tO-rcost.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  ON.  orkosta  penury, 
want,  f.  pr-  privative  +  kostr  means.]  Want  of 
means,  penury,  indigence. 

a  1115  f-fg.  K 'at/i.  1724  3ef  (m  jet  when  wult..5ef  ber  is 
orcost  ooer  eni  ahte. 

tOrd.  Obs.  Also  2-4  hord,  3  ort,  4  oord,  4-5 
word(e.  [OE.  ord=  OS.  ord point  (MLG.  ord point, 
edge,  corner,  MDu.  oort,  ort,  ord  point,  beginning, 
Du.  oord  place,  country,  <w^quarter),OHG.,MHG. 
ort  point,  edge,  corner,  beginning  (Ger.  ort  point, 
edge,  corner,  place),  ON.  oddr  point  of  a  weapon, 
front,  leader  (Da.  odd,  od  point,  Sw.  udd  point, 
pick)  :-OTent.  *ozdo-z  :  cf.  ODD.] 

1.  A  point,  esp.  of  a  weapon ;  hence,  a  pointed 
weapon,  a  spear. 

(With  first  quot.  cf.  ON.  oddr  ok  egg  point  and  edge.) 
Beoivulf\sw  Breost-net  broden  pit  je-bearh  feore  wiS 
ord  ond  wi5  ecge.  c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xl.  297 
Ne  ofstong  he  hiene  no  mid  oy  speres  orde.  e  looo  /£LFKIC 
Horn.  II.  480  He..settehis  swurdesord  tojeanes his innode, 
and  feol  him  on  uppon.  c  1*05  LAY.  20658  Turnden  heo 
heore  ordes,  Strikeden  Si  sloven,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7770 
(CotL)  pan  drogh  saul  self  his  suord  And  ran  him-self  a-pon 
the  ord  \Gott.  hord].  Ibid.  10626  (Gott.)  Hir  witt,  hir  vertu, 
hir  loue  word,  May  na  man  write  wid  pennys  ord  [Fair/., 
Tr.  point].  11400  Disp.  Mary  ff  Cross  149  in  Leg.  Rood 
(1871)  136  pi  fruit  is  prikked  with  speres  ord. 

2.  Point  of  origin,  beginning ;  esp.  in  ord  and  end. 
i  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xlix.  385  gebid  3u..o8 

8u  wite  oset  din  sprxc  hxbbe  Ee^oer  ze  ord  je  ende.  ciooo 
^ELFRic  Horn.  II.  220  Se  leahter  is  ord  and  ende  selces  yfeles. 
a  1100  Moral  Ode  85  He  is  hord  buten  horde  and  ende  buten 
ende.  cizop  ORMIN  18620  Godess  Sune  ankennedd  Wass 
aft  occ  aft  wibbutenn  ord.  a  1125  Juliana  24  lesu  crist  godes 
sunebeisortant  endeofal.  <:  1410  Chron.  Eng.  174  inRitson 
Metr.  Rom.  1 1.  277  Y  schal  telle,  ord  and  ende,  The  rihte 
sothe. 

||  Orda,  variant  of  HORDE  (Tartar  horda). 

Ordain  Gud^i-n),  v.  Forms:  3  orden-i,  3-7 
ordeine,  ordeyne,  (3-4  hordeyne) ;  4-5  or- 
deigne,  -eygne,  orden,  -an,  -yne,  4-6  ordene, 
4-7  ordein,  -eyn,  -ayn(e,  -aine,  -ine ;  4-  ordain, 
(5  wordeyu(e,  horden,  6  ordenneX  [a.  OF. 
ordene-r  (3rd  sing,  ordeine,  -daine,  -deigtie),  later 
ordone-r,  mod.F.  ordoiiner,  AFr.  ordeiner,  -deigner, 
ad.  L.  ordina-re,  f.  ordo,  ordin-em  ORDER.  Origin- 
ally the  stress  was  on  first  syllable  (from  OF. 
infin.  o-rdene-r),  but  at  length  was  fixed  on  the 
second  (as  in  OF.  orJei-ne^.  A  ME.  form  ORDONNE, 
after  later  Fr.,  is  rare.] 

I.  To  put  in  order,  arrange,  make  ready,  prepare. 

\  1.  trans.  To  arrange  in  rows  or  ranks,  or  other 
regular  order ;  esp.  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ; 
to  set  in  array;  to  array,  marshal,  order.  Obs. 

c  1290 .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  72  He  liet  prdeinie  is  fierd  wel.  13. . 
A'.  Alts.  2024  Let  arme  the  Affrigauns,..And  al  thyn  ost 
ordeyn  anone.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  30^  Thair  four 
battali.s  ordanit  thai.  Ibid.  351  [Bruce]  ordanit  his  men  for 
the  fechting.  1387  TRKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  375  [The] 
ledere  of  be  Sampnites..hadde  i-ordeyned  his  oost  bysides 
Fucule  Caudynes.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  lit.  iv, 
Whanne  the  batylle  was  ordeyned  on  bothe  sydes.  1523 
LD.  BiiRNERS^Vo/w.  I.  xli.  23b/2  The  frenchemen  ordayned 
thrc  great  batayls  j  in  eche  of  them  fyftene  thousand  men  of 
armes  .xx.  M.  men  a  fote.  1581  STYWARD^/<tr/.  Distifil.  II. 
134  In  what  manner  thy  men  are  to  bee  ordeined  and  placed. 

1 2.  To  set  in  proper  order  or  position ;  to  arrange ; 
to  keep  in  due  order;  to  regulate,  govern,  direct, 
manage,  conduct.  Obs. 

c\yx>  Beket  (Percy  Soc.)  144  He  ordeyned  wel  his  hous, 
and  his  meyne"  also.  1390  GOWER  Cr>u/.  III.  184  Richesse 
upon  the  comun  good  And  noght  upon  the  singuler  Ordeigned 
was.  c  1400  Rule  St.  lienet  1676  pat  euer-ilkon  in  her  degre 
Be  prdand  aK  bam  aw  to  be.  1421  tr.  Secretit  Secret.,  Pri-v. 
/'*/;'.  216  Al  bodely  th^ngis  be  gouernyd  and  ordaynyd  by 
the  PlaneU-s  and  Sterns.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  270 
K-  suitably  ortknyn^e  all  her  wordes  and  warkes  to  the 


OHDAIN. 


worshyip  of  god.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sotuus  «/  Aymon  xxiv. 
511  Whan  they  had  sported  theymselfe  ynouch  they  or- 
(MMd  the  watche. 

t  3.  To  settle  the  order  or  course  of;  to  arrange. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8202  To-quils  wald  he  mak  him  bun  At 
[v.  r.  to]  ordain  (w  procession,  c  1470  HENRY  It'allace  i\ 
895  His  assail*;  he  ordannys  wondyr  sayr  Ws  for  to  harm 
«5»3  LD.  BERKEHS  fraiu.  I.  468  Whiche  voyage  had  ben 
ordayning  &  imagenynge  thre  yere  before.  1681  URYDEN 
Ats.  t,  Ac/tit.  730  Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With  Chariots,  Horsemen,  and  a  num'rous  Train. 

4.  To  set  up  (something)  to  continue  in  a  certain 
order;  to  establish  or  found  by  ordinance;  to 
institute,  arch. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  151  Here  hys  o  justyse.  .dampneth  theves 
for  to  ordeyne  Peys  in  londe.  1387  TREVISA  H  if  den  (Rolls) 
IV.  101  pis  pleyes  ^at  were  i-cleped  Ludy  scemci  were  first 
i-ordeyned  by  excitinge  of  J>e  devel.  14*1  tr.  Secret* 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  103  Thereas  Seint  benet  ordeyned  the 
monken  rull,  and  Semte  Austeyn  chanoun  Rull  in  erth. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  66  There  be  ordeigned 


Virg.  Past.  v.  45  Daphnis  did  rites  to  Bacchus  first  ordain. 

1 5.  To  plan,  devise,  contrive.  Obs. 

a.  a  material  structure. 

1340  Ayenb.  7  Ine  J>e  zix  dayes.  .ine  huichen  he  made  the 
worlde  an  ordaynede  [v.  r.  di^te].  13. .  Cursor  M.  831 1  (Gott.) 
Suilkc  a  werke .  .pu  sal  it  ordaine  in  J>i  thoght,  Thoru  sal  am  on 
it  sal  be  wroght.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  315  Ordeigne 
J>e  an  hous,  Piers,  to  herberwe  in  pi  comes,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3680  Of  Euor  &  of  Olifants  was  ordand  |>e  $atis. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxxii.  (Arb.)  89  Alle  this.. was  made 
&  wrought  in  this  glasse.  The  maister  that  ordeyned  it 
was  a  connyng  man.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  xii.  i  Acertayne 
man  planted  a  vyne  yarde  . .  and  ordeyned  a  wyne  presse, 
and  bill  a  toure. 

b.  something  immaterial  or  abstract. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  (1810)  141  Fayn  I  wild  purueie 
for  Acres,  bat  cite  Ordeyned  wer  som  weie,  how  it  mot 
saued  be.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  43  What  lust  it  is  that 
he  ordeigneth.  c  1440  Generydes  10  What  pleasure  he 
cowde  for  her  ordeyne,  That  shuld  be  do.  1485  CAXTON 
Paris  $  V.  53  And  anone  ordeyned  two  letters. 
C.  with  clause  or  infinitive. 

c  1400  Gamely  n  798  Ordeigne  how  it  shal  be  &  it  shal  be 
do.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  38  If  thou  maiste  not  reve 
hem  her  watir,  loke  that  thou  ordeyne  forto  envenyme  it. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxiii.  199  They  caste  and 
ordeyned  both  by  nyght  and  day  how  they  myght  breng 
hym  out  of  prison. 

1 6.  To  put  in  order  (for  a  purpose)  ;  to  prepare, 
make  ready,  equip;  to  furnish,  provide.  OPS. 

1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  xvn  626  Engynys  alsua  for  till  Cast 
Thai  ordanit  and  maid  redy  fast,  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Roxb.) 
xxiiL  106  pis  hall  es  nobilly  and  wirschefully  araid  and 
ordaynd  in  all  t  hinges.  ..  Vp  at  }>e  hie  deesse..es  ordaind  be 
trone  for  J>e  emperour.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  325  Agane  tne 
morne  airly  He  ordanit  him  ane  laid.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixxii  242  Ordane  for  Him  ane  resting-place,  That  is 
so  werie  wrocht  for  the.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  vii.  13  He 
hath,  .ordened  his  arowes  to  destroye.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  y/II  74  Chimnayes,  Ranges,  and  suche  instrumentes 
that  there  was  ordained. 

fb.  To  fit  out,  equip,  or  furnish  (a  person,  etc.) 
with  (in,  of}  something.  O6s, 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sertn.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  26  To  take  from  hem 
cause  of  her  synne,  and  ordeyne  be  Churche  in  temporal 
goodis.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  5  But  b«  mercy  of 
God  had  i-ordyned  vs  of  lettres.  c  1400  Three  Kings 
Cologne  39  pan  )>ei  ordeyned  hem  anoon  wi|j  greete  and 
riche  }ifus.  c  1450  LONEUCH  Grail  xliv.  399  The  Castel 
with-Inne  wel  Ordeyned  was  Of  Men  of  strengthcs  In  Every* 
plas.  1548  BODRUGAN  (Adams)  Epit.  King's  Title  Hj, 
Nature .  ordeined  all  beastes  with  some  natural  municion, 
as  home,  spurre,  tothe  or  naile. 

t7.  To  put  into  a  particular  mental  condition  or 
disposition,  esp.  into  a  right  or  fitting  frame  of 
mind  ;  to  dispose  (aright).  Obs, 

1340  Ayenb.  24  pe  uirtues  of  kende,  huerby  som  ys  kende- 
liche  more  bn  n  ne  of>er,  . .  o^er  K  raciouser ,  o^er  atempre  and 
wel  y-ordayned.  Ibid.  125  pise  J?ri  uirtues  armep  an[d] 
ordayne^  and  agrayjw)>  man  ase  to  bri  deles  of  )>e  herte. 
1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  956  Yf  |*m  wilt  ordeyne 
J>y  wil  to haue  for-^efnesse.  ifioa  Ord.  Crysien Men(\V.  de  W, 
1506)  n.  xv.  122  In  accomplysshynge  these  thre  commaunde- 
mentes  we  be  ordeyned  towarde  all  the  blessyd  trynyte. 
Ibid.  123  By  these  .vii.  y*  last  commaundementes  we  be 
perfytely  and  iustely  ordeyned  ayenst  our  neyghboures. 

f8.  refl.  To  prepare  oneself,  make  ready;  to  set 
or  apply  oneself  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2790  And  bad  tham  fast . .  Ordain 
tham  vnto  batayL  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  242  Austin  . . 
hym-self  ordeyned  to  sadde  vs  in  bileue.  a  14x5  Cursor 
At.  20403  (Tnn.)  Oure  lady . .  ordeyneb  hir  to  fare  vs  fro. 
1493  FestivaU  ( W.  de  W.  1515)  78  Afterwarde  he  ordeyned 
hymself  &  went  into  the  holy  londe. 

f9.  intr.  To  make  preparation,  prepare,  arrange. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4848  |4  clerk . .  fond . .  how  \K  king  of 
poyle  prestlt  hade  ordeyned,  at  swich  a  certayn  day  his 
semliche  dorter  wedde.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvii.  259 
Valter  steward.. He  left  m  berwik..And  ordanit  fast  for 
Apparaill,  Till  defend  gif  men  vald  assaill.  i47°-*5  MALORY 
Arthur  i.  xxvii,  Double  ye  not  he  wille  make  warre  on  you 
. .  wel  said  Arthur  I  shall  ordeyne  for  hym  in  short  tyme. 
1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  viii.  6  Than  the  quene  .. 
ordeyned  for  her  voyage,  and  made  her  purueyaunce. 
a  1533—  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Evb,Wyse  men  ought 
. .  to  ordein  for  that  that  is  present. 

II.  To  appoint,  decree,  destine,  order. 
flO.  trans.    To  appoint   (a   person,  etc.>  to  a 
charge,  duty,  or  office.     (With  the  official  name 
or  position  as  simple  object  or  complement.; 


ORDAIN. 
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ORDEAL. 


a  1300  Cursor  M.  11403  At  J?e  last  \>a\  ordeind  tuelue,  .. 
And  did  bam  in  a  montain  dern  Desselic  to  wait  J»e  stern. 
13. .  Coer  de  L.  239  He  let  ordeyne,  aftyr  hys  endynge.  His 
sone  Rychard  to  be  kyng.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T,  169 
With  certeine  officers  ordeyned  [v.  r.  yordeyned]  therfore. 
1464  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  532/2  Oar  Lettres  Patentes.  .by  the 
which  we  ordande  the  same  John  to  be  Clerk  of  the  then 
Sheref.  1549  LATIMER  Ploitgkers  (Arb.)  26  Wherefore  are 
magistrates  ordayned,  but  that  the  tranquillitie  of  the 
commune  weale  maye  be  confirmed.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron. 
I.  93  According  to  promess  made,  he  was  ordeyned  king. 
a  1645  HABINGTON  Sitrv.  Wares,  in  \Vorcs.  Hist,  Sec,  Proc. 
i.  49  The  curate  of  thys  chappell  is  ordeygned  by  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Andrewes  in  Pearshore.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldens 
Mare  Cl.  103  An  Officer  was  ordained  for  that  purpose. 
1800  mil  of  J.  Kellett  in  Dow  Rep.  (1816)  III.  250  And 
I  also  ordain,  appoint,  and  devise  the  said. .  W.  K.,.  .G.H., 
and  F.H.H.,  executors  to  this  my  hist  will  and  testament. 

t  b.  Const,  to  do  something ;  to  (on,  upon)  some 
office,  etc.   Obs. 

6-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12531  He  ordeynd 
messegers  to  wende,  To  }?e  Emperour.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt. 
xxiv.  47  Vpon  [1388  on]  alle  his  goodis  he  shal  ordeyne  hym. 
1387  TBEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  IQ  He  was  y-ordeyned 
to  pe  service  of  o|>ere  men.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii. 
25  Certayne  persones  er  ordaynd  to  kepe  J?at  ilke  hous. 
1535  COVERDALE  Josk.  Contents  iii,  The  Leuites  are  ordeyned 
to  go  before  with  the  Arke.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  \.  308  Two 

Eublick  servants  of  the  king  were  these  Ordained  to  carry 
is  commandments. 

11.  Eccl.  To  appoint  or  admit  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  to  invest  with  a  ministerial 
or  sacerdotal  character  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
or  other  symbolic  action ;  to  confer  holy  orders 
upon.  Formerly,  and  still  in  a  general  sense,  used 
of  any  sacred  office,  including  that  of  bishop,  but 
now,  in  the  Ch.  of  England,  used  esp.  of  admission 
to  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest;  in  other  churches, 
of  ceremonial  admission  to  the  ministry;  in  Pres- 
byterian churches,  lay  elders  also  are  ordained. 

c  1290  Bekct  336  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  116  He  was  in  grete 
fere,  For-to  Ordeinen  ani  Man  :  bote  he  be  betere  were. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  21246  Men  sais  J>at  of  his  thumb  he  smate 
.  .J?at  he  ne  preist  suld  ordeind  be.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  347  pat  3ere  about  Pentecoste  ..  f>e  apostles 
ordeyned  |>e  lasse  lames ..  bisshopp  of  Jerusalem.  1588  J. 
UDALL  Demonstr.  Discipl.  (Arb,)  20  The  Apostles  ordayned 
bishops  euery  where.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot-  ii. 
§  103  He  cannot  be  a  true  Pope,  unless  he  were  rightly 
ordained  Priest.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  iv.  Wks.  (1847) 
34/1  The  pope  is  not  made  by  the  precedent  pope,  but  by 
cardinals,  who  ordain  and  consecrate  to  a  higher  and  greater 
office  lhan  their  own.  1718  Freethinker  No.  93  P  6,  I  am 
a  young  Clergyman,  Ordained  the  very  Last  Ember- Week. 
1783  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  227  They  were., 
ordained  to  their  office  by  prayer.  1845  H.  J.  ROSE  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  II.  884/1  It  is  shown  ..  that  the 
Apostles  did  ordain  ministers  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  did  give  them  authority  to  ordain  others.  1861  STANLEY 
East.  Ch.  v.  187  Melitius  was  to  retain  his  title  and  rank 
but  not  to  ordain.  1870  ARNOT  Life  Jas.  Hamilton  iv.  168 
He  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Roxburgh  Church  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2ist  Jany.  1841. 

f  12.  To  appoint  or  assign  (to  or  for  a  special 
purpose,  etc.).  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  854  pe  satyrday  ys 
specyaly  Ordeynede  to  wurschyp  oure  ladye.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  265  The  king,  which  herde . .  How  that  this  Maide 
ordeigned  is  To  Mariage.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  58 
In  steed  of  messangers..^ai  ordayne  dowfes  for  to  bere 
lettres.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyens  Terapeut.  2  H  ij  b,  All 
medicamentes..  ordeyned  to  the  vlcere  of  the  Thorax.  1584 
COGAN  Haven  Health  clxxyi.  (1636)  159  One  halfe  of  the 
yeare  is  ordeyned  to  eat  fish  in.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  x.  319  Of  the  quhilkes  horsses  he  ordaynet  for 
the  Erie  ane.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  19  That 
day  was  ordayned  by  him  to  be  their  Sabbaoth. 

fb.  To  assign  (to  any  one)  as  a  share,  portion, 
or  allowance  ;  to  allot.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XVH.  298  And  till  gret  lordis,  ilkane 
syndri,  Ordanit  ane  felde  for  thar  herbry.  1483  CAXTON 
G.  de  la  Tour  H  v  b,  Of  suche  goodes  . .  ye  must  ordeyne 
and  departe  to  the  poure  folke  a  parte  of  them.  1495  Act 
ii  Hen.  VI f,  c.  36  Preamble,  Londes..of  the  yerely  value 
of  M1  marc  ordryned  to  her  by  the  last  Will  of  the  same 
late  Duke.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  106 
To  thame  for  thair  trauel  publiklie  is  ordayned  thair  sus- 
tentatione,  steddings  directed,  houses  appoynted. 

13.  Of  the  Deity,  fate,  or  supernatural  power  : 
To  appoint  as  part  of  the  order  of  the  universe  or 
of  nature ;  to  decree,  predestine,  destine. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  285  (Cott.)  pat  he  ordaind  \G8tt.  ordained, 
Fair/,  ordenet,  Trin.  ordeyned]  wit  his  witte  He  multiplis 
and  gouerns  itte,  perfor  is  he  cald  trinite.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  iv.  241  As  hus  werdes  were  ordeined  by  wil  of 
oure  lorde.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  16  God  suffrith  the 
planetis  forto  make  and  holde  her  cours  in  the  rewle  and 
ordir  as  he  ordeynyd  hem.  1582  STANYHURST  JEneis  11. 
(Arb.)  57  So  Gods  ordayned  thee  chaunce.  16x1  BIBLE  Isa. 
xxvl  12  Lord,  thou  wilt  ordaine  peace  for  vs.  1700  DRYDEN 
Pal.  fy  Arc.  in.  964  And  laurels,  which  the  gods  for  con- 
quering  chiefs  ordain.  1792  in  Anecd.  Pitt  III.  xliv.  205  It 
is  your  duty.. if  fate  should  so  ordain  it.  1865  LIGHTFOOT 
Galatians  (1874)  165/2  The  moment,. which  God  had  or- 
dained from  the  beginning. 


God' 


b.  With  obj.  cl.y  or  inf.  or  other  compl. 
\.  BRUNNE  C' 
ordeynd  so 


330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  68  If  it  so  betide,  That 
I  naf  ordeynd  so  I  after  him  abide.  13..  Cursor  M. 
1198  (Gott.)  Vr  lauerd  had  ordained  geit  A  child  to  rise  in 
his  ospringe.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  25  God  wordeyni)?  him  for 
HS  synne  to  be  putte  to  peyn,  and  out  of  comyn.  1477 
EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  i  Borne  &  ordeigned  to  be 
subgette  and  thral.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxx. 
45  As  grund  is  ordand  to  beir  seid.  1667  MILTON  P.  L, 
vni.  297  Rise  First  Man,  of  Men  innumerable  ordain'd  First 


Father.     1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  n.  264  But  fate  ordains 
that  dearest  friends  must  part.     1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav. 
i.  xvi,  He  goes  with  us  in  the  path  we  are  ordained  to  tread, 
f  c.  To  destine  to  a  lot  or  fate.   Obs. 

0:1300  Cursor  M.  23745  To  trauail  ordeint  is  ^is  Hue. 
c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  12  Men  and  wymmene  ^at  er 
ordaynede  to  ^e  joye  of  heuene.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  36  The  doers  of  al  synnes  ordente  to  dyuers  kyndes 
of  peynes.  1508  KENNEDY  Fly  ting  «/.  Dunbar  508  Tak  the 
a  fidUIj  or  a  floyt  artd  geste,  Wndought,  thou  art  ordanyt  to 
not  ell  is. 

d.  absol.  or  intr. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7632  Ilk  ane  £>air  course  obout 
ay  mase.  .als  God  ordaynd  hase.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  7  As  grace  list  to  ordeyne,  Upon  his  heede  to 
were  crownys  tweyne.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  <$•  Arc.  \\.  360 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain.  1855  KINGSLEY 
Heroes^  Perseus  i.  2  So  the  Gods  have  ordained,  and  it  will 
surely  come  to  pass. 

14.  To  appoint  authoritatively  as  a  thing  to  be 
observed ;  to  decree,  to  enact. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3025  After  viftene  dawes  bat  he 
adde  y-ordeined  Jris  To  Londone  he  wende  uor  to  amende 
bat  J>er  was  amys.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  9  These  ben 
J>e  poyntes  &  pe  articles  ordeigned  of  the  brotherheed  of 
seint  ffabian  and  Sebastian.  <  1400  S<rwdone  Bab.  615  He 
ordeyned  assaute  anone  in  haste.  1368  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  no  He  also  ordeyned  auriculer  confession.  1654  BRAM- 
HALL  Just  Vind,  iii.  (1661)  41  Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Moor.. in  prison.. for  opposing  the  Kings 
Marriage,  and  the  succession  of  his  Children  to  the  Crown, 
after  it  was  ordained  in  Parliament.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig. 
Tithes  iii.  152  The  Canons  of  Egbert.. ordain  the  same 
thing.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  229  That  which  is 
ordained  by  law  they  term  lawful  and  just. 
b.  with  obj.  d.  or  inf. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  14879  (Fairf.)  pai  ordent  him  to  hange 
on  rode.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  288  How  scho  furth 
suld  caryit  be,  Or  euir  he  fure,  than  ordanit  he.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  41  It  was  i-ordeyned  |?at  Ester- 
day  schulde  be  i-holde  |>e  firste  Sonday  from  J>e  fourten^e 
day  of  pe  mone  of  J?e  firste  monthe.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  xx.  58  He  ordened  a  grete  shyppe  to  be  made  redy, 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Geore.  \\\.  245  To  shun  this  111,  the 
cunning  Leach  ordains,  .lo  feed  the  Females,  e'er  the  Sun 
arise.  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  iv.  i.  1553  She  ordains,  the  fair 
should  know  no  Fears.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  n.  i. 
(1857)  197  By  this  edict,  .it  was  ordained  that  all  who  were 
convicted  of  heresy  should  suffer  death  '  by  fire,  by  the  pit, 
or  by  the  sword '. 

f  c.  To  determine,  settle,  resolve.   Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  305  Syne  emang  thame  preualy 
Thai  ordanit,  that  he  still  suld  be  In  hyddilhs  and  in  preuate. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  /'/.  B.  viu.  98  Dowel  and  dobet  amonges 
hem  ordeigned  To  croune  one  to  be  kynge  to  reule  hem 
bothe.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  19  After  the  soupper  it  was 
ordeyned  that  on  the  morn  the  siriens.  .sholde  reste  them. 
d.  absol.  or  intr.  To  appoint,  direct,  command. 

<ri38o  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  13  Yet  pei  turneden 
agen,  as  Crist  himsilf  ordeynede,  to  lyve  in  pe  world.  1718 
PRIOR  Pleasure  398  Mine  to  obey  ;  thy  part  is  to  ordain. 

f  15.  To  order,  command,  bid  (a  person  to  do 
something,  or  that  a  thing  be  done) ;  =  ORDER  v. 
7.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  53  King  Robert . .  Ordanit . .  His 
marschall  with  a  gret  men^e . .  For  to  prik  emang  the  archeris. 
a.  1425  Cursor  AT.  11189  (Trin.)  Al  pe  world  ordeyned  he  pat 
bei  shulde  vndir  him  be.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  Hi.  14  And 
ne  ordeined  the  twelve  that  they  shulde  be  with  him. 
1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  (1549)  144  For  so  God  hath 
ordeined  you,  nature  commaundeth  you,  and  philosophic 
beadeth  you.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  525  In  that  day 
will  I  ordaine.. all  creatures,  that  they  shall  be  helpfull 
unto  them.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  ^Enetd  iv.  270  Jove  himself 
ordains  me  lo  bear  these  words  on  the  breeze. 

•f  16.  To  order  (a  thing)  to  be  made  or  furnished; 
=  ORDER  v.  8.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  167  Of  what  Ston  his  sepulture 
Thei  scholden  make,  and  what  sculpture  He  wolde  ordeine 
therupon.  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  18  Oleum  and 
other  stuffe  ordeyned  and  bought  for  the  same  Ship.  1599 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  i  Afterward  he  ordeined  a  boat  made 
of  one  tree.,  and  went  to  sea  in  it.  i6ai  R.  BOLTON  Stat. 
Iret.  37  (An.  ^  Ediv.  IV)  To  ordeyne  one  payre  of  Butts  for 
shooting  within  the  towne  or  well  neere. 

Hence  Ordained  (-^-nd)///.  a.  (esp.  in  sense  n). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  368/2  Ordeynyd,  ordinattis,  consti- 
tutus.  155*  HULOET,  Ordeyned,  cotnparatus,  con$titutu$> 
institutus,  status.  1588  J.  UDALL  Demonstr.  Discipl. 
(Arb.)  43  The  ordeyned  when  he  feeleth  a  calling  and  charge 
from  God.. sensiblie  comming  vpon  him.  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendennis  xxix,  A  well-ordained  workhouse  or  prison.  1876 
J.  PARKER_  Paracl.  \.  xv.  237  He  is  an  ordained  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Ordai*n,  sb.  rare.     [f.  prec.]   =  ORDINANCE. 
1804  Something  Odd  II.  225  Providence,  in  whom  we 
trust,  whose  high  ordains  we  strive  to  follow. 

Ordai-nable,  a.  rare.  [f.  ORDAIN  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  ordained. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rem.  (1660)  377  The  nature  of  man  is 
ordeinable  to  life. 

Ordai'ner.  Forms:  3-4  ordenour(e,  or- 
deinour,  4-5  ordeyuour,  -owr,  -ere,  5  ordyner, 
5-6  -eyner,  6-7  -einer,  6-  ordainer.  [ME.  a. 
AF.  ordenoitr,  -inour^  -einottr,  f.  OF.  ordener  to 
ORDAIN;  the  stem  and  suffix  subseq.  conformed  to 
the  Eng.  vb.  and  suffix  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  ordains :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 
t  a.  One  who  puts  or  keeps  in  order ;  a  manager, 
director,  ruler.  Obs.  b.  One  who  appoints  or 
institutes,  c.  One  who  admits  to  holy  orders ;  an 
ordaining  bishop,  priest,  or  minister. 

<;ia90  Bekct  269  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  114  In  his  warde  he 


let  do  His  eldeste  sone  sire  henri.  .pat  he  were  is  wardein, 
and  as  is  ordeinour.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6310 
He  ches  hym  Jjre  executours,  Of  al  hys  godys  ordeynours. 
15..  St.  A«gnstin£>iQ  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)72  To 
him  bat  schulde  bisschop  ordeynd  be  Alle  \>e  constitucions. . 
his  ordeynours  Schuld  him  furst  schewe  wij>  honours,  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  i.  86(Camb.  MS.)  Somochel  a  fader  and 
an  ordenoure  of  meyne.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv. 
193  Fortheauctoriteofalmyghtygod,ordynerofmatreinony. 
1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  (1594)  553  Those  first 
rectors  and  ordainers  of  civill  societie.  1631  GOUGE  Gods 
Arrows  in.  §  36.  246  The  Authour  of  Government,  and 
Ordainer  of  Governours.  1653  BAXTER  Chr,  Concord  67 
You  cannot  shew  all  the  succession  of  Orders  from  the 
Apostle  to  your  Ordainer.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Persec.  92 
All. .accused  him  of  coming  to  his  bishoprick  by  the  perjury 
of  his  ordainers.  1879  CHR.  ROSSETTI  .Seek  $•  F.  62  Frost 
and  cold . ,  are  invoked  to  render  blessing,  praise,  and  magni- 
fication, to  the  Lord  their  Ordainer. 

2.  {Eng.  Hist?}  Ordainers'.  The  name  applied  to 
a  commission  of  twenty-one  barons  and  bishops 
appointed  on  20  March,  1310,  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  II,  to  draw  up  ordinances  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  kingdom. 

Styled  in  contemporary  documents  in  Anglo-Fr.,  ordin- 
onrst  ordeinours ;  in  Latin,  ordinatores ;  but  this  was 
originally  only  a  descriptive  designation,  as  m  sense  i,  not 
a  specific  title.  The  English  Ordainers,  or  Lords  Or- 
dainers of  modern  historians,  has  not  been  found  in  con- 
temporary writings,  and  was  apparently  unknown  to  the 
i6th  c.  chroniclers. 

[1309-10  Annal.  London.  17  Mar.  (Rolls  1882),  Qe  lour 
poer  des  ordinours  quant  as  ordinances  faire  ne  dure  outre 
le  terme  avant  dit.  13x8  Rolls  of  Par  It.  I.  281/1  Que 
nul  Doun  de  Terre  [etc.]  se  face  a  nul  des  ditz  Ordein- 
ours durant  lour  poer  del  dit  ordeinement,  ne  a  nul  autre 
saunz  consail  et  assent  des  ditz  Ordeinours.  c  1325  in 
Chron.  Edw.  //(Rolls  1883)  164  Electi  stint  igitur  orjina- 
tores  de  potentioribus  et  discretioribus  totius  regni.] 

1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  314  An  instrument  was  signed 
..by  eleven  bishops,  eight  earls  and  thirteen  barons,  in 
whom . .  the  power  of  electing  the  ordainers  was  vested.  1839 
KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  256  A  committee  of  eight  earls, 
seven  bishops  and  six  barons,  who  under  the  title  of  ordainers 
were  to  regulate  his  household  and  redress  the  national 

g-ievances.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  329  The 
rdainers  had  not  loitered  over  their  work.  Six  Ordinances 
had  been  published  and  confirmed  by  the  king  as  early  as 
August  2,  1310.  1882  —  Chron.  Edw.  I  $  II  (Rolls)  I.  172 
Names  of  the  lords  ordainers.  1896  T.  F.  TOUT  Edw.  /,  iv. 
77  That  extraordinary  combination  of  power  which  Earl 
Thomas,  as  the  head  of  the  Lords  Ordainers,  was  able  to 
bring  to  bear  against  Edward  II. 

Ordarning,  vbl.  sb.  [See  -ING  *.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  ORDAIN  in  its  various  senses ;  ordina- 
tion. Now  only  gerund  ial  and  attrib. 

c  13x5  SHOREHAM  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  6  Of  harder  stat  god 
graunte|>,  Wei  tokne  ^row}  his  ordinin^e.  1375  BARBOUR 
Brnce  xix.  26  Scho  laid  all  to  the  king  Thair  purpos 
and  thair  ordanyng.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleasure  xxx  iii. 
(Percy  Soc.)  168  For  me  my  suppour  was  in  ordeyning. 
1560  DA  us  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  457  b,  [They]  reiecte  the 
Sacramentes  of  the  churche,  and  contemne  the  ordeining  of 
priestes.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  Pref.,  In  the  first  ordaining 
of  mariage.  1662  (title)  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,.. 
with.. the  Form  and  Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining  and 
Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons. 

attrib.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvii.  §202  The  ordain- 
ing power  of  the  crown  in  council  became  distinguishable  by 
very  definite  marks  from  the  enacting  power  of  the  crown 
in  parliament. 

Ordarnment.  [a.  AF.  ordeinement ;  see 
ORDAIN  v.  and  -MENT.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  ordaining;  appointment; 
authoritative  order ;  institution ;  ordinance. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  1144  Kyng  Rychard  they  afftyr  sente,  For 
to  her  that  ordeynemente.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks. 
(1851)  224  (Matt.  xix.  7)  Tutelage,  an  ordainment  then  which 
nothing  more  just,  being  for  the  defence  of  Orfanes.  1649  — 
Eikon.  xvii.  ibid.  464  Bishops  rather  by  custom,  then  any 
ordainment  of  Christ,  were  exalted  above  Presbyters.  1881 
G.  MACDONALD  Mary  Marston  III.  vii.  119  According  to 
the  sweet  inexorability  of  musical  ordainment. 

2.  Divine  or  superhuman  appointment ;  an  ordin- 
ance of  the  Deity,  of  fate,  etc. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iii.  §  6  A  true  or  worthy  end  of 
their  being  and  ordainment.  1824  HOOD  Two  Swans  x. 
Redeem'd  from  sleepy  death,  for  beauty's  sake,  By  old 
ordainment.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  III.  i.  §  26.  19  It 
is  an  illustration  of  an  ordainment  to  which  the  earth  and 
its  creatures  owe  their  continuance,  and  their  Redemption. 
1895  Eclectic  Mag.  Mar.  297  The  divine  ordainment  of 
kingship  was  an  article  of  faith  with  him. 

t  Orda'lian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  ordali-uin  (see 
next)  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ordeal. 

x6o8-n  BP.  HALL  Epist.  iv.  ii.  Wks.  (1625)  339  Why  put 
wee  not  men  as  well  to  the  old  Saxon,  or  Lmonian,  Ordalian 
tryals  of  hot  yrons,  or  scalding  liquors?  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Ordalian  Law,  was  that  Law  which  instituted  the  Ordael. . 
and  was  long  before  the  Conquest,  but  did  continue  offeree 
in  England  till  the  time  of  King  John.  1670  MILTON  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  Wks.  (1851)  281  She  offerd  to  pass  blindfold  between 
certain  Plow-shares  red  hot,  according  to  the  Ordalian  Law. 

II  Orda'liuin.  The  med.L.  adaptation  of  the 
word  orddl,  ORDEAL  ;  in  English  use  in  the  1 7th  c. 

1599  [see  ORDEAL  i],  416x4  DONNE  BiaflayaTO?  (1644)  138 
With  us  both  the  species  of  Ordalium  lasted  evidently  till 
King  Johns  time.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.xviii.  Wks.  (1851) 
1 1  _•  As  uncertaine  of  effect,  as  our  antiquated  law  of  Ordalium. 
a  1654  ,SELDEN  Table-t.>  Trial  (Arb.)  112  Ordalium  was  a 
Trial ;  and  was  either  by  going  over  Nine  red  hot  Plough- 
Shares.,  or  [etc.]. 

Ordeal  (pudial,  ^'jd/"I).  Forms :  i  ord£l, 
-d61 ;  (4  ordal),  6-7  ordale,  ordell,  (6  ordele, 
7  ordael,  -deale),  7-  ordeal.  [A  mod.  (i6tli  c.) 


ORDEAL. 

rcpr.  of  OE.  orddl,  -<///,  a  Comm.  Teutonic  word: 
in  OFris.  ontcl,  itnicl.  ( >S.  urdili  (MDu.  ordeel, 
MLG.  ordil,  Du.  oordeet),  OHG.  urtcili  (MHG. 
urleile,  ttrteil,  mod.Ger.  urdif)  (all  neut.,  but  in 
OllG.,  MHG.  also  fern.)  judgement,  judicial  de- 
cision; thence  med.L.  orJalium,  ordila,  OF.  ordel 
(Diez),  F.  ordalie.  The  sb.,  of  which  the  OTeut. 
type  would  be  *uz<iailjom,  is  a  nominal  compound, 
belonging  to  a  compound  vb.  of  Goth,  type  *uz- 
dniljatt,  in  OHG.  artailan,  irtcilan,  MHG.  and 
Ger.  erteilen,  OS.  adlljan,  OE.  adjelan,  lit.  'to 
deal  out',  'allot  in  shares';  hence  'to  allot  or 
adjudge  to  one  his  share,  decide,  give  judgement'. 
The  sb.  has  come  down  in  the  cognate  laugs.  in 
the  general  sense  of  'judgement,  judicial  decision', 
but  in  OE.  had  become  restricted,  in  historical 
times,  to  ancient  modes  of  trial  which  survived 
from  an  earlier  stage  of  society. 

The  word  has  not  been  found  in  MK.,  except  in  a  single 
instance  in  Chaucer's  Trnylus  (perh.  from  Latin  or  French). 
Its  modern  historical  use  began  c  1575,  partly  as  an  Englishing 
of  med.L.  ordalinm,  partly  as  an  adaptation  of  the  OK 
word.  The  true  repr.  of  OE.  orMl  would  be  orttolc;  the 
received  spelling  ordtal  appears  1605  in  Verstegan,  who 
associates  the  word  with  deal  "part  (OE.  dfl).  'Or  is 
heer  vnderstood  for  due  or  right,  deal,  for  pane,  as  yet  wee 
vse  it,  so  as  ordeal,  is  asmuch  as  to  say  as  due-parte,  and  at 
this  present  it  is  a  word  generally  vsed  in  Germanic,  &  the 
Netherlands,  in  stede  of  dome  or  Judgement '  (Dec.  Intell. 
iii.  63).  Ignorance  of  the  etymological  relationship  has  led 
to  the  pronunciation  or^ie-al,  as  in  boreal,  cereal,  lineal.] 

1.  An  ancient  mode  of  trial  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  retained  in  England  till  after  the  Norman 
Period,  in  which  an  accused  or  suspected  person 
was  subjected  to  some  physical  test  fraught  with 
danger,  such  as  the  plunging  of  the  hand  in  boiling 
water,  the  carrying  of  hot  iron,  walking  bare- 
foot and  blindfold  between  red-hot  ploughshares, 
etc.,  the  result  being  regarded  as  the  immediate 
judgement  of  the  Deity.  Hence  applied  to  analo- 
gous modes  of  determining  innocence  or  guilt,  still 
practised  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  among 
the  less  civilized  races  generally. 

With  the  exception  of  wager  of  battle,  which  is  sometimes 
included  in  the  class,  the  various  forms  of  ordeal  were 
abolished  in  England  1215-19. 

^915  Laws  of  Edward  I.  c.  3  Eac  we  cwaedon  be  pani 
mannum,  pe  man-sworan  waeran . .  pzt  hy  sidoan  ao-wyr5e 
meron,  ac  ordales  wyroe.  ^9»  Laws  of  Edw.  <$•  Guthr. 
c.  9  Ordel  and  aoas  syndan  tocwedene  freols-dasum  and 
riht  fassten-dasum.  ci9ooLawsoft^tlielred\n.c.4  Gange 
to  anfealdum  ordale  obbe  Rilde  iii-jylde.  c  1374  CHAUCEK 

Troy/us  in.  907  (1046)  Wher  so  yow  lyste  by  ordal  or  by 
oth.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  278  A  new 
church,  that  he  had  erected.. for  the  execution  of  iudg- 
ments  by  the  Ordale.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  i.  25  This., 
right  Can  hardly  but  by  Sacrament  be  tride,  Or  else  by 
ordele,  or  by  blooddy  fight,  1599  THYNNE  Aniniadv,  66 
A  tryall  by  fyre,  whiche  is  but  a  species  of  the  ordell ;  for 
ordatium  was  a  tryall  by  fyre  and  water.  1647  N.  BACOM 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  l.  xxxvii.  (1739)  55  A  second  sort  of 
Evidence  was  that  of  Ordeale.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  #f 
Sutj.  158  The  trial  of  the  Ordal.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 

IV.  xxvii.  342  The  most  antient  species  of  trial  was  that  by 
ordeal ;  which  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  judidum  Dei.  i8»8  SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth  xx,  If  any 

one  of  the  suspected  household  refuse  to  submit  to  the  ordeal 

of  bier-right?    1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man,  iii.  50  During 

the  administration  of  the  ordeal  by  poison  in  Madagascar. 

2.  Jig.    Anything  to  which  recourse  is  had  as 
a  test,  or  which  itself  severely  tests  character  or 
endurance  ;  a  trying  experience,  a  trial. 

1658  CLEVELAND  Rustic*  Ramp.  Wks.  (1687)  391  The 
Ordaleof  the  Sword  justified  Caesar,and  condemned  Pompey, 
not  his  Cause.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  149  One  fifth  of 
the  whole  number  vaccinated  has  been  subjected  to  this 
severe  ordeal.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vil.  vi.  (1840)  407 
Adversity ..  has  been  wisely  denominated  the  ordeal  of  true 
greatness.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmers  Field c&\  Then  ensued 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love,  Or  ordeal  by  kindness. 
1892  '  F.  ANSTEY'  Voces  Pop.  Ser.  n.  80  The  ladies  in  the 
carriages  bear  the  ordeal  of  public  inspection. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ordeal  fire,  trial,  etc. ; 
ordeal-bean,  the  poisonous  CALABAR-HEAX. 

1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Written  in  Juice  of  Lemon  iv,  Be 
not  di-courag'd,  but  require  A  more  gentle  Ordeal  Fire. 
1678  BUTI.ER  Hud.  in.  i.  52  Who  might,  perhaps,  reduce  his 
Cause  To  th'  Ordeal  Tryal  of  the  Laws.  1774  J.  ADAMS 
Wks.  (1854)  IX.  339  Politics  are  an  ordeal  path  among  red 
hot  ploughshares.  1861  WILSON  &  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Fortes 
i.  26  The  ordeal  rocks,  on  which  nuns  suspected  of  breaking 
their  vows  had  their  innocence  tested,  or  rather  their  guilt 
prejudged.  1885  Chambers'1  Jrttl.  3  Oct.  626  The  ordeal  or 
Calabar  bean  of  Africa.  1897  MAKY  KINGSLEY  \V.  Africa 
490  The  intelligent  native,  .squares  the  common-sense  factor 
by  bribing  the  witch-doctor  whu  makes  the  ordeal  drink. 

Ordelf,  variant  of  OREDELF,  Obs. 

t  Ordene,  «•  Obs.  Also  4  ordenee,  -dine,  -ee, 
4-5  -deyne,  -ee,  5  -dein,  -dain.  [a.  OF.  ardent, 
pa.  pple.  of  ordencr  to  ORDAIN;  the  final  e  be- 
came subseq.  mute  as  in  assigne,  costive,  etc.] 
Ordained,  ordered,  regulated  ;  orderly,  regular. 

1340  Ayenb.  259  Hit  becom^  wel  to  mart  of  worssipe.  .bat 
he  by  wel  ordine  ami  amesured  ine  nlle  hK  dedes.  c  1374 
CBAUCVR  7>VrM.  m.  pr.  xii.  So  iCamlj.  MS.)  The  certeyn 
ordre  of  nature  ne  sholde  nat  brynge  fnilh  BO  "nl-  lie  [.(</./. 
J/.V.  ordinee]  inoeiiynges.  1:1430  /'/&'<•.  Lyf  .ManlieJc  i. 
i  \\iii.  (i86ot  65  Whan  bou  seest  pe  thoulit  gon  out  of  good 
wey  and  orde>  nee. 
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Hence  fOrdenely  at/v.t  in  .in  ordered  or  orderly 
manner  ;  according  to  rule  ;  in  proper  order. 
1340  Ayenb.  125  Ri?tvolnessemakcJ>  pane  man  ordeneliche 

UOM  aiiKini;  ojjri:!).  C  137*  ClIAL'CHR  Boeth.  IV.  pr.  VI.  109 
(Camb.  MS.)  pat  they  ne  ben  don  ry  tit  fully  and  ordcnely 
{Add.  MS.  ordeinly].  1411  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.,  J'riv.  I'rir. 
129  That  gretc  hoste . .  was  oucrcome . .  of  few  Pepil,  ordaynly 
gouernyd.  1447  HOKENHAM  Scyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  i  If 
he  procedyn  wyf  ordeneely. 

Order (^idai), j£.  Forms:  3-6  ordro,  4- order, 
(4-5  -ir,  -yr,  4-6  -our,  -ur,  5  wordre).  [ME. 
a.  OF.  ordre  (nth  c.)  :— +ordtiey  ad.  L.  ordin-em 
(nom.  ordo)  row,  series,  course,  order,  airay,  etc. 

Many  senses  of  the  word  had  been  developed  before  it  was 
adopted  in  OF.  and  Eng.  The  order  of  the  appearance  of 
the  senses  here  is  consequently  not  that  of  their  logical 
development  in  L.,  ancient  and  media: val.  The  specific 
senses  of  '  order  of  angels '  and  '  monastic  order '  appear  in 
the  Ancren  Riwle ;  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical  uses,  with 
that  of  'a  rank  of  the  community',  are  found  by  1300;  but 
the  primary  sense  of  '  row  or  rank '  appears  first  in  the 
i6thc.  The  arrangement  here  followed  is  in  many  points 
merely  provisional] 

I.  Rank  generally  ;  a  rank,  grade,  class. 

1.  A  rank,  row,  series;   one  of  several  parallel 
series  behind  or  above  one  another.  Ob$.  or  arch. 

1563  W.  FULKE Meteors  (1640)  a6  b,  Thick  cloudes  over  us, 
and  commonly  a  double  order  of  cloudes,  one  above  an  other. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Consttrgo%  Tcrno  consurgunt 
ordine  remi,  tbei  rowed  with  three  orders  of  oars  on 
a  side.  1607  TOPSBLL  Fottr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  450  It  beareth 
three  orders  or  rows  of  horns  on  the  head.  1608  A.  WILLET 
Hexapla  Exod.  851  Euerie  side  had  these  fiue  orders  or 
rankes  of  barres  1745  P.  THOMAS  JrnL  Anson's  Vcy.  197 
[It]  hath  no  other  Ornament  besides  one  Single  Order  of 
Columns.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xu.  103  Seven  rings,  or 
rather  seven  circular  spectra  or  orders  of  colours.  1863 
P.  S.  WORSLEY  Poems  %  Transl.  9  And  wheels,  a  countless 
order,  each  like  each. 

b.  Arch.  A  series  of  mouldings.    (See  also  9.) 

1845  PALEY  Gothic  Mouldings  10  An  arch  of  two  or  more 
orders,  is  one  which  is  recessed  by  so  many  successive  planes 
or  retiring  arches,  each  placed  behind  and  beneath  the  next 
before  it.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT tMed.  Arc/tit.  I.  224  This 
suggested  the  system  of  subordinating  the  rims,  or  recessing 
them,  one  behind  the  other,  so  as  to  divide  the  arch  into 
what  are  called  orders. 

2.  A  rank  of  the  community,  consisting  of  persons 
of  the  same  status  (esp.  in  relation  to  other  ranks 
higher  or  lower) ;    a  social   division,   grade,  or 
stratum  ;  esp.  in  the  phrases  higher,  lower  orders. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25268  Yong  and  aid,  bath  mare  and  less, 
of  alkin  ordre  bat  here  es.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii. 

H-  Al  statys,  ordurys,  and  degres..in  our  cuntrey.  1596 
ALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  i.  105  The  Scottis  peple 
is  deuydet  in  thrie  ordouris.  i7ia  STEELE  S6cct.  No.  436 
F  i  A  Place  of  no  small  Renown  for  the  Gallantry  of  the 
lower  Order  of  Britons,  namely  . .  the  Bear-Garden.  1749 
FIELDING  Torn  Jones  vi.  ix,  Controversies  that  arise  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  English  Gentry,  at  Hor>e-races,Cock 
matches,  and  other  public  Places.  1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt 
in.  Wks.  1799  II.  132  All  orders  concur  to  give  up  a  great 
public  benefit,  for  the  sake  and  security  of  private  honour 
and  peace.  i8aa  G.  HORNBY  Serm.  Establ.  Savings  bank 
at  Bury,  The  young  women  amongst  the  lower  orders. 
1813  H.  RAVELIN  I.ncubr.  317  By  all  classes  of  society,  and 
by  the  middle  orders  in  particular.  1893  J.  ADDERLEY 
5.  Remarx  i.  2  That  part  of  the  Catechism  is  written  for 
the  lower  orders. 

b.  A  definite  rank  in  the  state. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  I.  pr.  iv.  19  (Add.  MS.)  The  kyng 
.  .caste  hym  to  transporter!  vpon  al  be  ordre  of  be  senat  be 
gilt  of  his  real  maieste.  1683  Britannia  Speculum  Pref.  2, 
The  most  High  and  Sacred  Order  of  Kings,  which  is  the 
Ordinance  of  God  himself.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  n.  ii,  I 
made  a  speech  to  the  order  [of  baronets  of  England]  at  the 
Clarendon ;  there  were  four  hundred  of  us. 
C.  Hank  or  position  in  the  abstract. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  506  These  were  the  prime  in  order 
and  m  might.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  586  All  the  graduated 
scale  Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough.  1842  TENNY- 
SON Vision  of  Sin  86  What  care  I  for  any  name?  What 
for  order  or  degree? 

3.  A  body  of  persons  of  the  same   profession, 
occupation,  or  pursuits,  constituting  or  regarded 
as  a  separate  class  in  the  community,  or  united  by 
some  special  interest. 

4:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks,  III.  417  To  grounde  soche 
ordiris  of  beggers.  1597  HOOKER  Keel,  Pol.  v.  IxxviL  §  2 
Ministerial  power.. seuereth  them  that  haue  it  from  other 
meiij  and  maketh  them  a  speciall  order  consecrated  unto  the 
service  of  the  Most  High.  .  .Their  difference  therefore  from 
other  men,  is  in  that  they  are  a  distinct  order. . .  And  St.  Paul 
himself  dividing  the  body  of  the  Church. -nameth  the  one 
part  iJucura?,  ..the  Order  of  the  Laity,  the  opposite  part 
wherunto  we  in  like  sort  term  the  Order  of  God's  Clergy. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  iv.  i.  26  The  Archbishop  Of  Canter- 
bury, accompanied  with  other  Learned,  and  Reuerend 
Fathers  of  his  Order.  1776  GIBBON  Dec/,  4r  F.  (1869)  I.  xii. 
243  A  generous  though  transient  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
animate  the  military  order.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi. 
II.  92  The  spirit  of  the  whole  clerical  order  rose  against 
this  injustice. 

4.  A  class,  group,   kind,   or   sort,   of  persons, 
beings,  or  things,  having  its  rank  in  a  scale  of 
being,  excellence,  or  importance,  or  distinguished 
from  others  by  nature  or  character. 

1736  BUTLKR  Anal.  i.  in.  87  Good  men  may  naturally 
unite,  not  only  amongst  themselves,  but  also  with  other  orders 
of  virtuous  Creatures.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841) 
172  Verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  may  be  called  attribu- 
tives of  the  first  order.  The  reason.. will  be  better  under- 
stood, when  we  have  more  fully  discussed  attributives  of  the 
second  order.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  2  Kvcry 
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order  and  rank  of  animals  seems  fitted  for  its  situation  in 
life.  1794  BUKKK  Let.  la  Dk.  Forlland  Corr.  IV.  336 
Three  or  four  of  the  senior  fellows  are  men  of  the  first  order. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. 'Pierre  s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  '*•  33} 
If  we  consider  the  vegetable  Order.,  we  shall  find  it  divided 
. .  into  three  great  classes,  namely,  into  herbs,  into  hbrubs, 
and  into  trees.  1798  FEKKIAR  lllitstr.  Sterne  iv.  134  There 
may  be  as  many  different  orders  of  beauty  as  of  architecture. 
1816  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  lit.  i,  He  possessed  talents  of  a  high 
order.  1877  '  H.  A.  PAGE  '  De  Qnincy  I.  I.  i  AM  literature 
that  comes  under  the  order  of  pure  phantasy.  1888  RRYIK 
Anttr.  Comnrw.  Ill.cii. 429  Cornell,  .is  an  instance  ;  Johns 
Hopkins  [College)  in  Baltimore  is  another  of  a  different  order. 
II.  Rank  in  specific  departments. 

6.  Each  of  the  nine  ranks  or  grades  of  angels, 
according  to  medieval  angelology.  Also,  any 
analogous  class  of  spiritual  or  demonic  beings. 

The  nine  orders  of  angels  are  enumerated  first  in  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  (4th  c.),  according  to  which  there  are  three 
hierarchies,  each  including  three  orders :  these  are  seraphim, 
cherubim,  thrones ;  dominations,  principalities,  powers ; 
virtues,  archangels,  angels.  (The  names  are  derived  from 
the  mention  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  in  the  O.T.,  and  from 
words  used  by  St.  Paul  in  enumerating  things  in  heaven 
and  in  the  earth,  in  Coloss.  i.  16,  Ephes.  i.  21.) 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  30  per  beoo  niene  englene  ordres.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  430  Of  angels  wald  he  serued  be,  J>at  suld  of 
ordres  [f .  r.  ordoures]  haf  thris  thre.  c  1400  Prymer  47 
Alle  ordris  of  holi  spiritis,  preie  ?e  for  us  !  1500-10  Dvm&I 
Poems  xxv.  31  Of  angeuis  all  the  ordouris  nyne.  i6ji 
BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  i.  H.  I.  ii.  (1676)  26/1  Those  orders  of 
good  and  bad  Devels,  which  the  Platonists  hold.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  885  As  they  went.  Shaded  with  branching 
Palme,  each  order  bright,  Sung  Triumph,  and  him  sung 
Victorious  King,  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  I.  35  Nine  heavenly  orders  enter  one  by  one.  The 
lowest  shin'd  much  brighter  than  the  sun.  1860  PUSCY 
Min.  Proph.  515  A  subordinate  order  in  the  heavenly 
Hierarchy.  1871  A.  DE  VERB  Leg.  St.  Pair.,  Striving  St. 
P.,  Down  knelt  in  Heaven  the  Angelic  Orders  Nine. 

6.  Eccl.  a.  A  grade  or  rank  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  or  in  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

The  orders  of  the  unreformed  Western  Church  are  those 
of  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon,  acolyte,  exorcist, 
reader,  and  csliarius  or  door-keeper,  variously  counted  as 
eight  or  seven,  according  as  bishop  is  or  is  not  considered 
a  distinct  order  from  priest.  Those  of  bishop,  priest,  deacon, 
and  (since  131(1  c.)  subdeacon,  are  the  greater,  sacred,  or 
holy  orders  i  the  others  are  the  minor  orders.  The  Anglican 
Church  recognizes  only  the  three  holy  orders  of  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon.  In  most  branches  of  the  Eastern 
Church  the  orders  recognized  are  those  of  bishop,  priest, 
deacon,  subdeacon,  and  anagnost  or  reader,  to  which  some 
add  that  of  singer  (i 


pare  mad  he..al  be  remaynyne  to  do,  pat  efferyte  bare 
ordyr  to.  £1440  Jacob's  Well  162  pe  x.  fote  depthe  is 
betwen  a  womman  &  a  man  of  ordre.  &  be  heyere  ordre, 
be  deppere  synne.  155*  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Ordering  of 
Deacons,  Diuerse  orders  of  ministers  in  the  churche.  1563-87 
FoxE/4.  A>  M.  (1684)  II.  86  And  so  orderly  proceeding  unto 
all  the  other  Orders,  degraded  him  from  the  Order  of  Bcnet 
and  Collet,  from  the  Order  of  Exorcist,  from  the  Lectorship, 
and  last  of  all,  from  the  Office  of  Door-keeper.  1709  STRYPE 
An>i.  Kef.  I.  xi.  138  Divers  having  been  made  deacons, 
after  long  and  good  tryal  .  .  were  admitted  into  priests  orders. 
1844  LINGARD  Angle-So.*.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xii.  230  The  clergy 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  inferior  clerks  in 
minor  orders,  and  employed  as  lectors,  cantors,  acolythisls, 
exorcists,  and  doorkeepers  ;  and  the  other  of  clerks  in  holy 
orders.  1845  STEPHEN  COIHIH.  Laws  Eng:  (1874)  II.  660 
Holy  orders,  which  are  the  orders  of  bishops  (including 
archbishops),  priests,  and  deacons. 

b.  The  rank,  status,  or  position  of  a  clergyman 
or  ordained  minister  of  the  Church.     Now  always 
//.,  more  fully  holy  orders.    Hence  the  phrases  to 
take  orders,  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
to   be  ordained  ;  in  orders,  in  the  position  of  an 
ordained  clergyman  or  minister  of  the  Church  ; 
in  deacon's  orders,  in  priest's  ot  full  orders. 

This  has  some  affinities  with  sense  3  (see  quot.  1597  from 
Hooker  there).  But  the  pL  form  in  holy  orders,  to  be  in 
orders,  to  take  orders,  etc.  evidently  refers  to  the  different 
orders  within  the  ministry,  rather  than  to  the  ministerial 
or  clerical  order  as  a  class  or  body  of  men. 

sing.  13..  Cursor  M.  27252  If  he  in  hall  order  [Fair/. 
ordourl  be.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  817  Folk  that  been 
entred  in-to  ordre  as  subdekne  or  preest  or  hospitallers. 
Ikid.  P  819  Sooth  is  that  hooly  ordre  is  chief  of  al  the 
tresoric  of  god.  14*6  AUDELAY  Poems  34  Here  hole  order 
when  that  thai  toke,  Thai  were  cxampnyd  apon  a  boke. 
1580  HAY  Dcmandes  Chr.  Relig.  !  52  Quhy  deny  the  ordourc 
to  be  ane  Sacrament.  i«»o  Bp.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clagy  i. 
xxi.  Wks.  (1625)  743  Continency  b  not  of  the  substance  of 
order,  nor  by  Diuine  Law  annexed  to  it. 

//.  13..  Cursor  M.  28365  In  dedly  sin  i  tok  vnscriuen, 
myn  orders  sua  war  }>ai  me  giuen.  IJ9»  NASHE  P.  Pent- 
lesse  (ed.  2)  25  b,  Let  him  straight  take  orders,  and  bee  a 
Churchman.  1666  PEPYS  Diaty  21  Feb.,  My  brother  John 
..is  to  go  into  orders  this  Lent.  1713  STEELE  Englisnm. 
No.  50.  326  Persons,  even  in  Holy  Orders,  .  .have  stood 
unconcerned.  1719  SWIFT  To  a  Young  Clergyman,  %V  hen 
they  have  taken  a  degree..  they  get  into  orders  as  soon  as 
they  can.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Part  I.  ix,  \es, 
I  shall  take  orders  soon  after  my  fathers  return.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  ill.  107  A  master  of  arts,  in  lu 
orders,  is  desirous  of  a  curacy.  Mod.  The  Pope  has  pro- 
nounced against  the  validity  of  An^  ican  orders. 

c.  The  conferment  of  holy     'ders,  tlie  r 
ordination  ;  in  the  Latin  Church  reckoned  one  o 
the  seven  sacrament-. 

Letters  >/  Or,/cr(s  (also  cllipt.  Oraers\  a  c  J 
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was  ful  streit :  and  he  was  in  grete  fere,  For-to  ordeinen  ani 
an:  bote  he  ^e  betere  were.  ^1315  SHOKEHAM  7  Cristendom, 
and  bisschoppynge,  Penauns,  and  eke  spousinge,  Godcs 
body  ine  forme  uf  bred,  Ordre,  and  aneliinge,  Thes  sevene 
Heth  holi  cherche  sacremens.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries 
n.  Oj,  None  were  ad  my  t  ted  to  cure  whych  had  not  the 
letters  of  hys  orders.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  24 
Sacramentes  of  the  Churche,  ..the  other  foure,  confirmation, 
order,  Matrimony, and  Unction.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xxy. 
(1700)  284  The  third  Sacrament  rejected  by  this  Article,  is 
Orders.  1699  Gov.  NICHOLSON  in  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer. 
Col.  Ch.  I.  66  Acquaint  the  minister  or  ministers.. that  they 
bring  with  them  their  priests  and  Deacons  Orders.  1706 
HEAKNE  Collect.  20  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  206  A  friend.. has 
lost  his  letters  of  Order.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  120  Go, 
cast  your  orders  at  your  Bishop's  feet.  1853  HOOK  Ch. 
Diet.  (1871)  444  Letters  of  orders  are  the  bishop's  certi- 
ficate of  having  ordained  a  clergyman,  either  as  priest  or 
deacon.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  i.  17  In  the 
sacrament  of  Orders  there  is  given  a  grace,  whereby  a  priest 
will  always  have  a  perpetual  assistance  for  the  discharge  of 
his  office. 

fd.  Applied  to  matrimony,  as  a  condition  of 
life  into  which  men  enter,  or  as  a  sacrament.   Obs. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  103  O  blisful  ordre  of  wedlok 
precious  Thou  art  so  murye  and  eek  so  vertuous. 

7.  A  body  or  society  of  persons  living  by  common 
consent  under  the  same  religious,  moral,  or  social 
regulations  and  discipline;    especially,  a.  A  mo- 
nastic society  or  fraternity :  as  an  order  of  monks 
or  friars^  the  Benedictine  or  Franciscan  order. 
Sometimes  applied  to  the  rule  or  distinguishing 
constitution  of  such  a  fraternity,  or  to  monastic  ism 
as  an  institution. 

a  1235  Ancr.  R.  8  Gif  eni  unweote  acseS  ou  of  hwat  ordre 
?e  beon,,onswerieS  &  sigged  bet  36  beo5  of  seint  lames 
ordre  bet  was  Codes  apostle,  c  1290  5".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  57/138 
He  )>are  bi-gan  J>e  ordre  of  frere  Menours.  c  1305  St. 
Dunstan  49  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  35  per  was  ordre  of  monekes 
er  seint  patrik  com  And  er  seint  Austyn  to  Engelonde  broujte 
cristendom.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  55,  I  font  bere 
Freres,  all  be  \  oure  Ordres.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  x.  40 
Chanouns  of  be  ordre  of  saynt  Austyne.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  xi.  1241  A  gong  monk  als  with  him  in  ordour  stud. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cowm.  47  b,  The  order  of  Monkes 
is  the  invention  of  man.  a  1596  in  Shaks.  Taut.  Shr.  iv.  i. 
148  It  was  the  Friar  of  Orders  gray.  1669  WOODHEAD  St. 
Teresa  11,  i.  2  To  follow  the  Call.. from  his  Divine  Majesty 
unto  this  Order.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  France  IV.  274 
The  famous  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  Vt  vi.  Wks.  1813  VI.  104  The  Jesuits, 
as  well  as  the  other  monastic  orders,  are  indebted  for  the 
existence  of  their  order,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder, 
but  to  his  enthusiasm.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  1. 1.  i.  8  The 
Friends  of  Light,  .were  not  an  order,  and  still  less  a  Church. 
b.  A  fraternity  or  society  of  knights  bound  by 
a  common  rule  of  life,  and  having  a  combined 
military  and  monastic  character;  such  as  those 
formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  defence  or  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  or  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  e.g.  the  Knights  Templars,  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  legendary 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  etc. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  465  Aboute  J>is  tyme 
bygan  J>e  ordre  of  Templeres.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n. 
103  The  hospy telers  and  Templars  were  two  fygtinge  orders, 
instituted  firste  in  the  countreye  of  Palestine,  .for  the  only 
defence  of  Christen  pylgrymes  goyne  to  and  fro.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chrpn.  I.  106  That  king  Arthure  first  builded  the 
Castle  of  Windsour,  and  there  founded  the  order  of  the 
round  Table.  1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in.  Bad  T.  (1841)  43 
Martin  De  Golin,  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  taken 
prisoner.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Malta,  Knights  of 
Malta,  an  order  of  military  religious,  who  have  bore  various 
names ;  as.  -Knights  of  Rhodes,  order  of  Malta,  religion  of 
Malta,  etc.  1839  Encyct.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVIII.  670/1  Pope 
Celestine  III  ..conferred  on  them  the  title  of  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order.  Ibid.  670/2  The  Teutonic  order  continued 
in  Prussia  until  the  year  1531.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere 
460  That  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Round,  A  glorious  company, 
the  flower  of  men. 

8.  An  institution,  partly  imitated  from  the  medise- 
val  and  crusading  orders  of  military  monks,  but 
generally  founded  by  a   sovereign,   or  prince  of 
high  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  meritorious 
service  by  the  conferring  of  a  dignity. 

I4M  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  346/2  The  honourable  Ordre  of 
the  Gartier.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  /leading ,  Lord  Barnard 
Stewart,  lord  of  Aubigny  . .  consaloure  . .  to  . .  Loys,  King  of 
France,  Knight  of  his  ordour,  Capitane  of  the  kepyng  of 
his  body.  1530  PALSGR.  236/2  Knight  of  the  order  of 
saynt  Michaell.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  25  The 
maner  is,  that  kynges  with  the  swordes  drawen,  shall  strike 
softely,  the  shoulders  of  them  that  desyre  the  ordre.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  l/S,  iv.  vii.  68  Knight  of  the  Noble  Order  of 
S.  George,  Worthy  S.  Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece.  1645 
PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1647)6  He. .wore  a  great  chaine  like  the 
Collar  of  some  Order.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  A  need. 
Paint.  (1786)  IV.  121  He.. painted  the  portraits  of  the 
kraghts  of  the  Bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order.  1813 
WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Sir  Isaac  Heard  9  June  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  (1838)  X.  429  Different  titles  and  orders  of  Knight, 
hood ..  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
governments.  1855  PKESCOTT  Philip  //,  i.  i.  (1857)  5  The 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  of  Burgundy  ;  the  proudest  and 
most  coveted,  at  that  day,  of  all  the  military  orders  of 
knighthood. 

b.  The  badge  or  insignia  of  such  a  dignity. 
'539  Inv,  Habiliments,  etc.  Jas.  /'.  Scot.  (1815)  49  Item 
the  ordoure  of  the  Empriour  with  the  goldin  fleis.  1673 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  780/1  The  Ceremony  of  investing  the  Prince 
Savelli..with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  1710  Ibid. 
No.  4650/2  To  whom  he  will  carry  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vi.  Uxxii.  374  This 
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lady  wears  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  which  is  a  blue  ribbon. 
1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  i.  (1875)  3  A  distinguished  foreigner. 
Lots  of  orders  on  his  coat;  an  Austrian,  I  think,  a  1885  ANNE 
GILCHRIST  Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse  (1887)  15  He  stands 
there  in  gloomy  black  doublet  with  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  round  his  neck. 

9.  Arch.  A  system  or  assemblage  of  parts  subject 
to  certain  uniform  established  proportions,  regu- 
lated by  the  office  which  each  part  has  to  perform; 
esp.  in  Classical  Arch,  applied  to  modes  of  archi- 
tectural treatment  founded  upon  the   proportions 
of  columns  and  the  kind  of  their  capitals,  with  the 
relative  proportions  and  amount  of  decoration  used 
in  their  entablatures,  etc. 

These  constitute  the  Five  O  rders  of  Classical  Architecture^ 
rising  above  each  other  in  relative  height,  lightness,  and 
decoration,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite;  of  which  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  are  the 
original  Greek  orders,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite,  Roman 
modifications  or  varieties. 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  Fjb,  These  three  orders  of  piller.s 
Dorica,  lonica,  Corinthia,  to  be  vsed  as  folowith.  1624 
WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq,  (1651)  225  There  are  five 
Orders  of  Pillars,  according  to  their  dignity  and  perfection. 
1697  POTTER  Antiy.  Greece  \.  viii.  (1715)31  The  Chapters 
seem  to  be  a  mixture  between  that  [the  lonick]  and 
the  Dorick  Order.  1731  Gentl,  Mag.  I.  123  A  Colonade  of 
48  Corinthian  Pillars  supporting  the  upper  part  of  the 
Building  which  is  to  be  adorn'd  with  the  like  Number  of 
Pilasters  of  the  same  Order.  178*  GILPIN  Wye  (1789)  82 
There  are  orders  of  architecture  in  mountains  as  well  as  in 
palaces,  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  451  The  Orders 
of  Architecture  constitute  the  basis  upon  which,  chiefly,  the 
decorative  part  of  the  science  is  built.  1856  FKOUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  2  Just  as  the  last  orders  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture were  the  development  of  the  first. 

t  b.  A  system  of  disposal  of  columns  in  or  about 
a  building  in  respect  of  their  distance  apart  or 
'  intercolumniation  *.  Obs. 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  Aj  b,  The  placing  of  the  flue  orders, 
namely,  areostylost  diastylos,  euslylos^  sistylos,  and  picno- 
stytos.  Ibid.  Fjb,  The  fifth  and  last  order  is  that  which 
Vitruuius  calleth  Picnostylos. 

10.  ftfatk.   The   degree    of  complexity   of  any 
analytical  or  geometrical   form,  equation,  expres- 
sion, operator,  or  the  like,  as  denoted  by  an  ordinal 
number  (first,  second,  third,  .  .  . ,  «th). 

The  order  of  a  plane  curve  corresponds  to  the  degree  of 
its  equation,  or  to  the  number  of  points  (real  or  imaginary) 
in  which  it  can  be  cut  by  a  straight  line.  A  fluxion  of  the 
second  order  is  a  fluxion  of  a  fluxion  ;  an  infinitesimal  of 
the  second  order  is  one  infinitely  smaller  than  one  of  the  first 
order,  etc. 

1706  DITTON  Fluxions  22  An  Infinitesimal  of  another  Order 
or  Degree.  Ibid.  123  These  sorts  of  [Exponential]  Quantities 
are  of  several  Orders  or  Degrees.  17*6  E.  STONE  New  Math. 
Diet,  s.  v.,  Order  of  Curve-Lines.  Sir  I.  Newton .  .gives  an 
Enumeration  of  Geometrical  Lines  of  the  third  Order,  as 
thus.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl*  s.  v.  Curve,  Algebraic  Curves 
of  the  same  kind  or  order,  are  those  whose  equations  rise 
to  the  same  dimension.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  3  In  any 
Fluxionary  Equation,  a  Quantity  of  the  first  Order  is  that 
which  has  only  one  first  Fluxion  in  it ;  a  Quantity  of  the 
second  Order  has  either  one  second  Fluxion  or  two  first 
Fluxions  :  Quantities  of  the  third  Order,  are  third  Fluxions, 
product  of  three  first  Fluxions,  product  of  a  first  and  second 
Fluxion,  etc.  17^8  LYONS  Fluxions  iv.  §  99  A  line  of  the 
first  order^  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  locus  of  a  simple 
equation  is  always  a  right  line.  Ibid.  §  100  A  line  of  the 
second  order  is  always  a  conic  section.  1820  BABBAGE 
Functional  Equations  4  To  find  periodic  functions  of  the 
«th  order,  or  to  solve  the  equation  t^"jr  —  x.  1834  MRS. 
SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxxviii.  (1849)  453  The 
curves  in  which  the  celestial  bodies  move  by  the  force  of 
gravitation  are  only  lines  of  the  second  order.  1895  E.  B. 
ELLIOTT  Algebra  of  Qualities  i  The  degree  of  a  quantic  in 
the  variables  x,  y,  2 . .  is  generally  spoken  of  as  its  order. 

11.  Nat.  Hisf.  One  of  the  higher  groups  in  the 
classification  of  animals,   vegetables,  or  minerals, 
forming  a  subdivision  of  a  class,  and  itself  sub- 
divided into  families,  or  into  genera  and  species. 

Natural  Order  (of  plants),  a  group  consisting  of  genera  or 
families  naturally  allied  in  general  structure,  as  opposed  to 
an  Order  in  an  artificial  system  (such  as  the  Sexual  system 
of  Linnaeus),  the  members  of  which  agree  only  in  some  single 
characteristic  which  may  or  may  not  be  important. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  n.  i  (1765)  74  The  first  general 
Division  of  the  whole  Body  of  Vegetables  is  into  twenty-four 
Classes  ;  these  are  again  subdivided  into  Orders,  the  Orders 
into  Genera,  the  Genera  into  Species,  and  the  species  into 
Varieties,  where  there  are  any  worthy  of  Note.  1803  R.  A. 
SALISBURY  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (1807)  VIII.  7  All  the 
Natural  Orders  which  agree  in  that  respect  [peri^ynous 
insertion  of  the  stamens]  may  be  arranged  in  one  continuous 
series.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  32  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Regne  Animal,  Latreille  and  others  have  made 
a  separate  order  of  the  Cheiroptera.  1830  LINDLEV  Introd. 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  i  heading^  The  Natural  Orders  of  Plants. 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xiii.  (1866)  488  All  these  genera 
descended  from  A  form  an  order  distinct  from  the  genera 
descended  from  /.  1862  HUXLEY  £«/.  Wrkng.  Men  49  If 
you  divide  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  Orders  you  will  find 
that  there  are  above  one  hundred  and  twenty.  1897  WILLIS 
Flowering  PI.  I.  147  He  will  be  able  to  classify .. any  new 
order  that  may  be  presented  to  him. 

III.  Sequence,  disposition,  arrangement,  ar- 
ranged or  regulated  condition. 

12.  Disposition  of  things  in  which  one  thing,  or 
each  of  a  number  of  things,  duly  succeeds  another ; 
sequence  or  succession  in  space  or  time  ;  succession 
of  acts  or  events  ;   tlje  mode  in  which  this  occurs, 
course  or  method  of  occurrence  or  action. 

^1320  Cast.  Love  741  A  trone-.Seuene  steppes  ber  beob 


ORDER. 

J>er-to,  pat  so  feire  w*  ordre  i-ti^ed  beob,  Feiror  bing  in 
world  no  mon  seob.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  i.  8  Whanne 
Sacharie  was  set  in  presthod,  in  the  ordre  of  hib  sort  bifore 
God  [1388  in  the  ordir  of  his  cours  to  fore  God],  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  ///,  25  b,  In  this  ordre  they  passed 
throughe  the  palayce.  1596  DALHYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  vi.  317  S.  Margaret  buir  to  King  Malcolme  . .  Edgar, 
Alexander  and  Dauid  ;  quhilkes  all  conforms  to  thair  ordour 
war  kingis.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  ng  Stand  not  vpon 
the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at  once.  16x3  —  Hen.  VIII^ 
iv.  i.  stage-direct.,  The  Order  of  the  Coronation,  i.  A  liuely 
Flourish  of  Trumpets.  2.  Then,  two  ludges.  3.  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  Purse  and  Mace  before  him  [etc.].  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  736  Of  everie  Beast,  and  Bird,  and  Insect 
small  Came  seavens,  and  pairs,  and  enterd  in,  as  taught 
Thir  order.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  n.  i.  316  Pageants  on 
Pageants,  in  long  order  drawn.  1790  MACKINTOSH  Stud. 
Law  Nature,  etc.  Wks.  1846  I.  354  His  method  is  incon- 
venient and  unscientific :  he  has  inverted  the  natural  order. 
1833  CRUSE  Eusebius  in.  iv.  85  Now  let  us  pursue  the  order 
of  our  history.  1846  MILL  Logic  i.  v.  §  6  Instead  of  Co- 
existence and  Sequence,  we  shall  sometimes  say,  for  greater 
particularity,  Order  in  Place,  and  Order  in  Time. 

13.  Formal  disposition  or  array ;  regular,  me- 
thodical, or  harmonious  arrangement  in  the  position 
of  the  things  contained  in  any  space  or  area,  or 
composing  any  group  or  body. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  105  (Camb.  MS.)  By  the 
whiche  disposicion  the  puruyance  knytteth  alle  thinges  in 
hir  ordres.  a  1400-50  Alexander  27  pai . .  Of  be  ordere  of 
bat  odde  home  bat  ouer  J;e  aire  hingis  Knew  be  kynd. 
'•1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  250  A  dew  ordre  in  euery 
place  ys  expedyent.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  578  Gif  I  sail 
schewe  The  order  of  thar  armis.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  lix.  205  Than  paynyms  on  euery  parte  ..  ranne 
thether  he  that  best  myght,  without  kepynge  of  any  good 
ordre.  1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  49  Order  is  the  due  dispos- 
ing of  al  things.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i. 
(1723)  165  A  broken  and  confused  Heap  of  Bodyes,  placed 
in  no  Order  to  one  another.  1712*14  POPE  Rape  Lock  in. 
168  When  num'rous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  xvii.  315  The  crevasses  are  ..  apparently 
without  law  or  order  in  their  distribution.  1875  BEDFORD 
Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  i.  (ed  2)  22  The  formation  or  disposition 
of  a  fleet  is  termed  its  Order. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  The  condition  in  which 
everything  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  performs  its 
proper  functions. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  x.  22  The  erthe  of  wrecchidnesse  and  of 
dercnessis  ;  wher  shadewe  of  deth,  and  noon  order.  1423 


SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  HI.  Prol.  o  Heare  the  shrill  Whistle,  which 
doth  order  giue  To  sounds  confus'd.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
in.  713  Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled,  Light  shon, 
and  order  from  disorder  sprung.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv. 
49  Order  is  Heav'n's  first  Law.  1882  A.  W.  WARD  Dickens 
iv.  90  His  love  of  order  made  him  always  the  most  regular 
of  men. 

fc.  Form,  shape  (as   resulting   from  arrange- 
ment). Obs.  rare. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  Ixxxvii.  130  Nettell  leaues.. reduced 
to  the  order  of  a  Pessarie.  .prouoketh  the  floures. 

14.  Disposition  of  measures  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  purpose;  suitable  action  in  view  of  some 
particular  end  ;  to  take  order,  to  take  measures 
or  steps,  to  make  arrangements.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1546  in  Strype  Eccl.Mertt.fazi)  II.  n.  App.  C.  20  Preying 
you  al  to  take  order,  that  every  commissioner  in  that  shire 
may  have  a  double  or  copy  of  this  lettre.  1557  Order  of 
the  Hospitals  Dvij,  Bring  them  before  a  Court,  that 
order  may  be  taken  therein.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  176 
When  the  king  had  thus  taken  order  with  his  affayres  in 
Denmarke,  he  returned  shortly  into  England.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.for  M.  n.  ii.  25  Let  her  haue  needfull,  but  not  lauish 
meanes,  There  shall  be  order  for't.  1612  L.  MUNCK  in 
Bncclewch  MSS.  (Hist  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  115,  I  pray  you 
therefore  to  take  order  to  send  it  away  with  convenient 
speed.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  497  Certain 
orders  made  to  make  our  Fishing  prosperous,  and  successful. 
1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  i.  ix.  129  After  they  had  taken 
order  to  meet  there  again  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  they  shifted  them,  and  departed.  1827  SOUTHEY 
Hist.  Pemtis.  War  xxiv.  II.  418  Even  for  this  inevitable 
necessity  no  order  having  been  taken  by  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

f!5.  Regular  or  customary  mode  of  procedure; 
a  method  of  action ;  a  customary  practice,  an 
established  usage.  Obs. 

1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  494  After  the  olde  ordre  of  their 
accomptes.  \3&Pilgr.  /V?/(W.de  W.  1531)180,  To  make 
hym  pai  tener  of  his  glory  by  a  certeyn  meane,  and  certeyn 
order,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  K///,  143  b,  To  se  a  re- 
formacion  in  the  ordre  of  the  kynges  housholde.  1575  SERJT. 
FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Original  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  29  It  is 
harde  to  cause  a  Northeren  Tanner,  pr  any  other  in  his  old 
daies,  to  lerne  a  newe  order  of  Tanning,  r  1592  MARLOWE 
Jeiv  of  Malta  iv.  ii,  He.. sleeps  in  his  own  clothes,.  .'Us 
an  order  which  the  friars  use.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
Ixxii.  §  8  It  came  afterward  to  be  an  order,  that  even  as 
the  day  of  Christs  resurrection,  so  the  other  two,  in  memory 
of  his  death  and  burial!,  were  weckely.  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopius  i.  26  Bellsarius  seeing  the  Enemies  order  with 
their  Engins,  fell  into  a  laughing,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1823)  I,  401  The  constant  order  of  that  matter  was,  to  set 
all  the  pipes  a-running  on  Saturday  night,  that  so  the 
cisterns  might  be  all  full  by  Sunday  morning. 

16.  A  method  according  to  which  things  act  or 
events  take  place  ;  the  fixed  arrangement  found  in 
the  existing  constitution  of  things ;  a  natural,  moral, 
or  spiritual  system  in  which  things  proceed  accord- 
ing to  definite  laws.  Chiefly  in  such  phrases  as 
order  of  nature )  of  things  ^  of  the  world,  moralorder^ 
spiritual  order,  etc.  (In  quot.  1340-70,  A  par- 


ORDER. 


Alex.  S,  Dind.  327  Bi  an  ordre  of  oure  kinde 
wfiau  »V  IxiMi:  waxen,  ..We  schulle for-letcn  oure  lif.    1553 


ticular  instance  of  such  method  or  arrangement, 
a  law.) 

1340-70 

1  an  we . — 

KN  Tn'uf.  AVfW  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  No  lesse  confoundinge 

the  order  of  thinges,  than  he  whiche  cloteth  an  ape  in 
purple,  and  a  king  in  sackecloth.  1558  KNOX  First  lilast 
(Arb.)  ii  God  by  the  order  of  his  creation  hath  spoiled 
woman  of  authoritie  and  dominion.  Ibid.  26,  I  haue 
pinned.. by  the  ordre  of  Goddes  creation.. that  [etc.].  1604 
K.  (HRIMSTONE)  tr.  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  ill.  xii.  158 
Agreeing  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  the  goodly 
order  of  nature.  1709  PorE  Ess.  Crit.  157  Objects..  Which 
out  of  nature's  common  order  rise.  1785  PALF.Y  Mor.  Philos. 
Wks.  1825  IV.  13  The  laws  of  custom  are  very  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  order  of  nature.  1841  TENNYSON  Morte 
d" A  rthur  240  The  old  order  changelh,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways.  1853  CARPENTER 
1'rlnf.  Hum.  Phys.  (ed.  4)  814  The  belief  in  the  stability 
of  the  order  of  nature,  or  in  the  invariable  sequence  of  similar 
effects  to  similar  causes.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  n.  ix. 
(1857)  312  A  craving,  impatient  spirit,  which  naturally  made 
them  prefer  any  change  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jem.  Temflexix.  (1877)  219  Christ's  death 
is  the  foundation  of  new  spiritual  order.  1871  MORLEY 
Voltaire  (1886)  3  More  than  two  generations  of  men  had 
almost  ceased  to  care  whether  there  be  any  moral  order  or 
not.  1875  MAINF.  Hist.  Inst.  ii.  28  The  Druids,  whom  the 
Brebon  lawyers  regarded  as  having  belonged  altogether  to 
the  old  order  of  the  world.  1878  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen 
Univ.  i.  §  42.  60  The  existence  of  an  invisible  order  of  things. 

17.  Eccl.  In  liturgies,  A  stated  form  of  divine 
service,  or  administration  of  a  rite  or  ceremony, 
prescribed    by  ecclesiastical   authority ;    also    the 
service  so  prescribed. 

£•1400  Apol.  Loll.  68  pis  haue  we  seid  scliortly  of  be 
wordre  of  lowsing,  bat  schepherdis  of  be  kirk  ow  to  bind 
&  lowse  vnder  gret  moderacoun.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Hit.  Com. 
Prayer  i  An  ordre  for  Mattyns  dayly  through  the  yere. 
1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  72  The 
doctrine  and  ordour  laitlie  set  furth  at  Geneua.  1661  /••(. 
Com.  Prayer,  The  Order  of  Confirmation.  i8»7_  HALLAM 
Coast.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  298  He  had  already,  .enjoined  the 
bishops  to  proceed  against  all  their  clergy  who  did  not 
observe  the  prescribed  order.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Ess.  209  The  service  for  consecrating  a  Northumbrian 
sovereign . .  is  the  oldest '  Order '  on  record. 

18.  spec,  (from  15.)  The  prescribed  or  customary 
mode  of  proceeding  in  debates  or  discussions,  or 
in  the  conduct  of  deliberative  or  legislative  bodies, 
public  meetings,  etc.,  or  conformity  with  the  same  ; 
as  order  of  business,  to  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  the 
speaker  or  motion  is  not  in  order,  or  is  out  of  order. 
See  also  Order  of  the  day,  in  25. 

1781  Gentl.  Mag.  LII.  622  Here  the  House  was  all  in 
a  roar,  to  order  1  to  order !  On  which  Mr.  Speaker  rose. 
i8n  Parl.  Deb.  in  Exaininer  4  May  280/1  Here  Gen. 
Manners  called  Sir  Francis  to  order.  1817  Parl.  Deb.  1849 
Mr.  Brougham  spoke  to  order,  and  submitted,  that  these 
were  expressions  which  were  not  consistent  witb  the  decorum 
and  dignity  of  their  proceedings.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  i. 
1849  in  Hi.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace  i.  v.  51  A  breach  of  order 
by  some  individual  of  warm  temperament.  1888  BRYCB 
Amer.  Commit}.  II.  in.  Ixix.  545  Business  begins  by  the 
'  calling  of  the  convention  to  order '  by  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Party  committee.  1898  Daily  News  25  Mar.  2/3, 
I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  your  privilege  as  Speaker  is  not 
limited  to  excluding  questions  wnich  transgress  order. 

19.  (  =  Civil  or  public  order.)   The  condition  in 
which  the  laws  or  usages  regulating  the  public 
relations  of  individuals  to  the  community,  and  the 
public  conduct  of  members  or  sections  of   the 
community  to  each  other,   are   maintained  and 
observed ;  the  rule  of  law  or  constituted  authority ; 
law-abiding  state;   absence  of  insurrection,  riot! 
turbulence,  unruliness,  or  crimes  of  violence. 

1483  Rolls  of  Parll.  VI.  240/2  The  ordre  of  all  poletique 
Rule  was  perverted,  the  Lawes  . .  broken,  subverted  and 
contempned.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  30  Gude  rewle 
is  banist  our  the  Bordour,  And  rangat  ringis  but  ony  ordour. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vlll  251  People  without  order  or 
civilitie.  1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.)  11  The  subuersion 
of  all  good  order,  of  all  equitie  and  iustice.  1683  Col.  Rec. 
rennsylv.  \.  76  Constables  should  go  to  publick  houses  to 
see  good  Ordrt  kept.  171*  STEELB  Spcct.  No.  270  p  i 
Order  is  the  Support  of  Society.  1784  COWPER  Task  n. 
785  He  graced  a  college,  in  which  order  yet  Was  sacred. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  Peace  and  order  were 
maintained  by  police  regulations  of  German  minuteness 
and  strictness.  Mod.  These  riotous  proceedings  were  at 
length  suppressed  and  order  restored. 
20.  State  or  condition  generally  (qualified  asgooJ, 
bad,  etc.) ;  normal,  healthy,  or  efficient  condition 
in  phrases  in  order,  out  of  order  :  see  27  b,  30). 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  133  This  schoole  . .  newely  re- 
payred,  and  set  it  in  much  better  order  than  before  it  had 
jiene.  1867  MILTON  P.  /,.  ix.  402  All  things  in  best  order  to  ! 
invite  Noontide  repast,  or  Afternoon's  repose.  1743  BULKE- 
LEY  &  CouMim  I 'ay.  S.  Seas  i  The  Ships  were  all  in  prime 
Order,  all  lately  rebuilt.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  t'erth 
153  Land  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  order,  when  it  is  clean 
of  weeds  [etc.].  1836  l>ack-.t>oo,ls  of  Canada  162  The  ducks 
are  in^the  finest  order  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
J885 1  S>IH  W.  R.  GROVE  in  Law  Rep.  15  Queen's  Bench  Div. 
320  lo  see  that  the  machinery  of  the  truck  is  apparently  in 
good  order.  Mod.  The  land  is  in  bad  order. 

humorously.    1809  MALKIN  Gil  JSlas  in.  iv.  ^9  We.  .drank    , 
as  we  liked,  so  that  the  scrvants'-hall  and  the  dining-room 
were  in  equally  high  order  when  we  took  our  leave.     18*9 
SCOTT  7m/.  17  July  (1890)  II.  319  Her  husband,  being  in    ! 
good  order  [i.  e.  drunk)  also,  did  not  miss  her  till  he  came  to    ! 
Fresionpans. 
21.   Mil.  The  position  in  wliich  a  rifle  is  held  as 
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a  result  of  the  command  to  'order  arms':   see 
ORDER  v.  i  b. 

1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  40  b,  A  company  ..  can  load 
from  the  order  with  the  same  ease  a*  from  the  shoulder. 
1879  Martini-Henry  Rifle  Kjcerc.  6  When  the  rifle  has  been 
placed  at  the  Order,  the  recruit  will  l>e  instructed  always  to 
fall  in  with  it  in  that  position. 

IV.  The  action  or  an  act  of  ordering  :  regula- 
tion, direction,  mandate. 

1 22.  The  action  of  putting  or  keeping  in  order ; 
regulation,  ordering,  control.  06s. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  /K  239  The  French  kyng, 
which  then  claymed  to  have  the  order  and  manage  of  the 
yonge  lady,  as  a  oupille,  ward  and  orphane.  /bid..  Hen. 
VIII,  240 b,  TheGraunde  Master  Hostoden,  which  had  the 
conduyte  and  ordre  of  the  performaunce  of  her  man-age. 


as  men,  the  order  of  them  is  natural!  to usas  Christians.  1690 
MORRIS  Beatitudes  (1004)  I.  2  To  give  Laws  and  Precepts 
for  the  Instruction  and  Order  of  his  Disciples. 

23.  An  authoritative  direction,  injunction,  man- 
date ;  a  command,  oral  or  written  ;  an  instruction. 

n  1548  HALL  Chron..  Hen.  VIII  04  The  Ambassador  was 
commaundedto  kepe  his  house  in  silence,.,  which  ordre  sore 
abashed  the  Frenche.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir.  IV.  iii.  118-9 
Tail. . .  Grumio  gaue  order  how  it  should  bedone.  Gru.  I  gaue 
him  no  order,  I  gaue  him  the  stuffe.  1646  Be.  MAXWELL 
Burd.  Issach.  in  Phenix  (17081  II.  391  The  Scotish  Pope's 
Sermon,  preach 'd  at  Westminster,  and  printed  by  Order  of 
the  House.  1648  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  242  Com- 
manded to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Estats.  17*5 
POPK  Odyss.  in.  414  Thy  ship  and  sailors  but  for  orders  stay. 
"799  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Harris  in  Gurw.  Desf. 
(1837)  I.  30,  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  the  12  pounders 
ordered  to  a  new  situation  by  the  general  orders  of  yester- 
day. 1859  TENNYSON  Enid  152  Then  the  good  king  gave 
order  to  let  blow  His  horns  for  hunting.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  31  Oct.  15/1  The  Agamemnon  was  under  orders 
to  strengthen  the  China  fleet. 

24.  spec.    a.   Law.   A   decision   of  a  court  or 
judge,  made  or  entered  in  writing  ;  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  direction  of  the  court  or  a  judge  other 
than  a  final  judgement. 

01716  GILBERT  Cos.  Law  H  Eg.  137  Two  Justices  made 
an  Order,  that  upon  Sight  thereof  the  Overseers  should  [etc.]. 
1845  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  n.  vi.  (1852)  264  Property  sold 
by  order  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer.  1846 
—  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  651  Relief.,  treated  as  a  loan 
. .  may  be  recovered,  under  an  order  of  justices,  by  attach- 
ment  of  the  party's  wages  in  his  master's  hands.  1883  Law 
Rep.  n  Queen's  Bench  Div.  591  An  order  nisi  was  afterwards 
obtained  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection.  1884 
SIR  H.  COTTON  in  Lam  Rep.  12  Q.  B.  D.  345  The  Orders 
under  the  Judicature  Act  provide  that  every  order  may  be 
enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment,  but  still  judg- 
ments and  orders  are  kept  entirely  distinct.  Mod.  Newspr. 
A  committal  order  was  refused,  but,  by  consent,  a  new 
order  to  pay  2*.  a  month  was  made. 

b.  Banking  &  Commerce.  A  written  direction  to 
pay  money  or  deliver  property,  given  by  a  person 
legally  entitled  to  dispose  thereof. 

1673  LD.  SHAFTESBURV  Parl.  Speech  in  Coll.  Poems  238 
He  saw  ..  the  difference  through  all  His  Business  between 
Ready  Money  and  Orders.  1681  SCARLETT  Exchanges  53 
Its  unadvisedly  done  for  a  Drawer  . .  to  make  his  Bills 
payable  to  order.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  60  r>  2  Pray  pay 
to  Mr.  Tho.  Wildair,  or  Order,  the  Sum  of  One  Thousand 
Pounds,  and  place  it  to  the  Account  of  Yours,  Humphrey 
Wildair.  1846  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  I.  366,  I  will  send  a 
Post-Office  order,  in  repayment.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  iv. 


also  were  made  out  in  the  name  of  D.  and  Co.,  deliverable 
to  their  order. 

C.  Business.  A  direction  to  make,  provide,  or 
furnish  anything,  at  the  responsibility  of  the  person 
ordering ;  a  commission  to  make  purchases,  supply 
goods,  etc.  A  large  order  (slang),  a  large  require- 
ment, demand,  request,  proposal,  etc. 

1837  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  262  He  writes  the  piece  to 
order,  for  Miss  Clifton,  who  gives  him  a  thousand  dollars. 
184$  DISRAELI  Sybil  in.  vii,  '  If  it's  an  order,  let  us  have 
it  at  once.'  '  It  is  not  an  order ',  said  Morley.  1855  BAGEHOT 
Lit.  Stud.  1. 29  Poets  indeed  are  not  made  '  to  order '.  1879 
H.  GEORGE  Progr.  fy  Pov.  v.  i.  (1881)  242  Manufacturers  find 
their  orders  falling  off.  Mod.  '  Boots  and  shoes  ready 
made,  or  to  order.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  24  July  5/1  That 
is,  to  employ  an  agreeable  piece  of  slang,  a  very  large  order. 
1891  \V.  S.  GILBERT  Mountebanks  I,  Exchange  all  the 
beautiful  things  I've  got  inside?..  It's  a  large  order. 

d.  A  pass  for  admission,  without  payment  or 
at  a  reduced  price,  to  a  theatre  or  other  place  of 
entertainment,  or  to  any  place  which  is  not  un- 
restrictedly open  to  the  public,  as  a  museum, 
library,  park,  private  establishment,  etc. 

1763  JOHNSON  in  Bosivell  16  May,  He  has  refused  me  an 
order  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams,  because  he  knows 
the  house  will  be  full.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  i,  On  the 
first  night  of  a  new  piece  they  always  fill  the  house  with 
orders  to  support  it.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  ii.  And 
about  the  box-office  in  the  season,  .  .when  they  give  away 
the  orders.  1855  London  as  it  is  to-day  134  During  the 
session  of  Parliament,  admission  to  hear  the  debates  may  be 
obtained  by  an  order  from  a  member.  Ibid.  243  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  Admission  by  member's  order. 
1899  IVMtater't  Aim.  378/1  Mansion  House..  Admission 
by  order  and  a  small  fee.  Ibid.  379/2  The  Times  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Offices. . .  By  special  orders  only. 
IHd.  379/1  Woolwich  ..  Royal  Arsenal  ..  admission  ..  by 
order  obtained  at  \Vai  (  MTice. 


ORDER. 

V.  Phrases  and  Combinations. 

26.  Order  of  the  day.     a.  In  a  legislative  body, 
the  business  set  down  for  debate  on  a  particular 
day  (  =  F.  tordre  dujour).    b.  Specific  commands 
or  notices  issued  by  the  commanding  officer  to  the 
troops  under  his  command,     c.  (olloq.  The  pre- 
vailing rule  or  custom  of  the  time. 

1793  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France 551  note.  Writers  who  wish 
to  spread  the  taste  of  revolutions,  and  make  them  every 
where  the  order  of  the  day.  1795  WASHINGTON  in  Sparks 
Lifefy  Writ.  Coin'.  Morris  (i&y)  III.  66  Peace  has  been  do 
borrow  a  modern  phrase)  the  order  of  the  day.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxvi.  87  Industry  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
1842  BHANDE  Diet.  Set.  etc.  805/2  The  motion  for  reading 
the  order  of  the  day  has  equally  (with  a  motion  to  adjourn] 
the  effect  of  superseding  the  existing  question.  1863  Cox 
Inst.  Eng.  Gov.  i.  ix.  137  Orders  of  the  day.  .relate  to  busi- 
ness for  which  by  orders  of  the  House  particular  days  are 
appointed.  1897  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Dec.  583  November's  dark 
hours  and  gloomy  fogs  were  once  more  the  order  of  the  day. 

20.  By  order, 
t  a.   =  In  order :  see  27.  Obs. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  2961  Be  order  they  comen  in  her  maneres. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Whs.  III.  352  He  is  dettour  to  eche  man 
but  bi  ordre.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2514  Phyllis,  But 
al  hire  lettere  wryte  I  ne  may  By  ordere.  1604  E.  G[RIM- 
STONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  in.  xxvi.  199  All  these 
notable  Earthquakes  . .  have  succeeded  one  an  other  by 
order.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Exhort,  i  u  What 
he  abated  by  the  order  to  his  intendment  and  design.  165$ 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  L  (1701)  24/1  Every'  Citizen  according 
to  his  age,  should.. by  and  in  order  declare  his  judgement. 
b.  By  authoritative  direction  or  command  ;  see 
23  and  24. 

27.  In  order,     a.  In  proper  sequence  or  suc- 
cession, according  to  rank,  importance,  seniority, 
size,  position,  date,  affinity,  etc. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9797  All  bai  toldyn  hym  tale, . .  Of  baire 
answare,  in  ordur.  c  1500  How  Plowman  lemed  Pater, 
nosier  113  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  213  In  ordre  folowed  them 
other  thre.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  29  After  whome 
marched  in  order  quene  Anne  his  wife  likewyse  crouned. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  507  Forth  In  order  came  the  grand 
infernal  Peers.  1791  COWPER  Retired  Cat  94  The  lowest 
first,  and  without  stop  The  rest  in  order  to  the  lop.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  Catullus  xxxvii.  2  Ninth  post  in  order  next  beyond 
the  twins  cap-crown 'd.  Mod.  Are  the  letters  in  order? 

b.  In  a  condition  in  which  the  elements  or  con- 
stituents are  properly  disposed  with  reference  to 
each  other,  or  to  their  purpose ;  in  proper  condition ; 
in  obedience  to  constituted  authority  or  usage. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  349  Pe  fendes  of  helle  trowen 
alle  pat  we  trowen,  but  hem  fallen  charite  to  bynde  her 
schelde  in  order.  1516  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xi.  34  Wother  thynges 
will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come.  1535  COVF.RDALE  2  Kings 
xx.  i.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  117213  Havinge  set  all 
thinges  in  order  for  that  voyage.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  672 
Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place,  All  rang'd  in  order, 
and  dispos'd  with  grace.  1771  'lest  Filial  Duly  II.  219 
Their  house  is  putting  in  order.  1878  E.  JENKINS  Haver- 
holme  28  Why  should  we  spend  a  hundred  thousand  men 
and  millions  of  money  in  setting  that  part  of  the  world  in 
order?  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  525  One  of  the 
chief  duties  of  these  societies  is  to  keep  the  women  in  order. 

28.  In  order  to. 

t  a.  In  regard  or  respect  to,  in  reference  to ;  for 
the  sake  of.  Obs. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  6  The  rychesse  of  y« 
worlde  hath  no  goodnes,  but  in  order  to  man.  1646  H. 
LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angells  56  Wee  come  to  their  punish- 
ment,  which . .  is  necessary  for  us  to  know,  in  order  to  this 
subject.  1656  JEANES  Fuln.  Christ  393  That  which  Paul 
speaketh  of  himselfe,  and  Timothy,  in  reference  unto  the 
Corinthians,  2  Cor.  6.  n  is  applicable  unto  Christ  in  order 
unto  all  Christians.  1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  427,  I  gave,  .an  account  in  my  last 
of  what  I  had  done  in  order  to  his  Majesty's  commands. 

b.  With  a  view  to  the  bringing  about  of  (some- 
thing), for  the  purpose  of  (some  prospective  end). 

1655  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  33  CoL  Jones  and  Col. 
Penruddock  are  sent  downe  into  the  west  in  order  to  theire 
tryall.  1671  EVELYN  Diary  i  Sept.,  After  this  I  returned 
home,  in  order  to  another  excursion  to  the  sea  side.  1711 
SPOTSWOOD  in  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  188  To 
meet  me  next  week  on  our  frontiers  in  order  to  a  treaty. 
1773  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  428  A  meeting  ought.. to  be 
called . .  in  order  to  a  regular  opposition  in  parliament.  1837 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Sx.  Amer.  II.  229  In  order  to  shoemakmg, 
there  must  be  tanning.  1869  GOULBURN  Purs.  Holiness 
viii.  67  In  order  to  the  existence  of  love  between  two  parties, 
there  must  be  a  secret  affinity  between  them. 
(t)  with  infinitive  object. 

1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  48  T  i,  I  shall  next  Week  come 
down .  .in  order  to  take  my  Seat  at  the  Board.  1774  GOLDS*. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  336  They  then  incur  every-  danger,  in 
order  to  rescue  their  young.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  11. 
584  Lord  Mansfield  rightly  said,  it  was  not  necessary  to_ 
show  actual  force,  in  order  to  prove  an  ouster.  i8«8  Chambers 
Encycl.  III.  142/1  In  order  to  support  the  roof . .  a  second 
row  of  columns  was  introduced. 

t  C.  Formerly  also  in  order  for :    =  b.   Obs. 

1746  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female  Spect.  No.  24  (1748)  IV.  281 
The  various  stratagems  to  which  she  was  obliged  to  ha 
recourse,  in  order  for  this  discovery.     '749  FIELDING  Tim 
Jones  VMI.  xi,  There  was  scarce  a  W  ickedness  which  I  did 
not  meditate,  in  order  for  my  Relief. 

20.  In  order  thai:  With  the  aim  or  purpose   aat, 

to  the  end  that. 


ORDER. 

30.  Out  of  order :  Not  in  proper  sequence,  orderly 
arrangement,  or  settled  condition  ;  in  disorder  or 
derangement ;  unsettled ;  not  in  proper  or  normal 
condition  of  action,  mind,  bodily  health,  etc.  (In 
the  sense  *  indisposed'  very  common  in  i8th  c.) 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  70  The  kyng  beyng 
infourmed,  that  his  realme  of  Irelandc  was  out  of  ordre. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  31  Ky,  nocht 
tame..bot  lyke  wyldehartes,  wandiring  out  of  ordour.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (165%)  771  The  patient  \s  much  disquieted, 
vexed,  and  too  much  out  of  order,  ifiir  BIBLK  Transl. 
Pref.  3  If  out  of  order,  they  [the  Scriptures]  will  reforme  vs. 


-lightily  out  of  order,  and  repr  o 

Knipp  as  wenches.  1722  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6098/1  His . . 
Majesty  being  out  of  Order,  by  reason  of  a  Cold.  1772 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  4  Nov.,  Since  I  came  to 
Ashbourne  I  have  been  out  of  order.  I  was  well  at  Litch- 
field.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1866)  145  A  high  organ- 
isation would  be.  .more  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order  and  thus 
injured.  1882  Daily  Tel.  28  Oct.  2/4  Waters  in  Sheffield 
district  still  out  of  order,  and  angling  at  a  standstill. 

31.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  order  system,  order- 
loving  adj. ;  order  clerk,  a  clerk  who  enters 
business  orders;  order  form,  a  partially  blank 
form  to  be  filled  up  in  giving  a  business  order ; 
order-paper,  a  paper  on  whicli  questions,  etc., 
coming  in  the  order  of  the  day,  in  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  are  entered ;  order-word  (F.  mot 
d* ordre},  the  military  pass- word  of  the  day,  a 
watchword. 

1829  Censor  224  Render  it  incumbent  on  him  to  adopt  the 
Shilling  Order  system.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Miners 
Right  (1809)  81/1  His  order-loving  soul  was  daily  vexed  by 
reason  of  the  irregularities.  1896  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19 
Jan.  52/2  There  were  as  many  as  70  questions  on  the  order 
paper.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  71  Marmont  against 
the  third  gave  the  order-word. 

Order  (pudaj),  v.  Forms :  3-7  ordre,  5  ordyr, 
6  ordour,  -ur,  4-  order.  [ME.  ordre-n,  f.  ordre, 
ORDER  st>. :  cf.  OF.  ordreer,  f.  ordre,  and  L.  or- 
dindre,  f.  ordin-em,  whence  OF.  ordcner,  mod.F. 
ordonner ;  Eng.  to  order  is  thus  the  equivalent  in 
sense  of  L.  ordindre  and  F.  ordonner,  and  so  in 
part  a  doublet  of  ORDAIN.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  give  order  or  arrangement  to ; 
to  put  in  order ;  to  arrange  or  dispose  in  a  parti- 
cular order ;  to  arrange  methodically  or  suitably, 
place  in  right  order ;  spec,  to  draw  up  in  order 
of  battle,  to  array,  marshal,  arch. 

01240  Sa-wles  Warde  in  Lamb.  Horn.  261  Nihe  wordes 
ber  beo5,  ah  hu  ha  beocS  iordret  ant  sunderliche  isette . .  were 
long  to  tellen.  15x4  BARCLAY  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy 
Soc.)  20  In  what  maner  were  ordred  theyr  offrynges.  a  1553 
LD.  BERNERS  fftion  Iviii.  197  Kyng  yuoryn.  .ordred  them  in 
batayle.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  99  b,  He  ordred  his 
bat  tail,  like  a  man  expert  in  marciall  science.  1611  BIBLE 
Transl.  Pref.  2  When  he  corrected  the  Calender,  and 
ordered  the  yeere  according  to  the  course  of  the  Sunne. 
1653-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr,  in.  (1673)  114/1  The  news  came 
to  her  as  she  was  ordering  her  hair.  1683  Afol.  Prot.  France 
i-3,I.  .found  him  ordering  his  Books, and  loose  Papers.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  i .  v,  Boards  like  a  dresser,  to  order  my  victuals 
upon.  1761  A  nn.  Reg.  142  The  officiating  clerk . .  observing 
..a  genteel- couple  standing  in  the  aile,  ordered  them  into 
a  pew. .being  afterwards  thanked  for  his  civility.  1842 
TENNYSON  Day-Dream  74  Here  all  things  in  their  place 
remain,  As  all  were  order'd,  ages  since.  1875  HOWELLS 
Foregone  Concl.  216  Ordering  her  hair,  some  coils  of  which 
had  been  loosened  by  her  flight. 

b.  Mil.  To  order  arms  (a  gwi],  to  bring  a  fire- 
arm into  a  position  in  which  it  is  held  vertically 
against  the  right  side,  the  butt  on  the  ground. 

1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  viii,  Order  your  musket.    1844  Regul. 
<$•  Ord.  Army  260  The  Commanding  Officer  is  then  to  direct 
the  Parade  to  Order  Arms.    1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  40  b, 
Arms  are  to  be  ordered  without  the  word  Order  arms, 
•f  C.  To  class,  to  rank.  Obs.  rare. 

1662  PETRIE  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  Despising  the  legions  of  Angels 
(socially  ordered  with  him).  Ibid.,  All  these. .are  ordered 
among  the  Members  of  the  Church. 

2.  To  set  or  keep  in  order  or  proper  condition; 
to  adjust,  dispose,  or  carry  on  according  to  rule ; 
to  regulate,  direct,  conduct,  rule,  govern,  manage ; 
to  settle.  (In  quot.  1593,  to  regulate  the  con- 
veyance of  (troops).) 

1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
296  Her  owne  houshold  with  meruayllous  dylygence  and 
wysdome  this  noble  prynces  ordred.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Rich.  Ill,  52  b,  While  he  was  thus  ordrynge  his  affaires, 
tydinges  came  that  the  Earle  of  Richemond  was  passed 
Severne.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  iii.  140  Good  Vnckle 
helpe  to  order  seuerall  powres  To  Oxford.  1599—  Hen.  V, 
v.  Prol.  39  To  order  peace  betweene  them.  1673  TEMPLE 
Obs.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  57  Each  of  the  Provinces 
was  left  to  order  the  Matter  of  Religion,  as  they  thought 
fit.  1710  PHILIPS  Pastorals  v.  76  At  that  he  wound  The 
murm'ring  Strings,  and  order'd  ev'ry  Sound.  1739  LABELYE 
Short  Ace.  Piers  IVestm,  Br.  72  A  small  Arch,  which  is 
order'd  to  be  turned  under  each  of  the  Abutments.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  I.  i  They  order,  said  I,  this  matter 
better  in  France.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Paston  Carew 
iii,  'Carpe  diem'  was  the  motto  by  which  he  ordered  his 
days.  1893  FAIRBAIRN  Christ  in  Mod.  Theol.  n.  n.  iii.  437 
The  father  so  rules,  .as  to  order  and  bless  his  home. 
fb.  with  clause  :  To  settle,  determine.  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  3  The  ploughe  fote..is  as  a  staye 
to  order  of  what  depenes  the  ploughe  shall  goo.  1581 
SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  63  One  verse  did  but  beget 
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another,  without  ordering  at  the  first,  what  should  be  at 
the  last. 

c.  refl.  To  conduct  oneself,  behave,  arch. 

1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xxiii.  i  Ordre  thy  self  manerly  with 
ye  thinges  that  are  set  before  ya.  —  2  Mace.  x.  23  When 
they  had  ordred  them  selues  manly  with  their  weapens  & 
hondes.  1348-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catechism,  To 
ordre  myselfe  lowlye  and  reuerentlye  to  al  my  betters. 

d.  Of  the  Deity,  etc. :  To  regulate  or  determine 
(occurrences,  events,  etc.)  ;  to  ordain. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  41  Lo,  how  doth  the  Lord  order 
the  meanes  unto  it?  1671  MILTON  Samson  30  Why  was 
my  breeding  order'd  and  prescrib'd  As  of  a  person  separate 
to  God,  Design'd  for  great  exploits?  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
I.  ix,  If  the  good  providence  of  God  had  not  wonderfully 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  cast  up  nearer  to  the  shore.  18x9 
SHELLEY  Centi  v.  n.  121  So  my  lot  was  ordered.  1856 
FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  91  It  was  ordered  otherwise, 
and  doubtless  wisely. 

1 3.  To  put  in  order  or  readiness  (for  a  purpose) ; 
to  make  ready,  prepare.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  Shewynge  how  the 
pilgrym  of  y8  waye  of  religyon  sholde  prepare  and  order 
hymselfe.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixiii.  219  Than  the 
couent.-orderyd  themselues  &  so  went  out  of  the  abbay  to 
mete  Huon.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farnte  279 
That  manner  of  ordering  things,  whereby  they  are  stamped 
and  beaten  verie  small.  1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  10 
Read  your  votes,  .and  so  order  your  way  for  an  explanatory 
Bill.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  26  Apr.,  They  brought  us  also  some 
caveare,  which  I  attempted  to  order.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague 
(1756)  167  Some  Kitchen-ware  for  ordering  their  Food. 

f  4.  To  bring  into  order  or  submission  to  lawful 
authority;  hence,  to  inflict  disciplinary  punishment 
on  ;  to  correct,  chastise,  punish.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  219  An  incorrigyble 
persone  that  wyll  not  be  ordered.  «ifi33  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  Ixxxi.  250  Syn  that  he  is  one  of  my  peers  I  wyll  ordre 
hym  by  iugement.  1642  T.  LECHFORD  Plain  Dealing  (1867) 
91  One  master  Doughty,  a  Minister,.. spake  so  in  publique, 
..which  was  held  a  disturbance,  and  the  Ministers  spake  to 
the  Magistrate  to  order  him.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  9  Dec., 
This  Lord  is  a  very  proud  and  wicked  man,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment is  likely  to  order  him. 

f5.  To  take  a  certain  *  order*  or  course  with 
(a  person  or  thing)  ;  to  treat,  deal  with,  manage  (in 
a  specified  manner).  Obs. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  7/7(1883)  34  Yet  is  there  none  that., 
knoweth  better  to  order  him,  then  I  that  so  long  haue  kept 
him.  1562  in  Child-Marriages  12  He  was  ordred  worse 
then  any  seruaunt  in  her  fathers  house.  1660  SHARROCK 
Vegetables  •&  Many. .being  thus  ordered .. will  bear  flowers 
the  second  year  after  the  sowing.  1681  GLANVILL  Sad- 
ducisinus  n.  105,  I.  .was  assured  that  he  had  been  well  fed, 
and  ordered  as  he  used  to  be.  1721  St.  Germans  Doctor 
fy  Stud.  278  To  take  such  persons  . .  that  they  may  be 
ordered  according  to  the  law.  1760  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer 
n.  45  The  way  of  ordering  marie  must  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  it.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  401  Hang  it  to 
dry,  and  order  it  as  you  do  other  coloured  silks. 

II.  6.  To  give  orders  for  (something  to  be 
done,  etc.);  to  enjoin,  bid,  command,  direct;  to 
prescribe  medically.  Const,  with  simple  obj.,  obj. 
clause,  or  obj.  and  inf.  pass.,  expressing  the  thing 
enjoined  ;  more  rarely  with  obj.  and  complement. 

#1550  Freiris  of  Berwik  489  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893) 
301  That  he  compeir  in  to  our  habeit  quhyt,  Vntill  I  ordour 
it,  wer  a  grit  dispyte.  1637  Star  Chamb.  Decree  §  n  in 
Milton's  A  reop.  (Arb.)  14  It  is  further  Ordered  and  Decreed 
that  no  Merchant,  Bookseller  [etc.].  1667  D.  ALLSOPP  in 
izth  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  8  They  passed  the 
Bill,  .and  ordered  it  to  be  reported  the  next  day.  1706  A. 
BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  vii.  143  Moses  had  ordered  the 
Kings  a  Copy  of  the  Law.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
xiv.  ii,  I  have  ordered  to  be  at  Home  to  none  but  yourself. 
1794  J.  SMITHEMAN  Let.  to  Parr  IQ  Mar.  in  Parr's  \l>'k$. 
(1828)  VIII.  567,  I  have.,  to  beg  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  order  a  proper  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  n.  v.  p  2  He  ordered  my  companions 
to  be  handcuffed.  1841  'L.WEArao.  Nts.  1. 102  Who  ordered 
again  that  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  should  be  given 
to  him.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendpn  I.  228  The  doctor 
had  ordered  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible. 

f  b.  To  appoint  (a  day)  for  some  purpose,  by  a 
parliamentary  order.  Obs. 

1669  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  292  To-morrow  is., 
orderd  for  the  motion  of  the  King's  supply.  1676  Ibid. 
514  They  rose,  ordering  Friday  next  to  resume  this  con- 
sideration. 

7.  To  give  orders  to,  command,  authoritatively 
direct  (a  person  or  agent,  to  do  something,  etc.). 

1628  HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  79  The  Lacedemonians  were 
orderd  to  furnish.. so  many  more.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  i.  ii,  He  ordered  an  elderly  Woman  to  rise.. and 
come  to  him.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  77,  i.  iii.  (1857)  103  He 
..ordered  them  to  prepare  to  march  on  the  following  night. 

absol.  1824  MRS.  CAMERON  Marten  <$•  Scholars  iv.  26 
Like  some  little  boys,  who,  when  they  are  hearing  other 
children  say  their  lessons, . .  order  about  them  as  if  they  were 

frown  men.     2883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  n.  i.  176  He 
elonged  himself  to  the  class  whose  business  was  to  order 
rather  than  obey. 

b,  ellipt*  To  command  or  direct  (a  person)  to 
go  or  come  to,  into,  upon  (a  place,  etc.),  away, 
here,  home,  out,  etc.  To  order  about,  to  order 
hither  and  thither  in  a  peremptory  manner,  domi- 
neer over,  treat  as  a  subordinate. 

1667  Ormonde  MSS.  jn  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm, 
App.  v.  58  The  two  soldiers  ordered  upon  him.  1723  Pres. 
St.  Russia  I.  157  The  Czar  ordered  him  for  Astracan.  1727 
SWIFT  Country  Post  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  i77  This  day  a  jack- 
daw., was  ordered  close  prisoner  to  a  cage.  1747  Gent/. 
Mag.  246  A  bill  is  order'd  into  parliament  for  vesting  the 
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forfeited  estates  of  certain  tray  tors  in  his  majesty.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  607  He  was  exasperated  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  ordered  about  and  overruled  by 
Russell.  1898  KIDKR  HAGGARD  Dr.  Therne  i.  5  He.. was 
ordered  to  a  warmer  climate. 

8.  To  give  an  order  or  commission  for ;  to  direct 
(a  thing)  to  be  furnished  or  supplied. 

1836  Br.  WILSON  Diary  in  Life  (1860)  II.  xv.  108  We 
ordered  our  ponies  and  johnpons.  1868  DICKENS  Uncomni. 
Trav.  xxli, '  What  would  you .  .do,  if  you  ordered  one  kind 
of  wine  and  was  required  to  drink  another?'  1880  MRS. 
FORRESTER  Roy  $•  V.  I.  63  Shall  I  order  you  a  cab?  Mod. 
What  have  you  ordered  for  dinner? 

III.  9.  EccL  To  admit  to  holy  orders;  to 
ordain  ;  formerly  also,  to  admit  ceremonially  into  a 
monastic  order;  to  admit  or  institute  to  a  benefice. 
arch. 

1303  [see  ORDERED  f>pl.  a.  i].  c  1315  SHOREHAM  47  The 
bisschop,  wanne  He  ordreth  thes  clerekes,  Takth  hym  the 
cherche  key^e.  13. .  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  5288  He  made  him 
a  croun  brod  here  As  a  monke  bat  orderd  were.  1496  Dives 
9f  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vii.  xvi.  303/2  Some  frende  of  him  that 
shall  be  ordred  gyueth  the  bysshop  some  gyft.  1552  Bk. 
Com.  Prayer  Ordering  of  Deacons,  The  Bisshoppe  shal 
surcease  from  ordering  that  person.  1565  JEWCL  Repl. 
Harding  (1611)  211  That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ordered  and 
admitted  all  the  Bishops  thorowout  the  World.. hath  no 
possibilitie,  or  colour  of  truth  in  it  selfe.  a  1610  BABINGTON 
Conif.  Notes  Num.  viii.  n.  §  4  Note  how  fit  it  is  to  order 
Ministers  in  the  face  of  the  Church.  1895  BESANT  In 
Deacon's  Orders  i.  2  One  who  has  thus  been  ordered. 

O'rderable,  a.  rare.  [f.  ORDER  ^.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  ordered  or  directed  (to  an  end  or 
result)  ;  amenable  to  direction  or  control. 

1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar  (1649)  27  No  act  of  sin  is 
in  its  nature  orderable  to  any  good  end.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  x.  vii.  §  22  The  King  . .  being  very  orderable  in  all 
His  sicknesse.  1656  [?  J.  SERGEANT]  tr.  T.  White's  Peripat. 
Inst.  216  It  makes  a  body  orderable  to  all  possible  Action. 

O'rder-book.  [f.  ORDER  sb.  +  BOOK.]  A  book 
in  which  orders  are  entered,  spec.  a.  In  the  army, 
a  book  (of  which  there  is  one  for  each  company) 
in  which  the  orderly  sergeants  enter  general  and 
regimental  orders,  b.  In  the  navy,  a  book  kept 
on  a  man-of-war  for  recording  occasional  orders 
of  the  commander,  c.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  book  in  which  motions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House  must  be  entered,  d.  In  business,  a  book 
in  which  the  orders  of  customers  are  entered. 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  liv,  Captain  Hawkins  came 
on  board  and  gave  me  an  order-book  saying,  '  Mr.  Simple, 
I  have  a  great  objection  to  written  orders,  as  I  consider  mat 
the  articles  of  war  are  quite  sufficient  to  regulate  any  ship.' 
1844  Regul.  $  Ord.  Army  55  To  see  that  all  General  Orders 
and  Regulations  are  carefully  and  accurately  entered  in  the 
Order  Books  of  the  Regiments  composing  their  Brigades. 
1893  Daily  News  26  June  2/5  Directly  their  order  books 
get  at  all  full  they  are  certain  to  put  quotations  up. 

Ordered  (^idaid),///.  a.    [i".  ORDER  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
*}•  1.  In  holy  orders,  ORDAINED.     (Also,  Belong- 
ing to  a  religious  order.)  Obs. 

1303  R,  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1540  By  Jwse  ordryde  men, 
y  mene,  Here  wurdys  owt$  to  be  feyrer  and  clene.  c  1325 
Poem  Times  Edw.  77  124  in  'Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  329  Nu 
is  pride  maister  in  everich  ordred  hous.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  F  708  If  he  be  ordred  he  is  irreguleer.  1615 
WADSWORTH  in  Bedell's  Lett.  13  Neither  doe  the  Orderer 
nor  the  Ordered  giue  nor  receiue  the  Orders  as  a  Sacrament. 

2.  Set  in  order,  arranged,  disposed ;  disciplined, 
regulated,  controlled ;  fmade  ready,  prepared  (obs.). 

1579  TOMSON  Calmn's  Serin.  Tim.  70/2  The  verje  Bar- 
barians . .  baue  a  more  ordered  state  in  truth  and  justice. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  ii.  14  Pure  hands,  chast  eyes, 
an  ordered  tongue.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  417  FS  Like 
a  well  ordered  Garden.  1850  BLACKIR  ^Eschylns  II.  230 
Strong  in  the  ordered  ranks  of  war  Forth  they  went.  1872 
WHITTIER  Brewing  of  Soma  79  And  let  our  ordered  lives 
confess  The  beauty  of  Thy  peace, 

b.  Mil.  in  ordered  arms :  see  ORDER  v.  i  b. 

1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  40  b,  Any  movement  can  take 
place  from  ordered  arms. 

3.  Commanded,  bidden,  prescribed,  ordained. 
1780  COWPER    Table-t.  560  Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at 

ordered  times.  1796  Instr.  fy  Reg.  Cavalry  (18131  137  The 
divisions  of  squadrons  make  their  ordered  degree  of  wheel. 
1892  Daily  Nevus  14  June  5/3  Leave  hawks  and  owls,  even 
..the  weasel,  to  play  their  ordered  parts.  1898  Ibid.  23 
Apr.  8/2  The  ordered  business  of  the  day  was  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

Hence  O'rderedness,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being 
ordered  or  regulated,  rare. 

17*4  R.  WODROW  Life  Jos.  Wodrow  (1828)  183  The  or- 
deredness,  sureness  and  everlasting  nature  of  the  Covenant. 

Ordered,  a.  rare.  [f.  ORDER  sb.  +  -ED  ^.] 
Decorated  with  the  badge  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, merit,  etc. 

1817  LADY  GBANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  107  A  number  of 
little  black  starred  and  ordered  Frenchmen. 

Orderer  (^jdwau).    Also  5  -our.    [f.  ORDER 

v.  +  -ER  l.]  One  who,  or  that  which,  orders  (in 
senses  of  the  vb.). 

1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  I'll,  c.  13  §  i  The  seid  orderours  and 
assessours  in  the  seid  Shires.  1532  HERVET  Xenophon's 
Househ.  (1768)  i  A  good  husband,  and  a  good  ordrer  of  an 
house.  1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  I.  xcv,  Thou  but  as  an  vp- 
right  orderer,  Sought'st  to  reform  th'  abused  Kingdpme 
here.  1615  [see  ORDERED  i].  1644  DIGBV  Nat.  Bodies  i, 
(1658)6  Aristotle  ..  the  most  judicious  orderer  of  notions, 
and  director  of  mens  conceptions,  that  ever  lived.  1754 
EDWARDS  Freed.  \Vill\\'.  ix.  252  The  first  Cause  and  supreme 
Orderer  of  all  Things.  1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Englishm.  Rue 


ORDERING. 

Cain  xx.  318  How  all  these  terrible  ordered  of  other  men 
were  to  be  twisted  round  one's  little  finger  ! 

Ordering  (jJMdsrii)),  vbl.  sb.  [-oro*.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  ORDER:  ordination,  arrangement, 
regulation,  direction,  management,  preparation, 
treatment,  etc. 

c  1315  SIIOREHAM  (E.  F..  T.  S.)  56  PC  bisschopes  blessynge, 
Forp  myd  be  admynystracioun  pat  he  deb  atle  ord[r]yngc. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  ci.  76,  I  passe  ouer  . .  the  orderynge 
ofthe  yongest  sone  called  Clodoaldus.  1547  BOOKUR 
Inlrad.  Knmvl.  i.  (1870)  123  There  meate  . .  is  marde  and 


withered.  1731  BERKKLEY  Alcipkr.  ill.  $  13  We  want  laws, 
..in  one  word,  for  the  whole  ordering  of  life.  i8»8  SCOTT 

F.  M.  Perth  xxxiii,  Directions  about  the  encampment,  .and 
such  other  instructions  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
ordering  of  the  field.     1895  BESANT  In  Deacon's  Orders  I.  2 
This  ordering,  once  accepted,  is  a  life-sentence  like  a  peerage. 

Ordering,  ppl.a.  [-INO^.]  That  orders, 
arranges,  directs,  etc.  :  see  ORDER  v. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Inlell.  Syst.  I.  i.  $  25.  26  An  Ordering  and 
Disposing  Mind  that  was  the  Cause  of  all  things.  1898 

G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  28  His  ordering  fingers  point 
the  dials  to  time  their  ranks. 

Orderless  (/?•  jdsjles) ,  a.  [f.  ORDER  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  order,  arrangement,  regularity,  or 
method  ;  disorderly. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Africa's  I'an.  Artes  jib,  The 
Italiane  is  cleane  in  his  fare,  the  Spaniarde  delicate,  the 
Frencheman  aboundaunt,  the  Germane  orderlesse.  1575 
Hist.  Troubles  Frankfort  (1642)  50  Their  orderlesse  thrust- 
ing themselves  into  the  Church.  1595  SHAKS.  John  m.  i. 
253  All  forme  is  formelesse,  Order  orderlesse,  Saue  what  is 
opposite  to  Englands  loue.  1660  N.  INGELO  Bentivotio 
ft  Urania  \.  (1682)  Pref.,  An  orderless  rabble  of  troublesome 
Chimeras.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  369 
Are  the  stars,  .spread  orderless  on  the  celestial  vault? 

Orderliness  ^-adajlines).  [f.  ORDERLY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  orderly. 

1.  Conformity  to  order  or  method  ;  regularity. 
1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  viii.  6  Then  is  that  perfection 

of  orderlinesse  decayed.  1667  J.  CORBKT  Disc.  Relig.  Eng. 
17  The  Reformation  in  England,  for  its  Legality  and  Order- 
liness, is  unquestionable.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737) 
II.  ii.  11.  i.  132  He  is  made  to  paydear.  .by  losing  his  natural 
good  Disposition,  and  the  Orderliness  of  his  Kind  or 
Species.  1894  Law  Times  XCVII.  387/2  A  court  in  which 
speed  was  considered  rather  th.in  orderliness. 

b.  Observance  of,  or  regard  for,  order ;  methodi- 
calness. 

1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  in.  xiii.  (1849!  127  To  see  how  ihe 
habits  of  orderliness . .  were  daily  slackening.  1871  R.  H. 
HUTTON  Ess.  II.  14  Goethe ..  seems  to  have  inherited.,  from 
his  father.,  the  nervous  orderliness.,  by  which  he  was  always 
distinguished. 

2.  Orderly  quality  of  conduct  or  behaviour. 

1581  MARBECK  Bt.  of  Notes  655  Who  then  would  not 
wonder  at  such  behauiour  and  orderlinesse  ?  1676  TOWERSON 
Decalogue  318.  1740^7  Miss  TALBOT,  etc.  Lett.  (1808)  201, 

I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  orderliness ;  we  had  no  crowd 

Sling  or  coming,  and  our  places  were  excellent    a  1864 
AWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-olis.  (1879)  I.  116  He  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  orderliness  of  the  crowd. 

Orderly  (/'adaili),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  ORDER  sb.  + 
-LY  i.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Arranged  or  disposed  in  order; 
characterized  by  regular  sequence,  arrangement,  or 
disposition ;  exhibiting  system  or  method  ;  regular. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Maskefor  Vise.  Montacute  Wks.  1869 
I.  So  Vpon  the  waltring  waues  his  Foistes  and  Gallies  fleete, 
More  forresl-like  than  orderly,  a  1653  BINNING  Serm.  (1845) 

I 1  If  your  intention  be  once  right  established,  all  your  course 
will  be  orderly.     1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  423  These  Symbols 
..have  a  more  rational  orderly  texture  than  the  Runae 
upon  the  Danish  Rimestocks.    1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxv. 
183  We  were . .  tied  together,  and  thus  advanced  in  an  orderly 
line.     1861  CRAIK  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  I.  455  Where  the  chief 
thing  demanded  in  a  tragedy  was  a  certain  orderly  pomp 
of  expression. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  temperament,  etc.  :  Ob- 
servant of,  or  having  regard  for,  order,  system,  or 
method ;  regular,  methodical. 

1830  [implied  in  ORDERLINESS  i  b].  1851  MRS.  STOWE 
Uncle  Toms  C.  xxyi.  249,  I  thought  you  were  one  of  the 
orderly  sort,  that  liked  to  lie  in  oed  in  a  Christian  way. 
1858  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Laird  of  Norlaw  II.  94  Desiree..was 
of  a  womanly  and  orderly  temper. 

t  C.   Orderly  in  years  :  ?  of  mature  years.   Obs. 

1583  B.  RICH  PhyMus  >,  Emelia  (1835)  n  An  auncient 
Citizen,  whose  name  was  Phylotus,  a  man  very  orderly  in 
yeares,  and  wonderfully  aboundyng  in  goodes. 

f2.  Conformable  to  established  order  or  rule; 
regular.  Obs. 

1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  481  To  expresse  by  orderly 
definition  what  thing  maketh  an  Heretike..!*  either  im- 
possible or  verie  hard.  1597  H°°KER  F-ccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvii. 
5  12  A  proude  vsurpation  without  any  orderly  calling.  1614 
MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  v.  i.  (1668)  101  The  orderliest  feed- 
ing of  swine  is,  in  the  morning  early.  1637  Star  Chaml*. 
Decree  §  20  in  Milton's  Areop.  (Arb.)  18  For  want  of 
orderly  imployment  for  lourneymen  printers. 

3.  Observant  of  order,  rule,  or  discipline ;  dis- 
posed to  observe  good  order;  not  unruly  or 
tumultuous;  well-conducted,  well-behaved. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  IT.  i.  59  Hee  ..  gaue  such  orderly 
and  wel-beliauecl  repioofe  to  al  vncomelinessc.  l6u  BACON 
Urn.  I'll  Wks.  1879  I.  768  Observing  their  orderly, and  not 
tumultuary  arming.  1799  MACKINTOSH  Stud.  Law  Nat. 
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etc.  Wks.  1846  I.  368  The  firmest  bands  of  a  peaceable  and    | 
orderly  intercourse.      1844  H.  H.  \Vn.soN  Kril.  India  III. 
uS    (  .iiiip"!i' :ilion  for  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  orderly 
jn.ili'.n  i.t"  the   population.     1884  Munch.  l-'..vam.  26  May 
6/2  Klections  are  now  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 

4.  Mil.    Pertaining   to   orders   or   their   issue; 
charged  with  the  conveyance  or  execution  of  orders. 

Orderly  beck,  a  book  kept  in  a  regiment,  or  each  company 
of  a  regiment,  for  the  entry  of  general  or  regimental  orders. 
Orderly  man  =  B.  i,  a  ;  see  also,  in  other  sense,  quot.  1731. 
Orderly  officer  (a)  =  B.  i ;  0)  the  officer  whose  turn  it  is  to 
superintend  the  domestic  economy  of  his  corps  or  regiment, 
the  officer  of  the  day.  Orderly  room,  a  room  in  barracks 
in  which  the  business  of  a  company  is  carried  on.  ^Orderly 
sergeant,  the  first  sergeant  of  a  company,  whose  duties 
formerly  included  the  conveyance  of  orders. 

1713  BI.ACKMORE  True  Hist.  49  If  their  Orderly  Men.. 
should  bring  them  intelligence  , ,  that  the  King  was  gone 
to  Richmond.  1717  H.  BLAND  Treat.  Milit.  Discifl.  xix. 
a86  All  Orders,  Subsequent  to  those  at  Orderly-time,  which 
the  Generals  of  the  Day  shall  receive  from  the  General  in 
Chief,  they  are  to  send  by  their  Aid-dc-Camps  to  the  Majors 
of  Brigade  of  the  Day  for  the  Whole.  . .  Upon  their  receiving 
such  Orders,  they  are  to  send  them  in  Writing  to  the 
National  Majors  of  Brigade  of  the  Day  by  their  Orderly 
Serjeants.  1731  Centl.  Mag.  I.  25  Officers  established  in 
the  most  notorious  Gaming-houses. . .  An  Orderly  Man  who 
walks  up  and  down  the  outside  of  the  Door  to  give  notice 
to  the  Porter,  and  alarm  the  House,  at  the  approach  of  the 
Constables.  1771  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  235,  I  receive  by  my 
orderly  officer,  two  letters  of  yours  upon  the  same  subject. 
a  1798  Army  Med.  Board  in  W.  Blair  Soldier's  Friend  85 
Every  regimental  hospital  will  l«  provided  with  a  steady 
Serjeant ;  with  one  orderly  man,  or  more,  . .  and  one  woman 
nurse.  1799  CAPT.  HAMILTON  in  Naval  Chron.  I.  529, 1  sent 
an  orderly  dragoon  to  the  admiral.  i8ia  Examiner  j  Dec. 
781/1  Sir  E.  Paget.  .had  but  one  orderly  man  with  him.  1815 
J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  27  July  (1884),  [She]  made  me  a 
present  of  the  orderly  book  of  one  of  the  French  regiments. 
1844  Regul.  ft  Ord.  Army  147  A  Private  Soldier  is  to  be 
employed  as  Regimental  Orderly-Room  Clerk.  Ibid.  273 
Officers  Commanding  the  Out-Guards  are  to  send  guides 
or  Orderly-men  to  the  Major  of  Brigade  of  the  Day.,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  new  Guards,  and  to  carry  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary.  1873  Act  36  \  37  Viet.  c.  77  I  28 
Affixing  Ihe  same  at  the  orderly  room  or  other  room  where 
the  business  is  carried  on  of  the  corps,  -to  which  he  belongs. 
1890  lllnstr.  Land.  Neivs  Christm.  No.  2/3  Porter  tore  a 
leaf  from  his  orderly  book. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  system  of  keeping  the  streets 
constantly  clean  by  continual   sweeping  and  re- 
moval of  dirt ;  see  B.  3. 

Orderly-Gin,  a  street  box  for  the  reception  of  refuse. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  250  The  streets  of 
Windsor . .  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  cleansed  upon  the 
orderly  plan.  1894  Daily  Neivs  24  Jan.  5/3  The  street 
orderly  bins  are  still  occasionally  taken  for  letter  boxes. 

B.  s6.  1.  A  non-commissioned  officer  or  private 
soldier  attending  upon  a  superior  officer  to  carry 
orders  or  messages. 

iSooAsiat.  Ann. Reg.,  Chron.  44/1  The  garrison.. marched 
down  to  the  number  of  2  killedars,  i  sippadar, . .  2  orderleys, 
i  colour  bearer  [etc.].  1814  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Junta  of 
Bilbao  12  Jan.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  XI.  439  In  the  house 
as  the  servant  or  orderly  of  the  officer  in  question.  1877 
A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xvi.  438  An  orderly  comes  in  haste 
to  bring  him  news  of  the  battle. 

2.  An  attendant  in  a  military  or  other  hospital, 
charged  with   the  care  of  the  patients  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  cleuiliness. 

1809  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Col.  Peacocks  29  Sept.  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  (r837)  V.  200  The  men  of  one  regiment  must  not  be 
employed  as  orderlies  to  men  of  other  regiments  in  the 
hospital  1854  Miss  MITFORD  in  L 'Estrange  Life  (1870) 
III.  xiv.  297  The  worst  of  surgeons  and  hospital  dressers 
and  orderlies. 

3.  A  man  whose  constant  work  it  is  to  keep  the 
streets  clean. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Land.  Latovr\\.  260  The  orderlies  .. 
keep  the  streets  free  from  mud  in  winter,  and  dust  in  summer. 
1895  Times  28  Mar.  4/6  E.  B.  and  J.  L  street  orderlies  in 
the  employ  of  the  St,  Giles's  Board  of  Works. 

4.  One  who  is  orderly  or  a  supporter  of  order. 
1831  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland  iv.  63  If  the  orderlies  chose 

to  try  their  strength  against  the  desperates,  there  should  be 
a  fair  battle. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.')  O'rderlyism,  the  system  of 
keeping  the  streets  clean  by  means  of  orderlies ; 
O'rderlyship,  the  office  of  an  orderly. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  256  Orderlyism,  or 
the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  promotion  of  public 
cleanliness.  1900  Daily  News  ^  Sept.  3/2  The  young  soldier 
..  is  then  placed  in  charge  of  a  ward,  where  ..  he  may  in  a 
year  or  so  attain  to  the  culmination  of  orderlyship. 

Orderly  (p-jdsili),  adv.   [f.  ORDER  sb.  +  -LY2.] 

L  In  order ;  in  due  order  or  regular  succession ; 
with  proper  arrangement,  disposition,  or  distribu- 
tion ;  methodically.  Now  rare. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alck.  Proem  in  Ashm.  (1652)  10  The 
effect  is  here  set  out  Orderly.  1535  COVERDAI.E  Luke  \.  3, 
I  thought  it  good  . .  to  wryte  the  same  orderly  vnto  the 
(good  Theophilus).  1599  NASHF.  Lenten  Slvffe  (1871)  58 
He  enquired  of  every  one  orderly,  What  he  had  eat? 
1654  VII.VAIN  Et it.  Ess.  11.  61  Of  Antoni's  blood  ..  issued 
three,  Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero  orderly.  1718  MORGAN 
Algifrs  II.  iv.  282  The  18  Galeots  and  2  Brig.-intines  ad- 
vanced, very  orderly.  1847  LONGF.  Evang.  i.  iii.  69  Orderly 
all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and  well  were  completed. 

fb.  In  conformity  with  order;  properly  in  regard 
to  place  in  a  series  ;  in  due  course,  duly.   Obs. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Li/e'd^til  App.  i. 
98  Be  it  the  sayd  sacrifice  were  a  thankesgeving ;  yet  it 
shall  not  orderlye  hereupon  ensue  that  it  were  an  accept- 
able ..  thankesgeving.  l6aS  KAKLK  Microcosm.,  Forniall 


ORDINAL. 

man  (Arb.)  }T  Hfc..lau^h-^  orilrily  himselfe.when  it  come* 
IM  hi  inrnc.  1657  SIAKKUW  Hk.  f  t'lir.  /'raver  (1661)  16  We 
begin  our  Service  wii  '  . .  And  that  very  orderly. 

a  1677  HAI.E  I'rini.  Oriff.  Man.  IV.  yiii.  359  As  in  a  curious 
piece  of  Lamlskip  there  are  orderly  interspersed  Clouds. 

2.  According  to  established  order  or  rule ; 
regularly,  properly,  duly;  in  conformity  with  good 
order  or  discipline  ;  in  a  well-conducted  or  well- 
behaved  manner.  Now  rare. 

1509  HP.  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
309  Yf  the  sacramentes  of  the  chirche  orderly  taken  ..  be 
auaylable.  1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Alms.  it.  (1882)  100  The 
church  hath  no  absolute  power  . .  to  elect  their  pastor,  to 
choose  him,  to  cal  him  orderly.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xxi.  24 
That. .all  may  know.. that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly 
and  keenest  the  law.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I. 
394  As  long  as  they  lived  orderly.  1717  Pkilif  Qvarll 
(1816)  24,  I .  .let  him  go  with  me,  which  he  did  very  orderly. 
1817  SOUTHEV  ll'at  Tyler  ill.  i,  Comporting  ourselves  orderly, 
As  peaceful  citizens. 

t8.  Arch.    (Cf.  ORDER**.  9 b.)  06s. 

1563  SHUTE  Archil.  Eivb,  The  chaunge  of  the  five  pillers 
orderly  to  be  vsed,  eche  of  them  in  his  kynde,  whiche  order 
of  buildinges  be  named  of  Vitruuius  as  followeth  //V«<« />/"*. 
sistylos,  diastylos,  ariostylos,  ettstylos, 

Orderly-man :  see  ORDERLY  a.  4. 

t  Ordinabi'lity.  Obs.  [f.next :  see  -ITT.]  The 
quality  of  being  ordinable;  capability  of  being 
ordained  or  directed  to  an  end  or  purpose. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  484  That  God  is  the  prime 
efficient  cause  of  the  material  entitative  act  of  sin,  may  be 
demonstrated,  .from  the  ordinabilitie  of  al  evil  to  some  good. 
01710  Br.  BULL  Serm.  ix.  Wks.  1827  I.  222  Our  obedi- 
ence to  God  ought  to  be  such,  as  that  it  may  have,  though 
not  a  merit  of  condignity  to  deserve  everlasting  bliss  . .  yet 
an  ordinability  (as  a  great  doctor  of  our  church  expresseth 
it) . .  that  is,  a  meetness,  fitness,  and  due  disposition  toward 
the  obtaining  of  it. 

t  O'rdiiiable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med  .L.  ordinabil- 
is,  f.  ordindre  to  ORDAIN.  Cf.  OF.  ordtnablc, 
ordonable  (Godef.).]  Capable  of  being  ordained, 
ordered,  or  directed  to  an  end,  purpose,  or  destiny. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Loot  11.  xiii.  (Skeat)  1.  20  Euery  thing 
though  it  be  good,  it  is  not  of  hymself  good,  but  it  is  good 
by  that  it  is  ordinable  to  the  greate  goodnes.  1650  V'ind. 
Hammonds  Addr.  xiv.  i  33  The  Killing  my  self  is  no  way 
ordinable  to  good.  «i677  HALE  Prim.  Orig,  Man.  i.  L  5 
The  knowledge,  .is  not  much  ordinable  or  applicable  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Man  that  knows  them. 

Ordinal  (pudinal),  a.  (sb)-)  [ad.  late  L. 
ordinal-is  denoting  order  or  place  in  a  series  (as 
a  number),  f.  ordo,  ordin-  OBDEB  :  see  -AL.  Cf.  F. 
ordinal,  used  byOresme,  I4thc.,  but  not  in  Cotgr., 
nor  in  common  use  till  i  "th  c.] 

1 1.  Conformable  to  order,  rule,  or  custom ; 
regular,  ordinary,  orderly.  Obs. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  180  pis  suynge  stondib 
most  in  ordynal  love  of  man.  1496  Dives  <J-  Paup.  (W.^de 
W.)  II.  vi.  115/1  To  kepe  obedyence  and  ordynall  subgeccion 
of  the  subgettes  to  theyr  spueraynes. 

2.  Marking  position  in  an  order  or  series;  applied 
to  those  numbers  which  refer  an  object  to  a  certain 
place  in  a  series  of  such  objects  (first,  second, 
third,  efc.),  as  distinguished  from  the  CARDINAL 
numbers  (one,  two,  three,  etc.). 

1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Gram.  12  marg.,  Ordinall  Numerals. 
1607  BP.  ANDREWES  Serm.  II.  212  'Primus'  is  an  ordinal 
number,  a  1*77  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  iv.  109  Number 
..whether  Collective,  as  three,  six,  nine;  or  Ordinal,  as  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram. 
277  Third  is  an  Adjective,  and  is  call'd  an  Ordinal  Number, 
as  Three  is  a  Cardinal  Number.  1891  SWEET  Short  Mitt. 
Eng.  Gram.  126  Most  of  the  ordinal  numerals  are  derivatives 
of  the  cardinal  ones. 

3.  Nat.  Hist.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  order  of 
animals  or  plants,  or  to  natural  order  in  general. 

1811-34  Goad's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  i  The  ordinal  name 
made  choice  of  is  Phlogotica.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat. 
182  The  dehiscence  of  their  capsule;  a  character  which  is 
not  now  esteemed  as  of  ordinal  importance.  1874  COUES 
Birds  If.  W.  294  Specific,  or  generic,  or  ordinal  lines  of 
distinction. 

4.  Of  or  nertaining  to  holy  orders,  rare. 

1841  G.  S.  FABER  Prm.  Lett.  (1844)  1. 140  Such  an  arrange- 
ment evidently  supposes  the  ordinal  identity  of  Bishops  and 
Presbyters. 

5.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  row  or  rows. 
1891  Classical  Rev.  460/1  All  the  pieces  move  both  in  an 

ordinal  or  straight  line.. or  in  a  diagonal  line.  1897  F. 
THOMPSON  New  Poems  139  Hand  in  hand  in  ordinal  dances. 
B.  sb.  An  ordinal  number :  see  2. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.  B  iij,  The  ordinals  are,  which 
declare  the  order  of  place  or  time.  1674  JEAKE  Arith. ('696) 
42  The  Denominators  are  best  pronounced  by  the  Ordinals, 
as  halves,  thirds. .etc.  186*  R.  G.  LATHAM  Elem.Comt. 
Philol.  11.  iv.  742  The  cardinals  as  compared  with  the 
ordinals  are  certainly  abstract,  and,  as  such,  ought,  at  the 
first  view,  to  be  the  newer  terms. 

Hence  O  rdlnalism,  the  quality  of  being  ordinal. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  LATHAM. 

Ordinal  (pudinal),  J*.2  [ad.  med.L,  ordinale, 
sb.  use  of  neuter  of  ordinalis  adj. :  see  prec.  Cf. 
F.  ordinal  (1 5th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

fl.  A  book  containing  rules,  or  a  body  of  rules 
or  regulations.  Obs. 
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Ordinal  is. .sometimes  used  for  a  Book,  containing  the 
Orders  and  Constitutions  of  a  Religious  House  or  Colledge. 

2.  A  book  setting  forth  the  order  of  the  services 
of  the  Church,   or  of  any  one  of  them,  as  they 
existed  before  the  Reformation  ;  a  service-book. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden(R.Q\\$  VII.  205  He  made  "be  ordynal 
of  pe  service  of  holy  chirche,  and  cleped  it  J>e  Cpnsuetudi- 
narius.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  203  As  Y  haue  red  in  dyuerse 
oolde  Ordlnahs  of  Cathedrall  Chirchis  and  of  Monasteries 
in  Ynglond.  1549  Act  34-4  Edw.  VI,  c.  10  §  i  All  Books 
called.  .Couchers,  Journals,  Ordinals.. shall  be.  .abolished. 
'11746  LEWIS  in  Gutch  Coll,  Cur.  II.  169  An  Ordinal;  in 
which  was  ordained  the  manner  of  saying  and  solemnizing 
divine  offices,  1846  MASKELL  Man.  Kit.  I.  p.  xliii,  Other 
Churches  equally  with  that  of  Sarum  would  have  had  their 
Ordinals. 

3.  A  book  prescribing  the  rules  to  be  observed, 
and  containing  the  form  of  service  to  be  used,  in 
the  ordination  of  deacons  and  priests,  and  the  con- 
secration of  bishops. 

1658  BRAMHALL  Consecr.  Bps.  112  Their  exceptions  .. 
were.. either  against  our  English  Ordinall,  or  against  the 
Legality  of  our  Bishops.  1732-8  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  (1822) 
I.  64  The  new  Common  Prayer-book  was  brought  into  the 
house,  with  an  ordinal  or  form  of  ordaining  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  1876  Prayer-book  Interleaved 339  This  prayer 
is  in  the  Roman  Ordinal  preceded  by  an  exposition  of  the 
duties  of  a  priest. 

Ordinance  (pMdinans),  sb.  Also  4-6  orden-, 
ordyn-,  (4  ordren-,  5  ordeyn-*1,  5-8  ordon-,  (6 
ordonn-),  6-8  ordn- ;  4-5  -aunse,  4-6 -aunce, 
-ans,  5  -auns,  -anse,  -awnce.  [a,  QY.ordenance, 
ordren-)  ordenn-,  ordon-,  mod.  K.  ordonnance^  ad. 
med.  L.  ordinantia,  f.  ordinant-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
ordinare  to  ORDAIN  :  cf.  the  variants  ORDNANCE, 
ORDONNANCE.]  The  action  of  ordaining,  ordering, 
or  arranging ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  ordered 
or  arranged. 

T" 1.  Arrangement  in  ranks  or  rows ;  esp.  in  order 
of  battle ;  battle-array  or  a  mode  of  battle-array ; 
also,  a  display  of  military  force  ;  a  host  in  array. 

c  1350  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  178  Alle  J>e  Sarazins 
conseile  in  J>e  schaft  was  writen,  &  alle  t>er  ordinance,  kyng 
R.  it  wiste.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XVH.  101  Soyn  thar 
ordinans  brak  thai.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.) 
112  We  fynd  be  ancient  custumis  of  weris  thre  ordynancis 
of  bataillis.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  29  He  assembled  alle  his 
folke  and  putte  hem  in  fayr  ordenaunce  of  bataylle.  1552 
LVNDESAY  Monarche  5424,  I  saw  Pape  lulius  manfullye 
Passe  to  the  feilde..,  With  ane  rycht  aufull  ordinance.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  455  A  whole  troupe.. of  horsmen  may 
ride  vpright  vnder  them  in  ordinance  of  bat  tell. 

2.  Arrangement  in  regular  sequence  or  proper 
relative  position ;  disposition  (of  things  or  matters) 
according  to  rule;  ordered,  arranged,  or  regulated 
condition ;  order.  Obs*  exc.  as  in  b, 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vL  105  (Camb.  MS.)  Destine 
is  tne  disposicion  and  ordinaunce  clyuynge  to  moeuable 
thinges.  c  1386  —  Clerk's  T.  905  The  chambres  for  tarraye 
in  ordinance  After  my  lust,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868) 
154  She  kepte  herastate  so  noble,  and  of  so  good  ordenaunce. 
1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  21  Astronomye  is  divided  infoure 
parties..  In  the  ordinaunce  of  the  sterres ;  In  disposicioun 
of  be  signes  [etc.].  1535  COVERDALE  i  Ckron.  xxvi[ij.  12 
This  is  the  ordinaunce  of  the  dorekepers . .  to  mynister  in  the 
house  of  the  Lorde.  1699  LISTER  Journ.  Paris  36  The 
Ordinance  and  Design  of  most  of  the  Royal  and  great 
Gardens  in  and  about  Paris  are  of  his  Invention. 

b.  Arrangement  of  literary  material,  or  colloca- 
tion of  parts,  as  in  architecture,  in  accordance  with 
some  plan  or  rule  of  composition  or  artistic  pro- 
duction ;  also,  a  characteristic  series  of  architectural 
parts:  =  ORDONNANCE  i. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  315  Vhech  vere  ageyn  the  ordi- 
nauns  of  oure  Book.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  39  To  devyde 
the  mater  by  chapytres  in  the  best  ordynaunce  that  I  shal 
conne.  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  i.  i,  I . .  haue  enterprysed 
this  hystory  on  y8  forsaid  ordynaunce  and  true  funda- 
cion;  1683  EVELYN  Diary  16  May,  Verrio's  invention  is 
admirable,  his  ordnance  full  and  flowing.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Ordnance^  In  Architecture,  the  giving  to  all  the  parts  of  a 
Building,  the  just  Dimensions  and  Quantity,  which  are 
requisite,  according  to  the  Model.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O. 
Miiller's  Anc.  Art  §  108  (ed.  2)  75  With  regard  to  the 
columnar  ordinances,  the  Doric  was  at  this  period  cultivated 
to  a  higher  degree  of  grace.  1862  FERGUSSON  Hist.  Mod. 
Archil.  185  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ordinance 
of  the  present  building  was  influenced  by  his  designs.  1885 
Academy  i  Aug.  69/2  Want  of  ordinance  lias  led  Major 
T.  to  perpetual  repetition. 

•{•  3.  The  arranging  of  plans ;  devising,  contriving, 
planning ;  a  device,  contrivance,  plan.  Obs. 

a  1330  Otuel  49  pei..maden  alle  here  ordenaunce,  To 
werren  uppon  J?e  king  of  France,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus 
n.  461  (510)  In  with>e  paleys  gardyn..Gan  he  and  I  wel 
half  a  day  to  dwelle  Right  for  to  speken  of  an  ordenaunce 
How  we  (JeGrekes  myghte  disauaunce.  a  1472  Eng.  Chron. 
(Camden  1856)  39  Cerlayn  Lollardes  . .  hadde  purposid  ..  to 
haue  slayn  the  kyng . .  but  the  king . .  was  warned  of  their  fals 
purpos  and  ordenaunce.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng;  ccxix. 
209  Commune  loos  sprong  in  englond  thurgh  comectyng 
and  ordynaunce  of  the  frere  prechours,  that  sire  Edward  of 
Carnariuan  was  alyue. 

fb.  Institution,  foundation  (<3/"  any  thing).   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Heb.  iv.  3  Sotheli  the  werkis  maad  parfyt 
fro  the  ordynaunce  of  the  world. 

f4.  The  action  or  process  of  making  ready, 
preparing,  or  providing;  preparation,  provision, 
equipment ;  a  preparatory  step  or  measure  ;  hence, 
the  result  of  such,  provision  ^/"(something).  Obs. 


c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  486  (535)  And  Troylus  bat  al 
(jis  puruyaunce  Knew  at  \>c  fulle  . .  Hadde  here-vp-on  ek 
made  gret  ordenaunce.  <•:  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxx.  300 
Whan  men  passed  . .  unto  that  yle  men  maden  ordynance 
for  to  passen  by  Schippe,  23  dayes  or  more.  1450-80  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.  12  That  he  may  wisely  purveye  and  make 
contrary  ordynaunce  ayens  hem.  c  1500  Bat.  Egyngecourte 
70  in  Hazl.  E.  P,  P.  II.  96  Great  ordynance  of  gunnes  the 
kynge  let  make,  And  shypte  them  at  London  all  at  ones. 
c  1534  MS.  Additional  6113,  If.  106  The  counterpoynte 
clothe  of  golde,  the  curteyns  of  whyte  sarcenette.  .were  of 
the  queries  owne  ordonnance.  1580  BARET  Afo.  D  1166  The 
first  ordinaunce,  or  first  draught,  which  is  done  with  a  cole, 
adumbratio.  i6«  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1747)  126 
But  there  was.. no  ordinance,  no  provision  made  for  the 
abolishing  of  their  barbarous  customs  and  manners. 

b.   Material  adjuncts,  apparatus,  furniture.   Obs. 

1475  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  133/1  The  Tynne,  Stuff  and 
Ordenaunce  to  the  same  myne  belongyng.  1511  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  608  Cynctours,  moldes,  ordy- 
naunces,  and  euery  other  thyng  concernyng  the  same 
vawtyng.  1552  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich  in 
Norfolk  Archxol.  (1865)  VII.  52  Itm  the  ordynance  of  the 
sepulcre  prised  at  v9.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  vi.  38  ?trarg'.t 
[Was  the  house  finished]  with  all  the  appurtenances  therof, 
and  with  all  the  ordinaunces  therof. 

tc.  spec.  Warlike  provision,  equipment,  or 
stores:  now  ORDNANCE,  q.v. 

6.  The  action  of  ordering  or  regulating ;  regula- 
tion, direction,  management;  authoritative  appoint- 
ment or  dispensation  ;  control,  disposal,  arch. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)83  His  doughter  Custance 
was  wedded  to  Bretayn,  With  William's  ordinance,  vnto  the 
erle  Alayn.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  F  759, 1  putte  me  hoolly 
in  youre  disposicion  and  ordinaunce.  c  1410  HOCCLEVE 
Mother  of  God  43  Thou  schapen  art  by  goddis  ordynance 
To  preye  for  vs.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV ^  222  b, 
Committyng  the  lyfes  . .  whole  to  the  dukes  discrecion  and 
ordinaunce.  1549  Conipl.  Scot.  i.  19  Stablit  be  the  infinite 
diuyne  ordinance.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  5  That 
Ordinance  of  God,  whereby  every  creature  is  governed  and 
guided.  1885  RUSKIN  Pleas.  Eng.  139  Unless  music  exalt 
and  purify,  it  is  not  under  St.  Cecilia's  ordinance. 

b.  That  which  is  ordained  or  decreed  by  the 
Deity  or  by  Fate;  a  dispensation,  decree,  or  ap- 
pointment of  Providence  or  of  Destiny. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxliv.  18  Godis  wayes  ere  his 
ordynaunce  &  willis.  £1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  619  He 
wist  it  was  goddis  ordenaunce.  1554  J.  BRADFORD  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  11.  App.  xxix.  82  By  thy  most  just 
ordinance  yea  by  thy  merciful  ordinance  also.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cymb,  iv.  ii.  145  Let  Ord'nance  Come  as  the  Gods  fore-say 
it.  1688  SHADWELL  Sqr.  Alsatia  v,  Great  souls  are  above 
ordinances.  1842  TENNYSON  Tithonus  30  Why  should  a  man 
desire ..  To ..  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance  Where  all 
should  pause? 

f  c.  Ordained  or  appointed  place,  condition, 
course,  etc.  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  141  [He]  passis 
till  his  ordinaunce  quhare  he  is  ordanyt  tobe.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jul.  C,  i.  iii.  66  If  you  would  consider  the  true  cause, . .  Why 
all  these  things  change  from  their  Ordinance,  Their  Natures, 
and  pre-formed  Faculties. 

6.  Authoritative  direction  how  to  proceed  or  act; 
established  rule  or  body  of  principles;  system  of 
government,  polity,  or  discipline.    Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  101  Of  Codes  ordinance 
he  forsoke  J>e  schap.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  26 
For  I>is  ende  shulden  clerkes. . preie  God  "bat  his  ordrenance 
[?'.  r.  ordenaunce]  were  kepte  in  his  strengj>e.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xiii.  58  After  be  constitucioun  and  ordinaunce  of 
be  rewmes  whare  bai  dwell.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i. 
16  Cyuyle  ordynance  ys  but  as  a  mean  to  bryng  man  to 
obserue  thys  law  of  nature.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  ii. 
Wks.  (1851)  102  At  the  returne  from  the  Captivity  things 
were  only  restor'd  after  the  ordinance  of  Moses  and  David. 
1784  COWPER  Task  i.  743  She  has  presum'd  t'annul  And 
abrogate  . .  The  total  ordonance  and  will  of  God.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ.  vi.  352  Then  the  voice  Of  Ida  sounded, 
issuing  ordinance. 

7.  An  authoritative  direction,  decree,  or  command ; 
in  more  restricted  sense,  a  public  injunction  or  rule 
of  narrower  scope,  less  permanent  nature,  or  less 
constitutional  character  than  a  law  or  statute,  as  a 
decree  of  a  sovereign,  an  enactment  of  a  municipal 
or  other  local  body,  etc. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  ordinance  and  statute,  see 
HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1878)  III.  vm.  iii,  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
II.  xvii.  §  292.  In  Eng.  Hist,  the  decrees  of  the  Ordainers 
(with  the  king's  assent)  in  1310  were  '  ordinances ' ;  the  name 
is  also  given  to  the  Ordinance  of  the  Forest  (33  &  34  Ed.  I), 
and  the  Ordinance  of  the  Staple  (27  Ed.  Ill,  st.  2),  etc. 
The  Acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  after  1641  were  at  first 
called  Ordinances;  one  of  these  was  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  of  1645,  ordaining  that  no  member  ofparliament 
should  thenceforth  hold  any  civil  or  military  office.  After 
1649  the  name  'act'  was  officially  used;  but  as  all  these 


of  Charles  X  in  1830,  overthrowing  the  constitution,  and  sus- 
pending the  liberty  of  the  press.  See  also  ORDONNANCE  2, 2  b. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1460  Swyche  ys  Goddys 
ordynaunce,  'For  veniaunce  to  take  veniaunce1.  13851  in 
Eng-.  Gilds  (1870)  80  peise  ben  ye  ordynaunse  of  bis  glide. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  61  Ordynaunces  of  pryuate 
lawes  in  Reames  and  in  comynaltees  ben  cleped  '  statutes  '. 
1477  Prcsentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  27  Rychard 
Dyschforth  ..  toke  &  selld  j  stranges  man  heirreng  . .  agans 
ordonans  of  the  ton.  1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  12  §  5  Every 
Person. .that  shall  take  any  License  contrary  to  this  Ordi- 
nance. 1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  320/1  This  yeare 
[1310]  also  there  were  ordinances  made  for  the  state  and 
gouernement  of  the  realme.  by  the  prelats,  carles,  and 
barons,  which  were  confirmed  with  the  sentence  of  excom- 


munication against  all  them  that  should  go  about  to  breake 
the  same.  1598  HAKRET  Theor.  IVarres  \\.  \.  30  He  shall  obey 
the  ordinances  of  the  Sergeant  Maior.  16*33  CAI.LIS  Stat. 
Sewers  (1647)  230  An  Ordinance  is  a  word  having  a  more 
private  and  less  powerful  signification  then  the  word  Law 
hath  ;  for  it  is  a  Law  but  of  a  secundary  power,  enacted  by 
a  Corporation,  Company  or  Commission.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  199  They  should  have  an  Ordinance  of 
Parliament  for  their  Indemnity.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's 
Lett,  to  People  185  Laws  and  ordonances,  which  are  framed 
according  to  the  aspect  of  the  day.  1827  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  II.  x.  180  The  most  popular  justification  for  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  .was  soon  found  at  Naseby.  1830-* 
Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  182/1  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  king 
[Ch.  X.  ]  signed  three  Ordinances  which  superseded  the  Con- 
stitution. 1830  AMELIA  OPIK  Jnil.  23  Dec.,  This  gentleman 
. .  is  the  editor  of  a  journal,  and  wrote  against  the  Ordinances. 
1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvii.  §  292  The  Statute  is 
primarily  a  legislative  act,  the  ordinance  is  primarily  an 
executive  one  ; . .  the  enacting  process  incorporates  the  statute 
into  the  body  of  the  national  law,  the  royal  notification  of 
the  ordinance  simply  asserts  that  the  process  enunciated  in 
the  ordinance  will  be  observed  from  henceforth, 

8.  A  practice  or  usage  authoritatively  enjoined  or 
prescribed ;  esp.  a  religious  or  ceremonial  observ- 
ance, as  the  sacraments. 

1388  WYCLIF  Titus  Prol.,  He  warnelh  Tite,  and  enfourmeth 
hym  of  the  ordynaunce  of  presthod,  and  of  spiritual  con- 
uersacioun.  ^1425  Cursor  M.  11292  (Trin.)  pei  bare  be 
childe..into  be  temple  For  to  do  of  him  bat  day  bat  orde- 
naunce \Cott.  settenes]  was  of  be  lay.  1643  T.  CASE  Serm.  in 
Kerr  Covenants  fy  Covenanters  (1895)  265  This  service,  being 
an  ordinance  of  God.  1648  Shorter  Catech.  §92  A  sacrament 
is  an  holy  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ,  wherein,  by  sensible 
signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  repre- 
sented, sealed,  and  applied  to  believers,  a  1649  WINTHROP 
New  Eng.  (1853)  II.  376  Private  members  making  speeches 
in  the  church  assemblies  to  the  disturbance  and  hindrance 
of  the  ordinances.  1704  NELSON  Festivals  fy  Fasts  n.  vii. 
(1720)  542  Candidates  of  this  sacred  Ordinance  [Confirma- 
tion]. 1785  PALEV  Mor.  P  kilos.  Wks.  1825  IV.  59  Civil 
society  is  but  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  man.  1861 
STANLEY  East.  Ch.  ii.  72  Reciting  the  Nicene  creed.. before 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  to  guard  that  ordin- 
ance against  Arian  intruders.  1865  SEELEY  Ecce  Homo  i, 
(1868)  3  Many  ..  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  his 
baptism  in  implicit  faith  that  the  ordinance  was  divine. 

D.  Applied  esp.  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

1830-40  ('  To  observe  the  Ordinance  ',  a  usual  expression 
with  Independents  and  Baptists),  a  1891  SPURCEON  Auto- 
biog.  iv.  (1897)  26  The  table,  on  which  were  spread  the  bread 
and  the  wine  on  days  when  they  had  the  ordinance ;  I  think 
that  was  the  correct  phrase  when  our  good  folks  intended 
'  the  communion '. 

*f  9.  The  decree  of  an  umpire  settling  a  matter 
in  dispute  ;  the  authoritative  settlement  of  relations 
between  parties.  Obs. 

I375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  79  This  ordynance  thaim  thocht 
the  best.  1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II  I.  650/1  This  is  the  or- 
denance  that  Thomas  Archebisshop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Richard  Lord  the  Grey.,  haven  made  bet  wen  William 
Lord  the  Roos  on  that  oon  partie  and  Robert  Tirwhit . .  on 
that  other  partie.  1569  J.  ROGERS  Gl.  Godly  Lone  (1876) 
182  The  ordinance  that  God  made  betweene  man  and  wife. 

*t"  1O.  Appointment  to  office  ;  esp.  admission  to 
office  in  the  Church  ;  =  ORDINATION  2.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  141  His  successour  schal 
come  to  b*  primat  of  Caunterbury>  and  he  schal  take  his 
ordynaunce  [L.  ordinationem,  1432-50  ordinacion]  of  hym. 
1430  Rollsof  Parlt.  V.  184/1  To  make  or  ordeine  ony  Officer 
..  of  whom  the  makyng  and  ordenaunce.  .longed  to  you. 

fll.  Rank,  order  (in  the  state).  Obs.  rare"1. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  ii.  12  Things  created  ..  to  ..  be  still, 
and  wonder,  When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  vp  To 
speake  of  Peace,  or  Warre. 

1 12.  =  Company  of  Ordinance :  see  ORDON- 
NANCE 2  b.  Obs. 

"t*  O'rcliiiaiice,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ordinance, 
ORDNANCE  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish  with  ordnance 
or  military  equipment,  esp.  artillery. 

1331  ELYOT  Gov.  \\.  ii,  A  shippe  of  wonderfull  beautie,  well 
ordinanced  and  manned  for  his  defence  and  saulfe  conducte. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  22  Foystes  and  Rowgalies 
so  well  ordinaunced  and  with  such  peces  as  was  not  seen 
in  shippes  before.  Ibid.  119  This  was  a  strong  toune  well 
walled,  dyched  and  ordinaunced  but  not  manned. 

Or  din  and  (^Jdinsend).  [ad.  L.  ordinand-us, 
gerundive  of  ordinare  to  ORDAIN.]  One  who  is 
about  to  be  ordained,  a  candidate  for  ordination. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  Ordinand,..\n  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,  one  about  to  receive  orders.  1885  DIXON  Hist* 
Ch.  E.  III.  191  The  only  dress  prescribed  to  the  ordinands, 

Ordinaiit  (pudinant),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [In 
1 5th  c.  a.  OF.  ordinant,  pr.  pple.  of  ordiner  ;  in 
modern  use  ad.L.  ordinant-em,  pr.pple.  of  ordinare: 
see  ORDAIN  v.] 

A.  adj.    That   orders,    arranges,  regulates,   or 
directs;  fable  to  order  or  direct  (ofo.). 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  109  Be  by  comandour 
swyfte,  &  qweynte,  &  ordinant.  x6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  48 
(Qos.)  Euen  in  that  was  Heauen  ordinant.  1870  RUSKIN 
Lect.  Art  iii.  72  The  instantaneously  selective  and  ordinant 
energy  of  the  brain. 

B.  sb.  One  who  ordains  or  confers  holy  orders. 
1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Ordinant^  a  prelate  conferring 

orders.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Rflig.  KnowL  II.  1701  The 
Council  of  Trent  declares  ..  that  the  words  of  the  ordinant, 
'  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ',  have  efficacy. 

t  Ordina'ntial,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  med.L. 
ordindntia  ORDINANCE  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ordinances;  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinance. 


ORDINAB. 

1657  TRAFP  Comm.  Ps.xxv.  10  All  the  passages  and  pro- 
ceedings, both  ordinantiall  and  providentiall  whereby  he 
cometh  nnd  communicateth  himself  to  his  people. 

O'rdinar,  a.  and  sb.     Chiefly  Sc. ;  now  only 
dial.     Forms :    5  ordonnayre,  5-6  ordiner,  or-    , 
dynare,  6-9  ordinare,  6-  ordinar,  (9  ordnar).    i 
[a.  OF.   orden-,  ordinaire   adj.    and   sb.,   ad.  L. 
ordinarius  :  see  ORDINARY  a.  and  ^.] 

A.  adj.  =  ORDINARY  a. 

"Judge  ordinar:  see  ORDINARY  a..  2. 

1508  DUNBAB  Poems  v\\.  heading ,  Consaloure,and  chamer- 
lane  ordinare  to.. Leys,  King  of  France.  1517  TORKINGTON 
Pilgr.  (1884)  62  The  Maryoners  brake  the  ordinar  takele  of 
the  shippe.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks. 
(1892)  6  The  ordinar  cxpensis  of  the  college  of  human!  te. 
1614  WITHER  Sat.  to  King  in  Juvenilia  (1633)  338,  I  speak 
not  this  because  I  think  there  be  More  than  the  ordinarest 
gifts  in  me.  c  1670  Bond  in  G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  Popery 
(1680)  44,  I  shall  take,  or  apprehend  any  Person  or  Persons 
guilty  thereof,  and  present  them  to  the  Judge  Ordinar.  1692 
SIR  W.  HOPE  Fenciuf'Mastcr  i$b  The  ordinar  Complement 
of  all  Fencing-Schools.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1855  I.  179,  I  wad  rather  get  fou  five  hunder  times  in  an 
ordinar  way. 

b.  By  ordinar,  adjectival  and  advb.  phr.  (*&".) : 
Beyond  what  is  usual ;  unusual,  unusually. 

1823  GALT  K.  Gilhaize  II.  126  They  were  by  ordinare 
obedient  and  submissive.  Ibid,  181  With  a  calm  voice, 
attuned  to  by  ordinare  solemnity. 

B.  sb.    =  ORDINARY  sb.,  in  various  senses. 

1405  Bidding-  Prayer  in  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  64  For  al 
prelates  and  ordiners.  1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  186  He  was 
chef  Justic  of  the  Peas  and  hys  ordynare.  1485  CAXTON 
Chas.  Gt,  20  Ye  shal  byleue  in  holy  chyrche  our  catholyque 
moder,  &  her  ordonnayre.  1553  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  142  The  exhorbitant  prices  takin  ..  for  thair  ordinar,  viz., 
dennar,  supper  and  bedding,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  262  Feild  peaceis  witht  all  thair 
ordinaris  of  poullder  and  bullat.  1600  Burgh  Ktcs.  Glasgow 
(1876)  I.  207  That  nane  of  thame  have  nather  boy  nor  doig 
with  thame  ouhair  thai  eit  thair  ordiner.  1818  SCOTT  tfrt. 
Midi,  xviii,  Our  minnie's  sair  mis-set,  after  her  ordinar,  sir. 
1887  STEVENSON  Merry  Men  v.  55  There's  nae  soberer  man 
than  me  in  my  ordnar. 

Hence  f  O'rdinarly  adv.   =  ORDINARILY. 

1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  John  xii.  20  Among  them,  that  ordin- 
arely  came  to  worshyp.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot,  x,  286  As  fell  thame  ordinarlie.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  168  Such . .  are  ordinarly  afraid  and 
stand  in  awe  of  false  scorns. 

Ordinarily  (^zdinarili),  ado.  [f.  ORDINARY 
a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  an  ordinary  manner  or  degree. 

f  1.  In  conformity  with  rule  or  established  custom 
or  practice ;  according  to  settled  method ;  as  a 
matter  of  regular  practice  or  occurrence.  Obs. 

1531  MORE  Con/tit,  Tindale  Wks.  588/2  As.. god.  .calleth 
vpon  al  people  both  electes  and  reprobates  to  come  to  him, 
so  doth  he  after  both  twaine.  .gone  awaye  by  sinne  againe, 
call  ordinarily  vpon  them  both  of  hys  lyke  mercy  still.  1540 
Act  32  Hen,  VI/I.c.  7  §  2  The  same  ordinarye  ,.  shall., 
precede  ..  ordinarylye  or  summarilye,  accordynge  to  ..  the 
sayd  ecclesiasticall  lawes.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  in.  i.  (1723)  135  Springs  and  Rivers., do  [not]  derive 
the  Water,  which  they  ordinarily  refund,  from  Rains. 

2.  In  the  ordinary  or  usual  course  of  events  or 
state  of  things;  in  most  cases;  usually,  commonly. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  176  We  ought  not  to  iudge  of  that 
wmche  chaunceth  seldome,  but  of  that  which  happeneth 
most  ordinarily.  ^1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  169  In  .. 
Madrid.. there  are  ordinarily  600,000  souls.  1691  T.  1 1|  \i  i  I 
Ace.  New  Invent.  18  Of  a  more  blew  colour  than  Lead 
ordinarily  is.  1713  I.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  150 
The  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  are  ordinarily  made  use  of.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  iv.  I.  432  The  gates  of  Whitehall, 
which  ordinarily  stood  open  to  all  comers,  were  closed. 

3.  In  an  ordinary  degree ;   to  the  usual  extent. 
Esp.   in   phr.   more  than  ordinarily  =  unusually, 
exceptionally  :  cf.  ORDINARY  a.  3  c. 

1607  LOCKE  ^nd  Vind.  Reas,  Cnr.  255  If  they  were  but 
ordinarily  fair  and  prudent  Men.  1709  Tatler  No.  81  P  i, 
I  am  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  do  Justice  to  the 
Persons.  1876  M  iss  YONGE  Womankind\\\\.  65  The  ordinarily 
intelligent  child,  with  a  healthy  appetite  for  books. 

4.  In  the  ordinary  way ;  as  is  normal  or  usual. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xviii.  161  Ray  DG  ordinarily  re- 
fracted by  the  first  rhomb  will  be  extraordinarily  refracted 
by  the  second.  1873  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  II.  Pref.  n 
Materials,  .to  be  found  in  any  ordinarily  furnished  library. 

Ordinariness  (pudinarines).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•NBSS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  or- 
dinary ;  usual  or  commonplace  character ;  (with  an 
and  pi,}  an  instance  of  this  quality. 

1619  HIERON  ll'ks.  II.  8  Let  profanenesse  and poperie  cast 
reproches  vpon  diligence  and  ordtnarinesse.  a  1665  J.  GOOD- 
WIN Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  397  Whereas  the  persons  yet 
under  reproof  are  wont  to  pretend . .  lowness  and  ordinariness 
of  matter,  or  of  teaching,  in  the  ministry  which  they  have 
a  mind  to  quit.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIV. 
332  An  idiomatic  ordinariness  of  diction,  which  has  been 
praised  for  its  simplicity.  1871  H.  B.  FORMAN  Living  Poets 
247  The  eight  verses  work  through  a  variety  of  ordinarinesses 
to  the  final. 

Ordinary  (pudinari),  sb.  Also  4-7  ordyn-, 
5-6  orden-,  7  ordn-.  [In  earlier  senses,  a.  early 
OF.  and  Anglo-F.  ordinarie  t  ad.  med.L.  ordinari- 
us  (sc.JMdext  liber  j  etc.)  and  as  neut.  sb.  ordind- 
rium\  in  some  senses  prob.  immediately  from  the 
L.  words ;  later  senses  are  partly  native  develop- 
ments of  the  earlier,  partly  translations  of  K. 
ordinaire,  and  largely,  elliptical  uses  of  ORDINARY 

a.j  sometimes  after  F.  types.] 
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I.  Applied  to  a  person  or  staff  of  persons. 

1.  Eccl.  and  Common  Law,  One  who  has,  of 
his  own  right  and  not  by  special  deputation, 
immediate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  as  the 
archbishop  in  a  province,  or  the  bishop  or  bishop's 
deputy  in  a  diocese. 

[119*  Hum  UN  in.  xxii.  §  3  En  tel  cas  covendra  tie  ceo  estre 
ceriific  par  le  Evask  et  par  les  ordinaries.]  ciiSo  WvctiFiV/. 
Wks,  III.  384  Freris..ben  exempt  fro  biscnopis  and  o)»er 
ordinaries.  1480  Bury  Wills  (Camdcn)  60  Tne  ordenary, 


afore  whom  this  myn  testament  schall  be  prouyd.  1599 
RASTKLI.  Pastyme^  Hist.  Brit,  (1811)  193  Clerkes  indyted 
of  felonye  shalbe  delyvered  to  the  ordynaryes.  1500  SWIM- 
'S- -  -.  -__  fM-_  ...I.'  L.  J_TT_-.L  L- 


BURNE  Testaments  205  The  executor  which  deriueth  his 
authoritie  from  the  lawe,  is  the  Bishop  or  Ordinarie  of  euerie 
diocesse.  1607  COWELL  Interfir.t  Ordinarie  (Ordinar iits\ 
though  in  the  ciuil  lawe,  whence  the  word  is  taken,  it  doth 
sign i tic  any  iudge  that  hath  authoritie  to  take  knowledge  of 
causes  in  his  owne  right,  as  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  not  by 
deputation  ;  yet  in  our  common  lawe,  it  is  most  commonly 
..taken  for  him,  that  hath  ordinarie  Jurisdiction  in  causes 
ecclesiastical  1.  1687  BP.  CARTWRICHT  in  Magd.  Coll.  4- 
7<M.  //  (O.  H.  S.)  115  The  King. .is  Supreme  Ordinary  of 
this  Kingdom.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xviii.  277  If 
the  bishop  be  both  patron  and  ordinary,  he  shall  not  have 
a  double  time  allowed  him  to  collate  in.  1875  STUBBS  Const, 
Hist.  III.  xviii.  98  It  was  agreed  that  all  Lollards.. should 
be  handed  over  to  the  ordinaries  to  be  tried. 

2.  Civil  Law.     A  judge  having  authority  to  take 
cognizance  of  cases  in  his  own  right  and  not  by 
delegation;  spec,  in  Scotland,  one  of  the  five  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  who  constitute  the  Outer 
House  {—Lord  Ordinary -,  OKDINAKY  a.  2);  in 
U,  S.}  a  judge  of  a  court  of  probate. 

1607  [see  prec.  sense].  1641  Tertnes  de  la  Ley  212.  1658 
in  PHILLIPS.  1834  Taifs  Mag,  I.  724/1  From  Mr  Hope's 
statement,  .the  Ordinaries  fare  worse  than  the  Judges  of  the 
Inner-House,  as  they  must  sometimes  read  manuscript..  .1 
do  not  know  a  more  laborious  life  than  that  of  one  of  the 
Lords  Ordinary.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  755/2  The 
junior  or  last  appointed  Ordinary  of  the  First  Division  is 
appointed  to  sit  as  junior  of  the  two  permanent  Lords 
Ordinary  of  the  Second  Division. 

3.  An   officer  in  a  religious   fraternity  having 
charge  of  the  convent,  etc.  :   =  med.L.  ordinarius 
(Du  Cange).  06s.  exc.  Hist. 

1481  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  68  The  Secresten  of  the  Mona- 
sterie  of  Bury  Seym  Edmund,  Ordinarie  of  the  same  place. 

4.  a.    A   diocesan    officer    appointed    to    give 
criminals  their  neck-verses,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  death ;    more   fully  o.  of  assize  and  sessions. 
b.  The  chaplain  of  Newgate  prison3  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prepare  condemned  prisoners  for  death. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Ordinary ...Also  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocesses  Sub  at  Sessions  and  Assizes,  to  give  Malefactors 
their  Neck-verses,  and  to  judge  whether  they  read  or  no. 
1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  in.  xiii,  The  Ordinary's  paid 
for  setting  the  psalm,  and  the  parish-priest  for  reading  the 
ceremony.  1754  FIELDING  ")on.  Wild  iv.  i,  In  Newgate., 
the  ordinary  himself,  .declared  that  he  was  a  cursed  rogue, 
but  no  conjurer.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  v.  (1870)  187  He 
is  a  kind  of  Ordinary,  not  of  Newgate,  but  of  nature.  1900 
SIR  W.  BESANT  in  Daily  News  3  Sept.  6/2  The  prisoner  was 
conveyed  to  the  spot  in  a  cart  lieside  his  own  coffin,  while 
the  ordinary  sat  beside  him  and  exhorted  him. 
f5.  A  stage  prompter.  Obs. 

i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  7ib,  The  players.. are  prompted 
by  one  called  the  Ordinary,  who  followeth  at  their  uack 
with  the  booke  in  his  hand. 

f  6.  A  courier  conveying  dispatches  or  letters  at 
regular  intervals ;  hence,  post,  mail.  Obs.  ( —  F. 
ordinaire,  i7th  c.  in  Littre.) 

1667  TEMPLE  Lett,  to  Gourville  Wks.  1731  II.  32  By  the 
last  Ordinary  from  Spain,  it  appears  that  they  dream  no 
more  of  War  there  than  they  do  of  Fire.  1704  SWIFT  Opera- 
tion of  Spirit  Wks.  1768  I.  202,  I  have  not  had  a  line,  .these 
three  last  ordinaries.  1730  OWEN  SWINY  in  G.  Colman 
Postk,  Lett*  (1820)  26,  I  nave  rec"1  no  answer,  as  yet,. .but 
hope  to  have  one  by  y*  next  week's  ordinary. 

1 7.  A  staff  of  officers  in  regular  attendance  or 
service  :  cf.  ORDINARY  a.  3  b.  Obs. 

1526  in  Honsek,  Ord.  (1790)  165  The  ordinary  of  the  King's 
chamber  which  have  bouche  of  Court  &  also  their  dietts 
within  the  Court.  [Here  follows  a  list  of  officers  of  the 
Household.] 

8.  fa.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1769.)  Obs. 
a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  323/1  He 
is  to  take  care  to  pay  the  Ordinary  of  the  Navy  every 
Quarter.  170*  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rtl.  (1857)  V.  230  Resolv'd, 
that  129,314^.  iBs.  03*^  be  allowed  for  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy.  1757  ROBERTSON  in  Pkil,  Trans.  L.  31  They  were  all 
labouring  men,  belonging  to  the  ordinary  of  Portsmouth 
yard.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Ordinary^  the 
establishment  of  the  persons  employed  by  the  government 
to  take  charge  of  the  ships  of  war,  which  are  laid-up  in., 
harbour.  These  are ..  composed  of  the  warrant-officers  of 
the  said  ships, . .  and  their  servants.  There  is  besides  a  crew 
of  labourers  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  ordinary. 

b.  (See  quot.  1863.)  Chizfty  in  y\u.  in  ordinary 
(of  a  ship),  laid  up  or  out  of  commission  (aUo/Ef.). 
1754  Ess.  Manning-  Fleet  24  Warrant-Officers  doing  Duty 
on  Board  any  Ships  in  Ordinary.  1847  J.  WILSON  Ckr. 
North  (1857)  I.  242  The  crutch  is  laid  up  in  ordinary.  1863 
P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  192  Dockyard  ordinaries  is 
merely  another  name  for  reserves  of  ships  of  war.  ^When 
ships  of  war  are  said  to  be  in  ordinary,  the  meaning  is  that 
they  are  in  one  of  three  stages  of  readiness  for  commission 
and  active  service.  1898  j.  K.  LAUGHTON  in  Trans.  R. 
Hist.  Soc.  XII.  89  'In  ordinary'  at  that  time  [1805]  meant 
being  repaired,  or  waiting  to  be  repaired,  but  certainly  nut 
lit  1W  service. 


ORDINARY. 

H.  Rule,  ordinance,  ordinal.    ( =•  med.  L.  ordi- 
n&rius,  ordinSrium.) 

t  9.  A  formula  or  rule  prescribing  a  certain 
order  or  course  of  action  ;  an  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, prescript  b.  A  prescribed  or  customary 
course  or  procedure ;  regular  custom  or  wont.  Obs. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  llandl.  Synne  10910  WyJ>  )>ese  prestes  hyt 
shulde  fare  so  Whan  here  parysshenes  ognete  mysdo,  WyJ» 
feyre  techyng,  gode  spelles, . .  And  wyj>  ordynaryys  of  holy 
cherche.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  ix.  (Shales.  Soc.)  87  To  obey 
the  ordenaryes  of  the  temple  echeon.  15*6  in  Househ.  Ord. 
(1790)  140  The  Serjeant  of  the  bakehouse.. to  make  &  bake 
the  bread.. according  to  the  auntient  ordinary  of  the  house* 
hold.  1594  CAREW  Huartts  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  193  Oft 
times  they  procure  the  feauer,and  their  ordinarie  b  to  make 
melancholic  by  adustion. 

1O.  A  rule  prescribing,  or  book  containing,  the 
order  of  divine  service,  esp.  that  of  the  mass ;  the 
established  order  or  form  for  saying  mass;  the 
service  of  the  mass,  or  that  part  preceding  and 
ibllowing  the  canon. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxii.  245  Bokes,  that  were 
occupyed  in  the  deuyne  seruyce  of  the  Churche,  as  the 
Ordynall  or  Consuetudynary,  the  whiche..is  nowe  named 
Salysbury  vse,  or  the  ordinary  after  Salysbury  vse.  1655 
FULLER  C/i.  Hist.  in.  i.  §  23  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
devised  that  Ordinary  or  form  of  service,  which  hereafter 
was  observed  in  the  whole  kingdom,  a  1839  MACKINTOSH 
Rcvol.  1688  Wks.  1846  II.  263  The  judicial  determinations, 
which  recognised  his  [the  King's]  right,  .to  make  ordinaries 
for  the  outward  rule  of  the  Church. 
til.  A  devotional  manual  containing  instruc- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  life.  Obs. 

150*  Ord.  Crysten  Men  colophon,  Here  endeth  the  booke 
named  the  Ordynarye  of  Crysten  Men, . .  enprynted  in  Flete 
Strete  by  Wynken  de  Worde.  1578  SCOLOKER  (title)  The 
Ordenarye  for  all  faythfull  Chrystians  to  leade  a  Vertuous 
and  Godly  lyfe. 

111.    Something   ordinary,   regular,   or   usual. 
(From  the  adj.  in  Fr.  or  Fjig.) 
1 12.  A  lecture  read  at  regular  or  stated  times. 
1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  219  Hit  happede  seynte 
Edmunde  to  forgete  that  impression ..  by  studyenge  for  an 
ordinary  to  be  redde  in  the  morowe  foloynge.     c  1500  in 
Peacock    Slat.    Cambridge  (1841)  App.   A.   p.  xliv,  The 
Bedellys  shall  sett  the  Doctor  from  hys  place  to  the  conunyn 
Scolys  to  rede  his  Ordinarye. 

+  13.  Customary  fare;  a  regular  daily  meal  or 
allowance  of  food ;  by  extension,  a  fixed  portion, 
an  allowance  of  anything  (=  F.  ordinaire).  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  xvi.  173  They.. reteyne  and  kepe 
more  goodes  and  richesses  than  [frinted  that]  they  nede 
for  their  ordynarye.  1577-87  HOLINSHF.D  Ckroii.  II.  ao/a 
Albeit.. his  house  is  frequented .. of  the  nobilitie.  .yet^  his 
ordinarie  is  so  good,  that  a  verie  few  set  feasts  are  provided 
for  them.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farnie  129  Giue 
him  rather  some  Hay  to  eat,  than  to  lead  him  to  water,  and 
after  that  to  giue  him  his  ordinarie  of  Oats.  1667  Decay 
Chr.  Piety  vui.  §  44  Nor  is  he  now  to  be  lookt  on  as  a 
gentleman,  whose  single  ordinary  costs  not  as  much  as  would 
be.. a  fair  exhibition  for  some  whole  families,  a  1668  SIR 
W.  WALLER  Din.  Medit.  (1839)  45  Behemoth  is  satisfied  with 
that  ordinary  which  the  mountaines  bring  him  forth. 
14.  A  public  meal  regularly  provided  at  a  fixed 
price  in  an  eating-house  or  tavern  ;  also,  formerly, 
the  company  frequenting  such  a  meal,  the  '  table '. 
1589  NASHE  Ded.  Greene's  Menafhon  (Arb.)  17  They 
might  have ,,  dinde  everie  daie  at  the  pease  porredge 
ordinarie  with  Delphrigus.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  HI.  vi.  328 
He  kept  a  daily  Ordinary  (thanks  being  the  only  shot  his 
guests  were  to  pay).  1678  Yn%.  Mans  Call.  58  Civil  and 
loving  society.. is  natures  table  of  ordinary.  1709  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  135  F  6  In  the  presence  of  the  whole  Ordinary 
that  were  now  gathered  about  him  in  the  Garden.  1771 
MACKENZIE  Man  Feel.  xix.  (1886)  41  A  board  hung  out  of  a 
window  signifying,  'An  excellent  Ordinary  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  '.  1887  H.  SMART  Cleverly  wan  v,  Joe . .  played 
a  very  good  knife  and  fork  at  the  farmers'  ordinary. 
fig.  1750  W.  KENRICK  (title)  The  Kape'lion,  or  Poetical 
Ordinary ;  consisting  of  Great  Variety  of  Dishes  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  1816  COLERIDGE  LaySertit.  327  The  two  public 
ordinaries  of  literature,  the  circulating  library  and  the 
periodical  press. 

b.  An  eating-house  or  tavern  where  public  meals 
are  provided  at  a  fixed  price;  a  dining-room  in 
such  a  building. 

In  the  i?th  cent,  the  more  expensive  ordinaries  were 
frequented  by  men  of  fashion,  and  the  dinner  was  usually 
followed  by  gambling ;  hence  the  term  was  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  'gambling-house'. 

1500  PAYNE  Descr.  Irel.  (1841)  8  A  man  may  be  as  well 
and  cleanely  tabled  at  an  English  house  in  Ireland .  .as  at  the 
best  ordinarie  inEngland.  1631  T.  POWELL  TomAUTrades 
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a  gaming  ordinary.  i8i»  Smarting  Mag.  XXXIX.  278  I  he 
plaintiff  had  no  right  to  insist  upon  going  into  the  ordinary 
or  any  other  particular  room.  1883  J.  HAWTHORNE£>««/ 
III.  286  In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  leading  towards  Cheap- 
side  she  noticed  a  small  inn  or  ordinary. 

c.  In  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  Virginia : 
A  tavern  or  inn  of  any  kind. 

1774  P.  FITHIAN  Jrnl.  in  Amer.  Hist    Rev.  V.  315 
Taverns  they  [Virginiansjcall 'Ordinary  s  .  t7«A- 
Trav.  83  When  he  went  into  an  ordinary  (Nate, ^  Inns  ar< 
so  called3  in  America).   .866  WHITTIER  MargS, 
Pr    Wks.  1889  I.  19  Sir  Thomas.. excused  himself  f 
time.. and  rode  on  to  the  ordinary. 
+  d    A  gambling  game  carried  on  at  an  ortli 
T684   LA    <laz.   No.   .950/4  Raffling*,  Ordinaries,  and 
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ORDINARY. 

15.  Her,  A  charge  of  the  earliest,  simplest,  and 
commonest  kind,  usually  bounded  by  straight  lines, 
but  sometimes  engrailed,  wavy,  indented,  etc. 

The  principal  charges  so  classed  are  the  Chief,  Pale,  Bend, 
Bend-sinister,  Fess,  Bar,  Chevron,  Cross,  and  Saltire. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  iii.  (1660)  53  Those  Charges. . 
which. .do  peculiarly  belong  to  this  Art,  and  are  of  ordinary 
use  therein,  in  regard  whereof  they  are  called  Ordinaries, 
Ibid.  in.  xxvi.  (1611)  182  Sometimes  you  shall  find  this  bird 
borne  in  the  forme  of  some  Ordinary,  [as]  displaied  in  Pale, 
three  of  them  one  aboue  another.  1882  CUSSANS  Handbk. 
Her.  (ed.  3)  iv.  56  Armonsts  usually  divide  the  Ordinaries 
into  Honourable  Ordinaries  and  Sub-ordinaries. 

b.  Hence,  Ordinary  of  Arms,  applied  (erron.) 
to  a  book  or  work  of  reference  in  which  heraldic 
bearings  are  arranged  in  some  methodical  order 
and  referred  to  the  persons  or  families  who  bear 
them ;  the  converse  of  an  Armoury,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  names  of  the  persons. 

This  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  misunderstanding 
(perh.  through  a  colloquial  Ordinary  Book}  of  the  appella- 
tion Book  of  Ordinaries  property  applied  in  1628  by  John 
Withie  to  the  MS.  work  of  R.  Glover,  Somerset  Herald 
(1571-88).  R.  Glover's  own  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.  Tib.  D.  x,  has 
no  title. 

1628  J.  WITHIE  Harl.  MS.  1459  This  is  a  true  coppie  of 
a  booke  of  Armes ;  (otherwise  called  a  booke  of  Ordinaries) 
w*h  was  trickt  and  written  by  the  hands  of  the  late  worthy 
gent:  Robert  Glouer  Esquire  Somerset-Herauld.  a  1726 
H.  WANLEY  Descr,  HarL  MS.  1078  A  large  collection  of  the 
Arms  of  English  Families  disposed  by  way  of  Ordinary.  . . 
But  a  table  shewing  the  Order  of  this  Ordinary  is  wanting. 
1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  title-p.  [contains  inter  alia} 
Glover's  Ordinary  of  Arms,  augmented  and  improved. 


Ibid.  Contents,  A  Copious  Ordinary  of  Arms,  originally  com- 
piled  by  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  and  now  enlarged 
and  improved. 


16.  a.  Ordinary  condition,  course,  run,  degree ; 
ordinary  state   of  health,  etc.     (In  quots.    1672, 
1710  —  ordinary  or  regular  course  of  reading.)    The 
ordinary ',  what  is  customary  or  usual.    Now  colloq. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  xiii.  (1591)  177  Of  a  crafty 
and  suttle  wit,  aboue  the  ordinary  of  those  barbarous  people, 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  42,  I  see  no  more  in  you  then  in 
the  ordinary  Of  Natures  sale-worke.  1672  J.  FRASER  in 
Sel.  Biog.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  152  Reading  in  my  ordinary, 
I  read  these  words  Hag.  ii.  17.  1710  COL.  BLACKADER 
Diary  t  July  in  Lifexv\.  (1834)  397  In  reading  the  Scripture 
in  my  Ordinary  I  got  both  reproof  and  instruction.  1846 
J.  HAMILTON  Mount  of  Olives  vii.  150  If  he  is  in  his  'frail 
ordinary'  he  is  content.  1893  Chicago^  Advance  14  Sept., 
Something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  anticipated. 

b.  An  ordinary  thing  or  person ;  something  of 
usual  or  commonplace  character,  rare. 

1624  BACON  Cons.  Warw.  Sp.  Wks.  1879  I.  542/2  At  that 
time  Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  were  grown  into  an  ordinary.  1647  WAKD 
Simp.  Cobler  17,  I  would  not  have.. my  Animall  Spirits 
purged  any  way  but  by  my  Naturall,  and  those  by  my 
bodily  humours,  and  those  by  such  Ordinaries  as  have  the 
nearest  vicinage  to  them.  1897  Chicago  Advance  2  Sept. 
314/1  To  touch  and  lift  the  common  life  about  him,  till  its 
veriest  ordinaries  should  feel  the  thrill  of  the  new  life. 

17.  Applied   to  various  things  of  the  more  or 
most  usual  class  or  type,  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  of  some  special  sort. 

t  a.  A  particular  make  or  variety  of  kersey.  Obs,  b.  An 
ungeared  bicycle  of  the  earlier  type,  with  one  large  and  one 
very  small  wheel.  So  called  for  some  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  '  Safety '  type,  c  1885.  c.  An  ordinary  share 
(as  distinguished  from  preference  shares,  etc.). 

a.  155,2  Act  5  ($•  6  Edw.  yi,  c.  6  §  12  Kersies  called 
Ordinaries . .  being  well  scowred,  thicked,  milled,  dressed  and 
fully  dried,  shall  weigh  xx.  Ii.  at  the  least. 

b.  1888  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gaz.  Sept.  369  A  youth  who,  on 
sighting  us.  .forthwith  mounted  his  ordinary^  rode  out  of 
the  yard  [etc.}.     1898  Cycling  84  Osmond  at  his  best  on  the 
Ordinary  was  riding  when  the  rear-driver  began  to  establish 
itself  as  a  racing  cycle. 

C.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Mar.  8/2  The  market  values  the 
ordinaries  at  over  115-16.  1900  Ibid,  21  Aug.  7/3  Last  year 
the  ordinaries  were  divided  into  £i  shares. 

1 18,  Phrases.  (These  might  equally  be  placed 
under  the  adj.)  Of,  for,  in  ordinary  (=  F.  (C or- 
dinaire, pour  F  ordinaire)^  in  the  ordinary  course, 
as  a  regular  custom  or  practice,  ordinarily.  Obs. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Hi.  17  Spiders  of  ordinarie 
haue  store  Of  all  municion,  for  warrs  redie  rated.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xviii.  (Arb.)  202  In  his  Oration 
which  ye  know  is  of  ordinary  to  be  made  before  the  Prince 
at  the  first  assembly  of  both  houses.  1596  DANETT  tr. 
Comities  (1614)  344  Twise  that  weeke,  once  of  ordinarie,  and 
once  for  those  that  came  to  be  cured  of  the  Kings  euill. 
1762  KAMES  Eleni.  Crit.  (1763)  I.  ii.  87  May  we  not  with 
equal  reason  derive  from  self-love  the  affection  a  man  for 
ordinary  has  to  them[children]?  1808  JEFFERSON  /£>#.  (1830) 
IV.  112  We  shall  man  them,  in  ordinary,  but  with  their 
navigating  crew  of  eight  or  ten  good  seamen. 

b.  In  ordinary  added  to  official  designations: 
app.  an  expansion  of  ordinary  (see  ORDINARY  a. 
3  b),  and  like  it  opposed  to  extraordinary,  as 
chaplain-in-ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  physician-in- 
ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Buckingham  in  Reliq.  (1651)  78 
There  is  conveyed  to  Master  Vilhers  an  intimation  of  the 
Kings  pleasure.. to  be.. his  Cup-bearer  at  large;  and  the 
Summer  following  he  was  admitted  in  Ordinary,  a  1683 
WALTON  Angler  i.  (1886)  14  Therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so 
justly  styled  *  Jove's  servant  in  ordinary '.  a  1686  FELL  (T.), 
He.. was  soon  after  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty.  1707  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  550  (List 
of  Queen's  Officers  and  Servants),  Physicians  in  Ordinary  to 
her  Majesty's  Person.  1737  Ibid.  ii.  in.  245  (Establishmt. 
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of  her  Majesty's  Household),  Ladies  of  the  Bed-Chamber  in 
Ordinary, . .  Ladies  of  the  Bed-Chamber  Extraordinary.  Ibid, 
247  Upholster  in  Ordinary. 

19.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  in  sense  14,  as  ordinary 
supper,  -keeper,  -keeping,  etc. ;  ordinary  table, 
the  table  at  which  an  ordinary  was  served  and 
which  was  afterwards  cleared  for  gambling ;  hence, 
a  gambling-table  or  gambling-house. 

1579  LYLY  Eaph«ts(fa'ti.)\yt  Frequent  not  those  ordinary 
tableSj  wher.  .yee  both  spend  your  money  vainely,  and  your 
time  idly.  1635  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  93  We 
were  well  used  :  6rf.  ordinary  supper,  and  ^d.  breakfast. 
1681  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1859)  III.  78  He  shall  give  publique 
notice,  .at  a  town  meeting  or  by  a  writing  set  up  upon  the 
ordinary  or  mill  dore.  1685  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  166  That 
Ordinary  Keepers  within  Philadelphia  should  bring  in  their 
Lycences  on  this  day.  17x0  Providence  Rec.  (1896)  X.  113 
Anne  Tirpin  tooke  a  licence  for  Ordinary  Keeping  and  gave 
bond.  1883  CROFT  in  Elyots  Gav.  274  note,  'Hells'  in 
England.. were  previously  known  as  'Ordinary-Tables'. 

b.  in  sense  8,  as  ordinary  ship,  etc. ;  f  ordinary- 
man  (see  quot.  1769). 

a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  325/2  The 
Victualling  of  the  Ordinary  Ship  keepers.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Matelots-gardien,  the  ordinary-men 
attending  a  royal  dock-yard,  and  it's  harbour  or  dock. 

Hence  O'rdinaryist,  one  who  rides  an  'ordinary' 
bicycle:  see  I7b.  O'rdinaryship,  the  quality, 
dignity,  or  personality  of  an  ordinary. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  10  May  i/i  Taken  altogether,  the 
riding  of  the  safety  men  was  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
the  "ordinaryists.  1891  Wheeling  4  Mar.  426  On  a  wet 
day  a  safety  rider  is  simply  coated  with  mud,  while  the 
ordinaryist  is  comparatively  clean,  a.  1661  FULLER  (Webster), 
The  same.. doth  not  destroy  his  *ordinaryship,  but  only 
showeth  that  he  was  made  an  ordinary  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  1830  Westm.  Rev.  XIII.  451  His  Ordinaryship 
sitting  in  three  new  characters  at  once. 

Ordinary  (pudinari),  a.  (adv.)  Also  5-6 
orden-,  -yn-,  7  ordu-.  [ad.  L.  ordinari-us 
regular,  orderly,  customary,  usual,  f.  ordo,  ordin-, 
ORDER  :  see  -ART*.  Cf.  F.  ordinaire  (OF.  ordenaire, 
1 3th  c.),  whence  some  of  the  uses  are  taken.] 

f  1.  Conformable  to  order  or  rule ;  regular ; 
orderly,  methodical.  Obs. 

1519  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  183/2  Yf  it  were  thus,  God 
hadde  lefte  none  ordinarye  waye  for  his  ghospell  and  fayth 
to  be  taught.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  App.  314 
Those  [lawesj  that  he  left  written  by  piecemeale . .  we  haue 
framed  toguether  into  one  ordenarie  treatise,  1638  R.  BAKER 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  37  Stay  your  selfe  within  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  justice.  1639  I.  W.  tr.  Guibert's  Charit. 
Physic,  title-p.,  The  advice  of  the  best  and  ordinariest 
physitians. 

2.  Of  a  judge  :  Having  regular  jurisdiction,  i.  e. 
exercising  authority  by  virtue  of  office  and  not  by 
special  deputation;  esp.  empowered  ex  officio  to 
take  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  cases  : 
now  only  in  special  collocations  (cf.  ORDINARY  sl>. 
i,  2).    Of  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  power,  etc.: 
Exercised  ex  officio  (now  merged  in  3). 

Judge  ordinary :  (a)  the  judge  of  the  Court  for  Divorce 
(formerly  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical  judicature) :  (b)  in  Scot- 
land, the  sheriff  of  a  county.  Lord ordinary :  see  quot  1861. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  A  viij,  To  understonde  the  sentence  of 
thy  luge  competent  and  ordynarye.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  3  §  7  Archebysshoppes  and  bysshoppes,  and  all  other 
hairing  Jurisdiction  ordinary,  a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  VIH. 
viii.  §  3  Our  judges  in  causes  ecclesiastical  are  either  ordinary 
or  commissionary :  ordinary,  those  whom  we  term  ordinaries, 
and  such,  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  are  none  but  prelates  only. 
1656  BRAMHALL  Replic.  y.  200  They  have  yet  another  evasion, 
that  the  highest  ecclesiasticall  power  was  given.. to  Saint 
Peter  as  an  ordinary  Pastor  to  descend  from  him  to  his  Suc- 
cessors. 1834  [see  ORDINARY  so.  2].  1861  W.  BELL  Diet. 
Law  Scot.  600/1  Lord  Ordinary.  In  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  judge  before  whom  a  cause  depends  in  the  Outer. House 
is  called  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  that  cause.  And  the  judge 
who  officiates  in  the  Bill-Chamber  is  called  the  Lord  Ordin- 
ary on  the  Bills.  1872  Wkarton's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5),  Judge 
Ordinary,  the  judge  of  the  Court  for  Divorce. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  regular  or  usual  order  or 
course;    having  a  place  in  a  fixed  or   regulated 
sequence ;  occurring  in  the  course  of  regular  custom 
or  practice  ;  regular,  normal,  customary,  usual. 

Ordinary  ray:  see  quot.  1831  (cf.  EXTRAORDINARY  i  d). 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Alis.  ff  Litii.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  120  Ordi- 
nance ffor  the  Kynges  ordinarie  charges.  1577  HARRISON 
England  n.  vi.  (1877)  1. 148  The  servants  haue  their  ordinarie 
diet  assigned.  1607-12  BACON  Est.,  Atheism  (Arb.)  330/1 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  Atheistes  because 
his  ordinary  workes  convince  them.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  I.  145  It  proves  a  very  useful,  good  water  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  families.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xvii. 
§  90. 146  The  ray . .  is  refracted  according  to  the  ordinary  law 
of  refraction,  .[and]  is  therefore  called  the  ordinary  ray. 
1875  }f.\oxs  Money  (1878)  250  In  ordinary  life  we  use  a  great 
many  words  with  a  total  disregard  of  logical  precision. 

b.  Of  officials,  persons  employed,  etc. :  Belong- 
ing to  the  regular  staff  or  to  the  fully  recognized 
class  of  such.  Cf.  EXTRAORDINARY  2.  Now  mostly 
represented  by  -in-ordinary :  see  ORDINARY  sl>.  18. 

[1308  Chamerlane  ordinare :  see  ORDINAR  «.]  1555  W. 
WATRF.MAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  x.  231  The  Emperour.  .neuer 
speaketh  to  any  foreine  ambassadours,..excepte  bothe  thei 
and  their  giftes  . .  bee  purified  by  the  ordenarie  women. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1136/1  There  were  in  the 
towne  of  Calis  fiue  hundred  English  souldiors  ordinarie, . . 
and  of  the  townesmen  not  fullie  two  hundred  fighting  men. 
1592  GKKKNE  Disput.  21,  I  was  an  ordinary  dauncer.  1621 
BURTON  Anat,  Mel.  i.  ii.  HI.  vi,  A  grave  and  learned 
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Minister,  and  an  ordinary  Preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland. 
'737  J-  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  in.  117  Military 
Branch  of  the  Ordnance.  .Engineer-Ordinary,  Joseph  Day. 
C.  Phr.  More  than  ordinary :  (a)  more  in  num- 
ber or  amount  than  is  usual ;  (b)  with  adj.  or  sb. 
To  a  greater  degree  than  is  usual,  unusual,  ex- 
ceptional; also  advb,  unusually,  exceptionally. 
Obs.,  arch.,  or  dial.  So  greater,  better,  worse  (etc.) 
than  ordinary. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comtti.  339  b,  He  that  taketh 

S:rely  of  his  subjectes  more  than  ordinarye,  .Hi.  C.  M. 
ucates.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xx.  (Arb.)  264 
Surplusage.. lieth  not  only  in  a  word  or  two  more  than 
ordinary,  but  in  whole  clauses.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.) 
57  Though  a  licencer  should  happ  n  to  be  judicious  more 
then  ordinary.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iv.  §  9 
There  was  a  more  than  ordinary  multiplication  of  the  world 
from  the  Sons  of  Noah  after  the  Flood.  1670  EACHARD 
Cont.  Clergy  122  The  clouds  being  more  than  ordinary 
thick,  a  1704  LOCKE  ( J.)_,  This  designation  of  the  person  our 
author  is  more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  ii.  n  When  she  aimed  to  be 
worse  tempered  than  ordinary.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tain's  C.  xix.  197  If  Eva,  now,  was  not  more  angel  than 
ordinary,  she  would  be  ruined. 

•)•  4.  Of  common  or  everyday  occurrence ;  fre- 
quent ;  abundant.  Obs. 

1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  115  Be  patient  (Princes)  you 
doe  know,  these  Fits  Are  with  his  Highnesse  very  ordinarie. 
1675  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  (1688)  324  Tobacco- 
Shops  are  now  as  ordinary  in  most  Towns  as  Tap-houses 
and  Taverns.  1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  323  These  are 
very  ordinary  here,  but  thrive  not. .for  want  of  water. 

fb.  Commonly  practised  or  experienced ;  com- 
mon, customary,  usual.  Chiefly  predicative,  in 
phr.  it  is  ordinary,  or  an  ordinary  thing  (with 
a  person  to  do  something,  etc.).  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  ii.  §  3  It  hath  been  ordinary 
with  politique  men  to  extenuate  and  disable  learned  men  by 
the  names  of  pedantes.  1670  BAXTER  Cure  Ch.-Div.  167  It  is 
very  ordinary  with  poor  fanciful  women  . .  to  take  all  their 
deep  apprehensions  for  revelations.  1709  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  5  r  2  Her  Eyes  are  intent  upon  one  who  looks  from  her ; 
which  is  ordinary  with  the  Sex.  Ibid.  No.  27  p  6  It  is 
ordinary  for  Love  to  make  Men  Poetical.  1794  PALEY  Evid. 
i.  v.  §  4  (1817)  98  This  proves  that  a  morality,  more  pure  and 
strict  than  was  ordinary,  prevailed,  .in  Christian  societies. 

5.  Of  the  usual  kind,  such  as  is  commonly  met 
with,  not  singular  or  exceptional.  Often  in  de- 
preciatory use  :  Not  above,  or  somewhat  below, 
the  usual  level  of  quality;  commonplace,  some- 
what inferior;  also  (nov/dtal.  or  colloq.)  ordinary- 
looking,  '  plain ',  '  ugly,  not  handsome  '  (Johnson). 

Ordinary  seaman :  see  quot.  1769. 

1590  WEBBE  Trav.  (Arb.)  18  We  were  set  to  wipe  the  feet 
of  the  kings  horses,  and  to  become  ordinarie  slaues  in  the 
said  Court.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658!  220  A  com- 
mon name  for  ordinary  Hackney-horses.  1661  RUST  Orige n's 
Opin.  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  81  They  were  Men  of  ordinary  In- 
tellectuals. 1667  PR|MATT  City  /t  C.  Build.  71  There  is  those 
that  do  it  for  four  shillings  a  peece ;  but  very  ordinary  work. 
1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  52  His  Books  are  very 
mean  and  ordinary.  1752  HUME  Ess.  i.  i.  (1788)  20  The  most 
ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most 
elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and  seconds.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Ordinary,  .is  likewise  used 
to  distinguish  the  inferior  sailors  from  the  more  expert. . .  The 
latter  are  rated  able  on  the  navy-books,  a  1847  MRS.  SHER- 
WOOD Lady  of  Manor  III.  xx.  148  Lady  Anne  was. .remark- 
able  for  her  ordinary  appearance,  her  person  being  clumsy, 
and  her  face  spoiled  by  the  small-pox.  1848  C.  BRONTE 
J.  Eyre  v,  Miss  Miller  was  more  ordinary ;  ruddy  in  com- 
plexion. 1879  Paper  f,  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  29.  5 
The  get-up  and  printing  of  both  works  being  of  the  most 
ordinary  character.  1883  Knowledge  10  Aug:  95/1  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire..' An  ordinary  child  '  was  '  a  plain  child  '. 

1 6.  Not  distinguished  by  rank  or  position ;  be- 
longing to  the  commonalty  ;  of  low  degree  ;  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  common  people ; 
common,  vulgar ;  unrefined,  low,  coarse.  Obs. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  117  The  ordinary  Jews  had  lost 
the  exact  understanding  of  the  old  Hebrew  language.  1722 
DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  79  Expressions,  such  as  ..  even  the 
worst  and  ordinariest  People  in  the  Street  would  not  use. 
1741  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  1. 209  To  speak  of  Mr.  What-d'ye- 
call-him,  or  Mrs.  Thingum,  . .  is  excessively  awkward  and 
ordinary.  Ibid.,  They  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 


fB.  adv.  In  an  ordinary  manner ;  according  to, 
or  as  a  matter  of,  regular  practice;  in  ordinary 
cases,  commonly,  ordinarily.  Obs. 

1596  DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  24  My  selfe  was  resident 
there, . .  being  lodged  at  the  Tournelles,  and  ordinary  eating 
and  lodging  in  the  Court.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts 
(1658)  241  They  mounted  without  other  stirrop  . .  not  only 
when  they  were  ordinary  attired  in  common  garments,  but 
then  also  when  they  were  arrr.ed.  1697  tr.  C'tess  £>'A  unoy's 
Trav.  (1706)  56  Their  Sword  oftentimes  hangs  by  their  side 
tied  with  a  bit  of  Cord,  and  ordinary  without  a  Scabbard. 
1798  Invasion  I.  276  When  you  arc  quite  ordinary  dressed, 
so  that  no  one  could  guess  you  for  ladies. 

C.  Comb.,  as  ordinary-looking,  -sized  adjs. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xx,  One  or  two  starched  and  ordi- 
nary-looking mechanics  stood  beside  and  behind  me.  1831 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  xi.  (1833)  274  It  is  capable  of 
accommodating  an  ordinary-sized  man.  1891  S.  MOSTYN 
Citratica  2  That  other  young  man,  who . .  had  a  turned-up 
nose,  and  was  quite  ordinary  looking. 

Ordinate  (p'JdinA),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-7  -at. 
[ad.L.  ordinal-its,  pa.pple.  oiordinare  to  OBDAJN.] 


ORDINATE. 

A.  ///.  a.  and  adj.    Now  Obs.  or  rare. 

I.  fl.  Construed  as/a. ///<;.  Ordered,  arranged, 
disposed  ;  ordained,  destined,  appointed.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Katlh.  lie  P.  R.v.v.  (I495>io8  Thccurtelles 
or  webbes  of  the  eye  ben.  .so  ordynat  togyders  that  four  ben 
in  the  formest  partyes.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvu. 
(Percy  Soc.)  194  The  serpent  veniinous,  Which  by  sorcery 
was  surely  ordinate  You  for  to  sle.  1649  J  I-:R.  TAYLOR  Gt. 
Exemp.  Pref.  §  34  Taking  such  proportions  of  their  objects 
which  are  ordinate  to  their  end. 

II.  Construed  as  adj. 

t 2.  Conformed  to  order  or  rule ;  reduced  to 
order,  ordered,  regulated  ;  orderly,  regular.  Obs. 

Ordinate  power  (of  God),  the  divine  power  as  exhibited  in 
the  order  of  mundane  things.  (Opposed  to  absolute^} 

c  1400  Apo!.  Loll.  28  Crist,  bat  is  God  Almi^ly,  &  of  his 
absolut  power  may  a!  )>ing..5et  may  not  of  his  ordinal 
power  gele  be  folk  for  ber  ontrowb.  1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
279/1  An  ordinate  and  a  substantial!  rule.  1534  WHITINTON 
Tullyes  Offices i.  (1540)2  With  comly  gesture,  .with  ordynate 
eloquence,  to  make  an  oracyon.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE 
Barthol.  Anal.  in.  v.  138  The  Brain  hath  sundry  Circum- 
volutions without  any  Method  or  Order;  the  Bramlet  hath 
circular  and  ordinate  ones. 

1 3.  Observant  of  order,  keeping  within  orderly 
limits;  orderly,  regular,  moderate,  temperate.  Obs. 

IT  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  met.  iii.  7  (Camb.  MS.)  Cleer  of 
vertu,  sad,  and  wel  ordinal  of  leuynge.  c  1386  —  Merck.  T. 
40  Ther  as  a  wedded  man . .  Lvueth  a  lyf  blisful  and  ordinaat. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  178/2  He  was  wel  ordynate  in  hym 
self.  1563  MAN  MusciilHs'  Commonpl.  35  b,  Where  as  men  saye, 
that  ordinate  charitie  beginneth  of  it  self,  if  it  be  meante  of 
the  charite  of  God,  it  is  true.  1678  R.  I/ESTRANGE  Seneca's 
Jfor.(ijo2)  124  His  life  is  Ordinate,  fearless,  Equal,  Secure. 

1 4.  Geoin.  Of  a  figure :  Having  all  its  sides  and 
angles  equal ;  regular.   Ois. 

1615  N.  CARPENTER  Gag.  Del.  ii.  ii.  (:63s)  21  An  Ordinate 
figure  wee  defined  to  bee  that  which  commeth  neerest  to  an 
equality  of  Sides  and  Angles.  1709  V.  MANDEV  Sytt.  Math., 
Geom.  (1729)  142  In  Triangles  only  the  Equilateral  is  Ordi. 
nate  or  Regular. 

1 5.  Math.  Ordinate  proportion,  a  proportion  or 
statement  of  equality  of  ratios  in  which  the  terms 
are  in  regular  order.     Ordinate  line  =  B. 

1570  BiLLiNGSLEY  Euclid  v.  def.  18.   136  This  ordinate 

Soportionalitie  may  be  extended  as  farre  as  ye  list.    1656 
OBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  288  The  increasing 
impetus,  .will  be  designed  by  the  ordinate  lines  in  the  para- 
bola.  i86aToDHUNTER  .£«/<</ 280  In  19  he  defines  ordinate 
proportion. 

Q.  Entom.  Arranged  in  a  row  or  rows. 

i8*S  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  292  Ordinate.  When 
spots,  puncta,  &c-  are  placed  in  rows.  Ibid.  313  Ordinate. 
When  simple  eyes  are  arranged  in  a  certain  order. 

B.  sb.  Geom.  a.  Any  one  of  a  series  of  parallel 
chords  of  a  conic  section,  in  relation  to  the  diameter 
which  bisects  each  of  them  ;  now  usually  applied 
to  half  the  chord  (i.  e.  the  line  from  the  curve  to 
the  bisecting  diameter),  originally  called  the  semi- 
ordinate.  Hence,  b.  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
any  point  parallel  to  one  of  the  co-ordinate  axes, 
and  meeting  the  other :  see  CO-ORDINATE  si.  2. 
(Correlative  to  ABSCISSA.) 

_  The  name  ordinate,  formerly  more  fully  ordinate  applicate, 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  phrase  [tinea]  on/inate (or  ordina- 
tint)  applicata,  used  in  the  i6th  c.  Latin  translation  of 
Apollonius  of  Perga. 

('537  ApolloniiPergx  Conicorvm  i.  xvi.  Definitio  4.  Ducta 
autem  per  centrum  ordinate  applicata. .  .Secunda  Diameter 
vocetur.)  1676  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  7 
The  angle  that  an  ordinate  in  a  known  ellipsis  makes  with 
either  of  the  axes.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Ordinate  or  Ordinate 
Applicate  (in  Conick  Sections)  is  a  Line  drawn  at  Right 
Angles  to  the  Axis,  (which  cuts  it  into  two  equal  Parts)  and 
reaching  from  one  side  of  the  Section  to  the  other.  The  Half 
of  this  Line  is  properly  the  Semi&rdinate,  but  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Ordinate.  1706  DITTON  Fluxions  31 
Tis  required  to  find  the  relation  of  the  Fluxion  of  the 
Ordinate  to  the  Fluxion  of  the  Abscisse.  1716  E.  STONE  New 
Math.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ordtr  (trans).  Newton  1704),  If  any  Right 
and  Parallel  Lines  be  drawn  and  terminated  on  both  sides 
by  one  and  the  same  Conic-Section,  and  a  Right  Line 
bisecting  any  two  of  them,  shall  bisect  all  the  rest.  .All  the 
Right  Lines  so  bisected,  are  called  Ordinate  Applicates  to 
that  Diameter  [ordinalim  applicata!  ad  Diametntm].  1748 
HARTLEY  Ooserv.  Man  i.  iii.  339  The  Ordinates  of  any 
unknown  Curve.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  95  An 
Ordinate  to  any  diameter,  is  a  line  parallel  to  its  conjugate, 
or  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex,  and  terminated  by  the  diameter 
and  curve.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  vn.  vi.  183  Trans- 
verse  timbers,.. laid  across  the  whole  of  the  ribs,  set  out  to 
the  exact  form  of  the  curve  by  Ordinates  from  the  main  or 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  ellipsis.  1879  PRESCOTT  5)».  Telephone 
246  We  let  fall  perpendiculars, or,  in  mathematical  language, 
ordinates  to  it,  on  either  side.  1891  C.  TAYLOR  KUm.  Geom. 
Conies  8  The  Principal  Ordinate,  or  briefly  the  Ordinatc-, 
of  any  point  is  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  it  to  the  axis. 

Ordinate  (^Jdineit),  v.  [f.  L.  ordinal-,  ppl. 
stem  of  ordinare  :  cf.  prec.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  appoint  authoritatively  to  any 
office;  spec,  to  appoint  or  admit  to  holy  orders; 
=  ORDAIN  ».  n.  Obs. 

1561  WINJET  Cert.  Tractatis  Wks.  1888  I.  15  As  the 
Apostohs  ordmatit  St.  Paule  and  Barnabas.  1565  JEWFL 
Def.Apol.  (1611)  568  As  for  that  ye  say.  Your  Bishops  be 
duly  Ordmated  and  Consecrated.  1595  UAMFL  Civ.  Wars 
iv.  xxu,  Richard  ..this  man  did  ordinate  The  heyre  ap- 
parent to  the  Crowne  and  Land.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille- 
msaus  Fi:  Chirurg.  8/1  Mons'  tie  la  Tour,  ordinated 
anil  chosen  gentleman  of  the  kinges  chamber  of  presence 

<3.  To  order,  regulate,  control,  govern,  direct. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 
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1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  i.  Ixix,  He. .  That  best  knowes  how 
a  Realme  to  ordinate.  1646  llr.  HALL  Halm  C.ittail  1 1  ) 
That  over-ruling  hand  of  the  Almighty,  who  ordinates  all 
their  motions  to  his  ownc  holy  purposes.  1701  BEVERLEY 
Glory  of  Grace  24  Even  those  Great  Links,  and  Branches  of 
Salvation,  that  are  within  us,.. Are  yet  so  Ordinated,  thnt 
they  are  to  the  Praise  of  the  glory  of  grace.  18*3  DE 
QUINCEY  Lett.  Yng.  Man  Wks.  1860  XIV.  86  He  did  no  more 
than  regulate  and  ordinate  the  evident  nisus  and  tendency 
of  the  popular  usage  into  a  severe  definition. 

8.  To  institute,  establish,  ordain,  predestine. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1610  Bp.  CARLETON  Jurisd.  292  The  publike  good  is  peace, 
whereunto  justices  and  just  warres  are  ordinated.  1660  N. 
INGELO  Bentivolio  >,  Urania  I.  (1682)  168  The  Precepts  and 
Actions  of  Vertue  are.  .all  ordinated  to  one  End.  1850  L. 
HUNT  Autobiog.  xxxv.  (1860)  399  Providence,  by  the  like 
reasoning,  ordinates  dreadful  revenge  and  retribution. 

4.  To  place  side  by  side  in  a  series,  to  co-ordinate. 

1881  FAKRAK  Early  Chr.  II.  385  The  sentences  are 
ordinated  by  simple  conjunctions,  not  subordinated  to  each 
other  by  final  particles.  i88a  HARDY  Two  on  a  Tower  I. 
xii.  208,  I  have  never  ordinated  two  such  dissimilar  ideas. 

Hence  Ordinated ppl.  a.,  ordained. 

1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  152  To  an  ordinated  destiny  of 
an  unfortunate  end  comes  in,  inordinately,  fire,  water,  a  fall, 
a  gun,  a  sword. 

i  Ordinately,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  ORDINATE  a. 
-i-  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  an  ordinate,  ordered,  or  regulated  manner ; 
in  due  order,  in  regular  succession  or  sequence ; 
according  to  order  or  rule,  regularly;   properly, 
duly,  temperately. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  vi.  40  Thei  wenten  warly,  and  ordy- 
natly.  £1415  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  203  Pluto.,  gan  to 
declare  euen  by  and  by  Bothe  her  compleyntes  ordynatly. 
1549  LATIMER  ist  Serni.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  27,  I  wyll  make 
a  durable  lawe,  whyche  shal  compell  the  to  walke  ordinative, 
and  in  a  plain  way.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astral,  xxiii. 
548  God  worketn  ordinately,  not  preposterously.  1651 
Raleigh's  Ghost  100  It  is  impossible,  that  a  thing  should 
particularly  and  ordinately  in  its  own  operation  aim  at  one 
certain  end,  except  it  ..knoweth  the  end. 

2.  Math.  a.  With  equality  of  sides  and  angles. 
b.  So  as  to  form  an  ordinate;  as  an  ordinate.     Cf. 
ORDINATE  A.  4,  5,  B. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  n.  v.  §  5  (1712)  54  If  it  be  but 
exactly  round.. or  ordinately  Quinquangular.  1655-87  — 
App,  Antid.  (1712)  192  To  be  ordinately  figured,  is  an 
undoubted  Perfection  of  a  Body.  1763  PEMBERTON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LIII.  525  If  DK  be  not  ordinately  applied  to  LM, 
let  DO  be  ordinately  applied  to  LM. 

Ordination  (pioWi-jan).  [ad.  L.  ordination- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  ordinare  to  ORDAIN.  Cf.  F. 
ordination  (uth  c.).]  The  action  of  ordaining. 

I.  1.  The  action  of  ordering,  arranging,  or  dis- 
posing in  ranks  or  order;  the  condition  of  being 
ordered  orarranged;  an  arrangement  or  disposition. 

(This,  the  primary  sense  in  L,,  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  to  be  adopted  in  Eng.) 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  L  36  Disposing  his 
trees  like  his  armies  in  regular  ordination.  Ibid.  iii.  §3 
Quincuncial  forms  and  Ordinations  are  also  observable  in 
animall  figurations.  1703  T.  N.  City  If  C.  Purchaser  85  He 
meaneth  by  Ordination,  nothing  but  a  well  selling  of  the 
Model  or  Scheme  of  the  whole  Work.  1823  BYRON  yuan 
vn.  1,  The  first  Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 
.^.  the  second's  ordination  Was  also  in  three  columns.  1863 
COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  i.  18  We  must  bear  in  mind 
the  different  ordination  of  ceremony.,  in  that  early  and  rude 
stage  of  society. 

b.  Arrangement  in  orders  or  classes ;  classifica- 
tion in  orders. 

1656  tr.  Hobtes'  F.lem.  Philos.  (1839)  28,  I  would  not  have 
any  man  think  I  deliver  the  forms  above  for  a  true  and  exact 
ordination  of  names.  1885  P.  MAcOwAN  Rep.  Cape  Town 
Bat.  Card,  for  1884.  11  The  ordination  of  the  Orchideae. 

II.  2.  The  action  of  ordaining,  or  conferring 
holy  orders;   appointment   or  admission   to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  ;  the  fact  of  being  ordained. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  141  If  the  archebischop  of 
Yorke  dee,  his  ^successor  shalle  comme  to  Caunterbury  to 
receyve  his  ordinacion  [ordinationem  ab  eo  accipiet}.  1641 
NH.TQH  Animadv.  xiii.  Wks.  (1851)  229  As  for  Ordination, 
what  is  it,  but  the  laying  on  of  hands,  an  outward  signe  or 
symbol  of  admission  ?  it  creates  nothing,  it  conferres  nothing. 
1660  R.  COKE  Power  *  Subj.  87  Bishops  have  power  of 
ordination  of  presbyters  in  every  city,  Tit.  i .  5  ;  i  Tim.  5.22. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  iii.  23  That,  where  the  benefice 
was  to  be  conferred  on  a  mere  layman,  he  was  first  presented 
to  the  bishop,  in  order  to  receive  ordination.  1842  G.  S.  FADER 
Prm.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  241  Many  of  our  best,  .divines  hold 
presbyteral  ordination  to  be  valid  in  cases  of  necessity. 

attrib.  1879  ASHWELL  Life  Bp.  Wilbcrforce  I.  viii.  334 
The  reforms  in  regard  to  Ordination  work,  for  which  the 
Church  is  indebted  to  him.  Ibid.  339  The  features  of  a 
Cuddesdon  Ordination  week. 

t  b.  Appointment  to  any  office  or  position,  rare. 

1650  HOBBES  De  Corp.  Pol.  152  An  Election  or  Ordination, 
howsoever  made. 

III.  3.  The  action  or  fact  of  ordaining  or  de- 
creeing, esp.  as  a  divine  action. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  loThesextecause  is  of  Goddis 
ordinacioun.  1551  ABP.  HAMILTON  Calech.  (1884)  33  To 
quhome  he  was..subjeckit  be  the  ordinatioun  of  God.  1659 
PEARSON  Crad  (1839)  233  From  hence  those  which  are 
subject  learn  to  obey  the  powers  which  are  of  human 
ordination.  1794  ADAMS  Nat.  <fr  E.rp.  Philos.  1 1.  xx.  384 
The  quality  of  transparency  is  given,  by  a  wise  ordination 
of  Providence,  to  the  fluid  substance  of  water.  1849  R.  I. 
WILBERFORCK  Holy  Baft.  (1850)  149  That  such  a  decree 
would  so  forth  . .  had  1  lecn  known  beforehand  to  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  and  had  been  part  of  His  ordination. 
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t  b.   Destination  (to  an  end  or  purpose)  ;    de- 
stined or  ordained  function  or  disposition.   Obs. 

1607  TursKLi.  /''our-/.  Blasts  (1658)  63  An  ox.. in  called  a 
plower,  ..slow,  and  ill-favoured  ;  with  manyolhersucli 
of  their  nature,  ordination,  and  condition.  1678  NOHRIS 
Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  184  Whatsoever  has  such  a  Natural 
Ordination  to,  or  Connexion  with,  the  well  or  ill  Being  of 
mankind.  18*9  J.  L.  KN'APP  frill,  of  Naturalist  332  The 
same  propensity,  or  ordination,  for  removing  decayed  matters. 

1 4.  That  which  is  ordained ;  an  ordinance, 
decree,  statute,  law  ;  a  prescribed  observance.  Obs. 

15*6  TINDALE  Luke  i.  6  Booth. .walked  in  all  the  Uwes 
and  ordinacions  of  the  lorde.  1651  Life  fattier  Sarpi (1676) 
101  A  constant  tenacity  and  an  habited  custom  to  observe 
ordinations  with  all  exquisiteness.  1656  HOBBES  I.it>.t 
Nectss.,  <y  Chance  (1841)  157  If  he  intended,  .that  unjust 
laws  are  not  genuine  laws,  . .  because  they  are  not  the  ordina- 
tions of  right  reason. 

Ordinative  (p-jdinfliv),  a.  and  si.  [ad.  late  L. 
oniinativus  (Tertull.),  f.  ppl.  stem,  of  ordinare  to 
ORDAIN  :  see  -ATIVE.] 

A.  adj.   Having  the  character   or  function  of 
ordaining,  ordering,  determining,  or  regulating ;  of 
the  nature  of  ordination  or  ordering.    Now  rare. 

1605  TIMME  Qnersit.  in.  142  These  internal  beginnings  of 
things  they  called  hypostatical,  vertual,  and  ordinatiue 
beginnings.  1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  1^6  For  these,  being 
but  the  executive  only,  may  either  be  directed  or  diverted 
by  the  intellectual!  and  ordinative.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
iv.  481  The  holy  God,  in  al  hts..gubernation  about  sin, 
whether  it  be  permissive  or  ordinative,  is  gloriosely  vindi- 
cated from  being  the  Author,  .of  sin. 

B.  si.  A  particle  which  ordinates  clauses,     rare. 
(Cf.  L.  ordinativa  adverbia  in  Priscian.) 

1845  STODDART  Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  1. 172/1  '  Where ' 
is  an  ordinative  of  place  in  the  following  passage.  *  He  rails 
Even  there,  where  merchants  most  do  congregate.' 

Ordinato-,  combining  form  of  L.  ordindtus 
arranged  in  a  row  or  rows,  as  ordina  to-li-turate, 
-ma'culate,  -pirnctate  aJjs.,  having  liturx  (or 
indistinct  spots),  macula:,  or  punctures,  in  rows. 

t  O'rdinator.  Ois.  [a.  L.  ordinator,  agent-n. 
f.  ordinare  to  ORDAIN.]  One  who  ordains. 

1.  One  who  orders,  regulates,  directs,  or  governs. 
1615  T.  ADAMS  Two  Sonnes  83  The  wise  ordinator  of  all 

things.  1615  —  Eiia.  Sickness  ii.  Wks.  1861  1.  424  Nature, 
and  her  ordinator,  God.  1680  H.  DODWELL  Two  Lett.  ( 1691) 
162  The  necessity  of  an  universal  ordinator  of  the  second 
causes  both  to  their  own  ends.  .and.  .to  that  of  the  Universe. 
1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Sytnb.  Lang.  (1876)  127  His  name 
signified  the  Ordinator  or  Regulator,  as  it  does  still  in  the 
modern  Coptic. 

2.  One  who  ordains  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  24  Gif  he  [a  bondman]  be  ordered 

without  the  knawledge  of  his  maister,  and  of  his  ordinator, 

. .  he  sail  be  called  back  againe  to  bondage,  and  sail  be  ran- 
dered  to  his  maister. 

Ordiuee  (fudinr),  a.  and  si.  Forms :  4  ordino, 
5  ordane,  9  ordineo.  [In  ME.  a.  OF.  ordini, 
pa.  pple.  oiordiner  to  OBDAIN  ;  in  mod.  use  formed 
anew :  see  -EE.] 

t  A.  adj.  Admitted  to  holy  orders,  or  into  a  re- 
ligious order  or  fraternity  ;  ordained.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  225  pan  went  bis  Ottobone 
h  jtxhuut  J>e  cuntre,  &  quaynted  him  with  ilkone,  lowed  & 
ordme.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  22/7  Princlike 
sal  she  sende  an  ordane  nunne  till  her  bat  is  in  sentence. 

B.  so.  An  ordained  clergyman  or  minister;  now, 
usually,  a  newly-ordained  deacon. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chrvn.  (1810)  210  [To]bat  holy  kirke,  & 
alle  pc  ordinez,  &  bisshop  wo  bei  wirke  &  clerkes  of  dignitez. 
1863  A. BLOMFIELD  Mem.  Bp.  Blomfieldl.  iv.  106  In  addressing 
his  ordinees  on  the  subject  of  amusements,  he  has  deprecated 
fox-hunting.  1884  Ch.  Times  428/4  There  was  a  falling-oflTin 
the  number  of  ordinees  at  the  beginning  of  the  decenninm. 

Ordnance  (jradnans).'  [A  syncopated  variant 
of  ordinance,  ORDINANCE,  established  since  the 
1 7th  c.  in  a  certain  group  of  senses.  The  complete 
historical  illustration  of  these  is  given  here,  although 
every  sense  begins  with  forms  spelt  ordinance^ 

1 1.  Military  materials,  stores,  or  supplies ;  im- 
plements of  war ;  missiles  discharged  in  war:  — 
ARTILLERY  i.  Also  in  pi.  ordinaunces.  Obs.  in 
general  sense. 

1390  GowhR  Conf.\\.  195  That  the! ..  beholde  myhte  Here 
enemys  . .  With  al  here  ordinance  there,  Which  thei  ayein 
the  Cite  caste.  1433-50  tr.  Higden  Harl.  Contin.  (Rolls) 
VIII.  485  His  ordinaunce  and  trussynge  cofres  were  taken 
|>er.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  YII  (1896)  82  By  the  first  part 
is  declared  the . .  Receiptes  of  ordinaunces . .  By  the  secunde 
part  is  declared  ordenaunces  Retorned  and  dehuered.  <i  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  51  Armoure,  weapons,  vitayle  and 
all  other  ordinaunces  expedient  for  warre.  1549  Contpl. 
Scot.  ix.  78  He  brocht  sa  mony  schipis  to  grece  vitht  al 
ordonnance.  1644  VICAHS  Jehovah-Jireh  143  For  hast  they 
left  their  Ordnance  behind  them. 

2.  Engines  for  discharging  missiles. 

t ».  Formerly  including  catapults,  slings,  bows, 
etc. :  =  ARTILLERY  2  a.  Obs.  b.  Now,  Mounted 
guns,  cannon:  —  ARTILLERY  ab. 

Formerly  often  distinguished  asgrfat  or  small,  now  usually 
as  lieavy  or  light  ff.  Piece  of  ordnance :  see  PIECE. 

a.  cu*».S>rG««r.(RozU>78zi  Hepurveidformaygnclk: 
and  bellrayes  And  othrc  ordinaunce  at  al  assayes.  IS}5 
COVEKUALE  2  Saul.  xx.  if  All  the  people  . .  layed  to  th< 
oi  dynamite,  and  »«<lilo  haue  cast  downe  the  w.\ll.  1600 
HOLLAND  /  irr  xxiv.  xxxiii.  532  TheV  approdwd  «mh«ll 
their  rabrickM,  engines,  and  ordinance  of  Uttene  again>t 
I  he  walls. 
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b-  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn\\\  .  215  Asfiregiuen  to  the 
ordinance,  tis  to  late  to  recall  the  shot.  1497  Naval  Ace. 
Hen.  VII  (1896)  99  Wheles  for  grete  ordinaunce  .  .  iiij  pair. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  105  Thei  laied  gonne  against 
gonne,..and  laied  a  pece  of  ordynaunce  directly  against  the 
wyndowe.  Ibid^.,  Hen.  VIII  136  b,  The  goodly  ordnance 
wniche  were  .xij.  greate  Bombardes  of  brasse,  and  .xxiv. 
greate  Canon  peces  [etc.].  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav. 
IX.  28  Small  Ordnance,  as  Falcones  and  Bases.  1672  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  12,  1  Desyer  Yor  Ex"  Licence  to  keepe 
thes  six  small  Iron  Ordnance  in  my  Castell  of  Ballemartm. 
a.  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  212  The  King  and  the 
DUKB  came  to  the  Tower..  to  see  some  invention  about  the 
ordinance.  i86x  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Morn.  Chron.  3  Aug., 
Another  work  .  .  mounts  three  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance. 
1879  Cassetfs  Techtt.  Editc.  III.  267  Rifled  ordnance  was  used 
freely  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  in  Italy  in  1859. 

fc.  With//.  An  engine  for  discharging  missiles; 
a  large  gun,  piece  of  ordnance.   Obs. 

1480  Water/.  Arch,  in  ic*4  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Canon.  App. 
v.  315  No  marchaunt.  .shall  bryng  none  of  the  saide  orde- 
naunces  oute  of  no  countre  beyonde  the  see.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  160  The  Romaynes  shot  great  ordi- 
naunces,  handgonnes,  quarrels.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid. 
Yng.  Seamen  24  Gunners  spunge  your  Ordinances.  1639 
WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  35  They  replying  so  stoutly,  made  our 
Marriners  quickly,  .fly  to  their  Ordnances  vnderneath. 

fd.  The  artillery  as  a  branch  of  the  army.  Obs. 
1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  293  Here  was  kill'd 

..Charles  Levinus  Famarsh,who..at  this  time  was  General 
of  the  Ordnance.  1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III,\\. 
(1839)  343  Mansveldt  marched  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
.  .honoured  with  the  charge  of  general  of  the  ordnance. 

3.  The  public  establishment,  or  branch  of  the 
public  service,  concerned  with  the  supply  of  military 
stores  and  materials,  the  management  of  the 
artillery,  etc. 

Board  of  Ordnance,  a  board,  partly  military  and  partly 
civil,  which  had  the  management  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the 
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keeper,  Clerks  of  the  Ordnance,  and  various  other  officers. 
After  having  existed  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  was 
dissolved  in  1855,  most  of  its  functions  as  regards  materiel 
being  now  discharged  by  the  Army  Ordnance  Department. 

The  organization  of  the  Ordnance  Department  has  under- 
gone numerous  transformations  since  1855.  From  1870  to 
1887,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance  was  (with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  the  Financial  Secretary)  one  of  three 
officers  to  whom  the  actual  army  administration  was  then 
delegated,  his  province  being  all  civil  administrative  duties 
except  the  Pay  Department,  with  the  purchase,  construc- 
tion, and  charge  of  materiel.  After  1887  these  duties  were 
divided  among  various  officials,  e.g.  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Ordnance  Stores,  Director-General  of  Ordnance 
Factories,  etc.  In  1895  they  were  once  more  grouped  under 
an  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance,  for  whom  a  Director- 
General  was  substituted  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  7  March, 
1899. 

1483  Rolls  Parlt.  VI.  354/2  Maister  of  ourc  Ordinaunce 
and  maister  of  oure  Armery.  1548  PATTEN  Exp.  Scotl.  E  j  b, 
Syr  Fraunces  Flemynge  knight,  master  of  the  ordinaunce. 
1679  WOOD  Life  30  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  449  He  was  lieftenant 
of  the  ordinance.  1737  j.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  H. 
in.  117  Military  Branch  of  the  Ordnance.  ..  Gentleman  of 
Ordnance,  John  Palmer.  1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.DesA. 
(1838)  VI.  22,  I  should  have  thought,  .that  the  Duke  would 
have  gone  to  the  Ordnance,  which  he  would  have  liked. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  viii.  710  The  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  directed  .  .  all  those  matters  with  reference  to  the 
Corps  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  which,  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  army,  belonged  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  1875  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  572  The  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  is 
[1870-87]  charged  with  'providing,  holding,  and  issuing,  to 
all  branches  of  the  army  and  reserve  forces,  food,  forage.  . 
and  all  other  stores  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  their  duties,'  etc. 

1  4.  Occas.  var.  of  ORDINANCE  in  other  senses. 

6.  attrib.,  as  ordnance  carriage,  hospital,  officer, 
park,  stores,  store-keeper,  etc.  Ordnance  Board 
=  Board  of  Ordnance  :  see  3. 

1800  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Major  Gen.  Braithiuaite  in 
Gurw.  Desf.  (1837)  I.  276  The  ordnance  and  military  stores 
to  be  sent  from  J  ort  St.  George.  1803  —  Let.  to  Col.  Murray 
30  Apr.  ibid.  529  Wheels  for  ordnance  carriages.  1841  LEVER 
C.  O  Malley  Ixxxviii.  421  In  front  of  an  old  ordinance  mar. 
quee.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encycl.,  Ordnance  Store- 
keeper, a  civil  officer  in  the  artillery,  who  has  the  charge  of 
all  the  stores.  1868  Rep.  to  Govt.  U.  S.  Munitions  War 
143  After  a  time  these  coil  guns,  .find  their  way  to  the  ord- 
nance hospital  at  Woolwich.  1869  T.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II. 
156  Do  they  set  their  ordnance  officers  to  ball-practice? 
1893  FORBES  MITCHELL  Remix.  Gt.  Mutiny  146  The  whole 
of  his  ordnance  park,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  thirty-two  guns. 

Ordnance  Survey  :  The  official  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  undertaken  by  Government, 
and  originally  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Hence 
ordnance  datum,  the  datum-line  or  level,  to 
which  all  heights  are  referred  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  being  12  \  feet  below  Trinity  High-  water 
mark,  and  4J  feet  above  Trinity  Low-water  mark  ; 
ordnance  map,  a  map  prepared  by  the  Survey  ; 
also  ordnance  sheet. 

In  1889  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  made  a  department  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

1840  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  354/2  In  1791  the  Ordnance 
survey  was  begun.  Ibid.  360/1  Ordnance  Maps  .  .  are  not 
only  drawn,  but  also  engraved  and  printed,  at  the  Ordnance 
Map  Offices  in  the  Tower,  and  at  Dublin.  1845  McCuLLOCH 
Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  229  Ben  Macdhu,  ascertained, 
by  the  Ordnance  survey,  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
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United  Kingdom.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  n  Maps  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  are  constructed  on  the  scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  mile. 

Ordnary,  obs.  form  of  ORDINARY. 

HOrdo  (p'ldo).  [L.,  =  row,  series,  order.]  a. 
Eccl.  An  ordinal,  directory,  or  book  of  rubrics;  an 
office  or  service  with  its  rubrics,  b.  In  old  Latin 
school-books,  (prdo  verbomni)  The  arrangement  of 
words  required  in  translating  into  English,  c.  Pros. 
=  COLON  2  i. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  i.  10  The  '  Ordo  ',  or  priest's 
Directory  for  finding  the  Mass  and  the  Divine  office  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  1867  (title)  Catholic  Directory  and 
Ordo  for  Ireland.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  265  notet  The 
Catholic  Directory,  familiar  to  English  Catholics,  contains 
besides  the  Ordo  a  list  of  clergy,  churches,  etc. 

Ordoiinaiice  (pudonans,  or,  as  F.y  ord^na'fis). 
[a.  mod.  F,  ordonnance,  for  OF.  ordenanct :  see 
ORDINANCE.] 

1.  Systematic  arrangement,  esp.  of  literary  ma- 
terial, architectural  parts  or  features,  or  the  details 
of  any  work  of  art ;  a  plan  or  method  of  literary 
or  artistic  composition;  an  order  of  architecture. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  20  Nov.,  A  Church . .  for  outward  forme 
not  comparable  to  St.  Peter's,  being  of  Gotiq  ordonance.  171* 
STF.ELE  Spect.  No.  552  F  i.  I  found  his  spacious  warehouses 
fill'd  and  adorn'd  with  tea,  China  and  Indian  ware.  I  could 
observe  a  beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole.  1723  CHAMBERS 
tr.  Le  Clercs  Treat.  Archit.  I.  22  Columns  that  have 
Pedestals,  are  in  a  more  stately  Ordonnance  than  those 
which  have  none.  Ibid.  140  Two  Ordonnances  of  Archi- 
tecture shou'd  never  be  placed  within  one  another.  1776 
SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  vii.  (1876)  413  Disproportionate 
ordonnance  of  parts.  18x7  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xviiL  (1882) 
174  [Difference]  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetic  composi- 
tion and  that  of  prose.  1885  Athemennt  22  Aug.  246/2  The 
ordonnance  of  the  typography  . .  is  at  once  simple,  per- 
spicuous, and  compact. 

2.  In  reference  to  France  and  other  continental 
countries  :  An  ordinance,  decree,  law,  or  by-law ; 
spec,  in  France,  (a]  under  the  monarchy,  a  decree  of 
the  king  or  the  regent ;  applied  esp.  to  the  partial 
codes  issued  by  Louis  XIV  and  his  successors; 
(b)  an  order  of  a  criminal  court. 

For  \hsordonnances  of  Charles  X,  1830,  see  ORDINANCE  7. 

1756  JOHNSON  K,  of  Prussia  Wks.  IV.  551  The  ordonance 
of  1667,  by  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  established  an 
uniformity  of  procedure.  1761  Hist*  in  Ann,  Reg.  67  An  or- 
donance was  issued  at  Copenhagen . .  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  tobacco.  1815  HOBHOUSE  Substance  Lett. 
(1816)  I.  78  Only  three  days  after  the  publication  of  the  char- 
ter, the  director-general  of  the  police  issued  two  ordonnances 
in  open  contradiction  to  the  fifth  and  sixty-eighth  articles, 
1839  JAMES  Louis  XIV,  III.  208  The  criminal  code  did  not 
appear  till  1670 ;  though  an  ordonnance  affecting  the  marine 
had  been  promulgated  in  the  preceding  year.  1878  Grove's 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  7  The  '  vagrants  '  met  each  new  ordonnance 
with  a  new  evasion. 

b.  (In  full,  Company  of  ordonnanee,(^  ordinance)^ 
F.  compagnie  <£ ordonnance),  A  name  applied  to 
organized  companies  of  men-at-arms  which  formed 
the  beginnings  of  a  standing  army  in  France.  So 
called  from  the  ordonnance  royale  of  2  Nov.  1437 
by  which  they  were  created. 

1 Gensdannes  des  Ordonnances.  The  ordinary  men  of 
Armes  of  France  ;  first  reduced  by  Charles  the  seuenth  into 
certaine  Companies,  and  under  particular  Orders  '  (Cotgr.). 

[1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  (1603)  17  Charles  the 
seventh  reduced  these  Ordinances  to  perfection,  made  the 
number  certaine,  appointed  their  wages.  Ibid.  18  He  like- 
wise devided  these  Ordinances  into  men  at  armesand  archers.] 
1751  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  Ill,  47  If  Scotland  was  attacked, 
Francis  was  to  aid  them  with  100,000  crowns,  1500  lance- 
quenets  and  200  archers  of  ordonnance.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin 
D.  v,  Here  are  my  companies  of  ordonnance — here  are  my 
French  Guards.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  vi.  H.  (1864)  340 
The  famous  ordonnance  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  best- 
appointed  cavalry  of  their  day. 

f  3.  Occasional  early  spelling  of  ORDNANCE. 

Ordonnant,  a.  rare"1,  [a.  F.  ordonnant^  pr. 
pple.  of  ordonner  to  ORDAIN.]  That  arranges,  or 
disposes  in  order. 

1820-30  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  32  An  ample 
and  most  ordonnant  Conceptionist,  to  the  tranquil  empyrean 
of  ideas  he  had  not  ascended. 

fOrdoime,  v.,  a  i5th  c.  variant  of  ORDAIN, 
after  later  F.  ordonner. 

1440  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls)  II.  591  Ordonne 
notable  capitaines  unto  the  keping  of  the  same  placis.  c  1500 
Melusine  xii.  44  (heading)  How  they  that  were  ordonned 
camme.  Ibid,  xix.  80  The  kinge.. ordonned  men  armed  to 
kepe  euery  man  therfro. 

Ordovician  (£id0vi-Jian),0.  GeoL  [f.  L.  Ordo- 
vic-est  name  of  an  ancient  British  tribe  in  North 
Wales  + -IAN.]  The  name  given  by  C.  Lapworth 
to  a  series  of  rocks,  including  part  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  Murchison ;  applied  also  to  the  age  in 
which  these  strata  were  deposited. 

1887  Athenxntn  29  Jan.  163/3  ^r-  Jukes-Browne,  .gets 
over  the  difficulty  of  nomenclature  by  adopting  Prof.  Lap- 
worth's  name  of  (  Ordovician  '  for  the  '  Lower  Silurian  '  of 
Murchison.  1888  Daily  News  24  Sept.  6/2  Strata  repre- 
senting ordovician,  Silurian,  and  carboniferous  times. 

Ordure  (pMdiiu).     Also  5  ordoure,  5-6ordur, 
6  urdeur.    [a.  F.  ordure  ( 1 2th  c.  in  G 
f.  ord  filthy,  foul:— L.  horridus  HORHID.] 

1.   Filth,  dirt.     Formerly  also  in//,     arch. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1092  By  nobleye  of  his  norture  he 


ORB. 

nolde  neuer  towche  O?t  bat  watz  vngoderly  oj>er  ordure 
watz  inne.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bockas  ix.  vii.  24  Fret  with 
olde  rust  gadreth  greate  ordure.  1528  PAYNELL  Salerne's 
Regim.  O  lij  b,  Water.,  where  into  ronneth  no  vrdeurs  of 
cites.  1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis*  Seer.  (1568)  70  b,  Boile  this 
together,  .and  if  there  bee  any  ordure  or  fylth  at  the  bottom, 
you  must  take  it  away.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet,  s.v,  Eart 
An  Ulcer  often,  .is  occasion  'd  by  a  Wound,  some  Hurt,  or 
some  Ordure  that  is  corrupted  in  the  Ear.  1887  BOWEN 
Virg.  sEneidv.  332  The  youth..  Fell,  In  the  victim's  gore 
and  the  ordure  meeting  with  ill. 

2.  Excrement,  dung.     Formerly  also  in  pL 

1388  WYCLIF  Dent,  xxviii.  27  The  Lord  smyte  the  part  of 
bodi  wherbi  ordures  ben  voyded.  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
Eng.  VH.  (1520)  104  b/i  In  the  same  place  he  made  his 
ordure.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xv.  (1887)  70  They  will 
.  .disburden  themselues  one  waie  or  other,  by  ordure,  vrine, 
or  some  other  matter.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufefs  Theat. 
Ins.  911  Mingle  Attick  honey  with  the  first  ordure  the  Infant 
makes.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xlix.  (1840)  III. 
209  Dante  represents  some  of  his  criminals  rolling  themselves 
in  human  ordure.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  viii.  181 
Ordure  is  deposited  around  countless  villages. 

3.  fig.  Applied  to  that  which  is  morally  filthy  or 
defiling,  or  to  foul  language  '  cast  '  or  '  thrown  *  at 
a  person.     (Cf.  DIRT  sb.  6  b,  FILTH  sb.  3  c.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  385  Alias  !  alias  !  so  noble  a 
creature  As  is  a  man  shal  drede  swich  ordure  !  c  1386  — 
Pars,  T.  P83  In  the  stynkynge  ordure  of  synne.  1430-40 
LYI>G.  Bochas  vn.  viii.  (1554)  171  b,  With  such  rebukes  and 
casting  of  ordure  .  .  blotted  was  his  visage.  1509  BARCLAY 


ShyP  ofFolys  (1570)  61  Knowing  their  owne  vice,  and  life 
full  of  ordure.  .Yetsinne  they  still.  1682  DRYDEN  Medal  \%& 
Those  let  me  curse  ;  what  vengeance  will  they  urge,  Whose 
ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can  purge  ?  1814  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  224  These  ordures  are  rapidly  depraving 
the  public  taste.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873) 
49,  I  have  been  forced  to  hold  my  nose  in  picking  my  way 
through  these  ordures  of  Dryden. 

Hence  tO'rdured  a.,  defiled  with  ordure,  pol- 
luted ;  fO'rduring1  vbl.  sb.,  the  voiding  of  ordure  : 
in  quot.  concr.  excrement  ;  f  O'rdnrons  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  ordure,  filthy. 

1593  DRAYTON  Eel,  viii.  77  The  rude  times  their  ord'rous 
matter  fling,  Into  the  Sacred  and  once  hallowed  Spring. 
c  1595  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peters  Compl.  viii,  A  sea  will  scantly 
rince  my  ordur'd  soule.  1614  C.  BROOKE  Ghost  Rich.  Ill 
Poems  (1872)  no  A  filthy  carpet  fits  an  ordur'd  thought. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  i.  iii.  8  These  high  thoughts 
brought  the  Don  to  his  Knees,  happily  on  a  Cushion  of 
Rosinantes  own  orduring. 

tOre1-  Obs.  Forms:  a.  1-4  ar,  1-5  &re,  (3 
sere,  acre).  £.  2-5  ore,  3-5  hore,  5  acre.  [OE. 
dr  str.  fern.  =  OFris.  $re,  OS.  $ra  (MDu.  $re,  Du. 
eer),  OHG.  tra  (MHG.  fre,  Ger.  ehre\  ON.  eir 
clemency  (Icel.  sera,  Sw.  dra,  Da.  dre,  are  from 
Ger.)  :—  OTeut.  *aizd  (wanting  in  Gothic,  which 
has  the  related  vb.  ais-t-an  to  regard,  respect,  with 
which  cf.  L.  %$'tum-are  to  esteem,  value).  The 
primary  sense  seems  to  have  been  *  esteem,  regard, 
respect  *,  whence  the  senses  of  *  honour  (glory, 
dignity),  reverence,  respect,  favour,  sparing,  mercy, 
help',  etc.,  found  in  the  various  languages.  The 
derived  vb.  OE.  drian  to  regard,  reverence,  honour, 
=  ON.  eira  to  spare,  OHG.  $ren>  Ger.  ehren  to 
honour,  is  found  in  Early  ME.  as  ABE  z/.1] 

1.  Respect,  reverence;  honour,  glory. 

a.  coop  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  H.  xvL  [xx.J  (1890)  148  Ond  J>eah 
be  he  Cristen  beon  sceolde,  ne  wolde  he  aenige  aare  weotan 
on  baere  Cristnan  agfestnisse.  aiooo  Cxdmoris  Gen.  1580 
Cam.  .on  hisagenum  feeder  are  ne  wolde  jesceawian.  a  1000 
Phcenix  663  Ar  and  onwald  in  bam  up-lican  Rodera  rice. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  5  For  he  ne  ali5  neauer,  ah  Hue5  a  in 
are.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4245  (Colt.)  Putifer.  .held  ioseph  in 
mensk  and  are.  Ibid.  8770  (Cott)  J>at  men  it  suld  sua  hald 
iirar  [Go'tt.  are],  c  13*)  Sir  Tristr.  1816  Ysoude  he  loued 
in  are.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  134  ptu.has 
rentis  fare  &  til  haf  mare  has  perans  of  are. 

2.  Grace,  favour,  mercy,  pity,  clemency. 

Of  common  use  in  ME.  in  appeals  to  the  Deity,  entreaties 
for  a  hearing,  help,  etc.,  esp.  in  the  parenthetic  thine  ore  — 
of  thy  grace,  F.  de  grace^  which  tended  to  become  a  mere 
precatory  phrase. 

o.  Beowulf  (Z.)  2607  He..semunde  3a  3a  are  be  he  him 
asr  forzeaf,  wicstede  welijne.  aiooo  Andreas  1131  (Gr.) 
Ne  mime  earmsceapen  are  findan.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  53 
(Lamb.  MS.)  For  habben  godes  are.  a  1240  Ureisttn  in 
Cott.  Horn.  187  A  ihesu,  bin  aore  !  hwet  de|>  banne  bi  blod 
isched  on  be  rode?  21300  Cursor  M.  2749  (Cott.)  Lauerd, 
said  abraham,  bi  nare  [so  Fairf.  ;  Go'tt.  &  Trin,  bin  are]  Sal 
bou  bine  auin  sua-gat  for-fare  ?  a  1400-50  Alexander  5361 
Candace.  .pleynes  'Lord  Alexander,  bine  are,  quare  is  bi 
wittis?'  a  1500  Kyngff  Hermit  189  in  Hazi.  E.  P.  P.  I.  20 
The  kyng  seyd  :  Be  Gods  are,  And  I  sych  an  hermyte  were. 

p.  a  ixooM  Toral  Ode  ^298  (Lamb.  MS.)  Nis  noberinne  helle, 
ore  ne  for?iuenesse.  a  1225  Ancr,  R.  26  Swete  lesu  bin 
ore  !  0:1300  Floriz  <$•  BI.  173  *  Sire1,  he  sede,  *bi  godes  ore, 
So  god  in  nauede  ihc  wel  gore  '.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T. 
540  Lemman,  thy  grace,  and  sweete  bryd,  thyn  ore.  1412-20 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  (MS.  Helmingham)  If.  64  a,  Ay,  Sir,  she 
said,  for  Goddes  ore  What  ye  ar  tel  me  more,  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod,  st.  1236  He  sayde,  Blessude  Virgyn  !  y  crie  gow  mercy 
and  hore.  c  1450  Erie  Tolous  226  Yschall  be  trewe,  be 
goddys  ore. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  spared  ;  security  from 
danger,  peace. 

c  1205  LAY.  26266  And  lete  we  bat  folc  wra^cche,  wunien 
an  sere.  1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  9771  Alle  be  avowes  of  bis 
churche,  in  was  ore  ich  am  ido.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  276  Now 
hab  rohand  in  ore  Tristrem  and  is  ful  blibe. 

Hence  tO'reful,  a'reful  a.  [OE.  drful~\,  honour- 
able, venerable;  merciful,  compassionate;  fO're- 


ORE. 

less,   a-rele«s  a.  [OK.  rfjvWi.f],  void  of  reverence,    ! 
mercy,  or  pity  ;  merciless,  cruel. 

743-S  in  Thorpe  Difl.  -•'».?'•  <l865)  28  Ic  jT.Selbald . .  wxs 
bedeofrom  hem  "arfuilan  bisccopc  Milrcde.  cioaoAf*. 
Ps  (Spelm.)cn.  sSetearfuIlbibealljimunriniwisumo-imim. 
CIKO  ORMIN  1460  ?iff  bin  herrle  iss  arefull,  &  milde,  & 
soflte,  £  m-sshe.  rooo  tr.  /.W.i's  Hist.  IV.  xix.  [xvil.]  (1800) 
312  &  cahtatyne  wi3  bajm  'arleasum  Arreum  eretici  &  his 
fare,  a  1000  Juliana  4  Maximiancs  se  jcond  middan-jeard 
arleascyniiiR,  eahlnysse  ahof.  a  l«oo  Moral  Ode  216  (Lamb. 
MS  )  Ac  helle  king  is  are-les  {Trin.  MS.  ore-leas,  Sftrtf 
orelcs,  Jesus  ore-lesj  with  \n  be  he  mei  bmden.  c  uoo 
Trin  Coll.  Horn.  1 23  pat  orelese  mennisse,  be  ne  haue3  ore  of 
him  seluen.  c  1100  ORMIN  9881  Aretes,  &  grimmc,  &  grill. 
Ore  *  (o»0-  Forms :  a.  I  6ra,  4  ore,  5-7  oore, 
5-6  oure,  6  (ower,  owre),  ur,  6-7  ure;  P.  (i 
ar),  3  or,  4  oor,  j-  ore,  (6  wore,  6-8  oare,  7-8 
oar.)  [Two  types  of  this  word  arc  found  from 
1 4th  to  1 7th  c.  :  viz.  (i)  oor(e,  oure,  owre,  ur(e,  of 
which  (as  shown  by  spelling  and  by  rimes)  the 
regular  mod.  repr.  would  be  oor  (u<u),  and  which 
corresponds  to  OE.  tra  wk.  masc.  'unwrought 
metal ',  '  ore ',  corresp.  to  Du.  oer,  LG.  (E.  Kris.) 
ur,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  (2)  MK.  dr,  in  17-1 8th  c. 
oar,  mod.  ore,  which  answers  phonetically  to  OE. 
dr  (also  atr)  '  brass'  =  OS.  fr  (in  frin  '  brazen'), 
MDu.  eer,  OHG.,  MHG.  fr,  ON.  eir,  Goth.  ai~. 
str.  neut.  'brass'  -  L.  as,  ter-  'brass',  Skr.  ayas 
'  metal '.  It  would  appear  that,  about  the  1 2th  c., 
OE.  dr  began  to  be  identified  in  sense  with  OE. 
6ra,  and  that  forms  descended  from  both  continued 
side  by  side  until  the  1 7th  c.,  when  the  forms  from 
6ra  became  obs.,  or  were  levelled  under  those  from 
Ar.  Thus  the  mod.Eng.  word  appears  to  derive 
its  sense  from  OE.  tra,  but  its  form  from  OE.  dr 
'brass',  which  may  have  been  extended  to  the 
sense  '  metal ',  and  thus  to  '  ore '.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  very  modem  Eng.,  the  form  oor  might  itself 
have  passed  into  (o»j),  as  in  the  spoken  forms  of 
door,  floor,  and  southern  pronunc.  of  moor,  poor ; 
but  this  would  not  explain  the  double  forms  from 
1 3th  to  1 7th  c.,  nor  the  :6thc.  oar.'] 
1.  A  native  mineral  containing  a  precious  or 
useful  metal  in  such  quantity  and  in  such  chemical 
combination  as  to  make  its  extraction  profitable. 

Sometimes,  esp.  formerly,  applied  also  to  a  mixture  of  a 
native  metal  with  a  rock  or  vein-stone,  or  to  metal  in  an 
unreduced  or  unworked  state. 

[Cf.  a  «ooo  L.  t,  Ags.  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wulcker  237/20  Fern 
fodina,  in  quo  loco/errvm/oditttr,  isern  ore.] 

a.  a  woo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xl  7  Swa  bait  seolfor,  ..sybban  se 
ora  adolfen  byS.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  142/34 
Metallum,  zlces  kynnes  wecg,  uel  ora  ob8e  clyna.    c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  208  For  al  the  metal  ne  for  oore  \v.  rr. 
ore,  oure,  oer ;  rime  poore,  pore,  poure,  pouerj.    1436  Pal. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  186  Of  sylvere  and  golde  there  is  the  oore 
Amonge  the  wylde  Yrishe,  though  they  be  pore.     £1505 
Mem.  Rifon  (Surtees)  III.  197,  iiij™  foder  de  vr  non  igmt. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  x.  iii.  52  Quhar  the  goldin  riveir 
Pactolus  warpys  on  grund  the  gold  vre  cleir.  155*  EDW.  VI 
Jrnl.  in  Lit.  Rim.  (Roxb.)4i6  The  oure  that  the  Almames 
had  diged  in  a  mine  of  silver.   155*  HULOET,  Oore  of  golde, 
sillier,  or  other  mettalu  Vide  in  owre.    Ibid.,  Ower,  or  oore 
of  brasse,  cadmia.     1555  EDEN  Decades  331  Where  they 
saw  the  vre  or  myne  shewe  it  selfe.    1567  If  ills  »i  In-j.  N.C. 
(Surtees  1835)  274,  ij  lods  of  lead  vre  pric  xxviij'.     1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  175/3-6  [riming  with  A  Floore,  A  Moore 
heath,  A  Moore  Maurus]  Oore  of  brasse.    Oore  of  siluer 
[etc.].     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iy.  18  The  gravell  mixt  with 
golden  owre  [rimes  an  howre,  in  her  powre].    1615  BACON 
£ss..  Plantations  (Arb.)  532  If  there  be  Iron  Vre.      1626 
—  Sylva  8  33  A  Lump  of  lire  in  the  Bottome  of  a  Mine. 
0.    (In  OE.  in  sense  '  brass ' ;  in  1225  =  '  metal '.) 
[£715  Corpus  Gloss.  lO.E.T.)  255  Aurocxlciim  groeni  aar. 
1:897   K.  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past,  xxxvii.  (Sw.)  367   Hie 
wurdon  jehwierfde  inne  on  3am  ofne  to  are  &  to  tine,  &  to 
iserne  &  to  leade.    riooo  J^LFKIC  Gram.  vi.  (Z.)  15  Aes 
brics  oS8e  ir,  aeneus  brajsen  obbe  a;ren.]    a  ia«  Ancr.  R. 
284  Nis  )>et  iren  acursed  \v.  r.  or  (note  in  C.  Golt,  seluer, 
slel,  irn,  copper,  mestling,  breas :  al  is  icleopet  or)l.     1*97 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  16  Vor  engelonde  is  vol  inoj  . .  Of  seluer 
or  &  of  gold,  of  tyn  &  ek  of  lede,  Of  stel,  of  yre,  &  of  bras. 
1340-70  A  lex.  It  Dind.  525  pere  be  grauel  of  \K  ground  wxs 
of  gold  ore.     1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  17  pe  er)K  of 
that  lond  is  copious  of  metal  ore  &  of  salt  Welles.    Ibid.  79 
Salt  Ki-llcs,  metal,  and   oor  \niineras  el   metalla\      14.. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  596/12  Mineria,  anglice  a  myne  vel 
Ore,  vel  minera  secundum  ouosdam  et  anglice  ore . . ,  as 
goold  ore,  syluer  ore,  etc.     1519  Interlude  Four  Elem.  in 
But,  DoiisU-y  I.  30  They  have  none  iron,  Whereby  they 
should  iu  the  earth  mine.  To  search  for  any  wore  [rime 
therefore).    1561  Act  $  Eliz.  c.  4  §  30  A  ..  Burner  of  Oare 
and  Wood-Ashes.     1631  JORDEN  Nat.  Bathes  x.  (1669)  70 
For  Iron,  we  have  the  Oar  in  abundance.    1667  DRYDEN 
Ind.  Emperor  i.  i.  Where  golden  Ore  lyes  mixt  with  com- 
mon Sand.    1718  T.  SHERIDAN  Persius  ii.  (1730)  35  To  run 
the  Gold  from  its  Oar.    1853  w-  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chen:. 
(ed.  3)  242  This  is  the  common  ore   of  antimony.      1886 
A.  WINCHEI.L  Walks  Gcol.  Field  124  Each  of  these  layers 
is  called  a  comb,  and  the  whole  is  styled  the  gangue.    The 
metalliferous  layer  is  the  ore. 

b.  with  an  and  //.  A  quality  or  kind  of  ore. 

a.  cooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  1. 1.  (1890)  26  Swylce  hit  is  eac 

berende  on  wecga  orum  ares  &  isernes,  leades  &  seolfres. 

1454  Rolls  (i/ Parlt.  V.  272/1  ManyMynes  of  Silver  Oures. 

p.    1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  f,  Qual.,  Melting  the  Oares 

to  reduce  them  into  perfect  metal.    1768  PENNANT  Zool.  I. 

Pref.,  Silver  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  our  lead  ores. 

18*6  HFNRY  hlfm.  Chem.  U.  583  Ores  of  manganese.    1874 

RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining 449  Foreign  ores,  which 

contain  on  an  average  i  per  cent,  of  silver.     About  half  of 
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these  are  'dry  ore's',  i.e.  ores  containing  no  appreciable 

.inn  iinil  "f  If. nl. 

c.  fig. 

a  1618  F.  GRF.VIL  Mustafha  Chorus  iii.  Poems  (1633)  124 
Whom  I  choose  As  my  Anointed,  from  the  Potters  oare. 
1641  FULLKR  Holy  fi  I'rtif.  XI.  n.  xviii.  116  The  good  Veo. 
man  is  a  Gentleman  in  Ore.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737) 
III.255  From  the  rich  oar  of  our  early  poets.  1801  W.  GOD- 
WIN Chaucer  (1804)  I.  xv.  477  Mandavillc,  Wiclifle  and 
Gower . .  did  not  begin  so  early  to  work  upon  the  ore  of  their 
native  language.  1861  CLOUGH  Atari  Magno  828  An  in- 
tellect so  charming  in  the  ore. 

2    Metal,  cap.  precious  metal.    Chiefly  poetic. 

16396.  DANIFL  Eccliis.  L  6  He  did  repaire  the  Cisternes, 


IUIU  VT.    unrnr,*  ^.t,v»  --—    —-—  - -r— . -     -  . 

and  restore  Salomon's  Ruines,  in  the  Sea  of  Ore  I?  the 
molten  sea,  i  Ki.  vii.  23].  1709  ADDISON  Taller  No.  116 
fo  I  consider  Woman  as  a  beautiful  Romantick  Animal, 


ORECTIC. 

tion  in  the  coinage  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  KltONB, about  equal 
to  a  German/y"cH«»£";  a  copper  coin  of  this  value. 

1716  LoHd.  Gaz.  No.  5439/3  A  Silver  Coin  called  15  Ore 
Pieces  are  advanced  to  16  Ore.  175*  ROI.T  Diet.  Trade, 
Ore . .  a  copper  coin  of  Sweden  ;  Iteing  7-1 2ths  of  an  English 
penny  ;  anJooof  lhemmakelherix<lollar,or4i. 8rf.  sterling. 
1899  Wkitaker's  Almanack  701  Silver  coins. .  Denmark., 
i  krone  of  100  ore.  1899  Westm.  Gat.  29  Aug.  8/a  In 
Copenhagen ..  a  premium  of  ten  ore  per  rat  is  being  paid  for 
every  one  of  the  rodents  produced  whole  but  dead. 

Ore  5  (o»i)-  local.  Also  7  wore,  woore,  oore, 
8  oare.  [For  earlier  wore,  woore :— OE.  wdr 
seaweed,  whence  the  more  frequent  northern  form 
WARE,  q.  v.]  Seaweed,  esp.  such  as  is  cast  on 
the  shore  and  gathered  for  manure :  also  called 
sea-ore,  Afloat-ore,  and  OBE-WKKD. 


3.  altrid.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  ore 
brokerage,  ^debt,  extraction,  freight,  impregna- 
tion, market,  shipment,  supply,  etc. ;  consisting 
of  or  containing  ore,  as  ore-band,  -bed  (BED  sb. 
I3b),  -channel,  -chimney,  -deposit,  -dump,  -ground, 
-mass,  -pit,  -pocket,  -shoot,  -slope,  -streak,  -vein, 
etc. ;  used  in  the  gaining  or  working  of  ore,  as 
ore-apparatus,  -bin,  -car,  -chute,  -dish,  -furnace, 
-house,  -mill,  -stamp,  etc.  b.  objective  and  obj. 
gen.,  as  ore-bearing,  -buying,  -calcining,  -crushing, 
-dressing,  -extracting,  -milling,  -roasting,  -smell- 
ing, etc.,  vbl.  sbs.  and  ppl.  adjs. ;  ore-assorter, 
-breaker,  -crusher,  -drier,  -feeder,  -hauler,  -separ- 
ator, -sorter,  -washer,  etc.  C.  Special  combs. : 
ore  body,  a  body  or  connected  mass  of  ore  in  a 
mine,  as  a  vein,  bed,,  pocket,  etc. ;  ore-breast, 
the  face  or  breadth  of  the  working  of  a  body  of 
ore;  fore-coal,  ?a  name  for  coal  in  thick  seams; 
ore  -  concentrator  =  CONOENTBATOR  3 ;  ore- 
hearth,  a  form  of  small  reducing  furnace  made  of 
cast-iron,  used  in  lead-smelting  ;  a  Scotch  or  blast 
hearth.  Also  OREDELF. 

1881  Rep.  GeoL  Expl.  N.  Zealand  5  A  trench  cut  to  inter- 
sect the  "ore-band  at  about  20  feet  from  the  outcrop.  1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  *  Mining  174  The  principal  ore- 
bearing  deposits  in  this  mine.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I. 
441  At  this  'ore-bed  are  a  variety  of  ores.  1871  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  f,  Mining  25  This  vein  has  shown  thus  far 
three  separate  "ore  bodies.  1877  Ibid.  447  From  the  ore- 
breaker  the  ore  went  through  a  chute  to  the  first  set  of  steel 
rolls  below.  Ibid.  48  On  the  8oo-foot  level  the  "ore-breasts 
are  about  100  feet  in  width,  with  but  little  waste-rock.  1893 
GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  189  There  arc  two  "ore-cars  ran- 
ning  on  tracks  in  this  shaft,  to  the  lower  level  of  the  mine. 
1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  »r  Mining  sr?  None  had, 
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1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  32  The  entire  pro- 
duct of  the  mine  will  be  run  out  through  this  tunnel .  .to  the 
"ore-chute.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  QI  An  "ore 
Coale. .  the  oare  is  the  best  and  is  a  great  vayne  spreadinge 
euery  way  and  endureth  longest.  1881  Rep.  to  Ho.  Kefr. 
Free.  Metals  U.  S.  597  There  have  been  in  California  many 
inventions  in  "ore  crushing.  Ibid.,  There  should  be  no  mis- 
takes made  as  to  the  value  of  new  ore-crushing  machines. 
1653  MANLOVE  Customs  Lead-Mines  (E.  D.  S.)  106  If  they 
such  sutes  in  other  Courts  commence,  They  lose  their  due 
"oar-debt  for  such  offence.  1709  J.  WARD  Introd.  Mat/t.  i. 
iii.  (1734)  36  The  Miners  bought  and  sold  their  Lead  Ore 
by  a  Measure  which  they  call'd  an  "Ore  Dish.  i86»  Dublin 
Rev.  Nov.  18  The  degrading  toil  of  "ore-dressing  or  nail- 


coming  into  general  use.  1884  Pali  Mall  G.  13  Sept.  5/1 
That  the  process  of  "ore-forming  still  goes  on  beneath  the 
earth's  surface  at  the  present  day.  1874  I.  H.  COLLINS  Metal 
Mining  (1875)  53  Shafts  are  sunk  until  the  "ore.ground  is 
reached.  i8»j  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  356  The 
smelting  of  the  [lead)  ore  is  performed  by  either  a  blast- 
furnace, called  an  "ore-hearth,  or  a  reverberatory-furnace. 
1861  Times  9  Sept.,  The  smelting  of  lead  in  the  'ore- 
hearth  '.  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  Geol.  Field  126  The 
"ore-masses  are  huge  lenticular  accumulations.  1877  RAY- 
MONO  Statist.  Mines  *  Mining  177  Within  a  foot  of  the 
surface  and  covered  only  by  the  remains  of  the  disintegrated 
•ore-shoot.  Ibid.  26  The  "ore-sorters  constitute  quite  a  large 
force.  Ibid.  23  An  "ore-slope  was  opened  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ore  extracted.  1871  Ibid.  331  An  ore-streak 
2  feet  wide,  composed  of  lead,  zinc,  gray  copper,  and  iron 
sulphurets.  i88»  Ret.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Metals  U.  S.  584 
A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  . .  for  an  "ore-washer 
which  has  some  peculiarities. 

t  Ore  3.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  or,  beginning,  origin, 
front,  van.]  Beginning. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2407  Se  3ass  orlejes  or  on-stealde.  a  icoo 
Andreas  649  Secxan  or  and  ende.  /moo  Moral  Ode  179 
(Lamb.  MS.)  per  hi  sculen  wunienabuten  are  [Trtii.,  igert., 
Jesus  ore]  and  ende. 

Ore4  (5»J).  1.  A  modern  adaptation  of  OE. 
6ra,  ORA!,  sometimes  used  by  historical  writers. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cainden's  Brit.  l.  256,  I  have  observed  thus 
much,  that  twentie  Ores  are  worth  two  Markes  of  silver. 
1650  ELDERFIELD  Tjithes  85  For  every  ceorle  or  husband- 

ian  twelve  ores.     1817  SCOTT  Harold  \.  xv.  And  you,  you 


jurpose  also  serueth  Orewood,  which  is  a  weed  growing 
vpon  the  rockes  vnder  high  water  marke. . .  His  vse  serueth 
for  barly  land.  Some  accustomed  to  burne  it  on  heapes... 
This  Floleore  is  now  and  then  found  naturally  formed  like 
rnfs,  combs,  and  such  like.  1674-91  RAY  If.  C.  Words, 
Weir,  Waar,  sea-wrack... The  'Ihanet  men  (sailh  Somner) 
call  it  wore  or  woore.  17..  Dn.  T.  MORE  in  Ray's  S.  ti  E. 
Words  (1874),  Oore,  sea-wrack.  1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I. 
73  His  little  car,  which  was  filled  with  sea  ore.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Ore,  sea-weed,  used  for  manure.  .South.  1875 
Sussex  Gloss.,  Ore,  sea-weeds  washed  on  shore  by  the  tides. 
Hence  O're-stone  (local),  a  rock  covered  with 
seaweed;  O'ry  adj.  dial.,  seaweedy.  Also  ORE- 
WEED,  q.v. 

1854  N.  S,  Q.  ist  Ser.  X.  359  (Glass.  Pol  fern  in  Cornwall) 
Ores/one,  the  name  of  some  large  single  rocks  in  the  sea, 
not  far  from  land.  Some  fishes  when  cooked  are  said  to  taste 
cry,  some  things  to  smell  ory ;  that  is,  like  the  sea.beach. 

t  Ore  8.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L  ora  :  see  OBA  <*.] 
Shore,  coast. 

i6s»  HOI.YDAY  Horace  Odes  i.  i,  That  other,  if  he  in  his 
gamier  Stores  Whatever  hath  been  swept  from  Lybian 
ores.  1661  [see  next]. 

tOre7.  Obs.  [Of  unascertained  origin.  (Blount 
Glossogr.  appears  to  explain  it  from  ORES.)]  In 
Lcmster  (i.  e.  Leominster)  ore,  a  name  for  a  fine 
kind  of  wool. 

i6ia  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  vii.  104  To  whom  did  neuer  sound 
the  name  of  Lemster  Ore?  That  with  the  Silke-wormes  web 
for  smalness  doth  compare.  1648  H  ERRICK  Hester.,  Olieron  s 
Palace  28  A  bank  of  mosse.  farre  more  Soft  then  the  finest 
Lemster  ore.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  33  As  for  the  wool  I 
in  this  county,  it  is  best  known  to  the  honour  thereof  by  the 
name  of  Lempster  ore,  being  absolutely  the  finest  in  this 
county,  and  indeed  in  all  England.  [1661  KLOUNT  Glossogr. 
(ed.  2),  Ore  (ora},  the  end  or  extreme  part;  a  Region  Land 
or  Country :  Thus  Lempsters  Ore  is  that  fertile  part  of  Here- 
fordshire, which  lyes  about  two  miles  round  that  1  own.] 
Ore,  var.  hor,  HER  Obs.  their;  obs.  f.  HORE, 
HOUR,  OAR,  OR,  OUR. 

Ore,  O're,  Ore-,  obs.  ft  o'er,  OVER,  OVER-. 
Oread  (o»-r«sed).    Gr.  and  Lot.  Mythol.    [ad.  L. 
Oreas,  Oread-,  a.  Gr.  'Opiias,  Opnao-  mountain- 
nymph,  f.  Spot  mountain :    see  -AD.]     A  nymph 
supposed  to  inhabit  mountains;  a  mountain-nymph. 
£1586  SPENSER  Past.  Aeglogne  64   The   Nymphs  and 
Oreades  her  round  about  l>o  sit  lamenting  on  the  grassie 
grene.    1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IX.  387  Like  a  Wood-Nymph 
light  Oread  or  Dryad,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Wks.  (1764)  1. 273 
The  oreads  lik'd  the  climate  well     i79J-»»'4  WORDSW. 
Excursion  iv.  882  Fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly.   1844  MRS. 
BROWNING  Dead  Pan  viii,  Have  ye    left   the    mountain 
places.  Oreads  wild,  for  other  tryst? 
t  Oreb.  Obs.  rare.     [perh.  misprint  for  Drab  = 
?.orobe,'L.orobus:  cf.OROBE.]   The  Bitter  Vetch, 
Vicia  Orobus,  or  some  allied  leguminous  plant. 
1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Horses  (1596)  112  Sore  eies 
which  may  be  heald  with  the  meale  uf  wild  tares,  cald  Oreb. 

Orebear,  -burden,  -cast,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Orebil,  obs.  form  of  HORRIBLE. 

II  Oreccbion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  orecchione 
(Florio  1598),  '  large  ear',  augm.  of  orecchio  ear. 

1611  FLORIO,  Orecchione,  a  great  eare,  but  properly  that 
part  of  a  bulwarke  which  englners  call  the  pome,  the  gard, 
the  shoulder  or  cares  to  couer  the  casamats.] 

=*  ORILLON. 

ic8a  IVB  Fortif.  16  The  best  way  into  it,  were  some  40 
foote  distant  from  the  Bulwarke  Orechion  or  Culhon.  1598 
BARRET  Theor.  Warns  v.  i.  125  The  point  or  front  of  the 
Orecchion  shall  alwayes  ende  with  two.. obtuse  Angles. 

Orecharge,  Orecome,  etc. :  see  OVBB-. 

Oreche,  obs.  form  of  ORACH. 

Orectic  (ore-ktik),  a.  (sl>.).  rare  [ad.  Gr.  _«(>«- 
T.KOS  (Aristotle)  appetitive,  t.  op«roj  stretched  out, 
longed  for,  f.  opiy-ttv  to  stretch  out,  grasp  alter, 
desire.] 

a.  Philos.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  b 
appetite  or  desire  ;  appetitive,      b.  Afrd. 


jp4  Thi 

from  the  Lancashire  carucate. 
||  2.  Properly  ore  (pie) :  The  smallest  denomma- 


: 


ORED. 

is  too  unfamiliar.    1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Orectic,  exciting,  or 
having  power  to  excite,  the  appetites. 

t  B.  sb.  A  stimulant  for  the  appetite.   Obs. 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  357  Orecticks  or  Stomachicals, 
are  Medicines  appropriated  to  the  Ventricle  or  Stomach. 

Ored  (o'Jd),  a.  twnce-iad.  [f.  ORE  2  +  -ED  2.] 
Covered  or  adorned  with  ore  or  metal. 

1627-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xx.  70  Obscene  scurrilities, 
that  the  Stage  presents  us  with,  .  .or  d  and  spangled  in  their 
gawdiest  tyre. 

t  O-redelf,  o-rdelf.  Law.  Obs.  [f.  ORE  2  + 
DELF,  digging,  excavation,  quarry,  mine.]  The 
digging  of  mineral  ore  ;  the  right  to  dig  minerals. 

1579  Expos.  tcrmeso/Lawes,  Oredelfe  is  where  one  claimes 
to  haue  the  ore  that  is  founde  in  his  soile  or  ground.  1617 
in  MINSHEO  Duct.  Ling. 

Oredrive,  Oreflow,  etc.  :  see  OVER-. 

Orefraye,  orefrye,  obs.  forms  of  OBPHREY. 

Oreful,  a.  Obs.  :  see  ORE  i. 

Oregel(e,  var.  OROEL  Obs.,  pride,  proud. 

Oreide  (6«'ri|id).  [a-  F.  oriide,  f.  or  gold:  see 
-IDE.]  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  brass  with 
golden  brilliancy,  used  for  imitation  jewellery,  etc. 

The  composition  apparently  varies  ;  that  given  in  quot. 
1875  is  app.  identical  with  that  of  OROIDE. 

1875  Ure's_Dict.  Arts  III.  461  Oreide  is  the  name  given  by 
MM.  Meurier  and  Valient,  of  Paris,  to  an  alloy  which  has  a 
golden  brilliancy.  It  is  composed  of  copper  100,  zinc  17, 
magnesia  6,  sal-ammoniac  3-6,  quick-lime  1-8,  and  tartar  of 
commerce  9.  find.,  The  oreide.  .is  malleable,  takes  a  most 
brilliant  polish,  and,  if  it  tarnishes,  its  lustre  is  restored  by 
acidulated  water.  1881  Metal  World  No.  6.  89  Oreide 
must  not  be  confounded  with  oroide.  Ibid.,  Oreide,  zinc 
13  parts,  nickel  6  parts,  copper  80  parts. 

t  Oreille.  Obs.  rare.  [erron.  ad.  F.  oreiller 
pillow,  f.  oreille  ear.]  A  pillow. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  Ixxiv.  95  Therle  of  Moret  bare 
in  his  armour,  syluer,  thre  oreylles  goules.  [Froissart  Un 
escu  Sargent  a  trois  oreillers  de  giteules,}  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  249.  1881  STODART  Scot,  Arms  II.  18. 


.      .        . 

Oreillet  0>'relet),  ||  oreillette 
Forms  :  6  orrelette,  orrellet,  orilyeit,  7  aurie- 
let,  9  oreillet(te.  [a.  F.  oreillette  fem.  (formerly 
also  oreillet  masc.),  a  little  ear,  earlet,  covering  or 
ornament  for  the  ear,  auricle  of  the  heart,  etc.  (  1  2th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  dim.  of  oreille  ear  :  see  -ET.] 

ta.  A  part  of  a  head-dress  covering  the  ears. 
t  b.  A  covering  or  defence  for  the  ears.  c.  The 
ear-piece  of  a  helmet. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  519  Ye  orrelettes  [Holinshed 
(1587)  III.  808/2  orrellets]  were  of  rolles  wrethed  on  lampas 
douck  holow,  so  that  the  golde  shewed  thprow.  1578  /«?'. 
R.  Wardrobes  (1815)  232  Ane  quaiff  with  a  orilyeit  of 
holane  claith  sewit  with  crammosie  silk.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  52  That  children  should  have  certaine 
aurielets  [Amyot  in  Littre,  aureillettes  de  fer\  or  bolsters 
to  hang  about  their  eares  for  their  defence.  1834  PLANCH£ 
Brit.  Costume  195  Sometimes  the  oreillets  themselves  [temp. 
Hen.  VI]  have  spikes  projecting  from  their  centres. 

Oreillon  :  see  ORILLON. 

Oreison,  -soun,  obs.  forms  of  ORISON. 

Ore-jade,  Orelay,  Orelead,  etc.  :  see  OVER-. 

Orelege,  obs.  f.  HOROLOGE,  time-piece. 

Oreless,  a.  Obs.  :  see  ORE  l. 

t  Orell.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hush.  i.  (1668),  Red-Oker,  is  a  hard 
red  stone,  which  we  call  Raddle,  Orell,  Marking-stone. 

Orelliii  (ore'lin).  Chem.  [f.  Orell-ana,  name 
of  the  Amazon  river,  as  used  in  the  specific  name 
(Bixa  orellana}  of  the  plant  from  which  anatta  is 
obtained  +  -IN  1.]  A  yellow  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  anatta,  used  in  dyeing  alumed  goods. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  111,517  Annatto.  —  This  colour- 
ing matter  .  .  appears  to  contain  an  orange-red  colouring 
substance,  called  bixin,  and  a  yellow  termed  orellin. 
i8«3-7a  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  I.  600. 

Orellis,  orels,  obs.  ff.  or  else  :  see  OR  conj. 

II  Oremus  (ow-mus).  [L.  oreinus  '  let  us  pray  '  : 
so  Y.orfmus  (ifthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  liturgical 
prayer  introduced  by  the  word  oremus  (in  the  service 
of  the  R.  C.  Church). 

1705  tr.  Mercier's  Fragm.  Pol.  tr  Hist.  II.  462  The  monks 
made  their  purchases  with  oremuses,  and  good  passports  to 
heaven.  1888  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  794  The  canticles  he 
knew,  Oremuses,  and  prayers  and  collects  not  a  few. 

Orenche,  orendge,  orenge,  obs.  ff.  ORANGE. 

Orendron,  var.  UNDERN  Obs.,  forenoon. 

II  Oreodou  (onVdcn).  Palseont.  [mod.L.  f.  Gr. 
opos,  ope-os  mountain  +  ASoiis,  oSovr-  tooth  :  named 
by  Leidy  in  1851.]  A  genus  of  extinct  ruminant 
mammals,  typical  of  the  family  Oreodonlidx,  the 
remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  miocene  tertiary 
formations  of  the  western  United  States.  Hence 
Ore'odont,  Oreodo'ntine  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  OreodontidsK. 

1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  (18791  505  The  Oreodon  is 
another  very  remarkable  animal,  intermediate  between  the 
hog,  the  deer  and  the  camel,  which  at  this  time  inhabited 
the  whole  Continent  from  Nebraska  to  Oregon. 

Oreography,  -ology,  etc.,  var.  OROGRAPHY,  etc. 
Orepass,  Orepeer.Oreperch.etc.:  seeOvER-. 
t  Ore-re,  obs.  var.  of  ARREAR  v.,  to  fall  back. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  009  Gif  ony  nech  wald  him  neir 
He  bad  tham  rebaldis  orere,  With  a  ruyne.  Ibid.  984  Bot 
thow  reule  the  richtuiss,  thi  rovme  sail  orere. 
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Orerotund :  see  OROTUND. 

Orerulo,  Orerun,  Oreset,  Oreshoote,  Ore- 
slip,  Orespread :  see  OVER-. 

Oreson(e,  -soun,  -sun,  obs.  ff.  ORISON. 

f  O*rest,  obs.  variant  of  EHST,  first :  cf.  OR  advt 

(-1250  Gen,  ff  Ex.  2061  A  win-tre..Orest  it  blomede,  and 
siSen  bar  cSe  beries  ripe. 

Oresyle,  var.'OvEBSiLE  Obs.t  to  cover,  hide. 

Oretake,  -throw,  -thwart,  -top  :  see  OVER. 

II  O'rete'nus.  Law.  The  med.L.  phrase  ore 
tenus  by  word  of  mouth ;  hence  as  sb.  {nonce-ivd.}, 
A  sentence  by  word  of  mouth. 

a  1639  CAREW  CceL  Brit.  Wks.  (1824)  159  Vulcan  was 
brought  to  an  Oretenus  and  fined  for  driving  in  a  plate  of 
iron  into  one  of  the  Sunne's  chariot-wheeles. 

Ore-weed  (6»uwfd).  local.  Forms:  6- ore-, 
7  or-,  8-9  oar- ;  6  -wad,  7-8  -wood,  7-  -weed. 
[f.  ORE  <*  +  WEED.  The  forms  in  wad,  wood,  app. 
arose  from  the  second  element  being  unaccented, 
and  may  have  been  popularly  associated  with  other 
words.]  Seaweed;  =  ORE  5. 

a.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist,  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  183  The 
common  people . .  had  a  long  time  liued  on  limpets,  orewads, 
and  such  shelfish  as  they  could  find.  i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall 
27  Orewood,  which  is  a  weed  growing  vpon  the  rockes  vnder 
high  water  rrnirke,  or . .  cast  vpon  the  next  shore  by  the  wind 
and  flood.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \,  x.  30 
They  vse  both  Orewood,  Sea-sand,  and  Sea-slubbe  for 
soylings,  1725  BRADLEY  Font.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sea  IVeed^  That 
call'd  Ore-Wood  is  much  used  in  Cornwall. 

0.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  108  He  shall 
meete  with  bedds  of  oreweed,  driving  to  and  fro  in  that  sea, 
1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  68  In  Cornwal  there  is 
also  a  Weed  called  Ore-weed.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  447 
A  sea  weed,  called  oarweed,  is  also  sometimes  used,  but 
principally  for  gardens.  1855  KINGSLEV  Glaucus  ii.  57 
Tangle  (oar-weed,  as  they  call  it  in  the  south).  1884  West. 
Morn,  News  20  June  2/5  For  Sale,  Boat,  suitable  for  oar- 
weed.  1892  QUILLER-COUCH  /  saw  three  Ships  80  Manure 
better  than  the  ore-weed  you  gather  down  at  the  Cove. 

Orewhelm,  Orework :  see  OVEB-. 

Orexitt  (ore'ksin).  Chem.  [f.  as  next  +  -IN  l.] 
The  hydrochlorate  of  phenyl-dihydro-quinazolin, 
a  colourless,  odourless  crystalline  substance,  very 
irritating  to  the  nose,  and  of  nauseous  bitter  taste, 
having  some  repute  as  a  stomachic. 

1891  Lancet  24  Jan.  211/2  Orexin  given  in  quantities  of 
from  five  to  twelve  grains  daily  . .  increases  the  assimilation 
of  fat  in  diseased  subjects.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Orexin  , . 
has  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
appetite,  but  its  efficacy  is  very  doubtful.  1893  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl,  (Epit)  20  May  84/1  Paal  has  discovered  that  the  base 
of  orexin,  phenyldihydro-chinazolin  (CttHuN^  is  almost 
free  from  taste,  and.. acts  as  well  as  the  raw  drug. 

I!  Orexis  (ore'ksis).  [a.  Gr.  opcfts  desire,  appe- 
tite.] A  desire  or  longing.  Now  techn.  in  Med. 

1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat.  22  Motives  his  Orexis  to 
provoke.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  App.  HI.  i.  §4.  9  This 
Orexis  after  dirty  Puddings.  1842  DUNGLISON  Med,  Lex.t 
Orexis,  appetite,  1857  MAYNE  Expos. Lex.,  Orexis,.  .term 
for  desire  or  appetite  ;  orexy. 

Orey,  Oreyson,  obs.  forms  of  OBY,  ORISON. 

tOrf.  Obs.  Also  3  oref,  orve,  oreve,  horf. 
[OE.  orft  not  exemplified  in  the  cognate  langs., 
but  corresp,  to  an  OTent.  *ortom-  \—*urtomj  from 
weak  grade  of  ablaut  series  ert>-t  ar$-,  ur$-t  whence 
Goth,  arbij  OHG.  erbit  OE.  $rfe>  iirfe^yrfe^  posses- 
sion, esp.  cattle,  inheritance :  see  ERF.] 

Cattle,  live  stock. 

960-975  Laws  of  Edgar  (Schmid)  iv.  c.  2  §  8  gif  hit  cuce 
orf  bio.  Ibid.  §  n  paet  forstolene  orf  and  baes  orfes  ceap- 
Syld.  c  1000  ^£LFRIC  Gen.  xii.  16  He  hfefde  ^>a  on  orfe  and 
on  beawum,  on  olfendum  and  on  assum  micele  <ehta. 
—  Exod.  xii.  38  On  selces  cynnes  orf.  10..  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  loio  (MS.  K)  Mennand  orf  ofslogan  eal  baet  hi  tocomon 
[Laud  AfS.  menn  and  yrfe  hi  slojon].  a  ixoo  Ibid,  an.  1041 
(Laud  MS.)  Swa  mycel  orfes  waes  <iss  jeares  forfaren. 
(1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  31  Herdes  ..  wittende  here  oref. 
Ibid.  39  Ac  be  gode  herdes  wakleS  . .  ouer  here  orf.  c  1205 
LAV.  15316  Heo  nomen  orf,  heo  nomen  corn.  Ibid.  31809 
pat  quale  com  on  orue.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  1155  Tim 
bodest  cualm  of  oreve.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7765  Orf 
failede  &  eke  corn.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  17  Schepherdes 

.  .Into  the  breres  thei forcacche  Her  On,  for  that  thei  wolden 
lacche  With  such  duresce. 

b.  Comb.-,  forf-gild:  see  quots.;  forf-qualnij 
cattle-plague,  murrain. 

[LAMBARD  Archaionomia  (1568)  126,  to  the  words  'quod 
dicitur  ceapgeld  '  in  Stat.  Will.  /,  c.  3  §  14,  adds  in  margin 
*  al.  orfzyld,  quod  idem  est ';  ed.  1644  omits  this.] 

1607  COWELT.  Interpr.,  *Orfgild^  alias  Cheapegild^  is  a 
restitution  made  by  the  Hundred  or  Countie,  of  any 
wrong  done  by  one  that  was  in  plegio.  1708  Termes  de  la 
Ley  402  Orfgild  signifies  a  payment  or  restoring  the  Catte!. 
1014  WULFSTAN  Serm.  ad  Anglos  in  Horn.  (1883)  159  Stalu 
and  cwalu,  stric  and  steorfa,  *orfcwealm  and  uncocSu.  a  1100 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1054  On  bisum  geare  w^es  swa  mycel  orf- 
cwealm,  c  1200  Trin.  ColL  Horn.  61  Ure  louerd  binimeS  us 
ure  agte,  otier  burh  fur,  o5er  burh  biefes, ..  o5er  burh  orf 
qualm. 

Orfarian,  obs.  form  of  ORPHARION. 

Orfe  (£if).  [a.  Ger.  orfe,  F.  orfe,  orphe\  cf.  L. 
orphus  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  op<po$  a  kind  of  sea-perch,] 
A  golden  yellow  variety  of  the  ide  (Leuciscits  idus\ 
long  domesticated  in  Germany,  acclimatized  in 
England  in  the  igth  c. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Orphus,  the  Sea-rough;  a  kind  offish.] 
i87Q*>^ri!STER  Supp.,  Orf,  a  European  semi-domesticated 
fisn  of  the  carp  family.  1884  Century  Mag.  Apr.  904/1  The 
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gold-orfe  or  golden-ide  [is]  a  fish  bred  for  both  ornament 
and  the  table.  1886  Athcn&tttrt  8  May  619/1  The  orfe  and 
ttie  golden  tench  have  been  acclimatized  in  England. 

Orferay,  orferes:  see  ORPHHEY. 

t  Orfever.  0/>s.rare~l.  [a.  F.  orfcvre  (i3th  c. 
in  Littre) :— pop.  L.  aitrifabr-um  workman  in 
gold,  goldsmith.]  A  goldsmith. 

1415  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  21  Orfeuers,  Goldbeters,  Mone- 
makers. 

II  Orfevrerie  (orfg'vrer*).  Now  only  as  French. 
Forms :  5  orfeverye,  9  orfgverie,  orfevery, 
orfevrerie.  [a.  F.  orftvrerie,  in  1 2th  c.  orfaaerie, 
f.  or/hire :  see  prec.]  Goldsmith's  work. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  \l\-iii,  A  gudely  cheyne  of  smale 
orfeuerye.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  St.  Dunstan,  To 
indulge  in  a  little  orfevrerie.  1841  Ibid.,  St.  Cutlitert  ii, 
Plate  of  orfi-verie  costly  and  rare.  1860  RF.ADE  Cloister  <$• 
H.  I.  16  He  offered  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  '  or- 
fcvrerie  '  in  two  kinds,  religious  and  secular. 

Orfray,  orfrays,  etc. :  see  ORPHRET. 

Orgal(l,  obs.  variant  of  ARGOL  1. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Orgall,  the  lees  of  Wine 
dried.  [So  in  COCKERAM,  BLOUNT,  PHILLIPS.] 

•l  O'rgameiit.  Herb.  Obs.  [Corrnpt  ad.  L. 
origanum.'}  =  ORIGAN,  marjoram. 

1551  ELYOT,  Amomis  ..hath  a  flower  like  to  Orgament. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  64  Orgament,  which  in  tast  . .  re- 
sembleth  Sauery,  hath  many  kinds,  &  all  medicinable.  1607 
TOPSELI.  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  103  Herb-dragon,  orchanes, 
orgament,  and  mastick.  1657  C.  BECK  Univ.  Char.  I  iv  b, 
Orgament  herb. 

Also  t  O-rgamy  Obs.  (cf.  ORGANY  2). 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  iv.  xiv.  81  The  Storke  hauing 
a  branch  of  Orgamy  Can . .  the  Adders  sting  eschew. 

Organ  (r'Jgan),  sb.^  Forms :  I  organon,  //. 
-na,  organe  •wk.fem. ;  4  orgne,  orgoyn,  4-  organ 
(4-5  orgene,  -gyn,  -gun,  4-6  orgon(e,  -gen,  4-7 
organe, 6-7  -gayne,  -gaine).  [ad.L. orgamim,f\. 
organa,  a.  Gr.  Spyavov,  pi.  -va,  instrument,  organ, 
musical  instrument.  Used  in  OE.  in  Gr.  form,  also 
organe  wk.  fem.  (so  OHG.  organa,  -ina,  MHG. 
orgen(e,  MDu.  orghene).  In  early  ME.  forms,  from 
OF.  organe,  orgene  (12th  c.),  orghene,  orguine 
(I5th  c.),  also  orgre  (i3th  c.  from  orgne),  mod.  F. 
(i 4th  c.)  orgite;  all  going  back  to  organa,  treated 
as  a  fem.  sing.  See  also  the  by-form  ORGLE. 

In  Greek,  orig.  '  that  with  which  one  works '  (ablaut  for- 
mation  from  <py-  work),  tool,  instrument,  spec,  musical 
instrument,  surgical  instrument,  also  bodily  organ  as  instru- 
ment of  sense  or  faculty.  In  L.,  instrument,  engine,  musical 
instrument  generally,  pipe,  in  Christian  writers  also  '  church- 
organ  '.  Augustine  (c  400),  on  Ps.  Ivi,  says  'All  musical  instru- 
ments are  called  organa.  Not  alone  is  that  called  organiitu, 
which  is  large  and  inflated  by  bellows,  but  whatever  is  fitted 
to  accompany  singing,  and  is  corporeal,  which  he  who  sings 
uses  as  an  instrument,  is  called  organitni.1  To  the  same 
effect  Isidore  Orig.  II.  xx.  In  Eng.  adopted  first  in  the 
musical  sense ;  in  OE.  in  the  more  general  sense  of '  musical 
instrument ',  including,  no  doubt,  that  of  '  church-organ '.] 
I.  A  musical  instrument. 

1 1.  Applied  vaguely  in  a  general  sense  to  various 
musical  (esp.  wind)  instruments ;  chiefly  in  versions 
of  Scripture  or  allusions  thereto  (often  understood 
in  sense  2).  Obs.  (exc.  as  a  verbal  rendering  of  Gr. 
orL.) 

ciooo  J^LFRIC  Gen.  iv.  21  lubal  ..  waes  faeder  herpera  and 
Basra  be  organan  macodan  [Vulg.  canentium  cithara  et 
organo}.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  2  On  salig  we  sarije.  .ure 
organan  [organa]  up-ahengan.  c  1000  Apolhniits  25  Da 
organa  waeron  getogene,  and  5a  biman  seblawene.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1521  Cubal  ..  Organis  harp  and  ober  gleu,  He 
drou  ban  oute  o  musik  neu.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psa/iercxxxvi. 
2  In  pe  wylghes  in  be  myddis  of  hit,  we  hang  vp  our  orgoyns. 
r38*  WYCLIF  Jot  xxi.  12  They  ..  io;en  at  the  soun  of  the 
orgne.  1388  —  Ps.  CXXXVL  2  In  salewis  in  the  myddil  therof ; 
we  hangidenvp  oureorguns  [1382  instrumens].  tc  1475  Xqr. 
lowc  Degre  1072  With  rote,  ribible  and  clokarde,  With 
pypes,  organs  and  bumbarde.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Gen.  iv. 
2t  lubal,  which  was  the  father  of  such  as  handle  harpe  & 
organe.  1601  SHAKS.  Hani.  HI.  ii.  385  Will  you  play  vpon 
this  Pipe?.. There  is  much  Musicke,  excellent  Voice,  in 
this  little  Organe.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cl.  4  Praise  him  with 
stringed  instruments  and  organs.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn. 
596  The  Harp . .  the  solemn  Pipe,  And  Dulcimer,  all  Organs 
of  sweet  stop. 

2.  spec.  A  musical  instrument  (in  its  modern  form 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all),  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  pipes,  supplied  with  wind  or 
compressed  air  by  means  of  bellows,  and  sounded 
by  means  of  keys,  which  on  being  pressed  down 
admit  the  wind  to  the  pipes  by  opening  valves  or 
pallets. 

In  the  modern  organ  the  pipes  are  distributed  into  sets  or 
stops  of  various  qualities  of  tone,  the  admission  of  wind  to 
the  several  stops  being  controlled  by  handles  or  draw-stops, 
drawn  in  and  out  by  hand  or  by  mechanism  worked  by 
special  pedals  (combination-pedals) ;  and  the  stops  are 
arranged  in  groups,  each  separate  group  forming  a  partial 
organ  (see  d)  and  being  controlled  by  a  separate  keyboard  ; 
these  are  usually  from  two  to  five  in  number,  one  of  the  key- 
boards consisting  of  pedals  played  with  the  feet,  the  rest 
being  manuals  played  with  the  hands ;  these  can  be  con- 
nected in  various  ways  by  couplers  so  as  to  sound  together. 

From  its  power  and  dignity  of  tone  the  organ  has_been 
distinctively  the  church  instrument  from  early  Christian 
times,  and  in  modern  times  is  also  used  in  concert-halls  and 
other  buildings. 

The  instrument  has  of  course  undergone  immense  changes 
since  the  4th  c.,  when  it  is  first  referred  to  in  L.  writers,  and 
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even  sine*  th*  date  of  the  earliest  EJIR.  references.  According 
to  Grove's  Diet.  Mits.  II.  576,  'At  the  commencemrni  <>f 
the  Hth  c.  the  use  of  the  organ  wa-  :i]»],i. •<  \.\\>  d,  .iml  the  art 
of  making  it  was  kimwn  in  KngLuul '.  lint  .iltliuu^li  men- 
tioned from  tliitt  period  In Lada document*, no  KMv;lKh<|ui.i-,. 

j..  (  itii  ally  in  this  sense  are  known  in  OK-  or  K;uly  M  I1.. 

<  1386  CHAUCKR  A"««>  /V.  T.  31  His  voys  was  murier 
than  the  murie  orgon,On  Messedayes  that  in  thechirchegon. 
1483  CaM.  An%l.  261/1  An  Organ,  organuin.  Tosyngeorto 
play  (on  J>e)  Organ,  organizare,  a  1661  I-VI.LFK  Worthies 
iv.  (i66a,i  33  The  first  Organ  which  was  ever  seen  in  the 
\\Vst  of  Europe,  was,  what  was  sent  Anno  757  from  Con- 
stantine  the  Grecian  Emperor  to  Pipin  King  of  r  ranee.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  I.  708  As  in  an  Organ  from  one  blast  of  wind 
To  many  a  row  of  Pipes  the  sound-lioard  breaths.  1687 
DHYDKM  Song  St.  Cecilia's  Day  4.1  What  human  Voice  can  ' 
reach  The  sacred  Organ's  praise?  1711  BAILEY,  CaJ>im-t 
Organ,  a  small  portable  Organ.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav. 
(1760)  III.  334  It  is  furnished  with  two  fine  organs,  erected  j 
opposite  to  each  other.  17.8*  PHIKSTLKY  Con-apt.  Ckr,  II. 
VHI.  123  Marinus  Sanutus  introduced  organs  into  churches. 
1837  \\  HI  WKU.  ///*/.  Induct.  A-.  (1857)  I.  353  Ctesiphon..ts 
said  to  have  inventeil  a.. hydraulic  organ.  1848  STAINER  & 
HARKRTT  Diet.  Mns.  Terms  336/1  The  so-called  hydraulic 
organ  owed  its  utility  and  consequent  fame  to  the  fact,  that 
in  it  water  was  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counterbalance 
the  hitherto  variable  pressure. 

fb.  Formerly  in  //.  denoting  a  single  instru- 
ment. (After  med.L.  organa  (Du  Cange)  similarly 
used,  app.  to  express  its  composite  character :  the 
L.  sine,  organum  had  also  the  sense  *  pipe  \  With 


'  the  organs*  cf.  the  bagpipes,  the  pipes.} 

c  1330  R,  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  11266  po  J>at  coubc 
orgnes  blowe.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cl.  4  Orgyns,  pat 
is  made  as  a  toure  of  sere  whistils.  11386  CHAUCER  Sec. 
Nun's  T.  134  And  whil  the  Organs  [v.  rr.  Orgues,  Organes, 
Orgies,  Orgels,  orgens]  maden  melodic  To  god  allone  in 
herte  thus  sang  she.  c  1430  LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  54  Thi  organys  so  hine  begynne  to  syng  ther  messe. 
1488  Croscombe  Ckurckiv.  Ace.  (bom.  Rec.  Soc.)  17  Payd 
to  Thomas  Rogg  for  pleyng  at  orgons  iij"  iiij11.  c  1591 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  267  'I  he  long  stall  in  the  South  porche 
before  the  Orgaines.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Rps.  of  E tig.  452 
He  ..could  not  only  sing,  but  play  very  well  vpon  the 
organs.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  113  Many  Dis- 
solute and  Prophane  People,  went  into  the  Aboey  at  West- 
minster, and  would  have  pull'd  down  the  Organs.  1683 
KENNKTT  tr.  Erostn.  on  Folly  f&  No  more  skill,  .than  a  Pig 
playing  upon  the  Organs.  1708  POPE  Ode  St.  Cecilia,  n 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow.  1746  WESLEY 
Wks.  (1872)  II.  21  Then  the  organs  began  to  play  amain  .. 
The  curate  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  a  1815  FORBY  Voc. 
£.  Angltat  Organs,  an  organ,  the  musical  instrument. 

•f-  c.  Also  called  A  pair,  or  set,  of  organs.  Obs. 
(Pair  here  means  '  set ',  not  couple.) 
1501  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  84,  I  wyll  ther  be  bougth  on 
peyr  of  orgonys  to  the  chyrche  of  Wulpett.  1530  PALSGR. 
183  I'nes  argues,  apayreof  organs,  an  instrument  of  musyke. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Prtmaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \\.  95  Al  the  pipes  and 
flutes  of  a  paire  of  organs  being  set  together.  1678  WOOD 
Life  (O.  H,  S.)  II.  407  The  church  . .  containing  a  good  set 
of  organs  before  the,warr  time.  1686  Land.  Caz.  No.  2141/4 
Two  pair  of  very  fair  Organs  to  be  sold . .  One  pair  of  Seven 
Stops,  the  other  Four.  17x4  MANDEVILLE  F*t,  Bets  (1725) 

I.  97  With  one  pair  of  organs  they  can  make  the  whole 
house  ring. 

d.  Applied,  with  distinctive  epithets,  to  the 
separate  groups  of  stops  (partial  organs)  ^  each 
with  its  own  keyboard,  which  make  up  an  organ. 

Of  these  the  chief  is  the  great  organ,  containing  stops 
mostly  of  powerful  tone ;  the  others  are  the  choir  organ, 
containing  lighter  stops  used  for  accompanying  a  choir  (see 
CHOIR-ORGAN)  ;  the  (formerly  used)  echo  organ,  inclosed  in 
a  case,  for  producing  a  soft  and  distant  effect,  and  its 
successor  \\itswellorgan,  inclosed  in  a  swell-box  capable  of 
being  opened  or  shut  by  a  swell  Pedal  so  as  to  produce 
crescendo  or  diminuendo  effects ;  the  solo  organ,  in  which 
each  stop  is  of  special  quality  of  tone,  adapted  for  playing 
a  solo  melody  accompanied  by  other  stops;  and  the/V^W 
organ,  containing  the  stops  of  lowest  pitch,  forming  a  bass 
to  the  manuals. 

1606-7-  tsee  CHOIR  ORGAN],  1613  Organ  Specif.  Worcester 
Cathedral,  The  particulars  of  the  great  organ.  1660  Specif. 
Organ  Banqueting  Room,  Whitehall  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 

II.  590  Great  Organ,  10  stops. ..Eccho Organ,  4  stops.    1876 
HILES  Catech.  Organ  \.  (1878)  3  The  fourth  manual,  the 
Solo  Organ,  contains  pipes  of  a  particular  species,  on  a  high 
pressure  of  wind  and  voiced  specially  for  Solo  playing.    1898 
STAINKR  &  BAHRETT  Diet.  Mns.  Terms  337/2  A  complete 
organ  may  be  said  to  consist  of  five  parts :  choir  organ,  great 
organ,  swell  organ,  solo  organ,  and  pedal  organ. ..A  large 
organ  therefore  consists  of  a  number  of  small  organs  differing 
in  quality  of  tone,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  the  control 
of  one  performer. 

8.  Applied  to  other  musical  instruments,  as  in 
Dutch  organ. 

i8a$  HONE  Every-tiay  Bk.  I.  1248  A  band,  .consisted  of  a 
double  drum,  a  Dutch  organ,  the  tambourine. 

fig.  1844  Zoologist  II.  727  The  croaking,  .being  so  loud 
and  shrill,  as  to  have  obtained  for  these  frogs  the  name  of 
'  Cambridgeshire  nightingales ',  and  '  Whaddon  organs  ' ! 

b.  •=  BARREL-ORGAN  :  cf.  organ-grinder  in  8. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Stop  xviii,  'You  must  be  more 

careful,  sir',  said  Jerry,  walking  coolly  to  the  chair  where 
he  had  placed  the  organ,  and  setting  the  stop.  1849  RUSKIN 
Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  24  He.  .would  also,  if  he  might,  give  grind- 
ing organs  to  God's  angels  to  make  their  music  easier. 

c.  A  keyboard  wind-instrument  with  metal  reeds, 
bellows  mostly  worked  by  treadles,  and  (usually) 
a  number  of  stops ;  an  instrument  of  the  harmonium 
class ;   a  reed-organ.     American  organ  :   a  reed- 
organ  in  which  the  air  is  drawn  inwards  to  the 
reeds,  instead  of  being  driven  outwards  as  in  the 
harmonium  proper, 

1880  F,.  PROUT  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  61  The  American 
VOL.   VII. 
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organ  under  its  present  name  . ,  was  first  introduced  hy 
Messrs.  M.ivcin  ruul  Hamlin  of  I'.nston,  about  the  year  1860. 
1880  A.  J.  HIPKINK  //-/I/.  1.  667  He  was  induced  lo  secure  to 
himself  the  sole  privilege  of  using  the  namr  Harmonium  in 
France,  thus  forcing  other  ni;ikn-*  i<>  n^e  the  name  Organ, 
ami  thus  to  add  another  stone  to  the  cairn  of  confusion  in 
inn  i.  ,il  instrument  nomenclature. 

f  4.  AfttffavaJ  Mus.    =  ORGANUM  2.  Obs. 

ri38o  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  91  Vfi\>  knackynge  of  newe 
song,  as  orgen  or  deschant.  1303  LANCL.  /J.  /J/.  C.  xxi.  7 
And  how  osanna  by  orgone  olde  folk  songe. 

II.  An  instrument  generally. 

5.  A  part  or  member  of  an  animal  or  plant  body 
adapted  by  its  structure  for  a  particular  vital  func- 
tion, as  digestion,  respiration,  excretion,  reproduc- 
tion, locomotion,  perception,  etc. 

c  14*0  Chron.  I'ifod.  2480  Alle  be  remanent  of  my  body . . 
Kxcepte  |«;  organys  of  \>e  lemys  be  whyche  gouernede  my 
wytlus  fyue.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  132/1  Thebodye, 
kepyng  yet  stil  his  shappe&his  organis  not  much  perished. 
1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vm.  108  The  hand,  beyng  ..  the 
organ  of  organes,  and  an  organ  before  all  other  organs. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  HI.  i.  62  Hath  not  a  lew  hands, 
organs,  dementions,  sences,  affections,  passions?  1656  tr. 
Hobbes  Elem.  Philos.  (1859)  390  The  parts  of  our  body,  by 
which  we  perceive  any  thing,  are  those  we  commonly  call 
the  organs  of  sense.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  375  That 
Configuration  which  there  is  in  the  Organs  of  speech  upon 
the  framing  of  several  Letters.  1759  B.  STILLINGFLEET  tr. 
Btbergfs  Econ.  Nature  in  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  59  The  organs 
of  generation  are  contained  in  the  flower.  1773  HUKTER 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI1I.  486  Two  branches,  which  pass  to 
the  electric  organ  through  the  gills.  1855  BAIN  Senses  fy 
Int.  i.  ii.  §  25  (1864)  65  The  organ  of  mind  is  not  the  brain 
by  itself:  it  is  the  brain,  nerves,  muscles,  organs  of  sense 
and  viscera.  1878  HUXLEY  fhysiogr.  221  In  the  centre  of 
each  flower  is  found  a  hollow  organ,  the  pistiL 

b.  The  human  organs  of  speech  or  voice  col- 
lectively; the  larynx  and  its  accessories  as  used 
in  speaking  or  singing.  (Somewhat  rare ;  perh. 
associated  with  sense  i  or  2.) 

1601  SHAKS.  Ttvcl.  N.  L  iv.  33  Thy  small  pipe  Is  as  the 
maidens  organ,  shrill,  and  sound.  1732  LEDIARD  Sethos  II. 
vn.  loa  Uttering  cries  ..  deeper  than  was  in  the  power  of 
any  human  organ.  1860  TYNDALL  Clac.  n.  i.  226  The  boy's 
organ  vibrates  more  rapidly  than  the  man's.  1860  READE 
Cloister  $  //.  Iv.  (1896)  151  A  little  muttering  was  heard 
outside;  Denys's  rough  organ  and  a  woman's  soft  and  mel- 
low voice. 

C.  Phrenology.  One  of  the  regions  of  the  brain 
held  to  be  the  seat  or  material  centre  of  particular 
mental  faculties  or  tendencies. 

1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  210  His  organ  for  thieving  is  very 
visible  ;  he  has  likewise  the  organ  of  representation.  1836 
JAS.  GRANT  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xiv.  332  The  organ 
of  combativeness  is  most  prominently  developed.  1860 
DICKENS  Unconnn.  Trav.  v,  Such  vigilant  cherub  would.. 
have  that  gallant  officer's  organ  of  destructiveness  out  of 
his  head. 

d.  Used  in  the  names  of  special  structures  in 
the  animal  body,  denominated  after  their  dis- 
coverers, as  : 

Organ  of  Bojanns,  the  nephridium  or  urinary  apparatus 
in  molluscs ;  organ  ofCorti,  a  complicated  structure  in  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear,  supposed  to  be  the  essential  auditory 
apparatus;  organ  ofGiraldes*  the  remnant  of  the  Wolffian 
body  in  the  male,  the  parepididymis ;  Jacohsoris  organ ^ 
a  separated  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  in  certain  vertebrates; 
organ  of  RosentnSllert  the  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body  in 
the  female,  the  parovarium. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  478  The  renal  organs,  or 
organs  of  Bojanus,  are  usually  two  in  number.  188*  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Cortil  The  organ  of  Corti  is  developed  from 
the  epiblast  cells  lining  the  canalis  cochlearis.  1885  //>;"</., 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  the  three  or  more  small  irregular 
masses  situated  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  just  above 
the  head  of  the  epididymis.  1888  ROLLKSTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  133  Organ  of  Bojanus  or  nephridium  [in  the 
Mussel].  Ibid.  346  A  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  becomes 
separated  off  from  the  nose  proper.  It  is  known  as  Jacob- 
son's  organ,  and  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve  as  well  as  by 
the  olfactory.  1897  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.)  RosenmUller^  organ  oj> 
the  Parovarium. 

t  6.  Applied  to  certain  mechanical  contrivances, 
esp.  fire-arms  of  more  or  less  elaborate  construction, 
machine-guns,  etc. :  see  quots.  Cf.  ORGUE.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  VI  91  b,  And  shot.,  great 
gonnes . .  The  citezens  of  Maims  muche  merveilyng  at  these 
newe  orgaynes.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1033 
Wee  tooke  thirteene  field  pieces,  whereof  foure  were  greater 
than  the  rest,  which  they  called  organes.  17*9  SHELVOCKE 
Artillery  v.  312  Cannons,  Mortars,  Petards  &c.  might  be 
more  properly  called  Organs  than  Machines.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Orgttes,  an  organ,  or  machine,  some* 
times  used  in  a  sea-fight  by  privateers :  it  contains  several 
barrels  of  small  arms,  fixed  upon  one  stock,  so  as  to  be  all 
fired  together. 

III.  An  instrument,  fig. 

7.  A  means  of  action  or  operation,  an  instrument, 
a  '  tool' ;  a  person,  body  of  persons,  or  thing  by 
which  some  particular  purpose  is  carried  out  or 
some  function  is  performed,  arch. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VI  "jib,  An  enchant eresse,  an 
orgayne  of  the  deuill,  sent  from  Sathanc.  Ibid.  158  b,  He 
was  noted  to  be  the  very  organ,  engine,  and  divlser  of  the 
destruccion  of.  .the  good  duke  of  Gloucester.  1675  BAXTER 
CatA,  Theol.  u.  n.  28  God  knoweth  all  Names,  Notions, 
Propositions  and  Syllogisms,  with  their  modes ;  as  they  are 
the  measures, organs  or  actings  of  Humane  Understandings. 
1801  A.  HAMILTON  /F&r.(i886)  VII. 225  To  provide  a  faithful 
and  efficient  organ  for  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  529  James,  .afraid  that 
his  enemies  might  get  this  organ  of  his  will  (the  great  seal] 


ORGAN. 

inro  lh*ir  hamU.     1888  HRVCK  Amer.  Cmttitni-.  I.  ix.  nfi 
The    fun-  lions    whi.  Ii    llirsc    ufii  ••    belong    iii 

America  lo  the  State  Governments  or  lo  the  organs  of  local 

:  i '   I  [  I    . 

b.  A  mental  or  spiritual  faculty  regarded  as  an 
instrument   of  the    mind  or  soul;    sometimes  as 
compared  to  n  bodily  organ  (sense  5). 

1656  STANLEY  Hut.  I'liilos.  v.  (1701)  180/2  That  is  Intellect ; 
this  the  natural  Organ  accommodated  for  Judgment.  1809-10 
COLERIDUE  Friend  (1865)  96.  183*  7  Si«  W.  HAMILTON 
Melaph.  xxxviii.  (1870)  II.  374  Faith, — Belief, — U  the  organ 
hy  which  we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge. 
1850  MrCosH  l>w.  Gttvt.  in.  (1874)  298  The  conscience  U 
not  the  law  itself,  it  is  merely  the  organ  which  makes  it 
known  to  us — the  eye  that  looks  to  it. 

c.  An  instrument,  means,  or  medium  of  com- 
munication,  or  of  expression   of  opinion ;    spec. 
applied  to  a  newspaper  or  journal  which  serves  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  particular  party,  denomina- 
tion, cause,  movement,  or  pursuit. 

1788  REID  Aristotle  s  Log.  iv.  S  3.  76  The  silly  and  un- 
instructive  reasonings.. brought  forth  by  this  grand  organ 
of  science.  1806  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jmls.  4  Corr.  (1888) 
II.  336,  I  am  now,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  this 
ecclesiastical  council,  and  as  their  organ,  to  address  you. 
1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  385  Not  only. .the  men,  but. . 
the  organs  of  the  men,  the  distempered  newspapers  which 
they  pour  in  amongst  you.  1853  BRIGHT  Sp.  India  3  June, 
A  newspaper  whicn  was  generally  considered  throughout 
India  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Government.  188*  Athenxvm 
ii  Mar.  309/1  The  various  branches  of  natural  science  .. 
have  their  special  organs,  by  means  of  which  their  votaries 
can  communicate  with  one  another. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  2)  organ-bench, 
-blast,  -case,  -curtain,  -harmony,  -key,  -music, 
-note,  -peal,  -prelude,  -seat,  -song,  -tone,  -voice; 
organ-tike  a.  ;  (sense  5)  organ  albumin,  current, 
proleid;  organ-beater  (tr.  med.L.  pulsatororgan- 
oruni),  a  player  on  a  medieval  organ,  with  large 
keys  struck  with  the  fist ;  organ-bird,  a  name  for 
the  South  American  Cyphorhinus  cantans  and 
a  Tasmanian  species  of  Gynmorhina,  from  their 
notes ;  organ-blower,  a  person  who  works  the 
bellows  of  an  organ;  also  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  the  same  purpose ;  organ-builder,  one  who 
'builds'  or  constructs  organs;  so  organ-building; 
organ -cactus,  the  giant  cactus,  Cereus  giganteus, 
from  the  shape  of  its  stem  resembling  an  organ- 
pipe;  organ-coral  =  ORGAN-PIPE  coral;  organ- 
fish,  a  name  for  Scixna  ocellata  of  the  Southern 
U.S.,  also  called  drum-fish  (see  DRUM  sb\  ii); 
organ-gallery,  a  gallery  in  a  church  or  other 
building,  in  which  the  organ  is  placed ;  organ- 
grinder,  an  itinerant  street  musician  who  turns 
the  handle  of  a  barrel-organ  (see  GRIND  v.1  7) ;  so 
organ-grinding  adj.  and  sb. ;  organ-gun,  a  fire- 
arm having  several  charged  chambers  set  side  by 
side  like  organ-pipes  (cf.  6) ;  organ-harmonium. 
a  large  harmonium  of  elaborate  construction  or 
powerful  tone,  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  an 
organ ;  organ-loft,  a  loft  or  gallery  in  which  an 
organ  is  placed ;  organ-maker  (now  rare,,  a 
maker  of  organs,  an  organ-builder ;  organ-man, 
(a)  a  man  employed  in  building  or  repairing  an 
organ;  (£)  =  organ  -  grinder ;  f  organ- metal, 
metal  used  for  the  pipes  of  an  organ ;  organ-piano, 
a  pianoforte  with  a  special  contrivance  for  pro- 
ducing a  sustained  tone  as  in  the  organ ;  also 
called  melopiano;  organ-player  (now  rare),  one 
who  plays  an  organ,  an  organist ;  organ  pleat  = 
ORGAN-PIPB  3  c  ;  organ-point  (Jlfus.}  =  PEDAL- 
POINT;  organ-rest  (ffer.~)  =  CLARION  so.  i  (1846 
in  Worcester) ;  organ-screen,  an  ornamental 
screen  on  which  an  organ  is  placed  in  a  cathedral 
or  other  church ;  t  organ-soler  Obs.  [see  SOLER], 
an  organ-loft  or  organ-gallery ;  organ-stop,  a 
stop,  or  set  of  pipes  of  the  same  quality  of  tone,  in 


circulating  albumin  of  the  fluids.  1877  HOPKINS&  RIMBAULT 
Organ  33  They  [the  keys)  were  struck  down  by  the  fist  of 
I  theplayer.. whence. .arosetheexpression "organ-beater.  1880 
HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  II.  580  There  were  probably 
nearly  as  many  springs  for  the  organ-beater  to  overcome 
as  there  were  pipes  to  sound.  1863  BATES  VV.ir.  Amaton 
xiii.  (1864)  448,  I  frequently  heard,  .the  '  realejo '  or  "organ- 
bird  ...  the  most  remarkable  songster,  by  far,  of  the  Amazonian 
forests.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  404  Tasmania  has.  .the 
Organ-bird  of  the  colonists,  G.  kyferleuca, . .  or  organica. 
1837  CAKLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vn.  i,  The  rushing  of  a  mighty 
"organ-blast.  1540  l.udloui  CkHrckw.  Ace.  (Camden)  4  Payd 
to  the  "organ  bloere  for  his  yeares  wages.. m.  viijrf.  1719 
in  Willis  SL  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  114  Chamber  for  ye 
Organ-blower.  ij*s  Land.  Gat.  No.  6347/3  Renatus  Hams, 
of  London,  "Organ-Builder.  1859  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  ^«u<Y 
Alt.  II.  IxxxviiL  60,  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  weakness  for 
"Organ-building.  1883  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harftrs  Mag. 
Mar.  503/2  We  made  haste . .  to  cut  down  an  example  of  Ii 
. .  saguaras,  the  "organ-cactus.  1644  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  I.  513  Solut'  Ashley  pro  taking  downe  i 
•Orgaine  case.  o.  3.  o.  1891  Sjrd.  Soc.  Ltx.,  'i'rf"lf"^c.*'- 
the  current  existing  in  the  electrical  organ  of  c< 
17<S6  KSMCK  London  IV.  2,3  Tl,  "^JV 

pGrted  wilhCorinlhinncolumns.   1806  7  B«KSFO«D.I//«-' 


ORGAN. 

Hunt.  Life  73  While  an  *organ-grinder,  or  ballad -singer. . 
are  exhausting  their  whole  stock  of  dissonances.  1887 
Spectator  26  Mar.  412/2  The  Italian  fruit-vendor  or  organ- 
grinder  is  often  a  retired  workman.  1806  WOI.COTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  1812  V.  305  The  *organ-p  rind  ing  Girl, 
whose  discords  kill.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  436/1  The 
organ-grinding  branch  of  the  musical  profession.  1883  Daily 
News  19  Sept.  3/3  After  passing  between  two  fine  old 
1  *organ  guns  ',  cannons  with  half-a-dozen  or  more  barrels. 
1864  WEBSTER,  *  Organ-harmonium,  an  harmonium  of  large 
capacity  and  power,  designed  as  an  economical  substitute 
for  the  organ.  1842  TENNYSON  Sir  Galakad  75  A  rolling 
*organ -harmony  Swells  up.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  ii. 
i.  54  Cecilia,  sitting  at  her  *organ  keys.  1543  Aberdeen 
Reg.  (1844)  1. 190  In  the  *organe  loft.  1664  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  156  The  doore  beneath  the  organ  loft. 
1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iii.  100  The  panels  of  the 
organ-loft  and  the  screen  are  all  beautifully  painted.  1431 
in  Test.  Ebor,  (Surtees)  V,  22  note,  John  Gyse,  *organe 
maker.  1541  in  Glasscock  Rec.St.  Michaels  (1882)  43  Item 
for  fetching  of  the  orgon  makers  toolis  viijrf.  1809-10  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  521  Paid  Mr.  Elliot 
Organ-Maker  for  repairing  and  compleating  the  Organ,  1626 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  ag6  Imprimis  geven  to  the  *organman 
for  goinge  to  Durham  about  wood,  xijW.  1868  HELPS 
RealmaJi  xvii.  (1869)  468  The  polka  which  the  organman 
was  grinding  out.  1578  in  Kerry  St.  Lawrence  Reading 
(18837  62  Solde  to  Rocke  37  Ii.  of  leade  which  was  *organ 
metall,  viijj.  \\d.  1412  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priy.  Priv.  243 
The  nyghtyngall  shewyth  his  *organe  notis.  1804  J. 
GRAHAME  Sabbath  76  Again  the  *organ-peal,  loud,  rolling, 
meets  The  hallelujahs  of  the  choir.  1544  Churckw,  Ace. 
St.  Giles,  Reading  70  The  *Organ  player  for  his  yeres  wages, 
iijli  x«.  (2x640  J.  BALL  Answ.  Art.  Can  i.  (1642)  143 
Squealing  choristers,  organ-players.. vergerers.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  3  June  8/1  The  train  is  slightly  rounded,  and  falls 
in  two*organ  pleats.  1897  R.  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous 
250  The  skipper  lurched  into  his  seat  as  an  *organ-prelude 
sUenced  him.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  186  An  increase 
in  destruction  of  *organ  proteld.  1540  Lndlow  Ckurchw, 
Ace.  (Camden)  4  Mendynge  of  the  locke  on  the  *organ-soler 
dore.  ^1425  St.  Elizabeth  of  Spatbeck  in  Anglia  VIII. 
109/31  A  wrast,  f>at  is  an  instrument  of  *organ-songe.  1644 
MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  101/2  Sometimes  the  lute  or  soft 
*organ  stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices.  1880  HOPKINS  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  403  Cornet.  This  name  is  given  to 
several  kinds  of  organ  stops.  1901  Q.  Rev.  July  122  Milton 
could  not  have  produced  his  *organ-tones  on  a  'scrannel 
pipe  '.  1864  TENNYSON  Milton  3  God-gifted  *organ-voice  of 
England,  Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages. 

t  Organ,  sb£  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  organe, 
7  orgaiue.  [Corrupt  ad.  L.  origamtm,  Gr.  opt- 
701/01'.]  *=  ORIGAN  ;  penny-royal. 

tiooo  Sax.  Leeckd.  I.  236  Deos  wyrt  be  man  origanum  & 
oSrum  naman..organan  nemnej>  is  hattre  gecynde.  c  1265 
Vocab.  Plant-n.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  557/19  Organum  organe. 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  57,  I  neuer  sawe  the  trewe 
organ  in  England,  .our  commune  organ,  .is  called  origanum 
syluestre  in  latin,  and  in  some  places  in  England  wylde 
mergerum.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  ii.  44  Take  of  the  tops 
of  Rosemary,  of  Sage,  of  Marioram,  of  Orgaine,..of  each 
one  handfull.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  30  Pulegium 
angustifolium  sive^  Ccrvintfm..Wee  in  English  (call  it] 
Penny-royall,  Pudding  grasse,  and  Pulioll-royall,  and  in  the 
West  parts,  as  about  Exeter,  Organs.  1640  G.  H.  Witts 
Recreations  C  vj  b,  A  good  wife,  once  a  bed  of  Organs  set, 
The  pigs  came  in  and  eate  up  every  whit.  1886  ELWORTHY 

117-      £•_ ..j     itr i    it.         y»_    _.  .1  i         .      n 


with  an  organ  or  organs ; 


Organ,  short  for  ORGAN  UNO,  a  kind  of  fish. 

O'rgan,  v.  rare.    [f.  ORGAN  rf.i 

f  1.  trans.  To  furnish 
to  organize.  Obs. 

165*  BENLOWES  Theofh.  iv.  Ivii.  59  While  lungs  my  Breath 
shall  organ  I'l  press  still  Th1  Exinanition  of  my  oregrown 
will.  1681  MANNINGHAM  Disc,  89  Atasl..thou  art  Ele. 
mented  and  Organ'd  for  other  Apprehensions. 

2.  To  play  on  an  organ  (intr.  and  trans.}.  Organ 
out  (quot.  1837),  to  dismiss  by  playing  on  an 
organ,  to  ' play  out'. 

1817  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  III.  301,  I  organed,  my  gossip 
managing  the  bellows.  1837  —  Fr.  Rev.  \.  in.  iii,  As  in  a 
kind  of  choral  anthem,  or  bravura  peal,  of  thanks  . .  the 
Notables  are,  so  to  speak,  organed  out,  and  dismissed  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode.  1844  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett. 
(1889)  I.  141  There  is  a  dreadful  vulgar  ballad,  .which  is 
sung  and  organed  at  every  corner  in  London,  c  1870  BLACKIE 
in  W.  M'llwraith  Guide  Wigtownshire  (1875)  57  Anthems 
organed  from  rich  cloistered  halls. 

Hence  O'rganing  vtl.  sb.,  organ- play  ing. 

1827  CARLVLE  Germ.  Rom.  1 1. 302  There  was  such  a  piping 
and  organmg.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  (!8g6)  17? 
Laboriously  edified  with  chaunts  and  organings. 

t  OTganal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  -onall.  [a. 
OF.  organal,  orguenal,  f.  L.  organ-urn  +  -AL.] 

1.   Organal  vein  [OF.  veine  organal] ;  the  'vit 
or  jugular  vein. 

I5«3  LD.  BURNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxiv.  621  The  speare  heed 
dyd  entre  into  his  throte,  and  dyd  cutte  asonder  the  oreonall 
vayne. 


'vital' 


Organcine,  obs.  form  of  ORGANZINE. 

Organdie  (pugandi).  Also  -dy,  -di.  [a.  F. 
organdi^iT,  inHatz.-Darm.),  of  uncertain  origin.] 
A  very  fine  and  translucent  kind  of  muslin. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  ii/2  The  most  elegant  [bonnets] 
are  composed  of  organdy  of  the  clearest  kind.  1861  Eng. 
Worn.  Dom.  Mag.  III.  117/1  The  skirt  of  a  very  pretty  blue 
and  white  Organdie.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  26  May  1/3  The 
organdi  muslins  with  French  flower-patterns. 
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Orgaiied  ((TJgand),  ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  OBGAN 
si.1  +  -ED.] 

1.  Furnished  with  organs  ;  organized. 

1386  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xii.  61  Life  lyeth  rather  in  the 
essence.. of  the  soule,  giving  it  to  a  fit  organed  body.  1669 
COKAINE  Fletchers  Plays  Poems  101  Whilst  his  well  organ'd 
Body  doth  retreat  To  Its  first  matter.  1689  SWIFT  Ode  to 
Temple  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  242  Methinks,  when  you  expose 
the  scene,  Down  the  ill-organ'd  engines  fall. 

2.  nonce-use.  Having  an  organ  (musical). 

1834  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  ^  Administ.  (1837)  III.  19 
It  should  be  seen  whether  the  men  of  Caius,  organless,  are 
better  than  those  of  organed  Colleges. 

t  O'rganer.  Obs.  Also  5  -our.  [ad.L.  organa- 
rius,  or  OF.  orgenere,  organeor  organist.  OK.  had 
also  organier  (i4th  c.)  as  title  of  a  book  on  the 
organ;  mod.F. has organier organ-maker.]  a.  An 
organ-maker,  b.  An  organ-player,  organist. 

1413  LYDG.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxxvii.  (1483)  84  More  helply 
is  a  Carpenter  or  a  potter,  than  an  Organer,  a  peynter  or  an 
ymager.  1441  in  Lincoln  Catlt.  Slat.  II.  482  [Five  marcs  to 
be  paid . .  to  one  Arnald]  organor'  de  Civitate  Norwyc.  a  1485 
Protnp.  Pamj.  369/1  (M  S.  S.),  Organer,  Organist  a,  organicits. 

Orgaiie'tte.  [f.  ORGAN1  2  +  -ETTE.]  A  small 
'  organ ' :  a  trade  name  for  various  musical  instru- 
ments :  cf.  ORGAN  sb.  3.  In  q.  1892  =  ORGUINETTE. 

1889  Daily  News  15  Nov.  5/5  A  peculiar  sort  of  photo- 
grapher's camera  . .  not  unlike  an  American  organette  of 
about  a  foot  square.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  6/3  At 
Milan  yesterday  the  International  Literary  and  Artistic 
Congress  . .  the  use  of  perforated  cards  for  organettes  was 
declared  to  be  an  act  of  piracy.  1893  Mission.  Herald 
(Boston)  Aug.  324  When  the  organette  was  played,  the  crowd 
soon  began  to  gather.  1898  IVcstm.  Gaz.  30  Dec.  9/2  An 
organette  has  also  been  purchased  for  use  in  the  school  block 
of  the  workhouse. 


Organic  Qugae'nik),  a.  [ad.  L.  organic-us, 
a.  Gr.  bpyaviKos  of  or  pertaining  to  an  organ, 
instrumental,  f.  opyavov  ORGAN  si.1 ;  in  L.  in  senses 
'  mechanical ',  and  '  pertaining  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment '.  Cf.  F.  organique  14-151!!  c.  in  Anatomy.] 

1.  Serving  as  an  organ,  instrument,  or  means; 
acting  as  an  instrument,  of  nature  or  art,  to  a 
certain  end ;  instrumental,  rare. 

1517  WATSON  Shyppe of^Fooles  i.  i,  Approche  you  vnto  this 
doctryne  and  it  reuolue  in  your  myndes  organyques.  1541 
R.  COPLAND  Guydon'i  Quest.  Chirurg.  Cj  b,  Which  are  the 
membres  compostes,  and  wherfore  are  they  called  organykes 
&  instrumentalles  ?  1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  (1851)  389 
Those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  to  discourse  and  write. 
I«4S  —  Tttrach.  Wks.  (1851)  168  With  that  organic  force 
that  logic  proffers  us.  1667  —  P.  L.  ix.  530  He . .  with 
Serpent  Tongue  Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  Air,  His 
fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  1883  T.  H.  GREEN  Proleg. 
Ethics  §  85  The  animal  system  is  not  organic  merely  to 
feeling  of  the  kind  just  spoken  of  as  receptive,  to  impres- 
sions . .  conveyed  by  the  nerves  of  the  several  senses. 

1 2.  Relating  to  an  organ,  instrument,  or  means. 
(Cf.  ORGANON  2.)  Obs.  rare. 

1697  tr.  Bvrgersdidus  his  Logick  I.  L  2  A  System  of 
Logical  Precepts  consists  of  two  Parts,  Thematick  and  Or- 
ganic!^ . .  [The  latter]  converses  about  the  Organs  themselves, 
with  which  the  Understanding  entreats  of  Themes. 

b.  Done  by  means  of  instruments ;  mechanical : 
=  ORGANICAL  a.  2  b. 

_  [1646  SCHOOTEN  (title)  De  organica  conicarum  sectionum 
in  piano  descriptione  tractatus.  1704  NEWTON  Enumeratio 
Linearum  vi.  Theor.  i,  DeCurvarum  descriptione  Organica.] 
1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Geont.  297  This  theorem 
is  due  to  Newton,  and  was  given  by  him  under  the  title  of 
The  Organic  Description  of  a  conic. 

f  c.  Of  or  pertaining  to  musical  instruments  ; 
instrumental.  Obs. 

1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Organic,  the  epithet  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  that  part  of  practical  music  which  con- 
cerned instrumental  performance.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl. 
Mus.,  Organic,  according  to  the  Greeks,  that  part  of  music 
which  was  executed  upon  instruments. 

3.  Phys.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bodily  organs ; 
vital ;   spec,  in  Path,  of  a  disease,  Producing  or 
attended  with   alteration   in  the   structure   of  an 
organ  ;  structural  (opp.  to  functional).   So  organic   \ 
pulse    (F.  fouls   organique),  a  pulse   of  such   a 
character  as  to  indicate  organic  disease. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Organical  or  Organick,  belonging  to  the 
Organs  of  the  Body,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks. 
i72_i  III.  212  _Hymnotheo's  Soul,  which  while  he  slept  re- 
main'd  From  its  Organick  Drudgery  unchain'd.  1801  Med. 
Jrnl.  V._  441  If  the  powers  of  an  agent  should  . .  induce  a 
decided  influence  on  the  organic  motions  of  life.  1809  Ibid. 
XXI.  302  Great  organic  affections  often  excite  the  disease. 
1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  546  He  [M.  Bordeu] 
describes  . .  an  overwhelming  multiplicity  of  organic  pulses. 
1835  T.  S.  SMITH  Philos.  Health  i.  15  The  organic  actions 
consist  of  the  processes  by  which  the  existence  of  the  living 
being  is  maintained.  1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc  857/1 
Tuberculated  induration  of  the  liver  is  an  organic  or  struc- 
tural disease  of  that  viscus. 

4.  Having   organs,    or    an   organized    physical 
structure ;  having  the  characteristics  of,  belonging 
to,  derived  from,  or  relating  to,  organized  or  living 
beings  (animals  or  plants).     (Opp.  to  inorganic?) 

1778  J.  R.  FORSTER  (title)  Observations  made  during  a 
Voyage  round  the  World . .  on  i.  The  Earth  and  its  Strata . .  5. 
Organic  Bodies,  and  6.  The  Human  Species.  1808  Geov(title) 
On  the  general  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  com. 
pared  with  those  of  Animals,  and  the  mutual  convertibility 
of  their  Organic  Elements.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem. 
l.  (1814)  18  Organic  substances  as  soon  as  they  are  deprived 
of  vitality  begin  to  pass  through  a  series  of  changes.  1813 


ORGANICAL. 

BAKEWELL  lalrod.  Gcol.  Pref.  (1815)  5  These  rocks  contain 
no  organic  remains.  1835  KIRBY  Hab.  ty  hist.  Anim.  I.  iii. 
139  The  animal  derives  this  nutriment  from  organic  matter, 
the  vegetable  from  inorganic.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys. 
(ed.  2)  206  The  Muscular  tissue  of  Organic  Life  . .  exists 
under  two  forms ;  that  of  fibres  and  that  of  cells.  1862 
HUXLEY  Lect.  Orig.  Spec.  \.  7  In  speaking  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  our  present  knowledge  of  organic  nature, 
I  have  used  it  almost  as  an  equivalent  of  the  word  '  living  '. 
1878  —  Physiogr.  xx.  337  The  matter  of  the  organic  world. 

b.  Chem.  Applied  to  a  class  of  compound  sub- 
stances which  naturally  exist  as  constituents  of 
organized  bodies  (animals  or  plants) ,  or  are  formed 
from  compounds  which  so  exist,  as  in  organic  acid, 
base,  compound,  molecule,  radical;  all  these  contain 
or  are  derived  from  hydrocarbon  radicals,  hence 
Organic  Chemistry,  that  branch  of  chemistry  which 
deals  with  organic  substances,  is  the  chemistry  of 
the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 

1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  ii.  42  In  the  processes  of 
organic  analysis.  1831  R.  KNOX  Ctoauefs  Anat.  2  By  the 
mutual  combination  of  these  principles  are  formed  the 
organic  elements,  which  exist  only  in  living  beings,  and  are 
the  exclusive  product  of  organization. . .  These  organic  ele- 
ments are,  gelatine,  albumen,  fibrin,  fat,  mucus,  and  certain 
other  substances  less  generally  distributed.  1849  D.  CAMP- 
BELL Inorg.  Chem.  295  Sulphuric  and  several  organic  acids 
do  not  cause  a  precipitate,  even  in  strong  solutions.  1869 
KIRKES  Physiol.  (ed.  7)  16  The  term  organic  has  long  ceased 
to  imply  a  substance  that  is  formed  only  by  organized  living 
tissues,  and  now  signifies  only  matter  with  a  certain  degree 
of  complexity  of  composition.  1871  ROSCOE  Elent.  Chem. 
289  Organic  Chemistry  is  defined  as  the  chemistry  of  the 
carbon  compounds.  1894  SCHORLEMMER  Rise  $  Dcvel. 
Organ.  Chem.  y.  88  We  define,  therefore,  that  part  of  our 
science  which  is  commonly  called  organic  chemistry  as  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 

fc.  Organic  molecules:  (a)  Particles  of  matter 
supposed  by  Buffon  to  exist  in  living  bodies,  and 
to  which  he  attributed  the  power  of  reproduction  ; 
f  (b*)  '  Spallanzani's  term  for  the  spermatozoa ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  59  They  acted  by  the  ancient 
organised  states  in  the  shape  of  their  old  organisation,  and 
not  by  the  organick  molecular  of  a  disbanded  people.  1815 
J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  2)  293  His  theory  of  the  Earth, 
now  forgotten,  and  his  organic  molecules,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  raise  a  system  of  materialism. 

5.  Belonging  to  or  inherent  in  the  organization 
or  constitution  (bodily  or  mental)  of  a  living  being; 
constitutional ;  fundamental,     b.  Belonging  to  the 
constitution  of  an  organized  whole  ;  structural. 

1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  II.  415,  I  have,  perhaps, 
a  little  indulged  my  organic  indolence.  1844  EMERSON  Lect., 
Nevi  Eng.  Re/.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  266  We  believe  that  the 
defects  of  so  many  perverse  and  so  many  frivolous  people  .. 
are_  organic.  —  Yng.  Amer.  ibid.  II.  306  There  still  re- 
mains an  organic  simplicity  and  liberty,  which  . .  redresses 
itself.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  xxii,  The  bow  of  Walder- 
share  was  a  study.  Its  grace  and  ceremony  must  have  been 
organic.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1802)  58  The  work 
of  plausible  writers  in  minimising  organic  difference  is  easy. 
c.  Philol.  Belonging  to  the  etymological  struc- 
ture of  a  word;  not  secondary  or  fortuitous. 

Mod.  In  these  (WE.  pise)  final  e  is  organic,  in  those  (ME. 
Jtds,pds)  it  is  inorganic. 

6.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  syste- 
matic connexion  or  coordination  of  parts  in  one 
whole ;  organized  ;  systematic. 

1850  CARLYLE  Latier-d.  Pamph.  vi.  (1872)  210  [They]  bound 
it  up  into  organic  masses.  1855  fcUMiar  A»,  Tennyson  54 
After  all  that  philosophical  critics  have  talked  of  organic 
unity.  1880  J.  CAIRO  Philos.  Relig.  x.  307  Consciousness  is 
not  a  mere  collection  or  aggregate  of  '  faculties '  existing 
side  by  side^.  .but  a  membered  or  organic  whole,  every  part 
of  which  exists  only  in  and  through  its  relation  to  the  rest. 
b.  Organizing,  constitutive.  (Cf.  F.  loi  orga- 
nique^) rare. 

1883  G.  T.  CURTIS  Buchanan  II.  ix.  202  His  official  duty 
under  the  organic  Act  by  which  the  Territory  was  organized. 

7.  Resembling   an    organ  (musical  instrument), 
or  the  tones  of  an  organ  ;  organ-like. 

1609  DONNE  ist  Elegy  Mistress  Bonlstred,  He  rounds  the 
aire,  and  breakes  the  hymnique  notes  In  birds,  heaven's 
choristers,  organique  throats.  1818  L.  HUNT  Foliage  Pref. 
31  The  long  organic  music  of  Homer.  1832  —  Poems  Pref. 
29  Hear  young  Milton  practising  his  organic  numbers. 

t  b.  Mediseval  Mus.  Pertaining  to  the  organnm : 
see  OBGANUM!  2.  Obs. 

1782  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  II.  ii.  138  In  some  French  churches, 
where  the  organizing  the  plain  chant  at  a  close  has  ceased, 
the  organic,  or  additional  part,  has  frequently  been  retained 
in  the  melody  instead  of  the  original  notes. 

1 8.  Organic  vein :  an  old  name  for  the  jugular 
vein.  Obs.  Cf.  ORGANAL  a.  I. 

(c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  149  Bobe  on  J>e  rijt  side  and  on 
be  lift  side  of  be  caane  of  be  lungis  per  ben  ij.  greete  veynes 
pat  ben  clepid  organice  or  ellis  guydes.]  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillemeau'sFr.  Chirurg.  xii  b/2  The  lugulare  or  organicke 
vayne. 

t  Orga'nical,  a.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
1.  Of  music :  Performed  on  an  instrument,  instru- 
mental ;   =  ORGANIC  a.  2  c. 

1511  J.  T.  in  Bradshaw's  St.  Werourge  Prol.  i  Honour, 
ioye,  and  glorie,  the  toynes  organicall,  Endeles  myrthes  w1 
melodies!  1609  DOUI.AND  Ortiith.  Micro!.  2  Organicall 
Musicke  (as  Cfelius  writeth)  is  that  which  belongeth  to 
artificial!  Instruments.  1698  STILLINGFL.  Eccl.  Cases  382 
The  use  of  organical  musick  in  the  publick  service.  1700 
WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  31 7  Consorts  of  musick  (vocal 
and  organical). 


ORGANICALLY. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  an  instru- 
ment or  machine;    mechanical.      (In  quot.   1729 
iiscil  specifically.) 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  261  To  frame  Instruments 
and  Kngines  (which  are  called  mechanical!,  or  organiciill1. 
17*9  SHKLVOCKE  Artillery  v.  311  The  Action  or  Motion  of 
some  of  these  [Machines]  is  Mechanical,  and  of  others 
Organnical..the  latter  operate  by  the  slight  artful  Touch  of 
a  single  Person. 

b.   =  ORGANIC  2  b. 

1716  E.  STONE  Nnv  Math.  Diet.,  Organical  Description 
of  Curves,  is  the  Description  of  them  upon  a  Plane,  by 
means  of  Instruments.  [1819  in  KM  s  Cycl.] 

3.  Serving  as  an  instrument,  instrumental. 

1605  TIMMK  Qucrsit.  l.  v.  22  As  organical  and  instrumental 
causes.  1649  J^ER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  Disc.  i.  37  It  is  not 
fitted  with  an  instrument  apt  and  organical  to  the  faculty. 
1668  WII.KINS  A'I -al  Char,  i  The  third  Part  shall  treat  con- 
cerning such  helps  and  Instruments,  as  are  requisite,,  .which 
may  therefore  be  stiled  the  Organical  or  Instrumental  Part. 
1681  BAXTER  Ace.  Sherlockc  VL  210  The  Pastors  Office  was 
ni.iilc  as  the  organical  Office  to  make  the  rest;  As  Nature 
inakeLh  the  Hfiut  and  other  noble  organical  parts,  before 
the  rest  of  the  Body. 

b.  rhys.  Applied  to  parts  of  the  body  having 
particular  functions  =  ORGANIC  a.  3.  Organical 
part  -  ORGAN  sl>. '  5. 

c  1450  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Secrets  2543  Fie  his  presence,  Which 
acomplysshed  in  membrys  Organychall  Is  not.  1594  Mirr. 
Policy  (1599)  N  ij,  Eies  (which  are  the  organic-all  instru- 
ments of  sight).  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1741)  277  The  hands 
of  man  are  those  organicat  parts  which  are  most  active  and 
executive  of  our  power.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ff  Card.  49 
Plants  have,  .some  organical  Parts,  that  are ..  like  some.,  we 
may  observe  in  Animals.  1733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  i.  x. 
§  2  Is  not  every  Animal  a  Machine  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
organical  Parts?  [1819  REES  Cycl.,  Organical  Part.] 

4.  Furnished  with  or  consisting  of  organs,  physic- 
ally organized,  as  an  animal  or  plant  body ;  per- 
taining to   or  having   the   characteristics  of  an 
organized  being  :   =  ORGANIC  4. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  H  M.  (1684)  III.  39  Organical,  is  called 
that  which  is  a  perfect  body,  having  all  the  members  and 
parts  compleat  belonging  to  the  same.  1507  J.  KING  On 
Jonas  (1618)  624  The  organicall  body  of  a  little  Ant,  is  no 
lesse  to  bee  wondred  at,  than  the  huge  body  of  Behemoth. 
1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vi.  (1701)  256/1  The  Intellect  b 
not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  Body,  as  not  being  corporeal, 
nor  organical,  but  immaterial  and  immortal.  1775  REID 
Let.  in  Wks.  I.  52/1  The  result  of  such  an  organical  structure 
as  that  of  the  brain.  1801  Eng.  Encycl.  VIll.  26/1  Our 
organical  frame  we  call  our  body. 

D.  Dealing  with  the  'organic  molecules'  of  Spal- 
lanzani ;  dealing  with  organized  bodies. 

177^0  Monthly  Rev.  531  The  organical  or  molecular  hypo, 
thesis.  1837  WIIEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  III.  xvn.  Introd. 
378  The  sciences  which  thus  consider  organization  and  vital 
functions  may  be  termed  organical  sciences. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  bodily  organs ;  belonging  to 
the  bodily  or  mental  constitution,  constitutional. 

1643  R.  O.  Man's  Mart.  vi.  49  In  man  it  is  some  organicall 
deficiency  . .  that  is  the  cause,  that  some  men  are  lesse 
rational!  then  others.  1669  HOLDER  Elttn.  Speech  115 
Deprived  of  Speech,  not  by  any  immediate  Organical  Indis. 
position.  1811  Ediit.  Rev.  XVIII.  39  It  is  indeed  much 
clearer  that  there  is  such  an  organical  delight.  [1819  REES 
Cycl.,  Organical  or  Organic  Diseases.] 

6.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  an  organized 
structure ;  organized  ;  structural ;   =  ORGANIC  6. 

1659  BAXTER  Key  Cath.  u.  iii.  427  He  that  is  baptized  into 
the  Church,  is  baptized  into  an  Organical  body.  1674  OWEN 
//<>/y  Spirit  (1693)  112  This  various  Distribution  of  Gifts 
makes  the  Church  an  Organical  Body.  1786-1805  H.  TOOKE 
Purl,y  (1829)  I.  Introd.  14  B.  Where  will  you  begin?  H. 
Not  with  the  oryanical  part  of  language.  x8os  Eng.  Encycl., 
That  [judgment]  which  considers  nature  as  one  vast  organical 
structure. 

b.  ?  Making  up  the  structure  of  something ; 
constituent. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  I,  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xlix.  351  These 
particles  then  are  the  organical  parts  of  water. 

7.  Organical  vein  :  the  jugular  vein  (cf.  prec.  8). 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Btasts  (1658)  223  The  Organical  vein 

of  the  neck,  is  the  best  letting  of  bloud,  both  in  stoned  and 
gelded  Horses. 

Organically  (jugoniikali),  adv.    [f.  prec.  + 

-LY  -7]     In  an  organic  or  organical  manner. 

1.  In  relation  to  bodily  organs  or  their  functions; 

in  the  manner   of  an  organized  or  living  being ; 

vitally,     b.  Path.  In  relation  to  the  structure  of 

an  organ  (opp.  to  functionally),     c.   From  organic 

or  organized  matter  (quot.  1883). 

1681  BAXTER  Ace.  Sherlocke  v\.  211  If  the  Head,  or  Heart, 

..be  gone,  the  Soul  will  be  gone,  because  the  Body  is  not 

organically  capable  Matter,     a  1704  LOCKE  Elem.  Nat. 

Oft.  vni.  ,1754)  32  All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real 

Rct.ililc.s  ;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds,  as 

well  as  plants.     1857  G.  Bird's  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  155 

n  the  kidneys  are . .  organically  diseased,  or  even  merely 

a  stale-  of  congestion.     1861  BF.NTLEY  Man.  Bot.  85  The 

u-k.. .surrounding  the  wood,  to  which  it  is  organically  con- 

;il  by  means  of  the  medullary  rays  and  cambium-layer. 

J9  Miss  BRADDON  Vixen  III.  281  Do  you  mean  that  Mrs. 

vinstanley  has  heart  disease— something  organically  wrong? 

1881   Coxa   Te.rt.bk.  Gtol.    n.   ll.  §  4.    106  Most  of  the 

organically  derived  detrital  rocks  are  calcareous. 

d.  In  relation  to  the  constitution  of  a  living 

being  ;  constitutionally  ;  structurally. 

1861  H.  Si  i  v  i  K  First  I'rinc.  \.  v.  §32  (1875)  118  Were  it 

. .  that  we  have  been  rendered  in  a  considerable  degree 

nically  moral,  .disastrous  results  would  ensue  from  the 

rmcmj  of  those  strong  and  distinct  motives.   1880  DISRAELI 


195 

Endym.  xlii,  Perhaps  he  was  organically  of  that  cheerful 
and  easy  nature,  which  is  content  to  enjoy  the  present,  and 
not  brood  over  the  past.  1887  MRS.  M.  L  WOODS  Village 
Tragcdynb  Nothing's  the  matter— everything's  the  matter. 
She  s  organically  weak. 

2.  As  parts  of  an  organized  whole. 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  8  n.  42  Though  the  two  Testa- 
ments may  justly  be  considered  as  organically  connected 
into  one  living  whole.  1880  R.  W.  DALE  Evangelical  Re- 
vival  xiii.  277  The  third  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  and  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel  are  organically  one. 

f3.  By  means  of  instruments,  mechanically.   Obs. 

1797  BROUGHAM  in  f'fiil.  Tram.  LXXXVIII.  396  This 
curve  may  be  described  (organically)  by  drawing  one  end  of 
a  given  flexible  line  . .  along  a  straight  line,  whilst  the  other 
end  is  urged  by  a  weight  towards  the  same  straight  line. 

Orga  nicalness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  '  organical '  or  organic. 

1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  160  Christ's  body 
bad  all  the  essential  properties  of  a  true  body  ;  such  as  are 
organicalness,  extension,  local  presence,  ..  &c.  17*7  in 
BAILEY  voL  II.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  Hence  in  mod.  diets. 

Organicism  '>Jga:-nisiz'm).     [See  -ISM.] 

1.  The  doctrine  that  organic  structure  is  merely 
the  result  of  an  inherent  property  in  matter  to  adapt 
itself  to  circumstances. 

1883  Church  Times  XXI.  154/2  The  objection  that  or- 
ganicism  excludes  design,  on  the  ground  that  the  living 
creature  has  properties  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its 
functions,  and  that  all  is  explained  by  these  properties, 
which  produce  the  organs  and  set  them  to  work. 

2.  Path.   '  The  doctrine  or  theory  which  refers 
all  disease  to  a  material  lesion  of  an  organ '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.).     Hence  Orga-nicist,  one  who  holds 
this  theory. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Organicism,  ..The  doctrine 
of  the  localization  of  disease.  1879  LEWES  Study  Psychol. 
36  The  two  antagonistic  schools  of  spiritualists  and  organi- 
cists,  the  one  referring  insanity  to  disease  of  the  soul,  the 
other  to  disease  of  the  body.  1893  VIRCHOW  in  Standard 
17  Mar.,  In  the  second  period  . .  they  endeavoured  to  find 
in  a  certain  region  the  actual  organ  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  seat  of  disease.  On  this  foundation  arose 
the  Parisian  school  of  organicism,  which,  until  late  in  this 
century,  held  a  dominant  position  in  pathology. 

Organie,  variant  of  OHGANY. 

Organific  (pagani-fik),  a.  [f.  L.  organ-urn 
ORGAN  sbl  +  -PIC.]  Having  the  property  or 
power  of  forming  organs  or  organized  structures ; 
formative,  organizing. 

1840  J.  H.  GREEN  Vital  Dynamics  36  To  . .  concentrate 
the  organific  energies.    1886  E.  G.  ROBINSON  in  Car.  World 
Pulpit  XXX.   254/1  The  vegetable  seed  in  the  ground 
decays,  but  the  organific  life-principle  within  it  . .  organizes 
to  itself  a  new  body. 

Organify  (^Jgre-nifai),  v.  Photogr.  [f.  organise 
adj.  +  -FY.]  In  old  collodion  dry-plate  processes, 
To  impregnate  with  organic  matter  (such  as  albu- 
men, gelatin,  gum  arabic,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  weak 
solution  applied  to  the  sensitized  plate,  in  order  to 
keep  open  the  pores  and  increase  the  sensitiveness 
and  durability  of  the  plate.  Hence  Orga  uificr, 
a  solution  used  in  this  way. 

1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  ser.  l.  264/1  The  plate  is 
not  to  be  exposed  immediately  after  it  is  organised.  Ibid., 
The  Organifier  must  be  applied  after  the  removal  of  the 
plate  from  the  rain-water  pan. . .  For  the  usual  organifier 
employ  albumen,  I  part ;  distilled  water,  from  3  to  6  parts. 

Organism.  0?Jganiz'm).  [f.  ORGANIZE  v. : 
see  -JSM.  Cf.  F.  organisine  (i 729  in  Hatz.-Darra.).] 

1.  Organic  structure  ;  organization.     Now  rare. 
1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  648  So  astonishing  and  wonder. 

ful  is  the  Organism,  parts  and  functions  of  plants  and  trees. 
1701  GREW  Costn.  Sacra,  n.  iii.  §  n  It  is  trie  advantageous 
Organism  of  the  Eye,  by  which  that  is  procured.  1890  J. 
MARTINEAU  Seat  A  itthor.  Relig.  u.  ii.  §3.  245  From  the 
complexion  of  the  language  and  the  organism  of  the  style. 

2.  An  organized  or  organic  system ;    a  whole 
consisting  of  dependent  and  interdependent  parts, 
compared  to  a  living  being. 

1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  47^4  When  an  artist  has 
finished  a  fiddle  to  give  all  the  notes  in  the  gamut,  but  not 
without  a  hand  to  play  upon  it,  this  is  an  organism.  1840 
CARLYLE  Heroes^  vi.  (1858)  365  To  bridle-in  that  great  devour- 
ing, self-devouring  French  Revolution;  to  tame  it,  so.. that 
it  may  become  organic,  and  be  able  to  live  among  other 
organisms  and  formed  things,  not  as  a  wasting  destruction 
alone.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  vi.  299  The  weight 
of  the  strong  Protestant  organism.. might  have  balanced 
the  great  Catholic  League.  1889  Spectator^  16  Mar.,  An 
army  is  not  a  crowd  of  men,  but  a  vast  organism,  travelling 
with  indispensable  baggage  of  enormous  weight.  1900  J.  D. 
ROBERTSON  Holy  Spirit  iii.  53  Paul  first  taught  us  to  speak 
of  society  as  an  organism. 

8.  An  organized  body,  consisting  of  mutually 
connected  and  dependent  parts  constituted  to  share 
a  common  life;  the  material  structure  of  an  indi- 
vidual animal  or  plant, 

Sometimes  treated  as  something  possessed  by  an  animal  or 
plant ;  sometimes,  as  in  minute  organisms,  a  fossil  organism, 
identified  with  the  animal  or  plant  itself. 

1841  H.   MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  i.  (ed.  2)  40  There  are 
formations  which  yield  their  organisms  slowly  to  the  dis- 
coverer.    1858    LEWES  Sea-suit  Stud.   157  The  simplest 
organisms  breathe,  exhale,  secrete,  absorb,  and  reproduce 
by  their  envelopes  alone.   1882  A.  W.  WAKD  PickcHs  vii.  205 
A  mental  and  moral  vigour  supported  by  a  splendid  physical 
organism.     1889  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darunnistn  n  The  total 
number  of  living  organisms  in  the  world  does  not,  and  can- 
not,  increase  year  by  year.     1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girfs 


ORGANIZATION. 

Rom.  60  Wounded  and  insulted  in  the  most  sensitive  D«rt  of 
his  organism. 

b.  Organized  existence  in  the  mass. 
1887  RUSKIK  I'rxtcrita  II.  336  That  quality  of  beauty 
which  I  now  saw  to  exist  through  all  the  happy  conditions 
of  living  organism. 

Hence  Org-ani  »mal  a.,  of,  pertaining,  or  relating 
to  organisms. 

1861  WILSON  &  GEIKIK  Mem.  E.  Forbes  iv.  125  The  power 
of  organic  chemistry  to  alter  and  extend  the  organismal 
sciences  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  1887  A  thtnmum 
7  May  611/3  The  internal  or  organismal  [explanation  of 
evolutionj  as  naturally  commences  with  the  fundamental 
rhythm  of  variation  in  the  lowest  organism  in  nature. 

Organist  (p-jganist).  [f.  OBGAN  j*.i  +  -IBT, 
after  med.L.  organista,  or  F.  organiste  (isth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  One  who  plays  an  organ ;  spec,  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  play  the  organ  at  the  services  in  a 
church  or  other  place  of  worship. 

1591  in  Gentl.  Maf.  (1779)  XL1X.  85  She  gaue  a  newe 
name  unto  one  of  their  Pauans,  made  long  since  by  Master 
Thomas  Morley,  then  Organist  of  Paules  Church.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  154  This  point,  .might  well  enough 
be  left  out,  though  it  be  very  usuall  with  our  Organists. 
1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  ill.  (1692)  I.  165  Sir  Nathanael 
Brent,  and  Sir  John  Lamb,  Summoned  for  laying  a  Tax 
upon  the  Town  of  Hodsden  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  contrary 
to  Law,  for  the  maintaining  a  pair  of  Organs  and  an 
Organist.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  503  p  a  The  organist 
observed  it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  play  to  her  only.  1835 
WILLIS  Melanie  364  The  organist  play'd  out  the  hymn. 
b.  A  player  on  a  street-  or  barrel-organ. 

1703  Trial  T.  Muir  at  F.dinb.  38  That  she  has  been  sent 
by  Mr.  Muir  to  an  organist  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and 
desired  him  to  play  fa  ira. 

1 2.  A  maker  of  organs ;  an  organ-builder.  Obs. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acaa.  n.  96  How  much 
more,  .ought  wee  to  admire  that  great  and  diuine  organist, 
that  bath  made  those  goodly  organs  of  mans  body,  and  giuen 
them  such  a  good  sound  ?  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell. 
327  Sericus  an  Organist  \Organarius]  or  maker  of  instru- 
ments. 1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxiv,  Looking-glasse- 
framers,  Printers,  Organists,  and  other  such  kinde  of  artificers. 

t  8.  Medieval  Mus.   »=  ORGANIZES  2.    Obs. 

1781  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  II.  ii  75  tute.  Ibid.  136  The 
four  singers  of  the  Alleluja  are  called  Organists  of  the 
Alleluja,  because  they  organize  the  melody  of  it.  1819  [see 
ORGANIZE  v.  3], 

4.  A  West  Indian  song-bird,  a  species  of  Eu- 
phonia,  esp.  E.  musica.  [F.  organiste  Buffon.] 
Also  organist  tanager. 

1881  OGILVIE,  Organist  tanager,  a  species  of  finch  of  the 
genus  Tanagra,  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  so  called  from 
its  musical  powers.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Organist, 
the  English  rendering  of  the  Organiste  of  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat. 
Ols.iv.  p.  290),  though  it  may  be  questionable  whether  all 
the  information  he  cites  really  refers  to  this  species. 

tOrganister,  -tre.    Obs.    [a.  OF.  organ-, 
orguemsire,  earlier  form  of  organiste :  see  -ISTEB.] 
prec.  i. 


bat  was  fadre  of  organistres  and  of  harpores  [L.  canentiutn 
in  cithara  et  organo\  c  1440  Pronip.  Pan'.  369/1  Orgo- 
nyster  (S.  organer),  orgonista,  orgawcus. 

Organi-stic,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  ORGANIST  +  -10.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  organists  or  the  organ. 

1840  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.,Organislic,  an  adjective  indicating 
that  the  music  to  which  it  refers,  is  composed  for  the  organ. 

O  rgaiiistship.    [f.  ORGANIST  +  -SHIP.]    The 

position  or  office  of  organist. 

1889  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  594  He  resigned  the  organist, 
ship  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1810. 

t  Orga'nity.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  ORGAN  rf.l; 
see  -ITY.]  The  condition  of  having  organs,  or  of 
being  organic ;  organization. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  ll.  l.  ll.  xxiv,  In  their  ethereal! 
corporeity,  Devoid  of  heterogeneall  organity. 

Organizable  (/jganaizabT),  a.  [f.  ORGANIZE 
v.  +  -ABLE.  So  mod.F.  organisable  (Littrf).] 
Capable  of  being  organized ;  spec,  in  Biol.  Capable 
of  being  converted  into  organized  or  living  tissue. 

1679  ^  R^'SDEN  Further  Discfft'.  Bees  6  An  organizable 
or  animable  matter  extracted  by  the  Honey-Bees  from  Trees, 
Plants,  Flowers,  &c.  1806  KNIGHT  in  Phil.  Trails.  XCVI  I. 
in  A  pulpous  organisable  mass.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER 
Sachs'  Bot.  619  They  mainly  form  the  organised  and  or. 
ganisable  part  of  the  plant  and  of  every  individual  cell. 

Hence  O-rganlzabi'llty,  capability  of  being 
organized  ;  or  of  being  formed  into  living  tissues. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  754/1  A  fluid  ..  entirely 
destitute  of  oreanizability.  1847-9  /*'<'•  'v-  5°7/2- 

t  Organi'zate,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  rare—'  [ad. 
med.L.  oreanizdtus,  pa.  pple.  of  organiidre  to 
ORGANIZE.]  Furnished  with  organs ;  organized. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  App.  xxi,  peath  our 
spirits  doth  release  From  this  distinguish  d  prganizate  sense. 

Organization  ' ^Jganaiz^i'Jan,  -iz^i'Jan).  [ad. 
med.L.  organizatio,  n.  of  action  from  organizarc] 

1.  The  action  of  organizing,  or  condition  of 
being  organized,  as  a  living  being ;  connexion  and 
co-ordination  of  parts  for  vital  functions  or  pro- 
cesses ;  also,  the  way  in  which  a  living  being  is 
organized;  the  structure  of  an  organized  body 
(animal  or  plant),  or  of  any  part  of  one ;  bodily 
(rarely  mental)  constitution. 


ORGANIZATIONAL. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  213  The  body  of  man  was  .. 
so  proportionate  to  the  sawle  that  equalite  of  complexion 
was  in  hit,  conformite  of  organizacion.  1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos,  i.  82  The  several  wayes  and  Organization  of  the 
Body  [are]  inscrutable.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  xxvii. 
179  That  being  then  one  Plant,  which  has  such  an  Organi- 
zation of  Parts  in  one  coherent  Body.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Organization^  a  forming  of  Organs  or  Instrumental  Parts. 
1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys,  Bot.  7  Their  curious  crystallization 
bears  some  resemblance  to  organization,  but  performs  none 
of  its  functions.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  904  Only  in  a  few 
plants  of  low  organisation  does  a  fertile  union  take  place 
between  sister -cells. 

b.  The  fact  or  process  of  becoming  organized 
or  organic  ;  in  Path,  conversion  into  living  tissue. 

1804  ABERNETHY  S-urg.  Obs.  12  Its  [a  tumour's]  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  actions  begun  and  existing  in  itself.  1873 
T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pat  hoi.  (ed.  2)  326  A  thrombus  which 
is  undergoing  a  process  of  organization  gradually  diminishes 
in  size, ..and  ultimately  it  becomes  converted  into  a  fibro- 
cellular  cord. 

C.    concr.     An    organized    structure,    body,   or 
being ;  an  organism. 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  $  Card.  27  The  Contexture  of 
Plants ;  whose  structure  is  an  Organization  compos'd  of 
Fibres.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  283  In  the 
worst-formed  bodies,  and  most  untoward  organizations,  there 
lies  an  immortal  spirit.  1860  DICKENS  Unconim,  Trot:  vi, 
I  must  stuff  into  my  delicate  organisation,  a  currant  pin- 
cushion which  I  know  will  swell  into  immeasurable  dimen- 
sions when  it  has  got  there.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
II.  in,  xxiii.  97  Choice  organisations — natures  framed  to 
love  perfection. 

2.  gen.  The  action  of  organizing  or  putting  into 
systematic  form ;  the  arranging  and  co-ordinating 
of  parts  into  a  systematic  whole. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  255  In  the  organization 
of  forms,  Rubens  was  a  most  extraordinary  being.  1841 
W.  SPALDING  Italy  (y  It.  Isl.  II.  131  To  gain  strength  ..  by 
self-dependence  and  internal  organization.  1862  HELPS 
{title)  On  Organization  in  Daily  Life.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEY 
W.  Africa  364  The  organisation  of  a  service  of  transport 
was  then  proceeded  with. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  organized ;  the  mode 
in  which  something  is  organized;  co-ordination  of 
parts  or  elements  in  an  organic  whole ;   systematic 
arrangement  for  a  definite  purpose. 

1790  BURKE  Fr,  Rev.  30  They  acted  by  the  ancient  or- 

fanized  states  in  the  shape  of  their  old  organization  and  not 
y  the  organic  moleculas  of  a  disbanded  people.  183*  tr. 
Sismondi's  Ital.  Rep.  xi.  240  The  Turks  arrived  in  Europe 
with  an  organization  wholly  military.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  129  Compensated  by  a  great  superiority 
of  intelligence,  vigour,  and  organization.  1875  JEVONS 
Money  (1878)  257  The  organization  of  the  Clearing  House 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

c.  concr.  An  organized  body,  system,  or  society. 
1873   H.  SPENCER  Study  Social,  vii.  175  Sentiments  and 

beliefs  in  . .  harmony  with  the  social  organization  in  which 
they  are  incorporated.  1880  M°CARTHY  Own  Times  IV. 
Hv.  169  This  vast  organisation  had  apparently  sprung  out 
of  the  ground.  1894  Durk,  Univ.  Jrnl.  15  Dec.  104  We 
now  have  in  the  University  . .  somewhere  about  fifty-three 
different  '  Organizations ',  athletic,  intellectual,  literary, 
social,  and  religious. 

3.  Medieval  Mus.   The  singing  of  the  OBGANUM. 
178*  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  II.  ii.  135  There  can  be  nodoubt 

but  that  some  instrument  had  been  used  in  the  singing 
schools  to  teach  this  organisation.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO 
in  Grove's  Diet.  Mns.  II.  609  Hucbaldus, ..  who  died  ..in 
the  year  930,  ..  prefers  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  new  method  of  Singing,  but  speaks  of  it 
as  a  practice  '  which  they  commonly  call  organization  '. 

Hence  Organizational  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
organization;  Organiza-tionist,  one  who  advocates 
or  practises  organization  in  any  department. 

1881  Temperance  Record  14  July  433/1  It  maybe  desirable 
to  consider . .  whether  some  organisational  change  could  not 
with  advantage  be  made,  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  29  May  3/1 
Two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  States  advertised  for  a  skilled 
'charity  organ izationist '.  1895  IVestin.  Gaz.  23  Sept.  3/3 
A  convinced  Charity  Organisationist. 

Organize  (^'iganaiz),  v.  [ad.  med.L.  organ- 
izare,  -izdre,  f.  organ-um  OKGAN  sb.l :  see  -IZE. 
Cf.  F.  organiser,  -her  (14111  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.    To   furnish   with   organs;    to   render 
organic ;  to  give  the  structure  and  interdependence 
of  parts  which  subserves  vital  processes ;  to  form 
into  a  living  being,  or  living  tissue.     Usually  in 
pa. pple. ;  see  also  ORGANIZED  i. 

1413  Filer.  So-wle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxv.  70  The  body  was 
organysed  kyndely  in  power  for  to  receyuen  the  sowle 
withynne  hym.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Iviii,  Even  as 
the  soul  doth  organize  the  body,  and  give  unto  every  mem- 
ber thereof  that  substance,  quantity,  and  shape,  which 
nature  seeth  most  expedient.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i. 
16  Some  Cheese  Mites  we  could  see  (as  little . .  as  a  Mustard- 
seed)  yet  perfectly  shap'd  and  organiz'd.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  $  Card.  319  Can  a  meer  Vegetable  become  organiz'd 
to  form  it  self  into  a  flying  Animal  like  a  Duck?  187* 
T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.^  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  326  The  thrombus 
when  once  formed  either  becomes  organized  or  softens. 
1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  $  Met.  Im.  i.  7  In  the  perfect  state 
they  are  highly  organized. 

b.  intr.  for  reft.  To  become  organic,  be  formed 
into  living  tissue. 

1880  MACCORMAC  Antisept.  Surg.  147  The  coagulum  left 
behind  undisturbed  will  presently  organise. 

2.  gen.    To  form  into  a  whole  with  mutually 
connected   and   dependent   parts ;    to   co-ordinnte 
parts  or  elements  so  as  to  form  a  systematic  whole 
(with  either  the  whole  or  the  parts  as  object) ;  to 
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give  a  definite  and  orderly  structure  to ;  to 
systematize ;  to  frame  and  put  into  working  order 
(an  institution,  enterprise,  etc.)  ;  to  arrange  or 
'get  up*  something  involving  united  action. 

1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  488,  I  Organize  the  Truth,  you 
Allegate  the  Sense.  1791  BURKE  App.  IVhigs  Wks.  VI.  231 
The  several  orders . .  so  organized  and  so  acting  . .  they  were 
the  people  of  France.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I. 
42  Col.  Wellesley  was  long  occupied  in  . .  organizing  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  military  establishments.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  (1864)  V.  380  No  philosophising  Christian 
ever  organised  or  perpetuated  a  sect.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  ii.  §  6.  86  A  vast  conspiracy  was  organized  to  place 
Stephen  of  Albemarle..upon  the  throne.  Mod.  To  organize 
a  picnic,  a  procession,  a  disturbance,  opposition. 
b.  intr.  for  refl. 

1887  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  VIII.  187  The  men  organize 
and,  as  Choros  of  old  men,  approach  with  hostile  intent, 
but  are  worsted  in  the  encounter  that  ensues. 

3.  Mus.  To  sing  the  OKGANUM  or  accompaniment 
to  a  plain-song,  (intr.  and  trans.} 

[=  Med.L.  organizdre,  i3th  c.  in  Du  Cange  '  4  clericis  qui 
organizabunt  Alleluya,  ctiilibet  6  den  '.] 

1782  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  II.  ii.  132  About  the  time  that 
the  organ  was  received  in  churches  and  convents,  the 
Gregorian  chant  began  to  be  organized  by  voices,  in  the 
manner  which  was  afterwards  called  Discant.  Ibid.  135 
Hubald  and  Odo..as  well  as  Guido,  speak  frequently,  in 
their  treatises,  of  organizing.  xSio  Pantologia^Organists^ 
the  old  name  applied  to  those  Romish  priests  who  organized, 
or  sung  in  parts.  ..Certain  priests  or  clerks,  ..generally  four 
of  them,  ..  sung  in  parts,  i.e.  they  organized  the  melody; 
particularly  that  applied  to  the  word  Hallelujah,  by  adding 
to  it  other  parts,  and  thence  were  called  Organists  of  the 
Hallelujah. 

Hence  Organizing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Organize^  the  organizing  or 
drawing  the  body  into  his  parts  and  members.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  ii  The  feudal  system  was  still  the 
organizing  principle  of  the  nation.  1861  STANLEY  East. 
Ch,  i.  43  The  organising  centralising  tendency  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  West  1865  MILL  in  Evening  Star  10  July, 
Mr.  Hare's  was  the  most  practical  and  organising  head  that 
he  knew.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms 
131  The  first  step  towards  harmony  was  to  allow  the 
organizing  voices  to  have  a  choice  of  intervals.  1880  E.  H. 
DONKIN  in  Grove  Diet.  Mm.  I.  324  A  rude  style  of  part- 
singing,  called  'organising',  had  been  known  for  centuries 
before  the  Reformation. 

Organized  (^uganaizd),///.  a.     [-ED*.] 

1.  Furnished   with   organs;    composed   of  parts 
connected  and    co-ordinated    for   vital    functions 
or  processes ;  that  is,  or  has  been,  endowed  with 
physical  life,  as  an  animal  or  plant  body,  or  any 
part  of  one;  living;  organic. 

1598  FLORID,  Organizzato,  well  proportioned,  organised. 
1647  H.  MORE  Poems  86  Here  dare  I  not  define't,  th1  En- 
telechie  Of  organized  bodies.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  200 
The  Body  of  the  Chick  seems  but  a  little  Organized  Gelly. 
'733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  i.  x.  §  4  (1734)  04  There  may  be 
Animalcula  or  Organised  living  Bodies  of  all  Sizes.  1802 
PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xxiii.  (1819)  373  Plants  or  animals,  Le. 
organized  bodies,  with  parts  bearing  strict  and  evident  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  the  utility  of  the  whole.  1874 
~R.oscQE.Etem.  Chem.  xxvii.  290  Such  an  organized  structure 
is  seen  in  the  simple  cell,  the  germ  of  living  organisms. 

2.  gen.  formed  into  a  whole  with  interdependent 
parts ;    co-ordinated  so  as  to  form   a  system   or 
orderly  structure ;  systematically  arranged. 

1817  WYNN  in  Parl.  Debates  357  Until  it  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  organized  rebels  in  the  field  of  battle.  1874 
MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  40  All  other  organised  priest- 
hoods., move  within  formularies  even  more  inelastic. 

3.  Made  like  an  organ,  or  like  the  sound  of  an 
organ. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  LHX^  Tunable  and  organized  ones. 
1819  Pantologia,  Organized  Piano-forte,  an  instrument  of 
modern  invention,  consisting  of  an  organ  and  piano-forte, 
so  conjoined  that  the  same  set  of  keys  serve  for  both.  1889 
A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  795  Two  claviorgans 
or  organized  clavecins. 

Organizer  (pugan9iz9j').  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  organizes ;  one  who  arranges  systemati- 
cally (see  ORGANIZE  2) ;  sometimes  (with  qualifying 
adj.),  one  skilled  in  organization. 

1849  GROTE  Greece  \\.  xliii.  V.  304  An  organizer  of  that 
systematic  espionage  which  broke  up  all  freedom  of  speech. 
1853  Ibid.  ii.  Ixxxvi.  XI.  205  The  ablest  organiser  and  the 
most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr. 
I.  i.  16  Wallace,  .an  organiser,  .of  his  fellow-men.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  22  Mar.  4/7  The  organisers  of  obstruction. 
b.  Mediaeval  Mus.  (See  ORGANIZE  3.) 

1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  609  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than . .  that  the  choristers  who  practised 
that  method  of  vocalisation  should  be  called  Organizers, 
though.. they  sang  without  any  instrumental  accompani* 
merit  whatever.  1881  Ibid.  III.  61  Quintoyer  (Old  Eng, 
Quinible}  To  sing  in  Fifths— a  French  verb,  m  frequent  use 
among  extempore  Organizers  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

O  rganless,  a.    [f.  ORGAN  sbl  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Having  no  \  bodily)  organs. 

1864  HUXLEY  Elem.  Comp.  Anat.  i.  n  It  is  structureless 
and  organless  and  without  definitely  formed  parts.  1898 
Pop.  Sd.  Monthly  LII.  490  Those  organless  organisms  out 
of  which  the  true  cell  only  develops. 

2.  Having  no  organ  (musical  instrument). 

1834  [see  OKGANED  2].  1897  Daily  News  15  July  5/3  On 
the  at  present  orj;anless  orchestra. 

t  Organ  ling.  Obs.  Also  abbreviated  organ. 
[Corrupted  from  orgas  ling,  comb,  of  orgas,  OR- 
GAY8,  q.  v.  Orkney  ling  was  an  etymological 
conjecture.]  A  large  kind  of  ling  (fish). 
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1499- in  Rogers  Agric.  $  Prices  III.  320,  VI.  392— [Earlier 
entries  have  orgays,  orkays,  orgas,  orgas  ling  -.  see  ORGAYS.] 
Organ  ling  (many  entries  from  Cambridge,  Sion,  Worksop, 
1499-1593),  orgayn  ling  (Camb.  1526) ;  Organs  (Camb.  1507- 
1623),  organ  (Camb.  1550-1627).  1526  Ord.  Hen.  VIII  in 
Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  175  Organe  Lyng — i  mess — -$d.  1603 
OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1801)  42  DifTeringe  as  much  from 
other  people.. as  the  Stockefishe  or  poore  Johns  doe  from 
the  lardge  organ  lynge.  1607  CowELL  Interpr.t  Orgeis .  .is 
the  greatest  sort  of  North  sea-fish,  now  adaies  called  Organ 
ting  [1672  adds :  corruptly  from  Orkney  Ling,  because  the 
best  are  near  that  Island],  1655  MOUFET&  BENNET //f«//AV 
Imfrav,  (1746)  245  Standing  every  Fish-day  as  a  cold  Sup- 
porter at  my  Lord  Mayor's  Table,  yet  is  it  nothing  but 
a  long  Cod,  whereof  the  greater  sized  is  called  Organ-Ling, 
and  the  other  Codling,  because  it  is  no  longer  than  a  Cod, 
and  yet  hath  the  Taste  of  Ling.  [1887  ROGERS  Agric.  fy 
Prices  V.  419  Ling,  sometimes  called  organ  or  great  ling.] 

t  O'rganly,  a.    Obs.     [f.  OKGAN  sbl  +  -LY  *.] 

Pertaining  to  an  organ  or  musical  instrument,  or 
resembling  the  sound  of  an  organ. 

1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Love  \\.  xii.  103  Gude  ihesu,  gyf  me 
orgonly  &  heuenly  songe  of  aungels. 

Organo-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  opyavov ORGAN, 
used  in  various  technical  terms,  chiefly  of  Biology, 
etc.  (ORGAN  sb.1 5),  rarely  of  Music  (ORGAN  sb.1  2); 
as  O'rganole'ptic  a.  [F.  organohptique  (Chevreul), 
f.  Gr.  Aqimxds,  f.  TUytjB&pctr  to  apprehend  by  the 
senses],  said  of  the  properties  by  which  bodies  act 
upon  the  senses  and  bodily  organs  (1857  Mayne). 
O  rgaiiometa-llic  a.  Chem.y  *a  term  applied  to 
chemical  compounds  in  which  an  organic  radical 
is  directly  combined  with  a  metal'  (Syd.  Sot:.  Lex.}. 
O:rganomo-rphic  a.  [nonce-wd.  after  ANTHROPO- 
MORPHIC] (see  quot.).  Orga-nophone,  a  musical 
instrument:  see  quot.  O:rganoplio-nic  a.  [Gr. 
tptuvri  voice],  epithet  assumed  by  a  band  of  musicians 
who  imitated  various  instruments  with  the  voice. 
Organo-pliyly  [Gr.  $v\ov  race,  tribe],  the  tribal 
history  of  the  organs  of  living  beings.  O'rgano- 
pla:stic  a.  [Gr.  irAa<nWs  PLASTIC],  having  the 
property  of  forming  or  producing  the  bodily  organs ; 
so  O'rganopla:sty,  the  formation  or  development 
of  the  organs,  t  O  rgaiiopoie  tical  a.  Obs.  [Gr. 
irot7/T(tf(5s  capable  of  making,  productive :  cf.  Gr. 
opyavoiroiitcos  of  or  for  instrument-making]  = 
Organoplastic.  Organo  scopy  [Gr.  -axo-nia  look- 
ing, examination],  examination  of  the  organs ; 
spec,  a  name  for  PHRENOLOGY. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  214  Several  polymeric 
forms,  besides  other  compounds  of  these  *organo-metaliic 
bodies  may  be  obtained.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  IVurtz*  Atom. 
The.  270  In  organ o-metal lie  radicals  properly  so  called 
we  find  properties  of  the  same  order,  which  we  inter- 
pret in  the  same  manner.  1886  Kernel  fy  Husk  62  Some 
metaphors  ..  which  describe  Him  [God]  by  reference  to 
implements  (such  as  a  shield)  may  be  called  *organomorphic. 
1880  Advertisement,  *Organophone.  (Debain,  Inventor.) 
A  close  imitation  of  the  brilliant  and  broad  effects  produced 
by  a  well-balanced  pipe  organ.  1890  Stratford~on-Avpn 
Herald  19  Dec.  8/1  He  joined  an  *organophonic  band  which 
travelled  throughout  the  district,  and  gave  variety  enter- 
tainments. 1879  tr.  Hacckers  Evol.  Man  I.  1.24  *Organo- 
phyly.  1864  WEBSTER,  *  Organoplastic.  1879  tr.  De  Quatre- 
/ages'Hutnan  Species  122  Under  the  influence  of  the  organo- 
plastic  or  evolutive  force  there  were  formed  proto-organisms 
of  a  very  simple  structure.  1892  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.)  Hygienic 
*Or^aw<7//rtj<j',Roger-Col!ard's  term  for  the  art  of  developing 
organs  by  appropriate  exercise  of  them.  1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos.  i.  71  The  Soul  is  in  full  exercise  of  her  Plastick  and 
*  Organ  o-Poi'etical  Faculty.  1864  WEBSTER,  *Organoscopy, . . 
phrenology.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ,  Organoscopy,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  organs  of  the  body  in  order  to  form  an 
opinion  concerning  the.. faculties,  .and  other  endowments  of 
the  person.  Also,  a  synonym  of  Cranioscopy. 

Organogenesis  (^jgan^dgc-n/sis).  Biol. 
[mod.  f.  ORGANO-  +  -GENESIS  ;  cf.  F.  organogMsie 
(Littre).]  =OBGANOGENY  a.  So  O-rgauogene*tic 
a.  =  ORGANOGENIC. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  130/2  Organogenetic  changes 
known  under  the  general  term  of  development.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Organogenesis,  the  gradual  formation  of  an  organ  from 
its  earliest  appearance.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man 
i.  93  Human  Organogenesis  is  a  transitory  comparative 
Anatomy. 

Organogeny  (^gan^'d^eni).  Biol.  [mod.  f. 
ORGANO-  +  -GKNY  ;  in  F.  organogenic  (Littre).]  a. 
The  production  or  development  of  the  organs 
of  an  animal  or  plant,  b.  That  department  of 
biology  which  deals  with  this. 

1844  DUNGLI SON  Diet.  Med.  Sc.t  Organogeny . .  The  doctrine 
of  the  formation  of  the  different  organs.  1854  H.  SPENCER 
Ess.  (1858)  166  (Genesis  of  Science)  [Oken]  says..  Biology, 
therefore,  divides  into  Organogeny,  Phytosophy,  Zoosophy. 
1857  BULLOCK  tr.  Cazcau.v'  Midwif.  211  A  few  interesting 
particulars  of  organogeny.  1888  Athcnxuui  18  Aug.  227/3 
Organogeny,  or  the  study  of  development,  then  showed  that 
these  types  were  not  wholly  imaginary. 

So  Organoge'uic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  organo- 
geny ;  Organo'genist,  one  versed  in  organogeny. 

1852  DANA  Crust.  IT.  1030  The  positions  have  rather  a 
relation  to  the  length  or  organogenic  nature  of  the  organ. 
1895  .  -Ithemeumii  July  134/2  He.,  became  a  pupil  of  Payer, 
whose  work  as  an  organogenist  he  greatly  admired. 

Organography  (^J^anp-grafi).  [mod.  f.  OR- 
GANO- +  -GHAPHY;  in  mod.F.  organographie.^ 

tl.  A  description  of  instruments.   Obs. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  Contents,  4  Organo- 
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eraphia,  Lil).  iij.  /*'</•  4°,  '  wy»  reserue  the  making  of  the 
inhere  vniyll  I  ^hewe  you  the  composition  of  other  mstru- 
mentes  required  in  ihis  Art,  in  my  Organographle.  1674 
Phil.  Trans.  IX.  215  The  Authors  thought  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Organography  of  the  Excellent  Hevelms. 
2  The  description  of  the  organs  of  living  beings ; 


structural  anatomy,  esp.  of  plants. 


'theadinff,  Organography;  or,  the  structure  of  plants.    1895 
M.  C.  CooKE  (title)  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fungi, 


their  Organography,  classification,  and  distribution. 

3.  The  description  of  the  organ  (musical). 

i8»s  DANNELKY  EncycL  Mus.,  Organography,  or  the 
description  of  that  musical  instrument. 

So  O  rgauogra-phic,  -ioal  adjs.  [in  V.  organo- 
graphique\,  relating  to  Organography ;  Organo'- 
graphist,  one  versed  in  Organography. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Organographic,  O rganograplucal.  1835 
LINULEY  Introd.  Hot.  (1848)  I.  385  Describing.. the  pheno- 
mena .  without  investigating,  so  as  to  render  complete 
their  organographic  meaning.  1848  CRAIG,  Organografhist, 
one  who  describes  the  organs  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  j 

Organoid  ^ganoid) ,  a.  [a.  mod.L.  organotdes : 
see  OBUANO-  and  -DID.]  Resembling  an  organ 
or  organism  in  structure  ;  having  an  organic  appear- 

1857  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  1876  HKISTOWE  The.  Sf  Pract. 
Meti. :  (1878)  51  Tumours.. organoid  or  such  as  are  charac. 
terised  by  greater  complexity  and  an  approach  to  the 
structure  of  organs.  Ibid.  73  'Organoid  tumours  ..com- 
posed of  a  fibrous  framework,  or  stroma,  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  series  of  loculi,  and  of  groups  of  cells  which  are  con- 
tained in  dense  masses  within  them. 
Organology  (paganjrlodsi).  [mod.  f.  OBGANO- 
+  -LOGY  :  in  F.  organologie  (Littre).] 
L  The  department  of  biology  which  treats  of  the 
organs  of  living  beings,  in  reference  to  their  struc- 
ture and  functions. 

1841  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Pop. 
Hist.  Brit.  Lichens  108  A  knowledge  of  the  embryology 
or  organology  of  the  simplest  plants  is  a  necessary  prelude 
or  key  to  that  of  higher  vegetables.  1861  BENTLEY  Man. 
Bot.  i  Organology  or  Physiological  Botany  ;  this  treats  of 
plants,  and  their  organs,  in  a  state  of  life  or  action. 
2.  The  study  of  the  supposed  organs  of  the 
mental  faculties,  etc.  indicated  by  regions  of  the 
cranium  (see  OBGAN  sol  5  c)  ;  phrenology. 
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GalT  and  his  folfowersTr  1880'  BASTIAN'  Brain  xxv.  518  The 
use  of  this   convolutional    grey  matter  being  altogether 
differently  estimated  by  the  Phrenologist  from  what  it  is  at 
present,  their  •  System '  was  devised,  and  their  organology 
denned  with  no  special  reference  thereto. 
3.  The  study  of  anything  as  an  organ  or  means. 
1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  Wks.  1860  XI.  201  The  science  of 
style  as  an  organ  of  thought,  of  style  in  relation  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings,  might  be  called  the  organology  of  style.    1877 
MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  II.  377. 

So  <Xrg»nolo-gical  «.  [in  F.  organologiquc], 
relating  to  organology;  Organo'logist,  one  versed 
in  organology. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Organological.  1878  BELL  tr. 
G,-i'en/>aur's  Comp.  Anat.  2  Special  Anatomy  takes  for  its 
object  the  organological  composition  of  the  animal  body. 
1869  J.  HUNT  in  Eng.  Mech.  19  Mar.  578/1  Bonnet  must., 
be  considered  as  an  organologist. 

II  Organon  (pMgan?n).  [a.  Gr.  opyavov  instru- 
ment, IJodily  organ,  etc. ;  the  title  of  Aristotle's 
logical  treatises ;  =  '  instrument '  of  all  reasoning : 
cf.  OBGANUM.  Formerly  naturalized  in  sense  i, 
with  pi.  -ons  (so  F.  trganon,  -ons)  ;  now  treated 
as  alien  in  sense  2  with  pi.  in  -a.] 

I 1.  A  bodily  organ,  esp.  as  an  instrument  of  the 
soul  or  mind  :  =  OBGAN  st  !  4,  6.  Obs. 

1590  MARLOWE  2nd  Pt.  Tain/iurl.v.  iii,  The  soul,  Wanting 
those  organons  by  which  it  moves,  Cannot  endure,  by  argu- 
ment of  art.  <?  1597  PEKLE  Daviil  .V  ISctluuibe  Wks.  (RlldgJ 
484/1  A  more  than  human  skill  May  feed  the  organons  of 
all  my  sense-.  1619  HUBERT  Hist.  Edw.  II,  Ixvi,  Our  Mother 
Nature.  .By  whom  we  haue  our  apt  Organons  assign'd. 

2.    An   instrument   of  thought    or   knowledge 
a  means  by  which  some  process  of  reasoning,  dis- 
covery, etc.,  is  carried  on ;  esp.  a  system  of  rules 
or  principles  of  demonstration  or   investigation 
spec,  title  of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle. 

a  1643  Lu.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  193  It  is, 
easy  to  impugne  the  Organon  of  faith,  or  Doctrmall  prm 
ciples,  but  not  easy  to  compose  it.  [c  1645  HOWELL  Lett,  v 
x.  ii  When  you  have  devour'd  the  Organon,  you  will  fine 
Philosophic  far  more  delightful!  and  pleasing  to  your  palat.] 
1813  DE  QUINCKV  Lett.  Educ.  ii.  Wks.  1860  XIV.  26  An 
organon  of  the  human  understanding  is  as  much  above 
it.  1845  C'.LADSIONF  Clean.  (1879)  VII.  156  A  sound  view 
of  it  [probability]  is  not  indeed  ethical  knowledge  itself, 
but  is  the  organun,  by  means  of  which  that  knowledge  _  is 
to  lie  rightly  handled.  1864  BOWKN  Logic  ii.  40  It  [Logic] 
is  not  an  organon  of  discovery.  1884  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life 

III.  346  Human  intellect,  .as  the  organon  by  which  we  are 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  (lod, 

Organo  nomy  '.  [mod.  f.  OKGANO-  +  -o)nomy, 
as  in  astronomy,  economy,  etc. ;  but  here  associ- 
ated in  sense  with  yo^os  law.]  The  study  of  the 
laws  of  organic  life.  So  O  rgaiiouo  mic  a.,  per- 
taining to  organonomy. 
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i8oi  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  369  Elcmentarlehre-.  i.  e.  Elementary 
Doctrine  of  OrKanic  Nature,  by  Dr.  K  J.  .Sdielver,  Vol.  I. 
OrEatiomy.  1857  MAVSK  Kxpos.  Lex.,  OrgaiuiHomta,..* 
declaration  of  the  laws  which  regulate  ihe  activity  of  the 
organism,  or  organic  life :  organonomy.  Ibid.,  Organonomic. 

Organo-nomy  -,  variant  of  ORGANONYMY. 

1881  WILDER  in  Prtc.  Amer.  /'Alias.  Sx.  XIX.  533  Tnc 
Xani.-s  of  the  Parts— Organonomy. 

Organonym  (fUgarnontm).  ^Biot.  rare.  [f. 
Or.  optavov  (JKGAN  +  ovv^a,  OI/O/KI  name:  cf. 
ONYM.]  The  technical  name  of  an  organ.  So 
Organo  nymal,  O  rganonymic  adjs.,  pertaining 
to  organonyms,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  organonym  ; 
Organo-nymy  [-  K.  organonymie],  the  nomen- 
clature of  organs,  or  of  a  system  of  organonyms 

,88s-9  Awl?  Handbk.  Med.  Sei.  VIII.  5'5  (Cent)  The 
terms . .  are  the  names  of  parts,  organ.names,  or  organonyms, 
and  their  consideration  constitutes  organonymy.  18..  Couus 
(Cent ),  Organonymal.  18. .  WILDER  (Cent.),  Organonyimc. 

Orfran-pipe.     [f.  OBGAN  st.\  +  PIPE  **.] 
1.  One  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ  :  see  OBGAN  iftj  2 
c  1440  Promt.  Parv.  360/1  Orgon  pype,  or  pype  of  an 
orgon       ,530    PALSGR.    250/1    Organ   pype,  ftevU  dorgre. 
Zfrif,tt£r**m  Kec.  IV.  224  The  °rgayne  PyP«  is  in 
ntnnber  xij.  score  and  xv.    ,83.  TENNYSON  "£***** 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes. .slept  St.  Cecily.      184*  B 
Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  !56/;  Organ  pipes  are  of  two  sorts,  mouth 
ripcs  and  reed  pipes,  of  each ..  there  are  several  species. 

ISM^AKS.  John  v.  vii.  23  This  pale  faint  Swan,  Who    j 
hiunts  a  dolefull  hymne  to  his  owne  death,  And  from  the 

organ-pipe  of  frailety  sings  His  soule  and  body  to  thei 
ailing  rest.     1610  -  Ternf.  111.  iii.  98  '1  he  Thunder  (1  hat    ; 

deepe  and  dreadfull  Organ-Pipe)  pronouncd  The  name  of 

2?Piransf.  Applied  to  things  resembling  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  fa.  Some  kind  of  fire-arm.  06s. 

1504  BARWICK  Disc.  Weapons  of  Fire  10 b,  Faucomts, 
RoWnets  and  Organpipes,  all  these  be  but  light  peeces. 

b.  //.  Applied  to  basaltic  columns,  closely- 
placed,  like  a  row  of  organ-pipes. 

1861  E.  T.  HOLLAND  in  Peaks  Passes  I,  Glaciers  ber.  it. 
I  68  High  up  in  the  cliffs  of  this  mountain  is  a  very  singular- 
ooking  group  of  red  basaltic  organ-pipes,  arranged  with 
great  regularity  of  structure.  , 

o.  '  In  costume,  a  large  piping ;  a  rounded  Bute 
(Cent.  Diet.). 

3    Organ-pipe  coral :  see  CORAL  so.1  I  b. 

1833  MANTELL  Wonders  Ceol.  (1838)  II.  478  Tubipora: 
Organ-pipe  coral.  1890  Athetutum  216/2. 

Organry  (/-aganri).  nonce-vid.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-BY.]  Organ-music  ;  musical  matter. 

1850  D  G.  MITCHELL  Reveries  of  Bachelor  71  Such  manly 
verseas  Pope's,  or . .  such  sound  and  ringing  organry  as  Cornus. 

||  Organum  !  (jrJganSm).  [L-  organum,  a.  Or. 
opyavov  :  see  OBGANON,  OBGAN  J*.1] 

1.  An  instrument;   =  OBOANON  i. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  ii.  16  He  maketh  the 
Phantasie  in  representing  the  Object  to  the  Understanding 
to  be  a  '  corporal  Organum  '. 

b    An  instrument  of  thought  or  knowledge ;  = 
OBGANON  2.     Esp.  in  the  title  of  Bacon's  work 
called,  with  reference  to  the  "Opyavov  of  Aristotle, 
Nmium  Organum,  i.  e.  New  Instrument  or  set  of 
principles  for  scientific  investigation. 

[i6w>  BACON  (title)  Instauratio  Magna,  sive  Novurn  Orga. 
num.accedit  Parascue  ad  Historiam  Naturalem  et  fcxperi- 
mcnJalem.]  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  */«/•«  (1860)  I.  80  It  is 
the  heaven-given  organum,  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  hoi) . 

2.  Meiiixval  Mus.  A  part  sung  as  an  accompani- 
ment below  or  above  the  melody  or  plain-song, 
usually  at  the  interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifth ;  also, 
loosely,  this  method  of  singing  in  parts,  the  most 
primitive  form  of  counterpoint  or  harmony.    (Also 
called  DIAPHONY.) 

178.  BURNEY  Hitt.  Mas.  II.  ii.  75  Organum.. consisted 
in  singing  a  part  under  the  plain-song,  or  chant,  lout. 
136  Organum..  was  a  general  term  for  a  single  part, 
or  second  voice,  added  to  the  melody  of  a  chant.  1880 
HKLMORK  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  5°9  The  firs'  .^nd 
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myrhc  with  oyle  olyfe.     1546    LANOLIY  Pol.    Virg.  De 

Invent,  i.  xvii.  32  The  Wc.sil  in  chasing  the  Serpent  prc- 

crueth  her  self  with  Rue,  and  the  Storke  with  Organic. 


luumous  cnorai  cueU  by  tht  «««...«....«•  -----  -  ~  - 

below  the  Plain  Song  or  Melody.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO 
iHd.  II.  610  Guido  d?Arezzo.. objects  to  the  use  of  united 
Fourths,  and  Fifths,  in  an  Organum  of  three  parts,  on  account 
of  its  disagreeable  harshness. 

Organum  a  =  OBGANY  2,  OBGAN  2,  OBIGANUM. 

,<  1450  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVIII.  ix.  (MS.  BodU 
If.  250/1  He  secheb  Organum  \ed.  1405  Origanum  and 
findebbi  taste  remedye.  i$33  KLYOT  Cast.  Hfltke  (154"' 
ob,  Thynges  makynge  the  stomake  stronge :  Mirabolanes: 
Nutmygges :  Organum.  155*  HULOKT,  Organum  and  or- 
eanye  h<x\x  [=  origanum]. 

tO-rgany1.  06s.  rare.  Also  4  orgonye.  (a. 
OF.  organic  '  organ ',  a  deriv.  of  organ,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  is  not  clear.] 

1.  An  organ ;  a  musical  instrument. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvui.  9  Of  gerlis  and  of  gloria  laus 
gretly  me  dremed,  And  how  osanna  by  orgonye  olde  folke 
songen  [v.  rr.  organye,  orgene,  organ  i  C-text  has orgone). 

2.  An  instrument,  means;  =  OBGAN  so.1  1- 
Perh.  a  mispr.  for  organcs. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Foolfs  Plays  1873  I.  135  Since  youth 
and  love  Were  th'  vnresisted  organies  lo  seduce  you. 

tO'rgany2.  106s.  Also  6  organ(n)ye,  6-7 
organie.  [Cormpt  ad.  I.,  origanum.'}  =  ORIGAN. 

1545  RAYSOLU  Byrtk  Uankyiule  122  Sethe  organnye  o 


1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Ixv.  232  This  herbe  U  called.. in 
Knglish  Penny  Royall  ..and  Organic.  1647  I-'"-*  Ckr. 
Astral,  ix.  64  Organy  or  Wild  Marjprane.  1706  PHILLIU, 
Orgaiiy  or  Orgain,  wild  or  bastard  Marjoram.  18*1  Miss 
PRATT  Flirwer.  PI.  IV.  1 73  Common  Marjoram. ..  The  plant 
is  sometimes  called  Wild  Organy. 

Organzine  (/"igftuto),  so.  Also  7-8  organ- 
cine,  8  organsine.  [a.  F.  organsin  (1667  in 
Littre),  ad.  It,  organzino,  of  unknown  oriyin.]  The 
strongest  and  best  kind  of  silk  thread,  formed  of 
several  strands  twisted  together  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  their  component  fila- 
ments are  twisted.  Also  organzine  silk. 

1600  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  184  The  Goodness  of  Silk  is  dU- 
tinKu^hed  by  its  lightness,  ..  the  Organcine  is  Superfine,  it 
being  the  best  sort.  i?3»-7  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  I. 
i  iii  o  Upon  the  Derwent . .  were  erected  in  the  late  Reign, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  those  Mills  which  work  the  three 
capital  Italian  Engines  for  making  Organzine  or  Thrown 
Silk.  I7»  PULLEIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  23  The  French 
were  desirous  of  making  raw  silk  fit  for  organcme  or  warp 
among  themselves.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  235  There 
are  three  kinds  of  raw  silk,  organzine,  tram,  and  floss.  1893 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXXIV.  96  The  machinery  had  rendered 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  independent  of  Italy  for 
the  supply  of  organztne. 

I7H  Land.  Mag.  I.  36  Three  Italian  Engines  for  making 
Organzine  Silk.  1831  G.  R.  PORTKR  Silk  Manuf.  203  Or- 
ganzine silk  is  of  the  nature  of  rope,  where  the  combined 
strands  arc  twisted  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  given  to 
the  separate  threads. 

O  rganzine,  v.  [ad.  F.  organsine-r  (1762  in 
Diet.  Acad.},  f.  organsin :  see  prec.]  trans.  To 
make  into  organzine;  intr.  To  twist  threads  of 
silk  so  as  to  form  organzine.  Chiefly  in  O-rgan- 
zined  ppl.  a.  and  Organzining  vbl.  so. 

1770  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  198/1  Fine  Italian  organzmed 
thrown  silk.  1789  PILKINGTON  View  Derfysh.  II.  172 
Organzining  or  preparing  the  silk  for  the  manufactures 
of  Spitalfields.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Manuf.  210 -The 
expense  of  organzining  in  France ..  is  said  not  to  exceed  two 
shillings  and  ninepence  to  three  shillings  per  pound. 

Orgasm  (?-Jg*z'm).  [ad.  mod.L.  orgasmus, 
a.  Gr.  type  *6p-vao>«is,  f.  opya-ftv  to  swell  as  with 
moisture,  be  excited  or  eager.  Cf.  F.  orgasnu  '  an 
extreame  fit  or  expression  of  anger '  (Cotgr.  161 1 ).] 

1.  Immoderate  or  violent  excitement  of  feeling ; 
rage,  fury ;  a  paroxysm  of  excitement  or  rage. 

[1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  145  It  may  be  onely  some 
fast  retention  or  sudden  compression  in  the  Orgasmus  or 
fury  of  their  lust.]  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Economy  1. 159  Vain, 
ah  vain  the  hope  Of  future  peace,  this  orgasm  uncontroul  d  ! 
1806  W.TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV. 604  So  the  poetic  orgasm, 
when  excited,  glows  but  for  a  time.  1875  LOWELL  Words- 
worth Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  365  He  saw  man  such  as  he  can 
only  be  when  he  is  vibrated  by  the  orgasm  of  a  national 
,  emotion. 

2.  fkysiol.  Excitement  or  violent  action  in  an 
organ  or  part,  accompanied  with  turgescence;  spec. 
the  height  of  venereal  excitement  in  coition. 

1684  1°    Bonefs  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.   809  When    there 
appears  an  Orgasm  of  the  humours,  we  rather  fly  to  bleeding 
as  more  safe.    177.  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess.  (1777)  ^•^fff  °/ 
i    nervous  orgasm,  or  spasm  on  the  vitals.     180.  Med.Jrnl. 
VIII  236  Many  viviparous  animals  are  subject  to  periodical 
I    venereal  orgasm.     1899   Hutchinsoifs  Archives  ^nrg.  X 
'    129  The  state  of  vascular  turgescence  which  attends  the 
sexual  orgasm.  A , 

OrgastiC  (^garstik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  type  *op-Ytt- 
O-TIKOS,  f.  6pya<iv :  see  prec.  and  cf.  sarcasm ,  sarcastic, 
etc  1  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  orgasm . 
i8i-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  HI.  39»  An  orgastic 
state  ofthe  genital  organs,  loid.  IV.  92  The  frequency  of 
the  orgastic  paroxysms. 

Orgayne,  obs.  form  of  ORGAN. 
tOrsravs.  Obs.   Forms:  4  orgeis,  5-6  orgays, 
orgas,  (5  orkays).     [a.  OF.  orgeis,  of  uncertain 
origin]     A  kind  of  fish  ;=  OBGAN  LINO. 

[t«7  Act  31  Edw.  Ill  Stat.  in.  c.  2  En  cas  que  nul  orgeis, 
i  cestScauoir  pesson  plub  graunde  que  lob  soil  troue  en  mefe 
i  appete  lodeship.  Aid.,  I?yent  les  meister  &  maryners  tomes 
les  oreeis.  traniL  And  in  case  that  no  Orgeys,  that  is  to 
iayFlh  greater  than  Lobbe  be  found  in  a  Sjup  called  a 
Lode  ship?.. The  Masters  and  Mariners  shall  haue  all  th 
-IS»4  '"  Rogers  Agric.  t,  Pnces  HI.  3"- 

__ ?  :_<-,™K,:^«.   Arrt«    lAlt-tl.  IW8-I.4. 


ling,  orgayn  ling,  .507-1027  organs :  •-"--"•-7" 
wrgeat  (llorja,  ^.at)      Also   8   °rgeate. 
fa.  F.  orgeat  (15*  c.  in  IIatz.-Darm.\  ad.  Pr. 
or/at,  ourjat  (in  17th  c,  Fr.  also  orgie,  orgeaJe,lt. 
',   orgiata  (obs.)  Florio,  trzata),  !.  F.  orge,  Pr.  orat, 
lt.ors0:-L.Aordeuin  barley.]     A  syrup  or  cooling 
!   drink  made  originally  from  barley,  subsequently 
from  almonds,  and  orange-flower  water. 

I7S4  Connoisseur  No.  38  Whatever  orgeat  or  capdhure 
can  inspire.  17*9  BARETTI  Manners  of  Italy  II.  xxx.  20 
Then-  servants^tend  with  lemonade,  orgeate,  ••«»>««' 

coffee,  orgeal,  and  lemonade,  were  handed  about. 

Orgeilus,  obs.  form  of  OBG  CLOUS. 
Orgeis,  variant  of  OBUAYS,  Oos. 


ORGEL. 
t  Orgel,  orghel,  orhel,  sb.  and  a.    Obs. 

Forms:  I  orgel,  orgol,  3  orjel  (Orm.  orrjhell), 
oregel,  crenel,  orhel,  horhel,  horel.  [OE. 
orgel,  orgol,  orjol  (whence  orjel-lic,  -lice  in  ^Elfred  ; 
etymology  uncertain,  as  is  the  question  of  its 
relationship  to  the  OHG.  word  which  gave  OF. 
orgoill,  F.  orgueil,  '  pride ',  by  which  ME.  orjel, 
orhel,  orel  was  superseded  in  the  1 3th  c. :  see 
ORGUEIL.] 

A.  sb.  Pride,  haughtiness. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  (Napier)  148  Hwser  ys  . .  heora 
prass  and  orgol,  buton  on  mofdan  bebeaht  and  on  witum 
Recyrred?  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Han.  43  Woreldes  richeise 
wecheS  orgel  on  mannes  heorte.  Ibid.  191  pe  he?e  sete  on 
heuene,  be  he  fel  of  burgh  is  orejel.  a  1225  St.  Marher.  1 1 
Ichabbe  isehen  his  ouergart,  ant  his  egede  orhel  ferliche 
afallet.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  176  Horhel  wolde  awakien.  Ibid. 
210  pe  prude  beoo  his  bemares.  .uorte  makien  noise — lud 
dream  to  scheauwen  hore  horel. 

B.  adj.  Proud,  haughty,  presumptuous. 
In  or^el  mod  haughty  mind,  written  in  comb. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  Ne  to  none  he3e,  ne  orejele 
men  on  be  wurelde  wiS  to  spekende.  Ibid.  37  Alle  ore}el 
men,  be  telleS  hem  seluen  heige.  c  1200  ORMIN  6262  ^iff 
batt  he  )>urrh  ornhellmod  Forrhojhebb  be  to  wurrbenn. 
c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3767  Ne  wulde  he  . .  For  orjel  pride  for5 
Sor  cumen. 

Hence  f  O'l-geliiess,  or^elness,  pride,  haughti- 
ness, hauteur. 

a  1000  Aldhelm  Glosses  (Napier,  31,1 108),  Elationis,  orjel- 
nesse,  creasnesse.  ci2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  215  pare  teldeS 
3e  werse  be  grune  of  ore^elnesse. 

Orgel :  see  ORGLE. 

II  Orgia  (p'Mdsia),  sb.  pi.  [L.  orgia,  Gr.  o/ryia 
leuter  pi., '  orgies '.]  =  Orgies :  see  ORGY.  (Some- 
:imes  erron.  as  sing.,  with  pi.  orgiaes,  -ay's,  in  7.) 


neute 

1570-4  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  331  Then  they  fell 
afresh  to  their  orgia.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  m.  iii. 
(1886)  34  Those  feasts  of  Bacchus  which  are  named  Orgia. 
1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribz  553  From  him  are  the  Sa- 
basia,  old  Pagan  Orgiaes  and  Mysteries  deriued.  1660 
N.  INGELO  Bentivolio  fy  Urania  n.  (1682)  174  The  Tri- 
ennial Orgiay's  of  Bacchus.  1675  OTWAY  Alcibiades  l.  i, 
When  last  Night  the  youth  of  Athens  late  Rose  up  the 
Orgia  to  celebrate.  1749-51  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth.  % 
Papists  (1820)  288  While  they  are  celebrating  the  orgia. 
1830  GALT  Life  Byron  xxxix.  256  The  return  of  the 
mourners  from  the  burning,  is  the  most  appalling  orgia. 

Orgiac  (pud^isk),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
type  *o/>yia«-os,  f.  opyia  orgies :  cf.  cardiac,  maniac.] 
a.  oiij.  Pertaining  to  orgies  or  an  orgy.  b.  sb. 
(pi.)  =  Orgies:  see  ORGY  i. 

a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Posth.  Wks.  (1891)  I.  42  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  . .  the  Orgiaes  . .  and  all  the  great  ceremonies 
and  observances  practised  at  Olympia.  1890  Harpers 
Mag.  Oct.  885/2  The  writhing  dance  of  naked  black  forms, 
the  orgiac  round  circling  in  and  out  of  shadows  and  light. 

tO'rgial.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  orgia  +  -AL.] 
A  song  sung  at  the  orgies. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  n.  1,  The  jolly  priest  . . 
Chaunted  wild  orgials,  in  honour  of  the  feast. 

Orgiasm  (/udgiaez'm).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  6pyiaa- 
/ios,  i.  opyiaf-fir  to  celebrate  orgies.]  Properly, 
The  celebration  of  orgies ;  but  in  quot.  A  state  of 
excited  or  exalted  feeling,  as  of  a  worshipper  at 
the  orgies  (?  confused  with  orgasm). 

1840  MILMAN  Hist,  Chr.  II.  213  The  Orgiasm,  the  inward 
rapture,  the  working  of  a  divine  influence  upon  the  soul. 

Orgiast  (p'jdjiaest).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  dp-yiaoTiyj, 
agent-n.  from  o/rvidf-tty :  see  prec.]  One  who 
celebrates  orgies. 

1791-3  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1709)  I.  269  The  main  ob- 
jection of  the^  governing  powers  to  the  Orgiasts  of  Bacchus, 


to,  or  characterized  by,  orgies ;  of  the  nature  or 
character  of  orgies ;  marked  by  extravagance, 
licentiousness,  or  dissolute  revelry.  (In  quot.  1698, 
app.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  flute  or  wind  instru- 
ment :  cf.  next.) 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  376  For  Instrumental 
IMusick],  they  [Persians]  have  little  regard  to  Stringed,  but 
the^prgiastick  they  are  very  expert  at.  1846  GROTE  Greece 
i.  xii.  1.  314  The  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus.  1879  Athenaeum 
27  Dec.  829  After  the  orgiastic  confusion  of  the  revolution. 
1896  BRINTON  in  Science  6  Nov.  695/1  The  '  ecstasy '  and 
prophetic  '  manteia '  which  played  such  a  large  part  in  the 
orgiastic  rites  of  Greece. 

Orgia'  Stical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -AL.]  Of 
orgiastic  character  or  tendency. 

a  1871  GROTE  Eth.  Fragm.  vi.  (1876)  228  The  flute  which 
he  considers  as  not  ethical,  but  orgiastical — calculated  to 
excite  violent  and  momentary  emotions. 

Orgie  (p-jdjik),  a.  rare,     [irreg.  f.  OBGY  +  -10.] 

=  ORGIAC. 

1789  T.  TWINING  Aristotle's  Treat.  Poetry  (1812)  II.  10 
After  the  celebration  of  the  orgie  rites.  1885  R.  F.  LITTLE- 
DALE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  91/1  They  [Egyptian  pilgrims] 
landed  at  every  town  along  the  river  to  perform  orgie  dances. 

Orgies,  sb.  pi  :  see  ORGY. 

Orgillous,  var.  ORGULOUS  a.,  proud. 

fOrglon.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  Gr.  0^7101'  (rare), 
sing,  of  opyia  ORGIA,  orgies.]  =  ORGY. 

1613  SIR  E.  HOBY  Countersnarle  2  If  they  refuse  to  dance 
a  round  in  her  Orgions  antick,  she  will  be  sure  they  shall 
not  passe  without  a  broken  head. 
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O'rgiophant.  Gr.  Antiq.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
6/ryto<t>di>r-r)s,  he  who  shows  or  expounds  the 
orgies :  cf.  HIEROPHANT.]  (See  quot.) 

1886  LEWIS  &  SHORT  Lat.  Diet.,  Orgiophanta, . .  a  presider 
over  the  orgies,  an  orgiophant. 

tO'rgle.  Obs.  Also  4-5  orgel.  [OE.  orgel 
(in  comb,  orgel-driani),  ME.  orgel,  orgle  =  OHG. 
orgela  fern.,  MHG.  orgel(e.  Germ,  orgel,  MDu. 
orghele,  Dtt.  orgel,  Sw.,  Da.  orgel:  in  its  origin  an 
alteration  of  L.  organa,  pi.  of  organum  OBGAN.] 
=  ORGAN  sbl  i  or  2. 

aitoo  Blickl.  Gloss.,  Orgeldreame,  organo.  13..  K.Alis. 
191  Orgies,  tymbres,  al  maner  gleo,  Was  dryuen  ageyn  that 
lady  freo.  1386  Orgels,  orgies  [see  ORGAN  si.'  to),  1426 
AUDELAY  Poems  16  He  con  harpe,  he  con  syng,  his  orglus 
ben  herd  ful  wyd. 

t  Orgmount.  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  a  corruption  of 
F.  erge  moncU  '  pilled  and  cleansed  Barlie ;  also . . 
Barlie  pottage '  (Cotgr.).  Cf.  Littre,  orge  mondt 
ou  ar/ianiit!.]  Boiled  pearl-barley. 

1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  98  Vpon  neshe, 
milk,  and  cheis,  and  sodne  beir  or  orgmount  [L.  hordeoque 
cocto\  principallie  thay  lyue. 

Orgne,  Orgon,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  ORGAN. 
Orgoil,  -oile,  variants  of  ORGUEIL,  Obs. 
II  Org'tie.    06s.      [F.  orgue  organ,  instrument, 
warlike  machine,  etc.,  as  in  quots.] 

1.  Fortification.     (See  quot.  1706) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Orgues.. \n  Fortification,  long  and  thick 
pieces  of  Wood,  armed  with  Iron-Plates  at  the  end,  and 
hung  up  separately  by  a  Cord,  over  a  Gate ;  being  ready 
upon  any  surprize,  to  be  let  fall  in  the  Way,  to  stop  it  up 
instead  of  a  Portcullice.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxii, 
These  [portcullises]  were  converted  afterwards  into  orgues, 
as  the  better  thing.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encycl.  204/1 
Orgues.  .are  now  disused. 

2.  Old  Artillery.     (See  quot.) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Orgues  is  also  taken  for  a  Device,  consisting 
of  many  Harquebusses  linked  together,  or  of  several  Musket- 
Barrels  set  in  a  row  within  one  wooden  Stock,  to  be  dis- 
charged either  all  at  once,  or  separately. 

3.  An  organ  :  in  quot.  a  series  of  basaltic  columns 
like  organ-pipes. 

1836  G.  DARLEY  Nepenthe  in  Q.  Rev,  July  (1902)  191 
Where  his  vast  orgue,  high-fluted,  stands  Basaltic,  swept 
with  billowy  hands. 

II  Or gtieil,  t org-oil,  orgul,  si.  and  a.  Forms : 
3  orguil,  4  -uyl,  5  -uille,  -ueyl,  5-6  orgul(e, 
-oil,  -oill,  6  -uell,  Sc.  -weill,  (Up  orgueil). 
[a.  AF.0/^«7(Gower),OF.  orgoill,  orguill(ii\hc.), 
orgoil  (ii-iath  c.),  orgitel,  orgueil  (I2th  c.)  =  Pr. 
orgolh,  -guelh,  Cat.  orguil,  Sp.  orgullo,  It.  orgoglio, 
a  Com.  Romanic  sb.,  supposed  ad.  OHG.  *urguoli, 
!.  urguol  renowned.  (See  Diez.)  In  Early  ME. 
this  superseded  or)hel,  orhel,  ORGEL;  it  became 
obs.  itself  in  l6th  c.  When  used  now  (as  in  quot. 
'833)  it  is  only  as  an  alien  mod.F.  word  (orgo'y). 
The  adj.  use  is  not  French  :  in  ME.  it  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  orjel,  ORGEL.] 

A.  sb.  Pride,  haughtiness.     Obs.  exc.  as  alien. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  63  To  temien  be  lichames  orguil. 
Ibid.  137  WiSteo  bi  lichame  fro  orguil.  13..  Coer  de  L. 
1821  For  all  your  host  and  your  orguyl.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf. 
Manhode  II.  107,  I  hatte  orgoill  the  queynte.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  A  rms  (S.  T.  S.)  172  [They]  makis  urtrychtwis  weris 
forpride  ororguilleofthairhertis.  1470-85 MALORY Artkur 
xxi.  xi,  Whan  I  remembre  me  how  by  my  defaute  &  myn 


orgueyl  subuerte  lustyc 
88  It  shall  so  rebaite  his  high  lookes  and  orgule.  1563-87 
FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  348/1  Not  upon  any  orgoile,  pre- 
sumption or  pride.  [1833  LYTTON  England^  i.  ii,  Our  reserve, 
and  that  orgueil,  so  much  more  expressive  of  discontent 
than  of  dignity,  which  is  the  . .  proverb  of  our  continental 
visitors.] 

f  B.  adj.  Proud,  haughty,  presumptuous.  Obs. 

a.  1275  Prov.  Alfred  286  in  O.  E.  Misc.  121  Idilscipe 
and  orgul  prude,  bat  jerit  3ung  wif  lebere  ^ewes.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xxi.  i,  The  bysshop  . .  dyd  the  cursyng  in 
the  moost  orgulist  wyse  that  myght  be  doon.  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  II.  614  Sic  orgweill  mynde  to  suffer  it  not  docht. 

Orgililiette  (^igine't).  [f.  F.  orgue,  or  OF. 
orguine,  var.  of  organe  ORGAN  (in  sense  '  lyre ' 
(Godef.)  +  -ETTE.]  A  mechanical  musical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  set  of  reeds  and  a  bellows, 
the  wind  from  which  is  admitted  to  the  reeds 
through  holes  in  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  moved 
along  by  turning  a  crank. 

1885  Church  Bells  July  3  Advt.,  Orguinette  Music,  rjper 
foot.  1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1264/1  Orguinette,  with  music, 
quite  new. 

t  OrgU'lity.  Obs.  In  5  orguly te.  [f.  orgul 
adj.  (see  ORGUEIL)  +  -m*.]  Pride,  haughtiness. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  i,  Thurgh  our  orgulyte  we 
dematmded  bataille  of  you.  Ibid.  x.  Ixiv,  For  pryde  and 
orgulyte  he  wold  not  smyte  sire  Palomydes. 

Orgulous  (pMgidflas),  orgillous 
a.  arch.  Forms:  3  orgeilus,  4-6  (9  arch.)  orgu- 
lous, 5  orguillous,  -eux,  orguylleus,  5-6  or- 
guyll-,  6  orguly-,  orgueil-,  orgueil-,  orgyllous, 
orgullows,  6  (9  arc/i.")  orgullous,  7  (9  arch.)  orgil- 
lous. [a.  OF.  orgutlliu,  -goillus  (nth  c.),  orgitil- 
feiis  (i2th  c.),  AF.  orguillous  (Gower),  mod.  F. 
orgueilleux  —  Pr.  orguelhos,  orgoillos,  Sp.  orgulloso, 


ORGY. 

It.  orgoglioso,  f.  orgueil,  etc., '  pride' :  see  ORGUEIL 
and  -ous.  Used  once  by  Shaks.,  and  retained  in  the 
1634  modernization  of  Malory's  Morte  Arthur, 
but  app.  obs.  from  i6th  c.,  until  employed  as 
a  historical  archaism  by  Southey  and  Scott,  and 
affected  by  late  igth  c.  journalists.] 

Proud,  haughty. 

c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  30  Of  po  euele 
manne  good  man,  of  be  orgeilus  umble.  c  1330  Arth.  <y 
Merl.  9344  Thai  to  driuen  four  kingis  orgulous,  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la.  Tour  (1868)  84  Thorugh  her  orguylleus  port . . 
throwen  doune  of  her  worshippe  and  Estate.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xx.  xvii,  And  I  were  as  orgulous  sette  as 
ye  are.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xvii.  (Arb.)  36  He  was  so 


Lord  Cardinal  of  York,  .of  his  high,  orgullous,  and  insatiable 
mind.  1592  WYRLEY  Amiorie  150  The  English  orgulous 
words  did  say  Gainst  Lord  Cowcie.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr. 
Prol.  2  From  lies  of  Greece  The  Princes  Orgillous,  their 
high  blood  chafd,  Haue  to  the  Port  of  Athens  sent  their 
shippes.  1808  SOUTHLY  Chron.  Cid  239  They  are  of  high 
blood  and  full  orgullous,  and  I  have  no  liking  to  this  match. 
1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxi,  Punished  for  your  outrecuidance 
and  orgillous  presumption.  1848  LYTTON  Harold\.  iii,This 
our  orgulous  Earl  shall  not  have  his  triumph.  1890  Sat. 
Rev.  12  July  29/2  Lord  Rosebery  tore  things  to  shreds.. 
in  the  best  and  most  orgillous  fashion. 
b.  fig.  Splendid,  c.  Swelling,  violent. 

13.  .  Coer  de  L.  272  His  atyre  was  orgulous.  1484  CAXTON 
CuriaU  3  Better  in  humble  tranquillyte  than  in  orguyllous 
myserye.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cii.  [xcviii.]  297 
They  wyst  nat  how  to  passe  y*  ryuer  of  Derne,  whiche  was 
full  and  orgulous  at  certayne  tymes.  1610  BARROUGH  Meth. 
Physick  VI.  iii.  (1639)  363  These  most  orgueilous  and  extreme 
pames  are  caused  of  a  very  moist  and  maligne  vapour. 

Hence  f  OTgnlously  adv. 

c  ilfisPartcnay  3543  Off  A  fers  behold,  orgulously  wrought, 
Als  with  the  behold  of  his  eyes  twain. 

Orgun,  Orgweill,  obs.  ff.  ORGAN,  ORGUEIL. 

Orgy,  orgie  (fi^i)  ;  chiefly  in  pi.  orgies 
(pudgiz).  [In  pi.  orgies,  a.  F.  orgies  ('  les  orgies 
de  Bacchus  ,  c  1500  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  orgia, 
a.  Gr.  opyia  pi.,  'secret  rites',  esp.  'a  nocturnal 
festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ',  also,  in  L.  '  secret 
frantic  revels  '.  The  singular  orgie,  orgy  (F.  orgie) 
is  later  and  comparatively  rare,  exc.  in  sense  3.] 

1.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  Secret  rites  or  ceremonies 
practised  in  the  worship  of  various  deities  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology  ;  esp.  those  connected  with 
the  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  or 
the  festival  itself,  which  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
travagant dancing,  singing,  drinking,  etc. 

WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  yi.  xxxi.  (1612)  152  The  Gote- 
ild  their 


, 

ff  Mus.  v.  59  The  Orgys  of  Bacchus  .  .  were  famed  through 
all  the  Ages  of  Antiquity.  1846  GROTE  Greece  (1851)  I.  29 
Diffusion  of  special  mysteries,  schemes  for  religious  purifica- 
tion, and  orgies  (I  venture  to  anglicise  the  Greek  word, 
which  contains  in  its  original  meaning  no  implication  of  the 
ideas  of  excess  to  which  it  was  afterwards  diverted)  in 
honour  of  some  particular  god. 

b.  sing.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  118  It  would 
have  resembled  an  Orgy  to  Bacchus.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiii.  24  To  a  barbarous  ululation  the  religious 
orgy  wakes.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  SEneid  iv.  302  In  triennial 
orgy  [L.  orgia]  the  Bacchus  cry  and  the  choir  Peal. 

O.  attrit.  1866  CONINGTON  JEneid  vi.  196  An  orgie  dance 
she  chose  to  feign. 

2.  trans/.   Applied  to  any  rites,  ceremonies,  or 
secret  observances,  religious  or  otherwise  ;  with  or 
without  implication  of  extravagance  or  licence. 

1398  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  v.  60  Grac'd  with  the  Orgies  of 
my  Bridall  Feast,  a  1667  COWLEY  Agric.  Verses  &  Ess. 
(1687)  108  The  Birds  above  rejoyce  with  various  strains, 
And  in  the  solemn  Scene  their  Orgies  keep.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  I.  415  Yet  thence  his  lustful  Orgies  he  [Peor]  enlarg'd 
Even  to  that  Hill  of  scandal,  by  the  Grove  Of  Moloch 
homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate.  1746  MORELL  Judas  Macca. 
baeus  (Air),  Pious  orgies,  pious  airs,  Decent  sorrow,  decent 
prayers,  Will  to  the  Lord  ascend.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg. 
Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  78  On  this  night..  the  witches  held 
their  orgies  on  the  Blockberg.  1894  ig/A  Cent.  July  63 
Edward  Colston,  of  Bristol,  in  whose  honour  pious  orgies 
are  still  annually  celebrated  in  that  city. 

If  b.  Misused  by  Daniel  in  sense  '  panegyric  '. 

1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  63  What  Numbers 
bring  T1  empass_ionate,  and  worthy  Orgies  Sing?  1646-8 
Ibid.  199  To  bring  His  Praise  in  Catalogue,  were  but  to 
Singe  A  forced  orgie. 

3.  Feasting  or  revelry,  esp.  such  as  is  marked  by 
excessive  indulgence  or  licence  ;  wild  or  dissolute 
revels  ;  debauchery  ;  often  in  sing.    A  drunken  or 
licentious  revel. 

1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  i.  i.  199  These  rude  licentious  Orgyes 
are  for  Satyrs.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  11.  463  The 
frolic  Crowd  ..  Their  Orgies  kept,  and  frisk  'd  it  o'er  the 
Green  Jocund,  and  gay.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  mUfonthly  Rev. 
XXVII.  521  Friends  of  stabilityor  rather  of  retrogression  .  . 
describing  every  private  supper  as  an  orgie.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xi,  The  effect  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies.  1840 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  I.  Spectre  o/  Tapp.,  Heated  and 
inflamed  from  his  midnight  orgies.  1850  W.  IRVING  Gold- 
smith 37  He  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-students  for 
the  ludicrous  termination  of  his  orgie.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair 
Ixxvii,  The  worship  of  the  beautiful  always  ends  in  an  orgy. 

fig.  1883  F.  HARRISON  Ch«ice  Ilts.  (1886)  400  That  or-y 
of  blood  and  arrogance  —  the  European  tyranny  of  Bonaparte. 


-ORIAL. 

Orgylloua,  Orgyn,  obs.  ff.  OBomoca,  ORGAN. 

Orhel,  variant  of  OIIOKI.  OAs.,  pride. 

-orial,  a  compound  suffix,  consisting  of  tlie  suffix 
•AI.,  L.  -<~t/-is,  added  to  J..  -<<;•/-,  in  -ori-us,  -a,  -11111 
(sec  -OBY).  The  termination  is  originally  adjectival 
(substantival  only  by  ellipsis),  and  npp.  arose  in 
connexion  with  sbs.  in  -Srium,  -Si-ins,  Eng.  -ORY ; 
thus  late  L.  had  territori-al-is  from  ttrritorium. 
But  it  has  been  extended  in  Eng.  to  form  deriva- 
tives from  L.  adjs.  in  -torius,  -sorius,  from  agent- 
nouns  in  -tor,  -sor,  as  cursori-al,  dictatori-al, 
fictori-al,  fisca/ori-al,  procuratori-al,  frofessori-al, 
sartori-al,  senatori-al,  and  others  formed  directly 
on  agent-nonns  themselves  or  on  the  cognate 
ppl.  stem  of  the  vb.,  as  equatorial,  mediatorial. 
In  sense,  these  adjs.  in  -orial  are  usually  identical 
with  those  in  -ory,  and  the  two  forms  are  not  rarely 
found  side  by  side  (e.  g.  piscatorial,  piscatory) ; 
but  the  former  is  preferred  for  the  adj.  when  there 
is  a  sb.  in  -ory  (purgatory, purgatorial).  Words 
in  -orial  from  agent-nouns  are  chiefly  of  Eng. 
formation,  the  compound  suffix  being  rare  in  Fr. 

II  Oribi,  orebi  (p Tibi).  Also  9  orabie,  ourebi, 
orib6.  [Cape  Dutch,  app.  from  Hottentot.]  A 
small  species  of  South  African  antelope  (Antilope 
scoparia  or  Scopophorus  ourebi),  inhabiting  open 
plains. 

'795  THUNBERG  in  Finkerton's  I  'oy.  (1808)  XVI.  95  A  very 
small  and  extremely  scarce  goat  called  Orebi.  1801  SIR 
J.  BARROW  True.  5.  Africa  138  Orabie.  1817  GRIFFITHS 
tr.  Cuvitr's  Anim.  Kingd.  V.  339,  A.  scoparia,  the  Orebi, 
adult  male,  22  to  24  inches  high,  four  feet  long,  head  eight 
inches.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  \  i  By  valleys  remote  where 
the  oribi  plays.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  76/2  The  Ourebi,.. 
called  bUckbok  or  palcbuck  by  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the 
Cape..  .The  ourebi  inhabits  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa. 
1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  She\\.  So  A  tanned  hide  of  a  small  red 
bucK,  something  like  that  of  the  oribe.  1893  SKLOUS  Trav, 
.S'.  A'.  Africa  74,  I  shot  a  fine  oribi  antelope. 

Orible,  -bull,  obs.  ff.  HORRIBLE. 

Orice,  Oricelle,  obs.  ff.  ORRIS,  ORCHIL. 

Oriclialc  (p-rikielk).  Also  6  oritalche,  7 
-ohalch;  and  in  Lat.  form  orichalcum  (also  7 
aurichalc(h)um).  [ad.  L.  orichalc-um,  a.  Gr. 
!tf((f(aXKov ,  lit.  '  mountain-copper ',  f.  Spas ,  opt- 
mountain  +  xaA""*  copper,  applied  to  a  yellow 
copper  ore  or  brass.  In  later  L.  made  into  auri- 
chalcum,  after  L.  anruiii  gold,  as  if  '  golden 
copper'.]  Some  yellow  ore  or  alloy  of  copper, 
highly  prized  by  the  anciertts ;  perhaps  brass. 

Applied  by  Strabo  to  brass,  thougn  some  Greek  writers 
treated  opei'^aAjco?  as  a  fabulous  metal;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
attrichalcum  is  often  mentioned  as  a  very  precious  metal 
known  only  by  report. 

15510  SPENSKR  Muiopot.  78  The  metall  was  of  rare  tand 
passing  price ;  Not  Bilbo  steele,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth 
fet,  Nor  costly  Oricalche  from  strange  Phcenice,  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  n.  iv,  Their  electrum,  . .  a  sub- 
stance now  as  unknown  as  true  aurichakum,  or  Corinthian 
brass.  1661  DARNELL  Corr.  I.  Basire  (1831)  105  Several 
boxes  of  Orichalch,  1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2036  Of  Copper, 
. .  together  with  a  discourse  of  the  Native  and  Factitious 
Orichalchum.  1785  Bp.  WATSON  in  Mini.  Lit.  $  Phil.  SK. 
Manch.  II.  47  On  Orichalcum.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil\\. 
Xli.  485  Then  he.  .dons  his  coat  of  mail,  With  gold  and  sheeny 
orichalcum  crisp.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  i'irgiPs  /Eneid  348 
Breastplate,  .rough  with  mingled  oricbalc  and  gold. 

Orichalceous  (jmkae-lsias),  a.  [f.  med.  or 
mod.L.  orichalce-us  (f.  orichalcum,  after  aureus, 
argentcus,  etc.):  see  prec.  and  -Eous.l  (See  quot.) 

1816  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  283  Splendour.  ..  b. 
Mruillic.  . .  3.  Orichalceous  (Orichalceus).  A  splendour 
intermediate  between  that  of  gold  and  brass. 

Orichalcite  (Min.) :  see  AURICHALOITB. 

Orichard,  obs.  variant  of  ORCHARD. 

Oriel  (,08-riel).  Also  5  oryel,  oriell,  5-6 
oryall,  6-8  oriall,  7  orial,  oryal,  7-8  oriol,  (9 
oriole).  [ME.  a.  OF.  oriol  (eurieul,  oeuritul 
(in  Godefroy)  'porch,  passage,  corridor,  gallery', 
med.L.  (?  from  Fr.)  oriolum  (in  Matt.  Paris,  a  1 259) 
'porch,  entrance-hall,  antechamber'. 

Of  unknown  origin:    for  the  conjecture  that  the  F.  or 


-    .     .'  point  to  an  original  o  not  au.] 
Although  much  research  has  been  expended  upon  the 
history  of  this  word,  and  esp.  upon  the  development  of  the 
current  use  in  oriel  windoiu,  the  sense-history  remains  in 
many  points  obscure  and  perplexed.    Mr.  W.  Hamper  in  an 
exhaustive  article  in  Archzologia  XXI II.  (1831)  114,  asserts, 
and    app.  proves,  for  oriel  the   senses,   penthouse,  porch 
(attached  to  an  edifice",  (detached)  gatehouse,  loft,  upper 
lloor,  gallery  (for  minstrels).     It  is  also  shown  in  Parker's 
Vomcst.  A  rchit.,  that  the  name  was  applied  to  a  gallery  or 
upper  chamber  in  the  west  end  of  a  domestic  chapel,  or  to  a 
ill  private  apartment  having  a  window  looking  into  the 
chapel  ^ee  also  Bentlcy's  Qu.   Kev.   1860  Jan.  497).     The 
<•  known  is  that  of  '  portico,  passage,  corridor, 
g?  i  -inured  from  OFr.  (Godef.)  and  med.L.,  and  it  is 
probable  that  'oriel  window  '  meant  at  first  'window  in  a 
llery  or  balcony  '.     Most  of  the  earlier  senses  claimed  by 
.  Hamper  are  found  only  in  L.  context,  examples  in  Eng. 
being  scarce.    The  modern  Cornish  use  of  orrelK  however 
an  important  link. 

.   A  portico,  corridor,  gallery,  balcony,  etc.   Ot>s. 
h»iiWMATT.PARisnY<z-,4AW.  5.  <4tfa«i  (an.  1351)  (1681) 
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1071  Adjacet  Atrium  nobilkMinum  in  inlroitu:  quod  porti- 
cus  vel  Oriolum  appcllatnr.J  1385  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
265  In  imtml.ii  innt-  ilrl  <  )i  irl,  il  j  </.  1448  AW/  27  Hen,  I  7  in 
ArchxoIogiaX.\\\\.  113  Prospern-i,  jio',i//>//\,  ct  gradubns, 
i!.-  «  isilcin  ticiulis  pro  uno  Orirll  supra  Stabulam  ibidem. 
1450-51  Roll  30  Hen.  V/,>  ibid.^  Pro  novo  Orcyell  pro 
Trumpetes  Domini  in  Aula  ibidem,  c  1450  Erie  Talons  307 
When  ye  here  the  Mas-belle,  Y  schall  hur  brynge  to  the 
Chapelfe,  ..  He  the  Oryall  syde  stonde  thou  sty  lie.  Then 
schatt  thou  sec  hur  at  thy  wylle.  a  1490  BOTONEK  (William 
of  Worcester)  ttin.  (1778)  89  Altitude  dictac  turris,  cum  le 
ovyrstoryc  vocat'  an  Oriell.  1x1500  MS.  Chron.  (an.  1424) 
in  Hlakeway  &  Owen  Hist.  Shrewsbury  (1825)  II.  257  He. . 
laft  behynde  hym  a  doughter  of  liys  namyd  Blase  Tuptun, 
who  cam  by  chance  to  be  a  leeper,  and  made  the  oryel  I  which 
goythe  allong  the  west  side  of  the  sayde  churche-yarde 
[St.  Chad's],  throughe  which  she  cam  aloft  to  heare  serveys 
..and  so  passyd  usually  uppon  the  leades  unto  a  glasse 
wyndowe,  throughe  which  she  dayly  sawe  and  bard  dayly 
serveys  as  longe  as  shee  lyvyd. 

b.  In  Cornwall  (orrel\  A  porch  or  balcony  at 
the  head  of  an  outside  stair. 

1680  E.  Cornwall  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  ground-floor  of  a  fisher- 
man's  house  Is  often  a  fish-cellar,  and  the  first  floor  serves 
him  for  kitchen  and  parlour,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  ending  in  an  orrel  or  porch  (Polperro).  1880 
MBS.  PARR  Adam  ff  Eve  xxxil  435  The  steps  which  led  up 
to  the  wooden  oriel,  or  balcony— at  that  time  a  common 
adornment  to  the  Polperro  houses. 

2.  A  large  recess  with  a  window,  of  polygonal 
plan,  projecting  from  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  of 
a  building,  usually,  in  an  upper  story,  and  either 
supported  from  the  ground  or  on  corbels.     For- 
merly sometimes  forming  a  small  private  apart- 
ment attached  to  a  hall,  or  the  like. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan\  369/2  Oryel  of  a  wyndowe, . .  cancellus. 
.  .inttndicula.  ?c>475  Sgr,  lowe  Degre  97  In  her  oryall 
there  she  was  Closed  well  with  royall  glas,  Fulfylled  it  was 
with  ymagery,  Euery  wyndowe  by  and  by,  On  eche  syde 
had  there  a  gynne,  Sperde  with  many  a  dyuers  pynne.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  u.  (1840)  III.  305  Sure  I  am,  that 
small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen's  halls  in  Dorsetshire 
(respect  it  east  or  west)  is  commonly  called  an  orial.  18x4 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  ii,  In  an  oriel's  deep  recess.  1828 
MACAULAY  Hist,  in  Misc.  Writ.  (1860)  I.  280  The  oriels 
of  Longleat  and  the  stately  pinnacles  of  Burleigh.  1841 
MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  86  We  marched  back  through 
the  hall  with  the  oriel  into  a  suite  of  two  or  three  rooms 
filled  with  pictures.  1844  F.  A.  PALEY  Church  Restorers 
42  She  was  pleased  . .  that  they  had  condescended  to  visit 
her  little  oriel  which  she  had  not  hoped  ever  to  see  thus 
highly  honoured. 

b.  for  oriel  window.  (Sometimes  vaguely  put 
for  stained-glass  window.) 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  \\.  xi,  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel 
shone,  Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone,  183* 
TENNYSON  Pat.  Art  xli,  Thro'  the  topmost  Oriels'  colour  d 
flame  Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below.  1843-76  GWILT 
Etuycl.  Archil,  g  415  Near  to  the  high  table,  a  projecting 
or  bay  window,  termed  an  oriel t  was  introduced  [i.e.  in  Eng- 
lish halls,  c  1300-1460].  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge 
II.  28  The  gallery,  .has  one  large  and  two  small  oriels  on 
the  side  next  to  the  court. 

fig.  1845  LONCF.  Evening  Star  \  Lo !  in  the  painted 
Oriel  of  the  West . .  shines  the  Evening  Star. 

3.  at  f  rib.  and  Comb,  (from  2). 

1544  Will  of  John  Tynte  of  IVraxall  22  June  (MS.),  A 
fether  bedde  in  the  oriall  chamber.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar. 
i.  vii,  There  was  a  large  oriel  casement  jutting  from  the 
wall.  1872  BROWNING  Fifine  xxx,  No  tinted  pane  of  oriel 
sanctity  Does  our  Fifine  afford.  1883  OUIDA  Wanda  I.  97 
The  painted  panes  of  the  oriel  casements. 

b.  Oriel  window,  the  window  of  an  'oriel'; 
a  projecting  window  in  an  upper  story, 

1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  v.  (1798)  78  Calling  her  aside 
into  the  recess  of  the  oriel  window  of  the  hall.  1814  DIBOIN 
Libr.  Com$.  590  The  vast  bay  and  auriol  windows  of  the 
larger  apartments.  1836  LOUDON  Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.  1129 
An  oriel  window  is  a  projecting  window  in  an  upper  story; 
a  bay  window  is  a  similar  one  on  the  ground  floor.  1879 
SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect,  Archit.  I.  265  The  oriel  window  or  bay 
window  was  another  Mediaeval  invention. 

c.  Oriel  College  (Oxford)  derives  its  name  from 
a  messuage  previously  occupied  by  Seneschal  Hall, 
but  called,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  La  (or  Le) 
Oriole,  the  origin  of  which  name  is  unknown. 

This  was  granted  to  St.  Mary's  College  at  its  foundation 
m  1326.  and  occupied  by  the  provost  and  fellows ;  the 
society  being  consequently  known  as  'of  the  Oriole*.  In 
a  deed  of  1349  they  are  styled  '  the  Master  and  Scholars  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  called  the  Oriole'. 

1450  Rolls  of  Parltt  V.  187/2  Oure  Collage  in  Oxford, 
called  the  Oriell. 

f  Orielle.  Obs.    Some  precious  stone :  see  quot. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  48  And  his  Nekke  is  yilowe, 
aftre  colour  of  an  Orielle,  that  is  a  Ston  well  schynynge. 
[Fr.  e  ad  col  tout  iaune  de  la  colour  dun  oriel  bien  luisant.\ 

Orieiicy  (oe'riensi).  Now  rare.  [f.  ORIENT  a.'. 
see  -ENCY.1  'Orient*  quality  (see  next,  B.  a  b) ; 
brilliancy,  lustre. 

165*  CULVERWELL  Lt.  of  Nat.  Rep.  20  The  picture  has 
lost  its  gloss  and  beauty,  the  oriency  of  its  colours.  1693 
BEVERLEY  True  St.  Gosp.  Truth  5  Every  Link  of  the 
Golden  Chain . .  hath  in  it  self  the  Oriency,  and  Riches  of  all 
the  Other.  1896  Daily  News  4  Jan.  5/3  The  delicate 
oriency  of  his  pearls  is  lost  in  the  strong  hues. 

Orient  (oVrient),  sb.  and  a.  [a.  F.  orient  (nth  c. 
in  Littre),  ad.  L.  oriens^  orient-em  rising  sun,  east, 
sb.  use  of  oriens  *  rising ',  pr.  pple.  of  ori-ri  to  rise. 
Opposed,  in  senses  A.  i,  2,  B.  i,  to  OCCIDENT.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  That  region  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  rise,  or  the  correspond- 


ORIENT. 

ing  region  of  the  world,  or  quarter  of  the  compass; 
the  east.     Now  poeli*  or  rli,-l ', 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knl.'s  T.  6)6  And  firy  Phrlnis  riselh  vp 
so  t>iii;!ii«-  That  al  the  Orient  Kiugheth  of  the  lighte.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  1 1.  247  He  shulde  make  his  sacrifice . .  on  knees 
down  bent  Thre  sithcs  toward  orient.  1410,  1483  (see 
OCCIDENT  A.  i).  1509  I  {AWES  Past.  Picas.  xxvnt.  (1845) 
134  Seynge  the  cloudes  rayed  fayre  and  rede  Of  Phebus 
rysinge  in  the  orient.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cony.  W.  India  349 
The  Mexicans . .  sawe  flames  of  fire  toward  the  Orient, 
where  now  Vera  Cruz  stantleth.  c  1600  SIIAKR.  SOHH.  vii, 
Lo !  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light  Lifts  up  his 
burning  head.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  vnl.  a  All  the  ruddy 
Orient  flames  with  day.  184^7  TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  a  Mom 
..Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 

2.  That  part  of  the  earth's  surface  situated  to  the 
east  of  some  recognized  point  of  reference ;  eastern 
countries,  or  the  eastern  part  of  a  country  ;   the 
East ;  usually,  those  countries  immediately  east  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  of  Southern  Europe,  which 
to  the  Romans  were  '  the  East ',  the  countries  of 
South-western    Asia  or    of    Asia    generally  (cf. 
ORIENTAL  A.  3);  occas.,  in  mod.  American  use, 
Europe  or  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.     Now  poetic 
or  literary. 

l> . .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  3  Perle  plesaunte . .  Oute  of  oryent 
I  hardyly  saye,  Ne  proued  I  neuer  her  precios  pere. 
£1386  CHAUCER  MonKs  T.  324  They  conquered  manye 
regnes  grete  In  the  Orient,  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  2057  A 
fulle  Ryche  Aparaylmente . .  That  wroght  was  in  the  oryente. 
I53S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  1 1.  296  Tua  Saxone  kingis  of  the 
Orient  Of  Ingland.  !«•  LVNDESAV  Monarche  4257  For 
Orient  and  Occident  To  thame  were  all  obedient.  i6ia 
BREHEWOOD  Lane,  fy  R^elig.  i.  9  The  diocess  of  the  orient . . 
contained  Syria,  Palestine,  Citicia, and  part  of  Mesopotamia 
and  of  Arabia.  1676  CUDWORTH  Disc.  Lord's  Suffer  ii.  15 
Another  sect.. famous  in  the  orient.  1849  CLOUGH  Amours 
de  Voy.  v.  7  Sicily,  Greece,  will  invite,  and  the  Orient.  1864 
LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  40  Annual  voyages  to  that  vague 
Orient  known  as  Down  East.  1890  Century  Mag.  103/1  He 
was  sent  as  consul  to  the  Orient. 

b.  Pearl  of  Orient :  =  orient  pearl,  oriental 
pearl ;  a  pearl  from  the  Indian  seas,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  less  beauty  found  in  European 
mussels ;  hence,  a  brilliant  or  precious  pearl :  see 
quot.  13..  above;  cf.  B.  2  and  ORIENTAL  A.  4. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  650  A  front  endent  With  peyrl  of 
orient.  1700  CONGREVE  It-'ny  of  World  I.  ix,  As  dim  by 
thee,  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  a  pearl  of  orient. 

3.  Rising  (of  the  sun,  or  the  daylight) ;  sunrise, 
dayspring,  dawn ;  alsoyijf.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  i.  78  In  which  the  Orient  from 
on  high  hath  visited  vs.  111640  DBIMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
James  II  Wks.  (1711)  37  His  life  having  set  in  the  orient 
of  his  age  and  hopes.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Reli%.  I.  28 
In  whose  light  the  people  should  walke,  and  kings  m  the 
brightnesse  of  her  Orient.  1842  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr. 
Poets  (1863)  109  From  the  orient  of  the  sun.  1850  NEALE 
Med.  Hymns  (1867)  171  Draw  nigh  Thou  Orient,  Who  shall 
cheer  And  comfort  by  Thine  Advent  here, 

4.  Short  for  '  pearl  of  orient '  or  '  orient  pearl ' : 
see  2  b. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  ii.  (1858)  5  A  very  Sea  of 
Thought.. wherein  the  toughest  pearl-diver  may  dive.. and 
return  not  only  with  sea-wreck  but  with  true  orients.  1840 
BKOWNING  Sordello  m.  258  What  spoils  an  orient  like  some 
speck  Of  genuine  white,  turning  its  own  white  grey? 

6.  The  colour  or  peculiar  lustre  of  a  pearl  of 
the  best  quality  :  see  quot.  1755.  rare. 

1755  Genii.  Mag.  XXV.  32  Orient,  the  fine  naker  or 
mother  of  pearle  colour,  which  is  seen  on  some  shells.  1861 
Tcmplebar  Mag.  III.  391  The  British  pearls  are  from  the 
mussel,  not  the  oyster  i  as  are  also  the  Bohemian,  which  are 
likewise  deficient  in  brilliancy  and  '  orient '. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Situated  in  or  belonging  to  the  east ;  eastern, 
oriental.    Now/orf. 

a.  1450  Knt,  tie  la  Tour  xciv.  122  She  came  from  the  parties 
orientys.  1589  R.  BRUCE  Serm.  (1843)61  The  Latine  and 
Orient  Kirks.  1619  MILTON  Nath'ity  231  When  the  Sun.. 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  Orient  wave.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Zapolya  iv.  iii  A  richer  dowry  Than  orient  kings  can  give  1 
18*7-44  WILLIS  Ennettgarde  38  The  Danube.. seeks  an 
orient  sea  1 

2.  Applied  to   pearls    and   precious    stones  of 
superior  value  and  brilliancy,  as  coming  anciently 
from  the  East ;    often  a  vague  poetic  epithet : 
Precious,  excellent ;  brilliant,  lustrous,  sparkling. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  97,  ccc.  precious  stanes,  grete 
and  orient  [Fr.  ccc  perles  dorientj.  fbid.,  A  ruby,  fyne  and 
gude  and  orient.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxvii.  93  He  nowe 
shyneth  as  doth  an  orient  stoone.  1555  EDEN  Decades  39 
Many  of  these  perles  were  as  bygge  as  hasell  nuttes,  and 
oriente  (as  we  caule  it),  that  is,  lyke  vntp  them  of  the  Easte 
paries.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  viii.  3  These  Pearles, 
though  not  altogether  so  orient  as  they  in  India,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  306  It  is  possible  that  the  Cornish 
diamonds,  .may  be  pure  and  orient.  1713  YOUNG  Force 
Relig.  n.  (I7S7)  62  When  orient  gems  around  her  temples 
blazed.  i86»  TVNDALL  Mountaineer,  ii.  12  The  grass. .was 
sown  with  orient  pearls  [i.e.  dewdropsl. 

b.  Hence,  of  other  things :  Brilliant,  lustrous, 
shining,  glowing,  radiant,  resplendent  (alsoyfc.) ; 
sometimes  (after  A.  3),  Shining  like  the  dawn, 
bright  red.  arch. 

1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  1.  L  (1554)  '  b,  The  rivers  were 
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HOOKER  Eccl.  Pet.  vm.  ii.  §  8  To  make  the  countenance  of 
truth  more  orient.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  v.  99  A  shrub, 
whose  red  berries,  or  grains,  gave  an  orient  tincture  to  cloth. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  546  Ten  thousand  Banners  ..  With 
Orient  Colours  waving,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  (1818) 
355  The  several  graces  and  virtues,  which  were  so  orient  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  Introd. 
Sonnet,  Its  flowering  crest  impearled  and  orient, 

3.  Rising,  as  the  sun  or  daylight ;  also  fig. 

1598  YONG  Diana  99  Behold  a  Nymph  more  faire  then 
orient  sunne.  1646  J.  COOKF.  Vind.  Law  32  That  spirit  of 
Reformation  which  I  see  orient  in  that  court.  1728  POPE 
Dune,  m.  74  Far  east  ward.,  from  whence  the  Sun  And 
orient  Science  at  a  birth  begun.  1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  266 
The  orient  moon  of  Islam.  1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  11.  v, 
A  many.tinted,  radiant  Aurora,,  .this  fairest  of  Orient  Light- 
bringers, 

Orient  (oVrient,  oo:ri|e'nt),  v.  [a.  F.  orient-er 
to  place  facing  the  east,  f.  orient  east.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  or  arrange  (anything)  so  as 
to  face  the  east ;  spec,  to  build  (a  church)  with  the 
longer  axis  due  east  and  west,  and  the  chancel  or 
chief  altar  at  the  eastern  end ;   also,  to  bury  with 
the  feet  to  the  east. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Orienting,  In  most  religions, 
particular  care  has  been  taken  to  have  their  temples 
oriented.— St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  is  said  to  have  made 
a  mountain  give  way,  because  it  prevented  the  orienting  of 
a  church  he  was  building.  1896  JEVONS  in  Classical  Rev. 
Feb.  22/1  The  primitive  Aryan  in  taking  his  bearings 
literally  oriented  himself  and  turned  to  the  east. 

b.  By  extension :  To  place  with  the  four  faces 
towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  to  place 
or  adjust  in  any  particular  way  with  respect  to  the 
cardinal  points  or  other  defined  data  ;  to  place  or  I 
arrange  the  parts  of  a  structure  in  any  particular 
relative  position  ;  also,  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
(anything)  relatively  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
etc. ;  to  determine  the  bearings  of. 
•  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.  etc.  857/2  In  surveying^  to  orient 
a  plan  signifies  to  mark  its  situation  or  bearing  with  respect 
to  the  four  cardinal  points.  1866  Boys'  Wonder  Bk.  34  To 
tell  him  if  she  saw  the  Pole-star  directly  opposite  the  end 
of  it,  so  that  he  might  orient  his  stake.  1882  PROCTOR  in 
Knowledge  No.  13.  266  We  are  certain  that  the  builders  of 
the  Pyramid  wanted  to  orient  it  very  carefully.  1882  GEIKIE 
in  Nature  XXVII.  123/2  The  minute  flakes  interspersed 
through  the  ground-mass  . .  are  oriented  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 1892  J.  T.  BENT  Rnined  Cit.  Mashonaland  vi.  161 
To  orient  it  towards  the  setting  sun. 

2.  fig.  To  adjust,  correct,  or  bring  into  defined 
relations,  to  known  facts  or  principles  ;    reft,   to 
put  oneself  in  the  right  position  or  relation  ;  also, 
to  ascertain  one's ( bearings',  find  out  'where  one  is'. 

1850  T.  PARKER  Let.  9  Sept.  in  Life  H.  Mann  (1865)  325  It 
seems  to  me  you  might,  in  this  way,  orient  yourself  before 
the  public.  1864  E.  SARGENT  Peculiar  I.  141  He  tried  to 
orient  his  conscience  as  to  his  duty  under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself.  1867  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Guardian  Angel  xxix.  (1891)  338  Mistress  Kitty  accepted 
Mrs.  Hopkins's  hospitable  offer,  and  presently  began  orient- 
ing herself,  and  getting  ready  to  make  herself  agreeable. 
1883  WARD  Dynamic  Sociology  II.  44  Men  must  orient 
themselves  before  they  can  expect  to  go  right. 

3.  intr.  To  turn  to  the  east,  or  (by  extension) 
towards  any  specified  direction. 

1896  JEVONS  in  Classical  Rev.  Feb.  23/1  The  primitive 
Aryan  undoubtedly  oriented  east. 

Oriental  (o«ri|e'ntal),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  oriental 
(i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  oriental-isy  f. 
orient-em  ORIENT  ;  see  -AL.  Opposed  in  all  uses 
to  OCCIDENTAL.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  situated  in,  that  part  or  region 
of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  rises ;  of  or  in  the 
east,  eastern,  easterly;  spec,  in  Astrol.  said  of 
a  heavenly  body  when  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
sky,  esp.  of  a  planet  when  seen  in  the  east  before 
sunrise  (or,  by  extension,  when  seen  before  sunrise 
in  any  part  of  the  sky). 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  i.  §  5  Whiche  lyne  . .  is  cleped  the 
Estlyne,  or  elles  the  lyne  Orientale.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i. 
v.  2  The  golden  orientall  gate  Of. .  heaven  gan  to  open . .  And 
Phoebus  ..  Came  dauncing  forth.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  305  His  [the  sun's]  ascendent  and  orientall  radia- 
tions. 1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol  xix.  114  To  be  Orientall  is 
no  other  thing  then  to  rise  before  the  G-  1794  [see  OCCI- 
DENTAL A.  i].  1833  ZADKIEL  App.  to  Lilly's  Chr.  Astrol. 
340  Planets  found  between  the  fourth  house  and  the  mid- 
heaven,  rising,  are  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  figure,  and  said 
to  be  oriental 

f  2.  Belonging  to  or  situated  in  the  east  of  a 
country  or  place,  or  of  the  earth ;  eastern.  Obs. 

c  1528  R.  THORNE  to  Hen.  VIII  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  251 
All  the  Indies  which  we  call  Orientall.  1576  TURBERV. 
Venerie  26  A  kennell  ought  to  be  placed  in  some  orientall 
parte  of  a  house.  1610  WILLET  He.rapla  Daniel  67  The 
diuision  of  the  Romane  Empire  into  the  Occidentall  and 
Orientall.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  xiL  81  Mount 
Hermon.  .the  most  oriental  part  of  al  Canaan. 

3.  spec.  Belonging  to,  found  in,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  countries  or  regions  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire  ;  be- 
longing to  south-western  Asia,  or  Asiatic  countries 
generally ;  also,  belonging  to  the  east  of  Europe, 
or  of  Christendom  (as  the  Oriental  Empire^  or 
Church}  ;  Eastern.  (Usually  with  capital  p.) 

ci477  CAXTON  Jason  53  In  the  parties  orientall  is  an  ile. 
a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  365/1  Priests  in  ye  orientall 


Church.  1586  MARLOWE  \st  Pt.  Tambwl.  HI.  iii,  The 
Persian  fleet  ..  Sailing  along  the  oriental  sea,  Have  fetch 'd 
about  the  Indian  continent.  1630  BRATMWAIT  Eng.  Gentlcm. 
(1641)  143  The  Alexandrian  and  all  the  Orientall  Histories. 
1679  RICAUT  Pres.  State  Grk.  Ch.  Pref.,  The  four  Oriental 
Patriarchs.  1712  AUUISON  Sped.  No.  512  rs  A  Turkish  tale, 
which  I  do  not  like  the  worse  for  that  little  Oriental  extrava- 
gance which  is  mixed  with  it.  1777  SIR  W.  JONES  Poems 
Pref.  12  A  comparison  between  the  Oriental  and  Italian 
poetry.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Canbul (1842)  I.  253  The 
Pushtoo  ..  is  ..  not  unpleasing  to  an  ear  accustomed  to 
Oriental  tongues. 

b.  In  names  of  natural  products,  diseases,  etc. 
occurring  specially  in  the  East ;   as  Oriental  ala- 
baster^ arbutus^  hyacinth^  plane-tree,  poppy,  etc., 
Oriental  leprosy ;  Oriental  sore,  an  ulcerous  skin- 
disease  occurring  in  the  East,  also  called  Aleppo 
boil,  Aleppo  ulcer,  etc.     (See  also  4.) 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  n.  xlviil  206  The  Oriental  Hyacinthes 
do  flower  before  the  common  sort.  1664  EVELYN  KaL  Hort., 
Jan.in.Sj'/z/aetc.(i729)  192  Oriental  Jacinth,  Levantine  Nar- 
cissus. 1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  428  A  very 
grand  urn  of  oriental  alabaster.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  564 
The  oriental  leprosy,  of  which  Egypt  seems  to  have  been 
the  native  land.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg.  I.  173  The 
Oriental  sore  seems  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  brackish  hard 
well-water.  1882  Garden  8  Apr.  230/3  The  large  Oriental 
Poppy. 

c.  Oriental  Stitch  :  a  close  kind  of  stitch  of  the 
herring-bone  class. 

£1890  Weldon's  Pract.  Needlew.  VI.  No.  68.  6  Oriental 
stitch ..  closely  resembles  herringbone  in  the  method  of 
working,  and  forms  a  solid  plait  upon  the  surface  of  the 
material.  18. .  Pract.  Jrnl.  Decorative  Needlework  [Man- 
chester] No.  12.  14  If  the  design  is  to  be  worked  solidly 
I  would  suggest  the  oriental  stitch.  1899  W.  G.  P.  TOWN- 
SEND  Embroidery  vi.  98  A  sort  of  Oriental  or  herring-bone 
in  alternate  colours. 

4.  Of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  hence 
(formerly)  of  other  things  :  =  ORIENT  B.  2,  2  b. 

In  some  names  of  precious  stones,  denoting  a  stone  differ- 
ent from,  but  resembling  in  colour,  that  bearing  the  simple 
name ;  as  Oriental  amethyst^  O.  emerald,  O.  topaz  (re- 
spectively puiple,  green,  and  yellow  varieties  of  sapphire). 

4:1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  221  Of  oo  perle,  fyne, 
oriental,  Hire  white  coroune  was  ymaked  a!,  c  1400  LYDG. 
SEsop's  Fab.  Prol.  26  Perils  white,  cliere,  and  oriental  Bien 
oft  founde  in  muskle  shellis  blake.  1596  Edward  ///,  n.  i. 
12  But  no  more  like  her  oriental  red  Than  brick  to  coral. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  279  Some  dozen  of  very  faire  Emer- 
aulds  orientall.  1693  Si K  R.  REDDING  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII. 
661  The  in-sides  of  the  shells  are  of  an  Oriental  and  Pearly 
Colour.  1747  [see  OCCIDENTAL  A.  3].  1796  KIRWAN  Elem. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  289  Those  that  possess  this  varying  splendor 
are  called  Oriental  opals,  though  they  are  not  found  in  the 
East.  1868  DANA  Min.  138  Corundum.. Var.  i.  Sapphire.. 
Includes  the  purer  kinds  of  fine  colors,  . .  true  Ruby,  or 
Oriental  Ruby,  red;  O.  Topas,  yellow;  O.  Emerald, 
green  ;  O.  Amethyst,  purple. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  An  oriental  pearl  or  other  gem ;  see  A.  4.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  n.  14  Diamantz  of  derrest  pris,  and 
double  manere  safferes,  Orientates  and  ewages.  1750  tr. 
Leonardus"  Mirr.  Stones  84  Cornelian  is  a  stone  of  a  reddish 
or  ruddy  colour,  and  such  are  Orientals. 

t2.  //.  Oriental  languages;  see  A.  3.  Obs. 

1680  H.  DODWELL  Two  Lett.  (1691)  155  Those  tongues  ,. 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  as  most  of  the  Orientals 
are.  ijrxa  STEELE  Spect.  No.  473  p  i,  I  heard  a  young  Man 
..  comfort  himself  in  his  Ignorance  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
the  Orientals.  01734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  322  Latin,  and 
the  vernaculars  westward,,  .carry  nearly  the  same  idiom; 
but  the  Orientals  and  Greek  partake  not  so  much  of  them. 

3.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  East;  i.  e.  usually, 
an  Asiatic ;  cf.  A.  3. 

1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  iv.  i.  §  26  The  Jews,  and  all  the 
Orientals,  took  all  those  Prophecies . .  in  a  Literal  Sense. 
1850  ROBERTSON  Senn.  Ser.  in.  iii.  (1872)  38  The  Oriental 
prostrates  himself  on  the  ground.  1864  BURTON  Scot.  Abr, 
I.  ii.  97  A  solemn,  bearded,  turbanded,  and  robed  Oriental. 
b.  Name  of  a  fancy  variety  of  pigeon. 

1897  Daily  News  6  Jan.  3/3  The  show  presents  . .  barbs, 
Antwerps,  homers,  Moaenas,  magpies,  Archangels,  orientals, 
and  other  varieties  of  the  columbarian  family. 

i  Orienta'liaii.  Obs.rare~l.  [f.  L.  orientalia 
(neut.  pi.  of  orientalis)  in  mod.L.  l  oriental  studies ' 

+  -AN.]  =  ORIENTALIST  3. 

1691  Wooo/JM.  Oxon.  II.  432  Mr.  Sam.  Clark  an  eminent 
Orientalian. 

Orie'ntalism.  [f.  OBIENTAL  a.  +  -ISM.] 
Oriental  character,  style,  or  quality;  the  charac- 
teristics, modes  of  thought  or  expression,  fashions, 
etc.  of  Eastern  nations ;  with  //.  an  Oriental  trait 
or  idiom. 

1769  HOLDSWORTH  On  Virgil  265  There  are  frequent 
instances  of  the  very  same  orientalism  in  Homer.  1774 
WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1775)  I.  i.  17  Dragons  are  a  sure 
mark  of  orientalism.  1807  F.  WRANGHAM  Serm.  Transl. 
Script.  25  The  sublime  orientalisms  of  Job.  1862  MERIVALE 
Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  xlix.  123  The  Orientalism  which  had 
pervaded  the  court.  1877  OWEN  Wellesley's  Desp.  p.  xliv, 
The  beauty  of  the  style,  unimpaired.. by  the  amalgam  of 
infusible  Orientalisms. 

b.  Oriental  scholarship ;  knowledge  of  Eastern 
languages. 

1811  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  note,  Mr.  Thornton's  frequent 
hints  of  profound  Orientalism. 

Orie-utalist.     [f.  as  prec.  +-IST.] 
1 1.  A  member  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church. 
1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici,   Hilary   205    He    found  ..  the 
Western  Prelates  .  .vex'd  into  compliance,  and  the  Orien- 
talists forc'd  to  go  the  same  way. 


f  2.    =--  ORIENTAL  B.  3.  Obs. 

1738  WARBI'HTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  423  Thinking  that  the 
Orientalists  had  a  genius  more  subtile  and  metaphysical 
than  the  Greeks.  1791-1823  D'lsRAEU  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  III. 
311  He.,  supposed,  like  orientalists,  they  wrote  from  the 
right  to  the  left. 

8.  One  versed  in  Oriental  languages  and  literature. 

1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Smith  Wks.  II.  465  The  great 
Orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock.  1879  Addr.  Pres.  Philol.  Sac.  4 
The  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Florence. 

Orieiitality.  [f.  L.  oriental-is  +  -ITT.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  oriental. 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
sky,  or  of  being  visible  before  sunrise,  as  a  planet. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vii.  308  The  Sunne  . . 
hath  no  power  nor  efficacie  peculiar  from  its  orientality. 
*73i  [see  OCCIDENTALITV  i].  1819  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol. 
s.  v.,  Orientality  is  generally  meant  with  respect  to  the  0. 

2.  Eastern  style  or  character. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xii,  There  is  an  orientality 
in  his  [curses]  we  cannot  rise  up  to.  1890  Longm.  Mag. 
July  292  The  scene  [was]  most  striking  in  its  thorough 
Orientality. 

Orientalize,  v.    [f.  ORIENTAL  a.  +  -IZE.] 
L  trans.  To  make  Oriental ;  to  give  an  Oriental 
character  to. 

1823  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  41  [He]  disapproves  of  my 
idea  of  orientalising  the  *  Angels'.  1853  CLOUGH  in  Long- 
fellow's Life  (1891)  II.  258  He  had  not  Orientalized  himself 
in  the  least.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  n.  vii,  Groves  of 
palm-trees  orientalized  the  landscape. 

^|  b.  Badly  used  to  render  F.  orienter :  — 
ORIENT  v.t  ORIENTATE.  Obs. 

18*3  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LVI.  18  Capt.  Kennedy 
will  not  have  the  same  difficulty ..  to  orientalize  himself 
(s'orienter)  in  this  book. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  become  Oriental  in  character. 
b.  To  play  the  Oriental ;  to  act,  speak,  or  think 
as  an  Oriental. 

1829  LAN  DOR  Imag.  Com.',,  Einp.  China  Wks.  1853  II. 
146/2  The  occidental  world  orientalises  rapidly.  1870  Con- 
temfi.  Rev.  XIV.  338  He  will  perhaps  intimate  that  St.  Paul 
'  orientalizes '  in  ascribing  to  the  personal  agency  of  Christ 
what  he  would,  had  he  been  used  to  our  more  discriminating 
western  analysis,  have  ascribed  only  to  the  fascination 
exercised  by  his  own  thought  of  Christ. 

Hence  Orie'ntalized///.  a.,  Orie'ntalizing  vlL 
sb.  and///,  a.  ;  also  Orientaliza'tiou. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  i,  xvi.  I.  564  Congenial  to  their  oriental- 
ised turn  of  thought.  1847  Ibid.  ii.  xxxvii.  IV.  534  The 
orientalising  tendency — then  beginning  to  spread  over  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  world.  1874  M  AHAFFY  Sac.  Life  Greece 
xi.  345  The  fine-drawn  subtleties  of  the  Orientalised  Hel- 
lenist. 1879  CONDER  Tentwork  Pal.  II.  89  A  very  marked 
improvement  ..  in  what  might  be  called  the  orientalising 
of  the  Bible.  1886  R.  F.  BOSTON  in  Academy  23  Oct.  277/3 
Thus  what  I  may  call  the  Orientalisation  of  the  French 
'  Nights  '  has  been  done  for  me. 

Orientally  (o9ri,e-ntali),  adv.  [f.  ORIENTAL  a. 
+  -LY  ^.]  In  an  Oriental  manner  or  position ;  in 
the  east ;  after  the  Eastern  fashion ;  like,  or  in 
favour  of  (quot.  1847)  what  is  Oriental. 

1796  BURNEV  Mem.  Mctastasio  I.  363  Believe  me  orientally, 
and  with  the  most  sincere.. esteem  [etc.],  1824  Examiner 
69/1  The  people  . .  are  mercenary  and  orientally  ignorant 
1847  LD.  LINDSAY  Chr.  Art  I.  140  The  populace ..  at 
Venice,  always  orientally  disposed.  1853  WILLIS  Summer 
Cruise  in  Aledit.  xliv.  265  Our  appointments  were  orientally 
simple. 

Orientate  (o»ri|e*nt^t,  6»'rient/*t),  v.  [f.  F. 
orient-cr  \  see  -ATE  3  6.] 

1.  trans.   =  ORIENT  v.  i. 

1849  Ecclesiologist  IX.  153  It  was  always  thought  pre- 
ferable to  orientate  rightly  where  possible.     1880  JEFFERIES 
Gr.  Feme  F.  ix.  218  'Don't  disturb  the  skeleton  !'  cried 
Felix,  anxious  to  make  scientific  notes  . .  whether  the  grave 
was 'orientated' [etc.].    1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge 
III.  278  A  properly  orientated  chapel.     1900  L.  FLETCHER 
in  Brit.  Mus.  Return  156  Exactly  orientated  sections  [of 
crystals]  have  been .  .optically  examined.     [ORIENT  v.  i  b.] 

b.  fig.   =  ORIENT  v.  2. 

1866  Ecclesiologist  XXVII.  158  Gaining  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  practical  working  . .  and  orientating  himself  in 
general.  1884  World  26  Mar.  12/2  To  orientate  exactly  his 
present  mode  of  thought. 

2.  intr.    To  face  towards  the  east,  or  in  some 
specified  direction ;  to  turn  to  the  east. 

1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  I.  222  [The  church]  of  Haghios 
Georgios  .,  in  Crete  ..  orientates  north,  and   [that]  of  the 
Asomatoi  . .  in  the  Morea  . .  orientates  south.     1877  'J-  D* 
CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  i.  i  The  Church  should  Orientate, 
that  is,  should  be  built  from  West  to  East,  the  entrances  . . 
being  at  the  West  end.    1883  Ch.  Times  XXI.  673/4  The 
choir.. do  not  fail  to  orientate. 

Orientation  (oorient^' Jan),  [n.  of  action  from 
ORIENTATE  or  ORIENT  v. :  see  -ATION.  So  in  mod. 
F.  (1878  in  Diet.  Acad.}.]  The  action  of  orienting, 
or  the  condition  of  being  oriented  or  orientated. 

1.  The  placing  or  arranging  of  something  so  as 
to  face  the  east ;  spec,  the  construction  of  a  church 
with  the  longer  axis  east  and  west,  and  the  chancel 
or  chief  altar  at  the  eastern  end ;  also,  the  burying 
of  a  corpse  with  the  feet  towards  the  east. 

1849  Ecclesiologist  IX.  153  The  primitive  tradition  of 
orientation.  1855  FF.RGUSSON  Handbk.  Archit.  516  notet 
The  orientation  of  Churches,  by  turning  their  altars  to- 
wards the  east,  is  wholly  a  peculiarity  of  the  Northern  or 
Gothic  races;  the  Italians  never  knew  or  practised  it.  1881 
STANLEY  Chr.  Instit.  xi.  209  The  orientation  of  churches 
is  from  the  rites  of  Etruscan  augury.  1883  BERESF.  HOPE 


OKIENTATOB. 

11','i-saif  +  On/fr  uf>  Orientation,  we  should  add,  is  ex- 
ploded by  the  Or.ilurians. 

2.  Ilcnci1,  by  extension,  The  placing  or  construc- 
tion of  a  chinch,  temple,  house,  tomb,  or  other 
structure,  so  as  to  face  in  any  specified  direction  ; 
adjustment  in  some  particular  way  with  respect  to 
the  points  of  the  compass. 

1839  Hints  Stuily  Kccles,  An/if.  (Cambr.  Camd.  Soc.  1842) 
17  0 1'it'ntalion.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  deviation  of  a 
church  from  east,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  chancel 
points  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  wnere  the  sun  rises  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Patron  Saint.  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II. 
382  A  series  of  practices  concerning  the  posture  of  the  dead 
in  their  graves  and  the  living  in  their  temples  . .  which  may 
be  classed  under  the  general  heading  of  Orientation.  1871 
K.  II.  I'AI.MKK  /V-wrr"  of  Exodus  7  The  Orientation  of  the 
chapel  . .  had  been  altered  at  a  later  date.  1885  ADLER 
Schlietttann's  Tiryns  Pref.  18  The  orientation,  towards  the 
South,  of  the  rooms  most  used. 

b.  Position  or  arrangement  (of  a  natural  object 
or  formation)  relatively  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass or  to  other  parts  of  the  same  structure ;  the 
'lie'  of  a  thing.  In  Chem.,  the  relative  position 
of  the  atoms  or  radicals  in  complex  molecules. 

1875  Wonders  J'hys,  ll'orltl  I.  ii.  75  This  arrangement  of 
the  ridges  is  simply  a  result  of  the  orientation.  1877  WATTS 
Fownes'  Client.  II.  420  The  higher  [benzene]  derivatives 
formed  by  replacement  of  two  or  more  hydrogen-atoms  in  the 
molecule  exhibit  isomeric  modifications,  which  are  supposed 
to  depend  upon  the  relative  position  or  orientation  of  the 
substituted  radicals.  1881  —  Diet.  Cliem.  srd^Suppl.  1187 
'  Optical  orientation  '  denotes  the  order  in  which  trie  axes 
of  elasticity  correspond  to  the  right-angled  crystallographic 
axes.  1884  BOWKR  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Pltaner.  319  The 
orientation  of  collateral  bundles  is  in  the  usual  cases,  .such 
that  the  xylem  is  turned  towards  the  middle,  and  the  phloem 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  whole  organ.  ' 

C.  Transference  eastward. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Aug.  I/I  That  orientation  of  the 
entente  coniiale  from  Paris  to  Berlin  which  was  one  of  the 
cherished  hopes  of  Lord  Ampthill's  life. 

3.  The  action  of  turning  to  or  facing  the  east, 
esf.  in  acts  of  worship,  as  at  the  recitation  of  the 
Creed  or  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;   the 
eastward  position. 

[Cf.  quot.  from  Tylor,  1871,  in  2.) 

1875  GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  viii.  147  The  cass  in  favour  of 
what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  orientation.  1888  Ch. 
Times  339/1  Orientation  at  the  Creed  was  observed. 

4.  The  action  or  process  of  ascertaining,  or  fact 
of  knowing,  the  position  of  anything  or  of  oneself 
in  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass  or  to 
objects  in  general ;  determination  of  (one's)  bear- 
ings or  relative  position  ;  spec,  in  Zool.  the  faculty 
by  which  birds  and  other  animals  find  their  way 
back  to  a  place  after  going  or  being  taken  to  a 
place  distant  from  it  (as  in  homing  pigeons  and 
migratory  birds). 

1868  AIRY  Pop.  As/ran,  iii.  122  We  have  no  term  for 
expressing  that  peculiar  act  of  determining  the  direction  of 
a  side  of  a  triangle,  or  the  direction  of  a  chain  of  triangles, 
and  therefore  we  have  adopted  a  word  from  the  French, 

*  orientation  ' ;  it  is,  however,  a  bad  word,  used  only  for  the 
want   of  a  better.      1887   Amer.   Jrnl.   Psychol.    I.   510 
Tympanic  sensibility  plays  no  role  in  auditive  orientation. 
1897  tr.  Flammariott's  Lumen  212  Another  sense  with  which 
I  was  still  more  struck.  .1  found  on  a  second  world.    This 
was  the  sense  of  orientation.    1890  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI. 
342  Psychical  disturbance,  markecf  by  apathy,dulness  of  com- 
prehension, variable  temper,  delusions,  imperfect  orientation. 

5.  fig.  (from  various  senses) :  Adjustment,  posi- 
tion, or  aspect  with  respect  to  anything;   deter- 
mination of  one's  '  bearings '  or  true  position  in 
relation  to  circumstances,  ideas,  etc. 

1870  BARING-GOULD  Orig.  Kelig.  Belief (rtfi)  II.  ii.  31  The 
double  orientation,  one  towards  God,  the  other  towards  the 
world.  1890  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  XXX.  19  It  may  be  well  to  make 
a  few  remarks  by  way  of  orientation.  1893  in  Barrows  Parl. 
Kelig.  I.  759  That  is  the  best  education  which  gives  a  man, 
so  to  speak,  the  best  orientation  ;  which  most  clearly  defines 
his  relations  with  society  and  with  his  Creator. 

O'rienta:tor .  rare,  [agent-n.  f.  ORIENTATE  v.] 
A  contrivance  for  determining  orientation. 

1844  itit/e)t  The  Orientator,  a  contrivance  for  ascertaining 
the  orientation  of  churches. 

O'rientize,  v.  rare—1.  [See  -IZE.]  traits.  = 
ORIENT  v.  i. 

•  1881  SMYTH  &  CHAMBERS  Celestial  Cycle  (ed.  2)  35  They 
[the  Arabians)  looked  to  Polaris,  and  could  thereby  readily 
orientize  themselves. 

tO-riently,a<fo.  Obs.  [f.  ORIENTS.  +  -LY2.]  in 
an '  orient '  manner ;  brilliantly,  lustrously;  clearly. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  v.  (1570)  D  iv/i  Their  crownes 
Blistering  bright  and  oriently.  1603  DEKKER  ll'onder/ull 
\\-ure  Fjb,  Chrisolites  and  Carbunckles,  which  glistened 
so  oriently.  1664  H.  MORK  Myst.  fnif.  ix.  130  Such  an 
Ecclesiastick  Polity  as  will  appear  most  oriently  Luciferian 
anil  Antichristi.-in. 

t  O  rieutuess.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NEBS.] 
The  quality  of  being  'orient' ;  lustre,  brilliancy. 

1519  HORMAN  /  'nig.  105  Pearlis  wyll  abyde  no  crafte  :  but 
nnone  theyr  orientnes  flytteth.  1548  RECORDE  Urin.  Physick 
xi.  (1651)  105  The  orientness  and  the  beauty  of  the  Colour. 
1617-7^  FKLTHAM  Kesolvi's  II.  Ixviii.  303  The  orientness  of 
that  >  ame  which  their  Fore-Fathers  left  them.  <j  l6«i 
FULLER  H',>rthia  L  (1662)  215  Pearls.. far  short  of  the 
Indian  in  Orientness. 

Orifacial  (ptifiMM),  a.    Craniometry,     ff.  L. 
comb,  form  of  os,  or-  mouth  + facial.}     In 
Orifatial  an^le  :    the  angle  which  the  facial  line 
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of  Camper  makes  with  the  plane  of  mastication, 
i.  e.  of  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  upper  molars. 

1890  in  t  'ent.  l)kt. 

t  O-rifa-cture.  nonce-mi,  [f.  L.  ffi,  or-  mouth, 
after  manufacture]  Making  with  the  month. 

1673  MARVELI.  Kelt.  Transf>.  11.  Wks.  1776  II.  269  From 
the  manufacture— he  will  criticise  because  not  orifacture — 
of  soape-bubbles. 

t  O'rifex,  obs.  erron.  form  of  ORIFICE. 

1590  MARLOWE  :>m{  I't.  Tamburl.  in.  iv,  All  my  entrails 
bath'd  In  blood  that  straineth  from  their  orifex.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  fy  Cr.  v.  ii.  151  Yet  the  spacious  bredth  of  this  diuision, 
Admits  no  Orifex.  1614  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  in.  i, 
I  strike  deep  in,  And  leave  the  orifex  gushing. 

Orifice  (p'rifis).  Also  6  orifls,  oryfloe,  -fyoe. 
[a.  I',  orifice  (141)1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  Lat. 
driftciuin,  (.os,  or-  mouth  +fnf?re,  in  comp.  -Jicfre, 
to  make.]  An  opening  or  aperture,  which  serves 
as,  or  has  the  form  of  a  mouth,  as  of  a  tube,  of  the 
stomach,  bladder  or  other  bodily  organ,  of  a 
wound,  etc. ;  the  mouth  of  any  cavity,  a  perfora- 
tion or  vent.  (Formerly  including  larger  openings 
than  now,  e.  g.  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  a  mine,  etc.) 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chiritrg.  H  j,  And  ouer 
the  thre  oryfyces  of  the  sayde  thre  ventrycles  there  be  thre 
pellycles.  1596  SPENSEK  /•'.  ('.  iv.  xii.  22  That  same  former 
fatall  wound  of  his  . .  closely  rankled  under  th1  orifis.  1614 
MARKHAM  Chtaf  Husb.  (1668)  i.  Table  Hard  Words,  Orifice 
is  the  mouth,  hole,  or  open  passage  of  any  wound  or  ulcer. 
i6a3  HART  Arraignm.  Ur.  i.  ii.  4  Both  the  bladders  to- 
gether with  their  orifices  and  concavities.  1671  J.  WEBSTER 
Metallogr.  vi.  108  It  guided  me  to  the  orifice  of  a  Lead 
Mine.  1681  GREW  Auat.  Leaves  i.  iv.  §  2  Certain  open 
Pores  or  Orifices.  1700  ADDISON  JEncid  HI.  Misc.  Wks. 
1726  I.  62  There  gap'd  The  spacious  hollow  where  his 
eye-ball  roll'd,  A  gbastly  orifice.  1713  —  Guard.  No.  103 
F  6  The  mountain  resembled  /Etna,  being  bored  through 
the  top  with  a  monstrous  orifice.  1858  LARDNER  Hand-ok. 
Nat.  Phil.  80  The  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  liquid 
in  passing  through  the  orifice  are  proportional  to  the  depth. 
1861  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  iii.  125  The  orifice  into  the 
nectar-receptacle  lies,  .close  to  the  lower  side  of  the  flower. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  180  The  solid  matters  . .  fall  in 
showers  around  the  mouth  of  the  orifice. 

t  Orifi-cial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  orifici-um 
opening,  orifice  +  -AL.  (But  the  word  meant  was 
perh.  ori/tcall.)]  Mouthmaking;  hence  high- 
sounding,  bombastic. 

1594  NASHP.  Unfort.  Trav.  69  O  orificiall  rethorike,  wipe 
thy  euerlasting  mouth. 

Oriflaiiirne  (friflaem).  Forms :  5  oriflam, 
-flame,  -flamble,  (aurisflambe),  5-6  oriflambe, 
7  auriflambe,  (oiliflame),  7-  oriflamme.  (9  ori- 
flamb).  [a.  F.  orijtamme,  OF.  oriflambe  (i  ith  c.) ; 
also  ori-,  oli-,  -Jlamble,  -flam,  -flan,  -flant,  in  Pr. 
auriflamma,  -flan,  -flor,  It.  oriflaninia,  med.L. 
auriflamma  •  f.  L.  aur-um,  F.  or  gold  +  flamma 
flame.] 

L  The  sacred  banner  of  St.  Denis,  a  banderole  of 
two  or  (according  to  some  accounts)  three  points,  of 
red  or  orange-red  silk,  attached  to  a  lance,  which  the 
early  kings  of  France  used  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  on  setting  out  for  war. 

'Oriflambe:  the  great  and  holie  Standerd  of  France;  borne 
at  first  onely  in  warres  made  against  Infidells;  but  after- 
wards vsed  in  all  other  warres ;  and  at  length  vtterly  lost 
in  a  battell  against  the  Flemings '  (Cotgrave). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  13  Ser  Geffrey  Chauny  that  bare 
the  baner  of  the  oriflamble.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of 
Aymon  xx.  452  Whan  Reynawd  sawe  the  oryflame  of  France 
com.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  72  Whan  this  precyous  Relyke 
or  Aurisrlambe  was  borne  agayne  Cristen  Princes,  the  venue 
therof  seasyd,  and  lastly  was  lost,  but  yet  the  lyfce  therof  is 
kept  at  Seynt  Denys.  Ibid.  vn.  467  Sir  Reynolde  Camyan 
baneret . .  bare  the  oryflambe,  a  special!  relyke  that  the 
Frenshe  kynges  vse  to  bere  before  them  in  all  battayles. 
1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxii.  720  It  is  nedefull  that 
we.  .apoynt..  who  shall  beare  the  Oriflambe  of  France.  1611 
SPEED  Mitt.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  8  92.  689  An  hallowed  Banner  of 
red  silke,  whereof  the  French  had  a  wonderful!  high  conceit, 
as  of  that  which  was  sent  from  heauen,  and  called  Oreflame 
or  Auriflames.  1794  J.  GIFFORD  Reign  Louis  XW  503  The 
oriflamme,  or  grand  standard  of  the  king.  i8aa  K.  DIGBY 
Broadst.  Htn.  (1846)  63  note.  The  Oriflamme  ..  was  the 
banner  of  the  abbey  [of  SL  Denis).  The  last  that  we  hear 
of  it  is  in  the  inventory  of  the  treasury  of  this  church  in  1534. 
1865  NICHOLS  in  Herald  <fr  Genealogist  III.  7  At  a  later 
period,  the  Oriflamme  was  sometimes  powdered  with  golden 
flakes  of  fire,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Indict  Armorial 
of  Louvain  Geliot.  1871  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Baron  St. 
Castine  69  The  Curate .  .draws  from  the  pocket  of  his  gown 
A  handkerchief  like  an  oriflamb. 

2.  transf.  exA  flg.  a.  Something  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  Oriflamme  of  St.  Denis ;  any 
banner  or  ensign,  material  or  ideal,  that  serves 
as  a  rallying  point  for  a  struggle,  etc. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Detacordon  Aiijb,  Did  not  then  the 
primitives  of  the  East  Church.. carry  away  the  auriflambe 
of  all  religious  zeale.  1814  MACAULAY  Ivry  30  And  be  your 
oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre  !  1853  LYTTON 
My  Novel  vnr.  i,  If  his  heart  match  his  head,  and  both 
proceed  in  the  Great  March  under  a  divine  Oriflamme. 
1864  Sat.  Rev.  14  Sept.  262  The  North  has  not  hoisted 
for  its  oriflamme  the  Sacred  Symbol  of  Justice  to  the  negro. 
1880  WKBB  Goethe's  Faust  i.  i.  47  All  Hell  displays  its  ori- 
flamme. 1885  Standard  26  May  5/5  [There]  will  be  reared 
masts  bearing  the  oriflammes  of  the  town  [Paris], 

b.  Something  which  suggests  the  Oriflamme  of 
St.  Denis  by  its  golden,  bright,  or  conspicuous 
colouring,  position,  etc. 


ORIGENIZE. 

1861  WHITTIEK  Waiting,  Thr  Kol.len  spears  uprise  Beneath 
the  oriflamme  of  day  !  1868  Duo  I  i  •  ,  ,/.  l.yfsy  1. 17  The 
new-Uilli.,1  I):,v  U  .  upliflnl  o  el  the  peak-. 

1879    HKI.KN    RICH    In-'Mtttion    in    PotHU   of  1'tact 
America,  etc.  84  All  Ilie  azure  archway  streams  With  ori- 
flainme  of  gems  and  K»Itl.     1895  MAIHILHE  BLIND  Bird*  of 
Passage,  Agnostic  ii,  Spring's  Oriflamme  of  flowers  waves 
from  the  Sod. 

Origan  (/J'rigan).  Now  rare.  Also  5  origon, 
5-6  (9)  origane.  [a.  F.  origan  (ijthc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  origane  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  origan- 
um :  see  next.  Also  found  in  numerous  other 
forms,  as  ORJGANY,  OBOAMENT,  OKGAMV,  ORGAN, 
OBGAJTY,  q.  v.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Origanum, 
esp.  Wild  Marjoram  (O.  vulgare) ;  formerly  also 
applied  to  other  aromatic  labiates,  as  Pennyroyal 
(Mentha  J'ulegiuni). 

c  1410  1'allad.  on  /fuse.  I.  002  Kcst  origane  ystamped 
with  brimstoon  Vppon  their  hole.  Ibid.  1024  Of  tymbra, 
peletur  and  origon.  1567  MAPLRT  Cr.  Forest  1 10  In  their 
lourneying  they  eate  of  Origan,  to  sharpe  their  teeth.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  it.  Ixix.  236  Origan  is  of  three  sortes,.. garden 
Origan,  wilde  Origan,  and  that  kinde  which  they  call  Origa- 
num Qnitis.  Ibid.  238  Of  Tragorigan,  or  Goates  Origan. 
1590  SPENSER  /•'.  ().  i.  ii.  40,  I  chaunst  to  see  her  in  her 
proper  hew,  Bathing  her  selfe  in  origane  and  thyme.  1699 
Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  248  They  put  Origan,  and  other  Herbs, 
powdcr'd,  into  it.  1819  H.  BUSK  Banquet  i.  17  The  tufted 
origan  and  vulgar  heath.  1886  BURTON  Arab.  fits.  I.  140 
Origane  and  the  winter  gilliflower  carpeted  the  borders. 

O  rigimizo,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  or  next  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  flavour  with  marjoram. 

1853  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVIII.  480  An  origanized  anchovy 
atmosphere  proceeds,  always  offensive,  but  in  hot  weather 
worse,  .than  the  potent  garlic. 

II  Origanum  (ori-gan#m).  Bot.  [L.  origanum, 
-us  '  wild  marjoram '  (Lewis  &  Short),  a.  Gr. 
opiyavov,  -os,  '  an  acrid  herb  like  marjoram '  (L. 
&  S.);  in  appearance,  a  compound  of  o/wt  moun- 
tain +  yavot  brightness,  joy,  pride,  whence  the 
scribal  alteration  bptiyavos.  Also  OBGANUM,  q.v. ; 
and  in  many  anglicized  forms  :  see  OBIGAN.]  A 
genus  of  labiates,  comprising  herbs  and  low  shrubs, 
with  flowers  in  clustered  heads,  and  aromatic 
leaves;  as  Wild  Marjoram  (0.  vulgare},  Sweet 
Marjoram  (0.  Marjorana),  Pot  M.  (0.  Onites), 
Dittany  of  Crete  (O.  Dictamnus},  etc.  In  the  old 
herbals,  including  Pennyroyal,  and  other  labiates. 

[c  1165  Voc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  557/20  Ori. 
ganumt  i.  puliol  real,  ;'.  wdeminte.]  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvni.  vii  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  246/2  ;if  be  pointes  of 
his  [boar's]  tuskes  bcb  blonte.  he  seche>  an  herbe  bat  hatte 
Origanum  and  gnawi|>  &  chewib  it.  1540  ELYOT  Image  Gov. 
XXL  39  The  grounde  was  thicke  couered  with  Camomyle, 
Origanum,  and  other  lyke  grasses.  1583  Kates  of  Customs 
Dv,  Origanum  the  pound  viijrf.  1683  TRYON  Way  to 
Health  562  [It]  is  said  of  the  Stork  when  she  has  eaten 
Snakes,  she  seeks  for  the  same  Herb  Originum,  and  finds 
a  Remedy.  1757  COOPER  Distiller  IL  ii.  (1760)  120  Plants 
which  long  retain  their  natural  Fragrance,  such  as  Balm, 
Hyssop,  . .  Origanum,  Pennyroyal,  Rosemary,  etc.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  522  Oil  of  Cloves,  origanum,  and 
aniline  oils  must  be  avoided. 

tOri'gany.  Herb.  Obs.  -  ORIGAN,  ORIGANUM. 

1741  Comfl.  FaiM.-Piece  l.  L  85  Take  also  of  Grains  of 
Paradise, . .  Origany,  Osier  of  the  Mountain,  of  each  i  Dram. 
1757  COOPER  Distiller  in.  xxxiii.  (1760)  197  Origany,  and 
Thyme,  of  each  one  Pound.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App. 
321  Origany,  Origanum. 

Origen  (Wyclif,  Coverdale)  :  see  OBTX. 

Origenist  (fridjenist).  [-1ST.]  A  disciple  or 
follower  of  the  famous  Greek  Christian  Father 
Origen  of  Alexandria  (c  185-253),  or  a  holder  of 
some  one  of  the  special  doctrines  attributed  to 
Origen,  among  which  were  a  threefold  sense  (literal, 
moral,  and  mystical)  in  Scripture,  the  prenexistence 
of  souls,  and  the  probable  ultimate  salvation  of  all 
men  and  of  the  fallen  angels. 

1546  GARDINER  Declar.  Joye  xvi,  Then  shuld  no  man  be 
dampned,  but  all  saued  at  the  last,  as  the  Origenistes  sayed. 
i79«  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  43  He  is  an  Origenist, 
and  believes  in  the  conversion  of  the  Devil.  l8<j8  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Ess.  4  Rent.  I.  43  Many  of  the  Origenists  held 
opinions  which  the  departed  Ongcn  would  never  have 
sanctioned.  attrib.  1874  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  s.  v.,  A  very 
able  defence  of  Origenist  opinions  was  printed  anonymously, 
in  the  year  1661,  by  Rust,  bishop  of  Dromore. 
b.  See  quot.  1874. 

1647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  iii.  (1675)  77  The  Encratites, 
Or[i]genists,  Manicheans,and  all  other  Hereticks,  who  hath 
condemned  Matrimony.  1874  I.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  s.  v., 
From  Epiphanius  it  appears  that  there  was  a  sect  of  On- 
genistswho  were  followers  of  some  unknown  Origen. .  -These 
Origenists  are  spoken  of  as  given  to  shameful  vices. 

So  fOrige-nian  sl>.  ( =  prec.)  and  a.  (  -  next)  ; 
f  Orig-e  nic,  Orig-e-nical  adjs.,  pertaining  or  at- 
tributed to  Origen ;  O'rlyeni«m,  the  doctrines 
held  by  or  attributed  to  Origen  ;  p'rigeni'stic  a., 
pertaining  or  relating  to  Origenism  or  the  Ori- 
genists;  OTigeni  ze  v.  intr.,  to  follow  Origen, 
maintain  Origenistic  opinions. 

1666  S.  PARKER  (title}  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Exten 
of  the  Divine  Dominion  and  Goodnesse,  especially  as 
refer  to   the   'Origcnian    Hypothesis,  concerning  Uj«  ' 


ORIGIN. 

CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  v.  810  The  'Origenick  Hypo- 
thesis..That  in  Angels,  there  is  a  Complication  of  Incor- 
poreal and  Corporeal  Substance  both  together.  Ibid.  819 
This  Origenick  Opinion  in  Photius.  1600  ABBOT  Exp. 
Jonak  2  To  follow  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  to  lay  down 
the  doctrine  of  it.  .without  allegories  *Origenicall.  1737-8 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Origenist,  »Origenism  spread  itself 
chiefly  among  the  monks  of  Egypt.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Arians  I.  i.  (1876)  6  Origenism  has  been  assigned  as  the 
actual  source  from  which  Arianism  was  derived.  1853 
J.  C.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Chr.  Cli.  m.  vi.  §  3  (1874)  299  Theo- 
dore  Ascidas,  a  monk  of  *Origenistic  opinions.  1886  FARRAR 
Hist.  Intcrpr.  205  Origenistic  allegory  and  Philonian 
methods.  Ibid.  202  The  most  *Origenismg  of  all  the  Fathers. 

Origes,  pi.  oiorix,  OKYX. 

Origin  (f'ridrin),  sb.  (a.)  Also  5  -yne,  7-8 
-ine.  [app.  a.  F.  origine,  ad.  L.  origin-em  rise, 
beginning,  source,  f.  ori-ri  to  arise. 

F.  origine  took  the  place  of  the  popular  form  onne; 
although  cited_  by  Hatz.-Darm.  only  from  1512,  it  appears  to 
be  the  immediate  source  of  the  Eng.  word.  The  instance 
from  Alexander  in  i  b  is,  from  its  date,  suspicious.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  arising  or  springing  from 
something;  derivation,  rise;  beginning  of  existence 
in  reference  to  its  source  or  cause.  Certificate  of 
origin,  a  custom-house  document  certifying  the 
place  of  origin  of  a  commodity  imported. 

[1387  TREVISA  Higdeti  (Rolls)  V.  223  J>e  book  of  be  comynge 
forb  of  be  soule ;  1433-50  the  begynnynge  of  the  saule  = 
libellum  de  origine  tininix.]  1563  Homilies  n.  Peril  of 
Idolatry  u,  (1859)  183  Lactantius . .  in  his  book  of  the  Origin 
of  Error.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  ill.  i.  185  Yet  do  I  beleeue 
The  Origin  and  Commencement  of  this  greefe  Sprung  from 
neglected  loue.  1663  GERBIER  Counstl  E  viij,  The  Antiquity 
and  Origine  of  Herauldry.  i74jJT.  ROBINSON  Gave/kind 
ii.  9  The  better  ascertaining  the  <2ngin  of  Gavelkind.  1706 
H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stjf.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  390  Man 
alone,  .bears  upon  his  countenance  the  impress  of  a  celestial 
origin.  1850  M'CosH  Div.  Govt.  in.  ii.  (1874)  377  The  origin 
of  evil,  like  every  other  beginning,  shrouds  itself  in  dark- 
ness. 1886  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Sept.  2/2  Under  the  existing 
Spanish  Customs  regulations,  certificates  of  origin  are 
required. 

b.  In  reference  to  a  person  :  The  fact  of  spring- 
ing from  some  particular  ancestor  or  race ;  descent, 
extraction,  parentage,  ancestry. 

[a  1400-50  Alexander  92  pe  Arrabiens  and  all  J>a  of  |>at 
ongyne.)  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  ii.  32  That  nature,  which 
contemns  its  origin,  Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself. 


I  learn  thine  origin,  thy  rank,  thy  parents  ?  Mod.  A  dis- 
tinguished man  of  humble  origin. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  arises,  springs,  or 
is  derived ;  source. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  2.  163  What  are  those  dole- 
full  tunes  ..  but  offsprings  of  pensiue  furies,  and  origens  of 
more  vehement  melancholic  fits  ?  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth 
n.  (1722)  83  Mountains  are  the  principal  Source  and  Origin 
of  Springs  and  Fountains.  1824  R.  HALL  Wks.  (1832)  VI. 
354  To  be  alienated  from  the  Great  Origin  of  being.. must 
be  a  calamity.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  18  We  hoped  . .  to 
be  able  to  examine  the  glacier  to  its  origin.  1870  LOWELL 
My  Study  Wind.  242  It  is  to  the  North  of  France . .  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  true  origins  of  our  modern  literature. 

b.  Anat.  The  place  or  point  at  or  from  which 
a  muscle,  nerve,  etc.  arises ;  the  proximal  or  more 
fixed  end  or  attachment  of  a  muscle ;  the  root  of 
a  nerve  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  119  The  very  strong  Liga- 
ments . .  which  in  drawing  it  back  towards  its  Origine,  do 
fold  it  up.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqtiet's  Anat.  275  Between 
these  two  origins  [of  the  Abductor  Oculi]  pass  the  third  pair 
of  nerves,  sixth  pair,  and  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 
1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  fade  M.  (1850  238  A  good  view  of 
the  whole  extent  of  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

c.  Math.    A  fixed  point  from  which  measure- 
ment or  motion  commences;    spec,  the   point  of 
intersection  of  the  axes  in  Cartesian  co-ordinates, 


•ioHn.omgues\  5  me  rarabola  infinitely  extends  itself 
more  and  more  on  each  Side  the  Axis  AP,  beginning  from 
the  Origin.  1873  B.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Calc.  xii.  §  ,80  If 
on  any  radius  vector..,  drawn  from  a  fixed  origin..,  a 
point,  .be  taken,  such  that  (etc.).  Ibid.  §182  If  the  focus 
[of  a  conic]  be  the  origin  of  inversion,  the  inverse  is  a  curve 
called  the  Limagon  of  Pascal.  Ibid.  xiv.  §  202  If  the  abso- 
lute term  he  wanting  in  the  equation  of  a  curve,  it  passes 
through  the  origin. 

fB.  attrib.otadj.    =  ORIGINAL,  A.  i.  Obs  rare 

1633  SANDERSON  Twelve  Serm.  217  The  origine  story  it 
selfe..is  written  at  full  by  Moses  in  Numb.  25 

Hence t  O-rigin  z>.  from.  06s.  =  ORIGIN ATEZ/.I. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cardigan  iv.  (1662)  28  We  must 
remember  this  Proverb  was  origined  whilest  England  and 
Wales  were  at  deadly  Feude. 

Ori-ginable,  a.  rare-",  [f.  ORIGIN-ATE  + 
-ABLE:  cf.  penetrate,  penetrable.']  Capable  of 
being  originated.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

tOri'ginacy.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  ORIGIN- 
ATE v. :  see  -ACV  3,  and  cf.  conspiracy.]  The  fact 
of  originating ;  origination. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  512  Let  those  ..  have 
right  to  sit  in  the  other  House,  not  upon  any  old  account, 
but  to  have  origirfacy  from  this  House. 

Original  (oii-djinal),  a.  and  si.  [a.  F.  original 
(i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  original-is,  f. 
origin-em :  see  ORIGIN.  Cf.  F.  originel,  used  in 
some  of  the  senses,  e.  %.  ptchi  originel  original  sin.] 
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A.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  origin,  beginning, 
or  earliest  stage  of  something ;  that  belonged  at  the 
beginning  to  the  person  or  thing  in  question ;  that 
existed  at  first,  or  has  existed  from  the  first ; 
primary,  primitive;  innate;  initial,  first,  earliest. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  106  The  lawe  original,  Which  he 
haih  set  in  the  natures.  1593  H.  CHETTLE  Kinde-liarts 
Dr.  To  Rdr.,  I  am  as  sory,  as  if  the  originall  fault  had 
beene  my  fault.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Hi.  §  3  The  very 
first  originall  Element  of  our  nature.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  QI  This  is  th'  Orig'nal  Contract ;  these  the  Laws 
Impos'd  by  Nature,  and  by  Nature's  Cause.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  156  F  i  The  re-establishment  of  its  original 
constitution.  1704  PALEY  Evid.  i.  §  i  (1817)  15  Persons  pro. 
fessing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  other  miracles.  1849 


pends  not  upon  a  pigment,  or  coloring  matter,  but  upon 
what  opticians  call  an  '  interference  phenomenon '.  1000 
Bookseller's  Catal.,  Sm.  folio,.. in  ihe  original  calf. 

b.  Original  sin  (Theol.)  :  the  innate  depravity, 
corruption,  or  evil  tendency  of  man's  nature,  in  all 
individuals  of  the  human  race,  held  to  be  inherited 
from  Adam  in  consequence  of  the  Fall.  Opposed 
to  actual  sin:  see  ACTUAL  i,  quots.  1315-1534. 
(The  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  English.) 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  102/105  Oryginale  hys  senne 
hys  cleped,  For  man  of  kende  hyt  takeb.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  1.  6,  I  am  haldyn  wib  be  filth  of  originall  syn.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  i  The  grete  Senne  original,  Which  every 
man  in  general  Upon  his  berthe  hath  envenymed.  1471 
RIPLEY  Comp.  Alcli.  iv.  iii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  144  Clensyd 
from  hys  orygynall  Syn.  1563  Articles  of  Religion  ix,  Of 
Original  or  Birth-sin.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  5 
The  lambe  that  taketh  away  our  sinnes,  original  arid  actual. 
1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  Innocent  III  ii,  Though  in  thy 
Thoughts  scarce  any  Tracks  have  been,  So  much  as  of 
Original  Sin. 
Pagans  ki 

1888  BRYC  ,.      r_ 

whether  it  talks  of  Original  Sin  or  adopts  some  less  scho- 
lastic phrase,  will  recognize  that  the  tendencies  to  evil  in 
human  nature  are  . .  as  various  and  abiding  even  in  the 
most  civilised  societies,  as  its  impulses  to  good. 

C.  transf.  That  is  such  from  the  beginning,  or 
by  birth ;  '  a  born  .  .  . '.  rare. 

1730  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  x.  (1840)  172, 1  ..  was  ..  an 
original  thief  and  a  pirate  . .  by  inclination.  17*3  —  Col. 
Jack  (1840)  4  He  was  an  original  rogue.  1894  IAN  MACLAREN 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  iv.  iv.  159  Elspeth, . .  div  ye  ken  that 
ye 're  an  oreeginal  sinner? 

1 2.  a.  ?  Having  the  same  origin ;  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  or  native  of  the  same  place.  rare~l. 

14..  Sir  Beues  (MS.  M)  104/2138  He  louid  me  moste 
ouer  alle,  Wyth  him  I  am  oryginall. 

fb.  With*t/0n:  Having  its  origin  in,  originating 
from.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1679  KID  in  Hickes  Sfir.  Pofery(i6&o)  9  Not  only  Prelacy, 
Popery,  Malignancy  and  Heresie,  but  Supremacy,  and 
every  thing  Original  upon  and  derivate  from  it. 

3.  That  is  the  origin  or  source  of  something; 
from  which  something  arises,  proceeds,  or  is 
derived  ;  primary ;  originative.  (Now  usually 
associated  with  or  merged  in  i.) 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  L  (1495)  737  An  vn- 
resonable  beest . .  the  face  therof  boweth  towarde  the  erthe, 
that  is  the  origynall  and  materyalt  matere  wherof  it 
comyth.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  vm.  (Percy  Soc.)  32  For 
you  therof  were  fyrst  originall  ground.  1551  BIBLE  Rom. 
Prol.,  The  rote  and  orygynall  fountayjie  of  all  synne.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  Jnif.  ix.  27  There  is  another  fraud,  and 
indeed  the  more  principal  and  original  one,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  Excellencies  immediately  into  three. 
1741-3  GRAY  Agrip.  92  Shake  her  own  creation  To  its 
original  atoms.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889*  I.  30  A  writer 
. .  who  goes  back  beyond  the  printed  annalists  to  original 
and  documentary  authorities.  1873  Wharton's  Law  Lex. 
(ed.  5),  Original  and  derivative  estates.  An  original  is  the 
first  of  several  estates,  bearing  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
a  particular  estate  and  a  reversion. 

t  b.  Original  writ  (in  Law ) :  a  writ  issuing  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  formed  the  begin- 
ning or  foundation  of  a  real  action  at  common  law ; 
also  applied  to  certain  writs  for  other  purposes. 

[1334  Rolls  Parlt.  II.  82  Le  Brief  originall  ntst  my  mein- 
teinable  par  Ley  saunz  nomer  son  Baron.] 

formation  so  gyven, 


1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  633/1  That  Infor 
stand  and  be  in  place  of  Bille  or  Writte  oryginall.  1641 
Act  17  Chas.  I,  c.  10  By  Process  made  by  Writ  Original  at 
the  Common  Law.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Writ, 
Original  Writs  are  those  sent  out  of  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  to  summon  the  defendant  in  a  personal,  or  tenant 
in  a  real  action ;  either  before  the  suit  begins,  or  to  begin 
the  suit  thereby.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.v.  Original 
writs  differ  from  each  other  in  their  tenor,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  and  are  conceived  in 
fixed  and  certain  forms, 

c.  spec.  Applied  to  anything  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  a  representation  or  reproduction  of  it ;  e.g. 
said  of  a  writing  or  drawing  in  relation  to  a  copy 
or  translation  of  it,  of  an  object  in  relation  to 
a  picture  of  it,  etc.  (Cf.  Ii.  3.) 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  I.  §41.  66  The  originall  word 
translated  wrath,  signifieth  a  fervor,  fiercenesse,  or  vehe- 
mency  of  anger.  1659  Bp.  WALTON  Consid.  Considered  14 
Ihe  Original  Texts  are  not  corrupted  either  by  Jews, 
Christians,  or  others.  1688  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  231  As 
to  y«  Delivery  of  >•  Originall  Letters  or  Instructions.  Mod. 
It  may  be  a  misprint ;  you  had  better  examine  the  original 
document.  This  is  only  a  copy;  the  original  picture  is  in 
—  s  collection. 


ORIGINAL. 

4.  Traduced  by  or  proceeding  from  some  thing 
or  person  directly ;  not  derivative  or  dependent ; 
a.  Proceeding  immediately  from  its  source,  or 
having  its  source  in  itself;  not  arising  from  or 
depending  on  any  other  thing  of  the  kind  ;  unde- 
rived,  independent. 

1793  R.  GUY  Prncl.  Obs.  Cancers  27  When  these  . .  arise 
from  no  apparent  Cause,  they  may  be  deemed  original 
Affections.  1832-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed-4)  1.441,  I  mean 
where  the  hooping-cough  is  original.  1877  E.  R.  CONDKR 
Bas.  Faith  ix.  400  In  an  original  (that  is,  independent)  and 
perfect  moral  being — such  as  we  conceive  God  to  be. 

b.  Made,  composed,  or  done  by  the  person 
himself  (not  imitated  from  another)  ;  first-hand. 

1700  DRYDEN  Prtf.  Fables  (Globe)  495,  I  have  added  some 
original  papers  of  my  own.  1818  II  AI.LAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I. 
ii.  205  The  exclusive  exercise  of  original  judicature  in  their 
dominions.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  i.  (1868)  54  There 
is  a  certain  quality  about  an  original  drawing  which  you 
cannot  get  in  a  woodcut.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  ff 
/mfr.  182  Apostles  of 'mature  study  and  original  research'. 
6.  Having  the  quality  of  that  which  proceeds 
from  oneself,  or  from  the  direct  exercise  of  one's 
own  faculties,  without  imitation  of  or  dependence 
on  others ;  such  as  has  not  been  done  or  produced 
before  ;  novel  or  fresh  in  character  or  style. 

1756-83  J.  WARTON  £ss.  Pope  I.  in.  192  Dante  wrote  his 
sublime  and  original  poem,  which  is  a  kind  of  satirical 
Epic.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  209,  I  send  you  the  following 
observations,  not  because  they  are  new  or  original,  but 
because  I  conceive  them  to  be  useful.  1883  H.  C.  MF.RIVALE 
Faucit  ofB.  I.  vi.  97  Even  on  the  perplexing  mysteries  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  he  could  throw  an  original  light. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  person :  Capable  of  original 
ideas  or  actions ;  given  to  the  direct  and  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  the  faculties  in  thinking  or  acting; 
that  does  things  not  known  to  have  been  done 
before ;  inventive,  creative. 

1803  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  35/2  There  are  very  few 
original  eyes  and  ears.  The  great  mass  see  and  hear  as 
they  are  directed  by  others.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  ii.  (1858) 
219  Such  a  man  is  what  we  call  an  original  man ;  he  comes 
to  us  at  first  hand.  A  messenger  he,  sent  from  the  Infinite 
Unknown  with  tidings  to  us.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  102  A  great  original  genius  struggling  with  unequal 
conditions  of  knowledge. 

IT  6.  Original  vein  :  1  error  for  ORGANICAL  vein. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  iv  b,  Do  let  hir  [a  hawk]  blode  in  the 
Origynal  vayne,  and  after  that  yeue  hir  a  frogge  for  to  eete, 
and  she  shall  be  hooll. 

7.  Comb.,  as  original-minded  (see  5  b). 
1801  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  I.  384  For 
financial,  .subjects,  I  think  Rickman  might  be  put  down, 
a  most  original-minded  and  strong-headed  man. 

I '    sb. 

1.  The  fact  of  arising  or  being  derived  from 
something;  origination, derivation;  =OBIGINJ^.I. 
Now  rare  or  arch. 

1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  153  Englische  men  other 
Saxones  toke  theire  originalle  of  Gcrmanye.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Cotmn.  04  The  cause  and  originall  of  that  sedition, 
was  declared  also  foure  yeares  synce.  1646  EVELYN  Mem. 
(1857)  \  243  It  is  from  these  sources  that  the  Rhone  and 
the  Rhine. .derive  their  originals.  1736  LEONI  tr.  Albert?* 
Archit.  II.  69/2  The  Circus  and  Amphitheatre  . .  all  owe 
their  original  to  the  Theatre.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  A?es 
(1872)  I.  ii.  315  note,  Some  word  of  barbarous  original.  1873 
ROGERS  Orig.  £iile(iSjs>  App.  445  The  first  verse  simply 
ascribes  the  original  of  all  things  to  the  will  of  God. 

b.  Of  persons :  Descent,  extraction,  parentage ; 
=  ORIGIN  sb.  i  b.  Now  rare  or  arch. 
'555  EDEN  Decades  27  The  people  are  verye  fierse  and 
warlyke  men,  hauing  theyr  original  of  the  canybales.  i68a 
BUNYAN  Holy  War  5  We  will . .  discourse  of  the  Original  of 
this  Diabolus.  c  1730  in  Skene  Highlanders  (1837)  1.  156 
These  are  subdivided  into  smaller  branches  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  who  deduce  their  original  from  their  particular  chief. 
tains._  1784  J.  POTTER  Virtuous  Villagers  I.  147  Notwith- 
standing his  mean  original,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

•(•  C.  Anat.  The  fact  of  springing  or  arising  (as 
a  nerve,  vein,  etc.)  from  some  part ;  also  concr.  = 
ORIGIN  sb.  2  b.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vm.  105  Their  [the  nerves] 
originall  is  from  the  seate  or  foundation  of  the  brayne.  1613 
WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  20  All  veins  have  their 
original  in  the  liver.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol. 
Anat.  n.  iv.  93  The  Pleura  having  taken  its  Original  about 
the  Back. 

fd.  Beginning,  commencement,  earliest  stage 
(without  reference  to  source  or  derivation).  Obs. 

1536  SKELTON  Magny/.  120  By  measure  all  thynge  is 
wrought  As  at  the  first  orygynall.  1570-6  I.AMBARDE  Pernmt. 
Kent  (1826)  247  Touching  the  originall,  proceeding,  and 
event  of  these  wars,  I  willingly  spare  to  speake  muche. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  lll.x.  §2  Words,  that.,  will  be  found, 
in  their  first  Original  ..  not  to  stand  for  any  clear  . .  Ideas. 
1753  E.  CARTER  (title)  The  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  from  its  Original  to  the  Year  1753. 

te.  Applied  by  Wyntoun  to  his  chronicle  or 
history :  see  quot.  Obs. 

c  1435  WYNTOUN  Cnn.  i.  i,  The  tytil  of  this  tretis  hale 
I  wyll  be  caulde  Orygynale ;  For  that  begynning  sail  mak 
clere  Be  playne  proces  owre  matere. 

2.  The  thing  (or  person)  from  which  something 
else  arises  or  proceeds ;  a  source,  cause;  =  ORIGIN 
sb.  2  ;  an  originator,  author.  Now  rare  or  arch. 
in  general  sense:  see  3. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  172  O  cause  first  of  oure  con- 
fusion, O  original  of  oure  dampnacion.  1443  Pol.  Poems 


OBIGINAL. 

(Rolls)  II.  209  Misericortlia,  ground  and  original  Of  this 
prucesse,  I'aJC  is  cunclusioun.  1535  COVKKNAI.I:  Ecclus.  x. 
u  l'i  j  ilc  is  the  urigenall  of  all  synne.  1658  SIK  T.  UKOWNK 
llydriot.  Inlroii.  (i;j6)  5  Of  the  Opinion  of  Thales,  that 
Wat,  <  ;inal of  «H  Thing*  ijm  AonnoMAnm, 

'  The  Sfiti-ioui  Firmament ',  Spangled  Heav'ns,  a  Shining 
1'i.ime,  Their   great   Original   proclaim.     1893   STUV 
Catritnia  iv.  44  A  fomcnter  of  discontent,  and  . .  the  unniis- 
t.tkt-.ihle  original  of  the  deed  in  question. 

b.  Law.    =  Original  writ :  see  A.  3  b. 

['354  Kallsi'/l'arlt.  II.  259/1  A  receivre  les  Hriefs,  si  bien 

Originals  de  [a  Chauncellerie  come  Judicials  souz  les  Seals 

iles  Justices. 1    1450  I ti,t.  V.  201/1  Such  judgement,  .as  they 

Juil.l  lia\r  iipnn  eny  oiiginallsued  ayenst  nym  by  the  cours 

of  the  comon  huvcs.    1513  Act  14  <S  15  Hen.  I'll!,  c.  i  The 

n.  .that  will  first  sue  for  the  same,  by  orlginallof  detle. 

1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.v.  Process,  In  other  cases  their 

pi ,  n  auM  i  ir  modes  of |  commencing  the  suits  were  as  follows: — 

. .  l!y  original.  .By  bill. 

3.  A  thing  (or  person)  in  relation  to  something 
else  which  is  a  copy,  imitation,  or  representation 
of  it ;  the  pattern,  archetype. 

a.  A  writing  or  literary  work  (less  commonly, 
a  phrase  or  word)  in  its  relation  to  another  which 
is  a  translation  of  it,  or  (quot.  1869)  which  repro- 
duces, or  is  founded  upon,  it>  statements. 

<  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  1558  llypsip.,  Ye  get  no  more 
of  me,  but  ye  wol  rede  The  original  that  telleth  al  the  case. 
1412-10  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troy  i.  v,  Though  my  makyng  be 
the  same  in  all  As  Guido  wryteth  in  his  oryginall.  1595 
COPLEY  Wits,  Fits,  ft  Fancies  yo  Your  selfe  Boeing  the 
Original!,  what  would  you  doe  with  the  translation?  i6ir 
BIBLE  Luke  xvi.  j  tnarg.,  The  word  here  interpreted 
measures,  in  the  originallconteineth  about  foureteene  bushels 
and  a  pottle.  1790  PALEY  Horx  Paul,  vi,  The  resemblance 
is  more  visible  in  the  original  than  in  our  translation.  1869 
J.  MARTINEAO  Ess.  II.  99  He  would  ..  sustain  himself  by 
continual  appeal  to  his  originals.  1873  LODGE  Note  Pallad. 
tin  If HSP.  v.  118  The  original  is  ' proxiinam  tenui  atone 
jfjuttx '. 

b.  The  primary  or  earlier  writing  or  document 
of  which  another  is  a  copy  or  transcript. 

1494  in  Sharp  Cm.  Myst.  (1825)  15  note,  Paid  to  John 
Harryes  for  berying  of  pe  Orygynall  pat  day,  vjrf.  1591 
LAMBAUDE  Archeion  (1635)  48  The  Chancellor  hath  also  the 
Scale  of  simple  Justice  and  keepeth  (as  it  were)  the  Forge 
and  Shop  of  all  Originals.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas 
Hist.  Indies  m.  xiii.  161  They  carried  the  copie  to  the  King 
of  Spaine,  and  the  original  to  their  viceroy  of  Peru.  1776 
Trial  Nuniiocotnar  98/2,  I  never  shewed  him  the  original, 
before  I  shewed  him  the  copy.  1875  SCKIVESER  Lect.  Text 
N.  Test.  5  When  several  transcripts  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  same  original. 

c.  The  object  or  person  represented  by  a  picture 
or  image ;   a  picture  or  other  work  of  art  in  its 
relation  to  a  copy  of  it. 

1624  GATAKUU  Transutst.  82  Of  the  Image  there  must 
needs  be  some  original!.  17*6  LEONI  Albertfs  Archit.  III. 
25/2  Copying  other  mens  work,  as  being  originals  more 
constant . .  than  any  living  object.  1781  COWPER  Charity  433 
Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew.  The  bright  original 
was  one  he  knew.  1855  PKESCOTT  Philip  II,  \.  iii.  (1857)  52 
She  has  sent  her  a  portrait  of  the  prince  from  the  pencil  of 
Titian,  which  she  was  to  return  so  soon  as  she  was  in 
possession  of  the  living  original. 

d.  gen.  andyff. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon  in.  ix.  443  There  can  be  no  so 
dreadful  Original,  from  whence  pleasant  Copies  are  not  to 
be  taken.  1692  DRYDEN  Eleonora  300  And,  could  there  be 
A  copy  near  the  original,  'twas  she.  1730  A.  GORDON  Majffei's 
Ainphith.  149  An  Original  for  the  others  to  copy  from.  1891 
GARDINER  Student's  Hist.  Eng.  12  Cunobelin,  the  original 
of  Shakspere's  Cymbeline. 

4.  A  writing,  picture,  or  other  work  produced 
first-hand  by  the   author  or  maker  ;    a  work  of 
literature  or  art  that  is  not  a  copy  or  imitation ; 
an  original  portrait. 

1683  D.  A.  Art  of  Converse  Pref.,  Of  this  Treatise,  I  shall 
only  add,  'tis  an  Original.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  221  He  sold  many  of  his  pieces 
for  originals  by  Italian  hands.  1815  SCOTT  Diary  20  Nov. 
in  I.ockhart,  Both  these  great  connoisseurs  were  very 
nearly  . .  agreed  that  there  are  no  absolutely  undoubted 
originals  of  Queen  Mary. 

5.  A  person  who  acts  in  an  original  way ;  one 
who  does  things  such  as  have  not  been  done  before 
or  are  not  commonly  done  (esp.  of  a  ridiculous 
kind) ;  a  singular,  odd,  or  eccentric  person. 

1676  WVCHEKLEY  PI.  Dealer  IL  i,  I  hate  imitation,  to  do 
anything  like  other  people.  All  that  know  me  do  me  the 
honour  to  say,  I  am  an  original.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  xlix.  379,  I  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  original  in 
my  way.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cf.  8  Nov^  But  my  aunt 
inul  her  paramour,  .formed,  indeed,  such  a  pair  of  originals, 
as  I  believe,  all  England  could  not  parallel.  1814  SCOTT  St. 
Kenan's  xvii,  A  friendship,  .was  therefore  struck  up  hastily 
betwixt  these  two  originals.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit. 
iv.  131  This  boy  is  a  real  original. 

b.    A   thing  of  singular  or  unique   character; 
a  specimen  or  example  of  originality,  rare. 

1717  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  86  Our  next  instance  is 
certainly  an  original.  1850  SCOHESBY  Chcavr's  H'/ialem, 
Adv.  \.  (1859)  la  In  adventures. .almost  every  whaleman's 
voyage  is  an  original. 

6.  fa.  />/.  Original  elements.  Obs. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta.  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  95  Of  hem  ys  maad 
by  lenghthe  of  tyme  all  maner  of  kynde  of  composisipuns 
pat  originals,  minerals,  vegitables,  &  bestyals.  And  originals 
er  what  byng  ys  engelyd  yn  he  entrailles  of  be  erthe,and  yn 
be  depnesse  of  be  sees,  &  in  Cauees  of  hilles,  &  in  fumositez 
stoppyd  &  from  vu|K>urs  vpsteyinge.  1616  CAPT.  SMITH 
Descr.  Netv  Eng.  t=;  Her  treasures  bailing  yet  neuer  beene 
opened,  nor  her  originalls  wasted,  consumed,  nor  abused. 


ORIGINATE. 


1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vl.  511  Up  they  turn'ci  Wide  llic  celt-stial 
.suit,  atut  saw  beneath  Til'  original.-*  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception. 

b.  //.  ( >riginal  inhabitants,  settlers,  etc.  rare. 

1703  I'KNN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  205  If  the  coming 
of  others  shalf  overrule  us  that  are  the  originals.  Mod. 
colloq.  They  are  only  recent  members;  we're  the  original*. 

Hence  Ori  finalist  noncc-wd.    =  (  )HK;].\AL  B.  5. 

1846  W<  >K<:KSTI-:R  cites  Month,  Rev.     Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Originality  (orid  ginse'liti).  [ad.  F.  originaliti 
(1699  in  Ilatz.-Darm.),  f.  ORIGINAL:  see  -ITY.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  original. 

1.  The  fact  or  attribute  of  being  primary  or  first- 
hand ;  authenticity,  genuineness. 

1776  H.  SWINBURNE  Trav.Spainy.\\\\.  397  One  of  the  most 
valuable  pictures  in  the  u  oriel.  I  do  not  Know  how  Amiconi 
came  to  doubt  of  its  originality.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT 
Grtt.  :V.  T.  II.  3  An  unsafe  guide  in  the  discrimination  of 
relative  originality  of  text. 

2.  Thequality  of  being  independent  of  and  different 
from  anything  that  has  appeared  before ;  novelty 
or  freshness  of  style  or  character. 

1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Life  Johnson-tf,}  His  [Richardson's] 
sentiments  were  his  own;  and. .he  was  so  sensible.. of  the 
originality  and  importance  of  many  of  them,  that  he  would 
ever  be  talking  of  his  writings.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  31  These  essays  have  a  character  of  originality  beyond 
their  companions.  1881  SCHAFF  Ettcycl.  Reiig.  Kntnvl.  II. 
1304/1  Origen .  .urges  the  originality  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
b.  with//.  An  original  trait,  act,  remark,  etc. 

1854  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Soc.  Aims,  Quo/.  I,  Orig.  Wks. 
(Bonn)  III.  21-3  Whoso  knows  Plutarch,  Luciant  Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  .wilt  have  a  key  to  many  supposed  originalities. 
1855  W.H.  MILL  Applic.Paiith.Princ.(.\W>\)<£  Our  authors 
sagacity  has  effectually  removed  all  such  apparent  origi- 
nalities here. 

8.  As  an  attribute  of  persons :  Exhibition  of 
original  thought  or  action  ;  the  character  of  inde- 
pendently exercising  one's  own  faculties ;  the  power 
of  originating  new  or  fresh  ideas  or  methods. 

1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Life  Johnson  269  Of  singularity  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  in  general,  it  is  originality;  and 
therefore  not  a  defect.  iSaj  HAZLITT  Table-t.  I.  v.  103 
Originality  is  the  seeing  nature  differently  from  others,  and 
yet  as  it  is  in  itself.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  vi.  617 
Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  conceiving  or  delineat- 
ing character.  1880  A.  H.  HUTU  Buckle  I.  iv.  218  Originality 
as  understood  by  the  vulgar  is  independence  of  the  labours 
of  others.  Mod.  A  preacher  of  great  originality. 

Originally  (ori'dginali),  adv.     [-LY  a.] 

1.  In  respect  of  origin,  derivation,  or  causation ; 
by  extraction  or  descent ;  indigenously. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  iv.  19  The  naboundaunce  of  bloode 
whiche  thou  haste  seen  yssue  oute  of  the  trees . .  is  not 
orygynally  of  thyse  trees.  1509-10  Act  ;  Hen.  VIII,  c.  18 
§2  i'he  Quene  [shall]  have  like  Habilitie.  .as  though  she 
had  orygynally  ben  borne  within  this  Realme.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  u.  i.  5  7  (1622)  185  Though  instru- 
mentally  they  be  wrought  by  the  Sun  ;  yet  are  they  originally 
wrought,  onely  by  God.  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (\6yi) 
19  The  power  of  kings  was  arid  is  originally  the  peoples,  and 
by  them  conferr'd  in  trust,  with  liberty  and  right  to  reassume 
it.  1698  A.  BRAND  Emb.  fl/vscevy  to  China.  88  He  is 
originally  a  Mongul  Tartar,  of  a  brown  Complexion.  1711 
AumsoN  Sped.  No.  69  F  5  Natural  Historians  tell  us,  that 
no  Fruit  grows  Originally  among  us.  1794  SULLIVAN  View 
Nat.  I.  121  Matter  is  supposed,  originally,  to  consist  of 
minute  divisible,  or  indivisible  atoms.  Mod.  He  is  originally 
German,  but  has  long  been  naturalized  in  England. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  primarily. 

1533  MORE  Can/ill.  Tindale  Wks.  734/1  Originally  y« 
scripture  is  knowen  as  Tindall  hymselfe  confesseth  by  none 
other  churche,  as  the  faythe  is  originallye  learned  by  none 
other  scripture.  1646511*'!'.  BKOWNE/VW.  Ep.  117  T 


a  denunciation  of  the  divine  displeasure,  was  in  the  Stoical 
system,  a  chief  topic  of  consolation.  1875  JOWETT  Plata 
(cd.  2)  IV.  497  Education  is  originally  to  implant  in  men's 
minds  a  sense  of  truth  and  justice. 

b.  In  its  origin,  beginning,  or  earliest  stage;  at 
first,  at  the  beginning,  initially. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  vii.  30  As  for  the  Knowledge  of 
Fact,  it  is  originally,  Sense;  and  ever  after.  Memory.  1711 
STEELE  Sftct.  No.  78  P  4  The  Club  of  Ugly  Faces  was 
instituted  originally  at  Cambridge.  1774  PENNANT  Tour 
Scotl.  in  1772.  251  Originally,  .here  were  three  noble  globes. 
1840  DICKKNS  Barn.  Ruage\,  The  bricks.. had  originally 
been  a  deep  dark  red.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Clutpl.  of  Fleet 
I.  156  My  station,  originally,  was  not  lofty. 

3.   Krom  the  beginning,  from  the  first. 

1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  iii.  (1661)  32  First,  England  is, 
that  is,  originally,  not  shall  be  by  vertue  of  this  act.  a  1871 
GROTE  Eth.  Fragm.  \.  (1876)  14  The  indefinite  power  which 
each  man  originally  possesses  of  hurting  his  neighbours. 

f4.  By  the  person  or  author  himself;  not  in 
a  copy  or  transcript.  Obs. 

1661-1  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  11-77  Two.  .petitions, 
both  alike  originally  subscribed. 

5.  In  a  manner  or  style  that  comes  fresh  from 
the  author ;  with  originality,  rare. 

i88a  OCILVIE,  Originally,  i.  In  an  original  manner;  as, 
the  author  treats  this  subject  very  originally. 

Ori'ginalness.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec.  +-NESS.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  original ;  originality. 

1717  in  BAH  KV  vol.  II.  1761  Ace.  of  Books  in  Ann.  Rcf. 
279/2  It  would  be  extremely  hard  to  conclude  against  the 
general  originalness  of  the  performance. 

Originant  (orvdjmint),  a.(s6.}  [f.  ORIGIN  -ATI; 
v.  +  -ANT  ;  cf.  militate,  militant.}  Originating. 
a.  That  gives  origin  to  something  else. 


1647  *'•  "l  "s"s  "'•"•  A'  iKhtf.avt.  II.  \\.  •  inant 

prim  ii'.ill  rii'l.  .is  l!  i8z5  I      LOUaa*  AUi 

Reft.  (1848)  I.  209  No  natural  thing  or  a-  1  can  be  called 
,.:ii,  or  l«  truly  said  to  have  an  origin  in  ;tny  other. 
1831  Frasi-r's  Mag.  VI.  336  In  virtue  of  this  original!!  power 
of  hi,  will.  1868  W.  C,.  T.  SUM.!,  /l.nniletics  V.  (1869)  119 
Not  equal  in  true  productive  force,  in  teal  ori^inant  and 
influential  power. 

b.  Arising,  taking  its  origin  ;   =  ORIOINAKY  3. 

1815  COI.ERIDGB  Aids  Kefl.  (1873)226  Sin  Originant,  un- 
derived  from  without. 

B.  as  sl>.  Originating  agent  or  influence. 

189*  THAILL  Mrtj.  Salisbury  xii.  187  The  real  Originant 
of  I  rish  disorder. 

Originary  (ori-djinari),  a.  (so.)  Now  rare. 
[ad.  late  L.  orlginari-us  original,  aboriginal,  f. 
origin-em  OiuaiN  :  see  -AKY.  Cf.  F.  originaire 
(1365  in  Hatz.-Parm.).]  A.  adj. 

t  1.  That  originates  or  springs  from  (of)  the 
thing  or  place  in  question  ;  derived,  sprung,  or 
having  one's  extraction  from  ;  aboriginal,  native  ; 
cf.  OHIGINAI.  A.  3.  Obs. 

1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  L  liij,  In  such  honors,  offices  and 
dignities  of  a  cittie,  the  originarie  cittizens  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  strangers.  1633  ^-  ASHLEY  tr.  Harri's  Cochin 
China  B,  Cochin  China  .  .  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
originarie  inhabitants  Anani,  which  is  the  \Vest.  1685 
BOYLE  High  Veneration,  etc.  §  18  This  heteroclite  mineral 
scarce  seems  to  be  originary  of  this  world  of  ours.  1716 
M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Drama  25  John  Bird, 
who  was  a  Natif  of  Coventry,  tho'  originary  of  Cheshire. 

2.  That  is  the  origin  or  source  ;  from  which 
something  originates  ;  —  ORIGINAL  A.  3. 

1638  SANDYS  On  Job  15  Remember  I  am  built  of  clay; 
and  must  Resolve  to  my  originary  Dust.  1678  N  ORRIS  Coll. 
Misc.  (1699)  44  Take  wing  (my  soul)  and  upwards  bend  thy 
flight.  To  thy  Originary  fields  of  Light.  1862  F.  HALL 
Hindu  rhilos.  Syst.  69  The  originary  atoms  of  earth,  water, 
fire,  and  air. 

1  3.  Arising  directly  ;  primary,  underived  ;  = 
ORIGINAL  A.  4  a.  Obs. 

1679  LOCKE  Jrnl.  15  Nov.  in  Fox  Bourne  Life  (1876)  I. 
viii.  451  After  October  no  more  originary  agues,  but  such 
as  returned.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  33^  The 
very  Objections  of  the  Arians  against  Christ's  Originary 
Divinity. 

4.  '  Productive,  causing  existence  '.  (J.) 

1705  Cn  EVNE  Phitos.  Princ.  (J.),  The  production  of  animals 
in  the  originary  way  requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth. 

5.  Arising  from  or  founded  upon  origin,  rare. 
18..  New  Princeton  Rev.  L  34  (Cent.)  Without  originary 

title  to  Palestine,  they  conceived  that  it  became  theirs  by 
his  arbitrary  bestowment. 

t  B.  sb.  An  aboriginal,  a  native.   06s. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  U  Roy  33  The  Indians..  did  boast, 
that  they  were  the  true  Orisinaries.  1604  FAI.LE  Jersey  v. 
144  And  the  Originaries,  or  Natives  of  the  Isle,  shall  be 
preferred  before  others  to  the  Ministery.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
Athen.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  38  Melampus  is  said  also 
to  have  been  an  Originary  of  Pylos  and  a  Travellour  into 
Egypt. 

Hence  •)•  Ori  g-inarily  adv.,  originally,  primarily. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  181  Originarily,  and  funda- 
mentally, the  Scriptures  of  God  informe  vs,  what  our  sub- 
iection  to  the  Church  ought  lobe.  1611  CcrtCK.,Origi>iairc- 
tttctit,  originarily,  originally. 

t  Ori'ginate(  ppl-  ".  Obs.  rare.  [As  if  f.  L. 
*originat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  'originarc.  F.  had  the 
corresponding  pa.  pple.  origini  in  1  6th  c.  (Gode- 
froy).  See  next  and  ORIGINATION.]  Originated, 
founded,  having  its  origin.  (Const,  upon  —  from  : 
cf.  ORIGINAL  A.  i  b,  also  founded  upon.) 

1679  J.  KID  in  LastSp.  J.  King  4  J.  Kid  11680)  23  My 
Testimony  to  and  Abhorrence  of  every  Invasion  ..  against 
Christs  Royal  prerogative,  .  .  Originate  upon  and  derivate 
from  that  which  they  call  the  Supremacy. 

Originate  (ori-dginc't),  v.  [As  if  f.  ppl.  stem 
*originat-  of  a  L.  vb.  *originare  (f.  origin  cm 


also    obs.   F.   origin*   (l6th  c.   in    Godef.)    and 
ORIGINATION.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  origin  to,  give  rise  to,  cause  to 
arise  or  begin,  initiate,  bring  into  existence. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  54  The  soul,  as 
seated  more  conspicuously  in  the  brain,  does  by  the  originated 
Neurology,  give  intercourse  to  the  animal  spirits.  1667 
FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (17541  23  Christ  is.. the  originating 
root ;  and  grace,.. a  root  originated,  planted  and  influenced 
by  Christ.  1767  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  (1768)  II.  335 
The  exclusive  right  of  the  house  in  originating  grants.  1796 
MORSE  A  mer.  Geog.  I.  273  The  bishops  of  the  church . .  form 
a  separate  house,  with  a  right  to  originate  and  propose  acts 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of  deputies.  1840  I.  TAYLOR 
Anc.  Chr.  (1842)  II.  vi.  212  Poetry  does  not  originate,  but  it 
adorns.  1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  iv.  100  Men.  .who 
have  originated  remarkable  religious  movements. 

tb.  To  trace  the  origin  or  derivation  of;   to 
derive  or  deduce  from  a  specified  source.  Obs.  rare. 

1653  WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learn.  9  The  Holy  Story  origin- 
ales  skill  &  knowledg  of  arts,  from  God. 

2.  intr.  To  take  its  origin  or  rise;  to  arise,  come 
into  existence,  have  its  beginning,  commence;    to 
sprinc,  be  derived.     Const. />w«,  in,  with. 

•-•-••••        ~-  '  '       hith  I  thought 
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Hist  certainly  originate  from  Mr.  Sell'V.      1790.1." 
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iV.  *  Art  II.  253  On  the  »u|.po»itwn  tliul  ihc  common 


ORIGINATED. 

originates  entirely  within  the  earth.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess. 
Mid.  Ages  II.  xvii.  173  A  cycle  of  poetry.,  which  originated 
with  the  people,  and  rested  with  the  people.  1885  Alanck. 
Exatn.  10  July  4/7  The  fire  originated  in  the  chemical  room. 
b.  Anat.,  etc.  To  have  its  origin  (locally)  ;  to 
arise,  spring  (in  or  from}  :  cf.  ORIGIN  sb.  2  b. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  167  Galen's  opinion,  that  the  v<:ins 
originated  in  the  liver,  had  been  exploded.  1874  CARPENTER 
Ment.  Phys.  i.  ii.  §  76  (1879)  79  The  points  whence  the  legs 
and  wings  originate. 

Hence  Orrginated  ///.£.  (whence  Orrginated- 
ness),  Originating  pfL  a. 

Originating  notice,  a  notice  originating  legal  proceedings. 

1657-83  Originated,  1667  Originating  [see  i].  1829  BENTHAM 
Justice  $  Cod.  Petit.,  Ahr.  Petit.  Justice  61  On  the  part  of 
the  judge,  of  the  originating  judicatory.  1830  COLERIDGE 
Table-t.  29  July,  Every  intellectual  act,  however  you  may 
distinguish  it  by  name  in  respect  of  the  originating  faculties. 
1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  in.  89  A  divinely  originated 
economy.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Pnilos.  Syst.  53  The  soul's 
will,  &c.  cannot  be  eternal;  for  their  originated  ness  is 
evidenced  by  consciousness.  1881  Daily  News  21  Nov.  5^7 
The  number  of  originating  notices  served  in  this  district  is 
believed  to  be  larger  than  m  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Apr.  2/1  The  solicitor's  costs  for  all 
proceedings—  from  originating  notice  to  final  orders—  are 
limited  by  the  rules  of  the  Land  Commissioners  to  ten 
shillings  when  the  rent  is  under  five  pounds. 

Origination  (oridain/'-Jan).  [a.  obs.  F.  origina- 
tion (J5th  c.  in  Godefroy),  ad.  L.  originatio  'deriva- 
tion of  words,  tracing  of  origin  '  (Quintil.),  n.  of 
action,  as  if  f.  a  vb.  *orfgindrey  originat-  :  see 
ORIGINATE  z*.]  The  action  or  fact  of  originating. 

1.  a.  Coming  into  existence,  commencement  (in 
reference  to  its  cause  or  source)  ;  rise,  origin. 

1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Profk,\\\.  129  That  promise,  .which 
did  not  pertaine  to  Peter  principally  and  by  origination,  and 
to  the  rest  by  communication.  1649  —  Gt.  Exemp.  \.  Ad  §  5. 
59  Here  is  origination  enough  for  sin  .  .  without  charging  our 
faults  upon  Adam,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  i.  (1662)  47, 
I  begin  with  War,  because  Arms..  had  a  military  Origina- 
tion. a  1832  BENTHAM  Anarch.  Fallacies  Wks.  1843  If.  500 
The  origination  of  governments  from,  a  contract  is  a  pure 
fiction.  1885  SIR  E.  FRY  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  I.  67/2 
The  proceeding  .  .  had,  therefore,  its  proper  origination  in 
the  petition  which  the  statute  requires. 

b.  Anat.  The  fact  of  arising  or  springing  from 
some  place  or  part  ;  also  concr.,  =  ORIGIN  sb.  2  b. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  x.  65  Those  muscles  ..  notwith- 
standing their  origination  may  be.  .from  the  back.  1717  J. 
KEILL  Anim.  Oecon.  (1738)  170  Muscles  whose  Originations 
are  as  far  distant  as  the  Isckium.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  107  The  origination  of  the  post-abdominal  ganglia, 

2.  The  giving  of  origin  ;  bringing  into  existence  ; 
original  production  or  causation. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  v,  That  old  Scotch  Body 
named  Lords  of  the  Articles,  without  whose  origination.. 
the  so-called  Parliament  could  introduce  no  bill.  1851 
CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  236  The  origination  of  the 
change  by  an  impression  acting  on  the  central  organ.  1856 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  254  His  notorious  activity.  . 
may  have  easily  connected  him  with  the  origination  of 
the  plan. 

fo.  spec.  Derivation  (of  a  word),  etymology. 
Obs.  (The  only  recorded  sense  of  L.  originatio.} 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  Pref.  d  ij,  How  currant  went  that 
idle  Deduction  of  the  Persian  Sophi  from  Wollen  Tulipants  ? 
It  hauing  origination  in  the  Sophilar,  Sophi,  or  Suffi.  1658 
W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  24  We  may  by  no  means  out  of 
our  old  British  Tongue  seek  the  Originations  also  of  Townes 
names  in  Africk.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  XI.  92  The 
origination  of  which  word  some  take  from  the  Hebrew.  1741 
FIELDING  Conversation  Wks.  1784  IX.  362  Deduced  from 
the  origination  of  the  word  itself. 

Originative  (ori'dgin^iiv,  -^tiv),a.  [f.  ORIGIN- 
ATE v.  or  its  source  :  see  -ATIVE,  -IVE,]  Having 
the  quality  or  power  of  originating;  productive, 
creative,  inventive. 

_  1827  I.  TAYLOR  Transm.  Anc.  Bks.  xv.  (1875)  205  The 
imitative,  more  than  originative  turn  of  the  Roman  mind. 
1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  26  Consideration  and 
meditation  thereon,  are  originative  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  soul.  »886  SHORTHOOSE  Sir  Perci-val  79 
Persons  of  a  not  very  originative  habit  of  mind. 

Hence  Ori-ginatively  adv. 

1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  $  Supernal,  iv.  (1864)  no  Left  to  act 
origmatively. 

Originator 


.  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  from  ORIGINATE  v.]  One  who  (or  that  which) 
originates  something  ;  an  initiator,  beginner,  crea- 
tor, author. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Fl.  Macarthy  IV.  iii.  140  An  author, 
an  inventor,  or  an  originator.  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I. 
34  A  progressive  movement  in  culture  spreads,  and  becomes 
independent  of  the  fate  of  its  originators.  1874  L  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  253  He  is  an  interpreter, 
not  an  originator  of  thought. 

So  Ori  gina  tress,  a  female  originator. 

1860  WALT  WHITMAN  Broadway  Fragm.  iv.  6  The  Ori- 
ginntress  comes,  The  land  of  Paradise..  the  nest  of  birth. 

II  OriglneS  (ori-d^in/'z)  ,  sb.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  origo 
ORIGIN.]  The  original  facts  or  documents  on  which 
any  historical  or  other  work  is  founded. 

1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  15  Dec.  451/3  If  a  controversy  had 
not  arisen  at  once  as  to  the  origines  of  the  volumes. 

t  Ori'ginist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OKIGIN  sb.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  treats  of  the  origin  or  beginning  of  things. 

1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  380  A  Custom  bottomed 
upon  the  Great  Originist,  and  that  account  he  gives  us  of 
the  Genesis  and  Rise  of  things.  1694  —  Reason  104  The 
great  Originist,  Moses. 
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Originist,  obs.  form  of  ORIGENI&T. 
t  Ori'ginize,  v.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  ORIGIN  sb.  + 
-IZE.]    trans.   =  ORIGINATE  v.  \. 

'657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispaclit  186  To  renounce 
reason,  because  it  is  not  originiz'd  from  his  own  invention, 
but  pioposed  first  by  another.  1665  —  Sine  footing  161 
How  the  Revolt . .  comes  to  be  originiz'd.  1697  —  Solid 
Philos.  218  Originized  from  some  Pure  Spirit  or  Angel. 

t Ori'ginous,  a,  Obs.  rare—1.  Native,  natal; 
=  ORIGINAL  A.  i.  (?  intended  as  a  blunder.) 

1633  B.  JONSON  Tale^  Tub  i.  ii,  What,  wisps  on  your 
wedding-day,  zoa  !  this  is  right  Originous  Clay,  and  Clay  o* 
Kilborn  too  ! 

Origlion,  obs.  variant  of  ORILLION. 

ii  Orignal  (ori'nyal).  [Canadian  Fr.,  alteration 
of  Basque  orfgna  stag,  pi.  oregnac  (Halz.-Darm.) 

Littre*  cites  from  Lescarbot  Hist,  de  la  Nouvelle  France 
(1615)  xx,  that  the  Basques  landing  on  the  American  coasts 
gave  to  the  American  elk  the  name  orenac^  and  that  orenac 
in  Basque  meant  'stag'.] 

A  Canadian  name  of  the  American  moose. 

1775  J.  ANDERSON  £ss.  Agric.  462  In  North  America  they 
have  a  species  of  deer,  called  by  the  natives  Orignial  or 
Aurignial . .  probably  the  Moose-deer.  1787  JEFFERSON  Notes 
on  Virginia  88  The  animals  called.. grey  and  black  moose, 
caribou,  orignal,  and  elk. 

II  Ori'llion,  oreillon.  Fortif.  Also  7  orilli- 
oune,  origliou,  7-  orillon.  [a.  F.  orillon  (or^yon), 

oreillon  ear-shaped  appendage, '  ear'  of  any  vessel, 
etc.,  deriv.  of  oreille  ear:  cf.  OBECCHION.]  In 
obsolete  methods  of  fortification :  A  part  of  the 
defence  of  a  bastion,  etc. ;  see  quots. 

1647-8  COTTERELL  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  524  wnrg.% 
Orillons  are  the  round  shoulders  at  the  ends  of  the  faces 
of  Bastions  next  the  Flanks,  which  cover  the  covered 
Flanks ;  little  used  in  Holland,  but  much  in  Italy  and 
France.  1654  EARL  MONH.  tr.  Bentiwglio's  Warrs  Flan- 
ders 325  A  half  Bulwark  was  thrust  out  from  the  Citadel 
with  a  great  Orillioune.  Ibid.^  The  abovesaid  OrilHon.  1658 
—  tr.  Parutas  Wars  Cyprus  116  Origlion.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Orillon,  a  mass  of  Earth  lin'd  with  a  Wall,  built 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Bastions  with  Casemates  to  secure 
the  Canon  in  the  retir'd  Flank,  and  hinder  it  from  being 
dismounted.  1713  Pres.  St.  Russia  I.  302  Of  four  Bastions 
every  one  has  one  Oreillon.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encycl.^ 
Orillon^ . .  a  projecting  towtr  at  ihe  shoulder  of  a  bastion, 
covering  the  Hank  from  exterior  view. 

Oriloge,  -lage,  obs.  forms  of  HOROLOGE. 

Orilyeit,  obs.  form  of  OREILLET. 

Orinasal  (6-»rin#  -zal) ,  a.  (sb. )  (erron.  oronasal) . 
[f.  L.  ori-,  comb,  form  of  ost  dr-  mouth  +  NASAL.] 
Pertaining  to  the  mouth  and  the  nose;  spec,  of 
a  vowel :  Pronounced  with  the  oral  and  nasal 
passages  both  open,  so  as  to  resound  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  nose  simultaneously,  as  the  'nasal* 
vowels  in  French,  b.  sb.  An  orinasal  vowel. 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc,  i.  iii.  67  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  is  the  oral  basis  of  the  orinasal 
vowel,  so  strangely  is  it  modified  by  the  nasal  vibration. 
1887  —  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  383^2  If  the  nasal  passage 
is  left  open  at  all  the  vowel  is  *  nasalized  ',  and  as  it  resounds 
partly  in  the  nose  and  partly  in  the  mouth  it  becomes  an 
4  orinasal '.  189*  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.y  Orinasal  fistula,  a  com- 
munication between  the  nose  and  the  mouth  by  means 
of  a  false  passage  through  the  arch  of  the  palate.  1898 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  235  Creasote  . .  used  for  inhalation 
in  an  orinasal  respirator. 

Oringado,  Oringe,  obs.  ff.  OKANGEADO, 
ORANGE.  Oringo,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  ERYNGO. 

1658  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  164  Madam,  here  are 
pistachie  nuts,  Strengthening  oringo  roots. 

Oriol,  obs.  form  of  ORIEL. 

Oriole  (6«'rwnl).  [ad.  med.  and  mod.L.  oriolus 
(i3th  c.  oryolus})  in  OF.  oriol,  OPr.  auriol  and 
auriola^  mod.Pr.  aurioii>  Sp.  oriol\—L..  aureol-us 
golden.] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Oriolus^  esp.  0.  galbula 
(the  Golden  Oriole),  a  summer  visitor  to  Europe 
and  the  British  Islands,  with  plumage  of  a  rich 
yellow  contrasted  with  black ;    also  extended  to 
any  bird  of  the  family  Oriolidse,  comprising  various 
species  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

1/1250  ALBERTUS  MAGNUS  De  Animal,  xxm.  xxiii,  Oryoli 
aues  sunt  a  tono  vocis  vulgariter  sic  vocati  vt  dicit  Plinius.] 
1776  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed.  3)  II.  532  The  oriole..  This 
beautiful  bird  is  common  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XV.  121/1  The  genus  Oriolus  or  true  Oriole 
of  the  present  day.  1840  Ibid.  XVII.  17/1  In  our  own 
country  the  Golden  Oriole  has  been  found  in  Hampshire, 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  near  Manchester,  near  Lancaster. 
1848  Life  Normandy  (1863)  I.  131  Another  very  pretty  bird 
that  is  uncommon  in  England — I  mean  the  oriole.  1894 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  s.  v.,  Another  genus  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Oriolidx  . .  is  Sphecotheres,  peculiar  to  the 
Australian  Region,  and  distinguishable  from  the  more 
normal  Orioles  by  a  bare  space  round  the  eye. 

2.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Icterus,  as  the  Baltimore 
Oriole    (/.   baltimore),   the    Orchard    Oriole    (/. 
spurms) ;  or  any  bird  of  the  family  Icteridx  and 
subfamily  Icterinse,  peculiar  to  America,  mostly 
with  yellow   (or  orange)   and   black   coloration ; 
also  called  hangnests  or  hangbirds. 

[1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  302  Both  species  of  the  Balti- 
more bird  (oriolus,  Linn,  icterus,  Cat.)  are  spring  birds  of 
passage,  and  breed  in  Pennsylvania.]  1792  MARIA  RIDDELL 
/'  oy.  Madeira  vj  Two  kinds  of  orioles.,  are  found  in  AntigiKi. 
1845  LONGF.  To  a  Child  109  An  oriole's  pendent  nest.  1850 
WHI TTIER  Sabbath  Scene  96  With  golden  bosom  to  the  sun, 
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The  oriole  was  singing.  1894  R.  B.  SHAKPE  Handbk.  Birds 
Gt.  Brit.  27  The  .so-called  l  Orioles  '  of  America  belonging 
to  a  totally  different  family  of  birds,  viz.,  the  Jeter 'id 'x. 

Orion  l^orai-^n).  Astron.  [L.  Orion  =  Gr. 
'npiwv  (t  or  t),  name  of  one  of  the  Giants  of 
Greek  mythology,  a  mighty  hunter,  slain  by 
Artemis,  and  of  the  constellation  by  which  he  was 
represented.]  Name  of  a  large  and  biilliant  con- 
stellation south  of  the  zodiac,  figured  as  a  hunter 
with  belt  and  sword.  Orion's  hottnd^  the  dog- 
star,  Sirius  (S.  E.  of  Orion). 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vni.  xxiv.  U49s)x  v/2  Orion 
is  a  moost  notable  Constellacyon  by  cause  of  hugenesse  and 
also  of  fayrnesse,  and  it  is  *>hape  in  the*  orclre  of  sterres  as 
knighte  gyrde  wyth  a  swerde.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiL 
46  The  sygne  of  Oryon  rendreth  the  wattes  to  be  proude 
and  cruelle.  1590  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  31  Scorching  flames 
of  fierce  Orions  Tiound.  1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  led.  2) 
ii.  70  The  most  Northerly  Star  in  the  Girdle  of  Orion  doth 
yet  decrease  in  Declination.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall 
8  Great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West.  1868  LOCKYER 
Elem.  Astron.  L  33  The  great  nebula  of  Orion  is  situated 
in  the  part  of  the  constellation  occupied  by  the  sword- 
handle.  Mod.  The  three  stars  of  second  magnitude  in 
Orion's  Belt. 

Orioiiid  (orai'^hid).  Astron.  [f.  ORION  4-  -ID, 
female  patronymic :  cf.  LEONID.]  One  gf  a  system 
of  meteors  whose  radiant  point  is  in  Orion. 

1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  799  The  example  [of  Leonid] 
has  been  followed  in  designating  other  meteor  showers  by 
the  constellations  in  which  their  radiant -points  are  situated ; 
so  that  we  have  the..Orionids  of  October  18-20.  1899  Ldin. 
Rev.  Oct.  325  The  well-known  Orionid  centre. 

-Or  iottS,  a  compound  suffix  forming  adjs.,  con- 
sisting of  -ous  (L.  -0sus),  added  to  L.  -ori-  in  ori-us, 
•a,  -um  (see  -OKY).  instances  of  this  occur  in 
med.L.,  as  in  victdri-os-us^  F.  victori-eux  victorious, 
f.  victoria  victory  ;  but  most  of  the  Eng.  examples 
are  directly  formed  upon  L.  adjs., actual  or  possible, 
in  -ori-us ;  e.  g.  censorious,  meritorious,  notorious^ 
proditorious.  The  sense  is  either  the  same  as,  or 
closely  akin  to,  that  of  adjs.  in  -ORY. 

Oripore  (oe'ripoej).  Zool.  [f.  L.  ost  ori~  mouth 
+  POKE.]  A  pore  or  small  opening  representing 
a  mouth. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  338  Indistinct  seriate  oripores. 

Oririme  (oo'rirsim).  Zool.  [f.  as  prec.  +  L, 
rima  cleft,  chink.]  A  cleft  or  narrow  opening 
representing  a  mouth. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  284  A  central  pore  or  puncture 
(oririme),  marking  the  position  of  the  mouth. 

Oris,  obs.  form  of  ORRIS. 

Orismology  (prizing lodgi).  rare.  \¥Qi*horis- 
mologyt  f.  Gr.  dptapos  definition  +  -LOGY.]  A 
name  for  the  explanation  of  technical  terms,  or 
for  such  terms  collectively  ;  terminology. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomot.  (1856)  I.  Pref.  13  The  Ter- 
minology . .  to  avoid  the  barbarism  of  a  word  compounded 
of  Latin  and  Greek ;  they  would  beg  to  call  the  Orismology 
of  the  science.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  548/2  The 
orismology  of  any  particular  branch  of  zoological  science. 

Hence  Orismolo'gic,  Orismolo'gical  adjs.)  per- 
taining to  orismology. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  Advt.  p.  iv,  The  Ana- 
tomical and  Orismological  Tables.  1852!.  FREEMAN  Life 
William  Kirby  311  Criticising  and  perfecting  our  ana- 
tomical and  orismological  terms.  1883  OGILVIE,  Orisntologic. 

Orison  (p'rizan,  -son),  arch.  Forms :  a.  2-3 
ureisun,  3-5  oreison,  etc.  (5  uresun,  Caxton 
oroyson),  3-6  oreson,  etc.,  6  orayson,  orasoun, 
6-7  ora.soii,  6-9  oraison,  7  oraizon ;  £.  3- 
orison,  (3-7  -oun,  oryson,  etc.,  4-6  urisori,  etc., 
4-7  horison,  5  orisson,  urrysone,  6  Sc.  wrisoun, 
wriesone,  6-8  orizon,  6  -one) ;  with  interchanges 
in  3-7  of  i  and  y,  and  of  -on,  -««,  -onnt  -«««, 
-ouny  -own,  with  or  without  final  e.  [a.  OF.  orei- 
sutt,  orison  (i2th  c.),  now  oraison  (i6th  c.  in 
Littre)  =  Pr.  orazon,  Sp.  oracion^  It.  orazione:— 
L.  oration-cm  speech,  oration,  in  Christian  L.  an 
address  to  God,  a  prayer  (Vulgate) ;  n.  of  action 
f.  drdre  to  utter  words,  speak,  pray,  f.  ost  or-  mouth. 
Etymologically  a  doublet  of  oration.] 

1.  A  prayer.  (In  later  use  chiefly  in  //.  :  cf.  say 
one's  prayers.} 

o.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  pe  halie  ureUuns  }>e  me  singe5  in 
halie  chirche.  a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  16  SiggeS  so  al  Se  imne  .. 
&  te  oreisun, '  Deus  qui  corda '.  c  1290  i".  Eng .  Leg.  I.  64/375 
Al  one  in  is  oresones  :  [?ere  he  lai  wel  stille.  1340  Ayenb.  51 
He  begynl*  his  mat>Tis  and  his  benes  and  his  oreysones. 
1490  CAXTON  Ho~v  to  Die  i  Certayn  oreysons  and  deuotite 
prayers  that  they  oughie  to  saye.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
ffuon  xliii.  146  Whan  he  bad  made  his  oreson  ther  came 
a  sarazyn  to  Huon.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  36  The  Captain 
Hassa . .  performing  appointed  oraisons  and  ceremonies.  1740 
DYER  Ruins  of  Rome  Poems  (1761)  21  The  pilgrim  oft  .. 
'mid  his  oraison  hears  Aghast  the  voice  of  time. 

0.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7196  As  (?is  holiman  adde  is  orison 
ydo  f>ere.  <  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  361  pe  same  orysun  {?at 
he  preyd  byfore.  1382  WYCLIK  Dan.  ix.  17  Now  forsothe, 
oure  God,  heere  the  orisoun  of  thi  seruaunt.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  P965  Of  whiche  orisons  certes  in  the  orison  of  the 
Pater  noster  hath  Ihesu  crist  enclosed  moost  thynges. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  92  Devoute 
liorisons  &  praiers  to  God.  c  1420  Chron.  I' Hod.  st.  582  WiJ) 
certeyne  urrysones  for  hurre  prayng.  1474  CAXTON  Chessc 
33  They  wake  alle  the  nyght  in  prayers  aud  orisons,  a  1578 
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I.INDESAY  (Pilscottie)  CAroit.  Scat.  (S.  T.  S.i  I.  340,  I  teichit 
th.uiie  the  dominicall  wri.soun  iiuhilk  we  call  the  Lordis 
prayer.  1589  GKKUNK  M<-iuiph<w  ^rb.)  50  Manic  origins 
[she  m.'ule)  to  Hyimuiieu.s.  1609  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  89 
Sufi  you  now,  T  lit:  faire  ( >i)h<:lia  ?  N  iuiph,  in  thy  Orizons  lie 
:ill  my  .sinin^  reim-iuliri-d.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  XI.  137  When 
Adam  and  lirsl  Matron  Eve  Had  ended  now  thir  prisms. 
1797  MKS.  KADCLIFFE  Italian  xv,  Remember  me  in  your 
..riM.ns.  1811  BYRON  Ch.  /fur.  i.  xli,  Three  tongues  prefer 
str.mxe  Orisons  on  hi^h.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  vii.  144 
Provided  for  the  due  celebration  of  these  inestimable  orisons. 

Comb.  1653  UKOUIIAUT  Rabelais  i.  xxi,  To  the  same  place 
came  his  orlson-mutterer. 

b.  Without  an  or  //. :  The  action  of  praying, 
prayer.  Now  rare. 

c  1150  O.  Kent.  Stria,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  Stor,  for  holy 
llrisun.  Mirre,  for  gode  werkes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15623 
T"  quils  he  lai  in  onsun.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  F  iv,  There  by 
the  space  of  twenty  dayes  as  he  was  inoryson.  1571  Lament. 
I.atiy  Scot/,  in  Scot.  Poems  i6M  C,  II.  246  Thus  to  disdane 
the  hous  of  orisouu.  1860  PusEY  Mitt.  Proph.  19  The  soul 
hath  in  orison  familiar  converse  with  God. 

t  2.  A  speech,  oration.     Chiefly  Sc.   Obs. 

1430-40  LYUG.  Botltas^  vi.  xv.  (1554)  161  b,  Through  his 
language,  this  sayd  Tullius  Reconciled  by  his  soote  Orisons. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  41  The  prencipal  scheiphirde  maid 
ane  orison  tyl  al  the  laif  of  his  conpany^pns.  1603  Pliilotus 
l\v,  v>\  i  Orisoun  sir  sounds  with  sic  skil  In  Cupids  Court 
as  V  had  b«ne  vpbrocht. 

Orison,  -soun,  -sont(e,  obs.  ff.  HORIZON. 

Oristic  (ori'stik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  opianx-us 
of  or  for  defining.]  Determinately  expressed.  So 
Oristicosemei'otic  a.  [Gr.  flllHarrut-6i  ob- 
servant of  signs], 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  App.  B.  Wks.  1843  vnl-  2'7 
Oristic,  and  aoristic,  or  more  expressively,  oristicosemeiotic 
and  aoristicosemeiotic,  determinately  and  indeterminately 
expressed. 

-orium,  suffix,  the  neuter  sing,  ending  of  L. 
acljs.  in  -drius  (see  -OKlous,  -OBY),  used  sbst.  in 
tlie  sense  '  place  for  or  belonging  to,  thing  used 
for,  requisite ',  as  in  auditorium  place  for  hearing, 
prsetdriuni  general's  tent,  promontorium  headland, 
repositorium  dumb-waiter,  scriptorium  writing- 
room,  sensorium  organ  of  sensation  (Boethius). 
The  Eng.  form  of  these  words,  taken  through 
Norman  Kr.  -on,  is  -OKY ;  but  some  of  the  Latin 
words  have  been  taken  into  historical  or  learned 
use  in  the  L.  form,  as  auditorium,  prsetorium, 
sanatorium,  scriptorium,  sensorium,  and  after  these 
others,  as  haustorium,  iticlinatorium,  iiiditctorium, 
etc.,  have  beun  formed  as  scientific  terms. 

Orix,  obs.  form  of  ORYX. 

Orizon(  t,  orizunt,  obs.  forms  of  HOBIZON. 

Ork(e,  Orkanet,  obs.  var.  OBC,  OKCANETTK. 

Orken,  an  adaptation  of  *orcen  assumed  as  sing. 
olorctieas  in  Beowulf,  (?)  monsters  or  sea-monsters. 

«iooo  Bc.ivulf  i\?  Eotenas  and  ylfe  and  orcneas.  1855 
TiioHpii  tr.  Beowulf  11$  Thence  monstrous  births  all  sprang 
forth,  eotens,  and  elves,  and  orkens. 

t  O'rkey.  Obs.  [Corruption  of  Du.  oortken,  dim. 
of  oort,  a  small  coin  :  cf.  next.]  (See  quot.) 

1660  HKXIIAM,  Ee*  Oort,  ofie  Oortken,  An  Orkey,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  stiver,  or  two  Doits.  1708  T.  WAKD  Eng. 
Ri-f.  (1710)  i.  131  The  poorest  of  'em  Could  scarcly  wrest 
an  Orkie  from  him. 

t  O-rkyn.  Obs.  rare  - '.   =  prec. 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  (1877)  91  They  that  goo 
about  to  bye  an  yerthen  potte,  or  vessell  for  an  orkyn,  dooe 
kuocke  vpon  it  with  their  knuccle. 

Orl,  dial,  form  of  olr,  air,  ALDER,  the  tree. 

I.  1440:  see  ORYELLH.]  1747  R.  BOWLKER  Art  of  Angling 
-'7  Tins  Hedge  ought  to  be  made  chiefly  of  Orls.  1804 
DUNCUMD  Hist.  Hereford  I.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Orl,  the  wood 
alder. 

Hence  Orl-fly,  ellipt.  Orl,  the  alder-fly,  Stalls 
lutarius,  used  by  anglers. 

1747  R.  HOWLKER  Art  of  Angling  fx)  f:\x  Orle  Fly. .is  the 
i'<  i  fly  to  Fish  with  after  the  May  Flyes  are  gone.  1787 
Hi  si  .  I  :igling  (ed.  2)  115  The  Orl  fly  comes  on  the  latter 
end  of  ^lay  and  continues  on  till  the  latter  end  of  June. 
1875  \V.  HOUGH  TON  Brit.  Insects  64  The  well-known  orl 
or  Alder-fly  (.Stall's  lutarius). 

Orlache,  -age,  -ager,  obs.  ff.  HOROLOGE,  -KB. 

Orle  (pd).  Also  6  urle.  [a.  F.  orle,  OF.  urle, 
ottrlc  :— late  L.  type  "oruluni,  dim.  of  era  border ; 
It.  orlo  border,  hem.  Cf.  UBLE  v.] 

L  lltr.  A  narrow  band  of  half  the  width  of  the 
bordure,  following  the  outline  of  the  shield,  but 
not  extending  to  the  edge  of  it. 

1610  GUII.LIM  Heraldry  n.  vii.  (1611)65  The  Orle. .is  an 
ordmarie  composed  of  a  threefold  line  duplicated  admitting 
.1  ti.msparencie  of  the  field  thorowout  the  innermost  area 
"r  space  therein  enclosed.  1830  ROBSON  Hist.  Her.  Gloss., 
(Wt-,  aii  inner  bordure  of  the  same  shape  as  the  escutcheon 
itself.  ..The  field  beinc  seen  within  and  round  it,  on  both 
sides.  1871  RUSKIX  Eagles  N.  §  235  The  Orle,  a  narrow 
pud  following  the  outline  of  the  shield  midway  between 
Us  ed-e  ;md  centre,  is  a  more  definite  expression  of  en- 
closure or  fortification  by  moat  or  rampart. 

D.  A  band  of  small  charges  arranged  round  the 
shield  orlewise.  Hence  in  orle,  said  of  subordinate 
charge)  thus  borne. 

157J  BUSSHM..,,.  Armorie  11.  4;  K.  beareth  (Ir,  a  I.yon 
Seiante,  Sable,  within  an  Oil,  d 'O-r,  -,se*.  1587  FLEMING 
*  ,'H  >i.  HoUmkfd  III.  1370/1  He  bearetli  a/ure,  a  crosse 
t»iiii'  tit  IK:  ,n,  within  an  vrle  of  stars  or.  1610  OUILI.IM 
HtnUrf  in.  iii.  (i6n>  S8  These  stars  are  said  to  bee  borue 
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in  Orle  or  Orle  waies.  1786  W.  BOYS  Coll.  Hist.  Samhvicli 
(17921  707  The  same  legend  of  Su  Martin  within  a  quatre- 
foil,  with  four  demi-ships  conjoined  with  four  denii-lions  in 
orle.  1864  BOUTKLL  Her.  Hist,  ff  Pop.  vii.  32  Sometimes 
a  series  of  separate  charges  form  an  Orle. 

c.  The  chaplet  or  wreath  round  the  helmet  of 
a  knight,  bearing  the  crest. 

1834  PLANCHK  lirit.  Costume  186  A  bascinet.. having.. the 
lining  or  cap  within ,  and  the  orle  or  chaplet  without. 

2.  The  metal  rim  of  a  shield.          In  mod.  Diets. 

1 3.  Arch.     See  quots.  and  cf.  ORLO.     Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  • .  v.,  In  Architecture,  Orle  is  the  same  with 
Plinth.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Orle.  .in  architecture,  a 
fillet  under  the  ovolo,  or  quarter-round  of  a  capital. 

Hence  O'rlewise,  -ways,  cuivs. ,  in  orle  :  see  I  b. 

1610  OUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  vi.  (1611)  66  Borne  Orlewaise 
or  in  Orle. 

Orleanist  ((J'jl/anist).  [a.  K.  OrUaniste,  f. 
local  name  Or/fans :  see  next  and  -IST.]  In 
French  politics :  An  adherent  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  descended  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  whose 
descendant  Louis  Philippe  reigned  as  King  of  the 
French,  1830-1848.  Also  atlrib.  or  as  adj. 

1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  235  It 
had  been  the  focus  of  Orleanist  and  Bonapartist  conspiracies. 
1870  Standard  16  Nov.,  The  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists, 
the  Republicans,  the  Napoleonists,  are  arrayed  in  one  rank. 

So  O-rleanism,  the  political  principles  of  the 
Orleanists ;  Orleani  stic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  Orleanists. 

1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  II.  n.  liii.  10  Possessed, 
so  to  say,  with  an  Orleanistic  spirit. 

Orleans  ^Jljanz).  [Name  of  a  city  in  France, 
giving  the  title  to  a  dukedom.] 

1.  A  variety  of  plum. 

1664  EVKLYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  233  Fruit-Trees ..  for  a 
moderate  Plantation :..  Newmgton,  excellent  Orleans, 
Persique.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  in.  Wks.  1790  II.  86 
The  green  gages,  or  the  Orleans.  1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem. 
Wonders  121  Orleans,  greengages,  damsons,  and  all  plums. 

attrib.  1761  FITZGERALD  m  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  71  The 
main  arms  of  an  Orleans  plumb-tree.  1771  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Early  Diary,  Let.  to  M.  Allen,  I. .desire  that  I  may  have 
a  boil'd  Orlean  plomb  pudding  for  my  dinner. 

2.  A  fabric  of  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft, 
brought  alternately  to  the  surface  in  weaving. 

According  to  Beck,  Draper's  Diet.,  introduced  in  1837, 
and  the  first  fabric  of  the  kind  known  in  England. 

1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Maituf.  iv.  137  There  are  two  kinds 
of  stuff  now  made,  called  '  Orleans '  and  '  Paramatta '  (why 
so  named,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  say)  apparently 
formed  of  worsted,  but  the  weft  only  is  of  worsted,  the 
warp  being  cotton. 

Orlege,  Orleger,  obs.  ff.  HOBOLOGE,  -EH. 

II  Orlo  (f'do}.  Arch.  [It.  orlo  border,  brim, 
hem,  etc. :  see  ORLE.]  a.  The  fillet  between  the 
(lutings  of  a  column,  b.  The  plinth  of  the  base 
of  a  column. 

1613-39  I.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  50 
The  Orlo,  Brim,  or  Spaces  are  i  of  the  Fluting.  1715  LEONI 
Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  21  Orlo,  or  Plinth  of  the  Base. 

Orloge,  Orloger :  see  HOBOLOGE,  HOROLOGES. 

Orlop1  (f'llfp).  Forms:  a.  5-6  over-loppe, 
(St.  5  ou(e)r-lop),  6-7  -lop,  7  -loop,  -lope.  0.  6 
orloppo,  or  o  loope,  oarlop,  7  orelop,  orlopp, 
arloup,  7-8  orlope ;  8  horlop ;  7-  orlop.  7.  St. 
5-7  ou.o.rloft.  [a.  Du.  overloop  a  covering, 
'  ouer-loop  van  fschip,  fori,  tabulata  nauium  con- 
strata,  per  quse  nauta;  feruntur"  (Kilian,  1599), 
f.  overloopen  to  run  over :  see  OVER  and  LEAP  v.] 
Originally,  the  single  floor  or  deck  with  which  the 
hold  of  a  ship  was  covered  in,  which,  by  the 
successive  addition  of  one,  two,  or  three  complete 
decks  above,  became  the  lowest  deck  of  a  ship  of 
the  line ;  sometimes  applied  to  the  lowest  deck  of 
a  steamer  or  ship  with  three  or  more  decks. 

The  orlop  was  not  usually  reckoned  in  nomenclature  as 
a  '  deck ' ;  when  a  ship  had  two  complete  floors  these  were 
called  orlop  and  deck ;  when  three  floors,  they  were  orlop, 
lower,  and  upper  deck ;  when  four  floors,  orlop,  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  deck.  See  DECK  so.  But  sometimes  orlop 
is  found  in  the  general  sense  of '  deck  ',  and  applied  in  the 
pi.  to  both  (or  all)  the  decks  present  at  the  time. 

1467  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  87  And  at  the  maisteris  fure 
na  guidis  vpon  his  ouerlop  [1597  §  14  ouer-loft]  the  quhilk  & 
he  do,  tlia  gudis  sail  pay  na  fraucht,  nor  na  gudls  ynder 
the  ourlop  [ouer-loft]  to  scot  nor  lot  with  tha  gudis  in  cas 
thai  be  castin.  1496  If  aval  Ace.  Hen.  F//(i8o6>  i^6Tymbre 
..  under  the  Ovyloppes  &  Alawe  in  the  seid  Ship.  Ibid., 
Forcaslell,  the  overloppe,  the  somercastell,  the  dekke  ovyr 
the  somercaslell,  &  the  pope.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India 
23  Other  three  ships  ..  All  the  residue  were  small  without 
overloppe,  and  vergantines.  1578  HOUKNE  Inventions  3 
You  may  make  a  plaint-  Decke  or  Orloppe,  that  hath  but 
plaine  hatches.  1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschoten  (Hakhiyt 
Soc.)  II.  179  One  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ship, 
between  both  the  upper  Oartops,  where  the  great  boat  lay, 
burst  out.  1611  COTGR.,  Tillac,  the  Orelop  or  Arloup;  or, 
more  generally,  the  hatches  of  a  ship.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH 
Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  3  When  they  are  planked  vp  to  the 
Orlop  they  make  the  ships  Howie.  Ibid.  5  The  first  Orlop 
..is  the  first  floore  to  support  the  plankes  doth  couer  the 
Howie.  Ibid.  6  The  third  Decke  or  Orlop,  or  the  third 
Decke  which  is  neuer  called  by  the  name  of  Orlop,  and  yet 
they  are  all  Inu  IVrks.  1658  Pun  i  irs,  <  >>l°p,  a  Term  in 
Navigation,  siuiiifyin^  the  second  and  lower  deck  of  a  ship. 
1741  WATSON  in  /'////.  Trans.  XI. II.  67  Kriiir;iti£  Air  from 
I  the  Urcad-room,  Horlop  and  Well  of  the  Ship  at  the  same 
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time.     1859  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1860)  VII.  16  The  Uream 

an<  hor  .     was   slowrd    ill   tlie   after  orlop.      1878    I 
RKK  Cflia's  Arb.  xxii.  (1887)  164  To  roam  atwml  in  the  dim 
sik-nces  of  the  lower  deck,  the  twilight  of  the  orlop  ;  ..  and 
to  gaze  down  the  impenetrable  Erebus  of  the  hold. 

•y.  c  1470  Hi  NHV  Wallace  x.  883  Wallace..  A  man  hektraik 
our  burd  in  to  the  se ;  On  the  our  loft  he  slew  son  othir 
thrc.  1513  DOUGLAS  ,-Kneis  v.  xi.  133  The  flamb  wpkend- 
ling  blesis  braid  at  large  Throw  hcchis,  ouerlpft,  air,  and 
payntit  targe,  c  1614  SIR  W.  MUKE  Dido  A>  JEneas  in.  278 

0  that  1  had  their  shipps  once  set  on  fire  And  ov'rlofts  all 
with  flaming  firebrands  lill'd. 

b.  attrib. 

1623  WHITHOUKNE  Newfoundland  76  Two  thousand  of 
good  Orlop  nailes.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Xytt.  3  If 
more  room  be  wanted  the  orlop  deck  may  be  enlarged. 
1869  SIR  E.  REEU  Shipbiiilti.  xix.  423  Vessels  over  34  feet 
in  depth  are  required  by  Lloyd's  to  have  orlop  beams  on 
every  sixth  frame.  1891  Daily  News  24  Feb.  6/8  It  is 
believed  that  by  battening  down  the  orlop  deck  in  the  after 
part  of  the  ship  they  will  succeed  in  floating  her. 

t  Orlop  2.  Obs.  [?  for  overlap.}  The  turned- 
up  edge  of  a  sheet  of  lead,  bent  over  the  edge 
of  the  adjoining  sheet  in  making  a  joint. 

1703  T.  N.  City  It  C.  Purch.  192  The  Orlop  is  about  3$ 
Inches  of  the  edge,  (next  to  the  Slander)  of  the  other  Sheet, 
rais'd  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Slander. 

Orly,  orely,  obs.  foims  of  EARLY. 

t  O'rmasi.  Sc.  Obs.  See  also  ARMOSIE.  A 
fabric,  prob.  the  same  as  ARMOZEKN,  and  orig. 
identical  with  OUMI  /.INK. 

1566-7  Prec.  Treas.  in  Chalmers  Mary  (1818)  I.  207 
Of  Ormaise  tafiatis  to  lyne  the  bodeis  and  sclevis  of  the 
goune,  and  velicotte.  1566  in  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of 
Scots  (1897)  505  Item  of  ormasi  laffatis  vj  elle.  1567  Ibid. 
511  Of  blak  ormasi  i  elle. 

f  Orme.  Obs.  rare.     (See  quot.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  H.  85/1  The  Orme,  is  the  same 
to  husk.  Ibid.  117/1  Orme  or  husk  [is]  the  thing  Flowers 
grow  out  off. 

Ormer  (pimn,  o'rmfr).  [Jersey  and  Guernsey 
Fr.,  =  F.  onnier,  contracted  from  oreillt-de-mer,  or 
ad.  L.  auris  man's  sea-ear,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  ear  (Littre).]  The  Sea-ear  ;  a  species  of  uni- 
valve mollusc,  Haliolis  luberculata,  specially  abun- 
dant in  Guernsey,  where  it  is  used  as  food.  Hence 
extended  to  all  species  of  Haliotis. 

1673  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON  in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  81  V« 
ormers  were  thought  most  excellent  meate.  1694  FALLE 
Jersey  ii.  74  We  have  also  the  Ormer,  which  is  a  Fish  scarce 
known  out  of  these  Islands.  Ormer.. is  a  Contraction  of 
Oreille  de  Mer. . .  It  has  no  Under-shell  like  the  Oyster,  but 
the  Fish  clingeth  to  the  Rock  with  the  Back,  and  the  Shell 
covers  the  Belly.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  Econ.  II.  169 
The  ormer,  a  shell-fish,  has  been  compared  to  veal-cutlet. 
1856  WOODWARD Mollttsca  in.  425  Ormets..may  be  removed 
from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere  by  throwing  a  little 
warm  water  over  them.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Squire  Silchester 
II.  xvi.  201  The  ormer  is  the  most  delicious  of  univalves. 
b.  attrib. 

»7S5  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.,  to  Bentley  31  Oct.  (1846)  III.  167, 

1  shall  thank  you  for  the  Ormer  shells  and  roots. 

t  O'rmete,  «•  06s.  [OE.  or-mite,  f.  OB-,  with- 
out, beyond  -t-  matte  moderate,  mean,  f.  me/an  to 
measure.]  Measureless,  immense,  excessive. 

£  looo  /KLKKIC  Horn.  II.  164  p«er  laeg  <5a  sum  ornueia  stan. 
a  1100  O.  E.  Chroil.  an.  icoi  (Laud  MS.)  pa  gesomnodc  man 
baer  orrnaete  fyrde  of  Defenisc.es  folces.  c  1JOO  OHMIN  238 
puss  hafebb  Drihhtin  don  wibb  me  (Hiri h  hiss  orrmete  millce. 
Ibui.  13687  And  shulenn  unnderrfon..  Orrmete  pine  inn  helle. 

t  O'rmod,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  or-moJ  ( =  OHG. 
urmuoi),  f.  OR-,  without  +  mod,  mind,  courage, 
MOOD.]  Without  spirit ;  despondent,  despairing. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  viii,  Se  Se  nine  forbencfS  se  be3 
ormod.  c  1000  Joshua  ii.  9<Heptat.)  Dis  folc  is  geirged  and 
ormod  ongean  eow.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  105  pet  we  on 
unilimpan  to  ormode  ne  beon. 

Ormolu  (f-und\u).  [a.  F.  or  moulu,  lit. 
'ground  gold'.]  Originally,  Gold  or  gold-leaf 
ground  and  prepared  for  gilding  brass,  bronze,  or 
other  metal;  hence,  gilded  bronze  used  in  the 
decoration  of  furnitute,  etc.  Now,  An  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  having  the  colour  of  gold. 

1765  H.  WALTOLE  Lett.,  to  H.  S.  Conviay  6  Oct.  (1846)  V. 
82  A  large  funnel  of  bronze  with  or  moulu,  like  a  column. 
1778  Eng.  Gautleer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Birmingham,  Their  orna- 
mental pieces  in  Or-Moulu  are  highly  esteemed  all  over 
Europe.  itiCfAct  sgCea.  111,*:.  52.  636  Any  A  nicies.,  orna- 
mented with  or  manufactured  wholly  or  partly  of  Or  Moulu. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sort.  Res.  l.  iv,  A  whole  immensity  of  Brussels 
carpets,  and  pier-glasses,  and  or -moulu.  x8s«  MOTLEY  Corr. 
(1889)  I.  v.  138  Cabinets  and  caskelsof  every  age,  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  agate,  amber,  ivory,  buhl  and  ormolu.  1875  Lire's 
Diet.  Arts  III.  461  Or-molu,  a  brass  in  which  there  is  less 
zinc  and  more  copper  than  in  the  ordinary  brass  :  the  object 
being  to  obtain  a  nearer  imitation  of  gold  than  ordinary 
brass  affords. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ormolu  clock ;  ormolu- 
varnish,  a  copper,  bronze,  or  imitation-gold  varnish, 
also  called  '  Mosaic  gold'. 

1815  C  M.  WESI.MACOTT  English  Spy  I.  334  Enriched  with 
ormolu  chasings.  1841  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Bloudie  7«c*t 
xiv,  To  gaze  at  your  vases,  Your  pictures  and  or-molu  clocks. 

t  Ormuzi  ne.    Obs.     A   fabric   brought   from 
Ormuz,   near   the  entrance  of  the   Persian  Gulf, 
a  famous  mart  of  the  1'ortuguese  in  the-   i6th  c. 
Probably  the  same  originally  as  ARMO/.KKM;   s< 
also  ORMASI. 

,6.5  1'  1  Ormuzenes,  am 

I'eisiiin  Carols  of  a  u-olidcifull  Imcnessc. 


ORN. 

t  Orn,  ourn  e,  v.  Obs.  [ME.  ourne  corre- 
sponds in  form  to  an  OK.  *ourner :— L.  ornare  to 
fit  out,  equip,  adorn  ;  but  as  the  simple  vb.  is  not 
cited  in  OF.,  which  had  the  compound  aourner  (see 
ADORN),  the  ME.  word  was  app.  either  an  aphetic 
form  of  aournej  or  directly  from  L.  with  the  vowel 
conformed  to  ournement^  ORNAMENT,  and  the 
earlier  aourne^  anourne.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
orig.  Wycliffite  version  of  1382,  in  the  O.  T.  por- 
tion, often  has  the  fuller  anourne,  enottme,  which 
Purvey  changes  to  ourne.  The  15-1 6th  c.  om  is 
conformed  to  F.  orner  or  L.  ornare.] 

trans.  To  adorn,  ornament. 

138*  WYCLIF  Tit.  ii.  10  That  thei  ourne  [1388  onoure]  in 
alle  thingis  the  doctryn  of  oure  sauyour  God.  —  i  Pet. 
iii.5  Holy  wymmen.  .not in  ournement  of  clothingeourneden 
..hem  silf.  1388  —  Gen.  xxiv.  47  Y  hangide  eere  ryngis  to 
ourne  his  face  [1382  to  honoure(f.  r.  anoure)the  face  of  hir]. 
—  Pr0v.  xv.  2  The  tunge  of  wise  men  ourneth  [1382 
enhourneth]  kunnyng.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  Ixvi.  305  (Harl. 
MS.)  Sepulcris.  .ben  maade  faire  withoute,  And  rially  ornyd 
with  precious  clothing  of  silke  and  of  palle.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  193  Eny  unquyk  stole  or  stoon  graued  and  ourned 
with  gold  and  othere  gay  peinting.  1545  JOYE  Exf.  Dan. 


Hence  tO'rned,ourned///,rt.,  adorned;  fO'rn- 
ing,  ourning  vbl.sb.  and///, a.,  adorning. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  iii.  3  Not  with.. curious  ournyng  of 
beer.. or  ournyng  of  clothinge.  1545  JOYE  Exp,  Dan.  iii. 
D  vij  b,  The  preciouse  decent  orned  ymage. 

Orn,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  OE.  yman,  rinnan,  to  RUN. 

Ornabiiity.  rare.  [f.  *ornahle  (f.  L.  ornare  to 
fit  out,  equip,  adorn;  see  -BLE)  -*•  -ITY.]  Capability 
of  being  adorned  or  used  ornamentally. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Fragin.  Univ.  Gram.  Introd,,  Proper- 
ties . .  desirable . .  in  every  language . .  Ornabiiity,  i.  e.  facility 
of  being  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  ornament. 
—  Ess.  Lang.  iv.  §  6  Of  Ornabiiity  or  Decorability. 

t  O'rnacy.  Obs.  [f.  ORNATE  a. :  see  -ACT  a.] 
The  quality  of  being  ornate,  ornateness. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1549,  I  am  supprysed  Of  your 
language . .  Pullyshyd  and  fresshe  is  your  ornacy.  154° 
MORYSINE  Vives1  Introd.  }Vysd.  Fvb,  This  worlde,  is . .  an 
house,  or  a  temple  of  God,  which  of  nought  be  brought  forth 
into  this  shappe  and  ornacy,  that  it  now  is  in.  1606  BIHNIE 
Kirk'Bitriail  (1833)  28  Under  these  three  conditions  (to  wit, 
of  amplitude,  ornacy,  and  vnprostitude  chastity  to  any  other 
use)  it  becomes  a  Kirk. 

Ornament (p'Jnament),^.  Forms:  3~4urne- 
ment,  (4  vrnment),  4-5  ournement,  4-6  orne- 
raent ;  5  ournament,  5-  ornament,  [a.  OF. 
oitrnement)  ornament,  ad.  L.  onidment-um  equip- 
ment, trapping,  ornament,  f.  ornare :  see  ORN  &.] 

f  1.  Any  adjunct  or  accessory  (primarily  for  use, 
but  not  excluding  decoration  or  embellishment) ; 
equipment,  furniture,  attire,  trappings.  Obs. 

0.122$  Ancr.  R.  302  And  makede  hire  ueir..mid  alle  be 
ueire  urnemenz  bet  bitocneS  blisse.  1340  Ayenb.  140  Hy 
hise  agray)>eb  and  azet  mid  alle  hire  ournemens.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  202  And  eek  of  othere  aornementes 
[v.  rr.  aournementes,  ornamentes]  alle  That  vn-to  swich  a 
wedding  sholde  falle.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v. 
xxviii.  (1405)  137  The  hande  is  a  grete  helpe  and  ornament 
of  the  body.  1565-73  COOPER  'lhesaurust  Afihistre,.  .the 
tackling  or  ornaments  of  a  ship.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  K/,v. 
i.  54  The  summe  of  money  which  I  promised . .  For  cloathing 
me  in  these  graue  Ornaments.  ci6xi  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xi. 
450  A  surgeon  is  to  be  preferr'd,  with  physic  ornaments, 
Before  a  multitude.  16. .  R.  JOHNSON  Seven  Champions  it. 
iv.  (1670)  Ej,  All  attired  in  black  and  mournful  Ornaments. 
1682  R.  BURTON  Admir.  Curios.  (1684)  3  Most  of  her 


with  its  Ornaments,  and  the  Legs  regularly  placed,  first 
make  their  Appearance. 

b.  Eccl.  The  accessories  or  furnishings  of  the 
Church  and  its  worship  :  see  quot.  1857. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1284  Wyth  alle  be  vrnmentes  of 
bat  hous  [the  Jewish  Temple].  Ibid.  1799  pe  fylbe  of  be 
freke.  .defowled  hade  pe  ornementes  of  goddez  hous  bat  holy 
were  maked.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  With  many 
ober  ournementz  and  clething  of  Aaron  and  of  |>e  tabernacle. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  xv,  The  other  held  a  crosse 
and  the  ornementys  of  an  aulter.  1482  Monk  of  Eveshnm 
(Arb.)  49  Thoo  thyngys  that  were  necessarye  to  the  orna- 
mentys  of  alle  the  chyrche,  as  yn  lyghtys  or  any  othyr 
thyngys.  1486  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  g  Chalice,  Books,  Vest- 
ments,  and  other  Ornaments  of  holy  Church.  1559  Act  i 
Eliz.  c.  2  §  25  (Act  Uniformitie  Coin.  Prater},  That  suche 
ornaments  of  the  Churche,  and  of  the  ministers  therof, 
shalbe  reteined  and  be  in  vse  as  was  in  this  Churche  of 
England,  by  aucthority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  yere  of 
the  raygne  of  Kyng  Edward  the  vi.  vntil  other  order  shalbe 
therir.  taken.  1565  in  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (Peacock  1866)  60 
Thinventarie  of  all  the  poplshe  ornamentes  that  remaymd  in 
the  Church  of  Calsterworth  at  anie  tyme  sens  the  deathe  of 
the  late  Quene  Marie.  1857  Decis.  Privy  Council  in  Blunt 
Annot.  Prayer-Ik,  p.  Ixx,  The  term  'ornaments'  in  Eccle- 
siastical law  is  not  confined,  as  by  modern  usage,  to  articles 
of  decoration  or  embellishment,  but  it  is  used  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word  *  ornamentum '. . .  In  modern  times,  Organs 
and  Bells  are  held  to  fall  under  this  denomination. 

C.  Ornaments  nibric,  the  rubric  which  stands 
immediately  before  the  Order  for  Morning  and 
Kvening  Prayer  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; 
so  called  as  referring  to  the  'ornaments*  to  be 
used  in  the  Church.  (Cf.  1559  in  b.) 
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1872  Law  Rep.  Adm.  &  Eccl.  Crts.  III.  69  The  ornament 
rubric  in  the  prayer  book  set  forth  by  authority  of  the 
statute.  1888  GLADSTONE  in  \qth  Cent.  Nov.  767  They 
[Q.  Eliz.  and  Govt.]  suffered  the  ornaments  rubric  to  lie 
partially  dormant,  but  they  kept  it  in  force. 

2.  Something  employed  to  adorn,  beautify,   or 
embellish,  or  that  naturally  does  this  ;  a  decoration, 
embellishment. 

1388  WYCLIF  Judith  x.  3  And  sche  took  ournementis 
[1382  onournemens]  of  the  armes,  and  Hlies.  .and  ournede 
hir  silf  with  alle  hir  ournementis.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Ats.  <$• 
Lim.  Man.  vii.  (1885)  125  Rich  stones,  .and  ober  juels  and 
ornamentes  conuenyent  to  his  estate  roiall.  1495  Trevisas 
Earth.  De  P.R.\.  xv.  (W.  de  W.)  h  j  b/2  The  berde  is  the 
hyghnes  and  ournament  of  mannes  face.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  K7,  iv.  i.  29  Or  whether  that  such  Cowards  ought 
to  weare  This  Ornament  of  Knighthood  [the  garter],  yea 
or  no?  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  iv.  iv,  The  Blossoms  are 
in  themselves  great  Ornaments  to  a  Tree.  1731  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  170  f  3  My  mother  sold  some  of  her  ornaments 
to  dress  me  in  such  a  manner  as  might  secure  me  from 
contempt.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  178  Formerly 
the  chateaux  were  the  ornaments  of  France.  1851  D.  WIL- 
SON Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in.  v.  140  Tores,  head-rings,  arm- 
lets, and  other  personal  ornaments.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2}  III.  130  Mere  narration,  when  deprived  of  the  orna- 
ments of  metre. 

b.  fig,   A  quality  or  circumstance  that  confers 
beauty,  grace,  or  honour, 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  4b,  Amonge  other  orna- 
mentes of  the  house  of  Saxony,  this  was  ever  propre  unto  it, 
greatly  to  favour  Religion.  x6ix  BIBLE  i  Pet.  iii.  4  The 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

c.  A  person  who  adorns  or  adds  lustre  to  his 
sphere,  time,  etc. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  53  Thos  singular 
men,  the  late  ornaments  of  Cambridg  and  the  glori  of  Pern- 
brook  Hal.  1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clont  500  She  is  the  orna- 
ment of  womankind.  1681  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  no 
An  ornament  to  the  University.  1774  WABTON  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry  Diss.  ii.  (1840)  I.  p.  cxx,  A  most  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  this  age  was  John  of  Salisbury.  1896  Law  Times 
C.  488/2  Like  so  many  other  ornaments  of  the  Scotch  Bench 
and  Bar,  John  Inglis  was  a  son  of  the  manse. 

3.  The  action  of  adorning  or  fact  of  being  adorned  ; 
adornment,  embellishment,  decoration  (///.  ory^.); 
that  in  which  this  is  embodied  or  consists. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  30  Courage  ..  Approved  oft  in 
perils  manifold,  Which  he  atcniev'd  to  his  great  ornament. 
1611  TOURNEUR  At  It.  Trag.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1878  I.  15  Accomple- 
ments  are  more  for  ornament  Then  use.  1667  MILTON  P.  L, 
v.  280  The  pair  that  clad  Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling 
o're  his  brest  With  regal  Ornament.  1739  HUME  Hunt,  Nat. 
(1874)  I.  Introd.  307  The  improvement  or  ornament  of  the 
human  mind.  1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revis.  (ed.  4)  245  There 
was  no  beauty,  .either  of  artful  ornament,  or  natural  wild- 
ness.  1883  L.  F.  DAY  Every-Day  Art  i,  Ornament  is  the 
Art  of  every  Day. 

b.  Mere  adornment  ;  outward  show  or  display. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  HI.  ii.  74  So  may  the  outward  showes 
be  least  themselues  :  The  world  is  still  deceiu'd  with  orna- 
ment. Ibid.  97  Thus  ornament  is  but..  The  seeming  truth 
which  cunning  times  put  on  To  intrap  the  wisest. 


Ornament  (^uname*nt,  ^uname'nt),^.  [f.  OR- 
NAMENT sb.  Cf.  mod.F.  (igth  c.)  ornementer.] 
trans.  To  furnish  with  ornament,  to  make  orna- 
mental ;  to  adorn,  deck,  embellish,  beautify. 

1720  POPE  Iliad  xvin.  Observ.  1457  The  Divisions,  Pro- 
jections, or  Angles  of  a  Roof  are  left  to  be  ornamented  at 
the  Discretion  of  the  Painter.  1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Orna- 
ment, to  set  off,  beautify,  enrich,  make  handsome.  1758 
BLACKSTONE  Study  of  Law  in  Comm.  Introd.  i.  26  It 
will  ornament  and  assist  them  all.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFK 
Italian  i,  Some  copies  from  the  antique,  which  ornamented 
a  cabinet  of  the  Vivaldi  palace.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart. 
xxix,  A  man,  formed  to  ornament,  to  enlighten,  and  to  de- 
fend his  country.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  iii,  He  had 
ornamented  his  hat  with  a  cluster  of  peacock's  feathers. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  332  The  fountains  ..shall  be 
ornamented  with  plantations  and  buildings  for  beauty. 

Hence  Orname'nted///.  a. 

1736  THOMSON  Liberty  v.  347  That  very  Portion,  which  .  . 
might  make  the  smiling  Public  rear  Her  ornamented  Head. 
1769  Jiinius  Lett,  xxxi,  141  The  ornamented  style  he  has 
adopted.  1838  THIRLWAI.L  Greece  xxxvi.  IV.  405  The  prizes 
.  .consisted  of  ornamented  armour  and  weapons. 

Ornamentabi-lity.  \i*ornamentable  (f.  ORNA- 
MENT v.}  +  -ITY.]  Capability  of  being  adorned  : 
=  ORNABILITT. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  £ss.  Lang,  iv.  §  i  Properties  desirable 
in  a  language.  .  .  Decorability,  or  or  namen  lability,  as  opposed 
to  baldness. 

Ornamental  (^mame-ntal),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  L. 
ornament-urn  ORNAMENT  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature 
of  an  ornament,  serving  as  an  ornament  or  decora- 
tion; adding  beauty  and  attractiveness;  decorative. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  To  Rdr.  avj,  Digressions, 
Corollaries,  or  ornamentall  conceptions.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Iniq.  257  The  ornamental  Pompousness  in  Idolatry. 
1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step-moth.  Ded.,Men.  .Useful  and  Orna- 
mental to  the  Age  they  live  in.  1703  T.  N.  City  <y  C. 
Purchaser  54  By  the  word  Ornamental  work,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  Bricklayers  Work  ;  all  kind  of  Brick-work,  that  is 
hewed  with  an  Ax,  or  rubbed  on  a  Rubbing-stone,  or  of 
Stone  wrought  with  Chissels,  or  rubbed  with  Stones,  or 
Cards.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xix.  (1813)  319  These 
ornamental  trees  are  proper  to  plant  at  the  back  of  shrub- 
beries. 1855  London  as  it  is  to-day  112  A  large  piece  of 
ornamental  water.  1876  J.  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Path  vi,  The 
male  dress  of  the  time,  is  more  or  less  ornamental.  Mod. 
It  may  be  useful,  it  certainly  is  not  ornamental. 

B.  sb.pl.  Things  that  are  ornamental;    adorn- 
ments, embellishments,  as  opposed  to  essentials. 


ORNATE. 

1650  H.  BROOKE  Conserv.  Health  240  The  other  two  are 
Ornamentals  that  adde  to  its  perfection  but  not  to  its 
essence.  1659  GAUDKN  Tears  Church  \,  xi.  86  Seeking  to 
deface  the  Pinnacles  and  Ornamen  tails  of  Religion,  but  not 
capable  to  shake  the  foundations  of  it.  1761  Ann.  Reg. 
242  On  the  table  between  each  service  was  placed  near  100 
cold  ornamentals.  1863  S.  L.  J.  Life  in  South  II.  ii. -63 
French,  music  and  the  ornamentals. 

Hence  Ornainenta'lity,  condition  of  being  orna- 
mental ;  concr.  that  which  is  ornamental ;  Orna- 
me'ntalize  v.,  to  make  ornamental ;  Orname'ntal- 
ness  (Bailey,  vol.  II.  1727). 

1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  152  Her  picture  . .  looks  very 
fine  indeed  in  its  gilt  ornamentality.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk. 
Gt.  HI.  xix.  (1872)  I.  263  This  doubled  wish . .  first  set  the  poor 
man  thinking  of  expensive  ornamentalities.  1892  L.  F.  DAY 
Nature  in  Ornament  \.  76  Such  undergrowth  must  be  orna- 
mentalised  accordingly. 

prname'ntalism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The 
principle  or  practice  of  being  ornamental. 

1862  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Fraser's  Mag.  Aug.  195  The 
Belgian  sculpture  verges  towards  ornamental  ism.  1866 
Illustr.  Lend.  News  i  Dec.  526/3  The  intentional  orna- 
mentalism  of  execution. 

Orname-ntalist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  occupies  himself  with  ornamental  art. 

1837  Blackw.  Mag:  XLI.  184  The  ambitious  ornamentalist 
who  will  be  half  artist,  will  issue  but  tasteless,  displeasing, 
incongruous  productions.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  q  June  5/2 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  who  followed,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
designer  and  ornamentalist. 

Orname*ntally,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LJT  2.] 
In  an  ornamental  manner ;  with  a  view  to  orna- 
mentation. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Ckaract.,  Misc.  v.  ii.  280  Other  politer 
Tracts  ornamentally  writ,  for  publick  use.  1787  M.  CUTLER 
in  Life,  Jrnls.  fy  Corr.  (1888)  I.  273  They  are  neither  placed 
ornamentally  nor  botanically,  but . .  jumbled  together  in 
heaps.  1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.v.  277/2  However  orna- 
mentally or  beautifully  formed  it  may  be. 

t  Orname  ntary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  orna- 
ment-urn ORNAMENT  + -ART:  cf. documentary ,  etc.] 
=  ORNAMENTAL. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  332  Which  might  serve 
as  a  sort  of  Index  supplementary,  or  as  an  Ornamentary 
Appendix  to  those  Annals. 

Ornamentation  (^inament^-Jan).  [f.  ORNA- 
MENT v.  +  -ATION  :  cf.  mod.F.  ornementation^\ 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  ornamenting;    the 
state  of  being  adorned ;  the  subordinate  branch 
of  art  which  deals  especially  with  ornament. 

1860  MILL  Repr.  Govt.  (1861)  49  To  the  amusement  and 
ornamentation  of  private  life.  1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng. 
Cathedr.  \<yth  C.  vii.  249  The  philosophy  of  architectural 
ornamentation  is  continually  being  more  deeply  sifted.  1866 
Conih.  Mag.  May  £44  In  the  comparatively  petty  art  of 
ornamentation,  in  rings,  brooches,  croziers,  rehc-cases,  and 
so  on,  he  has  done  just  enough  to  show  his  delicacy  of 
taste,  his  happy  temperament. 

2.  That   in  which  the  process  of  ornamenting 
is  embodied;  the  ornaments  which  adorn  a  thing 
collectively ;  ornament  in  general. 

1851  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II,  in.  v.  135  A  great 
similarity  is  traceable  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  whole 
northern  races  of  Europe.  1879  LUBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  v.  160 
The  ornamentation  on  the  arms,  implements,  and  pottery., 
consists  of  geometrical  patterns. 

Oriiaiue  liter,  [f.  ORNAMENT  v.  +  -ER].]  One 
who  (or  that  which)  ornaments;  an  artist  who 
devotes  himself  to  decoration. 

1825  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1492  This  . .  profuse  orna- 
mentor  of  whatever  is  permitted  to  afford  it  support  [the 
ivy].  1852  WRIGHT  Celt,  Rout,  fy  Sax.  (1861)  218  The  orna- 
menter  would  proceed  by  dipping  the  thumb,  or  a  round 
mounted  instrument,  into  the  slip.  1884  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  24  Jan.  3/3  Bedstead  Ornamenters. — Good 
Workmen  used  to  Flowers. 

Orname'ntist.  [f.  ORNAMENT  sb.  +  -IST.] 
A  professional  decorator;  a  designer  of  ornaments. 

1845  W.  B.  SCOTT  (title)  The  Ornamentist,  or  Artisan's 
Manual  in  the  Various  Branches  of  Ornamental  Art.  1864 
Daily  TeL  29  June,  Manufacturers  want  the  services  of 
good  ornamentists.  1888  F.  G.  JACKSON  Decor.  Design  iv. 
88  Shapes . .  worth  the  attention  of  the  ornamentist. 

Ornate  (^in^'t,  /un^t),///.  a.  Also  5-6  ornat. 
[ad.  L.  ornat-iiSj  pa.  pple.  of  orna-re  :  see  ORN.] 

*|*1.  as  pa.  pple.  Adorned,  ornamented  (with}. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  111.317  Afowle  man  did  schewe 
..to  Diogenes  his  place  ornate  with  riche  apparaile.  1530 
ELVOT  Gov.  \.  iii,  A  sufficient  nombre,  ornate  with  vertue  and 
wisedome.  1771  Antiq.  Sarisb.  187  An  image  of  God  the 
Father ..  ornate  with  red  stones. 

2.  as  adj.  Ornamented ;  elaborately  adorned ; 
highly  decorated  or  embellished.  Alsoy?^-. 

1503  HAWES  E.ramp.  Virt.  vii.  xxix,  Lyke  a  vessell  chosen 
and  made  ornat  1538  STARKEY  England  n.  i.  178  Our 
cuntrey..wyl  not  suffur  to  be  so  ornat  and  so  beutyful  in 
euery  degre  as  other  cuntreys  be.  1671  MILTON  Santson 
712  Femal  of  sex  it  seems,  That  so  bedeckt,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing  Like  a  stately  Ship  Of  Tarsus.  1839 
COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  II.  329  Thou  brightest  star  of 
star-bright  Italy !  Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures 
thine.  1882  Contcmp.  Rev.  XLII.  681  If  we  go  to  churches 
where  the  services  are  ornate,  we  see  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  women  than  we  wish  to  see. 

b.  Of  literary  or  oratorical  style :  Embellished 
with  choice  language  or  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1973  Bookes  of  his  ornat 
endyting,  That  is  to  al  his  land  enlumynyng.  1538  Songs 
Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  71  Because  the  mater  bene  so  vyle,  It 
may  nocht  have  an  ornate  style.  1564  HKCON  ll'k$.  Gen. 


ORNATE. 

Pirf.,  The  eloquent  orators  with  lln-ir  sugared  anil  ornate    | 

lire.  1816  Gfiitl.  /!/,>,,.  I.XXXVI.  I.  51  The  ornate 
style  of  poetry.  1858  CI.AIISH>M'.  llmiin  III.  531  In 
,|i,  ii,>n  S'iiuil  is  oriial.-  and  HOIII.T  simpli-. 

t  Orna  te,  v.    Obs.     [f.  1-.  onuit-,  ppl.  stem  of 

orniii'f  :    see  prec.  and  -ATE  •'.]     trans.   To  orna- 
ment, adorn,  embellish. 

I49S  Tnvisa's  ISarth.  De  P.  R.  xvil.  cxvi.  (W.  de  W.)  S  j  b/i 
r.iltii.i  is  a  tree  of  vyctory,  for  therwyth  the  vyctours  honde  is    | 
ornat  yd.   1508  FISIIEK  7  I'tnit.  /'j.cli.  Wks.  (1876)  181  Yf  thou 
woldeedyfy  and ornatetliychyrcheon  this  maner.  1611  SPEED    ; 
Hist.  Gt.  Krit.  IX.  xxi.  §  134. 1037  All  these  foresail  I  figures, 
stories,  and  ornaments  shall  be  made  to  garnish  and  ornate 
the  two  Pillars  of  the  Church.     1651  Fuller's  Atel  Redw., 
Piscator  (1867)  II.  313  I' th' German  tongue  the  Bible  he 
translated,  And  it  with  learn'd  Analysis  ornated. 

Hence  f  Orna'ted  ppl.  a.,  f  Orna'ting  vbl.  sb. 

1491  CAXTON  I'itas  Patr.  (W.de  W.  1495)  n.  1760/2  Som. 
tyme  ornatynge  of  wordes  maketh  the  proposycion  to  be 
witlulrawcn  fro  the  trouthe.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Whs.  (N.).  Had  I  that  admir'd  ornated  stile  Of  Petrark. 

Ornately  (see  the  adj.),  adv.     [f.  ORNATE  a. 

+  -I.Y  2.]  In  an  ornate  manner ;  with  ornate  lan- 
guage ;  ornamentally,  elegantly ;  with  decoration. 

c  1460  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philas.  43}  A  king  sholde  enfourme 
his sone..tospekeornatly  with equite.  a  1548  HALL Chron., 
1 1  tu.  I  "III,  94  b,  A  solempne  oracion,  to  whom  the  F.mpcrors  | 
Secretary  answered  ornatly.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  xviii.  (1623)  922  He  rehearsed  them  the  same  matter 
;iKaine..so  well  and  oinately,  soeuidenlly  and  plaine.  1854 
H.  MILLER  Sch.  f,  Schm.  (1858)  342  Some  of  the  ornately 
sculptured  foliage. 

Orna'teness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  ornate. 

1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  n.  i.  36  Ornatcness,  adorn,  set 
out,  Deck,  beautifie.  embellish,  trimm.  a  1849  POE  R .  Dawes 
Wks.  1864  1 1 1.  153  A  well-disciplined  ornateness  of  language. 

Ornation (fJnfi 'Jon ).  rare.  \sA.\j.ornatidn-em, 
n.  of  action  from  orn-are  to  adorn.]  The  action  of 
adorning;  the  condition  of  being  adorned ;  adorn- 
ment, ornament,  t  equipment ;  ornamentation. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  37/1  Thus  in  sixe  dayes  was 
heven  and  erthe  made  and  alle  the  ornation  of  them.  1675 
tr.  Machiamlli's  Prince  I)ed.  (1883)  10  Nor  have  I  beautified 
..it  with  rhetorical  ornations.  1879  [LmcHAM)  Sci.  Taste 
i.  6  The  extravagant  floridity  of  Genoese  ornation. 

t  Ornative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
orniire  to  adorn  :  see  -ATIVE.]  Tending  or  serving 
to  adorn ;  decorative. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  III.  I.  54  An  ornative  and 
exemplary  reason. 

II  Ornatrix  (pjn^i'triks).  [L.  ornatrix  female 
adorner.]  A  woman  who  adonis,  a  tire-woman. 

1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  in.  vii,  The  ornatrix  (i.  e.  hairdresser) 
slowly  piled,  one  above  the  other,  a  mass  of  small  curls. 

Ornature  (p-inatuu).  rare.  [a.  F.  ornature 
(i  530  in  Godef.)  =  It.  ornatura,  ad.  late  L.  ornatura 
ornament,  ornamentation,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  ontare, 
see  -UBE.]  Ornamentation,  adornment,  decoration: 
embellishment ;  ornament. 

1538  LELAND  /tin.  I.  New  Years  Gift  p.  xxi,  A  thing  that 
desired  to  be  sumwhat  large,  and  to  have  ornature.  1601 
B.  JONSON /Was/win,  i.  45  A  mushroom,  for  all  your  other 
ornatures.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Ornature,  a  setting  forth,  trim- 
ming, or  adorning  [ed.  1706  substitutes  Ornament].  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvm.  113  Vestments.,  stiff  With  ornature 
of  gold.  1886  BI.ACKIE  in  v)th  Cent.  Apr.  531  The  Gothic 
Castle  with  its.  .grotesque  ornature  of  all  kinds. 

Orndern,  orndorn,  dial,  ft,  UNDERN  Obs. 

t  Orne,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  and  sense  uncer- 
tain.] ?  Careful,  particular. 

,11125.1  ncr.  R.  370  Bute  be  on  . .  was  ornure  of  mete  &  of 
drunche  |)en  be  twei oore.  c isijSHOREHAM  PoenaCE.  E.  T.  S.) 
77/2214  J>e  syxte  onleke  swete  ihesus,  Of  ordre  nobyng  orne. 

fOrne,  a*  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  a.  OF.  orne, 
with  mutescent  e  as  in  assign  (sb.^),  etc.]  Ornate. 

CI430  Freemasonry  (ed.  Halliw.  1840)  569  Rethoryk 
men  yth  with  orne  speche  amonge. 

|lOrn6  (crron.  -<fe),  F.  =  'adorned',  in  cottage 
onii' :  see  COTTAGE  4. 

1811  SHELLEY  St.  Inyne  xi.  Pr.  Wits.  1888  I.  207  A 
cottaceornee,  which  I  possess  at  some  little  distance  hence. 

t  Ornel.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  ornel,  pi.  ornaulx 
( 1 4th  i  fth  c.  in  Godef.).]  A  kind  of  rather  soft 
white  building  stone. 

1441  in  Willis's  Clark  Camtr!d'ge(\WS\  1.  386  Fraughtage 
of  x  tonne  of  Ornell  fro  london  vn  to  ye  College.  1443 
1HJ.  388  Fraught  of  Cj  quarter  and  a-half  of  Ornel. 

Ornement,  obs.  form  of  ORNAMENT. 

t  OrneO-,  repr.  Gr.  bpvto-,  comb,  form  of  Spvfov 
=  upvn  bird,  in  numerous  compounds ;  hence  the 
obs.  t  Orneosoo-pic,  t  Orneo'seopist :  see  quot. 

1717  BAILEY,  vol.  II,  Orneoscopicks,  Omens  or  Predictions 
given  from  the  Flight,  etc.  of  Birds.  Ibid.,  Orneoscopists, 
Augurs  or  I)iviners  by  Birds.  [So  1730-6  (folio).] 

tOrni-,  an  irregular  substitute  for  ORNEO-  or 
ORNITHO-  in  f  Ornisco-pic,  t  Orni'soopist, 
tOrni'soopy:  see  quots.,  and  cf.  prec. 

1775  Asu,  •<!» -w/.v.  -'/:V\.  the  omens  or  predictions  drawn 
from  [lie  observation  of  birds.  1755  JOHNSON,  *Orniscopist, 
pnewlio  examines  the  flight  of  birds,  in  order  to  foretel  futur- 
ity. 1775111. \sn.  1828  in  WHISTF.R,  and  in  some  mod.  Diets. 
1890  Ct-Htnn'  Diet.,  *Ornisct>py,  same  as  omithoscopy. 

1  O'rnify,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  ornefy.  [irreg. 
f.  F.  orner  or  L.  oma-re  to  adorn  +  -FY.]  trans. 
To  adorn,  ornament. 

1594  T.  lU'iMNCFm.n  tr.  Machiavellis  Florentine  Hist. 
(1595)  48  They  likewise  omened  their  city  with  new  build- 
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inss.  i6o»  Spr.AR  lion.  Mil.  \  Cr::  T.  xxi.  57  Permitting 
ih'-iu  also  to  iituific  iticir  weapons  with  sillier  and  gold. 
1633  J.  IX IKK  ttfit.  Sfpltiaz.  <,v.  As  i  In-  M.iisier-worke.men 
had  shewed  thrir  Aiu  in  imlw  IlisliiiK.;  :unl  ornifyin^  cvory 
thing.  1671  BKYI>ALI.  La-w  No6il.  *t  Gentry  8  A  Duke  is 
Oriuficd  with  a  Surcoat  Mantle  and  Hood  at  his  Creation. 

II  Ornis  (7'Jiiis).  [a.  Gur.  (>;•«»>,  a.  (Jr.  upvii  bird. 
(Introd.  c  1859.)]  A  collective  term  for  the  birds 
or  bird  life  of  a  region  or  country ;  =  avifauna. 

1861  fit's  292  (heading)  On  the  Diversity  of  the  Estimate 
of  the  European  Ornis  and  its  causes  [tr.  Ger.  paper  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bla.siiisl.  i88>  in  Eiiin,  Rev.  Apr.  474  An  onus 
more  anomalous  in  its  admixture  of  forms,  but  poorer  as 
regards  species.  1893  rroc.  Somerset  Arch,  tr  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.  IDS  This  number  appears  inadequate  to  represent  the 
Ornis  of  so  large  a  county  as  Somerset. 

Ornithian  (i>anrj>ian),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  o/»r- 
fiios  the  north  wind  which  brought  the  birds  of 
passage,  f.  opvu,  opvW-  bird  ;  hence  \nituiv  upvtSlat 
(Arist.  Acharn.\  a  tempest  of  birds,  an '  Ornithian 
gale  '.]  Bringing  birds ;  laden  with  birds. 


18351  tr.  Aristophanes,  A  cAarnians  36  D.  What  bring  you  ? 
B.  Ducks,  jackdaws,  woodcocks,  tufted-ducks,  landrails, 
divers.  D.  Marry  then,  like  an  Ornithian  gale,  you  have 
come  to  the  market. 

Ornithic    (f-mi'bik),   a.      [ad.   Gr.    tpvlOticus 
bird-like,   f.   opvis  bird.      So   mod.F.  ornithique 
(1875  in  Littre1).]     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  birds;    I 
characteristic  of  birds ;  of  the  bird  kind  ;  avian. 

1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  226  Retaining  its 
ornithic  type.  1865  Reader  29  July  123/3  The  ornithic 
character  of  the  cast  of  the  brain-cavity.  1806  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  Introd.  21  The  ornithic  portion  of  the  Fauna  of 
any  particular  country. 

b.  Dealing  with  or  skilled  in  birds. 
41876  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Garden  (1880)  II.  09  A  point 
I  am  not  ornithic  enough  to  explain.    1881  Rt  SKIN  Love's 
Meinie  I.  iii.  126  You  will  scarcely  find  in  any  ornithic 
manual  more  than  a  sentence,  .about  their  hearing. 

Ornithichnite  (funibi-knait).  [ad.  mod.  L. 
ornithichnites,  i.  Gr.  Spns,  6pt>T$-,  bird  +  <xvos track: 
see  -ITE !  and  ICHNITE.  Often  used  in  the  L.  form.] 
A  fossil  footprint  of  a  bird,  or  bird-like  reptile;  ] 
applied  orig.  to  those  found  in  Triassic  deposits  in 
Connecticut,  now  attributed  to  dinosaurs. 

1836  HITCHCOCK  in  Amer.  Jrttl.  Sci.  XXIX.  315,  I  in-    I 
elude  all  the  varieties  of  tracks  under    the  term   Ornitk-    \ 
ichnites  ;.. signifying  stony  bird  tracks.     Ibid.  324  Some  of    I 
the  specimens  of  Ornithichnites,  which  I  regard  as  produced 
by  a  three  toed  bird,  may  have  been  made  by  one  with  four 
toes.    1845  LYELL  Trav.  N.  Amer.  I.  95  Red  sandstone., 
remarkable  for  its  ornithichnites.     1848  I.OWELL  Biglow  P. 
12  Apr.  (1867)  93  The  Runes  resemble  very  nearly  the  ornith- 
ichnites or  fossil  bird-tracks  of  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

So  O  rnithichnoloiry  [see  -OLOGY],  the  branch 
of  paloeontology  which  deals  with  ornithichnites. 

1836  HITCHCOCK  in  Amer.  JrnJ.  Sci.  XXIX.  315  Since  this 
is  a  department  of  oryctology  hitherto  unexplored . .  I  should 
call  it  ornilhichnotogy. 

Oruithine  (^anibain).     Chem.     [f.  Gr.  uprii- 
bird  +  -INKS.]     A  base,  CjHuNjOj,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  ORNITHURIC  acid,  q.v. 
1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1446  [see  OHNITHURIC]. 
Ornithi'vorous,  a.  rare,    [irreg.  f.  Gr.  l>p»W- 
bird-  +  L.  -vor-us:  see  -VOROCS.]   Bird-devouring. 
1857  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.     1884  J.  E.  TAYLOR  Sagacity 
of  Plants  276  The  larger  and  peculiarly-constructed  nepen- 
thes,  therefore,  may  be  ornithivorous  as  well  as  insectivorous. 
Ornitho-,  bef.  vowel  ornith-.repr.  Gr.  opvWo-, 
&pvW-,  combining  form  of  upvts  bird,  as  in  opvlOo- 
Of/pay  bird-catcher,  opvT9o-<payos  bird-eating,  etc., 
used  in  Eng.  to  form  numerous  scientific  terms : 
see  the  following,  and  the  Main  words  below. 

The  pronunciation  varies  with  the  place  of  the  stress; 
when  the  primary  stress  falls  on  the  following  element,  there 
must  be  a  secondary  stress  on  ornitho-,  which  according  to 
the  etymology  ougnt  to  be  ornT-tho-,  and  is  so  pronounced 
by  most  English  scholars  in  learned  words ;  but  conforma- 
tion to  o'-mitho'logy,  o'rnitho'logist,  has  established  o'-rnltho- 
lo'gical  (instead  of  ornfthoio'gicaf>,  the  analogy  of  which 
has  introduced  o'rnltho-  into  other  words  in  popular  use. 

Ornrthotoio-graphy,  the  life-history  of  a  bird 

or     birds  ;     hence     Orni'thobiojrra-pliical     a. 

Orni  thocepha'lic,  Orni  thoce'phalous   a.   [Gr. 

n«pa\ri  head],  shaped  like  a  bird's  head  (Mayne 

Expos.  Lex.  1857).    Orntthoco-prolite,  an  avian 

coprolite,  fossil  birds'  dung.      Orni'thoco'pros, 

the  dung  of  birds,  guano.    Ornttholetrcism  [Gr. 

ACVKO?  white],  albinism  in  birds  (Mayne).    Orni'- 

thome-lanism    [Gr.  ftiXav  black],    melanism    in 

birds  (Mayne).    Orntthomyious  a.  [Gr.  pv£a(ir 

to  suck],  living   parasitically  on  birds  (Mayne). 

Orni  thopa-ppi  pi.  [iroinros  grandfather,  ancestor]. 

an  order  of  Jurassic  birds  of  archaic  type,  repre- 

J   sented  by  the  genns  Archxopteryx ;  hence  Orni:tho- 

pa'ppica.  Ornitho-pteroima.  [Gr.  ittto&v  feather, 

wing],   bird-winged,    having   wings   like   a    bird. 

Orni'thotrophe   nonce-wd.  [Gr.   rpo<f<!s  feeder], 

i    a  place  to  which  birds  are  attracted  by  food,  so  as 

j    to  come  under  observation. 

1816  Dov  ASTON  in  Bewick's  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  6)  I.  Pref.  5, 

I  examined,  .no  less  than  twenty  three  sorts  of  birds  in  and 

,    about  my  Ornithotrophe,  as  I  humourously  denominate  it. 

II  Omithodelphia  (f>.m3i)wde-lna\  sb.pl.  Zool. 

[mod.L.  (De  Blainville  18..),  f.  ORNITHO- -r  Gr. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

o>X</>-vv  womb  f  -IA  2.]  Hi-  lilninvillf' ,  name  fur 
the  lowest  of  the  three  sub-classes  of  the  Mam 
malia,  identical  with  the  1'rotolheria  of  later 
zoologists.  The  snb-class,  deriving  its  name  Irom 
the  ornithic  character  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
consists  of  a  single  order,  the  fltonolremala,  con- 
taining  the  two  genera  J'lf/u'ilna  and  Ornitho 
rhynchus.  Hence  Ornithode  Iphian,  Ornitho- 
delphic,  Ornithode'lphid,  Ornithode  Iphoni, 
adjs.,  of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
Omithodelphia. 

1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  V'ertcb.  An.  114.  187*  M IVART  Elttn. 
Anat.  18  The  3rd  sub-class  is  called  Omithodelphia,  and  the 
animals  comprised  within  it  are  termed  Orntthodelphous 
mammals.  1879  D.  M.  WALLACE  Avstralas.  iii.  57  The 
lowest  group  of  mammals — the  sub-class  Omithodelphia  or 
Alonotremata,  consisting  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
animals  on  the  globe. 

II  Ornithogaea  (c-maihodj/'-a,  -g'"a).  Zoogeog. 
[mod.L. ,  I.  Gr.  SptTto-  bird-  +  ^oTa  land.]  A  pro- 
posed term  for  a  division  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth,  characterized  by  the  existence  of  many 
peculiar  birds,  including  formerly  some  gigantic 
species,  and  by  the  absence  of  Mammalia,  except 
bats,  seals,  and  whales.  It  corresponds  to  the  New 
Zealand  region  of  some  authors.  Hence  Ornitho- 
gn'an  a. 

1874  P.  L.  SCLATER  in  Manchester  Sci.  Lect.  Ser.  vi.  v.  79 
Wemaydivide  our  earth,  .intofourdivisions. .  IV. .  .Ornitho- 
gxa—  Bird-land.  1899  W.  L.  &  P.  L.  SCLATER  Ctogr.  Mam- 
mals Introd.  ii  Mr.  Gill.. has  proposed  a  division  of  the 
Earth  into  nine  'realms'.  ..  (8)  ITie  Ornitho-gzan  (  =  New 
Zealand). 

t  Omrthogal.  Obs.  Also  8  -gale.  [ad.  L. 
ornilhogall  (I'finy),  or  Gr.  6pt>'Mya\oi> ,  {.  u/wiflo- 
bird-  +  70X0  milk  ;  in  Bot.  L.  Ornithogalum 
(Tournefort,  1700).]  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Orni- 
thogalum  umbellattini) ;  also  an  anglicized  form 
of  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus. 

1578  LYTE  Dfdoens  11.  xlvii.  205  Dioscorides  writeth  of 
Ornithogal  that  the  bulbus  or  round  roote  thereof  may  be 
eaten.  [1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  208  June. . .  Flowers 
in  Prime  or  yet  lasting  ..  Pinks, ..  Ornithogalum.)  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Ornithogale,  an  Herb  call'd  Star  of  Bethlehem,  or 
Dogs-Onion.  1715  BRADLEY  h'emi.  Diet.  s.y.  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, The  Arabick .  .and  that  call'd  the  Indian  Ornithogale, 
are  most  esteem'd.  [  1895  Greenhouse  Coinp.  I.  116  Tunicate 
bulbs,  as  some  of  the  Ornithogalum&J 

Ornithoid  (/uniboid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  bpvW-  bird 
+  -OID.]  Resembling  a  bird ;  approaching  birds 
in  structure  :  esp.  applied  to  certain  reptiles. 

1858  HITCHCOCK  Ichnot.  New  Engl.  105,  I  attach  the 
Typopus  to  the  ornuhoid  Lizards.  1895  I'op.  Sci.  Mmthly 
Sept.  693  Omithoid  lizards  or  batrachians. 

Ornitholeucism  :  see  ORNITHO-. 

Ornitholite  ^ni-jKnait).  [f.  ORNITHO-  +  -LITE.] 
A  fossil  of  a  bird  or  fragment  of  a  bird. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1836  HITCHCOCK  in  Amer.  jfmJ.  Sci. 
XXIX.  307  For  this  paucity  of  ornitholites,  geologists  have 
.  .assigned  probable  reasons.  1869  GILLMORE  tr.  Figiiier's 
Reptiles  4  Birds  Introd.  3  Traces  had  been  discovered.. of 
certain  Ornitholites.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Tejct-bk.  Giol.  xix.  370 
Many  unknown  fragments  of  bird-bones  are. .ranked  under 
the  general  term  ornitholites. 

HenceOrnitholl  'tic  a.,  asin '  ornitholitic  remains'. 

Oraithologer  (^rniJvlodjsj).  rare.   [f.  ORNI- 

THOLOG-Y  +  -EH1.]    =  ORNITHOLOGIST. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  t,  Min.  134  Savonarola  pre- 
ferreth  it  before  the  Bustard  or  Thrush,  so  Bapt  Fier.  Yet 
the  Ornithologcr  and  Volateranus  deny  it, 

OrnitholO'gic,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  tpyi0o\6y-os 
speaking  or  treating  of  birds  -I-  -1C.]  =  next. 

1846  in  WORCESTER. 

Ornithological  Omib^lp-dgikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ornithology; 
relating  to  the  study  of  birds.  (In  quot  1875  catachr. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  birds,  avian,  ornithic.) 

1801  MONTAGU  (tilU>  Ornithological  Dictionary;  or  Alpha- 
betical Synopsis  of  British  Birds.  i8i»  Pennant' sZofl  II. 
88  Mr.  Montagu.. has  given  a  very  detailed  description  of 
it  in  his  . .  ornithological  dictionary.  1814  Miss  MITFORD 
Milage  Ser.  1. 1 1 863)  204  The  ornithological  ear  of  the  master 
was  struck  bya  regular  and  melodious  call,  the  note,  as  he 
averred,  of  a  sky-lark.  187$  Miss  BRADDON  Streuigt  World 
II.  i.  9  A  marvellous  specimen  of  the  ornithological  race. 

Hence  Ornitholo'gically  adv.,  according  to 
ornithology,  from  an  ornithological  point  of  view. 

Ornithologist  MtodhrtMjbt).  [f.  as  ORNI- 
THOLOGY +  -1ST.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed 
in  ornithology ;  a  student  of  birds. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordshire  177  She  may  be  placed  amongst 
them  by  future  Ornithologist*.  I7««  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768) 
I.  135  This  is  the  gyrfalco  of  all  the  ornithologists  except 
Linnaeus.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  IF.  Introd.  11  No  one,  noi 
an  ornithologist,  has  contributed  more  to  the  advance  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  birds  of  the  West. 

So  Omitho-logime  v..  to  pursue  the  study  of  bi 

1891  Cd.  Wards  Apr.  238/2  One  day  in  early  summer, 
whilst  ornithologizing  amongst  the  mountains. 

Ornithology    (^ni)vl6d.?i).      [ad.  mod. 

ornitholagia  (Aldrovandus,  1599),  f.  Or.  dprtt 


Drancii    ui    w*w«j»j    "  im...  -  .- 

nature  and  habits.     (liy  Fuller  used  otherwise.) 


ORNITHOMANCY. 

[1655  FULLER  (title)  Ornitho-Logte  :  or,  the  Speech  of  Birds. 
Hence  1670  in  BLOUNT.J 

[1676  WILLUGHBV  (title)  Ornithologiae  I.ibri  tres,  recognovit 
..J.  Raius.]  1678  RAY  (title)  Ornithology,  translated  into 
English  and  enlarged  [tr.  of  prec.].  i7o6Pnn.LiPS(ed.  Kersey), 
Ornithology,  a  Discourse  or  Description  of  the  several  kinds 
and  natures  of  Birds.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1828  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  15  The  lectures  on  ornithology,  with 
which. .he  had  thought  fit  to  favour  Fanny.  1893  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  Introd.  20  The  other  work  to  the  importance  of 
which  on  Ornithology  in  this  country  allusion  has  been  made 
is  Bewick's  History  of  British  Birds  (1797-1804). 

Ornithoniaucy  (^Jii3i'))omas:nsi\  [ad.  med. 
or  mod.  L.  ormthomantia,  a.  Gr.  opvWo/iavreia 
divination  from  birds,  augury,  f.  opvWo-  bird-  + 
HavTfia  divination :  see  -MANCY.]  Divination  by 
means  of  the  flight  and  cries  of  birds ;  augury. 

1652  GAULK  Magastrom.  165  Ornithomancy  [divining]  by 
Birds.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.,  Ornithomancy,  among 
the  Greeks,  was  the  same  with  augury  among  the  Romans. 
1840  DE  QUINCEY  Mod.  Superst.  Wks.  1862 111.317  Ornitho- 
mancy, or  the  derivation  of  omens  from  the  motions  of  birds, 
grew  into  an  elaborate  science. 

So  Ornithoma'iitic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  orni- 
thomancy ;  Ornithoma'ntist,  a  diviner  by  birds 
(Bailey  vol.  II.  1727). 

Ornithomelanism,  etc.  :  see  OHNITHO-. 

Ornithomo  rphic,  a.  [f.  Gr.  upviOuiiop<p-os 
bird-shaped  (nopcpri  form)  4-  -1C.]  Having  the  form 
and  appearance  of  a  bird  ;  birdlike. 

1887  LANG  Myth,  Ritual  fy  Relig.  II.  4  Between  these  two 
ornithomorphic  creators  the  strife  was . .  fierce.  \1yiNational 
Observer  1 1  Mar.  418/2  The  '  oof-bird '  is  the  ornithomorphic 
aspect  of  the  tutelary  genius  of  wealth. 

Ornithophilist  G«niJ>p-filist).    [f.  ORNITHO- 

+  Gr.  <pi\-os  lover  +  -1ST.]     A  lover  of  birds. 

1876  World  V.  5  Like  a  true  ornithophilist,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
likes  birds,  but  likes  them  wild. 

So  Ornitho-philite  sb.  =  prec.  (also  attrib.). 
Ornitho-philons  a.,  bird-loving ;  in  Botany, 
applied  to  flowers  fertilized  by  the  agency  of  birds, 
chiefly  humming-birds,  which  visit  them  for  honey. 
Ornitho-pMly,  love  of  birds. 

1859  L.  F.  SIMPSON  Handbk.  Diningvil  (ed.  3)  73  note,  He 
never  omitted  this  ornithophilite  excursion.  1880  GRAY 
Struct.  Bot.  217  Ornithophilous — i.  e.  bird-fertilized — flowers 
are  to  be  ranked -with  entomophilous.  1884 '  BASIL  '  Wearing 
of  the  Green  I.  iii.  44  Summers's  opinion  both  of  her  practice 
and  of  her  preaching  of  ornithophily. 

Omitbopocl^.ini*b0ppd),£. andj^.  [ad.mod.L. 
Ornithopoda,  neuter  pi.,  f.  ORNITHO-  +  Gr.  TTOVJ, 
jroS-  foot.]  a.  adj.  Having  feet  like  those  of  a  bird ; 
belonging  to  the  Ornitho'poda,  a  group  or  order  of 
extinct  saurians,  containing  herbivorous  Dino- 
sauria,  whose  hind  feet  closely  resembled  those  of 
birds  in  their  structure,  b.  sb.  A  member  of  this 
group.  So  Ornltho'podons  a, 

[1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  392  Two  of  the 
sub-divisions  [of  Dinosaurs]  (Stegosauria  and  Ornithopoda) 
show  ornithic  characters,  especially  in  the  hind-limb.]  1888 
LYDEKKER  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  (1889)  XLV.  1.41  Vertebra 
of  an  Ornithopbdous  Dinosaur  from  the.. Green-sand. 

Ornithopterous :  see  ORNITHO-. 

Ornithorhynchons,  a.  Zool.  [f.  as  next  + 
-ODS.]  Having  a  beak  like  that  of  a  bird. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

II  Ornithorhynchus  G?:.mijwri-nk»3,p.m3i)j0-). 
[mod.  f.  OHNITHO-  + Gr.  pvyx°s  bill.]  An  aquatic 
mammal  of  Australia,  the  duck-billed  platypus  or 
duck-mole  ( 0.  paradoxus  or  anatinus),  the  only 
species  of  its  genus  and  family  in  the  order 
Monotremata ;  it  has  glossy  dark-brown  fur,  webbed 
feet  and  bill  like  a  duck's ;  it  lays  eggs  like  a  bird. 

1800  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  432  My  opportunities  of  examining 
the  Ornithorhynchus  were  procured  through  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  1820  J.  OXLF.Y  Jrnl.  2  Exp.  N.  S.  Wales  284  We 
saw  numbers  of  the  ornithorynchus,  or  water  mole,  in  the 
river.  1864  OWEN  Power  of  God  46  The  anomalous  Ornitho- 
rhynchus, with  the  tail  of  a  beaver,  the  skin  of  a  mole,  the 
beak  of  a  duck,  and  the  spurs  of  a  cock.  1870  COURTHOPE 


;  next,  b. 


hus  open  on  a  flat 

Orni'tbosaur.     [f.  as  next.] 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Ornithosaurian  (-59  rian),  a.  (sb.)  Palseont. 
[f.  mod.  L.  Ornlthosauria,  nettt.  pi.  f.  ORNITHO-  + 
Gr.  aavpos  lizard:  see  SAURIAN.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  having  the  character  of,  the  Ornithosauria, 
an  extinct  order  of  flying  reptiles,  including  the 
pterodactyl ;  more  usually  called  Pterosauria. 
D.  sb.  A  member  of  this  order. 

Orixitboscelidan(-se'lidan),a.  (sb.}  Palxont. 
[f.  mod.L.  Ormthoscelida  pi.  (f.  ORNITHO-  bird  + 
Gr.  O-«'A-OS  leg  +  -ida)  +  -AN.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Ornithoscelida,  a  sub-class  or  order  of 
extinct  reptiles  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  age,  which 
approached  birds  in  the  form  of  the  hinder  legs  and 
the  pelvic  arch.  b.  sb.  A  member  of  this  order. 

The  Ornithoscelida  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  identical 
with  the  Dinosattria  (in  a  wide  sense),  sometimes  as  con- 
taining the  Dinosauria  and  Cotnpsognatha. 

1876  HUXLEY  Anier.  Addr.,  Lect.  Evolution  ii.  (1877)  61 
Hind  limbs  of  a  crocodile,  a  three-toed  bird,  and  anormtho- 
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scelidan.  Ibid.  64  The  ornithoscelidan  limb  is  comparable 
to  that  of  an  unhalched  chick.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog. 
vi.  265  The  Archaeopteryx  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
true  birds  and  the  Ornithoscelidan  reptiles. 

Ornithoscopy  (jimij^-skopi).  [ad.  Gr.  iipvl. 
OoffKonia,  n.  of  quality  f.  bpvTOoffKuit'OS  observing 
(and  divining  by)  birds,  auguring,  sb.  =  augur,  f. 
upvTOo-  bird  +  -axo-nos  viewing.]  Observation  of 
birds  for  the  purpose  of  divination ;  augury. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  Mod.  Superst.  Wks.  1862  III.  321 
Speaking  of  Ornithoscopy  in  relation  to  Jews.  1897  A. 
DRUCKER  tr.  Ihering's  Evol.  of  Aryan  374  The  original 
meaning,  therefore,  of  Ornithoscopy  cannot  possibly  have 
been  the  mere  watching  of  birds. 

So  Ornitho'scopist,  one  who  professes  or  prac- 
tises Ornithoscopy  ;  an  augur.  (Ogilvie,  1882.) 

Ornithotomy   ((Jini^-tomi).     [f.    ORNITHO- 

+  Gr.  -TOfua  cutting  :  see  -TOMY.]  Dissection  of 
birds  ;  the  anatomy  of  birds. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  (,  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  (1865) 
II.  73/1  An  additional  specific  term  in  ornithotomy. 

So  Oruithoto'mical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
ornithotomy ;  Ornitlio  tomist,  one  who  practises 
the  dissection,  or  studies  the  anatomy,  of  birds. 

1875  W.  K.  PAKKER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  728/1  The  merest 
abstract  of  most  of  our  present  ornithotomical  knowledge. 
1885  NEWTON  Ibid.  XVIII. 41/2  To  harmonize  the  views  of 
ormthotomists  with  those  taken  by  the  ornithologists  who 
only  study  the  exterior. 

Ornithuric  ((unijmio-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  ORNI- 
TH(o-  +  URIC.]  In  Ornithuric  acid,  CuHjoN/),, 
an  acid  extracted  from  the  excrement  of  birds 
whose  food  has  been  mixed  with  benzoic  acid  ;  it 
crystallizes  in  small  colourless  anhydrous  needles. 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1446  In  constitution  orni- 
thuric  acid  is  analogous  to  hippuric  acid,  being  formed  by 
the  union  of  2  mol.  benzoic  acid  and  i  mol.  ornithine,  with 
elimination  of  2  mol.  water. 

Ornithnrous  (<?jnij>iu<>-r3s),<z.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Ornithurse,iem.  pl.,f.  ORNITH(O-  +  Gr.oi/xitail.] 
lit.  Bird-tailed  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ornithune 
or  ordinary  birds  having  a  tail  terminated  by  a 
pygostyle,  as  opposed  to  the  Saururse  or  lizard- 
tailed  birds,  represented  by  the  fossil  ArchKOpteryx. 

f  O'rnomancy.  Obs.     [irreg.  f.  Gr.  opvis  bird 

+  navTtia  divination.]    -  ORNITHOMANCY. 

c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  869  These  folowyd  Konnyng 
. .  Adryomancy,  Ornomancy,  with  Pyromancy.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Ornomancy,  divination  by  the  moving  of  birds. 

Oro-anal  (ojro^-nal),  a.  [irreg.  f.  L.  as,  Br- 
mouth  +  ANAL.] 

L  That  serves  both  as  mouth  and  anus,  as  the 
single  orifice  of  the  digestive  system  of  the  star-fish. 

1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  13:  The  question  is  narrowed  to 
its  being  the  anus  alone,  or  an  '  oro-iinal '  orifice. 

2.  Extending  in  the  direction  from  mouth  to  anus. 

1885  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  434/2  A  new 
long  axis  is.. established  at  right  angles  to  the  original  oro- 
anal  axis. 

II  Orobancbe  (/wbae-qkf).  [L.  (Pliny),  a.  Gr. 
i>po0a-fxi>  f-  opo0-os  OHOBUS-(-<S'yx-«i'  to  throttle.] 
A  genus  of  leafless  plants  (Toumefort,  1 700),  para- 
sitical on  the  roots  of  other  plants,  chiefly  Legu- 
minosx ;  the  broomrape.  Also  atlrib. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  7ib,  It  choketh  and  strangleth 
them  [pulses]  where  of  it  hath  the  name  of  Orobanche,  that 
is  chokefitche  or  strangletare,  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  145 
A  weed  there  is  which  we  named  Orobanche,  for  that  it 
choketh  Eruile  and  other  pulse.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  xiii. 
249  Splendid  orobanches,  of  two  species ..  thrive  on  the  roots 
of  the  Atriplex  halimus.  1890  Athenaeum  21  June  805/2 
Specimen  of  an  orobanche  parasitic  upon  a  pelargonium. 

Hence  Oroba'ncheousa.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Natural  Order  Orobancheae  or  Orobanchacese. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

tO'robe.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  orobe  (1545  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  orobus,  by  mod.Fr.  botanists 
applied  to  Orobus  tuberosus,  now  Lathyrus  ma- 
crorhizus:  see  next.]  Some  species  of  vetch  or 
other  leguminous  plant. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  95  Orobes  per  ico  weight.    1756 
ROLT  Diet.  Trade,  Orobe,  a  plant,  whose  seed  and  root  are 
of  some  use  in  medicine  and  dying. 
b.  Comb,  f  Orobe-strangler.   =  OBOBANCHE. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  11.  72  It  hath  gotten  the  name  Oro- 
banche, that  is  Orobstrangler. 

II  Orobus  (frobSs).  Bot.  Obs.  [L.  (Pliny),  a. 
Gr.  opofios  some  kind  of  vetch ;  taken  as  generic 
name  by  Toumefort  1700.]  A  former  genus  of 
Leguminosse ;  now  divided  between  Lathyrus  and 
Vicia,  one  species  being  named  Vicia  Orobus. 

Usually  Englished  from  Turner  onward  as  Bitter  Vetch, 
an  appellation  founded  by  Turner  upon  a  passage  in 
Galen;  though  the  early  herbalists  admit  that  the  identity 
of  Galen's  opo/3ot  was  unknown  to  them. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  \.  P  iij  b,  Galen  . .  and  Aetius  with 
one  consent  hold  that  the  black  orobus  is  bitter.  1562  Ibid. 
n.  77  b,  Opium. .taken  in  the  quantite  of  a  bitter  fich,  called 
eruum  or  orobus.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  91/2  Wood, 
or  wild  Orobus  [hath)  the  Flowers  white,  the  cod  black. 

Orocentral  (o»rose-ntral),  a.     [irreg.  for  *ori-    \ 
central,  i.  L.  5s,  or-  mouth  +  CENTRAL.]    Occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  oral  side  (of  an  echinoderm). 

1884  P.  H.  CARPENTER  in  Challenger  Rep.,  Zool.  xxxn.  158 
I  propose  to  call  it  [a  plate  of  calcareous  matter]  the  '  oro- 


OROMETER. 

central'.  1885  Athtiixum  n  Apr.  475/2  The  orocentral 
plate  corresponds  with  the  centrodorsal.  1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  545  (Echiiwdermata)  In  its  typical 
form  ..  there  is  an  orocentral  surrounded  by  five  interradial 
oral  plates,  and  these  in  their  turns  by  circles  of  oral  radials 
and  mterradial.s. 

Orogenesis  (?r<j|dge'n/sis).    Geol.    [f.  Gr.  opo? 
mountain  + -GENESIS.]  Theformation  of  mountains. 
j   So  Oro-geny   [cf.  F.   oroginie  (Littre),  and   see 
j   -GENY]. 

1886  W.  B.  TAYLOR  in  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sc. 
XXXIV.  202  Does  not  this  impartial  testimony  form  a  most 
suggestive . .  indication  of  the  secret  cause  of  orogenesis  ? 

Orogenic  (croidje'nik),  a.  [f.  as  OROGENY  (see 
prec.)  + -1C.  Cf.F.orog<!m'yue  (Littre).]  Mountain- 
forming;  concerned  in  the  formation  of  mountains. 

1886  American  XII.  351  The  old  belief  that  earthquakes 
are  generally  volcanic ;  they  are  more  commonly  orogenic. 

1898  J.  E.  MARR  Princ.  Stratigr.  Geol.  32  Inversion  is  a 
frequent   accompaniment   of  the   more   local    orogenic   or 
mountain-forming  movements. 

Orographic  (^rogne-fik),  a.    [f.  OROGRAPHY 

+  -ic :  see  -GRAPHIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oro- 
.  graphy;  connected  with  the  physical  character, 
features,  and  relative  position  of  mountains. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1864  Reader  5  Mar.  303/1  The  two 
chains  repeat  each  other  in  all  their  primary  orographic 
conditions.  1880  F.  R.  &  G.  R.  CONDER  Handl<k.  to  Bible 
vii.  333  Such  being  the  orographic  features  of  the  site  1888 
I  J.  D.  WHITNEY  Names  f/  Places  85  It  needs  but  little  oro- 
graphic study  to  find  out  tliat  a  single  entirely  isolated 
mountain  is  something  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

Orogra-pbical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Re- 
j  lating  to  or  connected  with  orography. 

1802-3  Ir'  Pnllas's  Trav.  (1812)  II.  100  In  an  orographical 
respect . .  Tshorguna  deserves  every  attention.  1880  HAUGH- 
TON Phys.  Geog.  v.  205  An  Orographical  Map  of  Africa. 
1894  Nation  (N.  Y.)  23  Aug.  142/2  An  orographical  and 
geological  description  of  the  Cordilleras. 

Orpgrapbjr(or?-grafi),oreograpb.y(f?rzl?-g-). 

i  [f.  Gr.  opos,  ope-  mountain  +  -GRAPHY.  Greek 
compounds  of  Spas  are  formed  in  opa-,  opo-,  and 
opt(o-;  hence  the  two  forms,  of  which  orography  is 
now  the  more  usual.  So  in  Fr.,  orographie  (Diet. 
Acad.  1878)  has  displaced  orfographie]  That 
branch  of  physical  geography  which  deals  with 

:   the  formation  and  features  of  mountains ;  the  de- 

1   scription  of  mountains. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Orography.  1856  A.  K.  JOHNSTON  (title) 
Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,  Geology  and  Oro- 
graphy. 1865  Sat.  Rev.  n  Feb.  163  He  has  made  an  addi- 
tion to  oreography.  1881  PINTO  How  I  crossed  Africa  1 1. 
1. 107  Theoreographyof  that  region.  1883  Athenzum  29  Sept. 
407/1  A  detailed  description  of  the  orography ..  of  one  of  the 
most  complex  mountain  systems  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

II  Orohippus  (fiohi-pvs).  [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr. 
opos  mountain  +  iViros  horse.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
quadrupeds  found  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  North 
America,  having  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and 
three  on  the  hind  feet;  held  to  be  an  ancestral 
form  of  the  horse  and  its  congeners.  The  animals 
were  only  about  the  size  of  a  fox. 

1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  x.  227  The  earliest  of  them,  the 
Orohippus,  would  require,  on  the  theory,  to  have  been  pre- 
ce_ded  by  a  previous  series.  1879  LE  CONTE  Elein.  Geol.  504 
First  of  all .  .appears . .  the  Eohippus, . .  then .  .the  Orohippus. 

Oroide  (o->Tff,id).  [f.  Fr.  or,  It.  oro  (L.  aurum) 
gold  +  Gr.  (ISos  form  :  cf.  -OLD.]  An  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc,  having  the  colour  of  gold.  Also 
attrib.  (See  also  OREIDE.) 

_  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech..  Oroide, ..  an  alloy  resembling  gold 
1  in  appearance.  1879  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  CVwVfe.  (Also  written 
oreide.)  1880  Sat.  Rev.  7  Feb.  175/2  Oroide  gold.  1881 
Metal  World  No.  6.  89  Oreide  must  not  be  confounded  with 
oroide,  which  consists  of  12  parts  of  caustic  lime,  360  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  600  of  magnesia,  900  of  tartar,  10,000  of  copper, 
and  1,700  of  zinc. 

Orolingual  (o»r01i-rjgwal),  a.  [irreg.  for  *ori- 
lingual,  f.  L.  os,  or-  mouth  +  lingua  tongue  +  -AL.] 
Connected  with  the  month  and  tongue. 

1899  Alltiitt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  287  Unilateral  extirpation 
of  tlie  oro-lingual  or  of  the  laryngeal  centres. 

Orologe,  orologge,  obs.  forms  of  HOROLOGE. 

Orology  (orp-lodgi),  oreology  0«>1-).  [f. 
Gr.  opos,  opt-  mountain  +  -LOGY.  As  to  the  two 
forms  see  OROGRAPHY.]  The  scientific  study  of 
mountains  ;  the  branch  of  geology  or  of  physical 
geography  which  treats  of  mountains. 

1781  J.  T.  DILLON  Trav.  through  Spain  245  We  are  not 
therefore  to  wonder,  that  orology,  or  the  science  of  moun- 
tains, is  so  little  understood.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea 
(Low)  xiv.  §  582  Equally  important  is  it.. to  present  its 
orology,  by  mapping  out  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  1892 
Daily  News  26  Mar.  2/1  Originally  Mr.  Whymper  intended 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  Oreology.  .in  the  cloud-capped  re- 
gion of  the  Himalaya. 

Hence  Orolo  glcal,  oreo-,  a.  [cf.  F.  orologique\, 
of  or  pertaining  to  orology  (1828  in  Webster); 
Oro-logist,  oreo-loglst,  one  skilled  in  orology. 

1802  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Hutton.  Th.  iii  If  the  Oreologist 
would  trace  back  the  progress  of  waste,  till  he  come  in  sight 
of  that  original  structure. 

Orology,  obs.  variant  of  HOROLOGY. 

Orometer  (or^-mfiaj).  [f.  Gr.  opos  mountain 
+  pfTpoif  measure;  see  -METER.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  mountains. 
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OROMETRIC. 

1879  r.ov.'.'/'t  'I' film.  I',, /in.  IV.  0.2/1  The  clinometer  or 
urolncter  lui  Icvt'lliui;  and  tindiiiK  altitudes. 

Orometric  f/wme'trik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of  mountains; 
f(in  quot.)  •==  trigonometric*]  with  mountain  sum- 
mits as  the  points  of  triangulation. 

1774  M.  MACKKNZIK  Maritime  Sun',  p.  xxi,  An  ( >i  una-tric 
Survey  is  when  one  long  base-line  is  exactly  measured,  and 
the  Distance  of  the  Summits  of  two,  or  more,  hi^li  Mountains 
in  the  Neighbourhood  found  from  thence  tnKononietrically. 

Oronasal,  Oronge  :  see  OHINASAL,  OUA.NCK. 

Oronoco,  oronooko  (o»n>n0fk»,  -n/7'ko). 
Also  8  Oranoco,  Oronoko,  8-9  Oroonoko,  -ka, 
9  Oronokoo,  Orinoco.  [Origin  uncertain  :  app. 
a  proper  name,  but  stated  in  A  Paper  on  Tobacco 
118  by  J.  Fume  1839  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
river  Oronoco  in  South  America.]  Name  of  a 
variety  of  tobacco. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Oranoco  (i.  e.  bright  and  large),  a  Name 

;iven  to  the  common  sort  of  Tobacco  in  the  Plantations  of 
y'ii^iuia.  1708  I1..  COOK  Sot-weed  Factor  (1865)  23  Broad 
Oronooko  bright  and  sound,  The  growth  and  product  of  this 
ground.  1760  J.  LF.K  Intrad.  Bot.  App.  321  Oroonoka, 
Nicotiana.  1800  in  Spirit  I'ub.  Jrnls.  IV.  365  Bursting 
from  the  effluvia  of  train-oil,  salt-cod,  and  oroonoko.  1889 
DOYLK  Micah  Clarke  34  Smoking  his  evening  pipe  of 
Oronooko.  1896  P.  A.  BKUCK  Ecan.  Hist.  Virginia  I.  436 
Between  the  sweet-scented  and  the  Oronoco  . .  there  were 
several  varieties. 

Orontiaceons  (orpntii^'Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
L.  OrontiUceat  +  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
OrontiaccK,  a  Natural  Order  or  tribe  of  Endogens 
closely  allied  to  Aracese,  of  which  the  genus  Oron- 
tium  is  the  type;  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
Sweet  Flag,  Acorus  Calamus. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

So  Oro  ntiad,  a  plant  of  the  N.O.  Orotiliacex. 

1876  HARLKV  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  585  Orontiads  differ  from 
the  Arums  in  having  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  usually  a 
scaly  perianth. 

Oro-pharyiigeal  (6«rfliari'ndjj'al),  a.  [f. 
next :  see  PHAHYNGEAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
oropharynx. 

1890  in  Century  Diet.  1897  Alltulfs  Syst.  Med.  IV. 
742  The  abscess  is  generally  confined  to  the  oro-pharyngeal 
region.  Ibid.  775  Owing  to  the  enlarged  tonsils  encroach- 
ing on  the  oro-pharyngeal  space. 

Ox'Opliaryux  (oorofbe'rinks).  [irreg.  f.  L.  fit, 
o~r-  mouth  +  PHARYNX.]  That  part  of  the  throat 
immediately  continuous  with  the  mouth ;  the 
pharynx  proper,  as  distinct  from  the  nasopharynx. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Orotund  (o»-rot»nd),  a.  (st>.)  [f.  L.  phrase  ore 
rotunda '  with  round,  well-turned  speech'  (fit. '  with 
round  mouth')  Horace  A.  P.  323,  with  contraction 
of  ore  ro-  to  oro-.  This  some  have  essayed  to 
alter  to  ororotund,  for  ore-  or  orirotutid.]  Charac- 
terized by  greater  fullness,  clearness,  and  strength 
than  ordinary  speech :  applied  to  the  voice  or  utter- 
ance proper  to  good  public  speaking,  recitation, 
or  reading ;  also  contemptuously  to  an  inflated  or 
pompous  style  of  eloquence :  magniloquent. 

1791-9  T.  GOSSE  Autobiog.  (MS.  penes  E.  Gossc),  In  the 
winter  evenings  (1792)  my  brother  Harry's  wife,  .would  read 
aloud  therein  in  a  manner  both  emphatic  and  orotund.  1827 
RUSH  Philos.  Hum.  Voice  viii.  (1833)  121  The  Qualities  of 
voice  employed  as  the  means  of  expression,  are  those  of 
the  Whispering,  the  Natural,  the  Falsette  and  the  Orotund 
voices.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  472/1  The  name  of  orotund 

. .  is  given  to  that  natural  or  improved  manner  of  uttering 
the  elements,  which  exhibits  them  with  a  fulness,  clearness, 
strength,  smoothness,  and  a  ringing  or  musical  quality 
rarely  heard  in  ordinary  speech.  1871 '  M.  LEGRAND  '  Camb. 
Freshin.  xxii.  365  Mr.  Chutney  would  have  . .  ejaculated, 
in  orotund  voice,  *  Alas  ! '  x88x  FLOR.  MARRVAT  Sister  the 
Actress  I.  xviii.  149  Dreaming  . .  of  natural,  falsetto  and 
orotund  voices.  1887  LOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dram.  (1892)  90. 
1891  T.  R.  LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  III.  vii.  196  In  place 
of  simple  language  we  had  a  succession  of  orotund  phrases, 
b.  tllipt.  as  sb.  (sc.  voice,  utterance). 

«8»7  RUSH  Philos.  Hittn.  Voice  viii.  (1833)  121  Few  persons 
have  by  nature,  a  pure  orotund.  1888  Casselfs  Fain.  Mag. 

Dec.  i2/i  The  deep-orotund  is  a  very  pleasing  and  effective 
acquisition,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  surprising  success. 

1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ess.   Crit.  Metltod  245  Such  an 

exclusive  cultivation  of  the  orotund  as  makes  the  bulk  of 

his  work  a  mere  weariness  of  the  flesh. 

Hence  Orotu-ndity  (also  oro-rotundity),  Oro- 

rotundoism,  noncc-iads. 
1831  CROKER  SosvjelCs  Johnson  I.  196  note,  The  number 

of  syllables,  and  oro-rotundity.. of  the  sound  of  a  word,  can 

never  add  much.     1840  G.  RAYMOND  in  New  Monthly  Mag. 

LIX.  248,  I  ..  exclaimed,  in  all  the  ororotundoism  I  could 

summon  to  my  aid,  '  Hear  me '  [etc.).     1891  Blackw.  Mag. 

Sept.  395  There  is  a  pomposity,  an  ororotundily. 
Oroyson,  obs.  form  (in  Caxton)  of  OHISOK. 
Orp,  v.  Sc.     [Origin  obscure :  cf.  ON.  verpa  to 

throw,  pa.  pple.  orpin  thrown  :   cf.  Sc.  thraivn  in 

sense '  cross-grained,  perverse,  ill-humoured ' .]  intr. 

To  fret,  to  murmur  discontentedly ;   '  to  weep  with 

a  convulsive  pant'  (Glossary  to  Kamsay). 
1715  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  \.  ii,  Like  dawted  wean . .  That 

for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet.  1836  M.  MAC- 
KINTOSH Cottager's  Dan.  191  They  bood  aye  keep  the  neath- 

most  in,  To  orp  wi'  grief. 
Hence    O'rping   vbl.  sb.,   fretting,    murmuring ; 

O-rpit ///.«.,  fretful,  discontented. 
VOL.  VII. 
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1599  J  AS.  I  IWiA.  Awpop  (1603)  46  Feare  not  their  orping 

ui  In  nil-,  dJM  nutria.  (!,.!•.  long  as  yee  rull  well.  1609  llr. 
\V.  UAKLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  116  Notwithstanding 
all  tin:  [iciswasions,  orpings,  threats,  yea  Treasonable 
assault-.  1614  llr.  Cuui-i  i<  1 >ikaiologie  143  You  seeme  to 
be  very  earnest  here,  but  alt  men  may  see  it  is  but  your 
Orpit  or  Ironic  conceit.  1871  W.  ALKXANIJKR  Johnny  Gibb 
xiv.  1 1873)  84  '  1'ienjie  was  an  orpiet,  peeakin,  little  sinner  '. 

t  O  rped,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  .SV.  orpit.  [OE.,  of 
obscure  origin.]  Stout,  strenuous,  valiant,  bold. 

10..  in  Anglia  VIII.  324  Swa  xedafenab  esnum  dam 
orpedan,  8onne  he  god  weorc  ongynjp,  oaet  he  8«et  £eprnlice 
bcswynce.  [bid.  325  La  orpcda  cleric  jif  Su  wyllc  witan  5a 
terminos  3e  we  ymbe  spnecon,  wite  hwylc  xer  hyt  sy  8*s 
inunan  ?a:t  man  ha,-t  lunaris.  13..  Guy  lyantf.  (A.)  6062 
Wib  hem  fif  hundred  knifes,  Orped  men  &  gode  in  flutes. 
1340  Ayenb.  183  Aze  be  guode  knijt  and  orped  pet  he}>  guod 
herte  and  hardi.  1390  GowERCox/  I.  129  Som  orped  knyht 
to  sle  this  lord,  c  1440 Promt.  Parv.  371/1  Orpud, . .  audax, 
bellipotens.  1480  CAXION  Chron.  F.ng.  vn.  (1520)  103  b/2 
As  thou  hast  bin  orped  in  thy  dedes  he  dyde  to  the  moche 
honoure.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  l!olinshed\\\.  1339/2  See 
you  this  orped  giant  here,  so  huge  of  limme  and  bone? 
b.  Ol  a  beast :  Fierce,  furious. 

1567  GOLDINC  Oviifs  Met.  viii.  (1593)  194  Yet  should  this 
hand  . .  confound  this  orped  swine.  1594  CONSTABLE  Venus 
ff  Adonis  vii,  For  an  orped  swine  Smlt  him  in  the  groyne. 

Hence  •j-O'rpedlyo</z'.,stoutly,bravely;  -fO'rped- 
nesi,  t  O-rpedshlp,  valour,  bravery. 

c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  1729  "Orpedlich  thou  the  bi-stere  And 
the  lond  thou  fond  to  were.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
V.  231  J>e  emperour  dede  nobmg  orpedliche  [L.  strenue\ 
c  1400  Chron.  Ettg.  Ixxiii.  in  Herrig  Archiv  LII.  14  They 
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1413  His  folk  ful  of  "orpedschype,  Quicliche  leputh  to  hepe. 

Orpement,  Orpent,  obs.  ff.  OHPIMENT,  ORPINE. 

Orphaic,  obs.  variant  of  ORPHIC. 

Orphaline,  variant  of  OKPHELIN  Obs. 

Orphan  (p'jfan),  sb.  and  a.  Also  5-7  -ane,  6-7 
-ant.  [ad.  late  L.  orphan-us  (Vulg.),  a.  Gr.  o/jdxivoi 
without  parents,  bereaved ;  cf.  OF.  orfene  (ijth  c.), 
It.  orfano.  See  also  OHPHKNIN,  ORPHELIN.] 

A.  sb.    1.  One  deprived  by  death  of  father  or 
mother,  or  (more  generally)  of  both  parents;   a 
fatherless  or  motherless  child. 

Orphan's  Court,  a  probate  court  in  some  states  of  the 
United  States,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  estates  and 
persons  of  orphans. 

(13. .  A".  Alts.  494^8  Another  folk  woneth  there  biside;  Or- 
phan! hy  hatteth  wide.]  1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  31  Thoffyce 
of  a  knyght  is  to  mayntene  and  deffende  wymmen  widowes 
and  orphans.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  126 
Innocent  persons,  orphants,  widdowes,  &  poore  men.  1603 
DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ef.  iv.  95  Mak'st  me  an  Orphan  ere  my 
Father  die.  i6j«  HEVWOOD  *nd  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  Wks.  1874 
III.  429  Sweet  Orphant  do;  thy  fathers  dead  already. 
1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xxn.  629  The  day,  that  to  the  shades 
the  father  sends,  Robs  the  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends. 
1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.  v.  Orphan,  In  London  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  the  custody  of  the  orphans  of 
deceased  freemen,  and  also  the  keeping  of  their  lands  and 
goods.  1849  STEPHENS  Bk.  <>/  Farm  (ed.  2)  I.  596/2  When 
a  lamb  is  left  an  orphan . .  [it  is  necessary]  to  mother  it . .  upon 
another  ewe. 

2.  Jig.  One  bereft  of  protection,  advantages, 
benefits,  or  happiness,  previously  enjoyed. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  242  b/2  Thenne  he  assembled 
twelue  freres  of  the  Couent  of  Bouloyne  and  to  thende  that 
he  wold  not  leue  them  and  disheryted  and  orphanes  he 
made  his  testament.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Cry  o/Childr. 
xii,  They . .  Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly. 

8.  ctttrib.  and  Comb.,  as  orphan-like  adj. ;  or- 
phan-asylum, -hospital,  -house,  an  orphanage. 

a  1649  DUUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  15  When  . . 
bravest  minds  live  orphan-like  forlorn.  1711  C.  MATHER 
Diary  25  Mar.  in  Hani.  Stud.  (1897)  V.  58  A  present  of  Gold 
for  his  orphan-house.  1769  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  65/2  The 
j  children  of  the  orphan-hospital . .  were  ranged  in  two  lines. 
1791  S.  ROGKRS  rleas.  Mem.  40  Orphan -sorrows  drew  the 
ready  tear.  183*  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  159 
The  Preachers'  Church,  and  that  of  the  Orphan-house. 
1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  831/2  An  orphan-hospital,  or  in- 
stitution for  bringing  up  orphaned  children  in.  1878  GEO. 
ELIOT  Coll.  Br.  P.  294  Love  forsaken  sends  out  orphan  cries. 

B.  adj.    Bereaved   of    parents;     fatherless    or 
motherless,  or  both ;  fig.  bereft  of  protection  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  parent. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  409  b/2  Whan  Machomete  was 
orphane  of  fader  &  moder  he  was  under  the  gouernaunce  of 
his  uncle.  £-1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXVIII.  ii,  Prepare 
his  path,  who.. Doth  sitt  a  father  to  the  orphan  sonne.  1589 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxii.  (1612)  161  Queene  mother  and 
her  kindred  hild  the  Orphant  King  a  while.  1755  SMOLLETT 
Quix.  ii.  in.  xvi.  (1784)  IV.  83  And  I  beg  your  worship  will 
consider  the  orphan  state  of  my  daughter.  1814  SCOTT  I.d. 
o/ Isles  iv.  xvii,  Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild  And  thought, 
less,  for  this  orphan  child.  18^7  GROTE  Greece  n.  x.  III.  87 
An  orphan  girl  might  be  claimed  in  marriage  of  right  by 
any  member  of  the  gens. 

fig.  1660  N.  INGELO  Bentivolio  *  Urania  it.  (1682)  65 
(God]  doth  not  abandon  the  Orphan  World  to.  .blind  Chance. 
1883  SCHAFF  Hist.  Church  II.  vii.  $42.  425  It  was  probably 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  that  induced  John  to 
take  charge  of  the  orphan  churches. 

Orphan  (pufan),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
make  an  orphan  of ;  to  bereave  of  parent  or  parents. 

1814  SOUTHEY  Roiierick  lit.  290  One  hour  hath  orphaned 
me  and  widowed  me.  1831-4  DE  QUINCEV  dtsars  L  Wks. 
1860  X.  34  It  is,  or  it  is  not,  according  to  the  nature  of 
j  men,  an  advantage  to  be  orphaned  at  an  early  age.  1876 
KAIIIE  Tlirssalonians  (1877)  9a  'rn's  orphaning  separation 
had  been  for  '  the  season  of  an  hour  '. 


Orphanage  (('••if.'"'''!.';;,    [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -A..I  ] 

1.  The  state  or  cumlilion  of  htin^  an  orphan. 

1579-80  NOKMI  1'lutan.lt  (16761  185  Orphanage  bringeth 
many  dist-ununiHlities  to  a  Child,    a  1631  I)O'.NK  /,,'//.{i65i) 
108  Then-  i  an  fall  m>  .  .  Orphanage  upon  those  Childn 
wtiuin  <i>>il  is  Father.     1748   RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 
VII.  321  A  desolate  creature  she  suffered  under  the  wont 
of  orphanage.     1876  LOWELL  A  mong  my  Ski.  Ser.  11.  207 
His  early  orphanage  was  not  without  its  effect  in  confirming 
a  character  naturally  impatient  of  control. 
b.  Orphans  collectively. 

1845  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Hints  Soldier  on  Semite  1.  34  He 
will  talk  of  widowed  wives  and  unprotected  orphanage. 

t  2.  The  guardianship  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  over  the 
persons  and  property  of  orphan  children  within 
the  City  under  2  1  years  of  age.  Obs. 

1538  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  !.  n.  App.  xc.  252  Al  and 
synglcr  the  porcyons..to  be  ordered  according  to  the 
custome  of  the  orphanage  of  the  citie  of  London,  a  1734 
NORTH  /.rt>«(i826)  II.  19  The  common  Serjeant  in  London, 
an  office  of  considerable  account,  especially  in  the  orphanage. 

3.  An  institution  or  home  for  orphans. 

1865  Even.  Standard  ^  Feb.,  There  is  .  .  an  orphanage, 
in  which  there  are  at  present  40  children  being  educated  at 
a  low  charge.  1871  Daily  News  16  Dec.,  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment demands  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  orphanages. 

4.  alt  i  i/i.  (chiefly  in  sense  2). 

1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  88  b.  His  successor  may  in  his 
owne  name  have  execution  of  a  Recognisance  acknowledged 
to  his  predecessor  for  Orphanage  money.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comiii.  II.  xxxii.  519  In  London  the  share  of  the  children 
(or  orphanage  part)  is  not  fully  vested  in  them  till  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  before  which  they  cannot  dispose  of  it  by 
testament  :  .  .  but  after  the  age  of  twenty-one  it  is  free  from 
any  orphanage  custom.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  423 
In  that  part  of  the  will  relating  to  the  orphanage  share. 

Orphancy  (^ufansi).  [f.  ORPHAN  sb.  +  -cv.] 
The  condition  of  being  an  orphan  ;  orphanhood. 

111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  Ml.  (1590)  Kkiij,  Yet  did  not  thy 
orphancie,  or  my  widdowhood,  depriue  vs  of  the  detightfull 
prospect.  1591  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxiv.  (1612)  164 
Nor  can  /Eneas  Offsprings  now  of  Orphansie  complaine. 
1830  LANDOR  Andrea  of  Hungary  I.  iv.  115  The  worst  Of 
orphancy,  the  cruellest  of  frauds.  18*6  I.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's 
Fasti  in.  225  Shall  we  Elect  for  widowhood  or  orphancy? 

O'rphandom.   rare.     [See  -DOM.]    —  prec. 

1891  Leisure  Hour  Jan.  195/1  To  softly  cradled  childhood 
.  .  had  succeeded  orphandom. 

Orphaned  (/jfand),  a.     [f.  OBPHAN  sb.  or 

V.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Made  or  left  an  orphan  ;  bereaved. 

1631  Celestina  xx.  195,  I,  even  this  very  day,  have  left 

many  servants  orphaned,  and  quite  destitute  of  a  master. 

1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  «r  Frances  (1767)  II.  134 

,    He  is  orphan'd  both  of  father  and  mother.    18*7  PRABU 

I    Arminius  vii,  The  sobs  of  orphaned  infancy.     1874  DIXON 

Two  Queens  1  1  1.  64  To  save  the  orphaned  girl  from  trouble. 

b.  fig.  Bereaved,  destitute  and  unprotected. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  46  Religion 

orphand  waileth  o're  thy  urn.     18*7  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  3rd 

Sund.  Lent,  The  orphan'd  realm  threw  wide  her  gates.    1898 

W.  K.  JOHNSON  Tetra  Tenebr.  148  Ye  shall  not  long  live 

orphaned  of  the  light  1 

2.  transf.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orphan. 

1799  SHERIDAN  Pizarro  u.  iv,  To  dry  the  widowed  and  the 
orphaned  tear  of  those  Whose  brave  protectors  have  perished 
in  their  country's  cause.  x88a  Mrs.  Raven's  Temptation 
III.  43  Could  he  presume  on  Alice's  orphaned  loneliness. 

fO-rphaner.  Obs.  An  unexplained  by-form 
of  ORPHAN  sb. 

c  1461  tr.  Oath  Recorder  Land,  in  Lett.-Bk.  D.  If.  7  Calr. 
(1502)  34  Ye  schall  attende  to  save  (and  mayntene)  the  Right 
of  the  Orphaners  aftir  |>«  lawes  and  usagis  of  the  Cite.   [Cf. 
I    01399  Sacram.  Record,  in  Lib.  Albus  If.  208  b  (Rolls)  I. 
|    309  Et  qe  tendre  serrez  dez  drotures  dez  orphanyns  sauvere 
et  meintener,  solonc  lez  leyes  et  usagez  de  la  citee.] 
tO-rphanet.  Obs.     [-ET.]     A  little  orphan. 
1591  PRAVTON  Harmony  Ch.,  finding  of  Moses,  Calling 
her  maids  this  orphanet  to  see. 

Orphanhood  (/-jfanhnd).  [f.  ORPHAN  sb.  + 
-HOOD.]  The  condition  or  position  of  an  orphan. 

1814  DAVISON  Disc.  Prophecy  VL  (1861)  219  The  captivity, 
devastation,  and  public  orphanhood  of  the  Jewish  Church 
was  a  far  more  perplexing  phenomenon.  1856  LEVER  Mar- 
tins o/Cro"  M.  5  The  girl,  over  whom  the  dark  shadow  of 
orphanhood  passed  as  she  spoke.  \t6aPallMallG.iiOct. 
2  ft  provides  for  sickness,  age,  widowhood,  orphanhood. 

t  O'rphanism.  Obs.  rare.  [See  -ISM.]  The 
condition  of  being  an  orphan  ;  orphanhood. 

1598  FLORIO,  Orfanita,  Orphanisme.  1611  Cm<n.,0rbite, 

Orphanisme.     1790  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  II.  345  It  is 

an  anxious  and  alarmed  life,,  better,  however,  ..  than  that  of 

i    lonely  orphanism.     1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  43  To  feign  con- 

vulsions, starvation,  orphanism,  widowhood. 

tOrpha'nity.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  orphamtf,  or- 
fanitf,  earlier  orfcnte  :-late  L.  orfhanilas  (6th  c. 
in  Quicherat  Addenda),  f.  orphan-us  ORPHAN  :  see 
-ITY.]  The  condition  of  an  orphan,  orphanhood. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  in.  lii.  (1869)  163,  1  haue  brouht 
thee  the  burdoun  ayen,  to  deliuere  thee  from  orphamtee. 
1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xm.  ix.  Now  I  am  fallen  in 
orphanyte  of  parents  &  of  my  lorde.  <  ijoo  M't<">'u.  '47 
The  land  were  in  grete  orphanite  of  bothe  lord  &  of  lady. 

Orphanize  (c'-jfanaiz),  v.     [f.  ORPHAN  **.  + 

-IZE  J     trans.  To  make  (any  one)  an  orphan. 

SEWARD  Lett.  (i8ir)  V.  17  .Women  and  chilJren, 


spiritually  orphanised. 


OKPHANOTROPHISM. 

t  Orphano'trophisitt.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Gr. 
opfai'oTputp-os  bringing  up  orphans  (-rp/>$os  feed- 
ing) +  -ISM.]  The  support  and  rearing  of  orphans. 

So  f  Orphano-trophy  [ad.  L.  orphanotrophmm, 
a.  Gr.  oppavoTpottxtov],  a  hospital  or  asylum  for 
orphans. 

1711  C.  MATHER  (title)  Orphanotrophism  ;  or,  Orphans  well 
provided  for.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Orphanotrophy.  1730-6 
—  (folio).  Hence  in  JOHNSON,  etc.  17..  (title)  A  Memorial 
concerning  the  Erecting  an  Orphanotrophy  or  Hospital  for 
the  Reception  of  Poor  Cast-off  Children  or  Foundlings. 

O'rphaiiry.  rare.  [f.  ORPHAN  sb.  +  -BT.J 
A  home  tor  orphans,  an  orphanage. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

O-rphanship.  rare.  [See -SHIP.]  The  position 
or  fact  of  being  an  orphan  ;  orphanhood. 

1832  Frasers  Mag.  V.  524  [Parents]  of  such  habits  and 
temper  as  would  have  rendered  orphanship  a  blessing. 

Orphant,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  ORPHAN. 

tOrpliany1(p'Jifani).  Obs. rare.  [f. ORPHAN  + 
-y.]  The  condition  of  an  orphan,  orphanhood. 

1539  CRANMER  Let.  to  Crunrwell  in  Mite.  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  389  My  heart  is  much  moved  with  pity  towards  the 
young  lord  of  Bargavenny .  .by  cause  he  is  within  orphany. 

t  Orphany  2,  app.  an  error  for  orphery,  OBPHHEY. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  543  In  vestures  quent  of  mony 
sindrie  gyse, . .  Satine  figures  champit  with  flourls  and  bewis, 
Damisflure,  tere,  pyle  quhairon  thair  lyis  Peirle,  Orphany 
quhilk  euerie  stait  renewis. 

Orphanyne,  Orpharas,  orphare  :  see  On- 
PHENIN,  ORPHREY. 

Orpharion  (pafar3i-(5h).  Also  6  orpheryon, 
7  Orph-Arion,  orpharyon,-erion,-erian,  -irian, 
orfarian,  (9  orph(e)oreon).  [Composed  of  the 
names  of  Orphens  and  Arion,  mythical  musicians 
of  antiquity.  Cf. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  ii,  Another  Orpheus !  an 
Arion  riding  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin.) 

A  large  instrument  of  the  lute  kind  with  from  six 
to  nine  pairs  of  metal  strings  played  with  a  plec- 
trum :  much  used  in  the  lyth  century. 

Said  to  have  been  invented  c  1560  by  John  Rose,  citizen  of 
London,  living  in  Bridewell.  See  Grove  Diet.  MHS.  II.  612. 

1593  DRAYTON  Eclogues  iii.  in  Set  the  Cornet  with  the 
Flute,  The  Orpharion  to  the  Lute.  1601  P.  ROSSF.TER  (title) 
A  Booke  of  Ayres,  set  foorth  to  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Or- 
pherian  and  Base  Violl.  c  1620  W.  LAUSON  in  J.  D[ennys] 
Seer.  Angling  (ed.  2)  153  Wind  them  on  two  or  three  of 
your  fingers,  like  an  Orph-Arion's  string.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  146  It  maketh  a  more  Resounding  Sound  than  a 
Bandora,  Orpharion  or  Cittern,  which  have  likewise  Wire- 
strings,  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  v.  20  To  one  he 
Petitioned  for  a  Violl,  to  another  for  a  Lute,  to  this  Man  for 
an  Orfarian.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mns.t  Orpheoreon  or 
Orphoreon.  [1878  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  II.  612  A  larger 
orpheoreon  was  called  Penorcon,  and  a  still  larger  one  Pan. 
dore  :  Praetorius  spells  this  Pandorra  or  Bandoer.] 

Orphean  (pafran),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  Orpheean. 
[f.  L.  Orphe-ns,  (a.  Gr.  'Op<p(ios,  f.  'Op<pfvi  ( Irpheus, 
the  famous  mythical  musician  and  singer  of  Thrace, 
in  later  times  accounted  a  philosopher  and  adept 
in  secret  knowledge,  whence  the  Orphic  mysteries 
and  Orphic  doctrines)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.     1.   Of    or    relating    to   Orpheus,    as 
musician  and  singer,  who  was  said  to  move  rocks 
and  trees  by  the  strains  of  his  lyre ;   hence,  me- 
lodious, musical,  entrancing,  like  his  music. 

1593  TeU-Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  45  Charme  more  then 
the  Orphean  musicke.  1660  HICKKRINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  99 
His  soul  engross 'd  th'  Monopoly  of  Arts,  And  thy  Orphaean 
skill  could  ravish  Hearts.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  17  With 
other  notes  then  to  th'  Orphean  Lyre  I  sung  of  Chaos  and 
Eternal  Night.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  l.  (1873) 
157  Refractory  feet,  that  will  dance  to  Orphean  measures. 

2.   =  OKPHIC  a.  i. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  330  The  most  zealous 
abettors  of  the  Orphean  and  Gentile  philology,  Porphyry, 
Hierocles,  Celsus,  and  the  rest 

B.  sb.  An  adherent  of  the  Orphic  philosophy. 
1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Symbolic  Lang.  (1876)  5  note,  The  Or- 

pheans  endeavored  to  express  divine  things  by  Symbols. 
1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  33  Mr.  Davies  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Orpheans  were  Druids. 

So  O  rpheist.  =  ORPHEAN  sb. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  20.  374  The  reason  of 
this  difference  betwixt  the  Orpheists  and  Plato,  .proceeded 
only  from  an  equivocation  in  the  word  Love. 

t  Orphelin  p'afelin),  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms : 
4-6  orphelyn,  6  -line,  -len,  -ling,  orphiline,  7 
orphaliue,  orphlinsr.  [a.  OF.  orphelin,  orfelin 
( 1 3th  c.  in  Littr^),  arising  by  dissimilation  from 
OF.  orphenin :  see  ORPHENIN.] 

A.  adj.  Orphaned ;  bereaved. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  iii.  25  (Camb.  MS.)  Wan  thow 
weere  orphelyn  of  fadyr  and  modyr.  1512  Helyas  in  Thorns 
Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  105  Shall  I  abide  orpheline  in  my 
yonge  dais. 

B.  sb.  An  orphan. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  7"o»r(i868)  112  For  to  norisshe  orphelyns 
and  for  to  endoctrine  hem  in  vertu  and  science.  1483  CAX- 
TON Gold.  Leg.  260  b/i  Leue  us  not  orphelyns.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ix.  210  He  dystroyeth  the  burgesses  and 
marchauntes,  wedous  and  orphelyns.  a  1572  KNOX  His  t. 
Ref.  (1732)  109  The  Blind,  Crooked,  Bedralis,  Widowis, 
Orphelingis,  and  all  uther  Pure.  1630  J.  LEVETT  Ord.  Bees 
Ded.,  Of  your .  .  love  to  the  deceased  Author,  or  your  charity 
to  this  posthume  Orphling.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus' 
Nat.  Paradox  HI.  51  To  preserve  it  for  the  Orphaline. 
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t  Orplteiliii,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Also  -unin,  -yne. 
[a.  OK  orphenin.)  -anin  (i2lhc.),  deriv.  of  L. 
orphan-us  ORPHAN,  subseq.  orphelin  :  see  prec.] 

A.  sb.   =  ORPHAN  A,  i. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia}  446  Namly  it  J?at 
mycnt  ryne  til  wydow  or  til  orphanyne.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhode  i.  Ixi.  (1869)  37,  I  am  norishe  of  orpnanynes,  oste- 
leer  to  pilgrimes.  c  lyooMelustne  iS/Theyoughtetohelpe 
and  susteyne  the  wydowes  an  orphenyns. 

B.  adj.  Bereaved  (in  quot.  of  children). 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xtn.  xii,  I  am  put  to  this  Exilic, 
that  of  one  sone  &  foure  doughters,  I  am  orphenyn. 

Orpheouist  (^ulYonist).  [a.  F.  orphtoniste,  f. 
Orphton,  name  of  a  school  of  vocal  music  estab- 
lished at  Paris  in  1833, an<^  named  from  Orpheus.] 
A  member  of  an  Orphton ;  a  choral  singer. 

1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxiii.  72  Ask  the 
Orpheonistes  how  near  this  is  to  the  truth.  1888  Times 
21  Sept.  3/2,  2000  Orpheonists  will  attend  and  sing  one  of 
the  composer's  choruses. 

attrib,  1882  Athensum  8  Apr.  455/2  A  grand  festival  and 
competition  of  orpheonist  societies  and  military  bands.  1884 
Ibid.  9  Aug.  187/3  The  fourth  general  meeting  of  the  Or- 
pheonist societies  at  Paris  is  postponed, 

Orpheoreon,  orpherian,  -on:  see  ORPHARION. 

Orpheotelest  (£iftjp*tflest).  Corntptly  orphe- 
tulist,  orpheotellist.  [ad.  Gr.  'O/x£«oT*\fffTiJs.] 
An  initiator  into  Orphic  mysteries;  a  professor  of 
Orphic  magic. 

a  1610  HEALEV  Theopkrastns  (1636)61  To  the  end  he  may 
be  initiated  in  holy  Orders,  he  goes  often  unto  the  Orphe- 
tulists.  1839  Frasers  Mag.  XX.  31  He  [Orpheus]  is  repre- 
sented, .as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  magic,  whose  students 
were  termed  '  Orpheotell'isls '. 

Orpheray,  -ry,  obs.  forms  of  ORPHRET. 
Orphic  (/Jfik),  a.  (sb.).     [ad.Gr.  *Ofxf>tK-6s  (in 
L.  Orphit-us),  f.  'Oppcvs  Orpheus:  see  -ic.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  or  attributed  to,  or  connected 
with  Orpheus,  the  mysteries  associated  with  his 
name,  or  the  writings  or  doctrines  subsequently 
attributed  to  him  (see  ORPHEAN)  ;  hence,  oracular. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  14.  250  According  to 
the  Orphick  Tradition,  this  Love  which  the  Cosmogonia  was 
derived  from,  was  no  other  than  the  Eternal  Vnmade  Deity. 
1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  I.  iii.  177  That  Orphic  sentence 
mentioned  by  Ficinus,  Zevs  cl5o?  Trdi/rwi',  Jupiter  is  the  form, 
species,  or  idea,  of  all  things.  18x3  SHELLEY  in  Dowden 
Life(i%&T)  I.  3^6, 1  intend.,  to  reason  in  my  preface  concern- 
ing  the  Orphic  and  Pythagpric  system  of  diet.  1816  D. 
STEWART  Dissert.  Progr.  Philos.  it.  iii.  (1858)  304  nottt  The 
old  Orphic  verses,  quoted  in  the  treatise  Ilepi  KOO-JXOV, 
ascribed  to  Aristotle.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Blithedale  Rom. 
xvi.  (1883)  483  'No  summer  ever  came  back,  and  no  two 
summers  ever  were  alike  ',  said  I,  with  a  degree  of  Orphic 
wisdom  that  astonished  me.  T$!&Q  Athenaeum  20  Nov.  680/3 
They  are  founded  on  the  mystic  Orphic  doctrine,  and  seem 
to  be  part  of  the  sacred  book  of  the  initiated  in  those 
mysteries.  1880  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Stanzas  on  Shelley  in 
Macm.  Mag,  No.  245.  392  Yet,  with  an  Orphic  whisper 
blent,  A  Spirit  in  the  west-wind  sighs. 

b.  Orphic  egg>  a  term  applied  to  the  earth  or 
world,  as  being  held  to  be  egg-shaped. 

1684  T.  BURNET  Th,  Earth  i.  280  The  opinion  of  the  oval 
figure  of  the  earth  is  ascrib'd  to  Orpheus  and  his  disciples  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  mundane  egg  is  so  peculiarly  his, 
that  'tis  call'd  by  Proclus  the  Orphick  egg.  1696  WHISTON 
Th.  Earth  in.  (1722)  233  Nothing  was  more  celebrated  than 
the  Original . .  Orphick  Egg,  in  the  most  early  Authors.  1789 
MRS.  PIOZZI  Jo-urn.  France,  etc.  I.  228  The  mundane,  or  as 
Proclus  calls  it,  the  orphick  egg,  is  possibly  the  earliest  of 
all  methods  taken  to  explain  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  con- 
clusion of  our  earth  and  atmosphere. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  the  music  of  Orpheus,  or  the 
verses  attributed  to  him;   melodious,  entrancing, 
ravishing. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)  204  An  orphic  song 
indeed,  A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  music  chaunted  I  x8ao  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram. 
Lit.  18  To  pass  over  the  Orphic  hymns  of  David.  1821 
SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  i.  421  Language  is  a  perpetual 
orphic  song.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xxv,  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  those  old  Orphic  singers,  were  of  another  mind. 
B.  sb.  1.  An  Orphic  song  or  hymn :  chiefly  in//. 

1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Argon,  iv.  108  They  call  them  the 
Songs  of  Orpheus,  or  the  Orphics,  to  this  day. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Orphic  school  of  philosophy. 

1897  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  461  These  tablets  were  buried  with 
the  deceased  Orphic.  1899  R.  H.  CHARLES  Eschatol.  iii.  149 
This  doctrine  first  appears  among  the  Orphics. 

So  O'rphical  a.  =  ORPHIC;  O'rpMcally  adv., 
after  the  manner  of  the  Orphic  writings,  doctrines, 
mysteries,  etc. ;  O'rphicism  =  ORPHISM. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv,  §  17.  204  Aristotle  seems 
to  have  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  there  was  no  such 
Poet  as  Orpheus  Senior  to  Homer,  or  that  the  Verses 
vulgarly  called  *Orphical,  were  not  written  by  Orpheus. 
Ibid.  300  We  cannot  believe  all  that  to  be  genuine  which  is 
produced  by  ancient  Fathers  as  Orphical.  Ibid.  307  The  whole 
Produced  or  Created  Universe,  with  all  its  Variety  of  things 
in  it;  which  yet  are  *Orphically  fiaid  to  be  God  also,  in  a 
certain  other  sence.  1816  I.  TAYLOR  in  Pamphleteer  VIII. 
477  Hence  Socrates  calls  the  multitude  Orphically  Thyrsus- 
bearers,  a  1849  POE  W.  E.  Channing  Wks.  1864  III.  239 
More  profound  than  the  *Orphicism  of  Alcott. 
f  t  Orphron.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  'Ofxfxtov,  neuter  of 
'Ofxfrftos  ORPHEAN.]  A  musical  instrument  invented 
by  Thomas  Pilkington,  who  died  in  1660. 

1660  COKAINE  Elegy  T.  Pilkington  6  Mastring  all  Musick 
that  was  known  before ;  He  did  invent  the  Orphion,  and 
gave  more. 


ORPIMENT. 

Orpliism  (p-jfiz'm).  [f.  ORPH-IC  +  -ISM.]  The 
system  of  mystic  philosophy  embodied  in  the 
Orphic  poems,  and  taught  to  the  initiated  in  the 
Orphic  mysteries. 

1880  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  244  The  whole  system  of  what  M.  Girard 
designates  under  the  name  of  Orphism,  which  ..  inculcated 
the  strict  necessity  on  the  part  of  man  to  shake  off  the  low 
elements  of  his  nature.  1884  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVII.  128/2  The  spirit  of  Orphism  was  that  of  the  Oriental 
Phrygian  cultus. 

O'rphizing,  ppl.  a.  [From  an  implied  vb. 
*orphize  to  practise  Orphism:  see-lZE.]  Practising 
or  following  the  Orphic  doctrines  and  worship. 

1884  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  128/2  The 
Orphizing  mystic  cultus  of  Phyla. 

Orphling,  variant  of  OKPHKLIN  Obs. 

Orplirey,  orfray  (p'jfre1,  -fri).  Forms :  o. 
4-5  orfreis,  -eys,  -ais,  -ays,  4-6  orfraies,  -ayes, 
-eyes,  5  orpharas,  -is,  6  orefrayes,  ori'oraus, 
orfris,  -ys,  (orpheis,  orphis,  offreis).  0.  5 
orferay,  orpheray,  orphar6,  orffirey,  5-6  (9) 
orfrey,  6  orphery,  (orfer),  9  orfray,  orphrey. 
[ME.  orfreis,  a.  OF.  orfreis  —-  Pr.  aurfres,  OSp. 
aurofres  \—aurifrisium  (med.L.  aurifrisum,  atiri- 
frisia,  aurifrestis,  aurifrixium ,  aurifrigittm,  -id) 
for  L.  auriphrygium  gold  embroidery,  f.  aurum 
gold  +  Phrygitts  Phrygian:  cf.  Phrygix  vestes  Phry- 
gian (gold-embroidered)  garments.  The  final  -s, 
belonging  etymologically  to  the  singular,  is  now 
treated  as  the  plural  suffix;  so  mod.F.  orfroi, 
formerly  orfrois.  The  Eng.  historical  spelling  is 
orfrey  or  orfray;  orphrey  combines  Kr.  or  with 
the//;  of  \..phr}tgium."\ 

1.  Gold  embroidery,  or  any  rich  embroidery ; 
with  an  and  //.,  a  piece  of  richly  embroidered 
stuff.  Now  only  Hist,  or  arch. 

[1221  Ornam.  Eccl.  Sarum  in  Osmund  Reg^.  (Rolls)  II. 
132  Stola  Una  de  aurifris.  cum  manipulis  tribus.]  13.. 
K.  Atis.  179  With  mony  belli*,  of  selver  schene,  Y-fastened 
on  orfreys  of  mounde.  £1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810) 
117  A  hede  \>&t  was  of  smyten  ..in  an  orfreis  {he]  it 
wond.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  562  Of  fyn  orfrays 
hadde  she  eke  A  chapelet.  c  1425  Thomas  of  Erceld.  62 
Hir  payetrelle  was  of  jrale  fyne,  Hir  cropoure  was  of 
Orphare.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  36/9  Ther  was  therin 
many  orfrayes  and  rybans  of  silke.  1599  THYNNE  Ani- 


also  termed  Orfraies,  upon  account  of  their  being  adorned 
with  Gold-smith's  Work.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  <$• 
Eng.  1. 158  [Charlemagne]  clad  in  his  silken  robes,  ponderous 
with  broidery,  pearls,  and  orfray.  1890  W.  MORRIS  in  Eng. 
Illustr.  Mag.  July  767  The  King's  pavilion  . .  wrought  all 
over,  .with  orphreys  of  gold  and  pearl  and  gems. 

2.  An  ornamental  border  or  band,  esp.  on  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment,  sometimes  richly  embroidered. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  xxii.  233  Clothes  dyapred  of  red  selk  all 
wrought  with  gold,  and  the  orfrayes  sett  full  of  gret  perl 
and  precious  stones.  1440  in  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (ed.  Pea- 
cock 1866)  182  One  vestment  of  white  silke  with  a  read 
orferay.  1485  Chtcrchia.  Ace.,  Si.  Mary  Hill,  London 
(Nichols  1797)  99  A  childe's  cope  of  clothe  of  golde  and 
the  orphans  of  blue  veluet.  1503  in  Kerry  St.  Lawrence, 
Reading  (1883)  113  The  orfrey  on  the  bak  a  narrow  crose 
with  warks.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  73  b,  All  the 
Coopes  and  Vestementes  so  riche  . .  the  Orfrys  sette  with 
pearles  and  precious  stones.  1844  F.  A.  PALEY  Ch.  Re- 
storers 21  The  orphrey  or  border  of  the  chasuble.  1877 
J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  66  The  orfrays  . .  are  broad 
and  elaborately  chased.  1882  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  679  The 
rochets  and  the  orfreys,  worn  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth.  1894  A  tkeiueam  3  Mar.  282/1  A  splendid 
cope  of  green  bawdekyn,  with  orphreys  embroidered  with 
six  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist,  of  late  fifteenth 
century  Flemish  work. 

3.  Comb.,  as  orphrey-wel ,  -work. 

1876  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  iii.  21  On  a  piece  of  German 
orphrey-web.  1890  STOCKS  &  BRAGG  Market  Harborongh 
Parish  Rec.  53  note.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Cologne  became 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  orphrey-weo. 

Orphreyed,  orfrayed  j-iiifA,  -frid),  a.    [f. 

prec.  +  -ED2.]  Embroidered  with  gold ;  adorned 
with  '  orphrey ' ;  bordered  with  an  orphrey. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  153  Arrayed  in  clothes  of  gold, 
orfrayed  and  apparayled  with  grete  perles  &  precyous 
stones.  1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  viii,  He  was  clad 
with  a  mantel  of  purple  orfrayed.  1546  Invent.  Ch.  Gocds 
(Surtees)  137  Two  copes  of  white  damask,  orfraid  with  red 
damask.  1865  Direct.  A  ngl.  (ed.  2)  20  The  Orphreyed  M  itre. 

Orpiment  (^ipiment).  Also  5-7  orpement, 
5  -mynt,  orpyment,  6-7  orp(e)mente,  (orpi- 
nent),  6-8  orpment.  See  also  AUBIPIGMENT.  [a. 
OF.  orpiment  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  also  or 
pieument,  or  pigment  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  auripigmen- 
tum  (Vitruv.)  gold  pigment.  Cf.  It.  orpimento, 
Sp.  oropimiento^\  A  bright  yellow  mineral  sub- 
stance, the  trisulphide  of  arsenic,  also  called 
Yellow  Arsenic,  found  native  in  soft  masses  re- 
sembling gold  in  colour ;  also  manufactured  by 
the  combination  of  sulphur  and  arsenious  oxide ; 
used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  King's  Yellow. 

Orpiment  is  the  original  ARSENIC,  aptrtviKoi',  of  the  ancients. 
Also  called  Yellmu  Orpiment  to  distinguish  it  from  the  so- 
called  Red  Orpiment  =  REALGAR,  disulphide  of  arsenic:  see 
ARSENIC  i  a,  b. 

[1310  Ace.  Exors.  T.  Bf.  of  Exeter  (Camden)  8  De  xxrf. 


OBPIMENTAL. 

de  iiij  libris  de  orpiment  venditis.]  c  1386  CHAIXKR  Can. 
Yeom.  Prol.  tr  T.  270  The  firstc  spirit  quyk  Mluer  called  is, 
The  seconde  Orpyment  [v.  rr.  orpement,  orpcmynt,  orpi- 
mentl.  a  1387  Sinon,  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  12  Auripig- 
vicntuin,  orpiment,  quando  simpUciter  de  citrino  intelli- 
gitur.  1486  Bk.  AY.  Albans  B  v,  Powdre  of  orpement 
blowen  uppon  an  hawke.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  cj,  Orp- 
mente  the  C.  pounde  xs.  1577  HARRISON  England  ni.  x. 
(1878)  n.  67  We  haue  in  England  great  plentie  of  quicke 
siluer,  antimonie,  sulphur,  blacke  lead,  and  orpiment  red 
and  yellow.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud,  Ep.  oo  Arsenick 
red  and  yellow,  (hat  is,  Orpement  and  Sandarach  may 
perhaps  doe  something  1683  MoxoNjl/ffM.  Exerc^Printing 
xxiv.  p  17  Orpment,  Pinck,  Yellow  Oaker,  for  Yellow.  1777 
Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  393  The  other  colours  I  tried  were  orpi- 
merit,  gamboge,.. and  a  few  others.  1831  BREWSTEK  Optics 
xvi.  140  A  thin  plate  of  native  yellow  orpiment  absorbs  the 
violet  and  refrangible  blue  rays  very  powerfully. 

Hence  Orpime'ntalrt.,  of  the  nature  of  orpiment. 

1685  BOYLE  Salubr.  ^i>62Orpimental  or  other  noxious 
Minerals. 

Orpine,  orpin  (jripirO.  Also  7  orpent.  [a. 
F.  orpin  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  in  same  senses, 
app.  some  kind  of  altered  form  of  orpiment.] 

fl.     —ORPIMENT.    Obs. 

1548  ELYOT,  Auripigmcntum,  ..  a  coulour  lyke  golde,  in 
englysshe  Orpine.  1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  n.  (Arb.)  66 
Eech  path  was  fulsoom  with  sent  of  sulphurus  orpyn. 
1675  E.  WILSON  Spadacr.  Dunelm.  36  There's  no  smell  of 
Sulphur,  as  is  when  Antimony,  Orpin,  or  Marcasites,  are 
calcin'd.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.  7vrt^,Take  some 
Powder  of  Orpine  and  Brimstone. 

fig*  1(556  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalints  Advts.fr.  Parnass, 
n.  xcii.  (1674)  246  With  a  little  Orpine  of  affected  goodness, 
they  can  cover. .wicked  vices. 

2.  A  succulent  herbaceous  plant,  Sedum  7*ele- 
phiitm^  with  smooth  fleshy  leaves  and  corymbs  of 
numerous  purple  flowers ;  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
also  a  well-known  inmate  of  the  cottage  garden, 
being  esteemed  as  a  vulnerary.  From  its  tenacity 
of  life,  one  of  its  popular  names  is  Live  long. 

The  connexion  between  this  and  the  preceding  sense  is 
not  clear;  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  orpine 
was  given  first  on  account  of  their  colour  to  one  or  more  of 
the  yellow  stonecrops,  was  extended  to  the  genus  Sedum  as 
a  whole,  and  was  subseq.  restricted  to  S.  1'elephium.  In 
support  of  this,  Littre  gives  orpin  as  a  generic  name  for 
Sedum,  and  calls  S.  Telephium^  orpin  reprise,  and  6*.  acre 
(Wall  Pepper)  orpin  acre',  but  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter 
know  only  the  former  as  orpin. 

<i  1387  Sirton.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  17  Crassula  major t 
auruin  valet,  anglice  orpin,  t  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  371/1 
Orpyn,  herbe,  crassula  major,  et  media  dicitur  howsleek 
et  minima  dicitur  stoncrop.  1530  PALSGR.  250/1  Orpyn  an 
herbe,  orpyn.  1555  EDEN  Decades  135  An  herbe  muche 
lyke  vnto  that  which  is  commonly  cauled  Sengrene  or 
Orpin.  1590  SPENSKK  Muiopotmos  193  Coole  Violets,  and 
Orpine  growing  still.  1615  MAKKHAM  Eng.  Housew,  il.  i. 
(1668)  37  Take  of  Orpents,  Smallage,  Ragwort,  . .  of  each  a 
good  handful.  1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola  Cordis  xxx.  44 
Orpin  never  waxing  old.  vjvj  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Fly,  Put  some  Hellebore  with  Orpin  into  Milk,  and  moisten 
the  Place  the  Flies  pitch  upon.  1854  S.  DOBELL  Balder 
xi.  Livelong  orpine  that  cannot  die. 
O'rpingtou.  [From  Orpington  in  Kent.] 
Name  of  a  breed  of  poultry. 

189.  F.  A.  W.<3iwz\?.  Pop.  Poultry-Keeping  $>  Mr.  Cook, 
a  poultry  farmer  then  living  in  the  village  of  Orpington  .. 
introduced  the  single -combed  Black  Orpington  to  the  poultry 
world  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  1807  K.  B.  B.  DE  LA  BERE  New 
f  \ntl  try  Guide  i.  18  He  stocks  ..  the  other  house  with 
Dorkings,  or  Orpingtons,  as  being  at  once  good  layers,  table 
fowls,  and  sitters. 

Orpit,  Orpment:  see  ORP,  ORPED,  OUPIMENT. 

Orque,  obs.  form  of  ORC. 

Orquhelm,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  OVERWHELM. 

Orra  (p'ra),  a.  Sc.  Also  8  ora,  orrow.  [Of 
unascertained  origin.]  =  ODD  a.,  in  various  senses: 
esp.  4,  7,  8.  Orra  man  =  odd  man  :  see  ODD  8  d. 

17*8  RAMSAY  Twa  Cut-curses  5  And  lay  out  ony  ora- 
bpdles  On  sma'  gimcracks  that  pleas'd  their  noddles,  a  1774 
FKRGUSSON  Ltitk  Races  Poems  (1845)30  Their  orra  pennies 
there  to  ware.  1791  J.  LEARMONT  Poems  »88  Come  an' 
spend  a'  ye're  orrow  hours  'Mang  groves  an1  glades.  1814 
SCOTT  H-'a->.  ix,  May-be  catching  a  dish  of  trouts  at  an  orra- 
linu:.  1864 tVr*/t.  Mag.  Nov.  615  After  sixty. .he continues 
to  work  as  what  is  called  an  orra  man,  that  is,  he  does 
all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  about  the  farm.  1886  STEVENSON 
Kidnapped  xxvii.  285,  I  daresay  you  would  both  lake  an 
IHT.I  thought  upon  the  gallows. 

Orrace,  obs.  variant  of  ORRIS  2. 

Orrach.e,  orrage,  obs.  forms  of  ORACH. 

t  O-rrath,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OR-  pref.  '  without*  + 
rap,  RATH,  counsel.]  Doubtful,  perplexed,  irreso- 
lute. Hence  f  Orrathnesa,  doubt,  indecision. 

-  1200  OHMIN  314^  Forr  he  wass  ba  brohht  ut  off  all 
OntTOWW^c  &  orrrabnesse.  Ibid.  3150  AH  orrrab  whatt  he 
niililue  don.  Ibid.  6593  And  iss  all  alls  he  wjere  blind  & 
orrrap  butenn  lade. 

Orrelegge,  Orrellet^te :  see  HOROLOGE, 
OBEILLET.  Orrells,  obs.  spelling  of  or  else :  see 
OR  B.  5.  Orrenge,  obs.  form  of  ORANGE. 

Orrery  (p'reri).  [Named  after  Chas.  Boyle, 
liarl  of  Orrery,  for  whom  a  copy  of  the  machine 
invented  by  George  Graham  c  1700  was  made  by 
J.  Rowley,  an  instrument-maker.]  A  piece  of 
mechanism  devised  io  represent  the  motions  of  the 
planets  about  the  sun  by  means  of  clockwork. 

1713  SHM.I  /•;«A'/n//w.  No.  n  Mr.  John  Rowley  ..calls 
his  M.tl  hine  the  Orrery,  in  Gratitude  to  the  Nobleman  of 
iti.it  Titk-.  i7ao  W.  SIUKELEY  in  Mem.  (1883)  I.  50  A 
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machine  .  .  in  the  nature  of  what  we  since  call  Orrcrys.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  IX.  787  [It]  dwarfs  the  whole,  And  mako 
an  universe  an  Orrery.  1833  HSUCHEL  Aslron.  viiL  287 
Those  very  childish  toys  called  orreries.  1854  LOWKLL 
Jrnl.  Italy  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  191  When  that  i^  once  done, 
events  will  move  with  the  quiet  of  an  orrery. 

tO'rrest.  Ob$.  [ad.  ON.  orrosta,  orrasla 
battle.  See  EARNEST  rf.1]  Battle,  contest. 

CHOO  O.  !•-.  Citron,  an.  1096  [Gosfrei]  hit  him  on  gefeaht, 
and  him  on  orreste  ofer  com.  c  laoo  ORMIN  12539  'n  a" 
}>att  time  p.ut  he  wass  Inn  orresst  3am  K  deofell. 

Orrho-  (bef.  a  vowel  orrh-J,  comb,  form  of  Gr. 
uppu-s  serum,  in  a  few  rarely  used  terms  of  patho- 
logy, etc.,  as  O  rrhocyst,  -cy  stis,  a  serous  cyst  ; 
Orrliymeni  tis,  inflammation  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane; also,  O  rrhoid  a.,  of  the  appearance  or 
nature  of  serum  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857)  ;  O'rr- 
hons  a.,  serous  {Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1892). 

Orribel,  -bil,  -ble,  obs.  variants  of  HOBBIBLE. 

Orris  J  (fris).  Forms  :  6  oreys,  orig,  arras.  7 
orace,  7-8  orrice,  7-  orris.  [Apparently  an  un- 
explained alteration  of  IBIS:  cf.  also  IREOS.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Iris,  esp.  Iris  germanica 
and  I.florentina  (Mayne)  ;  the  flower-de-luce. 

1636  BACON  Sylva  §  863  The  nature  of  the  orrice  is  almost 
singular  :  for  there  are  but  few  odoriferous  roots.  1656 
RIDGLEY  Pract.  Pkysick  96  The  Juyce  of  our  Orris  with 
Honey.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  120  Orris,  or  Flower-de- 
luce,  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  1814  LANOOR  Imag.  Conv., 


,  .  . 

Abbi   Delille  f,   Latuior  Wks.    1853   I.  106/2  note,  The 
Florentines  used  the  iris  as  the  symbol 
call  it  orris,  corruptly. 


, 

2.  Short  for  orris-root,  -powder  :  see  3. 

1545  Rates  of  Customs  c  j,  Oreys  the  C.  pounde  xiij.f. 
iiii.tr.  1587  HARRISON  England  11.  vi.  (1877)  i.  159  She 
addeth  10  hir  brackwoort  .  .  halfe  an  ounce  of  arras.  1711 
C.  KING  Brit.  Merch.  I.  301,  200  lib.  Red  Orrice.  1888 
MARC.  DELANO  John  H'ard  ya  He  lifted  a  bit  of  lace,.. 
noting  the  faint  scent  of  orris  which  it  held. 

3.  Comb,  orris-pea,  an  issue-pea  made  of  orris- 
root;  orris-powder,  powdered  orris-root. 

1602  PLAT  Delightes  for  Ladies  iv.  ii.  Take,  .some  orace 
powder,  and  foure  ounces  of  Beniamin.  1611  Churchw. 
Ace.,  St.  Margarets,  Westminster  (Nichols  1797)  30  Paid 
for  a  pound  of  Orris-powder  to  put  among  the  church  linen. 
1861  Our  Eng.  Home  118  The  choicest  linen,  smelling 
sweetly  of  orris  powder. 

b.  Orris-root.  The  rhizome  of  three  species 
of  Iris  (/.  florentina,  I.  germanica,  I.  pallida), 
which  has  a  fragrant  odour  like  that  of  violets  ; 
it  is  used  powdered  as  a  perfume  and  in  medicine. 

Orris-root  oil.  Oil  of  orris-root,  a  crystalline  oil  of  pearly 
lustre  obtained  from  orris-root  ;  also,  in  commerce,  a  solid 
crystallizable  substance  distilled  from  orris-root. 

1598  FLORIO,  Irios,  a  kinde  of  sweete  white  roote  called 
oris-roote.  1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  503  Put  some  Iris 
or  Orris  root,  or  bay  leaves,  or  origanum  .  .  into  the  vessel 
with  it  ;  and  the  ale  will  recover  its  natural  taste.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  261  The  violet-scented  Orris  root, 
the  produce  of  fris  Florentina.  1855  BROWNING  in  Colling- 
wood  Lift  Ruskin  I.  202  Why  donit  you  IRuskin]  ask  the 
next  perfumer  for  a  packet  of  orris-root  V  Don't  everybody 
know  'tis  a  corruption  of  iris  root  V 

Orris2  (fris).  Forms:  8  orice,  orrice,  orace, 
orrace,  orras,  9  orris.  [Origin  obscure:  in  sense 
akin  to  orfrays  (OBPHBEY)  ;  but  the  phonetic  rela- 
tion to  that  word  is  not  clear.]  A  name  given  to  lace 
of  various  patterns  in  gold  and  silver  ;  embroidery 
made  of  gold  lace;  see  also  quots.  1858  and  1883. 

1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3716/4  A  Scarlet  Coat  with  Gold 
Orras.  1703  Ibid.  No.  3984/4  A  Scarlet  Cloth  Petticoat, 
with  a  Silver  Orrice  ;  a  white  Cloth  Petticoat  with  a  Gold 
Orrice.  1778  Test  Filial  Duty  I.  127  His  coat  was  wonder- 
fully lacea  with  gold  orace.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Orris,  a  peculiar  pattern,  in  which  gold  and  silver  lace  is 
worked.  The  edges  are  ornamented  with  conical  figures 
placed  at  equal  distances,  with  spots  between  them.  1882 
BECK  Draper's  Diet.,  Orris,  .the  name  is  still  in  use,  but  is 
given  a  wider  application,  so  as  to  include  nearly  every 
description  of  upnolstery  galloons. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  orris-lace,  -weaver, 
-work;  orris-  pattern  :  cf.  quot.  1858  above. 

1705  Land.  Gas.  No.  4154/4  A  Calintanco  Petticoat..  a 
Silver  Orace-Lace  upon  it.  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary 
(1888)  103  A  broad  tissue  border  of  orrace  work  gold  and 
silver.  17*9  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  123/2  Mr.  W.  Dell, 
an  orrice-weaver,  in  Bridewell-hospital.  1790  UMFRKVILLE 

Hudson's  Kay  50  The  suit  is  ornamented  with  orris  lace. 

1851  in  lltustr.  Land.  News  (1854)  5  Aug.  119  Occupations 

of  the  people,  orris-weaver. 
t  Orris  3,  variant  of  ABKAS. 
1634    Union  Invent.   (1841)  32    Fyve    peces  of  Orrisse 

hangings,  c  ijjio  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  167  Very  fine 

orris  hanging  in  w«*  was  much  silk  and  gold  and  silver. 

Orrour,  Orrybel,  obs.  ff.  HOBBOB,  HOBBIBLE. 
Ors,  obs.  f.  OURS.  Ors,  orse,  obs.  ff.  HOBSE. 
Orsade,  -sady,  -sede,  etc.  obs.  varr.  OBSIDUE. 
t  Orsadine,  orsden,  var.  forms  of  AKSEUINE. 

1614  CHAPMAN  Common.  C.  Brooke's  Ghost  Rich.  Ill,  Tis 
Pageant  orsadine,  That  goes  for  gold  in  your  barbarian  rate. 

Orschadow,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  OVEBSHADOW  v. 

Orselle,  orseille,  variants  of  OKCHIL,  ABCHJL. 

Orse'llic,  a.  Chem.  [f.  med.L.  Orsella 
OBCHIL  +  -ic.]  In  orsellic  acid,  a  crystalline  solid, 
C|«H,,OT  +  2  H?O,  obtained  from  South  African 
and  South  American  lichens. 

1857  MILLER  Eltm.  Chem.  III.  542  note,  Lecanoric  acid, 
|  according  to  Gerhardt,  is  identical  with  the  alpha  and  beta 
I  orsellic  acids  of  Stenhousc.  i868W.u  is  Diet.  Cluiit.  IV.  235. 


ORTHID. 

So  O  rsellato,  a  salt  of  orsellic  acid ;  Or»elli  nic 
acid,  a  crystalline  substance,  CBII,O4  +  IM>, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta  water  on  erythrin ; 
also  called  Orselle  sic  aciJ.  Orse'lliuate,  a  salt 
of  orsellinio  acid. 


baryta-water,  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  orcin. 

f  Orsidue  (fasidi«).  Obs.    Forms :  6  orsade, 

-dy,  orsede,  6-7  orsdew(e,  8  orsedeu,  9  -dew, 

orsidue.     See  ARSEDINE.     [Derivation  uncertain. 

The  first  element  appears  to  be  or  gold,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  original,  or  altered  from  ar-.] 

A  gold-coloured  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  rolled 
into  very  thin  leaf,  and  used  to  ornament  toys,  etc.; 
'  Dutch  gold ',  '  Mannheim  gold '. 

1501  ARNOLUE  Chron.  (1811)  234  Orsady,  at  x.  d'.  the  IT. 
15*7  Ace.  Gibson,  Master  of  Revels  (P.  R.  O.),  For  v  score 
and  ij1'  of  orsade.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  cj,  Orsede  the 
pounde  vj.  d.  1583  Ibid.  D  v,  Orsdew  the  xij.  pound  xiij  i. 
liij  d.  iBia  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  176  Orsedew, 
or  Manheim  Gold,  sometimes  called  Dutch  Gold,  Dutch 
Leaf,  and  Dutch  Metal,  is,  properly  speaking,  Leaf  Brass, 
from,  .the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made  being  the  same  as 
those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Brass.  1833  J.  HOL- 
LAND Manuf.  Metal  II.  16  The  tortoise-shell,,  .placed  over 
a  foil  of  orsidue,  to  give  a  yellow  lustre  to  the  lighter  part, 
b  a  rich  and  curious  mounting  [for  knives]. 

Ort  (pJt).  Usually  in  pi.  Orts ;  also  5  ortys,  7 
ortes,  8  oughts.  [First  found  in  i;tlit-.  in  pi. 
ortys,  -us,  but  not  usual  till  end  of  i6th  c  ;  app. 
cognate  with  early  mod.Du.  oor-aete,  oor-ele  re- 
mains of  food  (Kilian),  LG.  art  (Brem.  Wbch.), 
Sw.  dial,  orate,  urdte  refuse  fodder ;  cf.  N.  Fris. 
drle  to  leave  fragments;  f.  or-,  oor-,  privative  + 
etan  to  eat.  There  may  have  been  an  unrecorded 
OE.  *or-set,  cognate  with  the  continental  forms, 
but  the  absence  of  OE.  and  ME.  examples  is 
noteworthy.]  Fragments  of  food  left  over  from 
a  meal ;  fodder  left  by  cattle ;  refuse  scraps ; 
leavings,  broken  meat :  alsoyfc.  To  make  arts  of, 
to  treat  with  contempt,  undervalue. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  371/2  Ortus,  releef  of  beestys  mete. 
1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  262/1  Qilys,forrafO(\.  farrago),  ruscus. 
'593  SHAKS.  Lui.r.  985  Let  him  haue  time  a  beggers  orts  to 
craue.  i$98T.  BASTARD  CArtstoterosd&SolgjShe  hath  the 
orts  and  parings  of  our  time.  1607  SHAKS.  Timoti  iv.  iii. 
400  It  is  some  poore  Fragment,  some  slender  Ort  of  his 
remainder.  1675  CROWNE  Country  Wit  n.  i.  23  Those 
poor  creatures,  .swim  after  men  of  wit  and  sense  for  the 
scraps  and  orts  of  wit  that  fall  from  them.  1678  RAY  Eng. 
f'rov.  (ed.  2)  133  Evening  orts  are  good  morning  fodder. 
a  i7»»  LISLE  limb.  (1752)  258  The  graziers  buy  lean  oxen  to 
eat  up  the  oughts.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Orts,  the 
refuse  of  hay  left  in  the  stall  by  cattle.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT 
Silas  M.  iii.  18  Besides,  their  feasting  caused  a  multiplica- 
tion of  orts,  which  were  the  heirlooms  of  the  poor.  1886  F. 
HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  187  These  pots  and  pans,  where  the 
eminent  writer  flung  the  orts  of  his  ill-digested  meals. 

Ort,  variant  of  OBD  Obs.,  beginning. 

Ortalan,  ortalon,  ortelan,  var.  OBTOLAN. 

Ortch(y)ard,  orte(s)  yerde :  see  ORCHARD. 

tOrth.  Obs.  In  i  orofl,  orutf,  1-2  orU,  orp. 
[OE.  oroS,  -ud,  shortened  from  or-66 :— OTeut. 
*uz-an]>  ont-breathing ;  cf.  Goth,  uz-anan  to 
breathe  out,  expire.  (Sievers  Ags.  Cram.  ed.  3, 
§  43.  4.)  Cf.  also  OE.  (6ian:-*anpjojan  to 
breathe,  and  L.  an-imus,  Gr.  of-«/ioi,  etc.]  lireath, 
breathing ;  hence,  wrath. 

aioooCuthlac  1245  He  orob  stundum  teah.  avxoHymns 
ix.  55  Du  him  on  dydest  oruf>  and  sawul.  a  1000  Life  St. 
Guthlac xx.  (1848)84  HeJ>a..mid  langre  sworctunge  J)ztora 
of  bam  breostum  teah.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Iswica  bcune 
be  or3  ba  iswingla. 

I  O'rthangle.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  l>pS-os  right, 
straight  +  ANGLE.]  A  rectangle. 

1*03  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  88  The  Numbers,  Orth- 
angles  and  Triangles  of  Plato  [Greek  had  opOoyiiiHos  right- 
angled,  rectangular]. 

Ortliaxial!j>.iJ>a:'ksial),<*.  Ichthyol.  [f.OBTHO-, 
OBTH-,  straight  +  AXIAL.]  Having  the  vertebral 
axis  straight,  as  the  tail  of  a  diphycercal  fish. 

18..  Cent.  Diet,  cites  J.  A.  RYDER. 

Orthian  (pujjian),  a.  [f.  Gr.  fyft-os  upright, 
high-pitched  +  -AN.]  Applied  to  a  style  of^sing- 
ing,  or  tune,  of  very  high  pitch :  rendering  Gr.  o/rfiot. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  xxxi.  I.  239  His  empress  singing 
the  loud  Orthyan  song  among  the  servants  below.  i8ao 
T.  MITCHELL  Aristofh.  I.  15.  1830  tr.  Aristophanes, 
Achamians  5  Chains  came  shuffling  on  to  chaunt  the 
Orthian  strain.  1871  BROWNING  Fifixt  at  f'airlxxvm,  bing, 
unalloyed  by  meaner  mode  thine  own  The  Orthian  lay.  1883 
LIDDELL  &  SCOTT  Gr.  Lex.  s.v.  op»ioi.  The  «»ios  op»cot  or 
orthian  strain  was  in  so  high  a  pitch  that  few  voices  could 

1  Ortllic  (p'Mjnk),  a.  A/in.  [f.  Gr.  op0-6s  straight 
+  -ic.]  Having  the  cleavage-planes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another :  =  OBTHOCLASTIC. 


syenit 
spar,  ' 
latter  clinic  (plagioclase). 

OrtMd  ' (?a]>id).     [f-  mod.L.  Orthulx,  I.  Ort 
f.  Gr.  ooftA  straight :  sec  -ID  ^.]     A  member  of  tl 
OrthiJx,  or  genus  Orthis,  of  fossil  bivalves. 


ORTHITE. 

1873  DAWSON  Earth  ft  Man  iii.  43  Lamp-shells  of  another 
type,  .the  Orthids,  these  have  the  valves  hinged  along  a 
straight  line,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  notch  for  the 
peduncle. 

Orthite  (p^Jrait).  Min.  [=  Ger.  orthit  (Ber- 
zelius,  1817),  f.  Gr.  opOos  straight:  see  -ITE1.] 
A  variety  of  ALLANITE,  found  in  long  slender 
crystals,  or  straight  masses. 

1817  in  T.  Thomson  A  nn.  Philos.  IX.  160  Orthite  so  named 
because  it  always  forms  straight  radii.  1868  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  5)  289  Orthite  occurs  in  acicular  crystals  s_ometimes  a  foot 
long  at  Finbo  near  Fahlun,  and  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden. 

Hence  Orthrtic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  orlhite. 

1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.,Allanite,  an  orthitic  melane-ore. 

Ortho-,  before  a  vowel  sometimes  orth-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  upffos '  straight,  right'.an  element 
of  various  words,  chiefly  scientific  or  technical, 
sometimes  in  the  physical  sense  'straight',  some- 
times in  the  ethical  sense  'right,  correct,  proper'. 

1.  In  technical  words  generally  (for  the  more 
important  of  which  see  their  alphabetical  places) : 
O'rtho-axis  Cryst.  =  orthodiagonal.  Ortlioba  sic 
a.  Cryst.  [BASIC],  applied  to  those  systems  of 
crystallization  in  which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles. 
Orthoca/rpotis  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  Kapiros  fruit],  having 
straight  fruit.  Ortliocliro  nograpli  (see  quot.)  ; 
Orthoccelic  (-srlik\  Orthocce'lous  adjs.  Zool. 
[Gr.  KoiXia  belly],  having  a  straight  intestine  (as  an 
infusorian),  or  the  intestines  arranged  in  straight 
or  parallel  folds  (as  a  bird  :  opp.  to  cycloccelic). 
O'rthocycle  (-saik'l)  Geom.  [Gr.  «i/«\os  circle], 
the  circle  that  is  the  locus  of  intersections  of  tan- 
gents to  a  conic  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the 
director  circle.  Orthodiagonal  Cryst.,  (a)  sl>., 
that  lateral  axis  in  the  monoclinic  system  which  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  ;  (b)  adj.,  belong- 
ing to  or  in  the  line  of  this  axis  (opp.  to  clino- 
diagonal).  O'rtliodome  Cryst.  [DoilE  sb.  5  b], 
a  dome  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system ;  hence  O  rthodoma  tic  a. ,  pertaining 
to  an  orthodome.  Ortho'ffamy  Bot.  [Gr.  70^05 
marriage]  (see  quot.).  O  rthoglossy  nonce-wj. 
[Gr.  fKuiaaa  tongue,  after  orthography^,  correct 
pronunciation.  Orthophony  (pajyfjni)  [Gr.  i/>cunj 
voice,  sound] ,  the  art  of  correct  speaking  or  enun- 
ciation. Orthopi'iiacoid  Cryst.  [PlNACom],  one 
of  the  principal  planes  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  and  the  orthodiagonal ; 
hence  Orthoplnacoi'dal  a.  O-rthoprism  Cryst., 
a  prism  in  a  monoclinic  crystal,  the  faces  of  which 
are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  Orthopyraniid 
Cryst.,  in  the  monoclinic  system  a  pyramid  for 
which  the  ratio  of  the  intercept  made  by  it  upon 
the  orthodiagonal  to  that  made  upon  the  clino- 
diagonal  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  ratio 
for  the  primary  pyramid.  O  rthostyle  Arch. 
[Gr.  orCAos  column],  a  straight  row  of  columns. 
Ortho  typons  a.  Min.  [Gr.  TUTTOS  TYPE],  '  having 
a  perpendicular  cleavage '  (Webster,  1 864). 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ortliobasicus,  applied  by  Nau- 
mann  to  systems  of  crystallization  that  are  coordinate, 


instrument  recently  introduced  . .  [for]  the  ascertaining  of 
correct  time.  1882  W.  A.  FORBES  in  Rep.  Challenger 
Exp.  IV.  10  The  arrangement  of  the  intestinal  folds  is 
prthoccelic ',  the  intestine  being  disposed  in  light  folds 
lying  close  to  and  parallel  with  each  other.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  "Orthocelous.  1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ortho- 
cxlous,  having  a  straight  or  longitudinally  ranged  intestine. 
1891  TAYLOR  Elan.  Geom.  Conies  iv.  §  31  The  locus  of  the 
point  of  concourse  of  a  pair  of  tangents  at  right  angles  will 


1858  IHUDICHOM  Urine  123  The  'ortho-diagonal  is  shorter 
than  the  clmo-diagonal.  1868  DANA  Min.  Introd.  (ed.  5)27 
i  he  orthodiagonal  section.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  ix. 
80  Sections  lying  in  the  zone  of  the  orthodiagonal.  1805 
STOBY-MASKELYNE  Crytallogr.  §  328  This  variety  of  dome 
is  termed  the  "ortho-dome,  because,  like  the  ortho-prisms, 
it  has  an  ortho-symmetrical  character.  1874  R.  BOWN  Man. 
Bot.  418  The  typical  and  orthodox  method,  which  may  be 
styled  Orthogamy,  or  direct  ('straight')  fertilisation.  1877 
Fraser  s  Mag.  XVI.  565  The  discrepance  between  our  ortho. 
graphy  and  our  *orthoglossy  gravely  discourages  foreigners 
1845  W.  RUSSELL  (title)  *Orthophony,  or  Vocal  Culture,  a 
Manual  of  elementary  Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice  in  Elocution.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  88  When 
the  light  falls  obliquely  either  on  the  basal  plane,  the  "ortho- 


and   clinopinacoidal   cleavages   are   present.     1893  STORY- 

MASKKLYNE  Crystallogr.  §  328  The  vertical  vt  *  ortho-prism 

,  usually  distinguished  as  the  prism-form^  the  faces  of 


clinopyramids,  (hkl)  when  h  <  k.  1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7} 
III.  468/2  *Orthostyle,  any  straight  range  of  columns.  18. , 
Siilii'AKD  cited  by  Webster  (1864)  for  "Orthotypous. 
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2.  In  Chemistry,  a.  Ortho-  is  used  to  distinguish 
one  class  of  acids  and  their  salts  from  another 
denoted  by  the  prefix  meta-,  which  contain  the 
same  elements  in  different  proportions,  the  mela- 
acid  containing  a  molecule  of  H2O  less  than  the 
ortho-  acid,  the  ortho-  salt  being  also  the  more 
basic  and  the  meta-  salt  the  less  basic.  Thus 
orthophosphoric  acid  H3POj,  metaphosphoric  acid 
HPO3;  sodium  orthophosphate  Na3PO,,  sodium 
metaphosphate  NaPO3.  So  orthosilicic,  ortho- 
tungstic,  orthosilicate,  orthotungstate,  etc.  This 
use  ol  ortho-  originated  with  Prof.  Odling  in  1859, 
meta-  having  been  introduced  by  Graham  in  1833. 
b.  With  the  names  of  isomeric  benzene  di- deriva- 
tives, ortho-  is  applied  to  those  in  which  two  con- 
secutive hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  another 
element  or  radical,  as  distinguished  from  mela- 
and  para-  derivatives,  in  which  the  two  atoms  are 
not  consecutive,  but  unsymmetrically  or  symmet- 
rically dispersed  respectively.  Examples:  orthodi- 
bromobenzetie ,  orlhobromotoluene,  orthopropyl- 
phenol,  orthoxylcne.  (This  was  introduced  by 
Korner,  1867,  in  Brussels  Acad.  Sc.  Bull.  XXIV. 
166-185.) 

As  ortho-,  although  usually  prefixed  without  a  hyphen, 
has  always  its  own  distinct  meaning*  chemical  names  in 
ortho-  are  not  separately  treated  in  this  Dictionary. 

1859  ODUNG  in  L.  E.  f,  D.  Philas.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  XXVII. 
368  On  Ortho-  and  Meta-silicates.  Intermediate  between 
common  or  orthophosphates  and  metaphosphates  we  have 
several  varieties  01  compounds,  among  which  the  best  denned 
are  the  pyrophosphates,  salts  which  result  from  the  union 
of  an  atom  of  orthophosphate  with  an  atom  of  meta- 
phosphate.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chan,  IV.  238  The  prefixes 
ortho-  and  meta-  have  been  introduced,  .to  denote  two 
classes  of  salts.,  the  more  basic  salts  being  called  ortho*  and 
the  less  basic,  meta-  salts.  1873  —  Fownes'  C/ietn.  (ed.  n) 
225  The  aqueous  solution .  .deposits  orthophosphoric  acid  in 
prismatic  crystals.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  66 
Neutral  solutions  of  the  orthophosphates . .  give  precipitates 
with  salts  of  lime  and  baryta.  1877  WATTS  Fownes'  Client. 
11.  422  The  di-derivatives  of  benzene  . .  exhibit  three  such 
modifications  which  are  distinguished  by  the  prefixes 
ortho.  meta,  and  Azra:  thus  ..  Orthodichlorobenzene,  i  12, 
CeCICIH  H  HH,  Metadichiorobenzene,  i :  3,  C6C1HC1HHH ; 
Paradichlorobenzene,  I  :  4,  CsClHHClHH. 

Orthocentre  (p'i Jwse-ntsi).  Geom.   [f.  ORTHO- 
+  CENTRE.]   The  point  at  which  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  angles  of  a  triangle  on  the  opposite  sides 
i    intersect. 

1869  BESANT  Conic  Sect.  131  If  a  rectangular  hyperbola 

j    circumscribe  a  triangle,  it  passes  through  the  orthocentre. 

1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's Proj.  Geom.  273  The  directrices 

of  all  parabolas  inscribed  in  a  given  triangle  meet  in  the 

j    same  point,  viz.  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle. 

Orthocephalic  (pujws.'fe-lik),  a.  Ethnol.  [f. 
|  ORTHO-  '  right,  correct '  +  Gr.  KttfjoAiJ  head  +  -1C  : 
I  cf.  cephalic.}  Applied  to  skulls  of  which  the 
'  breadth  is  from  about  f  to  £  of  the  length  (inter- 
!  mediate  between  brachycephalic  and  dolichoce- 
phalic) ;  or,  according  to  some,  of  which  the  height 
is  from  -^  to  f  of  the  length,  or  of  which  the 
height  is  $  of  the  breadth. 

1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  v.  (1869)  129  Now  if  we  class 
those  skulls  in  which  the  relation  of  the  breadth  to  the 
length  is  from  74-79  to  100  as  medium  heads,  . .  Ortho- 
cephalic.  1866  HUXLEY  Prehist.  Rem.  Caithn.  88  The 
skull  is  orthocephalic,  the  cephalic  index  being  0-76. 

So  Orthocephalous  (-se'falas),  a.  —  prec. ;  Or- 
thoce'phaly,  the  condition  of  being  orthocephalic. 

1874  DAWKINS  Cave  Hitnt.  vi.  191  In  the  round  barrows. . 
they  belong  mainly  to  the  third  division,  although  some  are 
ortho-cephalous.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Orthocephaly,  the 
condition  of  a  skull  which^  according  to  the  Frankfort  agree- 
ment, possesses  a  vertical  index  of  from  70-1°  to  75°.  Accord- 
ing to  Welcker,  an  orthocephalous  skull  is  one  whose  height 
is  to  its  width  as  10  to  8. 

II  Orthoceras  (/u><?-seraes).  faineant.  PI.  or- 
thocerata  (/ u)wsetfi'ta).  [f.  OHTHO-  '  straight ' 
+  Gr.  Ktpas,  pi.  Ktpa.ro.  horn.]  An  extinct  genus 
of  cephalopods,  having  long  straight  (or  nearly 
straight )  chambered  shells ;  a  fossil  shell  of  this  genus. 

1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  1. 101  The  gigantic  orthocerata  of 
this  era  being,  to  recent  multilocular  shells,  what  the  fossil 
ferns,  erjuiseta,  and  other  plants  of  the  coal  strata,  are  in 
comparison  with  plants  now  growing  within  the  tropics. 
1863 —  Antiq.  Man  xx.  404  It  is  said  truly  that  the  ammon- 
ite, orthoceras,  and  nautilus  of  these  ancient  rocks  were  of 
the  tetrabranchiate  division. 

Hence  Orthoceran  (pajyseran)  a.,  belonging  to 
the  Orthocerata. 

1884  Science  III.  127/1  Evidence ..  that  the  Ammonoidea, 
with  their  distinct  embryos,  arose  from  the  orthoceran  stock. 

Orthoceratite  (jJjJwseTatait).  Also  in  Lat. 
form  orthoceratites  (^.iboseratai-tiz).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ITE!  z.]  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
Orthoceras  or  family  Orthoceratidss;  also,  an 
animal  of  this  genus  or  family. 

1754  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  804  The  orthoceratites  is 
a  strait  concamerated  shell,  ending  in  a  point.  1786  Ibid. 
I.XXVI.  445  r.elenmites,  orthoceratites,  and  so  on,  are  all 
sea  animals.  1871  HAHTWIC  SiMerr.  It',  ii.  t8  In  the  more 
ancient  Palaeozoic  seas  flourished  the  Orthoceratites,  or 
straight-chambered  shells,  resembling  a  nautilus  uncoiled. 

attrib.  1853  'I'"-  Ross  HnmboldCs  Trav.  III.  xxxii.  376 
The  Orthoceratite  limestone  of  the  Alleghanies. 
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Hence  Orthoceratitic  (^ab<7serati'tik)  a.,  per- 
taining to  or  resembling  an  orthoceratite.  So  also 
Orthoceratoid  (-se'ratoid)  a.  -  Orthoceratitic ;  so. 
=  orthoceratite. 

Ortliochromatic  (pub^kromae'tik),  a.  Pho- 
togr.  [f.  ORTHO-  '  correct,  proper '  +  Gr.  XP-U/TIKOS 
relating  to  colour,  CHROMATIC.]  Representing 
colours  in  their  correct  relations,  i.e.  without 
exaggerating  the  deepness  of  some  and  the  bright- 
ness of  others  (as  in  ordinary  photography). 

1887  Athenxiun  26  Mar.  421/1  The  colours  were  purposely 
selected  to  test  as  severely  as  possible  the  capacity  of  the 
plate  used — a  Dixou's  orthochromatic.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
21  Aug.  7/1  We  want  photography  to  be  orthochromatic,  or 
colour-correct.  1890  ACNES  M.  CLERKE  Syst.  Stars  30 
'  Orthochromatic  '  plates  absolutely  free  from  colour-prefer- 
ences can  be  produced  by  special  processes. 

So  Orthochromatism  (-knJu-matiz'm),  the  con- 
dition of  being  orthochromatic ;  Orthochro  ma- 
tize  v.  trans.,  to  render  orthochromatic. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  315  In  order  to  obtain 
true  Orthochromatism  it  is  always  necessary ..  to  interpose 
a  transparent  yellow  screen  somewhere  between  the  object 
and  the  plate  in  order  to  cut  off  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
blue  and  violet  rays,  to  which  the  plates  still  remain  rela- 
tively too  sensitive.  1890 [bid.  III.  220  We  will  give  an  easy 
method  by  which  any  gelatine  dry-plate  can  be  orthochro- 
malized.  1891  W.  J.  STILLMAN  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  15  Dec. 
448/3  '  Orthochromatism '  avoids  the  glaring  contrasts  which 
used  to  be  made  by  photography  between  the  color-values 
of  blues,  yellows,  and  reds. 

Ortlioclase  (^jb^kl^s).  Min.  [mod.  (Breit- 
haupt,  1823)  f.  OBTHO-  'straight,  right'  +  Gr. 
«Aa<r-is  breaking,  cleavage.]  Common  or  potash 
feldspar,  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium, 
occurring  in  crystals  or  masses  of  various  colours, 
characterized  by  two  cleavages  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

1849  NICOL  Min.  119  All  orthoclase  from  trachyte  contains 
soda  along  with  the  potash.  1863  S.  R.  GRAVES  Yacht.  Cruise 
Baltic  142  The  felspar  of  this  quarry  is  of  two  kinds,  ortho- 
clase and  oligoclase,  in  large  masses,  the  former  pink,  and 
the  latter  quite  white.  1900  SILLMAN  Min.  87  Ground  ortho- 
clase is  extensively  used  as  a  glaze. 

b.  attrib.  Consisting  of  or  containing  orthoclase. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  i.  (1867)  n  Four  separate  stages 
of  orthoclase-gneiss.  1869  BRISTOW  tr.  Figuiers  VYorld  Ire/. 
Deluge  ii.  33  Alongside  these  orthoclase  crystals,  quartz  is 
implanted.  1881  GEIKIE  Geol.  Sketches  219  The  grains  of 
which  are  mainly  of  pink  cleavable  orthoclase  felspar. 

Orthoclastic  (fJaboklje-stik),  a.  Min.  [f. 
ORTHO-  +  Gr.  «\aor-os  broken,  cloven  +  -ic.] 
Having  cleavages  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Class.  8  We  distinguish 
two  principal  kinds  of  felspar,  the  orthoclastic  (monoclinic) 
.  .and  the  plagioclastic  (triclinic).  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks 
x.  91  The  orthoclastic  (rectangular  cleavage)  or  that  in  which 
the  chief  cleavages  are  mutually  situated  at  right  angles. 

Orthocoelie,  Orthodome,  etc. :  see  ORTHO-. 

Orthodox  (fj'jjtfd^ks),  a.  and  s6.  [Ultimately 
ad.  Gr.  6pS6So(-os  right  in  opinion,  f.  opffo-s  +  oo(a 
opinion.  Cf.  late  L.  orthodox-us  (Jerome  Codex 
Just.),  and  f.orthodoxe  (a  1488  in  Godef.  Compl.), 
which  may  have  been  the  proximate  sources.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Holding  right  or  correct  opinions,  i.  e.  such  as 
are  currently  accepted  as  correct,  or  are  in  accord- 
ance with  some  recognized  standard :  a.  in  theology. 

1611  COTGR.,  Orthodoxe,  orthodox,  orthodoxall;  of  a  right 
faith,  true  beliefe,  sound  opinion,  c  1615  BACON  Ada. 
Villiers  Wks.  1879  I.  510/2  The  church  of  England;  which 
doubtless  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine  thereof 
[i.  e.  of  the  true  protestant  religion],  as  any  Christian  church 
in  the  world.  1636  PRYNNE  Unbish.  Tim.  (1661)  45  None 
of  the  Orthodoxest  or  most  Judicious  Writers.  17*3  SEWEL 
Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  1.  iv.  287  Men  falsely  called  orthodox 
and  divines.  1850  W.  IRVING  Mahomet  viiL  (1853)  40  We 
follow,  says  the  Koran,  the  religion  of  Abraham  the  orthodox 
who  was  no  idolater.  1861  STANLEY  East.  Ch.  yii.  (1869) 
246  To  be  called 'orthodox '..  implies,  to  a  certain  extent, 
deadness  of  feeling  ;  at  times  rancorous  animosity  j  narrow- 
ness, fixedness,  perhaps  even,  hardness  of  intellect. 

Hence  b.  in  reference  to  other  subjects. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  v.  x.  (1650)  145  Of  Authors,  two  is 
enough  upon  any  Science,  provided  they  be  plenary  and 
orthodox.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  xi.  §  5  Obscure  and 
equivocal  Terms,  . .  capable  to  make  the  most  Attentive  or 
Quick-sighted,  very  little.. more  knowing  or  orthodox. 

2.  Of  opinions   or    doctrines :    Right,   correct, 
true ;  in  accordance  with  what  is  accepted  or  author- 
itatively established  asthetruevieworrightpractice; 
a.  orig.  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 

1381  HAMILTON  (title)  Certane  orthodox  and  catholik  con- 
clusions vith  yair  probations.  1616  JAS.  I  Rcmonsir.  Right 
of  Kings  Wks.  440  To  maintaine  the  precepts  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  187  r  i  The  Doctrine  is 
received  amongst  you  as  Orthodox.  1865  MAX  MULLER 
Chips  (1880)  I.  vi.  135  The  received  and  orthodox  view  of. . 
Christian  divines. 

Hence  b.  in  general  application. 

1730  SWIFT  1'ittd.  Ld.  Carteret  Wks.  (1761)  186,  I  am  well 
aware,  how  much  my  sentiments  differ  from  the  orthodox 
opinions  of  one  or  two  principal  patriots.  1804  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  20  Every  word  of  mine,  .however  innocent, 
however  orthodox  even,  is  twisted,  tormented,  perverted. 
1888  H.  SIDGWICK  Scope  l.conom.  Sci.  3  This  kind  of  political 
economy  is  sometimes  called  '  orthodox  ',  though  it  has  the 
characteristic  unusual  in  orthodox  doctrines  of  being  re- 
pudiated by  the  majority  of  accredited  teachers  of  thesubject. 
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3.  In  accordance  with  what  is  regarded  as  proper 
or '  correct ' ;  conventional ;  approved. 

1878  LYTTON  Alice  124  Then  the  orthodox  half-hour  had 
expired.  1877  FREEMAN  .Vorm.  Cona.  (ed.  3)  II.  App.  553.1  he 
orthodox  thing  was  to  condemn  William  and  Harold  alike. 

4.  (IVith  capital.)     The  specific  epithet   of  the 
Eastern  Church,  which  recognizes  the  headship  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  various 
national  churches  of  Russia,  Scrvia,  Romania,  etc., 
which  hold  the  same  '  orthodox '  creed,  and  re- 
cognize each  other  as  of  the  same  communion  J 
the  historical  representative  of  the  churches  of  the 
ancient  East,  commonly  called  the  Greek  Church. 

The  full  ancient  designation  is  i  i>''«  ipdoiofot  ««eoAi«i 
iiro»7oA.«i|  ivaioAifti,  «<«A,crc'a,  'the  holy,  orthodox, 
catholic,  apostolic,  Eastern  church '.  The  epithet  Orthodox 
was  originally  assumed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Eastern  Church,  e.  g.  the  Jacobite  or  Mono- 
physiie,  Nestorian,  etc.,  which  separated  on  points  of 
doctrine,  and  have  not  accepted  all  the  decrees  of  the 
successive  general  councils;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  by 
historical  writers  as  opposed  to  '  Catholic '.  Also  combined 
\\it\i  national  names,  as  Greet  Orthodox,  Russian  Orthodox, 

[1679  RICAUT  Pres.  State  Gk.  Ch.  xviii.  331  That  which 
they  call,  The  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Anatolian 
Church.)  1771  J.  G.  KING  Rites  Gk.  Ch.  Pref.  18  They  are 
read  at  the  grave  to  testify  to  the  people  that  the  party  died 
in  the  true  faith  of  the  orthodox  church.  1850  NEALE  East. 

:n  the 


arose  in  fvu^>i.i,  MI  "i<* 

the  Orthodox  Church. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  orthodox  person,  b.  A  member 
of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church. 

1587  HARRISON  Descr.  Brit.  i.  ix.  27  The  Pelagian  heresie, 
which  not  a  little  molested  the  orthodoxes  of  that  Hand. 
a  1641  UP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  f,  Man.  (1642)  169  Was  he  an 
Heretick.oranOrthodoxe?  1797  W.  JOHNSTON  Beckmanns 
Invent.  III.  406  In  the  altercation  between  a  Luciferan  and 
an  Orthodox.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Sept.  2/1  Punctual 
..in  discharging  all  the  functions  of  a  Greek  Orthodox. 

f  2.  An  opinion  generally  accepted  as  right;  an 
orthodox  opinion.  Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  xiv.  8  3(1622)  150  It  is  indeed 
an  Orihodoxe  ;  though  it  be  numbred  as  a  Paradoxe  j  that 
Omnes  Stulti  insaniunt.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  I.  4  The 
Sirname  and  Sobriquet  of  Plantagenest,  or  Plantagenet  after 
the  vulgar  Orthodoxe. 

t  O'rthodoxal,  «.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  =  ORTHODOX  A.  I. 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super,  in  Archaica  (1815)  II.  94 
The  works  of  the  fathers  and  doctors,  howsoever  ancient, 
learned,  or  orthodoxal,  are  little  or  nothing  worth.  1635 
PAGITT  Chriitianogr.  (1636)  89  Things  .  .  set  downe  in 
the  Creed,  and  unanimously  received  by  all  Orthodoxall 
Christians.  1689  Sovereign  Right  of  People  over  Tyrants  7 
Mosaical,  Christian,  and  Orthodoxal  Authors. 

2.  ORTHODOX  A.  2. 

1585-7  '!'•  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1607)  336  All  churches  Pro- 
testant and  reformed  subscribe  unto  this  doctrine,  as  both 
apostolical  and  orthodoxal.  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Efisc.  Wks. 
(1851)  90  Who  willingly  passe  by  that  which  is  Orthodoxall 
in  them,  and  studiously  cull  out  that  which  is  Commentitious. 
1656  B.  HUBBARD  (title)  Orthodoxal  Navigation;  or  the 
admirable  and  excellent  Art  of  Arithmetical  Groat  Circle 
Sailing.  1819  SHELLEY  P.  Bell  3rd  Prol.  12  Shielding  from 
the  ;;»ilt  of  schism  The  orthodoxal  syllogism. 

Hence  t  Orthodoxa'lity,  f  Orthodo'xalness, 
orthodox  quality  or  condition;  f  Orthodo'xally 
adv.  ,  orthodoxly. 

1660  H.  M.IHE  Myst.  GodLx.  ii.  494  They  be  but  neatly  & 
ele^.mtly  trimm'd  up  in  these  fine  ornaments  of  "Ortho- 
doxality.  171*  Penns  Wks.  I.  Life  43  Denying  with  them 
the  Authority,  Antiquity,  and  Orthodoxality  of  the  Romish 
Church.  1606  W.  CKASIIAW  Rom.  Forgeries  15  Ferus 
soundly  and  "orthodoxally  teachcth  in  plaine  words,  that 
Christs  iustice  is  our  Justification.  1834  Frascr's  .Ifag-.  X. 


. 

608  A  very  excellent  and  worthy  young  fellow,  who  drinks 
brandy  pawnee  as  orthodoxally  as  if  he  were  a  Christian. 
1654  HAMMOND  Answ.  Aniiiiattr.  Ignat.  iii.  §  3.  67  The 


.  .  .      .        . 

Orthodoxalness  of  Damas  in  this,  and  the  like  of  other 
BUlor*. 

t  Orthodoxa-stical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
up0o5o£acTTi/c-os  according  to  right  opinion,  orthodox 
i,f.  upSoSofaarrjf  an  orthodox  person)  +  -AL.]  = 
OUTHOlmx  A.  I.  2. 

1563-87  FOXK  .-t.  S,  .!/.  (1596)  258/1  Persisting.,  in  the 
ancient  and  true  orlhotloxasticall  faith  immooveable.  1577 
tr.  />W/r'«iV>-'i  />ctWt-i-(i5g2)  602  Synods  not  hereticall,  but 
orthodoxasticall  and  catholike. 

Orthodoxian  (/ubod^-ksian).  Now  rare.  Also 
7  orthodoxan.  [f.  late  Gr.  op6ooo(ia,  or  med.L. 
orthodoxia  +  -AN.]  A  professor  of  orthodoxy. 

1611  MOLLE  Catncrar.  Li-.:  Lil'r.  iv.  x.  263  The  Arrian 
refused  the  match,  but  the  Orthodoxan  without  delay  went 
into  the  fire.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  II.  253  Arianism 
«.is  concluded  l>y  those  severe  Orthodoxians  to  be  the  very 
Sin  ;i§ainst  the  Holy  Ghost.  1887  Daily  Tel.  16  Aug.  5/1 
To  i:  ,  ndi,  whicli  gave  great  umbrage  to  strict 

orthodoxius,  tic  .steadfastly  adhered. 

Orthodoxical  yujwdfj-ksikal),  «•  Now  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ICAL.]  Characterized  by  orthodoxy; 
orthodox. 

"577  tr.  Bullingcr's  Decades  (1592)  828  It  [the  Church]  is 
c.ilh  d  Ortliodoxicall,  l>ecause  it  is  sound  of  Judgement, 
opinion  and  faith.  1644  MILTON  Judfiu.  Bttcer  To  Parlt.,  In 
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the  public  confession  of  a  most  orthodoxical  church  and 
state  in  Germany.  i8«o  Ili.snlAM  I'aciiits;  >  1821)  124  In 
possession  of  orlhudoxical  truth.  «  1860  II.  II.  WUOHAWi 
4- £«•/.(  1 862)  I.  262  They,  .usuallyadopttheoulwardworship 
of  any  other  division,  whether  orthodoxical  or  heretical. 

Hence  Ortliodo-xically  adv.,  orthodoxly. 

1834  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1853  II.  293/2  Those 
who  discourse  orlhodoxically  on  theology.  1896  Chicago 
Advance  21  May  741/2  The  Divinity  School  [Chicago  Uni- 
versity! is  regularly  and  orthodoxically  Baptist. 

Orthodoxisnx  (^•aJ)Aicksi:z'iD).    [-ISM.] 

fl.  The- quality  of  being  orthodox;  orthodoxy. 

1644  I.  GOODWIN  Innx.  Triumph.  (1645)  33  Mr.  Prynnc's 
judgement  in  questioning  the  Orthodoxisme,  yea,  the  tolcr- 
ablencs.se  of  the  premised  Doctrine. 

b.  In  derogatory  sense  :  The  treating  orthodoxy 
of  creed  or  doctrine  as  the  important  feature  of 
religion ;  the  inak  ing  of  orthodoxy  one's  special  -ism. 

1818  PUSEY  Hist.  Eny.  60  Enemies  he  had  . .  from  his 
undervaluing  the  mere  intellectual  orthodoxism  of  his  day. 
!8s4  —  Colteg.  Teach.  53  'An  orthodoxism,  unmnuential 
on  life  '.  I  ventured  to  com  this  word  to  designate  a  lifeless 
spurious  claim  to  orthodoxy.  l88»  FAR  RAH  Early  Chr.  II. 
xxxvi.  500  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  to_the  end 
of  time  the  conceit  of  orthodoxism  will  claim  inspired 
authority  for  its  own  conclusions,  even  when  they  are  most 
antichristian. 

So  O-rthodoxist,  one  who  professes  or  lays  claim 

to  a  rigid  orthodoxy. 

1857  BADEN- POWELL  in  Oxford  Ess.  180  In  these  views  of 
the  High  Orthodoxists. 

Orthodoxly  (p-J^dpksli),  adv.  [f.  ORTHODOX 
a.  +  -LY  *.]  In  an  orthodox  manner  or  fashion ; 
in  accordance  with  what  is  accounted  the  right 
opinion  or  doctrine ;  a.  in  theology. 

<ri6is  BACON  Adv.  VillienVn&  1879  1.510/2  Concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  .that  is  so  soundly  and  so  orthodoxly 
settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without  extreme  danger  to 
the  honour  and  stability  of  our  religion.  1713  WATERLAND 
znd  Vinti.  123  He  there  speaks  as  orthodoxly  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  as  a  man  can  reasonably  desire.  1885  A.  J.  C.  HARE 
Russia  iv.  168  A  primitive  old  lady  . .  orthodoxly  crossed 
herself  whenever  the  carriage  gave  a  jolt. 
to.  in  general  application  :  Correctly,  properly. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  in.  v,  You  err  most 
orthodoxly,  sweet  Sir  Kit  1708  OZELL  tr.  Balkan's  Lutrin 
iv.  (1730)  296  Twenty  large  Hogsheads,  fill'd  by  my  Com- 
mand, Rang'd  Orthodoxly  in  my  Cellar  stand.  1711 
AMHERST  Term  Fil.  No. 21  (1754)  106,  I. .firmly  and  ortho- 
doxly believe  that  Aristotle,  as  by  law  establish  d,  is  the  best 
author.  1885  WINGFIELD  Barb.Philpot  II.  UssMylord.. 
offered  the  extreme  tips  of  his  white  attenuated  fingers  with 
orthodoxly  filbert  nails  to  Mrs.  Barbara. 

O'rthodoxness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  orthodox ;  orthodoxy. 

1644  Observ.  Prynne's  12  Quest.  5  The  mischiefes  of 
Presbytery  are  vailed  » ith  Orthodoxnesse.  1709  CHANDLER 
Eff.agst.  Bigotry  12  What  will  a  Man'sOrthodoxness.  .con- 
tribute to  the  healing  of  his  Pride,  Passion,  or  Worldliness  J 

Orthodoxy  (/•JJxJ'd^ksi).  [ad.  Gr.  6p6ooo(ia 
(c  180  in  L.  &  S.),  n.  of  quality  f.  opMoof-os 
ORTHODOX  ;  prob.  through  med.L.  orthodoxia.  Cf. 
mod.F.  orthodoxie  (Furetiere  1 701 ).]  The  quality 
or  character  of  being  orthodox ;  belief  in  or  agree- 
ment with  what  is,  or  is  currently  held  to  be, 
right,  esp.  in  religious  matters. 

1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Annin.  261  Dying  men,  especially  of 
such  orthodoxie,  worth  and  fame  as  he,  speake  truth. 
1756-78  [see  DOXY').  17*8-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 

II.  255  Orthodoxy  lies  in  rectitude  of  sentiment  upon  all 
branches  of  our  duty,  not  in  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  any  church,  however  infallible.    1813  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng. 
VI.  355  By  these  Articles  Henry  had  now  fixed  the  land- 
marks of  English  orthodoxy.    1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cany. 

III.  xii.  105  Lanfranc  was  again  present  as  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy. 

b.  With  //.     An  orthodox  belief  or  opinion. 
1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  9  The  free-thinker  [would 

fain  pass]  for  a  person  with  his  own  orthodoxies  if  you  only 
knew  them.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  iv.  §  4.  254 
The  fruitless  lives,  the  barren  orthodoxies  . .  are  at  once  to 
undergo  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 

c.  Feast  of  Orthodoxy,   in  the  Greek  Church, 
a  festival  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
called  Orthodoxy  Sunday  :  see  quots. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Orthodoxy,  or,  Feast  o/  Ortho- 
doxy, denotes  a  solemn  feast  in  the  Greek  church,  instituted 
by  the  empress  Theodora;  still  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  in  memory  of  the  restoration  of  images  m  churches, 
which  had  been  taken  down  by  the  Iconoclastes.  1850 
TORREY  tr.  Ntanders  Ch.  Hist.  (Bohn)  VI.  371  The  i9th  of 
February,  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  in  the  year  842,  was  the 
day  appointed  for  this  celebration. .  .This  day  was  ever  after- 
wards observed  in  the  Greek  church  as  a  high  festival, 
called  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy.  1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  I. 
732  Orthodoxy  Sunday  =  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  Ibid.  867. 
1891  Tablet  8  Aug.  211/2  Heresies  which  are  solemnly 
anathematised  on  '  Orthodoxy  Sunday '. 

Orth.odrom.ic  ((?J)>odr()-mik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
type  *op6u8pofi-os  (of.  vpffotipofuiv  to  run  straight, 
Avd5pon-os  running  up,  etc.)  +  -1C.]  (See  quot) 
So  Orthodro-micBJ*.,  Ortho'dromy  (see  quots.). 

1704  J  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  l,Orthedromiqucs,..th<:  Art 
of  sailing  in  the  Ark  of  some  great  Circle.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Orthodromy,  such  a  Course,  which  is  the  most  direct  and 
shortest  distance  between  any  two  Points  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Globe.  1775  ASH,  Orthodramic,  sailing  on  the  arch  of 
a  great  circle,  sailing  the  most  direct  course. 

Orthoepic  (f^e-pik),  a.  [f.  as  OBTHOBPY  + 
-10 :  cf.  epic.}  Pertaining  to  orthoepy ;  relating  to 


ORTHOGONAL. 

correct  or  accepted  pronunciation.   SuOrthoe  plcal 
a. ;  hence  Orthoe-pioally  adv. 

1859  G.  I'.  MAKSH  Lect.  on  Eng.  Lang.  _(i863)  xxii.  470 
It  is  often  impossible  tosuggest  any  explanation  of  "orlhoepic 
mutations.  1883  SCUDUER  Webster  ii.  38  The  balls  of 
orthoepk  canons.  1803  T.  CARPENTER  (title)  The  Scholar's 
Orthographical  and  *Orthoepical  Assistant.  1809 T.  UATCHE. 
LOR  (title)  An  Orthoepical  Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 
Ibid,  titlc-p. ,  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  use  of  a  New 
Orthoepical  Alphabet  or  Universal  Character.  1867  A.  J. 
ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  \.  iv.  405  Final  e  in  the  i6th  century 
. .  had  come  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  an  Orthoepical  symbol. 
1864  WEBSTER,  'Orthoepically,  in  an  Orthoepical  manner ; 
with  correct  pronunciation. 

Orthoepist  (/'jjxvpist,  fufir/pist).  [f.  OB- 
TUuKi-Y  -t-  -IST.]  One  versed  in  orthoepy;  one 
who  treats  of  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

1796  S.  JOSES  (title)  Sheridan  Improved.  A  general  pro- 
nouncing and  explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage : . .  the  discordances  of  that  celebrated  orthoepist  being 
avoided,  and  his  improprieties  corrected.  1861  Proc.  Amer. 
Phil.  Sac.  VIII.  376  A  great  disagreement  prevails  among 
the  orthoepists  and  grammarians  on  the  subject  of  syllabifi- 
cation. i88a  [see  ORTHOGRAPHIST). 

Hence  Orthoepi'Btic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  orthoepists. 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  \.  323  Attempting  to  shew 
that  formerly  A  was  not  pronounced  in  English,  and  that  it 
was  altogether  an  orthoepistic  fancy  to  pronounce  IL 

Orthoepy  (/'•IJ"'i*pi>  p^J^'pO-     ta(^  ^r-  "'*" 

9o«V€ia  correctness  of  diction,  f.  *4/>0<*iri7S  speaking 
correctly,  f.  op66-s  OBTHO-  +  ivos,  tut-  word.] 

1.  That  part  of  grammar  which  deals  with  pro- 
nunciation ;  phonology. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  ill.  i.  298  Parts  of  Grammar  .. 
Concerning  the  most  convenient  marks  or  sounds  for  the 
expression  of  such  names  or  words;  whether  by  writing, 
Orthography;  or  by  speech,  Orthoepy.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD 
Eng.  Gram.  35  Orthoepy,  .ought  to  have  been  reckon  d  as 
a  Part  of  Grammar  before  Orthography,  since  Speech  pre- 
ceeds  Writing.  1784  R.  NARES  (title)  Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
containing  a  Distinct  View  of  the  whole  Analogy  of  the 
English  Language.  1831-4  DE  QUINCEY  Cxsars  i.  Wks.  1862 
IX.  51  The  grammar  and  orthoepy  of  the  Latin  Language. 

2.  Correct,  accepted,  or  customary  pronunciation. 
(«773  w-  KENRICK  (title)  A  new  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language :  containing  not  only  the  explanation  of  words 
but  likewise  their  orthoepia  or  pronunciation  in  speech.] 
1801  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  195  ««''.  Without 
offending  the  radical  orthoepy  of  our  language.  1830 
DISRAELI  Chas.  1,  III.  viii.  177  Formerly  they  regulated 
their  orthography  by  their  orthoepy.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  iii.  37  Changes  which  have  altered  the  whole  aspect 
of  our  orthoepy  and  orthography. 

Orthogamy,  -glossy :  see  OBTHO-. 
Orthognathic  (/.ijwgna;  J>ik),  a.    [f.  as  OB- 

THOGNATH-OUS  +  -1C.]    =  OBTHOGNATHOUS. 

1840-51  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  1321/1  The  front  teeth  meet 
at  an  angle,  instead  of  being . . in  parallel  planes,  as  in  those 
skulls  which  are  termed  orthognathic.  1874  DAWKINS  Cave 
Hunt.  v.  187  Their  skulls  are  orthognathic,  or  not  presenting 
a  lower  jaw  advancing  beyond  the  vertical  line  dropped  from 
the  forehead.  *«J_JL_\  rr 

Orthognathism    (pJl>c'RnaJ)lz  m/-      I*-    ' 

next  +  -ISM.]  The  condition  of  being  orthognathous. 

1871  DAWKINS  Cam  Hunt.  vi.  201  They  are  remarkable 
for  . .  the  delicacy  of  their  features,  and  the  orthognathism 
of  their  faces.  1806  A.  H.  K.EANE  Ethnol.  181  Prognathism 
is  naturally  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  lower,  orthogna- 
thism of  the  higher  races. 

Orthognathous  (f^-gnabas),  a.  Ethnol. 
[f.  OBTHO-  '  straight '  +  Gr.  -yrae-os  jaw  +  -ous ; 
in  mod.F.  orl/iognatAe.]  Straight-jawed;  having 
the  jaws  not  projecting  beyond  the  vertical  line 
drawn  from  the  forehead;  having  a  facial  angle 
of  about  90°.  Said  of  the  skull ;  also  of  persons. 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Mtd.  Lex.  1863  Q.  Rev.  CXIV.  383 
No  law.,  will  give  us  the  relative  dates  of  brachycephalous, 
and  dolichocephalous,  thick-skulled  or  thin-skulled,  ortho- 
enathous  or  prognathous  men.  1877  DAWSON  Ong.  World 
128  Culture  tends  to  the  elevation  of  the  nasal  bones,  to  an 
orthognathous  condition  of  the  jaws.  1881  "tfixn.  Aittlurt. 
fol  62  The  European  is  orthognathous  or  upright  jawed. 

tO'rthogon.  Obs.  rare.  Also  in  L.  form 
orthogo-nium  and  Gr.  -go-nion.  [ad.  late  L. 
orthogonium,  neuter  of  orthogonius,  a.  Gr.  lipio- 
•ytufcos  right-angled  ;  so  F.  orlhogpne  (loth  c.  in 
Godef.  Comply.  Cf.  L.  orthogonium  a  rectangle 
(Isidore  in.  xii.  2).]  A  right-angled  triangle. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  I.  def.  xxvii.  5  An  Orthigonium 
or  a  rightangled  triangle,  is  a  triangle  which  hath  a  right 
angle  .611  PEACHAM  GentL  Exerc.  17  The  square  will 
male  you  ready  for  all  manner  of  compartments,  .you. 
Cylinder  for  valted  turrets,  and  round  buildings;  >oui 
Orthogonium  and  Pyramis,  for  sharp  steeples.  1043  H. 
MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (,713)  221  The  Orthogomon  wha 
a  foundation  it  is  of  Trigonometry .  every  body  knows  that 
knows  any  thing  at  all  in  Mathematicks. 

Orthogonal  (<«)>fg6nal),  "•  Ge°"'-  L8-  *; 
orthogonal,  f.  orthogone:  see  prec.  and  -AL;  ana 
cf.  hexagonal,  etc.]  Having  or  of  the  nature  o 
a  right  angle,  right-angled  (obs.)  ;  pertaining  tc 
or  involving  right  angles ;  at  right  angles  to  som 
thing  else,  or  to  each  other  ;  "f^W1™-  „ 

Orthogonal  projection,  projection  in  *^*£™*"?l£. 

^^SSisSSt1-^^^ 
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and  the  Acute  Angle.  Ibid.,  Eche  of  those  Angles  is  an 
Orthogonall  or  right  Angle.  1612  SELDEN  in  Illustr.  Dray- 
tons  Poly-alb.  A  iij,  Pythagoras's  sacrifice  after  his  Geo- 
metrical! Theorem  in  finding  the  squares  of  an  Orthogonall 
triangles  sides.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  235  An 
Orthogonal  Line.  1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  ft  Int.  Calculus 
403  The  trajectories  in  which  the  angle  TMt  is  a  right 
angle,  are  called  orthogonal  trajectories.  1878  GURNEY 
Crystallogr.  37  If  two  symmetral  planes  intersect  at  right 
angles  the  line  in  which  they  cut  is  called  an  axis  of  ortho- 
gonal symmetry.  1878  BARTLEY  tr.  TopinartCs  Anthrop.  n. 
iii,  Orthogonal  projections  are  the  only  ones  which  give 
exact  measurements  applicable  to  craniometry. 

Ortho'gonally,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]    in 

an  orthogonal  manner ;  at  right  angles. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantotn.  i.  xviii.  Fj,  E  is  the  fourth  stafTe 
running  sydewise  orthogonally  or  in  a  squire  from  the  third. 
1669  STURMY  Mariners  Afag.  v.  52  Divide  it  into  4  Quad- 
rants, with  2  diamet.  cutting  each  other  in  the  Center  ortho- 
fpnafly.  1797  BROUGHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  382 
'he  parabola  shall  cut  the  logarithmic  orthogonally.  1881 
MAXWELL  Electr.  <y  Magn.  I.  241  Case  of  two  spheres  cutting 
orthogonally.  1887  R.  A.  ROBERTS  Integr.  Calc.  i.  359. 

I  OrthogO'llial,  a.  Oos.  [f.  L.  orthogoni-tts 
(see  OBTHOGON)  +  -AL.]  =  OBTHOGONAL. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  142  All  which  refer 
to  Five,  as  it  is  the  Hypotenusa  of  the  first  Orthogonial 
Triangle,  that  has  its  sides  including  the  right  Angle, 
rational.  1660  COKE  Justice  Vind.  22  An  orthogonial 
triangle. 

f  Orthogonion,  -gonium :  see  OBTHOGON. 

O'rthograph.  [f-  OBTHOGBAPH-IC,  after  auto- 
graph, chirograph,  etc. :  see  -GBAPH.]  An  ortho- 
graphic projection  or  vertical  elevation  ;  =  ORTHO- 
GRAPHY ab. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Orthographer  (fubp-grafaa).  [f.  Gr.  opffo- 
ypdip-oi  correct  writer  (see  ORTHOGRAPHY)  +  -EB.] 
One  skilled  in  orthography ;  one  who  spells  in 
accordance  with  accepted  usage. 

1508  FLORID,  Ortographista,  an  ortographer,  or  teacher 
.  .of  orthographic.  1599  MINSHEU,  Ortografo,  an  Ortho- 
grapher. [1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  it.  ill  21  i  see  ORTHO- 
GRAPHY i  c.]  1706  PHILLIPS,  Orthographist  or  Orthographer, 
one  skilled  in  Orthography.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry 
I,  Frances  (1767)  III.  167  Frances  is  a  remarkable  Ortho- 
grapher,  and,  unless  that  Letter  [k]  is  expunged  from  John- 
son s  Dictionary,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  wrest 
it  from  her.  1850  GROTE  Greece  u.  Ixviii.  VIII.  624  The 
former . .  comes  nearer  to  the  good  orthographer  or  arithme- 
tician than  the  latter.  1887  Athenalum  5  Mar.  305  Rapid 
writer  and  correct  orthographer. 

Orthographic  ((«|>0gr<E'fik),  a.  [In  sense  i, 
f.  OBTHO-  'straight,  right '+  Gr.  -ypaipos  written, 
fpn<t>iK&s  of  or  pertaining  to  writing.  In  sense  3, 
f.  OBTHOGBAPHY  +  -ic:  see  -GRAPHIC.] 

1.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  perspective  projection, 
used  in  maps,  elevations  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  which 
the  point  of  sight  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
distance,  so  that  the  rays  are  parallel. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  892  The  Orthographick  Projection, 
by  Perpendiculars  falling  from  the  respective  Points  of  the 
Circles  of  the  Spheare,  on  the  Projecting  Plain  :  Such  a  Pro- 
jection, if  the  Plain  be  the  Meridian,  Ptolemy  called  the 
Analemma.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  56  If  the  eye  be 
supposed  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite  distance,  it  is  called 
the  orthographic  projection.  1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.v. 
Bridge,  Elevation,  the  orthographic  projection  of  the  front 
of  a  bridge,  on  the  vertical  plane,  parallel  to  its  length. 
OMAthenxmH  No.  2002.  339/2  The  orthographic  delinea- 
tion of  the  skull.  1867  DENISON  Astron.  without  Math,  n 
That  mode  of  projecting  a  hemisphere  or  any  part  of  it  on 
a  plane  is  called  the  orthographic,  because  it  shews  the 
surface  as  it  would  be  seen  straight  by  parallel  lines  of  sight 
from  an  infinite  distance. 

2.  =  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  i. 

1868  Pall  MallG.  23  July,  This  last  is  likely  to  be  modern, 
and  to  have  got  in  through  orthographic  influence  on  speech 
among  a  generally  cultivated  ..  people.  1882-3  SCHAFF 
Encycl.  Re/if.  Knowl.  III.  2568  There  are  some  ortho- 
graphic peculiarities ;  but  in  the  main  the  Hebrew  is  pure. 

Orthographical  (/ubogne-fikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL :  see  -IOAL.] 

1.  Pertaining   to    orthography;    belonging    to 
correct  spelling,  or  to  spelling  in  general ;  correct 
in  spelling. 

iSBs l  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  x.  (Arb.)  172  That  I  might 
with  better  warrant  haue  vsed  in  their  steads  these  words 
orthographicall  or  syntacticall,  which  the  learned  Gram- 
inanans  left  ready  made  to  our  hands,  c  1629  MEDE  Wks. 
(1672)  784  Could  I  have  gotten  an  orthographical  Scribe 
I  would  have  sent  your  Lordship  all  ere  this.  1653  BROME 
Mad  Couple  well  Match'd.  i.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  5  His  .. 
Orthographicall  speaking  friend .  .that  cals  People  Pe-o-pl'e'. 
1712  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  409  T  i  Having  rectified  some  little 
orthographical  mistakes.  1747  JOHNSON  Plan  Eng.  Diet 
Wks.  1787  IX.  172  The  great  orthographical  contest  has 
long  subsisted  between  etymology  and  pronunciation.  1867 
Nation  (N.Y.)  3  Jan.  9/1  In  a  majority  of  our  words,  ortho- 
graphical changes  have  disguised  or  affixes  have  smothered 
the  radical. 

2.  =  ORTHOGRAPHIC  i. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Orthographical  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 
is  a  drawing  the  Surface  of  a  Sphere  on  a  Plane  which  cuts 
it  in  the_  middle;  the  Eye  being  vertically  plac'd  at  an    j 
infinite  distance  from  one  of  the  Hemispheres.    Ibid.  s.  v.    ) 
Orthography,  Orthographical  Section,  is  a  Profil  or  Draught, 
which  shews  the  thickness,  breadth,  depth  and  height  of 
any  Work,  as  it  would  appear,  if  perpendicularly  cut  off 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  part  of  it.    1864  BURTON 
Seat  Abr.  II.  i.  126  Excellently  well  skilled  in. .the  ortho- 
graphical projections. 
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Orthogra  phically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  correct  spelling;  in  relation 
to  spelling  or  orthography. 

1617  Janua  Ling.  140,  I  hauc  writ  out  my  theame  ortho- 
graphically. 1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  10 
When  two  words  of  distinct  parentage  and  meaning  become 
orthographically  identical,  the  less  usual  of  the  two  should 
be  traced  back  to  its  original  form,  and  employed  in  some 
one  of  its  more  antique  but  more  distinguishable  appear- 
ances. 1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  67  They  could  write 
orthographically,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fashions 
of  authorship  almost  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends. 

2.  On  the  principle  of  orthographic  projection. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vi.  107  So  have  you  the 

Sphere  Orthographically  in  Right-Lines  in  the  Convex- 
Sphere.  1835  POE  Adit.  Hans  Pfaall  Wks.  1864  I.  35 
The  entire  northern  hemisphere  lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart 
orthographically  projected.  i864  PROCTOR  HanMk.  of  Stars 
22  note.  The  earth  viewed  from  the  sun  would  be  seen  ortho- 
graphically projected. 

Orthographist  (pjbfj-grafist).  [f.  ORTHO- 
GRAPHY +  -1ST.]  One  versed  in  orthography. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Orthographist,  hee  that 
professeth  or  is  skilfull  in  Orthographic.  1704  (title)  The 
Expert  Orthographist,  teaching  to  write  English  exactly 
according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Sounds.  1882  SCUDDEK 
Webster  vii.  256  The  orthoepists  had  elaborated  their  system 
more  than  the  orthographists. 

Orthographize  (fjbjrgrafsiz),  v.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

a.  intr.  To  follow  or  apply  the  rules  of  ortho- 
graphy, b.  trans.  To  spell  (a  word)  correctly. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ortographier,  to  ortographise  ;  to  write,  or 
vse,  true  ortographie.  1821  Smarting  Mag.  VIII.  134  The 
omission  of  a  useless  letter  will  certainly  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  substances  orthographized.  1833  Eraser's 
Mag.  VII.  501  Our  amiable  Quaker,  .does  not  orthographise 
over  correctly.  1880  MRS.  WHITNEY  Odd  or  Even  xlu.  429 
She  had  orthographized  correctly. 

Orthography  (?j]ygrafi).  Forms:  5-7orto-, 
6-  ortho-,  j-6-grafy(e,  6-graphye,  6-7-graphie, 
6-  -graphy,  (7  ortagriphie,  authography).  [a. 
OF.  ortografie  (i3th  c.),  later  ortographie,  mod.F. 
orthographic  (i6th  c.  in  Littre'),  ad.  L.  orthographia 
(Suet.),  a.  Gr.  upOoypcupla,  n.  of  qnality  f.  opffo- 
fpcup-os  writing  correctly,  a  correct  writer,  ortho- 
grapher,  f.  opOo-s  +  -ypcupos  that  writes,  writer  :  see 
-GBAPHY.  The  earlier  pronunciation,  as  in  Fr., 
is  shown  by  the  spelling  or/o-.] 

1.  Correct  or  proper  spelling ;  spelling  according 
to  accepted  usage;  the  way  in  which  words  are 
conventionally  written.    (By  extension)  Any  mode 
or  system  of  spelling. 

c  1450  Cm.  Myst.  xx.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  189  Loke  what  scyens 
}e  kan  devyse,  Of  redynge,  wrytynge,  and  trewe  ortografye. 
1309  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  v.  (Percy  Soc.)  22  In  all  good 
ordre  to  speke  directly,  And  for  to  wryte  by  true  ortografy. 
1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  16  For  kepyng  of  trewe  orthographic. 
'57.3  J-  TYRIE  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.  T.  S.)  it/a  We  keip  his 
awin  wordis  and  orthographic.  1582  STANYHURST  JEncis 
Pref.  (Arb.)  13  Althogh  thee  ignorant  pronounce  Imperatiue, 
Cosmographie,  Ortdgraphy,  geeuing  the  accent  too  thee 
therd  syllable,  yeet  that  is  not  thee  true  English  pronuntia- 
tion.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  22  Such  rackers  of  orta- 
griphie, as  to  speake  dout  sine  [B],  when  he  should 
say  douht.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  803  In  our 
later  English  Ortography  (I  know  not  with  reason)  some 
write  it  Whore.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  346  If 
these  Greek  Orthographies  were  of  his  licencing  ;  the  boyes 
at  School  might  reck'n  with  him  at  his  Grammar.  1750 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  III.  So,  I  come  now  to.. the  ortho- 
graphy, if  I  may  call  bad  spelling  orthography.  1824  J. 
JOHNSON  Typogr.  I.  540  The  singular  orthography  used  m 
the  foregoing  legend.  1873  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue 
(ed.  2)  §  187  When  we  use  the  word  '  orthography  ,  we  do  not 
mean  a  mode  of  spelling  which  is  true  to  the  pronunciation, 
but  one  which  is  conventionally  correct 

b.  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  values  of  letters  and  of  their  combina- 
tion to  express  sounds  and  words;  the  subject  of 
spelling. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Orthographic,  the  art  of 
writing  words  truely ;  as  sonne  of  man,  with  an  o :  sunne 
that  shineth,  with  the  vowell  v.  a  1619  FOTHEROY  Atheoni. 
II.  xiii.  §  i  (1622)  348  Orthographic,  the  second  part  of 
Grammer,  teaching  the  Arte  of  writing.  1824  L.  MURRAY 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  1. 26  Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and 
powers  of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 
If  c.  app.  an  error  of  some  kind  for  orthographer. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  it.  iii.  21  Now  is  he  turn'd  ortho- 
graphy \Qo.  ortography]  his  words  are  a  very  fantasticall 
banquet,  iust  so  many  strange  dishes  [Rowe  (1714)  read 
orthographer;  Capell '(1767)  conjectured  Orthographist]. 

2.  Orthographic  projection,    b.  A  representation 
in  orthographic  projection  or  section ;   a  vertical 
elevation. 

1645  N.  STONE  Enchirid.  Fortification  6  Orthographic  or 
Profile.  1664  EVELYN  Architects  ff  Architect.  (K.),  Ortho- 
graphy, or  the  erect  elevation  of  the  same  in  face  or  front, 
describ'd  in  measure  upon  the  former  idea,  where  all  the 
horizontal  lines  are  parallels.  1683  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1820/4 
Mr.  John  Spilberg  has  finished  the  Banqueting-house  in 
Whllehal  in  Ortography,  for  the  sole  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing whereof, ..  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
him  his  Royal  License.  1772  C.  HUTTON  Bridges  g^Ortho- 
grapky,  the  elevation,  .or  front  view  as  seen  at  an  infinite 
distance.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  589  Ortka- 
graphy,  an  elevation,  showing  all  the  parts  of  a  building 
in  true  proportion. 

Orthology  G»Jp'Wdjl).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  opOo- 
\oyia  correctness  of  language,  f.  tiipOohoyos  speak- 
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ing  correctly,  f.  6/>86-s  +  -\6yos  speaking.  So  mod. 
F.  orthologie.]  Correct  speaking ;  that  part  of 
grammar  which  deals  with  the  correct  use  of  words. 

a  1619  FOTHKRBY  Atheoin.  n.  xiii.  §  i  (1622)  346  The 
natural,  and  as  it  were  the  homogeneal,  parts  of  grammar  be 
two;  prthology,  and  orthography :..  orthology . .  teach  ing  men 
the  right  imposition  of  names.  1884  A.  J.  PATTERSON  in 
I3//J  Addr.  Philol.  Soc.  42  The  struggle  between  the 
respective  partizans  of  '  orthology '  and  '  neology  '. 

So  Ortho  log-er,  Orthologlan  (fUbolOT'djian), 
one  who  speaks  correctly,  or  who  treats  of  the 
correct  use  of  words;  Ortholo  glcal  a.,  relating  to 
correct  speaking. 

1844  L.  A.  J.  MORDACQUE  (title)  French  Orthologer:  or 
Complete  Course  of  Theory  and  Practice  on  the  French 
Language.  1884  A.  J.  PATTERSON  in  13^/1  Addr.  Philol. 
Soc.  43  Even  at  the  outset  of  Kazinczy's  career  as  a  '  neo- 
logian  ',  there  was  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
called  themselves  '  orthologians '.  1873  FORSTER  Life  of 
Dickens  II.  241  Victims  of  orthological  impropriety. 

Orthometric  dajwme-trik),  a.  Cryst.  [mod. 
f.  OBTHO-  +  Gr.  nirpov  measure :  cf.  isometric.'] 
Belonging  to  those  systems  of  crystallization  (the 
isometric,  tetragonal,  and  orthorhombic)  in  which 
the  axes  are  mutually  at  right  angles. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  DANA. 

Orthometry  (pijymetri).  rare.  [f.  OBTHO- 
+  Gr.  -inirpia  (in  comb.)  measurement.]  The  art 
of  correct  versification. 

1775  PERRY  Gram.  Eng.  Tongue  in  Diet.  p.  xliv,  Prosody 
comprises  orthoepy . .  and  orthometry,  or  the  art  of  making 
verse.  1893  R'  F-  BREWER  (title)  Orthometry.  A  treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Versification  and  the  Technicalities  of  Poetry. 

Orthomorphic  (pjj;omp-jfik),  a.  rare.  [f. 
OBTHO-  +  Gr.  /lo/xpr;  form  +  -ic.] 

1 1.  Biol.  (See  quots.)  06s. 

1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci,  etc.,  Orthomorphic..,  that 
period  in  the  deyelopement  of  organised  beings  in  which 
their  full  perfection  is  attained,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
spermatic  and  germinal  elements.  1891  Syd.  Sac.  Lex., 
Orthomorphic,  term  applied  to  animals  which  attain  their 
full  size  before  the  development  of  the  generative  organs. 

2.  Preserving  the  true  or  original  shape  of  in- 
finitesimal parts :  applied  to  a  class  of  map-pro- 
jections in  which  small  areas  retain  their  correct 
shapes. 

Orthomorphic  transformation,  or  Orthomorpho'sis 
(Math.),  a  functional  transformation  which  expresses  the 
representation  of  one  geometrical  plan  by  another  of  which 
the  infinitesimal  parts  retain  their  accurate  form. 

1882  T.  CRAIG  (U.S.  Coast  Survey)  Treatise  on  Projections 
33  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  given  by  Germain 
to  such  projections,  and  so  we  shall  call  them  Orthomorphic. 
1891  CAYLEY  Wks.  XIII.  191  The  author  [Schwartz]  con- 
siders the  Orthomorphic  transformation  (or,  as  I  call  it,  the 
prthomorphosis)  of  a  square  into  the  infinite  half-plane,  or 
into  a  circle.  Ibid.,  It  is  easy  to  deduce  the  orthomorphosis 
of  the  rectangle  into  a  circle.  1900  C.  F.  CLOSE  Sketch  of 
Map  Projections  10,  Orthomorphic  (or  conform  or  conform- 
able)^ :  in  these  the_scale  is  the  same  in  all  directions  round 
a  point  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Ibid.  17. 

II  Orthonenra  Ga)winiu»-ra),  //.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  6p6A-s  OBTHO-  '  straight '  +  vtvpov  nerve.]  In 
Gegenbaur's  system  of  classification,  a  series  of 
prosobranchiate  gastropods,  in  which  the  com- 
missure to  the  abdominal  or  visceral  ganglion 
takes  a  straight  course  backwards. 

1878  BELL  tr.  Gegcnbanr's  Comf.Anat.  348. 

Hence  Orthonen-ral,  Orthonen  rons  adjs.,  ot 
or  pertaining  to  the  Orthoneura. 

Orthopaedic,  -pedic  (pjjwp«"dik),  a.  [ad.  F. 
orthoptdique  (Diet.  Acad.  1835),  f.  orthoptdie  :  see 
OBTHOP.EDY.]  Relating  to  or  concerned  with  the 
cure  of  deformities  in  children,  or  of  bodily  de- 
formities in  general. 

1840  Prospectus,  The  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital  for  Club 
Foot,  Spinal  and  other  Deformities.  1847  lr-  Dupuytren's 
Injuries  Bones  56  Much  benefit  is_  derived  from  orthopedic 
means  in  this  latter  class  of  affections.  1879  HARLAN  Eye- 
sight  ix.  134  A  distinguished  orthopaedic  surgeon,  Eulen- 
berg,  has  stated  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  curvatures  of  the 
spine,  .are  developed  during  school-life. 

So  Orthopse  dical,  -ped-,  a,  =  prec. ;  Ortho- 
i>se-dics,  -ped-  =  OBTHOP.EDY. 

1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  St.  Meiiard  xliii,  It  at  last  came 
down  Plump  upon  Nick's  Orthopedical  shoe  !  1853  DUNGLI- 
SON  Med.  Lex.,  Orthopaedics.  1880  G.  H.  TAYLOR  Health  fy 
Exerc.  (1883)  372  Mechanical  divulsion.  .of  the  highest  value 
in  orthopaedics.  1900  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  510  Hypnotism  .. 
its  application  to  general  pedagogy  and  mental  orthopaedics. 

O  rthopse'dist,  -pedist.  [f.  next :  see  -IST : 
cf.  mod.F.  orthop4diste.]  One  who  cures  de- 
formities ;  an  orthopaedic  surgeon. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Orthopedist,.. one  who  prac- 
tises orthopsedia.  1869  tr.  Hugo's  By  the  Kings  Command 
I.  ii.  20  Let  an  orthopedist  be  imagined  in  the  inverse  sense. 

Orthopaedy,  -pedy  (p-jji^p/'di).  [ad.  F.  ortho- 

pidie  (1741  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.L.  ort/topsedia, 
f.  Gr.  op66-s  OBTHO-  +  imioiov  child,  iraioda  rearing 
of  children.]  The  curing  or  correcting  of  de- 
formities in  children,  or  in  persons  generally; 
orthopaedic  surgery. 

1840  Prospectus  of  RoyalOrthvpxdic Hospital,  Orthopsdy, 
.  .the  art  of  remedying  deformities  of  children.  The  term 
i>  extended  to  the  art  of  curing  distortions  in  general.  1863 
KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  viii.  302  There  cobblers  lecture  on 
orthopedy..btcause  they  cannot  sell  their  ^ocs. 


ORTHOPNCEA. 

Orthophony,  -pinacoid,  -al :  see  ORTHO-.       i 
f  Orthopnic,  erroneous  form  lor  OiiTHOi'Noic; 

in  ijiiots.  as  sfi.        an  orthopnoic  patient. 

1610  r.ARiml'cii  Mf/ii.  I'liysirk  n.  vii.  (1639)  81  Those  which 
l>e  properly  Asthmatick,  or  Orthopnicks, . .  have  no  Fc.mrr 
nt  all.  1616  T.  ADAMS  SvuTi  Sictnttt  Wks.  1861  I.  505  Let 
this  orthopnic,  for  the  help  of  his  mind,  avoid  needless  per- 
lurhutinns  of  the  body. 

II  Orthopucea  (/.tjwpiira).  Path.  Also8-pnea. 
[1,.  I'liny),  a.  Gr.  &p6uirvoia  in  same  sense,  f.  l>o- 
floufo-os  breathing  upright,  f.  6p9u-s  upright  +  rtvai) 
breathing,  breath,  irvi-df  to  breathe.]  A  form  of 
asthma  or  dyspnoea  in  which  breathing  is  possible 
only  in  an  upright  position. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Orthopno-a,  a  straitness  of  breath  by 
stopping  of  the  lights,  that  one  cannot  breath,  hut  holding  his 
neck  upright.  1699  HANS  SLOANE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  152 
She  fell  into  so  great  an  Orthopnoea,  that  she  could  not, 
unless  erect,  lireathe.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  V II  1. 402  The  access 
of  orthopncea  occurred  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  precisely.  1890  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  64  All 
varieties  and  decrees  of  such  disorders ..  from  mere  short- 
ness of  breath,  or  somewhat  hurried  breathing  to  the  most 
urgent  and  terrible  orthopncea,  or  even  fatal  apnoea. 

Orthopnoic  (^i)>upn»«-ik),  a.  Also  9  -pnceic. 
[ad.  L.  orlhopnoic-tis,  a.  Gr.  opOomout-us  affected 
with  opSavvoia.']  Affected  with  orthopnoea;  unable 
to  breathe  except  in  an  upright  position. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  370  Others  also  would  . .  minister 
them  in  manner  of  a  clystre  unto  those  that  were  Orthop- 
noicke  and  Rheumaticke.  1748  tr.  Kenatas  Distemp. 
Horses  71  From  which  Thing  the  Horse  becomes  orthop- 
noick.  1859  SKMPLE  Diphtheria  30  The  orthopnceic  affec- 
tion of  whicli  he  speaks  was  not  really  Malignant  Angina. 

So  f  Orthopno-ical  a.,  \  Orthopno'ity. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Retum's  Disf.  202  To  help  the  Hydroptical 
.  .or  Orthopnoical  Patients.  Ibid.  297  The  decoction  of  the 
root.. cures  convulsions,  orthopnoity. 

t  O'rthopny,  bad  form  for  ORTHOPNCEA,  peril, 
intended  to  repr.  F.  orthopnie. 

i8a8  in  WEBSTER. 

Orthoprax  (pujwpraks),  a.  nottce-ivd.  [f.  as 
next,  in  imitation  of  orthodox.}  Correct  in  practice  ; 
doing  right. 

1852  LYNCH  Orthodoxy  in  Lett,  to  Scattered  (1872)  270, 
I  know  not  how  I  may  best  convince  you  that  I  am  ortho- 
dox, . .  but . .  at  least  I  desire  to  be  orthoprax. . .  To  be  ortho- 
prax,  reader,  is  to  do  aright  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  everlasting  God,  as  to  be  orthodox  is  to  think  aright. 

Ortliopraxy  (pujwpraeksi).   rare.     [f.  OBTHO- 

+  Gr.  -npaft!  doing,  action,  performance.] 

1.  [after  orthodoxy.]     Rightness  of  action  ;  right- 
doing,  practical  righteousness ;  correct  practice. 

1851  LYNCH  Orthodoxy  in  Lett,  to  Scattered  (1872)  270, 
I  wish  there  was  more  orthopraxy  in  the  world.  1859  Life 
Eben  Henderson  vi.  382  Let  us  have  orthopraxy  as  well  as 
orthodoxy.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  iii.  86  What,  then, 
constitutes  grammatical  orthopraxy? 

2.  The  curative  treatment  of  deformities ;  ortho- 
psedic  surgery. 

1865  BIGG  Orthopraxy  (1869)  n  Orthopraxy  is  the  legiti- 
mate culmination  of  mechanics  as  applied  to  therapeutics. 
1866  Sat.  Rev.  422  Why  should  not  '  Orthopraxy '  have  a 
representative  in  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  ? 

Orthoprism :  see  ORTHO-. 

Orthopter  ((Ujyptai).  [ad.  F.  orthoptere,  (. 
mod.L.  orthoptera:  see  next.]  An  insect  of  the 
order  Orlhoptera.  i83a  in  OGILVIE. 

II  Orthoptera  Qubp-ptera),  sb.  pi.  Entom. 
[mod.L.,  neuter  pi.  of  orthopterus,  f.  Gr.  6p96-s 
straight  +  wrtpuv  wing.]  An  order  of  Insects,  dis- 
tinguished by  more  or  less  coriaceous  and  usually 
straight  and  narrow  fore  wings,  broad  longitudin- 
ally-folded hind  wings,  and  incomplete  metamor- 
phosis ;  comprising  the  cockroaches,  walking-stick 
insects,  leaf-insects,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  etc. 

1826  KIRBV  £  SP.  Entomot.  xlvii.  IV.  371  Orthoptera. . . 
'Ihis  Order. .was  very  judiciously  separated,  .by  De  Geer, 
under  the  name  of  Dennapjera.,.\ts  present  name  was,  I 
believe,  assigned  to  it  by  Olivier.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  237  A  comparatively  small  number,  such  as  some 
of  the  larger  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  &c.  exist  from  six  to 
nine,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  months.  1868  DARWIN  in  Life 
ft  Lett.  III.  97  Please  tell  me  where  I  can  find  any  account 
of  the  auditory  organs  in  the  Orthoptera. 

b.  Rarely  in  sing.  Orthopteron  =  ORTHOPTER. 

1880  Pnv.  Zool.  Soc.  152  The  following  remarkable  Or- 
thopteron  was  obtained  last  year.. by  Mr.  Kingdon. 

Hence  Ortho'pteral  a.  —  ORTHOPTEROU3 ;  Or- 
tho  pteran  sb.  =  ORTHOPTER;  adj.  =  ORTHOPTE- 
BOUS  ;  Ortho-pterist,  a  student  of  Orthoptera. 

1841  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.,  Orlhopterans,  Orthoptera,  an 
order  of  insects.  1880  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  152  The  experienced 

Jrtnopterist  Herr  Brunner  von  Wattenwyl. 

Orthoptero'logy.  rare-",  [f.  ORTHOPTERA 
+  -O-I.OGV.]  That  branch  of  entomology  which 
deals  with  the  Orthoptera.  So  Ortho  pterolo-gical 
a.,  belonging  to  orthopterology ;  Orthoptero'- 
log-ist,  one  versed  in  orthopterology. 

Orthopterous  (^Kpteras),  "•  [f-  ORTHO- 
PTKRA  *  -ous.]  Belonging  to  the  order  Orthoptera. 

1826  KlRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxviii.  III.  41,  I  know  no 
thoplerous  insect  that  can  he  called  extremely  minute. 

1850  Aa/.  A',T,.  ,9  N0v.  6l2/,  The  fantastical  varieties  of 
tnopteroua  msi-as  which  simulate  inanimate  nature  in  the 

forests  of  Ceylon. 
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Orthoptic  Cpjjyptik),  a.  (sl>.)  [f.  ORTH(O- 
'  straight  +  Gr.  oim*-os  of  or  pertaining  to  sight.] 

1.  fire-arms,  (adj.  and  sh.}    Name  for  an  opaque 
disk  perforated  with   three  small  holes,  through 
one  of  which  the  rifleman  looks  in  taking  aim. 

1881  Standard^  1 1  July  3/5  Some  disgust  has  been  created 
amongst  the  Snider  men  by  a  regulation  which  is  to  come 
into  force  this  year  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  '  orthoptic  '. 
1882  Pall  MallG.  15  July  8/2  '1  hese  competitors  were  using 
the  orthoptic  eye-glasses  about  which  there  has  recently 
been  so  much  discussion.    Ibid.,  The  advantage  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  orthoptics  is  that  the  eyesight  is  con- 
centrated, and  the  sights  on  a  rifle  or  gun  are  defined  with 
great  clearness.     1800  Daily  News  27  Jan.  2/5  The  use  of 
orthoptics  will  be  forbidden  in  all  competitions  in  which 
uniform  is  ordered  to  be  worn. 

2.  Math.  Orthoptic  locus :  the  locus  of  intersec- 
tion of  tangents  to  any  curve  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

1882  in  Athemeum  17  June  769/1  'Theory  of  Orthoptic 
Loci ',  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor.  1886  C.  TAYLOR  Order  of  'Orthop- 
tic Loci  in  Messenger  of  Math.  XVI.  i  The  locus,  .may  be 
called  its  Orthoptic  Locus,  since  at  every  point  thereof  the 
curve  subtends  or  is  seen  under  a  right  angle. 

3.  Relating  to  correct  vision. 

1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Orthoptic  training-,  a  mode  of 
correcting  monocular  vision  produced  by  strabismus,  or  other 
defect,  by  ocular  exercises. 

Orthopyramid :  see  ORTHO-. 

Orthorhombic  (p^OTfmbik),  a.  Cryst.  [f. 
ORTHO-  'right'  +  RHOMBIC.]  Applied  to  that 
system  of  crystalline  forms  in  which  the  three  axes 
are  mutually  at  right  angles  and  unequal ;  also 
called  rectangular,  prismatic,  trintetric,  or  ortho- 
symmetric. 

1868  DANA  Min.  Introd.  (ed.  5)25.  i8?8GuRNEY  Crystal- 
logr.  37  There  may  be  three  planes  of  symmetry  at  right 
angles.  Such  crystals  belong  to  the  Orthorhombic  System. 
1880  CLEMINSMAW  Wnrtz'  Atom.  Th.  56  The  Orthorhombic 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  zinc,  and  nickel. 

Orthoscope  ((?'jb<Jsk0up).  [f.  ORTHO-  +  Gr. 
-oiconos  viewing :  see  -SCOPE.]  a.  An  instrument 
for  examining  the  interior  of  the  eye,  in  which  the 
refraction  of  the  cornea  is  corrected  by  a  body  of 
water  held  against  it.  b.  An  instrument  for  draw- 
ing projections  of  the  skull. 

1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Orthoscopic  (^iboskfj-pik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1C.]  Having  or  producing  correct  vision ;  free 
from,  or  constructed  to  correct,  optical  distortion. 

1875  H.  WALTOM  Dis.  Eye  616,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader 
to  my  remarks  on  orthoscopic  spectacles.  1892  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Orthoscopic  vision,  the  appearance  of  an  object  which 
is  viewed  through  a  lens  or  lenses  when  its  surface  represents 
a  plane  without  any  curve,  spherical  aberration  being  entirely 
corrected. 

Orthose  (pMJwns).  Min.  [Named  1801  by 
Haiiy,  f.  Gr.  up0<i-s  right  +  -OSE.]  =  ORTHOCLASE. 

1814  ALLAN  Min.  Notnencl.  18  Common  feldspar.  .Orthose. 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  352. 

Orthospermous  ((Jijx>sp5-jmas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
ORTHO-  'straight'  +  Gr.  -o-irep/ios  having  seeds,  f. 
UTfpua  seed.]  Having  straight  seeds  or  fruits,  as 
certain  Umbellifene  ;  also  said  of  the  seeds. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1872)  116  In  the  Umbelliferae 
. .  the  seeds  being  sometimes  orthospermous  in  the  exterior 
flowers  and  ccelospermous  in  the  central  flowers.  Ibid.  vii. 
(1873)  173  In  certain  Umbelliferse  the  exterior  seeds,  according 
to  Tausch,  are  orthospermous. 

Orthostade  ((?ubost«id).  rare~".  [ad.  Gr. 
opOoardStov,  (.  opOii-s  ORTHO-  '  upright '  +  ardotos 
standing.]  A  long  loose  tunic  which  hung  down 
in  straight  folds,  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Orthostichous  (jutp'stikas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
ORTHO-  'straight,  upright '  +  Gr.  CTTI'X-OS  row, rank, 
line  +  -ous.]  Characterized  by  orthostichies. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.,  Orthostichous,  straight-ranked. 

Orthostichy  (<uj><vstiki).  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-Y.]  A  vertical  row  or  rank ;  an  arrangement  of 
lateral  members  (e.  g.  leaves)  inserted  on  an  axis 
or  stem  one  directly  above  another. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sac/is'  Bot.  167  If  members  are 
so  arranged  at  different  heights  on  an  axis  that  their  median 
planes  coincide,  they  form  a  straight  row  or  Orlhostichy ; 
generally  there  are  two,  three,  or  more  orthostichies  on  an 
axial  structure.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary°s  Phaner. 
567  Species,  .with  five  or  more  marked  prominences,,  .each 
of  these  being  opposite  to  one  of  the  orthostichies  of  leaves. 

Orthostyle :  see  ORTHO-. 
Orthosynimetric  Q*.i)x>isime-trik),   a.     [f. 
ORTHO-  +  SYMMETRIC.] 

1.  Math.    Orthosynimetric  determinant :   asym- 
metric determinant  in  which  all  the  constituents  in 
the  secondary  diagonal,  and  likewise  all  those  in 
each  of  the  oblique  rows  parallel  to  it,  are  equal. 

a  b  c  ' 

Example  of  an  orthosymmetric  determinant :    b  c  d 

c  d  e 

2.  Cryst.  Symmetric  about  two,  or  three,  axes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other ;  spec.  —  ORTHORHOMBIC. 

1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  §  421  The  Ortho- 
symmetric  or  Ortho-rhombic  system  represents  the  most 
general  case  of  a  crystallographic  plane-system  referred  to 
rrctangulnr  axes ;  [that]  in  which  the  parameters  are  all 
different,  and  the  three  axes  are  axes  of  Orthosymmetry. 


ORTHOTROPY. 

So  Orthosymme'trical  a.  prec.  2  ;  Ortho- 
symme'trically  mh>.  ;  Orthosymmetry. 

1880  STOHY-MASKM  VNI.  in  Nature  XXI.  204/1  Not  being 
a  crystal  of  any  of  the  orthosymmetrical  systems.  1895  — 
Crystallogr.  §  79  A  rli»ml»  is  orthosymmetrical  to  its 
diagonals,  as  a  rectangle  is  to  diameters  parallel  to  its  sides. 
Il'id,,  A  face  of  a  crystal  or  any  other  plane  surface  or  figure 
..symmetrical  to  two  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other., 
will  be  said  to  be  orthosymmctrically  divided  by  these  lines. 
i878(JuRNEY  Crystallogr.yj  Orthogonal  symmetry  or  ortho- 
symmetry. 

||  Orthotes  (j>'Jb0t/r).  [a.  Gr.  ttpSorrit  correctness, 
Tightness,  f.  tip&os  right.]  Correctness,  propriety. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camde  its  Brit.  I.  139  There  is  among  all 
nations  that  one  Orthoites  \ed.  1637  orthotes]  of  names 
which  Plato  spcaketh  of.  i6ao  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  164 
What  is  the  nutation,  interpretation,  origination,  true  reason, 
Orthotes,  Logos,  Ktymon,  Ktymologie  of  this  name  ? 

Orthotomic  (f'.ibirtp-mik),  a.  Math.  [f.  Gr. 
up0o-  right  +  -T(5/ios  cutting  (cf.  ipOoTHp-os  equally 
cut)  +  -ic.]  Intersecting  at  right  angles. 

1857  CAVLEY  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Math.  I.  242  The  circle  cutting 
at  right  angles  the  three  given  circles,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
the  orthotomic  circle.  1863  K.  TOWNSEND  Mod.  Geotn.  1. 17 
Any.  .two  figures  intersecting  at  right  angles,  are  said.. to 
be  orthotomic. 

OrthotomOUS  (fjbp'tomas),  a.  Min.  [f.  as 
prec.  -»-  -ot'S.]  =  ORTHOCLASTIC. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  DANA. 

Orthotone  (p'Jbotoon),  a.  (sb.~)  Pros.  [ad.  Gr. 
upOoTov-os  having  its  right  or  proper  accent,  f. 
&p06-s  (ORTHO-)  +  TWOS  tone,  accent.]  Having  its 
own  accent  as  an  independent  word ;  accented  ; 
spec,  said  of  a  word  ordinarily  unaccented  (as  an 
enclitic  or  proclitic)  when  it  retains  or  takes  an 
independent  accent,  b.  sb.  An  orthotone  word. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale).  1890  D.  B.  MONRO  in 
Trans.  Ox/.  Philol.  Soc.  7  Mar.  22  Enclitics  in  Homer 
nearly  always  follow  the  first  orthotone  word  of  the  sentence. 

Hence  O  rthotone  v.  trans.,  to  accent  (a  word 
ordinarily  unaccented).  (In  mod.  Diets.) 

Orthotonic  (<5}]wt(rnik),  a.l  Pros.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic :  cf.  TONIC.]  =  prec. 

1885  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  VI.  218  In  all  other  positions 
the  verb  is  orthotonic,  i.  e.  the  accent  falls  on  the  verb  if  there 
is  only  one  prefix. 

OrthotO'niC,  a.2  Path.  [f.  as  next  +  -ic :  cf. 
tonic.']  Affected  with  orthotonos. 

1748  tr.  Renatvs'  Distemp.  Horses  315  An  Horse  is  said 
to  be  Orthotonic  who  is  stiff  all  over  his  Body. 

II  Orthotonos  (ptyp'tHnps).  Path.  Also  -us. 
[f.  ORTHO-  '  straight '  +  Gr.  Toros  stretch,  strain, 
sinew.]  Spasm  in  which  the  body  is  stretched  out 
straight ;  a  form  of  tetanus. 

1878  tr.  von  Ziemssens  Cycl.  Med.  X IV.  318  Then  they  also 
distinguished  an  orthotonos,  when  the  body  was  stretched 
out  straight.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Orthotonits.  1892  W. 
OSLER  Princ.  Med.  (1901)  104  When  the  muscles  of  the  back 
are  also  involved,  there  is  orthotonos,  which  is  more  common 
than  opisthotonos. 

Orthotriaene  Gr.ib^treii »~:n).  [f.  OHTHO-  '  right" 
+  Gr.  rpicuva  trident.]  A  triicne  or  tridentate 
sponge  spicnle,  whose  three  prongs  or  cladi  project 
at  right  angles  from  the  shaft ;  a  simple  spicule  of 
the  rhabdus  type,  with  three  secondary  rays  at  one 
end,  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/1  The  arms 
make  different  angles  with  the  shaft ; . .  when  extended  at 
right  angles  an  orthotriafnt. 

Orthotropal  (pjjf'tnfpal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as 
ORTHOTROP-OUS  +  -AL..]  =  ORTHOTHOPOUS. 

1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  415  Orthotropal,.  .straight,  and 
having  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 
1882  Standard  9  Oct.  5/3  Orthotropal  ovules,  and  loculicidal 
dehiscence  were  the  commonplaces  of  his  conversation. 

Orthotropic  (f'Jjwtrp'pik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as 
OHTHOTROP-OUS  -F  -ic.]  Growing  vertically  up- 
wards or  downwards,  as  a  root  or  stem. 

1886  VINES  Physiol.  Plants  xvii.  425  Sachs  has  observed 
that  the  young  primary  shoot  of  'j'ropxolum  tiiajits  is  at 
first  orthotropic.     Ibid.,  The  primary  shoot  of  the  seedling 
[of  ivy]  is.  .at  first  orthotropic,  and  radial 

Orthotropism  (pstytro'piz'm).  Bot.  [f.  as 
next  +  -ISM.]  The  condition  of  being  orthotropic ; 
tendency  to  grow  in  a  vertical  direction,  upwards 
or  downwards. 

1885  VIXKS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  61/1  Orthotropism  is 
then  mainly  due  to  negative  geotropism. 

OrthotropOUS  (pjbp-tr^pas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
L.  orlhotrop-us,  a.  Gr.  type  *op9orpoit-ot,  f.  opSo- 
straight  +  -rpoTi-os  turning,  turned  +  -ocs.  Cf. 
mod.F.  orthotrope.']  a.  Of  an  ovule :  Having  the 
nucleus  straight,  i.  e.  not  inverted,  so  that  themicro- 
pyle  is  at  the  end  opposite  the  base :  =  ATROPODS. 
b.  Of  an  embryo :  Having  the  radicle  directed 
towards  the  hilum  :  =  HOMOTROPOUS. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  236  The  embryo  is  certainly 
orthotrppous  in  Streptocarpus  Ktxii.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 


extremity,   the   whole   ovule   straight  and  . .  symmetrical. 
Atropous.  .is  a  later  and  etymologically  much  better  nair 

Orthotropy  U'Jhrtr'yP')-  Bot. 

*up0orpnwia,  i.  *op9uTooTros  :   see  prec.]     The  con- 
dition of  being  orthotropons. 


OHTIVE. 

1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  II.  41  From  the  frequent 
examination  of  the  passage  from  orthotropy  to  anotropy  in 
ovules  I  am  convinced  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  never 
soldered  to  the  ovulary  leaf. 

Orthotypous  :  see  ORTHO-. 

Orthrawin,  Orthwart :  see  OVER-. 

Ortiard,  obs.  variant  of  ORCHARD. 

f  O'rtive,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ortiv-us  pertaining 
to  rising,  f.  ortus  rising,  rise.  So  F.  ortive  (1558 
in  Hatz.-Darm.,  1762  in  Diet.  Acad.).] 

1.  Astron.    Rising;    pertaining  to  the  rising  of 
a  heavenly  body. 

1635  GELLIBRAND  Variation  Magn.  Needle  s  It  may  like- 
wise be  performed  by  the  Amplitude  Ortive  or  Occiduall  of 
the  Sunne.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vn.  45  The  Suns 
Azimuth  when  he  riseth,  commonly  called  Ortiue  Latitude. 
1727-38  CHAMBERS  s.  v.,  Ortive  or  eastern  amplitude,  is  an 
arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  point  where 
a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  where  the 
horizon  and  equator  intersect. 

2.  Arith.  Numeration  ortive :  that  part  of  arith- 
metic which  deals  with   multiplication,  division, 
involution,  and  evolution ;    as  arising  or  derived 
from  numeration  original,  i.  e.  numeration  (in  the 
mod.  sense),  addition,  and  subtraction. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  i.  i.  iii.  (1701)  13  Numeration  Ortive, 
ariseth  from  the  former  Species  of  Numeration  Original, 
and  consisteth  in  two  things,  Reduction,  and  Figuration. 

Ortment,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  ORPIMENT. 

Ortografy(e,  -phie,  obs.  ff.  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Ortolan  (i?Mt#lan).  Also  6-8  ortolane,  7 
ortulan,  hortulan(e,  8  ortelan.  [In  sense  I,  a. 
obs.F. hortolan,  ortolan  gardener  ( 1 5th c.  in  Godef.), 
ad.  L.  hortulan-us,  f.  hortul-ns,  dim.  of  hortus 
garden  ;  in  sense  2,  a.  later  F.  ortolan  (Cotgr.  1611 
hortolan),  a.  Prov.  ortolan  or  It.  ortolano  gardener, 
because  this  bird  frequents  gardens :  cf.  also  L. 
hortulanus  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  garden.] 

•)•  1.  A  gardener.   Obs.  rare. 

1526  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  534,  I  yielde  my  sylfle 
entyerly  to  the  wyll  of  the  moost  notable  ortolane. 

2.  A  small  bird,  a  species  of  bunting  (Emberiza 
hortuland),  found  in  most  European  countries,  as 
well  as  in  northern  Africa  and  western  Asia,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  its  delicate  flavour;  the  garden- 
bunting.  Also  called  ortolan  bunting. 

1656  COWLEY  Verses  ftf  Ess.,  Horace,  Epod.  ii.  (1669)  108 
Nor  Ortolans,  nor  Godwits,  nor  the  rest  Of  costly  names 
that  glorify  a  Feast.  1682  WHELRR  jfourn.  Greece  i.  67  As 
fat  as  Hortulans  in  France  and  Italic,  c  1714  POPE  Lett. 
(1735)  I.  144,  I  love  no  Meat  but  Ortolans,  and  no  Women 
but  you.  1766  GOLDSM.  Ess. ,  writ,  by  Ordinary  of  Newgate, 
He . ,  would  eat  an  ortolan  for  dinner  though  he  oeggeof  the 
guinea  that  bought  it.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dont.  Econ.  II. 
145  The  Ortolan  is  a  small  singing  bird.. common  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  epicure's  prime 
morceau.  1895  LD.  ROSKBERY  in  Daily  Nevjs  3  July  7/4 
The  choicest  morsel  that  you  can  put  before  an  epicure, 
and  that  is  an  ortolan  inside  a  quail. 

1834  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  II.  33  The  ortolan  bunting. 
1843  Y ARRELL  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  I.  457  The  Ortolan  Bunting 
is  only  a  summer  visiter  to  the  middle  and  northern 
countries  of  Europe. 

b.  Applied  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  to 
two  other  birds  somewhat  resembling  the  above, 
and  esteemed  as  table  delicacies,  viz.  the  bobolink 
or  rice-bird  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus'),  and  the 
soree  or  sora  rail  (Porzana  Carolina). 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isls.  89  There  are  also 
Black-birds,  Feldivars,  Thrushes,  and  Hortolans,  in  a  manner 
like  those  of  the  same  name  among  us.  1793  B.  EDWARDS 
West  Ind.  iv.  99  note.  The  most  delicious  bird  in  the  West 
Indies  is  the  Ortolan  or  October-bird.  It  is  the  Emberiza 
oryzivora  of  Linnaeus,  or  rice-bird  of  South  Carolina. 

tO'rtrow,  sl>.  Obs.  Forms:  3  ortruwe, 
-trowe,  -treire,  -trou,  5  -trow.  [A  subst.  use  of 
next :  cf.  OE.  triow,  tryw  truth,  faith.]  Distrust, 
diffidence ;  suspicion. 

ci2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  43  Wanrede  wecheS  on  mannes 
heorte  ortruwe  be  deuS  him  on  helle.  Ibid.  73  Ortrowe  of 
agene  mihte  letteS  J>e  mannes  shrifte.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  7021  Me  bincb  bat  in  ortrou  bou  art  more  To  me  of 
pi  broker  deb.  £1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  128  Men  hadden 
greteortrow  vpon  hym,  that  he.  .wold  makehym  self  kynge 
1-crouned  of  the  lond. 

tO-rtrOW,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  ortrlewe,  -trywe, 
triowe,  f.  OR-  privative,  '  without '  +  Mowe,  trywe, 
true,  faithful,  trustworthy.]  a.  (In  OE.)  Despair- 
ing, b.  Distrustful,  unbelieving. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  i.  §  7  Hie  st  nihstan  waaon 
ortrlewe  [MS.  C.  ortreowe]  hwaeber  him  senij  moneaca 
cuman  scolde.  c  1020  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xv.  (Napier)  91  We 
to  ortreowe  [v.rr.  ortrywe,  -truwe]  syndan  godes  mihta. 
c  1200  ORMIN  11589  Forr  batt  he  warrb  orrtrowwe  off  Crist 
burrh  nibfull  modi^nesse. 

t  OrtrOW,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ortriiwian,  -trywan 
to  despair  of,  f.  OR-  +  tn'iwian  to  trust,  believe.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  despair  of;  to  distrust,     b.  intr. 
To  despair ;  to  be  distrustful. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  On  O.  Test.  (Gr.)  17  He  ortruwode  his 
drihtnys  mildheortnysse.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  113  He  ne 
seal  nohwer  ortrowian  bi  godes  fultum.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  75  pe  man  be  ortroweS  godes  mildhertnesse,  he  is 
idemd  to  eche  wowe  on  helle. 

2.  trans.  To  suspect,  have  a  suspicion  of. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  382  5if  eni  mon  ei  swnch  bing  ortroweS 
bi  him.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2381  Nabeles  wel  me  it 
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ortrowede  &  ne  leuede  no^t  is  glose.  1382  WVCLIF  Judg. 
viii.  ii  Gedeon  . .  smoot  the  tentis  of  the  enemyes  that 
weren  siker,  and  no  thing  of  aduersyte  ortroweden. 

t  O'rtrowtll.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -TH :  cf. 
tremvp,  trywj>  truth,  faith,  trust.]  Distrust. 

c  1200  ORMIN  3145  He  wass  ba  brohht  ut  off  all  Orrtrowwbe 
&  orrrabnesse. 

Ortyard,  ortyerd,  obs.  variants  of  ORCHARD. 

tO'rval.  Obs.  Herb.  [Cf.  F.  orvale  (I4thc.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  a  name  given  in  France  to  species 
of  Salvia,  esp.  S.  Clarea  Clary,  and  S.  pratensis 
Meadow  Clary  (Littre).  The  connexion  between 
the  two  senses  does  not  appear.]  a.  =  ORPINE  ; 
b.  The  herb  Clary. 

14..  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  173  (see  Anglia  XXI.  442) 
Orpyn  or  Oruale  (crassula  maior).  1597  GF.RARDE  Herbal 
App.,  Oruall  is  Orpin.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Orval,  a  certain 
herb  otherwise  called  Clary  or  Clear-eye. 

Orvietan  (c.ivi|Z~tan).  06s.  exc.  Hist.  [ad.  F. 
orviitan  (1642  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  It.  orvielano, 
{.  Orvieto,  the  inventor  being  a  native  of  Orvieto 
in  Italy.]  A  composition  formerly  held  to  be  an 
antidote  against  poisons ;  '  Venice  Treacle '.  Hence 
gen.  an&Jig.  An  antidote. 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  760  The  Orvietan  and  ptisane  of 
Lupins  do  considerable  good  to  the  persons  distempered. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed,  5),  Orvietan,  an  Alexipharmick  Electuary, 
invented  by  a  Mountebank,  who  was  called  Orvietanus. 
1703  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibus  i.  44  Our  Natural 
Philosophy  is  our  Orvitan  against  the  Fears  of  Death.  1737 
BRACKEN  Farriery  Iinpr,  (17^56)  I.  310, 1  knew  some  Gentle- 
men who  esteem'd  the  Thing.. as  a  grand  Orvietan  or 
Counter-Poison.  1821  SCOTT  Kenihu.  xiii.  With  these 
drugs  will  I , .  compound  the  true  orvietan.  Note,  Orvietan, 
or  Venice  treacle,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  poison. 

Orvieto  (orvie-to).  [Named  from  Orvieto,  a 
city  of  central  Italy :  see  prec.]  A  white  wine 
made  near  the  city  of  Orvieto. 

1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  xxv.  (1883)  259  The  finest 
Orvieto,  .is  vulgar  in  comparison. 

Ory  (o»-ri),a.l  Also  7  orie,  7-9  orey.  [f.  ORE  2 
+  -Y.]  Of  the  nature  of,  containing,  or  resembling 
ore ;  metallic. 

'549  Privy  Council  Acts  II.  349/1  Trowes  of  ory  powder, 
ij  dousen.  1628  H.  BURTON  Israel's  Fast  32  Out  of  whose 
Oarie  Bowels  the  King  of  England  may  dig  richer  Mettals. 
1756  Gentl.Mag.  XXVI.  430  Nor  does  its  orey  substance  at 
all  penetrate  the  ground.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxix.  19 
The  spoil  from  out  Iberia,  known  toTagus'  amber  ory  stream. 

Ory,  a.2  :  see  ORE  5. 

-Ory1,  formerly  -orie,  a  suffix  forming  sbs., 
originating  in  ONorm.  Fr.  and  AFr.  -orie  -  Central 
Fr.  -oire,  as  in  glorie,  gloire,  which  became  the  form 
for  the  adaptation  of  L.  words  in  -oria,  and  subseq. 
of  those  in  -orium,  as  vietoire,  offertoire,  oratoire, 
purgatoire;  these  also  took  in  Eng.  the  form  -orie, 
later  -ory,  which  thus  came  to  be  the  normal  Eng. 
repr.  of  L.  -oria,  -orium,  F.  -oire.  The  most 
numerous  of  these  are  adaptations  of  L.  neuter 
sbs.  in  -orium,  from  adjs.  in  -onus  (see  -CRT  2), 
or  formations  of  the  same  type.  Usually,  these 
denote  a  place  or  instrument  used  in  some  process, 
as  crematory,  directory,  dormitory,  factory,  labora- 
tory, lavatory,  observatory,  oratory,  purgatory, 
refectory,  repository,  stillatory,  sudatory;  but  oc- 
casionally they  have  other  senses,  as  auditory, 
promontory,  territory.  In  some  learned  or  technical 
words  the  L.  form  in  -ORICM  is  retained ;  thus 
auditorium  is  differentiated  from  auditory,  crema- 
torium is  more  frequent  than  crematory.  In  a  few 
words  -ory  is  the  suffix  -y  added  to  an  agent-noun 
in  -or,  e.  g.  orator-y  (the  art  of  the  orator),  reclor-y 
(the  seat  of  a  rector). 

-ory2,  formerly  -orie,  a  suffix  forming  adjs. 
(whence  also  sbs.),  originating  in  ONF.  -art,  -orie, 
and  repr.  (sometimes  through  OF.  -air,  -oire~)  L. 
-ori-us,  -a,  -urn,  itself  a  compound  suffix  consisting 
of  the  adj.  formative  -i-us  added  to  derivative  sbs. 
in  -or  (cf.  soror  sister,  soror-i-us  sisterly),  chiefly 
agent-nouns  in  -tor,  -sor  (see  -OH),  but  sometimes 
app.  from  the  cognate  ppl.  stem  in  -t-,  -s-;  e.g. 
accusator-i-us,  suasor-i-us,  decretor-i-us.  As  an 
agent-n.  in  -or  is  possible  from  every  L.  vb.,  an  adj. 
in  L.  -ori-us,  Eng.  -ory  is  also  always  possible,  and 
is  often  in  Eng.  use  when  no  corresponding  L. 
adj.  is  recorded,  and  even  when  no  agent-n.  occurs ; 
thus,  we  have  compulsory,  dispensatory,  illusory, 
persuasory,  without  the  agent-nouns  compulsor, 
etc.,  and  amatory,  hortatory, perfunctory, predatory, 
where  the  L.  verb  is  not  even  represented  in 
English.  Instead  of  -ory,  the  Eng.  adj.  has  often 
the  extended  form  -ORIAL,  less  frequently  -ORious. 

Oryal,  Oryble,  obs.  ff.  ORIEL,  HORRIBLE. 

Orycterope  (orrkteronp).  Zool.  [a.  F.  oryc- 
ttrope, ad. mod.L.  Orycteropus  (-pod-),  f.  Gr.  upvuTyp 
digger  +  TOVS,  iroS-  foot.  Now  usually  in  L.  form.] 
A  mammal  of  genus  Orycteropus  :  =  AARDVARK. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  54/2  In  the .. Orycterope  it 
[the  liver]  consists  of  three  lobes.  1840  tr.  Cxvier's  Anim, 


ORYX. 

Kingd.  125  The  orycteropes  have  long  been  confounded 
with  the  ant-eaters. . .  There  is  but  one  species  known, . .  the 
orycterope  of  the  Cape.  [Two  species  are  now  known.) 

SoOrycteropodoia(orikteiY>-p0doidy<z.  [see  -OID], 
resembling  the  genus  Orycteropus. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  cites  OWEN. 

t  OrycticS.  Obs.  rare—\  [ad.  Gr.  opvKTm-6s 
pertaining  to  digging  or  mining:  see  -1C  2.]  =. 
ORYCTOLOOT. 

1888  R.  Y.  TYRRELL  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  57  He  added  that 
his  friend  is  about  to  sell  his  books  and  buy  a  spade,  with  a 
view  to  graduating  with  honours  in  Oryctics. 

Oryctp-,  comb,  form  of  Gr.  bpvKr&s  dug  up  (cf. 
ja  upvicra  things  dug  up),  used  in  modern  com- 
pounds (mod.L.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  etc.),  with  the 
sense  of  '  fossil '  or  '  mineral ' :  see  below. 

Oryctogiio  stic,  a.  Ois.  [f.  ORYCTOGNOSY, 
after  Gr.  yvtaaTtK-6t  in  its  relation  to  yvSiais 
knowledge.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  'orycto- 
gnosy ' ;  mineralogical. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.{*&,  2)  I.  Pref.  13  The  second 
part  contains  the  systematic  or  oryctognostic  collection. 
1804  A.  JAMESON  Mineralogy  I.  Introd.  23  The  Wernerian 


by  its  oryctognostic  characters,   to  the  former  of   those 
formations. 

So  t  Oryctog-no-stical  a.  =  prec. ;  f  Oryctoguo'- 
stically  adv. 

1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldts  Trav.  Introd.  10  The  simple 
fossils  which  compose  the  mass  of  mountains,  and  of  which 
the  names  and  character  are  the  object  of  oryctognostical 
knowledge.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Cliar.  Klin.  (ed.  3)  57 
One  [colour]  is,  oryctognostically  considered,  pure  or  un- 
mixed with  any  other,  and  is  called  the  characteristic  colour. 

t  OryctO'gnosy.  Obs.  [a.  F.  oryctognosie 
(Littre),  f.  ORYCTO-  +  Gr.  yvwais  knowledge.] 
The  knowledge  of  minerals ;  mineralogy. 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  V.  66  Mineralogy  might  be  advantageously 

ubstituted  for  'Oryctognosie'.     1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I. 


gnosy)  with  geognosy. 

t  Orycto-graphy.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  orycto- 
graphia  (Baier,  1708):  see  ORYCTO-  and  -GRAPHY. 
Cf.  F.  oryctographie  (1771  in  Diet.  Trevoux).] 
The  description  of  '  fossils '  or  minerals  ;  descrip- 
tive mineralogy.  So  fOTCtoifra-phic,  -ical 
adjs.,  pertaining  to  '  oryctography  '. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Oryctography,  is  that  part  of 
natural  history  wherein  fossils  are  described.  i8iz  PINKER. 
TON  Petral.  I.  95  Ferber,  in  his  oryctography  of  Derbyshire, 
mentions  iron-stone.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Orycto- 
graphicus,  . .  oryctographicaL 

OryctolO'ffical,  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -ICAL:  cf.  F. 
oryctologique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  orycto- 
logy ;  mineralogical  or  paltcontological. 

1804  J.  PARKINSON  Organic  Kem.  I.  22  The  oryctological 
history  of .  .Germany.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)1.  340  A  geological,  mineral,  and  oryctological  account 
of  this  sand  district  having  been  given. 

Orycto/logist.  [t.  as  next  +  -IST.]  One  versed 
in  oryctology  ;  a  mineralogist  or  palaeontologist. 

1799  DE  SERRA  in  Phil.  Tram.  LXXXIX.  151  Impressions 
or  remains  of  plants,  .by  more  ancient  and  less  enlightened 
oryctologists,  supposed  to  belong  to  plants  actually  growing 
in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R. 
Sandst.  xiv.  (ed,  2)  301  With  which  [substances]  the  orycto- 
logist  has  still  to  acquaint  himself. 

OryctO'logy.  Now  rare.  [mod.  f.  (F.  orycto- 
logie,  1755  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  :  see  ORYCTO-  and 
-LOGY.]  The  science  of  '  fossils '  or  things  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  either  (a)  inorganic  or  (i)  organic; 

a.  the  science  which  deals  with  the  nature  and 
composition  of  rocks  and  minerals,  mineralogy ; 

b.  that  department  of  geology  which  deals  with 
fossil  organic  remains,  paleontology. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Oryctology,  is  the  part  of 
physics  which  treats  of  fossils..  Under  this  head  comes  the 
doctrine  of  salts,  sulphurs,  stones,  gems  and  metals.  1804 
J.  PARKINSON  Organic  Rent.  1 . 21  To  enumerate  all  the  writers 
on  oryctology  of  this  period  would  be  unnecessary.  1842 
H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  vii.  (ed.  2)  147  There  was  almost 
nothing  known  at  the  period  of  the  oryctology  of  the  older 
rocks.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  537, 1  know  of  no  copy  of 
the  Oryctology  of  Moscow  in  this  country. 

t  Ory:ctozoO'10gy.  Obs.  rare—0,  [mod.  f. 
ORYCTO-  +  ZOOLOGY.]  That  department  of  geology 
which  deals  with  fossil  animal  remains.  So 
f  Ory:ctozoolo-gical  a. 

1857  MAVNE Expos.  Lex.,  Oryctozoologia, . .  oryctozpology. 
A  work  was  published  under  this  title  by  Eichwald  in  1821. 
Oryctozoologicus, . .  oryctozoological. 

t  Oryefle,  obs.  variant  of  ORL,  alder. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  369/2  Oryelle  tre,  supra  in  aldyr  tre. 

Oryloge,  prynal(e,  obs.  ff.  HOROLOGE,  URINAL. 

Oryx  (c'riks).  Also  4-7  orix,  (4-6  origen,  7 
pi.  origes).  [a.  'L.oryx  (ace.  orygem),s..  Gr.  o/>vf, 
opvy-  (l)  a  pickax,  (2)  a  kind  of  antelope  or 
gazelle,  so  called  from  its  pointed  horns.] 

a.  The  name  in  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  for  an 
antelope  of  northern  Africa,  perh.  Oryx  leucoryx 
or  0.  beisa.  In  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  used  to 
render  Heb.  win  tho  (1611  wild  ox,  wild  bull, 
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K.  V.  antelope);  hence  occurring  in  Wyclif,  etc. 
but  erroneously  identified  with  some  small  hiber- 
nating animal.  b.  In  moil.  Zool.,  a  genus  of 
African  antelopes,  of  large  size,  with  long  straight 
(or  slightly  curved)  pointed  horns  in  both  sexes ; 
an  antelope  of  this  genus.  The  South  African 
species  is  0.  eapensis,  the  gemsbok. 

1381  WYCI.IF  Dent.  xiv.  5  This  is  the  beest  that  }e  owen  to 
eete :  oxe,  and  sheep,  and  she  geet,  . .  phigarg,  origen. 
—  Isa.  li.  20  The  vnclene  beste . .  that  is  clepid  orix  [1388  the 
beeste  orix].  1398  TKEVISA  liarth.  DC  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixxix. 
(MS.  Bodl.)  If.  280  b/2  Orix  hatte  Tho  in  Ebrewe  and  is 
accounted  in  be  lawe  ainonge  vnclene  bestes,  . .  is  a  beste 
liche  to  a  water  mows.  1533  COVERDALE  Dent.  xiv.  5  These 
are  the  Bee.stes  which  ye  shal  eate :  Oxen,  Shepe,  Goates, 
Hert,  Roo,  Hugle,  wylde  goate,  Vnicorne,  Oritjen  and  canie- 
lion.  1601  HOLLAND  Ploy  I.  231  Of  this  kind"  be  the  Origes, 
the  only  beasts,  as  some  thinke, . .  that . .  haue  their  hairegrow. 
ing  contrariwise  and  turning  toward  the  head.  1778  HP. 
LOWTH  Isniak  Prel.  Diss.  (ed.  12)  37  Like  an  oryx  (a  large 
fierce  wild  beast)  in  the  toils.  18*7  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim. 
Ktngd.  IV.  187  The  Caffrarian  oryx  is  an  animal  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  vigour.  1876  E.  E.  FREWER  tr.  Verne's 
Adv.  3  Eng.  f,  3  Russ.  in  S.  Afr.  xvi.  123  A  herd  of  about 
twenty  of  the  species  of  antelope  known  as  the  oryx. 

Oryzivorous  Orizi-vorss),  a.  [f.  mod.  L. 
ory:wor-us  (f.  oryza,  Gr.  opvfa  rice  +  -vorus  de- 
vouring) +  -ous.]  Rice-eating,  feeding  upon  rice. 

1857  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 

II  Os  1  G»).  Anat.  [L.  as,  pi.  ossa.]  The  Latin 
word  for  bone,  commonly  used  in  Anatomy  in  the 
mod.L.  names  of  particular  bones.  Such  are 

Os  calcis,  the  heel-bone  ;  as  coxx,  the  hip-  or  haunch-bone ; 
os  liyoides,  hyoideum,  or  hypsiloides,  the  HVOID  or  U-shaped 
bone  of  the  tongue ;  os  innominatum,  the  INNOMINATE  or 
hip-bone;  us  orbiculare,  the  ORBICULAR  bone;  os  Suit's  = 
PUBIS;  os  sacrum^ SACRUM  ;  etc. 

"548-77  VICARV  Anat.  ix.  (1888)  75  These  bones  be., 
broade  towardes  the  Hanches,  and  before  they  ioyne  and 
make  Os  fed  fin's.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Os,  Os  dc  la  Hauche, 
the  third  part  of  Os  Ilium.  1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3) 
192  Os  sacrum  is  so  called  from  being  offered  as  a  dainty 
Hit  in  Sacrifice.  1749  FIELDING  T.  Jones  vn.  xiii,  The  os 
or  bone  very  plainly  appeared  through  the  aperture.  1754- 
64  SMELLIB  Midwif.  I.  74  Each  os  Iinioiinnatiim  is  in 
infants  composed  of  three  different  bones,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  os  Ilium,  Ischiuin,  and  Pttbis.  1842  E.  WILSON 
Anat.  Vadc  M.  (ed.  2)  84  The  Os  Calcis  may  be  known  by 
its  large  size  and  oblong  figure.  Ibid.  58  The  Os  Hyoides. . 
gives  support  to  the  tongue. 

II  Os  2  (PS).  Anat.  [L.  os,  pi.  ora.]  The  Latin 
word  for  mouth,  used  in  anatomy  in  naming 
the  mouths  or  entrances  of  certain  passages ;  esp. 
in  os  uteri  the  mouth  or  orifice  of  the  uterus; 
os  uteri  externum,  also  as  tinae,  the  lower  or 
outer  orifice  of  the  ntero-cervical  canal ;  os  uteri 
internum,  the  upper  and  inner  end  of  the  same. 

'737  Mid.  Essays  (Edinb.)  III.  xix.  318,  I  examined  her 
Condition,  and  found  that  the  Os  Tincx  had  . .  not  yielded. 
'754-64  SMELLIE  Midwif.  1. 193  If  the  os  uteri  remains  close 
shut.  i87a  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  35  The  changes 
which  the  os  undergoes  during  pregnancy. 

Os,  obs.  variant  of  As,  Us  ;  see  also  OSAB. 

Oa  ace,  an  illiterate  pi.  of  0  ace  for  0-yes,  OYEZ. 

Oaage,  obs.  variant  of  USAGE. 

Osan,  Oaanna,  obs.  ff.  HOSANNA. 

Osar  (<?"-sai).  Geol.  [ad.  Sw.  asar,  pi.  of  Us 
ridge  (of  a  roof  or  hill),  a  '  rigg '  or  long  hill  ridge 
of  uniform  height.  In  Eng.  use  sometimes  os,  pi. 
asar,  but  usually  osar  as  sing.,  with  pi.  osars.] 
A  term  for  certain  narrow  ridges  or  mounds  of 
gravel  which  occur  in  glaciated  regions,  the  actual 
origin  of  which  has  not  been  precisely  explained. 

They  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  frames  of  Scotland 
and  the  eskars  of  Ireland;  but  they  are  often  much 
elongated,  some  examples  in  Sweden  being  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  length.  Some  American  geologists 
restrict  the  term  to  these  very  elongated  and  special  forms. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sell.  $  Schm.  xix.  (1857)  4»9  There  is  a 
wonderful  group  of  what  are  now  termed  osars,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  . .  As  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  shells  of  the  boulder  clay  are  of  species  that  still  live, 
we  may  infer  that  the  mysterious  osars  were  formed  not 
very  long  ere  the  introduction  [of  man)  upon  our  planet. 
1889  F.  G.  WRIGHT  Ice  Age  JV.  Amer.  479  Osars  and 
kames,  whose  conditions  of  formation  were  exceptional 

Osay,  variant  of  OSEY,  Obs.,  a  sweet  wine. 

Osburow,  obs.  corrupt  f.  OSNABURG  (linen). 

Oscheal  (p-sk»al),  a.  [f.  Gr.  offXf-ov  (see 
next)  4-  -AL.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  scrotum. 

Oscheo-  (pskw),  before  a  vowel  osche-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  wrxiov  scrotum  ;  in  medical  and 
surgical  terms,  as  O'scheocele  [Gr.  OTjAi;  tumour], 
tumour  of  the  scrotum,  scrotal  hernia.  O'scheolith 
[Gr.  \i'0oj  stone],  a  stony  concretion  formed  in  the 
scrotum  (Mzyne Expos. Lex.  1857).  O'scheoplasty 

C>r.  irWTus  moulded],  plastic  operation  for  the 

estoration  of  the  scrotum  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.}  ;  hence 


When  the 
scrotum  it  is 


scrotum.    1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  674 
iDliqiie  or  direct  [hernia]  has  passed  into  the  si 
called  a    scrotal  hernia  '  or  '  oscheocele '. 
OscUlance  (fsilans).     [f.  L.  oscilldnt-em,  pr. 
pie.  of  oscilldre  :  see  OSCULANT  and  -ANCE.]   An 
oscillation  ;  a  swinging  to  and  fro 
VOL.  VII. 


I  1852  IlAlLF.y  ffslus  (ed.  5)  xxviii.  ^  My  heart's  poles  now 
are  fixed  like  eanh's  in  Heaven,,  .and  all  ceased  Their  torrid 
McabncM  {ed.  4,  1848,  oscillancies). 

O  scillancy.    [f.  uprec.:  see-ANcr.]  =prec. 

1727  HAII.EY  vol.  II,  Oscillancy,  a  swinging  to  and  fro,  a 
see-sawing.  1848  [see  prec  ,  quot.  1852). 

O  scillant,  a.  [ad.  L.  oscillant-em,  pr.  pple. 
of  oscilldre :  see  next.]  Oscillating,  that  oscillates. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Osdllaiis,.. anthers  attached., 
by  a  very  small  point  situated  towards  the  middle  of  their 
length,  so  as  to  be  sustained  as  in  equilibrium :  oscillant. 

Oscillate  QrsiMt),  v.  [f.  L.  oscillat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  oscillare  to  swing :  see  -ATE  3.] 

1.  intr.  To  swing  backwards  and  forwards,  like 
a  pendulum;  to  vibrate;  to  move  to  and  fro 
between  two  points. 

1716  STONE  Math.  Diet.  s.  v.  Oscillation,  If  a  single  Pendu- 
lum be  suspended  between  two  Semi-Cycloids  . .  so  that  the 
String  as  it  oscillates,  folds  about  them,  all  the  Oscillations, 
however  unequal,  will  be  Isochronal  in  a  Non-resisting 
Medium.  1756  BURKE  Sutl.  e,  B.  iv.  xii,  Move  any  body, 
as  a  pendulum,  in  one  way,  and  it  will  continue  to  oscillate 
in  an  arch  of  the  same  circle,  until  the  known  causes  make 
it  rest.  i8oa  PLAYFAIR  lllustr.  Hut/on.  Th.  438  There  is  a 
certain  mean  condition,  about  which  our  system  perpetually 
oscillates.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iv.  (1872)  127  You  look  at 
the  waves  oscillating  hither,  thither  on  the  beach.  1869 
PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  iv.  no  The  magnetic  needles  oscillated 
both  vertically  and  horizontally. 

b.  loosely.  To  move  or  travel  to  and  fro. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  f'r.  in.  iv.  Miss  Lavinia,  oscillating 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  opposite  room,  prepared  the 
dining-table  in  the  latter  chamber.  1891  N.  GOULD  Double 
Event  316  He  spends  his  time  oscillating  between  Australia 
and  England  and  vice-versS. 

2.  Jig.  To  fluctuate  between  two  opinions,  prin- 
ciples, purposes,  etc.,  each  of  which  is  held  in 
succession ;  to  vary  between  two  limits  which  are 
reached  alternately. 

a  1797  BURKE  Powers  jfuries  Prosec.  Libels  Wks.  1877 
VI.  161  If  they  will  oscillate  backward  and  forward  between 
power  and  popularity.  1820  HAZLITT  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  340 
The  language  oscillates  between  bombast  and  bathos.  1860 
HARTWK;  Si-a  ty  Wond.  i.  13  The  temperature  of  the  surface- 
water  oscillates.. between  82°  and  85°.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
III.  23  Human  nature  oscillates  between  good  and  evil. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  swing  or  vibrate  to  and  fro. 
1766  BI.ACKBURNE  Con/ess,  iii.  56  The  Remonstrants,  who 

oscillate  the  question  backwards  and  forwards  till  no  mortal 
can  find  out  what  they  mean.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  129 
Lancaster's  oval  shell,  oscillated  in  its  flight,  took  a  flight 
so  extraordinary. 

O'scillating,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING  2. ]  Swing- 
ing or  moving  to  and  fro,  vibrating. 

'743  EMERSON  fluxions  294  If  the  oscillating  Body  is  not 
a  Globe.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  f,  Inst.  Anim.  I.  iv.  146  These 
oscillating  plants  owe  their  existence  to  different  species  of 
animalcules.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  681  When  the 
patient's  eyes  are  closed,  he  may  walk  in  an  uncertain 
oscillating  fashion. 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  machines  or  parts  of  them 
characterized  by  the  oscillatory  motion  of  some 
part  or  parts,  which  in  other  cases  are  fixed. 

Such  are  oscillating  cylinder,  a  cylinder  in  a  steam-engine 
mounted  on  trunnions  and  oscillating  through  a  small  arc, 
so  that  the  piston-rod  can  follow  the  movements  of  the  crank ; 
oscillating  engine,  one  having  an  oscillating  cylinder ;  etc 

i8»i  Specif.  Manby's  Patent  No.  4558.  4  A  longitudinal 
section  of  the  oscillating  engine.  1870  Public  Opin.  16  July 
81  The  turning  gear  consists  of  a  small  supplemental  oscil- 
lating cylinder.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1580/1  Oscillating 
steam-engines  frequently  have  oscillating  valves  working  in 
their  trunnions.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  21 
A  Huntington  oscillating  mill  is  used,  crushing  about  7 
tons  of  ore  per  day. 

Oscillation  (fsite'-fan).  [ad.  L.  oscillation-em, 
n.  of  action  from  oscilla-rc  to  swing.  Cf.  Fr. 
oscillation  (1701  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  oscillating;   swinging  to  and 
fro  like  that  of  a  pendulum ;  a  periodic  movement 
to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down. 

Angular  oscillation,  gyration.  Axis  of  oscillation:  see 
Axis  6.  Centre  of  oscillation :  see  CENTRE  16. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Oscillation,  a  hanging  or  tottering  motion, 
a  swinging  upon  a  rope  whose  ends  are  tyed  to  several 
beams.  1713  B.  TAYLOR  in  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  VI.  7 
(heading)  Of  Finding  the  Centre  of  Oscillation.  17*6  [see 
OSCILLATE  i).  1821  IMISON  Sc.  $  Art  I.  80  Observing  the 
oscillations  of  a  lamp  which  was  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  I.  xiii.  362  The  tides  are 
the  consequence  of  the  perpetual  oscillation  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zamocsixxv.  535  Evidences 
of  the  oscillations  of  land  and  sea.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat 
§  77  The  rate. .of  a  watch  depends  upon  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion of  its  balance-wheel. 

b.  In  Acoustics,  sometimes  =  vibration ;  some- 
times =  BEAT  so.1  8.  rare. 

2.  Jig.  A  swaying  to  and  fro  between  two  states, 
opinions,  principles,  purposes,  etc. ;    alternating 
variation,  fluctuation,  wavering. 

1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  (1817)  I.  27  The  same  retrograde  and 
progressive  movements,  with  respect  to  happiness ..  This 
sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably  be  obvious  to  common 
view.    1809-10  COLERIDGE  friend  (iS6$  216  This  oscillation 
of  political  opinion.     1876  ROGERS  Pot.  Econ.  iii.  (ed.  3)    , 
29  There  are  always  oscillations  in  price.     1884  BOWER    f 
&  Scorr  De  Bary's  Phaner.  42  Oscillations  and  transitions 
between  the  related  types  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Oscillative  (fsiliritiv),  a.  [f.  L.  oscillat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  oscillare  to  OSCILLATE  +  -rvE.]  Charac- 
terized by  oscillating,  oscillatory. 


OSCITANCY. 

•859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol.  281  This  o-rillative 
antagonism  between  incompatible  p;uai! 

Hence  O-acillatively  adv.,  by  means  of  irsc-illa- 
tion  (physically,  in  opinion,  etc.). 

1891  E.  A.  ABBOTT  Philoniytkus  ix.  220  Bringing  your 
reader  to  a  predetermined  conclusion  oscillativcly. 

Oscillator  (fsilfitai).  [agent  n.  in  L.  form 
from  L.  oscilldre  to  OSCILLATE.] 

1.  One  who  oscillates  in  action  or  thought. 

1835  DE  QuiNCEY  Tory's  Ace.  Toryism,  etc.  Wks.  1853-5 
XV.  207  All  others  are  temporisers,  waiters  upon  occasion 
and  opportunity,  compromisers,  oscillators. 

2.  A  machine  to  produce  oscillations. 


II  Oscillatoria  (^silato^-ria).  Bat.  [mod.L., 
fern,  of  'oscil/atorius:  see  next  and  -OBY.]  A  genus 
of  confervoid  Algse,  typifying  the  N.O.  Oscilla- 
toriacese,  growing  in  dense  slimy  tufts,  in  running 
or  stagnant  water,  and  exhibiting  an  oscillatory 
or  wavy  motion.  Also  called  Oscillaria. 

iMi  Miss  PRATT  flower.  PI.  II.  55  The  Oscillatorias.  .are 
weeds  of  our  fresh  or  salt  water, ..  whose  thread-like  forms 
twist  about  like  worms. 

Hence  Oscillatoria  ceons  a.,  belonging  to  the 
Natural  Order  OscillatoriaccK  :  see  above. 

1881  Nature  XXIII.  494  Various  oscillatoriaceous  forms 
and  diatoms. 

Oscillatory  Grsilatsri),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *oscil- 
latori-us,  f.  oscillare,  oscillat-  to  OSCILLATE  :  see 
-OKY.]  Characterized  by  swinging  or  moving  to 
and  fro  like  a  pendulum. 

1738  GRAY  Let.  in  Poems  (1775)  35  My  motions  at  present 
..are  much  like  those  of  a  pendulum  or  (Dr.  Longically 
speaking)  oscillatory.  I  swing  from  Chapel  or  Hallliome, 
and  from  home  to  Chapel  or  Hall.  1756  BI-RKE  Subl.  *  B. 
iv.  xxiii,  A  gentle  oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  falling. 
1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  xi.  367  The  perihelia  describe  con- 
siderable angles  by  an  oscillatory  motion  to  and  fro.  1879 
PROCTOR  Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  ii.  29  Like  other  movements  tending 
to  restore  equilibrium, iheatmospliericmolionsare  oscillatory. 

Oscine  (p'sin),  a.  [f.  L.  oscen,  oscin-  (see  next), 
the  end  of  the  word  being  app.  taken  as  =  -INE  ].] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oscines ;  oscinine. 

1883  Nation  (N.  Y.)  29  Mar.  281/2  Boot,  .is  used  to  denote 
the  continuous  front  sheath  of  the  tarsus  of  moNt  oscine  or 
singing  birds,  like  the  robin.  1885  Librar.  Mag.  (U.  S.) 
Aug.  07  Those  liquid  bird-phrases  that.. have  been  the  same 
since  first  an  oscine  throat  was  filled  with  music. 

II  Oscines  (<>-siniz),  sb.pl.  [a.  L.  oscines,  pi. 
of  oscen,  oscin-,  {.  ob  (OB-)  +  can-ire  to  sing.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  The  birds  from  whose  notes  or 
voices  auguries  were  taken,  e.  g.  the  raven,  owl,  etc. 

i6ai  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassie  (1877)  52  The  Augur 
hauing  left  behind  him  his  Oscines  or  Prophesing  birds. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Oscines  are  these  kind  of  birds,  by 
whose  chirping,  feeding,  noise  or  voyces  the  Augures  fore- 
told  things  to  come  ;  as  the  Crow,  Pie,  Chough. 

2.  Ornith.  In  some  systems  of  classification,  the 
name'  of  an  order  or  extensive  group  of  birds, 
the  '  Song-birds ',  containing  those  families  of  the 
Insessores  or  Passerine  Birds  which  possess  true 
song-muscles,  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bronchial  semi-rings  and  forming  a  complicated 
and  effective  musical  apparatus. 

Introduced  into  Ornithology  in  1812  by  Blasius  Merrem, 
as  one  of  two  divisions  of  the  Hyinenopodes ;  also  used  by 
Keyserling  and  Blasius  1839-40,  Mtiller  1845-6  (Oscines  or 
Poiymyodi),  Cabanis  1847,  Sundevall  1872-4,  Gadow  1893, 
and  other  recent  naturalists. 

1885  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  28/2  The  Oscines 
or  true  Passeres..&  group  in  which  the  vocal  organs., 
attain  the  greatest  perfection.  1896  —  Diet.  Birds  Introd. 
115  Thus  we  reach  the  true  Oscines,  the  last  and  highest 
group  of  Birds,  and  one  which .  .it  is  very  hard  to  subdivide. 
Ibid.  s.  v.  Syrinx  940  Most  of  the  Oscines  seem  to  possess 
five  or  seven  pairs  of  syringeal  muscles. 

Hence  O'scinine  ,-nin  ,  f  Osci'nlan  cuffs.,  be- 
longing to  the  Oscines. 

1806  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  Introd.  66  In  all  these  species 
he  found  the  vocal  organs  to  differ  essentially  in  structure 
from  those  of  other  Birds  of  the  Old  World,  which  we  now 
call  Passerine,  or,  to  be  still  more  precise,  Oscinine  [1885  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  27/2  Oscinian].  Ibid.  95  The  other 
families  forming  Sundevall's  Scutelliplantares  are  not 
Oscinine  [Encycl.  Brit.  41  Oscinian],  nor  all  even  Passerine. 

Oscitance  (fsitans).  [f.  as  OSCITANT  :  see 
-ANCE.]  Yawning ;  failure  to  be  alert,  inattention. 

1636  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Holy  Transp.  (1881)  177  A  bosom 
benefice,  A  true  peculiar,  that  will  not  dispense  With  the  least 
Oscitance,  my  Conscience.  1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys 
iv.  92  The  negligence  or  Oscitance  of  these  Grammarians. 

Oscitancy  (p-sitansi).    [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ANCY.] 

1.  Drowsiness,  such  as  is  manifested  by  yawning; 
dullness,  indolence ;  negligence,  inattention. 

16x9  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  168  Tendring  their  presence 
in  the  congregation  to  fill  vp  the  number,  but  with  such 
Oscitancie  [printed  Oscitaurie),  and  gaping  drowzinesse, 
that  they  regard  not  what  is  spoken,  a  it*o  J.  DYKE  Set. 
Sernt.  (1640)  34  An  oscitancy  of  spirit.  16^8  W.  III-RTON 
[tin.  Anton.  62,  I  judge  it  rather  the  Historians  oscitancie, 
and  supine  negligence.  1784  COWPER  7'as&  n.  774  Her, 
whose  winking  eye,  And  slumb'rine  oscitancy  mars  the 
brood.  1900  F.  HALI.  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  15  Feb.  137/2 
That  they  all  went  astray  owing  to  a  coincidence  of  oscitancy 
is  clearly  beyond  belief. 


OSCITANT. 

b.   (With  //.)  An  instance  or  example  of  this. 

1677  R.  GARY  Palzol.  Chron.  II.  II.  i.  210  Bishop  Usher 
roundly  censures  this  as  an  Oscitancy  in  him.  1782  Gentl. 
Mag.  LI  I.  574  Theoscitanciesof  Mr.  Wharton..  do  certainly 
deserve  reprehension. 

2.  Yawning  ;  gaping  with  sleepiness  ;  oscitance. 

1717  Entertainer  No.  2.  ii  In  the  case  of  Oscitancy, 
when  one  Person  has  extended  or  dilated  his  Jaws,  he  has 
set  the  whole  Company  into  the  same  Posture.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  332  The  particular  kind  of 
pandiculation  .  .  being  called,  oscitancy,  yawning,  or  gaping. 

Oscitant  (fsitant),  a.  NovtrareorO6s.  [ad. 
L.  osdtant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  oscitdre  to  gape,  yawn: 
see  OSCITATE  and  -ANT.  Cf.  F.  oscitunt  (1813  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  Gaping  from  drowsiness,  yawn- 
ing; hence,  drowsy,  dull,  indolent,  negligent. 

1615  J.  KING  David's  Strait  18  They  thinke  it  too  long 
a  taske  for  so  short  a  life,,  .they  growe  oscitant,  and  will 
peruse  none.  1647  Word  for  Army  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1745) 
V.  572  An  oscitantand  untrussed  Kind  of  Deportment  in  all 
Men  towards  publick  Affairs.  1690  BOYLE  Chr.  Virtuoso  I.  16 
Perfunctory  looks  of  Oscitant  or  Unskilful  Beholders.  1809 
COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  Poole  (1895)  551  Southey,  who  has 
been  my  corrector,  has  been  strangely  oscitant,  or.  .  has  not 
understood  the  sentences. 

Hence  O  scitantly  adv.,  drowsily,  indolently. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Coital.  (1713)  p.  Hi,  Which  those 
drowsie  Nodders  over  the  Letter  of  the  Scripture  have  very 
oscitantly  collected.  1698  FRYER  £.  India  «t  P.  331  These 
busy  Tutors  of  Mankind,  who  upbraid  the  slothful  and 
oscitantly  idle. 

t  O'SCitate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
oscitdre  to  open  (as  a  mouth),  also  -art  to  gape, 
yawn,  f.  ffs  mouth  +•  citare  to  move,  actuate.]  intr. 
To  yawn  or  gape  from  drowsiness. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Oscitatt,  to  yawne,  to  gape  for  want  of 
sleepe.  1755  JOHNSON,  To  YCVUJH,  to  gape;  to  oscitate. 

Oscitation  (csit<?l-Jan).  [ad.  L.  oscitdtion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  oscitdre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  yawning  or  gaping  from  drowsi- 
ness. 


1547  BOORDE  />Vif7'.  Health  cclxii.  88  b,  Ossitacio  is  the 
latin  worde.  ..  In  englyshe  it  is  named  ossitacion,  yeanyng, 
or  gapynge.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  289  As  it  happeneth 
in  oscitations  or  yawnings  when  wee  hold  our  breath  long. 
1787  Minor  in.  iv.  168  The  Ladies,  after  much  oscitation, 
declared  they  did  not  understand.  1817  PETTIGREW  Mem. 
Dr.  Lettsom  III.  284  The  paroxysm  came  on  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  with  great  oscitation. 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  drowsy,  listless, 
inattentive,  or  negligent;  an  instance  of  inattention 
or  negligence. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Oscitation,  .  .  negligence  or  idleness. 
1697  BENTLEY  Epist.  Euritides  Wks.  1836  II.  209  Tis  a 
mere  oscitation  of  our  Scholiast,  and  of  Suidas,  that  gaped 
after  him.  1741-70  MRS.  CARTER,  etc.  Lett.  (1808)  45  These 
transient  fits  of  oscitation,  and  inactivity,  are  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  necessary  relaxation  to  the  mind.  1869  A.  W. 
HADDAN  Apost.  Success.  (1883)  158  The  natural  oscitation 
on  the  part  of  individuals  in  the  matter  of  rigorous  ad- 
herence  to  admitted  principle. 

Oscnode  (fsk,noud).  Geom.  [f.  OSC(ULATK  + 
NODE.]  A  node  of  a  plane  curve  where  the  two 
branches  have  a  contact  of  a  higher  order. 

1851  CAYLEY  Wks.  II.  28  The  oscnode  is  a  double  point 
which  is  a  point  of  osculation  on  one  of  the  branches  through 
it._  1873  SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curvesvo-]  Three  nodes  may 
coincide  as  consecutive  points  of  a  curve  of  finite  curvature 
giving  rise  not  to  a  triple  point  but  to  the  singularity  called 
an  oscnode,  this  is  in  fact  an  osculation  or  three-pointic 
contact  of  two  branches  of  the  curve. 

Oscula,  pi.  of  OSCULUM. 

O'  Scalable,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  oscularT  to  kiss 
+  -BLE.]  Capable  of  being  kissed. 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Dec.  2^1  The  tangible,  nay,  osculable, 
Pope  may  yet..  oust  the  invisible  Mahatma. 

Osculant  (p  -ski«lant),  a.  [ad.  L.  osculant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  osculdri  to  kiss.] 

1.  Kissing,     rare. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Situated  between  and  connecting  two  things  ; 
intermediate  ;  spec,  in  Nat.  Hist,  applied  to  two 
species,  genera,  or  families,   that   are   united  by 
some  common  characters,  and  to  an  intermediate 
species,  genus,  or  group,  which  unites  in  itself  the 
characters  of  two  groups. 

[1819  W.  S.  MACLEAY  Hone  Entomologicx  37  These 
genera  I  propose  to  call  oscntantia,  from  their  occurring  as 
it  were  at  the  point  where  the  circles  touch  one  another.] 
1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  234  The  internal  sense  .. 
is  osculant  between  intellect  and  sense.  Ibid.  382  They  may 


forms  as  they  are  called. 


Oscular  (^-skitflaj),  a.  [f.  L.  type  oscularis 
(used  in  mod.L.),  f.  osculum  little  mouth,  pretty 
mouth,  kiss  :  see  -AR.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  month  or  to  kissing. 
Oscular  muscle  (ntusculus  oscularis},  the  orbicularis  oris 

or  sphincter  muscle  of  the  lips,  the  kissing  muscle. 

1828  Blnckw.  Mag.  XXIV.  870  Neither  let  indignation 
curl  th:it  oscular  lip  of  thine.  1870  W.  K.  WIGRAM  12  Won. 
derf.  Tales  (1883)  196  Who  smiled  upon  all—  though  she 
kept  a  far  sweeter  Constriction  of  oscular  muscle  for  Peter. 
1891  S.  MOSTYN  Curatica  100  They  had  .  .  lavished  such  | 
endearments  upon  Ethel,  both  verbal  and  oscular. 

2.  Zool.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  osculnm  of  a   I 
tape-worm,  or  of  a  sponge. 
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i88«  P.  M.  DUNCAN  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  320  The  oscular 
processes  are  short,  unequal,  differently  directed.  1887 
SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  420/1  In  this  sponge  ..  the 
function  of  the  oscular  sphincters  can  be  readily  demon.strated. 

3.  Math.  Pertaining  to  a  higher  order  of  contact 
than  the  first  (cf.  OSCULATE  4). 

Oscular  line,  a  singularity  of  a  surface,  consisting  of  a 
straight  line  which  lies  upon  the  surface  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  everywhere  in  the  same  tangent-plane;  the 
section  of  the  surface  by  this  plane  containing  this  line 
three  times. 

1869  CAVI.EV  Wks.  VI.  334  The  tangent  plane  containing 
the.  .oscular  line  may  be  termed,  .an  oscular  tangent  plane. 

t  Osculary.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  oscul-um  kiss  + 
-ABY.]  Something  to  be  kissed  :  see  OSCULATORY  sb. 

1537  LATIMER  Serm.  be/.  Convoc.  D  j  b,  Some  brought  forth 
..  Manuaries  for  handlers  of  reliques,  ..  some  oscularies  for 
Kyssers. 

Osculate  (p'ski^l^tf.  [f.  'L.oscul-um  +  -ATE2.] 
Furnished  with  oscula  :  see  OSCULUM  3. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.y  Osculatus,  having  well  marked 
little  mouths  or  suckers,  as  the  Txnia  osculata.-.  osculate. 


Osculate  (fakitfUit),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
osculdrito  kiss,  f.  osculum  little  mouth,  kiss.] 

1.  trans.  To  kiss,  salute  with  contact  of  the  lips; 
intr.  To  kiss  each  other,  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Osculate,  to  kiss,  to  love  heartily, 
to  imbrace.  1873  St.  Paul's  Mag.  Mar.  259  Professedly 
prudish.  .they,  .mutter,  nod,  osculate. 

2.  trans.  To  bring  into  close  contact  or  union. 
1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  ii.  §  16  The  two  main  Branches 

of  the  Lobes  both  meeting,  and  being  osculated  together, 
are  thus  dispos'd  into  one  round  and  tubular  Trunk. 

3.  intr.  To  come  into  close  contactor  union;  to 
have  close  contact  with  each  other,  to  come  to- 
gether.    In  Nat.  Hist.    To  have  contact  through 
an  intermediate  species  or  genus  (cf.  OSCULANT). 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  (1757)  II.  281  You  may.. 
cause  .  .  the  Blood-Vessels  to  osculate,  or  join  together,  so  that 
the  Wound  may  be  closed  in  its  whole  Length.  1849  F,  W. 
NEWMAN  Soul\\.  209  Though  in  their  higher  development 
the  Sciences  osculate,  yet  (to  the  human  mind)  their  bases 
are  quite  independent.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  IV. 
478  Osculating  in  separate  points  with  the  deeper  impulses 
of  the  age,  1866  Sat.  Rev.  21  Apr.  479/2  To  show  how  these 
countries  crossed,  osculated,  and  reacted  upon  each  other. 

4.  Math,   trans.    To  have  contact  of  a  higher 
order  with,  esp.  the  highest  contact  possible  for 
two  loci  ;   to  have  three  or  more  coincident  points 
in  common  with  ;  intr.  (for  refl.)  to  osculate  each 
other  :  as  two  curves,  two  surfaces,  or  a  surface 
and  a  curve. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Osculant^  A  circle  described 
on  the  point  C,  as  a  centre,  ..with  the  radius  of  the  evolute 
MC)  is  said  to  osculate,  kiss,  the  curve  described  by  evolu- 
tion, in  M  ;  which  point  ./I/is  called  by  the  inventor  Huy- 
gens,  the  psculum  of  the  curve.  1841  J.  R.  YOUNG  Math. 
Dissert,  ii.  52  Two  surfaces  osculate  at  a  point  when  they 
have  a  common  indicatrix  there.  1885  LEUDESDORF  Cre- 
ynona's  Proj.  Geom.  189  Three  of  the  four  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  conies  lie  indefinitely  near  to  one  another,  and 
may  be  said  to  coincide  in  the  point  A  ;  and  the  conies  are 
said  to  osculate  at  the  point  A.  1896  LONEY  Coord.  Geom. 
(ed.  2^  §  428  Contact  of  the  third  order  is  .  .  all  that  two  conies 
can  have,  and  then  they  are  said  to  osculate  one  another.  .  . 
In  general  one  curve  osculates  another  when  it  has  the 
highest  possible  order  of  contact  with  the  second  curve. 

Hence  O'sculating///.  a.,  usually  in  sense  4,  as 
osculating  circle,  curve,  plane,  sphere. 


., 

the  osculating-  circle^  wilt  be  the  limit  of  all  the  others.  1841 
J.  R,  YOUNG  Math.  Dissert,  ii.  64  The  surface  in  the  direction 
of  that  linewill  He  morecloselytotheosculating  sphere.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  25  May  i  Lord  Granville.  .is,  as  it  were,  to  use 
a  mathematical  metaphor,  an  osculating  plane  to  all  the 
different  shades  of  aristocratic  and  cultivated  liberalism. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  8  The  plane  of  the 
curvature  on  each  side  of  any  point  of  a  tortuous  curve  ., 
the  Osculating  Plane  of  the  curve  at  that  point. 

Osculation  (pkfwl/lfia).  [ad.  L.  osculation- 
enit  n.  of  action  from  oscularT  to  kiss,  OSCDLATE. 
So  F.  osculation  (igth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  kissing,  a  kiss. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Osculation,  a  kissing  or  imbracmg.  1715 
tr.  t'ancirollns'  Rerum  Mem.  I.  iv.  iv.  164  This  Ceremony 
of  Osculation  was  esteem'd  such  an  Honour.  1855  THACKERAY 
Newcomes  I.  xxiii.  220  If  osculation  is  a  mark  of  love,  surely 
Mrs.  Mack  is  the  best  of  mothers.  1858  —  Virgin.  (1879)  1.  375 
And  here,  I  suppose,  follow  osculations  between  the  sisters. 
1865  Sat.  Rev.  23  Dec.  779/1  Promiscuous  osculation  is  the 
last  thing  he  dreams  of. 

2.  Close  contact  :  a.  in  general  sense,     b.  Anat. 
The  mutual  contact  of  bloodvessels.      C.    Geom. 
Contact  of  a  higher  order  ;  the  fact  of  touching  at 
three  or  more  coincident  points  :  see  OSCULATE  v.  4. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.Chym.  130  The  osculations  of  the 


traverse  cut  of  the  Root.  1708  FRERE  &  CANNING  Loves  of 
Triangles  \.  m  in  Anti-Jacobin,  No  Circles  join  in  oscula- 
tion sweet!  1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  $  Int.  Calculus  116 


osculation  between  the  languages  of  these  three  great  dis- 
tinct families? 

Osculatory  (jrskitflatsri),  so,  [ad.  med.  L. 
osculd fort-urn  tablet  to  be  kissed  during  Mass,  f. 
ppl.  stem  of  oscularl  to  kiss:  see  OSCULATE  v.  and 
-ORY  l.]  A  painted,  stamped,  or  carved  represen- 


-OSE. 

tation  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  formerly  kissed  by 
the  priest  and  people  during  Mass. 

1763  HURN  ILccl.  Law  I.  265  The  parishioners  shall  find 
at  their  own  charge.. a  vessel  for  the  blessed  water,  an 
osculatory,  a  candlestick  for  the  taper  at  Kaster.  Ibid.  II. 
130  The  osculatory  was  a  tablet  or  board,  with  the  picture 
of  Christ,  or  the  blessed  virgin,  or  some  other  of  the  saints, 
which  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the  eucharist, 
the  priest  first  kissed  himself,  and  then  delivered  it  to  the 
people  for  the  same  purpose.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig. 
Kntnvl.  II.  1207. 

Osculatory  (fskirflatari),  a.  [ad.  L.  type 
*oscutatdri-us  i^see  prec.),  f.  ppl.  stem  of  oscularl  to 
kiss  ;  see  -ORY  2.] 

1.  Of.  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by  kissing. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxiv,  The  two   ladies  went 

through  the  osculatory  ceremony,  1881  LD.  DUNRAVEN  in 
i9/A  Cent.  No.  38. 639  It  must  be  an  osculatory  process  more 
useful  than  agreeable. 

2.  Math.  Osculating ;  of  or  belonging  to  oscu- 
lation or  the  osculating  circle. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  App.  s.v.  Curvature,  Called 
the  circle  of  curvature.. also  called,  especially  by  foreign 
mathematicians,  the  osculatory  circle.  1795  HurroN./1/rtM. 
Diet,  S.Y.,  In  a  circle,  all  the  Osculatory  radii  are  equal, 
being  the  common  radius  of  the  circle.  J6id.t  Osculatory 
Poin^  the  Osculation,  or  point  of  contact  between  a  curve 
and  its  Osculatory  circle. 

Osculatrix  (>ski«l^-triks).  [mod.L.,  fern,  of 
*oscu!dtor,  agent-n.  from  oscularT  to  kiss,  OSCU- 
LATE.] (See  quot.) 

1864  m  WEBSTER.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.  etc., 
Developable  Oscnlatrix^  the  developable  surface  generated 
by  the  tangents  of  a  non-plane  curve.  Every  tangent  plane 
of  the  surface  js  an  osculating  plane  of  the  curve. 

Oscule  (p'skiwl).  [ad.L.  osculum,  dim.  of  ds 
mouth.]  A  small  mouth  or  mouth-like  aperture 
or  pore ;  spec.  =  OSCULUM  3. 

False  oscule  or  oscvfum,  a  pseudostome  of  a  sponge. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  42  By  injecting  milk  into  its 
gastric  cavity  [of  RMzostoma\  the  canals  in  its  arms,  and 
their  oscules  can  be  rendered  visible.  1846  DANA  Zoofh. 
(1848)  645  In  other  species  the  polyps  are  wholly  retractile, 
and  leave  only  a  small  polyp-pore  or  oscule,  marking  their 
position.  1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  416/1 
While  in  some  sponges  the  original  oscule  is  lost,  in  others 
secondary  independent  openings,  deceptively  like  oscules, 
are  added. 

Osculi'ferous,  a.  [f.  L.  oscul-um  +  -FERGUS.] 
Bearing  or  furnished  with  oscules  or  oscula. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Oscul-iilflexion  (^skiK^infle'kfan).  Geom. 
[f.  oscul(ation  +  inflexion^  Point  of  oscul-inflex- 
ion  :  a  point  of  inflexion  on  one  branch  of  a  curve, 
at  which  it  osculates  another  branch. 

187^3  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Calculus  (ed.  2)  xvii.  |  243  The 
origin  in  this  case  is  a  double  cusp,  and  is  also  a  point  of 
inflexion  on  one  branch.  Such  a  point  is  called  a  point  of 
oscul-in flexion  by  Cramer. 

II  Osculum  fski;H/"'m;.  Plural  -a.  [L.  dim. 
of  ffs  mouth.] 

1.  A  kiss.     Osculum  pacts,  the  kiss  of  peace. 

1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland^  etc.  (1787)  35  The  Earl  gave 
unto  each  of  them  osculum  pads.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Osculum, 
a  little  Mouth ;  also  a  Kiss.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
Anciently  it  was  a  custom  in  the  church,  that  in  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  ..  the  people  kissed  each  other,  which  was 
called  osculum pach. 

t 2.  Math.   =  Point  of  osculation.  Obs. 

17^7-41  [see  OSCULATE  v.  4]. 

8.  Zool,  a.  A  mouth  or  principal  exhalant  aper- 
ture or  'flue 'of  a  sponge:  see  quot.  1887.  b. 
Sometimes  applied  to  the  pit-like  suckers  on  the 
head  of  a  tape-worm  by  which  it  attaches  itself. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Oscula,  in  anatomy,  a  term  used 
for  (he  orifices,  or  openings  of  the  tesser  vessels.  1844 
J.  G.  WILKINSON  tr.  Sivedenborg1*  A  nim.  Kingd.  II.  2  The 
oscula  or  orifices  of  the  excretory  ducts  are  very  conspicuous 
on  this  membrane.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  A  nim.  iii. 
114  The  working  of  the  flagella  of  the  endodermic  cells 
causes  the  water  contained  in  the  gastric  cavity  to  flow  out 
of  the  osculum.  1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  412/2 
[A  simple  sponge]  is  a  hollow  vase-like  sac  closed  at  the 
lower  end,  by  which  it  is  attached,  opening  above  by  a 
comparatively  large  aperture,  the  osculum  or  vent,  and  at 
the  sides  by  numerous  smaller  apertures  or  pores  which 
perforate  the  walls. 

Oscurantist,  variant  of  OBSCURANTIST,  after  It. 
oscurantista. 

a  1850  MARC.  FULLER  At  fTome  ff  Abr.  (1860)  279  The 
influence  of  the  Oscurantist  foe  has  shown  itself  more  and 
more  plainly  in  Rome. 

Oscuriis  ( =  osturis) :  see  OSTOUB. 

Ose,  obs.  form  of  OOZE. 

-OS6 1f  a  suffix  representing  Latin  -ATWJ,  forming 
adjs.  from  substantives,  with  the  meaning  'full  of, 
'  abounding  in';  e.g.  ann-osus  full  of  years,  clam" 
osus  screaming,  copi-ffsus  rich,pecuni-ffsus  moneyed, 
religi-osus  scrupulous.  As  a  living  suffix  -dsus 
came  down  to  OF.  as  -os,  -us,  later  -eus,  -eux}  AF. 
and  Eng.  -ous  (ME.  also  -ows},  which  survives 
with  pronunciation  (-»s).  But  from  the  i5thc. 
onward  there  was  a  tendency  to  alter  -ous  words 
to  -ose  after  L.,  as  seen  in  such  forms  as  ambifiose, 
gloriose,  malitiose,  pompose,  virtuose,  zelose.  None 
of  these  displaced  the  earlier  forms  in  >ous ;  but 
a  few  words  formed  directly  from  L.  from  the 


-OSE. 

ijth  c.  onward  have  taken  their  place  in  the  lan- 
guage, as  bellicose,  globose  (ijth  c.),  jocose,  morose, 
verbose  (i7th  c.1,  otiose  (i8th  c.),  grandiose,  pilose 
(igth  c.).  In  a  few  cases  -ous  and  -ose  forms  are 
both  in  use,  e.  g.  acerous,  acerose,  acinous,  acinose, 
those  in  -ose  being  more  technical.  Originally 
these  words  have  the  stress  on  the  suffix,  joco'se, 
moro'se,  but  this;  is  not  always  maintained  in  more 
recent  usage,  esp.  in  words  of  more  than  two 
syllables.  Nouns  of  state  from  these  adjs.,  as  from 
those  in  -ous,  end  in  -osity :  globosity,  verbosity. 

-OSO  -,  Chem.,  a  suffix  originating  in  the  ending 
of  the  word  glucose,  and  employed  in  forming  the 
names  of  the  related  carbo-hydrates,  saccharose  and 
cellulose,  with  the  isomers  of  these  three,  as  dex- 
trose, Isfvulose,  dambose,  galactose,  mamiitose ; 
lactose,  maltose,  melezitose,  melitose,  mycose,  sy- 
nanthi-ose,  trehalose  •  amylose,  etc. 

These  formations  are  due  to  the  French  chemists,  and  the 
earlier  of  them  appeared  first  as  Fr.  words.  Glucose  was  so 
named  by  the  committee  of  the  Acadtmie  des  Sciences 
(Thenard,  Clay  Lussac.  Biot,  Dumas),  who  reported  16  July 
1838  upon  the  rnemoire  of  Peligot:  'il  re'sulte  que  le  Sucre 
de  raisiri,  celui  d'amidon,  celui  de  diabete,  et  celui  de  miel 
..constituent  un  seul  corps,  que  nous  proposons  d'appeler 
glucose.  (Note.  yAf,-Kos  (mispr.  -X*K],  mout,  vin  doux.l ' 
Comptes  Rendus  VII.  106  (1838).  Glucose  was  thus  merely 
a  frenchified  representation  of  the  Gr.  word  yAeytro?  '  must, 
sweet  wine,  sweetness',  with  it  for  en  and  -ose  for  -05. 
(Littre"s  assumption  that  the  term  was  derived  from  y\vitvs 
sweet,  in  accordance  with  which  he  essayed  to  alter  it  to 
glycose,  was  thus  historically  erroneous.)  The  name  cellulose 
was  given  by  Brpngniart,  Pelouze,  and  Dumas,  in  reporting 
upon  the  memoire  of  ^Payen,  14  Jan.  1839:  'En  effet,  fl 
y  a  dans  les  bois  le  tissu  primitif,  isomere  avec  I'atnidon, 
que  nous^aupellerons  cellulose,  et  de  plus  une  matiere  qul 
en  remplit  les  cellules,  et  qui  constitue  la  matiere  ligneuse 
veritable.'  C.  S.  VIII.  51  (1839).  Cellulose  was  thus 
formed  on  cellule,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  its  inventors 
thought  of  a  L.  adj.  *celluldsus ;  and  app.  the  ending  -ose 
was  given  simply  to  match  glucose.  It  appears  from  other 
statements  that  the  actual  author  of 'glucose,  and  presumably 
also  of  cellulose,  was  Dumas,  the  rapporteur  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  ending  -ose  was  soon  extended  ;  contractions 
of  lacvo-glucose  (Berthelot)  and  dextro-glucose  l  Kekule)  gave 
tgottlott  and  dextrose,  and  the  forms  lactose,  melitose,  etc. 
followed. 

Osed,  oset,  var.  OSSET,  Obs.,  kind  of  cloth. 

Osel(l,  obs.  form  of  OUZEL.  Osen-breges, 
-brig,  obs.  var.  OSNABUBG,  kind  of  linen. 

t  Osey.  Obs.  Forms :  4  osey(e,  4,  6  osay, 
5  ozey,  5-7  ossey(e.  [=  OF.  Aussay:— L. 
Al(i)salius  Alsace.]  A  sweet  French  wine,  vin 
d' Aussay,  wine  of  Alsace. 

[1351  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  107  Good  wyn  of  Gaskoyne, 
And  wyn  of  Oseye  \v.r.  osayj  B.  Prol.  228  white  wyn  of 
Oseye).)  la  1400  Marie  Artk.  202  Osay  and  algarde.  and 
ober  ynewe,  Rynisch  wyne  and  Rochelle,  richere  was  never. 
1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  163  Here  londe  bathe  oyle, 
wyne,  osey,  wex,  and  greyne.  1542  BOORDE  Dyflary  x. 
(1870)  255  Also  these  hole  wynes,  as  .  basterde,  tyre,  osay. 
1615  MAKKHAM  Eng,  Housewife  (1683)  115  To  make  the 
same  drink  like  Ossey. 

Osia'ndrian.  [f.  personal  name  Osiander 
(see  def.)  +  -IAN.]  One  of  the  section  of  German 
Protestants  in  the  i6th  c.  who  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Andreas  Hosemann  (latinized  Osiander,  1498- 
'55a)>  that  the  Atonement  of  Christ  was  wrought 
by  the  power  of  His  divine  and  not  of  His  human 
nature.  (Also  atlrio.)  Also  Osla-ndrist. 

1581  G.  MARTIN  Discov.  in  Fulke  De/.  (Parker  Soc.)  59 
Bucer  and  the  Osiandrians  and  Sacramentaries  against 
Luther  for  false  translations.  1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art. 
('607)  1 15  An  error  of  the  Osiandrians.  1717-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  Semi  Osiandrians  were  such  among  the  Osi- 
andrians, as  held  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  Calvin  with 
regard  to  this  life ;  and  that  of  Osiander,  with  regard 
to  the  other.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmal.  III. 
2235  He  immediately  entered  into  the  Osiandrtan  controversy. 

17»5  lr.  Ditpin's  Keel.  Hist.  S7t&  C.  vn.  v.  287  The 
Lutherans .  .desired  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  assemble  a  Synod 

igainst  the  Sacramentarians,  the  Adiaphorists,  the  Syner- 


sent  from  the  .  .  Osiandrists  and  others  external  to  the  Con- 
Icssion  of  Augsburg  '. 

t  Osiarde.  Obs.  rare.     [Related  to  OSIEE.] 
1530  PALSGK.  250/1  Osiarde,  a  place  where  wyllowes  growe, 
saiisfyc. 

t  (5  side,  obs.  variant  of  ASIDE. 

JI400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  115  pai  draw  bam  o  syde. 

Osie,  obs.  form  of  OOZY. 


*-&u,tt?iiu),i{>.(a.)  Forms:  4oyser, 
5  osere,  oayar,  osyer(e,  osyjer,  ozyer,  6  oszer, 
0-7  osiar^e,  oysier,  oziar,  6-  ozier,  osier.  0. 
dial.  6  asheer,  ausher,  7  awshyor.  [a.  F.  osier 
3th  c.  in  Littre)  ;  app.  related  to  9th  c.  L.  au- 
sarta,  osaria  '  willow-bed'  (in  Polyptique  of  Irmi- 
non),  of  which  the  Fr.  repr.  would  be  osiere.] 

•  A  species  of  willow   (Salix  viminalis),  the 

tough  pliant  branches  of  wliich  are  especially  used 

n  basket-work  ;  also  applied  to  other  species  used 

"the  same  purpose,  notably  the  golden,  purple, 

id  violet  willow  ;  one  of  the  shoots  of  a  willow. 

13..   A".  A  Us.  6186  Heo  buth  y.mad  of  ovsers,  \  fymle, 

Ami  y.bounde  al  with  tren  rynUe.    14x6  LVDQ.  De  Guil. 
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Pilgr.  22019  The  smale  osycrs,  here  and  Bonder,  To.brak 


Card.  (1578)  40  Euery  yeare  after  you  must  tut  them  ..  as 
you  see  an  Osiers  head  cut.  1641  FULLER  Holy  4  Pro/.  St. 
ill.  xix.  204  Who  will  make  a  staff  of  an  osier  1  1660  BLOOME 
Archil.  C  b,  That  Basket  of  Osiares.  1718  LADV  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistllthwayte  25  Sept.,  We  began 
toaiond  Mount  Cenis  ..  carried  in  little  seats  of  twisted 
usicts,  fixed  upon  poles  upon  men's  shoulders.  183*  LVTTON 
Eugene  A.  I.  i,  A  brook,  fringed  with  ozier  and  dwarf  and 
fantastic  pollards.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  276  The  pop. 
lars  and  osiers  of  the  marshy  level. 

P.  1SJ*  Nottingham  Kcc.  IV.  144  The  aushers  by  Wylford 
Pastore.  16x4  Ibid.  390  The  cvtting  vp  of  the  awshyors. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.   Of,  belonging  to,  or  made  of 
osiers  ;  covered  with  osiers. 

1578  I.YTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixiv.  629  The  stalkes.  .wil  twist  and 
winde  lyke  Ozier  withie.  1653  WALTON  Angltr  xi.  211  If 
the  Sun's  excessive  heat  Makes  our  bodies  swelter,  To  an 
Osier  hedge  we  get  For  a  friendly  shelter.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  IX.  507  These,  three  and  three,  with  osier  bands  we 
ty'd.  c  1750  SHENSTONK  Kttgies  viii.  18  On  list'ning  Cher- 
well's  osier  banks  reclin'd.  1794  MBS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst. 
Udolpho  i,  With  a  small  osier  basket  to  receive  plants. 
a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  51  His  beaming  lance  and 
osier  shield. 

t  To- fig.  Osier-like,  pliable,  pliant.  Obs. 

<zi66i  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  571  Topical  and  osier 
accidents,  liable  to  be  bent  on  either  side. 

3.  Comb.,  as  osier-tree,  -•willow;   osier-bordered, 
-fringed,  -woven  adjs.;    osier-ait,  -isle,  a  small 
islet  in  a  river  overgrown  with  osiers ;  osier-bed, 
-holt,  a  place  where  osiers  are  grown  for  basket- 
making  ;   osier-odoured   a.,  smelling  of  osiers; 
osier-peeler,  a  machine  for  stripping  the  bark 
from  willow-wands ;    osier- wattled,  wattled   or 
interwoven  with  osiers. 

1767  G.  WHITE  Selborne  4  Nov.,  They  roosted  every  night 
m  the  'osier-beds.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xiv.  533  We  made 
the  "osier-fringed  bank  our  bed.  1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's 
Hot.  xxix.  (1794)  454  Several  species  are  commonly  culti- 
vated in  *psier-holts.  1718-46  THOMSON  Spring  780  The 
Slately-sailing  swan  ..  Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his 
•osier-isle.  1861  G.  MEREDITH  Mod.  Love  ad  fin.,  We  saw 
the  swallows  gathering  in  the  sky,  And  in  the  osier-isle  we 
heard  their  noise.  aiSBi  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  xii,  An 
"osier-odoured  stream.  1549  Comfit.  Scot.  vi.  57  The  oliue, 
the  popil,  &  the  *oszer  tree,  a  1693  UBQUHART  Rabelais 
n ;.  xlv.  365  An  *Osier  Watled  Wicker-Bottle.  187*  YEATS 
Techit.  Hist.  Comm.  85  Beds  of  *osier-willow  for  the  purpose 
of  basket-making.  1777  WARTON  Odes,  Compl.  Cherweli\, 
All  pensive  from  her  "osier-woven  bow'r  Cherwell  arose. 

Osiered  (Jnvjiaid,  Ju-ziaid),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED2.] 
a.  Furnished,  covered,  or  adorned  with  osiers,  fb. 
Of  or  of  the  nature  of  osier.  Obs.  c.  Twisted  or 
plaited  like  osiers. 

iS»3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  130  There  be  four  maner  of 
wethyes  . .  whyte  wethy,  blacke  whethy,  reede  wethy,  and 
osyerde  wethy.  Ibid.,  Osyerde  wethy  wyll  grow  best  in 
water  &  moyst  grounde.  1749  COLLINS  Pof.  Suferst.  Highl. 
136  While  I  he  welt'ring  on  the  ozier 'd  shore.  1819  KEATS 
Lamia  n.  217  Garlands  ..  In  baskets  of  bright  osier 'd  gold 
were  brought.  1893  MCCARTHY  Red  Diamonds  II.  20 
Pictures  of  osiered  reaches. 

O'siery.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y:  see  -EKY!.]  Osiers 
in  the  mass;  articles  made  of  osiers ;  '  a  place  where 
osiers  are  grown'  (Webster,  1864). 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  L.  408  Green  osiery  encased  his 
legs.  1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  iv.  19  They  met  the  . . 
basket-woman,  carrying  some  of  her  lighter  osiery. 

Osill,  obs.  form  of  OUZEL. 

Osirian  (osaie-rian),  a.  [f.  proper  name  Osiris 
(see  def.)  +  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Osiris,  the 
Egyptian  deity  personifying  the  power  of  good 
and  the  sunlight.  So  Osi-riele,  Osiri  dean  adjs. 

Osiride  orOsiriaeart  column  ot  pillar,  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, a  square  pier  having  in  front  of  it  a  standing  figure 
of  Osiris. 

1849  [W.  M.  W.  CALL]  RnerterationsU.  105, 1  see  O.sirian 
Egypt  stand,  Sunward  I  see  her  lift  her  hand.  1861  FAIRHOLT 
Up  Nile  285  The  portico  beside  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
Osiride  pillars.  1887  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  XXIII.  280  The  vast 
Osiride  figures  that  were  once  attached  to  its  pillars  were 
destroyed.  »897  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  469  Osiride  pillars. 

-OS18,  suffix,  representing  Gr.  -axris,  originating 
in  the  addition  of  the  general  suffix  -ats,  forming 
verbal  nouns  of  action  or  condition,  to  derivative 
vbs.  in  -o-oi  from  adj.  and  sb.  stems  or  combining 
forms  in  o- :  e.  g.  a/wii/pawis  darkening,  obscura- 
tion of  sight,   amaurosis,  f.  anavp6-oi  to  darken, 
f.  dpavpus  dark ;    /ifTa/t6p<pa>cris  transformation,  f. 
IKTiiftofxpo-oj,  f.  nfra  +  iwp<t>fi  form.     Many  such 
words  also  were  formed  directly  from  the  sbs.  or 
adjs.  themselves,  or  their  compounds,  without  the 
intervention    of   a    vb.    in    -001,    e.  g.    avOofUtwaa   j 
malignant  ulcer,   anthracosis,   f.   ai/epaf,  anepaxo-    ' 
coal,    carbuncle,    ((oarcaaa    outgrowth    of   bone,    ' 
exostosis,  f.  if  out  +  bmio-v  bone. 

Many  of  these  Greek  terms  have  been  adopted  in 
Latin  ancient  or  modern,  whence  they  have  passed 
into  English  use,  e.  g.  anastomosis,  apotheosis, 
metamorphosis,  rhetorical  terms,  as  anadiplosis, 
miosis,  and  esp.  medical  terms,  as  amaurosis, 
ancliylosis,  fyphosis,  exostosis,  sclerosis,  thrombosis, 
etc.  On  the  analogy  of  these  last,  others  have 
been  freely  formed  in  mod.L.,  Kng.,  and  other 
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!  modern  langs.,  from  Greek  elements,  us  chlorosis 
fyanosts,  ic/ithyosis,  trichinosis;  less  frequently 
from  Latin,  ^pediculosis,  tuberculosis.  The  stress 
is  etymologically  -g-jii ;  but  popular  use  has  shifted 
it  in  melamo-rphosis ;  so  anamo'rphosis.  The  Gcr 
form  _of  the  ending  is  also  -osis,  the  French  is  -ose. 

Osite  G>-s3it).  [irreg.  for  •ossite,  I.  L,  at,  ess- 
bone  +  -ITE  l.]  A  deposit,  found  on  the  island  of 
Sombrero  in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  largely  of 
the  bones  of  turtles  and  other  marine  vertebrates  • 
also  called  Sombrero  guano. 

1859-65  PAGE  Handbk.  Gtol.,  Osite,  a  technical  term  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Leidy  of  Philadelphia  for  the  so-called  Som 
brero  Guano.  1876  —  Adv.  Text-bk.  Ceol.  xx.  430  The 
osite  or  bombrero  guano  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
West  India  island  of  that  name. 

-Osity,  camp.  suff.  of  sbs.  =  F.  -ositf,  L.  -ositotem : 
see  -OSK  1,  -ous,  and  -ITY. 

Oaken,  north,  dial,  form  of  OX-OANO,  q.  v. 

t  Osle-ped,  var.  of  osleped,  ASLEW  Obs.,  over- 
come with  sleep. 

i  j . .  Guy  Wanv.  (A.)  4649  What  of  wakeing,  &  of  fasting, 
<x _ekc  pat  ober  treueyling  Osleped  swipe  sore  ich  was. 

Oslet,  obs.  f.  OSSELET,  a  little  bone. 

Oslin  (f'zlin).  Sc.  [Derivation  obscure ;  perh. 
of  Fr.  origin.]  Name  of  a  variety  of  apple,  reputed 
to  have  been  long  cultivated  in  Scotland. 

[iSoa  W.  FORSVTH  Treat.  Fruit-Trees  64  Orzelon  Pippin, 
j    a  small  early  yellow  Apple.)    1817  NEILL  Brit.  Hortic.  209 
1  he  Oslm  pippin  is  somelimes  called  the  Original,  and  some- 
times the  Arbroath  pippin  ;  by  Forsyth  it  is  named  Orzelon. 
•  •  Jh«  Oslm  has  been  for  time  immemorial  cultivated  at 


after  generations  at  Kilravotlt 

Osmanli  (psma-nli),  a.  and  so.  Also  9  -lie, 
-ly,  -lee.  [a.  Turkish  osmanli  adj.  'of  or  belong- 
ing to  Osman '  (the  Turkish  pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic  personal  name  s-Othman) :  see  OTTOMAN. 
Osmanli  is  the  native  word  for  which  Ottoman  is 
the  usual  Fjig.  expression.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  or  dynasty 
of  Othman  or  Osman  I  ;   of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tribe  or  branch  of  the  Turks  who  became  under 
Osman   and   his   dynasty  the   ruling  race  of  the 
Turkish  empire  ;   =  OTTOMAN. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  406/1  Osmanli,  or  Turkish, 
commonly  called  so.  1874  ANDERSON  Missions  Amer.  Bd. 
IV.  xxxi.  174  Less  firmly  wedded  to  the  Moslem  faith  than 
the  remaining  million  of  Osmanly  Turks.  1888  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXXIII.  658/1  (Turks)  We  are  wont  to  restrict  the 
name  [Turks)  to  the  Osmanli  Turks,  though  they  themselves 
refuse  to  be  called  Turks. 

B.  sb.  A  Turk  of  the  family  or  tribe  of  Osman ; 
a  Turkish  subject  of  the  Sultan  ;  an  OTTOMAN. 

1813  BVRON  Giaour  xxviii.  note.  The  turban,  pillar,  and 
inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the  tombs  of  the  Osmanlies.  1844 
ELIOT  WARBUKTON  Crescent  *,  Cross  vii.  (18591  5°  The  Turks, 
or  Osmanlis,  are  of  small  number,  but  high  consideration  in 
Egypt.  1859  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  461/2  And  so  1  take  leave 
of  the  Osmanli,  wishing  them.. every  felicity  except  that  of 
'  my  company. 

Osmate,  Chem.,  another  form  of  OSMIATE. 
Osmazome  (p'smazirom,  pz-).  Chem.  fa.  F. 
osmazSme  (1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  irreg.  f.  Gr. O<T/«J 
scent  +  £o)/«5s  soup,  sauce.]  The  name  given  by 
Theuard  to  that  part  of  the  aqueous  extract  of 
meat  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  contains 
those  constituents  of  the  flesh  which  determine  its 
taste  and  smell. 

1819  J.  G.CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  307  Osmazome  is  obtained 
from  muscle ;  it  has  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  the 
flavour  and  smell  of  broth. . .  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  osmazome  be  any  thing  but  fibrin,  slightly 
altered  by  solution  in  water.  1859  LEWES  Phys.  Com.  Life 
I.  ii.  152  It  is  this  osmazome,  developed  during  the  process 
of  cooking,  which  gives  their  characteristic  flavours  to  beef, 
mutton,  goat-flesh,  and  birds,  etc. 
Hence  Osmazoma  tic,  Osmazo'matons  adjs. 
improp.  for  *osmazo'mic,  *osmazo-»ious,  as  if  from 
JUIUL,  (<UIMT-  that  which  is  girded],  of  the  nature 
of  osmazome,  connected  with  or  pertaining  to  the 
flavouring  of  meat. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  A  nut.  1. 6i/iOsmazomatous..  principles 
employed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  several  tissues.  1851 
Fraser's  3Iag.  XLIV.  202  On  what  osmazomatic  principle 
this  cruelty  is  justifiable  we  are  not  informed. 

llOsmeterium(csm/tio-ri/!m,()Z-).  Entom.  PI. 
-ia.  Alsoosma-.  [mod.L.,f.Gr.o<r/«i-e<rffai  to  smell 
+  -T7iptov  formative  suffix,  signifying  'instrument', 
'  organ ',  '  thing  used ' :  cf.  K<H\a]Tr\fu>v  cemetery.] 
An  organ  or  apparatus  adapted  to  emit  a  smell  or 
odour;  spec,  a  forked  process  borne  by  some  cater- 
pillars on  the  segment  immediately  behind  the 
head,  from  which  they  can  emit  a  disgusting  odour. 
1816  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1818)  II.  xxi.  244  Some 
are  furnished  with  a  kind  of  scent-vessels  which  I  shall  call 
osmateria. 

Osmiamic   (psmi|jE'mik,  fZ-\  a.    Chem.      [t. 
OSMI-UM  +  AMIC.]     In  Osmiamic  acid:  A  dibasic 
acid,  HjOsjN2O5,  an  acid  amide  of  osmium.     Its 
salts  are  O'smiamates. 
1873  WAITS  Fawnes'  Chem.  (ed.  ti)  1. 442  Osmiamic  Acid . . 


OSMIATE. 

The  potassium  salt  of  this  bibas'ic  acid,  .is  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  a  hot  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide 
in  excess  of  potash.  Ibid.,  The  osmiamates  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  .are  soluble  in  water. 

Osmiate  (p-smiA,  p-z-).  Chem.  [f.  OSMI-UM  + 
-ATE1.]  A  salt  of  osmic  acid. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg,  Chem.  259  Osmic  acid  ..  forms 
a  class  of  salts  known  as  osmiates:  their  solutions  are 
decomposed  by  boiling,  osmic  acid  being  evolved.  1854 
J.  SCOKFERN  in  Orrs  Circ.Sc.,  Chem.  514  The  fused  mass 
..contains  osmiate  and  iridiate  of  potash. 

Osmic  (p-smik,  fz-),  a.  Chem.  [f.  OSMI-UH  + 
-1C.]  Containing  osmium  :  applied  to  compounds 
in  which  osmium  is  quadrivalent,  as  osmic  chloride 
OsCl4,  osmic  oxidt  OsO2. 

Osmic  acitt,  a  name  given  to  osmium  tetroxide  OsO4. 

1841  T.  GHAHAM  Elem.  Chem.  692  Osmic  acid,  OsOi,  or  the 
volatile  oxide  of  osmium  is  best  obtained  by  the  combustion 
of  osmium  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  stream  of  oxygen 
gas  is  passed  [etc.].  1873  WATTS  Fmmttf  Chem.  (ed.  n)  I. 
440  Osmic  chloride,  OsCli,  is  the  red  compound  obtained  by 
igniting  osmium  in  chlorine  gas.  1877  W.  THOMSON  V<y. 
Challenger  I.  L  17  A  very  weak  solution  of  osmic  acid  is 
of  great  value  for  killing  and  hardening  small  gelatinous 
animals  for  microscopic  preparations. 

Osmio-,  comb,  form  of  OSMIUM,  in  names  of 
chemical  compounds  in  which  osmium  and  another 
element  enter  into  combination  with  a  third,  as 
osmio-c/iforide,  osmio-cyaniile. 

1862  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  III.  692  Osmio-cyanides 
and  Ruthenio-cyanides  may.  .be  obtained,  corresponding  in 
composition  to  the  ferrocyanides.  1877  WATTS  Fownfs* 
Ckem.  (ed.  12)  1.  531  Sodium  osmiochloride,  OsCU .  2NaCl, 
prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  osmium  sulphide  and 
sodium  chloride  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

Osmious  ((7'smias,  fz-),  a.  Chem.  [f.  OSMI-IJM 
+  -ous.]  Containing  osmium:  applied  to  com- 
pounds in  which  osmium  is  divalent,  as  osmious 
chloride  OsCl2.  (Formerly  to  the  trichloride,  etc.) 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  [norg.  Citem.  258  Osmious  acid,  OsOj. 
This  acid  has  never  been  isolated,  but  it  exists  in  a  class  of 
salts.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  242  Bichloride  of  Osmium 
or  Osmious  Chloride,  OsCb.. Trichloride  or  Osmiosoosmic 
Chloride,  OsCls. 

Osmii'i'diiim.  Another  name  of  the  alloy 
commonly  called  IUIDOSMINE. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (U.  S.)  XII.  845  A  native  alloy  of 
indium,  osmium,  and  ruthenium.  This  is  called  scaly  ostni- 
ridium  ['  a  gray,  scaly,  metallic  substance  ',  remaining  '  when 
crude  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  ']. 
Osmite  (fsmait,  fz-).  Chem.  [f.  OSMI-UM  + 
-ITE1.]  A  salt  of  osmious  acid. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  255  This  solution  of 
osmiate  of  potash  when  heated  with  alcohol  deposits  crystals 
of  osmite  of  potash  (the  alcohol  deprives  osmic  acid  of 
oxygen).  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr1!  Circ.  6V.,  Chem.  514 
Osmite  of  potash  may  be  obtained. 
Osmium  (c'smi»m,  pz-).  [f.  Gr.  baji.ii  odour 
(see  quot.  1804)  +  -IUM.]  One  of  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  group,  generally  found,  associated  with 
platinum,  in  the  alloy  iridosmine  or  osmitidium. 
Chem.  symbol  Os;  atomic  wt.  199-6  (Fremy). 

1804  TENNANT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  416  A  pungent  and 
peculiar  smell.  . .  This  smell  . .  arises  from  the  extrication  of 
a  very  volatile  metallic  oxide  j  and,  as  this  smell  is  one  of 
its  most  distinguishing  characters,  I  should  on  that  account 
incline  to  call  the  metal  Osmium.  1803  Ibid.  XCV.  317 
Metals  that  were  found  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  the  black  powder 
which  is  extricated  by  solution  from  the  grains  of  platina, 
and  which  he  has  called  Iridium  and  Osmium.  1853  W. 
GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  260  Osmium  . .  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  forming  with  oxygen  a  volatile  acid,  which  has 
a  pungent  smell,  like  that  of  chlorine,  and  is  very  poisonous. 
1892  Spectator  19  Mar.  396  Aluminium  cannot  be  obtained 
without  osmium  also. 

f  O-smiuret.  Chem.  Obs.  [see  -UKET.]  A  com- 
pound of  osmium  with  another  element. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  514,  too  parts 
of  osmiuret  of  iridiutn  are . .  incorporated. 

Osmo-  \  repr.  Greek  oer/io-,  combining  form  of 
607117  smell,  odour,  in  scientific  and  technical 
terms :  as  Osmo-logy,  the  study  of  smells,  a  trea- 
tise on  odours.  Osmo'meter  1,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.}.  Osmo  metry  1,  measurement  of  odours 
or  of  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  (Mayne) ; 
henceOsmome'tricrt.1  (Mayne).  Osmouoso'logy 
[Gr.  yoffos  disease],  history  of  the  diseases  of  the 
sense  of  smell  (Mayne). 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  I.cx.,  Osmology.  1889  Univ.  Rev. 
Mar.  364  Literature  is  much  more  than  osmology,  and  the 
world  contains  something  beyond  and  above  its  social  sewers. 
1899  Q.  Rev.  July  go  A  treatise.. on  'monumental  physio, 
logy,  archaeological  symbolism,  mystical  osmology ',  for  the 
author  sees  hidden  meanings  in  smells. 

Osmo-  -,  repr.  Gr.  ojo-/j.6-s  push,  thrust,  impulse, 
used  as  comb,  form  of  OSMOSE  in  a  few  scientific 
terms.  O'smogene  (cf.  GAZOGENE,  -GEN),  an  ap- 
paratus for  carrying  out  the  process  of  osmosis. 
Osmo-meter -,  an  instrument  for  exhibiting  the 
force  of  osmotic  action.  Osmo'metry -',  measure- 
ment of  osmotic  force  ;  hence  Osniome'tric  a. 2 

1854  GRAHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLIV.  181  The  quantity 
of  salt  diffused  from  the  osmometer  in  the  water-jar  during 
the  experiment  was  also  observed.  1855  MILLKK  Elem. 
Chem.  \.  72  This  instrument  generally  used  by  this  gentle- 
man [Prof.  Graham]  in  his  experiments,  and  called  by  him 
the  osmometer.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  224  An 
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osmometer  . .  consists  of  a  small  reservoir  furnished  with  a 
membrane  bottom,  and  a  graduated  tube  at  its  upper  part. 

Osmond,  obs.  form  of  OSMUND. 

Osmose  (p-smoas,  p'z-),  s6.  [The  common  ele- 
ment of  the  words  endosmose  and  exosmose,  taken  (by 
Graham,  1854)  as  a  generalized  term :  cf.  Gr.  onr/uSs 
thrust,  push.]  The  tendency  of  fluids  separated  by 
porous  septa  to  pass  through  these  and  mix  with 
each  other ;  the  action  of  this  passage  and  inter- 
mixture ;  diffusion  through  a  porous  septum  or 
membrane. 

1854  GRAHAM  in  Pkil.  Trans.  CXL1V.  181  With  the  same 
proportion  (i  per  cent.)  of  different  substancts,  the  osmose 
varied  from  o  to  80  degrees.  . .  The  fall  may  be  spoken^  of 
as  negative  osmose,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rise  or  positive 
osmose.  1855  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  I.  73  When  the  liquid 
rises  in  the  osmometer,  Professor  Graham  distinguishes  it^as 
positive  osmose.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n..i.  257  An  in- 
cessant mutual  interchange  of  materials  is  going  on  between 
the  fluid  contents  and  matter  external  to  the  cell,  by  a  pro- 
cess termed  osmose  or  diffusion.  1875  BF.NNETT  &  DYER  tr. 
Sachs'  Bot.  605  The  current  of  water  in  the  woody  sub- 
stance which  replaces  the  loss  occasioned  in  the  leaves  by 
transpiration  is  not  caused  by  osmose. 

Hence  O  smose  v.  intr.,  to  pass  by  osmose. 

1884  J.  C.  CUTTER  Comprehensive  P/iysiol.  viii.  153  Watery 
solutions  usually  osmose  readily. 

Osmosis  (fsmtfu-sis,  pz-).  [Latinized  form  of 
OSMOSE,  after  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  conformed 
to  sbs.  in  -osis  in  Eng.  use.]  =  OSMOSE. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  i.  iii.  206  The  great  desideratum  of 
a  transparent  injecting  fluid  is,  that  it  shall  not  by  the 
action  of  osmosis,  dye  the  tissue  meant  to  be  injected.  1876 
FOSTER  Phys.  I.  iv.  (1879)  122  Permeable  . .  in  the  sense  of 
allowing  fluids  to  pass  through  them  by  osmosis.  1900 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  18  Oct.  303/3  The  subtile  interchange— a 
sort  of  moral  osmosis— which  goes  on  between  the  higher 
conquering  race  and  the  lower  conquered  race. 

Osmotic  (fsmp'tik,  pz-),  a.  [f.  OSMOSE  or 
OSMOSIS,  in  imitation  of  adjs.  in  -OTIC,  from  Gr. 
words  in  -osis.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by 
osmosis. 

1854  GRAHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXL1V.  177  On  Osmotic 
Force.  The  expression 'Osmotic  Force '..has  reference  to 
the  endosmose  and  exosmose  of  Dutrochet.  Ibid.  181  Sub- 
stances of  small  osmotic  power.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First 
Princ.  i.  iv.  §  23  (1875)  72  The  absorption  of  nutrient  fluids 
through  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  is  an  instance  of  osmotic 
action.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  3  An  acid  fluid 
on  one  side  of  the  osmotic  membrane,  and  an  alkaline  fluid 
on  the  other,  are  conditions  most  favorable  to  osmosis. 

Osmo'tically,  adv.  [f.  prec. :  see  -ICALLY.] 
By  osmotic  action  ;  by  the  process  of  osmosis. 

1882  A.  S.  WILSON  in  Card.  Chron.  XVII.  671  That  it 
may  find  its  way  osmotically  through  the  cell-walls  of  the 
roots.  1885  TAIT  Properties  Matter  262  There  need  be  no 
surprise  that  a  liquid  such  as  the  sap  .in  plants,  should  be 
osmotically  raised  to  great  heights  against  gravity. 

Osmund  (fzmimd).  Forms:  3-7  osemond, 
5-8  osmoud,  (5-6  -monde),  5-  osmund,  (5-6 
-munde,  7  osmound,  9  oosement).  [From 
Sw.  or  LG. :  cf.  OSw.  (1340)  osmunder,  in  comp. 
Osmunds-  (psmunds-isern  osmund  iron),  Sw.  osmund; 
also  Da.  (1402}  osmund,  mod.Icel.  dsmundr  (both 
from  Sw.);  MLG.  osemunl  (Schiller  &  Liibben), 
Westph.  dial.  Ssemund  v\Voeste). 

The  actual  origin  is  obscure ;  the  name  has  been  in  use 
in  Sweden  from  early  times,  and  also  goes  back  to  an  early 
date  in  Westphalia;  no  certain  etymology  is  known  either 
in  Sw.  or  LG.  The  Eng.  form  from  1400  appears  to  be 
from  Sw.,  but  the  earlier  examples  have  the  MLG.  form 
(which,  however,  might  be  due  to  Hanseatic  traders).  In 
1281  it  is  referred  to  asftrrum  Normannicum,  Northmen's 
iron.  Iron  and  copper  were  brought  to  England  by  Got- 
landers  a  1300.  Sense  2  is  prob.  a  distinct  word.] 

1.  A  superior  quality  of  iron  formerly  imported 
from  the  Baltic  regions,  in  very  small  bars  or  rods, 
for  the  manufacture  of  arrow-heads,  fish-hooks, 
bell-gear,  etc.  Used  as  a  material-name ;  also, 
with  pi.  osmunds,  a  bar  or  rod  of  this.  b.  Also, 
more  fully,  osmund  iron,  osmund  bar. 

As  to  the  early  production  of  osmund  iron  in  Sweden 
(from  bog-iron  ore)  see  R.  Akerman  in  Jrnl.  Iron  $  Steel 
Inst.  (1898*  No.  2;  also  Kinman  Bergverkslexicon  II.  233, 
Hildebrand  Sverigcs  Medeltid  I.  225,  732,  Falkman  Om 
matt  och  vigt  I.  412,  and  many  other  Swedish  works.  For 
its  appearance  in  Eng.  documents,  see  E.  Peacock  in  Proc. 
Sac.  Antiquaries  22  Jan.  1880,  also  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices 
I.  470,  etc.  (Numerous  entries  from  1280  to  l^ro.)  The 
Osmunds  were  imported  put  up  in  sheaves,  packed  in  barrels, 
12  (or  13)  of  which  made  a  last. 

ia8o  in  Rogers  Agric.  %  Prices  II.  457/2  (cites  from 
Ersham,  Norfolk)  [i  garb  Osemond  1/2].  1376  Rolls 
Parlt.  II.  328/1  Un  last  de  Osmond.  1408  in  Rogers  III. 
347/1  (cites  from  Windsor)  [Osemond  4  garb  at  /8].  1400-12 
Comfolus  in  C.  Frost  Hist.  Notices  of  Hull  App.  18  D' 
Willo.  Bird  pro  ij  last'  df  landirn',  ix  bund'  fruoldirn',  ix  bar1 
osmond.  1498  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  i  Makers  and  utterers 
of  fals  osmundes.  . .  He  cuttyd  aboute  xxvj  peces  of  fals 
Inglysh  iryn..and  made  bam  in  shappe  of  osmundes.  Ibid,  z 
And  (>ay  war  made  to  blend  with  gude  osmundes.  a  1450 
Fysshynge  TV.  A  ngle  (1883)  6  Ye  schall  make  youre  hokes 
of  steyle  &  of  osmonde.  1465  Mann,  ff  Honseh.  Exp. 
(Roxb.)  301  My  mastyr  paid  for  iij.  sheffe  Osmond  . .  (Tor  to 
make  arow  hedes,  ij.j.  a  1490  BOTONER  {tin.  (Nasmith  1778) 
315  Polelond . .  ibi  est  coper,  osmond,  gold,  sylver.  [Sweden] 

..  ibi  est  cuprum,  osmond,  in  magna  fertilitate.  1540  Act 
32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  Item  for  euery  last  of  osmondes  ac- 
comptyng  .xiii.  barrels  for  a  last  .viii.  s.  1598  HAKLUYT  Vty. 

I.  167  Halfe  a  last  of  osmundes.  1753  MAITLAND  Hist. 
Edin.  in.  248  For  every  cwt  of  Osmond  brought  into  Leith 
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8  pennies.  1880  E.  PEACOCK  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  22  Jan. 
257  Osmunds  were  clearly  ..  the  very  best  iron,  ..  probably 
used  only  for  the  finest  purposes,  such  as  arrow  heads,  fish 
hooks, .  .and  the  works  of  clocks. 

b.  [1488  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  o  §  i  Other  Stuff  as  Lynen 
Cloth  ..  osmonde  Iren  Flax  and  Wax.]  1594  Comft  Buik 
Da-v.  Wedderbnrne  (S.  H.  S.)  132  To  wair  8  gudlenis  on  pes 
or  osmond  iron.  1823  Mechanic's  Mag:  No.  5. 71  Comparative 
strength  of  Metals.. Bar  [Iron]  8-492,  Oosement  bar  8-142, 
Cable  7752.  i8j»8  R.  AKERMAN  in  Jrnl.  Iron  %  Steel  Inst. 
No.  2.0  In  certain  very  remote  parts  of  the  country  osmund 
iron,  tnough  in  rather  small  quantity,  was  still  produced 
from  bog  ore  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

c.  attrib,  Osmund  bar,  o.  iron  (seeb);  osmund 
furnace,  a  small  primitive  sort  of  furnace  for  re- 
ducing bog-iron  ore,  formerly  used  in  Sweden, 
Finland,  etc. ;  osmund  piece,  an  osmund  bar. 

1864  J.  PERCY  Metallurgy  619  Descriptions  of  other  pro- 
cesses, such  as  the  Sulu  process,  the  Osemund  process.. will 
be  found  in  various  treatises.  Ibid,  320,  I  shall  distinguish  it 
by  the  name  of  the  Osmund  furnace,  from  the  Swedish  word 
osmundt  which  was  applied  to  the  bloom  produced  in  this 
kind  of  furnace.  1898  R.  AKERMAN  in  Jrnl.  Iron  <$•  Steel 
Inst.  II.  No.  2.  7  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  i6th 
century,  these  osmund  pieces  were  very  commonly  used  as> 
currency  in  the  absence  of  the  more  precious  metals.  1902 
B.  H.  BROUGH  in  Let.  16  Apr.,  Osmund  furnaces  were  in 
operation  in  Jemtland  in  1830,  and  in  Finland  even  later. 
2.  Osmund  stone :  see  quots. 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  3  This  stone  is  called  the 
Magnet,  .we  call  it  the  Load-stone.  . .  And  it  is  well  termed 
the  Osmound  Stone,  because  he  is  as  it  were  Os  Mundi^ 
the  bone  of  the  world.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scoff.  III.  10 
In  the  parishes  of  Eaglesham,  Kilbarchan,  and  others,  there 
has  been  found  what  is  called  the  osmund  stone...  It  is 
generally  so  soft,  when  lately  quarried,  that  it  may  be  cut 
with  a  chisel..  .It  is  used  for  ovens,  furnaces,  etc. 

Osmund-  (^'smrnd,  pz-).     Also  6  osmende, 

-monde.    [In  med.L.  osmunda^  F.  osmonde  (i  2th  c. 

in  Hatz.-Darm.),AF.Wff«/K<&:  ofunknown origin.] 

t  L  A  name  formerly  given  to  various  ferns.  Obs. 

(Quot.  c  1265  may  be  in  sense  2.  The  Male  Fern,  Lastwa. 

Filix-tnaS)  was  formerly  called  Osmund  RoyaL) 

[c  1265  Voc.  Names  PL  in  Wr.-Wulcker  556/43  Osmvnda, 
L  osmunde,  i.  bonwurt.]  c  1450  M.  E.  Med,  Bk.  (Heinrich) 
102  Tak  wermot,. .  weybrode,  the  rote  of  osmund  [etc.].  1548 
ELYOT,  Dryopteris^  is  an  herbe,  which  groweth  on  old  oken 
trees . .  lyke  to  feme : . .  Somecall  it  Osmende  royall.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoetts  in,  Ix.  401  The  Male  Feme. .Of  Mattheolus  and 
Ruellius  it  is  called  Osmunde  Royall.  Ibid.  Ixiii.  405  Con- 
sidering the  propertie  of  this  herbe  [Dryofteris,  white  and 
black]  in  taking  away  heare,  as  also  for  a  difference  from  the 
other  Oke  Femes  and  Osmundes,  we  do  thinke  good  to  name 
this  herbe.. Osmunde  Baldepate  or  Pylde  Osmunde. ..  The 
b!acke..may  be  very  wel  called  in  our  tongue,  Small 
Osmunde,  or  Petie  Feme.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health 
(!(>33)  230  The  root  of  male  Fearne,  called  Osmund  roial. 
1611  COTGR.,  Feuckiere  des  ckesties,  Oake-fearne,  pettie 
fearne,  mosse-fearne,  pikl  Osmund. 

2.  Now,  the  *  Flowering  Fern ',  Ostmtnda  regalis 
Linn.,  having  large  bipinnate  fronds  with  terminal 
panicles  of  sporangia;  also  (since  1600)  called 
Osmund  Royal,  Royal  Fern ,  King  fern ;  formerly 
Water-fern,  Osmund  the  Waterman,  St.  Christo- 
pher's herb,  b.  Also  as  the  Eng.  form  of  the  name 
of  the  genus  (of  which  six  species  are  known). 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  Ixi.  402  We  may  cal  it ..  Osmonde 
the  Waterman,  Waterferne,  and  Saint  Christophers  herbe. 
1611  COTGR.,  Fenchiere  aquatiqne,  Water  Fearne,  Osmund, 
Osmund  royall,  Osmund  the  Waterman,  S.  Christophers 
hearbe.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  154  In  the 
root  of  Osmund  or  Water  fern  every  eye  may  discern  the 
form  of  a  Half  Moon.  1711  Pkil.  Trans,  XXVII.  350  A 
particular  sort  of  creeping  Osmund  or  Flowring  Fern.  1851 
S.  JUDD  Margaret  u.  i.  (1871)  162  Clusters  of  tall  osmunds, 
straight  as  an  arrow.  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Man  vi.  125 
In  the  marshes  there  were  alders,  osmund  royal,  and  marsh 
trefoil. 

Osmundaceous  (^smzmtk1  jas,  pz-),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Qsmundacew :  see  prec.  and  -ACEOUS.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Ostmtndaccx,  one  of  the 
principal  subdivisions  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Polypo- 
diacese,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Osmunda. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1890  At/tenxnm  zg  Nov. 
743/1  While  not  going  so  far  as  to  refer  these  carboniferous 
sporangia,  .to  any  distinct  genus,  he  [Prof.  Bower]  thought 
the  osmundaceous  affinity  was  unmistakable. 
t  Osnabnrg.  Obs.  Forms :  6  osenbreges, 
ossenbrydge,  ostenbriges,  ozenbridg(e,  (os- 
burow),  7  osenbrigs,  8  oz-,  osnabrigs,  -brug, 
ozenbrigs ;  7  ossenburgs,  8  osiiaburgh,  8-9 
osnaburg.  [Named  from  Osnabruck  (in  later 
Eng.  corruptly  Osnabtirg),  a  town  and  district  in 
North  Germany,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  linen.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  linen  originally  made  inOsnabriick. 
'545  Rates  of  Customs  c  j,  Osenbreges  the  roule  x/.  1554-5 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  363,  ix  yeardes  of 
Ossenbrydge  for  a  towel!  to  the  hye  tabyll,  iiijj.  \\d.  1597 
Wills  «V  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  282,  xxi  yds  of  osburow 
31$.  6W.  1669  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy. 
(1694)  i.  2  Cloth,  Osenbrigs,  Tobacco.  1732  Pennsyh.  Col. 
Rec.  (1853)  III.  430  That  to  each  there  be  given  a  couple 
of  Shirts,  a  Jackett  and  two  pair  of  trowsers  of  Oznabrigs. 
1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot,  117  Osnaburjjs  and  other 
low  pric'd  foreign  goods  of  that  kind.. ought  likewise  to  be 
subjected  to  a  duty.  1757  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I. 
490,  I.. beg  the  favor  of  you  to  choose  me  about  250  yds. 
osnabrigs.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eitg.  $  Scot.  205  A  great 
deal  of  coarse  linen  cloth,  called  Osnaburghs,  is  made  here 
for  exportation.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  381  In 
some  of  the  villages  of  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  osnaburgs.  1827  KOISEKTS  Voy.Ccntr.  A;i;cr. 
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OSSEOUS. 


^6  In  exchange  we  gave  them  ravenduek,  osnaburg,  checks, 
Ijlue-baftas  and  other  manufactured  goods. 

Oso-berry  (fl"'s0|l>c-:ri).  [?Amer.  Ind.]  The 
blue-black  drujic  of  Nuttallia  cerasifon>iis,a  shrub 
or  small  tree  of  western  North  America.  Also  the 
shrub,  bearing  racemes  of  greenish-white  flowers. 

1884  MILLKR  1'lant-H.  223  Nuttallia  cerasiforntis,  Oso- 
berry  tree,  of  California. 

Osocome,  erron.  f.  NOSOCOME,  hospital. 
-osophy,  the  latter  part  of  philosophy,  theosophy, 
and  the  like  (see -SOPHY),  as  a  nonce-word. 

1897  Chicago  Advance  28  Oct.  574/2  That  man  would  be 
hard  to  please  who  could  not  find.,  some  variety  of  doxy,  or 
osophy,  or  ism,  which  would  come  within  hailing  distance 
of  his  theory  of  life  and  destiny. 

t  O'SOr.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  L.  osor,  agent-n.  from 
SJittt,  os-  lo  hate.]  A  hater. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decaconlon  (1602)238  Princes  are  alwaies 
ieakms,  and  many  times  haue  iust  cause,  and  euer  more 
then  any  other  priuate  person  to  be  so :  for  the  greater 
honors  the  greater,  mo,  and  grieuoser  osors. 
Osperaye,  obs.  form  of  OSPKEY. 
II  Ospb.radi.TUil  (fsfrtT''di#m).  Zool.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  uaippaSiof  strong  scent,  dim.  of  oatppa  smell.] 
The  olfactory  organ  of  some  molluscs,  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  elongated  sense-cells  over  each 
gill.  Hence  Osphra  dial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  osphradium. 

1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  636/1  Near 
the  base  of  the  stem  of  each  ctemdium  is . .  Spengel's  olfactory 
organ,  which  tests  the  respiratory  fluid.  .  .We  propose  to  call 
it  the  osphradiuni.  Ibid.  645  A  simple  pair  of  osphradial 
patches.  1895  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  368  Osphradium. 

Osphresiology  tfsfiv'sii^-lod^i).  [f.  Gr.  oa^prj- 
oi-s  smelling,  smell  +  -\oyta,  -LOGY.]  The  scientific 
study  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  a  treatise  on  smelling 
and  odours.  Hence  Osphresiolo'gic  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  osphresiology. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Osphresiology.  1887  Aiuer. 
Jntl.  Psychol.  I.  500  Other  osphresiologic  anomalies. 
Osphy-,  osphyo-,  repr.  Gr.  ua<pv(o-,  comb, 
form  of  uaiptis  loin,  forming  pathological  terms,  as 
I!  Osphya'lgia  [Gr.  d\yos  pain],  lumbago ;  hence 
Osphyalgic  a.  (Mayne,  1857).  II  Osphyarthri'tis 
[ARTHRITIS],  gout  in  the  loins  (Dunglison  Med. 
Lex.  1853).  O'sphyocele  [Gr.  KT)\IJ  tumour],  lum- 
bar hernia.  ,  O  sphyomyeli  tis,  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar  region  (Mayne). 
Ospreng,  obs.  form  of  OFFSPBINO. 
Osprey  (p'spre1).  Forms:  5-7  ospray(e,  J 
aspray,  osperaye.  ospraie,  -eie,  6-  osprey. 
[First  found  in  1 5th  c. ;  app.  repr.  L.  ossifraga,  lit. 
'  bone-breaker ',  in  Pliny  the  name  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  through  an  earlier  *osphraye  =  OF.  *osfraie, 
whence  later  F.  orfraie  or  offraie  (Belon,  1555). 
But  the  connecting  ME.  and  OF.  forms  have  not 
been  found,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word  is 
of  so  late  appearance  in  both  langs. 

Pliny's  ossifraga  is  identified  by  modern  ornithologists 
with  the  Lammergeyer,  but  it  was  rendered  by  Du  Ponet  in 
F.  orfraye,  and  by  Holland  '  orfraie  or  ospreie ',  and  the 
transference  of  the  name  from  the  Lammergeyer  to  the  Fish- 
hawk  must  have  occurred  at  an  early  date,  if  osprey  actually 
represents  ossifraga.  See  OSSIFRAGE.] 

1.  A  large  diurnal  bird  of  prey,  Pandion  (Falco 
Linn.)  Haliaetus,  frequenting  rocky  sea-shores  and 
borders  of  lakes,  and  preying  upon  fish  ;  also  called 
sea-eagle,  fishing-eagle,  fish-hawk. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  402  Every  goos,  teele, 
Mallard,  Ospray,  &  also  swanne.  a  15*9  SKELTON  P.  Sparowc 
462  The  roke,  with  the  ospraye  That  putteth  fysshes  to  a 
fraye.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  272  These  Orfraies  or 
Ospreies  are  not  thought  to  be  a  seuerall  kind  of  Egles  by 
themselues,  but  to  be  mungrels,  and  ingendred  of  diuers 
sorts.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  yii.  34,  I  think  hee'l  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  Aspray  to  the  Fish.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dialogues 
Wks.  1874  VI.  315  The  wary  Ospray  whilst  the  fishes  play 
Above  the  wave,  stoopes  downe  to  cease  her  prey.  1773  G. 
WHITE  Selliorncg  Nov.  97  The  osprey  was  shot  about  a  year 
ago  at  Frinsham-pond.  1843  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  I.  21 
Ihe  genus  Pandion  was  instituted  for  the  Osprey  by  M. 
Savigny.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  60/2  A  splendid 
osprey  circled  in  the  sunlight  on  the  look-out  for  breakfast. 
<a.  A  milliner's  name  for  an  egret  plume  worn  as 
an  ornament  on  a  lady's  hat  or  bonnet ;  sometimes, 
like  aigrette, extended  to  an  artificial  plume  or  other 
ornament  used  for  the  same  purpose.  (It  has  been 
thought  that  this  erroneous  use  arose  from  associ- 
ating osprey  with  spray.) 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Jan.  3/2  Fine  crcme  Dunstable  straw 
wnnets,  trimmed  with  crcme  velvet,  and  creme  aigrettes 
with  creme  and  gold  osprey.  1887  Daily  News  28  Sept.  5/4 
A  slender  spiral  feather  of  the  most  fragile  and  delicate 
appearance. . .  This 


— .  „    osprey  '.    1893  Lady  17  Aug. 

78  Velvet  bows  holding  some  upright  spray,  such  as  oats, 
jet  aigrettes,  osprey,  or  wheat. ears.  Ibid.,  Jet  osprey  or 
fancy  wings  cost  from  is.  6}rf.  1898  Globe  19  Jan.  3/2 

Uspreys  (or  sprays)  is. .the  milliners'  and  dressmakers' 
term,  ignorantly  and  commonly  used,  for  the  plumes  of  the 
egret  or  white  heron. 

Ospring-e,  -yng(e,  etc.,  obs.  IT.  OFFSPRING. 
t  Ospringe,  obs.  var.  (or  error  lor)  OSPREY. 
1530  I'ALSCR.  25^/1  Ospriaxc,  ;\  hyrde. 


t  Ospytalle,  obs.  form  of  HOSPITAL. 

c  1440  I'raiiifi.  Parv.  372/1  Ospytalle,  hospitals.  14 .. 
Nvnnnalc  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  719/16  A  nospytalle. 

Oss,  mod.  dial,  form  of  O.S3E. 

Ossature  (f  satifij).  [a.  Fr.  ossature  skeleton, 
f.  L.  os,  oss-  bone  +  -ature,  from  ppl.  and  adj.  stems 
in  -at-,  as  ctirvat-urc,  ornal-ure.] 

1.  The  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton,    rare. 

1885  Truth  28  May  851/2  Frenchmen  cannot  bear  to  see 
her  because  her  ossature  is  so  mannish.  189*  .Vj-</.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  Arch.   The  skeleton  or  framework  that  sup- 
ports any  structure,  as  the  metal  or  timber  beams  of 
a  roof,  or  the  metal  frame  of  a  glass  window. 

1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Arc/tit.  I.  64  The  vaults  govern 
the  ossature  of  the  monument.  Ibid.  70,  1  then  treated  only 
the  mechanical  framework  of  the  style — its  mere  ossalure, 
to  use  M.  Viollet  le  Due's  expression. 

Osse,  OBS  0>s),z>.  Now  (//<//.  [Found  in  w.  midl. 
dialect  in  I4th  c.,  and  still  common  from  the  Welsh 
Border  to  Cumberland  and  Northampton ;  much 
affected  by  Ph.  Holland  in  his  versions  of  Latin 
authors,  to  render  iminari  and  its  synonyms,  as  is 
OSSE  sb.  to  render  amen.  The  latter  has  not  been 
found  in  previous  writers,  though  Holland  (who,  as 
Head  Master  of  Coventry  Free  School,  had  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  facts)  refers  to  both  sb.  and 
vb.  as  old  words  well  known  in  the  North.  (See 
OSSE  sb.  quot.  1600.)  According  to  the  known 
evidence,  the  sb.  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
vb.,  but  the  origin  of  both  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Holland  was  confirmed  in  his  use  of  these  words  by  be- 
lieving them  to  be  derived  from  Gr.  <xroa  '  ominous  voice 
or  sound,  prophecy,  premonition  ',  the  coincidence  of  which 
and  its  vb.  oo-<r-«o-tfat  '  to  presage,  foretoken,  forebode  '  with 
c.v.sv  sb.  and  vb.  is  certainly  very  remarkable;  yet  it  is 
impossible  that  an  English  vb.  in  popular  use  in  the  i.jth  c. 
could  be  derived  from  Greek  without  many  intermediate 
links,  of  which  in  this  case  none  are  found.  The  verb  is  also 
used  in  mod.  colloquial  Welsh  as  osio  '  to  give  token  ot,  show 
promise  of',  but  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Rh£s  and  Dr.  Silvan 
Evans,  this  is  merely  a  recent  adoption  from  the  adjacent 
English  dialects.  (Ray's  conjecture  of  identity  with  F.  ose r 
'  to  dare  '  (founded  on  a  modern  dialect  use),  is  phonetically 
and  historically  futile.)] 

f  1.  trans,  (with  obj.  cl.)  ?To  signify,  indicate, 
make  known,  show.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  C.  213  He  [Jonah]  ossed  hym  by 
vnnynges  bat  bay  vnder-nomen,  pat  he  watz  flowen  fro  be 
face  of  frelych  dryjtyn. 

f2.  esp.  To  give  oracular  or  prophetic  indica- 
tions ;  to  presage,  betoken,  or  signify  as  an  omen  ; 
to  prognosticate,  forebode,  augur,  prophesy;  to 
wish  auspiciously,  wish  good  luck.  Also  atsol.  or 
intr.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2263  pus  answars  bam  baire  aid  gode 
&  osses  on  j>is  wyse.  Ibid.  2307  Quat,  &  hasjxm  [Priestess 
of  Diana]  ossed  to  Alexander  pis  ayndain  wirdes?  a  1545 
[EoGEWORTH,  temp.  Hen.  VIII,  uses  to  oss  for  lo^prophesy, 
Halliw.].  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  \viii.  192  In  this  Election 
..yee  osse  and  presage  happely  against  the  yeare  ensuing, 
concord  and  unitie.  1606  —  Suetoit.  205  He  [Nero]  heard 
withall,  an  out-crie  and  showt.  .of  the  Souldiours  ossing  all 
mischiefe  at  him  &  all  good  unto  Galba.  Ibid.  Annot.  18  b, 
Norn's,  quasi,  non  is,  which  literally  osseth  as  much  vs,you 
go  not. 

tb.  With  reverse  const.   Obs. 

(If  not  a  niispr.  in  quot  for  ( to  osse  unto  the  cittie '.) 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  in.  IxL  129  Vnwilling  I  am. .to  boden 
such  miseries  and  to  osse  the  cittie  unto  those  calamities. 

c.  Hence  (in  mod.  dial.),  To  point  or  direct 
auspiciously,  to  commend  or  recommend  (a  person 
to  something  advantageous). 

1885  T.  HALLAM  Four  Dialect  Words  60  (Shropsh.),  I 
ossed  'er  to  a  place.  1885-7  T.  DARLINGTON  folk-sp.  S. 
Chesh.  28  I'll  oss  yo'  to  a  good  heifer. 

3.  dial.    To  give  augury  or  indication  of  what 
one  is  going  to  do  or  be,  to  bode  or  promise  well 
or  ill,  shape  well  or  ill  for  something ;  hence,  to 
show  signs  or  give  indication  of  being  about  (to  do), 
to  make  a  show  of  (doing),  to  offer  (to  do)  ;  to 
make  an  attempt,  to  try,  essay,  venture,  dare ;  to 
set  about,  prepare,  be  about  (to  do  something). 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  lyds.,  Osse,  to  offer  to  do,  to  aim  at, 
or  intend  to  do;  'Ossing  comes  to  bossing';  Prov.  Chesh. 
'I  did  not  osse  to  meddle  with  it ',  L e.  I  did  not  dare, 
etc. ' ;  forte  ab  audco,  aitsus.  c  1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin) 
Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  57,  I ..  leet  oth'  owd  Mon  ith'  Fowd, 
ossing  t'  get  o  Titback.  1700  MRS.  WHEELER  Westmld. 
Dial.  III.  85  Soa  yee  see  Ise  ossin  towart  Hauskeepin. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Osse,  to  attempt,  to  offer.  1854 
MRS.  GASKELL  North  fy  S.  xxviii,  If  I  did  see  a  friend  who 
ossed  to  treat  me,  I  never  knew  hoo  lay  a-dying  here.  1879 
Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  312  That  wench  dunna 
seem  to  oss  very  well . .  'er  's  as  lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog  that 
laid  'itn  down  to  bark.  Ibid.  313,  I  think  the  chap  knows 
his  work,  'e  osses  pretty  well. 

Hence  O'ssing-  vbl.  sir.,  presaging;  presage. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  732  Haue  a  gud  e?e,  Les[t]  on  bine 
ane  here-efterward  bine  ossyngis  list.  ibid.  868  For  it  awe 
him  iinu  sa  openly  slike  ossing  to  make.  1600  HOLLAND 
Liry  202  This  the  Gaules  supposing  to  be  a  fortunate  ossing 
of  their  successe. 

Osse,  OSS,  sb.  Obs.  or  dial.    [See  prec.] 

1 1.   A  word  of  omen,  a  presage ;  an  ominous  or 

auspicious  word  ;  an  auspicious  greeting,  a  wishing 
of  good  luck.  Obs. 


Almost  peculiar  to  Phil.  Holland,  who  uses  it  continually 
for  L.  omen  ;  in  Speed  prob.  from  Holland's  Camden. 

1600  HUI.I.AND  l.hy  3  We  rather  should  Ijcgin  with  good 
osses  and  luckie  foresptaliin^s  j/wm  t>iniuibus}.  Ibid.  XLI. 
xviii.  1107  note,  Valerius  Maximus.  .calleth  this  Omen  of 
his  (which  I  commonly  interprete  (Osse)  fortuitum  vocis 
jactum..  .For  want  of  a  proper  tearme  to  cxprcsse  the 
Latine  (Omen)  all  translators  hitherto,  French,  Italian,  and 
English,  have  been  put  to  their  shifts,  and  helpe  themselves 
with  (Presage).  ..Whereas  that  other  word  (Osse)  is  very 
significant,  and  in  analogic  equivalent  to  (Omen).  1  mervell 
much  therefore,  why  it  is  thought  either  strange  and  new 
(seeing  it  is  English,  used  no  doubt  commonly  in  times  past, 
and  at  this  day  currant  in  the  North-parts,  where  the  people 
haply  are  mote  observant  of  such  presages)  rather  than 
many  other  forraine  words,  brought  into  our  language,  and 
raungcd  with  the  English :  or  why  it  should  be  condemned 
as  absonant  and  not  pleasing  to  the  care,  more  than  i>aaa 
in  Greek . .  from  whence,  who  seeth  not  (Osse  and  Ossing 
both)  are  derived.  1601  —  Pliny  Expl.  Words  Art,  Oats, 
be  words  cast  forth  at  vnawares,  presaging  somewhat.  1603 

—  Plutarch's  Mor.  1293  They  take  all  their  words  which 
they  passe  in  play  and  sport,  as  osses  and  presages.     1606 

—  Sueton.  204  Portents.. of  prodigies  and  of  Osses  \Omi- 
nuin\.     1609  —  Atttm.  Mat-cell,  xix.  x.  136  But  the  gods  in 
heaven  forfend  the  Osse.     1610  —  Cantden's  Brit.  i.  139 
All  the  osse  and  presage  of  good  luck.     1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  vn.  iv.  §  5.  206  Virgil  also  maketh  the  Horse  to  be 
a  luckie  Osse  or  foretokened  successe  in  Battle. 

2.  An  essay  or  attempt  (at  doing  something). 

Mod.  W.  Yorksh.  dial.  He  made  an  oss  at  it. 

Osseail  (c's/ian),  a.  and  sb.  [i.  L.  osse-us  bony 
+  -AN.]  A.  adj.  Bony,  osseous,  as  a  teleost  fish. 

In  mocf.  Diets. 

B.  sb.    A  fish  of  the  order  Teleostei,  having  its 
skeleton  well  ossified ;  an  osseous  fish. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  If  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xxi.  388  Osseans 
in  which  the  skeleton  b  bony  and  formed  of  bony  fibres. 

OS8eid(c's»|id).  Chem.rare.  [f. L. osse-us  bony, 
after  proteiJ.]  A  name  including  ossein  and  the 
related  albuminoids. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  4  The  nitrogenous  principles 
are  subdivided  into  albumen,  fibrine  and  caseine  by  some 
physiologists :  connected  with  these,  but  having  a  lower 
value,  are  the  osseids,  such  as  gelatine. 

Ossein  (fs^in).  Chem.  Also  osseiiie.  [f.  L. 
osse-us  bony  + -IN1.]  Bone-cartilage;  the  organic 
gelatinous  principle  in  true  bony  tissue ;  the  em- 
bryonic tissue  which  develops  into  bone  by  the 
deposit  of  mineral  salts. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  665  The  quantity  of 
nitrogen  [16-9  per  cent.]  given  in  Fremy's  analysis  of  ossein. 
1891  Athcnxnm  25  July  131  The  restriction  of  the  term 
albuminoids  to  ossein,  gelatin,  chondrin,  and  the  like,  not 
true  proteids,  will,  we  hope,  be  followed. 

Osselet  (p'selet,  (J-slet).  Also  8  oslet,  osslet. 
[a.  F.  osseleta.  little  bone  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
f.  L.  os,  oss-  bone :  see  -LET.] 

1.  A  little   bone,  an  ossicle ;  one  of  the  small 
bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus. 

1686  A.  SNAPE  Altai.  Horse  v.  xi.  219  The  Seven  Osselets 
or  little  Bones  that  make  the  Knee.  Ibid.  xvi.  233  The 
Leg-bone  and  Ranges  of  Osselets  which  make  that  part  we 
call  the  Hock.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  318  Athenzus.. 
says,  that  the  '  games  of  dice  and  osselets  were  in  use  at 
the  time  Troy  was  besieged  by  the  Greeks '. 

2.  Farriery.  (See  quot.) 

c  1710  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  n.  Ixxviii.  (1738)  234 
Oslets  are  little  hard  substances  that  arise  among  the  small 
bones  of  the  knee.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756) 
1.323  Splents,  Osslets,  Spavins,  and  Ring-bones. 

8.  The  cuttle-bone,  pen,  or  calamary  of  some 
cephalopods. 

1849  DANA  Ceol.  App.  L  (1850)  708  The  osselet  in  some 
Cephalopoda.  i86»  —  Elem.  Geol.  455  View  reduced  of  the 
complete  osselet  of  a  Belemnite. 

Ossements  (^sments),  sb.  pi.  rare.  [a.  F. 
ossements  bones,  ad.  med.L.  ossameHta  ( 1 3th  c.  Pu 
Cange),  f.  os,  oss-  bone  :  see  -MENT.]  The  bones 
of  the  dead ;  bones  from  which  the  flesh  has  been 
stripped. 

1841  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  (1842)  II.  vii.  263  It  [blood]  had 
been  poured  upon  these  ossements,  which  were  afterwards 
covered  with  earth. 

Osseue  (fst'n).  Also  Osseean,  Ossen.  [ad.  late 
L.  Ostfnf,  a.  Or.  'Offoijvw  (Epiphanius) :  see  quot. 
1863.]  A  member  of  an  ancient  heretical  sect, 
living  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  who  adopted 
from  the  Essenes  a  debased  form  of  Christianity. 

[1580  FULKE  Dang.  Rockc  xviii.  (Parker  Soc.)  390  The  old 
heresies,  in  which  the  Papists  consent  with  ancient  heretics 
.  .the  Ossens  and  Marcosians  in  their  Reiiques,  and  strange 
tongue  in  prayers.  ]  1863  WESTCOTT  in  Smith  Diet,  Bible  s.  v. 
Essctte,  The  strange  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  the 
Osseni . .  appears  to  point  to  some  combination  of  Essene  and 
pseudo-Christian  doctrines.  1880  G.  SALMON  in  Smith  Diet. 
Chr.  Biog.  s.  v.  Elkesai,  His  accounts  of  the  Jewish  Sect 
which  he  calls  Ossenes  (Haer.  19). 

Osseo-fibrous  (c:s«<7|f3rbr3s),  a.  [f.  osseo-, 
comb,  form  of  L.  osse-us  OSSEOUS  +jibrous.}  Con- 
sisting of  osseous  combined  with  or  passing  into 
fibrous  tissue. 

1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Ana/.  I.  128  Tendons,  such 
as  those  of  the  flexor  or  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers 
toes,  as  they  lie  in  their  osseo-fibrous  sheaths  in  the  hand  or 
foot.     1846  BRITTAN  tr.  MalgaigMS  Afan. pper.  S*rf. 
An  usseo-fibrous  vault,  formed  by  the  acromioii  and  coracol 
process  and  the  ligament  that  unites  lliem. 

Osseous  [<•  '-  •>*"-"*  b""f  (t 

bone)  +  -ul'S.    Cf.  K <«*«.>- (1689  in  Hatz.-Darm,  .J 


OSSEOUSLY. 

1.  Of,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  bone 
bony;  ossified. 

1707  J.  DRAKE  Anthrop.  Nova  II.  n.  viii.  465  The  Coats  of 
the  Vessels,  .soonest  become  Osseous,  as  they  are  frequently 
found,  i^fio  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot.  i.  vii.  (1765)  15  An  osseous 
Epidermis . .  commonly  called  the  Shell.  1843  CARLYLE  Past 
<V  Pr.  H.  ii,  Alas,  how  like  an  old  osseous  fragment.  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  308  As  regards  their  true  osseous  system 
or  endo-skeleton,  Fishes  vary  very  widely.  1881  MIVART  Gz/ 
19  _Bone,  or_  osseous  tissue,  is  a  substance,  two-thirds  o( 
which. .consists  of  mineral  matter. 

2.  Having  a  bony  skeleton,  teleostean. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  374  The  two  great  divi- 
sions [of  Fishes],  founded  on  the  character  of  their  bones,  as 
being  Cartilaginous  or  Osseous,  are  natural  and  well  marked. 
1873  MIVART  Elem,  Anat.  ii.  59  In  osseous  Fishes  the  end 
of  the  tail  is  turned  up. 

3.  Abounding  in  fossil  bones,  Ossiferous. 

1823  BUCKLAND  Reliy.  Diluv.  150  The  femur  of  a  bear 
from  the  osseous  breccia  of  Pisa.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-lit. 
Geol.  xix.  383  Osseous  breccia  appears  singularly  connected 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

4.  Jig.  Hard  or  firm  as  bone. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  HI.  §  A  The  osseous  and 
solid  part  of  Goodness,  which  gives  Stability  and  Rectitude 
to  all  the  rest.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  vi.  130  The 
osseous  fixtures  in  the  flesh  garment  of  Language. 

Hence  O  sseously  adv.,  as  regards  bone. 

1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  258/2  The  elbow  is  osseously  strong, 
but  this  strength,  .varies  with  the  position  of  the  arm. 

tO'SSet.  Obs.  Forms:  5  osed,  6  oset,  (St. 
ousett),  osset(t).  [Of  unascertained  origin.  It 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  dial,  pronunciation  of 
worsted,  but  investigation  does  not  favour  this.] 
Some  kind  of  woven  material,  app.  of  wool.  Also 
atlrib.  Osset  loom,  a  loom  for  weaving  osset. 

1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  321  Receyved  of  Edmond  Colchet 
vj.  yerdes  of  blew  osed  to  make  hym  a  gowne.  1543  Will 
of  R.  Parsons  of  Chew  26  Feb.  (MS.),  An  oset  lomc  other- 
wysse  calyd  a  narowe  lome.  1554  Will  of  W.  Parkyns 
(Somerset  Ho.),  All  my  ossett  cloaths.  1578  in  Wadley  Bristol 
Wills  (1886)  228  One  osset  loome. 

HOsseter  (ose-tai).  Zool.  [a.  Rsss.  oceipt 
osltr  =  Serv.  jesetra,  Pol.  jesiotr,  Lith.  asetras, 
ershketras  sturgeon.]  A  species  of  sturgeon,  Aci- 
penscr  Culdenstddtii. 

1887  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  630/2  Thesturgeon.  .and  its  kindred 
the  great  sturgeon  or  beluga..,  the  sewruga . . ,  the  osseter 
(A.  Guldenstadtii),  and  the  small  sturgeon  or  sterlet. 

1  O'ssey,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  osse-us  bony  + 
-Y.]  Bony,  osseous. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  \.  24  The  ossey  substaunce  of 
the  ribbes  is  not  euery  where  alike. 

Osseye,  variant  of  OSEY  Obs.,  wine  of  Alsace. 
Ossianesque  OJ'ane-sk,  psiane'sk),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  Ossian  (see  next)  -I-  -ESQUE.] 

A.  adj.  Imitating  or  suggesting  the  style  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  Ossian. 

1889  Athenxum  21  Sept.  382/2  The  subject  being  treated 
with  an  Ossianesque  turgidity  of  phrase. 

B.  sb.  Ossianesque  style  or  manner. 

.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  III.  359  At  its  worst 
"  --degenerates  towards  a  rather  unpleasant  Ossianesque. 

Ossianic  (fji-,  psise-nik),  a.  [f.  Ossian,  Mac- 
pherson'4  anglicized  form  of  Oisin  (ojin),  name  of 
a  legendary  Gaelic  bard,  whose  poems  Macpherson 
claimed  to  have  collected  and  translated  as  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1760-63.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  legendary  Ossian  or  to  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him ;  of  the  style  or  character  of  the  rhythmic 
prose  of  Macpherson's  rendering  of  these  poems, 
which  has  a  peculiar  Celtic  glamour  and  charm, 
but  is  marred  by  bombast  and  rant ;  hence,  magni- 
loquent, bombastic. 

1808  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.,  His  Ossianic  poetry.  1828  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  II.  122  Ballantyne  blames  the  Ossianic  monotony  of 
my  principal  characters.  1881  Athenxum  28  May  715/3 
I  hose  who  wish  to  find  what  traces  of  the  so-called  Ossianic 
legends  still  linger  in  Alban. 

So  O-ssianism,  the  sphere  or  realm  of  Ossianic 
legend  and  poetry;  O'ssiaiiize  v.,  to  do  into  the 
form  of  Macpherson's  English  version  of '  Ossian '. 

1862  Macm.  Mag.  Sept.  430  It  is  a  comfort  for  the  tourist 
when  he  comes  upon  some  one  spot  where  he  can  see  the 
old  Gael  walking  out  of  Ossianism  into  the  light  of  record, 
buch  a  spot  is  Dunstaffnage.  i8i4SouTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XII. 
»5  ln<  Dssiamzed  Iliad  could  do  no  injury  to  our  literature. 

Ossicle  O'sik'l).  [ad.  L.  ossiculum,  dim.  of 
os,  ossi-  bone.] 

1.  A  small  bone ;  a  small  piece  of  bony  substance 
Applied  in  anatomy  to  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear  in  the 

tympanic  cavity  (auditory  ossicles,  o.  of  audition) ;  also  to 
those  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  (carpal  and  tarsal  ossicles), 
and  to  the  numerous  minute  bones  which  strengthen  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  in  birds  and  some  reptiles. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  \.  25  As  touchyng  the  Ossicle 
or  little  bone  conteined  within  the  hart.  1599  A.  M  tr 
Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  18/2  Take  out.. of  each  foole 
the  middlemost  ossicle,  or  Clawe.  1689  MOYLE  Sea  Chyrurg. 
n.  iv.  37  When.. I  had  laid  it  open,  and  taken  out  the 
splintred  ossicles.  1709  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  125 
The  Ossicles,  vi/.  the  Malleolus.. Incus.  .Stapes,  .are  of  a 
proportional  bigness.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  308/2  The 
.  .tympanic  ossicle  is  moved  by  one  muscle.  1877  CODES  & 
ALLEN  M  Amer.  Rod.  582  There  are  eight  true  tarsal  bones, 
besides  a  supplementary  ossicle. 

2.  A  small  plate,  joint,  etc.  of  chitinous  or  cal- 
careous substance  in  the  animal  framework. 
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a.  One  of  the  plates  or  skeletal  elements  of  a  starfish  or 
other  echinoderm,  as  the  airtbitlacral  and  adambnlacral 
ossicles,  the  ossicles  that  support  the  spines,  etc.  b.  One  of 
the  joints  of  the  stem  or  branches  of  a  crinoid  or  encrinite. 
o.  One  of  the  small  hard  parts  of  the  gastric  skeleton  of 
Crustacea,  as  the  cardiac  ossicle  or  y\M.z,i>terocardiac  o.,  etc. 

1851 E.  FORBES  Echinodermata  of  Brit.  Tertiaries  2  Vent 
..surrounded  by  a  membrane  covered  more  or  less  with 
irregular  ossicles.  1857  MAYSE  Extos.  Lex.  839/1  Having 
the.. nature.. of  ossicles,  as  the  articulated  pieces  of  which 
are  composed  the  columns  of  animals  pertaining  to  the 
Crmoides.  1892  J.  A.  THOMSON Oittl.  Zool.  204  [In  starfishes) 
the  rafter-hke  plates  are  called  ambulacra!  ossicles.  Ibid., 
The  dorsal  surface  bears  a  network  of  little  ossicles,  and  many 
of  these  bear  spines.  Ibid.  238  (Crustacea)  The  [cardiac] 
mill  is  very  complex ;.  .there are  supporting  '  ossicles  '  on  the 
walls  with  external  muscles  attached  to  them. 

Ossi'Cular,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AH'.]    Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  ossicles. 
v-'S3,7,,'"    MAYME   Expos.  Lex.      1889  Amcr.   Naturalist 
XXIII.  637  The  hyomandibular ..  breaks  up  into  two  or 
more  pieces,  as  an  ossicular  chain. 

Ossi-eulate,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *ossiculai-us, 
{.  ossiculum :  see  -ATE  2.]  =  OSSEOUS  2. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ossiculatus,  applied  by  Will- 
brand  to  an  Order  of  fishes,  comprehending  those  that  arc 
provided  with  a  true  skeleton  ;  ossiculate. 

Ossiculated  (psi-kirfleited),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ED.]  Furnished  with  or  made  of  ossicles. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  201  Ol  those,  which  have 
the  rays  of  the  fins  bony,  some  have  the  branchiaossiculated, 
and  others  have  none  of  these  ossicles  about  them. 

O-ssicule.     [ad.  I,,  ossiculum.']   =  OSSICLE. 

1886  in  CasselFs  Etuycl.  Diet. 

II  Ossi-culum.  PI.  -a.  [L.,  dim.  of  as  bone.] 
A  little  bone ;  an  ossicle  ;  •(•the  stone  of  a  fruit. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Ossiculum,  a  little  Bone:  Among  Her- 
balists, the  stone  of  a  plum,  Cherry  or  suchlike  Fruit.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Ossicnla  auditoria,  . .  four  little 
bones  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  1874 
ROOSA  Dis.  Ear  (1876)  20  There  is  no  record  of  the  ossicula 
auditus  until  the  isth  century.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  fnv. 
Anita,  ix.  555  On  the  antambulacral  wall,.. the  ossicula  are 
elongated  rods  of  very  unequal  lengths,  united  together. 

Ossiferous  Osi-feras),  a.  [f.  L.  as,  ossi-  bone  +• 
-FERGUS.]  Containing  or  yielding  bones ;  said  of 
caves  and  deposits  in  which  bones  have  been  found. 

1823  BUCKLAND  Rtliq.  Dihtv.  162  Ossiferous  caves  and 
fissures.  1833  LYELL  Print.  Geol.  III.  143  In  several  parts 
of  Australia,  ossiflerous  breccias  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  limestone  caverns.  1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  xiv.  310 
In  one  of  the  Belgian  caves,  there  are  six  beds  of  ossi- 
ferous  mud. 

O'ssifiant,  a.  rare.  [f.  OSSIFY  z>.  +  -ANT.] 
Ossifying ;  fig.  becoming  hard  and  rigid. 

1862  RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last  4  Assuming,  not  that  the 
human  being  has  no  skeleton,  but  that  it  is  all  skeleton,  it 
founds  an  ossifiant  theory  of  progress  on  this  negation  of 
a  soul. 

Ossific  (psi-fik),  a.  [f.  L.  as,  ossi-  bone  +  -FIC.] 
Hone-forming;  becoming  or  making  bone;  ossi- 
fying. Ossific  centre,  a  centre  of  ossification. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat.  1 1.  vii.  1 84  You  may . .  dry  the 
Bone,  and  dispose  it  by  virtue  of  its  ossifick  faculty  to  thrust 
out  a  Callus.  1713  CHESELDEN  Anat.  i.  i.  (1726)  8  The  ossific 
matter  not  flowing  far  enough  to  complete  a  bone.  1804 
ABERNETHY  Surf.  Obs.  103  Without  any  manifest  cause 
existing  to  excite  such  ossific  inflammation.  1881  MIVART 
Cat  334  The  ordinary  ossific  centres  found  in  other  vertebrae. 

t  O'SSificated,  a.  06s.  [f.  L.  type  *ossiftcat- : 
see  next  and  -ATE  3.]  =  OSSIFIED. 

1737  BAILEY  vol.  \\,OssiJUated,  turned  or  become  Bone, 
hardened  from  a  softer  cartilaginous  Substance  into  one  of 
a  firmer  Texture.  1765  Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  43  The  bone- 
wen  is  an  ossificated  tumor,  arising  upon  the  joints  as  before. 

Ossification  (psifik/'-Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
OSSIFY.  So  in  Fr.  (1709  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  formation  of  bone;  the  process  of  be- 
coming or  changing  into  bone;  the  condition  of 
being  ossified. 

Centre  of  ossification,  the  initial  point  from  which  this 
process  starts,  the  point  at  which  cartilage  or  connective 
:issue  begins  to  ossify. 

1697  R.  BAKER  (title)  Cursus  Osteologicus  :  Being  a  Com- 
pleat  Doctrineof  the  Bones.  .Shewing  their  Nature.. manner 
of  Ossification,  Nourishment  [etc.].  1733  BELCHIER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVIII.  196  The  gradual  Increase  of  the  Bones 
is  described,  even  from  the  first  Stages  of  Ossification,  to 
:hat  of  an  Adult.  1830  R.  Kuox  Beclard's  Anat.  203 
Dssiflcation  of  the  arteries  is  most  commonly  the  lot  of  old 
age.  1831  — Cloquet's  Anat.  4^5  This  bone.. presents  three 
centres  of  ossification,  one  for  its  middle  part,  and  two  for 
he  lateral  regions.  1855  HOLDEN  Hum.  Ostcol.  (1878)  24 
The  bone  called  the 'sacrum'  has  as  many  as  33  centres  before 
ts  ossification  is  complete. 

2.  concr..  The  result  of  the  process,  a  bony  forma- 
tion or  concretion  ;  bone  as  a  formation. 

1705  W.  COWPER  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XXIV.  1970  The  Trunks 
of  the  Arteries  of  the  Leg.  .were  Obstructed  by  Petrifactions 
or  Ossifications.  1807  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  (ed.  7)  259 
It  would  appear  that  ossifications  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
n  this  cartilage.  1811  LAMB  Eliti  Ser.  i.  Chimney-Swecpfrs, 
1'rom  the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep  a  display. .of  those  white 
ind  shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as.. an  allowable  piece 
of  foppery. 

3.  fig.  The  process  of  becoming  hard  or  callous. 
1889  Spectator  13  Apr.,  A  misery,  not  relieved. .by. .ossi- 
fication of  the  feelings. 

Ossificatorjr  (rdHtefctari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
type  *ossifuat-  (in  ossification}  +  -ouv.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  tending  to,  ossification, 


OSSIFYING. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  20  Not  as  yet  closed  up  by 
ossificatory  ingrowth. 

Ossified  O'sifaid), ppl.a.  [f.  OSSIFY  +  -ED!.] 
Made  or  converted  into  bone;  hardened  like  bone ; 
rendered  osseous. 

1798  T.  HINDERWELL  Hist.  Scarborough  in.  ii.  277  This 
skin  was  not  in  an  ossified  state.  1834  M«MURTRIE  C'uvier's 
Anim.  Kingd.  53  The  first  has  three  ossified  phalanges  in 
the  middle  finger  of  the  wing. 

Ossifier  (p'sifaiaj).  [f.  OSSIFY  Z/.  +  -ER!.]  One 
who  or  that  which  ossifies. 

1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  318  But  Power  is  a  frightful  ossifier. 

Ossiform  (p'sifpjm),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*ossiform-is,  f.  as,  ossi-  bone :  see  -FORM.]  Of  the 
form  of  bone ;  resembling  bone ;  bone-like. 

'84.7-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  126/1  The  origin  of  ossiform 
particles.. in  the  brain. 

t  Ossi-fragant,  a.  Obs.  rare'0,  [erron.  f.  L. 
ossifragus  bone-breaking  +  -ANT  '.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ossifragant,  that  breaketh  bones. 

Ossifrage  (p-siMdg).  [ad.  L.  ossifrag-us,  -a, 
name  of  a  bird  of  prey,  the  'bone-breaker',  from 
ossifragus  bone-breaking,  f.  os,  ossi-  bone  +  frag-, 
root  ot  frangere  to  break.  Cf.  It.  ossifraga. 

The  ossifraga  of  Pliny  is  identified  by  modern  naturalists 
wlth_  the_  Lammergeyer,  which  swallows  and  digests  bones, 
and  is  said  to  let  them  fall  from  a  great  height  upon  rocks 
and  stones  so  as  to  break  them.  But  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  early  transferred  in  France  and  England  to  the 
Fish-hawk,  to  which,  in  its  assumed  modern  forms  orfraie, 
osprey,  it  is  now  applied.  Ossifrage  has  subsequently  been 
taken  directly  from  the  L.  form,  either  simply  to  render  the 
L.,  or  to  name  the  bird  held  to  be  meant  by  Pliny,  but  has 
sometimes  been  used  merely  as  a  synonym  of  OSPREY.  (In 
modern  Ornithology,  Ossifraga  has  been  awkwardly  taken 
by  Bonaparte  as  generic  name  of  the  Giant  Fulmar,  a  bird  of 
the  petrel  family.)  See  also  OSPREY.] 

1.  As  a  rendering  of  L.  ossifraga,  or  as  a  name 
for  the  Lammergeyer  or  Geir  Eagle,  or  of  some 
kindred  species  identified  with  the  bird  called  by 
the  Romans  ossifraga. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  iii.  272  Some  reckon  yet  another 
kind  of  jEgle,  which  they  call  Barbatae  ;  and  thf  Tuscanes, 
Ossifrage.  1611  BIBLE  Lea.  xi.  13  The  Eagle,  and  the  Ossi- 
frage \R .  V.  gier  eagle],  and  the  Ospray  [COVERD.  the  Aegle, 
the  Goshauke,  the  Cormoraunte ;  WVCLIF  an  egle,  and 


griffyn,  and  a  merlyoun ;  PURVEY  an  egle,  and  a  grippe, 
aliete  ;  Vulg .  aquilam  et  gryphem,  et  haliEeetum].  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  130  When  the  Septuagint  makes  use 
of  this  word  [ypuij/].  .Tremellius  and  our  Translation  hath 
rendred  it  the  Ossifrage,  which  is  one  kinde  of  Eagle.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ossifrage,  a  kind  of  Eagle,  having  so 
strong  a  beak,  that  therewith  she  breaks  bones,  and  is  there, 
fore  called  a  bone-breaker.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
256/1  The  Ossifrage,  or  Dispised  Eagle,  .is  of  greater  Body, 
yet  of  different  colour,  from  the  Eagle.  1871  WHYTE  MEL- 
VILLE Sarchedon  III.  xi.  150  Such  kin  they  seemed  to  their 
conquerors  as  the  dog  to  the  wolf,  the  Ossifrage  to  the  eagle. 

2.  Identified  with  the  OSPREY  or  fish-hawk. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Ossifrage,  a  kind  of  Eagle  which  breaketh 
bones  with  her  beak,  the  same  as  Osprey.  1678  RAY 
Willughby's  Ornith.  59  For  the  Haliaectus  or  Sea-Eagle  we 
will  present  the  Reader  with  the  Ossifrage  of  Aldrovandus.. 
a  fierce  and  generous  bird,preying  upon  Fish,and  frequent- 
ing not  only  Pools  and  Rivers,  but  also  the  Sea.  1871 
BROWNING  Balaust.  123  Crook 'd  claw  o' the  creature,  cormo- 
rant, Or  ossifrage,  that.. hangs  Afloat  i'  the  foam. 

Ossi'fragous,  a.  rare—",  [f.  L.  ossifrag-us 
(see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Bone-breaking. 

1781  BAILEY,  Ossifrangent,  Ossifragotis,  bone-breaking. 
Hence  in  ASH,  WORCESTER,  WEBSTER,  etc. 

t  Ossifra-ngent,  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  os  bone  + 
frangentem,  breaking.]  =  prec.  q.  v. 

Ossify  (p'sifai),  v.  [f.  L.  os,  ossi-  bone  +  -FY  : 
cf.  F.  ossifier  (1709  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  intr.  To  become  or  turn  into  bone  ;  to  change 
from  soft  tissue  into  bone. 

1713  CHESELDEN  Anat.  i.  i  (1726)  5  Flat  bones. .begin  to 
ossify  in  a  middle  point.  17^1  A.  MONRO  Anat.  Bones 
(ed.  3)  32  They  become  more  solid,,  .and  at  last  ossify.  1872 
MIVART  Anat.  63  The  walls  of  the  two  concave  vertebral 
articular  cups  may  ossify. 

*>•  fig-  To  become  hardened  and  callous;  to 
become  rigid  and  fixed  as  regards  progress. 

1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  Ill,  xv.  297  The  natural  instinct 
of  veneration  had  ossified  into  idolatry.  1891  Ch.  Times 
2  Jan.  9/r  It  is  said  in  academic  circles  of  a  very  successful 
Fellow  who  rises  too  rapidly  to  high  place,  that  he  ossifies. 

2.  trans.    To  convert  into  bone ;  to  harden,  to 
make  like  bone.     (Chiefly  in  passive.') 

1721  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  V.  341  heading,  The  Arteries 
Ossified.  1800  Mcd.  Jrnl.  IV.  227  The  coronary  arteries., 
were  ossified.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  xii.  303  The  skeletons 
of  these  animals  were  all  well  ossified. 

b.  fig.  To  harden  ;  to  render  callous,  rigid,  tin- 
progressive,  or  inoperative. 

1831  Fraser's Mag.  III.  7  Their  withers  are  wrung,  their 
feelings  are  ossified.  1860  FARKAR  Orig.  Lang.  v.  114  Our 
phrases,  often  repeated,  ossify  the  very  organs  of  intelligence. 
1877  R-  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  (ed.  2)  I.  10  Long-continued 
doubt.. must  in  the  end  ossify  the  higher  parts  of  the  mind. 

Hence  O'ssifying  vol.  si.  and  ppl.  a. 

1713  CHESELDEN  Anat.  \.  \.  (1726)  6  By  the  continual 
addition  of  this  ossifying  matter,  the  bones  increase.  1741 
A.  MONRO  Anat.  Hones  (zA.  3)  32  The  ossifying  of  Bones. 
1799  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  325  The  ossi- 
fying substance,  which  is  principally  phosphate  of  lime,  is 
dissolved.  1898  L.  STEPHEN  Stud,  of  a  IHff.  II.  iii.  78  His 
nature  had  resisted  the  ossifying  process  which  makes  most 
of  us  commonplace,  .in  later  life. 


OSSIVOROUS. 

Ossitacion,  obs.  form  of  OSCITATION. 

Ossivorous  (fsi-vorss),  a.  [f.  L.  os,  ossi-  bone 
+  -vor-us  devouring  +  -ous.]  Bone-devouring, 
feeding  upon  bones  ;  in  Path,  bone-destroying. 

1676  (  JRKW  Musxum,  Aunt.  Stomach  >,  Guts  v.  20  A  Dog, 
and  oilier  Ossivor.ms  Quadrupeds.  1841  DUNGLISON  Med. 
!.,•  i.  ,<>«»Vw»i«..  A  species  of  tumour,  mentioned  by  Kuyscn, 
which  destroys  the  bone.  1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Osslet,  olis.  form  of  (  (SSKLET. 

Ossous  {(Tsss),  a.  rare.  [ad.  rare  L.  ossffs-us.} 
liony,  osseous. 

1831  T.  HOPE  Ea.  Origin  Man  II.  357  A  sinEle  pssous 
tube.  . .  The  gelatine  of  each  hardens  into  an  ossous  plate. 

t  Osspringer.  Obs.  rare-1.     [Expanded  from 

OSI'BEV:   cf.  OSPBING.]    =  OSPBEY  Or  OSSIPBAOE. 

(In  the  passage  quoted  there  is  no  Gr.  equivalent.) 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvni.  557  Like  t'  the  hawk  surnam'd 
the  osspringer,.  .Stoop'd  from  the  steep  Olympian  hill. 

II  Ossuarium.   PI.  -a.    [Late  Latin.]   =  next. 

1765  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Montagu  26  May,  I  will  not 
place  an  ossuarium  in  my  garden  for  my  cat,  before  her 
bones  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  it.  1857  KISCH  A  nc.  Pottery 
(1858)  I.  293  A  remarkable  vase.. found,  .in  a  tomb  near  the 
Piraeus  resembles  in  shape  the  glass  ossuaria  of  the  Romans. 

Ossuary  (p-si»iari).  [ad.  late  L.  ossuarium, 
irreg.  f.  os,  ossi-  bone;  ? after  morluarium  mortuary. 
Cf.  mod.F.  ossuaire  (1835  in  Diet.  Acad.~)^ 

A  receptacle  for  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  a  bone- 
vault,  charnel-house ;  a  bone-urn. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  25  The  earth  had  con. 
founded  the  ashes  of  these  Ossuaries.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4), 
Ossuary,  a  Charnel-house  or  place  where  Dead-mens  bones 
are  kept.  1831  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  155 
The  church  and  castle  occupy  the  same  elevated  site. 
Annexed  to  the  former  is  a  well-filled  ossuary,  or  bone-house. 
1865  LUBBOCK  freh.  Times  v.  (1878)  130  These  chambered 
long  barrows  may  have  served  as  ossuaries.  1896  rimes 
io  Mar.  3/6  Conveyed  to  an  ossuary  specially  constructed  in 
the  new  cemetery.  1899  BAR|NG.GOULD  Bk.  of  West  I.  x. 
167  The  dolmen,  .was  the  family  or  tribal  ossuary. 

b.  trans/.  A  bone-cave,  or  deposit  formed  largely 
of  bones,  belonging  to  late  geological  times. 

1861  SIR  F.  PALC.RAVE  Norm.  *  Eng.  III.  329  Bringing  the 
ossuary  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave  within  the  period  even  of  the 
last  population  of  the  wolds.  i86«  R.  H.  PATTERSON  En. 
Hist,  ft  Art  116  The  caves  and  ossuaries  of  Fiancoma  and 
Upper  Saxony. 

c.  fig.  That  in  which  relics  of  the  dead  past  are 
preserved. 

1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  vi.  198,  I  love  to  go 
to  his  ossuary  of  dead  transactions,  as  I  would  visit  the 
catacombs  of  Rome  or  Paris. 

d.  attrib.  or  as  adj.    Of  or  for  the  deposit  of  the 
bones  of  the  dead. 

1857  WIGLEY  St.  Charles  Borromeo's  Instr.  Eccl.  Build. 
xxvfi.§  5  This  ossuary  place  or  charnel  house.  i8s»  JEPHSON 
Brittany  iv.  40  Charnel-houses  or  ossuary  chapels. 

Ost,  oste,  obs.  ff.  OAST,  HOST**.  ('-*),  HOSTZ/. 

Oatage,  obs.  form  of  HOSTAGE. 

||Osta-lgia,  ostalgy.  Path.  [f.  Gr.  barkov 
bone  +  aA-yos  pain.]  Neuralgic  pain  in  a  bone. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Ostalgia.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,0slatfia..oste\gy. 

t  Oste,  v.  Oh.  rare.  In  5  ostey.  [a.  OF.  Otttr, 
F.  fter.}  trans.  To  put  or  take  out,  to  remove. 

1:1450  LONELICH  GraiYxxviii.  357  Bit  him  be-hoveth  to  ben 
Osteyed  (Fr.  ostes]  In  the  Manere  as  here  Is  seide. 

Osteal  (f'ittal),  a.  [f.  Gr.  tori-ov  bone  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  tiertaining  to  bone ;  spec,  of  the  quality  of 
sound  produced  by  the  percussion  of  bone. 

1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  it  The  percussion 
note  may  become  somewhat  osteal  in  quality.  1881  OWEN 
in  Longm.  M.ag.  I.  66  Differences,  osteal  or  dental.  1893 
S.  GEE  Ausciilt.  «,  Percuss,  iii.  (ed.  4)  63  The  highest  pitched 
tones  are  called  Osteal  because  they  are  yielded  by  the  hard 
solid  tissues,  cartilage  and  bone.  1898  A  llbutt  s  Syst.  Med. 
V.  605  Osteal  and  Periosteal  Cachexia. 

Osteid  (fsti'iid).   Path.,  Anat.    [f.  Gr.  oarf-ov 
bone  +  -in-.]     An  abnormal  bony  or  calcareous 
deposit  in  a  tissue,  tumour,  etc. ;   also,  a  bony 
growth  in  the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth. 
1891  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Osteill,  obs.  form  of  HOSTEL. 

Osteine, -in  (p'st»,in).  Anat.  [ad.  Gr.  O<TT«V-OS 
made  or  formed  of  bone.]  The  substance  of  bone, 
bony  tissue,  bone  as  a  tissue. 

1854  OWEN  Sktl.  f,  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,Organ.  Nat.  I.  161 
When  those  salts  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
tissues  called  '  osteine  ',  or  bone,  and  '  dentine  ',  or  tooth,  are 
constituted,  between  which  the  chief  distinction  lies  in  the 
mode  of  arrangement  of  the  earthy  particles.  1871  L.  P. 
MEREDITH  Teeth  11878)  10  Beside  these, are  found  albumen, 
fihrine,  osteine,  globuline,  carbonate  of  lime,  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, . .  and  other  proximate  principles. 

Osteitis  (psU'|3i-tis).  Path.  Also  ostitis.  [f. 
Gr.  uari-ov  bone  +  -HIS.]  Inflammation  in  the 
substance  of  a  bone. 

'839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  64/1  Acute  arthritis  of  the 
knee  may  be  combined  with  acute  osteitis  of  the  bones.  1899 
Allkutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  551  The  microscopic  appearances 
are  those  of  rarefactive  osteitis. 

Hence  Oiteitic  (-i'tik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
osteitis.  In  recent  Diets. 

Ostel,  obs.  form  of  HOSTEL.  Oateler(e,  -ore, 
obs. ff. OSTLER.  Ostelment, var.  HI-STLEMENT  Obs. 

Ostend  (pste-nd\  v.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  ostend- 
ere  to  stretch  out  before  one's  face,  expose  to  view, 
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{.»/>-,  obs-  (On-  i)  +  lendtre  to  stretch.  Ostendtre 
had  ppl.  stem  either  ostens-  or  ostent- ;  hence 
ostensible,  oslension,  ostention,  ostcnt.]  trans.  To 
show,  reveal ;  to  manifest,  exhibit. 

c  1450  Mirour  Salaacioun  3486  Dwcllyng  fourty  dayes 
after  oft  sith  he  hym  ostendit.  Ibid.  4144  For  vs  his  Cica- 
trices he  ostendid.  1489  St.  Acts  Jos.  IV  (1814)  222/1 
[To)  ostend  and  schew  quhat  richt  bai  haid  to  be  taking  of 
the  samyn.  1590  J.  PROCTOR  in  C.  S.  Right  Relig.  A  ij  b.  To 
ostend  the  good  will . .  I  alwaies  bare  toward  your  worship. 
1613  HEYWOODS/Aw.-l^zv.  Wks.i874  III.  163  The  mortals 
Ostend  their  gratitude  to  vs  the  Gods.  1897  H.  G.  WELLS 
Plattner  Story led.  2)  n  He  concealed  rather  than  ostended 
this  curious  confirmatory  circumstance. 

(The  sense  '  to  appear  prominently,  to  show  itself  given 
in  Davies  and  copied  by  later  diets.,  founded  on  a  quot. 
from  Bp.  Hall,  has  no  existence ;  the  word  is  offended.} 

Hence  Oste-nded/^/.  a.,  displayed,  manifested. 

1608  AR.MIN  Nest  Niim.  (1880)  45,  I  am. .made  bould  in 
your  ostended  curtesies. 

Ostensibility  (pstensibi-liti).  [f.  OSTENSIBLE 
+  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  ostensible  ;  t  c°n- 
spicuousness,  ostentation  (obs.). 

1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Literal  Opin.  xxviL  (1783)  I.  181  People 
of  low  education,  and  little  mind,  were  always  capable  of  a 
silly  ostensibility,  that  sooner  or  later  brought  them  into  dis. 
grace.  1705  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  117  He  studiously  avoided 
ostensibility,  and  left  to  others  the  danger,  as  well  as  the 
honour,  of  acting  an  open  and  explicit  part. 

Ostensible  (pste-nslb'l),  a.  (f*.)  [a.  F.  osten- 
sible (i 740  in  Diet.  Acad.},a.A.  L.  type  *ostensibil-is 
(med.L.  in  Laws  Hen.  /,  c.  80  §  1 1),  f.  ostens-,  ppl. 
stem  of  ostettdfre  :  see  OSTEND.] 

fl.  That  may  be  shown,  exhibited,  or  presented 
to  view ;  hence,  presentable ;  also,  made  or  pre- 
pared to  be  shown.  Obs. 

1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd. Paint.  (1786)  II.  140 
[Rubens]  was  called  to  Paris  by  Mary  de'  Medici,  and 
painted  the  ostensible  history  of  her  life  in  the  Luxemburgh. 
1783  LD.  TEMPLE  Let.  2  Apr.  in  Dk.  Buckhm.  Crt.  Ceo.  Ill 
(1853)  I.  226,  I  wish  you  to  write  me  an  ostensible  letter., 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese.  1798  BAY  A  mer.  Lam 
Kef.  (1800)  I.  92  B.  was  the  only  ostensible  person  in  the 
country,  P.  having  gone  off,  and  C's  estate  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  make  good  the  loss,  a  1805  A.  CARLYLE  A  ftobwg. 
i.  (1860)  31  He  took  great  pains  to  make  them  (especially  the 
first,  for  the  second  was  hardly  ostensible)  appear  among  his 
best  scholars.  1818  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  X.  591  You  should 
send  me  two  letters — one  confidential,  another  ostensible. 

f2.  That  presents  itself  to  view  or  shows  itself 
off ;  open  to  public  view ;  conspicuous,  ostenta- 
tious. Obs. 

178*  in  Ld.  Macartney's  Life  &c.  (1807)  1. 144  Were  we  to 
adopt  the  ostensible  and  artificial  language  of  that  prudence 
which  [etc.].  iSolMRQ.  WELLESLEY  Lit.  to  A.  Wellesley 
26  June  in  Owen  Best.  (1877)  302  The  most  direct  and  even 
ostensible  interposition  of  the  British  authority.  1800 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  ii.  r  12  He  has  be«n  in  an  .ostensible 
situation.. and  his  father  ought  to  be  buried  with  all  the 
forms  of  state.  1828  LD.  GRENVILLE  Sink,  fund  29  Which 
.  .can  exhibit  to  us  only  the  outward  and  ostensible  workings 
of  this  complicated  mechanism. 

8.  Declared,  avowed,  professed  ;  exhibited  or  put 
forth  as  actual  and  genuine :  often  implicitly  or 
explicitly  opposed  to  '  actual ',  '  real ',  and  so  = 
merely  professed,  pretended. 

'77»  7«"ius  Lett.  liv.  289  The  best  of  princes  is  not  dis. 
pleased  with  the  abuse  which  he  sees  thrown  upon  his 
ostensible  Ministers.  1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842 
II.  119  A  party  of  British  and  other  troops,  with  the  nabob 
in  the  ostensible,  and  the  British  resident  in  the  real,  com- 
mand. 1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  260  There  will 
be  less  that  is  ostensible  and  more  that  is  genuine,  as  they 
grow  older.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  x.  (1873)  85  My 
ostensible  errand  on  this  occasion  was  to  get  measured  for 
a  pair  of  shoes.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  4.  381  Her 
ostensible  demand  was  for  English  aid  in  her  restoration  to 
the  throne. 

B.  as  si.  in  //.  Ostensible  matters. 
1861  J.  PYCROFT  Agony  Point  xxiii.  (1862)  231  When  all 
these  positive  essentials  and  ostensibles  were  so  respectably 
witnessed.  a 

Ostensibly  (pste-nsibli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY^.] 
In  an  ostensible  manner;  avowedly,  declaredly, 
professedly:  distinguished  from,  and  often  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  opposed  to '  actually',  'really', 
and  so  =  under  mere  profession  or  pretence. 

1765  H.  WALPOLE  yertue's  A  need.  Paint.  1 1.  ii.  60  He  was 
even  employed  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  though  ostensibly 
acting  only  in  the  character  of  a  painter.  1837  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks  (18671  "•  249  He  Put  n's  trust  rea"v  where  he  put 
his  trust  ostensibly.  1871  H.  AINSWORTH  Tmaer  Hilln. 
i,  The  neglected  Queen  was  sent  to  Richmond,  ostensibly 
for  change  of  air,  but  really  that  she  might  be  out  of  the 
way.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  iv.  154 
The  characters  which  ostensibly  play  the  chief  part. 
tb.  Conspicuously,  ostentatiously.  Obs. 

1855  HT.  MARTINEAU  Autobiog.  I.  272  Madame  de  Stael 
was  exhibited  as  ostensibly  at  the  British  Gallery  as  any  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Ostension  (cste-njan).  Also  5  -oion,  6  -tion. 
[a.  F.  ostension  (r^hc.\&A.lJ.ostens-,ostention-em, 
n.  of  action  from  ostend-fre :  see  OSTEND.] 

fl.  The  action  of  showing  ;  exhibition,  display ; 
manifestation.  Obs. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  ii.  147  For  the  solace  of  hym  and 
ostencion  of  loue.  1489  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  /(-'  (1814)  222/1 
The  saidis  personis..has  bene  ofttymes  Calllt  for  be  osten- 
sioune  and  schewing  of  bare  Richtis.  i«4»  Sc.  Acts  Mary 
(1814)411/2  All  vberis  lordis  ..  hes  maid  faith  and  sworne 
..be  be  ostentioune  of  beir  rycht  handis.  a  i6»s  BOW  "  ** 
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(i63o)678-oOstension,..i.  in  respect  of  the  solemn  'man 
tion  of  tlieir  Apostleship,  on  the  rVast  of |  IVnt»-o>st . .  :•   ( ts. 
tention  in  regard  of  the  execution  of  their  office.     1650  1C. 
Sclater't  Erf.  Rom.  iv  Kp.  Ded.,  Not  to  make  use 
oslension  and  ostentation.     1733  W.  CKAWFDRU  Infidelity 
(1836)  116  Divine  punishments,  .are  for  the  ostention  of  his 
justice.    1789  T.  TAYLOR  /  'roclus  11.2^  The  former  ly .  K.  K.  1 
announcing  the  production  of  something,  but  this  [y.  E.  U.| 
the  oslension  and  invention  of  a  thing  required. 
2.  Eccl.  The  action  of  holding  forth  the  liucha- 
ristic  elements  to  the  sight  of  the  people. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  i.  31  Some  Churches  re- 
taine  the  eleuation  still,  not  for  adoration  like  the  Papist-, 
but  for  ostension  to  the  people.  1691  Bp.  PATRICK  Aiisvi. 
Touchstone  34  At  the  ostension  of  the  Bread  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  Cup  of  Blessing.  1867  C.  WALK  J-R  Ritual  Reason 
Why  127  The  rite  was  called  the  '  elevation  '  or  lifting  up, 
viewed  under  the  first  aspect  i  the  '  ostension,'  or  showing, 
viewed  under  the  second. 

HencefOBte-nsional.a.  Obs.  [L.  ostentionalis.] 
1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Ostensional,  a  Souldier  attending 
the  Prince  in  publique  Shews. 

Ostensive  (?ste-nsiv),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  ostensiv- 
us  ('syllogismus  ostensivus'  Boeth.  Aristot.  Anal.), 
{.  ostens-  (see  OSTENSIBLE)  :  see  -IVE  ;  in  F.  ostensif, 
-ive  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1.  Manifestly  or  directly  demonstrative;  spec,  in 
Logic,  Setting  forth  a  general  principle  manifestly 
including  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 

Ostensive  reduction,  reduction  by  the  direct  processes  of 
conversion,  permutation,  and  transposition,  as  opposed  to 
indirect  reduction,  e.  g.  per  imffssitile. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  IL  xiv.  §  3  The  Proposition,  .re- 
duced to  the  Principle . .  they  terme  a  Probation  Ostensiue. 
1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  ix.  §  i  It  hath  beene  manifested .  .by 
ostensiue  proofe  from  Scriptures.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius 
his  Logic  II.  ix  42  Reduction  is  either  ostcnsive  or  else  by 


matics— the  Geometric  or  Ostensive,  and  the  Algebraic  or 
Symbolical.    1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Logic  xvii.  150  Thesimpler 
process  of  direct  or  as  it  is  often  called  ostensive  reduction. 
b.  Professedly  demonstrative  ;  specious. 
1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  238  No  proof.. can  be  so  showy 
and  ostensive  to  a  stranger,  as  that  which  is  supplied  by  this 
vindictive  pamphlet. 

2.  'Showing,  betokening'  (J.) ;  declarative. 
1755  in  JOHNSON.     1877  E.  CAIRO  Philes.  Kant  n.  xix.  661 

The  ideas  of  reason  are  heuristic,  not  ostensive,  they  enable 
us  to  ask  a  question,  not  to  give  the  answer. 

3.  —  OSTENSIBLE  a.  3. 

I78a  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  IX.  xi,  I  have  always  observed, 
that  where  one  scheme  answers  two  purposes,  the  ostensive 
is  never  the  purpose  most  at  heart.  iSifZetuca  II.  251  She 
was  aware  of  a  motive  to  the  visit,  in  addition  to  the  osten. 
sive  one.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Ml.  Sinai  in.  413  Else,  where- 
fore  thus,  No  cause  ostensive.  .Desert  the  people? 

Hence  Oste-nsively  adv.  [cf.  late  L.  '  per  im- 
possibile,  et  ostensive',  Boeth.],  in  an  ostensive 
manner;  a.  demonstratively ,  directly ;  b.  avowedly, 
professedly,  ostensibly. 


4  The  enemy  rested  all  their  hopes  now,  at  least 
ostensively,  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet.  1847  On 
QUINCEY  froltstaxtismVfks.  1858  VIII.  108  A  postulate  of 
the  human  reason,  ..not  proved  ostensively,  but  indirectly 
proved  as  being. .  presupposed  in  other  necessities. 

Oatensoir,  -orio,  -orium :  see  OSTENSORY. 

t  Ostensor.  Obs.  rare.  —  next. 

1804  Captive  of  Valence  II.  52  He  [Joseph  II]  has  for- 
bidden the  use  of  the  ostensor  to  give  the  benedictions  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  except  in  particular  churches. 

Ostensory  (pste-nsari).  Also  in  Fr.,  It., 
L.  forms  in  -oir,  -orio,  -orium.  [ad.  med.U 
ostensori-um,  f.  ostens-,  ppl.  stem  of  ostendfre :  see 
OSTEND  and  -OBT  i.]  A  receptacle  in  which  to  dis- 
play the  Host  to  the  congregation ;  a  monstrance. 

i7»  J.  RICHARDSON  Statues,  etc.  Italy  205  The  Eucha- 
ristical  Presence.. is  express'd  by  the  Host  in  the  Golden 
Oitcnsorio  on  the  Altar.  1760-71  tr.  Juan  t,  Ulloas  V oy. 
(ed.  3)  II.  39  The  sacred  vessels,  the  chalices,  ostensonums .  .in 
the  richness  of  which  there  isasort  of  emulation  between  the 
several  churches.  1833  Catholic  Mag.)v\y  5°6  His  splendid 
ostensoir,  or  remonstrance,  supported  by  angels  which  cost 
200  florins.  1834  BECKFORD  Italy  II.  49  The  "•»«  of  '"• 
numerable  tapers  blazing  on  the  diamonds  of  the  ostensory. 
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altar,  the  chaplet,  the  aureole,  the  ostensoir,  . .  the  incense, 
the  prayer  for  the  dead,  are  facts  to  be  noted  [in  Japanese 
worship].  1888  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  371/2  The  pnest.. 
walked  under  the  canopy,  and  held  the  ostensortum  up  in 
an  imposing  manner  as  high  as  his  head. 
Ostent  ffste-nt),  rf.l  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  ostent- 
um  (pi.  -a)  something  shown,  a  prodigy,  sb.  use  of 
neuter  pa.  pple.  of  ostend-fre:  see  OSTEND.  Rarely 
in  L.  form.]  A  sign,  portent,  wonder,  prodigy. 

FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (.684)  II.  94  Which  miraculous 
the_  ordinary  course  of  natural  causes    was 


OSTENT. 
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OSTEO- 


ostent).   1898  T.  HARDY  U't'ssi:r  Pocmsg  The  Night  waxed 
wan,  As  though  with  an  awed  sense  of  such  ostent. 

Ostent  (pste-nt),  sb.'t  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
oslentu-s  a  showing,  displaying,  show,  display, 
parade,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  ostmd-cre  :  see  OSTEND.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing  ;  manifestation,  indication  ; 
show,  display,  appearance. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  II.  ii.  205  Vse  all  the  ohseruance  of 
ciuillitie  Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  To  please  his 
Giandam.  Ibid.  viii.  44  Imploy  your  chiefest  thoughts  To 
courtship,  and  such  faire  ostents  of  loue  As  shall  con- 
ueniently  become  you  there.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks. 
1878  I.  59  Dost  aright  discerne  Twixt  yertue  and  ostent. 
1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koivij  Dial.  v.  245  Those 
Reasons.,  whereof  they  make  ostent  with  so  many  plausible 
amplifications.  1784  COWPF.R  Task  vi.  487  Atheist  in  ostent, 
Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  savage-fierce.  1818  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  1  1.  v.  v.  547  In  name  and  ostent,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Nabob  .  .  was  not  to  be  infringed.  1861  PATMORE  in 
Macm.  Mag.  V.  26  Nature's  infinite  ostent  Of  lovely 
flowers  in  wood  and  mead. 

2.  Vainglorious  display,  ostentation. 

1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  (1631)  183  All  such  whom 
glory  swels  with  proud  ostent.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy 
vni.  v,  Thou  proud  Achilles  with  thy  great  ostent.  1639 
G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  v.  i  Trust  not  in  Riches,  with  a  vaine 
Ostent  Of  Fullnes.  1895  W.  WATSON  Father  of  Forest  13 
Goodly  the  ostents  are  to  thee  And  pomps  of  time. 
b.  with  pi.  An  embodiment  of  ostentation. 

1638  BRIDEOAKE  in  Jonsonus  I'irbius,  [Such]  may  have 
The  vain  ostents  of  pride  upon  their  grave.  1632  BENLOWES 
Theoph.  xn.  xcii,  Ambitious  obelisks,  ostents  of  Pride. 

t  Ostent,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  osiente-r  (i6thc.  in 
Godef.),  ad.  L.  ostenta-re  to  show  off,  freq.  of 
ostende're  :  see  OSTEND.]  =  OSTENT  ATE  v. 

1531  ELVOT  Gov.  n.  xiv,  Semblably  ther  be  some^  that  by 
dissimulation  can  ostent  or  shewe  a  high  grauitie.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  30  The  pride  of  the  mouthe 
..consisteth  ..  in  ostenting  and  braggyng  of  some  singular 
vertue  .  .  in  himselfe  or  some  other  of  his  kinred.  1615  T. 
ADAMS  Eng.  Sickness  Wks.  1861  I.  415  Malice  not  only 
discovers,  but  ostenteth  her  devilish  effects.  1633  —  Exp. 
2  Peter  i.  7  There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  ostent  the 
love  of  God. 

tOste-ntate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
ostentat-uSyf&.ffle.ofostentare:  see  next.]  Boasted, 
vaingloriously  displayed. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Blacke  Dmill  53  Like  the  speckled 
innocency  of  the  Papists  in  their  ostentate  charity. 

Ostentate  (c'st^nU't),  v.  Now  rare  (?only 
U.  S.).  [f.  L.  ostentat-,  ppl.  stem  of  ostentdre, 
freq.  of  ostenJ-ere  :  see  OSTEND.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  show  of,  show  off,  display 
ostentatiously  or  boastfully. 

c  1540  Surr.  Northampton  Priory  in  Prance  Addit.  Narr. 
Pop.  Plot  36  Christs  Holy  Evangely,  which  .  .  wee  did 
ostentate  and  openly  devant  to  keepe  most  exactly.  1622 
Fotherby's  Atheom.  Pref.  20.  1676  Doctrine  of  Devils 
181  He  was  not  for  extravagant  Rambles,  as  most  Criticks 
are  ;  Vain-gloriously  to  ostentate  their  great  Reading,  and 
Subtile  Conjectures,  upon  small,  or  no  occasions.  1702  C. 
MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  VH.  v.  (1852)  546  This  proud  Thraso 
would  in  his  preaching  ostentate  skill  in  Latin,  and  in 
Greek,  x886  American  XII.  264  The  viburnums  ostentate 
their  cymes  of  fruit.  1889  Ibid.  21  Dec.  192/1  San  Marco.. 
ostentates  upon  the  upper  portion  of  its  facade  all  the  florid 
detail  of  the  Venetian  manner. 

tb.  intr.  for  reft.    To  boast.    Obs. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  m.  323  Let  not  him  that  is 
Head  of  a  Faction,  ostentate  too  much. 

1  2.  To  show,  display.    Obs. 

1630  LORD  Banians  ft  Persees  37  Not  ostentating  himselfe 
to  publike  view,  but  living  recluse. 

Ostentation  (pstent/'-jan).  [a.  F.  ostentation, 
OF.  -acton  (1366  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  ostenta- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  from  ostentdre  :  see  prec.] 

tl.  The  presaging  of  future  events;  a  presage; 
a  portent,  prodigy.  Obs  .  rare. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  190  Many  a  day  Men  have  be 
ferde  of  here  rebellioun  By  grete  tokenes  and  ostentacioun. 
i6o7/I'ppsELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  263  There  tave  been 
predictions  or  ostentations  of  things  to  come,  taken  from  a 
Wolf,  a  Fox,  a  Serpent,  and  a  Horse,  which  were  called 
A  uspicia  Pedestria. 

2.  The  action  of  showing  or  displaying  ;  a  show, 
exhibition,  display  (of  something).     In  quot.  1865 
=  DEMONSTRATION  6  (military).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1191/1  Al  theyr 
wonderful  workes  draw  to  no  fruteful  end,  but  to  a  fruite- 
lesse  ostentacion  and  shew.  1387  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 
III.  1557/2  With  such  other  false  ostentations  of  immanitie. 
1399  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  207  Publish  it,  that  she  is  dead 
indeed:  Maintaine  a  mourning  ostentation.  1606  —  Ant. 
#  Cl.  HI.  vi.  52  But  you  are  come  A  Market-maid  to  Rome', 
and  haue  preuented  The  ostentation  of  our  loue  ;  which  left 
vnshewne,  Is  often  left  vnlou'd.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents 
(1658)  59^4  When  ..  they  make  ostentation  hereof  in  the 
Market,  or  publique  Stage,  they  suffer  them  to  bite  their 
own  flesh,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  X.  vii.  221  For  osten- 
tation of  strength  and  valour,  at  their  publick  sights  and 
shows.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  iv.  (1872)  VIII.  153 
Finck  to  ride-out  reconnoitering.  .and  to  make  motions  and 
ostentations. 

fb.   Mere  show,  appearance,  apparition;   false 
show,  pretence.    Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  354  In  truth  there  was 
no  such  thing,  and  all  was  but  a  fantastical  ostentation. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  ii.  21  He  ..  who  thinks  by  such  weak 
policies  and  ostentations  to  gaine  beliefe  and  absolution. 
tc.  A  spectacular  show  or  exhibition.    Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  118  The  King  would  haue  mee 


present  the  Princesse.  .with  some  delightful!  ostentation,  or 
show,  or  pageant,  or  anticke,  or  fire-worke. 

3.  Display  intended  to  attract  notice  or  admira- 
tion ;  pretentious  parade,  vainglorious  '  showing  off'. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  in.  lix.  139  Grace  also  techib  to.  . 
eschue  veyne  plesaunce  &  ostentacion.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  49  The  fonde  and  barbarous  ostentation  of 
superfluous  riches.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclays  Argenisu. 
xvii.  117  Under  colour  of  seeking  to  learne  wisdome,  but  in- 
deed to  make  ostentation  of  his  owne.  1661  Papers  on 
Alter.  Prayer-bk.  22  The  ostentation  of  his  good  works,  is 
not  the  work  of  a  good  Christian.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  273 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art,  Pants  for  the  vulgar 
praise  which  fools  impart.  1874  GREEN  Skort  Hist.  viii.  §  3. 
483  The  frivolous  ostentation  of  Buckingham  ..  gave  point 
to  the  fierce  attack. 

Ostentations  OstentJi-Jas),  a.  [f.  OSTENTA- 
TION :  see  -lous.  Has  displaced  the  earlier  ostenta- 
tive,  ostentatory,  ostentive,  ostentous.] 

1.  Characterized  or  marked  by  ostentation  :  a.  Of 
actions,  personal  qualities,  etc.  :  Performed,  exer- 
cised, or  set  forth  in  a  way  calculated  to  attract 
attention  or  admiration  ;  boastful. 

[1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ostentatitious  [?  mispr\  set  out 
for  shew  or  vain-glory.]  vjtnBiog.  in  Stanley's  Hist.  Philos. 
Q  This  Philosophy  has.  .charmed  a  World  of  People  by  its 
Prou'd  and  Ostentatious  Principles.  1716  ADDISON  Free- 
ItolderNo.  39  PS  His  Religion  was  sincere,  not  ostentatious. 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  II.  ii,  A  display  of  importance  so 
ostentatious  made  Cecilia  already  half  repent  her  visit.  1825 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  (1887)  16  To  imitate  the  ostentatious 

fenerosity  of  those  ancient  knights.    1849  —  Hist.  Eng.  vii. 
I.  187  Lewis,  with  that  ostentatious  contempt  of  public  law 
which  was  characteristic  of  him,  occupied  Orange  .  .  and  con- 
fiscated the  revenues.     1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  xiv.  190  Sir 
John  had  taken  up  his  place  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  in  an 
attitude  of  ostentatious  humility. 
b.  Of  a  person. 

In  quot.  1673  app.  Making  a  false  show,  pretentious. 
1658  [implied  in  OSTENTATIOUSNESSJ.  1673  DRVDEN  Marr. 
ii  la  Mode^  iv.  v,  As  ostentatious  priests,  when  souls  they 
woo,  Promise  their  heaven  to  all,  but  grant  to  few.  1700 
DRVDEN  Fables  Ded.  (1721)  4  Lest  I  offend  your  modesty, 
which  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you  do 
that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it  known.  1701  BOSWELL  Life 
Johnson  Advt.,  Were  I  to  detail  the  books  which  I  have 
consulted.  .1  should  probably  lx>.  thought  ridiculously  osten- 
tatious. 1818-60  WHATELY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1864)  150  A 
woman  who  is  really  beautiful  and  is  always  making  a  show 
of  herself  ..  would  be  justly  censured  as~  ostentatious.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxv.  521  They  are  not,  like  the  Mo-  i 
hammedans,  ostentatious  in  their  prayers.  1884  A.  PAUL 
Hist.  Reform,  iv.  71  Active  and  ostentatious  partisans  of  | 
the  French  revolutionary  movement. 

2.  Fitted  by  appearance,  position,  or  the  like  to 
attract  attention  ;  conspicuous,  showy.     Obs.  (or 
blending  with  I  a). 

1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  6  p  5  Coach  or  troop  horses,  of 
which  that  county  produces  (he  most  strong  and  ostentatious. 
1790  PENNANT  London  (1813)  618  That  honorable  memorial 
.  .  should  .  .  be  placed  in  the  most  ostentatious  situation.  1883 
FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  y.  356  This  pair..  are  the  chief 
figures  in  the  most  ostentatious  monument  in  the.  .chape]. 

Ostentatiously,  adv.   [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 

an  ostentatious  manner  ;  in  a  way  calculated  to 
attract  notice  ;  with  boastful  parade  or  display. 

1703  J.  SAVAGE  Lett.  Antients  xiv.  74  You  do  nothing 
ostentatiously.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F.  (1869)  II.  xxxvi. 
332  The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  ostentatiously  displayed. 
1850  LYELL  znd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  83  The  prejudices  of  a  white 
aristocracy,  ostentatiously  boastful  of  its  love  of  equality. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  57  When  you  go  outside 
Clarence  you  come  across  the  Bubi  ostentatiously  unclothed 
—  I  say  ostentatiously  for  the  benefit  of  ethnologists. 

Ostenta'tiousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  ostentatious. 

1658  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Partita's  Wars  Cyprus  124  To  lose 
their  lives  without  any  advantage,  would  be  rather  a  sign  of 
foolish  ostentatiousnesse,  than  of  true  worth.  1782  Char,  in 
Ann.  Reg.  52/1  They  learn,  -to  despise  ostentatiousness,  as 
being  sinful.  1882  L.  STEPHEN  Sivift  y.  103  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  infer  that  this  ostentatiousness  of  authority 
concealed  real  servility. 

tOste'ntative,  a.  Obs.     [f.  L.  ostentat-  (see 

OSTENTATE  ».)  +  -IVE.]     a.    =  OSTENTATIOUS  I  a  ; 

b.  =  OSTENSIBLE. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  73  An  ostentatiue 
sleeght  and  vaineglorious  deuice.  z6ox  —  Import.  Consid. 
(1831)  18  An  outward  ostentative  shew  of  advancing  the 
Secular  Priests.  1638  Div.  H  Pol.  Observ.  To  Rdr.  3  Out 
of  such  a  vaine  glory  as  ostentative  persons  affect.  1653  H. 
MORE  Antid.  Ath.  i.  ii.  §  4.  12  The  arguments..!  do  not 
bestow  that  ostentative  term  of  demonstration  upon  them. 
1685  Gradates  Courtier's  Orac.  251  There  are  ostentative 
Nations,  and  the  Spanish  with  the  first.  1689  tr.  Buchanan's 
De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos  34  By  the  odiousness  of  one  ill 
deed  they  loose  all  the  thanks  of  their  Ostentative  bounty. 

Hence  tOste-ntativelyarfz/.  =-  OSTENTATIOUSLY. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  xxxii.  (1713)  266  We  do  not 
wantonly  and  ostentatively  produce  those  Keys,  but  at  a 
dead  lift,  when  no  other  method  will  satisfie  him. 

t  Ostenta'tor  .  Obs.  [a.  L.  ostentator,  agent-n. 
from  ostentdre  (OSTENTATE)  ;  cf.  F.  ostentateur, 
1  535-]  An  ostentatious  person  ;  a  bragger,  boaster. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ostentateur,  an  ostentator,  boaster,  bragger, 
vaunter.  1639  W.  SCLATER  Worthy  Commun.  38  And  yet  who 
such  aAa£or€f,  and  Thrasonicall  ostentatours  of  antiquity 
as  these  ?  1642  T.  MORTON  Presentm.  Schismatic  3  When 
this  ostentator  shall  look  behind  him  and  see  .  .  what  number 
of  Disciples  he  draweth  behind  him. 

tOste-ntatory,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  os- 
tentatori-us,i.  ostentator:  see-ORY.  InQV.osfeii/a- 
toire  (ifith  c.  in  Godef.).]  =  OSTENTATIOUS. 


1637  G.  STARKF.Y  Helmont's  I't'iul.  To  Rdr.,  'Tis  no 
unlikely  but  some  captious  Antagonist  may  censure  my 
Aphorisms  as  ostentatory. 

T  Ostenta-trix.  Obs.  rare~°.  [a.  I,,  ostent  a- 
trix,  fem.  of  ostentator  :  see  -TBIX.  Cf.  F.  ostenta- 
trice  (Montaigne,  1580).]  An  ostentatious  woman. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ostcntatrice,  an  ostentatrix,  braggardesse, 
boasting  woman. 

tOstC-ntful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OsTENTJiM  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  omen  ;  portentous,  ominous. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Trag.  Plays  1873  II.  281  All  then 
together  are  indeed  ostentfull.    1615  —  Odyss.  xv.  214  If 
this  ostentful  thing  (This  eagle,  and  this  goose)  touch  us, 
or  you. 

t  Oste-ntial,  a.  Obs.  rare—  1.  [irreg.  f.  OSTENT 
sb:L,  or  L.  ostent-  ppl.  stem  -t-  -IAL.  ?for  ostentuall\ 
?  Externally  shown  or  apparent. 

1609  TOURNEUR  Fun.  Poeme  Sir  F.  Vere  562  The  breath  of 
his  divulg'd  pretence,  Suited  with  fit  ostentiall  instruments. 

tOstenti'ferous.a.  Obs.  rare-  ".  [f.L.osfettti/er 
portentous,  f.  ostenl-um  OSTENT  st.1  :  see  -FEKOUS.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ostentiferous,  that  which  brings 
monsters  or  strange  sights. 

tOste'ntive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ostent-,  ppl.  stem  : 
see  OSTEND  and  -IVE.]  =  OSTENTATIOUS. 

i599NASHE/,*v/r>»  Stiiffc??  The  red  herring.,  empals  our 
sage  senatours  .  .in  princely  scarlet  as  pompous  ostentyue  as 
the  Vintiquater  or  Lady  Troynouant.  1614  STIRLING  Dooms- 
day iii,  That  pompous  bird  which  still  in  triumph  bears 
Rolled  in  a  circle  his  ostentive  taile.  1670  J.  LAW  in 
Lauderdalc  Papers  (Camden)  III.  App.  234  The  Bishop  .  . 
desired  Mr  Gilbert  Burnett  to  reply,  which  he  did  in  an 
ostentive  manner.  1730  Ld.  Mar's  Legacy  id  Son  (1897!  186 
The.  .affected  and  ostentive  way  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

1  Ostent  cms,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OSTENT  sb.*  +  -ous: 
cf.  portentous.  The  etymol.  form  would  be  *osten- 
tuous,  in  late  L.  ostenttiosus  (Onomast.  Lat.  Gr.), 
f.  oslenltt-s.]  •  OSTENTATIOUS. 

1624  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Sould.  8  A  fourth  spareth  not  the 
ostentous  braverie  of  Princes,  and  excesse  of  apparrell. 
r  1645  HOWELI.  Lett.  I.  v.  xxix.  (1726)  224^  Upon  the  highest 
Mountain  'mongst  the  Alps,  he  [Louis  XI  II]  left  this 
ostentous  Inscription  upon  a  great  Marble  Pillar.  1687  Neiv 
Atlantis  i.  377  Ostentous  Pomp  the  simple  mind  doth  please. 

Hence  tOst&'ntonsly  ativ.,  ostentatiously. 

1663  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  174  Then  enters  Olaus 
Wormius  boldly  with  great  Stones;  and  to  him  Doctor 
Charleton  ostentously  with  mighty  Stones. 

Osteo-  (p'stz'fl),  before  a  vowel  also  oste-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  oario-v  bone,  entering  into 
many  derivatives,  chiefly  anatomical  :  see  the  more 
important  words  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

Osteo-a'neurysm,  pulsating  tumour  of  a  bone. 
||  Osteoarthri'tis  [Gr.  apSpi-ris  gout],  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bones  of  a  joint,  O'steoblast  [Gr. 
/SAatrrds  bud,  germ],  Gegenbaur's  term  for  granular 
corpuscles  found  in  all  developing  bone  as  the  active 
agents  of  osseous  growth  ;  hence  Osteobla  Stic  a., 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character  of  osteo- 
blasts.  Osteocache'xy  [Gr.  xaxff'a  ill  condi- 
tion], defective  constitution  or  structure  of  the 
bones  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857)  ;  so  Osteo- 
cache'ctic  a.  Osteocartila'giiions  a.,  of  or 
consisting  of  bone  and  cartilage.  ||  Osteoclicm- 
dri'tis  [Gr.  \ovtpus  cartilage],  inflammation  of 
cartilage  extending  to  the  bone  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
||  Osteochondro-ma  [Gr.  x^Spos  cartilage],  osteoid 
tissue  containing  cartilage  which  may  calcify  and 
ossify.  Osteocho-ndrophyte  [Gr.  <f>  vrov  growth], 
an  osseous  cartilaginous  tumour.  ||  Osteo'clasis 
[Gr.  KXderis  fracture],  fracture  of  a  bone  to  correct 
a  -deformity  ;  dissolution  or  destruction  of  bone 
tissue.  O'steoclast  [Ger.  osteoklast,  f.  Gr.  xXaarAs 
broken]  ,  (a)  Kolliker's  term  for  the  many-nucleated 
colossal  cells,  found  in  growing  bone,  and  con- 
cerned with  the  absorption  of  osseous  tissue  in  the 
formation  of  the  medullary  spaces  in  cartilage  ; 
(K)  a  surgical  instrument  for  effecting  osteoclasis. 
Osteocl.vstic  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  osteoclasis. 
||  Osteoco  iiiiua  [Gr.  m'l/j/ja  a  piece]  ,  a  bone-segment, 
as  a  vertebra.  O'Steocope,  also  |j  Osteo  -oopus 
[Gr.  offreoKoTros,  i.  xoiros  striking,  toil,  fatigue], 
violent  wearing  pain  in  the  bones,  esp.  of  syphilitic 
origin;  syphilitic  rheumatism;  hence  Osteoccrpic 
a.,  relating  to  osteocope.  Osteode'ntine  [DEN- 
TINE], Owen's  term  for  ossified  connective  tissue  in 
the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth,  esp.  in  the  teeth  of 
some  cetaceans  and  fishes.  Osteode  rmal,  Os- 
teode-rmatous,  Osteode'rmous  adjs.  [Gr.  Sipfia 
skin]  ,  having  a  partly  ossified  skin  ;  having  os- 
seous plates  or  spicules  deposited  in  the  skin,  as 
in  the  sturgeon.  ||  Osteody-nia,  also  -o'dyny 
[Gr.  uovfT]  pain],  chronic  persistent  pain  in  bones 
(Mayne).  Osteoga'ngrene,  gangrene  in  a  bone. 
O'steogen  [Gr.  oartoffv^  produced  by  bone,  TO 
oarioyfvts  the  marrow],  a  soft  transparent  sub- 
stance in  growing  bone  which  undergoes  ossifica- 
tion by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts.  O'steolite  [Gr. 
\l8os  stone],  compact  earthy  calcium  phosphate, 
similar  to  bone-phosphate,  resembling  lithographic 


OSTEOCOLLA. 

stone.  O18teolith  =  ()sTi:ocm.i,A.  f  Osteoli  thical 
a.,  consisting  of  petrified  or  fossil  hones.  HOsteo- 
ntala  cia,  -mala'kia  [Gr.  jiaAa/cta  softness],  soften- 
ing of  bones  due  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
earthy  salts;  also  called  nialacosteon ;  hence  Osteo- 
mala  cial,  Osteomala-cic  adjs.,  pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  osteomalacia ;  softened  or  half-de- 
stroyed as  regards  bony  structure.  Osteomala  ctic 
a.  [Gr.  /loAaxriKos  emollient],  having  the  effect  of 
softening  bone  (Mayne).  O'steomere  [Or.  /«'p°s 
part]  =  Osteoeomma.  ||  Osteomyelitis  [Gr.  /iv«Aor 
marrow],  inflammation  of  the  marrow  of  a  bone. 
Osteo-orto  utome :  see  quot.  and  ODONTOME. 
||  Osteoperiosti  tis,  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum extending  to  the  bone.  O'steopha^e  [Gr. 
tpayftv  to  eat]  =  Osteoclast  (a).  \\  Osteo  pliagiis 
[after  sarcophagus],  a  box  or  chest  of  bones :  see 
quot.  ||  Osteophlebi  tis  [Gr.  i/iAty,  </>A«#-  vein], 
inflammation  of  the  veins  of  a  bone  (Syd.  Sac. 
Lex,).  O-steoplast,  a  modified  Osteoblast  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.).  Osteopteryglous  a.  [Gr.  wT€pvyiuv 
fin],  having  bony  fins;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Ostcopterygii,  an  order  of  fishes  in  Macleay's 
classification.  ||  Osteosclero'Sis  [Gr.  nxX-qpwais 
induration],  hardening  of  a  bone.  Osteosto'- 
matous,  Osteo'stomous  (/•//.(.  [Gr.  aiopa.  mouth], 
having  a  bony  mouth  or  osseous  jaws.  Osteo- 
syndesmolo  g-ical  a.  [SYNDE8MOLOGY],  pertaining 
to  the  anatomy  of  bones  and  ligaments.  ||  Osteozo'a, 
pi.  of  Osteozo'on  [Gr.  £$<n>  animal],  Blainville's 
term  for  Vertebrata ;  hence  Osteozo'an  a.,  verte- 
brate i, Harris  Diet.  Med.  Term.  1867).  ||  Osteo- 
zoa-ria  [Gr.  fedptov,  dimin.  of  £$ov  animal], 
Milne-Edwards's  term  lor  Vertebrata. 

1878  HOLDEN  Hum.  Osteal,  (ed.  5)  18  Occasionally  seen  as 
the  result  of  chronic  *osteo-arthritis.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp. 
Rep.  IX.  260  Case  of  osteo-arthritisof  the  hip.  1875  SIR  W. 
TUKNKR  mEncycl.  Brit.  I.  855/1  [Bone]  is  due  toa  develop- 
ment of  new  corpuscles,  which  Gegenbaur  has  named  *osteo- 
blasts.  Ibid.,  Colossal,  many-nucleated  cells.. derived  from 
the  *osteo-blastic  cells  in  the  medulla.  1884  MACKENZIE 
Dis.  Throat  fy  Nose  1 1 .  480  An  *osteo-cartilaginous  plate  ex- 
tended., across  to  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  turbinated 
body.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Inlrod.  Pathol.  136  *Osteo-choi 
droina,  which  in  structure  more  closely  resembles  bone  Inn 
cartilage.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Annt.  IV.  135/2  Cruveilhier's 


droina,  which  in  structure  more  closely  resembles  bone  than 
cartilage.     1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Annt.  IV.  135/2  Cruve  ' 
*osteochondrophyte  is  a  production  of  this  class.      187* 


Monthly  Microsc.  Jrnl.  July  134  He  [Kolliker]  designates 
them  '  *osteoclasts  '  (or  osteophagesl.  1875  SIR  W.  TURNER 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  \.  856/2  The  product  of  the  formation  of 
osseous  tissue  by  the  agency  of  the  osteo-blasts,  and  of  its 
absorption  or  destruction  by  the  action  of  the  osteo-klasts. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  'Osteocopi,  Pains  in  the  Bones.  1861  BUM- 
STEAD  I'en.  Dis.  (1879)  685  "Osteocopic  pains,  and  nodes 
especially,  often  disappear  in  an  almost  marvellous  manner. 
1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  1 1 . 497  The  osteocopic  and  myalgic 
pains  are  agonising  at  times.  1849-51  TODD  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  867/2  There  is  also . .  a  small  central  tract  of  "osteo- 
dentine  in  old  teeth.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  it  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc., 
Organ.  Nat.  I.  265  The  transition  from  dentine  to  vaso-den- 
tine,  and  from  this  to  osteo-dentine,  is  gradual,  and  the  re- 
semblance of  osteo-dentine  to  true  bone  is  very  close.  1878 
T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  561  Radiculnr  odontomes  gener- 
ally consist  of  osteo-dentine  more  or  less  covered-m  by 
a  layer  of  dentine.  1881  OWEN  in  Nature  XXIII.  402  A 
reptilian  "osteodermal  character  in  the  mammalian  class. 
1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  "Osteodermatous.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  625  Polished  plates  of  marble,  dolo- 
mite, or  "osteolite  (calcium  phosphate)  are  covered  with  sand 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  seeds  are  then  sown  in  the 
sand.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *Osteolith,  another  name 
for  the  Osteocolla  or  glue-bone  stone.  1794  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXIV.  405  This  *osteolithical  stratum  extends  every 
way  far  beneath  the  limestone  rock.  1821-34  Good s  Stuffy 
Med.  led.  4*  IV.  249  The  genus  softening  of  bones,  he  proposes 
to  call  *Ostco-ititilakia,  and  he  divides  it  into  two  species. 
1845-6  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  406  An  analysis  .. 
of  the  bones  of  a  man  . .  who  died  from  osteomalacia. 
1876  tr.  Wagn.-r's  Gen.  Path.  328  In  'osteomalacial  bones. 
1854  JONES  S:  Sn  v.  Pathol.  Anal.  (1874)  831  "Osteomyelitis 
..inflammation  of  the  red  osseous  Medulla  and  of  the  pulp 
contained  in  the  Cancelli  of  spongy  bone.  1898  A  llbiitts 
Syst.  Med.  V.  777  Associated  particularly  with  injuries  and 
diseases  of  bones,  such  as  osteomyelitis.  1870  tr.  Strieker's 
Hum.  Histol.  xv.  470  We  find  in  the  dentine  of  the  teeth  . . 
masses  with  bone  lacuna:,  termed  Odontomes  by  Virchow, 
and  "osteo-odontomes  by  Hohl.  1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
"Osteoperiostitis.  1896  AlWutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  840  The  fre. 
quent  occurrence  of  osteitis,  Osteoperiostitis,  or  abscess  of 
bone  which  so  often  follow  in  tlie  wake  of  the  disease.  1872 
•Osteophage  [see  Osttfcltuf\.  1895  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  210 
Ainong  the  boxes  of  bones  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Mount 
Olives,.. brought  from  elsewhere,  for  interment  near  the 
tected  site  of  the  Last  Judgement,  ..one  "osteophagus 
bears  the  name  of '  Judah  '  in  Hebrew,  with  a  square  cross 
marked  below.  1839-47  ToDDCyi:/.  Anat.  III.  1005/2  The 
osteopterygious  Fishes  exhibit  powers  of  reproduction 


mous.  1881  Catal.  Trustees  Univ.  Pennsyh:  72  The  »oste 
syndesmological  laboratory  is  under  the;  supervision  of  tl 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 


of  the 


I  Osteocolla  (r.st/ok()-la).  [mod.L.  (1565  Ges- 
ner),  f.  OSTEO-  +  Gr.  /toXAa  glue.]  A  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  lime  forming  an  incrustation  on  the 
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roots  and  stems  of  plants:  found  in  snndy  ground, 
esp.  in  some  parts  of  ( Icrmany.  Also  called  glue- 
bone  :  sec  quot.  1663. 

1661  I.oVEi.1.  Hist.  An.  t,  Min.  II.  93  Ostiocolla.  .is  glut  illa- 
tive. 1663  UUVLK  Use/.  Exf.  Nat.  Philos.  u.  xix.  289  It 
doth  so  wonderfully  cement  together  the  parts  of  broken  and 
well-set  bones,  that  it  deserves  the  name  it  commonly  hath 
in  the  shops  of  Osteocolla.  1799  KIRWAN  Gcol.  Ess.  iv.  142 
One  of  the  roots  of  a  pine  tree . .  converted  into  the  calcareous 
petrifaction  called  Osteocolla.  1816  CI.EAVELAND  Min.  (1822) 
176.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Kocks  xiv.  302  The  variety  of  tufa 
named  Osteocolla  consists  of  calcareous  deposits  around 
twigs  and  mosses. 

Osteogeuesis  (^st^dse-nisis).  [f.  OSTEO-  + 
(!r.  7«V(ffis  GENESIS.]  The  genesis,  origination, 
or  formation  of  bone. 

1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard1!  Anat.  260  The  formation  of  the 
bones,  ossification,  or  osteogenesis  is  a  phenomenon  which 
has  much  occupied  the  attention  of  observers.  1842  E. 
WILSON  Anat.  I'at/t  M.  (ed.  2)  5  This,  .constitutes  thegela* 
tinous  state  of  osteo-genesis.  1881  Nature  XXV.  476  An 
exceptional  form  of  osteogenesis,  viz.  metaplastic  ossification, 
or  direct  transformation  of  cartilage  into  bone. 

So  Osteogene  tic,  Osteoge  nic,  Osteo'jfenous 
adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  osteogenesis  ;  bone-form- 
ing ;  Osteo'geny,  osteogenesis. 

Osteogenetic  cells,  the  same  as  osteoblasts.  Osteogenetic 
or  osteogenic  layer,  the  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum,  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  osseous  tissue,  consisting  of 
loosely-meshed  white  fibres  (osteogenic  fibres}  including 
osteoblasts.  Osteogenic  or  ostcogenous  substance,  tissue, 
that  which  composes  the  osteogenic  fibres.  (.Syd.  Soc.  Lex) 

1736  R.  NESBITT  (title)  Human  Osteogeny  explained  in 
two  lectures  read  before  the  surgeons  of  London  in  1731. 
1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  39  The  Knowledge  of  this 
Part  of  the  Osteogeny.  .1  think  necessary.  1847-9'!  'ODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  647/2  Osteogenie  is  constant  to  the  laws  of  serial 
order.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Osteogenfticus, . . bone* 
generating ;  of  or  belonging  to  Osteogenesis, . .  osteogenetic. 

Osteo'graphy.  [See  OSTEO-  and  -GRAPHY.] 
Description  of  the  bones;  descriptive  osteology. 

[1728  CHESELDEN  (title)  Osteographia,  or,  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Bones.]  1735  J.  DOUGLAS  Animadv.  Ckeselden's^Osteo- 
graphia  i  The  chief  end  of  Osteography,  as  I  take  it,  is  to 
enable  practitioners  to  cure  the  diseases  to  which  the  bones 
are  liable.  1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Osteography,  the  de- 
scription of  the  bones.  1842  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex, 

Hence  Oateo'grapher,  a  descriptive  osteologist. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Osteoid  (c'st/ioid),  a.  [f.  OSTE(O-  +  -OID:  cf. 
Gr.  ooroeiSijs  and  o<7Tf<08ns  bone-like,  bony.]  Re- 
sembling bone ;  of  the  appearance  or  structure  of 
bone  ;  bony,  osseous. 

1847-9  TODD  Cyc/.  Anat.  IV.  135/2  Under  the  names  of 
osteoid  or  ossifying  fungous  tumour,  Muller  describes  a 
growth  of  slow  or  rapid  course.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  46  In  their  bony  or  osteoid  tissue  fish  resemble  the 
Amphibia.  1899  Alllutts  Syst.  Med.  VI.  9  Normally  in 
molluscs,  osteoid  fish,  and  reptiles,  only  two  cusps  form. 

Osteo'loger.  [f.  as  OSTEOLOGY  +  -ER!.]  — 
OSTEOLOGIST. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  176  Osteologers  have  very 
well  observed,  that  the  parts  appertaining  to  the  bones,  .are 
either  the  Adnate,  or  the  Knate  parts. 

Osteologic  (pitfelfdgilt),  a.  [f.  as  OSTEOLOGY 
+  -ic :  see  -LOGIC.]  =  next. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Osteologic,  pertaining  to  a  description  of 
the  bones.  (Also  in  later  Diets.) 

Osteolo-gical,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  dealing  with,  or  relating  to  osteo- 
logy, or  the  scientific  study  of  bones. 

1777  CAMPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  148  Galen's  osteo- 
logical  performances  upon  this  subject.  1863  LvELL,4»//y. 
Man  iv.  (ed.  3)  66  Engrossed  by  his  osteological  inquiries. 
1881  OWEN  Sect.  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  in  Nature  XXIV.  421 
For  the  storage  of  such  specimens,  and  especially  the  osteo- 
logical ones. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  osteology, 
i.  e.  to  bones,  their  structure,  arrangement  in  the 
skeleton,  etc. ;  coming  within  the  sphere  or  ken  of 
osteology. 

1794  BLUMENBACH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  190  The 
osteological  properties  which  I  have  had  opportunities  to 
observe  in  the  skulls  of  mummies.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  <fr  Teeth 
in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ,  Nat.  I.  257  In  the  osteological  structure 
of  man,  the  vertebrate  archetype  is  furthest  departed  from. 
1875  Lyelts  Princ.  Geol.  II.  in.  xlvii.  567  Fossil  skeletons. . 
agreeing . .  in  osteological  character  with  some  of  the  existing 
races  of  man. 

Hence  Osteolo'ffically  adv. 

1819  LAWRENCE  Lect.  (cited  in  Webster,  1828). 

Osteo  legist,  [f.  as  OSTEOLOGY  +  -IST.]  One 
who  studies  or  is  skilled  in  osteology. 

1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1874  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  x.  (ed.  2) 
140  A  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton  may 
enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish  the  genus,  and 
sometimes  the  species  to  which  it  belonged. 

Osteology  (cstop-lod^i).  Also  7  ostiologie, 
-y.  [ad.  mod.L.  ostcologia  (1573  Jasolinus),  f. 
Gr.  oor<o-  bone,  OSTEO-  +  -Ao-yia,  -LOGY.  Cf.  F. 
ostiologie  (1628  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  bones;  that  branch 
of  anatomy  which  deals  with  the  structure,  genesis, 
and  disposition  of  bones. 

1670  PETTUS  Fodinse  Keg.  Introd.  2  If  anyone  would  write 
of  the  Nature  of  Ostiologie.  1709  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  62 
p  17  Well  known  for  his  Acuteness  in  Dissection  of  dead 
Bodies,  and  his  great  Skill  in  Osteology.  1858  BUCKLE  Civilis. 
(1869)  II.  iv.  195  The  founders  of  comparative  osteology, 
b.  A  treatise  on  the  bones. 


OSTEOPOROSIS. 

1713  CMESELDEN  Anat.  Prcf.  (1726)  4  If  I  had  not  been  so 
mm  li  engaged  about  an  O,l.-,,l,,^y,  in  which  .-v.  ,-,  , 
twenty  one  inches  long.     1861  CKAIK  Hist.  En/;.  Lit.  U.  :68 
The  eldest  Alexander  Monro,  the  author  of  the  Osteology, 
first  published  in  1726. 

2.  trans/.  The  objects  of  this  science ;  the  bony 
structure  or  system  of  bones  of  an  animal. 

1831  LYELL  Print.  Geol.  III.  4  By  a  comparison  of  the 
osteology  of  the  existing  vertebrated  animals  with  the  re- 
mains found  entombed  in  ancient  strata.  1837-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  ix.  §  13.  468  Vesalius  seems  not  to  have  known 
the  osteology  of  the  ear.  1881  HUXLEV  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc. 
in  Nature  XXIV.  454  To  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
osteology  and  of  the  dentition  of  these  two  forms. 

/If.     1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  u.  I  2.  114  The  pan- 
theistic scheme  could  go  no  farther  than  the  bare  outline  of 
the  osteology  of  the  universe. 
b.  loosely.  A  bony  framework  or  skeleton. 

1854  BADIIAM  Halieut,  235  Here  in  strange  jumble  lie.. the 
several  osteologies  of  inoffensive  gurnards,  perch,  mackerel, 
.  .commingled  with  those  of  the  implacable  shark  and  fierce 
colossal  skate. 

i.Osteoma  c-t/r"-iM;i..  Path.  Pl.-ata.  [mod. 
L.  f.  OSTEO-  +  Gr.  -w/ia,  as  in  carcinoma,  etc.] 
A  tumour  composed  of  osseous  tissue. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  135/1  By  osteoma  we  under- 
stand a  growth  composed  of  bone.  1873  T'.  H.  GREEN 
Introd.  Pathol.  139  Osteomata  or  osseous  tumours. 

Osteomancy  (fstt^maemsi).  Also  7  -manty. 
[f.  OSTEO-  +  -MANCY.]  Divination  from  bones. 

1612  SELDEN  Illnstr.  Dray ton's  Poly^lo.  v.  85  When 
I  haue  more  skill  in  Osteomantie,  I  will  tell  you.  1831  BUR- 
TON Soup  129  Works  on  . .  ostiomancy,  Palmistry,  oneiro. 
mancy  and  Divination. 

Osteometry  (psti^-metri).  [f.  OSTEO-  + 
-METRY.]  The  measurement  of  bones;  that  part 
of  zoometry  (or  esp.  anthropometry)  which  has  to 
do  with  the  proportions  of  the  different  bones. 

1878  BARTLEY  tr.  Topinards  Anthrop.  v.  81  Osteometry.. 
is  a  study  which  has  a  special  reference  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  facial  angle  and  the  direction  of  the  occipital 
foramen. 

Hence  Osteome'trical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Osteometry.  In  recent  Diets. 

Osteopathy  (pstip-paj>i).  [f.  OSTEO-  +  Gr. 
irriflos  feeling,  suffering;  in  sense  2,  after  homceo- 
pathy,  allopathy,  etc.  :  see  -PATHY.] 

1.  Disease  or  affection  of  the  bones. 

1857  MAVNE  Expos.  I.ex.,Osteopathia,  term  for  an  affection 
of  the  bones,  osteopathy.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  547 
During  this  period  the  osteopathies  failed  to  attract  the 
universal  attention ..  so  rapidly  given  to  the  arthropalHes. 

2.  A  theory  of  disease  and  method  of  cure  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  deformation  of  some  part 
of  the  skeleton  and  consequent  interference  with 
the  adjacent  nerves  and  blood-vessels  are  the  cause 
of  most  diseases.     Hence  Osteopath  (f)'sti0pae)>), 
one  who  practises  osteopathy  ;   Osteopa'tbic  a. ; 
Osteopa-thically  adv. ;  Osteo-patblst,  a  believer 
in  or  practiser  of  osteopathy. 

1897  Columbus  (Ohio)  Ditf.  26  Mar.,  The  [Iowa]  house 
to-day  passed  the.  .medical  practice  act.  .driving  out  osteo. 
paths,  faith  healers, massage  doctors  and  all  others  professing 
to  heal,  unless  they  pass  examination  the  same  as  physicians. 
1899  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  n  Mar.  616  Dr.  A.  T.  Still. .was,  in 
1889.  .delivered  of  a  new  system,  the  name  of  which  was 
called  '  osteopathy '...  The  following  [are)  extracts  from 
official  publications  of  the  sect  . . '  The  osteopath  . .  treats  the 
patient  through  loose  clothing  . .  He  does  not  rub  or  pat, 
but  manipulates  osteopathically '.  Ibid.,  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  '  osteopathic  '  practitioner.  Ibid.  15  July  168 
The  method  of  treatment.,  used  by  all  osteopathies. 

Osteophone  (ftti^fffvi).  [f.  OSTEO-  +  Gr. 
qxuvil  sound,  after  telephone,  etc.]  An  instrument 
for  the  transmission  of  sound-waves  through  the 
teeth  and  the  cranial  bones  to  the  auditory  nerve, 
for  the  use  of  the  deaf;  -=  AUDIPHONE. 

1892  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Osteopbyte    O-st/ofait).      [f.   OSTKO-  +  Gr. 

<t>vrov  a  growth.]  An  osseous  outgrowth,  a  bony 
excrescence.  Hence  Ovteophytic  (-fitik),  a.,  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  natnre  of  an  osteophyte. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  409  In  the 
osteophyte  incrustation  there  were  contained  :  Phosphate  of 
lime,  Carbonate  of  lime  [etc.].  1873  ?'•  ".•  GREEN  Inlrod. 
Pathol.  140  The  osteomata  are  divisible  into  two  classes, 
according  to  their  seat — the  homologous  osteomata  or  exo- 
stoses,  and  the  heterologous  osteomata  or  osteophytes.  1877 
BURNETT  Ear  95  Osteophytes  are  regularly  found  in  the 
tympanum  of  many  of  the  mammals.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  IV.  692  Osteophytic  periostitis  may  lead  to  the  most 
extraordinary  overgrowths  of  the  bone  itself.  1898  J. 
HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  IX.  355  Osteophytic  growths 
on  the  limbs. 

Osteoplasty  O-st^plae'sti).  [f.  OSTEO-  +  Gr. 
irAa<rr-<i$  moulded  :  see  -PLASTY.]  The  transplan- 
tation of  a  piece  of  bone  with  its  periosteum  to  fill 
up  a  gap.  Hence  Oateopla-stlc  a.,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  osteoplasty. 

1861  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Yearjik.  Med.  281  Langenbeck.— Con- 
tributions to  Osteoplasty.  1863  Ibid.  289  On  osteoplastic 
resections  of  the  lower  jaw.  1892  in  Sya.  Soc.  Lex.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  553  Signs  of  osteoplastic  periostitis. 
Ibid.  735  krause  forms  an  osteoplastic  flap. 

II  Osteoporosis     (c:st»«,pore»-sis\    Path. 
OSTEO-  +  Gr.  iro>-or  passage,  pore  +  -osis.]  Morbit 
absorption  of  bony  substance,  so  that  a  bone  be- 
comes abnormally  porous  or  spongy. 


OSTEOSARCOMA. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Aniin,  Chew.  II.  410  A  speci- 
men of  osteoporosis  growing  on  the  cranium  of  an  aged 
person.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1874)  841  In 
osteoporosis  the  affected  bone  presents  an  increase  of  size. 
1896  MACALISTER  &  CATTELL  tr.  Zieglers  Path.  Anat.  I.  143 
If  the  compact  osseous  tissue  becomes  porous  from  the 
widening  of  the  Haversian  canals,  the  condition  is  termed 
osteoporosis. 

Hence  Osteoporo-tic  a.,  relating  to  osteoporosis 
(Syd.  Sac.  Lex.). 

II  O  steosarco'iua.  Path,  [f.  OSTEO-  +  SAR- 
COMA.] 

1.  Sarcoma  in  the  bone ;  'term  for  a  disease  of 
the  bone  in  which  a  fleshy,  medullary,   or  carti- 
laginous mass  grows  within  it'  (Mayne,  1857). 

1807-16  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  391  Osteo- 
sarcoma,  and  some  inveterate  fungous  diseases  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone.. might  be  safely  taken  away,  by  amputating  a 
more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  that  bone.  1835-6  Toon 
Cyct.  Anat.  I.  461/1  The  osteo-sarcoma  is  propagated  by 
the  continuity  of  some  cancerous  affection.  1876  Clin.  Soc. 
Trans.  IX.  77  Suffering  from.. osteo-sarcoma  of  the  femur. 

2.  A  sarcoma  which  undergoes  osseous   trans- 
formation. 

1878  T.  BRYANT  Praci.  Surf.  I.  136  Sarcomata  or  even 
carcinomata  may  directly  ossify,  and  so  we  get  osteo-sarcoma 
and  osteo-carcinoma.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Osteosarcoma, 
same  as  osteoid  sarcoma. 

Hence  O  steosarco'matous  a. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  461/1  Osteo-sarcomatous 
tumours,  .generally  consisting  of  this  firm  material 

Osteotome  (fsu'tf|t<»>m).  Surg.  [f.  as  next  + 
Gr.  -roftos  that  cuts.]  Any  instrument  for  cutting 
or  dividing  bone.  So  Osteo'tomist  (see  tjuot.  1844). 

1844  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Mcd.,Osteotomist.  .An  instrument. . 
for  cutting  the  bones  of  the  fcetal  cranium,  when,  .necessary. 
1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Osteotomus,  an  instrument  for 
cutting  through  bones ;  a  kind  of  chain-saw  :  an  osteotome. 
1892  Syd.  Soc.  Le^:,  Osteotome, . .  a  chain  saw  for  the  division 
of  a  bone.  Also,  any  bone  saw.  O.,  MacEweris  ..an  instru- 
ment of  the  chisel  kind. 

Osteotomy  (cstz^-tomi).  [f.  OSTEO-  +  Gr. 
-Toftia  cutting.]  a.  Anat.  Dissection  of  the  bones. 
b.  Surg.  The  cutting  of  a  bone  in  order  to  correct 
a  deformity,  etc. 

1844  DUNGLISON  Diet.   Med.,  Osteotomy  ..  The  part  of 
practical  anatomy  whose  object  is  the  dissection  of  bones. 
1862  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  M?d.  272  Deformity  of  the  Leg, 
consequent  on  badly-united  Fracture  of  both  bones,  cured  by    I 
Osteotomy.    1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  IX.  162  Mr.  Maunders    I 
'  On  Subcutaneous  Osteotomy '. 

II  Osteria   (osterra).     Also    7  hosteria.     [It.    ! 
osteria  (in  Florio  hosteria)  inn,  f.  osle:—L.  hospite-in 
HOST  sb?-  :  cf.  HOSTBY.]     An  inn  or  hostelry,  in 
Italy  or  a  country  where  Italian  is  spoken. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  n.  vi,  Ha'  not  I  Known  him  a 
common  Rogue,  come  fidling  in  To  th*  Osteria.  1625 
FLETCHER  Fair  Maid  of  Inn  n.  ii,  Thy  Master  that  lodges 
here  in  my  Hosteria.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  313  He  would 
take  me  to  an  excellent  osteria  where  I  should  be  entertained 
and  lodged  like  a  Prince.  1887  T.  G.  JACKSON  Dalmatia 
II.  187  Our  lodging,  .was  a  palace  compared  to  the  osteria 
where  we  dined,  or  rather  fed. 

Ostery(e,  Ostesse,  obs.  ff.  HOSTUY,  HOSTESS. 

Ostey  :  see  OSTE  v. 

t  Ostey,  var.  of  HOSTEY  v.  Obs.,  to  make  war. 
Hence  fOsteying  vbl.  sb.,  warlike  expedition; 
t  Osteyour,  ostoyour  [OF.  ostpiour],  soldier. 

1411-20  LYDG.  C':ron.  Troy  n.  xviii,  Replenyshed  of  all 
that  may  auayle  The  osteyng,  and  to  souldiours.  c  1450 
LONELICH  Grail  xlv.  472  Here  Osteyowrs  they  maden  forth 
gon.  Ibid.  558  Anon  his  Ostoyours  he  bad  That  his  pavylouns 
Alle  pyht  they  were. 

O^teyl,  obs.  form  of  HOSTEL. 

Osthexy  (psbe-ksi).  [ad.  mod.L.  osthexia,  {. 
Gr.  cor-  from  oariov  bone  +  ffis  habit.]  'Ossific 
diathesis,  or  a  disposition  to  the  formation  or  depo- 
sition of  bony  substance'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.}. 
Hence  Osthe  otic  a.,  connected  with  osthexy. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  255  That  tendency 
to  the .. production  of  a  morbid  superabundance  of  calcareous 
earth  in  Osthexia  and  Lithia.  Ibid.  300  In  treating  of 
vascular  osthexy.  Ibid,  I.  449  Where  the  formation  of 
cakarious  matter  appears  to  depend  upon  an  osthectic  dia- 
thesis, or  a  constitution  prone  to  generate  lime. 

tO-stiar.  Sc.  Obs.     [See-AB^.]   =  OSTIAKY  i. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  109  Gif  ony  man  de- 
seruls  to  be  ane  Blshope,  lat  him  first  be  ostiar,  secundlie 
lecteur. 

Ostiary  (<vstiiri),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  I.,  ostiari-us 
adj.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  door,  sb.  doorkeeper,  f. 
osli-um  door,  entrance,  river-mouth.]  A.  sb. 

1.  Eccl.  A  doorkeeper,  esp.  of  a  church;  the 
lowest  of  the  minor  orders  in  the  R.  C.  Church. 
Also  in  L.  form  ostiarius. 

1432-50  tr.  Hint/at  (Rolls)  V.  07  Gayus  the  pope  . .  or- 
deyndede  diverse  degres  of  ordres  in  )>e  churche,  as  hostiary, 
reder,  benette,  accolette,  and  o|>er.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Gout.  Eng.  i.  x,  Lastly  [come]  Ostiaries  ;  which  used  to  ring 
the  bells,  and  open  and  shut  the  Church-doors.  1720  STRYPE 
Slaw's  Surv.  (1754)  I.  i.  xxiv.  165/1  The  Library  ..  had  at 
first  a  Library  keeper  and  an  under  library  keeper,  and  an 
Ostiary.  1839  YEOWF.LL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  App.  v.  (1847)  182 
If  any  clerk,  from  an  ostiary  to  a  priest,  appear  without  his 
tunic.  1899  Wcstm.  Gaz.  22  Nov.  1/3  As  Ostiarius  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  . .  he  knew  every  dignified 
clergyman  in  the  Southern  Province. 

1 2.  The  mouth  of  a  river ;   =  OSTIUM.  Obs. 

1646  SIR,  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  viii.  312  The  River  of 
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Nilus  hath  seven  ostiaries.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  v.  82 
Some  onely  counted  the  grand  and  solemn  ostiai  ies  of  Nilus. 
1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  in.  §  4  For  we  are  carried 
into  the  dark  Lake,  like  the  Egyptian  River  into  the  Sea, 
by  seven  principal  Ostiaries. 

B.  adj.  That  has  charge  of  the  door.    rare. 
1868  BLACKMOKE  Cradock  Nmuell  xlviii.  (1883)  320  He 
pushed  the  ostiary  footman  back. 

Ostil,  -er,  -ary,  obs.  ff.  HOSTEL,  -ER,  -BY. 

fOsting,  obs.  f.  HOSTING,  raising  of  a  host, 
raid  ;  encampment. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1238  How  plessis  yow  our 
ostyng  for  to  se?  1621  An.  loHen.  VII  in  Bolton  Stat. 
Irel.  65  Whensoever  they  shall . .  ride  to  any  jorney  or  osting. 

Ostiole  (c'stiifal).  Also  irreg.  osteole  ;  and  in 
L.  form.  [ad.  L.  ostiolum  little  door,  dim.  of 
ostium  door.J  A  small  orifice  or  opening ;  a.  (&ot.) 
the  orifice  or  opening  in  the  conceptacles  and  peri- 
thecia  of  certain  algse  and  fungi,  through  which 
the  spores  are  discharged  ;  also,  openings  of  the 
stomata  or  breathing  pores;  b.  (Entom.)  the 
orifice  of  the  '  stink-gland '  in  the  thorax  of  hete- 
ropterous  insects  (rare). 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  234  Ostiolum,  is  the 
orifice  of  the  perithecinm  of  Sprijeria,  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Ostiolum.^  little  door ;  an  ostiole.  1870  BENTLEY  Man. 
Bot.  (ed.  2)  376  The  spermagonium .  .has  one  or  more  cavities, 
with  a  small  orifice  at  the  top  termed  the  ostiole  or  pore. 
1874  COOKE  Fungi  61  Opening  by  a  pore  or  ostiolum  at  the 
apex.  1890  [see  below]. 

Hence  Ostrolar  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  ostiole; 
O'stiolate  a.,  having  an  ostiole  or  ostioles. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ostiolatns,  having  ostioles  or 
little  openings:  ostiolate.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6) 
423/1.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  ostiolar  canal  or  the  channel 
connected  with  the  ostioles  of  bugs. 

Ostir,  Ostis,  obs.  form  of  OYSTEB,  HOSTESS. 

Osti-tis,  variant  of  OSTEITIS. 

ii  Ostium  O'stitfm).  PI-  ostia.  [L.  ostium 
door,  entrance,  mouth  of  a  river.] 

1 1.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  Obs. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  89  The  great  and  noble 
River  Ganges  in  two  Ostiums  falls  under  23  deg.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  43  Mud  being  reposed . .  near 
the  Ostia  of  those  Rivers. 

2.  Anal.  Applied  to  various  orifices  and  openings 
of  vessels  in  the  animal  body,  e.  g.  those  of  the 
ventricles  and  pulmonary  arteries,  the  Fallopian 
and  Eustachian  tubes,  the  urethra,  etc. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  lav.  A  turn.  vii.  434  The  margins  of 
the  ostia  _may  be  simple  or  may  be  produced  inwards  into 
folds  which  play  the  part  of  valves.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegen- 
baur's  Comp.  Anat.  51  It  is  only  when  valves  appear  at 
the  ostia  of  the  cardiac  tube,  that  the  direction  of  the  flow 
is  defined.  1898  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  703  Close  to  the 
ostium  [of  the  cardiac  pulmonary  valves]. 

Ostle,  obs.  form  of  HOSTEL  rf.1 

Ostler  (fslsj).  Forms  :  (4-9  see  HOSTELEB)  ; 
5  osteler,  -eller,  -iler,  -elere,  -elore,  6-  ostler, 
(7  oastler).  [A  phonetic  spelling  of  HOSTELEB, 
HOSTLEB,  representing  the  historical  pronunciation 
with  h  mute.  In  earlier  times  it  was  frequent  also 
in  the  sense  'keeper  of  a  hostelry'  (see  HOSTELER 
a)  ;  but  since  i6th  c.  has  been  restricted  generally 
to  the  following  sense,  in  which  it  is  also  (now 
less  frequently)  spelt  HOSTLEB,  q.  v.  In  the  ist 
Fol.  of  Shaks.  ostler  appears  six  times,  hostler 
once,  but  the  latter  was  more  frequent  in  i8th  c.] 

A  man  who  attends  to  horses  i,t  an  inn  ;  a  stable- 
man, a  groom. 

[1:1386  Chaucer's  Pars.  T.  f  366,  isth  c.  v.rr.  ostelers, 
ostilers:  see  HOSTLER.]  £1440  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  vii.  521 
Stabiling,  . .  beddis,  seruicis  of  the  ostiler.  1467  Mann,  ff 
ffouseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  417  My  mastyr  paid  to  the  osteler  of 
the  Tabard  ..vij.s.  viij.d.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  F  vj  b,  A 
Laughtre  of  Ostelores.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  105 
Bid  the  Ostler  bring  the  Gelding  out  of  the  stable.  1630 
WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  vi.  57  [He]  supplyed  the  place  of  an 
Oastler  in  pulling  of  my  bootes.  1784  JOHNSON  in  Boswell 
15  May,  If  Burke  should  go  into  a  stable,  .the  ostler  would 
say, '  We  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here  '.  1860  R. 
SULLIVAN  Spelling  Book  Superseded(e&.  66),  Ostler,  Hostler, 
the  man  who  takes  care  of  horses  at  a.. hotel  or  inn.  1861 
GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  ix.  63  Let  him  turn  ostler,  and  keep 
himself. 

b.  attrib.,  as  ostler-boy.     (Ostler  ale  =  HOSTEL 
ale ;  Ostler-wife  -  HoSTELEB-wtfjfc.) 

1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  xi,  The  ostler  wife 
brought  ben  good  ale.  1861  C.  INNES  Sk.  Early  Scotch 
Hist.  iii.  376  The  chief  drink  of  the  castle,  where  ale  was 
distinguished  as  ostler  ale,  household  ale,  and  best  ale. 
1864  Times  22  Nov.,  The  cabin-boy  might  become  the  leader 
of  armies,  and  the  ostler-boy  sit  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

c.  Comb.,  as  ostler-wise  adv.,  after  the  manner 
of  an  ostler. 

1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  117  While  rubbing 
down  ostler-wise  his  master's  counter. 

Hence  O-stlering  vbl.  sb.,  the  occupation  or 
exercise  of  the  calling  of  an  ostler. 

1857  BORROW  Romany  Rye  (1858)  I.  344  At  the  end  of 
perhaps  forty  years  o>tlering. 

Ostleress  (p-slares).  [f.  piec.  +  -ESS.]  A 
woman  or  girl  who  acts  as  ostler. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  i.  iv.  (,647)  5  Jews  and  Pagans 
slander  her  to  have  been  '  stabularia  ',  an  ostleresse  or  a  she 
stable  groom.  184;  TENNYSON  Princ.  i.  223  A  plump-arm'd 
Ostleress. 
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Ostlerie,  -rye,  obs.  forms  of  HOSTELRY. 

Ostman,  obs.  form  of  HOASTMAN. 

Ostnien  (on-stmen),  sb.pl.  Hist.  Also  7  Oost-, 
Oust-,  [a.  ON.  Austmeaa,  pi.  of  Austmadr,  men 
of  the  East ;  latinized  Ostinanni^  The  name  yiven 
in  Ireland  and  Iceland  to  invaders  or  settlers  from 
Denmark  and  Norway;  esp.  the  Northmen  or 
|  Danes '  in  Ireland  and  their  descendants  settled 
in  some  towns  on  the  East  coast  of  that  country. 

[(ZX222  GlHALDus  Topogr.  Ilil'erniiie  in.  xliii,  Dicti  sunt 
autem  Ostmanni  lingua  ipsorum,  coi  i  upto  quodam  Saxonico, 
quasi  Orientales  homines.)  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  82  He . . 
slogh  four  knyghtes  that  weren  ouer  ham,  &  four  hundret 
ostmen.  1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787!  80  A  charter 

.granted  by  Henry   the  Second,  to  certain  Oostmen,  or 


revenge  by  setting  fire  to  the  abbey.  1842  S.  C.  HALL 
Ireland  II.  347  Numberless  proofs  occur  of  these  being  the 
work  of  the  Ostmen. 

Hence  Ostma  miic  a.,  pertaining  to  the  Ostmen. 

1843  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland\\\.  194  Asserting  that  they  were 
of  Ostmanic  construction. 

t  Osto-maehy.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  Gr.  uoro- 
im\ia  a  game  played  with  fourteen  pieces  of  bone, 
f.  6aT(o»  bone  -)-  /mxi;  combat] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ostoinachie,  a  playing  or  fighting 
with  bones.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

t  Ostour.  Obs.  Also  corruptly  4  ostrey, 
oscuriis  for  osturis  (pi.},  [a.  OK.  ostur,  -our  (in 
nth  c.  hostur,  Roland,  mod.  F.  antour) :— pop.  L. 
austorium,  from  austur,  altered  fiom  astttr  (Fir- 
micus,  ^340),  lit.  an  Asturian  (hawk  or  bird), 
j  a  goshawk.  Also  in  med.L.  astwco,  asturcus, 
auslurco,  -turctis,  -turcius  (Du  Cange),  whence 
austurcarius  OSTBEGER.]  A  goshawk. 

[1363  Rolls  o/farlt.  II.  282/2  Laneret,  Austour,  ou  autre 
Faucoun.)  13. .  Guy  War™.  (Caius)  176  Mikell  he  kouthe 
of  haukes  and  houndes,  Of  Ostours,  of  Faukons  of  grete 
moundes  [A.  Of  estriche  faucouns  of  gret  mounde].  Ibid. 
3154  Ostreyes  [A.  Oscuriis]  and  faukons,  girfaukes  also. 

Ostoyour,  variant  of  OSTEYOUR  Obs. 

Ostracean  (^sti^-jYan),  a.  and  so.  [f.  mod.L. 
Oslracca  or  -ex,  pi.,  the  family  of  Bivalve  Molltisca 
containing  the  Oyster  (f.  Gr.  uarpaKf-os  earthen, 
testaceous,  f.  oarpanov  earthen  vessel,  tile,  shell  of 
mussel,  oyster,  etc.)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  Oslracea  or  oyster  family,  ostraceous.  b.  sb. 
A  member  of  the  Ostracea,  an  oyster. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  ni/i  Oysters,  or  Ostraceans,& 
family  of  monomyarian  conchlfers. 

Ostraceous  (pstrfi-fes),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Ostracea 
(see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Os- 
lracea ;  of  the  nature  of  an  oyster. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1. 177  Species  of  scallops 
and  other  coarse  ostraceous  worms.  1882  Pall  Mall  G. 
13  Feb.,  Our  own  native ..  though  absolutely  the  smallest 
among  the  sons  of  the  primitive  ostraceous  ancestors,  is  still 
round  and  plump  and  well  flavoured. 

Ostracine  (fstiasin),  a.  rare~°-  [f.  Gr. 
oarpaxov  (see  above)  +  -INE  2  :  cf.  Gr.  oarpaxiv-os 
earthen,  testaceous.]  =  OSTRACEAN  a. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Ostracion  (pstrci-sipn).  Ichth.  [a.  mod.L. 
ostracion,  a.  Gr.  6oTpanwi>,  dim.  of  oarpaxov  hard 
shell.]  A  genus  of  fishes  notable  for  the  hard  en- 
casement of  their  bodies,  consisting  of  juxtaposed 
hexagonal  plates;  a  trunk-fish  or  coffer-fish. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  147  To  omit  the 
ruder  Figures  of  the  ostracion.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist. 
Anint.  284  The  body  of  the  Ostracion  is  of  an  odd  figure. 
1861  1 1 1  i. MI.  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  iv.  ii.  244  Adanson  saw 
negi  oes  die  after  severe  vomiting  and  convulsions  from  eating 
of  the  Ostracions  or  Trunk  Fishes. 

Ostra'ciont,  a.  (sb.)  Ichth.  [erron.  f.  OSTRA- 
CION, after  words  in  -odont  from  sbs.  in  -odon.~\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Ostracion.  b.  sb.  A 
member  of  the  family  Ostraeiontidx,  of  which 
Ostracion  is  the  typical  genus.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Ostracism  (<rstrasiz'm).  [ad.  mod.L.  ostra- 
cism-its, a.  Gr.  uoTpaxto/ius,  f.  uarpaxi^tiv  to  OSTHA- 
CIZE  :  see  -ISM.] 

1.  A  method  of  temporary  banishment  practised 
in  Athens  and  other  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  by 
which  a  citizen  whose  power  or  influence  was 
considered  dangerous  to  the  state  was  sent  into 
exile  for  ten  (later  for  five)  years ;  so  called  because 
it  was  effected  by  voting  with  potsherds  or  tiles, 
on  which  the  name  of  the  person  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  banish  was  written  ;  hence,  Temporary 
banishment  or  expatriation  in  general. 

[1579-80  NORTH  P  lutarch(\fyjb)  109  This  manner  of  banish- 
ment for  a  time,  called  Ostracisinon,  was  no  punishment  for 
any  fault  committed,  but  a . .  taking  away  of  the  envy  of  the 
people.]  1588  GREENE  Peritttedes  6  As  sure  a  repulse  to  exile 
melanchohe,  as  the  Ostracisme  was  to  the  noble  of  Athens. 
1697  POTTEK  Antiq.  Greece  I.  xxv.  I.  125  The  Archons 
number'd  all  the  Tyles  in  gross,  for  if  there  were  fewer  than 
six-thousand,  the  Ostracism  was  void.  1785  REID  Intell. 
Powers  v.  iv.  400  It  is  easy  to  see  why  an  attainder  in  the 
English  Language  and  ostracism  in  the  Grtek  language 
have  not  names  answering  to  them  in  other  languages.  1821 
BYRON  Two  Foscari  n.  i,  Had  I  as  man;-  sons  As  I  have  years, 
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I  would  have  given  them  all.  .to  ostracism,  Kxile,  or  chains.  | 
1847  Gnu  n. '•'"•'•»•  IL  jixxi.  IV.  200  BythfcoMnciBni  citizen  ( 
w:is  IjanUhed  without  special  accusation,  trial  or  defence. 

2.  fig.  Banishment  by  general  consent;  exclu- 
sion from  society,  favour,  or  common  privileges. 

16..  DONNE  To  C'tess  of  Bedford,  '  To  have  written  then' 
22  Virtue  in  courtiers  hearts  Suffers  an  ostracism  and  departs. 
«*93  3  MAHSII  To  Congreve  on  '  Old  K.tchelor',  To  pass 
an  ostracism  on  poetry.  1827  HARK  Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1873)26 
A  sort  of  ostracism  is  continually  going  on  against  the  ln-,t, 
both  of  men  and  measures.  1870  M.  U.  CONWAV  Earthw. 
Pilgr.  ix.  120  The  social  ostracism  of  a  heretic.  1891  H. 
CROSIIV  Confirm,  to  World  28  Even  if  social  ostracism  be 
the  consequence. 

Ostracite  (fstrasait).  (Formerly  in  L.  form.) 
[ad.  L.  ostracitls,  a  stone  mentioned  by  Pliny,  a. 
Gr.  or/T/)oi/«'rr;!.earthen,  testaceous,  f.  uarpaiiov  shell : 
see  OSTHACKAN.]  A  fossil  shell  of  a  species  or 
genus  allied  to  the  oyster. 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  629  As  for  Ostracites,  it  took  the 
name  of  an  Oystre  shell,  which  it  doth  represent.)  1653 
CuLrcp»R  rliarm.  I.ondin.  54  Ostiocites,  a  drachm  of  it 
taken  in  ponder  provokes  the  terms.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh. 
113  On  Cowley-common  we  find  nothing  but  Ostracites. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Ostracites,  in  natural  history, 
a  name  given  by  authors  to  the  fosslle  oisters,  common  In 
many  parts  of  England.  185*  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav. 
1.  vi.  204  In  the  greatest  part  [of  the  beds)  the  cardites,  the 
tuibinites,  the  Ostracites.  .are  found. 

II  Ostracitis  (fstrasai-tis).  [a.  L.  ostracitis 
(Pliny),  a.  Gr.  or/Tpa/aris  cadmia,  calamine,  f. 
offTpaxov :  see  prec.]  A  kind  of  calamine  ad- 
hering to  furnaces  in  which  copper  is  melted. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Ostracitis,  a  sort  of  Crust  that  sticks  to 
Furnaces,  where  Brass-Oar  is  melted.  1891  Syd.  Sec.  Lex., 
Ostracitis,  an  earth  of  cadmium,  from  us  resemblance  to 
the  surface  of  a  shell. 

Ostracize  (c'strasaiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  oarpauiffiv, 
f.  oorpaKov  earthen  vessel,  tile,  potsherd  :  see  -1ZE.] 

1.  trans.  (Gr.  Hist.)  To  banish  by  voting  with 
potsherds:  see  OSTRACISM  i. 

1850  GROTF.  Greece  n.  Ixvii.  VIII.  478  Damon  was., 
rendered  so  unpopular  at  Athens,. .that  he  was  ostracised. 
1866  KELTON  Anc.  fr  Mod.  Gr.  II.  i.  vi.  109  Two  Athenian 
statesmen,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  united  to  ostracize  Hyper- 
bolus,  a  lamp-maker, .  .and  by  ostracizing  him  they  ostracized 
ostracism  itself. 

2.  fig.  To  banish  or  expel  as  by  ostracism ;  to 
exclude  from  society,  favour,  or  common  privileges. 

1649  MARVELL  DeathLd.  Hastings •&  Therefore  the  Demp- 
cratick  Stars  did  rise,  And  all  that  Worth  from  hence  did 
Ostracize.  1803  Ellin.  Rev.ll.  142  Conjurors  who . .  endeavour 
to  ostracise  this  submarine  invader.  1853  BHIGHT  Sp.  Peace 


drunken  and  violent  habits  of  his  wife. 

Hence  O'straclzed ///.  a.,  Ostracizing  vol.  so. 
and  ppl.  a. ;  also  O  st  r  acizable  a. ,  capable  of  being 
ostracized  ;  O'stracizer,  one  who  ostracizes. 

1847  GROTF.  Greece  n.  xxxi.  IV.  210  Kleisthenes  _did  not 
permit  the  process  of  ostracising  to  he  opened  against  any 
one  citizen  exclusively.  1849  ^'"-  "''•  V'  '7*  l  he  °strac'sed 
Aristeides  arrived  at  Salamis.  1854  Klackw.  Mag.  LXXV. 
255  He  wrote  his  own  name  on  the  ostracising  shell.  x86a 
All  Year  Round  Christm.  No.  35  He  ..covertly  threw 
handfuls  of  grain  to  the  ostracised  cockerels.  1876  T.  HARDY 
Ethelberta  II.  3  A  mover  in  circles  from  which  the  greatest 
ostraciser  of  all  is  servitude.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  1 1  Sept. 
7/3  Our  ostracizable  Electors. 

Ostraco-,  before  a  vowel  ostrac-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  umfa.Kav  hard  shell.  Hence 

O'stracorte  rm  [Gr.  dorpaKoSepji-os]  a.,  having 
a  bony  integument  or  external  skeleton;  sb. 
an  ostracoderm  fish;  so  O'Stracode'rmal  a., 
O  stracode  rmous  a.  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857), 
O^stracode-rmatous  a.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Ostra- 
co logy  [see -LOGY],  conchology  (Mayne)  ;  hence 
O  stracolo-gical  a.  O'straoopho^re  [Gr.  -0opos 
beat  ing],  a  member  of  the  Ostracophori,  a  Palaeozoic 
sub-class  of  fishes  (Funk);  so  Ostraco-phorons  a. 
O'stracopo  d,  a  member  of  the  Ostracopoda,  an 
order  of  entoinostracous  Crustacea  ;  so  Ostraco'- 
podousa.,  belonging  to  the  Ostracopoda  (Mayne). 
Ostraco 'stean  [(jr.  uanov  bone]  a.,  pertaining  to 
the  Ostracostei,  a  group  of  extinct  placoganoid 
fishes ;  sb.  a  fish  belonging  to  this  group ;  so  Ostra- 
co'stcous  a.  O'stracotlie-re  [Gr.  9rip  animal],  an 
ostracocle  crustacean. 

1876  tr.  Beneden's  Anint.  Parasites  17  Since  the  molluscs 
live  only  on  vegetable  substances,  while  the  Ostracotheres 
feed  entirely  on  animal  matter.  1898  A.  S.  WOODWARD 
Vertebr.  Palxanl.  5  The  simplest  Ostracoderms  (Hetero- 
stracil  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Devonian,  and 
exhibit  no  bone-cells  in  any  part  of  their  dermal  armour. 

Ostracode  (^strakJud),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  Gr. 

or/Tyw/Kuo'ijs:  see  -ODE.]     a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 

Ostracotia  or  Ostracopoda,  an  order  of  cntomostra- 

cous crustaceans,  b.  sb.  Amemberofthe  Ostracoda. 

1865 .1  themtum  No.  1083.  57 1/2  The  little  modest  oslracods 

and  phyllopods.     1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  I.  196  Small 

(Kti.icixle  Crustacea  ..  as  fossils  ..  extend  from  the  Lower 

Silurian  period  up  to  the  present  day.     1888  ROLLKSTON  & 

JACKSON  Aniui.    Ufa  5^4   The   <-ye   is   moveable  ..  in   the 

OSM.L.  ode  Cyprhiiitiiic.     1002  Bain,  A"<f.  Jan.  194  They 

found  ..  a  living  ostr.icude. 

So  Ostraco  dal,  Ostraco  dons  ad/s. 

1887  11.  11.  HowoRTll  Mamiiutk  .y  Flood  372  The  ostra- 
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coda!  f;mna..in  the  seas  of  Australia  and  the  Malay 
1'i-iiinsula. 

Ostracoid  (fstrakoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  (Jr.  type 
'uarpaKOfioris  -  ioT/Munuirjs  OsTBACODE  :  see  -DID 
and  -ODE.]  (See  qnots.) 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ostracoides,  resembling  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  shell :  ostracoid.  1861  DANA  Eletii.  Geol.  193 
The, earliest  of  the  bivalve  Crustaceans — very  small  species 
having  the  body  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell  somewhat  like 
a  clamshell,  whence  the  name  Ostracoid. 

fO'Stracy,  obs.  erron.  form  for  OSTRACISM. 
1570-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  456  The  Ostracy  devised 
was  for  men  of  noble  fame. 

Ostrage,  obs.  form  of  OSTRICH. 

Ostray,  obs.  form  of  ASTRAY,  adv.  and  a. 

Ostre,  var.  HOSTBY  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  OYSTER. 

Ostreaceous  (pstri^-jas),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*oslreace-us,  f.  ostrea  oyster  :  see  -ACEOUS.J  Of 
the  nature  of  the  oyster  or  its  shell ;  resembling, 
or  proper  to,  an  oyster  ;  oyster-like  ;  ostraceous 

1678  CUDWORTH  luttll.  Syst.  i.  v.  700  That  outer  vestment, 
of  the  Terrestial  Body  (styled  in  Plato  TO  b<rrpii>&ts,  the 
crustaceous  or  ostreaceous  Body).  1833  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XXXVIII.  223  His  very  life  and  being  maybe  said  to  have 
been,  in  a  great  degree,  ostreaceous. 

Ostreaculture :  see  OSTREICULTURE. 

Ostreal  (<vstnal),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ostrea  oyster 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oysters. 

1847  Illustr.  Lond.  Neivs  7  Aug.  93/1  The  days  when  poor 
Britain  enjoyed  but  an  ostreal  fame.  1884  Daily  hews 
25  July,  The  ostreal  resources  of  the  New  World. 

O'strean,  a.  rare.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.]   =  prec. 

1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIII.  546  Forms  of  ostrean 
happiness.  Ibid.  553  By  the  sudden  opening  and  closing 
of  their  valves  . .  the  ostrean  tribes  possess  the  means  of 
locomotion. 

Ostreger,  ostringer  (^stredjsj.p-strindssj). 

Forms :  5  ostregier,  5-9  -eger,  6  -iger,  7  -idger; 
7-8  ostringer,  ;6  oistrynger).  See  also  At'S- 
TBINGER.  [ME.  ostregier,  ostreger,  corruption- of 
OF.  ostmchier,  austruchier  (F.  autrucier,  autour- 
sier) :— late  L.  aiisturcdrius,  f.  ansturcus  (:— L. 
Asturicus  Austurian,  from  Asturia  in  Spain), 
also  austorius,  oslorius,  whence  OK.  ostour,  hostur, 
now  aiitttir  goshawk  :  cf.  OSTOUR.  For  ostringer, 
cf.  messenger,  passenger,  porringer,  wharfinger] 
A  keeper  of  goshawks. 

*  a  1400  MS.  Shane  2721  in  Harting  Iiitrod.  Perf.  Bk. 
Sparha-wkes  (1886)  p.  ix.  The  skoole  for  a  young  ostringer  or 
ftaulkener.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Bvb,  Thay  be  calde 
Ostregeris  that  kepe  Goshawkys  or  Tercellis.  1575  TUR- 
BEHV.  Faulfonrie  63  The  falconers  and  ostregers  have  to 
these  two  sorts  added  a  thirde  kinde.  16x4  MAHKHAM 
Cheap  Husb.  (1623)  155  All  Ostringers  doe  esteeme  plumage 
..to  be  the  best  casting  a  short-winged  Hawke  can  take. 
1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  A  usturcus,  a  Goshawk ;  whence 
we  usually  call  a  Faulkoner,  who  keeps  that  kinde  of  Hawks, 
an  Ostringer.  1867  OUIDA  C.  Castlemaine  (1879)  n  Fulke 
Ravensworth  brought  her  the  bird  from  the  ostreger's  wrist. 
Ostrei-,  ostreo-  (also  erron.  ostrea-,  ostra-, 
ostro-),  combining  forms  of  L.  ostrea,  ostreum, 
and  Gr.  oarpiov  oyster.  Hence :  O'Streiform  a. 
[-FORM],  having  the  form  of  an  oyster  or  of 
oysters.  O'streophage  (-fe'd.^),  Ostreophagist 
(-p-fadjist)  [Gr.  -<payos  eating],  one  who,  or  that 
which,  eats  or  feeds  upon  oysters ;  so  Ostreo'- 
phagons  a. ,  eating  or  feeding  on  oysters. 

1840  1'enny  Cycl.  XVII.  361/2  It  exists  also  in  the  "Ostrei- 
form  Gryphxx.  1895  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  369  The  Londoner's 
diet  might  be  thought  to  be  much  more  largely  ostreiform. 
1883  Daily  Tel.  29  Dec.  5/3  The  notorious  "oslreophage  . . 
were  he  to  look  in  at  a  few  of  the  West-end  oyster  shops. 
1841  Frasers  Mag.  XXIII.  463  Astonishing  the  natives, 
like  Dando  the  "ostreophagist,  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
•Ostreophagous.  i88»  Daily  News  17  Feb.  5/3  A  great 
advantage  to  the  ostreophagous  part  of  our  population. 

Ostreiculture  (fstrz'|ikt>:ltiiu).  Also  erron. 
ostr(e)a-,  ostreo-,  ostri-.  [f.  L.  ostrei-,  comb,  form 
of  ostrea  oyster  +  CULTURE.]  The  artificial  breeding 
of  oysters  for  the  market ;  oyster-culture. 

1861  HULME  tr.  Moauin-Tandon  n.  in.  169  Ostreaculture. 
The  artificial  production  of  Oysters  has  become  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  1863  Illustr.  Lond.  Neivs  n  Jan.  50/3 
The  operations  of  ostreoculture. 

Hence  Ostreicu'ltural  a.  ;  Ostreicn'lturist, 
one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  breed  oysters. 

1881  Daily  Tel.  18  Aug.  4/8  The  sensation  which  has  been 
caused  in  the  ostricultural  world  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction into  our  waters  of  Portuguese  mollusca.  1866 
Athenxum  No.  2032.  435/3  A  valuable  hint  for  ostrco- 
culturists.  i88a  A  merican  V.  88  The  theory  of  hybridation 
advocated  by  some  ostreiculturists.  1891  W.  K.  BROOKS 
Oyster  58  M.  Tripota,  one  of  the  veteran  ostraculturists. 

Ostreo- :  see  Ostrei-. 

O-streoid,  a.  rare-",  [f.  L  ostrea  oyster :  see 
I  -OID.]  Oyster-like.  (Mayne,  1857.) 

Ostreperous,  obs.  f.  OBSTREPEROUS.  Ostrey : 
see  OSTOUR  ;  also  obs.  f.  HOSTRY. 

Ostrich  J  ((P'stritf).  Forms  :  a.  3  ostrice,  4 
•icche,  4-5  -iohe,  4-6  -ydge,  4-7  -ige,  (4  -ig),  5 
-ych(e,  -yecho,  -ygge,  (host-),  6  ostrage,  (hos- 
tryge),  68  ostridge,  4-  ostrich  ;  5  oystryehe, 
6  -eche,  -ige,  oistrich^e  ;  7  oestrich,  -idge.  £• 
6  austrich,  astridge,  7  austridge,  -uch.  7.  5-7 
estriche,  5  -yche,  6  -itch,  -yge,  67  -idge,  -ige, 


OSTRICH. 

7  -edge,  -age,  (6  eestryohe,  7  eastrich).  [Ml-;. 
ostrice,  -iche,  a.  OK.  oslntre,  -uche,  mod.K  an- 
tniche  =  Sp.  avestruz,  Pg.  abestruz :— pop.I,.  avis 
struthio,  avistruthio,  from  avis  bird  +  late  1.. 
strfithio,  ad.  Gr.  orpovOltav  ostrich  (Greg.  Naz.).  f. 
arpovOos  sparrow,  ostrich ;  the  simple  L.  struthio 
gave  ME.  STHUCION  :  cf.  Pr.  estrus,  It.  struzso. 

In  classical  Gr.  the  bird  was  called  commonly  b  uryac 
<rrpov06c,  or  simply  crTpovftdt ;  also  <rrpou0o«afii)Ao$,  whence 

the  cl.L.  struthiocattlilus  STRUTHIOCAMKL.) 

1.  A  very  large  ratite  bird,  Struthio  fame/us,  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  Struthio  and  the  family 
Slrulhionidat,  inhabiting  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa 
and  Arabia  ;  it  is  the  largest  of  existing  birds. 

The  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  bird,  real  and  fabulous, 
have  afforded  much  scope  for  proverb  and  allusion  ;  such  are 
its  indiscriminate  voracity  and  its  liking  for  hard  substances, 
which  il  swallows  to  assist  the  gizzard  in  its  functions  j  its 
supposed  want  of  regard  for  its  young,  its  eggs  being  partly 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  it  deserts  its  nest ;  and  the  practice  attributed  to  it  of 
thrusting  its  head  into  the  sand  or  a  bush  when  being  over- 
taken by  pursuers,  through  incapacity  to  distinguish  between 
seeing  and  being  seen. 

a.  11225  Ancr.  R.  132  J>e  steorc  [v.r.  ostrice]  uor  his 
muchele  flesche  makeo  a  semblaunt  uorte  vleon,  (4  beatcS 
|>e  hwingen.  1382  WVCLIF  Lam.  iv.  3  Cruel,  as  an  ostrich 
{1188  ostrig]  in  desert.  1388 —  Job  xxxix.  13  The  fethere 
of  an  ostriche  [1382  strucioun).  1481  CAXTON  Myrrour 
n.  xvi.  101  The  hostryche  by  his  nature  etelh  well  yron. 
"S5S  EDEN  Decades  317  Theyr  fiete  and  legges  are  lyke 
the  legs  and  fiete  of  the  foule  cauled  the  oystreche.  1584 
COCAN  Haven  Health  ix.  (1636)  33  Rusticks,  who  have 
stomacks  like  Ostriges,  that  can  digest  hard  yron.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  11.  139  Swift  horses  . .  of  sufficient  speed  to 
overtake  an  Ostridge.  1719  YOUNG  Paraphr.  Job  Wks.  1757 
I.  Ill  Who  in  the  stupid  Ostrich  has  subdu'd  A  parent's  care, 


155  The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  pods  and  seeds  of 
different  kinds  of  leguminous  plants. 

f.  1580  Lvi.v  £»/AKM  (Arb.)  341  It  fareth  with  me.. as 
with  the  Austrich  lea.  1582  Ostridge),  who  pricketh  none 
but  hir  selfe,  which  causeth  hir  to  runne  when  she  would 
rest.  1594  lit  PI.  Contention  (1843)  63  He  make  thee  eate 
yron  like  an  Astridge,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great 
pinne.  1613  Someth.  Written  by  Occas.  Accid.  Rlacke 
friers  14  Like  the  Austridge,  who  hiding  her  little  head, 
supposeth  her  great  body  obscured.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel 
23  Yet  ought  the  Clark  of  the  Work  to  be  discreet  in  the 
distributing  them  (nails)  to  some  Carpenters,  whose  pockets 
partake  much  of  the  Austmches  stomacks. 

y.  1460  Will  of  Tame  (Somerset  Ho.),  Ciphum  cum 
esterige-feders.  1467  Maim.  #  Househ.  Exf.  (Roxb.)  403  My 
mastyr  paid  for  an  estryche  federe . .  v.  j.  a  1519  SKELTON 
P.  Sparmiic  478  The  estryge,  that  wyll  eate  An  horshowc  so 
great.  1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  B  ij  b,  Twil  digest  a  Cathedral 
Church  as  easihe,  as  an  Estritch  a  two  penie  naile.  1646 
To  Mr.  Hall  on  his  Detractors  in  J.  Hall's  Poems,  Such 
plumed  Estrages.  1649  LOVKLACE  Poems  53  Eastrich  !  Thou 
fcatherd  FooTe,  and  easie  prey,  That  larger  sailes  to  thy 
broad  Vessel!  needst.  1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  (17=9)  HI-  397  We 

!    saw  a  great  many  of  these  Estridges. 

b.  Applied  to  the  rhea  of  South  America,  a  ratite 

j    bird    resembling   the   ostrich   in   appearance   and 
habits  ;  more  fully  American  ostrich. 


the  gizzard.    1839  DARWIN  Narr.  Voy.  Adv.  ft  Beagle  III. 

[    105  The  ostrich .  .although  so  fleet  in  its  pace,  . .  falls  a  prey 

|     ..to  the  Indian  or  Gaucho  armed  with  the  bolas.    1845  — 

!    Voy.  Nat.  i.  ( 1 852)43  We  saw  many  Ostriches  (Struthio  rhea). 

2.  a.  attrib.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ostrich  or 

ostriches ;    ostrich-like :    esp.   in  reference  to  the 

alleged  habits  of  the  ostrich  ;  see  above. 

1603  DEKKER  Wonderfull  Yfare  Dijb,  So  hungry  is  the 
Estridge  disease,  that  il  will  deuoure  euen  Iron.  1635 
QUARLES  Kmbl.  iv.  i.  (1718)  too  When  th' ostrich  wings 
of  my  desires  shall  be  So  dull,  they  cannot  mount  the 
least  degree.  1658  WALL  Comm.  Times  63  Estridge  Con- 
sciences, that  can  digest  Iron  but  not  straw.  1681  1.  FLAT- 
MAN  Hcraclitus  Ridcns  No.  40  (17131  II.  9  What  a  kind  of 
Ostrich  Faith  they  must  have,  who  can  believe,  that  the 
Evidence  . .  should  so  palpably  betray  themselves.  1808 


1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xxx.  (1878)  237  [They  1 
themselves  in  their  berths  in  order  to  get  a  sort  of  ostrich- 
safety.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Sept.  1/2  The  facts  . .  are  too 
damning  to  leave  much  room  for  an  ostrich  policy. 

b.  Comb.,vs>ostrich-brecJing,-egg;  ostrich-eyed, 
-like  adjs. ;  f  ostrich-camel,  an  old  name  of  the 
ostrich  (after  L.  struthiocamelus) ;  ostrich-farm, 
a  farm  on  which  ostriches  are  reared  for  the  sake 
of  their  plumes  ;  ostrich-farming,  the  rearing  of 
ostriches ;  ostrich-fern,  the  fern  Onoclea  struthio- 
pterit  (S.  germanica)  ;  ostrich-tip,  the  tip  of  an 
ostrich-feather.  Also  OSTRICH-FEATHER,  -PLUME 

1875  S.  Africa  220  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  •ostrich- 
breeding  was  successfully  tried  in  Algeria.  1607  TpPSEU. 
Four.f.  Beasts  (1658)  80  His  feet  like  an  -Ostr.ge-Camels. 
,653  H.  COC.AN  Divel.Sic.  104  Creatures  of  a  mixtnatu 


OSTRICH. 

Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  q)  XVIII.  63/2  The  great  mercantile 
value  of  Ostrich-featliers  . .  led  to  the  formation  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  .of  numerous  '  *Ostrich-farms '.  1875  5.  Africa  223 
•Ostrich  farmers,  in  domesticating  the  bird,  have  apparently 
a  regard  to  moral  training.  Ibid.  220  It  is  difficult  to  say 
who  was  the  first  to  begin  "ostrich-farming  at  the  Cape.  1882 
Garden  16  Sept.  258/3  The  hardy  Ferns  are  a  grand  feature, 
particularly  the  large  groups  of  the  "Ostrich  Fern.  1634 
S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.Pl.  1. 307  *Estridge-llke, 
To  digest  Iron  and  Steele.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XL1V.  294/2 
It  is  ostrich-like,  it  is  suicidal,  to  ignore  the  tact  of  its  dis- 
appearance. 1895  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Apr.  761  Among  the 
existing  ostrichlike  types  we  have  the  Apteryx.  1888  Lady 
25  Oct.  37,8/2  A  . .  very  fashionable  hat  . .  with  ribbon  loops 
and  "ostrich  tips. 

Hence  O'strichism  (nonce-wd.),  the  policy  ot 
hiding  the  head  like  an  ostrich. 

1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  59/1  The  Marquis  adopted  the  cele- 
brated system  of  ostrichism,  and  hid  his  head. 

t  O'Strich  a,  a  corruption  of  ESTRICHB,  eastern 
kingdom  or  country  (q.  v.).  Ostrich  board  = 
ESTRICHB  board ;  Ostrich  wool,  a  kind  of  wool 
formerly  imported  from  Eastern  countries. 

1449  Will  of  W.  Bruges'm  Wardr,  Ace.  Edw.  7^(1830) 
Gloss  I  ordeyn  that  the  ij  chapelles.  .be  closed  wyth  ostrich 
boarde,  and  clere  storied.  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IV 
(1830)  131  Cupborde  of  ostriche  horde  j.  [1720  STRVHE 
Stow's  Srirv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xv.  326/2  The  Estridge  Wools, 
that  is,  the  Wools  imported  from  the  East  Countries,  a 
coarser  Sort,  amounted  not  to  two  hundred  Weight.]  1812 
I.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  311  Ostrich,  or  Estridge 
Wool  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Beaver  in  the  manufacture 
of  Hats.  It  is  usually  imported  from  Germany,  the  Levant, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

O'strich-fea:tb.er.    Also  5-7  estrioh-. 

1.  A  feather  of  an  ostrich,  esp.  one  of  the  long 
curly  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  or  tail  used  as 
a  personal  ornament  or  for  decorative  purposes. 

1460-7  [see  OSTRICH  i  yl  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  14  He  . . 
wered  ane  estryche  feder.  ?ci475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  226 
Oystryche  fethers  of  dy vers  hewe.  a  1529  SKELTON  Bowge 
oj  Court  366  An  eestryche  fedder  of  a  capons  tayle  He  set 
. .  vpon  his  hat  alofte.  1629  L.  OWEN  Spec.  Jesuit.  61 
Hauing  brought  with  him  a  present  of  Parots  and  Estrich- 
feathers.  (11771  GRAY  in  Corr.  (1843)  213  No  one  who  had 
less  than  ^100  a  year.. was  to  wear  satin,  damask,  ostrich 
feathers.  1868-82  CUSSANS  Handbk.  Heraldry  (ed.  3)  ix.  134 
The  Ostrich-feathers  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Red  and  White  Koses,.zre  examples  of  Badges  familiar  to 
every  student  of  English  History. 

Comb.  1530  PALSGR.  250/1  Ostrydge  fether  sellar.  1813 
Examiner  n  Jan.  22/1  S.  Butler, ..  ostrich-feather-manu- 
facturer. 

f2.  ?A  marking  or  brand  on  a  horse,  resembling 
a  feather  of  an  ostrich.  Obs. 

1672  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  657/4  A  Bay  Mare  about  six  years 
old,. .with  an  Estrich  Feather  on  the  near  side,  and  a  black 
List  down  the  Buttock.  i68s  Ibid.  No.  2524/4  A  bright  Buy 
Horse  with . .  three  Estery  Feathers,  one  at  his  breast,  and 
one  at  each  side  of  his  Neck. 

Ostrich-plume.     [See  PLUME.] 

1.  An  ostrich-feather,  or  a  bunch  of  two  or  three 
feathers. 

[1436  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  IV. 679  In  ornamento  plumarum 
de  hostriche.]  1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  xix.  (1874)  VI.  263  In  my 
light  chariot,  .deckt  with  Estrich  plumes,  c  i8ao  S.  ROGERS 
Italy,  Brides  of  Venice  29  A  fan,  that  gently  waved,  of 
ostrich-plumes.  1865  J.  H.  INCRAHAM  Pillar  of^Fire  (1872) 
321  White  horses.. richly  caparisoned,  and  with  ostrich, 
plumes  nodding  on  their  heads. 

2.  a.    The   plumularian   hydroid    Aglaophenia 
strnthionides.     b.  attrib.  Applied  to  a  variety  of 
Chrysanthemum. 

1891  Daily  News  19  Oct.  3/5  A  curious  variety  of  chrysan- 
themum. . .  American  growers  have  described  it  as  the  ostrich 
plume  variety.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Oct.  7/1  Ostrich-plume 
chrysanthemum,  which  does  not  often  come  to  perfection  in 
this  climate. 

Ostrich-plumed  a. ,  decked  with  ostrich-plumes. 

Mod.  Newspr,  Large  white  ostrich-plumed  hats. 

Ostridge,  -ige,  Ostridger,  -iger,  obs.  ff. 
OSTRICH,  OSTREGER.  fOstridge-keeper,  Obs., 
a  keeper  of  goshawks,  an  OSTREGEB. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  Iv,  Before  them  stood  the 
falconrie,  managed  by  Ostridge-keepers  and  Falconers. 

Ostrie,  Ostringer :  see  HOSTRY,  OSTREGER. 

t  Ostri'ferous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ostrifer  (?  for 
*ostreifer,  f.  ostrea  oyster)  :  see  -FERGUS.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ostriferous,  that  beareth,  or  brings 
forth  Oisters. 

II  Ostrog  (pstrp-g).  [Russ.  ociporb  stockade, 
blockhouse,  f .  o  =  oGL  about  +  CTepeiB  to  guard.] 
A  house  or  village  in  Siberia,  surrounded  by  a  pali- 
sade or  wall,  and  serving  as  a  fort  or  prison. 

1764  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg:  5/2  Under  the  name  of  Ostrog,  is 
understood  every  habitation  consisting  of  one  or  more  huts, 
all  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  or  palisado. ..The  Cam- 
chatcans  live  in  these  huts  all  the  winter.  1790  Cook's  l-'oy.Vl. 
3191  The  principal  merchants,  .reside  either  at  Bolcheretsk, 
or  the  Nishnei  Ostrog.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp, 
I.  356.  1833  R.  PINKERTON  Jtassiasis  From  the  ostrog  we 
proceeded  to  the  town  hospital. 

Ostrogoth  (p'strogpb).  [f.  late  L.  Ostrogothi  pi., 
f.  OHG.,  OS.  ostar  eastward,  in  the  east  :-OTeut. 
*aust(a}r :  see  GOTH.]  An  East  Goth ;  a  name 
given  to  the  division  of  the  Teutonic  race  of  the 
Goths  which  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  c.  con- 
quered Italy,  and  in  493,  under  Theodoric,  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  which  continued  till  555. 
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1647-8  COTTERELL  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  3  Famous 
incursions  of  the  Ostrogoths.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  <J-  //. 
Isl.  II.  54  Four  dynasties  which  successively  ruled  that 
country, — Odoacer's,  the  East-Goths  or  Ostrogoths,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Franks. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

a  1859  WHEWKLL  Germ.  Arc/lit.  Pref.,  Some  traced  the 
pointed  arch  to  the  countries  of  the  East ;  and  these 
persons  were,  by  their  brother  antiquaries,  playfully  termed 
Ostrogoths. 

Hence  Ostrogo'tliian,  Ostrogo'thic  adjs. 

1684  H.  MORE  Answer 42  The  fourth  [trumpet]  is.. under 
the  seventh  Head,  viz.  The  Ostrogothian  Kings.  1815 
Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  56  This  coarse,  dark,  ostrogothic 
piece  of  mosaic-painting. 

Ostry,  -ye,  obs.  variants  of  HOSTKY. 

Ostrycch,  erron.  for  OSTOUR,  goshawk,  from 
association  of  OSTBEOEB  with  ostridge,  OSTRICH  : 

Cf.  OSTHIDGE-KEEPEH. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  238  Bryddes,  as  Ostrycches 
[F.  oustonrs],  Gerfacouns,  Sparehaukes. 

Ostylle,  obs.  form  of  HOSTEL. 

Ostyre,  obs.  variant  of  OYSTER. 

Osul,  Osyll,  obs.  ff.  OUZEL.  Oswego  tea: 
see  TEA.  Osyer,  obs.  f.  OSIEB. 

!;  Osyris  (c'siris).  Sot.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  oavpis, 
a  plant  identified  variously  with  Osyris  alba, 
Linaria  vulgaris,  etc.]  A  genus  of  shrubs  (N.  O. 
Santalaccx),  of  which  the  European  species  0.  alba 
is  a  broom-like  plant  with  narrow  dry  leaves,  small 
perigynous  flowers,  and  roundish  drupes. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  73  The  brothe  of  Osyris  dronken 
is  good  agaynst  y°  iaundes  or  guel  sought. 

Osyt,  obs.  form  of  used :  see  USE  z>. 

Oszer,  Oszil,  obs.  forms  of  OSIER,  OUZEL. 

-Ot,  suffix^,  repr.  F.  -at,  orig.  dim.,  but  the  diminu- 
tive force  is  often  lost,  as  in  ballot,  chariot, galliot, 
loriot,  parrot,  etc.  It  is  not  a  living  suffix  in  Eng. 

-Ot,  suffix  '2,  repr.  F.  -ote,  L.  -ota,  Gr.  -UITI/S, 
expressing  nativity,  as  'HTT^I/MUTI;*  Epirot,  native  of 
Epirus,  in  which  use  it  is  often  represented  by 
-OTE.  It  occurs  also  in  a  few  other  sbs.  of  Gr. 
origin,  as  helot,  idiot,  patriot,  zealot. 

Otacoustic  (<»tak«-stik,  -akau-stik^,  a.  and  sb. 
rare.  ff.  Gr.  ovs,  air-  ear  +  UKOWTIK-OS  ACOUSTIC  : 
cf.  Gr.  wTaKovaTrjs :  see  OTACUST.] 

A.  adj.  Used  to  assist  the  sense  of  hearing. 
1775  in  ASH.     1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Otacoustic  instrument. 

B.  sb.  An  instrument  to  assist  hearing,  as  an 
ear-trumpet. 

n  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  79  Matters 
of  fact,  which  we  see  or  heare  not  with  our  own  eyes  or 
eares,  but  as  with  perspectives  and  otacoustickes.  ^  1701 
GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  I.  v.  §  6  A  Hare,  which  is  very  quick  of 
hearing . .  is  supplied  with  a  Bony  Tube ;  which  as  a  natural 
Otacoustick  is  so  directed  backward  as  to  receive  the 
smallest  and  most  distant  Sound  that  comes  behind  her. 

So  Otacoivstical  a. 

1802  in  Spir.  Pub.  Jrnls.  VI.  348  With  a  few  of  my  ota- 
coustical  drops  [I]  have  so  entirely  recovered  him. 

li  Otacou  sticoil.  [mod.Lat.,  f.  as  prec.]  = 
prcc.  B. 

1615  TOMKIS  Albumazar  i.  iii,  O  let  me  see  this  wond'rous 
instrument.  Ron.  Sir,  this  is  cal'd  an  Otacoustieon.  1621 
BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  M.  ii.  iv.  (1676)  179/1  Otpcousticons  some 
speak  of  to  intend  hearing,  as  the  otherdosight.  1668  PEPVS 
Diary  2  Apr.,  I  did  try  the  use  of  the  Otacousti[cjon,  which 
was  only  a  great  glass  bottle  broke  at  the  bottom,  putting 
the  neck  to  my  eare ;  and  there  I  did  plainly  hear  the  dashingi 
of  the  oares  of  the  boats  in  the  Thames.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus' 
Rerutn  Mem.  II.  App.  443  Several  Kinds  of  Otacousticons, 
or  Instruments  to  improve  the  Sense  of  Hearing. 

t  O'taCUSt.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  Stacustes,  a.  Gr. 
tuTOKot/o-T^s  listener,  spy,  f.  ovs,  UIT-  ear  +  axova-r^s 
listener.]  A  listener,  an  eavesdropper  ;  a  spy. 

1632  HOLLAND  Cyrupaedia  118  Who.. should  as  Otacusts 
(or  priuy  Escourts)  listen  and  advertise  him  of  all  occurrents. 
a  1603  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  Prol.,  Something  ..  which 
the  Persians  of  old  esteemed  more  of  in  all  their  Otacusts. 

Otaliei'te  apple.  [Named  after  Otaheite,^  or 
Tahiti,  one  of  the  Society  Islands  in  Polynesia.] 
The  fruit  of  Spondias  dulcis,  a  native  of  Java, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Society  Islands  ;  it  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour,  the  rind  having  a  taste  like 
turpentine,  and  the  pulp  the  flavour  of  pine-apple. 

1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  247.  1887  Standard  16  Sept.  5/3 
The  carambola  and  the  Otaheite  apple. 

Otake,  obs.  corrupt  f.  OUT-TAKE,  except. 

Otalgia  (ffuttjs'ldgia).  Also  ota'lgy.  [a.  Gr. 
0170X710  ear-ache,  f.  o5s,  in-  ear  +  0X705  pain.] 
Ear-ache  ;  neuralgic  pain  in  the  ear. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Otalgia,  pain  in  the  ears.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  otalgia  usually  arises  from  an 
inflammation.  1836  SMART,  Otalgy.  1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear 
(ed.  2)  511  The  subject  of  otalgia  belongs,  strictly  speaking, 
to  the  middle  ear. 

Hence  Ota'lgic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  car-ache ; 
sb.  a  remedial  agent  for  ear-ache. 

1737  BRACKKN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  263  Opiates  are 
Ophthalmics,  as  well  as  Odontalaics,  Otalgics,  &c.  1842 
DUNGLISON  Mai.  Le.v.,  Otalgic  [adj.]. 

Otamy,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  ATOMY. 

Otary  (i«-tari).  [ad.  mod.L.  olaria,  f.  Gr.  ows, 
cur-  ear  :  cf.  Gr.  utrapos  large-cared.]  An  eared  seal ; 
a  member  of  the  Otariidx,  a  family  of  pinnipeds 
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having  small  but  perceptible  external  ears,  which 
includes  the  fur  seals  and  sea-lions. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1880  J.  A.  ALLEN  N.  Amer.  Pinnipeds 
225  The  largest  species  of  the  Otaries . .  are  Hair  Seals,  while 
the  smallest.. are  Fur  Seals. 

Hence  Ota-rian,  Otarine  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  otaries  or  eared  seals ;  Ota'riid,  a  member  of  the 
family  Otariidx  (see  above) ;  Ota'rioid  a.,  resem- 
bling or  akin  to  the  otaries  in  form  or  structure. 

1880  J.  A.  ALLEN  N.  Amer.  Pinnipeds  2  The  walruses 
are  really  little  more  than  thick,  clumsy,  obese  forms  of  f  the 
Otarian  type,  with  the  canines  enormously  developed.  ..The 
walruses  are  merely  elephantine  Otariids. 

f  Otas,  obs.  f.  octaves :  see  OCTAVE  i  a. 

c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  7862  Sakird  in  saint  lohn  otas. 

Ote,  Ote-mele,  -meel,  obs.  ff.  OAT,  OATMEAL. 

Ote,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  hole,  HIGHT  z/.1 

Ote,  obs.  corruption  of  wot  from  WIT  v.,  to 
know,  esp.  in  phrase  Cod  ote !  God  wot ! 

-Ote,  suffix,  another  form  of -OT  2,  repr.  ultimately 
Gr.  -dirr/s,  indicating  nativity,  and  forming  the 
names  of  inhabitants  of  places  in  or  near  Greece  ; 
e.g.  Candiote  (-of),  from  Candia,  Cypriote  (-of), 
from  Cyprus,  Sciote,  Suliote,  etc. 

Otem :  see  TOTEM.  Otemoste,  obs.  var. 
UTMOST.  Otcn,  corrupt  f.  hoten,  pa.  pple.  of 
HIGHT  zi.i;  obs.  f.  OATEN. 

t  Otenchyte.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  Stenchyta,  ad.  Gr. 
6TC7XVTJJS,  \.  CUT-  ear  +  «7xi5r?)s,  f.  i-yxi-tw  to 
pour  in.  In  mod.F.  otenchyle.]  An  instrument 
for  injecting  liquid  into  the  ears. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  369  To  infuse  the  said  liquour 
warme  into  the  eare  by  a  pipe  or  instrument  called  an 
Otenchyte.  Ibid.,  Expl.  Words  of  Art,  Otenchyte, an  instru- 
ment, deuised  for  to  infuse  or  poure  some  medicinable  liquor 
into  the  eares. 

Oter(e,  Oth,  othe,  obs.  ff.  OTTER,  OATH. 

II  OthsematOltia  (oJ>fmaW"'ma).  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  o5s,  on-  ear  +  H^MATOMA.]  Hsematoma  or 
vascular  tumour  of  the  ear. 

1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear  (ed.  2)  107  Othsematoma,  ha:matoma 
auris,  or  vascular  tumor  of  the  auricle.  187^  BURNETT  Ear 
247  Othjematoma,  or  blood-tumor  of  the  ear,  is  characterized 
by  congestion  and  heat  in  the  auricle. 

Hence  Othsemato-matous  a. 

1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  I.  388  The  othzmatomatous 
requires  special  mention. 

Otham,  othem :  see  ODAM  Obs.,  son-in-law. 

Othe,  ope,  ME.  f.  on  the  :  see  O  prep.1  b. 

Othenk,  var.  OFTHINK  Obs.,  to  repent. 

Hence  t  Othe-nking,  M.  sb.,  sorrow,  regret, 
repentance. 

1382  WYCUF  yndg.  xxi.  15  And  al  Yrael  greetli  sorowide, 
and  dide  othenkynge  vpon  the  slaujter.  —  Jer.  xviii.  10 
Othinking  Y  shal  do  [1388  Y  schal  do  penaunce]  up  on  the 
good  that  Y  spac,  that  Y  shulde  do  to  it. 

OtheOSCOpe  O''Jwsk0«p).  [f.  Gr.  wOtiv  to 
push  +  -axowoi  observing,  -SCOPE.]  A  modification 
of  the  radiometer,  devised  by  Sir  W.  Crookes,  in 
which  the  black  or  driving  surface  is  stationary, 
while  the  cooling  surface  is  movable. 

1877  CROOKES  in  Proc.  Roy.  Sac.  No.  180. 

Other  (o'Saj),  adj.pron.  (sb.).  Forms:  I  61Ser, 
6per,  2-5  o}>er,  inflected  opre,  4-  other.  Also 
3  Orm.  ojjerr,  3-4  o)>ur,  -eir,  -air,  -ier,  -ir, 
-ere,  -ure,  (5  -yr,  -ire),  4  oiper,  ooper,  4-5 
othur,  -yr,  -ere,  -ar,  4-6  othir,  oother,  -ir,  5 
othre,  5-7  oyer  ( =  oper),  6  wother ;  Se.  4 
uthyre,  -wthir(e,  -yre,  wyther,  ouper,  4-6 
uthir,  4-7  uther,  -ere,  6  vyer,  -ir  (  =  lifer,  -ir}, 
7  wther,  8-  ither.  Also  3  Orm.  oderr,  4-6  oder, 
-ir,  -ur,  -yr,  5  woder,  -ur,  6  Sc.  uder,  -ir,  6- 
north.  udder.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  6per,  oSer  = 
OFris.  ft  her  (oder,  ander),  OS.  SSar,  aSar,  andar, 
(MLG.,  MDu.,  LG.,  Du.  ander),  OHG.  ander 
(MHG.,  Ger.  ander],  ON.  annar-,  Goth,  anpar  - 
Skr.  dntara-s,  Lith.  aiilras,  and  prob.  L.  alter  :- 
OArya.n*an/eros;a.v/ord  formed  with  the  usual  com- 
parative suffix  of  adjs.,  in  Skr.  -tara-s,  Gr.  -ripo-s, 
L.  -ter,  Eng.  -ther,  in  -whether,  etc.  The  same 
root  appears  in  Skr.  an-yd-s  other,  different :  cf. 
L.  al-ius,  al-ter.'] 
A.  adj. 

fl.  One  of  the  two,  the  one  (of  two);  L.alter.  Obs. 

(This  is  an  OTeut.  sense  of  the  word,  found  also  with  OS. 
tHar  and  ON.  annar-.  The  suggestion  that  in  this  sense 
OE.  dUer  was  a  form  of  dmScr,  JKr,  ME.  OUTHER,  '  either ', 
1  one  or  other ',  is  erroneous  :  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
that  OE.  had  any  ffScr  except  that  which  was  identical  with 
Goth,  anfar,  ON.  anttar-.) 

<r8o3  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  III.  vii.  §  3  Him.  .wearb  ober  eaje 
mid  anre  flan  ut  ascoten.  Ibid.  iv.  i.  §  6  pa:r  wear3  Pirrus 
wund  on  obran  earme.  a  900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  26  June  106 
An  strati  . .  hine  lewundode  on  his  o3er  gewenge.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  ".  iv.  4  Her  other  leg  was  lame.  1596  Ibid. 
v.  xii.  36  A  distaffe  in  her  other  hand  she  had. 

(The  quots.  from  Spenser  are  evidently  archaic,  and  it  is 

possible  that  in  them  other  means  '  left '  like  Germ,  andv . ) 

fb.  Other  .  .  other:    the   one  .  .  the  other  (L. 

alter  . .  alter  . .)  ;  one  . .  another  (L.  alias  . .  alhis 

. .).    Only  In  OE. 

1897  K.  .(ELFHED  Gregory's  fast.  xl.  291  Oder  hira  wa» 
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haten  Timotheus,  ofter  Titus.  1900  Laws  of  *-K  If  red  Introd. 
c.  43  Nc  dcm  bu  oo'erne  doni  bam  wele^an,  oderne  bam 
eorman,  nc  oderne  bam  liofran,  and  oderne  bam  ladran  ne 
dcm  bu.  t  900  tr.  Jf.fi/a's  Hist.  u.  x.  (1890)  136  Cume  Jnirh 
obre  duru  in,  3urh  obre  ut  gewite. 

2.  That  one  of  two  which  remains  after  one  is 
taken,  defined,  or  specified;  the  remaining  (person, 
thing,  or  group)  of  two;  later,  also,  of  three  or  more. 
Usually  prec.  by  the  or  an  equivalent  demonstra- 
tive or  possessive  word  (e.  g.  his  other  foot,  the 
man's  other  name  or  names);  but  in  OE.  6}>er 
alone  could  have  this  sense. 

On  the  other  hand:  see  HAND  sb.  32  i. 

^893  K.  /Ei.i'RKn  Oros.  Contents  iv.  vii,  Hu  Gallic  wunnon 
on  Romano,  &  Fcne  on  obre  healfe.  Ibid.  iv.  vi.  §  a  Se  oder 
tmiMil  gdiimle  Dmliiis.  CQOO  Ags.  Ps.  (1'h.)  xlix.  21  Ue- 
twuh  be  and  binve  modor  suna  odrum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hont, 
43  He  wes  an  biscop  on  eoSre  Hue.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10679 
(Cott.)  On  ober  side  he  was  dredand  To  bring  a  custom  neu 
on  hand,  a  1415  Ibid.  3309  (Tnn.)  pis  obere  mon  my?te  not 
Miii  To  biholde  bis  fair  maydin.  1462  Coventry  ConstitM' 
lions  in  Ellncombe  Bells  ofLh,  ix.  (1872)  469  Ye  todurdekyn 
hhall  have]  ye  wodur  alffe.  a  1584  MONTGOMKKIE  Cherrte 
•V  Sine  44  The  turtle,  on  the  vther  syde,  Na  plesure  had  to 
play,  160$  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  ii.  81  But  (O  poore  Glouster) 
Lost  he  his  other  eye?  1615  SIR  W.  MURE  Misc.  Poems 
xiv,  2  His  corps  doth  heir  duelt,  Bot  qr  be  his  over  halfe  no 
man  can  tell.  1711  ADDISON  Sfiect.  No.  56  F  2  To  the  great 
Repository  of  Souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other  World. 
17*4  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  t.  48,  I  was  on  the  other 
Side  the  Elbe.  i8«  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  204 
The  other  member  for  the  county  of  Dublin  was  Colonel 
Patrick  Sarsfield. 
b.  Every  other,  every  second,  every  alternate. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxlv.  124  Forwhiche  raunsoune 
to  be  payed  eche  other  chalyce  of  englond  was  molte  and 
made  m  to  moneye.  1588  GREENE  Penmedes  21  Spending 
euery  other  day  in  such  sporte.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  309  Every  other  day  cleanse  both  the  wounds  and 
rols.  1713-13  SWIFT  Let.  to  Mrs,Dingley^  Ian.,  We  now 
resolve  to.  .have  a  committee  every  other  week,  1877  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  Introd.  13  Every  other  year  there 
was  a  revolution. 

f3.  That  follows  the  first;  second  (of  two  or 
more).  06s.  (exc.  as  in  b). 

^900  tr.  Bxda?s  Hist.  i.  xvi.  [xxvii.]  (1890)  64  paette.. 
feower  dselas  beon  scyle,  an  merest  biscope . .  oder  dael  Codes 
beowum,  biidda  bearfum.  c  1000  -ICi.iuu.  Gen.  ii.  13  Daere 
odrc  ea  nam.i  ys  Gion.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  214  xenim 
bysse  ylcan  wyrte  croppas,  aerest  bry,  set  obrum  saele  fif. 
cit75  Lamb.  Horn,  ii  pe  oder  heste  wes  Ne  haue  bu  bines 
drihtenes  nome  in  nane  ada.  c  1150  Gen.  $  Ex.  3642  On 
fiat  oder  twemide  dai,  of  3e  ode[r]  moned.  c  1400  tr.  Sccreta 
Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  72  Costome  ys  be  ober  kynde. 

b.  The  other  day  :  f  (a]  orig.  The  second  day, 
the  following  or  next  day.  T  (£)  The  preceding 
day,  yesterday,  (c)  Now,  a  day  or  two  ago ; 
a  short  time  ago,  recently.  So  The  other  nightt 
week)  etc.  Cf.  F.  tautre  jour. 

(a)  1154  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  1135  D{at]  ober  dei  ba  he  lai  an 
slep  in  scip.  c  1300  Hauelok  1755  Hauelok  . .  and  his  wif.. 
wel  do  wayten  al  be  nith,  Til  )>e  ober  day.  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  1190  Tille  they  at  myd-mete  was,  On  the  other 
day  at  none,  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  1005,  V.  and  thretty 
knyghlys  he  madd,  Be  that  odur  day  abowte  none.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  V'oy.  \.  xiii.  14  b,  The  other 
night  following,  we  came  to  an  anker  in  another  roade. 

$)  13. .  Cursor  M.  5672  (Gott.)  Wil  bu  me  sla  as  bu  did 
an,  bis  oder  day  [Cott.  bis  endir  dai]  ?  1664  PEPVS  Diary 
ii  Feb.,  Mr.  Falconer  came  ..  and  brought  her  a  present — 
a  silver  state-cup  and  cover.  12  Feb.,  Changed  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's state-cup,  that  he  did  give  us  the  other  day,  for  a 
fair  tankard. 

(c)  1421  HOCCLKVK  Complaint  309  This  othar  day  a  lamen- 
tacion  Of  a  wofull  man  in  a  boke  I  sye.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  112  The  ober  day,  J  told  ?ou  a  parcell  of  be  wose  in 
sleuihe.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  112  The  other  Night 
I  fell  aslcepe  heere  behind  the  Arras.  Ibid,  152  He.  .sayde 
this  other  day,  You  ought  him  a  thousand  pound.  1711 
STEELE  Sped.  No.  38  F9  A  short  Letter  I  writ  the  other 
Day  to  a  very  witty  Man.  179*  Gentl.  Mag.  17/2  In  com- 
pany  with  a  few  friends,  the  other  night.  1824  MEOWIN 
Convers.  Byron  (1832)  I.  201  The  Hartz  mountain-scene, 
that  Shelley  versified  the  other  day.  1885  Manch.  Even. 
News  6  July  a/a  They  played  a  match  the  other  day  against 
a  local  club. 

t  c.  Other  half  (lit.  second  half)  :  One  and  a 
half  (G.  anderthalb).  See  HALF  a.  2.  Obs. 

c  900  tr.  fizdas  Hist.  iv.  xxvi[i].  (1890)  360  Se  ilca  Eadric 
"v  i  iiealf  ^ear  bat  rice  haefde.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  939 
Ober  half  }er  we  abbeb  now  iwend  -  -  In  be  grete  se  of  occean. 
a  1300  Cu>sor  M.  16600  Half  feirth  of  eln  was  be  length, 
And  ober  half  be  brede.  c  1330  Florice  «V  BL  (1857)  216 

ther  half  hundred  of  riche  King,    c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Hitsb. 

.  687  A  strike,  or  other  half  a  stryke  Of  barly  mele.  c  1430 
Two  Cookery  4ks.  25  Take  ober  half  pound  of  Flower  of 
RySi  .iij.  pound  of  Almaundys,  half  an  vnce  of  hony. 

4.  \Vitli  plural  sb.  (in  OE.  and  early  ME.  6}re}  = 
the  remaining,  the  rest  of  the  ;  L.  exteri. 

<•  893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  Contents  v.  iii,  Hu  Craccus  se 
COOial  worm  wiH  ba  ooVe  consulas.     c  1050   ByrhtferWs 
Hand'-flc  m  Attftut  (1885)  VIII.  304  pis  ylce  understand  be 
•orum  (team.    1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1132  And  te  obre 
:e  men  be  ber  wacron.     1388  WVCLIF  John  xxi.  8  Symount 
I  etre.  .girte  hym  with  a  coote  . .  and  wente  in  to  the  see. 
fiat  the  othere  disciplis  camen  hi  boot.     15*6  TINDAI.E  Gal. 
3  And  the  wother  lewes  dissembled  lyke  wyse.     1593 
hHAKs.  Ven.  ff  Ad.  400  When  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
His-other  agents  aim  at  like  delight.     1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
i.  194  Satan.  .With  Head  up-lifi  above  the  wave,  ..his  other 
a  besides  Prone  on  the  Flood.     1861  ELLICOTT  Life 


source  as  did  the  other  Apostles. 
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5.  Existing  besides,  or  distinct  from,  that  already 
mentioned  or  implied  ;  not  this,  not  the  same, 
different  in  identity;  further,  additional. 

fa.  with  singular  sb.*  another;  l»  alius,  alter. 

<rooo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  Pref.  ii.  (1890)  4  O8oe  on  bysse  bee 
oftoe  on  o8re.  IHd.  6  jif  he  hwa;t  ymbe  <5is  on  oore  wisan 
Xemete.  971  BliM.  /font.  219  Eft  ^elamp  ober  wundor. 
^1175  Lamb.  //out.  3  Mid  his  apostles  and  ec  mid  oftere 
floe  manna,  fbid.q  A  hu  scoldeooermonncsgoddede  comen 
him  to  gode?  Ibid.  13  Ne  wilne  bu  cores  monnes  wif  ne 
nancs  binges  be  oore  mon  a$e.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  89 
Alse  he  doS  on  o5re  stede  on  his  speche. 

b.  with  sing.  sb.  qualified  by  ant  any,  some,  no, 
or  preceded  by  a  negative  expressed  or  implied. 

A  n  other  has  been  normally  written  since  c  1600  (often  also 
iii  earlier  times)  as  one  word,  ANOTHER  (q.  vA  In  ME.  also 
divided  a  not  her:  so  na  nother  =  none  other,  no  other. 

c888  K.  ^DLFHED  Boetk.  v.  §  i  Nan  ober  man.  971  Blickl. 
/font.  113  Sum  ..  bait  hine  swybor  lufode  bonne  aenij  obor 
man.  c  1000  MLVRIC  Horn.  I.  364  Helias  ..  o33e  sum  ooer 
wite^a.  c  1200  Vices  ft  Virtues  47  And  ec  sum  oSer  saule 
hit  wile  helpen.  ^1150  Owl  Sf  Night.  583  An  ober  jring  of 

^tch  mene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10663  $>a'r  husband  mai  i 
f  nan.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg,  Saints  xviii.  (Egiptiane)  618 
Athyre  enchesone  fand  I  nocht.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/,  461 
Housbondes  at  chirche  dore  she  hadde  fyue  Withouten 
oother  compaienye  in  youthe.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6033 
Ladyes..Ne  sekitti  never  othir  vicaire.  1560  WHITEHORNE 
Arte  Warre  ti573>  48  Other  thing  there  is  not  that  can 
\\ithholde  it.  1611  BIBLE  i  Cor.  xv.  37  It  may  chance  of 
wheat,  or  of  some  other  graine.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729) 

I.  88  As  if  they  had  no  other  place  m  the  World  to  live  in. 
1731  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  56  One  single  [movement]  can  its 
end  produce;    Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 
1795  Gentl.  Mag.  545/1  To  prefer  to  every  other  spot  the 
places  of  our  birth  and  education.    1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 

(1889)  I.  i  Such  history,  ..  more  than  any  other  branch  of 
literature,   varies  with  the  age   that  produces  it.      1857 
BUCKLE  Civiliz,  I.  xii.  668  A  boldness  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe, 

c.  with  pi.  sb.,  or  quantitative  sing.     (In  OE. 
and  early  ME.  6p(e]re) 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  vi,  Be  paere  sunnan  &  eac  be 
odrum  tunglum.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  145  Petrus  and  . .  obre 
Cristes  begnas.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  45  He  him  to 
genymb  seofun  oSre  gastas.  c  1175  Lamb.  flom.  125  He 
tahte  heom  pis  swulche  toforan  oSran  bingan.  c  1290  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  16/510  And  with  obur  melodies  al-so.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  101  Masons,  Minours  And  mony  oper  craftes. 
1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7  Among  obere..faire 
flonschers  and  hi^teres  of  wordes.  1457  Nottingham  Rec. 

II.  365  For  mendyng  of  a  bowt  and  oder  labors.    1483  Vul~ 
gariaabs  Terentiosg,  I  left  all  odyr  thynges  or  put  a  bakk. 
a  1548    HALL  Chron.,  Hen.    VUI  i6b,   Gonnes,  Bowes, 
Arrowes,  and  all  other  artilery.    1640-1  Ktrkcudbr.  W.>C. 
Min.-bk.  (1855)  63  Naither  by  thair  example  nor  by  thair 
dilligence  in  uther  things.    1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  49?  6 
When  they  are  in  other  Company  they  speak  and  act  after 
him.     17*5  RAMSAY  Gent.  Skeph.  iv.  ii,  To  London  court, 
or  ither  far  aff  parts.    183*  TENNYSON  Lady  of  Skalott  u.  i, 
Little  other  care  hath  she.     1850  GLADSTONE  Glean.  II.  74 
We  have  other  evidence  . .  how  deeply  he  had  drunk  . .  at 
classic  fountains.     1886  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  La?u  Rep.  32 
Chanc.  Diy,  28  The  same  observations  are  true  of  all  other 
contracts  similarly  circumstanced. 

d.  Archaic  and  obsolete  constructions. 
^Other  ally  other  many  (obs.)  :  =  all  other,  many  other. 

\Other  mo,  other  more  (obs.):  -  other(s)  besides.  Other 
such  (arch.):  now  generally  such  other(s).  Other  sixt  etc. 
(arch,  or  ih'al.),  ambiguous  :  —  the  (or  an)  other  six,  or  six 
other(s),  etc.  Other  the  king's  enemies  (arch.\  ambiguous : 
—  others,  (who  are)  the  king's  enemies,  or  other  enemies  of 
the  king. 

c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  l,  iv.  8  i  Hi  sefter  3aem  wacron  on 
ban  mastan  hungre  oSre  syfan  Xear-  Ibid.  iv.  x.  §  2  Eft 
wearb  ober  swelc  ren.  ^900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  xiii.  [xxiii.] 

(1890)  54  He  sende  Augustinum  and  odre  nionige  munecas. 
c  ioao  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  40  OSre  sijx  sealmas.   13 . . 
Guy  tt'arw.  (A.)  408  Bi  be  be  warned  ober  mo.    Ibid.  1149 
|'ou  art  me  leuest  of  ober  alle.    c  1489  CAXTON  Blanch.  121 
The  kynge  of  Fryse,  &  other  his  prysoners.      1511    Act 
4  Hen.  y/ffy  c.  20  Preamble,  Archbold  with  other  xl  out- 
lawes.    15*6  TINDALE  Matt.  xv.  30  Havmge  with  them  halt, 
blinde,  domne,  maymed,  and  other  many.     1542  Act  33 
Hen.  (•'///,  c.  27  Amonges  other  their  peculieractes.    a  1555 
PHILPOT  Exam.  \  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)4i6  Luther  and  other 
more  of  us.    a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \\.  (Arb.)  no  A  gr»t 
deale  of  the  Ciuill  lawe,  and  other  many  notable  bookes. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  246  In  their  roomes  placed 
other  his  owne  creatures.     1611  BIBLE  Gen.  viii.  10  He  stayed 
yet  other  seven  days,    a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  PY//(i683) 
531  To  joyn  with  Cardinal  Pool  and  other  the  Kings  Enemies. 
1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth.  564  A  retreat  for  St  Bridget 
and  other  nine  virgins.     1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  18 
With  other  the  great  men  of  Scotland.    1871  RUSKIN  Fors 
Clav.  x.  13  There  are,  indeed,  other  such  in  the  world. 

e.  In  this  sense,  other  may  be  construed  with 
than  (f  formerly  also  but}.     Cf.  6. 

1679  PEPYsZr/  to  Dk.  York  ft  May,  Without  any  alteration 
..other  than  whatisconsequential  to[etc.l.  X794PAi.EY£'r'/V/. 
(1825)  II.  143  It  does  not  appear  that  any  books,  other  than 
our  present  Scripture*  were  thus  publicly  read.  1866  ROCKIES 
Agric.  ff  Prices  II.  273  Gratuities  other  than  money  are  in- 
considerable. 1896  Law  Times  C.  410/1  The  acts  or  de- 
faults of  any  person  other  than  himself  and  those  claiming 
under  him. 

6.  Different  (in  kind  or  quality).  Const,  than 
(from,  t&tf).  (Se*  also  ANOTHER  4.) 

[OE.  expressed  '  different '  by  6}er  ..  dfier;  e.g.  ^897  K. 
ALFRED  Gregory*$  Past.  C.  ii.  28  Donne  hi  on  o3re  wisan 
libbaS  on  oSre  hi  Izra'fi- When  they  live  in  one  way  in  an- 
other (way)  thty  teach.]  a  1150  Qivl  4-  Night.  544  '  Nay, 
nay ',  sede  be  nihtegale.  '  pu  schall  ihere  icn  o^er  tale '.  1375 
BARBOVK  Bruce  \.  392  Hot  quha  in  battaill  mycht  him  se,  All 
othtr  contenance  had  he.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 67  i 
Ouber  vnderstondynge  bihoue^of  be  ryueres  of  Paradys,  l-.m 
auctours  writcb.  1570  BUCHANAN  Ane  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  , 


OTHBB. 

1    26  Yai  mc»nc  na  vyer  thcng  hot  yc  deid  of  ye  King.     I57o 

I.  HKI.I,  tr.  C,iAvV,  S,rm.  Dcd,  What  should  good  ,,T™ 
lookc  for  other  OTUMM  blind  Balamitcj.,  hut  such  cundemna- 
tion?    1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  100,  I  am  for  other,  then 
for  dancing  meazurcs.    1635  N.  R.  tr.  Camdcns  lint.  Kli±.  1  1. 
an.  l&ioBIn  ca.se  any  thing  other  than  well  should  befall  the 
Infant  King.     1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gin.  xxxiii.  4  I^iioinlu  of 
Loram  wrote,  that  there  was  no  other  a  faith  in  Abraham, 
then  in  Cicero.     1673  PH.  HENRY  Diaries  f,  Lett.  (1882)  261 
A  person  quite  of  otner  principles  from  her  former  husband. 
1779  MUKKK  Lett.,  to  A'.  Shack/elan  Corr.  1844  II.  275,  1  do 
not  know  how  I  could  wish  him  to  be,  ..other  than  what 
he  is.     1803  COLBRIDGE  in  Kegan  Paul  W.  Godwin  (1876) 

II.  95  It  could  not  be  other  than  pleasant  to  me.     1808 
SCOTT  Alarm,  n.  vi,  Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall. 
1877  M-  ARNOLD  Loft  Ess.  171  Quite  other  matters  from 
the  fundamental  matter  of  the  primitive  gospel     1879  K. 
HARRISON  Choict  Bits.  (1886)  51  This  Italian  poetry  is  in 
a  world  far  other  from  ours  of  to-day. 

t7.  Other  was  formerly  used  to  characterize 
things  as  of  a  different  kind  from  those  previously 
mentioned  :  e.  g.  other  sinful  men  =  other  men, 
who  are  sinful.  Obs. 

This  would  now  be  implied  by  its  omission  ;  in  modern 
use  the  insertion  of  other  implies  the  opposite,  viz.  that 
the  second  class  includes  the  first. 

cisSo  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  201  perfore,  as  ihu  crist  is  more 
worpi  than  obere  synful  men  [etc.).  c  1449  PF.COCK  Repr.  \\. 
x.  199  Both  preestis  and  othere  lay  men.  1481  CAXTON  God- 
fr'y  *•  33  Charyottes,  horses,  camels,  beuffes,  kyen.&  other 
smale  beestys.  ««o  RASTELL  Bk.  fiirgat.  n.  v,  The  lyfe 
of  man  is  more  laborous  .  .  than  the  lyfe  of  any  other  brute 
beste.  -'—  "—  •  •— 


other  Graces  weigh 'd.  1600  BBNTLEY  Phal.  506  It  was  im- 
mortal Vellum  . .  that  could  last . .  in  spite  of  all  damp  and 
moisture,  that  moulders  other  mortal  skins. 

B.  absol,t  pron.,  or  sb.  *  absol. 

f  1.  One  of  the  two,  the  one  ;  L.  alter.  Often 
followed  by  a  genitive  pi.  (Cf.  A.  i.)  Obs. 

1:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  m.  xi.  §  4  paer  wearft  Lcostenas,  oder 
heora  ladteowa,  mid  anre  flan  ofscoten.  Hid.  iv.  x.  §  5  para 
consula  obres  sunu,  Scipia  wses  haten.  Ibid.  vi.  iii.  §  3  |>a 
funde  mon .  .twa  cista.  .and  on  oberre  wjcs  an  xewrit.  Ibid. 
vi.  xxx.  §  3  pa  geselte  Galerius  n  cyning.ns  under  him  ;  ojwr 
wses  haten  Seuerus.  4900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xiv.  [xiii.] 
(1890)  438  Da  teah  heora  o<5er  for5  faexre  hoc.  971  Blickl. 
Hont.  169  Se  be  hzbbe  twa  tunecan,  selle  o^re  Sam  3e  nane 
naebbe.  c  1000  Leg.  Holy  Rood  101  jif  senig  man  wolde 
heora  oftrum  fylstan,  5act  man  hine  sona  gefenge.  c  1100 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  95  Two  berofle  ben  swiche  bat  no  man  ne 
mai  underfo  him  seluen  to  hcle  bute  he  haue  here  oder  on 
him.  13..  Cursor  M.  21949  Oober  [v.rr.  auber,  ouj»er,  oonj 
o  bam  we  most  forga,  For  mai  na  man  haf  heuens  twa. 

b.  In  OE.  after  was  used  anticipatively  to  intro- 
duce the  two  members  of  an  alternative ;  thus, 
cfter  {para  or  fauegra),  Me  . .  odde  . . ,  i.  e.  the  one, 
(of  these,  or  of  the  two)  either . .  or . . .  (Cf.OuxHEB 
a.  and  pron.  i  b  for  similar  use  of  OE.  duifter,  dder.} 

<r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xi.  §  i  For  bam  ober  twexa,  o33e 
hie  nzefre . .  becumad,  o33e  hi . .  naefre . .  (Niirh wuniao.  c  893 
—  Oros.  i.  x.  |  i  Him  sxdon  bxt  hie  oder  dyden,  oSbe  ham 
comen  odde  hie  him  woldon  oderra  wera  ceosan.  c  1000 
Eccl.  Inst.  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  412  Wite  he  baet  oder  dara, 
odde  he  sceal  dacs  hades  bolian,  odde  hit  gebetan. 

t  o.  Other  . .  other  =  the  one  . .  the  other,   Obs. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  107  Daet . .  se  oSer 
beo  ara;red  from  Szm  oVVum.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  171  Ober 
.  .is  se  aeresta  apostol,  ober  se  nehsta.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gen. 
xl.  2  Dara  oder  bewiste  his  byrlas,  o3er  his  baecestran  [L. 
alter,  .alter}.  c\y*$LifeSt,Edmundthe KingQ\nE.E.P. 
(1862)  87  Hubba  was  bo)>er  ihote  :  &  bober  het  Hyngar. 

2.  The  other :  The  remaining  one  of  two ;  later, 
also  of  three  or  more.  ("Cf.  A.  2.) 

In  this  sense  esp.  contrasted  with  (the)  one :  see  ONE  18. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  i  Sume  men  sadden  bart  haer 
naeie  buton  twejen  daelas:  Asia,  &  baet  ober  Europe.  <  900 
tr.  Bxdn's  Hist.  Pref.  i.  1 1800)  2  jif  se  oder  nolde,  hu  wurd 
he  elles  geJaered?  c  1000  /KLIHIC  Gen.  xxix.  27  Hafa  bas 
ane  wucan  to  semacccan,  and  ic  £ife  be  ba  oore.  a.  1215 
Ancr.  R.  404  Al  so  as  on  neil  driued  ut  ben  oderne.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7017  pat  be  on  brober..in  nede  helpe^ 
bere  bat  ober.  a  1415  Cursor  M.  1578  (Trin.)  pe  brober  toke 
pe  oberes  wif.  c  1450  Boke  o/Cttrtasye  814  in  Babees  Bk., 
PC  vssher  ledes  bat  on  hed  ryjt,  po  aumener  bo  ober  away 
shalle  dyy.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII 15  When  bothe 
the  armyes  were  approchyng  to  the  other.  1697  DRYOEN 
Virg*  Georg.  iv.  143  One  Nionarch  wears  an  honest  open 
Face,.. That  other  looks  like  Nature  in  Disgrace.  1811  J. 
WILSON  IsU  of  Palms  n.  506  The  inward  now  Of  faith.. 
Each  from  the  other  hears.  1818  CKUISB  Digest  (ed.  2)  II. 
36  This  will  excuse  the  performance  of  that,  and  also  of 
the  other. 

t  b.  Instead  of  '  the  other  *  the  simple  other  was 
formerly  nsed  after  each,  either,  neither,  whether 
(rarely  after  one,  none],  Obs. 

Hence  the  extant  each  other,  and  the  obs.  either  otkert  as 
in  they  help  each  othtr,  Le.  each  [helps]  the  other:  see 
EACH  5^  EITHER  A.  2  d.  For  '  each  other  '  Sc.  also  used  each 
others,  L  e.  each  the  others,  one  another  (of  a  number). 

c8p3  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  i.  $  23,  &  swa  a:lc  scfter  odVum. 
IbiiL  n.  iii.  §  2  Heora  baer  aeg£er  oderne  ofslog.  Ibid.  m.  i. 
§  4  pact  nadcr  ne  mehte  on  obnim  sije  gersecan.  a  11*3 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  not  Loc,  hweder  ba;ra  xebroSra  oderne 
ofer  bide.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3332  And  hor  eiber  in  ober 
armes  mid  grete  ioye  horn  nom.  a  1330  Otuel  456  And 
either  hugh  on  other  faste.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii. 
(Machor)  1079  feme  can  alhir  wtfnre  kis.  c  1386  CHALCER 
T.  274  To  me  bat  am  thy  co*yn  and  th 


Knt.'s   T. 


. 

.  am  thy  co*yn  and  thy  brother 

Ysworn  ful  depe  and  ech  of  vs  til  ootlier.    <  1400  /. 
Kings  Cologne  57  Noon  of  hem  neuer  lot  bf. 

ne  noon  of  hem  knewe  obirs  IK 
comynfi.     a  1440  l-e  Marie  Arth.  2013  hr  culla  i 
other  slay  ne.    1  1450  SI.  Cut.  '  7  "07  pai  myght 
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unnethis  an  [=  one]  othir  se.  1523  LD.  KERNF.RS  Froiss.  I. 
Ixi.  83  They  wer  so  nere  togyder,  that  ech  of  them  vnder- 
stode  others  langage.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  4023  Atheris 
deand  in  vtheris  armis.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist. 

Jos.  F  Wks.  (1711)  97  They  mutually  entertained  and  feasted 
each  others  at  Christmas.  1657  SPARROW  Bk,  Com.  Prayer 
68  Priest  and  people  interchangeably  pray  each  for  other. 
t  c.  The  simple  other  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  (  each  preceding  one  (in  turn)'.  Thrice 
after  other,  thrice  in  succession.  Obs.  or  dial.  (Sc,). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5032  Ac  bo  vel  he  in  siknesse  and 
sorwe  vpen  oj>er.  1558  KENNEDY  Commend.  Tract,  in 
Wodrow  Misc.  (1844)  170  Our  Salveour  tnryse  efter  uther 
commendit  his  floke  to  St.  Peter.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for 
M.  iv.  iv.  2  Euery  Letter  he  hath  writ,  hath  disuouch'd 
other.  x66o  SHARROCK  Vegetables  17  The  nature  of  young 
tulip  roots  is  to  runne  down  dee;per  into  the  ground,  every 
year  more  then  other,  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serm.  ex.  (1742) 
VI.  1793  Controversy,  which  I  am  less  fond  of  every  day 
than  other. 

t3.  That  which  follows  the  first,  the  second. 
(Cf.  A.  3.)  Obs. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  An  baera  is  eorSe,  o5er 
wEBter,  (Sridde  lyft,  feorj>e  fyr.  cgoo  tr.  B&da's  Hist.  i.  xviii. 
[xxxiv.]  (1890)  92  Her  endaft  seo  jereste  boc  and  onginneS 
seo  o3er.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  26  Se  forma..  se 
o5er  ealswa  and  sebrydda,  ob  &one  seofoban.  c  1175  Lanil>. 
Horn.  37  Alra  erest  pu  scalt  gan  to  scrifte.  .bet  o5er  is  do 
bine  almesse  .  .  bat  bridde  is  bet  ^u  scalt  bi-wepen  pine  sunne. 
Ibid.  133  An  is  monnes  istreon,  bet  o5er  is  godes  word.  1340 
Ayenb.  17  pe  uerste  boj  of  prede  is  ontreuhe,  pe  oper 
onwor^hede,  be  bridde  ouerwenmge. 

4.  pi.  The  remaining  ones,  the  rest  ;  L.  cxteri, 
f  a.  In  form  other,  OE.,  ME.  of(e)re.  Obs. 

071  Blickl.  Hotn.  223  WECS  heora  sum  re5ra..3onne  ba 
opre.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  49  Da  o3re  cwaedon. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1374  |>a  ^eide  pus  pat  an,  &  elnede  be  oSre. 

340  Ayenb.  237  Hi  clenzep  and  ha^eb  be   opre.     £1477 

AXTON  Jason  8  b,  The  other  deffended  them  with  alle  their 

uissaunce.    1526  TINDALE  Rev.  xx.  5  The  wother  off  the 

eed  men  lyved  not  agayne.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  ii. 
71  Awaking  when  the  other  doe.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  i. 
§  9  The  best  groundwork  whereon  to  build  both  the  other. 
1661  STILLINGFL.  Ori?,  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  17  That  Space  wherein 
the  other  were,  is  made  empty.  1768  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xix. 
55  That  it  is  a  size  larger  than  the  two  other. 

£.  In  form  others.    (The  regular  mod.  form.) 

154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  67  b,  When  the  others.. 
addressed  theim  selfes  to  returne.  x6xx  BIBLE  Ezek.  ix.  5 
To  the  others  he  said  in  mine  hearing,  —  Dan.  vii.  19  The 
fourth  beast  ..wasdiuerse  from  al  the  others,  \Elswvhere 
the  other.]  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xviii,  The  cave  where 
the  others  lay.  1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  viii.  (1865) 
374  The  two  others  direct  our  thoughts  more  to  Judea. 

O.  Absolute  use  of  A.  5,  the  sb.  being  expressed 
in  the  context  :  a.  sing.  One  besides,  (d]  Without 
qualifying  word;  now  only  in  some  .  .  or  other,  one 
.  .  or  other,  (b}  With  an,  one,  any,  no  (none},  some. 

An  other  is  now  written  ANOTHER,  q.  v.  :  cf.  A.  5  b. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II  (Percy)  Ixxv,  That  dured  $er 
&  other.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccx.  193  The  barons 
sent  to  hym  o  time  and  other.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  493  To  one  idols  tuition  and  protection  or  other.  1625 
MILTON  Death  Fair  Inf.  55  Or  any  other  of  that  heav'nly 
brood,  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Banish'd  Virg.  203 
My  Mother..  was  by  some  one  or  other  counselled  to  send 
[etc.].  171*  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  446  P4  Some  time  or  other 
we  may  be  at  leisure.  xSpx  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  I. 
263  Hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  we  do  not  have  some 
visitor  or  other.  1877  SPURGEON  Serm.  XXIII.  55  God  will 
bring  His  people  out  of  the  trouble  some  way  or  other. 
Mod.  This  wool  is  too  dark;  have  you  any  other?  Use 
—  's  Soap  once,  and  you  will  use  no  other. 

b.  plural.  Other  things  or  persons  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  a.  In  form  other  (ME.  orig.  o}(e)re). 
Now  arch.  ;  chiefly  in  other  of. 

anoo  Gerefa  in  Anglia  (1886)  IX.  259  On  manegum 
landum  tilft  biS  redre  3onne  on  o3rum.  1297  K.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  29  Yles  per  bep  mani  on..  Ac  per  bep  at  uore  alle 
obere  pre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9293  Sum  luus  said  til  ober 
ban  Qua  herd  euer  sli  spece  o  man.  1484  CAXTON  Curtail  i 
Whiche  repute  thonoures  .  .  to  be  thynges  more  blessyd  & 
happy  than  other.  1637  Sc,  Prayer  Bk.  10  That  they  .  . 
should  be  abused  as  other  have  been.  1713  BERKELEY 
Guard.  No.  3  p  i  A  body  of  men  whom  of  all  other  a  good 
man  would  be  most  careful  not  to  violate. 

1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  Peiresc  i.  154  Other  of 
his  friends  and  rare  men.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Observ. 
Journ.  Naples  228  Elias  and  other  of  the  Prophets.  1798 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  II.  155  Some  other  of  the 
servants  and  dependants.  1826  R.  H.  FROUDE  Rent.  (1838) 
1  .  152  These  writings,  and  all  other  of  the  same  class.  1844 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  432,  I  know  two  other  of 
his  works.  1880  F.  G.  LEE  Ch.  under  Eliz.  I.  244  Like 
other  of  the  Protestant  prelates. 

3.  In  form  others.    (The  regular  mod.  form.) 

1537  NORTH  Gucuaras  Diall  Pr.  141  That  thy  thoughtes 
were  others  than  they  seemed.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1307  Of  tame  beasts.,  the  most  grosse  and  indociblc  of 
all  others,  namely  an  asse.  1609  —  A  mm.  Marcell.  337 
These  matters  abovesaid,  and  others  the  like.  1651  GATAKER 
P.  Martyr  \n.  Fullers  Abel  Rediv.  (1867)  I.  244  He  preached 
at  Rome,  Venice,  .and  in  others  the  cities  of  Italy.  1827 
HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1842)  I.  41  Loans  from  the  citizens  of 
London  and  others  of  her  subjects.  1868  MILMAN^"/.  Paufs 
344  In  others  of  his  sermons.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser. 
n.  340-1  In  Birmingham,  the  very  place,  of  all  others,  where 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  of  real  service. 
**  pronoun. 

6.  a.  sing.  --=  Another  person  ;  some  one  else  ; 
any  one  else.  f(a)  without  qualifying  word  (now 
expressed  by  ANOTHER).  Obs.  (b)  Qualified  by 
any,  some,  no  (iionc)^  one,  an. 

(a)  ayoo  Laws  of  sfclfrcd  Introd.  c.  19  gif  hwa  odrum 
his  cage  oSdo.  cgoo  tr.  Bsedas  Hist.  iv.  xxvii[i].  (1890)362 
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ponne  maessepreost  oSpe  oSer  in  tun  com.  ciooo  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  3  Earl  pu  pe  to  cumenne  eart,  o35e  we 
opres  sceolon  abidan?  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  pet  he  ne 
misclude  wiS  o6erne.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  43  Oder 
hadde  pe  gultand  ure  hlouerd iliesu crist  hitacorede.  a  1300 
Cursor-  M.  1974  Ifel  agh  naman  do  til  oper  For  ilkan  agh  be 
opier  broiler.  Ibid.  21927  Thoru  warmssing  of  obers  wrake. 
(1440  Jacob's  Well  180  It  was  operys  defaute,  &  nogt  myn. 
1596  DANETT  tr.  Comities  (1614)  342  Other  than  him  they 
haue  none  ouer  them.  1611  BIBLE  i  Cor.  xi.  21  Euery  one 
taketh  before  other,  his  owne  supper. 

(£)  c  1375  Cursor  M.  14306  (Fairf.)  He  wepped  sorer  ban 
any  oj>er.  c  1450  Merlin  L  19  Shall  eny  other  do  her 
duresse?  1611  SIR  W.  MURE  Misc.  Poems  i.  76  3it  woldst 
thou  teach  ane  oyer.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's  Life 
Pelresc  \,  191  The  work  should  be  dedicated  to  the  King, 
or  to  some  other,  who  would  thankfully  accept  it.  1811 
Qra  <V  Juliet  III.  208  It  is  plain,  .she  likes  some  other.  1828 
PUSEV  Hist.  Enquiry \.  izGnote,  Morgan  put  together  with 
greater  minuteness  than  any  other  the  historical  critical 
difficulties.  1881  W.  H.  MALLOCK  Rom.  \gth  Cent.  11.205 
It  was  none  other  than  [etc.]. 

b.  plural.    Other  persons,      a.    In  form  other 
(OE.  oSrt).  arch. 

^900  tr.  B&da's  Hist.  i.  xv.  [xxyi.]  (1890)  62  Se  cyning  eac 
swylce  betuh  opre  ongon  lustfullian.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  143 
Mid  hire  syndan  Codes  apostolas  and  obre.  c  1250  Gen.  fy 
Ex.  3633  O&ere  of  Sat  km,  Sette  he  hem  for  to  seruen 


3or-in.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  222,  &  silu'i  ascaynes  sone  & 
obere  pat  per  were,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  12 
God  gaf  hym  wittinge  Atoure  athire  of  prewe  thinge.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  \i88o)  19  $if  pei..maken  obere  more  sikyrly 
to  hopen  pus.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lint.  Man.  vi. 
(1885)  122  Lordes,  knyghtes,  &  sqviers,  &  ober.  1526 
TINDALE  John  vii.  12  Wother  sayde  naye,  but  he  deceaveth 
the  people.  Ibid.  41  Wother  sayde  :  This  is  Christ.  1581 
LAMBARDE  Riren,  n.  ii.  (1588)  102  Other  there  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  1607  R.  WILKINSON  Merchant  Royall 
Ep.  Ded.,  I  have  pleased  some  and  displeased  other,  a  1641 
BP.  MOUNTAGU  Actsfy  At  on.  (1642)  22  The  Heathen.,  (a  name 
comprising  all  other  but  themselves).  1870  FREEMAN  in 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  (1895)  II.  38  You  and  such  other 
as  I  may  catch. 

B.  Jn  form  others,    (poss.  pi.  others',  formerly 
others.}     (The  regular  mod.  form.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Feints)  29  With  operis  alse  in  J>e 
se  Rouande.  -1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  339  To  opirs  is 
govun  . .  discrecioun  to  knowe  spiritis.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  I.  602  Mony  nobillis  of  the  Pechtis..and  sindrie 
otheris  mo.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Luke  xx,  16  He  . .  wil 
let  out  his  vineyard  to  others  [previous  w.  other,  Rheims 
and  x6xi  others],  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xiv.  14 
In  lykwayis  dois  hir  beuty ..  Transcend  all  vbiris.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  164,  I  met  Lord  Bigot  and  Lord  Salisburie 
. .  And  others  more,  a  1599  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vn.  vii.  53  Where 
were  ye  borne?  Some  say  in  Crete  by  name,  Others  in 
Thebes, and  others  other-where.  1611  BIBLE  Matt,  xxvii.  42 
He  saued  others  [firev.  w.  other] ;  himselfe  he  cannot  saue. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  118  P  i  This  Woman,  says  he,  is 
of  all  others  the  most  unintelligible.  1738  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  I.  §  9  Others  indeed  may  talk.  1753  Inscription 
carved  on  No.  23  High  Street,  Haiuick,  All  was  Others. 
All  will  be  Others.  1789  BURNS  Let.  to  Blacklock  vii,  Not 
but  I  hae  a  richer  share  Than  mony  it  hers.  1894  H. 
DBUMMOND  Ascent  Man  38  Without  the  Struggle  for  the 
life  of  Others,  obviously  there  would  have  been  no  Others. 

7.  «  Another  thing;    something  else,  anything 
else;   no(n)  other,  nothing  else.     Obs.  or  arch. 

t:888  K.  >£LFRED  Boeth.  v.  §  3  Nat  ic  nauht  opres.  ^900 
tr.  Bxdas  Eccl.  Hist.  m.  viii.  [xi.]  (1890)  184  And  betweoh 
o6er  spraecon  heo  be  Oswalde.  c  xooo  in  Cockayne  Narrat. 
AngL  Conscr.  (1861)  7  Seo  wyrd  oft  oncyrreb  and  on  o3er 
hworfep.  a  1300  Sctrmun  viii.  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  2  Whar-of 
is  be  gen  til  man  of  eni  ober  ban  of  bis.  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
4147  (Cott.)  Quen  ruben  sagh  bair  was  nanober  Bot  [etc.]. 
71370  Robt.  Ctcyle  55  When  hyt  wolde  non  odur  be.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  C  viij  b,  All  be  he  of  his  parente  his 
afiynyte  or  other.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione  s  Courtyer 
in.  (1577)  Qivb,  [He]  Neuer  thinketh  vpon  other  but  to 
please  hir.  i68«>  R.  BUKTON  Eng.  Em/>.  Amer.  iv.  83  The 
Indians.,  thinking  no  other  but  I  had  saved  the  Indian's 
life.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  i.  iv.  §  40  'Tis  impossible  ..  to  find 
any  other  but  the  setting  of  Mankind  above  the  other  Kinds 
of  Creatures.  1755  Man  No.  49.  2  This  is  no  other  than 
insulting  a  person.  1846  TRENCH  JMirac.  xxxii.  (1862)  449 
Peter  was  not  likely  to  strike  with  other  than  a  right  good 
will.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  25  July  4/2  He  thought  he  could 
not  do  other  than  send  the  two  pnsoners  for  trial. 

8.  In  reciprocal  sense  :  =  Each  other,  one  another. 
Jn  later  use  only  Sc. 

Scotch  writers  also  formerly  used  the  plural  others. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  IV ks.  III.  340  Alle  dedes  and  werkes  of 
pe  Trinite  mai  not  be  departid  from  obir.  1582-8  Hist. 
Jas.  VI  (1804)  294  How  they  might  shift  thir  three  from 
utheriss  seuerally.  i6zo  Frier  Rush  (1828)  30,  I  would  have 
caused  you  to  slaye  other.  1632  W.  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  85 
Figges,  Orenges,  Lemmons, . .  growing  all  through  other. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  209  Oh  if  we  were  clasped 
in  others  arms  !  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  \Var-Cowm.  Min.-bk. 
(^Ss)  35  He  . .  saw  thame  striking  at  uthers  with  thair 
swordes.  1653  BINNING  Sernt.  (1845)  456  You  may  see  here 
sin  and  judgement  mixed  in  thorough  other  in  their  com- 
plaint. 1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  in.  Hi,  Let's  steal  frae 
ither  now  and  meet  the  morn.  1786  BURNS  T-wa  Dogs  37 
Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither.  1809  CAMPBELL 
Gertrude  n.  vi,  We  know  not  other — oceans  are  between. 

9.  as  so.    Philos.    That   which    (in   relation   to 
something  already  mentioned)  constitutes  the  other 
part   of  the  universe  of  being,  and    is   thus   the 
counterpart   or   double  of  the  former;    e.g.   the 
non-ego  is  the  'other'  of  the  ego,  Creation  of  the 
Creator,  etc. 

1863  E.  y.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.  -V  Nat.  205  It  is  the  essential 
character  of  thought  to  set  itself  over  against  itself,  as  the 
*  other '  of  itself,  which  yet  is  itself.  All  our  thoughts,  .are 
a  something  set  over  against  our  thinking  being  by  its  own 
action;  different  from  itself  and  yet  one  with  "itself.  1876 


OTHER. 

FAIRBAIRN  Strauss  n.  in  Contemp.  Rer.  June  136  He  has 
eternally  to  cause  the  other  of  himself,  Nature,  to  proceed 
from  himself. 

C.  Peculiar  written  combinations  and  divisions 
of  an  other ^  none  other,  the  other,  in  A.  and  B. 

a.  In  ME.  writing,  an  other,  now  another,  was 
often  divided  as  a  nother.     Similarly,  non  (tian) 
other,  now  no  (none}  other  was  written  no  (na) 
nother.    Jn  ME.  and  early  mod. Eng.  the  other  was 
often  written  thother.     These  forms  are  now  obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1942  Suilk  a  noiber  wengance.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  31  Or  fynd  a  nober  man.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  19  #f  hat  o  part  holdif*  wib  o  pope  and 
be  tober  wib  o  nobere  pope.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  14  Hit 
nedus  no  noder  to  do.  1428  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  10  Ne  na 
nother  suyte  make.  1526  TINDALE  Col.  iiL  13  If  eny  man 
have  a  quarrell  to  a  nother.  1534  JOYE  Subvers.  Mores 
False  Found.  7  No  nother  then  this  foundacion.  1557 
Brasenose  Coll.  Mnnim.  22.  10  In  a  nother  chamber. 

a  laoo  Moral  Ode  166  Ach  bobre  habbeb  scomeand  grome. 
1414-15  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  cxx,  Sir  Robert  Plompton,.. 
knight,,  .on  thother  partie.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon*s  Ansiv. 
Osor.  508  b,  Thone  of  the  body,  thother  of  the  soule.  1616 
CHAMPNEY  Voe.  Bps.  281  Both  thone  and  thother. 

b.  Jn  Early  ME.,  feto}>er'.—Q£.f>8et6'fer,  neuter 
of  se  6J>ery  the  other,  was  (app.  first  in  northern, 
north  midl.  and  east  midl.  dialects)  extended  to  all 
genders,  and  at  length  analysed  as  J>e  toper ^  the 
tother.   See  TOTHEB.   Cf.  also  To  adj. ,  TONE  prtm* 

By  some  writers  the  tone,  the  totker,  were  altered  by  way 
of  correction  to  that  one,  that  other. 

D.  Comb. 

1.  Parasynthetic  (from  the  adj.):  mother-coloured 
(of    a    different   colour),    -fashioned  (of   another 
fashion),  -featured,  -langttaged,  -minded,  -mouthed, 
^-prized  (of  a  different  price  or  amount),  -sided 
(opp.  to  one-sided;  hence  other-sidedness}. 

1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knmvl,  i.  Defin.,  An  other  fashioned 
line,  .named  a  twine  or  twist  line.  1593-4  SYLVESTER  Profit 
ImprisonMt  24  And  whoso  list,  be  mute,  if  otherminded. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  i.  282  Of  purpose  to  maintain  Course 
through  the  dark  seas  t'other-languag'd  men.  1656  H. 
PHILLIPS  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  38  The  true  value  of  any  other 
prized  yearly  income.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalint's  Advts.fr. 
Parnass.  I.  199  If  she  had  a  Gallant  with  other  colour'd 
Hair.  1705  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1959  This 
rare  Shell, . .  being  the  only  one  amongst  near  half  a  score  of 
the  other-Mouth  d.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  June  i/i  The 
one-sided  prosperity  and  the  other-sided  misery.  1895 
Athenaeum  13  July  61/3  A  one-sidedness  must  perhaps  be 
complemented  "by  an  equal  and  opposite  other-sidedness. 

2.  Objective  (from  the  pron.)  as  f  other-peering 
(peering  or  looking  at  the  other),  other- regarding 
(regarding others, altruistic;  o^p.\o self-regarding}. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  (1637)  26  By  reason  of  the  other- 
peering  mountaines.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  iii. 
§  8.  23  The  promptings  of  the  other-regarding  desires.  1894 
United  Presb.  Mag.  XI.  310  That  all  morality  is  summed  up 
in  altruism — other-regardingness  or  love. 

Other  (tf'tfoi),  advl  [Adverbial  use  of  prec., 
sometimes  due  to  ellipsis.]  =  OTHERWISE  B.  i. 

c  1*05  LAY.  27898  Al  poer  hit  itidde.  1628  GAULE  Pract. 
The.  (1629)  412  Who  will  care  to  liue  other,  then  according 
to  this  present  and  euill  Life  ?  1880  SCHOULER  Hist.  U.  6". 
I.  241  Girt  round  the  waist  too  carelessly  to  conceal  other 
than  temptingly  those  charms.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct. 
407/2  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  them,  .other  than  very  cur- 
sorily. 

t  Other,  conj.  and  adv.2  Obs.  Forms :  2-5 
oper,  2-6  other,  4-5  ojjere,  othire,  othir,  -yr(e, 
4-6  uther ;  6  oder,  -ur.  £.  4  oiper,  either.  [The 
OE.  word  for  *  or1  (F.  ou,  L.  aut,  and  sive  or  vel, 
G.  oder)  was  oSSe,  earlier  o9da  (also  f98a)  — 
Goth.  ai$aut  OS.  e]>po,  0880,  OHG.  eddo*  edot 
later  odot  MHG.  ode^oder,  Ger.oder.  The  alterna- 
tive '  either  . .  or  '  was  expressed  by  otide  . .  oQfa. 
This  form  was  superseded  c  \  130  by  oSer  (first  in 
O.  E.  Chron.,  anno  1127  ;  last  example  of  00fc,  in 
a  sentence  in  which  otier  also  occurs,  1131).  The 
MS.  of  the  OE.  transl.  of  Ilfpt  8iba£coav  (1200- 
1225)  has  regularly  otider  for  OE.  o98e. 

Though  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  conj.  is  so 
narrowly  defined,  its  actual  source  remains  a  debated  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  held  to  be  identical  with  the  adj.  pron. 
OTHER  (see  prec.),  and  (more  frequently)  with  the  adj.  pron. 
OUTHER,  OE.  dhwxo'er,  diulSer^  dSer.  Both  these  pro- 
nominal words  were  indeed  in  OE.  used  anticipatively,  to 
introduce  the  alternative  c99e  .  .  ooSe  . ,  (see  OTHER  adj. 
Pron.  B.  i  b,  OUTHER  adj. pron.  i  b);  but  there  is  no  trace  in 
OE.  of  dw$er  (dfcr)  or  69er  taking  the  place  of  the  first 
member  of  the  alternative  088e  .  .  owe  . . ,  much  less  of  both 
members,  and  least  of  all  of  the  simple  conj.  oSSe.  On  the 
contrary,  the  simple  conj.  remained  invariably  o$9et  and  the 
alternative  (so  far  as  the  evidence  shows)  otffc . .  otflfe  . . ,  down 
to  the  abrupt  substitution  of  oj>er  c  1130.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  i4thc.,  in  northern,  north-midl.,  and  e.-midl.  Eng.,  aivfier, 
ou^er,  began  to  take  the  place  of  ojer  as  first  member  of  the 
alternative  o}er  .  .  o]>er .  . ,  or  ofier .  .  or  . .  (the  second 
remaining  as  or,  less  usually  ofier\  just  as  later  still  (in 
Wyclif  and  Chaucer)  either  became  the  midland  form  of  the 
first  member  ;  but  these  were  changes  several  centuries  later 
than  the  substitution  of  ofier  for  o99e  c  1130,  with  which  they 
have  no  historical  connexion.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  o&er  or  oforof  1150  wasa  modification  of  oSSe  itself,  due 
to  some  association  with  words  in  ~e r ;  oSoe  being  a  stressless 
word  was  probably  reduced  in  pronunciation  to  ofie  (cf.  OE. 
nates  from  nalles,  sithen  (1140)  from  siooan,  etc.).  Thus 
we  are  reminded  of  the  parallelism  of  development  between 
HG. eddo,  cdo,  odo, ode, otter,  and  OE.  <r $oa,  o^tfa,  <rf<\\  ( Wt), 
oder  or  ojert  and  are  led  to  suspect,  for  the  r  of  German 


OTHER. 

oder  a.\\<\  of  MK.  ofer,  the  same  or  a  Similar  explanation. 
The  form  odder  used  l>y  the  early  i3ih  c.  scribe  of  Hcpl 
fiiSdf,tiuv  may  either  be  his  accommodation  of  the  oo5e  of  his 
original  to  tlie  o3er  of  his  own  day,  or  an  actual  inter- 
mediate form.  It  due-;  nut  scnn  possible  to  fix  the  quantity 
of  the  o  in  MK.  (>/*'>"•  even  from  Orniin's  spelling;  but,  if 
derived  from  o3fat  *o3et  it  was  pre*umably  hhort.  Ormin's 
reduced  form  o}}r  and  orr  (see  OK  con/'.),  and  the  later  &rt 
had,  of  course,  short  0,  from  which  the  £  of  mod.  emphatic 
or  is  regularly  developed. 

o.     Preliminary  illustration  of  OE.  odde: 

735  B.EUA  Death-song^  Huaet  his  gastae  godaes  aeththa 
yflaes  aefter  deoth  dae^e  doemid  uueorthae.  Kidtih-s 

xliv.  17  Hu  se  cuma  hatte  eoba  se  esne.  c&*<  Kentish 
Chart.  (O.  E.  T.  444)  Mittan  fulne  huniges  ooSa  tuegen 
wines.  ^825  Pfcw.  /'jr.  viii.  5  Hwet  is  mon..oftSe  sunu 
mon  ncs.  «9oo  £>.  /i.  Chron.  an.  893  Hundtwelftiges  mila 
lantf  obbe  lengra.  1086-90  Ibid.  an.  1086  Swa  hwa  swa 
sloje  heort  oofle  hinde.  1128-31  Ibid.  an.  1128  Waer  it 
tweolf  monS  oftSe  mare. 

1200-25  Transcript  of  OE.  treatise  llepi  5t5aftwv  in  SAT. 
Leechd.  III.  100  Gnid  on  win  o53er  on  wearme  waetere. 
//•/(/.  108  Nim  banne  eced  oo"3er  win.  .and  nim  ele  .  .  oStJer 
spic,  s'f  man  ele  nabbe. 

ft.     Illustration  of  OE.  o9Se  .  .  o$3e  .  .  : 

tigoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  \.  i.  (1890)  28  O3ba  [v.r.  o33e]  mid 
freondscipe  o5ba  [v,  r.  oSbe]  mid  gefeohte.  a  900  Ags. 
Psalms  (  Thorpe)  xxx.  heading,  Awder  obbe  on  mode,  obbe 
on  lichaman.  a  900  O.  E,  Citron,  an.  894  pa  scipu  call 
odbe  tobrecon  obbe  forba±rndon  obbe  to  Lundenbyrij 
hroh  ton  obbe  to  Hrofesceastre.  901  /£/<£,  [He]  ssede  bait 
lie  wolde  ooer,  oSfte  baer  libban  o'dSe  ba:r  licgan.  1085-90 
Ibid.  an.  1085  OSSe  mid  rihte  o35e  elles.  1100-20  Ibid. 
an.  noo  Ealle  he  hi  o33e  wiS  feo  jesealde  o33e  on  his 
ajenre  hand  heold.] 

A.  conj.  The  earlier  form  of  Uu  conj? 
a.  As  simple  conj. 

1127-31  0.  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1127  pier  mihte  wel 
ben  abuton  twenti  o3er  britti  horn  blaweres.  Ibid.  an.  1131 
Swa  biet  on  ba  tun  ba  was  tenn  ploges  o3er  iwelfe  gan^ende 
ne  be  laef  baer  noht  an,  &  se  man  ba  heafde  twa  hundred 
o3be  fire  hundred  swin  ne  be  leaf  him  noht  an.  1137-54 
Ibid.  an.  1  137  Me  henged  hi  the  bumbes,  other  bi  the  hefed. 
Ibid.)  Twa  ober  thre  men  hadden  onoh  to  baeron  onne. 
Ibid.,  Gif  twa  men  ober  iii  coman  ridend  to  an  tun.  c  1175 
Ltimb.  Horn.  17  EC  jif  bu  agultest  o3er  sunegest.  f  1200 
Trin.  Coil.  Horn.  157  Alse  be  man  do3  be  ^ife3  his  almes 
fader  o3er  moder,  suster  o3er  broSer  o3er  odre  swo  sibbe 
bat  he  aghte  mid  rihte  to  helpen  to  feden.  c  1200  ORMIN 
6255,  &  3ifF  halt  iss  batt  am?  matin  pe  sheudebb  obeir 
werdebb.  Ibid.  14034,  &  twafald  oberr  brefald  melt  "a  fe*tless 
alle  token,  c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  1940  Slo  we  him  no^ti  O3er 
sin  tie  may  be  wro^t.  1258  Eng.  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill  (1868) 
19  pur$  ban  to  foren  iseide  raedesmen,  ober  burj  be  moare 
deel  of  heom  alswo.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allii.  P.  A.  141  By-^onde 
be  broke  by  slente  ober  slade.  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  C.  vin. 
108  A  blynde  man  for  a  bordiour  oper  a  bedreden  womman. 


. 

1437  Rolls  ofPartt.  IV.  510/2  In  the  Kynges  Benche,  othir 
in  any  other  place.  1474  //••  aterf.  Arch,  in  loM  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comtn.  App.  v.  311  No  childe,  that  is  to  say,  son 
othre  doghtre.  15*5  TINOALB  Frol.  N.  T.t  Who  ys  so 


blynde  ..,  other  sodespyghtfull.   lyj^Galivay  Arch.  E 
Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comtn.  App.  v.  424  In  strife  other  vari- 
auuces  betwixt  partye  and  partye. 

|3.  13..  Cursor  M.  11305  (Cott.)  Sco  suld  ..  offer  turtuls 
douuestua,  Oiber  [Go'tt,  or;  ^1425  7V/«.ouper;  Lnutfoihir] 
o  douues  duble  brid. 

b.  Preceded  by  other  :  see  B.  I  a. 

c.  Preceded  by  whether. 

^1350  Will.  Palerne  3130  Whefrer  bow  be  a  god  cost.. 
oiber  any  foule  fend,  c;  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5717  Whather  he 
wolde  oper  no,  14..  Cursor  M.  10779  (Laud)  Whethir  he 
wold  othir  [Trin.  ouber]  nay.  1526"  TINDALE  Luke  vi.  9 
Whether  is  it  laufull  on  the  sabath  dayes  ..  to  saue  life  oder 
for  to  destroye  hyt?  —  i  Pet.  \\.  14  Whether  it  be  vnto  the 
kynge..  other  vnto  ruelars. 

B.  adv.  1.  Placed  before  two  (or  more)  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  connected  by  other  or  or,  so  that 
other  .  .  other  .  .  ,  and  (later)  other  ..or.,  was 
equivalent  to  OE.  o8fa  .  .  oSde  .  .  ,  and  to  mod. 
Eng.  either  .  .  or  .  .  :  see  KITHER  B.  3. 

a.  In  the  connexion  other  .  .  other  .  .  . 

cii75  Lantb.  Hont.  37  OcSer  bu  most  hersumian  crist, 
o3er  bam  deofle.  d  1200  Moral  Ode  131  Ober  raber  o3er 
later  milce  he  seal  imeten.  1200-25  (date  of  MS.)  II«pZ 
fitfio^cwv  iii  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  116  Seo  untrumnys  cynib  of 
I>rim  bingum,  obber  of  cyle,  obber  of  miclum  hste.  .opber 
of  lytte  ,ute  and  di  iiice,  obber  of  miclum  wernesse.  c  1205 
LAY.  8266  pat  bu  him  sculie  oSer  don,  O3er  slain  o3er 
a-hoii.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  180  Heo  is  euer  o3er  of  bing 
\\  i^uien,  o3er  of  bing  wioinnen.  1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  402 
OUer  he  smut  of  £en  arm,  ober  hand  ober  heued.  Ibid.  6246 
Oher  hii  mote  banne  acordi,  ober  fi^te  horn  sulue  tuo.  1340 
A  cnl'.  25  Ober  ine  be  wordle  ober  ine  religion,  ober  clerk 
o|?er  lewed.  1545  RAVNOLU  Byrth  Mankynde  35  Other 
because  she  accumpanieth  not  with  man,  other  els  for  sum 
other  infirmite.  155!  RECORUE  Pathw.  Knowl.  Ep.  to  King, 
If  they  mean  other  your  maiesties  seruice,  other  their  own 
wisdome.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius  Catech.  141  Quhen 
we  ar  other  maintenars  .  .  of  euil  doars,  other  defends  or 
pnacnea  ony  peruers  or  wickit  doctrine. 

b.  In  the  connexion  other  .  .  or  .  .  . 

13..  Cursor  M.  3855  (Cott.)  pat  I  suld  ober  [Gfftt.  ethir] 
here  his  Maud,  Or  lat  be  folk  vte  o  mi  land.  4:1394 
P.  PI.  Crt-de  676  Ober  wi|>  word  or  wi|>  werke.  £-1489 
WAXTOHoiMMtff  of  Aymon  ix.  213  Brynge  theym  to  me  other 
deed  or  quycke.  1548  CRANMER  Catech.  loob,  Other  they 
bryng  nothyng  to  passe  .  .  or  .  .  theyr  losse  is  greater  then 
theyr  gaynes.  1562  TURNER  Baths  Ded.,  Other  in  Italy  or 
Germany,  a  1584  MONTGOMERY:  Cherrie  4-  Sloe  735  Vther 
few  or  nanc,  I  trow. 

0;  c*33°  R-  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  a  Oiber  bihoues  vs 
defend  it,  or  jelde  vp  our  right.  13  .  .  Cursor  M.  14859  Oiber 
for  to  dei  or  Hue.  ^1400  Apol.  Loll.  29  pat  is  fo!y  to 
uerme  la  bis  case  oiber  }ie  or  nay. 

2  Following  an  alternative  clause  with  or:  ~ 
ElTHEB  li.  5.  tare. 
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a  1400-50  Alexander  3  Sum  farand  bing. .[that  befell]  Or 
I-  erej  bai  were  fourmed  on  fold,  or  bairc  fadiis  ober. 

3.    =  Whether,  rare. 

1523  Lu.  HKKNKUS  Froiss.  \.  x.  10  They  wist  nat  in  what 
parte  of  Inglandc  they  were  in  :  other  in  the  power  of  theyr 
fiendis,  or  in  the  power  of  theyr  enncimes.  Ibid.  I.  145  He 
wyst  nat  what  way  he  wolde  drawe,  other  into  Normandy, 
Hiubayne,  or  Gascoyne. 

f  Ofcere,  in  early  ME.  for  o  dere  *  on  the*. 

a  1240  Ureisun  88  in  Cott.  Horn.  195  I-sched  oSere  rode. 

t  O'thergate,  ativ.  Obs.  [f.  OTHEB  a.  +  GATE 
$b.~  9.]  Otherwise  ;  =  next,  A. 

c  r3S°  WHl.Palerneyjfa  Schal  no  gom  under  cod  ober  gate  it 
make.  1390  GOWKK  Conf.  II.  95  Whanne  it  falfeth  othergate. 

Othergates  (v^Eaig^s),  adv.  and  adj.    Obs. 
exc.  dial.     [f.  as  prec.,  with  advb.  genitive  -es.] 
A.  adv.  In  another  way,  otherwise,  differently. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1588  (Cott.)  Bot  god  had  ober-gates  mint 
[so/w/yC;  Go'tt.^  7"r/«.ober  wise],  a  1340  HAMiionc/>ja//<?r 
cxxxiv.  ii  Hit  wenys  of  athing  obergates  ben  it  is.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  204  pat  ober-gates  ben  I-geten  for 
gadelynges  ben  holden.  t  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iL  121  Other 
gatis  it  had  beyn  seyn.  1528  LYNDKSAV  Dreme  206  Thay 
dispone  that  geir  all  vther  gaittis.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N". 
v.  i.  198  If  he  had  not  beene  in  drinku,  hee  would  haue 
tickel'd  you  other  gates  then  he  did.  1835  BROCKETT  N.  C. 
Gloss.,  OthergaitS)  othergets%  otherwise,  different.  1860 
WARTER  Sea-board  II.  28  My  ways  have  been  othergates 
when  I  was  younger,  than  they  ought  to  have  been, 
f  B.  adj.  Of  another  fashion  or  kind,  different. 

Frequent  in  i;th  c. 

c  1589  Theses  Martinianae  22  With  whome  hee  might  have 
other  gates  welcome.  1612  DAY  Festivals  vi.  (1615)  136  It 
was  an  other-gates  Kingdome  hee  sought  after.  1669  WOOD- 
HEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  xxiv.  151  These  are  Othergates  Children 
than  those,  you  desire. 

Otlierguess  (zvSajges),  a.  Now  only  colloq. 
[A  phonetic  reduction  vi  other  gets  from  prec.,  spelt 
after  guess.]  Of  another  kind  or  sort ;  =  prec.  B. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Erontena  55  To  place  you 
elsewhere  in  an  other-ghesse  shape.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of 
Script.  125,  I  have  an  other-guesse  Acquiescence  in  his  De- 
cisions. 1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxxii,  If  your  kinsman, 
Lieutenant  Bowling,  had  been  here,  we  should  have  had 
other-guess  work.  1785  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.,  to  OtessOssory 
16  Jan.,  We  had  other  guess  winters  in  my  time.  1826  SCOTT 
Woodst.  xxii,  The  riding-.suit  . .  hath  set  him  off  in  other- 
guess  fashion.  1897  Pall  Mall  Mag.  June  231  It  was 
otherguess  work  with  Bellamy. 


_  _MZ),<*.  Obs.  [Corruption 

of  prec.  bylblk-etymology,  after  guise.'}  =  prec. 

1653  BOGAN  Mirth  Chr.  Life  367  Thy  soule  must  have 
otherguise  foot),  if  ever  it  think  to  grow.  1688  BUNYAN 
Dying  Sayings  Wks.  50  The  trial  we  have  before  God  is  of 
otherguise  importance.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.y.  Book, 
To  support  the  same  through  a  volume  in  folio  requires 
otherguise  funds.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  n.  in.  xiii.  (1783) 
IV.  61  Otherguise  cats  must  scratch  my  beard,  and  not 
such  a  pitiful  muckworm  as  he. 

Also  t  O'ther-gnised  a.  Obs.  [An  attempt  to 
improve  upon  prec.] 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  29  Our  perceptions  may 
arise  from  other  guised  objects  than  these  whereto  we  attri- 
bute them.  Ibid.  324  He  would  make  an  other-guised  cal- 
culation than  our  common  gamesters. 

Otherism  (»"53riz'm).  nonce-wd.  [f.  OTHER 
a.  or  pron.  +  -ISM.]  Devotion  to  the  interests  of 
others  ;  altruism. 

1883  ARTHUR  Fernley  Led.  148  Your  good  feeling  towards 
them  is  only  *  otherism  '  or  'altruism',  not  brotherly  love. 
1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  281  From  Self-ism  to 
Other-ism  is  the  supreme  transition  of  history. 

O  therkin,  -kins,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [In  I3th 
c.  a  genitive  phr.  operkiinnes^  opres  ktin)tes,  =  Q\L. 
*ofres  cynnes  of  another  kind  :  see  KIN  sb%  6  b.] 
Of  another  kind  ;  other,  different. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  359  Ne  seal  per  ben  bred  ne  win  ne 
ober  cunnes  este.  c  1273  Pass.  Lord  ^  in  O.  E.  Misc.  38 
Abre  cunne  wise  he  vondi  hyne  bigon.  c  1300  Vox  ff  Wolf 
146  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  62  Ne  non  other  kunnes  wo.  Ibid. 
224  ibid.  65  In  euche  otheres  kunnes  quede.  13.-  Cursor 
M.  404  Vte-ouer  al  oberkin  thing,  [a  1648  LD.  HERBERT 
Hen.  VII I  (1683)  543  Because  of  his  nephews  minority,  and 
other  kind  reasons.]  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  He 
has  gone  an  otherkins  geeat. 

t  Otherlike,  a.  Obs.  The  two  words  other  like 
=  '  other  similar',  *  the  like  *,  formerly  sometimes 
written  connectedly  as  one  word. 

[1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus^  Vermicular,  .to  make  checker 
worke  or  other  lyke  [1620  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet,  otherlike]  with 
small  pieces  colored.)  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  332 
In  his  own  Seraglio  at  Hadrianople,  and.,  in  other-like 
places.  1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  Machiavers  Disc.  Livy  I.  viii. 
47  Upon  these  and  otherlike  occasions.  1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH 
Eng.  Improv.  Revived  78  Trees ..  oppressed  by  bushes  or 
other  trees  growing  too  near  them  or  otherlike. 

t  O'therliker,  adv.  (compar.)  Obs.  Forms : 
i  otSerlicor,  3  -luker,  4  -laker,  -loker.  [OE. 
oSerlic-or  —  OS,  cfiarltk-orat  f.  OTHER  •*-  -//«,  -LY  2 

+  -or,  -ER  3  ;  cf.  L.  aliter^\  In  another  manner, 
otherwise. 

^961  Rule  St.  Benet  (Schroer)  liv.  87  Se  be  oSerlicor 
^edyrstlaece  underhnije  bsere  rejulican  breale.  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  151  Al  he  walde  and  oSer  luker  don  oSerluker  benchen. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  07  Ac  he  kidde  oSeriuker  his  mihte. 
1340  Ayenb.  94  To  zuiche  lyue  me  comb  ober  be  grace 
oper  be  uirtue  and  na^t  oberlaker.  a  1400  Old  Usages  of 
Winchester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  355  5>f  he  ober-loker  dop, 
be  in  be  kynges  mercy. 

Otherness  zrSaines).  [f.  OTHEU/X.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  other;  difference,  diversity. 


OTHERWHAT. 

1587  GOLDINC  /'-•  Mvmay  vi.  (1617)  84  There  must  D 
be  alwaics  both  a  selfc-samenesse  and  .ilso.ui  an 
the  helfesameness  in  the  KSMMICU  or  l^ing ;. .and  the  cilicr- 
nesse    is    in    the    In    beings  or    Fersons.     1625  GiLl,  Sacr. 
Pliilos.   L  83    Absolute  perfection,  .without   oihernch.se   or 
change.    1885  J.  MARTINKAU  Tyffs  Eth.  T/i.  1.29  Nt,- 
.  .not  absolute,  but  only  relative,  simply  affirming  otherness 
of  being.     1893  SIUGWICK  Process  Argt.  143  The  relation 
of  sequence  involves  the  relation  of  '  otherness'. 

b.  transf.  The  fact  of  being  other;  something 
that  is  other  (than  the  thing  mentioned,  or  than 
the  thinking  subject). 

1821  COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  249  Outtuss  "is  but 
the  feeling  of  otherness  (altcrity),  rendered  intuitive,  or 
alterity  visually  represented.  1868  HISHNKLL  Serni.  Lw. 
Suf'j.  120  He  is  now  conscious  not  of  himself  only,  but  of  a 
certain  otherness  moving  in  him.  1888  R.  POTTER  Relat. 
Ethics  to  Relig.  76  That  otherness  which  He  calls  into 
existence  is  independent  of  all  phenomena.  189*  W.  S. 
LILLY  Gt.  Enigma  141,  I  am  directly  conscious  of  it  as  an 
otherness;  a  non -self. 

Other-self.  Metaph.  Self  other  than  the  subject 
self;  objective  personality. 

1809  C.  F.  D'ARCY  Idealism  q  Theol.  vi.  224  He  [Hegel] 
uses  it  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  self  and  other-self. 
Hut  other -self,  in  its  true  character,  eludes  the  grasp  of  self. 

O'therse'lfish,  a.  nonce-ivd.  Relating  to  other 
*  selves '  or  persons ;  altruistic. 

1877  EDITH  SIMCOX  Nat.  Law  v.  221  The  division  of 
human  motives  into  selfish  and  otherselfish  ones. 

t  Otherside.  Obs.  The  two  words  other  side 
foimerly  improperly  written  as  one. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Htn.  IV  29  The  duke  of  Orleance 
on  the  otherside  beyng  highly  set  up  in  pride.  1568  GKAFTON 
Chron.  II.  151,  I  have  such  trust  in  you.  .and  on  the  other- 
side  I  have  such  trust  in  the  king. 

Other  some,  t  othersome,  a.  and  pron. 

Now  arch,  or  dial*  [The  two  words  OTHEB  a. 
and  SoME/nw.  or  a.,  formerly  often  improperly 
written  as  one.  Usually  as  correlative  to  some,] 

adj.  Some  other ;  pron.  Some  others. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  686  After  8is  cam  swilc  o3er  sum.  13. . 
Cursor  M.  6491  paa  fraward  folk.. Said  bat  moyses  was 
slain,..  And  o|W  sum  said  pat  he  Was  liuand.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  i.  K  iij  b,  In  sum  placles  Cicuta  is  much  stronger 
then  m  other  sum.  1582  N.  T.  \Rhem.)  Matt.  xiii.  5 
Othersome  also  fell  vpon  rockie  places.  Ibid.  8  Othersome 
fell  vpon  good  ground.  1593  SIUBBES  Motive  Gd.  Wks.  80 
In  othersome  places  I  have  scene  the  Churches  strawed 
over  either  with  hay  grasse,  strawe,  sedges.  1611  BIBLE 
Acts  xvii.  18  Some  said,  What  will  this  babbler  say  ?  Other 
some,  He  seemeth  to  bee  a  setter  foorth  of  strange  gods. 
1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Rclig.  i.  42  Some  think  that  the 
English  ttanslation.  .in  some  places  takes  away,  in  other 
places  addes,  and  other-some  places  changes  the  meaning. 
1770  C  JENNER  Placid  Man  II.  v.  v.  126  It  makes  some 
folks  prouder  than  othersome.  1854  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Magd. 
Hepburn  III.  105  These  might  be  rude  missionaries,  in  some 
cases,  but  in  other  some,  they  were  the  highest  of  heart,  and 
noblest  of  spirit.  1875  PARISH  Sussex  Dial.  s.  v.,  Some- 
times my  old  gal's  better  than  what  she  be  othersome. 

•j-  b.  esp.  in  phr.  Othersome  time(s  (also  other- 
somelime(s :  cf.  sometiwe(s] :  At  some  other  limes, 
at  other  times.  So  othersome  whiles.  Obs. 

1575  BANISTER  Chirtirg.  HI.  (1585)  448  They  are  engendred 
otherwhiles,  of  ..common  matter,  and  othersometime,  of 
some,  .peculier  matter.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE)  Hist.  Ivstine 
iv.  21  Some- whiles  flashes  of  fyre,  other  some-whiles  againe.. 
dangerous  vapors.  1616  SUHFL.  &  MAKKH.  Country  Fartne 
687  Othersome  times . .  hee  goeth  from  one  thicket  to  another. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  165/1  Sometimes  it  signi- 
ti<-tli  the  soul,  othersometime,  the  natural!  spirits.  1671  H. 
M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  485  Sometimes  water,  and  othersome- 
times  fire. 

t  Other-times,  othertimes,  adv. phr.  Obs. 

[The  two  words  OTHER  a.  and  times t  formerly 
often  united  :  cf.  sometimes^  At  other  times. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  376/1  Obyr  tyme,  alias.  1502  Ord. 
Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vii.  72  Ypocrytes  that  men 
wende  other  tymes  to  haue  ben  true  faythfull  and  good 
people.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xiL  (1632)  288  Some- 
times reason,  othertimes  the  World.  162$  BP.  HALL  Holy 
Observ.  Wks.  145  The  spirit  is  oftentimes  tried  by  the  speech  : 
but  other-times  the  speech  must  be  examined  by  the  spirit. 
1705  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4130/4  Anthony  Fensom,a  Kopemaker, 
othertimes  a  Labourer. 

Otherwards  (o'Caiwgjdz),  adv.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
OTHER  a.  +  -WAKDS.]  In  another  direction. 

1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vin.  iii.  II.  308  King  looks 
towards  the  Prince  of  Baireuth . .  Queen  looks  far  otherwards. 

Otherways  (c'fteiw^z),  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Forms :  2-3  -weies,  -weis,  3  -weiis,  -weise,  4 
-weys,  4-9  -ways.  Also  4-7  -waies,  -wais,  5-7 
-wayes,  Sc.  -wayis.  [f.  OTHEB  a.  +  ways,  ad- 
verbial genitive  of  WAY  *£.]  In  another  way, 
manner,  case,  etc. :  -  OTHERWISE. 

c  1x75  Lantb.  Horn.  31  like  monne  be  he  haue5  cr  istolen 
o3er  ooer  weis  wa  idon.  c  iao5  LAY.  18760  OSere  weies  ^u 
most  agunnen.  c  1320  Cast.  L.  623  Another  that  otherweys 
were,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  175  How  bam  felle 
ober  wais  so  many  woes  &  hard.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
\.  xvi,  Lordes  ye  must  other  wayes  than  ye  do.  1535 
CRANMER  Let.  to  Cronnutll  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II. 
315  None  otherways  but  as  it  shall  seem  to  you  just  so  to 
do.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Pnrch,  Pait.  (1676)  16  Those  who 
have  any  employment  for  their  money  oiherwayes.  17*0 
GAY  Poems  (1745*  L  255,  I  could  not  sure  do  othei 
than  well  1808  CURWEN  Econ.  Feeding  Stock  38  Other- 
ways  how  should  we  account  for  [the  factj? 

t  O-therwhat,  pron.    Obs.      [f.  OTHKK  a.  + 
WHAT  ;  cf.  somewhat.]     Some  other  thing  ;  som 
thin};  else. 


OTHERWHENCE. 
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OTHERWORLDLY. 


a  1225  Ancr.  R,  96  Uor  he.  .speke'5  ^eonne  of  oSerwbat. 
£1305  St.  Lncy  137  in  £.  E.  P.  (1862)  105  O>er  what  we 
mote  do. 

Otherwhence  (VSajhwens),  adv.  rare.  [f. 
OTHER  a.  +  WHENCE.]  Krom  elsewhere. 

1375-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serni.  (Parker  Soc.)  285  It  cometh 
otherwhence.  1883  W.  LEAF  tr.  Iliad  ix.  380  All  that  now 
is  his,  and  all  that  may  come  to  him  otherwhence. 

Otherwhere  (»'&>ihweej},  adv.  Forms:  see 
OTHER  a,  and  WHERE.  Also  hyphened,  or  as  two 
words,  [f.  OTHER  a.  +  WHERE  :  cf.  somewhere. 
Very  common  in  1 6-1 7th  c.,  rare  or  obs.  in  i8th, 
revived  in  I9th.]  In  another  place;  somewhere 
else  ;  elsewhere. 

a  1541  WYATT  Deserted  Lover  8  With  words  to  win 
The  hearts  of  them  which  otherwhere  doth  grow.  1559 
MORWYNG  Evonyin.  19  The  reason  is  declared  otherwher. 
c  1630  AfiLTON  Passion^  His  godlike  acts,  and  his  tempta- 
tions fierce,  And  former  sufferings  other  where  are  found. 
^1677  BARROW  iSVrw.  Wks.  1716  II.  61  Otherwhere  in  tliis 
Epistle.  1706  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  5  On  board 
..ships  that  lie  at  Portsmouth,  .and  on  those  otherwhere. 
1820  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  vii,  But  she  saw  not :  her  heart 
was  otherwhere.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-kks.  II.  387 
At  Charing  Cross,  and  otherwhere  about  London.  1894 
J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH  Pers,  Hum.  <$•  Div,  vii.  (1895)  186  Analo- 
gous with  the  workings  of  the  human  spirit  otherwhere. 
b.  To  another  place. 

£•1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiii.  (F/7  Sleperis)  92  For  J>at  he 
was  far  to  fare  Of  J*  cyte  vthyre-quhare.  c  1610  Women 
Saints  92  To  leaue  that  place  and  to  goe  other-where.  1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (1654)  II.  28  Since  your  honour 
calls  you  otherwere.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  n.  510 
It  seemed  that  time  had  passed  on  otherwhere  Nor  laid  a 
finger  on  this  hidden  place. 

C.  quasi- s&.,  esp.with  some, any ,etc.  (betterwritten 
separately;  some  other  where  =  some  other  place). 

£•1300  Cursor  M,  23906,  pat.. I  sal  tel  of  sum  ober  quar 
[v.  r.  sum  elles  quar].  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xiii.  33  It  cannot  be 
that  a  prophet  peri^she  eny  other  where  save  att  lerusalem. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxx.  §  4  Any  thing  done  any 
other-where.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  36  Else  it  rained 
from  some  otherwhere,  a  1845  HOOD  Poems  (1846)  11.69 
[To]  forbear  their  privacy  and  seek  some  other  where.  1889 
Voice  (N.  Y.)  28  Nov.,  They  are  destined  for  otherwhere 
than  the  plowed  field  with  the  grave  at  the  end  of  it. 

Otherwheres  (»'Ssjhweojz),  adv.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  with  advb.  genitive  -s.']  =  prec. 

1563  Homilies  u.  Cert.  Places  Holy  Script,  i.  (1859)  369 
Can  this  be  found  or  gotten  otherwheres?  1641  HINDE  J. 
/Sruenxxxii.  101  In  his  owne  family,  and  other  wheres  also. 
(71864  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-bks.  (1879)  1 1*  44  Other- 
wheres the  shadow  was  deep.  1867  JEAN  INCELOW  Songs 
Voices  Birdst  Cuckoo  122  As  if  some  right-joyous  elf,  While 
about  his  own  affairs,  Whistled  softly  otherwheres. 

Otherwhile  (#"53.ihwoil),  adv.  Now  rare  or 
dial.  Forms :  see  OTHER  a.  and  WHILE.  Also  as 
two  words,  or  hyphened,  [f,  OTHER  a.  +  WHILE  sv.~\ 

1.  At  one  time  or  other ;   at  times ;    sometimes, 
now  and  then,  occasionally.     Otherwhile  . .  other- 
•while,  at  one  time  .  .  at  another   time   (in   OE. 
hwlle  . .  hwile}.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  23  Nobles  o3erhwile  |m  sunegest  mid 
summe  of  ^isse  limen.  r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  147  O5er- 
wile  wanne  hie  sejen  men  wanred  bolien.  1340  Ayenb.  40 
Oberhuyl  of  be  on  :  oberhuil  of  b_e  opren,  oberhuyl  of  on  and 
of  obre.  1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xiii.  21  As  a  wlf  shal  comune 
to  a  lomb  Otherwhile  [1388  sum  tyme].  1433-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  71  Tigris  and  Kuphrates,  whiche  be  other  while 
separate  and  oj>erwhile  commixte.  1509  HA  WES  Past.  Pleas. 
xx.  (Percy  Soc.)  98  Besechyng  you  . .  Yet  other  whyle  to 
thynke  upon  me.  1607  BP.  ti.Ai.LArt  Dzv.  Medit.  xxiii.  117 
Otherwhile  and  ofter  thy  back  is  turned  unto  him  through 
negligence.  1875  PARISH  Sussex  Dial,  s.v.,  1  has  a  born 
of  beer  Otherwhile,  but  never  nothing  to  do  me  no  hurt. 
"I*  b.  as  adj.  Occurring  now  and  then,  occasional. 

1589  NASHE/V<?/:  Greene's  Jlfena^on(Aib.)  16  The  other- 
while  vacations  of  our  grauer  Nobilitie. 

fc.  quasi-j^.  in  every  Otherwhile  (properly  three 
words,  every  other  while,  like  every  other  minute}^ 
every  now  and  then,  at  frequent  intervals.  Obs. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  160  A  thyng  litle  to  the  bene- 
fite  of  a  commen  weale,  euery  other  whyle  to  chaunge  the 
Capitaines.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  315  Euery 
other-while  there  commeth  newes  of  some  of  the  gallants  of 
the  times.  1736  PEGCE  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  s.  v., '  Every 
Otherwhile  a  little  ',  i.  e.  a  little  now  and  then. 

2.  At  another  time,  or  at  other  times.   Chiefly  as 
correlative  to  sometime  or  an  equivalent,     arch. 

In  the  first  two  quots.  the  sense  is  doubtful :  it  may  be  i. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  101  Daw,  thou  herdist  me  not 
grucche  that  ?e  went  two  togedir;  ffor  Otherwhile  $e  gon 
three.  (-1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  $•  Lim.  Man.  vii.  (1885)  124 
Oj>er  while  he  shall  sende  his  procuratours  and  messengers 
to  the  counselles  generalles.  1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie 
Ded.  (Arb.)  14  Alexander. .leaned  sometime  too  hard,  other- 
whyle  too  soft,  as  neuer  hauing  beene  apprentice  to  the 
Arte.  1618  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  92  One  while,  her 
holy  life  bids  him  not  suspect  her  dishonest;  other  while, 
his  owne  weakenesse  and  ignorance  bids  him  not  be  per- 
swaded.  1720  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1872)  VI.  184  A  certain 
man,  who  was  sometime  taken  for  Nathaniel  Wilson,  other- 
while  for  John  Clements.  1855  M.  ARNOLD  Balder  Poems 
1877  I-  152  ^ut  l^e  gods  went  not  now,  as  otherwise? Into 
the  tilt-yard.  1869  FREEMAN  in  Stephens  Life  (1895)  I.  434 
Other  while  I  have  never  ventured  to  utter  a  word. 

Oth.erwh.iles  (a'BaihwaiU),  adv.  Now  rare 
or  dial.  Forms :  see  OTHER  a.  and  WHILES.  Also 
as  two  words,  or  hyphened,  [f.  as  prec.  with 
advb.  genitive  -s,  in  later  times  often  felt  as  plural.] 

fl.    -  prec.  i.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  50  Lates  bet  summe  oSer  hwules,  weilawei ! 


unkundeliche  makied.  Ibid.  180  peos  fondunges  cumeS 
oSerhules  of  God,  &  oSerhules  of  mon.  c  1420  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  vm.  65  The  ky  may  otherwhiles  be  withdrawe.  1576 
A.  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Eng.  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III. 
234  To  hunt  two  divers  beasts,  as  the  foxe  other-whiles, 
and  other-whiles  the  hare.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  537 
Double  diligence  and  ouermuch  curiositie  both  hurt  other- 
whiles.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  156  She  did  nothing 
but  weep,  and  olherwhiles  also  threw  her  self  upon  the 
ground.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Olherwhiles,  sometimes. 

2.   =  prec.  2. 

(1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mon.  vii.  (1885)  125  The 
kynge  shall  often  tvmes  sende  his  comissioners  . .  to  re- 
presse  and  punysh  riatours  and  risers ;  ffor  wich  cause  he 
shall  odre  whiles  ride  in  his  owne  person.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  269  Somtyme  with  swete  my  Ike  of  deuocion 
or  otherwhyles  amonge  with  . .  swetnes  of  grace.  1540-1 
ELYOT  Image  Gov.  8  Some  tyme  aboundaunt,  otherwyles 
shorte  and  compendious.  1683  CHALKHILL  Thealma  <$• 
Cl.  100  Tones,  Sometimes  of  Joy,  and  otherwhiles  of  Mones. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  xiii,  Other  whiles  I  fancied  they 
were  all  gone.  1897  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  394  Sometimes  the 
points  are  definitive,  otherwhiles  the  writer  leaves  himself 
liberty  for  a  different  arrangement. 

Tb.    Some  otherwhiles  (properly  three  words, 
some  other  whiles},  at  some  other  times.  Obs. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Cpllog.  294  Sometimes  into  the 
stomach,  .some  otherwhiles  into  the  neck. 

O'therwhi:ther,  adv.  rare.  [f.  OTHER  a.  + 
WHITHER.]  To  another  place;  'elsewhither'. 

1575  BANISTER  Chirurg.  i.  (1585)  124  If  the  humor  yet  be 
flowing  draw  it  otherwhither  by  blood  letting. 

Otherwise  (»*Sajw3iz),  sb.  phr.,  adv.,  adj. 
Forms :  see  OTHER  a.  and  WISE  sb.  [Orig.  a  phrase 
of  three  words:  OE.  on  odre  wfsan,  in  other 
manner,  in  late  OE.  also  otire  wisan  t  ME.  of  re  wt'se, 
at  length  written  otherwise',  cf.  in  any  wise,  any- 
wise, crosswise,  etc. :  see  WISE  sb.] 

A.  Phrase  with  wise,  manner,  way,  as  distinct 
sb.,  e.  g.  in  other  wise,  OE.  on  oftre  wisan  . .  on 
odre,    in    one  way  .  .  in    another ;    no  otherwise, 
OE.  on  ndne  odre  wisan,   ME.  non  o)er  wise, 
i6th  c.  none  other-wise,  in  no  other  way.  arch. 

<-888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  s  10  We  ongjtaS  hwilum 
man  on  oflre  wisan,  on  o5re  hine  God  on^it.  ^900  tr. 
B&da's  Hist.  HI.  xii.  [xiv.]  194  Ac  hit  feorr  on  oSre  wisan 
wees,  c  1050  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  341/26  Aliter,  on 
senige  o3re  wisan.  a  1200  Fragm.  JElfric's  Grant,  i  On 
o^re  wisen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3887  pat  mai  be  nanober  wis. 
Ibid,  17528  For-soth  it  es  nan  oiber  wise,  r  1460  FORTESCUE 
Abs.  $  Lim,  Mon.  iii.  (1885)  114  Thai  mowe  in  non  oper  wyse 
leve.  1535  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  50  For  I  take  yt  no 
nother  wyse.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vives'  Instr.  Chr.  Wont.  (1592) 
O  vj,  Shee  ought  to  love  him  none  other-wise  than  her  selfe. 
*597  MORLEY  Introd.  J/w.y.dCould  you  sing  it  no  other  wise? 
1790  BURKE /'V.  Rev.  60  To  be  led  any  otherwise  than  blindly. 
a  1873  MILL  Ess.  Relig.  (1874)  211  The  fact  of  death  will 
make  no  sudden  break  in  our  spiritual  life,  nor  influence  our 
character  any  otherwise  than  as  any  important  change  in 
our  mode  of  existence  may  always  be  expected  to  modify  it. 
b.  (//.)  =  other  ways,  nonce-use. 

1869  BROWNING  Ring  <$•  Bk.  xi.  1455  Some  one  of  the 
hundred  otherwises. 

B.  adv.     fa.  otherwise;   0.  otherwise. 

1.  In  another  way,  or  in  other  ways  ;  in  a  different 
manner,  or  by  other  means ;  differently.     Constr. 
than  tfbut}. 

a,  [971  Blickl.  Horn.  177  pe  laes  J>e  oSre  wisan  aeni&  maen 
leoge.]  ^1315  SHOREHAM  42  And  gyf  he  hyt  othere  wyse 
fangeth.  He  taketh  bote  the  sygne.  13..  Cursor  M.  1588 
(Gott)  Bot  god  al  o|>er  wise  [so  Trin. ;  Cott.,  Fair/.  oj»er 
gates]  had  mint.  1482  Monk  of  Eveskam  79  He  studyd 
. .  by  a  colur  of  symulacyon  odyr  wise  then  he  schulde  to 
treble  hem.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  ii.  4  ludas,  other 
wyse  called  Machabeus. 

/3.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  208  Of  som  he  grantise 
his  wille  for  to  do,  &  som  said  oberwise,  J>at  it  suld  not  be 
so.  c  1386  Chaucer's  Syr.'s  T.  526  God  woot  and  he  |>at 
ootherwise  noght  [4  MSS.  o|>er  wise].  1511  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  j  George  Pykeryng  otherwyse  Smythe. 
1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  98  Yet  can  I  not  be  perswaded  other- 
wise, but  to  thinke,  that  [etc.]-  1712  BUDGKLL  Sped.  No.  404 
^3  Applying  his  Talents  otherwise  than  Nature  designed. 
1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  (1876)  553  God  saw  otherwise. 

f  b.   Otherwise  .  .  otherwise  \  in  one  way  . .  in 
another  way.   Obs.  rare. 

1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1847)  ^S/i  (Matt.  xix.  4-5) 
On  which  place  Pareeus  notes . .  that  Christ  is  wont  otherwise 
to  answer  hypocrites,  otherwise  those  that  are  docible. 

2.  In  another  case;   in  other  circnmstances ;   if 
the  case  be  not  so ;  if  not ;  else. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  74  For  otherwise  she  scholde  have 
failed,  If  that  he  had  noght  travailed,  a  1435  Cursor  M. 
23505  (Trin.)  Oberwise  is  not  synne  forjyuen  But  to  bete  hit 
whil  we  may  lyuen.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Communion, 
Otherwyse  the  receluing  of  the  holy  Communion,  doth  no- 
thyng  els  but  encrease  your  damnacion.  1611  BIBLE  Matt. 
vi.  i  Take  heed  that  ye  doe  not  your  almes  before  men,., 
otherwise  yee  haue  no  reward  of  your  father  which  is  in 
heauen.  1700  Cook's  Voy.  V.  1685  Enabled  them  to  perform 
a  journey  of  three  or  four  leagues,  which,  otherwise,  they 
must  have  perished  before  they  could  have  accomplished. 
1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxxii.  (1862)  448  We  learn,  what  per- 
haps otherwise  we  might  have  guessed.  Mod.  I  went  at 
once  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  missed  him. 

3.  In  other  respects ;  with  regard  to  other  points. 
1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  xvi.  §6  The  best  men  otherwise 

are  not  alwayes  the  best  in  regard  of  societie.  1647  JER- 
TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  Wks.  1836  II.  371  By  the  report  of  per- 
sons otherwise  pious  and  prudent.  1796  MORSE  Amer, 
Geog.  I.  24  Haying  otherwise  no  reason  to  suspect  them. 
1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  ii.  45,  I  will  give  one  instance  of 
this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer. 


•f*  4.  On  the  other  hand.   Obs.  rare. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  2b,  A  skilfull  artificer  maie 
sone  put  the  vain  Sophister  to  silence . .  Whereas  otherwise  an 
argumente  made  by  the  rules  of  Logike  can  not  bee  auoided, 
1673  Vain  Insolency  of  Rome  35  And  otherwise  the  people 
could  observe  him  advanced.. a  cubit  above  the  earth. 

C.  Adjectival  uses. 

1.  Predicatively, approaching  an  adj.:  In  another 
state  or  condition;  differently  conditioned  or  exist- 
ing ;  not  so  ;  different ;  other. 

<:  1400  Chaucer  s  Melib.  f  99  (Harl.  MS.)  Whan  be  J?ing 
semeb  oberwise  \Gg.  4.  27  othir  wyse,  Pet'w.  ober  wise, 
Loitsd,  oberewise ;  Ellesm.  etc.  ootherweyes,  etc.]  ban  it 
was  biforn.  a  1533  LD.  HERKERS  Huon  Ixx.  238, 1  byleue  the 
mater  be  other  wyse  than  he  hathsayd.  c  1680  HICKERINGILL 
Hist,  Whiggism  \.  Wks.  1716  I.  20  Scholars  are  like  other 
Men,  some  are  wise,  and  some  are  otherwise.  1736  MAN- 
DEVI  LLE  World  Unmasked  380  The  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise. 1844  LD.  MACAULAY  Speeches ^320  Can  an  Established 
Church  which  has  no  hold  on . .  the  people  be  otherwise  than 
useless?  1879  M.ARNOLD  Mixed  Ess.  192  Only  one  or  two 
sentences  I  could  wish  otherwise. 

2.  as  adj.  That  would  otherwise  be  . .  . ;   that 
would  otherwise  exist. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  51  At  the  table  aboue 
all  others  their  otherwise  equals.  1892  D.  A.  CLAKKE  in 
A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columb.  (Ohio)  II.  650  Stone  crosses.,  give  a 
decided  relief  to  their  otherwise  dullness. 

D.  Comb.)   as   otherwise-minded    adj. ;    hence 
otherwise  -  m  indedness. 

[16x1  BIBLE  Phil,  iii.  15  If  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise 
minded.  J  1865  LOWELL  New  Eng.  Two  Cent.  Ago  Pr. 
Wks.  1890  II.  23  One  of  the  jarring  atoms  in  a  chaos  of 
otherwise  mindedness.  1889  —  Walton  Latest  Lit.  Ess. 
(1891)  72  Many-membered  periods  which  in  unskilful  hands 
become  otherwise-minded  as  a  herd  of  swine. 

Hence  O'therwiseness  (n0ncg-wd.)t  condition  or 
quality  of  being  otherwise. 

1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gijford  Le ct.  vi.  103  The  other,  as  the 
difference,  the  other wiseness,  is  just  as  it  is  named. 

Other  world,  o-ther-world,  sb.  and  a. 

[See  OTHER  a.  2.] 

1.  A  world  other  than  this:  a.  The  world  to 
come,  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  b.  The  spirit- 
land  of  many  non-Christian  peoples.  C.  The  world 
of  idealism,  poetry,  or  romance. 


i888  MRS.  H.  WARD  A".  Elsmere  vii.  89  The  most  determined 
sacrificing  of '  this  warm  kind  world  ' .  .to  a  cold  other-world 
with  its  torturing  inadmissible  claims.  1895  A.  NUTT  Voy. 
Bran  213  Manannan,  lord  of  the  Happy  Otnerworld.  1898 
F.  B.  JEVONS  in  Class.  Rev.  Feb.  48/1  He  sought  to  show 
that  a  belief  in  the  Happy  Otherworld  was  found  amongst 
the  Celts  and  the  Greeks. 

2.  attrib.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  other 
world ;  unearthly ;  heavenly. 

1884  TENNYSON  Becketfrd\.t  That  sweet  other-world  smile. 
1884  J.  PARKER  Larger  Ministry  51  The  Christian  minister 
is  not  a  chatterer  of  other -world  phrases. 

Hence  O'tlierwo  rldish  a.t  O'therwo  rlclism 
(nonce-wds.). 

1894  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  245  An  other-worldish  and  rather  somno- 
lent party.  1894  Constance  Naden's  Poet.  Wks.  Introd.  14 
Religious  exercises  of  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Spiritualism 
(other- world  isra)  generally. 

Otlierworldliiiess  (2?:$3jwzr,ildlines).  [f.  the 
phrase  other  world^  after  worldliness. ,] 

L  Devotion  to  the  other  world,  or  to  the  interests 
of  a  future  life  ;  esp.  the  disposition  to  consider 
the  future  state  and  neglect  the  affairs  of  the 
present ;  a  spirit  of  worldliness  as  applied  to  the 
future  life ;  morbid,  ascetic,  or  selfish  spirituality. 

a  1834  S.  T.  COLERIDGE  Lett.  %  Recoil.  (1836)!.  98-9  As 
there  is  a  worldliness  or  the  too-much  of  this  Life,  so  there 
is  another -worldliness,  or  rather  other-worldliness,  equally 
hateful  and  selfish  with  this  worldliness.  1847  LEWES  Hist. 
Pkilos. (1867)  II.  5.  1855 H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II. 
vm.  vii.  601  Other-worldliness . .  is  a  feeling  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  divine  approval  goes  along  with  a  representation 
of  future  happiness  to  be  secured  by  that  approval.  1882 
FISKE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  117/1  The  error  of  mediaeval 
anchorites  and  mystics  in  setting  an  exaggerated  value  upon 
o  therwor  Id  1  i  ness. 

2.  The  quality  attributed  to  an  ideal  world  apart 
from  the  actual. 

1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  ii.  172  Full  of  life  and 
light  and  the  other-worldliness  of  poetry.  1898  Fortn,  Rev. 
•  LXIV.  391  Burne-J ones.. one  defines  him  with  true  appre- 
hension as  the  Painter  of  Otherworldliness. 

Otherworldly  (p'ffaiwiJuldli),  a.  [f.  as  prec., 
after  •worldly.'} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  world  other  than  that 
in  which  we  actually  live. 

1879  F.  J.  FURNIVALL  R.  Brunne*$  Chron.  Wace  784/2 
Divining,  knowledge  of  other-worldly  matters. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  devoted  to  the  world  of 
mind  or  imagination. 

1873  PATER  Renaissance  vm.  204  It  is  easy  with  the  other- 
worldly gifts  to  be  a  schSne  Seele.  1890  Cincinnati  Chr. 
Advocate  5  Feb.  10/3  No  one  who  has  ever  raised  his  eyes 
from  his  present  narrow  horizon.. will  ever  sneer  at  a  philo- 
sopher as '  otherworldly '. 

3.  Devoted  to  the  concerns  of  the  world  to  come; 
disposed  to  consider  the  affairs  or  interests  of  a 
future  life  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  the  present. 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  6  Nov.  585/1  The  series  is.  .a  sort  of  other- 
worldly imitation  of  the  series  of  worldly  biographies  and 
criticisms  edited  by  Mr.  John   Morley.     1886  Athemitm 
9  Oct.  463/2  Among  worldly  and  other-worldly  matrons 
maids,  and  men.     1890  Chicago  Advance  27  Mar.,  The  early 
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Church  hail  to  prove  that  its  concerns  were  not  altogether 
other-worldly. 

•)•  O'thing.  O/is.  [Set-  ( )  Humeral  ail/.,  and  cf. 
not /ting.}  One  thing. 

I573  TrssKR  tfusr.  (1878)  184  III  huswiferie  othing  orotlier 
iiui-,1  i;raue. 

O'thman,  a,  ami  sl>.  =  OTTOMAN  a.  and  st>.^ 
1813  ItvRON  (.jiaour  xxxi,  Vet  seems  he  not  of  Othmanrace. 
1816  —  Siege  of  Cor.  xxix,  And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the 
gate.     1864  NKALK  St-nton.  f'oetns  15  Prepare  thec  for  the 
Othmrin  yoke  ! 

Othojte,  pa.  t.  of  OFTHINK  Ol>s.,  to  repent. 

Othom  :  see  ODAM  Ots.,  son-in-law. 

t  Othonne.  Ots.  [ad.  L.  olhonna  (Pliny),  a. 
Gr.  oSovva;  now  used  as  a  generic  name.]  The 
African  or  Barbary  Ragwort,  Otlwnna  cheirifolia. 

i&oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  286  Othonne  groweth  plenteously 
in  Scythia,  like  vnto  Rocket, 

Othre,  othur,  othyr,  obs.  ff.  OTHER. 

t  O'tiiyl.  Chem.  Obs.  [contr.  of  ox-ethyl  = 
elliyl  oxide.]  A  name  proposed  by  Williamson 
lor  the  oxidized  radical  of  the  di-carbon  series, 
CjHjO,  commonly  called  ACETYL. 

1857  MILLER  Elim.  Chem.  III.  311  note.  1866-77  WATTS 
Diet.  C/iem.  I.  132  Williamson  called  the  radicle  'ethyl'; 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  analogous  names 
for  analogous  radicles,  the  name  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned for  the  term  acetyl. 

Otiant  (<7»'Jiant),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  otiant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  olid-riio  be  at  leisure,  f.  otium  leisure.] 
At  leisure,  doing  nothing,  indolent,  at  ease. 

1878  If.  Amer.  Rrv.  CXXVI.  4^3  They  who.  .relegate 
the  Supreme  to  the  otiant  ease  of  Epicurus. 

t  Otia  tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  otiari  :  see  prec.]  The  condition  of  being  at 
leisure  or  doing  nothing ;  a  taking  one's  ease. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxv.  (Arb.)  307  To  seeme 
idle  when  they  be  earnestly  occupied,  .and  do  busily  nego- 
tiat  by  coulor  of  otiation.  1620  BP.  J.  KING  Serni.  26  Mar. 
9  Some  shew  of  indisposition  and  otiation  in  God,  as  if  he 
were  gone  to  rest,  ana  minded  vs  not. 

Otiatric  (0"ti|!E'trik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  o5s,  urr-  ear  + 
iarpiKus  belonging  to  healing,  medical.]  Relating 
to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  ear. 

1861  tr.  Czermak's  Pract.  Use  Laryngoscope  iii.  32  (N.  Syd. 
Soc.)  The  patient's  affection,  which  could  be  realised  very 
well  by  means  of  the  data  of  the  ordinary  otiatric  method. 

Hence  Otia  tries  sb.,  '  term  for  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  ear'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857) ; 
Otia  try,  '  the  art  of  healing  the  diseases  of  the 
ear'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893). 

Otic  (<7"'tik,  ftik),  a.  Anat.,  Path.  [ad.  Gr. 
wTi«<is,  f.  ojt,  ur-  ear.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  re- 
lating to  the  ear ;  auricular. 

Otic  ganglion,  a  small  oval  flattened  swelling  on  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  communicates  with  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve,  and  with  the  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  enters  the  tympanum  (chorda  tympani). 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  10  Otick  [medicaments]  to 
the  ears.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  292/1  The  ganglion 
discovered  by  Arnold,  and  by  him  denominated  Otic  or  auri- 
cular. 1853  tr.  KoHtberg's  Man.  Nerv.  Dis.  I.  l.  xi.  121  (N. 
Syd.  Soc.)  We  must  distinguish  otic  neuralgia  from  acoustic 
hyperssthesia.  1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Earza^  The  otic  ganglion. 

-Otic  (C'tik),  compound  suffix,  repr.  Gr.  -turuc&s, 
f.  sbs.  in  -OIT-IJS,  or  adjs.  in  -CUT-OS,  from  vbs.  in  -6a> 
+  -nc-6s,  -ic.  Nouns  of  action  from  these  vbs.  are 
formed  in  -awis ;  hence,  adjs.  in  -OTIC  go  in  sense 
with  sbs.  in  -osis,  -OSE,  as  amourette,  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  affected  with  amaurosis;  so  chlorotic, 
cyanotic,  enJosmotic,  exostotic,  hypnotic,  narcotic, 
neurotic,  osmotic,  sclerotic,  etc.  Some  words  in 
-otic  are  otherwise  derived,  as  erotic,  exotic,  demotic 
(Gr.  SIJJIOTIKOS),  or  are  formed  by  analogy,  as  chaotic. 

Otidid  (0"'tidid),  a.  Zool.     [f.  L.  ttis,  otid-em 
bustard  +  -ID  3.]      Belonging  to   the  Otididne   or 
bustard  family  of  birds.     So  Oti'diform  a.,  re- 
sembling a  bustard ;  O'tidine  a.  =  otidid. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Oti'dium.    [mod.  L.,  f.  Greek  type  *uiTiSiot>, 
dim.  of  out,  oiros  ear ;  cf.ommatidium.']    The  form 
of  the  auditory  organ  present  in  the  Mollusca. 
Hence  Oti'dial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  otidium. 
i8oo_in  Cent.  DM. 
Otiose  (<7»\|t0'i:s),  a.     [ad.  L.  otiosus  at  leisure, 

unemployed,  f.  otium  leisure.  Cf.  F.  oiseux,  OF. 
ocieux,  ottos,  Sp.  ocioso,  It.  otioso.'] 

1.  At   leisure   or    at    rest ;    unemployed,    idle ; 
inactive,  indolent,  lazy. 

1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  732/2  A  malcontent  by  necessity, 
because  otiose  and  resourceless.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  7  Jan.  24 
Our  policy  in  Turkey  has  now  dwindled  into  an  otiose  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  1885  F'.  HARRISON  Choice  Bts. 
(1886)  198  An  otiose  God  . .  surveying  unmoved  'this  dusty 
fuliginous  chaos '. 

2.  That  is  unattended  by  action ;  having  no  prac- 
tical result;  unfruitful,  sterile;  nugatory,  futile. 

1704  PALEV  Evid.  I.  n.  i.  (1827)  354  Such  stories,  .as  require, 
on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  nothing  more  than  an  otiose  assent . 
1844  W.  G.  WARD  Ideal  Chr.  Ch.  (ed.  2)  93  We  must  learn 
to  dismiss  all  otiose  and  unfruitful  contemplation  of  external 
models.  1853  HARDWICK  Chr.  Ch.  Mi.l.  Age  (1861)  292  Re- 
posing with  a  vauue  and  otiose  belief  on  the  traditionary 
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doctrines  as  they  ha<!  Ijeen  lu^i.  ally  systematized  by  John    I 
of  Damascus.     1875  W.  JACKSON  lloctr.  Ketril-ution  49  The    I 
'  why '  of  moral  duty  is  not  an  otiose  but  a  fruitful  principle, 
b.    Having  no  practical  function  ;   idle,  super- 
lluotis,  useless. 

TXMSal.Rcn.  14  July  54/2  The  number  of  otiose  lines  and 
sprawling  irrelevant  points  which  swell  the  piece  out.  1878 
(-1  M'.IONK  1'riin.  tlt'tner  xiii.  146,  I  doubt  the  opinion 
sometimes  held,  that  there  abound  in  Homer  idle  or  'otiose  ' 
epithets.  1880  SAYCF.  in  Nature  XXI.  406  An  alphabet 
which,  .possesses  otiose  and  needless  letters. 

O  tio  sely,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  2.]  In  an 
otiose  manner ;  idly;  without  any  practical  end. 

1886  LOWELL  Progr.  World  Latest  Lit.  Ess.  (1801)  178  As 
has  been  somewhat  otiosely  discussed.  1896  HAMMOND 
ChurchorChapeH  187  An  article  of  faith,  .held, not  otiosely, 
but  after  it  has  been  threshed  out  again  and  again. 

O'tio  seness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  otiose,  or  having  no  practical  func- 
tion. 

1867  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  523/1  They  complain  of  otioseness 
of  letters  in  some  words,  of  inadequacy  in  others. 

Otiosity  (tfnjVsiti).  Forms:  5-6  ooi-,  ooy-, 
osyte,  -ite,  -itee,  -itie,  6-  otiosity,  [a.  OF. 
ociositt,  occiositi  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  OF.  occiose, 
ad.L.  otiosus  at  leisure,  f.  dtium.] 

1.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  otiose,  un- 
employed, or  idle;  ease,  leisure,  idleness. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  C  ij  b,  By  ouerlonge  reste  and  ociosyte 
been gendred  or  goten . . thre grete  synnes. . auaryce, lecherye, 
and  ouer  moche  talkynge.  >M»-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4 
The  people  ..  Hue  nowe  in  idlenesse  and  ociositee.  1560 
ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  Prol.  237  Thocht  the  corps  ly  in 
ociositie.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  fairlx,  A  life  of  dignified 
otiosity  such  as  became  a  person  of  his  eminence.  1866 
SHIRLEY  BROOKS  Sooner  or  Later  i,  The  happy  otiosity 
enjoyed  by  the  million. 

2.  Indolence ;    want    of   action,    enterprise,    or 
attention ;  negligence,  carelessness,  perfunctoriness. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  172  ATowne..of  small  importance, 
in  regard  of. .  trafficke . .  :  Want  of  Strangers  being  one  let, 
and  vitious  otiosity  the  other  stop. 

t  O'tiOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  ocious.  [ad.  L. 
otiSs-us  OTIOSE,  or  its  OF.  repr.  ocios,  -eus,  -enx.] 
Leisurely ;  idle  ;  at  ease. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's  Rescue  v.  121  Private  men 
(whose  otious  care  Scarce  passe  the  threshold  of  their  own 
door  dare).  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ocious,  idle,  careless, 
restful,  at  ease. 

II  Otitis  (otsi-tis).  Path.  [tnod.L.,  f.  Gr.  out, 
WT-  ear  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  ear. 

1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Otitis,  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal ear.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  197  In- 
flammations, especially  cephalitis  and  otitis.  1844  DUFTON 
Deafness  51  The  causes  which  produce  internal  otitis  are 
many  of  them  of  the  same  character,  but  more  severe  than 
those  which  excite  external  otitis. 

Hence  Oti  tic  a.,  connected  with  otitis. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  105  This  is  mostly 
the  effect  of  cold,  and  is  in  fact  an  otitic  catarrh. 

II  Otium  (oi'Ji&n).  The  Latin  word  for  'leisure, 
freedom  from  business,  ease ',  in  occasional  English 
use ;  esp.  in  the  phrase  otium  cum  dignitate, 
leisure  with  dignity,  dignified  leisure  or  ease. 

1729  LD.  BOLINGBROKE  Let.  to  Sivift  10  Nov.  in  Pope's 
IVks.  1751  IX.  no  Otium  cum  dignitate  is  to  be  had  with 
SOD/,  a  year  as  well  as  with  5000.  1815  CHALMERS  Let.  in 
Life(i%$i)  II.  21  A  life  of  intellectual  leisure,  with  ihtotium 
of  literary  pursuits.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  Introd.,  Intending 
there  to  lead  my  future  life  in  the  otium  cum  dignitate 
of  half-pay  and  annuity.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ixviii, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  enjoying  his  otium  in  a  dignified  manner, 
surveying  the  evening  fog,  and  smoking  a  cigar. 

Otmer,  obs.  form  of  OUTMOBE. 

Otmest,  ottemeste,  obs.  forms  of  UTMOST. 

Oto-,  before  a  vowel  Ot-,  a.  Gr.  UTO-,  combining 
form  of  ovs,  urr-  car,  an  element  of  medical  and 
other  scientific  words,  the  more  important  of  which 
appear  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

Otocata-rrh,  catarrh  of  the  ear  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1857).  Otoco-nla  [F.  otoconie  (Breschet) ;  Gr. 
itovia  or  Kara  dust],  term  for  the  white  pulverulent 
dust  found  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the 
inner  ear,  the  aggregation  of  which  forms  an  otolith. 
(Sometimes  treated  as  if  pi.  of  otoconium ;  also  in 
Eng.  form  Otokonies. ,  Hence  Otooo-nlal  a. ; 
Oto-conite  —  OTOLITH.  O'tocrane  [Gr.  xpaviov 
the  skull],  the  auditory  capsule,  the  portion  of 
the  petrous  bone  which  encloses  the  organ  of 
hearing;  hence  Otocra-nlal,  Otocra'nio  adjs. 
O'tooyst  [V.otocyste  (Lacaze  Duthies),f.  Gr.  ATIKTTIS 
bladder],  term  for  the  auditory  vesicle  or  organ 
of  hearing  in  some  of  the  Invertebrata ;  hence 
Otocystic  a.,  of  or  connected  with  an  otocyst. 
||  Otodynia  [Gr.  oSwrj  pain],  ear-ache ;  hence 
Otodyuic  a.  (Mayne).  Oto  graphy  [-GKAPHY], 
description  of  the  ear  (Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  1842)  ; 
hence  Otojrra'phical  a.  Otomorpho'logy,  the 
morphology  of  the  ear.  ||  Otomyco'sis  [MYCOSIS, 
Gr.  n\ncT)s  fungus],  the  presence  of  parasitic  fungi 
in  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Oto'pathy  [Gr.  »a- 
0os  suffering],  disease  of  the  ear  (Dunglison  1853)  ; 
hence  Otopa'thic  a.  O  tophone  [Gr.  <poji>ri  sound], 
an  ear-trumpet,  an  apparatus  for  the  conveying 
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of  sound  to  the  deaf;  also  —  OTOHOOFE  i.  O-to- 
plastjr  [Gr.  x\anni,t  to  mould],  plastic  surgery 
of  the  car ;  hence  Otopla-Btic  n.  Mayne).  UOto- 
pyo  Bis  [Gr.  irvonrit  formation  of  pus],  suppuration 
in  the  ear.  ||  Otorrhos  a  [Gr.  /iom  a  flow],  puru- 
lent discharge  from  the  ear;  hence  Otorrhosal, 
Otorrho-io  adjs.,  relating  to  otorrhoea.  ||Oto»a  1- 
pinx  [Gr.  aa\wiy(  war-trumpet],  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Oto  steal  [Gr.  ixrrtov  bone]  a.,  relating  to 
the  auditory  ossicle  ;  sb.,  applied  by  Owen  to  the 
homologues  of  the  bones  of  the  inner  ear,  in  fishes, 
etc.  Ototomy  [-TOMY],  dissection  of  the  ear 
(Dunglison,  1843). 

i8js  HOI.IIHN  Hum.  Osteal.  (1876)  278  The  two  masws  are 
the~"otoconia'  or  'ololiths'.  1881  MIVAUT  Cat  301  Two 
sacs,  connected  by  a  narrow  bent  tube  and  containing  within 
them  small  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  called  otolilhs,  or 
otoconia.  1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (ed.  2)  472  Tlie 
membranous  labyrinth.,  contains  two  small  calcareous  masses 
called  "otoconites.  1854  OWKN  Stft.  I,  Teeth  in  Circ.  Xc., 
Organ.  Nat.  I.  171  ITie  organ  of  hearing, ..  the  surrounding 
vertebral  elements  being  modified  to  form  the  cavity  for  its 
reception,  which  is  called  '  "otocrane  '.  1(7*  M  IVART  Elem. 
Anat.  138.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  'Otocranial,  of  or 
belonging  to  the  otocrane.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
iv.  189  In  some  there  is  a  sac  filled  with  calcareous  matter 
(*otocyst?)  attached  to  the  ganglion.  1876  BELL  Cegen- 
oaur's  Contp.  Anat.  533  Tne  primitive  otocyst  is  the 
foundation  of  a  complicated  cavitary  system.  1880  £.  RAY 
LANKESTER  in  Nature  XXII.  147  The  presence  of  velar 
'otocystic  canals  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
genus  Craspedacusta.  1836-9  Toou  Cyd.  Anat.  II.  567/2 

Otokonies  . .  found  in  the  sacculus  vestibuli  of  the  cars  of 
Cephalopods.  1900  Miss  ELLIS  Human  Ear  41  As  otology 
is  a  medical  term  for  the  science  of  the  ear,  we  should  prefer 
to  use  the  new  word  (suggested  by  Dr.  R.  (jarnett)  'otomor- 
phology,  the  science  of  the  shape  of  the  ear.  1877  BURNETT 
Ear  284  *Otomycosis  is  said  to  be  much  more  frequently 
met  among  the  poorer  classes.  1839  D.  J.  MORIARTY  Hus- 
band Hunter  II.  109  Perceiving  the  *otophone  properly 
fixed.  1888  A  me r.  A  nit.  Dea/}na.  85  Examination  of  15  deaf 
persons  in  the  Pennsylvania  fnst.  by  means  of  Maloney's  Oto- 
phone. 1818-20  THOMPSON  tr.  Cullen's  Nosoiogiayn  Local 
Diseases  . .  Of  the  Secretions  and  Excretions  . .  'Otorrhcea. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  89  Deafness  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  the  hearing  failing  without  any  external  disease, 
such  as  Otorrhcea.  1877  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XII. 
808  'Otorrhceal  abscess  of  the  brain.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,*Otorrhoic.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  <t  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc., 
Organ.  Nat.  1. 177  A  body  as  hard  as  shell,  like  half  a  split 
almond,  -it  is  the  'otosteal '. .  or  proper  ear-bone.  1868  — 
Anat.  Vertebr.  III.  246  The  otosteals  conduct  vibrations 
from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  vestibular  one. 

Otoba  butter,  O.  fat.  The  almost  colour- 
less oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Myristica  Otooa, 
a  species  of  nutmeg-tree  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

t  Otok,  ME.  pa,  t.  of  <tfaAV,OFTAKEt<. 

£1330  Art  A.  4-  Merl.  9359  Arthour  otok  him  with  drawe 
sword. 

Otolite  (<7"'t<!<Uit).    [f.  OTO-  +  -LITE.]    =  next 

1846  OWEN  Lect.  Coup.  Anat.  L  211  The  large  size  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  especially  that  of  the  hard  otolitcs, 
also  relate  to  the  medium  through  which  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions are  propagated  to  the  fish.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Print. 
Psychol.  (1872)  1. 1.  ii.  38  Those  atmospheric  waves  which. . 
are  conveyed  to  the  minute  otolites  and  rods  of  the  inner 
ear,  to  be  by  them  impressed  on  the  auditory  nerves. 

Otolitb.  (<fr't<!fli».  Anat.  and  fhysiol.  [mod.  f. 
OTO-  -r-  Gr.  Ai'Oot  stone.]  An  ear-stone;  one  of  the 
calcareous  bodies,  often  in  the  shape  of  rhombic 
crystals,  found  in  the  inner  ear  of  vertebrates  and 
some  invertebrates ;  in  fishes  often  of  great  size,  in 
the  higher  vertebrates  small  particles. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  554/1  An  acoustic  vestibule, 
containing. .a  calcareous  body  or  otolilhe.  1883  H.  GRAY 
Anat.  (ed.  10)  618  The  otofiths  are  two  small  rounded 
bodies,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  minute  crystalline  grains  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  held  together  in  a  mesh  of  delicate 
fibrous  tissue,  and  contained  in  the  wall  of  the  utricle  and 
saccule,  opposite  the  distribution  of  the  nerves.  1900 
SCKAFER  1'hysiol.  II.  1205  Lee  is  of  opinion  that  the  otolilhs 
and  macula:  form  the  organ  for  statical  equilibrium. 

lib.  By  confusion,  applied  to  the  otic  bones  or 
ossicles  of  the  inner  ear  in  some  animals. 

Hence  Otoli-thic,  Otoli'tlo  adjs..  of  the  nature 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  otolith ;  containing  otoliths. 

1855  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  2)  no  (AcalrpM 
The  otolitic  vesicle,  which,  from  analogy,  .is  considered  as 
an  organ  of  hearing.  1875  HUXLEY  in  ineycL  Brit.  1. 132/1 
A  sensory  organ,  having  the  characters  of  an  otolithic  sac, 
is  seated  upon  the  ganglion.  1900  SCHAPER  rkysicl. 
ji5>  The  most  primitive  form  of  internal  ear  is  undoubtedly 
a  sac  containing  fluid  in  which  an  otolithic  mass  is  im- 
mersed, and  having  on  the  wall  hair-like  processes  related 
to  the  terminations  of  a  nerve. 

Otologist  (<rt(rl5dz,ist).  [£  as  next  +  -1ST.] 
One  versed  in  otology ;  an  ear-specialist. 

1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear  (ed.  2)  47  The  high  character  of  th 
work  that  has  been   done  by  American  otologists.     1876 
BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  549  Glycerine  is  used  by  o«o- 
logists  to  soften  cerumen. 

Otology  (<rt<rl6dji).  [f.  Gr.  o«,  «r-  ear  + 
-LOOT.]  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  ear,  its  anatomy,  functions,  and  diseases;  » 
treatise  on  the  ear. 
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Edinburgh  has  made  otology  one  of  the  qualifying  subjects 
for  her  medical  degrees. 

Hence  Otolo  gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  otology. 

1895  N.  B.  Daily  Mail  27  Sept.  5  International  Otological 
Congress  in  Florence.  Mod.  Otological  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

II  Otomys  (0"'t#mis).  Zool,  [f.  OTO-  +  Gr.  /iCs 
mouse.]  A  genus  of  rodents  of  the  family  Muridse, 
having  large  hairy  ears. 

1834  M°MURTRIE  Cmier's  Anim.  Kingd.  86  The  Otomys 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  Field  Rats.  Ibid.  (The  Cape 
Otomys.)  Size  of  a  rat;  fur  marked  with  black  and  fawn- 
coloured  rings. 

Otoscope  (ou'tfsktfnp).  [f.  OTO-  +  Gr.  -axoiros 
observing,  observer.] 

1.  A  modification  of  the  stethoscope  for  auscul- 
tation of  sounds  in  the  ear ;  an  auscultation-tube. 

1849  J-  TOYNBEE  Dis.  Ear  in  Mcd.-Chirvrg,  Trans. 
XXXII.  74  When  examining  the  ear  with  the  otoscope. 
(Note.  An  elastic  tube,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
tipped  with  ivory  at  both  ends,  one  extremity  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  external  meatus  of  the  patient,  and  the 
other  into  that  of  the  medical  man.)  1853  SIR  W.  WILDE 
Pract.  Obs.  Aural  Surg.  113. 

2.  An  optical  instrument  for  inspecting  the  cavity 
of  the  ear. 

1853  SIR  W.  WILDE  Pract.  Obs.  Aural Snrg.  113  Otoscope 
. .  also  applied  to  a  form  of  speculum  auris.  1884  M. 
MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  II.  243  Brunton's  otoscope 
..consists  of  a  metallic  tube  provided  with  an  eye-piece. 
Into  this  tube  a  funnel  opens  at  right  angles,  through  which 
the  light  is  made  to  fall  on  a  perforated  reflector,  which 
throws  the  rays  through  the  distal  part  of  the  cylinder  into 
an  ordinary  ear  speculum. 

Hence  Otosco  pic  a. ;  Oto'scopy,  inspection  or 
clinical  examination  of  the  ear;  the  use  of  the 
otoscope. 

1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  96  Otoscopic  examination  re- 
vealed nothing  abnormal  in  either  ear.     1874  ROOSA  Dis. 
Ear  (ed.  2)  86  Dr.  Rossi  in  a  very  recent  paper  on  binocular 
otoscopy,  proposes  the  use  of  a  microscopic  object-glass  set 
at  an  angle  of  70°  in  a  spectacle  frame,  as  a  simple  and 
efficient  binocular  otoscope. 

Otosis  (fltflu'sis).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  O\K,  &T-  ear  + 
-osis.]  Mishearing ;  alteration  of  words  caused 
by  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  the  sound. 

1860  HALDEMAN  A  nafyt.  Orlhogr.  xii.  65  Otosis  is  a  change 
in  words,  due  to  misconception  of  the  true  sound,  influencing 
consonants  of  the  same  quality.  1884  J.  A.  HARRISON  Negro- 
Eng.  Introd.  in  Anglia,  Negro  English  is  an  ear-language 
altogether, . .  built  up  on  what  the  late  Professor  Haldeman 
of  Pennsylvania  called  otosis,  an  error  of  ear,  a  mishearing. 

||  Ototoi'.  Also  otototoi.  [a.  Gr.  droroi,  etc.] 
A  Greek  exclamation  of  pain  or  grief ;  =woe  !  alas! 
Hence  Ototoi  v.,  to  cry  '  ototoi ',  to  utter  a  wail. 

1877  BROWNING  Agamemnon  1068  Otototoi,  Gods,  Earth, 
Apollon,  Apollon  !  CA.  Why  didst  thou  '  ototoi '  concerning 
Loxias  ?    1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs  3  The  ghosts  of 
the  slain  sometimes  appear,  .and  gibber  a  feeble  little  'Oto- 
totoi '  after  the  manner  of  the  shade  of  Dareios. 

Otour,  otre,  obs.  forms  of  OTTER. 

Otow,  contr.  f.  Sc.  otouth,  OUTWITS,  outside  of. 

Ottamite,  variant  of  OTTOMITE  Obs. 

Ottar,  variant  form  of  ATTAB,  OTTO. 

II  Ottava  (otta-va).     [It.  ottava  eighth,  octave.] 

1.  Mus.  An  octave ;  chiefly  in  the  phrases  ottava 
alta,  ottava  bassa,  indicating  that  a  passage  is  to 
be  played  an  octave  higher,  or  lower,  than  written. 
(Usually  abbrev.  8va.} 

1848  RIMBAULT  First  Bk.  Piano  13  To  avoid  many  ledger- 
lines  below  the  staff,  the  notes  are  sometimes  written  eight 
degrees  higher  than  their  real  place  in  the  system,  and  the 
words  ottava  bassa,  or  8T*  bassa,  placed  under  them,  to  shew 
that  they  are  to  be  played  an  octave  lower  than.. written. 

2.  Ottava  rima  (rrma).     An  Italian  stanza  of 
eight  1 1 -syllabled  lines,  riming  as  abababcc; 
the  English  adaptation,  as  used  by  Byron,  has 
English  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables. 

1810  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1880  IV.  I78,  I  am  translating 
in  ottava  rima  the  Hymn  to  Mercury,  of  Homer.  1873 
LOWELL  Sfcnstr  Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV.  328  He  found  the 
ottava  rima  too  monotonously  iterative.  1880  Macm.  Mag. 
51  The  three  important  verse-forms  which  English  poetry 
owes  to  Italy,  the  ottava-rima,  the  sonnet,  and  the  sestina. 

Ottemest,  obs.  variant  of  UTMOST. 

Otter  iftai),  sb.  Forms:  I  otr,  otor,  (octer), 
1-5  oter,  3-5  otur,  (5  otere,  otre,  ot(t)our,  ottyre, 
otyr(e, otir,6 ottre,9 dial. oater), 5- otter.  [Com. 
Teut. :  OE.  otr,  ot(f]or,  oter  =  MDu.,  Dn.  otter, 
OHG.  ottar  (MHG.,  G.  otter],  ON.  0/>-:-OTeut. 
*otr6-z,  pre-Teut.  *udr6-s :  cf.  Lith.  udra,  OSlav. 
vydra,  Skr.  udrd-s  'otter';  radically  akin  to  Gr. 
SStap,  Skr.  udan,  Eng.  water;  cf.  Gr.  vSpos,  vSpa 
water-snake.] 

1.  An  aquatic  fur-bearing  carnivorous  mammal 
(Lutra  vulgaris,  Fam.  Mustelids)  feeding  chiefly 
on  fish,  having  fin-like  legs,  webbed  feet,  and  long 
horizontally  flattened  tail,  which  enable  it  to  swim 
and  turn  in  the  water  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

Often  taken  as  the  type  of  an  amphibious  creature. 

0700  Epinal  Gloss.  585  (O.  E.  T.)  Lvtrus,  otr  [Erf. 
octer,  Corf.  otr].  ciooo  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  III.  418  Of 
oteres  hole,  czooo  j&l/ric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  118/42 
l.vtria,  otor.  £1273  Moral  Ode  (Jesus  MS.)  358  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  70  Ne  oter  ne  acquerne,  Beuveyr  ne  sablyne.  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  237/642  On  is  hindore  fet  An  Otur  bare 
cam  gon.  <r  1440  Jacob's  Well  118  As  \K  ottyr  sleth  fysch, 
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Sc  gaderyth  it  on  hepc  in-to  his  hole,  a  1450  A"«/.  de  /a 
Tonr  (1868)  22  Late  us  etc  the  gret  cle,  and  y  wille  saie  to 
my  husbond  that  the  otour  hathe  eten  hym.  14 . .  Nominale 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  700/16  Hie  lutricius,  a  notyre.  1525  Lp. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  II,  xcii,  [Ixxxviii.]  273  Lyke  an  Otter  in 
the  water.  1596  SHAKS,  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  143  An  Otter,  sir 
John?  Why  an  Otter?  Fal.  Why?  She's  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  a  1654  SELDEN  Tabled.  (Arb.)  69  A  kind  of  an  Otter, 
a  Knight  half-Spiritual,  and  half-Temporal.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  319  In  the  first  step  of  the  progression  from 
land  to  amphibious  animals  we  find  the  Otter.  1811  in  C.  A. 
Johns  Week  at  Lizard  64  To  John  Johns  for  an  oater. .  is. 
1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia  136/1  Great  quantities  of 
the  furs  and  skins  of  the  otter,  beaver,  and  fox,  are  annually 
brought  to  market  by  the  traders. 

b.  Applied  to  other  species  of  Lutra,  and  allied 
genera  (of  which  there  are  several), as  the  American 
Otter,  L.  canadensis ;  Sea  Otter,  Z.  (Enkydris} 
marina^  with  black  glossy  fur,  which  inhabits  the 
American  shores  of  the  North  Pacific. 

1781  PENNANT  Hist.  Quadr.  II.  356  Mustela  /w/m..Sea 
Otter.  1849  SIR  W.  JARDINE  in  Nat.  Libr.,  Mammalia 
XIII.  254.  1883  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  II.  201  Like  the  Seal, 
the  Sea  Otter  is  gregarious. 

2.  The  fur  or  skin  of  this  animal  (of  any  species). 

1429  in  Somerset  Wills  (1901)  131  [A  gown  furred  (togam 
fiirratani)  with]  oter.  1530  PALSGK.  250/1  Ottre.  a  furre, 
peaux  de  loutres.  1653  WALTON  ArmriLAi  The  gloves 
of  an  Otter  are  the  best  fortification  for  your  hands  against 
wet  weather.  1887  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (iZq-z) 
46  You  never,  .saw  such  A  lithe  little  learner  in  otter. 

f  3.  A  sailor.   Obs.  slang. 

c  1700  Street  Robberies  Consider'd,  Otter,  a  sailor. 

4.  A  tackle  consisting  of  a  float  with  line  and 
a  number  of  hooks,  used  in  fresh-water  fishing,    b. 
A  kind  of  fishing  gear  used  in  deep-sea  trawling; 
also  attrib. 

1851  H.  NEWLAND  Erne  53  The  otter  is  a  thin  piece  of 
board,  about  four  feet  long  and  a  foot  or  so  broad.  1860  [see 
OTTER  v.  2],  1898  Daily  News  19  Feb,_  a/i  The  steam 
catchers,  .are  of  the  most  approved  type,  with  special  steam 
winches  and  '  Otter  '  fishing  gear. 

5.  Short  for  otter-moth  :  see  7. 

c  1440  Floris^  Bl.  (Taunt  MS.)  96/772  Or  y  it  ere  wyst,  An 
Otter  fley3  ageynst  my  brest. 

6.  Name  of  a  breed  of  sheep  :   =  ANCON. 

1890  C.  L.  MORGAN  Anim.  Lifcfylntell.\\.(ityi)vif)  From 
this  one  Iamb  the  otter,  or  ancon,  breed  was  raised. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  otter-killer,  -skin,  -track) 
-trap\  otter-canoe,   a  kayak   used   by   sea-otter 
hunters  in  Alaska;  otter-dog,  -hound,  a  dog  of  a 
breed  used  for  hunting  the  otter ;  otter-hunt,  f  (a] 
the  huntsman  having  charge  of  otter-hounds;  (6) 
the  chase  of  the  otter;  otter-hunting  =  prec.  (£); 
otter-line  =  sense  4 ;    otter-mark,  a  trace  left 
by  an  otter ;  otter-moth,  the  GHOST-MOTH  (ffepi- 
alus  humuli} ;    otter-path,    a  continuous  track 
left  by  otters ;   otter-shell,  the  English  name  of 
bivalve  shells  of  the  genus  Lutraria  •  otter-shrew, 
an  aquatic  insectivorous  quadruped,   Potamogale 
vefax,   of   western    equatorial    Africa,    having    a 
weasel-like  body;   otter-spear,  a  spear  used  in 
hunting  otters ;   otter-trawl,  a  trawl  fitted  with 
the   '  otter '    device    (sense  4  b)  ;    hence   otter- 
trawling  sb.t  fishing  with  the  otter-trawl. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  4  All  men  that  keep  *Otter  dogs 
ought  to  have  a  Pension  from  the  Commonwealth.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  446  These  otters  are  hunted 
with  special  dogs  called  *otter-hounds.  1854  J.  W.  WARTER 
Last  of  Old  Squires  vi.  59  A  messenger  was  despatched  for 
the  otter-hounds,  which  a  friend  of  the  squire's  kept  some 
ten  miles  off.  1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  356/2  Graunte  of  the 
Office  of  *Otterhunte.  1601  F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II 
(1876)45  An  otterhunt,  who  shal  have  in  his  custody  twelve 
dogges  running  at  the  ottre.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxvi,  An 
otter -hunt  the  next  day,  and  a  badger-baiting  the  day  after, 
consumed  the  time  merrily.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv. 
Argt.,  Description  of  the  *Otter  Hunting.  1840  R.H.  DANA 
Bef.  Mast  xxvii.  90  The  brig  Convoy ..  engaged  in  otter- 
hunting  among  the  islands,  a  1676  WALTON  Angler  \\. 
(Cassell)  45  The  want  of 'otter-killers,  .will  in  time  prove  the 
destruction  of  all  rivers.  1862  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  182  Death 
stauns  owre't  wi1  *otter-line,  Oot  liftin1  ten  by  ten.  1856 
DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  i.  247  We  should  understand 
why  the  *otter-marks  led  to  the  water.  1804  Med.  jrnl. 
XII.  229  Hop  yards  might  be  preserved  from  the  honey- 
dew.,  and  from  the  *ottermoth,  by  being  covered  with 
stones.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  250 
The  otter  moth,  .producing  its  larvae  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  1864  J.  C.  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  189  What 
might  have  been  termed  an  *otter-path ;  not  merely  the 
track  of  his  feet  here  and  there.  1865  J.  G.  WOOD  Common 
Shells  45  As  is  implied  by  the  scientific  title,  Lutraria,  the 
*Otter-shells  inhabit  the  mud,  into  which  they  burrow  deeply, 
exactly  as  do  the  Gapers.  Ibid.  46  The  commonest  species, 
the  Oval  Otter-sheil.  Ibid.  4%  The  Oblong  Otter-shell  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  its  oval  relative.  1545  Rates  of  Customs 
C  j  b,  *Otter  skynnes  the  pece  xii<£  1583  Ibid.  D  v,  Otter 
skinnes  the  peece  ijs.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World(\$>q3i 
266  A  jerkin  made  of  otter-skin.  1540111  Wilts  ArchseoL 
Mag.  VIII.  272  [They]  did  assaulte  this  deponent  with  their 
swerdes  and  an  *otter-speare.  iMScorr&f  Roy  v,  Nets, 
fishing-rods,  otter-spears,  hunting-poles,  with  many  other 
singular  devices  and  engines  for  taking  or  killing  game.  1863 
ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  (1864)  192  One  or  two  points  near 
the  presumed  "otter-tracks.  1897]*..  MtTNBO/VVAU*.  Probl. 
245  Among  the  fishing  gear. .he  includes  this  *otter-trap, 

O'tter,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.,  after  to  fish,  etc.] 

1.  intr.  To  hnnt  the  otter. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  3 July  3/2  He  writes  of.. ottering  in 
St.  John  s  Vale,  of  the  Grasmere  rush-bearing. 


OTTOMAN. 

2.  To  fish  with  the  '  otter'  tackle  (see  prec.  4). 

1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tot/r.  165  Certain  Philistines  have 
increased  the  mischief  by  permitting  their  gillies  to  use  the 
otter.  ..If  the  gilly  otters  for  you,  he  will  for  himself.  1890 
Daily  News  29  Sept.  4/8  A  loch  can  be  'ottered  ',  fish  can 
thus  be  made  shy  and  hard  to  catch.  1892  Field  7  May 
681/2  The  fish. .are, .shy,  having  been  well  whipped  over  or 
ottered  for  by  the  local  fishermen. 

Otter,  variant  form  of  OTTO,  ATTAR. 

Otter-down,  erroneous  for  EIDER-DOWN  (an  un- 
familiar word  at  the  time). 

1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  40  F  4  Now  to  be  sold,  for  ready 
money  only,  some  duvets  for  bed-coverings,  of  down,  beyond 
comparison  superior  to  what  is  called  otter-down. 

Otterly,  obs.  form  of  UTTERLY. 
tO'ttimaey,  obs.  var.  OPTIMAC  Y  ( =  It.  ottimazia] . 

1594  T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr.  MachiavellCs  Florentine  Hist. 
(!595)  64  Vnder  the  word  ottimacy,  or  popularitie,  they 
cloake  their  euill  intent. 

Otto  T  (ff'lo}.  Also  8-9  otter,  ottar.  An  altered 
form  of  the  word  more  accurately  spelt  ATTAR,  in 
attar  or  otto  of  roses ,  the  fragrant  essence  of  roses. 

1639  SHIRLEY  The  Ball  iv.  i,  I  left  your  kick  With  your 
cousin  to  buy  otto.  1785  MACKENZIE  Lounger  No.  12  p  8 
With  episodes  of  dancing  girls,  and  otter  of  roses  !  1792  A. 
YOUNG  Trav.  France  186  Roses  are  a  great  article  for  the 
famous  otter,  all  of  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  come 
from  Bengal.  1813  MOORE  Post-bag,  Hor.,  Od.  n.  xi,  While 
Otto  of  Roses  Refreshing  all  noses  Shall  sweetly  exhale  from 
our  whiskers  and  wigs.  1835  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXXVII.  440 
Sweet  as  ottar  of  roses  distilled  by  the  alchymic  sun. 

b.  Hence,  jocularly,  a  liquid  with  a  fragrant 
or  characteristic  odour. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xlviii,  The  Captain,  before 
issuing,  .scented  himself  with  otto  of  whisky. 

Hence  O'ttoed  a.,  perfumed  with  otto  of  roses. 

1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  177  An  ell  of  ottoed  cambric. 

O'ttO2.  [Named  after  the  inventor  in  1877.] 
A  kind  of  velocipede:  seeDicYCLE.  Hence  O'ttoist, 
a  rider  of  an  'Otto  *  dicycle. 

1885  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gaz.  Sept.  284  One  or  more  tricyclists 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  riding  with  good  Ottoists.  Ibid. ,  My 
experience  is  that  the  '  Otto '  is  more  easily  ridden  uphill 
than  the  F.  S.  tricycle.  1887  BURY  &  HILLIER  Cycling 
(Dadm.  Libr.)  369  All  Ottos  built  before  1882  were  fitted  with 
block  breaks. 

Ottoman  (?*t#man),  a,  and  ^^.1  Also  6-7  Otho-. 
[=  F.  Ottoman,  It.  Ottomano,  med.L.  Ottomanus, 
med.Gr.  'OTOV/ICWOS  ;  of  which  the  L.  and  It.  pi. 
Ottoniani  was  ad.  Arab.  (jUic  s-uthmdni  or 

zothmam,  adj.  from  c0Mwc#,name  of  the  founder 
of  the  present  Turkish  dynasty  and  empire.  The 
forms  Othoman  and  Othman  more  closely  repre- 
sent the  Arabic  ;  but  all  want  the  adj.  ending  -*. 

The  Turkish  pronunciation  of  Othman  is  Osman,  whence, 
with  the  Turkish  adj.  suffix  -//,  the  equivalent  OSMANLI. 
In  It.  use  these  adjs.  were  orig.  sing,  and  pi.,  e.  g.  '  la  paga 
d'un  Osmani  al  giorno,  intrando  quattro  Osmani ',  Bratutti 
Chronica  (Venice  1649)  •  but  -i  being  the  plural  ending  in  L. 
and  It.,  a  new  sing,  arose,  in  L.  -us,  It,  -o,  whence  the  forms 
given  above.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turkish  dynasty 
founded  by  Othman  or  Osman  I.  c  1300,  the  branch 
of  the  Turks  to  which  he  belonged,  or  the  Turkish 
empire  ruled  by  his  descendants ;   Turkish  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  ;   =  OSMANLI  a. 

Ottoman  Porte,  the  court  or  palace  of  the  Sultan ;  the 
Turkish  government ;  also  called  the  Porte  or  Sublime  Porte. 

1603  KNOLLES  (title)  The  General!  Historic  of  the  Turkes. ,  to 
therising  of  the  Othoman  Familie.  1666  Lond. Gaz.  No.  21 12/2 
The  Ottoman  Troops  appointed  for  the  guard  of  the  Bridge 
of  Essecke.  1686  Ibid.  2116/3  In  case  they  enter  into  the 
League  against  the  Ottoman  Port,  x  jiBLi/e  Root.  Frampton 
(1876)  60  Thy  freedom  enables  thee  to  pass  the  Ottoman 
empire.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  vii.  I.  263  The  ambition  of 
Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  1848  W.  H. 
KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Years  II.  198  The  watch- 
word, .of  Western  Europe  in  1830,  was,  the  '  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  must  be  maintained  '.  1899  Times  Gazetteer 
1611/1  Turkey,  or  Ottoman  Empire,  a  number  of  countries, 
races,  states,  and  provs.  governed  by  the  Turks,  or  more 
correctly  the  Osmanlis  or  Ottoman  Turks. 

B.  sb.  A  Turk  of  the  family  or  tribe  of  Othman 
or  Osman  ;  a  Turkish  subject  of  the  Sultan ;  an 
OSMANLI  ;  a  Turk  in  the  usual  political  sense. 

[1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy*  n.  xiii.  49  b,  The 
title  of  great.. to  this  day  remaineth  vnto  the  house  of  the 
Othomannes.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  175  As  you  make 
account  of  the  fauour  of  the  Grand  Signer  our  lord  Sultan 
Murates  Hottoman.]  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  viii.  §  5 
As  though  he  had  been  of  the  race  of  the  Ottomans.  1685 
TRAVESTIN  Siege  Newkensel yi  Gone .  .to  fight  the  Ottomans. 
1735  SWIFT  Lett.,  to  Pulteney  (1766)  II.  273  Of  the  Roman 
emperors,  how  many  of  them  were  murdered  by  their  own 
army;.. the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ottomans  by  their 
janissaries.  185$.  CHURCH  Misc.  Writ.  (1891)  I.  294  It  is  too 
late  to  change,  in  general  use,  the  familiar  Ottomans  for  the 
more  accurate  Osmans  or  Osmanli.  1872  FREEMAN  Gen.  Sk. 
Europ.  Hist.  xi.  §  17  Suleiman  was  the  last  of  the  great  line 
of  Sultans  who  had  raised  the  Ottomans  to  such  power. 

Comb,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Serm.  Wks.  (1868)  444  They  do  not 
Ottomanlike,  one  brother  kill  another  to  reign  alone. 

Hence  f  Ottomane'an  a.  Obs.,  Ottoma'nic  (in 
7  Othomanique)  a,  and  sir.,  Ottoman  ;  O  "Ro- 
manize "V.  transit  to  make  Ottoman  or  Turkish. 

1658  J.  DURHAM  Exp.  Revelation  ix.  (1680)  385  The  Turks 
(having  prevailed  over  the  Saracens)  did  with  them  combine 
in  one  dominion  under  the  Ottomanean  family.  1614  SELDEN 
Titles  Hon.  105  All  of  that  Alian  sect  are. .hated  by  the 
Othomaniques.  1853  G.  S.  FABER  Downfall  Turkey  28 


OTTOMAN. 

The  Four  Angels  or  Ottomanic  Sultanics  bound  for  a  season 
ill  the  region  of  the  great  river  Euphrates.  1865  Sat.  Xfv. 
5  Aug.  177  Ottomans  or  Ottomamzed  functionaries.  1886 
Fortn.  Kcv.  No.  239.  564  Not  one  of  them  made  any  per- 
manent progress  towards  Ottomanizing  his  dominions.  1895 
Eclectic  Mug.  Oct.  564  To  Ottomanize  European  lurkey. 

Ottoman  (p-Wman),  sb?  [f.  prec. :  prob. 
through  F.  oltomane  (1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  cushioned  seat  like  a  sofa,  but  without  back  or 
arms,  for  sitting  or  reclining  on;  or  a  small  article 
of  the  same  kind  used  as  a  low  seat  or  footstool. 

1806  SURR  Winter  in  Loud.  II.  146  Arberry.  .with  most 
abominable  malice,  placed  her  on  the  Ottoman  next  to  me  ! 
1800  HVRON  Let.  to  Mother  12  Nov.,  The  apartment  was  sur- 
rounded by  scarlet  ottomans.  1840  Miss  MULOCK  Ogilvics 
xlvi.  (18751  358  Eleanor.,  was.,  about  to  sit  down  by  the 
couch  on  a  little  ottoman.  1866  GKO.  ELIOT  f.  Holt  i.  (i86E 
12  The  frightened  old  man  seated  himself  with  Nimrod  the 
retriever  on  an  ottoman.  1880  OUIUA  Moths  \.  166  1ms 
person  had  her  feet  on  an  ottoman. 

attrib.    1810  S.  GREEN  Reformist  II.  162  The  Pembrokes 
had  caused  to  be  placed  near  the  fire  an  elegant  ottoman 
sofa.   1859  W.ANDERSON  Disc.  (1860)  290  From  her  ottoman 
throne  in  the  drawing-room,  .[she]  gives  orders. 

2.  A  kind  of  fabric  of  silk,  or  silk  and  wool. 
Also  attrib. 

1883  Truth  31  May  747/1  Lady  Spencer  wore  a  costume 
of  dark  red  ottoman  silk.  Ibid.  769/2  Another  dress  is  of 
black  ottoman,  the  skirt  front  being  covered  with  blue  jet. 
1884  Casselfs  Fam.  Mag.  Oct.  695/1  The  woollen  Ottoman 
.  .is  of  the  nature  of  the  old  rep.  1887  Daily  Newsii  May 
5/8  The  front,  in  white  ottoman,  was  very  richly  em- 
broidered in  pearls  upon  the  silk. 

tO'ttomite.  Obs.  AlsoOtta-.  [f.  OTTOM(AN 
+  -ITE  !.]  -  OTTOMAN  sb.1 

1604  SHAKS.  Othello  I.  iii.  235  This  present  Warres  against 
the  Ottamites.  1818  BYRON  Clt.  Har.  iv.  xiv,  Europe  s  bul- 
wark 'gainst  the-Ottomite. 

Ottrelite  (ftrelait).  Min.  [Named  after 
Ottrez,  in  Belgium,  where  found  :  see  -LITE.] 

f  1.  An  obsolete  synonym  of  DIALLAGE.  (So 
named  by  Wolff  of  Spa,  1813.) 

2.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron,  and 
manganese,  found  in  greyish  to  black  crystalline 
scales.  (So  named  by  Damour,  1842.) 

1844  DANA  Min.  529  Ottrelite  . .  scratches  glass  with  diffi- 
culty. 1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  X.  132. 

tO'ttroye,  J*.  Obs.rare.  [a.  OF.  otroi,  ottroy, 
in  AF.  also  ottroy,  vbl.  sb.  from  otroyer  :  see  next.] 
Yielding,  concession. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  x.  vi,  Venus  ..  shewde  hyme 
[Pygmalion]  signes  of  ottroye  &  consent*, 

t  O'ttroye,  v.  06s.  [a.  OF.  ol(f}roier  (i  2th  c. 
in  Littre'),  earlier  form  of  octroyer :  see  OCTROY.] 
trans.  To  accord, concede,  grant;  =  OCTBOY».  I. 

c  1477  CAXTON  "Jason  7  And  after  congie  and  licence  taken 
and  ottroied  he  retourned  into  his  countrey.  1491  —  Vitas 
Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  li.  106  b/2  The  holy  man  apper- 
ceyued  that  the  tresoure  of  grace  was  to  hym  ottroyed  and 
gyuen.  15"  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  14 
The  honour  . .  with  good  hert  I  ottroye  and  graunt  you. 
1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  234,  I  thoughte  that  the 
Kinge  his  maister  shuld  do  as  well  to  punisshe  hym  for  it, 
as  to  ottroye  hym  the  combat. 

Ottur,  Ot(t)yr(e,  otur,  obs.  ff.  UTTEB,  OTTER. 
t  Otwi-n,  adv.    Obs.     In  4  otwyn,  o  twiune. 
[See  Qprepl  i  b.]  Variant  of  ATWIN  Obs.,  asunder. 
01330  Otuel  1202  Er  bei  wolden  o  twinne  gon.     01340 
HAM  POLE  Psalter  xxv.  i  We  are  fere  otwyn  in  soul. 
fOu,  int.  Obs.   =  O,  OH. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4409  Ou  louerd  )>e  deol  bat  ber  was 
of  horn  of  normandye. 

Ou,  obs.  form  of  OWE  v.,  How,  You. 
Ou-,  the  ordinary  spelling  of  ffv-  before  1:1625, 
as  in  oual,  ouer,  oitert:  see  all  such  under  the 
modern  spelling  OVAL,  OVER,  OVERT,  etc. 
:  Ouabaio,  better  Wabaio  (wabai-o).  The 
Somali  name  (Larajasse  Somali  Diet.,  luabayo)  of 
the  plant  Acocantltera  Schimperi,\\\n  juice  of  which 
is  used  to  poison  arrows.  Hence  Onabain,  better 
Wabam  (waba'in),  the  glucoside,  CSiH48Ou,  ob- 
tained from  this  plant,  in  action  and  composition 
closely  resembling  strophanthin.  (The  spelling 
oua-  for  wa-  is  due  to  the  French  discoverer.) 

1891  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893  Pharmac.  "Jrnl.  27  May  965 
In  the  year  1882  some  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  plant 
said  to  yield;  the  ouabaio  poison  of  the  Somalis  were  sent 
from  Africa  to  France  by  M.  Revoil.  1893  SQUIBB  Ephe- 
mcris  IV.  45  Ouabain  is  a  glucoside  obtained  by  extraction 
from  the  root  and  wood  of  the  Ouabaio.  1897  Allbutts 
Syst.  Mcd.  III.  229. 

Ouakari,  var.  WAKARI,  S.  American  monkey. 

II  Ouauaiiiche  ^\txna.ui-$).  Also  written  oui- 
nanniche,  wanonishe,  WINNINISH,  etc.  [French 
spelling  of  native  name  in  Montagnais  dialect  of 
Cree  ;  dim.  of  waniian.  (Occurs  in  a  book  written 
by  Father  Masse,  Jesuit  missionary  161 1-46.)  The 
English  phonetic  spelling  would  be  wanatuesA.] 
A  French  Canadian  name  of  the  fresh-water  salmon 
of  the  Labrador  peninsula  (Salmo  salar  var.). 

1896  E.  T.  D.  CHAMBERS  (title)  The  Ouananiche  and  its 
Canadian  Environment.  1897  Cut  ing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  217/1 
Lordly  salmon,  gamy  trout  and  buckjumping  ouanamche  are 
fit  for  any  man  to  play. 

[Ouarine,  a  scribal  or  typographical  error  lor 
ottariue,  i.  e.  ouarim  (Claude  d' Abbeville,  Mission 
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en  Maragnan,  1614,  252),  taken  over  from  Buffon 
by  Goldsmith,  and  repeated  by  some  later  writers. 
The  word  intended,   ouarive  (warfv),  is  the  Fr. 
form  of  GUARIBA,  a  South  American  monkey.] 
Oubit,  oubut,  var.  WOOBUT,  woolly-bear. 
t  Ou'bliance.  Obs.  Also  oublyaunce,  -ence.    | 
[a.  OK.  oubliance,  -ience  (i  $th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  oublier   \ 
to  forget :— pop.  L.  obllla-re,  f.  oblit-,  ppl.  stem  of 
obliviscHo  forget.]     Forgetting,  oblivion. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  gib,  That  ye  leue  and  put  her  in 
oubliance.     1484  —  Chivalry  84  Ire  lorneth  hym  in  to  for- 
getynge  or  oublyaunce.    —  Kyatl  Bk.  D  vj,  After  neclygence 
cometh  oublyence  or  forgetyng. 
Oublie,  obs.  form  of  OBLEY. 
II  Oubliette  (»blij-t),  sb.    [Fr.  oubliette  (I4th  c. 
in  Littre),  f.  oublier  to  forget.]    A  secret  dungeon, 
access  to  which  was  gained  only  through  a  trap- 
door above ;  often  having  a  secret  pit  below,  into 
which  the  prisoner  might  be  precipitated. 

1819  SCOTT  Ivan/u>c  xlii,  The  place  was  utterly  dark— the 
oubliette,  as  I  suppose,  of  their  accursed  convent,  a  1845 
HOOD  Knight  4-  Dragon  xxviii,  In  the  dark  oubliette  Let 
yon  merchant  forget  That  he  e'er  had  a  bark  richly  laden. 
i8?a  SPURCEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixix.  15  Forgotten  like  one 
in  the  oubliettes  of  the  Bastille.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  11. 
ii,  The  deep-down  oubliette,  Down  thirty  feet  below  the 
smiling  day— In  blackness. 

Hence  Oublie-tte  v.  trans.,  to  shut  up  in,  or  as 
in,  an  oubliette. 

1884  TENNYSON  Becket  iv.  ii.  Could  you  keep  her  In- 
dungeon'd  from  one  whisper  of  the  wind,  Dark  even  from 
a  side  glance  of  the  moon,  And  oublietted  in  the  centre. 
Ouch  (autf),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  nouohe,  5-6 
nowche,  (5  noyoh(e,  6  knowch).  ft.  4-5 
uche,  4-6  ouohe,  5-6  owohe,  (5  oyohe),  6- 
ouoh.  [ME.  and  AK.  nouche  -  OK.  nouche, 
noche,  nosche,  nusche,  in  ONF.  noske,  nosque  :— 
late  L.  nusca,  a.  OHG.  nuscka,  nuscha,  MHG. 
nuske,  nusche  buckle,  clasp.  App.  of  Celtic  origin : 
cf.  Olr.  nose  ring,  nasgaim  I  knit,  tie,  .Gael,  nasg 
seal.  The  form  ouch  has  arisen  from  the  erroneous 
ME.  division  of  a  nouche  as  an  ouche  (cf.  another, 
a  nother,  also  atlder,  newt). 

Scarcely  in  living  use  since  1600 ;  but  known  in  the  Bible 
and  earlier  literature  ;  often  vaguely  or  unmtelhgently  used 
by  later  writers,  as  if  =  gem,  jewel,  precious  ornament] 
1.  A  clasp,  buckle,  fibula,  or  brooch,  for  holding 
together  the  two  sides  of  a  garment;  hence,  a 
clasped  necklace,  bracelet,  or  the  like;  also,  a 
buckle  or  brooch  worn  as  an  ornament  (the  chief 
meaning  in  later  times).  (Such  nouches  or  ouches 
were  often  set  with  precious  stones,  whence  sense  2.) 
ou  138*  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  x.  89  And  he  sente  to  him  a  golden 
lase  [gloss  or  nouche],  as  custome  is  for  to  be  jouen  to 
cosyns  of  kyngus.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Ftmum.  260  And 
they  were  set  as  thik  of  nouchis.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  39 
The  Nouches  and  the  riche  ringes.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (i88a 
r  18  (Countess  of  Warwick),  I  woll  my  sone . .  haue  myn  oyche 
with  my  grete  diamond,  and  my  Noych  with  my  Baleys. 
1476  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  162  The  ryche  saletts, 
heulmetts,  garters,  nowchys  gelt,  and  alle  is  goone.  156* 
Lane  Wills  (1857)  I.  181  Two  knowches  of  gold  for  a  cap. 
[1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  ix,  I  went  yesterday  to  attend  my 
Lord  of  Warwick  with  some  nowches  and  knackeries.] 

B.  CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  (Margaret} i  15  Men 
bryngis  It  [' margaret ']  of  ful  fare  land,,  for  til.enhorne 
vchis  &  cronis,..&  set  it  in  bruchis  &  in  ryngis.  1494 
Ilomeh.  Ord.  (1790)  120  The  Kinge  must,  .lay  «  aboute  his 
nccke  &  claspe  it  before  with  a  riche  owche.  i5»3-°7  '  c 
A.  *  M.  (1684)  II.  44  Adorned  and  decked  with  most  rich 
and  precious  Ouches  and  Branches.  1581  }.  BELL  H addon  s 
Answ.  Osor.  295  Presentyng  unto  him  this  precious  Owen 
to  set  on  his  cappe.  16,1  TLORIO,  Castine,.. a  brouch  or 
ouch.  i«j8  PHILLIPS,  An  Ouch,  a  collar  of  Gold.. it 
called  a  brooch.  I7»o  Stow's  Snrv.  (lTS4>  »•  v-  V7  // 
Such  were  Owches,  Brooches,  Agglets.  1848  LYTTON  Harold 
i.  i.  White  was  the  upper  tunic  clasped  on  his  shoulder  with 
a  broad  ouche  or  brooch. 

2.  The  gold  or  silver  setting  of  a  precious  stone. 
(Usually,  however,  a  brooch  or  buckle  so  regarded.) 
1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  v.  25  The  Cock..demandeth  not 
after  the  ouche  or  gemme,  but  had  leuir  haue  somme  corn  to 
etc.  l<3i  ELYOT  Cov.  m.  xxx,  As  a  precious  stone  in  a 
ryche  ouche.  1551  BIBLE  Exod.  xxvm.  ii  After  the  worcke 
of  a  stonegrauer.. shall  y°  graue  the  u  stones,  and  Shalt 
make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold.  i6$» :  URQUHAUT 
"jfevifl  Wks.  (1834)  241  An  asteristick  ouch,  wherein  wer( 
inchased  fifteen  several  diamonds.  i?37  WHISTON  Josef  hus 
Wars  vn.  y.  §  5  Precious  stones . .  some  set  in  crowns  of  gold, 
and  some  in  other  ouches. 

f3.  trans/.  A  carbuncle  or  other  tumour  or  sore 
on  the  skin.  06s. 

i6ia  CHAPMAN  Widowes  T.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1780) 
145  Up  start  as  many  aches  in's  bones,  as  there  o 
in  bis  skin.  ,         ,  ,/T\     r\kt 

+4   '  The  blow  given  by  a  boar  s  tusk  (J.).  tw. 
1736  AINSWORTH  Thesaurus,  The  ouches  a  boar  maketb, 
ictus  ap,i  dentc/actHS. 

Ouch  (autj),  f.l     [f.  OUCH  sb.}    trans,  lo 
or  adorn  with,  or  as  with,  ouches ;  to  spangle. 

16.0  GUILLIM  Heraldry  ill.  i.  (1611)  191  He  beareth  Luna, 
a  mantle  of  estate,  Mars,  .ouched  or  garnished  with  strings 
fastened  thereunto.  1894  HENLKY  Song  of  Sword,  etc.  Lond. 
VolunL  i.  59  A  lamplit  bridge  ouching  the  troubled  >ky. 

Ouch,  v."  [Cf.  next.]  intr.  To  utter  an  ex- 
clamation or  sound  represented  by  '  ouch  . 

1654  GAVION  Pleas.  Notes  IV.  ii.  176  But  harke  Saner 
Pandas  Runs  Ouching  round  the  muuniaine  111 
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A&se,  Braying  for 's  Company.  1898  Westtn.  Cat.  18  Apr.  2/1 
You  'ouch '  audibly,  .and  sit  down  on  the  floor  to  meditate. 
Ouch  (Qtitji,  int.1    [a.  Ger.  autsch,  a  ciy  <jf  pain.] 
An  exclamation  expressing  pain  or  annoyance. 

1886  in  Let.fr.  Pennsylvanian  Correspondent,  Ouch,  that 
hurts.   Ouch,  don't  strike  me. 

Ouch  (aux),  int?    A  representation  of  the  short 
bark  of  a  dog. 

1899  CROCKETI  Kit  Kennedy  160  '  Ouch  I  Get  on ',  Royal 
said,  .'don't  keep  me  wailing  '. 

Oucher  .uu'ljaj).   [f.OuCH.ri.  +  -ER1.]  A  maker 
of  ouches,  buckles,  or  brooches. 
c  1515  Cocke  Lorell's  B.  9  Owchers,  skynner»,  and  cutlers. 
Oucht,  obs.  form  of  AUGHT,  OUGHT. 
tOudemian,  a.    Obs.  nonce-wd.     [f.  Gr.  o4- 
ttfua,  fern,  of  oiSci't  no,  none,  not  any  +  -AN.]  Used 
humorously  for  No,  none,  non-existent. 

1659  Lively  Char.  Pretending  Grandees  Scot.  5  He  values 
himself  at  a  great  Land  estate  ;  which  in  truth  Hands  all 
upon  invisible  stones,  in  the  Oudemian  street  of  Eutopia. 
Oudeno'logy.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  oMv  nothing 
+  -OLOGY.]  Used  humorously  for  the  science 
of  nothing,  or  of  things  having  no  real  existence. 

1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI  1 1.  302,  I  had  been  studying 
transcendental  philosophy,  homoeopathic  medicine,  the  un- 
known tongues,  and  sundry  other  of  the  more  abstruse 
branches  of  oudenology. 

Ouder,  owder,  variants  of  OUTHER  adj.  pron. 

Oue,  var.  OFFE,  HOVE  t/.i     Ouen(e:  see  OVEN. 

Ouer,  obs.  f.  OVEB  :  so  in  ME.  and  early  mod. E. 
compounds,  as  ouerbear,  ouercast,  ouercome,  etc. 

Ouerage,  variant  of  OVERAGE  Obs.,  work. 

Ouert,  Ouese,  obs.  forms  of  OVERT,  EAVES. 

Ouerwhere,  variant  of  OURWHEB*  adv.   Obs. 

tOuerwhile,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  ouerwile. 
[prob.  reduced  from  outherwhile ;  analogous  to 
OCRWHKRE,  ouerwhere.']  At  one  time  or  another; 
at  times ;  now  and  then. 

c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  30  perfor  non  of  be  bischopis,  enblawen 
wib  enuy  of  be  fendis  temptacoun,  wrap,  if  prestis  ouerwile 
exort  or  monest  be  peple. 

Onf,  ouff  (onf),  int. 

1.  An  exclamation  expressing  a  sense  of  st     ing. 
1855  BROWNING  Fra  Lippo  50,  I  could  not  paint  all  night— 

OufT  I  leaned  out  of  window  for  fresh  air.    1876  r 
TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow  II.  xil.  193  'Ouf!     panted 
Miss  Chubb,  and  began  to  fan  herself. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  warning  bark  of  a  dog. 
1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  161  'Ouffl  ouff!'  barked 

Royal  behind  him. 

Oul'e,  obs.  f.  WOOF.     Ougard,  obs.  f.  AWARD. 

tOuge.  Mining.  Obs.  [Derivation  unknown : 
cf.  WOUGH.]  The  hard  or  compact  rock  forming 
the  sides  of  a  metallic  vein. 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  a. v.  Bind,  The  more  nearer 
they  resemble  the  Nature  of  the  approaching  Ouges,  and 
are  easily  distinguished  by  the  experienced  Miner,  /out. 
O  iii,  The  true  set  of  the  Vein  is  when  it  cuts  into  the  hard 
Rock,  and  formes  hard  and  firme  Sides  or  Ouges. 

Ougglisome,  obs.  form  of  UULISOME  a. 

Ough,  int.,  sb. 

1.  An  exclamation  expressing  disgust. 

i«6s  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Ahah,  suspirantis  Ough  hoe  : 
in  "ghyng.  1786  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Juvenile  Jndiscr. 
III.  197  Ough,  he  despised  such  Cattle  (people]. 

2    An  imitation  of  certain  sounds :  see  quots. 

1894  Field  9  July  815/2  Followed  by  a  deep  and  angry 
'  ouch  !'  as  a  tiger  broke  cover.  1900  Blaclnv.  Mag.  Oct. 
48.%  The  'ougV  'ough'  of  the  field-guns  breaks  upon 

th6ugh,  obs.  f.  OWE.  Oughly(e,  obs.  f.  UGLY  a. 
Ought  (§t),  s6.l  (pron^,  adv.,  var.  of  AUGHT  j*.2 
Ouffht.  sb?  [OUGHT  v.  5  used  for  the  nonce 

asVrfoun!]     That  which  is  denoted  by  the  verb 

v.  874  The  Will  of  God,  U 

Without  th*  IBM  Of  'ougni'..  there  is  nothing  to  bind  the 
individual  to  those  actions.  1874  Gto.  ELIOT  Coil.  hre,i$ 
P  in  Jutal,  etc.  260  The  will  supreme,  the  individual  claim, 
The  social  Ought,  the  lyrists  liberty.  .878  GLADSTONK 
Prim.  Homer  VL  i  30.  87  The  two  great  ideas  of  the  dmne 
wil"  and  of  the  Ought,  or  duty,  are  the  principal  factors 
in  the  government  o?  our  human  world.  ..,„„„__  in 
Ought,  rf.»,  vulgar  corruption  of  I 

^Prob.  originating  in  an  erroneous  division  of 'a  nought '  as 
•iToughi?;  but  by  many  ^i^with^e  figure  0  of 

with  embers  and  crosses,  the  object  of  each  being  to  plac 
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saWChuffey,  'ought  and  carry  seven.     Oh  Iwhy-whj^- 
why-didn't  he  live  .to  four  times  o^hts  an  ought   ana 
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awcht,  4-7  aught,  5-6  awght,  4-  Sc.  aucht.  £. 
3  ohte,  3-4  ojte,  3-5  ouhte,  oute,  4-5  oghte, 
ou3t(e,  out,  4-6  oughte,  (5  owghte,  5-6  owte), 
4-7  owght,  (5  ow$t,  oght),  4-  ought,  (4-  dial. 
owt,  6-  Sc.  oucht,  ocht,  s.  w.  dial.  oft).  7.  4 
ijte,  ighti^e, iht, 5  eght.  [OE.  dktet  ME.  dh£et  ojte, 
oughte,  pa.  t.  of  dgan,  ME.  ojen,  cnvcn,  mod.  OWE 
v.  q.  v.  This  partly  retains  a  past  sense ;  but  as 
an  auxiliary  of  predication  it  has  become  indefinite 
as  to  time :  see  branch  III,  and  B.] 

A.  as  finite  verb ;  properly  pa.  t.  of  OWE. 

I.  Pa.  t.  of  OWE  v.  in  sense  'to  have  or  possess '. 
fl.  Possessed,  owned.     (Cf.  OWE  v.  i.)    Obs. 

a.  a  looo  Beowul/ '31  Leof  land-fruma  longe  ahte.  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn,  33  pah..bu  ahtest  al  weorld  iwald.  c  1205 
LAY.  25083  peos  weoren  mine  aelderen-.ahten  [ci275adde] 
alle  J?a  leoden  ba  into  Rome  leien.  c  1330  K.  BKUNNB 
Chron,  (1810)  156  Me  salle  haf  wele  alle  batpou  euer  auht. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  45  Off  Kingis,  that  aucnt  that  reawte. 
ci375  Cursor  M.  4253  (Fairf.)  Alle  be  gode  and  catel  bat 
he  a^t.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  203  It  schulde  haue  be  restoryd 
to  hem  bat  awtyn  it.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  24 
The  oxe  hes  knawin  the  man  that  aucht  him.  a  1578 
LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  249  At  the 
beginning  of  meate . .  he  that  aught  the  house . .  sould  say  the 
grace,  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  205  The 
poor  men  that  aucht  thame  follouit  in. 

ft.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  390  He ..  bead  for  to  makien  hire 
cwene  of  al  bet  he  ouhte.  r  1350  Will,  Palerne  3229  pe  king 
ebrouns  it  oust  bat  was  hire  lord  bi  fore,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  12404  By  leue  of  the  lord,  bat  the  lond  ogbt.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  liv.  235  (Harl.  MS.)  He  that  owte  the  shelde. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  xii,  The  name  of  this  castel  is 
Tyntygayl  &  a  duke  oughte  it  somtyme.  1534  MORE 
Com/,  agst.  Trib.  HI,  Wks.  1219/2  Who  ought  your  castel 
(Cosyn)  thre  thousande  yere  agoe?  1632  LITHGOW  Tray.  v. 
204  The  Turke  who  ought  my  Mule. 

y.    13..  Cursor  M.  6719  (Cott.)  pe  lord  J>at  bat  beist  aght 

Sal  bar-for  ansuer  at  his  maght  [G.  iht . .  miht,  Tr.  ight . .  myjt]. 

•fb.  with  inversion  of  sense  :  Belonged.     Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vr.  v,  There  came  the  knyghte  to 
whome  the  pauelione  ought. 

II.  Pa.  t.  of  OWE  v.  in  its  existing  sense. 

1 2.  Had  to  pay,  was  under  obligation  to  pay  or 
render ;  owed.  (Cf.  OWE  v.  2.)  Obs.  or  dial. 

The  full  phrase  ahte  to  eeldanne, '  had  to  pay  '  =debebatt 
owed,  appears  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels ;  but,  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  centuries  and  a  half,  examples  are  wanting  to 
show  the  passing  of  this  into  the  simple  ahte:  see  OWE  v.  2. 

a.  [^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xviiL  24  Enne  se5e  ahte  to 
geldanne  {Vulg.  debebat,  Rnshiv.  sculde,  Ags.  G.  sceolde, 
Ha.it.  scolde]  tea  5usendo  craeftas.  Ibid.  28  Enne  of  efne- 
(Segnum  his  seSe  ahte  to  jeldenna  [other  w.  as  in  24]  hun- 
draS  scilHnga.  Ibid.  Luke  vii.  41  An  ahte  to  geldanne  [Vulg, 
debebat,  Ags.  Gosp.  sceolde]  penningas  fif  hund]  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21422  Pour  he  was  . .  And  til  a  juu  he  mikel 
aght.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  226  Quhair  is  the 
kyndnes  tnow  aucht  to  Claudius?  a  1825  FOKBY  I'oc.  E. 
Anglia  s.  v.  Aught>  He  aught  me  ten  pounds. 

ft.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  124  A  mon  bet  leie  ine  prisune,  & 
ouhte  muche  raunsun.  Ibid1.  406  pu  3ulde  bet  tu  ouhtest. 
1382  WYCLIF  Luke  vii.  41  Tweye  dettours  were  to  sum  leenere 
. .  oon  ou3te  fyue  hundrid  pens,  and  an  other  fyfty.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  i.  iii,  He  asked  hir  by  the  feith  she  ou^t 
to  hym.  ?aisoo  Chester  PL  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  4  Foure 
dettores  some  tytne . .  oughten  moneye  to  a  userere.  1570-6 
LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  279  Whether  . .  the  Abbat 
of  St.  Augustine  and  his  tenants  ought  suite  to  the  Bishop's 
Court.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii,  152  He  ..  sayde  this 
other  day,  You  ought  him  a  thousand  pound.  1677  Govt. 
Venice  145  The  Obedience  he  ought  to  his  Superiours. 
c  1685  Life  A.  Martindale  231  (E.D.D.)  Burton  ..  said  he 
ought  him  nothing. 

t  b.  absol.  Was  in  debt  (to). 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  167  The  t 


(Cf.  OWE  V.  2  b.) 
Kyng  of  Aragon  ..  de- 


neyed  it  [service],  and  saide  he  aute  not  but  to  the  Kyng 
of  Spain.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  277  b/i  The  good 
man  . .  constrayned  hym  by  his  othe  to  swere  whether  he 
ought  hym  or  no.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  vi. 
vii.  (1620)  234  That  the  first  man  she  met . .  should  pay  her 
for  the  sport  that  Hercules  ought  her  for. 
f3.  fig.  Owed,  had  to  repay  (an  ill  turn,  shame, 
etc.).  (Cf.  OWE  v.  3.)  Obs. 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1609  Hypsip.,  Fortune  hire 
oughte  a  foul  myschaunce.  £1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  314 
We  1  na  !  I  aght  the  a  fowll  dispyte.  1575  Gamm.  Gurton 
i.  iii,  The  devill,  or  els  his  dame  they  ought  her  sure  a 
shame.  1652  BROME  Damoist-lle  HI.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  416  The 
Devill  sure  Ought  me  a  mischiefe,  when  he  enabled  that 
Old  Wretch,  my  Father  to  beget  me.  1694  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fabtes  cclxxvm.  (1714)  294  The  Devil  Ought  him  a  Shame, 
and  paid  him  both  Interest  and  Principal. 

fb.  Hence,  Bore,  entertained,  or  cherished  (ill  or 
good  will,  a  grudge,  a  spite,  regarded  as  some- 
thing yet  to  be  paid  or  rendered) ;  sometimes  nearly 
=  showed,  rendered  (favour,  allegiance,  etc.).  Obs. 

a.  iq&Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  112  He  haught  a  favor 
&  good  lordship  to  his  servant  Kilborne. 

ft.  1465  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  186  He  ought  you 
ryght  gode  wyll.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  n.  xlviii.  31  By  his 
excercysyng  of  lustyce  y*  Brytons  ought  to  hym  more 
fauour  than  to  eyther  of  his  neuewes.  a  1529  SKELTON 
P.  Sparowe  322  So  trayterously  my  byrde  to  kyll  That 
neuer  ought  the  euyll  wyll !  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  liv.  [Iv.]  12 
One  that  ought  me  euell  will  dyd  threaten  me.  155*)  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Northumhld.  v,  Til  Fortune  ought  both  aim  and 
vs  a  spite.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  Gods  Judgem.  (1612)  150 
He  purposed  to  stab  one  whom  he  ought  a  grudge  vnto 
with  his  dagger.  1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  1875 
IV-  337  HG  highly  inveighed  against  many  gentlemen  .. 
that  ought  him  no  homage,  as  persons  disaffected. 

f4.  Was  indebted  or  beholden  for;  owed.  (Cf. 
OWE  v.  4.)  Obs. 
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1594   ?  GREENE  Scllmtts  Wks.   1881-3    XIV.    217   Your    i 
Emperour  ought  his  safelie  vnto  you.     1651    tr.    De-las- 
Caveras'  Don.  Fenise  167,  I  saw   I  ought   my  life   to  this    j 
Cavalier.    1658  CLEVELAND  Rnstick  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)    ' 
505  To  whose  Christian  Piety  he  ought  the  two  last  Days  of 
his  Life. 

III.  As  auxiliary  of  predication. 

5.  The  general  verb  to  express  duty  or  obligation 
of  any  kind ;  strictly  used  of  moral  obligation,  but 
also  with  various  weaker  shades  of  meaning,  ex- 
pressing what  is  befitting,  proper,  correct,  advisable, 
or  naturally  expected.  Only  in  pa.  t.  (indie,  or 
subj.),  which  may  be  either  past  or  present  in 
meaning.  (The  only  current  use  in  standard  Eng.) 

The  subject  is  properly  the  person  (or  thing)  bound  by  the 
obligation,  which  latter  is  expressed  by  a  following  infinitive 
(with,  formerly  also  without,  to),  sometimes  omitted  by 
ellipsis.  Followed  by  a  passive  infinitive,  it  expresses  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  some  undefined  or  unexpressed  agent, 
the  subject  in  this  case  being  the  person,  etc.  to  whom  the 
obligation  is  due  (e.g.  Barents  ought  to  be  honoured  =  it  is 
a  duty  to  honour  parents). 

a.  In  past  sense:    =  Owed  it  to  duty;    was 
(were)   bound  or  under  obligation  (to  do  some- 
thing).    Usually,  now  only,  in  dependent  clause, 
corresponding  to  a  preceding  past  tense  in  prin- 
cipal clause  :  he  said  you  ought  =  he  said  it  was 
your  duty.     (Cf.  c  below.) 

a.  c  1200  ORMIN  10108  Annd  tohh  swa  Jtehh  ne  cnew  himin 
nohht  pe  werelld  alls  itt  ahhte.  1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4135 
Vor  he  truste  to  horn  mest,  as  me  bmcb  he  wel  a}te.  c  1300 
Havelok  2787  Yif  bat  she  aucte  quen  to  be.  138*  WYCLIF 
Isa.  v.  4.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vui.  ii.  52  Robert  be 
Brwys,  Erie  of  Karryk  Aucht  to  succeed  to  be  Kynryke. 

/3.  c  1305  St.  Lucy  4  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  101  Of  such  a  child 
wel  glad  heo  was:  as  heo  wel  oujte.  1388  WYCLIF  Isa, 
v.  4  What  is  it  that  Y  ou^t  [1382  aw^te]  to  do  more  to  my 
vyner?  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  (c  1600)  140  Hee 
ought,  in  that  case,  to  recompence  him.  1692  E.  WALKER 
Epictetiis*  Mar.  (1737)  To  Mr.  Walker  61  Till  you.. did 
kindly  teach  Apollo,  what  he  out  to  preach.  171*  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  268  Pi  It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more 
witty  than  J  ought  of  late,  idia  BYRON  tt'altz  vii,  His 
Sancho  thought  The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it 
ought.  1849  MACAULAY  HistrSng,  x.  II.  502  To  convince 
him  that  he  ought  to  stay  where  he  was.  1892  Law  Times 
XCI 1 1. 414/2  He  [the  judge]  did  not  think  that  the  defendant 
ought  to  be  kept  in  prison  any  longer. 

b.  In  present  sense :   =  Am  (is,  are)  bound  or 
under  obligation ;  you  ought  to  do  it  =  it  is  your 
duty  to  do  it ;  it  ought  to  be  done  =  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  done,  it  is  a  duty  (or  some  one  s  duty) 
to  do  it.     (The  most  frequent  use   throughout. 
Formerly  expressed  Jby  the  pres.  t.,  OWE  v.  5.) 

This  appears  to  be  orig.  the  pa.  subj.  (which  in  ME.  and 
mod. Eng.  has  the  same  form  as  the  indie.)  used  first  in 
hypothetical  or  general  cases;  e.g.  Ought  one  to  tell  the 
truth  under  all  circumstances?  If  it  should  rain,  he 
ought  not  to  go.  If  he  cannot  go  to-day,  he  ought  to  go 
to-morrow.  Thence,  in  definite  present  sense,  as  Tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do  now.  The  use  of  the  pa.  subj.  softens 
the  form  of  the  expression ;  cf.  the  parallel  you  should  for 
it  is  your  duty ;  also  -would  you  for  will  you ;  might  I  for 
may  I;  could  you  for  can  you, 
(a)  with  to  and  infin. 

o.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  5  {>es  we  ahte[n]  to  beon  be  ed- 
moddre.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  129  J?et  achtea  we  to  leuen  wel. 
(•1230  Halt  Meid.  35  J>u  ahtest  wummon  bis  were  ..  ouer 
alle  bing  to  schunien.  1307  Elegy  Ediu.  /,  ii,  Al  Englond 
ahte  forte  knowe,  Of  wham  that  song  is  that  y  synge.  1447 
BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  70  O  doughtir  Cristyn  . .  wych 
awtyst  to  be  The  lyght  of  myn  eyn.  a  1609  Form  Baron 
Courts  i.  §  1 1  in  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  100  b,  The  Clerk  aucht  to 
inroll  them  formallie.  1658  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  15 
Therefore  I  aught  to  begg  your  pardon. 

|3.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  545  O  paleys  empty  and 
disconsolat. .  Wet  oughtestow  to  falle  and  I  to  dye.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  ii.  i,  Whan  men  haue  that  which 
men  oughte  to  haue  they  ought  to  be  ioyful  and  glad. 
15*9  WOLSEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  10  [This]  owt  to  moue 
petyfull  hertys.  1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.)  8  Suche  as 
oght  to  mainteine  the  truth  and  veritie  of  God.  c  1590 
GREENE  Orpharion  (1599)  57  We  oft  rightly  to  think  of 
women,  seeing  so  oft  we  seeke  their  favors.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  \\,  ii.  §  2  It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  venera- 
tion. 1717  POPE  Eloisa  to  Abelard  183, 1  ought  to  grieve, 
but  cannot  what  I  ought.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vii. 
xiii,When  gentlemen  admit  inferior  Parsons  into  their  com- 
pany, they  oft  to  keep  their  distance.  1771  Junius  Lett. 
xlviii.  252  The  precedent  ought  to  be  followed.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  144  An  alien  . .  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  levy  a  fine.  1880  MRS.  PARR  Adam  $ 
Eve  xvii.  244  Up  when  they  oft  to  be  abed,  and  abed  when 
they  oft  to  be  up.  1886  LD.  ESHER  in  Law  Rep.  32  Chanc. 
Div.  26  There  is  nothing  here  to  shew  that  the  parties 
ought  not  to  be  bound  by  their  contract. 
f  (b)  with  simple  infin.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  2  Mi  wit  ahte  bon  mare.  1297  R. 
GLOUC  9281  Ich  bonke  sou  as  ich  wel  a;te  [v.  r.  aute]  do. 
13..  Cursor  M.  267  Cursur  o  werld  man  aght  it  call.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  n.  28,  I  aujte  ben  herre  ban  she.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xxx.  (1869)  192  pe  vengeaunce  of 
god  ..of  whiche  alle  auhten  haue  drede.  1578-1600  Sc. 
Poems  i6th  C.  (1801)  II.  271  Than  acht  he  be  of  all  puissance 
denude. 

ft,  ai**$Ancr.  R.  326  Nie  Binges  beoS  |>et  ouhten  hien 
touward  schrifte.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Mclib.  Prol.  20  A  litel 
thyng . .  That  oghte  liken  yow.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  2 1 8  He 
ou;te  more  tent  jeue  to  his  owne  good  lyuyng..tnan  he  out 
;eue  tent  to  the  good  lyuyng  of  eny  other  persoon.  1589 
PasquiCs  Ret.  B,  Her  M,->iestie  layeth  such  a  logge  vppon 
their  consciences,  as  they  ought  not  beare.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jut.  C.  i.  i.  3  You  ought  not  \valke  Vpon  a  labouring  day, 
without  the  sigae  Of  your  Profession.  1648  MILTON  Tenure 


OUGHT. 

Kings  (1650)  14  On  the  autority  of  Law  the  autority  of 
a  Prince  depends  and  to  the  Laws  ought  submitt.  1751 
ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless  IV.  141  Ought  my 
friendship  to  the  husband  render  me  insensible  of  the  beauties 
of  the  wife?  1815  Zeluca  III.  318  Do  not  get  habituated 
to  a  word  you  ought  never  use.  1868  BROWNING  Agamem- 
non 796  How  ought  I  address  thee,  how  ought  I  revere  thee? 
C.  With  past  sense  indicated  by  the  use  of  a 
following  perf.  infin.  with  have :  you  (night  to  have 
known  =  it  was  your  duty  to  know,  you  should 
have  known.  (The  usual  modern  idiom.) 

1551  BIBLE  2  Kings  v.  13  Yf  y«  prophet  had  byd  the  done 
some  great  thinge  oughtest  thou  not  then  to  haue  done  it  ? 
1552  Bk,  Com.  Prayer  Gen.  Conf,  We  haue  left  vndone 
those  thinges  whiche  we  oughte  to  haue  done.   1715  DE  FOE 
Fam.  Instruct,  i.  i.  (1841)  I.  16  Dear  child,  you  ought  to 
have  been  told  who  God  is  before  now.     1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  379,  I  ought  to  have 
exhibited  an  example  of  valour.    1840  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
v.  I.  659  note.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  positively  affirms  that  [etc.].    1864  TENNYSON 
Northern  Farmer  i.  20, 1  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said 
an'  I  coomed  awaay.     1895  Law  Times  XCIX.  465/1  Lord 
Londesborough  knew,  or   ought  to   have   known,  that  his 
bill  of  exchange  was  intended  to  circulate. 

f6.  quasi-sVu/OT.,  with  dative  object.  (Cf.  OWE 
v.  6.)  a.  In  past  sense:  Behoved,  befitted,  was 
due  (to).  Obs. 

a.  xao?  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7348  Watloker  it  a?te  her. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6014  (Cott.)  Ful  wel  bam  aght  bair  king 
to  olam.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  30,80  Onest  puerall,  as  aght  hir 
astate.  £1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  Iviii,  That  ladi  gente 
..did  wele  that  hur  aghte  to  do. 

p.  £1366  CHAUCER  A,  By  C  119  But  oonly  her  we  diden 
not  as  us  ouhte  Doo.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  xii, 
I  haue  no  thynge  done  but  that  me  ought  for  to  doo, 

t  b.  In  present  sense  :   Behoves,  befits,  is  due 
(to).   Obs. 

a.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  12988  (Fairf.)pe  ne  hajt  haue  na  doute. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks,  III.  84  Us  au^te  not  to  suppose. 
7^1400  Morte  Arth.  1595  Me  aughte  to  honour  theme  in 
erthe  Over  alle  ober  thyngez.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluatioun 
1185  Than  aght  vs  offre  to  crist  golde  of  dilectionne. 

i'.  a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  2  pis  nis  nowt  ibet  501  al  se  wel  hit 
ouhte.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  429  Hym  oughte  now  to 
have  the  lesse  peyne.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes 
3  b,  If  a  kyng . .  leue  to  do  eny  of  the  lytil  thynges  that  hym 
ought,  c  1500  Lancelot  2095  For  well  it  oucht  o  prince  or 
o  king  Til  honore  and  til  cherish  in  al  thing  O  worthi  man. 

V.  13..  Min.  P.  Vemon  MS.  xxxvii.  126,  loujte  loue  lesu, 
ful  of  mi^te,  And  worschipe  him  . .  as  me  well  i;te.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saltiacioun  3755  The  forsaide  stedes  eght  vs  to  visit 
IV.  7.  The  pa.pple.  ought  (aught)  was  formerly 
in  literary  use,  and  is  still  common  in  dialectal  or 
vulgar  use,  to  form  the  perfect  tense  or  passive 
voice  of  OWE  v. :  a.  Owed ;  b.  Possessed  (mod. 
Sc.) ;  c.  Been  obliged  (vulgar  Eng?). 

a.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  (Laurentius)  381  3et  paynis 
are  audit  >e  mony.  1470-65  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xiv,  He  hath 
oughte  you  and  vs  euer  good  wille.    1495  in  Calr.  Doc.  rcl. 
Scotl.  (1888)  327  [Paying]  all  maills,  fermes,  and  dewties 
acht  and  wont.     1535  COVEKDALE  2  Mace.  xii.  3  As  though 
they  had  ought  them  no  euell  wyll.    1639  Conceits,  Clinches^ 
etc.  (Halliw.)  46  A  gentleman  who  had  ought  him  money 
a  long  time.     1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Transfi.  I.  4  The  Press 
hath  ought  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but  now 
beginning  to  pay  off  the  Debt. 

b.  ^1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  iv.  31  And  nevir  speir  quhals 
awcht  hir.    a  1800  in  Scott  Old  Mart.  Introd.,  I  would  give 
half  of  what  I  am  aught,  to  know  if  it  is  still  in  existence. 

(Here  perh.  belongs  the  Sc.  Whae's  aucht  this  ?  to  whom 
does  this  belong?  But  the  analysis  is  not  clear.) 

C.  1836  HALIBURTON  (Sam  Slick)  Clockmaker  Introd.,  It 
don't  seem  to  me  that  I  had  ought  to  be  made  a  fool  on  in 
that  book.  1895  ROSEMARY  Chilterns  172  (,E.  D.  D.)  Rose 
had  ought  to  get  married.  Mod.  dial.  Did  you  do  that? 
You  hadn't  ought  (=  ought  not  to  have  done  it). 

B.  as  present  stem,  with  inflexions  (oughteth^ 
oughted)  oughting}.  Obs.  or  dial* 

f  1.  To  be  under  obligation  (to  do  something)  ; 
»  A.  5,  OWE  v.  5.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  &£$?•*  Summe  symple  persoones  hadden 
thilk  opinioun  tho  lij  seid  persoones  ou3tiden  to  be  slayn. 
1526  Pilgr.  Fer/.(W.  de  W.  1531)  10  The  more  he  oughteth 
to  dispose  hymselfe  to  fede  of  this  heuenly  meet.  1654 
COKAINE  Dianea  11.  123  The  cause  is  common  to  all,  Kings 
oughting  not  to  suffer  Usurpation  of  States  in  others  lest 
they  find  the  experience  of  it  in  their  owne. 

2.  Sc.  To  have  to  pay  ;  =  OWE  v.  2. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  4  The  reuerence  that 
ye  aucht  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     1588  A.  KING  tr. 
Canisius  Catech.  Cert.  Deuot  Prayers  32  To  the  surly,  we 
aught  al    that   we   can   doe,  al   that  we   Hue,  al  that  we 
vnderstand.     1822  SCOTT  Nigel  v,  We  aught  him  the  siller, 
and  will  pay  him  wi'  our  convenience. 

3.  Sc.  To  possess;  «  OWE  v.  i,  OWNZJ.  i. 

a  1800  in  Heslop  Prw.  Scot.  (1862)  136  Let  him  baud  the 
bairn  that  aughts  the  bairn.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Divarf'ix.,  1  am 
answerable  for  her  to  those  that  aught  her.  1826  J.  WILSON 
Noct,  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  266  Without  ony  ill  will  to  the 
master  that  aughts  him.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  24 
There's  naebody  but  you  and  me  that  ought  the  name.  1896 
BARKIE  Tommy  202  The  man  as  ocht  Jerusalem  greets 
because  the  fair  Circassian  winna  take  him. 

4.  Pres.pple.  Sc.  aughtand,  -en,  auchtan(d: 
a.  Owing, indebted;  b.  Due  :  =  OWING///. a.  I,  a. 

a  1609  Form  Baron  Courts^  xiil  §  3  in  Skene  Reg.  Maj. 
104 b,  He  sail  sweir..that  he  is  not  aughtand  to  him  sic  ane 
summe  of  debt.  1644  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)p. 
xxvii,  My  wife  gat  sum  peniworthes  fra  Nans  Girson,  quhilk 
shoe  was  aughten  to  the  box,  and  after  1  had  mad  nil  my 
compt,  I  was  auchtand  2s.  to  the  box.  1651  D.  CALDERWOOD 
Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  426  To  pay  to  the  collectors  the 
sumines  aughtand. 


OUQHTEN. 

Ought,  obs.  misspelling  of  OUT  ;  obs.  f.  OUT. 

fOughten.  Ols.  Var.  foim  of  UGHTEN,  OE. 
«/</,  the  time  just  before  daybreak,  early  morning. 

a  1300  A'.  Horn  1415  (MS.  Laud  108)  He  smyten  and  he 
foutcn  pe  ny3t  and  eke  be  ou}ten  \v.rr.  ohtoun,  V5ten]. 
6-1400  Land  Trt>y  Bk.  9406  Thretti  dayes  when  he  badde 
foughten  With-outen  reste  bolhe  euen  &  oughten. 

Oughtness  (,§'tnes).  rare.  [f.  OUGHT  5  + 
-NESS.]  That  quality  of  an  action  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  'ought' ;  moral  obligatoriness. 

1879  J.  COOK  Lett.  Conscience  i,  Every  motive  has  two 
.sidrs  rightness  or  its  opposite,  and  Oughtness  or  its  opposite. 
. .  Conscience  is  that  which  perceives  and  feels  Tightness  and 
oughlness  in  motives.  1888  H.  C.  BOWEN  in  Jrttl.  Editc. 
i  Nov.  521/1  To  stimulate  and  direct.,  this  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, of '  oughtness '. 

fOu-ghtworth.  Obs.  [The  two  words  (night, 
AUGHT  sb.  and  WORTH  a.  written  in  combination.] 
Anything  worth,  worth  anything,  of  any  value. 

1587  GOI.DING  De  Mornay  ix.  119  Neither  the  ground  nor 
the  consequence  of  this  argument  are  oughtwortn. 

Oughwhere,  van  OWHEKE  Obs.,  anywhere. 

t  Ougle,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  ogel,  oggel,  6  owgle. 
[app.  related  to  oglie,  ouglie,  owgly,  obs.  forms  of 
UGLY  a. ;  but  the  form  in  -el,  -le  is  difficult  to 
account  for.]  Ugly,  repulsive,  frightful. 

14..  Chaucer's  Clerk's  T.  617  (Corp.  MS.)  pis  Oggel 
[MS.  Lansd.  ogel,  Ellesm.,  etc.  ygly,  etc.)  sergeaunt.^tS? 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  1 1 1  He  lookes  lute  a  Tyger ;  a  man  would 
thinke  he  would  eate  one,  his  countenance  is  so  ougle.  1554 
J.  PKOCTOR  tr.  Vincentius  To  Rdr.,  How  owgle  ana  carrion- 
lean  ye  are  to  se. 

Ouglesome,  obs.  f.  UGGLESOME,  horrible. 

Ouglie,  -ly,  Ougsome,  obs.  ff.  UGLY,  UGSOME. 

Ouh,  Ouhte,  obs.  forms  of  OWE,  OUGHT. 

Ouin,  Ouir,  obs.  forms  of  OVEN,  OVEB. 

fOuir,  conj.  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  a  reduction  of 
OUTHEB  conj.}  Either,  or. 

'535  STEWART  Cnm.  Scot.  I.  22  Withoutin  tarie  ouir  nycht 
ouir  day,  To  Spanje  lande  tha  tuke  the  narrest  way. 

Ouir-,  in  comb. :  see  OVER-. 

Ouiatiti,  var.  WISTITI,  S.  American  monkey. 

Ouk,  oulk,  Sc.  forms  of  ME.  viouke,  WEEK. 

Oukaz,  var.  UKASE.     Oule,  obs.  f.  AWL,  OWL. 

Ouletna,  var.  ULEMA.     Oulette,  obs.  f.  OWLET. 

Duller,  obs.  f.  ALDEB.    Oulong,  var.  OOLONG. 

II  Oulter-le-mer.  Law  Fr.  [  =  OF.  oultre 
la  mer  beyond  the  sea ;  misprinted,  in  Cowell, 
ouster-le-mer  (by  confounding  the  black  letter  / 
and  long  s),  and  so  repeated  in  subsequent  law 
dictionaries  down  to  Wharton  1883.]  The  plea 
or  excuse  of  being  beyond  the  sea. 

1607  COWELL  lntcrpr.,Ou/ler  le  tner  (ultra  mare)  commeth 
of  the  French  (oultre  i.  vitro)  and  (le  mer  i.  mare)  and  it 
is  a  cause  of  excuse  or  Essoine.  if  a  man  appeare  not  in 
Court  vpon  Summons.  1617  MINSHEU,  Oulter  le  mer. 
[1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Ouster  le  mer.  So  1739-  in  JACOB, 
1848-  in  WHARTON.] 

Oultrage,  -ance,  obs.  ff.  OUTRAGE,  -ANCE. 

Oultre-,  in  comb.,  obs.  form  of  OUTRE-. 

t  Ou'ltreli,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [ad. OF. ouUriment, 
•mo&.V.outrtment,  excessively,  absolutely,  f.  outrj, 
OUTRE.  Perh.  confused  or  identified  with  Eng. 
outerly,  UTTERLY.]  Absolutely,  quite. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  230  The!  have  him  oultreli  refused. 

II  Oultrepreu,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  oultre- 
preux  (I5th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  oultre,  outre  beyond, 
ultra-,  +preux  valiant,  brave.]  Exceedingly  brave. 

<:i477  CAXTON  Jason  33  The  uaillyaunt  and  oultrepreu 
Jason  was  in  this  glorie  and  triumphe. 

Oumbylle,  Dumber,  oumer,  Oumpere,obs. 

forms  of  HUMBLK,  UMBER,  UMPIRE. 

Oun-,  an  occasional  ME.  spelling  of  UN-. 

Ounce  (auns),  si.1  Forms:  4-6  unoe,  (5 
vunoe,  unch,  once,  owns,  ouns,  nouns,  uowns, 
nonsso,  oyns,  6  ownce,  oonoe,  oince,  ounc, 
ownche),  5-  ounce,  [a.  OF.  unce  (uth  c.  in 
Littr^),  F.  once  :— L.  uncia  twelfth  part  (of  a  pound 
IT  a  foot).  The  L.  word  was  already  adopted  in 
OE.  in  the  form  and  sense  otynce  str.  m.,  INCH;  in 
late  OE.  it  also  appears  as  yiu/se,  yiist  wk.  fern., 
ounce  ;  but  the  existing  word  is  from  French.] 

1.  A  unit  of  weight ;  originally,  as  still  in  Troy 
weight,  the  twelfth  of  a  pound,  but  in  avoirdupois 
or  ordinary  goods  weight  the  sixteenth  of  the 
pound. 

1  he  Troy  ounce  consists  of  480  grains,  and  is  divided  into 
20  pennyweights _;  the  avoirdupois  ounce  contains  437-5 
grams,  and  is  divided  into  16  drams.  Fluid  ounce,  a 
measure  of  capacity,  containing  an  avoird.  ounce  of  distilled 
water  at  62°  r-ahr.  (  =  28-4  cubic  centimetres).  In  the  United 
States  the  fluid  ounce  is  the  quarter  of  a  gill  or  i28th  part 
of  a  gallon  (==  20*57  cubic  centimetres),  containing  456-033 
grams  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density.  It  is  thus 
an_  aliquot  part  of  the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon,  which  the 
British  fluid  ounce  is  not. 

[c  looo  .Srt.r.  /,tvf/(</.  I.  >48genim.  .anreyndsan  [v.r.  ynsan] 
Sewihtc.l  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron,  (1810)  54  Mykelle  brent 
gold,  assextene  vnceamounte.  ci38SCHAUCERt'<j».-lV,v«. 
Prol.  203  Fyue  or  sixe  Ounces  {v.  rr.  vnce(s) . .  Of  siluer. 
^1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  27  Take  persole,  peletre  an 
oyns,  and  grynde.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  714/23  llec 
UmUMda,  half  a  nouns.  1463  Mann.  <r  Housch.  Exf. 
(Roxb.)  154  Gold  weyyng  xix.  gwnsys  and  half  a  ownsce, 
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the  prise  off  every  owns  xxx.j.  1464  Paston  Lrtl.  II.  1*4 
marg.,  After  xxx.rf.  the  unch.  1471  m  Wilts.  Archxt-l.  Map. 
(1868)  XI.  337  A  sacryng  belle.. weyng  x  vuncez.  1481  in 
Eitg.  Gilds  (1870)  316  A  spone  of  stiver  wayyng  a  nonsse. 
1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  M  The  gold . .  whiche  they  nowe 
sell  for  a  pounde  weight  weycth  not  above  vij  unccs.  1516 


OUNDY. 


with   Lyons,  Ounces  and  Tygres, . .  cut  of  biasse. 

316  The  Onces  be  likewUe 


1601 


d  Tygres, 

HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvin.  viii.  II.  316  ' 

taken  for  strange  and  forrein,  and  of  all  foure-footed  beasts 


WBIOTHESLEV  Ckron.  (1875)  I.  15  An  ownce  sylvir  fync 
sterlinge  at  jr.  M.     1552-3  /mi.  C/t.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  Ant 
Lichfield  (1863)  IV.  70  Wcynge  by  cstymacon  viij  oonci 


1554  Calway  Arch,  in  icM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  415  Every  ounc  therof . .  to  passe  in  iiiu.  sterling  the 
ounc  allways.  1559  Wills  $  Inv.  .V.  C.  iSurlees  1835)  183 
A  crowne  an  oince  fyue  score  oinces  &  thre  quarters.  1571 
Will  in  Cent/.  Mag.  (1861)  July  35  Weyng  xvi.  ownchis 
and  a  quarter.  1646  RECORDE,  etc.  Cr.  Artes  322,  20  pence 
weight  maketh  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  do  make  a  pound. 
17*5  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Pkysick  261  If  there  be  any  Signs  of 
a  Plethora,  twelve  Ounces  of  Blood  may  be  taken  away. 
1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manu/.  Metal  II.  305  The  origin  of  the 
present  avoirdupois  pound  of  sixteen  ounces,  equal  to  7680 
Troy  grains,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

b.  loosely :  usually,  A  small  quantity. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  Prol.  677  By  ounces  hence  hise  lokkes  bat 
he  hadde.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  ill.  L  136  My  sweete  ounce 
of  mans  flesh,  my  in-conie  lew.  a  1617  BAVNE  On  Eph.  \. 
(1643)  334  Not  all  at  once,  but  by  ounces,  as  we  say.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  ii,  They  had  not  an  ounce  [of  bread  and 
flesh]  left  in  the  ship.  1839-40  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  (1842) 
II.  ii.  looThe  table  was  spread  with  some  ounces  of  dry  bread. 

c.  Jig.   of  imponderable  things;   esp.  in   pro- 
verbial expressions. 

1516  Filgr.  Per/.  (1531)  42  Better  is  one  vnce  of  good  lyfe, 
than  x  pounde  of  pardon.  16*9  Bk.  Merry  Riddles  26  An 
ounce  of  state  requires  a  pound  of  gold.  1644  MILTON 
"Judgm.  Bucer,  To  Farlt.,  To  debate  and  sift  this  matter 
to  the  utmost  ounce  of  Learning  and  Religion.  1670  RAY 
Proverbs,  Sc.  Prov.  264  An  ounce  of  mothers  wit  is  worth  a 
pound  of  Clergy.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  u. 
viii.  295  An  ounce  of  common  sense  goes  farther  than  many 
cartloads  of  logic. 

2.  Used  to  render  otiza,  the  name  of  a  coin  of 
different  values  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 

The  value  of  the  old  Spanish  doubloon  onia  (of  gold)  was 
about  16  dollars,  i.e.  £3  in.;  the  Sicilian  onza  (of  silver) 
was  equal  to  about  loj.  ^d. 

1799  NELSON  8  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  286  You 
will  receiveseven  thousand  ounces  or  21,000  ducats  a  1850 
ROSSETTI  Dante  «y  Circ.  n.  (1874)  275  Then  how  canst  thou 
think  to  succeed  alone  Who  hast  not  a  thousand  ounces  of 
thine  own  ?  1878  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  10  General  Castilla  . . 
never  liked  playing  for  less  than  an  ounce  (£3  I2j.)  a  fish. 

f3.  a.  A  mediaeval  measure  of  time,  equal  to 
47  atoms  (;4  sees.) :  see  ATOM  7.  b.  A  measure  of 
length  or  of  surface,  equal  to  3  inches,  c.  A  local 
Irish  measure  of  surface  :  see  quot.  1780.  06s. 

1398  TREVISA  BartH.  De  P.  R.  ix.  ix.  (1405)  Y  vj  b/2  A 
moment  of  tyme  conteynyth  twelue  vnces  ana  an  vnce  seuen 
and  forty  attomos.  Ibid.  xix.  cxxix.  nn  ij/i  Vncia  con. 
teyneth  thre  ynches  in  mesure.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel. 
11.  iy  i  In  the  parish  of  Tooavister,  they  have  a  way  of  taking 
land  by  the  ounce.  . .  An  ounce  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  gineve, 
and  is  sufficient  for  a  potatoe  garden. 

4.  a.  attrib.  Of  the  weight  of  one  ounce  or 
(in  comb.)  so  many  ounces. 

1846  GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  75  We  have  obtained  a  velocity 
with  an  ounce  ball  nearly  doubling  this.  1898  Daily  News 
6  July  7/3  Next  comes  Canada's  proposal.. of  a  charge  of 
i\d.  on  ounce  letters.  1900  Ibid.  9  May  5/5  The  present 
four -ounce  bread  ration  is  to  be  further  reduced. 

b.  Comb.,as  ounce-grape  (obs.),  -measure,  -notch; 
\  ounce-laud,  a  division  of  land  in  Orkney,  which 
paid  to  the  earl  one  ounce  of  silver;  ounce- 
thread,  a  kind  of  sewing  thread. 

ifioi  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  410  We  haue  not  spoken,  .of  the 
Ounce-grapes,  whereof  euery  one  Welches  a  good  ounce. 
1814  SHIRREF  Agric.  Surv.  Orkn.  31  The  lands  in  Orkney 
had  been  early  divided  into  ure  or  ounce  lands,  and  each 
ounce  land  into  eighteen  penny  lands,  and  penny-lands 
again  into  four-merk  or  farthing  lands,  corresponding  to  the 
feu-money  paid  at  the  time.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf. 
iv.  140  The  making  of  sewing-thread,  known  by  the  names 
of  *  ounce-thread  'and  '  nun's-thread ',  was  commenced.  1861 
L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  248  The  loss  of  a  single  ton  of  ice 
shifts . .  it  an  ounce-notch  on  the  bar  of  the  mighty  scale. 

Hence  Orrncer,  a  thing  that  weighs  one  or  (in 
comb.)  so  many  ounces,  as  a  three-ouncer.  Orrncy 
a.,  yielding  an  ounce  of  gold  to  a  certain  measure. 

1864  ROGERS  New  Rusk  II.  52  The  ground  ..  is  thickly 
interspersed  with  ouncy  dust.  1886  1'all  Mall  G.  21  May 
4/i  Tumbling  brooks  teeming  with  'three  ouncers'. 

Ounce  (auns),  sb.'i  Forms:  4unce,  5-7  once, 
6  owns,  7  onse,  6-  ounce,  [ad.  OK.  once  (i3th 
c.  in  Littre) ,  lance  (  Voy.  de  Marc  fat,  G  odef.  Compl.) ; 
cf.  It.  lonsa,  Sp.  onza,o>i(a.  OF.  fence  (according 
to  Hatz.-Darm.)  represents  an  earlier  lonce  (the  / 
being  confounded  with  the  def.  article)  =  It.  lonza  :— 
pop.  L.  type  *luncia,  for  L.  lyncea,  deriv.  of 
lync-em  LYNX.] 

1.  A  name  originally  given  to  the  common  lynx, 
afterwards  extended  to  other  species,  and  still  some- 
times applied  in  America  to  the  Canada  lynx  and 
other  species.  From  ifith  c.  applied  to  various 
other  small  or  moderate-sized  feline  beasts,  vaguely 
identified. 

ii..  K.  A  Us.  5228  Bores,  beres,  and  lyouns,..  Vnces  grete, 
and  leopardes.  1:1470  HENRYSON  Slot:  Fat.  v.  (Parl. 
Kcasts)  xvi,  The  wyld  once,  the  buk,  the  welterand  brok. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  Wks.  1724  II.  715  The  lion  heart, 
the  ounce  gave  active  might.  i59o8nAKS.  Mitts.  jV.  n.  ii.  30 
Be  it  Ounce,  or  Catte,  or.  Bcare,  Pard,  or  Boarc  with  bristled 
haire.  1598  R  YONG  Diana  91  The  pillers  were  supported  , 


they  haue  the  quickest  eie  and  see  best  [/..  I'eregrini  tunt 
el  fynces,  qua:  clarUsimi  quadrupedum  omnium  centum] 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  380  The  wilde  beast 
which  among  the  Germans  is  named  Lvt.hu  (by  making  a 
name  from  the  Z,mjr.  .the  Spaniards  do  as  yet  call  him  t>y 
the  Latin  name  Lince .  .amongst  the  barbarous  writers  he  is 
called  by  the  name  of  an  Ounce  (which  I  do  suppose  to  be 
a  panther1.  1634  W.  WOOD  Jfao  Eng.  Prosf.  (1865)  25  'I  he 
Ounce  or  the  wilde  Cat,  is  as  big  at  a  mungrell  dog.  1648 
GAGE  West  Ind.  xii.  (1655)  45  (Muntezuma's  Palace)  Great 
cages . .  wherein  were  kept  in  some  Lions,  in  other  Tygres, 
in  other  Ownzes,  in  other  Wolves.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Ottme,.. 
also  a  kind  of  spotted  beast  called  a  Lynx.  1661  STILLING!  L. 
Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iv.  §  7  Such  as  differ  in  size  and  shape  from 
each  other,  as  the  Cat  of  Europe,  and  Ownce  of  India.  1607 
MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  344  Tygers,  Ounces,  Pards Gambold  before 
them.  167*  JOSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  16  The  Ounce 
or  Wild  Cat,  is  about  the  bigness  of  two  lusty  Ram  Cats. 

2.  In  current  zoological  use:  A  feline  beast  (Felis 
undo.},  inhabiting  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of 
Central  and  Southern  Asia  ;  it  resembles  the  leopaid 
in  markings,  but  is  smaller  and  of  lighter  ground 
colour,  and  has  longer  and  thicker  fur ;  also  calltd 
mountain- panther  and  snow-leopard. 

[1607  TOPS  ELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (idtf)  381  Ounces  do  commonly 
seem  to  be  called  rather  Linxes  then  Panthers;  but  although 
some  late  writers  do  attribute  the  name  to  a  Leopard  or  a 
lesser  Panther,  it  seemeth  notwithstanding  corrupt  from  the 
Linx.  ]  [1761  BUFFON  Hist.  Naturelle  IX.  152  La  seconde 
espece  est  la  petite  panthere  d'Oppian . .  que  les  Voyageurs 
modernes  ont  appele1,  Once  du  nom  corrompu  Lynx  ou 
Lunx.\  1774  GOLOSH.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  255  We  will 
therefore  call  that  animal  of  the  panther  kind,  which  is  less 
than  the  panther,  and  with  a  longer  tail,  the  ounce. . .  The 
Ounce.. is  much  less  than  the  panther,  being  not,  at  most, 
above  three  feet  and  a  half  long.  1843  SIR  W.  JARDINE  in 
Naturalist's  Libr.  111.  192  The  ounce  is  first  noticed  by 
Buffon. 

fb.  Applied  to  the  Cheetah  or  Hunting  Leopard : 
this  being  at  first  confounded  with  the  Ounce  of 
Buffon.  Obs. 

1694  in  Churchill' l  Voy.  (1704)  IV.  162  Besides  Hawks  and 
Dogs,  they  make  use  of  a  sort  of  Creatures  they  call  Onsts. 
about  the  bigness  of  a  Fox,  very  swift,  their  Skins  speckled 
like  Tigers,  and  so  Tame,  that  they  carry  them  behind  them 
on  Horse-back.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Ounce,  is  also  a  kind  of 
tame  Beast  in  Persia,  mistaken  for  a  lynx.  1801  SOUTHKY 
Thalaba  ix.  xviii,  And  couchant  on  the  saddle-bow,  With 
tranquil  eyes  and  talons  sheathed,  The  ounce  expects  his 
liberty.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  l.  L  609  As  hooded 
ounces  cling  to  the  driven  hind. 

3.  attrib.  and  Com  b.  t  Ounce-stone,  a  rendering 
of  Pliny's  lyncurium,  a  reputed  precious  stone, 
now  understood  to  have  been  amber. 

c  1505  Metn.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  196  Et  de  13;.  $d.  ex 
mutacione  argenti . .  pro  owns  tayllt-s.  1583  Rates  of  Customs 
Dvb,  Ounce  skinnes  the  peece  XT.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  609  That  the  Once  stone  or  Lyncurium  is  of  the  same 
colour  that  Ambre  ardent  which  resembleth  the  fire.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  iv.  44  Mouse,  ounce,  and 
hare  skins  may  serve  us  at  present  as  well  as  sables  could  do. 

Ounce,  v.  rare.    [f.  OUNCE  sb.l]     trans.  To 
mark  with  the  weight  in  ounces. 
1703  Land.  Gaz.  3863/4  It  is  ounced  at  the  bottom  18.  oz. 

Ounctuous,  obs.  form  of  UNCTUOUS. 

[Ound :  see  note  under  ODNDY  a.] 

Ounde,  variant  of  ONDE  s6.  Obs.,  spite._ 

t  Ounded,  ppl.  <*.   06s.     [ad.  F.  ondi,  oncUe, 


OUNDY,  with  substitution  of  Eng.  ending  -ED  -.] 
a.  Waved,  wavy.      b.  Her.  =  UsDfi. 

t  '374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  708  (736)  Here  ownded  heer 
bat  sonnyssh  was  of  hewe  She  rente,  la  1400  Morte  Arth. 
765  Bothe  his  hede  and  bys  hals  ware  halely  alle  over 
Oundyde  of  azure,  enamelde  fulle  faire.  14..  MS.  Lincoln 
A.  i.  17  If.  39  (Halliw.)  The  tayle  was  ounded  overlhwcrt 
with  a  cd!our  reede  as  rose. 

Ounder- :  see  UNDEB-. 

t  Orrnding,  vol.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  *ovnde  v.,  repr. 
F.  onder  to  wave,  make  wavy.]  An  adorning  with 
undulating  lines  in  imitation  of  waves. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  343  The  cost  of  embrowdynge 
the  degise  endentynge  barryngeowndynge  [v.  tr.  owndeynge, 
owndyng]  palynge  wyndynge  or  bendynge  and  semblable 
wast  of  clooth  in  vanitee. 

t'Ounds,  int.  Obs.  [For  wounds,  i.e.  Gods 
wounds:  cf.  ZOUNDS.]  An  obsolete  oath,  used  as 
an  exclamation  of  anger,  surprise,  etc. 

1706  FARQUHAK  Recruit.  Officer  ll.  iii,  Off  with  your  hats; 
'ounds,  off  with  your  hats  1 

tOu'udy,  ".  Obs.  Also  4-5  owndy,  ownde, 
6  oundg.  [a.  F.  oncU,  -<fe  (in  I4th  c.  ondeit  Godef. 
Compl.} :— L.  undat-um,  !.  undare  to  wave,  curl, 
unda  wave.]  Waved,  wavy ;  in  Her.  —  UND£. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  296  Hir  heere  that  ovndye 
(p.  r.  owndy]  was  and  crips.   [1599  THYKNE  Animadv.  (1875) 
36  Her  heare  was  oundye,  that  is,  layed  in  rooles  vppone 
and  downe,  lyke  waues  of  water  when  they  are  styrred 
with  the  winde.]   ?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  193  Ownde  of  azure 
alle  ouer.    a  1548  HALL  Clirm.,  Hen.  YIII  n  b,  The  other 
side  clothe  of  Tissue  of  silver,  and  clothe  of  gold  of  . 
entered  ounde  the  one  wili  y«  other,  the  ounde  is  warlii 
wavyng  up  and  doune, ..  and  on  the  other  side  that  » 
uumle  was  sette  with  signes  called  cifers  of  fine  j; 

[The  passage  from  Hall's  Ckron.  i  reprinted 

in  A.  Fleming's  Holi»sh<d(i&)  III.  86p/..  with  <• 
ounde :  it  is  misunderstood  by  Halliwell  and  explained  a 
l^0u»dc  'a  kind  of  lace,  a  curl '.     The  {-paginary  A.  £ 
explained  appears  in  Cent.  Diet,  and  Funks  ±t*nd.ir, 
the  form  ottnd.\ 
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Oune,  obs.  f.  OWN  a.,  ON  ;  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  OWE. 

Oupe,  owpe,  app.  var.  of  AWPE,  ALP,  OLP, 
bull-finch. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Fraylezillo,  ave,  an  oupe. 
[1599  MINSHEU,  A  bird  with  blacke  feathers  on  the  head,  like 
linget,  called  of  some,  an  Owpe.] 

Onpb.  (auf).  Also  7-  ouphe,  7  owf,  ouf.  [A 
variant  of  AUF,  OAF  ;  perh.  originating  in  a  scribal 
or  typographical  error  for  auph  or  oaph,  which 
seems  more  prob.  than  that  it  is  a  genuine  dial, 
variant.  App.  first  in  Shaks.  (folio  1623).] 

1623 Shaks' s Merry  W. iv.  iv. 49  Wee'l dresse Like  Vrchins, 
Ouphes,  and  Fairies,  greene  and  white.  Ibid.  v.  v.  61  Strew 


beads,  Ninnyhammers,  and  silly  Oufs.  1882  SWINBURNE 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse  108  Or  how  shall  I  trust  more  than 
ouphe  or  elf  Thy  truth  to  me-ward,  who  beliest  thyself? 

Hence  Ou-phish  a. 

1896  J.  LUMSDEN  Poems  140  An  implike  ouphish  ditty. 

Our  (auaj),  pron.  Forms:  I  lire,  2-5  ure, 
(hure,  3  hore),  3-5  ur,  (4  wr)  ;  3-6  oure,  (3-4 
hour(e),  4-5  owre,  4-  our,  (5-7  owr,  5  owur, 
6  eure,  7  or).  [Com.  Teutonic  :  see  below.]  In 
OE.  used  (invariably)  as  the  genitive  pi.  of  the 
ist  person  pronoun,  and  (with  adj.  inflexions)  as 
the  corresponding  possessive  pronoun,  whether 
adjectively  or  absolutely.  In  mod.  Eng.  only  the 
possessive  pronoun  used  adjectively,  the  absolute 
form  being  OURS.  See  the  paradigm  in  I  pron. 

A.  personal  pron.     [OE.   (user,  usser)  tire  = 
OFris.,  OS.  user,  OHG.  unsar,  ON.  vdr,  Goth. 
uttsara.]     The  genitive  plural  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun:  =  Of  us.  (InOE.alsothegenitivegovemed 
by  some  adjs.  and  vbs.)    06s.  (or  blending  with  the 
poss.  pron.  B.  i,  in  some  phrases,  as  in  our  midst  = 
in  the  midst  of  us,  on  our  behalf,  and  with  sense  of 
the  objective  genitive,  as  in  our  despite,  in  our 
defence,  our  dismissal,  our  accusers,  our  pursuers). 

Beowulf  1386  Ure  aexhwylc  sceal  ende  gebidan  worolde 
lifes.  a  900  Ags.  Ps.  Clh.)  xi.  9  Deah  ..  heora  sy  mycle  ma 
bonne  ure.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gen.  iii.  22  Adam  can  yfel  and 

§od,  swa  swa  ure  sum.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxiii.  21  Weor5 
u  ure  jemyndij.  c  ii}$Lami.  Horn.  21  pah  ure  an  heofde 
idon  eower  alre  sunne.  c  1200  ORMIN  7766  pat  ure  nan  ne 
burrfe  Ut  off  be  rihhte  wejje  gan.  c  1205  LAY.  16311  Betere 
beoS  ure  fifti.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  803  Hwuch  ure  is  kempe. 
c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2262  Ne  wiste  ur  non  gilt  Sor-on.  a  1300 
K.  Horn  815  3ef  vre  on  ouercomeb  jour  breo.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  2629  Our  on  mot  nedes  leuen  her. 

b.  esp.  when  accompanied  by  the  genitive 
plural  of  ALL  :  our  all,  OE.  tire  ealra,  ME.  oure 
alter,  of  us  all,  all  our.  See  ALLER. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxvi.  6  Ure  ealra  bliss  eardhaeb- 
bendra  on  anum  be  ece  standeb.  c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn. 
213  pat  is  ure  alre  wune.  c  1200  ORMIN  7491  Ure  allre  land 
iss  Paradis.  a.  1300  Fall  *  Passion  51  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  14 
Maid  here  heuen  king  bat  is  al  ure  creatoure.  01300 
Cursor  M.  9709  (Cott.)  Wit-vten  vr  al  \GStt.  all  vre]  comun 
a-sent.  cij86  CHAUCER  Prol.  823  Vp  roos  oure  boost  and 
was  oure  aller  cok  [v.  rr.  oure  alder,  our  alber,  owre  alder]. 

B.  possessive  pron.     [OE.  (user)  Are  =  OFris. 
use,  OS.,  ODu.  unsa  (MDn.  onse,  Du.  onze,  ons\ 
OHG.  uns'er  (MHG.,   Ger.   unser),  ON.   vdr-r, 
Goth,  unsar), arising  from  inflecting  the  genitive  pi. 
in  A.  as  an  adj.,  which  in  some  of  the  langs.  caused 
a  contraction  of  the  original  form. 

OE.  tire  was  declined  like  ordinary  adjs.  in  -e,  as  grlne ; 
remains  of  this,  as  gen.  sing.  masc.  and  neuter  tires,  dat. 
sing,  and  pi.  arum,  later  uren,  ace.  sing.  m.  time,  were  still 
in  use  in  i2-i3thc. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  us,  i.  e.  to  the  speakers,  or 
to  the  speaker  and  the  person  or  persons  whom  he 
speaks  for  or  includes.  The  possessive  adj.  cor- 
responding to  WE,  Us  ;  expressing  the  genitive  of 
possession ;  also  the  objective  genitive,  as  in  our 
defence,  our  Maker,  our  persecutors :  see  A. 

In  the  first  two  OE.  instances  it  has  the  value  of  the  geni- 
tive case  in  A :  to  our  both  =  to  both  of  us  i  of  our  none  =  of 
none  of  us. 

Beowulf  2659  Urum  (dat.)  sceal  sweord  ond  helm  byrne 
ond  byrdu-scrud  bam  gemaene.  ,1897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's 
fast.  211  ffi  habba)>  gecyaed  Sat  je  ures  nanes  ne  siendon. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  i  Ure  ieldran  calne  bisne 
ymbhwyrft  bises  middanxeardes.  .on  breo  todajldon.  ciooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  n  Urne  sedaejhwamlican  hlaf  syle  us 
todas  [ciioo  Hat  ton  G.  ure].  Itid.  12  And  for^yf  us  ure 
gyltas  swa  swa  we  forjyfaS  urum  gyltendum  {Hatton  G 
ure  . .  ure].  —  Luke  i.  71  He  alysde  us  of  urum  feondum 
[Hatton  G.  uren  feonden].  a  1200  Moral  Ode  195  Vre  forme 
fader  gult  we  abu)e$  alle.  £1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2261  It  was 
in  ure  seckes  don.  c  1275  LAY.  3656  And  Aganippus  hour 
^^•-.^MsHa'lbeohou  hore  kinge.  a, 300  Cursor 


M.  23698  (Edinb.)  For  wr  [Cott.,  Gatt.  vr,  Fair/four,  Trin. 
oure]  eldern  pliht.  c  1300  Havelok  338  Sa[y]  we  nou  forth 
m  hure  spelle.  c  1325  Spec.  Gy  Warm.  506  Ho!i  writ  is  oure 


myrour  In  whom  we  sen  al  vre  socour.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  3480  What  do  je,  Vs  to  chalange  of  vur  fe  ? 
CI375  Rd^  Ayt' }•  3j  9ure  ucnec}ayes  bred  Jeve  us  to 

to 


letteres .  .aduertysyed  you  therof.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  u.  i. 
245  Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  421  fg  The  Perfection  of  our  Sight  above 
our  other  Senses.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  F.  xl, '  Miss  Briggs 
and  I  are  plunged  in  grief.. for  the  death  of  our  Papa.' 


b.  Of  the  body  of  Christians,  as  Our  Lord,  Our 
Saviour,  Our  Lady,  or  of  humanity,  as  Our  Father. 

971  Slick!.  Horn,  ii  Ure  Drihten  Haelend  Crist.  Itid. 
13  ponne  bi|>  Drihten  ure  se  trumesta  stabol.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosf.  Matt.  vi.  9  Faeder  ure  bu  be  eart  on  heofonum.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  235  Bodeden  ures  hlafordes  to-cyme.  £1175- 
1832  [see  LADY  si.  3].  121225  Ancr.  R.  66  Je,  mine  leoue 
sustren,  uoleweS  ure  lefdi.  1340  Ayenb.  6  pet  oure  Ihord 
him-zelf  ous  uorbyet.  01548  HALL  Citron.,  lien.  VI I  15 
In  y  yere  of  our  redempcion  .M.cccc.Ixxxviii.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  31  The  yere  of  our  Lorde  M.c.  1630  FULLER 
Pisgah  in.  x.  433  Handselled  with  our  Saviour's  heavenly 
Sermon.  1850  ROBERTSON  Sena.  Ser.  i.  xvi,  Our  Lord 
affixed  a  new  significance  to  the  word  Love.  1853  Ibid. 
Ser.  n.  xxii.  What  did  our  Redeemer  mean  ? 

c.  In  imperial  or  royal   use,   instead   of  my. 
Corresponding  to  the  similar  use  of  WE,  q.v. 

[1:1075  Laws  of  William  in  Schmid  Gesetzezsi  Willelmus 
rex  Anglorum,  dux  Normannorum,  omnibus  hominibus  suis, 
Francis  et  Anglis,  salutem.  Statuimus  imprimis  super 
omnia,  unum  Deum  per  totum  regnum  nostrum  venerari.] 
1258  Eng.  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill  4  And  we  hoaten  alle  vre 
treowe  in  be  treowbe  ba=t  heo  vs  O3en.  1467-8  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  590/1  Edmund  Harnpden  Knyght,  oure  RebelL 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  103  Geven  at  Laterane  the  tenth 
yere  of  our  popedome.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  Ill,  i.  i.  120 
Heauen  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands.  1708  Royal 
Proclam.  18  Jan.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4403/2  The  Watermen 
belonging  to.  .Ourmost  DearConsort.  &y]Royal Proclam., 
VICTORIA  R.  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  That,  [etc.]  Given 
at  Our  Court  at  Kensington,  the  Twenty-first  Day  of  June 
1837,  in  the  First  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

d.  In  vaguer  sense :  With  whom  or  which  we 
have  to  do;  whom  we  have  in  mind;   of  whom  (or 
which)  we  are  speaking;    of  the  writer  and  his 
readers,  or  merely  of  the  writer.     Hence  used  by 
editors  and  reviewers.     Cf.  WE. 

1612  Proc.  Virginia  68  in  Capt.  Smith's  Wks.  (Arb.)  141 
If  we  should  each  kill  our  man.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm. 
Titus  \.  6  This  sinne  . .  against  which  our  Apostle  leuelleth. 
1633  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  n.  ii.  (17^12)  47  So  our  profound  i 
Atheists  and  Epicureans.. do  not  stick  to  infer.  1780  BECK- 
FORD  Biog.  Mem.  148  Here  our  artist  remained  six  weeks.  ! 
1784  T.  SHERIDAN  Swift's  Wks.  Pref.,  Impropriations  which 
run  thro'  the  whole  body  of  the  works,  not  only  of  our 
author,  but  of  all  other  English  writers.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
xxvi,  We  must  now  introduce  our  reader  to  the  interior  of 
the  fisher's  cottage.  Mod.  Here  we  take  leave  of  our  author. 

1 2.  absolutely  :  =  OURS.  Obs. 

In  OE.  and  Early  ME.  the  predicative  and  absolute  use 
had  (as  in  ordinary  adjs.)  the  same  form  as  the  attributive. 
This  continued  with  some  southern  writers  down  to  the 
i7th  c.,  although  the  differentiated  form  ures,  cures,  OURS, 
had  arisen  in  the  north  before  1300,  and  had  become  general 
Eng.  by  1500. 

c8o7  K.  ^ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xlv.  335  Hiera  asjen  we 
him  sellaS  nalles  ure.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  xii.  7  ponne 
bio  ure  sco  yrfeweardnes.  ciioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  145 
pine  sunnen  pe  beS  forgiuene.  Swo  beo  us  alle  ure.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4396  Vre  is  be  maystrye.  Ibid.  9368  pe 


CI374  C 

(539)>  I  wil  be  ded  or  she  shal  bleuen  oure.  1425-6  BP.'OF 
WINCHESTER  in  Chron.  London  166  Your  owne  wele  and 
our  alle.  £1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxvi.  545  Your 
fader  dyde  assaylle  our  by  treyson.  1554-9  Songs  /r  Ball. 
Philip  ff  Mary  (1860)  5  Hys  ryghtyusnes  ys  owr,  owr  in- 
equyte  ys  hys.  1601  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vi.  Ixi,  We  rule 
who  Hue  :  the  dead  are  none  of  our.  1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS  ' 
Vind.  Answ.  ii.38  Our  is  the  more  ancient  Liturgie,and  our 
the  more  noble  Church. 

3.  Our  Father.    Used  as  a  name  of  the  '  Lord's 
Prayer ' :   =  PATERNOSTER. 

1882  EDNA  LYALL  Donovan  xl,  Together  [they] . .  said  the 
'  Our  Father '  and  sealed  their  reconciliation. 

4.  Our  Lady's,  esp.  in  names  of  plants :   see 
LADY  st>.  17,  LADY'S  CUSHION,  etc. 

f  Our,  con/.  Obs.,  app.  reduced  from  OUTHER  :  see 
under  OK  conj.  A.  P. 

Our,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  OVER  adv.,  prep,,  v. ;  obs. 
f.  HOUR  ;  var.  of  OWHEBE  Obs. 

Our-,  obs.  var.  (chiefly  Sc.)  of  OVER-,  in  comb., 
as  in  ourfret,  ourga  ( =  OVERGO),  ourhand,  etc. 

-OUT,  suffix  (repr.  AF.  -our,  OF.  -or,  -ur,  -ear, 
-eiir,  mod.F.  -eur),  the  earlier  spelling  of  the  suffix 
•or,  regularly  used  in  ME.,  and  still  commonly  re- 
tained (in  Great  Britain,  but  not  in  America)  in 
some  of  the  words  of  ME.  age,  or  of  subsequent 
formation  on  the  pattern  of  these ;  e.  g.  colour, 
honour,  saviour,  splendour,  candour :  see  -OR  suffix. 
b.  In  a  few  words,  the  suffix  -our  ( =  F.  -eur), 
indicating  state,  is  added  to  roots  of  Teutonic 
origin,  as  in  dreadour,  quenchour,  raddour,  q.  v. 

C.  -our  is  in  some  words  a  corruption  or  altera- 
tion of  some  other  ending,  as  in  arbour,  armour, 
behaviour,  demeanour,  endeavour,  harbour,  haviour, 
neighbour,  parlour,  q.  v. 

Ourage,  variant  of  OVERAGE  Obs.,  work. 

Ourali,  variant  form  of  WOURALI. 

Ouralwhere,  oure- :  see  OVERALLWHERE. 

Ouran  for  our-ran,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  OVERRUN. 

Ourane,  Sc.  =  over  one,  together  :  see  OVER/™?/. 

Ourang-outang,  -utang,  ff.  ORANG-OUTANG. 

Ourano- :  see  UKANO-. 

Ourari,  variant  of  CURARE,  WOUHALI. 

t  Ourbeld,  pa.  pple.  Sc.    Obs.      [pa.  pple.  of 
ourbrild,  f.  our-,  OVER-  +  BKILD  z».]   Covered  over. 


c  1450  HOLLAND  Hovilat  672  Braid  burdis  and  benkis,  our- 
beld  with  bancouris  of  gold. 

Our-burd,  Ourcower,  Our-croce,  obs.  Sc. 
ff.  OVERBOARD,  -COVER,  -CROSS. 

t  Ourdi  rk,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  our-,  OVER-  + 
dirk,  DARK  ».]  trans.  To  overdarken,  overcloud. 

a  1568  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  329  We  may  nocht  in  this 
vale  of  bale  abyd,  Ourdirkit  with  tne  sable  clud  nocturn. 

Ourdraif,  -drave,  -driff,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  OVER- 
DRIVE v.  Ourdraw,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  OVERDRAW. 

Oure,  obs.  form  of  HOUR,  ORE,  OUR,  YOUR. 

Oure,  sb. :  see  OVER,  OVRE,  shore. 

Oure,  obs.  form,  chiefly  Sc.,  of  OVER;  also  in 
combination,  as  oure-al,  oitredreve  (OVERDRIVE), 
ourehaile  (OVERHALE),  ourelip,  oureman,  ouresayle 
(OVERSAIL),  etc.  Ourebi :  see  ORIBI. 

Ourels,  =  owher  else :  see  OWHEHE,  anywhere. 

Ouren,  Oures,  obs.  forms  of  OURN,  OURS. 

Ouretyrve,  var.  OVERTERVE  Obs.,  to  overturn. 

Ourharl,  Ourhele,  Ouer-hie,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
OVEBHABL,  -HELE,  -HIGH.  Ouric,  variant  of  URIC. 

Ourie  (au'ri,  «Ti),  a.  north,  dial. ;  now  only 
Sc.  Forms :  4  ouri,  8-9  ourie,  owrie,  9  oory. 
[Origin  obscure  :  cf.  Icel.  6rig  wet,  f.  ur  drizzling 
rain.]  Poor  in  appearance,  shabby;  dull,  dingy; 
dr4^y,  melancholy,  languid. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  88  He  changed  son  his  ouri  wed,  And 
forth  into  the  halle  he  yed.  1785  BURNS  A  Winter  Night 
iii,  I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle,  Or  silly  sheep,  wha 
bide  this  brattle  O1  winter  war.  aiSio  TANNAHILL  Lasses 
a'  Icuch  Poems  (1846)  145  Maggie  was  sitting  fu'  ourie  an' 
blate.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1843)  82  The  winter  rain- 
drap  owrie  fa's.  1865  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  261  That 
oory,  dingy  paint  and  paper. 

Ou-rishness.  nonce-wd.  [f.  OUH/™».  +  -ISH! 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  belonging  to  or  of 
being  connected  with  ourselves. 

1819  COLERIDGE  in  Rent.  (1836)  II.  151  Yet  there  is  a  sort 
of  unhired  fidelity,  an  ourishness  about  all  this  that  makes 
it  rest  pleasant  in  one's  feelings.  1860  K.  H.  DICBY  Even. 
on  Thames  I.  320  There  is  a  sort  of  ourishness,  to  use  a 
word  of  Coleridge's,  in  the  way  that  some  people  speak  of 
the  country  or  town  they  live  in. 

Ourlawer,  -layer:  see  OVERLAYER. 

Ourloft,  Ourman,  Ourpast,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
ORLOP,  OVERMAN,  OVERPAST,  etc. 

Ourn  (auwn),  pass.  pron.  dial.  Also  5  ouren, 
ourun.  [f.  OUR  poss.  pron,,  as  in  hern,  etc.,  app. 
by  form-association  with  my,  mine,  thy,  thine :  see 
HISN.  These  -n  forms  are  midland  and  southern.] 

=  OURS. 

(•1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  II.  154  His  conversacioun  is  in 
hevene,  as  ouren  shulden  be.  1382  —  Gen,  xxvi.  20  (MS.  E, 
a  1390)  Ourn  is  the  water  [MS.  A,  Oure].  Ibid,  xxxiv.  21 
And  oure  \_MSS.  B,  D,  E,  F,  H,  ourn]  we  shulen  3yue  to 
hem.  c  1420  —  Mark  xii.  7  And  the  eritage  schal  be  oure 
IMSS.  G,  W,  ourun].  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  985  To  ?eue  us 
be  lond  a;eyn  bat  ouren  is.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram. 
105  Hern,  Ourn,  Yourn,  Hisn,  for  Hers,  Ours,  Yours,  His, 
is  bad  English.  1778  FOOTE  Trip  to  Calais  n.  52  Instead  of 
doing  like  our'n,  they  wear  their  woollen  smocks  over  the  rest 
of  their  cloaths.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxiit, 
'  Wer' be  'em  then?'..'  Aal-amang  wi' ourn  in  the  limes'. 
1861  LOWELL  Biglaw  P.  Ser.  n.  i.  169  Ourn's  the  fust  thru- 
by-daylight  train. 

t  Ourn,  v.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  known 
only  in  the  work  quoted.  Stratmann  compares 
ON.  orna  to  get  warm,  Sw.  orna  to  grow  musty.] 

1.  inlr.  1  To  rage,  be  enraged. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6404  Ector  for  bat  od  dynt  ournyt  in 
hert,  Wode  for  the  wap,  as  a  wild  lyon. 

b.  Of  uncertain  sense. 

_  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2203,  I,  ournand  in  elde  with  arghnes 
in  hert.  Ibid.  2540  If  Elinus  be  argh,  &  ournes  for  ferde,.. 
let  other  men  Aunter,  abill  berfore. 

2.  trans.  ?  To  enrage ;  to  rouse. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4857  We  haue  ournyt  hym  with  angur, 
ertid  hym  mykill. 

Hence  fOurning  vtl.  sb.,  ? raging,  rage. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4767  Yche  freke,  bat  bai  found,  felly 
bai  slogh,  Old  men  &  other,  with  ournyng,  to  dethe.  Ibid. 
12711  This  Othe,  with  ournyng,  ordant  belyue  Letturs  by  a 
lede  bat  he  leell  trist,  To  Agamynon  gay  wif. 

Ourn,  -e,  =  orn,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  RUN  v. 

Ourn,  Ournement,  obs.  ff.  OHN,  ORNAMENT. 

Ourology,-mancy,-seopy:  see  UROLOGY,  etc. 

Our-quar(e,  -quhare,  var.  OURWHEKE  Obs. 

Our-ryn,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  OVERRUN. 

Oars  (au»Jz),  pass. pron.  Forms:  4  ures,  uris, 
urs,  ors,  4-6  ouris,  4-5  ourys,  owres,  j-6  oures, 
owris,  5  ourez,  7-9  our's,  4-  ours.  [In  form 
a  double  possessive,  f.  poss.  pron.  ur,  ure,  OUR  + 
-es  (cf.  hers,  yours,  theirs) ;  of  northern  origin  : 
cf.  the  midl.  and  southern  ouren,  OURN  ;  and  see 
Owe.  poss.  pron.  3.] 

The  absolute  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
OUR,  used  when  no  sb.  follows,  i.  e.  either  abso- 
lutely or  predicatively :  Our  one,  our  ones ;  that 
or  those  belonging  to  us.  (=  F.  le  ndtre,  la  nStre, 
/es  nStres,  Ger.  der,  die,  das  nnsere,  unsrige.) 
•\  Ours  two,  ours  all  =  of  us  two,  of  us  afl. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11784  (Cott.)  Bot  for  he  es  godd  mighti 
sene,  Vres  ar  fallen  don  be-dene.  Ibid.  27579  (Cott.)  pai  haf 
in  bairn  sum  hidd  bunte  pat  better  mai  ban  ors  [;•.  r.  owres] 


OUR-SCALIT. 

be.  13..  Ibid.  12285  (Gott.)  >olir  sun  hns  vres  \Cott.  urs  nu, 
Tr,  liap  nurrs|  Mil  will  strijf.  i  1386  l-'llArcKB  I'ard.  T,  458 
Ffur  wel  ye  wool  bat  al  this^olil  IMHII-'S  |(  'u ml'.  MS.  ourysj. 
c  1440  (;<-ncryi1rs  2989  Thi*  day  was  therys,  Another  shallie 
ourez.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xiii.  219  pat  childe  was  neuere 
cures  two.  1533  GAU  Kicht  Yay  45  He  and  al  his  is  owris. 
1656  WALLRR  I'o  my  Lent  Protector  viii,  Your  highness, 
not  for  ours  alone,  But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be 
known.  1796  H.  HUNTER  ir.  St.-J'ierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 


weak  convictions '. 
b.  Of  ours  :  see  OP  44. 

ij..  Cursor  M.  7463  (Giitt.)  A  man  of  his  again  a  man  of 
ouris  [Cott.  ur|,  If  ours  may  winne  his  in  stours.  1413  Pilgr. 
Sfftvle  (Caxton  1483)  i.  xiii.  8  Muche  more  wold  it  semen  skyle 
that  he  be  one  of  ourys.  >S«6  TINDALR  i  Cor.  i.  2  All  them 
that  call  on  the  name  of  oure  lorde  lesus  Christ  in  every 
place,  both  of  theirs  and  of  oures  (WvcLiF,  of  hem  and  oure]. 
1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  540  This  weak 
and  feeble  fortress  of  ours.  1837  CARLYLE  l-'r.  Rev.  III.  l. 
vi,  O  shrieking  beloved  brother  blockheads  of  mankind,  let 
us  close  those  wide  mouths  of  ours.  Mod.  This  garden  of 
ours  has  been  neglected. 

t  e.  rare  use.  As  the  second  of  two  possessives 
before  a  substantive,  where  our  is  the  ordinary  form. 

1564  JEWEL  Afol.  Ch.  Eng.  Ded  ,  Whiche..youre  and  ours 
moste  vertuous  and  learned  soueraigne  Ladie  and  Mastres 
shal  see  good  cause  to  commende. 

t  Our-scalit,  pa.  pple.  Sc.  Obs.  [From  vb. 
*our-  ( •=  over-) sf ale. "\  Covered  over  as  with  scales. 

ijo8  DUNBAR  Goldyn  Targe  26  The  purpur  hevyn  our 
scailit  in  silver  sloppts. 

Ourself  (cmo-ise'lf),  pron.  Forms:  see  OUR 
and  SELF.  [A  parallel  formation  to  next,  with 
self  instead  of  selves,  appearing  first  in  I4th  c. 

It  may  have  arisen  out  of  our  selven,  through  our  selvr, 
our  setff,  finally  with  e  mute,  as  in  the  infinitive  of  vbs. 
(e.  g.  holden,  Iwlde,  hold) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
have  been  a  distinct  formation,  with  the  uninflectcd  self 
(cf.  myself,  ourself,  with  my  own,  our  own).} 

Emphatic  and  reflexive  pronoun,  corresponding 
to  we,  us,  originally  not  differing  in  sense  from 
OURSELVES;  but  subsequently  differentiated,  so  as 
to  be  used  mostly  in  those  cases  in  which  we  refers 
to  a  single  person  or  is  not  definitely  plural ;  e.  g. 
in  royal,  divine,  or  editorial  utterance,  or  when 
used  vaguely  in  the  sense  of  one,  oneself. 

In  mod.  South  Sc.  oursel  is  collective,  oursels  is  indi- 
vidual ;  e.  g. '  we  do  everything  oursel ',  but  '  we'll  settle  it 
atween  oursels '. 

I.  Emphatic.  1.  Standing  alone,  as  subject,  as 
object  direct  or  indirect,  or  in  predicate  after  be, 
become,  or  the  like. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3528  Oure-selfe  &  oure  seruage  is 
surely  ?oure  awen.    1500  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxt.  (Percy 
Soc.)  150  Now  trouth  of  his  right  dooth  our  selfe  exhorte. 
1567  Gnde  <y  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  16  Our  natiue  sin  in  Adame 
to  expell  And  all  trespas  committit   be  our  sell.     1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  73  Which  our  selfe  haue  granted.     1711 
SHAFTES*.  Charac.  (1737)  1.37  So  puzzl'd.  .that  they  knew 
not  . .  whether  there  were  really  in  the  world  any  such 
person  as  our-self.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xvii.  516  Ourself  will 
swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart,  Ourself  with  rising  spirits 
swell  your  heart.     1785  BURNS  Death  <$•  Dr.  Hornbook  ii, 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel  'S  a  muckle  pity.     1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  o/fstesvi.xxxvu,  Ourself  will  grace..  The  bridal 
of  the  Maid  of  Lorn.     1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  300,  ^03 
Ourself  . .  learnt . .  This  craft  of  healing.    Were  you  sick, 
ourself  Would  tend  upon  you. 
2.  In  apposition  with  we  or  (rarely)  us. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  SEsop  n.  ii,  For  we  oure  self  ben 
cause  of  this  meschyef.      1601   SHAKS.   Jut.   C.   in.  i.   8 
Art.    O  Caesar,  reade  mine  first:  for  mine's  a  suite  That 
touches  Caesar  neerer.  . .  Cits.  What  touches  vs  our  selfe, 
shall  be  last  seru'd.     1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vm  Iv,  We 
will  our  selfe  take  time  to  heare  Your  Cause  at  large. 
H.  3.  Reflexive ;  as  direct  or  indirect  object. 
13..  Cursor  M.  23791  (Cott.)  Qui  sell  we  vr-self  [Edin., 
Fairf.,  Trin.  vs;  Gait,  vs-self]  vnto  bat  soru?   13..  Chron. 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1076  (MS.  B)  pat  bet>  here  bi  oure  self  \so 
MSS.  f,  Y  :  MS.  A ,  vs  sulve :  MS.  a,  vs  sulf)  as  at  be  worldes 
ende.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4933  To  macche  vs  with  monhede 
&  might  of  our  selfe  (cf.  Ibid.  7860  We  are  folke  full  fele.. 
Assemblit  in  this  Cite  oure  seluyn  to  kepe).  c  1460  FORTESCUE 
Aos.  K-  Lim.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  121  We  tnat  mey  harme  owre 
selff  with  all  thes  defames,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon 
iii.  78  Broder, . .  let  vs  make  redy  ourselfe  for  to  yssue  out. 
1563  HiWiilies  it.  Matrimony  ((859)  501  For  this  folly  is 
ever  . .  grown  up  with  us,  . .  to  think  highly  by  ourself, 
so  that  none  thinketh  it  meet  to  give  place  to  another. 
1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boa,  Vauxhall  Card,  by  Day,  We, 
from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  found  ourself  running  among 
the  first.     1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  179  That  a  complete 
vacuum  could  not  be  represented  to  the  mind,  without  at 
least  reserving  a  place  in  it  for  ourself. 
Ourselves  (nu»jse-lvz),/n)«.//.     Forms:  see 
OCR  and  SELF.      [The  original  construction  was 
nom.  vie  selfe,  ace.  us  selfe,  dat.  us  selfum ;  whence 
ME.  us  selven.     In  14*  c.  this  was  superseded  in 
north,  dial,  by  ur  selven,  midl.  our(e  selven  (whence 
perh.,   through  oure  selve,  our(e  selfe,  the   form 
ODRSEI.F).     Before  1500,  our(e  selfs,  our  selves, 
appeared  and  became  the  standard  form :  cf.  your- 
selves, themselves,  and  see  SELF.]     The  emphatic 
and  reflexive  pronoun  corresponding  to  we,  us. 
I.  Emphatic. 

1.  Standing  alone,  as  subject,  as  object  direct  or 

indirect,  or  in  predicate  after  be,  become,  or  the  like. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  76  The  Treasure  ..  with  our 
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selues,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.      1593  —  Rich.  II,  I.  i.   jf> 
Our  selues  will  hcare  Th    accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely 

|K.ik«-.  1650  HAMKK  Quints'  K.  iii.  (ed.  8)  108  Ourselves 
are  the  greatest  snare  lo  ourselves.  1773  Life  N.  Frowde 
47  We  were  not  ourselves  till  some  Weeks  after  their  De- 
puiture.  1811  HAZLITT  Tat'Ie-t.  II.  xvii.  388  We  had  as 
lief  not  be,as  not  be  ourselves.  1846  GRF.KNER  Sc.  Gunnery 
320  Very  satisfactory,  .to  the  owners  of  the  ships  if  not  to 
ourselves,  \dial.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sitter?  87 
Nobbut  one  of  oursens  dressed  up  like.] 

2.  In  apposition  with  we  or  (rarely)  us. 

[13. .  Cursor  M.  21878  (Cott.)  If  we  cuth  oght  vr-xlnen 
(Fair/,  our-seluen ;  Kdin.,  Gott.  us  scluin)  knau.]  ijj6 
TINMALE  John  iv.  42  We  have  herde  hym  oure  selves.  1611 
BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  The  light  . .  that  we  haue  attained 
vnto  our  selues.  1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheftfi.  lit.  ii,  We  anes 
were  young  oursells.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  I.  i.  28  Appropri- 
ated to  us  ourselves.  1884  MRS.  OUPHANT  Sir  Tom  II.  x. 
153  When  we  are  ourselves  poor. 
H.  3.  Reflexive.  As  direct  or  indirect  object. 

[c  1400  Chaucer's  Wife's  Prol.  812  We  fille  acorded  by  vs 
seluen  two  (Camb.,  Lansd.,  Harl.  oure  seluyn,  seluen.  our 
seluen).  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  xxxvi.  146  (Harl.  MS.)  Yf  we 
come  afor,  and  accuse  oure  selvene.]  1495-6  Plum f  ton  Corr. 
115  We  shall  endevor  qurselfs.  1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  iii.  5 
Nor  that  we  are  sufficient  off  oure  selves  to  thynke  eny 
thynge  as  it  were  of  oure  selves.  1534  ELYOT  Doctrinal  of 
Princes  b  We.  .litle  do  avaunce  our  selfes  to.  .vertue.  1611 
UTBI.K  Transl.  Pref.  i  We  subject  our  selues  to  euery  ones 
censure.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  tv.  xvii.  (1848)  27 1  If  we 
. .  did  not  as  much  flatter  our  selves,  and  disguise  our 
selves,  to  our  selves,  as  we  flatteringly  disguise  our  selves 
to  others.  1771  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Reiig.  (1782)  I.  68  We  are 
capable  of  governing  ourselves.  1786  BURNS  To  a  Louse 
viit,  To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us !  1860  THACKERAY  Round. 
Papers,  De  Juvent.  Wks.  1872  X.  61  At  the  pastrycook's 
we  may  have  over-eaten  ourselves.  Mod.  We  have  given 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you. 

Ourset,  Oursit,  Ourslide :  see  OVEB-. 

t  Ourspinner,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  our,  OVER  + 
*;f  inner,  freq.  of  SPIN  v. :  see  -ER  <>.]  trans.  To 
traverse  rapidly,  '  spin '  along  over. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  iv.  iv.  53  The  hirdis  of  hartis . . 
Ourspynnerand  with  swyft  cours  the  plane  vaill. 

Ourstraught,  obs.  Sc.  i.  OVERSTRETCHED. 

Ourstred,  Sc.  f.  pa.  t.  of  OVERSTRIDE. 

t  Ourstre'nkle,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  our,  OVER 
+  strenkle,  STBINKLE,  to  sprinkle.]  trans.  To 
sprinkle  over,  oversprinkle. 

c  1450  Wisdom  Solomon  in  /{a/is  Raving  etc.  12  pe  fresch 
waiter.. that  be  the  wertew  of  the  hevyn,  ourstrenklys  the 
erde.  Ibid.  24  The  rane  our-slrenklys  the  erde. 

Oursyle,  variant  of  OVERSILE  Obs.,  to  cover. 

t  Ourt  =  hourt,  obs.  f.  HURT.     Hence 
majest6  =  hurt  majesty,  LESE-MAJESTY. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (ffycholas)  388  Sayand  :  '  pai 
part  had  al  thre  of  crime  of  ourt  maieste '. 

Ourta,  -tak(e,  obs.  northern  ff.  OVERTAKE  v. 

Ourthort,  -thourth,  -thwart,  -thwort,  obs. 
Sc.  ff.  OVERTHWART.  Ourthraw,  -throw,  Sc. 
ff.  OVERTHROW.  Ourtirve,  -tyrf,  -tyrve,  Sc. 
ff.  OVERTERVE  Obs.,  overturn. 

Onrtummylit,  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  OVERTDMBLE  v. 

Ourweill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  OVERWELL  v. 

tOnrwhere,  ouerwh.ere.aA'.  Obs.  Forms: 
4  our,  ouper-,  our-,  or-quar(e;  awre-,  aure- 
quare,  aure  quere,  4-5  ouerwhere,  owerwhere, 
-whare,  ourwhar(e ;  5  owr-qwher,  awre  where. 
[A  reduction  of  outherwliere,  autherwhere,  f. 
OUTHER  +  WHERE,  the  contraction  being  the  same 
as  in  outher,  our,  other,  ar,  either,  er,  other,  or, 
wheihen,  taker.  The  etymological  sense  was  thus 
'  either-where  ',  i.  e. '  either  one  where  or  the  other', 
'  somewhere  or  other ',  and  thus  at  length  — 
OWHERE  anywhere. 

It  is  possible  that  our-  or  over-  was  later  associated  with 
over,  and  so  with  such  combinations  as  overall,  overall- 
where,  whence  perh.  sense  b;  but  the  northern  forms  in 
awre-,  aure-,  could  be  derived  only  from  awther.\ 

Anywhere ;  =»  OWHERE. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1837  (Cott.)  )>e  heiest  fell  bat  was  our- 
quare  [Fair/,  awre-quare,  Gift,  aware,  Tr.  owhorej.  Ibid. 
11795  (Cott)  Was  noght  a  temple  or-quar  in  tun.  Ibid. 
14570  (Gott.)  pe  freindes  bat  we  haue  ouberquar^. 


4339  Under  erthe,  or  ourwar  elles.  Ibid-  6983  In  helle  , .  or 
ourwhare  clles.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  25  pe  fairest 
smaragdes  bat  er  ower  whare.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  46 
If  any  slike  be  lifand  owr-qwher  in  flesch.  c  1460  Trameuy 
I  Myst.  xxvii.  127  Is  ther  fallen  any  affray  In  land  awre 
whare  ? 

b.  Everywhere. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Cnron.  Wace  Prol.  107  Alle  bat  bai  wild 
ouerwhere.  c  14x5  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
20  To  his  seruyce  I  shall  me  subdew  Ouerwher'  calle  hym 
and  preche  hym  my  lorde.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Snrtees) 
394  The  child  looked  here  and  bare,  On  be  cowe  aboute  our 
whare. 

-OUS,  suffix,  repr.  L.  -5s-us  (-a,  -uai),  forming 
adjs.,  with  the  sense  of  'abounding  in,  full  of, 
characterized  by,  of  the  nature  of ',  e.  g.  copi-os-us 
plentiful,  copious,  dolor-os-us  full  of  sorrow,  dolor- 
ovs,fam-os-us  famous,  gener-os-us  distinguished  by 
descent,  generous,  glori-os-us  full  of  glory,  glorious, 
spin-os-us  full  of  thorns,  thorny,  spinous,  visc-os-tis 
|  of  the  nature  of  bird-lime,  sticky,  viscous,  etc. 


-OTIS. 

Latin  stressed  long  f  passed  in  OFr.  into  n  clour 
niiiiil,  intermediate  between  5  and  u,  which  was 
variously  written  o  or  u,  less  commonly  ou  ;  hence 
L.  adjs.  in  -osut,  which  either  came  down  in  popular 
use,  or  were  adopted  at  an  early  date,  had  in  ( >  I- . 
forms  in  -os,  or  -us  {-Otis},  e.g.  coveitos,  -us,  do/eras, 
-us,  envios,  -us,  glorias,  -us,  religios,  -us.  In  the 
1 3th  c.  the  vowel-sound  had  changed  to  (if)  written 
rii,  so  that  the  suffix  had  now  the  form  -ens  (coooil- 
ens,do/ereus,  envieus,  glorieus,  etc.)  ;  and  this  still 
later  was  written  in  the  masc.  -eux  (eom'oiteti.r, 
envieux,  glorieux,  with  fem.  however  in  -fuse),  as 
still  in  modem  F.  In  Anglo-Fr.  and  early  ME. 
the  forms  were  the  same  as  in  early  OF.  (eoveitos, 
-us,  envios,  -us,  glorias,  -us),  but  the  vowel  was 
soon  identified  with  OE.  long  ii,  and  like  it  written 
after  1300  ou  (covetous,  envious,  glorious),  the 
spelling  ever  since  retained,  though  the  sound  has 
passed  through  (-«s,  -«s,  -us)  to  (-PS,  -as).  This 
-oiis,  having  thus  become  the  form  of  the  suffix  in 
all  words  from  Norman  Fr.,  became  the  established 
type  for  all  those  of  later  introduction,  whether 
adaptations  of  Fr.  adjs.  in  -etis,  -eux,  or  L.  adjs. 
in  -ffsus  (but  see  -OSE  !),  or  new  formations  on  the 
analogy  of  these,  from  Fr.,  L.,  or  other  elements. 

These  new  formations  are  numerous  in  the 
Romanic  languages.  In  French  they  have  been 
formed  freely,  not  only  from  L.  sbs.  which  had  no 
such  derivative  in  ancient  L. ,  but  also  from  French 
words  themselves  of  L.  origin,  and  from  mediaeval 
and  modern  words  from  divers  sources.  Many  of 
these  new  formations  have,  in  earlier  or  later  times, 
passed  (with  change  of  -eux,  etc.,  to  -ous)  from 
French  into  English.  Such  is  the  history,  for 
example,  ol  advantageous,  adventurous,  courageous, 
dangerous,  gelatinous,  grievous,  gummous,  hazard- 
ous, hideous,  joyous,  lecherous,  malinous,  moun- 
tainous, orguillous,  pulpous,  ravenous,  riotous, 
slanderous.  This  process  has  been  continued  in 
Eng.  itself,  where  new  adjs.  in  -ous  have  been 
formed,  not  only  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  Romanic 
bases,  but  also  on  native  Eng.  words  and  on  some 
of  obscure  origin  ;  e.  g.  blusterous,  boisterous,  bur- 
denous, feverous,  murderous,  poisonous,  slumberous, 
thunderous,  timous,  troublotis,  wondrous. 

In  some  words  in  late  or  med.L.  the  ending  -ffsus 
was  added  to  an  adj.,  or  at  least  a  form  in  -osus  is 
found  beside  the  simple  adjective,  e.g.  decor-us, 
decoros-us.  dubi-us,  dubios-us,  in  It.  decora,  decor- 
oso,  dubbio,  dubbioso.  In  the  Romanic  languages 
a  few  new  forms  of  this  kind  appear ;  e.g.  L. pi-us, 
f.pi-eux  (as  if  from  *fifs-us).  But  in  English, 
this  addition  of  thesuffix  has  been  greatly  developed, 
and  has  become  the  ordinary  mode  of  anglicizing  L. 
adjs.  of  many  kinds,  esp.  those  in  -eus,  -ius,  -uus, 
-er,  -ris,  -ix  -ar;'-,  -ox  -Set-,  -endus,  -ulus,  -vorus, 
-Srus,  e.g.aquc  ous,  igne-ous,  exlrane-ous,  herbace- 
ous, consci-ous,  obvi-ous,  vari-ous,  ardu-ous,  exigu- 
ous, adulter-ous,  aurifer-ous,  armiger-ous,  alacri- 
ous,  hilari-ous,  illustri-ous,  capaci-ous,  feroci-ous, 
stupend-ous,  garrul-ous,  omnivor-ous,  sonor-aus. 

This  tendency  to  represent  a  L.  adj.  by  an  Eng. 
form  in  -ous  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  '  dictionary- form '  of  the  L.  adj.  is 
the  nom.  sing,  masc.,  and  that  this  in  the  majority 
of  adjs.  ends  in  -us,  the  Eng.  pronunciation  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Eng.  word  in 
-ous,  so  that  the  latter  to  the  cursory  observer 
appears  to  be  merely  an  Eng.  spelling  of  the  L. 
It  is  evident  however  that  igne-ous,  for  example, 
answers  not  only  to  L.  igne-us,  but  to  igne-a, 
igne-um,  etc.,  and  that  the  -ous  is  an  additional 
element.  And  in  comparing  alaeri-ous  with  alacer, 
hilari-ous  with  hilari-s,  capaci-ous  with  capax, 
capaci-,  the  suffixal  nature  of  the  -ous  is  manifest. 

b.  In  some  words,  -ous  is  a  corruption  of  another 
suffix,  e.g.  in  righteous,  wrcmgous,  courteous, gorge- 
ous ;  in  others,  as  bounteous,  a  contraction  of  an 
earlier  suffix  has  taken  place  before  -ous:  see  -ECUS. 

c.  In  Chem.,  adjectives  in  -ous,  formed  on  the 
names  of  elements,  indicate  acids  and  other  com- 
pounds containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ele- 
ment in  question  than  those  expressed  by  an  adj. 
in  -if :  e.  g.  chlorous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  cuprous 
oxide,  ferrous  salts,  etc. :  see  -10  I  b. 

d.  Nouns  of  quality  from  adjs.  in  -ous  (however 
derived),   are   regularly   formed    in    -ousness,   a 
covetousness,  consciousness,  gorgeousness ,  righteous- 
ness ;  those  from  L.  -ffsus  have  sometimes  forms  in 
-ostty,  as  curiosity,  generosity,  porosity,  wsco 

but  this  termination  more  frequently  accompan 
adjs.  in  -O8K1. 
Ous,  Ouae,  obs.  forms  of  Us,  O 


OUST. 
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OUT. 


+  Ouse,  obs.  form  of  HOSE  :  see  HOSE  sb.  3. 

1764  Museum  Rusticujn  III.  Ixvii.  304  There  should  be 
two  branches,  .to  which  the  leather  ouses  should  be  screwed. 
Note,  Ouses  are  pipes  of  the  same  nature  with  the  leather 
pipes  used  with  the  fire-engines. 

Ousel,  -elle,  -le,  obs.  forms  of  OUZEL. 

Ousen,  obs.  Sc.  f.  oxen,  pi.  of  Ox. 

Oust  (aust),  v.  [a.  AK.  wste-r  =  OF.  ester, 
mod.F.  iter  to  take  away,  remove,  deprive ;  of 
uncertain  derivation. 

(L.  obstare  to  stand  in  the  way  of,  obstruct,  thwart,  would 
give  the  form  osier  in  OF.,  but  does  not  suit  the  sense.^] 

1.  trans.  Law.  To  put  out  of  possession,  eject, 
dispossess,  disseise;  to  deprive  (any  one)  of  a.  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal  hereditament.  Const,  of. 

[1191  BRITTON  i.  xii.  §  3  Sauntz  rien  oster.]  1588  FRAUNCE 
Laiviers  Log.  i.  xix.  67  The  suspected  men  may  bee  ousted 
by  challenge.  1619  DALTON  Countrey  Just.  Ixxvii.  (1630) 
203  The  lessor  is  not  ousted  nor  disseised  of  his  freehold. 
1767  BLACKS-TONE  Coinm.  II.  vii.  116  Farmers  were  ousted 
of  their  leases  made  by  tenants  in  tail.  1847  C.  G.  ADDISON 
Law  of  Contracts  n.  iii.  HI.  (1883)  635  A  recovery  by  one 
party  ousts  the  other  of  his  right  to  recover. 

b.  To  exclude,  bar,  take  away  (a  right,  privi- 
lege, etc.). 


IV. 

wherever  the  offence  is  of  a  very  enormous  nature.  1848 
ARNOULD  Mar.  liisnr.  (1866)  II.  iv.  i.  1029  Their  jurisdic- 
tion  cannot  be  ousted  by  any  contract  of  the  parties. 

2.  transf.  To  eject  or  expel  from  any  place  or 
position,  turn  out.  Const,  of,  from,  or  with 
double  obj. 

1668  PEPVS  Diary  n  Nov.,  They. .do  bring  in  Mr.  Little- 
ton, Sir  Thomas's  brother,  and  oust  all  the  rest.  1787 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  294  An  intrigue  is  already  begun 
for  ousting  him  from  his  place.  1831  SOUTHKY  in  O.  Rev. 
XLVII.  512  They  prayed,  that  the  popish  lords  and  bishops 
might  be  forthwith  ousted  the  House  of  Peers.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  II.  ix.4i8  It  was  impossible  altogether  to  oust 
him  from  command. 

b.  To  drive  (a  thing)  out  of  use  or  fashion. 

1865   RAWLINSON  Anc.  Mm.   III.  vi.   198  The  present     | 
language.. ousted  the  former.     1887  T.  HARDY  IVoodlandtrs 
I.  iii.  33  The.. waggons.. were  built  on  those  ancient  lines 
whose  proportions  have  been  ousted  by  modern  patterns. 

Hence  Oirsted///.  a.,  Ou'sting  vbl.  sb. 

1813  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in  Lond.  36  Oh,  ousted  elves  ! 
companions  boon  !  1864  Reader  9  Apr.  447/1  Prophesying 
the  ousting  of  the  Philistines  from  the  promised  land.  1866 
LOWELL  Seward-Johnson  Reaction  Pr.  Wks.  1890  V.  321  It 
enabled  the  new  proprietors  and  the  ousted  ones  to  live . . 
together. 

Ouster '  (au-stai).  Law.  [AF.  ouster  vb.  inf. 
(see  prec.)  used  sbst. :  see-ER4.]  Ejection  from 
a  freehold  or  other  possession,  deprivation  of  a 
corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament ;  now  im- 
plying a  wrongful  dispossession. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  II.  liy.  (1638)  163  An  immediate 
putting  out  of  the  plaintife,  which  in  French  is  called  an 
ouster.  1642  tr.  Perkins''  Prof.  Bk.  ix.  §  600  After  the  ouster, 
and  before  his  entry.  1721  St.  German's  Doctor  &  Stud. 
337  To  save  themselves  from  confessing  of  an  Ouster.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  x.  167  Ouster,  or  dispossession,  is  a 


objected. 

Ou'Ster  2.    [f.  OUST  v.  +  -ER  i.]    One  who  ousts. 

1886  BLACKMORE  Springhaven  x,  Ousters  and  filibusters, 
in  the  form  of  railway  companies  and  communists. 

Ouster-le-main.  Feudal  Lam.  [a.  AF. 
ouster  la  main,  in  L.  amoverc  manum  to  take  away 
or  remove  the  hand.]  A  livery  of  land  out  of  the 
sovereign's  hands,  on  a  judgement  given  for  one 
who  has  pleaded  that  the  sovereign  has  no  title  to 
hold  it ;  also,  a  judgement  or  writ  granting  such 
livery,  b.  Thedelivery  of  lands  out  of  a  guardian's 
hands  on  a  ward's  coming  of  age. 

[1321-2  Rolls^of  Parlt.  I.  404/1  It  prie  a  nostre  Seignur 
le  Roi,  q'il  voille  comaunder  au  dit  Richard  de  ouster  la 
main  des  biens  avantditz,]    1485  Ibid.  VI.  280/2  By  Petition,    [ 
Livere,  Ouster  la  mayne,  or  otherwise,    a  1558  STAUNFORD    , 
Kings  Prerog.  x.  (1567)  37  b,  Learne  whether  the  kinges    j 
interest  is  suche  that  after  the  deathe  of  the  lunatike .  .there     j 
must  be  an  Ouster  le  mayn  sued,   a  1625  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law    \ 
(1636)  329  An  ouster  lemain  shall  be  awarded  for  the  partie     [ 
out  of  the  Chancerie.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  68  When    ' 
the  male  heir  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty  one,  or  the  heir- 
female  to  that  of  sixteen,  they  might  sue  out  their  livery  or 
OJisterlemain. 

[Ouster-le-mer,  an  error  in  the  Law  Diets. 

for  OULTER-LE-MER.] 

tOustil.  Obs.  In  5  oustyll,  6  oustell.  [a. 
OF.  oustil,  F.  euttt,  in  i2th  c.  ustil:— pop.  L.  type 
*usetilium,  app.  from  *usetile,  altered  from  L.  ftten- 
sile  UTENSIL  (Hatz.-Darm.).j  A  tool. 

CI477  CAXTON  Jason  71  The  right  oustyll  that  polisshith 
and  enlumyneth  us  and  our  rude  ingenyes.  1530  PALSGR. 
250/1  Oustell  a  tole  to  worke  with,  oustil. 

Oustmen,  obs.  form  of  OSTMEN. 

Ont  (cmt),  adv.  Forms:  i  lit,  2-4  ut,  (3 
hut,  hout,  4-5  oujt,  4-6  oute,  owte,  5-7  ought, 
ow}t),  4-7  0-wt,  (6  owtt(e),  3-  out,  (9  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  oot).  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  At  =  OFris., 
OS.  At  (MDu.  ««/,  MLG.  tit,  Du.  nit,  LG.  at},  \ 
OHG.  <J<  (MHG. «5?,  Ger.  aits'),  ON.  tit  (Sw.  ut,  \ 


Da.  ud},  Goth.  At  =  Skr.  ud-  verbal  prefix  'out'. 
Orig.  only  an  adv.,  but  in  OHG.  sometimes,  in 
MHG.  oftener,  and  in  Ger.,  Du.,  Fris.  regularly,  .1 
preposition  also.  In  Eng.,  OUT  prep,  (q.v.)  is 
exceptional,  and  felt  as  elliptical ;  the  prepositional 
sense  =  L.  ex,  Gr.  i( ,  in,  is  regularly  expressed  by 
adding  of,  =  OE.  At  of,  OS.  fit  af,  Sw.  ut  af,  Da. 
nd  of. 

OUT  OF,  on  account  of  its  syntactic  unity,  and  its  importance 
as  a  preposition,  is  in  this  Dictionary  treated  as  a  Main 
word.  Ont  is  also  followed  by  FROM,  but  in  out  from  the 
two  words  remain  notionatly  distinct,  as  in  away  from, 
down  from,  up  from:  see  FROM /re/,  i.] 

I.  Of  motion  or  direction.  *  simply. 

1.  Expressing  motion  or  direction  from  within 
a  space,  or  from  a  point  considered  as  a  centre. 

c  888  K.  ^ELFRED  Boetk.  xxxv.  §  5  Ic  ne  mxx  ut  aredian. 
c&93  —  Oros.  i.  i.  §  3  Seo  ea.  .wio  eastan  uton  passe  flowe5. 
£900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  viii.  [x.]  (1890)  180  pa  flujon  heo 
forhte  ut  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  222  Ateon  ut  ba  horhestan 
waetan.  1140-54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140  pat  me  sculde  leten 
ut  be  king  of  prisun  for  be  eorl.  c  1205  LAY.  26533  Sone  his 
sweord  he  ut  abraeid.  c  1250  Gen.  .V  A.r.  3124  }et  ic  sal 
pharaon,  Or  ;e  gon  vt,  don  an  wreche  on.  13..  Cursor  M. 
993  (Cott.)  Out  [so  F.,  Tr.  \  GStt.  vtej  es  put  sua  wreched 
adam.  1340  Ayenb.  150  pes  yefbe . .  bestrepb  and  kest  out 
be  rote  and  be  zenne  of  ire.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  552 
The  blud  owt  at  thar  byrnys  brest.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  viii. 
12  Forsothe  the  sonys  of  the  rewme  snulen  be  cast  out  in  to 
vttremest  derknessis.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxix.  132 
So  sail  bai  fynd  be  passage  oute.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  iij, 
Wringe  the  waater  owte.  1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  x.  6  And 
he  turned  him,  &  wente  out  from  Pharao.  1551  BIBLE 
Matt.  viii.  12  The  children  of  the  kyngedome  shalbe  caste 
oute  into  vtter  darcknes.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  185  None 
so  hardy  to  looke  out  into  the  streetes.  1637  SHIRLEY 
Gamester  iv,  I'll  pour  it  out.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ii,  I . . 
ordered  a  boat  out.  1789  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  18  Conciliatory 
expressions  were . .  thrown  out  towards  the  close  of  the  speech. 
1854  SIR  E.  B.  HAMLEY  in  A.  I.  Shand  Life  (1895)  I.  iv.  74 
General  Adams'  horse  struck  out  and  kicked  me  on  the  shin. 
1871  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  Carlyle  (1878)  175  Here  was, 
indeed,  not  a  way  out,  but  a  way  of  erect  living  within. 

b.  From  within  doors,  into  the  open  air. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xviii.  25  pa  code  pilatus  ut  to  him. 
ci2o5  LAY.  19763  Andut  wenden  [^1275  hout  code]  bi-nihte. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3068,  &  bi  a  priue  posterne  passad  ou?t 
er  daie.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xi.  9  But  what  thing  wente  je 
out  for  to  seen  ?  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  23/1  If  he  had 
been  so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to  come  out.  1870  E.  PEACOCK 
Rolf  Skirl.  III.  139  [They]  asked  him  to  go  out  with  them 
for  a  ride.  Mod.  He  seldom  goes  out  in  this  weather. 

c.  From  home  or  ordinary  home  life  to  an  ex- 
pedition, to  the  field  (of  fight  or  the  chase).     To 
set  out,  to  start  on  an  expedition  or  journey  :  see 
SET.   To  call  one  out  (see  CALL  v.  32  c),  come  out, 
have  one  out,  i.  e.  to  a  duel. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  126  There  are  other  men 
fitter  to  goe  out,  then  I.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  n.  ii.  5  When 
they  were  ready  to  set  out  for  London.  i6«  STANLEY  Hut. 
Philos.  in.  (1701)  85/2  His  Life  being  wholly  spent  at  home, 
saving  when  he  went  out  in  Military  Service.  1829  HOOD 
Eugene  Aram  xxxvi,  Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from 
Lynn.  1855  SMEDLEY  H.  Coverdale  iii,  If  he  feels  aggrieved, 
he  can  have  you  out  (not  that  I  admire  duelling).  1869 
TENNYSON  Holy  Grail  719  Those  that  had  gone  out  upon 
the  Quest.  1870,  1890  [see  Go  v.  85  c]. 

d.  Of  a  river :    From  its  channel,  beyond  its 
banks. 

1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  I.  221  A  good  rain  is  sure 
to  send  the  waters  out. 

e.  From  among  others  ;  from  one's  company  or 
surroundings. 

See  also  under  CHOOSE,  HUNT,  SEARCH,  SEEK  vbf. 

1297  [see  CHOOSE  v.  u].  £1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  n.  276 
Ek  of  the  yonge  out  trie  Oon  heer,  oon  theer.  £1415 
Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  34  perfor  out  chese  one  of  two.  £1530  tr. 
Erasmus'  Serin.  Ch.  Jesus  (1901)  1 1  The  aungels  appoynted 
out  to  protecte  and  defende  vs.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
xxxvii.  (1887)  149  Choise  is  a  great  prince,  ..and  culs  owt 
the  best.  1389  Acts  Privy  Council  (1898)  XVII.  427  For 
the  bolting  out  of  the  truth  thereof.  111649  WINTHROP 
Hist.  New  Eng.  (1853)  I.  420,  I  desire  to  hear  ..  whether 
you  have  inquired  out  a  chamber  for  me.  1866  TREVELYAN 
in  Macm.  mag.  Mar.  416  Magistrates  would  choose  out  the 
most  active  and  fierce  of  the  young  citizens.  Mod.  I  will 
look  out  a  book  for  her. 

f.  From  one's  own  hands  or  actual  occupation ; 
into  the  hands  or  occupation  of  another. 

See  also  under  HIRE,  LAY,  LEND,  LET,  Pur,  etc. 

1449-  [see  LAY  r.'  56  c].  iS26[see  LETf.^f).  i56oDAUStr. 
Sleidane's  Cotnm.  252  b,  Howe  they  had ..  geven  out  their 
monie  for  interest.  1589-  [see  HIRE  v.  3].  1609  DEKKER 
Gnll's  Horne-bk.  (1812)  129  He  shall .  .put  out  money  upon  his 
return.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  ix.  x,  I  mean  to  put  my 
whole  estate  out  to  nurse. 

g.  From  a  stock  or  store  into  the  hands  or  pos- 
session of  many ;  into  portions  or  parts  :  implying 
distribution  and  division.     Esp.  with  deal,  dole, 
cantle,  parcel,  portion,  serve,  share,  and  the  like. 

'535-  [see  DEAL  v.  4b).  1583-1674  [see  CANTLE  v.  a], 
1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  n.  (1682)  39  The  great  Empire  of 
his  Father  was  parcelled  out  into  members.  £1680  BEVE- 
RIDGE  Sertn.  (1729)  I.  406  As  if  the  universe  was  to  be 
parcell'd  out  among  many.  1741-62  [see  DOLE  v.  1,9].  1840 
K.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxvii.  91  Our  guns  were  loaded., 
cartridges  served  out,  matches  lighted.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  137  The  design  of  again  confiscating  and 
again  portioning  out  the  soil  of  half  the  island.  1868  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  II.  vii.  52  England  was  now  por- 
tioned out  among  a  few  Earls, 

h.    Out  may  be  added  to  a  vb.  trans,  or  intr. 


with  the  sense  of  driving,  putting,  or  getting  out, 
with  or  by  means  of  the  action  in  question,  e.g.  to 
bow,  crowd,  din,  drum,  hiss,  hoot,  ring,  smoke 
(a  person,  etc.)  out.  See  the  verbs. 

2.  Away  from  some  recognized  place  ;  from  the 
land  (as  the  place  inhabited  by  men)  ;   from  the 
shore,  into  the  sea  or  ocean  ;    from   one's  own 
country,  to  the  colonies  or  distant  lands  ;  away, 
to  a  distance. 

a  1123  0.  E.  Chroit.  an.  1101  Se  cyng  .  .  scipa  ut  on  sse 
sende.  1672  C.  MANNERS  in  •L'zth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  25  Our  Navy  puts  out  again  to  sea  stronger  than  at 
first.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  174  ?5  The  Freight  and 
Assurance  out  and  home.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
113  Let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  fields  a  little  out  from  the 
houses.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  466/1  An  offer,  .to  go  out 
to  Australia.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  131  They  are  carried 
by  the  river  right  out  to  sea.  Mod.  Missionaries  going  out 
to  India  and  China.  Troops  were  sent  out  from  the  mother 
country.  He  met  interesting  people  on  the  voyage  out. 

3.  So  as  to  project  or  extend  beyond  the  general 
surface  or  limits  ;   as  in  to  hang,  jut,  shoot,  or 
stick  out.     To  hold  out  :  see  HOLD  v.  41. 

1535  [see  HOLD  v.  41  a],  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 
134  b,  So  that  it  bossed  out  and  frounced  very  stately  to  be- 
hold. 1658  J.  JONF.S  Ovitfs  Ibis  67  A  sharp  clift  shuts 
[=shoots]  out  like  a  woman.  1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  77 


b.  Expressing  extension  or  prolongation  (in 
space  or  time),  as  in  to  beat,  draw,  open,  stretch  out. 
4:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  198  Stretche  out  bin  bond. 
•483,  I5S3  [see  DRAW  v.  87  c,  d].  1506-  [see  EKE  v.  3).  1608 
WiLLET/iV.ra//ii  Exod.  718  The  saobathes  holding  out  the 
whole  day.  1632  MILTON  L'Allt'gro  in  The  Lubbar  Fend 
.  .  stretch  'd  out  all  the  Chimney's  length.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Sulk  #  Seto.  27  The  soul  may  be  every  where,  where  the 
body  is  stretched  out.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II. 
200  To  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life.  1806  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  286  When  every  Side  of  any  F.gure  is  produced 
out,  the  Sum  of  all  the  Outward  Angles  thereby  made,  is 
equal  to  Four  Right  Angles.  1841-93  [see  DRAW  v.  87  c,dj. 

**  in  pregnant  and  transferred  uses. 

4.  Expressing  removal  from  its  proper  place  or 
from  its  position  when  in.    See  PUT  out. 

^•893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  v.  §  2  J>a  sticode  him  mon  ba 
eagan  ut.  1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  Hi.  n  The  ejen  of  Sedechie  he 
putte  out.  c  1400  [see  CUT  v.  563].  1611  [see  BREAK  v. 
54  a].  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  273  [The  book]  was  after 
by  the  lewes  altered,  putting  out  and  in  at  their  pleasure.  1840 
THACKERAY  Catherine  xi,  Mr.  Wood  sat  near,  laughing  his 
sides  out.  Mod.  He  has  had  his  shoulder  put  out  at  football. 

b.  From  a  post  or  office. 

1746  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  Mann  14  Feb.,  The  tri- 
umphant  party  are  not  at  all  in  the  humour  to  be  turned 
out.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  ix.  iv,  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  possible  .  .  that  you  and  your  party  should  ever  go  out. 
Mod.  The  seat  was  contested  at  the  last  election,  and  the 
former  member  was  turned  out. 

c.  In  Cricket,  etc.     From  being  batsman.     (See 
19  c  in  II.) 

1755  Game  at  Cricket  8  Though  .  .  the  Player  be  bowl'd 
out.  1772  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores(iSggl  85  note,  Those 
marked  thus  *  were  off  their  ground  ;  t  run  out  ;  J  catched 
out  ;  §  bowled  out.  1806-7  J.  BF.RESFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  in.  ix,  Bowled  out  at  the  first  ball.  1836  in 
'Bat*  Crick.  Mem.  (1850)  loo  All  attempts  to  get  him  out 
were  futile.  1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  171  They  put  our  men 
out  pretty  fast.  Hanmer  got.  .run  out  after  a  splendid  hit. 

5.  From  one's  normal  or  equable  state  of  mind, 
or  ordinary  course  of  action;  into  confusion,  per- 
plexity, or  disturbance  of  feeling.     See  PUT  out. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.L.  v.  ii.  172  They  do  not  marke  me,  and 
that  brings  me  out.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  265  You  bring 
me  ojit.  1875  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  266  He  .  .  was 
'thrown  out'.  1887  A.  BIRRELL  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  u.  282 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  sensible  man  puts  himself  out 
about  new  books. 

b.  From  one's  harmonious  relations  ;  into  un- 
friendliness or  quarrelling.  See  also  FALL  out. 

1530  [see  FALL  v.  93  ej.  1637  SHIRLEY  Gamester  i,  Wine 
made  them  fall  out.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t,  II.  vii.  148 
Friends  not  unfrequently  fall  out  and  never  meet  again  for 
some  idle  misunderstanding. 

6.  So  as  to  be  no  longer  alight  or  burning  ;   into 
darkness  or  extinction  ;  as  to  do,  go,  or  put  out. 

£1400  [see  Got/.  85  d].  fi44O  Cesta  Rom.  \.  xviii.  64 
(HarL  MS.)  And  doth  oute  the  fire,  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VI  99  b,  When  the  greate  fire  of  this  discencion.  was 
..utterly  quenched  out.  1560  DAUS  U.Sleidane's  Comm.itg 
Fyngereth  the  candell,  putteth  it  out.  1679  _Hist.  Jetzer 
12  Putting  out  a  Candle  which  remain'd  .  .  lighted.  1712 
ADDISON  Sftct.  No.  265  T  g  A  Candle  goes  half  out  in  the 
Light  of  the  Sun.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xxiii,  He 
snurTed  it  out. 

b.  From  being  in  existence  or  activity  ;  from 
being  in  currency  or  in  vogue;  into  extinction;  as 
to  die,  give,  go,  kill  out. 

1523-  [see  GIVE  v.  62  e].  1650  W.  BROUGH  Schism  556 
Will  you  give  out  for  a  lesser  time  of  tryal  ?  1821  Examiner 
803/2  The  charge  is  now  falsified..  and  decidedly  going  out. 
1871  SMILES  Charac.  i.  (1876)  29  The  nations  that  are  idle 
and  luxurious  ..  must  inevitably  die  out.  1878  J.  R.  O'FLANA- 
GAN  Irish  Bar  (1879)  422  Possibly,  if  Davis  had  lived  longer, 
the  politician  might  have  killed  out  the  poet. 

7.  To  the  conclusion  or  finish  ;  to  an  end,  and 
so  either  to  completion  or  to  exhaustion. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14507  (Cott.)  Biscops  war  bai  ban  a-bute, 
Ilkan  bot  his  tueluemoth  vte  [so(7.  ;  Tr.  oute,  /.awrfowte]. 
r  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  3459  Or  this  x  sere  go 
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fully  out.  15*0  I'AUS  ir.  Slfiilaac's  Comm.  241  The 
uewes  commeth  outc  at  October  nexte.  1668  DAVENANT 
Man's  the  Master  V.  i,  Perhaps,  I  may  have  patience  to 
hoar  you  out.  1711  QUINCY  Lex.  1'liysico-Mcd.  tal.  a)  2 
When  a  Woman  goes  not  her  full  time  out  with  Child. 
1746  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1899)  37  The  match  to 
!><•  |>l.iyed  out.  1817  KKATS  Sana.  Grasshopper  f;  Cricket, 
Tm:il  out  with  fun.  1886  SIR  J.  STIRLING  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  LV.  284/1  The  case  has  not  been  tried  out, 

D.  With  intrans.  vb.,  forming  a  compound  trans, 
vb.,  as  to  fight  it  out,  talk  it  out.  Also,  to  have 
it  out,  to  bring  it  to  a  finish  or  settlement. 

'535  COVERDALE  Ps.  Iv.  23  The  bloudthurstie  and  disceat- 
fiill  shal  not  lyue  out  half  their  dales.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Frimaud.  fr.  Acad.  (1580)  383  If  in  the  mean  time  he  feast 
it  out.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxni.  xxiv,  Fencers  trying_  it 
out  with  unrebated  swords.  1601  SIIAKS.  Alfs  Well\.  lii. 
66  While  shameful!  hate  sleepes  out  the  afternoone.  1650 
THAPP  Contm.  Devi.  xxix.  19  As  it  were  to  cross  God,  and 
to  try  it  out  with  him.  1764  S,  JOHNSON  22  May  in  Philo- 
titlon  Sue.  VI.  38  Vou  will  hardly  be  quite  at  ease  till  you 
have  talked  yourself  out.  1859  TROLLOPE  Bertrams  (1867) 
21, 1  shall  have  the  matter  out  with  him  now.  1873  BROWN- 
ING Red  Colt.  Ntscap  382  Suppose  we  have  it  out  Here  in 
the  fields,  decide  thequestion  so?  18846.  MOORE  Mummer's 
Wife  (1887)  217  Leave  her  to  have  her  cry  out.  1888  BRVCE 
Amcr.  Commw.  III.  xc.  247  The  best  thing  was  to  let  him 
talk  himself  out. 

O.  To  a  full  end,  completely,  quite,  outright. 
See  also  ALL  OUT. 

^1300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.)  1956  Here  names  for  here 
schrewede:  ne  beoth  nojt  forjute  ut.  c  1470  HENRY  Wal- 
lace vni.  931  Xx'T  dais  owt  the  ost  remaynit  lhar.  1598 
BARRET  Theor.  Warres  no  Such  as  bee  slaine  right  out. 
1610  SIIAKS.  Temp.  I.  ii.  41  Then  thou  was't  not  Out  three 
yeeres  old.  1675  E.  W[ILSON]  Spadacr.  Dunelm.  Pref.  20 
Those  that  know  it  full  out  as  well  as  they  must.  1812 
in  Examiner  7  Sept.  564/1  He  must  go  and  kill  him  out. 

8.  To  an  issue ;  to  an  intelligible  or  explicit  result 
or  solution ;  as  to  find,  make,  puzzle,  work  out  \  to 
help  out;  to  come,  fall,  turn  out. 

1534  TINDALE  Phil.  ii.  12  Worke  put  youre  awne  saluacion 
with  feare  and  tremblynge.  1709  Taller  No.  101  f  7,  I  must 
desire  my  Readers  to  help  me  out  . .  in  the  Correction  of 
these  my  Essays.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  120  If  its  Value 
comes  out  negative  it  is  concave  in  that  Point.  1887 
L.  CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  i.  §  z.  25  We  will  work  out  one 
other  Syllogism. 

8.  To  the  full,  complete,  or  utmost  degree;  in 
a  way  that  bespeaks  an  effort  at  completeness,  effect, 
or  display,  as  in  to  deck,  dress,  Jit,  rig  out. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  viii.  180  The  women 
are  not  sette  out  to  allure.  1637  SHIRLEY  Gamester  in, 
More.  .Than  well  could  furnish  out  two  country -weddings. 
a  1649  WINTHROP  Hist.  New  Eng.  (1853)  II.  76  The  church 
furnished  him  out,  and  provided  a  pinnace  to  transport  him. 
1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  Georgia  125  In  fitting  him  out 
for  nis  departure.  1874  SYMONDS  Italy  ty  Greece,  Siena  66 
A  procession  of  priests  and  acolytes,  .and  little  girls  dressed 
out  in  white. 

10.  From  a  state  of  quiescence  into  a  state  of 
activity ;  from  a  contained  or  involved  condition 
into  one  of  accessibility ;  as  to  break  or  burst  out, 
to  open  out. 

a  1000-  [see  BREAK  v.  54  b],  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  viii. 
518  The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years.  1865 
H.  KINGSLEY  Hillyars  <$•  Burtons  xlvi,  You  broke  out  on 
me,  and  bullied  me,  assuming  I  was  going  to  swindle  you. 
1894  WOLSELEY  Marlborough  II.  179  A  good  line  of  com- 
munication was  soon  opened  out.  1895  Times  19  Jan.  n/6 
The  result . .  prevented  China  from  putting  out  her  full 
power. 

b.  Into  outward  expression  or  manifestation ; 
into  clearness  or  distinctness ;  into  blossom  or  leaf. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  27  b,  They  layd  the  dead 
bodies  out  upon  the  bed.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidatic's  Comin. 
27  b,  The  Byshoppes  Tyrrannye  is  there  paynted  out.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  ii.  263  Shine  out  faire  Sunne,  . .  That 
1  may  see  my  Shadow  as  I  passe.  1641-3  EARL  OF  NEW- 
CASTLE Declaration  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  V.  134  A 
Course,  .chalked  out  to  me  by  themselves.  185*  M.  ARNOLD 
The  FutureiA  fin.,  The  stars  come  out.  1895'  IAN  MACLAREN' 
Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  For  Conscience  Sake  ii,  Each 
spring  the  primroses  came  out  below. 

11.  Into  utterance  of  sound ;  so  as  to  be  heard ; 
aloud  ;  as  to  call,  cry,  shout,  speak  out. 

1381  [see  CRY  v.  21  ].  1480  CAXTON  CArow.  Eng-ccix.  192  Men 
myght  here  ther  blowyng  out  with  homes  more  than  a  myle. 
a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  HUOH  Ixxxiii.  262  Speke  out  hyer  that  ye 
may  the  better  be  herde.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  109  Come 
hither  Herald . .  And  read  out  this.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  sioCyrene.  .seiz'd  with  Fear,  Cries  out,  conduct  my  Son, 
conduct  him  here.  17x2  STEELE  Sped.  No.  266  P2  A  mutter- 
ing Voice,  as  if  between  Soliloquy  and  speaking  out.  1869 
TENNYSON  Pelleas  Sf  Ettarre  339  All  the  old  echoes  hidden 
in  the  wall  Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  huntingtide. 
1887  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  i.  iii,  A  solitary  crow  flew 
across  the  sky,  and  cawed  out  its  guttural  note. 

b.  In  the  way  of  disclosure ;  to  the  knowledge 
of  others  or  to  public  knowledge ;  openly. 

13..  Cursor  M.  27293  (Cott.)  pe  preist. -noght  sceu  his 
sinnes  vte  [Fair/,  out],  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  57  What  some 
ever  that  ye  to  me  say,  Y  schalle  hyt  nevyr  owte  caste. 
1:1440  Jacob's  Well  89  He  bat  schewyth  out  wyth  his 
mowth..l>e  malyce  of  his  herte.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph. 
Cal.  Sept.  173  Say  it  out  Diggon.  1637  SHIRLEY  Gamester 
V,  That,  if  things  come  out,  we  should  keep  counsel. 
1738  POPE  Efil.  Sat.  i.  36  Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he 
laughs,  no  doubt;  The  only  diff  rence  is  1  dare  laugh  out. 
1871  Rontlciige's  Ev.  Boys  Ann.  614/1  To  stand  up  to  him 
and  tell  him  right  out  what  a  fool  he  was. 

12.  Into  public  notice,  publicity,  or  publication  ; 
into  public  circulation  ;  from  the  printing-press. 

>54»  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.iqi  For  epitaphies  arc.. not 
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set  out  till  the  parties  bee  deceassed.  atySt  ASCHAM 
Sckolem.  n.  (Arb. i  140  Not  yet  set  out  in  Print.  1573-  [see 
COME  v.  63  I).  1662  H.  MORE  I'hitas.  It'rit.  I'ref.  p.  xi, 
Before  this  second  volume  of  Descartes  his  came  out.  1751 
A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  i,  I  cannot  issue  out  my 
first  Performance,  without  feeling  an  extraordinary  Solicitude 
for  the  Kvcnt.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  12/1  Mr.  Hare's  Auto- 
biography . .  is  apparently  not  to  come  out  this  season. 

I).  Of  a  person :  Into  society  ;  into  professional 
life ;  into  work  or  service ;  upon  the  stage. 

1781  [see  COME  v.  63  o].  1806  A.  HUNTER  CuKaa  269  The 
great  object  is  to  'bring  the  young  lady  out',.. in  other 
words,  to  exhibit  her  as  a  show.  1849  '  •''•  HOUGHTON  in 
Life  (1891)  I.  x.  433  My  sister  in  town  bringing  out  a  young 
sister-in-law.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  6  Here  the 
question  very  naturally  arose,  '  How  can  I  get  out?' 

13.  With  ellipsis  of  intr.  vb.  (go,  come,  etc.) ; 
hence  functioning  as  a  verb  without  inflexion. 

(In  imperative  use  this  approaches  an  interjection:  cf. 
OUT  int.  See  also  the  inflected  Our  v.  below.) 

{c i»75  WACE Roman de Ron 8080  Normanz  escrient:  Deus 
ale!  La  gent  Englesche  Ut,vtl  escriejCoestl'enseignequejo 
di,  Quant  Engleissaillenthorsacri.]  ci386CHAUCER/Vwr«.r' 
T.  124  Mordre  wol  out,  certeyn  it  wol  nat  faille,  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well*  Deep  wose..in  whiche  be  soule  styketh  sumtyme  so 
fast  <-,  bat  he  may  nolt  out,  but  schulde  peryssche.  1544  BALE 
OldcasteU  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  254  It  was  concluded 
amonge  them  that . .  processe  shulde  oute  agaynst  hym.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.ii.  85  In  the  end  truth  will  out.  1605  — 
Macb.  v.  i.  39  Out,  damned  spot :  out,  I  say  I  1647  TRAPP 
Comm.  Rom.  vii.  17  An  ill  inmate  that  will  not  out,  till  the 
house  falleth  on  the  head  of  it.  13*4  FOOTE  Patron  in. 
Wks.  1799  I.  356  The  whole  secret  will  certainly  out.  1869 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cow.  (1875)  III.  xv.  478  The  English., 
mocked  with  cries  of  Out,  out ',  every  foe  who  entered  or 
strove  to  enter.  1884  TENNYSON  Bcckct  I.  i,  O  drunken 
ribaldry !  Out,  beast !  out,  bear ! . .  begone !  1887  W.  WESTALL 
Her  Two  Millions  xxvii, '  Murder  will  out '.  They  say  so, 
because  they  have  no  idea  how  often  murders  don't  out. 

b.  So  Out  with  =  have  out,  bring  out.  (Cf. 
the  similar  away,  down,  in,  off,  on,  up  with,  and 
see  WITH.) 

CZ205  LAY.  23931  ArSur  ut  \f  1275  up)  mid  his  sweorde. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  87  b,  They  out  with 
theyr  swerdes,  and  cutte  the  ropes.  1583  STUBBES  Ana/. 
Abas.  n.  (1882)  54  Out  with  him.. let  him  go  to  plow  and 
cart.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  22  Out  with  the  dog 
(sales  one).  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  IV.  xxii.  (1737)  95  Out 
with  all  your  Sails.  1709  PRIOR  Yng.  Gentleman  in  Love  67 
Our  Sex  will— What  ?  out  with  it :— Lye.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot 
xix,  Rather  too  prompt  to  out  with  poniard.  1860  THACKERAY 
Round.  Papers,  Thorn  in  Cushion  Wks.  1872  X.  36  Out  with 
your  cambric,  dear  ladies,  and  let  us  all  whimper  together. 

14.  With  ellipsis  of  trans,  vb.  (put,  bring,  etc.). 
1819^20  W.  IRVING  Sketch-bk.,  John  Bull  (Ms)  389  Ready 

at  a  wink  or  nod,  to  out  sabre,  and  flourish  it  over  the  orator's 
head.  1857  C.  GRIBBLE  in  Merc.  Marine  Mat;.  (1858)  V.  3 
Out  top-gallant-sails  and  flying  jib  1  1891  M.  O'RELL 
Frenchm.  in  Amer.  246  The  Westerner  may  out  pistol  and 
shoot  you  if  you  annoy  him. 

II.  Of  position.  (A  series  of  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  in  I,  as  indicating  the  position 
resulting  from  the  motion  there  expressed.) 

*  simply. 

15.  Expressing  position  or  situation  beyond  the 
bounds  of,  or  not  within,  a  space. 

C14JJ  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1999  Neuerthelesse  my 
wyt  ys  so  thynne..That  hit  ys  owte  where  hyt  went  ynne. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  94  Where  the  Sea  brake  in 
over  the  walles,  that  are  made  to  kepe  it  out.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  n.  iii.  47  If  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches  to 
make  one.  1599  —  Much  Ado  in.  v.  37  When  the  age  is  in, 
the  wit  is  out.  a  1770  JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  II.  iv.  72  Wee 
shut  out  so  many  enemies  to  our  repose.  1843  Blackw. 
Mag.  LIV.  7  My  sword  was  already  out.  1860  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  ci.  4  If  these  things  are  not  said 

parliament,  they  must  be  said  out. 

b.  Not  within  doors ;  not '  in ' ;  in  the  open  air. 


16030. 

feede  not  their  sheepe  with  haye  in  winter . .  but  let  them  geu 
their  livinge  out  them  selfes.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  i.  ii, 
Did  you  see  Sir  Lucius  while  you  was  out?  1814  JANE 
AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  II.  231  We  were  out  a  great  part  of  the 
morning.. shopping.  1858  RAMSAY  Remin.  vi.  (ed.  18)  163 
The  housemaid  was  not  at  home,  it  being  her  turn  for  the 
Sunday  '  out '.  1887  L.  CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  ii.  §  6.  50, 
I  have  been  out  for  a  walk. 

c.  Away  from  one's  place  of  residence,  abroad, 
on  an  expedition;  esp.  in  the  field  (for  war  or 
sport) ;  in  arms ;  away  from  work,  on  strike. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  183  There  ran  a  Rumour  Of 
many  worthy  Fellowes,  that  were  out.  —  Lear\.  i.  33  H< 
hath  bin  out  nine  yeares,  and  away  he  shall  againe.  _  1697 


this  Sport,  that  he  has  been  out  almost  every  Day  since  I 
came  down.  1806  SCOTT  Let.  to  R.  Surtees  Fam.  Lett  1894 
I.  66  My  great-grandfather  was  out,  as  the  phrase  goes.. in 
1715.  1887  Manch.  Guard.  26  Feb.  7  People  who  had  been 
'  camping  out '  were  beginning  to  return  to  their  homes. 
1890  Spectator  29  Sept.,  Most  of  the  miners  are  '  out ',  not 
for  wages,  but  in  defence  of  the  grand  principle  that  non- 
Union  men  shall  not  be  employed.  1896  N.  <$•  Q.  8th  Ser. 
IX.  161/1  [He]  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  but  through  illness  was  unable  to  be  out  in  1745. 

d.  Of  the  water  of  a  river:     Overflowing  its 
banks,  flooding  the  adjacent  ground. 

1847  COWLEY  Mistress,  Welcome  vi,  My  Dove.. I  doubt 
Would  ne're  return,  had  not  the  Flood  been  out.  31681 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Misc.  7Viwrr(i684)  56  If  the  River  had  been 
out,  and  the  Fields  under  Water.  1701  THORESBY  Diary 
(ed.  Hunter)  I.  397  The  waters  were  yet  out,  that  we  rod< 


OUT. 

through  Askwith.  1779  Hist.  Jiur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  iBa/j  The 
freshes  were  then  out,  which  seemed  to  render  the  river  in 
itself  a  sufficient  rampurt.  1854  Jt-nl.  R.  Afric.  Soc.  XV.  i. 
222  The  waters  of  the  Cherwell  are  scon  out,  and  soon  off. 
Mod.  At  Oxford  the  floods  are  now  rarely  out,  and  years 
pass  without  centre-boards  being  seen  on  Port  Meadow. 
e.  Sent  forth  by  authority,  issued. 

1602  znd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  iii.  2105  Wrilt»  are 
out  for  me,  to  apprehend  me.  1754  Ess.  Manning  Fleet  13 
When  the  Warrants  are  out,  trie  Men  abscond.  1855 
MM  AU LAY  Hist.  Ettg.  xv.  III.  588  Warrants  had  been  out 
against  him ;  and  he  had  been  taken  into  custody. 

£  Not  in  the  hands  or  occupation  of  the  owner; 
let  or  leased;  in  other  hands  or  occupation. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  ii.  29  Thu.  Considers  she  my 
Possessions?../'™.  They  are  out  by  Lease.  11704  LOCKE 
(J.),  The  land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent,  a  1735  AKBUTIINOT 
(J.),  Those  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years.  Mod. 
Obliged  to  call  in  the  money  that  he  had  lying  out. 

K-  Not  included  or  inserted,  omitted ;  as  to 
leave  out. 

a  1470  [see  LEAVE  T'.1  14  d].  1683  MOXON  Meek.  F.xtrc., 
Printing  xxiii,  He  makes  the  mark  of  Insertion  where  it  is 
Left  out,  and  only  Writes  (Oul)  in  the  Margin.  1887  L. 
CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  L  §  i.  6  We  agree  to  leave  out  the 
word  '  Cakes '  altogether. 
h.  Not  in  the  company  ;  apart ;  separately. 

1607  HEYWOOD  Worn.  Kila  w.  Kindn.  Wks.  1892  II.  121 
No  by  my  Faith  sir,  when  you  are  togither  I  sitte  out. 

16.  Away  or  at  a  distance  from  some  recognized 
place ;  away  from  one's  own  country,  abroad,  in 
a  colony  or  distant  land ;  in  qnot.  c  900  afar  in  the 
outer  ocean  (supposed  to  encircle  the  earth). 

c 900  tr.  lixda's  Hist.  \.  iii.  (1890!  30  Orcadas  ba  ealond,  |>a 
waeron  ut  on  garsecge  bulan  Itreotone.  c  laoo  Trin.  Colt. 
Horn.  197  Oder  kinnes  neddre  is  ut  in  oSer  londe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M,  20389,  I  was  ferr  heben  at  a  preching  Ferr  vte  in 
anober  land.  111400-50  Alexander  23  Oute  in  be  erth  of 
Egipt  enhabet  vmquile  pe  wysest  wees  of  the  werd  as  I  in 
writt  fynd.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1707  With  his  semly  sonnes, 
bat  him  sate  next,  Saue  Ector, — was  oute,  as  aunter  befelle, 
In  a  countre  by  coursse  bat  of  be  coron  helde.  1882  OUIDA 
Maremma  I.  42  They  have  taken  him,  and  they  will  cage 
him  out  on  Gorgona  yonder.  Mod.  Some  members  of  my 
family  are  out  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  has  settled 
out  in  New  Zealand. 

b.  At  sea,  away  from  the  land  or  shore,  or  from 
the  bank  of  a  lake  or  river. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  it,  pan  was  a  wardan  ware,  oute  in 
be  wale  stremys.  Of  all  |>e  nauc.  1659  IJ.  PELL  Impr.  of 
Sea  530  Ships  whilst  out  are  lyable  to  a  thousand  ominous 
contingencies.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  L  ii,  The  tide  was  out. 
Ibid.  n.  i,  Contrary  winds.. keep  them  out.  1834  MEDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  1. 174  But  we  are  far  enough  out ;  opposite 
the  boat-house.  1843  Frascr's  Mag.  XXVIII.  713  The 
wind  turned  perversely  a-head  the  third  day  out.  »888 
Manch.  Exam,  x  July  5/3  A  lar^e  number  of  fishermen 
were  out  at  sea  on  the  day  of  election. 

17.  Projecting,  protruding;   spec,  through  a  rent 
in  the  clothing,  as  out  at  elbows,  heels,  or  knees ; 
see  ELBOW  sb.  40,  HEEL  s6.1  11. 

'553  (^e  HEEL  sb.'  12].  1588  Marprel.  Efist.  (Arb.)  32 
Out  at  the  heeles  with  all  other  vserers.  1593  SHAKS. 
a  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  169  His  eye-balles  further  out,  than  when 
he  liued,  Staring  full  gastly,  like  a  strangled  man.  1601  — 
Jul.  C.  l.  i.  10  Yet  if  you  be  out  Sir,  I  can  mend  you.  1603 
[see  ELBOW  si.  4  c].  1693  C.  DRYDEN  in  J.  Dryden  s  Jmenal 
vii.  (1697)  168  Hither  coming,  out  at  Heels  and  Knees.  1806 
fall  Mail  Mag.  Sept.  41  A  seedy,  out-at-toe  shoe. 

b.  Extended  from  its  attachment,  unfurled,  dis- 


Vessel 
'arine 


played,  as  a  flag  or  the  like. 

1720  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5849/1  Admiral  Byng  sent  a..V 
with  British  Colours  out.     1769  FALCONER  Diet.   Mi 
(i78o\  Out, ..  the  situation  of  the  sails  when  ..set,  or  ex- 
tended, .  .as  opposed  to  in ;  which  is . .  furled. 

18.  Without ;  on  the  outside ;  externally.  (Op- 
posed to  IN  adv.  5  b.)  t  Out  and  in  -  outside 
and  inside,  thoroughly,  altogether. 


v  60  Search  Windsor  Castle  (Elues)  within,  and  out.     1803 
NELSON  4  June  in  Nicolas  Dist.  (1845)  V.  79  This  Island  is 
bold,  too,  inside  or  out.   ci86oH.  STUART  Seaman  s  Catech. 
24  Reeve  it . .  from  out  in. 
**  in  pregnant  and  transferred  uses. 
19.  Removed  from  its  own  place  or  position; 
displaced,  dislocated,  extracted.    Out  of  joint :  see 
JOINT. 


were  owte.  1497  Naval Accts.  Hen.  VII (1896)  289  Ketylles 
for  pycbe  with  the  Botome  owte.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  m.  iv. 
79  The  times  has  bene,  That  when  the  Braines  were  out, 
the  man  would  dye,  And  there  an  end.  1611  —  Wmt.  r. 
v  iii  77, 1  feare  (sir)  my  shoulder-blade  is  out.  1710  STEELK 
TatUrVo.  245  Fa  Her  Mouth  wide, ..  Two  Teeth  opt 
before,  a  1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New  Present  (1771)  a6i 
Wiping  it  till  the  stain  is  out. 

b.  Not  in  office;  rejected  or  removed  from  a 


was 
power 


Ton^Vsin.     1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  xvi,  Hs  party 
out,  and  he  hofed  for  higher  station  on  its  retu 


'No  longer  in  the  Eame.  or  in  the  active  o 
;    leading  position  denoted   by  in   ^  adv.  5c);   «> 


OUT. 

Cricket,  dismissed  from  the  wickets  ;  also  said  of 
the  side  who  are  not  having  their  '  innings'. 

1754  J.  LOVE  Cricket  17  Five  on  the  side  of  the  Counties 
are  out  for  three  Notches.  1755  Game  at  Cricket  10  If  a 
Ball  is  nipp'd  up,  and  he  strikes  it  again  wilfully,  before 
it  came  to  the  Wicket,  it's  out.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  «r 
Past.  ll.  iii.  §  20  (Trap-ball)  If  the  scores  demanded  exceed 
in  number  the  lengths  of  the  cudgel  from  the  trap  to  the 
ball,  he  loses  the  whole,  and  is  out.  Ibid.  I  ^(Tip-cat)  His 
business  is  to  beat  the  cat  over  the  ring.  If  he  fails  in  so 
doing,  he  is  out,  and  another  player  takes  his  place.  1849 
Lams  of  Cricket  in  '  Bat '  Crick.  Man.  (1850)  55  The  Striker 
is  Out  if  either  of  the  bails  be  bowled  off,  or  if  a  stump  be 
bowled  out  of  the  ground.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n. 
viii,  The  Lords'  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
for  ninety-eight  runs.  1894  Daily  Nevus  20  Dec.  3/7  The 
referee  stopped  the  fight  at  the  close  of  the  first  round  .. 
Smith  being  heavily  punished  and  all  but  out 
d.  No  longer  in  prison. 

1885  H.  CONWAY  Family  Affair  xxvii,  I  suppose  he's  out 
now  on  ticket-of-leave.  1886  BESANT  Childr.  Gibeon  II. 
xxxii,  He  had  presumably  received  his  ticket  of  leave,  and 
he  was  out. 

2O.  f  a-  At  fault>  at  a  l°ss  from  fo'lnre  of  memory 
or  self-possession  ;  nonplussed,  puzzled.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS,  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  152.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  76 
Verie  good  Orators  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit.  1607 
—  Cor.  v.  iii.  41,1  haue  forgot  my  part,  And  I  am  out.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  til.  vi.  (1651)  99  Apollomus  Rhodlus 
. .  banished  himself . .  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his 
Poems.  1661  PEPYS  Diary  2  July,  [He]  was  so  much  out 
that  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  1681  DRYDEN  Spanish 
Friar  in.  it,  I  never  was  out  at  a  mad  frolic. 

b.  Astray  from  what  is  right  or  correct ;  in  the 
wrong,  in  error,  mistaken. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  M<m.  (1642)  328  Concerning 
Titius,  that  learned  man  is  out.  1683  WOOD  Life  18  May 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  49  Sir  Thomas  Gower.. spake  an  English 
speech,  but  miserably  out  in  his  delivery  of  1L  1712  ADDISON 
Speit.  No.  26  p  510  He  . .  has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these 
his  Guesses.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II-  xxxvii. 
245  There,  I.ovei,  you  are  out.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  in.  vii. 
P2, 1  was  a  little  out  in  my  calculation.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD 
She  (1888)  43  If  the  captain  is  not  out  in  his  reckoning. 

c.  Short  for  out  of  practice,  time,  tune,  etc. :  see 
the  sbs. 


false.    1837  MARRYAT  Dog-Fiend  ix,  Jemmy  . .  tuned  one 
string..,  which  was  a  little  out. 

d.  At  variance,  no  longer  friendly.  (Cf.  5  b.) 
1565-72  COOPER  Thesa7trus  s. v.  Alienits,  Pro  alienato, 
alienated :  out  with  vs.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  m.  v.  34 
Launcelet  and  I  are  out.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  17  Aug., 
Mr.  Edward  Montagu  is  ..  now  quite  out  with  his  father 
ag_ain.  1858  \V.  ARNOT  Laws  fr,  Ifeaven'i.  2r  He  is  out 
with  his  former  friend  and  in  with  his  former  adversary. 
1873  WILL  CARLETON  Farm  Ballads,  Betsey  <V  /  are  out  \, 
Things  at  home  are  crossways,  and  Betsey  and  I  are  out. 

21.  Out  of  pocket ;  in  default ;  minus  (a  sum). 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  n.  i,  I  am  out  now  Six- 
hundred  in  the  cash.  1636  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  59  But  the 
thing  he  stuck  at  most  was  the  moneys  he  was  out.  1887 
G.  R.  SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  xi.  150  She  was  out  the  ^5  ios. 
lent  to  her  mistress.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  7  Feb.  1/2 
Alleges  . .  he  is  $5000  out,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of . .  an 
employe. 

22.  a.  No  longer  burning  or  alight;  extinguished. 

c  1325  [see  OUTE].  c  1440  Promp,  Pan'.  375/2  Owt,  or 
qwenchyd,  as  candylle,  or  lyghte,  extincttts.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  \\xii.  46  Quhen  licht  wes  owt  and  durris 
wes  bard.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydrht.  Ep.  Ded.,  When 
the  Funeral  Pyre  was  out  and  the  last  Valediction  over. 
1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  It.  xi,  The  fire  was  out,  but  his  feet 
were  still  among  the  ashes. 

b.  No  longer  in  vogue  or  iu  fashion ;  not  in 
season,  as  game,  fish,  or  fruit. 

1660  PEPYS  Diary  7  Oct,  To  change  my  long  black  cloake 
for  a  short  one  (long  cloakes  being  now  quite  out).  1745 
Norton  Reg.  in  Sir  C.  Sharp  Chron.  Mirab.  (1841)  62 
Marriage  comes  in  on  the  I3th  of  January,  and  at  Septua- 

Sisimo  Sunday  it  is  out  again  till   Low  Sunday.     1773 
OLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq.  in,  Besides,  Child,  jewels  are  quite 
out  at  present.    1898  St.  James's  Gaz.  12  Jan.  12/2  White 
gloves,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  are  '  out '. 

23.  No  longer  current  or  lasting;  expired, elapsed; 
finished,  exhausted  ;  at  an  end. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4695  (Cott.)  Quen  )>e  seuen  yeirs  war  vte 
[G.  vte;  F.,  Tr.  oute].  1535  COVERDALE  Ruth  ii.  23  She 
gathered  vntill  the  barley  haruest  and  the  wheat  bar  nest  was 
out.  —  Jer.  xxxiv.  14  When  seuen  yeares  are  out,  euery 
man  shal  let  go  fre  his  bought  seruaunte  an  Hebrue.  1600 
ROWLANDS  Let.  Humours  Blood  vii.  83  But  that  dates  out. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  i  When  the  But  is  out  we  will 
drinke  water.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  (Cassell)  229  Lent 
was  almost  out.  1743  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1899)  3r, 
23  notches  to  fetch,  to  win,  when  the  time  was  out.  1806-7 
I.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  x.  xl,  Being  told 
by  your  servant,  .that  the  coals  are  almost  out.  1850  Taifs 
Mag.  XVII.  184/2  The  thirty  miles  were  out  at  last  1885 
G.  ALLEN  Babylon  v,  Before  the  week  was  out,  he  had  been 
duly  installed. 

24.  Come  from  a  concealed  or  veiled  state ;  come 
into  sight,  become  visible ;    manifest,  apparent. 

1612  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  in.  iv,  I  am  very  cold ;  and  all 
the  stars  are  out  too.  1703  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3923/4  The  old 
upper  Light-House  will  be  blacked  over  when  the  Light  is 
out  in  the  new  Light-House.  1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  II. 
199  The  full  amount  of  eruption  is  out  usually  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  spot.  1899 
J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  X.  112  Whilst  the  secondary 
phenomena  were  fully  out,  he  had  had  a  severe  illness. 

b.  Unfolded  from  the  bud,  as  a  leaf  or  blossom; 
hence  (of  the  plant),  in  leaf,  in  flower. 
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'573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  75  Leaue  wadling  about,  till 
arbor  be  out.  a  1626  BACON  (J.),  Leaves  are  out  and  perfect 
in  a  month.  1813  MACAI'LAY  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1880)  I.  i.  42 
The  trees  are  all  out.  1896 '  IAN  MACI.ARF.N  '  Kate  Carnegie, 
Pleasaunce  83  In  the  spring-time  when  the  primroses  are  out. 

25.  Disclosed,  made  known,  no  longer  a  secret. 
1713  SWIFT  On  Himself,  Walpole  and  Aislabie. .  Inform  the 

commons,  that  the  secret's  out.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good.-n.  Man 
v.  Wks.  (Globe  Ed.)  637/2  Yes,  yes,  all's  out ;  I  now  see  the 
whole  affair.  1869  W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  4-  Truth  iv,  The 
whole  truth  is  out  about  us. 

26.  Made  public ;  in  circulation  (as  a  report  or 
statement) ;  issued  from  the  press,  published  (as 
a  book,  etc.). 

1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  in.  ii,  We  gossips  are  bound 
to  believe  it,  an't  be  once  out,  and  a-foot.  1850  LD.  HOUGHTON 
in  Life  (1891)  I.  x.  445  Wordsworth's  new  poem  will  be  out 
next  week.  1863  BREWER  Eng.  Stud.  355  On  March  7,  1576, 
he  writes  to  say  that  the  New  Testament  is  out. 

b.  Of  a  girl  or  young  woman:  a.  Introduced 
into  society ;  b.  At  work  or  in  domestic  service. 

1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  v,  Pray,  is  she  out,  or  is  she 
not  V  I  am  puzzled.  She  dined  at  the  Parsonage,  with  the 
rest  of  you,  which  seemed  like  being  out ;  and  yet  she  says 
so  little,  that  I  can  hardly  suppose  she  is.  1831  Society  I. 
228,  I  can  tell  her,  that  if  my  Jemima  were  out,  her  chance 
would  he  but  slender.  1850  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  116  No 
servant  but  a  little  girl  who  had  '  never  been  out  before '. 
1866  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  4  Dau.  xxi.  (1867)  212  They  are 
not  out,  you  know,  till  after  the  Easter  ball. 

c.  Before  the  world  ;  in  existence.     Cf.  OUTE. 
1857  G.  LAWRENCE  Guy  L.  VL  47  Constance  Brandon  and 

Flora  Bellasys— quite  the  two  best  things  out.  1859  — 
Sword  fy  G.  xvii.  230  Fanny  was  the  worst  casuist  out. 
1861  MAYHEW  £«>«/.  jC,<j*.IH.  106,  I  think  I'm  the  cleverest 
juggler  out 

III.  27.  Besides  the  prec.  senses,  out  is  used 
idiomatically  with  many  verbs ;   e  g.  to  BEAR  out, 
CLEAN  out,  CLEAR  out,  CROWD  out,  DOLE  out, 
DRAW  out,  EKE  out,  FACE  out,  FILL  out,  OPEN  out, 
PLAN  out,  POINT  out,  SET  out,  SHUT  out,  SKETCH 
out,  SPIN  out,  TREAD  out,  WHITE  out,  etc ,  which 
see  under  the  verbs  themselves. 

IV.  Adverbial  Phrases. 

28.  Ont  and   about.      Going  out  and    going 
about,  as  after  an  illness,  etc. 

1881  MRS.  WALFORD  Dick  Netherby  L  8  Till  Mr.  Netherby 
was  out  and  about  again.  1884  R.  BUCHANAN  Foxglove 
Manor  II.  xxvi.  238  Ellen  was  already  out  and  about. 

attrib.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Feb.  9/1  The  driver  is  in 
his  out-and-about  way  a  keen  critic  of  Government  measures. 

29.  Out  and  away.     By  far ;  heyond  all  others. 
1834  Tail's  Mag.  1.43/1  Beggary  is  a  business,  a  profession, 

out-and-away  the  most  thriving,  profitable,  secure  [etc.]. 
1883  STEVENSON  Treasure  Isl.  iv.  xvii,  '  Who's  the  best 
shot  ? ' . . '  Mr.  Trelawney,  out  and  away '. 

SO.  Ont  and  home.  a.  To  a  place  at  a  distance, 
and  home  again.  Also  attrib. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  86  They  employing  yearly 
Forty  Sail  of  stout  Ships  to  and  from  all  Parts  where  they 
trade,  out  and  home.  1899  Pall  Mall  G.  ii  Oct.  9/2  This 
is  a  world's  record  for  a  lady  rider  over  an  out-and-home 
course. 

b.  attrib.  Played  alternately  on  their  own  ground 
and  that  of  their  opponents. 

1895  Daily  News  10  Dec.  5/4  It  may  be  necessary.. to 
reduce  the  minimum  of  eight  out-and-home  matches  at 
present  insisted  on  by  the  M.C.C  Committee. 

31.  Ont  and  in.  [Cf.  IN  AND  OUT.]  a.  Out  of 
a  place  and  in  again  ;  in  and  out.  b.  Outside  and 
inside,  without  and  within. 

a  1300  XI  Pains  Hell  180  in  O.  E.  Misc.  152  And  creopeh 
vt  and  in  ayeyn.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  5615  (Fairf.)  Ho  . .  gert 
to  pik  hit  oute  &  in  Pat  borou  hit  mujt  na  water  wyn.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Chron.  x.  28  They  bare  the  vessell  out  and  in. 
1792  BURNS  Duncan  Gray  ii,  Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and 
in.  1842  TH.  MARTIN  My  Namesake  in  Fraser's  Mag. 
Dec.,  '  Full,  sir,  out  and  in ',  said  the  cad. 
See  also  OUT  AND  OUT. 

Out,  sb.  [The  adv.  OUT,  used  sbst.  as  a  name 
for  itself,  or  elliptically  with  some  sb.  understood.] 

1.  Proverbial  phr.  f  To  drink  the  three  outs :  see 
quots.    Obs.      Gentleman  of  the  three  outs :   see 
GENTLEMAN  5  c. 

1622  S.  WARD  Woe  to  Drunkards  (1627)  20  Stay  and  drinke 
the  three  Outs  first  that  is,  Wit  out  of  the  head,  Money  out 
of  the  purse,  Ale  out  of  the  pot.  1624  T.  SCOTT  God  fy  King 
(1633)  26  To  drink  the  three  Outs,  to  drink  by  the  dozen,  by 
the  yard,  and  by  the  bushell.  1656  TRAPP  Comm.  Gal.  v. 
21  A  company  of  odious  drunkards  having  drunk  all  the 
three  outs. 

2.  Short  for  outside  (in  opposition  to  inside}.   In 
quot.  1890,  Something  external. 

1717  PRIOR  Alma  ii.  37  The  gown. .The  out,  if  Indian 
figures  stain,  The  inside  must  be  rich  and  plain.  1819  BYRON 
Juan  i.  clxxxvii,  Juan,  .liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out. 
1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gifford  Lect.  xviiL  351  It  [space]  lies 
there  motionless,  a  motionless  infinite  Out. 

b.  From  out  to  out :  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  ;  in  total  external  length  or  breadth. 

1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  \\.  xiv.  113  The 
Diameter,  .may  from  Out  to  Out  be  near  20  Inches.  1707 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4319/3  A  Chapel.. 52  Foot  wide  from  Out 
to  Out.  1834-47  '•  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  185 
The  width  of  the  shaft  in  the  clear  must  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  gallery  from  out  to  out. 

3.  a.  pi.  The  party  which  is  out  of  office ;   the 
opposition  ;  usually  opposed  to  ins :  see  IN  sb.  I  a. 

1764-1884  [see  IN  sb.  r  a).  iSto  Edin.  Rev.  XV.  511  Ins 
and  outs  are  equally  determined  to  defend  corruption.  1885 


OUT. 

Graphic  28  Feb.  198/2  The  vigilance  of  the  'Outs  '  affords 
the  most  effective  uf  all  guarantees  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  '  Ins  '. 

b.  An  outside  passenger  on  a  conch. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <$•  W.  i,  Room  for  two  outs 
and  an  in. 

c.  //.  In  games :  The  side  who  are  not  playing ; 
in  Cricket,  who  are  not  having  their  innings  (opp.  to 
IN  sb.  i  b) ;  also,  the  players,  on  cither  side,  who  are 


4.  An  outward  movement ;  a  going  out.  rare. 

1755  HUXHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  X  LIX.  372  The  tide  had  made 
a  very  extraordinary  out  (or  recess'  almost  immediately  after 
high  water. 

D.  An  excursion,  outing,  dial. 

1762  Geittl.  Mag.  79  A  young  batchellor  would  be  far  from 
being  detrimented  by  an  out  of  that  kind.  1828  Crnren 
Gli'ss.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  Ye've  bed  a  fine  out.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak 
H.  vii,  Us  London  lawyers  don't  often  get  an  out,  and 
when  we  do,  we  like  to  make  the  most  of  it  1808  Daily 
News  12  May  6/5  To  watch  the  rustic,  .thoroughly  happy 
for  the  time  being  at  his  little  out. 

c.  Outs  ana'  ins,  more  commonly  ins  and  outs : 
see  IN  sb.  2. 

1773  FERCUSSON  Poems(ii%$  109  He's  weelvers'd  in  a'  the 
laws,  Kens  baith  their  outs  and  ins.  1844  CROSS  Disruption 
xxxix,  We..canna  pretend  to  understaund  a'  the  oots  and 
ins  o'  the  Kirk  question.  1847  Ilfustr.  Lend.  News  4  Sept. 
158/r  A  rather  handsome,  irregular  building  ;  full,  in  familiar 
phrase,  of  '  outs  and  ins  '.  1865  J.  S.  MILL  in  Morn.  Star 
6  July,  He  had  not  considered  the  outs  and  ins  of  the 
question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

6.  Printing.    An  omission,  or  something  omitted. 

1784  B.  FRANKLIN  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1817)  Char.  389  Their 
forms  too  are  continually  pestered  by  the  outs,  and  doubles, 
that  are  not  easy  to  be  corrected.  1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  To 
make  an  out,  to  omit  something  in  setting  up  copy.  a 

6.  //.  Amounts  paid  out ;  rates  and  taxes,  local. 

1884  SIR  T.  ACLAND  in  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Feb.  2/1  The  owner 
generally  pays  the  'outs';  that  is,  the  tithe,  land  tax,  and 
rates.  1887  BARING-GOULD  Gaverocks  lii.  111.  154  Worth  in 
the  gross  about  twelve  hundred  a  year — that  is,  when  all 
outs  were  paid,  about  eight  hundred.  Mod.  (Devonsh.l. 
Rent  55.  a  week,  the  landlord  paying  all  outs. 

Out  (out),  a.  [Out  adv.  us<d  attrib.  by  ellipsis 
of  a  pple.  (as  lying  or  the  like),  or  by  taking  the 
predicative  use  of  the  adv.  (as  in  '  which  side  is 
out  ? ')  as  adj.,  and  using  it  allrib.  (the  out  side), 
or  by  resolution  of  compounds  with  out-  (e.  g.  out- 
worker, out  worker).  Not  distinctly  separable  from 
OUT-  in  comb.  1-6,  q.  v.] 

1.  That  is  or  lies  on  the  outside  or  exlerr.al  sur- 
face of  anything ;  external,  exterior.     Now  usually 
expressed  by  outer,  outside,  external,  or  written  in 
combination,  as  out-edge,  OUTSIDE. 

a  1250  Owl  4r  Night.  1 10  He  i-scj  bi  one  halve  His  nest 
i.fuled  ut  halve,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  68 
Yf  hete  be  mad  more. .  by  hole  metys  and  stalworthe,  or  for 
oon  oute  hete  bat  maystres  and  ouercomes.  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7706  As  J>ai  had  bene  oute  enmys.  1590 
PAYNE  Descr.  Irel.  (1841)  9  Let  the  out  side  [of  your  ditch] 
be  plum  upright.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  230  On  the 
out  Edge  of  the  Guide.  1887  Miss  WHITMORE  JONFS  Games 
of  Patience  vii.  18  If  two  or  three  are  ..  in  the  four  'out ' 
cards,  you  are  brought  to  a  standstill. 

2.  Outlying,  situated  on  the  outer  border,  or  at 
a  distance  outside  some  place  in  question. 

t  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3003  Bade  hir..fflee  with  hir  childire 
.  .Abere  in  to  Irelande^  in  to  thas  owte  mowntes.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  658  Thenne  the  Kentysshemen  . .  came 
vnto  the  out  parties  of  the  cytie  of  London,  as  Radclyffe, 
Seynt  Katherynes,  and  other  places,  and  robbyd  &  spoyled 
the  Flemynges,  &  all  the  berehowses.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Surv.  9  The  lordes  tenauntes  haue  common  in  all  suche 
out  groundes  with  their  catell.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel. 
Wks.  (Globe)  666/2,  I  greatly  dislike  the  Lord  Dtputyes 
seating  at  Dublin,  being  the  outest  corner  in  the  realme,  and 
least  needing  the  awe  of  his  presence.  1688  Connect.  Col. 
Kec.  (1859)  III.  438,  I  lately  wrott  you  about  Watching  and 
Warding  in  your  out  townes.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  162 
Judiciel  Offices  in  the  out  Parts  of  his  Diocess. 

b.   Out  isle  (out  island),  an  isle  or  island  lyiny 
away  from  the  mainland.    (Often  hyphened.) 

Applied  esp.  to  the  Shetlands,  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and 
other  smaller  isles  at  a  distance  from  the  mainland  of 
Britain ;  formerly  sometimes  to  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole, 
in  reference  to  their  situation  with  regard  to  the  Continent 

01340  Ercyldoun's  Proph.  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  30  To  ny}t  is 
boren  a  barn  in  Kaernervam,  That  ssal  weld  the  out  ydlis 
ylc  an.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  30  Orgayle  and  Orkenay,and 
alle  this  owte  iles.  1470^85  MALORY  Arthur  vii.  xxvii, 
Soo  the  crye  was  made  in  England  walis  and  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Cornewaille,  &  in  alle  the  oute  lies,  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Toxoph.  To  Gentlem.  Eng.  (Arb.)  16  The  out  yles  lying 
betwixt  Grece  and  Asia  minor,  a  1578  LINLJESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  400  Alswell  the  out  Yillis  as  ferme 
land.  1586  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  ffolinslted  II.  104/1 
The  earle  of  Lennox  stood  in  hope,  that  the  lord  of  the  out 
Isles  would  aid  him.  1599  HAKLUYT  I'cy.  II.  168  Cephalonia 
. .  is  an  out  Hand  in  the  dominions  of  Grecia.  1610  HOLLAND 
Cam/ten's  Brit.,  Scot.  54  Purposing  to  speake  of  the  out- 
Isles,  Orcades,  Hebudes,  or  Hebrides,  and  of  Shetland 
in  their  due  place.  1897  Wesfm.  Gaz.  19  Jan.  2/1  To  the 
more  adventurous  there  lie  the  out-islands,,  .little  explored. 

3.  In  cricket,  football,  etc. :  Played  out,  or  away 
from  the  home  ground  ;  played  in  the  outer  parts 
of  the  field.   (Often  hyphened.) 

1884  Lilfywhite't  Cricket  Ann.  63  The  result  mainly  of 
creditable  out  cricket.  1896  Daily  Xcws  2  Mar.  5/r  Surrey 
and  Lancashire . .  lost  only  one  out  match  apiece. 


OUT. 

f  4.   Prominent,  projecting,  protruding.   Obs. 

1652  GAULE  Magastront.  186  An  out  breast.  Ibid.,  High 
or  out  shoulders. 

6.  Beyond  the  usual  or  normal  (size). 

1883  Mornittg  Star  (Washington)  31  Oct.  3/6  A  stocking 
of  an  out  size  is  one  with  the  same  foot  as  another,  but  wider 
in  the.  .middle  [of  the  leg].  1894  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Oct. 
91  She  was  '  rather  an  out  size  '  as  they  say  in  the  Duchy. 

f  6.  To  be  paid  out.  Obs. 

1475  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  126  He  seth  that  be 
than  that  the  owt  chargys  be  boryn,  and  the  repracion  of  the 
myll  at  Wyntyrton,  we  ar  lyke  to  have  but  lytyll  mor  mony 
besyd  the  barly.  1482  Ilrasenose  Coll.  Mitniin.  M.  10 
(WycoiTibe)  To  pay  all  tnaner  of  out  charges  and  rentes. 

Out,  v.  [OE.  ntian  -  OFris.  fitia,  OHG.  utfn, 
MUG.  fiyen  to  put  out,  f.  «//,  OUT  adv.  Perh. 
formed  anew  in  ME.,  and  in  later  senses  closely 
related  to  senses  13,  14  of  the  adv.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  out,  turn  out,  drive  out,  expel, 
eject,  reject,  get  rid  of,  discharge,  dismiss,  oust 
(from  a  place,  office,  possession,  etc.) ;  to  do  out 
or  deprive  (of  a  possession).  Usually  with  per- 
sonal obj.  Also  with  double  obj.  (by  omission  of 
from  or  of )  ;  cf.  dismiss,  expel.  Frequent  in  i  ;th 
and  i8th  c. ;  now  Oh.  exc.  dial.  Cf.  also  OUTED. 

1008  Laws  of  /Ethelred  v.  c.  10  ^nij  man..ciric-pen  ne 
utije,  buton  biscopes  gebehte,  1440  [see  OUTING  vbl.  sb.  2], 
15..  Tretyse  agayne  the  Pestelens  (MS.  Adv.  Lib.)  (Jam. 
Suppl.),  I  Ik  ane  ofthaim  [the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  brain], 
has  his  clengyng  plas,  quhar  lie  may  out  his  superfluities  and 
clenghim.  1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Lect(i6j5)26*  The  Lord  by 
Knights-service,  .might  have  outed  a  Farmer.  1602  FUL- 
BECKK  isf  Pt.  Parall.  61  By  this  plea  the  Court  shall  bee 
outed  of  jurisdiction,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  363 
When  he  is  once  outed  of  his  Ears,  he  is  past  his  Labour. 
1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xxxix.  339  Outing  them 
of  all  Political  Power  in  Church  or  State.  1711  HEARNE 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  201  The  Bp.  of  Winchester  designing 
to  out  him.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  in.  ii.  (1869)  I.  394 
They  could  . .  be  legally  outed  of  their  lease.  1823  GALT 
Gilhaize  xvi,Outing  her  ministers  from  their  kirks  and  manses. 

b.  To  put  out ;  extinguish ;    blot  out ;  abolish. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iv.  40  Also  the 
water  quenched  &  owteth  the  thyrst.  158*  STANYHURST 
SEneis  i.  (Arb.)  41  Thee  night  with  brightnes  is  owted. 
1621  QUARLES  Argalus  $  P.  (1678)  77  Witness  that  Taper, 
whose  prophetick  snuff  Was  outed  and  revived  with  one 
puff.  1653  in  Picton  L'pool  Afunic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  167  That 
the  same  Wryting  bee  utterly  outed  made  null  and  voyde. 

c.  slang,  (orig.  pugilistic)  :    To  '  knock  out '  or 
disable  (an  opponent);  hence,  To  render  insensible, 
or  kill,  by  a  blow. 

1896  Daily  News  15  June  7/1  The  slang  of  the  prize  ring, 
where  '  outing '  a  man  signifies  to  render  him  insensible, 
1898 /'/«£'£/«,$•  Pelican  86 (Farmer)  Gently, my  lad,  gently, 
.  .yer  don't  want  to  knock  'im  out  yet ;  give  us  a  little  show 
o'  yer  quality  afore  you  outs  him.  1899  Daily  News 
it  Sept.  7/3  'Come  on  lads,  shall  we  out  him?'  Immediately 
after  Nash  rushed  at  the  constable  and  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

1 2.  To  set  out,  expose  (for  sale,  disposal,  etc.) ; 
to  put  out,  issue.  Oos. 

£1386  CHAUCKR  Wifes  Prol.  521  With  daunger  oute 
[v.rr.  outen,  outer,  owten]  we  al  oure  chaffare  Greet  prees 
at  Market  maketh  deere  ware.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett., 
to  M.  Mowat  (1671)  55  A  calling  . .  to  out  Christ,  and  his 
wares,  to  countrey  buyers,  tt  1670  SPALDING  Trouo.  Chas.  I 
(1851)  II.  101  This  Farquhar  outit  his  myttie  infill  upone 
the  honest  people  of  the  tpun  at  ane  heighe  price. 

3.  To  show  forth,  disclose,  exhibit;  to  speak  out, 
utter,  vent.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13..  Eufrosyne  428  in  Englischt  Studien  I.  308  God  wol 
notoutenhire.  13. .  Minor  Poems fr.  PVf7ftf*^/3'.(E.E.T.SO 
530/136  pi  counseil  is  outet  openllche.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can. 
Yeom.  Prol.  $  T.  281  Who  that  listeth  outen  [v.  r.  outyn]  his 
folie,  Lat  hym  come  forth  and  lerne  multiplie.  a  14*0  Hoc- 
CLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1907  Oute  thyn  art  if  bou  canst 
craftily.  ^1422  —  Jonathan  $  Fellicula  43  Til  he  of 
wommen  oute  wordes  wikke.  i8»  HIBBERT  Descr.  S/tet- 
land  (1891)  282  (E.  D.D.)  For  outline  of  your  malice.  1838 
HOGG  Tales  (1866)  363  (E.  D.  D.)  The  fine  flavour  . .  soon 
outed  the  secret. 

4.  intr.    [From   the  elliptical  use  in   OUT  adv. 
13,  from  which  this  differs  in  taking  inflexions.] 
a.  To  go  out,  esp.  on  a  pleasure  excursion.     Also 
to  out  it.  colloq.     (Cf.  OUTING  vbl.  j£.) 

1846  P.  Parity's  Ann.  VII.  65  The  sun  is  shining,  And 
nought  confining  Pedestrians  from  'outing  '.  1878  STEVEN- 
SON Inland  \'oy.  191  We  met  dozens  of  pleasure-boats  outing 
it  for  the  afternoon.  1894  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes  33  With 
that  he  ups  and  he  outs. 

b.   71?  out  with  :  To  come  out  with  ;  to  fetch  or 
bring  out ;  to  utter,  colloq. 

1801  R.  &  MAR.  KDGKWORTH  Irish  Bulls  x.  136, 1  outs  with 
my  bread-earner.  1811  CLARE  rill.  Minstr.  I.  34  And 
Hodge  ..Outs  with  his  pence  the  pleasing  song  to  buy. 
1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIII.  693  He  outs  carelessly  with 
another  duodecimo.  1870  SPURGEON  Treat.  David  Ps.  xli. 
6  He  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  house  than  he  outs  with  his  lie. 

Out,  prep.  [Prepositional  use  of  the  adv. 
instead  of  the  usual  OUT  OF,  q.  v.  Cf.  Ger.  aust 
Du.  ttit  prep.  See  also  OUTE.] 

1.  From  within,  away  from  :  =  OUT  OF  i.  Obs. 
or  arch.  exc.  in  from  out :  see  FROM  15  c. 

c  1150  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2311  Quuan  he  weren  ut  tune  went, 
losep  hauefi  hem  after  sent.  4:1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  U'. 
Prol.  197  Whan  that  the  sunne  out  the  south  gan  weste. 
XS4S  RAYWHJB  />_»•;-///  Mankymic  100  It  wyll  not  conueniently 
yssue  oute  that  narowe  place.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  41 
When  you  haue  pusht  out  your  gates  the  very  Defender  of 
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them.  1710  STKRLE  Tatler No,  206^4  Not  endeavour  at 
any  Progress  out  that  Tract.  1875  DASENT  Vikings  III.  165 
Sigmund  Brestir's  son.. sprang  out  the  waist  of  their  ship. 
1889  MARY  E,  WILKINS  Far  au-ay  Mtlody  (1891)  108  Going 
out  the  door,  he  stopped  and  listened  a  minute. 

2.  Outside,  without,  beyond  the  limits  of,  beyond 
(/if.  and^f-.)  :  —  OUT  OF  8,  9.  Obs.  or  dial. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1640  Mornyng  out  mcsure  to  melior 
he  wendes.  i$4>~3  Act  54  4-  35  Hen.  fr'/ff,  c.  1 8  Any  other 
person.. inhabiting  put  the  liberte  of  the  said  citie.  1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  i.  38  Both  within  and  out  that  Wall. 
a  1658  CLEVELAND  Content  65  Shall  I  then . .  Live  in,  and  out 
the  World?  1883  HOWELLS  Woman'*  Reason  (Tauchn. 
1884)  I.  240  Its  history.. could  not  be  known  out  the  family. 

f  3.  Without,  not  with  (L.  sine}.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1430  Freemasonry  378  May  sclawndren  hys  felows  oute 
reson.  1578  COOPER  Thesaurus^  Sine  arbitrio^  . .  to  doe 
a  thing  alone  out  witnesse. 

•\  4.  Throughout,  to  the  end  of.   Obs.  rare. 

169*  LOCKE  Educ.  %  129  Having  whipped  bis  Top  lustily, 
quite  out  all  the  time  that  is  set  him. 

Out,  int.     [i.  OUT  adv.  (see  sense  13).] 

1.  As  an  imperative  exclamation,  with  ellipsis  of 
verb :  see  OUT  adv.  13. 

2.  An  exclamation  expressing  lamentation,  abhor- 
rence, or  indignant  reproach  ;  often  conjoined  with 
alas  !  or  harrow  !  arch,  or  dial. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  639  Vp  stirte  hire  Alison  and 
Nicholay  And  criden  out  and  narrow  in  the  strete.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  375/2  Owte,  owt,  att  at,  interjectio.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  it.  433  Ho,  ow}t,  ow$t  1  alas,  thys  sodayne 
chance  !  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Picas.  \  I.  87  Alas  and  out  alas 
I  crye,  that  I  shall  see  no  more.  1575  R.  B.  Atyius  9f  V. 
in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  IV.  128  But  out,  I  am  wounded.  1501 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  11.  vii.  54  Out,  out,  (Lucetta)  that  wilbe 
illfauord.  1674  PI.AYFORD  Skill  Mus.  i.  70  Venus  cryelh 
for  her  son,  Out  alass  she  is  undone.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq,  xx, 
1  see  the  men.  .that  are  come  ower  late  to  part  ye ;  but,  out 
and  alack  !  sune  eneugh  and  ower  sune  to  drag  ye  to  prison. 
b.  Out  upon  (on),  expressing  abhorrence  or 
reproach.  (Cf. /£?  upon*}  arch,  or  dial* 

14x3  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  i.  vii.  6  Lete  us  cryen  a 
rowe,  and  oute  upon  them  all.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  78  'Owt 
upon  the,  thefe  !'  sche  seyde.  1560  DAUS  tr,  Sleidane's 
Comtn.  1 19  b, They  crie,  Out  upon  him  Heretike,  to  the  fyre 
with  hym.  1616  HAYWARD  Sanct,  Tronb.  Soul\\.  \.  (1620)  7 
Out  vpon  me  wretched  soule  !  full  both  of  vanity,  and  of  ignor- 
ance. 1743  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  188  Nor  the  Censures, 
ami  many  Out-upon-you's  of  the  attentive  Ladies.  1838  JAMES 
Robber  vi, '  Out  upon  the  fool ! '  exclaimed  the  housekeeper. 
1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  614  Out  on  them  all ! 

Out,  obs.  form  of  OUGHT,  AUGHT. 

Out-  in  comb,  is  used  with  substantives,  with  verbs 
and  their  derivatives,  and  with  other  adverbs. 

In  OE.  ut  adv.  was  already  prefixed  (i)  to  ordinary  sbs.  in 
the  sense  'that  is  without ',  'out-lying  ',  'external',  as  in  tit- 
land  a  country  that  is  out,  a  distant  or  foreign  land,  uthere 
an  army  belonging  to  or  coming  from  without,  a  foreign 
army ;  (2)  to  verbal  sbs.  and  nouns  of  action  and  agent-nouns 
derived  from  verbal  roots,  as  utfxr^  tit/aru^  utfxreld*  utgang^ 
going  out,  exit,  departure,  i?/rt'r<y/"expuKion,  utdrafere  one 
who  drives  out,  utldd  carriage  out,  exportation,  utryne 
running  out,  excursion,  expiry;  (3)10  elements  forming  adjs., 
either  related  to  the  sbs.  in  i,  as  utfynde,  *<///tt<&Kr,outlandish, 
foreign,  or  derived  from  vbs.  (ppL  adjs.),  utiernende  out- 
running, purgative.  In  these  'nominal  compounds'  the 
stress  was  always  on  the  prefix. 

With  verbs,  ut  like  other  adverbs  formed  separable  colloca- 
tions or  semi-compounds,  in  which  the  position  of  the  adv. 
was  shifted  according  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  as 
in  the  separable  compound  verbsof  modern  German  (although 
in  OE.  the  order  was  not  yet  so  rigid).  Thus,  lit  followed 
the  vb.  in  the  imperative,  as^rf  tit  t  adS  tit  fione  bfam^  and 
in  the  pres.  and  pa.  indicative  in  the  principal  sentence,  as 
he  cymp  «/,  he  code  lit,  fiaJZiigon  M  tit.  But  in  the  depen- 
dent sentence,  and  in  all  other  moods  or  parts  of  the  vb.,  in- 
cluding the  infinitive  and  pples.,and  all  nominal  derivatives, 
the  adv.  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the  vb. ;  thus  9d  he 
itt  cym)>  when  he  comes  out,  %ifke  ut  cyme  if  he  come  out, 
nil  wille  we  tit  gdn  now  will  we  go  out,  ut  gangendum  Sam 
mdnfie  on  the  month  going  put.  In  OE.  the  adv.  was  regu- 
larly written  separate  ;  but  in  translations  from  Latin,  com- 
pound verbs  in  ex-  were  sometimes  rendered  by  compound 
vbs.  in  tit-  in  which  the  adv.  was  not  only  joined,  but  even 
retained  before  the  vb.  in  the  principal  sentence :  e.g.  Ps. 
xviii.  5,  '  in  omnem  terrain  exivil  sonus  eorum  ',  Vesp.  Ps. 
'in  all  eonVin  ittcodc  swoe£  heara '.  The  regular  position 
of  tit  before  the  vb.  in  the  inf.,  gerund, and  pples.,  naturally 
tended  to  make  the  collocation  pass  into  a  combination,  esp. 
when  these  were  used  as  sbs.  or  adjs. ;  and  this  is  the  cause 
why  outgoing^  outgoert  outgone  belong  in  meaning  to  go 
out,  outstretching*  outstretclted  to  stretch  out,  outgrow- 
ing) outgrowth  to  grow  out,  outlook,  outlooker  to  look  out. 
It  is  only  in  later  Eng.  that  such  collocations  as  *.  going- 
out  dress,  a  clearing-out  of  cupboards,  the  bringers-out^  of  a 
new  play,  a  well  thought-out  article,  have  become  possible. 

As  to  the  verbs  themselves,  in  ME.,  usage  became  more 
lax.  On  the  one  hand,  the  adv.  began  to  be  placed  after  or 
away  from  the  vb.  in  the  subordinate  sentence,  the  infinitive, 
etc.  i  on  the  other  hand  the  older  usage  of  the  inf.  in  rit 
gdn,  and  the  like,  was  often  extended  to  the  indicative,  so 
that  we  find  he  out  ytdc,  the  blod  out  brast.  This  was 
partly  due  to  a  general  levelling  and  loss  of  old  syntactical 
distinctions,  so  that  beside  he  sprang  out  and  then  sprang 
he  out,  it  became  allowable  also  to  say  he  out  sprang  and 
out  sprang  he,  in  both  of  which  the  adv.  stands  oefore  the 
vb.  These  novelties  m  word  order  were  especially  employed 
by  metrical  writers  as  facilitating  the  exigencies  of  rhythm 
and  rime,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  metrical  compositions  that 
they  are  found.  But  they  also  occur  in  translations  from 
Latin,  as  e.  g.  in  the  works  of  Wyclif,  in  which  L.  vbs.  in 
ex-  are  constantly  rendered  by  Eng.  verbs  preceded  by  out. 
In  ME.  the  elements  were  still  commonly  separated  in 
writing;  but  modern  editors  have  usually  hyphened  these 
collocations  as  compounds. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  causes,  there  are  numerous 
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vbs.  in  out-  in  occasional  u*e,  chiefly 
poetical,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  ordinary  proM 
form  in  which  the  simple  verb  is  followed  by  the  adv.,  e-g. 
out-pour  =  pour  out.  Not  unfrequcntly.  moreover,  where 
out  stands  before  a  vb.  as  a  mere  metrical  or  poetical  inver- 
sion, as  in  'A  frightful  clamour  from  the  wall  out  broke', 
'Out  went  the  townsmen  all  in  starch',  the  two  words 
though  merely  inversions  of  broke  out,  went  out,  arc 
hyphened  as  if  compounds.  The  tendency  so  to  treat  them 
is  probably  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  outbreak  (six), 
outbreaktr,  outbreaking,  outbrokfti,  outcome,  outcomine, 
and  the  like.  But  in  these  latter  the  position  of  the  adv.  u 
original,  and  the  stress  is  on  out,  while  in  out  broke,  out  went, 
the  stress  is  on  the  vb. 

On  these  accounts  it  is  difficult  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  hyphened  fuast-com  pounds  in  out-.  Such  a*  seem  of 
importance,  or  occur  as  senses  of  out-  verbs  having  other 
senses,  are  given  among  the  Main  words  (where  it  is  often 
indicated  that  they  are  not  true  compounds,  or  are  only 
poetical)  ;  others  are  given  in  this  article,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  exhaust  them.  The  same  is  true  of  vbl. 
sbs.,  and  ppl.  adjs.  in  •ing,  ppl.  adjs.  in  -ed,  •en.  etc.,  and 
agent-nouns  in  -cr,  which  are  permanent  possibilities  from 
any  verb  that  can  be  followed  by  out,  as  in  outgoing,  out- 
gone,  outgoer,  from  go  out. 

True  compound  vbs.  in  out-  are  those  in  which  it  imparts 
the  sense  of  outdoing,  surpassing,  exceeding,  or  beating  in 
some  action,  as  in  outlive,  outbid,  outnumber,  outface,  and 
the  various  extensions  of  these  contained  in  C  II.  These 
are  of  later  origin  :  a  very  few  (e.  g.  outlive,  out  proffer  = 
outbid,  <j*//aj,r)appear  in  the  end  of  the  ijthc.;  they  increase 
gradually  during  the  i6thc.  (outrun  in  Tindale,  outcry,  out' 
eat,  outgo,  outride,  outritne,  outrow,  in  Palsgr.),and  become 
numerous  only  c  1600,  being  freely  and  boldly  employed  by 
Shakspere,  who  is  our  earliest  authority  for  many  of  them, 
including  the  curious  group  typified  by  '  to  outfrown  frowns  ', 
'  to  out-Herod  Herod  '.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  this  use 
arose,  or  to  what  sense  of  out  it  is  to  be  referred.  But  the 
earlier  of  these  oW  -compounds  were  in  nearly  every  instance 
preceded  by  a  form  with  aver:  Thus  outlive  (14721  was 
preceded  in  same  sense  by  overlive  (in  OE.)  =  F.  survwre\ 
ontpass  in  'the  Water  of  Thamys  outpassynge  his  bound  ys' 
(1494),  was  preceded  by  overpass  =  t.surfnsser.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  out-  has  acre  the  sense  of  '  beyond  '.  It 
is  possible  however  that  in  outlive  there  entered  in  some 
association  with  Our  6  b,  23,  as  if  it  were  '  to  live  to  see 
another  out  or  at  an  end  '.  One  who  outbids  another,  bids 
beyond  his  rival  until  he  drives  him  out  of  the  contest.  Cf. 
also  the  relation  of  the  two  notions  in  '  the  ship  outrode  the 
storm  ',  and  '  the  horseman  outrode  his  pursuers  ',  or  '  he 
outrode  all  competitors  in  the  race  '. 
A.  Out-  in  comb,  forming  sbs. 
I.  in  combination  with  ordinary  sbs. 

Of  these  a  few  existed  already  in  OE.,  e.  g.  &• 
land  outside  or  outlying  land,  foreign  land,  OUT- 
LAND,  utgdrsecg  the  outer  ocean  (see  OCEAN), 
utgemxre  extreme  boundary,  ulhealf  external  side, 
outside,  utweald  outlying  wood  ;  tlthere  foreign 
army,  utwlcing  foreign  pirate  or  viking.  The 
number  of  these  has  in  later  times  been  greatly 
increased.  Those  of  longer  standing  are  written 
as  single  words  ;  in  the  more  recent,  the  two  ele- 
ments are  usually  hyphened,  but  they  are  also 
sometimes  written  separately,  in  which  case  out 
functions  as  an  adj.  =  'external,  exterior,  outlying, 
outer  '  :  see  OUT  a.  As  the  meaning  is  the  same 
either  way,  the  separation  or  hyphening  of  the  two 
elements  is  in  many  cases  optional.  (Cf.  BACK-.) 

1.  In  the  sense  *  Outlying,  situated  outside  the 
bounds,  or  remote  from  the  centre  '  ;  also,  '  outside 
the  house,  out  of  doors'  ;  as  OUTLAND,  OUTFIELD, 
OUTHOUSE,  OUT-CHAMBER,  OUTPORT;  also  cut- 
appurtenances,  -borough,  -bridge,  -butchery  ^  -chapel, 
-city,  -country,  -district,  -freedom,  -garth,  -ground, 
-hut,  -kitchen,  -labour,  -oven,  -rick,  -town,  -town- 
ship, -village,  -yard,  etc. 

1599  SANDYS  Europse  Spec,  (1632)  138  In  Spaine  and  those 
'out-appurtenances.  1833  Act  a  4-  3  Will.  JV,  c.  64  Sched. 
O.  16  llie  boundary  of  the  *out-borough  of  Hertford.  1670 
MARvELLOrr.Wks.  1872-5  II.  327  There  is.,  discourse.,  con- 
cerning the  "out-bridges,  as  Might  on  bridge  [etc).  ^1460 
in  C.  Coates  Reading  (iton)  35  Certen  Stalls  and  Shoppes, 
called  the*Out-bochery,otherwise  called  the  Flesh  -shambles, 


Egypt.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  xviii.  (1647)  a8  They  had 
pasturage  to  feed  their  cattel  in  in  "out -coun  treys  beyond 
Palestine.  1798  C.  CRUTTWELL  Ga*ette?r(i&&)  s  v.  Stronsa, 
It  is  the  common  pasture  or  "out-freedom  of  all  the  farms 
and  houses  adjacent  to  it.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xi.  122 
Some  little  *out-huts,  or,  as  I  at  first  thought  them,  dog- 


ricks  of  the  poor  farmers.  1600  Andros  Tracts  II.  216  No 
suitable  Provision  was  made  for  our  'out-Towns  and 
Frontiers.  ilHU  Manck.  Exam.w  Feb.  5/2  Three  of  Jhe 
lips  ha  " 


Cellar. 


^ClltU.  . 

2.  In  the  sense  'Living,  residing,  or  engaged  out- 
side (a  house,  hospital,  borough,  city,  conntry, 
etc.) ',  usually  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
same  body  or  class  living,  residing,  etc.,  within  ; 
as  OCT-r>WELLER,  -PATIENT,  -PENSIONER,  etc.  ;  also 
out-brother  (of  a  fraternity),  -burgess,-citian.  -dirt, 
-(tmfiany,  -dehvhment,  -poor,  -pupil,  -raiigii;  -ser- 
vant, -sister,  -student,  -suitor  etc. ;  also  '<>*™?e 
•  external,  foreign',  as  \out-folk,  -merchant  /."/«• 

O  1  —  * 
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1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnffc  3  If  they  would  bestowe  vpon 
him  but  a  slender  *outbrothers  annuity  of  mutton  &  broth, 
1479  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  (Spalding  Club)  I.  37  ^Oute- 
burgesand  inburgessis.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxvi.  (1849) 
IV.  448  Kleruchs  or  *out-citizens  whom  the  Athenians  had 
planted  ..  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Chalkis.  1714 
MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  I.  84  The  trusty  *out-clerk  . . 
sends  him  in  what  beer  he  wants,  and  takes  care  not  to  lose 
his  custom.  1793  SMKATON  Edy stone  L,.  §  101  The  *out- 
company  not  to  return  home  till  the  in-company  is  carried 
out  to  relieve  them.  1815  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  74  The  *out- 
detachments  of  the  Scotch  brigade  are  called  in.  1493 
Charter  in  A.  Laing  Lindores  Abbey  xvii.  (1876)  180  Pur- 
chessing  of  *Outfolkis  bringing  thaim  to  the  burgh.  1847 
GROTE  Greece  ii.  xii.  (1849)  III.  225  The  large  number  of . . 
Kleruchs  or  *out -freemen,  whom  Athens  quartered  upon 
their  lands.  1865  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  I.  171 
O  my  merchants,  whence  come  ye?  *Out-merchants  from 
the  sea.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  113  With  the  like 
regard  ought  the  *out-people  to  enter.  1781  GILBERT  Plan 
Relief  Poorq  The  greatest  Caution  must  be  used,  .in  settling 
and  superintending  those  *Out-poor.  1867  Rontledgfs  Ev. 
Boy's  Ann.  Feb.  71  He  is  an  "out-pupil ;  not  in  any  master's 
house.  17x5  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5383/4  Thomas  Onslow,  Esq., 
to  be  *Out-Rainger  of  Windsor  Forest,  a  1745  SWIFT  Direct. 
Servants,  Chamber-maid,  Perhaps  one  of  the  *out-servants 
had,  through  malice, . .  flung  in  the  stone.  1609  MS.  Ace, 
St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  Rec.  of  the  enterance  of  a*novt 
syster  vjs  viijrf.  1657  ibid.,  This  day  Margarett  Whitmore 
was  admitted  an  outsister.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  111.335 
How  dared  I  let  expand  the  force  Within  me,  till  some  *out- 
soul.  .should  direct  it?  1835  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Compet. 
Wallah  (1866)  325  Amount  realized  from  the  *out-students 
of  English  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  lix,  *Outstewartis  and  catouris  to 
Jone  king.  ?  a  x6oo  Forme  of  Baron  Courts  i.  §  3  in  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  (1609)  loo  Then  the  Serjand  aught  to  gar  call 
the  soy  tours  anes  simplie :  First  the  *out  soytours  of  the 
court.  [Cf.  IN-SUITOR]. 

3.  In  the  sense  *  Exterior,  external,  outward  *  (one 
or  other  of  which  words  would  now  in  most  cases 
be  substituted) ;  as  in  OUTSIDE,  OUTLINE,  OUT- 
BOUNDS;  also  out-array,  -band,  'blemish,  -border, 
-bough,  -branch,  -case,  -clothing,  -edge,  -end,  -entry, 
-firmament,  -form,  -garment,  -heaven,  -layer,  -leaf, 
-limb,  -limit,  -list,  'porch,  -row,  -sense,  -stair, 
-terrace,  -tree,  -verge. 

1647  H-  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  n.  xiii,  Next  that  is  Psyche's 
*out-array.  1621-31  LAUD  Serm.  (1847)  J7^  The  *out-band 
of  the  body  is  the  skin.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Disc. 
Seneca  (1631)  82  Parents  ..  finde  a  lovelinesse  in  their 
[children's]  *out-blemishes,  and  tolerate  their  inward.  1769 
Ann.  Reg.  229  The  horse,  .dispersed  them  to  the  *out-bor- 
ders  of  the  field.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  309  Some 
olives  left  on  the  *out-boughs  after  the  tree  is  most 
shaken.  1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1008/4  A  plain  round  Watch 
..  the  Box  and  *Out-case  of  Gold.  1496  Dives  fy  Paup. 
(W.  de  W.)  in.  viii.  331/1  The  *outclothynge  of  men  of 
holy  chirche.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xiii,  To  the  very 
*out-edge  and  circumference  of  that  circle.  1768  —  Sent. 
Journ.  (1778)  II.  80  (Passport)  A  couple  of  sparrows  upon  the 
out-edge  of  his  window.  1855  ROBINSON  IV hitby  Gloss. ,*  Out- 
end,  the  vent  or  outlet  of  anything ;  the  outshot  or  projecting 
end  of  a  building.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri.  Faith, 
xxi.  (1845)281  The  mouth,  throat,  and  *out-entry  of  hell.  1635 
SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  31  Neither  may  it  seem  strange  how 
the  *out-firmament  can  be  able  alwaies  to  uphold  them  [the 
super-celestial  waters].  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  \.  To  Mis- 
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fixed  sunne.. shining  in  this  *Out-heaven.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Barbadoes  (1673)  So  The  *out-leaves  hang  down  and  rot ; 
but  still  new  ones  come  within.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  H.  ix. 
184  The  *out-limits  and  boundaries  of  this..  Country.  Ibid. 
x.  §22.  216  The  *out-Iist  of  Judah  fell  into  the  midst  of  Dans 
whole  cloth.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  \\.  Wks.  (1847)  *9/2 
Coming  to  the  bishop,  .into  the  salutatory,  some  *outporch 
of  the  church.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Arc/tit.  (1742)  I.  9 
The  Space,  .between  the  crossing-rows  and  the*out-rowsof 
Stones.^  1647  H.  MORE  SongofSouliu.  i.xxix,  Whatgrosse 
impressions  the  *out-senses  bear  The  phansie  represents. 
1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Arc/tit.  (1742)  1. 66  A  Gallery,  on  both 
sides  of  which  I  would  have  placed  two  *out-stairs.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trail.  233  The  vpper  roomes  of  most  hauing  *out- 
tarrasses.  1627  SPEED  England  v.  §  3  The  'out-verge  doth 
exceed  the  middle  itselfe. 

4.  In  the  sense  '  Out  of  office',  as  out-party. 
1817  [see  IN  a.}.     1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  468-9. 

a  1860  WHATELY  Commpl.  Bk.  (1864)  172  An  out-party  will 
generally  have  more  zeal  and  more  mutual  attachment 
among  its  members  than  an  in-party, 

5.  In   the  sense  'Lying  out;    not  in  hand',  as 
f  out-money. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  ii.  ii,  Let  my 
out-monies  be  reckoned  and  all. 

6.  In  the  sense  '  Having  an  outward  direction, 
leading  out ',  as  out-path,  -trail,  -way.  (These  come 
in  sense  close  to  the  nouns  of  action  in  7.) 

1627  W.   SCLATER  Exp.  2   TkfSS.   (1629)  152    ttTTaTTJ    O&Kl'a?  t 

The  *outpath  leading  to  wicked nesse.     1900  Daily  News  12 
Feb.  3/4  The  *out-trail,  the  trail  that's  always  new.     1644 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  147  To  make  good  all  the  *out-waies. 
II.  In  comb,  with  nouns  of  action,  agent-nouns, 
and  verbal  sbs.,  cognate  with  or  derived  from  the 
simple  vb.  followed  by  out. 
Some  examples  already  in  OE. :  see  above. 

7.  With  nouns  of  action  ;  as  OUTBREAK  [cf.  break 
out],   OUTBURST,    OUTCOME,    OUTCRY,  OUTFARE, 
OOTGANG,  OUTGROWTH,  OUTLET,  etc.;   also  out- 
chuck,  out  flare,  outfight,  outflood,  outgleam>  outjert, 
ouf sally t  outspurt,  ontswarm,  outvoyage. 

1892  Sat.  Rev.  22  Oct.  486/2  Product  of  design  or  *out- 
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chuck  of  atoms.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  Ixxiv,  He 
must  puff  the  flag  To  fullest  *outfiare.  a  1652  BROME  Mad 
Couple  i.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  18  The  inconveniences  I  have  met 
with  in  those  extravagant  *outflights.  1859  W.  ARTHUR 
Duty  of  Giving  Proport.  Income  53  In  one  eternal  *outflood 
benefits  stream  from  Him.  1875  D.  M«LEAN  Gospel  in  Ps. 
342  *Outgleam  of  overawing  holiness  is  here.  1598  FLORIO, 
Sortita,  an  out-rode,  an  excursion,  an  *out-salie.  1884  E.  E. 
HALE  Fortunes  of  Rachel  xix.  IQI  They  all  laughed  at  this 
*putspurt  of  the  classics.  1894  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  407  An  enthu- 
siastic belief  and  an  *outswarm  of  a  tribe.  1808  FORSYTH 
Beauties  Scotl.  V.  200  The  statute  [prohibits]  any  vessel 
from  conveying  abroad  more  than  a  small  number  of  emi- 
grants in  any  *out-voyage. 

8.  With  agent-nouns;   as  OUTCOMER  [cf.  come 
out],  OOTDOER,  OUTFITTER,  OUTGOER,  OUTLIVER, 

OUTLOOKER,  OUTPUTTER,  OUTSETTER,  etc.,  q.  V. 

9.  With   verbal  substantives   in  -ing\    as  OUT- 
BEARING  [cf.  &r0r<7#/],OUTBRANCHING,  OUTBREAK- 
ING, OUTCOMING,  OUTGOING,  etc. ;  also  out-bolting, 
f  -bossing,  -calling,  -flowering,  -gadding,  -gather- 
ing,    -glowing,    -hilding,    -shadowing,   -shedding, 
-sifting,  -sprouting,  etc. 

1868  BROWNING  Ring  <$•  Bk.  XH.  164  Not  an  abrupt  *out- 
bolting  as  of  yore,  c  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  n.  ii.  138  He  graued 
in  a  greet  *out-boocing  ymagis  of  cherubyn.  1676  W.  Row 
Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  x.  (1848)  250  A  more  general  *out- 
calling  of  the  body  of  the  people.  1895  Chicago  Advance 
7  Mar.  800/3  The  present  *outflowering  of  Scottish  literary 
genius.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps,  vii.  8  Their  wandering 
and  confused  *outgaddinges  intoo  the  way.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vin.  Ixix,  The  star-like  *out-glowing  of 
some  pure  fellow-feeling,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xvi.  89  Hi 
greet  pknteouse  *out  hilding  of  textis  writen  in  the  Bible. 
18*5  COLERIDGE  Aids  Re/I.  (1848)  I.  292  In  prophetic 
murmurs  or  mute  *out-shadowings  of  mystic  ordinances. 
1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xi.  iv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  By 
*out-schedynge  of  rayne.  1583  BENTLEY  Mon.  Matrones 
ii.  4  The  verie  outshedding  of  thy  most  pretious  blpud.  1839 
*  J.  FUME'  Paper  on  Tobacco  119  The  comparatively  long 
shreds  or  *outsiftings.  1897  Chicago  Advance  20  May 
664/2  The  natural  *outsprouting  of  the  new  life. 

B.  Out-  in  comb.,  farming  adjs.    (Stress  on  out,} 

10.  With  participial  adjs.  in  -ing  (OE.  -ende], 
from  pres.  pples. ;  as  OUTBREAKING  [cf.  break  ouf\, 
OUTCOMING,  OUTFLOWING,  OUTGOING,  OUTJUTTING, 
OUTLYING,  OUTSTANDING,  etc. ;   also  outbeaming, 
-curving,  -rushing,  -sallying,  -springing,  etc. 

1886  R.  L.  STEVENSON  Silv.  Sguatters  59  The  'out-curving 
margin  of  the  dump.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1626)  52  By  his  *out-lauisning  humour.  1813  SHELLEY 
Q.  Mao  iv.  66  The  dreadful  path  Of  the  *outsallymg  victors. 
1877  J.  T.  BEER  Prophet  of  Nineveh  in.  iii.  193  Watch  well 
the  gates,  that  no  outsallymg  bands  Fall  on  our  rear. 

11.  With  ppl.  adjs.  in  -ed,-en, etc.  (from pa. pples.); 
as  OUT-BORN,  OUT-BOUND,  OUT-BOWED,  OUTCAST, 
OUTGONE,  OUTGROWN,  OUT-SENT,  OUT-SHOT,  etc. ; 
also  out-broken,  -called,  -created,  -crushed,  -curled, 
-flown,  -flung,    hunted,  'laid,  -mapped,  -pointed, 
-pushed,  -shoved,  etc. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  vi.  ^  It  was  buylded  of  whole 
and  *outbroken  stones,    c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  xxi.  13  Th'ap- 
pointed  house  for  his  *outcalled  people.      1647  H.  MORE 
of  Soul  n.  iii.  iv.  xxvii,  This  *out-created  ray.     1851 
.  WILLIAMS  Lord's  Prayer  (1854)  i.  194  The  last  wail 


Song  of  Soul  ii.  iii.  iv.  xxvii,  This 

W.  R.  WILLIAMS  Lord's  Prayer  (1854) 

of  the  *outcrushed  soul.    1893  H.  D.  TRAILL  Soc.  Eng.  I. 


327  Conventional  *out-curled  leaves,  a  1684  E.  TAYLOR 
Behmen's  Tkeos.  Phil.  (1691)  xxiv.  39  What  is  of  God  in 
those  *outflown  Powers.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  462/1 
A  man  seated  at  a  desk  . .  his  face  buried  in  his  *outflung 
arms.  1898  Pall  Mall  Mag .  Sept.  25  Taking  the  *out-held 
hands,  he  jumped  to  her  side.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van 
Helmont's  Orint.  246  With  the  blacknesse  of  their  *out- 
hunted  venal  blood.  1622  DRAYTON  Pofy-olb.  xxvii.  12 
Whereas  the  rocky  Pile  Of  Foudra  is  at  hand,  to  guard  the 
*out-layd  Isle  Of  Walney.  1898  J.  E.  JENNINGS  Front  an 
Indian  Coll.  28  *Out-mapped  plains,  stretching  to  misty 
ends.  iS^GouLBURN/'wrj.  Holiness  x,  92  The  *out-pointed 
finger  of  human  scorn. 

12.  With  a  sb.  (as  obj.  of  out  prep.),  forming  adjs., 
meaning  *  Out  of  or  outside  the  thing  named  * ;  as 
OUT-BOARD,  OUT-COLLEGE,  OUT-DOOR,  etc.;   also 
out-sea,  -water. 

1885  Pall  Mall  C.  23  Feb.  11/2  One  of  these  will  be  an 
under-water  tube;.,  one  out-water  tube  finds  a  place  in  ihe 
bow.  1897  BI.ACKMORE  Dariel  n  No  mixed  Norman  blood 
ofoutsea  cutthroats. 

13.  Parasyntlietic   derivatives   from   phrases   in 
which  out  mostly  means  '  projecting,  protruding ', 
forming  adjs. ;  as  out-bellied,  -breasted,  -eyed,  -kneed, 
-lipped,  -shouldered,  etc. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  40/41  *Outbelied,  viscerosus.  Ibid. 
49/39  *Outeyed,  strabus.  Ibid.  49/38  *Outkneed,  varus. 
Ibid.  49/42  *Outlipped,/o£/<M«y.  1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1722/4 
A  little *out-shinn'd.  1724  Anld  Rob  Morris  in  Ramsay's 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)1.63  He's  out-shin'd,  in-kneed  and  ringle- 
ey'd  too.  1579  J.  TONES  Preserv.  Bodie  $  Souk  i.  xxvi.  50 
Crooke-legged,  and  *out -should red. 

C.   Out-  in  comb,  forming  verbs.  (Stress  on  the 
second  element.) 

I.  Separable  or  syntactic  combinations. 

In  ME.  properly  two  words ;  in  mod.  use  chiefly  poetic  or 
metrical  forms,  being,  more  or  less,  habitual  nonce-words, 
made  up  each  time  from  their  elements.  The  adv.  had  origin- 
ally a  distinct  stress,  and  still  has  often  a  secondary  stress. 

14.  With  intrans.  vbs.,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
simple  vb.  followed  by out\  as OUTBEAM,  OUTBREAK, 
OUTBURST,  OUTFLOW,  OUTGO,  etc.(q.  v.) ;  also  ^out- 
Imller,  oittdie,  \outflee,  otttissiie,  oittlean,  -\otitpeak, 
outslide,  outslink,  oittvanish*  outwave,  outwhed. 


OUT-. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  iv.  xu.  41  Thairwith  gan  hir  seruandis 
behald..The  blud  "outbullerand  on  the  nakit  swerd.  1382 
WYCLIF  Ps,  xxx.  12  pat  se^en  me,  *outfl«un  fro  me.  1879 
H.  PHILLIPS  Notes  Coins  6  Chests,  whence  serpents  are  *out- 
issuing.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa.  Gnidi  Wind.  n.  36 
Duke  Leopold  *outleant  And  took  the.  .oath.  158*  STANY- 
HURST  JEneis  n.  (Arb.)  58  Much  lyke  the  "owtpeaking  from 
weeds  of  poysoned  adder.  1863  WHITTIER  At  Port  Royal  $ 
AMast  our  grating  keels  *outslide  Our  good  boats  forward 
swing.  1861  LVTTON  &  FANE  Tannhanser  9  Then  from., 
their  long  familiar  homes,  . .  *outslunk  The  wantons  of 
Olympus.  1890  Lippincotfs  Mag.  May  679  With  that 
knowledge  *outvanished  in  shame  all  the  weakness  of  his 
position.  1594  CAREw7flw<?  (1881)  n6loy,  which  doth  from 
brimfull  hart  *out-waue.  1886  W.  ALEXANDER  St.  August. 
Holiday  137  While  the  midnight  Arctic  sun  *outwhee)  d 

15.  With  transitive  vbs.,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
simple  vb.  followed  by  out.  a.  With  the  force 
of :  Out,  away ;  out  of  existence ;  out  of  a  socket 
or  place,  loose ;  outward,  so  as  to  project ;  forth ; 
into  the  open,  into  manifestation;  as  OUTBEAR, 
OUTBLOT,  OUTCAST,  OUTFLOW,  OUTLAY,  OUT- 
POUR, OUTSHUT,  etc.  (q.  v.) ;  also  outban,  outbar, 
outblast,  outbolt,  outbulge,  outbustle,  outchase,  out- 
count,  ^out-crowd,  otitcull,  outeye,  outferret,  out- 
get,  out-hurl,  out-hew,  outlaunch,  -\outlength,  out- 
lengthen,  outmark,  ^  out -open,  outpress,  -\  otttpry, 
outquaff,  outshake,  oiitshape,  outshower,  outmatch, 
otttspue,  outspurn,  outsquat,  f  out-thring,  out- 
vaunt,  out-waste,  otitiveed,  outivrench.  Also  some 
exemplified  only  in  pa.pple.:  out-beat,  -\out-brede, 
•\out-carve,  outgather,  \out-gnaw,  out-hire,  out- 
lance,  outreave,  outspilL 

1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros  $  Psyche  Feb.  xxiii,  And  Zeus 
..*outban'd  From  heaven  whoever  should  that  word  mis- 
call. 1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  x.  63  Which  to  *outbarre.. 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mound.  1637  DRAYTON 
Agincourt,  etc.  57  There  hang  his  eyes  *out  beaten  with 
a  mall.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  iv.  xx.  557  That  they 
may  blot  and  *out-bolt,  set  up  and  pull  down  Magistracy. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2615  (Ashm.)  Now  ere  ^e  baners  *out 
bred  \Dnbl.  oute  brade].  1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838) 
III.  330  The  fancy  *out-bustled  the  pure  intuitive  imagina- 
tion. ?<ri430  LYDG.  St.  Giles  294  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  374  Doorys  tweyne  By  craft  *out  corve.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1830)  xxv.  257  O  gode  cristene  man..scholde 
ouercomen  &  *out  chacen  a  M.  cursede  mys  beleevynge 
men.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  FP  vj,  So  great 
a  number,  Whose  folly  from  them  outchaseth  Gods  grace. 
c  13I5  SHOREHAM  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  33/893  For  repent- 
aunce  onde}?  J>e  hel,  And  schreft  hyt  mot  *out  croude  Al 
clene.  1594  CARKW  Tasso(iSBi)  99  And  mongst  you  ten  *out- 
cull,  as  likes  him  best.  1855  BROWNING  Old  Pict.  Florence 
xxv,  How  a  captive  might  be  *out -ferreted.  1588  Misfort. 
Arthur  \,  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsiey  IV.  338  With  duskish  dens 
*out-gnawn  in  gulfs  below.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  i.  3  When 
Justice  was  not  for  most  meed  "out-hyred.  1500  —  Muiopot. 
82  Two  deadly  weapons  fixt  he  bore,  Strongly  *outlaunced 
towards  either  side.  1504  KYD  Cornelia  i.  i.  31  Guiltles 
blood  by  brothers  hands  *out-lanched.  1849  MRS.  BROWNING 
Grk.  Chr.  Poets  36  Outlaunch  thee,  Soul,  upon  the  sether. 
1592  GREENE  Groatsw.  Wit,  '  Deceiving  World,  that  with 


igthening  of  his  electorial  pow 
Mag,  IV.  131/1  A  red  coat  against  green  ground  would 
*outmark  a  soldier  to  a  foe  rifleman,  c  1440  LYDG.  Nightin- 
gale Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  21/156  Withouten  felawe  j  gan  the 
wyne  *outpresse.  1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881) 
58  That  durst  not  yet  her  home-bred  nest  *out-prie.  1647 
R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  170  Or  then  *out-quaffe  those  cups 
Laufella  takes,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  32  In  the  i 
sail  be  *outreft  \eripiar\  fra  fandynge.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXIX.  323  Clear  their  silvery  notes  *outshaking,  The  sleigh 
bells  are  ringing.  1899  T.  HARDY  Poems t  Immortality  6 
And  still  his  soul  *outshaped.  .Its  life  in  theirs.  1647  H. 
MORE  Song  o/ Soul  i.  i.  Ix,  And  raging  raptures  do  his  soul 
*outsnatch.  1880  W.  WATSON  Princess  Quest  (1892)  73  The 
hope  that  filled  youth's  beaker  to  the  brim  The  tremulous 
hand  of  age  had  long  *outspilled.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of 
Soul  in.  in.  xxvi,  All  drink  from  hence,  That  . .  poyson  do 
*outspue.  1601  BRETON  Blessed  Weeper  (187$)  n  When 
my  deere  Lord  sayd  not,  ..  get  thee  hence,  or  like  a  dogge 
*outspurne  mee.  1558  PHAER  &neid\\\.  U  iv,  The  greatest 
sort  with  slinges,  their  plummet  lompes  of  lead  *outsquats, 
c  1500  Lancelot  65  The  byrdls  thar  mychty  voce  *out  throng, 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  139  Of  that  foole  who  . . 
all  *outwasteth  by  immoderate  expence.  1590  SPENSER  F. 
Q.  H.  iv.  35  The  sparks  soone  quench,  the  springing  seed 
*outweed.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  II.  583  He  strains 
t'  *outwrench  the  weapon. 

b.  With  the  force  of  *  completely,  thoroughly ', 
'  to  a  finish ' ;  as  OUTASK  (q.  v.) ;  also  out-bake, 
out-bathe,  out-dry,  out-end^  out-hear,  out-play,  out' 
tear,  out-tire.  (Some  only  in  pa.  pple.) 
Some  of  these  directly  render  L.  verbs  in  ex-,  e-. 
By  Wyclif  the  ex-  of  L.  vbs.  is  often  rendered  more  fully 
\>yfull  out,  e.  g.  exultnre  full  out  glad,  full  out  joy ;  exordre 
full  out  pray,  exguaerere  full  out  seek,  exardescere  to  wax 
full  out  tend.  Modern  editors  have  sometimes  hyphened 
out  to  the  vb.,  making  compound  vbs,  out-glad,  out-joy,  etc. 
1382  WYCLIF  I  so.  xlviii.  10,  I  haue  *out  bake  thee,  but  not 
as  siluer.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Ve^rg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  209 
The salutiferus water. .wherin  being *owte bathed  heshowlde 
obteyne  his  purpose.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xlii.  15  Alle  the 
burioimyng  of  hem  I  shall*out  drien  [Vulg.  exiccabo],  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxix.  14  *Out-ended  [L.  extertninavit}  it  bare 
of  wode  swa.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xli.  17,  I  the  Lord  shal  *out 
heren  hem  [Vulg.  exandiam\  1864  SKEAT  UhlandsPoews 
220  The  jest  is  now  *out-played.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  lxxvii[i]. 
40  Hou  ofte  sithis  thei  *out  terreden  hym  in  desert  [Vulg. 
exacerbaverunt}.  1796  Plain  Sense  (ed.  2)  I.  125  His 
obstinacy  might  *out-tire  that  of  his  father's. 
16.  Forming  transitive  verbs  with  the  sense,  '  to 


OUT-. 

put  or  drive  out  by  means  of  the  action  expressed 
in  the  simple  vb.  (cf.  bow  on/,  crowd  out,  hiss  out, 
etc. :  see  OUT  adv.  i  h) ;  as  outaioe,  outfeed,  out- 
gloom,  out-hiss,  ontjeer,  outjest.  All  nonce-wds. 

1889  W.S.  \\i-vm  Nrw  Pilgrimage,  Sancho  Saachei,  With 
a  solemn  grief  "oulawing  the  brute  laughter  of  their  eyes. 
1890  J.  PUI.SFORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  I.  318  It  is  '  the  Bread 
of  God ', . .  It  "outfeeds  corruption,  disease  and  death.  1748 
•Out-gloom  [see  OUT-BLUSTER  ij.  1613  HEAUM.  &  KL. 
Captain  Prol.,  For  ye  may  When  this  is  hist  to  ashes,  have 
;i  I'l.iy,  Ami  here,  to  "out-hiss  this.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE 
Snaks.  Char,  v.  129  His  professing 'friend  '  "out -jeers  him 
from  drowning.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  i.  16  The  Foole, 
who  labours  to  *out-iest  His  heart-strooke  iniuries. 

II.  Compound  verbs  in  out-,  with  the  trans, 
force  of  exceeding  or  going  beyond  some  thing  or 
person  in  some  action.  *  Formed  on  verbs. 

17.  To  pass  beyond,  exceed  (a  defined  point, 
a  limit  in  space,  time,  degree,  etc.),  by  or  in  the 
action  expressed  by  the  simple  vb. ;  as  OUTASK  (2), 

OUTDWELL,  OUTFLOUBISH,  OUTGROW  (2),  OUTLAST 

(2),  OUTPASB,  OUTRUN,  etc.;  a\soout-/east, -journey, 
-skip,  -sport,  -study,  -task,  -tower,  etc. 

1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  I.  n.  xv.  (R.),  He  ..  hath  "out- 
feasted  Anthony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury.  1889  Univ.  Rev. 
Nov.  437  Whose  dreams  "out-journey  Sirius  nor  tire.  1603 
B.  JONSON  Sejtiniis  11.  ii,  Thou  lost  thyselfe  . .  when  thou 
thought's!  Thou  could'st  "out-skip  my  vengeance :  or  out- 
starul  The  power  I  had  to  crush  thee  into  ayre.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.u.\\\.  3  Let's  teach  our  setues  that  Honourable  stop.  Not 
to  "out-sport  discretion.  1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  24  Some 
also,  of  very  feeble  and  crasie  constitutions  in  their  child* 
hood,  have  "out-studied  their  distempers.  1868  Pall MallG. 


upwards  and  "out-tow'rs  the  sigl 
18.  To  surpass, excel  or  outdo  (a  person, etc.)  in  the 
action  of  the  simple  vb.  In  this  sense  out-  may  be 
prefixed  to  almost  any  intr.  vb.  of  action  or  state, 
and  to  many  trans,  vbs.  used  absolutely ;  so  that  the 
number  of  these  compounds  is  without  limit.  Ex- 
amples arc:  OUTBAWL,  OUTBID, OUTBBAO,  OUTDO, 
OUTGO,  OUTLIVE,  OUTPBOFFEB,  OUTRIDE,  OUTBUN, 
OUTSHINE,  etc. ;  also  outbang,  -banter,  -oar*,  -beg, 
-bleat,  -blunder,  -boil,  -box,  -breed,  -brew,  -bribe, 
-bury,  -caper,  -carol,  -chat,  -chatter,  -chide,  -clamour, 
-club,  -comply,  -cook,  -crash,  -craunck,  -crawl, 
-crow,  -curl,  -curse,  -darkle,  -din,  -dine,  -diplo- 
matise, -dissemble,  -dive,-drudge,  -equivocate,  -fawn, 
-feast,  -flaunt,  -gastronomize,  -grin,  -groan,  -grunt, 
-hammer,  -hasten,  -lament,  -lighten,  -limn,  -linger, 
-mount,  -peal,  -pipe,  -pity,  -plod,  -populate,  -praise, 
•preen,  -procrastine,  -prosper,  -quibble,  -quote,  -rap, 
-redden,  -rime,  -rove,  -scream,  -shout,  -shriek,  -sigh, 
-slander,  -snore,  -speculate,  -squall,  -squeal,  -sting, 
-strut,  -sulk,  -swim,  -swindle-  -testify,  -threaten, 
-throb,  -tinkle,  -triple,  -tyrannize,  -usure,  -vapour, 
-vary,  -vociferate,  -wait,  -wake,  -waltz,  -warble, 
-whine,  -whip,  -whirl,  -whore,  -wile,  -wish,  etc. 

1651  DAVENANT  Gondikert  ill.  v.  13  Where  she  "outbeg'd 
the  tardy  begging  Thief.  1645  J.  BOND  Job  in  West  31  The 
Lusts  of  those  strangers . .  did  often  "out-boyle . .  the  scalding 
waters  of  the  Bath.  1861  Athenaum  i  Nov.  555  Who  could 
out-walk,  out-leap,  "out-box,  out-fish  every  competitor.  1743 
Land.  4-  Country  Brna.  tv.  (ed.  2)  286  She  thought  none 
could  "put-brew  her.  1783  BLAIR  Rhet.  xxviii.  II.  94  If 
Oppianicus  had  given  money  to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had 
_outbribed  him.  <Ji7«3  BVROM  Descr.  Bean's  HcadCR.), 
tor  sometimes  at  a  ball  The  beau  show'd  his  parts,  "out- 
caper'd  'em  all.  1651  BROME  City  Wit  i.  i.  Wks,  1873  I.  283 
he  that  will.. *out-chat  fifteen  Midwives.  1798  mSfirit 
Pui.Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  259,  I  "out-chattered  the  lawyers  at 
Edinburgh.  1871  SWINBURNE  Songs  ttf.  Sunrise  Prelude 
108  "Outchide  the  north  wind  if  it  chid.  1769  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  (1774)  IV.  280, 1  believe  I  could  now'outcrawlasnail. 


"out-cursed  me.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xiv.  (1852)  200  A  hue 
which  "outdarkles  The  deeps  where  they  shine.  1848 
fraser's  Mag.  XXXVII.  389  We  were  as  much  out-gastro- 
jomised  as  "out-diplomatised  by  the  French.  1660  N.  TNGELO 
B  ntirolio  $_  Urania  l.  (1682)  136  The  Plowman  strives  to 


Sfect.  No.  173  PI  An  Ambition  ..of  "Out-grinning  one 
another.  1810  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIX.  51 
features  that  outgrin  Le  Brun's  Passions.  1899  SWINBURNE 


Rosamund  in.  45  Thine  eyes  "outlightcn  all  the  stars.    1665 
I.LANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  xvii.  104  'Twas  never  an  heresie  to 

nnt-liiTin     Aiull^a        _o*o     t> _     D  • 


"out-limn  Apelles.  1888  FROWNING  Ring  I,  Bk.  XI.  1588 
<Jne  will  be  found  "outlingering  the  rest.  i6oj  MARSTON 
Antoiiias  /?,;•.  H-.  v,  I  scorn't  that  any  wretched  should 
rvive,  'Outmounting  me  in  that  superlative.  i8a4  Miss 
MITFORD  I'Mafc  Ser.  n.(i86j)  379  "Out-piping  thenightin- 

:ale!  '"..""  own  month  of  May.    1879  HOWELLS  L,  Aroo- 

slixrtt  vm.  84  In  every  little  village  there  is  some  girl  who 

^s  how  to  "outpreen  all  the  others.      1842  S.  LOVER 

Handy  Andy  xxv.   218    It  was  the  bully  joker  . .  who  .. 

outqmbbled  the  agent  about  the  oath  of  allegiance.  1856 
LEVER  Marlins  of  Cro'  M.  203  To  out-talk  him,  "out- 
quote,  and  out-anecdote  him.  185*  TENNYSON  Ode  Dk. 
Wellington  viii,  Glossy  purples,  which  "outredden  All  volup- 
tuous garden. roses.  1530  PALSI-.H.  650/1,  I  "outryme,  je 
onltre  rysme.  c  1718  POPE  Let.  Wks.  1751  VIII.  316  They 
will  out.rhyme  all  Katon  and  Westminster.  1851  Fraicr'i 
Jtaf.  XHV.  448  Each  trying  to  "outscream,  outroar,  out- 
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bellow  and  outblasphemc  his  neighbour.  1831  MOTHFRWEI.I. 
ftf*5  <rmtat  la  Wind,  Go,  tear  each  fluttering  rag  away, 
"Outshriek  the  mariner,  a  1616  BEAI  M.  ^  Fi..  SanX) 
Lady  it.  11,  He  'out.snores  the  poet.  1751  YOUNG  Brothers 
v.  i,  Demetrius'  sigh  "outstings  the  dart  of  death. 


AU.V.  471  custom  'out-tyrannizes  absolutism.  1735  POPE 
t>°"n*  Sat.  II.  38  "Outusurc  Jews,  or  Irishmen  outswear.  1609 
B.  JONSON  S,l.  Worn.  iv.  ii,  He'll  watch  this  seennight  but 

II  nave  you;  hell  "outwait  a  Serjeant  for  you.  \6yt-Nnu 
Inn  L  i,  And  now  I  can  "out  wake  the  nightingale,  Out-watch 
an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  \  216 
To  see  thy  wheel  Of  ceaseless  change  "oulwhirl'd  in  human 
life.  1738  POPF.  htil.  Sat.  i.  116  Ye  Gods  I  shall  Gibber's 
Son,  without  rebuke,  Swear  like  a  Lord,  or  Rich  'out- 
whore  a  Duke,  a  1657  "Outwish  [see  OUTCLAD). 

D.  To  get  the  better  of,  overpower,  defeat,  beat, 
in  some  reciprocal  action  or  contest;  as  OUT- 
BALANCE, OUTBRAVE,  OUTJOCKIY,  OUTMATCH,  OUT- 
RIVAL ;  also  outbargain,  -batter,  -blackguard,  -bless, 
-brawl,  -cheat,  -compete,  -complement,  -huff,  -mate, 
-strive,  -tease,  etc. 

1834  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Helen  xix,  The  two  parties  . . 
try  to  outwit  or  "outbargain  each  other.  1813  wi  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXII.  523  Oldham  could  "out-black- 


foreigners.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xxm.  clxxxi,  He.', 
gently  strove  Her  Sorrow's  Fullness  to  "out-compliment. 
1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  11.  i,  111  try  to  "out-huff  him. 
a  1851  JOANNA  BAILLIE  (Annandale),  Since  the  pride  of  your 
heart  so  far  "outmates  its  generosity.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss. 
I.  18  All  the  rest  that  austere  death  "outstrove. .. safe  anchor 'd 
are.  1898  Westm.  Gat.  24  Feb.  2/3  While  giant  Titans  all 
the  rest  outstrove  With  praises  of  the  New  Hyperion.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  197  The  sex  may  thank 
themselves  for  teaching  me  to  "out-tease  them. 

c.  To  overcome  or  defeat  by  the  action  ex- 
presssd  by  the  simple  verb;  v&out-bafflc, -blur, -buzz, 
-cavil,  -flout,  -scorn,  -war. 

1658  W.  BURTON  /tin.  Anton.  128  A  bold  man,  that  "out 
baffled  the  then  Proprietor  here.  1669  Addr.  hofefulyng. 
Gentry  Eng.  7  We  have  no  copy  left  so  foul,  which  too  in- 
geniously transcribing  vice  do's  not  every  day  "out-blur. 
1880  TENNYSON  Columbus  120  The  flies  at  home,  that  ever 
swarm  about  And.  .murmur  down  Truth  in  the  distance — 
these  "outbuzz'd  me.  1614  JACKSON  Creed  ill.  xxv.  §  i  As 
if  he  meant  to  "outflout  the  Apostle  for  prohibiting  all 
besides .. Christ  lesus.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  i.  10  To  "out- 
scorn  The  to-and-fro-cpnflicting  wind  and  rain.  1548  UDALL 
Erasm.  Par,  Luke  xxiv.  ioob,  By  these  captaines  shall  he 
"outwarre  &  subdue  all  the  uniuersall  kyngdotnes  of  >• 
worldc.  liii  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  XI.  xii.  §  138.  704  They 
desire.. not  to  seeme  by  sitting  still  ..  to  haue  beene  out- 
warred,  though  ouer-warred. 

19.  To  exceed  or  do  more  than  is  expressed  by 
the  simple  vb. :   as  out-Atlas  to  load  more  than 
Atlas,  out-beggar  to  more  than  beggar;   so  out- 
calvinize,   out-pay,    out-please,    out-practise,  out- 
ravish,  out-realize,  out-resent,  etc. 

1603  DEKKER  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  21  If  you  should  bear 
all  the  wrongs,  you  would  be  "oul-Allassed.  18x0  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  ll.  xxiii,  O  1  it  "out-beggars  all  I  lost  1  1830 
Edin.  Rev.  L.  336  The  absolute  decree.,  is  here  far  "out- 
calvinised.  1733  BUDGELL  Bee  IV.  519  Half  a  Crown  *out- 
pays  his  Sweats  worth.  1618  T.  ADAMS  Faith's  Encouragem. 
Wks.  1862  II.  203  Having  a  little  fed  bis  eye  with  that, 
"outpleaseth  him  with  a  sapphire.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Law 
xiii.  (1700)  74  Unless  we  would  say.  that  he  "out-practis'd 
what  he  taught,  c  14*5  St.  Mary  ofOirnies  u.  x.  in  Anglia 
VIII.  176/46  While  she  so  "oute-rauisshed  was  angwysshed 
wib  houge  desyre.  1806  A.  KNOX  Rent.  I.  r4  St.  Paul  "out- 
realized  this  far.  a  1718  PBNN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  1.  900 
Some  People  have  "out-resented  their  Wrong  so  far. 
**  Formed  on  adjectives. 

20.  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  the  quality  expressed 
by  the  adj.;  as  out-active,  -black,  -grave,  -guttural, 
-infinite,   -subtle,   -swift.    See   also  out-old,  out- 
royal,  in  23. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies.  London  ll.  (1662)  191  No  wonder  if 
the  Younger  "out-active  those  who  are  more  ancient.  1655  — 
Ch.  Hist.  in.  ii.  §  i  Seeing  his  ink  "out-black 'd  with  her  ex- 
pression. 1645  —Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  55  Fools  .. 
endeavouring  to  "out-infinite  God's  kindness  with  their 
cruelty.  1619  FLETCHER  ;!/.  Thomas  iv.  ii,  The  Devil  I  think 
Cannot  "out-subtile  thee.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iii. 
i.  Vocation  855  Thou  that.  ."Out-swifted  Arrows,  and  out- 
went the  Winde.  a  1618  —  Spectacles  xxv,  Worldly  Pleasures, 
vain  Delights,  Far  out-swift  far  sudden  flights,  Waters, 
Arrowes,  and  the  Windes. 

***  Formed  on  substantives. 

21.  On  names  of  qualities,  actions,  or  objects : 
To  exceed  in  the  quality  or  action,  or  in  reference 
to  the  thing,  expressed  by  the  sb. ;  as  OUTFOOT, 

OUTLUNO,    OUTLUSTBE,    OUTNUMBER,    OUTRANGE, 

etc.,  q.  v. ;  also  out-age  to  exceed  in  age ;  out-bowl, 
out-tap,  to  excel  at  the  bowl  or  tap,  i.  e.  in  drink- 
ing ;  so  out-anecdote,  -Billingsgate,  -billow,  -bubble, 
-colour,  -compass,  -confidence,  -course,  -cricket, 
-crown,  -duty,  -faith,  -fame,  -feat,  -figure,  -flavour, 
-girth,  -glory,  -gorget,  -grain,  -horror,  -hymn,  -im- 
pudence, -letter,  -light,  -lip,  -long-wont,  -  mantle, 
-marvel, -metaphor, -million, -miracle, -na nte,-nit 'k, 
-night,  -ochre,  -passion,  -poison,  -poll,  -pomp,  -price, 
-privilege,  -prodigy,  -purple,  -purse,  -rate,  -rhetoric, 


OUT-. 

-romance,  -savour,  scent,  -seit/eitce,  -stilt,  -sonnet 
-sound,  -sphere,  -splendour,  -stale,  -stall,  -state, 
-stature,  -storm,  -sum,  -superstition,  -syllable, 
-table,  -talent,  -taste,  -throat,  -tint,  -title,  -tone, 
-tongue,  -trap,  -tun,  -tune,  -venom,  -vigil,  -wealth, 
-weapon,  -woe,  -word,  -worth,  etc. 


Bud* 

ifea  IIKKKEE  &  MASSINGER  Virr~. 'Mart.  n.  i,  When  I  was 
a  pagan. .  I  durM  out-drink  *  lord  |  but  your  Christian  lordi 
"put^bowl  me.  1605  BACON  Ado.  Learn,  i.  i.  |  3  Lot  it 
should  make  it  swell  or  •out-compasi  itself,  tin  Nmt. 
Observer  j4  Oct.  558/2  A  Parsee  team  to  •outcncliet  an 
English  eleven  !  1655  H.  VAUCHAN  Silex  Scint.  ll.  Favour, 
O  let  go  star  compare  with  Ihee  1  Nor  any  herb  "out-duty 
me  I  1650  FULLER  I'isgah  n.  iv.  109  That  good  Centurion ; 
who  though  a  Gentile  "outfaithed  Israel  itself.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  iv.  u.  i  2!  (1634)  485  Those  two  great  captain., 
whom  Alexander  sought  by  all  means  to  "out.famc.  1648 
J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  in.  It  (D.),  She  blushed  mote  than 
they,  and  of  their  own  Shame  made  them  all  asham'd,  to  see 
how  far  It  was  output-pled  and  "outgrain'd  by  Her.  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  Last  Obseruator  in  Coll.  1'otnu  (1705)  101  And 
II  by  far  "outhymn  the  fam'd  de  Foe.  1836-48  II.  D.  WALSH 
Aristofh.,  Knights  iv.  i,  Confound  it,  I  shall  be  "out- 
impudenced.  1837  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Li/tWjo) 
III.  71,  I  ..had  the  glory  of  "out-long-wording  both  parlies 
1784  COWPER  Task  v.  680  With  poetic  trappings  grace 
thy  prose  Till  it  "outmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse.  1814 
CARY  Dante  (Chandos)  304  And  every  sparkle  shivering 
to  new  blaze,  In  number  did  "outmillion  the  account,  a  1611 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trar.  v.  iv,  Thou  hast.. found  out 
one  to  "out-name  thy  other  faults.  1*67  Dicav  KMra.  iv. 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XV.  60,  I  took  my  time  i'  th'  niclc,  but  she 
outnick'd  me.  1506  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  23,  I  would 
out-night  you  did  no  body  come.  1048  J.  BEAUMONT 
Psyche  XI.  ccxxiii,  A  Stink  "Outpois'ning  all  the  Bane 
of  Thcssaly  I  1705  M.  HENRY  Wks.  (1835)  I.  87  If  the 
honour  of  temperance  were  to  be  carried  by  the  major  vote . . 
the  sober  would  be  "out-polled.  i6»  J.  DAVIES  Mute's 
Sacrifice  (1878)  44  Their  Vertues  price,  that  doth  "out- 
price  the  Vice,  though  more  it  be.  1616  Marine  Records  E. 


fictions  of  (etc.).  l6ji  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry 
iv.  ii.  song.  Yet  this  'out-savours  wine,— and  this,  perfume. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  IL  65  The  stench  of  his  hypocnsie  'out- 
sented  all  the  smell  of  his  burnt  offerings,  a  1667  COWLRY 
Poet.  Rev.  Wks.  1711  III.  46  Where  every  Tongue's  the 
Clapper  of  a  Mill,  And  can  "out-sound  Homer's  Gradivus. 
1870  E.  H.  PEMBER  Tragedy  of  Lesbos  iv.  73  How  very  far 
she  doth  *outstature  me.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvtnal  90 
"Out-storme  a  tempest.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  u.  80 
The prisoners  of  that  fatal  day  "out-summ'd  Their  conquerors! 
a  1601  FULLER  Worthies,  Line.  II.  (1662)  54  Women  "out. 
superstition  Men.  Ibid.,  Warwick  ill.  (1662)  1x9  This  Nation 
hankered  after  the  Name  of  Plantagenet,  which.. did  "out- 
syllable  Tutharin  the  Mouths.  iM  Sporting  Mag.  XXVII. 
186  To  "out-tap  his  competitor,  and  drink  his  neighbours 
into  an  opinion  of  his  sobriety.  1765  GOLDSM.  Ess.  vi.  Wks. 
(1881)  302/2  Calvert's  butt  "outtastes  Champagne.  1593 
NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  50  They  "out-throate  me,  and  put 
mee  downe  I  cannot  be  heard.  1611  SHAKS.  ( yml>.  in.  iv.  37 
Whose  tongue  "Out-venomes  all  the  Wormesof  Nyle.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Kent  ll.  (1662)  67  The  tender  care  of  King 
Charles  did  "out-vigil  their  watchfullne&s.  1659  GAUDEN 
Tears  Ch.  u.  xxxi.  253  When  they  did  so  much  out-wit  and 
"out- wealth  us  !  i6oa  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  u.  iii,  Let 
none  "out-woe  me  :  mine's  Hurculean  woe.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen. 
VIII,  l.  i.  123  A  Beggers  booke  "Out-worths  a  Nobles  blood. 
22.  On  names  of  persons, actors,  agents:  Toexcel, 
surpass,  or  outdo  in  executing  the  office,  or  acting 
the  part  characteristic  of  the  person  or  agent  in 
question;  as  OUTFOOL,  OUTGENERAL,  OUTKSAVB, 
etc. ;  also  out-admiral,  -captain,  -devil,  -epicure, 
-friend,  -king,  -lord,  -paragon,  -paramour,  -queen, 
•rebel,  -rogue,  -tailor,  -victor,  -woman,  -zany,  etc. 

1889  H.  D.  TDAILL  Strafford  ii.  18  He  returned,  out- 
generalled  and  "outadmiralled.  1883  Contemf.  Rev.  SepC 
371  A  determination  not  to  let  myself  be  out-stared  or  'out- 
devilled  by  him.  1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  25  You 
shall  observe  them  to  "out-Epicure  the  foole  in  the  GospelL 
1615  TOMKIS  AUmmatar  n.  vii.  in  Hazl.  Dxttley  XI.  348 
She  cannot  outlove  me,  nor  you  "outfriend  me.  1749  HILL 
Merofe  i.  iii.  17  Courage,  self-sustain'd,  "Out-lords  Succes- 
sion's Phlegm— and  needs  no  Ancestors.  1889  Academy 
8  June  392/3  A  hero  who  •outparagora  the  Admirable 
Cnchlon.  i6oj  SHAKS.  Learm.  iv.  94  Wine  lou'd  I  deerely, 
dice  dcerly;  and  in  Woman,  "out-rarampur'd  the  Turkc. 
1839  BAILEY  FestHS  xiv.  (1852)  182  We  still,  one  hour,  our 
royalty  retain,  To  "out-queen  all  in  kindness  and  in  care. 
1864  Sal.  Rev.  13  Aug.  220/2  Who  alone  in  Europe  have  the 
subtlety  and  craft  to  "outrogue  and  outwit  them.  1817 
Westm.  Rev.  VII.  378  Unless,  indeed,  some  king  Brummel 
..should  "out-tailor  him  in  power.  1876  TEKKYSON  Q. 
Mary  lit.  i,  She  could  not  be  unmann'd— no,  nor  "out- 
woman'd !  1616  B.  JONSON  Efigr.  cxxix,  Thou  dost  "oul- 
zany  Cokely,  Pod;  nay,  Cue:  And  thine  owne  Coriat  toot 

23.  a.  In  most  of  the  groups  iS-n,  the  com- 
pound vb.  in  put-  may  be  cognate  with  the  object, 
being  formed  either  on  the  simple  verb  belonging 
to  the  object,  or  directly  on  the  object  itself,  usually 
unchanged,  but  sometimes  with  a  verbal  ending 
(e.g.  -i&).  The  object  may  be  a  person  or  a 
thing,  and  the  sense  is  '  to  outdo  the  agent  in  hi 
own  sphere  or  work  ',  or  '  to  exceed  or  surpass  the 
action,  quality,  or  other  thing '.  Our  earliest  ex- 
amples of  this  are  from  Snnksperc,  who  has 
'out-frowne  Fortune's  frowne',  and  -out  villaimi 
villanie ' ;  it  ii  rare  in  the  I7thc.,  but  greatly  a*e<l 


OUT-. 

in  the  igth,  when  also  those  formed  on  adjs.  appear. 
Thus,  formeil  on  vbs.,  to  out-cook  all  cookery,  out- 
beg  a  beggar,  out-blunder  former  blunders ;  out- 
coinpete  competition  or  competitors,  out-rival  a  rival 
or  rivalry '.  From  adjs.,  to  out-old  the  old,  out- 
royal  royalty.  P'rom  sbs.,  to  oul-ambusli  ambushes, 
out-balderdash  balderdash,  out-blarney  blarney, 
out-calvinize  Calvinism,  out-faminize  famine ,  out- 
fiction  fiction,  out-horror  all  horrors ;  o^tt-b^shop 
the  bishop,  out-devil  the  devil,  out-jingo  the  Jingo, 
out-saint  the  saint,  out-usure  the  usrirer.  A  few 
examples  are  added  in  chronological  order  to  show 
the  development  of  this  usage. 

"593  [see  OUTPKAV].  1601  [see  OUT-VILLAIN].  1605  [see 
OUT-FROWN].  (All  in  Shakspere.)  i_6ia  J.  DAVIES  Muse's 
Sacrif.^(i8j%)  63  So  hath  a  Painter  licence  too,  to  paint  A 
Saint-like  face,  till  it  the  Saint  out  saint.  1647  CLARENDON 
Contempt.  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  452  We  may  be  weary  of  rebellion, 
because  other  men  have  out-rebelled  us.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1811)  I.  500  (D.)  He  out-equivocated  their  equi- 
vocation. 1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connect.  71  My  answer 
is,  that  those  Puritans  were  weak  men  in  Old  England,  and 
strong  in  New  England,  where  they  out-pop_'d  the  Pope, 
out-klng'd  the  King,  and  out-bishop'd  the  Bishops.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vii.  ix.  p  4  He  must  have  out-devilled  the 
devil.  1828  Examiner  790/2  Here  was  balderdash  out- 
balderdashed.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  (1851)  74  We  out- 
horror  horror.  1844  THACKERAY  Alay  Gatnbols  Wks.  1900 
XIII.  439  Mr.  Turner. .has  out-prodigied  almost  all  former 
prodigies.  1876  L.  STEPHEN  }Iist.  Kng.  Tfi.  iSM  C.  I.  114 
An  attempt  to  out-infidel  the  infidel.  1877  TENNYSON 
Harotd  in.  i,  Thy  patriot  passion. .  Out-passion 'd  his  !  1884 
—  Beckct  Prol..  A  oeg^gar  on  horseback,  with  the  retinue  of 
three  kings  behind  him,  outroyalling  royalty.  1885  rait 
Mall  G.  20  June  1/2  When  each  dame's  object  in  life  was 
to  out-chignon  the  chignon  of  her  neighbour.  1886  Homilet. 
Rev.  (U.  S.)  Jan.  13  They  propose  to  out-old  the  old,  by 
going  back  to  the  early  Greek  theology.  1892  Sat.  Rev. 
6  Feb.  165/1  Out-criticking  the  critics.  1892  Black  #  White 
i  Oct.  392/2  One  of  the  strangest  instances  extant  of  fact 
out-fictionmg  fiction. 

b.  Hence  esp.  with  proper  names  of  persons, 
nations,  sects,  etc.,  in  the  sense  of  '  to  outdo  the 
person,  etc.,  in  question  in  his  special  attribute'. 
The  classical  example  is  Shakspere's  OuT-HEHOD 
Herod;  a  few  instances  are  found  in  the  lyth  c., 
esp.  in  Fuller,  and  in  the  l8th  c.  in  Swift ;  but  the 
vast  development  of  this,  as  of  so  many  other 
Shaksperian  usages,  belongs  to  the  igth  c.,  in 
which  such  expressions  have  been  used  almost 
without  limit.  Examples  UK  out- Achitophel,  -Alex- 
ander, -Bentlfy,  -Boniface,  -Homier,  -Brutus, 
-Darwin,  -Milton,  -Mormon,  -Nero,  -Ottoman, 
•  Quixote,  -Slernhold,  -Timon,  -Toby,  -Trollope, 
-Turk,  -Zola,  etc.;  and,  with  verbal  ending,  out- 
Calvinize,  -Germanize,  -Gothawize,  -Hobbesize, 
-Pantagmelize,  etc.  A  few  examples  follow  in 
chronological  order  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the 
usage. 

1602  [see  OUT-HEROD].  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  l.  vii.  21 
Hushi  the  Archite,  who  out-achitophelled  Achitophell  in  his 
policy.  1655  —  Ch.  Hist.  vin.  ii.  §  24  Herein,  Morgan  Out- 
Itonnered  even  Bonner  himself.  1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke 
Wks.  1875  IV.  12  [He  might]  out-boniface  an  Humble 
Moderator,  c  1729  SWIFT  Verses  on  Sir  K.  Blackmore, 
Sternhold  himself  he  out-Sternholded.  1737  Common  Sense 
I.  309  Even  to  out-bentley  Bentley.  1800  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pin- 
dar) P.  S.  Wks.  1812  IV.  338  In  his  accoutrements  out- 
Alexandering  Alexander.  1826  Q.  Rev.  XXXIII.  317  The 
following  trait  even  out-tobies  Uncle  Toby.  1827  LADY 
GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  438  We  shall  out-Turk  the  Turks. 
1829  BENTHAM  Justice  q  Cod.  Petit.  141  Gotham  itself  would 
find  itself  here  out-Gothamised.  1833  MACAULAY  Ess., 
H.  Walpole  (1887)  281  When  he  talked  misanthropy,  he 
out-Timoned  Timon.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i. 
(1873)  3  He  ..  out-Miltons  Milton  in  artifice  of  style.  1886 
Referee  21  Feb.  7/4  If  the  Provost-Marshall  has.  .out-Neroed 
Nero.  1887  Longm.  Mag.  Nov.  24, 1  came  across  a  peculiar 
people  who  in  many  respects  out-mormon  Mormons.  1887 
Lit.  World  (U.  S.)  23  July  229/3  Depicted  with  a  realism 
which  out-Zolas  Zola. 

intr.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Essex  i.  (1662)  334  He  hath 
out-Alciated  therein,  in  some  mens  judgement. 

III.  Compound  vbs.  in  out-  otherwise  formed. 

f  24.  Out-  expressing  the  notion  of  '  taking  out 
from  the  condition  in  which  it  is',  'undoing', 
hence  =  ««- ;  as  outhele  to  uncover,  outsheath 
to  unsheath,  outthrive  to  cease  to  thrive. 

a  1300  £.  E.  Psalter  xxxvi.  14  Swerde  out-schebed  sinne 
doande.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxiv.  3  Outhell  J>e  swerd 
&  louk  agayns  bairn  bat  folus  me.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  28  And  than  he  outthryveth  Fro  worldly  ioye. 

t  25.  With  out-  in  place  of  L.  ex-,  e-,  in  words 
f.  L. ;  as  outcorporate,  outsturb,  outvirtuate. 

1382  WYCLIF  Josh.  vii.  25  For  thow  has  disturblid  vs ;  out 
stourbe  [Vulg.  exlurtet]  thee  the  Lord  in  this  day.  1559 
MORWYNG  Eiionym.  Pref.,  Arnold  calleth  Exvirtuare  to 
outverteuat,  Excorf>ora.re  to  outcorporate. 

26.  Forming  vbs.  from  sbs.  with  various  senses ; 
as,  with  out  =•  out  of,  out-gauge,  to  throw  out 
of  gauge  or  proportion ;  out-heart,  to  put  out 
of  heart,  dishearten ;  out-patience,  to  put  out  of 
patience;  out-spirit,  to  put  out  of  spirits,  to 
dispirit ;  out-unole,  to  do  out  of  an  uncle  ;  so  to 
out-grandfather.  Also,  out-fluger,  to  open  out 
the  fingers  of  (the  hand) ;  outfolio,  to  drive 
out  with  folios  (cf.  16);  t°ut-nose,  to  put  out 
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the  nose  of;  foutpeople,  to  empty  (a  country)  of 
people,  to  carry  the  people  out  of.  All  nonce-wds. 
1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  189  The  pen  fell 
from  her  hand  *outfingered  in  loathing.  1847  WELLINGTON 
in  R.  C.  Winthrop  Return.  For.  Trav.  (1804)  16  These  huge 
Parliamentary  Reports,  .will  soon  *outfolio  us  out  of  our  i 
houses  and  homes.  1891  /'«//  Mall  G.  7  Dec.  3/1  Mr.  I 
Kipling  *out-gauged  whatever  he  touched.  1839  UAILEY  i 
J-'estits  xx .  (1852)  321  Mastering  all,  Save  one  thing  — love, 
and  that  *out-hearted  him.  1624  QUARLES  Job  Div.  Poems 
(1717)  155  That  done,  h'  enjoys  the  crown  of  all  his  labour, 
Could  he  but  once  *out-nose  his  right-hand  neighbour,  1892 
Harder  s  Mag.  Feb.  394/2  Thou  dost  *oulpattence  me  ! 
£•1550  CHEKE  Matt.  \.  n  Josias  begot  Jecnoni  and  his 
brethern  in  y  *outpeopling  of  y  contree  to  Babylon.  1643 
PH.  NYE  Serin,  in  Kerr  Covenants  fy  Covenanters  (1895) 
148  You  will  be  *outspirited  and  both  you  and  Your  cause 
slighted.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xiii.  86  This 
little  syren  is  in  a  fair  way  to  *out-uncle,  as  she  has  already 
out-grandfathered  us  both  ! 

Out- Achitophel :  see  OUT-  230. 

Out-a-ct,  v.  [Oui-  18.]  trans.  To  surpass 
i;i  acting  or  performing;  to  excel,  outdo. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  Aiv,  Demosthenes  might  here  his 
garbe  refine,  And  Cicero  out-act  his  Cateline.  1776  MRS. 
DELANV  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  211  Garrick  says  'She  so  much 
outacted  him  it  is  time  for  him  to  leave  the  stage '. 

Out-active,  -admiral,  -age,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outake,  -taken,  obs.  ft.  OUT-TAKE,  -TAKEN. 

t  Outa'lian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  nance-ivd.  [f.  OUT 
adv.,  after  Italian.]  Foreign  ;  a  foreigner. 

1667  DK.  NEWCASTLE  &  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  iv. 
i,  Or  else  they  are  no  Englishmen,  but  some  of  your  French 
Outalian  rogues.  ..I'll  keep  my  daughter  at  home  this  after- 
noon and  a  fig  for  all  these  Outalians. 

Out  and  out,  oirt-and-ou-t,  adv.  pkr.  (a. 

and  sb.).     [Cf.  OUT  adv.  70.]     Thoroughly,  com- 
pletely, entirely ;  downright. 

c\\v$Chron,  Eng.  828  (Ritson)  Tho  hevede  kyng  Knout 
Al  this  lond  out  and  out.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  690 
(739)  For  out  and  out  he  is  be  worjnest,  Saue  only  Kctor. 
14..  MS.  Rawlinson  C.  86  (Halliw.)  She  was  wyckyd  oute 
and  oute.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  264/1  Oute  and  oute;  vH 
halely.  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xxxv.  xxxii.  907  b,  There  was 
such  a  masse  of  gold  brought,  as  would  buy  all  the  Romanes 
out  and  out.  1807  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  14  If  I  chose 
to  sell  it  out  and  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  I  might  certainly  get 
^500  for  it.  1880  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Rebel  of  Family  II.  j 
xv,  She  is-  .the  cleverest  woman  I  know,  out  and  out. 

B.  adj.  Complete,  thorough -going,  unqualified,    i 
thorough-paced. 

1813  Europ.  Mag.  Sept.  266  HufFey  White  was,  in  the 
slang  language,  what  is  termed  a  complete  out-and-out  man ; 
no  species  of  robbery  came  amiss  to  him.  1831  Edin.  Rev. 
LIV.  232  We  are.  .not  among  the  out-and-out  admirers  of 
the.  .political  opinions  of  this  school.  1868  E.  YATES  Rock 
Ahead  u.  iv,  They're  the  out -and -ou  test  young  scamps. 
1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  I  remember  II.  ix.  163  He  was 
an  out-and-out  avowed  Republican. 

C.  sb.   (nonce  use).     Something  that  extends  or 
stretches  farther  and  farther  out. 

1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gifford  Led.  iv.  69  Nature  as  the 
object,  .is  a  boundless  out  and  out  of  objects,  a  boundless 
out  and  out  of  externalities. 

Hence  Out-and-out  v.}  to  knock  out,  exhaust. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  100  Two  or  three  buffers  were 
out  and  outed  by  the  hardness  of  the  ground. 

Out-and-ou'ter.  colloq.  or  slang,  [f.  prec. 
+  -ER !.]  A  thorough-going  person  or  thing; 
a  thorough  or  perfect  type  of  his  or  its  kind ;  an 
out-and-out  possessor  of  some  quality,  or  supporter 
of  some  cause  ;  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel ;  an 
out-and-out  lie ;  etc. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Out  and  outer,  a  person  of 
a  resolute  determined  spirit,  who  pursues  his  object  without 
regard  to  danger  or  difficulty  ;  also  an  incorrigible  depreda- 
tor, .possessed  of  neither  honour  nor   principle.      18x4   T. 
HOGG  Carnation  126  Pittman's  flower  . .  is  ..  quite  an  out- 
and-outer,  a  chefd'auvre  of  nature.    1831  Examiner  379/2 
How  can  you  look  me  in  the  face,  and  tell  such  an  out  and 
outer?     1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VIII.  31  He  declared  himself 
to  be  an  out-and-outer  for  the  ballot.     iSfia  THACKERAY 
Shabby  Genteel  iii,  Gad,  she  was  fine  then— an  out  and    i 
outer,  sir  !     1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xxviii,  What    j 
do  you  expect  will  happen  to  you  if  you  tell  such  out  and    j 
outers  as  that?      1890   '  R.   BOLDREWOOD'   Col.    Reformer 
(1801)  92  The  horse,  .was.  .a  great  beauty— ' a  regular  out-    j 
ana-outer'  was  the  expression. 

Outan,  outane,  obs.  forms  of  OUT-TAKEN. 

Outang,  short  for  ORANG-OUTANG. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Larna  D.  i.  (1879)  4  The  wild  beasts  of 
the  wood,  and  the  hairy  outangs. 

Out-a*rgue,  v.  [OuT-i8b.]  trans.  To  defeat 
or  get  the  better  of  in  argument. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  84  Out-argued,  out- 
talented.  1778  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  3  Apr.,  Though  we 
cannot  out-vote  them,  we  will  out-argue  them.  1809  SVD. 
SMITH  Methodism  Wks.  1854  I.  295  Such  men.  .cannot  under- 
stand when  they  are  out-argued.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III,  69  The  disputant  is  out-argued. 

tOutas,  outes,  sb.  Obs.    Forms:   3  uthes, 
•heis,  -best,  4  outheys,  5  out(e)hees,  outehese, 
5-6  outas,  5-7  outes,  6  owtis,  7  outis.     [Early 
ME.  ftthes,  whence  later  out  kef  st  -tiese,  and  (with 
shortening   of  unstressed   second   element)   outts, 
outis,  outas  ;  also,  in  i3th  c.,  ftthest.     App.  repre-    I 
sen  ting  an  OK.  *t'it-hxs,  f.  ut  out  +  hxs  command, 
bidding,  *calling  upon  (any  one)  by  name  (from 
hatan  to  call  by  name,  call  upon),  which  also  had    I 
in  1 3th  c.  the  two  forms  hes,  htst :  see  HEST  sb. 


OUTBEAR. 

Common  in  i3th  c.  in  legal  documents  in  the  Latin  forms 
uthcsiutti,  huthesiu>n,huicsizttn,?tfi&  later  hues  him.  These 
have  been  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  source  of  the  MK. 
word,  and  to  be  themselves  of  OF.  origin,  derived  from  huer^ 
huiert  to  cry,  /:»,  huce  cry  (ku  e  cri,  hue  and  cry),  which 
suits  the  sense  perfectly.  But  hutesium  cannot  be  etymo- 
logically  accounted  for  from  tbis  source,  nor  is  the  word 
known  in  any  form,  Latin  or  vernacular,  outside  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  nthesium  as  a  latinization  of  MK.  fitlics 
is  quite  in  order.  It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  hutesium 
and  (still  more)  hnesium  are  Norman  Fr.  alterations,  due  to 
association  with  hutz,  hu,  hufe.  Utheis,  utheys  are  also  most 
easily  explained  as  Anglo-Norman  formations  from  nthesium. 
As  to  the  sense,  ftthes  could  hardly  mean  '  outcry  ',  but 
might  well  be  the  '  calling  upon  '  people  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  thief  or  other  ill-doer,  which  is  the  sense  in  the  oldest  and 
other  of  the  quots.  (Compare  the  expressions  levare 
clam  or  em  i  levare  huthcshim^  lever  le  Au.)] 

An  outcry,  raised  against  a  thief  or  the  like,  hue 
and  cry  ;  also,  outcry  generally,  clamour. 

izoa  in  Maitland  Set.  Picas  Crown  No.  25  Ipse  exivit  et 
levavit  utbes  et  clamorem  unde  vicini  ejus  et  vulata..vene- 
runt.  —  No.  36  Quod  francum  plegium  Theobald!  Hautein  le- 
vavit clamorem  et  huthes  super  predictum  Robertum.  1203 
Ibid.  No.  91  Quod  ipse  Henncus  et  seryientes  sui  levaverunt 
clamorem  et  .  .  .  utheis  patrie,  et  insecuti  sunt  eum.  1207  Ibid. 
No.  101  Ad  levandum  uthes  et  seqtiendum  malefactores. 
a  izgo  Oivl  $  Night.  1683  Schille  ich  an  uthest  [v.r.  utest] 
up  ow  grede.  Ibid.  1698  Ar  ich  uthest  [v.r.  utheste]  uppon  ow 
grede.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  339  His  hede  of 
snyten  &  born  to  London  brigge  fulle  hie  with  outheys. 
(  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1154  Armed  complcint  out  liees 
[v.rr.  outehees,  outes]  and  fiers  outrage.  1451  Paston  Lett. 
I.  186  That  an  outas  and  clamour  be  made  upon  the  Lord 
Scalez.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccvi.  187  A  redy  whan 
ony  oute  hese  or  crye  were  made.  1566  DRANT  tr.  Horace^ 
Sat.  A  iv,  At  whose  scarcehead  and  covetyce  the  worlde  did 
outas  make.  I568GRAKTON  Chron.  II.  63  The  Tipstaves  .  .  com- 
myng  downe  with  an  outas  agaynsthim.  isgpHAKLUYT  I'oy. 
I.  284  The  rest  of  the  company  answere  him  with  this  Owtis, 
Igha,  Igha,  Igha.  i66a  GIRNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  17.  i. 
vii.  §  2  (1669)  264/2  You  may  hear  a  greater  noise  and  outis 
of  joy  in  the  Thiefs  House  than  the  honest  Husbandmans. 

Hence  t  Ou'tas  v.  inlr.,  to  cry  or  shout  out. 

1547  BALE  Later  Exam.  Anne  Askcwe  Concl.  I  iv, 
Their  wyse  preachers  outasynge  the  same  at  Paules  crosse. 

Outas,  obs.  form  of  octaves-,  see  OCTAVE  i. 

Out-a-sk,  v.    [OUT-  15  b,  17.] 

1.  trans.  To  *  ask  '  the  banns  of  marriage  of 
(a  couple)  in  church  for  the  last  time.  dial. 

1719  in  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  223  The  usual 
way  is  for  them  to  publish  the  Banes  and  give  the  person 
out-asked  a  certificat  of  it  to  the  minister.  1767  Ann.  Reg. 
63/2  About  seven  months  ago  the  parties  were  out-asked  (as 
it  is  called)  at  the  above  church.  1843  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg:, 
Blasphemer's  Warn,  (1882)  269  The  parties  had  even  been 
'  out-ask  'd  '  in  Church.  1889  Played  On  17  The  couple 
whose  banns  were  'out-asked',  as  they  call  it,  this  morning. 

t  2.  To  ask  in  excess  of.    Obs. 

1643  T.  GOODWIN  Christ  set  forth  161  He  can  never  out- 
aske  the  merit  of  this  his  service. 

Out-  Atlas,  -awe,  etc.  ;  see  OUT-. 

Out-ba-bble,  v.  [Oui-  15,  18.]  trans,  a. 
To  babble  out,  utter  babblingly.  b.  To  exceed 
in  babble  or  noisy  talk. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxiii,  Outbabling  Creeds  and  Ave's. 
1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  V.  39  Babel  outbabbled. 

Ou't-ba*ck,  adv.  Australia,  [f.  OUT  atfo.  +  BACK 
adv.]  Out  in  or  to  the  back  settlements  or  back- 
country. 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  308  That 
gentleman  having  been  all  day  '  out  back  '.  lbid.t  There's 
been  one  or  two  fine  thunderstorms  out  back.  Mod.  A  ustral. 


r.  He  decided  to  go  out-back.    At  a  recent  examina- 
tion held  in  an  out-back  district  in  Australia. 

Out-baffle,  -bake,  etc.  :  see  OUT-. 

Outbalance  (autbse-lans),  v.  [OUT-  18  b.] 
trans.-  To  outweigh,  to  exceed  in  weight  or  effect. 

1644  MILTON  Jitdgtn.  Bucer  To  Parlt.,  The  Autority..of 
this  man  consulted  with,  is  able  to  out-ballance  all  that  the 
lightnes  of  a  vulgar  opposition  can  bring  to  counterpoise. 
1773  Town  $  Country  Mag.  123  Her  passions  out-balance 
her  reason.  1895  K.  GRAHAME  Golden  Age  189  Did  this  and 
other  gains  really  outbalance  my  losses? 

Out-  band  to  Out-batter  :  see  OUT-. 
Out-baw*l|  V.    [OUT-  18.]    trans.    To  outdo 
in  bawling  ;  to  surpass  in  shouting. 
1648  Hunting  of  Fox  16  Baal's  Priests  did  outbawle  Elias. 


attempts  to  outbawl  his  rival. 

Outbeam  (autbrm),  v.    [OUT-  14,  18.] 

1.  intr.  To  beam  out  or  forth. 

1797  COLERIDGE  in  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  (1837)  I.  252  In 
every  motion,  her  most  innocent  soul  outbeams  so  brightly, 
that  [etc.].  i8g8  E.  H.  SEARS  Athanasia  II.  iii.  195  His 
outbeaming  Divinity  breaks  upon  them. 

2.  trans.  To  surpass  in  beaming ;  to  outshine. 
1839  BAILEY  Fcstus  iii.  (1854)  25  In.. brightness  like  yon 

moon,  Mildly  outbeaming  all  the  beads  of  light. 

Outbear  (autbeVj),  v.     [OUT-  15,  15  b,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  bear  forth,  carry  away,   poetic. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ix.  26  Out  born  be  his  domes  fra  his 
face  alle.  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  52  And  he  out  bare  alsschepe  his  folk. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Sonn.,  Sours  Expression,  This  song 
of  soul  I  struggle  to  outbear  Through  portals  of  the  sense. 

f  2.  To  bear  out ;  to  support ;  to  sustain.    Obs. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  650/1  Who  so  ever  saye  the  contrary.  I  wyll 
outbeare  the.  iiwMABCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Shcefe  (1627)205 
The  Winter  ..killeth  many Sheepe, the  which  ye  did  suppose 
they  would  haue  out-borne  the  sayd  Winter.  1624  BP. 
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VIM  .ill  returns  are  vile,  but  words  the  poorest. 
Hence  Outbi'ddingf  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.      Also 
Outbi-dder,  'one  that  out-bids'  (J.). 

i63a  I.  !„  Law's  Resol.  Worn.  Rights  146  A  thousand  out- 
rulings  and  out-biddings  is  no  forfeiture.  1830  J.  W.  CROKER 
in  C.  Pattn  (1884)  II.  xv.  86  The.. out-bidding  spirit  of  a 
tyro  at  the  auction  for  popularity. 

Out-Billinsgate,  -billow,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 
Outbirth.  (uu-tboip).     [f.  OUT-  7  +  BIRTH  .«U] 

1.  That  which  is  brought  forth  or  produced,  or 
which   springs   from    (something) ;     the   outward 
product  or  progeny. 

1663  W.  BAVLV  /  -/at.  fr.  an  High  27  They  are  hid  per- 
petually from  the  out-birth  of  the  wisdom  of  this  World, and 
'evaded  onely  to  the  Babes  in  the  inward  spiritual  ground 

i  Christ  Jesus.  1740  LAW  Aft.  to  all  that  Doubt  (1768)  2z 
Heaven  itself  is  nothing  hut  tlie  first  glorious  Out-birth,., 
the  beatific  Visibility,  of  the  One  God  in  Trinity.  1842  J. 
STKRI.ING  Ess.,  etc.  Tennyson  (1848)  I.  458  All  the  rest  is  the 
J1<Tectr  outbirth  and  reflection  of  our  own  age. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  bringing  forth,  rare. 
1691   E.  TAYLOR  tr.  Bthmens  Theos.  Philos.  vii.  8  The 

Instrument  in  the  outbirth  of  this  spirit  is  Venus 
Ou-tblaze,  sl>.     [Ot-r-  7.]     A  blazing  forth. 
"843  ]•  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  87  A  more  vehement 

otttblan  of  human  cnnu, 


OUT-BEARD. 

M. .r-.'i  v.i  '.</  .  4<;  .SV///JT  pro  iinf>t)i,\  if  you  can  out- 
beare  it. 

£.   .\',lli/.          (  Ii  TI  AI;KV  V.  1. 

1691  Kni.'i  KIS  in  /.('//</.  Gaz.  No.  2*4^/4  The  Dover  did 
out-Dear  her  with  Sail,  by  which  means  her  Fort-topmast 
came  by  the  Board.  1865  Morn.  Star  30  Aug.,  Even  our 
handsome  Edgar  was  outborne  by  the  black  mass  of  the 
Solferino,  with  her  keen,  scooped-out  bow  slowly  parting 
the  water. 

Out-bea  rd,  v.  [OUT-  18  c.]  trans.  To  over- 
come by  bearding  or  show  of  defiance. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  C,t.  Rrit.  ix.  viii.  J  12.  539  Did  he  spare 
to  out-beard  his  Souvraigne  himselfe?  1673  Mem.  Madam 
Charfton  i  A  bold  Metheor.  -may  out-beard  the  Sun. 

Ou'tbearing,  vbl,  sb.     [f.  bear  out:  OUT-  9.] 

1 1.  Production,  bringing  forth.  Obs. 

c  1350  All  Saints  93  in  Horstm.  Altentl.  Leg.  (1881)  143 
J>al  was  ordand  for  bis  thing,  To  pay  for  pc  erth  out-bering. 

f2.  Projection.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Coude^de  la  branche,\\tt  elbow  or  out-bearing 
of  the  branch  of  a  Bit. 

3.  Self-assertion.  St. 

1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  (1873)  269  Wi'  a*  'er 
ootbearin1  an'  pride. 

t  Ou'tbea:ringf,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. : 
OUT-  10.]  Self-assertive,  arrogant. 

1607  HIEKON  Wks.  I.  374  This  out  bearing  humour,  .is  so 
strong  in  the  vnregenerale,  that  euen  when  they  arc  con-    , 
demned  and  are  going  away  to  hell,  they  will  yet  turne    | 
againe,  and  say,  'When  did  wee  so  and  so?'    1616  R. 
HERSARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  157,  I  tooke  it  for  granted  that 
my  Gcntrie  stood  in  idlenesse . .  in .  great  wordes,  and  in 
some  out-bearing  gestures,  the  formes  of  Gentry. 

Out-beg,  -beggar,  etc.  :  see  OUT-. 

Outbelcb.  (outbe-l'J),  v.  [OuT- 15, 18.]  trans. 
a.  To  belch  out.  b.  To  outdo  in  belching. 

1573  TWVNE  .-Eneid  x.  Eejb,  Flame  forth  sparkling  hie 
from  nead  Outbelching  spouts  forth  beames.  1602  ?nd  Pt. 
Keturn/r.  Parnass.  i.  vi.  495  Hang  him  whose  verse  can. 
not  out-belch  the  wind. 

Out-be'llow,  -v.  [OUT- 1 8,  i8c.]  trans,  a.  To 
outdo  in  bellowing ;  to  roar  louder  than.  b.  To 
overcome  by  bellowing  or  loud  noise. 

i6«  Bp.  HALL  Great  Imposter  Wks.  (1625)  505  Thus  Saul 
will  lie-out  his  sacrilege,  until  the  very  beasts  out-bleat 
and  out-bellow  him.  1807  Director  II.  331  To  the  unspeak- 
able annoyance  of  the  actor,  whom  they  perhaps  outbellow 
in  some  of  his  finest  passages.  1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  16 
They,  .out-bellow  bulls.  1876  SWINBURNE  Erechtheus  1340 
Its  clamour  outbellows  the  thunder. 

Ou-tbent,  ///.  a.  [Our-  n.]  a.  Bent  out 
or  outwards,  b.  Bent  upon  going  or  getting  out. 

1601  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vn.  xvi,  Which  had  no  power  to 
hold-in  minds  outbent.  1625  LISLE  Du  Bnrtas,  Not  151  It 
is  concave  and  convex,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  inbent 
and  out-bent.  1881  W.  K.  PARKER  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
II.  in.  167  The  base.. is  attached  to  the  most  outbent  part 
of  the  trabecula. 

Outbi'd,  v.    [OUT-  18,  17.] 

1.  trans.  To  outdo  in  bidding  or  offering  a  price; 
to  offer  a  higher  price  than. 

1587  HARRISON  England  it.  xviii.  (1877)  i.  300  One  of  them 
doo  commonlie  vse  to  out  bid  another.  1611  MALVNES/ITK-. 
Lam  Merc/t.  410  So  by  outbidding  the  other,  oftentimes  to 
raise  the  wares.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v.  342  He.. 
bought  the  house . .  by  outbidding  all  who  offered  for  it.  toot 
A.  LANG  in  Btackm.  Mag.  Oct.  490/1  The  late  Mr.  Quaritch 
outbid  me  for  the  only  copy  of  Lautier  I  ever  saw. 

2.  fig.    a.  To  offer  more  than;  to  outdo  or  sur- 
pa<s  in  any  quality,  statement,  etc. 

1597  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxiii,  He.  .that  would  not  be 
out-bid  For  courage.  1641  ROGERS  Ifaaman  142  Our  out- 
bidding the  Lords  owne  asking,  is  no  marke  of  our  selfe- 
dentalt  1853  HEI.SCHKL  P.-f.  t.,-ct.  Sc.  ii.  §  5.  0873)  52 

le  was  outbid  by  Anaximander,  who  said  it  was  twenty- 
eight  times  as  large  as  the  earth. 

t  b.  Of  things  :  To  surpass  in  value.   Obs. 

1641  ROGERS  .Yaaiaan  392  As  much  as  Crownes  or  Royalls 
outbid  brasse  farthings.  1671  J.  ALLEN  Dedliam  Pulpit  20 
From  the  unspeakable,  unconceivable  and  excellent  worth 
of  this  peace,  it  will  outbid  all  other  things  in  the  world. 

1 3.    To  overestimate,  overrate.    Obs. 

1688  SHADWKLL  Se/r.  Alsatia  v.  Wks.  1720  IV.  107  You  do 
me  too  much  honour,  you  much  out-bid  my  value.  1702 
KOWK  Amfi.  Step-Moth.  I.  i.  260  You  out-bid  my  Service  i 
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Outblaze(<mtb!,-i-z),K.  [Our-  14,  18.] 
1.  intr.  To  blaze  forth,  lmr,t  out  with  an 


lour. 


2.  trans.    To  surpass  in  blazing,  to  obscure  by 

i *     L  . 11  >  ...      D.      .  ' 


any  other  poetry.  1876  OIIDA  In  It  inter  City  \\.  144  To 
buy  big  diamonds  till  she  could  outblaze  Lady  Dudley. 

rOntblee-d,f.  Cbs.    [OUT-  15,  14,  18.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  pour  out  or  shed  in  the  form  of 
blood,     b.  inlr.  To  flow  out  .is  blood,  poetic. 

£-1430  LYDG.  Mi*.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  255  To  paye  our 
raunsoum  his  blood  he  did  sheede;  Nat  a  s'mal  part,  but  al 
he  did  out  bleede.  1580  LD.  VAUX  in  Farr  S.  P.  KHz.  (1845) 
II.  302  Thou,  that  for  lone  thy  life  and  loue  oulblead. 
1596  DAI.RVMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.vm.  95  AI  the  blude 
of  his  body  is  lattne  outbleid  at  the  samyn. 

2.  trans.  To  surpass  in  bleeding,   nonce  use. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  133  To  find  a  languishing 
wretcn  in  a  sordid  corner  .  .  to  set  Christ  Jesus  before  him,  to 
out-weep  him,  out-bleed  him,  out-die  him. 

Ontbloom  (-bl«m),  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans. 
To  surpass  in  bloom.  Alsoyfc. 

1746  W.  HORSI  EV  Fool(iu%)  I.  48  Checks  that  out-bloom 
the  Roses.  1817  BYRON  Bcppo  Uxxiv,  You  still  may  mark 
her  cheek,  out-blooming  all.  1861  WIIYTE  MF.LVILLE  Good 
for  ffotkingll.  48  She  will  out-bloom  her  former  self  in  her 
new  prosperity,  even  as  bleak,  barren  March  is  out-bloomed 
by  the  merry  month  of  June. 

Out-blo'ssoni,  ,"     [OUT-  1  8.]  =  prec. 

_i695  CONGREVK  Lore^/or  Love  v.  ii,  I  have  seen  fifty  in  a 
side-box  by  Candle-light,  out-blossom  five  and  twenty. 
1884  TENNYSON  Becket  ProL  16  True,  one  rose  will  out- 
blossom  the  rest. 

OutblO't.z'.  /<*•/.  [OUT-  1  5.]  trans.  To  blot  out. 

'549-69  N.  in  Sternhold  $  Hopkins'  Ps.  cix.  it  i,  "I  heyr 
name  out  blotted  in  the  age,  That  after  shall  succede.  a  icoo 
FloMen  P.m.  (1664)  32  The  chief  renown  eke  of  your  child 
Your  beastish  acts  should  clear  out-blot,  c  1864  J.  Aims 
Elizab.  Echoes  (1870)  16  The  heavy  fog.  wreaths  rise.  .Out. 
blot  the  wavering  distance.  1901  Academy  j  Dec.  572/1 
Men,  whose  sin  He  would  outblot,  Ye  alone  receive  Him  not. 

t  Ovrt-blowed,  ///.  a.  Cbs.  rare-1.  [OuT- 
II  ;  ?  error  for  outblown  or  outbowed.] 

1*67  DRVDEN  Ind.  Einferor  \.  ii.  (1668)  6  And  at  their 
roots  grew  floating  Palaces,  Whose  out-blow'd  [<•</.  1725 
-blowed]  bellies  cut  the  yielding  Seas. 

Outblown  (ou-tbl^n),  ///.  a.  [OcT-  n.] 
Blown  out,  inflated  ;  blown  abroad. 

1851  MELVILLE  Whale  I.  xl.  285  The  outblown  rumours  of 
the  white  whale  did  in  the  end  incorporate  with  themselves 
all  manner  of  morbid  hints, 

Out-blunder,  -blur,  etc.  :  see  OUT-. 
Ontblu'sli,  v.    [Our-   18.]    trans.  To  outdo 
in  blushing,  to  surpass  in  rosy  colour. 
1634  HABINGTON  Castara  n.  (Arb.)  93  Perhaps  not  the 
'  ' 


vi,  The  modest  Matron  .  .  Out-blush'd  her  own  Vermilion 
Dye.  1800  T.  MOORE  Anacreon  Ixvi.  28  Not  more  the  rose, 
the  queen  of  flowers,  Outblushes  all  the  glow  of  bowers. 

Outblu-ster,  v.     [Our-  16,  18  b,  c.] 

1.  trans.  To  drive  or  do  out  of  by  blustering. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  15  Those  wives..  can 

suffer  themselves  to  be  out-blustered  and  out-gloomed  of 
their  own  wills,  instead  of  being  fooled  out  of  them  by  acts 
of  tenderness  and  complaisance. 

2.  To  outdo  in  blustering,  to  get  the  better  of  by 
bluster. 

a  1863  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Medal  Geo.  IV  (1869) 
358  If  ever  I  steal  a  teapot;  and  my  women  don't  stand  up 
for  me.  .outhluster  the  policeman,  and  utter  any  amount  of 
fibs  before  Mr.  Beak,  those  beings  are  not  what  I  take  them 
to  be.  1878  J.  INGLIS  Sport  $  Work  xiii.  146  A  man.  .in 
fierce  altercation  with  another,  who  tries  his  utmost  to 
outhluster  his  furious  declamation. 

Outboard  (ou-tbo»jd),  a.,  adv.  Naut.  [f. 
OUT-  12  +  BOARD  sb.  Cf.  INBOARD.  J 

A.  adj.    a.  Situated  on  the  outside  of  a  ship. 
1813  CRABR  Technol.  Diet.,  Outboard  (Mar.\  an  epithet 

for  whatever  is  without  the  ship.     .1850  Rudim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  135  Outboard,  on  the  outside  of  the  ship,  as  'the 
outboard  works  \     1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  VII. 
(ed.  2)  266  The  outboard  plane  may  be  made  of  mess  tables. 
b.  Outward  from  the  median  line  of  a  ship. 
1893  H'estm.  Gaz.  31  May  6  'a  An  obstruction  had  lodged 
in  her  outboard  pipe.     1895  Century  Mag.  Aug.  597/1  1  wo 
passageways,  .connected  the  bow  and  stern  lo-inch  guns,  on 
the  outboard  side  of  each  being  officers'  quarters,  etc. 

B.  aJv.  a.  In  a  direction  out  from  the  ship's 
side,  or  laterally  away  from  the  centre  of  a  ship. 

1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  tr.  Aristophanes  55  note,  A  strap  by 
which  the  oar  was  fastened  to  the  rowlock  to  prevent  its 
slipping  oiit-board.  1848  J.  F.  COOPER  Capt.  3>/^(Flugel) 
A  window  which  opened  in-board,  or  toward  the  deck,  and 
not  out-board,  or  toward  the  sea. 

b.  Of  position  :  Outside  a  ship  or  boat  ;   nearer 
to  the  outside  than  something  else. 

1869  SIR  E.  REED  Ship-Mid,  xv.  270  The  length  outboard 
is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  that  inboard  about  3  feet.  1875 
STONEHENGE  Brit,  Sports  640  The  oar  or  srnll..is  ;il\vays 
a  little  heavier  outboard  than  inboard.  i88s  X  ARES  Seaman- 
ship (ed.  6)  154  Which  end  of  the  shackle  is  outboard? 


OUTBRANCH. 

Out-boil,  -bolt. 

Out-bond.  A  term  (in  Hi,  ti,,nnrics)  fonndcd 
on  the  phrase  out  an. I  in  h>,,,i,  applied  to  an 
alternate  disposition  of  the  bricks  or  stones  in 
'  forming  a  quoin  or  jamb. 

1841  76  CWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Out  and  in  Bond,  a  Scotch 
term  for  alternate  header  and  stretiher  in  quoins,  and  In 
window  and  door  jambs. 

1J  The  application  of  out-bond  to  a  'stretcher'  on 
the  face  of  a  wall  as  given  in  some  recent  Diets, 
is  apparently  not  in  use. 

On  t-book.  In  Clearing-hoose  business :  Short 
for  out  clearing  book :  see  OUT-CLEARING. 

1884  HOWAKTH  Clearing  System  iv.  52  The  represent.!. 

live  of  that  bank  «  obliged  to  go  to  the  dc-k  of  the 

complainant  ar.d   take    with  him  his  'out-books'.     1897 

I    Weitm.  Cat.  5  Mar.  3/1  He  puts  the  cheuues,  &c  ,  in  his 

i    case  and  returns  to  his  office,  taking  with  him  his  out-books 

Out- border,  -borough,  etc. :  see  Our-. 

tOn-tborn,  a.  (sb.}  Obs.  [Ocr-  n.]  Bom 
out  of  the  country ;  of  foreign  birth,  b.  sb.  A 
foreigner. 

CI4SO  Cot:  Myst.  xxx.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  -02  If  Ihesus  were 
outborn  in  ihe  lond  of  Galylye.  1531  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
(1822)  I.  i.  xvii.  207  By  whom  [an  Englishman)  ihe  Pope's 
Holiness  may  be  as  well  answered,  .as  by  an  out-born  man. 
ciiSO  Sin  J.  CHEKE  Matt.  x.  18  floss,  We  now  cal  yem 
strangers  and  oulborns,  and  oullandisch. 

t  Ou-tborrow,  in  phrase  intorroiv  and  out- 
borrow  'surety  in  and  out':  see  INBOBGH  2.  Obs. 

Otrt-bonnd,  a.     [OUT- u.]     Outward  bound. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  120  His  home  bound  Indies 
fleet  being  safely  arriued,  and  his  outbound  sent  away. 
1666  DRVHEN  Ann.  Mirnb.  cciv,  Outbound  ships  at  home 
1  their  voyage  end.  1841  LONGF,  .S>.  Stud.  i.  iii,  Ihe  soft 
wind  Wafts  to  the  out-bound  mariner  the  breath  Of  ihe 
beloved  land  he  leaves  behind. 

Ontbon-nd,  v.  [Our- 18,17.]  trans,  a.  To 
surpass  in  bounding,  b.  To  leap  beyond,  overleap. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/ Qua  I.  (1809)  III.  24  He  could 
out-run  the  rein-deer,  and  outbound  the  antelope.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  15  Oct.  3/1  It  is  a  case  of  invention  running 
riot  and  outbounding  restraint. 

•)Ou't-bou:nd8,rf.//.  Cbs.  [OUT- 3.]  Outward 
bounds;  utmost  or  extreme  boundaries  or  limits. 

1506  SPENSER  State  I>el.  Wks.  (Globe)  616/2  Knockfargus 
Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Carllngfoord,  which  are  now  the  most 
out  boundcs  and  abandoned  places  in  the  English  Pale.  1669 
WORI  IDCE  Kyit.  Agric.  (1681)  87  The  Propagation  of  Trees 
in  Hedge-rows,  and  Out-bounds  of  his  Lan<ls.  1690  Afor. 
£ss.  Pres.  Times  v.  83  Incursion  on  the  Out-bounds  of  his 
Lordships  Priviledge  and  Authority. 

Outbow  ;autbatr),  v.  [OUT- 18.]  trans.  To 
outdo  in  bowing. 

I7«8  YOUNG  Litre  Fame  iv.  74  He  can  outbow  the  bowing 
dean. 

t  Owt-bowed,///.  a.  Obs.  [Oui-u.]  Bowed 
or  bent  outwards;  bellied,  bulged. 

1617  Bp.  HALL  Holy  Panegyr.  Wks.  475  The  convex  or 
out  bowed  side  of  a  vessel!. 

So  t  On  t-bowlng  ///.  a.  [OuT-  10.],  bowing, 
bending,  or  bulging  outwards,  outwardly  convex. 

1657  PURCHAS  Pol.  Hying  Ins.  i.  xv.  93  The  sides  being 
out-bowing. 

Out-bra'g,  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  bragging ;  to  go  beyond  in  boastful  talk. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xin.  (1593)  297  Thou  all  others 
maist  outbrag.  1676  WVCHF.RLF.Y  PI.  Dealer  i.  i.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  107/2  To  out-flatter  a  dull  poet,..outpromise  a  lover, 
outrail  a  wit,  and  outbrag  a  sea-captain.  1837  W.  IRVING 
Capt.  Bonnri'ille  '1849)  181  They. .  tried  to  outbrag  and  out- 
lie  <  ach  other.  1886  All  Year  Round  ^  Sept  103, 
b.  fig.  To  exceed  in  pride  of  Keauty. 

1597  SHAKS.  Liver's  Coitipl.  95  His  phenix  downe  began 
but  to  appeare  Like  vnshorne  vejuet,  on  that  termlesse  skin 
Whose  bare  out-brag 'd  the  wib  it  seem'd  to  were. 

t  Ont-brai  d,  v.1  Obs.  In  pa.  t.  -braid(e, 
-breyd(e,  etc.  [f.  OUT-  15  +  BRAID  v.1  Cf. 
ABRAID  z>.'  More  correctly  written  as  two  words.] 

a.  trans.  To  wrench,  snatch,  or  pull  out;   to 
draw  (a  sword). 

13..  Cter deL.  4523  Mcnoffarmes  the  swerdes  outbreyde. 
1390  Cowi  R  Conf.  1.  306  And  he  for  wrabbe  his  swerd  out- 
breide  [rime  seidej. 

b.  intr.  To  start,  spring,  or  burst  out. 

c  1400    Scff    Jerus.    (E.  E.  T.  S.)   47/827    A   womman, 
bounden  with  a  barn,  was  on  be  body  bytte  . .  |'at  he  barn 
out  brayde  fram  be  body  clene. 
O.  trans.  To  dart  out,  to  throw  out,  eject. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  x.  i,  The  snake  (that  on  his  crest  hot 
fire  out  braid)  Was  quite  cut  off. 

tOntbrai'd,  v.2  Obs.  [Altered  form  of 
ABRAID  v*  =  UPBRAID  :  prob.  due  to  the  equiva- 
lence of  prec.  with  ABRAID  ?.']  trans.  To  up- 
braid, reproach.  Hence  t  Outbrai'ding  ibl.  sb. 

1509  BARCLAV  Skyf  o/Folys  (1570)  96  They  haue  no  plea- 
sure,  but  thought,  and  great  disease,  Rebuke,  outbrayding, 
.and  stripes.  Ibid.  193  His  frende  he  soone  outbraydeth  of 
the  san.e.  (-1510  —  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  F  v,  Thou 
should  straungers  in  no  maner  despise,  Outbrayding  nor 
scorning  with  deede  or  wordes  fell. 

Outbra'nch,  v.   rare.    \  DUT-  14.] 
branch  out.  rr.niify.    poet. 
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OUTBBANCHING. 

Ou'tbranching,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  A  branch- 
ing out,  ramification.  So  Ou'tbranching  ppl.  a. 
[Our-  10],  branching  out. 

1853  BAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  123  The  holy  outbranchings  of 
divinity.  1858  W.  ARNOT  Laws  /r.  Heaven  II.  xii.  96 
There  are  many  outbranching  bypaths.  1880  FAIRBAIRN 
Stud.  Life  Christ  v.  (1881)  89  No  outbranching  trees  made 
a  cool  restful  shade. 

Outbrast,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  OUTBURST  v. 
Outbrave  (antbrfi'v),  w.    [Oui-  18  b.] 

1.  trans.  To  face  with  show  of  defiance;  to  stand 
out  against  bravely  or  defiantly. 

1589  NASHE  Ded.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  6  Who  .. 
think  to  outbraue  better  pens  with  the  swelling  bumbast  of 
a  bragging  blanke  verse.  1605  ROWLANDS  Heirs  Broke 
Loose  36,  I  haue  knowne  men  die,  That  haue  out-brau'd  the 
Hang-man  to  his  face.  1622  MARKHAM  Decades  Warre  v. 
200  Let  him  therefore  only  outbraue  danger,  not  wooe  it. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  20  Instead  of  guarding 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  outbrave  it. 
1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  I.  xii.  526  The  Duke  sat  outfacing 
his  accusers,  and  outbraving  their  accusations. 

2.  To  outdo  or  surpass  in  bravery  or  daring. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  i.  28,  I  would  . .  Out-brave  the 

heart  most  daring  on  the  earth.. To  win  the  Ladie.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  v.  82  That  those  proud  Airies,  ..Out- 
brave not  this  our  kind  in  mettle.  1814  BYRON  Lara  n.  xiv, 
Outnumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose  Despair  to 
daring,  and  a  front  to  foes. 

b.  To  outdo  orexcel  in  beauty,  finery,  or  splendour 
of  array ;  cf.  BRAVEST  3. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  60  Cupide  dismounted 
from  his  mothers  lappe.  .to  outbraue  the  Thessalian  dames 
in  their  beautie.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Pref.,  The  Lillies 
of  the  field  outbraued  him.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840) 
II.  487  Solomon  himself  is  out-braved  therewith  (a  flower]. 
1861  DIXON  Pers.  Hist.  Bacon  vii.  §  21  The  prodigal  bride- 
groom, ..clad  in  a  suit  of  Genoese  velvet,  purple  from  cap 
to  shoe,  outbraves  them  all. 

c.  To  outrival  or  surpass  (in  any  quality). 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx,  My  husband  though  by 
trade  a  Smith,  for  birth  out-brau'd  of  none.  1622  DRAYTON 
Poly.olb.  xxii.  48  Liuells,  a  large  Waste,  which  other  plaines 
out-braues.  1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  310  He  affected 
every  where,  .to  out-brave  them  on  all  publick  occasions. 

Hence  Outbra-ved///.  a.,  Outbra'viug  vbl.  sb. 
and//*/,  a. 

x6oi  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  56  Their  out- 
brauing  termes.  1630  I.  CRAVEN  God's  Tribunall (1631)  32 
The  out-brauings  of  roaring  Ephraimites.  1652  J.  WRIGHT 
tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  in.  50,  I  am  no  Man  to  suffer 
such  out-braving  Language.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par. 
II.  III.  129  Suffice  it,  that  no  outbraved  death  Might  end 
him.  1871  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Jenny  81  From  shame  and 
shame's  out-braving  too,  Is  rest  not  sometimes  sweet  to  you  ? 

Out-bray,  v.    [Our-  15,  18.] 

fl.  trans.  To  bray  out,  ejaculate,  utter:  see 
BRAY  v.1  4,  and  cf.  ABRAY  v.  3  b.  (Properly  two 
words.)  Obs. 

1558  G.  CAVENDISH  Poems  (1825)  II.  39  Hir  voyce  she  out 
brayd.  ISS9  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Q j,  Whose  rufull  voyce  no 
sooner  had  out  brayed  Those  wofull  wordes.  Ibid.  X  ij, 
Wyth  a  sygh  outbrayed,  With  woful  cheare  these  woful 
wurdes  he  sayd.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  310 
For  it  enraged  rave's,  and  idle  talk  outbrayes. 

2.  To  ontdo  or  surpass  in  braying  or  roaring. 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  iv.  vii,  A 
cart  containing  a  million  of  iron  bars  which  you  must  out-bray. 

Outbra-zen,  v.    [f.  OUT-  1 5  b,  1 8  +  BRAZEN  v.] 

1.  To  brazen  out ;  to  face  out  or  maintain  defiantly 
or  impudently. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  29  (1713)  I.  190 
To  out-brazen  the  Belief  of  a  Conspiracy.,  to  seize  the  King. 
1755  YOUNG  Centaur  Ded.  15  High-bred,  unbridled  colts 
. .  with  a  blaze  in  their  foreheads,  to  outbrazen  my  rebukes. 

2.  To  outdo  or  surpass  in  unabashedness. 

1702  T.  BROWN  Lett.fr.  Dead  Wks.  1760  II.  216  The 
expertest  devils.. turn  pale.. to  see  their  impudence  out- 
brazen'd  by  a  club  of  mortal  puritans.  17x0  Managers'  Pro 
ey  Con  39  Did  he  not.  .out-brazen  Sacheverell  himself?  1878 
E.  JENKINS  Haverholme  6  Could  you  not  face  the  world 
and  outbrazen  the  Devil  ? 

t  Ou't-breach.  Obs.    [OUT-  7.]    An  outbreak. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  352  This  last 
reuolt  and  contemptuous  out-breach  so  exceedingly  disloyall 
. .  to  his  Orations  Soueraigne. 

Outbreak  (au-tbr^k),  sb.      [OUT-  7.] 

1.  A  breaking  out ;   an  eruption ;    an  outburst 
of  feeling  or  passion,  of  hostilities,  of  disease,  of 
volcanic  energy,  etc. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  ii.  i.  33  The  flash  and  out-breake  of 
a  fiery  minde.  1818  LADY  MORGAN  Antobiog.  23  It  is  the 
spontaneous  outbreak  of  a  good  and  kind  heart.  1830 
HERSCHEL  Stud.  Na>.  Philos.  348  The  first  out-break  of 
modern  science.  1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  in.  i.  74, 
I  had  expected  some  such  passionate  outbreak.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  419  An  outbreak  of  patriotic 
and  religious  enthusiasm.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  199  In 
some  case  volcanic  outbreaks  take  place  actually  beneath 
the  sea.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  714  Two 
diphtheritic  outbreaks.  x88g  L'pool  Daily  Post  u  Apr. 
4/7  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War. 

2.  Geol.  The  emergence  of  a  rock  at  the  surface ; 
the  outcrop   of  a   stratum;    the  eruption  of  an 
intrusive  igneous  rock. 

1806  MARTIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  345  If  the  whole., 
was  an  even  plain,  the  border  or  outbreak  of  each  stratum 
would  appear  regular  and  true.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.,  When  a  vein  of  coal,  £c.  appears  on  the  surface,  it  is 
called  an  out-breck,  the  same  as  a  crop-out.  1873 TRISTRAM 
Moab  iv.  65  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  basaltic  outbreaks 
which  frequently  disturb  the  stratification. 
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3.  A  breach  of  the  peace ;  a  public  display  of 
opposition  to  established  authority ;  an  insurrection. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  440  If  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  James  were  suffered  to  continue,  it  must  produce. . 
a  popular  outbreak.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  71  Revolutionary 
outbreaks  in  Sicily.  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii. 
593  Outbreaks,  no  doubt,  there  have  been  and  will  be ;  but 
they  are  bursts  of  lawlessness  rather  than  of  liberty. 

Outbreak  (au^brci-k),  v.  [OUT-  14.]  intr. 
To  break  out.  (In  OE.  and  ME.  properly  two 
words ;  now  only  poetic.) 

r  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints1  Lives  xxxi.  866  Swa  j»et  him  for- 
burnon  on  bam  baece  his  reaf  and  he  for  Sam  bryne  ut  brsecan 
ne  mihte.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6567  Baldeliche  he  spac 
&  sturneliche  to  bis  water,  bo  it  alles  out  brae,  c  1400 
Ywaine  ff  Gaiu.  3243  Now  es  the  lioun  out  broken,  c  1430 
LONELICH  Grail xxvi.  112  And  longe  it  was  Er..Ony  word 
Eiber  myhte  Owt  Breke.  1604  HIERON  Wks.  I.  574  And 
now  and  then  outbrake  the  light.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  I.  95  A  frightful  clamour  from  the  wall  outbroke. 
b.  To  burst  into  flower. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  193  Round  Venus'  feet 
Outbroke  the  changing  spring-flowers  sweet. 

Out-breaker1.  [Oui- 8.]  One  who  makes 
or  joins  in  an  outbreak. 

a  i6jo  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  J  (1850)  I.  8  But  the 
principal!  outbrakeris  and  matefactouris  wes  spairit. 

Orrt-brea:ker  2.  [f.  OUT-  3  +  BBBAKER  sl>.1 
5.]  A  breaker  at  a  distance  from  the  shore. 

iSox  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  xn.  viii,  The  dash  Of  the  out- 
breakers  deaden 'd. 

On'tbrea:king,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  A  breaking 
or  bursting  out :  see  break  out  in  BREAK  v.  54. 

f  1415  Fonndat.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  15  Whate 
fastidious  outbrekyngys  hadde  temptid  hym.  1432-50  tr. 
Higiien  (Roils)  V.  187  Vajentinianus  Augustus ..  deide  in 
a  manere  outbrekynge  of  his  veynes.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  41  He.. is  (by  the  fresh  out  breaking  of  her 
beauty)  captivated.  1721  E.  ERSKINE  Wks.  (1871)  I.  104 
They  are  free  of  gross  outbreakings,  being  no  common 
drunkards,  swearers  or  Sabbathbreakers.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xx.  HI.  135  The  place  of  its  first  outbreaking  ..  in- 
dicates that  the  contagion  came  from  abroad. 

Otrtbrea:king,  ppl.  a.  [Ooi-  10.]  That 
breaks  or  bursts  out :  see  prec. 

1601  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vn.  i,  Disordinate  Authoritie . . 
durst  not  to  proceed  With  an  outbreaking  course.  1826 
E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vn.  176  Denoted  by  the  outbreaking 
sore.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  i,  Immeasurable,  mani- 
fold ;  as  the  sound  of  outbreaking  waters. 

tOut-brea'St,^.  Obs.  [Our- 18  b.]  trans.  To 
surpass  in  vocal  achievement ;  to  excel  in  singing. 

16x2  Two  Noble  K.  v.  vi,  Two  emulous  Philomels.,  now  one 
the  higher,  Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first.  And  by  and 
by  out-breasted,  that  the  sense  Could  not  judge  between  'em. 

Outbreathe  (autbrf  3),  -v.    [OUT-  14, 15.] 

1.  trans.    To  breathe  out ;    •)•  to  expire ;   to  ex- 
hale ;  to  emit  as  breath.     Now  poet. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.  Induct.  (1563)  R  ij,  Outbrething  nought 
but  discord  euery  where.  1572  T.  JONES  Bathes  Buckstone 
o  Not  easely  to  be  outbreathed  by  vapour.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wurtz'  Surg.  I.  iv.  17  This  young  man  out-breathed  his 
last  within  few  houres  after.  1860  F.  W.  FABER  Hymn. 
Eternal  Spirit  xii,  Thou  art  an  unborn  Breath  outbreathed 
On  angels  and  on  men.  1866  CONINGTON  tr.  Virg.  jEncidvm. 
266  Cacus  in  his  robber -lair  Outbreathing  smoke  and  flame. 

2.  intr.  or  absol. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Love's  Pilgr.  i.  i,  No  smoak  nor  steam, 
out-breathing  from  the  kitchen,  a  1851  MOIR  Lament  of 
Selim  i,  The  flowers  outbreathe  beneath  my  feet. 

So  Ou-tbreathed  (-brj'Sd),  ppl.  a.1,  breathed  out. 

a  1596  SPENSER  (J.),  That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did 
seem.  1771  MACKENZIE  Man  Feel,  xxviii.  (1803)  48  Her 
look  had  the  horrid  calmness  of  out-breathed  despair. 

Outbreathed  (autbre-ht),///.  a.2  [f.  OUT-  26 
+  BREATH  sb,  +  -ED.]  Put  out  of  breath. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hex.  IV,  i.  i.  108  Rend'ring  faint  quittance 
(wearied,  and  out-breath'd)  To  Henrie  Monmouth.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  I.  84  Being  all  out-breathed 
in  turns,  they  remitted  from  their  toil.  1816  BYRON  Sifge 
of  Cor.  xxiv,  Outbreathed  and  worn,  Corinth's  sons  were 
downward  borne. 

Ou'tbrea:thing,  vol.  sb,  [OUT-  9.]  A  breath- 
ing out ;  an  exhalation. 

1831  LD.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes*  Italian  to  Italy 
(1844)  75  The  bland  outbreathings  of  the  Midland  Sea. 
1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xiii.  (1862)  240-1  An  actual  outstream- 
ing  and  outbreathing  of  the  fulness  of  his  inner  life. 

SoOu-tbrea:thincr///.a.  [OuT-io],  breathing  out. 

1849  SEARS  Regeneration  n.  i.  (1859)  71  The  outbreathing 
influence  of  a  living  person. 

Outbreed  to  Out-bubble :  see  OUT-. 

Outbrrng,  v.  rare.  [OUT-  15.  In  ME.  two 
words ;  in  1 7th  c.  poetic.]  trans.  To  bring  out : 
see  BRING  v.  21. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  183  His  frond  he  ut  brochte.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  908  (958)  She  kowde  nought  a  word 
a-ryght  out  brynge.  1623  H.  AINSWORTH  Ps.  in  Farr  S.  P. 
Jos.  1 78  And  he  outbrings  them  from  their  anguishes. 

Outbrist,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  OUTHURST. 

[Out-bud,  or  Outbud,u.,  is  given  in  some  Diets. 
as  from  Spenser,  who  has  only  the  two  words  out 
budding  =  budding  out. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  17  Whose  many  heades,  out 
budding  ever  new,  DM  breed  him  endlesse  labor  to  subdew.J 

Ou't-bu:dding,  wV..r*.  [OUT- 9.]  A  budding 
out ;  the  bursting  forth  of  a  bud  or  buds. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  159  That  strange  outbudding^  of 
our  whole  English  Existence,  which  we  call  the  Eliza- 
bethan Era. 


OUTBUY. 

Outbuild  (-bi-ld),  v.     [OUT-  18,  17,  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  in  building  or  durability  of 
building;  in  quot.  1834  catachr.  to  overbuild. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  312  Virtue  alone  out-builds  the 
Pyramids.  1834  MAR.  KDGEWORTH  Helen  viii.  I.  160  She 
had  left  off  bunding  castles  in  the  air,  but  she  had  outbuilt 
herself  on  earth. 

2.  To  build  out.  poetic  and  rhet. 

1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  J5  Or  now  the  fish  outbuilt 
her  shell.  1890  J.  PULSFORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  I.  318  In 
Him  the  hidden  affections  and  power  of  our  Father  are 
outbuilt  and  expressed. 

Ou't-bui:ldiiig.  [OUT- i.]  A  detached  build- 
ing, subordinate  and  accessory  to  a  main  building  ; 
an  out-house. 

1626  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  II.  191  New 
owtbwyldings  of  my  stables.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  I.  (1863)  78  The  great  farm,  with  its  picturesque  out- 
buildings. 1851  HAWTHORNE  Seven  Gables  xiii,  A  huge 
load  of  oak-wood  was  passing  through  the  gateway,  towards 
the  out-buildings  in  the  rear. 

Out-bu'lk,  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To  exceed 
in  bulk. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  v.  xlix,  And,  eight  score  times 
out-bulks  the  Earth.  1879  H.  N.  HUDSON  Hamlet  Pref.  4 
We  find  the  gloss,  I  can  not  say  out-weighing,  but  certainly- 
far  out-bulking,  the  text. 

Out-buller,  elc. :  see  OUT-  14. 

Out-bu'lly,  V.  [OUT- 18, 18  c.]  trans.  To  get 
the  better  of  "by  bullying;  to  have  the  best  of  in 
bullying. 

1708  Diss.  Drunkenness  15  That  he  may  not  be  out- 
bullied  by  the  Oaths  of  Hackney-Coachmen.  1825-9  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  (1860)  V.  xxxiii.  376,  I  myself 
should  have  ventured  to  mount  any  horse  in  my  father's 
stud,  and  could  out-bully  any  groom  in  his  stable. 

Out-bUTn,  v.  [Oui-  14,  18,  17.  (In  ME.  as 
two  words.)] 

1.  intr.  To  burn  out  or  away,  to  be  consumed. 
1597  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  vii,  She  burn'd  out  love,  as  soon 

as  straw  out-burneth. 

2.  trans.  To  exceed  in  burning,  burn  longer  than. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  165  Amazing  Period  I  when  each 

Mountain-Height  Out-burns  Vesuvius.  1832  TENNYSON 
Dream  Fair  Worn.  146  Lamps  which  outburn'd  Canopus. 

So  Ou  t-lnirning  vbl.  sb.,  burning  out,  extinc- 
tion ;  Ou-t-burnt^/.  a.,  burnt  out,  exhausted. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixiv.  2  As  out  brennyng  [Vulg.  exustio] 
of  fyr,  they  shulden  vanshe  awei.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  in.  iii,  In  dull  smoke  and  ashes  of  out-burnt  Sensualities. 

Outburst  (au-tbwst),  sb.    [Our-  7.] 

1.  An  act  of  bursting  out;  a  violent  issue ;  an 
outbreak,  explosion  (of  feeling,  fervour,  indigna- 
tion, etc.) ;  a  volcanic  eruption. 

1657  TRAPP  Comm.  Job  iii.  3  They  repent  of  their  out- 
bursts. 1855  BAIN  Senses  <r  Int.  n.  i.  §  12  (1864)  96  The  first 
outburst  of  muscular  vigour  in  a  healthy  frame.  1860  GEO. 
ELIOT  Mill  on  Floss  in.  ii,  Tom  was  a  little  shocked  at 
Maggie's  outburst.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library 
(1892)  I.  vii.  259  This  narrative  is.. not  a  volcanic  outburst 
to  shake  the  foundations  of  society. 

2.  The  emergence  of  a  rock  or  stratum  at  the 
surface ;  an  outcrop ;  =  OUTBREAK  sb.  2. 

1708  J.  C  Compleat  CoI/ier(iS^)  10  There  is  an  Out-burst 
or  an  appearance  above  ground  of  some  vein  of  Coal.  1822 
J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer.  60  The  strata  being  horizontal,  and 
the  out-burst  of  the  coal  about  the  middle-steep  of  the  hill. 

3.  Comb.   Outburst-bank,  the  middle  part  of 
a  sea-embankment. 

1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  25  The  outburst  bank,  5  feet 
high  and  8  feet  wide  at  top,  and  with  a  slope  of  but  ij  to  i, 
because  this  part  of  the  bank  will  have  to  sustain  but  a 
transient  stress  from  the  top  of  the  tide.  Ibid.  123  The  tide 
will  not  flow  more  than  10  feet  at  ordinary  springs,  in  which 
case  the  main  bank  will  not  be  more  than  6  feet  in  height, 
and  the  outburst  and  swash  banks  4  feet  more. 

Outbirrst,  v.  rare.  Forms :  see  OUT  adv. 
and  BURST  v.  [Oui-  14.  (In  ME.  usually  two 
words,  now  poetic.)]  intr.  To  burst  out. 

13 . .  Cursor  M.  1088  (Gott.)  A  syhing  of  his  hert  vte  brast. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8045  That  the  blode  outbrast,  &  on  brest 
light.  6-1430  Freemasonry  761  Suche  worde  myjht  ther 
outberste  That  myjht  make  the  sytte  yn  evel  reste.  1568 
Salir.  Poems  Re/ortn.  ix.  124  Their  boiling  malice  that  lay 
hid  In  rageing  sort  outbrast.  1855  BROWNING  Saul  xiii, 
Then  safely  outburst  The  fan-branches  all  round. 

Ou'tbu:rsting,  vbl.  sb.  [Our-  9.]  A  bursting 
out  or  forth.  So  Ou-ttra/rstinjf  ///.  a.  [Oui-  10]. 

1846  TRENCH  Hulsean  Lect.  Ser.  n.  ii.  170  The  outbursting 
of  bud  and  blossom,  the  signs  of  the  reviving  year.  1853 
TALFOURD  Castilian  n.  ii,  Roar,  and  speak  The  strong  out- 
bursting  of  a  nation's  soul.  1854  J.  BRUCE  Bier.  Samson  v. 
124  Floods  of  outbursting  tears.  1880  W.  M.  WILLIAMS  in 
Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  749  Such  outbursting  gases. 

Out-bury,  -bustle,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Ou't-buitting,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  7 :  cf.  to  butt 
out.}  concr.  A  part  that  butts  out ;  a  projection. 

1750  A.  GORDON  Maffei's  Amphith.  267  The  small  Out- 
buttings  of  the  Podium. 

Outbuy,  v.  [Our-  18,  15.]  trans.  To  outdo 
or  beat  in  buying ;  f  to  buy  at  a  price  beyond  the 


SIR  T.  ROE  Jrnl.  10  Aug.  (1899)  228  They  [Dutch]  would 
both  out-present,  out-bribe,  and  out-buy  vs  in  all  things. 
1634  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  iv.  xv,  The  wand  and  the 
sheet  are  for  poor  offenders,  the  great  either  outface  or  out- 
buy  their  shame. 


OUT-BY, 

Out-buzz,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Ou:t-by*,  -bye,  aifo.  (adj.}  Sc.  and  north. 
dial.  [f.  OUT  adv.  +  Jiv  adv.  Cf.  IN-UY(E.]  Out 
a  little  way ;  a  short  distance  out ;  outside  Ihu 
house,  abroad,  in  the  open  air;  to  the  outside  (of 
a  house,  mine,  farm,  etc.). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2762  (Ashm.)  pe  ledis  out  of  Landace 
&  all  be  landis  out-by.  1752  D.  STEWART  in  Scots  Mag. 
(1753)  July  344/2  There  were  two  gentlemen  wanting  him 
out-by.  1819  SCOTT  Hr,  Lamm,  vii,  A'  gaes  wrang  when 
the  Master's  out-bye.  Ibid,  xxv,  The  very  pick-maws  and 
solan  geese  outby  yonder  at  the  Bass.  x88i  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Outbye  or  Outbyeside^  Newc.,  nearer  to  the  shaft,  and 
hence  further  from  the  forewinning.  1886  STEVENSON  Kid* 
napped  30  Step  out-by  to  the  door  a  minute. 

b  attrib.  Outside,  out-of-doors,  as  out-by  work, 
field-labour,  out-by  servant,  worker  (on  a  farm) ; 
out-lying,  as  'the  sheep  in  the  out-by  field' ;  out-toy 
farm,  a  moorland  farm. 

1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  x,  Harry  and  I  hae  been  to  gather 
what  was  on  the  outbye  land,  and  there's  scarce  a  cloot  left. 
1896  N.  MUNRO  Lost  Pibroch  (1002)  104  Our  folk  lived  the 
clean  outby  life  of  shepherds  and  early  risers.  1898  PATON 
Castlebraes  145  (E.  D.  D.)  The  outbye  agricultural  workers. 

Out-call,  -calvinize,  etc.:  see  OUT-. 

Out-ca'ut,  v.  [OoT-  1 8.]  trans.  To  surpass 
or  excel  in  the  use  of  cant  (see  CANT  j£.3). 

1658  OSBORN  Adv.  Son  (1673)  182,  I  have  heard  htm.. at 
another  time  out-Cant  a  London  Chirurgion.  1670  W.  CLARKE 
Nat  Hist.  Nitre  91  If  you  would  with  my  Lord  Bacon  out- 
cant  these  or  other  Artists  in  their  own  Terms.  177*  Ann, 
Keg.l  A  prince.. who  has.. out-canted  the  most  zealous 
enthusiasts  in  his  appeals  to  heaven. 

Out-caper,  -carol,  etc. :  see  OTJT-. 

Ou*tca:rried, ///.  a.     [Our-  n.]     Exported. 

1878  A  BARLOW  Weaving  17  Sum  of  the  out-carried  com- 
modities in  value  and  custom,  ,£294,184.  17.  2. 

Outca'rry,^.    [f.  OUT-  15  b,  18  +  CARRY  v.] 

+  1,  trans,  f  o  carry  out,  accomplish.   Obs. 

1611  Char.  Author  in  Cory  at' $  Crudities,  But  he  free  from 
all  other  symptomes  of  aspiring  will  easily  outcary  that. 

2  Naut,  To  carry  more  sail  than ;  hence,  to 
outsail,  sail  faster  than. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  \\\\.  (1859)  158  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  schooner  Gleam  will  from  his  greater  beam  and 
superior  length  outcarry  and  forereach  on  you.  1844  W.  H. 
MAXWELL  Sports  <$•  Adv  Scotl.  xiii.  (1855)  119  If  the  breeze 
freshened,  the  Clorinde  outcarried  the  schooner. 

Otrt-ca:rrying,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  Carry- 
ing out :  a.  Exportation,  b.  Accomplishment  in 
practice. 

1579  FENTON  Guicclard.  xvm.  (1599)  851  He  gaue  out 
ordenance,  that  there  should  not  be  transportation  nor  out- 
carying  of  goods  1884  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  III.  39  The 
out- carrying  of  a  solemn  step  that  involved  the  entire  life. 

Outcast  (au-tkast),  sbl  [sb.  use  of  OUTCAST 
ppL  a.] 

1.  A  person  ( cast  out '  or  rejected ;  an  abject ; 
a  castaway;  one  rejected  or  cast  off  by  his  friends 
or  by  society;  an  exile;  a  homeless  vagabond. 

13  .  Evang-  Nicod.  746  in  Herrig  Archiv  LIII.  405  pou 
out-cast  of  all  men,  how  dar  bou  negh  bis  temple  nere.  1388 
WYCLIF  Ps.  lxxxiii[ij.  n,  I  chees  to  be  an  out  cast  [Vulg. 
abjeclus}  in  the  hous  of  my  God.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  117,  I  shall  than  be  reputed  as  an  outcast  &  nothynge 
set  by.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxi[i}.  6,  I  am  a  worme  and 
no  man  ;  a  very  scorne  of  men  and  the  outcast  of  the  people. 
1570  LKVINS  Manip.  36/12  An  outcast,  abiectus,  1733  POPE 
£p.  Cohham  204  He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and 
slate.  183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Homes  Abr.  vi.  78  Being  thus 
made  outcasts,  they  acted  as  outcasts.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  363  Quarters  peopled  by  the  outcasts  of 
society. 

2.  That  which  is  thrown  out  or  away,  refuse,  offal; 
a  plant  thrown  out  from  a  garden. 

1398  TREVisAAzrM.  De  P.  R.  xvn.cxxxv.  (Bodl.  MS,)  If. 
224/2  Hulkesandoffalandoutecasteof  corne.  c  1440 /Vow/*. 
Parv.  375/1  Owte  caste,  or  refuse,  or  coralyce  of  corne,.. 
cribalunt.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  309 
Found.,  in  a  situation  that  would  allow  of  its  being  an  out* 
cast  of  a  garden.  1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  n.  325 
A  nobleman .  .made  a  large  pond  in  the  solid  clay,  and  burnt 
all  the  outcast. 

1 3.  An  inferior  sheep  culled  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  Obs. 

1671  /«i/.  in  Anderson  Hist.  Lea  25  (N.  W.  Lincolns.  Gloss.) 
Fifty-two  weathers  and  hogges,  outcasts. 

1 4.  A  projectile.   Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  120  The  rist  or  spring  of  all 
that  swiftness  that  is  given  to  outcasts.  Ibid.  129  When  we 
give  a  dartingness  to  outcasts. 

1 5.  A  part  thrown  out  or  built  out  from  the 
main  body  of  a  building.  Obs. 

1574  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  157  For  a  chymney  and  ij.  out 
castes  or  purprestures  to  his  house.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Farmc  87  You  shall  make  round  about  the  Doue- 
house,  on  the  outside,  two  out -casts  of  hewed  stone,  or  round 
rings  of  plaister,  as  broad  as  three  or  four  chesse  of  stones. 

Ou-tcast,  sb*    [OUT-  7.] 
1 1.  The  act  of  casting  out ;  expulsion.   Obs. 
1600  W.WATSON  Decacordon(i6oz)  46  [There  is]  no  danger 
at  all.  .to  the  Church,  .by  their  [the  Jesuits']  outcast. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  out  or  from  one. 

1864  Gd.  Words  599/2  At  each  out-cast,  it  [a  net]  opens  at 
every  mesh, 

3.  A  falling  out,  quarrel.    (Cf.  CASTZ/.  81  f.)  Sc. 
'634  Tyninghame  Sess.  Records  in  A,  L.  Ritchie  C//.  St. 

Baldred  (1880)  238  Thair  was  ane  outcast  between  George 
Shortns  and  George    Foster.     1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.,  to 
Jos.  Murray  21  Nov.  (1671)  321,  I  tremble  at  the  remem- 
VOL.  VII. 
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trance  of  a  new  oul.cast  betwixt  him  and  me.  1818  SCOTT 
Url.  Mi,/i.  xlvii,  Reuben  never  sleeps  weel,  nor  I  neither, 
when  you  and  he  hae  had  ony  bit  outcast. 

f  4.  An  outlet  ;  a  vent.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxi.  iii.  II.  409  On  either  side  of 
such  pits..certaine  out-casts,  tunnels,  or  venting  holes,  to 
receiue  those  hurtful!  and  dangerous  vapours. 

Outcast  (cm-  tkast  ),///.  a.  [OUT-  1  1  :  see  cast 
out,  CAST  v.  81.] 

1.  Of  persons:  orig.  Abject,  socially  despised;  in 
later  use,  Cast  out  from  home  and  friends  ;  hence, 
forsaken,  forlorn,  homeless  and  neglected. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  HI.  pr.  iv.  57  (Camb.  MS.)  So  mochel 
the  fowlere  and  the  moore  owt  cast  latjeettor]  (rat  he  is 
despised  of  most  folk,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Bentt  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
76/1034  Mine  awne  condicions  wil  I  ken,  Reproue  &  oute 
kast  of  al  women,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sana,  xxix,  I  all  alone 
beweep  my  outcast  state.  1705-7  SOUTHEY  Juvenilt  ft  Minor 
Poems  Poet.  Wks.  II.  72  Barbarous  climes,  Where  angry 
England  sends  her  outcast  sons.  1818  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Let. 
Rev.  C.  Simeon  20  In  this  state  of  out-cast  misery  he  lived 
for  more  than  four  years.  x86o  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  V.  112 
The  highways  and  the  villages  were  covered  ..  with  forlorn 
and  outcast  families.now  reduced  to  beggary.  1888  Pall 
MallG.  23  Oct.  1/2  The  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London. 

2.  Of  things  :  Rejected,  discarded. 

c  1560  R.  MORICE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  25  Emongs 
the  outecaste  papers  I  haue  founde  one  fragment  of  a  Bull 
of  Indulgences.  1605  CAMDEN  Retn.  Ded.  2  The  rude 
rubble  and  out-cast  rubbish  ..  of  a  greater  and  more  serious 
worke.  1853  KANE  GrinnellExp.  xvii.  (1856)  129  To  convert 
several  outcast  eatables  to  good  palatable  food. 

1  3.  Thrown  out  as  an  extension  from  the  main 
building.  Obs. 

a  1645  HABINGTON  Surv.  IVorcs.  in  Worts.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc. 
l.  135  In  the  Churcheyarde  On  the  Southe  syde  aboue  an 
outcast  chappell. 

Ontoa'St,  v.  Now  rare.  [Oui-  15.  (In  ME. 
orig.  two  words  :  now  poetic.  )]  trans.  To  cast  out  : 
see  CAST  v.  81.  So  Outoa-st  fa.fple. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxxiii[i].  n,  I  ches  out  casten  for  to 
bin  In  be  hous  of  God  is  min.  a  1315  Prose  Psalter  cviii[ij. 
9  Ben  hij  outcusten  of  her  woninges.  f  1374  CHAUCER  Troy- 
lus  v,  615  Here  1  dwelle  out  cast  [v.  r.  cast  out]  from  alle 
loye.  a  1415  Cursor  M.  18231  (Trin.)  Outcast  bou  art  of 
goddes  aungele.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  264/2  To  Oute  caste, 
abicere.  .  .  Oute  castyn,  abiectus.  c  1580  Hewers  Bless,  l-'irg-. 
100  Thou  .  .  wilt,  as  1  think,  me  utterly  outcast,  a  1662 
HEVLIN  Laud  (1668)  156  It  being  the  custom  of  all  those 
whom  the  Court  casts  out,  to  labour  by  all  means  they  can 
to  out-cast  the  Court.  1741  E.  ERSKINE  Serin.  Wks.  1871 
III.  17  Their  suspending,  outcasting  and  deposing  seven  men 
from  the  holy  ministry.  1855  LYNCH  RgmattXXlV,  ii,  Fill  us 
with  the  love,  outcasting  Murmur,  fearfulness,  and  sleep. 

Outcaste  (au-tka:st),  sb.  (a.)  [Cf.  OUT-  j  2.] 
One  who  has  lost  or  is  put  out  of  his  caste.  Also, 
One  of  no  caste. 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  191  On  a  forfeiture  of  caste  by  either 
spouse  intercourse  ceases  between  the  spouses  :  if  the  out- 
caste  be  a  sonless  woman,  she  is  accounted  dead.  1894 
J.  T.  WHEELER  Short  Hist.  India  59  Besides  the  four 
castes  [of  the  Hindu  people],  there  is  a  large  population 
known  as  Pariahs  or  outcastes.  They  are  altogether  inferior 
to  the  Sudras,  and  were  probably  the  Helots  of  India  when 
the  Sudras  were  masters.  [But  see  PARIAH.) 
b.  as  adj.  Outside  caste  ;  of  no  caste. 

1894  R.  KIPLING  Jungle  Bk.  37  They  have  no  law.  They 
are  outcaste. 

Ou:tca'ste,  v.  [Cf.  OUT-  26  :  see  CASTE  sb.  2, 
3.]  trans.  To  put  (a  person)  out  of  his  caste  ; 
to  deprive  of  caste  ;  to  cause  to  lose  caste. 

1867  Native  Opinion  i  Dec,  A  man  will  be  outcasted  if  he 
observes  mourning  for  one  day  instead  of  two,  or  partakes 
of  boiled  rice  with  his  coat  on.  1889  Tinieszi  Oct.  5/3  Two 
members  of  the  Jain  community  have  recently  been  out- 
casted by  their  co-religionists  for  visiting  England.  1894 
Mission.  Herald  (Boston)  Aug.  320  By  this  act  he  not  only 
outcasted  his  son  but  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  all  his 
caste  people. 

Hence  Oirtca'sted  ///.  a.,  Ou-tca'sting  vol.  sb. 

1886  Pall  MallG.  27  May  11/2  The  caste  system  has  been 
so  very  much  battered  about,  that  outcasting  has  lost 
almost  all  its  terrors.  1891  Daily  News  12  Jan.  5/6 
Measures  taken  with  this  object  would  be  illusory  so  long 
as  '  outcasting  '  was  possible. 

Outcasting  (au-tktvstirj),  vbl.  si.i  [Our-  9 
(from  cast  out)  J 

1.  The  action  of  casting  out  ;  ejection,  expulsion  ; 
vomiting  ;  rendering  outcast. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vitl.  xl.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Also 
by  oute  castynge  and  strecchynge,  and  ouercastynge  .  .  of 
bemis,  ly^t  bryngeb  forbe  all  binges,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta. 
Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  75  Outkastyng  wasshis  J»e  body,  & 
clensis  be  stomake  of  roten  &  euyl  humours.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Acts  xxvii.  18  On  the  nexte  daye  they  made  an 
outcastinge.  1836  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vii.  171  The  out- 
casting  and  desolation  of  the  Jews. 

1  2.  That  which  is  thrown  away  ;  refuse  ;  offal. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xv[i.].  6  Thof  thai  seme  Jaith 


.  .  .. 

wrmis  and  na  man,  And  ut-castyng  o  men.  1616  SURFL,  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farme  386  Worth  nothing  but  to  make 
refuse  and  outcastings  of. 

1  3.  An  offshoot    Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  22  pe  vifte  outkestinge  of  bilke  stocke  is 
scorn  ;..£«  zixte  kestinge  out  of  the  ilke  boje  is  wyb- 
stondinge. 

Outcasting,  vbl.  sb.l  :  see  OUTCASTS  v. 
On-tcastness.    [f.  OUTCAST  a.  +  -NESS.]    The 

state  of  being  an  outcast, 


OUT-CLIMB. 

1846  HAKS  Mission  Com/.  (1850)  I24  Shame  and  icorn  and 
oiilcastness  and  duUtntioc  and  disease  and  ikath. 

Out-cavil,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

t  Outce'pt,  v.  Obs.  [OuT-a5.]  =  EXCKITI..  i. 

1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  x.  Ixxii,  I  oute  ccpte  hym  of  al 
knyghles.  1530  I'ALSOR.  650/1  He  U  the  strongest  man 
that  ever  I  sawe,  1  outcept  none. 

t  Outce'pt,  (\\iasi-pref.  and  conj.  Obs.  Also  6 
-cepte,  -sep,  -sept,  [originally  pa.  pple.  of  prec.] 

A.  quasi-/«/.    =  KXCEIT prep.  I. 

CI400  Lan/rnnc's  Cyrurg.  140  Alle  (.e  membris  out  cept 
\K  lacertis  of  be  bresL  1501  ARNOLI.E  Chron.  (1811)  230 
Outcepte  euer  the  goods  marcliaundises  or  dette  1518 
Waterf.  Arch,  in  loth  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App  v. 
327  Noo  lords.. shall  drynk  no  maner  of  man..outeseut 
ther  pleasures  and  willes.  1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub.  \.  ii[i), 
Of  any  other  countie  I'  the  kingdome.  Pan.  Out-cept 
Kent,  for  there  they  landed  All  gentlemen. 

B.  quasi-<w»/'.   =  EXCEPT  conj.  t. 

1518  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Regimen  2  D  iij,  Outcept  thou 
trust  m  the  figure.  1550-63  MACHYN  Diary  249  The 
menyster  wold  nott,  owtsept  she  wold  com  at  vi  in  ihe 
mornyng.  1611  B.  JONSON  Gipsies  Mctamoifn.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  624/1  Outcept  I  were  with  child  with  an  owl,  as 
they  say,  I  never  saw  such  luck. 

Outcn,  variant  of  OUCH  »'«/.! 

I  Otrt-cha:mber.  Obs.  [Our-  i.]  a.  A 
room  outside  a  house,  etc.  b.  An  outer  room, 
an  antechamber. 

14..  Why  I  can't  bt  a  Nun  267  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  145  In 
that  couent  were  they  now^t  {  But  an  owte  chamber  for 
hem  was  wrow}t.  01631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  314,  I  askc 
your  leave,  that  I  may  nide  myselfe  in  your  outchamber. 
1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  550  He  retired  himself 
into  an  out-Chamber. 

t  Ou-tchange.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Our-  6.]  ?  Onl- 
ward  or  foreign  exchange. 

1695  W.  LOWNDES  Ess.  Atnendm.  SUv.  Coin  41  His 
Chamberlain,  and  Master  and  Worker  and  Warden  of  all 
his  Exchanges  and  Outchanges  in  England  and  Calis. 

Outcharm,  v.  [OUT-  1 8.]  trans .  To  surpass 
in  charming  ;  to  charm  more  potently. 

1710  NORRIS  Chr,  Prudence  v.  235  To  outcharm  all  the 
pleasures  and  Relishes  of  this  sensible  world.  1827-44 
N.  P.  WILLIS  Poems,  Psyche  15  One  silent  look  of  thine, 
Like  stronger  magic,  will  outcharm  it  all. 

Out-chase  to  Out-chide :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ou-tchoo  sing,  vU.  st.  Obs.  [Our-  9.] 
The  action  of  choosing  out,  selection  ;  a  levy. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  v.  14  Salomon  made  an  out- 
chosynge  (of  workmen)  thorow  out  all  Israel  And  y 
outcnosynge  was  thirtie  thousande  men. 

Out-citizen  to  Out-clamour  :  see  OUT-. 

Outclass  (outkla-s),  v.  Sporting.  [Ol'T-  26.] 
trans.  To  beat  or  surpass  (a  rival)  so  completely 
as  to  put  him  virtually  out  of  the  same  class  or  to 
preclude  the  notion  of  his  being  a  competitor ;  to 
leave  '  nowhere '  in  a  race  or  contest. 

1870  Daily  News  12  May,  She  [a  yacht]  was  completely 
outclassed  on  that  occasion,  and  never  stood  the  slightest 
chance  from  start  to  finish.  i88a  St.  James's  Gaz.  4  Apr. 
p/l  A  fine  young  fellow  :  but . .  beside  the  bright  and  merry- 
looking  athlete  who  opposed  him  he  seemed  o,uite  outclassed. 
1893  Q.  [CoucH]  Delectable  Duchy  83  As  a  liar,  I  out-classed 
every  man  on  board. 

Ou't-clea:rance.  Commerce.  [Oui-6.]  The 
act  of  clearing  out ;  the  clearance  of  a  ship  by  the 
payment  of  the  custom-house  dues. 

1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais  I.  i,  [Seaman  sars]  You  are 
welcome  to  anchor  here  as  long  as  you  list :  But  you  will 
find  the  duties  high  at  out -clearance. 

On  t-clea^ring,  vbl.  sb.  Banking.  [Oui-  6.] 
The  sending  out  of  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques 
drawn  upon  other  banks  to  the  Clearing-house,  in 
order  to  their  settlement  by  the  backs  on  which 
they  are  drawn;  hence,  the  bills  and  cheques 
collectively  thus  sent  out  to  be  cleared :  the  con- 
verse of  IN-CLEABING.  Also  attrib.  as  owt-olear- 
ing  book  (short  out-book),  the  book  in  which 
these  are  entered.  Hence  On't-clearer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  bank  at  the  Clearing-house,  who 
manages  the  out-clearing ;  also  called  out-clerk. 

[1817  GiLiiART  Pract.  Treat.  Banking  (1849)  II.  441  All 
the  articles  in  the  Clearing  are  entered,  .in  a  book  called 
the  Clearing  Book.  On  the  left  hand  are  entered  the  bills 
and  drafts  upon  other  Bankers.  These  are  called  the 
'  clearing  out '.)  1875  jEvoNs^/«iO'(i878j  278  Theexchanges 
are  effected  by  an  equal  number  of  messengers  simulta- 
neously walking  round  the  desks,  delivering  the  parcels  of 
'  out  clearing  '  and  receiving  those  of  '  in  clearing ',  or,  as 
they  are  called  in  New  York,  the  Credit  and  Debit  Ex- 
changes. i88>  A.  S.  MICHIE  Gilbart's  Hist.  Banking  II. 
325  The  In-Clearing  Book  of  each  clerk  ought  to  agree,  of 
course,  with  the  portions  relating  to  him  of  the  Out-Clearing 
Books  of  the  other  twenty  six  Clerks.  1897  H'eslm.  Gat. 
5  Mar.  3/1  The  '  out-clearers '  in  the  morning  sort  the 
various  cheques  received  by  their  bank  on  the  other  clearing 
banks  in  alphabetical  order,  and  enler  them  in  their  'out- 
clearing  books '  under  the  names  of  the  different  banks. 

Out-cli-mb,  v.  [OUT- 1 8,  17.]  trans.  To  sur- 
pass in  climbing ;  to  climb  or  ascend  beyond. 

ai6io  B.  JONSOS  Pr.  Htnry's  Barriers  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
477/1  Buildings  . .  that  were  the  pride  of  time  And  did  the 
barbarous  Memphian  heaps  outclimb.  1854  OWES  in  Circ. 
Sc  ,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  198  It  can  outclimb  the  monkey.  I8o» 
Tern/tie  Bar  Mag.  Oct.  269  They  have  outchmhcd  the 
wood,  and  are  standing  on  the  close,  .grass  of  the  hillside. 

Out-clothing,  -club,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 
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OUT-COAT. 

t  Ou't-COat.   Obs.     [OUT-  3.]     An  overcoat. 

1684  London  Gaz.  No.  1991/4  A  brown  Cloth  Out-Coat. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  oj  Qual.  (1809)  I.  68  Coats,  out- 
coats,  shirts,  waist-coats. 

Ou't-college,  a.  [Oui-  12.]  Not  residing 
within  the  buildings  of  a  college  :  applied  chiefly  to 
members  of  a  college  who  reside  or  lodge  outside. 

1861   TREVELYAN   Horace  at  Athens,   Colder  than   out- 


college breakfasts.  1884  R.  ORNSBY  Mem.  J.  R.  Hope-Scott 
1.  24  To  these  must  be  added  his  '  out-college  '  friends.  1803 
FOWLER  Hist.  C.  C.  C,  (O.  H.  S.)  224  Another  scholar,  for 


having  in  his  room  some  out-college  men  without  leave, . . 
was  sentenced  to  be  kept  hard  at  work  in  the  library,  .for  a 
month.  Mod.  (Oxford).  *  List  of  Out-college  Residents '. 

Out-colour,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outcome  (oirtkcm),  sb.     [OUT-  7.] 

1 1.  The  act  or  fact  of  coming  out.   Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  80  WiSuten  hope  of  vtcume.  1375  BAR- 
BOUR  Bruceiv.  361  And  we  sail  neir  enbuschit  be,  Quhar  we 
thair  out-cummyng  [MS.  E.  outecome]  may  se.  c  1500 
Lancttot  592  Two  knichtis.. waiting  his  outcome. 

b.  The  time  of  the  year  when  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  (Jam.).  Sc. 

1706  Mare  of  Collingtoun  in  Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  i. 
43,  I  pray  you,  Duncan,  thole  me  here,  Until  the  out- 
cum  of  the  Year.  1715  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  1 1.  87  They 
talk  that  Mar  ..  designs  to  quarter  in  Perth  this  season  till 
the  outcome  of  the  year. 

2.  That  which  comes  out  of  or  results   from 
something;   visible  or  practical  result,  effect,  or 
product,  (orig.  Sc. :  app.  made  Eng.  by  Carlyle.) 

1788  R.  GALLOWAY  Poems  13  And  for  the  outcome  o'  the 
story,  Just  trust  it  to  your  nt'bour  tory.  1808-18  JAMIESON, 
Outcome,  Termination.. Increase,  product.  1832  CARLYLE 
Misc.  Boswelfs  Johnson  (1857)  1 1 1.  59  We  do  the  man's  intel- 
lectual endowment  great  wrong,  if  we  measure  it  by  its  mere 
logical  outcome.  1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  m.  iii.  138 
Scan  results  and  outcomes.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art 
Addenda  Note  8  Nothing  more  than  the  natural  growth  and 
outcome  from  the  little  dishonesty  of  the  little  buyers  and 
sellers.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  19  Aug.  227/1  He  is,  as  the  modern 
phrase  has  it,  the  outcome  of  these  fine  fictional  theories. 
1874  SULLY  Sensat,  $  Intuit.  76  Readiness  to  act  [is]  the 
sure  outcome  and  test  of  belief. 

3.  An  outlet. 

1885  W.  D.  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  II.  185  There 
ain't  going  to  be  the  out-come  for  the  paint  in  the  foreign 
markets  that  we  expected.  1804  H.  NISBET  Busk  Girl's 
Rom.  46  There  were  lots  of  other  outcomes  for  her  heroic 
efforts  without  her  going  to  war  for  the  sake  of  her  country. 

t  Ou'tCOme,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  In  I  litancumen,  5 
out(e)-oomen.  [In  OE.  f.  &tan  from  without  + 
cumen,  pa.  pple.,  come.]  Come  from  without,  i.  e. 
from  another  country  or  place ;  foreign. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  ii.  §  5  pat  basr  nan  utancymen 
mon  cuman  ne  dorste.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xv.  (1883) 
91  jElbeodige  men  and  utancumene  swySe  us  swencao. 
c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  18  For  out-comen  men  that  he  lade 
with  hym.  Ibid. ,  The  owt-comen  folk  bat  was  thus  in-to  the 
land  I-come.  1469  Waterf.  Arch,  in  \oth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  307  No  oute  commes  man  nor  strangere. 

So  Ou'tco'mer,  f  a.  a  stranger ;  one  coming  from 
outside.  Obs.  b.  One  coming  out  from  a  place. 

1607  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram.  Sch.  (1892)  70  By  any 
scholleroroutcommer.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur^  'What 
is  going  on  ?'  one  of  the  Galileans  asked  an  outcomer. 

t  On't-cotmeling.  06s.  exc.  dial.  [f.  OUT- 
+  COMELING,  after  OUTCOME  ppl.  a.]  One  who  has 
come  from  without ;  a  stranger,  sojourner,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  native,  or  original  resident. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  876  An  out-comlyng,  a  carle.  1555 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  i.  xxxiii.  429, 1  beseech  you, 
as  out-comlings  and  strangers,  to  abstain  [etc.]. 

Oirtcorniing,  vbl.  sb.    [OUT-  9.] 

1 1.  A  coming  out,  issuing  forth ;  concr.  a  place 
of  issue  or  emergence.  06s. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12593  At  be  vte-cuming  o  be  yatte  He 
turnd  again.  1375  [see  OUTCOME  so.  i).  1398  TREVISA  Earth. 


2.  Event,  issue  ;  a  result,  a  product. 

1382  WVcLlF  Gen.  xli.  13  We  herden  alle  thingis  that  after- 
ward the  outecomyng  of  the  thing  proued.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU 
Stud.  Chr.  306  They  are  the  separate  outcomings  of  a  great 
hfe-thnll.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  m.  xxii.  (1878)  325 
No  mere  outcoming  of  modern  thought. 

3.  Emanation. 

1845  TRENCH  Huls.  Led.  Ser.  i.  i.  9  Him  of  whom  the 
Scripture  is  the  outcoming  and  the  Word.  1860  —  Serin. 
Westm.  Abb.  xi.  115  Our  words  are  the  outcoming  of  our 
inmost  heart. 

Out-compass  to  Out-cook :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ou't-C0:rner.  Obs.  [OUT-  3.]  An  outlying, 
remote,  or  out-of-the-way  corner  or  spot. 

>53°  PALSGH.  250/2  Outcorner  or  secrete  corner,  reduyt. 
1616  BERNARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  10  Besides  many  Backe. 
sides,  By-lanes,  and  Out-corners,  there  are  foure  great  streets. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  *  Prof.  St.  ii.  ix.  82  Well  skilled  in  some 
dark  out-corners  of  Divinity. 

Outcorporate,  v. :  see  OUT-  25. 

t  Out-co-te,  v.  [f.  OUT-  1 8  +  COTE  z>.l]  trans. 
To  surpass. 

1589  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  149  She  of  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses  before  the  wanton  noted,  Was  of  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses  for  wantonnesse  out-coted. 

Out-count,  -country :  see  OUT-. 

t Out-cou'ntenance,  v.  Obs.  [OUT-  26.] 
trans.  To  put  out  of  countenance;  to  outface. 
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1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xxix.  166  Then  is  he  presently 
outcountenaunced  through  the  guiltie  conceite.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigne  11.  ii.  (1632)  190,  I  have  scene  him  when  hee  was 
past  threescore  yeares  of  age  mocke  at  all  our  sports,  and 
outcountenance  our  youthfull  pastimes.  1613  J.  DAVIES 
Musis  Tearcs  (1878)  14  While  high  Content,  in  what- 
so-euer  Chance,  Makes  the  braue  Minde  the  Starres  out- 
countenance. 

t  Ou't-COUrse.  Obs.  [Our-  7  :  after  Lat.  ex- 
cursio,  excursus  running  out,  invasion.]  An  excur- 
sion ;  a  hostile  inroad  or  incursion. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRICHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  721  It 
so  crusheth  this  opinion  of  the  Saints  out-courses  upon  the 
earth.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv,  Libr.  v.  iv.  333  Made 
out-courses  upon  the  neighbor-countreys. 

Out-course,  v. :  see  OUT-. 

Ou-t-cou  rt.     [Our-  3.]     An  outer  court. 

1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Siltx  Scint.  i.  Son-dares  iii,  A  taste  of 
Hea'  ' 
Se. 

and  Out-courts  of  Heaven. 

!  Outcra'ck,  v.  06s.  [Our-  18.]  trans.  To 
make  a  louder  crack  or  noise  than  ;  to  outbrag. 

1592  GREENE  Groat's  w.  Wit  (1617)  23  Furnish  himselfe 
with  more  crownes,  least  hee  were  outcrackt  with  new 
commers.  1603  vnd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  I.  vi.  498  Hang 
him  whose  verse  cannot  out-belch  the  wind : . .  Cannot  out- 
cracke  the  scarr-crow  thunderbolt.  1606  MARSTON  Fawn  iv. 
F  iij  b,  Heele  out  cracke  a  Germaine  when  hee  is  drunke. 
Out-cra'fb,  v.  rare.  [OcT-  21.]  trans.  To 
surpass  in  craft  or  cunning;  to  outwit. 

1879  H.  N.  HUDSON  Hamlet  ?\  Claudius  must  get  up  very 
early,  and  be  very  busy  when  up,  to  out-craft  him. 

t  Out-cra'fty,  v.   Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  OUT-  20  + 
C  H AFTY  (if  not  a  misprint  for  out-crafted).]    —  prec. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cjnat.  HI.  iv.  15  That  Drug-damn'd  Italy,  hath 
out-craftied  him,  And  hee's  at  some  hard  point 
Out-crash,  out-crawl :  see  OUT-. 
f  Ou-tcrease.  Obs.  rare.   [Formed  as  the  oppo- 
site of  increase,  after  such  pairs  as  ingrowth,  out- 
growth.]    Outgrowth,  outshoot ;  emigration. 

i6»5  LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Noe  96  As  for  their  Colonies  and 
Outcreases  into  Spain  they  are.  .hardly  proved.  Ibid.  103 
The  men  of  Marseil  are  counted  an  Outcrease  of  Asia. 

Ovrtcrier.  Now  rare.  [Oui-  8.]  One  who 
cries  out.  a.  One  who  raises  an  outcry ;  a  brawler. 
1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xlii.  i  He  shal  not  be  an  outcryer, 
ner  an  hie  mynded  person.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger^  on 
Apoc.  (1573)  150  Plagues,  disturbers,  outcryers,  and  imurious 
agaynst  God  and  hys  Saints.  1584  Leicester*  Common™. 
(1641)  30  To  stop  the  mouths  of  out-criars. 

t  b.  One  who  sells  by  auction  (OUTCRY  sb.  2). 
1577-87  HOLINSHKD  C*ro«.  III.  1207/1  To  be  cried  through 
the  citie  by  a  man  with  a  bell,  and  then  to  be  sold  by  the 
common  outcrier  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Outcrop  (au-tkipp),  sb.  [OUT-  7  :  cf.  crop  out, 
CROPK.  io!j  Mining  and  Geol.  The  cropping  out 
or  emergence  of  a  stratum  or  vein  at  the  surface ; 
the  edge  of  a  stratum  or  vein  that  thus  crops  out. 

1805  Edin.  Rev.  VI.  244  Most  of  our  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered . .  by  exploring  their  outcrops.  1815  W.  SMITH  Mem. 
Map  Strata.  Eng.  fy  Wales  7  The  edges  of  the  strata,  which 
may  all  be  crossed  in  a  journey  from  east  to  west,  are  called 
their  outcrops.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  29  Rain  falling 
upon  the  ground . .  is  absorbed  by  the  outcrop,  or  exposed 
surface,  of  the  sandy  stratum.  1882  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw. 
Nat.  Club.  IX.  No.  3.  452  Outcrops  of  limestone  succeed. 

b.  transf. 

1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  213  Flattened  prisms  of  con- 
siderable length,  arranged . .  obliquely  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
shell,  the  interior  of  which  is  imbricated  by  their  out-crop. 

c.  fig.  A  coming  into  outward  manifestation. 
1864  BREVIOR  Two  Worlds  p.  vii,  I  regard  these  as  only  its 

incidents  and  outward  evidences,  not  its  essentials ;  the  mere 
outcrop  on  the  surface  indicating  the  presence  and  operation 
of  underlying  spiritual  forces.  1897  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Four 
Gen.  Lit.  Fam.  I.  11.  ii.  92  Here  we  nave  an  outcrop  of  that 
splenetic  acrimony. 

d.  attrib.  in  Mining. 

1895  HATCH  &  CHALMERS  Gold  Mines  Rand  121  Shafts 
that  are  partly  vertical  and  partly  inclined . .  among  outcrop 
properties.  1895  St.  James's  Gaz.  16  Nov.  7/1  With  regard 
to  the  oroductive  capacity  of  the  outcrop  companies. 

Ou'tcrop,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  a.  Mining 
and  Geol.  To  crop  out  (see  CROPS'.  10)  or  emerge 
at  the  surface,  as  a  stratum  or  vein. 

1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  IX.  i.  61  Wherever  it  outcrops, 
the  soil  is  distinguished  for  its  fertility.  1895  Westm.  Gaz. 
27  May  8/1  A  number  of  other  reefs ..  traverse  the  property, 
either  outcropping  on  or  dipping  into  it. 

b.  Jig.  To  emerge  or  come  out  casually. 

1856  C.  J.  ELLICOTT  in  Cambr.  Ess.  172  Because  a  few 
suspicious  words  here  and  there  outcrop  in  the  narrative. 
1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xii.  §  553  Do  we  not., 
find  outcropping  some  reason  for  the  question,  what  have 
the  winds  had  to  do  with  the  phenomena  before  us? 

Ovrtcro:ppiiig,  vbl.  sb.  [Our-  9.]  Mining, 
Geol.,  etc.  The  action  or  fact  of  cropping  out ;  the 
part  of  a  stratum  that  crops  out :  =  OUTCROP  sb.  a. 

1871  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  23  A  tunnel., 
cuts  the  vein  ..175  feet  below  the  outcroppings.  1881 
STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  II.  i.  6  An  outcropping  of  rock 
had  formed  a  bastion  for  the  sand. 

1o.  fig.  Appearance,  emergence:  =  OUTCROP  sb.  c. 

1855  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  vi.  §  383  Here  the  out- 
croppings of  the  relation  between  magnetism  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  atmosphere  again  appear.  1887  Athenxum 
25  June  830/2  The  sudden  outcropping  of  a  school  of  young 
..and  promising  critics. 
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OtrtcrO:pping,  ppl.  a.  [OUT-  10.]  Crop- 
ping out,  emerging  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

1845  SilliHtan's  Amer.  Jrnl.  Apr.  299  Brine  springs., 
issue,  at  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  siliceous  portion  of  the 
mass.  1883  'C.  E.  CRADDOCK'  Prophet  Gt.  Smoky  Mount. 
viii,  Emerging,  .upon  a_  slope  of  outcropping  ledges,  where 
his  horse  left  no  hoof-print. 

Oirtcross.  [Oui-  6.]  A  cross  with  an  un- 
related breed  or  race. 

1890  J.  M.  TRACY  in  Upland  Shooting  398  It  may  happen 
that  the  outcross  has  been  to  some  extremely  prepotent 
breed.  1900  Trans.  Highl.  fy  Agric.  Soc.  164  [He]  rarely 
sought  an  outcross  for  his  broadly  founded  herd. 

Out-crow,  -crowd,  -crown :  see  OUT-. 

Outcry  (au-tkrai),  sb.     [Oui-  7.] 

1.  The  act  of  crying  out ;  an  excited  exclamation 
or  shout ;  loud  clamour ;  noise,  uproar. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxv.  18  The  outcry  of  hir  vp  on  the 
ledyng  doun  of  hem.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  §  i  Any 
outcrie,  hute,  or  fresshe  suite  of  or  for  anie  felonie.  1560 

i  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  51  Carying  him  awaye,  he 
makinge  an  outcry  and  calling  for  helpe.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  101  Hee  returning,  .with  his  army,  came 
vpon  them.. with  a  most  horrible  outcry.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  in.  vi.  347  There  was  an  outcry  of  fire  on  the  forecastle. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  n.  xvii,  With  mingled  out-cry,  shrieks, 

!  and  blows.  1875  FREEMAN  Nortn.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  111.  xii.  208 
The  charge,  .seems. .to  rest  on  nothing  better  than  the  wild 
outcries  of  William's  enemies  at  a  drunken  revel. 

2.  A    public   sale   to   the    highest   bidder;    an 
auction.  Obs.  or  local. 

1c  1600  Distracted  Emp.  n.  i.in  Bullen  Old  PI.  (1884)  III. 
195  He  sells  his  goods  at  outcryes— '  Who  gives  most  ? '  1607 
J.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  i.  9  One  wil  outbid  another,  as  at 
an  outcry  in  London.  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4412/3  On 
Wednesday,  .will  be  held  a  publick  Outcry  for  Sale  of  the 
Inheritance  or  Fee-simple  Estate  of  the . .  Barton  of  Kenta- 
berry.  1723  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  213,  I  broke  up 
housekeeping,  and  sold  my  furniture  by  public  outcry.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  [He]  sold  it  at  public  outcry, 
at  an  enormous  loss  to  himself. 

b.  The  crying  of  articles  in  the  streets  for  sale. 

1884  Times  29  July  ii  Yesterday.. a  milkman  was  sum- 
moned under  a  local  by-law  for  selling  milk  by  outcry. 

f  3.  Rhet.  Ecphonesis  or  exclamation.   Obs. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxvi.  396  We  would  haue  him 
to  vse.. outcries  as  Cicero,  or  fine  conceits  as  Seneca  doth. 
.1389  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  221  The  figure 
of  exclamation,  I  call  him  the  outcrie  because  it  vtters  our 
minde  by  all  such  words  as  do  shew  any  extrenle  passion. 

Outcry,  v.    [OUT-  14,  15,  18.] 

fl.  a.  intr.  To  cry  out.  b.  trans.  To  cry 
aloud,  exclaim  ;  to  proclaim.  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  39  a/2  The  world  outcryeth  of  vs 
tweyn.  1567  Glide  $  Goalie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  183  Thair  fals 
Hypocresie  Throw  all  the  warld  is  now  outcryit.  1636  T. 
AILESBURY  Passion  Serm.  27  Thus  Christ,  having  outcryed 
his  torments,  prayed  for  reliefe.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes 
n.  ii.  38  When  Sancho  out-cri'd,  then  Don  did  not  out-ride. 

1 2.  To  sell  by  auction.  Obs. 

1676  Laws  of  Barbados  15  Mar.  (1699)  I2^  Be  it  Enacted 
.  .That  such  Effects  should  be  out-cryed  and  sold  within 
those  Hours.  1688  Ibid.  19  Dec.  (1855)  10  Debtors  that 
have  their  cattle,  coppers  and  stills,  and  other  chattels 
brought  by  execution  to  the  open  market  to  be  outcried. 

3.  To  outdo  in  crying ;  to  cry  louder  than ;  to 
'  shout  down '. 

1530  PALSGR.  650/2  Lette  hym  crye  as  loude  as  he  wyll, 
yet  I  wyll  outcrye  hym.  1628  C.  POTTER  Consecr.  Serm. 
15  Mar.  (1629)  72  If  wee  cannot  outcry  it,  wee  must  outlive 
it.  1641  SYMONDS  Serm.  bef.  Ho.  Comm.  D  b,  Their  dead 
inventions  would  out-cry  us.  and  condemne  us.  1742  YOUNG 
Nt.  Th.  ix.  2326  Ev'ry  Night  Let  it  out-cry  the  Boy  at 
Philip's  Ear.  1851  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  m.  i.  xiy.  §  5 
Neither  anger,  for  that  overpowers  the  reason  or  outcries  it. 

Ou'tcry:ing,  vbl.  sb.  [Oui-  9.]  A  crying  out ; 
clamour,  shouting.  So  On'tcry^ing1  ///.  a.,  that 
cries  out,  clamorous;  calling  loudly  or  vehemently. 

1569-70  Roy.  Proclam.  4  Mar.,  With  clamors  and  out- 
cryinges  [they]  haue  accursed  the  sayde  Leonardo  Dacres. 
1626  BERNARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  187  Touching  this  im- 
patient and  ingratefull  out-crying  fellow  Poverty.  1676  W. 
Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiof.  (1848)  548  The  disarming  of 
the  militia.. occasioned  much  outcrying.  1890  Daily  News 
3  Nov.  6/1  There  was  more  hooting  and  ribald  outcrying. 
1890  Home  Missionary  (U.  S.)  .July  121  A  great  and  out- 
crying need  for  some  . .  missionaries. 

Out-cull  to  Out-curse  :  see  OUT-. 
t  Outcu't,  v.    Obs.  (exc.  in  pa.  pple.~)     [Oui- 
15.]     trans.    To  cut  out :  see  CUT  v.  56. 

1666  Third  Adv.  Painter  19  How  far  the  Gentleman  out- 
cuts  the  Lord.  1:1706  VANBRUGH  Mistake  MI.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
450/2,  I  have  seen  many  a  pleasant  humour  amongst  ladies, 
but  you  outcut  'em  all.  1860  HEWETT^WC.  Armour  II.  188 
The  sollerets  are  much  outcut  at  the  instep. 

So  Ou'tcut  ///.  a.  [Our-  ii],  cut  out,  excised; 
Otrtctrtting  vbl.  sb.,  cutting  out,  excision. 

1860  HEWITT  Anc.  Armour  II.  12  (Cent.)  The  sollerets  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  out-cut  piece  at  the  instep.  1752 
I.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  9  Robes . .  distinguished 
by  Outcuttings  or  Mushings. 

Outda-cious,  dial,  corruption  of  AUDACIOUS. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xvii,  That  out-dacious  Oliver. 
1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Michael  A rmstrong  iv.  I.  89  They 
have  the  outdaciousness  to  complain  that  the  rents  are 
raised.  1880  TENNYSON  Village  Wife  xii,  'E  were  that 
outdacious  at  'uam. 

Outdance, v.  [OUT- 18.]  trans.  To  surpass 
or  outdo  in  dancing. 

1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Coleman  St.  v.  vi,  We'll  out-dance 
the  dancing  Disease.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  III.  vii, 
The  company  all  offered  the  dancing-master  wagers  that 
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the  parson  outdanced  him.     1834  BECKFORU  Italy  II.  334 
We  outdid  all  our  former  outduncings. 

Outda-re,  v.    [Our-  18,  i8c.] 

1.  trans.  To  overcome  by  daring ;   to  outbrave, 

ady. 

1596  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  40  It  was  my  Self,  my 
Brother,  and  his  Sonne,  That . .  boldly  did  out-dare  The 
danger  of  the  time.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  I.  iii, 
The  holly  that  outdares  cold  winter's  ire.  1677  GILPIN 
Demand.  (1867)  36  That  they  might  contemn  and  outdare 
God  to  His  face,  asjsi  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
II.  313  All  offcr'd  up  ejaculated  Prayer,  And  felt  fresh 
vigour,  Danger  to  outdare. 

2.  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  daring,  to  dare  more 
than. 

1607  SIIAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv.  53  Oh  Noble  Fellow  !  Who  sensibly 
out-dares  his  sencelesse  Sword.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  in.  8  i« 
(1684)  109  All  inferior  prophaneness  is  as  much  outdared  by 
Atheism,  as  is  religion  it  self.  i846TRENCHA/7r<K.  xvii.(i862) 
383  He  will  outdo  and  outdare  the  other  disciples. 

Hence  Outdared,  Outdaring  ppl.  adjs. 

1593  SIIAKS.  Rick.  If,  I.  i.  100  Shall  I  seeme  Crest-falne 
in  my  fathers  si^ht,..  Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard?  1644 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  204  Our  out-daring  enemies. 

t  Ou't-date,  «•  Obs.  rare.  [Oui-u.]  Without 
date,  dateless,  extending  beyond  all  date. 

1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Flowers  Siott  17  And  may  thou 
[Easter-day]  be  so  bless'd  to  out-date  times  That,  when 
heaven's  choir  shall  blaze  in  accents  loud  The  many  mercies 
of  their  Sovereign  Good,  ..It  may  be  still  the  burden  of 
their  joy. 

Outda'te,  v.  [Our-  26.]  trans.  To  put  out  of 
date,  make  (a  thing)  out  of  date  or  obsolete. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Jos.  V  Wks.  (171 1)  1 10  Imagin- 
ing to  himself  an  over -sight  and  preterition,  [he]  outdateth, 
by  his  stay,  his  protection,  a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I. 
178  The  ceremonial  Law.. expired  and  was  outdated,  when 
the  Things  typified  and  signified  thereby  were  accomplished. 

1868  WHITTIER  Among  tlie  Hills  92  As  if  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  had  been  Outdated  like  a  last  year's  almanac. 

Hence  Outdated  ///.  a.,  put  or  become  out  of 
date ;  grown  obsolete ;  antiquated. 

1616  Manifest.  Abp.  Spalato's  Motives  App.  iii.  6  Out- 
dated Kalendars  of  Gallo-Belgicus.  1698  NoRRis  Pract. 
Disc.  (1707)  IV.  13  None  of  these  talk  of  Religion ;  that's 
a  stale,  out-dated,  antiquated,  superannuated  Subject. 

Outda'zzle,  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  dazzling  or  brilliancy ;  to  outshine.  Also _/?£•. 

1705  TATE  Warriour's  Welc.  i,  Fury  like  Theirs  . . 
Out-dazled  Danger,  and  made  Horror  Bright.  1813  COLE- 
RIDGE Lett.,  to  T.  Poole  (1895)  611  Elliston,  by  mere  dint 
of  voice  and  self-conceit,  out-dazzled  him.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  I.  191  It  might  be  imagined  that  nothing  can 
outdazzle  the  glare  of  a  Syrian  sun  at  noon. 

Out-devil  to  Out-diplomatize :  see  OUT-. 

Outdistance,  v.  [Our-  i8b.]  trans.  To 
leave  completely  behind  (in  a  race ;  hence,  in  any 
competition  or  career) ;  to  outstrip :  cf.  DISTANCE 
v.  4,  4d. 

1857  TROLLOPE  Bank.  Towers  xxxviii.  (1858)  320  Why  do 
you  let  the  Slopes. .out-distance  you?  1869  Daily  News 
22  May,  [In  the  three  miles  walking  match,  he)  so  soon  out- 
distanced his  opponents,  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  compete  further  with  him.  1890  D'OvLE  Notches 
113  At  last  our  pursuers  were  outdistanced.  1898  T.  ADAMSON 
Stuil.  Mind  in  Christ  vii.  171  They  felt  themselves  out- 
distanced by  His  ideas,  even  when  they  saw  into  them. 

Outdo  (autd«-),  v.     [Oui-  15,  18,  i8c.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  put  out.  (In  ME.  two  words :  cf. 
ilo  out.)  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  989  Adam  was  out  don  nais  and  naked, 
In  to  be  land  quar  he  was  maked.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar. 
Wars  v.  li,  Was  ta'en  in  battle  and  his  eyes  out-done. 

2.  To  exceed  in  doing  or  performance ;  to  excel, 
surpass,  beat ;  to  be  superior  to. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  II.  i.  150  He  hath  in  this  action  out-done 
his  former  deeds  doubly.  16*3  B.  JONSON  On  Portr.  Shafts. 
in  Folia,  Wherein  the  Grauer  had  a  strife  With  Nature,  to 
out-doo  the  life.  1713  STEEI.E  Guard.  No.  170  r  28  They 
outdo  us  so  much  in  cheapness  of  labour.  1804  WORDSW. 
1  /  tvandered  lonely  «s  a  cloud '  iii,  The  waves  beside  them 
danced ;  but  they  Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 
1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxiv.  (1878)  274  The  other  two 
women  were  not  to  be  outdone. 

b.  To  beat,  defeat,  overcome  ;  to  exhaust. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  title-p.,  To  Out-do  the 
Duich  without  Fighting,  to  Pay  Debts  without  Moneys. 
1776  A.  R.  ROBBINS  Jrttl.  (1850)  24,  I  feel  weak,  and  find 
that  .1  little  labor,  walking  and  rowing,  seems  to  out-do  me. 

1869  J.  S.   BALDWIN  Prch.  Nations  iii.  (1877)  107  If  they 
were  not  outdone  by  the  insane  chronology. 

Hence  Outdo  ing  vbl.  s6.  and///,  a.  ;  OutdO'er, 
one  who  outdoes  another. 

1679  Phil.  Col/actions  XII  38  His  Observations  so  wholly 
new  and  out-doing,  that  no..  Reader  can  think  he  wants 
anything  but  Kquals.  17*7  POPE,  etc.  Art  Sinking  121 
They  continue  to  out-do  even  their  own  put-doings.  1814 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  173  His  rival,  . .  an  out- 
doer  by  profession.  1840  TH.  HOOK  in  AVsu  Monthly  Mag. 
LX.  1 1 1  he  pink  of  perfection  far  outdid  his  usual  outdoings. 

t  On't-dooir,  s6.  [Our-  3.]  An  exterior  or 
outer  door. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angclls  185  To  keepe  well  and 
strictly  the  out-doores,  the  sences.  1766  ENTICK  London 
IV.  342  A  sentinel  is  stationed.. at  the  out  door.  l8ia 
Examiner  7  Sept.  564/1  She  flung  the  out-door  of  the 
house  open. 

Ou-t-door,  ou'tdoor,  a.  (adv.}    [OUT-  i  -•.] 
1.  That  is  done,  exists,  lives,  or  is  used,  out  of 
doors,  without  the  house,  or  in  the  open  air. 
1763  T.  Huicumsos  Hist.  Mass.  I.  i.  22  Their  out-door 
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work.     iDao  LUSCOMBE  Otserv.  Presert:  Health  Soldiers    \ 
93  Employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  or  as  out-door  manu- 
facturers.    1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aitr.  Leigh  u.  331  Ma- 
turing by  the  outdoor  sun  and  air.     1865  Look  before  you 
leap  T.  134  She.  .put  on  her  out-door  attire. 

2.  Relieved  or  administered  outside  or  apart  from 
residence  in  a  workhouse,  a  charitable  institution, 
etc.  ;  as  out-door  pauper  ,  /tension,  relic/. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i.  iii.  51  The 
outdoor  paupers  had  begun  the  mischief.  1834  Act  44-5 
Will.  II',  c.  76  §  52  On  what  conditions,  and  in  what  manner, 
such  out-door  relief  may  be  afforded.  1876  FAWCKTT  Pol. 
Econ.  iv.  v.  (ed.  5)  p.  xxxi,  Out-door  relief  ought  to  be 
greatly  restricted.  1890  Daily  News  19  June  7/2  Aged 
seamen  .  .  admitted  .  .  to  the  benefits  of  an  out-door  pension. 

3.  Existing   or   arising   outside    Parliament,   or 
among  the  people  themselves. 

1884  A.  PAUL  Hist,  Reform  it.  16  A  just  and  equal 
representation  was  long  a  popular  outdoor  cry.  Ibia.  v. 
91  This.,  had  revived  the  outdoor  agitation  for  Reform. 

4.  Applied  to  the  outward  or  down  stroke  of 
a  Cornish  pumping  engine. 

1875  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  93  The..  plunger  lifts 
are  worked  by  the  down  or  out-door  stroke  ;  the  weight 
of  the  rods  forcing  the  water  up  the  column  of  pumps. 
B.  adv.  in  comb.,  as  outdoor-grown. 

1895  Daily  Neivs  10  Aug.  5/3  Tomatoes  are  pouring.. 
into  the  London  markets,  the  outdoor-grown  fruit  being  ripe. 

Hence  Ou  tdoo  rish  a.,  having  an  out-of-doors, 
open-air  appearance  or  effect  ;  Ou  tdoo'rishness, 
On-tdoo:rness,  the  quality  of  being  out  of  doors, 
open-airness. 

1777  T.  TWINING  in  Kecreat.  ff  Stud.  (1882)  50  All  outdoor. 
ness  and  bodily  activity,  with  a  fat  lump  of  quiet  mind 
within.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  \\.  199  The  middle  and 
lower  classes  have  an  outdoorishness  and  visibility  about 
them  which  offer  a  thousand  points  of  interest.  1891  Illuslr. 
Land.  NewsXmas  No.  3/1  Perfectly  lovely,  .but  a  little  cold 
and  out-doorish.  1806  Chicago  Advance  10  Dec.  821  The 
large  out-doorness  of  the  gospel  is  one  element  of  its  power. 

Ou:tdoOTS,  ado.  [OUT  fref.]  Out  of  doors; 
in  the  open  air  ;  also  as  sb.  —  OUT-OF-DOOR  B. 

1844  '  J.  SUCK'  High  Life  N.  York  II.  xxii.  60  A  great 
strapping  woman  as  tall  as  all  out-doors.  1846  in  WORCESTER. 
1861  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  n.  i.  169  Ourn's  the  fust  thru- 
by-daylight  tram  with  all  ou1  doors  for  deepot.  i88a 


OUTEN. 

1611  Two  Noblt  K.  III.  vi,  I  feelc  my  selfe  .  .  able  once 
againe  To  put-dure  danger.  1648  HmmcK  f/eifer.,  Pillar 
.'fl-ame,  Fame's  pillar.  .  Out-during  marble,  brasv  or  jet. 

So  t  Ontdu'rer,  one  that  endures  or  survives. 


by-daylight    tram  with   all  ou1  doors  for  deepot. 
STEVENSON  Fain.  Studies  Men  $  Bks.  (1901)  73  Wisdom 
keeps  school  outdoors. 

tOu'tdraugfllt1.  06s.  [Out-  7:  after  L. 
extractum,  OF.  estrait.]  An  extract,  an  abstract. 

IT  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  xi.  541  In  the  extract  or  out- 
drau;t  of  the  Donet.  1541  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  415/2 
t>e  extracte  and  outdraucht  of  all  proces  of  forfaltoure  con- 
cerning pc  erle  of  anguiss.  c  1575  Bat/out's  Practicks  (1754) 
368  The  extract  or  out-draucht  of  the  chekkar  rollis. 

Ou'tdraugllt-'.  [OuT-7.]  An  outward  draught 
or  current  of  air  ;  the  '  back  -wash  '  of  a  wave. 

1857  KINOSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  iii,  Then  followed  the  return- 
ing out-draught,  and  every  limb  quivered  with  the  strain. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Sac.  XXIX. 
383  The  rapidity  required  to  secure  a  continuous  out- 
draught.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  n.  L  32  Clinging  thus 
(I]  Felt  the  remorseless  outdraught  of  the  deep  Haul  like 
a  great  strong  fellow  at  my  legs. 

tOntdraw,  v.  06s.  [OUT-  15.]  tram.  To 
draw  out.  (In  ME.  prop,  two  words.) 

,i  1300  £.  E.  Psalter  xxi.  10  J>ou  art  whilk  bat  me  out 
droghe  Fra  be  wumbe.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  245  Of 
which  he  mot  the  teth  outdrawe.  1558  PHAER  Mneid  VI. 
Rij,  A  gastly  Gripe,  that  euermore  his  growing  guttes 
outdrawes.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurts'  Surf.  in.  xv.  263  The 
vertue  of  the  Plaister  expels  and  outdraweth  all  humors. 

Ou'tdrawing,  vbl.sb.  [Oui-g.j  Drawing  out. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  91  At  the  out  drawing  of  the 
Enstgne. 

Ont-drea'm,  »•  rare.  [Our-  16,  :sb.j  trans. 
t  a.  To  oust  or  expel  by  dreams  (o6s.).  b.  To 
dream  to  an  end.  nonce-use. 

i6»i  FLETCHER  1st.  Princess  in.  i,  I  am  no  flatterer,  To 
promise  infinitely,  and  out-dream  dangers.  1798  SOTHEBY 
tr.  Wielands  Oberon  (1826)  II.  214  The  moanful  dream 
out-dreamt,  the  trial  o'er. 

t  Oll't-dress,  s6.  06s.  [OUT-  3.]  Outer  or 
outward  dress. 

1637  B.  JONSON  SaitShefh.  n.  i,  I  ha'  but  dight  ye  yet  in 
the  out-dress  And  'parel  of  Earine. 

Outdre'ss,  v.  [Our-  18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  dressing  oneself;  to  dress  more  finely  than. 

1786  [see  OUTSHOW  v.  2).  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824) 
345  Young  people  of  both  sexes,  who.  .try  to  out  -dress  each 
other.  1807  Chicago  Advance  19  Aug.  247/1  A  daughter 
never  should  seek  nor  be  allowed  to  '  outdress  '  her  mother. 

Ontdrrnk,  v.  [OUT-  isb,  18.]  trans,  a.  To 
drink  (anything)  out  or  up,  drink  dry.  b.  To 
outdo  in  drinking,  drink  more  than. 

1593  DONNE  Sat.  ii.  33  Nor  they  which  use..  To  out-drinke 
the  sea.  i6»»  DEKKER  &  MASSINGER  Virg.  Mart.  n.  i,  I  durst 
out-drink  a  lord.  173$  POPE  Donne  Sat.  IT.  37  Who..  Out- 
cant  old  Esdras,  or  outdrink  his  heir.  1891  Miss.  Heralit 
(Boston)  Dec.  538  He  .  .  tried  to  outdrink  the  heaviest  drinkers. 

Outdri-ve,  v.    [Our-  15,  18.] 

fl.  trans.  To  drive  out,  expel.  (Prop,  two  words.) 

a  1300  Cursor  .»/.  1768  (Colt.)  pe  springes  cum  ouer-all 
utedriue  [Gftt.  vtc  dreue,  Tr.  oute  to  drefl.  13..  £.  £•• 
A  Hit.  P.  A.  776  fou  con  alle  bo  dere  out  dryf. 

2.  To  drive  faster  than. 

1665  PF.PYS  Diary  5  Sept.,  He.  .out-drives  any  coach,  and 
out-goes  any  horse. 

tOutdtrre,  v.  06s.  [Oui-  17,  18.]  trans 
To  exceed  in  endurance,  outlast. 


. 

i8u  B.  CORNWALL  Poems,  Derwent-Wattr  *  Skiddm, 
Out-durcr  of  the  storms. 

tOutdwe-11,  v.  06s.  [OUT-  17.]  trans.  To 
tarry  or  stay  beyond  (a  time). 

150$  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  u.  vi.  3  And  it  is  meruaile  he  out- 
dwels  his  houre,  For  louers  euer  run  before  the  clocke. 

Ou  tdweller.  [Our-  a,  8.]  One  who  dwelli 
outside  of  or  away  from  (a  certain  place). 

i68a  SCARLETT  Exchanges  163  If  the  Acceptant  be  an 
Out-dweller,  (i.  e.  dwells  in  another  place  than  where  the 
Bill  must  be  paid).  189;;  Atlantic  Monthly  Mar.  387  The 
outdweller  from  civilization  .  .  produces  only  for  his  and 
their  consumption.  1900  W.  WATT  Aberdeen  Ijr  Banff  "iv. 
oo  All  '  outdwellers  '  of  the  burgh  were  to  be  brought  in  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  common  defence. 

So  Ou-td  welling///.  a.  [OUT-  10],  dwelling  out- 
side. 

1893  Atlantic  Monthly  Feb.  148/2  Outdwelling  men  who 
had  something  to  sell  or  to  trade. 

tOu't-dwe:llingr,  sb.  06s.  [Our-  i,  3.]  A 
dwelling  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  etc. 

1677  HUBBARD  Indian  Wars  (1865)  I.  128  Doing  some 
small  Mischief  upon  some  Out-dwellings  of  Springfield. 

t  Orrte,  adv.  06s.  Forms  :  1-3  lite,  4-5  oute, 
owte.  [OE.  titt  =  OS.,  OFris.  Ufa,  ate,  OHG. 
utf,  ON.  titi,  Goth,  uta  adv.,  deriv.  of  lit  OUT. 
Cf.  Gr.  ((u  from  If.] 

1.  Of  position  :  Out,  outside.  -  OUT  adv.  1  5,  16  ; 
also  in  some  derived  senses,  e.  g.  =  OUT  13,  33. 

c  900  tr.  Batda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)  264  ponne  wses  he 
ute  wyrcende.  ciooo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  XXVL  69  Petrus 
soolicc  sa;t  ute  \Lindisf.  Ota]  on  bam  cofcrtune.  a  ixoo 
Gerefa  in  Anflia  (18861  IX.  260  ge  inne  je  ute.  c  »oo 
ORMIN  141  All  be  follc  bacr  ute  stod.  a  1115  Ancr.  R.  150 
peonne  is  bet  llf  ute.  peonne  adeadeS  bet  treou.  a  1300 
K.  Horn  245  In  be  curt  and  ute,  And  elles  al  abute.  c  13»$ 
Poem  Times  Edw.  II  (Camden)  120  There  hii  clateren 
cumpelin  whan  be  candel  is  oute  [rime  doute).  c  138* 
CHAUCER  Franklins  T.  367.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  363  These 
othre  tuelue.  .  wente  abouie  The  holi  feith  to  prechen  oute. 
b.  In  existence,  existing.  Cf.  OUT  adv.  16  c. 

1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  145  pe  hexte  lettred  oute.  Ibid. 
267  Thus  he  lykneth  in  his  logyk  be  leste  foule  oute.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  2175  To  wreke  vsof  wrathe  for  any  wegh  oute. 
111400-50  Alexander  598  pis  barne.  .Mijt  wele  a-prefe  for 
his  a-port  to  any  prince  oute.  ibid.  2574,  I  ne  am  noght 
gylty  of  bis  by  all  be  godes  owte  !  Ibid.  4574,  5410.  1480 
CAXTON  Ckrox.  Eng.  ccxxxii.  250  [To]  lede  and  vse  the 
moost  werst  and  synfullist  lyf  oute. 

2.  Of  motion  or  direction,  rare. 

0900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894  Nc  com  se  here..  call  ute  of 
ozm  setum.  ci*oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  Hie  ne  cam 
nauwer  ute. 

p  In  later  use,  oute  ,  owte  (e  mute),  occur  as  spellings  of  Of  T. 

Oute,  obs.  form  of  OUGHT,  AUGHT. 

Out-ea  t,  v.  [OUT-  18,  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  in  eating,  eat  more  than. 

1530  PALSGR.  650/2  My  horse  wyll  outete  such  four  jades 
as  thyne  is.  a  1613  OVERBURY  Characters,  Bntton.ma.ker 
of  Amsterdam  Wks.  (1856)  126  He  will  be  sure  to  bee  a 

fuest,  and  to  out-eat  six  of  the  fattest  Burgers.  1807  W.  H. 
RELAND  Mod.  Ships  Fools  36  note.  The  reader  must  allow 
..that  the  natives  of  other  countries  may  put-eat  us. 

f2.  To  eat  out  or  away.    ?Only  \npa.pfle. 

c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXIX.  iv,  With  thy  temples 
zeale  out-eaten.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  L  185  Poore 
men  are  pitifully  out-eaten  by  usurious  contracts.  166$  J. 
WEBB  Stone-Hetig  (1725)  12  Some  Antique  Inscription  .  . 
whose  Characters  .  .were  so  corroded,  and  out-eaten  by  Time, 
that..  Antiquaries..  could  not  read  it. 

Outed  (au-ted),///.  a.  [f.  OUT  v.  +  -ED  ».]  Put 
out,  driven  out,  ejected  ;  extracted  :  see  OUT  v.  I. 

c  i«o  ROWLL  Cursing  170  Thir  oultit  meiris  hes  lang  gane 
ydilL  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (i6y>)  54  Gorging  them- 
selves on  the  preferments  of  thir  outed  predecessors.  1676 
Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  418  The  outed 
ministers  still  lurked  in  the  country.  1754-*'  Hu«  Hist. 
Eng.  (1806)  V.  Ixix.  189  A  bold  measure  of  arresting  the 
mayor  of  London,  at  the  suit  of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the 
outed  sheriffs.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  *  Schm.  (1858)  94  He 
was  the  outed  minister  of  Small  Isles.  1895  CROCKETT  Men 
ofMoiS  ffafst4i  Hb  lady.  .harboured  outed  preachers. 

Out-edge:  see  OUT-  ;  EDGE  s6.  7  b. 

Outehees,  -hese,  early  ff.  OUTAS,  outcry. 

T  Oil-ten,  adv..  prep,  (a.)  06s.(exc.<fia/.)  Forms: 
i  titan,  2-3  uten,  4-5  owten,  4-  outon.  J 
titan  and  tltane  from  without  =  OS.  Otan,  O  Ht». 
faan  and  u^ana,  ON.  ulan,  Goth,  diana,  a  deriv. 
of  tit  :  cf.  Gr.  i(a9a>  from  i(.     In  M  E.  reduced  to 
uten,  ute,  and  so  app.  confounded  with  ute,  OUTB. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the   modern  north,  dia 
outen  (see  E.  D.  D.),  is  historically  connected  with 
the  OE.  word.] 

A.  adv.    1.  From  without,  from  outside. 

885  O.  E.  Chron.,  Alfred  com  utan  mid  fierde.  a  loco 
Andreas  28  /E5hw>-lcnc  ellbeodixra  «ara  8e  tet  ealand 
utan  sohte. 


Outen,  out  of  doors.) 

b.  Away,  distant ;  absent,  wanting. 
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OUTEN-TOWN. 

a  iioo  Moral  Ode  367  He  is  elches  godcs  ful,  nis  him 
noting  jit  uten  \Tr,  nis  him  no  wiht  men],    13..  Cursor  M. 
32886  (Edinb.  MS.)  J>e  mar  man  swink  him  bar  aboutin  fra 
sped  be  ferre  he  sal  ben  outin  [other  MSS.  ute,  out(ej. 
B.  prep.    1.  Without,  outside,  away  from. 

c  1250  Gen.  tf  Ex,  2739  And  sette  hi[m]  Sor  vten  5e  town. 

2.   Without,  besides. 

c  1*50  Ctf«.  (f-  £.r.  653  Vten  childre  and  vten  wimmen,  wel 
fowre  and  xx  Shusent  men. 


C.  Comb,  and 

1.  Comb.    Forming  advbs.  as  OE.  titan  landes, 
ME.  uten  erdes  in  a  foreign  land,  abroad. 

c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixiv.  [Ixv.J  8  peoda.  .be  card  nymab 
utan  landes.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  956  And  uten  erdes  sorje  sen. 

2.  quasi-«<^'.     (This  appears  to  have  originated 
in  combinations,  afterwards  sometimes  separated.) 
Coming  from  without,  foreign,  alien. 

£•1150  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1741  Laban  ferde..fro  caram  in-to  vten 
stede.  f  1300  Havelok  2153  Wel  to  yeme,  and  wel  were 
-Ageynes  uten  laddes  here.  75/^.2580  Hise  uten  laddeshere 
comen,  And  haues  nu  be  priorie  numen.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
xvii[i].  46  Outen  [Vulg.  alieni\  sones  to  me  Ughed  bai,  Outen 
sones  elded  er  )>ai.  Ibid.  cxxxvi[il  5  Hou  sal  we  singe 
sange . .  Ofe  lauerd  in  outen  land  bat  isse  ? 
b.  Out-of-the-way,  side-,  by-. 

a  1350  St.  Martin  259  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  155 
pai  went  bam  till  ane  owten  strete,  For  bai  wald  noght  saint 
Martyn  mete. 

Ou'ten-town,  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  [f.  prec.  (?)  + 
TOWN  st>.]  a.  adj.  Living  or  lying  outside  the 
town.  b.  sb.  A  person  living  outside  the  town. 
Hence  Outen-towner. 

1677  in  Ure  Hist.  Rntherglen  (1793)  69  Ordered  that 
nane  of  the  inhabitants  give  or  sell,  to  outtentouns,  any 
Muckmiddins,  or  foulyie.  1887  Jamieson's  Diet.  Suppl.  s.  v., 
Lying  or  living  outside  the  burgh  bounds,  not  belonging  to 
the  town  ;  as,  outen-toun  \3.nd.*,outten-tavt)nes  burgess,o«te«« 
touns  multure.  i88a  W.  H.  D  AWSOS  Hist.  Skipton  (E.  D.  D.), 
Outen-towners,  the  rural  inhabitants  arounda  town. 

Out-entry  to  Out-equivocate:  see  OUT-. 

Outer  (au'tai),  a.  (s6.l)  Forms :  5-6  outter, 
(6  outar),  5,  7-  outer.  [A  new  comparative 
formed  immediately  on  OUT,  instead  of  the  in- 
herited form  UTTEK  from  OE.  uterra,  ultra,  which 
had  ceased  to  show  relationship  to  out;  cf.  late, 
latter,  later.  Occasional  examples  of  outer,  outter 
occur  in  Chaucer  MSS.,  and  the  adv.  outerly  was 
very  common  in  14-151!!  c.  ;  but,  though  found  in 
the  Bible  of  1611,  outer  was  not  frequent  till  the 
1 8th  c.,  utter  being  usual  in  the  sense  '  exterior' 
till  late  in  the  i  ?th  c. 

The  superlatives  going  with  outer  are  OUTMOST  and  OUTER. 
MOST.  Equivalent  forms  found  in  late  ME.  or  early  mod. 
Eng.  (douolets  of  corresponding  forms  mentioned  under 
UTTER)  arecompar.  OUTERMORE,  OUTMER,  super).  OUTEREST. 
Like  the  other  comparatives  of  this  kind,  outer  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  than\  we  do  not  say  outer  than.} 

1.  That  is  farther  out  than  another  (distinguished 
as  inner),  exterior ;  farther  removed  from  the  centre 
or  inside;   hence,  comparatively  or  relatively  far 
out ;  that  is  on  the  outside,  outward,  external ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  outside. 

c  1410-25  Chaucer's  Troylus  III.  664  (615)  (Harl.  MS.), 
I  wol  in  fat  outter  [Camb.  MS.  £1425  vttir)  hous  allone  Be 
warden  of  3oure  wpmmen  euerychon.  1611  BIBLE  Matt. 
viii.  12  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness  [Gr.  TO  efwrcpof].  1677  GREW  Anatomy 
Fruits  iii.  §  3  The  Foundation  or  Ground  of  the  Outer  and 
more  Bulky  Part  of  the  Stone,  is  the  inner  Part  of  the  Paren- 
chyma. 1704  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxvi,  We 
shall  reach  the  outer  court  presently.  1851  CARPENTER  Man. 
Pkys.  (ed.  2)  488  The  outer  one . .  is  commonly  known  as  the 
serous  layer,  and  the  inner  as  the  mucous.  1874^  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vii.  §  8.  435  In  manners  and  outer  seeming  they 
had  sunk  into  mere  natives. 

2.  Said  of  things  and  conditions  external  to 
man's  mind  and  soul,  of  the  objective  or  physical 
as  opposed  to  the  subjective  or  psychical  world. 
Cf.  INNER  2. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  414  (Ellesm.  MS.)  Ther 
lakketh  no  thyng  to  thyne  outter  [so  Heng. ;  Harl.  outer ; 
Camtr.,  etc.  vtter]  eyen.  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Poems  (1837)  80 
To  these  I  'plained,  or  turned  from  outer  sight.  1883  A. 
BARRATT  Phys.  Metempiric  178  Metaphysic  seems  to  leave 
us  in  the  contradiction  that  outer  objects  are  made  by  mind, 
yet  that  the  processes  of  mind  are  in  some  way  derived  from 
outer  objects. 

b.  Phr.  Outer  man,  the  body  (after  inner  man*) ; 
hence  humorously,  outward  personal  appearance, 
dress  (so  outer  woman}.  Outer  world,  the  material 
world  outside  that  familiar  or  known  ;  also,  people 
generally,  outside  the  individual  or  his  immediate 
circle. 

1x1845  HOOD  Lamia  vi.  80  And  say  the  outer  woman  is 
utter  woman,  And  not  a  whit  a  snake.  1853  LYTTON  My 
Novel  i.  ii,  Regarding  the  object  in  dispute  not  only  with 
the  eye  of  the  outer  man,  but  the  eye  of  law  and  order. 
1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi  viii.  (1869)  245  The  key  to  the 
inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  the  Outer  world  of  the  Odyssey. 
1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  119  Though  themselves 
invisible  to  the  outer  world,  they  [convictions]  may  yet 
operate  with  magnetic  force  . .  upon  other  parts  of  our 
belief.  1895  A.  NUTT  Voy.  Bran  I.  278  The  under,  is  as  old 
as  the  outer-world  conception  of  a  land  dwelt  in  by  wise, 
powerful,  and  immortal  beings.  1897  IVestm.  Gaz.  23  Apr. 
2/i  A  woman  must  be  uncommonly  good  inside  to  present 
such  an  outer-man  to  her  fellows. 

3.  Combinations(m  which  the  hyphen  is  optional) : 
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i   outer  clothing,  deck,  door,  kirk  (Sc.},  room,  vest- 

\  ment ;  also,  outer  edge  (in  Skating)  =  outside 
edge :  see  EDGE  sb.  7  b ;  Outer  House  :  see  quot. 
1872  ;  f  outer  line,  boundary  line,  circumference ; 
outer  ward  of  a  castle  :  see  WARD  sb.2 

1891  E.  KINCLAKE  Australian  at  H.  7  The  idea.,  to 
elaborate  our  present  under-clothing  into  *outer-clothing. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxvii.  355  To  strip  off  the  *outer- 
deck  planking  of  the  brig.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  The 
distance  of  his  apartment  from  the  *outer  door  of  the  house. 
1861  J.  RUFFINI  Dr.  Antonio  xv,  To  see  . .  on  the  outer- 
door  steps,  plates  full  of  oranges.  1902  Murray's  Mag. 
XXVI.  473/2  The  "outer  edge  is  a  gliding  movement,  forward 

:    or  backward,  performed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  runner. 

;  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  This  case  of  Marsport  against 
Lackland  has  made  an  unco  din  in  the  *Outer  House.  1872 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5),  Outer  House,  the  name  given 
to  the  great  hall  of  the  Parliament  House  in  Edinburgh,  in 

!  which  the  Lords  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Session  sit  as 
single  judges  to  hear  causes.  The  term  is  used  colloquially 
as  expressive  of  the  business  done  there  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Inner  House,  the  name  given  to  the  chambers  in 
which  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
hold  their  sittings.  1875  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtown- 
shire 54  In  the  Cathedral  and  in  the  *Outer-kirk  were  various 
altars.  1530  PALSGR.  250/2  *Outarlyne  or  parte  of  a  cercle, 
circumference.  1727  SWIFT  Art  Pol.  Lying  Wks.  1755  III. 

1.  i2i   In  their  *outer-room  there  ought  always  to  attend 
some  persons  endowed  with  a  great  stock  of  credulity.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  iv.  xx,  The  outer- 
room  of  a  public  office. 

B.  elliptically  as  sb.  In  rifle- shooting,  that  part 
of  the  target  outside  the  circles  surrounding  the 
bull's  eye  ;  hence,  a  shot  that  strikes  this  part. 

1862  Macm.  Mag.  Mar.  429  Bewildered  with  talk  going  on 
all  around  them  of  outers  and  centres  and  bull's  eyes.  1884 
Times  23  July  (Farmer),  Running  through  the  scoring  gamut 
with  an  outer,  a  magpie,  and  a  miss. 

Hence  Outer  v.  nonce-wd.,  to  make  outer  or 
external. 

1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gifford  Lect.  vi,  104  The  inner  must 
be  outered :  the  outer  innered. 

Outer,  s&*    [f.  OOT  v.  +  -ERI.] 

f  1.  One  who  or  that  which  puts  out,  utters,  or 
gives  vent  to ;  spec,  one  who  utters  or  circulates 
false  coin.  Obs. 

1421-2  HOCCLEVE  Dialog  175  Vengaunceon  yow.. ye  false 
moneyours,  and  on  yowre  outeris.  c  1448  —  Balade  Dk. 
York  17  Be  thow  an  owter  of  my  nycetee. 

2.  Pugilism.  A  knock-out  blow. 

1898  Tit-Bits  22  Jan.  309/1  Boxing  Instructor  (loquitur), 
Great  Scot !  that  was  an  '  outer '  you  gave  me. 

[Outer  (in  Latham,  etc.),  mispr.  for  OUSTEK.] 

t  Orrterest,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  owt(t)erest.  [A 
superlative  formed  on  outer  \  cf.  innerest.  The 
more  frequent  form  was  UTTEBEST,  q.  v.]  =  OUTER- 
MOST, UTTERMOST. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  H.  met,  vi.  55  (Add.  MS.)  J>e  sonne . . 
comyng_  from  his  outerest  \Camb.  MS.  owtereste]  arysyng 
til  he  hidde  his  bemes  vndir  be  wawes.  Ibid.  iv.  pr.  vi.  136 
pilke  bat  is  outerest  \Cantb.  MS.  owtterest]  . .  as  it  is  forbest 
fro  be  mydel  symplicite  of  be  poynt. 

Outerly  (au'taili),  oo&.  (a.}  Nowrar^.  Forms: 
4-  outer-,  (4-5  outir-,  outre-,  owter-,  owtre-, 
5  outtur-,  5-6  outter-)  ;  4-5  -licho  -li,  5-7  -ly. 
[Another  form  of  UTTERLY,  conformed  to  out,  outer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  very  frequent  in  i4-isth  c., 
when  outer  itself  was  rare.] 

fl.  In  an  utter  or  extreme  degree ;  entirely,  abso- 
lutely ;  in  an  unqualified  manner.  »  UTTERLY  adv. 
Outerly  not*  not  at  all,  in  nowise.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11520  pan  telly  be 
outreTy  schent.  c  1360  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  530/131 
Schewe  not  bin  herte  outerliche  To  bi  seruaunt.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Set.  Wks.  III.  437  Crist  is  in  ilche  mannes  soule  bat  loveb 
hym  owterliche.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F 160  The  othere 
goode  werkes..been  outrely  [v.rr.  outerly,  vtterly]  deede 
as  to  the  lyf  perdurable  in  heuene.  1388  WYCLIF  Deut.  xv. 
4  And  outerli  [L.  omnino\  a  nedi  man  and  begger  schal  not  be 
among  y>u.  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  349^1  Ye  weijt  which 
is  clepid  aunselle  shal  outirli  be  putt  awei.  a  1541  WYATT 
Ps.  li.  Poems  (1810)  394/1  And  seeth  hymself  not  outterly 
depryued  From  lygth  of  grace. 

2.  In  an  outward  direction  ;  towards  the  outside. 
Now  dial. 

1681  GREW  Museum  i.  27  In  the  lower  Jaw,  two  Tusks, . .  like 
those  of  a  Boar,  standing  outerly,  an  inch  behind  the  Cutters. 
B.  adj.  Of  a  wind :  Blowing  from  an  outward 
direction  :  cf.  westerly.  Now  dial. 

a  1642  SiftW.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  H.  (1704)260/1  Open 
Bays,  subject  to.. outerly  Winds.  1896  CROCKETT  Grey 
Man  209  (E.  D.  D.)  An  outerly  wind  might  drive  him  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 

Outermer,  -mere :  see  next. 

t  Ou'termore,  a.  Obs.  Also  4-5  -mere,  7 
-mer.  [A  variant  of  UTTERMORE,  f.  outer  +  -mert 
-MORE:  cf.  INNERMORE.]  Outer;  external,  outward. 

1388  WVCLIF  Ecclus.  xiii.  32  marg.^  Thou  schalt  fynde  in 
fewe  men  the  ynnere  goodnesse  of  soule,  and  of  outermere 
conuersacioun  togidere.  —  Ezek.  xlvi.  21  He  ledde  me  out 
in  to  the  outermere  halle.  c  1400  Prymer  (1894)  72  Mi  soule 
be  filiid  [wib]  innere  fatnesse  &  outermere  fatnesse.  a  1640 
JACKSON  Creetf  x.  xlv.  §  3  We  cannot  allot  a  lower  or  outermer 
mansion  in  heaven  itself  than  (hat,  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
tf  Sclv,  117  One  atome  in  the  inner  rims,  would  be  even  to 
more  than  one  in  the  outermore. 

Outermost,  a.  (adv.}  Also  6  outter-.  [f. 
OUTER  a.  +  -MOST  (cf.  hindermost,  innermost} ; 
a  later  formation  than  UTTERMOST,  conformed  to 


OUTFACE. 

out,  outerl\    Situated  farthest  out  from  the  inside 
or  centre;  most  outward;  most  external ;  extremest. 

1587  GoLDtNG  De  Mornay  xiv.  197  Descending  downe  to 
the  centre  of  the  world  and  mounting  vp  aboue  the  outter- 
most  circle  of  it.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.,  Disc.  n.  i,  Those 
imaginary  spaces,  that  are  beyond  the  outermost  part  of  the 
outermost  Heaven.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  114 
The  angle  formed  by  the  two  outermost  lines.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  vii.  186  Circles  of  which  the  outermost  and  largest 
indicates  the  Predicate  of  the  Conclusion. 

b.  as  adv.  In  the  most  outward  position. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Jrnls.  II.  154  When  the 
material  embodiment  presents  itself  outermost. 

Ou-terness.     [f.   OUTER  a.  +  -NESS.]     The 

quality  or  fact  of  being  outer  or  exterior. 

f  L  That  which  possesses  this  quality  ;  the  outer 
surface,  the  exterior.  Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  86  Unevennesses..in  its 
outerness  or  surface. 

2.  Occupation  with  what  is  external,   rare. 

1863  Dublin  Lect.  Eng:  Lit.  ip  An  infusion  of  French 
character,  winch  gave  to  the  English  mind  a  certain  amount 
of  French  cjuickness  and  outerness,  and  made  it  more  bright 
and  objective. 

Outes,  variant  of  OUTAS,  outcry. 

Out-eye,  -eyed:  see  OUT-. 

t  Orrtface,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  vtfaoe.  [OuT- 
3.]  The  outer  or  external  face  ;  outside ;  surface. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  D  j  b,  The  vtface  or  Superficies  of 
the  earth.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  $  2  (1643)  186  The  out- 
face of  the  ground  could  not  be  obscured.  1717  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Building^  That  no  Door-Frame,  or  Window. 
Frame  of  Wood,  in  London  and  Westminster. .shall  be  set 
nearer  to  the  Outface  of  the  Wall  than  four  Inches. 

Outfa-ce,  v.    [OUT-  i8b,  c.] 

1.  trans.    To  outdo  or  overcome   in   facing   or 
confronting ;  to  look  (a  person)  out  of  countenance; 
to  face  or  stare  down  ;  hence,  to  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, put   to   shame    or   to    silence,   generally; 
esp.  by  boldness,  assurance,  impudence,  or  arrogance. 

To  outface  with  a  card  of  ten :  see  CARD  sb.*  a  a,  and  cf. 
FACE  v.  3  b. 

a  i5»9  SKELTON  Bouge  of  Court  315  Firstepycke  a  quarell 
and  fall  out  with  him  then  And  soo  outface  hym  with  a 
carde  of  ten.  1540  Cov  ERDALE  Fruitf.  Less.  v.  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  I.  398  To  take  too  much  upon  us,  that  with  bragging 
or  arrogancy  we  would  out-face  the  weak.  1584  FENNER 
Def.  Ministers  (1587)  43  To  rayse  tumultes,  and  by  number 
to  out-face  our  Superiours.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vft  iv,  x. 
49  Oppose  thy  stedfast  gazing  eyes  to  mine,  See  if  thou 
canst  out-face  me  with  thy  lookes.  1596  —  Merck.  V.  iv. 
ii.  17  We  shal  haue  old  swearing  That  they  did  giue  the 
rings  away  to  men ;  But  weele  out-face  them,  and  out- 
sweare  them  to.  1615  HEYWOOD  Foure  Prentises  i.  xiv. 
Wks.  1874  II.  196  Thmk'st  thou,  thou  canst  outface  me? 
proud  man,  no.  1658  A.  Fox  Mauris'  Surg-.  v.  363  These 
impudent  wenches  would  have  outfaced  me  therein.  1756 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1873)  XIII.  215  They  will  outface  and  out- 
lung  you.  1882  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  I.  103  They  will 
outface  the  two  unlearned  and  ignorant  men. 
Jig.  1649  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Eng.  i.  Ixvi.  (1739)  140 
In  this  course  they  continued  till  they  had  out-faced 
shame  itself.  1854  RUSKIN  Two  Paths  i.  §  9,  I  have  put 
this  painful  question  before  you,  only  that  we  may  face  it 
thoroughly,  and,  as  I  hope,  out-face  it.  1898  Pall  Mall  G. 
2  Nov.  3/2  It  has  happened  to  me  to  find  myself  before  a 
common  silk  that  outfaced  all  the  reds  of  nature. 
tb.  To  force  from  by  confronting.  Obs. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /K,  n.  iv.  283  Then  did  we  too,  set  on 
you  foure,  and  with  a  word,  outfac'd  you  from  your  prize. 

2.  To  face  boldly  or  defiantly,  to  confront  fear- 
lessly or  impudently ;  to  brave,  defy. 

1574  tr.  MarloraCs  Apocalifa  116  This  so  great  assured- 
nesse  whereby  a  man  may  be  bold  to  outface  the  diuell, 
sinne,  death,  and  hell  gates.  1577-^7  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
III.  1148/2  If  you  meet  your  brother  in»the  street,  shun  him 
not,  but  outface  him.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  11.  iii.  n  He.  .with 
presented  nakednesse  out-face  The  Windes,  and  jsersecut ions 
of  the  skie.  1679  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pardoned\\.  ni.  (1713)  206 
The  Pharisee  stood  upon  his  own  justification,  and  with  a 
brazen  impudence  outfaces  heaven.  1870  LOWELL  Study 
Wind.  (1886)  9'fhey . .  outface  you  with  an  eye  that  challenges 
inquiry,  fig.  1817  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVI.  337  Pro- 
fessors of  holiness,  and  professors  of  patriotism,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  versed  in  their  trade,  can  outface  infamy. 

1 3.  To  contradict  (any  one)  to  his  face  ;  to  con- 
trovert or  deny  (a  statement,  etc.)  boldly  or 
impudently ;  to  give  the  lie  to  boldly  or  defiantly. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxxix.  xi,  This  cursed 
brood. .Would  with  proud  lies  thy  truth  outface.  1586 
T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1594)  359  For  a  yea  or 
a  naie,  they  foorthwith  thinke  that  the  lie  is  given  them, 
and  that  they  are  .outfaced.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  viii. 
Wks.  (1851)  43  Which  ..  if  we  shall  still  avouch  to  be  a 
command,  he  palpably  denying  it,  this  is  not  to  expound 
S.  Paul,  but  to  outface  him.  1686  GoAoCV/c-j/.  Bodies  \.  ix. 
28  Who  can  outface  so  Ancient  and  Loud  Tradition  ? 

f  b.  To  maintain  boldly  or  impudently  to  the 
face  of  (a  person),  that,  etc.  Obs. 

1631  LYNDE  Case  for  Spectacles  (1638)  58  They  have  out- 
faced the  world  in  their  Preface,  that  their  Translation  is 
so  exact  and  precise.  1654  VILVAIN  Tkeol.  Treat.  Suppl. 
240  The  ^Egyptian  Sorcerers.. outfaced  the  King,  that  they 
were  Serpents  which  looked  like  Rods.  1678  DRYDEN  Kind 
Keeper  iv.  i,  He  made  me  keep  Lent  last  Year  till  Whitson- 
tide,  and  out-fac'd  me  with  Oaths,  it  was  but  Easter. 

f  4.  To  maintain  (something  false  or  shameful) 
with  boldness  or  effrontery  ;  to  brazen  out.  Obs. 

1581  W.  FuLKEinCo«/£r.  n.  (1584)  Kiij  b,  I  see  you  would 
outface  the  matter.  1649  Mn.TOn££iv».  xxi.The  Damsell, 
..at  sight  of  her  own  tetter,  was  soon  blank,  and  more 
ingenuous  than  to  stand  outfacing.  1679  BEDLOE  Polish 


OUTFALL. 

,  ....  Kp.  Aij,  I  scarce  know  which  is  greatest,  Their  Im-    ; 
iiiiili-iice  in  committing  horrid  Villanles,  or  in    out-facing    i 
them,  when  they  arc  done.     1691  R.  L'KSIKAS<;K  Jasephns,    \ 
Wars  if  Taut  t.  xvii.  (1733)  593  Why  cannot  you  give  over 
this  Way  of  shuffling  and  outfacing  things,  and  rather  make 
a  frank  Confession? 

Hence  Outfa'ced  ///.  a. ;  Ontftrcer,  one  who 
outfaces;  Outfa'cing1  ///.  a.  and  vbl.  sb. 

1347-64  BAULDWJN  A/or,  rhilos.  (Palfr.)  126  Defended 
f, .  mi . .  lyers,  from  out-facers,  shamelesse  persons,  &  theeues. 
1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  iii,  L.pierc't  the  starre, 
With  an  outfacing  eye.  1618  HP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T. 
XIM.  i,  Conviction  of  a  denied  and  outfaced  disobedience. 
1631  DROME  North.  Lass  \.  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  n,  I  know 
he  is  a  Hawd  by  his  out-facing.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Hera- 
clitus  Kiiiens  No.  25  (1713)  I.  164  Notwithstanding  all  their 
Impudent  out-facing^  of  the  Matter,  I  doubt  not  but  a 
horrid  Conspiracy  will  yet. .be  made  out. 

Out-faith,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Ou-tfall.    [Our- 7.] 

fl.  A  sally  or  sortie  from  a  camp  or  fortified 
place.  (Cf.  Dn.  uitval,  \uutval,  Ger.  ausfall.) 
See  FALL  out  c.  Obs. 

1637  R.  MONRO  Exped.  I.  ii  The  first  night,  the  Major 
made  an  out-fall.  (1891  Cornk.  Mag.  Oct.  416  His  whole 
life  was  spent  in  raids  and  outfalls  upon  the  Brabanters.] 

2.  The  act  of  falling  out ;  a  quarrel.     (See  FALL 
out  d.)    Sc.  or  north,  dial. 

1 16 . .  in  Pennant  Tour  in  Scot.  1769  App.  (1776)  330  They 
rysed  a  cry,  as  if  it  hade  been  upon  some  out  fall  among 
these  people.  1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Out-fall,  a 
quarrel,  a  misunderstanding. 

3.  The  outlet  or  mouth  of  a  river,  drain,  sewer, 
etc.,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  lake,  etc. 

1629  Drayner  Con/.  (1647)  Biv,  The  out  falls  of  Wisbich 
and  Spaldmg  being  daily  more  and  more  choaked  with 
sands  from  the  sea.  a  1634  CHAPMAN  Rev, /or  Honour  in. 
ii,  Rivers  with  greedier  speed  run  neere  their  out-falls,  than 
at  their  springs.  1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  8  It  is  probable, 
that. .the  river  Medway..had  once  an  out-fall  to  the  sea. 
1833  TENNYSON  Lady  of  Shalott,  As  when  to  sailors  while 
they  roam,  By  creeks  and  outfalls  far  from  home.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKHS  Praci.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  343  Good  sewers,  and 
a  proper  outfall. 


b.  fig.  Outlet,  channel  of  disposal. 
1883  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  lone  I.  iv.  77  At  a  time  when 
costly  fancies  were  the  legitimate  outfalls  of  his  wealth, 
t  Ou'tfalling.  Sc.  Obs.    [Out-  9.]    A  falling 
out ;  a  quarrel. 

a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  223  Priuat  menis 
out-fallingis  and  broyllis ar  questionat  as  natipnall  querrellis. 
t  Ou'tfangf.  Sc.  Obs.    Abbreviation  of  next. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  xiii.    1828  SCOTT  F.  M,  Perth  iv.  [see 
INFANG]. 

t  Ou'tfangthie:f.  Old  Eng.  Law.  Obs.  In 
2  utfangene  peof,  utfangentheif ;  3  utefang-, 
utfangen-,  3,  4  outfangen(e)-,  -fange-,  -thef. 
[Answers  to  an  OE.  type  utfangenne  fiof  (accusa- 
tive case)  '  out-caught  thief ' ;  but  the  expression 
appears  to  have  come  into  use  later,  to  match  in- 
fangennc  fcof,  INFANGTHIEF,  q.  v.]  A  franchise  of 
a  lord  of  a  private  jurisdiction,  more  extensive 
than  that  of  INFANGTHIEF  ;  originally,  the  lord's 
right  to  pursue  a  thief  (at  least  when  the  latter 
was  '  his  own  man ')  outside  his  own  jurisdiction, 
bring  him  back  to  his  own  court  for  trial,  and  keep 
his  forfeited  chattels  on  conviction.  But  the  right 
was  variously  defined  or  circumscribed  in  the 
1 3th  c.,  when  its  meaning  seems  to  have  already 
become  conjectural. 

The  term  infangenne  /^occurs  in  several  OE.  Charters, 
but  of  utfangenne  Mofnv  trace  has  been  found  except  in  an 
alleged  charter  of  Egbert  dated  828  (Birch  Cartiil.  Sax. 
No.  3051,  which  has  the  Latin  phrase  'cum  furis  comprehen. 
sione  intus  et  foris  '  the  apparent  equivalent  of  an  OE.  '  mid 
infan^enum  be'ofe  and  utfangenum '.  But  this  is  extant 
only  in  the  Liber  Roffensis  (1120-50),  and  may  be  spurious, 
or  the  phrase  may  be  a  i2th  c.  interpolation.  The  term  is 
wanting  from  a_n  Eng.-Fr.  Glossary  of  Law  Terms  compiled 
1122-1150  (Wright  Rcliij.  Antiq.  I.  33)  which  contains 
1  Infangencthef—  larum  pris  ens  nostre  tere '.  On  the  other 
hand,  ntfangcne  fleof  occurs  in  the  forged  Charter  of  Edgar 
to  Glastonbury  (Birch,  No.  1277),  which  was  in  existence 
before  William  of  Malmesbury  made  the  third  version  of  his 
Gtsta  Regum  1130-40  (in  which  the  charter  is  given);  and 
it  may  thus  go  back  to  noo,  or  even  earlier. 

The  etymological  sense  'out-caught-thief1,  i.e.  'thief 
apprehended  outside  '  (the  jurisdiction),  is  that  assigned  to 
it  in  the  Ripon  record  of  1228,  in  which  the  grant  of  'in- 
fangethef et  outfangethef  was  explained  as  giving  the 
grantee  the  right  to  try  'his  own  thief  ubicumque 
ttif'tuiii,  whether  within  or  without  his  territorial  juris- 
diction. But  Bractpn  and  Fleta.  explain  it  as  the  right 
to  try  thieves  coming  front  without,  and  apprehended 
within  the  lord's  jurisdiction  ;  they  both  expressly  deny  that 
it  meant  a  thief  taken  outside,  or  that  such  a  thief  might  be 
brought  back  into  the  jurisdiction  to  be  tried.  Fteta  how- 
ever adds  that,  after  his  own  thief  had  been  condemned  by 
the  outside  tribunal,  the  lord  might  bring  him  into  his 
jurisdiction  and  hang  him  on  his  own  gallows ;  and  the  right 
to  do  this  appears  to  be  all  that  Britton  knows  as  '  the 
franchise  of  outfangenthef '. 

a  1135  l-'srgeii  Charter  of  Edgar  to  Glastonbury  (dated 
071*,  &  habtant  socuin  £  sacam.  ..  infangenebeof  &  ut« 
fangene  beof,  S;  flemene  feroe,  hamsocne,  fridebrice  . .  for- 
:le,  toll  &  team,  ila  liberc  &  quiete  sicut  ego  habeo  in 
regno  meo.  1189-95  in  Recist.  de  W'tthcrlial  (1897)  31 
Concedimus  insnper  eidem  Abbathife . . soch  et  sach  et  tol 
et  theam  et  infangentheif  et  utfangentheif.  iaa8  Mem. 
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Riflon  iSurteeO  I.  52  Suum  latronem  ubicumque  captus 
fuerit,  infangetnef  et  outfangethef.  lf>i<i.  57  1 
latronem  ubicumque  captum  ad  judicandum  in  curia  bua  . . 
et  infangthef  et  utcfangthef,  furcam,  pri>onam,  blodewite 
fete,].  -1250  BRACTON  HI.  xxxv.  154^.  VTPANGHNTHEF  vero 
dlcitur  latro  extraneus,  veniens  aliunde  de  terra  aliena,  et 
qui  captus  full  in  terra  ipsius  qui  tales  habet  libertates. 
1290-1300  Fleta.  i.  xlvii.  62.  1*9*  BRITTOS  n.  iii.  §  13  Qe  il 
eynt  la  fraunchise  de  outfangenthef,  ceo  est  a  dire,  qe  eux 
eynt  les  juises  de  lour  gentz  et  de  lour  tenauntz,  ou  a'il 
soint  pris  hors  de  lour  feez,  jugez  a  pendre,  qe  il  les 
pusent  apres  jugement  rendu  prendrc  et  remener  en  lour 
fraunchise  et  fere  les  pendre  illucs  sur  lour  fourches 
dcmeyne.  Vciyoo  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  463/3  Ovec  retorn 
de  Bref  infangenethef,  outfangenethef,  e  quite  de  tonnue, 
passage,  murage,  pontage,  pavage.  1533  Act  37  Hen. 
Vl/lt  c.  26  9  23  Lordshippes  Marchers  ."shall  have  within 
the  precincte  of  their  said  Lordeshippes  ..  Wayff  Strain*" 
Infanthef  Outfanthef  Treasoure  Troves.  £1575  Bal/ours 
Practicks  (1754)  37  Thair  is  sum  Baronis  quha  ties  privilege 
and  libertie  of  mfang  and  outfang  thift.  1579  RASTELN 
Expos.  Words  213  Outfangthiefe^  that  is,  that  theues  or 
felones  of  your  lande,  or  fee,  out  of  your  land  or  fee  taken  with 
felonie  or  stealinge,  shalbee  brought  backe  to  your  Court,  and 
there  Judged.  1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign,  s.  v.  /nfangtkejiet 
Out-fangthiefe  is  ane  forain  thiefe,  quha  cumis  fra  an  vther 
mans  lande  or  jurisdiction,  and  is  taken  and  apprehended 
within  the  lands  perteinand  to  him  quha  is  infeft  with  the 
like  liberty.  1814  SCOTT  Waverley  x.  1839  KEMBLF.  Cod. 
Dipt.  I.  Introd.  45.  1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Eng,  Law 
I.  564  npfe,[In  the  i3th  c.]  there  was  much  doubt  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  hengwite  and  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  the 
right  of  utfangenethef.  In  cases  of  quo  waranto  the  king's 
advocates  are  fond  of  puzzling  their  adversaries  by  asking 
them  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  these  old  words. 

tOu'tfare.  Obs.  [OE.  utfaru  fern.,  cf.  utfxr 
neut,  a  going  out,  f.  w/(see  OUT-  7)  +fartt,  fxr, 
going,  journey,  faran  to  go,  travel.]  A  going  out, 
journey,  expedition ;  an  outlet 

£961  Rule  St.  Benet  Ixvi.  (Schroer,  1885)  127  pact  nan 
neoa  ne  sy  munecum,  utan  to  farenne,  forbv  be  seo  utfaru 
nan  Hng  ne  frama'd  hira  saulum.  c  1000  /KLKHIC  Horn.  I. 
484  t)aet  we  symle  done  maeran  gylt  forfleon  burh  utfcere 
oses  laessan.  13..  Cursor  M.  7890  pat  vri  was.  .At  kinges 
ost,  and  in  vie-far. 

Out-fast  (-fa'st),t>.  [OUT-  18,  17.]  trans.  To 
surpass  in  fasting,  fast  longer  than,  t  To  outfast 
oneself^  to  fast  beyond  one's  power  of  endurance. 

1645  WITHER  Vox  Pact/.  29  Yet,  as  if  they  had  Pharoah's 
kine  out-fasted.     1683  TRVON  Way  to  Health  334,  I  have 
ch  is  gone, 


OUTFIT. 

1884  Ltllywhitc's  Cricket  Ann.  ir,i  J.  K.  K.  S— ,  a  magni- 
ficent nui-heM.  1894  H'estiM.Gai.  18  Dec  7/2  He  uagood 
out-field. 

Out-fielder.  [OUT- 1  +  FIELDER.  ]  The  player 
or  fielder  who  stands  in  the  out-field  :  see  prec.  3. 

1893  Columbus  (O.)  Disp.  17  Nov.,  A  deal  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh club  for  the  purchase  of  Van  Haltren,  the  outfielder. 
1898  Westtn.  Gat.  18  Feb.  3/1  An  out-fielder,  running  for  a 
catch. 

So  On  t- fielding  vbl.ib.,  the  action  of  fielding 
in  the  '  out-field  ' ;  also  atlrib. ;  Out-fle  Idiman 
—  OUT-FIKLUER. 

1881  Daily  News  8  July  2/7  Newton's  wicket -keeping,  and 
Cave's  out-fielding.  1884  I.  BLIGII  in  Lillrwkite's  Cricket 
Ann.  4  The  out-fielding  ground  was  very  rough.  1891  W.  ( 1. 
GRACE  Cricket  268  A  brilliant  out-fieldsman  is  worth  his 
place  in  any  eleven  for  the  work  he  can  do  there  alone. 

Outfi  ght,  v.     [OUT-  15  d,  18  b.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  take  by  assault,  subdue,  conquer, 
overcome.     [Rendering  L.  exfugnare.]  0/>i. 
1381  WYCLIP  Josh.  x.  35  And  [Joshua]  went  fro  Lachu 
to  Eglon,  and  enuyrounde,  and  out  fauy  [Vulg.  txpu. 
at'it]  it  the  same  day.   —  Ecdus.  iv.  33  And  God  shal  out- 


vnto  Eglon,  and  enuyrounde,  i 
gnavit]\t  the  same  day.  —  Ecc 
n^ten  [exfugnaoit],  or  ouercome  for  thee,  thyn  enemys. 


many  years  age. _ —  ,-, 

part  of  each  farm  consisted  of '  out-field '  or  unenclosed  land, 
no  better  than  moorland. 

attrib.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  xv.  (ed.  2)  133  This 
land  is  what  is  called  out-field  land :  that  is,  land  not 
improved,  and  that  has  received  but  little  manure.  When 
brought  into  tillage,  three  or  four  crops  exhaust  it.  1810 
SCOTT  Monast.\.  1813  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  189  Ropes., 
thrown  over  all  the  outfield  hay  ricks. 
b.  An  outlying  field. 

1676  Conned.  Col.  Rec.  (1852)  II.  464  Thirty  men  to  be  a 
Guard  while  we  gather  in  your  harvest  from  your  out-fields. 
1733-1856  [see  INFIELD).  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  406  The 
chief  part  of  the  Indians  begin  to  plant  their  out-fields,  when" 
the  wild  fruit  b  so  ripe,  as  to  draw  off  the  birds  from  picking 
up  the  grain. 

2._/ff.  The  region  of  thought  or  faot  outside  denned 
limits ;  an  outlying  region. 

1851  TRENCH  Stud.  Words  vi.  174  The  enclosure  of  a 
certain  district,  .from  the  great  outfield  of  thought  or  fact. 
,859  _  On  Author.  I'ers.  22  Words  are  enclosures  from  the 
great  outfield  of  meaning. 

attri/i.  ?  111850  S.  MILLER  Serm.  in  Afnc.hr.  (1883)  09  We 
would  '  go  forth '  in  more  than  human  might  against  the 
outfield  masses  festering  in  our  midst. 

3.  In  Cricket  and  Baseball :  The  outlying  part  of 
the  field,  that  part  most  remote  from  the  batsman. 

1895  Daily  Nnvs  5  Feb.  3/5  The  rest  of  the  wickets  fell 
for  catches,  most  of  them  in  the  out-field,  and  the  innings 
closed  for  72.  1896  IHd.  n  Aug.  7/2  The  outfield  ground 
was  so  dead  that  many  hits  that  would  ordinarily  have  been 
fours  and  twos  only  produced  twos  and  singles. 
b.  -  OrT-FIELDKB. 


teachers. 

Out-fawn  to  Out-feed :  see  OUT-. 
Ou't-fe:nce,   $b*      [OUT-   3.]      An  outer  or 
bounding  fence. 

1769  Aclome  Inclos.  Act  13  The  out-fences  of  all  the  lands 
..shall  be  well  and  sufficiently  made.     1797  T.  WRIGHT 
Autobiog.  (1864)  41  Without  putting  down  a  pit  within  the 
stakes  of  any  of  the  out-fences. 

Outfe'nce,  v.  [OUT-  15, 18.]  irons,  a.  To 
fence  out,  divide  by  fences,  b.  To  outdo  in  fencing, 
or  put  (one)  out  of  his  fence  or  guard. 

1770  W.  Heslerton  Inclos.  Act  14  AH  the  lands,  .shall  be 
well  and  sufficiently  out-fenced.    1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic 
Com.  i.  (1892)  5  Veteran  tricksters.. capable  of  outfencmg 
her  nascent  individuality. 

Out-ferret  to  Out-fiction :  see  OUT-. 

Outfield,  out-field  (au-tf/ld).    [OUT-  i.] 

1.  The  outlying  land  of  a  farm  ;  esp.  in  Scotland, 
the  outlying  land  which  is  either  unenclosed  and 
untilled  moorland  or  pasture,  or  was  formerly 
cropped  from  time  to  time  without  being  manured. 
Outfield  and  infield  system :  see  INFIELD. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  361,  I  know  that  it  is  not 
my  "home  nor  my  Father's  house  ;  it  is  but . .  the  outer  close 
of  His  house,  His  outfields  and  muir-ground.  181*  SIR  J. 
Su 


2.  To  fight  better  than ;  to  beat  in  a  fight. 

1643  TRAIT  Crwin.  Gen.  xlix.  17  He  could,  if  not  outfight 
his  enemies,  outwit  them.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  167 
He  out-fought  his  adversary  left  and  right.  1875  MERIVALE 
Gen.  Hist.  Rome  xlv.  (1877)  339  The  elder  general  both  out- 
manoeuvred  and  out-fought  toe  younger. 

Out-fighter.  [OUT-  a.]  One  who  fights  not 
at  close  quarters.  So  Ou't-fighting  ///.  a.,  fight- 
ing not  at  close  quarters,  skirmishing. 

1817  Sporting  Mag,  L.  54  As  an  out-fighter  he  completely 
astonished  the  ring.  1877  KINGLAKE  Critnea\\.  vu  317  The 
ensheathing  columns  were  roughly  handled  and  closed  in 
upon  by  our  out-fighting  troops. 

tOut-fi'nd,  v.  Obs.  [OcT-  15.]  tram.  To 
find  out.  {poetic,  and  prop,  two  words.) 

1570  PRESTON  Cambyses  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  229  My 
heart  hath  you  out-found.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  late 
Isabel's  Sonn.  in  Prison,  With  piercing  insight  will  the  truth 
outfind.  s6t6  G.  SANDVS  Ovid's  Mel.  xiv.  303  The  fatal! 
mouth  of  jEsarus  out-found. 

So  t  Out-finding  vbl.  s/>.,  finding  ont. 

i«a  LYNDESAV  Monarch  6103  Strange  wayis  Investi- 
gabyll,— That  is  to  say  past  out  fynding.  1553  GRIMALDE 
Cicero's  Offices  L  (1558)  3  That  to  f  oulfindmg  of  dutie 
there  might  haue  been  an  entrie. 

Out-finger  to  Out-firmament :  see  OCT-. 
Outfit  (au-tfit),  si.    [Our-  7.] 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  out  or  furnishing  with  the 
requisites  for  a  journey  or  expedition,  or  for  any 
purpose ;  ellipt.  -  expense  of  fitting  out. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Out-fit,  is  generally 
used  to  signify  the  expences  of  equipping  a  ship  for  a  sea- 
voyage  ;  or  of  arming  tier  for  war,  or  both  together.  I79a 
in  New  Eng.  Hist.  *  Gen.  Register  (1802)  XLVI.  174, 
I  expect  we  shall  be  able  to  import  wheat  for  our  flour  and 
bread  for  our  next  outfit  to  advantage.  1818  CHANTREY  in 
Lockhart  Scott  May,  If  you'll  secure  the  commissions,  I'll 
make  the  outfit  easy.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegk  I.  ix.  143 
One  of  the  chief  adventurers  in  the  outfit  of  the  expedition. 

2.  The  articles  and  equipment  required  for  an 
expedition,  etc. 

1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  "-.3?5'  "  telieye  there  is  no 
instance  of  any  nation  sending  a  minister  to  reside  anywhere 
without  an  outfit.  1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  n  On  the  isth  of 
June,  [I)  again  arrived  in  Montreal,  bringing  with  me  my 
outfits.  1848  ARNOULD  Mar.  lasur.  (1866)  I.  i.  ii.  19  Outfit 
is  sometimes.. the  necessary  stores  and  provisions  put  on 
board  the  ship  for  the  use  of  the  crew  on  the  voyage.  Ibid., 
In  whaling  voyages  the  word  outfit  . .  means  the  fishing 
stores  of  the  ships.  1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  v.  31 
Saying  these  words,  she  had  tied  and  buttoned  on  the  child  s 
simple  outfit.  Mod.  There  areseveral  very  compact  camping 
outfits  now  in  the  market. 

attrib.  1898  tt'ettnt.  Gat.  to  May  2/3  The  'outfit  allow- 
ance of  £  20.  .now  given  to  officers  joining  the  Volunteers. 

b.  fig.  The  mental  and  moral  endowments  or 
acquirements  with  which  any  one  is  furnished. 

1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  i.  (1875)  46  (The)  members 
have,  for  their  proper  outfit,  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Eastern  antiquity.  1871  LIDDON  hlem.  Relig.  L  5  The 
conviction  that  religion  is.,  an  indispensable  part  of  mans 
moral  and  mental  outfit. 

8.  A  collective  term  for  a  travelling  party  or  a 
party  in  charge  of  herds  of  cattle,  etc.  V.  S.  colic*}. 

1879  F.  H.  ATKINS  in  Let.  to  Editor,  The  application  of  'out- 
fit '  to  transportation  has  led  secondarily  to  its  application 


______     ____    _       __       _  ____  . 

fellows"inth51  outfit  '  were  Choctaw  Bill  .  .  and  Frank  Norm, 
the  'boss',  an  ex-  Yale  student.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adnfl 
A  mer.  174  He  belonged  to  a  horse  'outfit  '  that  was  travelling 

"Ou-tfit,  ».  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  provide 
with  an  outfit,  to  fit  ont. 

1847  MRS.  R.  LEE  A/ric.   Wanderers  ii.  (1854)  19  Tl 
trouble  of  outfitting  the  two  boys  for  a  public  school.     iB7» 
C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  ffev.  v.  04,  1..  outfitted  myseli 
with  a  pack-horse,  two  mounted  men,  and  provisions    i< 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  I,  Alining  176  This  mill  hai  b 
planned  and  outfitted  with  special  reference  to  economizing 
labor  and  securing  the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

b.   intr.  for  rtfl.  or  feus. 


. 

"soOu'tfltting  «*/.*».  and///.*.     [Orr-  9 
1840  DICKISS  Old  C.  Sluf  xiv,  An  oulfiltinu  «: 


OUTFITTEB. 

of  the  first  respectability.  1871  MRS.  WHITNEY  Real  Folks 
xii.  (1872)  132  The  trimming-lip  and  outfitting  place. 

Ou'tfitter.  [Our-  8.]  One  who  fits  out,  or 
furnishes  an  outfit;  a  dealer  in  outfits  for  travelling, 
athletic  sports,  or  the  like. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  citing  Cons.  Mag.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  n.  i,  She  keeps  the  stock -room  of  a  seaman's  out- 
fitter. 1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  ix.  146  Ralegh. .was. . 
the  chief  outfitter  of  the  fleet.  1883  Lam  Times  Rep.  XLIX. 
134/r  The  business  of  a  tailor  and  outfitter. 

On'tflame,  sb.  [Oui-  7.]  An  outburst  of 
flame,  or  fig.  of  passion  or  colour. 

1889  DOYLE  Micak  Clarke  185, '  I  would  not  barter  it. .  , 
said  he,  with  a  sudden  putflame.  1893  Harper's  Mag.  Apr. 
735/2  A  little  island,  with ..  an  outflame  of  scarlet  tupelo  and 
sumac. 

Oiltfla-me,  v.  [OuT-  18,  14.]  a.  trans.  To 
surpass  in  blaze  or  brilliancy,  b.  intr.  To  flame 
out,  burst  into  blaze  or  brilliancy,  poet. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  vi.  (1852)  74  The  conflagration  of  her 
eye,  Outflaming  even  that  eye  which  in  my  sleep  Beams 
close  upon  me.  1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1650, 1  had. .on 
their  tombs  Hung  crowns,  and.. seen  Their  praise  outflame 
their  ashes.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Feb.  2/3  Did  tropic  lands 
with  flowers  and  fruit  out-flame  ? 

Ou  tflamillg,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  Flaming  out, 
blazing  up.  So  Outflaminjf///.  a. 

1836  LANDOR  Minor  Prose  Pieces,  St.  Santander  Wks. 
1853  II-  464/1  The  first  outflaming  of  the  passions.  1872 
TALMAGE  Serm.  218  The  outflaming  glories  of  the  counten- 
ances of  the  saved. 

Outflank  (autflse-nk),  v.     [Our-  i8c,  17  (?).] 

1.  trans.  To  extend  or  get  beyond  the  flank  of 
the  opposing  army ;  to  outmanoeuvre  by  a  flanking 
movement. 

1763  Hist.  Ear.  in  Ann.  Reg.  10/1  Greatly  to  outflank 
any  line  of  battle  into  which  it  was  possible  for  the  major 
to  form  his  few  forces.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xxii.  III. 
213  The  enemy's  superiority  in  numbers  would  enable 
them  to  outflank  him.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  216 
The  bridleless  Numidian  cavalry ..  outflanking  the  enemy, 
and  riding  round  towards  their  rear,  first  fell  on  the 
retreating  infantry. 

b.  fig.  To  '  get  round',  get  the  better  of. 

1773  Genii.  Mag.  XLIII.  416  We  were  outflanked  by  the 
law.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  iv.  82  The  devising  of  question- 
able legal  subtleties  . .  to  outflank  the  defence  of  some 
obnoxious  prisoner. 

2.  To  lie  or  extend  beyond  (the  flank).    Also  intr. 
1796  Instr.  f,  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  81  The  regiment  breaks 

into  column  of  divisions,  to  whichever  hand  the  new  posi- 
tion out-flanks  the  old  one.  Ibid.  83  When  the  new  line 
out-flanks  towards  the  point  of  intersection,  then  the  regi- 
ment breaking  to  that  hand  will  have  its  head  nearer  to  the 
new  line  than  its  rear. 

Hence  Outfla'nking  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1871  Standard^  Jan.,  We  shall  have  another  outflanking 
movement.  1893  F-  ADAMS  Kern  Egypt  245  The  choice  lay . . 
between  a  direct  front  attack  and  an  outflanking  movement. 

Ou'tflash, -'/'.  [Oui- 7.]  The  act  of  flashing  out. 

1889  SKRIKE  Mem.  E.  Thring  61  The  outflash  of  his  spirit 
did  not  die  with  the  moment. 

Outfla-sh,  v.  [Oui-  18,  14.]  a.  trans.  To 
surpass  in  flashing,  outshine,  b.  intr.  To  flash  out. 

1848  WEBSTER,  Ouiflash,  to  surpass  in  flashing.  1866  J. 
THOMSON  Poems,  Philosophy  i.  ii,  Flowers  bloomed  for 
maidens,  swords  outflashed  for  boys.  1887  BLACKMORE 
Springhaven  I.  v.  33  The  calm  sad  face,  which  in  the  day  of 
battle  could  outflash  them  all. 

So  Ou-tna  shiiig-  vbl.  sb.  [Oui-  9],  flashing  out. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  i,  Such  first  outflashing  of 
man's  Freewill,  to  lighten,  more  and  more  into  Day.  1882 
J.  PARKER  A  fast.  Life  I.  91  The  Bible  . .  appals  me  by  the 
outflashing  of  sudden  lights  and  unexpected  glory. 

Out-fla-tter,  v.    [OUT- 18.]   trans.  To  outdo 

in  flattery;  to  over-flatter. 

1597  [see  OUTLIE  ».*].  1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  i.  i. 
(1735)  19  Turn'd  away  by  the  Chaplains,  for  out-flattering 
their  probation  Sermons  for  a  benefice. 

Out-flaunt  to  Out-flight :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ontfleme.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  OUT-  8  +  FLEME 
J*.1]  A  fugitive  from  his  country,  an  exile. 

13. .  E.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  1176  Me  payed  ful  ille  to  be  out- 
neme,  bo  sodemy  of  bat  fayre  regioun. 

Ou'tfling,  sb.  [OUT-  7.]  The  act  of  flinging 
out;  the  giving  vent  to  bad  temper  or  ill  nature. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dtr.  xlii,  Deronda ..  could  not  help 
replying  to  Pash's  outfling. 

Outfliiig  (-fli-ij),  v.  [Oui-  14,  15.]  trans,  and 
intr.  To  fling  out;  fling  oneself  out.  (poetic.) 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  ^676)  166  The  crauen  Cock, 
which  cowardly  doth  run  away,  or  from  the  pit  out-flings. 
1892  Chicago  Advance  3  Nov.,  The  hand  of  God  outflinging 
wide  The  gorgeous  banner  of  the  autumn-tide. 

Out-flood  to  Outflout :  see  OUT-. 

Ou'tflcwrish, ;'.  [Oui-is,  17.]  traits,  a.  To 
unsheath  and  flourish  (a  weapon),  b.  To  outlast 
in  flourishing ;  to  flourish  after  the  cessation  of. 

1871  BROWNING  Pr.  Hohcnst.  1428  There  was  uprising.. 
Weapons  outflourished  in  the  wind.  1872  HOWELLS  Wedd. 
yourn.  (1892)  172  The  wrecks  of  slavery.,  may  yet  out- 
flourish  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  kind  of 
poetry  they  produce. 

Otrtflow,  sb.    [Our-  7.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  flowing  out,  efflux. 

1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  xi.  315  Now  rising  into  sudden  jets, 
then  sinking  into  a  difficult  outflow.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  772  An  opening  which  permitted  the 
constant  outflow  of  fluid,  attrib.  1898  AlltulfsSyst.  Med. 
V.  453  Inflow  and  outflow  tubes  to  the  water-jacket. 
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b.  The  amount  that  flows  out. 

1875  BENNETT  £  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  But.  610  In  the  first 
thirty-three  hours  the  outflow.,  amounted  to  26-45  cubic  cm. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  247  The  outflow  of  blood  .. 
has  been  seen  to  increase  from  two  to  six  times. 

2.  Jig.  Any  outward  movement  analogous  to  the 
flowing  of  water. 

la  1800  Observer  No.  13  (R.)  The  influx  of  foreigners,  and 
the  out-flow  of  natives,  which  the  present  peace  will  occa- 
sion. 1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIII.  640/2  The  outflow  of  gold. .is 
certain  to  continue  and  increase.  1869  GOULBURN  Purs. 
Holiness  x.  QI  The  outflow  of  His  Divine  compassion.  1896 
Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  108  A  strong  outflow  of  poetical  feeling. 

Outflow, v.  [001-14.]  intr.  Toflowout.  {poet.) 

c  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  XLII.  ii,  My  teares  out-flowing,  a  1711 
KEN  Edmund'PofA.  Wks.  1721 II.  91  Tosuck  th'  Effluviums 
which  he  smelt  out-flow.  1824  CAMPBELL  Theodric  533 
Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  ? 

Ou-tfl.owi.ng,  vbl.sb.  [Oui-  9.]  The  action 
of  flowing  out,  efflux,  effluence. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  32.  516  The  Supreme 
God.. together  with  his  outflowing,  and  all  the  extent  of 
fecundity.  1894  Daily  News  30  June  5/4  His  family  feel 
the  outflowings  of  universal  sympathy, 

Outflowing  (au-tfljuirj,  autflou-irj),  ///.  a. 
[OUT-  10.]  Flowing  out ;  effluent. 

1605  1mME.Quersit.  in.  162  The  out-flowiug  and  breathing 
fjrth  [parts]  are  the  breathes.  1647  H.  MOKE  Stntg  o/Soul 
n.  ii.  IL  x,  In  her  outflowing  lines,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnothco 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  355  Thou  always  art  out-flowing 
Deity.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  190  The  bright 
outflowing  golden  hair. 

Out-flown  to  Out-flung :  see  OUT-. 

Ou'tflush,  sb.  [Oui-  7.]  An  outward  move- 
ment (compared  to  that  of  the  blood  when  it 
flushes  the  face). 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  ix,  An  outflush  of  foolish 
young  Enthusiasm.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  770 
The  plant  Holds  its  corolla,  purple,  delicate,  Solely  as  out- 
flush  of  that  energy. 

Outflu'sh,  v.  [OUT-  17.]  trans.  To  surpass 
in  rosiness  or  warmth  of  colour. 

1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  f,  Psy:he}\&y  23  And  now  the 
colour  of  her  pride  and  joy  Outflush 'd  the  hue  of  Eros. 

Ou'tflux.  [Our- 7.]  Outflow;  place  of  flowing 
out;  outlet. 

1739  MAITLAND  London  I.  v,  Its  outflux  from  the  river 
Thames.  Ibid.,  The  outflux  of  this  watercourse.  1750  B. 
MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  Surrey  140  On  the  East  Side 
was  the  Out-flux  of  C'nut's  Trench. 

Ou'tfly,  sb.    [Our-  7.]    The  act  of  flying  out 
CAfOi  a  swift  outburst  of  passion,  etc. 
1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  II.  xvii.  74,  I  awaited 

some  passionate  outfly,  but.. he  held  his  peace. 

Outfly,  v.    [OUT-  14,  17, 18.] 

1.  intr.  To  fly  out.  (poetic.} 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  52  Few  griefes  from  Panders 
boxe  out-flew  But  here  they  finde  a  medcine.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  i.  663  He  spake  ;  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xn.  477  Now 
outflies  The  gloomy  West  [wind],  and  whistles  in  the  skies. 
1894  C.  H.  COOK  Thames  Rights  30  Now  and  again  outflies 
from  sedgy  haunt  the  wary  mallard. 

2.  trans.  To  outstrip  or  surpass  in  flight ;  to  fly 
beyond  or  past. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Barias  I.  v.  582  See  how  the  Fowles 
are  from  my  fancie  fled, . .  Their  flight  out-flies  me.  c  1614 
SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  4-  SEneas  n.  458  He..Owtflyes  the 
eagle  and  the  silver  swan.  1667  DRYDEN  Tempest  iv.  iv. 
3:1711  KEN  Hymnariitm  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  102  To 
sacred  Poets  I  apply,  Who  all  scholastick  Heights  out-fly. 
1800  MOORE  Anacreoit  xxiv.  18  She  gave  thee  beauty- 
shaft  of  eyes,  That  every  shaft  of  war  outflies !  1859  G. 
MEREDITH  R.  Feverel xix,  They  have  outflown  Philosophy. 

t  Ou-tflying,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  The  action  of 
flying  out ;  an  outbreak.  Obs. 

1641  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1681)  II.  141  They  have  many 
out-flyings,  wherewith  their  holy  Father  is  not  well  pleased. 
c  1641  D.  CAWDREY  Three  Serm.  49  The  out-flyings  of  other 
mens  corruptions. 

Ou-tfold.  rare.     [Our-  i.]     A  fold  or  small 
field  lying  away  from  the  farm-house :  cf.  outfield  I. 
1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour.  128  [see  INFOLD  stf\ 

Out- folio  to  Out- form :  see  OUT-. 

Outfoo'l,  <•'.  [Oui-i8,  i8c.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  folly  or  in  fooling  ;  to  overcome  by  fooling. 

1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog.  n.  40  All  our  Pride  Is  to  out. 
foole  our  Selves  !  1762  YOUNG  Resignation  n.  xxix,  In 
life's  decline  . .  The  second  child  outfools  the  first,  And 
tempts  the  lash  of  truth.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  584  The 
minority  which  . .  endeavours  to  effect  its  purpose  by  out- 
fooling  the  majority. 

Outfoo't,  v.  [Oui- 18,  21.]  trans.  To  surpass 
in  footing  it ;  to  outpace ;  to  outstrip  in  dancing, 
running,  or  sailing ;  to  outrun. 

.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  [mpr.  (1757)  II.  187  The  Horse 
in  running  . .  seldom  was  beaten,  provided  he  was  not 
out-footed  (as  the  Jockeys  term  it).  1857  MRS.  MATHEWS 
Tea.t.  Talk  I.  154  The  vivacious  Margravine  . .  excelling 
and  outfooting  many  a  youthful  dame.  1894  Times  ii  June 
7/1  She  made  a  disappointing  show,  the  Britannia  as  a 
matter  of  fact  fairly  outfooting  the  giantess  cutter.  1899 
D.iily  ffnas  7  Oct.  5/5  Shamrock  had  both  out-pointed  and 
out-footed  her  opponent  when  making  to  windward. 

t  Ou-t-foo'ting.  Obs.  rare—".   =  FOOTING  12. 

1611  COTGR.,  Forject,  a  hitting,  or  leaning  out,  or  oueri 
a  relhsh,  or  out-footing. 

Ou"t-fo:rt,  s/>.  [Our- 1,  3.]  An  outlying  fort, 
an  outwork. 

1625  in  Crt .  ff  Times  Choi.  I  (1848)  I.  66  They  won  the 


OUTGATE. 

out-fort  of  the  town.     1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixxiii. 
358  Some  small  outforts  were  easily  taken. 

Out-fo-rt,  v.  [OUT- 21.]  trans.  To  outdo  in 
the  matter  of  forts. 

1755  St.  Colonies  N.  Atner.  37  If.  .we  would  secure  our 
American  dominions  against  the  French,  we  must  out-fort, 
as  well  as  out-settle  them. 

t  Ou:tfo-rth,  adv.  (adj.)  Obs.  [f.  OUT  adv.  + 
FORTH  adv.~\  Out ;  externally,  outwardly. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xliii.  8  Bring  outforth  the  blinde  puple. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  v.  (Skeat)  L  85  There  the 
valance  of  men  is  demed  in  riches  outforthe.  Ibid.  x.  145 
Wonder  I  trewly  why  the  mortal  folk  of  this  worlde  scene 
these  ways  outforth.  ?<- 1480  Ragman  Roll  158  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  (1864)  I.  76  Thogh  they  her  malys  inwarde  keuir 
and  wrye,  And  outfouryth  the  fayryst  that  they  kane. 
B.  adj.  (mi'tforth).  Outward,  exterior,  external. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  C  ij  b,  How 
many  maners  of  skynnes  or  letter  are  there?.. Two,  one  is 
extrynsyke  or  outforth,  and  that  is  proprely  called  lether. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Cviij,  Warres  both  of  outforthe  and 
inward  enemyes. 

U  t  With  outforth,  erroneous  division  of  without 
forth :  see  FOBTH  adv.  2  b.     Cf.  beneath-forth. 

Out-freedom,  -friend,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outfro-nt,  v.  [Cf.  OUT-  i8b.]  trans.  To 
stand  face  to  face  to,  confront ;  to  face. 

1631  P.  FLETCHER  Sicelides  Hi)  b,  If  furies  should  out- 
front  me,  I'de  out-stare  them.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells 
xxxiii,  This  newer  Inisheen  out-fronting  the  sea  was  more 
changed  than  the  older  part  of  the  town. 

Outfrown.z'.  [OUT- 2 33,180.]  /raw.Tooutdo 
in  frowning;  to  frown  down,  overbear  by  frowning. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  6  My  selfe  could  else  out-frowne 
false  Fortunes  frowne.  1807  W.  H.  IRELAND  Mod.  Ship 
Fools  61  note,  It  is  only  the  base-born  churl,  like  Thomas  a 
Becket,  that  would  out-frown  the  brow  of  majesty. 

t  Ou-t-ftvneral.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Oui-  i.]  A 
funeral  outside  a  city  ;  extra-mural  interment. 

1637  BP.  HALL  Serm.  at  Exeter  24  Aug.  (R.),  Much  might 
be  said  to  this  purpose  [out  of  matter  of  wholesomnesse]  for 
the  convenience  of  outtfunerals. 

Out-ga,  Outgait,  obs.  ff.  OUTGO,  OUTOATE. 

Outga'llop,  v.  [Our- 18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  galloping;  to  gallop  faster  than. 

1603  DEKKER  \Vonderfiill  Yeare  Dijb,  They  that  rode 
on  the  lustiest  geldings,  could  not  out-gallop  the  Plague. 
1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  i,  A  hundred  huntsmen .  .each 
out-bawling  and  out-galloping  the  other. 

Ou'tgang.  Now  Sc.  or  north,  dial.  [Oui-  7  ; 
OE.  Htgang ;  cf.  Du.  uitgang,  Ger.  ausgang.] 

1.  A  going  out,  departure,  exit ;  the  giving  up  of 
the  occupancy  or  tenure  of  property. 

c8*s  Vesp.  Psalter  ma.  [xix.]  7  From  Ssem  hean  heofene 
utgong  his.  a  looo  Life  St.  Guthlac  ii.  (1848)  14  purh  sarlicne 
utgang  baes  manfullan  lifes.  111300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxx.  23 
[xxxi.  22]  In  out-gang  of  thoghte  mine,  c  1320  Cast.  Love 
878  J>orw  be  faste  jat  he  con  in  teo,  And  at  pe  out-;ong  he 
lette  faste  beo.  1887  jfarttiesoti's  Sc.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Out- 
ganging,  ..Outgang,  .  .outgoing,  removal;  the  act  of  giving 
up  possession  of  burghal  property. 

2.  The  way  or  passage  out ;   an  outlet,  an  exit ; 
a  road  by  which  cattle  went  out  to  the  pasture. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt  xxii.  9  Geongas  forSon  to  ut- 
Jeonge  Ssere  wegara  [^075  Rttskw.  to  utgengum  weoxas]. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxhii.  [cxliv.J  16  pairschepe  brodefulle 
mightsomande  In  bar  outgange.  c  1450  Customs  of  Malton 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  58  Fre  entre  and  goyng  owte  to  y« 
more  by  a  large  way,  the  qwhyche  is  called  y«  owtegang. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Inez's  (Cr.  Gl.),  Ane  narrow  path  Daith 
outgang  and  entre.  1664-5  A  ct  16-1 7  Chas.  II,  c.  1 1  §  2  The 
River  of  Welland  from  the  Outgang  at  the  East  end  of 
East  Deeping.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Out-gang, 
a  road  from  a  place.  1896  T.  BLASHILL  Sutton-in-Holder. 
ness  26  "An  ordinary  outgang  was  a  place  where  the  cattle 
of  a  village  assembled  when  they  were  to  be  driven  out 
together  to  graze  in  common. 

Out-garment,  -garth,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 
Ou'tgate,  sl>.  (adv.)   Also  Sc.  -gait.   Now  Sc. 
and  north,  dial.    [OuT-  7.] 

1.  The  action  of  going  out;  outgoing,  passage 
out ;  exit,  egress ;  debouching. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxiii.  [cxiv.]  i  In  oute.gate  of  Israete 
Oute  of  Egipt.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  375^  Owte  gate, 
exitus.  1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  3n/2  Free  ingate  and 
outgate  to  the  premisses.  1496,  1598  [see  INGATE  i].  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  766  The  outgate  of  the  breath  is 
hindered.  1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  I.  xxviii.  259  (Jam.)  She 
. .  maybe  a  wee  that  dressy  and  fond  o'  outgait.  i86sCARi.YLE 
Fredk.  Ct.  xvni.  ii.  (1872)  VI 1. 106  Moldau  Valley,  .making, 
on  its  outgate  at  the  northern  end  of  Prag.  .one  big  loop. 

2.  A  passage  or  way  out,  an  outlet ;  a  means  of 
egress  ;  fig.  a  way  of  escape  or  deliverance. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Lam  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  179  Than  suld 
never  promess  na  obligacioun  bynd  a  fals  man,  na  he  wald 
get  ane  outgate.  1513  DOUGLAS  sErtfif  ix.  vii.  28  Sone 
ombeset  haue  thai  The  outgatis  al.  1596  SPENSER  State 
Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  665/1  Those  paces  are  soe  fitt  for 
trade  and  trafficke,  having  most  convenient  out-gates  by 
diverse  rivers  to  the  sea.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farme  688  If  he  meet  with  a  hedge,  he  holdeth  along  by 
the  side  of  it,  to  see  if  he  can  find  any  out-gate.  1659  A.  HAY 
Djary  (S.  H.  S.  1900)  194  The  Lord  provyd  ane  outgate  for 
liis  people.  xSSsCARLVLE^ratt.  G/.xx.ix.  (1872)  IX.  165  The 
dragoons  were  a  hundred,  and.  .every  outgate  was  beset. 
B.  Issue,  outcome.  Sc. 

1568  MARY  Q.  SCOTS  in  H.  Campbell  Laue-lett.  App. 
(i82_4>  29  To  the  effect  thesamin  sould  be  the  mair  prompthe 
endit  with  some  happy  outgait  to  my  honour  and  content- 
ment. 1663  BLAIR  AutoHog.  ii.  (18481  32  Wondering  what 
would  be  the  outgate.  1786  A.  GIB  Sacr.  Contempl.  318 
Others  are  brought  more  quickly  to  an  happy  outgate. 


OUTGEAR. 

t  3.  Usually  in  //.  Goods  'going'  or  carried  out 
of  a  town  or  port,  exports;  also,  export  dues. 

i6ai- 1886  [see  INGATE  i/'.1  4], 
B.  ativ.  Outwards  ;  outside,  without. 

1590,  i6u  [see  INGATE  sb.1  B).  1898  CROCKETT  Standard 
Bearer  xxxiv.  301  May  they  burn  back  and  front,  ingale  and 
outgate. 

Ou't-ga  te,  outer  gate :  see  OUT-  3. 

1648  Drpos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  12  Robert  Kay,  together 
with  i6or  i8men..  with  musketts  find  swords  drawne,..  broke 
open  the  outgate  and  fower  other  doc/res  within  the  said 
house.  1664  I.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  94  The  Anditus 
had  both  an  Out-gate,  and  an  inner  Gate. 

Out-gather,  -gauge,  etc. :  see  ODT-. 
Ontgear(au-tgl«a).  Sc.rare.  [OuT-i.]  Posses- 
sions or  substance  used  in  out-door  occupation. 
1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  f,  Leg.  xxiv.  [see  INGEAK). 

Ontge-neral.i'.  [Our-  22.]  trans.  To  outdo 

or  defeat  in  generalship;  to  get  the  better  of  as  by 
superior  military  skill ;  to  outmanoeuvre. 

1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Trav.  I.  202  How  we  were 
out.generalled  indeed  !  1776  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876) 
231  In  general,  our  Generals  were  outgeneraled  on  Long 
Island.  1897  Cattmy  Mar.  Feb.  495  In  these  movements 
Lee  was  entirely  outgeneraled. 

Out-get  to  Out-girth :  see  OOT-. 

Ontgive,  ».  [Our-  18,  14.]  a.  trans.  To 
outdo  in  giving,  give  more  than.  b.  intr.  To  give 
out,  come  to  an  end.  (poetic.) 

1693  C.  DRYDEN  in  D.'s  ymenal  vii.  (1697)  173  The 
bounteous  Play'r  out-gave  the  pinching  Lord.  1893  BRIDGES 
Shortrr  P.  v.  xi.  31  And  two  days  ere  the  year  outgave  We 
laid  him  low. 

On-tgi:ving,  vbl.  sb.  [Our-  9.]  The  action 
or  fact  of  giving  out ;  that  which  is  given  out : 
a.  pi.  payments,  disbursements ;  b.  utterance. 

1663  BLAIR  Autobiog.  ii.  (1848)  25  All  the  disbursements 
and  outgivings  to  traders.  1865  Mont.  Star  20  Jan.,  The 
outgivings  of  some  irresponsible  editor.  1881  Times  is  Apr. 
6/t  This  was  the  burthen  of  all  his  outgivings  before  and 
after  inauguration.  1897  Educat.  Rev.  XIII.  70  To  regard 
that  as  the  last  outgiving  of  political  philosophy. 

t  Ont-gla  d,  v.  Obs.  [OUT-  20.]  trans.  To 
surpass  in  gladness ;  to  delight  more. 

01657  R-  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  26  You  have  not  a  friend 
hath  out-gladded  me  for  your  well-being,  nor  out-wish 'd  me 
for  the  continuance.  Ibid.  192  Might  I  hope  the  happiness 
to  meet  you  at  London,  nothing  would  be  able  to  out -glad  me. 
i,?  ,", ,'"'rans-  outglad  has  been  erroneously  inferred  from 
\VyMs/ulloutgla<i:  cf.  OUT-  150. 

Outgla-re,  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To  surpass 
or  outdo  in  glare  or  dazzling  effect ;  to  be  more 
glaring  or  flagrant  than. 

1648  HERRICK  Helper.,  Welcome  to  Sack  it  Whose  radiant 
flame  Out-glares  the  heav'ns  Osiris.  iSza  SCOTT  Pirate  xxxi, 
Were  all  my  former  sins  doubled . .  such  a  villany  would  have 
outglared  and  outweighed  them  all.  1837  Blackw.  Mag. 
ALII.  329  (She)  lavished  her  money  till  she  out-glared  the 
poorer  ranks  of  the  peerage. 

Ontgli'tter,  v.  [Our-  18.]  trans.  To  sur- 
pass in  glitter  or  splendour. 

f6^  -'XBEAU»O!<T/>^''«  »•  ccxviii.The  gracious  splendor 

f  this  Queen  Sweetly  outgluters  their  best  tire  of  Rays 

1661 COKAINE  Tragedy  of  Ovid  iv.  i,  I  must  Out-glitter  all 

the  Femals  of  the  Province,  Or  I  shall  want  my  will.    1884 

H.  WARD  m  Independent  Aim.  (N.  V.)  14  You  cannot 

h  the  background  to  outglitter  the  picture. 

Out- gloom,  -glory,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outglow,  v.  [OUT-  1 8.]  trans.  To  excel  in 
glowing ;  to  overcome  by  superior  glow. 

,R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  ix.  390  Capable  ofdominating 
every-  other  passion,  of  outglowmg  the  fire  of  youth.  1808 
I .  HARDY  Wesscx  Poems  175  My  light  in  thee  would  out. 
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Out-gnaw,  etc, :  see  OUT-. 
On-tgo,  sb.    [Our- 7.] 

1.  The  fact  of  going  out  or  that  which  goes  out; 
spec,  outlay,  expenditure ;  opposed  to  income. 


ier  incomes.     1860 
(Bohn)  II.  358  The 


-.    y.     •*«.    iiiuits    U4*ve    iiui 

MCU1M  her  outgoes  are  greater  than  h 
I-MKSON  Cond.  Life,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bou,,,  ...  353  me 
Tti .of  success  lies. .in  the  relation  of  income  to  outgo. 
Ih?  imLl       HAR~URT  Sf.  22  May,  Grow  as  the  income  or 
Q    -TM,    ma>"'        outgo  and  lhe  waste  are  always  greater, 
te  action  of  going  out ;  efflux,  outflow. 

ban*,bfcil£tn  Sf*  ".«".'"•  "•  xviL  '4*  (Anger) 
P'lys.  i.  iv.  (ed.  2)  108  In  a  system  of  elastic  tubes,  .the  out- 
go Deing  as  easy.. as  the  income.  i88a-3  SCHAFF  Encycl. 
""'S-Knowl.  I.  33  The  spontaneous  outgo  of  the  affections. 
ii  (ward  product ;  issue,  outcome. 

1870  W.  U,W1CK  tr.  Bleek's  Introd.  N.  Test.  II  175  Their 
scorn  was  the  outgo  of  the  same  frivolous  mind 

4.  Outlet,  means  of  egress. 


" 


o  ,autg^-),  „.     [OUT-  14,  18,  !7.1 

'r\  To  8°  out'  8°  forth-  Obs. 
h.  and  ME.  usually  two  words,  exc.  when  imitating 
£  ."      er  ?**  onlv  where  modern  usage  would  allow 

a  Prosodi<:  inversion  9/»  o«t. 
;.\v"'-  ("i^-1  5  In  alle  eSrSan  uteode 
'ckt-  """•  9  Drihten  .  .  of  (<a:m  uteode. 


L- 
"f' 


was  b; 

men. 

01300 


...  ...  ^.  E.  Misc.  33  pet  on  goodnian 

£?.?!?  >'cd.e  bl  ^  M?'«g°«  %  to  here  werk- 


Mr,,  Wuh  grvwly  noon  out  goth  the  grew  Ronne.  1530 
PALSCR.  650/2,  I  outgo,  I  go  out  of  the  waye ft  forum, 
1579 SKNSM  Shefh.  Cat.  May  20,  I  sawe  a^e  ofThe1£ 

™ 


OTTTQUSH. 


S"  """=-„«  ~*&ZZ*-P™  o&TTo-'± 

the  townsmen  all  m  starch. 

2.  trans.  To  outstrip  in  going;  to  go  faster  than, 
pass  ;  to  outdistance,  arch. 

1530  PALSGR.  650/2  Though  thou 


joynge  an  hour  afore 

fled  she  fast'and  boTh  them  far£  omw^m  f''&£  LOVE'LAC' 
/W,«J,864)  93_What  terror  ;.is  f  outgo  anTbT 


y«t  I  wyll  out  go  the.     .596  SPENSER'  f.  Q.  v.  viiL  4"Yei 


go  an 

1678    BUNVAN  Pilgr.  i.   t64    Shall  we  talk 
him?  oroul-gohimat  present?  174,  FIELDING 


r  outgon. 
further  with 

—  WT. — ; i •   *74»  FIELDING  7".  Andrews 

IL  u,f  It  generally  happens  that  he  on  horseback  outgoes  him 
''    i?7?    t1*1   G<atttctr  («d.  2)  s.  v.    WorKngton, 
which,  changing  often,  travel  day  and  night  with- 

rmicemn     n^A     __   .1 «  •&"• 


form,  fair  light  and 


MIAL 


Out-gorget  to  Out-ground:  see  ft 
Outgrow  (antgr<*r  ),  v.     [Ooi-  18,  17, 
1.  trans.    To  surpass  in  growth,  to  gro 
than  ;  to  grow  taller  or  bigger  than. 

•  tnt    <•?  u  i  is  «      JP  .'..  i.       1  1  t    ___     •       ^^  .  • 


•-•••  *  Eifta 


out  intermission,  and,  as  they  say,  out.go  the  post 
3.  To  go  beyond   (a  point,   bounds,   etc.);   to 
exceed  or  surpass ;  to  excel,  outstrip,  outdo 

ISS3  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  64  b,  Wo  be  to  that  realme  where 
might  outgoeth  right.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  16 
His  wonted  songs,  wherein  he  all  outwent.  1617  MILTON 
Vac.  Exerc.  79  In  worth  and  excellence  he  shall  out-go 
™S5  '7W  *i  HAMILTON  Lett,  in  Washington's  Writ. 
(1893)  XIV.  178  note,  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  outgo 
our  supply  of  clothing.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eras  *  Psyche 
bept  xxiii,  Such  sorrow  as  outwent  The  utmost  pain  of  other 
punishment. 

t  4.  To  pass,  go  through,  spend  (time).  Obs. 

'594  SPENSER  Amoretti  Ix,  One  yeare..The  which  doth 
longer  unto  me  appeare,  Then  al  those  fourty  which  my  life 
out-went.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  275,  I  have 
once  m  my  life  out-gone  night  at  Sea. 

1 5.  '  To  circumvent,  to  overreach  '  ( J.).  Obs 

ci6ff>  DENHAM  On  Jour*.  Poland  x,  Mollesson  Thought 
us  to  have  out-gone  With  a  quaint  invention. 

Otrtgtver.  [Oci-  8.]  One  who  goes  out 
(in  various  senses :  see  Go  v.  85) ;  esp.  one  who 
goes  out  of  a  place,  office,  occupation,  or  tenancy ; 
a  player,  at  cricket  or  the  like,  who  is  dismissed. 

138.  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xxii.  17  The  kyng  seith  to  the  out- 
goers  [Vulg.  emutariii]  in  his  nedis.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis 
Parts  (ed.  5)  25  To  take  cognizance  of  incomers  and  out. 
goers.  18*7  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  31  Dec.  (1884),  The 
King  is  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  outgoers,  and  will  not 
take  them  but  on  compulsion.  1861  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
AA11.  n.  325  Mutual  accommodation  between  incomer  and 
oulgoer.  1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May  2/7  The  outgoer  had 
made  9.  1888  Daily  .\cius  22  Sept.  5/1  Of  yore  [at  golfj 
there  was  but  one  set  of  holes,  not  a  double  set  for  out-goers 
and  incomers. 

Onvtgo:ing,  vbl.  sb.    [Our-  9.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  going  out  or  forth ;  exit, 
departure  or  removal;  issue,  effluence,  emanation. 

cijoo  MICHAEL  KILDARE  Hymn  V.'m  Xei  Ant.  II.  191 
Povir  was  thin  in  comming,  So  ssal  be  thin  oute  going.  1340 
Ayenb.  32  To  habbe  be  pyne  of  stapes  to  cliue  uor  his  out- 
guomge.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  22  Liberte  of  fre  owth 

foyng  and  m  comyng  at  the  gate  be  the  strete  syde  1561 
URNER  Herbal  n.  47  Men  that  go  out  of  the  bath  and 
drynke  muche  wyne  after  theyr  outgoyng.  1649  BLITHE 
Eng.  Imprav.  Imtr.  (1653)  55  For  close  shutting,  and  suit- 
able opening,  to  the  incomming  of  the  Tide,  or  out-going  of 
the  Floods.  1751  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  43'i  To 
follow  the  young  lady  in  all  her  out-goings.  1815-1868  (see 
INCOMING  vol.  sb.  i).  1850  H.  BUSHNELL  God  in  Christ  122 


Psalter  xliii.  10  [xliv.  9)  In  our  mightes,  Loa. 
nosht  sal  tou  out  ga.    ,,385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  I*.  637  Cleo. 


.     .     .  . 

i  he  worlds  created  are  all  outgoings  from  Himself, 
t  2.  A  passage  or  way  of  exit  or  egress.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  221  Dyuers  oute  goynges 
benches,  and  seges  all  aboute.     153*  COVERDALE  2  Esdras 
iv.  7  Which  are  the  outgoinges  ofParadise?    1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Otad.  L  14  Neither  shall  thou  stand  in  the  out- 
goings to  kil  them  that  flee. 

b.  -f-  The  extremity,  the  outer  limit  (obs.) ;  the 
upper  termination  of  an  inclined  stratum. 

1388  WYCLIF  Josh,  xviii.  19  The  outgoyngis  therof  ben 
ajens  the  arm  of  the  salteste  see.     1535  COVERDALE  Josh. 
XVIL  18  So  shall  it  be  the  outgoinge  of  thy  porcion.     1611 
BIBLE  Josh.  xvii.  ?  The  coast  of  Manasseh  also  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were  at  the 
sea.     I7«7  BERKELEY  Lett,  u  Apr.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  143  The 
outgoings  or  fields  about  St.  Kevin's.     1815  W.  PHILLIPS 
<'*//.  Min.trGeol. (1818)144  The.. rocks. .occasionally cover 

he  summits  of  mountains,  but  more  commonly  rest  on  their 
sides;  m  which  case.. the  out-going,  or  upper  termination 
of  each,  is  lower  than  that  immediately  preceding  it. 

8.  (Mostly  //.)  Money  which  goes  out  in  the  way 
of  expenditure  ;  outlay,  expenses,  charges. 

i6a»  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire  65  Where.. the  returne  doth 
not  countervail  the  out-going.  1765  BLACXSTONE Comm.  I. 
viii.  332  Other  very  numerous  outgoings,  as  secret  service 
money,  pensions,  and  other  bounties.  1816  F.  VANDER- 
STRAETEN  Imprm.  Agric.  p,  xxiii,  The  tenant  paid  for  repairs 
and  outgoings.  1885  Law  Times  CXXIX.  58/2  The  balance 
of  income  over  outgoings  was  only  j£6o  a  year. 

Ott-tgO:ing,///.a.  [Oui- 10.]  That  goes  out; 
issuing,  outflowing,  b.  Going  out  or  retiring  from 
office,  position,  or  possession. 

1633  W.  STRUTHER  True  Haffines  120  This  is  the  proper 
worke  of  faith  in  her  double  perswasion.  The  one  direct, 
and  outgoing  to  the  truth...  The  other  reflecting  and  turning 
home  to  us  by  the  work  of  our  Conscience.  1818  A.  RASKKX 
Hist.  France  IV.  iv.  321  They  should  invite  the  late  or  out- 
going rector,  or  rectors  to  assist.  1863  FAWCETT  Pot  Econ. 
11.  vu.  240  The  outgoing  tenant  receives  a  certain  sum  from 
the  incoming  tenant.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  395 
From  the  latter  two  centres  outgoing  fibres  emerge. 

Hence  Outg-o  Ing-ness. 

1865  I.  GROTK  Moral  Ideals  (1876)  314  Butler  ..  recog- 
nizes the  outgomgness  of  virtue,  and  the  importance  of 
benevolence  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour  (etc.). 

Ou'tgone,  ///.  a.  [Oi'T-  1 1.]  That  has  gone 
out ;  extinguished  ;  retired. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  IL  L  ill.  xxii.  Sol<  spnght,  hid 


^/«</.4o8  They  often  let  the  weeds  out-grow  "the  corn 
out   of,  or   beyond   the   limiti  or 


5enftll  •  >he  added.   1871  Rout  ledges 


1876 


A-T,"  n~f  ~~i  "     T~  "  •  .       71     ou  eg 

t.v.  Boy  s  Ann.  613  He  had  out-grown  everything.  1 
MERIVALE  Rom.  Tnumv.  viii.  156  The  population  had 
outgrown  the  accommodation  it  afforded. 

3.  fig.  To  grow  out  of  or  beyond  (habits,  opinion 
circumstances,  etc.);  to  leave  behind  in  the  pio- 
cess  of  growth  or  development. 

1665  GLANVIL  Scepsis  Set.  x.  54  Even  our 


4. —  ~~p»*** *i  W^IIWMW  wunu  they  had  ( 
.  tntr.  To  grow  out,  spring  forth,  rare. 
•  lMl  ^r '  BA?NES  in  Macm.  Mag.  June  127  The  planlling 
Lscut  off;  and  instead  of  it  there  may  outgrow  two  others 

<hrtgrow:ing,  rW.  sb.  [OUT- 9.]  The  action 

ot  growing  out ;  concr.  a  sprout ;  an  outgrowth. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  60  b,  If  you  plucke 
away  the  tayles  and  the  outgrowings  when  yon  se.  them. 
1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  58  Apply  it ..  to  all  super- 
fluous  outgrowing  of  flesh.  1587  GOLDING  De  Jlfomayli. 
162  Thy  nailes  and  the  heares  of  thy  head,  which  are  but 
outgroings,  and  not  parts  of  thy  bodie. 

On-tgrow:ing,///.a.  [OUT-  10.]  Growing 
forth  ;  growing  outward,  protruding. 

«6»5  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  n.  ii.  99  Pruned  and 
trimmed  from  the  out-growing  spriggcs.  16.0  BACON  Stint 
\  752  Some  Creaturs  have  Over-long,  or  Out-growing  Teeth 
which  we  call  Fangs,  or  Tuskes ;  as  Boares. 

Outgrown,  ///.  a.  [Our-  n.]  fa.  That 
has  grown  out  or  into  prominence,  b.  That  has 
been  grown  out  of,  or  left  behind  in  growth. 

'549  CHEKE  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  37  Counsellors  to  such 
an  outgrown  mischiefe.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Chambered 
ftautilus  v,  Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  464  The..de. 
formities.  .originating  from  out-grown  and  misfitting  boots. 

Outgrowth  (an-tgr<wb).  [OUT-  7.]  The  pro- 
cess of  growing  out ;  that  which  grows  (normally 
or  abnormally)  out  of  or  from  anything ;  a  growth, 
an  offshoot ;  an  excrescence. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  52  Those  who 
dislike  the  mere  mention  of  the  outgrowth  of  individual 
property.  1857-8  SEARS  A  than.  vin.  66  Death  is  the 
removal  of  an  outgrowth  after  it  has  accomplished  its 
functions  and  become  a  hindrance.  1870  H.  MACMILLAN 
Bible  Teach,  xii.  233  It  is  not  an  external  addition,  but  an 
internal  outgrowth. 

b.  fig.  Of  things  immaterial :  A  natural  product. 
1850  MAURICE  Mor.  t,  Met.  Philos.  (ed.  a)  123  The  im- 
mediate  outgrowths  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  and  discipline. 
1860  SMILES  Self.  Help  i.  2  Only  the  outgrowth  of  our  own 
perverted  life-  1857  MAINE  Htst.  Inst.  vii.  223  Primogeni- 
ture is  not  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  family. 

Out-guard.  [OUT-  i,  3.]  A  guard  placed  at 
a  distance  outside  the  main  body  of  an  army,  an 
advanced  guard,  an  outpost ;  alsojfr.  and  attrit. 


. 

io»3  BINGHAM  Xenophonyt  They,  after  they  came  to  our 
out-guards,  asked  for  the  CoroneU.  a  1671  FAIRFAX  Mem. 
(16991  *&•  «*7S  J-ond.  Gaz.  1012/3  The  oulguards  of  our 
left  Wing;  beat  the  French  outguards,  ana  brought  in 
several  Prisoners.  1679  BEOLOE  Popish  Plot  16  Law  being 
the  best  humane  out-guard  to  Religion.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  4  P.  153  Which  makes  the  Mouth  of  the  Bay  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  Head-lands  or  Out-guards,  some  Three 
Leagues  over.  1710  AOOISON  Whir  Exam.  No.  4  P  II 
Holland  b  our  Bulwark,  or  as  Mr.  Waller  expresses  it,  our 
outgard  on  the  Continent.  1743  Lond.  4-  Country  Brewer 
ll.  led.  2)  95  This  [Dugdale]  Wheat  will  best  grow,,  .nor  will 
it  be  damaged  by  Blights  and  Wets,  when  others  are,  by 
Reason  of  its  great  Out -guards,  its  Beards.  1865  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Ct.  xv.  xiii.  (1872)  VI.  105  The  enemy,  .had  no  out- 
guard  there,  never  expecting  us  on  that  side. 
Out-gTrn,  v.  [OcT-  21.]  trans.  To  surpass 
in  guns. 

i«ji  BETHEL  Providences  of 'Cod  (1694^  in  We  out-tunn'd 
them,  outgunn'd  them,  and  out-mann'd  them.  1887  BLACK- 
MOKE  Sfringhaven  (ed.  4)  II.  xiii.  180  To  outsail  friend 
Englishman  is  a  great  delight,  and  to  outgun  him  would 
be  still  greater. 

Ontgush  (au-tgrf),  sb.  [Our-  7.]  The  act  of 
gushing  out ;  a  sudden  strong  outflow. 

1839  THACKERAY  Catherine  iv.  With  a  most  piteous 
scream  and  outgush  of  tears.  1884  J.  HATTOS  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Feb.  342^  The  outgush  of  water  near  the  church. 

Ontgirsh,  •'.  rare.  [Ofr-  14.]  intr.  To 
gush  out.  (Properly  two  words.) 

.  1614  SIB  W.  MIKF.  /)<ii>4  .Unfits  i.  n\  'I  he  «ii 
gushing  heavens  and  earth  do  fill  With  hiddeow» 


OUTGUSHING. 
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OUTING. 


a  1730  EUSDEN  Ovid's  Metam.  v.  (R.),  Till  from  repeated 
strokes  out-gush'd  a  flood. 
So  Ou-tfrTvshing't'W.  sl>.  and///,  a.  [OUT-  9,  Jo.] 

1839  F.  BARHAM  Adamns  Exul.  20  The  voice  of  our  out- 
gushing  love  Floats  joyously.     1842  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk. 
Chr.  Poets  105  Her  sonnets  of  tufted  primroses,  her  lyrical 
outgushings  of  May.     1888  SPURGEON  in    Voice  (N.  Y.}, 
Prayer  is  the  natural  outgushing  of  a  soul  in  communion 
with  Jesus. 

t  Outh,  owth.,  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  Also 
4  wth,  5  outhe.  [Origin  obscure ;  perh.  f.  OE. 
uf-,  ME.  uv-,  av-  above  +  -with. :  cf.  oututh  =  out- 
with  without.] 

A.  prep.  Above,  over. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  614  Sic  ane  stew  raiss  owth  thame 
then.  Of  aynding,  bath  of  hors  and  men.  Ibid,  xvii.  598 
Of  gret  gestts  ane  sow  thai  maid,  That  stalward  heling  owth 
it  had.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulas)  673  And  owth 
his  hevid  sittand  bar  brandiste  a  brand  bat  scharply  schar. 
1389 in  Sir  W.  Fraser  Wemyss ofW.  (1888)  II.  23  Landys  and 
possessionnys . .  als  wele  vndyr  erd  as  wth.  c  1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  vi.  ix.  66  In  Ycolmkil  lyis  he,  Owth  hym  thir  wers 
yhit  men  may  se. 

B.  adv.  Above,  over.     Also  at  outh. 

1375  BARBOUR  Smcexvm.  418  Thai  that  owth  war  twmmyl 
donne  Stanis  apon  thame  fra  the  hichL  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  36  Sum  men  wenis  to  be  at  outhe  and 
abune  that  is  at  undir. 

Out-hammer,  -hasten,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outhaul  (au-t|hgl).  Naut.  [OUT-  7.]  'A 
rope  used  for  hauling  out  the  tack  of  a  jib  lower 
studding-sail,  or  the  clue  of  a  boom-sail '  (Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.  1867):  opposed  to  inhaul. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxiii.  126  We  were  nearly 
an  hour  setting  the  sail;  carried  away  the  outhaul  in  doing 
it.    1891  Harper's^  Weekly  10  Sept.  713/4  The  forward  man 
sets  and  furls  the  jib  by  means  of  outhauls  and  halyards. 

Ou'thau:ler.  Naut.  [OUT-  8.]  A  rope  or 
line  for  hauling  out :  esp.  a.  =  prec.  b.  '  A  line 
or  rope  used  to  haul  a  net  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
water'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  231  By  neglecting  to  belay 
the  tackle-fall  of  the  out-hawler  Guy,  the  shears  came  down 
flat  upon  the  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  men.  1794  Rigging 
$  Seamanship  I.  170  Out/miller.  A  rope  made  fast  to  the 
tack  of  the  jib,  to  haul  it  out  by.  1848  J.  F.  COOPER  Capt. 
Spike  i.  I.  28  To  loosen  this  broad  sheet  of  canvas,  and  to 
clap  on  the  out-hauler,  to  set  it. 

t  Out-ha-ve,  v.  Sc.  06s.  [OUT-  15.]  trans.  To 
have  out,  get  or  take  out. 

1458  in  Orig.  Par.  Scot.  II.  n.  431  In  buying,  sellyng,.. 
and  owthawyng  of  merchandice.  Ibid.,  Quhar  sic  gudis  is 
owthad. 

Out-hear  to  Out- heaven :  see  OUT-. 
Out-he'Ctor,  v.    [Oui-  i8,'i8  c.]    trans.  To 
outdo  in  hectoring ;  to  overcome  by  bluster  and 
swagger ;  to  bully,  intimidate. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  ill.  iii.  Lady's  Answer  yji  Because  your 
selves  are  terrify'ed . .  Believe  we  have  as  little  Wit  To  be 
Out  hector'd,  and  Submit.  1683  PETTUS  Fie  to.  Min.  \.  Ded., 
That  as  you  never  were  out-Hector 'd  by  Affronts  or  Re- 
sistences,  so  you  were  never  out-done  by  Civilities,  a  1854 
H.  REED  Led.  Brit.  Poets  ix.  (1857)  311  The  great  struggle 
of  men  seemed  to  be  to  out-hector  each  other. 
Out-hele,  v. :  see  OUT-  24. 
t  Outher,  adj.  pron.  Obs.  exc,  dial.  Forms: 
a.  i  aliweeBer,  iwlSer,  auBer,  aUer ;  4-5  north. 
awper,  aujjer,  5  author,  -ir,  4-  ather.  0,  3-5 
owper,  3  (Orm.)  owwperr,  4  ouper,  -ir,  4-6 
outher,  owther  (also  9  dial.),  5  owpir,  -ere, 
owdir,  5-6  outhir,  owthir,  6  owthyr,  ouyer 
(  =  ouper),  ouder.  [OE.  dwSer,  duSer,  liSer,  contr. 
from  dhwseSer,  lit.  '  whichever  of  the  two ',  'either 
of  the  two ',  '  one  or  other ',  L.  utercumque,  utervis ; 
{.  d  ever  +  hwseSer  ?  which  of  the  two  ?  L.  uter  ? 
Thence  the  northern  ME.  forms.  The  ME.  owper, 
outher,  points  to  an  OE.  6hwae6er,  fauSer,  f.  6  ever : 
cf.  the  parallel  6hwxr  =  ahwser,  etc.] 
1.  One  or  other  (of  two) ;  either  :  =  EITHEB  A.  4. 
a.  as  pron.  After  the  OE.  period  chiefly  north, 
or  north-midl. 

In  quot.  ciooo=One  or  another  of  all,  any  one  whatsoever. 
c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  vi,  past  mod  . .  bser  bissa  tweja 
yfela  auSer  ricsatS.  1:893  —  Oros.  in.  ix.  §  13  JEr  heora 
a<5er  mehte  on  obrum  sije  xeraecan.  c  897  —  Gregory1  s  Past. 
xiv.  86  sif  he  auSer  Sissa  fortet.  a  1000  Riddles  Ixxxv.  22 
Ne  uncer  aw3er.  cioooAgs.Ps.  (Tli.)  Iv.  4  (alsocxviL6)Nis 
meeje  mannesfor  ahwaeSer.  c  1200 ORMIN 2507  Allbatttatt 
oww^err  here  comm  Off  sellbe  &  off  unnsellbe.  Ibid.  9352 
^Er  pann  be  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist  Bigann  owwberr  to  donne. 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  35  A3at  owSer  of  ham  twa  ear  lose  o3er. 
13..  Cursor  M.  21949  (Gott.)  For  ouber  [Cott.  ooper,  Fairf. 
auber]  of  bairn  we  most  for-ga  For  mai  na  man  haue  heuens 
tua.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  36  Noubir  is  wel 
servaunt  to  oubir.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  06  pai  er 
mykill  lesse  ban  owber  of  be  ober.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arthur 
2013  Nys  man  in  erthe . .  Shall . .  pees  make,  Er  outher  of  vs 
haue  other  slayne. 

b.  In  OE.  used  anticipatively  to  introduce  the 
two  (or  more)  members  of  an  alternative,  thus 
dwSer  (or  dSer)  eSSe  . .  oSSe  . . ,  i.  e.  either  (of  the 
two,  or  of  these),  either  . .  or  . .  .  Cf.  the  similar 
use  of  dSer,  OTHER  adj.  pron.  B.  I  b. 

In  this  use  4w3er  often  became  quite  adverbial,  i.  e.  when 
the  alternative  members  to  which  it  referred  were  not  sbs. 
It  thus  resembled  the  modern  either  in  '  either  on  land  or  on 
sea '  (exc.  in  being  followed  by  e3fo,  which  itself  had  the 


place  and  force  of '  either  ').  In  quot.  c  1000,  auder  follows 
the  alternative  clause:  cf.  EITHER  B.  5,  OTHKR  conj.  B.  2. 

c88o  Laws  of  jElfred  Introd.  qAw3ero33e  on  InesdaEje, 
mines  maeges,  oS5e  on  Offan,  Myrcena  cyninges,  o66e  on 
^Selbryhtes.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  y\.  §  2  Mlc  wyrd  is 
nyt  para  be  auSer  de3,  o'floe  laero  o33e  wyrcS.  Ibid.  xli. 
§  5  Forgifen . .  auber  oofte  hrorum  neatum  ooSe  unhrorum. 
<:8o3  —  Oros.  I.  i.  §  18  Eal  bast  his  man  aber  o33e  ettan 
odoe  erian  mseg.  Ibid.  vi.  xxxii.  §  3  pa  oferhogode  he  baet 
he  him  aSer  dyde,  obbe  wiernde,  obbe  tigpade.  a  900  — 
Solil.  (1002)  37  Hwzet  wille  ic  ma  cwse3an  a3er  od5e  be 
mete,  oooe  be  drince,  oSoe  be  baSe,  o33e  be  welan,  o35e 
be  wyrfscype?  ciooo  Boeth.  Metr.  xx.  42  Nses  seror  be 
asnegu  gesceaft  be  auht  otS3e  nauht  au3er  worhte. 
c.  as  adj. 

(7893  K.  MLFRED  Oros.  i.  xiv.  §  2  Heora  beh  wurdon  feawa 
to  lale  on  a3re  hand.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvi.  78 
Bot  puneis  all  the  quhilk  ye  knaw  vnclene  Of  outher  blude, 
and  quyte  yame  for  yair  meids. 

2.  Each  (of  two) :    =  EITHEB  A.  2.  north,  rare. 

1472  Presentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  24  And 
outhir  drewe  blode  of  othir. 

Outher  (au'Saj,  9'Ssa),  adv.  (con/.)  Now  dial. 
Forms  :  see  prec.  [The  neuter  or  uninflected  form 
of  OUTHER  pron.,  used  advb.  to  emphasize  an 
alternative,  and  thence  sometimes  conjunctively.] 

1.  An  early  equivalent  of  EITHER  B.  3. 

a.  In  the  connexion  outher  . .  or  . .  (now  dial.), 
outher. .  other . .  (ots.).  (Cf.  prec.  I  b.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  94  Ouber  in  word  or  dede 
has  pou  greued  him.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1651  He  es 
outher  clomsed  or  wode.  13..  Gavj.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  702  Wonde 
ber  bot  lyte  pat  auber  God  oper  gome  wyth  goud  hert  louied. 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  14859  (Fairf.)  Auper  to  deye  or  to  Hue. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  332  Owther  schal  he  deie  or  I  Withinne 
a  while.  £1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxxix,  Authir  to 
gentilmen  or  to  schrewis.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  xvii.  395 
This.,  muste  outhir  be  doon  bi  hem.  .or  bi  othere  persoones. 
c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  xli.  290  As  thowgh  it  hadde  ben 
Owther  led  Ober  ston.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  fy  y.  4  They 
love  outher  you  or  me.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  ix.  v.  171 
The  chans  turnis,  ouder  to  weyll  or  wo.  1530  PALSGR. 
Introd.  32  Outher  in  S..or  in  one  of  these  thre  letters  T,  U 
or  V.  1567  Gude  #  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  142  Than  suld  we 
outher  do  or  die.  a  1584  MONTGOWERIE  Cherrie  4  Slat  454 
Be  tane,  And  outhir  hurt  or  slane.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland 
Gloss.,  blather,  conj.  pr.  of  Either. 

t  b.  In  the  connexion  outher . .  outher . . :  see  2. 

2.  conj.  =  OR.     (Chiefly  in  outer  . .  oteper.)    rare, 
a  1400  Senn.  in  AW.  Ant.  II.  42  In  myraclis  ..  bat  Crist 

dude.. outher  in  hymself  outher  in  hise  seyntis.  121425 
Chaucer's  Can.  Yeom.  T.  596  (Harl.  MS.)  I-maad  ouber  of 
chalk  ouber  of  glas  [Ellesm.  ouber. .  or,  Camb.  obir  . .  obir]. 
a  1425  Cursor  M.  9662  (Trin.)  Wibouten  mercy  ouber  {Laud 
obir]  reuthe. 

Out-Herod  (aut|he-r?d),  v.  [OuT-  23  b.]  To 
out-Herod  Herod:  to  outdo  Herod  (represented  in 
the  old  Mystery  Plays  as  a  blustering  tyrant)  in 
violence;  to  be  more  outrageous  than  the  most 
outrageous ;  hence,  to  outdo  in  any  excess  of  evil 
or  extravagance.  (A  casual  Shaksperian  expres- 
sion, which  has  become  current  in  the  ipth  c.) 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  16,  I  could  haue  such  a  Fellow 
whipt  for  o're-doing  Termagant :  it  out-Herod's  Herod. 
Pray  you  auoid  it.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  (1832) 

I.  iii.  57  She  out-Heroded  Herod  upon  the  occasion.    1819 
Metropolis  1. 172  Out-heroding  the  French  cavaliers  in  com- 
pliment and  in  extravagance.     1853  KINGSLEY  Misc.  I.  276 
As  for  manner,  he  [Alexander  Smith]  does  sometimes,  in 
imitating  his  models,  out-Herod  Herod. 

Outhes,  -nest,  -heys,  var.  ff.  OUTAS  Obs. 
Out-hild  to  Out-hiss :  see  OUT-. 
Outhold  (aut,h5n-ld),  v.  rare.     [OUT-  15.] 

1.  trans.   To  hold  out,  extend;    fto  withhold, 
retain  (pbs.) ;  to  keep  out,  ward  off.     Cf.  hold  out 
in  HOLDW.  41. 

1512  Drapers'  Ordin.  in  Brand  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  690 
Unto  y°  tyme  that  he  have  fully  payed  such  dewtes  as  ne 
owthalds  of  the  said  felishyp.  1330  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  1. 107  All  the  saidis  personis.  .be  himselff,  hes  uthalden 
his  hand  to_  the  Quenis  Grace.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 

II.  22/2  Mistrusting  that  the  wals  . .  should  not  have  been 
of  sufficient  force  to  outhold  the  enimie.    1600  FAIRFAX 
Tasso  in.  xxxiv,  No  brest-plate  could  that  cursed  tree  out- 
hold. 

2.  To  continue  to  hold.  rare. 

1884  JOAQUIN  MILLER  Jewess  in  Memorie  ff  Rime  192 
The  same  broad  hollow  of  God's  hand  That  held  you  ever, 
outholds  still. 

Hence  t  Outho-lding  vbl.  sb.,  withholding,  re- 
tention. 

1512  Drapers'  Ordin.  in  Brand  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  690 
Y"  fornamed  stewards . .  shall  forfeit  to  the . .  Drappers  for  y° 
owthaldyng  of  the  said  money. .  zftsh.  84. 

Out-ho'll,  v.  East  Anglian  dial.  [OUT- 15.] 
trans.  To  scour  out  a  ditch  :  cf.  HOLL  s6. 


ig'  and  "cutting  kid  '.     1787 _. 

Out-hailing,  that  is,  scouring  out  the  ditch  for  manure; 
without  returning  any  part  of  the  soil  to  the  roots  of  the 
hedgewood.  a  1825  FORBY  Out-holl,  to  scour  a  ditch. 

t  Ou* thorn.  Obs.  [Cf.  OUT-  7,  HORN  sb.  14.] 
A  horn  blown  to  raise  the  OUTAS  (uthes),  to  sum- 
mon the  lieges  to  the  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  or  the 
like,  and  to  give  the  alarm  on  various  occasions. 
(In  later  use  only  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.'} 

<:i2io  Pseudo-Alfred  (\n  Liebermann  Leges  Angl.  Land. 
coH.  19)  Nullus  supersedeat  outhorn  nee  outhest  uel  burh- 
botnm,  uel  firdfare  nee  herebode  ore  aut  cornu.  [Cf.  1214 


in  Maitland  Sel.  Pleas  Crown  No.  115  Et  tune  cornaverunt 
hutes,  et  illuc  convenerunt  burgenses  de  predicto  burgo.] 
1432  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I  (1814)  II.  21  Gif  it  happynis  the 
schiref  to  persew  fugitouris  with  be  kingis  home  ..and 
the  contre  rise nocht.. and  folowisnocht  the  oute  home.. ilk 
gentilmansalpaytothekingvnforgeuinxl.j-.  ct&QTowneley 
Myst.  xxi.  139  Now  wols-hede  and  out-horne  on  the  be  tane  ! 
15. .  Adam  Bel  $  Clym  of  C  lough  345  (Ritson)  There  was 
an  out  home  in  Caerlel  blowen,  And  the  belles  bacward 
did  ryng.  1546  Rtg*  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  61  Thaim  that 
beis  warnit  be  bels,  outhornys,  frays,  and  crys  or  uthairwise, 
efter  the  use  of  the  cuntre. 

Out-horror,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

f  Out-hou'nd,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [OUT-  15.]  trans. 
To  instigate,  set  on  (to  some  evil  deed) .  So  f  Ou't- 
hounder,  instigator. 

a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  7(1829)  23  That  the  Gordons 
were  the  outhounders  of  these  highlandmen.  1752  Stewart's 
Trial  Scots  Mag.  (1753)  May  226/2  That  Breck  committed 
the  murder.. by  the  council,  command,  or  direction  of  this 
pnnnel,  or  as  our  old  laws  express  it  out-hounded  by  him. 

Outhouse  (au-t,haus),  [OuT-  i.]  A  house 
or  building,  belonging  to  and  adjoining  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  used  for  some  subsidiary  purpose ;  e.  g. 
a  stable,  barn,  wash-house,  toolhouse,  or  the  like. 

1533  Test.  Ebor,  (Surtees)  VI.  39  The  outhouse  in  the 
eiitreside.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  39  Away  from  my  house, 
either  lye  in  some  of  my  out  houses  vntyll  the  morning. 
1648  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  212  All  my  houshold  stuffe . .  and 
vtensills  belonginge  to  my  milhouse,  stables,  barnes,  and  all 
the  outhouses,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  1.  61  Our 
noblest  Piles,  and  stateliest  Rooms  Are  but  Out-houses  to 
our  Tombs.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V,  143  Some 
obscure  hole  in  a  farmer's  out-house.  1828  BAVLEV  in  Barne- 
wall  &  Cresswell  Rep.  VIII.  465  [The  building)  was  not  an 
outhouse,  because  it  was  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  208  The  Presbyterians 
were  interdicted  from  worshipping  God  anywhere  but  in 
private  dwellings:  ..they  were  not  even  to  use  a  barn  or 
an  outhouse*for  religious  exercises. 

Ou'thousing.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING  i.]  A  collec- 
tion of  outhouses :  cf.  HOUSING  sb^-  2  b.- 

1630  Ord.  <$•  Direct,  cone.  Relief  of  Poor  xi,  That  no  man 
harbour  Rogues  in  their  Barnes  or  Outhouseings.  1647 
Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II.  168  Theire  Messuage  and  Farme,. 
with  all  the  outhouseing,  fences,  wood,  and  all  other 
appurtenances.  1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3720/4  There  is  a 
good  House,  Barns,  Stabling,  Outhousing.  1865  E.  WAUGH 
Goblins  Grave  9  Whether  either  of  them  belonged  to  the 
hall  or  its  out-housing. 

Outhowl,  v.  [OuT-  1 8.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  howling;  to  howl  louder  than. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xx.  269  They  would  have 
out-houled  an  Irish  Woolfe.  1706  E.  WARD  find.  Rediv. 

I.  vi.  5  Where  ev'ry  gaping  thin-jaw 'd    Brother  Strove 
zealously  t'  outhowl  the  other.     1856  WHITTIER  Panorama 
370  So  some  poor  wretch.. Out-howls  the  Dervish. 

Out  hum  our  (aut|hiw*m3j),  v.  [OUT-  26, 
2i.]  trans,  fa.  To  put  or  drive  (a  person)  out 
of  his  humour  or  mood.  b.  To  surpass  in  humour. 

1607  WILKINS  Miseries Enforced^Marr.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IX.  565,  I  will  out  humour  you,  Fight  with  you  and  lose  my 
life.  1883  American  VI.  219  A  passage  in  which  our 
humorist  out-humors  himself. 

Out-hunted  to  Out-impudence :  see  OUT-. 
Outing  (au-tin),  vbi.  sb.  [f.  OUT  v.  +  -ING1.] 
T!.  The  action  of  going  out  or  forth ;  an  expedition. 
rj75  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  620  The  Erll  sperit  at  hym 
tithing  How  he  had  farn  in  his  outyng. 

2.  The  action  of  putting  or  driving  out ;  expulsion ; 
ousting.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  375/2  Owtynge,  or  a-woydaunce, 
evacuacio,  deliberacio.  1639  LAUD  Wks.  (1849)  II.  348 
Salvation  need  not  be  feared  of  any  dutiful  child,  nor  outing 
from  the  church.  1679  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1859)  III.  273  To 
pursue  theoutingofthe  Rohd  Islanders  from  ye  Narrogancett 
Country.  1692  K.  L'ESTRANGE  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  xv. 
(173^)  446  Doing  all  that  was  to  be  done . .  towards  the  outing 
of  him  again,  and  engrossing  the  Power  to  himself, 

3.  Cricket.  The  position  of  being  kept 'out':  see 
OUT  adv.  190. 

1897  Daily  News  8  June  8/4  The  Philadelphians  bore  their 
long  outing  very  well,  the  fielding  being  sustained  at  a  fairly 
good  pitch  of  excellence. 

4.  An  airing,  excursion,  pleasure-trip,   orig.  dial. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  42  The  long  rural  string  of 

merry  games,  That  at  such  outings  maketh  much  ado.  1815 
BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.)  Outing,an.  airing,  going  from  home. 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  'A  bit  of  an  outing', 
a  short  journey  or  pleasure-trip.  1857  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett. 

II.  526  Another  week  at  Sunny  Bank  will  make  as  much 
'  outing '  as  should  suffice  for  this  year.     1861  Sat.  Rev. 
XII.  432/2  They  have  had,  we  repeat,  their  outing.    The 
word   may   not   be   found   in   Richardson  or  Webster,  or, 
indeed,  anywhere  within  the  pale  of  lexicon  orthodoxy,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  justify  the  use  of  it  notwithstanding. 
1886  Illustr.  Land.  News  8  May  489/3  She  could  not  afford 
two  outings  in  the  year. 

5.  (See  quot.) 

1844  JrnL  R.  Agric.  Soc,  V.  i.  20  Not  to  turn  over  the 
swarths,  but.,  to  leave  them  upon  what  is  termed  the  outing, 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  swarth  by  the 
mower  putting  his  scythe  in  a  sloping  direction  downwards. 

6.  The  distance  out  at  sea,  etc. 

1883  Cent.  Mag.  Dec.  201/2  Beyond  this,  .  .in  the  farthest 
outing,  hill-crowned  islands.  1896  HORNE  Countryside  10 
(E.  D.  D.)  In  the  outing  furious  waves  fight  and  plunge. 

7.  attrib.  (from  4),  as  outing-dress ,  -hat,  -trip. 
1897  HOWELLS  Landl.  Lion's  Head  n  In  the  outing  dress 

he  wore.. he  was  always  effective.  1899  Boston  Even. 
Transcr.  22  Apr.  23/6  A  few  of  these  outing  hats  are., 
rather  elaborately  finished  by  ribbon  loops  and  aigrettes. 

Out  island,  out  isle :  see  OUT  a.  2  b. 


OUT  JET. 

Out-issue  to  Out-jest :  see  OUT-. 

Ou  tjet,  sb.  [OLT-  7.]  A  part  that  juts  out, 
a  projection. 

1730  A.  GOIIMON  Maffcis  Amphith.  206  For  counter- 
ballancing  the  <  hit-jet  or  Projection  above.  1834  H.  MILLKR 
Scenes  ff  Leg.  lit.  (1857)  26  The  outjets  and  buttresses  of  an 
ancient  fortress.  AW.  xxiv.  (1889)  352  \  small  apartment 
formed  by  an  outjet  of  the  cottage. 

So  On-yetting1  vbl.  sb,,  a  jutting  out ;  a  projec- 
tion ;  Ou'tje'ttinff  ///.  a.,  jutting  out,  projecting ; 
•(•  On-tje'tty,  projection,  protuberance. 

1650  KULWKR  Antkropontet.  64  Sense  and  Memory,  which 
he  cannot  well  exercise,  unless  he  have  an  out-jetty  of  the 
occiput.  1651  UKQUIIART  Jwcl  Wks.  (1834)  195  Roofs, 
platforms,  outjettings,  and  other  such  like  parts.  1730 
A.  GORDON  Majfris  Amphith.  245  The  out-jetting  Window 
added  above  the  Entries. 

Out-je-t,  v.  nonce-wd.  [OUT-  21.]  trans.  To 
surpass  in  intense  blackness  (jetty  quality1. 

1812  BRDDOF.S  Poems,  Bride's  Trag.  it.  iv,  And  something 
in  the  air,  out-jetting  night,  .  .Featured  its  ghastly  self 
upon  my  soul. 

Outjo-ckey,  ».  [OuT-i8b,  c.]  trans.  To  get 
the  better  of  or  overreach  by  adroitness  or  trickery. 

1714  MACKY  Journ.  thro*  Eng.  (1724)  I.  viii.  135  At  a 
Horse-Match  . .  Everybody  strives  to  outjocky  (as  the 
Phrase  is)  one  another.  1710  LADY  COWPER  Diary  (1864)  139 
Sunderland  . .  has  outjockeyed  Watpole.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickero.  iv.  iii.  (1861)  119  Our  worthy  forefathers  could 
scarcely  stir  abroad  without  danger  of  being  outjockeyed 
in  horseflesh.  1871  Daily  News  14  Jan.,  She  had  allowed  her* 
self  to  be  out-manoeuvred  and  out -jockeyed  in  statesmanship. 

Out-journey,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

[Out-joy,  a  supposed  vb.  and  sb.,  dne  to 
erroneous  analysis  of  the  phr./»//  out  joy  to  exult, 
exultation,  inWyclif:  see  OUT-  150.] 

Out-ju'ggle,  v,  [Oui-  18,  18  b.]  trans.  To 
outdo  in  juggling. 

1630  Bp.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergie  i.  iv.  21  A  Reader .. 
might  verily  thinke  that  I  could  out-lie  the  Legends,  and 
out-iiiggle  a  lesuitc.  a  1768  STERNE  in  Beauties  o/S.  (1811) 
118  t  l<»t.)  It  was  to  out-juggle  a  juggling  attorney.  1859 
G.  MEREDITH  Juggling  Jerry  i,  One  that  outjuggles  alFs 
been  spying  Long  to  have  me. 

Outju'inp,  v.  [Our-  i8.J  trans.  To  surpass 
or  exceed  in  jumping. 

1639  LD.  DIGBY,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  85  So  active 
as  to  out-jump  him  a  foot.  1801  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp. 
246  The  silly  suggestiveness  of  a  brain  that  outjumps  one's 
thoughts.  1897  Ifm'ct  (N.Y.)  18  Mar.  1/5  He  could  outrun, 
outbox,  outjump,  and  outswim  any  boy  in  Portland. 

Ouijn't,  v.  [OUT- 14.]  intr.  To  jut  out,  project. 

1851  HELPS  Coinp.  Solit.  ix.  (1874)  154  An  oratory  out- 
jutting  from  the  line  of  planks.  1899  E.  j.  CHAPMAN  Drama 
Two  Lives  7  ( '.aunt  and  grey  the  rocks  out-jut  Across  the 
jagged  rift  below. 

Ou  tjut,  sb.  [OUT-  7.]  A  projection,  pro- 
jecting part.  SoOrrlju'ttinjrz/W. sb.;  Orrtjnttiuff 
///.  a.,  jutting  out,  projecting. 

1611  COTGR.,  Surfenduf,  . .  an  out-iutting  roome.  1730 
A.  GORDON  Maffefs  Amphith.  309  The  Bench  or  Out- 
jutting.  1847  G.  B.  CHUVU  Wand.  Pilgrim  xxiii.  152 
The  bare  outjutting  precipices.  1889  C  E.  CRADDOCK  (Miss 
Murfree)  Despot  Broomsedge  xxii.  395  On  a  slight  out- 
jutting  of  the  clay  and  sticks.  1894  Rep.  Mitc/ulKGlasgow) 
Libr.  1892-4  (1895)  28  It  is  supposed  that,  on  his  way  to 
it,  he.  .had  fallen  over  the  rock,  on  a  sharp  outjut. 

On  tkeeper.  [Our-  8.]  An  instrument  used 
in  land-measuring  :  see  quot. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1582/1  Outkeeper,  a  small  dial- 
plate  having  an  index  turned  by  a  milled  head  underneath, 
used  with  the  surveyor's  compass  to  keep  tally  in  chaining. 
Ihe  dial  is  figured  from  o  to  16,  the  index  being  moved  one 
notch  for  every  chain  run. 

Out-ki'ck,  v.  [OUT-  1 8,  15.]  trans,  a.  To 
kick  more  than.  b.  To  'kick  out';  to  dismiss. 
rare.  So  Ou'tkicking  vbl.  sb.,  kicking  out. 


kickings..and  so  forth.  Ibid,  x.  238  Those  who  do  as  little 
as  they  possibly  can,  so  as  just  not  to  get  out-kicked. 

Outki  11,  v.  rare.  [OUT-  18,  15  b.]  trans,  a. 
To  outdo,  go  beyond  in  killing,  b.  To  finish 
killing,  kill  outright. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems,  etc.  (1677)  "3, 1  wonder  for 
how  many  Lives  my  Lord  Hopton  took  the  Lease  of  his 
liody.  D  irst  Stamford  slew  him,  then  Waller  outkill'd  that 
half  a  Barr.  1860  Pt-sEY  Min.  Proph.  65  This  it  the  second 
death,  which  never  out-killeth,  yet  which  ever  killeth. 

Out-king  to  Out-kneed  :  see  OUT-. 

Ont-knave,  v.  rare.  [Our-  22.]  trans.  To 
outdo  in  knavery ;  to  get  the  better  of  by  knavery. 

1660  BONDE  Scut.  Rtg.  286  It  grieved  them  to  see  the 
Independents,  out-knave  them,  a I7o4  R.  L'EsTRANr.F.  (J.), 
knaved  "  outw"tinS  a  m»n,  when  he's  only  out- 

Outla-bour ,  v.  [OUT-  18,17.]  trans.  To  ontdo, 
exceed,  or  go  beyond  in  labour,  toil,  or  endurance. 

1651  DAVKNANT  Gondibert  n.  n.  xxv,  I  have.  Out-sulTer'd 

tience.brcd  in  Captives  Breasts  ;.  .Outwatch'd  the  jealous, 
and  outlabourd  Beasts.  1855  MIUMAN  Lat.  Chr.  IV.  265 
Ihe  Poor  Men  of  the  Church  might  out-labour  and  out- 
wu  ,  !!  *""  of  Ly°ns-  »8?S  BROWNING  Herakles 
343  "no  outlabours  what  the  Gods  appoint  Shows  enerev. 
but  energy  gone  mad. 

tOutlade,  v.  O/>s.  rare.  [OUT-  15.]  trans. 
To  discharge  (cf.  LADE  v.  5,  6). 

1610  HOLLAND  Crtmr/en's  Brit.  \.  578  Avon.. in  the  end 
cmt-Iadeth  his  owne  streame  into  Severn 
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t  Orrt-lading.  Obs.  [OUT-  6.]  The  lading 
or  shipping  of  goods  for  exportation. 

1611  1'.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire  54  Restraints  about  the  out- 
lading  of  Corne  and  Beere. 

Outlagare,  -arie,  -ary,  obs.  ff.  OUTLAWUV. 

Out-laid,  -lament,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Ontlaiid  (au-tli-nd),  sb.  and  a.    [Our-  i.] 
A.  sb.     1.  A  land  that  is  outside,  a  foreign  land. 

Now  only  a  poetic  archaism. 

c  1000 Xi*./V.(Th.)cxlvii. 3(14)  He  Sine  semzru  semiclade, 
Ou  on  utl.tndum  ablest  sibbc.  'la  1400  Morle  Arthur  3697 
When  ledys  of  owt  londys  leppync  in  waters.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  Mart's  Utop.  n.  vi.  (1805)  220  To  thentente  they  maye 
the  better  knowe  the  owte  landesof  euerye  syde  them.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  ill.  126  Many  a  tale . .  he  had  Con- 
cerning outlands  good  and  bad  That  they  had  journeyed 
through.  1876  —  Sigurd  315  There  was  a  King  of  the  out- 
lands,  and  Atli  was  his  name, 
t  b.  in  genitive  case  :  Of  the  ontland,  foreign. 

(•1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5910  Ffor  out- 
landesmen  bat  come  by  se.  —  Chron.  (1810)  30  Tuo  out- 
landes  kynges  on  bis  fond  hauens  hent.  1596  DALRYMII.K 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  53  Quither  thay  be  richer  in  out. 
landis  geir,  and  merchandise. 

t  2.  The  outlying  land  of  an  estate  or  manor.  In 
OE.  and  feudal  tenure,  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  the  lord  did  not  retain  for  his  own  use  but 
granted  to  tenants.  (Opposed  to  INLAND  i.)  Obs. 

950  in  Thorpe  Charters  502  Wulfege  bzt  inland  and 
./Elfege  bjet  utland.  1664  SPELMAN,  Utland.  Saxonic.  (id  est 
terra,  extent).  Dicebatur  terra  seryilis.  seu  tenementalis, 
quod  de  procinctu  terrarum  dominicalium,  qua:  Inland 
nuncupate  sunt,  in  exteriorem  agrum  rejiciebantur.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Ontland  (among  the  Saxons),  such  Land  as  was 
let  out  to  any  Tenant  meerly  at  the  Pleasure  of  the  Lord. 
1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Outland,  land  lying  beyond  the 
demesnes,  and  granted  out  to  tenants  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
like  copyholds. 

1 3.  a.  Out-lands :  the  outlying  lands  of  a  pro- 
vince, district,  or  town.  Amer.  Colonies.  Obs. 

1676  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1852)  II.  446  Wee  are  shut  vp  in 
our  garisones  and  dare  not  goe  abroad  far  to  our  outlandes, 
without  som  strength.  1705  R.  BEVERLEY  Hist.  Virginia 
II.  vi.  40  When  they  [Indians]  go  a  Hunting  into  the  Out- 
lands,  they  commonly  go  out  for  the  whole  Season,  with 
their  Wives  and  Families.  1731  Rhode  Island  Col.  Rec. 
(1850)  IV.  442  An  Act  for  erecting  and  incorporating  the 
out-lands  of  the  town  of  Providence,  into  three  towns, 
t  b.  The  outer  land :  the  opposite  of  inland.  Obs. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  tf  P.  23  Ceilon.  .bore  from  us 
North  by  West,  .the  out-Land  low. 

4.  A  foreigner,  alien,  stranger.  [? elliptical  use 
of  B.  Cf.  also  OE.  titlenda  foreigner.]  Now  Se. 

fl«o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1326  Outlandes 
hadden  wasted  bat  lond.  Ibid.  5811  Outlandeis  bat  were 
ffledde,  Alle  swilk  wyb  beym  bey  ledde.  18x5  JAMIESON, 
Outlan,  an  alien,  as  '  She  treats  him  like  an  outlan  ' ;  '  He's 
used  like  a  mere  outlan  about  the  house '.  1887  Jamieson's 
Sc.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Ontlander,  Oulland,  Outlan,  an  alien,  a 
stranger ;  an  incomer  to  a  burgh  or  parish ;  also,  one  who 
lives  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  burgh. 

B.  adj.  [In  origin  an  attrib.  use  of  thesb.  OE. 
had  an  adj.  Atlende,  cf.  ON.  tillendr  foreign.  ME. 
also  used  the  genitive  case  outlandes  :  see  A.  I  b.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  another  country;  foreign, 
alien.     TSo-w  poet,  or  arch. 

c  1415  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  20  Be  ensample  of  these,  al  other 
out-lond  men  to  be  adrede  such  folies  to  begyn.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vii.  857  Off  outland  men  lat  nane  chaip  with 
the  lift  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  85 
Externe  and  outland  natiouns.  1051  J.  MARIL-S  Adv.  cone. 
Bills  Exch,  Pref.  Aiij,  A  Notary  Publick  for  Outland  and 
Inland  affairs.  1754  Diet.  Arts  4  Sc.  II.  1141  There  is  not 
..any  peculiar  or  proper  money  to  be  found  in  specie, 
whereon  outland  exchanges  can  be  grounded.  1805  COLE. 
RIDGE  Sicyl.  Leaves  II.  22^  Vales  and  glens  Native  or  out- 
land, lakes  and  famous  hills.  2859  TENNYSON  Vivien  712 
Sir  Valence  wedded  with  an  outland  dame. 

2.  Outlying ;   lying  without  the  precincts  of  an 
estate,  a  town,  etc. 

1791  J.  LEARMONT  Poems  261  May  finer  verdure  busk  ilk 
outland  bent.  1887  Jamieson's  Sc,  Diet.  Suppl.,  Outland, 
Outlan,  outlying,  lying,  .out  of  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
burgh;  as,  'outland  burgesses'.  1900  E.  V.  8.  Sylvana's 
Letters  xxi.  179  In  chosen  peeps  of  outland  country. 

+3.  Situated  outside  the  mass  of  land  (as  formerly 
conceived) :  opposed  to  inland.  Obs.  ran. 

1651  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  12  By  the  Sea,  wee 
understand  the  whole  Sea,  as  well  the  Main  Ocean  or  Out- 
land Seas,  as  those  which  are  within-land  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic,  /Egean . .  and  Baltick  seas. 

Outlander(au-tlaend3j).  [Appears  about  1600: 
perh.  of  Eng.  formation,  but  prob.  suggested  by 
Du.uil/atuier(\n  Kilian  uut/anaer),  Ger.  auslander, 
and  often  virtually  representing  these  words.]  A 
man  of  foreign  nationality;  a  foreigner,  alien, 
stranger.  (Now  poetic,  or  a  literary  revival,  or 
a  mannerism  of  translation.^ 

1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  218  Eltheodisc-men.  Aliens, 
outlanders,  men  borne  in  other  countries.  1608  MIDDLETOM 
Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  v.  ii,  Chiefly  dice,  those  true  out. 
landers,  That  shake  out  beggars,  thieves,  and  panders.  1611 
AIVSWORTH  Annot.  Ps.  xviii.  45  Aliens,  outlanders.  strangers 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel.  1668  WOOD  Life  30  Dec. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  148  Franc.  Dryer  (an  outlander,  borne  at 
Breme)  now  a  sojournour  in  Oxon.  171$  M.  DAVIES  A  then. 
Brit.  I.  213  John  de  Coloribus,  who  Dy  birth  was  an  Out- 
lander,  and  by  profession  a  Black.  Fryar.  1848  I.YTTON 
Ifaroldlll.  iii,  The  outlanders  rode  through  the  streets  with 
drawn  swords.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  A.  Quatermain  198 


OUTLASH. 

Thou  art  an  outlander  and  therefore  do  I  speak  wiihout 
shame. 

b.  In  reference  to  South  African  politic!,  a 
rendering  of  I)u.  uitlander,  as  applied,  before  Ihe 
war  of  1899-1902,  to  aliens  settled  or  sojourning 
in  the  South  African  Republic. 

1891  Pall  Mall  (7.  10  Oct.  3/3  At  Johannesburg  this 
National  Union  has  been  formed,  comprising  not  only 
'  niilanden '  (outlanders)  but  Bom.  1896  Daily  Tel.  i  Feb. 
6/7  The  racial  antagonism  between  Boers  and  Oullandcn. 
1899  Daily  News  24  Apr.  6/6  At  the  time  of  the  restoration 
to  the  Boers  of  their  internal  independence,  '  outlandcn ' 
and  others  enjoyed  equal  rights,  attrib.  itytH'titm.Ga*. 
25  Apr.  1/2  If  that  is  so,  we  may  indeed  dry  our  eye*  about 
Outlander  grievances.  1899  Daily  A'rws  i  June  5/1  The 
Outlander  population  in  the  Transvaal. 

t  Ou  tlanding,  fpl.  a.  Obs.  rare.     Foreign. 

1*43  PKYSSK  Son.  Power  Parlt.  Ded.  Aiv,  An  Army  of 
English  i  Irishj  Oullanding  PapisU. 

Outlandish  (ontlac-ndij),  a.  [In  OE.  6tlendis(, 
(.  tit/and,  OUTLAND  i  :  see  -IBB.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  foreign  country  ;  foreign, 
alien  ;  not  native  or  indigenous.     Now  arch. 

i  looo  jtLFRlc  Lea.  xxiv.  22  Si  he  landes  man,  si  he  ni. 
lendisc.  £1070  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1052  (MS.  O  Hij  noldon 
)>a5t  utlendiscum  beodum  ware  Jies  card,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11127  Outlandische  kynge»  bat  of  hym 
held,  c  1374  CHAUCER  former  Age  22  No  Marchaunt  yit 
ne  fette  owt-landissh  ware,  c  1413  found.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's (E.  E.  T.  S.  1 4  He  supposid  that  God  toke  vengeawnce 
of  hym  for  his  synnys  a-mongis  owte-landisshe  peple.  1535 
COVEKDALE  i  Kings  XL  i  But  kynge  Salomon  loued  many 
outlandish  wemen.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sinnes  v.  (Arb.)  37 
Cages,  in  which  are  all  the  strangest  out-landUh  Birds. 
1611  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  364  The  outlandish 
Angelica  rootes  are  very  good  chewed  in  the  mouth,  c  1710 
CELIA  FIMTOES  Diary  11888)  125  Y«  mouldings,  are  of  a 
sweete  outlandish  wood.  1861  CBAIK  Hist.  Ear.  Lit.  I.  482 
Of  all  our  great  poets  he  [Spenser]  is  the  one  whose  natural 
tastes  were  most  opposed  to  such  outlandish  innovations 
upon.. his  native  tongue. 
b.  absol.  Foreign  (language). 

a  1616  Bp.  AKDREWES  Serm.,  Holy  Ghost  (1661)  467  Now 
they  can  speak  nothing  but  outlandish.  1751  FOOTE  Taste 
H.  l,  He  has  got  a  black  wig  on,  and  speaks  outlandish. 

t  o.  Outlandish  man  (sometimes  written  as  one 
word),  a  foreigner.  Obs. 

1505  Galviay  Arch,  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  391  Annye  oute  landish  man  or  ennyof  the  enhabitantes. 
a  iMi  FULLER  Worthies  iv.  (1662)  12  Two  eminent  Out- 
landishmen.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  46  p  4  He  did  not 
like  the  Name  of  the  outlandish  Man  with  the  golden  Clock 
in  his  Stockings.  [1868  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Ccuif.  II.  ix.  327 
To  rivet  the  yoke  of  outlandish  men  about  their  necks.) 

2.  Foreign-looking,    of    foreign    fashion ;    un- 
familiar, strange;  hence,  odd,  bizarre,  uncouth. 

1596  BABINGTON  Profit.  Ejrf.  166  Wehaue.  .Irafiqued  with 
an  outlandish  rouer  called  the  deuill.  1618  PRVNNE  l.cve- 
lockes  i  Sundry  Antique,  Honed  and  Out-landish  shapes. 
1749  FIELDING  Tow  Jones  iv.  x,  A  young  woman . .  who 
was  drest  in  one  of  your  outlandish  garments,  i8ao  W. 
IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  72  They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  out- 
landish fashion.  1885  E.  GARRETT  (Mrs.  Mayo)  At  any  Cost 
ii.  34  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  those  outlandish  old 
things  are  still  in  actual  use  ? 

3.  Out-of-the-way,  remote  ;    far  removed  from 
civilization  (now  usually  in  a  derogatory  sense). 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lortia  D.  v,  He  resolved  to  settle  in 
some  outlandish  part.  1881  TYLOR  Anthrop.  iv.  118  When 
outlandish  people,  such  as  Laplanders,  have  been  brought 
to  be  exhibited  in  our  great  cities.  1887  T.  HARDY  Wood- 
landers  I.  viii.  151,  I  get  dreadfully  nervous  sometimes, 
living  in  such  an  outlandish  place. 
6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Outlanders  or  Uit- 
landers  of  South  Africa. 

1806  Daily  -AVtcj  4  Jan.  4/6  Protecting  the  independence 
of  the  country  against  being  upset  by  an  outlandish  vote. 
Hence  t  Ontla  ndiiher,  a  foreigner.  Outl»  ndimh,- 
like  a.  and  adv.  Ontla  ndiihly  adv.,  in  an  out- 
landish, foreign,  or  strange  manner;  strangely, 
oddly,  unconthly.  Ontla  ndlBhneii,  the  quality 
of  being  outlandish. 

1593  NASHE  J.tnten  Stujfcm  Harl.  Misc.  (ed.  Park)  VI. 
149  For  ten  weeks  together  this  rabble  rout  of  *outlandishers 
are  billetted  with  her.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholttit.  u.  (Arb.) 
156  Hard  composition  and  crooked  framing  of  his  wordes 
and  sentences,  as  a  man  would  say,  English  talke  placed  and 
framed  'outlandish  like,  a  igTjGASCoiGNE  Device  Masque 
Poems  1869  I.  78  And  why  I  goe  outlandishe  lyke,  yet  being 
Knglishe  bome.  1881  in  Chicago  Athance  21  Sept.,  They 
would  be  seized  with  some  uncontrollable  spirit  to  act  *out- 
landishly.  1889  R.  ASHE  Tiro  Kings  Uganda  <  1890)  216 
Two  outlandish)^  dressed  white  men,  who  kept  their  fire  on 
a  large  board  which  they  ate  off.  x6ti  COTGR.,  Pfregrinitf, 
strangenessc,  "outlandishncsse,  forraine_nesse.  1833  Af.  SCOTT 
Tom  Cringle  xi.  (1859)  235  The  outlandishness  oftne  fashion 
was  not  offensive. 

t  Outla-rged,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [OcT-  1 1 ;  after  L. 
dilitdtus.]  Broadened,  increased  in  width. 

1381  WVCLIF  r>eut.  xxxii.'ij  Fulfattid,  fulgresid,  outlargid 
[1388  alargid,  I'tilg.  dilatatus,  1611  covered  «iih  fatness). 
Outlarie,  -ry,  obs.  forms  of  OUTLAWS. 
On'tlash,  sb.  [OUT- 7.]  The  act  of  lashing  out, 
a  sudden  quick  outward  stroke. 

1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dtr.  iv,  The  oullash  of  a  Mur- 
derous thought  and  the  sharp  backward  stioke  of  repenlanc*. 
Ibid,  xxx,  But  underneath  the  silence  there  was  an  outlash 
of  hatred  and  vindictiveness. 

tOutla-sh,  v.  Obs.  [Oir  .4.]  i«tr.  To 
lash  out :  a.  To  break  out  into  excess ;  to  tx 
extravagant,  exaggerate,  -  OvEBlASH  v.  b.  To 
strike  out  violently. 
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OUTLASHING. 

1611  COTGR.,  Bobancer,  to  riot,  squander,  waste,  outlash. 
1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's  Rescue  v.  536  Mocmur  . .  with 
Waighty  Waves.. out-lashing  every-way.  Tears,  over-turns, 
and  undermines,  much  worse  Then  when  hee  freely  hath  his 
native  Course.  1619  W.  WHATELV  God^s  Hnsb.  i.  (1622)  104 
If  at  any  time  some  proue  ranke  hypocrites,  he  takes  that 
as  a  warrant  for  his  tongue  to  out-lash  against  all.  1620 
BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  in.  v,  Loe  the  man  which,  in 
a  reckoning  of  200  yeares,  did  out-lash  but  150 !  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  415  They  plead,  that  _malice  hath  a  wide 
mouth,  and  loves  to  outlash  in  her  relations. 

Hence  f  Outlashing  vbL  sb. ,  extravagance,  excess. 

1611  COTGR.,  Desreiglement  . .  immoderatenesse,  immo- 
destie,  lauishnesse,  outlashing.  Ibid.t  Irregularitt  ,.  vn- 
rulinesse,  disorder,  outlashing. 

Outlast  (autla-st),z>.  [OuT-i7,i8.]  trans.  To 
last  longer  than  or  beyond ;  to  exceed  or  surpass 
in  duration  ;  to  survive. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  171  One  bushell  well  brewed, 
outlasteth  some  twaine.  a  x66x  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  (1678) 
236  Let  him  out-last  Nestor's  years,  and  out-vie  Nero's 
riches,  1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diaty  26  June, '  I  do  not. . 
believe  that  any  grief  in  the  world  ever  outlasted  a  twelve- 
month'. 1893  HUXLEY  in  Life  (1900)  II.  xxi.  367,  I  find 
myself  outlasting  those  who  started  in  life  along  with  me. 

Hence  Outla'sting ppl.a.t that  outlasts,  surviving. 

1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads  4-  P.  35  Never  shall  the  wrestling 
cease  Till  with  our  outlasting  Foe  Roll  we  to  the  Godhead's 
feet. 

Outlaugh  (authrf),  v.    [OUT-  18,  i8c,  14.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  laugh  down,  deride,  ridicule.  Obs. 
1477  NORTON  QrtL  Alch.  Proem  in  Ashm.  (1652)  7  And 
Common  workemen  will  not  be  out-lafte.     1605  CAMDEN 
Rem.  (1637)  362  The  same  Lucian  bringeth  in  Diogenes 
laughing  and  outlaughing  King  Mausolus  for  that  hee  was 
so  pittifully  pressed  and  crushed  with  an  huge  heape  of 
stones  under  his  stately  monument   Mausoleum,     a  1790 
FRANKLIN  (Webster,  1864),  His  apprehensions  of  being  out- 
laughed  will  force  him  to  continue  in  a  restless  obscurity. 

2.  To  surpass  or  outdo  in  laughing. 

1671  DRYDEN  A  rviragus  $  Phil.  Prol.  17  Each  lady  striving 
to  out-laugh  the  rest;  To  make  it  seem  they  understood 
the  jest. 

3.  intr.  To  laugh  aloud.    (Properly  two  words.) 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Brown  Rosary  in.  ix,  Then  out- 

laughed   the    bridegroom,   and    outlaughed  withal    Both 
maidens  and  youths  by  the  old  chapel-wall. 

Out-launch,  etc.:  see  OUT-. 

Outlaw  (au-tlg),  sb.  Forms:  i  titlaga,  1-4 
utla3e,  3  litlahe,  3-4,  7  Sc*  utlaw(e,  (4  vte-, 
wtelau,  -law),  4-5  outlagh(e,  4-7  outlawe,  4- 
outlaw,  (4-5  owt(e)law(e,  5  outelawe,  out-, 
owtlay).  [Late  OE.  itttaga,  definite  form  of  itilag, 
titlah  adj.  '  outlawed ',  used  absolutely  as  sb. ;  a. 
ON.  &tlagi  sb.  from  utlagr  outlawed,  banished ;  f. 
ilt  out,  out  of  +  ON.  *lagu>  log  (pi.  of  lag],  OE. 
/agu,  LAW.  Cf.  these  examples  of  the  OE.  adj.  :— 

^914  Laws  of  Edward  $  Guthrum  c.  6.  §  6  (Schmid)  jif 
he  man  to  de;uSe  jefylle,  beo  he  bonne  utlah.  a  1016  Laws 
of  jfctltelred  i.  c.  i  §  9  Beo  se  beof  utlah  wift  call  folc, 
c  1050  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  1048  Da  cwaS  man  Sweden  eorl 
utlah.] 

1.  One  put  outside  the  law  and  deprived  of  its 
benefits  and  protection;  one  under  sentence  of 
OUTLAWRY  (q.v.). 

c  1000  J^LFRIC  Grain,  ix.  (Z.)  70  Hie  et  hxc  exlex>  utlaga 
oSSe  butan  ae.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  Hom.  (1883)  296  He  seel 
beon  utlaja  wi5  me.  c  xaog  LAY.  1121  Vtla3en  [^1275 
vtlawes]  hefden  i-ra?ued  bat  lond.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7686 
(Colt.)  Als  he  war  vtelau  [v.  rr.  vtela\v,  outlagh,  outlawe] 
sua  wond  he.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  102  For  outlawes 
in  be  wode  and  vnder  banke  lotyeth.  1:1386  CHAUCER 
Mandple's  T.  130.  1467  in  Sng,Gudt(^tfO^  389  Mansleers 
ffelons  Outlawes  ravysshers  of  wymen,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^ 
Rich.  Ill  54  b,  A  compaigne  of  traytors,  thefes,  outlawes 
and  ronneagatesof  our  awne  nacion.  1643  MILTON  Divorce 
n.  iii,  Sure  sin  can  have  no  tenure  by  law  at  all  but  is 
rather  an  eternall  outlaw.  1718  free-thinker  No.  i  P  5  The 
Outlaw  has,  of  all  Men,  the  least  Pretensions  to  Liberty. 
1821  BYRON  Two  Fosc.  HI.  i,  Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted 
outlaw.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.v.  Outlawry,  The 
maxim  applicable  to  outlaws  is, '  Let  them  be  answerable  to 
all,  and  none  to  them '.  Accordingly  any  person  outlawed 
is  civiliter  mortuus. 

b.  More  vaguely  :  One  banished  or  proscribed  ; 
an  exile,  a  fugitive.     (In  early  use  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  main  sense.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54  perefter  of  ben  ilke  weren..hire  ueader 
&  hire  breSren,  se  noble  princes  alse  heo  weren,  vtlawes 
imakede.  c  izyt  Gen.  $  hx.  431  Caym  fro  him  fle?,  Wi5 
wif  and  haste,  and  wur9  ut-laje.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
694/26  Hie,  hee  exttl,  a  nowtlay.  1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Out- 
lawe, banny.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  179  Some  of  the 
Lordes  had  sent  for  Edward  the  outlawe,  sonne  of  Edmond 
Ironsyde  for  to  be  theyr  king.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV^  iv. 
iii.  58  A  poore  vnminded  Out-law,  sneaking  home.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  1.  (1846)  V.  12  The  posterity  of  the  outlaw 
Ismael.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  {ed.  2)  V.  341  At  last  necessity 
plainly  compels  him  to  be  an  outlaw  from  his  native  land. 

c.  One  living  in  transgression  of  the  law ;  a  law- 
less person. 

1880  J.  F.  CLARKE  Self-Culture  ix.  200  It  is  only  for  the 
outlaws,  the  dangerous  classes  . .  that  we  build  prisons  and 
establish  courts.  The  law  is  for  the  lawless. 

d.  fig.  A  wild,  untamed,  or  hunted  beast. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkiuormes  14  Of  lions  fierce  (or  if  ought 
fiercer  be,  Amongst  the  beards  of  woody  outlawes  fell).  1890 
*  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  219  They  had  mus- 
tered their  own  outlaws  [wild  lean  savage  cattle]. 

t  2.  a.  Outlawry,  b.  Sentence  or  proclamation 
of  outlawry.  Obs.  rare. 

1581  MARBECK  Bfc.  of  Notes  810  Persecute.,  with  banish- 
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ment  and  out-!awe,  prison,  wrongfull  Judgements.  1652 
WADSWORTH  tr.  SandovaFs  Civ.  Wars  Spain  115  Hee  made 
publick  Acts,  Proclamations  and  Out-laws  against  the  Se- 
govians. 

3.  Comb. 

16. .  Ballad  Robin  Hood  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  37  The 
worthy  exploits  he  acted  before  Queen  Katherine,  he  being 
an  Out-lawman. 

Outlaw  (au-tlgO,  i>.  [Late  OE.  (gi}utla£ian, 
f.  iitlag,  ullaga,  OUTLAW  so.1  Cf.  ON.  utlegja  and 
utlsegja  to  banish.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  outside  the  law ;  to  proscribe  ; 
fto  exile,  banish;  to  deprive  of  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  law;  to  declare  an  outlaw,  to  inflict 
OUTLAWRY  upon  (a  person),  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  civil  action. 

io. .  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1014  (MS.  E)  And  aefre  aelcne  Denisce 
cyning  utlagede  [MS.  C  utlah]  of  Englalande  jecwjedon. 
Ibid.  an.  1055  Utlajode  [MS.  C.  jeutlaxode]  mann  jElfgar 
eorl.  cizoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  404/79  pe  furste  ;er  bat  semt 
lohan  [>us  i-outlawed  was.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
33  He.  .was  outlawed  for  a  felonie.  138*  WYCLIF  Bamch 
lit.  19  The!  ben  outlawid  [1388  distried]  and  to  helle  thei 
wente  doun.  1430-1  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  377/2  Unto  the 
tyme  the  same  Owen.. was  utlawed.  1431-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  319  Patmos  . .  bere  Seynt  lohan  be  Euangeliste 
was,  whan  he  was  outlawed  oute  of  ober  londes.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  375/2  Outlawyn,  utlego,  extermino.  1552 
HULOET,  Outlaw,  exulo,  proscribe,  relego.  a  1577  SIR  T. 
SMITH  Commtu.  Eng.  u.  xiv.  (1609)  61  The  Clarke  of  the  Exi- 
gents is  to  frame  all  manner  of  Processes  of  Exigi  facias, 
which  doe  issue  out  of  that  Court  to  out-law  any  man,  and  to 
record  the  outlawrie.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  <$• 
Jits,  (Camden)  109  To  be . .  paid  over  to  several  tradesmen, 
creditors  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwynne,  in  satisfaction  of  their 
debts,  for  which  the  said  Ellen  stood  outlawed  ^729  zs.  yi. 
1836-48  H.  COLERIDGE  North.  Worthies  (1852)  I.  63  One 
Blood,  outlawed  for  an  attempt  to  take  Dublin  Castle, . . 
some  months  ago  seized  the  crown  and  sceptre  in  the  Tower. 
1875  W.  MclLWRAiTH  Guide  Wigtownshire  76  M'Dowall 
had  fallen  behind  in  the  payment  of  certain  Crown  dues, 
and  was  outlawed. 
b.  transf.  andy^". 

c  1380  WYCLIF  lyks.  (1880)  IOQ  Anticrist  wolde  quenche  & 
owtlaue  holy  writt.  —  Sel.  Irks.  III.  383  Charite  is  oute. 
lawed  amonge  hom.  a  17x6  SOUTH  Serrti.  (J.),  A  drunkard 
is  outlawed  from  all  worthy  and  creditable  converse. 

2.  To  deprive  of  legal  force.    Now  only  in  U.  S. : 
see  quot.  1864. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  18  He  will  out-law  the  Law, 
quite  out  of  the  word  and  world,  a  x66x  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  490  Perceiving  that  our  English  common  law 
was  outlawed  in  those  parts.  1864  WEBSTER,  Outlaw  z  To 
remove  from  legal  jurisdiction  or  enforcement,  as  to  outlaw 
a  debt  or  claim. 
b.  intr.  for  reft. 

1895 '  MARK  TWAIN  '  in  Westm.  Can.  9  Sept.  8/1  Honour 
is  a  harder  master  than  the  law.  It  cannot  compromise  for 
less  than  an  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  its  jdebts 
never  outlaw. 

Outlawed  (mrtlgd),  ///.  a.  [f.  OUTLAW  v.  + 
-ED  l.]  Put  outside  the  law,  declared  an  outlaw  ; 
proscribed,  banished,  exiled.  Also  absol.  as  sb. 

l#\Cath.Angl. 264/1  Outelawyde,  religatus,proscriptus. 
1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  58  An  outlawed  person  looseth 
his  goods  and  benefite  of  the  lawe.  1646  Bp.  MAXWELL 
Burd.  Issach.  in  Pheiiix  (1708)  II.  299  The  Out-lawed's 
Estate  movable  (Chattels  we  call  it)  become  proper  to  the 
King.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  49/1  A  small  violation  of  territorial 
right,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  outlawed  smuggler  and  murderer. 
1862  Miss  YONGE  Wars  of  Wapsburg  (1864)  24  Born  and 
bred  to  an  outlawed  life. 

•fOu'tlawingf,^/..^.  Obs.  [f.  asprec. +/-1NG1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  OUTLAW  ;  outlawry. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  219  Man..fel  out  of  hije 
in  to  lowh  . .  out  of  his  owne  londe  and  contray  in  to  out- 
lawynge.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1656)  728  The  greatest 
. .  difference  that  fell  out  between  them,  was  about  the  out- 
lawing of  Cicero. 

Outlawry  (au'tlgri).  Forms:  a.foutlagurie], 
(6  utlagery,  7-8  -arie),  5-6  outlagarie,  -are,  -ary. 
0.  4-7  utlarie,  -ary(e,  outlarie,  5  owte-,  7  out- 
lary.  7.  4-7  outlaw(e)rie,  4-  outlawry,  (5  oute-, 
owt-,  -laury(e,  5-6  outlawery(e,  6  -lawrye, 
8  -laury).  [Anglicized  repr.  of  AFr.  utlagerie, 
utlarie,  med.  (Anglo)L.  utlagaria,  utlaria  (Laws 
of  Wm.  I,  n.  c.  5),  f.  OE.  utlaga  (also  Anglo  L.), 
utlah  +  Romanic  suffix  -aria,  F.  -trie.  Early 
legal  use  had  forms  identical  with  AFr. ;  but 
forms  with  outlaw-,  conformed  to  the  contemporary 
Eng.  word  also  occur  from  I4th  c.] 

1.  The  action  of  putting  a  person  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  or  the  legal  process  by  which 
a  person  is  or  was  proclaimed  or  made  an  outlaw  ; 
the  condition  of  one  so  outlawed,  f  In  early  use, 
often  =  exile,  banishment. 

'  Outlawry,  at  first  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  common- 
wealth against  an  offending  member,  [gradually]  became 
a  regular  means  of  compelling  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  courts,  as  in  form  it  continued  to  be  down  to  modern 
times  '.  '  Before  the  Conquest,  outlawry  involved  not  only 
forfeiture  of  goods  to  the  king,  but  liability  to  be  killed  with 
impunity '.  In  the  131)1  c.  '  outlawry  loses  some  of  Its 
gravity ;  instead  of  being  a  substantive  punishment,  it 
becomes  mere  "  criminal  process  ",  a  means  of  compelling 
accused  persons  to  stand  their  trial '.  (Pollock  &  Maitland, 
Hist.  Eng.  Law  I.  27,  459.)  In  the  i4th  c.  the  process  was 
extended  from  cases  of  felony  to  misdemeanours  and  civil 
actions,  so  as  to  be  a  punishment  for  contempt  of  court  in 
not  appearing  to  answer  an  indictment  or  defend  a  personal 
action,  or  for  disobedience  to  a  judgement  of  the  court. 
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Outlawry  for  debt  was  frequent  down  to  the  i8th  c.  Along 
with  this  extension  of  the  process,  its  conditions  and  con- 
sequence underwent  continuous  mitigation  ;  in  later  times, 
in  civil  actions,  it  was  reduced  to  the  fact  that  the  outlawed 
person  was  incapacitated  from  prosecuting  an  action  for 
his  own  benefit,  though  he  might  still  defend  himself. 

Clandestine  Outlawries.  In  civil  proceedings,  outlawry 
has  long  been  obsolete,  and  was  formally  abolished  by  the 
Civil  Procedure  Acts  Repeal  Act  of  1879  (42  &  43  Viet.  c.  59). 
While  it  was  in  use,  great  injustice  was  often  done  m  conse- 
quence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  machinery  for  giving  public 
notice  of  the  fact  that  a  defendant  in  a  personal  action  had, 
as  a  result  of  civil  process,  been  made  an  outlaw.  In  1588-9, 
Act  31  Eliz.  c.  3  was  passed  '  for  the  auoyding  of  secret  Out- 
lawries in  Actions  Personall  against  the  Queenes  Subjects  '. 
This  being  subsequently  considered  insufficient,  amending 
measures  were  introduced ;  and  one  such  bill  has  had  the 
singular  fortune  to  become  the  formal  instrument  of  assert- 
ing the  right  of  Parliament  to  proceed  to  business  without 
reference  to  the  immediate  cause  of  summons,  by  being  in- 
troduced  and  read  a  first  time  as  the  first  business  of  every 
session,  before  the  reading  of  the  King's  or  Queen's  Speech. 
This  precaution  goes  back  to  early  times,  being  referred  to 
as  an  established  practice  in  1603.  Formerly  some  one  bill 
was  used  for  the  purpose  on  each  occasion ;  but  since  i  Dec. 
1743,  the  means  uniformly  employed  has  been  a  Bill '  for  the 
more  effectual  preventing  Clandestine  Outlawries  in  per- 
sonal actions' ;  and  this  is  still  annually  introduced,  although 
the  outlawries  against  which  it  is  directed  have  long 
disappeared. 

o.  [a  law  Laws  of  Will.  I,  u.  c.  3  (Schmidl  De  omnibus 
utlariae  rebus  [z>.  r.  utlagariae].  . .  Et  si  Anglicus  appellet 
Francigenatn  de  utlagaria.  izja  BRITTON  I.  xiii.  §  3  Femme 
neqedentne  peut  estre  ullage'  proprement . .  mes  weyve',  qe 
vaut  utlagerie.  1312  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  284  Les  Utlagaries 
&  les  Presentementz  de  ces  faitz.]  1440  Paston  Lett.  I.  41 
Be  the  vertue  of  qwch  outlagare,  all  maner  of  chattell  to 
the  seide  John  Lyston  apperteynyng,  arn  acruwyd  on  to 
the  Kyng.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  V11I,  c.  49  All  outlagaries 
promulged  or  had  vpon  or  agaynst  any  person  or  persons. 
z$4>  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bit.  i.  §  27. 12  Attainder  of  Felony. . 
by  utlagery,  by  verdict  and  by  confession. 

0.  [a  i«so  Utlariae  [see  a).  1334  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  74/2 
L'  avant  dit  Outlarie  fait  en  la  Counte  de  Kermerdin.]  1432-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  235  The  owtelary  of  Robert  arche- 
bischop  of  Cawnterbery.  1447  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  138/2  That 
the  Exigend  and  Utlarie,  and  every  of  them,  be  hold  for 
none  ana  voyde.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  15  Excepted 
always.. all  vtlaries  of  high  treasons,  and  of  al  maner  of 
felonies.  iSoi  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  iv.  iii.  173  That  by  proscrip- 
tion, and  billes  of  Outlarie,  Octauius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Haue  put  to  death,  an  hundred  Senators.  1658  CLEVELAND 
Rvstict  Kamfant  Wks.  (1687)  451  Every  Outlary,  or  Out- 
laries,  if  any  against  them. .are  or  shall  be  published.  1671 
F.  PHILLIPS  Rtg.  Nccess.  250 They  may  be  sued  to  an  Utlary. 

V.  1381  WVCLIF  Rev.  Prol.,  He  was  holdun  in  outlawene 
of  Domycian,  in  the  ile  of  Patmos.  1439  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  17/2  All  Outlaweries  uppon  hym  pronownced.  1503-4 
Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  35  §i  Outlaweryes  ..  utterrly  voyd 
anyntesed  adnulled  repelled  and  of  no  force.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  179  He  was  noted  and  thought  hardly  of  for  those 
outlawries  of  Roman  citisens.  1686  Royal  Proclam.  10  Mar. 
in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2120/4  And  that  this  Our  Pardon  be 
not  allowed  to  Discharge  any  Outlawry  after  Judgment, 
till  Satisfaction  or  Agreement  be  made  to  or  with  the  Party 
at  whose  Suit  the  Utlary  was  obtained.  1766  BLACKSTONE 


that  time.  1792  BURKE  Let.  to  R.  Burke  Corr.  1844  III. 
378  The  Castle  has  another  system,  and  considers  the  out- 
lawry, .of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  an  unalterable 
maxim  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  I.  vi.  561  note,  Godwine,  on  his  outlawry,  was  allowed 
five  days  to  leave  the  country.  1883  //  'hartons  Law  Lex. 
(ed.  7)  s.  v.  Outlawry.  In  criminal  proceedings  it  is  but  little 
used,  but  is  formally  kept  alive  by  33  &  34  Viet.  c.  23,  which 
act.  .expressly  provides  that  nothing  therein  shall  affect  the 
law  of  forfeiture  consequent  on  outlawry.  1899  Westm. 
Go*.  9  Feb.  2/3  What  is  a  clandestine  outlawry,  and  why 
should  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  its  '  more  effectual  preventing '  as  thetvery 
first  Ministerial  measure  of  the  Session?  Is  there,  .a  single 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.,  who  knows  ..  any 
details  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  Outlawries  Bill  ? 

fig'  l833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  161  Faces  on  which  a 
long  course  of  violence  and  crime  had  stamped  the  outlawry 
of  nature.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  iii.  68  On  the  same 
ground  of  outlawry  from  common  sense  and  scriptural 
authority.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  (1864)  V.  408 
This  papal  manifesto  broadly  asserted  the  civil  as  well  as 
religious  outlawry  of  all  heretics. 

b.  Of  a  debt  or  claim :  The  fact  of  being  out- 
lawed or  statute -barred :  see  OUTLAW  v.  2.   U.  S. 

1890  in  Century  Diet. 

2.  Disregard  or  defiance  of  the  law. 

1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  §  141  [They]  follow,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  good,  one  constant  law.  .and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
evil,  are  evil  by  outlawry.  1873  T.  W.  HIGCINSON  Oldport 
Days  x.  249  Civilization  is  tiresome  and  enfeebling,  unless 
we  occasionally  give  it  the  relish  of  a  little  outlawry. 

f  3.  Outlaws  collectively.  Obs. 

1557  NORTH  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  74  The  exiles  and  out- 
lawries were  called  againe.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  98 
The  hill  outlawry  could  a'  catch  us  or  ever  we  wan  twa  mile. 

Outlay  (au-tki),  sb.    [Oui-  7.] 
I.  1.  The  act  or  fact  of  laying  out  or  expending; 
expenditure  (of  money  upon  something). 

Orig.  a  Sc.  and  dial,  word;  still  considered  dialectal  by 
j    Forby  1825  ;  given  in  Webster  1828. 

1798  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  Perthshire  XX.  437  It  is  one 

!    which  accumulates  yearly  in  value,  without  an  yearly  out- 

i    lay  of  expence.     18x6  SCOTT  Antiq.  xiii,  Sir  Arthur  himself 

!    made  great  outlay.    1825  BROCKETT  A".  C.  Gloss.,  Outlay, 

'    expenditure.     1825-30  Forby' s  l*~oc.  E.  A  nglia  s.  v.,  I  made 

a  great  outlay  before  I  brought  my  farm  into  profit.     (Low. 

,    land  Scotch,  Brockett's  Gloss.).     1828  WEBSTER.  Outlay,  a 

laying  out  or  expending,  expenditure.    1832  HT.  MAKTINEAU 

I    Hill  4-  J  'alley  iv.  61  Observing  what  comes  of  such  an  out- 
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lay  of  capital.  1855  MACAULAY  ///*/*.  Eitg.  xix.  IV.  319  The 
income  of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a 
million.  1879  KOGKRS  in  CasselCs  Techn.  Editc.  IV.  67/2 
Ait<r  the  first  outlay,  the  demand  of  the  public  finds  the 
means  for  paying  the  wages. 

II.  2.  Iii  various  obs.  or  dial,  senses. 

fa.  t  An  outlying  thing.  Sc.  Obs.  t  b.  A  place 
of  lying  out ;  an  outlying  or  out-of-the-way  lair : 
see  LAY  sb.1  i.  o.  Coal-mining.  'The  height  to 
which  the  top  of  a  winning  pit  is  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  :  commonly  called  the  out- 
set' (Heslop  Northttmb.  Gfoss.). 

1563  WINJKT  H'ks.  (1890)  II.  61  Quhat  is  prophane? 
Quhuk  hes  na  halines,  na  godlines,  strange  and  plane  out- 

7fra  the  inwart  chalmer  of  the  Kirk,  quhilk  is  the  temple 
(Jod.    i6n  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster\\.  iv,  I  know  her 
and  her  haunts,    Her  layes,  leaps,  and  out  layes.     1881 
Borings  79  (in  Heslop)  Outlay  from  the  swarth  five  feet, 
metal  from  the  swarth  four  feet. 

Outlay  (antl^i-),  v.    [OUT-  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  lay  out ;  to  spread  out,  expose,  dis- 
play. Now  rare  or  poetic. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Bardie  Faciotts  n.  viii.  181  No  heare 
died,  no  lockes  outelaied,  no  face  painted.  1573  KILL.IGRKW 
Let.  to  BnrghUy  17  May  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III. 
360,  I  trust.. that  after  the  battery  shall  be  outlaid.,  the 
matter  will  be  at  a  point.  i6»  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvil 
rj3  Where  Pellin's  mighty  Mosse,  and  Mertons,  on  her 
sides  Their  boggy  breasts  out  lay.  i8ao  BYRON  Morg*  Mag. 
i.  xxxiv,  Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid. 

f  2.  To  set  forth.   Obs. 

1567  DRANT  Horace^  Ep.  u.  i.  G  iv,  Their  pendaunte  lockes 
encompasde  rounde,  and  verses  they  outlay  [HORACE  Efist, 
n.  t  no  Carmina  dtctant], 

3.  To  lay  out  (money),  expend  ;    make  outlay  of. 

i8oa  FJNDLATER  Agric.  Snrv,  Peebles  38  The  proprietor 
pays  all  the  outlayed  money  for  materials  and  wages  of 
workmen.  1814  SCOTT  /Kai'.  vi,  The  expenditure  which  he 
had  outlayed.  i86a  CHANNING  in  Salt  Thoreau  (1890)  258 
No  labor  was  too  onerous,  no  material  too  costly,  if  outlaid 
on  the  right  enterprise.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  19  June  839  Money 
which  might  be  more  profitably  outlaid. 

Outlayer  :  see  OuTLiGOEB1  and  OUT-. 

tOut-lea'd,  v.  Obs.  [OUT-  15.]  trans.  To 
lead  or  bring  out,  (Properly  two  words.) 

-11300  E.  E,  Psalter  Ixvu.  7  [Ixviii.  6]  pat  oute  ledes 
bondcn  in  wa.  138*  WYCLIP  Ps.  xxx.  5  [xxxi.  4]  Thou  shalt 
ful  out  lede  me  fro  this  grene  [1388  lede  out,  Vulg.  educes], 
1471  KIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  vi.  xiii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  164  Fyrst 
yt  outeledyth,  and  after  bryngyth  yt  yn. 

Out-leaf,  -lean,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Oivtleap,  sb.  [OUT-  7.]  An  act  of  leaping 
or  springing  out ;  an  escape,  sally,  or  excursion ; 
an  outburst.  /*'/.  and_/£*. 

c  1150  Gloss,  Law  Terms  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  33  Utleph, 
Esckapement  de  prisum.  1555  \V.  WATREMAM  Fardle 
Ftuions  i.  iv.  48  The  people.. are  called  Maures, or  Moores, 
as  I  thincke  of  their  outleapes  and  wide  rowming.  1631  J. 
BURGBS  Attsw.  Rejoined  Pref.  28  [His]  words  are  set  downe 
punctually,  yea  euen  his  out-leapes  and  digressions.  1692 
LOCKK  Educ.  §  97  Youth  must  have  some  Liberty,  some 
Outleaps.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxxiv,  The  outleap  of 
fury  in  the  dagger. thrust,  a  1878  LEWES  Stinf.  Psychoi. 
(1879)  147  An  immediate  outleap  of  heroic  generosity, 
f  b.  A  place  to  which  excursions  are  made.  Obs. 

<i  1653  BROMG  New  Acad.  n.  i,  When  shall  we  walk  to 
Totnam?  ..or  take  Coach  to  Kensington  Or  Padington?  or 
to  some  one  or  other  O'  thp  City  out-leaps  for  an  afternoon  9 

Outlea  p,  v.    [OUT-  17,  18,  14.] 

1.  /ram.    To  leap  over  or  beyond.     Alsoyff. 
1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  vi.  78  T'out  leap* 

mens  heades,  and  caper  ore  the  table.  1897  Home  Messenger 
Nov.  173  A  world  that  outleaps  all  measurement  and  outruns 
all  duration. 

2.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  leaping. 

i6«9  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  166  A  lion  will  outstand  a  man.. 
a  stagge  out-leap  him.  1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
1.  318  Who  did.  .out-leap.. the  next-best  leaper .. by  seven 
inches.  1854  OWEN  Skcl.  $  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.t  Organ. 
Aa/1.  I.  198  The  serpent  has  no  limbs,  yet  it  can  ..  outleap 
the  jerboa. 

3.  intr.  To  leap  out  or  forth,   (poet.} 

1850  BLACKIB  sEschylus  I.  40  Outleapt  a  birth  Of  strong 
shield-bearers  from  the  fateful  horse.  1874  HOLLAND  Mistr, 
Manse  xvi.  65  Outleaping  from  the  mesh  Of  memory's  net, 
like  bird  or  bee. 

Hence  Outlea-ping,  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. ,  leaping  out. 

1878  J.  TODHUNTER  Alccstis  (1879)  56  Done  so  simply,  In 
such  a  frank  outleaping  of  the  soul.  1868  GEO.  EUOT  Sp, 
Gypsy  v.  359  Escaping  subtly  in  outleaping  thought. 

Outlea-rn,  v.    [OUT-  15,  18,  17.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  find  out,  learn  from  others,  elicit 
15^6  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  22  When  as  nought  according 
to  his  mind  He  could  out-learne,  he  them  [etc.]. 

2.  To  outstrip  in  learning. 

1633  SHERWOOD,  To  out-learne  his  fellowes,  apprendre 
plus  tjue  ses  cotnptignons.  1717  in  BAILKY  vol.  II.  1890 
Pall  Matt  G.  2  bept.  1/3  We  were  the  pupils  then,  who 
tmtleamt  our  masters.  ..Will  they,  in  turn,  outlearn  us? 

3.  To  get  beyond  the  learning  or  study  of. 

18..  EMERSON  (Webster,  1890)  Men  and  gods  have  not 
outlearned  it  (love]. 

Outleger,  variant  of  OUTLIGGER*.  Ods. 

Out-length,  -lengthen :  see  OUT-. 

Ott'tler.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [perh.  from  out- 
lier.'} An  animal  that  is  not  housed  during  the 
night  or  winter ;  Jig.  a  person  out  of  work  or  out 
of  office.  Also  attrib, 

1785  BI-RSS  Halloween  xxvi,  The  Dei!,  or  else  an  outlcr 
Quey,  Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon.  1791  LEARMONT  Poems  160 
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At  length  the  Outlers  grew  sac  mad  Against  ilk  Inler 
purse-proud  blade.  igioGk.MiAM  J/<w/<iW  iW.  8(E.D.D.) 
Sin  last  our  outk-r  nowt  was  fothcr'd. 

Outlet  (au-tlet),  sb.    [Oux-  7.] 

1.  A  place  or  opening  at  which  anything  is  let 
out  or  escapes,  or  by  which  exit  is  possible;  a 
means  of  issue  ;  a  channel  of  egress  or  discharge ; 
a  vent ;  a  passage  or  way  out,  an  exit. 

a  1150  Owl  *  Night.  1754  He  wuneth  at  Porteshom,  At 
one  tune  ine  Dorsete  Bi  thare  see  in  ore  ut-lete  [=  By  the 
sea  in  an  outlet].  1600  HAKLUYT  K<y.  (1810)  III.  481  We 
were  alwaies  in  good  hope  to  find  some  out-let  into  the 
inaine  Ocean.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  35  That  great 
Promontory,  whosebase  lying  between  the  out-lets  of  the 
River  Indus  and  Ganges  stretcheth  [etc.].  1655  FULLER 
Cli.  Hist.  II.  vi.  9  43  Like  the  Caspian  Sea,  receiving  all, 
and  having  no  Out-let.  17*7  U.  HERBERT  tr.  Fleury's 
Kiel.  Hist.  I.  128  John.. was  master  of  the  out-lets  of  the 
Temple.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  89  The  abscess,  if  large, 
may  discharge  through  more  outlets  than  one. 

D.  trcmsf.  and  Jig.   A  way  out  of  a  difficulty ; 
a  means  of  escape,  relief,  or  discharge,  a  'vent'. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Seditions  (Arb.)  411  In  such  manner,  as 
no  Euill  shall  appeare  so  peremptory,  but  that  it  hath  some 
Out-let  of  Hope.  1667  TLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  61 
Prayer  is  the  best  outlet  to  fear.  1873  HAMERTOX  IntcU.  L. 
xb  v.  427  An  energetic  nature  seeking  an  outlet  for  energy, 
t  c.  fig.  Issue.  Obs. 

1710  HKNRY  On  Ps.  Ixvi.  a  How  glorious  the  issue  was  at 
last,  .for  (i)..The  outlet  of  the  trouble  is  happy. 

2.  a.  A  place  into  which  anything  is  let  out ; 
spec,  a  pasture  into  which  cattle  are  let  out.    b. 
A  field,  yard,  or  other  enclosure  attached  to  a  house. 

175*  J.  MACSPARRAN  America  Dissected  (1753)  13  They 
will.. raise  great  Quantities  of  neat  Cattle,  as  the  Climate 
is  benign,  and  their  Outlets  or  Commonages  large.  1793- 
1813  Rep.  Agric.  33  in  Marshall  /?«-/Vw(i8i  8)  1 1. 30  iE.  D.  D.) 
After  the  cows  nave  been  turned  into  the  outlet.  _  1884 
Chesh.  Gloss.,  Boozing  Field,  ..the  pasture  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  booses,  where  the  cows  are  tied  up,  and  which 
is  retained  by  an  outgoing  tenant  as  an  outlet  for  his  cattle. 

f3.  a.  The  outlying  parts,  the  exterior  parts  ;  the 
environs  of  a  town.  b.  The  suburban  streets  or 
roads  passing  into  the  country.  Obs. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  lix.  356  We  see  but  the 
outleets  (that  is  to  say)  the  outermost  paries  of  Godes 
Woorkes.  1764  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Iv,  A  dismal-looking  house 
in  the  outlets  of  the  town.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Hist.  Lady 
Barton  1. 101, 1  hear  the  outlets  about  Dublin  are  delightful ; 
you  will  be  unpardonable  if  you  don't  visit  them  all. 

4.  The  action   of  letting  out   or  discharging ; 
discharge,  escape  by  outflow,  lit.  andyfc. 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xi.  109  Melted  away,  and 
wasted  by  an  extreame  out-let  of  Love.  1870  SPURCEOM 
Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  xxxix.  2  A  flood  gathering  in  force  and 
foaming  for  outlet. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  i),  as  outlet-fife,  etc. 

1834  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Client.  Technol.  I.  159  Hot- 
air  pipes  enclosed  in  an  oven  on  a  level  with  the  outlet-pipe. 
1898  Daily  News  25  May  5/1  The  fine  subway  under 
Shaftesbury-avenue,  the  outlet  grating  of  which  is  visible  at 
Piccadilly-circus. 

Outle't,  v.  Obs.  or  rare.  [OUT-  15.]  trans. 
To  let  out,  give  egress  to,  pour  forth. 

1593  DAVIBS  Immort.  Soul  xxxu.  xxxiv,  Likt  Buckets 
bottomless,  which  all  out-let.  1617-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  i. 
vii.  (1677)  8  Nor  ought  that  blood  to  be  accounted  lost,  which 
is  out-letted  for  a  noble  Master.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud. 
Labour  (i860  II.  406/2  The  sewage,  .which  is  'outletled' 
(as  I  heard  a  flusherman  call  it)  into  the  Thames. 

Orrt-le:t,  ///. a.  [OoT-n.]  Let  out,  allowed 
to  go  out. 

1601  DANIEL  Chi.  Wars  vii.  Ivii,  And,  from  thence,  labour 
to  bring-in  againe  The  out-let  will  of  disobediencie. 

Ou-t-le:tting,  vbl.  sb.  [Out-  o.]  The  action 
of  letting  out  or  pouring  forth.  Cniefly^f. 

1659  A.  HAY  Diary  (S.  H.  S.  1000)  185  She  and  I  withdrew 
and  prayed  together,  wher  the  Lord  allowed  me  much  out- 
letting.  1676  Itow  Contn.  Blair's  Autokiog.  viii.  (1848)  113 
Gradual  outlettings  of  gospel  grace.  1818  ^'.  Rev.  XVII  J. 
537  It  had  been  born  in  upon  his  mind,  during  several  great 
out-lettings  of  the  spirit. 

Outlicar,  -licker,  var.  OUTLIOGEB  1,  outrigger. 
Outlie',  v.l  rare.     [f.  OUT-  14,  17  +  LIE  z».l] 

1.  intr.  To  lie  out  in  the  open  air;  to  camp  out. 
1826  J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  xviii,  We  are  not  about  to 

start  on  a  squirrel  hunt,  .but  to  outlie  for  days  and  nights, 
and  to  stretch  across  a  wilderness. 

2.  intr.  To  lie  stretched  out,  to  extend. 

1876  BROWNING  Pisgah-Sights  I.  i,  How  I  see  all  of  it) 
Life  there,  outlying. 

3.  trans.  To  lie  beyond  or  on  the  outside  of. 
1873  Gentl.  Mag.  Oct.  383  The  forests  that  outlay  the  broad 

lagoons  of  the  river.  i88a  BURTON  &  CAMERON  Gold  Coast 
for  Gold  (1883)  I.  i.  15  Next  morning  showed  us  to  port  the 
Cone  of  Maritime  :  it  outlies  Marsala. 

Outlie-,  v.'2  [f.  OUT-  18  +  LIE  v?}  trans.  To 
outdo  in  lying. 

1597  DONNE  Sat.  iv.  47  In  which  he  can ..  outlie  either  Jovius 
or  Surius,  or  both  together.  1653  GATAKER  .f'"^  A,","f^ 

F. 


honesty  !    1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  144  He  had 
now,  they  said,  outlied  himself. 

Ou-tlier.    [Our-  8.] 

1.  One  who  lies  (<'.  t.  sleeps  or  lodges)  out,  i.  e. 
in  the  open  air,  or  away  from  a  place  with  \>  hich 
lie  is  connected  by  business  or  otherwise. 

1676  DTJRFKY  Jfat/.  fickle  it.  i.  (16771  1 1  Out-liers,  comers, 
and  goers.  1705  STA.NHOPE  Paiaf/lr.  III.  201  He  dispatches 


OUTLICrGEK. 

another  Message  to  the  Highways  and  Hedges,  io  fetch  in 
all  the  Outlverj.  01741  lltsiLKY  l.ttt.  w  (R.)  The  parly 
sent  messengers  to  all  their  outliers  within  twenty  miles  of 
Cambridge  to  come  to  their  election.  1866  .V.  *,  (J.  19  May 
411/1  Outliers  are  soldiers  (generally  married  men)  who, 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  barrack  accommodation,  receive 
an  allowance.. and  provide  themselves  with  lodgings. 

b.  One  that  lies  outside  the  pale,  an  outsider. 
1690  D'URFEY  Collins  Walk  Avijb,  Every  worthy  and 
true  English  Protestant  of  the  Establish 'cf  Church  (for 
I  have  no  hopes  of  the  Outlvers).  18*6  LAMB  f.ett ,  to 
Bernard  Barton  147,  I  do  not  know  how  friends  will  reluih 
it,  but  we  outlyers,  honorary  friends,  like  it  very  well. 

o.  An  animal  that  lies  outside  the  house,  fold,  or 
park  ;  esp.  an  outlying  deer. 

01658  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems  etc.  (1677)  157  It  U  bat 
Trifling  sport  for  you  to  pull  down  an  Out-Iyer,  unless  you 
leap  the  Pale  and  let  slip  at  the  Herd.  1891  AINM.IK  Land 
of  Burnt  37  (E.  D.  D.)  ft  wauken'd  burdies  frae  the  bough, 
An'  outlyers  frae  their  lair. 

2.  a.  '  A  stone  not  taken  from  a  quarry,  bat 
lying  out  in  the  field  in  a  detached  state '  (Jam.)  ; 
a  boulder.     Also  t  outlair.  Se, 

»6io  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  (Spalding  Club)  II.  300  The 
keaping  stane  to  be  of  outlairis  trie  wark,  and  boulted  with 
irne.  1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  II.  333  There  is,  in  the 
parish  of  Ordiquliill,  a  large  outlier  of  lime  stone  some  tons 
weight,  and  no  lime-rock  to  be  found  near  it  1846  WRIGHT 
Ess.  Mid.  Ages  II.  xvii.  210  On  a  black  moor  called  Mon- 
stone  Edge,  is  a  huge  moor -stone  or  outlier. 

b.  Ctol.   A  portion  or  mass  of  a  geological 
formation  lying  in  situ  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
body  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  the  interven- 
ing part  having  been  removed  by  denudation. 

1833  LYELL  Pnnc.  Geol.  III.  Gloss.  76  When  a  portion  of 
a  stratum  occurs  at  some  distance  detached  from  the  general 
mass  . .  some  practical  mineral  surveyors  call  it  an  outlier, 
and  the  term  is  adopted  in  geological  language.  1834  H. 
MILLER  Sch.  I,  Schm.  viii.  (1857)  160  There  lies  in  the  Firth 
beyond,  an  outlier  of  the  Lias.  1889  CROLL  Stellar  Evolu- 
tion if  Occasional  outliers  of  conglomerate  on  the  High- 
land side  of  the  fault. 

c.  generally.  An  outlying  portion  or  member  of 
anything,  detached  from  the  main  mass,  body,  or 
system  to  which  it  belongs. 

1849  RtsKlN  See.  Lamfs  ii.  54  Interrupted ..  by  great 
mountain  outlieis.  isolated  or  branching  from  the  central 
chain.  1854  R.  G.  LATHAM  Races  of  Russia  39  Oullyers 
from  the  neighbouring  Government  of  Esthonia.  1881  G. 
ALLEN  Vignettes  fr.  Nature,  Fall  of  the  Year,  Austialia 
remains  an  isolated  outlier  of  Asia  to  the  present  day. 

3.  Fishing.  A  set-line,  out-line.  U.  S. 

f  Ou-tli  ggand.  Obs.  [dial,  form  of  OUT- 
LYING ppl.  a.]  An  outlying  portion. 

1587  HARRISON  England  i.  xiv.  in  Holimhedj^/i  A  parcel! 
of  Monmouthshire,  being  an  outliggand.  IMJ.to/i  Bemeene 
Denbighshire,  and  the  outliggand  of  Flintshire. 

tOutligger'.outlicker.  Naut.Obs.  Forms: 
a.  5,  8  outhgger,  5  -lygger,  owtlegger,  6  out- 
leger,  7-8  -lager,  8  -leager,  -layer.  0.  6  outlioar, 
7-8  -licker,  8  -leaker;  7  -looker.  [Prob.  a  dial, 
form  of  outlier  (cf.  LIGGEE  si.~),  subsequently  cor- 
rupted in  various  ways  by  those  to  whom  the  dial. 
lig,  to  lie,  was  unknown.  Du.  has  analogous  uses 
of  ttitlegger,  -liggcr  'outlier';  but  the  later  date 
of  this  prevents  it  (notwithstanding  Dampier's 
assertion :  see  sense  a)  from  being  viewed  as  the 
source  of  the  Eng.  word. 

Du.  ttillegger  'outlier'  appears  in  Kilian,  i;oo,  only  in 
the  sense  of  'stationary  guard-ship  lying  out  in  front  of  a 
port,  etc.'  From  1671  (Witsen  Sclteefs-lvtao  558)  it  is  found 
in  a  sense  akin  to  i  below.  The  '  outrigger  of  the  Indian 
seas  (sense  2)  is  described  in  Du.  works  from  c  ifco  without 
any  name ;  in  Valentijn  Old  en  Niew  Oast  fndien  I.  i 
find  it  is  called  vlerk  (i.  e.  wing),  the  name  still  in  common 
use  j  but  beside  it  the  name  uitlegger  is  found  in  Dutch 
dictionaries  of  the  191!)  c.  (Twent  Zeemant  U'oordent.  147  b, 
1813,  etc)  Thus, so  far  as  yet  known, both  usesof  uitlegger 
are  later  than  the  corresponding  senses  of  the  Eng.  word.) 

1.  A  spar  projecting  from  a  vessel  to  extend  some 
sail,  or  to  make  a  greater  angle  for  some  rope,  etc. ; 
esp.  a.  A  long  and  stout  spar  extended  from  the 
poop  to  haul  down  the  mizen-sheet 

«  1481-90  Howard  Htnaek.  Bit.  (Roxb.)  23  Stuff  of  the 
lenete.  .Item.apompe-.anout  lyggerj.  tope  mast :  a  chest 


and  the  shippcs  wailes  were  broken  with  her  outleger. 

B     ISM  N.  DOWNTON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  d599>  ''•  "-,  "P0 
WherebV  the  ship  fell  to  the  sterne  of  the  out-hear  of  the 
Carack,  which  (being  a  piece  of  timber)  so  wounded  her  for 
«le,  that  they  saydlhey  could  come  no  more  to  hgnt.   i 
To^enclatorffavalis  (HarL  MS.  2301),  \  e  Out-Licker.    I 


Nome 


'trmtnctatvr  jiwvu*'*  v»«w>«  ••    —•  -./--  .  ,       . 

small  pee«  of  '™ber  (some  two  or  three  yardes  ong  as 
they  have  occasion  to  vse  it)  and  it  is  made  fast  to  the  top 
of  the  Poop*  and  so  standes  right  out  asterne.    (1644  MA 
WAYRING  Sea-max's  Did.  expands  this  greatly,  and 
'  The  use  of  this  is  to  hale-downe  the  Missen  .    Hence 
PHILLIPS  .674.  CHAM.ERS  t>/.  i7>7,«c.]  I«*C*"' 
Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  29  Tne  her  with  a  crose  jacke,  bo 
it  vp  with  the  outlooker. 

b.  A  spar  to  thrust  out  the  breast-back- 


7ICA,GL  .  . 

,  \7fVv,  This  morning  got  outlicker,  out  m  the 
the  Da-  id  out  f->r»ar>l  '  :hcker. 

,oiitrivance  used  with  canoes  in  the  I 

*>O  ""   * 


OUTLIGGEB. 

and  Pacific  Oceans  to  prevent  capsizing  under  a 
press  of  sail :   =  OUTRIGGER  2. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  290  Along  the  belly-side  of  the 
Boat,  parallel  with  it  at  about  6  or  7  foot  distance,  lies 
another . .  being  a  Log  of  very  light  Wood,  almost  as  long  as 
the  great  Boat, ..there  are  two  Bamboas . . by  the  help  of 
which  the  little  Boat  is  made  firm  and  contiguous  to  the 
other.  These  are  generally  called  by  the  Dutch,  and  by  the 
English  from  them,  Outlagers  {eit.  1729  out-layers],  ''""• 
492  We  had  a  good  substantial  Mast,  and  a  mat  bail,  and 
eood  Outlagers  lasht  very  fast  and  firm  on  each  side . .  made 

&_  *».  .  ',»  »r *--       E-      I..J     II 
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lines  ?    Why  the  Master-Painter,  and  Journeymen  fill  them 
up  with  Colours,  Shades,  and  Lights.   1753  HOGARTH  A 
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nal. 


lost  her  Out-leager,  and  drowned  all  her  Crew.  1744  A. 
DOBBS  Hudson  's  Bay  68  To  prevent  even  these  Canoes  from 
oversetting,  by  Outlagers  or  blown  Bladders  fixed  to  their 
Sides.  1747  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  (1748)  "•  3oi  These  Vessels 
are  built  on  one  Side  upright  as  a  Wall  ;  .  .  on  the  Wall  Side, 
are  laid  small  Poles,  called  Out-Liggers  by  the  Sea-men.  | 
1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1766)  II.  156  note,  This  kind  of  boat  is 
four  foot  broad..  the  greatest  danger  is  its  oversetting,  and 
this  may  always  be  prevented,  .by  placing  two  men  on  the 
windward  outlayer. 

p.  1707  W.  FUNNELL  Voy.  viii.  228-9  They  had  two  long 
Poles  put  out  of  one  side,  .at  the  end  of  which  was  a  long 
piece  of  Plank,  .of  the  same  shape,  and  about  one  fourth  of 
the  bigness  of  the  bottom  of  the  Boat.  This  piece  .  .  altogether, 
is  called  the  Out-leaker.  This  is  always  the  Weather-side  j 
and  the  use  of  it  is  to  keep  the  Boat  from  over-setting. 

t  Ou-tli'gger  *.  Obs,  [f.  OUT-  +  LIGGEK.]  In 
Reaping,  One  who  made  bands  for  the  sheaves  and 
laid  the  corn  in  them  for  the  binder.  So  f  Out- 
ligging  vbl.  sb.  or///,  a. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  40  An  outligger  carryeth 
only  one  loome  to  the  field,  and  that  is  .  .  an  outligginge 
rake,  or  a  gatheringe  rake.  Ibid.,  A  good  outligger  is 
knowne  by  followinge  close  vnto  him  that  shee  gathereth 
after,  and  likewise  by  makinge  of  her  bandes;  for  some 
outliggers  twine  theire  bandes,  and  others  againe  make 
them  of  pulled  corne. 

Out-lighten  to  Out-limn  :  see  OUT-. 

Outline  (mrtbin),  sb.    [f.  OUT-  3  +  LINE  sb.-] 

1.  pi.  The  lines,  real  or  apparent,  by  which  a  figure 
is  defined  or  bounded  in  the  plane  of  vision  ;  the 
sum  of  these  lines  forming  the  contour  of  a  figure. 

1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  I.  v.  109  Penning  the  Contours, 
and  out  lines  with  a  more  even  and  acute  touch.  1718 
GILDON  Art  Poetry  I.  227  Who  is  it  that  draws  the  Out- 


, , 

Beauty  9  The  true  and  full  idea  of  what  is  call'd  the  out- 
lines of  a  figure.  1855  MACAUIAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  301 
Charmed  by  the  bold  outlines  and  rich  tints  of  the  hills. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xix.  334  Suppose  the  outlines  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  depicted  on  a  globular  bladder. 
b.  sing.  The  contour  or  outer  boundary  thus 
defined. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxiii,  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  in  the  distance  the  black  outline  of  a  gallows.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  21  A  mountain  wall  projected  its  jagged 
outline  against  the  sky.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  xii.  (1878)  243  Neither  could  see  more  than  the 
other's  outline,  fig.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  IV.  li.  18 
She  said,  in  a  low  melodious  voice,  with  syllables  which  had 
what  might  be  called  a  foreign  but  agreeable  outline. 

2.  A  sketch  or  drawing  in  which  an  object  is 
represented  by  lines  of  contour  without  shading. 

X735  H.  JACOB  Wks.  391  Carracio,  esteem'd  for  Contours, 
or  Out-Lines,  at  Bologna.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II. 
32  If  your  pattern  is  only  an  out-line,  it  will  be  the  better, 
as  you  will  finish  your  piece  after  it  with  more  ease. 
1868  Free-hand  Drawing  (Nimmo)  53  The  outlines  and 
finished  views  of  these  casts  are  given  separately. 

b.  In  outline,  with  only  the  outline  drawn, 
represented,  or  visible. 

1814  SCOTT  Ld.of  Isles  v.  vii,  Carrick  shore,  Dim  seen  in 
outline  faintly  blue.  1844  LD.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  of  Many 
Scenes,  Death  of  Day  164  The  hills  in  clear  outline.  .Stand 
forth.  Mod.  The  figure  of  a  horse  drawn  in  outline.  A  map 
of  England  showing  the  counties  in  outline  merely. 

3.  A  rough  draught  or  general  sketch  in  words  ; 
a  description,  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  whole, 
but  leaving  details  to  be  filled  in. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xxiii.  There  are  others  again, 
who  will  draw  a  man's  character  from  no  other  helps  .  .  but 
merely  from  his  evacuations  ;  —  but  this  often  gives  a  very 
incorrect  outline.  1795  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grain.  Introd.  8 
A  distinct  general  view,  or  outline,  of  all  the  essential  parts 
of  the  study.  1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jew.  Temp.  xix.  (1877)  217, 
I  have  given  a  bare  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  passage. 
b.  in  pi.  The  main  features  or  leading  charac- 
teristics of  any  subject  ;  the  general  principles. 

17x0  STEELE  Tatler  No.  182  P6  His  Drama  at  present  has 
only  the  Out-Lines  drawn.  1751  HUME  Ess.  «$•  Treat.  (1777) 
II.  249  The  faint  rudiments,  at  least,  or  out-lines,  of  a 
general  distinction  between  actions.  1864  PUSEY  Lect. 
Daniel  (1876)  157  All,  who  speak  of  that  division,  agree  in 
the  great  outlines. 

f  4.  The  outer  line,  the  border  line.   Obs.  rare. 

1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Artk.  li.  624  The  shining  Squadrons 
fly  To  th'  Out-lines,  and  the  Frontiers  of  the  Sky. 

5.  Fishing.  A  set-line  or  ledger-line.    U.  S. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  outline-drawing,  -map, 
-sketch  ;    outline   stitch,   in    Embroidery,    stitch 
used  to  indicate  an  outline,  spec.  =  stem  stitch. 

1855  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  47  Delicate  and  finely  un- 
dulating  outline  drawing.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  vii. 
(1869)  232  The  facts  already  ascertained  .  .  supply  us  with 
the  elements  of  an  outline  sketch.  188*  J.  COLLIER  Primer 
of  Art  25  When  the  boundaries  of  an  object  are  represented 
apart  from  its  other  qualities,  the  process  is  called  outline 
drawing.  188  .  Weldon's  Pract.  Necdlcvik.  II.  7/1  Crewel 
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or  Stem  Stitch,  also  called  Outline  Stitch,  is  the  chief  and 
most-used  stitch  for  crewel  work.  189 .  yral.  Decorative 
Needlewk.  Ser.  11.  No.  12.  4  The  Bayeux  Outline  Stitch 
consists  simply  of  one  laid  strand  tied  down.  Mod.  The 
use  of  outline  maps  in  teaching  geography. 
Outline  (airtbin),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  or  trace  the  exterior  line  of ; 
to  draw  in  outline. 

c  1700  IMISON  Sck.  Art  II.  28  Having  outlined  the  folds, 
and  the  other  parts  of  drapery,  you  may  next  attempt  the 
shadowing  your  figure.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II.  iii. 
§  28.  46  The  ornament  is  merely  outlined  upon  them  with 
a  fine  incision.  1886  CORBETT  Fall  of  Asgard  1.  12  Two 
fierce  dragons  were  outlined  on  its  haft. 

b.  To  indicate  or  define  the  outline  of;  in  pa. 
pple.  having  the  outline  sharply  defined  to  the  eye. 

1817  L.  HUNT  Poems,  On  the  Avon,  All  things  appear 
Strong  outlined  in  the  spacious  atmosphere.  1849  ALB. 
SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  (repr.)  176  The  great  room  was  out- 
lined with  laurel  leaves.  1884  Harfers  Mag.  Jan.  197/1 
White  marble  crosses.  ..outlined  against  the  blue  sky,  1889 
Times  14  Nov.  5/4  The  Imperial  yacht  is  outlined  with 
lights,  producing  a  charming  effect.  189.  Jrnl.  Decora- 
five  Needlewk.  Ser.  n.  No.  12.  13  A  line  of  the  finest  gold 
thread  might  outline  everything. 

c.  To  trace  or  ascertain  the  outline  of  (an  area). 
1890  Nature  30  Oct.  651  It  has  not  yet  been  found  pos- 
sible to  outline  exactly  the  eastern  limit  of  the  sea.     1898 
P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  xxiii.  355  Careful  outlining  of 
the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  [of  the  area]_  may  discover 
a  limited  and  dome-like  increase  in  one  direction. 

2.  To  describe  the  broad  outlines  or  main  features 
of;  to  sketch  in  general  terms. 

1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  Introd.  (1858)  40  The  early 
progress  of  the  religious  reformation  . .  will  be  outlined  in 
a  separate  chapter.  1880  Daily  News  18  Dec.,  The  scheme 
outlined  in  Mr.  Bright's  speech. 

Hence  Ou'tliued  ppl.  a. ;  Ou-tlining  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVI.  249  Accompanied 
with  outlined  engravings  of  their  leading  works.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  Ext.  xxxi.  (1856)  273  An  outlined  ridge  of 
doubtful  mountain  land.  1883  Athenaeum  17  Nov.  643/2 
The  beautiful  outlining  which  characterizes  [the]  etchings. 
1896  Daily  News  23  Oct.  2/2  Only  fragmentary  pillars  and 
remnants  of  outlining  walls,  .remain. 

Outliuear  (autli-maj),  a.  [f.  OUTLINE  sb. 
after  LINEAR.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  outline. 

i*35  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  66,  I  have. .given  this  outlinear 
sketch  of  my  life.  1858  TRENCH  Synon.  N.  T.  viii.  (1876)  27 
The  substantial  as  opposed  to  the  shadowy  and  outlinear. 

Out-linger  to  Out-list:  see  OUT-. 
Outlive  (autli-v),  v.     [OUT-  18,  17.] 

1.  trans.  Of  a  person:  To  live  longer  than  (another 
person) ;  to  survive ;  also,  to  live  longer  than  (a 
thing  lasts). 

1472  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  234/2  In  cas  hereafter  it  happen  you 
. .  to  outleve  our  seid  Sovereigne  Lord.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.) 
Judg.  ii.  7  All  the  daies  of  the  Elders  that  oullyued  loshua. 
1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  iv.  341  Asham'd  his  Country's 
Freedom  to  out-live.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  72  p  ii  The 
Senior  Member  has  out-lived  the  whole  Club  twice  over. 
1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Ivii.  253  He  had  out-lived 
nearly  all  his  early  friends  and  foes. 

b.  Of  a  thing:  To  endure  longer  than;  to  outlast. 

ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Iv,  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded 
monuments  Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. 
1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Examp.  iv.  L  51  When  Guilt  outlives 
the  Sence  of  Shame.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  229 
The  Taliacotian  art  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  long 
outlived  its  author  in  Italy.  1865  LIGHTFOOT  Gal.  (1874)  13 
The  character  of  a  nation  even  outlives  its  language.  ^ 

2.  To  live  through  or  beyond  (a  specified  time). 
1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying- Ins.  39  Not  one  will  out-live 

October.  1726-31  WALDRON  Isle  Man  (1865)  67  He  is  sure 
not  to  out-live  three  days.  1867  MAX  MULI.ER  Chits  (1880) 
III.  334  The  mammoth. .did  not  outlive  the  age  of  bronze. 
b.  To  live  through  or  beyond  (a  certain  state  or 
experience)  ;  to  pass  through ;  to  outgrow. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  63  How  many  have 
out-lived  their  piety.  1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
13  July,  They  have  outlived  the  age  of  weakness.  1806 
Naval  Chron.  XV.  266  The  Montagu  having . .  outlived  the 
hurricane.  1887  LOWELL  Democr.  etc.  42  The  world  has 
outlived  much,  and  will  outlive  a  great  deal  more. 

f  3.  intr.  To  survive.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit,  A.  n.  iii,  132  But  when  ye  haue  the  hony 
we  desire,  Let  not  this  Waspe  out-Hue  vs  both  to  sting. 

4.  trans.  To  excel  in  (virtuous)  living. 

1883  MACFADYEN  in  Congreg.  Year-bk.  58  Bishop  Burnet 
gave  his  clergy  the  . .  advice  that  if  they  wished  Dissent  to 
cease,  they  must  out-live,  out-labour,  out-preach  Dissenters. 

Hence  Outlrved,  Outli'ving-  ppl.  adjs. ;  Ont- 
li-ver,  a  survivor. 

1800  LAMB  Lett.,  to  Manning  55  The  prattle  of  age,  and 
outlived  importance.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang, 
Survivant,  the  outliuer.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  186  The 
out-liuer  becomming  a  conuert  to  their  religion.  1630  MIL- 
TON Passion  7  In  Wintry  solstice  like  the  shorlnd  light 
Soon  swallow'd  up  in  dark  and  long  out-living  night. 

Ou't-li:ying,  ///.  a.  rare.  [OUT- 10.]  That 
lives  out ;  living  outside  a  country,  city,  college,  etc. 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  365  No  foreigner  or 
out-living  trader. 

Ou-t-lrrdging,  sb.  [Oui-  i.]  A  lodging  or 
domicile  situated  outside  a  certain  limit. 

1641  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  n.  xiv.  103  As  for  out- 
lodgings  (..  necessary  evils  ..)  he  rather  tolerates  then  ap- 
proves them.  IHd.  xx.  130  He  counts  it  a  disgrace  . .  that 
we.  .should  not  know  the  out-lodgings  of  the  same  house. 

So  Ou-t-lo:d£ring///.  a.  [OUT-  10],  lodging  out- 
side, having  one's  quarters  outside  a  certain  limit. 


OUTLOPER. 

1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  118  Out-lodging 
deer  are  seldom  seen  to  be  so  fat  as  those  which  keep  them, 
selves  within  the  park. 

Outlook  (ou-tluk),  sb.     [OUT-  7.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  looking  out ;  a  looking 
forth  or  abroad,  esp.  for  observation  or  discovery ; 
vigilant  watch,    lit.  and  _/?£•.     On  the  outlook,  on 
the  look-out,  on  the  watch  for  what  may  turn  up. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  iv,  What  cheer,  brother  ?  You  seem 
on  the  outlook,  eh  ?  1820  —  Monast.  xxii,  The  means  of 
ascending  it  as  a  place  of  out-look.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones 
yen.  I.  xvi.  §  1 1  The  best  windows  for  outlook  are,  of  course, 
oriels  and  bow  windows.  1862  SKELTON  Nitgx  Crit.  i.  46 
Jackdaws  . .  on  the  out-look  for  plunder.  1895  United 
Service  Mag.  July  429  The  failure  of  the  Egyptians  to  keep 
an  adequate  outlook  at  night. 
b.  Vigilance,  watchfulness. 

1879  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  I.  xi.  162  They  had  a  sharp 
expression  of  outlook  and  readiness. 

2.  A  place  from  or  by  which  a  view  is  obtained ; 
a  look-out. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fin  Land.  97  The  innocent  eyes,  those 
Casements  and  out-looks  of  the  tender  heart.  1877  TALMAGE 
Serm.  291  He  sent  his  servant  to  the  outlook  of  the 
mountain  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  rain.  1878 
FOSTER  Phys.  iv.  vi.  567  Viewed  from  the  distant  outlook. 

3.  The  view  or  prospect  from  a  place  or  point. 
1828  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  25  One  might  have 

sickened  and  grown  melancholy  over  such  an  outlook.  1850 
KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  ii,  The  dreary  outlook  of  chimney- 
tops  and  smoke.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  II.  116  There 
was  a  picturesque  outlook  on  all  sides. 

b.  A  mental  view  or  survey. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vni.  1152  Above  Applause;  Which 
owes  to  Man's  short  Out-look  all  its  Charmes.  1886  SYMONDS 
Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  viii.  30  His  [Tasso's] 
outlook  over  life  was  melancholy. 

c.  The  prospect  for  the  future. 

1832  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  I.  v.  324  My 
political  outlook  is  very  gloomy.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of 
Friars  iv.  178  They  took  a  much  more  sober  view  of  the 
outlook  than  the  populace  did. 

4.  attrib.,  as  outlook  box,  post,  tower,  window. 
1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  xvi.  §  ii  The  earth  and  the 

doings  upon  it  being  the  chief  object  in  outlook  windows. 
1875  W.  M«!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  65  Perhaps 
Burgh  Head  was  an  out-look  station  of  the  old  sea-rovers. 
1897  Daily  News  24  Dec.  2/5  Both  outlook  glasses  were 
smashed,  and  the  driver  and  stoker  narrowly  escaped  injury. 

Outloo't,  v.    [Oui-  18  c,  17,  15,  14.] 

1.  trans.  To  overcome  or  disconcert  by  looking ; 
to  look  or  stare  down ;  to  outstare. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  115  To  out-looke  Conquest,  and  to 
winne  renowne  E'en  in  the  iawes  of  danger  and  of  death. 
1600  HEYWOOD  ist  ft.  Edw.  IV  Wks.  1874 1.  27  They  think 
they  can  outlook  our  truer  looks.  1707  NORRIS  Treat. 
Humility  v.  220,  I  do  not . .  endeavour  to  look  big  and  great, 
or  outlook  others  by  a  confident  assurance. 

t  2.  To  look  beyond.  Obs. 

1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Sc.,  Departed  Fr.  v,  What  mysteries 
do  lie  beyond  thy  dust,  Could  man  outlook  that  mark  1 

\  3.  To  look  out,  to  select  by  looking,  poet. 

a  1687  COTTON  Angler's  Ballad  i.  Poems  (1689)  76  Away 
to  the  Brook,  All  your  Tackle  out  look. 

f  4.  To  outdo  in  looks  or  appearance.  Obs. 

1731  MRS.  DELANY  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  A.  Granville  205  No- 
body's equipage  outlooked  our's  except  my  Lora  Lieu- 
tenant's, but  in  every  respect  I  must  say  Mrs.  Clayton's 
outshines  her  neighbours. 

5.  intr.  To  look  out  or  forth,  poet. 

1888  R.  BUCHANAN  City  of  Dream  xn.  248, 1  saw  those  three 
wan  Shapes  Outlooking  from  the  greenness  of  the  woods. 

Out-looker,  variant  of  OUTLIGGER  x  i. 

Ou't-loO:ker.  rare.  [Oui- 8.]  One  who  looks 
out  or  abroad. 

1637-  BRETON  Packet  Lett.  (1879)  43/2  They  may  be 
kinae,  but  not  constant,  and  Loue  loues  no  out-lookers. 

So  Outlooking vbl.tb.  [Oui- 9],  a  looking  forth 
or  abroad;  ppl.a.  [Oui-  10],  that  looks  out. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterf.  l.  ciii.  204  An  out-looking  eye. 
1850  BUSHNELL  God  in  Christ  i.  22  The  Outlooking  of  His 
intelligence. 

I  Ou't-loose.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Oui-  7?] 
A  means  of  escape  (from  an  obligation,  duty,  etc.). 

a  1654  SELDEN  Table-t.  (Arb.)  39  If  we  once  come  to  leave 
that  out-loose,  as  to  pretend  Conscience  against  Law,  who 
knows  what  inconvenience  may  follow?  Ihd.  78  In  the  new 
Oath  it  runs  (whereas  I  believe  in  my  Conscience,  &c.  I  will 
assist  thus  and  thus)  that  (whereas)  gives  me  an  Outloose, 
for  if  I  do  not  believe  so,  for  ought  I  know,  I  swear  not  at  all. 

t  Ou'tlope.  Obs.  Also7-loape.  [app.  ad.Du. 
uitloop,  in  Kilian  tiutloop,  a  run  out,  an  excursion.] 
A  run  out ;  a  sally,  an  excursion  ;  =  OUTLEAP  sb. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  n.  x.  (1632)  228  Exctirsusque  brn'cs 
tentat,  '  Outlopes  sometimes  he  doth  assay,  But  very  short, 
and  as  he  may  '.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Jackc-a-lent 
Wks.  1. 118/2  It  cannot  be  but  that  so  mighty  a  Monarch  as 
he,  hath  his  inroades  and  his  outloapes. 

t  Ou"tlO:per.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  ad.  Du.  uit- 
looper,  in  Kilian  atttlooper  'excursor';  but  cf. 
INTERLOPER.]  One  who  makes  a  run  out ;  e.  g.  on 
a  voyage  of  adventure. 

1583  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  II.  i.  173  Touching  any  out- 
lopers  of  our  [English]  nation,  which  may  happen  to  come 
thither  to  traflike,  you  are  not  to  suffer,  but  to  imprison  the 
chiefe  officers,  and  suffer  the  rest  not  to  traffike  at  any  time. 

Out-lord:  see  OUT-  22. 

Out-loud.  The  phrase  (read)  out  loud  some- 
times hyphened ;  esp.  attrib. 

1844   L.  HUNT  Imag.  <y  Fancy  Pref.  4    In  reading  out- 


OTJTLOVE. 

loud.  1899  Spectator  20  May  718  (The)  book  ..  deserves 
a  solemn  out-loud  reading. 

Ontlo  ve,  v.  [Oui- 1 8,  21.]  trans.  To  outdo 
or  surpass  in  loving. 

1614  I'OMKIS  Albumazar  11.  vii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  348 
She  cannot  outlove  met  nor  you  outfriend  me.  a  1711  KEN 
Sicn  Poet.  Wks,  1721  IV.  409  They ..  to  out-love  each  other 
co-inclin'd.  1847  EMEKSON  Repr.  Men,  Shaks.  Wks.  (1901) 
192/1  What  lover  has  he  not  outloved?  What  sage  has  he 
not  outscen  ? 

Outlu  ug,  v.  [Our-  21.]  train.  To  surpass 
in  lung-power  ;  to  outdo  in  snouting. 

1756  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  215  They  will  outface  and 
outlung  you.  1890  Universal  Rer.  Dec.  519  Confident  that 
he  can  out-lung  and  out-last  his  own  generation. 

Outlu  sir e,  v.  [Our- 21.]  trans.  To  surpass 
in  lustre,  to  outshine. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \.  iv.  78  As  that  Diamond  of  yours  out- 
lusters  many  I  ii.uu-  beheld.  1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist,  ill.  ii. 
§  43  This  Henry  of  Bloys.  .outtustred  the  other  as  far.as  an 
extraordinary  Ambassador  doth  a  Leger  of  the  same  Nation. 
1809  M.  A.  BIANCHI  Levity  ff  Sorrow  I.  176. 

Ou'tly,  adv.  Obs.enc.dial.  [f.  OUT  adv .  +  -LT  2.] 

1.  Out  and  out,  utterly,  completely. 

i  1290  Beket  383  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  117  pe  furste  tyme  |)at 
seint  thomas  ovtliche  him  with  seide,  Hit  was  for  pe  king 
a^en  pouere  Men  dude  onrrjlful  dede.  13..  Chron,  R. 
Glouc.  (Rolls)  1513  (MS.  B)  Al  is  herte  oulliche  [MS.  A. 
onlichu,  MS.  8.  outturly]  on  hire  on  he  caste.  Ibid.  4920+5 
(MS.  B)  pe  hyssop  . .  outlych  [v.  rr.  outerliche,  onllchj  yt 
wyjj  seyde.  1789  Ross  Helenore  43  But  three  haill  days 
were  outly  come  and  gaen.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Glass., 
Outly,  thoroughly,  out-and-out. 

2.  Outwardly,  externally. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  l.  ii.  167  It  but  the  Form  dis- 

Snses  In  hundred  fashions,  and  the  Substances ..  Inly,  or 
utly,  neither  win  nor  leese.    1876  Whitby  Glass.,  Ooterfy, 
or  Ootly,.. externally. 

Outlygger:  see  OUTLIGGER!  06s. 
Outlying  (au'tbHrj),  ppl.a.    [Ocr-  10.] 

1.  Lying  or  situated  outside  certain  limits;  hence 
fig.  extrinsic,  extraneous.    Of  a  beast:  That  makes 

its  lair  outside  a  park  or  enclosure. 

1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  11.  ii,  Just  in  the  condition  of 
an  out-lying  deer,  that's  beaten  from  his  walk  for  offering  to 
rut.  1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Heroic  Virtue  v.  Wks.  1720  I. 
320  The  last  Survey  I  proposed  of  the  Four  outlying  (or,  if 
the  Learned  so  please  to  call  them,  barbarous)  Empires, 
was  that  of  the  Arabians.  1705  HICKF.RINGILL  Priest-cr.  n. 
iii.  36  If  this  be  the  Church  of  England,  all  the  Laity  are 
out  of  the  Pale  of  the  Church,  like  out-lying  Deer  that  are 
out  of  the  Park,  and  subject  to  be  worryed  by  every  Dog 
or  Devil.  i86a  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  i.  iii.  (ed.  2)  37  These 
distances  do  not  include  the  outlying  rocks.  18..  M.  PATTI. 
SON  in  Mem.  (1885)  136, 1  wasted  time  over  outlying  classics, 
which  did  not  form  part  of  the  degree  list. 

2.  Lying  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  an  area; 
remote,  out-of-the-way ;  living  at  a  distance  from 
centres  of  population. 

1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Heroic  Virtue  \.  Wks.  1720  1. 196 
Some  of  these  out-lying  Parts  of  the  World.  1871  TYLOR 
rn'ttt.^Cult.  I.  41  Instances  of  civilized  men  taking  to  a 
wild  life  in  outlying  districts  of  the  world.  1888  BURGON 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  xii.  396  The  example  was  taken  up 
by  remote  outlying  parishes. 

t  Ou'tmatking,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [OUT- 9.]  The 
'  making  out '  or  discernment  of  the  sense. 

1680  G.  HICKES  Spirit  of  Popery  19  They  ought  to  believe 
the  naked  Word,  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  out- 
making.  1681  R.  FLEMING  Fulfill.  Script.  (1801)  I.  37  The 


extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river. 

tOu'tman,  sb.  Obs.  [Oci-  2.]  A  dweller 
without  the  bounds;  an  outsider;  a  member  of 
an  out-company,  one  whose  work  is  outside. 

1493  Charter  in  A.  Laing  Lindores  Abbey  <j-  Newburgh 
xvu.  (1876)  180  We  ordane  that  no  outman  be  maid  burges 
but  consent  of  the  said  abbot  &  convent,  c  1570  Durham 
Depos,  (Surtees)  1 16  Sir  Thomas . .  dyd  rebuke  this  examinate 
for  making  any  busynes  in  that  parish,  being  an  out  man. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  101  Every  out-man  to  take  all 
opportunities  of  landing  upon  the  rock  to  work.  1890 
FERGUSON  Hist.  Ciirttbld.  xiii.  217  No  outman  was  to  bring 
flesh  to  the  market  unless  he  also  brought  the  skin. 

Outma  n,  v.  rare.     [OUT-  21.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  in  number  c 
number. 


rpass  in  number  of  men,  to  out- 


1691  BETHEL  Providences  ofGod(\ff)$  1 1 1  We  out-tunn'd, 
out-gunn'd,  and  out-mann'd  them. 

2.  To  outdo  as  a  man,  to  excel  in  manly  qualities. 

18..  CARLYLE  (Ogilvie  1882),  In  gigantic  ages,  finding 
quite  other  men  to  outman  and  outstrip. 

Outmanoeuvre, -ver, v.  [OuT-i8.]  trans. 

To  outdo  in  manoeuvring  ;   to  get  the  better  of  by 
superior  strategy. 

'799  SIR  T.  TKOUBRIDGE  iJB  May  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson 
(1845)  III.  357  note,  I  will  out-manoeuvre  him  there  and 
h  him  hard  too.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xlvi,  I 
mean  to  fight  these  fellows  under  sail,  and  out-manoeuvre 
them,  if  I  can.  1837  N,-u  Monthly  Mag.  L.  204  He  con- 
trived to  outmanoeuvre  all  her  manoeuvres. 

Outmantle  to  Outmapped :  see  OUT-. 

Ou  tmarch,  sb.  [Oui-  7.]  A  march  out 
upon  an  expedition ;  an  advance. 

1847  fiROTK  Greece  i.  xxxiv.  III.  230  The  adventures  . .  on 
the  out-march  and  the  home-march.  1849  Ibid.  11.  Ixxxvii. 
XI.  436  To  meet  Philip  in  any  of  his  sudden  oul.marches. 
1900  r>aify  tfnus  5  Jan.  5/7  The  Canadian  Contingent  had 
for  the  out-march  been  placed  in  waggons. 
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Outraa  rch,  v.  [OUT-  18.]  tram.  To  outdo 
or  outstrip  in  marching  ;  to  march  faster  or  farther 
than ;  to  march  so  as  to  leave  behind. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Keb.  ti.  i  40  The  Horse  had  out- 
marched the  FOOL  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  xvi.  i. 
446  He  would  upon  any  emergency  out-march  his  baggage. 
1870  Daily  Neivs  27  Dec.,  The  Germans  have  hitherto  out- 
marched the  French  in  this  war. 

Out-mark  to  Out-mate :  see  OUT-. 

Outma;ster,  v.  [OUT-  i8b.]  /raits.  To 
overcome  in  a  contest  for  mastery. 

1799  H.  GURNEY  Cupid  If  Psyche  vi.  12  E'en  in  her  shroud 
outmasters  [ed.  2,  o'ermasters]  fear.  1860  SMILES  Self-Help 
vii.  171  Though  your  force  be  less  than  another's,  you  equal 
and  outmaster  your  opponent  if  you  continue  it  longer  and 
concentrate  it  more. 

Outmatch,  v.  [Our-  18  b.]  trans.  To  be 
more  than  a  match  for;  to  prove  superior  to;  to 
surpass,  outdo. 

1*03  BRETON  Dignitie  Man  (1870)  14/2  In  labour  the 
Oxe  will  out-toile  him,  and  in  sublime  the  Foxe  will  out- 
match him.  1845  EMILY  BRONTE  Wuthtring  Heights  xxi. 
183  You'll  own  that  I've  out-matched  Hindley  there.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  18  Mar.  5/1  Their  collective  strength  enor- 
mously outmatches  ours. 

Out-match,  at  Cricket,  etc. :  see  OUT  a.  3. 

Outmea'sure,  v.  [OUT- i8c,  or  21.]  trans. 
To  exceed  in  measure  or  extent. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xviii.  360  To  attempt 
perpetual!  motions,  and  engines  whose  revolutions,  .might 
outlast  the  exemplary  mobility,  and  outmeasure  time  it 
selfe.  1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  no  Such  masses 
of  property,  as  will  outmeasure  the  estates  of  Russian 
nobles.  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  478  There  are 
some  days  that  might  outmeasure  years. 

t  Ou-tmer,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  -mere.  [Variant 
of  UTMEB  :  cf.  utmest,  UTMOST.]  Outer. 

c  1400  Prymer  9  Mi  soule  be  fillid  as  wi|>  inner  fatnesse  & 
outmer  fames,  a  1410  Wyclifs  Bible  Matt  yiii.  12  But 
the  sones  of  the  rewme  schulen  be  cast  out  in  to  vtmer 
[v.rr.\Mmxn,MS.Harl.  5017(31410)  outmere]derknessis. 

Out-merchant  to  Out-Mormon :  see  OUT-. 

Outmost  iiu'tni»"st,  -mJst),  a.  Also  4  -meat. 
[In  origin,  an  altered  form  of  utmest,  UTMOST, 
assimilated  to  the  positive  OUT.  Isolated  instances 
of  this  assimilation  appear  in  ME.,  but  outmost 
was  hardly  an  established  form  till  after  1550. 
Between  1575  and  1675,  '*  gradually  supplanted 
utmost  in  the  literal  sense  as  superlative  of  out, 
in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  outermost^ 

1.  Most  outward,  most  external,  situated  farthest 
out ;  farthest  from  the  inside  or  centre ;  outermost. 

13 . .  Cfier  de  L.  2931  That  outemeste  watle  was  doun  caste. 
a  1390  Wyclifs  Bible  Num.  xxii.  39  (MS.  Bodl.  959)  The 
cytee,  that  was  in  the  outmost  [v.  rr.  vtmost,  vttermoost] 


first  [coat]  which  is  outmost  groweth  not  stretely  to  the. 
body  of  the  kidneys.  1607  MARKIIAM  Cavat.  i.  (1617)  38 
His  outmost  teeth  of  each  side  haue  little  black  holes  in  the 
top  of  them.  1653  WALTON  Angler  iv.  no  Lay  the  out- 
most part  of  your  leather  next  to  your  hook.  1707  Curios, 
in  Husb.  ff  Card.  31  The  first  or  outmost  Skin  is  called  the 
Cuticle.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L,  v.  xii,  Far  past  Clan- 
Alpine's  outmost  guard.  1882  FARRAR  Early  (.hr.  I.  422 
note,  In  the  Temple  all  might  enter  the  outmost  court 

b.  The  sense  'most  out',  'farthest  out'  is  often 
inseparable  from  that  of  '  most  remote ',  '  farthest 
off',  utmost,  uttermost,  extreme. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  Table  Script  Ouotat, 
Even  unto  the  outmost  parts  of  the  earth.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  176/14  Outmoste,  extremus.  1577  tr.  Bullingers 
Decades  (1592)  10  From  the  very  outmost  endes  of  the 
worlde. 

c.  ettipt.  The  extremest  part,  the  extremity. 

1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  I.  xix.  63  Aristotle  called  it 
corporis  extremitatcm,  the  extremitie  or  outmost  of  a  body. 

t2.  Final;  most  complete ;  =  UTMOST  a.  2,3.  Obs. 

1447  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  138/2  Grevcd,  to  ther  outmost 
destruction.  1587  T.  HUGHES  Misfort.  Arthur  in.  iii,  Loe, 
here  the  last  and  outmost  worke  for  blades. 

f  b.  ellipt.  The  utmost  point,  degree,  or  limit ; 
esp.  in  phr.  to  the  outmost.  Obs. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  506  After  you  have  striven  to  the 
outmost.  1685  Scotch  Proclam.  38  Apr.  in  Land.  Gas.  No. 
2032/3  They  . .  shall  be  punished  with  the  outmost  of 
severity.  1691  Sia  W.  HOPE  Fencing-Master  83  To  the 
outmost  of  my  power. 

Out-mount,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

t  On't-mOUJth,  sb.  Obs.  [OUT-  6.]  A  pro- 
jecting mouth. 

1607  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen  i.  ii,  A  full  nether  lip,  an 
out-mouth,  that  makes  mine  water  at  it. 

Hence  tOn't-mon-thed  a.  Obs. 

1698  J.  COCKDURN  Bourignianism  Detected  t  3  She  was 
Out-mouthed,  having  Lips  and  Teeth  somewhat  big. 

Out-mouth  (-mau-S), t>.  [Oci-iSorai.]  trans. 
To  outdo  in  mouthing,  exceed  in  loudness  of  sound. 

a  1625  BOYS  //  °ks.  (1630)  606  Though  hypocrites  out-mouth 
as  it  were  true  Christians,  in  bragging  of  their  familiarity 
with  God.  1849  J.  WILSON  Christopher  under  Canvass  in 
Blachiu.  Mag.  LXVI.  16  He  sometimes  out-mouths  the  big. 
moutln  tl  thunder  at  his  own  bombast. 

tOutmo've,  v.  Obs.    [Our-  18,  i8b.] 
1.  trans.   To  surpass  or  exceed  in  moving. 

1635  QL-ARI.FS  EinbL  n.  vi.  (1718)  86  She'd  lend  the  favour 
should  out-move  The  Troy-bane  Helen,  or  the  Queen  of 
love.     17*1  STERNE  Trist.  Shandy  III.  xxxix,  My  father 'i    \ 


OUTNUMEN. 

ideas  ran  on  as  much  fa&tcr  than  the  tratulatioo,  a*  the 
translation  out-moved  my  uncle  Toby's. 

2.  To  defeat  by  a  move,  as  in  chess. 

1860  r  OKSTF.H  Gr.  Retnonstr.  107  Every  move  they  made 
was  outmoved.  1887  H'itiuu  (N.  Y.)  13  Apr.  5  A  earn*  of 
political  chess,  with  the  chances  that  the  Piohibitioouu 
will  be  outmoved. 

t  Ou  tnal,l.  Olis,     [Origin  unascertained. 

It  may  be  orig.  a  place-name,  out  no  suitable  local  name 
has  been  found  in  France  or  the  Low  Countries.) 

A  kind  of  linen  thread  :  see  quot.  1812. 

i6e*  Book  of  Kates  in  Statutes  at  large  (1786)  II.  417 
Lions  or  Paris  thread,  the  bail, ..£}•,  Outnall  thread,  the 
dozen  pound,  ^3;  sisters  thread,  the  pound,  tu.  1711 
C.  KING  Brit.  Merch.  1 .  290  (An  Account  of  Goods  imported 
from  France  1686)..  On  ions.  Pease,  Quails,..  Outnall  Thred, 
Ticking,  Copperas.  iSia  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  (1831) 
257  Outnal  is  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  brown  flaxen  thread. 

Out-name  to  Out-Nero :  see  OUT-. 

t  Outne'me,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  3-4  ute- 
nem(e,  -nemes,  utnemis.  [f.  OE.  tit,  OUT  adv.  + 
*nxme,  ablaut  deriv.  of  iiiman  to  take.  The  form 
in  -s  is  difficult  to  account  for.]  Exceptional, 
special,  extraordinary,  immense. 

*  >3<»  Cursor  M.  21591  (Edinb.)  pe  tend  (sign]  outnem, 
[C.  utenemes,  G.  vte-tan,  F.  outane,  Tr.  out  taken)  es  for 
to  neuin.  Ibid.  4837  (Colt.)  For  bis  hunger  it  es  vtenem 
[(Ml.  vte-neme,  Fairf.  out-neme,  rimt  barn-ttme].  Ibid. 
1315  iG6lt)  A  spring  Of  a  welle  >at  es  vtncmis  [Coll.  vte- 
nemes],  par  fra  renis  four  grete  stremis. 

Outness  (au-tnes).  [f.  Our  adv.  or  adj.  4-  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality,  fact,  or  condition  of  being  out  or 
external,  esp.  of  being  external  to  the  percipient 
or  to  the  mind  ;  externality. 

1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  I  46  The  ideas  of  space,  out- 
ness, and  things  placed  at  a  distance.  1710  —  I'' inc.  Hum. 
Knmvt.  %  43.  1804-4  SYD.  SMITH  Star.  Philas.  (1850)  5 
When  the  mass  of  mankind  hear.. that  what  mankind  con- 
sider as  their  arms  and  legs,  are  not  arms  and  legs,  but 
ideas  accompanied  with  the  notion  of  outness.  iftst 
COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  249  Outness  is  but  the 
feeling  of  otherness  (alterity),  tendered  intuitive,  or  alterity 
visually  represented.  1864  C.  M.  INGLFBY  Introd.  Metaph. 
l.  I  12  Any  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  at  once 
excites  the  perception  of  outness.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  point  this  outness  b  relative. 

2.  Utterance,  outward  expression. 

1851  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  ll.  XL  (1864)  145  As  if  the 
heart  could  not  bear  its  own  burden,  but  must  give  it  outness. 

3.  Occupation  with  or  interest  in  what  is  without. 
1861  J.  BROWN  ffontSxos.  Ser.  n.  Etiuc.  through  Senses 

486  Cultivate  observation,  energy,  handicraft,  ingenuity,  out- 
ness in  boys  so  as  to  give  them  a  pursuit  as  well  as  a  study. 

Out-nick,  -night,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

t  Outnim,  v.  (prep.)  Obs.    [Our-  15.] 

1.  trans,  lit.  To  take  out.     (Only  as  two  words, 
OE.  lit  niman,  pa.  t.  nam  tit :  see  NIM  v.) 

2.  To  except. 

(In  the  quot.  the  construction  is  obscure.) 
c  1350  Old  Us.  Winchester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  353  And 
bat  ne  no  man  out  nyme  by  no  manere  of  fraunchise. 

3.  The  imperative  =  '  except,  leave  out '  is  used 
prepositionally  :  cf.  EXCEPT  prep. 

1340  Ayenb.  350  Alle  be  wyttes  of  }>e  bodye,  outnime  |>e 
Ihordssip  of  ri;te  sccle. 

Outnoise  (autnoi-z),  v.  [OUT-  21.]  trans. 
To  outdo  in  making  a  noise,  to  excel  in  noisiness. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  vii.  (1840)  188  If  these  two 
orders  had  not  helped  to  out-noise  those  supposed  heretics. 
1676  SHADWEU.  Libertine  v.  Wks.  1730  II.  172,  I  warrant 
you,  when  they  cry  out,  let  us  out-noise  'em.  1846  K. 
DIGBY  Broadst.  Hon.,  Tancredits  II.  5  Horrible  yells  of 
debauchery  which  out-noised  the  storm. 

t  Outno'me,  pple.  (prep.)  Obs.  Also  4  out- 
ynome.  The  pa.  pple.  of  OUTNIM  (in  full  out- 
nomen),  used  in  absolute  constr.  with  a  following 
sb.  or  clause,  so  as  to  be  at  length  viewed  as  a 
prep,  or  conj.  adv.  «=  ES.CKPI  Jfie.,  etc.  B.  I,  C.  I. 
Cf.  OUT-TAKE(N. 

1340  Ayenb.  221  Ine  bo  stat  me  ssel  loki  chastete  out* 
ynome  be  dede  of  spoushod.  c  1350  in  Eng.  Gilds  350  In 
hys  hows,  ober  in  ober  stede;  out-nome  on  to  be  meyres 
hows  Ibid.  3£i  pat  non  ne  shal  make  burelle  werk,  ..out* 
nome  bat  eueriche  fullere  makye  oon  by  jere. 

Ou't-nook.  [OUT-  i.J  An  outlying  corner; 
an  out-of-the-way  or  remote  spot. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  Columnes  194  It's  the 
midst  of  the  concentrik  orbs  Whom  neuer  angle  nor  out- 
nook  disturbs.  1620-55  I-  JONES  Stone-Heng  (1725)  5 
[That]  they  chose  such  an  Out-nook  or  Corner  as  Anglesey. 

Out-nose,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outnumber,  v.  [Oui-  21.]  trans.  To 
exceed  in  number,  to  number  more  than.  Hence 
Outntrmbering  ///.  a. 

1670  DRYDEN  Cong.  Granada  l.  i,  Unarm'd  and  much 
out-number 'd  we  retreat.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual. 
(1809)  III.  82  They  out-numbered  us  three  to  one.  1795 
SOUTHEY  Joan  of  A  re  v.  423  Frequent  and  fierce  the  garrison 
repell'd  Their  far  out-numbering  foes.  1*79  FROUDI  C*sar 
xix.  322  He  was  besieging  an  army  far  outnumbering  his  own. 

t  Outnu  men,  ///.  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  In  3  ut-. 
[ME.  ut-,  outnumeit,  -tumen,  pa.  pple.  of  lit  or  out 
nimcn  to  take  out,  to  except.] 

A.  adj.  Exceptional,  extraordinary,  special; 
eminent;  distinguished. 

ciaoo  ORMIN  163  Kotr  h<-  schall  ben  utnumenn  mann  In 
hali?  lif  &  Izfe.    Ibid.  460  Forr  J»tl  }ho  *hollde  childenn 
Ulmimenn  child  to  marine,    a  105  Juliana  J  As  b.  befde 
bihalden..hire  utliumne,  fclre  &  freolkhc  Jube3c. 
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B.  adv.  Exceptionally,  especially. 

a  1225  Attcr.  K.  56  He  dude  breo  vtnummen^  heaued 
sunnen  &  deadliche.  ^1230  Hali  Meid,  19  To  singe  Jjat 
swote  song  &  }>at  englene  dream  ut  nunie  murie. 

Hence  fUtmrmenly  adv.*  exceptionally,  specially. 

c  1200  ORMIN  12283,  &  l«etenn  batt  tu  cwemesst  Godd  Ut- 
numennli?  wij^b  alle. 

Out  of  (au-tf?v),/?r/. phr*  Also  1-4  lit  of,  4- 
out  o,  (7-  o*),  4-7  out  a;  4-6  oute,  owt(e  of. 
[orig.,  and  still  in  writing,  two  words,  viz.  the 
adv.  OUT  followed  by  the  prep.  OF  (in  its  primary 
sense  =  from).  In  analysis  out  of  is  precisely  on 
the  same  level  with  the  obs.  down  of,  tip  of.  and 
the  current  forth  of.  out  from*,  out  to,  down  from* 
and  other  instances  of  an  adv.  followed  by  a  prep, 
which  defines  its  relation  to  an  object.  But  in  OE. 
as  in  OS.  and  the  Scandinavian  langs.  &tt>f(OS.t 
ON.  ut  af,  Sw.  ut  of*  Da.  ud  of)  became  the 
regular  equivalent  of  L.  ex,  Gr.  «£,  l/c  (while  Ger. 
and  Du.  used  the  adv.  itself  as  a  prep.)  ;  out  of  has 
thus  acquired  a  unity  of  sense  and  also  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  entitle  it  to  separate  treatment, 
whereby  also  its  own  sense-development  can  be 
more  distinctly  exhibited. 

The  history  of  out  of  is  partly  parallel  to  that  of  in  to*  with 
the  differences  that  the  latter  is  now  written  znt0  as  one 
word,  and  that  out  of\s  the  opposite,  not  only  of  into,  but 
also  of  the  static  in.  One  reason  why  out  of  hast  not  needed 
to  be  written  as  one  word  may  be  that  the  distinction  now 
made  between  into  and  in  to  is  in  the  case  of  out  expressed 
by  out  <7/"and  out  from  ;  thus  *  they  came  in  to  me,  into  my 
house  ',  '  he  went  out  from  me,  out  of  my  house '.] 
I.  Of  motion  or  direction.  (Opp.  to  into.") 

1.  lit.  From  within  (a  containing  space  or  thing). 
c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  vi.  xxxviii.  §  i  Hie  aforan  ut  of 

baerebyrig.  C<KK>  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xviii.  [xvi.]  (1890) 
308  pa  fiugon  oa  cneohtas  ut  of  J>aem  ealonde.  1154  O .  E. 
Chron.  an.  1137  Sume  flugen  ut  of  lande.  ^1290  Beket 

543  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  116  J>e  king  ovt  of  Noremandie  cam 
n-to  Enguelonde.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev*  899,  I  shall  teche 
the  a  gyn  Out  of  this  castel  to  wyn.  1450  W.  SOMNER  in 
Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  4  Yn  the  syght  of  all  his  men  he  was 
drawyn  ought  of  the  grete  shippe.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  1630,  [He]  plucketh  out  of  his  bosome  a  lether  bagge, 
and  takynge  out  of  it  certen  letters,  hasteth  out  of  the 
doers.  1618  S.  WARD  letkro's  lustice  (1627)  n,  I  wonder 
not  that  Christ . .  whipt  out  the  chapmen  out  of  the  Temple. 
1742  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  I.  156  Every  body  is  going  ouf  of 
town.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xliii,  To  scourge  out  of  thee 
this  boyish  spirit  of  bravado.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  <$• 
Merck.  I.  i.  8  It  has.  .cut  an  awkward  cantle  out  of  my 
property.  1872  Punch  z  Mar.  88/1  He  fairly  laughed  the 
Bill  out  of  the  House. 

b.  Of  direction :  From  within ;  so  as  to  point, 
project,  or  lead  away  from. 

c  1400-  [see  COME  v.  64  d].  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane"$  Comm. 
163 b,  Lookynge  downe  out  of  the  stowflfe  wyndowe  [L.  ex 
hy£ocaustifenestra\  into  the  courte.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  278  It  groweth  ordinarily  vpon  rockes  bearing  out  of  the 
sea.  1874  FARRAR  Christ  I.  476  Minarets  rising  out  of  their 
groves  of  palm  and  citron,  1885  RITA  Like  Dtaris  Kiss  i. 
7  Room  after  room,  one  opening  out  of  another. 

C.  From  among  (a  number),  from  the  group  of. 
•j*  Arith.  From  (in  subtraction). 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  ii.  §  i  Officers  chosen  by  the 
people  yearly  out  of  themselves.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  i. 
iii.  (1636)  7  Take  7  out  of  14  and  there  remaineth  7.  1761 
HUME  Hist*  Eng.  (1826)  II.  xi.  App.  ii.  116  The  Jew  engaged 
to  pay  one  mark  out  of  every  seven  that  he  should  recover. 
1883  Manch.  Exam.  29  Nov.  5/1  There  are  three ..  courses 
open  to  us,  and  out  of  these  we  have  to  make  our  choice. 

2.  From  within  (the  space  to  which  action,  influ- 
ence, or  presence  extends) ;  from  within  the  range  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2073  pou  do  b6  suith  out  o  my  sight, 
c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  96  Let  hym  nat  escape  out 
of  your  daungere.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron,  vii.  20  This 
house. .  wil  I  cast  awaye  out  of  my  presence.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  ii.  v.  171  They  flattered  themselves  they  were  got  out 
of  his  reach.  18x3  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp*  (1838)  XI. 
62  Filing  out  of  sight  of  the  trenches. 

3.  From  (a  condition  or  state,  bodily  or  mental); 
from  one  literary  form  (e.  g.  prose  or  verse)  or  one 
language  (into  another). 

ciK>5  LAY.  359  pat  he  heom  wolde  leaden,  .out  of  J?eowe- 
dome.  1390  COWER  Conf.  I.  47  And  I  abreide  Riht  as  a 
man  doth  out  of  slep.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  i.  197,  I  put  the 
owt  of  dought.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  Colophon,  The  boke 
of  Eneydos.. whiche  hathe  be  translated  oute  of  latyne  in 
to  frenshe,  And  oute  of  frenshe  reduced  in  to  Englysshe 
by  me  wylliam  Caxton.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  5 
Nor  exclude  out  of  his  favour  one  that  were  willyng  to 
amende.  1607  J.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  n.  67  To  bring  him 
out  of  conceite  with  the  goodness  and  validitie  thereof.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  433  His  majesty,  .was  thought 
by  the  physicians  to  be  out  of  danger.  1887  HALL  CAINE 
Coleridge  i.  22  The  severe  teacher  who  flogged  him  out  of 
his  infidelity  ridiculed  him  out  of  false  taste  in  poetry- 

b.  From  (a  post  or  office). 

a  1592  GREEN  ^.George  a  Greene  Wks.  1831 II.  155,!  shall  be 
turned  out  of  mine  office.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  i.  ii,  207  Well, 
would  I  were  Gently  put  out  of  Office,  before  I  were  fprc'd 
out.  Mod.  They  were  worried  out  of  their  professorships. 

4.  From  (a  possession,  property,   tenet,   etc.) : 
expressing  deprivation. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  33  Sum  is  put  owt  of  bis 
possessioun.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  280  They 
were  taken  all  and  striped  out  of  their  armure.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oik.  iv.  ii.  188,  I  haue  wasted  my  selfe  out  of  my  meanes. 
1694  ATTERBURY  Serm.*  Prov.  xiv.  6  (1726)  I.  198  To  be 
talk'd  out  of  their  Pleasures  and  their  Privileges,  a  1782 
BP.  NEWTON  Dissert.  x\\\.  Wks,  II.  462  Cajoled  and  flattered 
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out  of  their  estate,  out  of  their  reputation)  out  of  their  under, 
standing.  1875  [see  CHEAT  v.  a]. 

5.  From  (a  source  or  origin) :  either  implying 
literal  motion,  or_/?^.  derivation.  Also  of  a  horse, 
etc.  in  reference  to  its  dam. 

c  1475  RaufC&il^ear  16  The  winde  blew  out  of  the  Eist, 
1535  COVERDALE  Matt.  xii.  37  Out  of  thy  wordes  thou  shalt 
be  lustified.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  119  Mahomet ..  came 
out  of  a  base  stock.  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath,  Trag.  iv.  iii,  If  vow 
argue  merely  out  of  nature  Doe  yow  not  degenerate  from 
that.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iii.  §  10  He  quotes 
it  out  of  Pliny.  •&•&  Sporting  Mag.^\M\\\.  185  She.,  was 
got  by  Midnight,  out  of  a  small  well-bred  mare.  1870  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  x.  451  That  availableness  arise_s 
out  of  their  coincidence,  and  out  of  what  does  that  coinci- 
dence arise?  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  34  He  should 
get  money  out  of  the  Greeks  before  he  assisted  them. 

b.  From  (something)  as  a  cause  or  motive:  As 
the  result  or  effect  of;  because  or  by  reason  of,  on 
account  of. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  I.  (1577)  E  vj,  But 
wee.. do  binde  our  selues  wyth  certaine  new  lawes  out  of 
purpose.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  89  My  master 
charg'd  me  to  deliuer  a  ring  to  Madam  Siluia:  w«  (out  of 
my  neglect)  was  neuer  done.  1690  Def*  Rights  Univ.  Oxford 
Pref.,  Not  only  out  of  respect  to  ourselves  but  out  of  kind- 
ness to  the  City.  1800  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Close  in  Gurw.  De$p.  (1837)  I.  80  As  you  come  only  out  of 
compliment  to  me.  1880  M«CARTHY  Own  Times  III.  xxxvii. 
138  The  crowds  go  for  the  most  part  put  of  curiosity. 

c.  From  (the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made 
or  constructed) ;   =  OF  20. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  146  Nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing.  1764-7  LYTTELTON  Hen.  If  (1771)  III.  iv._  94 
A  fort.. erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  most  ancient  city. 
1842  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Machiavelli  (1887)  31  Out  of  his 
surname  they  have  coined  an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  out 
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f  d.  Arising  from  (in  time  or  succession)  ;  from 
being  (so  and  so),  after  being.    Obs. 

1413  JAS.  I  KingisQ.  iv,  Discry vine  first  of  his  prosperitee, 
And  out  of  that  his  infelicitee.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
58  He  became  a  very  great  philosopher  out  of  a  shamefully 
deboist  ruffian. 

6.  With  ellipsis  of  verb  go,  or  the  like,  esp.  in 
imperative  uses.     Out  of  (the  house,  etc.)  with : 
put,  or  have  out  of  (the  house,  etc.).  Cf.OuTactv.  13, 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  195  J>at  J>ere  mowe  noon  eh;  out 
berof.  1470-85  MALORY  Art/turvn.xx,  He  wille  neuer oute 
of  this  countrey  vntyl  that  he  haue  me  ageyne.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  193  Out  of  my  doore,  you  Witch,  you 
Ragge..out,out.  1610  —  Temp.  i.  i.  29  Out  of  our  way  I 
say.  1656  TRAPP  Expos.  2  Cor.  x.  5  Out  of  doors  with 
this  Hagar.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josephus^.  Antiq.  iv.  viii. 
(1733)  92  It  will  never  out  of  their  Memories.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  E.  Europeji  Out  of  my  carriage,  at  once,  you  dog  ! 

7.  From  out  of:  see  FKOM/TV/.  15  c. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pau/us)  400  Fra  owt  of  grece 
com  mony  men  To  rowme.  1594.  1789  [see  FROM/rr/S.  15  c]. 
II.  Opposition.  (Opp.  to  m.) 

8.  lit.  Not  within  (a  space  or  containing  thing), 
beyond  the  confines  of,  outside. 

It  may  express  the  position  resulting  from  the  motion  m 
sense  i,  or  that  of  opposition  to  inward  motion,  or  simple 
position  with  respect  to  a  boundary. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1691  Hold  jou  oujt  of  heie  gates 
for  happ_es,  i  rede.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  73  My 
mother  is  out  of  the  house.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  i.  17  So 
I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  Sheepe  I  should  be  merry 
as  the  day  is  long.  1711  STEELE  S6ect.  No.  141  P  2  While 
I  was  out  of  Town,  the  Actors  nave  flown  in  the  Air. 
i8oz-iz  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Emd.  (1827)  IV.  604  Out 
of  British  ground,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  pitch  to  which  the  grievance  . .  has  been  raised  in 
England.  1860  Miss  YONGE  Stpkesley  Secret  ix.  (1880)  260 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Christabel  had  seen  her  out  of 
her  beplumed  hat. 

b.  On  the  outer  side  of,  outside,  rare. 

1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand,  in.  iii,  The  bough-pots  out  of 
the  window. 

C.   At  a  (specified)  distance  from,  away  from 
(a  containing  space,  as  a  town,  or  the  like). 

1420  H.  STAFFORD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  iv.  I.  66  the 
which  Abbey  ys  but  a  lege  owt  of  Mayn.  1459  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  369/2  At  Newcastell,  but  vi  myle  oute  of  Eggles- 
hall,  where  the  Quene  and  the  Prynce  then  were.  1625 
A.  WHEELOCK  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  329  He  is  but  Four 
Miles  dwelling  out  of  Cambridg.  1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH 
Yng.  Philos.\V.  215  He  said  that  Mr.  Brownjohn's  villa 
was  a  little  out  of  the  road.  1863  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett*  III. 
154  Ealing,  some  seven  miles  out  of  London. 

d.  (Taken)  from  among,  (occurring)  among  or 
in  (a  number). 

Expressing  the  result  of  the  motion  in  i  c. 

1562  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  291  Three 
persons  owte  of  the  xiij  for  the  tyme  beinge.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  W.  iii,  Out  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  we  had  but 
four  hundred  remaining.  1866  SALA  Barbary  89  To  shut 
up  the  shops  one  day  out  of  the  seven.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  p.  xx,  When  one  epistle  out  of  a  number  is  spurious. 

9.  Outside  the  local  range  of  (some  action  or 
faculty)  ;  as,  out  of 'reach ,  sight*  hearing,  presence. 

c  1430  tr.  De  Imitatione  \.  xxiii.  30  Whan  man  is  oute  of 
si?t,  sone  he  passlb  oute  of  mynde.  a  1500  MILDWALL 
Nature  (Brandl)  n.  796  So  that  I  may  stand  out  of  daunger 
Of  gon  shot.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No,  407  F  2  He  is  placed 
quite  out  of  their  hearing,  a  1766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney 
Bidulph  IV.  92  Put  up  on  a  shelf,  .to  be  out  of  both  their 
reaches.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  549  The  entrance 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  1882  Times 
12  July  5  Our  gunboats,  .were  supposed  to  be  out  of  range. 


OUT  OP. 

10.  Outside  the  limits  of  (something  non-material 
which  has  definite  bounds),  as  out  of  the  Church  * 
the  Christian  faith)  confession,  marriage*,  wedlock, 
apprenticeship*  etc. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg*  (1867)  120  Bettyr  they  were  to  be 
oute  off  lyve.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.) 
104  Thame  that  ar  out  of  the  faith  of  Jhesu  Crist.  1495 
Act  ii  Hen.  Vfl,  c.  2  §  5  Noon  apprentice..  [shall]  pley.  . 
at  the  Tenys..in  no  wise  out  of  Cristmas.  1561  T.  HOBY 
tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer\\\.  (1577)  Pvij,  This  communica- 
tion now  is  out  of  the  purpose  that  I  went  about.  1565-72 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  Furto  conceptus*.  .  .  begotten  out  of 
maryage.  1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  3.  19  The  Church  of 
England  is  intirely  out  of  the  Dispute.  i8z9«CARLYLE  Misc. 
(1857)  II.  75  There  is  no  Time  and  no  Space  out  of  the  mind. 
1849  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  (1855)  VII.  App.  277/1  Greenway 
.  .declares..  that  Bates  never  spoke  one  word  to  him  on  the 
subject,  either  in  or  out  of  confession. 

b.  Outside  the  bounds  or  sphere  of,  beyond  (some 
condition  of  things),  as  out  of  number*,  measure*, 
comparison,  reason,  belief,  doubt,  question,  dispute, 
the  common,  the  ordinary,  the  usual,  etc. 

a  1423  Cursor  M.  13166  (Trin.),  I  aske  be  nouber  hous  ny 
londe  Ny  noon  obere  Jjing  out  of  resoun.  1535  COVERDALE 
2  Esdras  iii.  7  Of  him  came  ..  people,  &  kynreddes  out  of 
nombre.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  \.  (1895)  22  A  man 
doubteles  owte  of  comparison.  1581  J.  BELL  Ifaddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  136  b,  It  is  out  of  all  controversie  that  Adam 
..  was  endued  with  wonderfull  and  absolute  freedome  of 
will.  1615  BEDWELL  tr.  Moham.  Imp.  \.  §  10  That  is  out  of 
doubt  true.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  %  Past.  ii.  iil  94  Time 
out  of  mind.  1807  SOUTHEY  EsprielleCs  Lett.  III.  146  His 
celestial  history  is  more  out  of  the  Common.  1849  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  109  It  was  therefore  out  of  the  power 
of  the  government  to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  established 
religion.  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  29/2  It  was  expected  that 
the  meeting.,  would  be  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 

c.  Not  in  the  proper  direction  or  track  of,  off 
the  line  of;    having  deviated  from.   Esp.  in  phrases 
expressing  deviation  or  error  :  cf.  OUT  adv.  20  b. 

161  W.  NICHOLLS  Answ.  Naked  Gospel  57,  I  am  afraid 
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captain,  .  .  '  I  am  quite  out  of  my  cue  here  !  '  1896  T.  L. 
DE  VINNE  Moxon^s  Meek.  Exerc.*  Printing  403  Some 
characters  must  purposely  be  out  of  drawing. 

d.  Out  of  it  :  not  employed  or  included  in  (some 
action  or  affair)  ;  also,  astray  from  the  truth  or 
4  true  inwardness  *  of  anything. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  18  June  4/1  Indeed,  '  C  '  Troop  .  .  has 
been  rather  '  out  of  it  '  in  the  matter  of  field  service.  1889 
Spectator  28  Dec.,  The  ability  to  quit  the  centre  of  affairs, 
to  stand  '  out  of  it'  without  bitterness  or  spite. 

11.  Not  in  (a  physical  or  mental  state  or  con- 
dition) ;    without,   free  from,   or  destitute  of  (a 
quality,  etc.). 

1340  Ayenb.  150  pet  .  .  makeb  bane  man  al  oute  of  wytte. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  194  J?e  skyn  is  put  of  his  propu: 
colour,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  u.  x.  207  Thei  ben  out  of  eese, 
whanne  thei  seen  tho  deedis  .  .  doon.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  iv.  xxiii,  Wei  nyghe  shee  was  oute  of  her  mynde. 
i«>68  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  170  His  whole  armye  was  quite 
disordered  and  out  of  aray.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  H. 
XL  (1647)  58  A  fro  ward  old  woman  who  was  never  out  of 
wrangling.  1685  DRYDEN  Thren.  August*  17  It  took  us 
unprepared  and  out  of  guard,  ^1745  SWIFT  Direct,  to  Ser- 
vants Wks.  (1869)  568/1  Her  mouth  is  out  of  taste.  1893 
EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  II.  105  Our  horses  being  out  of 
condition.  Mod*  It  was  foolish  to  try  it,  when  he  was  out 
of  training. 

b.  Not  in  (use,  employment,  service,  office,  work, 
etc.)  ;  usually  with  the  implication  of  having  been, 
or  being  normally,  in  the  condition  in  question. 

1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  Pref.  13  When 
they  were  out  of  Pay,  they  look'd  upon  themselves  as  their 
own  Masters,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  I. 
155  In  short  these  kind  of  pendulums  are  now  entirely  out 
of  use.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  60/1,  I  was  out  of  em- 

S'oyment,  and  obliged  to  come  here  to  seek  it.     18x2  LADY 
RANVILLE  Lett.  (1804)  II.  38  Two  governesses  out  of  place. 
Mod,  Many  people  are  now  out  of  work  and  in  want. 

12.  Having  lost,  parted  with,  or  been  deprived 
of  (something  previously  or  normally  possessed)  ; 
destitute  of,  without. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V.  in.  vii.  163  These  English  are  shrewdly 
out  of  Beefe.  1601  —  All's  Well  i.  iii.  42,  I  am  out  n  friends 
Madam.  1653  BOGAN  Mirth  Chr.  Life  271  If  they  be  in 
poverty  .  .  yet  shall  they  not  be  ..  cleane  out  of  cash.  1822 
W.  IRVING  Braceb.  .//a//  (1823)  II.  64  He  returned  not  long 
since,  out  of  money,  and  out  at  elbows,  a  1845  HOOD  Our 
Village  24  It's  ten  to  one  she's  out  of  every  thing  you  ask. 
1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov.  xiv,  He  is  sadly  out  of 
wind  before  he  reaches  the  first  landing. 

13.  Taken   from,  extracted   from,  derived  from 
(spec,  in  giving  the  dam   of  a  horse  ;   cf.   5)  ; 
•f  made  from. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  86  Segis  of  many  syde  oute  of  sere 
remys.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $•  Cr.  i.  i.  15  Hee  that  will  haue 
a  Cake  out  of  the  Wheat  e,  must  needes  tarry  the  grinding. 
1611  —  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  122  They  say  it  is  a  Coppy  out  of 
mine.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selderis  Mare  Cl.  82  The  Cus- 
toms out  of  this  Sea  were  very  great.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  121  F  5,  1  shall  add  to  this  Instance  out  of  Mr.  Locke 
another  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  More.  1856  LEVER  Martins 
ofCro  M.  221  She's  out  of  Crescent  that  ran  a  very  good 
third  for  the  Oaks.  1881  E,  D.  BRICKWOOD  in  Encycl, 
Brit.  XII.  184/2  Both  grandsons  of  Eclipse  and  both  out  of 
Herod  mares. 

14.  Out  of  is  used  phrascologically  with  many 
sbs.,  as  BREATH,  CONCEIT,  COUNTENANCE,  DOUBT, 
EMPLOY,  FASHION,  FKAMK,  HAND,  HEAKT,  HUMOUR, 


OTJT-OF-DATE. 

JOINT,  KEEPIN-O,  MIND,  ORDEU,  PLACE,  POCKKT, 
I'ltisT,  KKI'.MII,  SI:AMI.V,  SKNSK,  SORT(S,  SQIIAKK, 
•I'rMi'Kit,  TIMK,  TRIM,  TIIXK,  USE,  VOICE,  WIT(S, 
\ViuiK,  etc. :  stc  uniler  the  sbs.  themsclvc-.  \\ 'In n 
these  expressions  are  used  attributively,  they  be- 
come adjective  phrases :  see  III. 

HI.  Out-of-  with  a  sl>.,  used  attrib.  as  an  adjec- 
tive phrase.  When  such  a  phrase  as  out  of  the 
•way  is  used  predicatively,  as  in  'the  place  lies 
rather  out  of  the  way',  the  elements  are  written 
apart,  but  when  used  attrib.  as  in  'a  curious  out- 
of-the-way  place',  the  elements  are  hyphened  and 
the  whole  becomes  an  adjective  phrase.  The 
number  of  these  is  indefinite.  Besides  the  more 
frequent,  as  OUT-OF-DATE,  OUT-OF-DOOU(S,  OUT-OF- 
FASHION,  OUT-OF-TIME,  OUT-OF-THE-WAY,  treated 
among  the  main  words,  mention  may  be  made  of 
out-of-bounds,  oitt-of-centre,  mit-of-elbows  (erron. 
for  oiil-at-elbows},  oitt-of-employmtnt,  out-of -focus, 
ont-of-humoitr,  out-of-joint,  out-of-livery,  out-of- 
place,  out-of-pocket,  out-of-print,  out-of-reach,  out- 
of-school,  out-of-season,  out-of -the-bcat<:n-track,out- 
of-the-common,  out-of-the-world,  out-of-tmun,  oiit- 
of-tune, out  of-use, out-of-work  (also^i.),  etc.  Some- 
times derivatives  are  formed  from  these,  as  out- 
of-humoiirness,  out-of-jointttess,  ont-of-the-iuorld- 
ish,  out-of-lownish,  oitt-of-tuneness,  -tunish,  with 
catachrestic  variants,  as  out-of-fashioned,  oitt-of- 
humoured. 

1895  PallMallG.  «s  Oct.  9/1  That  long  and  perilous  hole 
between  the  "out-of-bounds  field  on  the  one  side  and  the 
broken,  rabbit-burrowed  ground  on  the  other.  1897  Westm. 


Gaz.  14  Feb.  8/2  *Out-of.employment  claims  rose  from 
. .  in  1806  to  £710  last  year.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr. 
Bull.  IV.  48  Persons  who  admire  *out-of-focus  art.  1675 
WYCHERLEY  Country  Wife  n.  i,  Every  raw,  peevish,  'out- 
of-humoured,  affected.. fop.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds 
Mem.  I.  441  Much  allowance  is  due  to  Burnett's  *out-of- 
humourness.  1899  Westm.  Gas.  13  June  4/3  That  it  is  a 
1  cursed  spite '  which  sets  him  to  remedy  the  *out-of-joint 
time.  1846  Ecclesiologist  V.  142  *Out-of-livery  servants 
might  be  admitted.  i8zi  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Roast  Pig,  I 
blamed  my.  .*out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness.  1885  Law 
Times  Rep.  LII.  545/1  The  plaintiffs  ..  incurred  various 
*out-of-pocket  expenses.  1896  N.  ft  O.  25  Apr.  Advt.,  All 
*out-of-print  books  speedily  procured.  1891  M.  O'RtLt. 
Freitchm.  in  Atner.iiS  As  one  might  gaze  at  some  coveted 
but  *out-of-reach  fruit.  1867  J.  W.  HALES  in  Farrar 
£ss.  Lib.  Ediic.  308  Pupils  who  enjoyed  so  few  *out-of. 
school  advantages.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  27  July  5/3  Never 
. .  has  there  been  such  an  *out-of-season  demand  for  domestic 
fuel.  1890  HATTON  By  Order  of  Czar  (1891)  91  She.. was 
a  pleasant,  cultured,  odd,  *out-of-the-common  hostess.  1775 
MRS.  GRANT  Lett.  jfr.  Mount.  (1807)  I.  xxiv.  188  My  "out 
of  the  world  education.  2874  LISLK  CARR  Jittf.  Gwynne  I. 
iv.  127  Living  in  such  an  out-of-the-world  place.  1895 
SAINTSBURY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit.  Ser.  n.  103  De  Quincey  was 
still  more  bookish  and  *out-of-the-wor!dly.  1825  HONE 
Evcry-day  Bk.  I.  950  My  own  *out-of-town  single-room. 
1891  Boston  Daily  Globe  24  Mar.  5/8  Out  of  town  people 
sending  to  us  for  wines.  1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ld.  B. 
.y  Eunuch  Wks.  1792  III.  112  Now  came  an  *out-of-tunish 
note,  1900  Miss  BROUGHTON  Foes  in  Law  xx.  291  Her 
tone  expresses  such  utter  *out-of-tuneness  that  he  looks  at 
her,  startled.  1887  National  Rev,  Mar.  63  'Out-of-work 
and  sick  allowances.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Aug.  i/l  To 
provide  employment  for  the  out-o'-works. 

Ou't-of-da'te,  adj.  phr.  [See  OUT  OF  III  and 
DATE  sb.  27.]  That  continues  to  exist  beyond  its 
proper  date  or  time  ;  obsolete. 

1618  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Blunt  Man  ( Arb.)  55  Hee  sweares 
olde  out  of  date  innocent  othes.  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Serm.  Wks. 
(1868)  528  This  was  to  him  out-of-date  useless  stuff.  1887 
Spectator  10  Mar.  395/1  There  are  chapters  in  this  out-of- 
date  book  that  deserve  to  be  studied. 

Ou't-of-doOT,  -doOTS,  adj.  and  sb.phr.  Also 
out  o'  door(s.  [The  advb.  phrase  out  of  door(s 
(see  OUT  OF  III,  DOOR  5  a,  and  A-DOOBS)  used 
attrib.,  or  snbst. ;  in  the  attrib.  use  the  form  out-of- 
door  is  the  more  common. 

The  earlier  form  of  the  phrase  was  out  at  doovis,  to  which, 
however,  the  attrib.  use  appears  not  to  go  back.) 

A.  adj.  1.  That  is  outside  the  house,  in  the 
open  air ;  done  or  grown  in  the  open  air ;  for  use 
outside  the  house. 

a.  1800  HELENA  WELLS  Conslantia  Neville  (ed.  2)  II.  94 
Ignorance  of  the  routine  of  out-of-door  business.  1845 
Florist's  Jrnl.  115  If  out-of-door  varieties  are  most  desirable. 
1876  BRISTOWE  Th.  $  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  854  Moderate  out- 
of-door  exercise. 

ft.  1831  Edin.  Rev.  LIV.  308  The  reform .  .arms  us  against 
the  out-of-doors  poacher.  1855  MRS.  GASKELL  North  ft  S. 
ii,  Her  out-of-doors  life  was  perfect.  Her  in-doors  life 
had  its  drawbacks.  1883  A.  THOMAS  Modem  Housewife  67 
The  question  of  out-of-doors  garments  for  children. 

fig.  1855  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  288  What  an  expansive, 
sunny,  out-of-door  nature  Rossini  has  ! 

2.  spec.  a.  Outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
b.  Carried  on  or  given  outside  a  workhouse,  as 
out-of-door  relief. 

*8oa  CANNING  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860)  1. 501  No  out-of- 
doors'  measure . .  will  attain  the  end.  1838  DICK  ENS  0.  Twist 
xxiii,  Don't  you  think  out-of-door  relief  a  very  bad  thing? 
1897  MORLEY  in  Daily  News  4  Oct.  8/2  Out-of-doors  or 
extra  Parliamentary  speaking.  Mr.  Pitt . .  only  made  one 
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out-of-door  speech  in  all  his  career,  and  that  was  a  speech 
. .  of  three  sentences  only. 

B.  sb.  (the  adj.  used  ellipt.)  The  world  outside 
the  house  ;  the  open  air;  s&sojig. 

1856  WIIVTE  MF.I.VILI.K  Kale  Cov.  xi,  I'm  fond  of  the 
Ifcauliful  'uiit-of-dixnV,  instead  of  the  fireside.  i8s&GLKNNY 
C.ard.  Every-day  Bk.  87/2  To  provide  Cucumber  plants  for 
out-of-doors.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI.  34/2  It  was  the 
untamed  luxuriance  of  the  out-of-doors  that  we  love. 

Hence  Ou't-of-doo'rer  nonce-ivd.,  one  who  ii  or 
goes  out-of-doors. 

41845  HOOD  7*0  St.Swithiu  iy,  A  dripping  Pauper  crawls 
along  the  way,  The  only  real  willing  out-of-doorer. 

Ou- t-of-fa-  shion ,  adj.  phr.  [See  OUT  OF  III.] 
That  is  no  longer  in  fashion  or  fashionable. 

a  1680  BUTLF.R  Kcui.  (1750)  II.  148  How  to  drink,  and  how 
to  eat  No  out-of-fashion  wine  or  Meat.  1805  Lp.  MOIRA 
in  Moore  Mem.  (1853)  1. 185  One  of  the  out-of-lashion  pieces 
of  furniture  fit  to  figure  in  the  steward's  room.  1895  Daily 
Newt  13  May  2/3  Inferior,  out-of-fashion  goods. 

So,  in  same  sense,  f  Ont-of -fashioned  (catachr. 
after  old-fashioned,  etc.). 

1673  WYCHERLEY  Gentleman  Dancing.  Master^  n.  ii,  Bash- 
fulness  is  the  only  out-of-fashioned  thing  that  is  agreeable. 
1739  Wks.  Learned  I.  59  He  has  not  even  neglected  the 
most  out-of-fashion'd  Works  of  this  Kind. 

Out-office  (au-tipsfis).  (TOuT- 1  +  OFFICE  sb.  9.] 
An  outside  building  forming  one  of  the  offices  of 
a  mansion,  farm-house,  etc.;  an  outhouse. 

1614  MASSINGER  Renegado  if.  vi,  There  are  so  many  lobbies, 
Out-offices,  and  dispartations,  here  Behind  these  Turkish 
hangings.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  1. 233  While  the  Cook 
was  sent  to  the  Out-offices  to  raise  the  Men.  1890  Guardian 
29  Oct.  1704/2  Two  fine  rooms  for  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
staircases,  out-offices. 

On't-Of-the-Way,  adj.  phr.  [The  advb. 
phrase  out  of  the  way  (see  OUT  OF  III  and  WAY 
so.),  used  attrib.] 

1.  Remote  from  any  great  highway  or  frequented 
route ;  remote  from  any  centre  of  population,  un- 
frequented, secluded. 

[1483  Cath.  Angl.  264/2  Oute  of  way,  auius,  denius.}  1797 
MRS.RADCLIFFE  Italian  x\\,  Nobody  would  think  of  building 
one  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  1838  DICKENS  O. 
Twist  xlii,  The  very  out-of-the-wayest  house  I  can  set  eyes 
on.  1866  :V.  S,  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IX.  437/2  The  original  nautical 
tradition  is  still  preserved  by  out-of-the-way  people. 

2.  Seldom  met  with,  unusual,  far-fetched;  hence, 
extraordinary,  odd,  peculiar,  remarkable,  outri. 

1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalini's  A  dvts.  fr.  Parnass.  1 1.  To  Rdr., 
A  short  Collection  of  the  Polite  out  of  the  way  Expressions, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  Half  Sheet  Specimen. 
171*  STEELE  Spect.  No.  296  p  7  My  out-of-the-way  Capers, 
and  some  original  Grimaces.  178*  MAD.  D'ARHLAY  Lett. 
isOct.,  I  know  you  love  to  hear  particulars  of  all  out-of-the- 
way  persons.  1808  SCOTT  Autobiog.  in  Loejthart  i,  Surprise 
at  the  quantity  of  out-of-the-way  knowledge  which  I  dis- 
played. 1886  ).  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  (1889)  63  To  hit 
upon  an  especially  novel,  out-of-the-way  subject. 

3.  Departing  from  the  proper  path ;  devious. 

a  173*  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lai(.iSos)  n  There  is. .nothing 
more  apt  to  occasion  out-of-the-way  steps.  18*5  BROCKETT 
Jf.  C.  Glass.,  Out  o'  the  way,.,  way  ward. 

4.  Comb.,  as  out-of-the-way  tempered,  odd- 
tempered. 

1717  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Bold  Stroke/or  Wife  i.  i,  The  most 
whimsical,  out-of-the-way  tempered  man  I  ever  heard  of. 

Hence  Oxit-of-the- way-ness. 

1800  COLERIDGE  UnfuU.  Lett.,  to  J.  P.  Estlin  (1884)  81 
My  own  subtleties .. lead  me  into  strange.,  transient  oul-of- 
the-waynesses.  1887  RUSKIN  Pryterita  II.  ii.  61  My  father 
and  mother's  quiet  out-of-the-wayness  at  first  interested, 
soon  pleased,  and  at  last  won  them. 

t  Ou-t-of-ti-me,  adj.  phr.  Obs.  [See  OUT  OF 
III.]  Not  suitable  to  the  time,  unseasonable. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  257  b/2  We  wold  haue.  .drowned 
yow  by  cause  your  dissolute  &  oute  of  tyme  ianglyng. 

Out-old,  -open,  -oven :  see  OUT-. 

Outouth,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  OUTWITH. 

Out-o-ver,  outorrr,  out-ower,  prep,  and 
adv.  Now  only  Sc.  Forms :  4-6  out(e  ouer, 
etc.  (see  OUT  and  OVER)  ;  4  out-our,  owtour, 
4-6  outour,  5  cutter,  5-6  owttour,  ?8  out-oer, 
8-9  out-owre,  9  out  ower,  out-ower,  outower. 
[f.  OUT  adv.  +  Qvx&prep.  Cf.  ATOUB.] 

A.  prep.  1.  a.  Of  motion  or  direction :  orig. 
With  the  force  of  both  words ;  also  (more  weakly) 
Over,  across. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19720  (Edin.)  In  a  lepe  man  lete  him 
dune  out  ouir  [Cott.,  G6tt.  vte  ouer ;  Fair/,  out  ouer]  be 
wallis  of  be  tune.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  viu.  393  He  thoucht 
weill  that  he  vald  fair  Outour  the  month  [i.  e.  the  Grampians] 
vith  his  menje.  £147$  Babees  Bk.  148  Oute  ouere  youre 
dysshe  your  heede  yee  nat  hynge.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus 
n.  193  Furth  can  he  fair  Out  ouir  the  bent.  1785  BURNS 
Halloween  xxvi,  An  in'  the  pool  Out-owre  the  lugs  she 
plumpit.  <ii8io  TANNAHILL  My  Mary  Poems  127  Down 
frae  tne  bank  out-owre  the  lea. 
b.  Of  position :  Over,  above. 

13..  Cursor  M.  11489  Vte  ouer  bat  bus  ban  stode  be  stern. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  V.  ill  65  The  remanenl  of  the  roweris 
..With  annU  reddy  outour  thair  airis  fald.  1785  BURNS 
Death  ft  Dr.  Hornbook  iv.  The  rising  moon  began  to  glowr 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre.  1858  M.  PORTEOUS 
Souter  Johnny  n  To  crack  a  joke..  Out  owcr  a  gill. 

f2.  fig.  a.  Of  degree:  Over,  above;  in  a  position 
of  superiority  to ;  more  than ;  beyond.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19625  (Edin.)  It  es  to  be  oute  ouir  [Colt., 
GStt.  vte  ouer]  mijte  Ogain  bi  stranger  for  to  fijte.  1375 


OUT-PEEP. 

BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  489  Tharfor  had  he  outour  hit  pern 
renowne.    lij..  Earl  Rickar,fs  />,u., 
ttallads  (1892)  Vlll.  cclii.  B.  405/1  And  there  he  saw  that  lady 
gay,  The  flower  out-oer  them  a', 
t  b.  In  transgression  of.  Obs. 

13 . .  Cursor  M.  6526  (Cott.)  Vt  ouer  be  forbot  [G.  Again 
be  forbod}  sua  bai  dide. 

B.  adv.    Over ;  across ;  outside. 

13 ..  Cursor  M.  3930  He  lai  on  be  ta  side  o  Hum  Jordan, 
And  send  his  aght  vte-ouer  ilkan.  1765  BURNS  //alloweett 
xix.  He  ..  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle  Out-owre  that  night.  1818 
Kdin.  Mag.  Oct.  327  (Jam.)  To  stand  outtnrer,  to  stand 
completely  without  the  mclosure,  bouse,  etc. 

Outpace  (untp^V,  v.    [OUT-  14,  18.] 

fl.  intr.  To  pass  or  go  out.  Obs.  rare. 

157*  GASCOIGNB  Hearbes,  Voy.  Holland  Wks.  (1587)  167 
The  number  cannot  from  my  mind  outpace. 

2.  trans.  To  outwalk  or  outrun,  to  exceed  in 
speed  ;  to  outstrip  in  any  race  or  rivalry. 

1611  Panegyr.  Verses  in  Cffryat's  Crudities,  A  worke.. 
that  doth  all  other  workes  out-pace  A  furlong  at  the  least. 
1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  H'icland's  O£eron(i%i6)  I.  61  Yet  will  thy 
heart  at  times  thy  head  outpace.  1877  CLERY  Minor  Tactics 
ii.  37  The  enemy  followed  at  full  speed . .  but  were  outpaced. 

Out-pai-nt,  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
or  surpass  in  painting,  to  paint  more  or  better 
than.  (In  quot.  1 689  To  outdo  in  painting  oneself.) 

1689  SHADWEIX  Bury  F.  n.  Wks.  1720  IV.  146  You  and 
your  daughter  are  notorious  for  out-painting  all  the  Christian 
Jezebels  in  England.  18*6  SYD.  SMITH  II  ks.  (1859)  II.  97/1 
Mr.  Jackson  strives  to  out-paint  Sir  Thomas. 

Out-paragon,  -paramour:  see  OUT-  22. 

On  t-pa:rish.  [OUT-  i.l  a.  A  parish  lying 
outside  the  walls  or  municipal  boundaries  of  a  city 
or  town,  though  for  some  purpose  consideied  to 
belong  to  it.  b.  An  outlying  parish. 

1577-87  HOLINSHEO  Chron.  III.  1212/1  There  died  in  the 
citie  and  out  parishes  of  all  diseases  one  hundred  fiftie  and 
two.  1659  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  433  The  parish  o( 
Margarets,  Westminster,  and  other  the  out-parishes,  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex'and  Surrey,  within  the  weekly  Bills 
of  Mortality,  ijn  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884)  26  The  Infection 
keept..in  the  out-Parishes.  1894  C  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Eft. 
demies  Brit.  II.  85  The  Liberties  of  the  City  and  the  out- 
parishes  were  covered  with  aggregates  of  houses. 

Orrt-pa:rt.  Obs.  [Oui- 1 ,3.  Also  as  two  words: 
see  OUT  a.  and  PART  sb."\  An  outer,  outlying,  or 
exterior  part ;  esp.  in  //.,  The  parts  of  a  town  lying 
outside  its  walls  or  municipal  bounds;  suburbs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1757  On  a  out  part  the  Scouts 
set  in  that  tyd.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  525  The  Fell'ffs 
or  out -parts  of  a  wheele  that  compasse  in  the  whole.  1711 
DE  FOR  Plague  '1756)  56  Those  Parishes,  and  Places  as 
were  called  the  Hamlets,  and  Out-parts.  1780  Ann.  Reg. 
201  The  imposition  being  committed  in  the  outparts. 

[Outparter,  a  spurious  word,  originating  in  a 
mistake  for  OUTPUTTEB  (q.  v.),  which  has  been 
handed  down  in  editions  of  the  Statutes,  in  the  Law 
Dictionaries,  and  current  Dictionaries.] 

Outpass  (outpa-s),  v.    [Oui-  17,  18.] 

1.  traits.  To  pass  out  of  (bounds),  beyond  (a  limit). 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vil.  ccxxv.  252  The  water  of  Thamys 

.  .dyd  moch  harme  by  outpassynge  his  boundys  in  dyuerse 
places.  l«35  QUARLES  Embl.  iv.  l.  v,  Sometimes  my  trash 
disdaining  thoughts  out-pass  The  common  period  of  terrene 
conceit.  1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senault's  Man  bee.  Guilty 
366  Not  to  out-passe  it's  bounds. 

2.  fig.  To  surpass,  go  beyond  (in  any  quality). 
1594  CAREW  Huaril's  Exam.  Wits  xii.  (1506)  183  So  great 

was  the  knowledge  and  wisedome  which  Salomon  receiued 
of  God,  that  he  out  passed  al  the  Ancients.  1796  KIRWAN 
Eleni.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  8  Germany,  in  every  instance, 
out-passed  even  its  former  exertions.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  I.  vi.  L  149  That  the  poorest  beggar  may  outpass  in 
wisdom  and  in  blessedness  all  the  Popes  of  Christendom. 

t  On  t-pa:ssage.  Obs.  [OUT-  7.]  Passage 
out,  the  action  of  passing  out ;  way  out. 

1398  TREVISA  Borth.  De  P.  R.  xix,  Ixxv.  (1495)  905  Chese 
eten  after  meete .  .shoueth  it  to  the  place  of  outpassage.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Lay  v.  (1822)  450  Thay  war  sa  inclusil . .  thai 
thay  micht  gelt  na  putepassage.  1536  —  Cron.  Scot.  ( 1 82 1 )  1 1 . 
243  And  stoppit  bailh  the  entres  and  outpassage  of  this  gait 

t  Ou  tpa  ssing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.    [Our-  9.] 

L  The  action  of  passing  out  or  away. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Jtxxlij.  28,  I  sayd  in  outpassynge 
of  mythoght.  1496  Sc.  Acts  jfas.  /K(i8i4)  II.  238/2  Ancnt 
the  inbringing  of  bulyeoune,..and  of  the  outpasslng  thairof 
of  the  Realme.  1609  SKENE  Kef.  Maj.  52  b  (Stat.  Robl.  Ill, 
c.  2  S  5',  Before  the  ischew  or  outpassing  of  the  jeare  and  day. 

2.  Evacuation,  excretion. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Cm.  Lordsh.  67  In  outpassyogc 
or  wythholdynge  of  be  wombe. 

Out- passion  to  Out-patience :  see  ODT-. 

On-t-pa:tient.  [Oui-  a.]  A  patient  who 
receives  treatment  at  a  hospital  without  being  an 
inmate ;  opposed  to  in-patient :  see  IN  ado.  i  *  a. 

1715  NELSON  Addr.  Pen.  Qual.  208  Above  a  hundred 
Persons  under  Cure,  besides  the  Out-Patienls,  who  are 
provided  with  Physick.  1800  Med.  7ml.  III.  488  Out- 
patients continue  to  be  received  every  Sunday  and  Wednes- 
day morning,  attrib.  1879  St.  George's  Host.  Krf.  IX.  |9 
A  fortnight's.,  out-patient  treatment.  1880  Hi  »LE  _^ff*t 
Ailm.  23  In  the  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital. 

Out-pay  to  Out-p«al :  see  OUT-. 

Out-pee'p,  •».  poet.      [Our-    14.]      tntr.    I 
peep  out.     So  On't-pee  pla*  *'*/•  **• 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  M.  iii,  Vet  none  of  vs  dares  at  the 
gatWout'peepe.     l8.«  KtATS  EnJym.  ,.  *ft  Being  h,.! 
lauch  at  their  out-peeping.     i»»7  H 
Or  ?*arU  outpeeping  from  tbe,r  silvery  &>$*• 


OTJTPEER 

Outpee'r,  v.  [OuT-i8b.]  trans.  To  outmate, 
outrival,  excel. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  HI.  vi.  86  Great  men  That  had  a  Court 
no  bigger  than  this  Caue, .  .Could  not  out-peere  these  twaine. 
1838  CHALMERS  Wks.  XIII.  260  The  man  outpeers  his  com- 
panions in  intellectual  wealth. 

t  Ou-t-pe:nny.  Obs.  [Oui-  6.]  A  payment 
on  going  out  of  a  tenancy.  Cf.  IN-PENNY. 

?I3-.  [see  IN-PENNY], 

Ou"t-pe:nsion,  sb.  [OuT-  2.]  A  pension 
given  without  the  condition  of  residence  in  a  charit- 
able institution.  So  Ou't-pe:nsion  v.  trans.,  to 
grant  an  out-pension  to,  to  pension  out. 

1711  Offic.  Notice  21  May  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4850/3  The 
Out-Pension  of  the  said  Hospital.  1766  CARLISLE  in  1'liil. 
Trans.  LVI.  135  He  was  admitted  to  the  out-pension  of 
Chelsea  hospital.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Dec.  3/1  Eight  of 
those  appointed  to  the  Almshouses  have  asked  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  out-pension  list.  1893  Daily  News  25  Nov.  3/3 
The  old  residents  are  to  be  turned  adrift  and  out-pensioned. 

Ou-t-pe:nsioner.  [OUT-  2.]  A  non-resident 
pensioner ;  opposed  to  in-pensioner. 

1706  Land.  Can.  No.  4228/3  Arrears  due  to  the  Out- 
Pensioners,  .belonging  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  1748  Anson's 
I'oy.  i.  i.  6  The  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  college.. consist 
of  soldiers,  who  from  their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities, 
are  incapable  of  serving  in  marching  regiments.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  307  It  was  no  part  of  the  plan 
that  there  should  be  outpensioners. 

Out-pepple,  v. :  see  OUT-  26. 

Ovrt-pi:cket.  [OUT-  i.]  A  picket  posted  at 
a  distance  out  or  in  advance  ;  an  outpost. 

1832  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  III.  430  Marmont  him- 
self., surprised  and  captured  the  out  picquet  of  the  p.arty. 
1859  MOWBRAY  THOMSON  Story  Cawnpore  iv.  68  But  if  the 
intrenched  position  was  one  of  peril,  that  of  the  outpicket 
in  barrack  No.  4  was  even  more  so. 

Out-pipe  to  Out-pity :  see  ODT-. 

t  Out-pi'tch,  v.  Obs.  [Oui-  21  +  PITCH  sb., 
highest  point  of  flight,  etc.]  trans.  To  rise  to  a 
higher  pitch  than,  exceed  in  pitch ;  to  go  beyond. 

1617  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  163  Anna  the  Prophetesse 
mentioned  by  S.  Luke  seemes  to  have  out  pitched  an 
hundred  [years].  1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  11.  57  Who  had 
such  an  influence  upon  him  in  his  minoritie,  that  she  out- 
pitched  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleance.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man 
of  Sin  in.  Hi.  97  So  large  and  fair  a  mark,  as  hath  not  been 
outpitch'd . .  by  any  one  upon  the  spot. 

I  Otrt-pla:ce.  Obs.  [Oui- i.]  An  out-lying, 
out-of-the-way  place. 

1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Outplace,  a  corner  out  of  the  way, 
destour.  1555  EDEN  Decades  336  In  the  hyghe  mountaynes 
or  other  superficiall  owt  places.  1690  Andros  Tracts  II.  50 
Some  out-places  began  to  Fortify  and  Garrison  their  houses. 

Out-pla'n,  v.  [OuT-  18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  planning ;  to  outmatch  by  more  skilful  planning. 

1797  T.  PARK  Stun.  82  He  out-plans  me  hollow.  185*  M. 
ARNOLD  Tristram  fy  Iseult  i.  166  Tristram !— sweet  love  !— 
we  are  betray'd — out-plann'd. 

Otrtplay,  sb.    [OUT-  7, 4.] 

1.  Display,  manifestation. 

1872  H.  W.  BEECHER  Led.  Preach,  v.  97  Fervency,  which 
is  only  another  term  for  emotional  outplay. 

2.  Cricket.  That  part  of  the  game  played  by  the 
side  that  is  '  out '. 

1884  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  i  They  were  handicapped 
in  their  out-play  by  the  absence  of  their  best  bowler. 

Outplay,  v.  [Oui-  18.]  trans.  To  beat  or 
surpass  in  playing,  to  play  better  than. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  \.  xxxvi,  If  I  Deign  to  outplay 
him  in  his  own  sly  part.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Dec.  10/1 
Australian  athletes,  who  have  shown  that  they  can  out-run, 
out-row,  out-shoot,  or  out-play  the  athletes  of  other  lands. 

Out-please  to  Out- plod :  see  OUT-. 

Out-plo't,  v.  [OUT-  1 8.]  trans.  To  ontdo 
in  plotting ;  to  outmanoeuvre. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  29  (1713)  I.  187 
He  has  the  Head  of  a  Jesuit,  and  shall  out-wit,  out-plot, 
out-swear,  .the  whole  Society.  1854  CDL. WISEMAN  Faoiola 
335  You  have  out-plotted  me,  and  you  pity  me ! 

Outpoint, v.    [OUT- 15,  1 8.] 

•(•1.  Irons.  To  point  out,  indicate,  (poetic.')   Obs. 

1595  R.  BARNFIELD  Cynthia  ii.  (Arb.)  47  In  yonder  Wood. 
(Which  with  her  finger  shee  Out-poynting) . .  Yuanished  into 
some  other  place. 

2.  Yachting.  To  outdo  in  pointing ;  to  sail  closer 
to  the  wind  than. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  445/2  The  smaller,  .boat  out- 
pointed and  outsailed,  .her.  .competitor.  1890  Daily  News 
4  Oct.  3/3  Columbia  appeared  to  be  out-pointing  Shamrock, 
but  the  boats  were  not  very  far  apart. 

f  Outpointed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [Oui-  T.I.]  Pro- 
truded. 

1.575  BANISTER  Chyrnrg.  i.  (1585)  15  The  place.. which 
being  most  outpointed,  is  soft  and  easily  pressed  in  with 
the  finger. 

Outpoi'se,  v.  [Our-  i8b.]  trans.  To  out- 
weigh, to  overbalance.  Hence  Outporsing  ///.  a. 

1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  268  The  meanest  of  which., 
may  alone  outpoise  them  all.  1651  HOWELL  Venice  199  His 
outpoising  power  keeps  the  inferior  Princes  in  peace.  1656 
JEANES  Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  8  Love  of  an  immortall  soule,  that 
in  worth  out-poyseth  the  whole  world.  1886  SWINBURNE 
Misc.  150-1  A  leaf  of  the  Georgics  would  outpoise  in  value 
the  whole  of  the  '  Excursion  '. 

Out-poison  to  Out-porch :  see  OUT-. 
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or  town ;  in  England,  a  term  including  all  ports 
other  than  that  of  London. 

1642  Ordin,  PetrL  cone.  Tonnage  $•  Poundage  13  As  well 
of  the  City  of  London  as  the  Out-ports.  1719  W.  WOOD 
Surv.  Trade  295  By  these  Companies  being  established  at 
London,  the  City  of  Bristol  and  other  the  Out  Ports,  are 
excluded  from  any  Advantages  by  them.  1722  DE  FOE 
Plague  (1756)  250  While  the  Plague  continued  so  violent  in 
London,  the  Out-ports,  as  they  are  call'd,  enjoyed  a  very 
great  Trade.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  16  Oct.  5/3  Reprehensible 
practices  employed  both  in  London  and  in  the  outports. 

attrib.  1707  Chamberlayne"s  St.  Gt.  Brit,,  List  Govt. 
Officers  498  Four  Examiners  of  the  Out-Port  Books.  1731 
Genii.  Mag.  I.  84  Alexander  Gould,  Esq... made  inspector 
of  the  out-port  collectors  accounts. 

2.  A  port  of  embarkation  or  exportation. 

ci7^o  B.  RUSH  £ss.,  Progr.  Popul.  Penn.  (1802)  225  Our 
state  is  the  great  outport  of  the  United  States  for  Europeans. 
1870  YEATS  Nat,  Hist.  Comvi.  8p  Corn  being  a  long  time  in 
reaching  its  outport.  187*  Daily  News  20  Jan.,  Liverpool 
is  the  great  outport  of  England — the  place  where  people  go 
who  are  about  to  leave  the  country. 

t  Outport  2.  Obs.  [Cf.  OUT-  25.]  Conveyance 
outward ;  exportation. 

a  1603  Let.  to  Jos.  K/in  Robertson  Hist,  Scot.  vm.Wks. 
1826  II.  188  That  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  admit 
free  outport  of  the  native  commodities  of  this  kingdom. 

Outpost  (airtp0ust),  sb.  [Our-  i.]  A  post  at 
a  distance  from  the  body  of  an  army;  a  detach- 
ment placed  at  a  distance  from  a  force,  when  halted, 
as  a  guard  against  surprise. 

1757  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  478  The  uncertain 
anddifficultcpmrnimication  with  the  out-posts.  1779  FORREST 
I'oy.  N.  Guinea  33  Sometimes  a  serjeant  at  an  out-post., 
sends  an  account  of  his  having  discovered  on  a  certain  spot, 
a  parcel  of  spice  trees.  1803  LAKE  in  Owen  Mrq.  Wellesley's 
Desp.  (1878)  394  When  we  had  encamped,  .our  outposts 
were  attacked  by  a  body  of  the  enemy.  1844  Regul,  fy  Ord. 
Army  272  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Followers  of  the  Camp, 
are  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  suffered  to  pass  the  Out-Posts, 
unless  they  are  on  duty,  or  present  a  regular  permit.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  xiii.  III.  375  The  outposts  of  the 
Cameronians  were  speedily  driven  in. 

b.  transf,  and  Jig.  1813  EUSTACE  Italy  (1815)  I.  i.  74 
Saltzburg,asubalpinecity, .  .maybe  considered.. as  forming 
one  of  the  outposts  of  Italy.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  fy  Pal.  i. 
(1858)  9  A  lower  line  of1  hills,  which  form  as  it  were  the  out- 
posts of  the  Sinaitic  range  itself. 

C.  attrib.  1825  MOORE  Fables  80  The  sun,  who  now  began 
To  call  in  all  his  out-post  rays.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India 
394  [He]  was  tried  for  being  drunk  whilst  on  out-post  duty. 

Hence  Outpost  v.  trans.,  to  place  as  an  outpost. 

1864  MASSON  in  Reader  13  Aug.,  The  thoughts  that 
habitually  come  and  go  in  the  mind  so  privileged  and  out- 
posted  to  meditate  and  to  sing! 

Outpour  (au*tpoe.i),  sb.  [OUT-  7.]  The  act  of 
pouring  out ;  that  which  pours  out,  an  overflow. 

1864 Reader  24  Dec.  793/2  On  the  hypotheses .  .that  the  Luta 
Nzige  contributes  the  outpour  of  the  distant  Tanganyika. 
1895  F.  HARRISON  in  Forum  Jan.  550  None  but  the  very 
greatest  can  maintain  for  long  one  incessant  outpour  of 
drollery.  1897  Daily  Neius  4  Sept.  2/2  The  outpour  streams 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  in  a  number  of  beautiful  falls. 

Outpour  (autp6«»u)(  v.    [OUT-  15,  14.] 

1.  trans.  To  pour  out,  send  forth  in  or  as  in  a 
stream.  (Chiefly  poetic.) 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  HI.  311  He  look't  and  saw  what  numbers 


[Our- i,  6.] 
1.  A  port  outside  some  defined  place,  as  a  city 


Poems  40  Only  in  the  month  of  blossoms  Nightingales  out- 
pour their  song. 

2.  intr.  To  flow  out  in  or  as  in  a  stream. 

1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  Tannhanser  76  She  was  not  of  those 
whose  sternest  sorrow  Outpours  in  plaints. 

Ou'tpoured,  ppl.  a.  [OFT-  n.]  Poured  out. 
So  Outponrer,  one  who  pours  out;  Ou  tpouring 
///.  a.j  pouring  out,  rushing  out  in  a  stream. 

1884  BROWNING  FerishtaJt^  Shah  Abbas  113  Had  '"out- 
poured life  of  mine  sufficed  To  bring  him  back.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der,  Ixix,  What  *outpourer  of  his  own  affairs. 
1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  via.  199  She  is  by 
nature  of  the  most  boisterous  spirits,  irrepressible,  *outpour- 
ing.  1893  J.  W.  POWELL  in  Physiogr.  Processes  1. 4  Modified . . 
by  the  great  gulfs  and  the  outpouring  rivers  from  the  land. 

Ou*tpou:ring,  vbl.sb.    [OUT-  9.] 

1.  The  action  of  pouring  out. 

1757  J.  EDWARDS  Orig.  Sin  i.  ix.  (1837)  88  A  glorious  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God.  IST^FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883) 
539  The  toil  of  his  hands  in  no  way  impeded  the  outpouring 
of  his  soul. 

2.  That  which  is  poured  out;   an  effusion;   an 
impetuous  or  passionate  utterance.     Chiefly  in  fl. 

1817  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  !•  33^  His  passionate  outoourings 
would  be  more  effective  were  they  briefer.  1870  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  I,  iv.  184  Among  the  most  ridiculous 
outpourings  of  his  lying  vanity. 

t  Outpower,  v.  Obs.  [OUT-  21.]  trans.  To 
exceed  in  power,  to  overpower. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  i.  169  Out-powr'd,  out- 
worded,  shee's  at  last  o'rborne.  1655  FULLER  C/i.  Hist.  n. 
iii.  §  41  In  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  there  was  generally  one  who 
out-powered  all  the  rest.  1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixxxiv.  II. 
97  Myriads  of  men.. out-powering  [some  later  edd.  over- 
powering] by  numbers  all  opposition. 

Out-practise,  -praise,  etc.  :  see  OUT-. 

Outpray,  v.     [OUT-  18,  i8c.] 

L  trans.  To  outdo  in  praying,  excel  in  prayer. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  iii.  100  Our  prayers  do  out-pray 
his.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mir  at.  cclxi,  He..Outweeps  an 
hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess,  Ser.  n. 
iv.  (1876)  105  He  will  outpray  saints  in  chapel,  outgeneral 
veterans  in  the  field. 


OUTPUT. 

2.  To  overcome  by  prayer,  pray  (something) 
to  an  end  or  out  of  existence. 

a  1853  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  Iv.  (1863)  415  Outpray,— 
outpreach, — outlive  the  calumny. 

Outpreaxh,  v.    [OUT-  18,  i8c.] 

1.  trans.  To  outdo,  surpass,  or  excel  in  preaching; 
to  preach  more  or  better  than. 

1643  HAMMOND  Serin,  yohn  xviii.  40  Wks.  1683  IV.  517  Able 
to  outpreach  ali  the  Orators  you  ever  heard  from  the  Pulpit. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  2325  Till  then,  be  This  an  Emblem  of 
my  Grave :  Let  it  out-preach  the  Preacher.  1854  S.  WILBER- 
FORCE  ill  R.  I.  Wilberforce  Life  (1881)  II.  vi.  249  Dissenters 
outpreach  them. 

2.  To  preach  to  an  end,  preach  out  of  existence. 
1826  MILMAN  A.  Boleyn  (1827)  156  Think  you  your  crimes 

and  murders  . .  Will  not  out-preach  you  from  the  face  of 
earth  ?    a  1853  [see  OUTPRAY  ».  2! 

Out-preen  to  Out-privilege :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ont-pri'ze,  v.  Obs.  [Our-  18,  i8b.]  trans. 
To  exceed  in  value ;  to  surpass  in  one's  estimation. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  iv.  88  She's  out.priz'd  by  a  trifle. 
«l6S7  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  61,  I  neVer  had  recreation 
nor  business  that  out-prised  the  pleasant  care  I  alwayes 
took  to  keep  our  Quills  in  play.  aiSji  JOANNA  BAILLIE 
lOgilvie)  In  truth  thy  oflf'ring  far  outpnzes  all. 

Out-procrastine,  -prodigy,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

t  Outpro'ffer,  v.  Obs.  [Ot)T-i8.]  trans.  To 
proffer  or  offer  more  than,  to  outbid. 

1494  FABYAN  Chrott.  vn.  ccxxv.  253  The  kynge  called  before 
hym  the  . ii.  munkis  seuerally,  £  eyther  out  proferyd  other; 
.  .Than  the  kynge,  called  [the  third]  and  asked  if  he  wolde 
geue  any  more  than  his  bretherne  had  offered  to  be  abbot. 

Out-pro'mise,  v.  [Oui- 18,17.]  trans.  To 
exceed  or  outdo  in  promising,  refl.  To  promise 
more  than  one  can  do. 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PL  Deafer  \.  i,  Thou  mayst  easily  come 
to . .  out-promise  a  Lover.  1681  J.  FLAVEL  Right.  Mans  Ref. 
207  God  never  out.promised  himself.  1693  Stirmcltt  per- 
formed  by  Money  Ep.  Ded.,  Out-lye  a  News-writer,  out- 
promise  a  Cit. 

Out- prosper  to  Out-pry :  see  OUT-. 

t  Outpu-blish,  v.  Obs.  (New  £«£•/.)=  OUT- 
ASK  v.  i. 

1719  S.  SEWALL  Diary  26  Oct.  (1882)  III.  232,  I . .  could 
not  be  Married  sooner,  because  I  was  Out-published  on  the 
Thanks-giving-Day,  and  not  before.  1727  Canton  (Mass.) 
Rec.  (1896)  22  The  Names  . .  haue  ben  out  published  as  the 
Law  directs,  By  me  Joseph  Tucker  town  Clerk. 

Out-pupil,  -purple,  -purse :  see  OUT-. 

Outpush  (cm-tpuf),  sb.  [OUT-  7.]  Outward 
push  ;  impetus  directed  outwardly. 

1885  Hotnilet.  Rev.  Aug.  98  Society ..  will  feel  the  out- 
push  and  the  uplift. 

Out-pu-sh,  v.  nonce-ivd.  [Out-  17.]  trans. 
To  exceed  or  go  beyond  in  pushing. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxi,  A  flushed  page  ..^seemed  to 
have  in  part  out-grown  and  in  part  out-pushed  his  strength. 

Ou'tpu:shing,  ///.  a.  [OUT-  io.j  Pushing 
out,  enterprising. 

1894  Chicago  Advance  2  Aug.,  Some  outpushing  Chinese 
and  still  more  enterprising  Japanese. 

Output  (au-tput),  sb.    [OUT-  7.] 

The  act  or  fact  of  putting  or  turning  out ;  pro- 
duction ;  the  quantity  or  amount  produced ;  the 
product  of  any  industry  or  exertion,  viewed  quanti- 
tatively ;  the  result  given  to  the  world.  (Orig.  a 
technical  or  local  term  of  iron-works,  coal-mines, 
etc. ;  app.  not  in  general  Diet,  till  after  1880.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Out-put,  a  term  in  the  iron 
trade  for  the  make  of  metal  or  annual  quantity  made.  1871 
Daily  News  i  Aug.,  The  output  in  that  district  [the  steam 
coal  field  of  Northumberland]  would  not  exceed  five  million 
tons  per  annum.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining 
285  The  copper  out-put  remains  substantially  as  it  was  last 
year.  1879  DOWDEN  Soiithey  vii.  194  It  is  the  out-put  of  a 
large  and  vigorous  mind.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  xiii.  215 
If  this  were  the  average  output  of  a  popular  book,  the  in- 
ference would  be  that  Paradise  Lost  was  not  such  a  book. 
1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  285  Such  an  income  as 
a  clerk  will  earn  with  a  tenth . .  of  your  nervous  output. 

b.  Physiol.  Applied  to  the  waste  material  expelled 
from  the  body  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  as 
opposed  to  the  income  or  material  taken  into  the 
bodily  system.  (The  undigested  matter  or  faeces 
are  not  included  on  either  side.) 

1883  M.  FOSTER  Physiol.  (1889)  n.  v.  §  521  The  output 
[edd.  1877-79  outcome]  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  (i) 
the  respiratory  products  of  the  lungs,  skin,  and  alimentary 
canal,  ..(2)  of  perspiration,  consisting  chiefly  of  water  and 
salts,  .and  (3)  of  the  urine. 

Outptrt,  v.    [Oui- 15.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  put  out,  expel,  eject,  dismiss.  Obs. 
(In  ME.  chiefly  two  words,  esp.  in  pa.  pple.) 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  v.  n  Out  put  bam  bare  bai  sal  be, 
Laverd,  for  bai  taried  be.  a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  xxxv[i). 
13  Output  pai  ere  of  paradise.  CIJSO  Winchester  Usages 
in  Eng.  Gilds  362  Be  be  askere  out  putte  for  euere.  1563 
AlierS.  Ref.  XXV.  (Jam.), To  imputand  outpute  the  tenentis, 
1597  SKENE  De  I'erb.  Sign.  s. v.  Bai 'Hints,  Chalmerlanes  in. 
put  and  out-put  be  the  Comptroller,  a  1670  SPAI.DING  Tronb. 
Cfins.  7(1829)  II.  30  Thay  first  mell  with  the  five  cinque 
portis,  inputtis  and  outputtis  governouris  at  their  plesour. 
t  b.  To  put  forth,  put  outside.  Obs. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  viii.  §  2  Outputting  their  neigh- 
bour's goods  for  him  to  drive,  or  harbouring  such  as  they 
could  not  but  know  to  be  boot-bailers. 

1 2.  To  utter,  issue  (false  coin) :  see  OUTPUTTEB 
2,  OUTPUTTING  2.  Sc.  Obs. 


OUTPUTTER. 

1576  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  7W«&  (1833)  I.  n.  64  Penneis,  falslie 
i  innjeit  and  stampit  i  quhilkis  wer  output  be  him. 

13.  To  provide  (soldiers).  Obs. 

1640  [<ee  OUTPUTTEU  3). 

4.  (output)  [f.  OUTPUT  sb.]  To  put  out,  turn  out, 
produce. 

1858  C,ffllt>sht  I.  352  It  was  their  business  to  output  coal 
and  not  stone.  1886  I'all  Hall  G.  18  Feb.  1/1  The  great 
\\atcrpower  of  the  Mississippi  at  Minneapolis  enables  the 
millers  there  to  output  some  1,200  tons  of  flour  per  day. 

tOtt'tpu:tterl.  Obs.  {Oi'T-  8.]  One  who  puts 
out. 

1.  One  who  puts  or  pushes  out. 

Outpullcr  and  mtcftitttr  are  here  applied  to  the  same 
person.  Either  of  these  may  be  a  misprint  for  the  other,  or 
the  words  may  be  used  as  synonyms:  cf.^  PELT,  PULT,  PUT 
vf>s.  The  passage  (which,  as  printed,  is  incoherent  and 
corrupt)  purports  to  be  from  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  in  which 
outpiilter  may  have  been  the  orig.  word.  The  precise  sense 
is  not  determmable. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  CCXL  nuj,  The  bere  sholdc  flee 
with  a  swan.-thurgh  an  vnkynde  outpulter  and  that  the 
swan  than  sholde  be  slayne  with  sorwe  at  Burbrugge.  Ibid. 
n  iij  b,  Sir  Andrewe  of  Herkela  that  is  called  the  vnkynde 
outeputter. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  circulates  false  coin.  Sc. 
1574  Sc.  Acts  Jos,  VI  (1814)  93/1  The  personis  . .  salbe 

persewit  and  pomssit  as  wilfull  outputtaris  and  changearis 
of  fals  and  corrupt  money. 

3.  One  who  was  bound  or  engaged  to  provide 
and  fit  out  men  for  military  service. 

1640  in  Spalding  Trout.  C/ias.  I  (1850)  I.  359  If  it  sail  cum 
to  the  knouled.^e  of  any  persone  who  hath  or  sail  happin  to 
out  reache  soldiouris,  horss  or  foot, . .  that  these  put  reachit 
by  them  are  disbandit  and  fled  fra  there  culloris,  the  said 
out  putteris  of  thame  salbe  oblegit  to  serche,  seik,  and  apre- 
hend  the  saidis  fugitiues.  Ibid.,  Vtherwaies.  .the  saidis  out 
putteris  salbe  oblegit  to  mak  wp  there  number  be  out  putting 
of  men  in  there  places,  sutficientlie  providit  in  armes  and 
vther  necessareis  vpone  the  saidis  out  reacheris  there  owne 
expenssis.  165*  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  251  A  country 
gentleman,  out-putter  of  foot  or  horse. 

4.  An  instigator. 

1639  GORDON  Hist.  Earls  Sutherland  (i%i$  317  Sir  Robert 
Gordon . .  wes  blamed  by  the  Earle  of  Catteynes  for  this  acci- 
dentall  slaughter,  as  ane  outputter  of  the  rest  to  that  effect. 

5.  A  term  applied  to  certain  maintainers   and 
abettors  of  thieves  or  freebooters. 

In  9  Hen.  V,  it  appears  from  the  context  to  be  applied  to 
persons  in  Redesdale  who  maintained  and  fitted  out  thieves 
for  depredations  in  the  adjacent  counties:  cf.  senses  3  and  4. 
Bp.  Jackson  seems  to  have  understood  and  used  it  of  persons 
who  put  out  their  neighbours'  cattle  or  goods  into  places 
handy  for  thieves  with  whom  they  were  in  league :  cf.  OUT- 
PUT v.  \  b,  quot.  1615.  But  the  out-putters  of  1421  were  not 
the  neighbours  of  the  persons  robbed,  but  felons  living 
beside  the  thieves  in  Tynedale  and  Redesdale. 

14x1  Supplic.  Commons  Northitmbld.,CitHibld.,tf  Westmld. 
in  Rolls  of  Parlt.  g  Hen.  V.  143/1  Graund  panic  des 
ditz  suppliant*  sont  destruitz  par  plusurs  larons  &  felons 
appellez  In-takers  &  Out-putters,  demurantz  deins  les  Fran* 
chises  de  Tyndalej  Rydesdale,  &  Hexhamshire.  . .  Qar  le 
greindre  nombre  qi  inhabitent  deins  les  ditz  Franchises,  ou 
sont  tiels  malfesours,  ou  mainteinours  d'eulx  en  lour  mau- 
veiste.  —  Act  g  Hen.  K,  c.  7  Diverses  persones  larons  et 
felons  appellez  Intakers  &  Outputters  demourantz  deinz  la 
franchise  de  Ridesdale,  en  quele  franchise  le  brief  du  Roy 
ne  court  mye.  [i.e.  divers  persons,  thieves,  and  felons  called 
Intakers  and  Outputters,  dwelling  within  the  Liberty  of 
Redesdale,  in  which  Liberty  the  King's  writ  does  not  run.] 
a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  xi.  xf.  §  8  He  is  a  more  cunning  thief 
which  can  steal  without  an  outputter  or  receiver,  than  he 
which  always  is  enforced  to  use  the  help  of  one  or  other. 
i<<o4  SPELMAN  Gloss,  s.v.  Intakers,  Quos  Outparters  vocant 
. .  recentius  Outfitters  nuncupati. 

-\'<>/V.  Rastell  s  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Statutes  (ed.  1543)  reads 
in  the  Act  of  1421  'felons  called  yntakers  and  outparters', 
an  obvious  misprint,  which  was  however  repeated  in  all 
editions  previous  to  that  of  Ruffhead  in  1763  (which  retains 
'outparters'  in  the  text  with  'outputters'  in  the  margin). 
Hence  '  outparter '  was  accepted  as  a  genuine  word  by 
Cowcll,  who  in  his  Interpreter  further  identified  the  '  out- 
parter' with  the  thief,  with  which  erroneous  explanation 
the  bogus  word  has  duly  reappeared  in  the  Law  Dictionaries 
down  to  Wharton,  as  well  as  in  Phillips,  Kersey,  Bailey,  Ash, 
Crabbe,  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Diet.,  Century  Diet.,  and  Funk's 
Standard  Diet.;  it  was  eschewed  by  Johnson  and  Webster. 
As  if  one  error  were  not  enough,  Wharton  has  also  Oittputer, 
with  an  explanation  founded  upon  the  latter  part  of  Cowell's 
article,  but  making_  'man  or  house1  into  'manor-house  '(1). 
This  last  blunder  is  taken  over  from  Wharton  by  Ca^ell's 
Eacycl.  Diet.,  Ogilvie,  and  Century  Diet,  (all  professing  to 
take  it  from  Cowell).  In  Hodgson,  Hist.  Northumbld.  pt.  II. 
1.  60,  the  'outparters'  of  1543  appear  in  a  new  guise  as 
'outpartners',  erroneously  said  to  be  used  in  the  Suppli- 
cation of  1421,  which  has  Out-putters. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Outeparters,  anno  Q.  H.  5.  ca.  8, 
seemeth  to  be  a  kind  of  theeues  in  Ridesdall,  that  ride 
abroad  at  their  best  advantage,  to  fetch  in  such  catell  or 
other  things,  as  they  could  light  on  without  that  liberty : 
some  are  of  opinion  that  those  which  in  the  forenamed 
statute  are  termed  out-parters,  are  at  this  day  called  out- 
putters,  and  are  such  as  set  matches  for  the  robbing  of  any 
man  or  house :  as  by  discovering  which  way  he  ndeth  or 
goeth,  or  where  the  house  is  weakest  and  fittest  to  be  entred. 
See  Intakers.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Outparters,  a  sort  of  theeves 
about  Ridesdale,  that  ride  about  to  fetch  in  such  cattel  or 
other  things  as  they  can  light  on ;  \ed.  1706  adds ,  and  make 
Matches  for  the  robbing  of  Men  and  Houses].  1893  CRABB 
Technol.  Diet.,  Ont-parters  (Law),  a  sort  of  freebooters  in 
Scotland,  who  used  to  ride  out  and  seize  whatever  they 
could  which  came  in  their  way.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex., 
Outparters,  stealers  of  cattle.  Ibid.,  Outfitters,  such  as 
set  watches  for  the  robbing  any  manor-house.  1881-90 
Ogilvic's  Imperial,  &  Century  Diet.,  Out-farter.  In  old 
la'.v,  a  cattle-stealer.  Out-putter.  In  old  law,  One  who  set 
watches  for  the  robbing  of  any  manor-house.  Coivell. 
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Ou-tputter2.  [f.  OrTPUT  st>.,  or  v.  4.]  One 
who  turns  out  some  industrial  product ;  a  producer. 

Mod.  Nc-.vspr.  The  increased  proportion  of  wages  to  out- 
put is  being  met  by  a  reduction  in  the  necessary  number  of 
outputters. 

Ou-tptrtting,  -M.  sb.    [OUT-  9.] 

1.  The  action  of  putting  out:  a.  Expulsion,  ejec- 
tion ;  evacuation;  b.  A  putt  ing  forth,  holding  out, 
stretching  forth. 

1387  TRKVISA  IligrJtH  (Rolls)  VIII.  95  pe  wrong  of  her 
violent  out  puttynge  (L.  violentae  expulsionit  iniuriam\ 
1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxxxv.  (1495)  726  vYyne  ex- 
cytyth  the  vertue  of  outputtynge.  1435  MISYN  fire  of 
Lore  93  Releve  of  greif  &  out-puttynge  of  wardly  hcvynes. 
1494  Ada  Audit.  (1839)  '94  1"  Pe  eiectioune  &  outputting 
of  Johnne  guthre..out  of  pe  tak  &  mating  of  be  landis  of 
pelppwokis.  1883  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  II.  156  The  out- 
putting  of  a  hand  should  be  the  finding  of  an  altar.  1888  Chi- 
cago Advance  g  Feb.  90  The  outputtings  of  his  infinite  love. 

f2.  The  uttering  or  issuing  of  (false)  coin.  Sc:  Obs. 

1576  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  d&$$  I.  n.  65  Acquit  him  of 
all  outputting  of  onye  vther  fals  hardheidis.  1581  Sc. 
Acts  Jits,  yf  (1814)  206/1  Forgeing.  .of  our  souerane  lordis 
money..  And  for  his  treasonable  outputting  thairof  Amongis 
our  souerane  lordis  liegrs. 

t  3.  The  furnishing  or  equipping  of  men.  Sc. 

1640  [see  OUTPUTTER  3].  1640-1  Kirkcvdbr.  War-Comtn. 
Min.-bk,  (1855)  37  To  compeir  befoire  the  Committie  of 
£staites..to  answer  for  thair  neglect  for  not  out-putting  of 
the  troupe  and  baggage  horss  ilk  ane  of  thame  for  thair 
awn  pairtes. 

OTrt-<jua:rter.    [Our-  i,  3.] 

1.  Milit.  usually  in//.  A  station  or  quarter  (cf. 
QUAIITEB  sb.  15)  away  from  the  head-quarters  of 
a  regiment  (see  qnot.  1876). 

i6gi  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  Ret.  Prayer  Wks.  1831  I.  88 
[He]  that.,  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a.  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.  a  1671  LD. 
FAIRFAX  Mem.  (1699)  66  Sir  John  Henderson  ..  gave  the 
allarm  to  sorrtfe  of  our  out-quarters.  1844  Reeul.  $  Orel. 
Army  301  Opposite  to  the  name  of  each  Officer,  who  is 
employed  at  any  out-quarter  of  the  Regiment,  the  Station 
at  which  he  is  detached  is  to  be  stated.  1876  Vovu:  & 
STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet,  320/2  Small  bodies  of  troops,  when 
detached  away  from  head-quarters  of  their  regiment,  are 
said  to  be  at  out  quarters. 

2.  The  outer  quarter  of  a,  horse's  hoof;    cf. 
QCABTER  sb.  to. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Cut,  Unshoe  the  Horse, 
and  pare  his  Out-quarters,  as  before,  if  he  Cuts  behind. 

t  Out-que-nch,  v.  Obs.  [Our-  15.]  trans. 
To  put  out,  extinguish.  (Properly  two  words.) 
Hence  t  Out-qne'noher,  an  extinguisher. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xi.  v.  42  Observand  weyll  the  gledis 
half  owt  quent.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  xi.  16  The  candle- 
light Out  quenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight. 
1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xxv.  38  Snoffers  and  out  quenchers 
orpure  golde. 

Out-quibble,  etc. :  see  OCT-. 

tOntqui't,  -qui'te,  v.  Sc.Law.  Obs.  [f.  OOT- 
+  QCIT  v.]  trans.  '  To  free  a  subject  from  adju- 
dication, by  full  payment  of  the  debt  lying  on  it ' 
(Jam.).  Hence  t  Outqui-tting  vol.  sb. 

1466  'Ada  Audit.  (1839)  4  For  out  quiting  of  be  saide 
annuel.  1481  Hid.  104/1  Of  be  Redeming  &  owtquyting  of 


Out-Quixote  to  Out-quote :  see  OUT-. 

Outra'Ce,  v.  [OoT-i8b.]  trans.  To  outrun 
in  a  race ;  to  outstrip. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Ccena  fuasi  Koinj  Def.  xxii.  224  In 
them  also  who  have  outraced  them,  and  gone  beyond  the 
goale.  a  184$  HOOD  Desert-Bom  48  But  Fancy  fond  out- 
raced  them  all,  with  bridle  loose  and  free. 

Outrage  (au-tr&l3),  sb.  Forms :  3-4  utrage, 
(4  uterage),  3-  outrage;  also  4-6  oultrage, 
4-5  outtrage,  owt(e)rage,  5-6  outerage,  6 
owtrag.  [ME.  a.  OF.  ultrage,  oltrage  (nthc. 
in  Littre) ,  oultrage,  outrage  ( I  sth  c.),  =  Pr.  oltratge, 
Cat.  ultratge,  Sp.  ultrajt,  It.  oltraggio :— Com. Rom. 
type  *ultragium  (also  med.  L.),  f.  L.  ultra  beyond 

+  suff.  -agium,  -aggio,  -age:  see  -AGE.  In  Eng. 
often  analysed  as  from  Our  and  RAGE  ;  a  notion 
which  affected  the  sense-development :  cf.  sense  2.] 

1 1.  The  passing  beyond  established  or  reasonable 
bounds,  want  of  moderation,  intemperance ;  ex- 
cess, extravagance,  exaggeration  ;  excessive  luxury. 
Rarely  with  an  and  //.  Obs. 

liejj  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8900  j»e  king  vnderstod  bat  pe  maide 
ne  sede  non  outrage.  13..  Cursor  M.  28457  O  mete  and 
drink  to  do  vtrage.  1340  HAMPOLB  Pr.  Consc.  1516  Gret 
outrage  we  se  In  pompe  and  pride  and  vanite.  1387  TREVIS* 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  459  We  useb  no  glotenye  o>er  outrage 
of  mete  and  drynke.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  74/512  He  louep 
more  mesure  ban  outrage.  1484  CAXTON  Royal  St.Vj,  By 
suche  excessys  and  suche  oultrages  comen  and  sourden  many 
maladyes  and  sekcnessys.  1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  11. 11.  3?  With 
equall  measure  she  did  moderate  The  strong  extremities  of 
their  outrage. 

t  b.    Excess  of  boldness ;    foolhardiness,  rash- 
ness; presumption.  06s. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  408  For  thame  thoucht  foly  and 
outrage  To  gang  wp  to  thame.  0x548  H_ALL  Chron., 
Hen.  K7  114  Of  a  greate  outrage,  and  more  pride  and  ore- 
sumpcion,  she  demaunded,  to  beare  the  noble  and  excellent 
Armes  of  Fraunce.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  .V.-r<r  Ind.  (Arb.)  42 
Vet  do  not  I  commende  rashenes  or  outrage. 


OUTRAGE. 

f2.  Extravagant,  violent,  or  disorderly  action; 
mad  or  passionate  behaviour,  fury ;  tumult  of 
passion,  disorder;  violence  of  language,  insolence. 
Also  rarely  with  an  and//.  Obs.  or  anh. 

a  1330  Otuel  329  Pau)  otuwel  sptke  outrage,  For  be  was 
comen  on  message  King  Charles.  .[Nolde]  sotTrc  him  habbc 
nou)t  botegod.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  6986  (Fftirf.)  Qua  hcrdeeuer 
of  suche  outerage  ?  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1 1 54  Yet  Mugh 
I  woodnesse  laughynge  in  his  rage  Armed  compleint  out 
hees  and  tiers  outrage.  1960  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comttt. 
295  b.  In  this  dissolute  oultrage,  and  confusion  of  things. 
1592  KVD  Sp.  Trag.  ill.  xii.  79  What  meanes  this  outrage  f 
Will  none  of  you  restraine  his  fury?  1595  SHAKS.  John  m. 
iv.  106,  I  feare  some  out-rage,  ana  He  follow  her.  1705  J. 
PHILIPS  Blenheim  (1715)25  See, with  what  Outrage  from  the 
frosty  North,  The  early  Valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  Wing* 
In  Battailous  Array.  17^50  JoHNSON^am£/frNo,75P7,Iboie 
the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any  outrages  of  sorrow. 
1791  PAINE  Rights  of  Man  (ed.  4)47  Mr.  Burke,  with  his 
usual  outrage,  abuses  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whileboy  ii.  10  The  noise,  and 
opposition,  and  outrage  of  the  little  resolute,  but  most 
mechanical,  steamer. 

t  b.  Violent  clamour  ;  outcry.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  50  They  sodeinly  put  fyer 
in  the  lanthornes  and  make  showtes  and  outrages  from  toune 
to  toune.  1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  i.  xi.  40  Hart  cannot  thinke 
what  outrage  and  what  cries, ..The  hell-bred  beast  threw 
forth  unto  the  skies. 

3.  Violence  affecting  others;  violent  injury  or 
harm,  t  To  do  outrage,  to  exercise  violence,  to  do 
grievous  injury  or  wrong  to  any  one  (obs.). 

J-IJOD  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  348/95  Al  hire  bou;t  was.,  to 
bi.penche  sum  outrage  pat  pis  child  were  i-brou-,t  of  dawe 
for-to  habbe  b  heritage.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3646  pat 
pe  scottes  &  be  picars  dude  hym  gret  outrage.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  1.345  To..vengen  him  of  thilke  oultrage,  Whkhe  was 
vnto  his  father  do.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  roems  (Percy  Soc.)  50 
A  laxatif  dide  hym  so  grete  outrage.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
xxvii.  98  After  that  1  had  be  auenged  of  his  falsenes  and 
oultrage.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Contm.  286 b,  The  townes 
men  feared  chiefly  the  oultrage  of  the  souldiours.  1590 
SPENSER  >'.  Q.  IL  i.  30  And  playnd  of  grievous  outrage,  which 
he  red  A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  Ladie  gent.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  I.  (1634)  154  To  defend  themselves 
from  outrage.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  500  The  noyse  Of  riot 
ascends  . .  And  injury  and  outrage.  1781  COWPER  Lett. 
5  Mar.,  Wherever  there  is  war  there  is  misery  and  outrage. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  271  Guilty  of  violent  and 
inflammatory  proceedings,  and  of  acts  of  outrage. 

b.  with  an  and  //.  A  deed  of  violence  com- 
mitted against  any  one  or  against  society ;  a  violent 
injury  or  wrong;  a  gross  or  wanton  offence  or 
indignity. 

Agrarian  outrage :  see  AGRARIAN  a. 

[1306  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  211/2  Des  amendes  de  trespas  & 
d'outrages  soulement  faitz  a  nous.)  £1380  Sir  Ft^umt. 
1669  Wilt  bou  be  selue  &  ous  a  slo  borw  such  a  fol  outtrage  ? 
1539  MORE  Dyaloge  IV.  xviii.  Wks.  285/2  Great  outrages  & 
temporal  harmes  that  suche  heretykes  haue  been  alway 
wont  to  doe.  1584  Gat-way  Are h.  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  434  To  mentayne  the  peace,  .and  suppresse 
outrages.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  71  Prouided  ihat 
you  do  no  outrages  On  silly  women,  or  poore  passengers. 
1791  BURKE  Let.  to  R.  Burke  Corr.  1844  III.  226  The 
Kmperor  may  likewise  justly  complain  of  the  outrages  offered 
to  hui  sister.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  v.  151  All  the  chiefs 
of  Greece,  .to  avenge  this  outrage,  sailed  with  a  great  arma- 
ment to  Troy.  1880  M'CARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  liv.  154  Out- 
rages began  to  increase  in  atrocity,  boldness,  and  numbers. 
jKr.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (1723)  155  A  fresh 
Collection  of  this  Fire  committs  the  same  Outrages  as  before. 
O.  trans/.  Said  of  gross  or  wanton  wrong  or 
injury  done  to  feelings,  principles,  or  the  like. 

'7*9  7i'*i"s  Lett.  iv.  ai  It  is  possible  to  condemn  measures 
without  a  barbarous  and  criminal  outrage  against  men.  1808 
Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  562  If  Mr.  B.  had  not  disgraced  himself 
by  this  unpardonable  outrage  upon  private  feelings.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  621  To  see  him  and  not  to  spare 
him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity  and  decency. 

1 4.  A  violent  effort  or  exertion  of  force,  rare. 

1484  CAXTON  Falles  o/^fsof  II.  vii,  How  in  myn  yong 
age  I  was  stronge  and  lusty,  And  how  I  made  grete  outt- 
rages  and  effors  the  whiche  [etc.].  1503  HAWES  Examp. 
yTrt.  vii.  95  He.. bete  theym  downe  by  a  grete  outrage. 

6.  Comb,  outrage-monger,  one  who  trades  in 
outrages,  who  employs  (agrarian  or  other)  outrages 
for  political  ends. 

1881  Daily  JVews,  [To]  increase  the  force  to  such  an 
extent  that  intending  murderers  or  outragemongers  will  not 
be  able  to  evade  them.  1887  Spectator  16  Apr.  517/1  W« 
do  not  suppose  that  the  outragemongers  are  playing  Mr. 
Parnell's  game. 

t  Outrage,  <*•  (ach.)  Obs.  [app.  from  the  sb. : 
not  so  used  in  Fr.]  =  OCTBAGEOUS. 

1.  Intemperate,  violent,  presumptuous. 

c  l«o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  263  Snowdon  gan  he  hald, 

i    als  hTs  heritage,  &  prince  bei  him  cald,  pat  bastard  outrage. 

c  1400  Rowland  t,  O.  199  Rowlande  sayde :    Sir,  thou  art  to 

outrage '.    a  1450  Cm.  Myst.  vi.  62  (Shaks.  Soc.)  Of  speche 

!    bethenot  owtrage.   c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  57"  Felfoune, 

i    owtrage,  dispitfull  in  his  deid. 

2.  Extravagant,  wasteful,  luxurious. 

a  14*0  HOCCLEVK  De  Reg.  Princ.  499  Po'de  hath  wel  leuer 
bere  an  hungry  mawe  To  bedde,  than  lakke  of  array  out- 
rage.    1450-80  tr.  Secrita  Secret.  8  The  Renlis  and  profetis 
..myghl  not  susteyne  ne  mayntene  ther  outrage  dKf 
1483  Cath.  AngL  264/2  Outerage,  eJKeanou,  fr«a\ 
erpensis,  mferjtuus.  1540  CROWLEY  Epifr.  1064  The  idl 
of  abbays  made  them  outrage. 
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hete.     (-1440   yaeoVs   Well  155  Sykenes,  or  pouerte,  or 
outerage  wedyr,  or  fayling  of  frute, 

4.  Extraordinary,  unusual,  out  of  ordinary  course. 

13..  Ga-M.  fi  Gr.  Knt.  29  An  aunter  in  erde  I  altle  to 
schawe, . .  an  outtrage  awenture  of  Arthurez  wonderez. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  119  Thynges  outrage 
bien  founde  in  every  kynde. 

B.  as  adv.    Excessively,  extraordinarily. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3774  Aiax  oelius  was  outrage  grete. 

Outrage  (au-treidg),  v\  [f.  OUTRAGE  so. :  cf. 
f.outrager,^otiltrager(n-itftic.m  Hatz.-Darm.), 
It.  oltraggiare,  Sp.  uUrajar.  In  all  the  obs.  senses, 
and  formerly  in  2,  stressed  on  -ra-ge^\ 

fl.  intr.  To  go  beyond  bounds ;  to  go  to  excess, 
act  extravagantly  or  without  self-restraint;  to 
commit  excesses,  run  riot.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10892  poj  bey  outrage, 
ande  do  folly,  He  shal  nat  sle  hem  wyb  felony.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  187  pere  were  i-made  tweye 
consuls,  bat  ?if  bat  oon  wolde  outrage,  be  ober  my?te  hym 
restreyne.  c  1440  Promp.  Part:  375/2  Owtragyn,  or  doon 
excesse,  excedo.  1406  Dives  i,  Pauf.  (W.  de  W.)  ix.  vn. 

J56/I  Couetouse  folke  ..  outrage  &  seke  to  be  in  hygher 
egre  of  rychesses  &  of  worshyp  than  theyr  neyghbours 
ben.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  I.  (Arb.)  69  If  three  or  foure 
great  ones  in  Courte,  will  nedes  outrage  in  apparell,  in  huge 
hose,  in  monstrous  hattes.  1718  Entertainer  No.  40.  274 
He  outrages  in  Riot,  and  runs  up  to  Seed  in  the  grossest 
Impieties. 

2.  trans.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  subject  to  out- 
rage ;  to  wrong  grossly,  treat  with  gross  violence  or 
indignity,  injure,  insult,  violate. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  5  Ah  heavens  I  that  doe  this 
hideous  act  behold,  And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see. 
1612  BACON  Hen.  F//,Wks.  1879  I.  745/1  The  news  ..  put 
divers  young  bloods  into  such  a  fury,  as  the  English  am- 
bassadors were  not  without  peril  to  be  outraged.  1663 
PEPYS  Diary  10  May,  The  Bishop  of  Galloway  was  besieged 
in  his  house  by  some  women,  and  had  like  to  have  been 
outraged.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xvi.  296  If  outrag'd,  cease  that 
outrage  to  repel.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  464  In 
peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  outrage  them.  Ibid. 
x.  II.  600  The  king  stopped,  robbed,  and  outraged  by 
ruffians,  atsal.  1884  Nonconf. «,  Indep.  14  Feb.  151/1  Plun- 
dering, outraging,  and  practising  every  form  of  oppression. 
b.  To  violate  or  infringe  flagrantly  (law,  right, 
authority,  morality,  any  principle). 

1725-6  Pope's  Odyss.  (J.),  This  interview  outrages  all  de- 
cency. 1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  74 
They  were  charged,  .with,  .the  offence  of  outraging  public 
morality  and  virtue.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  x. 
291  [Frederick  II]  contrived,  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
vices,  to  outrage  contemporary  sentiment  in  a  way  in  which 
his  vices  alone  would  not  have  outraged  it. 

f3.  intr.  To  break  away,  stray:  see  OUTRAY  ».l  i. 

I44J»  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  62  Hir  curage  . .  was 
goddys  to  serue  From  whos  seruyce  she  nolde  outrage. 

f4.  trans.  To  drive  out  by  force.  Obs.  rare~l. 

14. .  LYDG.  Bochas  n.  xv.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  If.  117/2  To  putte 
their  labour  in  execucioun  And  to  outrage,  this  is  veray 
trouthe,  Fro  mannys  liff,  necligence  &  slouthe. 

•j-  5.  intr.  (Influenced  by  RAGE  v.)  To  burst  out 
into  rage,  to  be  furious,  to  rage;  to  rush  out  in 
rage.  Obs. 

1548  CRANMER  Catech.  23b,  When  you  shall  heare  other 
outragyng  with  such  horrible  curses,  flye  from  thevm  as 
frome  pestilence.  1571  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Ps.  xxv.  8 
Though  the  wicked  outraged  ageinst  him  without  cause. 
1582  STANYHURST  Mneis  n.  (Arb.)  65  So  rushing  to  the 
streets  I  posted  in  anger.  But  my  feete  embracing,  my 
pheere  me  in  the  entrye  reteyned,  Too  father  owtraging 
thee  soon  [i.e.  the  son]  shee  tendred  lulus.  1606  G.  W[OOD- 
COCKF.]  Hist.  Ivstine  ix.  42  Alexander,  outraged  not  against 
his  enemies,  but  his  especiall  friends. 

t  Outra'gef  v?  Obs.  rare.  [perh.  f.  OUT-  + 
RAGE  v.  But  very  prob.  arising  from  erroneous 
analysis  of  OUTRAGE  v.1 :  cf.  prec.  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  rage  against. 

1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  III.  in  Sylvester's  Wks. 
(1621)  718  All  this  could  not  the  peoples  thirst  asswage; 
But  thus  with  murmurs  they  their  Lords  out-rage. 

2.  To  surpass  in  rage  or  violence.   [OUT-  18.] 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  HI.  164  Their  Will  the  Tygersuck'd, 

outrag'd  the  Storm. 

Otrtraged,  ///.  a.  [f.  OUTRAGE  w.1  +  -ED].] 
Subjected  to  outrage,  gross  violence,  or  indignity  ; 
violated. 

a  1711  KEN  Di-v.  Love  Wks.  (1838)  242  Was  ever  any 
Love,  O  outraged  Mercy,  like  that  love  thou  didst  shew  in 
dying  for  sinners?  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.  366 
With  the  prompt  ceremonial  which  outraged  law  delights 
in.  1869  TENNYSON  Holy  Grail  208  An  outraged  maiden 
sprang  into  the  hall,  Crying  on  help. 

t  Ou'tragely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  OUTRAGE  a.  + 
-LT  2.]  =  OUTRAGEOUSLY. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxiv.  [xxv.]  3  Confoundid  be  all 
wirkand  wicked  thyngis :  outragely  [v.  r.  outerageusly]. . .  pat 
is,  bai  doe  wickidfy..&  outragely  [v.r.  out  raiusliche]  tra. 
nails  in  vanytes.  1445  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  131  Ywille..that 
myn  exequies  be  not  outragely  done  in  expenses  of  vanites. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  160  Than  Wallace  said :  '  Ye 
wrang  ws  owtragery"*. 

So  f  Ou-trageness  =  OUTHAGEOUSNESS. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  264/2  An  Outeragenes,  excessus,  super- 
fluitas. 

Outrageous  (autr^-dz^s),*!.  (adv.'}  Forms:  4- 
outrageous;  also  4  ut-,  4-5  oute-,  4-6  owt-,  5-6 
oult- ;  4  Sc.  -eouss,  5  -uous,  5-6  -yous,  -ios,  5-8 
-ious,  6  -eus,  -iowse,  etc.  [a.  OF.  ontragrus,  AF. 
oult-,  F.  -eux,  f.  outrage  OTTTRAGE  sbj  :  see  -ous.] 
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1.  Exceeding    proper    limits;     excessive,    im- 
moderate,   extravagant,    superfluous;     enormous, 
extraordinary,  unusual.     In  later  use  coloured  by 
sense  2. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  89  His  frendes  . .  gert  him  wel  eet  and 
drinc,  And  lef  his  ulrageous  swine.  1340  KAMI-OLE  J'r. 
Consc.  9440  Outrageus  hete  and  outrageouse  calde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pard,  T.  322  Vengeance  shal  nat  parten  from  nis 
hous  That  of  his  othes  is  to  outrageous.  14 ..  in  A  lexandert 
etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  283  For  be  outragez  hight  of  housez.  c  1416 
HOCCLEVE  Bal.  Hen.  V  14  The  somme  ..  Is  nat  excess'if  ne 
outrageous.  1447  Rolls  of  ParlL  V.  137/2  Outeragious 
assemble  of  pepil).  1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  77  By  ouer  oult- 
ragyous  drynkynge  and  etynge.  1502  ATKINSON  tr.  De 
Imitatione  i.  xxi.  170  Remembre  the  outragious  peynes  of 
hell  £  pourgatory.  c  1550  R.  BIESTON  Bayte  Fortune  B  ij  b,  j 
By  arrogance  oultrageous  thy  tounge  on  vanting  swerueth.  j 
'555  EDEN  Decades  67  Beinge  pricked  forwarde  with  owt-  1 
ragious  hunger.  1385  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Kicholay's  Voy, 
ii.  xi.  46 b,  We  found  the  streame..so  violent  and  out- 
ragious. 1696  WHISTON  TA.t  Earth  iv.  (1722)  378  [It] 
would,  .afterward  descend  in  violent  and  outragious  Rains. 
1818  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  ii.  46 
The  Romans  [always  seemed  to  me]  the  most  outrageous, 
strutting,  boasting  barbarians  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
1868  BROWNING  Ring  $  B&>  xn-  55  Yesterday  he  had  to 
keep  indoors  Because  of  the  outrageous  rain  that  fell. 

2.  Excessive  or  unrestrained  in  action ;   violent, 
furious;  t excessively  bold  or  fierce  (obs.}. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  102  For  hys  outrageouss  manheid, 
Confortit  his  men  on  sic  maneir.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  7\ 
P48s  In  his  outrageous  anger  and  Ire.  ci4ao  Anturs  of 
Arth,  421  Thou  hase  wonnen  thaym  one  werre,  with 
owttrageouse  wille.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  SEsop  i.  xvi, 
There  was  a  lyon  whiche  in  his  yougthe  was  fyers  and 

loche  outragyous.     15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxxxvii. 


flakes  me  as  mad  as  she,  beside  my  wits.  1658  J.  JONES  tr. 
Ovid's  Ibis  117  So  is  revenge  furiously  out-ragious  and  out- 
ragiously furious.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752) 
169  From  an  outrageous  lunatic,  he  sunk  afterwards  into 
a  quiet,  speechless  idiot.  1806  H.  SIDDONS  Maid,  Wife^  Kf 
Widow  I.  198  The  old  man  was  outrageous:  Frederick 
acted  with  more  policy. 

3.  Excessive  in  injuriousness,  cruelty,  or  offensive- 
ness;  of  the  nature  of  violent  or  gross  injury, 
wrong,  or  offence,  or  of  a  gross  violation  of  law, 
humanity,  or  morality;  grossly  offensive  or  abusive. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  174  [If  he]  dp  him 
sum  outrageus  injure.  Ibid.  287  And  he  persevere  in  his 
outrageous  langage.  1508  Ord.  Crysten  Men  n.  v.  (1506)  95 
Whyche  thynge  is  outragyous  &  presumpcyon  detestable 
ayenst  god.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cotnm.  274  b,  Which 
outragious  crueltie,  I  doubt  not  but  God  wyll  ones  avenge. 
1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dfut.  ii.  65  If  a  man  that  hath  no 
need  doe  rob  or  fleece  his  Neighbour  of  his  goodes:  therein 
appeareth  so  much  the  lewder  and  outragiouser  naughtinesse. 
1642  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  66  To  punish  those 
horrible,  outragious  cruelties,  which  had  been  committed  in 
the  murthering,  and  spoiling  so  many  of  his  Subjects.  x8«ja 
MRS.  STOWB  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxv.  313  The  outrageous  treat- 
ment  of  poor  Tom  had  roused  her  still  more.  1864  TENNYSON 
Aylmers  F.  286  Pelted  with  outrageous  epithets.  1888  A.  K. 
GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors  ii,  Whether  I  am  to  be  made 
the  victim  of  an  outrageous  scandal  that  will  affect  my  whole 
future  career. 

t  B.  as  adv.  «  next.  Oh. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  483  He  wes  outrageouss  hardy. 
15*6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2570  To  day  hote,  to  morowe  out- 
ragyous colde. 

Outra'geously,^^.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT2.]  In  an 
outrageous  manner :  a.  To  an  immoderate  degree, 
excessively,  extravagantly;  violently,  furiously; 
b.  In  violation  or  with  shameless  disregard  of  law, 
morality,  or  humanity;  atrociously,  flagrantly. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxx[ij.  7  J>ou  hatid  f?e  kepand 
vanytes  outrageusly.  Ibid.  Cant.  501  ]?aim  )>at  lufis  J»is  life 
outrageusly.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  205  Julius 
Cesar  . .  dede  outrageousliche  ajenst  J?e  customs  and  fredom 
of  Rome,  c:  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  239  He  may  despende 
ynowj  and  outrageously.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  iv.  Cvb, 
Which  supposid  that  hit  had  been  his  squyer  that  he  entretid 
so  outragyously.  1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  59  All 
nyght  it  blew  owtrageowsly.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  l'rerg.  Eng.  Hist, 
(Camden)  I,  257  Hee  fell  to  the  grownde,  crienge  owt- 
rageuslie  that  hee  was  slaine.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
Inst.  i.  27  It  is  good  that  this  outragiously  wicked  madnesse 
be  bewraied.  16*5  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  iv.  it  239 
Nobody  durst  speake  to  him  thus  outragiously  fuming.  1713 
STEELE  Englishm.  No.  i.  3, 1  was  most  outragiously  insulted 
by  that  Rascal  of  yours.  1854  DE  QUINCEY  War  Wks.  IV. 
283  It  gives  a  colourable  air  of  justice  . .  to  a  war  which  Is, 
in  fact,  the  most  outrageously  unjust. 

Outra-geousuess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  outrageous :  a.  Excess,  extra- 
vagance; excessive  violence, fury,ferocity;  b.  Flag- 
rant wrongfulness  or  indignity;  enormity,  atrocious- 
ness,  heinousness. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xiv.  i,  I  see  wel  ye  haue  grete 
wylle  to  be  slayne  as  your  fader  was  thorugh  oultrageousnes. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  To  Gentlem.  Eng.  (Arb.)  17  That  the 
outragiousness  of  great  gamyngshuld  not  hurte  the  honestie 
of  shotyng.  0x548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  l^II  48  b,  This 
aunswere.. could  not  mittigate  or  assuage  the  Scottes  angre 
and  outrageousnes.  c  1594  CAPT.  WVATT  K.  Dudley's  f'oy. 
W.  fnd,  (HakL)  n  The  weather  growinge  into  such  a 
monstrous  outragiousnes.  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script. 
19  An  example  of  the  impudence  and  outragiousness  of  lust. 
1798  Hist,  in  A  nn.  Reg,  9^6/2  The  violence  and  outrageousness 
that  had  characterised  its  original  champions,  1869  E.  S. 
FFOULKES  Church's  Creed  or  Crown's  Creed?  $>  The  out- 
rageousness  of  the  whole  proceeding. 


OUTRANGE. 

Otrtrager.  [f.  OUTRAGE  r.i  +  -F.R  i.]  One  who 
subjects  to  outrage  or  gross  violence,  a  violator. 

1873  H.  SPEXCF.R  Study  Social,  ix.  (1874)  208  An  outrager 
of  all  laws  and  social  duties.  1892  Columbus  (O.)  Disj>. 
12  Apr.,  Assaulters  and  outragers  of  children. 

Outraging,  ///.  a.  [f.  OUTRAGE  v.i  +  -ING  2.] 
That  outrages  or  grossly  offends ;  that  violates 
justice,  morality,  or  decency;  acting  in  an  out- 
rageous manner ;  f  furious,  raging  (obs.). 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ep.  xix.  Fviij,  For  plaie  ingenders 
tremfing  stryfe  and  strife  outraginge  ire.  1612  CHAPMAN 
lyiddowes  T.  in.  F  ij  b,  These  are  the  ditches  . .  in  which 
outraging  colts  plunge  both  themselues  and  their  riders. 
1641  BRIDGE  Wound.  Consc.  Cured  i.  9  The  outraging 
licenciousnesse  of  Kings.  1895  Daily  News  17  Jan.  6/4  It 
is  gratuitously  outraging  to  his  unfortunate  readers. 

t  OutragiOTTsitie.  Obs,  In  4  outragiouste, 
5  -gyousyte.  [a.  AFr.  type  *outrageoust{,  f. 
outrageous  +  -te,  -TY  :  not  recorded  in  OF.  (Cf. 
JOYOUSITIE.)]  The  quality  of  being  OUTRAGEOUS  : 
a.  Going  beyond  usual  bounds,  abnormality, 
monstrosity ;  b.  Violence. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5010  If  any  lyms  be  here 
unsemely,  Thurgh  outragiouste'  of  kynd  namely,  God  sal 
abate  bat  outrage,  thurghmyght,  And  make  ba  lymssemely 
to  sight.  1470-83  MALORY  Arthurm.ni,  [He]  charged  hem 
neuer  to  doo  outragyousyte  nor  mordre. 

Outraie,  variant  of  OUTRAY  z>.l  Obs. 

Ont-rai'1,  v.  [Oui-  18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  railing ;  to  surpass  in  the  use  of  raillery. 

1676  WVCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  i.  i.  (1735)  20  Thou  mayst 
easily  come  to.. out-rail  a  Wit.  3:1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  on 
Fr.  KfnfVfliS.  1730  I.  59  He'd  out-rail  Oats,  and  curse  both 
theeandBoufflers.  1876  L.STEPHEN  Eng.  Th.  i8M  C.  1.178. 

t  Ontraious,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  outraous,  -ray- 
ious.  [app.  f.  OUTEAY  sb.  +  -pus. 

In  the  first  quot.  repr.  outraius,  i.e.  outrajus  in  the  F. 
original,  so  that  the  Eng.  also  may  be  for  ouirajojts  =  out' 
rageous.  On  the  other  hand  mttraous  in  quot.  1523  cannot 
be  so  explained.] 

=  OUTRAGEOUS  a.,  in  its  various  senses. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5492  Jyf  bou  haue  be  so 

I    coueytous  To  meres  men  ouer  outraious.    c  1450  LONELICH 

Grail  xxxv.  162  And  Redyn  Al  day  with  gret  peyne  In  An 

\    Owtraious  Contre  Certeyne.    1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 

xliv.  61  Kyng  Phylyppe  . .  made  light  therof,  and  sayd  how 

his  nephue  was  but  an  outraous  fole. 

Hence  fOutraiously  adv.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  ffnndl.  Synne  2196  ?yf  bou  be  a  lordyng, 
And  outraiusly  takyst  mennys  byng  Yn  tyme  of  werre  or 
tymeofpes.  13..  [see  OUTRAGELY,  a  1340], 

t  Outra'ke  J.  Obs.  Also  oute  reche,  utraok, 
-rak(e.  [?  corrupt,  of  outrage.]  Outrage,  excess. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4133  (Cott.)  If  yee  do  suilk  an  outrake 
[v. rr.  vtrack,  outerake]  Ful  siker  may  yee  be  o  wrake.  Ibid. 
6295  (Cott.)  For  ogh  [v.r.  oft]  on  him  fiai  soght  vtrak  [v.  rr. 
outrake,  oute  reche,  vtrake]  Quar-for  oft  sith  bai  fand  his 
wrak.  Itid.  29075  (Cott.)  For  bof  we  fast  we  agh  noght  take 
Nober  o  mete  ne  drink  vtrake. 

tOtrtrake2.  dial.  Obs.  [f.Oui-y  +  RAKErf.s] 

a.  An  expedition,  a  raid.      b.    (See  quot.  1825.) 

a  1765  Northvmbld.  betrayd  by  Dowglas  xxxii.  in  Child 
Ballads  (1889)  III.  VI.  clxxvi.  413/2  And  I  haue  beene  in 
Lough  Leven  The  most  part  of  these  yeeres  three :  Yett  had 
I  neuer  noe  out-rake.  1802  SIBBALD  Chron.  Sc.  Poetry 
Gloss.,  Outrake,  an  expedition,  an  out-ride ..  also  an  exten- 
sive open  pasture  for  sheep  or  cattle.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C. 
Gloss.,  Outrake,  a  free  passage  for  sheep  from  inclosed 
pastures  into  open  grounds,  or  common  lands.  1889  Shreds 
tf  Patches  26  June  (E.  D.  D.),  The  records  of  the  Court 
Baron  of  Holgate  twice  mention  an  outrack. 

t  Ou  trance.  Obs.  exc.  as  Fr.  (»trans).  Forms: 
5-6  oultra(u)noe,  5  out-,  owtraunoe,  7  outter- 
ance,  5-  outranoe.  See  also  UTTERANCE,  [a.  OF. 
on/trance,  outrance  (ijthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  going 
beyond  bounds,  excess,  extremity,  f.  oultrer,  oulrer 
to  pass  beyond,  surpass,  conquer,  drive  out  of 
bounds  or  to  extremity,  =  Pr.  uttrar,  It.  oltrare  to 
go  beyond,  f.  L.  ultra,  It.  oltra,  F.  oltre,  outre 
beyond.  In  this  form  the  word  has  been  more  or 
less  obs.  since  I7th  c.,  since  which  time  however 
the  Fr.  phrase  a  outrance,  a  toute  outrance  (erro- 
neously a  Voutrance),  to  excess,  to  extremity,  has 
been  in  occasional  use,  instead  of  the  Eng.  at  or 

|  to  (the)  outrance.  But  already  c  1400  the  same 
vowel-shortening  which  changed  outer,  outmost  to 

!  utter,  utmost,  shortened  outrance  to  utlrance,  subseq. 
often  extended  to  UTTERANCE,  in  which  form  the 
word  is  still  occasional  in  literary  use.] 

A  degree  which  goes  beyond  bounds  or  beyond 
measure ;  excess :  only  in  the  phrases  to  (unto) 
outrance,  beyond  all  limits,  to  the  utmost,  to  ex- 
tremity, at  outrance,  at  the  last  extremity ;  tofght 
to  (the)  or  at  outrance,  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end, 
to  the  death  (rendering  F.  combattre  a  outrance, 
a  toute  outrance,  13th  c.  in  Littr^). 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  ii,  Fyrste  he  must.. Unto 
oultraunce  with  these  bulles  to  fyght.  14. .  HOCCLEVE  Bal. 
Virg.  ft  Christ  48  Lest  . .  The  feend  me  assaille,  &  haue 
at  the  outrance.  a  1420  —  De  Reg.  Princ.  3217  Rathir 
hadde  I-putte  hym  to  be  outraunce.  £1550  R.  BIESTON 
Bayte  Fortune  Avj,  But  poore  men  to  punishe  vnto  the 
oultrance.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  280  As  if  sword-fencers 
were  brought  within  the  lists  to  fight  at  outterance.  1600 
—  A»un.  Marcell.  xix.  ii.  125  They  were  so  stiffely  set  to 
fight  to  the  outrance.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  n.  v.  (1783)  I. 
89  note,  To  fight  the  owner  to  extremity  or  outrance.  1819 


OUTRANGE. 

SCOTT  Ivanhoe  viii,  The  combat  w:\s  understood  to  be  at 
outrance. 

||  b.  The  corresponding  P  r.  phrase  (also  erron. 


. 

1600  TATE  in  Gulch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  8  The  manner  of  fight  is 
by  Capitulation,  or  a  Toute  Outrance.     1883  Standard 

24  Oct.  5/2  (Stanf.)  Every  duellist  <!  outrancc  binds  himself 

to  commit  suicide  or  murder. 

Outrange  (aut^i-nds),  v.    [OUT-  21,18,17.] 

1.  trans.    Gunnery.    To  exceed  in   range,  have 
a  longer  range  than. 

1858  GxtliNBR  Gunnery  85  The  best  rifles  on  my  principle 
will  out-range  by  several  hundred  yards  the  best  'six- 
pounder'  in  her  Majesty's  service.  1899  ll'estm.  Gas. 
2  Nov.  7/2  Our  forces  were  seriously  outnumbered,  and  our 
guns  outranged  until  the  arrival  of  the  Naval  Brigade. 

2.  To  surpass  in  extent  of  time. 

1887  1'all.WallG.  i  June  5/2  The  red  deer.  .can  outrange 
them  all  in  the  historic  records  of  his  antiquity. 

3.  To  range  beyond. 

1883  Philiul.  Telegrapli  XL.  No.  35.  .3  Their  brethren  who 
outranged  the  forest  fastnesses  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  men. 
b.  Nattt.  To  range  past  or  ahead  of,  to  outsail. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Outra'uk,  v.  [OUT-  21.]  trans.  To  be 
superior  in  rank  to,  to  take  precedence  of. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1881  P.  Du  CHAILLU  Land  Midnight 
Snn  II.  150  The  Norwegians..  outrank  every  other  nation 
in  Europe  in  that  respect. 

Out-ra-nt,  v.  [OUT-  18  or  21.]  trans.  To 
exceed  in  ranting. 

1646-8  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  211  High  Stories, 
to  out-rant  our  dull  Gazetts.  1681  HICKERINGILL  Char. 
Sham  Plotter  Wks.  1716  I.  219  He  has  .  .  Prophaneness 
enough  to  out-rant  a  Tory.  1885  L'fool  Post  27  Mar.  4/6  He 
attempts  to  out-rant  and  .  .out-slang  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Outraous,  obs.  form  of  OUTBAIOUS. 

Out-rape,  -rate,  etc.  :  see  OUT-. 

rOut-ra-se,  -raze,  v.    Obs.     [OUT-  16.] 

trans.  To  pluck  or  root  out,  to  destroy  ;  to  erase, 
efface  or  rub  out.     Hence  f  Out-ra'sed  ///.  a. 

1411-30  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxi,  Let  not  his  prease  thy 
royall  booke  defface  But  in  all  haste  his  renowne  outrace. 
M»  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Prat.  I'riv.  128  Fryst  he  makyd  his 
owyn  eigh  to  be  out-rasit.  cisSS  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps. 
LXXIV.  xviii,  Nor  utterly  out-rase  From  tables  of  thy  grace 
The  Bock  of  thy  afflicted  ones.  1611  G.  SANDYS  Ovid"? 
Met.  vn.  (1626)  142  Out-razed  by  the  sterne  Diseases  rage. 
1638  —  Paraphr.  Div.  Poems,  Job  (1648)  14  No  Eye  shall 
his  out-raz'd  impression  view. 

Outraught,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  OUTKEACH. 
Outrave,  Sc.  past  t.  of  OUTBIVE  v.  Obs. 
i  Ou'tray,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  owtray(e.  [f.  next.] 

1.  =  OUTRAGE  sb.  in  various  senses. 

14..  Ser  y.  Mandevelle  $  Souden  78  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
(1864)  I.  157  In  most  outraye.  Sathanase  was  lowset,  and 
cawsit  this  syn.  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar  156  He  start  vp 
stoutly  agane.  -For  anger  of  that  outray  that  he  _  had  thair 
lane.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdeti's  Brit.  (1637)  134  With.  .great 
cruelty  they  committed  outraies  along  these  shores.  ci6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxm.  506  You.  .know  well  the  outrays  that 
engage  All  young  men's  actions. 

2.  ?  An  outgoing  ;  a  going  out  of  bounds. 

c  1614  CHAPMAN  Batraclwni.  80  The  cat  and  night-hawke, 
who  much  skathe  confer  On  all  the  outraies,  where  for  food 
1  erre. 

Outray",  vl  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [a.  AngloF.  ult- 
reier,  outreier  (of  which  Godef.  cites  tiltrea  for 
ultreia  from  Horn  et  Rimenhild}  :-late  L.  type 
*ultricare,  f.  ultra  beyond;  practically  identical 
in  sense  with  OF.  oultrer,  outrer:—  L.  *ultrare; 
hence  cognate  with  outrage,  med.L.  ultragium, 
and  its  derivative  outrage  vb.,  of  which  outray  is, 
in  its  earlier  senses,  to  a  great  extent  a  doublet. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  felt  as 
a  compound  of  OUT-  and  RAY  sb.  and  v.,  aphetic 
for  ARRAY:  cf.  quots.  1387,  1611  in  sense  i.] 

fl.  intr.  To  go  beyond  or  exceed  bounds;  to 
stray  ;  to  break  away  from  a  certain  place  or  order  ; 
to  be  or  get  out  of  array.  Obs. 

13  .  Cotr  dt  L.  2713  Befell  that  a  noble  stede  Outrayyd 
fro  a  paynym.  £1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  vL  61  (Camb. 
MS.)  pat  they  ne  sholdcn  nat  owtrayen  or  forlyuen  fro  the 
verluus  of  hyr  noble  kynrede.  c  1386  —  Clerk's  T.  587  This 
warnc  I  yow  bat  ye  nat  sodeynly  Out  of  youre  self  for  no 
wo  sholde  outreye.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  243 
PC  Normans  arrayed  bem  eft,  and  tornede  a}en  uppon  be 
EnglUche  men  bat  outraycd  [i'.  r.  were  out  of  aray],  and 
chased  hem  in  every  side,  c  16x1  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  793 
Your  foes,  durst  not  a  foote  addresse  Without  their  ports  .  . 
And  now  they  out-ray  to  your  fleete. 

2.  intr.  To  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation 
or  propriety  ;  to  be  extravagant  ;  to  go  to  excess. 

0440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  100  Agayne  Sir  Cesar  hym  selfe 
he  j.egges  and_  saies,  All  be  wightis  in  this  world  wirkis  in 
waste,  pat  takis  hym  any  tribute  ;  bus  his  teching  outrayes. 
1614  JACKSON  Christ's  Answ.  §  14  Reason  itself  must  be 
regulated  .  .  otherwise  it  will  outray  farther  in  its  desires 
than  sense.  i6aj  —  Creed  v.  v.  §  8  Without  whose  lists 
should  he  tempt  them  to  outray  much  in  notorious  dis- 
soluteness.. 1878  Cnmbcrld.  Gloss.,  Oot  ray,  to  exceed 
propriety. 

3.  trans.  To  go  beyond,  overcome;  to  vanquish, 
crush;  to  surpass,  excel.     Now  dial. 

CI4»  Anturs  o/Art/i.  xxiv,  The  child  pl.iyes  atte  the 
balle,  That  outray  schalle  50  alle  Derfly  that  daye  !  c  1430 
LYDG.  Chic  ha*,  .y  Ajv.  in  Dodsley  O.  P.Xll.  336  \yymmen 
ban  made  hemself  so  stronge,  For  to  outraye  humylite.  1430 
—  St.  Margaret  343  Thi  chast  lyf,  thy  parfyt  holynesse 
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H.i 1 1  nic  vemiuysshed  and  outrayed  in  dUtres.sc.  r  1440 
Gentry  tics  2426  Wb»(  knyghlc  i»  yender . .  That  in  the  f«W 
outruyth  cucrychonc?  1533  bKKLios  Crown  Laurel  xxiii. 
The  cause  why  Demosthenes  so  famously  is  bruted  Oncly 
proceeded,  for  that  he  did  outray  Eschines.  a  1519  —  P. 
Sfarowe  84  Where  Cerberus  doth  barke, . .  Whom  nerculea 
dyd  outraye,  1876  F.  K.  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Outray, 
to  outshine;  to  excel. 

f4.   intr.    To  be  outrageous,  commit  outrages. 

1377  Pal.  foetus  (Rolls)  I.  117  ?if  that  his  enemys  ou}t 
outraycd,  To  chasteis  hem  wolde  he  not  lete.  c  14(0  LONK- 
LICH  Grail  xlvi.  41  Anon  kyng  Mordrayns  gan  to  Owtraye. 
And  Al  the  Centre  gan  for  to  Afraye  And  brend  bothe  Casiel 
and  town. 

•)•  5.  trans.  To  outrage,  to  treat  outrageously ;  to 
injure,  insult,  abuse.  Obs. 

c  1400  Mclaynt  12  And  saide  baire  gaumes  weren  alle  gone 
Owttrayedc  with  hethen  thcde.  c  1475  Ran/  Coilyar  374 
vjnu  man  that  thow  outrayd  Is  not  sa  simpill  as  he  said. 
1530  PALSGR.  651/1,  I  outray  a  persone  (Lydgate),  I  do  some 
outrage  or  extreme  hurt  to  nym.  Je  oultrage. 

t  6.  To  put  out  (of  bounds),  turn  out,  expel.  Obs. 

1415  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  279  In  your  fals  errour 
shul  yee  been  outrayed  And  been  enhabited  with  Sathanas. 
1430-40  Lvoo.  Bxhat  ill.  xxii.  luatiing,  Evagoras  King  of 
Ctpre  was  by  Artaxerxes  outrayed  and  putte  from  bis 
kingdom,  c  1470  HARDING  Cfiron.  ccix.  xi,  They  two 
warryed..Vpon  the  duke  of  Burgoyne,  and  hym  outrayed, 
That  he  went  into  Burgoyne  all  formayed. 

Hence  f  Outray er,  one  who  abuses  or  insults; 
f  Ontraying  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvm.  182  Bot  gif  the  rnnir  misad. 
tienture  Befell  thame,  it  suld  richt  hard  thing  Be  till  leid 
thame  till  outraying.  1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602) 
215  Howsoeuer  some  surly  syres,  or  mincing  outraiers  doe 
scorne  and  scoffe  at  them  behmde  their  backes. 

Outray,  v.2  rare.  [f.  OUT-  14,  ai  +  RAY 
v.,  st>.]  a.  intr.  To  flash  out  as  a  ray ;  to  radiate, 
emanate,  b.  trans.  To  surpass  in  radiance. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  144  Mans  soul  from  Gods  own  life 
outray'd.  1651  BENLOWES  Tlieofh.  I.  viii,  Thou  outray'st 
all  diamonds  of  the  skies.  1895  LD.  DE  TABLEY  Poems  Ser. 
if.  i  An  aureole  outrayed  upon  her  brow. 

Outrayious,  variant  of  OUTRAIOUS.  Obs. 

Out- raze,  variant  of  OUT-BASE,  v.  Obs. 

Outre,  obs.  variant  of  UTTER  v. 

I!  Ontr6  («tre),  a.  (j*.)  [F.  outrt,  pa.  pple.  of 
outrer  to  go  beyond  limits,  to  push  to  excess.] 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  usual  or  considered 
correct  and  proper  ;  unusual,  eccentric,  out-of-the- 
way;  exaggerated. 

RICHARDSON  Statues  Italy  191  The  Sword  comes 


OUTREIKING. 

Outread  .'uut.ird ',  v.    [Our-  15 b,  18.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  read  through  or  to  the  end.  rare. 

i6«  A.  HAY  Diary  (S.  H.  S.  1901)  141  (1]  outrcd  the  first 
book,  which  carves  on  the  story  till  the  birth  of  Christ. 

2.  To  outdo  in  reading ;  to  read  more  than. 

1815  y.cliica  III.  260  She  would  out-read  Lydia  languish 
herself.  iStt  F.  WAKKI.N  Witck  «f  11, Hi  II.  xxiil.  209 
Ladies  out-read  us,  out. write  us. 

tOutrea-der.  Oh.  rare.  [For  "outrtdder,  f. 
OI'TRKD  p.*  2.]  One  who  fit»  out  (a  ship). 

16x3  MALYNES  Am:.  Law-Merck.  444  Against  Pirats,  their 
a^sUten  or  abettors,  Outreaders  or  Receiuers. 

Outrea'son,  v.  [OUT-  iSc,  18.]  tram.  To 
overcome  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  to  outdo 
or  surpass  in  reasoning. 

1644  J.  GOODWIN  Doug.  Fighting  agst.  Gad  30  That  way 
which  shall  be  able  to  out-reason  . .  all  other  wayes,  will  at 
last  exalt  unitie.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  rv.  117  A 
carnal  mind  vainly  puffed  up  out-reasons  al  good  con- 
victions  of  dutie.  x8si  Examiner  46/2  They  were  alike 
out-voted  and  out-reasoned.  1891  C.  COLK  Cy  Ron  139  He 
did  not  attempt  to  outreoson  the  silly  superstition. 

Out-reave  to  Out-redden :  sec  Out-. 

t  Ont-rexkon,  v.  Obs.  [Our-  18.]  trans. 
To  exceed  in  reckoning  or  computation. 

1617  FLETCHER  I'alentinian  i.  i,  A  power  that  can  preserve 
us  after  ashes,  And  make  the  names  of  men  out -reckon  ages. 
1698  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  141  But  Jul.  Caes.  Scahger 
. .  out-reckons  them  all. 

Outrecuidance  («twk*«dans,  »taikwFdans). 
arch.  Also  5-6  oultre-,  -ouyd-,  -quyd-,  6  -culd-, 
-a(u)noe,  5  utterquidaunce,  6  ultrequed-,  7 
outerouidance.  [a.  F.  Outrecuidance  (12-ijth  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  outrecuidcr  (nth  c.),  f.  outre 
beyond,  to  excess  +  cuider  to  think,  plume  oneself 
:— L.  cogitarc  to  think.]  Excessive  »elf-esteem ; 
overweening  self-confidence  or  self-conceit ;  arro- 
gance ;  conceit,  presumption. 

1435  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls)  II.  584  Crete  pride 
and  outrecuidaunce,  and  setting  noo  store  be  none  othere 
mannes  frenshipe.  c  1495  Epitaffe  etc  in  Stelton's  Wks. 
(1843)  II.  392  Sore  may  tnou  rue  thy  vttcrquidaunce.  1514 
St.  Papers  Hen.  fill,  IV.  255  She  shal  remayne  in  over- 
moche  estymacion  and  oultrecuidancc  of_  her  self.  1599 
Broughton's  Let.  it  10  To  such  an  Outrecuidance  hath  your 


RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  vii,  In  these  solitary  woods  it  is 
quite  outre.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  66  Some  of  them  are 
extravagant  and  outrt.  a.  1859  DE  QUIXCEY  Conversation 
Wks.  1860  XI V.  169  He  will  talk  upon  oiitri  subjects. 

t  B.  as  sb.  That  which  is  extravagant  or  fan- 
tastic. Obs. 

1759  GOLDSM.  Pol.  Learn,  x,  To  exhibit  the  ridiculous 
outri  of  a  harlequin  under  the  sanction  of  that  venerable 
name.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  foot  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  53  A 
sumptuous  outre  of  terms,  and  new  cut  of  phrase. 

Outreach  (an-t,r<tj),  sb.  [OUT-  7.]  The  act 
of  reaching  out. 


thing  this  life  and  this  outreach  toward  man  becomes. 

Outreach  (aut,n-tf), v.*  [OUT- 17,  iSc,  14, 15.] 

1.  trans.  To  exceed  in  reach,  to  reach  or  extend 
beyond ;  to  exceed,  surpass. 

a  IJ68  ASCHAM  Scholew.  \.  (Arb.)  21,  I  found  the  site  so 
good.. but  the  making  so  costlie,  outreaching  my  habilltle. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstud.  Ef.  385  This.. may  seeme  to 
outreach  that  fact,  and  to  exceed  the  regular  distinctions  of 
murder.  1681-6  I.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  173  It  puzzles 
my  Conceit,  and  out-reaches  my  Wonder.  1879  PHILLIPS 
BROOKS  Influence  of  Jesus  ii.  131  He.. did  a  larger  work 
which  has  far  outreached  the  Jewish  people. 

1 2.  To  overreach  ;  to  deceive,  cheat ;  to  outwit. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  163  Fabius  . .  was  out- 
reached  and  deceived  by  Hannibals  fine  stratagem  of  his 
Oxen.  1634  FORD  P.  Warbtck  iv.  iv,  The  man  Of  cunning 
is  out-reacfi  d  ;  we  must  be  safe.  1643  HERLE  Ansm.  Feme 
47  The  Doctor  hath  outreached  him. 

3.  intr.  To  reach  too  far  ;  to  go  beyond  bounds. 
1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Eng.  n.  vi.  (1739)  28  A  Prince 

that  knew  how  to  set  a  full  value  upon  Church-men,,  .and, 
it  may  be,  did  somewhat  outreach  in  that  course. 

4.  trans,  and  intr.   To  reach  out,  stretch  out, 
extend,  poet. 

1594  Sc.  Metr.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  vi,  Yea,  he  the  heauy  charge 
Of  all  the  earth  did  slreache,  And  on  the  waters  large  1  he 
same  he  did  out  reachc.  1801  SOUTHEY  7  halaba viii.  xiu. 
They  stood  with  earnest  eyes,  And  arms  out-reaching,  when 


ng  to  hold  him,  and  spea 

So  Ou'trea  chlng  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1587  GOLDING  DC  ilornay  xxxi.  501  And  for  the  out- 
reaching  of  abhominalions,  there  shalbe  desolation  vnto 
the  ende.  1897  O«tinf(\3.  S.)  XXX.  359/'  Other  craft  at 
anchor,  sheltered  by  the  outreaching  land. 

fOutrea-ch,  v.*  Obs.  rare.    A  variant  of  C 
KEIK  v.,  to  fit  out,  equip.     Hence  t  Outrea'cher, 
an  outfitter. 

1640  in  Spalding  Truut.  Choi.  I  [see  OUTPUTTER  3! 


peasants  should  be  restrained.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  18  Aug.  105/2 
Admiral  Hornby  has  rebuked  the  Outrecuidance  of  English- 
men who  seemed  to  think  so. 

tOu-tred,  sb.  St.  Obs.    [f.  GOT-  7  +  RID  it.} 

L  Clearance  from  debt  or  liability;  settlement 
of  accounts ;  finishing  of  a  business. 

1491  Ada  Dom.  Coacil.  (1839!  205/1  As  jit  he  has  gottine 
na  payment  nor  outred.  I3»  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  \.  244* 
For  outred  and  payment  of  his  faderis  dettis.  1695  I.  SACK 
Article  Wks.  1844  I.  282  Why  else  would  his  Grace  have  so 
earnestly  required  expedition  and  hasty  outred  V 

2.  Outfit,  equipment  (of  a  ship,  a  man). 

1491  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  154  Pat  palrick  lie!.. lal.. pay 
.  .for  be  outred  of  his  parte  of  his  schip  callit  be  mare  of 
dunde.  1591  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  III.  541/1  Sen  the 
outred  of  the  saidis  schippis.  1610  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (1842) 
7 10  They  luo  wer  left  to  niak  outred  for  thame  selms. 

t  Owtre'd,  v.*  Sc.  Obs.    [f.  OUT-  15  +  RED  v.} 

1.  trans.  To  disentagle;  to  extricate  from  diffi- 
culties by  settlement  of  liabilities;    to  clear  of 
encumbrances. 

1467  Sc.  Acts  "Jos.  Ill,  c  23  (1597)  For  their  payment,  and 
to  outred  their  selfc.  1488  Acta  Dom.  Concil.  (1839)  103/2 
His  executoris  has  gudis  aneuch  for  be  outredding  of  his 
dettis.  1610  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (1842)  710  We  wantit  no 
credite  to  outred  our  silffis  out  of  all  expensis.  1670  in  H. 
Miller  Scenes  Q  Leg.  x.  (1850)  150  For  outredding  them  of 
their  necessary  and  most  urgent  affairs. 

2.  To  fit  out  (a  ship). 
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commandit  be  his  hienes  to  wictuall  and  outred  the  schipis. 

Out-re'd,  v.-  [f-  OUT-  20  +  RED  «.]  trans. 
To  surpass  in  redness. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Weeping  Cherry,  I  saw  a  cherry 
weep, . .  Because  my  Julia's  lip .  .did  out-red  the  same. 

Out- rede :  see  ATBEDE  v. 

Out-reign,  v.  [Our-  17,18.]  trans.  To  reign 
to  the  end  of,  beyond,  or  longer  than. 

1590  SPENSEK  F.  Q.  n.  x.  45  Till  they  outraigned  had  their 
utmost  date.  1641  SIR  E.  DERIKO  5>.  on  Relig.  20  Nov.  xr« 
64  Antichrist  hath  out-raigned  him  for  1600  yeares.  iBoi 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  19  (Rome)  governed  by 
twelve  Caesars  in  succession,  of  whom  the  second  Augustus, 
out-reigned  the  others. 

t  Outrei-k,  v.  Sc.  Obs.    [f.  OUT-  15  +  RJOK  v.} 

trans.  To  fit  out  or  equip. 

1640-1  Kirkcudtr.  H'arJCmMit.  Mix.  Bk.  (18551  102  A  roll 
of  the  number,  bothe  of  horss  and  foote,  which  may  be  out- 
reiked  ..for  the  foirsaid  recerve.      1694  Lend    Go, 
=959/3  The  Men  to  ta  outreiked  for  this  present  Levy. 

So  t  Ou-treUc  sb.,  t  OntrelldB*  vbl.  sb.,  equip- 
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Stock,  and  a  new  Out-rciking. 
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OUT-BELIEF. 

Ou-t-relie:f.  =  Otit-door  relief:  seeOuTDOOBfl.2. 

1891  Pall  Malt  G.  7  Sept.  6/2  You  have  got  an  out-relief 
officer._  1894  fPiutat.  Gaz.  31  May  3/1  There  are  successful 
out-relief  unions  as  well  as  successful  anti-out-relief  unions. 
1900  New  Cent.  Rev.  VII.  399  Even  under  the  system  of 
out-relief  there  is  some  little  incentive  left. 

Outrely,  obs.  form  of  OUTEBLY. 

Outreness  (a'trenes).  [f.  Ouiai  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  outri,  unusual,  or  peculiar. 

1832  MOTLEY  Corr,  (1889)  I.  ii.  19  The  University  towns 
[in  Germany]  are  the  homes  of  '  outr^-ness '.  1882  HAW- 
THORNE Dr.  Grimshawe  viii,  A  certain  seemly  beauty  in 
him  showed  strikingly  the .  .outreness  of  the  rest  of  their  lot. 

t  Ou-t-re:nt.  Obs.  [OUT- 6.]  Rent  paid  out; 
payment  of  the  nature  of  rent  or  rent-charge,  esp. 
as  deducted  from  or  opposed  to  income  or  rent 
received. 

1479  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  51  That  the  seid  Roberd  shall 
beer  alle  oute  rentys  and  seruices  of  olde  tyme  charged  vpon 
the  seid  maner  to  the  chief  lordes  of  the  same  fee.  15*3 
FITZHERB.  Surv.  31  Than  must  there  be  deduct  out  of  the 
sayd  grose  somme  all  maner  of  out  rentes  and  ordynary 
charges.  1635  EARL  STRAFFORD  Lett.  $  Disp.  (1739)  I.  487 
Also  that  allthe  other  Out-Rents  forth  of  my  Estate  be 
orderly  paid.  1769  Aclome  Inclos.  Act  15  Persons  having 
any  . .  Rent,  Out-rent,  Fee-farm  rent.  1794  HUTCHINSON 
Hist.  Cumbld.  I.  259  note,  Reserving  to  the  vicar. .an  out- 
rent  of  6s.  Bd.  yearly. 

tOu'trepa:ss,^.  Obs.  [a..7.outrepasser(inhc. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  outre  beyond  + passer  to  pass.] 
trans.  To  pass  beyond,  surpass.  Hence  •)•  Outre- 
passed///,  a.,  surpassing.  So  f  Outrepasse  sb., 
that  which  surpasses  all  others. 

£•1477  CAXTON  ynson  20  b,  Certaynly  my  lady  ys  the 
oultrepasse  of  al  other  ladyes.  laid.  32  The . .  oultrepassed 
beaute  of  the  vertuous  Myrro.  1645  City  Alarum  21  Why 
should  a  few  Accomptants  stand  up  like  Hercules  Colomnes, 
which  no  man  dares  outrepasse? 

Outrequydaunee,  obs.  f.  ODTREOUIDANCE. 
Out-resent  to  Out-rhyme :  see  OUT-. 
Outride  (au-t,reid),  sb.  rare.     [f.  next.] 

1.  The  act  of  riding  out,  a  ride  out ;  an  excursion. 
1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  Ded.,  Your  province  is  the 

town ;  leave  me  a  small  outride  in  the  country.     1765  Percy 
Reliques  Gloss.,  Outrake,  an  out-ride  ;  or  expedition. 

2.  The  district   of  an   outrider  or  commercial 
traveller,  local. 

1884  Upton-on-Scvern  Gloss.    1896  Warwicksh.  Gloss. 

Outri-de,  v.    [Oui- 14,  15,  18,  17.] 

1.  intr.  and  trans.  To  ride  out.  Obs.  or  poet. 
1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  952  Gyffroun  hys  hors  outryt,  And 

was  wode  out  of  wyt.    1815  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  629  The 
bravest  that  ever  in  battle  outrade. 

2.  To  outdo  in  riding,  to  ride  better,  faster,  or 
farther  than;  to  leave  behind  or  outstrip  by  riding. 

1530  PALSGR.  650/2  Take  as  swyfte  a  geldynge  as  thou 
canste  fynde  and  I  holde  the  twenty  nobles  I  outryde  the. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  iy,  i.  i.  36.  1685  DANGERFIELD  Mem. 
3  Feb.  2r  We. .by  much  out-rode  all  the  Pursuers  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  Whip  and  Spur.  1861  THACKERAY  four 
Georges  (1880)  53  What  postilion  can  outride  that  pale 
horseman?  1890  TR.  BOLDREWOOD '  Col.  Reformer (rSgi)  243 
He  tried  ineffectually  to  outride.. the  furious  animal. 
b.  trails/.  an&Jig. 

1672  DRYDEN  Cona.  Granadau.  i.  (1725)40  LikeaTempest 
that  out-rides  the  Wind.  1791  PAINE  Rights  of  Man  (ed.  4) 
115  Their  anxiety  now  was  to  outride  the  news  lest  they 
should  be  stopt. 

3.  Of  a  ship  :  To  ride  out,  to  survive  the  violence 
of  (a  storm). 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  I.  v.  (1739)  n  Who  by 
patience  out-rode  the  storms  of  foreign  force.  1827  HALLAM 
Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  (1876)  247  Those  perils  appear  less  to  us, 
who  know  how  the  vessel  outrode  them.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  202  By  what  divine  art  was  it 
that  his  ark  was  so  skilfully  framed  as  to  out-ride  those 
deluges  of  trouble  ? 

4.  intr.  To  ride  in  advance  of  or  beside  a  carriage 
as  an  outrider.  {Cent.  Diet.) 

Outrider  (au-tiraMai).  [Our-  8  J  One  who 
rides  out  or  forth.  -~i* 

1 1.  An  officer  of  the  sheriffs  court  whose  duties 
included  collecting  dues,  delivering  summonses.etc. 

1340  Act  14  Edw.  Ill,  c.  9  Et  que  per  tieux  baillifs  & 
hundreders,  et  lour  soutzbaillifs,  le  Roi  &  le  poeple  soient 
serviz,  en  oustant  pur  touz  jours  toux  les  outriders  &  autres 


appellez  Outryders.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xx.  26  Bot  all 
fals  mdytars,  Quest  mangers  and  lurers,  And  all  thise  fals 
out  rydars.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Oiutryders,  seeme  to  be 
none  other  but  baylifle  errants,  employed  by  the  Shyreeues 
or  their  fermers,  to  ride  to  the  fardest  places  of  their 
counties  or  hundreds,  with  the  more  speede  to  summon  to 
their  county  or  hundred  courts.  [So  1706  in  PHILLIPS  1848 
in  WHAHTON.) 

f2.  An  officer  of  an  abbey  or  convent,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  external  domestic 
requirements  of  the  community,  esp.  to  look  after 
the  manors  belonging  to  it.  Obs. 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  424  pai  ordenyt 
hyr  bare  out-rydere,  J>ar  witale  to  be  house  to  by.  £1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  166  A  Monk  ther  was  a  fair  for  the  maistrie 
An  outridere  that  louede  venerie  [cf.  Shopman's  T.  65], 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  V.  116  Til  ..  religious  out-ryders 
reclused  in  here  cloistres.  1326  in  Visilat.  Norwich  (Cam- 
den)  214  (Abbey  St.  Benet's,  Hulme)  Dompnus  Willelmus 
Hornyng,  oute-rider.  1532  Ibid.  279  Uominus  Ricardus 
Norwygh,  owte.ryder. 
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•(•3.  a.  A  forager  of  an  army.    b.  A  highwayman. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  1.  (1591)  207  The  cohorts . . 
recouered  all  the  spoile,  saue  onely  that  which  certaine  out- 
riders had  caryed  further  into  the  cuntrey.  1598  GRENEWEY 
Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  vi.  (1622)  97  The  out-nders  and  forragers 
were  conducted  by  certaine  chosen  Moores.  1600  HEYWOOD 
ist  Ft.  Edw.  Iv,  m.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  43,  I  feare  thou  art 
some  outrider  that  Hues  by  taking  of  purses  here,  on  Bassets 
Heath.  1615  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  I.  i.  4  Some 
outriders  of  Lycogenes  his  campe,  which . .  lay  in  wait  for 
any  passengers. 

4.  A  commercial  traveller ;  a  tradesman's  travel- 
ling agent,  dial. 

1762  Misc.  Ess.  in  Ann.  Reg.  205  When  the  humble  out- 
rider astride  his  saddle-bags,  goes  his  rounds  for  fresh  orders, 
to  dealers  and  chapmen  in  the  country.  1785  TRUSLER  Mod. 
Times  I.  19  An  outrider  to  a  tradesman  in  London.  1814 
MARSHALL  Rev.  IV.  220  (E.  D.  D.)  Mr.  M.  was  some  years 
out-rider  and  clerk  to  Mr.  W.  1901 N.  #  Q.  s.  9  VIII.  462/1. 

6.  A  mounted  attendant  who  rides  in  advance  of 
or  beside  a  carriage. 

1530  PALSCR.  250/2  Outryder,  aitant  courreur.  1791  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  2  Aug.,  We  saw  a  very  handsome  coach, 
and  four  horses,  followed  by.. outriders,  stop  at  the  gate. 
1801  Ami.  Reg.  13  She  set  off  for  Brighton  with  four  horses 
and  out-riders.  1860  ADELAIDE  A.  PROCTER  Sailor  Boy  iii, 
Outriders  first,  in  pomp  and  state,  Pranced  on  their  horses 
through  the  gate.  fig.  1869  BLACKMOKB  Lorna  D.  vii, 
There  were .  .Tight  outriders  of  pithy  weed. 

Ou-tri:ding,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  The  action 
of  riding  out ;  spec,  raiding,  marauding.  So  Out- 
riding ppl.  a. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  185  When  the  tyme  came  of  her 
out  ryding  none  sawe  her,  but  her  husband,  a  1641  Bp. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  If  Moil.  (1642)  287  The  Inhabitants  of 
Thrachomtis . .  were  by  him  restrained  of  out-riding,  robbing, 
and  spoyling  of  their  neighbours,  their  ancient  practise. 
1812  SCOTT  Let.  to  Crabbe  in  Lockhart,  His  [Robin  Hood's] 
indistinct  ideas  concerning  the  doctrine  of  incitm  and  tunin 
being  no  great  objection  to  an  outriding  Borderer. 

Outri-g,  v.  [Back-formation  from  OOTKIGGEB 
3.]  trans.  To  furnish  with  outriggers. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  713/1  It  could  be  outrigged  for 
rowing. 

Outrigged  (au-t,rigd),///.  a.  [Our-  ii ;  after 
OUTKIGGEK  sb.  3.]  Fitted  with  outriggers. 

1861  Times  27  Sept.,  A  rowing  expedition  abroad. .in  the 
first '  outrigged  '  four  which  has  been  upon  foreign  waters. 
1867  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Apr.  202  A  pair-oar  gig 
outrigged.  1888  W.  B.  WOODCATF.  Boating  143  Half-out- 
rigged  gigs  became  common.  1900  W.  E.  SHERWOOD  Oxford 
Rowing^,  1 845  saw  the  general  introduction  into  Oxford  of 
outrigged  boats,  an  innovation  viewed  with  much  alarm  by 
the  University  authorities. 

Outrigger  (au-t|ri:gaj).  [f.  OUT  adv.  +  RIG  z/.i 
+  -EH  1 :  but  in  various  senses  preceded  by  OUT- 
LIGGEB,  of  which  it  may  be  in  part  an  alteration.] 

Something  rigged  out  or  projecting. 

1.  Naut.    a.  A  strong  beam  passed  through  the 
port-holes  of  a  ship,  used  to  secure  the  masts  and 
counteract  the  strain  in  the  act  of  careening;  b. 
A  spar  to  haul  out  a  sheet ;   c.  A  small  spar  to 
thrust  out  and  spread  the  breast-backstays;  d.  A 
boom  swung  out  to  hang  boats  clear  of  a  ship ; 

e.  The  cathead  of  a  ship  (Knight  Diet.  Meek) ; 

f.  Any  framework  rigged  up  outside  the  gunwales 
of  a  ship. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Out-rigger,  a  strong 
beam  of  timber,  of  which  there  are  several  fixed  on  the  side 
of  a  ship,  and  projecting  from  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  masts 
in  the  act  of  careening.  Out-rigger  is  also  a  small  boom, 
occasionally  used  in  the  tots  to  thrust  out  the  breast-back- 
stays to  windward,  in  order  to  increase  their  tension,  and 
thereby  give  additional  security  to  the  top-mast.  Ibid., 
Entennes,  the  props,  or  out-riggers,  fixed  on  the  side  of  a 
sheer-hulk,  to  support  the  sheers.  1858  in  Adm.Hornty's 
Biog.  vi.  (1896)  61,  I  have  fitted  two  splendid  outriggers  of 
the  fore-  and  main-top-gallant-masts,  and  if  I  can  get  some 
new  royals  shall  do  well.  1873  Q.  Rev.  121  Torpedoes  have 
now  been  made  available  for  ocean  warfare,  .being  carried 
into  action  either  on  an  outrigger  stretching  ahead  of  a  ship 
or  towed  abreast  of  the  ship. 

2.  A  contrivance  used  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans  to  steady  the  native  canoe  and  prevent  it 
from  capsizing.     Formerly  called  OUTLIGGEB,  q.  v. 

A  common  form  consists  of  a  boat-shaped  block  of  wood  or 
bamboo,  laid  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  canoe,  and  joined 
to  it  at  each  end  by  long  bamboo  poles.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two  of  these  are  used. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  m.  v.  341  The  frame  is  intended  to 
ballance  the  proa,  and . . is  usually  called  an  outrigger.  Ibid. , 
The  mast,  yard,  boom,  and  outriggers  are  all  made  of 
bamboo.  1777  MILLER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  174  They 
are  about  ten  feet  long,  and  about  a  foot  broad,  and  have  an 
outrigger  on  each  side,  to  prevent  their  over-setting.  1838 
POE  A.  G.  Pym  Wks.  1864  IV.  r63  Sixty  or  seventy  Rafts, 
or  flatboats  with  outriggers.  1865  LUBBOCK  Prehist.  Times 
xm.  (1809)  429  They  use  canoes. .  fitted  with  an  outrigger. 

o.  An  iron  bracket,  fixed  to  the  side  of  a  rowing 
boat,  bearing  a  rowlock  at  its  outer  edge,  so  as  to 
increase  the  leverage  of  the  oar  while  allowing  the 
boat  to  be  constructed  very  narrow,  b.  A  light 
boat  fitted  with  such  appendages,  an  outrigged 
boat ;  colloq.  abbreviated  to  rigger. 

According  to  the  Badminton  book  on  Rowing,  outriggers 
were  introduced  on  the  Tyne  between  1830  and  1840  ;  they 
e  first  seen  in  London,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
< •  4£s  Tra"  out."8Sff  boat  »as  built  for  the  Cambridge  crew 
for  the  University  Boat-race  of  1845,  but  not  used  till  the  next 
year,  when  both  crews  rowed  in  outriggers  (April  3). 

1845  Illustr.  Land.  News  29  Mar.  205/2  New  Boat  [fur 


OUTRIGHT. 

Cambridge  crew].. She  is  an  outrigger,  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  boat  brought  from  Newcastle  by  the  Claspers, 
and  used  at  the  Thames  Regatta.  1845  Vice-Chancellor's 
Regul.  Boats  Oxford  •$  Dec.,  All  skiffs  or  boats  constructed 
for  less  than  four  oars  of  which  the  rowlocks  are  projected 
from  the  sides  by  means  of  outriggers  (commonly  called 
Gasper-built  boats).  1846  Times  4  Apr.  6/5  (Boat  race)  The 
winners  [Cantabs]  rowed  in  a  beautiful  outrigger  built  by 
the  eminent  Searles,  of  Stangate.  1851  Illustr.  Lend.  News 
16  Aug.  222/2  A  fatal  accident,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
'outrigger'  below  bridge.  1858  J.  PAYN  Foster  Brothers 
xviii.  (1859)  322  An  innumerable  fleet  of  fairy  shallops, 
delicatest  outriggers,  wherein  to  sneeze  is  to  be  capsized. 
1865  KNIGHT  Pass.  Work.  Life  III.  i.  4  The  solitary  youth 


Vacation  at  Cambridge — was  it  1845? — in  building  a  pair  of 
outriggers,  .the  first  really  narrow  ones  ever  built.  1900 
W.  E.  SHERWOOD  Oxford  Rowing  26  Oriel  introduced  the 
first  outrigger  this  year  [1844]  in  their  four.  Ibid.  97  The 
early  outriggers  were  all  clinker-built, and.  .were  first  made 
with  outriggers  to  fold  into  the  boat,  for  convenience  in 
packing. 

4.  An  addition  to  a  wagon  or  farm-cart  to  in- 
crease its  carrying  capacity ;  a  set  of  harvest- 
shelvings.  local. 

1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  69  The  waggons . .  seldom  use 
any  overlays  or  outriggers,  either  at  the  ends  or  sides. 

6.  Building  and  Mech.  Applied  to  various  struc- 
tures placed  so  as  to  project  from  the  face  of 
a  wall,  a  frame,  etc.,  e.  g.  a  beam  projecting  from 
a  wall  to  support  hoisting-tackle ;  the  jib  of  a 
crane ;  a  wheel  or  pulley  outside  the  frame  of 
a  machine  for  the  communication  of  motion,  etc. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mann/.  51  The  steam  or  impelling 
pulleys,  frequently  called  riggers  (outriggers  1  as  they  stand 
out  from  the  side  of  the  machine,  like  outrigger-sails  in  a 
ship)  by  engineers.  1863  p.  Rev.  CXIV.  311  Another  plat- 
form  was  inserted  under  the  lantern,  and  tied  to  the  lower 
platform  by  a  chain  inside  the  tower  and  straps  of  iron  out- 
side, and  great  shores  from  the  outriggers  of  the  lower 
platform  completed  the  cradle  in  which  the  building  was 
supported. 

6.  An  extension  of  the  splinter-bar  of  a  carriage, 
to  admit  of  a  second  horse  being  harnessed  along- 
side of  that  which  is  in  the  shafts;  hence,  An  extra 
horse  running  outside  the  shafts. 

Outriggers  were  also  used  with  heavy  gun-carriages. 

1811  L.  HAWKINS  C'tess  f,  Gertr.  (1812)  III.  273  So  I  see 
you  drive  here  with  an  outrigger  !  1844  MRS.  HOUSTON 
Yacht  Voy.  Texas  II.  279  Sometimes  a  second  horse  is 
attached  as  an  outrigger,  and  has  a  pretty  effect.  1902 
E.  L.  BRANDKETH  Note,  I  used  to  drive  m  India  (1865) 
a  cart  with  shafts  intended  for  one  horse  (the  common  hilt 
tonga},  to  which  I  often  attached  another  fastened  to  an 
outrigger  which  consisted  of  a  projecting  piece  of  wood,  so 
that  the  horses  were  driven  like  a  pair. 

7.  Jig.   An  outsider,  not  a  regular  member ;  an 
onhanger. 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  177  It 
generally  drew  the  picked  men  from  each,  to  say  nothing  of 
outriggers  and  chance  customers. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  outrigger-sail,  skiff,  etc. ; 
outrigger  hoist,  a  hoisting  apparatus  rigged  out 
from  an  outer  wall :  see  sense  5. 

1835  Outrigger -sail  [see  sense  5].  1853  'C.  BEDE'  (E. 
Bradley)  Verd.  Green.  (1857)  18  The  former  occupied  his 
outrigger  skiff.  1861  Macm.  Mag.  Aug.  293  The  famous 
six-oar  outrigger  boat  of  Harvard  College.  1878  Set.  Amer. 
XXXVIII.  223/1  (.Improved  Hoisting  Machinery) . .  In  the 
outrigger  hoist  . .  the  advantages  are  that  two  pinion  gears 
are  employed,  gearing  into  two  large  gears.  1892  E.  REEVES 
Homeward  Bound  131  The  other  side  [of  the  catamaran]  is 
taken  up  by  an  outrigger  keel  about  7  feet  off,  attached  to 
the  boat  by  two  long-arched,  spider-like  arms. 

Hence  On-triggered  a.,  fitted  with  an  outrigger ; 
Otrtri-ggexless  a.,  without  an  outrigger. 

1884  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  326  Sailing  boats  of  the  '  catamaran 
model,  long  black  boats,  outriggered.  1767  WALLIS  Cir. 
cumnav.  Globe  vi.  (R.  Suppl.),  One  of  their  sages  ..  had  .. 
foretold  that . .  an  outriggerless  canoe  would  come  to  their 
shores  [Otaheite]  from  a  distant  land.  1884  Bib.  Soc.  Rec. 
(N.  Y.)  Feb.,  Skilful  paddlers  propel  their  outriggerless 
canoes. 

On/trigging,  vbl.  sb.  [Oui-  9.]  That  which 
is  rigged  out,  or  with  which  anything  is  rigged 
out ;  also,  outside  rigging. 

1864  A.  GRAHAM  Terrible  Wont.  II.  108  The  tall  masts  of 
a  man-of-war,  or  the  more  humble  outrigging  of  a  brig  or 
collier.  1899  Wtstw.  Gaz.  19  Sept.  4/1  The  gunboat. .ran 
so  closely  alongside  the  Diamante  that  her  guns  tore  away 
the  steamer's  outrigging. 

Outright  (outirei-t),  adv.  (adj.)    [f.  OUT  adv. 

+  RIGHT.] 

1.  Of  direction  in  space  :  Straight  out ;  directly 
onward  ;  straight  ahead.  Now  rare. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1054  A  reuer  of  be  trone  ber  ran 
out-ryjte.  1564  P.  MOORE  Hope  Health  11.  ix.  38  Sothern. 
woode  . .  is  good  for  them  yl  can  not  breath,  but  when  they 
hold  their  necke  outright.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  167  The 
same  writer  maketh  mention  of  one  that  could  see  and  dis- 
cerne  put-right  135  miles.  1685  Gracian's  Courtiers  Orac. 
17  It  is  easie  to  shoot  a  Fowl  that  flies  out-right,  but  not  a 
Bird^which  is  irregular  in  its  flight.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
i.  viii,  I  never  travell'd  in  this  Journey  above  two  Miles 
outright  in  a  Day,  or  thereabouts.  1849  WHATELY  Let.  in 
Life  (1866)  II.  145  You  get  a  brighter  view  of  a  comet,  or 
some  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  when  you  are  looking  not 
outright  at  it,  but  at  some  other  star  near  it. 

to.  Without  a  break,  straight  away;  'on 
end  ',  consecutively,  continuously.  Obs. 


OUTRIGHTLY. 


1579-80 NORTH  Plutat\li{ifyf>)  464  NICUL-,.  .tlm>  travelling 
ei^lit  days  journey  out-right  together.  1607  TOI-SEI.L  Four-/. 
.'.»  (1658)  253  So  would  they  ride  them  ;tn  hundred  and 
lifty  miles  out  right. 

f2.  Of  time:  Straight,  straightway;  forthwith, 
immediately,  without  delay.  Obs. 

c  MOO  .S".  Eng,  Leg.  I.  457/16  Seint  leonard  nolde  it  graunti 
nought :  akc  outright  it  gat)  for-sakc.  1577-87  HOLINSIIED 
Chron.  I.  37/2  Such  as  he  found  abroad  in  the  countrie  he 
slue  out  right  on  eueric  side.  1611  HKYWOOU  Gold.  Age  iv. 
Wks.  1874  III.  60  If  you  but  offer'!,  1  shall  cry  out  right. 
1714  l''r.  lilt,  of  Rates  294  They  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
Kingdom  outright  without  delay.  (To  slay  outright 

appears  to  have  passed  from  this  sense  to  the  next.) 

3.  So  that  the  act  is  finished  at  once;  altogether, 
entirely ;  to  kill  outright,  i.  e.  so  that  the  victim 
dies  on  the  spot ;  to  sell  or  purchase  outright,  i.  e. 
so  that  the  thing  disposed  of  becomes  at  once  the 
full  property  of  the  buyer. 

1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  in.  Ixxvi,  Where  slaine  out-right, 
I  now  the  same  behold.  1633  LD.  CAREW  in  Lismore Papers 
(1888)  Ser.  ii.  III.  6r  Lett  me  knowe.  .whether  I  should  sett 
it  for  a  yearely  rent,  or  sell  it  out  righte.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS 
Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  19  What  may  be  the  value  of  them  to 
buy  them  out  right?  1771  Phil,  Trans.  LXII.  452  note, 
A  man  ..  was  killed  outright  by  one  blow  of  a  poker.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Duenna  n.  ii,  Touch  her  lips,  and  she  swoons 
outright.  1884  Manclt.  Exam.  21  Mar.  5/1  The  majority 
of  those  who  fell  were  not  killed  outright  by  the  bullet 
which  sent  them  to  the  ground.  1883  Law  Times  LXXV1II. 
458/1  The  interests  might  have  been  disposed  of  outright. 

4.  To   the  full  extent,  fully  out,  completely, 
entirely,  quite ;  without  reservation  or  limitation ; 
openly,  without  reserve  of  manner  or  expression. 

13..  Guy  \Vanu.  (E.  E.  T.S.  1887)  440  And  pel  he  be  fce 
fende  out-rijt  Y  schal  for  be  take  be  fijt.  IJ3»  MORE  Con/nt, 
Titidale  i.  Wks.  483/1  Within  a  whyle  after . .  the  fi  ere  made 
the  foole  madde  outright.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Yl,  i.  ii.  41 
Nay  Elinor,  then  must  I  chide  outright,  a  1615  BEAUM.  & 
Fu  Honest  Man's  Fort.  v.  i,  I  simper 'd  sometime, ..  But 
never  laugh 'd  outright.  .11719  ADDISON  (J.),  He  neigh'd 
outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  404  Some  bold  man  who  . .  will  say  outright  what 
is  best  for  the  city.  1895  T.  HARDY  Tea  Pref.,  In  planning 
the  stories  the  idea  was  that  large  towns.. should  be  named 
outright. 

B.  adj.    1.  Directed  or  going  straight  on.  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Dressiere,  a  straight  or  outright  path,  or 
tract.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Balancer.  Without  any  certain,  or  outright 
course  in  his  flight.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  192 
When  the  river  now  . .  only  glided  seaward  with  an  even, 
outright,  but  imperceptible  speed. 

2.  Direct;  downright ;  thorough,  out-and-out. 

F1 

r. 


1531  MOKE  Con/iit.  Tindale  Wks.  404/2  A  mouthe  . . 
k>layeth  sometime  y*  frere,  sometime  y8  foxe,  sometime  the 
"oole,  &  sometime  the  outeright  ribauld.  1851  H.  W. 
BEECH  ER  Lect.  Yng.  Men  iv.  98  The  young  are  seldom 
tempted  to  outright  wickedness.  1856  J.  W.  KAYE  Life 
Sir  J.  Malcolm  I,  vii.  98  Malcolm  did  everything  in  a 
hearty  outright  manner. 

3.  Complete,  entire,  total. 

Mod.  Ne-Mspaper,  He  mentioned  the  probable  outright 
cost  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Hence  t  Outri-ghtly  adv.  Obs.  =  A.  3. 

1641  J.  EATON  Honey*.  Free  "Justif.  14  Adjudged  unto 
him  that  did  outrightly  kill  a  man. 

Outri-ffhtness.  [C.  prec.  adj.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  outright  in  speech  or  thought ; 
directness,  straightforwardness. 

1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayworthys  xxvi.  (1879)  250  It  was 
the  outrightness  that  pleased  him,  was  it  ?  1881  Blackiv. 
Mag.  Mar.  369  Simplicity  of  style,  plainness  of  language,  or 
outrightness  of  thought. 

Out-rime,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Ou-tri:ng,  sb.l  [OUT-  3.]  Outer  ring  or  cir- 
cumference ;  in  quots.  applied  attrib,  to  the  outer 
drain  and  bank  of  a  drainage  area. 

1763-4  Act  4  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  47  §28  Or  in  any  other  of  the 
Outring  or  Barrier  Banks.  1831  Holderncss  Drainage  Act 
§  43  All  the  Outring  and  Division  Drains,  Dikes,  and  Ditches. 

t  Ou'tri:ng,  s6.*  Sc.  In  Curling:   =OUTWICK. 

1814  MACTACGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Outring,  a  channle- 
stone  term,  the  reverse  of  Inring.  To  take  an  outrine  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  more  difficult  than  taking  an  inrmg. 

Outri-ng,  v.    [OUT-  14,  15,  18.] 

1.  a.  intr.  To  ring  out,  sound  with  a  clear  loud 
note.    b.  trans,  poet.  (Prop,  two  words.) 

"374  CHAUCER  Troyltis  m.  1237  And  after  syker  doth 
here  vpys  out  rynge.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING CasaGuidi  Wind. 
L  15  Sweet  songs  which  for  this  Italy  outrang  From  older 
singers'  lips.  1896  Chicago  Advance  6  Feb.  188/1  We  listen 
for  your  blending  voice  Outringing  o'er  the  murderous  noise. 

b.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  232/1  Where  the  sweet  Sabbath- 
bell  its  note  outrings. 

2.  trans.  To  outdo  in  ringing,  to  ring  louder  than. 
a  1635  CORBET  Gt.  Tom  C't.  Ch.  2  Be  dumb,  ye  infant. 

chmics, .  .That  ne 're  out-ring  a  tinker  and  his  kettle.  1677 
W.  HUGHES Alan  of  Sin  in.  iii.  92  Such  a  Twanger  as  quite 
outringeth  Mr.  Creosy's  loud,  and  so  admired  one !  1868 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Verses  I'ar.  Oicas.  43  Sure,  this  is  a  bless- 
ing, Outrings  the  loud  tone  Of  the  dull  world's  caressing. 

Hence  Outrmging  ppl.  a.,  that  rings  out  or 
sounds  with  ringing  note. 

1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Rtynard  Fox  321  Outrinsing  peals  to 

^!!iw-c  "'"£'  For  Rey"-wl  and  our  noble  King. 

Outrrval,  v.  [OuT-i8b.j  trans.  To  outdo 
as  a  rival  ;  to  surpass  or  excel  in  any  competition. 

iSai  MASSINGER  &  DEKKEK  Virg.  Mart.  m.  ii,  The  Chris- 
tian Whose  beauty  has  outrivalled  me.  1705  MAIDWELI. 
Access.  I:duc.  Pref.  7  He  Had  then  out  rival'd  hi5  Neigh- 
hour  s  Praetensions.  1860  MOTLEY  Nctherl.  ( ,868)  I.  viii.  404 
tach  seeking  to  outrival  the  other  in  (her)  good  graces 
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t  Outri-ye,  v.  06s.  [Our-  15,  14.] 

1.  trans.  To  rive  out,  to  tear  out  or  apart  forcibly; 
to  break  up  (moorland  or  rough  pasture  land). 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  1 1  Should  all  in  rage  the  curs*, 
beat  page  out-rive.  1677  Cars/till  Baron^ourt  Bk.  m  Ayr 
,y  ll'igton  Arch.  Coll.  IV.  138  For  the  sowme  of  sex  pond 
scotis  money  for  outriveing  of  bent  land.  1749  Fair/ax's 
Tasso  xvi.  Ixiii.  (ed.  4),  I  will  o'ertake  him,  and  out-rive 
his  Heart. 

2.  intr.  To  tear  or  burst  asunder.  Sc. 

IS3S  STEWART  CVo».  Scot.  (1858)  I.  312  Breist  plailtis  brak 
and  at!  the  ruvis  outrave. 

tOu'troad.  Obt.  [Our- 7.]  A  riding  out,  an 
excursion  ;  esp.  a  warlike  excursion  or  raid  ;  a  sally. 
Also/^. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  i  Mace,  xv.  41  He  set  horsemen  and 

f orisons,  that  they  might  make  outrodes  by  the  waies  of 
udea.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xvm.  ii.  107  All 
those  captives,  whome  in  many  out-rodes  they  had  taken 
and  carried  away,  a  1656  HALES  Gobi.  Rein.  i.  (1673)  82 
He  stood  the  shock  of  fifty  set  Battels,  beseide  all  Seiges 
and  Out-rodes.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xlx.  i.  (1872)  VIII. 
102  Still  another  assault,  or  invasive  outroad,  northward 
against  the  Russian  Magazines. 

Ou-troar,  sl>.  rare.  [OUT-  7.]  A  loud  noise 
or  roar,  uproar. 

i88»  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale).  1886  in  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet. 

Outroar  (autiroo-j),  t/.  [OUT- 1 8,  1 8  c.]  trans. 
To  exceed  in  roaring,  to  roar  louder  or  more  than  ; 
to  drown  the  roaring  of. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  If  Cl.  MI.  xiii.  127  O  that  I  were  Vpon 
the  hill  of  Basan,  to  out-roare  The  horned  Heard.  1649 


W.  M.  Wandering  Jew  (Halliw.  1857)  55  Lions  roare, 
and  yet  at  one  time  or  other  are  out-roar  d.  a  1814  Can- 
zaga  iv.  vi.  in  New  Brit.  T/teatre  III.  140  Let  ..the 
falling  rocks  Dasli'd  on  the  troubled  ocean  far  outroar  The 
warring  elements  !  1866  FELTON  Anc.  fy  Mod.  Gr.  I.  i.  vi.  98 
A  thrust  that  makes  him  outroar  nine  thousand  troopers. 

Ontroll  (aut,rJ'i-l),  v.  [Our-  15.]  trans.  To 
roll  out  or  forth ;  to  unroll,  unfurl,  uncoil. 

a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Flyting  352  Outrowde  bee  thy  tongue, 
yet  trailing  all  times.  1647  H.  MORE  Soar  of  Saul  n.  iii. 
ii.  xxi,  Drove  into  the  Sun,  or  thence  out-rol'd.  Ibid.  in.  i. 
xiv,  Thus  weak  of  her  own  self,  .that  she  no'te  out-roll  Her 
vitall  raies.  1815  SOUTHEY  Roderick  i.  41  And  gently  did 
the  breezes . .  Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling.  1880  G.  MERE- 
DITH Tragic  Com.  (1881)  253  A  day  that  outrolled  the 
whole  Alpine  hand-in-hand  of  radiant  heaven-climbers. 

So  Ontroll  sb. ;  On  trolling  vbl.  sb. 

1860  F.  W.  FABER  Bethlehem  16  The  out.rolling  of  an 
uncreated  ocean.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cong.  III. 
v.  88  Barmby  paused  on  his  outroll  of  the  word. 

Out-romance,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ou't-room.  06s.  [OUT-  I.]  An  outlying 
room  ;  an  out-building  or  outhouse.  Also^ff. 

iSoa  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  m/i  Lay 
them.. in  some  out-room  or  corner  of  the  dining-chamber, 
1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  ii.  vii.  74  If  our  artist  lodgeth 
her  in  the  out-rooms  of  his  soul  for  a  night  or  two.  1668 
DRYDEN  Mart.  Mar-allni.  ii,  In  an  out-room,  upon  a  trunk. 

t  On  'troop.  Obs.  Also  7  -rop(e.  [a.  Du. 
uitroep,  in  Kilian  wl-roep  an  auction-sale,  f.  uit 
OUT  +  roepen  to  call.]  An  auction;  =  OUTCKT  a. 

1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschoien  (1864)  170  The  principal! 
street  of  the  Citie  named  the  Straight  street,  and  is  called 
the  Leylon,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  an  outroop.  x6ll 
COTGR.  s.  v.  Baston,  The  third  (and  last)  knock  ol  the  Cryers 
static  in  an  Outrope.  1618  BOLTON  Florus  (1636)  249  The 
statelyest  free  Townes  of  laly  were  sold  as  at  an  outrop, 
who  would  give  most,  a  1693  URQUIIART  Rabelais  ill.  xliv. 
364  It  was  his . .  Custom  to  sell  Laws . . ,  as  at  an  Outroop  or 
Putsale,  to  him  who  offered  most  for  them. 

t  Ou'troo:]>er,  -roper.  Obs.  [f.  prec. :  cf. 
Du.  uitroeper,  in  Kilian  wtroeperl\  An  auctioneer: 
at  one  time  the  specific  title  of  the  Common  Crier 
of  the  City  of  London. 

i6i»  (Apr.  30)  Petition  to  Ld.  Mayor,  Retitembraucia  (City 
of  London)  III.  47  His  suite  unto  you  is,  to  grant  unto  him 
the  office  called  y«  Outroper  of  the  cittie  of  London.     1638 
ist  Charter  C/tas.  I  to  London  in  Luffman  Charters  (1793) 
275  We;  .do  erect  and  create  in  and  through  the  said  City. . 
a  certain  office,  called  Outroper  or  Common  Cryer,  to  and 
for  the  selling  of  houshold  stuff,  apparel,  leases  . .  and  other 
things,  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  willing  that  the  said 
officers  shall  make  sale  of  the  same  by  public  and  open  claim, 
commonly  called  outcry  and  sale.    1688  London  Gaz.  No. 
2404/4  Whereas  an  Ancient  Office  (called,  the  Outropcrs 
Office)  hath  been  Established  and  Used  within  this  City  and    i 
Liberties  thereof,  .for  all  Publick  Sales  of  Goods.     1691 
House  of  Lords  JlfSS.  1690-1  (1892)  303  The  office  of  Out-    I 
roper  was  anciently  exercised  by  the  Common  Cryer  and    I 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Orphans  in  the  sale  of  goods  of   ! 
citizens  deceased. 

Outroot  (aut,r»-t),  v.  [f.  ODT  adv.  +  ROOT  : 
prob.  after  L.  eradtcare ;  cf.  F.  dlraciner^\  trans. 
To  pluck  out  or  up  by  the  root,  root  out,  eradicate, 
exterminate. 

'558  J.  HALES  in  Foxe  A,  «t  M.  (1596)  1918/2  Also  to  your 
vttermost  power  endeuour  to  outroote  them.  1614  Essex's 
Ghost  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  514  T'out-root  the  plant, 
which  Christ  himself  hath  sown.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  III.  v, 
Idolatry  has  never  thoroughly  been  outrooted.  1865  CAK- 
LYLE  Fredk.Gt.  xx.  xii.  (1872)  IX.  226  How. .hinder  Fer- 
dinand's besieging  them,  ana  quite  outrooting  us  there '.' 

So  Ontroo  ting  vbl.  sb.,  a  rooting  out. 

1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  u  For  the 
dountramping  of  ydolatrie,  to  the  outruiting  of  the  quhilk 
we  beseik  thy  princelie  Maies.tie.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res. 
n.  iv,  Finding  indeed,  except  the  Outrooting  of  Journalism 
(dieaitszurottende  JourHalistik),\\l.\\c  to  desiderate  therein. 

Out-rove,  -row,  -royal,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 


cattle  or 


OUTRUSH. 

Out-rOW  (unt|r<?»-)»  v.  [Oci-  18.]  Irani.  To 
outdo  or  outstrip  in  rowing. 

1530  PALSCR.  650/2,  I  wyll  oulrowc  the  or  thou  come  to 
Westminster  for  xnrf.  1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (180.1  I 
260  1  rymg  to  out-row  me  with  a  huge  black  boat 

Out-run  (au'tirtm),  it.    [OUT-  i,  7.] 

1.  a.  An  outlying  or  distant  '  run '  for 
sheep ;  outlying  pasture  land. 

1890 '  R.  BoLDRtwooo '  Col.  Reformer  vi.  47  They'd  come 
off  a  very  far  out-run.  1895  Daily  News  3  Apr.  5/4  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  cultivation,  to  rotation  of  crops,  lo 
reclamation  of  outruns. 

b.  spec,  in  Shetland  :  see  quot. 

1898  SJMand  Neu's  3  Dec.  (E.T5.  D.),  The  •  outrun ',  or 
enclosed  arable  land  which  surrounds  the  homestead. 

2.  Outcome ;  result. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Proc.  Part.  34/1  A  comparison  of 
Ine  revenues  and  charges  of  the  year  1798-9  as  estimated, 
and  according  to  the  actual  out-run. 

3.  The  act  or  fact  of  running  out. 

1884  American  VIII.  308  To  check  the  outrun  of  this. 
Outrun  (ontiro-n),  v.    [OUT-  14,  18,  17.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  out.    f  b.  Of  time  :  To  expire. 
1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5297  be  croun  of  thornes  )>at 

was  thrested  On  his  heved  fast,  bat  £e  blode  out  rane.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  51  Too  moche  woldc  out 
ren.  1550  Reg.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  1. 108  The  xx'r  dayis . . 
being  outrunin.  1617  SIR  W.  MURE  Misc.  Poems  xxi.  71 
Long  may  thy  subjects,  ere  thy  glasse  outrunne,  Enjoy  the 
light  of  thee,  their  glorious  Sunne.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  135  (E.  D.  D.)  Hurryin'  frae  their 
doors  Out-ran  in  thousands  to  the  Scores. 

2.  trans.   To  outdo  or  outstrip  in  running,  to 
run   faster  or  farther  than  ;  to  leave  behind  by 
superior  speed ;  hence,  to  escape  or  elude. 

1516  TINDALE  John  xx.  4  They  ranne  bolhe  to  gether  and 
that  other  disciple  dyd  out  runne  Peter  and  cam  fyrsl  to 
the  sepulcre.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  176  If  these  men 
haue  defeated  the  Law,  and  outrunne  Nattue  punishment. 
a.  1649  DRUMM.  OH  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  36  To  pierce 
the  mountain-wolf  with  feather'd  dart ;.  .Out-run  the  wind- 
out-running  daxlale  hare.  1711  Land.  Gat.  No.  4887/3  We 
chased  them  till  Ten.. they  out-running  u«  so  very  much, 
that  (etc.).  1858  SEARS  A  than.  u.  ii.  188  John  outruns  the 
sturdy  Peter. 

b.  Jig .  To  outstrip  or  get  ahead  of  in  any  course. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  14  By  giuing  the  House  of 
Lancaster  leaue  to  breathe,  It  will  outrunne  you,  Father,  in 
I    the  end.    a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  39  Our  forward 
i    young  men  out-run  their  years.    1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N. 
1    (1869)  1. 1.  xi.  HI.  233  The  increase  of  stock  and  the  improve- 
ment of  land  are  two  events . .  of  which  the  one  can  nowhere 
much  out-run  the  other.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii. 

11.  347  The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that  of  the  pastors. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  i)  IV.  232  The  power  of  analysis 

i    had  outrun  the  means  of  knowledge. 

3.  Jig.  To  run  beyond  a  fixed  limit  or  point ;  to 
go  beyond  in  action. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  iii.  §  14  Those  who  formerly  had 

i    outrunne  the  canons  with  their  additional  conforming.   1665 

GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  ix.  51  They  must  needs  transcend, 

I    and  outrun  our  faculties,  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  II 

i    (1847)  III.  i.  6  In  general,  his  friends  outran  his  intentions. 

!     1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  iii.  Silence,  maiden ;  thy  tongue  out. 

[    runs  thy  discretion.    1873  J.  A.  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  L  10 

The  poet's  imagination  had  probably  outrun  the  fact. 

•)•  4.  To  run  through  ;  to  pass  or  spend  (time)  ; 

j    to  wear  out  (clothes,  etc.).  Obs. 

iiu  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  ix.  240  Ethelrik..hauing 
out-run  his  youth  in  pernicious  obscuritie,  attained  in  his  old 
yeeres  to  the  Gouernmenl  of  both  the  Prouinces.     1687 
London  Gaz.  No.  2276/5  The  Spahi's  having  out-run  all 
their  Equipage,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  of  Service. 
6.  To  outrun  the  constable :  see  CONSTABLE  6. 
Hence  Ontrrrnner  ] .  one  who  outruns. 
1885  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  RealSkelley  II.  257  The  young  man 
..  like  most  other  outrunners  of  the  constable,  was  often 
without  money. 

On-trutnner  2.    [Our-  8.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  runs  out;  spec,  an 
attendant  who  runs  in  advance  of  or  beside  a 
carriage  ;  a  horse  which  runs  in  traces  outside  the 
shafts ;  the  dog  which  acts  as  leader  of  a  team  of 
sledge  dogs ;  fig.  a  forerunner,  an  avant-courier. 

1598  FLORIO,  Scorritore,  an  outrunner,  a  gadder  lo  and 
fro.  1891  ELIZ.  BISLANU  Flying  Trip  iii.  76  These  out- 
runners accompany  all  folk  of  importance  in  Japan.  1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  Mar.  3/1  Further  on  you  hail  with  an 
increasing  sense  of  pleasure  the  outrunners  of  a  forest. 
1893  I 'oice  (N.  Y.)  16  Nov.,  The  outrunners  for  the  Whig 
organization  worked  the  temperance  question  for  all  it  would 
bring  them.  1804  Daily  News  12  Oct.  7/6  They  are 
harnessed  in  numbers  from  3  to  1 1 . .  with  one  dog  as  an  out- 
runner to  shew  the  way.  1897  J.  Y.  SIMPSON  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  Jan.  12  Supported  by  an  outrunner  trotting  abreast. 

1 2.  An  outrunning  branch  or  creek.   Obs. 

1653  W.  LAUSOX  in  J.  D[ennysJ  Seer.  Angling  in  Arb. 
Garner  1. 194  In  a  shallow  river,  or  in  some  out-runner  of 
the  river. 

So  Otrtruvnnlnff  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9],  the  running 
out,  fexpiry,  termination  (ofo.);  ppl.a.  [Oci-  lo], 
that  runs  out. 

1546  Rig.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  39  Twa  day-is  befor  the 
outrynning  of  the  said  xx1?  dayis.  1597  SKENE  De  Verb, 
Sigtt.  s.  v.  None^nters,  After  the  iscnue  and  out-running 
of  the  saidis  three  tearmes.  1890 '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner  s 
Right  (1899)  109/2  The  wooden  wedge,  which .  .arrests  and 
acts  as  a  brake  to  the  outrunning  rope.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXIV.  58/2,  I  found  the  out-running  water  perfectly  clear. 

Ou'trnah,  sb.  [Our-  7.]  A  rushing  out; 
a  violent  outflow. 


OUT-BUSH. 

187*  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astro*,  xix.  236  Direct  evidence  of  an 
outrubh  of  matter.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  v,  A  per- 
ceptible outrush  of  imprisoned  conversation.  1898  Century 
Mag.  Jan.  405/2  The  outrush  of  the  air  from  the  lock. 

Out-rU'sh,  v.  [OUT-  14.]  intr.  To  rush  out. 
(Prop,  two  words.) 

1600  FAIRFAX  Teisso  xui.  Ixxv,  Moist  heau'n  his  windowes 
open  laid,  Whence  cloudes  by  heapes  out-rush.  1717  GARTH 
Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  Adv.  Macareus,  Forthwith  out-rush'd 
a  gust. 

Outsail,  v.  [Our- 1 8,  i?.]  trans.  To  outdo 
or  surpass  in  sailing ;  to  sail  faster  than ;  transf. 
andyff.  to  outstrip. 

a  16x6  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  without  Money  i.  ii,  She  may 
spare  me  her  mizen,  and  her  bonnets,  strike  her  main  petti- 
coat, and  yet  out-sail  me.  1675  COCKER  Morals  31  Let 
none  out-sail  you  in  your  Occupation.  1748  Ansoris  Voy. 
II.  v.  177  The  Centurion  ..  outsailed  the  two  prizes.  1883 
DIXON  KEMP  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Sept  323  'Smugglers'., 
could  out-sail  the  cruisers  on  any  point  of  sailing. 
b.  To  sail  beyond  or  farther  than. 

1865  E.  BURRITT  Walt  Land's  End  2^5  Drake ..  outsailed 
Columbus  by  two  thirds  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

Out-saint  to  Out-savour :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ou-tsale.  Obs.  rare.  [Oui-  7.]  a.  A  sale 
to  outsiders,  b.  An  auction:  cf.  OUTCRY,  OUTBOOP. 

1331  in  Coucher  Bk.  Selly  (Yorks.  Rec.  Soc.)  II.  375  Fodi- 
endo  turbas  ibidem  et  faciendo  outsale  ad  valentiam  xx'  per 
annum.  £1x670  HACKET  Life  Abp.  Williams  \.  (1692)  206 
Did  they  ever  think  of  that,  that  make  away  the  Inheritance 
of  God's  Holy  Tribe  in  an  Out-sale? 

Outsayv-  [OUT'I5'I7>]  fl-*WM.  Toutter 
or  speak  out ;  to  inform  upon.  (Prop,  two  words.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  238  Ilk  thefe  ober  out  said. 
1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  206  Moche  is  the  vertue 
of  Prayer,  whych  out  sayd  in  erthe,  worchyth  in  hevyn. 
2.  To  say  more  than. 

1658  FLATMAN  Commend.  Verses  Sanderson's  Graphite, 
He  outsays  all,  who  lets  you  understand,  The  head  is  San- 
derson's, Faithorne's  the  hand. 

t  Ou'tscape,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  OUT-  7  +  SCAPE, 
aphetic  f.  ESCAPE;  cf.  also  OUT-  35.]  Escape, 
release  from  restraint ;  means  of  escape. 

1555  J.  BRADFORD  Lett.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  186  He  will  never 
leave  you,  but  in  the  midst  of  temptation  will  give  you  an 
outscape.  15..  FOXE  in  Holinshed  Ckron.  (1587)  III.  1151/2 
The  miraculous  custodie  and  outscape  of  this  our  souereigne 
ladie.  .in  the  strict  time  of  queene  Marie  hir  sister.  1615 
CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  423  It  past  Our  powers  to  lift  aside  a 
log  so  vast,  As  barr'd  all  outscape. 

t  Outsca'pe,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [See  prec.]  = 
ESCAPE  v. 

1562  PHAER  j&neid.  viii.  (1573)  B  b  iv,  He  through  their 
slaughter  throngs  to  Rutil  realme  outskaping  sprang. 

tOut-scho-ven,/*//^  Obs.  [f.Oui-  n  +  shaven, 
obs.  pa.  pple.  of  SHOVE  v.~\.  Shoved  or  pushed  out. 

a  1400  Pryiner  (1891)  40  As  arwes  in  myjti  mannes  honde; 
so  the  sones  of  owtschouen  [WYCLIF,  the  gut  shaken ;  Vulg. 
filii  excussontm ;  cf.  OUTSHOT]. 

Outscold  (-skffu-ld),  v.  [OUT-  18  b.]  trans. 
To  outdo  or  get  the  better  of  in  scolding. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  160  There  end  thy  oraue, . .  We 
grant  thou  canst  out-scold  vs.  1764  T.  BRYDCES  Homer 
Travest.  (1797)  II.  203  What  need  he  for  help  to  call,  Whose 
clapper  can  outscold  them  all  ?  1870  L'ESTRANCE  Miss 
Mitjord  I.  vi.  204  A  friend  of  mine  who  went  into  hysterics 
because  she  was  out-scolded  by  her  husband. 

Ou'tscour.  [Oui-  7.]  The  act  of  scouring 
out ;  the  action  of  water  scouring  out  a  channel. 

1883  G.  K.  GILBERT  in  Nature  XXVII.  261/2  The  natural 
rate  of  denudation  by  means  of  the  outscour  of  rivers. 

So  Ou-tscouring^/.  sb.,  that  which  is  scoured  out. 

1828  WEBSTER  (citing  BUCKLAND),  {?w/tt*>«rfM£3,  substances 
washed  or  scoured  out. 

t  Ou'tscou:rer.  Obs.  [f.  OUT-  8  +  SCOURER 
runner.]  A  scout ;  =  next. 

01548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  7^229  The  Englishe  out- 
skourers  perceivyng  by  his  cote,  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
armes,  gently  saluted  hym. 

t  On.' t  scout,  sb.  Obs.  [Ooi-  2.]  One  sent 
out  as  a  scout ;  an  advanced  scout  or  look-out. 
Also,  in  Cricket,  An  out-fielder. 

1708  London  Gaz.  No.  4420/6  The  Ships  our  Out-scouts 
saw  off  of  Calais,  were  Privateers.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrtil. 
Anson's  Voy.  115  One  Man  on  Horseback,  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Centinal,  or  Outscout.  1798  H.  TOOKE  Purley 
405  Is  an  Out-scout  at  cricket  sent  to  a  distance,  that  he 
may  the  better  listen  to  what  is  passing?  1831  Lincoln 
Herald  8  July  2/3  The  public  press,  and  the  outscouts  of 
the  public  press  had  deluded  and  deceived  the  whole 
country. 

tOutSCOU-t,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Oui-  :6.] 
trans.  To  drive  out  with  scouting  or  scorn. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii.  Alarum  mischief,  and 
with  an  undanted  brow,  out  scout  the  grim  opposition  Of 
most  menacing  perill. 

Out-acream  to  Out-sea :  see  OUT- 

tOut-scru-ze,  -scruse,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Oui- 
15.]  trans.  To  press  or  squeeze  out. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vn.  (1626)  134  She  cuts  the 
old  mans  throte ;  out-scrus'd  His  scarce-warme  blood. 

Outsearcll^sS-JtJ),^.  rare.  [Oui- 15.]  trans. 
To  search  out ;  to  explore. 

1510-20  Everyman  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  102  Lord,  I  will  in 
the  world  go  run  over  all,  And  cruelly  out-search  both  great 
and  small.  ?I5-.  in  Strype  Cratimer  (1848)  II.  App.  599 
Christ's  sacraments  . .  rather  of  us  to  be  believed,  than  by 
our  natural  reason  to  be  out-searched.  1860  PUSEV  Min. 
Proptt.  238  Obadiah  6.  How  are  the  things  of  Esau  searched 
out !  lit.  How  are  Esau  outsearched. 
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Outsee*,  v.    [OUT-  18,  17.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  in  length  or  accuracy  of 
sight ;  to  surpass  in  mental  insight. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  in  Dodsley  O.  P.  (1780)  IV.  185 
You  that  can  out-see  clear-ey'd  jealousy.  1847  [see  OUT- 
LOVE].  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  138  It  is  nothing 
to  him  [Man]  to  be  distanced,  .in  vision  by  the  eagle ;  his 
field-glass  out-sees  it. 

2.  To  see  beyond  (a  point  or  limit). 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryalfy  Tri.  Faith  xiii.  (1845)  137  Fancy 
and  nature  cannot  out-see  time,  nor  see  over  or  beyond 
death,  1664  POWER  Exp.  P kilos.  I.  78  Our  Posterity  may 
come  by  Glasses  to  out-see  the  Sun,  and  discover  Bodies  in 
the  remote  Universe.  1837  EMERSON  Misc.  92  Would  we 
be  blind  ?  Do  we  fear  lest  we  should  outsee  nature  and  God  ? 

tOutsee'k,  v.  Obs.  [Oux-  15.]  trans.  To 
seek  out,  seek  for  ;  to  search  out.  (In  ME.  two 
words.)  So  f  Ou't-seekingf  vbl.sb.,  seeking  out. 

1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8956  Poueremen  wel  ofte  in  to  hire 
chambre  heo  drou,.  .And  wess  hpr  vet  &  clene  }>e  quiture 
out  so^te.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxxi.  i  The  Lord  thei  han  not 
out  so;t.  —  Wisd.  xiv.  12  The  outseching  of  maumetis 
[1388  the  sekyng  out  of  idols].  ?« 1500  C/tester  PI.  v.  440+ 
58  The  fayrest  wemen  he  hath  outsought.  . 

Outsell,  v.     [OUT-  18,  18  b.] 

1.  trans.   To  sell  for  more  than ;   to  exceed  in 
price  when  sold  ;  fig.  to  exceed  in  value. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  IL  iv.  102  She  stript  it  from  her  Arme: 
..Her  pretty  Action,  did  out-sell  herguift.  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Noble  Cent/mi,  n.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  264/1  His  wines  Were 
held  the  best,  and  out-sold  other  men's.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER 
Georg.  £u.(i8o3)  IV.  578  One  of  these  little  bullocks  outsell 
a  coarse  Lincolnshire  ox. 

2.  To  have  or  secure  a  larger  sale  than. 

01687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  13  The  Hollanders  can 
out-sell  the  French.  1787  SWIFT  Woman's  Mind  63  She  has 
my  commission  To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ;  They 
may  out-sell  a  better  thing. 

i  Outse'iid,  -"  Obs.  exc.  in  pples.  [Oui-  15.] 
trans.  To  send  out  or  forth  ;  to  emit. 


ight  into  the  world,  and  streight 
againe  oulsent.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  u.  xlii, 
What?  doth  the  Sun  his  rayes  that  he  put-sends  Smother 
or  choke?  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxxiii.  (1862)  456  note, 
St.  John  nowhere  employs  airooToAo*  to  distinguish  one  of 
the  Twelve.  He  uses  it  but  once  (xiii.  16)  and  then  gener- 
ally, for  one  outsent. 

So  Ou-tse:nding  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  sending 
out;  that  which  is  sent  out  or  put  forth.  Ou'tsent 
ppl.  a.,  sent  out  or  forth;  emitted,  dispatched. 

138*  WYCLIF  Song  Sol.  iv.  13  Thin  outsendingus  [1388  Thi 
sendingis  out  ben]  paradis  of  poungarnetes,  with  the  fruits 
of  appilis.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  122  The 
sea  being  open  vnto  him,  his  out-sendings  might  bee  without 
view  or  noting.  16*7  PERROT  Tithes  70  Returning  to  his 
coffers  an  hundred  fold  for  his  outsent  adventures.  1795  J. 
FAWCETT  A  rt  of  War  29  Into  whose  dragon  broil,  and  high- 
wrought  rage.. all  her  out-sent  soul  Alecto  breath'd. 

Out-sense,  -sentence,  etc. :  see  OOT-. 

Ou't-se  ntiiiel.    =  next. 

17*8  DE  FOE  Mem,  Capt.  Carleton  (1840)  44  My  out- 
sentinel  challenged  them,  and. .they  answered,  Hispantoli. 

Ou*t-se:ntry.  [OUT-  2.]  A  sentry  placed 
at  a  distance  in  advance  ;  an  outpost. 

1601  Proceedings  a#st.  Fr.  in  Select.  Harleian  Misc.  (1793) 
479  Having  given  orders  to  the  oul-centries  that  were  placed 
towards  the  fort,  to  fire,  without  challenging,  at  any  who 
should  come  that  way.  ^1773  LD.  CHESTERFIELD  in  Deb. 
Ho.  Lords  V.  522  (Jod.)  The  stage,  my  lord,  and  the  press 
are  two  of  our  outsentries.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  220 
We're  just  to  bide  here  with  these,  which  are  his  out-sentries, 
till  they  can  get  word  to  the  chief  of  my  arrival. 

Outset  (ou-tset),  sb.     [OUT-  7.] 

1.  An  enclosure   from  the  outlying  moorland, 
pasture,  or  common.  Sc. 

1540  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  V  (1814)  379/1  Of  all  and  sindry 
pe  landis  of  estir  Wischart . .  w*  pe  corne  mylne  multuns 
&  outseitis  parof  [L.  multuris  et  lie-outsettis  earundem\ 
1600  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI,  c.  2  Towers,  Maner-places,  Outsets, 
Yardes,  Orchards,  Kirks  [etc.].  1641  [see  ONSET  sb.  3).  1808 
in  Shirreff  Agric.  Shetl.  Isl.  (1814)  App.  59  Bymaking  what 
we  call  outsets  to  a  certain  extent,  a  good  deal  of  ground 
might  be  brought  under  cultivation,  from  the  commons  or 
hill-pasture.  1884  Scotsman  26  July  3/1  adyt,,  Common 
Pastures,  Outsets,  Insets.. belonging  to  the  said  Lands. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  setting  off ;   ornament, 
embellishment ;   also,  that  which  sets  off  or  em- 
bellishes. Sc. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  94  Bracelets 
about  their  armes,  iewalis  about  thair  neck  . .  baith  cumlie 
and  decent,  and  mekle  to  thair  decore  and  outsett.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal  $  Tri.  Faith  Ded.  (1845)  5  Christ  is 
the  outset :  the  master  flower,  the  uncreated  garland  of 
Heaven.  1881  THOMSON  Musings  179  (E.  D.  D.)  Her 
gracefu'  form  an1  modest  air  Micht  be  an  outset  tae  a  queen. 

3.  The  act  or  fact  of  setting  out  upon  a  journey, 
course  of  action,  business,  etc.  ;  start,  commence- 
ment, beginning. 

1759  Ann.  Reg.  6  Placed  at  their  first  outset  at  a  very 
high  point  of  military  rank.  1780  BURKE  Sp.  Econ.  Ref. 
Wks.  III.  234  This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the  outset  of 
a  political  journey.  1788  REEVE  Exilcs\\\.  179,  I  will  give 
five  hundred  pounds,  ..this  will  be  an  outset  for  you  in  any 
way  you  shall  choose.  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mus.  ii.  140  Thej>e 
Masters,  at  least  in  the  outset  of  their  strains,  were  careful 
to  preserve  Air.  1822  W.  IRVING  Bracch.  Hall  i.  2  A  good 
outset  is  half  the  voyage.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxiii, 
Perhaps  he  had  from  the  outset  been  induced  to  enter  his 
own  name  as  the  purchaser.  1891  L.  KEITH  ffalletts  I.  xi, 
She  had  witnessed  the  outlet  fioni  her  seal  in  the  window. 


OUTSHAME. 

•f-  b.  That  with  which  a  venture  starts ;  primary 
outlay.  Obs. 

1719  W.  WOOD  Surz>.  Trade  275  Ships  which  . .  have 
brought  home  Cargoes  of  Goods  amounting  to  ID,  12,  and 
15  Times  the  Value  of  their  Outset. 

attrib.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  268  Ebenezer 
pays  the  outset  charges  at  Port  Glasgow. 

f4. //.  Outgoings,  expenditure.  Obs. 

1763  Gentl.  Mag.  428  My  income  greatly  exceeds  my  out- 
sets. 1764  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  (1765)  I.  3  Dis- 
couraged., by  the  long  continued  expence  and  outset,  with- 
out any  return. 

5.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1 888.) 

1881  Borings  $  Sinkings  in  Northnmbld.  Gloss,,  From 
the  outset  to  the  soil  depth  one  fathom.  1888  NICHOLSON 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (E.  D.  D.),  Outset^  an  artificial  elevation  of 
the  ground,  or  an  erection  of  timber  or  stone,  round  the 
mouth  of  a  sinking  pit  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of  the 
debris  produced  in  sinking. 

t  Outse't,  z>.   Obs.     [OUT- 15.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  forth,  display,  set  off,  adorn ;  to 
maintain  with  proper  splendour.  Sc. 

15..  Aberd.  Reg.  (Jam.),  To  outsett  the  honour  of  this 
burgh,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.) 
II.  18,  xxxm  crouns  to  be  deliuerit  to  the  earle  of  Lennox 
allvayis  to  outsett  [MS.  /,  to  be  spendit  to]  his  honour  and 
fortifiecatioun.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
68  Mony  thingis  to  decore  and  outsett. 

2.  To  place  as  a  set-off  (Jor  something). 

1656  Rhode  Isl.  Col.  Rec.  (1856)  I.  339  It  is  ordered,  that 
five  pounds  starling  due  from  Mr.  Randall  Holden  for  not 
executing  office  accordinge  to  choyce,  is  outsett  for  his 
former  service  in  publique  employment. 

3.  To  put  out,  exclude. 

1613  WITHER  Abuses  Stript  $  Wkipt  11.  ii,  I  hope  'twill 
not  offend  the  Court,  That  I  ..outset  others  though  men 
thinlte  me  bold. 

t  Ou't-set,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [OUT-  n.] 
Placed  outside  or  remote  from  the  centre. 

?  *  1600  TIMME  Silver  Watch-Bell  iv.  §  9  (ed.  10)  Then 
shall  be  prepared  an  out-set  habitation. 

tOu-tse:tter.  Obs.    [OUT-  8,  2.] 

1.  One  who  sets  forth.  Sc. 

15..  in  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  309 

The  outsettaris,  mainteinaris  and  worschiperis  of  the  same. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  Ibid.  II.  in  They. .brunt  thame  cruellie 
ffor  preiching  of  the  evangell  quho  said  they  war  the  out- 
settaris of  the  samin  thamselffis. 

2.  An  outdweller. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Setv.  To  Rdr.,  The  same  kinreds 
of  men  unmingled  with  Out-setters  that  were  among  them 
then.  171*  H.  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  44  No 
Out-setter,  who  occupieth  Lands  in  the  Parish,  but  doth  not 
..inhabit  there,  is  capable  of  being  chosen  Church- warden. 

Ou-tse:tting,  vbl.  sb.    [OUT-  9.] 

1.  The  setting  out  or  starting  upon  a  journey, 
course  of  action,  undertaking,  etc. ;  a  start. 

1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Antobiog.  ix.  1:1848)  141  Mr. 
Livingstone,  before  their  outset  ting,  often  said  [etc.].  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  III.  ii.  19  Who  might,  from 
such  an  outsetting,  begin  the  world  . .  with  some  hope  of 
success.  1824  ANNE  GRANT  in  Mem.  (1844)  III.  62,  I  shall 
leave  your  son  to  tell  of  our  outsetting.  1817  CARLYLE 
Germ.  Rom.  \.  292  They  used  to  look  at  one  another,  at 
outsetting,  or  when  cross-ways  met,  with  an  air  of  sadness. 

1 2.  The  action  of  fitting  out ;  provision  for  a 
journey,  enterprise,  etc.  Obs. 

1561  Rental  of  Dunkeld  {Clarendon  Hist.  Soc.  1883)  13 
Thay  grantit  to  give  hir  Grace,  for  the  outsetting  of  hir 
Majesties  honest  effairis,  the  fourt  pairt  of  thair  levingis  for 
ane  :eir  allanerlie.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Citron. 
Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  241  This  taxt  was  raisit  for  the  out- 
setting  of  the  ambassadour  to  Ingland.  » 

Ou-tse:tting,///.  a.    [OUT-  10.] 
f  1.  That  lives  or  lies  in  the  open  or  outside  an 
enclosure,  park,  etc. :  cf  OUTLYING  i.  Obs. 

1658  GURNALL  Ckr.  in  Ann.  verse  15.  xv.  §  4  (1669)  164/2 
The  out-setting  Deer  is  observ'd  to  be  lean . .  because  al  wayes 
in  fear.  1662  Ibid.  in.  (1669)  318/1  These  like  the  out- 
setting  deer  are  shot,  while  they  within  the  Pale  are  safe. 

2.  That  sets  or  flows  steadily  outward. 

1763  W.  ROBERTS  Nat.  Hist.  Florida  19  The  course  of 
this  outsetting  current.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk. 
viii.  (ed.  2)  293  If  there  be  a  strong  '  outsetting  '  tide, . .  then 
get  on  your  back  and  float  till  help  comes. 

Ou't-se:ttlement.  [OUT-  i.]    An  outlying 

or  remote  settlement. 

1747  Boston  NewS'Letter  16  July  -zf\  Hendrick,  the  Indian 
who  went  out.. to  annoy  the  French  in  their  Out-Settlements 
at  Canada,  with  thirty  odd  Indians.  1761  Nova  Scotia 
Archives  (1869)  490  The  troops,  .will  be  scarce  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  the  Out  Settlements.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  310  A  felon  working  out  a  sentence 
in  a  penal  gang  at  one  of  our  out -settlements. 

Ou'tse:ttler.  [OUT-  2,  8.]  a.  A  settler  out- 
side of  or  in  the  outlying  parts  of  a  district,  b. 
An  emigrant. 

1756  Boston  News-Letter  15  Apr.  2/1  Their  [Indians'] 
cruel  and  barbarous  outrages  on  the  four  Outsettlers  of  those 
Parts  last  Winter.  1852  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxv.  VI.  516 
During  the  Peloponnestan  War,  ^igina  had  been  tenanted 
by  Athenian  citizens  as  outsettlers  or  kleruchs. 

Out-shadow,  -shake,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outsha'Itte,  z>.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  shamefulness  ;  to  put  to  shame. 

a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  22  This  baggage  quite  all  civil 
war  out-shames.  \jcfiHist.\nAnn,  Reg.  230  The  indecency 
of  those  appearances  far  out-shamed  any  thing  of  a  similar 
nature  that  had  ever  been  exhibited.  1624  T.  FERBY  Young 
Girl  x,  Why  blast  the  prospects  of  thy  life ;  Out-shame  thy 
sex's  feelings  tender? 


OUT-SHARPEN. 
Ont-sha'rpen,  v.    [OUT- 15  b,  233.]    trans. 

fa.  To  excite  thoroughly  to  sharpness  or  BUtemMI 
(olis.).  b.  To  exceed  in  sharpness. 

1381  WVCLIF  Jer.  v.  23  To  this  puplt.-  forsothe  is  maad  an 
hertc  niystruwende  and  oute  sharpende  [L.  e\asperan s]. 
1865  Dit  KKNS  M nt.  l<'r.  n.  i,  She  would  glance  at  the  visitors 

with  a  look  that  out-sharpened  all  her  other  sharpness. 

Out-sheath,  -shed,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outshet,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  OUTSHUT  v. 

Ou'tshift.  Now  dial.  [f.  OUT-  3  +  shift,  of 
uncertain  application  in  this  combination.]  In  //. 
Outskirts  (of  a  town). 

1592  NASHI  /'.  1'enileue  22  b,  In  backe  lanes,  and  the 
out  shiftes  of  the  Citie.  1594  —  Terrors  ofNt.  E  j  b,  Not 
in  the  heart  of  the  (.'ittie.  .out  in  the  skirts  and  out-shifts. 
.11815  KORBY  /'«<-.  K.Anglias,v.,  He  lives  somewhere  in 
the  outshifts  of  the  town. 

Outshi'ne,  v.    [OUT-  18, 14.] 
1.  trans.  To  excel  in  shining  or  brightness;  to 
shine  brighter  than. 


in  the  happy  Realms  of  Light .  .didst  outshine  Myriads,  if 
SHFI.LEY  Vision  Sea  74  Those  eyes  where  the  radiance  of 
fear  Is  outshining  the  meteors.  1890  SWINBURNE  in  igtA  Cent. 
Jan.  90  With  stars  outshining  all  tneir  suns  to  be. 
b.  fig.  To  surpass  in  splendour  or  excellence. 

i6x>  DRAYTON  Poly-olb,  xviii.  287  And  he,  all  him  before 
that  cleerely  did  out-shine.  171*  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  268  PS 
How  few  are  there  who  do  not  place  their  Happiness  in 
out-shining  others  in  Pomp  and  Show.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  $  It.  Jmls.  (1872)  I.  64  One  magnificence  outshone 
another,  and  made  itself  the  brightest. 

2.  intr.  To  shine  forth  or  out.  poet.  rare. 

1878  GILDER  Poet  fy  Master  n  Even  the  night  is  mine 
When  Northern  Lights  outshine. 

Hence  Outshining1  vbl.  sb.\  and///,  a.1  (in  sense 
l) ;  Outshi'ner,  one  who  outshines  or  surpasses. 

1754  R.  O.  CAMBRIDGE  Intruder  16  No  art,  no  project,  no 
designing,  No  rivalship  and  no  outshining.  18x8  BYRON 
Ch.  Har.  iv.  clviii,  This  Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edi- 
fice [St.  Peter's]  Fools  our  fond  gaze.  1864  Askerdale  Park 
1. 128  The  weak  young  woman  who  had  been  outshone  on 
some  occasion  at  which  she  had  reckoned  on  being  the 
universal  outshiner. 

Ou"t-shi:ning,  vbl.  sb.2  [OUT- 9.]  The  action 
of  shining  out ;  the  emission  of  light  or  brightness. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intett.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  582  The  Effulgency   i 
or  Out-shining  of  Light  and  Splendour  from  the  Sun.     1863 

i,  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Gen.  i  14-19  Whatever  remained  of  ; 
inderance  to  the  outshining  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on    j 
the  land.     1866  —  Comm.  Exod.  xxviii.  2  Glory  is  the  out*    , 
shining  of  intrinsic  excellence. 

So Out-shining1 ///.#. 2, that  shin esont, effulgent. 

1504  SHAKS.   Rich.  ///,  i.  iii.   268   My  Sonne,.. Whose   . 
bright  out-shining  beames,  thy  cloudy  wrath  Hath  in  eternal)   ! 
darknesse  folded  vp.    1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  in.  xix, 
Surly  Superstition,  That  clear  out-shining  Truth  cannot 
abide.     1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayivorthys  xl.  373  With  a 
purpose  in  his  face,  the  sailor  came. .and  alt  through  her, 
this  outshining  purpose  of  his  quivered  and  thrilled. 

Out-shinned:  see  OUT-. 
Outshoot  (cnrtijwt),  sb.    [OUT-  7.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  shooting  or  thrusting  out. 
1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  237/1  A  smart  out-shoot  of  the 

hands  before  commencing  the  swing  forward  [in  rowing]. 

2.  Something  that  shoots  out   or  projects ;   a 
projection  or  extension.     Also_/f^. 

1613  MARKHAM  Eng. Husbandman  i.  n.  i.  (1635)  121  That 
wall  would  have  upon  the  inside  ..  lames  or  outshoots  of 
stone  or  brick.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  n  When  the 
hinder  eminence  or  out-shoote  is  wanting.  1887  Amer. 
Missionary  (N.  Y.)  May  129  Churches  and  schools,  with 
all  their  multitudinous  outshoots  of  work. 

8.  =  OUTFLOW. 

i6aa  SIR  R.  HAWKINS  Voy,  S.  Sea  (1847)  107  It  hath  great 
rivers  of  fresh  waters,  for  the  out-shoot  of  them  colours  the 
sen  in  ninny  places. 

Outshoot  (autiji/'t),  v.    [OUT-  18,  17,  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  in  shooting  ;  to  shoot  farther 
or  better  than. 

1530  PALSCR.  650/1, 1  outshote.y*  oultretyre.  1581  SIDNEY 
Apitl.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  51  As  if  they  out  shot  Room  Hood. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  88  b,  I  doubt  not  but  learned 
men  with  meane  experience,  woulde  ..outshoote  them  in 
their  owne  bowe.  1730  T.  BOSTON  Mem.  xii.  404  Satan  was 
outshot  in  his  own  bow  and  plied  another  engine.  1900 
ll'i-s/rti.  Caz.  13  July  6/3  Again  we  hear  of  our  guns  being 
outranged  and  outshot. 

b.  To  shoot  beyond  as  a  young  branch  ;  also _/&£". 

i77»  HOLWEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  129  The  first  he 
grafted  is  six  years  old,  and  has  out-shot  his  parent  2  feet  in 
heighth.  1857  W.  SMITH  Thorndale  wTht  individual  mind 
i-- progressive,  and  here  and  there  one  outshoots  the  others. 

2.  TO  shoot  beyond  (a  mark  or  limit). 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  19  This  thyng  maketh  them 
summtyme  to  outshoote  the  marke.  a  tytx  NORRIS  (J.), 
Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  forefathers'  mark. 

3.  To  shoot  out  or  forth  ;  to  project. 

1658  GuRNAi.LG&r.  in  Arm.  verse  14.  n.  iv.(i66o.)  19/1  They 
..that  are  so  fan  outshot  from  Natures  weak  Bow.  a  1851 
MOIR  fawning  Tranquillity  ii,  The  woods  outshoot  their 
shadows  dim. 

Ou*tshoO:ting,  ?'/'/.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  The  action 
of  shooting  out  or  projecting  ;  fa  projection  (obs.}. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  U.  13  Outake  J>e  lengest  out 
schetynge  of  dyuerse  forlondes,  wij»  J>e  whiche  Britaync  is 
al  aboute  ey^te  and  fourty  sij>e  seuenty  bowsand  paas. 

So  Ou't-shoo  ting1  ///.  a.  [Out-  10],  that  shoots 
out,  projects,  or  protrudes. 
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i6»  W.  WMATVLY  Gods  ffusl>.  \\.  104  A  good  and  hus- 
bandly Gardener  will  take  away  from  the  Vine  all  out- 
shooting  and  oucr  growing  things. 

Ou'tshot,  sb.     [OtT-  7.] 

1.  A  projection ;  a  portion  of  a  building  projected 
beyond  the  general  line;  a  projecting  upper  story 
or  the  like ;  n  part  built  on  as  an  extension,  north, 

1616  in  York  Myst.  (1885)  Introd.  36  Of  the  Walkers  for 
an  Outesholt,  iiij</.  r  1817  HOGG  Talcs  \-  .S>.  I.  37  An  out- 
shot  from  the  back  of  the  house.  iSao  SCOTT  Motuut.  xxviii, 
There  was  connected  with  this  chamber,  and  ojKning  into 
it,  a  small  '  outshot ',  or  projecting  part  of  the  building. 

2.  Outlying  land  ;  rough  unfilled  ground.   Sc. 
1815  in  JAHIESOM. 

8.  Technical  uses :  a.  Short  for  Oulshot  hemp : 
see  next  3.  (Sinimonds  Diet.  Trade  1858.)  D. 
White  rags  of  the  second  grade  (Cent.  Did.  1890). 

On-tshot,  ffl.a.    [OCT-  ii.] 

1.  Shot  or  thrust  ont ;  projected,  thrown  out. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxvi[i J.  s  As  armys  in  hand  of 
nyygnty  swa  J>e  .sunnys  of  outshote  [Vulg.^f/iV  excussorum], 

2.  That  is '  thrown  out'  or  made  to  project  beyond 
the  main  line  of  building,  etc. 

i8ao  SCOTT  RTonast.  xiv,  From  the  out-shot  or  projecting 
window  she  could  perceive  that  [etc.].  1836  M.  MACKINTOSH 
Cottager's  Daughter  52  When  that  she  came  to  the  outshot 
stane  she  then  fell  till  her  \\  :u  k. 


J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  107  Riga  hemp  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Trade  by  the  names  of  Rhyne,  Outshot, 
Pass,  and  Codilla  Hemp.  That  from  Petersburg!],  con- 
sisting of  Clean,  Outshot,  Half-clean,  and  Codilla. 

Out-shouldered  to  Out-shove :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ou'tshout,  sb.  Oh.  [Out-  7.]  The  act  of 
shouting  out ;  a  loud  shout. 

1570-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  321  Crows  fell  down., 
which  by  chance  flew  over  the  Shew-place  al  that  time  that 
they  made  the  same  outshout. 

Outshou't,  v.  [OUT-  1 8.]  trans.  To  outdo 
or  surpass  in  snouting  ;  to  shout  louder  than. 

a  1661  HOLYDAV  Juvenal  120  As  if  he  would  implie  that  she 
outshouted  them.  1889  C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia  190  Trying 
to  outshout  his  neighbour. 

tOu'tshow,  sb.  Obs,  [OUT-  7.]  Display, 
exhibition. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  n.  (1558)  90  Deeme  them- 
seines  able  to  attein  stedfast  glorie  by  false  pretence  and 
vaine  outshow. 

Outshow  (aut,J<Ju-),  i).    [OUT-  15,  21.] 

1.  trans.  To  show  forth,  exhibit,  poet. 

1558  PHAER  sEneid.  VH.  U  iij  b,  Duke  Auentine  ..Victori- 
ously outshewes  his  chare  t  faier.  a  1600  in  England's  Helicon 
Cijb,  He  blusht..Ne  durst  again  his  fierie  face  out-show. 
1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  2  Then  high  handiwork  will 
I  make  my  life-deed,  Truth  and  light  outshow. 

2.  To  exceed  or  outdo  in  show. 

1786  MRS.  BENNETT  Juvenile Indiscret.  III.  71  Mrs.  Gab's 
sole  ambition  was  to  out-show  and  out-dress  her  neighbours. 

So  Ou  tshow  Ing1  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9],  indication. 

1868  MRS.  WHITNEY  P.  Strong  xix.  (1869)  220  The  home 
that  this  is  the  sign  and  outshowing  of. 

Out-shower,  -shriek,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 
Ontshri'll,  ».    [OUT-  18,  14.] 

1.  trans.    To  outdo  or  surpass  in  shrilling;   to 
make  a  shriller  noise  than  ;  to  exceed  in  shrillness. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  HL  Law  20  For  the  loud 
Cornet  of  my  long-breath'd  stile  Out-shrils  yee  still.  1644 
Z.  BOYD  Card.  Zion  in  Zion's  Fbwers  (1885)  App.  10/2  Let 
not  the  words  of  vaine  men  with  their  noise,  Out  shrill  the 
precepts  of  God's  divine  voice.  1804  G.  MOORE  Esther 
Waters  xxxii.  260  Like  so  many  challenging  cocks,  each 
trying  to  outshrill  the  other. 

2.  intr.  To  shrill  out ;  to  sing  shrilly,  poet. 

a  1879  J.  ADDIS  Elizab.  Echoes  29  Peace,  Save  when  the 
nightingale  outshrilleth. 

Outshu't,  2'.  Pa.  t.  5-6  -schet,  -shot,  -ahyt. 
[Oi:T- 15.]  trans.  To  shut  out,  exclude,  lit.  and^f. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  it.  xxxyiii.  (1869)  90  The  oodi 
.  .of  whiche  j  haue  spoken  to  thee  is  in  alle  degrees  outshet. 
1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in,  498  That  garitour  t  ho,  ..Was 
clepit  Lawtie,  keipar  of  that  hald  Of  hie  honour,  and  thay 
pepill  outschet.  a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  6  When 
fortune  him  outshyt  Clean  from  his  reign,  a  1631  DONNE 
Lam.  of  Jeremy  \\\.  8  When  I  cry  out  he  outshuts  my  prayer. 

Orrtshut,  ///.  a.  poet.    [OUT-  ii.]    Shutout. 

So  Oirtshn  tting1  ///,  a.  [OUT-  10.] 

1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sf.  Gypsy  iv.  397  Chanting,  in  wild  notes 
Recurrent  like  the  moan  of  outshut  winds.  1876  MRS. 
WHITNEY  Sights  <V  fns.  vi.  58  Where  nothing  is  small  or 
far-away,  and  nothing— even  the  glory— close  and  out- 
shutting. 

Outside  (au-tsai'd,  ou'tsaid),  sb.,  adv.  and prip. 
[f.  OUT  a.y  Our-  3  +  SIDE  sb. ;  cf.  INSIDE. 

As  to  the  varying  stress,  sec  INSIDE.) 
A.  sb. 

1.  That  side  of  anything  which  is  without,  or 
farther  from  the  interior  ;  the  external  surface. 

1505  Charter  rflat.  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  in 
Rel.  Ant.  II.  116  The  fanes  on  the  outsides  of  the  quere, 
and  the  creasts,  corses,  beasts  above  on  the  outsides  of 
Maister  John  Shornes  Chappell.  1526  TINDALE  Matt,  xxiii. 
26  Clense  fyrst  that  which  is  within  the  cuppe  and  the 
platter,  that  the  outsyde  maye  also  be  clene  [in  r.  25  *  vtter 
side']-  1587  GOLDING  De  Afomav  vi.  64  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  houered  vpon  the  outside  of  the  deepe.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
'I rav.  121  On  each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers  3  on  the  out- 
side, and  two  on  the  inside.  1657  K.  L«;ov  Barbadoes 


OUTSIDE. 

|  (1673)  61  They  have  » liml*-<l  six  foot  high  upon  thr  outltJe 
of  a  wall,  come  in  at  a  window,  down  on  toe  in«idc,  .and 

|  away  again.  1705  AonisoN  Italy  13  "Ihe  l>uke  of  Itoria'i 
•  has  the  best  Outside  of  any  in  Genoa.  1809  MAUCIN 
<;/'/  /i/as  i.  v.  pg  He. .showed  UK  goddeu  of  my  devotiom 
the  outside  of  the  door.  1893  HookmaH  June  79/1  Yean  of 
service  in  the  Library  had  nude  him  familiar  with  the  out* 
sides  of  books,  but  very  little  with  their  content  v 

b.  The  outer  part  or  parts  of  anything,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  interior. 

1598  MARRET  Theor.  II  'arris  21  The  most  place  of  honour 
is  the  left  and  right  outsides  [of  a  line  of  soldiers].  1635 
E.  TERRY  V'oy.  E.  Ind.  282  They  usually  live  in  the  ikim 
or  out  sides  of  great  Cities,  or  Townes.  1799  tr.  //.  M  fitter's 
Lett.  Enr.  n  nate,  This  absurd  custom  of  riding  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach. 

c.  Fencing.  (See  INSIDE  sb.  I  b,  qnot.  1863.) 

2.  The  outer  surface  considered  as  that  which  is 
seen  and  presented  to  observation ;  the  external  person 
as  distinguished  from  the  mind  or  spirit ;  outward 
aspect  or  appearance  as  opposed  to  inner  nature. 

159*  DAVIKS  Immort.  Smln.  xii.  (1714)  30  Sense  Outsides 
knows,  the  Soul  thro*  all  things  sees.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch. 
V.  l.  iii.  104  O  what  a  goodlie  outside  falsehood  hath. 
1711  STEELE  Sffct.  No.  33  Pi  She  is  no  other  than  Nature 
made  her,  a  very  beautiful  Outside.  1793  BURKE  Let.  to 
H'indhiiiH  Corr.  1844  IV.  301  Since  1  wrote  last,  the  out- 
side of  affairs  is  a  good  deal  mended.  1859  Geo.  ELIOT 
A.  Bede  v,  You'll  never  persuade  me  that  1  can't  tell  what 
men  are  by  their  outsides. 

fb.     Outer  garments ;  clothes.     Obs. 

1614  B.  JONSON  llart/i.  Fair  n.  i,  1  have  seen  as  fine  out- 
sides as  either  of  yours,  bring  lousy  linings  to  the  brokers. 
a  1635  FLETCHER  Love's  Cure  IIL  il,  My  fx>rd  has  sent  me 
outsides,  But . .  the  colours  are  too  sad. 

t  o.  Something  worn  on  the  outside  which  con- 
ceals the  real  features;  amask.avisor;  an  effigy.  Obi. 
n  1656  BP.  HALL  Kern.  Wks.  (1660)  122, 1  speak  not  for  those 
that  are  meer  outsides  and  visors  of  Christianity.  1676 
HOBDES  ///(I*/ vtn.  210  Disgrace  of  Greece,  mccr  outsides, 
where  are  now  Your  Brags? 

d.  That  which   is  merely  external;    outward 
form  as  opposed  to  substance  ;  an  externality. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldiis'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  lit.  vi.  416  A  Re- 
ligion  which  seem'd  to  consist  wholly  in  out-side.  1694 
PENN  Rise  *  Prog.  Quakers  i.  16  Christians  degenerated 
a-pace  into  outsides,  as  Days  and  Meats,  and  divers  other 
Ceremonies.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  viii.  148  A  region  of  out- 
sides I  a  land  of  shadows !  1886  PATER  linag.  Portraits 
iii.  (1887)  113  A  penurious  young  poet,  who  ..  would  have 
grasped  so  eagerly.. at  the  elegant  outsides  of  life. 

3.  The  position  or  locality  close  to  the  outer  side 
or  surface  of  anything. 

1507  Plumpton  Lett.  180, 1  lay  at  outside  ij  dayesor  I  cold 
have  it.  1535  COVERDALR  Ezet.  xl.  5  There  was  a  wall  on 
the  oulsyde  rounde  aboute  the  house,  a  1578  LINDESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chroii.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  301  [He]  chapit  him 
be  the  ost  ane  lyttill,  and  at  ane  outsyde  watchit  him. 
1611  BIBLE  Judg.  vii.  19  So  Gideon  and  the  hundred  men 
..came  vnto  the  outside  of  the  campe.  a  1677  Lovers 
Quarrel  xlviii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1886)  iv.  cix.  B.  448/1  Will 
you  walk  with  me  to  an  out-side,  Two  or  three  words  to 
talk  with  me?  1699  BENTLF.Y  Plial.  186  An  Altar  ..  which 
is  yet  standing  on  the  out-side  of  the  Town.  1784  R.  BACK 
Karham  Downs  II.  167  It  waits  my  Loid's  appearance  on 
the  outside  the  iron  pales,  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chut. 
xxxvi,  Can  I  open  the  door  from  the  outside,  1  wonder? 

4.  The  outmost  limit ;    the  fullest  or  highest 
degree  or  quantity,    colloq.  Chiefly  in  phr.  at  the 
outside,  at  the  utmost,  farthest,  longest,  or  most 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  iv.  v.  78  Two  hundred  Load  upon  an 
Acre,  which  they  reckon  the  out-side  of  what  is  to  be  laid. 
1851  Lit.  Gaz.  Jan.  70/2  In  a  few  weeks,  at  the  outside,  »-e 
may  expect  to  see  [etcj.  1863  FR.  A.  KrMva.Resid. Georgia 
39  This  woman  is  young,  I  suppose  at  the  outside  not  thirty. 
1885  f-aui  Times  Rep.  LIII.  60/2  A  red  light ..  distant  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  outside. 

6.  Anything  situated  on  or  forming  the  outer 
side,  edge,  or  border :  spec.  (//.),  the  outermost 
sheets,  more  or  less  damaged,  of  a  ream  of  paper. 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Houstvt.  Card.  (1626)9  Little 
Orchards,  or  few  trees,  being  (in  a  manner*  all  out-sides,  are 
so  blasted  and  dan^ered.     1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Latour  I. 
267/2  The  half-quires  . .  contain,  generally,  10  sheets  i  if 
the  paper,  however,  be  of  superior  quality,  only  8  sheets. 
In  the  paper-warehouses  it  is  known  as  '  outsides  ',  with  no 
more  than   to  sheets  to  the  half-quire.      1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Outsides,  the  exterior  sheets  of  a  re»m  of 
printing  or  writing  paper :  spoiled  sheets. 

6.  Short  for  outside  passenger  on  a  conveyance. 
1804  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  VIII.  324  With  the  outsides  he 

keeps  no  measures,  insisting  upon  five  per  cent,  on  all  their 
baggage.  1814  Miss  MIIFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  <i86j>  38  The 
outstdes,  and  the  horses,  and  the  coachman,  seemed  reduced 
to  a  torpid  quietness.  1841  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  Locking  in  fit 
Kailtu.  Wks.  1859  II.  332/2  When  first  mail  coaches  began 
to  travel  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  outsides . .  were  never  tied 
to  the  roof. 

7.  In  phr.  outside  in  (usually  with  turn) :  So  that 
the  outer  side  becomes  the  inner  ;   =  inside  out. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Clinker  13  Apr.,  The  Cirenj.. 
looks  like  Vespasian's  amphitheatre  turned  outside  in.  1815 
J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  »66  Preaching.. as  if  the  grea 
world  were  to  be  turned . .  inside  out,  or  outside  in.  1863 
KtxGSLEV  Water  Bat.  i.  18  He  did  not  know  that  a  keeper 
is  only  a  poacher  turned  outside  in,  and  a  poacher  a  keeper 
turned  inside  out. 

B.  adj.     1.  That  is  on,  or  belongs  to,  the  outer 
side,  surface,  edge,  or  boundary, 

Outside  callipers,  a  pair  of  callipers  for  n 
side  diameter  of  a  body;  outside  edge  (St.i 
st>  7b;  outside  finish,  requisites  for  comj 
of  a  wooden  buiUinc ,  Webber  1892) :  futsiae{j"u«i 
see  JAI'NIINC-CA«. 
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1634  SmT.  HERBERT  Trav.  184  [The]  out-side  beauty  [of  the 
dunan  is]  no  way  equall  to  the  inside  goodnesse  and  verities. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  244  Outside  and  inside  Lathing  for 
Plastring.  ^J^TLVI.^  Horse-hoeing  ffusb.y\.  129  The  Outside 
Rows  of  Wheat, from  which  the  Earth  is  Hoed  off,  before  or  in 
the  Beginning  of  Winter.  1748  A  nsan's  I  ~oy.  1 1.  iv.  158  They 
found  her  wales  and  outside  planks  extremely  defective. 
1815  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  69  A  Sailor,  who  was  an  outside 
passenger.  1824 ).  JOHNSON  Typpgr.  II.  560  Twenty  quires 
to  the  ream,  of  which  the  two  outside  quires  are  called  corded 
or  cassie.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Client.  Technol.  I. 
249  The  outside  walls  are  built  hollow,  having  an  air- vent  3 
inches  wide.  I867SMVTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik.,  Outside  Muster- 
paper,  a  paper  with  the  outer  part  blank,  but  the  inner  por- 
tion ruled  and  headed ;  supplied . .  to  form  the  cover  of  ships' 
books.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  429/2  Inside  and  outside 
calipers.  1887  Spectator  25  June  866/1  On  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  Irish  outside-car. 

2.  Situated,  or  having  its  origin   or  operation, 
without ;  that  resides  without  some  place  or  area ; 
that  works  out  of  the  house,  or  out  of  a  workshop 
or  factory. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  260/1  Some  engines  have  been  re- 
cently introduced,  .in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  inside  and  outside  bearings.  1858  HAW. 
THORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Jrnls.  II.  38  Enough  to  have  an  outside 
perception  of  his  degree  and  kind  of  merit.  1862  MRS.  CAR- 
LVLE  Lett.  III.  101  Mine  [room]  is  quiet  as  the  grave  from 
outside  noises.  1871  Routledge's  Ey.  Boy's  Ann.  Dec. 
28  Outside-cylinder  engines  are  those  in  which  the  cylinders 
are  placed  outside  the  smoke-box.  1900  Fabian  News  X. 
28/1  '  Outside '  work  means  work  done  entirely  in  the  home 
by  an  l  outside  '  worker.  Mod.  Engage  an  outside  porter 
to  wheel  your  luggage  from  one  station  to  the  other,  A  win- 
dow affording  no  view  of  the  outside  world. 

b.  Austral.  Situated  without  the  line  of  settle- 
ment ;  situated  in  the  bush. 

1881  A.  C.  GRANT  Bush.Life  in  Queensld.  I.  xi.  162  The 
cattle-buyer,  who  had  a  large  experience  on  the  out-side 
country.  1885  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Head-Station  II.  ix.  178 
I'm  to  have  charge  of  one  of  the  outside  sheep  stations,  at 
what  seems  to  me  a  liberal  salary. 

3.  Not  included  in  or  belonging  to  the  place, 
establishment,  institution,  or  society  in  question. 

1881  Daily  News  13  Sept.  5/1  Outside  opinion  has  evi- 
dently had  its  influence  on  the  City  Fathers.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  14  May  5/5  The  outside  public  appear  disposed  to 
take  Mr.  C—  at  his  own  valuation.  1886  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
7  Aug.  1/2  In  matters  relating  to  its  exhibitions  the  Royal 
Academy  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  '  out- 
side '  artists,  as  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  Institutes, 
and  other  private  societies  holding  open  exhibitions.  1894 
Westitt.  Gaz.  23  Apr.  6/1  More  destructive  to  the  business 
of '  outside  '  brokers  than  the  action  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  depriving  them  of  the  '  tape '. 

f  4.  That  has  only  an  outside,  or  external  appear- 
ance, without  internal  reality  or  substance ;  having 
empty  show  ;  superficial.  Obs. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  i.  vi,  Where  love  cannot  be,  there  can 
be  left  of  wedlock  nothing,  but  the  empty  husk  of  an  outside 
matrimony.  1679  PRANCE  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  12  Used 
by  the  Professors  of  that  out-side  Religion.  1718  POPE 
Dune.  1. 135  The  rest  [books]  on  Out-side  merit  but  presume, 
Or  serve ..  to  fill  a  room. 

6.  Reaching  the  utmost  limit ;  utmost,  farthest, 
greatest,  extreme. 

1857  TROLLOPE  Barchestcr  T.  i.  2  The  outside  period  during 
which  breath  could  be  supported  within  the  body  of  the 
dying  man.  1893  MUNDELLA  in  Daily  News  21  Feb.  3/3, 
1  believe  ..  I  have  given  you  the  very  outside  prices  that 
are  being  paid. 

C.  adv.  (Short  for  on  or  to  the  outside.") 

1.  Of  position :  On  the  outside  of  certain  limits ; 
externally ;  out  in  the  open  air ;  in  the  open  sea 
beyond  a  harbour ;  not  within  some  body,  associa- 
tion, or  community  that  may  be  in  question. 

1813!'.  D.BROUGHTONZ««.y5-..fl/a.4r.C.(i892)55They  could 
. .  see  every  thing  that  took  place  outside.  1845  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  1.  17  The  body. .posted  themselves,  fullyarmed, 
outside,  under  the  portico.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  iii,  It 
was  as  blank  a  house  inside  as  outside.  1865  E.  LUCAS  in 
Essays  Ser.  I.  309  While  the  world  outside  was  being  op- 
posed, convinced  [etc.].  1866  WHITTIER  Maids  of  Attitash 
133  He  better  sees  who  stands  outside  Than  they  who  in 
procession  ride.  1872  MARK  TWAIN  Innoc.  Abr.  ii.  20  *  Out- 
side '.  .there  was  a  tremendous  sea  on. 

2.  Of  motion  or  direction :  To  the  exterior. 

1889 'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  v.wft  The  men 
and  women  were  ordered  to  come  outside.  Mod.  Some  of 
the  party  stepped  outside  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  lightning. 

3.  Outside  of,  prep.  phr.  (cf.  OUT  OF),   a.  With- 
out the  walls,  limits,  or  bounds  of ;  not  within ; 
exterior  to ;  also,  To  the  exterior  of,  outward  from. 

Outside  of  a  horse  (collog.)  on  horseback ;  to  get  outside  of 
(slang),  (a)  to  swallow  (so  to  be  outside  of);  ib)  U.S.  to 
master  or  understand  (Farmer  Americanisms  1889). 

1839-40  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  (1842)  II.  vii.  303  The 
sepulchre  lay  outside  of  the  ancient  city.  1878  O.  W. 
HOLMF.S  Motley  69  His  objects  of  interest  outside  of  his 
special  work.  1889 '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  A  ntis 
xv,  He  looked  better  outside  of  a  horse  than  on  his  own 
legs.  1890  D.  ARROWSMITH  in  Big  Game  N.  Anter.  521  My 
wife  said  she  knew,  from  his  [a  racoon's]  full  stomach  and 
his  sneaking  look,  that  he  was  outside  of  her  pet  turkey. 

b.   U.  S.  colloq.  Beyond  the  number  or  body  of, 
with  the  exception  of. 

1889  FARMER  Americanisms  s.  v.,  Outside  of  the  trades, 
men  there  was  no  one  at  the  meeting.  1890  Century  Mag. 
127/2,  I  do  not  often  see  anybody  outside  of  my  servants, 
being  not  at  all  given  to  visiting. 

D.  prep.  (Shortened  from  outside  of.) 

( Without-side  the  door  is  used,  c  1 760,  by  Mrs.  F.  Sheridan 
Sidney  Biddulph  II.  =98,  III.  221.) 
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1.  Outside  of;  on  the  outer  side  of;  external  to. 
Outside  the  ropes  (slang),  without  knowledge  of  a 
matter ;  in  the  position  of  an  outsider. 

1826  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  140  As  I  came  outside 


framing.  1852  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  IV.  151  All  coun- 
tries outside  the  Roman  border.  1861  LF.VER  One  of  Them 
Iii,  Until  1  came  to  understand  the  thing,  I  was  always 
'outside  the  ropes'.  1878  HuxLEV/Vys/^r.  180  The  cause 
of  the  tides  is  to  be  found  outside  our  earth. 

b.  Beyond  the  limits  of  (any  domain  of  action 
or  thought,  any  subject  or  matter). 

1852  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  IV.  210  Those  services, 
which  lie  outside  the  common  routine.  1877  L.  TOLLEMACHE 
in  Forin.  Rev.  Dec.  848  Natural  forces  are  in  themselves 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  outside  morality.  1894  J.  T. 
FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd.  67  Any  description  of  them  would 
be  outside  the  purpose  of  the  present  work. 

c.  Beyond,  in  addition  to,  besides,  except,  dial. 
1868  YATF.S  Rock  Ahead  i.  ii,  '  Outside  them  two,  and  the 

Squire  in  his  grave ..  nobody ..  knows  the  rights  of  the  story.' 

2.  Of  motion  or  direction :  To  the  outer  side  of, 
to  the  exterior  of,  to  what  lies  without  or  beyond. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Kxpl.  I.  xxix.  384  [They]  flung  them- 
selves  outside  the  skin  between  us.  1885  Law  Re£.  29  Chanc. 
Div.  451  The  Court  cannot  go  outside  the  pleadings  in  the 
present  action.  1896  Daily  News  29  Sept.  6/2  '  Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  go  outside  the  door  and  shut  it? ' 

3.  Comb.  Outsideman,  a  man  who  does  work 
outside. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  II.  447/1  The  outside- 
man,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  pipe,  which 
reaches  from  the  cesspool . .  to  the  gullyhole. 

Outsi'ded,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  (such  and  such)  an  outside  or  surface. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Sulk  ff  Selv.  146  There  are  not  two 
bodies . .  so  smoothly  outsided,  but  that  being  clapt  together, 
would  leave  as  many  leastings  of  room  between  them,  as 
those  they  touch  at 

Outsi'dedness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  a.  The 
quality  of  having  an  outside  or  surface,  b.  Out- 
sideness,  externality. 

1854  J.  ScoFFF.RNin  OrrsCirc.  Sc.,Chem.  II.  224 Dependent 
on  the  depth  of  the  basket — on  the  amount  of  ovtsidedness, 
to  use  an  allowable  expression,  possessed  by  the  apparatus. 
1897  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  536  A  Celt  standing  outside  his 
social  world,  would  doubtless  exaggerate  whatever  he  had 
happened  to  carry  with  him  into  his  outsidedness. 

t  Ou-tsMely,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  OUTSIDE 
a.  +  -LY2.]  Externally. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  457  You  say  some- 
thing outsidely  rude  and  insidely  civil  about  its  being  my 
choice  to  edit. 

Ontsi'deness.  [f.  OUTSIDE  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  outside ;  externality,  cxternalism. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  16  Their  putsideness  is  an 
utter  abomination.  —  Comm.  Rev.  xvii.  4  To  note  her 
hypocrisie  and  outsidenesse,  gold  without,  copper  within. 
1850  BUSHNELL  God  in  Christ  267  Our  modern ..  piety  has 
an  air  of  lightness  and  outsideness  rather  as  if  it  were  wholly 
of  ourselves,  not  a  life  of  God  in  the  Soul.  1883  Fortn.  Rev. 
i  Mar.  336  His  evident  outsideness  towards  it. 

Outsider  (autsai-daj).    [f.  OUTSIDE  sb.  +  -EB  l.] 

1.  One  who  is  outside  any  enclosure,  barrier,  or 
boundary,  material  or  figurative ;  esp.  one  who  is 
outside  of  or  does  not  belong  to  a  specified  com- 
pany, set,  or  party,  a  non-member;  hence,  one 
unconnected  or  unacquainted  with  a  matter,  un- 
initiated into  a  profession  or  body  having  special 
knowledge,  or  the  like. 

1800  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  I.  245  There  was  a  whist 


1844  in  Marsh  Eng.  Lang.  (1860)  274  [At  the  Baltimore 
convention  of  1844,  . .  a  prominent  member  energetically 
protested  against  all  interference  with  the  business  of  the 
meeting  by]  outsiders.  [The  word,  if  not  absolutely  new, 
was  at  least  new  to  most  of  those  who  read  the  proceedings 
..and  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  employed  in  a  serious 
way.]  1847  Lit.  Gaz.  July  499/1  All  Irish  fights  ought 
to  be  left,  by  outsiders  who  value  their  own  safety,  to  be 
fought  out  by  the  combatants.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho. 
Ii,  He  is  only  an  outsider,  and  is  not  in  the  mysteries. 
a  1860  Lowell  Jrnl.  (Bartlett),  A  large  number  of  outsiders 
have  gone  to  the  free-soil  convention  at  Buffalo.  1886  J.  K. 
JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  31  Outsiders,  you  know,  often  see 
most  of  the  game. 

b.  Horse-racing.  A  horse  not  included  among 
the  '  favourites ',  and  against  which  in  betting  long 
odds  are  laid ;  one  not  '  in  the  running ' ;  also^. 
1857  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Livingstone  xxv,  It  was  evident 
he  was  still  the  favourite,  and  that  all  others  were  complete 
4  outsiders  '.  1874  BURNAND  My  Time  xxviii.  273  As^  an 
outsider  from  an  unknown  stable  may  falsify  all  prognostica- 
tions about  a  Derby  favourite. 

2,  In  literal  sense :  One  whose  position  is  on  the 
outside  of  some  group  or  series  ;  an  outside  man. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  Here  come  two  of  the 
bulldogs,  bursting  through  the  outsiders  [of  a  football 
scrummage] ;  in  they  go,  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  scrum- 
mage. 1897  P.  WARUNG  Tales  Old  Regime  84  One  day, 
Phillips  was  '  outsider '  on  his  chain.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
working  nearest  the  shaft  in  a  gallery... West  was  outsider 
in  the  adjacent  gallery. 

3.  An  outside  jaunting-car. 

1900  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Jan.  10/2  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
figures  set  put  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Dublin 
Police  in  his  latest  report,  the  popularity  of  the  '  outsider ' 
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is  on  the  wane.  In  a  single  year  the  number  of  cars  has 
been  reduced  by  sixty-two. 

4.  //.  A  pair  of  nippers  with  semi-tubular  jaws, 
which  can  be  inserted  into  a  keyhole  from  the  out- 
side so  as  to  grasp  and  turn  the  key. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1896  Colmuhii  (Ohio)  Disp. 
15  Jan.  r/8  The  burglary  must  have  been  well  planned. 
Three  of  the  doors,  .were  opened  by  means  of  outsiders. 

Out-sifting  to  Out-sigh :  see  OUT-. 

Outsight1  (au'tsait).  [Oui-  7.  Cf.  Ger. 
attssicht,  Du.  uiizic/it.'] 

1.  Sight  of  that  which  is  without ;  perception  of 
external  things ;  faculty  of  observation  or  outlook. 


18*3 

Oct.  383  Wiser  men  with  keener  outsight  and  insight. 
BROWNING  Ring  #  Bk.  i.  747  A  special  gift,  an  art  of  arts, 
More  insight  and  more  outsight  and  much  more  Will  to  use 
both  of  these  than  boast  my  mates. 

t  2.  Prospect  beyond  or  ahead  ;  outlook.  Obs. 

a  1598  ROLLOCK  Lect.  i  Then.  iii.  (1606)  165  When  a  man 
.  .will  not  followe  on  Gods  will,  except  he  see  a  faire  out- 
sight,  and  get  great  reasons  wherefore  he  should  _doe  this, 
or  that.. The  Lord  will  let  him  followe  his  owne  will 

t 3.  The  act  of  looking,  look.  Oh. 

1681  RVCAUT  tr.  Gracians  Critick  183  She  showed  a  fair 
face,  and  outsight  to  all,  but  evil  actions. 

Ou'tsight  2.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs.  or  arch. 
[Derivation  uncertain  :  cf.  INSIGHT  rf.2]  Movable 
goods  or  substance  out  of  doors;  also  attrib.  as 
outsight  plenishing. 

01670  SPALDING  Trout.  Chas.  7(1851)  II.  417  Hedistroyit 
the  haill  rawis  of  Strathbogie.  Cornefeild  landis,  oulsicht, 
insicht,  horss,  nolt,  scheip.  1773  ERSKINE  Instil,  in.  viii. 
§  18  In  what  is  called  outsight  plenishing  or  moveables 
without  doors,  the  heirship  may  be  drawn  of  horses,  cows, 
oxen ;  and  of  all  the  implements  of  agriculture,  as  ploughs, 
harrows,  carts,  etc.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xv,  Their  whole  goods 
le,  ho 


Land  of  Burns  69  (E.  D.  D.),  I  saw  nae  wanworths  gaun 
either  in  the  outsight  or  insight  plenishin'.j 

Outsi-n,  v.    [Ooi-  18,  17.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  in  sinning ;  to  sin  more  than. 
1606  SVLVESTF.R  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  i.  Trophies  1227  The 

Heav'n-sunk  Cities  in  Asphaltis  Fen.  .Glad,  by  thy  Sons,  to 
be  out-sinned  so.  176.  WESLEY Strrrt.lxvi.ay, "Wks.  1811  IX. 
216  We.  .The heathens  unbaptiz'd  out-sin  !  1772  FLETCHER 
Logica  Cenev.  105  Should  I  out-sin  Manasses  himself. 

2.  To  go  beyond  the  limit  of  in  sinning. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angclls  151  In  a  word,  wee 
cannot  out-sin  his  pardon,  or  grace,  by  any  thing  but  un- 
beliefe.  1677  W.  SHERLOCK  Answ.  T.  Damon  17  Some 
men  may  out-sin  the  day  of  Grace.  17*4  R.  WELTON  Christ. 
Faith  ff  Pract.  209  A  man  has  out-sinned  the  vertue  of  his 
Saviour's  sacrifice. 

Outsi'ng,  v.    [Out-  18,  14,  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  excel  in  singing.     Also  refl. 

1603  BRETON  Dignitie  of  Man  (1879)  14/2  In  sweetnesse 
the  Nighting'ale  [will]  outsing  him.  1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry, 
How  wrong  a  taste  prevails  among  us ;  How  much  our 
ancestors  out-sung  us.  1878  J.  TODHUNTER  A  Icestis  (1879)  9 
Our  old  Chrysippus,  His  eyes  aglow  with  an  immortal  fire, 
Vows  to  outsing  himself.  'Twill  be  rare  singing. 

b.  To  overcome  or  get  the  better  of  by  singing. 

1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  222  ^She  would 
sing  over  the  mashing  tub.. out-singing  Martha's  scolding. 
1885  Athenzum  19  Sept.  378/3  Each  appeared  to  be  trying 
to  outsing  the  other. 

2.  a.  intr.  To  sing  out ;  to  burst  out  into  song. 
b.  trans.  To  express  by  singing. 

1877  WHITTIF.R  Witch  of  Wenham  226  The  meadow-lark 
outsang.  1886  Good  Words  308  This  joy  the  birds  outsing. 

Out-sister :  see  OUT-  2. 
Outsi't,  v.    [Oci-  17,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  sit  beyond  the  time  or  duration  of. 
1658  OSBORN  Adv.  Son  (1673)  24  That  such  as  begin  then, 

though  they  out-sit  the  Sun,  will  be  delivered  of  the  fury. . 
before  the  Watch  be  set.  169*  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  I.  28  He 
that  prolongs  his  meals . .  how  quickly  does  he  out-sit  his 
pleasure?  1882  WOODFORD  in  Lift -ofBp.  U'ilterforce  III. 
357  We  outsate  the  twilight,  drawing  from  the  nch  stores 
of  the  old  statesman's  memory. 

2.  To  sit  longer  than. 

1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  xxviii,  Dacier  could  allow  Mr. 
i  Hepburn  to  outsit  him.  1894  Cornh.  Mag.  May  496  Bab 
!  outsits  all  the  other  guests  at  tea. 

Out-skill  to  Out-skip :  see  OUT-. 

t  Otrtski:n.  Obs.  [f.  OTJT-  3  +  SKIN.  Outer 
or  external  skin  ;  epidermis.  Also^. 

1640  SHIRLEY  Coronation  v.  i,  The  barlce  and  outskinne  of 
a  common  wealth. 

Ou-tskixrer.  Sc.  rare.  [f.  OUT-  8  +  skirrer, 
SCUBBER,  a  scout.]  A  scout ;  =  OUTSCOUBEK. 

1831  TYTLER  Lives  Scott.  Worthies  1. 413  He  had  acquired 
by  his  spies  and  outskirrers  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  army  of  Lorn. 

Outskirt  (au-tsk5.it).    [OTJT-  3.] 

1.  The  outer  border.     Now  only  in  //. 

a.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  668/1  They 
mighte  keepe  both  the  O-Relyes;  and  also  the  O-Farrcls, 
and  all  that  out-skirte  of  Meathe  in  awe. 

b-  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  n.  §  84  He  lay  near  New- 
burn  in  the  Out-skirts  of  Northumberland.  1733  W.  FOWNES 
in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766.1  II.  167  There  are  many  places,  in  the 
out-skirts  of  the  city  . .  very  proper.  1778  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVIII.  136 The  parishes.. comprehend  many  central  parts 
..and  also  contain  all  the  out-skirts.  1831  HT.  MARTIXEAU 
Lift  in  Wilds  viii.  102  On  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  were 
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the  dwellings.  1861  ><i«.  KI.IOT  Silas  M.  3  One  of  those 
barren  parishes  lyiiiR  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation  ..  in- 
habited  by  meagre  sheep  and  thinly-scattered  shepherds. 

//V.  i8ji  I. *M»  Klia  Ser.  I.  Old  licnchers  1.  '/'.,  The 
remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history.  1829  CAKLYLE  Mist. 
(1857)  II.  78  The  wondrous  outskirts  of  Idealism. 


echo  of  the  triumph. 

Hence  Oirtskirter,  one  who  stands  or  hangs  on 
the  outskirts. 

1831  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  28  At  least  too  more 
[rooks!  were  picked  up  by  outskirters  and  other  parties. 
1878  S  i  hvKssoN  Inland  ( 'oy.  (1896)  223  To  be  even  one  of  the 
outskirters  of  art,  leaves  a  fine  stamp  on  a  man's  countenance. 

Outski'rt,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  SKIRT  z>.] 
trans.  To  skirt,  a.  To  form  one  of  the  outskirts 
of,  to  border,  b.  To  pass  along  the  outskirts  of. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  \.  250  What  time  thou  wanderest  at 
eventide  Through  sunny  meadows  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmosscd  realms.  1870  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems 
41. 1  did  not  out-skirt  the  spot  That  no  spot  on  earth  excels. 

Hence  Outskirting  //'•  «•>  bordering,  lying  on 
the  outskirts. 

1845  DARWIN  Vojt.  Nat.  iii.  (1870)  42  The  outskirting  houses 
rose  out  of  the  plain  like  isolated  beings. 

Out-slander,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outsla  ng,  v.  [Oui-  31.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  the  use  of  slang. 

1848  THACKERAY  t'an.  Fair  xxxiv.  Put  him  at  IffleyLock, 
and  he  could  out-slang  the  boldest  bargeman.  1866  FELTON 
Anc.  <y  Mod.  Gr.  II.  i.  ix.  156  Dealing  in  slander  and  slang 
until  they  have  outslandered  and  outslanged  the  natural 
musters  of  these  vulgar  arts. 

Ontslee  p,  v.    [Our-  17,  18,  16.] 

1.  trans.  To  sleep  beyond  (a  specified  time,  etc.). 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  372,  I  feare  we  shall  out-sleepe 

the  comming  morne,  As  much  as  we  this  night  haue  ouer- 
watcht.  1814  CARY  Dante  (Chandos)  310  [A]  babe,  that  had 
outslept  his  wont. 

2.  To  sleep  longer  than  (another). 

1690  SIIADWELL  Ant.  Bigot  v,  Thou  wouldst  outsleep  the 
seven  sleepers. 

3.  To  sleep  (a  period  of  time,  etc.)  out  or  to  an 
end ;  to  sleep  till  or  beyond  the  end  of. 

1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  313  Where  on  his  bed  of  wool  and 
matted  leaves  He  has  outslept  the  winter.  186*  MRS. 
MALCOLM  ir.  Frevtags  Pict.  Germ.  Life  I.  172  When  he 
had  outslept  his  drunkenness  he  roused  himself.  1871-4  J. 
THOMSON  City  Dread/.  Nt,  xin.  ii,  He  would  outsleep 
another  term  of  care. 

Out-slide  to  Out-slink :  see  OUT-. 

t  Ontslrng,  v.  Obs.  [Oox-  15.]  trans.  To 
sling  out,  throw  out  from  or  as  from  a  sling. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  £987,  I  shal  hym  make  his  pens  out- 
slyngc,  But  they  in  his  gerner  sprynge.  1533  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  13  Tha  within  hes  maid  defence  ncht  lane,  Baith 
arrowis  schot,  and  greit  stonis  out  slang  Attouir  the  wall. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  in.  v,  Tis  opinion  That 
makes  the.  .thundring  engine  murd'rous  balls  out-sling. 

tOutsli-p,  v.  Obs.    [OUT-  15,  17.] 

1.  trans.  To  slip  away  from  ;  to  evade,  escape. 

a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Judgem.  9f  Mercy  (1645)  193  Filthy  people 
that  outslip  the  morning  prayer.  1693  PRIDEAUX  Lett. 
(Camden)  164  Ye  officers  on  horseback  rod  after  him.. but 
he  outslipd  them  all  and  got  clear  away. 

2.  To  let  slip  by,  to  miss. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imfirov.  Impr,  (1653)  To  Husband  Man, 
I  am  confident  better  sometimes  lose  the  land,  than  land, 
seed,  and  .ill  your  labour,  as  many  do  that  outslip  the  season. 

t  Outsme-11,  v.  Obs.    [OUT-  15,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  smell  out,  discover  by  smelling. 

c  1550  BALE  A'.  Joftan  (Camden)  77  S.  Naye,that  is  suche 
a  lye  as  easely  wyll  be  felte.  D.  Tush,  man,  amonge  fooles 
it  never  wyll  be  out  smelte. 

2.  To  surpass  in  pungency  of  smell ;   to  smell 
stronger  than ;  also^f. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  71  Verily  these  doc  out-smel 
the  Devil  by  farre.  1647  Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  I.  44  The  plot 
outsmells  ofd  Atkins*  breeches. 

Out-smi'le,  v.  [OUT-  i8c,  18.]  trans,  a. 
To  overcome  by  smiling,  b.  To  outdo  in  smiling. 

1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village Ser,  iv. (1863)227  She  would. . 
smile  through  the  washing-week  ..  out -smiling  Martha's 
frowns.  1894  R.  BnBQKBSXffrttrPMttU  39  Autumn  lingers 
but  to  outsmile  the  May. 

Out-snatch,  -snore,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outsoar  (outsoeu),  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To 
soar  above  or  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in  height  of 
flight.  Chieflyy^. 

1674  Goi't,  Tongue  ix.  §  13  Let  them  clog  their  wings  with 
the  remembrance  of  those  who  have  outsoar'd  them.. in 
true  worth.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  286  This  amiable 
Girl . .  will  out-soar  us  both,  infinitely  out-soar  us.  1836  MRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Letgk  i.  410  By  how  many  feet  Mount 
Chimborazo  out  soars  Teneriffe.  1802  Literary  World  5 
Feb.  117/1  Attempting  tooutsoar  Milton's  eagle  wings. 

Ou't-sole.  [OUT-  3.]  The  outer  sole  of  a 
shoe,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  Suppl.  649 'a  To  secure  the  out- 
sole  to  the  insole  for  future  sewing  or  pegging.  1894  Daily 
Xt",i's  i  May  8/3  One  stall  where  oak  outsoles,  hemlock  half- 
soles,  Virginian  oak  sides,  .  .are  displayed. 

Out-sonnet,  -sound,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Orrtspa:n,  sbl   S.  Africa,     [f.  OUTSPAN  ?'.*] 
The  action  of  outspanning  or  unyoking  ;  the  time 
or  place  of  outspanning  or  encampment. 
VOL.  VII. 
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1851  ftfaekw.  Mag.  I, XX  I.  294  You  take  a  stroll  with  your 
Uun  during  OIL- '.>ut-  pan '.  1885  \V.  r.itfs*  n  i.  in  M*cm. 
Mag.  Feb.  284/2  An  extemporised  lunch  at  a  well-known 
outspan,  consisting  of  many  veldt  dainties.  1899  We  tint. 
Gas.  i  Nov.  4/3  Kvery  town  has  a  public  outspan,  where 
cattle  can  graze  and  travellers  stop  for  the  night. 

atlrib.  1871  Kentledge's  Ev.  Hoy't  Ami.  339/2  After 
reaching  our  outspan  ground.  1884  Ckr.  World  31  Feb. 
134/3  A  walk  round  about  the  outspan  places  was  interesting. 

On  tspa:n,  sb.'*  [OUT-  7  :  cf.  OUTSPAN  ».*] 
The  extended  or  outstretched  span  (of  an  arch). 

1887  BROWNING  Parleying*,  B.  de  flfandfville  x.  Earth's 
centre  and  sky's  outspan,  all's  informed  Equally  by  sun's 
efflux. 

Outspan  (mrtspaFn),  vl  South  Africa,  [ad. 
Du.  uitspannen,  f.  uit  adv.,  out  +  spanntn  to  span, 
stretch,  bend,  put  horses  to.]  To  unyoke  or  un- 
hitch oxen  from  a  wagon ;  to  unharness  horses ; 
hence,  to  encamp,  a.  intr.  b.  trans. 

a.  i8«4BuRCHELL  Trav.  1. 52  They  very  frequently  unyoke, 
or  outspan,  as  it  is  called,  at  Salt  River.  1850  K.  G.  GUMMING 
Hunter's  Life  S.  AJr.  (ed.  2)  I.  59,  I  marched  right  through 
the  town  and  outspanned  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
it.  1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S,  E.  Africa  10  We  outspanned 
near  a  Boer  farm. 


b.   \M6PortEliz.  Telegr.  6  Nov.,  Found  guiltyof  stealing    I 
twenty  reims..from  a  wagon,  .outspanned  at  the  North- 
end.     1883  J.  MACKENZIE  Day-dawn  in  Dark  places  8  The 
six  waggons,  when  '  outspanned '  for  the  night,  were  drawn 
near  to  each  other. 

Hence  Oirtspa  nned  ///.  a.,  -spanning  vbl.  sb. 

1893  Month  Feb.  197  He  was  standing  by  the  out-spanned 
wagon.  1899  Strand  Mag.  Mar.  270/1  [He]  pointed  .. 
to  the  outspanned  bullocks.  1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girl's 
Row.  p.  iii,  I  do  not  think  we  forget  these  '  out-span  nings ' 
white  we  are  driving  our  cattle  in  other  directions. 

Outspa'n,  v.2  rare.  [OUT-  14,  17.]  a.  intr. 
To  stretch  out  or  extend  in  span,  as  an  arch.  b. 
trans.  To  extend  beyond  the  span  of. 

i88a  H.  S.  HOLLAND  Logic  $  Life  (1885)  254  The  lines  of 
connection,  .lose themselves,  vanish, outspan  our  sight.  1884 
SKRINE  Under  Two  Queens  \.  18  When  the  storm-rack  drives 
leeward,  the  rainbow  out  span  neth. 

Outspa  rkle,  £'•  [OuT-i8.]  trans.  To  exceed 
in  sparkling  ;  to  sparkle  more  than.  Hence  Out- 
spa  rkled  ///.  a. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  i.  Ixxxiv,  When  the  starry  Pea- 
cock doth  display  His  train's  full  Orb,  the  winged  People 
all.. Let  their  out-sparkled  Plumes  sullenly  fall.  1655  tr. 
Com.  Hist.  Francion  i.  18  Eyes  that  out-sparkled  his 
preciousest  Stones.  18x1  BYRON  Sardan.  IL  i.  47  As  many 
glittering  spears  As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies— your  planets. 
1871  BROWNING  Pr.  Hohenst.  1151  Earthborn  jewelry  Out- 
sparkling  the  insipid  firmament  Blue  above  Terni. 

Outspeak  (autspf  k),  v.  [Our-  17,  18,  IK,  14.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  utter  or  express  more  than ;  to  be 

superior  to  in  meaning  or  significance.  Obs. 
1603  B.  JONSON  Sciatius  i.  ii,  Why,  this  indeed  is  physic  ! 

and  outspeaks  The  knowledge  of  cheap  drugs.    1613  SHAKS. 

Hen.  fill,  in.  ii.  127  His  Treasure,..!  finde  at  such  proud 

Rate,  that  it  out-speakes  Possession  of  a  Subject. 

2.  To  outdo  or  excel  in  speaking  ;  to  speak  louder, 
better,  or  more  forcibly  than. 

1603  B.  JONSON  A".  Jas.'s  Coronal.  Enttrtainm.  WVs. 
530/2  Whose  graces  do  as  far  outspeak  your  fame  As  fame 
doth  silence.  1658  COKAINE  Trafpolin  i.  ii,  Admired  Princess, 

E>u  out-speak  me  much,  IJut  never  shall  out-love  me.    1868 
VNCH  Rivulet  cxxi.  ii.  What,  will  the  prince  outspeak  the 
voice  That  pierced  to  Lazarus  in  his  grave  ? 

3.  To  speak  (something)  out ;  to  utter,  declare. 
2635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  n.  177  The  Praise  you  pleas'd 

(great  Prince)  on  me  to  spend,  Was  all  out-spoken  when  you    | 
slil'd  me  Friend.    1850  LYNCH  Thto.  Tritt.  xii.  231  A  love 
is  imaged  in  the  sky,  Too  great  to  be  outspoken. 

4.  intr.  To  speak  out,  utter  one's  voice. 

[1804  CAMPBELL  Ld.  Ullin't  Dau.  v,  Out  spoke  the  hardy 
Highland  wight,  I'll  go,  my  chief,  I'm  ready.)  i83«  LYTTON 
Eugene  A.  i.  ii.  And  no_w  outspake  the  Corporal,  a  1865 
AYTOUN  Sc/uik  of  Sinai  ii,  And  thus  outspake  the  Moor. 

Ou-tspea'ker.    [Our- 8.]    One  that  speaks  out. 

1858  TRENCH  Synoit.  N.  T.  vi.  (1876)  20  The  irpo^injt  is 
the  outspeaker. 

Ou'tspea:kmg,  vbl.  sb.  [Oui-9.]  The  action 
of  speaking  out  or  uttering  in  words,  esp.  straight 
out  or  without  reserve  ;  frank  or  candid  utterance. 

1845-^  TRENCH  f/uls.  Lect.  Ser.  i.  ii.  29  These  may  be  deep 
out-speakings  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  man.  1865  Sat.  Rev. 
20  July  136/1  Briskness  and  outspeaking  and^brevity  are 
virtues  which  go  a  long  way  in  buying  and  selling. 

So  Ontspea:king  ///.  a.  [Our-  10],  that  speaks 
out,  that  speaks  plainly  or  candidly. 

1844  DICKENS  Afart.  Chus.  xxxvi,  You  are  for  ever  telling 
her  the  same  thing  yourself  in  fifty  plain,  out-speaking  ways. 
1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  ll.  I.  133, 1  have  always  been 
an  outspeaking  man. 

fOutspe-ckle,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  A  spectacle 
I  or  laughing-stock. 

16 . .  Jamie  Tel/er  xxx.  in  Bard,  Minstrel, '  Whae  drives 
thir  kye  ?  '  gan  Willie  say, '  To  make  an  outspeckle  o'  me  ? ' 

Outspee/d,  v.  [OUT-  18.]  trans.  To  surpass 
or  outstrip  in  speed  ;  to  run  faster  than. 

1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  324  Twelve  Colts  they 
bore  him  cou'd  their  Sire  out-speed.  1714  R.  WELTON 
Christ.  Faith  *  Pract.  150  As  swift  as  he  rode  he  could  not 
outspeed  the  Divine  vengeance.  l8oa  CAMPBELL  Lochicfs 
Warning-  27  Lo  !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeedin^,  he- 
rode  Companionless.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Yirgifs  .'Ettfid 
337  The  maiden,  .on  foot  outsped  the  horse. 

Outspe-iid,  v.    [OUT-  17,  18.] 
1.  trans.  To  exceed  (resources,  n  limit,  etc.)  in 
spending. 
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1586  Wiir-TSTOMR  Eng.  Mirror  151  Hi.  ryol  in  the  end 

udcd  both  his  fortune  and  crr>lit.  1667  1 
90  Keli.,  He  do  confess  our  straits  here  and  everywhere  else 
arise  from  our  outspending  our  revenue.  1811  W.  TAYIDK 
in  Robherds  Mem.  II.  345  We  out-spend  our  mean*.  1895 
Cliamb.  Jntl  XII.  828/1  She  divined  thai  otherwise  he  wouM 
otitspend  bis  fortune. 

2.  To  surpass  in  spending;  to  spend  more  than 
(another). 

1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Michael  Armstrong  ii,  He  had 
already  acquired  more  envy  and  hatred  among  hi*  friends  and 
neighbours  by  [etc.)  than  by  all  his  successful  struggles  to 
outspend  them  ail.  1866  HOWELLS  I'fnet.  Life  xx.  150  King 
Cole  was  not  a  jollier  old  soul  than  lUustriuimooftnat  day  i 
he  outspent  princes. 

3.  In  pa.pplc.  Outepo  nt.  exhausted. 

1818  BYRON  Maxepfa  iii,  Outspent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse.  1815  HOGG 
Queen  Hynde  62  His  steed  outspent  was  clotted  o'er  His 
neck  with  foam. 

Ou-tspend,  sb.  rare-',    [f.  prec. :  see  OUT-  7.] 

Expenditure,  outlay. 

1859  '•  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol.  275  It  b  a  mere  outspend 
of  savageness,  to  no  end. 

Orrt-spent,  ppl.a.  [OUT-  11.]  Exhausted, 
completely  spent. 

1651  BENLOWKS  Theofh.  vu.  xxxvii.  Lord  fill  My  out-spent 
raptures  by  thy  all  repairing  skill.  i8si  SHELLRY  Prometh. 
Unb.  in.  iv.  141  His  own  [will]  Which  spurred  him,  like  an 
outspent  horse,  to  death. 

Out-sphere  to  Out-spill :  see  OUT-. 

Outspi'n,  v.     [OUT-  14,  15  b,  18.] 

fl.  intr.  To  spout  out.  Obs.  rare—'. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ix.  27  That  through  the  cliff;  the 
vermeil  bloud  out  sponne. 

2.  trans.  To  spin  (a  thread)  to  its  full  length ; 
saidyf^f.  of  the  thread  of  life,  etc. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Efigr.  xlii.  Or  that  his  long-yearn *d  life 
Were  quite  out-spun.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  127  Till 
hee  had  out-spun  the  yeares  of  old  Methusala.  1844  WHITTII* 
Texas  13  Patience. .  with  her  weary  thread  outspun  Murmurs 
that  her  work  is  done. 

8.  To  outdo  or  excel  in  spinning. 

1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  I.  380  On  this  perhaps.. we  build  Our 
mountain-hopes,  spin  out  eternal  schemes  As  we  the  Fatal 
Sisters  could  outspin. 

Out-spirit  to  Out-splendour :  see  OUT-. 
Out-8pi*t,  v.    [OUT-   1 8.]    trans.   To  outdo 

or  surpass  in  spitting  (venom). 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Pifcke  xvul.  clxi,  Menander.  .by  That 
cankering  liquor  so  infected  grew  That  Simon  he  out-spit  in 
Heresy. 

Ou'tsprtting,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  The  action 
of  spitting  out ;  tnat  which  is  spat  out 

1870  A.  B.  MITFORD  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Aug.  143  These 
outspittings  from  pious  mouths. 

On  tspo'ken  (stress  variable),///,  a.  orig.  Sc. 
[OUT-  1 1,  from  speak  out;  the  pa.  pple.  has  here 
a  resultant  force,  as  in  '  well  spoken ', '  well  read '.] 

1.  Given  to  speaking  out ;  free  or  unreserved  in 
speech  ;  candid,  frank  ;  direct  in  speech. 

1808  J  AMIESON,  Outspoken,  Given  to  freedom  of  speech,  not 
accustomed  to  conceal  one's  sentiments,  S.  1810  Smugfttrs 
II.  iv.  63  I've  heard  she  was  a  wee  out-spoken.  1814 
SCOTT  Let.  to  Joanna  Baillie  9  Feb.  in  Loclchart,  He  is 
not,  you  know,  very  outspoken.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
II.  i.iv,  Camille  is  wittier  than  ever,  and  more  outspoken. 
1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Coff.  xvi,  I  am  perfectly  honest  and 
outspoken.  1884  PAE  i'i«/<««  15  He  is  very  outspoken  ;  but 
he  does  not  mean  to  be  rude. 
b.  Of  things  said  :  Free  from  reserve,  distinct, 

1869 TROLLOPE  He  X»«ulviii.(i878)  323  Priscillai approval 
of  her  sister's  conduct  was  clear,  outspoken,  and  satisfactory. 
1880  f'ortn.  Rev.  Feb.  213  Mr.  Gladstone's  outspoken 
observations.  1881-3  SCHAFT  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III. 
2034  A  party  with  very  outspoken  reformatory  tendencies. 

2V  Spoken  out,  uttered,  expressed  in  words, 

i88>  Miss  BRADDON  Ml.  Kara)  I.  i.  33  'All  that  is  to  be 
known  of  the  outside  of  him  ,  said  Jessie,  answering  the 
girl's  outspoken  thought. 

Ou:tspo'kenly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]  In  an 
outspoken  manner ;  straightforwardly,  candidly. 

1855  Tail's  Mag.  XXII.  422  Many  women  do  love  as 
eagerly,.. as  outspokenly,  as  pursuing!}' — as  Caroline  Hel- 
stone  is  said  to  have  done.     1869  RI'SKIN  Q.  K/Air  1 9  Both 
of  them  outspokenly  religious,  and  entirely  sincere  men. 

Ou:tsptvkenness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NKSS.]  The 
quality  of  being  outspoken  ;  frankness  of  speech. 

1851  S.  G.  Rows  Recoil,  of  R.  R.  Wormeley  (1879)  113 
The  main  feature  of  his  character  was  openness,  or,  to  com 
a  word,  outspokenness.  Whatever  he  thought  he  spoke 
right  out.  1854  MRS.  GASKKLL  North  H  S.  viii,  But  the  very 
out-spokenness  marked  their  innocence  of  any  intention  to 
hurt  her  delicacy.  1893  A.  V.  DICEY  Leaf  in  Dart  194  You 
cannot  from  the  nature  of  things  combine  the  advantages  of 
reticence  and  of  outspokenness. 

Outsport,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outspread  (au-tspred),  sb.    [OUT-  7.] 

1.  The  action  of  spreading  out ;  expaniion. 

1841  CALHOUK  Wks.  1 1 1. 604  The  rapid  and  wide  outspread 
after  game,  pasturage,  or  choice  spots  on  which  to  setu< 
down.  1848  R.  I.  \VILBERFORCE  Dxl.  tiicaraatum  v.  (1852) 
96  That  mighty  outspread  of  the  Fourth  Empire. 

2.  concr.  An  expanse  or  expansion. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vu.  291  Pushm 
Rich  outspreads  of  the  vineyards  and  the  com.     1895  A.  I. 
M'CoNxocHiK  Deeside  viii.  led.  2)  89  Formerly  the  haugn.. 
at  [his  point  was  but  a  barren  out-spread  of  the  Tanner. 

/  "•    [o,r- 11.]    Spread  out 
£  «tidcd  ;  diffused  -broad. 
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1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  326  This  expansum  is 
the.. out-spread  firmament.  1743  J.  DAVIDSON  jEneidvn. 
181  On  the  outspread  skins.  1858  KINGSLEY  Saint  Maura 
19  And  plead.. with  outspread  arms. 

Outspread  (autspre-d),  v.     [OUT-  15,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  spread  out ;  to  stretch  out,  expand, 
extend. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xliii.  22  If  we  outsprede  our  hend 
til  alien  god.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  109 
It  ys  a  dispytous  Instrument,  bat  outspredys  it  in  many 
maners.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xm.  Ixv,  Scorching  sunne  so 
hot  his  beames  outspreeds.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion  i.  287 
Their  plumes  immense  Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded 
were.  1885  H.  M.  STANLEY  Congo  xxvi.  II.  6  That  white- 
collared  fish  eagle  out-spreading  his  wings  for  flight. 

f  2.  To  exceed  in  expanse.  Otis. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  ix.  338  Grant  the  King's  Palace 
outspread  the  Temple  in  greatness. 

On-tsprea:dmg,  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  The 
action  of  spreading  out. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  90  pe  kynde  of  fee 
planetys  ressayues  be  kynde  of  out-spredyng  of  waterys. 
1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  112  So  wide  and  universal  shall 
the  outspreading  be.  1883  A.  ROBERTS  O.  T.  Revision  v. 
106  Can  any  understand  the  outspreading  of  the  clouds? 

So  Ou-tsprea'dingr  ///.  a.,  that  spreads  out. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midloth.  xxi,  Then,  weel  may  we  take  wi' 
patience  our  share  and  portion  of  this  outspreading  reproach. 
1850  BUSHNELL  God  in  Christ  328  An  outspreading  era  of  life. 

Ou'tspring,  sb.  [Our-  7.]  The  act  of  spring- 
ing out  or  forth ;  the  issuing  out. 

'557  Primer  Sarum  Ps.  Ixiv,  Thou  . .  multiplies!  the 
springes  of  it  with  soft  showers,  it  shall  englad  the  out- 
springes.  1891  FROUUE  Cat  A.  Aragon  Introd.  12  The  era 
of  Elizabeth  was  the  outspring  of  the  movement  which 
Henry  VIII  commenced. 

Outspri-ng,  v.    [OUT-  14,  18.] 

1.  intr.  To  spring  out,  issue  forth.    (In  ME.  two 
words ;  now  only  poetic.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9442  Duntes  ber  were  strong  inou, 
bat  pet  fur  out  sprong  Of  be  helmes  al  aboute.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Doctor's  T.  in  The  fame  out  sprong  on  euery 
syde  Bothe  of  hir  beautee  and  hir  bountee  wyde.  1500-20 
DUNBAR /W«tt  xxxiii.  i"  The  fowlis  all  at  the  fedrem  dang 
..Quhill  all  the  pennis  of  it  ow[t]sprang.  1818  SHELLEY 
Rev.  Islam  v.  vi.  5  From  every  tent..  Our  bands  outsprung 
and  seized  their  arms. 

f  b.  To  spring  by  birth.   Obs. 

111547  SURREY  AZneid  iv.  (1557)  E  ij,  There  comen  is  to 
Tyrians  court  Aeneas  one  outsprong  ofTroyan  blood.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  no  Flurished,  and  sum- 
tyme  outsprang  frome  thir  generatiouns . .  mony  men  excellent 
in  the  commendatione  and  gude  reporte  of  leirning  &  virtue. 

2.  trans    To  spring  beyond  or  farther  than. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  402  A.. second  Brother 
liued,  whose  ill  out-sprung . .  the  elder. 

So  Ou'tspri:nging  vbl.  sb. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vni.  xxviii.  (1495)  341 
Shinynge  is  outspryngynge  and  streming  out  of  the  sub- 
staunce  of  lyghte. 

Out-sprout  to  Out-spurt :  see  OUT-. 
t  Ou-t-spy.  Obs.     One  sent  out  to  spy,  a  scout. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.  802  The  out  spy  thus  was  lost 
fi-a  Makfad^hane. 

Out-squall  to  Out-stall :  see  OUT-. 
Ontstand  (autstarnd),  v.     [OUT-  15  b,  17,  14.] 

I.  trans.     1.  To  stand  or  hold  out  against ;  to 
resist  to  the  end,  to  endure  successfully.    Now  dial. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlL  13  David,  .manfully  out- 
stood  those  assaults  of  temptacions.  1629  GAULE  Holy 
Madn.  165  A  Lion  will  outstand  a  Man.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  I.  (1723)  40  Sure  never  to  outstand  the 
first  Assault,  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Lett.  Poet.  Wks.  (1837)  323 
Outstand  the  tide  of  ages.  1805  EUGENIA  Dl  ACTON  Nuns 
of  Desert  1 1.  87  Who  has  experienced  and  outstood  the  base 
designs  of  him  she  loved  and  trusted.  1875  Sussex  Glass. 
s.  v.,  He  wanted  to  have  the  calf  for  three  pound  ten,  but  I 
out-stood  him  upon  that. 

b.  To  maintain  in  opposition ;  to  contradict  (a 
person)  obstinately,  dial. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surf.  v.  362  Those  Nurses .. which 
were  to  look  to  the  Children,.. outstand  it  most  that  the 
Child  was  not  hurt.  1883  Hampsk.  Gloss.  S.V.,  She  out- 
stood  me  wi'  that  'ere  lie.  1887  Kent  Gloss.  s.v.,  He  outstood 
me  that  he  hadn't  seen  him. 

2.  To  stand  out  or  stay  beyond  (in  time),  arch. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyntb.  \.  vi.  207,  I  haue  out-stood  my  time. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  458  If  we  out-stand  the  Season 
of  Grace.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  xvi.  (1902)  i6r. 

II.  intr.    Cf.  OUTSTANDING  vtl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
S.  To  stand  out  distinctly  or  prominently. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Outstand,  to  protuberate  from  the  main 
body.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  vi,  Cottages  here  and  there  out- 
standing  bare  on  the  mountain,  igoo  S.  PHILLIPS  Paolo  ft 
Francesca  n.  50  The  foam  is  on  his  lips,  The  veins  outstand. 

4.  Of  a  ship :  To  stand  out  or  away  from  the 
land  ;  to  sail  outwards. 

1866  WHITTIER  Dead  Ship  HarpsweH  13  Many  a  keel 
shall  seaward  turn  And  many  a  sail  outstand. 

Ou'tsta:nder.  Sc.  [Agent-n.  from  prec.  (sense 
l).]  One  who  stands  out  in  dissent  or  resistance. 

a  1670  SPALDING  Troitb.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  153  To  bring  the 
Marques.,  and  all  vther  outstanderis  to  cum  in  and  subscrive 
thair  covenant.  Ibid.  (1792)  I.  223  He  was  a  papist,  and 
outstander  against  the  good  cause.  1900  W.  WATT  Aberdeen 
ff  Banff xi.  267  The  only  important  outstanders  from  the 
subscription  to  the  promise  of  canonical  obedience. 

Ou'tsta'iiding,  vbl.  sb.  [Our-  9 :  cf.  OUT- 
STAND z>.] 

1 1.  A  jutting  out  or  projecting ;  a  projection. 
1611  COTGR.,  Sttrmontement  des  ioues,  a  chuffie  outstanding, 
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or  swelling  of  the  cheeks.  1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq, 
(1651)  245  Pergoli. . .  which  are  certain  ballised  out-standings 
to  satisfie  curiosity  of  sight. 

2.  The  action  of  standing  out  in  opposition.   Sc. 
a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  231  Banf  payit 

seveirlie  for  his  outstanding.  1900  W.  WATT  Aberdeen  ff 
Banff*.  251  For  outstanding  against  the  good  cause  Irvine 
of  Drum  and  Gordon  of  Haddo.-were  arrested. 

3.  pi.  Outstanding  amounts ;  unsettled  accounts. 
1861  GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  5  Such  as  had  outstandings 

abroad  which  they  were  entitled  to  draw  in.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  20  Apr.  5/2  If  the  Argentine  Government  were 
unable  to  pay  up  outstandings. 

Ovrtsta'nding  (stress  variable),///,  a.  [Onr- 
10  :  cf.  OUTSTAND  v.] 

1.  That  stands  out  or  projects ;  projecting,  pro- 
minent, detached. 

i6n  COTGR.  s.v.  Herce,  Full  of  sharp,  strong,  and  out- 
standing,  .pins.  1870  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  vii.  148 
The  gigantic  leaf . .  furnished  . .  with  outstanding  veins  of 
great  depth.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  168  The  outstanding 
wedge-shaped  masses  were  once  connected  with  this  main 
body.  1896  Daily  News  9  Apr.  6/5  Those  who  prefer  supple 
and  clinging  fabrics  to  those  which  are  stiff  and  outstanding. 

2.  Jig.  Standing  out  from  the  rest ;   prominent, 
conspicuous,  eminent ;  striking. 

1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  n.  vi.  (1851)  154  A  violent 
outstanding  exception.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  264  The 
great  outstanding  facts,  which  our  Lord  has  pointed  out. 
1890  Black™.  Mag.  CXLV1II.  670/1  The  most  outstanding 
speaker  in  the  General  Assembly.  1899  Spectator  n  Feb. 
308  There  are  many  interesting  articles,  .but  there  is  hardly 
one  of  outstanding  importance. 

3.  That  stands  out  in  resistance  or  opposition. 
01670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  7(1792)  I.  132  (Jam.)  Out- 
standing ministers. 

4.  That  stands  over  or  continues  in  existence ; 
that  remains  undetermined,  unsettled,  or  unpaid. 
Outstanding  term  :  see  TERM. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIII.  447  The  difference 
between  the  outstanding  debts  and  credits.  1833  HERSCHEL 
Aslron,  xi.  341  Still  leaving  outstanding  and  uncompensated 
a  minute  portion  of  the  change,  which  requires  a  whole 
revolution  of  the  node  to  compensate.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU 
Studies  Chr.  222  A  nobleman  whom  he  had  dunned  for  an 
outstanding  debt.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  77  Among 
citizens  there  should  be  no  outstanding  quarrels. 

5.  That  sets  a  course  outward. 

1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  216  The  outstanding  parties  for 
war,  address  the  great  spirit  every  day  till  they  set  off. 

Outsta're,"'  [Our- i8b.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  staring  ;  to  stare  longer  or  harder  than  ;  to  put 
out  of  countenance  by  staring ;  to  look  on  (the 
sun,  etc.)  without  blinking  or  flinching. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  II.  i.  27  (Qo.  i),  I  would  putstare 
the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev. 
in.  v,  I  will..Outstare  the  terror  of  thy  grimme  aspect. 
1646  CRASHAW  Delights  Muses,  On  Isaacson  s  Chronol.,  The 
eagle's  eye,  that  can  Outstare  the  broad-beam'd  day's 
meridian.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  47  He  sate  and  all  the  stars 
outstared,  Gazing  them  down,  dog,  centaur,  eagle,  bull. 

Ou'tstart,  sb.  [OUT-  7.]  The  act  or  point  of 
starting  out ;  outset. 

1866  DORA  GRF.ENWELL  Ess.  152  In  the  first  outstart  of  his 
immortal  journey.  1899  BARlNG-GouLD  Bk.  of  West  I.  v.  75 
The  whole  effect  is  marred  by  the  one  mistake  made  at  the 
outstart 

Outsta-rt,  v.    [Our-  14,  15,  17,  18.] 

1.  intr.  To  start,  spring  forth  suddenly.  (Properly 
two  words.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Judith  xiv.  15  And  he  out  sterte  with  oute 
to  the  puple.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  227  The  peple 
out  sterte  and  caste  the  Cart  to  grounde.  1855  BROWNING 
Heretics  Trag.  ix,  Petal  on  petal,  fierce  rays  unclose ; 
Anther  on  anther,  sharp  spikes  outstart. 

fb.  trans,  (or  intr.  with  dative).     To  start  out 
from,  escape  from.   Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  I.  ii,  Pelleus..kept  him  close 
yl  nothing  him  outsterte. 

2.  trans.  To  spring  or  go  beyond  ;   to  take  or 
have  the  start  of,  to  go  ahead  of. 

1593  Pass.  Morrice  (1876)  80  He  cannot  see  a  werck  out- 
start  the  bounds  of  modestie.  1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  i.  §  4 
Even  when  this  faith,  .shall  be  converted  into  perfect  sight, 
everlasting  confidence  shall  not  outstart,  but  rather  follow  it. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  16  May  10  Watermen  can  usually  out- 
start amateurs. 

Hence  Outsta'rter,  one  who  starts  out  in  front ; 
a  pioneer ;  Ontsta'rtijifr  vbl.  sb. 

1738  in  Mrs.  Barbauld  Life  Richardson  (1804)  I.  16  The., 
servile  pursuit  of  those  tracks  which  are  opened  for  them  by 
anti-ministerial  more  popular  outstarters.  1794  COLERIDGE 
Relig.  Musings  I.  94  He  from  his  small  particular  orbit  flies 
With  blest  outstarting  ! 

Out-state  to  Out-stature :  see  OUT-. 

Ou't-sta:tion.  [OUT-  i,  3.]  A  station  at 
a  distance  from  head-quarters  or  from  the  centre 
of  population  or  business ;  a  subordinate  station 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  district,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1844  Asiatic  Jrnl.  June  120  Life  in  an  Indian  outstation 
is,  indeed,  as  simple  a  one  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Ibid. 
June  127  In  outstation  life  there  is . .  more  intercourse  between 
European  and  native  society.  1859  H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn 
xxvii,  Sam  started  off.  .to  visit  one  of  their  out-station  huts. 
1870  WENTWORTH  Amos  Thome  HI.  26  On  an  outstation 
in  the  Australian  bush.  1882  DE  WINDT  Equator  34  The 
remainder  are  quartered  at  the  various  forts  or  out-stations 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Ou'tsta  tioned, ppl. a.  [OUT-II.]  Stationed 
or  placed  outside,  in  the  open  air,  etc. 


OUTSTBEAMING. 

1862  ADM.  FITZROY  in  Times  12  Apr.,  Causes  of  rain  en- 
snow  which  we  can  feel  by  the  outstationed  instruments. 

Outstay  (autst?-),  v.     [Our-  17,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  stay  beyond  the  limit  of;  to  exhaust 
by  staying ;  to  overstay. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  I.  iii.  90  If  you  out-stay  the  time, 
vpon  mine  honor,  .you  die.  i635QuARLES  Embl.  Hieroglyph 
vi.  (1718)  338, 1  have  out-staid  my  patience.  1692  SOUTHERNS 
Wives  Excuse  ill.  i.  1881  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  li,  She 
had  already  outstayed  her  invitation.  1893  FF.NN  Real  Gold 
(1894)  31  You  are  afraid  of  outstaying  your  welcome. 

2.  To  stay  longer  than. 

1689  SHADWELL  Bury  F.  iv,  I  will  out-stay  him.  1783 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  19  June,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  I,  out- 
stayed the  rest  near  an  hour.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy 
ff  V.  II.  181  Mrs.  Fitzallan  outstayed  all  the  other  guests. 

Outsteal,  v.    [OUT- 14,  15.] 

1.  intr.  To  steal  out,  slip  away  furtively.     (In 
ME.  two  words.) 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2882  Du  art  min  oral,  Sat  hidel-like  min 
lond  vt-stal.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  K.  Hart  n.  401  Strenth  is 
away,  outstolling  [  =  outstolen]  lyk  ane  theif. 

2.  trans.  To  steal  away  from  (a  person)  secretly. 
1672  O.  HEYWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1883)  III.  197  She .  .charg'd 

him  not  to  goe  but  he  out-stole  her,  and  went.  1877  BROWN- 
ING Agamemnon  685  Either  some  one  outstole  us  or  out- 
prayed  us — Some  god — no  man  it  was  the  tiller  touching. 

Ontstea'm,  v.  [Our-  18.]  traits.  To  excel 
in  steaming  ;  to  steam  faster  than. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  187/2  A  ship  big  enough  to  eat  her 
up,  and  also,  .to  have  outsailed  and  outsteamed  her. 

t  Out-ste'nt,  ///.  a.  Sc.  [f.  OUT-  1 1  +  STENT 
stretched.]  Outstretched. 

1605  MONTGOMERIE  Mindes  Mel.  Ps.  xix.  2  The  firmament 
And  heauens  out-stent.  .Thy  handywork  and  glorious  praise 
proclaim. 

Ou-tstep,  sb.  rare.  [OUT-  7.]  The  act  of  step- 
ping out ;  the  '  step '  in  a  march. 

1869  BROWNING  Ring  ft  Bk.  x.  426  Careful  lest  the  common 
ear  Break  measure,  miss  the  outstep  of  life's  inarch. 

Outstep, v.  [OUT- 17.]  trans.  To  step  outside 
of  or  beyond ;  to  overstep. 

1759  GOLDSM.  Enquiry  x.  Misc.  Wks.  (Globe)  441/2  The 
actor.. who  by  outstepping  nature,  chooses  to  exhibit  the 
ridiculous  outri  of  a  harlequin  under  the  sanction  of  that 
venerable  name  [Shakspere].  1819  Metropolis  III.  12  He 
outstepped  the  bounds  of  moderation.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  119  Here. .  Socrates  and  Plato  outstep  the  truth. 

So  Ou-tste  pping-  vbl.  sb.  [Our-  9],  a  stepping  out 
of  one's  course. 

1632  SANDERSON  Sent.  (1681)  II.  18  When  a  man,  thus 
walking  with  God  in  the  main,  hath  yet  these  outsteppings 
and  deviations  upon  the  by. 

Ou't-still.  [f.  OUT-  3  +  STILL  sb. ,  a  distillery.] 
In  India :  A  private  still  licensed  by  government 
outside  the  limits  of  the  areas  supplied  with  liquor 
from  central  distilleries.  Also  attrib. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Aug.  1/2  The  so-called  outstill  system 
which  finds  favour  with  the  Bengal  Government  carries 
death  and  ruin  into  the  sober  and  peaceful  homes  of  frugal 
industry.  1897  J.  A.  GRAHAM  Thresh.  Three  Closed  Lands 
iii.  41  This  is  one  of  the  out-stills  for  whose  abolition  there 
was  much  agitation  a  few  years  ago. 

Out-sting,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outsti-nk,  v.    [OUT-  18  c,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  overpower  or  drive  out  by  stench. 

a  1661  HOLYDAY  "Juvenal  86  African  oile.  .out-stinks,  nay 
drives-away  African,  or  the  most  rank,  serpents. 

2.  To  stink  more  than,  surpass  in  stench. 

c  1620  Trag.  Barnavelt  II.  vi.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  241  Body 
a  me,  How  their  feare  outstincks  their  garlick  !  1656  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Boccalini,  Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)  290  Assafcetida 
that  would  out-stink  a  Pole-cat.  1808  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856) 
II.  74  In  Borrowdale  there  is  a  well  which,  I  dare  be  sworn, 
will  out-stink  Leamington  water. 

t  Ou-t-Sto:p.  Obs.  rare.  [Our-  3.]  (app.)  An 
outside  guard. 

14. .  Fencing  in  Rel.  Ant,  I.  308  [see  IN-STOP]. 

Out-storm,  etc.:  see  OUT-  21. 

Outstrarn,  v.    [OUT-  15,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  strain  out ;  to  stretch  out  tightly. 


the  out-strain'd  tent  flags  loosely. 

2.  To  outdo  by  straining  or  strenuous  effort. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xv.  cxliv,  But  vivid  John.. 
Quickly  his  Fellow-traveller  outstrein'd  In  Ardor's  race. 

tOn-tstray.  Obs.  [Our-  7.]  The  act  of 
straying  from  the  right  way  ;  aberration. 

1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xxii.  3  The  mother  and  nurse  of 
all  our  distempers  and  outstrayes.  1647.—  Comm.,  Nell. 
Theol.  683  He  sends  for  us  by  his  Spirit  in  our  out-straies, 
and  looks  us  up  again. 

t  Ou-t-stray:ing,  vbl.  sb.   Obs.  =  prec. 

1619  W.  WHATELEY  God's  Hnsb.  i.  105  The  wickednesse, 
and  out-strayings,  and  finall  reuolts  of  some,  a  1639  — 
Protot.  (1640)  152  If  he  finde  us  in  pur  outstrayings,  and  give 
us  both  direction  and  will  to  come  into  the  right  way  againe. 

Ontstrea'm,  v.  poetic.    [OUT-  14.]    intr.  To 

stream  out. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vi.  xxxiv,  Wide  was  the  wound,  the 
blood  outstreamed  fast.  1878  WHITTIER  To  W.  F.  Bartlett 
31  When.. the  white  light  of  Christ  outstreams  From  the 
red  disk  of  Mars. 

So  Oirtstrea:minfT  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xiii.  (1862)  240  An  actual  outstreaming 
and  outbreathing  of  the  fulness  of  his  inner  life.  1886 
Athenaeum  20  Feb.  266/3  Rapid  out-streamings  of  matter 


OUTSTKEAT. 

from  the  head  [of  a  comet].  1895  TAinfarVll.  354  The 
eternal  world,  whose  atmosphere  is  (Jod's  out  streaming  glory. 

tOutstrea't,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OUT-  14  + 
STHK.VT  r.]  intr.  To  exude  ;  to  distil  or  flow  out. 

a  1631  DONNE  Progr.  Soule  344  They  did  not  eat  His  flesh, 
nor  suck  those  oyls  which  thence  outstrcat.  [1879  BROWNING 
NedBratts  180,  I  strike  the  rock,  outstreaU  the  life-stream 
at  my  rod  1  (Refers  to  Donne  in  note.)] 

t  Ou't-stree:t.  Obs.  [OUT-  i,  3.]  A  street 
outside  the  walls  or  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town. 

1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  438  With  ..  lodging  in 
those  out-streets  for  the  Riders  of  the  said  Horse.  1711 
DE  FOK  Plague  (1756)  216  When  the  People  came  into  the 
Streets  from  the  Country,  .they  would  see  the  Out-streets 
empty.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Ou-tstretch,  sb.    [OUT-  7.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  stretching  out. 

1863  M  HS.  WHITNEY  Faith  Carlney  xi.  (ed.  18)  94  Brought 
her  thoughts  home  again  from  their  far  outstretch.     1871 
BROWNING  Balnust.  2486  Its  outstretch  of  beneficence  Shall 
have  a  speedy  ending  on  the  earth. 

2.  An  outstretched  tract ;  extension,  extent. 

1864  Gd.  Words  12/1  This  south-western  outstretch  of  Eng- 
land. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  anything  stretches  out. 
1888  O.  CRAWFURD  Sylvia  Arden  308  A  passage,  .little 

broader  than  the  outstretch  of  my  two  arms. 

Outstre'tch,  v.    [Out-  15,  15  b,  17,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  stretch  out  or  forth.  (Chiefly  poetic.) 
?a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1515  And  doun  on  knees  he 

gan  to  fade,  And  forth  his  heed  and  nekke  out  straughte  To 
drinken  of  that  welle  a  draughte.  1591  SPENSER  Mniopot. 
87  So  did  this  Hie  outstretch  his  fearefull  homes,  c  1614  SIR 
W.  MURE  Dido  <V  &tuas  in.  236  Ships..  With  wings  owt- 
streatch't,  all  vnder  equal!  saile.  18*3  BYRON  Island  \v.  ix, 
Abelard . .  his  arms  outstretched.  1877  BROWNING  Agametn. 
nan  1108  Hand  after  hand  she  outstretches. 

2.  To  extend  in  area  or  content ;   to  expand. 
1647  H.  Mosi&SonrofSoulu.  App.  xlv.Wherefore  this  wide 

and  wast  Vacuity,  Which  endlesse  is  outstretched  thorough 
all.  1687  Se.  Mctr.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6  Who  did  outstretch  This 
Earth  so  great  and  wide,  a  1758  RAMSAY  Fox  turned 
Preacher  48  [He]  preach'd,  And  with  loud  cant  his  lungs 
out-stretch  d.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudgc  iii,  The  great 
city,  which  lay  outstretched  before  him. 

3.  To  stretch  to  its  limit,  to  strain. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  iii.  3  Tymon  is  dead,  who  hath  out. 
stretcht  his  span.  1645  MILTON  Tctrach.  Wks.  1738  1.  351 
Outstretching  the  most  rigorous  nerves  of  Law  and  Rigour. 

4.  To  stretch  beyond  (a  limit,  etc.). 

1597  BKARD  Theatre  Gods  Judgcm.  (1612)  277  So  farre  did 
his  impudcncie  outstretch  the  bond  of  reason.     1839  BAILEY 
Ftrsttts  i.  (1852)  6  My  mercy  doth  outstretch  the  universe. 
1869  J.  EADIE  Comtn.  Gal.  194  The  divine  and  illimitable 
will  always  outstretch  its  [dogma's]  precision  and  logic. 

f  5.  'lo  outstrip  in  a  race.  Obs. 

a  1641  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  n.  (1704)  270/1  Grey- 
hounds strove  to.  .outstretch  one  another  in  a  Course.  1703 
COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  n.  (1709)  94  They. .out-stretch  the 
Speed  of  Gunpowder,  and  Distance  Light  and  Lightning. 

On-tstretched  (-stretft),  ppl.  a.    [OUT-  1 1.] 

1.  Stretched  out  in  length  or  breadth ;  held  forth ; 
extended.     Said  esp.  of  the  arms. 

1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  XXL  5,  I  my  selff  will  fight  agaynst 
you,  with  an  outstretched  honde.  Ibid,  xxvii.  5  With  my 
create  power  &  outstretched  arme.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Double 
Marriage  iv.  i,  We  that  have . .  Laught  at  the  out-stretch 'd 
arm  of  tyranny.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  XH.  298  They  call,  and 
aid  with  out-stretch  d  arms  implore.  1891  T.  HARUY  Tess 
(1900)  142^2  He  knelt  down  beside  her  outstretched  form, 
and  put  his  lips  upon  hers. 

2.  Stretched  in  area  or  compass  ;  distended. 
1603  SHAKS.  Mtas.for  M.  IL  iv.  153  With  an  ont-stretcht 

throate  He  tell  the  world  aloud  What  man  thou  art. 

Hence  t  Outstre'tcliedness,  extension. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Stlv.  42  For  as  Gods  Eternity  is 
not  endless  longsomness,  so  neither  is  his  Immensity  un- 
bounded outstretchedness.  Ibid.  34,  105. 

On  tsti-e:tcher.  [OUT-  8.J  One  who  or 
that  which  stretches  out ;  an  extensor.  So  On  t- 
stre:tching»W.fi.and//»/.a.  [OUT-  9, 10],  stretch- 
ing out,  extending,  extension. 

1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  44  The  contre  which  is  now 
numed  Scotland  is  an  outstretchyng  of  the  north  partie  of 
britayn.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  41  A  cape 
very  well  knowen  in  regard  of  the  eminencyand  outstretch- 
ing thereof.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Afol.  52  A  haughtie,  bold, 
out-stretching,  and  selfe-confiding  spirit  1854  OWEN  S/tel. 
J  Tretli  in  CVir.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  227  In  the  bat  the 
«ncers  .ire  lengthened,  attenuated,  and  made  outstretchers 
and  supporters  of  a  pair  of  wings.  1866  J.  G.  MURPHY 
Comtn.  Ex.  xiv.  30  On  the  outstretching  of  Moses's  hand. 

Outstri'de,  v.  [Our- 18.]  trans.  To  surpass 
in  striding,  to  excel  in  length  of  stride ;  alsoyf^. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Pr.  Henrys  Barriers  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  577/2 
With  arcs  triumphal  for  their  actions  done,  Out-striding  the 
Colossus  of  the  Sun.  1621  Bp.  H.  KING  Serin.  25  Nov.  57 
That  which  outstricles  the  largest  fable  in  Quid,  the  Golden 
Legend.  1898  Weslm.  Gaz.  31  May  5/2  He  [a  horse)  was 
apparently  beaten  rather  for  speed  than  for  stamina,  or 
possibly  outstridden  by  his  gigantic  rival. 

Oatstri-ke,  v.    [Our-  18, 15.] 

1.  trans.  To  excel  in  striking  ;  to  deal  swifter  or 
heavier  blows  than. 

i6o«  SHAKS.  Ant.  f,  Cl.  IV.  vi.  36  A  swifter  meane  Shall 
out  strike  thought,  bvit  thought  will  doo't.  16*3  DAVENANT 
Siege  o/R.  n.  50  [A]  Few  Rhodian  Knights,  making  their 
several  stands,  Out-strike  Assemblies  of  our  many  Hands. 

t2.  To  strike  out  I, letters  or  words),  foetif.    C'fc. 

1598  DRAYTON  Ifernical  Ep.,  Matilda  to  K.  John  P...-IIIS 
t1^?)   188  This   sentence   serves,   and   that   my  hand   out 
btnkes;  That  pleaseth  well,  and  this  as  much  mi>likfs.     1604 
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HIEKON  Wks.  1.  565  That  which  one .  .author  likes,  The  none 
another  cleane  out-strikes. 

Outstrip  (autstri-p),  v.  [f.  OUT-  18,  18  c,  17 
+  STHIP  v .*,  to  run  or  advance  swiftly,  to  speed, 

JiL*1T 

scuo,  '  whip  .] 

1.  trans.    To  pass  in   running  or   any  kind  of 
swift  motion ;  to  outrun,  leave  behind  in  a  race ; 
to  escape  from  by  running.     AlsoyS^.  with  direct 
imagery  of  a  race. 

1580  LVLV  Euphues  (Arb.)  419  When  I  runne  as  Hippo- 
manes  did  with  Atlanta,  who  was  last  in  the  course,  but  first 
at  the  crowne  :  So  that  I  ges.se  that  woemen  are  eyther  easio 
to  be  out  stripped  [tit.  1582  tripped],  or  wilting.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  Ilft  w.  i.  42  Thy  Mothers  Name  is  ominous  to 
Children,  If  thou  wilt  out-strip  Death,  goe  crosse  the  Seas, 
And  Hue  with  Richmond.  1603  DEKKEK  Grissil  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  4  The  deer  Outstrips  the  active  hound.  1748  Ansoris 
Voy.  in.  iii.  328  Mr.  Gordon.. being  fresh  and  in  breath, 
easily  outstripped  the . .  man,  and  got  before  him  to  the  Com- 
modore,  1860  TYNDALL  (.ilac.  \\.  xxvii.  383  If  a  plastic  sub- 
stance . .  flow  down  a  sloping  Canal,  the  lateral  portions .  .will 
be  outstripped  by  the  Central  ones. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  excel,  surpass,  get  ahead 
of,  or  leave  behind,  in  any  kind  of  competition,  or 
in  any  respect  in  which  things  may  be  compared. 

159*  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  D  ij  b,  He  so  far  outstrip!  him  in 
vilanious  words.,  that  the  name  of  sport  could  not  perswade 
him  patience.  1607  NOROEN  Surv.  Dial.  i.  9  They  striue  one 
to  outstrip  another  in  giuine  most.  1665  BUNYAN //<7/y  OfY* 
(1669)  91  They  out-stript  all  the  Prophets  that  ever  went 
before  them,  tt  1797  H.  WALPOLE  J/ww.  Gco.  //(i847)  II.  ix. 
301  Fox,  not  to  be  outstripped  in  homage  to  Argyle,  justified 
the  measure.  1834  PRINCLE  Afr.  Sk.  XL  342  Promising  ere 
long  to  rival,  if  not  to  outstrip  the  present  capital, 
fb.  To  exceed  as  a  quality.  Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSON  A  left.  v.  Epil.,  If  I  have  outstript  An  old 
man's  gravity,  or  strict  canon,  think  What  a  young  wife 
and  a  good  brain  may  do.  1639  LITHGOW  Trav,  in.  123 
The  Rmer  Simois ;  whose  breadth  all  the  way  hath  not 
outstripd  the  fields  aboue  two  miles. 

t  3.  To  pass  beyond,  leave  behind  (a  place).  Qbs. 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  yni,  345  Scarcely  had  we  out-stripd 
Rhyneberg.  .a  Dutch  mile. 

Out- strive,  etc. :  see  OUT-  i8b. 

Ou-tstroke.     [OUT-  7.] 

1.  A  stroke  directed  outwards. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  627/1  On  the  completion  of  the 
stroke,  the  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  from  one  side  of 
the  piston  to  the  other,  producing  an  equilibrium  of  effect 
during  the  out-stroke. 

2.  Alining.    The  act  of  striking  out :   see  quot. 
1893-4.    Also  attrib.  in  out  stroke-rent. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Nortkumb.  $  Durk. 
42  Outstroke  rent,  for  the  privilege  of  breaking  the  barrier, 
and  working  and  conveying  underground  the  coal  from  an 
adjuining  royalty.  1857-8  Act  21  <y  22  Viet.  c.  44  §  20  By 
way  of  out-stroke  or  other  underground  communication. 
1893-4  Northumbld,  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Instroke  is  the  passing  out 
of  a  working  royalty  into  another  royalty.  Outstroke  is  the 
act  as  regarded  by  the  lessor  of  the  entered  royalty. 

Out-strut  to  Out-subtle :  see  OUT-. 

Outsucken  (au-tstf'k'n),  a.  Sc.  Law.  [f.  OUT- 
12  +  SUCKEN.]  Outside  the  sucken;  free  from  re- 
striction to  a  particular  mill  for  the  grinding  of 
corn;  not  subject  to  astriction.  The  opposite  of 
insucken, 

1773,  ERSKINE  Iitstit.  fed.  2)  n.  ix.  §  20.  314  The  duties  pay- 
able by  those  who  come  voluntarily  to  the  mill  are  called 
outsucken  or  out-town  multures.  1896  I.  SKELTON  Sntnnt. 
<$•  \Vint.  Batmawhappie  i.  172  The  sma  sequels  o*  the  out- 
sucken  multures. 

Out-SU'ffer,  v.  [Out-  18.]  trans.  To  sur- 
pass in  suffering.  1651, 1855  Isee  OUT-LABOUR]. 

Out-suitor  to  Out- superstition :  see  OUT-. 

Outswa'gger,  v.  [OTTT-  18.]  trans.  To 
surpass  in  swaggering. 

1607  Lingua  v.  vii.  in  Hazl.  Dtxtstcy  IX.  439  Ay,  wilt  see 
me  outswagger  him  ?  1630  B.  JONSON  New  Irut  iv.  ii,  They 
out-swagger  all  the  wapentake.  1884  L.  OLIPHANT  Haifa 
U88?)203  They  [Orientals]  must  never  be  allowed  to  out- 
swagger  you. 

Out-swarm,  etc.:  see  OUT-  7. 

Outswear  (-swea-j),^.  [Oux-  18,  i8c.]  trans. 
To  outdo  or  surpass  in  swearing ;  to  overcome  or 
bear  down  with  swearing. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  67  Me  thinkes  I  should  out- 
sweare  Cupid.  1596  —  Merck.  V.  iv.  ii.  17  Weele  out-face 
them,  and  out-sweare  them  to.  1690  SHADWELL  Am.  Bigot 
II,  I  will  out-swear  the  deepest  gamester  in  Madrid.  1816 
Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  217  Always  allowable, as  long  as  it 
can  be  concealed  or  out-sworn. 

Out-sweat  (-swe*t),  v.    Obs.  rare.    [OUT-  16.] 

trans.  To  work  out  by  sweat  or  toil. 

a  i6«s  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  without  M.  i.  i.  Out  upon't ! 
Caveat  emptor  !  Let  the  fool  out-sweat  it,  That  thinks  he 
has  got  a  catch  on't. 

Outswee-p,  v.    [OUT-  14,  i8b.] 

1.  intr.  To  sweep  out,  move  out  with  a  sweep. 
1867  G.  MACDONALD  Poems^  Three  Horses  xviii,  If  a  man 

withstand,  outsweeps  my  brand  :  I  slay  him  on  the  spot 

2.  trans.  To  sweep  beyond. 

1887  G.  L.  TAYLOR  Centen.  Poem  13  Apr.  in  Libr.  flfafy 
(U.  S.)  Jan.  (1888)  403  Our  Davits'  three-legged  nothing's 
integration  Outsweeps  sublimest  winged  imagination. 

On  tswee:ping,  vbl.sb.  [Oui-  9;  cf.  sweep 
out.]  The  action  of  sweeping  out ;  comr.  that 
which  is  swept  out,  refuse. 

1535  COVERDAL.E  i  Cot:  iv.  13  The  very  outswepingesofy" 
woTliie,  ycc  i  he  of  scowringe  of  all  men. 


OUT-TAKE. 

Outs wee'ten,  v.  [Our-  18.]  trans.  To 
surpass  in  sweetening  or  in  sweetness. 

1611  SHAKS.  t'ymh.  iv.  ii.  224  No,  nor  The  leafe  of  Eglan- 
tine.. Out-sweetned  not  thy  breath.  1867  TKSNYSON  I.tt.  in 
/.</*(  1 897)  II.  ii.  47  The  sweets  of  office  outswcelened  by  the 
sweets  of  out  of  office. 

Ontswe'll,        [Out- 18,  17,  14,  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  exceed  in  (welling  or  inflation ;  to 
swell  out  more  than. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  Q  Cr.  iv.  v.  9  Blow  villaine,  till  thy  sphered 
Bias  cheeke  Out-swell  the  collicke  of  puft  Aquilon.  1809 
W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vi.  i.  (1849)  312  Striving  to  otitstrut  ana 
outswell  each  other  like  a  couple  of  belligerent  turkey  cocks. 

2.  To  swell  beyond  (a  point  or  limit). 

1658  HEWYT  Repent,  ft  Convert.  185  The  waters.,  out* 
swelling  and  breaking;  down  their  banks,  have  overflown 
both  our  Church  and  State.  1659  FULLER  Aff.  Inj.  Itvtoc. 
H.  69  But  this  outswelleth  the  proportion  of  my  booke. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  HI.  i.  (1723)  141  So  filling 
the  Rivers  as  to  make  them  out-swell  their  Banks. 

3.  To  swell  oat,  inflate. 

1800  HUROIS  Fav.  Village  122  Shudd'ring  he  tiu,  in  hor- 
rent coat  outswoln. 

So  On'trwe-Uln?///.  a.  [Our- 10],  swelling  out. 

1678  CUUWOHTH  lute II.  Syst.  i.  v.  826  Body  being  bulkie 
or  out-swelling  extension. 

Out- swift,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outswi'm,  v.  [OoT-  18.]  trans.  To  surpass 
or  excel  in  swimming,  swim  faster  or  farther  than. 

1603  BRETON  Digtiitie  of  Man  (1679)  14/2  In  swiftnesse 
the  Hare  will  outrunne  him,  and  the  Dolphin  outswim  him. 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  Maydens  Blush  595  Some  on  swift  Horse- 
backe  to  outswim  the  winde.  1897  Daily  News  17  June  5/4 
The  bird  [penguin]  can  outswim  the  fish  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Out-swindle  to  Out- tailor :  see  OUT-. 

tOut-ta'ke,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  see  OUT  adv. 
and  TAKE  v. ;  also  conlr.  4-6  outake,  (5  owtake, 
otake), /a. ///<?.  outaken,  outline,  etc.  [f.  OUT- 
IS  +  TAKE  v. ;  orig.  rendering  L.  eripere,  exeipere.] 

1.  trans.    To  take  out  (lie.) ;  to  extract,  draw 
forth  ;  to  deliver,  set  free. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  vi.  5  Torn,  Laverd.  and  my  saule  out- 
take  [L.  eripe\.  Ibid,  cxxiii.  7  Our  saule  als  sparw  es  of 
land  Outane  [l*.erepta}  fra  snare  of  huntand.  f  1450  J/?r/rM 
vi.  100  Neuer  noon  . .  ne  shall  it  not  oute  take.  1596  DAL- 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1.47  Excepte .  it  schortlie  had 
beine  outtakne,  incontinent  the  coue  it  had  fillit  full. 

2.  Totakeoutfromthereckoning;  toexcludefrom 
a  class  or  category ;  to  specify  as  left  out ;  to  except. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  764  (Cott.)  Of  al  be  tres  [we  ctte]  bot  of 
an,  be  midward  tre  is  vs  outtan  [v.rr.  out  tane ;  vte  tane ; 
out  taken).  £1380  WYCLIK  Sel.  Wks.  III.  516  Seynte  Poul 
bat  putteb  alle  men  in  subjeccioun  to  kyngis,  outtakeb 
nevere  on.  C14SO  tr. De Imitatio ns  III.  xlii.  113,  I  outake  no 
binge,  but  in  all  binges  I  wol  nnde  be  made  bare.  1464 
Rolls  o/farlt.  V.  534/2  That  they  be  except,  forprised,  and 
outtaken  ot  this  Acte.  1567  Gudc  ff  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  147, 
I  out  tak  nane  greit  nor  small. 

Hence  Out-ta  king,  f  ou(t)ta'kand  pr.  pple., 
quasi-/«/.  —  EXCEPTING  A.  I ,  i. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (SymoH  If  Judas)  119  pai  suld 
al  de  owtakand  nane.  Ibitt.  xxxiii.  (Gforg^e)  57  Man  ore  best, 
outakand  nane.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1848)  211  Out- 
taking  those  who  have  eyes  trained  to  see. 

tOut-ta'ke,///'., prep,  (conj.adv.}  Obs.  Forms  : 
see  prec.  [Originally  a  southern  form  of  OCT- 
TAKKN  pa. pple.  (see  next),  passing,  like  it,  imper- 
ceptibly from  a  pple.  to  a  prep,  and  a  conj.  adv. 

But  as  out'take  was  not  a  northern  form  of  the  pa.  pple. 
(which  was  there  out-taken  and  out-tanM,  its  participial 
nature  would  not  be  apparent  to  northern  writers,  and  these 
probably  took  it  for  the  imperative  of  the  vb. :  see  b  below.) 

a.  as  pple.:  Excepted,  being  excepted. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  337  Out  take  men  [Cu.rton 
reserued  men ;  Higd.  exceptis  homintbus)  alle  bestes  beeb 
smallere  bere.  Ibid.  V.  369  All  Italy  outake  Rome  [MS. 
Harl.  Rome  excepte ;  lligd.  excepta  Roma).  <:  1410  Ckron. 
Vilod.  st.  619  pe  organys  of  be  lemys  oujt  take,  c  1410 
Pallad.  on  Huso.  I.  723  Al  maner  puls  is  good,  the  ficche 
outake.  c  i4«a  HOCCLEVE  Jertslaus's  Wije  628  Neuere  so 
shal  thcr  man  do  to  me .  .outake  oonly  he. 

b.  app.  as  imperative  :  Except. 

CIMO  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron,  (1810)  332  In  alle  Breteyn  was 
nouht  . .  A  fest  so  noble  wrouht  . .  Out  tak  Carleon.  1513 
DOUGLAS  jEneis  v.  xii.  61  Wes  all  the  navy,  out  Uk  four 
schippis  lost  [L.  quatuor  antissis], 

c.  Where  the  participial  or  imperative  notion  is 
merged  in  a  preposition :  Except ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of;  save,  but;    =  EXCEPT  prep.  I. 

(For  the  o  instances,  in  which  the  elements  are  written 
separate,  the  prepositional  analysis  is  doubtful. 

o.  c  1375  Cursor  Si.  652  (Faurf.t  Of  trees  and  frate  ..  al 
sal  be  byne  oule  take  {other  MSS.  bot,  but)  ane.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS.>,  pat  hauen  all 
be  body  of  a  man  out  take  be  heed  \\,.trxtcr  cafut].  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xxxvi.  141  (Add.  MS.)  The  Stewarde  . .  put  of 
alle  his  clothes,  oute  take  his  sherte. 

ft.  1al366CH>LVCK*Ki>ix.Kose<)4&  For  al  was  golde,  men 
myght  it  sec,  Outake  the  fetheres  and  the  tree.  1387  TIE- 
VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  .39  Hely  hab  vnder  hym  Cante. 
briKgeschire  outake  Merslond  [Harl  tr.  Merlonde  excepte; 
Higd.  prater  Merlond).  M44  Rolls  of  1'arU.  V.  111/2 
He  vilanisly  toke  of  all . .  her  clothis  of  her  body,  olake  her 
smokke.  1496  Dives  f,  Pauf.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xxm.  59/1  Entry 
planete  is  more  than  all  the  erthe  oulake  the  mone  &:  mer- 
cury. ISM  M.  NISBET  .\<™  Test,  in  Scots  Mark  xr  14  H. 
fand  nathing  outtak  Iceues  [WvCLir'  out  takun  leeues; 
yulz.  pr.-etef  folia).  »«i»  T.  JAMES  Corr,:ft.  St"ft-r. 
,i  !?o  citie.  .out-uke  Euey,  that  dwelled  in  mount  Gabao 

d.  As  conj.  adv ,  preceding  tfiai(~ 

i)  or  a  preposition.  ^ 


OUT-TAKEN. 

1387  THEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  HI.  423  Out  take  )>at  [Higd. 
nisi  quod]  he  is  be  worse  beef  bat  steleb  most.  Ibid,  IV.  39 
In  every  place  out  take  in  be  Psawter  \Higd.  prater  quam 
in  psalteno].  1433  Rolls  ofParlt,  IV.  452/1  Outake  alweys, 
yat  al  clothes,  called  Streites  ..  have  licence  of  sale  and 
deliveraunce  [etc.]. 

fOut-ta 'ken, /#.//&.,  prep.,  conj.  adv.  Obs. 
Forms :  see  OUT-TAKE  v.  [pa.  pple.  of  OUT-TAKE  v. 

Orig.  used  in  concord  with  a  sb.  or  pron.  in  the  absolute 
case  (—Latin  ablative  absolute),  e.g.  excepta  sud  mdtre, 
ME.  'his  moder  out-taken',  'out-taken  his  moder'.  Both 
these  orders  were  in  use,  but  the  latter  was  the  prevailing 
one ;  and  the  position  and  effect  of  the  pple.  being  thus 
equivalent  to  those  of  a  preposition,  it  became  at  length 
identified  with  the  prepositions  :  cf.  the  equivalent  EXCEPT. 
Like  other  prepositions  also  (e.  g.  before^  /or,  till),  it  was 
used  to  connect  a  subordinate  to  a  principal  sentence,  orig. 
with  that)  subseq.  alone?  and  thus  became  a  conjunctive 
adv.  or  subordinating  conjunction.] 

A.  pa.  pple.  (in  concord  with,  and  following, 
a  noun  in   absol.   case)  =  (Being)  excepted.     Cf. 
EXCEPT  v.  i  b. 

^1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus}  940  Owtwart  thingis 
neuir-^e-les  Owtane,  bat  wes  J>e  besynes  pat  he  had.  Ibid. 
xxxiii.  ($eorge}  93  Man  na  [  =nor]  wif  outane  nane.  1409  in 
Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  IV.  ccix,  His  allegiance  acht  till. .the 
King  anerly  outane.  1429-30  Papers  ofColdingham  Priory 
(Suttees)  104  The  warand  wod  and  venyson  all  way  oute 
taken.  1530  PALSGR.  320/2  Outtaken,  except^. 

B.  prep.     (In  the  a  instances,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments are  written  separate,  perh.  still  felt  as  a  pple.) 

1.  =  OUT-TAKE  c,  EXCEPT  prep.  i. 

«.  13 ..  Cursor  M.  541 1  (Cott)  Vte  tan  [v. rr.  out  tane,  vte 
take  ;  a  1425  outake]  jie  landes  of  bat  lede.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  xxi.  18  pai  partid  his  clathes.  .out  takyn  his  kirtil. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  169  Alle  schulen  dye.. Out  taken 
Eihte  soules.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  i.  4  He  has  lost  all, 
oute  taken  Greece,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4330  Oute 
tane  Elfride,  bai  destruyde  All'  be  kynges  lynage. 

ft.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxi.  (Clement}  491  pare  was  nane 
bat  hyme  saw . .  Ovtane  petyre.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
I.  261  Wei  ny5  all  manere  metal .. outakyn  tyn  [Harl.  tr. 
tynne  excepte,  Caxt.  reserued  tyn,  Higd.  excepto  stanno]. 
1388  WYCLIF  Mark  xiL  32  Therisnoon  other,  outakun  [1382 
out  taken]  hym  \V\\\g.prastereitm}.  a  1400  Burgh  Laws  ix. 
(Sc.  Stat.  L),  Outtane  salt  [prsetcr  sal]  and  heryng.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal,  Hon.  m.  ii,  With  all  the  rout,  outtane  my 
nimphe  and  I.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xlii,  Ane  ol  the  maist 
cruel  oppressors.. (out-taken  Sergeant  Bothwell).  1816  — 
Antiq.  xxiv,  I  question  if  there's  ony  body  in  the  country 
can  tell  the  tale  but  mysell— aye  out-taken  the  laird  though. 

2.  Leaving  out  of  account ;    except  as  regards ; 
besides,  in  addition  to  ;   =  EXCEPT  prep.  2. 

1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  153  For,  out-taken  viij  wokus  of  al 
be  twelf  monbe.  .Dredful  dragonus  drawen  hem  biddire. 
c  1375  .$"<:.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Symott  fy  Judas}  389,  Ixx  thow- 
sande  cristyne.. Ovtane  princis,  kynge,  and  quene,  Wyffis, 
and  barnys  alsa  bedene.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26 
Men  may  go  in,  oute  taken  be  tyme  bat  be  bawme  growes, 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxiv.  147  Owtane  goddis  will  allone. 

C.  conj.  adv. 

1.  Introducing  a   subordinate   clause    (with   or 
without  that) :   =  EXCEPT  conj.  i. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ix.  (Jacobus}  21  He  wane  nan  of  ba, 
Ovtane  bat  vith  gret  pyne  He  purchasit  discipulis  nyne. 
Ibid.  xl.  (Ninian}  1444  Bath  his  schank  and  his  kne  Ware 
als  haile . .  As  bai . .  befor  wes,  Owtane  bare  wes  les  of  flesche. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  407  He  wes  arayit  at  poynt  clenly, 
Outakyn  that  his  hede  wes  bair.  1496  Dives  fy  Paup. 
(W.  de  W.)  v.  xv.  216/2,  I  haue  take  them  all  to  you  ..  out 
taken  that  ye  shall  not  etc  flesshe  with  the  blood. 

2.  Introducing  a  hypothetical  clause :   in  quot. 
with  if  ( =  except  if,  unless)  :   =  EXCEPT  conj.  2. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  35  Out  taken  3ef  he  be  a  theffe 
proued. 

3.  Preceding  a  phrase  formed  of  a  preposition 
and  its  object :   =  EXCEPT  conj.  3. 

a  1350  St.  Thomas  20  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  20 
Send  me  to  folk  of  ilk  a  kynde  Outaken  vnto  folk  of  Ynde. 
^'375  Cursor  M.  5388  (Fairf.)  For  hungre  dyed  mony  an, 
Out  takin  in  egipte  and  chanaan.  <  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxvi.  121  Plentee  of  all  maner  of  bestes,  oute  taken  of  swyne. 

t  Ont-ta-king,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  OUT-TAKE  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  OUT-TAKE; 
taking  out,  deliverance ;  exception. 

1483  Catk.  AngL  264/2  An  Outetakynge,  excepcio,  1530 
PALSGR.  250/1  Outtakyng,  exception.  ci6io  SIR  J.  MELVIL 
Mem.  (1683)  90  Warned  . .  by  divers  who  were  upon  the 
Council  of  her  out-taking. 

t  Out-ta'kingly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  out-taking 
pr.  pple.  (or  error  for  out-taken  pa.  pple.)  of  OUT- 
TAKE  v.~\  By  way  of  exception ;  exceptionally. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  H  j  b,  Few  are  accustomed 
to  erre  so  outtakyngly.  1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  x.  E  v  b, 
But  nowe  and  then  outtakyngly,  he  wyll  be  overseene. 

Out-talent  to  Out- tease  :  see  OUT-. 

Out-talk  (autitg-k),  z>.  [OuT-i8,  i8b.]  trans. 
To  outdo,  go  beyond,  excel,  or  overcome  in  talking. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  \.  ii.  248  What,  this  Gentleman  will 
out-talke  vs  all.  1673  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  363  The  priests., 
can  often  out-talk  in  Latin  those  who  dispute  with  them. 
*yy»  Ann.  Reg.  7  A  prince,  who. .has  out-talked  the  most 
rigid  republicans  in  his  discourses  upon  liberty.  1863  W, 
PHILLIPS  Speeches  vi.  115  We  are  weak  here,— out-talked, 
out-voted. 

Out-tane :  see  OUT-TAKEN. 
Out-te-11,  v.    [OUT-  18,  15,  15  b.] 

fl.  trans.  To  tell  or  count  beyond;  to  exceed  the 
reckoning  of.  Obs. 

1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  i.  vi,  I  have  out-told  the  clock 
For  haste;  he  is  not  here. 

2.  To  tell  out  or  forth,  declare. 
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1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  392  Thus  all  out-told  Their  fond 
imaginations. 

b.  To  tell  or  reckon  to  the  end  or  completely. 

1868  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Verses  Var.  Occas.  215  And  of  our 
crimes  the  tale  complete,  . .  Outtold  by  our  full  numbers 
sweet. 

Gutter,  Outteranee :  see  ODTEK,  OUTKANCE. 

tOu't-texm,^.  Obs.  rare-1.  [OUT- 3.]  Out- 
ward figure ;  external  or  bodily  form ;  mere  ex- 
terior. (Cf.  TERM  rf.) 

1601  B.  JONSO'N  Poetaster  v.  i,  Not  to  bear  cold  forms, 
nor  men's  out-terms,  Without  the  inward  fires  andlives  of  men. 

t  Out-te'rm,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Our-  25  :  after  L. 
ex-terminare.]  trans.  To  exterminate. 

a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalfer  xxxvi.  9  pai  sail  be  out  termyd. 
Ibid.  Ixxix.  14  pe  bare  of  be  wod  outtermyd  it 

Out-terrace,  -testify,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Out-tlii-nk,  v.    [Oui- 15  b,  18,  17.] 

fl.  trans.  To  think  out,  contrive  or  devise  by 
thinking.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xv.  4  Forsothe  not  in  to  errour  inladde 
vs  the  oute  thenking  of  the  euele  craft  of  men  \Vnlg.  homi- 
num  make  artis  excogitatio]. 

2.  To  excel  or  go  beyond  in  thinking ;  to  pass 
or  advance  out  of  (a  condition,  etc.)  by  thinking. 

'  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  H.  ii.  94  They  will  not  only  think, 
but  out.think  us.  1857  W.  SMITH  Tkorndale  602,  I  have 
outlived  this  state  of  mind ;  I  have  out-thought  it.  1877 

E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  iv.  142  We  cannot  outthink  the 
bounds  of  thought. 

f  Out-thrappe,  app.  var.  of  OUTROOP.  Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India  365  This  newe  ludge.  .com- 
maunded  all  his  goodes  to  be  sold  by  out-thrappe,  for  a  greate 
deal  lesse  then  his  goodes  were  woorth. 

Out-threaten,  to  Out- throb :  see  ODT-. 

tOrrtthriffc.  Obs.  [Cf.  OUT- 12.]  One  with- 
out thrift ;  an  unthrift. 

1534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  128  The  punish- 
ment of  outthrifts  and  offenders. 

Ont-tliroTl'glx,/'"*/'-  andoifo.  Sc.  [f.  OUT  adv. 
+  THROUGH//-^.,  q.  v.  for  Forms.] 

A.  prep.    Right  through,   quite  through,  from 
end  to  end  (or  side  to  side)  of;  through  the  whole 
of,  throughout. 

1456  Sc.  Acts  fas.  II  (1597)  §59  To  the  intent,  that  the 
Demyes,  that  ar  keiped  in  hande,  haue  course  and  come 
out-throw  the  Realme.  1547  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I. 
71  To  haif  course  and  passage  commonlie  outthrouch  this 
realme.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xiii.  21  That  crewell 
dert  outthrow  my  hart  wald  boir.  1699-1825  [see  IN- 
THROUGH  prep.\  1724  RAMSAY  Vision  ii,  Boreas  branglit 
out-through  the  cluds.  1823  JAMIF.SON  s.  v.,  '  He  gaed  out- 
trough  the  bear-Ian' '.  Clydes. 

B.  adv.  Right  through ;  throughout;  thoroughly. 
c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2688  Moyses  bi-sette  al  Sat  bur;,  Oc  it 

was  riche  &  strong  ut-Shurj.  1:1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x. 
(Mathou)  436  A  felone  . .  come  be-hynd  hyme  at  ]>e  bake, 
And  owt-throw  with  a  swerd  hym  strake.  1682  PEDEN 
Lord's  Trumpet  9  The  blood  of  the  saints  hath  run  ill  throw 
and  out  throw.  1768  Ross  Helenore  Invoc.  4  I'm  out- 
throw  as  clung. 

On-t-throw,  ou-fcthrow,  s6.    [OUT-  7.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  out ;  ejection,  emission ; 
output ;  outburst  of  energy ;  matter  ejected. 

1855  M.  PATTISON  in  Oxford  Ess.  273  It  would  be  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
. .  For  this  reason,  we  pass  over  the  wonderful  purely  philo- 
sophical out-throw  of  the  thirteenth  century.  1869  PHILLIPS 
Vesuv.  viii.  228  We  see  in  it  a  local  outthrow  of  stony,  ashy, 
and  perhaps  muddy  materials.  1892  Cornll.  Mag.  Oct.  415 
Its  outthrow  of  mud  and  stones. 

2.  A  throwing  or  being  thrown  out  of  line. 

1855  Cornwall  113  The  more  obtuse  the  angle,  the  more 
considerable  is  the  out-throw. 

Out-throw,  outthrow  (autj>r<?"-),  v .  [OUT- 
IS.  '7.  I8-] 

1 1.  trans.  To  throw  out,  cast  out.  Obs.  (Properly 
two  words.) 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxii.  18  pou  out  prew  J>am  when 
up-hoven  ware  bai.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xx.  (Caxton  1483) 
65  On  the  wylle  I  oute  throwe  my  salt  teres.  1596  SPENSER 

F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  i  Firebrand  of  hell  ..  from  thence  out  throwen, 
Into  this  world  to  \vorke  confusion,     a  1711  KEN  Hymns 
Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  119  Foul  Invida  with  Gall  she 
had  outthrown. 

2.  To  throw  beyond  (a  point) ;  to  surpass  (a  per- 
son) in  the  length  of  a  throw. 

1613  Uncasing  of  Machiav.  18  Out-throw  it  [the  jack  at 
bowls]  not,  lest  thou  lose  the  cast.  1638  MAYNE  Lucian 
(1664)  201  Striving  who  shall  hurle  farthest,  and  outthrow 
the  rest.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  358  And  with  the  spears 
I  Polydore  out-threw. 

f  b.  Jig.  To  exaggerate.    Obs. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  12  T'out-throw,  and  stretch, 
and  to  enlarge  Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'our  Charge. 

Otrt-throw:ing,  vbl.  sb.  [ODT-  9.]  Throw- 
ing out.  So  Ou-t- thrown  ///.  a.  [ODT- 1 1  ] ,  thrown 
out,  cast  out. 

1889  C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia  163  Needless  out-throwing  of 
heels.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Dec.  7/3  The  end  of  Leather, 
lane  was  completely  blocked  with  the  out-thrown  goods. 

Ou't-thmst,  sb.  [Our-  7.]  The  act  or  fact 
of  thrusting  or  forcibly  pushing  outward ;  an  out- 
ward thrust  or  thrusting  pressure  in  any  structure. 

1842  Mech.  Mag.  Jan.  2  A  bridge  . .  so  perfectly  equili- 
brated, as  to  rest  perpendicularly  on  its  piers  without  any 
out-thrust  whatever.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Ont- 
thrnst,  a  push  forward  or  out  at  the  door.  A  projection 
from  a  building. 


OUT-TRUMP. 

Ou't-thrust, ppl.a.  [OUT-  u.]  Thrust  out 
or  forth,  extended,  projected. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Nov.  n  The  boy-Love  seeking  to  bar 
the  entry  with  his  arm  and  strong  outthrust  wings.  1882 
W.  M.  WILLIAMS  Science  xxiii.  164  The  out-thrust  glaciers, 
the  overflow  down  the  valleys. 

Out-thru' st,  v.  rare.  [OoT-ig.]  trans,  To 
thrust  out.  So  O'ut-thruster.  [OUT-  8.]  One 
who  thrusts  out. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  86  It  closeth 
hertes  so  togider,  that  rancour  is  outthresten.  1563-87  FOXE 
A.  4-  M.  (1596)  1421/2  Phasher  was  ..the  ctiiefe  hereticke 
taker, . .  the  outthruster  of  true  godlinesse.  1853  ROBINSON 
Wkitby  Gloss.,  Out-tkrusten . . ,  turned  out  of  doors;  pro- 
jected or  thrown  forward.  1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Afol. 
4522  Outtbrusting  eyes— their  very  roots — like  blood  ! 

Out-thu-nder,  v.    [ODT-  18,  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  in  thundering ;  to  make  a 
more  thundering  noise  than  ;  to  outnoise,  outroar. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Three  Divine  Sisters  Wks.  1862  II.  277 
Though  he  out-thunder  heaven  with  blasphemies.  1624 
MASSINGER  Renegado  in.  iii,  There's  no  tongue  A  subject 
owes  that  shall  out-thunder  mine.  1846  PROWETT  Pro- 
metheus Sound 41  A  clang  out-thundering  the  thunder-peal. 

2.  To  thunder  out,  utter  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
1710  Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  II.  89  The  Commons  out-thunder 

New  votes  to  guard  the  pulpit. 

Out-Timon  to  Out-Toby  :  see  Our-. 
Ont-toi-1,  v.    [ODT-  150,  18.] 
\.    trans.    To  exhanst  or  weary  out  with  toil. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  506  Because  he  would 


.jyled  with  travailing.          _  ___.  ,-  •-  - 

42  Since  my  griefs  cowards  are,  and  dare  not  kill,  I'll  try 
to  vanquish  and  out-toil  the  111. 
2.  To  surpass  in  toiling  or  labouring. 

1603  BRETON  Digttitie  of  Man  (1879)  14/2  In  labour  the 
Oxe  will  out-toile  him.     1806  H.  SIDDONS  Maid,  Wife,  it 
Widow  1 .  196  He  hired  himself  to  a  carpenter,  and  out- 
toiled  all  his  competitors. 

t  Ou-t-to:ll.  Sc.  Obs.  [ODT-  6.]  A  payment 
made  to  the  bailie  upon  giving  up  possession  of 
burghal  property. 

1872  C.  INNES  Sc.  Legal  Antiq.  91  [see  INTOLL]. 

Out-toIljfue(Qut;|t»'n.),z'.  [OUT- 21.]  trans. 
To  excel  with  the  tongue ;  to  exceed  in  power  of 
tongue. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  ii.  19  Let  him  do  his  spight ;  My  Ser- 
uices. . Shall  out-tongue  his  Complaints.     1607  MIDDLETON 
Your  Five  Gallants  v.  i,  What,  shall  we  suffer  a  changeable 
forepart  to  out-tongue  us  ?     1844  Fraser's  Mag.  465,  30,000 
preachers  that  out-tongued  her  Mamelucks  in  eloquence. 

Out-top,  OUttOp  (<mt,tf>-p),  -v.  [ODT-  18  b.] 
trans.  To  rise  above,  surmount ;  =  OVERTOP. 

1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  161  To  the  Northwest  _is  a 
high  mountain  that  out-tops  all,  with  its  three  rising  little 
hills.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  II.  170  Innu- 
merable coco-palms  out-topped  the  woods.  1877  MACLEAR 
St.  Mark  iv.  (1879)  55  The  thorns  gradually  out-topped  it. 

Jig.  1624  LD.-KEEPER  WILLIAMS  Let.  24  May  in  Cabala 
(1654)94  The  Treasurers.. began  then  to  out-top  me,  and 
appeared  . .  likely  enough  . .  in  time  to  do  as  much  to  your 
Grace.  1764  Mem.  G.  Psatmanazar-ji  He  doubted  not  but 
to  see  me  outtop  all  the  rest  in  less  than  a  year  or  two. 
1860  TEMPLE  in  £ss.  fy  Rev.  12  The  idea  of  monotheism  out- 
tops  all  other  ideas  in  dignity  and  worth. 

Out-tower,  -town,  etc.  :  see  ODT-. 

Ont-tra'de,  v.  [Oui-i8b.]  trans.  To  sur- 
pass or  outdo  in  trading. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  [mprov.  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  The  English 
Merchants  complaining  how  the  Dutch  out-trade  them,  and 
that  they  are  not  able  to  live.     1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade 
(1694)  237  They  may  out-trade  us  and  undersel  us.    1807 
Eain.  Rev.  X.  352  The  Americans  will  certainly  out-trade 
the 'East  India  Company. 

t  Ou't-tra^der.  Obs.  rare—1.  (?)  One  who  fits 
out  by  way  of  trade  or  traffic  :  cf.  ODTPUTTEK. 

1660  Virginia  Stat.  (1823)  I.  538  Against  pyrats,  their 
assistors  or  abettors,  out-traidors  or  receptors. 

Outtrage,  obs.  form  of  ODTKAGE. 

Out-trail  to  Out- triple  :  see  OUT-. 

Out-tra'vel,  v.  [OUT-  17,  18.]  trans.  To 
travel  farther  than  or  beyond  the  bounds  of;  to 
exceed  in  extent  or  swiftness  of  travelling. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  iv.  §  3  (1622)  22  No  Traueller 
could  euer  out-trauell  religion.  1633  BENLOWES  Pref.  Poem 
in  P.  Fletcher's  Purple  /st.,  Out-travell  wise  Ulysses  (if  you 
can).  1782  Miss  BUENEY  Cecilia  x.  ii,  She  then  besought 
him  to  go  instantly,  that  he  might  out-travel  the  ill  news,  to 
his  mother.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  131, 
I.,  had .. forsaken  all  track,  and  out-travelled  all  landmarks. 

Ont-tri'ck,  ^-  [ODT  18,  21.]  trans.  To  outdo 
in  or  by  trickery. 

1678  MRS.  BEHN  Sir  P.  Fancy  n.  i,  I  shall  go  near  to  out- 
trick  your  Ladyship,  for  all  your  politick  learning.     1838 
LYTTON  Alice  in.  v,  The  weaker  party  was  endeavouring  to 
out-trick  the  stronger.    1853  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  ii.  (1864) 
IX.  68  His  very  tricks  are  often  out-tricked. 

Out-trO't,  v.  [OUT-  1 8.]  trans.  To  excel 
in  trotting  ;  to  exceed  in  speed.  Alsoyff. 

156*  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ff  Epigr.  (1867)  140  Gallop  yonge 
wyues,  shall  tholdetrot,out  trot  you?  1713  STEELE  Guardian 
No.  6  F  5  Not  to  mend  their  pace  into  a  gallop,  when  they 
are  out-trotted  by  a  rival.  1837  THACKERAY  Carlyle's  Fr. 
Rev.  Wks.  1900  XIII.  249  Mr.  Bulwer..,on  his  Athenian 
hobby,  had  quite  out-trotted  stately  Mr.  Gibbon. 

Out-trrrmp,  v.  [Oui-i8.]  trans.  To  surpass 
or  outdo  in  trumping  (at  cards).  In  quots.y£f. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  v.  iii.  (1861)  159  The  consterna- 


OUT-TRY. 

tion  of  the  wise  men  at  the  Manhattoes  when  they  learnt 
how  their  commissioner  hail  l>ecri  out-trumped  by  the  Yan- 
kees. 1886  W.  GRAHAM  Social  Proh.  48  The  landlords  and 
capitalists,  out-trumping  each  other  in  the  political  game. 

t  Out-try*,  v.  06s.    [OUT-  15.] 

1.  trans.  To  choose  out. 

f  1410  Pallad.  on  llusb.  i.  514  And  for  vche  yok  of exon 
in  thi  plough,  Eighte  foote  in  brede,  £  goodly  lenght  outtrie. 
Ibid,  xn.  257  Ffresh,  ripe,  &  grete  of  hem  to  sette  outrie. 

2.  To  sift  OUt. 

>  1550  R.  BIESTON  Kayte  Fortune  Biijb,  That  euer  thou 
wast  founden  or  fro  the  erth  out  tried. 

t  Out-tu-ft,  Ipa.pple.  Obs.  [OUT- 1 1.]  ?  Pulled 
out  in  tufts  or  frills ;  puffed  out. 

1603  J.  DAVIES  Microcosm.^  Extasic  (1878)  90/2  Yee  might 
betweene  the  Buttons  see,  Her  smocke  out-tuft  to  show 
her  levitee. 

Out- tun  to  Out-Turk :  see  OUT-. 

Otrt-turn.  [Our-  7,  from  turn  out.'}  The 
quantity  turned  out  or  yielded  ;  produce,  output. 

1800  Asiat,  Ann.  Rtg~%  Proc.  Part.  35/1  The  prospects  of 
the  year  1709-1800  wifi  be  found  to  vary  but  little  in  the 
aSSregate  from  the  actual  out-turn  of  the  preceding  year. 
1863  GLADSTONE  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  16  Apr.,  I  estimated  ,,  the 
probable  dutturn  of  the  revenue  at  7o,i9o,ooo/.  1880  C.  R. 
MARK  HAM  Peruv,  Bark  423  The  outlay,  as  regards  labour, 
.  .is  the  same  whether  the  out-turn  is  large  or  small. 

Ou't-turned,///-  a-  [Our-  ii.]  Turned  out 
or  outwards. 

1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  II.  143  The  contents  of 
his  out-turned  pocket, 

t  Out-twi'ne,  v.  Obs.  [OUT-  15,  24.]  trans. 
a.  To  twist  out.  b.  To  untwine  or  untwist. 

a  1400  CHAUCER  To  Roscmonndc  n  Your  seemly  voys  that 
ye  so  smal  out-twyne.  ?  1600  FAIRFAX  (Webster  1864),  He 
slopped  And  from  the  wound  the  reed  outtwined. 

Out- tyrannize  to  Out-usure :  see  OUT-. 
Outvalue,  v.    [OUT-  21.]    tram.  To  surpass 
in  value. 
1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  v.  177  His  little  boat.. 


LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  II.  391  In  ancienter  days  a 
few  pages  of  good  poetry  outvalued  a  whole  ell  of  the  finest 
Genoa.  1871  H.  B.  FORMAN  Living  Poets  194  One  stanza 
..outvalues  twenty  volumes  of  mosaics. 

Out- vanish  to  Out- victor :  see  OUT-. 

t  Out-vent.  Obs.  rare.  [f. ODT-  7  +  VENT**., 
sale.]  Public  sale  :  =  OUTCBY  2. 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apaph.  ^10  Thynges  are  saied  pro- 
prely,  in  latine,  proscribi,  which  are  at  another  preisyng 
sette  to  out  vent  or  sale. 

Outvie  (autvai-),  v.     [OrjT-i8b.]    traits.  To   \ 
outdo  or  excel  in  a  competition,  rivalry,  or  emula- 
tion ;  to  vie  with  and  excel. 

1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  2  b,  Who  set  enuious 
patterns  to  outvie  and  vndoe  one  the  other.  1640  HABINGTON 
Edw.  IV  156  Twelve  persons  ..  out-vying  each,  other  in  the 
curiosity  and  riches  of  their  apparel!.  1718  Freethinker 
No.  3  r>4  [It]  made  the  Emerald  put-vie  the  Verdure  of  the 
Field.  1887  ANNA  FORBES  Insulinde  28  Attitudes  outvying 
the  achievements  of  a  danseuse. 

Hence  Outvying  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  •  Outvier 
(autvai'sj),  one  who  or  that  which  outvies. 

1651  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  x.  343  My 
Friendship  can  admit  of  no  out-vier.  1757  Jos.  HARRIS 
Coins  Q  Men,.,  in  their  outvying,  will  undersell  one  another. 
1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xvi.  380  These  gor- 
geous saloons ..  were  now  adorned  with  outvying  splendor. 

Out- vigil  to  Out-village :  see  OUT-. 

Out-vi'llain,  v.  [Oot-az.]  trans.  To  exceed 
or  surpass  in  villainy. 

1601  SHAKS.  AUs  Well  iv.  iii.  305  He  hath  out-villain'd 
villame  so  farre,  that  the  raritie  redeemes  him.  a  1814 
Gonzaga  v.  v.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  161  Villany  Will 
ever  be  outvillain'd,  when  it  trusts  To  aught  but  its  own 
dagger's  point. 

Out-virtuate  to  Out- vociferate :  see  OUT-,   i 

Outvoi'Ce,  v.     [OUT- 2i.]     Irons.  To  surpass   ' 
in  louclness  of  voice  ;  to  make  a  louder  noise  than. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  Prol.  10  Men,  Wiues,  and  Boyes, 
Whose  shouts  &  claps  out-voyce  the  deep-mouth'd  Sea. 
1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  Pref.,  They  are  sure  to  be  out- 
voiced by  the  rout  of  ignorant  contemners.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  vi.  viii.  368  He.  .outvoiced  their 
angry  cries  with  loud  rebukes  of  their  cowardice. 

Otttvtvte,  •«.  [OuT-i8.]  trans.  To  outnumber 
in  voting ;  to  defeat  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  Pref.,  The  sense  of  the  soul  will  be 
changed,  being  outvoted  as  it  were  by  the  overswaying 
number  of  terrene  particles.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  in. 
'*•  '°7  A  contest  between  the  women  and  the  men,  wherein 
the  females  did  out-vote  the  males,  and  carried  it  for 
Minerva  against  Neptune.  1778  [see  OUT-ARGUE].  1861 
MAY  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  I.  vii.  480  In  1853,  Lord  Derby's 
ministry  were  out-voted  on  their  proposal  for  doubling  the 
house  tax. 

Ou't-vo:ter.  [Oui-  a.]  In  the  system  for 
parliamentary  elections  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 
One  who  has  a  vote  in  a  constituency  in  which  he 
does  not  reside ;  a  non-resident  voter  qualified  by 
holding  property. 

1835  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  345  He  must  go 
through  all  the  miseries  of  a  canvass, .. must  hire  convey- 
ances for  outvoters  (etc.).  1894  Daily  Tel.  3  Apr.  5/7  There 
is  a  large  proportion  of '  outvoters  ',  many  of  whom  journeyed 
from  the  Midlands. 

Outwait  to  Outwaltz :  see  OUT-. 
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Otrtwale.  Obs.  cxc.  dial.  [f.  OUT-  7  +  WALK 
sb.,  choice.]  That  which  is  selected  to  be  taken 
out  or  removed ;  refuse,  dregs ;  one  who  is  cast 
out,  an  outcast. 

14..  Siege  ycrtis.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  140  Semeliche  twelue,  Pore 
men  &  nojt  prule,  aposteles  wer  hoten,  pat  of  califs  he 
ches,..J>e  out-wale  of  bis  worlde.  c  1480  HENKYSON  Test. 
Cres.  129  Now  am  I  maid  an  unworthy  outwaill.  1583 
STANYBURST  SEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  130  Poore  caytief,  desolat 
owtwayle.  1815  BROCKETT  jV.  C.  Gloss.,  Outwale,  refuse. 
111835  HOGG  Tain  (1866)  362  (E.  D.  D'.)  The  out-wale, 
wallle,  tragic  kind  o'  wooers. 

fOu-twalk,  sb.  06s.  [Our-  6  or  7.]  ?A 
promenade. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  t,  P.  ico  Chap.  ii.  Shews  the 
Tombs,  Outwalks,  Ceremonies,  and  Austerities  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  the  Ships  and  River  about  Surat. 

Outwalk  (autiwj'k),!'.  [pDT- 18,  17.]  trans. 
To  outdo  or  outstrip  in  walking ;  to  walk  faster, 
farther,  or  better  than  ;  to  walk  beyond. 

161*  B.  JONSON  Fortunate  Isles  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  648/1  Have 
L.outwatch'd,  Yea,  and  outwalked  any  ghost  alive.  17*0 
POPE  Lett.  (1735)  I.  371  But  indeed  1  fear  she  would  out-walk 
him.  1846  MRS.  BROWNING  in  Lett.  R.  Browning (i&tyj)  II. 
201  She  is  old  now.  Yet  she  can  outwalk  my  sisters.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  325,  I . .  walked  on.  For  a  time  I  could 
occasionally  hear  the  cry, . .  gradually  I  outwalked  the  sound. 

Ou  t-wall  (-wjl).  [OUT-  3.]  The  outer  wall 
of  any  building  or  enclosure. 

1535  COVERDALE  Esek.  xli.  1 1  The  thicknesse  of  the  out- 
waTTwas  v  cubites  rounde  aboute.  1624  WOTTON  A  rchit.  in 
Reliq.  (1672)  57  Various  colours  on  the  out-walls  of  Buildings 
have  alwayes  in  them  more  Delight  then  Dignity.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone^  L.  §  114  The  out-wall  was  in  a  remark- 
ably leaning  condition. 

b.  Jig.  The  clothing ;  the  body,  as  enclosing 
the  soul. 

1605  SHAKS.  Learm.  i.  45  For  confirmation  that  I  am  much 
more  Then  my  out-wall ;  open  this  Purse,  and  take  What  it 
container  1631  R.  H.  Arr.  Whole  Creature  x.  i  2.  86  The 
Windes  of  afflictions  beat  upon  the  outwals  of  his  flesh. 

t  Outwa'nder,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OUT-I4.]  intr. 
To  wander  out  or  away. 

13 . .  Cursor  M.  32620  {>at  bou  vtewandre  us  suffers  sua. 

So  Outwandered///.  a.,  that  has  wandered  out 
or  away ;  migrated,  emigrated. 

1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  93  If  thus  out-wandered,  the 
white  blood-cells  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  lymph-cells. 
1887  Blackw.  Mag.  May  643  Are  not  the  Hungarians  them- 
selves an  outwandered  Asiatic  race  ? 

Outwar,  -warble,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outward  (au-t|W9jd),a.  (sb.V)  Forms :  i  fitan-, 
VHe-,  utweard,  2-5  utward  ;  4-5  oute-,  4-6  out- 
warde, 4-5  Sc.  owt(e)wart,  -ward(e,  5-  outward, 
(5  utteward,  6  uttwarde,  vtward,  Sc.  wtuert). 
[OE.  iitiiii-,  ute-,  tttweard,  f.  it/an,  tite,  tit  (see 
OUTEN,  OUTE,  OUT  adv.)  +  -weard,  -WABD:  cf. 
MHG.  divert,  Ger.  auswcirtig  external,  foreign, 
MLG.  Atward.] 

1.  That  is  turned  or  lies  towards  the  region  or 
space  outside  the  boundary  of  any  enclosure  or  the 
surface  of  anything ;  that  is  without  or  on  the  outer 
side  ;  out,  outer,  external,  exterior.  Obs.  or  arch. 

«  900  O.  F..  Chron.  an.  893  (Parker  MS.)  Hi  tu^on  up  hiora 
scipu  of  bone  weald  iiii.  mila  fram  baem  muban  ute  weardum. 
c  1000  AI.KRIC  Voc.  in  Wr..  Wiilcker  160/9  femur  utanweard 
beoh.  1530  PALSGR.  350/3  Outwarde  parte  of  any  thynge, 
superfice.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xliv.  i  Ye  outwarde  dore 
of  the  Sanctuary.  1555  EDEN  Decades  43  That . .  beaste . . 
bearing  her  whelpes  abowte  with  her  in  an  outwarde  bellye. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vii.  §  7.  30  Contraction  of  pores 
is  incident  to  the  outwardest  parts.  1660  BARROW  Euclid 
i.  xvi,  The  outward  angle  will  be  greater  than  either  of  the 
inward  and  opposite  angles.  1709  STEELE&  ADDISON  Taller 
No.  103  p  13,  1  heard  a  Noise  in  my  outward  Room.  1853 
STOCQUELHR  Mil.  Encycl.  206/2  In  wheeling  time  120  paces. . 
the  outward  file  stepping  thirty-three  inches. 

b.  Directed  or  proceeding  towards  the  outside ; 
pertaining  to  what  is  so  directed. 

[Beowulf  (Z.)  761  Fingras  burston,  eoten  waes  utweard.] 
1700  DRYDEN  Sigism.  <$•  Guise.  61  The  fire  will  force  its  out- 
ward way.  1884  G.  IV.  R.  Time  Tables  July  86  The  first  or 
Outward  Halves  of  Return  Tickets.  1898  Outward  postages 
[see  INWARD  a.  7).  1899  AlUtitft  Syst.  Med.\ll.  283  Some 
downward  and  outward  displacement  of  the  left  eye. 
t  c.  Known  outside,  generally  known,  public. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bockas  in.  v.  (1554)  77  b,  The  death  of  Mer- 
gus  outwarde  was  not  Nor  plainly  published  in  that  region, 
t  d.  Done  outside,  out-of-door.   Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  it.  ii.  tv.  (1651)  369  The  most 
pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
body  and  its  clothing ;  also  to  the  body  itself  as 
opposed  to  the  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  and  to  bodily 
as  opposed  to  mental  faculties  ;  external,  bodily. 

a  IMS  A  ncr.  R.  100  peo  ancre  bet  schulde  beon  his 
[Christ's]  leofmpn,  &  seche5  bauh  utward  ?elunge  &  froure, 
mid  eie  o3er  mid  tunge.  14 . .  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  356  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  147  As  by  owtewarde  aray  in  semyng  Beth 
so  wyth-in  my  ladyes  dere.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv. 
(Percy  Soc.)  108  The  eyen,  the  eres,  and  also  the  nose,  The 
mouth,  and  handes,  inwarde  wy  ties  are  none  ;  But  outwarde 
offyces.  Ibid.,  These  outwarde  gates  to  have  the  know- 
ledginge,  . .  the  inwarde  wyttes  to  have  decernynge.  15*6 
TINDALE  Gal,  vi.  12  With  uttwarde  aperaunce  to  please 
carnally.  1548*9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion 
Collects,  The  wordes  whiche  we  haue  hea'rde  this  day_  with 
our  ontwarde  cares.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  in.  ii.  286 
Oh,  what  may  Man  within  him  hide,  Though  Angel  on  the 
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outward  side?     1713  Youv;  farce  Ktlig.  I.  (1757)  50  When 
charms  of  mind  With  elegance  of  outward  form  are  i 
1867   MAURICE  Patriarchs  &  La-wg.  viii.  (1877)  159  The 
vision  was  not  to  the  outward  eye. 

b.  Said  of  medical  applications  or  treatment 
applied  externally ;  =  EXTERNAL  a.  I  c. 

1611  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Pref.,  Wkj.  (1653!  6  Some.. 
would ..  confine  the  Surgeon  onely  to  outward  medicine,  and 
outward  healing.  1710  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  231  r  5  By 
IWKd  Medicines  or  outward  Applications.  Mod.  (Label 
on  Liniment.)  '  For  outward  application  only.' 

C.  Outward  man  (T/uol.),  the  body  as  opposed 
to  the  soul  or  spirit ;  humorously,  Outward  guise, 
clothing. 

15*6  TIMDALE  3  Cor.  iv.  16  But  though  oure  vttward 
[WycLiF  1188  vtler]  man  perisshe,  yet  the  inwarde  man  is 
renewed  daye  by  daye.  01555  LATIMER  Let.  to  Sir  E. 
Baynton  in  Foxe  A.  t,  M.  (1583)  1747/3  Eyther  my  Lord  of 
London  wil  Judge  myn  outward  man  onely. .  or  els  he  will 
be  my  God,  and  iudge  mine  inwarde  manne.  1664  [see 
INWARD  a.  2].  1678  BUTLER  IfuJ.  in.  iii.  04  Till  he  began 
To  scruple  at  Ralph's  Outward  Man.  1848  DICK  ENS  Dombey 
iv,  The  only  change  ever  known  in  his  outward  man,  was 
from  a  complete  suit  of  coffee-colour . .  to  [etc .]. 

f  8.  External  to  the  country  ;  foreign.  Obs. 

1467-8  Rolls  c/  Parlt.  V.  633/1  Called  uppon  . .  by  out- 
ward  Prynces,  as  the  Duke  of  Burgoyn.  1470  Paston  Lett. 
II.  409  Our  auncient  ennemyes  of  Fraunce  and  our  outward 
rebells  and  traitors.  1503-4  Act  19  Hat.  Vtl,c.  4  Preamb., 
Honour  &  Victorie  hathe  ben  goten  ageyne  utwarde 
enymyes.  01548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  237  Affaires  of 
oulwarde  warres.  1675  tr.'  Camden's  Hist.  Elii.,  These 
Perils . .  would  be  either  inward  or  outward.  Outward,  either 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome . .  or  from  the  French  King. 

t  b.  Lying  outside  some  sphere  of  work,  duty, 
or  interest ;  external.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus}  939  Owtwart  thingis. . 
Owtane,  bat  wes  be  besynes  J>at  he  had  of  all  be  kirk.  1535 
COVERDALE  Nek.  xi.  16  The  chefe  of  the  Leuites,  in  the 
outwarde  busynes  of  y  house  of  God.  1611  BIBLE  i  Chron. 
xxvi.  39  Chenaniah  and  his  sonnes  were  for  the  outward 
busines  ouer  Israel,  for  officers  and  ludges. 

4.  Applied  to  actions,  looks,  and  other  externally 
visible  manifestations,  as  opposed  to  internal  feel- 
ings, spiritual  or  mental  states  or  processes,  etc.; 
of  or  pertaining  to  outer  form  as  opposed  to  inner 
substance ;  formal. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  rssi)  133  In  all  y*  outwarde 
workes  that  man  oughteth  to  do  for  his  Saluacyon.  1533 
GAU  Kicht  Vay_  19  God  lukis  nocht  the  wtuert  richtusnes 
quhilk  inony  keipis  and  dois  wtuertlie  in  the  sicht  of  men. 
1604  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catechism,  Q.  What  meanest  thou 
by  this  word  Sacrament?  A.  I  mean  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xn.  534  The  rest . .  Will  deem  in  outward  Rites  and 
specious  formes  Religion  satisfi'd.  a  1703  HURKITT  On  ff.  T. 
Mark  ii.  38  The  good  of  man  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
outward  keeping  of  the  sabbath.  1813  SCOTT  Roktby  i.  ii, 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes  Bear  witness  to  his 
mental  woes.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  96  The  church, 
to  outward  appearance,  stood  more  securely  than  ever. 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  IV.  xvii.  54  It  was  the 
master-piece  of  William's  policy  of  outward  legality.  1871 
MOKI.KV  Voltaire  (1886)  8  To  reduce  the  faith  to  a  vague 
futility,  and  its  outward  ordering  to  a  piece  of  ingeniously 
reticulated  pretence. 

5.  Applied  to  things  in  the  external  or  material 
world,  as  opposed  to  those  in  the  mind  or  thought. 

1573-80  BARET  Ato.Q  313  By  means  of  our  bodie.  images 
come  from  outward  things  into  our  mind.  1803-6  WORDSW. 
Ode  Intint.  fmmart.  ix,  Those  obstinate  questionings  Of 
sense  and  outward  things.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  3)  IV. 
373  We  cannot  think  of  outward  objects  of  sense  or  of  out- 
ward sensations  without  space.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl. 
of  Fleet  1. 3  When  we  are  in  great  grief  and  sorrow,  outward 
things  seem  to  affect  us  more  than  in  ordinary  times. 

b.  Applied  to  things  that  are  external  to  one's 
own  personality,  character,  or  efforts,  or  that  con- 
cern one's  relations  with  other  persons  and  external 
circumstances;  extrinsic.  Rarely  in  relation  to 
a  thing  (qnot,  1756). 

1607-1*  BACON  Ess.,  Fortune  (Arb.)  374  Outward  Acci- 
dentes  conduce  much  to  a  Mans  fortune ;  favour ;  oportune 
death  of  others ;  occasion  fitting  vertue.  1685  SOUTH  Sernt.. 
Will  for  Dtfd  (1715)  385  Suppose  we  now,a  Man  be  bound 
Hand  and  Foot  by  some  outward  Violence.  1709  BERKELEY 
l~h.  Vision  Ded.,  The  outward  advantages  of  fortune.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  39  The  different  heat  or  cold  of 
water  is  owing  to  outward  accidents.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU 
Ess.  II.  73  The  law  must  define  men's  outward  rights  and 
relations.  1875  JOWBTT  Plato  (ed.  3)  1. 116  Man,  who  in  his 
outward  conditions  is  more  helpless  than  the  other  animals, 
fo.  Outside,  superficial.  Obs. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hvdriot.,  Answ.  Dugdales  Quart 
(1736)51  Upon  a  single  View  and  outward  Observation,  they 
may  be  the  Monuments  of  any  of  these  three  Nations. 

6.  fa-  Unspiritual,  secular.  06s.    b.  Dissipated, 
wild  or  irregular  in  conduct,  dial. 

1674  OWEN  Half  Spirit  (1693)  130  After  a  while  they  have 
fallen  into  an  outward  state  of  things,  wherein,  as  they 
suppose,  they  shall  have  no  Advantage  by  [spiritual  gifts). 
1875  Miss  POWLEV  Echoes  CumtU.  149  (E.  D.  D.)  In  wild 
outwart  days  I  spent  time.  1893  SSOWDES  Tales  York*. 
Wolds  95  He  had  led  a  very  outward  life— that  is  to  say,  he 
had  been  a  drunkard  and  a  reputed  wife-beater. 
B.  sb.  (ellipt.  or  absol.  use  of  the  adj.) 

1 1.  An  outer  part  (of  anything).    Obs. 


tnousami  inair  iii.ii  *i<-«.     .3*3  .*  -  —r- 

Prol.    H  iv,    An  absolut  &  perfelct   knowledge,  of 
inwardes  &  outwardes  of  mails  and  womans  body. 
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2.  Outward  appearance ;  the  outside,  exterior. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ty  Cr.  ill.  it  169  Out-liuing  beauties  out- 
ward, with  a  minde  That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood 
decaies.  1611  —  Cymb.  I.  i.  23  So  faire  an  Outward, 
and  such  stuffe  Within.  1644  H.  VAUGHAN  Semi.  19  The 
specious  outwards  of  a  whited  Sepulchre.  1884  J.  PAYNE 
Tales  fr.  Arabic  I.  106  O  vizier.. make  thine  inward  like 
unto  thine  outward.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  #  Psyche 
Mar.  iii,  Yet  in  their  prime  they  bore  the  palm  away ;  Out- 
wards of  loveliness. 

3.  in  //.  Outward  things,  circumstances,  or  con- 
ditions; externals. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxxviii.  63  Nature ..  makes 
us  all  equal :  we  are  differenc'd  but  by  accident  and  out- 
wards, a  1655  VINES  Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  78  Of  the  outwards 
of  this  ordinance  of  the  supper.  1721  WODROW  Hist.  Stiff. 
Ch.  Scotl.  (1829)  II.  295  They  wanted  not  their  discourage- 
ments as  to  outwards. 

4.  That  which  is  outside  the  mind  ;  the  external 
or  material  world. 

1832  TENNYSON  Eleanore  i,  There  is  nothing  here,  Which, 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  brought,  Moulded  thy  baby 
thought.  1849  SEARS  Regeneration  i.  iii.  (1859)  31  As  man 
sinks  lower  and  lower  into  the  outward  he  loses  the  power 
of  spiritual  sight  and  intuition.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll. 
Break/.  P.  521  Since  human  consciousness  awaking  owned 
•An  outward. 

0.  Comb,  t  Ou'twardshi'ne  [perh.  two  words], 
outward  show  or  appearance  (pbs.~). 

1549  E.  ALLEN  tr.  Paraph.  Leo  Jude  Rev.  4  No  hipocrisye 
nor  outwardeshyne  of  godnes..is  of  any  value  before  god. 
Ontward(au't|W9Jd),o<fo.    Forms:  seethe  adj. 
[OE.  titan-,  lite-,  ut-weard:  cf.  OHG.  uzpoert.] 
1.    Of  position  or  situation:    On  the  outside; 
without. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiit  25  s'»=  clamsas  baet  utaword 
is  caelces.  —  Luke  xi.  39  Jtet  utteweard  is  callces  &  disces 
gie  ckensaS.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  1139 
In  my  mouth  he  heft  bou  set  &  outwart  be  blad  of  a 
knyfe.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.xvu.  i.  (1495)  592  A 
tree  hath  somwhat  that  longeth  therto  outwarde :  as  the 
rynde.  1471  RIPLEY  Conip.  Alch.  vt  ix.  in  Ashm.  Tluatr. 
Chem.  Brit.  (1652)  163  The  Mater  ys  alterate,  Both  inward 
and  outward  substancyally.  1534  TINDALE  Matt,  xxiii.  28 
Whited  tombes  which  appere  beautyfull  outwarde.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  it  xv,  Sheepskins,  with  the  wool  outward. 
b.  Of  motion  or  direction:  From  the  inside  to 
or  towards  the  outside  of  a  space  or  thing. 

£1290  Becket  2167  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  168  Heom  boujte 
euere  ase  heo  eoden  outward,  .bat  be  eorbe  openede  onder 
heom.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  x.  85  Bobe  a-1'yngrede  and 
a-furst  to  turne  be  fayre  out-warde.  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar 
608  As  he  went  outwart  bayne,  He  met  ane  Porter  swayne. 
1497  Nav.  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  149  They  myght  have  their 
costes  owteward  &  homeward.  1562  [see  OUTWARDLY  i  b]. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  i.  14  How  quickely  the  wrong 
side  may  be  turn'd  outward.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere 
105  Lancelot  . .  rushing  outward  lionlike  Leapt  on  him. 
1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vi.  88  One  eye  is  turned  outward 
by  the  opposing  muscle,  forming  an  external  squint. 

f2.  Outside  (of  a  specified  or  understood  place) ; 
out  of  one's  house ;  out  of  one's  country,  abroad. 

1387  TREVISA  Higtten  (Rolls)  III.  469  Je.  .werreb  outward 
ajenst  men.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxxiii.  (Caxton  1483)  82 
That  by  them  his  counceylle  be  nought  shewed  ne  publysshed 
outward.  1428  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  9  For  other  occu- 
pacions  that  he  had  to  doo  utteward.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  1612  Bathe  outeward  and  als  at  hame.  1673  PENN 
The  Chr.  a  Quaker  iii,  Men's  Minds.. being  Outward  and 
Abroad,  God  was  pleased  to  meet  them,  .in  some  External 
Manifestations. 

f  3.  On,  or  with  reference  to,  the  outside  of  the 
body,  as  opposed  to  its  internal  parts  ;  externally. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  108  The  stryng  halte  is  an  yl 
disease.. and  doth  not  appere  outwarde.  £1532  Du  WES 
Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  901  Membres  longyng  to  mannes  body 
aswell  inwarde  as  out  warde.  1542-3  Act  34  «r  35  Hen  VIII, 
c.  8  title,  An  Acte  that  persones  being  no  comen  Surgeons 
maie  mynistre  medicines  owtwarde. 

•(•  b.  On  the  visible  outside  of  the  body  or  person, 
esp.  as  opposed  to  the  inner  nature  or  character ; 
in  the  body  as  opposed  to  the  mind  or  spirit ;  in 
outward  appearance  as  opposed  to  inner  reality ; 
outwardly,  externally ;  publicly.  Obs. 

ci386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  861  A  woman  to  haue  a  fan- 
array  outward  and  in  hir  self  foul  inward,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
5755  Outward  shewing  holynesse  Though  they  be  fulle  of 
cursidnesse.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  327  b/2  That  he  myght 
haue  alle  the  rewle  aboute  the  kynge  as  wel  secretely  as 
outward.  1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  vii.  5  Outwarde  was  fightynge, 
in  warde  was  feare.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  i. 
(1540)  21  Which  semeth  rather  to  ryse  of  pride  outwarde 
shewed  than  of  lyberal  wyl.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  in. 
i.  89  This  outward  sainted  Dep_utie  . .  is  yet  a  diuell.  1673 
PENN  The  Chr.  ft  Quaker  xvi,  As  Abraham  outward  and 
natural  was  the  great  Father  of  the  Jews. 

c.  From  the  soul  or  mind  into  external  actions 
or  conditions. 

1805  FOSTER  Ess.  I.  vii.  87  He  will  endeavour  to  trace  him- 

self  outward,  from  his  mind  into  his  actions.    1849  SEARS 

Regeneration  i.  vii.  (1859)  5^  Superabundant  life  unfolding 

from  within  outward. 

4.  Comb.,  as  outward-bent,   -farting,   -set  adjs. 

Also  OuTWAUU-BOUND. 

1597  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  of  Solomon  IV.  xv,  With  outward- 
fac'd  eye  and  eyed  face.  1836  GLADSTONE  Communion 
Hymn  (in  Good  Words  July  1898),  As  Thy  temple's  portals 
close  Behind  the  outward-parting  throng.  1871  PALGRAVE 
Lyr.  Poems  119  Free  from  outward-set  control. 

Out-ward  (au-t,w9ud),  sb?    [OUT-  i.] 

1.  An  outlying  ward  ;  a  ward  outside  the  original 
bounds  of  a  borough. 
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1871  Windsor  $  Eton  Expr.  4  Nov.,  In  the  Out- Ward  the 
election  has  terminated  in  the  only  way  that  could  have 
been  anticipated. 

2.  A  ward  of  a  hospital  detached  from  the  main 
building,  or  having  a  separate  outer  door. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

T  Ont-wa'rd,  ».  Obs.  rare.  [Oui- 15.]  trans. 
To  ward  off,  keep  out. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  i.  10  Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint 
out-ward. 

Owtward-bou'nd,  a.  (so.)  [f.  OUTWARD  adv. 
+  BOUND  ///.  a.l]  Directing  the  course  outward, 
esp.  going  from  a  home  port  to  a  foreign  one  :  of 
a  ship,  or  a  person;  transf.  of  a  voyage.  Also 
absol.  as  sb. 

1602  [see  HOMEWARD-BOUND].  1668  CLARENDON  Vind. 
Tracts  (1727)  7  Six  or  seven  merchant  ships,  whereof  some 
were  outward-bound  with  merchandize.  170*  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3811/2  Our  outward-bound  Brasil  Fleet  will  sail  in  few 
days.  1755  MACENS  Insurances  II.  238  If  an  Accident 
happen  to  Ship  or  Cargo  on  the  outwardbound  Voyage. 
1838  W.  ELLIS  Madagascar  iii.  (1858)  63  Sighted  by  out- 
ward-bound ships  to  India.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  5/1 
There  is  no  precaution  taken  against  outward-bounds 
meeting  homeward-bounds  ? 

b.  Jig.  Departing  this  life,  dying. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  it  v.  r  6  The  mistress  joined  the 
outward-bound  colony  of  my  patients.  1890  HALL  CAINE 
Bondman  x,  He's  really  past  help.  He's  outward  bound, 
poor  chap. 

c.  fig.  Bent  on  wandering  or  straying. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th,  v.  140  Thought  outward-bound ..  flies 
off  In  fume  and  dissipation.  1860  WARTER  Sea-board  II.  128 
An  outward-bound  youth,  and  difficult  to  handle  by  reason 
of  his  carelessness. 

Hence  Ou'tward-bou-nder  (colloq.),  an  outward- 
bound  vessel. 

1884  CLARK  RUSSELL  Jack's  Courtship  xix,  An  outward- 
bounder  she  was  from  the  vane  above  the  truck  [etc.].  1888 
Daily  News  27  June  5/5  Outward-bounders  to  the  Colonies, 
East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Java  Seas  never  go 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  Cape  L'Aguthas. 

Outwardly  (au-t|Wg.'.dli),  adv.  (a.}  [f.  ODT- 
WARD  a.  +  -LY  'A] 

1.  On  the  outside  or  outer  surface ;  externally. 

c  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  509  The  idole  of  ane  thing  in 
cace  may  be  Sa  deip  imprintit  in  the  fantasy,  That  it  deludis 
the  wittis  outwardly,  a  1547  SURREY  Descr.  Fickle  Affect. 
Love  20  When  in  my  face  the  painted  thoughtes  would  out- 
wardly apere.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  log  The  tree  is 
outwardly  couered  with  barque.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  in. 
xii,  If  two  circles  touch  one  the  other  outwardly.  1671 
SALMON  Syn.  Med.  m.  xxii.  422  Penyroyal,  . .  outwardly  it 
is  good  against  cold  affections  of  the  Nerves  and  Joynts. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  206  Nothing  appears  outwardly 
but  its  hands  and  feet.  1866  J.  G.  MURPHY  Coimii.  Ex.  xxiv. 
10  The  spectators . .  only  describe  the  outwardly  visible  glory. 
b.  1  owards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  outside ; 
in  an  outward  direction. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prim,  f,  Epigr.  (1867)  204  My  wife  doth 
euer  tread  hir  shooe  a  wry.  Inward,  or  outward?  nay,  all 
outwardly.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  §  5  Outwardlie 
issuing  from  that  one  onely  glorious  deitie.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  63  Before  the  end  of  another  month 
the  ulceration  stretched  outwardly  under  the  upper  lip. 

2.  In  outward  manifestation  or  appearance ;   in 
external  action  or  observance  :  often  as  contrasted 
with  inward  spirit  or  character. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xix.  (Percy  Soc.)  92  He  wyped 
our  chekes  our  sorowe  to  cloke.  Outwardly  fayning  us  to  be 
glad  and  mery.  a  1533  [see  OUTWARD  a.  4].  a  154*  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  V  64  b,  Outwardly  reioysyng  what  soever 
inwardly  thei  thought.  1605  SHAKS,  Macb.  i.  iii.  54  Are 
ye  fantasticall,  or  that  indeed  Which  outwardly  ye  shew? 
17*4  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  07  But  since 
my  betters  are  of  a  different  opinion.. I  shall  outwardly 
submit.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  u.  iv.  207  The 
country  was  outwardly  quiet,  but  there  were  ominous  under, 
tones  of  disaffection. 
B.  ellipt.  or  attrib.  as  adj.  =  OUTWARD  a. 

111642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  v.  (1704)  457/2  No 
Road. .with  an  outwardly  Wind,  is  able,  .to  give  him  con- 
veniency  of. .Landing.  1656  SANDERSON  Sertn.  (1689)  264 
God  giveth  to  no  man  all  the  desire  of  his  heart  in  these 
outwardly  things. 

t  Otrtwardmost,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OUTWARD  a. : 
see  -MOST.]  Most  outward,  outermost. 

1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  i.  116  When  you  would 
make  a  lanke,  slender,  and  swift  horse,  you  shall  draw  him 
upon  the  outward-most  line.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten. 
(1676)  691  Behind  the  outwardmost  divisions, .  I  placed  some 
of  our  best  Archers.  1685  BOYLE  Effects  of  Mot.  v.  56  The 
outwardmost  were  of  (what  they  call)  Chagrine,  and  the 
innermost  of  Gold.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  260  The  out- 
wardmost calicular  leaves  inclosing  the  flowers. 

Oivtwarchiess.     [f.  OUTWARD  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  outward  ; 
externality,  outward  existence ;  objectivity. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  ExUrieurete,  outward- 
nesse.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  829  Magnitude  or 
Extension  as  such  is  meer  outside  or  outwardness,  it  hath 
nothing  within.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  19 
These,  .give  an  outwardness  and  sensation  of  reality  to  the 
shapings  of  the  dream.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860) 
II.  vni.  vi.  68  Whatsoever  I  could  bring  into  outwardness 
that  I  wrote  down. 

2.  Occupation  with,  concernment  or   belief  in 
outward  things ;  esp.  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
introspective  or  arises  from  within. 

?£i&35  J.  STERLING  in  Courtney  Mill  (1889)  73  He  has 
been  gradually  delivered  from  this  outwardness.. individual 
reform  must  be  the  groundwork  of  social  progress.  1840 


OUTWEAR. 

CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1872)  87  He  dwells  in  vague  outwardness, 
fallacy  and  trivial  hearsay.  1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVI1I.  270 
The  outwardness,  or  materiality  of  Vecelli.  1891  Wesley, 
Met/i.  Mag.  Jan.  68  Owing . .  to  his  native  volatility  and  out- 
wardness^ he  did  not  come  to  the  crisis  of  his  spiritual 
history  until  5  years  after  leaving  school. 

Outwards  (au-t,wgjdz),  adv.  (a.}  [OE.  tit- 
weardes,  f.  titweard  OCTWARD  adj.,  with  advb. 
genitive  -es.  Cf.  OHG.  uzwertes  (Ger.  auswarts), 
MDu.  utwaerts,  Du.  tiilwaards.] 

1.  In  an  outward  direction ;  towards  that  which 
is  outside  or  without. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xi.  70  SUEB  bi3  sio 
costung  aerest  on  <Vcm  mode,  &  Sonne  fxreo"  utweardes  to 
osere  hyde.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  92  Euer  so  be  wittes  beoo 
more  ispreinde  utwardes,  se  heo  lesse  wendet  inwardes.  1517 
TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  68  We..spendyd  owtwardes  be 
twyne  Venyce  and  jaffe  on  Moneth  and  ij  Dayes.  1583 
[see  INWARDS  adv.  i  b].  1677  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  (1703) 
205  Do  not  direct  the  cutting  Corner  of  the  Chissel  inwards, 
but  rather  outwards.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  485  r>3  A  new 
night  gown,  either  side  to  be  worn  outwards.  i8z8  P. 
CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  155  To  embark  his 
capital  outwards  in  a  mercantile  speculation.  1846  BRITTAN 
tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Opcr.  Surf.  203  To  cut  a  semicircular 
flap  from  within  outwards. 

1 2.  In  an  outward  position ;  outwardly,  outside ; 
externally.  06s.  rare. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  158  To  werre  oughtwardes  and 
youre  regne  to  recovere.  c  1530  TINDALE  Pathway  Holy 
Scripture  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.  1848)  14  Yet  are  we  full  of  the 
natural  poison, ..and  cannot  but  sin  outwards, .. if  occasion 
be  given. 

B.  attrib.  (as  adj.}.  For  outward  goods. 

1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Raitw.  638  We  pass  on.. to  the 
'  Outwards '  department  of  the  great  goods  shed.  This 
'Outwards 'platform.,  runs  the  length  of  the  shed. 

Out-waste  :  see  OUT-  15. 

Outwateh(au-t|Wg:tf),rf.l  rare.  [Our- 7.]  The 
act  of  reconnoitering  or  watching  the  enemy. 

1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  ix.  iii,  He  occasionally  sallied  forth 
upon  a  kind  of  outwatch  or  reconnoitring  expedition. 

Outwatcll(aut|W9'tf),w.  [OnT- 1 8, 17.]  trans. 
To  outdo  in  watching,  watch  longer  than  ;  to  watch 
(an  object)  till  it  disappears;  to  watch  through 
and  beyond  (a  period  of  time). 

1626  [see  OUTWALK],  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  85  Or  let  my 
Lamp  at  midnight  hour,  Be  seen  in  som  high  lonely  Towr, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear.  1728  YOUNG  Love 
Fame  vii.  175  His  eye  . .  inur'd  to  wake,  And  outwatch 
every  star,  for  Brunswick's  sake.  1833  HERSCHEL  Astron. 
ii.  44  To  outwatch  a  long  winter's  night.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Poet  Break f.-t.  iv.  17  The  old  man  of  West  Cambridge,  who 
outwatched  the  rest  so  long  after  they  had  gone  to  sleep  in 
their  own  churchyards, 

Hence  Outwa'tcli  rf.2,  the  act  of  outwatching. 

1865  SWINBURNE  Poems,  St.  Dorothy  58  Nor  with  outwatch 
of  many  travellings  Come  to  be  eased  of  the  least  pain  he 
hath. 

Out- water,  -wave:  see  GOT-  12,  14. 

t  Outwaxing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [OrjT-  9 ; 
after  L.  ex-cremtntum,  ex-crescentia,  f.  ex-crescere 
to  grow  or  wax  out;  cf.  Ger.  auswuchs  ,T>M.  uitwas.] 
a.  Excrement,  b.  An  excrescence,  outgrowth. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terapeutyke  2  E  lij,  That  all 
the  body  muste  be  emptyed  and  purged  of  all  his  out- 
waxynges.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  11.  31  Laser  ..  healeth  .. 
outwaxynges  or  to  growinges  in  the  fleshe. 

tOu-tway,  st.  Obs.    [Our- 6.] 

1.  A  way  or  passage  leading  out,  an  outlet. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  x.  9  Like  as  theeves  beset  y 
outwayes  of  villages.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  iv.  xxvii, 
In  divers  streets  and  out  wayes  multipli'd.  1644  [see  OUT-  6]. 

2.  A  by-way  lying  off  the  main  route. 

1566  ADLINGTON  Apuleius  gin  greate  feare,  1  rode  through 
many  outwaies  and  deserte  places.  1597  BEARD  Theatre 
God's  Judgem.  (1612)  492  He  betooke  him  to  flight,  and  hid 
himselfe  in  an  outway  amongst  thornes  and  bushes. 

fOu-t-way,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [OUT-  12.]  ^OUT- 
OF-THE-WAY.  Out-way  going,  going  out  of  the 
way,  deviation. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  viii.  (Skeat)  1. 15  As  the  sorowe 
and  anguisshe  was  greet  in  tyme  of  thyne  out-waye  goinge. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  166  We.. still  with  sad  hearts 
sail'd  by  out-way  shores. 

Out- wealth,  -weapon,  etc. :  see  OUT-. 

Outwear  (Qut,we-«i),  v.    [Oni-  15,  15  b,  18.] 

1.  trans.  To  wear  out,  wear  away ;  to  wear  down 
to  nothing,  or  to  an  end  ;  to  consume  by  wearing. 

31541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  17  Though.. Change  hath 
outworn  the  favour  that  I  had.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  11.  33 
Wicked  Time  that .  .doth . .  workes  of  noblest  wits  to  nought 
outweare.  1663  J.WEBB  Stone-Heng (1725)82  The  Characters 


whence  the  Medicean  stamp's  outworn. 

b.  To  exhaust  in  strength  or  endurance :  chiefly 
in  pa.  pple.  outworn  =  worn  out,  exhausted. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \.  690  He  being  outwome 
with  travell  and  labour,  died  in  peace.  1654  G.  GODDARD  m 
Introd.  to  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  20  As  if  he  had  served 
so  long  that  he  had  been  outworn.  1828  WORDSW.  Wishing- 
gate  viii,  Some,  by  ceaseless  pains  outworn,  Here  crave  an 
easier  lot.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  JEneid  in.  78  The  crews  out- 
worn by  the  sea. 

f  c.  intr.  To  become  worn  out  or  exhausted. 
1614  C.  BROOKE  Ghost  Rich.  Ill  Poems  (1872)  86  Life 
(sencible  of  pleasure)  now  fceles  paine,  Earth  must  to  earth  i 
as  Nature's  course  ontweares. 


OUTWEARY. 

2.  trans.  To  wear  out,  spend,  pass  (time). 

1590  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  HI.  xii.  29  All  that  day  she  outwore  m 
wandering  And  ;•,  a/ing  on  that  Chambers  ornament.  1603 
DEKKKK  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  15  You  and  your  son, ..Shall 
live  to  outwear  lime  in  happiness.  17*5  POI-K  Odyss.  v.  601 
Here  by  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  out-wear.  1821  KEATS 
Isalvtta  iii,  And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear  To 
hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 

b.  To  do  away  with  or  get  over  (something)  by 
process  of  time  ;  to  outlive,  outgrow. 

1599  Nobody  ff  Someb.  in  Simpson  Sch,  Shaks.  (1878)  I. 
^47  It  joyes  me  that  you  have  outworne  your  pride.     1642 
FULLKK  Holy  t{  Prof.  St.  \\.  xxii.  144  The  merits  of  Posterity 
have  outworn  the  disgraces  of  their  Ancestours.    1698  FRYER 
Ace.  H.  India  $  P.  349  As  soon  as  he  hath  outworn  his 
Dose,  he  with  most  greedy  haste  returns  to  his  Vomit  before 
he  comes  to  himself.      1830  TENNYSON  Sonnet  Poems  122 
Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  of  woe  With  one  brief 
winter.     1900  \\'e$ttn.  Gaz.  i  Aug.  2/1  He.. may  outwear 
those  unattractive  qualities  of  character. 

f3.  To  hollow  out  or  excavate  (marks)  by  wear- 
ing away  a  surface.  Obs. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xx.  cxxii,  Her  palfraies  feete  signes  in 
the  grasse  outware. 

4.  To  wear  longer  than,  to  outlast  in  wear. 

1570  SPENSER  Sheph.  Col.  Dec.,  Epil.  2  Loe  I  haue  made 
a  Calender  for  euery  yeare,  That  steele  in  strength,  and  time 
in  durance,  shall  outweare,  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  i. 
180  Stone  and  iron  would  scarce  out-wear  them.  1893  KATH. 
L.  BATES  Eng .  Relig.  Drama  88  Like  teaspoons  that  have 
outworn  their  set. 

Outweary  (autiwi»'ri),  v.  Chiefly/^/.  [OuT- 
156.]  trans.  To  weary  out;  to  tire  or  fatigue 
utterly,  to  exhaust  in  endurance. 

1609  HOLLAND  Antm.  Marcell.  75  Outwearied  at  last  with 
so  miuh  painefull  toile.  1683  A.  D.  Art  Converse  Q  Others 
do  out-weary  your  patience,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in 
Lot  (1805)  145  Unbelievers  may  soon  be  outwearied,  and 
give  it  over  for  altogether.  1861  M.  ARNOLD  South.  Nt.  in 
Victoria  Regia  181  Some  youthful  Troubadour, ..  Who  here 
outwearied  sank  and  sang  A  dying  strain. 

Hence  OutweaTied  ppl.  a. 

1853  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  II.  iii.  §  i.  27  The  decay  of  the 
city  of  Venice  is.. like  that  of  an  outwearied  and  aged 
human  frame.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  4-  Psyche  Jan.  xix, 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  a  lame  outwearied  ass. 

Outwea-ve,  v.  [Otnv  isb,  15.]  trans,  a.  To 
weave  to  an  end  or  completion,  b.  To  weave 
from  within  outwards. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  36/1  May 
never  hours  the  web  of  day  out-weave ;  May  never  night 
rise  from  her  sable  cave.  1890  J.  PvLsroRDLaya/ty  iff  Christ 
I.  iz  All  the  trees  of  the  wood  throb  with  new  life,  and  out- 
weave  their  lovely  attire. 

Out- weed:  see  OUT-  15. 

Ontweep  (aut,wf-p),  v.    [OUT-  16,  18.] 

L  trans.  To  weep  out,  to  expel  or  emit  by  weep- 
ing, poetic. 

1597  LVLY  Worn,  in  Moone  iv.  i,  Sighing  my  breath,  out- 
weeping  my  heart  bloud.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OP  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  25/1  These  eyes,.  .Their  trait'rous  black  before 
Thee  here  out-weep.  1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  x,  With  no 
stain  She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 

2.  To  outdo  or  surpass  in  weeping. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  133  To  set  Christ  Jesus 
before  him,  to  out-sigh  him,  out-weep  him.  163*  MASSINGER 

6  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  \\.  ii,  You  nave  outwept  a  woman, 
noble  Charalois.     1767  W.  L.  LEWIS  Statins'  Thebaid  vi. 
44  The  childless  Mother  raves,  And  far  out-weeps  her  Lord. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1866  Lo  mine  eyes  That  outweep 
heaven  at  rainiest. 

Outweigh  (aut,w£i-),  v.    [OUT-  18,  i8b.] 

1.  trans.    To  exceed  in  weight;  Jig.  to  be  too 
heavy  or  onerous  for. 

1597  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  ft^t  i.  iii.  45  Then  must  we  rate  the 
cost  of  the  Erection,  Which  if  we  finde  out-weighes  Ability, 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  a-new  the  Modell  In  fewer 
offices?  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  382  The  taile  of 
an  African  weather  outweigheth  the  body  of  a  good  Calfe, . . 
according  unto  Leo  Africanus.  17*8  PEMBF.RTON  Newton's 
I'hilos.  76  The  weight .  .will  outweigh  it,  and  draw  the  beam 
of  the  lever  down.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  171  Weigh 
them,  and  then  say  which  outweighs  the  other. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value,  importance,  or  influence. 
1631  HEVWOOO  -2nd  Pt.  Iron  Age  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  361 

Hnte  will  out-way  my  loue.  ft  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Acts 
xxiii.  ii  The  presence  of  God  with  his  suffering  servants 
outweighs  all  their  discouragements.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece 
I.  viii.  297  This  variation.. cannot  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
the  concurrent  testimony.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  \ 
Neighb.  xxxiii.  582  With  you,  position  outweighs  honesty. 

Outwell  (aut,we*l),  v.     [OuT-  15,  14.] 

fl.  trans.  To  pour  forth.   Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  i.  21  His  fattie  waves  doe  fertile 
slime  outwell.  1591  —  Virg.  Gnat  502  When  . .  Simois  and 
Xanthus  blood  outwelde. 

2.  intr.  To  well  out,  to  gush  or  flow  forth. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  ix.  Ixxxvi,  Midst  his  wrath,  his  manly 
teares  outwell.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  \\.  320  From 
virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  outwell.  1830  TENNYSON 
Claribel  18  The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth. 

Hence  Outwe'lling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1811  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Quakers  Meeting^  Sitting  . .  in 
deepest  peace,  which  some  out-welling  tears  would  rather 
confirm  than  disturb.  1878  DOWDEN  Stud.  Lit.  158  A  fresh, 
quick  out  welling  of  thought.  i88a  Pop.Sci.  Monthly  XX. 
358  Fissures  formed  during  the  outwelling  of  igneous  ma- 
terials from  below. 

Out- wend  to  Outwhore :  see  Oi  T-. 

Ontwick  (au*t|Wi:k),  j£.  Sc.  Curling,     [f.  OUT- 

7  +  WICK  v.  Q}}     A  shot  that  cannons  off  the  out- 
side of  another  stone  so  as  to  impel  it  nearer  the 
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tee ;   practised  when  a  well-guarded   adversary's 
stone  is  in,  and  an  '  inwick  '  cannot  be  taken. 

1805  MclNDOE/'«»«56(E.D.  D.)  Mony  a  nice  out-weik's 
been  ta'en. 

Outwi  ck,  v.  Sc.  Curling,  [f.  OUT-  14  + 
WICK  v.]  intr.  To  take  or  make  an  outwick; 
to  strike  the  outside  of  another  stone  so  as  to  send 
it  within  either  circle. 

1831  Rlackw.  Mag.  XXX.  970  Out-wicking,  is  to  strike 
the  outer  angle  of  a  stone,  so  as  thereby  to  put  it  into  the 
spot.  Though  a  much  more  difficult  operation,  it  can  some* 
times  be  practised  with  effect  when  in-wicking  cannot. 

fig.  c  1806  A.  BENVIB  RaidofPictonello  ii.  in  R.  Caledon. 
Curling  Club  Ann.  (1897-8)  p.  clxviii,  Alas,  his  wits  Arc 
wandered,  and  his  tongue  makes  sport  of  words  Outwicking 
from  the  sense,  the  mind  elsewhere. 

Out- wile,  v. :  see  OUT-  18. 
t  Out-wiii,  v.    Obs.    [OUT-  14,  15.    (Two 
words  in  ME.)]  1.  intr.  To  get  out. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4462  A  qwene.  .Jrat  haldes  bam 
in,  Thurgh  strengthe,  J»at  bai  may  noght  out  wyn. 

2.  trans.  To  get  (something)  out. 

£1400  Alexius  (Laud  463)  450  pat  writ  he  drow  &  )erne 
ley,  He  ne  myght  it  out  winne.  c  1400  Mclaync  1582  Be 
that  tyme  he  myghte  note  wele  a  worde  owt  wyn. 

3.  To  get  out  of.  rare. 

1596  SPENSER  /-'.  Q.  iv.  i.  20  It  is  a  darksome  delve  farre 
under  ground,  With  thornes  and  barren  brakes  environd 
round,  That  none  the  same  may  easily  out-win. 

t  Out-Wind  (ciirtiwi*nd),  sb.  Obs.  [OUT-  x.] 
A  wind  from  the  offing ;  a  wind  blowing  inshore. 

1676  C  JEAFFRESON  Lett,  in  Yng .  Sqr.  ijM  C.  (1878)  I.  173 
[Near  Funchal  there  is]  a  rock,  a  small  distance  from  the  land, 
between  which  and  the  shoar,  the  Porteguise  ships  ride  in 
out-windes.  a  1703  H.  WJNSTANLEY  in  Smiles  Engineers 
(1861)  II.  17  The  sea  would  be  so  raging  about  these  rocks, 
caused  by  outwinds  and  the  running  of  the  ground  seas 
coming  from  the  main  ocean.  175^  T.  GARDNER  Hist.  Ace. 
Dutvwich  214  Choaked  by  most  boisterous  Outwinds. 

tOutwind(-warnd),w.l  Obs.  [001-14,15,24.] 

1.  intr.  To  wind  off  or  become  unwound.     In 


a  156*  G.  CAVENDISH  Metr.  Visions,  Wtston  Poems  1825 
II.  30  Which  caused  my  welthe  full  soon  to  outwynd. 

2.  trans.  To  unwind  ;  to  disentangle,  extricate. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  9  They  have  him  enclosed  so 
behind,  As  by  no  meanes  he  can  himselfe  outwind.  1647  H. 
MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  n.  Ixxi,  When  shalt  thou  once  outwind 
Thy  self  from  this  sad  yoke  ? 

Outwind  (aut|wi*nd),  v.2  [f.  Our-  26  +  WIND 
j£.]  tram.  To  put  out  of  wind  or  breath. 

1708  OCKLEY  Saracens  (1848)  121  Your  enemies  are  two  to 
one  ;  and  there  is  no  breaking  them  but  by  out-winding 
them.  1711  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  167  A  Moose 
soon  outwinds  a  Deer.  ciB*$  CHOYCE  Log  Jack  7V*r(i8oi) 
94  Several  more  men.. soon  came  up  with  two  more  of  our 
number,  who  were  out-winded. 

t  Ou't-wi'ng,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [OuT-  3.]  A  wing 
(of  an  army) ;  —  L.  a/a. 

1536  BKLLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  268  At  last  the  out- 
wingis  of  Romanis,  be  multitude  of  pepil,  ouirset  thair 
ennunes  fornens  thaim.  1596  LODGE  Marg:  Autir.  8 
Embattailed  in  due  order,  the  pikemen  in  a  Macedonian 
phalanx,  the  horsemen  in  their  outwings. 

Outwing  (autiwrrj),  v.    [Our-  ai.] 

1.  trans.  To  exceed  in  swiftness  of  wing,  to  sur- 
pass in  flight;  to  fly  beyond. 

1717  GARTH  Ovid's  Metant.  xiv.  Picus  <$•  Canens  42  His 
courser  springs  O'er  hills  and  lawns,  and  ev'n  a  wish  put- 
wings.  1747  Gentl,  Mag.  538  Fame  flies  before.  Out-wings 
the  wind  !  1898  Advance  (Chicago)  6  Jan.  23/1  Mr.  Morse's 
robins  must  have  despaired  of  their  effort  to  out-wing  the 
limit  of  snow. 

2.  Mil.  Of  an  army :  To  extend  with  its  wings 
beyond  (the  enemy's)  ;  to  outflank. 

1648  CROMWELL  Let.  20  Aug.  in  Carlyle,  Colonel  Dean's 
and  Colonel  Pride's  [regiments]  outwinging  the  Enemy, 
could  not  come  to  so  much  share  of  the  action.  1755  Mem. 
Capt.  P.  Drake  II.  ii.  28  Both  the  Enemy's  Lines  out  wing'd 
ours  considerably.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  xii.  180 
His  right  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  left,  outwinged 
it,  and  attacked  it  in  front  and  flank. 

Out-wi'nterer.  [Oux-  8 ;  from  winter  «//.] 
A  beast  that  winters  out. 

1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.Ess. (1803)  IV.  351  Out-winterer s> 
as  they  are  called,  or  cattle  kept  out  all  winter. 

Out- wish,  v.  \  see  OUT-  18. 

t  Ou-twi:tf  sb.  Obs.  [Our-  3.]  The  faculty 
of  observation  or  perception  ;  an  external  sense. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xm.  389  A  Iyer  in  soule  j  With 
Inwit  and  with  outwitt  ymagenen  and  studye,  As  best  for 
his  body  be.  c  13/60  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  291  Sum  good 
iugement  is  of  mennes  out-wittis,  as  |>ei  iugen  whiche  mete 
is  good  &  whiche  mete  is  yuel,  and  sum  men  iugement  is  of 
mennes  witt  wi|>inne,  as  men  iugen  how  J»ei  schal  do,  by  la  we 
of  consience. 

Outwit  (ciutiwH),  v.    [OUT-  ai.] 

1.  trans.  To  excel  in  wit ;  to  surpass  in  wisdom 
or  knowledge,  arch. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  11.  xxxi.  253  What  arts  did  Church. 
men  in  former  times  use,  when  they  did  so  much  out-wit  and 
out-weallh  us.  1694  HOWE  Princ.  Oracles  God  xvii,\  thing 
whereon  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  hath  infinitely  outwitted 
us,  and  gone  beyond  us.  1847  EMERSON  Poetns  (1857)  138 
Thou.  .Shalt  outsee  seers,  and  outwit  sages. 

2.  To  overreach  or  get  the  better  of  by  superior 
craft  or  ingenuity ;  to  prove  too  clever  for. 

1651  KIRKMAN  Clrrio  ft  Lozia  114  Her  Uncle  was  out- 
witted. 1705  HlCKMKiNtiir  I-  rrifst^r.  ill.  Wks.  1716  III. 
164  Rebekkah  that  club'd  with  her  beloved  Son  Jacob.. to 
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cheat  or,  rather  (as  the  Quakers  word  it)  to  Outwit  hi*  own 
Father  and  Brother.  1846  THENCII  Mirat.  v.  (1869)  17! 
There  reveals  itself  here  the  very  essence  and  truest  character 
of  evil,  which  evermore  outwits  and  defeats  itself.  1157 
BUCKLE  Civitis.  I.  iv.  197  Kvery  commercial  treaty  was  an 
attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another. 

Hence  Ontwi  tted  ///.  a. ;  Ontwl'ttlng  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a.  \  also  Ontwl-ttal  (nontc-wd.'),  the  fact 
of  outwitting ;  Ontwi  tt.r,  one  who  outwits. 

1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest^r,  ii.  viii.  78  Their  Cheating,.. 
Outwitting,  and  Over-reaching,  in  Shops  and  Exchange. 
1775  LANGHORNB  Country  Justice  n.  ao  The  worship'd 
Calves  of  their  outwitting  Knaves.  i86a  MAURICE  Mor.  Q 
Met.  Philos.  IV.  iv.  I  a.  96  If  he  can  outwit  the  great  out- 
witter.  1865  TYUOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  i.  1 1  The  outwitted 
beast.  1875  Conteinp.  Rev.  XXV.  750  The  tricks  of  Sir 
Robert. .and  their  outwittal  by  Matilda.  1891  AtktHfitm 
9  May  599/3  This  perpetual  outwitting  of  examiners. 

Otttwith  (au-tiwib),  prep,  and  adv.  Chiefly 
north. ;  now  only  St.  Forms :  o.  3  (Orm.)  utenn 
wipj>,  utwiJ>J> ;  3  utewlfi,  4  utewit,  -wid,  utwit, 
-wyth ;  oute-,  out-wip,  4-5  ut with,  4- outwith 
(6  owt-,  oute-).  P.  Sc.  4  ututh,  4-5  owtouth, 
outhouth,  otoutb,  otow,  4-6  utouth.  [f.  Our 
adv.  +  WITH  prep. :  cf.  INWJTH,  and  WITHOCT 
(in  which  the  same  elements  are  transposed).] 

A.  prep.  1.  Without;  outside  of.  a.  Of  position. 

c  laoo  ORHIN  13116  >ho  wat  bait  utwibb  Crisstenndom 
Niss  nohht  tatt  Crist  ma))  cwemenn.  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
20921  (Cott.)  Vt-wit  [Celt,  vtewid,  Edin.  outwib,  Fair/. 
wip-out,  Tritt.  wi)ioute]  be  toun  apon  be  est  side.  Ibid.  588 
(Cott.)  Vtewit  \Fairf.  Oute-wib]  paradis  [was  adam]  wroght. 
a  1400  Burgh  Laws  vii.  (Sc.  Slat.  I.)  Ututh  be  burgh. 
c  14*0  Falttid.  OH  Huso.  I.  317  Enlarge  it  half  a  foote  Out- 
with the  wough.  1536  BELLKNDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  87 
Takin  utouth  thair  munitions.  1591  BRUCE  Eleven  Semi. 
D  va,  lesus  Christ ..  out-with  whome  there  Li  nattier  com- 
fort nor  consolatioun.  1640  Bk.  War  Conttti,  Covenanters 
133  The  awners  quhairof  are  outwith  the  kingdome.  1875 
froc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  X.  286  It  is  only  probable  that 
outwith  this  row  there  had  been  an  outer  course  of  piles. 
1885  Law  Rep.  10  App.  Cas.  457  Any  Court  or  tribunal 
outwith  Scotland. 

b.  Of  motion  :  Out  of,  out  from. 

>375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vm.  90  He,  but  swerd,  his  vayis  raid 
Weillotow  [MS.  E.  otowth)  thame.  Ibid.  448  Richt  as  thai 
wald  to  lainik  fair,  Otow  [MS.  E.  owlouth]  quhar  the  en- 
buschement  var.  f«375  Sc.  Leg:  Saints  1.  (Aa/mwrt  1104 
pe  tyrand  gert  hir  furth  be  had  outhouth  be  jeittis  of  be  cite. 
1553-4  K'f-  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  155  Thai  sail  nocht  evaid 
nor  eschaip  owtwith  this  burcht  of  Edinburch. 

t  2.  Of  time  :  Beyond.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  10346  (Cott.)  Bath  ham  bar  tua  wimmen 
geld  pat  vte-wit  (other  texts  out  of]  birth  o  barn  was  teld. 
1479  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  36/2  Gif  ony  personis  . .  before  or 
eftir,  vtwith  be  said  iiij  yeris  [etc.). 

B.  aJv.  1.  Of  position :  Without ;  on  the  out- 
side ;  outwardly. 

cixo  OHMIN  4778  All  biss  wass  utenn  wibb  unnhal  purrh 
swibe  unnride  unnhxle.  c  iajo  Hali  Meid.  39  Hit  ne 
fareS  nawt  swa  as  [ha]  wened  bat  iseo3  utewid.  13 : .  E .  E. 
A  Hit.  f.  A.  968  Vt-wyth  to  se  bat  clene  cloystor,  pou  may, 
hot  in-wyth  not  a  fote.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12201  This 
Vlixes,  bat  vtwith  aunterit  hym  neuer.  c  1510  M.  NISBET 
N.  T.  in  Scots  Mark  iii.  32  Thi  modere  &  thi  brethire  out- 
with seekis  thee.  1581-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  147  That 
thair  interpryse  should  nather  be  devulgat  in  the  toune  nor 
outewith. 

2.  Of  direction  :  Out. 

1375  BARBOUR  Brace  it.  299  Till  thaim  wtouth  send  thai 
sone,  And  bad  thaim  berbery  thaim  that  nycht.  17*8  Ross 
Helenort  it.  78  Colin  her  father,  who  had  outwith  gane. 
1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  CM  xii.  (1873)  233  The  two 
being.. only  'freens  fae  the  teeth  ootwuth  '. 


Out- woe,  Out- woman :  see  OUT-  11,  it. 
».  A  wood  lyi 
The  outer  border 


Ou-twoo:d.     [OUT-  i,  3.]    a^  A  wood  lying 
outside  a  park  or  demesne,     b. 


of  a  wood  or  forest. 

1449  Lett.  Marg.  Anjou  tf  Sf.  Bechingtm  (Camden)  98, 
x  oks  of  tymbre,  to  be  taken  in  yo>  outwods  of  Kenelworth. 
1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  359/1  The  Graunte  of  Kepyngof 
the  Parke  called  the  Moole  Pare,  with  the  Oute  Wodes  of 
Crambourne,  within  the  Forest  of  Wyndesore.  15*3  FITZ- 
HERB.  Surv.  4  The  thirde  maner  of  commen  pasture  is  in  y" 
lordes  out  wodes  that  lye  commen  to  his  tenauntes,  as  com- 
men mores  or  hethes,  the  whiche  were  neuer  errable  landes. 
1883  STEVENSON  Black  Arrmi  (1888)  52  The  two  lads  .. 
hurried  through  the  remainder  of  the  outwood. 

Out- word,  v. :  see  ODT-  21. 

Outwork  (ou-t,w»jk),  sb.     [Oor-  i,  3.] 

1.  Any  part  of  the  fortifications  of  a  place  lying 
outside  the  parapet ;  any  detached  or  advanced 
work  forming  part  of  the  defence  of  a  place ;  an 
outer  defence  or  outfort. 

1639  MASSINCER  Unnat.  Combat  v.  ii,  Our  outworks  are 
surpriied,  the  sentinel  slain.  164*  CHAS.  I  Message  to  Balk 
Houses  ii  July,  Out-works  to  defend  the  Town.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  n.  vi.  190  This  fort  ..  had  neither  ditch  nor 
outwork.  I7««  ENTICK  London  IV.  327  The  tower  is  light, 
supported  by  outworks  at  the  angles.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xvi.  III.  679  Cork  was  vigorously  attacked.  Outwork 
after  outwork  was  rapidly  earned. 
b.  transf.  andy^f. 

c  1615  BACON  Advice  to  Sir  G.  Villien  v.  J  7  Wks.  1873  VI. 
44  The  care  of  our  out-work,  the  Navy  Royal  and  shipping 
of  the  kingdom,  which  are  the  walls  thereof.  i6aa  DOKNE 
Lett.  (1651)  134  All  our  moralities  are  but  our  outworks, 
our  Christianity  Is  our  citadel  187*  LIDDON  Elem.  Relig. 
ii.  65  Belief  in  creation  is  a  necessary  outwork  of  any  true 
theism  whatever. 

t  2.  An  extra  dish  served  as  a  relish ;  a  kors- 
tfteuvrf.  Obs. 


OUTWOBK. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  I.  in.  69  A  pretty 
Basket  well  fiH'd  with  the  choice  eating  Fruits  of  the  Season, 
..which  in  the  Courts  of  Kings  and  Princes,  is  called  the 
Hors-d'oeuvret  or  the  Out-work.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.Dict. 
s.v.  Anchovy^  You  may.. serve  it  up  to  Table  for  an  Out- 
work, with  Orange  and  fry'd  Parsley. 

3.  Work  upon  the  outside  or  exterior  of  anything. 
1691  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2655/4  A  Golden  Sword  drawn  with 

some  Outworks  upon  the  Head  and  Shell.  1716-17  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  223  For  the  workemen 
in  fitting  up  the  six  chambers  their  out  work,  in  his  new 
Addition  to  his  Refronting  the  Coll.  wth  freestone. 

4.  (out-work.)  Work  done  outside,  i.e.  out  of 
doors,  out  of  the  house,  out  of  the  shop  or  factory, 
etc. ;  in  Cricket  =  OUT-FIELDING. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  Contents  10  Commencement 
of  the  Outwork  of  the  ensuing  Season.  1813  R.  KERR^^W. 
Surv.  Berw.  xv.  420  What  is  called  out-work,  as  helping 
to  fill  muck  carts,  spreading  the  muck,  setting  and  hoeing 
potatoes  [etc.].  1899  Westtn.  Gaz.  3  June  7/1  He  cordially 

joined  in  I 's  pa;an  over  the  out-work  of  the  'Varsity. 

*  The  fielding  of  the  Oxonians  has  been  grand.' 

Outwork  (aut,wziuk),z>.    [OuT- 15, 150, 21, 18.] 

1.  trans,  f  a.  To  bring  out  as  a  result  of  work, 
to  produce  (obs.) ;  b.  To  work  out  to  a  conclusion ; 
to  complete,  (poetic.) 

(1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  4144  Ydolatrie.  .ofte  ut  wrojte  hem 
sor^es  dref.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q,  n.  vii.  65  For  now  three 
dayes  of  men  were  full  outwrought,  Since  he  this  hardy 
enterprize  began.  1901  T.  HARDY  Mute  Opinion  14,  I  saw, 
in  weo  unbroken,  Its  history  outwrought. 

f2.  To  excel  in  work  or  workmanship.   Obs. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  253,  I  do  not 
thinke  but  all  the  Smiths  in  London,  Norwich,  or  Yorke. . 
would  enuy  him,  if  they  could  not  outworke  him.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  n.  ii.  206  She  did  lye  In  her  Pauillion.. 
O're-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see  The  fancie  out-work 
Nature.  1783  HAN.  MORE  Belshazzarn.  Dramas  175  Thou 
hast  out-wrought  the  pattern  he  bequeath'd  thee,  And  quite 
outgone  example. 

3.  To  surpass  or  outdo  in  working;  to  work 
more  strenuously  or  faster  than. 

i6n  B.  JONSON  Catiline  in.  iii,  But,  in  your  violent  acts, 
The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  tempests, . .  Be  all  out- 
wrought  by  your  transcendant  furies.  1647  TRAPP  Conim. 
Rev.  xii.  12  He  makes  all  haste  he  can  to  outwork  the  children 
of  light  1880  A.  H.  HUTH  Buckle  II.  171  Captain  Cook 
found  that  his  sailors  could  outwork  the  islanders. 

Oirt-wo:rker.  [Our-  2.]  One  who  works 
outside,  i.  e.  out  of  doors,  out  of  the  house,  out 
of  the  shop  or  factory  for  which  he  works. 

1813  R.  KERR  Agric.  Surv.  Berw.  xv.  420  Their  occu- 
piers [werej  bound  to  shear  at  the  ordinary  wages,  and  to 
supply  certain  outworkers  when  wanted.  1856  KANE  A  ret. 
Expl.  II.  ix.  95  Then  the  few  tired  outworkers  were  regaled 
by  the  groans  and  tossings  of  the  sick.  1894  Daily  News 
24  Mar.  3/4  The  lists  of  out  workers  which  are  now  required 
to  be  kept  by  the  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  wearing 
apparel,  cabinet  and  furniture  making  [etc,]. 

Ou'two:rking",  vbl.  sb.  [OUT-  9.]  The  action 
or  process  of  working  out;  practical  operation. 

1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Gen.  v.  i,  2  The  generations, 
evolutions,  or  outworkings  of  the  skies  and  the  land.  1880 
T.  C.  MURRAY  Origin  Ps.  ix.  286  The  outworking  of  this 
applied  force  in  the  physical  phenomena  of  life. 

Ou'tiwo:rld, ,  out-world, j£.  [OUT-  3.]  The 
external  or  outside  world ;  the  world  external  to 
a  person's  mind,  sphere  of  action,  etc. ;  an  out- 
lying or  outer  world. 

1647  H.  MORE  Resolution  60  And  long  acquaintance  with 
the  light  Of  this  Outworld.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  i.  755 
Forth  glided — not  alone  Each  painted  warrior,  every  girl  of 
stone, —  ..But  the  entire  out-world.  1899  BARING-GOULD 
Vicar  Morwenstow  vii.  193,  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  what 
is  going  on  in  the  out-world. 

Ou*t-world,  a,   [Our-  12.]    Out-of-the-world. 

1884  MAY  CROMMELIN  Brown-Eyes  iiu  28  Sometimes., 
came  a  foreigner  or  two  from  far  lands, . .  attracted,  by  hear- 
ing at  Amsterdam  of  this  strange  out-world  spot. 

fOutwo-rldishjtf.  Obs.  rare.  [Ct.  outlandish.] 
Fairfax's  word  for  Kxtramundane. 

1674  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  58  If  outworldish  boak  be 
yielded  at  all,  it  must  needs  be  yielded  infinite  to  boot. 

Outworn,  out  -  worn  (aut,w^-jn,  attrib. 
au-t|W(5in),///.a.  [OUT-  ii,  from  wear  out. ,] 

1.  Worn  out,  as  clothes ;  wasted,  consumed,  or 
obliterated  by  wear  or  by  the  action  of  time ;  hence 

fig.  of  beliefs,  customs,  institutions,  etc.,  that  have 
ceased  to  be  useful ;  obsolete,  out  of  date. 

iS?5  JEWEL  Def.  Afol.  (1611)  362  To  seek  to  procure  vs 
enuie  only  with  stale  and  outworne  Lies.  1614  SANDERSON 
Serm.  I.  226  In  old  marbles  and  coins  and  out-worn  in- 
scriptions. 1806  WORDSW.  Sonn., (  The  world  is  too  much ' 
10  I'd  rather  be  A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn.  1829 
SHELLEY  Hellas  1063  The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 
Her  winter  weeds  outworn.  1897  CKEIGHTON  Hist.  Papacy 
VI.  vi.  i.  15  The  out-worn  ideals  of  feudalism. 

2.  Of  living  beings,  their  faculties,  etc.:  Exhausted 
as  to  physical  vigour  or  vitality ;  spent. 

1597  HOWSON  Serm.  24  Dec.  31  A  spent  and  outworne  life. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  580  Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid, ..  In- 
glorious,  unemployed,  with  age  outworn,  1817  BYRON 
Lament  Tasso\m,  The  Powers  of  Evil  can.  .prevail  Against 
the  outworn  creature  they  assail.  1884  J.  PARKER  Apost. 
Life  III.  273  We  pray  for  the.  .sated  and  outworn  man. 

Out- worth,  v. :  see  OUT-  21. 

Outwrangle  (autjrse-rjg'l),  v.  [OuT-  18.] 
trans.  To  outdo  or  surpass  in  wrangling,  quarrel- 
some disputing,  or  altercation. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  15  Thinkst  thou..as  none 
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can  putwrangle  thee?  1618  ROWLANDS  Sacr.  Mem.  5  You 
Coniurers  . .  That  boast  you  can  the  fiends  of  hell  out- 
wrangle,  a  1659  OSBOHN  Observ.  Turks  (1673)  292  If  Law 
did  not  out-wrangle  Nature. 

Out- wrench,  v. :  see  OUT-  15. 

tOutwre'St,  v.  Obs.  [Our- 15.]  trans.  To 
draw  out  or  extract  as  with  a  forcible  twist;  to 
extort ;  to  extract  by  superior  force. 

1590  SPENSER  F,  O.  n.  iv.  23  My  engreeved  mind  could 
find  no  rest,  Till  that  the  truth  thereof  I  did  out  wrest. 
a  1631  DONNE  Bait  Poems  (1650)  38  Let  coarse  bold  hands, 
from  slimy  nest  The  bedded  fish  in  banks  out-wrest. 

Outwre-stle,  v.    [ODT-  14,  18  b.] 

•f"  1.  intr.  To  escape  by  wrestling,  to  struggle  free. 

156*  PHAER^H«rfix.  Cciij,  Loke  how  the  tempest  storm, 
whan  winds  outwrastHng  blowes  at  south. 

2.  trans.  To  overcome  in  wrestling ;  to  grapple 
or  strive  successfully  with ;  to  wrestle  better  than. 

'559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Aaij,  Where  other  vnlyke  in 
workyng  or  skyll,  Outwrestle  the  world,  and  wyeld  it  at 
wyll.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  90,  If  they  [bees] 
out-wrastle  all  these  difficulties,  yet  they  will  scarce  swarm 
that  year.  i8$4  R.  OWEN  in  Circ.Sci.  (^1865)  II.  62/1  It 
can  outwrestle  the  athlete. 

Outwrrng,  v.  [Our-  16.]  trans.  To  force 
out  (liquid)  by  or  as  by  wringing. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W,  2527  Phillis^  Youre  teres  falsly 
out  wronge.  156*  PHAER  jfLneid  ix.  C  c  iij,  Whan  god  from 
skies.  .His  watry  showres  outwrings. 

So  Out-wnrny  ///.  #.,  outstretched  and  wrung. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  IsobeCs  Child  x,  I  am  not  used  ..  to 
prayer  With  shaken  lips  and  hands  out-wrung. 

Outwrite  (aut,rai-t),  v.    [Oux-  18,  17,  15  b.] 

1.  trans.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  writing  ;  to  write 
better  than. 

1643  T.  COLEMAN  Serin,  in  Kerr  Covenants  41  Cav.  (1895) 
180  You  outwrite  your  copy.  1671  SHAUWELL  Humorist 
Epil.  30  He  would  with  ease  all  Poets  else  out-write.  1711 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  96  F4  My  half-Education  and  Love  of 
idle  Books,  made  me  outwrite  all  that  made  Love  to  her  by 
way  of  Epistle.  1888  [see  OUTREAD  2]. 

2.  To  get  over  or  beyond  by  writing. 

1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  iv.  viii,  These  wild  opinions  of  his, 
..He  will  outwrite  them.  185*  Miss  MiTFORomL'Estrange 
Friendships  Miss  M.  (1882)  II.  x.  168  It  was  a  miserable 
feeling.  At  last  I  out-wrote  it. 

3.  reft.  To  write  oneself  out,  exhaust  one's  powers 
of  writing,     rare. 

1883  Manch,  Exam.  22  Nov.  5/5  The  music,  .has  all  Offen- 
bach^ charm  of  tone  and  melody. 


OVAL. 

Corpus  Gl.  ibid.  1306  Osle.  c  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
260/26  Merula^  osle.  c  13*5  Gloss  It-',  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright 
Vac.  164  En  braunche  sect  la  merle  t  an  hosel-brit.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I,  187  pe  wesels  [L.  merit  fa,  CAXT. 
ousels]  be  blak  among  vs ;  bere  [Arcadia]  bey  beeb  white. 
Ibid.  237  In  towne,  as  it  longes,  pe  osul  twytereb  mery 
songes.  c  1450  Bk.  Hawkyng  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  296  Owsilless, 
and  bresches,  and  other  smale  briddes.  1533  ELYOT  Cast. 
Helthe(\$\\)  20  b,  Blacke  byrdes  or  ousyls,  amonge  wylde 
fowle  hath  the  chiefe  prayse.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i. 


He  has  clearly  not  out- 
[OuT-  9.]     The  action 


written  himself  yet. 

Ou-twri'ting,  vbl.sb. 
of  writing  out  or  at  length. 

1871  HAWTHORNE  Sept.  Felton  (1879)  184  This  was  the 
full  expression  and  out  writing  of  that  crabbed  little  mystery. 

Outwrought,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  OUTWORK  v. 

fOutwry*,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  f-  OUT-  24  + 
WRY  v.1  to  cover:  cf.  BEWRY.]  trans.  To  discover. 

13..  K.  ARs.  6483  Now  hab  he  in  Egipte  y-sey^e,  Al  bat 
any  mon  can  outwryje  \_Bodley  MS,  bywreye]. 

Out- yard:  see  OUT-  i. 
Outye'll,  v.  rare.     [Oui-  14,  18.] 
f  1.  tntr.  To  yell  out,  utter  a  yell.  Obs. 
I573TWYNE  y£"jwr;#x.  Ddivb,  Try  ton ..  blew  with  whelkid 

shell  Whose  wrinckly  wreathed  flue,  did  fearful  shril  in  seas 
outyell. 

2.  trans.  To  outdo  in  yelling ;  to  yell  louder  than. 

iSas  HOGG  Queen  Hynde  395  Dire  echoes  that  outyell  The 
grovelling,  bellowing  sounds  of  hell.  1866  BLACKMORE 
Cradock  N.  xxxviii,  Every  engine  outyelling  its  rival. 

tOutye't,  ».  Obs.  [f.  OUT-  15  +  YET  (yket, 
jet}  v.]  trans.  To  pour  out,  diffuse,  shed.  Hence 
fOutye-tting  vbl.sb. 

1340  HAMPOLE/V.  Consc.  7110  In  helle,..out-yhetted  salle 
be,  Ma  teres  ban  dropes  er  in  pe  se.  c  1340  —  Prose  Tr.  i 
Oyle  owt-^ettide  es  thi  name,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii. 
(George)  805  Thru  J>e  outjetyng  of  nyre  blude. 

Out-zany,  Out-Zola:  see  OUT-  22,  23  b. 

Ouu-,  obs.  spelling  of0uv-t0v-f(nv-t  as  in  Ouuen, 
Ouuerage,  Ouurage,  Ouuerture,  obs.  ff.  OVEN, 
OVERAGE,  OVERTURE. 

Ouver,  Ouvert,  Ouverture,  obs.  ff.  OVER, 
OVERT,  OVERTURE. 

Ouwe,  Ouwer,  obs.  forms  of  OWE,  YOUR. 

Ouwhar,  ouwher(e,  var.  OWHERE  Obs. 

Ouyr,  Ouyrley,  obs.  forms  of  OVER,  OVERLAY. 

Ouze,  obs.  form  of  OOZE. 

Ouzel,  OUSel  yr/.'l.  Forms :  a.  x  osle,  4 
osul,  (hosel),  4-5  osel,  (5  owsille,  osill,  -ulle, 
-ylle),  6  osell,  -yll,  os^il,  oozel,  owsell,  -yl,  ousil, 
-syl,  -zell,  6-7  o  use  11,  6-8  owsel,  7  ou-,  owsle, 
7-8  ouzle,  6-  ousel,  8-  ouzel,  (9  dial,  uzzle, 
ussel).  /3.  4  (?)wesel,  6-7  woosell.  [OE.  6sle 
wk.  fern.  :-*JMWJ/«  =  OHG.  amsala  (MHG.,  Ger. 
amsel} ;  ulterior  etymology  unknown.  The  form 
ivesel  in  Trevisa  is  prob.  an  error  for  woseL] 

1.  A  name  of  certain  birds  of  the  genus  7urdus. 
a.  An  old  name  of  the  blackbird  or  merle  (T. 
merula).  This  is  app.  the  original  application  of 
the  name  (although  sense  b  may  have  been  in- 
cluded) ;  it  is  now  mainly  a  literary  archaism,  but 
appears  to  be  in  local  use  in  the  qualified  form 
black-  or  garden-ouzel.  Also  attrib.  in  ouzel-cock. 

<T7oo  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  665  Merula,  oslae.    a  7*5 


May  xxvii,  The  ouzle  sweetly  shrill.  1842  TENNVSON  Gar- 
dener's Dan.  93  The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm.  1843 
JAMES  Forest  Days  x,  It  is  difficult  there  to  know  a  carrion 
crow  from  an  ousel.  1875  Lane.  Gloss. ,  Black-ousel^  the 
blackbird. 

b.  Applied  to  the  allied  species  T.  torquatus, 
usually  distinguished  as  Ring-ouzel ;  also  known 
locally  as  crag-,  moor-,  mountain-,  rock-,  tor-ouzel. 

The  earlier  quots.  under  a  may  have  included  this  ;  in  the 
following  it  is  distinguished  from  the  merle  or  otherwise 
identified. 

'1450  HOLLAND  Hcnulat  713  The  Maviss  and  the  Merle 
syngis,  Osillis  and  Stirlingis.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The 
maueis  maid  myrtht,  for  to  mok  the  merle.. the  lyntquhit 
sang  cuntirpoint  quhen  the  osjil  jelpit.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
x.  xxiv.  284  Ousles,  Throstles,  Blackbirds,  and  Stares,., 
depart  aside  from  us,  but  goe  not  farre.  a  1705  RtaSynops. 
Meth.  Amum  (1713)  65,  Merula  torquata,  The  Ring-Ouzel 
or  Amzel.  1768  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xx.  57  The  ousel  is 
larger  than  a  blackbird,  and  feeds  on  haws.  1885  SWAINSON 
Prov.  Names  Birds  8  Ring  ouzel.. so  called  from  the  white 
gorget  on  the  bird's  breast. 

t  c.  trans/.  Applied  to  a  person  (prob.  of  dark 
hair  or  complexion).  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  9  Shal.  And  how  doth.. 
your  fairest  Daughter,  and  mine,  my  God-Daughter  Ellen? 
Sil.  Alas,  a  blacke  Ouzell.  1628  FORD  Lovers  Mel.  n.  i, 
R  he. . .  What  new  ouzle 's  this  ?  Tkam. . .  This  stranger,  an 
Athenian,  named  ParthenophilL 

2.  Applied  with  distinctive  adjuncts  to  other 
birds,  popularly  associated  with  the  prec.  a. 
Brook  Ouzel,  the  Water  Rail  {Rallus  aquaticus). 

1611  COTGR.,  Mere  des  cailles,  a  Rayle ;  or,  a  brooke- 
Owsell.  1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornith.$i±  The  Water-Rail 
called  by  some  the  Bilcock  or  Brook-OwzeL  1885  SWAINSON 
Prov.  Nantes  Birds  176 

b.  Eoae-coloured  Ouzel,   the  Rose-coloured 
Pastor  or  Starling,  Pastor  (Turdus  Linn.)  roseus. 

1766  PENNANT  Zoot.  (1768)  II.  489  The  rose  colored  ouzeL 
183*  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  i.  4  It  was 
mentioned  that  a  male  bird  of  the  rose-coloured  ouzel  (Pastor 
roseus)  had  been  shot  at  West  Ord. 

c.  Water  Oueel,  the  DIPPER  (Cine his  aquati- 
tits)  ;  also  the  American  Dipper  (C.  mexicamts). 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxv.  (1748)  366  The  water-woosell 
next  all  over  black  as  jet.  1793  G.  WHITE  Selborne  n.  vii. 
(1875)  156  The  water -ousel  is  said  to  haunt  the  mouth  of  the 
Lewes  river.  1849  KINGSLEY  N.  Devon  Misc.  II.  243  The 
startled  water-ousel,  with  his  white  breast,  flitted  a  few  yards. 
1874  ALLEN  in  Coues  Birds  N.  W.  12  The  American  Ouzel 
iCinclns  mexicanus}  is  doubtless  a  frequent  inhabitant  of 
nearly  all  the  mountain -streams  of  Colorado. 

Ova,  plural  of  OVUM. 

Oval  (i^'val),  a.1  and  sb.1  Also  6  ovalle,  6-7 
-all,  7  -ale.  [prob.  ad.  mod.L.  oval-is,  -e,  f. 
ovum  egg.  (The  ancient  L.  word  was  0vat~us.} 
Hatz.-Darm.  cite  F.  oval  adj.  from  Rabelais  1 546.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  form  of  an  egg ;  egg- 
shaped  ;  approximately  egg-shaped,  ellipsoidal. 

1577  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  \.  (1659)  398  She  standeth  as  in  a 
hollow  shell,  or  Oval  figure  concave.  1599  T.  M{OUFET] 
Silkivormes  18  [They]  spinne  silke  . .  Leauing  their  oual 
bottoms  there  behind.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  <$•  A''. 
Test.  264  It  was  from  the  oval  or  round  figure  of  the  world 
that  they  represented  it  by  an  egg.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  531  Suspending.. sometimes 
the  oval  date,  and  sometimes  the  rounded  cocoa-nut.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  292  Of  the  cultivated  varieties  [of  the  Citron] 
some  are  oval,  others  round. . .  The  Lemon . .  fruit  oval  or  ovate. 

2.  Having  the  outline  of  an  egg  as  projected  on 
a  surface ;  having  more  or  less  the  form  or  outline 
of  an  elongated  circle  or  ellipse;  elliptical. 

Oval  window^  \.\\tfenestra  ovalis  of  the  ear :  see  WINDOW. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alck.  11.  ii,  Mine  oval  room  Fill 'd  with  such 
pictures  as  Tiberius  took  From  Elephantis.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Tra-v.  95  The  Caspian  Sea  is.. in  forme  Ouall. 
1716  LADY  M.  W.  &IONTAGU  Let.  to  Otess  Mar  14  Sept.,  At 
proper  distances  were  placed  three  oval  pictures.  i8oa 
PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  i.  §  i  Does  one  man  in  a  million  know 
how  oval  frames  are  turned  ?  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex. 
Pkys.  Sc.  ii.  (1849)  6  The  planets  describe  ellipses  or  oval 
paths  around  the  sun. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  egg.  rare, 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  vii.  121  Their  ovall 
conceptions,  or  egges  within  their  bodies.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
Alhen.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  5  Generation  by  and  in  Oval 
Conceptions.  1884  Morning  Herald  (Reading,  Pennsylv.) 
14  Apr.,  Never  before  probably  was  there  so  much  done  in 
the  way  of  oval  confectionery. 

4.  In  specific  names  of  tools,  etc.  : 

Oval  chuck  =  elliptic  chuck:  see  quot.  1842;  oval 
compass,  a  compass  for  describing  ovals ;  oval  file,  a  file 
whose  cross-section  is  elliptical  or  oval ;  used  sometimes  as 
a  gulleting  file  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.) ;  oval  lathe,  a  lathe 
for  turning  ovals. 

1779  Specif.  Taylor's  Patent  No.  1232.  2  The  turning  of 
potts  is  performed  by  an  oval  lathe  made  for  that  purpose. 
1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Oi'al  Chuck,  an  appendage  to  a 
lathe,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  work,  attached  to  it  and  cut 
by  the  tool  in  the  usual  manner  becomes  of  an  oval  form. 


OVAL. 

5.  Comb,  (in  senses  I  ami  2).  a.  parasynthetic, 
as  oval-arched  (having  an  oval  arch^,  oval-berried^ 
-bodied^  -bored,  -facedi  -figured,  -headed ^  -leaved, 
-shaped,  etc. ;  b.  with  another  adj.,  expressing  an 
intermediate  or  blended  form,  as  oval -lanceolate, 
-(nun-ate,  etc.  Also  oval-wise  adv.  and  adj. 

1884  HARRIS  in  Littetfs  Living  Age  (U.  S.)  CLXI.  91  A 
BMgnuGttt  vovnl-arched  gateway.  175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist. 
Atiint.  181  The  greenish,  *  oval -bodied  Cochlea.  1858 
(iKKi.N'KR  Gunnery  115  The  gun  has  since  been  made  two 
inches  larger  in  the  bore,  and  even  *oval-bored.  1698  KEILL 
Exam.  Th.  Eartk  (1734)  51  The  Theorist's  *Oval-figured 
earth  not  being  sufficient  for  such  an  effect.  1753  SIR  J. 
HILL  Hist.  Anim.  113  The  great  *oval-headea  Testudo. 
1751  —  Hist.  Wants  292  The  *oval-Ieaved  Rhamnus.  1835-6 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  765/1  The  first  of  the ..  masses  is  ^oval- 
shaped.  1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  160  The  spermo- 
Sines  are  oval  or  *oval-truncate.  1689  Lend,  Gaz.  No.  2483/4 
ne  John  Allen,  .  .*Oval-Visaged,  ..  run  away  from  his 
Master.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit,  xxxiii.  (1614)  65/1 
For  forme  long  and  *ovall-wise  doubling  in  length  twice  her 
brcdth.  i6»s  LISLE  Du  Bartas  73  A  young  wood's  whizzing 
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1835-*  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  89/2  Coagulated  ovalbumen, 
when  long  boiled  in  water,  becomes  bulky  and  falls  into 
pieces.  1857  MII.I.KK  Klim.  Cltrm.  III.  652  The  reactions 
of  albumen  from  the  white  of  the  hen's  egg  (ovalbumen), 
therefore,  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  afforded  by 


OVATE. 


boughs  that.. oual -wise  bewal'd  the  flowre  embossed  field. 
B.  s/i. 

1.  A  plane  figure  resembling  the  longitudinal 
section  of  an  egg  ;  a  closed  curve  having  the  chief 
axis  considerably  longer  than  the  one  at  right  angles 
to   it,  and   the   curvature  greatest  at  each   end ; 
strictly,  with  one  end  more  pointed  than  the  other, 
as  in  most  eggs,  though  popularly  applied  also  to 
a  regular  ellipse;  in  mod.  Geom.  applied  to  any 
closed  curve  (other  than  a  circle  or  ellipse),  esp. 
one  without  a  node  or  cusp. 

Carpenter's^  oval,  a  figure  formed  of  two  pairs  of  unequal 
circular  arcs  joined  alternately  where  their  tangents  coincide, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  closed  curve,  approaching  an 
ellipse.  Cartesian  oval,  or  oval  of  Descartes :  see  quots. 
1842,  1877  ;  for  Cassinian,  conjugate  oval,  see  these  words. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  A  iv  b,  A  Perfect  Square,  Triangle, 
Circle,  Ouale..and  such  other  Geometricall  figures.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  31  The  principall  part  thereof  riseth  in  an 
ouall  surrounded  with  pillars  admirable  for  their  proportion. 
1671  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  201  Possibly 
they  might  not  at  London  know  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
making  a  carpenter's  oval  to  any  ratio  of  diameters.  1795 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Oval  denotes  also  certain  roundish 
figures,  of  various,  .shapes,  among  curve  lines  of  the  higher 
kinds.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  s.v.,  The  Ovals  of 
Descartes  are  a  species  of  geometrical  curves. . .  They  may  be 
defined  as  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  on  a  given 
base,  one  of  whose  sides  has  a  given  ratio  to  the  sum  or 
difference  of  a  given  line  and  the  other  side,  c  1865  LD. 
BROUGHAM  in  Circ.  Sci.  I.  Introd.  Disc.  12  The  planets  move 
in  ovals,  from  gravity.  1877  B.  WILLIAMSON  Int.  Calc.  (ed.  2) 
viii.  §  166  The  Oval  of  Descartes,  .consists  of  two  ovals,  one 
lying  inside  the  other,  fli'd.,  The  arc  of  a  Cartesian  Oval. 
b.  An  egg-shaped  or  ellipsoidal  body. 

1898  P.  MANSON  Trot.  Diseases  i.  25  The  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  flagellated  body  from  crescent  through  oval  and 
sphere  can  with  patience  be  easily  followed. 

2.  Applied  to  various  things  having  an  oval  or 
(usually)  elliptical  outline ;  e.  g.  an  oval  picture 
frame,  an  oval  window  ;  the  CARTOUCHE  in  which 
royal  names  are  phonetically  represented  in  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ;  an  enclosure  or  piece  of  ground, 
water,  etc.,  of  elliptical  shape. 

Kcnnington  Oval,  in  athletics  '  the  Oval ',  an  open  space 
at  Kennington  in  South  London  (opened  in  1846),  where 
cricket-matches,  etc.,  are  played. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  viii.  226  About  his  breast 
hung  her  Picture,  set  in  a  rich  Ovall.  1677-8  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  23  A  new  ouall  to  give  light  to 
the  starecase.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  93  The  Oval  is 
fitted  stiff  upon  the  Staff,  that  it  may  be  set  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  Tooth.  1735  Monitor  No.  9  I.  71  It  is  a  fine 
pol  meal  picture  in  miniature  : . .  in  an  oval  of  an  inch  square. 
1857  CHAMBERS  Inform,  for  People  686/1  The  Surrey  Club 
at  the  Kennington  Oval,  .keep  cricket  going  throughout  the 
season.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  vit  183  The  royal 
oval  in  which  the  name  of  Cleopatra  (Klaupatra)  is  spelt 
with  us  vowel  sounds  in  full. 

t  b.  Arch.  An  ornament  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
often  carved  upon  an  echinus  or  ovolo :  see  OVUM  ; 
also  the  OVOLO  itself.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.  Echinus,  This  Ornament 
is  now  made  use  of  in  Cornices  of  the  lonick,  Corinthian, 
and  Composit  Orders,  being  Carved  with  Anchors,  Darts, 
and  Ovals  or  Eggs.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Oval,  In  Architecture  Oval 
or  Ovolo  is  the  same  as  Echinus. 

to.  One  of  the  seven  balls  (ova)  used  in  the 
ancient  Roman  circus  to  indicate  the  number  of   j 
rounds  run  in  a  race.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLI.  xxvii.  1114  The  Ovales  to  marke 
and  skore  up  the  number  of  courses. 

t  O'val,  a.2  and  so.'*  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  aval-is 
belonging  to  an  ovation.] 

A.  adj.  (See  quot.  1656.) 

M30  LYDG.  Bxhas  iv.  i.  (1494)  n  v,  The  crowne  also  which  , 
called  was  Ouall  Toke  first  name  of  ioye  and  gladnesse.  j 
1656  HLOUNT  G/.,  Oval,  belonging  to  the  triumph  called  Ova-  j 
"A0"',  "'r*  SlR  T-  BROW*E  Gar,/.  Cyrus  ii,  The  Triumphal,  ! 
Oval,  and  Civicall  Crowns  of  Laurel,  Oake,  and  Myrtle. 

B.  to.  An  oval  crown  (L.  corona  ova/is),  i.e. 
that  conferred  in  an  ovation  :  see  OVATOR. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Part.  I'ertues  Koyall  768  Yet  hundred 
Laurels  never  widow-curst,  And  hundred  Ovals,  which  no 
*l<in  hath  burst ;  Prove  I  haue  often  Conquer'd  without  Thee,  i 

OvalbTunen,  -in  (J"v*lbi»-men,  -in).    Chem. 
[f.  I.,  oz'i  albumen  (Pliny),  white  of  egg.]     The 
albumen  or  white  of  egg  ;  egg  albumen. 
VOL.  VII. 


Approaching  an  oval  form :  approximately  oval. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ovali-,  comb,  form  of  mod.L.  Svali-s  oval,  as  in 
ovali-globose  adj. 

'775  J  •  J ENKINSON  Brit.  Ft.  Gloss.,  Ovali-globose,  a  globose 
leaf  partly  oval. 

Ova-liform,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  ffvali-s  OVAL  a.i  + 
-FORM.]  =  OVAL  a.l  i. 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  264  Ovali/orm,  whose 
longitudinal  section  is  oval,  and  transverse  circular. 

O'valish,  a.  rare-1.   [-18HU   Somewhat  oval. 

1690  Land.  Gaz,  No.  2578/4  A  Rose  Diamond  of  an  Ovall- 
ish  shape. 

Ovally  (o"-vali),  adv.  [-L-Y2.]  In  an  oval 
manner  or  form. 

1664 POWER  E.rp.  Philos.  I.  5  The  Common  Fly.,  her  eyes 
are  most  remarkable,  being  exceeding  large,  ovally  protu- 
berant. 1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  336  Delicate  papilla;  which 
become  spherically  or  ovally  dilated  at  their  free  ends. 

Ovalness  (Ju-valnes).  [-NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  oval. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Ovalness,  the  being  in  the  Form  of  an 
Egg.  1881  LEDGER  Sun  118  Of  different  degrees  of  oval- 
ness.  1891  Leisure  Hour  Oct.  851/1  The  '  eccentricity '  or 
ovalness  of  Mars's  orbit. 

O-valoid,  a.  [-OID.]  Resembling  an  oval ;  im- 
perfectly oval. 

1890  in  Ctnt.  Diet. 

t  O'vant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  mans,  ovant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  ovare  to  have  an  ovation.]  Celebrating 
an  ovation ;  triumphing  in  or  as  in  an  ovation ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  ovation. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  HI.  ii.  (1622)  65  That  for., 
exploits  done  the  sommer  past,  bee  should  enter  the  citie, 
ouant,  or  with  a  small  triumph.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  iv. 
xliii.  166  A  Generall  was  said  to  enter  Ovant  into  the  citie, 
when  ordinarily  without  his  armic  following  him,  he  went 
on  foot,  or  rode  on  horsebacke  only,  and  the  people  in  their 
Acclamations  for  joy,  redoubled  Ohe,  or  Oho.  1631  W. 
SALTONSTALL  Pic/.  Loguent.  Exijb,  (In  a  horse-race]  the 
forerunner  is  receiv'd  ovant,  with  great  acclamations  of  joy. 
1652  BENI.OWES  Theoph.  vi.  v.  82  These  ovant  souls,  Knights 
of  Saint  Vincent  are  For  high  atchievements  gain'd.  1658 
BURTON  Itin.  Anton.  161  Whatsoever  stuff  or  provisions 
Suetonius  Pautlinus , .  might  design  for  a  triumphal,  or  an 
ovant  shew  at  Rome. 

Ova-rial,  a.  rare.  [f.  OVABI-UM  +  -AL.]  = 
OVARIAN. 

1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  324  note,  An  ovarial 
dropsy.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  297  De- 
velopment of  ovarial  tubes  in  Insecta. 

II  Ovaria'lgia.  Path.  Also  ovaralgia.  [f.  OVA- 
RIUM +  -algia,  f.  Gr.  oA-yospain.]  Ovarian  neuralgia. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1878  tr.  von  Ziemsseris  Cycl. 
Med.  XIV.  502  This  phenomenon  (which  has  been  desig- 
nated ovaralgia..)  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
hysterical. 

Hence  Ovaria-lgric  a.,  pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  ovarialgia  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1892). 

Ovarian  (oveVrian),  a.  [f.  OVARI-UM  +  -AN  ; 
in  mod.F.  ovarien.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  ovary  or  ovaries,  a.  Anat.  and  Zool. 

Ovarian  vesicle,  (a)  a  Graafian  follicle  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1892) ; 

(6)   =  GONOPHORE  2. 

1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  350  The  Ovarian 
veins  communicate  with  the  uterine  sinuses.  1879  THOMAS 
Dis.  Women  623  Ancient  literature  is  singularly  barren  upon 
the  subject  of  ovarian  diseases.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv. 
Anim.  iv.  185  In  some  ..  the  embryos  are  developed  in  the 
ovarian  sacs,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  body. 
b.  Bot. 

1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  122  In  true  compound  pistils 
the  union  does  not  always  extend  to  the  summit  of  the 
ovarian  region. 

Ovarie-otomy.  Surg.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  ixroftr) 
excision.]  Excision  of  an  ovary ;  oophorectomy. 

1889  Lancet  27  Apr.  854/2  Professor  d'Antona  gave  a  list 
of  thirty -two  successful  ovariectomies. 

Ovarip-  (ave»-rw),  combining  form  of  OVABI- 
UM,  combined  with  adjs.  to  express  the  participa- 
tion of  the  ovary  with  some  other  part,  as  ovario- 
abdominal,  -lumbar,  -tubal ;  also  with  sbs.  in  sense 
'  ovarian ',  as  ovario-insanity. 

1878  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tn>nonrs  18  Delicate  muscular  fibres 
. .  which  he  calls  the  ovario-lumbar  ligament.  1874  BUCKNILL 
&  TUKE  Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3)  346  Utero-  or  ovario-insanity. 

Ova'riole.  [ad.  L.  type  "vvdriol-um,  dim.  of 
mod.L.  ovarium  :  see  below.]  A  small  ovary ; 
one  of  the  tubular  glands  of  the  compound  ovary  of 
some  insects. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  417  The  finely  taper- 
ing anterior  ends  of  the  ovarioles  of  each  side  are  continued 
forwards  by  delicate  cellular  prolongations. 

Ovariotomy  (ove^ri^-tomi).  Surg.  [f.  OVARI- 
UM +  Gr.  -roiua  cutting,  f.  -TO/I-OS  cutting,  cut. 
In  mod.F.  mariotomie  (1878  in  Diet.  Acaii.').] 
The  operation  of  cutting  into  an  ovary  to  remove 
nn  ovarian  tumour ;  also,  oophorectomy. 

1854  J.  MILLER  Pract.  Surg.  xxvii.  (ed.  2)  342  As  yet,  they 
[cert.iin  methods  of  cure]  have  mostly  proved  even  more 
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«o  condemned  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  daily  performed  with 
but  comparatively  little  risk  to  the  patient. 

So  Ova  riotome,  an  instrument  for  cutting  out 
an  ovarian  tnmour  ,  Ovarioto-mici,  the  theory  or 
practice  of  ovariotomy  ;  Ovarlo  -tomlit,  one  who 
practises  ovariotomy. 

i»7«  PKASLEK  Ovar.  Tumours  34  The  incision  made  by 
the  ovariotomist.  1881  Krit.  Med.  Jriil.  28  Jan.  184  At  tut 
lUterism  was  applied  to  ovariotomies. 

Ova'rions,  a.  rare.  [f.  Ov-tm  :  see  -ABIOUS.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  eggs. 

1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  875  Here  the  plain  harmless 
native  .  .  to  the  rocks  Dire-clinging,  gathers  his  ovarioui 
food.  1830  Blatkw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  114  The  ovarious  ttate 
of  their  [birds']  future  offspring. 

O'varism.  Biol.  [a.  F.  ovarisme.]  -  OVUM. 
So  Ovarist  -  OviST. 

1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lix.,  Ovarist.  1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lix., 
Ovaristn. 

II  Ovaritis  ("•"varai-tts).  Path.  [f.  OVARI-UM  + 
-ins.]  Inflammation  of  the  ovary. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Ltx.  1860  TANNER  Pregnancy  ii. 
58  Sub-acute  ovaritis.  1889  DUNCAN  Led.  Dis.  Worn,  xxvii. 
(ed.  4)  217  Ovaritis  is  a  disease  eminently  liable  to  relapses. 

II  Ovariiim  (ove»Ti«m).  PI.  -ia.  [mod.L.  (16- 
i7th  c.)  f.  svum  egg  :  see  -ABIUH.  L.  had  foarius 
egg-keeper  ;  Du  Cange  cites  ovaria  fern.,  the  ovary 
of  a  bird,  from  I3th  c.] 

1.  Anal,  and  Zool.    =  OVABT  I. 


veying  the  ovum  from  the  ovarium  to  the  uterus. 

2.    Bot.  •=  OVABY  3. 

(1750  LINN*:US  Philos.  Botan.  1  146.)  ijta  J.  LEK  Introd. 
Bot.  Gloss.,  Ovarium,  the  Germen.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bat.  Introd.  30  An  ovarium  either  consists  of  one  or  several 
connected  pericarpial  leaves,  arranged  around  a  common 
axis,  or  of  several  combined  into  a  single  body.  i8oj 
DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  iv.  131  In  all  Orchids  the  labellum 
.  .assumes  its  usual  position  as  the  lower  lip,  by  the  twisting 
of  the  ovarium. 

Ovary  (o»'vari),  sb.  [ad.  mod.L,  evari-um: 
see  prec.  In  F.  ovaire  masc.  (1690  Fnretiere).] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.  The  female  organ  of  reproduc- 
tion in  animals,  in  which  ova  or  eggs  are  produced. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  in.  xxviii.  (ed.  3)  225  The 
ovary  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it,  is  in  the  second 
region  of  the  matrix.  1677  H.  SAMPSON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XII.  1001  The  right  Testicle  or  Ovary  was  but  small.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  42  The  organs  of  generation 
..consist  in  each  muscle  of  two  ovaries,  which  are  the 
female  part  of  its  furniture.  1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  I'ade 
M.  (1842)  559  The  Ovaries  are  two  oblong  flattened  and 
oval  bodies  of  a  whitish  colour,  situated  in  the  posterior 
layer  of  peritoneum  of  the  broad  ligaments.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  xiv.  226  The  female  bird  possesses  an  organ  termed 
the  ovary,  in  which  nucleated  cells,  the  primitive  ova,  which 
correspond  with  the  embryo  cells  of  the  plant,  are  developed. 

2.  Bot.   The  organ  in  which  the  ovules  of  an 
angiospermons  plant  are  produced,  being  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pistil  in  the  flower,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  carpels,  which  ultimately  becomes  the 
fruit  or  seed-vessel  ;  the  germen. 

When  separate  from  the  calyx,  it  U  termed  a  superior 
ovary;  when  adherent  to  the  calyx,  an  inferior  ovary  . 

1744  J.  WILSON  Syiiops.  Brit.  PI.,  Bot.  Diet.,  Ovary,'K  the 
rudiment  of  fruit.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  125  The 
Pistil,  .is  divided  into,  .the  swollen  base  with  three  blunted 
angles,  called  the  Germ  or  Ovary,  ..the  Style,,  .the  Stigma. 
1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  363.  187*  OLIVER  Elem. 
Bot.  l.  iii.  23  The  ovary  contains  a  minute  seed-bad,  the 
ovule. 

3.  fig. 

1849  SEARS  Regenerat.  L  v.  (1859)  42  There  is  a  sensuous 
nature  which  includes  the  ovaries  of  the  worst  of  vices. 

tO'vary,  a.  Obs.  [Erroneous  for  L.  ovalis, 
OVAL  a.2]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ovation. 

a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  u.  (1683)  91  Their  honorary 
Crowns  triumphal,  ovary,  civical,  obsidional,  had  little  of 
Flowers  in  them. 

Ovate  (p'vtt),  so.  [f.  an  assumed  Latin  plural 
Ovatls,  representing  Ovarttt,  vatfs,  soothsayers, 
prophets,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along  with  A/wf&u 

Druids',  and  BapSot  'Bards',  as  a  third  order  in 
the  Gaulish  hierarchy.  Cf.  ErjHAOEs.] 

A  term  used  as  the  English  equivalent  of  Welih 
ofydd,  now  applied  to  an  Eisteddfod  ic  graduate  of 
a  third  order,  beside  '  bard  '  and  '  druid  '  ;  the  name 
and  its  application  being  artificially  affiliated  to 
those  of  the  Gaulish  Oimrdt  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

Note.  Oiare«  was  Strabo's  Greek  transliteration  of  the 
Proto-celtic  'viteis  (Stokes),  jpl.  of  'mllis  (or  ''.oftii)  'sooth- 
sayer, prophet'  =  L.  vitit.  Oil.  faith,  mod.  Ir.  and  Gael. 
faidh.  Ofydd  occurs  in  Middle  Welsh  as  a  second  element 
in  some  compounds,  where  it  appears  to  have  the  sense  of 
'lord'  (app.  for  ddofydd,  mutated  form  of  dofydd).  It  is 
also  the  Welsh  form,  in  1410  c.  bards,  of  the  proper  name 
Ovid.  It  has  no  connexion,  etymological  or  historical,  wit 
ni'ian?*.  The  imaginary  connexion  appears  first  in  Herir) 
Rowlands  in  1723.  From  him  it  was  taken  up  by  Edward 
Williams  ilolo  Morgiinnwg)  and  W.  Owen  (Pughe)  who 
introduced  ot'O/ias  the  English  equivalent,  1702-4. 
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OVATE. 

or  Ojfyddian ;  and  BapSoi  Btirdd.  Ammianus  MarcelHnus 
(lib.  xv)  gives  the  same  reckoning. ,' inchoata  per  Bardos, 
Euvates,  &  Druidas ', i.e,  ..begun  and  set  by  Bards,Euvates, 
and  Druids.  —  Ibid.  Of  these,  says  Strabo,  the  Bardi  were 
Singers;  the  Ouvates,  Priests  and  Physiologers ;  and  the 
Druids  to  Physiology  added  Ethicks  and  Moral  Learning. 
Ibid.  251  Their  Ovates,  so  call'd  by  Strabo  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus, ..must  express  some  Name  they  had  at  that 
Time  on  one  of  iheir  Orders,  sounding  like  Ovydd  or  Ojjfydd. 
1792  W.  OWEN  (PuoHE)  Eleg.  Llywarc  Hen,  Introd.  xln, 
Aardi/,  OvyJd,  a  Deruydd^  Bard,  Ovate,  and  Druid.  1704 
E.  Wll  LIAMS  Poems  II.  230  There  are  three  orders  of  the 
Primitive  Bards.  —  The  Ruling  Bar,/,  or  Primitive  Bard 
positive ..  i  the  Ovate  (or  Euvatc ..)  whose  avocation  it  is  to 
act  on  the  principles  of  inventive  genius :  and  the  Druid 
[etc.].  1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  1 1  The  Priesthood,  .was 
divided  into  three  orders.  The  Druids,  the  Bards,  and  the 
Ovates.  . .  The  Ovate  or  Ovydd,  professing  astronomy, 
medicine,  &c.,  wore  green,  the  symbol  of  learning.  1877 
RHYS  Lect.  Welsh  PhiM.  vi.  314  O/ydd..\s  defined  to  be 
an  Eisteddfodic  graduate  who  is  neither  bard  nor  druid, 
and  translated  into  ovate. 

Ovate  C»»'vA),  a.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  L. 
dvat-us  egg-shaped,  f.  ov-um  egg :  see  -ATE  *  2.] 

1.  Egg-shaped,    a.  In  reference  to  a  solid  body. 
1775  J-  JENKINSON  Brit.  PI.  113  The  fruit  is  a  hard,  ovate, 

fleshy  berry.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  114  Root  .. 
growing  with  an  ovate  juicy  bulb  on  the  top  of  a  dry  wall, 
1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  8  Ovate  Echini  . .  may  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  Upp_er  Chalk.  1874 
COOKE  Fungi  62  Pear-shaped  or  ovate  asci. 
b.  In  reference  to  a  superficial  figure. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  \.  xiv.  (1765)  36  Ovate,  Egg-shaped. 
Note,  Ovate  is  used  to  express  an  elliptical  Figure,  when 
it  is  broader  at  one  End  than  the  other ;  and . .  Oval  for  the 
same  Figure,  when  the  Ends  are  alike.  1825  Gretnhousc 
Comp.  I.  65  Long  ovate  leaves.  1828  STARK  Elcm.  Nat. 
Hist.  I.  337  Legs  short,  covered  with  ovate  scales.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4  (ed.  6)  95  Ovate,  when  the  outline 
of  leaf-blades  is  like  a  section  of  a  hen's-egg  lengthwise. 

2.  In  combination  with  another  adj.,  indicating 
a  modification  of  the  form  denoted  by  the  latter, 
inclining  to  ovate :   as  ovate-acuminate,   -conical, 
-cordate,   -cuneate,    -deltoid,   -elliptic,   -lanceolate, 
-oblong,  -rotundale,  -serrated,  -triangular,  etc. 

1819  Pantolorifij  Ovate-lanceolate  leaf,  between  these  two 
forms,  but  inclining  to  the  latter.  Ibid.,  Ovate-subulate 
capsule,  between  ovate  and  awl-shaped,  but  most  tending  to 
the  latter.  Ibid.,  Ovate-oblong.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  v. 
(1858)  67  Lower  leaflets  ovate-cuneate.  1847  W.  E.  STEELE 
Field  Bot.  199  Fruit  ovate-acuminate,  as  long  as  the  lanceo- 
late scales.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  268  Leaves.. sessile, 
ovate-rotundate  or  oblong. 

Hence  O-vately  adv.,  in  an  ovate  way,  with  an 
ovate  form  ;  =  ovate-,  ovato-. 

1865  Reader  No.  145.  408/3  Ovately  dolichocephalic. 

O'vate,  v-1  rare.  [f.  OVATE  a. :  see  -ATE  3.] 
trans.  To  render  ovate. 

1878  Eraser's  Mag.  XVII.  128  A  sphere  flattened  by 
gravity  and  other  resistance,  and  ovated  by  the  forward 
movement. 

Ova'te,  z>.2  journalistic,  [repr.  L.  ova-re  to  exult, 
rejoice,  celebrate  an  ovation ;  but  prob.  immed. 
from  ovation :  cf  orate.}  trans.  To  give  a  popular 
ovation  to  ;  to  greet  with  public  applause. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  24  May,  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
Garibaldi  might  be  '  ovated '  here  [America).  1870  [see 
OVATOR].  1890  Sat.  Rev.  3  May  521/1  Mr.  Stanley  returned 
to  England,  and  was  '  ovated  '  at  Dover. 

t  Ova'ted,  a.   Obs.     [-ED  i.]   =  OVATE  a. 

1732  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  566  The  head  is  large, 
and  of  a  kind  of  ovated  figure,  large  and  broad  at  the  temples, 
and  smaller  to  the  mouth,  c  1755  GARDEN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LI.  930  The  leaves  are  ovated. 

t  Ova'tic,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.     [irreg.  f.  L.  Sv-um."\ 

1623  COCKERAM,  Ouatike  season,  the  time  when  Hens  lay. 

Ovation  (ov^i'fjn),  so.1  [ad.  L.  ovation-em, 
lit.  rejoicing,  n.  of  action  f.  ovare  to  exult,  rejoice.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  A  lesser  triumph  characterized  by 
less  imposing  ceremonies  than  the  triumph  proper, 
and  granted  to  a  commander  for  achievements  con- 
sidered insufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  distinction 
of  the  latter.  Also,  allusively. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  367  The  triumphe  wes 
denyit  to  him  j  yit  becaus  he  put  away  the  schame  and  dis- 
honoure  that  fell  afore  be  necligence  of  Sempronius,  he  gat 
the  loving  of  ovacioun.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarck  (1676)  265 
At  the  second  Triumph  called  the  Ovation,  he  onely  sacri- 
ficed a  Mutton,  which  the  Romans  call  in  their  tongue 
Oveitt,  and  therefore  it  was  called  Ovation.  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  i.  §  2  Rest  not  in  an  Ovation,  but  a 
Triumph  over  thy  Passions.  1770  LANGHORNE /YttrVwcA  (1879) 
I.  348/1  When  a  general,  without  fighting,  gained  his  point 
by  treaty  and  the  force  of  persuasion,  the  law  decreed  him 
this  honour,  called  ovation,  which  had . .  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  festival  than  of  war.  1841  BREWSTER  Mart.  Sc. 
Hl.iv.  (1856)112  His  was  the  unpretending  ovation  of  success, 
not  the  ostentatious  triumph  of  ambition.  1842  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Rome  (1846)  III.  xlvi.  322  He  entered  Rome  with  the 
ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as 
in  the  proper  triumph. 

f  2.  Exultation.   Obs. 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  122  When  his  fair  Murdresse  shall 
not  gain  one  groan,  And  He  expire  ev'n  in  Ovation.  1659 
HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xc.  Paraphr.  453  We  may  have  some 
matter  of  ovation  and  rejoycing.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm, 
Extentp.  117  It  operates  primarily,  .upon  the  Stomach., 
raising  up  the  Spirits  into  a  kind  of  Ovation.  1818  MILMAN 
Samor  306  And  bounds  in  wild  ovation  down  the  vale. 

3.  trans/.  An  enthusiastic  reception  by  an  assembly 
or  conconrse  of  people  with  spontaneous  acclama- 
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tions  and  expressions  of  popularity;  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  applause. 

1831  SOUTHEV  in  O.  Rev.  XLIV.  299  Gale  Jones  the 
veteran  seditiomst,  wnom  Sir  Francis  Burdett  so  unkindly 
disappointed  of  an  ovation  in  the  year  1812.  1847  Ilfastr. 
Lond.  News  10  July  27/1  The  ovations  to  the  artists.. were 
highly  complimentary.  1860  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  87 
He  [Pole]  still  clung  to  his  conviction  that.. he  had  but 
himself  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  to  be  received  with  an 
ovation.  1885  Durham  Univ.  Jrni.  27  June  132  Dr.  Stamer 
received  the  ovation  that  was  his  due. 

Hence  Ova'tion  v.  colloq.,  trans,  to  give  an 
enthusiastic  reception  to;  Ova-tional  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  (ancient  Roman)  ovation ;  Ova'- 
tionary  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an  ovation. 

1894  Punch  26  May  245/1  Druriolanus,  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings from  a  stall,  ..was  of  course  recognised,  and 
ovationed.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  xviii.  474  Before  their 
ovational  pomps.  1893  J.  H.  TURNER  Hist.  Brighouse  241 
Charles  ..  received  an  ovationary  welcome  as  king. 

t  Ova'tion,  sbt  Obs.  rare-*,   [f.  L.  ovum  egg.] 

ififcfi  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ovation^  the  season  when  hens  lay 
eggs,  or  a  laying  of  eggs. 

Ovato-  (0v#-ttf),  combining  advb.  form  of  L. 
dvat~us  OVATE,  used  in  same  sense  as  'ovately', 
'  ovate- ',  as  ovate-acuminate,  -conical,  -cordate^ 
-deltoid,  -ellipsoidal,  -globose,  -lanceolate,  -oblong, 
-orbicular,  -pyriform,  -quadrangular,  -rotundate, 
•triangtilar,  etc. 

175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anint.  284  The  body  of  the 
Ostracion  is  of  an  odd  figure,  .it  is  oval,  or  ovato-oblong ;  or, 
finally,  ovato-quadrangular,  or  approaching  to  conic.  1785 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  (1794)  400  The  leaves  are 
ovate-cordate  or  egg-shaped.  1838  BABINGTON  in  Proc, 
Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  6.  177  Leaves  ovate-triangular, 
unequally  sinuato-dentate.  1853  DANA  Crust,  i.  pS  Horns 
ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  entire.  i88a  Nature  XXV.  572 
Ovato-acuminate  implements,  scrapers,  flakes  and  nuclei. 

Ova'tor.  [agent-n.  in  L.  form  from  ware :  see 
OVATE  v.%]  t  &•  Rom.  Hist.  One  who  receives 
an  ovation  (0Ar.).  b.  colloq*  One  who  takes  part 
in  a  spontaneous  enthusiastic  welcome. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  in.  iv.  35  The  Triumpher  had 
a  Lawrel  crown,  the  Ovator  one  of  Fir,  being  different  in 
their  pomp.  1870  £ven.  Standard  22  Oct..  The  probable 
termination  of  the  scene  by  a  grand  pyrotechnic  display,  in 
which  ovators  and  ovated  would  alike  be  grilled  alive  on 
the  rails  of  the  flaming  station. 


Ovelty,  variant  form  of  OWELTT,  equality. 

tO'Vemest,  a.  superl.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  1-3 
ufemest,  3  uuemest,  -mast,  5  umast,  6  umest, 
owmest.  £.  3-4  ovemest,  4-5  ovemast,  omast, 
omest,  omyst.  [OE.  ufemest,  superl.  of  ufera, 
-re,  comp.  (also  j^/ira,  yf(e]mest\  OVEK<Z.  ;  f.  root 
uf-  in  adv.  ufan  above,  from  above,  ufe-weard  up- 
lying,  top-,  **  Goth,  uf  beneath ',  in  comb.  *  from 
beneath ',  *  up-*.  For  the  later  change  to  ove-t  cf. 
OVER  a.]  Highest,  upmost,  uppermost,  topmost. 

a.  c  1000  >EI.FRIC  Horn.  II.  76  On  midne  dajbiS  seosunne 
on  8am  ufemestum  ryne  stigende.  c  1*00  Trtn.  Coll.  Horn. 
219  pe  huuemeste  bou  of  pe  treuwe  springed  of  the  nebe- 
meste  rote..  .Alse  be  uuemeste  bou  is  sib  be  nebemeste  rote. 
«  1225  Ancr.R.-y&  Heo..do3  an  alre  vuemeste  [v,r.  uue- 
maste]  on  viterokes  al  to  torene.  c  1435  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
VIH.  xxxi.  48  Endlang  the  wode  war  wayis  twa;  The  Erie 
in  the  umast  lay  off  tha.  1535  LVNDESAV  Sat.  3900  Thay 
salbe . .  denudit,  Baith  of  cors  present,  cow,  and  umest  claith. 

£.  (-1290  St.  Michael  414  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  311  pe  Oue- 
meste  is  pe  rijtte  heouene.  13 . .  Minor  Poems  fr.  l^ernon 
MS.  xxxviii.  815  And  sebben  be  ouemaste  Bayle  Bi-tokneb 
hire  holy  sposayle.  f  1430  Art  Nombryng  3  Write  the 
nombre  wherto  the  addicioun  shalle  be  made  in  the  omest 
ordre  by  his  differences,  so  that  the  first  of  the  lower  ordre 
be  vndre  the  first  of  the  omyst  ordre,  and  so  of  others. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  458  Atour  a  bray  the  omast  [v.  r. 
vpmest]  pot  gert  fall,  Brak  on  the  ground. 

Oven  (»Vn),  sb.  Forms :  a.  1-2  ofn,  1-3  ofen, 
(hofen),  3-6  ouen,  3-  oven,  (4  ouin,  4-5  one, 
ouene,  houen,  5  ovuen,  oven(n)e,  ovon,  owen, 
5-6  ovyn(e,  owyn,  6  ouuen).  ft.  Sc.  4-6  oyne, 
(hoyne),  6  une,  8-9  oon.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
ofn,  ofen  =  OLG.  *ov(e}n  (MLG.,  MDu.,  Du. 
oven],  OHG.  ovan  (MLG.  oven,  Ger.  ofen),  ON. 
ofn,  ogn  (Sw.  ugn,  ONorw.  ognt  Da.  ovri),  Goth. 
auhn-s :— OTeut.  *okno- :— pre-Teut.  *uqno- ;  cf.  Gr. 
twos  oven,  furnace,  also  Skr.  ukhd-s  cooking-pot, 
orig.  perh.  '  something  hollowed  out'.  Heof(p]ne 
in  Lindisf.  G.  must  be  a  scribal  error;  Sc.  oyn,  oon 
(pronounced  011,  un),  is  like  aboon  from  aboven^\ 

1 1.  A  furnace.   Obs. 

a$oo  O,  E.  Martyrol.  3  May  70  J>a  het  he  sendan  hi  ealle 
pry  on  byrnendne  ofn.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  30 
Gers  uel  hex  londes  baet  todaes  is  &  tomorgen  in  heofone 
[Rttskw.  in  ofne]  bio  gesended.  Ibid.  xiii.  42  And  sendas 
hia  uel  5a  in  ofn  fyres.  c  isoo  Wees  fy  Virtues  (1888)  73  Al 
swo  is  be  pott  3e  is  idon  on  Se  barnende  ofne.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2926  Als  it  war  a  brinand  ouen  \v.r.  ouin].  13. . 
Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxix.  93  In  to  the  houene 
the  child  he  caste,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia} 
860  [Men]  put  hyr  in  ane  oyne  brinande.  c  1450  Mirottr 
Saluacioun  3055  The  aungels  sent  in  to  the  oven  to  confort 
the  childre,  1535  COVERDALK  Song  3  Childr.  22  The  kynges 
seruauntes.  .ceassed  not  to  make  the  ouen  hole  with  wylde 
fyre,  drye  strawe,  pitch  &  fagottes.  1642  J.  EATON  Honey -c. 
Free  Justif.  128  The  three  Children  of  Israel  cast  into  the 
hot  fierie  Oven,  tyn  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  52 
The  day  of  the  Lord  is  coming  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven. 

J!f.  and  trans/,  a  900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  xi.  [ix.]  (1890)  288 
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paette  eal  baet  se  ofn  bsere  singalan  costnunge  asude.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  26  [The  Dragon]  from  his  wide  de- 
vouring ouen  sent  A  flake  of  fire. 

2.  A  chamber  or  receptacle  of  "brick,  stonework, 
or  iron,  for  baking  bread  and  cooking  food,  by 
continuous  heat   radiated   from   the  walls,    roof, 
or    floor.       Variously   distinguished    as    bakers, 
brick,  domestic,  out"  (=  outside)  oven\  and,  with 
modern  mechanical  appliances,  as  continuous^  reel, 
revolving,  rotary,  travelling  oven. 

Dutch  oven,  (a)  a  large  pot  heated  by  surrounding  it  with 
fuel,  and  placing  hot  coals  on  the  lid  ;  (b)  a  cooking  utensil 
made  of  sheet-metal,  placed  in  front  of  a  grate  and  heated 
by  radiation  and  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  chamber, 
t  Egyptian  oven,  a  large  earthenware  vessel  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  heated  from  the  inside  by  fuel  which  is  with- 
drawn before  introducing  the  articles  to  be  baked. 

ciooo  ./ELFRIC  Exod.  viii.  3  Hi.,  gab. .on  |?ine  ofnas. 
(  izoo  ORMIN  993  Bulltedd  braed  J>at  bakenn  wass  inn 
ofne.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  (Lanrentius)  589  He 
saw  ..  In  nis  awne  hoyne  . .  A  laf  quhyt  as  snaw.  1432- 
50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  405  Whete  that  is  baken  in  an 
oue.  1477  Tintinhull  Churckw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.) 
193  It.  for  the  owyn..viij.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  B  viij,  A 
whyte  looff . .  sumwat  colder  then  it  commyth  owt  of  the 
oouen.  i«ji3  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  IV.  488  To  the  baxtaris 
of  the  greit  schip  for  clay  to  make  an  une  in  the  greit  schip. 
c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  916  To  put  in  the 
ouuen,  enfonrner.  1555  EDEN  Decades  197  Rested  or 
stewed  in  an  ouen.  1583  Leg,  Bp.  St.  Androis  305  Had 
careit  hame  heather  to  the  oyne,  Gutted  off  in  the  cruik  of 
the  moone.  1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  <$•  Death  (1650)  47  Bread 
.  .which  is  baked  in  an  oven  thorowly  heated.  1766  WESLEY 
Jrnl.  17  July,  I  preached.. in  a  house  as  warm  as  an  oven. 
1769  MBS.  RAFFALD  Eng,  Hottsekpr.  (1778)  129  Put  them  in 
a  Dutch  oven  to  brown.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronaifs  ii,  I  will 
make  better  confections  than  ever  cam  out  of  his  oon.  1838 
T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  1030  The  mean  heat  of  a 
baker's  oven,  as  ascertained  by  M.  Tillet,  is  448°.  1849 
DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xxiv,  I'll  toast  you  some  bacon  in  a 
bachelor's  Dutch-oven  that  I  have  got  here. 

Xf-    JS93  NASHE  Christ's   T.   Wks.  (Grosart)    IV.    186 
Damme  vp  the  Ouen  of  your  vttrance,  make  not  such  a 
bigge  sound  with  your  empty  vessels. 
b.  In  various  proverbial  sayings. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  292  pat  me  ne  chide  wib  be  gidie  Ne 
wib  ban  ofne  me  ne  geonie.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867) 
69  No  man  will  an  other  in  the  ouen  seeke,  Except  that 
him  selfe  haue  beene  there  before.  1577  [see  GAPE  v.  i], 
1596  NASHE  Saffron  W.  151  Of  the  Good-wife,  .finding  her 
daughter  in  the  ouen,  where  she  would  neuer  haue  sought 
her,  if  she  had  not  been  there  first  her  selfe.  a  1677  BARROW 
Serw.  III.  394  To  gape  against  an  oven,  to  blow  against  the 
wind,  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  [So  Du.  tegen  een  oven- 
gapen^  1856  READE  Never  too  late  xiy,  It  is  no  use  now 
I've  been  and  gone  into  the  same  oven  like  a  fool. 

3.  A  chamber,  fixed  or  portable,  for  the  heating 
or  drying  of  substances  in  chemical,  metal Inrgical, 
or  manufacturing  processes  ;  a  small  furnace,  kiln, 
etc.     Often  with  defining  or  descriptive  addition, 
as  air-,  anchor- S  annealing- ,  bee-hive-^  coke-,  dry- 
ing-->  heating-^  porcelain- ,  proving-,  tile-oven,  etc. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Svfp.t  Oven,  or  Assaying  Oven,  in 
metallurgy,  is  the  particular  sort  of  furnace,  used  by  the 
assayers  in  their  operations  on  metals.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  360  An  inclosed  closet,  with  an  iron  grating, 
for  the  tin  to  stand  on,  called  the  Proving  Oven.  1881 
Porcelain  Works,  Worcester  26  A  china  oven  . .  is  built  of 
fire  bricks.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  65  The 
'oven  *  is  a  box  made  of  sheet  copper  or  iron,  generally  with 
a  water-jacket  to  the  bottom,  the  exterior  of  which  is  heated 
by  a  gas  jet, 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  oven-bat^  -blast,  -fork, 
-house,   -keeper,  -maker,  -mouth,  -rake,    -stirrer, 
-sweeper,  etc.;  oven-baked  {-bakeri},  -like,  -shaped 
ddjs. ;  oven-wise  adv.  and  adj.     Also  oven-bread, 
-cake,  bread  or  cake  baked  in  an  oven  ;  oven-coke, 
coke  obtained  by  heating  coal  in  a  closed  retort ; 
oven-man,  a  man  who  attends  to  an  oven  ;  oven- 
mouth,  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  an  oven ;  fig. 
a  wide  or  gaping  mouth ;    oven-peel,  a  baker's 
peel ;  oven's-nest,  the  nest  of  the  great  titmouse, 
also  =  OVEN-BIRD  (Swainson) ;     oven-stone,  a 
stone  which  closes  the  mouth  of  an  oven ;  stone 
used  for  building  ovens;   oven- wood,  wood  for 
heating  an  oven.     Also  OVEN-BIRD,  -BUILDER. 

r  1000  ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  127/27  Formentutn, 
*ofenbacen  hlaf.  1682  DRYDEN  Dk.  oj  Guise  in.  i,  You 
*Oven-Bats,  you  Things  so  far  from  Souls,  Like  Dogs, 
you're  out  of  Providence's  Reach.  184$;  AVTOUN  Poems, 
Scheik  of  Sinai  iv(  The  dark  defile  is  blazing  Like  a  heated 
*oven-blast  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leos  Africa  n.  45  Neither 
shall  you  finde  many  in  Hea  which  eate  *ouen-bread.  '77* 
GRAVES  Spir.  Quix.  VH.  ii,  He  might  have  offered  us  a 
bit  of  his  *oven-cake.  i8ax  COMBE  Dr.  Syntax,  Wife  in. 
1020  And  he  did  such  a  breakfast  make  On  new  bak'd  loaf 
and  oven -cake.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol. 
(ed.  2}  I.  117  Coke,  which  is  much  more  porous  and  less 
dense  than  *oven-coke.  >6n  COTGR.,  Fcurgon,  an  *Ouen- 
forke . .  wherewith  fuell  is  both  put  into  an  Ouen,  and  stirred 
when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it.  £1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  670/22 
Hocfitmiumt  *ovenhouse.  1886  B.  HARTE  Snowbound  26 
*Oven-like  canons  in  the  long  flanks  of  the  mountains.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  263/1  An  *Owen  maker  or  keper,  clibanarins. 
1833  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  $  Gl.  63  The  *oven-man  places 
trial  pieces  in  different  parts  of  the  oven.  1593  HARVEY 
Pierce 's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  231  To  .stoppe  thy 
*Ouen-mouth  with  a  Hdde  of  Butter,  a  1845  HOOD  To 
Grimaldi  ix,  Thy  oven-mouth,  that  swallow'd  pies.  1660 
HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Een  School,  ofte  Oven-pael,  an 
*Oven-peele  to  set-in  bread.  1877  IJ.  R.  MAJOR  Discov.  Pr. 
Henry  \\.  17  Brites  d'Almeida,  the  baker's  wife,  slew  with 
her  oven-peel  no  less  than  seven  CastHian  soldiers,  c  1000 
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jELFKic  V'oc.  in  Wr.-Willcker  106/39  Rotatulum,  myxforce, 
Ml  'ufenraca.     1580  HOLLVDAMU    Treas.  Fr.    Toug,   I'n 
foui'i-on,  a  nukon,  an  Ouen  rake.     1865  KINCSLEY  Hcrru.'. 
I.  ii.  85  Within  the  old  "oven-shaped  Pict's  house,     a  1825 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  'Oven's  ««•*/,  the  nest  of  that  very 
prettybird  [the  oven-bird].  It  is  otherwise,,  called  spudding.    | 
poke's  nest.     1611  COTGK.,  Fourgonneur,  an  Ouen.tender,  or    i 
•Ouen-stirrer.     l6oa  //<nf  Man  may  Chust  good  Wife  \\\. 
iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  54  Bid  the  cook  take  down  the 
•oven-stone,   |ltst]   the   pies   be   burned.      1838   Murray's 
Hand-ok.  N.  Germ.  271  The  cave-like  excavations  of  Bell,    \ 
whence  oven-stone  (picrreaufottr)  is  obtained.   1580  HOLLY-    ! 
I'reas.  Fr.  Tang,  Kscauillon, an  'Ouen  sweeper.    1715    ; 
LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  11742)  I.  60  Their  Arches  round 
or  "oven-wise.    Ibid.  63  The  great  Rooms  are  arch'd  with 
a  Fascia,  the  square  ones  Oven-wise.   1794  CowtER  Neediest 
Alarm  12  Oaks. .  that  had  once  a  head  But  now  wear  crests 
of  *oven-wood  instead. 

Oven  (fv'n),  v.     [f.  prec.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  bake  in  an  oven.   Obs.  or  dial. 

1685  Lintoun  Green  (1817)  65  (E.  D.  D.)  The  first  I  bought 
.  .Was  o'ened  and  buttered  weell.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  293/2  A  Jannock.  .is  Ovened  very  soft. 

2.  '1  o  shut  up  as  in  an  oven. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  203  One 
angle  or  corner,  .to  hide  him  in  ..  &  brickil  &  ouen  vp  his 
stinking  breath.  1864  Gd.  Words  100/1  The  earth's  own 
temperature,  not  now  radiated  into  the  celestial  spaces, 
is  shut  in— it  is  ovened,  or  muffled  up. 

Hence  Ovened  (o-v'nd),  />//.  a.,  dial,  dried  up, 
shrivelled,  sickly,  (tlalliwell.) 

1866  J.  E.  BKOGDEN  t'rov.  Words  Lincolnsh.  (E.  D.  D.), 
The  eddish  is  very  ovend. 

O'veii-bircl.  A  name  given  to  various  birds 
which  build  a  domed  or  oven-shaped  nest. 

a.  Applied  by  ornithologists  generally  to  the  genus  Fitrna- 
rius  of  the  neotropical  Family  Dendrocolaptidse.  esp.  F. 
rufus.  b.  Locally  applied  to  (a)  the  Willow  Wren,  in 
Norfolk  also  mren-tit  and  gronnd-<wen  ;  (6)  the  Long-tailed 
or  bottle  Titmouse,  also  ovcnJmildera.n<i  busk-oven',  (c)  the 
American  Golden-crowned  Thrush  (Seiurus  auricapillus). 

a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  A  nglia,  Oven^ird,  the  long-tailed 
titmouse. .  .The  allusion  is  to  the  nest  1848  Zoologist  VI. 
2186  Sylvia  Trochilus  is  the  '  oven-bird ',  so  called . .  from  the 
shape  of  its  nest.  1867  WOOD  Illttst.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  259 
The  oven-birds  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  nest.  1882-5  W-  ri.  D.  ADAMS  Bird  World  455  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  American  rivers  is  found  the 
oven-bird,  one  of  the  Certhiidas,  or  creepers.  1891  W.  H. 
HUDSON  Nat.  La  Plata  63,  I  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
havoc  they  were  making  amongst  the  ovenbirds  (Furnarius 
tiifus).  1893  Advance  (Chicago)  18  May,  The  oven-bird  or 
accentor,  announcing  his  presence  with  his  startling  song. 

Oven-builder,  a  local  name  of  the  Long-tailed 
Titmouse :  see  prec.  b. 

Oveiichyma  (iwijkima).  Bot.  [f.  L.  ov-um 
egg  +  Gr.  i~fxyiia  infusion.]  Plant  tissue  consist- 
ing of  oval  cells,  oval  cellular  tissue. 

1866  in  Treat.  Bot. 

t  Ovenon,  -an,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  Forms : 
1-3  ufenan,  -on,  3  uuen-,  ouonau,  -on,  4  ovon- 
on.  [f.  OE.  ufan  adv.  from  above,  above  +  an, 
on,  ON.  Cf.  ANOVEN  (where  the  same  elements 
are  reversed)  and  ANOVBNOK.] 

A.  adv.  From  above. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  iii.  31  Se  oe  ufenan  com  se  is  ofer 
ealle.  a  1013  WULFSTAN  ffom.  xvi.  (Napier)  97  He  de8,  baet 
fyr  cymfl  ufene  {MS.  Corpus  ufenon].  iz..  O.  E.  Ckron. 
an.  1052  (MS.  C),  Seo  landfyrd  com  ufenon  and  trymedon 
hig  be  bain  strande. 

B.  prep.  Over  and  above ;  upon,  down  upon. 

a  loco  Be  Domes  Dat^e  144  Ufenan  call  bis.  c  zzoj  LAY. 
18090  He  smat  hine  uuenen  [ci>75  ouenon]  bat  haeued. 
111300  A".  Horn  1485  (Harl.  MS.)  Ouen  o  pe  sherte  hue 
gurden  tuiem  wi^>  suerde. 

Over  (tfu'vsj),  adv.  Forms:  o.  1-3  ofer,  (l 
ofor,  3  Orm.  oferr,  offr),  2-7  ouer,  3-  over, 
(4  ouur,  ouver,  owver,  4-5  ouir,  -yr,  -ere,  -ire, 
4-6  ovir,  -yr).  0.  north.  Eng.  and  Sc.  4-  ower, 
(4-5  owur,  owyr,  4-6  our,  cure,  6-  owre).  7. 
contr.  4  or,  (6  ore,  7-8  o're),  6-  o'er.  The  con- 
tracted form  o'er  (o»a)  is  now  poetic  and  rhe- 
torical. [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  ofer  adv.  and  prep. 
=  OFris.  over,  OS.  ooar,  (MDu.,  MLG.,  Du.,  LG. 
over),  OMG.  obar  (MG.  ober),  OHG.  ubar  prep., 
ubiri  adv.  (MHG.  uter,  Ger.  uber,  ober},  ON.y/er 
adv.  and  prep.  (Sw.  ofuer,  Da.  over),  Goth,  ufar 
prep,  and  adv.  prefix,  —  Gr.  i"rt'p,  Skr.  upari  adv. 
and  prep.,  locative  form  of  upara  adj. '  over,  higher, 
more  advanced,  later",  comparative  formation  from 
npa,  in  Teut.  ufa-,  uf-,  whence  the  adverbial  ufan 
(see  OVENAN,  ANOVEN),  and  be-ufan,  bufan,  with 
the  compound  a-bufan,  ABOVE.  Over  was  thus 
in  origin  an  old  comparative  of  the  element  ufa, 
ove,  in  af>-ozv.  Besides  its  uses  as  a  separate  word, 
over-  is  in  all  the  Teut.  langs.  an  important  ad- 
verbial prefix  :  see  OVER-.] 

I.  With  sense  Above,  and  related  notions. 

1.  Above,  on  high. 

The  first  tjuot.  shows  the  adv.  becoming  prepositional : '  be 
to  us  the  brightness  over  ',  Le.  be  the  brightness  over  us. 

ciooo  Aft.  /'s.  (Th.)  Ixxxix.  19  Wese  us  beorhtnes  ofer 
blioan  Drihtnes  ures.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  21639  Ouer  and 
vnder,  right  and  left,  In  bis  compas  godd  all  has  left.     1819 
BYRON  yuan  i.  cliii.  Search  them  under,  over, 
"t*  b.  Above  on  a  page ;  on  a  previous  page. 

1456  Si«  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  33  We  have  our 
stue  IK™  the  kirk  and  the  cristyn  faith  has  bene. 
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c.  After  hang,  project,  jut,  lean,  and  the  like 
(in  reference  to  the  space  beneath  :  see  OVER  prep. 
I ) ;  hence  ellipt.  projecting,  leaning,  or  bent  for- 
ward and  downward  (quot.  1887). 

1546  LANGLKY  Pol.  Verg.  DC  Invent,  in.  x.  778,  The 
plonilinc  whereby  the  Euenes  of  the  Squares  bee  tried 
whether  they  batter  or  hang  ouer.  1780-1836  J .  MAYNE 
Siller  Gun  in  Chambers  Pop.  Scat.  Poemf(io&3)  132  Beneath 
yon  cliff,  high  beetling  ower,  Is  chaste  Dianas  Maiden- 
Hower.  1869  FITZWYC.RAM  Horses  *  Stables  (1901)  ix.  Ix. 
{  901  Horses,  which  stand  over  at  the  knees,  generally  do 
so  from  effect  of  severe  and  constant  work.  1880  C.  B. 
BERRY  Other  Side  244  The  ship  is  so  beamy  that  she  don't 
heel  over  much.  1887  MRS.  RIDDELL  Nun's  Curse  I.  iv.  66 
The  knight's  knees  were  a  little  '  over  ',  after  the  fashion  of 
a  horse  that  has  been  hard  driven.  Mod.  Don't  lean  over 
too  far,  or  you'll  fall  over. 

2.  Above  so  as  to  cover  the  surface,  or  so  as  to 
affect  the  whole  surface :  with  such  verbs  as  brush, 
cover,  clothe,  daub,  dust,  furrow,  faint,  plaster, 
powder,  rub,  scribble,  strew,  stud,  sweep,  varnish. 
See  also  ALL  OVER  i. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Koxb.)  viii.  29  A  faire  kirk  all  ouer  whyte 
blaunched.  a.  1440 Sir  Degrev.  1470  The  floure  was .  -ovcre 
keveryd  with  a  pal.  1567  Gude  «,  Codlie  Bail.  (S.  T.  S.)  50  And 
war  the  warld..C[ed  ouer  with  gold,  a  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL, 
Maid's  Trag.  i.  i,  She.  .will,  .make  her  maids  Pluck  'cm 
[flowers],  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,. 
vill.  83  Gird  the  Sphear  With  Centric  and  Eccentric  scribt'd 
o're.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step-moth,  i.  i,  Thy  function  too 
will  varnish  o're  our  Arts.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  293 
Whereto  the  porch  wox  green,  with  soft  leaves  canopied  over. 
1891  Leeds  Mercury  27  Apr.  4/7  The.  .sleeves  studded 
thickly  over  with  tiny  silver  sequins, 
II.  With  sense  To  or  on  the  other  side. 

3.  Indicating  a  motion  or  course  that  passes  or 
crosses  above  something,   usually  rising  on   one 
side  and  descending  on  the  other ;   as  to  climb, 

jump,  run,  flow,  boil  over,  to  look  over,  shoot  over, 
throw  something  over;  sometimes  (b)  esp.  with 
the  sense  of  passing  above  and  beyond,  instead  of 
reaching  or  hitting,  and  so  Jig.  of  going  beyond, 
exaggeration. 

c89j  K.  ALFRED  Orot.v.  xii.  5  8  He  eode  to  fere  burse  wealje, 
and  rieah  ut  ofer.  a  ixa;  Ancr.  R.  266  Nule  he  nout,  he  sei6, 
wenden  ouer,  auh  wulc  sitten  ful  ueste.  c  1440  / 'romp.  Parv. 
43/1  Boilyn  ouyr,  as  potlys  on  the  fire.  1560  BIBLE  (Gencv.) 
Ps.  xxiii.  5  My  cup  runneth  ouer.  1641  FRENCH  Distill. 
ii.  (1651  >  50  Distill  them .  .and  there  will  come  over  a  water 
of  no  small  vertue.  Z7*4  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  99 
The  king,  .lays  over  his  bridge.  1841  MARRYAT  Poacher  i, 
If  we  were  to  toss  him.. over  the  bridge.  .Shall  we  over  with 
him?  Mod.  Climb  over  into  the  garden.  Jump  over  and 
escape.  There  is  a  high  wall  to  prevent  people  seeing  over 
into  the  grounds. 

(b)  IS99  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  ill.  vii.  133  You  haue  shot  ouer. 
1616  R.  HARRIS  HeakiaKs  Recov.  4  The  Orator  spake 
not  over,  when  hee  intimated  that  Ingratitude  was  a  kinde 
of  Unjustice.  1681  DRYDEN  Sf.  friar  i.  i,  They're  all 
corrupted  with  the  Gold  of  Barbary  To  carry  over,  and  not 
hurt  the  Moor.  1796  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Kelson  (1846)  VIL 
p.  xxxiii,  Many  shot  went  over,  but  none  struck  us. 

4.  Hence  used  of  the  latter  part  of  the  motion 
or  course   described  in  3,  corresponding  to  the 
position  in    i  c  =  over  the  edge  or    brink  and 
down,  forward  and  down,  as  in  to  fall,  jump,  throw 
oneself,  push  any  one  over  (cf.  over  a  precipice, 
OvBB/r</.  12).     Also,  b.  of  a  similar  movement 
from  the  erect  position,  without  reference  to  any 
brink,  as  in  to  fall,  tumble,  topple,  knock  a  person, 
a  vase,  etc.  over ;   and  c.  in  to  bend,  double,  fold, 
turn,  roll  a  thing  over,  in  which  the  upper  surface 
is  turned  forward  (or  laterally)  and  downward,  so 
as  to  become  the  under,  i.  e.  is  turned  upside  down. 
To  roll  or  turn  over  and  over,  i.  e.  so  that  each 
part  of  the  surface  in  succession  rolls  forward  and 
downward,  and  is  alternately  up  and  down. 

a,  c  1400  Laud  Trey  Bk.  5743  Ther  hors  fel  doun  and 
thei  jede  ouer,  Bothc  were  besy  up  to  couer.     1814  SCOTT 
Lit.  of  Isles  in.  xv,  For  from  the  mountain  hoar.. Loose 
crags  had  toppled  o'er.    Mod.   Do  not  go  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  precipice ;  you  might  fall  over.     It  is  on  the  very 
brink ;  a  very  slight  push  would  send  it  over. 

b.  1649  G.  DANIKL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  ccciii.  One  single 
Gtmne,  tumbles  the  whole  towne  ore.   1660  H.  MORE  Myst. 
Godl.  vnl.  xviL  441  The  leaking  vessel  of  this  mortal  Body., 
ready  to  sink  or  topple  over.    1694-1816  Fall  over  [see  FALL 
v.  05).     1814-93  Knock  over  [see  KNOCK  ».  13].     1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxiv.  (1856)  196  When  these  [ice-piles]  attain 
their  utmost  height,.. they  topple  over. 

O.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron. ,  Rich.  If  1 29  b,  He  tourned  over  the 
leffe,  and  began  an  order  of  a  new  life.  i66»  GLANVILL^KJ: 
Orient.  Pref  (1682)  10  If  they  turn  o're  Libraries.  1674  R. 
GODFREY  /«/'.  *  At.  Physic  6  We.  .who  have  tumbled  over 
so  many  Volumes.  1710  ADDISON  Taller  No.  243  f  3  He 
turned  himself  over  hastily  in  his  Bed.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver 
II.  v,  Expecting  every  moment  to. .fall. .and  come  tumbling 
over  and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves.  1807  Med.  JrnL 
XVII.i76*»//,Very  few.. have  thought  it  worth  then-while 
to  tumble  over  the  dirty  pages  of  this  publication.  1840 
LMIDNER  Cei'm.  xxii.  309  If  the  curve  VP  were  folded  over 
on  VP',  the  point  P  would  fall  upon  P'.  Mod.  Turn  him 
over  on  his  face, 

5.  From  side  to  side  of  an  interjacent  surface  or 
space:  in  early  use  esp.  said  of  crossing  the 
surface  of  the  sea  or  other  water  (closely  akin  to  3), 
a  street,  a  common,  or  other  defined  tract ;  in  later 
use  often  said  merely  of  traversing  the  space  or 
distance  between  two  places,  and  so  adding  some 
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notion  of  completeness  logo,  come,  run,  tote,  tic.; 
e.  g.  '  Take  this  over  to  my  friend's  honte '. 

1:893  K-  ALFRED  Orot.  ii.  v.  I  6  An  fiscere . .  uncap*  hiene 
Enne  ofer  brohte.  <•  1175  Lame.  Ham.  141  Sunnedei  >mat 
Moyses  be  rede  see,  and  be  see  to-eode  and  bet  ineliKe  folc 
wende  ouer.  c  1330  K.  BIUNNK  Ckron.  (1810)  59  Whan  be 
erle  was  exiled,  his  sonnet  title  Irland  ouer.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1028  In-to  be  coste  of  Calodone  he  comes  him 
ouer  first.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forettyj  To  tende  ooer  Owles 
to  Athens.  1501  SHAKS.  l  lltn.  VI,  v.  iii.  167  lie  ouer  then 
to  England  with  this  ncwes.  1676-7  MARVELL  Corr.  Wlu. 
1872-5  11.  523  Whose  opinion  was,  that  he  ought  to  be  sent 
for  over.  1869  Contemp.  Rev.  XI.  65  The  Duke  ..  had 
asked  him  over.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuf^ttt,  etc.  156  My 
mother  will  send  over  every  day  to  inquire  how  Miss 
McLean  is.  189$  Scottish  Antiquary  X.  81  He.  darted  for 
the  ford,  and  got  over  before  they  came  up  to  him. 

b.  Of  measurement :  Across  irom  side  to  side ; 
in  outside  measurement. 

15*5-*  EARL  LF.VCESTKR  Corr.  (Camdeni  477  The  breadthe 
therof,  in  the  narrowest  place,  is  a  my  lie  over.  1614  J.  PORV 
in  Capt.  Smith  1'irginia  tv.  142  The  land  is  not  two  dales 
iotirny  ouer  in  the  broadest  place.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav.  279  On  the  West  they  had  deserts  of  fifteen 
dayes  over.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  69  If  the  Ballisters  be 
two  inches  over,  it  b  two  shillings  a  doozen.  1719  DK  Foe 
Crusoe  i.  xii,  The  cave,  -might  be  about  twelve  feet  over. 
187*  Routlcdge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  10/1  A  small  sixty  sized 
[flower]  pot,  which  is  about  three  inches  over. 

c.  Cricket.  The  umpire's  call  for  the  players  to 
pass  to  the  opposite  places  in  the  field,  on  a  change 
of  the  bowling  to  the  other  end  of  the  wicket,  after 
a  certain  number  of  balls  (4,  5,  or  6)  have  been 
bowled  from  the  one  end.     (Hence  OVEH  so.2  4.) 

17. .  Laws  of  Cricket  in  Grace  Cricket  (1891)  15  When  ye 
4  Balls  are  bowled  he  (the  umpire]  is  to  call  over.  1849 
Laws  o/  Cricket  in  '  Bat '  Cricketer's  Man.  (1850)  59  After 
the  delivery  of  four  balls  the  umpire  must  call '  Over  '. 

6.  From  one  person,  side,  party,  opinion,  etc., 
to  another :  expressing  transference  or  transition ; 
esp.  in  deliver,  hand,  bring,  make,  take  over,  go, 
come,  pass  over.     Give  over :  see  GlVK  v.  63. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickotay's  Voy.  \.  ii.  20,  For- 
getting . .  that  whichc  duty  &  fidelity  commanded  him,  [he] 
went  ouer  to  the  king  of  Spayne.  1503  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI. 
l.  i.  60  [The  Duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine]  shall  be  released 
and  deliuered  ouer  to  the  King  her  Father.  1595  —  Jokn 
in.  i.  127  And  dost  thou  now  (ill  ouer  to  my  foes?  z6o8 
WILLET  Hexapta  Exod.  461  So  might  the  seruant  be  sold 
ouer.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  ii,  The  profits  of  my  living,. . 
I  made  over  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our 
diocese.  1776  Trial  of  N undocemtar  104/2  The  balance,  .is 
brought  overinto  this[account].  1894  Temple  Bar  Mag.  CI. 
62,  I  made  over,  every  farthing  of  the  fortune.  Mod.  Part 
of  the  auxiliary  forces  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

7.  On  the  other  side  of  something  intervening, 
e.g.  a  sea,  river,  street;   hence,  merely,  on  the 
other  side  of  some  space,  at  some  distance. 

c  1330  R.  BRVNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  210  Whan  Edward  was 
ouere  graciously  and  wele,  He  hoped  oaf  recouere  at  Wigc- 
more  castele.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  \.  i.  22  The  mouth  of 
lang  Tibir  our  forgane.  1813  LOCKHART  Span.  Ball.,  Song 
of  Galley  vi,  It  is  a  narrow  strait  I  see  the  blue  hills  over. 
1845  BROWNING  How  they  orougkt  tin  Good  News  vii.  Over 
by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white.  Mod.  He  has  been 
over  in  America  for  some  time. 

b.  Over  against  (prep,  fhr.):  opposite  to.     So 
over-anenst  dial.,  ^overynentes  obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  46  Ouerynenles  be  forsaid  well, 
es  ane  ymage  of  stane.  1517  TORKINGTOH  Pilgr.  (1884)  19 
Over  a  gens  the  forseyd  yle  of  Cirigo.  1516  TINDALE  Mark 
xiii.  3  As  he  sate  on  mounte  olivete  over  agrnst  the  temple. 
1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  139  Perah  is  ouer  against  Constan- 
tinople 1710  STEELE  Tatter  No.  261  P  i  The  Wheat-Sheaf 
over-against  Tom's  Coffee-house.  1855  ROBINSON  lV!ii:by 
Gloss.,  Ower-anenst,  over-against,  opposite.  1864  PUSCY 
Lett.  Daniel  vw.  475  It  exhibits  the  vain  tumults  of  men, 
and,  over-against  them,  the  calm  supremacy  of  God. 
III.  With  thenotionof exceeding inquamity.etc. 

8.  Above  or  beyond  the  quantity  named  or  in 
question,     a.  Remaining  or  left  beyond  what  is 
taken,    b.  Present  beyond  the  quantity  in  question  ; 
in  excess,  in  addition,  more.     Over  or  undercover 
or  short :  more  or  less. 

aaaotr.Sfda'iEcct.  Hist.  L  xvi.  (xxvii.)  (1890)66  EallSjet 
oferbiS  to  lafe  is  to  syllane,  swa  swa  Crist  Izerde  Quod 
tuperest  date  eleemosynam :  oBt  ofer  si  and  to  late  sclla^ 
Klmessan.  ciojo  Byrktfertk's  Han,ikx  in  Anflia(>1&$ 
VIII.  303  xyf  pier  by8  an  ofer.  a  1340  HAMFOLE  Psalter 
Cant  495  Efterc  his  seknes  &  grauntynge  of  life  fyflen  jere 
ouyr.  1393  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees"  I.  184  If  there  be  o*hl 
over.  »4ia-*>  LYDG.  Ckrtm.  Troy  Sob,  An  hundred  men 
of  armes  them  beforne,  And  twenty  over.  159*  DANETT  tr. 
Caminei  (1614)  330  At  the  selfe  same  time  wunin  two 
moneths  ouer  or  vnder.  1603  SIR  C  HEYDON  Jud.  Astrol. 
v  147  To  come  neare  to  it  ouer  or  short  is  commendable. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  rv.  ii.  151  That  they  may  haue  th.-ir 
wages, . .  And  something  ouer  to  remember  me  by.  1657  w- 
RAND  tr.  Gassendfs  Life  Peiresc  i  130  A  certain  rare  Aloes 
tree,  which .  .shot  up  32  feet  high  .and 1  near  half  a  foot  over. 
1777  MACMIDE  in  Pkil.  Tram.  LXVIII.  tao  A  score  ol 
pounds  over  or  under  making  no. .difference  in  ihe  strength. 
,854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  ..  .i,  The  principle  thatt.o  and 
twVare  four.and  nothing  over.  ,856  titan  Maf  Dec.  499/' 
Twelve  will  go  once  in  fourteen,  and  leave  two  o 

9   Remaining  or  left  unpaid,  unsettled,  or  t 
pleted  after  the  time  of  settlement ;   remaining  fc 
the  time  being;  left  till  a  later  time  or  occasion; 
esp.  with  remain,  lie,  stami,  hoU,  leave 
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matter  was  allowed  to  stand  over  till  after  Christmas.  1884 
Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  51  The  front  ditch..  may  be 
left  over,  in  the  absence  of  strong  enough  working  parties. 

tlO.  Beyond  or  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said;  more  than  that,  moreover,  besides;  further. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  163  Bot  se  we  owver  how  bis 
synne  is  partid  in  \>o  Chirche.  138*  —  i  Mace,  ix.  55  Nether 
he  mi^te  spek  overe  [1388  more]  a  word.  £1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhode  \,  cxi.  (1869)  58  And  ouer  j  sey  bee,,  .who  so  hath 
[etc.].  1509  Act  i  Hen.  VIII>  c.  3  And  ouer,  that  it  be 
ordeined  [etc.]. 

b.  So  -\  over  and  besides  \  also  OVER  AND  ABOVE. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  IVarres  Lowe  C.  in.  101  a,  Ouer  and 
besides,  they  fortified  them  selues  sundry  dayes  with  many 
Fortes,  or  trenches.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys  le  Roy  75  b, 
They  had  200000  men..  and  ouer  and  besids  iij  hundred 
thousand  harnesse  of  promsion.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemans 
Guzman  d'Alf.  1.  127  And  you  must  over  and  besides,  allow 
her  her  wine  into  the  bargaine. 

11.  Beyond  what  is  normal  or  proper  ;  too  much  ; 
excessively;  too.     Cf.  OVER  AND  ABOVE  B.  2. 

Modifying  adjs.  and  advbs.,  and  now  usually  hyphened 
or  combined,  as  over-anxious,  overmuch  :  see  OVER-  28,  30. 
In  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  dial.  (owert  owre}  the  regular  word 
for  '  too  ',  and  always  written  separate,  as  ower  muckle. 

<t  1225  Ancr.  R.  86  Nis  hit  nout  nu,  ..so  ouer  vuel  ase  me 
hit  makeS.  4:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  36  Bot  it  was 
ouer  litelle,in  afie  maner  way.  13..  Cursor  M.  26251  (Cott.) 
pi  plight  es  owur  vgli.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S-  1*.  S.)  36  Na  man  suld..be  our  blythe,  na..be  our  dis- 
confourt  or  aferde.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rthur  x.  Ixxxv,  That 
one  repenteth  .  .  for  he  is  ouer  good  a  knyghte  to  dye  suche  a 
shameful  dethe.  1475  Paston  Lett.  III.  122,  I  thynke  it 
wolde  be  to  yow  ovyr  erksom  a  labor,  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  \.  (Arb.)  57  It  is  ouer  greate  a  ieopardie.  1625 
BACON  JSss.,  Delays  (Arb.)  525  To  teach  dangers  to  come  on, 
by  ouer  early  Buckling  towards  them.  1617  E.  F.  Hist. 
Edw.  II  (1680)  12  Some  few  days  pass,  which  seem'd  o're 
long.  1766  FORDYCE  Sernt.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  vii.  297 
You  are  over  hasty  in  your  apprehension.  1786  BURNS  Twa 
Dogs  140  Still  it's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said,  Sic  game  is 
now  owre  aften  play'd.  1804  WORDSW.  Kitten  fy  Falling 
Leaves  38-9  Over  happy  to  be  proud,  Over  wealthy  in  the 
treasure  Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure  !  1868  ATKINSON 
Cleveland  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  is  ower  fond  for  owght.  1874 
BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  22  Be  not  over  anxious  about  mere  style. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  93  Do  you  understand  now 
what  I  mean  ?  Not  over  well. 

IV.  Of  duration,  repetition,  completion,  ending. 

12.  Through  its  whole  extent  ;  to  the  end  ;  from 
beginning  to  end  :  esp.  with  read,  repeat,  say,  tell, 
reckon,  count  ;  with  talk  and  think,  this  passes  into 
the  notion  of  detailed  consideration. 


1560  .  . 

toke  great  displeasure  to  reade  over  the  whole  discourse. 
Ibid.  231  Let  the  poorer  sorte  pftymes  saye  over  theyr  Pater 
noster.  c  1680  Doubting  Virgin  in  Koxb.  Bail.  IV.  344  Stay 
and  hear  't  o're,  before  you  go.  1788  Miss  BUKNEY  Cecilia 
ix.  x,  Cecilia  .  .  took  the  letter,  and  ran  it  over.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixi.  215  (203)  He  shall  tell  them,  Ineffable,  Multi- 
tudinous, over.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  605  We 
talked  the  matter  over.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Pkilistia  III.  166 
Let's  talk  it  over  and  think  it  over.  1893  Law  Times  XCII. 
146/1  The  indorsement  was  read  over  to  her. 

b.  For  temporal  phrases  of  the  type  'all  the  year 
over',  which  partly  belong  here,  see  OvER/r^.  1  7  b. 

13.  Expressing  repetition. 

a,  orig.  over  again,  or  with  numeral  adv.,  as 
twice  or  thrice  over. 

ci55°  y  yl  of  Brentford  s  Test.  (Ballad  Soc.)  41  Pray  doe 
it  over  again  !  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  309  You  shall 
haue  gold  To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  ouer.  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Alor.  in.  §  25  Men  would  not  live  it 
over  again.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xiv,  He  read  it  twice  over. 
1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  2)  I.  218  This  is  the  old,  old  song 
over  again.  1884  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Law  Times  Rep.  10 
May  315/2  To  be  verbose  and  tautologous,  and  to  say  the 
same  thing  twice  over. 

b.  Over  in  the  sense  *  over  again  '. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  33,  I  can  but  say  their  protesta- 
tion ouer.  1592  —  Rant,  fy  Jul.  i.  ii.  7  But  saying  ore 
what  I  haue  said  before.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  v,  i.  276  All 
those  sayings,  will  I  ouer  sweare.  1611  —  Cymb.  i,  vi.  165  And 
shall  make  your  Lord,  That  which  he  is,  new  o're.  1704  SWIFT 
T.  Tub  Apol.,  He  had  however  a  blotted  Copy,  .which  he 
intended  to  have  written  over  with  many  Alterations.  187* 
H.  W.  BEECHER  Lect.  Preaching  II.  39  Perhaps  he  maybe 
able  to  make  himself  over.  1889  Scribners  Mag.  Aug. 
217/2  Old  iron  rails..  are  worked  over  at  the  rolling  mills 
into  crowbars  and  shovels  [etc.]. 

C.  Over  and  over,  over  and  over  again,  repeatedly, 
many  times  over. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  Jf.  in.  iii.  18,  I  ha  told  them  ouer  and 
ouer,  they  lacke  no  direction.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng,  Pop. 
Cerem.  iv.  i.  i  Vpon  this  string  they  harpe  over  and  over 
again.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Jttvtnalii$  Let  rich  men  do  it, 
ore  and  oreagen.  1707  HEARNE  Collect.  21  May  (O.  H.  S.) 
II.  14  Nothing,  .but  what  has  been  observ'd  over  and  over. 
a  1860  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  Gospel  Jesus  Chr.  iii.  (1861)  44  He 
has  over  and  over  refused  to  accept  God's  invitation,  1860 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xii.  188  The  name.,  appears  over 
and  over  again. 

14.  Past,  gone  by,  finished,  done  with,  at  an  end. 
(£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  282  A  prophecie  sais  he 

salle  die,  &  whan  he  is  ouere,  After  J>at  day  Scotlond  may 
haf  gode  recouere.]  1611  BIBLE  Song  Sol.  ii.  n  For  loe,  the 
winter  is  past,  the  raine  is  ouer  [COVERD.  awaie,  Geneva 
changed],  and  gone.  1624  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Job  x.  105 
O  that  thy  Hand  would  hide  me  close  ..  till  all  thy  Wrath 
were  over!  16*5  BACON  Ess.,  Anger  (Arb.)  565  To  looke 
backe  vpon  Anger,  when  the  Fitt  is  throughly  ouer.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  345  Nor  when  the  War  is  over,  is 
it  Peace.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xv,  His  astonishment  was 
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a  little  over.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  i. 
5  The  ceremony  of  dinner  is  over.  1865  BARING-GOULD 
Hymn,  Now  the  day  is  over,  Night  is  drawing  nigh.  1875 
STUBBS  C.  H.  II.  xiv.  149  The  struggle  was  not  yet  over. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  prec.  senses,  over  is  used 
idiomatically  with  many  verbs,  as  GIVE,  PASS, 
PUT,  THROW,  WALK,  etc.  See  these  verbs. 

Over  (0u'v3i),  prep.  Forms  :  see  prec.  [The 
same  as  OVER  adv.  with  object. 

OE.  ofer  was  const,  with  dative  or  accusative,  the  former 
orig.  in  the  sense  of  position,  the  latter  in  that  of  motion  to. 
There  are  however  several  uses  of  ofer  in  which  these 
distinctions  are  not  clear,  which-app.  led  to  looseness  in  the 
use  of  the  cases  generally,  so  that  in  many  senses  either  case 
was  used  with  no  apparent  difference  of  sense,  the  pre- 
ponderance being  in  favour  of  the  accusative.] 
I.  In  sense  above. 

1.  Above,  higher  up  than.  Said  either  of  position 
or  of  motion  within  the  space  above  ;  also,  after 
hang,  project^  jut  ',  lean,  etc.,  in  relation  to  anything 
beneath. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xl.  §  4  Hi  wuniab  nu  ofer  8aem 
tunglum.  £893  —  Oros.  \.  iii.  §  i  Eter  waesstandendewaeter 
ofer  bam  lande.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  38  Braed  bonne 
Jwet  heafod  hider  &  geond  ofer  baet  fyr.  «  1225  Ancr.  R. 
400  Ich  holde  her  hetel  sweord  ouer  bin  heaued.  ••  1420 
LVDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  1608  Ouer  her  heede  houyd  a 
culuer.  .whyte.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  11489  (Trin.)  Ouer  |>e 
hous  stood  be  stern,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  n6b, 
[They]  received  hym  with  a  Canapie  of  blewe  velvet,  .  .  and 
bare  the  same  over  hym,  through  the  toune.  c  1590  [see 
LEAN  v.  4]-  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  n.  394  The  Entrails  o're  the 
fire  they  broiled.  1736  BERKELEY  Discourse  Wks.  III.  424 
Having  his  house  burnt  over  his  head.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude 
viii.  95  Mountains  over  all,  embracing  all.  1821  KEATS 
Isabella  xxiii,  He  leant..  o'er  the  balustrade.  1864  DASENT 
Jest  fy  Earnest  (1873)  I.  42  Flitting  about  like  a  petrel  over 
those  stormy  isles.  Mod.  The  upper  story  projects  over  the 
street. 

b.  In  various^1,  uses. 

<r888  K.  ^LFKED  Boeth.  xli.  §  5  (MS.  B.)  Ne  fact  ne  secS 
bast  him  ofer  is.  ^897  —  Gregory*s  Past.  C,  xvii.  108  Eower 
e^e  and  broga  sie  ofer  ealle  ep'&an  nietenu.  ayooAgs.  Ps. 
(Th.)  xxxii.  18  Sy.  Drihten,  J>in  mildheortnes  ofer  us.  ciooo 
./ELFRIC  Num.  xvi.  46  Codes  yrre  is  ofer  nig.  1549  LATIMER 
yd  Semi.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  95  He  loketh  hye  ouer  the 
poore.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  n.  i.  258  Reproach  and  dis- 
solution hangeth  ouer  him.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng*  \. 
I.  72  A  grave  doubt  hung  over  the  legitimacy  both  of  Mary 
and  of  Elizabeth.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  i  July  2/1  The 
best  part  proved  to  be  a  little  over  the  heads  of  his  audience. 

c.  Over  (one's)  signature^  name,  etc.  ;  with  one's 
signature,  etc.  subscribed  to  what  is  written. 

1857  N.  fy  O.  znd  Ser.  IV.  87  He  says,  over  his  own 
signature  :  '  If  in  passing  the  comet  [etc,]'.  1875  STEUMAN 
Victorian  Poets  261  Who  relieved  his  eager  spirit  by 
incessant  poetizing  over  the  pseudonym  of  '  Spartacus  '. 

f2.  To  a  position  above.     OE.  (w.  ace.  or  dat.}. 

aooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxiii.  2  He  jesette  f>a  eorban  ofer 
baere  see,  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gram.  xlviL  (Z.)  274  Se  pe  astah 
ofer  heofenas. 

3.  Idiomatic  use.     In  (or  into)  a  position  in  which 
water,  or  the  like,  rises  above  one's  shoes,  boots, 
ears,  head,  etc.    Alsoy^.     See  also  OVER  SHOE. 

1503  HAWES  Exantp.  Virt.  x.  7  He  must  nedys  into  this 
water  fall  Ouer  the  heed  and  be  drowned  with  all.  1530- 
1867  Over  head  and  ears  [see  HEAD  39  b].  a  1553-  Over  the 
ears  [see  EAR  sbl-  ic],  11555  PHILPOT  Exam.  4-  Writ. 
(Parker  Soc.)  227  Now  I  am  over  the  shoes  :  God  send  me 
well  out!  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  8  Another  ,. 
puls  him  ouer  the  pumpes  into  the  same  puddle.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  i.  24-5  He  [Leander]  was  more  then 
ouer-shooes  in  loue.  Vol.  Tis  true;  for  you  are  ouer. 
bootes  in  loue.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  80  To  go  on 
and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  that  delight  which  we  have  already 
stolen  privately:  over  shoes,  over  boots.  1768  WESLEY 
Jrnl.  23  Sept.  (1827)  III.  336  My  horse  got  into  a  ditch 
over  his  back  in  water.  1834  D.  MACMILLAN  in  Hughes 
Mem.  (1883)  66,  I  am  always  over  head  and  ears  with  one 
trouble  or  another. 

4.  The  spatial  sense  'above*  passes  into  other 
notions:  the   literal  notion  is  a.  combined  with 
that  of  purpose  or  occupation,  as  in  over  the  fire, 
a  bowlt  a  glass  ;   b.  sunk  in  that  of  having  some- 
thing under  treatment,  obseivation,  or  considera- 
tion, as  in  to  watch  ^  or  talk  over^  make  merry  over. 

c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  \.  391  Mid  hu  micelre 
giefe  ofer  him  wacaose  Scippend  &  se  Stihtere  ealra 
gesceafta.  Ibid.  Iii.  411  Mara  gefea  wyrS  on  heofonum.. 
oonne  ofer  nijon  &  hundnigontij  ryhtwisra.  a  900  tr. 
Bxda's  Hist.  \.  vii.  (1890)  .jopaet  he  ofer  him  deadum  jefege. 
ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  41  He  weop  ofer  hi^,  rxooo 
J£LFRIC  Horn.  I.  36  pat  he  symle  wacol  sy  ofer  Codes 
eowode.  czaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  31  J?e  herdes-.wakeden 
ouer  here  oref.  1483  CAXTON  £.  de  la  Tour  F  v  b,  That 
none  may  haue  enuye  ouer  hym.  1579  FULKE  Refut. 
I\astelf$$  The  Lords  praier.  .was  not  said  ouer  the  sacra- 
ment. ^  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  in.  v.  175  Vtter  your 
grauitje  ore  a  Gossips  bowles.  1593  —  Liter.  421  As  the 
grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  bis  prey.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  \.  ii.  139 


OVER. 

!        f  C.  With  reference  to,  regarding,  concerning, 

!    about  (a  subject  of  discourse,  thought,  feeling,  etc.). 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Gen.  xvii.  20  Ofer  Ysmahel  eacswilce  ic 

I    gehirde  be.    (1340   HAMPOLE  Prose   Tr.  36  Thovv  may.. 

,    thynke  ouer  thi  synnes  before  donne.    i535CovERDALE.Z,tf7'. 

xi.  46  This  is  the  lawe  ouer  y*  beeste^  and  Joules.   —  i  Chron. 

xx.  2  He  sent  messaungers  to  comforte  him  ouer  his  father. 

II.  In  sense  ony  upon. 

5.  On   the   upper   or   outer   surface  of;    upon : 
sometimes  implying  the  notion  of  supported  or  rest- 
ing upon,  sometimes  (now  more  frequently)  that 
of  covering  the  surface. 

In  Her.  said  of  a  charge  placed  upon  others  so  as  partly  to 
cover  them  (distinguished  from  above  ~  on  a  higher  part  of 
the  shield).  Usually  over  all. 

t88o  Laws  of  SElfred  c.  36  (Schmid)  gif  mon  hafaS  spere 
ofer  eaxle.  cgS/o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  5  Sittende  ofer 
[Rus/iw.  on,  Ags.  G.  uppan]  asal.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  71 
Sittende  ofor  eoselan  folan.  Ibid.  79  Her  ne  bi3  forlzeten 
stan  ofor  stan.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2100  Ffader,  than 
have  thou  this  ryng,  T ffound  it  over  this  swete  thing  1592 
SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  31  Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser  s  rein. 
1766  PORNY  Heraldry  v.  (1787)  156  The  twelfth  is  Azure, 
a  Chief  Gules  over-all  a  Lion  rampant  double  queued  Or. 
1870  TROLLOPE  Phineas  Finn  39  Sitting  with  his  hat  low 
down  over  his  eyes. 

6.  To  a  position  on  the  surface  or  top  of,  or  so 
as  to  cover;  upon  (with  verbs  of  motion). 

5:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlix.  383  ©set  man 
his  sweord  doo  ofer  his  hype,  0900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  n.  ii. 
(1890)  100  NimaS  ge  min  xeoc  ofer  eow.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
93  ponne  hie  cwepab  to  paem.dunum :  ..Feallab  ofor  us. 
ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  24  Se  hys  hus  ofer  stan  $etim- 
brode.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  241  A  soudly  courche  our 
j  hed  and  nek  leit  fall.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  353 
They  had  all  put  over  their  harnesse  white  shirtes.  1652 
C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  xiv.  114  This  hit  the  Alexandrians 
o're  the  Thumbs.  1704  GIBBER  Careless  Husb.  v.  ii,  Throw 
my  Night-Gown  over  me.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  I.  307 
Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this  dismal  spectacle. 
b.  Jig.  Upon,  down  urjon,  as  an  influence. 

a  900  tr.  Baeda!s  Hist.  i.  xi.  [xiv.]  50  aestihtad  waes  Jjaet 

S'ell  wraec  come  ofer  3a  wi^corenan.    Ibid.  iv.  xxv[i].  354 
n  6inum  dagum  <5is  wite  ofer  Sas  burj  ne  cymeS.      c  1000 
^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  182  Da  tacna  be  he  worhte  ofer  5a  un- 
truman  men.     c  1175  Lamb.  Hont.  93  De  halie  gast  com  ofer 
ba  apostlas  mid  furene  tungen.    1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii. 
278  Lord  Longauill  said  I  came  ore  his  hart.     1834  MACKAY 
Tubal  Cain  iii,  But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart. 
fc.  Up  to  the  top  of,  up  to.  (OE.) 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory  s  Past.  C.  xiv.  80  Asteg  ofer 
heanne  munt.  ciooo  ^£LFRIC  Grant,  xlvii.  (Z.)  274  Ofer 
healice  dune  astih  3u. 

7.  a.  (Position)  on  all  parts  of  the  surface  of; 
everywhere    on ;    here  and    there    upon.     Often 
strengthened  by  all,  now  esp.  all  over. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  ii.  vi.  §  3  Ofer  call  Romans  rice 
seo  eorbe  wass  cwaciende  &  berstende.  Ibid.  vi.  vii,  pa 
wear5  eft  sibb  ofer  ealne  Romana  anwald.  c  1175  Lanil>. 
Horn.  3  pa  wes  hit  cud  ouer  al  be  burh.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam. 
349  Ovyr  alle  the  wode  they  hur  soght,  But..fonde  hur 
noght  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  <.S.T.  S.)  2  [HeJ  is 
lunt  and  redoubtit  our  all  the  warld.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  in.  58  They.. sell  it  all  ouer  the  country.  1712 
DE  FOE  Plague  (Rtldg.)  10  The  People  ..  began  to  be 
allarm'd  all  over  the  Town.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  <$• 
Prej.  II.  xxv,  The  expression  of  heartfelt  delight,  diffused 
over  his  face.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  13  Rice  is 
more  or  less  raised  all  over  India.  1895  Scot.  Antiq.  X.  79 
Around  the  firesides  of  the  cottages,  which  were  studded 
over  the  moor. 

b.  (Motion)  from  place  to  place  on  the  surface 
of;  to  and  fro  upon;  all  about;  throughout.  Often 
all  over. 

12900  tr.  Bxda*s  Hist.  n.  xiL  (1890)  128  Monijra  ^eara 
tida  ofer  ealle  Breotone  ic  flyma  was.  c  looo  ^LFRIC  Exod. 
viii.  5  Alaed  upp  ba  froxas  ofer  call  Egipta  land.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  156  In  the  Wynter  he  used  to  ryde 
over  the  lande.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y,  L.  \.  iii.  134  Heele  goe 
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and  over  whole  nature.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  52  P  6 
When  you  did  me  the  Honour  to  be  so  merry  over  my 
Paper.  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  20/2  Those  hours,  .which  others 
consume.  .over  the  bottle.  1811  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  29  If  you  had  seen  us.  .sitting  over  the  fire  with 
Mr.  Hughes.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  3  Over 
this  he  had  wasted  two  days.  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III. 
86  We  stt  down  to  breakfast,  and  talk  over  it  till  eleven. 
1874  FARRAR  Christ  I.  408  Let  us  pause  a  moment  longer 
over  this  wonderful  narrative.  1875  JOWFTT  Pinto  III.  389 
Apt  to  yawn  and  go  to  sleep  over  any  intellectual  toil. 


Europe,  from  shore  to  shore.   Mod.  They  travel  all  over  the 
country. 

c.  Through  every  part  of,  all  through.     (Some- 
times including  the  notion  of  examination  or  con- 
sideration :  cf.  4.) 

1647-8  COTTEREI.L  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  29  They  might 
purposely  be  carefully  looked  over.  1773  JOHNSON  Lett. 
Wks.  1825  1.321  A  wild  notion,  which  extends  over  marriage 
more  than  over  any  other  transaction.  1830  MOORE  Mem. 
(1854)  VI.  108  Took  Miss  Macdonald  to  see  over  new 
Athenaeum.  1892  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Marr.  of  Elinor  III. 
xxxiv.  20  She  would  have  liked  to  go  over  all  his  notes 
about  his  case. 

d.  In  the  above  senses  (esp.  a  and  b)  often  placed 
after  its  object,  esp.  when  this  is  qualified  by  all  or 
the  like.     (Cf.  through^ 

a  1400-50  Alexander  18  pat  a^te  euyn  as  his  awyn  all  the 
werd  ouire.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Fanst,  iv.  53,  I  should  be 
called  kill-devil  all  the  parish  over.  1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer^  (1661)  164  Christ  is  risen,  the  usual  Morning  saluta- 
tion this  day,  all  the  Church  over.  1675  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
1039/3  This  inundation  is  almost  general  Holland  over. 
1795  IkJRNs  Fora'  That  v,That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in 
IVilds  ii.  23  A  test  which  holds  good  all  the  world  over. 

For  the  corresponding  use  in  reference  to  time,  'as  in  all 
the  year  over  ',  in  which  over  may  be  explained  adverbially, 
see  17  b.  Even  in  the  local  use,  in  '  all  the  world  over  '  and 
the  like,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  preposition  from  the 
adverb:  cf.  'you  may  search  London  over  (  =  London  from 
end  to  end)  before  you  find  another  like  it1. 

III.  Above  in  authority,  degree,  amount,  etc. 


OVER. 

8.  Above  in  authority,  rule,  or  power ;  with  sbs., 
as   Aittg,   lord  over\   jurisdiction  ^   rulet    triumph^ 
victory  over  \  adjs.,  victorious  over;  vbs.,  to  reignt 
rule*  triumph^  appoint  or  set  any  one  over. 

,,893  K.  /KLKKKU  Oros,  i.  ii.  §  3  Hio  sesette  Ofer  call  hyrc 
rice  pxt  nan  forbyrd  mere  [etc.].  Ibid.  in.  i.  §  5  For  paem 
lytlaii  sige  he  hie  ba  ofer  hie  hjefdon.  12900  tr.  Bxda's 
///i/.  ii.  v.  (1890)  108  Se  hatfde  rice  ofer  ealle  Breotone.  ibid. 
v  ,\i.  [x.J4i6  pxtte  hio  onscnde  to  8aem  aldormen  be  ofer 
hine  wars,  a  900  Ags,  Ps.  (Th.)  xvii.  48  Pa  halo  bzes  cynges 
oe  3u  xcsette.st  ofer  folcum.  971  Blickl.  f/om.  35  Gif  he 
nacre  sop  God  ofer  ealle  jesccafte.  c  1000  Ags.  Cost.  Luke 
xix.  19  Heo  bu  ofer  fif  ceastra,  c  1200  URMIN  590  Alls  iff  itt 
wane  bfcinlflucc  Offr  alle  bobre  flockess.  c  13*0  Cast.  Love 
mo  Nou  ouer  be  nabbc  I  no  mihte.  1421  tr.  Secret* 
Secret.,  t'riv.  Priv.  210  Show  thy  Victor!  ouer  hym.  1558 
KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.)  37,  1  will  not,  that  a  woman  haue 
authority,  charge  or  power  ouer  man.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xii. 
4  Who  is  Lord  ouer  vsV  1678  WANLEY  Wond.  Lit.  World 
v.  ii.  \  83.  472/2  Over  this  Emperour  the  Christians  were 
Victorious  in .  .the  liattel  of  Lepanio.  1709  STEELE_&  ADDI- 
SON  Ttitler  No.  147  F  3  Venus,  the  Deity  who  presides  over 
Love.  1706  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  $  Prej.  I.  xxiv,  Oh  that 
my  dear  Mother  tiad  more  command  over  herself.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  i.  I.  2  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domina- 
tion of  race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion.  1896  Law 
Times  AV/.  LXXIll.  690/1  This  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  property  in  America. 

9.  Above  or  beyond  in  degree,  quality,  or  action ; 
in  preference  to  ;  more  than. 

^893  K.  /ELI- RED  Oros.  i.  iv.  §  i  loseph,  se  J*  xingst  waes 
..&  eac  gleawra  ofer  hi  ealle.  ^897  —  Gregory  s  Past.  C. 
xviii.  132  Dxt  gold  J>e  is  swae  deorwier3e  ofer  eal  o5er 
ondweorc.  aooo  —  Solil*  i.  (1902)  u  pe  anne  ic  lufige  ofer 
a:alle  o3re  Jring.  Ibid.  43  Hine  ic  lufige  ofer  eallum  o3rum 
J»ing.  971  Blickl,  Horn.  11  Lufian  we  urne  Drihten.  .ofer 
ealle  opru  )>ing.  Ibid.  13  Heo  wxs  seo  eadjeste  ofer  call 
wifa  cynn.  AIOOO  Ps.  1.  (Cotton)  75  (Gr.)  Ofer  snawe  self 
scitiende.  c  1175  Lamb.  How.  39  pet  bu  luuie  bine  drihten 
ofer  bin  wif,  and  ofer  child,  and  ofer  alle  eoroUche  bing. 
a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  103  Over  hony  to  rm  mouth  ere 
bai.  1340  Ayenb,  170  He  ne  boleb  bet  no  vyend  ous  uondy 
ouer  oure  migte.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  {Magdalena} 
472  pane  wes  I  fule  or  be  lafe.  1388  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  L  8  For 
ouer  maner  we  weren  greued  ouer  my^t  [supra  virtntcm\, 
1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Iv.  (1495)  269  Ouer  all 
thynge  the  dyete  shal  be  temperate.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf. 
(W.  oe  W.  1531)  8  b,  He  neuer  suffreth  man  or  woman  to  be 
tempted,  ouer  that  they  may  resyste.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids,  N. 
i.  i.  226  How  happy  some  ore  othersome  can  be  ?  1650 
TRAPP  Comm.  Dent.  xvi.  10  So  good-cheap  is  Gods  service 
to  us,  over  what  it  was  to  them.  1749  COLLINS  OdeSuperst. 
Highlands  155  But,  Oh  1  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race. 
I79?  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  <$•  Prej\  II.  xxiv,  I  cannot  help 
giving  him  the  preference  even  over  Wickham.  1802 
J EFFERSON  Autobiog.  fy  Writ.  (Ford's ed.)  VIII.  133  Virginia 
Is  greatty  over  her  due  proportion  of  appointments  in  the 
general  government.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III. 
413  The  preference  given  to  him  over  English  captains. 

t  b.   Conjunctively  (by  ellipsis).    Above  or  be- 
yond what  ....   Obs. 

1450  Fasten  Lett.  I.  127  The  world  Is  changed  gretely 
over  it  was.  1617  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1681)  I.  274  Natural 
conscience . .  wilt  boggle  now  and  then  at  a  very  small  matter 
in  comparison  over  it  will  do  at  some  other  times.  1644 
MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  55  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man 
over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school  ? 

1 10.  In  addition  to,  further  than  ;  besides,  be- 
yond. Over  this ^  overthat^  moreover,  =  l^.prxterea. 

c88o  Laws  of  Alfred  Introd.  c.  32  (Schmid)  Se  be  god- 
peldum  onsacge  ofer  God  anne,  swelte  se  deade.  c888  K. 
/ELFREU  Boeth.  xxiii.  (MS.  B),  Bu  ne  wilnast  nanes  oSres 
hinges  ofer  ba.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  vii.  12  And  ofer 
|wct  50  ne  IxtaS  hine  seni^  J>ing  don  his  feeder  oc-Se  meder. 
a  1350  Cursor  AT.  311  (Gott.)  And  ouyr  bat  him  seluen 
wroght  All  t  hinges  quen  pat  bai  war  noght.  f  1380  WYCLIF 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  356  It  were  for  to  wite  over  jns,  how  popis 
3yven  ^>es  benelkis.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  viii,  (Caxton 
1483)  61  Nought  only  they  owen  this  restitucion  but  also  they 
owen  ouer  this  for  to  payen  hym  amendys.  1509  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  477  And  ouerthat  the  saide 
Provost  and  scolers  covenaunteth  and  bindeth  theym  and 
their  successours.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  43/2  Over 
his  oxact  knowledge  in  the  common  lawes,  he  was  a  good 
orator.  159*  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  103  C,  And  ouer  this 
the  said  H.  M,  for  him  ..  doth  couenant ..  that  he  [etc.]. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/.  (1809)  II.  114  [He]  has 
plunged  you  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt,  over  the  large  sums 
that  we  carried  with  us. 

b.  So  ^  over  and  besides t  f  over  and  beyond.   (See 
also  OVER  AND  ABOVK  A.  3.) 

c  1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  280  Ouer  and  bijonde  alle  be  xlvlij. 
citecs  wib  her  seid  suburbis.  Ibid.  281.  1533  CRANMERZt/, 
in  .1//V.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  260  Over  and  besides  the 
xvi"  with  iiii»'  more.  1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estientie's  World 
of  Wonders  44  Ouer  and  besides  those  which  they  kept  at 
home.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  25  Over 
and  besides  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 

11.  In   excess   of,    above,   more   than  (a  stated 
amount  or  number). 

Ui33?  Artk*  fy  Afttrl.  6648  To  a  castel  ..  Thennes  ouer 
thre  mile.]  1405111  A' oy.  ff  Hist.  Lett.  Hen.  /K(Rolls)  1. 158, 
I  have  nought  ylafte  with  me  over  two  men.  1519  SIR  T. 
BoLBYN  in  Ellis  Orig*  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  147  His  realme  was  to 
hym  six  millions  yerely,  and  over  that,  in  value.  1640 
FULLER  7<w///V  Csat  (1867)  179  Had  Naaman  washed., 
under  or  over  seven  times,  would  so  small  a  matter  have 
broken  any  .squares?  1660  SHAKROCK  Vegetables  18  I>y  that 
means  you  shall  gain  a  year  in  the  growing,  over  that  you 
should  doe  if  you  sowed  it  the  next  spring.  1858  KINGSLEY 
Prose  Idylls  92  Besides  several  [fishes]  over  a  pound  [in 
uti^ht].  1868  M.  ARNOLD  Sch.  ff  Univ.  Cont.  99  His 
diploma,  .has  cost  him  a  little  over  ,£50.  1896  Law  Times 
RtP- LXXIll.  615/1  A  distance  of  over  700  yards. 
IV.  Across  (above,  or  on  a  surface"). 

12.  Indicating  motion  that  passes  above  (some- 
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thing)  on  the  way  to  the  other  side.  Sometimes 
expressing  only  the  latter  part  of  this,  as  in  falling 
or  jumping  over  a  precipice,  i.  e.  over  the  edge  or 
brim  and  down. 

c888  K.  /KLIKKII  Batik,  xxxvi.  f  3  (MS.  B)  ]>x<  ic  nueg 
flioxan  ofer  bone  hean  hrof  ba»  heofones.  c  897  —  Gregory's 
Past.  C.  xiii.  76  Dylaa  he  ofer  oone  ocrscold .  .stxppc.  a  900 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xvii.  28  Ic  utgang  ofer  minre  burge  weall. 
c  IMS  LAV.  9420  Ouer  bene  wal  heo  clumben.  1399  LANCL. 
Kick.  Redeles  iv.  82  pey  had  be  browe  ouere  pe  borde 
backewarde  ichonne.  15(87  Ps.  Ixxix.  in  Cude  $  Codlie 
B.  (S.  T.  S.)  u8  Walter,  [that)  fast  rinnis  ouer  ane  lin. 
1568  GHAFTON  Chron.  I.  152  He  lept  ouer  the  table  and 
plucked  that  theefe  by  the  heare  of  tne  head  to  the  ground. 
1611  SANDERSON  Serm.  I.  188  Like  an  unruly  colt,  that 
will  over  hedge  and  ditch.  1794  Rifgixf  4  Seamanship 
247*  By  the  Board1.  Over  the  snip's  side.  1814  SCOTT  Red- 
gauntlet  Let.  v,  Our  guest  made  a  motion  with  his  glass,  so 
as  to  pass  it  over  the  water-decanter. .,  and  added,  'Over 
the  water '.  1837-35  WILLIS  Lord  /Ton  -fr  Dan.  133  A  winter, 
and  a  spring,  Went  over  me.  1843  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVIII. 
230  The  sun  is  peering  over  the  roofs.  1851  DICKENS  Bleak 
Ho.  xviii,  She  turned,  .and  spoke  to  him  over  her  shoulder 
again.  1896  -V.  4-  Q.  8th  Ser.  IX.  160/1  The  room  looking 
over  Nightingale  Lane. 

13.  From  side  to  side  of  a  surface  or  space ; 
across,  to  the  other  side  of  (a  sea,  river,  boundary, 
etc.) ;  from  end  to  end  of  (a  line),  along. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  ii.  iv.  §  10  pa  Cirus  for  ofer  bait 
londgemaere,  ofer  ba  ea  be  hatte  Araxis,  898  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  896  (Parker  MS.)  pa  forleton  hie  hie,  and  eodon  ofer 
land.  <:  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  i  Da  comen  hi  ofer  baere 
SEES  mudan  on  bxt  rice.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135  (Laud 
MS.)  On  bis^eare  forse  king  Henri  ouer  sac.  1:1375  Cursor 
M.  6957  (Fairf.)  Quen  [losue]  passed  ouere  be  flume  iordan. 
£1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viit.  32  Men  gase  ower  a  grete 
valay  till  anober  grete  mount,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  372/2 
Ovyr,  ultra,  trans.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  III.  315 
Thus  o'er  th'  Elean  Plains,  thy  well-breath 'd  Horse  Impels 
the  flying  Carr.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  cxxix. 
(1783)  IV.  167  Gim  me  my  daughter,  I  say,  or  I'll  send  you 
over  the  herring-pond,  take  my  word  for  't.  1894  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  9  teb.  113/2  A  free  pass  over  this  company's 
lines  of  railways.  1899  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Mar.  326  A  report 
has  come  over  the  wire  that  [etc.]. 

t!4.  Jig.  In  transgression  or  violation  of ;  in  con- 
travention of,  contrary  to.  Obs. 

^•893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  vl.  xxxv.  §  2  On  baem  daxum 
gecuron  Brettanie  Ma.\imianus  hem  to  casere  ofer  his  \villan. 
aooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  n.  xvi.  [xx,]  (1890)  148  Se  aefter  fasce 
from  him.  .unrihtlice  ofsle^en  wxs  ofer  aftas  and  treowe. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  91  pa  bing  be  we  asr  ofor  his  bebod 
xedydon.  xo..  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1015  genam  baet  wif  ofer 
pes  cynges  willan.  (71380  WYCLIF  Set.  Whs.  III.  392  pei 
bynden  horn  ouver  bo  comaundementls  of  God.  150*  Ord. 
Cryslen  Men  (1506)  n.  i.  86  We  may  offende  our  neyghbour 
in  desyrynge  his  goodes  ouer  reason  &  ayenst  lustice. 

15.  On  the  other  side  of;  across  (of  position). 
^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  l.  i.  §  12  Be  norbam  him  ofer  ba 

westenne  is  Cwenland.  Ibid.  §  23  Se  oridda  [Ho]  nor3west 
..ongean  Scotland  ofer  5one  sacs  earm.  a 900  tr.  Bxda's 
Hist.  i.  xi.  [xiv.J  (1890)  50  past  hi  Seaxna  beode  ofer  bam 
saslicum  dielum  him  on  fultum  gecygdon.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxiv.  65,  I  haue  bene  garrc  make  pis  cros»e, . .  Of  bat 
laye  ouere  be  lake.  ?  a  1500  PMis  to  the  Play  v,  When 
they  were  ower  the  wald.  1517  TORKINOTON  Pilgr.  (1884) 
64  Ovyr  the  watyr  on  the  other  syd,..ys  the  yle  of  Cecyll. 
1769  GRAY  in  Corr.  w.  Nicltolls  (1843)  92,  I  have  a  bed  over 
the  way  offered  me  at  three  half-crowns  a  night.  1810  KEATS 
St.  Agnes  xxxix,  For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home 
for  thee.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  (1871)  II.  556 
The  less  warlike  members  of  the  [Jacobite]  party  [in  1696] 
could  at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  tne  King  over  the  water. 
1898  Tit-Bits  3  Sept.  446/3  At  a  wedding  over  the  herring, 
pond.  Mod.  Our  neighbours  over  the  way. 
V.  Of  time. 

16.  Beyond  in  time  ;  after.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  878  Her  hiene  bestsel  se  here  on 
midne  winter  ofer  tuelftan  niht  to  Cippanhamme.  acjoo  tr. 
Bxda's  Hist.  v.  vL  (1890)  402  Dast  is  an  tid  ofer  midne  daeg. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  93  py  feorban  daige  ofor  undern.  c  1000 
•/fcLFRic  Gen.  iii.  8  He  code  on  neorxena  wange  ofer  midday. 
1101-23  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1 101  And  se  eorl  syaoan  oooet  ofer 
See.  Michaeles  maisse  her  on  landewunode.  13. .  CoerdcL. 
5949  Ovyr  this  ilke  dayes  thre  Myself  schal  thy  bane  be. 
(11350  Cursor  M.  15944  (GUlt.)  Bi  bis  was  time  of  night 
passid  ouer  midnight  and  mare,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 
57  ?if  be  salt  be  fonnyd  it  is  not  worth!  ower  bis.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  265  pat  no  tarying  shuld  lyde  ouer  a  tyme  set. 
1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  x.  5  Come  to  me  agayne  ouer  thre 
dayes.  Mod.  (Mid-Essex  groom  to  master)  'Sir,  we  shall 
want  some  hay  over  a  few  days.' 

17.  During,  all  through.      (In  mod.  use  transf. 
from  space.) 

855  O.  E.  Chron.,  Her  haebne  men  aerest  on  Sceapige  ofer 
winter  sxtun.  1:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  x.  f  10  Sibban 
he  hi  slog  ofer  ealne  bone  daeg  fleonde.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
III.  270  pa  seofon  steorran  be. .ofer  ealne  winter  scinaS. .. 
Ofer  ealne  sumor  hi  ga3  on  nihtlicre  tide  under  bissere 
eoroan.  ciooo  Ags.  Treat.  Astron.  in  Wright  Treat. 
Science  16  He  went  adune  and  hwilon  up  ofer  daeg  and  ofer 
niht.  1886  Act  49  <$•  50  Viet.  c. 44  §  13  The  repayment., 
should  be  spread  over  a  series  of  years.  1895  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXXII.  817/1  The  case  is  governed  by  a  line  of 
authorities  extending  over  a  century. 

b.  The  OE.  use,  in  quot.  893,  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  ME.  and  mod. Eng.  by  over  following 
the  time  phrase  ;  as  in  alt  I  he  year  over,  the  whole 
day  over.  Cf.  the  corresponding  local  use  in  sense 
7  d.  In  the  temporal  use,  over,  being  appended  to 
a  phrase  which  is  itself  an  adverbial  adjunct,  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  viewed  as  an  advb. :  cf. 
'he  works  in  the  field  all  day',  with  'he  sings  at  his 
work  all  day  over ',  i.e.  all  day  from  beginning  to  end. 


OVER. 

<  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  71  He  gert  hn  men  wake  all 
be  nyght  ouer  IMS.  Coll.  Titus  C  xvi,  wake  all  nyghtel. 
c  1475  Katt/Coilyar  330  Anc  thousand,  and  ma,  of  fen^abill 
men  war  wanderand  all  the  nicht  ouir.  Mod.  1  remained 
the  whole  day  over  near  the  spot.  Some  persons  bathe  in 
the  Serpentine  daily  all  the  year  over. 

f!8.  During  or  in  course  of  the  (eve  or  night) 
preceding;  on  the  preceding  (evening  or  night). 
Obs.  except  in  OVKBNIGBT. 

1399  LANCL.  Rich.  KedtUs  iv.  55  Some  had  ysoupid  with 
Symond  ouere  euen.  c  1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  51  Fyr« 
sly  by  capon  over  bo  nyuht,  Plump  hym  in  water  »  her  be 
is  dy}t.  c  1430  Two  Cookery  Jiks.  ao  Take  fowre  pounde  of 
Almaundys,  &  ley  in  Water  ouer  cue,  an  blanche  hem.  c  1500 
LichfieUGiUOrd.  (E.E.T.S.)  15  The  days  next  folloyng 
that  they  haue  monyshion  by  the  bell-man  ouer  Evyn.  1518 
TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  Wks.  (Parker  Soc)  I.  182  Other- 
wise  arc  we  disposed  ..  over  even,  and  otherwise  in  the 
morning  :  yea,  sometimes  altered  six  times  in  an  hour. 

18.  Till  the  end  of;  for  a  period  that  include*. 

1806-7  J.  BEKESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1836)  VIL  Ixii, 
To  stay  over  the  farce  after  a  play.  1817  Purl.  Deb.  213  It 
was  agreed  that  the  House  should  adjourn  over  to-morrow, 
it  being  Her  Majesty's  Birthday.  1845  E-  NOEL  Ricltter* 
Flower  Pieces  79  If  we  only  live  over  to-day.  1858  Mis. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  346  In  case  you  should  stay  over 
Wednesday. 

t  Over,  ovre,  it.1  Obs.  [Com.  W.  Ger. : 
OE.  ofer  =  OFris.  overa,  were  (mod.  Fris.  aver, 
EFris.  over,  ofer),  MLG.  aver,  MDu.,  Du.  never, 
MHO.  toner,  Ger.  ufer ;  ulterior  relations  obscure : 
see  Kluge.]  A  border  or  margin;  spec,  of  the  sea 
or  a  river :  the  shore,  the  bank. 

BeowulfCL.)  1371  X.T  he  feorh  selcft  aldor  on  ofre.  c  1000 
,/KLFKIC  Gen.  xli.  3  And  hi  [seofon  oxan]  eodon  be  Sere  ea 
of  run.  c  loco  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  108  Smirc  mid  ba  ofras  her 
hit  readige.  c  110$  LAY.  8584  He  ferde  ut  of  Doure  bi  be 
sas  oure  [c  1*75  ofre].  c  1300  Havelok  321  And  dede  leden 
hire  to  doure,  pat  standeth  on  he  seis  oure.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  4336  Cassibola(n]  was  redy  at 
Douere  &  renged  his  men  by  be  ouere. 

O'ver,  J*.2     [Absolute  use  of  OVKK  cutv.] 

1.  (nonce-use  f.  OVER  adv.  n.)     That  which  is 
excessive ;  an  excess,  extreme. 

a  1584  MONTGOME>IE  Chcrric  4-  Sine  435  All  ouirs are  repuit 
to  be  vyce ;  Ore  hich,  ore  law,  ore  rascb,  ore  nyce  [etc.]. 
Mod.  Sc.  A'  owres  is  Ul  (i.  e.  All  excesses  are  evil). 

2.  An  amount  in  excess,  or  remaining  over ;  an 
extra. 

i88a  Pall  Mall  C.  10  Oct.  3  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
accounts,  nor  does  '  overs  '.  1886  Rep.  of  Sic.  of  Treasury 
(U.  S.)  180  (Cent.)  In  counting  the  remittances  of  bank- 
notes received  for  redemption  during  the  year,  there  was 
found  $25,528  in  overs,  being  amounts  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  claimed,  and  $8,246  in  shorts,  being  amounts  less 
than  the  amounts  claimed. 

3.  An  act  of  going  over  or  across  something  ;  a 
leap  over  a  fence,  etc.  in  bunting. 

1883  Pall  MallC.  30  July  5/1  The  downfall  of  the  front 
rank  at  an  over. 

4.  Cricket,  (f.  OVER  adv.  5  c.)  The  number  of 
balls  (four,  five,  or  six)  bowled  from  either  end  of 
the  wicket  before  a  change  is  made  to  the  other 
end ;  the  portion  of  the  game  comprising  a  single 
turn  of  bowling  from  one  end. 

1850  '  BAT  '  Crick.  Man.  48  Some  clubs  make  it  a  rale  to 
mark  the  number  of  '  overs  '  that  each  bowler  gives,  at  the 
foot  of  the  scoring  papers.  1859  -4"  Year  Round  No.  13. 


305  He  caught  two  of  the  town  off  my  first '  over '.  1899 
Westm.  Go*.  18  Nov.  2/3  The  first  alteration  proposed— 
the  substitution  of  six  balls  for  five  in  an  over. 


Over  (^""vaa),  a.  Forms:  a.  l  ufera,  -e,  2-3 
ufere,  3  vuere  (=  uvere)  (mod.  dial.  uwer). 
ft-  3-5  ouere,  4-7  ouer,  5-  over.  [OE,  had 
ufer(r)a,  -e,  yfer(r)a,  -e  adj.,  the  former  of  which 
survived  in  early  ME.  ufere,  uvere  (.written  vuere, 
uuere],  for  which  in  writing  aver(e  was  substituted 
bcf.  1300.  (Cf.  OHG.  otara,  MHG.  obere,  Ger.  ober, 
which  represents  an  OTeut.  "utaro-,  while  the  OE. 
forms  repr.  the  types  *utarda>-,  *«#i'rfta>-.) 


Dialeclally,  the  form  timer  (fvaj)  is  still  widely  current 
for  the  adjective  (see  E.  D.  D.);  so  that  the  ME.  spelling 
evetit  las  in  the  later  Layamon  text  for  the  earlier  men)  may 
originally  have  been  only  graphical,  ov  (oti)  for  ttv  («w,  v*), 
as  in  above,  dove,  love,  etc.  But  in  ME.  the  adj.  fell 
together  in  use  with  OVER-  adv.  in  comb.,  from  which  indeed 
it  cannot  always  be  separated,  many  important  examples 
being  written  either  way  i  thus,  the  OE.  ufera  lippa,  in 
mod.  dial,  umerlip.  occurs  in  Chaucer  MSS.  as  oi-er(e  Itppe 
and  werlippe.  tins  would  naturally  lend  to  level  the  pn> 
nunciation  of  over  from  ufera  with  that  of  over,  from  OE. 
ofer-,  a  result  prob.  completed  in  Standard  Eng.  during  the 
Si  E.  period.  And  this  identification  led  further  to  the  adjec- 
tival use  of  the  adverbial  prefix  in  other  senses  :  e.  g.  3,  4. 

Although  originally  it>elf  a  comparative  form,  over  having 
no  positive  of  its  own  has  been  in  some  respects  treated  as 
positive,  and  has  been  compared  OVESER  OvEntsrlsoOHG. 
obartro,  obarost,  mod.Ger.  obtrer,  obersfl,  and  Ovl»»o*E, 
OVERMOST,  only  the  last  of  which  is  now  in  (occasional)  me. 
See  these.] 

1.  The  upper,  the  higher  in  position. 

Only  attrib..  prec.  by  the  or  an  equiv.,  and  used  of  one  i 
two  things,  the  other  being  the  nether,  lower,  or  mm* 
Now  obs.  or  dial  exc.  as  preserved  in  comb.,  and  in  plac 
names  of  villages,  farms,  fields,  etc.  _  ... 


..stondeb  vp  to  beore  R.KOO  And 


OVER. 

(xyh  And  summe  to  heore  vuere  breyh.  1788  [see  OVER- 
LIP].  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s. v.,  'Who 
lives  i'  the  uvver  'ouse  now?1 

S.  a  1300  Sat.  People  KilJare  iv.  in  £.  E.  P.  (1862)  153 
Hit  is  at  be  ouir  end  crokid  as  a  gaffe,  a  I3OO_  Cursor  Mt 
539-40  pe  ouer  fir  gis  man  his  sight,  pat  ouer  air  of  hering 
might.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  125  pe  ouer  Galilea 
and  be  nefer  Galilea.  1398  —  Earth.  De  P.R.  iv.  vii.  (i49_s) 
90  In  the  nether  panes  of  the  body  blode  is  blacker  than  in 
the  ouer  partes.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  36  in  Babees  Bk.  300 
Pare  ]>y  brede  and  kerue  in  two,  Tho  ouer  crust  bo  nether  fro. 
IS..  Sir  A.  Barton  xxv.  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  71  He 
shoott  throughe  his  over  decke.  1526  R.  WMYTFORD  Marti- 


1506 _..  ... _-, 

dale  and  in  nethir  Clidisdale.  1610  BARROUGH  liltth.  Physick 
i.  xxxi.  (1639)  51  With  your  left  hand  lift  up  the  over  eyelid. 
1715  PENNECUIK  Descr.  Tvjeeddale,  etc.  13  Here  stands.. 
Rommano  Grange,  Over  and  Nether. 

b.  Placed  so  as,  or  serving,  to  cover  something 
else;  upper,  outer. 

Now  usually  written  in  comb.,  as  over-garment,  overcoat; 
see  OVER-  8  c  and  the  Main  words. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  224  pset  uferre  hrif.  c  1050  Suppl. 
^El/ric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulckcr  188/15  Ependeton,  cop,  uel 
hoppada,  w/ufrescrud.  c  1386  [see  OVERSLOP].  1535  COVER. 
DALE  Exod.  xxviii.  25  The  two  shulders  of  the  ouer  body 
cote.  1598  Knansborough  mils  (Surtees)  I.  216  One  paire 
of  over  britches.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  518  The  ouer  rind 
or  barke  would  be  taken  away.  1889  John  Built  Mar.  150/1 
A  skirt  of  black  satin  with  over  drapery  of  guipure  lace. 

2.  fig.  Higher  in  power,  authority,  or  station ; 
upper,  superior. 

In  existing  words  usually  written  in  comb.,  as  over-sjtperior, 
overlord;  see  OVER-  2  and  the  Main  words. 

c  1205  LAY.  1520  Whe5er  ich  ma}c  he  ufere  [c  1275  oucre] 
hond  habben  of  ban  kinge.  Ibid.  1289  Ah  Brutus  hefde  ba 
ouere  hond.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5152  pe  king  of  west 
sex  adde  euere  be  ouere  hond.  £1485  Digby  Myst.  11882) 
v.  300  Se  that  the  nether  parte  of  reason  In  no  wyse  ther-to 
lende,  than  the  ouer  parte  shall  haue  fre  domynacion.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxiii.  90  His  Kirk  sail  haue  the 
ouer  hand.  1780  Voy.  to  Japan  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX. 
App.  2  These  Over  Banjoses  may  be  compared  to  the 
Mandarins  of  China.  .  .They  inspect  every  thing.  1874  Act 
37  &  38  Viet.  c.  94  §  7  No  consolidation . .  shall . .  extend  the 
rights  or  interests  of  any  over  superior. 
•  3.  That  is  in  excess  or  in  addition ;  remaining 
beyond  the  normal  amount ;  surplus,  extra.  (See 
OVER  adv.  8,  OVER-  19.) 

1494  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  13  The  half-deal  of  the  over 
Price  of  her,  being  above  vi.  s.  viii.  d.  to  be  to  the  King. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Homes  Abroad  v.  74,  I  am  soon  to 
begin  building  you  a  house  at  over  hours.  1896  Daily  News 
21  Nov.  3/5  He  knew  nothing  about  the  practice,  .whether 
over  or  spoiled  copies  were  given  to  the  employe's, 
4.  That  is  in  excess  of  what  is  right  or  proper; 
too  great,  excessive. 

Now  mostly  written  in  comb.,  as  over-hastiness,  over- 
care  :  see  OVER-  29  and  the  Main  words. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullingeron  Apoc.  (1573)  69  b,  Through  our 
owne  ouer  curiousnesse  in  searchyng  and  siftyng  Gods 
workes.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  105 
Thair  ouir  haistines,  and  ouer  bent  to  reuenge.  1710  E. 
WARD  Brit.  Hud.  38  To  . .  cool  him  after  two  Hours 
sweating,  With  over  Pains,  and  over  Prating.  1758  S. 
HAYWARD  Sertn.  xvi.  469  Occasioned  by  an  over  thirst  for 
government.  1801  tr.  Gabriellis  Myst.  Husb.  IV.  45  Had 
my  over  precautions  rendered  you . .  miserable.  1849  RUSKIN 
Sev.  Lamps  ii.  §  i.  29  Without  over  care  as  to  which  is 
largest  or  blackest. 

f5.  Later,  after.  (In  form  ufera,  uvere.}  06s. 
c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  v.  §  2  py  Ises  hit  monn  uferan 
do^ore  wraecce.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  438  Eallum  baem 
be  ba  stowe  on  uferum  tidum  jeseoS.  c  1205  LAY.  27794 
Pat  he  mihte  an  uuere  da^etn]  [c  1275  bar  after]  3elpen  uor 
pere  dede(nX 

O'ver,  v .  Also  north,  and  Se.  our,  ower,  owre. 
[f.  OVER  adv.  Cf.  L.  suptrare.)] 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  higher  (in  amount) ;  to  raise, 
increase.  In  quot.  1602  absol.  To  go  to  a  higher 
figure  (by  so  much).  Obs. 

1546  Supplic.  o/Poore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  80  Oueryng 
botn  fynes  &  rentes,  beyond  all  reason  and  conscience.  1550 
CROWLEY  Epigr.  1206  To  leauye  greate  fines,  Qr  to  ouer  the 
rent.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  37  b,  They  will  rather  take 
bargaines,  at  these  excessiue  fines,  then  a  tolerable  improved 
rent,  being  in  no  sort  willing  to  ouer  a  penny. 
2.  To  leap  or  jump  over  ;  to  clear. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxix,  Playing  at  leap-frog  with  the 
tombstones:,  .'overing'  the  highest  among  them,  one  after 
the  other,  with  the  most  marvellous  dexterity.  1882  Society 
28  Oct.  19/1  You  never  made  mud  pies,  or  played  at  tipcat, 
or  '  overed '  a  post. 

1 3.  To  get  the  better  of,  to  master.  Sc,  Obs. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  228  A  seke  man 
that  may  nocht  our  himself  in  syk  a  rage  and  malady.  Ibid. 
271  Gif  ony  of  thame  may  our  his  falow,  be  ony  habilitee  or 
strenthe,  or  suteltee. 

4.  ellipt.  To  get  over ;  to  pass  over.  dial. 
1825  JAMIESON  s.v., '  He  never  over'd  the  loss  of  that  bairn '. 
1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I'm  sadly  afraid  she'll  never 
over  it.      1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  It  ower'd 
a  bit ',  it  ceased  a  little,— the  rain.    [See  E.  D.  D.] 

Over-  is  used  with  adverbial,  prepositional,  and 
adjectival  force,  in  combination  with  sbs. ;  with 
adverbial  and  prepositional  force  in  comb,  with 
verbs ;  with  adverbial  force  in  combination  with 
adjs.,  advbs.,  and  prepositions.  Its  combinations 
are  therefore  exceedingly  numerous,  and,  from  the 
wide  range  of  its  meaning,  very  diverse  in  character. 
The  following  are  the  chief  classes ;  but  many 
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words  have  senses  falling  under  two,  three,  or 
more  of  these,  and  there  are  individual  words  in 
which  the  original  sense  of  the  prefix  is  so  modified 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  to  any  class.  In 
some  of  its  uses,  moreover,  over  is  a  movable  ele- 
ment, which  can  be  prefixed  at  will  to  almost  any 
verb  or  adjective  of  suitable  sense,  as  freely  as  an 
adjective  can  be  placed  before  a  substantive  or  an 
adverb  before  an  adjective.  Although  usually 
hyphened  or  even  written  as  one  word,  such  com- 
binations are  hardly  dictionary  facts ;  they  are  really 
syntactic  combinations  which  make  the  use  and 
construction  of  over  in  the  particular  position  more 
clear  and  obvious.  In  some  of  these  combinations, 
however,  there  is  a  closer  unification  of  sense,  and 
others  have  a  long  history  which  it  is  desirable  to 
show.  All  important  combinations  of  over-,  there- 
fore, including  such  as  occur  in  more  than  one 
sense,  and  all  such  as  seem  to  require  explanation , 
are  treated  as  Main  words  in  their  alphabetical 
places;  of  the  unimportant  or  obvious  ones,  ex- 
amples are  here  given  under  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong,  with  a  few  illustrations ;  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  enumerate  all  that  have  been 
used,  much  less  all  that  are  possible. 

Ofer-  (like  ufar-  in  Gothic,  ubar-  and  ober-  in  OHG., 
otar  in  OS.,  alter  in  Ger.,  aver  in  Du., yfer-,  ofr-,  of-  in  ON.) 
was  already  in  OE.  used  in  comb,  with  vbs.,  as  oferclimban, 
ofercuman,  oferdtin,  ofcrdrincan,  oferlibban ;  with  sbs.,  as 
o/erealdorman,  o/erbrii,  ufersefl,  oferslop,  o/erwrit,  o/erlu/ii, 
oferbiternes ;  with  adjs.,  as  ofergylden,  ojermzte,  ofermddig, 
oferbl(3e,  oferfitll,  ofermicel;  also  in  advbs.  formed  from 
adjs.,  and  in  derivatives  of  phrases,  as  o/ersiltc,  ofersiewisc 
from  o/cr  sii.  Many  of  the  OE.  compounds  are  still  in  use, 
but  the  more  part  failed  to  live  into  ME.,  and  the  great 
majority  of  existing  over-  combinations  are  of  later  forma- 
tion, chiefly  since  c  1550. 

For  the  original  stress  of  verbal  and  nominal  compounds 
respectively,  and  later  modifications,  see  OUT-.  As  over  is 
of  two  syllables,  there  is  necessarily  a  subordinate  stress  on 
o,  even  in  verbal  compounds,  where  the  main  stress  is  on  the 
root  syllable.  This  rises  in  sense  27  to  a  distinct  secondary 
stress,  distinguishing  e.  g.  o'-ver-bfnd  '  bend  too  much  '  from 
overbe'nd  '  bend  over '.  In  verse,  the  unstressed  over-  is 
often  reduced  to  o'er-,  a  single  stressless  syllable,  as  o'er- 
be'nd,  o'erska'dow ;  but  over-  with  main  or  secondary  stress 
is  not  properly  reduced  to  o'er-  unless  the  position  allows 
the  stress  to  be  retained,  as  in  o'e'-r-ena'inoitred,  o'e'.r-in- 
CH'rioits,  o'c'-r-assifrnption,  o'e'.r-reple'tion.  See  senses  27-30. 
I.  Over-  in  spatial  and  temporal  senses,  and  in 
uses  directly  related  to  these. 

1.  With  verbs,  or  with  sbs.  forming  vbs.,  in  the 
sense  '  over  in  space,  on  high,  above  the  top  or 
surface  of,  as  OVEBBEOOD,  -CANOPY,  -DROP,  -HANG, 
-SOAK,  etc.  Also  (b)  in  sense  of  '  rising  above, 
overtopping',  as  OVER-RISE,  -TOP,  -TOWER;  and  (c) 
with  the  sense  of  position  implying  ojher  notions 
of  which  it  is  a  condition  or  element,  as  OVEBEYE, 
OVERLOOK,  OVERJOY,  OVERWEEP,  which  see. 

The  compound  verb  is  equivalent  sometimes  to  the  simple 
vb.  with  over  adv.,  as  in  OVERLAY,  to  lay  (something)  over ; 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  simple  vb.  (usually  intr.)  with 
over  prep.,  as  in  OVKRHANG,  to  hang  over  (something),  OVER- 
LIE, to  lie  over  or  above  (something) ;  but  in  man^y  cases,  as 
OVERARCH,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  these. 

Examples:  overbi-llow,  -bra-nek,  -cap,  -cluster, 
•crown,  -dangle,  -dome,  -droop,  -frown,  -glint, 
-helm,  -hover,  -leer,  -pentise,  -plumb,  -spire,  -stoop, 
-surge,  -tip,  -turret,  -vista,  -wave,  etc. 

1814  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  y.  Murray  (1895)  626  Any  more 
peccant  thing  of  Froth,  Noise,  and  Impermanence,  that 
may  have  "overbillowed  it  on  the  restless  sea  of  curiosity. 
1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Island  xv.  With  trees  that  "oyerbranch 
The  sea.  1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX.  44  The  moon,  rising  with 
unclouded  refulgence,  "overcapped  the  crest  of  eternal 
forests.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  iii.  60  Lo !  in  a 
shower  Grapes  that  *o'ercluster  Gush  into  must.  18..  G. 
MEREDITH  Poems,  Lark  Ascending,  Like  water-dimples 
down  a  tide  Where  ripple  ripple  *overcurls,  1869  BROWNING 
Ringff  Bk.  XI.  1814  Like  bubble  that  Verdomes  a  fly.  1881 
H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  xxiii,  High-walled  lanes,  into  which 
..blossoming  orchards  "overdrooped  and  flung  a  perfume. 
1861  M.  ARNOLD  Southern  Night,  There,  where  Gibraltar's 
cannon 'd  steep  "O'erfrowns  the  wave.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Ann.  Rev.  III.  544  Like  the  star  which  *over-hovered  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Wine  0/Cfprus 


1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  189  A  piece  of  ruinous  cliff., 
almost  "overplumbed  the  deck.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Crowned  f,  Buried  iii,  Altars  "overstepped  By  meek -eyed 
Christs.  1610  WILLET  Hexapla  Daniel  94  Set  in  a  plaine, 
where  no  hils  were,  that  it  might  not  be  *ouertipped  by  them. 
1810  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIX.  418  Shall.. No 
golden  cloud  of  praise  "O'erwave  his  way  ? 

b.  Some  verbal  compounds  occur  chiefly  or 
only  in  the  pples.  or  gerund :  cf.  c.  Such  are 
over-ba'nded,  -be-ing,  -placed,  -shrined,  etc. 

it  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  in.  89  The  Lust  of  Tyrants  ("over- 
banded  still  By  hooded  Law)  carnalls  the  world  at  Will. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  vi.  18  And  with  cedre  al  the  hows  with 
ynforth  was  clothid,  hauynge.  .grauyngis  "ouerbeynge  [1388 
apperynge  aboue,  L.  emine«tes\  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Mysterie 

f  Myst.,  Father  8  Over  All  things,  not  *over-plac't.     1895 

.  W.  POWELL  Physiogr,  Processes  in  Nat.  Gfog.  Monogr. 

.  i.  14  The  overplaced  materials  brought  down  by  the  floods. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Aaviij,  Standynge  on  a  ladder, 


OVER-. 

*ouershryned  wyth  the  Tyborne,  a  meete  trone  for  all  suche 
..Trayters. 

c.  So  in  ppl.  adjs.  and  vbl.  sbs.,  as  OVERHANG- 
ING, -SHADED,  over-awning,  -bee'tling,  -bellying, 
-boding,   -curling,   -greeting,    -jutting,    -pending, 
-shelving,  -swinging,  etc.     (These  may  be  formed 
to  any  extent.) 

iSoz  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  XII.  xiii,  Above  the  depth  four 
*over-awning  wings. .Bore  up  a  little  car.  1854  H.  MILLER 
Sell.  -V  Schtti.  iv.  (1857)  78  A  small  stream  came  pattering., 
from  the  "over-beetling  precipice  above.  1895  REYNOLDS  in 
Expositor  Nov.  336  The  strange  and  *overboding  sense  of 
man's  life  after  death.  1895  J.  MUIR  in  Century  Mag.  June 
238/2  [Snow]  in  massive  "overcurling  cornices.  1799  H. 
GURNEY  Cupid  iff  Psyche  xiv.  31  From  that  *o'erjutting  crag. 
z8iz  ANNE  PLUMTTRE  tr.  Lichtenstein' s  Trav.  I.  132  It  pre- 
sents theappearanceof  a  high  sunken  *overshelving  wall.  1859 
DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  vi,  Under  the  "over-swinging  lamps. 

d.  with  sbs.,  in  sense '  situated  above '  or  '  higher ' ; 
also,  'the  upper"  of  two  (or  more)  things :   =  OVER 
a.  i :  as  OVERBRIDGE,  -BROW,  -CHEEK  ;  so  o'verco-rd, 
-dey-house,  -half,  -park,  -pool,  -world. 

1513-14  Durtiam  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  663,  j  long  Roppe 
for  the  kyln.  iiijj.,  et  j  "overcorde,  iyd.  1421-2  Ibid.  303  Pro 
cariacione  feni  ad  le  "Overdeyhous,  iiijs.  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  1463  On  the  *overhalf  the  Arche  ihe  watere  no 
ferlhere  rarme.  1533  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  205 
Keper  of  his  "overparke.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xxxvi.  2  By 
the  condite  of  the  ouerpole.  1858  SE\nsAlha»asia  m.  ix. 
325  They  [primitive  men]  believed  there  was  an  *overworld 
where  God  resided  in  space,  and  an  underworld  where  all 
departed  spirits  were  gathered  together. 

6.  In  transferred  senses  of  '  higher,  upper ',  e.  g. 
in  pitch,  as  OVERBLOW  v.,  OVEBSOUND,  OVERTONE. 

2.  With  the  sense  '  above  in  power,  authority, 
rank,  station '.    In  verbs,  as  OVEBGOVEBN,  -LEAD, 

-LORD,  -MASTER,  -BULE,  -SWAT,  etc.  q.V.  ;  SO  O'-Ver- 

comma'nd,  -o'rder,  etc. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vm.  ii.  §  3  There  is  no  higher 
nor  greater  that  can  in  those  causes  over-command  them. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1852)  521  May  He  who  "over-orders  all, 
Speed  thee  upon  thy  quest ! 

b.  bo  in  sbs.  and  adjs.,  derived  from  or  related 
to  vbs.,  as  OVERRULE,  -BULEB,  -RULING,  -SEER, 
-SWAY,  etc.;  also  in  other  sbs.,  in  sense  of  'higher, 
superior ',  as  OVER-KING,  OVERLORD,  etc.;  soo'ver- 
chanter,  -chief,  -dignity,  -god,  -plot,  -shepherd. 

1535  Goodly  Primer  Ps.  xxii.  (lit It),  1 1  is  the  song  of  David, 
committed  to  the  "overchaunter.  1853  J-  STEVENSON  tr. 
fieda's  Eccl.  Hist.  505  If  they  should  come  into  the  presence 
of  their  "over-chief.  1607  DAY  Trav.  Eng.  Bro.  (1881)  49 
Though  my  humillitie  (I  vow  by  heauen)  Doth  not  affect 
that  "ouerdignilie.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  122  Speaks 
not  of  self  that  mystic  tone,  But  of  the  "Overgods  alone. 
1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1933  The  lawful 
"overshepherd  [Ger.  oberhirt)  of  the  Protestants  living  in 
his  see  [Paderborn]. 

3.  With  the  sense  of  inclination  to  one  side  so 
as  to  lean  over  the  space  beneath.     In  vbs.,  as 
OVEBBEND,    -BIAS,    -LEAN,    -SAIL 2,    -WEIGH,    q.  V. 

Also  in  derived  sbs.  and  adjs.,  asOv'EBBiAS,  OVER- 
LEANING,  etc. 

4.  With  the  sense  of  passing  across  over  head, 
and  so  'away,  off'.      In  verbs,  as  OVERBLOW,, 

-CABBY,  -DBIVE,    -GIVE,  -GO,   -PASS,  etc.,  q.V.      So> 
in  derived  sbs.  and  adjs. 

6.  With  the  sense  of  surmounting,  passing  over 
the  top,  or  over  the  brim  or  edge.  In  verbs,  as 
OVERCLIMB,  -BOIL,  -BBIM,  -PLOW  (q.v.),  overbu'bblc, 
-bu-rst,  -well,  etc.  Sometimes  (*)  implying  '  pass- 
ing over  without  hitting,  missing',  as  OVEBLEAP, 
-£OOK,  -SHOOT.  Also  (<:)  Jig,  of  surmounting  or 
getting  over  an  obstacle,  an  illness,  a  calamity,  or 
the  like,  as  OVERCOME,  b.  Also  in  derived  and 
related  sbs.  and  adjs.,  as  OVEBFLOW,  -PLOWING, 
-SIGHT,  overbu'bbling,  o'versplash,  etc. 

1896  Godey'sMag.  Feb.  158/1  They  showed  such  an  •over- 
bubbling  of  good-nature.  1856  MRS.  H.  O.  CONANT  Eng. 
Bible  Transl.  i.  (1881)  3  Outraged  humanity  has  "overburst 
the  bounds  of  discreet  submission.  1888  SPURGEON  Senti.  in 
Voice  (N.  Y.)  31  May,  A  sort  of  "over-splash  of  the  great 
fountain  of  mercy.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xix,  The 
water  "overwelled  the  edge. 

6.  With  the  sense  of  motion  forward  and  down, 
and  hence  of  overturning,  inversion.     In  verbs,  as 
OVERBALANCE,  -BEAB,  -BEAT,  -BLOW,  -CAST,  -SET, 
-THROW,  -TUBN,  etc.     So  in  derived  sbs.  and  adjs., 
as  OVEBBEARING,  -PALL,  -SET,  -TUBN,  etc. 

7.  With  the  sense  '  down  upon  from  above  *.     In 
verbs,  as  OVERCOME,  -PALL,  -GANG,   -GO,  -LEAP, 
-LOOK,  -SEE,  etc.,  q.  v. 

8.  With  the  sense  '  upon  the  surface  generally,  all 
over,  so  as  to  prevail  or  abound  over,  cover,  hide '. 
In  verbs,  as  OVERCLOUD,  to  cloud  (a  thing)  over, 
cover  over  with  cloud,  OVERCLOTHE, -COVER, -GLAZE, 
-GROW,  -HEAP,  q.  v.   So  overba'lm,  -bepa'tch,  -black, 
-blind,    -cheer,  -curtain,   -dark,    -darken,    -dash, 
-drench,  -dust,  -encrust,  -file,  -fling,  -flower,  -froth, 
-fruit,  -gall,  -gird,  -gloss,  -hurl,  -husk,  -ink,  -lace, 
-letter,  -moss,  f  -noint,  -prick,  -rust,  -scatter,  -scent, 
-scourge,  -scratch, -scribble,  -sculpture,  -seal,  -shower, 
•sillier,  -spangle,  -spatter,  -stain,  -stud,  -web,  -wheal, 
-wipe,  -wound,  etc. 
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a  1851  MoiR  Child's  Burial  v,  That  *  the  joy  of  grief  (as 
Ossian  sing*)  "o'erbalm'd  tlie  very  air.  a  1657  LOVELACE 
/W«f  (1864)  *<54  Me  thought  she  look'd  all  'ore-bepatch'd 
with  stars.  1613-18  DANIEL  Colt.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)6  [GiUlas] 
*ouer-b!acks  them  [the  Mritons]  with  such  vgly  deformities. 
1613  F.  RouAKts  Rev.  Gosf.  78  If  self-loueandcouetousnesse 
did  not  'ouerblind  and  entangle  the  men  of  this  age.  1555-8 
PHAER  Mneid  \.  Hivb,  His  mother.,  with  a  roset  youth 
his  eies  and  countnaunce  "overcheared.  1577  Test.  12  Patri- 
archs (1706)  52  If  you  be  *overdarkned  with  wickedness. 
1589  (jRi.KNE  Orpharion  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  70  Lina- 
ments,  wherevpon  this  native  colour  was  "ouerdasht.  1590 

Orl.   Fur.    Wks,  (Rtldg.)   m/i,  I    stand   amaz'd  deep 

*ovcr-drench'd  with  joy.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <fr  Cr.  in.  iii. 
179  And  giue  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  guilt,  More  laud 
then  guilt  *oredusted.  1631  LiTiicow  Trav.  x,  The  Hals.. 
most  exquisitly  *ouer-filed,  and  indented  with  Mosaicall 
worke,  1876  HHOWNING  Nat.  Magic  i,  Embowered  With — 
who  knows  what  verdure,  *o'erfruited,  *o'erflowered  ?  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v,  iii.  54  Their  eyes  *ore-galled,  with 
recourse  of  teares.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  vi.  (1851) 
125  When  the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the  fruitful! 
bosome  of  the  earth  thus  "over-girded  by  your  imprison- 
ment. 1673  HICKERINGILL  Gregory  Father  Greybeard  145 
This  realm  was . .  *overhurl'd  with  the  new  modern  orthodox. 
1824  HEDUOES  Let.  Dec.  in  Poems  p.  xxxvi,  Lost  to  German 
and  all  humane  learning,  "o'erhusked  with  sweet  dozing 
sloth.  1855  BROWNING  Clton  2  The  sprinkled  isles,  Lily  on 
lily,  that  "oerlace  the  sea.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  vn.  (1860) 
187  "O'erletter'd  by  the  hand  Of  oft  frequenting  pilgrims. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  i.  xx,  Our  ships  so  *over- 
moss't,  and  brands  so  deadly  blown,  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas, 
Health  (i  585)  X  ij,  *Over  noynt  the  burned  place  therewith, 
for  it  healcth  wonderfullye.  1535  LATiMER-SVrw.  aist  Sund. 
Trinity  Wks.  I.  28  How  hath  this  truth  *over-rusted  with 
the  pope's  rust  ?  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vn.  i.  §  i  *Over- 
sented  with  the  fragrant  ointment  of  this  Prince's  memory. 
1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  vi.  20  Whan  the  worlde..shalbe 
*ouersealed,  then  wyl  I  do  these  tokens.  1608  SHAKS. 
Per,  iv.  iv.  26  Pericles . .  With  sighs  shot  through,  and 
biggest  tears  *o'er-shower'd.  Leaves  Tarsus,  a  i6a8  F. 
GHEVIL  Sidney  (1652)  176,  1  beheld  this  grave  subject.. 
*over-spangled  with  lightnesse.  1595  SHAKS.  John  m.  1.236 
Our  hands.. besmear'd  and  *ouer-staind  With  slaughters 
pencill.  1531  MORE  Confut*  Barnes  viii.  Wks.  797/2  Those 
synnes  onely  whiche  are  with  the  pencell  of  daily  prayer 
*ouerwyped. 

b.  So  with  ppl.  adjs.  and  vbl.  sbs.,  as  OVER- 
GROWN, -GROWTH,  -LAYER,  -LYING,  etc.;  SO  OVCr- 

no'ting,  -wooded  adjs. ;  o'verscri'-bble  sb. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  B  ij,  Correcting  and  perfyting  them 
with  "oueruotyng  hand.  1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise  Christendom 
39  We  may  distinguish  in  this  great  palimpsest  the  old 
Roman  Scripture  from  the  monkish  *over- scribble.  1797 
COLERIDGE  Lime-tree  Bower  10  The  roaring  dell,  *oer- 
wooded,  narrow,  deep. 

o.  With  sbs.  in  the  sense  *  overlying,  covering, 
worn  over  or  above',  'upper  or  outer*  (cf.  OVER 
a.  i  b) ;  as  in  OVERBODY,  -CLOTH,  -COAT,  -DRESS, 
-GLAZE,  -SHOE,  etc. ;  so  o'ver-bo'-dice ',  -ca-pe,  -cloak, 
-collar,  -gaiter,  -gown,  -jacket ',  -shirt ,  etc. ;  also 
attrib.  or  adj.,  as  OVERCUP. 

1470-85  [see  OVER  GARMENT].  1869  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  347  He  wore  a  bright  scarlet  over-shirt.  1893  Amer. 
Missionary  Oct.  325  Many  of  the  people  wear  cotton  over- 
cloaks.  1895  Daily  News  5  Feb.  6/6  The  elaborate  over- 
jacket  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  15  July 
3/2  A  design  demanding  some  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
overbodice.  Mod.  U.  S.  Advt.,  These  leggings  are  a  sort  of 
overgaiter  made  of  waterproof  material 

9.  With   the   sense  of  motion   over  a  surface 
generally,  so  as  to  cover  in  whole  or  part ;  also  of 
motion  to  and  fro  upon  or  all  over;  as  in  OVER- 
BLOW, -BREDE,  -GANG,  -GLIDE,  -RIDE,  -RUN,  -SWEEP, 
etc.  So  overbrea-k, -brmvse, -circulate grange,  -riot, 
-rush,  -scour,  -skim,  -slur,  -trail,  -twist*  -whisper, 
etc.    Also  with  derived  sbs.  and  adjs.,  as  OVER- 
THRUST, 

1850  BROWNING  Easter  Day  xvii,  A  final  belch  of  fire  . . 
*pverbroke  all  heaven.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Soul's  Trove/- 
JUtf  viii,  Hanks  too  steep  To  be  "o'erbrowzed  by  the  sheep. 
163*  LiTHGow  Trav.  v.  229  That  Orient  maiesty  arising  to 
"ouercircul.ite  the  earth.  1840  BROWNING  Sordfllo  \.  216 
Too  sure  to  *over-riot  and  confound ..  each  brilliant  islet 
with  itself,  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  xv.  4  To  scud  and 

ou«r-scour  the  earth  in  poast.  xSzi  SHELLEY  in  Hogg 
Lijc  (1858)!.  383  Without,  .employingany  kind  of  declama- 
tion, *overslurring,  or  sophistry.  1833  TENNYSON  Lady  of 
^halott  Poems  10  The  little  isle  is..  *overtrailed  With 
roses.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Bird*  Scot.  40  Ivy  close,  that  *over- 
twisting  binds. 

10.  With  the  sense  '  across,  from  side  to  side,  to 
the  other  side  (L.  transy\  as  OVERBRING,  -CARVE, 
-CROSS,  -DRAW,  etc.     So  over-festoo' n,  -li'nk,  -send, 
-split^  etc. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordtllo  \.  662  Thus  thrall  reached  thrall : 
He  Verfestooning  every  interval.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II. 
11.  77  A  bridge  made  of  many  barges,  "ouerlinked  al  together 
with  two  mightie  cheines.  1382  WYCLIF  Jud^.  iii.  28  The 
foordis  of  Jordan  that  "ouersenden  [Vulg.  transmittunt}  in 
to  Moab.  1593  Tell-TrQtk's  N.  Y.  Gift  29  Loyalty  re- 
covereth  a  world  of  *oversplit  infirmities. 

b.  So  in  derived  sbs.  and  adjs.,  as  OVERCUT,  etc. 

U.  With  the  sense  of  bringing  or  gaining  over 
to  a  party,  opinion,  etc.  In  verbs,  as  OVER- 
BRIBE,  -INTREAT  (-entreat},  -PERSUADE,  q.  v.  So 
over-fo-rce,  -influence,  -pray,  -tempt. 


•over-tempted  and  cast  away.  1749  FIBLDING  Tom  fonts 
xvui.  ii,  A  small  breach  of  friendship  which  he  had  been 
over-tempted  to  commit. 

b.    So  with  derived   sbs.  and   adjs.,   as  OVF.R- 
PEBSUASION,  and  other  sbs.  as  tOvtB-MoxKV. 

12.  Witli  the  sense  of  across  a  boundary ';  hence, 
of  transgression  ;  as  in  OVEBGANO,  -oo,  -LASH,  etc. 
Also  in  derivatives,  as  OVEBLASUING. 

13.  With  the  sense  'beyond  a  point  or  limit, 
farther  than';  in  vbs.,  as  OVERFLY,  -oo,  -GROW, 
-RKAcn,  over-cla-sp,  etc.     Also  in  derivatives,  as 
OVERGOING. 

1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  310  The  hunter. .makes  off  to 
a  sappling,  which  the  bear  by  over-clasping  cannot  climb. 

14.  With  the  sense  as  in  OVERTAKE,  q.  v.     So  in 

OVEBCATCH,  -GET,  -HALE,  -HAUL,  -HENT,  -HIE,  -NIM. 

15.  With  the  sense  as  in  OVERHEAR,  q.  v.   So  in 

OVEBLISTEN,  OVERSEE  4. 

16.  With   the   sense   'all  through'   (something 
extended),  'through  the  extent  of,  'from  begin- 
ning to  end ' ;  in  vbs.,  as  OVERLOOK,  -NAME,  -PASS, 
-READ,  -VIEW,  etc. 

17.  With  the  senses  '  through  ',  '  to  the  end  of 
in  time  ;  '  to  an  end  or  issue ',  '  to  extinction '  ( = 
OUT-  15  b)  ;  in  vbs.,  as  OVERPASS,  -BUN,  -BEY  ;  so 
overdrea'm,  -du-re,  -last,  -waste. 

1818  MILMAN  Samor  171  As  though  they  had  *o'erdream'd 
The  churlish  winter.  1633  J.  DONE  Hist.  Septuagint  197 
But  this  story  of  Aristeus  hath  "overdured  those  flames. 
1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros  tf  Psyche  Jan.  x,  She  begs  but 
what  shall  well  'o'erlast  a  day.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars 
vi.  Ixxiii,  None  regarded  to  maintaine  the  light,  Which  being 
•over-wasted,  was  gone  out. 

18.  With  the  sense  '  beyond '  in  time,  '  too  long ', 
'too  late';  in  vbs.,  as  OVERBIDS,  -KEEP,  -LIVE, 
-STAY,  etc. ;  so  overta'rry.      In  sbs.  in  the  sense 
'surviving',  as  o'ver-belie'f,  -structure. 

1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar,  iv.  iv,  I  have  overtarried,  my  lord. 
1901  W.  W.  PEYTON  in  Content p.  Rev.  Dec.  838  Some  of  them 
are  over-beliefs,  preserving  the  traditions  of  their  great  past. 

19.  With   the   sense    ' remaining   over '   or   'in 
addition  or  excess',  'surplus',  'extra';   as  in  vb. 
OVEBLEAVE  ;  in  sbs.  as  OVEBDEAL,  OVEBTIME  ;  so 
over-hours,  -matter,  -wages. 

1831  *Over  hours  [see  OVER  a.  3).  1887  ROGERS  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  May  686, 1  was  astonished  at  discovering  where 
the  worst  cases  of  over-hours  were.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
5  Feb.  5/2  It  contains  seven  pages  of  '  *over-matter '  put  in 
type  for  '  Fors '  but  never  before  published.  1856  OLMSTF.D 
Slave  States  103  All  that  they  choose  to  do  more  than  this 
they  are  paid  for . . ;  and  invariably  this  *over- wages  is  used 
by  the  slave  for  himself. . .  Nearly  all  gained  by  overwork  $5 
a  month. 

20.  With  the  notion  of  repetition,  'over  again'; 
in  vbs.,  as  OVEBAOT,  -HEAR,  -READ,  -SAY;  in  sbs., 
as  OVERCOME,  -WORD.     So  overquea-th,  OE.  ofer- 
cweSan,  to  say  over  again,  repeat;  crvtr-fou-ght 
ppl.  adj. 

971  BUM.  Horn.  15  We  hit  sceolan  eft  ofercweban.  1901 
Westm.  Gaz.  3  Dec.  4/2  There  is  something  of  an  over- 
fought  battle,  and  a  slaying  of  the  slain. 

21.  With  the  sense  of  overcoming,  putting  down, 
or  getting  the  better  of,  by  the  action  or  thing 
expressed ;  in  vbs.,  as  OVERAWE,  -BRAVE,  -DARE, 
-PACE,   q.  v. ;  so  werbray,  -cho-ke,   -cow,   -date, 
•cleave,  -drowse,  -fright,  -fame,  -noise,  -stifle,  -war, 
-wrestle.   So  in  verbal  derivatives,  as  overcowed,  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  overburden,  cvercark,  overload,  over- 
weigh,  and  the  like,  belong  originally  here,  rather  than  to  27. 

187*  BLACKIE  Songs  Relig.  If  Life  202  To  'overbray  The 
voice  of  grave  authority.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxx. 
(1632)  102  We  have  altogether  *overchoked  her  [Nature]. 
1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  x.  313  note,  One  feels  oneself  fairly 
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powers  above.  i«to  G  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  i.  xxvii, 
The  judge  might  partial!  be,  and  "over-prayed.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  i.  xiv.  Lest  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  .should  be 


silent,  stands  amaz'd.  1817  WORDSW.  Vernal  Ode  iv,  To  lie 
and  listen — till  *o'er-drowsed  sense  Sinks,  hardly  conscious 
of  the  influence.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  88  This 
..cou'd  never  have  been  acted  by  other  than  mean  spirits, 
such  as  had  been  held  in  awe,  and  *over-frighted  by  the 
magi.  1794  I.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  3  When  ..  lesser 
planets  Phoebus  had  'o'crlumed.  01667  COWLEY  Great- 
ness in  Verses  ft  Ess.  (1687)  126  No  Mirth  or  Musick  *pver- 
noise  your  Fears.  1666  W.  BOGHURST  Loimographia^  25 
•Overstifling  and  weakening  people  with  too  much  sweating. 
1589  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng.  v.  xxv.  Q  ij  b,  The  chiefe  and  grauest 
of  the  Peeres,  did  *ouer-warred  dye  Into  the  Woods.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  24  When  life  recover'd  had  the  raine, 
And  *over-wrestled  his  strong  enimy. 

II.  Over-  in  the  sense  of  '  over  or  bey9^d '  in 
degree  or  quality ;  hence,  of  surpassing,  excelling, 
exceeding,  excess. 

22.  With  the  notion  of  doing  some  action  over  or 
beyond  another  agent,  of  going  beyond,  surpassing, 
or  excelling  in  the  action  denoted  by  the  simple 
vb.  In  verbs,  as  OVERBID  2,  OVERLEAP  4,  OVER- 
RUN 9  ;  so  crrcra-mble,  -ba'ndy,  -bark,  -blaze,  -cackle, 
-chant,  -cry,  -perk,  -ring,  -ruff,  -scream,  -smite, 
-squeak,  -stare,  etc. 

1581  STANYHURST  JEneis  i.  (Arb.)  28  Herpalicee,  sweeft 
queene,  steeds  strong  "ouerambling.  1591  NASHE  /'. 
Penniless?  D  ij  b,  He  so  far  outstrip!  him  in  vilanious  words, 
and  "ouerbandied  him  in  bitter  tearmes.  1652.  SCLATER  Ch>. 
Magistracy  (1653)  2  The  sparkling  of  the  one,  *overblazed 
the  duskishnesse  of  the  other.  156*  'Ouercakill  [see  OVER- 


c«ow).  i6aS  SHIRLEY  Witty  Fair  One  i.  ii,  An  hundred 
nightingales  Shall  fall  down  dead.. For  grief  to  be  *o'er- 
chanted.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlviii.  5  That  that 
gorgeousneaae  or  that  loftine*  "overperk  not  Gods  power 
1604  T.  M.  Ant  f,  Nightingale  C  iv  He  walkt  the  chamber 
with  such  a  pestilent  Gingle,  that  his  Spurs  •ouernqueakt 
the  lawyer.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  L  27,  I  would 
•ore-stare  the  sternest  eics  that  looke  :  Out-braue  the  heart 
most  daring  on  the  earth. 

b.  In  verbs  formed  on  sbs.,  with  the  sense  of 
surpassing  in,  or  in  the  role  of,  as  nier-bu-lk, 
-mifltitudc;  esp.  in  nonce-phrases,  as  overgosptl 
thcgospel,over-MacphersonMacphcrs<m,over-puppy, 
etc.  Cf.  OUT-  ai,  23. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  9f  Cr.  I.  iii.  320  The  seeded  Pride,  .must 
or  now  be  cropt,  Or  shedding  breed  a  Nursery  of  like  euil 
To  ouer-bulke  vs  all.  1634  MILTON  Comus  731  The  herds 
would  over-multitude  their  Lords.  1647  WARD  A/w/.  CoHtr 
'7  He  wilt  outlaw  the  Law,  ..  over-Gospell  the  Gospel). 
1735  SHERIDAN  in  bwi/Ss  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  124  My  two 
puppies  have,  .overpuppied  their  puppyships.  i8a6SoUTHBY 
Let!.  (1856)  IV.  17  This  is  over-Macphersoning  Macphenon. 

23.  In  reflexive  vbs.,  with  the  sense  of  surpassing 
oneself,  i.  e.  one's  former  or  ordinary  achievements, 
one's  capacity,  strength,  etc. ;  often  with  the  sense 
of  exhausting  oneself  by  the  action ;   sometimes 
merely  of  doing  to  excess  or  too  much,  as  in  if  : 
as  OVERBLOOM  itself,  OVERDRINK,   -EAT,  -HLIEP 
oneself;  so  over-bowl,  ovcr-pltrt,  over-polk,  etc. 

1886  Daily  Neivs  6  Sept.  3/4  He  will  *over-bowl  himself 
if  he  is  not  very  careful.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 
IV.  57, 1  have  over-plotted  myself.  1853  Miss  VONGE  Heir 
of  Redcl.  xii.  She  has  *over-polktd  herself  in  London,  and 
is  sent  here  for  quiet  and  country  air. 

24.  In  sense  '  more  than ' :  with  verbs,  as  OVER- 
BALANCE, -PILL,  -HATCH,   -MATE,  etc. ;    so  over- 
compensate,  -conquer,  -empty,  -equal,  -Jit,  -overcome, 
-parallel,  -satisfy. 

1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  ffat.  (1834)  II.  678  A  damage.. which 
will  be  *over-compensated  by  its  produce  to  the  party 
sustaining  it.  1604  CAREW  Cornwall  64  b.  The  women 
would  be  verie  loth  to  come  behinde  the  fashion,  in  ncw- 
fanglednes  . .  if  not  in  costlynes, . .  which  perhaps  might 
•ouer-empty  their  husbands  purses.  1716  M.  DAVits  A  then. 
Brit.  II.  186  Bona  is  "over-equall'd  by  Bishops  Kidder  and 
Ken.  1716-31  WALDRON  Isle  of  Man  (1865)  72  Shoes  . .  of 
such  a  monstrous  length  and  bigness,  that  they  would 
infinitely  have  "over-fitted  the  feet  of  the  giants  set  up  in 
Guild-hall.  1647  TRAPP  Cotntn.  Rout.  viii.  37  We  do  'over- 
overcome,  because  through  faith  in  Christ  we  overcome 
before  we  fight.  l6ao  FORD  Linta  V.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  68  Nor 
shall  [it]  euer  [be]  "ouer-paralleled  by  any  age  succeeding. 
1609  Bp.  HALL  No  Peace  w.  Konie  $  12  Who  can  abide  that 
any  mortall  man  should  "ouer-satisfie  God  for  his  sinnes  F 

b.  So  in  derivatives;  also  in  other  adjs.,  as  OVER- 
DUE, OVERFULL,  overcomple'te,  osver-ivo' manly. 

1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  MOII.  I.  280  The  alphabet  thus 
inscribed  being  occasionally  incomplete  or  "overcomplete. 
1683  DRYDEN  Duke  of  Guise  I.  iii,  Such  an  habitual  •over- 
womanly  goodness. 

25.  With  the  sense  'exceedingly,  beyond  measure, 
lavishly '.    In  verbs,  often  rendering  L.  super-,  is 

OVEBABOOND,   -FLOUBI8H,   -GLAD,   -GRIEVE,   -HIGH, 

-HOPE,  -JOY,  etc.    In  adjs.,  as  OVERDEAB,  o-ver- 
exce'lling,  cr-vcr-glo'rious.    Now  OPS.  or  arch.,  the 
sense  having  usually  passed  into  37. 
a  1656  BP.  HALL  tuvis.  World  in.  i,  Those  'over-excelling 

? lories  of  the  good  Angels.   1633  FORD  'Til  Pity  v.  v,  How 
over.glorious  art  thou  in  thy  wounds.  Triumphing  over 
infamy  and  hate ! 

26.  With  the  sense  'to  a  greater  extent,  or  at 
a  greater  rate,  than  is  usual,  natural,  or  intended  ; 
too   far'.     In   verbs,   as   OVERACT,   -BID,   -BEY, 

-CABBY,  -COUNT,  -BNTKB,  -ESTEEM,  -ESTIMATE, 
-HOLD,  -LAUNCH,  -LET,  -PAY,  -PBIZE,  -BATE,  -SELL, 

etc.     In  adjs.,  as  OVERAWFUL,  etc. 

27-30.  With  the  sense  '  in  or  to  excess,  too 
much,  too".  Now  a  leading  sense  of  over-  in 
combination  with  verbs,  adjectives,  substantives, 
and  adverbs. 

In  mod.Eng.  very  common  with  a  negative  (esp.  in  adjs. 
and  their  derivatives),  as  in  not  cverjtraoe,  not  over-obliging, 
'  hi  was  not  over-pleated  with  the  result ';  in  which  not  aeer- 
is  said  by  litotes  for  '  not  quite  enough ',  '  somewhat  de- 
ficiently ' :  not  ever-wise  —  rather  wanting  in  wisdom. 


exceedingly'  (repr.Gr.  uir«p<iv{a>'«i>') ;  it  was  frequent  in  UN, 
expressed  by  ofr-,  of-,  before  adjs.,  nouns  of  quality  and 
action,  rarer  with  vbs.;  occasional  in  OHG.  (uoare&in, 
ubartrinchan,-trenkan,uoarfullt:  d.MHG.uomtfl.  In 
OE.  it  occurs  in  many  adjs.,  a  few  vbs.,  and  numerous 
derivative  or  other  sbs.  In  OE.  and  the  cognate  langs., 
over  was  in  true  combination  i  its  generalized  use  in  mod. 
Eng.  renders  it  much  more  a  distinct  element,  often  merely 
in  syntactical  combination,  so  that,  except  in  a  few  words 
of  old  standing,  it  is  usually  hyphened  to  the  word  which  it 
qualifies. 

I  n  verbs,  there  is  a  distinct  secondary  stress  on  ffrtr-  which 
may,  in  case  of  antithesis  or  emphasis,  become  the  main  stress. 
Adjectives,  substantives,  and  adverbs  have  normally  ev 
stress  :    over**}!,   o'vtr-abste-niioits,   over-ttvrrr,  frrr. 
o-ften  :  either  stress  being  liable  to   be  subordinated.  > 
cording  lo  the  construction  and  emphasis.     Thus,  an  oTvr- 
a-tt  scholar,  we  think  him  over-aft :_  n-e  want  c 
n't  o-ver-culture.     In  this  sense  ever-  is  mtrOMI 
in  verse  to  o'er-,  and  properly  only  where  the  stroicai 
retained,  as  in  o'fr-ena-moi>red. 

27    With  verbs   (or  with  sbs.  or  adjs.  * 
verbs).    A  lew  occur  in  O&,  e.g.  ofercUn,  -Jrencan, 
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-drincan,  -fyttan,  -sieinan,  -sprecan  (some  of  which 
however  only  approach  this  sense,  or  can  be  other- 
wise explained).  ME.  added  to  these,  01300, 
OVEECAKK,  -CHARGE  (F.  surchargcr)  ;  a  1400 
OVERHEAT,  -LADE,  -PRAISE,  -BUN,  over-dreatl, 
•sup;  01500  OVERDRIVE.  In  the  i6th  century 
they  began  to  abound,  as  OVERBLOW,  -BOIL, 

-BURDEN,  -BUSY,  -CLOY,  -CRAM,  -DARE,  -EAT,  -PEAR, 
-GORGE,  -LABOUR,  -LOAD,  -LOVE,  -PLEASE,  -REACH, 
-ROAST,  -woo,  over-take,  -Mack,  -cull,  -dull,  -itch. 
By  1600  it  had  become  allowable  to  prefix  over- 
do any  vb.  whose  sense  admitted  of  it,  so  that  we 
find,  besides  those  entered  as  Main  words: 

ai'jooo'-ver-afflrct,  -argue,  -cherish,  -chill,  -cleave, 
-commend,  -confute,  -creed,  -doze,  -engage,  -expect, 
-fancy,  -feel,  -jffx,  -gird,  -grace,  -grasp,  -honour, 
-know,  -linger,  -loath,  -magnify,  -marl,  -meddle, 
-mix,  -moisten,  -multiply,  -nourish,  -oblige,  -pam- 
per, -preface,  -promise,  -prove,  -reward,  -sauce,  -sot, 
-store,  -thick,  -till,  -vilify,  -worship,  etc. 

a  1  800  o-ver-a-gonize,-boast,  -digest,  -gratify,  -nurse, 
-pepper,  -plot,  -possess,  -relax,  etc. 

01900  o'ver-bla'me,  -book,  -borrow,  -bowl,  -breed, 
-cultivate,  -damn,  -dance,  -decorate,  -doctrinizc, 
-edit,  -educate,  -egg,  -emphasize,  -enjoy,  -enrich,  -ex- 
aggerate, -express,  -fag,  -fatten,  -feast,  -fee,  -flatten, 
-flog,  -gamble,  -generalise,  -gun,  -hate,  -horse, 
-humanize,  -inflate,  -influence,  -insure,  -job,  -kick, 
-land,  -learn,  -mill,  -objectify,  -organize,  -pack, 
-peacock,  -pet,  -plum,  -puff,  -quarter,  -race,  -rap- 
turize, -represent,  -scare,  -scrub,  -slander,  -staff, 
-teach,  -worry,  etc. 

1645  Bp.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  60  Hee  that  "over. 

iM-7._    i-  •     i._j__    i  •!!_   -  &.-!-•_.       ___  a    t?i..i  ___  •-   T    ::     T»..» 


afflicts  his  body,  kills  a  Subject.    1508  Epiilario  L  ij,  But 
1    '  ed.     1593  NASHE  Christ s  T.  Wks. 
ouer-blac' 


let  them  not  bee  *ouerbaked. 

(Grosart)  IV.  91  Shuld  I  *ouer-blacke  mine  Incke,  perplexe 
pale  Paper . .  with  the  sadde  tedious  recitall  ?  1896  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  Introd.  35  We  must  not  "over-blame  those  who 
caused  it.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Rdig.  (1850)  I.  231  En- 
deavour that  we  do  not  *over-cherish  their  emotions  and 
solicitudes.  1664  —  Kal.  Hurt.  Jan.  in  Syfoa  etc.  (1729) 
191  Such  seeds  are  in  peril  of  being.  .*over-chill'dand  frozen. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  352  Take  heed, 
not  to  *ouer-cleaue  the  stocks  of  your  trees.  1605  SYLVESTER 
Du  Btirtas,  Sonn.  late  Peace  xxxvi,  One  *ouer-Creeds, 
another  Creeds  too-short.  1593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Conf. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  251,  I  do  not  *overcull  my  own  workes. 
1809  HAN.  MORE  Calebs  I.  xxi.  318  Such  a  fear  of  "over. 
cultivating  learning,  that  [etc.].  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hatull. 
Synne  5166  Holde  pe  evene  hem  betwene  Nat  *over-drede 
ne  overwene.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  31  The  multi- 
tude of  there  worcks  "over  dulleth  and  burdeneth.  a  1680 
CHARNOCK  Attrio.  God  (1834)  II.  127  He  never  *over- 
engageth  himself  above  his  ability.  1635  Bp.  PF.TERBORO* 
in  Buccleuch  MSS.  I.  275  Your  Lordship ..  might  well  judge 
me  otherwise,  if  I  should  "over-fancy  that  way.  x6u 
BEAUH.  &  FL.  King  $  No  King  I.  i,  You  think  to  *ouer- 
grace  me  with  The  marriage  of  your  sister.  1755  Man 
No.  10.  4  The  drunkard,  who  seeks  his  pleasure  in  drink, 
"over-gratifies  his  appetite.  1805  NELSON  2  Jan.  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  (1846)  VI.  313  The  Ventura.. is  "over-gunned.  1813 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  X.  77  Great  care  must  be 
taken.. not  to  "overhorse  any  [regiments].  Too  many 
horses  are  worse  than  too  few.  1599  SANDYS  Enropse  Spec. 
(1632)  93  So  huge  a  multitude  of.  .works  as  in  mis  over- 
ranke  age  mens  finger  *oyer-itching  have  produced.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xiv.  (1647)  133  Neither  ignorant  of 
his  greatnesse,  nor  "over-knowing  it.  1874  L.  TOLLEMACHE 
in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  238  A  lesson  which  ..  most  Englishmen 
have  already  "overlearnt.  1642  FULLER  Holy  6r  Prof.  St. 
iv.  i.  242  He  loves  not  to  "over-linger  any  in  an  afflicting 
hope,  but  speedily  dispatcheth  the  fears  or  desires  of  his 
expecting  clients.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseitd.  Ep.  28 
The  Chymistes . .  "overmagnifying  their  preparations,  a  1700 
CREECH  (J.),  Little  pleasure  "overmixt  with  woe.  i6a6 
BACON  Sylva  §  422  It  will  "over-Moisten  the  Roots,  so  as 
the  Wormes  will  eate  them,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rent.  Wks. 
(1660)  13  Our  Romanists  exceed. .both  in  "over-multiplying 
and  over-magnifying  of  it.  1658  OSBORN  Adv.  Son  Wks. 
(1673)  8p  If  it  be  dangerous  to  "over-oblige  a  King,  it  is 
mortal  in  relation  to  a  Free-State.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Occas. 
Medit.  (1851)  123  Who  would  "over-pamper  a  body,  for  the 
worms  ?  1720  R.  MEAD  Plague  Pref.,  Wks.  (1762)  233  Wrong 
notions,  .may  sometimes  "over-possess  their  minds,  a  1754 
—  Fevers  ii.  ibid.  482  That  very  warmth.. becoming  pre- 
judicial, by  "over-relaxing  the  fibres.  1682  WHELER  Journ. 
Greece  512  We  had  like  to  have  *over-sawcM  it  [the  Supper] 
with  wine,  a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Judgeni.  fy  Mercy  (1645)  no 
Men  have  so  "oversotted  themselves,  that .  .they  have  turned 
the  courses  of  men.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  429  Ich 

floton..*ouer-sopede  at  my  soper.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
•  555  Nothing  is  lesse  profitable,  and  expedient,  than  to 
labor  a  ground  exceeding  much,  and  to  "ouer-til  it.  1651 
BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  345,  I  quickly  found  too  many  over- 
valuing  it,  and  some  "overvihfying  it.  18. .  in  Macnt.  Mag. 
(1880)  XLI.  225  Overworked,  "over-worried,  Over-Croker'd, 
over-Murray'd.  1635  "Over-worship  [see  OVERPRAISE). 

b.  This  use  is  often  found  with  pa.  pples.,  when 
the  other  parts  of  the  verb  occur  with  over-  rarely 
or  not  at  all :  as  in  over-agitated,  -answered,  -as- 
sessed, -bitten,  -bred,  -browned,  -brushed,  -chafed, 
-chased,  -chidden,  -coached,  -corned,  -culled,  -cum- 
bered, -delighted,  -disciplined,  -discounted,  -dunged, 
-exacted,  -exalted,  -explained,  -fagged,  -famed, 
-fawned,  -furnished,  -goaded,  -handicapped,  -ha- 
rassed, -helped,  -hurried,  -imported,  -instructed,  j 
-iodized,  -listed,  -mortgaged,  -mucked,  -pained,  \ 
-pointed,  -polished,  -protracted,  -provoked,  -ravished, 


-represented^    -restored^   -retched,   ~rigged,   -sated, 

-saturated,  -scented,  -seasoned,  -seeded,  -settled, 
•smitten,  -soaked,  -stalled,  -stent,  -stored^  -stowed, 
-stuffed,  -siveated,  -thronged,  -tippled,  -tutored, 
-vexed,  -withered,  etc. 

1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  in.  vii.  290  What  is  fit  to  be 
determined  in  a  business  so  *over  -agitated.  1851  RUSKIN 
Stones  yen.  I.  App.  vHJ.  364  They  [plates],  .are  *over-bitten, 
they  are  hastily  drawn.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Church  Pref. 
14  *Over-bred,  and  too  much  Gentlemen.  1806  A.  HUNTER 
Citlina  (ed.  3)  117  Take  care  that  it  be  not  *overbrowned. 
1561  HOLLVBUSH  Hom.Apoth.  21  It  is  good  for  the  stomake 
that  is  *ouerchafed.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Faring 
666  Nature  will  not  be  *ouer-chased.  1565  JEWEL  Def. 
Apol.  (1611)  620  To  be  too  careful,  and  *ouercombred  about 
the  Judgements  of  mortal  Men.  a  1600  HOOKER  Sertn, 
Pride  \.  Wks.  1888  III.  598  The  fearful  estate  of  iniquity 
*over-exalted.  1643  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  v.  xviii.  §  14 
The  city  .  .was  instantly  conquered,  whose  strength  was  much 
*over-famed.  1602  BRETON  Motlwrs  Blessing  xliii,  And 
neuer  be  with  flatterers  *ouerfawnd.  1703  COLLIER  Ess. 
ir.  158,1  dont  think  myself  *over-  furnished.  1841-4  EMERSON 
Ess.  Ser.  ii.  vi.  (1876)  142,  1  am*overinstructed  for  my  return. 
1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  62  The  solution  is'  *over-iodized  '; 
that  is,  it  is  super-saturated  with  silver  iodide.  1665  Conn. 
Col.  Rec,  (1852)  II.  23  Mr.  Edward  Palmes  appeales  to  this 
Court  .  .  for  being  *ouerlisted  by  James  Rogers  and  Gary 
Latham.  i$K&  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  The  travelling  histrionics 
commemorated,  or  rather  *over-over-coloured  by  Crabbe. 
1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  25  When  thou  art  *over- 
pained  with  passions.  1715  BLACK  WALL  Sacr.  Class.  1.  1.  ii. 
§  5.  85  A  judicious  ear  would  be  offended  with  a  style  *pver- 
pplish'd.  1633  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  149  It  grieves 
him,  to  be  *over  -provoked  to  our  punishment.  1900  Daily 
News  17  Oct.  4/5  In  Wales  the  Liberals  are  *over-represented. 
In  the  predominant  partner  the  Tories  are  over-represented. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  18  Shee  is  *ouer- 
rigged.  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  507  I'm  .  .With  the  young  feast 
*over-sated.  1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  iv.  ii,  Had  I  been 
*over-season'd  with  base  anger,  And  suited  all  occasions  to 
my  mischiefs.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Card. 
(1626)  22  One  could  not  thrlue  for  the  throng  of  his  neigh- 
bours.. like  a  Corne-field  *ouer-seeded,  or  a  towne  ouer- 
peopled.  11639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  n.  xxvi.  (1640) 
82  Be  not  *over-setled  in  a  purpose  about  things  of  this 
nature.  1628  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  153  That  we  are 
either  vnacquainted,  or  *ouerstalled  with  it.  1786  Har'st 
Rig  in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  P.  (1862)  46  Frae  this 
they  tell,  as  how  the  rent  O'  sic  a  room  was  *overstent. 
a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  ix.  208  The  Ocean  it  self 
would  have  been  long  since  *oyer-stored  with  Fish.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  493  Richard  the  last  Abbot..  being 
*ouer-tipled  as  it  were  with  wealth.  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc. 
Pref.  6  They  suffer  in  their  Morals  by  being  *over-tutour'd, 
as  some  men  do  in  their  Health  by  being  over-physick'd, 

28.  With  adjectives,  simple  or  derivative. 

These  appear  already  in  OE.  and  the  cognate  lanes.  In 
OE.  nearly  30  examples  are  recorded,  including  ojerblitie, 
oferceald,  ofereald,  oferfatt,  ofcrfull,  ofergrzdig,  oferhfah, 
fcrtnicel,  o/erran 


-.TJtttl,    VJZ7gT<XHl£,    VJtr  riCllll, 

ofer&te,  -etol,  ofersprecol, 


o/erhlud,   ofer.          p   _  .... 

oferglengea,  ofermddi&flfennddltc^  etc.  In  OE.  these  were 
treated  as  true  compounds.  In  ME.  over  was  often  written 
separately,  and  its  use  began  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
words  handed  down  from  OE.  Since  ^1500,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  treat  over  as  a  movable  element  which  can 
be  prefixed  at  will  to  any  adj. ;  and  in  Sc.  and  north.  Eng. 
dialects,  where  (nver,  oivre  is  the  regular  equivalent  of 
Standard  Eng.  too,  it  is  always  written  as  a  separate  word. 
In  literary  English  it  is  usually  hyphened,  exc.  in  a  small 
number  of  combinations  of  ancient  standing  and  frequent  use, 
which  are  usually  written  as  single  words :  e.  g.  OVERFOND, 
OVERFULL,  OVERMUCH,  etc.  But  even  in  literary  Eng.,0zw 
is  sometimes  treated  as  a  separate  word,  and  the  conscious* 
ness  that  it  is  such  is  seen  in  the  colloquial  strengthened 
form  over  and  above,  '  not  over  and  above  particular  '. 

The  more  important  of  these  are  treated  as  Main 
words :  see  OVERACTIVE,  -BITTER,  -BOLD,  -BUSY, 
etc.  Other  examples  are:  Of  OE.  age  ovcrblithe* 
01400  o'ver-sou'r,  -steadfast,  -ivroth. 
^1500  o'ver-hli-nd,  -covetous,  -dainty,  -delicious, 
-felon,  -foul,  -good,  -huge,  -mighty. 
a\foQO'ver-a'pt,-base,  -battle,  -capable,  -captious, 
-charitable,  -childish,  -corrupt,  -deep,  -extreme, 
-faint,  -faithful,  -fierce,  -foolish,  -frail,  -gamesome, 
-general,  -gentle,  -greasy,  -gross,  -haught,  -heinous, 
-idle,  -insolent,  -lightheaded,  -lofty,  -meek,  -merry, 
-ordinary,  -painf til, -passionate,  -pert, -piteous, -plau- 
sible, -plentiful,  -politic,  -potent,  -presumptuous, 
-prolix,  -prone,  -rife,  -rude,  -russet,  -sapless,  -severe, 
-slack,  -small,  -soft,  -stale,  -stately,  -timorous,  -true, 
-•vehement,  -young,  etc. 

01700  o'ver-abste'mious,  -apprehensive,  -barren, 
-big,  -bookish,  -bounteous,  -careless,  -circumspect, 
-copious,  -courteous,  -coy,  -distant,  -exquisite,  -fac- 
tious^fellowly,  -fit,  -frequent,  -fruitful,  -godly, 
-gratffkl,  -guilty,  -hatighty, -heady, -hollow,  -homely, 
-honest,  -inclinable,  -just,  -lascivious,  -laivyerlike, 
-laxative,  -lewd,  -licentious,  -lively,  -logical,  -loose, 
-malapert,  -mean,  -merciful,  -mild,  -moist,  -nimble, 
-obedient,  -obese,  -obsequious,  -open,  -orthodox, 
-oscitant,  -peremptory,  -pervicacious ,  -plain,  -plen- 
teous, -polemical,  -ponderous,  -popular,  -positive, 
-precise,  -pregnant,  -public,  -puissant,  -resolute, 
-rough,  -sad,  -saucy,  -scrutinous,  -serious,  -servile, 
-sick,  -silent,  -simple,  -slavish,  -slight,  -slope, 
-solemn,  -spacious,  -steady,  -stiff,  -sublime,  -super- 
stitious, -sure,  -terrible,  -thrifty,  'tight,  -uberous, 
-unsuitable, -valiant,  -venturous,  -voluble,  -wanton, 
-wary,  -wayward,  -wily,  -woody,  and  others. 


o'ver-ba-shful,  -diligent,  -elegant,  -famous, 
-jealous  i-jiidicious,-learned,-lnxuriant,  -neat.  -new, 
-notable,  -pensive,  -provident,  -rational,  -ready, 
-righteous,  -sanguine,  -tame,  -tart,  -tense,  -thick, 
-vigorous,  and  many  others. 

a  \<yyso*ver-clea*n,  -conscientious,  -conscious,  -fas- 
tidious, -genial,  -incurious,  -mellow,  -particular, 
-patient,  -prompt,  -quiet,  -squeamish,  -studious,  and 
others  without  limit. 

1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  240  Mr.  Selden  was  not  *over  accurate 
in  copying  the  Inscription.  1398  DRAYTON  Heroic  Ep. 
(1637)  332  By  each  temptation  *over  apt  to  slide.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  5  All  temporal!  .  .rewardes 
were  incomparably  *ouer  basse.  1597  HOOKER  Eccles.  Pol. 
v.  iii.  §  4  In  the  Church  of  God  sometimes  it  commelh  to 
passe,  as  in  *ouer  battle  grounds,  the  fertile  disposition 
whereof  is  good,  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  861  pey 
fat  nat  konne  lerned  be  ne  taght  By  swiche  ensaumples.. 
Me  binkeb,  certes,  *ouer  blynde  been.  ^897  K.  ALFRED 
Gregory's  Past,  C.  IxL  455  Oft  Sa  *oferbli3an  weor3a5 
gedrefde  for  un^emetlicre  onetunga.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng. 
Gram,  196  Over-blith  or  (merry).  1633  FORD  'Tis  Pity  u.  vj, 
You  must  forsake  This  *over-bookish  numour.  1594  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  iii.  §  10  Men  credulous  and  *ouer-capable  of 
such  pleasing  errors.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Wks.  1738  1.442  In 
an  argument  *over-copious  rather  than  barren.  1481  CAXTON 


day-bred  thoughts  clepainteth  in  our  sleep.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charact.  (1737)  III.  30  The  very  reading  of  treatises.  .of 
melancholy  has  been  apt  to  generate  that  passion  in  the 
*over-diligent  and  attentive  reader.  1634  MILTON  Comns 
359  Peace,  brother,  be  not  *over-exquisite  To  cast  the 
fashion  of  uncertain  evils,  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II. 
486  Hence,  *over-faint,  or  over-full  ;  Too-pined,  or  too- 
plentiful.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  Pref.,  An  *over-fastidious 
and  learned  choice  of  words.  1626  DONNE  Serm.  Ixxviii.  691 
That  is  by  not  being  *over-fel  lowly  with  God,  not  over  homely 
with  places  and  acts  of  Religion.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
136/1  *Ouer  felon  and  cruelle  tyraunt  hast  thou  noo  shame. 
a  1600  Praise  of  Measure  Keeping  (R.),  Nor  overmeke  nor 
*overferce  he  was.  1489  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  77  The 
whyche  dede  specialy  yn  a  byshoppe,  was  *ouerfowle  and 
abhomynable.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Fair  Maid  Inn  \.  i,  You  are 
'  " 


cy.  1560  DA 

tr.  Sleidanf'sComm.  194  He  hym  selfe  hath  bene  *ouer-gentle 
to  hym.  1754  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  III.  80  You  are 
*over-goodto  me.  .in.  .telling  me.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mo  rnay 
xi.  150  A  manifest  guyle,  or  at  leastwise  an  *ouergrosse 
ignorance,  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  381  For  *over- 
huge  familiarite  betwene  hir  and  the  bischop  Vercellense. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixxviii.  5  An  *o'er-incunous  husband. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  200  The 
Grecians  generalise  were  *ouer-lightheaded.  1641  MILTON 
Anintadv,  iii,  They  have,  .thought  him,  if  not  an  *over- 
logical,  yet  a  well-meaning  man.  1832  TENNYSON  Lotos- 
eaters  78  The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  *over-  mellow.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tam.Shr.  Induct.  1.137  Haply  my  presence  May  well 
abate  the  *ouer-merrie  spleene.  £1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy 
Lim.  Mon.  ix.  heading,  Perellis  that  mey  come  to  the  Kyng 
by  *ouer  myghtye  subgettes.  1626  *Over-moist  [see  OVFR- 
DRY  «.].  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xvii,  I  am  not  Over- 
particular. 1599  SANDYS  E-uropz  Spec.  (1632)  130  The 
dreames..of  some  *over-passionate  desires.  1624  DONNE 
Sertn.  ii.  16  Be  not  overvehement  "Overperemptory.  1592 
NASHE  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  193  Whilest  1  am  be- 
moaning  his  *ouer-pitteous  decay.  1561  DAUS  \x  .  B-ullinger  on 


.)  i  rib,  Exceedingly  *ouerplentifull  was  this  darnell 
throughout  the  vniuersall  church.  1599  SANDYS  Europe  Spec. 
(1632)  102  This  *over-politick  and  too  wise  Order.  1644 
MILTON  Education  §  i  An  unfit  and  "over-ponderous  argu- 
ment. 1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  \\.  To  Rdr.,  The  greatest 
fault..  is  to  be  Over-positive  and  dogmatical.  1594  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol  i.  x.  §  14  The  priuate  intents  of  men  *ouer-potent 
in  the  Commonwelth.  1597  Ibid.  v.  xlvi.  §  3  Rash,  sinister, 
and  suspitlous  verdits,  whereunto  they  are  *ouer-prone.  1828 
Lights  $  Shades  II.  184  An  old  *over-provident  housekeeper. 


MOKE  Div.  Dial.  v.  xvii.  (1713)  464  To  unbewilder  some 
"over-serious  Souls.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \. 
(1594)  559  It  falleth  out  so,  that  an  "over-severe  magistrate 
becommeth  odious,  a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  v.  §  7 
Men  are  commonly  *overslack  to  perform  this  duty.  1616 
HIERON  Wks.  I.  586  *Ouer-slight,  too  loose,  and  superficiall. 
1581  CAMPION  in  Confer,  i.  (1584)  F  iv  b,  The  print  was  *ouer 
small.  1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  49  Here  sauce  was  *ouere 
soure  ana  vnsauerliche  grounde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27999 


HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixv.  §  16  We  have  by  *over-true  ex- 
perience been  taught  how  often.,  the  light  even  of  common 
understanding  faileth.  1617  DRAYTON  Miseries  Q.  Margaret 
Wks.  1753  II.  400  The  Lord  Lisle  his  'over-valiant  son. 
a  1637  B.  JONSON  tr.  Horace  A  rt  of  Poetrie  358  And  nere  the 
hall  reherse  Their  youthfull  tricks  in  "over-wanton  verse. 
1614  RALEGH  Hist.  World  v.  ii.  §  3  The  one  being  so  'over- 
wary,  and  the  other  so  hasty.  1390  GOWER  Can/.  I.  298, 1  am 
therfore  So  "overwrote  in  al  my  thoght. 

b.  with  pres.  pples.,  forming  ppl.  adjs. ;  as  OVEK- 
ABOUNDING,  etc.;  also,  over-bragging,  -boasting, 
•dazzling,  -depressing,  -exciting,  -itching,  -laugh- 
ing, -nipping,  -soothing,  -sparing,  -staring,  etc. 
(Can  be  formed  at  will.) 

1576  TURBERV.  Ventrie  93  Those  "ouerbragging  bluddes 
Amusde  your  mynde.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  11.  2- 
The  "over-dazzling  glory  of  their  own  perfections,  a  1600 
HOOKER  Serm.  1'ride  Wks.  1888  III.  610  Shake  off  that 
"over-depressing  heaviness,  c  1400  RuleSt.  Bentt  (E.E.T.S.) 


OVER-. 

M/31  ^'(''s  l'at  }'c  ne  sa'  noght  be  "ouir-lasand.  1586  J. 
HOOKER  Hist.  frcl.  in  Holinslied  II.  104/2  Albeit  their 
wether  were  hitter  and  "oucrnippinK-  1598  J.  UICKENSON 
Greene  in  Cflttc.  (1878)  131  Valeria,  whose  *ouersoothing 
humor  made  her  interprete  flatteric  for  truth.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  338  He  was  tliought  "ouersparing  vnto 
himselfe,as  well  in  nwapfMmlaj  in  his  diet.  41568  ASCKAM 
Scholem.  (Arl>.)  54  Either  a  slouinglie  busking,  or  an  "ouer- 
staring  frounced  hed.  1647  CLARENDON  Contempt.  J's. 
Tracts  (1727)  455  Like  over-skilful  musicians,  who  by  an 
"over-warbling  desire  to  make  the  voice  not  intelligible,  are 
without  that  vociferation  which  he  expects. 

c.  with  pa.  pples.  in  -tii,  -en,  etc.,  forming  ppl. 
itdjs.,  as  OVERACTED,  -CIVILIZED,  -CROWDED,  -DONE, 
-GROWN,  etc.   So  over-apprehended,  -blessed {-blest), 
-contented,    -cooked,    -cultured,    -dignified,     -dis- 
tempered, -dubbed,  -educated,  -emptied,  -enamoured, 
-enlarged,  -formed,  -franchised,  -handled,  -inter- 
ested, -jaded,  -offended,  -oiled,  -packed,  -pampered, 
-ravished,  -reserved,  -restrained,  -stuffed,  -swilled, 
-tamed,   -tossed,   -twisted,  -vitrified,  -womanized, 
-wrested,  etc.     (Unlimited  in  number.) 

1663  I!OYLE  Use/.  Exp,  Nat.  Philos.  n.  App.  347  By  the 
"over-apprehended  unpleasantness  of  the  smell.  1643 
MILTON  Divorce  Ded.,  Wks.  (1847)  122  To  put  a  garrison 
upon  his  neck  of  empty  and  "over-dignified  precepts.  1650 

II.  DiscollititiniuHt  50  Our  late  "over-dubb'd  Justices  of 
Peace,  and  under-bred  Committee-men.    1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  u.  (1625)  22  To  shroud  their  lauish  and  "ouer- 
emptied  expence,  by  whatsoeuer  kinde  of  lucre.   1743  YOUNG 
Nt.  Th.  v.  992  Some,  "o'er-enamour'd  of  their  Bags,  run 
mad.    1594  HOOKER  Ecct.  Pol.  I.  xi.  §  6  With  pressed  and 
heaped  and  euen  "ouer-inlarged  measure.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cooler  51  "Over-franchised  people  are  devills  with  smooth 
snaffles  in  their  mouthes.    1591  SHAKS.  I'cn.  .y  Ad.  770  You 
will  fall  againe,  Into  your  idle  *ouer-handled  theame.  a  1744 
POPE  Let.  Mrs.Blount'm  Ayre  Mem.  (1754)  11.56  Methinks, 
it  shews  an  "over-interested  Affection  to  be  sad,  because  she 
has   left  us  to  belter    her  Condition.      1615  BRATHWAIT 
Strappado  (1878)  49  May  you  Hue,  Till  you  haue  nought  to 
take,  nor  none  to  glue,  For  your  *ore-iaded  pleasure.     17x9 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  266  p  i   Will.   Honeycomb  calls  these 
"over-offended  Ladies,  the  putragiously  Virtuous.     1583 
GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  iii.   17  They  play  the  "ouer- 
pampered  lades  which  fall  to  kicking  against  their  maisters. 
1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  268  Too 
much  sodaine  content  and  "ouer-rauished  delight.     1688 
LD.  DELAMER  tl'&s.  (1694)  21  You  ought  not  to  be  'over- 
reserved  to  any  . .  Company.    1597  HOOKER  Ecct.  Pot.  v. 
xlviii.  §   ii  An  *ouer -restrained  consideration  of  prayer. 
1789  MRS.  Piozzt  yottrn.  France  I.  186  Like  "over-swilled 
voters  at  an  election.     178*  WEDGWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXH.  306  At  some  times  an  unvitrified  mass,  and  at 
others  an  'over-vitrified  scoria.   1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  y. 
vii.  ( 1 801)  105  This  "over-womanized  woman  might  well  have 
bewitched  him.   1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  *  Cr.  I.  iii.  157  Such  to  be 
pittied,  and  "ore-rested  seeming  He  acts  thy  Greatnesse  in. 

d.  with  ndjs.  in  -ed  from  sbs.  (=  provided  with 
too  much,  or  too  many,  of  what  is  denoted  by  the 
sb.);  as  over-ambitioned,  -brained,  -commentaries, 
-garrisoned,   -hopped  (ale),   -leisured,   -melodied, 
-mettled,  -officered,  -provendered,  -renneted  (cheese), 
-sorrowed,   -limbered,    -tongued,    -weaponed,    etc. 
(Can  be  formed  at  will.) 

1661  BOVLE  Style  of  Script.  175  Out  of  a  Criminal  fond- 
nesse  of  the  "over-ambition'd  Title  of  a  Wit.  1650  B.  Dis- 
colliminium  17  *Over-brain'd  Burrow-headed  Men,  restlesse 
in  studying  new  things.  1888  FROUDE  Eng.  in  W.  Indies 
357  If  she  [England]  decides  that  her  hands  are  too  full,  that 
she  is  "over-empired  and  cannot  attend  to  them.  157*  J. 
JONES  Bathes  Buckstone  10  Meane  Ale,  neyther  to  new, 
nor  to  stale,  not  "ouerhopped.  1640  Bp.  HALL  Ckr.  Matter. 
(e_d.  Ward)  30/2  An  "overleisured  Italian  hath  made  a  long 
discourse,  how  a  man  may  walk  all  day  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  the  shade.  1760-71  H.  BKOOKR  Fool  of  Qual. 
(1809)  IV.  136  The  fractured  harness  of  an  "over-mettled 
horse.  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  27  Reducing  into  order 
their  usurping  and  *over-provendered  episcopants.  1643 
—  Divorce  Pref.  (1851)  18  The  much  wrong'd  and  "over- 
sorrow'd  state  of  matrimony.  1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dttpl. 
Proportion  46  If  the  Ship  of  50  Tuns  were  not  "over- 
timbered.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Watdcn  Wks.  (Grosart) 

III.  134  Wherein  he. .so  farre  outstrips  "ouer-tunged  Bel- 
dam Roome.    1593  —  four  Lett.  Con/tit,  ibid.  II.  2:4  His 
inuention  is  "ouerweapond. 

29.  With  substantives. 

(Of  these  OE.  shows  examples  under  b,c,  di  e.  g.  oferxt, 
ofcrdrync,ofcr$pryc;  oferbiternes,  oferetolnes,  ofersfocnes; 
t/ercrxft,  oferietd,  oferlufu,  ofemiod,  o/eryS.) 

a.  Verbal  sbs.  in  -ing,  from  vbs.  in  over-  (27), 
or  formed  independently  by  prefixing  over-  to  sbs., 
as  OVERABOUNDINO,  -CROWDING,  -DOINO,  -FEEDING; 
0-ver-a-ggravating,  -belling;  -boasting,  -cleaning, 
-cockering,  -deeming,  -descanting,  -fasting,  -judg- 
'".ft  -liking,  -meddling,  -pinching,  -ploughing, 
-pruning,  -striving,  etc.  (Unlimited  in  number.) 

01639  W.  WHATELKY  Prototypes  n.  xxiv.  (1640)  12  An 

over-aggravating  of  faults  to  make  ourselves  seem  no 
children.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconric  245  The  "overbelling 
of  a  falcon  puts  hir  to  a  greater  payne  and  trouble  than 
needes.  1630  Conceits,  Clinches  (1860)  40  A  cobler  newly 
underlayd  Here  for  his  *ovcrboasting.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin 
on  Dettt.  xl.  238  Learne  that  this  "ouercockering  is  wicked. 
"w1*  T.  TAYLOR  Contm.  Titus  ii.  6  These  ouerweenings  and 
"ouerdeemings  of  youth.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vn.  i.  §  32 


— „ ny  times)  cause  the  Appet..-  .« 

1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxvii,  The  overflowing  of  their 
fears  seems  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  "overjudging  of 
an  adverse  power.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  6  To 
increase  your,.longinge  vpwards,  and  to  decrease  all  "over- 
lykine  here  benealhe.  01591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866)  I.  30 
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Her  Vjverpinchinu  at  last  causeth  her  good  housewifery  to 
be  evil  spoken  of. 

b.  Nouns  of  action  or  condition,  formed  from 
vbs.,  or  from  sbs.  belonging  to  vbs.,  or  on  the  type 
of  such.     These  have  often  the  same  form  as  the 
vb.    or   a    modification  of   it,   as   OVERCHARGE, 
OVERISSUE,  OVERSPEECH;    or    such   endings    as 
-ion,  -ment,  -ure,  -nee,  -age,  -ice,  as  OVERACTION, 

-EXCITEMENT,  -PAYMENT,  -EXPOSURE,  -ABUNDANCE, 

-CONFIDENCE,  etc.  So  cfvcr-abu'st,  -broil,  -claim, 
-concern,  -demand,  -discharge,  -drain,  -exercise,  -or- 
nament, -self-esteem,  -worry;  ffvcr-accumulcction, 
-addiction,  -assumption,  -attention,  -consumption, 
-decoration,  -devotion,  -distension,  -exaltation, 
-extension,  -flexion,  -imitation,  -importation,  -in- 
flation, -lactation,  -laudation,  -legislation,  -provi- 
sion, -regulation,  -repletion,  -representation,  -specu- 
lation, -tension ;  o'ver-atta'chment,  -enrichment, 
-treatment ;  o~ver-expe-nditure,  -rapture  ;  crver- 
insi'sttnce, -reliance;  o'ver-drai'nage;o~ver-se'rvice, 
etc.  (Unlimited  in  number.) 

1867  M.  ARNOLD  Celtic  Lit.  177  Her  "over-addiction  to 
the  llissus.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxix.  6  Shall  he  in 
"o'er-assumption,  o'er -repletion,  he  Sedately  saunter  every 
dainty  court  along?  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  i.  i.  (1876) 
21  An  "over-attachment  to  the  forms.  1597  MIDDLETON 
ll'isd.  Solomon  ix.  18  The  one  doth  keep  his  mean  in 
"overbroil.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Cains  iv.  9  53  There  is  "over- 
claim  in  respect  of  amount.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit. 
Pref.  (1875)  13, 1  thought  this  "over-concern  a  little  unworthy. 
1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  frtflam.  jsThe pain. .depends partly 
on  the  "over-distention  of  the  vessels  and  fibres.  1758  Herald 
No.  -.-4  (1758)  II.  144  Weakened  by  an  incautious  "over-drain 
of  the  vital  moisture.  1860  FORSTER  Gr.  Remonstr,  76  The 
supposed  enrichment  of  the  country  by  the  "over-enrichment 
of  himself.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  iii.  J  38  Tell  me 
whether  the  Ape  did  not  welt  deserve  a  whip  for  his  "over- 
imitation  therein.  1837  EMERSON  Misc.  (1855)  78  Genius  is 
always  sufficiently  the  enemy  of  genius  by  "over-influence. 
1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.  78  note,  Every  nation  has 
been  addicted,  more  or  less,  to  "over-legislation.  1685 
EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin  143  O  with  what  . .  "over  rapture 
did  I  hear  her  pronounce  it.  1897  W.  P.  KER  Epic  tr  Rom. 
235  That  touch  of  "over-reflexion  and  self-consciousness. 
1866  Ch.  Times  19  May,  "Over-speculation  has  been  checked. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1200  Keep  ye  on  earth  Your  lips 
from  "over-speech. 

c.  Nouns  of  quality  or  state,  formed  from  adjec- 
tives, or  from  sbs.  belonging  to  adjs.,  or  on  the 
type  of  these.     The   endings   are  such  as  -ness, 
-ity,  -ty,  -nee,  -ncy,  -acy,  -tude,  -ism,  -ry,  -ure, 
-th,  as  in  OVER-BITTERNESS,  -CREDULITY,  -ANXIETY, 
-INDULGENCY,  -LENGTH,  -HEIGHT.    Other  examples 
are   o'ver-acwteness,  -cheapness,  -coyness,  -diffuse- 
ness,  -exactness,   -keenness,  -learnedness,  -precise- 
ness,  -promptness,  -proneness,    -quietness,  -readi- 
ness, -righteousness,  -seriousness,  -squeamishness, 
-truthfulness,    -venturesomeness  ;     o-ver-abelity, 
-complexity,  -facility,  -fertility,  -intensity,  -loyalty, 
-security,    -severity,     -simplicity,     -susceptibility, 
-variety ;  cfver-diligence,  -luxuriance, -negligence ; 
O'ver-bri'lliancy, -complacency, -elegancy, -frequency-, 
O'ver-a'ccuracy  •  o'ver-gra-titude,  -magnitude,  -pleni- 
tiiJf  ;    o'ver-indivi dualism,  -realism,  -scepticism, 
-sentimentalism ;  o-ver-bra'very,  -knavery  ;   o'ver- 
moi'sture ;  o'ver-slrength,  -wealth,  etc.  (Unlimited 
in  number.) 

1716-31  WALDRON  Descr.  Isle  of  Man  (1865)  40  The  •over- 
cheapness  renders  them  frequent.  1744  AYRE  Mem.  Pope 
II.  170  Daphne,  ..she  can  no  longer  bear  with  this  "Over- 
coyness  of  Sylvia  to  a  Lover.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my 
Bis.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  l84  The  bias  of  the  former  is  toward 
over-intensity,  of  the  latter  toward  "over-diffuseness.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  tv.  vii.  (1840)  189  A  great  error,  and  .. 
a  neglect  in  "over-diligence.  164*  —  Holy  ft  Prof.  St.  iv. 
xv.  316  The  affected  "over-elegancy  of  such  as  prayed  for 
her  by  the  title  of  defendresse  of  the  faith.  1717  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Burning  of  Land,  To  abate  the  "Over- 
fertility  caused  by  the  Fire  there.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Deut.  cxi.  683  Y«  pride  or  "ouerheaddinesse  of  y«  deceiuers. 
1604  HIERON  Wks.  I.  505  Religion,  which.. the  world  is 
pleased  to  call  "ouer-holinesse.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat 
(1867)  118  Out  of  an  *over-imitativeness  of  holy  precedents. 
1677  BAXTER  Let.  in  Ansm.  Dodwell  118  The  Lord  forgive 
the  Presbyterians  their  "over-keenness  against  Sects.  ei6il 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  XIIL  Comm.  30  A  man  may  wonder  at  these 
learned  Critics  "overlearnedness.  1860  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
xxx.  VI.  47  Her  chief  embarrassment .  .was  from  the  'over- 
loyalty  of  her  subjects.  i6a6  BACON  Sytoa  §  693  The  "over- 
moisture  of  the  brain  doth  thicken  the  spirits  visual,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  215  A  Natural  Consequence  of  the 
"over-plenitude  and  redundancy  of  the  Number  of  Men  in 
the  World.  l6u  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  329  The 
"ouer-precisenes  therin  may  breed  a  great  inconuenience  to 
the  Common-wealth.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  I. 
g  33  To  strenuous  minds  there  b  an  inquietude  in  "over- 
quietness,  r^ii  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  262  An 
"over-regularity  is  next  to  a  deformity.  1658  OSBORN 
O.  Eliz.  Pref.,  An  "over-remissness  or  excess  in  Sanctity  or 
Profaneness.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Ml.  Royal  II.  x.  239 
She  did  not  know  how  much  selfishness.. was  at  the  bottom 
of  her  "over-righteousness.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I. 
222  His  "Over-security  and  Openness,  have  ruin'd  us  both  1 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Sutj.  L  (1703)  184  The  "over- 
smoothness  of  an  argument  is  apt  to  abate  the  force.  1768- 
74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  176  An  "over  squeamishness 
and  nicety  of  taste,  which  renders  the  imagination  toodelicate. 
1684  BURNET  Th.  Earth  a.  47  Disproportion  and  "over- 
sufficiency  is  one  sort  of  false  measures.  1596  Prayer  ty 


OVER-ABOUND. 

Queen  in  Liturg.  Sera.  Q.  Eli*.  (1847)  666  That  no  neglect 
of  foes,  nor  "over-surety  of  harm,  a  1661  HOLVDAY  Juatnal 
260  They  will  serve  ye  up,  in  an  "over-variety,  the  dainty 
birds  called  the  fig-eaters. 

d.  Various  sbs.  denoting  action,  condition,  state, 
quality,  or  anything  subject  to  degree  (often  In 
sense,  if  not  in  form,  agreeing  with  those  in  b  or  c) : 
as  OVER-CARE,  -CAUTION,  etc.  ;  so  crverwlture, 
-custom,  -democracy,  -dogmatism,  -effort,  -emphasis, 
-faith,  -force,  -majority,  -opinion,  -plenty,  -religion, 
•saliva,  -sorrow,  -weal,  etc. 

1830  WORDSWORTH  in  Chr.  Word«w.  Mem.  II.  MI  Fr«« 
from  .  .that  "overculture,  which  reminds  one.  .of  the  double 
daisies  of  the  garden  compared  with  their  modeit  and  ttnij. 
live  kindred  of  the  fields.  i6*g  BACON  Sylva  f  300  Another 


of  each  man  in  the  importance  of  what  he  has  to  do  or  say. 
01700  DRYDEN  Meltager  f,  Atalanta  in  His  [Jtxmi] 
javelin  seemed  to  take,  But  failed  with  "over-force,  and 
whizzed  above  his  (the  boar's]  back.  i6a8  EARLE  Mien, 
cosm.,  Sceplicke  (Arb.)  67  His  "ouer-opinion  of  both  spoyU 
all.  1377  LANGL,  P.  Pi  B.  xrv.  73  "Ouer-plente  maketh 
pruyde  amonges  pore  &  riche.  1795  "Jemima  \.  87  The  .. 
opinion,  that  over  religion,  as  we  called  it,  shut  the  door  of 
the  heart.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxiii.  16  Thee  sweat  frets 
not,  an  *o  er-saliva  frets  not.  1885  Border  Lances ^23  Beware 
lest  in  thine  "oversorrow  thou  lose  the  true  profit  thereof. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2901  Man!  man,  for  "ouer-wele,  pant-self 
can  nober  faand  ne  feil. 

30.  With  adverbs,  simple  or  derived  from  adjs. : 
as    OVERMUCH,    OVKK-BOLDLY,    OVKB-DARINOLT, 
OVSR-SOON.    (A  few  examples  occur  in  OE.,  as 
oferswlSe,  ofermfdllce. )  So  trver-fa^st,  -nigh,  -often ; 
aver-casually,      -cheaply,      -deeply,      -diligently, 
-honestly,  -merrily,  -wantonly,  and  many  others. 

CS4SO  tr.  De  fmitatione  III.  xix.  86  He  stondib  "ouer- 
casuely  &  like  to  falle.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  $$  Hauing 
regard  not  to  vse  them  either  "ouer-curstly,  or  ouer-fondly. 
c  1440  York  M.  xx.  19  To  go  "ouere  fast  we  haue  be-gonne. 
1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acait.  I.  (1594)  676  When  he 
saw  the  Hebrewes  increase  over-fast  amongst  his  subjects. 
itiii  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  254,  I  feare  indccde.  .that  this  is 
*ouer-generally  neglected.  1697  DRYDEN  tr.  Virgil,  Aeneit 
Ded.  civ,  He.. left  them  there  not  "over-honestly  together. 
1807  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  R.  Southey  (1895)  523, 1  did  not 
"overhugely  admire  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '.  c  1530 
Crt.  Loue  406  See  that  thou  sing  not  "ouermerely.  a  1500 
Sir  Beues  3304  (Pynson)  For  he.. cam  a  lytel  "ouer-nye. 
1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  vii.  §  4  Tertullian  "ouer-often 
through  discontentment  carpeth  inmriously  at  them.  160* 
B.  JONSON  Sejanus  n.  iv,  Which . .  may  By  the  over-often.and 
unseasoned  use  Turn  to  your  loss.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin 
on  Ps.  Iii.  2  Doeg.  .behaved  himself  "overstoutly.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  210  Toying  and  dallying  "ouerwantonly 
with  the  king  her  husband. 

III.  Combinations  consisting  of  O\"KRprep.  (in 
any  of  its  senses)  with  object.  These  naturally 
form  advbs.  and  adjs. ;  exceptionally  they  give  rise 
to  sbs.  and  vbs.  As  advbs.  they  are  often  written  as 
two  words,  as  over  all  or  overall,  over  board  or 
overboard. 

31.  Forming  adverbs :  as  OVERALL,  OVERBOARD, 
OVERCROSS,  OVERHAND,  OVERHEAD,  OVERLANP, 
OVERNIGHT,   OVERSEAS,   etc.  ;    so    o-vercha-nnel, 
overfie-lds,  overhip,  overleg,  overshipboard,  etc. 

1885  G.  MERKDITH  Diana  afCrvssvjays  I.  i.  13  Critic  ears 
not  present  at  the  conversation  catch  an  echo  of  maxims  and 
aphorisms  "overchanneL  1585  FETHEBSTONE  tr.  Calvin  cm 
Acts  xiii.  50  They  do  coldly  and  as  it  were  *ouer6elds  play 
with  God.  1785  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  xi,  The  brawnic, 
banie,  ploughman  chiel.  Brings  hand  "owrehip,  wi'  sturdy 
wheel,  The  strong  forehammcr.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4 
It.  Jmls.  II.  132  Men  and  horses,  wading  not  "overleg. 
1600  ABP.  ABBOT  E*p.  Jonah  156  That  they  had  . .  induce- 
ments inough  to  throw  him  "overship-boarde. 

32.  Forming  adjs. :  as  OVER-AGE,  OVERCROSS, 
OVERGROUND,  OVERHEAD,  OVERHILL,  OVER-KNEE, 
OVERLAND,  OVERSEA,  etc.;   so  o-ver-day-,  ffver- 
deck,  o'ver-wi-nter. 

1883  WALSH  Irish  Fisheries  14  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  Malting 
the  fish  (what  is  called) '  over  day  ',  or  stale  fish.  Ibid  16 
Superior  speed,  extensive  over-deck  room,  and  the  removal 
of  the  engines  and  boilers.  1900  CHENEY  in  Eng.  Hilt. 
Rev.  XV.  38  Doing  all  the  ploughing  in  the  autumn  for 
over-winter  crops. 

33.  Forming  sbs. :  as  OVER-ALL,  OVERALL,  OVER- 
DOOR,  OVER-MANTEL,  etc. 

34.  Forming  vbs. :  as  OVERBANK,  OVERHAND. 
Over-ability :  see  OVER-  39. 
O:ver-abotvnd,  v.    [OVER-  35,  27,  11,  8.] 

1.  intr.   To  abound  more,  be  more  plentiful : 
rendering  L.  superabundare.    arch,  or  Oos. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Tim.  L  14  Sothli  the  grace  of  oure  Lord 
ouer  habounde  (Vulg.  supcraiundavit,  1388  ouer  aboundlde, 
iwoTiNDALE  was  more  aboundaunt).  imSt.  Aug.  Manual 
(Longman)  68  Whereas  sinne  hath  abounded,  there  hath 
grace  overabounded.  1*04  T.  WRIGHT  Passiens  v.  (  4.  2; 
As  Saint  Paul  witnesselh.  .where  sinne  abounded,  grace 
over-abounded  Wulg.  Rom.  v.ao  suprrahautavit  grati*\. 

2.  To  abound  too  much  with  or  in  something  ; 
also,  of  things,  to  be  too  abundant  or  plentiful. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  i  16  As  the  World  a 
aboundeth  with  malice,    ifiio  FORD  Linea  <  .  (18431  « 
Ls  a  physitian . .  by  purging  such  as  ouerabound.  /i  1744  I  < 


n.  Q  Diderot,  in  evt ry  p»Bc 
abounds  in  th«e  details. 


OVER- ABOUNDING-. 
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OVERARCHING. 


1 3.  trans.  To  surpass  in  abundance.  Obs. 

1590  A.  CONHAM  To  Reader  in  Babington 's  Exp.  Com- 
mandtit.,  The  haruest  ouer-abounded  his  labour,  and  ex. 
ceeded  his  hope. 

f  4.  nonce-use.  To  abound  all  over.  Obs. 

1612  R.  SHELDON  Scrm.  St.  Martin's  28  O  damnable 
custonie  ouerflpwing  Italy  1  O  wretched  practise  ouer. 
abounding  Spaine  ! 

Hence  O-verabovrnding  vl>l.  sb.  and///. a. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  492  He  calleth  it  safer- 
effluentein  iitstitiatn ,  ouerabounding  iustice.  1683  J.  HOWE 
Let.  to  Lady  Russell  in  H.  Rogers  Lift  (1863)  203  That 
there  is  sin  in  an.  over-abounding  sorrow.  1726  LEON! 
Albert?*  Archit.  II.  101/1  Those  overabounding  channels 
of  water  were.. stopt.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  fy 
Frances  (1767)  II.  178  The  overabounding  of  his  civility. 

Over- abstemious :  see  OVEB-  28. 
O:ver-abu-ndance.    [OVER-  25,  29  c.]    Too 

great  abundance ;  superabundance,  excess. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ezek.  xviii.  17  [If  he]  shal  not  take  vsure  and 
ouere-aboundance  [Vulg.  superabundantiam}.  c  1400  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  53  Man  awe  gretly  eschewe 
ouerdoynge  and  ouerabundance  of  despensz.  1613  HIERON 
Wks.  I.  608  Lest  I  should.. dul  you  by  theouer  aboundance 
of  that  matter,  by  which  my  desire  is  to  quicken  you.  1760- 
72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  125  You  ..  blessed 
me  with  an  over-abundance  of  blessings. 

So  O-'verabn-ndant  a.,  too  abundant,  excessive ; 
O'verabu'ndantly  adv.,  superabundantly. 

1503  Kalendar  of  Sheph.  Dvij,  To  be  ower  abondant  wyth 
owt  necessyte.  1862  GOULBUBN  Pers.  Relig.  159  No  one  ever 
sought  to  please  our  Heavenly  Master  without  succeeding 
and  being  over -abundantly  recompensed.  1887  HISSF.Y  Holi- 
day on  Road  190  The  Palace,  the  Grand,  the  Railway  Hotel 
.  .with  overabundant  show  and  overlittle  comfort. 

Over-abusetoOver-accuracy :  seeOvER- 29. 
Overact  (iwvarits-kt),  v.  [OvEE-  26,  27,  20, 

22,  21,   13.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  in  excess  of  what  is  proper,  requisite, 
right,  or  lawful ;  to  go  too  far  in  action. 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  11.  iii,  You  over-act,  when  you 
should  under-do.  1671  MARVELI.  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  383 
Indemnity,  .for  those  who  have  bin  punished  by  the  former 
law  as  for  them  who  have  overacted  in  the  execution  of  it. 
1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  ii,  She  is  a  grand 
creature,  but  she  over -acts. 

2.  trans.  To  act  or  render  (a  part)  with  exag- 
gerated  or  unnecessary  action  or   emphasis ;   to 
overdo  in  action. 

1631  MASSINGER  Bclceve  as  you  list  v.  i,  You  disgrace 
your  courtship  In  overactinge  it,  my  lord.  1660  WOOD  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  370  So  zealous  a  worshipper  towards  the  east 
in  _his  College  chappell,  that,  overacting  it,  he  became 
ridiculous.  1760  LLOYD  Actor  in  Ann.  Reg.  218  Of  all 
the  evils  which  the  Stage  molest,  I  hate  your  fool  who 
overacts  his  jest.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  659 
Afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part  which  was  uncongenial 
to  her  feelings,  she  had  overacted  it. 

f  b.  To  act  (a  part)  over  and  over  again.  Obs. 

1653  J.  HALL  Paradoxes  44  Hee  that  killed  himselfe,  out 
of  a  wearinesse  of  overacting  the  same  things. 

f  3.  To  go  beyond  or  surpass  in  acting;  to  outdo. 

1643  Plain  English  6  Wise  as  they  take  themselves,  [they] 
may  be  over-acted  in  their  own  designs.  1647  Case  Kingd. 
5  To  supplant  the  Bishops,  .and  over-act  them  at  their  owne 

fame.  1657-61  HEYLIN  Hist.  Rcf.^  Candidianus,  a  Count 
mperial..  over -acted  any  thing  that  Cromwel  did. 

f  4.  To  actuate  or  influence  too  powerfully ;  to 
overcome.  Obs. 

1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  287  The  true  fears  thereof 
would  be  ready  to  fly  away  (like  the  Spirits  of  over-heated 
liquors)  if  overacted  by  such  strong  and  continued  jealousies 
of  heaven.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  149  The  one 
by  its  greater  proportion,  over-acts  or  overcomes  the  other. 
1677  GILPIN  Deuionol.  (1867)  238  By  overacting  their  fears, 
or  astonishing  their  minds. 

5.  To  act  beyond  or  in  excess  of.   nonce-use. 

1858  BUSHNELI.  Serm.  New  Life  xii.  (1869)  169  As  he  once 
overacted  his  will  in  self-conduct,  so  now  he  is  underacting 
it  in  quietism. 

Hence  O'vera-cted///.  a.,  overdone. 

1665  J.  SPENCER  Vulg.  Proph.  90  To  become  ridiculous  by 
an  overacted  imitation.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Anier. 
(1783)  I.  214  Over-acted  demonstrations  of  regard! 

O:ver-a'ction.  [OVER-  29  b.]  Excessive  or 
exaggerated  action. 

1741  MONHO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  173  A  spasmodic  Overaction  of 
the  Muscles,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  ii.  48 
Overaction  on  one  side  produces  reaction  on  the  other. 
1899  AlUutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  579  Auditory  over-action  or 
hyperajsthesia  occasionally  occurs  in  hysteria. 

O'Ver-a'Ctive,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Excessively 
active,  too  much  given  to  action.  So  O'ver-a'ctive- 


activenesse  of  the  person.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon 
(1855)  I.  xxvii.  436  The  over-active,  precipitate  dispatch  of 
others.  1865  MANNING  in  Ess.  Relig.  <$•  Lit.  Ser.  i.  (1865) 
37  Like  the  mental  over-activity  of  men  dying  of  consumption. 

Over- acute  to  Over- afflict:  see  OVER-. 

O:ver-affe-ct,  v.i  [f.  OVER-  27  +  AFFECT  z/.i] 
trans.  To  affect  or  care  for  unduly,  to  have  too 
great  regard  for. 

1628  BP.  HALL  To  Bp.  of  Salisbury  Wks.  1837  IX.  410 
God  so  love  me,  as  I  do  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
his  Church,  yet  can  I  not  so  overaffect  it  that  I  would 
sacrifice  one  dram  of  truth  to  it.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i. 
(1851)  13  Those  that  over-affect  Antiquity. 

O:ver-affe-ct,  v*  [f.  OVER-  27  +  AFFECT  v?\ 
trans.  To  affect  or  influence  too  much. 


1645  BP.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  xxi.  127  How  can  he 
be  over-affected  with  triviall  profits,  or  pleasures,  who  is 
taken  upwiththe  God  of  all  comfort  ? 

tO'verage,i£.  Obs.  Forms:  5ouur-(=ouvr-), 
ouuer-,  oeuur-,  6  our-,  ouerage,  7  overage, 
(ourage).  [a.  AF.  overage  (Gower),  F.  ouvrage,  i. 
ouvr-er :— L.  operdre  to  work  :  see  -AGE.] 

1.  Work,  workmanship ;  achievement. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  i.  14  The  yate  was  made  of  soo  hye 
and  excellente  ouurage,  that  it  passed  alle  other,  a  1529 
SKELTON  How  Dk.  Albany,  etc.  418  A  prince  to  play  the  page 
It  is  a  rechelesse  rage,  And  a  lunatyke  ouerage.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Ourage,  a  work ;  also  work  or  labor. 

2.  A  piece  of  workmanship ;  a  work. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  i,  Than  hit  behoueth  to  deuyse  the 
oeuurages  and  the  offices  of  the  werkemen.  1481  —  Godeffroy 
(1893)  237  They  of  the  toun  brake  all  theyr  ouurages.  «i$33 
LD.  BERNERS  Huon  ex.  380  The  .ii.  leuys  of  the  gate  were 
coueryd  with  fyne  gold  intermedelyd  with  other  rych  ouer- 
agis.  1648  J.  RAYMOND  //  Mercurio  Italico  87  Stupendous 
Pillars . . ,  besides  other  diversity  of  Overages. 

O'ver-a'ge  (stress  var.),  <&#.//«•.  [OvEU/re/. 
ii,  and  AGE  sb.  4  ;  see  OVER-  32.]  That  is  over 
a  certain  age  or  limit  of  age. 

1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming- 174  Rather  keep  a  good  over, 
age  ewe  than  a  bad  young  one.  1893  Academy  ii  Mar. 
221/3  He  was  elected  to  an  exhibition  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  being  over  age  for  a  scholarship. 

Over-aged  (oi'-varif'-djed,  -?'dz,d),  a.  [OvER- 
26,  28.]  Over  a  certain  limit  of  age ;  too  old.  b. 
Out  of  date,  antiquated. 

14^83  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  Gviij,  A  quene  of  Cypre 
whicne  was  ouer  aged  so  that  she  myght  haue  no  children. 
c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  xxi.  69  How  well  he  ys  ouerraged, 
take  no  hede  and  care  not  therfore.  1623  LISLE  JElfric  on 

0.  ff  N.  Test.  Pref..  It  is  far  from  a  fault,  to  know  these 
over-aged  and  outwornedialects,especially  of  our  own  tongue. 
1668  G.  C.  in  H.  More  Dhi.  Dial.  Pref.  (1713)  25  Laugh'd 
at.. by  an  over-aged  Sarah.     1884  H.   GERSONI  tr.   Tur- 
geniejfs  Diary  Superfluous  Man  24  Mar.  (N.  Y.)  78  His 
wife  was  somewhat  like  an  over -aged  chicken. 

Over-agitated  to  Over-agonize :  see  OVER-. 
Overall  (^-varjl),  sb.    [OVER-  33 :  lit.  '  over 
everything'.] 

1.  An  external  covering;  an  outer  garment  such 
as  a  cloak,  ulster,  or  waterproof ;  a  tunic,  blouse, 
or  the  like  worn  over  the  other  clothing  as  a  pro- 
tection against  wet,  dirt,  etc. 

1815  SIMOND  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  1 1.  286  My  companions,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  place,  a  flannel  over -all.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sart.  Res.  i.  i, The vestural  Tissue.. which  Man's  Soul  wears 
as  its  outmost  wrappage  and  overall  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst. 
Mirbridge  xxii,  Protected  from  the  pouring  rain  by  water- 
proof and  overall.  1895  Strand  Mag.  Oct.  395/1  Outside 
stockings  are  worn,  also  a  canvas  overall  to  protect  the  dress. 

attrib.  1883  Act  46  4-  47  Viet.  c.  53  Sched.  5  An  overall 
suit  withhead  covering.  i884£.  lnGt.e.sm.i.\n  Harper's  Mag. 
Aug.  402/2  A  manufactory  for  canvas  '  overall '  clothing. 

2.  spec,  in  //.    a.   Trousers  of  strong  material, 
worn,  with  a  similar  shirt,  as  an  outer  garment  by 
travellers,  explorers,  soldiers,  cowboys,  etc. :  app. 
orig.  U.  S.     b.  Trousers  worn  by  cavalry  soldiers, 
riders,  etc.  as  an  outer  garment,  esp.  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the   ordinary  dress  in   riding ;    hence,  a 
cavalryman's  trousers,     c.  Long  leather  or  water- 
proof leggings  reaching  to  the  thigh,     d.  Loose- 
fitting  trousers  of  canvas,  etc.,  worn  by  workmen 
and  others  over  the  ordinary  ones  to  protect  them 
from  stains,  dirt,  wet,  etc. 

1782  in  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  (1876)  VI.  Ivii.  462  Our  men 
are  almost  naked  for  want  of  overalls  and  shirts.  1797  F. 
BAILY  Jrnl.  Tour  N.  A  mer.  (1856)  332  We  had  each  of  us 
furnished  himself  with  a  proper  dress  for  travelling  the 
wilderness :  it  consisted  of  a  pair  of  coarse  brown  overhauls, 
and  a  shirt  of  the  same  materials.  1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl. 
17  July  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii.  322  He  looked  at  the  king's 
over-alls,  which  were  fastened  down  the  leg  with  numerous 
buttons  and  made  to  fit  very  close.  1811  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desf>.  VII.  478  All  the  regiments  of  cavalry  should 
be  supplied  with  cloth  overalls  by  the  Colonels.  1816  SCOTT 
Bl.  Dwarf 'i,  Having  a  hat  covered  with  wax -cloth,.,  boots, 
and  dreadnought  overalls.  1828  WEBSTER,  Overalls,  a  kind 
of  trowsers.  1848  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xlv,  Christopher, 
in  a  common  velveteen  shooting  jacket  and  overalls.  1860 
All  the  Year  Round  No.  64.  331  The  Wellington  boot  at 
present  worn  by  our  dragoons  under  their  trousers — or  '  over- 
alls ',  as  cavalry  men  call  them.  1863  A.  BLOMFIELD  Mem. 
Bp.  Blomfteld  I.  ii.  38  He  used  to  ride  to  the  petty  sessions 
.  .equipped  in  yellow  overalls  to  protect  him  from  the  mud. 

t  O:vera-ll,  over-all,  adv.  Obs.  (exc.  as  two 

words  ---=  over  everything).    [OVER-  31.] 

1.  Everywhere ;  in  every  direction. 

c  looo  J^LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (1885)  I.  514  pzt  mann  us 
toniht  ofer  eall  sohte.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  163  pat  lond 
..bicam  waste,  and  was  roted  oueral  and  swo  bicam  wilder- 
nesse.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  50  Pine  is  oueral  |>urh  creoiz  idem 
to  understonden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12610  loseph  and  maria 
turnd  a-gain  To  seke  him  . .  Ouer  all  a-bute.  1382  WYCLIF 
Wisd.  ii.  9  Ouer  al  lefe  wee  signes of  gladnesse.  c  1440 Promp. 
Parv.  372/2  Ovyral,  vbique,  utrobique.  1525  LD.  BERNEKS 
Froiss.  11.  681  The  marchauntes  of  Gennes..are  knowen 
over  all.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  86  In 
thir  lattir  dayes.  .the  Inglise  toung  is  leirned  ower  all. 
b.  In  every  part  ;  all  over,  all  through. 

a  1125  Ancr.  tf.  42  peo  ureisuns  bet  ich  nabbe  bute  imerked 
beoc-  iwnten  oueral,  bute  one  )>e  laste.  la  1366  CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  1380  The  place  overalle,  Bothe  foule  and  tree, 
and  leves  grene,  And  alle  the  yerde  in  it  is  scene,  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  1470  The  floure  [  =  floor)  was  paned  over-al  With 
a  clere  crystal.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  xi.  9  And  over  all  with 
brasen  scales  was  armed,  Like  plated  cote  of  steele. 


2.  Beyond  everything ;  pre-eminently  ;  especially. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  57  pet  is  and  wes  and  efre  seal  beon 
iblecced  ofer  aL  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10356  Maria  sal  )?ou  do 
hircall  Fild  wit  godds  grace  ouer -all.  ciqooDestr.  Troy2g6$ 
Kepe  horn  from  company  and  comonyng  of  folke,  And  over 
all  there  onesty  attell  to  saue.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour 
Ajb,  Many  tymes  they  wolde  haue  oueral  deduyte.  1687 
Sc.  Metr.  Ps.  xvi,  I  set  the  Lord  still  in  my  sight  And  trust 
him  over  all. 

O  ver-a'll  (stress  var.),  adj.  phr.  [The  phrase 
over  all  (OVER  prep.  13)  used  attrib]  Including 
everything  between  the  extreme  points. 

[1876  S.  Kens.  Mus.  Catal.  §  2159  The  length  of  the 
*  Lemster  '  is  350  feet  over  all.]  1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  n  May 
4/3  A  fine  steel  cruiser,  with  an  '  over-all '  length  of  335  ft. 

tO:ver-allwlie-re,  adv.  Sc.  Ots.  [Cf. 
OVERALL  and  ALLWHERE.]  Everywhere. 

f  T37?  &.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipciane)  379  pe  takine  of 
be  croice  scho  lad  One  hyr  body  ouralquhare.  1563  WINJET 
Wks.  (1800)  II.  6  That  is,  quhilk  ouer-alquhar,  quhilk  at  al 
tymes  ..  hes  bene  beleuit.  1570  St.  Andrews  Kirk-Sess, 
Reg.  (1889)  345  Content  to  remain  wytht  hym  oure-alquhair. 

Overamble:  see  OVER-  22. 

Overance :  see  OwERANCE,dominion,superiority. 

Over  and  above,  phr.     [The  two  words, 

ever  and  abtrve,  used  pleonastically  for  emphasis.] 

A.  as  prep.     1.    Above  in  rank,  in  a  superior 
position  to;    =OvEB/«/.  8.    rare. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  418  Ech  preest  is  ouer  and  aboue  a 
deken..and  ech  deken  is  ouer  and  aboue  a  lay  persoon. 
1765  ULACKSTONE  Conttit.  I.  vii.  239  That  special  pre-emi- 
nence, which  the  king  hath,  over  and  above  all  other  persons. 

2.  In  addition  to,  besides;   =  OVER  prep.  10. 
1521  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  23  The  Kynge,  over  and 

above  thys,  signifieth  unto  Your  Grace  oon  of  hys  owne 
secrete  devisis.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i. 
vii.  7  Ouer  and  aboue  all  that  it  had  cost  him.  1654  BRAM- 
HALL  Just  Vind.  yi.  (1661)  123  Over  and  above  all  the 
former  grounds  which  the  Romanists  themselves  do  in  some 
sort  acknowledg.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Conim.  II.  vi.  86  Both 
were.. subject  (over and  above  all  other  renders)  to  the  oath 
of  fealty.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  5  June  5/3  There  ought . . 
to  have  been  an  army  over  and  above  these  garrisons,  ready 
to  be  moved ..  to  a  threatened  point. 

3.  More  than  :   =  O\"ERprep.  II.   rare. 

1568  GRAFTONCA«>W.  II.  135  There  be  (saith  Fabian), .  .or  at 
those  dayes  were,  over  and  above  .xl.  thousand  knightes  fees. 

B.  as  adv. 

1.  In  addition,  besides  ;  •=  OVEE  adv.  8,  10. 
1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  391  They  had  so 

great  affection  vnto  them,  that  ouer  and  aboue  they  sent 
them  good  charity.  1681  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Tully's  Offices 
120  Not  that  I  would  serve  a  good  man  ever  the  less,  for 
being  Rich  over  and  above.  1723  DK.  WHARTON  True 
Briton  No.  25  I.  217  Alexander  not  only  forgave  the  Affront 
..but  gave  the  poor  Fellow  his  Freedom  over  and  above. 
1840  F.  W.  NEWMAN  The  Soul  iv.  175  When  that  other,  who 
is  the  sole  teacher,  is,  over  and  above,  younger  than  many 
who  are  to  be  taught. 

2.  (Qualifying  an  adj.)  Overmuch,  too  much,  too; 
=  OVER  adv.  ii,  OVER-  28.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  in.  vi,  Mrs.  Blifil . .  was  not  over 
and  above  pleased  with  the  Behaviour  of  her  Husband.  1809 
MALKIN  Git  Bias  x.  ii.  P  3  Your  mother,  is  not  over  and 
above  hale  and  hearty  herself.  1824  MRS.  CAMERON.A/a>-rV« 
£•  Scholars  v.  31  May  be  Dainty  won't  let  his  mule  go,  he 
is  so  over  and  above  particular. 

b.  attrili.  or  as  adj.  Overmuch,  too  great,  ex- 
cessive ;  =  OVER  a.  4,  OVER-  29.  rare. 

1865  LESLIE  &  TAYLOR  Sir  J.  Reynolds  II.  vii.  257  His 
over-and-above  attention  to  his  fame. 

t  Over-a'ne,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  ourane.  [f. 
OVER  prep.  +anc  ONE.]  On  one  and  the  same 
footing ;  in  common  ;  together. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vi.  x.  104  Certane  duelling  nane  In 
this  countre  haue  we,  hot  al  our  ane  [ed.  1553  ouer  ane] 
Walkis  and  lugis  in  thir  schene  wod  schawis.  Ibid.  x.  vii. 
89  Than  schame  and  dolour,  mydlit  baith  ourane. 

Over-anxious,./.  [OVER- 28.]  Excessively 
or  unduly  anxious,  too  anxious. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  182  That  over-anxious  Solli- 
citude  which  appears  in  the  charmingest  Face  in  the  World. 
^1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy  (1839)  205  Almost  all  men  are  over, 
anxious.  1874  [see  OVER  adv.  ii]. 

.So  O'ver-aiixi'ety  sb.,  O'ver-a'niionsly  adv. 

1852  ROGET  Thesaurus,  Over-anxiety.  1775  ASH,  Over- 
anxiously. 

Over-apt,  etc.  :  see  OVER-  27. 

Overarch  (^var^-JtJ),  sb.  [OVER-  i,  or  f. 
next.]  An  arching  over,  an  arch  overhead. 

1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  91  There  is  . .  the 
ordinary  over-arch  of  blue  sky  or  gray  cloud.  1889  F.  M. 
PEARD  Pattys  Sister  I.  ix.  236  He.. knew  the  warm  red  o( 
the  banks  ;  the  over-arch  of  the  trees. 

Overarch,  (oavaria-jtj),  v.    [OVER-  i.] 

L  trans.  To  arch  over,  to  bend  over  in  or  like 
an  arch,  to  form  an  arch  over. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  304  In  Vallombrosa,  where  th* 
Etrurian  shades  High  overarch 't  imbowr.  Ibid.  ix.  1107  A 
Pillard  shade  High  overarch 't,  and  echoing  Walks  between. 
1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  71  Under  oaks  and  elms,  Whose  out- 
spread branches  overarch  the  glade.  1878  SPURGEON  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  cviii.  4  As  the  heavens  over-arch  the  whole  earth. 

2.  intr.    See  OVERARCHING///,  a. 

So  Overa  rching  vbl.  sli.,  an  arching  over. 

1893  E.  L.  WAKEMAN  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  20  Apr., 
High  overarching^  of  ancient  ash  trees. 

Overa-rching,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -iNo2.] 
Arching  over ;  forming  an  arch  overhead  ;  bending 
over  as  an  arch. 


OVERARM. 

i7«o  GAY  Dion*  in.  ii,  Hast  thou  yet  found  the  over- 
arching bower,  Which  guards  Parthcnia  from  the  sultry 
hour?  »7»5  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  216  A  fence  of  marble  from  the 
rock,  Brown  with  o'er-arching  pine,  and  spreading  oak. 
1845  1 1  IKS  r  Poems  32  From  the  valley  dark  and  deep  To 
the  over-arching  sky. 

Overargue  :  see  OVER-  27. 
O'vera  rm,  a.   17.  S.   Cricket.   ••  OVERHAND  a. 
1864  Realm  13  July,  We  have  long  been  discussing  at  our 
cricket  meetings  the  lawfulness  of  overarm  bowling. 

Over-assess  to  Over-attention. ;  see  OVER-. 

t  Over-Atlas,  v.  Obs.  iwnce-wd.  [See  ATLAS 
i/.]  trans.  To  load  or  burden  more  than  Atlas ;  to 
overburden;  *•  out- Atlas  (OfJT-  19). 

i593  NASHE  Ckrists  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  176,  I  will  not 
bee  so  vnweaponed-ieopardous,  to  ouer-throwe  both  thy  cause 
and  my  credue  at  once,  by  ouer-Atlasing  myne  inuention. 

Overawe  (^var,§')»  v>  [OVER-  21.]  trans. 
To  restrain,  control,  or  repress  by  awe ;  to  keep 
in  awe  by  superior  influence. 

1579  SPENSER  Sktph.  Cttl.  Feb.  142  The  Oake . .  with  shame 
and  greefe  adawed,  That  of  a  weede  he  was  ouerawed  [ed. 
1597  ouercrawed].  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VIt  \.  i.  36.  1683 
Brit.  Sfec,  Pref.  8  Acknowledged  by  all  our  Ancient  Parlia- 
ments, that  were  neither  over-awed  by  Force,  nor  seduced  by 
Faction.  1754-61  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  V.  Ixx.  273  That 
he  might,  .overawe  the  mutinous  people,  a  1832  MACKINTOSH 
Rev.  0/i6BSt  Wks.  1846  II.  23  The  jury  were  at  length  over- 
awed into  a  verdict  of 'guilty'. 

Hence  Overawed  (-p'd)  ppl.  a.\  Overawing 
vbl.  sb,  and  ///.  a. 

1593  Ten-Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  37  They  say  that  overawing 
makes  fooles.  1615  BP.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Catsar  n.  ii.  125 
Councils  have  no  such  over-awing  power.  1805  FOSTER  Ess. 
i.  iv.  57  Over-awed  timidity.  1899  J.  STALKER  Ckristol,  of 
Jesus  ii.  83  note,  The  effect  is  overawing  in  a  high  degree. 

t  Overawfttl,  a.  Obs.  [OVER-  36.]  Exces- 
sively reverential,  too  full  of  awe. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  iv.  Wks.  (1847)  64/1  To  free 
ingenuous  minds  from  an  overawful  esteem  of  those  more 
ancient  than  trusty  fathers. 

Over-awning, Over-baked:  see  OVER-  ic,  27. 
Overbalance  (^vajbce-lans),  sb.  [f.  next.] 

1.  Excess  of  weight,  value,  or  amount ;  preponder- 
ance. 

1659  HARRINGTON  Laivgwing  \.  i.  Wks.  (1700)  387  The 
overbalance  of  Land,  three  to  one  or  therabouts,  in  one 
Man  against  the  whole  People,  creates  Absolute  Monarchy. 
1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  14  Jan.,  I . .  heard  exceeding  good  argu- 
ment against  Mr.  Harrington's  assertion,  that  overbalance 
of  propriety  [i.  e.  property]  was  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment. 1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  vii.  127  An  Overbalance  of 
Good  will,  in  the  End,  be  found  produced.  1853  I  >i  QUINCEY 
Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  339  Amongst  all  the  celebrated  letter- 
writers  of  the  past  or  present  times,  a  large  overbalance 
happens  to  have  been  men. 

fb.  Commerce,  spec.  Excess  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  over  the  imports  of  a  country.  Obs. 

1641  Decay  Trade  i  The  profit  or  losse  which  is  made  by 
the  over  or  underbalance  of  our  Forraigne  Trade.  1691 
LOCKE  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  71  An  Over-balance 
of  Trade,  is  when  the  Quantity  of  Commodities  which  we 
•end  to  any  Country  do  more  than  pay  for  those  we  bring 
from  thence.  17*1  C.  KING  Brit.  Merck.  II.  6  The  French 
Trade  exhausted  our  Treasure. . .  By  bringing  in  upon  us 
a  great  Over-ballance  of  the  Manufactures  of  that  Country ; 
and  by  taking  from  us  the  Ballance  in  Money. 

c.  In  overbalance  :  as  a  preponderating  element 
or  consideration. 

171$  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett.  11.  vii.  Wks.  1761  III.  127 
Putting  our  interest  in  overbalance  with  the  ruin  of  the 
country. 

2.  Something  that  turns  the  scale,  outweighs,  or 
overbalances. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  217,  I  am  not  willing, 
nor  free  to  trust  him  with  your  militia.  I  speak  plain.  The 
army  will  be  an  overbalance. 

Overbalance  (^vaibae'lans),  v.  [OVER-  24,6.] 

1.  trans.  To  do  more  than  balance ;  to  outweigh. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  in.  Schism  117  My 
little  finger  over-balanceth  My  Father's  loynes.  1690  CHILD 
Disc,  Trade  (ed.  4)  169  When  the  Exports  over-ballance  the 
Imports.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  432,  I  had 
vexation  enough  to  over-ballance  the  satisfaction  of  that. 
"855  Cornwall  221  The  expenses  overbalanced  the  profit. 
fb.  To  prove  more  influential  than.  Obs. 

(11670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1851)  II.  96  In  end  he 
over-ballanced  the  erll,  do  what  he  could,  and  wan  his  poynt. 
c.  absol.  To  preponderate,  to  have  greater  power 
or  influence. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  40  When  they  had  great 
estates  they  did  overbalance.  1736  PULTENEY  in  Swiff s 
Lett.  (1766)  II.  245  Learning  and  good  sense  he  hath.,  if  the 
love  of  riches  and  power  do  not  overbalance. 

\  2.  To  bias  by  superior  weight  or  numbers. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Kcfr.  i,  §  184  The  number  of  them 
(Bishops]  was  thought  too  great,  so  that  they  Over-ballanced 
many  Debates. 

3.  To  destroy  the  balance  or  equilibrium  of;  to 
capsize ;  refl.  and  intr.  To  lose  one's  balance. 

1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  in.  ii,  Permit  me  to  move  opposite 
to  thee,  or  our  light  boat  will  be  overbalanced.  »86i 
Times  25  June  9  A  man  alone  m  a  boat,  .reaching  out.. 
overbalanced,  and  fell  into  the  watery  and  was  drowned. 
1881  J.  F.  KEANE  Jour*.  Medinak  L  16  You  may  over- 
balance and  bring  down  the  whole  concern.  1884  PAE 
Eustace  9  He  overbalanced  himself,  and  the  next  moment, 
he,  too,  was  in  the  river. 

Hence  Overbalancing  t'bl,  sb.  and^)/.  a. 

0x586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  463  But  when  they  did  set 
it  to  the  beame..  they  could  not  but  yceld  in  their  hearts, 
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there  was  no  ouerballancing.  1648  Kikon  Bas.  i.  By  the 
weight  of  Reason  I  should  counterpoize  the  over. balancings 
of  any  factions.  1719  W.  WOOD  Sun.  Trade  85  Unless 
the  Goods  we  import  from  an  over-balancing  Country  be 
Re-exported.  1805  FOSTER  Ess.  i.  iii.  32  A  gigantic  and 
overbalancing  strength. 

O:verba-llast,  v.  Also  7  -balllae.  [OvBB- 
37.]  trans.  To  overload  (a  ship)  with  ballast; 
to  overload. 

1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  ii.  xl.  0631)  171  A  shippe 
over-ballasted  in  the  middest  of  the  ocean.  1607  WALKING- 
TON  Opt.  Glass  58  If  wee  doe  not  overballise  our  stomachs 
with  superfluity.  189$  Watm.  Gaz.  31  Dec.  5/1  The  other 
charges.. apart  from  the  allegation  of  overballasting. 

Over-balm  to  Overbanded :  see  OVBR-. 

O'verbank,  a.  Artillery,  ff.  OVKB  prep.  + 
BANK  /£.]  Applied  to  a  kind  of  gun-carriage  for 
muzzle-loading  guns,  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of 
the  gnn's  being  fired  over  the  parapet. 

1879  Man.  Artillery  Exerc.  8  The  adoption  of  overbank 
carriages,  jointed  rammers,  &c.,  for  our  siege  guns.  1884 
Mil.  Engineering  I.  u.  54  The  guns  of  the  siege  train  being 
adapted  for  overbank  fire,  embrasures  are  not  required. 

Overba'nk,  v.  Watch  and  Clock-making. 
[OVER-  3,4.]  inir.  See  quot.  and  cf.  BANK  v.1  4. 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  t,  Clockm.  132  There  is  no  fear 
of  overbanking,  which  is  often  observed  after  careless  wind, 
ing.  Ibid.  181  When. .the  ruby  pin  pushes  past  the  lever 
from  the  outside  of  it,  the  escapement  is  said  to  overbank. 
A  chronometer  escapement  is  said  to  overbank  when  from 
the  same  cause  the  escape  wheel  is  unlocked  a  second  time. 

tOver-baT,*'.  Obs.  [OVEB- 8]  trans.  To  cover 
with  bars  or  a  barrier. 

1589  GREENE  Tullies  Loue  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  214  But 
Loue . .  had  ouerbard  hir  heart  with  such  former  fancies.  1600 
NASHE  Summer's  Will  Wks.  (Grpsart)  VI.  150  He  [Winter] 
over-bars  the  christall  streames  with  yce. 

f  Overba-rish,  a.  Obs.  nonce-word. 

[Second  element  uncertain.]  app.  Excessive  (in  some  direc- 
tion :  perh.  over-bearish. ;  the  language  is  ironical.) 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter -bit.  (Camden)  59  Behoulde  how 
highelye  I  esteeme  of  your  good  rnastershipps  overbarish 
and  excessive  curtesy. 

Over-bark  to  Over-battle  :  see  OVEB-. 
Overbear  (»uv3.ibe>»u),  v.    [OVEB-  4,  6, 22.] 

•fl.  trans.  To  carry  over,  transfer,  remove ;  to  put 
away.  (In  Wyclif  rendering  L.  transferre).  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Devi,  xxvii.  17  Cursid  that  ouerberith  the 
teermes  of  his  nei^bore.  —  2  Sam.  xii.  13  The  Lord  hath 
overborn  thi  synne,  thou  shall  not  die.  —  fsa.  xxxiii.  20 
A  plenteuous  cite,  a  tabernacle  that  sh.il  not  moun  ben 
ouerborn  [1388  borun  ouer]. 

2.  To  bear  over  or  down  by  weight  or  physical 
force ;  to  thrust,  push,  or  drive  over;  to  overthrow; 
to  overwhelm,  break  or  crush  down. 

'S35  COVERDALE  Ezck.  xxvii.  26  But  y"  easte  wynde  shal 
ouerbeare  the  in  to  the  myddest  off  the  sea.  1559  Mirr. 
Mag,,  Rich.  Dk.  York  (1563)  G  vij  b,  See  how  force  oft 
ouerbereth  ryght.  1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv. 
Decay  600  Whose  numbrous  Arms  . .  Have  over-born  as 
many  as  with-stood.  1719  Freethinker  No.  121  r  2  The 
Mounds  of  their  ancient  Discipline,  over-born  by  the  Inunda- 
tion of  foreign  Luxuries.  1859  TENNYSON  Lancelot  <V  Elaine 
484  As  a  wild  wave,  .overbears  the  bark.  And  him  that  helms 
it,  so  they  overbore  Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger. 

b.  Jig,  To  overcome,  put  down,  or  repress,  as  by 
power,  authority,  or  influence;  to  overpower, 
oppress ;  to  exercise  an  oppressive  influence  upon. 


Mitch  Ado  n.  iii.  157  The  extasie  hath  so  much  ouerborne 
her,  that  my  daughter  is  somtime  afeard  she  will  doe  a 
desperate  out-rage  to  her  selfe.  1676  GI.ANVILL  Seasonable 
Reflect.  1 80  The  friends  of  Truth  and  Reason . .  are  liable  to 
be  still  over-born,  and  out-nois'd  by  the  Tumult.  1705 
HEARNE  Collect.  17  Nov.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  82  This  was  overbore 
so  y1  it  came  not  to  y*  Question.  1861  TRENCH  Comm.  Ef. 
Seven  Ch.  in  Asia  (ed.  2)26  What  we  may  call  the  mystical 
or  symbolic  interest  overbears  and  predominates  over  the 
actual.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Wet  Days  at  Edgeviood  116 
They  overbear  one  with  the  grand  air  they  carry. 

3.  To  surpass  in  weight,  importance,  cogency, 
etc. ;  to  outweigh. 

171*  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  412  r  i  The  Horror  or  Lothsom- 
ness  of  an  Object  may  over-bear  the  Pleasure  which  results 
from  its  Greatness,  Novelty,  or  Beauty.  1884  American 
VIII.  347  The  interest  of  the  subject  is  so  great  that  it  might 
overbear  even  more  serious  deficiencies. 

Overbearance  (-beVrans).  [f.  prec.  +  -ANCE  : 
cf.  abearance,  forbearance.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  bearing  or  weighing  down  ; 
preponderance.  Obs. 

1639  LD.  DIGBY,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  lai  A  con- 
fession of  the  ballances  being  so  equally  poysed  in  this  affaire 
. .  that  the  overbearances  of  either  scale  is  hardly  perceptible. 

2.  Overbearing  behaviour ;  imperiousness. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1850)  I.  ix.  216  Will 
this  benevolent  and  lowly  man  retain  the  same  front  of 
haughtiness,  the  same  brow  of  overbearance ?  1863  J. 
SHERMAN  in  Mem.  152  The  overbearance  of  one  ruling  spint 
made  it  pretty  plain  that  I  must  either  sacrifice  my  own 
opinion  of  right  and  wrong,  or  be  ever  at  war.  1884  Law 
Times  20  Sept.  347/1  A  judge  who  has  not  either  of  these 
checks  may  acquire  an  inveterate  habit  of  overbearance. 

Overbea'rer.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KB '.]  One 
who  or  that  which  overbears. 

ai6i8  SVLVIMIK  ^rt»l.  Mtrtaiitit  n.  xl,  Self-swelling 
Knowledge,  wit's  own  Overbearer,  Proves  Ignorance,  and 
finds  it  nothing  knowes. 


OVER-BIASING. 

Oyerbea-ring,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -woi.] 

L  The  action  of  the  vb.  OVERBBAB  ;  a  bearing 
or  thrusting  over  by  force ;  overpowering,  forcible 
subversion. 

1506  Acts  Privy  Cmac.  XXVI.  106  If  we  should  accept 
your  wordes  of  overbearinge  to  have  bene  done  or  suffered 
by  us.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  xxiii.  227  The  Judge* 
ment..if  it  be  led  by  the  over-bearings  of  passion  ..  the 
practice  will  be  as  irregular,  as  the  conception!  erroneous. 
1691  T.  H( ALE]  AH.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixii,  The  over-bearing 
of  their  Course . .  by  a  Northwest  Wind. 

2.  Imperious  or  dictatorial  action;  an  arrogant 
exercise  of  superior  power. 

I7«9  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  165  Wrath  and  fury  and 
overbearing  upon  these  occasions  proceed  . .  from  men's 
feeling  only  on  their  own  side.  1849-53  KOCK  Ch.  aj  fathers 
III.  x.  423  The  English  people's  spokesman  against  the 
feudal  over  bearings,  .of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty.  1890 
Sfeclatorg  Aug.,  The  man  of  whose  overbearing  and  coarse- 
ness history  and  tradition  tell  us  that  they  must  have 
known  enough. 

Overbearing  (.wvaibeVrin.),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING  -i.J 

tl.  Bearing  or  weighing  down;  overpowering, 
overwhelming,  oppressing.  Obs. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig,  Man.  i.  L  38  By  conviction  of 
some  Truths,  and  this  may  be . .  by  a  strong  and  over-bearing 
presenting  of  them  to  the  Understanding.  1736  BOTLER 
Anal.  u.  vi.  313  Evidence  acknowledged  real,  if  it  be  not 
overbearing.  1806  BERKSFORD  Preclam.  Btietios  Ayres  in 
Land.  Gas.  No.  15056  He  will  then  make  such  Reductions 
in  the  overbearing  Duties  as  may  seem  most  conducive  to 
the  Interest  of  the  Country.  i8»~34  <iootfs  Sfudy  Mcd. 
(ed.  4)  I.  630  That  they  could  force  the  system  to  yield  to  it* 
powers  by  the  overbearing  arms  of  weight  and  measure, 
f  b.  Overruling,  preponderating.  Obs. 

a  1708  BEVERIDGE  Prtv.  Th.  \.  (1730)  9  Tis  natural  for  all 
Men  to  have  an  overbearing  Opinion  and  Esteem  for  that 
particular  Religion  they  are  born  and  bred  up  in. 

2.  Disposed  to  repress  or  overrule  others ;  im- 
perious, domineering,  bullying,  masterful. 

1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.  5  32,  1  see  a  bigot  wherever 
I  see  a  man  overbearing  and  positive  without  knowing  why. 
1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  255  His  temper  was  harsh 
and  severe,  his  manners  haughty  and  overbearing.  1880 
M«CARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Ixiii.  414  He  was  an  effective 
and  somewhat  overbearing  speaker. 

Overbea-ringly,  adv.    ff.  prec.  +  -LT  ->.]    In 

an  overbearing  manner;  domineeringly. 

1814  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIL  427  The  most  overbearingly 
despotic.  1888  BURCON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iii.  347  [He] 
behaved  himself  somewhat  overbearingly  at  dinner. 

Overbea-ringness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  overbearing. 

a  1797  H.  WALKILE  Mem.  Ceo.  II  (1847)  II.  358  (He  was] 
no  match  for  the  art  of  the  one,  or  the  overbearmgness  of 
the  other.  1814  Examiner  66/1  The  overbearingness  of  his 
temper.  1860  MILL  Refr.  Gavt.  (1861)  328  Filled  with  the 
scornful  overbearingness  of  the  conquering  nation. 

Overbea't,  v.  rare.  [OVKB-  6.]  trans.  To 
beat  down ;  to  put  down,  overthrow,  overpower. 

1618  BOLTON  Fiona  iv.  iv.  (1636)  296  Antonius ..  lastly, 
enterprised  a  warre  for  over-beating  the  yong  noble  gentle- 
man, a  1651  BROME  City  Wit  in.  iv,  Or  has  not  my  Mother 
overbeaten  you,  Father?  1881  Daily  News  22  Aug.  5/7 
He  soon  warmed  up  and  was  able  to  not  only  overheat 
hostility,  but  to  command  general  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

Over-beaten,  ppl.  a.  [OVEB- 9.]  Beaten  down 
by  treading  over. 

1896  Westm.  Cat.  u  May  a/3  The  men  are  likely  to  be  a 
little  off  the  over-beaten  track. 

Overbearing,  vbl.  sb.    [OTEB-  ao,  29  a.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  beating  over,  or  dwelling  with 
iteration  upon  (a  subject).  Obs. 

>«>8  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Cult.  (1659)  L  521  We  must  lake 
heed  of  too  much  repetition,  and  over-beatmg  of  G  nevances. 

2.  Excessive  beating  (of  the  heart). 

1819  BYRON  Venice  i,  1  he  overheating  of  the  heart,  And 
flow  of  too  much  happiness. 

Overbeetling  to  -bellying :  see  OVKK-. 
Overbe-nd,  v.    [Ovss-  3,  i,  27.] 

1.  (Only  in  pples.)     a.  trans.  To  bend  (some- 
thing)  over  or  to  one  side.     b.  To  bend  over 
(something).     O.  intr.  To  bend  or  stoop  over. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  359  Like  some  bulrush  that  is  ouer. 
bent  with  the  strength  and  violence  of  a  storme.  1845  H  JRST 
Poems  r«8  Like  Endymion,  over-bent  By  dazzling  Dian. 
1856  WHITTIER  Ranger  71  Overbending,  till  she's  blending 
Wuh  the  flaxen  skein  she's  tending. .  Sits  she. 

2.  trans.  To  bend  too  much  or  to  excess. 

1614  DONOT'  Dtoot.  290  Vpon  misplacing,  or  ouer-bending 
our  naturall  faculties,  a  i6sf  Br.  HALL  Christian  i  3  Meet 
relaxations  to  a  mind  over-bent.  1897  E.  L.  TAUNTON  Eng. 
Monks  St.  Benedict  1 . 86  The  bow  cannot  be  kept  over-bent. 

Over-bepatch  :  see  OVEB-  8. 

Over  berg  (^-vaabajg),  a.  S.  Africa,  [f.  OTIB 
prep.  +  T>u.6erg  mountain,  hill.]  Over  a  moun- 
tain or  mountains;  that  passes  over  the  mountains. 


t  Over-bras,*.  Obs.    [OVKB- 3 or 6.]    , 

Tobias  to  one  side.    Hence  Over-bi-aaing///.* 
KSj,  GAUDEH  Tears  of  Ch.  n.  x.  180,  I  find  •~""M! 
i3     .overawed  by  the  vulgar,  or  overpassed  by  their 


.,  over  .awed  by  the  vulgai 


OVERBID. 

Overbid  (cfcvsabi-d),  v.    [OVER-  26,  22.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  bid  more  than  the  value,  to  bid  too 
high.  Obs. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scornful  Lady  \\.  iii,  Take  it,  h  as 
overbidden  by  the  sun  :  bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

2.  trans.  To  go  beyond  (a  person)  in  bidding ; 
to  outbid. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  $  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  99  None 
could  over-bid  him  in  his  market  for  souls.  1850  GROTE 
Greece  n.  Ixvii,  The  poor  citizens  were  overbid,  and  could 
not  get  places.  1882  Athenmum  15  July  71  The  English 
could  always  overbid  the  Russians  in  bribing  Afghans. 

b.  To  bid  or  offer  more  than  the  value  of  (a 
thing) ;  to  overpay. 


bi'de 


Spanish  Friar  H.  i.  20  A  Tear  !  You  have  o  erbid  all  my 
past  Sufferings,  And  all  my  future  too  !  1793  in  Vesey,  jr. 
Rep.  (1801)  II.  55  The  sura  overbid  is  larger .. amounting  to 
one-fourth  part  of  the  original  price. 

t  Overbi'de,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  1 8.]  trans.  To 
remain  over_or  after;  to  outlast,  outlive,  survive. 

1050  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  583  £if  ic  hire  ouerbide . .  gif 
he  me  ouerbide.  01300  Cursor  M.  22687  pe  men  bat 
bat  dai  sal  ouerbide,  Under  a  fell  bai  sal  bam  hide.  13. . 
Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1731  He  hadde  i-wedded  two  jolif  wives  ; 
He  liuede  and  bothe  hem  overbod.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife  s 


T.  404  Grace  touerbyde  hem  bat  we  wedde. 
b.  intr.  To  remain  over  the  time,  to  tarry. 
13..  Cursor  M.  3008  (Cott.)  O  birth  sco  moght  not  ouer- 
ide.    Ibid.  26627  (Cott)  pi  scrift  agh  noght  at  ouer  bide. 

Over-big  to  Over-bitten :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-bi'tter,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  bitter. 
So  O-ver-bi-tterly  adv. ;  O'ver-bi-tterness,  ex- 
cessive bitterness. 

ciooo  Agt.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  xiii.  6  Amarittidine,  oferbyter- 
nysse.  1340  HAMPOLF.  Pr.  Consc.  3474  When  bou  spekes 
over  bitterly  Til  any  man  with  noyse  or  cry.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  (1622)  45  Musidorus  had  ouer-bitterly  glaunced 
against  the  reputation  of  womankind.  1626  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1659)  I-  3°°  H"5  overbitterness  in  the  Aggravation 
upon  the  whole  Charge. 

Overblack  to  Overblithe  :  see  OVER-. 

Overtaloom  (<?i.v3jbl«m),  sb.  [OVER-  8  b.]  A 
bloom  covering  the  surface. 

1883  SYMONDS  Itrtl.  Byways  iv.  67  Chivalry,  .was  fast 
decaying  in  a  gorgeous  overbloom  of  luxury. 

Overbloo'm,  v.  [OVER-  23.]  refl.  To  bloom 
or  flower  beyond  its  strength. 

1849  Florist's  Jrnl.  198  Calceolarias. — Do  not  let  them 
overbloom  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  plants. 

Overblow («"v3ablif«-).  v-1  [f-  OVER-  4, 6,  9,  27, 
26  +  BLOW  f.1] 

1.  trans.  To  blow  (a  thing)  over  the  top  of  any- 
thing, over  one's  head,  etc. ;  to  blow  off  or  away. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  95  But  al  be  creem  and 
fatnesse  of  bat  mylke.  .schulde  be  overblowe  and  i-take 
awey.  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  Rec.  iv.  in  Ashm.  Theatr. 
Chem.  Brit.  (1652)  187  Than  clouds  of  darknes  be  overblowyn 
&  all  aperyth  faire.  1601  B.  JONSON  Forest.  Epode  36 
This  doth  from  the  cloud  of  Error  grow,  Which  thus  we 
ouer-blow.  1659  FULLER  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  (1840)  363  The 
best  way  to  over-blow  this  fear  is,  to  confute  the  five  argu- 
ments. 1718  WATTS  Ps.  LVII.  i,  Hide  me  beneath  thy 
spreading  wings,  Till  the  dark  cloud  is  over-blown. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  storm :  To  blow  over,  to  pass  away 
overhead ;    to  abate  in  violence ;   hence  Jig.   of 
danger,  anger,  passion,  etc. :   To  pass  away,  to 
be  past.     (Perf.  tenses  often  with  be.) 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1287  Dido,  The  hole  emest  is  al 
ouerolowe.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  396  The  colde  wyndes 
overblowe,  And  stille  be  the  scharpe  schoures.  1503  HAWES 
Examp.  Virt.  v.  8  Sythens  that  your  wyldnes  is  ouerblowen. 
1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  193  But  all  those  blasts,  in 
fine  did  ouerbloe.  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebastian  v.  i,  The 
tempest  is  o'erblown,  the  skies  are  clear.  1829  CARLYLE 
Misc.  (1857)  II.  ii  There  lies  land-locked  till  the  hurricane 
is  overblown. 

3.  trans.  To  blow  (a  thing)  over,  to  overthrow 
or  upset  by  blowing ;  to  blow  down. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  4-  Epigr.  (1867)  163  This  winde 
will  ouer  blow  vs  first  I  trow.  1585  LUPTON  Thous.  Notable 
Th.  (1675)  2  A  certain  Poet  did  wear  leaden  soles  under  his 
shoos,  lest  the  wind  should  overblow  him.  1608  HIERON  Def. 
Ministers'  Reasons  Refus.  Subscr.  \\,  171  Which  neither., 
the  windes  nor  waves  of  his  answeres  will  overflow  or  over- 
blow. 1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xii.  §  4.  128 
To  overthrow,  and  overblow  her  strongest  Bulwarkes. 

4.  trans.  To  blow  over  the  surface  of;  to  cover 
by  blowing  over  (as  sand  or  snow  does). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  \.  808  So  shal  ereither  werk  ben 
ouerblowe  With  coold  or  hoot  vndir  the  signys  twelue. 
c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  328  (1810)  338  The  Sand . .  hath 
overblown  many  hundred  acres  of  land.  1794  HUTCHINSON 
Hist.  Cumberld.  I.  258  note,  Sheep.. when  overblown  and 
buried  in  snow  by  a  storm.  1830  TENNYSON  Ode  to  Memory 
v,  A  sand-built  ridge.  .Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh.  1872 
WHITTIER  Penn.  Pilgrim  514  The  music  the  wind  drew., 
from  leaves  it  overblew. 

1 5.  intr.  Naut.  Of  the  wind :  To  blow  with 
excessive  violence ;  to  blow  too  hard  for  top-sails 
to  be  carried.  Obs. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  185  To  get  out  the  ship. .was 
vnpossible,  for  the  winde  was  contrary  and  ouerblowed. 
1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  20  If  the  wind  had  not 
over-blowne,  and  that  to  follow  them  I  was  forced  to  shut 
all  my  lower  ports,  the  ship  I  undertooke . .  had  never  endured 
to  come  to  the  port.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's^  Gram.  x. 
46  It  ouer  blowes  when  w_e  can  beare  no  top-sailes.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  i,  Finding  it  was  like  to  overblow,  we 
took  in  our  sprit-sail.  1823  in  CKAIIH  Ttch'iol.  Diet. 
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6.  trans.  Music.  To  blow  or  play  (a  pipe  or  wind- 
instrument)  with  such  force  as  to  produce  a  har- 
monic or  overtone  instead  of  the  fundamental  note. 
Also  refl.  (of  the  pipe  or  instrument). 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  79  The  pipe  will  over-blow  itself,  that 
is  it  will  sound  an  octave  higher.  1880  £.  J.  HOVKINS  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  575/1  An  organ  thus  supplied  with 
wind  could  not  be  over-blown.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Harmonic  stops.  They  will 
take  a  very  strong  pressure  of  wind  without  overblowing. 

Overblow,  V.*  rare.  [f.  OVEB-  8  +  BLOW  v.2] 
trans.  To  cover  with  blossom. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vn.  58  He  overblows  an 
ugly  grave  With  violets  which  blossom  in  the  spring. 

Overblown,  ///.  a.1    [From  OVERBLOW  v.1] 

1.  Blown  over  ;  that  has  passed  away. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tom.  Shr.  v.  ii.  3  To  smile  at  scapes  and 
perils  ouerblowne.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  E  vij,  The 
Clergie's  mallice  (not  o  re-blowne)  will  haue  me. 

2.  Inflated,  swollen  to  excess  (with  vanity,  etc.). 
1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  f;  Teut.  iii.  (1875)  83  Overblown  with 

self-conceit. 

3.  Metallurgy.   In  the  Bessemer  steel  process: 
Injured  or  burnt  by  continuance  of  the  blast  after 
all  the  carbon  has  been  removed  from  the  metal. 

O'verblown,  ppl.  a?  [f.  OVER-  28  c  +  BLOWN 
ppl.  a.2]  Too  much  blown,  more  than  full  blown. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  xcvii,  His  rosy  ties  and  garters  so 
o'erblown.  21615  BEAUM.  &  FL,  Knt.  Malta  v.  i,  Thus 
over-blown,  and  seeded,  I  am  rather  Fit  to  adorn  his  chimney 
than  his  bed.  1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xxxiii,  His  head  was 
hound  with  pansies  over-blown. 

Overboard  (o^\3i\x>^sA\adv.  [f.  OVER  prep. 
12  + BOARD  sb.,  q.v.  for  Forms.  Usually  treated 
as  two  words  to  c  1 600;  hyphened  to  c  \  800 ;  as 
one  word  from  late  in  i8th  c.] 

1.  Of  motion :  Over  the  side  of  a  ship  or  boat, 
out  of  or  from  the  ship  into  the  water. 

ciooo  J^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  246  Hi  3a  wurpon  heora  waru 
ofor  bord.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  157  per  watz  busy 
ouer  horde  bale  to  kest.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T. 
824  The  theef  fil  ouer  bord  al  sodeynly.  1  a.  1400  Morte 
Arth.  3703  Alle  be  kene  mene  of  kampe,  knyghtes  and  ober, 
Killyd  are  colde  dede,  and  castyne  over  burdez  I  1493 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  278  Rotteyn  And  for  their 
fleblenes  cast  ouer  Borde.  1572  GASCOIGNE  Hcarbcs,  Voy. 
Holland  V^Vs.  (1587)  168  Whych  cast  the  best  fraight  ouer- 
boord  away.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  u.  ii.  126,  I  escap'd  vpon 
a  But  of  Sacke,  which  the  Saylors  heaued  o're-boord.  1623 
Bp.  HALL  Best  Bargaine  Wks.  (1625)  520  At  last  turnd  ouer- 
boord  into  a  sea  of  Desperation.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl. 
Anson's  Voy.  17  The  Pearl,  .had  thrown  about  14  Ton  of 
Water  over  board.  1762  FALCONER  Shipwreck  u.  266  In  such 
extremes,  no  moment  should  be  lost  But  over-board,  the 
cumb'rous  cannon  tost.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III. 
xii.  98  He  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

b.  Beyond  the  side  of  the  ship,  outside  the  ship. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  80  He  rigged  out  a  spar, 
one  end  of  which  projected  overboard. 

2.  fig.  esp.  in  phr.  To  throw  overboard,  to  cast 
aside,  discard,  reject,  renounce. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  ill.  193  That  Religion 
which  is  more  turbulent,  seditious,  and  stormy,  let  it  be 
throwne  over -board  to  lighten  the  ship  of  the  Church.  1679 
Establ.  Test  9  They  threw  over-board  all  their  Loyalty. 
1831  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  u.  To  Shade  of  Elliston,  The  judge's 
ermine ;  the  coxcomb's  wig ;  the  snuffbox  a  la  Foppington — 
all  must  overboard. 

8.   =  ABOVE-BOARD  ;  plainly  and  openly. 

1834  H.  O'BRIEN  Round  Towers  Irel.  327  To  speak  over- 
board, the  lapses.. were  to  him  ethically  unavoidable. 

Hence  Overboa-rd  v.  (nonce-ivd.),  to  throw  over- 
board. 

1585-6  EARL  LEVCESTER  Corr.  (Camden)  312, 1  will  rather 
be  overthrowne  by  her  majesties  doings  then  overborded  by 
their  churles  and  tinkers. 

Overboast  to  Over-boding :  see  OVER-. 

O"verbo:dy,  sb.  [f.  OVER-  8  c  +  BODY  6.]  An 
upper  or  outer  bodice. 

1573  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  235, 1  give  vnto  ye  wyfe 
of  Robart  my  soon  my  browne  kyrtle  with  ye  chamlet 
overbodye.  1615  in  A'.  Riding  Rec.  (1884)  II.  98  Two  men 
presented  for  stealing  a  woman's  overbody  value  &d.  1845 
E.  H.  NOEL  Richter's  Flower  Pieces  II.  xix.  241  The  first  and 
last  army  whose  uniform  was  a  kind  of  fine  over-body. 

So  f  Overbody  coat  Obs.,  an  ephod. 

1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xxv.  7  Onix  stones  and  set  stones 
for  the  ouerbody  cote  and  for  the  Brestlappe.  —  i  Sam.  ii. 
18  The  childe  was  gyrded  with  an  ouer  body  cote  of  lynnen. 

fO'verbo'dy,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  OVER-  27  + 
BODY  sb.  or  z>.]  trans.  To  give  too  much  body 
to,  make  excessively  material. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  \.  (1851)  2  Till  the  Soule  by  this 
meanes  of  over-bodying  her  selfe,  given  up  justly  to  fleshly 
delights,  bated  her  wing  apace  downeward. 

Overboil  (o»va.iboH),  v.    [OVER-  5,  27.] 

1.  intr.  To  boil  over ;  to  boil  so  as  to  overflow 
the  pot,  etc.     Chiefly  fig. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1623)  972  Which  made 
her  spirits  ouer-boyle  with  impatience.  18x6  BYRON  Ch. 
Har.  in.  Ixix,  To  keep  the  mind  Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it 
overboil.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  <$•  Bk,  vi.  nig  No  word, 
lest  Crispi  overboil  and  burst. 

t  b.  trans.  To  cause  to  boil  over.  Obs. 

1687  MONTAGUE  &  PRIOR  Hind  $  P.  Transv.  12  Till  Prjde 
of  Empire,  Lust,  and  hot  Desire  Did  over-boile  him,  like 
too  great  a  Fire. 

2.  trans,  (o-ver-boi'l.)  To  boil  too  much. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  (1656)  131  Fine  meats  in  hot 
stomacks,  be,  as  it  were,  over-boiled,  when  the  grosser  are 
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but  duely  concocted,    a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  i. 
iii,  They  are  A  little  over-boyl'd  or  so. 

Overboiling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING  1.]  A 
boiling  over;  an  ebullition. 

a  1774  HARTE  Vision  of  Death  Poems  (1810)  371/1  Or  wild 
o'er-boiling  of  ungovern'd  health.  1861  W.  S.  PERRY  Hist. 
Ch.  Eng.  I.  iii.  126  This  may  perhaps  have  been  a  little  over- 
boiling of  spite. 

So  Overboiling  ppl.  a.,  boiling  over ;  fig.  exces- 
sively ardent  or  fervent. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Night  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  257 
Witn  anie  ouerboyling  humour  which  sourseth  hiest  in  our 
stomackes.  1670  DRYDEN  \st  Pt.  Cong,  of  Granada  Ded., 
A  hero.,  of  an  excessive  and  over -boiling  courage.  1682  — 
Dk.  Guise  v.  iii,  Do  these  o'erboiling  answers  suit  the  Guise  ? 
1726  LEONI  Albertts  Archil.  III.  19/2  A  proof  of  the  over- 
boyling  genius  of  the  Painter,  a  1814  Spaniards  i.  ii.  in  New 
Brit.  Theatre  III.  209  Restrain  Thy  over-boiling  wrath. 

O'ver-bO'ld,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  bold,  un- 
warrantably or  unduly  bold ;  presumptuous. 

c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  360  That  I  and  alle  Should  ever  drede 
to  be  too  overbold  Her  to  displese.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  HI. 
v.  3  (Beldams)  as  you  are,  Sawcy,  and  ouer-bold,  how  did 
you  dare  To  Trade  and  Trafficke  with  Macbeth  1  a  1791 
WESLEY  Hust.  S,  Wivesv'i.  §  4  Wks.  1811 IX.  84  Why  should 
a  woman  be  so  over  bold  as  to  call  her  husband,  Toml  Ned, 
Dickl  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  v.  xxii,  I  was  going  to 
do  a  foolish,  over -bold  act 

O'Ver-bO'ldly,  adv.  [OVER-  30.]  In  an  over- 
bold manner,  with  too  much  boldness. 

1547  Homilies  \.  Falling  from  God  11.  (1859)  89  They  do 
overboldly  presume  of  God's  mercy  and  live  dissolutely. 
1684  Seanderbeg  Rediv.  iv.  60  [They]  Killed  two  Gentlemen 
upon  the  place,  who  spake  over-boldly  against  their  Choice. 
1860  TRENCH  Serm.  Westm.  Abb.  vii.  73  It  is  not  over- 
boldly  said. 

O'ver-bo'ldness.     [OVER-  290.]     Excessive 
boldness,  presumption,  audacity. 
1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xlix.  292  God  also  would 


carnal  overboldness  there  was  in  it. 

Overbook,  -bookish :  see  OVER-. 

Overbome(-b6<>un),///.  a.  [pa. pple.  of  OVER- 
BEAR v.]  Borne  down  by  superior  force  or  pressure ; 
oppressed :  see  OVERBEAR  v. 

i6zi  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  vii.  222  And  euer  bare  as 
hard  an  hand  ouer  the  ouerborne  Britains.  1762  J.  WOOL- 
MAN  Wks.  (1840)  225  An  overborne  discontented  reaper. 

f  Over-bou-nd,  vl  Obs.  rare-1,  [cf.  BOUND 
z>.3  =  ABOUND.]  intr.  To  superabound ;  =  OVER- 
ABOUND  v.  Hence  t  Overboirnding  vbl.  s6. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xiv.  223  An  ouerbounding  of 
some  melancholike  humour. 

OverboTrnd,  v.*  rare.  [f.  OVER-  5  +  BOUND 
v.2]  trans.  To  bound  or  leap  over. 

1813  SHELLEY  O.  Mob  n.  94  All-prevailing  wisdom  . .  o'er* 
bounds  Those  obstacles,  of  which  an  earthly  soul  Fears  to 
attempt  the  conquest. 

t  Over-bound,  adv.  Obs.  rare— '.  [OVER-IO.] 
Bound  over  or  across  (the  sea). 

1669  N.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Mem.  124  (Cent)  They  went 
..away,  the  greater  ship  towing  the  lesser  at  her  stern  all 
the  way  over-bound. 

Over- bounteous,  etc. :  see  OVER-  28. 
Over-bow  (-bau-),  v.    [OVER-  27,  i.] 

1.  trans,  (o-ver-bow)  To  bend  in  excess. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  IIL  xx.  (1647)  142  The  best  way 
to  straighten  what  is  crooked  is  to  over -bow  it. 

2.  (overbow)  To  arch  over. 

1878  DOWDEN  Studies  in  Literal.  271  These  poems  are., 
overbowed  with  the  firmament  of  adult  thought 

O'ver-bowed  (-bou-d),  a.  [f.  OVER-  28  + 
BOWED  ///.  n.-]  (See  quot.) 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  378/2  An  archer  is  said  to  be  over- 
bowed  when  the  power  of  his  bow  is  above  his  command. 

Overbower,  v.  [OVER-I.]  trans.  To  form 
a  bower  over ;  to  overarch. 

1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  II.  220  A  part  [of  a  road] 
which,  was  almost  completely  overbpwered.  1823  —  Hist. 
Penins.  War  II,  440  Long  and  wide  avenues  were  over- 
bowered  with  elms. 

Over-bowl  to  Overbranoh :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-bra've,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  brave; 
very  brave  (in  negative  constructions);  t  excessively 
splendid  or  showy  (obs.\ 

a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Hcb.  xi.  37  (1655)  230  This  sheweth 
the  vanity  of  over-brave  and  costly  apparell.  Mod.  It  wasn't 
over-brave  of  him  to  attack  such  a  little  boy. 

t  Over-bra've,  v.  Obs.    [OVER-  21.]    trans. 

To  play  the  '  brave  *  over ;  to  treat  with  bravado. 

1624  FORD  Sun's  Darling  I.  i.  Knaves  over-brave  wise 
men,  while  wise  men  stand  with  cap  and  knee  to  fools. 
1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies, Gamester  3%  Hee  so  over-braves 
and  abuseth  the  poor  dice. 

Overbray  to  Over- break  :  see  OVER-  21,  9. 

Over-brea-the,  v.    [f.  OVER-  22,  8.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  put  out  of  breath.  Obs. 

1589  WARNER  A  A.  Eng.,  jEneidos  165  Least  (perhaps) 
I  ouer-breathe  thy  tickled  Conceite  with  more  selfe-liking 
than  is  expedient,  a  1783  H.  BROOKE  Fox-Chase  Poems 
(1810)  438/2  O'er-breath'd  we  come  where,  'twixt  impending 
hills,  Ran  the  joint  current  of  two  gurgling  rills. 

2.  intr.  To  breathe  over.  Hence  Overbrea'th- 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

i8o»  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  419  Young  acolytes 
were  sweetening  with  incense  the  warm  over.breathings  of 
thronging  devotion. 


OVERBKEDE. 

Over-bred,  Overbreed:  see  OVER-  27  b,  vj. 

t  Overbre'de,  v.  06s.  [OE.  oferbrxdan,  (. 
ofer-  OVER-  8  +  trseJan,  BREIJE,  to  spread  out.] 
trans.  To  overspread,  cover  all  over. 

c897  K.  .•Kti'HKD  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xiv.  336  Swae  sc 
fikbeam  ofersccadoS  d;et  land  .  .  .ic  5<ct  land  bit?  call  unnyt 
swae  lie  hit  oferbnet.  c  1*05  LAV.  19045  Wes  bat  kinewuroc 
bed  Al  mid  palle  oucr  braid  [^1275  ouer  sprad].  c  1400 
Sege  Jerus.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  600  So  was  be  bent  ouer  brad, 
blody  by-runne  With  ded  bodies  aboute. 

t  Over-bri'be.  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  u,  20.]  trans. 
To  gain  over  by  bribery  ;  to  bribe  over  again. 

1618  BOLTON  Florus  (1636)  162  lugurtha  soover-bribed  his 
Army  also,  that..  he  got  the  Victory.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  III.  116  He  who  would  be  bribed  to  under* 
take  a  base  thing  by  one,  would  be  uvcr-hiibcd  to  retort  the 
baseness. 

Overbri'dge,  v.  [(.  OVER-  5  +  BRIDGE  v.i] 
trans.  To  make  a  bridge  over  ;  to  bridge  over. 

c  looo  .'Ki.mic  Horn.  II.  304  pa  bet  Maxentiusmid  micclum 
swicdome  oferbricgian  oa  ea,  eal  mid  scipum.  1805 
WORDSW.  Prelude  v.  348  These  mighty  workmen.  .Who, 
with  a  broad  highway  have  overbridged  The  froward  chaos 
of  futurity.  1874  F.  H.  LAING  in  Ess.  Relig.  ft  Lit.  Sen  in. 
246  An  infinite  gulf,  which  can  never  be  overbridged. 

O'Ver-bri:dge,  sb.  [OVER-  I  d.]  A  bridge 
over  a  railway,  as  distinct  from  a  subway  or 
a  road  over  which  the  railway  crosses. 

1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw.  174  There  were  many 
of  the  overbridges  that  would  need  to  be  rebuilt.  1898 

sub- 


. 

Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  77  The  access  would  be  by  a  su 
way,  and,  if  in  cutting,  by  an  over-bridge. 

O'ver-bri-glit,  a.    [OVER-  28.]    Excessivel 
bright  ;  too  bright. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xiv.  209  We  forbid  them  to 
beholde  the  thinges  that  are  ouerbnght.  1830  TENNYSON 
Isabel  i  Eyes  not  down-dropt  nor  over  bright.  1861  Miss 
BHADDON  Lady  Lisle  xxiv,  I  don't  see  that  you're  any  of 
you  such  an  over-bright  lot. 

Overbri'm-  v.    [OVER-  5.] 

1.  intr.  To  overflow  at  the  brim  ;  to  brim  over. 
(Said  of  the  liquid  or  the  vessel.)    Mostly  fig. 

1607  BABKSTED  Mirrha  (1876)  57  And  ere  night  you  will.. 
orebrnn  with  your  tcares.  1817  SCOTT  Harold  in.  viii, 
When  'gins  that  rage  to  over-brim.  1816  —  Woodst.  xxix, 
If  the  pitcher  shall  overbrim  with  water.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's 
Faust  in.  viii.  172  Whene'er  he  drained  its  measure,  His 
eyes  would  overbrim. 

2.  trans.  To  flow  over  the  brim  of. 

18.8  KEATS  Endymion  \.  137  Each  having  a  white  wicker, 
overbrimm'd  With  April's  tender  younglings.  1871  BROWN* 
ING  Pr.  Hohenst.  563  The  liquor  that  o'erbrims  the  cup. 

Hence  Overbrimmed///.  a.,  Overbrimming 
vU.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

.830  TENNYSON  Can/ess.  Sensit.  Mind  113  That  grace 
Would  drop  from  his  o'erbrimming  love,  As  manna  on  my 
wilderness.  1839  BAILEY  f'estus  (1852)  58  Through  his 
misty,  o'erbrimmed  eye.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4  It.  Jrnk. 
II.  197  The  overbrimming  of  the  town  in  generations  sub- 
sequent. 

p'verbri:mmed,  a.  [OVER-  3.]  Having  a 
brim  that  projects  or  hangs  over. 

•8'4  SCOTT  Wav.  xxxv,  He.,  touched  solemnly,  but 
slightly,  his  huge  and  overbrimmed  blue  bonnet. 

t  Overbrrng,  v.  06s.  rare.  [OVER-  10.] 
trans.  To  bring  over  or  across.  (Prop,  two  words.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6950  Til  he  be  folk  had  ouerbroght  [v.r. 
ouer  brojt]  In-to  be  land  bat  bai  soght.  1615  CHAPMAN 
Vdyss.  xvi.  633  What  in  my  way  chanced  I  may  over-bring. 

Over-  broil  :  see  OVER-  29  b. 

OverbroO'd,  v.  [OVER-  i.]  trans.  To  brood 
or  hover  over. 

1818  MILMAN  Samor  115  To  rise,  .and  o'er-brood  The  dim 
and  desert  beacon  of  revenge.  1865  WHITTIER  Eternal 
Goodness  25  Ye  see  the  curse  which  overbroods  A  world  of 
pain  and  loss. 


.  Obs.  [OVER-  id.]  Eyebrow. 

c  locnSax.  Leechd.  III.  188  Maiden  (haefS)  tacn  on  ofer. 
brawe  swil>ran.  1555  EDEN  Decades  287  A  foule  of  darke 
:oloure  .  .  with  redde  ouerbrowes.  1561  HOLLVBUSH  Htm. 
Apoth.  2  Good  to  use,  specially  for  ouerbrowes  and  eye  liddes. 

Overbrow,  v.  [OVER-  i.]  trans.  To  over- 
hang like  a  brow.  Hence  Overbrowing  ///.  a. 

-74s  COLLINS  Ode  Poet.  Char.  58  Strange  shades  o'erbrow 
the  valhes  deep.  1814  SOI'TIIEY  Roderick  xiv.  58  Beneath 
the  ovcrbrowing  battlements.  1814  LONGF.  Woods  in  Winter 
'i  rhe  hill  That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

Overbrowned  to  Overbubble  :  see  OVER-. 
Overbuild  (-""vajbi-ld,  <wvai-),  v.     Pa.  t.  and 
pple.  overbuilt.     [OVER-  j,  8,  27.] 

1.  traits.  To  build  over  or  upon  ;   to  cover  or 
surmount  with  a  building  or  structure.    Chiefly  fig. 
.  I6f  G.'  PANIKL  Trinarch.,  //.•».  7C,  ccxci,  When  lustice, 
by  Ambition  over-built,  Is  fronted  with  new  Turrelts.    1784 

u'.PfR  Tl">>  "'•  *9}  SaSe-  erudit<:.  profound,  Terribly 
>rcn  d,  and  aquiline  his  nose,  And  overbuilt  with  most 
impending  brows.  .857  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xi.  47  Some 
m=n  overbuild  their  nature  with  books. 

2.  To  bniUl  too  much  or  to  excess. 


not  more  large. 
8.  To  build  too  much  upon  ;  to  erect  more  build- 
ings than  are  required  upon  (an  area), 
i  '6?I,H°'-1-*ND  Pliny  I.  554  Prouided  alwaies,  that  a  mans 
land  be  not  ouer-built.  1864  WEBSTER,  Overbuilt,  built 
too  much  ;  having  too  many  buildings ;  as  an  overbuilt  part 
of  a  town.  1895  Chicago  Advance  ai  Nov.  737/1  A  city 
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which  has  been  over-built,  which  has  '  superfluous '  houses 
and  flats  by  the  block  and  mile. 

Overbulk:  gee  OVER-  12. 
O-yerbu'rden.-bT..rtlien,.-*.  [OvER-29d,id.] 

1.  Excessive  burden  ;  excess  of  burden. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1657)  42  The  vitall  spirits  not 
being,  .kept  downe,  or  spreade  abroad  by  the  quantity  or 
over-burden  thereof  [meat],  do  enlarge  themselves,  a  1618 
SYLVESTER  "Job  Triumphant  iv.  440  Who  hath  dispos'd 
the  upper  Spouts  and  Gutters,  Whereby  the  Aire  his  over- 
burthen  utters?  1893  Daily  News  8  Feb.  5/1  The  overburden 
of  work  in  the  House  of  Commons  makes  the  effort  to  get 
real  business  done  a  mere  struggle  and  scramble. 

2.  Mining,  etc.   The  overlying  clay,  rock,  or 
other  matter  which  has  to  be  removed  in  quarry- 
ing or  mining,  in  order  to  get  at  the  deposit  worked. 

1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mints  25  The  quantity  of 
1  overburthen ',  or  waste,  removed,  has  been  upwards  of 
200,000  tons.  1894  Times  27  Feb.  10/3  The  overburden  is 
a  reddish  clay  soil  of  an  average  depth  of  10  ft. 

O:verbu  rclen,  -burthen,  v.  [OVER-  27.] 
trans.  To  put  too  great  a  burden  or  weight  upon ; 
to  burden  too  much ;  to  overload,  overcharge. 

1531  MORE  Conful.  Tindali  Wks.  824/1.  I  neither  wil  for 
so  plain  a  matter  ouerburdein  the  reader  in  this  boke,  with 
the  ..  rehersyng  of  euerye  place,  a  1584  MONTGOMERIE 
Cherrie  <$•  Slae  1041  The  waik  anes  that  oreburdenit  bein. 
17*5  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  379  The  earth  o'erburthen'd  groan'd 
beneath  their  weight.  1716  LEONI  Albcrti's  Archil.  I.  56/1 
To  avoid  over-burthening  the  Arch.  1881  RAYMOND. J//«/«£- 
Gloss.,  Overburdenj  . .  to  charge  in  a  furnace  too  much  ore 
and  flux  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuel.  1885  Spectator 
25  Tuly  976/2  Mr.  Leland  does  not  overburthen  his ..  myths 
and  legends  with  comment 

Hence  O-verbu-rdened,  -bn  rthened  ///.  a. ; 
O  verbuTdening, -bu  rtheaing  vtijt.  and  ppl. a.; 
whence  O  verbvrrdeningly  adv. 

1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  240  The  Miser  . . 
fears  the  *over-burthened  Floor.  1871-4  J.  THOMSON  City 
Dread/.  Nt.  ix.  ii,  The  hugeness  of  an  overburthencd  wain. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tong  s.  v.  Affaissement,  A 
shrinking  vnder  a  great  burthen,  an  *ouerburthening.  1851 
R.  NESBIT  in  J.  M.  Mitchell  Mem.  xii.  (1858)303  Mr.  James 
Mitchell's  *overburdening  duties.  1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gay- 
worthys  xxiii,  Not  officiously  or  *overburdeningly ;  there 
were  kindnesses  accepted,  even  asked  for,  in  return. 

O'ver-bu-rdensome,  -bu  rtlieiisome.  a. 
[OVER-  28.]  Excessively  burdensome. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World-  iv.  iii.  §  n.  230  Eumenes  did 
not  onely  thinke  all  carriages  to  be  ouer-burdensome,  but  the 
number  of  bis  men  to  be  more  troublesome  tban  auaileable. 
1810  SCOTT  Monast.  Introd.,  The  shopkeeper,  .his  custom 
was  by_  no  means  over-burdensome.  1883  W.  MORRIS  in 
Mackail  Lije  (1809)  !-•  99  All  men  may  live  at  peace,  and 
free  from  over-burdensome  anxiety. 

Overbtrrn,  v.    [OVER-  21,  27.] 

•)•!.  trans.  To  burn  down  ;  to  overthrow  by  fire. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Forest  of  Thorns  Wks.  1862  II.  471 
A  strong  engine  set  to  the  walls  of  purgatory,  to  overturn 
them,  and  overburn  them  with  the  fire  of  hell. 

2.  (o-ver-du'rn)  To  burn  too  much  or  to  excess. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  82  In  burning  of  the  Turf, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  over-burn  it ..  for  the  over-burning 
of  it  to  white  Ashes,  wastes  the  nitrous  Salt,  c  1865  LHTHMIY 
mCirc.  Sc.  I.  129/1  The  supply  of.,  air  is  too  great,  and  the 
gas  is  overburnt. 

So  O  verbu-rningr  vbl.  sb. ;  O  ver btvrnlrig-  ///. 
a.,  excessively  burning  or  ardent  (whence  O'ver- 
bu-rningly<.<fc.,over-ardently);  O-verbuTnt///.u. 

1707  *Over-burning  [see  sense  2].  1849  JOHNSTON  Exp, 
Agrtc.  260  By  over-burning,  clays  lose  their  fertilising  virtues. 
1586  T.  B.  Lot  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  449  When  a  man 
seeketh  after  any  of  them  with  an  *overburning  desire. 
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slake,  and  becomes  useless,  or  what  is  termed  "over-burnt, 
and,  in  some  places,  dead*lime.  1837  J.  T.  SMITH  tr.  Vicat's 
Mortars  115  A  dark  red,  or  purplish  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  an  over -burnt  brick. 

Over  burst :  see  OVEB-  5  b. 

Overbusy  (.w'vaibi'zi),  a.  [OvKB-  28.]  Ex- 
cessively busy;  too  much  occupied;  up.  that 
busies  himself  too  much  or  is  obtrusively  officious. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  1095,  I  hald  bat  man  noght 
witty,  f>at  about  be  world  is  over  bysy.  1611  WOODALL 
Surg.  Matt  Wks.  (1653)  5,  I  wish  young  Artists  not  to  be 
over-busie  in.. raising  the  fractured  Cranium.  1x1641  Bp. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Moit.  (1642)  264  She  should  doe  well,  not 
to  be  over-busie  in  matters  that  concerned  her  not.  1770 
LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  '-•  764/1  A  troublesome  and 
overbusy  man. 

So  O'verbu'Sily  adv.,  too  busily. 

£1440  Jacob's  Well  142  pis  wose  of  glotonye  is  v.  fote 
brede,  bat  is,  ouyrtymely,  outeragely,  ouerbastely,  ouyr- 
deyntuously,  &  ouerbesyly.  1668  Land.  Gag.  No.  281/4  '*  he 
French  ...it  Madagascar,  having . .  pverbusily  engaged  them* 
selves..,  in  a  war  between  the  Neighbouring  Princes. 

O:verbu'8y,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To  busy 
too  much ;  to  engage  or  occupy  too  assiduously. 
Hence  O'verbirsied  ///.  a. 

1586  FERNE  Bias.  Gentrie  142  Had  not  our  Cuttor  ouer- 
busied  himself.  1044  MILTON  Jdgm.  Bucer  159  Bucer  is 
more  large  than  to  be  read  by  overbusied  men.  1863  MKS, 
WHITNEY  Faith  Gartney  xxxvi.  330  The  errand-boys  in  the 
shops  were  overbusied  and  uncertain. 

Overbuy,  v.    [OVER-  26,  23,  4,  n.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  buy  at  too  high  a  price ;   to  pay 
too  much  for.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  IV.  ix.  (1869)  180  If  men  made 
of  you  saale,  mihte  no  man  livinge  ouerbigge  yow,  ne  lone 
yow  to  michel.  1530  P.\LSC;K,  647/2,  1  overbye,  I  bye  a  I 
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thynge  above  the  price  U  U  worthc.  1*39  FULLU  lltly 
War  iv.  xxxiii.  (1840)  239  Conceiving  10  convenient  a 
purchase  could  not  be  over-bought.  i66m  PETTY  Taxes  21 
The  farmer  for  haste  is  forced  to  under  sell  hii  corn,  and  the 
King . .  is  forced  to  overbuy  his  provisions.  1700  DRVDKN 
Ef.  to  y.  Driden  138  And  he,  when  want  requires,  U  truly 
wise,  Who  slights  not  foreign  aid,  nor  over-buy*. 

2.  rtfi.  and  intr.  To  buy  beyond  onei  means,  or 
to  too  great  an  extent. 

-74S  Dt  Foe's  Kng.  Tradesman  vi.  (1841)  I.  37  If  the  trades 
man  overbuys  himself,  the  payments  perhaps  come  due  too 
soon  for  him.  the  goods  not  being  sold. 

t  3.  To  buy  off ;  to  procure  the  release  of  (any 
one)  by  payment.  Ol>s. 

IS..  Priests  of  t'ebtis  in  Pinkerton  Scet.  Poems  Refr.  I. 
iv  1'hc  theif  ful  wcill  he  wil  himself  overby  i  Quhen  the  leill 
man  into  the  lack  wil  ly. 

t  4.  To  buy  over  to  one's  side.    Obs. 

1709  MRS.  MANLEV  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  III.  169  The 
Emperor  had  no  Money.. to  bestow  upon  Theodecla,  by 
which  they  might  have  over -bought  the  Kmprcss. 

O'Ver-by.<.</z>.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Alsoower-, 
owre-by.  [f.  OVKB  adv.  J,  5  +  Br  adv.]  Over  or 
across  the  way ;  at  or  to  a  place  at  a  short  distance 
across ;  at  or  to  the  house  or  place  opposite. 

17*8  Ross  Helenore  76  (Jam.)  Quo'  she  unto  the  sheal, 
step  ye  o'erby.  1816  SCOTT  Bl,  Dmar/\\,  Some  canny  boys 
waiting  for  me  down  amang  the  shaws,  owerby.  18*5 
BROCKET!  ff.  C.  Gloss.,  Owerjy,  over  the  way.  1806  MUNRO 
Lost  Pibroch  279  (E.  D.  D.)  They  told  me  at  the  ferry  over- 
by. Mod.Sc.  Our  neighbours  ower-by  have  lent  us  a  hand. 

Overcackle  v. :  see  OVER-  21. 

Overca'nopy,  v.  [OVER-  i.]  trans.  To 
form  a  canopy  over ;  to  extend  over  or  cover  as  or 
with  a  canopy. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  ff.  11.  i.  251  Quite  ouer-cannoped  with 
luscious  woodbine.  With  sweet  nmske  roses,  and  with 
Eglantine.  16*3  COCKERAM,  Ouercanvfie,  to  couer.  1741 
GRAY  On  Spring  ii,  Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown 
beech  O'er-canopies  the  glade.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  xiu.  28 
On  the  summit  of  th'  Olympian  mount  He  sat  o'ercanopied 
by  golden  clouds. 

Ovorcap,  -capable,  -cape:  see  OVER-. 

Orver-ca-pitalise,  v.  [OVKB-  27.]  trans.  To 
fix  or  estimate  the  capital  of  (a  joint- stock  com- 
pany, etc.)  at  too  high  an  amount;  to  give  or 
ascribe  too  great  a  capital  value  to  (an  industrial 
undertaking,  etc.),  esp.  when  forming  it  into  a  joint- 
stock  concern. 

1890  fall  Mall  G.  22  Feb.  1/2  Was  the  business  over- 
capitalized or  was  it  not  ?  1897  Review  of  Rev.  55  The 
prevalent  habit  of  overcapitalizing  such  corporations. 

Hence  O  vercn'pitalized  ///.  a,,  O  vercapital- 
Ixatlon. 

i88a  Rep.  to  Ho.  Reir.  free.  Met.  U.  S.  437  The  over- 
capitalization of  wholly  undeveloped  and  but  imperfectly 
opened  mines.  1898  Daily  News  9  June  3/2  His  over- 
capitalised companies  began  to  decline. 

Over-captious,  etc. :  see  OVER-  28. 

O'ver-ca're,^.  [OVER- 29 d.]  Too  much  care, 
undue  or  excessive  care. 

-599  SANDYS  Eurofa  Spec.  (1632)  206  The  world  having 
extinguished  the  care  of  the  publike  good,  by  an  over-care 
of  their  private.  1751  ELIZA  HEYWOOU  Betsy  Thoiightlest 
III.  7  It  was  only  his  over-care  to  please  her. 

O  ver-ca'refnl,  a.  [OVKB-  28.]  Too  careful, 
excessively  careful.  Hence  Overcarefully,  -ness. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Strm.  (1592)088  If  we  bee  carefull,  wee  are 
ouer  carefull.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  68  The  foolish 
ouer-carefull  Fathers.  1648  Petit.  Eastern  Ass.  31  We 
are  not  overcarefull,  whether  we  live,  or  whether  we  die. 
1841  MANNING  Semi.  (1848)  I.  359  Over-careful  about  mope/, 
or  fretful  in  a  low  estate.  185-1  THACKCRAY  Esmond  in.  ii. 
1881  Chicago  Advance  18  May  312  Without  over-careful- 
ness as  to  the  future. 

Over-careless,  etc. :  see  OVKB-  28. 

O  ver-ca'ring,  a.  [OVEB-  28  b.]  Caring  too 
much ;  excessively  anxious. 

1766  CHALKLF.Y  U'lts.  442  He  would  have  us  without  an 
incumbered  and  over-caring  Mind. 

tO'Vercark,  sb.  06s.  [OvKB- 29.]  An  over- 
charge ;  an  extra  load  or  burden. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9843  Ouercark  o  kind  bad  be  tan,  And 
kind  was  to  be  tober  wan. 

t  OvercaTk,  v.  Obs.    [OVEB- 27.] 

1.  trans.  To  overcharge,  overweight. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  0834  Man  mai  find  a  bam  ouercarked 
sua  wit  kind,  pat  [has]  thre  fete  and  handes  thrc. 

2.  To  burden  with  excessive  charges ;  to  oppress. 
1393  LANGU  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  472  Shal  nojier  kyng  ne  knjnt, 

constable  ne  meyre  Ouer-cark  be  comune. 

Si.  fO-ver-oa-rkful,  O-ver-ca'rklng- a</)>., troub- 
ling oneself  too  much,  over-anxious. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  xv.  377  Ouer  thoujlful  and  ouer 
carkful  and  ouermyche  louyng  toward  them.  1655  FuLLM 
Ch.  Hist.  viii.  iii.  }  23  Disswaded . .  from  being  solicitously 
over-carking  for  the  future. 

Overcarry  (-k.e-ri),  v.  Now  rare.  [OVEB- 10, 
-3,  -<6.] 

t  L  trans.  To  carry  over  or  across ;  to  convey 
to  the  other  side ;  to  transport.  Obs. 

1381  WVCLIF  Wisd.  x.  18  He  ouereariede  them  [1388  b«r 
hem  ouer)  thun  ful  myche  water.  1513  DOUGLAS  Jititis  \i. 
xi.  30  How  mony  seis  ourcareit  in  thi  barge. 

b.  To  carry  or  convey  bc-youd  the  proper  point. 

1897  MARY  KISGSLEV  W.  A/rica  193  We  s'JP'",^* 
cargo,  or  discharge  over-carried  cargo.      Mod.   ( 
Guar.l)  '.Are  y..u  the  gentleman  that  WM  over-cameJ  to 
Louih  this  evening?' 


OVERCABVE. 
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OVERCHARGE. 


2.  To  carry  (action  or  proceedings)  too  far, 
overdo ;  to  do  more  than  carry. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall\\.  B  iv,  According  to  the  forked 
foly  vsed  in  burial!,  which  either  is  contemned,  or  else 
ouercaried  in  pomp.  18*3  CHALMERS  Pauperism  Wks. 
1839  XVI.  236  The  point  has  not  only  been  carried;  but 
greatly  over-carried. 

1 3.  fig.  To  carry  (a  person)  beyond  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  or  into  error,  etc. ;  to  carry  away. 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  280  Publike  respects  fell 
not  so  strongly  into  consideration,  but  that  they  were  ouer- 
carried  with  priuate  interests.  1648  Bp.  HALL  Select 
Thoughts  §  89  Their  appetite  over -carries  them  to  a  mis- 
conceit  of  a  particular  good. 

absol.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  275  Zeale,  not  guided  by 
knowledge,  may  soone  ouer-carry. 

t  Overca'rve,  v.  Obs.  In  4  -kerve.  [OvER- 
10.]  trans.  To  cut  across,  intersect. 

t:  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  §  21  This  zodiak.  .ouer-kerueth 
the  equinoxial ;  and  he  ouer-kerueth  hym  again  in  euene 
parties. 

Overcast  (iw'vaakast),  sb.  [f.  OVERCAST  v.  or 
ppl.  a.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  cast  away,  '  thrown 
over ',  or  rejected  ;  an  outcast.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1569  GOLDING  Hcminges  Post.  Ded.  3  All  Estates,  from 
the  Magistrate  to  the  poore  afflicted  overcast  among  men. 
1868  SALMON  Gowodean  70  (E.  D.  D.)  Gipsy  ow'rcast . .  found 
stickin'  in  the  fen. 

2.  Something  cast  or  spread  over;   a  covering, 
coating ;  a  cloud  covering  the  sky  or  part  of  it,  as 
in  dull  or  threatening  weather  (also^ijf.). 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  iii.  to  [If  not  a  Fog]  something 
cognate  to  it,  a  little  Frost  perhaps,  or  thin  Overcast. 
1798  MITCHELL  tr.  Karsten's  Mm.  of  Leskeati  Mus.  284 
Red  Scaly  Iron  Ore  as  a  very  thin  overcast,  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  v.  i.  p  25  The  lowering  overcast  of  his  swarthy 
aspect.  1895  Daily  News  27  June  3/1  The  dangerous 
formation  of  clouds  that  fringed  the  overcast  of  steel  blue. 

f3.  A  reckoning  or  calculation  above  the  true 
amount.  Obs. 

1771  Connect.  Col.  Kec.  (1885)  XIII.  483  There  was  an 
overcast  made  by  the  listers  upon  the  grand  levy  of  the  year 
1761,  of  the  sum  of  £427  op.  ITJI  Itid.  XIII.  579  Abate- 
ments for  over-cast  of  the  list,  .shall  be  made. 

4.  Mining.  A  bridge  which  carries  one  subter- 
ranean air-passage  over  another. 

1867  Morning  Star  12  Jan.,  We  went  up  the  board-gate 
to  the  overcast  or  archway  supporting  a  road  way  above,  and 
we  found  that  standing,  but  an  overcast  further  on  near  the 
ending  was  blown  down. 

6.  Needlework.    =  OVERCASTING,  overcast  work. 

1891  Wcldoris  Pract.  Needlewk.  VI.  No.  68.  12/1  When 
working  the  overcast  be  careful  to  make  each  stitch  as  nearly 
as  can  be  the  same  in  size. 

6.  Comb.  Overcast-staff  (see  quot.);  overcast- 
stitch  (see  OVERCAST  v.  7). 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Over-cast-staff,*  scale, 
or  measure,  employed  by  shipwrights  to  determine  the 
difference  between  the  curves  of  those  timbers  which  are 
placed  near  the  greatest  breadth,and  those  which  are  situated 
near  the  extremities  of  the  keel,  where  the  floor  rises  and 
grows  narrower. 

Overcast  (^vajka-st),  v.  Forms :  see  OVEB 
and  CAST.  [OVEE-  6,  etc. :  see  below.] 

1.  irons.  To  overthrow,  overturn,  cast  down,  upset 
(lit.  and/^-.).  Obs.  exc.  dial.    [OVER-  6.] 

a  izzs  Ancr.  R.  275  pet  nis  . .  nout  monlich,  auh  is  wum- 
monlicn,  eS  to  ouerkesten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14733  [Jesus] 
bair  bordes  ouerkest,  bair  penis  spilt.  £1440  Boctus  (Laud 
MS.  559  If.  lob),  His  travaylle  thus  was  ouer  caste.  1548 
UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  5  b,  Honey  is  waloweish  and 
ouercasteth  the  stomake,  if  it  be  plenteously  taken  by  it 
selfe  alone.  1710  SWIFT  On  Lit.  House  by  Churchyard  6 
Once  on  a  time  a  western  blast,  At  least  twelve  inches  over- 
cast. 1873  MURDOCH  Doric  Lyre  7  (E.  D.  D.)  Theekit 
stacks  the  bangster  blast  Had  shaken  as 't  wad  them  ou  recast. 
t  b.  To  turn  over.  Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  49  Opyn  hem  a-bowte  be  myddel ; 
and  ouer-cast  be  openyng  vppon  (re  lede  [  =  lid].  1570  Salir. 
Poems  Reform,  xx.  46  Auld  bukis  quha  will  ouer  cast. 

2.  To  cast  or  throw  (something)  over  or  above 
something  else.     Now  rare.     [OVER-  j,  8.] 

"33°  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  70  To  bank  ouer  (w  sond, 
plankes  )>el  ouer  kast.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  VI.  xvi,  A 
Faucon  . .  flewe  vnto  the  elme  to  take  her  perche,  the  lunys 
ouer  cast  aboute  a  bough,  c  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvi.  iv,  Night 
with  his  black  wing  Sleepy  Darknes  doth  orecast.  I74a 
POPE  Dune.  iv.  289  Thro  School  and  College,  thy  kind 
cloud  o'ercast,  Safe  and  unseen  the  young  .(Eneas  past. 
188.  R.  G.  H[ILL]  Voices  in  Solitude  12  Thou  ..on  my 
brightest  days  dost  overcast  A  pleasing  melancholy. 

3.  To  cover,   overspread,   overlay  (with  some- 
thing).    Now  rare  in  general  sense.     [OVER-  8.] 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  325  Thei  ne  mihte  his  hand  ascape, 
That  he  his  fyr  on  hem  ne  caste  :  .  .her  herte  he  overcaste 
To  folwe  thilke  lore,  tr  1440  Promp.  Parv.  372/2  Ovyr 
caste,  or  ovyr  \\y\\yA,  fretectus,  contectus.  1497  Chitrchw. 
Ace.  St.  Mary  Hill,  Land.  (Nichols  1797)  94  A  lode  of  lome 
to  ovircast  the  floore.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619) 
427  There  is  a  loft  overcast  with  the  like  rouffe.  1608 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  HI.  Schism  1045  Her  head.. 
With  dust  and  ashes  is  all  over-cast.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  To  Over-cast, .  .to  case  or  line  a  Wall  with  Stone, 
etc.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  \.  21  He  saw  the  Atlantic 
heaven  with  light  o'ercast. 

4.  spec.  To  cover  or  overspread  with  clouds,  or 
with  something  that  darkens  or  dulls  the  surface. 
Most  frequently  mpa.pfle. ;  usually  of  the  weather. 

ciaoo  Beket  1379  in  5".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  146  Ouer-cast  heo  is 
with  bis  doudene.  c  1305  St.  Edmund  354  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 


80  J>e  grislikeste  weder  J»at  mi^te  beo .  .ouercaste  al  J>an  toun. 
1530  PALSGR.  648/1  Sehowe  soone  the  sonne  is  overcaste  for 
all  the  fayre  mornyng.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr, 
Glasse  no  The  skie  is  ouer  cast  with  cloudes.  1635-56 
COWLEY  Davideis  n.  684  But  Prophets  angry  Blood  o'er- 
cast  his  Day.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (Rtldg.)  270  A  dark 
Cloud  ..  overcasts  the  Air.  1846  GROTE  Greece  (1862)  II. 
xi.  349  The  fair  sky  was  immediately  overcast." 

b.y?^.  To  overshadow,  render  gloomy,  darken. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  678  Right  so  lean  geery  Venus 
over  caste  The  hertes  of  hir  folk.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Ps.  xi.  5  When  sorowfull  confusion  of  thinges  overcasteth 
them  with  darknesse.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  in.  (1634) 
51  Xerxes,  .prayed  Artabanus  not  to  over-cast  those  joyes. . 
with  sad  remembrances.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvm.  181  Stung 
to  the  soul,  o'ercast  with  holy  dread.  1850  W.  R.  WILLIAMS 
Kelig.  Prog.  (1854)  210  It  is  his  loss  of  this  [holiness]  that 
overcasts  the  eternal  world  and  makes  the  expected  vision 
of  God  one  of  terror. 

5.  intr.  To  become  overspread  with  clouds ;  to 
become  dark  or  gloomy.  ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13157  AH  the  calme  ouercast  into  kene 
stormes,  Full  wodely  the  windes  wackont  aboue.  1511 
GUYLFORDE  Ptlgr.  (Camden)  67  The  wether  bygan  to  ouer- 
caste with  rayne,  wynde,  thondre.  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in 
Ann.  i.  342  What  day  shines  so  fair,  that  over-casts  not 
before  night?  1725  DE  FOE  Voy,  round  World (1840)  333 
In  the  evening  it  overcast  and  grew  cloudy.  1900  Norfolk 
Dial.  (E.  D.  D.),  It's  overcasting  for  rain. 

f0.  trans.  To  transform.  Obs.     [OVER-  10.] 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  225  pere  was  at  Rome  a 
bole  of  bras  in  )>e  schap  of  lupiter  ouercast  and  schape. 

7.  Needlework.    To  throw   rough    stitches   over 
a  raw  edge  or  edges  of  cloth  to  prevent  unravelling ; 
to  sew  over  and  over ;  also,  to  strengthen  or  adorn 
such  an  edge  by  buttonhole-  or  blanket-stitch  ;  in 
Embroidery^  to  cover  overlaid  threads  or  outlines 
by  smooth  and  close  oversewn  stitches.    [OVER-  5.] 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Over-cast, . .  to  whip  a  Seam, 
as  Taylors  do.  1819  Metropolis  II.  116  Whilst  a  tailor,  and 
in  the  act  of  over-casting  a  button-hole.  1879  ATCHERLEY 
Boerland  258  The  vein  [is]  closed  by  passing  a  pin  trans- 
versely through  the  cut  edges,  and  overcasting  it  with  a  hair 
plucked  from  the  beast's  tail.  1891  IVetdon's  Pract.  Ncedlrwk. 
VI.  No.  60.  8/2  Run  a  thread  of  cotton  in  darning  stitch 
upon  the  line  of  tracing ..,  and  overcast  this  in  tiny  close 
stitches  of  even  size.  1893  Ibid.  VIII.  oo.  9/2  A  narrow 
margin . .  is  filled  with  threads  darned  tolerably  thickly . . ,  and 
these  threads  are  afterwards  overcast,  or  sewn  smoothly  over. 

8.  To  sum  up  in  excess  of  the  correct  amount ; 
to  over-estimate.  ?  Obs.     [OVER-  26.] 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  17  The  King,  in  his  accompt  of 
peace,  and  calmes,  did  much  ouer-cast  his  fortunes.  1765  J. 
INGERSOLL  Lett.  Stainp-Act  (1766)  49  'Tis  most  likely  we 
rather  under  than  overcast  the  probable  Amount  of  it. 

9.  To  throw  off  (illness  or  misfortune) ;   to  get 
over.  Sc.     [fig.  from  OVEK-  5.] 

1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiv,  See  that.. the  red  stag  does  not 
gaul  you  as  he  did  Diccon  Thorburn,  who  never  overcast 
the  wound  that  he  took  from  a  buck's  horn.  Mod.  Sc.  She 
hes  gotten  what  she'll  never  owercast. 

10.  Bowls,    (lintr.)    To  cast  beyond  the  jack. 
( Also /dtfj.  in  same  sense.)  ?  Obs.     [OVER-  13.] 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Passt)  le  snis  passe,  I  am  gone,  or  ouer- 
cast, I  haue  throwne  ouer,  at  Bowles,  etc.  1681  W.  ROBEKT- 
SON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  964,  I  am  overcast  at  bowls ;  ultra 
metamjeci.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Over-cast^,  -to 
throw  beyond  the  Jack  in  Bowling. 

O*verca'St(stress  var.),///.<z.  [Pa.pple.  ofprec.] 

1.  Cast  away,  overthrown,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 
1569  [see  OVERCAST  st>.  ij.    x688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI. 

243/1  A  Spaniel.. licking  of  the  overcast  Cream  from  the 
Churn-side.  1839  L  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  I.  ii.  221  Invited., 
to  accept  the  overcast  Christianity  of  Chrysostom. 

2.  Of  the  weather :  Clouded  over,  dull,  gloomy. 
1625  BACON  Ess.t  Gardens  (Arb.)  564  For  the  Morning, 

and  the  Euening,  or  Ouer-cast  Dayes.  1835  W.  IRVING 
Tour  Prairies  284  It  was  a  raw  overcast  night. 

3.  Needlework.    Sewn  or  embroidered  by  over- 
casting.     Overcast   stitch,    the    stitch   by  which 
overcasting  is  done  :  see  prec.  7. 

1891  Weldons  Pract.  Needlewk.V\.'K<3.  68.  i2/iOvercast 
outline.    Overcast  stitch  is  a  favourite  outline  for  fine  work. 
Ibid.  No.  69.  10/2  The  outline  is  embroidered  in  smooth 
overcast  stitch. 

4.  That  is  in  excess  of  the  correct  amount 

1892  Daily  News  17  Dec.  7/4,  I  generally  kept  the  over- 
cast money  for  a  few  days  and  then  gave  some  of  it  to  Mr.  H. 

Overca'stiug,  vbL  sb.  [f.  OVERCAST  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  OVERCAST. 

1.  The  action  of  casting  over  or  upon,  or  of 
covering  or  coating  with  something;  spec,  the 
coating  of  brick  or  stone  work  with  plaster. 

1483  Cath.  AngL  263/1  Ouercastyng,  obduccio,  obdvctus. 
1599  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  478  For  the 
overcasting  of . .  the  stone  wall.  Ibid.  486  For  the  over- 
casting of  the  greate  Tower  10  dayes  xxj.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I,  314  Some  are  busie  in  building,  others  in  plaistering 
and  ouercasting. 

f  b.  Used  to  render  L.  intersectio^  intersection 
(  =  throwing  over  or  across).  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xl.  (Tollem.  MS.),  By 
oute  castynge,  and  strecchynge  and  ouercastynge .  .of  bemis, 
Iy3t  bryngej*  forj>e  all  Binges. 

1 2.  1  he  action  of  overthrowing  or  casting  down  ; 
upsetting.  Obs. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  129  Poudre .. brent  in 
the  botom  of  the  Tour  of  Aiton  for  the  spedy  ouercasting  of 
the  same.  1552  ELYOT  Diet.,  Malachia  . .  the  longyng  of 
women  with  childe,  and  ouercastynge  of  theyr  stomacke.  if 
thei  haue  not  that  they  longe  for. 


3.  A  covering  with  or  as  with  clouds  ;  an  over- 
shadowing, darkening  (lit.  and_/f^.). 

1598  FLORIO,  Nebbia^  a  cloude,  an  ouercasting  of  the  skie. 
1610  BARROUGH  Metk.  Physick  vin.  (1639)  446  Qualming 
and  overcasting  of  the  heart.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailors  Pocket 
Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  86  An  overcasting  of  murky  vapour. 

4.  Needlework.  (See  OVERCAST  v.  7.) 

1885  BRIETZCKE  &  ROOFER  Plain  Needlwk,  I.  20  Over- 
casting is  used  to  prevent  raw  edges  of  materials  from 
getting  unravelled.  1893  Weldou's  Pract.  Ncedlewk,  VIII, 
No.  oo.  9/2  The  outline  of  this  pretty  leaf  is  defined  in 
raised  overcasting.  1894  Ibid.  IX.  No.  106.  6/2  It  is  the 
custom  to  put  an  overcasting  of  buttonhole  stitch  round 
the  edge  of  blankets  to  ensure  against  unravelling,  .and  also 
to  add  to  its  good  appearance. 

Overca-sting,  ppl.a.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -INGS.] 
That  overcasts  :  sec  the  verb. 

1837  WARE  Lett.  jfr.  Palmyra  xvi.  (1860)  409  No  over- 
casting  shadows  which  at  all  disturb  your  peace. 

Over-casual,  etc.  :  see  OVER-  28. 

Overca'tch,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     [OVER-  14.] 

1.  trans.  To  overtake,  (  catch  up  '. 


_ 

LAHEK  Owd  Yem  (Lancash.  Dial.)  9  (E.  D.  D.)  It  ud  o  tak'n 
a  hunter  to  o'ercatch  him. 

f  2.  fig.  To  '  catch  ',  ensnare,  deceive,  outwit.  Obs. 

1577  WHETSTONE  Life  ofGascoigne,  Hypocrisie  a  man  may 
over  catch.  1622  BRETON  Strange  Nerves  (1879)  '3/1  ^*or 
feare  the  Ducke  with  some  odde  craft,  the  Goose  might 
ouercatch. 

O'ver-cau-tion.     [OVER-  29  d.]    Too  great 
caution,  excessive  caution. 
1775  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  4-  Corr.  Ser.  n.  II.  108  My 

over-caution.  .prevented  my  doing  just  what  you  wanted. 
1886  American  XII.  189  A  strange  commentary  on  their 
habitual  overcaution. 

O  ver-cau'tious,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  More 
cautious  than  is  needful,  too  cautious. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Over-cautious,  too  wary,  too  heedful.  1712 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  295  F  7  It  is  observed  of  over-cautious 
Generals,  that  they  never  engage  in  a  Battle  without  securing 
a  Retreat.  1836-41  BRANDS  Ckem.  (ed.  5)  55  An  over- 
cautious modesty  which  marked  all  his  proceedings. 

Hence  Over-cautiously  adv.  ;  Overcautious- 
ness. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Overcautious??,  1895  Funkt  Overcautious- 
ness. 

t  (Xver-CC'SS,  ZJ.  Obs.  [OvEB-27.]  To  rate,  or 
assess  too  highly.  Hence  f  O'ver-ce'ssing  vbl.  sb. 

z6n  COTCR.,  Surtaux,  an  ouer-cessing,  ouer-rating  ..  Sur- 
tax£t  ouer  -cessed,,.  surcharged. 

Over-chafed  :  see  OVER-  27  b. 

t  Overcharge,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  10.]  trans. 
To  change  into  something  else,  or  into  another 
condition;  to  transmute.  Hence  t  Overcharging 
vbl.  sb.,  transmutation. 

C.X37S  $c-  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George}  772  Bot  gyf  sume 
cristuie  mane  had  be  Ourchangit  Jris  [  =  thus]  for  to  lef  me. 
1382  WYCLIF  7<w-  »•  17  The  fadir  of  listisanentis  whom  is  not 
ouerchaunginge  [Vulg.  transmutatid\.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Love  in.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  49  As  mater  by  due  ouerchaunginges 
foloweth  his  perfection. 

Over-channel  to  -chanter  :  see  OVER-. 
Overcharge  (<?u*v3.i,tfaid3),  sb.    [OVER-  29  b.] 
An  excessive  charge  ;  the  fact  of  overcharging. 

1.  An  excessive   charge  or  load;   an  excessive 
supply,  an  excess,  a  surplus. 

<zi6iz  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  v.  ii,  A  thing  out  of 
the  overcharge  of  nature;  Sent.,  to  disperse  a  plague  Upon 
weak  catching  women.  1803  JEFFERSON  Autooiog.  <$•  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  9  These  circumstances  have,  .produced  an  over- 
charge in  the  class  of  competitors  for  learned  occupation. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Overcharge^  .  .  3  An  excessive  charge,  as  of  a 
gun.  Mod,  The  bursting  of  the  gun  was  due  to  an  over- 
charge. 

2.  A  pecuniary  charge  in  excess  of  the  right  or 
just  amount  ;  the  act  of  demanding  too  much  in 
payment,  or  the  sum  demanded  in  excess  of  the 
proper  amount  ;  an  exorbitant  charge. 

1668-3  PEPYS  Diary  19  Feb.,  Drawing  out  copies  of  the 
overcharge  of  the  Navy.  z668  Ormonde  MSS.  in  joM  Rep. 
Hist,  AfSS.  Coftitn.App.  v.  81  A  respit  until  your  petitioner 
be  eased  in  the  overcharge.  1765  Act  5  Geo.  ///,  c.  49  §  5 
Action  ..  for  repetition  of  any  overcharge.  z86i  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxviii,  The  landlord  .  .  looking  as  if 
he  had  never  made  an  overcharge  in  his  life. 

attrib.  1866  RUSKIN  in  Spielmann  Life  (1000)  50,  1  shouldn't 
mind  placing  the  over-charge  sum  at  her  bankers. 

Overcharge  (<?u:vai,tfaud3),  v.  [OVER-  27; 
cf.  F.  surcharge?^  To  charge  in  excess. 

1.  trans.  To  load,  fill,  furnish,  or  supply  to 
excess  (with  something)  ;  to  overload,  overburden  ; 
to  fill  too  full  ;  to  overstock. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  Iv.  (1495)  Fiij/2  Ofte  by 
grete  heuynesse  of  the  erthe  those  pylars  in  mvries  ben  ouer- 
chargyd  and  fall,  a  1425  Cursor  M.  9834  (Trin.)  Men  may 
fynde  a  childe  ouer  charged  so  with  kynde  J>at  [ha)>]  feet  or 
hondes  f>re.  zs3i  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  11  (1638)  157  If 
he  throw  them  [goods]  out  for  feare  that  they  should  over- 
charge the  Ship.  zg69  Towneley  Nojvcll  MS.  (Grosart  1877) 
384  A  poor  man  ouerchardged  with  children.  1681  E. 
MURPHY  State  Ireland  §  50  The  said  Cormucke  having.. 
over-charged  one  of  his  Pistols.  1771  CAVENDISH  in  Phil, 
Trans.  LXI.  586  If  the  body  contains  more  than  this 
quantity  of  electric  fluid,  I  call  it  overcharged.  z836  HOR. 
SMITH  Tin  Trump.  I.  9  If  the  wielder  of  the  weapon.. 
overcharge  his  piece,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  explode. 
b.  To  place,  lay  on,  or  apply  in  excess,  rare. 
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1849  RUSKIN  SfT.  Lamps  i.  §  15.  25  Ornament  cannot  be 
overcharged  if  it  be  good,  and  is  always  overcharged  when 
it  Li  bad. 

c.  Jig.  To  make,  or  represent  as,  greater  than 
the  reality ;  to  magnify  too  much,  overdraw,  ex- 
aggerate, overdo. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  86  p6  A  little  overcharging  the 
likeness.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  IX.  v,  In  both  the 
assertions  there  was  some  foundation  of  truth,  however., 
basely  over-charged.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I. 
331  This  account  may  be  rather  overcharged,  from  the 
ardent  mind  of  its  intelligent  inventor. 

t  2.  To  lay  an  excessive  burden  (of  trouble,  care, 
responsibility,  etc.)  upon ;  to  press  hard,  oppress, 
distress,  overtax ;  to  overbear  by  superior  force. 

rti375  Joseph  A  rim.  552  He  nedde  bote  fourti  men..  And 
bei  were  wen  of-fou^ten  and  feor  ouer-chargcd,  Of  be  peple 
afurst  and  be  pres  after.  1444  Kolls  of  Parlt.  V.  107/2 
Longe  tyme  hath  ben  oppressed  and  overcharged,  by 
.Sheryffs.  1549-62  STF.RNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  xxxi.  8  Thou  hast 
not  left  me  in  their  hand,  that  would  me  overcharge.  1604 
EDMONDS  Observ.  Cxsar's  Comm.  97  Our  men  being  ouer- 
charged  on  all  sides  with  the  losse  of  sixe  and  fortie  Cen- 
turions, were  beaten  downe  from  the  place.  1711  Light  to 
Blind  in  lot/i  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  165  After 
fighting  a  while  he  was  overcharged  with  numbers. 

f  b.  To  accuse  too  much  or  extravagantly.    Obs. 

1626  DONNE  Sertn.  iv.  (1640)  36  Neither  doth  any  one  thing 
so  overcharge  God  with  contradictions,  as  theTransubstantia- 
lion  of  the  Roman  Church.  1636  MASSINGER  Gt.  Dk.  Flor. 
iv.  ii,  Treason  !  'tis  a  word  My  innocence  understands  not. . . 
I  must  be  bold  To  tell  you,  sir,.. 'tis  tyranny  to  o'ercharge 
An  honest  man. 

3.  spec.  To  overburden  (a  person)  with  expense, 
exactions,  etc.;  to  put  to  too  great  expense;  now, 
To  charge  (anyone)  too  much  as  a  price  or  payment. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6848  He  seyde  he  wulde 
hym  ouercharge,  To  wete  wheber  seynt  Ihoun  were  large. 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  30  What  charitie  is  this,  to 
overcharge  the  people  by  mightie  begging,  under  colour  of 
preaching?  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaitd.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1504)  675 
They  were  over-charged  with  exactions,  c  1613  ROWLANDS 
Paire  Spy-Knaves  23  Madam,  you  ouercharge  me  with  ex- 
pence.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  £7  If 
any  be  overcharged,  or  others  undercharged,  the  Ordinary 
will  condemn  the  Wrong  done.  Mod.  No  one  likes  to  be 
overcharged  for  what  he  buys. 

b.  To  charge  (so  much)  as  a  price  or  payment,  in 
excess  of  the  amount  that  is  justly  due. 

1667  Ormonde  MSS.  in  loth  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  39  We  require.. their  Deputy.. to  suspend  so  much 
as  the  petitioner  alleages  to  be  over-charged  accordingly. 
1733-4  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  23  Feb.  in  Fraser  Lifen. 
(1871)  315  The  20  pounds  overcharged  for  the  widows. 
Mod.  The  Company  have  overcharged  fifteen  shillings  on 
the  carriage  of  the  goods. 

Hence  O  vcrchaTged  ///.  a.,  overloaded,  exag- 
gerated, overburdened,  oppressed,  etc.  ;  O  ver- 
cha'rglnff  vbl.  sb.,  overloading,  imposition  of  too 
high  a  price,  etc. ;  also  O  verclia-rg-er,  one  who 
overcharges  or  makes  an  overcharge. 

1593  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  VI,  lit.  ii.  331  These  dread  curses . . 
like  an  *ouer-charged  Gun,  recoile,  And  turnes  the  force  of 
them  vpon  thy  selfe.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vie.  IV.  xviii.  Those 
overcharged  characters,  which  abound  in  the  works  you 
mention.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Cox/ess.  Drunkard. 
Persons  . .  may  recoil  from  this  as  from  an  overcharged 
picture.  1611  COTGR.,  Oppressenr,  an  oppressor;  *ouer- 
charger,  ouerlayer ;  extreame  dealer.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge 
in.  xiii.  Wks.  229/2  As  though  sainct  Poufe  had  leuer  that 
the  priest  had  twenty  [wives]  saue  for  "ouerchargyng.  1612 
BRIXSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  11.  (1637)  12  Not  any  way  overloaded  or 
discouraged,  nor  yet  indangered  by  the  overcharging  of  their 
wits  and  memories. 

t  O-ver-cha-rgeable,  a.  Obs.  [OVEB-  a  8.] 
Too  burdensome  or  troublesome  ;  too  costly. 

'S'J-H  Act  5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  Preamble,  Compelled  to  .. 
buy.. Ledder.. with  overchargeable  price.  1539  TAVERNER 
Card.  IVysedome  11.  25  To  greuouse  and  otierchargeable  to 
the  commons,  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  \.  xi.  (1640) 
141  Decent,  not  flaring  not  over-chargeable  garments. 

So  t  O  vercha-rgreful  a.  Obs.  =  prec. ;  f  O'ver- 
cha'rgfement  —  OVERCHARGE  st. 

1451  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  318/1  Overchargefull  and  noyus 
unto  youre  people.  1686  Chardin's  Coron.  Solyman  94  They 
pleadt  d  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  that  over-chargement. 

Over-charitable  to  -cheapness:  see  OVER-. 

+O'vercha:ving.  Obs.  [f.O\En-i<)  +  cAaving, 
f.  CBAVE  v. ;  cf.  covings  s.  v.  CAVE  z».*]  Refuse 
of  threshed  com ;  '  cavings '. 

1607  MARKHAM  Canal,  i.  (1617)  6  Maungers,  in  which  you 
may  cast  the  ouerchawinges  of  Whcate,  Barley,  or  other 

Ch|<«  come.  1614  —  Cheap  Hvsb.  VH.  xviii.  (1633)  149  A 
little  Barley,  or  other  ouer-chauing  of  cornc. 

O'Vercheck,  a.  (sb.)  [OVER-  5.]  In  over- 
check  rein,  a  rein  passing  over  a  horse's  head 
between  the  ears,  so  as  to  pull  upward  npon  the 
bit ;  etvercheck  bridle,  a  driving  bridle  having  an 
overcheck  rein. 

i»7S  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

t  O-vercheek.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVEB-  i  d  +  CHEEK 
sb.  9.]  The  lintel  of  a  door. 

01420  Wyclifs  Bible  F.xod.  xii.  7  (MS.  Norwich  Libr.) 
Lyntels  If  las  ether  hi;er  thrcschfoldis,  v.r.  either  ouer- 
checkisj. 

Overcheer  to  -circumspect :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-ci'vil,  a.  [OVER- 27.]  Too  civil,  show- 
ing excessive  civility.  (Usually  ironical,  with 
negative  expressed  or  implied.) 

1680  H.  MORE  Afocal.  Apoc.  Pref.  19  Yon  may  think  me 
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not  over-civil.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamila  (1824)  I.  188,  I 
know  my  sister's  passionate  temper  too  well,  to  believe  she 
could  be  ovei-civil  to  you.  1855  MRS.  GATTV  Parables/r. 
Nat.  Ser.  i.  (1869)  69  You  are  not  over-civil  with  all  your 
learning. 

So  O'ver-civi'lity,  excessive  civility. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxi,  I  dont  believe  she  has  got  any 
money,  by  her  over-civility. 

O'ver-ci'viliied,  a.  [OVEB-  28  c.]  Too 
highly  civilized. 


1822  SHELLEY  Ess.  4  Lett.  (1853)  II.  382  The  art«  and 
conveniences  of  that  over  -civilised  country.  1881  Atlantic 
M«M/y  XLVII1,  515  The  uncivilized  and  the  over-civilized 
are  brothers. 

t  Overcla-d,  v.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  OVEB-  8  +  CLAD 

f.]       —  OVERCLOTHE  V. 

1591  LODGE  Hist.  Robt.  Dk.  Normandy  (Hunt.  Cl.)  31  The 
vale  of  heauinesse  ouercladdcth  me. 

Overclad.-cled.pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  OVERCLOTHE. 

Over-claim :  see  OVER-  29. 

Over-cla-mour,  v.  [OVEB- 21.]  irons.  To 
overcome,  subdue,  or  reduce  by  clamour. 

1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  240  Contention  with 
its  angry  Brawls  By  Storms  o'er-clamoured,  shrinks  and 
falls.  1853  DE  QUINCEY  Avtobiog.  St.  Wks.  I.  139  She 
allowed  herself  to  be  over-clamoured  by  Mr.  Lee  . .  into 
a  capital  prosecution  of  the  brothers. 

Overclasp  to  Overcleave :  see  OVER-. 

Overclimb  (-klai-m),  v.  [OVEB-  5.]  trans. 
To  climb  over ;  to  get  over  by  climbing,  surmount. 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  in.  ix.  §14  Alexander  ..  hrxdlice 
bone  weall self oferclom.  01547 SURREY sEnridu.  (i557)Bjb, 
This  fatall  gin  thus  ouerclambe  our  walles,  Stuft  with  armd 
men.  1607  Lingua  L  v,  The  ..  childhood  of  the  cheerful 
morn  Is  almost  grown  a  youth,  and  overclimbs  Yonder  gilt 
eastern  hills. 

Overeloak :  see  OVER-  8  c. 

Over-clO'g, ».  [OVER- 25,27.]  trans.  Toclog 
to  excess. 

1660  BOYLE  New  Ejcp.  Phys.  Mech.  xii.  332  The  Air  was 
over-clogg'd  by  the  steams  of  their  Bodies.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  72  The  palate  being  over-clogged,  no 
longer  receives  the  flavour  in  the  same  manner. 

Over-close  (0n'v3.ikl<»'s),  a.  and  adv.  [f. 
OVER-  28  +  CLOSE  a.  and  adv.]  Too  close.  So 
O'verclo-seness. 

1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hush.  Scot.  i.  380  Evils  arising 
from  over-closeness  of  texture.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa 
Guidi  Wind.  I.  777  Best  unbar  the  doors  Which  Peter's 
heirs  keep  locked  so  overdose. 

t  Overdose  (-kl»u-z),  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVEB-  8  + 
CLOSE  v.~\  trans.  To  cover  over  or  shut  in  so  as 
to  hide  ;  to  cover  up. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XXI.  140  pe  cause  of  bis  eclipse  bat 
ouer-closeb  [MS.  I  (^1400)  ouerclobeth]  now  be  sonne. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Mix.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  24  The  night  doth 
folowe, . .  Whan  Western  wawis  his  stremys  overdose. 

O'ver-cloth.  [OVER-  8c.]  A  cloth  placed 
over  or  upon  something;  spec,  in  Paper-making 
(U.  S.), '  The  blanket  or  endless  apron  which  con- 
veys the  paper  to  the  press-rolls  in  a  straw-paper 
machine ',  called  in  Great  Britain  blanket-felt. 

1888  Sci.  Amer.  it  Aug.  81/1  It  is  highly  requisite  that 
the  paper  be  well  pressed  and  dried  on  the  cylinders  of  the 
press  and  that  the  '  overcloth '  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
damp. 

Overclothe  (-kU>«-S),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
-clothed,  -clad  (Sc.  -oled).  [OVER-  8.]  trans. 
To  clothe  over ;  to  cover  over  as  with  clothing. 

c  1400  [see  OVBRCLOSE  v.,  quot.  1393].  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
3  Cor.  v.  3  For  in  this  also  do  we  grone,  desirous  to  be 
ouerclothed  with  our  habitation  that  is  from  beauen.  1585 
JAMES  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  15  Fra  tyme  they  see  The  earth 
and  all  with  stormes  of  snow  owercled.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav. 
in.  87  Mount  Ida  is.  .oner-clad  euen  to  the  toppe  with  Cypre 
trees.  1724  RAMSAY  Health  368  Fertile  plains  . .  O'erclad 
with  com. 

O-verclotthes  (-kltfuSz),  si.  pi.    [OVEB-  8  c.] 
'  Upper  '  or  outer  garments. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  I.  xxix.  383  Under  our  wet  over- 

clotnes. 

Overclothing.  [OVKB-  8c.]  a.  (o-ver- 
clo'thing).  '  Upper '  or  outer  garments  collectively. 
b.  (o-'verclo-thing).  The  putting  on  or  wearing  of 
too  much  clothing. 

1425  in  Entick  London  (1766)  IV.  354  That  the  over- 
cloathing . .  be  dark  and  brown  of  colour.  1882  Society 
21  Oct.  24/2  The  evils  of  tight  lacing,  tight  shoeing,  or  over- 
clothing. 

Overcloud  (-klau-d),  v.    [OvEK-  8.] 

1.  trans.  To  cloud  over ;  to  overspread  or  cover 
with  a  cloud  or  clouds,  or  with  something  that 
dims  or  conceals  like  a  cloud. 

1592  KYD  Sf.  Trag.  n.  iv,  To  ouer-cloud  the  brightnes  of 
the  Sunne.     1697  DRYDEN  /Ertfjit  xi.ityj  A  gathering  mist 
o'erclouds  her  cheerful  eyes.     1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II. 
403  The  dull,  heavy,  terreous  parts,  which  overclouded  the 
expansum.     1869  PHILLIPS  Vesnv.  ii.  27  This  dust  was  so 
abundant  that.. it  overclouded  the  sun. 

2.  Jig.  To  cast  a  shadow  over,  render  gloomy ; 
to  make  obscure  or  indistinct  to  perception,  or 
deprive  of  clearness  of  perception  ;  to  obscure. 

1593  NASHE  Christs  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  115  Yea,  the 
Chiefetaines  of  them,  were  ouer-clowded  in  conceite.     1660 
tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  in.  viii.  482  The  Specu- 
lations of  our  Scholasticks  . .  will  overcloud  our  Religion. 
1781  COWPER  Conversation  339  Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with 
a  constant  frown,   He  does  not  swallow,  hut  he  gulps  it 
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down.     1(42  MANNING  Strm.  ii.  (1648)  I.  33  The  | 
thoughts  of  evil  which  overcloud  his  soul. 
8.  intr.  To  become  overclouded ;  to  cloud  o»er. 
1862  Macm.  Mag.  July  217  He  had  not  been  long  in  office 
till  this  fair  scene  began  to  overcloud. 

Hence  Orerolou'ded  ///.  a.,  Overclou-ding 
I  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne   it   xii.   (1634)  330  In  earthly, 

ignorant,  and  overclouded  man.     a  1849  HOOD  Captain's 

Cmv  xix,  At  last  with  overclouding  skies  A  breeze  again 

began  to  rise.     1(80  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  83  It 

:    came  to  an  overclouding  and  then  a  panic. 

Overcloy  (-kloi-),  v.  [OVKB-  95,  17.]  trans. 
To  cloy  excessively ;  to  surfeit,  satiate. 

1576  FLEMING  Paaofl.  Efist.  383  A  certaine  sycophant, 

and  false  varlot. .  ouercloyeth  me  with  many  and  continual! 

troubles.     1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  H  ij,  I  feare 

(    mee,  I  have  ovcrcloy'd  you  with  rootes.      1695  BLACKMORE 

!    Fr.  Artk.  iv.  348  O'ercloy'd  with  Carnage,  and  opprest 

I    with  Blood.    1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1873)  131  With  worldly 

j    weal  o'ercloyed. 

Hence  Overcloy  ed,  Overoloyinj;///.  adjs. 

1504  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  Hi.  318  Base  Lackey  Pezants, 
Whom  their  o're-cloyed  Country  vomits  forth  To  desperate 
Aduentures.  1594 ).  DICKENSON  Arisbas (1878) 62 To  winne 
him  with  ouer -cloying  kindnesse. 

Over  cluster,  v. :  see  OVEB-  i. 

Overcoat  f/"-vajk<J«t).  [Ovra-  8  c.]  A  large 
coat  worn  over  the  ordinary  clothing,  esp.  in  cold 
weather  ;  a  great-coat,  top-coat. 

1848  CRAIG,  Overcoat,  a  greatcoat  or  topcoat.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxv,  Saddles,  bridles,  several  sorts 
of  harness,  riding-whips,  overcoats,  and  various  articles  of 
clothing.  1887  LOWELL  Democr.  16  The  only  argument 
available  with  an  east  wind  is  to  put  on  an  overcoat. 

trans/.  1894  Daily  News  17  Jan.  3/1  The  Russian  bears 
j  have  magnificent  overcoats. 

Hence  O  vercoated  a.,  wearing  an  overcoat; 
O'vercoating-,  material  for  overcoats. 

1886  Tinsley's  Mag.  July  49  It  was  the  2oth  May . .  and 
still . .  discreet  men  were  over -coated.  Mod.  Advt.t  Winter 
stock  of  new  overcoatings. 

O'ver-coil.     [OVER-  8  c.]     (See  quots.) 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  *  Clockm.  16  Rules  for  the 
form  of  curve  best  suited  for  overcoils.  Ibid.  181  [An) 
Overcoil . .  [is]  the  last  coil  of  a  Breguet  spring  which  is  bent 
over  the  body  of  the  spring. 

O'ver-cO'ld,  sb.    [OVKB-  29.]    Excessive  cold. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  xi.  54  Ffor  ouer  cold  do  dowues 
donge  at  cue  Aboute  her  roote.  1626  BACON  Sycoa  |  411 
The  Earth  doth.. save  it  from  over-heat  and  over-cold. 

O'Ver-CO'ld,  a.  [OE.  oferceald:  see  OVER-  28.] 
Too  cold,  excessively  cold  (lit.  andyf^.). 

a  loco  Runic  Poem  xi.  Is  byd  oferceald,  unzemetum  slidor. 
1608  Br.  HALL  Char.  Verities  *  V.  n.  Knttioui  169  Whom 
hee  dares  not  openly  to  backbite,  nor  wound  with  a  direct 
censure,  he  strikes  smoothly  with  an  ouer-cold  praise.  1652-62 
HEYLIN  Cosntogr.  Introd.  (1674)  19/3  The  two  over -cold,  or 
Frigid  Zones.  1726  LEONI  A  Ibersfs  A  rckit.  I.  7/1  Some- 
times too  hot  and  sometimes  over  cold.  1823  BYRON  Jvan 
vi.  xv,  Over-warm  Or  over -cold  annihilates  the  charm. 

O:vercO'lour  (-kcbj),  v.  [OVER-  37.]  trans. 
To  colour  too  highly  (usually  J!f.) ;  to  represent 
too  strongly  or  in  an  exaggerated  way.  So  O:v*r- 
co'lonrlnff  vbl.  sb. 

1823  SCOTT  Roniatice  (1874)  81  To  overcolour  the  import- 
ance and  respectability  of  the  minstrel  tribe.  1843  PRFSCOTT 
Mexico  (1850)  I.  325  It  was  this,  too,  which. ;led  him  into 
gross  exaggeration  and  over-colouring  in  his  statements. 
1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  16  He  has  no  motive  for  over- 
colouring  or  distorting  facts. 

Overco'mable,  -comeable,  a.    [f.  OVEB- 

COMK  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  overcome; 
that  can  be  conquered  or  surmounted. 

1483  Cart.  Angl.  263/2  Ouercomabylle,  exfvf\n\aHlii. 
1549  LA-TIME*  itkSerm.bef.Edw.  K/(Arb.)  193  Christ  dyd 
suner  ..to  sygnifye to  vs,  that  death  is  ouercomable.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  331  That  they  were  mortal),  ft. . 
both  ouercomeable  by  death.  18*0  BURTON  Keign  Q.  A  nnt 
I.  L  56  It  overcomes  all  overcomable  opposition. 

O'vercome,  sb.  Sc.  Also  6-  our-,  ower-,  8- 
o'er-.  [OVER-  19,  20,  7,5,  iob.] 

fL  That  which  is  left  over;  a  surplus,  excess.  Obs. 

1$. .  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  The  ourcome  of  thre  pesis  of 
clayth.  172$  RAMSAY  Gentle  Skepk.  L  i.  He  that  has  just 
enough  can  soundly  sleep ;  The  o'ercome  only  fashes  fowk 
to  keep.  1881  STRATHESK  Blinkbonny  (1891)  36  (E.  D.  D.) 
To  share  o'  the  o'ercome  when  a'  thing  was  paid. 

2.  A  phrase  that  comes  over  and  over  again ;  the 
burden  of  song  or  discourse ;  a  hackneyed  phrase. 

V  .11800  Jacobite  Relics  Ser.  n.  (1821)  192  And  aye  the 
o'ercome  o'  his  sang  Was  'Waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie  !' 
1814  Saxon  $  Gael  I.  109  The  grace  o'  a  grey  bunnock  is 
the  baking  o't.  That  was  aye  her  o'ercome.  i89iSTlviNsoM 
Catriona  xvii.  190  '  We'll  ding  the  Campbells  yet ',  that 
was  still  his  overcome. 

3.  Something  that  overwhelms  or  prostrates  a 
person ;  a  sudden  attack  or  shock. 

1821  GALT  A  nn.Parisk  xviii.  174  Mrs.  Balwhidder  thought 
that  I  had  met  with  an  o'ercome,  and  was  very  uneasy. 

4.  Outcome,  issue. 

1822  GALT  Sir  A.  IVylie  1,  Heaven  only  knows  what  will 
be  the  o'ercome  o'  this  visitation. 

6.  A  crossing,  a  voyage  across. 

1880  JAMIESON,  '  We  had  a  wild  ourcome  fae  America. 

Overcome  (^vatkc-m),  v.     Forms:  see  < 
and   COME   v.    [OE.    oferc*man,  f.    ofer.   Ovmm- 

+  cuman,  COME:    in    MLG.,   MI*,.,    \X^_" 
komcn,  OHG.  ubarqiumaM,  MHG.  lit" 
iiberkommen.  Da.  overkommt,  Sw.  •' 


OVERCOME. 

fl.  trans.  To  come  upon,  get  at,  reach,  overtake. 
Obs.  (Only  OE.)  [OVER-  7.] 

£7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  1420  Obtinnit,  ofercuom. 
a  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  i.  (1890)  252  Se  Wigheard  &  lytestne 
alle  his  geferan..by  ofercumendan  woole  ibrdilgade  waeron 
&  forSgeleorde.  a  900  Judith  235  (Gr.)  Nanne  ne  sparedon 
bses  herefolces  ..be  hie  ofercuman  mihton.  c  1050  Cott. 
Cleopatra  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  459/8  Obtinuit,  ofercom. 
2.  trans.  To  overpower,  prevail  over,  overwhelm, 
conquer,  defeat,  get  the  better  of  in  any  contest  or 
struggle.  Since  I7th  c.  chiefly  with  non-material 
object.  [OVER-  2,  21.] 

Beowulf  (Z.)  1274  He  bone  feond  ofer<wom.  ^803  K. 
ALFRED  Oros.  n.  iv.  §  3  ponne  hie  hwelc  folc  mid  gefeohte 
ofercumen  haefdon.  c\&x>Sax.Leechd.  III.  lyoOfercymeb 
he  aelle  his  feond.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  155  Mid  bis  wepne 
wes  dauid  iscrud  ba  he  goliam  be  fond  ouer-com.  c  izoo 
ORMIN  6275  Forr  bu  mihht  cwemenn  swa  bin  Godd  &  oferr- 
cumenn  deofell.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16338  Wit  na  word 
ouercum  him  he  maL  1382  WYCLIF  John  xvi.  33  Triste  ^e, 
I  haue  ouercome  [1388  ouercomunj  the  world.  1456  SIR 
G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  no  [To]  ourcum  malice 
with  vertu  of  pacience.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  3  Miht  had  alreddi  overcumd  riht.  1579  LODGE 
Repl.  Gossan's  Sck.  Abuse  (Hunt.  Cl.)  12  Pindarus  colledg 
is  not  fit  for  spoil  of  Alexander  ouercome.  c  1648-50 
BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jml.  iv.  xxvii,  But  their  purpose 
I  o'ercommed.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath,  Concl.  391  He.. that 
is  slain,  is  Overcome,  but  not  Conquered.  171703  BURKITT 
On  N.  T.  Mark  xiv.  72  His  fears  overcame  his  faith.  1815 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  82  The  quotient  will  be  the 
resistance  overcome  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  x.  268  Unless  we  have 
fortitude  to  overcome  these  temptations,  they  will  over- 
come us. 

f  b.  To  be  victor  in,  gain,  win  (a  battle).  Obs. 
c  1205  LAY.  31684  And  jif  Oswy-.bat  feht  majen  ouer- 
cumen we  him  sculleS  to  luken.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  6Tuenty grete  batailes  Ine  ouerkam.  1574  HELLOWES 
Giteuara's  Fam,  Ej>.  i  On  the  day  they  had  ouercome  any 
battaile.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  in.  iii. 
73  [They]  haue  gotten  &  ouercome  diuers  battels. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  be  victorious,  gain  the 
victory,  conquer. 

a  13*5  Prose  Psalter  l[i],  5  pa-tou  be  made  ryjt-ful  in  by 
wordes,  and  batou  ouercum  whan  bou  art  mged.  1382 
WYCLIF  Rev.  iii.  21,  I  shal  jtue  to  him  that  shal  ouercome, 
for  to  sitte  with  me  in  my  troone,  as  and  I  ouercam,  and  sat 
with  my  fadir  in  his  troone.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in. 
iii.  171  They  of  the  chyrche  ought  not  to  reuenge  hem  but 
ought  to  ouercome  by  surfraunce.  i£6x  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger 
on  Apoc.  (1573)  74  A  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  luda  hath  ouer- 
commed.  165*  F.  OSBORNE  Plea  Free  State  comp.  w. 
Monarchy  4  Making  that  arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the 
Vanquished,  which  is  imposed  without  exception,  on  all  that 
Overcame.  1849  TENNYSON  Godiva  10  But  she  Did  more, 
and  underwent,  and  overcame. 

3.  Of  some  physical  or  mental  force  or  influence : 
To  overpower,  overwhelm;  to  exhaust,  render  help- 
less ;  to  affect  or  influence  excessively  with  emo- 
tion. Chiefly  in  pass.  \  const,  with,  rarely^/.  In 
pa.  pple.  sometimes  (euphemistically)  =  overcome 
by  liquor,  intoxicated.  [OvEB-  2,  21.] 

ciosoCo//.  Cleopatra  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  374/1  Con- 
sternati,  ofercymene.  Ibid.  458/24  Obstipuit^  forhtode, 
ofercymen  waes.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6290  He  ne  dorste 
ys  feblesse  telle  Edmond,  vor  fere  Laste,  3yf  he  vnderjete, 
pat  he  were  so  ouercome,  f>at  he  nolde  fine  ar  he  adde  is  lif 
him  binome.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  Prol.  27  Thou  art 
a  fool,  thy  wit  is  ouercome.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  33 
A  merueylous  lyght  wherof  be  holy  virgyn  was  nyje  ouer- 
come wyth  wonder  and  merueylynge.  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  2897  She  was  so  feynt  and  ouercomen  for 
sorowe.  1530  PALSGR.  648/1,  I  ranne  so  faste  that  I  was 
almoste  overcome  with  ronnyng.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n. 


23  And  now  exceeding  griefe  him  overcame.  1658 
A.  Fox  Wurtd  Surf.  it.  i.  48  A  strong  Medicine  is  to 
powerfull  for  a  weak  body,  and  overcomes  his  nature.  1756 


TOLDERVV  Hist.  2  Orphans  IV.  30  In  a  very  short  time 
this  female  was  (what  good  women  term)  overcome.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxx,  The  architect  was  too  much 
overcome  to  speak.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  500 


-     .pps  __ 

much  for  them,  and  ere  dinner  was  over  they  were  all — to 
use  a  mild  expression — overcome. 

•f"  b.  To  obtain  or  have  sway  over  (the  mind  or 
conduct)  ;  to  dominate,  possess.  Obs.  rare. 

*377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  n  How  bis  coueitise  ouercome 
clerkes  and  prestes.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  61  He  was  so 
overcome  with  wrath  and  cruelnesse,  that  commonly  he  was 
the  death  of  any  that  angred  him.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi. 
31  A  worthy  Officer  i'  th'  Warre,  but  Insolent,  O'recome 
with  Pride. 

t  c.  fig.  (with  a  thing  also  as  obj.).  To  be  too 
much  for;  to  exhaust  or  surpass  the  capacity  of; 
to  overload,  overflow.  Obs. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  ir.  748  Till .  .A  Crop  so  plenteous, 
as  the  Land  to  load,  O'ercome  the  crowded  Barns.  1708  J. 
PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  34  Th'  unfallow'd  Glebe  Yearly  o'ercomes 
the  Granaries  with  Store  Of  Golden  Wheat 

4.  To  '  get  over ' ;  to  surmount  (a  difficulty  or 
obstacle) ;  to  recover  from  (a  blow,  disaster,  etc.). 
[OVEE-  5.] 

cizos  LAY.  1934  J>a  hjefde  ba  Troinisce  men  Ouer-comen 
\c  1175  ouercome]  heora  teonen  pa  weoren  heo  bliSe.  1648 
Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  244,  I  found  that  all  the  con- 
siderable difficultie  I  wold  meet  with  wold  be  in  point  of  the 
Divine  worship,  and  I  was  threatned  to  purpos  that  that 
was  not  to  be  overcome.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  255  The  more  difficult.. it  was. .the  more  it  would 
please  me  to  attempt  and  overcome  it.  1846  GREENER  Sc. 
Gunnery  261  We  have  studied  long  and  hard  to  overcome 
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those  objections.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  x.  66  Enormous 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  when  they  are  attacked  in 
earnest.  1884  D.  GRANT  Lays  North  22  (E.  D.  D.),  I  do 
believe  'twis  full  a  raith  Ere  we  owercam'  the  blow. 
5.  To  go  beyond,  exceed,  surpass,  excel,  out- 
strip (in  quality,  measure,  etc.).  arch.  [OvEB- 13.] 
£1220 Bestiary 740  Ut  of  his5rotecumeo'asmel..5at  ouer- 
cume3  haliwele  wio  swetnesse,  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  583 
But  cure  kinde  konninge  jou  ouur-comeb  noube  In  aile 
dedus  bat  ge  don.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  149 
His  body  overcome  be  hei^t  of  be  wal.  c  1610  Women  Saints 
197  To  gpe  forward  and  to  ouercome  precedent  vertuous 
actions  with  better.  1643  BURROUGHES  ExJ>.  Hosea  ii.  (1652) 
176  The  idols  they  had.. did  even  overcome  the  Egyptian 
idols  in  number.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  448  But  there  is 
many  a  youth  Now  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I  am  And 
overcome*!  t. 

f  6.  To  get  over,  get  through  or  to  the  end  of; 
to  master,  accomplish.  Qbs.  [OVER-  17.] 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  116  Nu  bep3,  Crist  naue  bone,  be  twodolen 
ouercumen.  Go  we  nu,  mid  Godes  helpe,  up  oSe  bridde. 
Ibid,  198  peo  bet  nimeS  more  an  hond  ben  heo  mei  ouer- 
cumen. 1573  TUSSER  Hnsb.  H.  (1878)  118  If  meadow  be 
forward,  be  mowing  of  some  ;  but  mowe  as  the  makers  may 
well  ouercome.  1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschoten  in  Arb. 
Garner  III.  434  With  great  misery  and  labour,  they  ouer- 
came  their  voyage.  1652  DOR.  OSBORNE  Lett,  to  Szr  W. 
Temple  (1888)  32,  I  am  extremely  glad.. to  find  that  you 
have  overcome  your  long  journey.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  in.  538  Thus,  under  heavy  Arms,  the  Youth  of  Rome 
Their  long  laborious  Marches  overcome. 

f7.  To  come  or  pass  over,  traverse  (a  road, 
space,  etc.).  Obs.  [OVER-  10.] 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1633  Longe  weie  he  siSen  ouer-cam. 
c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  I.  (Camdeu  No.  36)42  After 
thei  hadd  overcomme  the  Alpes.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past. 
ix.  82  Already  we  have  half  our  way  o'ercome. 

8.  To  come  or  spread  over;  to  overrun;  to  cover. 
Now  rare.  [OVER-  9.] 

c  1386  CHAUCER  KntSs  T.  1942  Vp  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  coold  of  deeth  that  hadde  nym  ouercome.  c  1475 
Lament  Mary  Magd.  129  With  blood  ouercome  were  bothe 
his  iyen.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  95  The  Trees.. Ore- 
come  with  Mosse,  and  balefull  Missetto.  1607  NORDEN 
Sttrv.  Dial.  v.  240,  I  haue  a  i  eece  of  land,  ouercome  with 
a  kind  of  weed  that  is  full  of  prickles.  1855  BROWNING 
Grammar.  Fun,  18  All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest 
excels ;  Clouds  overcome  it. 

fb.  Tocomeoversuddenly,takebysurprise.  Obs. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  in  Can  such  things  be,  And 
ouercome  vs  like  a  Summers  Clowd,  Without  our  speciall 
wonder  ? 

f  9.  intr.  To  come  about  (in  the  course  of  time)  ; 
to  happen,  befall;  to  supervene.  Obs.  [?OvER- 14.] 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyfas  iv.  1041  (1069)  Thinges  alle  and 
some  That  whylom  ben  byfalle  and  ouer-come.  1382  WYCLIF 
Prov,  xxvii.  i  Vnknowende  what  the  dai  to  ouercome  [Vulg. 
superventura\  bringe  forth. 

10.  intr*  To  *  come  to ', '  come  round ',  recover 
from  a  swoon.  Now  dial.  [?  OVER-  1 7.] 

1375  BARBOua.£?rK«  xvni.  134  Schir  philip  of  his  desynaiss 
Ourcome,  and  persauit  he  wass  Tane.  ^1430  SyrGener. 
(Roxb.)  8399  A  swoun  she  fel  as  she  stoode ; .  .Clarionas  at 
last  ouercam.  And  of  hir  ring  grete  hede  she  nam.  ?  a  1^50 
Freiris  ofBerwik  575  in  Dunbars  Poems  304  Fra  the  wind 
wes  blawin  twyiss  in  his  face,  Than  he  ourcome  within  a 
lytill  space.  1714  THOMSON  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (1871)420 
(E.  D.  D.),  I  feu  into  a  sound ;  and  when  overcame  again, 
they  were  standing  about,  looking  on  me.  1768  Ross 
Helenore  20  When  she  o'ercame,  the  tear  fell  in  her  eye. 

Hence  Overco'me  (f  overcomen,  overcomed) 
ppl.  a.)  conquered,  vanquished:  also  used  absol. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xi,  An  ouercomen  knyghte  I 
yelde  me  vnto  you.  1530  PALSGR.  320/1  Overcome,  espris.. 
mat.  1549  CHEKE  Hnrt  Sedit.  (1641)  63  The  overcommed 
cannot  fly,  the  overcommer  cannot  spoile.  1585  T.WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xxi.  26  b,  Two  great  figures  of  the 
ouercome.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  49  The 
poor  over-corned  beast,  with  shame  retireth  from  the  herd. 

Overco  mer.    [f.  prec.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  One  who  overcomes ;  a  conqueror,  vanquisher. 
c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  30  J>an  sail  bou  be . .  ouerganger 

and  ouercommere  of  all  synnes.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  11, 
iii.  43  He  bat  can  wel  suffre,  shal  finde  most  pes ;  he  is  an 
ouercomer  of  himself,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  55 
Other  stode  stil  and  loked  on,  entendynge  to  take  parte  w* 
the  victors  and  overcommers,  1687  J.  RENWICK  Serm.  xxviii. 
(1776)  339  The  Saints  are  overcomers  and  they  have  palms 
in  their  hands.  1861  TRENCH  7  Ch.Asia  48  Christ  sets  him- 
self forth  here  as  the  overcomer  of  death  natural. 

2.  An  appellation  assumed  by  a  religious  sect 
which  was  started  in  U.S.  in   1881  and  founded 
a  colony  at  Jerusalem  in  Palestine. 

The  name  is  derived  from  their  interpretation  of  the 
promises  made  to  '  him  that  overcometh'  in  Rev.  ii,  iii. 

1882-3  in  SchajjTs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1889  De- 
velopments of  the  same  kind  [as  Millerites  and  other  pre- 
millennialists]  may  be  instanced  in  the  so-called  '  Over- 
comers  '  of  America. 

Overcoming",  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  tne  vb.  OVERCOME  ;  a  conquering, 
overpowering,  overmastering. 


WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  iii.  1150,  The  armie  of 
Darius,  at  the  ouerconiming  of  Grecia,  were  armed  after  this 
manner.  1859  J.  BROWN  Rao  $  F.,  Eyes,  .full  of  suffering, 
but  also  full  of  the  overcoming  of  it. 

Overco-mmg,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  overcomes ;  overwhelming,  overpowering. 

1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \\.  v.  303  We .  .shall  wish  to  shade 
our  eyes  from  ihy  too  powerful  and  overcoming  light  a  1716 


OVER-CBAMMED. 

SOUTH  Sena.  (1717)  IV.  68  Crushed  to  Death  under  Heaps 
of  Gold,  stifled  with  an  overcoming  Plenty.  1824  Miss 
FERBIER  Inker.  Ixix,  My  cloak  would  be  quite  overcoming. 

Hence  Overco'mingly  adv.,  in  an  overcoming 
manner ;  presumptuously  ;  oppressively. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  CaUal.  iii.  73  That  they  should 
so  boldly  and  overcomingly  dictate  to  him  such  things  as 
are  not  fit.  1840  Tait's  Mag.  VII.  195  Smelling  over- 
comingly of  musk. 

Over- command  to  Over-commentaried : 
see  OVER-. 

O'verco'minon,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  common, 
excessively  common.  So  O'ver-co-mmoimess, 
too  great  frequency. 

1480  CAXTON  Oviifs  Met.  xiv.  iv,  The  entre  [to  helle]  is 
ouercomune . . ,  but  fewe  o(  them  that  goon  theder  fynde  the 
retourne.  1394  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  n.  vi.  §  4  Obiecting  that 
with  vs  Arguments  taken  from  authoritie  negatiuely  are 
ouer-common.  1604  HIERON  Wks.  \.  537  They  say  the  ouer- 
commonnesse  of  preaching  will  breed  contempt  of  preaching. 
1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  Ep.  Ded.,  Vertues  not  over- 
common  amongst  English  Men. 

Over-compensate  to  -concern :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-co'iifidence.  [OVER-  295.]  Too  great 
confidence,  excess  of  confidence. 

1700  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xiv.  (ed.  3)  394  To  check  our 
over-confidence  and  presumption,  we  might  by  every  day's 
Experience  be  made  sensible  of  our  short-sightedness.  1862 
Miss  MULOCK  Mistress  4-  Maid  xxiv,  I  n  the  over-confidence 
of  her  recovery  some  slight  neglect  had  occurred. 

O'ver-co'iifident,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  con- 
fident, having  excess  of  confidence. 

1617  HIERON  IVks.  (1619-20)  II.  321  Not  being  aware  of 
the  euill  of  that  ouer-confident  humour  which  was  in  him. 
a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Oriff.  Man.  in.  i.  250  Aristotle  himself 
seems  not  to  be  over-confident  of  this  Opinion.  1836  W. 
IRVING  Astoria  I.  67  Mr.  Astor  was  not  over-confident  of 
the  stability  and  firm  faith  of  these  mercurial  beings. 

So  O  ver-co'nfidently  adv. 

1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Over-conquer  to  Overcooked :  see  OVER-. 

O:ver-COO'l,  v.  [OVER-  37.]  trans.  To  make 
too  cool,  to  cool  below  the  proper  temperature,  to 
chill.  So  O'ver-coo'led  ///.  a. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  98  Thinne  Drinke  doth  so 
ouer-coole  their  blood.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farme  137  The  ouer-cooled  Horse  is  cured  by  giuing  him 
to  drinke  Swines  bloud  all  hot  with  Wine.  1700  FtoYER 
Cola  Baths  I.  ii.  42  Heat  helps  the  Parts  over-cooled. 

fOverco'pe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVER-  ?33  + 
COPE  z».2]  intr.  To  exceed  one's  power  of  coping. 

1628  JACKSON  Creed  vi.  i.  xii.  §  5  Whilst  the  chief  ringleader 
of  this  rebellious  rout  sought  to  satisfy  this  infinity  of  his 
desire ..  his  capacities  did  overcope. 

Over- copious  to  Overcorned:  see  OVER-. 

O.'ver-corre'ct, ».  Optics.  [OVER-  24.]  trans. 
To  correct  (a  lens)  for  chromatic  aberration  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  focus  of  the  red  rays  lies  beyond 
that  of  the  violet.  Opposed  to  under-correct.  So 
O  ver-corre'cted  ppl.  a. 

i867_  J.  HOGG  Micros,  i.  ii.  47  The  effect .  .of  projecting  the 
blue  image  beyond  the  red  . .  is  called  over-correcting  the 
object-glass.  1884  Science  III.  487/2  An  over-corrected 
object-glass  may  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  extent,  while 
one  that  is  under-corrected  can  only  be  used  in  the  state  in 
which  it  left  the  maker's  hands.  Ibid. ,  If  we  suppose  a  person 
to  be  blind  to  the  extreme  blue  and  the  violet  rays  only  of  the 
spectrum,  to  him  an  over-corrected  object-glass  would  be 
perfect. 

O'ver-co'Stly,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  costly, 
that  costs  too  much  ;  too  expensive. 

["39S  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  95  If  freris  bilde  ouir  costlew 
hojisis.]  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  309  If  it  be 
over-costly  to  be  found.  1641  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  m. 
xiv.  188  Overcostly  tombes  are  only  baits  for  Sacriledge. 

Overcount  (-kau'nt),  ».    [OVER-  22,  26.] 

1.  trans.  To  exceed  in  number,  outnumber. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  n.  vi.  26  At  land  thou  know'st  How 
much  we  do  o're-count  thee.  1858  Penny  Cycl.  and  Suppl. 
360/2  Compared  with  the  population  of  these  cities.. the 
whole  of  them  little  over-counting  London  alone  [etc], 

2.  To  count  or  reckon  in  excess  of  the  reality ; 
to  overestimate. 

1593-4  SYLVESTER  Profit  Imprisonm.  350  Nor  hurt  they 
any  one,  but  him  that  over-counts  them.  1897  Review  of 
Rev.  Nov.  547  It  is  not  overcounting  to  say  that  millions 
are  convinced. 

Overcourt  to  Overcoyness :  see  OVER-. 

Overcover  (o"v3Jk»-vaj),  v.  [OVER-  8.]  trans. 
To  cover  over ;  to  cover  up  completely,  bury. 

1382  WYCLIF  Judith  v.  Q  Whan  hungir  hadde  ouercouered 
al  the  lond,  thei  wenten  doun  into  Egipt.  c  1450  LONELICH 
Grail  Ivi.  433  As  sone  asvnder  the  3ate  was  he  gon,  On  hym 
there  fyl  a  gret  kernel  of  ston,  And  Ouercovered  hym  bothe 
tope  and  to.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xii.  15  Welth,  warldly 
gloir.  and  riche  array  Ar  all  hot  thornis  . .  Ourcowerd  with 
flouris.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  ViveJ  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592) 
Fiij,  Why  then  dust  thou  overcover  it  with  dirt  and  mire? 
1691-2  WOOD  Fasti  Oxon.  II.  (R.),  The  bags  were  old  and 
overcovered  with  dust  as  if  they  had  lain  there  40  years. 
a  1814  Prophetess  n.  iii.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  1. 195  Turret, 
dome,  and  spire  Are  all  o'ercover'd  with  the  human  swarm. 

O:ver-cra'm,  v.  [OVEB-  27.]  trans.  To 
cram  or  stuff  to  excess  or  too  much,  esp.  with  food, 
andyijj'.  with  information.  Hence  O'ver-cra'mmed 
ppl.  a.  So  O-ver-cra-m  s6. :  cf.  CRAM  s6.  4. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhmier's  Bk.  Physicke  28/2  Take  a  good 
Capone,  which  hath  binne  choackede,  &  overcrammed. 
1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  316  Many  there  are,  that  be  not 


OVER-CREASE. 

content  to  Over-cram  Nature  with  too  great  a  Quantity  of 
Food,  but  they  will  needs  drown  her  too,  with  a  deluge  of 
Drink.  1828  S.  R.  MAITLANU  Let.  to  C.  Simeon  30  The 
miserable,  inadequate,  and  now  over-crammed  tenement. 
1895  ANNA  M.  STODDART  J.  S.  Blackie  II.  89  Pedantry 
hallowed  by  the  dry-rot  of  ages,  or  jubilant  over-cram,  its 
mushroom  product. 

Overcraw,  obs.  form  of  OVERCROW. 

fO'ver-  crease.  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  +  CREASE  si.1] 
An  overgrowth,  increase  causing  overflow. 

1615  LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Noe  121  Some  great  man  of 
authority  or  cunning  Pilot.. led  the  over-creases  of  some 
people  thither. 

O'ver-credu-lity.  [OVER-  290.]  Too  great 
credulity  ;  the  quality  of  being  over-credulous. 

1688  Pulpit-Sayings  22  An  over-credulity  in  matters  of 
Piety  and  Devotion.  1817  SCOTT  Let.  14  Sept.  in  Lockhart 
Ixxiv,  If  I  have  been  guilty  of  over-credulity  in  attaching 
more  weight  to  General  Gourgaud's  evidence  than  it 
deserves. 

O'ver-cre'dulous,  a.  [OVEB-  28.]  Too 
credulous,  too  ready  to  believe. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macti.  iv.  iii.  120  Modest  Wisedome  pluckes 
me  frrom  ouer-credulous  hast.  1651  WITTIK  tr.  1'riittrose's 
Pop.  Err.  To  Rdr.  2  Cheating  the  over-credulous  people 
both  of  their  Money  and  Health.  1688  Pulpit-Sayings  22 
In  such  things  as  these  it  is  the  Papists  are  condemn  d  for 
over-credulous. 

Overcreed,  etc. :  see  OVEB-  27. 
Overcree'p,  v.    [OVEB-  9.]    trans.  To  creep 
over. 

1640  SIR  J.  CULPEPER  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  33 
A  Nest  of  Wasps,  or  Swarm  of  Vermin,  which  have  over- 
crept  the  Land.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  \,  Faint  lazy  waves 
o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand.  1854  WHITTIER  Fruit-gifl  17 
Its  parent  vine.  .O  ercrept  the  wall. 

t  O"ver-crrtic.  Obs.  [OVER-  29  d.]  One 
who  is  critical  to  excess ;  a  hypercritic. 

ai66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Devon  (1662)  269  Let  no  over. 
critick  causlesly  cavill  at  this  Coat 

So  O-ver-crl-ttcaJ.  a.  [OvEE-  28],  too  critical, 
hypercritical ;  O  ver-cri  ticism,  the  practice  of 
being  over-critical,  hypercriticism. 

1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  II.  1 1.  v.  102  The  habit  of  over- 
criticism,  ahindrance  to  pleasantness.  iZct^Chicago  Advance 
31  Aug.,  Hampered  by.. an  over-critical  spirit. 

O:ver-cro-p,  v.     [f.  OVEB-  i,  37  +  CROP  v. 

or  sb.] 

I.  1 1.  trans.  To  rise  above,  overtop.  Obs. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr,  Forest  38  The  old  Prouerbe  is  herein 

verified  :  the  ill  weede  ouercroppeth  the  good  corne. 
1 2.  To  crop  or  lop  the  head  of  (a  plant).  Obs. 

fig.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  cviii.  667  That. .all 
our  affections  be  subdued  to  him  and  that  our  lust  be  ouer> 
cropped  when  they  would  carie  vs  here  and  there. 

II.  8.  To  crop  (land)  to  excess,  to  exhaust  by 
continuous  cropping. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  43  In  over-cropping  the  land. 
1850  JAMES  Old  Oak  Chest  I.  283  The  eternal  cultivation  of 
the  mind  is  like  overcropping  a  field.  1881  W.  HENCE  JONES 
in  tlfacm.  .Mag.  XLIV.  128  The  bad  tenant  has  taken  the 
value  out  by  over-cropping  and  little  manure. 
b.  refl.  See  quot.  ( U.S.  local.) 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.v.,  A  planter  or  farmer  is 
said  to  overcrop  himself  when  he  plants  or  '  seeds '  more 
ground  than  he  can  attend  to. 

So  O'ver-cro:p  sb.,  an  excessive  or  too  large  crop. 

1878  Lumberman's  Gaz.  26  Jan.,  The  fears  entertained. . 
that  there  would  be  a  ruinous  over-crop  of  logs,  .harvested 
this  winter  may  be  dismissed. 

t  Over-cro'SS,  adv., prep.,  a.  Obs.     [f.  OVEK 
prep.  +  CROSS  :  cf.  on  cross,  across,  CROSS  sb.  22.] 
A.  adv.  Crossing  over  something  or  each  other; 
across,  crosswise. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  345  Syne  twa  keyis  our  croce,  of 
siluer  so  cleir  In  a  feild  of  asure  Dammit  on  fold.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  74  The  compasse  of  this  anne  of  the  sea 
is  80  miles,  the  cut  ouer-crosse  20  miles. 

B.frep.  Across,  over,  from  side  to  side  of. 

1611  COTGR.,  Chains  de  drap,  the  woofe  of  cloth  ;  the  thread 
which  in  weauing  runs  overcrosse  it.  1657  THORNLEY  tr. 
Longus'  Daphnis  ff  Chloe  16  Laying  over-crosse  the  Chasm, 
long^  dry,  and  rotten  sticks. 

C.  adj.  (o'vercross).  Lying  or  placed  across ; 
extending  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  transverse. 

1634  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham)  3  Birch  twigs,  or  bushes, 
which  they  hang  upon  overcross  poles,  into  the  cisterns. 

Overcrops,  v.  rare.  [OVER-  10.]  trans.  To 
pass  or  lie  across ;  to  cross,  lit.  andy%-. 

1567  MAPLETO.  Forest  13  That  other  black  Lead . .  groweth 
next  by  siluer,  and  ouercrosseth  his  vaines  with  it.  Ibid.  70 
Vnlesse  he.  .escapeth. .  by  often  turning  and  ouercrossing 
the  way.  c  1591  Greenes  Vision  G.'s  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII. 
244  If  my  constant  thoughts  be  ouercrost.  1870  Miss 
BROUGKTON  Red  as  a  Rose  (1878)  288  Wet  nettlesand  faded 
bents  overlie,  overcross  each  cold  hillock. 

Overcrow  (Juvajkrw-),  v.  Also  6  -craw. 
[OVKR-  2,  21.]  trans.  To  crow  or  exult  over  ;  to 
triumph  over ;  to  overpower. 

1561  J.  HF.VWOOD  Prov.  f,  Epigr.  (1867)  no  Whan  euer 
thou  wouldest  seeme,  to  ouer  crow  mee,  Than  will  I  surely 
°?,fr.™'"  thce-  'S9»  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  ix.  50  Then  gan  the 
lemhimtoovercraw.  1597  [see  OVERAWE  quot.  1579].  1601 
SHAKS.  Hatn.  v.  ii.  364  The  potent  poyson  quite  ore-crowes 
my  spirit.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARCH.  Countiy  Farm,-  85  The 
Cocks  also  doe  beat  one  another  for  the  Hennes..and  he 
that  ouercommeth,  ouer-croweth  the  other  which  is  ouer- 
come.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman  329  Shall  I  endure  such  a 
base  fellow  to  overcrow  me?  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xvii,  I 
sunk  it  and  my  head  at  once,  fairly  mercrmued,  as  Spenser 
VOL.  VII. 
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would  have  termed  it.  1843  BORROW  BiHt  in  Sfain  Ii. 
293/2  The  coasts  are  exceedingly  high  and  bold,  especially 
that  of  Spain,  which  seems  to  overcrow  the  Moorish.  1889 
'R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  K oblvry  under  Arms  viii,  There  wasnl 
another  man  living  that  could  overcrow  me. 

Overcrowd  (<wvaikrau-d),  v.     [OVEB-  27.] 

L  trans.  To  crowd  to  excess ;  to  overfill  with  or 
as  with  a  crowd. 

17*6  SMOLLETT  Trav.  II.  xxxi.  123  It  does  not,  on  the 
whole,  appear  over-crouded  with  ornaments.  1848  W.  H. 
KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  603  To  prevent  the 
hospitals  being  overcrowded.  1883  '  ANNIE  THOMAS  '  Mod. 
Housntnfe  86  Be  sure  you  don't  overcrowd  your  rooms... 
There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  to  my  mind  than  a  crush. 

2.  intr.  To  crowd  together  to  excess,  or  in  too 
great  a  number. 

1899  Daily  News  24  Jan.  3/3  These  people  overcrowd  into 
the  already  overcrowded  smaller  properties  that  lie  around. 
Ibid.  7t  Apr.  4/7  The  Council's  practice  of  turning  out  of  the 
municipal  dwellings  all  families  who  overcrowd. 

Hence  Overcrowded  ppl.a.,  crowded  too  much; 
Overcrowding  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  i9M  C.  204  The  risk 
with  chairs  is  that  of  overcrowding.  1861  Macm.  Mag. 
Nov.  62  The  overcrowded  ranks  of  greedy  aspirants.  1888 
MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Elsmere  vn.  xlix,  Her  restless  and  over- 
crowded mind.  1894  Wcstm.  Gaz.  n  Sept  4/3  The  pilgrims, 
who  attended  in  overcrowding  numbers. 

Overcrown,  Overcry,  etc. :  see  OVER-  i,  32. 

Overcrrrst,  ».  [OVEB-  8J  trans.  To  cover 
over  with  a  crust  or  layer.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 
Overcru'sted.  Hence  Overcrrrating  vol.  sb. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ii.  xxxvii.  (1632)  434  Keeping  our 
bodies  all  over-crusted,  and  our  pores  stopt  with  grease  and 
filth.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  I.  62  The  church  of  S. 
Ambrosio..is  neatly  overcrusted  with  marble.  Ibid.  104 
The  roof  is  to  be  vaulted  all  over  with  an  overcrusting  of 
Lapis  Lazuli  1848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  \.  in  Here, 
overcrusting  with  slime,  perverting,  defacing,  debasing, 
Michael  Angelo's  dome. 

Over- culled  to  -cultivate:  see  OVKR-. 

O-ver-cu'nning,  sb.  [OVER-  29  d.]  Excess 
of  cunning ;  too  great  knowingness. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  i.  (1632)  446  Truely  they  make 
my  cunning  overcunning.  1616  Rich  Cabinet  80  Knauery 
is  an  ouercunning  of  wit  and  craft,  which  hath  twenty 
tricks  to  cozen  others.  1640  HABINGTON  Edw.  IY  31  This 
I  believe  an  overcunning  in  conjecture. 

So  O  ver-civnning  a.,  too  cunning;  O  ver-ctrn- 
ningz*.  trans.  (norue-vjd^),\.o  manage  too  cunningly. 

a  1634  MANSION  (Webster),  Unadvisedly  overcunning  in 
misunderstanding  me.  1801  EARL  MALMESBURV  Diaries 
Sf  Corr.  IV.  5  Loughborough  and  Auckland  appear  to  have 
over-cunning'd  the  business. 

O'vercnp,  a.  [OVER-  8  c.]  Applied  to  oaks 
in  which  the  acorn  is  covered  by  the  cup,  as  in 
two  N.  American  species,  Quercus  macrocarpa, 
also  called  Bur  or  Mossy-cup  Oak,  and  Q.  lyrata, 
the  Swamp  Post -oak  or  Water  White  Oak. 

1795  Jml.  of  A.  Michaux  15  June,  Quercus  glandulibus 
magnis,  capsula  includentibus,  nomme  Overcup  White  Oak. 
1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Amer.  288  Of  the  oak  only,  there 
are  fourteen  or  fifteen  species,  of  which  the  over  cup  (Quercus 
macrocarpa)  affords  the  best  timber.  1865  Michaux's 
^V.  A  mer.  Sylva  I.  40  Quercus  lyrata . .  is  called  the  Swamp 
Post  Oak.  Overcup  Oak,  and  Water  White  Oak.  .the  acorn 
is  covered  by  the  cup.  The  name  '  Overcup  Oak  '  is  most 
common  in  South  Carolina. 

Overeure,  obs.  form  of  OVERCOVER. 

O'Ver-CUTious,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Excessively 
curious ;  f  *•  Too  careful,  fastidious,  or  particular 
(<?fo.)  ;  b.  Too  inquisitive. 

1561  DAI'S  tr.  Bullinger  on  A  foe.  (1573)  76  Who  dares  be 
ouercurious  hereafter  in  searching  out  the  workes  and  iudge- 
mentes  of  hym,  whom  [etc.].  1579  G.  HARVEY  LettcrJtk. 
(Camden)  63  The  commendation  of  an  eloquente  and  orator- 
like  stile  by  overcurious  and  statelye  enditinge.  1684  T. 
BURNET  Th.  Earik  n.  Pref.,  To  whom  therefore  such  dis- 
quisitions seem  needless,  or  over-curious,  let  them  rest  here. 
1773  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  1.425,  I  would  not  have  that  care 
degenerate  into  an  effeminate  and  over-curious  attention. 
1885  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  86/2  May  I  ask,  without  seeming 
overcurious.  .has  it  any  regular  haunt? 

Hence  O-ver-cu'riously  adv.,  in  an  over-curious 
manner ;  f  too  particularly  or  carefully  (obs.) ;  too 
inquisitively ;  O'ver-crrrionsneas. 

1561  DADS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  154  But  when  this 
wo  shal  be . .  is  knowen  to  the  father  alone,  and  therfore  must 
not  be  searched  of  vs  ouercuriously.  Ibid.  69  b,  Ouer 
curtousnesse  [see  OVER  a.  t,\  16*4  DONNE  Serm.  ii.  (1640) 
16  Aske  not  thy  selfe  overcuriously,  when  this  mystery 
was  accomplished.  1714  MANDF.VILLE  Fab.  Sees  (1733)  II. 
16  It  is  an  incivility  strictly  to  examine  and  over-curiously 
to  look  into  matters. 

OvercU'rtain,  v.  rare.  [OVER-  8.]  trans. 
To  cover  as  with  a  curtain  j  to  shadow,  obscure. 

iSai  BRATHWAIT  ffal.  Embassie,  Odes  Ded.  (1877)  287  To 
see  how  sin's  orecurtained  by  night. 

Over-custom  :  see  OVER-  29. 

O'vercut.  [OVER- 5,1.]  fa.  A  cut  or  direct 
way  over  a  hill,  etc.  Obs.  b.  A  cutting  or  incision 
from  above  or  on  the  upper  surface. 

1636  Boston  Ric.  (1877)  II.  13  All  the  ground  lying  betweene 
the  two  brooks . .  and  soe  to  the  other  end  unto  shortest  over- 
cut  beyond  the  hill  towards  the  north  west.  1883  E.  INGER- 
SOI.L  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan,  202/1  A  big  two-handed  saw 
[was]  set  at  work  to  make  the  overcut. 

Over-dainty  to  -dangle :  see  OVEK-. 

Oiverda're,  •'•    [OVER-  27,  22,  21.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  too  daring ;  to  dare  too  much. 
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1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  HI.  xvi.  (15891 68  And  Danger  OOCT. 
dares,  if  it  from  lujtke  disagree,  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wlu. 
(1867)  II.  483  The  young  man  stalks,  the  old  man  Moon*, 
That  over-dares,  this  ever  droops.  1199  B.  JOHSON  Cynthia', 
Rev.  1. 1,  We  should  be  said  to  overdare  in  speaking  to  your 
nimble  deitie. 

1 2.  trans.  To  surpass  in  or  overcome  by  darine  • 
to  daunt.  Obs. 

1590  MARLOWE  md  Pt.  Tamburl.  m.  v,  I  am  come.  At 
Hector  did  into  the  Grecian  camp,  To  overdare  the  pride  of 
Graecia,  ciill  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xx.  116  Let  not  the  spirit 
of  /tlacides,  Be  puer-dar'd  i  but  make  him  know,  the  mightiest 
deities  Stand  kind  to  him. 

So  O'verda-rlnff  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  daring  too 
much  or  being  too  rash  ;  presumptuous  boldness. 

1614  R.  TAILOR  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  n.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI. 
(1780)  VI.  405  That  pride  cc«t  them  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  two, 
by  over-daring.  1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  iv.  iii,  Over- 
danng  is  as  great  a  vice  As  over-fearing.  1656  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  L  Ixxviii.  (1674) 
106  To  quell  the  over-daring  of  those  Courtiers. 

O'ver-da-ringf,  ///.  a.  [OVEB-  38  b.]  Too 
daring ;  unduly  or  imprudently  bold ;  foolhardy. 

1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  i.  iv,  Meet  you  for  this?  proud 
over-daring  peers  ?  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts. 
fr.  Pamass.  i.  Iii.  (1674)  67  By  the  over-daring  boldness  of 
dissemblers.  1879  DOWDEN  Soutkey  ii.  37  A  mild  reproof 
on  over-daring  speculation. 

Hence  O'ver-da-rlngly  adv. 

1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  129  Yea,  have  not  their  astro- 
logical! falsehoods  too  often  prevailed  both  to  instigate 
over-daringly  ? 

Overda-rk,  adv.  [OVEB- 31.]  Till  after  dark ; 
in  the  dark.  (Better  as  two  words  :  cf.  over  night.) 

18..  N.  Brit.  Rev.  (Ogilvie),  Whitefield  would  wander 
through  Christ-Church  meadows  overdark. 

Overdark,  -darken,  v. :  see  OVER-  8. 

t  Overda-ted,  a-  Obs.  [OVEB- 1 8.]  Of  which 

the  date  is  past ;  antiquated  ;  out  of  date. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTACU  Acts  «r  Man.  iv.  (1642)  251  But  the 
man.  .had  forgotten  those  out-worn  and  over-dated  courtesies 
of  Antipater.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  (1851)1  The  gospel. . 
winnow'd,  and  sifted,  from  the  chaffe  of  overdated  Cere- 
monies. 1649  —  Eikon.  xi,  Had  he  also  redeem'd  his  over- 
dated  minority  from  a  Pupillage  under  Bishops.  [1850  J. 
BROWN  Disc,  our  Lord  (1852)  I.  vii.  415  Where  is  'over- 
dated  Judaism  '  and  its  magnificent  temple  ?] 

Over-day  to  Overdazzling :  see  OVER-. 

t  O-verdeal,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  OVEB-  19  +  DEAL  sb.] 
A  part  left  over  or  in  excess ;  surplus,  overplus. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XL.  xxxvi.  1083  The  over-deale  of 
twelve  thousand  footmen  of  Latines,  and  sixe  hundred  horse- 
men. 1610  —  Camden' s  Brit.  i.  818  Concerning  Berwicke 
haue  heere  now  for  an  Ouerdeale,  these  verses  of  Mauler  1. 
lonston. 

O:ver-dea  1,  v.  [OVEB-  27.]  intr.  To  deal 
too  much. 

1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Suty.  for  Painters  Wks.  i8i» 
II.  126,  1  come  not  to  impute  to  thee  the  crime  Of  over* 
dealing  in  the  true  Sublime. 

Over-dear,  a.  [OVKB- 35,  37.]  Excessively 
or  exceedingly  dear  (in  various  senses) ;  too  costly. 

[1*07  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8008  per  ne  ssplde  no  mete  ne  drinke, 
bole  it  were  ouer  dere,  Come  wibinne  is  wombe,  ne  clob  ouer 
is  suere.]  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  117/1  O  my  overderest 
sones  that  were  the  sustenance  and  staf  of  myn  old  age. 
16x9  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexia's  Treat.  Anc.  ft  Mod.  Times  II. 
965/2  Which  (to  my  greefe)  I  finde  now  by  ouer-deare 
experience.  1655  F'ULLER  CA.  Hist.  viu.  ii.  |  34  Queen 
Mary . .  not  over-dear  to  her  own  husband.  1895  Forum 
(N.  Y.)  Nov.  280  Even  success.. may  be  bought  at  a  price 
over-dear  to  pay. 

as  adv.  \c  1500  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiv.  49  '  }ett ',  quod  the 
Deuill, '  thou  sellis  our  deir ']. 

Hence  O'ver-de  arness. 

1680  J.  COLLINS  Plea  Irish  Cattlt  6  His  Majesty  toselh 
much,  .by  the  Over-dearness  of  Provisions  for  his  Navy. 

Over-deaved :  see  OVER-  27  b. 
O:verde-ck,  v.    [OVER-  8,  27.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  '  deck '  or  cover  over.  Obs. 

1509  BARCLAY  SkypoJ  Folyt  (1570)63  If  that  he  her  suspect, 
With  a  hood  shall  he  unwares  be  overdect.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  114/2  He  causeth  the  sayede 
Image  to  be  overdeckede  with  an  Oxehyde. 

2.  To  deck  or  adorn  to  excess. 

1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  282  r  6  Our  Clerk  . .  has  this 
Christmas  so  over-deckt  the  Church  with  Greens,  that  he 
has  quite  spoilt  my  Prospect.  1866  Cornk.  Mae.  Nov.  633 
Their  heads  and  necks  are  overdecked  with  jewels,  feathers, 
and  flowers. 

Hence  t  Overde'oking  vbl.  sb.  (see  quot.). 

1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  IntelL  iii.  (1628)61  The  ouerdecking 
or  couering  of  beere  came  to  be  called  berham  and  after- 
ward barrne.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Barm,  yest,  the  flouning,  or 
over-decking  of  Beer. 

Over-deck,  a. :  see  OVER-  33. 

t  O-verdeed,  sb.  (a.)  In  3-4  -dede.  [OVEB- 
29  d.  Cf.  Du.  averdaad  excess,  MHG.  iibertat 
transgression.]  Overdoing;  excess,  intemperance. 

c  laoo  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  55  On  two  wise  on  drinke,  untimc- 
liche  and  on  ouerdede,  and  on  swiche  drinkeres  cumeS  godes 
curs.  1340  Ayenb.  55  Me  ssel  euremo  habbe  drede,  |>et  me 
ne  mys-nyme  be  ouer-dedc. 

B.  adj.  Excessive,  intemperate. 

». .  in  O.  E.  Misc.  103  Inne  mete  and  inne  drinke  ic  habbt 
ibeo  ouerdede. 

Over-deeming,  -deep,  etc. :  see  O 
O-ver-de  licacy.    [OVER- 29  c.]     Too  great 
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tion  of  my  own  conduct.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
I.  42  A  fantastic  air,  and  an  over-delicacy  of  expression. 

O'Ver-de*licate,«.  [OVER- 28.]  Too  delicate; 
excessively  delicate. 

1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  183  Hee  was  over- 
delicate  in  his  dyet.  1640  BP.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  i.  vii.  62 
We  should  not  be  wanton,  and  over-delicate  in  our  content- 
ments. 1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  H.  36 
They  are  not  over-delicate  in  their  food  at  any  time. 

Over- delicious  to  -descanting  :  see  OVER-. 

O'Ver-desi're.  [OvER-aQd.]  Excessive  desire. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragin.  Reg.  (Arb.)  54  Carried  and  trans- 
ported with  an  over  desire  and  thirst  inesse  after  fame.  1795 
Jemima  I.  196  By  her  over  desire  to  spare  my  wife's 
fatigue.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  in.  viii.  413  notet 
It  seems,  .to  have  been  this  over-desire  to  prove  his  theory 
orthodox,  which  incensed  the  church  against  it. 

O'ver-desrrous,<z.  [OVER- 28.]  Excessively 
desirous;  f  exceedingly  desirable  (obs.). 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  132  b/2  What  ioye..that  theyhaue 
in  the  ouerdesirous  syght  of  our  lord.  1647  TRAPP  Marroiu 
Gd.  A  uth.  in  Comm.  Ep.  604  Over -desirous  of  those  dainties. 

O:ver-develop,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
develop  too  greatly  or  to  excess;  spec,  in  Photogr.\ 
see  DEVELOP  v.  5  b. 

1869  Eng.  Meek.  19  Nov.  238/3  He  would  be  likely  to 
over-develope  it.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  945  A 
principle  as  good  as  this  may  be  over- developed. 

So  (Xver-deve  lopment,  too  great  development ; 
spec,  in  Photogr.  development  continued  too  long 
or  with  too  strong  a  developer  (q.  v.). 

1842  MANNING  Serm.  (1848)  I.  157  Over-development  of 
peculiarities  in  the  individual  character.  1861  Photogr. 
News  Aim.  in  Circ.  Sc.  (^1865)  I.  160/2  There  is  great 
danger  of  over-development,  as  some  photographers  are  not 
content  until  the  sky  is.. black. 

Over-deyhouse  to  -digest :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overdi'ght,  v.  Obs.  [OVER- i,  8.]  To  cover 
overhead ;  to  clothe  or  deck  all  over,  (\npa.pple.) 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  53  A  silver  seat,  With  a  thick 
Arber  goodly  over-dight.  1596  Ibid,  iv.  viii.  34  Soone  as 
day  discovered  heavens  face  To  sinfull  men  with  darknes 
overdight.  1607  Barley- B^eake  (1877)30  And  pittied  as  a 
Pea  re  amongst  an  heard,  When  he  with  soyle  hath  al  him 
ouer-dight. 

Over-discha-rge,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  discharge  too  greatly:  spec,  in  Ehctr.^  to  dis- 
charge an  accumulator  or  storage-battery  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  an  operation  injurious  to  the  battery. 
So  O  ver-discha  rg-e  sb.t  the  act  of  over-discharg- 
ing or  fact  of  being  over-discharged. 

1893  SIR  D.  SALOMONS  Managemt.  Accumulators  133  The 
causes  may. .be  traced.. more  generally  to  the  cells  having 
been  habitually  over-discharged,  or  left  standing  for  a  long 
period  with  little  charge  in  them.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Over- 
discharge,  sb.  Mod.  The  sulphating  of  the  plates  was  due 
to  over-discharge.  Frequent  over -discharges  had  caused 
the  plates  to  buckle. 

Over-disciplined  to  -distant:  see  OVER-. 

Overdo  (#"vaid/7%  0uv3id«'),  v.  Forms :  see 
Do.  [OE.  oferdtn  =  OHG.  ubartuan,  MHG. 
iibertuon,  f.  ofer-t  OVER-  (26,  27;  21,  22,  24,  17)  + 
Do  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  do  to  excess  or  too  much  •  to  carry 
to  excess ;  to  overact ;  to  exaggerate. 

c'looo  .^LLFRIC  Horn.  II.  532  ponne  sceal  his  steor  beon 
mid  lufe  gemetegod,  na  mid  waelhreawnysse  oferdon.  a.  12*5 
Ancr.  R.  286  Euerich  J>ing  me  mei,  J»auh,  ouerdon.  Best  is 
euer  imete.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xiv.  191  Thei  ouer- 
don hit  day  and  nyght.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  22 
Any  tiling  so  ouer-done,  is  from  the  purpose  of  Playing. 
1638  CHILUNGW.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  vi.  §  73.  381  Often  what 
he  took  in  hand,  he  did  not  doe  it  but  over  doe  it.  a  1770 
JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  I.  v.  87  A  disposition  and  behaviour 
which  may  be  overdone  as  well  as  underdone.  1871  FREE- 
MAN Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  iv.  106  With  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert 
he  overdid  matters. 

2.  intr.  or  absol.    To  do  too  much ;   to  go  to 
excess ;  to  exceed  the  proper  limit. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  317  But  he  passede  and 
over  dede  in  gadringe  of  money.  1539  TAVERNER  Erasm. 
Prov.  (1552)  21  Some  can  not  do  but  they  overdo.  1657 
W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  Peiresc  \.  12  Wherein  I  con- 
ceive he  overdid.  ^1711  GREW  (J.),  Nature  so  intent  upon 


of  the  body-colour. 

3.  trans.    To  treat   or   affect   in   some  way  to 
excess ;  to  carry  too  far. 

1623  State  Papers,  Col.  182  [Lilly  was  dismissed]  because 
he  would  sometimes  be  overdone  in  drink.  1847  L.  HUNT 
jW<?«,  Women,  fy  B.  I.xiii.  217  Don't  you  see  that  it  overdoes 
ypur^  argument  ?  1875  GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  403,  I  wish  he 
didn't  overdo  his  case. 

4.  To  cook  (food)  too  much.     (Most  frequently 
in  pa.  pple.  overdone?} 

1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  in  That  it  [roast  flesh]  be 
neither  over  nor  under-done,  but  of  the  two,  it  is  better  that 
it  be  under-done.  1842  GRESLEY  B.  Leslie  (1843)  254 
Aristotle  tells  of  a  baker,  who  asked  his  employer  whether 
he  liked  his  meat  overdone  or  underdone. 

5.  To  overtax  the  strength  of;  to  fatigue,  exhaust, 
overcome. 

1822  LD.  KENYONini^^.Jfftf//(i844)III.  283  Dr.  Russell 
. .  was  o,uite  overdone  with  his  labours.  1838  BP.  S.  WILBEH- 
FORCE  in  R.  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (1881)  II.  xi.  385  At  night 
ran  down  too  fast,  and  overdid  myself.  1897  W.  H. 
THORNTON  Remin.  W.-Co.  Clergyman  vii.  233,  I  have  never 
overdone  a  horse  in  all  my  life. 


6.  To   surpass   or  exceed   in  performance;    to 
outdo,  excel,  arch. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Double  Marriage  iv.  Hi,  Are  you  she, 
That  over-did  all  ages  with  your  honour?  1658  CLEVELAND 
Rustic  Ramfant  Wks.  (1687)  392  One  who  could  overdo 
all  Men  in  Dissembling.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  468  Wrath- 
ful that  a  stranger  knight  Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the 
deeds  Of  Lancelot. 

7.  intr.  To  do  more  than  suffice :   cf.  Do  z>.  20. 
1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.   Tithes  \.  7  In  large  Towns.. this 

provision  of  a  Tenth  part  will  not  do;  and  in  other  places.. 
it  will  over -do. 

1[8.  Rendering  L.  transigfre;  To  pass,  spend 
(time).  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Eccltts.  xxxviii.  28  Echesmythe.  .the  whyche 
the  ny?t  as  the  day  ouerdoth  [1388  that  passith  the  nijt  as 
the  daij. 

Hence  Over-do  (the  vb.  stem  taken  as)  adj.  (nonce- 
use}  ;  Overdoer  (-d/7*3i),  one  who  overdoes. 

1681  BAXTER  Answ.  Dodwell  150  It  is  an  easie  Matter  for 
Overdoers  to  add  but  a  clause  or  two  more  to  their  Oaths 
and  Subscriptions.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  6 
Your  overdoers  generally  give  the  offence  they  endeavour 
to  avoid.  Ibid.  VIII.  362  A  good  deal  of  blunder  of  the 
over -do  and  under-do  kind. 

Over-doctrinize,  Over-dogmatism,  etc. : 
see  OVER-. 

O:verdo'ing,^/.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING*.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  OVERDO  ;  doing  to  excess. 

1340  Ayenb.  260  Sobrete  lokej>  mesure  me  mete  and  ine 
drinke,  (>et  me  ne  maki  ouerdoinge.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta. 
Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh,  53  Man  awe  gretly  eschewe  ouer- 
doynge  and  ouerabundance  of  despensz.  1643  NETHERSOLE 
Proj.  for  Peace  (1648)  22  In  amendment  of*.. our  failings, 
and  over-dotngs.  1891  Athenaeum  2  May  563/1  The  short- 
comings—or rather  the  overdoing — of  the  author  are  only 
too  apparent. 

O'verdoing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  overdoes  or  does  too  much. 

1612  CHAPMAN  Widowes  T.  iv.  i,  This  strain  of  mourning. . 
like  an  overdoing  actor,  affects  grossly.  16x4  B.  JONSON 
Bart.  Fair  i.  i,  You  grow  so  insolent  with  it,  and  overdoing, 
John.  1756  W.  DODO  Fasting  (ed.  2)  9  The  very  extra- 
ordinary and  over-doing  hypojntes.  1858  BUSHNELL  Serm. 
Ne w  Life  xxii.  (1869)318  The  one  thing  needful,  quite  passed 
by  in  her  overdoing  carefulness. 

Overdome,  v. :  see  OVER-  i. 

Overdone  (^'vajdzrn:  stress  van),///,  a.  (adv,y 
sb.).  f  Pa.  pple.  of  OVERDO  v.] 

A.  ///.  a.  Done  too  much  (in  various  senses  of 
OVERDO  v.) ;  carried  to  excess ;  exaggerated  ;  over- 
cooked ;  exhausted ;  overcome. 

c  lopo  J^LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  I.  20  Omni  a  nimia  nocent, 
J>aet  is  ealle  ofer-done  J>ing  daeriaS.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
IDT  pet  is  on  englisc  alle  ofer  done  (ring  deria5.  ci^yffow 
Wise  Man  tau$t  Sonne  87  in  Babees  Bk.  50  For  ouer-doon 
bing  vnskilfully  Makib  grijf  to  growe  whanne  it  is  no  nede. 
1774  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  18  Oct.,  With  an  over 
done  civility.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  I.  App. 
698  The  studied  obscurity  and  overdone  piety  of  the  special 
panegyrist. 

fB.  adv.  Excessively.   Obs. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  (E.E.  T.S.)  609/631 
J>e  ouerdon  gredi  mon  Beggeb  ofte  his  bred,  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  106  Sumtyme  bou  art  to  ouerdone  mery,  &  sumtyme 
to  ouyr-done  sory  &  to  ouyr-done  hevy.  1496  Div?s  fy  Panp. 
(W.  de  W.)  VIL  xxviii.  320/2  Moche  of  our  nacyon  is  gylty 
in  theft,  &  ouerdone  moche  blent  with  false  couetyse. 

f  C.  sb.  in  phrase  at  overdone,  at  an  excessive 
rate,  to  excess.  Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  2575  Swa  batt  nan  bing  att  oferrdon  Ne 
keppte  ?ho  to  folljhenn.  Ibid.  4592  All  batt  iss  att  oferrdon 
Itt  drifebb  fra  bin  herrte. 

Hence  fOverdo'nely  adv.,  excessively. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Welli-yj  5ifbou  3yveJ>i  stodye  toouyrdonly 
to  temperall  occupacyoun,  for  lucre. 

O'ver-doo:r,  sb.  and  a.     [OVER-  33,  32.] 

A.  sb.  A  piece  of  ornamental  woodwork,  etc., 
placed  over  a  door. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  89/2  Mantels,  doors,  overdoors, 
screens,  and  various  articles  of  furniture,  &c.  ornamented 
with  Lincrusta.  ^1899  Pall  Mall  Mag,  Apr.  461  The  State 
Ante-room,  with  its  over-doors  and  over-mantels  by  Gibbons. 

B.  adj.  Placed  over  a  door. 
Mod.  An  over -door  light. 

tO'verdorne.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  OVER-  i  d  + 
dome  DURN.J     The  lintel  of  a  door. 
c*&&Gloss.  W.deBibbes'w.YciWrvgM.Voc.  170  [seeDuRN]. 

Overdose  (ftroidffrv^jik    [OVER-  29  a.]   An 

excessive  dose,  too  large  a  dose. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Vnd.  11.  xxxiii.  §  7  Had  this  happen'd 
to  him  by  an  Over  Dose  of  Honey,  when  a  Child,  all  the 
same  Effects  would  have  follow'd.  1762  FREWEN  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LI  I.  454  One.  .who  had  taken  an  over-dose  of  opium, 
and  died  of  it.  1858  W.  ARNOT  Lawsfr.  Heaven  II.  xxiv. 
197  We  shall  not  be  spoilt  by  over-doses  of  loving  kindness. 

O:verdo-se,  v.     [OVER-  27.] 

1.  trans.   To  administer  (medicine,  etc.)  in  too 
large  a  dose. 

1727  SOMERVILLE  Martial  Eptgr.  47  in  Occ.  Poems  128 
A  merry  Bottle  to  engender  Wit,  Not  over-dosed,  but 
Quantum  suflicit.  1777  WRIGHT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII. 
511  Fatal  accidents  have  happened ..  from  over-dosing  the 
medicine. 

2.  To  dose  (a  person,  etc.)  to  excess;   to  give 
too  large  a  dose  to  ;  also  transf.  of  the  admixture 
of  an  ingredient,  the  issuing  of  stock,  etc. 

1758  REID  tr.  Macqner's  Chent,  I.  228  As  apt  to  take  fire 
as  common  Sulphur,  if  it  were  not  over-dosed  with  the  Acid. 
1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1. 151  If  we  over-dose  the 


patient  at  first,  we  add  to  the  disease.  1893  Daily  News 
13  Feb.  2/6  Neither  Paris  nor  London  has  been  overdosed 
with  new  issues  of  foreign  stocks  for  years  past. 

Overdoze,  v. :  see  OVER-  27. 
Over-drafe,  -drave,  obs.  pa.  t.  OVER-DRIVE. 
O-verdra:ffc  (-draft).    [OVER-  27.] 

1.  Banking.  The  action  of  overdrawing  an  account; 
a  draft  on  a  bank  in  excess  of  the  sum  standing 
to  the  drawer's  credit ;   the  amount  by  which  a 
draft  exceeds  the  balance  against  which  it  is  drawn. 

1878  JEVONS  Print.  Pol.  Econ.  xiii.  1 14  A  banker  naturally 
takes  care  not  to  allow  overdrafts,  unless  he  has  great  con- 
fidence in  his  customer,  or  has  received  a  guarantee  of 
repayment.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Aug.  6/2  The  company 
has  a  banking  overdraft  of  ;£  135,000. 

2.  An  excessive  draft  of  men,  esp.  for  military 
purposes,  alsoyf^. 

1902  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Feb.  3/3  So  it  went  on,  until  the 
country  was  exhausted  by  these  overdrafts. 

Over-drain :  see  OVER-  29  b. 

O-verdrau:ght,  -dra:ft  (-draft).  [OVER-  i .] 
A  draught  passing  over  or  admitted  from  above 
a  fire,  furnace,  kiln,  etc.  attrib.  in  Overdraft  kiln, 
a  form  of  brick-  or  tile-kiln  in  which  the  heated 
products  of  combustion  are  made  to  pass  down 
through  the  contents  of  the  kiln  before  escaping  by 
the  chimney  flue  or  flues. 

1884  DAVIS  Maniif.  Bricks,  etc.  vi.  278  The  circular,  domed 
'over-draft'  kilns  are  largely  used  for  burning  fire-bricks 
and  terra-cotta  products.  Ibid.  vii.  323  The  principal  gain 
in  the  circular  overdraft  kilns  is,  the  impartial  and  equitable 
distribution  of  heat. 

O'verdraw,  sb.  [f.  next.]  1.  An  act  of  over- 
drawing ;  an  excessive  draft  or  demand. 

1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  viii.  (1874)  197  There  is 
such  an  overdraw  on  the  energies  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion [of  France]  that  a  large  share  of  heavy  labour  is  thrown 
on  the  women. 

2.  (In  full  Overdraw  check.)  =  OVERCHECK  rein. 

(U.S.) 

Overdraw  (<5fcv3jdrj?p,  ^vsjdrjr),  v.  Forms: 
see  DRAW  v.  [OVER-  10,  4,  n,  27.] 

I.  fl.  trans.  Todraw  over  or  across.  (Separable 
comb.)  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  286  In-till  a  litill  spass,  Thar  flot 
all   weill   our  drawyn   wass.      c  1400  Sowdone  Bat.   2183 
Cheynes  he  didde  ouer  drawe  That  noo  man  passe  myght. 
t  b.  To  draw  off  into  another  vessel.   Obs. 

1703  Art  <$•  My st.  Vintners  34  Overdraw  the  Hogshead 
of  Wine  some  five  or  six  Gallons.  Ibid.  56  If  the  Claret  be 
not  sound  and  good,  overdraw  it  3  or  4  gallons,  then 
replenish  the  Vessel  with  as  much  good  Wine  Red. 

1 2.  intr.  To  draw  or  move  over  or  across ;  to 
pass  over  or  away.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  673  Sone  the  day  ouerdroghe  &  the 
derke  entrid.  Ibid.  7630  When  the  derke  ouerdrogh,  &  J?e 
dym  voidet,  The  stourme  wex  still,  stablit  the  course,  a  1415 
LVDG.  Temple  of  Glas  610  Alas  !  when  shal  bis  tempest 
ouerdrawe,  To  clere  be  skies  of  myn  aduersite. 

f3.  trans.  To  draw  over  or  induce  to  some 
course  :  see  DRAW  v.  26,  28.  Obs. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xlvii.  (1632)  155  A  higher  power 
forsooth  us  over-drawes,  And  mortall  states  guides  with 
immortall  lawes. 

II.  4.  Banking.  To  draw  money  in  excess  of 
the  amount  which  stands  to  one's  credit,  or  is  at 
one's  disposal.     Const.  To  overdraw  one's  account 
(allowance,  salary,  etc.) ;  formerly,  one's  banker ; 
also  absol. ,  to  make  an  overdraft. 

1734  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  30  Apr.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  227, 
I  hope  Skipton's  first  payment  hath  been  made,.,  otherwise 
I  have  overdrawn,  c  1766  COWPER  Let.  to  J.  Hill  Wks. 
1837  XV.  ii,  I  am  sorry  my  finances  are  not  only  exhausted, 
but  over-drawn.  1798  Geraliiina  I.  195  He  was  my.  banker, 
..and  used  to  give  me  a  lecture  whenever  I  overdrew  him. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xliv,  How  the  bankers  and 
agents  were  overdrawn.  1878  JEVONS  Print.  Pol.  Econ. 
xiii.  113  One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  lending  money  is  to  allow 
customers  to  overdraw  their  accounts.  1890  '  R.  BOLDRE- 
WOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  263  Don't  overdraw.,  more  than 
you  can  help. 

5.  To  draw  too  far;  to  strain. 

1889  Electrical  Rev.  XXV.  574/2  Mr.  A.  has.  .overdrawn 
the  bow  in  endeavouring  to  make  out  [etc.]. 

6.  To  exaggerate  or  overdo  in  drawing,  depicting, 
or  describing. 

1844  E.  E.  NAPIER  Wild  Sports  Europe^\.c.  I.  204  Are  not 
all  these  yarns  about  India  rather  overdrawn?  1850  F.  W. 
NEWMAN  Phases  Faith  210  Many  biographies  overdraw  the 
virtue  of  their  subject. 

Hence  Overdrawing  vbl.  sb.,  Overdrawn 
(stress  var.)  ppl.  a. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  iv.  (1850)  5  Smertely  was 
my  syght  derkyd  by  ouer  drawynge  of  a  grete  corteyne. 


account.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  iii.  76  With  overdrawn 
accounts  only  the  sum  required  is  drawn,  and  on  that  alone 
interest  is  charged.  1883  SCHAFF  Hist.  Church  I.  iv.  268 
The  dramatic  account  of  James  by  Hegesippus  is  an  over- 
drawn picture. 

Over-dread,  -dream  :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overdre'dge,  v.1  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  8  + 
DREDGE  z>.~]  trans.  To  sprinkle  powder  over. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  o/ Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  226  Vpon 
a  haire  they  [spirits]  will  sit  like  a  nit,  and  oner-dredge  a  bald 
pate  like  a  white  scurfTe. 


OVER-DREDGE. 

Over-dredge  (.iwvajdre-djj),  v?    [f.  OVER-  37 

f  DHKUCtt'.1]  trans.  To  ilrcdyi:  (for  oysters,  etc.) 
too  much,  so  as  to  deplete  the  beds  or  waters. 
Hence  O-ver-dro'dging  vii.  st. 

1861  ANSIKLJ  Channel  I  si.  iv.  xxii.  (cd.  2)  509  M.  Costa.. 
has  repeuplcd  a  number  [of  oyster  beds]  .  .  exhausted  by  over- 
dredging.  1881  Standard  18  Feb.  5/2  The  beds  were  over- 
dredged,  undersized  oysters  were  brought  to  market. 

Overdreep,  obs.  variant  ot  OVERIIKIP  v. 

0  ver-dress,  st.    [OVER-  8  c,  29  d.J 

1.  An  outer  dress  ;  a  dress  worn  over  another. 
1811  SlH  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  I.  247,  I  hurt  myself.. 

by  falling  on  a  pocket  pistol  which  I  carry  in  my  over  .dress. 
b.  The  outer  part  of  a  gown  made  to  appear  as 
if  one  dress  were  worn  over  another,  showing  in 
parts  the  underdress;  the  two  parts  being  of  different 
material  or  colour. 

1881  Truth  31  Mar.  446/1  The  second  [dress]  b  of  dark- 
blue  Genoa  velvet,  with  Pompadour  overdress  of  palest 
lilue.  1891  Itid.  10  Dec.  1240/2  A  superb  dinner-gown,.. 
The  under-dress  .  .  has  a  front  of  white  satin,  ..  The  over  -dress 
is  in  velvet  of.  .dahlia  red. 

2.  (o'ver-dre'ss).  Excessive  display  in  dress. 

1814  Body  4-  Soul  (ed.  4)  I.  60  An  absurd  aim  at  pre- 
posterous over-dress. 

O:verdre;ss,  v.    [OVER-  37.] 

1.  trans.  To  dress  to  excess  ;  to  dress  with  too 
much  display  and  ornament.     Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1706  WALSH  in  Pope's  Lett.  (1735)  I.  58,  I  have  seen  many 
Women  over-dress'd,  and  several  look  better  in  a  careless 
Night-gown,  with  their  hair  about  their  ears.  1731  POPE 
Ep.  Burlington  53  Treat  the  Goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
4  Nov.,  Servants  waste  their  wages.  ..they  overdress  and 
squander.  1883  American  VII.  169  They  don't  overdress 
themselves. 

2.  To  embellish  too  elaborately. 

1866  Sal.  Rev.  ^  Apr.  421/1  Theocritus  ..  never  overdoes 
his  subject  or  overdresses  his  language. 

3.  To  dress  or  cook  (food)  too  much. 

1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  412  In  order  to  destroy  the  blood,.  . 
they  over-dress  every  kind  of  animal  food  they  use.  l8oa 
BEDDOES  Ilygeia  iv.  31  To  overdress  the  meat  till  it  is  unfit 
to  be  eaten. 

t  Over-drO'VO,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [In  form  from 
OVER-  8  +  DREVE  v.,  but  the  sense  appears  to  be 
connected  rather  with  DRIVE  v.]  trans.  To  stud 
as  with  nails  driven  in  over  the  whole  surface. 

c  1400  Rowland  ft  O.  1205  Alle  his  armours  was  ouer 
dreuede  With  stones  of  grete  renoun. 

O:ver-dri  nk,  v.  [OE.  oferdriman  =  OHG. 
ubartrinchan,  MHG.  iibertrinken,  Du.  (zicK)  over- 
Jrinkcn;  f.  ofer-,  OVER-  37  +  drincan  to  DRINK. 
The  i6th  c.  use  may  be  a  new  formation  :  cf.  OVER- 
EAT v.]  intr.  and  reft.  To  drink  too  much,  drink 
to  excess  or  to  intoxication. 

c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlix.  381  Swa  hwa 
swa  ooerne  diencfl,  he  wiro  self  oferdruncen.  csooo  Eccl. 
Inst.  c.  40  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  438  Ne  oferdrincad  je  eow 
\\ines.  1577  Test.  12  Patriarchs  (1706)  69  Ashamed  to 
over  -drink  himself.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \l.  ii.  I.  Ark 
541  Noah..  One-day,  .making  merry  drinking,  over-drunk. 
1616  BACON  Sylva  §  462'  Cucumbers,  .doe  extremely  affect 
Moisture  ;  And  over-drinke  themselves.  1730  BURDON  Pocket 
Farrier  (i/^s)  21  If  he.  .b  hot,  he  will  over-drink  himself. 
1865  MILL  in  Even.  Star  10  July,  It  did  not  say  that  they 
were  to  over-eat  and  over-drink  themselves. 

So  fO'verdrinkrf.,  drinking  to  excess,  drunken- 
ness. Obs. 

[c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xviii.  120  BehealdaS 
cow  can  ge  ne  gehefesien  eowre  heorlan  mid  oferaete  & 
oferdrynce.]  £-1175  Lamb.  Horn.  153  Hwenne  be  imuV  . 
sunewu  on  muchele  etc  and  on  ouer  drtnke. 

t  Overdri-p,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  -dreep(e.  [f. 
OVEK-  i  +  DRIP  v.  :  cf.  OVERDBOP  v.]  trans.  To 
drip  over  j  to  overhang,  overshadow  ;  alsoyf^-. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Momay  xi.  157  When  thou  seest  it  [the 
Sea]  ouerdreepe  the  earth,  and  threaten  it  with  drowning. 
1591  NASIIK/*.  PcHtless?  I  ij,  The  aspiring  nettles  with  their 
shadie  tops  shall  no  longer  ouer  dreep  the  best  hearbs,  or 
keep  them  from  .  .  the  sunne.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess. 
l).  Iii.  (1631)  332  These..  plants,  that  grow  in  the  shadow,.. 
since  ^reatncsse  cannot  so  overdrip  them,  a  1659  I'.s.  BROWN- 
RIG  Si'rtti.  (1674)  I.  ii.  25  They  may  sometimes  over  -drip  us, 
but  they  are  a  shelter  to  us. 

Overdrive  (st-e  below),  v.  [OE.  oferdrifan 
"  MHG  iibertrtten,  Du.  overdrijven,  i.ofer-  OVER- 
4>  ?,  "7,  10,  37  +  drlfan  to  DRIVE.] 

1  1.  trans,  (overdrive).   To  drive  away,  dispel  ; 
to  overthrow.  Ots. 

"950   Dur/MiH   Ritual  (Surtccs)  38    God  Sv  Se  Siostro 
gidvoles  wordes  Sines  lehte  ofcrdrifest  [L.  depellis\     c  1000 
' 


hon 
feill 


. 

niLnuc  Saints'  Lives  (1885)  I.  232  Ool'act  se  eadiga  petrus 
hone  arleasan  ofer-draf.  1375  UARBOUK  Bruct  IV.  56i  Bot 
feill  anoyis  ilioill  ?he  sail,  .  .  Bot  jhe  sail  thame  ourdriff  ilkane. 
W^Salir.  Poems  Ri-fornt.  xxxix.  22  And,  as  I  dout  not,  wil 
ourtiryue  thir  dangeris. 

1  2.  trans.  To  cause  (time)  to  pass  ;  to  bring  to 
an  end  ;  to  pass,  spend.  Sc.  Obs. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  xix.  481  Qwhen  thai  [that]  day 
ouidlivyn  had.  15*8  LYNDESAY  Dream  32  More  pleasandlie 
the  tyme  for  tyll  ouerdryue.  tt  1550  Frciris  of  Hetivik  417 
m  Dnnbar's  Poems  299  On  this  wyiss  the  lang  nicht  thay 
ouidvaif.  a  1600  MONIC.OMF.KII-:  Misc.  Poems  xxxix.  26  Sair 
weeping,  but  sleeping,  The  nichts  I  ouerdryve. 

fb.  intr.  Of  time:  To  pass  away,  elapse.     Of 
a  person  :  To  let  the  time  pass  ;  to  delay.  Ots. 

>37$  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  3  Quhen  vyntir  tyde  Vith  his 
blaMis  ..  Wes  ourdrimn.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1505  Sonc 
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be  dyrke  ouer-drafe  &  be  day  springez.  c  1430  St.  Cutkktrt 
fSurleesi  5353  J>us  bai  our  draue  som  what  Luige.  1513 
DOUGLAS &HCIS xiu.  ix.  51  Thclang..nycbt  Can  tchape  full 
fast  to  mak  schort  and  ourdryve.  1533  BELLENDEN  I. ivy 
v.  (1822)  437  The  lime  wes  lang  oure  drevin  but  ony  inclina- 
cioun  of  victorie  to  atbir  side. 

f3.  trans.  To  drive  over.    Ots.  rare. 

(71410  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xlviii,  Stithe  stormes  me 
ore-drofe. 

4.  (Ju'vaJilrai'v).  To  drive  too  bard;  to  drive  or 
work  to  exhaustion  ;  to  overwork.  Alsoyf^. 

a  1450  MVKC  1813  When  bat  he  ys  so  ouer-dryue(n)  pat  he 
may  no  Icn^ur  lyue[n].  1551  BIBLE  Gen.  xxxiii.  13  Ewes 
and  kyne  with  yong . .  which  j  f  men  shoulde  ouerdryue  but 
euen  one  daye,  the  hole  flockc  woulde  die.  1677  GILFIN 
Ih'mctwl.  (1867)  341  Satan  is  gradual  in  his  temptations,. and 
is  very  careful  that  he  do  not  over -drive  men.  1703  COLLIER 
Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  n.  (1709)  176  They  don't  over-drive  their 
Business.  1884  Expositor  Jan.  26  He.. ruins  his  analogy 
by  overdriving  it. 

Overdriven  ((Ji'vsjdri'v'n  :  stress  var.),///.  a. 
Also  8  -drove.  [Pa.  pple.  of  prec-3 

1.  That  is  driven  too  hard. 

1767  A  an.  Reg.  96  An  over -drove  ox,  entering  the  Guildhall, 
threw  the  whole  Court  into  consternation.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hut.  Eng.  x.  ll.ooi  The  sufferings ..  of  an  overdriven  post- 
horse.  1884  ANNIE  S.  SWAN  Dorothea  Kirke  iii.  30  The 
wandering  of  an  over-driven  brain. 


b.  Jig.  Used  to  excess,  hackneyed. 

1888  \V.  MINTO  in  Encycl. 


•cycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  670/2  The  banish- 
ment of  a  few  overdriven  phrases  and  figures  of  speech  from 
poetic  diction. 

2.  Driven  or  made  to  project  beyond  the  general 
line. 

1830  Edin.  Encycl.  IV.  503  An  overdriven  Keystone,  or 
Console,  as  it  is  termed,  b  one  of  the  most  usual  ornaments 
of  the  Archivolt. 

Overdroop,  -drowse,  etc. :  see  OVEB-. 

t  Overdro'p,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  i.]  trans.  To 
drop  over  or  upon  ;  to  overhang,  overshadow. 

1608  DOD  &  CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov.  xi-xii.  135  Their  toppes 
aloft,  and  braunches  broad,  and  thereby  ouerdroppe  all  that 
is  under  them.  1677  in  Cleveland's  Gen.  Poems  Ep.  Ded. 
Aiv,  How  enviously  our  late  Mushrom-wits  look  up  at  him 
because  he  overdroppeth  them. 

t  Overdrown,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  8.]  trans. 
To  flood  with  water ;  to  submerge,  inundate ;  to 
drench  or  wet  excessively.  Hence  f  Overdrowned 
///.  a.,  •)•  Overdrowning  vbl.  st. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsk.  59  Yn  rayns  fallys 
thondres  &  leuenynges,  &  ouer-drownynges  burgh  flodes. 
X579  FF.NTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  255  Subiect  to  raines,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  lownesse  of  the  place,  do  so  ouerdrowne  it. 
1615  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  11.  i.  7  Casting  round  her  ouer- 
drowned  eyes.  1633  FORD  Loves  Sacr.  it.  iv,  Those  eyes, 
Which  lately  were  so  overdrown'd  in  tears. 

O/ver-dry,  «.  [OVKR-  28.]  Too  dry.  So 
O  ver-dryne«s,  excessive  dryness. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  l.  ii.  396  The  better  so,  with  a 
moist  cold,  to  temper  Th'  one's  over-drinesse,  th'  other's  hot 
distemper.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  500  That 
brings  it  [hay]  to  a  rottennessc  or  oucr-drinesse,  which  is 
verie  ill  for  milke.  i6j6  BACON  Sylva  (  706  Either  by  an 
over-dry  heat,  or  an  over-moist  heat. 

O:ver-dry,  v.  [OVER-  37.]  a.  intr.  To 
become  too  dry,  dry  up.  b.  trans.  To  dry  too 
much,  make  too  dry. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVII.  clxxx.  (W.  dc  W.) 
V  vij/2  In  grauely  londs  . .  the  vyne  ouerdryeth  [Bodl.  MSt. 
fordrieb)  and  faylleth.  i6»i  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  l.  ii.  I.  i. 
(1676)  43/1  Buttered  meats,  condite,  powdred,  and  over -dryed. 

Overdue  (0«'vwdi«° :  stress  var.),  a.  [OvEB- 
34  b.]  More  than  due ;  past  the  time  when  due. 
a.  Of  a  bill,  debt,  etc. :  Remaining  unpaid  after 
the  assigned  date.  b.  Of  a  ship,  train,  etc. :  That 
has  not  appeared,  or  arrived,  at  the  time  fixed. 

1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  97  Overdue 
bonds  for  the  payment  of  money.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Overdue, . .  as  an  unpaid  account  or  bill  of  exchange ; 
a  vessel,  train,  etc.  past  time.  1884  Weekly  Notes  17  May 
124/1  Mortgage  debentures  of  the  company,  the  interest  on 
which  was  overdue.  1899  Daily  News  2  Mar.  9/1  It  b  of 
vast  importance,  when  an  overdue  ship  b  reported  to  be 
safe,  that  those  concerned  should  know  it.  Mod.  The  train 
is  already  half  an  hour  overdue. 

Over-dull,  -dure,  -dust :  see  OVER-. 

tO-ver-dyed,///.  a.  Obs.  [OVER- 8.]  Dyed 
over  with  a  second  colour. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wi*t.  T.  l.  ii.  132  But  were  they  felse  As 
o're-dy'd.  Blacks,  as  Wind,  as  Waters. 

O  ver-ea-ger,  a.  [OVER-  38.]  Too  eager, 
excessively  eayer  or  keen. 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  333  [She]  feedeth  so  greedily 
upon  it  by  reason  she  was  kept  overeager  and  sharp.  1684  J. 
GOODMAN  Wint.  Ev.  Con/,  i.  (1705)20  Extravagance  in  the 
more  modest  and  private,  but  over-eager  pursuits  of  these 
Recreations  [games  of  chance].  186$  DICKENS  Mat.  fr.  ll. 
xii,  Over -eager  for  the  cause  of  justice. 

Hence  O'ver-ea'gerly  adv.,  p-ver-ea-gerneM. 

a  1600  HOOKF.R  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  xvii.  8  4  Of  such  nature, 
that  to  himself  no  man  might  over-cagerly  challenge  them, 
without  blushing.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  \:  Wks.  (1847) 
532  Pursuing  theinovereagerlyinto  York,  a  17*0 SHEFFIELD 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  tt'ks.  (1753)  II.  icoSuch  an  over-eagerness,. . 
instead  of  hurting  me,  only  exposes  themselves.  1885 
Spectator  25  July  963/2  Over-eagerness  for  office  had  com- 
pelled them  to  sacrifice  all  their  respectable  principles. 

O'ver-ea'rly,  adv.  and  a.  [OVER-  30,  38] 
Too  early  ;  premature  ;  prematurely. 

U-I400  Rule  St.  Benrt  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  n  pe  barne  bat  is 
done  fra  his  modir  milke  ouir  arlike.]  1605  BACON  Adv. 


OVERER. 

Learn.  I.  v.  |  4  Another  Krrour.  i*  the  uucr-early  nntl  per- 
ernptorie  reduction  of  Knowledge  into  Arts  and  Methodca. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  y4i«r.  Lei&k\.  56  Children  learn  by  such 
Love's  holy  earnest  in  a  pretty  play  And  get  not  over-early 
solemnised. 

O'ver-«a  rnest,  a.  [OVEB-  38.]  Too  earnest. 
So  O  ver-ea  rneatly  adv.,  O  ver-«a  rne«tne«». 

[1581  PETTIE  tr.  GUOZM'S  Civ.  Conv.  L  (1586)  6  It  i>  not 
good  ..  to  occupie  your  minde  ouer  earnollie.)  a  1986 
SIDNEY  Arcadia (1622)  285  His  men  following  oucr-earncslly. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  122  Yes  Cassias,..  When  you  are 
ouer-earnest  with  your  Brutus,  Hce'l  ihinkr  your  Mother 
chides,  and  leaue  you  so.  1774  BURKK  Amer.  Tmjr.  Wk». 
II.  392  Some  mischief  happened  ..  from  this  over-ear  not 
zeal.  1864  WEBSTER,  Overeanestness. 

O-ver-ea-sy,  o.  [OVEB-  38.]  Too  easy.  So 
O  ver-ea,  ally  adv.,  O  ver-ea  slne»«. 

1S97  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxix.  f  2  S.  lerome,  whose 
cnstome  is  not  to  pardon  oiier-easily  his  Aduersaries.  i6a6 
DONNE  Sernt.  iv.  33  Him  that  is  over-eatie  to  be  s<  ondalized. 
1843  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Miracles  340  The  historian  had  no 
leaning  towards  over-easiness  of  belief. 

tO'Vereat,  st.  Ots.  [OE.  oferict  masc,  f. 
*oferetan:  cf.  OS.  ovarat,  OHG.  utar^.}  The 
action,  or  an  act,  of  overeating  ;  a  surfeit. 

1-897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Peat.  C.  xviii.  129  IMiealdao 
cow  oaet  xc  ne  gehefegien  eowre  heortan  mid  ofenete  & 
ofcrdrynce.  c  itoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  63  Widti)ing  of  est- 
metes,  and  oueretes,  and  untimliche  etes. 

Overeat  (o»=var|ft),  v.  [OVER-  37,  3j,  8. 
(An  OE.  *oferetan  -  OHG.  ukarctfan,  MHO.  iiber- 
etffn,  is  not  recorded.)] 

1.  To  eat  too  much,  eat  to  excess,  surfeit  oneself 
with  eating,  a.  intr.  (Now  rare.)  b.  re/I.  (The 
usual  construction.) 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  43  Yet  hath  your  fruit  this 
blotte,  to  ouer-eate.  And  glutton-like  to  vomit  vp  their 
meate.  1678  MRS.  BEHN  Sir  P.  Fancy  iv.  iii,  Nay,  Sir,  he 
hath  overeaten  himself  at  breakfast.  1848  THACKEKAY  Tat. 
I-iiir  xiv,  She  has  only  overeaten  herself— that  is  all. 

f2.  trans.  To  eat  more  than  (another)  :  iaquoL, 
by  his  cattle.  Ots.  (Cf.  EAT  f.  6  b.) 

1513  FITZIIERB.  Huso,  i  123  Than  shall  not  the  ryche  man 
ouer-eate  the  poore  man  with  his  cattell. 

1 8.   To  eat  or  nibble  all  over  or  on  all  sides. 

fig.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  v.  ii  i6oThe  fragments,  scraps, 
toe  bits,  and  greazie  reliques,  Of  her  ore-eaten  faith  are 
bound  to  Diomed. 

Hence  Overea'ten///.  a.  (sees) ;  O'verea-ting 
vti.  st. 

i8>8  Miss  Mil  FORD  I'illafe  Ser.  III.  (1863)  105  She. .sent 
me  cakes  with  cautions  against  over  gating,  and  needle-cases 
with  admonitions  to  use  them.  1898  Spectator  19  Mar.  403 
The  greedy  dog,  which  continually  falls  ill  from  over-eating. 

Over-edit  to  Over-«norust :  see  OVEB-. 

t  O-ver-e-nd,  overend.  Ots.  [OVEB  a.  + 
END  it.,  written  as  one  word ;  see  OVEK-  I  d.] 
The  upper  end,  the  top. 

[a  1300  See  OVERO.  i  $.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  214  Syttynge 
on  be  ouer  ende  of  a  ladderc.]  1448  in  Willis  &  Claik 
Cambridge  («886)  II.  8  At  the  netherend  squar  vij  inch  and 
at  the  overend  vi  inches.  iss«  l««  OvEH  a.  if],  int 
in  S.  O.  Addy  Hullo/  Waltkeo/(ito)T,)  ijs  A  pUce.  .called 
Campo  Lane,  being  the  overend  of  the  said  croft. 

Over-engage  to  -enrichment :  see  OVER-. 

O  ver-e-nglish,  v.  Ots.  ran-1.  [Ov«B-  37.] 
trans.  To  overdo  in  English;  to  exaggerate  in 
description.  (Cf.  Shaks.  Merry  W.  I.  iii.  53.) 

'599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Manimto/Hum.  (Dram.  Pers., Punur- 
voio),  A  vain-glorious  knight,  over-englishing  his  travels. 

O=ver-eilter,  v.  [OVEB-  16  or  a;.]  trans. 
To  enter  (an  item  in  an  account)  in  excess  of  the 
proper  amount.  So  O-ver-e'ntry,  an  excess  entry. 

I7«9  BURKE  Pres.  St.  ffat.  Wks.  II.  74  Every  thing  which 
the  author  can  cut  off  with  any  appearance  of  reason  for  the 
over<ntry  of  British  goods.  i8i«  J.  SKYTH  Pract.  Customs 
(1821)  337  The  over  entry  must  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner :  On  the  back  of  the  Warrant,  at  the  bottom,  must 
be  certified  the  quantity  of  the  goods  over  entered,  thus : 
Upon  examination,  we  find  the  merchant  has  over  entered 
sixty-seven  poundsof  thrown  Silk.  loU.^note,  Explanation 
of  the  London  mode  of  making  out  Over  Entry  Certificates. 

Overeorninde,  -ernne,  obs.  ff.  OVEBBUKNIHO, 

-BUN. 

t  O-verer,  a.  and  st.T-    Ots.    [Comparative  of 
OVEB  a. :   cf.  OHG.  otertro,  MHG.  obercr,  and 
Eng.  INNEREB.] 
A   adj.  Upper ;  higher  in  position. 

1388  WYCLIF  yob  xxxviii.  30  The  ouer  [r.  r.  ouerer]  part  of 
ocoan.  c  1430  Art  Kombryng  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  12  That  the  last 
of  the  lower  nombre  may  not  Be  witli^raw  of  the  last  of  the 
ouerer  nombre  for  it  is  lasse  than  the  lower. 

B.  /*.  (the  adj.  used  elliptically). 

1.  The  upper  part  or  region. 

01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ProL  3  An  instrument.. of  ten 
cordis,  and  gifes  )>e  soun  fra  be  ouerer,  thurgh  touchynge  of 
hend.  ltid.OM.  3  pou  bat  hilis  wi|>  watirs  be  ouerer  of  l 
[L.  suptriora  t*l£  Ibid.  14  Wetand  bJles  of  his  ou)-rcre 
[L.  dt  suptrioribus  suis]. 

2.  The  upper  of  two  things. 


»cn  hulde  and'vsc  her  ouerle  xpon  her 


OVEBBB. 

Overer  (^n'vsraa),  st.2  local,  [f.  OVER  adv.  + 
-EH.]  See  quot. 

1892  E.  B.  JAMES  Lett.  /.  of  Wight  (1806)  II.  347  The 
local  and  familiar  word  '  overers ',  by  which  the  people  of 


is  longer  and  more  brilliant. 
tO'Verest,  a.,  sb.,  adv.    Obs.     [Superlative  of 
OVER  adj.  and  adv.  :  cf.  OHG.  obardst,  MHG. 
oberest,  Ger.  oberst ;  also  the  Eng.  utterest] 

A.  adj.     1.   Highest  in  position,  uppermost; 
outermost,  covering  all  the  rest. 


th    _______  .  „ 

myddel,    c  1386  Ci  --------  .....  _.,_  - 

ouereste  courtepy.  1481  CAXTON  Goaejffroy  cv.  101  me 
ouerste  part  of  hym  fyl  to  the  ground  and  that  other  parte 
abode  styll  syttyng  on  the  hors.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  81  b/i 
Anon  she  wente  in  to  ouerest  parte  of  her  hows. 

2.  fig.  Highest  in  station,  quality,  etc. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  68  Who  that  wylle  taste  of 
the  ouerest  wysehede.  .he  muste  faste  and  make  hym  redy 
ayenst  the  hye  festes.  1367  Gude  $  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  43 
They  straif  quha  suld  be  ouerest.  [1894  F.  S.  ELLIS 
Reynard  214  For  they  who  overest  wisdom  love,  Must  fast 
against  the  festals  high.) 

B.  sb.  1.  The  uppermost  part  or  region. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ciii.  3  pat  biles  with  watres  overestes 
[L.  fuperiora]  his.  14.  .  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  1.  137  in  Anglia 
XVIII.  298  Scome  of  J>e  ouerest  twye  or  thrye,  And  banne 
late  it  stonde  kole  &  drye. 

2.  A  person  supreme  over  others  ;  a  ruler. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  ii.  (1883)  88  As  sone  as  the  masse 
is  doon  he  deliuerith  hit  to  his  ouerest  or  procuratour.  1483 
—  Cold.  Leg.  376  b/i  By  the  commaundemente  of  his  oueryst 
and  requeste  ofthekyngehe  was  sente  in  to  .  .  Englond. 

O.  adv.  In  the  highest  or  uppermost  place; 
over  all,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  rest. 

01450  Le  Morte  Arth.  846  An  Appille  ouereste  lay  on 
lofte,  There  the  poyson  was  in  dighte.  a  1450  Cov.  Myst. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  307  (Stage  Direct.)  Thei  xal  don  on  Ihesus 
clothis,  and  overest  a  whyte  clothe. 

O:ver-estee'm,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
esteem  too  highly,  or  beyond  the  true  worth  ;  to 
think  too  highly  of. 

a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  L  xix.  (1640)  239  Pride 
is  a  vice..  in  this,  that  it  causeth  a  man  to  over-esteeme 
himselfe.  1743  J.  MASON  Self  Know!.  II.  x.  (1853)  158  He 
does  not  overesteem  them  for  those  little  accidental  Ad- 
vantages in  which  they  excel  him. 

O:ver-e°stimate,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  estimate  too  highly  ;  to  reckon  or  value  at  too 
high  a  rate. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxiii.  73  Like  most  self- 
taught  men  he  over-estimated  the  value  of  an  education. 
1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-bk.  Prop.  Law  xx.  155 
A  man  over-estimating  the  value  of  his  property,  or  not 
allowing  for  its  depreciation. 

So  O-ver-e-stimate  sb.,  too  high  an  estimate  ; 
O-  ver-estima-tion,  the  action  of  over-estimating. 

1809  HAN.  MORE  Calebs  I.  xix.  275  An  over-estimation  of 
character..  is  an  infirmity  from  which  even  worthy  men  are 
not  exempt.  1846  WORCESTER,  Overestimate,  too  high  an 
estimation.  Norton.  1856  LEVER  Martins  o/Cro'  M.  124. 
1899  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Feb.  8/1  The  loss  through  systematic 
over-estimates,  .will  probably  amount  to  £,  200,000. 

Over-exact  to  Over-excelling  :  see  OVER-. 

O:ver-exci'te,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
excite  too  much. 

1825  J.  NF.AL  Bra.  Jonathan  I.  25  If  he  were  over  excited. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  3/1  The  whole  principle  of  the 
cure  is  to  excite,  and  not  over-excite,  the  organic  activities. 


,. 

O-ver-excitabi'lity  ;  O'ver-exoi'taTjlea.;  O'ver- 
ezci'temeut. 

1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xi.  78  One  who  should 
feel  himself  to  be  over-exciteable  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  1847  WEBSTER,  Overexcitement.  1849  H.  MAYO 
Pop.  Superstit.  v.  81  France  appears  to  be  .  .  a  product  of 
over-excitability,  which  time  blunts.  1856  LEVER  Martins 
of  Cro'  M.  376  The  mere  wanderings  of  an  overexcited 
mind.  1884  J.  SULLY  Outlines  of  Psychol.  xi.  466  All 
transition  from  states  of  over-excitement  to  modes  of  quiet 
activity  is  agreeable. 

Over-exercise:  see  OVER-  2gb. 

O:ver-exe*rt,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
exert  too  much  ;  usually  refl.  to  exert  oneself 
beyond  one's  strength,  to  put  forth  too  much  effort. 
So  O'ver-axe'rtion,  excessive  exertion. 


BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  iii.  46  Be  sure  that  she  doesn't 
over-exert  herself. 

Over- expenditure,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-expo  se,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
expose  too  much ;  spec,  in  Photogr.  to  expose  (a 
sensitized  plate)  to  the  light  for  too  long  a  time, 
so  as  to  produce  a  faulty  negative.  So  O'ver- 
expo'sed  ppl.a.,  O'ver-expo'sure. 

1869  Eng.  Mech.  3  Dec.  281/3  By  judicious  management 
of  the  developer,  an  over-exposed  and  under-exposed  plate 
can  be  made  to  work  equally  well.  1873  Routledge's  Yng. 
Gentl.  Mag.  SepL  615  My  portraits  will  suffer  from  over- 
exposure.  1889  A  tlantic  Monthly  Nov.  586  Passion  cannot 
possibly  hold  out.  It  gets  chilled  by  over-exposure.  1890 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  287  The  best  negatives  are 
not  those  taken  the  quickest;  sooner  over  expose,  than 
under  expose. 
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Over-express  to  Over-extreme :  see  OVER-. 

t  Over-eye',  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  i  (c}.~\  trans.  To 
cast  one's  eye  over,  have  an  eye  to ;  to  watch, 
observe;  to  look  after,  watch  over,  take  care  of. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  80  Here  sit  I  in  the  skie, 
And  wretched  fooles  secrets  heedfully  ore-eye.  1638  FORD 
Fancies  v.  i,  'Twere  better  live  a  yeoman,  And  live  with 
men,  than  over-eye  your  horses,  Whilst  I  myself  am  ridden 

ike  a  jade.  1681  RYCAUT  tr.  Gracian's  Critick  64  A  Woman, 
. .  who  diligently  over-eyed,  and  watched  her  Charge. 

t  O"verfa:ce,  sb.  Obs.  [OVER-  I  d.]  Upper 
face,  surface. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  91  Wene  we  not  be  gospel  to  be  in 
wordis  of  writingis,  but  in  wit  j  not  in  ouer  face,  but  in  be 
merowe.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  iv.  xx.  169  The 
liuing  creatures  that  are  on  the  ouerface  of  the  earth. 

Overfa'Ce,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.    [OvEB-  21,  8.] 

1.  trans.  To  look  out  of  countenance,  to  abash 
or  overcome,  esp.  by  boldness  or  effrontery ;  =  OUT- 
FACE v.  i.  (Now  dial.} 

eiS35  R.  LAYTON  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  West's  Antig. 
Furness  (1805)  144  Nor  then  we  cannot  be  our  fayssede,  nor 
suffer  any  maner  injurie.  (11587  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1847) 
VII.  xi.  149  The  lord  chancellor  earnestly  looked  upon  him, 
to  have,  belike,  over-faced  him.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  n. 
(1617)  206  If  you  make  a  strange  horse  stand  before  him,  as 
it  were  to  ouer-face  him.  1831  EVERETT  Blacksmith  (1834) 
99  (E.  D.  D.)  The  parson,  poor  young  man  !  was  overfaced 
with  us,  and  could  not  preach, 
fb.  To  brazen  out,  to  carry  off  with  a  bold  face ; 

=  OUTFACE  4.    Obs. 

1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  530  Boldly  to  over-face  that, 
which  justly  may  be  reprooved. 

1 2.  To  cover  the  face  or  surface  of.    Obs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  498  The  delectable  planure  of 
Murray..,  ouerfaced  with  a  generous  Octauian  Gentrye. 

Over- facility,  -fag, -faith:  see  OVER- 27-29. 
Overfall  (o«-vejfgl),  sb.  [OVER-  5,  6.] 

1.  Naut.  A  turbulent  surface  of  water  with  short 
breaking  waves,  caused  by  a  strong  current  or  tide 
setting  over  a  submarine  ridge  or  shoal,  or  by  the 
meeting  of  contrary  currents. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  119  b,  A  daungerous  goulfe, 
makyng  sore  ouerfalles  by  reason  of  the  meetyng  of  soondry 
streames  in  one  pointe.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  11.  36  Cer- 
taine  Currants,  which  did  set  to  the  West  Southwestward  so 
fast  as  if  it  had  bene  the  ouerfall  of  a  sand,  making  a  great 
noyse  like  vnto  a  streame  or  tide-gate  when  the  water  is 
shoale.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  40  We  . .  came  amongst  many 
strange  races,  and  ouer-falles.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round 
World  386  The  frightful  riplings  and  over-falls  of  the  water. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  ii.  315  This  tide  runs  at  first  with  a 
vast  head  and  overfall  of  water.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Mari- 
time Sum.  Plate  iv,  Overfalls ;  or  rough,  breaking  Seas. 
1867  J.  MACGREGOR  Voy.  Alone  (rtfXn*,  All  over  the  British 
Channel  there  are  patches  of  sand,  shingle,  or  rock  . .  even 
without  any  wind  they  cause  the  tide-stream  to  rush  over 
them  in  great  eddies  and  confused  bubbling  waves.  .  .These 
places  are  called.. in  some  charts  overfalls. 

2.  A  sudden  drop  in  the  sea-bottom,  as  at  the 
edge  of  a  submarine  terrace  or  ledge. 

1708  S.  WILCOCKE  in  Naval  Chron.  (1799)  II.  6t  It  is 
broken  ground,  and  overfalls  of  about  half  a  fathom,  every 
cast  of  the  lead.  1804  A.  DUNCAN  Mariner's  Chron.  I.  300, 
I  heard  that  he  had  very  great  overfalls,  from  twenty  seven 
to  thirteen  fathoms  at  one  cast,  when  he  was  standing  in 
the  bay  towards  the  village  of  Felix.  1817  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  562/2  The  channel ..  is  perfectly  clear  of  shoals,  but  the 
overfalls  are  sudden  from  15  to  2r  and  12  to  7  fathoms.  1859 
R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  236 
The  shingly  shore  shelves  rapidly,  without  steps  or  overfalls, 
into  blue  water. 

f3.  A  waterfall  in  a  river,  a  cataract  or  rapid.  Obs. 
1596  RALEIGH  Discov.  Gviana  67  Marched  ouer  land  to 
view  the  strange  ouerfals  of  the  riuer  of  Caroli,  which  rored 
so  farre  of.  .  .There  appeared  some  ten  or  twelve  ouerfals  in 
sight,  every  one  as  high  ouer  the  other  as  a  Church  tower. 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  44  It  is  reported  that 
Nilus  doth  the  like  at  his  Cataracts  or  ouerfals.  1613  Voy. 
Guiana  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  HI.  195,  I  travelled  up  the 
river  of  Wiapoco,  to  view  the  overfalls. 
4.  A  structure  to  allow  the  overflow  of  water  from 
a  canal  or  a  lock  on  a  river,  when  the  water 
reaches  a  certain  level.  (Also  used  to  keep  the 
water  up  to  the  required  level.) 

1791  W.  JESSOP  Rep.  River  Witham  15  Culverts  and 
Overfalls,  £90.  1805  Z.  ALLNUTT  Navig.  Thames  22  The 
new  constructed  open  Weir  at  Windsor,  . .  it  will  be  per- 
ceived how  trifling,  .stop  or  pen,  it  can  possibly  make  when 
the  moveable  Gates,  Overfalls,  and  Rimers  are  taken  away. 
1829  SOUTHEY  Inscript.  Caled.  Canal  2  in  Anniversary  196 
[Thou  hast  seen]  the  rivulet  Admitted  by  its  intake  peace- 
ably, Forthwith  by  gentle  overfall  discharged.  1846  KANE 
tr.  Ruhlman  on  Turbines  23  In  the  watercourse,  ..is  to  be 
built  up  a  partition  of  boards,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  an  overfall. 
1881  TAUNT  Thames  Map  13/2  The  village  [Streatley],  with 
the  weirs  and  overfalls  in  the  foreground. 

6.  Comb.,  as  overfall-mill,  a  mill  worked  by 
an  overshot  wheel ;  overfall-weir,  a  weir  which 
water  passes  over. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  127  So  plentiful!  a  streame,  as  able 
to  turn  an  ouerfall  mill.      1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  467 
A  little  above  it  was  an  ancient  overfall  weir. 
Overfall   (iTivaifg-l),   v.     [OE.  oferfeallan  = 
MHG.  iibervallen,  Ger. uberfallen \  MDu., Du. over- 
vallen  to  attack,  surprise  :  see  OVER-  7,  6.] 
1.  trans.  To  fall  upon  or  over. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4799,  &  tser  fell  dun  batt  bus  burrh  wind,  & 
oferrfell  hemm  alle.  a  1423  Cursor  M.  16661  (Trin.)  J?e 
hilles  shul  bei  bidde  ouerfalle  vs.  1895  A.  NUTT  Voy.  Bran 
190  A  thick  mist  overfell  them. 


OVEB-FAVOUBABLY. 

b.  To  fall  upon,  attack,  assail. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  203  Hie  . .  oferfeollan  ba  tie  ba  . .  yrmj)o 
genseson.  1382  WYCI.IF  Lev.  xx.  27  With  stonus  men  shulen 
overfalle  hem.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  viii,  Silencer 
which  some  liken  to  that  of  the  Roman  Senate  overfallen 
by  Brennus. 

2.  intr.  To  fall  over. 

\a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lvii[i].  g  Over  fel  be  fire  sa  bright 
(1382  WYCLIF,  fyr  fel  ouer).}  1530  TINDALE  Pract.  Prelates 
\Vks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  251  It  cannot  be  chosen  but  that 
many  shall  overfall.  1844  MRS.  BKOWNING  Duchess  May 
xcv,  Horse  and  riders  overfell. 

Hence  Overfa'lling  vbl.  sb.,  a  falling  over. 

18 . .  J.  WILSON  Trees  in  Blackw.  Mag.,  The  shape  being  in- 
distinct in  its  regular ..  over-fallings,  and  over-foldings,  and 
over-hangings,  of  light  and  shade. 

Over-famed:  see  OVER-  27  b. 

O'ver-faini'liar,"  [OVER- 28.]  Too  familiar. 
So  O'ver-familia-rity,  too  much  familiarity; 
O'ver-fami'liarly  adv.,  too  familiarly. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  ( W.  de  W.  1495)  L  clviii.  164  a/z 
Pardonne..yf  I  ouerfamylyerly  do  declare  my  pouertee 
unto  you.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  I.  Wks.  127/1  The  pore  man 
..had  founde  ye  priest  ouer  famyliar  with  his  wife.  1601 
B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  i,  His  over-familiar  playing  face. 
1631  MASSINGER  Emp.  East  y.  i,  His  confirm'd  suspicion, . . 
That  you  have  been  over-familiar  with  her.  1676  TOWERSON 
Decalogue  74  The  extreme  in  excess,  which  is  an  over- 
familiarity  with  our  Maker.  1862  C.  J.  VAUGHAN  Bit.  * 
Life,  Trifle  Vail  12  The  ignorance  of  over-familiarity  must 
be  grappled  with  even  like  that  of  non-acquaintance. 

Over-famous  to  Over-fancy :  see  OVEB-. 

O'Ver-faT,  adv.  [OVEB-  30.  In  ME.  and  mod. 
dial,  written  as  two  words.]  Too  far  ;  to  too  great 
a  distance,  extent,  or  degree. 

[a  1300  Cursor  M.  4894  Ar  bai  ouer  far  be  on  beir  fare. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6123  And  ouer  fer  on  bi  fose  fare  by  bi 
seluyn  !  c  1430  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  454  We  won  our  farr 
fra  be  wode.)  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxii.  322  They 
durst  nat  aduenture  ouerfarr.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pal.  v. 
ix.  §  2  Such  rules  are  not  safe  to  be  trusted  ouer-farre. 
1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  154,  I  fear  lest  my  zeal 
should  over-far  transport  me.  1720  STRYPE  Stovis  Sura. 
(1754)  I.  L  xxx.  323/2  That  the  poor  might  not  go  over-far  to 
Church.  {Mod.  Sc.  Dinna  gang  owre  ferr.] 

t  OverfaTe,  »•  Obs.  [OE.  oferfaran  =  OHG. 
ubarfaran,  MG.  iibervarn,  Ger.  iiberfahren,  MDu., 
Du.  overvaren:  see  OVEB-  9,  10.] 

1.  intr.  To  pass  over,  across,  or  through. 

c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  x.  i  Oferfare  on  munt  swa  swa 
spearwa.  c  1250  Gen.  &  Ex.  2487  To  flum  iurdon.  .he  ben 
cumen,  And  ouer  pharan  til  ebron.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.) 
1241  Anober  ;er  bow  mijt  ouer  fare. 

2.  trans.  To  pass  over,  to  cross,  traverse. 

a lOooCzdmon'sGen.  1801  (Gr.)Hi . .for3  oferforan  fokiruero 
land,  a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  (Napier)  210  Moyses  oferfor 
|>a  readan  sae.  a  1250  Owl  %  Night.  387  An  over-vareth  fele 
theode.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxxiii[i].  5  Oyer-faren  had 
our  saule  swift-lik  Watre  (>at  was  un-tholand-lik. 

Over-fast,  -fastidious,  etc. :  see  OVEK-. 

O-ver-fa-t,  a.  [OE.  eftrfmt:  see  OVEB-  28.] 
Too  fat.  lit.  and  _/?£•. 

cioso Suppl.  Mlfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  172/10  Obesus, 
oferfet.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  112  As  certaine 
wise  men  do,  that  be  ouer  fat  and  fleshie.  1609  C.  BUTLEB 
Fern.  Man.  v.  (1623)  K  iij,  If  they  be  ouer-fat,  or  want  a 
Ruler,  undoubtedly  they  will  not  prosper.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  614  The  over-fat  are  certainly  a  bad  class. 

O'ver-fati  gue,  sb.  [OVEB-  29.]  Too  great 
fatigue ;  excessive  fatigue. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Bee,  Many  of  them  die 
thro'  their  Over-fatigue  and  Labour.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  IL  °'7  Some  over-fatigue,  or  cold,  or  external 
accident.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  257  In  states  of 
over-fatigue . .  the  arterial  blood  is . .  run  at  high  pressure. 

O:ver-fati'gue,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
fatigue  too  much,  to  overtire.  Hence  O'ver- 
fati'gued  ///.  a. 

1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  I.  xiv.  8  12  Do  not  over-fatigue 
the  spirits.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  I.  vii,  You  are  pale,  you 
have  over-fatigued  yourself.  1897  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV. 
494  The  tremor.. which  may  be  observed  in  over-fatigued 
muscles. 

Overfault  (o«-v3Jf§lt).  Gtol.  [OVER-S  +  FACLT 
sb.  9.]  A  term  applied  to  a  fault  of  which  the 
inclination  or  hade  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
what  it  is  in  a  normal  or  ordinary  fault,  that  is, 
towards  the  upthrow  side  (hence  also  called  in- 
verted or  reverse  fault). 

The  result  is  that  the  dislocated  strata,  instead  of  slipping 
down  the  fault-plane  (as  in  a  normal  fault),  have  been  pushed 
or  slidden  up  and  over  the  fault-plane :  see  OVERTHRUST. 

1883  LAPWORTH  in  Geol.  Mag-.  X.  Aug.  342  The  various 
stages  of  rock  deformation  under  lateral  pressure  (folds, 
overfolds,overfaults,andoverthrusts).  —  inLettertoEdttor, 
An  overfault  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  development  of  an 
pverfold  until  it  has  a  plane  of  dislocation  or  '  thrust-plane 
in  lieu  of  its  middle  limb. 

O:ver-fa-VOUr,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
favour,  like,  or  take  to  (a  thing)  too  much. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \.  315  King  Henrie  the 
third,  ouer-favouring  forrainers,  granted  the  Honor  de 
Aquila..to  Petre  Earle  of  Savoy.  1867  OUIDA  C.  Castle- 
maine  (1879)  9  She  did  not  over-favour  her  exile  in  the 
western  counties. 

O-ver-fa-vourable,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too 
favourable.  So  Over-fa'vouraWy  adv. 


OVER-FEAR. 
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OVERFLOW. 


1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mints  fy  Mining  4  The  conditions 

uf  MH  Ii  .1  tc.st  arc  usually  overfavorable  to  the  process. 

tO-ver-feaT,  sl>.  Obs.  [OVER-  39.]  Too 
great  fear  ;  excess  of  fear. 

1639  FULLEH  Holy  War\.  xii.(i647)  251  In  such  over-fear 
they  were  no  le.ss  injurious  to  themselves  thau  to  the  western 
Pilgrimes. 

t  O:ver-fea*r,  v.  Obs.    [OVER-  27.]    intr.  To 

fear  too  much.     So  O'ver-fea'ring-  vbl.  sb. 

a  1591  ^ee  OVER-LOVE].  1630  B.  JONSON  New  /««  iv.  iii, 
Over-daring  is  as  great  a  vice  As  over-fearing. 

O'verfea'rftil,  a.    [OVER-  38.]    Too  fearful. 

Su  O  verfea-rfully  adv,  ;   O'verfea'rfulness. 

«i6a6  W.  SCLATER  Serm.  Exper.  (1638)  33  Over-fearful- 
nesse,  dismaying  to  approach  unto  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
a  1639  W.  WHAI-ELEY  Prototypes  n.  xxvL  (1640)  82  Take 
lieeduf  being  bo  fond  and  over-fearefull  of  your  children. 

O'Ver-fe'd  (stress  van),  ///.<*.  [OvKB-  28  c.] 
Ked  too  much,  fed  to  excess. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  43  These  gross,  corpulent, 
and  ouer-fed  bodies  do  encounter  Nature.  1608  SHAKS.  Per. 
in.  Pro!.  3  Snores.  .Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast  Of 
this  most  pompous  marriage-feast.  _  i8as  J.  NEAL  Bro. 
Jonathan  I.  100  Like  ati  over-fed  infant  1899  Allbutfs 
byst.  Med.  VIII.  557  The  worst  instances  of  psoriasis  are 
found  in  the  overfed. 

O"ver-fee<'ble1  a.    [OVER-  28.]    Too  feeble. 

ci449  PECOCK  Repr*  147  Thilk  proces  is  ouerfeblc  forto 
weerne  y  mag  is  to  be  had  &  vsid. 

tOver-fee'ble,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [OVER-  21.] 
trans.  To  overcome  with  weakness  ;  to  enfeeble. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  De  P.  R*  v.  xxviu.  (1495)  138  The 
hondus  ben  drye  in  men  that  ben  .  .  ouerfebled  with  aege, 
traueylle  and  dysease. 

O  ver-fee'd,  v.    [OVER-  27.] 

1.  trans.  To  feed  too  much,  or  to  excess. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  in  Fair  S.  P.  7<w.  7(1848)  183  The  London 
lanes  .  .  Did  vomit  out  their  undigested  dead,  .  .  For  all  these 
lanes  with  folkeare  overfed.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
l-a>i<:c  105  The  Husbandman  is  of  opinion,  that  you  cannot 
ouer-fe«;d  or  make  your  Swine  too  fat.  1714  MANDEVILLE 
Fab,  Bees  (1725)  I.  349  If  he  keeps  but  one  [horse],  and 
overfeeds  it  to  shew  his  wealth,  he  is  a  fool  for  his  pains. 
1896  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  399  It  is  a  common  error  to 
over-feed  and  over-stimulate  in  this  condition. 

2.  intr.  (for  refl.)   To  feed  to  excess,  take  too 
much  food. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  113  When  they  [vultures]  have 
over-fed,  they  are  then  utterly  oelpless.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Ejcpl.  I.  xxix.  399,  I  have  seen  pups  only  two  months  old 
risk  an  indigestion  by  overfeeding  on  their  twin  brethren. 

Hence  O*ver-fee'ding  vbl.sb. 

1836  F.  MAHONY  Rtl.  Father  Prout^  Apol.  Lent  (1859)  19 
Gibbon,  .notices  this  vile  propensity  to  overfeeding.  1881 
MICHELL  in  Afacttt.  Mag.  XLV.  41  You  must  hit  offexactly 
the  golden  mean  between  overfeeding  and  underfeeding. 

Overfeel  to  Over-festoon  :  see  OVER-. 
O'ver-few,<*.  Nowrfw/.  [OVER-  28.]  Top  few. 

[1470*85  MALORY  Arthur  v.x,  Ouer  fewe  to  fyght  with  soo 
many.]  1538  STARKEY  England  \\.  ii.  191  Of  them  [i.e. 
ministers  of  the  law]  are  ouer-niany,  though  ther  be  among 
them  ouer-few  gud.  (11687  ^.  MORE  m  Norris  Theory 
Love(i6&&)  181  Else  they  would  be  in  the  state  of  sincerity, 
which  over-few  .  .  are.  {Mod.  Sc.  Owre  few  o'  the  richt  sort.] 

Over-fields  to  Overfile  :  see  OVER-. 
Overfill,  v.     [OE.  oferfyllan,  f.  ofer-,  OVER- 
*\+fylfan  to  FILL  :  cf.  MHG.  uberfiillen] 

1.  trans.  To  do  more  than  fill  ;  to  nil  to  over- 
flowing. 

c  1130  I  tali  Mcid.  19  He  earned  him  ouerfullet  ful  &  ouer> 
eorninde  met  of  heuenliche  mede.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  vi.  xx.  (W.  de  W.)  207  The  stomak  is  ouerfilled,  and  is 
streichid  abrode.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Strut.  {1841)9  They 
who  are  over-filled  with  works  of  supererogation,  a  1700 
DRYDEN  0-)i  The  tears  she  shed,  Seein'd.  -to  discharge  her 
head,  O'er  fill'd  before.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesitv.  Hi.  56  On 
the  i  ;ih  the  lava  overfilled  the  great  fissure. 

2.  intr.  To  become  full  to  overflowing. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xm.  358  Water  'd  with  floods,  that 
ever  over-fill  With  heaven's  continual  showers.  1676  HOBBES 
Iliad1  (1677)  63  Suddenly  the  river  overfills,  Supply'd  by 
Jove  with  mighty  showers  of  rain.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th. 
Earth  \\.  77. 

Hence  Overfilled  ppl.  a. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iv.  it.  Magnificence  867  Th* 
over-burdned  Tables  bend  with  weight  Of  their  Ambrosiall 
over-filled  ftaight.  1900  Daily  News  6  July  3^3  Overfilled, 
undermanned  hospital,  without  medical  necessities. 

O  verfrlm,  v.  [OVER-  8.]  trans.  To  cover  with 
a  film,  to  put  a  film  over. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  57  Their  eies  were  ouer- 
filmed  or  blinded.  1854-6  PATMORB  Angel  in  Ho.  \\.  x. 
Last  Nt.  at  //.  38  Fear  O'erfilms  her  apprehensive  eye. 

O'ver-fi'ne,  a,  [OVER-  28.]  Too  fine  ;  super- 
fine ;  over-refined. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  243  Pure  flowre  for 
ouerfine  breade.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  iv.  xx.  (1713)  339 
This  fetch  of  yours  is  over-fine  and  witty.  1707  NORRIS 
Treat,  Humility  vi.  273  Aiming  at  hard  words,  or  an  over- 
fine  pronunciation  of  such  as  are  common.  x86a  Atkenxum 
8  Nov.  588  The  phrases  'Our  Feathered  Families',  and 
4  Birds  of  Song  '  are,  we  submit,  affected  and  over-fine. 

Hence  O  ver-fi  neness. 

1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  645  '794)  In  the  mouths  of  base 
intetpreters,  From  over-fineness  not  intelligible  .  .  Is  thy  white 
blamelessness  accounted  blame  I 

O:ver-fiT6,  v.  [OVER-  37.]  trans.  To  fire 
or  heat  too  much.  (Used  in  Ceramics.) 

1616  BACON  Sjf/va  §  327  Gold  might  be  made  but  the 
Alchymists  over-fired  the  Work.  1875  Urc*s  Diet.  Arts 
III.  628  The  risks  in  the  oven  of  being  'over-fired',  by 


which  it  [porcelain]  would  be  melted  into  a  mass,  and  of 
being  '  short.fired  ',  by  which  its  surface  would  be  imperfect. 
1885  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  107/1  Great  atten- 
tion is  required  in  this  operation  to  prevent  the  enamel 
from  being  over-fired. 

O:ver-fi  sh,  v.  [OVBB-  37.]  trans.  To  fish 
(a  stream,  etc.)  too  much;  to  fish  to  depletion. 
Hence  (Xver-fl'shing  vbl.  ib. 

1867  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  328  If  any  trawling  -ground  should  be 
overnsned.  1671  Echo  15  Dec.,  Some  .  .  asserting  that  the 
falling  off  was  due  to  overnshing.  1909  Daily  ChrvH. 
27  Feb.  3/6  A  species  which  might  speedily  be  over-fished, 
to  the  lasting  detriment  of  the  industry. 

Overflt  to  Overflag  :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overfla  me,  v  .1  Obs.  [OVER-  5,  35.]  itttr. 
To  flame  over,  or  beyond  measure. 

1634  Documents  against  1'tynnt  (Camden)  22  This  man's 
zeale  hath  &oe  ovcrflamed,  that  there  is  not  by  him  any 
recreacion  att  all  lefte  for  Christians. 

f  Overfla-me,  v.*  Obs.  rarer-'.  [Derivation 
obscure.]  (app.^  To  smear  or  plaster  over. 

£1420  Pallatl.  on  Hush.  l.  1139  Make  hit  lyk  a  salue,  and 
ouerflame  [L.  atlinc]  Vche  hole  and  chene. 

f  O-ver-flap.  Obs.  [OVER-  6.]  A  pasty  or 
turn-over. 

1699  TKVON  Good  llonsc-iv.  XL  87  The  best  fashion  to  make 
these  Pyes  in,  is  that  of  Pasties,  which  in  some  countries 
they  call  Overlaps. 

tOverflee',  v.  Obs.  [OlL.cfcrJldon  to  flee  over, 
also  for  *oferfl£otan  to  fly  over  :  see  OVERFLY,  and 
cf.  FLEE,  FLY  z/.J 

1.  a.  intr.  To  flee  over  ;  to  escape,    b.  trans.  To 
escape  from,  flee. 

Beowulf  2525  Nelle  ic  beorges  weard  ofer  fieon  fotes  treni. 
c  i«o  Oiuayn  Miles  46  The  child  that  was  y-born  to  night 
Er  the  soule  be  hider  y-dight  The  pain  schal  ouer  fle.  138* 
WYCLIF  a  Kings  xxv.  n  The  thor?  fleers,  that  ouerflowen 
[1388  hadden  fled  ouer]  to  the  kyng  of  Babiloyn. 

2.  [In  sense  of  FLY  ».]   To  fly  over. 

c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Grain,  xlvii.  (Z.)  376  Supentolo,  ic  oferfleo. 
1381  WVCLIF  iyisd.v.  u  Asabrid  that  ouerfleth  [1388  flieth 
ouer]  in  the  eir. 

3.  =  OVERFLY  v.  3,  q.  v. 

Overflee'ce,  v.  poet.  [OVER-  8.]  trans.  To 
cover  with  or  as  with  a  fleece  or  fleeces. 

1717  FENTON  Odyss.  xl.  Poems  102  lolcos,  whose  irriguous 
Vales  His  grazing  Folds  o'er-fleec'd.  1715  font  Odyss. 
xix.  280  Short  woolly  curls  o'erfleeced  his  bending  head. 

t  Overflee't,  v  .  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  5,  9  +  FLEET 
z;.',  OE.  Jliotan  :  cf.  OHG.  ubarflio^an,  MHG. 
tiberfiie^en,  Ger.  Hberjlieszen,  MDu.  overvlittcn] 

1.  To  flow  over,  overflow,     a.  intr.    b.  trans. 
a.  c  1150  Gen.  ft  Ex.  586  Fiftene  elne  it  ouer-flet,  Ouer  ilk 

dune,  and  ouer  ilc  hil.  c  «3«o  Cast.  Love  840  porw  whom 
be  grace  bat  ouer-fleot  Socoure)>  al  be  world  ?ut.  a  1586 
MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Potms  L  46  Waill,  and  wit  of  woman- 
heid,  That  sa  with  vertew  dois  ouerfleit. 

b-  i{'3  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  i.  78  Vmquhile  the  fertill 
fluide,  Nylus,  Ourfletand  all  the  feiidis,  bank  and  bus. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  with  floating  things,  rare. 
1513  DOUGLAS  ALncis  x.  v.  135  And  saw  the  navy  cum  and 

mekill  ost.  Semand  the  sey  of  schippis  all  our  fleu 
Overflexion,  -fling,  etc.  :  see  OVER-. 
t  O/verfloat,  ib.  Obs.  Also  -flote.  [OVBH-  5  b.] 
=  OVERFLOW  sb. 

1619  I.  DYKE  Counterpoyson  1,1  Men  .  .  hauing  enough, 
should  lay  vp  no  more,  but  make  the  ouerfloate^of  their  cup 
seruiceable  to  the  maintenance  of  Gods  worship.  i6s»-6» 
HEVLIN  Cosmogr.  I.  (1682)  267  Occasioned  by  the  divided 
streams  of  Nenand  Ouse,  with  the  ovei-flotcs  of  other  Rivers. 

Over-floa't,  v.  Also  -flote.  [OVER-  9,  i  .  In 
sense  i  perh.  for  owcrflect,  through  confusion  with 
its  pa.  pple.  ovcr/lotm.] 

1  1.  trans.  To  overflow  :   =  OVERFLEET  v.  I  b. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  405  The  water  ..  giucth  a  stonie 
coat  or  crust  to  all  the  earth  that  it  either  ouerfloteth  or 
runneth  by.  1610  —  Cainden's  Brit.  l.  690  Doue  that  often 
riseth  heere  and  ouerfloteth  the  fields.  1697  DHYDEN  /Eneid 
x.  34  The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'erfloats,  With 
a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats. 

2.  To  float  over.  lit.  andyijf. 

1658  W.  BURTON  /tin.  Anton.  175  But  it  o're-floated  rides, 


2.  trans.  To  cover  with  blossom  or  verdure. 

1601  SHAKS.  l-i-tl.  N.  in.  iv.  404  Venue  is  beauty,  but  the 
beauteous  euill  Are  empty  trunkes,  ore-Aouristi'd  by  the 
deuill.  1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  'lannkaustr  1  14  A  wither  d 
start  o'erflourish'd  with  green  leaves. 

t  3.  To  embellish  too  greatly  ;  to  set  forth  with 
too  much  embellishment.  Obs. 

1703  COLLIER  Eis.  Mor.  Subj.  n.  66  As  they  are  likely  to 
over-nourish  their  own  case,  so  their  flattery  is  harden  to  be 
discovered.  1716  Gentl.  instructed  (ed.  6)  279.  I  cannot 
think,  that  the  fondest  Imagination  can  over-nourish,  or 
even  paint  to  the  Life,  the  Happiness  of  those  who  never 
check  Nature. 

Overflow  (J«-v»jflj»),  st.    [Ovra-  9,  5.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  overflowing  ;  an  inundation, 


.     1878  Masq 
that  like  a  flower  OverfloaU  the  rolling  foam. 

t  O'ver-floa-ty,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  OVER-  28 
+  FLOATY  a.,  buoyant.]  Too  buoyant,  as  a  ship 
under-ballasted  and  so  unsteady  in  the  water. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s.v.  Keel,  When  a  Ship  b  over-floaty,  and 
rolls  too  much. 

Overflood  (^vaiflo-d),  v.  [OVER-  5,  9.] 
trans.  To  pour  over  in  a  flood  ;  to  inundate. 

i8»i  BYRON  Sardan.  v.  i  194  The  Euphrates.  .O'erfloods 
its  banks.  i88a  H.  S.  HOLLAND  Logic  t,  Life  (1885)  306  An 
answer  which  over-floods  our  senses  with  its  fulness  and 
compass.  1890  T.  W.  ALLIES  Peter's  Rock  341  The  Arabians, 
overflooding  Gaul  after  the  conquest  of  Spain. 

t  Overflo'ten,//'/.  a.  Obs.  [pa.  pple.  ofOvER- 
FLEKT  v.,  in  OE.  ofcrfloltn]  Overflowed,  flooded. 

citfle  Laud  Troy  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  4306  Many  a  darte  was 
ther  cast  and  schotyn,  And  many  a  bodi  ouer-flolen.  1469 
Plumpton  Corr.  21  The  corneland  is  overflotin  with  water. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  13  Fresh-water  Spunges,  which 
commonly  are  scene  vpon  ouer-floten  medowes. 

Overflou  rish,  v.    [OVER-  25,  8,  27.] 
T  1.  intr.  To  flourish  exceedingly.  Obs. 
1587  GOLDING  DC  Mornay  \ix.  302  They  that  worship.. 
God,  .  .dwelling  in  Paradise  alike  ouerflomhing  green. 


a  flood.     Alh.  j  //.; 

1589  GREENE  Menafhon  (Arb.)  62  Ouerwhelmed  with  the 
oaernowe  of  a  second  aduersitie.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  vill.  209  The  inundation  or  ouerflow  of  Nilus.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden  '*  Brit.  L  130  Some,  by  overflows  and 
flouds,  are  growen  to  be  that  sea,  which  at  this  day  they 
call  Zuider-bea.  1849  MUMCHISON  Si/ttria  ill  53  The  rela- 
tions are  obscured  by  an..  overflow  of  igneous  rocks. 

2.  A  flowing  over  from  a  vessel  which  is  too 
full  ;  that  which  flows  over.    lit.  axAfig.  :  applied 
esp.  to  an  excess  of  attendance  or  population. 

1640  J.  STOI'GHTON  Def.  Divinity  \.  53  From  the  overflow 
of  this  place  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  full  of  knowledge. 
1823  Examiner  89/3  The  house,  full  to  overflow.  i8j$ 
SOUTMBY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXI.  384  Every  garden  has  its  tank 
..the  overflow  of  one  being  conducted..  to  another.  1851 
Miss  YONGE  Cameos  1.  1  4  The  overflow  of  Teutons  came 
very  early  thither. 

D.  Prosody.  (See  quot.  1885.) 

1885  E.  GOSSE  Fr.  ShoJis.  to  Pope  6  Mr.  Austin  Dobsou 
has  proposed  to  me  the  term  overflow  for  these  verses  in 
which  the  sense  is  not  concluded  at  the  end  of  one  line  or  of 
one  couplet,  but  straggles  on,..  until  it  naturally  closes  ;.. 
equivalent  to  the  vcrs  enrawM  of  the  French.  Ibid.  55 
In  thirty.  two  lines  (of  Waller's  'To  the  King  ']  we  find  but 
one  overflow.  1894  VERITY  Milton  l  P.  L.  Introd.  59  Fur- 
ther it  [blank  verse]  never  extended  till  Marlowe,  .broke  up 
the  fetters  of  the  couplet-form,  and  by  the  process  of  over- 
flow carried  on  the  rhythm  from  verse  to  verse  as  the  sense 
required. 

3.  Such  a  quantity  as  runs  over  ;  excess,  super- 
fluity, superabundance. 

1580  NASHE  Pref  Greene'  sMenaphon  (Arb.l6The  ingrafted 
overflow  of  some  Kilcow  conceipt.  1595  SHAKS.  Rick.  II, 
v.  iii.  64  Thy  ouerflow  of  good,  conuerts  to  Dad.  1715  BROOKE 
in  Pope's  Odyss.  Notes  (J.),  The  expression  may  be  ascribed 
to  an  overflow  of  gratitude.  i8i7.Mlss  Mim>knin  L'Estrange 
Li/e  (1870)  II.  I.  S  A  prodigious  overflow  of  stupid  faces, 
royal  and  other. 

4.  Short  for  overflow-pipe  or  -drain,  a  pipe  or 
drain  for  carrying  off  excess  of  water. 

1895  Daily  News  17  Oct.  2/6  When  the  rainfall  is  more 
than  ordinarily  heavy,  the  storm  overflows  carry  off  the  flow 
of  water  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  any  overflow 
into  houses  from  the  sewers. 

5.  atlrib.  and  Comb,,  as  overflow  condition,  in- 
continence, meeting,  population,  work  ;  overflow- 
basin,  -gauge,  -pipe  ;  overflow-bu«  (  (S.S.),  a  cara- 
boid  beetle,    Platynus  maculicollis,   occasionally 
appearing  in  vast  swarms  in  southern  California. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  68  When  the 
overflow-pipe  of  a  cistern  opens  into  the  sewers.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  OverflimJiasin,  one  having  a  pipe  to  convey 
away  excess  of  water  and  prevent  it  running  over  the  brim. 
1880  Daily  News  4  Feb.  3/1  Hengler's  was  filled  to  the 
brim,  .and  an  'overflow  '  meeting  was  immediately  organized 
at  the  Drill  Shed  hard  by.  1*97  Ifestm.  Gat.  15  Mar.  3/3 
Their  great  want  was  new  territory  fit  for  the  overflow  popu- 
lation to  settle  in  permanently.  1898  Engineering  M?f- 
XVI.  107/1  The  shallow,  widespread  overflow-floods  which 
occur  in  some  parts  of  India  can  hardly  be  controlled  at  all. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  15  If  the  distended  bladder 
be  left  unrelieved,  the  sphincter  yields,  and  the  excess  of 
urine  comes  away,  forming  the  so-called  'overflow  incon- 
tinence '. 

Overflow  (>v3.inVu-),  v.  Pa.pple.  1-7  -flowen, 
6-9  -flown,  6-  -flowed  :  see  FLOW  v.  [OE.  ofer- 
JUwan  =  MLG.  avervlSjen,  MDu.,  Du.  overvloeien  : 
see  OVER-  9,  5.] 

I.  trans.  L  To  flow  over;  to  overspread  or  cover 
with  water  or  other  liquid;  to  flood,  inundate. 
Said  of  water  ;  in  quot.  1  741  causatively  of  a  person. 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  l.  iii.  i  i  Seo  ea  aclce  geare  fact  land 
middeweard  oferfleow  mid  fotes  bicce  flode.  c  ny>  Gen.  * 
Ex.  556  Do  wex  a  flod  Sis  werlde  wid-hin,  and  ouer-flow^ed 
men  &  deres  kin.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  72  It  cs 
like  as  it  schuld  ouerflowe  all  be  land.  147?  J-  P*«ON  >P 
P.  Lett.  III.  175  The  causey,  .is  so  over  flowyn  that  ther  u 
no  man  that  may  on  ethe  passe  it.  c  1585  in  Willis  &  ; 
Cambridge  ^(1886)  II.  411  Trinitie  Colledge  greene..is  in  the 
winter  time  overflowne  with  waier.  i«oo  J.  PORV  tr.  Lso  s 
Africa  VIL  290  At  the  inundation  of  Niger  all  the  held! 
this  region  are  ouerflowed.  1673  RAY  Jo*m.Lo™  C,  Rome 
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furrows.      1863   BATES   Nat.  AMOUX  IX.  (1864)  J«J    T 
l«ach«s.  during  most  months  of  the  year  are  partly  over- 
flown by  the  river.     1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  oj  H»f*r  u.  xv, 
The  river  had  overflowed  the  meadows. 
t  b.  To  flow  over  or  across.   Obs. 

c  1400  Dtstr.   Troy  .0660  Myche  watur  he  weppit  of  his 
wale  ene,  Ouer-flowet  his  face,  fell  on  ha  brcjl. 

2.  transf.  and  fg.  To  pass  or  spread  over 
a  flood,  so  as  to  pervade,  fill,  cover,  st 


M  The  fayth  of  Cry.. 


OVERFLOW. 

overflowen  with  heresyes.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  708 
With  which  his  spirit  flew,  And  darkness  over-flew  his  eyes. 
1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  350  A  Place  o'erflown  with 
hallowed  Light.  1718  POPE  Messiah  103  One  tide  of  glory, 
one  unclouded  blaze  O'erflow  thy  courts.  1749-51  LAVINGTON 
Entkus.  Meth.  <$•  Papists  (1820)  382,  I  was  overflowed  with 
joy.  1830  TENNYSON  Madeline  iii,  The  flush  of  anger'd 
shame  O'erflows  thy  calmer  glances.  1899  R.  KIPLING 
Stalkyi  Little  Prep.  171  So  they  overflowed  his  house, 
smoked  his  cigars,  and  drank  his  health. 

fb.  \\\pa.pple.  Overcome  with  excess  of  liquor; 
drunk.  Obs. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Phoenix  iv.  ii,  I  was  overflown  when 
I  spoke  it,  I  could  ne'er  ha1  said  it  else.  1643  R.  CARPENTER 
Experience  \.  vii.  21  A  cloud  settles  in  his  [the  drunkard's] 
eyes,  and  the  whole  body  being  overflowne,  they  seeme  to 
float  in  the  floud. 

3.  To  flow  over  (the  brim,  banks,  or  sides). 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  36  Thinking  that  the 
vessel  of  oyle.. would  overflowe  the  brymmes.  159*  SHAKS. 
Ven.  %  Ad.  92  Rain..  Perforce  will  force  it  [a  river]  overflow 
the  bank.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg,  i.  394  The  Dregs  that 
overflow  the  Brims.  1709  Taller  No.  43  r  12  The  Loire 
having  overflowed  its  Banks,  hath  laid  the  Country  under 
Water  for  300  Miles  together. 

b.  To  cause  to  overflow;  to  fill  (a  vessel)  so 
full  that  it  runs  over.     AlsoySg-. 

a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  (J.),  Sure  that  some  excellent  fortune 
would  relieve. .thee  so  as  to  overflow  all  thy  hopes.  1868 
F.  WILLIAMS  Lives  Eng.  Card.  I.  137  This  outrage  over- 
flowed the  cup  of  bitterness  that  had  been  presented  to  the 
Pope.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Shorter  Poems  42  Again  shall 
pleasure  overflow  Thy  cup  with  sweetness. 

f4.  To  overflow  withj  pour  out.  Obs.  rare. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  u.  ii.  157  Such  brooks  are  welcome 
to  mee,  that  ore'flowes  such  liquor.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev. 
Man  in  Hum.  in.  i,  I.. take  pen,  and  paper  presently,  and 
ouerflow  you  halfe  a  score,  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets,  at  a  sitting. 
II.  intr.  5.  To  flow  over  the  sides  or  brim  by 
reason  of  fullness. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vt  38  Ofer-flowende  big  sylla|>  on 
eowerne  bearm.  1381  WYCLIF  Luke  vi.  38  A  good  mesure, 
and  wel  fillid,  and  shakun  to  gidere,  and  ouerflowynge. 
c  1400  tr.  Higden  Harl.  Contin. (Rolls)  VI 1 . 505  This  jere  t wey 
dayes  tofore  Octobre  the  see  overflowide  and  passide  the 
clyyes  and  dreynt  many  men  and  tounes.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  94  This  tyme  at  Rome  the  Ryver  of 
Tiber  overflowed  exceadingly.  ai68x  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Tracts  56  Not  when  the  river  had  overflown.  1838  LARDNER 
Hand-bk,  Nat.  Pkil.t  Hydros  t.  etc.  47  At  the  top.,  there 
is  a  small  reservoir  to  receive  the  mercury,  which  overflows 
by  expansion. 

f  b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  get  beyond  bounds,  to 
become  excessive  or  inordinate.  Obs. 

c  xaoo  ORMIN  10721,  &  tiss  meocnesse  iss  oferrmett  Swa  batt 
itt  oferrflowebb.  a  1547  SURREY  &neid  iv.  (1557)  Fiijb, 
Loue  doth  rise  and  rage  againe,  And  ouerflowes  with  swell- 
yng  stormes  of  wrath.  1628  tr.  Matkieu's  Power/uU 
Favorite  146  Hee  would  not  correct  the  luxury,  nor  thedis- 
solutenesse  which  were  ouerflowne,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
esteeming  of  the  Sumptuary  Lawes. 

c.  To  remove  from  one  part  to  another  owing 
to  want  of  room  or  other  pressure.    (Inquot.  1858 
jocularly  of  a  single  person.)  , 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls.  L  395  When  I  like, 
I  can  overflow  into  the  summer-house  or  an  arbor.  1865 
LIGHTFOOT  Comm.  Gal.  (1874)  10  The  Jewish  colonists  must 
in  course  of  time  have  overflowed  into  a  neighbouring 
country.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  ^6  The  painful 
commotion  may  extend  or  overflow  to  higher  or  lower 
centres.  Mod.  The  crowd  overflowed  into  the  adjoining 
gardens. 

6.  Said  of  the  containing  vessel  or  the  like :  To 
be  so  full  that  the  contents  run  over  the  brim. 

£1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  73  Wellys  ouer- 
fluen,  moistures  styen  vp  to  be  croppys  of  trees.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit,  A.  in.  i.  222  When  heauen  doth  weepe,  doth 
not  the  earth  oreflow?  1606  HEYWOOD  2nd  Pt.  If  you  know 
not  me  Wks.  1874  I.  297  Come,  let  our  fiill-crown'd  cups 
oreflow  with  wine.  17x2-14  POPE  Rape  Lockv.%%  Sudden, 
with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows.  1884  tr.  Lotze's 
Metaph.  324  Like  the  last  drop  which  makes  a  cup  overflow. 
b.  transf.  andyf^.  To  be  filled  beyond  contain- 
ing, to  be  exceedingly  full,  to  superabound. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  u.  iv.  47  To  make  the  comming 
houre  oreflow  with  ioy.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Let.  to  Sir  C. 
Hedges  in  Jourti.  Jews,  (1732)  Pref.,  We  are  apt  to  overflow 
in  speaking  of  it.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  xxv.  215 
The  square  below  And  the  streets  overflow. 

Hence  Overflow-able  a.,  capable  of  being  over- 
flowed ;  Overflowed  ppl.  a. ;  Overflower  sb.t 
one  who  or  that  which  overflows. 

1668  T.  SMITH  Voy*  Constantinople  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708) 
III.  12  The  land.. of  ./Egypt,  lying  very  low,  and  easily 
overflowable.  1822-34  GoodsStudy  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  645  The 
overflowed  swampsat  its  feet.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad yyt  The 
plain  was  all  filled  with  the  overflowed  water.  1899  W. 
JAMES  in  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychol.  215  The  final  over- 
flowers  of  our  measure. 

Overflower  (-flau»M,  -flau-si),z>.  [OVEK-  23, 
8.]  trans,  a.  To  deplete  by  flowering  too  much. 
b.  To  cover  with  flowers. 

1850  Beck's  Florist  Sept.  213  They  are  shy  growers,  and  apt 
to  overflower  their  strength.  1884  MAYCROMMELIN  Brown. 
Eyes  i,  The  pond  was  all  over-flowered  with  water-lilies. 

Overflowing  (stress  var.),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  OVER- 
FLOW V.  +  -ING1!] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  OVERFLOW;  an  over- 
spreading or  covering  with  water ;  an  inundation. 

1530  PALSGR.  250/1  Overflowyng  with  water,  inundation. 
1629  Drayner  Conf.  (1647)  B,  In  Meddowes,  over-flowings 
will  doe  good.  1846  GROTE  Greece  (1862)  II.  xx.  481  The 
overflowings  of  the  Nile. 
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fig.  1540  BIBLE  Ps.  xviii.  3  The  ouerflowinges  [1611  floods] 
of  vngodlynesse  made  me  afrayed. 

2.  The  action  of  flowing  over  because  the  con- 
taining vessel  is  too  full ;  also,  that  which  flows 
over ;  hence,  excess,  superfluity,  superabundance. 

1373-80  BARET  Alv.  O  174  An  ouerflowing,  a  superfluous 
abunding.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry  \  1633)  103  The  ouerflowing 
of  the  gall,  a  disease  that  most  Hawkes  are  subiect  vnto. 
1778  EW.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  28  Aug.  an.  1776,  Some 
over-flowings  of  clover,  I  ordered  to  be  made  into  a  square 
cock  for  the  cart-horses.  1857  C.  BRONTE  Professor  i,  I 
anticipated  no  overflowings  of  fraternal  tenderness. 

O'Verflowing  (stress  var.),  ///.  a.  [-ING  2.] 
That  overflows:  in  the  senses  of  the  verb;  flowing 
over  the  brim  ;  superabounding,  exuberant,  etc. 

c  1020  Rule  St.  Benet  Ixi.  (Logeman)  102  gif  biS  jemet 
oferflowende  o5de  leahterfull.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in. 
Ixiii.  148  Fulfilled  wij»  so  gret  loue  of  (je  godhede  &  so  ouer- 
flowing ioy.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  xlvii.  2  Waters  rise  up  out  of 
the  north,  and  shall  be  an  overflowing  flood,  a  1614  DONNE 
Hintfaiwoc  (1644)  188  To  expresse  the  abundant  and  over- 
flowing charitie  of  our  Saviour.  1876  BANCROFT  ffz'st.  U.  S. 
II.  xxiv.  118  Benevolence  gushed  prodigally  from  his  ever 
overflowing  heart. 

Hence  Overftowingly  adv.;  Overflowingness 
(in  ME.  =  luxury,  extravagance). 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  115  jif  heo  edmodnesse  habbecS  and 
ouernowendnesse  forletaa.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  xiv, 
The  goods,  which  he  so  overflowingly  abounds  with.  1854 
Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  333  Wilson  was  brimfully,  nay,  over- 
flowingly, imbued  with  the  poetic  element. 

O'Verflown, pfl.a.  arch,  or  dial.  [The  original 
pa.  pple.  of  OVERFLOW  v.]  =  OVERFLOWED///,  a. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Fam.  Love,Heret.  affirm. 
b  j  b,  Whosoeuer  feadeth  of  the  ouerflowne  word  . .  eateth 
truely  the  flesh  of  Christ.  1653  R-  9-  tr-  Bacon's  Hist. 
Winds  96  Vapours  out  of  the  Seaand  Rivers,  andover-flowne 
Marishes.  1707-11  MORTIMEK  Hust.  (1721)  I.  217  Foul  Food, 
as  overflown  Hay,  Grass  rotted  by  the  long  standing  of 
Water  on  it  in  wet  Summers.  1818  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XIX. 
6  Crossing  an  overflown  stream  on  the  way  to  Boulogne, 

O'ver-flU'ent,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  fluent. 
So  O'ver-flu'ency,  too  great  fluency. 

a  iSjt  ANNE  BRADSTREET  Poems  (1875)  3, 1  do  grudge  the 
muses  did  not  part  'Twixt  him  and  me  that  overfluent 
store.  1901  Daily  Ckron.  8  Nov.  4/3  Doubtless  the  circum- 
stances of  Buchanan's  life  had  something,  nay  much,  to  do 
with  this  over-fluency. 

O:verflu  sh,  v.  [OVER-  27,8.]  trans,  a.  To 
flush  too  much.  b.  To  flush  over,  cover  with 
a  flush,  rare.  So  O'verflu-»hed///.a. ;  also  O'ver- 
flush  sb.,  superfluity;  O'verflu'sli  a.,  too  flush. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xliii.  (1887)  268  Such  an  ouer- 
flush  of  bookes  growes  chargeable  to  the  printer,  a  1653 

!.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  iv.  78  A  jolly  fit  of  his  over-flushed  and 
*••"'-     AFacewhich 
Scarlet. 


BROWNING  Paracelsus  in.  840  To  overflush  those  blemishes 
with  all  The  glow  of  general  goodness  they  disturb.  1860 
THACKERAY  Love!  the  Wid.  iv,  You  don't  look  as  if  you 
were  overflush  of  money. 

Overfltrtter,  v.  [OVER-  i.]  trans.  To  flutter 
over. 

a  1631  DONNE  Progr.  Soul  xx,  Already  this  hot  cock  in 
bush  and  tree,  In  field  and  tent  o'rflutters  his  next  hen. 
1869  BROWNING  Ring  tr  Bk.  xi.  371  Would  benignant  Gos- 
pel interpose,  O'erflutter  us  with  healing  in  her  wings. 

tO'verflnx.  Obs.  [OVER-  5.]  =  OVERFLOW  ji. 

1633  FORD  'Tis  Pity  in.  ii,  May  be,  'tis  but  the  maids- 
sickness,  an  over-flux  of  youth.  1660  T.  M.  Hist.  Indcpcnd. 
iv.  103  The  overflux  of  such  a  sudden,  yet  joyful  change. 

Overfly  ((fuvajflar) ,  v.  [f.  OVER-  4,  etc.  +  FLY 
z».l :  cf.  MHG.  ubervliegen,  Ger.  itberfliegen,  Du. 
ffvervliegen.  For  this,  OE.  and  ME.  had  ofer/lfon, 
ouerfle :  see  OVERFLEE.] 

1.  trans.  To  fly  over,  to  cross  or  pass  over  by 
flying.     [OVER-  4.] 

1558  PHAER  JEneid  iv.  K  j  b,  Non  otherwise  Mercurius  . . 
Did  shear  the  winds,  and  ouerflew  the  shores  of  Lybi  sands. 
1693  DRYDEN  Persius'  Sat.  iv.  (1697)  459  A  sailing  Kite  Can 
scarce  o'erfly  'em  in  a  Day  and  Night.  1735  POPE  Odyss. 
in.  412  A  length  of  Ocean  and  unbounded  sky,  Which  scarce 
the  Sea-fowl  in  a  year  o'er-fly.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types 
Eth.  Th.  I.  18  Overflying  it  with  a  dangerous  tran- 
scendental wing. 

fb.  Jig.  To  pass  over,  omit,  skip.   Obs. 
iS9a  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 179  Some  like 
accidents  of  dislike  for  breuity  I  ouerfly :  young  bloud  is  hot. 
c.  To  fly  beyond.    [OVER-  1 2.] 
1876  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  (1891)  IV.  263  We  cannot  overfly 
our  own  zone. 

2.  To  surpass  in  flight ;  to  fly  higher,  faster,  or 
farther  than;  to  outsoar.    [OVER- 22.] 

1593  SHAKS.  Ven.  $  Ad.  324  Out-stripping  crows  that 
strive  to  over-fly  them.  1595  MARKHAM  Sir  R.  Crinvile 
cxxxii,  Thine  honour,  former  honours  ouer-flyes.  1825 
COLKRIDGE  Aids  Re/I.  (1848)  1. 148  Were  I  to  ask  for  angel's 
wings  to  overfly  my  own  human  nature.  1870  LOWELL 
Study  Wind.t  Pope  (1886)  337  Gray,  whose  'Progress  of 
Poetry*,  .overflies  all  other  English  lyrics  like  an  eagle. 
f3.  To  fly  (a  hawk)  too  much.  Obs.  [OvKK- 27.] 
['575  TURBBRV.  Faulconrie  155  The  higher  fleeing  that 
a  hawke  is,  the  more  neede . .  to  regarde  that  you  ouerflee  hir 
not.)  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  714  His 
owner  can  seldome  ouer-flye  him,  no,  though  he  flye  him 
sixe  or  seuen  flights  in  a  morning. 

Overfold  (ou-vaafo-ald),  sb.  Geol.  [f.  OVER-  3, 
6  +  FOLD  st.,  after  Ger.  uberfaltung  (Brogger 
Silurischc  Etagen}.]  A  fold  of  strata  in  which 
the  axes  of  the  component  anticline  and  syncline 


OVEBFRET. 

have  both  been  tilted  or  pushed  over  beyond  the 
vertical,  so  that  the  strata  involved  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  fold  are  turned  upside  down.  (Also 
inclined,  overturned,  inverted,  or  reflexedfold.} 

1883  LAPWORTH  in  Geol.  Mag.  X.  May  199  A  sigmaplex 
or  sigmoidal  fold  (Overfold  of  BrBgger).  Ibid.  Aug.  340 
In  overfolds  of  vast  extent  the  arch  limb  being  nearer  the 
surface  is  more  rigid,  the  trough  limb,  being  buried  under 
more  than  double  the  burden,  is  more  ductile.  Ibid.  342 
[see  OVERFAULT].  1896  VAN  HISK  N.  Aitter.  Pre-Canibrian 
Geol.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.)  674  It  has  been  long  recognized  that 
thrust  faults  are  often  related  to  overfolds...  The  overfolds 
may  be  broken  along  the  reversed  limbs,  and  the  arch  limbs 
be  thrust  over  the  trough  limbs. 

Overfold  Ovarf^-ld),  ».     [OVER-  8,  3,  6.] 

1.  trans.  To  fold  over,  or  so  as  to  cover. 

a  1400-30  Alexander  5463  Quen  it  was  hewyn  at  his  hest 
with  heggis  ouire-folden,  fan  entirs  in  of  his  erks.  c  1410 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  523  A  stondyng_  most  be  maad  and  ouer- 
folde  And  couered  wel  with  shmgil,  tile,  or  broom,  a.  1814 
Prophetess  n.  ii.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  1.  192  Peace,  Whose 
cheering  plough  o'erfolds  the  bloody  track  Of  his  [the  God 
of  War's]  throne-shaking  chariots. 

2.  Geol.  Of  folded  strata  :   (In  passive)  To  be 
pushed  over  beyond  the  vertical,  so  as  to  overhang 
or  overlie  the  strata  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis  : 
see  OVEHFOLD  sb. 

1883  LAPWORTH  in  Geol.  Mag.  X.  Aug.  343  The  causes  and 
results  of  overfolding  of  rocks  under  tangential  thrust.  1896 
VAN  HlSE  N.  Amer.  Pre-Camorian  Geol.  lU.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.)  604  A  fold  is  overturned  or  overfolded  when  the  axial 
plane  is  inclined  and  the  limbs  have  equal  or  unequal  dips 
in  the  same  direction  at  corresponding  points. 

O'ver-fo'nd,  a.    [OVER-  28.]    Too  fond. 
1.  Too  silly  or  foolish.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1585  Fair  Em  in.  1123  Causing  your  grief,  by  overfond 


affecting  a  man  so  trothless.  1599  J  AS.  I.  Ba<riA.  AwpoiMii. 
3  b,  As  for  the  Chesse,  I  think  it  ouer  fonde,  because  it  is 
ouerwise  &  Philosophick  a  folly.  [1868  see  OVER  adv.  ii.] 

2.  Too  affectionate  ;  having  too  great  an  affection 
or  liking  for  a  person  or  thing  (const,  of). 

1611  SHAKS.  Wini.  T.  v.  ii.  126  Ouer  -fond  of  the  Shepheards 
Daughter.  1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  ill.  Wks.  1799  II.  180, 
I  never  was  over-fond  of  my  bed.  1876  Miss  BRADDON 
?.  Haggard's  Dau.  I.  41  What  have  1  to  live  for..  that 
I  should  be  overfond  of  life  ? 

Hence  O  ver-fo-ndly  adv.  ;  O'ver-fo-ndness. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  vii.  §  4  (1634)  538  To  ex- 
asperate their  furious  choler,  by  uncourtious  words  or  usage 
as  Ceraunus  had  overfondly  done.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
iv.  x.  §  7  Out  of  an  Over-fondness  of  that  darling  Invention. 
184*  MANNING  Serm.  xxii.  (1848)  I.  326  What  they  over- 
fondly doated  on,  we  have  coldly  forgotten.  1876  L.  STEPHEN 
Eng.  Thought  i8M  Cent.  II.  54  Overfondness  for  ourselves, 
like  over-fondness  for  children  may  defeat  its  own  object, 

O:ver-ftvndle,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
fondle  too  much. 

1714  MANDEVILLE  Fad.  Bees  (1725)  I.  143  Infants  that  are 
froward,  and  by  being  over-fondled  made  humoursome. 

Over-foolish  to  Over-forca  :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overforth,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVER  adv. 
+  FORTH.]  Very  far  forth,  forward,  or  onward. 

a  1235  Ancr.  R.  288  Hwon  J>e  delit  iSe  luste  is  igon  so 
oueruorS  |>et  ter  nis  non  wi5sigginge,  3if  ber  were  eise  uorto 
fulfullcn  be  dede. 

O'verfOTWard,a.    [OVER-  28.]   Too  forward. 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  Iviii.  291  Such  as  are  over- 
forward  to  warre.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  iv.  x,  Better 
to  see  a  Daughter  over-modest,  than  over  forward. 

So  O-verfoTwardly  adv.  ;  O'verfo-rwardness. 

1593  Pass.  Morrice  (1876)  75  Her  overforwardnes  seemed 
to  overlay  her  lovers  affection.  1669  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  403/4 
Who.  .has  over-forwardly  advanced  the  Negotiation.  1742 
RICHARDSON  Pamela.  III.  298  What  shall  I  do,  if  I  have 
incurred  Mr.  B.'s  Anger  by  my  Over-forwardness? 

Overbought  to  -franchised  :  see  OVER-. 

O:verfrau-ght,  ///.  a.  [OVER-  27,  28.]  Too 
heavily  freighted  or  laden. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Mcnaphon  (Arb.)  j  i  Their  ouer- 
fraught  Studies,  with  trifling  Compendiaries  male  testifie. 
1634  MILTON  Comns  732  The  Sea  o'refraught  would  swell. 
i8»7  POLLOK  Course  T.  1.  16  The  muse  that..  raves  through 
gaudy  tale.  Not  overfraught  with  sense. 

O'Verfree1,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  free.  So 
O'verfree'dom,  excessive  or  too  great  freedom  ; 
OTerftee'ly  adv.,  too  freely. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xiv.  (1840)  139  His  valour  was 
not  over-free,  but  would  well  answer  the  spur  when  need 
required.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  iv,  We  may  easily  play 
the  prodigals  in  parting  (over-freely)  with  our  gifts.  1672 
DRYDEN  Maiden  Q.  u.  i.  Wks.  1808  II.  413  That  frown 
assures  me  I  have  offended,  by  my  over-freedom.  1742 
RICHARDSON  Pamela.  IV.  13  An  over-free  or  negligent 
Behaviour  in  a  Lady. 

O:verfrei'gllt  (-fr£t),  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  overload. 

1530  PALSGR.  648/1,  I  overfreyt  a  shyppe,  je  surcharge. 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  ^108  A  boat  ouerfraighted  with  people 
.  .was,  by  the  extreme  weather,  sunk.  171  x  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  III.  300  They  themselves  are  over-fraighted 
with  this  merchandize  of  thought. 

So  O'verfreiglit  sb.t  an  overload. 

1850  BROWNING  Christmas  Eve  xiv,  The  while  ascends.  . 
Step  by  step,  deliberate,  Because  of  his  cranium's  over-fi  eight 
..The  hawk-nosed  high-cheek-boned  Professor.  1883  Fait 
Mall  G.  27  Sept.  1  1/2  He  ..  had  for  above  thirty  years  to 
fight  without  result  against  an  overfreight  of  50  Ib.  of  fat. 

Over-  frequency,  -frequent:  see  OVKB-  28,39. 
tOverfre't,  ///.  a.    Obs.     [f.  OVER-  8  + 

fret,  pa.  pple.  of  FRET  v.'2-]  Covered  with  em- 
broidered work  ;  overspread  with  rich  ornament. 


OVERFRET. 

a  1440  Sif  Drfrei'.  626  Sche  come  in  a  vyolet  With 
why?the  perl  ovirfnt.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scat.  III.  231 
Anl  .-ill  Ihe  feild  wilh  fyne»t  gold  ouirfret.  1560  HOLLAND 
(>/.  1'enns  l.  95  With  Emeraudis  so  michtelie  ouirfret. 

Overfre't,  v.  [f.  OVER-  ai,  23  + FRET  v.i] 
trans.  To  wear  down  with  fretting;  re/I.  To  fret 
beyond  one's  power  of  endurance. 

1563  Myrr./or  Mug.,  Buckingham  xl,  Yet  was  his  hare 
wyth  wretched  cares  orefret.  1851  HELPS  Comf.  So/it,  x. 
(1874)  183  Do  not  overfret  yourself.  • 

t  Overfrie'ze,  v.  06s.  [f.  OVER-  8  +  FRIEZE 
».2]  trans.  To  embroider  over  with  gold. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  5>9  On  their  hcddes  were 
bonncttes  opened  at  the  iiij  quarters  overfrysed  with  flat 
gold  of  Damaske. 

Overfright  to  Over-frolic :  see  OVER-. 

O'VCrfront,  sb.  [OVER-  8  c.]  A  piece  which 
hangs  over  the  front  of  a  cloak,  and  covers  the 
arm  instead  of  a  sleeve. 

1880  Daily  Nm'S  »3  July  ?/»  The  travelling  mantle.. is 
provided  with  over-fronts  which  fall  straight  from  the 
shoulders,  and  protect  the  arms  without  embarrassing  their 
movements.  1891  Ibid.  19  Sept.  a/<  The  sleeves  being 
formed  by  the  over-fronts,  which  fall  over  the  arms. 

t  OverfrO'nt,  v.  06s.  [OVER-  23,  34.]  trans. 
a.  To  extend  in  front  beyond  (another  array),  b. 
To  stand  over  against  the  front  of,  confront. 

1613  BINCHAM  Xenofhon  75  That  the  out-most  companies 
may  ouer-front,and  be  without  the  points  of  the  enemies  wings. 
1643  MILTON  Dh-orte  To  Parl.  Eng.,  When  things  indifferent 
shall  be  set  to  over-front  us,  under  the  banners  of  sin. 

Over-froth,  Overfrown:  see  OVER-  8,  i. 

Overfrcrzen,  ffl.  a.  [OVER-  8, 10.]  Frozen 
over  the  whole  surface,  or  from  side  to  side. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxxiii.  267  The  ryuer  of  Thamys 
was  so  strongly  ouer  frorne,  y'  horse  &  carte  passed  ouer 
vpon  y  ice.  1599  HAKLUVT  /  'of.  11.11.78  margin.  At  Cacan 
Riuersouerfrosen  in  China.  1654 TRAP? Cow//",  yoixxxviii. 
30  Yea,  some  seas  are  over-frozen . .  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  world. 

Overfruit,  -fruitful:  see  OVEB-  8,  aS. 

tO^verfalfi'l,^.  Obs.  [OVER- 24.]  trans.  To 
fill  more  than  full,  fill  too  full. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xx.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  42/2 
In  si:chedoinge.-l>e  stomake  is  ouere  fullilde  and  istreijte 
to  swipe.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  76  Thys  body  ys 
replenyschyd  and  ouer fulfyl lyd  wylh  many  yl  humorys. 

O'Verfa-11,  a.  [OE.  oferfull  =  OHG.  ubarfol, 
intoxicated,  Goth,  ufarfulls :  see  OVER-  24,  28.] 
Excessively  full,  too  full. 

a  1000  Lamb.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6s  (Bosw.)  Crapulatus  (glossed) 
oferfull.  a  1225  After.  R.  160  peos  preo  mantr  men  habbeo 
ine  heouene  mid  ouer  fulle  mede.  1590  SHAKS.  Mtds.  N.  i. 
i*  113  But  being  ouer-full  of  selfe -affaires.  My  mmde  did 
lose  it.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  317  His  heart 
was  overfull  1897  Alibittfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  560  The 
stomach  dilates  and  becomes  over-full. 

Hence  O  verfu-llness. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg-.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  199  Repletion  or 
overfulnesse,  as  well  as  too  much  fasting  is  to  be  avoided. 
1884  M.  D.  CONWAV  in  blanch.  Exam.  2  July  5/4  His  great 
heart  burst  with  its  overfullness  of  emotion  and  energy. 

tO-verfyU,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  oftrfyll,  -fylh  = 
OHG.  ubarfitin  intoxication,  Ger.  uberfulte,  Goth. 
ufarfullei,  i.  ubarfitlls  +  abstr.  suffix  -«",  -/,  -e :—/«.] 
Overfullness,  esp.  in  reference  to  eating  or  drink- 
ing; surfeit,  repletion. 

r888  K,  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxi.  §  i  Seo  oferfyll  sirale  fet 
un|>cawas.  triooo  Sajct  Ltechd.  II.  178  Wi5  manejum 
adlum . .  5e  |>e  cuma5  of  oferfyllo.  a  1150  Owl  $  Night.  354 
Over-fulle  inaketh  wlatie. 

Overga,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  OVERGO,  etc. 

Over-gaiter  to  -gamesome :  see  OVER-. 

Overga-ng,  v.  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[OE.  offrgatigan  =*  OHG.  ubargangant  Goth. 
ufargaggan  :  see  OVER-  in  various  senses.] 

1.  trans.  To  tread  over,  trample  upon,  conquer, 
overpower,  get  the  better  of.  [OvER-  i,  21.] 

a  1000  Riddles  xli.  10  (Gr.)  Mec..slxpofergonge5.  aiooo 
Catdtnon"s  Exod.  561  (Gr.)  pact  ge  feonda  jehwone  for3 
oferg;xnga\  1:1200  ORMIN  10228  To  werenn  hemm  wibj> 
wij?eirt>eod  patt  wollde  hemm  oferrganngenn.  a  1300 
Cttrscr  M.  5505  (Cott.)  loseph  kin  ouer-ganges  all,  pat  to 
our  eldres  was  a  thrall.  1567  Gude  •*  Godlit  B.  (S.  T.  S.) 
141  Allace  !  ^oitr  grace  hes  done  greit  wrang,  To  suffer 
tyrannis  in  sic  sort,  Daylie  y>ur  liegis  till  ouergang.  1715 
PENNECUIK  Many's  Truth's  Trait,  in  Poems  94  For  fe;ir 
that  Truth  should  clean  ou'rgang  them.  1795  BURNS  Old 
Song,  1O  ay  my  wife  ',  If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  will,  Guid 
faith,  she'll  soon  o'ergang  ye. 

1 2.  To  go  over,  cross,  overstep ;  to  transgress  ; 
=  OVERGO  v.  2,  2  b.  (OE.  and  ME.)  [OVER-  12.] 

a  looo  Boeth.  Mttr.  xx.  71  Heora  scnig  o&res  ne  dorste 
mearce  ofergangan.  c  \vooAgs.  /V.(Spelm.)xvii.  31  Ic  ofer- 
gange  weall.  a  1275  Prffy-  sElfred  444  in  O.  E.  Misc.  129 
panne  sal  \>'\  child  pi  forbod  oucr-gangin. 

3.  To  go  over;  to  overrun,  overspread.  [OvER-Q.] 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22132  (Cott )  Ouer  all  par  crist  was  wont 

to  ga,  [Anticrist]  |>aim  sal  oner-gang  alsua.  1570  Safir. 
Poems  Reform,  xvi.  86,  I  thinke  the  holkls  ouergangis  ^our 
ene.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  122  Quha 
..lattisgude  ground,  .ouirgang  w*  weidt<«.  1766  PITCAIRN 
Assembly  13  (E.  D.  D.)  That  place  is  all  overgrown  with 
briers  and  thorns,  and  they'll  soon  o'ergang  Scotland  too. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  {ed.  2),  Ou*er-gang>  to  over-run, 

4.  To  go  beyond,  exceed.     [OVER-  13.] 

1737  RAMSAY  Proi\  (1750)  95  The  pains  o'ereancs  the 
profit.  1822  CIALT  rrwost  xxxv,  The  outlay  I  thought  as 
likely  to  o'ergang  the  profit. 
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Hence  f  Overffa'nger,  a.  one  who  overcomes, 
a  conqueror ;  b.  an  overseer,  superintendent  (.Sir.). 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  29  liy  Jacob  in  Haly  Wrilt  n 
vndlrstande  ane  ouerganger  of  synnes.  Ibid,  30  Ou'er- 
gangcr  and  ouercommere  of  all  synnes. 

O'ver-ga:rment.  [OVER-  8c.]  A  garment 
worn  over  the  others,  an  outer  garment. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  i,  His  ouer  garment  sat  ouer- 
thwartly.  1881-3  SCIIAFP  Encycl.  Rtlif.  Ktunol.  I.  500  The 
over-garment .  .which  was  thrown  around  the  person.  1884 
DROWNING  Ferishtah,  Ttvo  CameU  17  Thou  hast  already 
donned  Thy  sheepskin  over.garment. 

Over-garrisoned :  see  OVER-  38  d. 

tO'vergart,  sb.  Obs.  [app.  £  OVER-  +  the 
radical  part  seen  also  in  ANOAKD,  -gart,  OOABT, 
ongart,  app.  from  ONorse,  but  the  ultimate  deriva- 
tion is  uncertain.]  Arrogance,  presumption,  pride. 

c  1200  ORMIN  8163  Ace  t>rer  wass  mikel)  oferrgarrt  &modiv 
nesse  shaewedd.  Ibid.  15770  Fra  werelldshipess  oferrgarrt. 
a  IMS  St.  Marker.  16  Hwen  a  meiden  ure  muchele  ouer- 
gart  j>us  afalleS.  Ibid.  10  H  is  muchele  ouergat  [Cf.  Cursor 
M.  478,  where  oite'tgart  in  Colt,  may  be  error  for  ottergart 
or  for  ongart',  F.  has  awgart,  G.  &  Tr. pride.  In  I.  7318 
Cott.  has  ougard  (?  ongard),  F.  aivgarde,  G.  &  Tr.  envy.} 

t  O'Vergart,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.    [Cf.  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Immoderate,  excessive,  presumptuous. 

c  13*5  Poem  Times  Etiw.  II  391  in  Pol.  Songs  (Cumden) 
341  For  tho  God  seih  that  the  world  was  so  over  gart.  He 
sente  a  derthe  on  earthe,  and  made  hit  ful  smart. 

B.  adv.  Immoderately,  excessively. 

c  1390  Cast.  Love  093  pat  al  he  bi-comeb  ouergart  proud. 
And  mis-dob  his  nei;ebors  bobe  stille  and  loud,  c  1350  /(';'//. 
Palerne  1069  J>e  dou;ti  duk  of  saxoyne  drow  to  bat  londe 
Wib  ouer  gart  gret  ost  godmen  of  armes.  13..  in  Ret.  Ant. 
II.  226  Ich  am  overgard  agast,  and  quake  al  in  my  speche. 

O'vergate,  sb.  Also  8  -gait.  [f.  OVER-  5  b  + 
GATE  sb*\  A  way  over  a  wall,  stream,  etc.  north, 
dial.  b.  Mining.  An  overhead  air-passage. 

1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.\Ower. 
fait,  (accented  on  the  first  syllable),  (a)  stile-place,  or  im- 
perfect gap,  in  a  hedge.  Also  a  '  stcpping-place  '  across  a 
brook.  1851  in  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Nortkttmb. 
ff  Durk.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Overrate,  a 
stepping-style  in  a  field.  1894  Nortkumbld.  Gloss.,  Over- 
gate,  an  air-way  overhead  in  a  pit,  where  one  air-course  is 
carried  by  a  bridge  over  another. 

t  O"Vergf  ate,  adv.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  OVER  prep.  9 

+  GATE  sb.t  gb.J   In  the  way  of  excess,  excessively. 

411450  MYRC  1307  Hast  bow  I-coueted  ouer  gate  Worldes 
worschype  or  any  a-state  ? 

Overga-ze,  v.  rare.  [OVER-  33,  5.] 

1.  refl.  and/ow.  To  dazzle  oneself  with  gazing. 
1600  BRETON  AlelanchoL  Hum.  (1879)  13/2  Oh  that. .his 

eyes  [were)  not  ouergazed  In  Minervas  excellences. 

2.  To  gaze  over,  overlook. 

1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  xci{  His  altar  the  high  places 
and  the  peak  Of  earth's  o  ergazmg  mountains. 

Over-general,  -genial,  -gentle :  sec  OVER-. 
Overget  (cavajge-t),  v.    [OVER-  14, 5.] 

1.  trans.  To  overtake.     Now  only  dial. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12708  Jif  by  felawes 
be  ouer  gete,  Sey,'be  messegers  wente  here  for}>  god  spede '. 
c  1450  Merlin  276  Thei  slough  and  maymed  alle  that  thei 
myght  ouer-gete.  1530  PALSGR.  648/2,  I  made  suche 
dylygence  that  at  the  laste  I  overgate  hym.  1591  HARINGTON 
Urt.  Fur.  xxix.  Ixiv,  Orlando  still  doth  her  pursue  so  fast 
That  needs  he  must  ov'rget  her  at  the  last.  1787  GROSR 
/'ravine.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  is  but  a  little  before ;  you  will  soon 
over-get  him.  1815  BROCKETT,  Overget,  to  overtake. 

2.  To  get  over,  surmount,  recover  from  the  effects 
of  (an  illness,  shock,  etc.).     (A  midland  dial,  sense, 
which  has  recently  passed  into  literary  use.) 

1803  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  230  Edith  cannot  sleep,  and 
till  she  overgels  this,  she  cannot  be  better.  1869  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  II.  60  She  had  overgot  the  temporary 
indications  of  illness.  \tK6CkarityOrgatus.  Rev.  Feb.  75 
The  difficulties  to  be  overgot  are  great. 

3.  '  To  get  the  better  of;  to  overreach,  to  outwit.' 
1886  in  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

Overgild  («"V3jgHd),  v.  [f.  OVER-  8  + GILD 
v.  (q.  v.for  Forms).]  trans.  To  gild  over,  cover 
with  gilding  ;  jig.  to  tinge  with  a  golden  colour. 
Chiefly  mpa.pple. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  2612  Butt  iff  itt  beo  bnrrh  bildess  gold  All 
full  wel  oferrgildedd.  c  I»oo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  96/159  An 
ymage,bri3t  and  scheneOuer-guld  and  quoynte  i-nov.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  ( Rolls)  V.  445  A  combe  of  yvorie  somdel 
overgilt.  1410  in  E.  E.  It'iltt  (1882)  46  Also  a  spyce  disshe 
of  seluer,  &  ouerguld.  1508  DUSBAR  Golden  Targe  27  The 
purpur  hevyn  our  scailit  m  silvir  sloppis  Ourgilt  ibe  treis, 
branchis,  leflis]  and  barkis.  159*  NASHE/*.  Ptni/essf(ed.  a) 
27  All  cunning  drifts  ouerguylded  with  outward  holinesse. 
1611  \V.  PAKKES  Curttiine  Dr.  (1876)  22  Those  golden  words 
that  so  ouerguild  such  bitter  pilles.  i8ai  BYRON  Foscari 
ill.  i.  65  The  full  sun,  When  gorgeously  o'ergilding  any 
towers.  l86«  TRENCH  Comm.  F.f.  to  7  Clt.  149  Royal  sceptres 
are  not  usually  of  iron,  but  of  wood  overgilded. 

Hence  Overgi'lding  vbl.sb.,  Overgilt/*^/,  a. 

la  13/66  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  873  In  an  overgilt  samet 
Cladde  she  was.  1477  Katlt  o/Parlt.  VI.  184/2  The  thyng 
in  which  any  such  overgildyng  shal  be. 

f  Overgi-lted,/a.///«.  Ois.-ffvtrgiit,  pa.pple. 

c  1400  MAL'NDEV.  (Rpxb.)  i,  4  Ane  ymage  of  Justmyane  be 
emperour.  wele  ouergilted.  1480  CAXTON  Cftron.  Eng.  viz. 
(1520)  136  b,  Two  basyns  of  sylver  and  overgylted. 

Overgird  :  see  OVER-  8. 

Overgi'Ve,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  OVER-  (in 
various  senses)  +  GIVE  v.  In  sense  2  corresp.  to 
OE. 


OVERGLUTTED. 

+ 1.  trans.  To  give  over,  to  expend.  Obs.  rare. 
(rendering  L.  superimpemttre.) 

1381  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  xii.  15  Forsoth  I  moon  wilfully  uhal 
3yue.  and  I  my  silf  serial  beouer^ouun  for  )oure  v^ili .. 

\  2.  To  give  over  or  up,  hand  over,  surrender. 

1444  Reg.  Magni  Sif.  (1882)  63/2  Wit  yhe  u»..till  have 
renounsit  ouregevin  quyt  clemyt .  .all  richt ..  in  or  to  all  tamiis 
(etc.).  1591  SFINSER  At.  Ilubberd  249, 1  am  a  Souldiere, . . 
And  now,  constraint  that  trade  to  ovrrgive,  I  driven  am 
to  seeke  some  meanes  to  live.  168*  in  Scott.  Antia.  (1901) 
July  8,  I  demitt  and  overgive  my  place  of  dean  of  facullie 
in  the  said  wniversaty. 

1 3.  intr.  To  give  over,  desist,  cease.  Obi. 

IJ9>  WARNEI  Alt.  Enf.  vn.  xxxvi.  (1612)  175  The  Hoond 
at  Ixjsse  doth  ouer-giue.    1591  SVLVESTKR  Dtt  Bartas  i.  iii. 
804  And  never  over-give  Till  they  both  dying  give  Man  leave 
to  live. 
b.  intr.  To  give  way  as  frost,  to  thaw.  dial. 

a  1815  in  FotBY  i'<v.  E.  Anglia. 

4.  trans.  To  give  in  addition. 

i6u  BP.  HALL  Contempt.  O.  T.  xva  Solomon's  Choice,  So 
doth  God  loue  a  good  choyce,  and  hee  recompences  it  with 
ouer-r;iuing. 

Hence  f  Overgi-ving  vbl.  sb.,  handing  over, 
surrender.  Obs. 

«S4*  R'%.  Frit?  Council  Scot.  \.  66  At  the  ourgeving  of 
the  -aid  Caslell  it  wes  convenit  that  [etc.].  1571  in  Spottis- 
wood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1677)  254  The  said  pretended 
Dimission,  Renunciation  and  Ovcrgiving  of  the  Crown  by 
the  Queen. 

O'ver-gla'd,  a.  [OVER-  35,  38.]  Excessively 
glad ;  too  glad. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  133  Anon  he  wext  of  his  corage  So 
overglad,  that  [etc.).  1845  DISRAELI  .s>//7  iv.  v,  1  am 
not  surprised  at  your  opinion, . .  1  should  not  be  over-glad 
to  meet  you  in  a  fray.  1870  MORHIS  Earthly  Par,  III.  IV. 
1 86  To  make  more  mirth,  F  or  folk  already  overglad. 

t  Over-gla'd,  v.  Obs.  rart.  [Ov-ER-  25.]  trans. 
To  gladden  exceedingly. 

1631  CAPT.  SMITH  Advts.  Planters  a  If  it  over -glad  me  to 
see  Industry .. make  use  of  my  aged  cndevours. 

t  Overgla  nee,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  16.]  trans. 
To  glance  over,  cast  the  eye  over. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  IV.  ii.  135,  I  will  ouerglance  the 
superscript.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  78,  1  haue  but  with  a 
curselarie  eye  O're-glanc't  the  Articles.  1883  Century 
Mag.  XXV.  859  The  eye  that  overglances  the  . .  sunny 
leagues  of  surrounding  distance. 

Overglase,  obs.  form  of  OVERGLAZE  v. 

p-ver-gla:ss,  st.  [OVER-  i.]  A  glass  or 
mirror  placed  over  a  mantelpiece. 

1898  Tit-Bits  26  Mar.  490/2  A  chimney-piece  and  over -glass. 

Overgla  SS,  v.  rare.  [OVER-  8.]  trans.  To 
cover  over  as  with  glass. 

1883-4  MRS.  WHITNEY  in  Chicago  Advance  10  Jan.,  The 
brook.. overglassed  With  icy  sheathing. 

O-verglaze,^.  Ceramics.  [OVER- 8.]  Asecond 
glaze  applied  to  a  piece  of  pottery,  e.  g.  when  the 
first  glaze  has  been  painted  on. 

1884  American  VII.  217  Enthusiastic  amateurs  have 
grappled  with  the  pottery  question,  and  the  mysteries  of 
'  overgla/e  '  and  '  underglaze  have  engrosse  I  [etc.). 

O'Verglaze,  a.  [OVER-  8.]  a.  Of  painting : 
On  or  connected  with  a  glazed  surface,  b.  Suit- 
able or  used  for  painting  on  glazed  surfaces. 

1883  Harfer't  Mag.  July  259/1  The  overglaze  painting 
of  tea -cups. 

Overgla  ze,  v.  Also  6  -glaae.  [OVEB-  8.] 
trans.  To  glaze  over,  to  cover  with  a  glaze  or 
polish  ;  hence,  t  to  coat  or  plate  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  something  better,  to  veneer  (obs.'). 

1591  GREENE  Ufst.  Courtier  F  iii,  The  Sadler,  he  stuffes 
his  pannels  with  straw  or  hay,  ana  ouer  glaseth  them  with 
haire.  Itid.  F  iij  b,  You  sell  him  a  swoorde  or  rapier  newe 
ouerglased,  and  sweare  the  blade  came  either  ftuin  Turkic 
or  Toledo. 

Overgli  de,  v.  feet.  [OvKB-  9.]  trans.  To 
glide  over,  pass  over  gently  or  smoothly. 

01541  WYATT  Ps.  xxxn.  That  sonne.. whose  glauming 
light  the  cords  dyd  ouer-glyde.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
II.  i.  in.  Furies  761  We  plainly  call  the  Ftvtr,  Fever,  The 
Drofsie,  droftie :  over  .gliding  never,  With  guile-full  flourish 
of  a  fained  phraze.  The  cruell  Languors  thai  our  bodies 
craze.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850 
I.  12  Ideal  sweetnesses  shall  ovcrglide  you. 

Overglint,  -glorious,  -gloaa  :  see  OVER-. 

Overgloo'm,  v.  [OVEB-  8.]  trans.  To 
cover  with  gloom,  to  overshadow ;  to  cast  a  gloom 
over,  to  sadden. 

1795  COLERIDGE  To  Author  Poems  fail.  Bristol  20  The 
cloud-climbed  rode..  Thai  like  some  giant  king  o'ergloonw 
the  hill  181*  —  Lilt.,  to  Mn.  Coleridge (ib»$  5*0  Nothing 
intervenes  to  overgloom  my  mind.  1883  L  MORRIS  Songs 
Unsung,  St.  Christopher  154  A  dark  road  stole  to  it  O'er- 
gloomed  by  cypress,  and  no  boat  was  there  Nor  feiry. 

Oirer-gloo  miness.  [OVER-  39.]  Excessive 
or  too  great  gloominess. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  264,  I  said  that  this  Over- 
gloominess  was  not  Religion. 

Overglu-t,  -'.    [t.  OVER-  35,  37  +  C 
trans.  To  glut  to  excess.      Hence  Overglu-tted 

ppl.  a. 


108  some  raution  i>  to  ,,f  . 

do  not  chill  or  over-glul  the  ground,      in*  t  • 

c,,Jinf,  »/  r«ri,  390  Blood,  rubb«J  from  ib.  maroVr^s 
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over-glutted  hands,  a  1814  Sulieman  i.  v.  in  New  Brit. 
Theatre  II.  18  The  sword  O'erglutted  with  the  blood  of 
Hassems  friends. 

Overgo  (ouvsjgou-),  v.  Forms :  see  OVER  adv. 
and  Go  v.  Pa.  t.  o.  i  ofer£ode,  4  -Jede,  -Jide, 
•yodfe,  Sc.  6  -5eid,  8  -yeed;  0.  4-  overwent. 
[OE.  ofergdn  =  OLG.  *otarg&n  (MDu.  mergaen, 
Dn.  overgaaii),  OHG.  ubargdn  (MHG.  iiberg&n, 
-gin,  Ger.  ubergeken} :  see  OVER-  in  various  senses.] 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

1 1.  To  come  upon  suddenly ;  to  overtake ;  to 
catch,  apprehend,  detect.  06s.  [OVER-  7,  14.] 

a  1000  Andreas  821  (Gr.)  Hine..sl;i:p  ofereode.  c  1000 
^LFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  86  Waeter-seocnyss  hine  ofereode. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4721  (Cott.)  Qualm  has  beistes  al  ouergan. 
13 ..  Guy  Wanv.  (A.)  3277  5if  he  J>e  may  ouer-go,  He  wu  be 
bren  oper  slo.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  13700  ^Trin.)  A  wif  pat 
wi|>  horedome  was  ouergon.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes 
•••.|fi  'I  his  bird  [the  ostrich],  .cannot  mount  vp  to  fire  aloft, 
but  flickereth  in  such  wise  as  he  cannot  be  ouergone. 

2.  To  pass  over  (a  wall,  river,  boundary,  or  line) ; 
to  surmount ;  to  cross.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OvEB- 

5,  1 2-] 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xvii.  30  [xviii.  20]  In  gode  minum  ic 
ofergaa  wall,  c  1000  J"ELFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  200  JEroan  Se 
hi  t>a  Readan  sae  ofereodon.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  252 
On  langiendum  da^um  he  ofer  gaeb  (fane  su3ran  sunnstede. 
c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3490  God  bad  hem  Sat  merke  ouer-gon. 
1^82  WYCLIF  Dent,  xxvii.  3  Jordan  ouergoon.  1609  DANrEi. 
Civ,  Wars  iv.  i,  The  bounds  once  ouer-gone,  that  hold 
men  in,  They  neuer  stay.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassenttfs 
Life  Psiresc  H.  50  When  Druentia,  or  Rhodanus  over-went 
their  banks.  1789  Ross  Helenore  31  Ere  I  bridle  drew, 
O'eryeed  a'  bounds  afore  I  ever  knew. 

t  b.  fig.  To  pass  (a  moral  limit),  to  transgress. 
Phr.  To  overgo  the  balance  (see  quot.  1539) ;  to 
overgo  one's  bed,  to  break  wedlock.  Obs. 

("950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  2  Forhuon  Segnas  Sinne 
hia  ofergaes.  .setnesaSaraaldra.  1382  Vf\cur Ecclus.  xxiii. 
25  Eche  man  that  ouergoth  his  bed  \Vulg.  transgreditur 
lectum].  1539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prcm.  (1545)  141  Ouergo 
not  the  beame  or  balaunce.  That  is  to  say,  do  nothynge 
besyde  ryght  and  equitie. 

1 3.  To  go  or  rise  higher  than,  or  over  the  top 
of;  to  surmount.  Obs.  [OVER-  i.l 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  xxxvii[ij.  5  For  my  wickidnesses  oueraden 
[1388  ben  goon  ouer]  myn  bed.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit. 
Past.  ii.  v.  602  Springs.. swelled  forth  and  overwent  the 
top.  ai6i9¥oTHEKB\AtAet>m.i.  ix.  §3  As  much  as  loftiest 
Cedars  show,  The  lowest  Shrubs  doe  ouergoe. 

4.  fig.  To  go  beyond,  exceed,  excel.   [OVER-  13.] 
c  1230  Halt  Meiit.  23  Maidenhad  wiS  hundred  fald  ouer 

geaS  baSe.  £1575  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baftista)  170 
For  he  oure-gais  prophetis  al  &  patriarkis  bat  we  caf. 
1471  RIPLEYC<W«A  Alch.  Rec.  viii.  in  Ashm.  Theatr.Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  188  Pekoks  fethers  in  color  gay,  the  Raynbow 
whych  shall  overgoe.  01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  Wks. 
1724  II.  509  Abhorring  to  make  the  punishment  overgo 
the  offence.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  499  Euthycrates  his 
third  sonne  ouerwent  his  brethren.  111718  PENN  Tracts 
Wks.  1726  I.  617  English  Custom  has  very  much  overgone 
English  Law  in  ihis  Business  of  Oaths.  1825  JF.FFERSON 
Autobiog.  App.,  Wks.  1859  I.  113  He  so  far  overwent  the 
timid  hesitations  of  his  colleagues.  1825  HOGG  Queen  Hynde 
151  Threatening  their  force  to  overgo. 

5.  To  overcome,  overpower,  get  the  better  of; 
to  oppress,  overwhelm.     Now  dial.    [OvEB-  21.] 

c  1205  LAY.  7712  Whaer  is  be  ilke  mon  pat  me  ne  maei  mid 
mede  ouer-gan?  £1400  Rom.  Rose  6821  The  stronge  the 
feble  overgoth.  £1430  How  Good  Wife  taught  Dau.  97  in 
Bauees  Bit.,  For  with  }iftis  men  may  wommen  ouer  goon. 
1535  COVERDALE  Hab.  \.  3  Tyranny  and  violence  are  before 
me,  power  ouergoeth  right.  1596  SPENSER  .F.  Q.  v.  ii.  7  With 
his  powre  he  all  doth  overgo,  And  makes  them  subject  to 
his  mighty  wrong,  a  1611  BEAUM.  &  Fi_  Maid's  Trag. 
ill.  ii,  I  am  so  o'ergone  with  injuries  Unheard-of, 
t  b.  To  '  get  over ',  overreach,  cheat.  Obs. 

c_  1205  LAY.  15183  For  nis  nauer  nan  mon  pat  me  ne  mai 
mid  swikedome  ouergan.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Thus.  iv.  6  That 
no  man  ouergo  [so  1582  Rhem.J  nether  disseyue  his  brother 
in  cause,  or  nede.  1387  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  139  The 
simple  minde  will  soone  be  overgone. 

1 6.  To  go  or  spread  over  so  as  to  cover.  Obs. 
[OVER-  8,  9  ] 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  272  Lyft  is  lichamlic  xesceaft 
syy°e  .Pi1 nne»  seo  °fer  gz5  ealne  middaneard.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  II.  183  A  large  cloude  hem  overwente.  euso  tr  Dt 
Imitationt  in.  xlii.  113  Derknesses  shul  not  ouereo  be 
£1595  J-  DICKENSON  Sheph.  Comfl.  (,878)  8  As  when  a 
blacke  thicke  Meteore  doth  ore-goe  Heau'ns  light  a.  1634 
CHAPMAN  (T.),  Rather,  that  the  earth  shall  overgo  Some  one 

7.  To  overrun,  overflow,  pass  or  spread  over  in 
a  hostile  or  injurious  way.    Now  dial.    [OVER-  o  ] 

<r  1000  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  993  (Parker  MS.)  [Unlaf]  for.  to 
Sandwic,  and  swa  Sanon  to  jipeswic,  and  ban  call  ofereode 
,i  ii2z  Ibid.  an.  1070  (Laud  MS.)  pan  land  folc..wa:ndon 
ban  he  sceolde  bet  land  ofer  gan.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10524 
loseph  )>e  gode . .  wel  witstode  pe  hunger  bat  egypte  ouer- 
yod.  Ibid.  1:820  pe  scab  ouer.gas  [Trin.  ouergoob]  hisbodi 
all.  1546  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  186  So  that 
the  water  may  not  overgoo  and  destroye  thegrounde.  1607 
NORDEN  Su.ni.  Dial.  v.  233  It  is.  .good  pasture, but  so  ouer- 
gone with  Thistles,  as  we  can  by  no  meanes  destroy  them.  1675 
R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  95  Persons  overgone  with  Wicked- 
ness and  Vice.  i8o8-l8jAMlESON,  Toourgae.  i.  To  overrun. 
'  He's  ourgane  with  the  scrubbie  '.  1814  NICHOLSON  Poet. 
Wks.  (1897)  95  (E.  D.  D.)  If  no  o'ergane  wi'  information,  At 
least  quite  free  frae  affectation. 

8.  To  go  or  pass  over  the  surface  or  extent  of ; 
to  travel  through,  traverse.     [OVER-  9,  16.] 

13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  1777  Mam  lond  he  hadde  ouergo, 
To  seche  his  lord  wib  sorwe  &  wo.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn 


(Rolls)  VII.  83  J>is  Ive..over?ede  (>e  spaces  of  many  landes. 
a  1425  Cursor  Af.  22132  (Trin.)  Ouer  al  here  crist  was  wont 
to  go  He  [Anticrist]  shal  ouer  gone  hem  also.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  vi.  xiii.  99  Nevir . .  Hercules. .  Sa  meikle  space  of  erd 
or  land  ourjeid.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.L.  v.  ii.  196  Howmanie 
wearie  steps,  Of  many  wearie  miles  you  haue  ore-gone.  1850 
BROWNING  Easter  Day  xiv,  I  overwent  Much  the  same 
ground  of  reasoning.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Nortkatiift.  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  It  is  often  said,  when  a  person  wishes  to  inspect 
a  house  or  church, '  I  should  like  to  over-go  it '. 

f  b.  To  tread  over :   =  OVERGANG  z<.  i.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  725  Stampyt  in  moss,  and  with 
rud  hors  ourgayne. 

f9.  To  pass,  live  through,  spend  (time);  also, 
of  time,  to  pass  over  (a  person).  Obs.  [OvEK-17,4.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2640  ADram  had  J>an  Sex  and  fourscor 
I    yeir  ouergan.     1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  Ded.,  There 
bee  almost  seaven  yeares  now  overgone  mee  since  first  I 
began  to  be  a  medler  with  these  Logical!  meditations. 

•)•  1O.  To  go  faster  than,  leave  behind  in  going, 
outstrip,  overtake.  Obs.  [OvEK-  22.] 

1530  PALSGR.  648/2  He  is  so  lyght  a  man  that  he  wyll  sone 
overgo  me.  <ri6it  CHAFMAN  Iliad  x.  298  If  it  chance,  that 
we  be  overgone  By  his  more  swiftness,  urge  him  still  to  run 
upon  our  fleet.  1635  QUARLES  Emtl.  v.  xi.  (1718)  290  At 
length  by  flight,  I  over-went  the  pack. 

\ 11.  To  pass  over,  pass  by,  let  alone,  omit.  Obs. 
[OVER-  5  (7>).] 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  viir.  Ixxvij,  But,  I  must  ouergoe 
these  passages;  And  hasten  on  my  way.  1622  WITHER 
Mistr.  Philar.  Wks.  (1633)  623  Her  faire  eyes  doe  checke 
me  now,  That  I  seem'd  to  passe  them  so,  And  their  praises 
over-goe. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

12.  To  go  or  pass  by  ;  to  pass  over  or  away;  to 
pass  (in  time).  Now  dial.  [OVER-  4.] 

£•893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  ii.  §  5  Hie  witon  In-ah  baet  t»t 
ilce  yfel  ofereode  butan  geblote.  c  897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C. 
lix.  447  Hu  hrsedlice  se  eorolica  hlisa  ofergaeo.  a  1250  Owl 
ff  Night.  952  f>e  nihtegale  hi  understod,  An  over-gan  lette 
hire  mod.  CITJO  R,  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  220  J>e  erle 
ansuerd  nouht,  ne  lete  bat  word  ouer  go.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  \.  790  (846)  That  as  here  loyes  moten  ouer  gone 
\v.  r.  ouergon]  So  mote  hire  sorwes  passen  euerychone. 
^  1430  Hymns  Virg,  (1867)  51  Ful  myche  ioie  haddist  J>ou 
tho;..But  ri}t  soone  it  was  ouer-goo,  ^1580  Howers  of 
Bless.  Virg.  98  The  yeeres  of  men,  which  so  soone  overgoe. 
1613  BWCHAM  Xenophon  64  They  gladly  remembred  their 
trauet  ouer-gone.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xliii, 
The  time's  lang  owregane. 

1 13.  Jig.  To  pass  on  to  another  part  of  a  narra- 
tive, etc.  (sometimes  with  implication  of  omission). 
Obs.     [OVER-  4,  5  (£).] 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1903  Hear  haued  moyses  ouer-gon, 
Dor-fore  he  wended  eft  agon.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  ii. 
(155^)  4  Mine  autor  lightly  overgoeth,  Maketh  of  y*  age  no 
special  remembraunce. 

1 14.  To  go  or  pass  over  (to  another  place) ;  to 
cross.  Obs.     [OVER-  10.] 

^•1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  69  Edward  is  dede,  alias! 
messengers  ouerwent  To  William. 

Hence  Overgoing  vbLsb.^  a  going  over;  fa 
transgression ;  a  crossing ;  the  point  of  going  over, 
the  brink;  Overgo'ne  ppl.a.^  gone  out  of  use, 
obsolete  ;  gone  beyond  bounds,  far  gone. 

138*  WYCLIF  Lam.  hi.  19  Recorde  of  porenesse  and  of  myn 
ouergoing.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gttazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  m.  (1586) 
127  b,  He  is  so  overgone  In  fatherlie  affection  towardes 
them,  ..he  cannot  abide  to  see  them  trauaile  and  labour  as 
he  hath  done.  1611  W.  SCLATER  Christians  Sir.  9  What 
availes  it.  .whether. .by  overgoing,  or  vndergoing;  we  be 
deprived  of  salvation?  1634  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  126 
A  man  who  was  at  the  very  overgoing  of  the  brae  and 
mountain;  but  God  held  a  grip  of  him.  1654  GATAKER 
Disc.  Apol.  85  To  be  scandalized  with  these  overgone,  or 
overgrown  expressions. 

Overgod  to  Over-good :  sec  OVER-. 

O:vergo*rge  (-gp-ids),  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  gorge  to  excess,  to  cram  with  too  much  food, 
to  glut.  Hence  O'vergo-rged///.  a. 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  285,  I  warne  all  falconers  to 
beware  bowe  they  overgorge  their  hawkes.  1641  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  Warres  v.  96  Like  unto  Rivers 
overgorged  with  raine,  which  when  flood  of  water  cease 
returne  to  their  former  channel!.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  737 
Thieves  at  home  must  hang,  but  he  that  puts  Into  his 
overgorg'd  and  bloated  purse  The  wealthof  Indian  provinces, 
escapes.  1814  BYRON  Lara  it.  vii,  Such  as  long  power  and 
overgorged  success  Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless. 

Overgospel :  see  OVER-  22  b. 

Over-govern  (-gwvaan),  v.    [OVEB-  2,  27.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  rule  over.   Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  vi,  It  was  grete  shame  vnto 
them  all.. to  be  ouer  gouernyd  with  a  boye  of  no  hyghe 
blood  borne. 

2.  To  govern  too  much ;  to  subject  to  too  much 
government  interference. 

1863  LOWTH  Wand.  IV.  France  205  He  overgoverns  his 
people,  and  so  he  makes  them  discontented. 

So  Over-go  -vernment,  a.  excessive  government, 
too  much  government  interference;  b.  higher 
government  or  control. 

1861  M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Editc.  France  u,  I  believe,  as  every 
Englishman  believes,  that  over -government  is  pernicious 
and  dangerous.  1894  Rep.  Unif.  London  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
29  Sept,  5/1  Besides  the  over-government  of  the  future 
Corporation,  there  must  be  subsidiary  bodies  to  discharge 
local  highway,  sanitary,  and  other  duties. 

Overgown,  Over- gratify,  etc. :  see  OVEB-. 

Overgrai'n,  v.     [OVER-  8.]    trans.  To  grain 

over  (a  surface  that  has  already  been  grained),  so  as 


to  put  on  additional  lights  and  shades.  Hence 
Overgrai'ning1  vbl.  sb. ;  Overgrai'ner,  one  who 
or  that  which  overgrains  ;  an  overgraining  brush. 

1873  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  420/1  Overgrain- 
ing>—  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  both 
upon  work  which  has  been  oil  grained  or  spirit  grained.  In 
overgraining,  water-colours  are  used.  Ibid.  420/2  There  are 
several  descriptions  of  overgraining  brushes  in  use.  ..  The 
knots  and  figures  must  be  lightly  touched  up  with  the  over- 
•  grainer,  and  the  whole  gone  over  quickly  with  a  badger 
softening  brush.  The  overgraining  dries  quickly,  and  the 
varnish  may  be  then  applied. 

t  Overgra*ssea,  pa.  pplt.  Obs.  In  6  -grast. 
[OVER-  8.J  Covered  or  overgrown  with  grass. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  130  For  they  bene  like 
foule  wagmoires  ouergrast. 

O  ver-grea't,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  great, 
excessive. 

[c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <$•  T.  95  Ffor  whan 
a  man  hath  ouer  greet  a  wit  fful  oft  hym  happeth  to  mysusen 
it.]  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xiL  32  In  an  ouergrete 
quantite  is  confusion.  1583  Proclatn,  Privy  Council  14 
Jan.,  Inconueniences  happening  by  the  ouergreat  libertie 
of  late  vsed  in  riding  poste.  1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  \\. 
Wks.  1799  II.  179,  I  am  at  no  time  an  over-great  eater. 
1870  EMERSON  Soc.  fy  Solit.  xi.  237  In  good  hours  we  do 
not  find  Shakspeare  or  Homer  over-great,— only  to  have 
been  translators  of  the  happy  present. 

So  O'ver-grea-tly  adv.,  too  greatly,  excessively; 
O'ver-grea-tness,  excessive  greatness. 

[1433  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  425/2  Over  gretly  empoverysched, 
or  eUes..over  gretly  charged.)  1579  FENTON  Guicciard* 
(1618)  75  They  feared  the  ouergreatnesse  of  the  vantgard, 
and  that  they  were  more  neare  to  the  maine  army.  1599 
SANDYS  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  142  Two.  .horse-leeches  which 
neuer  lin  sucking  it,  will  never  suffer  it  to  swell  over-greatly 
in  treasure.  1675  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  (1688)  415 
By  reason  of  the  Over-greatness  and  Sluggishness  of  the 
Spanish  Ships.  * 

O'Ver-gree'd.    [OVER-  29.]    Excessive  greed. 
1880  DIXON  WindsorJ\V.  xiL  115  That  over -greed  had 
been  his  great  mistake  in  life. 

O'ver-gree'dy,a.  [OE.  ofergrsedig:  seeOvER- 
28.]  Too  greedy,  excessively  greedy. 

a  10*3  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xiii.  (Napier)  81  Men . .  beo5  ofer- 
graedi^e  woruldjestreona.  1535  COVERDALE  Prov,  xxlil.  3 
Be  not  ouer  gredy  of  his  meate,  for  meate  begyleth  and 
disceaueth.  1597  SHAKS.  a  Hen,  /f,  t.  Hi.  88  Their  ouer- 
greedy  loue  hath  surfeited.  1643  MILTON  Apoi.  Smcct. 
Tntrod,  Wks.  (1851)  261  While  he  is  so  overgreedy  to  fix 
a  name  of  ill  sound  upon  another.  1741  WATTS  Improvem. 
Mind  i.  xvii.  Wks.  1813  VIII.  123  An  over-greedy  grasp 
does  not  retain  the  largest  handful.  1887  RUSKIN  Prgterita 
II.  v.  176  Some  meat  for  the  over-greedy  foreigners. 

So  O'ver-gree'dily  adv.,  too  greedily. 

£1450  tr.  De  Imitations  m.  vii.  72  pou  failest  in  pinges 
taken,  and  ouergredely  sekist  consolacion.  1584  COG  AN 
Haven  Health  (1636)  215  To  eat  overgreedily . .  is  hurtfull, 
and  hindereth  concoction.  1668  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  246/2  Their 
infected  Goods  . .  being  over-greedily  seised  on  by  some 
persons,  twelve  of  them,  .died  of  the  Contagion. 

tOvergree'n,^.  Obs.  rare.  [OVER- 8.]  trans. 
To  cover  with  green,  clothe  with  verdure ;  hence 
Jig.)  to  cover  so  as  to  conceal  a  defect,  embellish. 

t,  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  exit,  For  what  care  I.. So  you  ore- 
greene  my  bad,  my  good  alow? 

O: ver-grie've,  v.  [OVER-  25,  27.]  a.  trans. 
To  grieve  or  afflict  excessively,  b.  intr.  To  grieve 
too  much,  to  feel  excessive  grief. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1176  The  citizens  over- 
grieved  with  the  insolent  outrages  of  these  men  of  war. 
1631  BP.  WEBBE  Quietn.  (1657)  32  Not  to  overjoy  our  grief, 
nor  over-grieve  our  joyes.  1648  T.  HILL  Spring  of  Grace 
ii  We  are  apt  to  overgrieve  or  undergrieve  at  crosses. 

Hence  CXver-grie'ved///.  a. ;  O=ver-grie*ving 
"vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 


(1633)  52St  ^  have  not  their  base  cruelty,  who  can  Insult 
upon  an  over-grieved  man.  a  1684  T.  LYE  in  Treas.  Dttv. 
Ps.  Ixii.  8  Now  is  a  time,  not  for  overgrieving,  murmuring. 

O*ver-grie'vous,#.  [OvKB-a?.]  Toogrievous. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xn.  xx,  Let  Menelaus  tak  another 
wyf ;  ffor  this  is  overgrevous  for  to  conquere. 

Over-gross,  etc. :  see  OVER-  28. 

t  O'vergrou:nd  (-ground),  sb.  Obs.  [OVER- 
i.]  An  upper  or  higher  ground. 

1600  ABP.  ABBOT  E*p,  Jonah  569  Looking  downe  upon 
the  city  from  some  hill-side  or  overground. 

O'vergronnd,  a.  [OVER-  32.]  Situated  over 
or  above  ground,  raised  above  the  ground ;  opposed 
to  underground. 

1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  182  The  chapel  is.. 
elevated  on  an  overground  crypt.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Nov. 
2/1  An  underground  railway  is  preferable ..  its  construction 
..is  far  less  expensive  than  would  be  an  overground  line. 
1897  Naturalist  23  Overground  stolons  rooting  at  the  nodes. 

Overgrow  (Juvaagrou'),  v.     [OVER-  8,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  grow  over,  to  cover  with  growth ; 
to  overrun,  overspread.  (Now  chiefly  \i\pa.pple.} 

13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  2190  J>is  ontore  is  vgly,  with  erbez 
ouer-growen.  c  1440  Partonope  4338  Wyth  here  hys  vysage 
was  ouergrow.  1555  COVERDALE  Hos.  ix.  6  The  nettles 
shall  ouergrowe  their  pleasaunt  goodes.  1599  T.  M[OUFET] 
Silkworntes  33  Hence  leprosie  the  Cuckoes  ouergrew.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  York  (1662)  228  He  was  ..  kept  so  long 
in  Prison,  Manicled  by  the  wrests,  till  the  Flesh  had  over- 
grown his  Irons.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pruning, 
The  best  time  to  prune  Trees  is  tn  February  ..  that  so  the 
Tree  may  easily  overgrow  the  Knot.  1853  KINCSLEY 


OVERGROWING. 

/feroes,  Theseus  t.  196  He  found  a  great  flat  stone,  all 
overgrown  with  ivy. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. :  sometimes  with  the  notion 
of '  overcome,  overburden  '. 

1471  KIPLEV  Cotnp.  ///<//.  vn.  ii.  in  Ashm.  Tkeatr.  Chem. 
/It it.  (1652)  169  That  watry  humors  not  overgrow  the  blood. 
i£«5  T.  STAPI.ETON  fortr.  Faith  84  b,  Heresy  can  not  con- 
tinew  and  owergrow  the  true  church.  1643  TRAPP  Coinm. 
Cea.  xxiii.  2  Here  Jacob  forgat  himself,  when  so  overgrown 
with  grief  for  his  Joseph.  1701  CIBBER  Love  makes  Man 
l.  5  To  liny  and  sell  my  stock  to  the  best  Advantage,  and 
Cure  my  Cattle  when  they  are  over-grown  with  Labour.  1861 
GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  i,  Their  imagination,  .is  all  overgrown 
by  recollections  that  are  a  perpetual  pasture  to  fear. 
•(•  c.  intr.  To  be  or  become  grown  over.  Obs. 

a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Judgem.  &  Mercy  (1645)  102  The  Field 
unplowed  overgrowes  with  weeds. 

2.  trans.  To  grow  over  so  as  to  choke  ;  to  grow 
more  vigorously  than.    Alsoyi[f.     [OVER-  21,  22.] 

1513  FITZIIERB.  Husb.  §  146  [The  garden]  must  be  weded, 
or  els  the  wede  wyll  ouergrowe  the  herbes.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rein.  13  But  the  Britishe  overgrewe  the  Latine.  1633  T. 
SCOT  Highiu,  God  60  The  tares  ouergrow  the  wheat.  1896 
F.  B.  JEVONS  Introd.  Hist.  Relig.  viii.  89  It  overgrows 
healthy  social  tendencies  and  kills  them. 

3.  intr.  To  grow  too  large ;   '  to  grow  beyond 
the  fit  or  natural  size '  (J.) ;  to  increase  unduly. 
(Perfect  tenses  often  with  be.)    [Ovf:B-  26.] 

1490  CAXTOH  Eneydos  xxxviii.  129  Siluya  had  norisshed 
a  herte  [=hart]  tyll  that  he  was  ouergrowen  and  grete. 
1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Nates  326  She  liueth  long:  but  at  the 
length  hir  beake  ouergroweth,  so  as  she  cannot  receiue    i 
meate,  but  onelie  is  faine  to  sucke  in  the  bloud  of  it.      1619 
W.  SCLATKR  Eif.  i  Thess.  (1630)  58  Before  Atheisme  quite 
ouergrowes.      1659  WOOD   Lift  (O.  H.S.)   I.  282   One..     | 
Kinaston,  a  merchant, . .  with  a  long  beard  and  haire  over- 
grown, was  at  the  Miter-Inn;   and    faigning   himself  a 
Patriarch.    1709  ADDISON  Toiler  No.  100  P  3  Many  others,    i 
who  were  overgrown  in  Wealth  and  Possessions.      1849 
MANNING  Srrm.  viii.  (1848)  I.   108  To  him  the  world  is    ; 
overgrown,  and  all  its  cares  are  swollen  to  an  unnatural 
greatness. 

t  b.  To  grow  too  much  or  too  luxuriantly.  06s.    \ 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  124  The  wedes  yf  they  ouer  grow    < 
wyll  kyll  the  settes.    1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terafeu- 
tyke  i  F  iij,  They  that  are  purged  as  it  behoueth  . .  in  them 
the  flesshe  ouergroweth  nat. 

4.  trans.  To  grow  over,  above,  or  beyond ;   to 
grow  too  big  or  tall   for;  to  outgrow  (clothes, 
etc.).     To  overgrow  oneself,  to  grow  beyond  one's 
strength,  proper  size,  etc.    [OVER-  13,  23.] 

c  1536  SIR  A.  WINDSOR  in  M.  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  R.  $ 
lllust.  Ladies  II.  217  She  hath  overgrown  all  that  ever  she 
hath.  1711  MORTIMER  Husb.  \\.  231  If  the  [hop]  Binds  be 
very  strong,  and  much  over-grow  the  Poles,  some  advise 
to  strike  off  their  Heads  with  a  long  Switch.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Tale  of  Tyne  iii.  63, 1  think  government  should, 
while  giving  privileges,  take  care  that  they  do  not  overgrow 
just  bounds.  1868  MRS.  WHITNEY  P.  Strong  ix,  We  don't 
oulgroWj  but  only  overgrow,  many  things.  1871  RtnitUdgc's 
Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  102/1  The  plant  apparently  overgrows  itself, 
t  b'  fig-  To  grow  beyond,  surpass,  or  exceed  in 
some  quality.  06s. 

1399  LANCU  Rick.  Redeles  in.  344  This  was  a  wondir  world 
. .  t>at  gromes  ouere-grewe  so  many  grette  maistris.  1578 
C/ir.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  465  So  she  may  over- 
grow  m  reigning  the  reign  of  her  father.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  m.  vi.  §  37  No  wonder  then,  if  easily  they  did  over- 
grow others  in  wealth. 

Hence  Overgrowing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terafeutyke  ft  ij,  In  the  moste 
parte  of  them  come  none  ouergrowynge  nor  superfluyte  of 
flesshe.  1611  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  213  For 
tlie  overgrowings  of  the  gums  in  the  Scurvy.  1677  G. 
MOUNTAGU  in  Bmcleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  326 
Right  measures  . .  against  this  powerful  and  overgrowing 
interest  of  France.  1795-1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  I.  930 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity  Which,  'mid  her  plants,  and 
weetls,  and  flowers,  And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 

O'vergrown  (.stress  varies),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple. 
of  OVERGROW  ».] 

1.  Grown  over  (with  vegetation,  weeds,  etc.). 
1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  40  To  draine  and  scoure  this 

fenny  and  viciously  over-growne.  .ground. 

2.  That  has  grown  too  much;  too  big,  abnormally 
large,  of  excessive  size. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  m.  xix.  (1405)  66  The  vertu 
of  smellynge  is  lette  somtyme  by  stoppynge  by  ouergrowe 
flessh.  1603  SHAKS.  Meat,  for  M.  \.  iii.  22  Like  an  ore- 

^owne  Lyon  in  a  Caue  That  goes  not  out  to  prey.  i6«7 
Cur.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  x.  47  An  ouer-growne  Sea 
is]  when  the  surges  and  billowes  goe  highest.  1711  ADDISON 
Sfect.  No.  65  r  4  He  calls  the  Orange-Woman,  who.. is 

dined  to  grow  Fat,  An  Over-grown  Jade.  1807  Med. 
Jrnl.  XVII.  193  Travelling  from  the  one  end  to  the  other 
of  this  overgrown  metropolis.  1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal 
I  nrec  1. 1,  She  is  a  great  overgrown  girl. 

Hence  f  (Xvergrrownly  adv.,  in  an  overgrown 
degree,  excessively.  0/>s. 

1668  World's  Mistake  Cromwell  in  SeUct.fr.  HarL  Misc. 
11793)  395  Their  king,  .overgrownly  great  and  rich  himself. 

O'vergrowth.     [OVER-  29,  8.] 

1.  Excessive  or  too  rapid  growth,  growth  beyond 
the  normal  amount ;  also,  the  result  of  this,  over- 
luxuriance  or  abundance. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  27  So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular 
men, . .  By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion.  1667  MILTON 

•  L.  xil.  166  A  sequent  Kint  who  seeks  To  stop  thir 
eigrowth,  as  inmate  guests  Too  numerous.  1862  MFRI- 


roadside  hedges  and  prevent  their  overgrowth. 
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2.  A  growth  over  or  upon  something  ;  an  accre- 
tion. 

1883  H.  DRUMMOND  ffat.  Lam  iu  Spir.  If,  Pref.  (cd.  2)  19 
The  monstrous  overgrowths  which  conceal  the  real  lines  of 
truth.  1893  LiDDoN,  etc.  Lift  Pusey  I.  xvi.  361  To  separate 
original  Christianity,  .from  ihe  over-growth  of  later  ages. 

Overguilty,  Overgun,  etc. :  see  OVEK-. 

Overhair  (J"'vor|he»j).  [OVER-  8.]  In  for- 
bearing quadrupeds,  the  long  straight  hair  that 
grows  over  or  beyond  the  fur. 

1879  M.  M.  BACKUS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  836/2  Certain 
animals,  .have  a  covering  upon  the  skin  called  fur,  lying 
alongside  of  another  and  longer  covering,  called  the  over- 
hair.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knnal.  (N.Y.)  I.  353  [Fursj  differ 
widely  in  elegance  of  texture,  delicacy  of  shade,  and  fineness 
of  overhair. 

tOverhale,  v.  06s.  [f.  OVEB-  8,  etc.  +  H  ALE  v.i] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  over  something  as  a  covering. 
'579  SPKNSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Jan.  75  The  frosty  Night  Her 

mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  ouerhaile  [gloss,  drawe 
ouer].  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  ii.  (1642)  117  He 
was  as  a  guide  by  night,  so  bee  the  starres  of  heaven,  in 
overhailed  darknesse. 

b.  To  cover,  as  with  something  drawn  or  laid 
over;  const,  with. 

ci47p  HENRVSON  Mar.  Fab.  m.  (Cock  ft  Fox)  xxviii,  Now, 
worthie  folk,  suppois  this  be  a  fabill,  And  ouerheillit  with 
typis  figurall.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  A".  Hart  i.  xii,  That  dois 
thame  quhile  ourhaill  with  snaw  and  sleit. 

2.  To  pull  or  drag  across.    [OVER-  10.] 

1581  J.  BELL  Hodden's  Answ.  Osor.  452  b,  So  doe  they 
also.. with  their  owne  cable  overhale  themselves  into  an 
unrecoverable  gulfe. 

3.  To  turn  over  or  revolve  in  the  mind.  [OVER-  6.] 
1413  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  x,  All  myn  auenture  I  gan  oure- 

hayle.  Ibid,  clvin,  Straucht  furth  the  range  I  held  a  way, 
oure-hailing  in  my  mynd  From  quhens  1  come. 

4.  To  overtake.   Cf.  OVERHAUL  v.  3.   [OVER-  14.] 
1536  BELLENDENCrox.^^.  Proheme  Cosmogr.  318  For  he 

that  nold  aganis  his  lustis  striue . .  Eildis  richt  fast,  and  deth 
him  sone  ouir  hailis. 

5.  To  pass  over,  disregard,  overlook.   [OvEK- 5.] 
1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxyi.  65  And  gif  ?e  dreid  yat 

sum  will  aithis  ouirhaill,  And  will  not  keip  nor  }it  obserue 
thair  bands.  n6oo  MoNTGOMERiEC/itfrr/V^-  SfaeZ^S  Thair 
be  mae  sences  than  the  sicht ;  Quhilk  }e  owre-hale  for  haste. 

6.  To  harry,  harass,  molest,  oppress.    See  HALE 
0.1  a  b.    [OVER-  9.] 

a  1573  Dturtt.  Occurr.  (1833)  217  Albeit  the  said  quene  of 
Ingland  wald  ouirhaill  for  ane  tyme  ane  pairt  of  this 
cuntrie.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Piiscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  xxi.  ii. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  284  The  realme  was  ewill  gydit  and  ower  haillit 
[MS.  I.  ovirharllit]  be  my  lord  of  Angus  and  his  men.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  iii.  §  .•  >.  444  So  that  his  ouer-haled 
subjects  fled  daily  out  of  the  Realme. 

7.  To  overpower,  overmaster.    [OVER-  21.] 

1581  RICH  Farewell  (Shaks.  Soc.)  3  Though  harebrained 
youth  overhaled  me  for  a  tyme.  Ibid.  203  That  our  fathers 
.  .should  bee  so  overhaled  with  the  furie  of  their  fonde  and 
unbrideled  affections.  1596  HARINGTON  Ulysses  upon  A  jax 
(1814)  54  Either  passion  devoureth  him,  ambition  overhaleth 
him.  i6u  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  iii.  40  Hounds.. That  cold 
doth  sildome  fret,  nor  heat  doth  ouerhaile. 

8.  Naut.   =  OVERHAUL  v.  i. 

1693  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  xvi.  78  To  over  Half, 
is  when  a  Rope  is  haled  too  stiff,  to  hale  it  the  contrary 
way,  thereby  to  make  it  more  slack. 

9.  Naut.,  etc.  To  examine  thoroughly :  =  OVER- 
HAUL v.  a. 

1748  Anson's  Vo%.  L  v.  42  Our  next  employment  was., 
overnaling  our  rigging.  Ibid.  it.  ii.  134  Our  best  hands  were 
sent . .  to  overhale  and  fix  her  rigging.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  xiv.  Introd.,  I  want  as.  .much  of  your 
ear  as  you  please,  while  I  overhale  my  tablets  of  Misery  here. 

Hence  -f  O  verhale  s 6.    Obs.  —  OVERHAUL  sb. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  it.  ii.  133  We  deferred  the  general  over- 
hale,  in  hopes  of  the  daily  arrival  of  the  Gloucester. 

Over- half,  upper  half:  see  OVBB-  i  d. 

t  O-ver-ha:nd,  over  hand,  sb.  Obs.  [Pro- 
perly two  words,  OVER  a.  and  HAND  sb.  Cf. 
MHG.  iiber-,  oberhant,  Ger.  ober-,  uberhand.]  The 
'upper hand';  mastery,  victory, superiority.  (Usually 
obj.  to  get,  have,  or  the  like.) 

c  laoo  ORMIN  5458  To  winnenn  oferrhannd  off  uss.  c  1*05 
LAY.  2482  Guendoleine  hsefde  |>a  vfere  bond  [c  1*75  ouere 
hond].  a  1300  Cursor  M,  2508  (Cott.)  Fra  bai  had  geten  be 
ouer  hand  \G6tt.  ouerhand].  c  1470  HARDING  Ckron.  cxvn. 
iv,  Eyther  of  them  tryste  the  ouerhande  to  gette.  1514 
WOLSEY  Let.  to  Pace  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xii.  25 
If  he  may  have  an  overhande  in  Italy.  1535  COVERDALE 
Has.  iv.  2  Theft  and  aduoutry  haue  gotten  The  ouerhande. 
1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.,  Efit.  368  [They]  had  sundrie 
ouerhandsof  the  Northumbrian  Danes.  i8j8  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2)  s.  v., (  To  have  the  over-hand  ',  to  obtain  the  mastery. 

Overhand,  adv.  and  a.  [f.  OVER/«-/.  and 
adv.  +  HAND  rf.] 

A.  adv.  (o-verha'nd].    tL  Over,  upside  down. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  171  A  man  that  aspired  to 
be  King,  and  would  subvert  and  turn  all  overhand. 

f  2.  Out  of  hand,  aside.  Obs. 

1816  I.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  n.  iii.  146  The  poor  Or 
niggardly,  I  put  them  overhand  In  a  somewhat  careless  way. 

8.  With  the  hand  over  or  above  the  object  which 
it  grasps;  with  the  knuckles  upwards  in  holding 
or  throwing  something;  in  Cricket  and  Baseball 
(with  reference  to  bowling  or  pitching),  with  the 
hand  raised  above  the  shoulder :  see  B.  2. 

1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxii.  The  spoon  is  not  generally 
used  over-hand,  but  undtr  1865  —  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vi,  He  now 
clutched  his  knife  overhand  and  struck  downward  with  it. 


OVER-HAPPY. 

]     4.  Mining.   From  below  upwards  (in  reference 
j   to  the  working  or  '  sloping '  of  a  vein). 

5.  Needlework.  In  to  sew  OTrr/kjm/=<  IVKKSIW. 

B.  adj.    (o'verhand}.      fl.    Characterized    by 
bringing  the  hand  from  above  downwards.  Obs. 

1656  EAUL  MONM.  tr.  Boctalinfs  Advtt.fr.  Pamaa  i 
xxxvii,  Men . .  of  generous  hearts,did  usually  write  injuriet  re- 
ceived from  mean  men,  in  Sand  i  but  over-hand  blows  given 
by  men  of  power,  in  Characters  never  to  be  blotted  out. 
2.  Cricket  and  Baseball.  Of  bowling  or  pitching  : 
Done  with  the  hand  raised  above  the  shoulder :  see 
BOWL,  til  4. 

1870  BLAINE  Eitcycl.  Rur.  Sports  L  m.  1 454  The  overhand 
bowling  would  appear  likely  to  admit  of  dangerous  abuse. 
tool  A,  I.A.NG  in  lllackw.  Mag.  Oct.  490/2  England  added 
the  third  stump,  the  straight  bat,  overhand  bowling  and 
other  essentials. 

8.  Mining.  Of  the  working  of  a  vein  :  Performed 
from  below  upwards. 

4.  Overhand  knot :  a  simple  knot  made  by  pass- 
ing the  end  of  a  rope,  string,  etc.,  over  the  standing 
part  and  through  the  loop  or  bight  so  formed. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Meat  xxxv.  134  Riggers'  seizings 
and  overhand  knots  in  place  of  nice  seamanlike  work.  1841 
—  Seaman's  Man.  (1863)  36  An  Overhand  Knot.  Pass  the 
end  of  a  rope  over  the  standing  part,  and  through  Ihe  bight. 

Overhand,  v.  Needlework,  arch.  [f.  phr.  to 
seai  overhand  (prec.  A.  5).]  To  oversew,  sew  over 
and  over. 

1871  BURROUGHS  Wake-Robin,  Birds'  ffests  (1884)  163  The 
mouth  [of  the  Baltimore  oriole's  nest]  is  hemmed  or  over- 
handed  with  horse-hair.      1807  MARY  SLEIGHT  in  Chicago 
Advance  8  Apr.  452/2  All  little  maids  in  our  grandmother's 
day  ..  [learned  ]  the  art  of  hemming  and  '  overhanding  ', 
stitching  and  felling. 

O'yer-ha-nded,  a.  [OVEK-  28 d,  OvERaafc.  i.] 

1.  Supplied  with  too  many  '  hands '  or  workers. 
1765  Museum  Kusticum  IV.  i.  5  Those  children,  .are  now 

set  out  to  trades.. by  which  means  most  trades  are  over- 
handed.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Aug.  11/2  'The  trade  is 
over-handed ',  the  men  cry. 

2.  (o'ver-handed).   With  the  hand  over  the  object 
grasped  ;  in  quot.  as  adv.  —  OVERHAND  adv.  3. 

1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  5  454  Bowled  by  an 
over-handed  twist,  1851  DICKENS  Weak  Ho.  xxvi,  The 
person  ..  tosses  the  money  into  the  air,  catches  it  over- 
handed,  and  retires. 

Over-handicapped,  -handled  :  see  OVER-. 

O'verha:ng,i*.  [f.next.  Cf.MHG.  iiberhanc.} 
The  fact  of  overhanging,  or  the  extent  to  which 
something  overhangs ;  a  projection,  a  jutting  out ; 
also  concr.  an  overhanging  or  projecting  part. 
Chiefly  Naut.  the  projection  of  the  upper  parts  of 
a  ship,  fore  and  aft,  beyond  the  water  line. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  19  Nov.,  There  was  just  time  for  the 
lieutenant  to  lower  the  torpedo  from  its  spar  and  pull  the 
trigger,  exploding  it  right  beneath  the  over-hang  of  the  Albe- 
marle.  1883  Standard  3  Aug.  5/6  The  amphibious  reptiles 
are  prevented  from  escaping  By  the  overhang  of  the  run  of 
the  basin.  1891  Field  19  Nov.  793/1  She  [a  yacht]  has  a  con- 
siderable overhang  of  bow.  Such  overhang.. is  only  of 
advantage  in  rough  water  sailing. 

Overhang  (<™wrhaeTj),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
overhung.  [OVER-  i,  3,  8.  Cf.  Dn.  aver- 
hangen,  Ger.  uberhangrn.'] 

1.  trans.    To   hang  over   (something) ;    to  be 
suspended  above;    to  project  or  jut  out  above. 
(Also  said  hyperbolical ly  of  a  steep  slope  or  hill, 
etc.,  in  relation  to  what  is  at  the  foot  of  it) 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /',  m.  i.  13  As  fearefully,  ax  doth  a 
galled  Rocke  OVe-hang  and  iutty  his  confounded  Base. 
i6a8  SIR  W.  MURE  Doomesday  426  Caught  vp,  when  on 
immortall  wings,  To  aire  this  stage  which  ouerhings.  17*5 
POPE  Odyss.  xiv.  4  With  cliffs  and  nodding  forests  over-hung. 
1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  i.  165  Sky,  hill,  and  dale,  one 
dismal  room ..  overhung  with  gloom.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  327  Ascend  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  city. 

b.  Jig.  To  be  as  if  about  to  fall  upon;  to 
impend  over ;  to  threaten. 

1653  Nissena  96  What  mischiefe  might  overhang  him  and 
Nissena.  1890  Spectator  17  May,  As  if  life  were  always 
overhung  by  a  possibility  almost  as  depressing  as  a  known 
liability  to  madness. 

2.  intr.   To  hang  over ;  to  project  beyond  the 
base ;  to  jut  out  above. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  547  The  rest  was  craggie  cliff,  that 
overhung  Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  ciimbe.  1703  T.  N. 
City  ft  C.  Purchaser  29  When  it  leans  towards  you,  they 
say  it  over-hangs.  1887  HISSEY  Holiday  on  Koaa  174  The 
sea  keeps  eating  the  cliffs  away  here.  Do  you  notice  yonder 
how  they  overhang  Y 

8.  trans.  To  cover  or  adom  with  hangings. 

1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  iv,  Neither  is  anv  Drawing- 
room  a  Temple,  were  it  never  so  begilt  and  overhung. 

4.  To  support  from  above ;  see  OVERHUKG  3. 

Hence  Overha'nging  vbl.sb.,  the  action  of  the 
verb,  also  concr.  something  that  overhangs  ;  ppl.  a., 
that  overhangs. 

1548-67  THOMAS  ItaL  Diet.,  Pendice,  the  ouerhangynge 
or  holowe  of  a  rocke.  jfc»  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  312  Look 
you,  this  braue  ore-hanging,  this  Maicsticall  Roofc,  frelled 
with  golden  fire.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minuta  Arnc. 
13  Oct.  1776,  He  Irimmed-hack  the  over-hangings  of  the 
outside  furrow  of  a  field  of  wheat.  1860  TV*DALI.  Gl^.1 
ix.  63,  I  descended,  and  found  my  friend  beneath  an  c 

hav'er£a-ppy,  a.    [OVKR-  =.5,  *8.j    Happy 
beyond  measure ;  too  happy. 


OVER-HARD. 

,577  Si.  jlt/f.  Manual (langman)  14  Butoverhappyshuld 
I  be  might  I  once  atteine  to  sing  a  song  myself.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  u.  ii.  232  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  ouer- 
bappy  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  119  What  Pleasure 
can  those  over-happy  People  taste,  who  never  knew  that  of 
Hunger  or  Thirst?  [1804  see  OVER  adv.  ii.] 

Over-harassed,  etc.  :  see  OVER-  27  b. 
O'ver-ha-rd,  a.  and  adv.     [OVER-  28,  30.] 

A.  adj.    Too  hard ;  excessively  hard. 

1538  STARKEY  England  u.  iii.  197  How  be  hyt,  thys 
semyth  ouer-hard  to  punnysch  the  chyld  for  the  fatherys 
offence.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  Ep.  Ded.  i  A  right 
great  enterprise,  and  (in  the  judgement  of  most  men)  over- 
hard.  1851  TRENCH  Stud.  Words  v.  149  Ben  Jonson  is 
overhard  on  'neologists  '.  1854  WHITTIER  Voices  25  Thy 
task  may  well  seem  over-hard. 

B.  adv.  Too  hard. 

1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  46  He  will  not  urge  it  over- 
hard  1816  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxii,  That  the  party  had  been 
over-hard  travelled. 

So  O  ver-ha-rdenz). ;  O'ver-haTdly  adv. ;  O'ver- 

ha-rdness. 

la  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  39  Not  stamermg,  or 
ouer  hardlie  drawing  forth  wordes.]  1582  T.  WATSON  Centura 
of  Lone  xxxvi.  heading,  He  blameth  her  ouerhardnes  of 
heart,  and  the  froward  constellation  of  his  owne  natiuitie. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  6  Not  onely  too  farre 
fetched,  but  also  over-hardly  stremed.  <»i69i  BOYLE  (J.), 
It  was  brittle  like  over-hardened  steel. 

O'ver-ha'rdy,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  hardy ; 
overbold.  So  O'ver-ha-rdiness. 

[<ri330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  23  Bot  Alfride  his  brober 
sede  to  be  bataile,  Hr  was  ouer  hardy,  be  Danes  he  gan 
assaile.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  300  Ich  halde  hym  ouer 
hardy  ober  elles  nouht  trewe.]  1589  Rare  Tri.  Love  >, 
Fortune  u.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  162  Hid  under  cloak  of 
over-hardy  love.  a.  1592  GREENE  Selimus  823  To  resist 
them,  were  over-hardiness.  1623  MILTON  Ps.  cxxxvi.  70  And 
large-lim'd  Og  he  did  subdue,  With  all  his  over  hardy  crew. 

fOverha-rl,».  Sc.  Obs.  [f.OvER-9  +  HARL z/.i] 

1.  trans.  To  harass;  to  oppress ;  to  handle  roughly. 
1535   STEWART  Cron.   Scot.   II.  20  Tane  wes  the  toun 

that  tyme  and  all  ouirharld.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xiii.  27  Sum  time  be  tratouris  ar  Innocentis  ouerharld.  a  1578 
[see  OVERHALE  6].  1581  SIR  J.  MELVTL  Diary  (1829)  88 
Thair  bread  winner,  thair  honour,  thair  estimation,  all  was 
gean,  gift"  Aristotle  sould  be  sa  owirharlcd  in  the  heiring  of 
thair  schollars. 

2.  'To  handle,  treat  of,  relate    (Jam.). 

a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  i.  429  (Bannatyne  MS.)  Thay  war  in 
the  est  warld,  As  is  heir  breuely  ourharld. 

t  Overha-rry,  v.   Obs.   [OVER- 9,  25.] 

1.  intr.  or  absol.    To  pass  over  with  devastation. 
1600  R.   C  Fiimle's  Hist.  Hungary    22    Though    the 

enemies  should  ouerharrie  from  Mohacz  vnto  Poson. 

2.  trans.    To  harry  or  worry  beyond  measure. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895)  II.  74  His  army  was  con- 
tinually turmoyled  and  overharried.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone- 
//««£•  (1725)  167  The  English  over -harried  with  the  former 
long  Troubles .  .submitted  willingly  to  his  Power. 

O  ver-ha  rsh,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  harsh. 
So  O'ver-ha-r silly  adv.  ;  O'ver-liaTshness. 

a  1639  WHATELEY  Prototypes  i.  xi.  (1640)  144  Good  people 
are  apt  to  be  overharsh  to  them  that  wrong  them.  Ibid.  xx. 
203  Overharshnesse  towards  others  for  faults  which  we  finde 
in  them.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  u.  xvi.  (1713)  136 
That  they  be  not  over-harshly  censorious.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Clavcrings  xxxv,  He  took.. a  delight  in  being  thus  over- 
harsh  in  his  harshness  to  her. 

O'ver-ha'Ste,  sb.  [OVER-  29  b.]  Too  great 
haste,  excessive  haste. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  972  But  if  drerines  Or  over- 
hast  our  bothe  labour  shend.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  525  We 
would  not  have  [readers] . .  account  it  strange  or  thinke  that 
it  is  an  over-haste.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xii.  89,  I  escaped 
with  a  wounded  hand,  caused  by  over-haste. 

So  O'ver-lia-ste  v. ;   O'ver-ha'sten  v. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  335  Yit  sit  it  wel  that  thon  eschuie 
That  thou  the  Court  noght  overhaste.  i6o8rl'op5f.LLSerpe'its 
To  Rdr.,  If  I  had  not  been  overhastened  in  the  businesse. 
1896  Daily  News  10  Jan.  5/7  Not  to  overhasten  matters. 

O'ver-ha'sty,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  hasty; 
rash,  precipitate. 

[c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  in  Be  noght  ouer 
hasty  yn  bi  werkys.)  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxvii.  28 
Least  any  man  should  bee  overhastie  and  swift  in  judgment. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  II.  ii.  57  Our  o're-hasty  Marriage.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  254  The  safest  way  is  not  to  be  ouer- 


So  O  ver-ha'stily  adv.  ;  O'ver-ha  stiness. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  144  Whan  bou  etyst  ouer-hastely,  as 
it  were  an  hownd.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Iv.  23  The 
vyce  of  over-hastynesse  cannot  otherwyse  bee  corrected. 


procure  tneir  owne  aeatn.  1044  OTANLF.Y  rtmota  11050;  i. 
lii.  147  The  defect  of  occasional  over-hastiness.  1862  ANSTED 
Channel  Isl.  522  When  he  over-hastily  condemns  it. 

Over-haught,  -haughty :  see  OVER-  28. 

Overhaul  (o"varh§-l),  v.    [OVER-  5,  14.] 

1.  Naut.  trans.  To  slacken  (a  rope)  by  pulling 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  is 
drawn  in  hoisting;  to  release  and  separate  the 
blocks  of  (a  tackle)  in  this  way. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  28  Hawle  off  your 
ley  sheats,  overhawle  the  ley  bowl  in ,  ease  your  mayne  brases. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  138  Having  so  many  times  to 
stop,  overhawl,  and  flit,.. the  work  could  not  go  on  very 
speedily.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  A  tackle 
when  released  is  overhauled.  To  get  •&  fresh  purchase, 
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ropes  are  overhauled.  To  reach  an  object,  or  take  off  strain, 
weather-braces  are  overhauled.  i88a  NARES  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  61  Overhaul  the  bights  down. 

2.  Naul.  and  general.  To  pull  asunder  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  in  detail ;  to  investigate  or 
examine  thoroughly  (e.  g.  with  a  view  to  repairs, 
etc.).     Cf.  HAUL  v.  I  b. 

1705  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Sac.  Mem.  X.  63  To  appoint 
any  person  to  overhaul  these  papers  and  accounts.  1743 
BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  4  The  People  were 
generally  employ'd  in  over-hauling  the  Rigging.  Ibid.  89 
To-day  1  over-haul'd  the  Powder,  and  told  the  Lieutenant 
that  I  had  twenty-three  half  Barrels  in  Store.  1800  JEFFER- 
SON Writ.  (1859)  IV.  324  We  have,  .decided  in  Senate  on 
the  motion  for  overhauling  the  editor  of  the  Aurora.  1830 
DE  QUINCEY  in  Blackvi.  Mag.  XXVIII.  673  His  own  ex- 
pressions of  '  overhaul ',  for  investigate,  and  '  attackable  , 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  colloquial  slang.  1884  MRS.  C. 
PRAED  Zero  xiii,  The  drains,  .are  being  overhauled. 

3.  Naut.  (rarely  trans/.)  To  overtake,  come  up 
with  ;  to  gain  upon.     See  OVERHALE  v.  4. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  8  266  The  tide  had  overhauled 
us  and  driven  us  to  the  eastward  of  our  proper  mooring- 
place.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xix,  We  shall  fall  in 
with  plenty  of  boats  and  vessels  if  we  coast  it  up  to  Palermo, 
and  they  may  overhaul  us.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 
s.  v.,  A  ship  overhauls  another  in  chase  when  she  evidently 
gains  upon  her.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Sept.  10/2  The  empty 
carriages  were  . .  overhauled  by  a  down  fast  goods  train, 
which  ran  with  great  violence  into  the  excursion  train. 

Hence  Overhau'ler  ;  Overhau'lingr  vbl.  sb. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Overhauling.  1809 
MALKENGrV.S/<wvH.  xv.(Rtldg.)P  u  The  most  aggravating 
circumstance,  .was  the  overhauling  of  his  accounts.  1860 
TOMLINSON  Useful  Arts,  Textile  Fair.,  Paper  12  The  rags 
undergo  another  careful  examination  by  women  called  over, 
lookers,  or  over-haulers.  1893  Chicago  Advance  21  Dec., 
The  wholesale  overhauling  and  threatened  turning  upside 
down  of  existing  tariff  conditions. 

Overhaul  (on'vsrhgl),  sb.  [f.  prec.]  The 
action,  or  an  act,  of  overhauling;  a  thorough 
examination  or  scrutiny,  esp.  with  a  view  to  repairs. 

1816  CAPT.  B.  HALL  Voy.  Loo-Choo  I.  i.  28  In  the  course 
of  this  overhaul,  to  which  I  most  willingly  submitted,  they 
lighted  on  a  pocket  compass.  1891  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Overhaul,  the  survey  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
inspector  or  olher  Government  Official  when  a  ship  is  about 
to  undergo  repairs. 

tO-ver-ha-ving,///.a.  Obs.  [f.  OVER- 28  + 
HAVING  ppl.  a.]  Having  or  inclined  to  have  too 
much ;  greedy,  avaricious. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  xxiii.  5  5  No  cause  there 
was,  why  that  which  the  clergy  had  should  in  any  man  s 
eye  seem  too  much,  unless  God  himself  were  thought  to  be 
of  an  over-having  disposition. 

Overhead  (see  below),  adv.,  sb.,  a.  Forms : 
see  OVER  and  HEAD.  [The  phrase  over  head 
written  as  one  word:  see  OVER-  31,  32,  33.] 

A    adv.  (<?uv3rhe'd). 

1.  Above  one's  head  ;  on  high,  aloft ;  up  in  the 
air  or  sky,  esp.  in  or  near  the  zenith  ;  on  the  floor 
or  story  above.  (See  also  HEAD  sb.  37  a.) 

1532  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  109  Tymber 
owerhedde,  as  rafters  and  lathes.  1667  IrflLTON  P.  L.  \.  784 
Over  head  the  Moon  Sits  Arbitress,  and  neerer  to  the  Earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) 
Yyiv,  It  is.  .hung  over-head  in  the. .cabin.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  H.  i.  49  Like  the  merle  That  sees  a  gled 
o'erhead. 

b.  So  that  the  water  or  other  surrounding  sub- 
stance is  over  one's  head ;  so  as  to  be  completely 
submerged  or  immersed ;  also  Jig.  (See  OVER 
prep.  3  ;  HEAD  sb.  37  b,  39  b.) 

1653  [see  HEAD  so.  37  b].  1706  Refl.  upon  Ridicule  no 
Her  Husband  was  over-head  in  Debt.  1782  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  vn.  69  [They  thought]  it  indecent  to  plunge 
persons  over-head  in  water.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague 
u.  v,  20  This  standing  overhead  within  a  grave  Hath  made 
me  colder  than  an  icicle. 

•j-2.  In  each  case,  one  with  another,  together. 
Obs.  (Cf.  Ger.  iiberhaupt.}  esp.  b.  Taken  together, 
or  one  with  another  ;  reckoned  per  head.  St. 

c  1000  CLERIC  Horn.  I.  30  pact  aelc  man  ofer  heafod  sceolde 
cennan  his  sebyrde.  cidoo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  119 
Sum  tyme  it  fallez, ..bat  f>e..childer  wendez  togyder  in  a 
company,  and  baire  men  menged  owerheued  \MS.  Cott. 
Titus  her  folk  ben  all  medled  in  fere],  1504-6  Ld.  Treas. 
Ace.  Scot.  III.  89,  xxvj  elne  carsay  blew,  rede,  quhit  and 
gallow ;  ..ilk  elne  iiijj.  viijii  our  hede.  1547  in  W.  Hunter 
Biggar  fy  Ho.  Fleming  xxiv.  (1862)  312,  xxxij  score  viij 
sheep,  price  of  the  piece  overheid.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  516  The  rent,  over-head ..  was  under  is.  6d. 
per  acre.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronaris  \,  Just  a  Scots  pint 
overhead. .and  no  man  ever  saw  them  the  waur  o't. 
f3.  Headlong,  precipitately.  Obs. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  77 
Quhat  mischeif  befallis  them  that  runes  owerheid  to  ony 
porpois  witht  out  regaird  or  foirsight  to  god  or  man. 

f  B.  sb.  Old  term  of  Fence :  app.  A  blow  over 
the  head.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alis.  (Laud  MS.)  7385  Wel  hij  fijtten  on  be  pleyn 
Wib  tresgat,  wi(j  reremeyn  Wi^  ouerheued  &  wib  stook 
Aiber  on  obere  be  swerd  so  shook. 

C.  adj.  (tfn-vsrhed). 

1.  Placed  or  situated  overhead,  or  at  some  distance 
above  the  ground.  (In  mechanics  also  applied  to 
driving  mechanism  placed  above  the  object  driven, 
or  to  a  machine  having  such  mechanism.) 

1874  Trans.  Amer.  fast.  Mining  Eng.  II.  68  The  bell  and 
hopper  are  suspended  from  an  overhead  railroad  track.  1875 


OVERHEAT. 

KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  Overhead-gear,  driving-gear  above 
the  object  driven..  .Overhead  Steam-engine,  an  engine  in 
which  the  cylinder  is  above  the  crank,  the  thrust  motion 
being  downward.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  160/2  A 
telephone  company  were  the  owners  of  certain  overhead 
wires.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Overhead  check,  same  as 
Ovcrcheck.  1898  IVestm.  Can.  26  Feb.  6/3  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  introduce  overhead  wire  electric  tramways  into 
London  and  the  suburbs. 

2.  Applicable  to  one  with  another;  '  all-round ' ; 
general,  average  :  see  A.  2. 

1891  Law  Times  XCII.  188/2  To  give  a  fair  overhead 
sample  of  the  wheat.  1891  Pall  MallG.  3  Aug.  3/3  An  over- 
head  charge  of  so  much  per  ton  [for  parcels]  leaving  Euston. 

Over- heady :  see  OVER-  28. 

tOverheal.z'.  Obs.  [f.  OVER- 8  +  HEAL  ».i] 
trans.  To  heal  (a  wound  or  sore)  over  the  surface. 
Hence  f  Overhea'ler  Obs.,  one  who  or  that  which 
heals  superficially. 


Serin.  Songt  Ezeck.  Epist.,  Which  so  overheale  the  wound 
that  it  festreth  and  breaketh  out  afresh.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  265  When  any  wound  or  sore  is  ouer  healed. 

Overlieap  (oovarhf  p),  v.  [OVEB-  25,  8.  Cf. 
Ger.  iiberhaufen.] 

1.  trans.  To  heap  up  or  accumulate  to  excess. 

c  1450  tr.  De  hnitatione  in.  xxxv.  103  To  restore  all  binges, 
not  only  holy,  but  also  abundantly  &  ouerhepid.  1830  PUSEY 
Hist.  Enquiry  u.  433  Its  dicta  classica  (overheaped  as  they 
are)  were  published  by  Reineccius. 

2.  To  overlay  with  a  heap  or  large  quantity  ;  to 
load,  charge,  or  fill  to  excess  by  or  as  by  heaping. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erosm.  Par.  Titus  3  Y«  knowledge 
of  trueth  which  among  y«  Ethnikes  was  ouer  heaped  with 
the  inuencions  of  mans  wysedom.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's 
Brit.  i.  522  Ouer-heaped  with  honourable  benefits.  1831 
CARLVLE  Sari.  i.  viii,  Overheaped  with  shreds  and  tatters. 

Overhear  (o"varhi»u),  v.  [OE.  oferhleran  : 
see  OVER-?  5,  16,  15,  20.] 

In  OE.  tiferhtfran  appears  as  (i)=hear  (simply),  M=not 
listen,  disregard,  disobey;  the  latter  sense  is  found  also 
with  MHG.  uterko-ren  and  MDu.  avcrhtrcn;  Kilian  has 
'  ouer-hooren  audire  '  (hear),  mod.Du.  mierhooren  hear,  hear 
one  his  lessons,  mod.G.  titerhd'ren  miss  hearing,  fail  to 
hear  or  catch;  also,  hear  (a  lesson)  through.  Mod.Lng.  over 
hear  was  app.  a  new  combination  in  i6th  c.,  meaning  perhaps 
'  hear  aver  or  beyond  the  intended  reach  of  the_  voice  ;  or,  in 
excess  o/l\\e  usual  degree  ':  see  quot.  1579-80  in  sense  3.] 

f  1.  trans.  Not  to  hearken  to  ;  to  disregard,  dis- 
obey. (OE.) 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  in.  x.  §  3  Swa  he  a:r..bara  goda 
biscepum  oferhirde.  Ibid.  IV.  xii.  \  a  Hie..burh  his  lare 
oferhierdon  bsem  godum. 

t  2.  To  hear  ;  to  hear  through.   Obs. 

K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  xii.  §  4  And  eac  baet  se  ajbeHng 
hzfde,  je  his  plejan  je  his  xewill,  bonne  he  bara 


,  , 

manna  tintrego  oferhierde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11332  (Cott.) 
For  gladnes  he  gaf  a  cri  pat  all  ouerherd  bat  stode  him  bi 
IGfftl.  ouer  herde  ;  Tr.,  L.,  herde].  c  1325  Childhood  at 
Jesus  443  His  Maister  schal  l>eo  Zachane,  pat  hirn  schal 
techen  of  clergie;  Al  ore  lawe  he  hauez  ouer  herd,  Of  him 
he  may  beo  wel  i  lered.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  11004  Panta- 
silia  the  pride  of  Pirrus  ouer-herd. 

3.  To  hear   (speech  or  utterance)  that   is  not 
intended  to  reach  one's  ears  ;  to  hear  (a  speaker) 
without  his  intention  or  knowledge. 

1549  LATIMF.R  t,th  Serm.  oef.  Edw.  VI.  (Arb.)  117  He  (Id. 
Seymour  before  his  execution)  turnes  me  to  the  leue- 
tenauntes  seruaunte,  and  sayeth  '  Byd  my  seruaunte  spede 
the  thynge  that  he  wottes  of.  Wel,  the  worde  was  ouer 
heard.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch(i6tf)  658  Cato  over-heard 
them,  for  indeed  his  hearing  was  very  quick.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.'L.  L.  iv.  iii.  130,  I  should  blush  .  .  To  be  ore-heard.  1660 
F  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  312,  1  fell  into  lamentations, 
till  my  Brother-in-law  over-heard  me.  1711  STEELE  Sped. 
No  422  F  2  He  whispered  a  Friend  the  other  Day,  so  as  to 
be  overheard  by  a  young  Officer.  1858  FROL-DF.  Hist.Eng. 
III.  xv.  310  The  English  government  had  agents  in  Rome 
whose  business  was  to  overhear  conversations. 

4.  nonce-use.  To  hear  told  over,  or  over  again. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  95,  I  stole  into  a  neighbour 

thicket  by,  And  ouer-heard,  what  you  shall  ouer-heare. 

Hence  Overhea-rd///.<z.,  Overhea'ring  v  bl.  sb.; 
also  Overhea'rer,  one  who  overhears. 

1651  LOVEDAY  tr.  Calprenede's  Cassandra  n.  88  To  avoid 
overhearers  in  a  matter  of  that  secrecy.  1832  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  v.  (1863)  503  This  is  the  third  time  .  .  that  1  have 
appeared  in  the  very  equivocal  character  of  an  over-hearer. 
1883  Daily  News  25  Sept.  2/2  The  overhearing  [in  telephones] 
..  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  current  passing  over  one 
wire  induces  a  similar  current  in  its  neighbour  in  a  reverse 

Overheat  (on-varhfrt,  sb.  [OVER-  29.]  Too 
great  heat,  excessive  heat  ;  overheated  condition. 

1599  T.  MtoUFET]  SiUmmnit  59  Colde  sometimes  kills 
them,  sometimes  ouer-heate.  1626  [see  OVER-COLD  sb.\  1885 
Pall  Mall  G.  1  1  Mar.  9/1  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  attributed 
to  '  overheat  of  gas  stove  '. 

b.  Jig.    Excessive  ardour,   fervour,  vehemence, 
etc.  (cf.  HEATii.  11). 

CI040  T.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley!  (1883)  I.  379  The  over- 
heat and  boldnes  of  whose  ill-guided  manhood.  1750  MRS. 
F.  BROOKE  Old  Maid  No.  10.  72  An  over-heat  of  temper. 
1870  T.  H.  FRISWELL  Mod.  Men  oj  Lett.  iv.  85  This  author 
has  an  overheat  and  vigorous  fertility  in  his  invention. 

Overheat  (<?»:v;>rhf-t),  v.    [OVER-  27  ;  cf.  Ger. 
iiberhcizen.]     trans.  To  heat  too  much,   heat   t 
excess,  make  too  hot. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  Ixiv.  (1495)  2Sl  1] 


OVERHEATED. 

lepronse  pacycnt  shall  beware  of  meetes.  .that  ouerheetyth 
the  blood.  1580  SIONEY  Ps.  xxn.  ix,  Whose  hart,,  .like  wax 
oreheated,  Uoth  melt  away.  1657  North's  I'lutarch,  Adj. 
Lives  (1676)  76  Fearing  lest  he  should  endanger  his  life  by 
overheating  himself.  1785  MBS.  AsTLEY  Let.  in  Mrs.  Dclany  t 
Corr.  Ser.  n.  HI.  408  You  will  be  discreet,  and  not  over- 
h.'.it  jourselfin  dancing.  1866  MRS.  CAKLVLK  Lite.  III.  333 
Furnaces  overheated  in  casting  Landseer's  'great  lion  '. 
b.  Jig.  To  excite  to  excessive  warmth  of  feeling,  etc. 

*»  1667  COWLKV  Ode  I.d.  Broghiirs  Verses  v,  When  it  were 
dangerous  for  me  To  be  o'er-heat  with  praise  !  1683  N.  O. 
Haitian's  Lutrin  I.  133  So  storm'd  the  Prelate,  with  his 
PUMIU  o're-hcated. 

Hence  Overheapted///.<J.;  O verhea'ting  vol.  so. 

161  j  WOODALL  Surf .  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  188  An  overheating 
or  boyline  in  the  blood  by  reason  of  the  hot  humors.  1660 
INGELO  Bentiv.  ft  Ur.  u.  (1682)  115  To  give  the  over-heated 
Earth  leave  to  cool  it  self.  187*  LIDDON  Elem.  Relig.  v. 
183  Like  children,  with  overheated  imaginations.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Overheating-fife,  a  pipe  through 
which  steam  is  caused  to  pass  in  order  to  be  superheated. 

Overheave  («»varht"v),  v.  [OE.  \\nAoferhe_bban 
(only  in  sense  'to  pass  over ');  cf  OHG.  ubarhepfan, 
-heven  to  pass  over,  leave  out,  reft",  to  exalt  one- 
self, Goth.  (r*fl.)  ufarhafjan  to  exalt  oneself;  f. 
OVEB-  ?  5  +  HEAVE  v.  The  mod.  sense  4  (OvER- 
31)  has  no  connexion  with  the  earlier  senses.] 

fl.  trans.  To  pass  over,  neglect,  omit.  Obs. 

ctn  K.  >ELKRED  Oras.  i.  viii.  $  4  Ic  wat  scare,  bzt  ic  his 
sceal  her  felaoferhcbban  [fratcrirt],  COM  Laws  of  Edward 
c.  8  (11)  (Schmid)  Gif  hit  hwa  oferhebbe,  bete  swa  we  acr 
cwaKlon.  13. .  Body  t,  Soul  61  in  Maf's  Poems  (Camden) 
341  The  pore  eoden  al  besyde  For  ever  hem  thou  over-haf. 


gaf,  Tille  his  barons  was  hard,  ouerhippcd  bam  ouerhaf. 

1 2.  (?)  To  overcome,  conquer.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6011  A  sykenes  hym  ouer 
haf.  c  1330  —  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13754  So  harde  strokes 
be  Bretons  gaf,  |>e  Romayns  route  al  ouer-haf. 

fS.  To  lift  or  raise  above  something  else;  to 
exalt.  Obs.  [OVER  i  (A).] 

a  1300  E.  E.  Ptalter  lxxi[i].  16  Over-hoven  sal  be  Over  Yban 
his  fruyte. 

4.  rejl.  To  overstrain  oneself  in  heaving  or  lifting. 

1808  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XIX.  502  A  Henna,  .which  was.  .increased 
.  .by  overheaving  himself,  in  carrying  water. 

O'ver-bea'vy,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  heavy; 
of  excessive  weight.  So  O'ver-he»'vine»«. 

[1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Afariit  W.  165  [It]  wes  berdin  our 
hevy.  1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  993  If  they  be  not 
ouer  heauy  they  may  beare  theim  home,  and  those  that  be 
to  heauy.. tye  ropes  to  theyr  tailes  and  draw  them  home.] 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vil.  xxv.  §  i.  308  King  Ethclred 
.  .set  his  seeming  ouer-heauy  Crowne  vpon  his  Nephew 
Kenreds  head.  z6»  MALYNES  Ane.  Law-Merch.  417  The 
reformation  of  the  ouerheauinesse  of  our  pound  weight  Troy 
in  the  Tower.  1657  [see  OVER.  HOT]. 

Overheghere,  -hejere:  see  OVER-HIGH. 

O'ver-hei'ght,  sb.  rare.  [OVER-  29.]  Ex- 
cessive height.  Also  t  O  ver-hel-ght  v.  Obs. 
[OVER-  2jb],  trans,  to  surpass  in  height,  fig.  to 
excel ;  O^ver-hei  ghten  v.  [OVER-  22,  27],  f  a. 
—  prec.  (obs.)  ;  b.  to  heighten  too  much. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xi.  (1623)  263  The  ereatnesse 
of  his  Port,  that  much  in  her  eyes  ouer-heighted  her 
huvbands.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  411  So  Agamemnon 
Jove  that  day  made  overheightcn  clear  That  heaven-bright 
army.  1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  i.  63  Subterraneous  Damps 
do  sometimes. .grow  to  that  over-height  of  fermentation, 
that  they  fire  of  themselves.  Mod.  Such  expressions  do  not 
merely  heighten  the  effect,  they  over-heighten  it. 

Over-heinous :  see  OVER-  a8. 

t  Overlie  Id,  v.     [f.  OVER-  3,6  +  HIELD  v.'] 

1.  intr.  To  bend,  slope,  incline,  or  fall  over. 
01400-50  Alexander  726  Full  hi}e  jjingis  ouer-heldis  to 

held  ot>er-quile  \.Dubl.  MS.  The  hyest  thyng  rabesl  heldes 
ober  while]. 

2.  trans.  To  pour  over  or  across. 

1381  WYCLIF  Jer.  xlviii.  n  He  restede  in  drestis,  ne  is 
ouerheld  [1388  sched  out]  fro  vessel  in  to  vessel. 

Overheld,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  OVERBOLD. 

t  Overbe'le,  v.  Obs.  Also  Sc.  -heild.  [OE. 
oftrhtlian  to  cover  over,  conceal,  f.  ofer-,  OVER- 
8  +  HELE  v.,  HEILD  v.]  trans.  To  cover  over. 
Hence  fOverhe-ling  vbl.  sb. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintilt.  xliii.  (1889)  144  Rcaf .  .na  to  fager- 
nysse  ac  for  nedbehefe  oferhelincge.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  73  Min  shamfastnesse  . .  ouer-heleS  min  bend  ofte. 
CI470  HENRVSON  ,\[ar.  Fab.  ill.  (Cock  *  Fox)  xxviii,  Ane 
fabill,  ..ouerheillit  with  typis  figurall.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis 
i.  iv.  17  Ane  wode  abuife  ourheildis  with  his  rank  bewis. 

Overhelm,  -helped,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overhe-nt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  14  +  HENT  v.] 
trans.  To  lay  hold  upon  ;  to  overtake. 

CI3JO  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9115  (Petyt  MS.) 
When  al  were  stayn  bey  mot  ouerhent,  To  Wynchestre  sire 
Vter  went.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  u.  x.  18  But  she  so  f.^t 
pursewd,  that  him  she  tooke..Als  his  faire  Leman  flying 
through  a  brooke  She  overhent.  1596  Ibid.  v.  x.  36  The 
hindmost  in  the  gate  he  overhent.  171*  Or:g.  Canto  Spencer 
xxv,  When  Phoebus.. clears  the  Sky  with  Vapours  overhent. 

t  O-verbe:r,  -herre.   Obs.    [f.  OVER-  a  b  + 
HKR  sb.,  lord. J     Superior  lord,  overlord. 
c  1130  llali  Mfid.  29  Hare  ouerherren  witiS  ham. 

Overbie  (Juvsrhai-),  v.  tObs.  [f.  OVER-  22  (14), 
4  +  HIE  v.  to  haste.  (OE.  had  oferhi^ian  in  sense 
'overreach'.)] 
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1.  trans.  To  overtake  by  hastening  after.   Sc. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  737  Bot  the  kingis  folk  that. -war 

Deliuer  off  fute,  thaim  gan  our-hy.  c  14*0  Avow.  Arthur 
xix,  He  prekut  oute  prestely,  And  aure-hiet  him  radly. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  145  Quhome  lha  puir- 
hyit  into  ony  place,  Tha  dang  thame  doun  u  dourlie  as 
tha  docht.  1634-5  MARY  SPENCER  Evidence  in  Cat.  State 
Wafers,  She  would  run  alone  after  it  to  overtake  it,  and  did 
overye  it  sometimes.  1651  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834) 
183  Which  of  us  should  overhye  the  other  in  celerity.  1749 
CROOKSHANK  Hist.  I.  395  (Jam.)  At  last  one  of  the  best 
mounted  overhighed  the  postilion.  1834  HOGG  in  Prater's 
Mag.  IX.  276  Angus,  .with  his  long  strides  began  toovcrhie 
Campbell. 

b.  To  leave  behind  by  hastening  on.  rare. 
ai6ji  FLETCHER  Wild-goose  Chase  i.  i.  Within  this  eight 
hours  I  took  leave  of  him,  And  over-hied  him,  having  some 
slight  business  That  forced  me  out  o'  th'  way. 

2.  intr.  To  pass  over  swiftly  (as  time),  rare. 
1581  STANYHURST  /Ent-is  in.  86  Nor  yeet  was  mydnight 

overhyed,  when  that  Palinurus,  From  bed  nimblye  neetb. 

O:ver-bi'gb,  a.  and  ado.  [OE.  ofcrhiah  :  see 
OVER-  25,  28?  Cf.  MHG.,  Ger.  iiberhoch.]  Ex- 
ceedingly high ;  too  high  (/;'/.  and  fig-}- 

a-  adj.  aiooo/f»«/c/>«»i26(Gr.)jEscbytoferheah,eldum 
dyre.  ciaooOKMlN  12061, &  tatt  wassoferrheh&all  Unnfaele 
mpdijnesse.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  188  And  oft  beswakkit 
with  ane  ourhic  lyd.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxxiv.  541 
To  esteeme  more  the  bookes  that  are  darke  by  reason  of 
their  ouerhigh  stile.  1641  Lo.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buccleuck 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  300  Things  may  be  carried 
with  an  over-high  hand.  1897  Daily  News  31  Dec.  8/3 
Before  the  sun  was  overhigh  in  the  heavens. 

b.  adv.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  5  Men  ouer. 
high  exalted  either  in  honor,  or  in  power.  16*7  DRAYTON 
Miseries  Q.  Margt.  70  Their  Ambition  looking  ouerhie. 

So  f  Overhl  gher  (  hejero  a.,  used  to  render 
L.  superior ;  Over-hi-ghly  adv. 

138*  WYCLIK  Job  xxxi.  11  What  I  sa$  me  in  the  jate 
overhejere.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  596  Neither  of  these 
two  Authors  is  ouer-highly  commended  of  trustinesse. 

t  Overhi'gb,  v .  Obs.  [OVER- 27,  25:  cf.  MHG. 
ubcrhoehcn.]  trans,  a.  To  lift  or  raise  too  high. 
b.  To  exalt  supremely  (tr.  L.  superexaltarc  Vulg.) 

£1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  8  pat  sche  be  noghte 
lyghtly  ouer-heghede  in  the  ayre  of  wyndc.  c  1380  WYCLIP 
Set.  Wks.  III.  62  (Benedicite)  Herie  5e  and  overe-hi;c  je 
him  in  al  tyme..bat  bing  overhivb  anobir  bing  bat  seij>  it 
passib  alle  obere  creaturis :  and  so  overhijnge,  propirly  is 
lovynge  proprid  to  God.  Ibid.  66,  etc. 

Over-bill,  a.  and  adv.    [OVER-  32,  31.] 
A.  adj.  (o-ver-hill).      a.  Situated  or  dwelling 
beyond  a  hill  or  hills,    b.  The  route  of  which  is 
across  the  hills.   B.  aitv.  (over-hHl).  Over  the  hill. 

1765  H.  TIMBERLAKE  Mem.  Title-p.,  Illustrated  with  an 
Accurate  Mapof  their  Over-hill  Settlement.  1895  J.  WINSOR 
Mississ.  Basin  183  To  prepare  the  way  for  a  revival  of  this 
over-hill  trade.  1901  Dundee  Advert.  ^  June  4  This  ridge 
divides  the  underbill  and  the  overhill  men.  Overhill,  to  the 
south,  they  raise  corn  and  sheep;  underbill,  to  the  north, 
they  are  graziers  and  dairy  folk. 

t  Overbi'll,  v .  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  8  +  HILL  v .1] 
trans.  To  cover  over,  cover  up  ;  =  OVERHELE  v. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliii.  16  Schenschipe  of  mi  face  over- 
hild  me  ai.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  460 
Overhille  the  flesshe  with  the  syrippe.  1553  BALE  Gardiner's 
De  t-era  Obed.  Gvjb,  He.  .thinketh  he  lyeth  closely  in 
couert,  as  though  his  sides  were  overhilled.  1608  B.  JONSON 
Masque  Beauty,  Thy  haire,  thy  beard .  .ore-hil'd  with  snow. 

tOverbi-p,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  5  +  HIP  ».' 
Cf.  MHG.  ttberhiipfen.]  trans.  To  hop  over; 
always  fig.  to  pass  over,  pass  by,  omit,  miss,  'skip'. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Woce  (Rolls)  64  For  Maysler 
Wace  be  Latyn  alle  rymes,  |>at  Pers  ouerhippis  many  tymes. 
c  1440  t'romf.  Pan.  372/3  Ovyr  hyppyn,  or  ouer  skyppvn, 
.  .omitto.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  \.  Prol.  154  The  thre  first 
bukis  he  hes  ourhippit  quyte.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  xiv. 
189  Excellent  men . .  whom  to  passe  by  and  ouerhip,  they 
thought  the  people  would  have  Dene  ashamed.  1608  T.  HUT* 
TON  2/irf  Pt.  Def.  Ministers'  Reas.  Re/.  Subscr.  65  When 
they  come  to  the  genealogies  in  S.  Matthew  &  S.  Luke,  over- 
hipp  the  places,  pretending  they  are  a  ranck  of  hard  words. 
b.  absol.  or  intr. 

c  1300  in  Laneto/fsCkron.m  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  303  For 
he  haves  overhippede,  hise  tipet  is  typpede,  hise  tabard  es 
tome.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  379  Wher-fore  I  am 
afered  offolkc  of  holikirke,  Lest  bci  ouerhuppen  as  other 
don  in  offices  &  in  houres.  1483  CAXTON  Quatuor  Serm. 
(Roxb.)  21  They  must  also  in  the  quere  red  and  synge  wyth 
..deuocion  of  soule,  not  ouerhippyng  ne  momblyng. 

Overhip,  adv. :  see  OVER-  31. 

O:ver-bi't,  v.  [OVER- 27,  13.]  trans,  a.  To 
'hit'  or  affect  unduly  (with  adversity,  etc.).  b. 
To  hit  beyond  the  mark  aimed  at ;  to  go  beyond 
instead  of  exactly  hitting. 

1816  Sforting  Mag.  XLVIII.  173  The  Captain.. being 
over-hit  with  bets,  rushed  into  the  presence  of  his  Creator. 
1868  BROWNING  Agamemnon  796  How  ought  I  revere  thee, 
—nor  yet  overbitting  Nor  yet  underbending  the  grace  that 
b  fitting? 

Overhohe,  variant  of  OVERHOW,  Obs. 

t  Overbold,  v .  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  had  oferheal- 
dan  to  hold  over,  delay  to  do,  neglect;  but  the 

1 7th  c.  senses  were  new  formations.] 

1.  trans.  To  over-estimate  ;  to  hold  at  too  high 
a  rate.     [OVER-  27.] 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  t,  Cr.  it,  iii.  142  If  he  ouerhold  his  price 
so  much,  Weele  none  of  him. 

2.  Toholdback, withhold, restrain.  (Cf.OFHOLD.) 
1617  SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  258  It  was  God  that  over-held 

him  from  doing  it. 


OVER-INDULGENT. 

Over-  hollow  to  Over-honour:  »ee  OVEB-. 

t  O'verhope,  •>*•  Oh.  [OVEB-  29.]  Too  great 
hope  or  confluence  ;  presumption. 

ci33pR.  URUNNE  Chron.  Waa  (Rolls)  6289  (Pelyt  MS.) 
Bot  nis  ouerhope  [v.  r.  ouerwenyng]  gan  faille,  a  1400 
Retig.  Piecei/r.  Thornton  JUS.  (1867)  10  Ne  we  sail  noghle 


IS 


.  i/r.  . 

com  so  ferre  in-to  ouerhope  for  to  tray.te  10  mekill  in  Goddes 
gudnes  pat  we  sail  hope  to  haue  t>al  blyise  with<mltene 

ude  dedys.    c  1440  Jacob's  Well  85  Oon  is  presumpcyoun, 

at  is,  ouyr-hope. 

t  Overbo-pe,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  25.]  To  hope 
exceedingly  :  rendering  L.  supersperare. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  43  For  in  bi  domes  over-hoped 
I  ai.  138*  WYCLIP  Ibid.,  For  in  thi  domes  1  ouer  hopM^ 
a  1669  TRAIT  in  Spurgeon  Trem.  Dae.  !'•..  cxix.  74  The 
Vulgate  rendereth  it  suftrsferavi,  I  have  over-hoped. 

Over-hopped  :  see  OVIB-  18  d. 
O-ver-ho"t,  a.     [OvBB-  25,  18.]     Excessively 
hot  ;  too  hot. 


vet  not  overwrote :  (for  yron  is  very  violent  if  it  be  too  much 


summer.    Mod.  The  greenhouse  U  over-hot. 

Overhours:  see  OVEB-  19. 

Overbouse  (^u-varhaus),  a.  [f.  OVEB  prep., 
OVEB-  32  +  HOUSE  sb.]  Pasting  over  and  sup- 
ported by  the  roofs  of  houses  (instead  of  posts) : 
said  of  telegraph  or  telephone  wires. 

1859  Town  Talk  26  Mar.  566/2  The  completion  of  the 
overhouse  line  of  telegraph  uniting  her  Majesty's  Printing 
Office,  Fleet  Street,  and  the . .  House  of  Lords.  1876  PREECK 
or.  SWEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  226  In  large  towns,  where  it 
becomes  impossible  to  plant  poles  for  the  suppurt  oi  the 
wires,  overhouse  telegraphs  are  had  recourse  to. 

Over-boused  (<»»:v3rhau-zd) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  OVEB- 
28  d  +  HOUSED  ///.  a.l]  Having  house  accom- 
modation in  excess  of  one's  requirements  or  means. 

1887  Spectator  5  Mar.  318/2  A  doctor  is  always  over- 
housed  from  professional  necessities.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady 
i.  15  The  rural  clergy. .too  many  of  them  find  themselves 
quite  overhoused. 

t  Overbo've,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVEB-  i  +  HOVE  t».i] 
trans.  To  hover  or  float  over  or  above. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  201  pat  is  be  Riccheste  reame 
bat  Reyn  ouer  houeb!  1377  Ibid.  B.  xvm.  169  What  bis 
Irjte  bymeneth,  bat  ouer-houeth  helle  bus.  c  1410  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  I.  974  Whenne  other  seen  derkecloudisouerhowue. 

Overhoven,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  OVEBHKAVE. 

Overhover,  v. :  see  OVEB-  i. 

tOverhow,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  oferhoiian,  f.  ofer-, 
OVER-  7  +  fiogian,  How  v.1  to  think,  consider :  cf. 
OHG.  ubarhugen,  Goth,  ufarhugjan  to  despise.] 
trans.  To  despise,  disdain. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boelh.  vil  I  2  Oferhoxa  hi  and  adrif  hi 
fram  Se.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  49  Se  be  Codes  bebod  ofer- 
hojab.  a  1.50  Prov.  ^El/red  445  in  O.  E.  Misc.  128  paniM 
deb  hit  sone  pat  be  bib  vnyqueme  Ofer-howeb  bin  ibod. 
a  1150  Owl  >,  Night.  1406  An  over-hoheb  banne  lasse. 

Over-humanize  :  see  OVEB-  27. 
Overhung  (stress  variable),///,  a.    [pa.  pple. 
of  OVERHANG  p.] 

1.  Placed  so  as  to  project  or  jut  out  above. 

1708  Land.  Gat.  No.  4400/4  Taken  out  of  the  Stable... 
a  bay  Nag. .,  his  fore  Teeth  a  little  over-hung. 

2.  Having  something  (as  a  cloud,  darkness,  etc.) 
hanging  over  it. 

1845  P.  Parley's  Ann.\l.  280  The  dark  overhung  street*. 

8.  Suspended  or  supported  from  above. 

1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  43  A  wrought-iron 
overhung  crank.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Door,  Overhung 
door,  a  door  supported  from  above,  as  in  some  forms  of 
sliding  barn-  and  car-doors. 

4.  [OVER-  18.]  That  has  been  hung  too  long 
(see  HANG  v.  i  b). 

1895  Punch  ii  May  222/3  An  over-hung  hare. 

Over-hurl  to  -importation:  see  OVKB-. 
t  Over-increase.  Obs.    [OVBB-  5,  19.]    A 

surplus,  an  overplus. 

1570-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  37  He  ..  made  Colony  of 
it  (ai  a  place  to  send  the  over-increase  of  Rome  unto).  1600 
HOLLAND  Lay  xxxti.  i.  809  To  cause  all  the  treasure  taken 
out  of  the  temple  of  Proserpina,  to  bee  restored  thither 
againe,  with  an  ouer-encrease  to  make  satisfaction. 

O:ver-indtrlge,  v.  [OVEB-  27.]  trans.  To 
indulge  too  much  or  to  excess.  Also  intr.  for 
nfl.  So  0-ver-indn-lged  ///.  a. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  228,  I  shall ..  to 
him  like  any  over  indulged  wife.  I7S9.  SARAH  FlELDIXG 
C'tess  o/Dellwyn  II.  29  Their  own  over-indulged  Imagina- 
tions. l8«»  LYTTON  Sir.  Story  II.  175  The  character., 
over-indulges  its  own  early  habit  of  estranged  contemplation. 
1898  CoiVvr  (N.  Y.I  24  Feb.  4/2  To  tempt  and  induce  young 
men  to  over-indulge  in  strong  drink. 

O-ver-indtrlgence.    [OvM-29.]    Excessive 
indulgence.    So  tOver-indu'lgtncy  ;  also  Or«r 
indn-lKento.,  too  indulgent ;  indulging  to 
(in  something). 


OVER-INFORM. 

Over-inflation  to  -influence :  see  OVEK-. 

O:ver-mfoTm,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
inform,  actuate,  or  animate  to  excess.  So  Over- 
info'r med  ppl.  a. 

1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  ft  AcJiit.  \.  158  A  fiery  soul,  which., 
o'er. informed  the  tenement  of  clay.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P., 
Congreve  Wks.  III.  159  Wit  so  exuberant,  that  it  o'er- 
informs  its  tenement.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I. 
(1873)  184  Shakespeare's  temptation  is.. to  make  a  passion 
over-inform  its  tenement  of  words.  1899  Daily  News  5  July 
9/3  A  rest . .  for  over-strained  nerves,  over-worked  brains, 
and  over-informed  minds. 

Over-ink  to  -intensity :  see  OVER-. 

t  Over-inspe-ction.  Obs.  [OvEB- i.]  Over- 
looking. 

1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  vi.  I  14.  94  The  Students  when 
writing  private  letters,  were  used  to  cover  them  with  their 
other  hand  to  prevent  over-inspection. 

tOver-intrea't.z'.  Obs.  [OVER-II,IO.]  trans. 
a.  To  prevail  upon  by  entreaties  (to  do  something) ; 
to  over-persuade,  b.  To  persuade  to  come  over. 

a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  n.  xxvi.  (1640)  81  Either 
over-mtreated,  or  by  threatenings  overborne,  to  doe  some 
eyill  thing  at  a  superiours  motion.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man 
viii.  §  19  They  have  at  the  first  been  over-intreated  to  take 
a  cup,  after  that  another,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Bedford- 
shire (1662)  117  John  Coles  Esquire  of  Somerset-shire  over- 
intreated  him  into  the  western  parts. 

Over-issue  (<?"'v3rirj'«,  -i'sia),  sb.  [OVBR- 
29.]  An  issue  in  excess :  see  next. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  III.  252  A  general  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  by  a  universal  over-issue  of  notes.  1861  GOSCHEN 
For.  Exch.  63  When,  through  the  over-issue  of  paper 
money,  a  general  rise  of  prices  ensues,  the  price  of  gold,  as 
measured  by  paper  money,  rises  with  the  rest.  1886  Law 
Times  LXXX.  280/2  The  personal  liability  of  the  five 
directors  uoon  an  over-issue  of  debenture  stock. 

O;ver-i-ssue,  .  [OVER- 27.]  trans.  To  issue 
in  excess ;  e.  g.  to  issue  legal  tender  notes,  stocks, 
shares,  or  debentures  of  a  joint-stock  company, 
beyond  the  amount  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
articles  of  association  ;  to  issue  any  notes  in  excess 
of  the  issuer's  ability  to  pay  them  on  demand. 
Also  to  print  or  '  issue '  postage-stamps  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  postal  service. 

1837  CALHOUN  Wks.  III.  64  The  banks  had  over-issued, 
it  is  true,  but  their  over-issues  were  to  the  Government. 
1879  LUBBOCK  Addr.  Pol.  fr  Educ.  ii.  41  The  bank  directors 
ought  not  to  over-issue  notes. 

Over-itch  to  Over-jaded  :  see  OVER-. 

O'Ver-jqy,  sb.  [OVER-  29.]  Excess  of  joy, 
too  great  joy.  So  O'ver-joyftil  a.,  too  joyful; 
O'ver-joyous  a.,  too  joyous. 

[1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  31  Termes,  such  as  my  wit 
affoords,  And  ouer  ioy  of  heart  doth  minister.]  a  1631 
DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  299  The  over-joy  of  that  recovered  mee. 
1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  196  Overjoyfull.  1791 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  Tears  shed,  .all  for  over-joy. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  A  nr.  Leigh  i.  47  Born  To  make  my 
father  sadder,  and  myself  Not  overjoyous.  1870  SPURGEON 
Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  xxxii.  1 1  One  who  died  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  of  overjoy  at  the  receipt  of  his  monarch's  pardon. 

Overjoy (OTvajidjoi-), v.  [OVER-  i (c), 25, 2 7, 2 1 .] 

fl.  To  rejoice  over  (rendering  L.  supergaudere). 

1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  19  Ouerioje  not  to  me  that 
enemyen  to  me  wickeli  \lfulg.  Non  supergaudeant  mihi]. 

2.  trans.  To  fill  with  extreme  joy ;  to  transport 
with  joy  or  gladness.  (Now  chiefly  mpa.pple.') 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxiii.  i  Prosperitie  maketh 
many  so  drunken,  that  they,  .overjoy  themselves.  1678 


DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xii,  I.. have  been  perfectly  charmed 
and  overjoyed  to-day,  to  find  you  just  the  same  as  ever. 
b.  intr.  To  rejoice  too  much. 

1720  BOSTON  Fourf.  State  (1797)  208  We  are  apt  to  overjoy. 

f3.  To  overcome  or  overwhelm  with  joy.    Obs. 

1631  BP.  WEBBE  Quietn.  (1657)  32  We  shalL.be  so  far 
master  over  our  passions  as  not  to  overjoy  our  grief,  nor 
overgrieve  our  joyes. 

Hence  Overjoyed  ///.  a.,  whence  Overjoyed- 
ness. 

1634  B.  JONSON  Love's  Welc.  Bolsovcr,  The  overjoyed 
master  of  the  house.  1647  W.  BROWNE  Pole*,  v.  4  His 
overjoyednesse,  his  transports,  and  extasie^,  at  the  sight  of 
that  beauty.  1720  DE  FOE  Caft.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  223 
The  poor  overjoyed  men  were  in  haste  to  go  back. 

Over-judging,  -judicious  :  see  OVER-. 
Overjtrmp,  v.    [OVER-  5,  26,  23.] 

1.  trans,  and  intr.  To  jump  over  ;  Jig. 
over;  to  transcend. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  798  A  stiff- 
throw'n  Bowl, which  runningdown  a  Hill,  Meets  in  theway 
some  stub,  ..but  instantly  it  hops,  It  over-jumps.  41634 
MARSTON  (Webster  1864),  We  can  not  so  lightly  overjump 
his  death.  1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men  233  If  there  be  gods, 
or  if  there  be  not,  overjumps  my  ken. 

2.  trans.  To  jump  too  far  over.     b.  refl.  To  jump 
too  far  for  one's  strength. 

1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harl.  72  She  [a  mare]  was 
prone  to  overjump  herself  when  she  didn't  run  through 
them  [fences].  1894  Daily  News  11  Dec.  2/6  If  he  has  a 
fault  it  is  a  tendency  to  overjump  his  fences. 

Over-just,  -jutting,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O:ver-kee'p,  v.  [OVER-  27,  18.]  trans,  a. 
To  keep  or  observe  too  strictly,  b.  To  keep  too 
long.  Hence  O-ver-ke-pt///.  a. 


to  pass 
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1608  BP.  HALL  Pliarisaism  Wks.  (1627)  410  God  would 
haue  a  Sabbath  kept :  they  ouer-keepe  it.  1679  O.  HEY- 
WOOD  Diaries  (1881)  II.  265  It  [flesh]  was  good  for  nothing 
being  over-kept.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  258  If  birds 
are  overkept  their  legs  will  be  dry.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott 
xli.  An  over-kept  haunch  of  venison. 

O'Ver-ki'n.d,  a.  [OVER- 25,  28.]  Excessively 
kind,  too  kind.  So  O'ver-ki'ndly  adv. ;  O'ver- 
ki'nciness,  excessive  kindness,  too  great  kindness. 

1476  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  153  They  leyhe  to 
me  onkyndenesse  ffor  ovyrkyndenesse.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch 
Ado  v.  i.  302.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Disc.  Seneca 
(1631)  61  How  subject  the  people  are  to  take  over  kindly, 
upon  the  actions  performed  for  their  good  by  great  men. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  i.  23  Sicilia  cannot  shew  himselfe 
ouer-kind  to  Bohemia.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i. 
(1863)9,  I  ^ove  them,  'not  wisely,  but  too  well1,  and  kill 
them  with  over-kindness.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  38 
To  such,  Miss  Keturah  was  often  over-kind. 

O'ver-king,  O'verking.  Hist.  [OVER-  ab.] 
A  superior  king  ;  a  king  who  is  the  superior  of  other 
rulers  having  the  title  of  king. 

c  Z2oo  ORMIN  6906  Onn^en  hiss  a^henn  oferrking  Itt  birrde 
himm  wel  abiggenn.  <r  1300  Cursor  M.  11194  To  mak 
knaulage  wit  sum-thing  Til  sir  august,  bair  ouer-king,  1851 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  Q  Eng.  1.  516  His  brother  Gorm 
quarrelled  with  their  King  or  'Over-king'.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  vii.  1 8.  433  The  King  of  Connaught,  who  was  recognized 
as  overking  of  the  island  by  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  1885 
FREEMAN  /Eljfred  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog,  I.  160/2  The  over- 
king  at  Winchester  [/Elfred]  understood  the  position  of  the 
over-king  at  Mykene  [Agamemn6n]  so  much  better  [etc.]. 

Over-knavery,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O'VOr-knee,  a.  [OVER- 32.]  Reaching  above 
the  knee. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  i.  i,  High  over-knee  military 
boots.  1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  28  There  are  ten 
distinct  parts  in  a  full-sized  over-knee  stocking.  1895 
Century  Mag.  Aug.  573/2  Ample  over-knee  boots. 

O:ver-knoW,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
know  or  recognize  too  much. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xiv.  (1840)  140  His  humility 
was  admirable ;  as  being  neither  ignorant  of  his  greatness, 
nor  over-knowing  it. 

So  O'ver-knowinj?  ///.  a.,  too  knowing. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Gt.  Imposter  (R.)  The  heart  of  man  is 
wholly  set  upon  cozenage  ;  the  understanding  over-knowing, 
mis-knowing,  dissembling. 

O'ver-la/bour,  sb.    [OVER-  29.] 

1 1.  Kket.  Excessive  elaboration  in  literary  style, 
loading  with  too  much  detail  (rendering  Gr.  irepi- 
tpyia  •  cf.  L.  curiositas). 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (ArbO  265  The 
Greekes  call  it  Periergia,  we  call  it  ouer-labor,  iumpe  with 
the  originall. 

2.  Excessive  labour  or  toil. 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  147  The  weariness  of  over -labour. 

Over-labour  (-l^'-baj),  v.  [See  below.] 

1.  trans.  To  overwork ;    to  overcome,  fatigue, 
or  harass  with  excessive  labour;  to  overburden. 

[OVEK-2I(?),  23>   27.] 

1530  PALSGR.  648/2,  I  overlabour,  je  me  snrlabaure,  . . 
he  overlaboured  hym  selfe  yesterday.  1598  GRENEWEY 
Tacitus,  Germanie  iii.  (1622)  262  It  is  a  rare  matter 
to  beat  their  slaues,  or  ouer-labour  or  emprison  them.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1327  With  shackles  tir'd,  And  over- 
labour'd  at  thir  publick  Mill,  a  1718  PENN  Maxims  Wks. 
1726  I.  848  If  any  Point  over-labours  thy  Mind,  divert  and 
relieve  it,  by  some  other  Subject  1803  I.  KENNY  Society 
ii  Those  careful  thoughts  that  oft  O'er  labour  Reason  to 
untimely  ruin.  1841  MANNING  Serm.  xiv.  (1848)  I.  205 
Those  who  cannot  wait  on  God  daily,  because  they  are  so 
over-laboured  in  doing  the  nothingnesses  of  society. 

2.  To  labour  excessively  at,  take  too  great  pains 
with;  to  elaborate  to  excess.     [OVER-  27.] 

1588  GREENE  Perimedes  29  Nature  in  them  seemeth  to  be 
ouerlaboured  with  arte.  1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks. 
VIII.  304  Over-labouring  a  point  of  this  kind,  has  the  direct 
contrary  effect  from  what  we  wish.  1823  Examiner  673/2 
Earl  Grey  does  not..over-laboura  part  of  a  subject. 

f3.  To  surpass  in  labour.   Obs.     [OVER-  22.] 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  (1617)  67  The  good  stond  horse 
will  euer  beate  and  ouerlabour  the  good  Gelding. 

1 4.  ?  To  belabour.    Obs.     [OvER-8(?).J 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  viu.  373  These  Sauages . .  ouer-Iaboured 
vs  with  Bastinadoes. 

Hence  O ver-la'boured///.  a. ,  -labouring  vbl.  sb. 

1604  EDMONDS  Observ.  Czsar's  Comm.  123  The  wearied 
and  ouerlaboured  were  seconded  by  fresh  supplies.  1626 
BERNARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  174  Covetousnesse  . .  causeth 
niggardly  house-keeping,  and  over-labouring  of  servants. 
1734  WATTS  Reliq.  Juv.  l.\xv.  (1789)  263  My  midnight  lamp, 
and  my  o'er-labour'd  head.  1841  MANNING  Serm.  xiv.  (1848) 
I.  205  The  poor  working  man  wrings  a  scant  livelihood  out 
of  an  over-laboured  week. 

Overlace  :  see  OVER-  8. 

Overla'de,  v.  [f.  OVER-  +  LADE  v.  In  sense  2 
=  OHG.  ubarhladan,  Ger.  ilberladen^\ 

f  1.  trans.  To  lade  or  draw  water  out  of.  Obs. 

a.m$Ancr.  R.  368  Pot  bet  wal!e3  swuoe,  nule  he  been 
ouerladcn,  oder  kold  water  iworpen  berinne  and  brondes 
wiodrawene? 

2.  trans.  To  load  with  too  heavy  a  burden,  to 
overload;  to  overburden.  [OVER-  21,  27.] 

(Chiefly  in  pa.pple.  overladen,  in  ME.  -lade,m  i6-i7th.c- 


c  1383  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  621  Cleopatras,  Men  may  ouer- 
lade  a  schip  or  barge.  ?  a  1412  LYUG.  Two  Merchants  610 

i  And  yiff  a  tre  with  frut  be  ovirlade..Both  braunche  and 
bough  wol  enclyne  and  fade.  1531  TINDALE  Exp.  i  John 

I    ('537)  27  The  byshoppes . .  solde  theyr  penaunce  to  the  riche, 
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and  ouerladed  the  poore.  1587  FLEMING  Contn,  Holi-iishcd 
III.  1969/1  One  of  the  kings  ships.. was  drowned  in  the 
middest  of  the  haven,  by  reason  that  she  was  overladen  with 
ordinance.  0.1618  RALEIGH  Rem.  (1664)  44  Their  fleece 
taken  from  them  lest  it  overlade  them,  and  grow  too  heavy. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  A ur.  Leigh  IL.  806  Since  friend  Betwixt 
us  two,  forsooth,  must  be  a  word  So  heavily  overladen. 

Hence  Overla'den  ppl,  a. ;  Overla'ding  vbl.  sb. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxxi.  263  He  was  vnweldly  by 
reason  of  ouer  ladynge  of  flesshe.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas. 
Notes  iv.  vi-vii,  200  Will  you  like  an  overladen  Tree,  be 
propt  up  with  a  fork?  i8n  Two  Rep.  Thames  Navig,  28 
fo  prevent  the  overlading  of  barges.  1866  RUSKIN  Croivn 
Wild  Olive  iv.  (1898)  195  Help  up  the  overladen  horses. 

Overlaid,  ppl.  a. :  see  under  OVERLAY  v. 

tO'Verlaik.  Obs.  Also-layke,-lake.  [f.OvER 
adv.  +  -LAIK.]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  over ; 
superiority. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1861  To  olle  ay  on  his  vndirelmg  for 
ouer-laike  [v.  r.  puerlayke]  a  quyle.  Ibid.  3101  pinke  J?at 
allanely  of  j»od  J>is  omrlaike  \v.  r.  ouerlake]  |>ou  haues. 

Overlair,  obs.  form  of  OVERLAYEB. 

O*verla:nd,  sb.  local.  Land  held  by  a  parti- 
cular tenure  in  the  west  of  England :  see  quots. 

1769  Eng:  Displayed 44/2  The  tenuresare  copyhold-lands, 
over-lands,  and  reve-lands.  Over-lands  are  subject  to  fines, 
but  not  to  heriots,  suits  and  service.  1801  Enclosure  Com- 
missioners of  Cheddar  Moor  (E.  D.D.),  By  Overlands  or 
Overland  Tenements  are  to  be  understood  all  lands  whether 
open  or  inclosed,  which  do  not,  nor  at  any  time  heretofore 
did  belong  to  auster,  or  ancient  tenements,  and  for  which  no 
right  of  common  in  the  moors  or  on  the  hill  have  been 
allowed.  1885  T.  S.  HOLMES  Hist.  Woofcey  it.  53  Overland 
. .  I  rather  think  that  under  that  head  was  included  such 
villein  holdings  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  by  way 
of  escheat  from  time  to  time.  These,  .would  after  a  time  be 
regranted  to  other  villeins.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.)Overland).,  land  having  no  farm-house  upon  it... 
Any  piece  of  land  let  without  farm  buildings  is  called  'a 
overland'.  1894  Tablet  16  June  942  Lord  Bute,  .inherited 
certain  ancient  feudal  overlands  in  Glamorganshire. 

attrib,  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W.  Eng.  I.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Overland farjn,.  .a  parcel  of  land,  without  a  house  to  it. 
1817  Tre-<wnatis  Exeter  Flying-post  ^  Aug.  4  To  be  let., 
an  Overland  Tenement. 

O:verla-nd,  over  land,  adv.  [Properly  two 
words,  OVER  prep,  and  LAND  sb. :  often  hyphened 
or  written  as  one.]  Over  or  across  land ;  by  land 
(as  opposed  to*  by  sea'),  fin  Langland:  'over 
the  country  *. 

[136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  258  pat  Penitencia  his  pike 
schulde  polissche  newe.  And  lepe  with  him  ouerlpnd  at  his 
lyf  tyme.  1393  Ibid.  C.  x.  159  Lolleres  lyuyng  in  sleuthe 
and  ouer  londe  [v.  r.  ouerlondj  strykers.  ]  1589  HORSEY  Trav. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  App.  317  None  of  the  Companies  servauntes 
shuld  be  suffered  to  goe  overland  with  letters.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cynib.  in.  v.  8,  1  desire.  .A  Conduct  ouer  Land,  to  Milford- 
Hauen.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  29  Oct.,  That  De  Ruyter  is 
come  overland  home.  174%  Anson's  Voy.  n.  iv.  165  The 
account  sent  over-land  by  Pizarro.  1786  LD.  CORNWALLIS  in 
Corresp.  28  Dec.  (Y.)  The  packet  that  was  coming  to  us 
overland. -was  cut  off  by  the  wild  Arabs  between  Aleppo 
and  Bussora.  1792  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  452  Observations 
on  the  Passage  from  India,  commonly  called  Over  Land. 
Note.  This  expression,  though  extremely  incorrect,  is  war- 
ranted by  general  use.  1872  YEATS  Teckn.  Hist.  Comm. 
61  The  traffic  being  overland  by  way  of  Malacca.  1889 '  R. 
BOLDREWOOD  *  Roboery  under  A  rwwxii,  I'll  go  back  overland. 

Overland  (^u'vaaloend),  a.  [Attrib.  use  of 
prec.  with  change  of  stress:  see  OVER-  32.]  Pro- 
ceeding or  lying  over  or  across  land ;  performed 
by  land ;  for  or  connected  with  a  journey  over  land. 

Overland  routet  a  route  entirely  or  partly  by  land,  as 
opposed  to  an  alternative  route  by  sea;  spec,  (i)  the  route 
to  India  by  the  Mediterranean, '  which  in  former  days  in- 
volvjed  usually  a  land  journey  from  Antioch  or  thereabouts 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  (Yule  s.  v.),  but  of  which  in  later  times 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  the  only  overland  part  left ;  (2)  in 
America,  any  route  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  across  the  continent. 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.)  Ace.  Bks.  51/1  The  present  esta- 
blishment for  the  conveyance  of  over-land  dispatches.  1803 
CASTLEREAGH  in  Wellesley's  Desp.  (1877)  581  You  will 
probably  hear  from  me,  by  an  overland  express.  1857  GEN. 
P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  (1858)  I.xxi.  75  [In  1822]  I  travelled 
..in  Arab  vessels,  by  what  was  nevertheless  called  the 
Overland  route,  from  Bombay  to  Alexandria.  1861  W. 
FAIRBAIRN  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.tThat  country  [India]  may 
be  reached  by  the  overland  route  in  less  than  a  month. 

Overla'iid,  ^.  Australia,  [f.  OVERLAND  adv.} 
a.  intr.  To  go  overland  from  one  colony  or  part 
of  Australia  to  another,  b.  trans.  To  drive 
(stock)  overland  from  one  market  to  another. 

1873  RANKEN  Domin.  Australia  xiii.  (1874)  232  Herds 
used  to  be  taken  from  New  South  Wales  to  South  Australia 
across.. the  deserts  of  Riverina.  That  used  to  be  called 
'  overlanding '.  1885  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Head  Station  (new 
ed.)n6,  I  can't  imagine  you  overlanding  cattle  !  1900  Daily 
News  8  Oct.  3/1  He  has  gone  exploring  from  South  Australia 
to  the  Carpentaria,  overlanding. 

t  O'Verla:nder  \  Obs.  [app.  a.  Du.  Over- 
lander  =  Ger.  Oberlander>  i.  e.  a  dweller  in  the 
Oberland  or  uppei  country.]  A  dweller  in  the 
uplands  of  a  country,  a  Highlander ;  spec,  one 
dwelling  in  the  higher  lands  of  Germany,  as  opposed 
to  a  Netherlander  or  Low  German. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VII  17  King  Maximiliaen 
assembled  a  company  of  Almaynes  and  Overlanders.  1555 
W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  iv.  38  Two  countreies 
there  ware  of  that  name  [Ethiope],  Ouerlanders,  and  Nether- 
landers,  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  x.  (1628)  315  The 
Germans  or  ouerlanders. 
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Overla'nder  2.  Australia,  [f.  OVKKLANDV.] 
( )nc  who  journeyed  overland  from  one  Australian 
colony  or  capital  to  another  (oh.  exc.  //»/.)  ; 
j/<r.  one  taking  cattle  from  one  colony  to  another 
or  over  a  long  distance. 

1843  W.  PKIDDEN  Australia  335  (Morris)  The  class  of  men 
i  all mO verlanders  must  not  be  omitted.  Their  occupation  is 
lo  convey  stock  from  market  to  market,  and  from  one  colony 
to  another.  1848  C.  STURT  Ctntr.  Australia  1.  45  Conflicts 
between  the  natives  and  overlanders.  1877  M.  CLARKE  Sc/t. 
Hist.  Avstrtilia  60  An  expedition  was  planned  with  the 
purpose  of  reaching  Western  Port.  Thus  began  the  First 
It'-crtitnttets.  attrib;  1889*  K.  Moi.DRE.wooD1  ftoMtryututer 
.l>-t'fs\\\.  Puts  VIM  in  mind  of  Hawdon  and  Evelyn  Sturt 
in  the  old  overlander  days. 

Overlap  (^•vaala.-p),  sb.  [f.  OVERLAP  v.]  An 
occurrence  or  instance  of  ovei  lapping ;  a  partial 
superposition  or  coincidence ;  the  part  or  place  at 
which  one  edge  or  thing  overlaps  another ;  spec,  in 
Geol.  (see  next,  3). 

1813  S.  SMITH  Agric.  Surv.  Galloway  85  (Jam.)  When  the 
st-mes aresmall,thedykes should  be  proportionally  narrowed, 
lo  m;tke  the  two  sides  connect  more  firmly,  and  afford  more 
overlaps.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  n.  298  The  nails 
..are  driven  through  the  overlap  of  both  sheets  at  a  time. 
1857  JUKES  Stud.  Man.  Gcot.  vii.  362  Overlap  may  take 
jilacu  in  a  perfectly  continuous  series,  merely  proving  the 
fact  of  a  depression  of  the  area  contemporaneously  with  that 
deposition.  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Man  i.  4  What  we  may 
term  the  overlap  of  history  [on  archscology], 

b.  attrib.  Overlap  joint,  a  joint  in  which  one 
edge  overlaps  the  other,  instead  of  merely  butting 
against  it. 

Overlap  (^vajlse'p),  v.  Also  8  -lop.  [f.  OVEB- 
8  +  LAP  v*  (cf.  esp.  sense  7,  lap  over).  In  sense  4 
partly  at  least  from  LAP  v.1] 

1.  trans.  To  lap  over;  to  lie  or  be  situated  so 
as  partly  to  extend  over  and  cover  part  of  (some- 
tiling  else) ;  to  overlie  partially.     Also  fig.   To 
extend  over  part  of  the  (non-physical)  territory, 
period,   etc.,  occupied   by  (another    thing);    to 
coincide  partly  with. 

1716  A.  MUNRO  Anat.  Bones  it.  74  An  Infant,  one  of 
whose  Ossa  fttrietalia  overloped  the  other.  Ibid.  (1782) 
82  These  cells.. are  overlopped  by  the  maxillary  bones. 
1813  S.  SMITH  Agric.  Sun.  Galloway  W(Jnm.)ll  is  essential 
..that  the  stones  frequently  overlap  one  another.  187* 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  323  Ganoids  in  which  the  scales  are 
rounded  and  overlap  one  another.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist. 
Elizab.  Lit.  v.  (1890)  159  Their  lives  overlapped  each 
other  considerably.  Mod.  The  lead  overlaps  the  uppermost 
row  of  slates. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.,  usually  in  reciprocal  sense. 
1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  285  In  the  Pyrenees,  they  some- 
times overlap.    1886  STUBBS  Lect.  Med.  ft  Mod.  Hist.  xiii. 
396  Three  conjoint  systems  of  jurisprudence.. overlapping. 

c.  trans,  in  causal  sense. 

1846  GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  149  As  a  brazier  would  over- 
lap the  edge  of  a  tin  pipe,  for  boys  to  blow  peas  with. 

fd.  Fencing,  (absol.)  ?  To  cross  one's  own  blade 
over  one's  adversary's.  Obs. 

i69a  SIR  \V.  HOPE  Fencing-Master  71  When  you  over- 
UfSs  ll°  ''  "i'h  'he  broad  side  of  your  blade,  and  not  with 
the  Edge. 

2.  To  cover  and  extend  beyond  (lit.  andyf^.). 
1801  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xvi.  $  4.  301  The  upper  bill  of 

the  parrot  is  so  much  hooked,  and  so  much  overlaps  the 
lower,  that  [etc.).  1853  KANE  Grinitetl  Exf.  xxii.  (1856)  175 
The  plantigrade  base  of  support  overlapped  by  long  hair 
heightens  the  resemblance.  1875  J.  F.  CLARKE  in  N.  Anter. 
l\t  ,-•.  CXX.  48  A  demand  which  continually  overlapped  the 
Apply.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  I.  xxiy.  24^6  He  perceived  the 
eneniy^overlapped  and  covered  by  his  mighty  host. 

3.  Geol.  Said  of  a  newer  formation  which  extends 
beyond  the  area  or  edge  of  the  older  one  on  which  it 
mainly  rests,  and  thus  partly  overlies  a  still  older 
one  below  that,     trans,  with  either  of  the  lower 
formations  as  obj.  (=  sense  I  or  2),  or  absol. 

1831  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  265  The  great  European 
sheet  of  chalk  and  green  sand,  produced  at  the  cretaceous 
epoch.. overlapped  a  great  variety  of  pre-existing  rocks 
from  the  gneiss  of  Sweden  to  the  Wealden  deposits  of  south* 
eastern  England  inclusive.  1871  LvtLi.  Elcm.  Geol.  v.  72 
Overlapping  strata. — Strata  are  said  to  overlap,  when  the 
upper  bed  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lower  one.  1885 
Ibid.  v.  69  Sediment  spread  over  a  region  of  subsidence  has 
the  area  of  deposit  gradually  increased,  and  the  newest 
furmtH^  strata  will  overlap  the  next  below  them. 

4.  To  '  lap'  or  ripple  over  (see  LAP  vl  4,  5). 
.863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  I'hys.  Gcog.  xxxiv.  (1878)  581  It  has 

been  so  largely  overlapped  and  worn  away  by  succeeding 
waves  of  Celtic  invasion.  187*  HROWNING  Fifine  Ixxxi.  24 
No  lift  of  ripple  too'erlap  Keel,  much  less,  prow. 

Hence  Overla-pping  ///.  a. 

1849  FREEMAN  A  rchit.  1. 1.  i.  37  Overlapping  stones  cut  into 
the  semblance  of  an  arched  form.  1869  GILLMORE  Ref  tiles 
QMrJs  L  7  The  surface  of  the -body  is.. smoothly  covered 
w  ith  overlapping  scales.  1871  [see  3  above). 

Overla-pping,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  OVERLAP  v.  + 
-ING  I.]  The  action  or  condition  expressed  by  the 
verb  OVERLAP  ;  partial  overlying  or  coincidence. 
In  Fencing  (quot.  1692") :  see  "OVERLAP  v.  \  d. 

1691  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing-Master  71  If  he  slipp  my 
overlapping,  I.. make  use  of  Binding.  1801  PAI.KY  Nat. 
,°/'  xvi'  §  •<•  3°2  This  hoolc  ancl  overlapping  of  the  bill 
could  not  be  spared,  for  it  forms  the  very  instrument  by 
which  the  bird  climbs.  1851  TI-RSKK  Dam.  Archil.  I.  1.3 
One  of  the  periods  where  an  overlapping  of  styles  must  be 

»ked  for.  1871  Spectator  5  Oct.  1264  The  foldings  and 
overlappings  of  strata  in  mountainous  regions. 
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b.  confr.  A  part  that  overlaps. 
1858  G.  MACDONALU  I'hantastes  xxi.  269  His  body-armour 
was  somewhat   clumsily  made, . .  the  overlapping*  in  the 
lower  part  had  more  play  than  necessary. 

Overlard  (0«vwlaMd),  v.  [f.  OVER-  8  +  LARD 
v,]  trans.  To  lard  over,  smear  over ;  to  interlard 
or  garnish  copiously  or  to  excess. 

1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  235  So  completely  had  the 
bard  . .  been  overlorded  with  panegyric  1861 T.  C  GRATTAM 
Beaten  Paths  II.  147  We  have  not  that  pverlarding  with 
quotations  [etc.]  which  form  the  staple  of  ordinary  authorship. 

O'ver-la*rgef  a.  [OVKU-  28.]  Too  large ; 
of  excessive  magnitude  or  extent ;  excessive. 

153*  MORE  Confttt.  Tindale  Wks.  373/3  Whoso  do  inter* 
prete  his  neccssitie  ouer  large,  or  differre  [etc.  J.  1^61  T.  HOBY 
u.Castiglione's  Conrtycr  i.  (1577)  D  iij, '1'his  is  ouerlarge 
a  scope  of  matters.  1647  Dices  Unlawf.  Taking  Amis  it 
47  This  immunity  is  overlarge  by  our  owne  confession. 
1890  Spectator  31  May,  A  big  shop,  an  over-large  estate. 

So  O'ver-la'rffcly  adv.  ;  O'ver-la  rgeness. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  81  To  be  parciall  of  my  pen, 
and  to  do  that  I  did  not  ouer  largely.  1867  BUSHNEU.  Mor. 
Uses  Dark  I  h.  89  He  will  not  let  us  keep  ourselves  on  hand 
over-targely.  17*5  (,'IH.YM.  Health.  \\.  §  i  Viscidity  in  the 
Juices,  or  the  over-largeness  of  their  constituent  particles. 

Overla-sh,  v.   Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f.  OVER-  12 

+  LASH  v.1]  intr.  To  ( lash  out '  excessively  (see 
LASH  Z/.1  5) ;  to  break  out  into  excess  (in  conduct, 
or  esp.  in  language)  ;  to  go  beyond  bounds,  be 
extravagant;  to  exaggerate.  Cf.  OUTLASH. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Strut.  Tint.  143/1  The  worde.. 
signineth  moderation  and  gravitie,  as  when  men  doe  not 
overlashe  and  (jive  them  selves  to  all  wickednesse.  a  1656 
\JssuEnAnn.  vi.  (1658)  257  Who. .  thinks, . .  in  this  reckoning, 
he  did  overlash.  1701  J.  SAGE  Vind.  Cypriaitic  Age  Wks. 
1847  II.  50  The  excellent  rhetorick  they  were  endowed  with 
made  them  overlash  sometimes  in  their  expression. 
b.  trans.  To  go  beyond,  exceed. 

1601  DEACON  &  W.  Annv.  to  Darel  Ded.  2  That  either 
they,  or  our  selues,  should  ouer-lash  the  limits  alotted  vnto  vs. 

Hence  fOverla'shing1  vbl.  sb.t  extravagance, 
exaggeration ;  ///.  a.t  extravagant,  exaggerative 
(whence  f  Overla  shingly  adv.}. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  39  Ouerlashing  in  apparel 
is  so  common  a  fault,  that  . .  very  hyer  lings  . .  jet  under 
Gentlemens  noses  in  sutes  of  silke.  1579  LYLY  Ettphucs 
(Arb.)  105  To  the  intent  he  might  bridle  the  ouerlashing 
affections  of  Philautus.  1611  BHERKWOOD  Lang.  <fr  Kelig. 
viii.  74,  I  be  far  from  their  opinion,  which  write  too  over* 
lashingly,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use  in  two  third 
parts  of  the  inhabited  world.  17x0  tr.  Werenjfcls's  Disc. 
Logont.  221  It  would  be  overlasning  to  say  with  Seneca, 
Nullitm  intra.  se  manet  hodie  Vitittm. 

Overlast  v. :  see  OVER-  17. 

O*ver-la*te,  a.  and  adv.  [f.  OVEB-  2  8, 30  +  LATE 
a.1,  adv.]  Excessively  late ;  too  late.  a.  adj. 
(f  Also  in  sup.  wer-latest.)  b.  adv. 

1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  14  But  this  ouerlate  repent- 
ance shall  nothing  auayle  them.  1640  BP.  HALL  F.pisc. 
i.  i.  5  Such  an  act,  as  can  scarce  be  expiated  with  floods  of 
overlatest  teares.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  11  iij,  These  overlate 
Apologies  and  Meditations  of  the  dead  King. 

D.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr,  Cottsc.  3455  And  comes  overlate  tyl 
Goddes  servise.  1548  UDALL  Ernsm.  Par.  Luke  xxiii. 
193  b,  ludas  ouerlate  repenting  him  of  his  facte,  honge  him- 
selfe.  a  1641  BP.  MOUNT \GvActf  %  Mon.(\d^i)  77  Nor  can 
it  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  over  late. 

So  O-ver-la-tely  adv. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  158  This  maler  is  more  newe  and 
ouer  lately  done  than  to  be  denyed. 

Over-laudation,  -laughing,  etc. :  see  OVER*. 

Overlatrnch,  v.    [OVER-  26,8.] 

•f"  1.  intr.  To  '  launch  out '  excessively,  go  to 
excess,  act  extravagantly.  06s. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin  s  Sernt.  Tim,  1007/1  One  that  ouer* 
launcheth  so  farre  to  withstand  God. 

2.  trans.  Shipbuilding.  (See  qnots.) 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  162  Overlaunch- 
ing ;  splicing  or  scarfing  one  Piece  of  Timber  to  another,  to 
make  firm  Work,  c  1850  Kttditn.  Narig.  (Weale)  135  To 
fft'tr-/aurt£ftt  to  run  the  butt  of  one  plank  to  a  certain 
distance  beyond  the  next  butt  above  or  beneath  it,  in  order 
to  make  stronger  work.  Ibid.  147  Disposing  the  butts  of 
the  planks,  &c.  so  that  they  may  over-launch  each  other. 

O*ver-la*vish,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  lavish; 
excessively  profuse  or  extravagant. 

1584  LODGE  Alarum  Ep.  Ded.,  Those  who  are  like  by 
overlavish  profusenesse  to  become  meate  for  their  mouths. 
z6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  VIIL  387  The  ouer-lauish  report 
thereof.  1898  IVestm.  Gaz.ij  May  8/1  The  company  did  not 
enjoy  an  over-lavish  appreciation  by  the  investing  public 

So  O  ver-la  vishly  adv. 

*59?  Bacchus  Bountie  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  272 
Licking  vp  ouerlaubhly  the  small  crums  that  tumbled  out 
of  his  tunne. 

t  O:verla*yish,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  27.]  intr. 
To  be  too  lavish  ;  to  exaggerate. 

1607  Scttol.  Disc.  agst.  Antickr.  n.  ix.  131  Others  censure 
Prudentius  and  Kphrecm  as  overlavishtng  in  their  speeches 
about  the  crosse.  1615  Br.  MOUSTAGU  Aj>p.  Cxsar  n.  iii. 
128  To  overlavish  Iranscendently  in  their  commendation. 

f  O'ver-law:,  sb.  twnce-wd.  [OVER-  2  b.]  A 
higher  or  overruling  law. 

1883  BP.  BROWNE  in  Guardian  1457  Well,  .may  we  believe 
the  over-law  of  the  Papacy  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
un-law  of  Antichrist. 

tOverlaW',2'.  Obs.  [OVER- 21.]  trans.  To 
overcome  by  law ;  to  defeat  in  an  action  at  law. 

156*  J.  HKYWOOD  Prm*.  <V  Kpigr.  (1867)  193  Pray  hir  to 
let  fall  thaction  at  law  now,  Or  els. .she  will  ouerlaw  yow. 


OVERLAY. 


vail^-)»  *•    pa-t.  and  pole.  over- 
see  OVEK  and  LAY  v.f    [Not  in 


Overlay 

lai-d.     Forms:  see 

OE.  ;  but  cf.  Goth,  ufarlagjan  to  lay  upon,  M  IK  i. 
iiberlegtn,  MDu.  o/erltgghen.  In  several  of  its 
senses  equivalent  to  OVERLIE  (which  during  17- 
i8th  c.  it  entirely  displaced)  :  cf.  LAY  v.  43.] 

I.  To  lay  over. 

1.  trans.  To  lay  or  place  over,  above,  or  upon 
something  else;    to  put  on  the  top;   to  super- 
impose. rare.     [OvEB-  I,  8.] 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  197/30  To  ouerlay,  superponere.  1641 
MILTON  Ch.  Govt,  \\.  Introd..  If  .  .  what  it  wanted  of  being 
a  load  to  any  part  of  the  body,  it  did  not  with  a  heavy 
advantage  overlay  upon  the  Spirit  !  1760  Ann.  Keg.  136 
A  guard  .  .  forced  us  into  the  hold,  and  overlaid  the  batches. 
D.  To  surmount  or  spanwi'M  something  extend- 
ing over.  rare.  [OvEB-  i.l 

c  161*  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\.  I  vb,  1'he  horsc-haire  plume,  with 
which  he  was  so  ouerlaid,  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  111.333  To.. 
overlay  With  bridges  rivers  proud. 

2.  To  cover  the  surface  of  (a  thing)  with  some- 
thing spread  over  it;  to  deck  all  over.   [OVER-  8.] 

a  1300  Cur  tor  M.  13464  pe  dales  was  wit  folk  ouer- 
laid. 1482  Monk  of  Eve  sham  (Arb.)  21  As  a  marine  had 
ouyr  leyde  hem  with  mekyl  bloode.  1^90  SFKNSKR  /'.  Q.  i. 
vii.  74  Phccbus  golden  face  it  did  attaint,  As  when  a  cloud 
his  bcames  doth  ouer*  lay.  1647  CRASHAW  Poems  103  Ere 
Hebe's  hand  had  overlaid  His  smooth  cheeks  with  a  downy 
shade.  1760  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  x.  (1876)  17  The  defect 
..  of  being  overlaid  with  drapery.  1857  RUSKIN  PoL  Econ. 
Art  30  You  may  make  king's  thrones  of  it,  and  overlay 
temple  gates  with  it. 

D.  Printing.  To  put  an  overlay  upon  (see  next, 
2)  ;  also  absol.  to  use  an  overlay. 

f  3.  To  cover  superfluously  or  excessively,  or  so 
as  to  encumber,  smother,  or  extinguish  ;  J/V<  .  to 
overstock  (a  pasture  with  cattle,  etc.).  [OvER-8,  27.] 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb,  §  70  Beastes  alone  ..  wyll  not  eate  a 
pasture  euen,  but  leaue  many  tuftes  and  hygh  grasse  in 
dyuers  places,  excepte  it  be  ouer  layde  with  cattell.  1538 
STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  74  A  pastur  ys  oucrlayd  wyth  catel, 
when  therm  be  mo  then  may  be  conuenyently  nurvschyd 
and  fed.  1633  BP.  HALL  Medit.  <V  KmvdSsi)  16  Here  is 
a  tree  overlaidwith  blossoms,  a  1733  Shetland  Acts  in  Proc. 
Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (1892)  XXVI.  35  '1  hat  all  horses,  oppressing 
and  overlaying  the  neighbourhood,  be  instantly  removed. 

b.  To  lay  in  excess  ;   to  impose  too  much  of. 
rare.     [OVER-  27.] 

1836  JAS.  GRANT  Rand.  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xiii.  270  He 
was.  .ample  in  his  illustrations  without  overlaying  them. 

II.  To  lie  over. 

4.  To  lie  over  (something  else)  :  more  properly 
OVERLIE.  (Cf.  LAY  v.i  43.)  [OVER-  8.] 

13..  Cursor  frf.  5034  (Cotu)  Frosse  Jwu  na  tung  moght 
tell..al  be  land  oucr-laid  a-boute.  1793  SMEATON  Edyttont 
L.  §  143  note*  A  piece  of  strong  timber  overlaying  the  bows 
of  a  vessel  1806-7  J-  HERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Lift  (1826) 
xvu.  iv,  Overlaying  one  of  your  arms  till  it  is  cramped,  and 
exposing  the  other  till  it  is  frost-bitten.  1860  '1  VNDAI.L  dlac. 
i.  XVL  107  Loose  shingle  and  boulders  overlaid  the  mountain. 

6.  spec.  a.  To  lie  over  or  upon  (a  child,  etc.) 
so  as  to"  suffocate  it  ;  to  smother  by  lying  upon  ; 

OYMU.IK  a  a. 

1557  NORTH  Guenara's  Diall  Pr.  170  When  the  weomen 
are  heavy  a  sleepe  ..  they  many  times  overlay  the  poorc 
infant,  and  so  smother  it  alive.  1573-80  HAHBT  Alv.  O  176 
Sowes  Oucrlaie  and  squise  to  death  their  pigges.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  Uxi.  414  He  would  hire  the 
nurse  to  over-lay  him.  1863  KINCSLEY  Wattr  Bab.  v,  All 
the  little  children  who  are  overlaid. 

fb.  To  He  with  (sexually):  =  OVERLIE  3  b.  Obs. 

a  1450  Cov,  Myst.  xiv.  138  But  if  sum  man  the  had  ovyr* 
laydTrhi  wombe  xulde  never  be  so  gret  i-wys. 

tO.  fig.  To  extend  over,  include  in  its  scope, 
'cover1.  Obs.  rare. 

13.  .  Cursor  M.  27096  (Cott.)  To  nun  on  his  ouer-sight  pat 
al  wranges  has  to  right,  On  Jnskin  sight  bat  al  ouer-lais. 

7.  To  affect  like  or  as  with  a  superincumbent 
weight  (with  various  implications  and  shades  of 
meaning).   [OvKB-  8,  ai.J  t*-  To  press  severely 
upon,  press  hard  with  arms  or  exactions;  to  distiess; 
to  overwhelm,  overpower,  crush  by  force.    Obs. 

13  .  .  Cursor  M.  27883  (Cott.  )  He  es  ouerlaid  wit  drunkenhede. 
Ibid,  29339  paa  pat  pouer  men  ouer-lais,  and  herijs  JMIP. 
c  1450  Merlin  161  The  peple  of  Pharien  were  sore  ouerlekle. 
1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  ErasM.  Par.  3  Cor.  50  We  are  on 
euery  syde  ouerlayed  with  aduersitce.  IS93  Q-  ELI*'  *r- 
Boetk.  i.  Pr.  iv.  12  Me  thinkes  I  see.  euery  wickedM  man 
overlayeng  me  with  new  fraudes  of  accusation.  **/"* 
MARVELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  1875  IV.  v^  'Iney  were 
overlaid  by  numbers.  1769  Ann.  Reg.  21  The  shattered 
remains  of  Prosorowski's  army..  were  continually  overlaid 
and  oppressed  by  the  Turkish  cavalry. 

b.  To  press  upon  so  as  to  impede  the  work 
or  activity  of;   to  overburden,   encumber,  weigh 
down  ;  to  crush,  smother,  stifle. 

1609   HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  Diijb,  DiocleUaii  and 
Maximian  being  overlaied  with  business,   adopted   u 
them   two  Carers.     1663    CHAS.   II   in  Julia  Cartwnght 
Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  137.  '  *»«  ^f"1  ?ver.Uvd  * 
businesse.     1744  BKBKELKY  Siru  $  298  Men  in  those  earl; 
days  were  not  overlaid  with  languages  and  htcrature.     1844 
KD.  BROUGHAM  A.  Lunel  III.  w.  266  He  neither  overby 
you  with  his  books  nor  with  his  aMBtant 

8.  To  conceal  or  obscure  as  if  by  covering  up 
to  render  indistinct  or  imperceptible  by  a, 

of  something  figured  as  supenmposcd. 


OVERLAY. 

HERSCHEL  Ess.  (1857)  535  Sufficient,  .to  overlay  and  conceal 
that  minute  quantity  of  which  astronomers  were  in  search. 
1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  xii.  198 
Though  the  words  were  more  intelligible,  the  fugal  artifices 
overlaid  their  clear  enunciation. 

9.  Naut.  To  cross  the  cable  or  anchor  of  another 
vessel  so  as  to  cause  chafing  or  obstruction. 
[OVEB-  10.] 

1796  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  xciv,  The 
damage  a  Swedish  Vessel's  cable  sustained  by  the  Peterels 
overlaying  her.  1854  G.  B.  RICHARDSON  Univ.  Code  v. 
(ed.  12)  419  You  will  overlay  my  anchor. 

Hence  O'verlard  (stress  var.)///. a. 

1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON .<4x<#  Alt.  II.  Ixxi.  14  These  under- 
ground or  overlaid  classes.  1901  W.  W.  PEYTON  \nContettip. 
Rev.  Sept.  445  An  overlaid  germ  which  has  been  saved  from 
death  by  the 'healing  virtue  of  the  Unknowable. 

Overlay  (f>pniUL),tt.   [f.  prec. :  see  OVEB-  8.] 

1.  A  cravat,  necktie  (cf.OvERLAYEB,quot.  1635).^. 
1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  \.  ii,  He  falds  his  owrelay  down 

his  breast  with  care.  1816  SCOTT  A  ntia.  xxxvi,  The  Captain 
says  a  three-nookit  handkercher  is  the  maist  fashionable 
overlay.  1884  C.  ROGERS  Sac.  Life  Scotl.  I.  vii.  245  The 
usual  necktie  or  overlay  was  a  square  tweeling  of  coarse  yarn. 

2.  Printing.  A  piece  of  paper  cut  to  the  required 
shape  and  pasted  over  the  impression-surface  of 
a  printing-press  in  order  to  make  the  impression 
darker  in  particular  places,  as  in  a  woodcut. 

1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xv.  521  Should  any  woodcuts 
be  in  the  form,  . .  if  too  low,  they  may  be  humoured  a  little 
by  means  of  an  overlay. 

3.  Something  laid  as  a  covering  over  something 
else ;  a  covering,  a  superincumbent  layer,  etc. ;  esp. 
in  various  special  senses  (e.  g.  a  coverlet,  a  small 
cloth  laid  upon  a  table-cloth,  etc.) ;  also_/£-. 

1794  [see  OVERLAYER  quot.  1811].  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  O'erlay,  a  coverlet  or  cloak.  1844  jfrnl.  X.  Agric. 
Sac.  V.  i,  171  Two  or  three  harrows  are  kept  together  by 
a  rider,  or  overlay,  and  the  horses  draw  abreast.  1881 
MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My  Love  II.  ix.  170  She  had  determined 
to  brave  her  memories  and  suppress  them  by  the  overlay  of 
a  new  association.  1884  West.  Morn.  News  3  Sept.  1/2 
Folding  spring  mattress,  wool  overlay.  1893  J.  PULSFORD 
Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  307  Christ  clothed  Himself  with  the 
overlay  of  our  flesh,  in  order  to  meet  us  on  our  own  ground. 

O'verlay:er.  [f.  OVEBLAY  v.  +  -III.]  One 
who  or  that  which  overlays  or  overlies  something ; 
•)•  in  Sc.  =  prec.  i  (pbs.). 

16x1  COTGR.,  Oppresseur,  an  oppressor;  ouercharger, ouer. 
layer.  1635  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham)  188  We  call  here 
[in  Scotland].. a  band  an  ourlayer.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Washing  of  Hemp  or  Flax,  You  must ..  take 
off  the  Gravel,  Stone,  and  over-layers  of  Wood,  that  keep 
'em  together  in  the  Water.  1733  Prompter  17  Jan.  2/2 
What  a  Providence  it  is,  that  these  bloody-minded  Over- 
layers  happen'd  to  be  so  Light  in  their  Pressure.  1811  T. 
DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts,  xxxviii,  The  waggons  . .  seldom  have 
any  overlayers  [ed.  1794  overlays]  or  outriggers. 

Overlaying,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  OVERLAY  v.  +  -ING  7 .] 
The  action  of  the  verb  OVERLAY,  in  various  senses 
(in  early  quots.  fig.  oppression)  ;  concr.  that  with 
which  something  is  overlaid,  a  covering. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  212  In  be  world  shulen  5e 
haue  over-leiynge  [MS.  Douce  321  over-lyinge;  John  xvi. 


chapit' 

<$•  Art  135  Marked.. by  an  overlaying  rather  than  by  any 
displacement  of  the  native  population.  1890  Newcastle 
Daily  CAron.  26  Dec.  3/1  Last  week  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  London  infants  under  a  year  old  died  from  suffocation— 
in  other  words  from  '  overlaying '.  1896  T.  L.  DE  VINNE  in 
MOXOH'S  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  426  The  underlaying  or 
overlaying  of  types . ,  to  correct  inequalities  of  impression. 

TOverlea-d,z'.  Obs.  [OE.ofertiedan  to  oppress: 
see  OVER-  2  ;  cf.  OHG.  ubarleitan  '  transducere'.] 

1.  trans.  To  overwhelm ;  to  oppress ;  to  domineer 
or  tyrannize  over. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  203  Da  waes  Garganus  se  mum.. mid 
mycclum  brojan  and  mid  ongryslan  call  oferlaeded.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  m.  314  Shal  neither  kynge  ne  knyjte 
constable  ne  Meire  Ouer-lede  be  comune  to  don  hem  pli^te 
here  treuthe.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  2502.  1413  Pilgr. 
Soivlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  83  That  the  poure  peple  be 
nought  ouerled  with  tyrannye.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  37 V1 
Ovyr  ledyn,  or  oppressyn,  opprimo. 

'"    '  -^  as  ™  superior;  to  rule,  govern. 
••  1440  CAI  fe  St.  Ka-th.  iv.  2060  Thys  mayde  wil 

ouei>  we  are  caught  In  cure  artes,  be  we 

neueic  so  proude.    Ibid.  v.  975.    £1450  Merlin  122  For 
tKil  he   may  <•    t       :m   now   lustice  and   ouerlede.      1720 
wing  how  little  his  best  Actions  are 
ht  to  be  his  Standard  of  Action. 

3.  To  ;_.  ;r,  across,  or  to  another  place ; 
fig .  to  lead  into  some  way  of  acting  or  thinking ; 

to  lead  astray,  mislead;  to   'carry  away',  impel. 

[OVER-  10,  ii.] 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxiii.  13  In  to  caitifte  thei  ouerladden 
[1388  ledden  ouer]  the  stalwrthe  men  of  it.  1447  BOKEN- 
HAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  107  Wyth  the  rage  of  woodnesse 
ovyrled.  14. .  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  332  Lette  neuer  by 
wylle  by  witt  ouer  lede.  1636  HEYWOOD  Challenge  11.  i, 
Could  opportunity  have  mov'd,  words  tempted,  .  -or  griefes 
have  o'reled,  Beneath  my  much  importance  she  had  falne. 

Hence  f  Overlea-dinff  vbl.  sb.  oppression  ;  also, 
leading  over ;  also  •)•  Overlea'der,  an  oppressor. 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  ii.  14  He  is  mad  to  vs  in  to  ouerleding 
[Vulg.  in  traditctifineni\  of  oure  thogtis.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  86  Because  he  is  pruddere,  be  more  teraunt,  be  more 
ouerledere,  be  more  cursyd  lyvere.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
373/1  Ovyrledare  (or  ovyr  setlar,  infra),  oppressor.  1496 
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Dives  ft  Pavp.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  vii.  203/2  Mansleers  that  by 
extorcyon,raueyneand  ouerledynge . .  robbe  men  of  ther  good. 

Overleaf  (»«:  vailf'f),  adv.  [Properly  two  words, 
OVER/?-<;/-  and  LEAF  sb. :  see  OVER-  31.]  On  the 
other  side  of  the  leaf  (of  paper,  esp.  of  a  book). 

[1613-39 1.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  49 
As  I  have  noted  over  leaf.]    1843  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Miracles 
163  note,  Dr.  Robinson,  as  is  said  over-leaf,  cannot  escape    > 
a  bend.    1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  a/  Sun  259  The  picture 
overleaf  exhibits  the  mare  crisium  on  the  Moon. 

attrib.    1829  SOUTHEY  in  Corr.  vi.  C.  Bowles  (1881)  154    ! 
These  overleaf  Hues  are  the  very  bad  reason  why  I  have 
been  silent  so  long. 

O'ver-lea'n,  a.    [OVEB-  28.]    Too  lean. 

1657  M.  LAWRENCE  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cvi.  15 
We  look  on  it  as  an  affliction  to  have  an  over-lean  body. 

Overlean  (cuvajirn),  v.  [f.  OVER-  3  + LEAN 
».!]  trans.  To  lean  over. 

1827  HOOD  Hero  ff  Leander  xxii,  The  drowsy  mist,  .o'er- 
leans  the  sea.  1875  LANIER  Symphony  87  Where  many 
boughs  the  still  pool  overlean. 

So  Overlea-ning  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1762  DUNN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  467  All  forms  and  shapes, 
as  sloping,  perpendicular,  overleaning.  1865  CAMERON 
Malayan  India  53  They  are  two  stories  high,  .with  heavy 
overleaning  eaves.  1896  D.  L.  LEONARD  Cent.  Congregat. 
Ohio  74  The  Welsh  churches,  which  had  stood  quite  aloof 
with  over-leaning  towards  Independency. 

Overleap  (o»v3jl«-p),  v.  [OE.  oferhliapan; 
answering  in  form  to  MDu.  overlSpen,  Du.  over- 
loopen,  MHG.  iiberloufen,  Ger.  iiberlaufen, '  to  run 
over,  overrun,  overflow ' ;  OHG.  had  a  deriv. 
ubarhlaupnisst  prevarication,  transgression.] 

1.  trans.  To  leap  over,  across,  or  to  the  other 
side  of.     [OVER-  5.] 

<r  900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  v.  vi.  (1890)  400  Wass  bast  hit  sume    i 
sloh  on  baem  waege  mid  swiSbran  raese  oferhleop  and  ofer- 
staalde.    1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iv.  49  That  is  a  step,  On    | 
which  I  must  fall  downe,  or  else  o're-leape,  For  in  my  way 
it  lyes.     1607  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  181  Th'  arch-fellon . .  At  one 
slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound  Of  Hill  or  highest 
Wall,     i860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  5  The  ambition  of 
the  Spaniard,  which  has  overleaped  so  many  lands  and  seas.    , 
b.  fig.  with  immaterial  obj.   (usually  bounds,   \ 
limits,  or  the  like). 

l" 
M      . 

the  heads  of  all  your  great  men. 

t  C.  intr.  To  leap  over.   Obs.  rare. 
1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  37  [33]   In  to  the  chirche 
thei  shul  not  ouerlepen  \yulg.  transilient]. 

2.  trans.  To  pass  over,  pass  by,  omit,  leave  out, 
'  skip*.     (Now  only  as  consciously^,  from  i.) 

ciooo  Sax,  Leechd.  III.  264  Se  daeg  is  jehaten  saltus 
lunse,  fc«et  is  oaes  monan  hlyp,  for  }>an  J>e  he  oferhlypS  aenne 
daeg.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2916  Y  wyl  now  ouer 
lepe  hyt  here,  c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  25 
Ouer  lepe  alle  Jwse  cifers  &  sett  J>at  nej>er  2  J»at  stondes  toward 
be  ryght  side.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng,  Poesie  H.  x.  (Arb.)  99 
Your  rime  falleth  vpon  the  first  and  fourth  verse  ouerleaping 
two.  i64iSMKCTYMNUusF*W.*4«fw.i.  5  Whatever  objection 
made  by  us,  he  finds  too  heavy  to  remove,  he  over-leaps  it. 
1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  \.  (1862)  109  All  the  intervening  steps 
of  these  tardier  processes  were  overleaped. 

jb.  intr.  To  turn  aside  from  the  main  dis- 
course ;  to  digress.  Obs.  rare. 

1393  LANGLAND  P.  PL  C.  xxi.  360  A  lytel  ich  ouer-lep  for 
lesynges  sake. 

f3.  To  leap  or  spring  upon.  Obs.  rare.  [OVER- 7.] 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  Prol.  150  For  a  cat  of  a  courte  cam 
whan  hym  lyked,  And  ouerlepe  hem  Iy3tlich  andlau3te  hem 
at  his  wille.  Ibid.  199  pat  cat.  -Jjat  can  sow  ouerlepe. 

t  4.  To  leap  farther  than,  surpass  in  leaping; 
Jig.  to  surpass,  excel.  Obs.  [OVER-  22.] 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixi.  i  J>e  halyman  ouerlepand  in 
thognt  of  heuen  all  warldis  lufers.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 
L  xx.  (1632)  41  Leaping,  and  straining  himselfe  to  overleape 
another. 

b.  refl.  To  leap  beyond  one's  measure  or  mark, 
or  beyond  what  one  intends ;  to  leap  too  far. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii.  27  Vaulting  Ambition,  which  ore- 
leapes  it  self,  And  falles  on  th'  other. 

So  f  O'verleap  sb.  Obs. ,  a  leaping  over;  omission. 

16x0  BP.  HALL  Apol.  Brovunists  34  We  like  not  these  bold 
ouer-leapes  of  so  many  Centuries. 

Overlearn,  -learned,  etc.  :  see  OVEB-. 

Overleather  (^u-vajle'ttei).  [f.  OVER  adj.  + 
LEATHER.  So  Ger.  oberleder,  Du.  overlefr.]  The 
upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 

1408  Nottingham.  Rec.  II.  54  Viginti  paria  de  ovurlethres. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  373/1  Ovyr  lethyr  of  a  schoo  {ouer- 
ledyr  //.).  1569  Wills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  iSurtees  1835)  307,  ij 
dakers  of  soles  x1.— vij  dakers  of  ou'lethers,  xvj1.  x8.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  Induct,  ii.  12  Such  shooes  as  my  toes 
looke  through  the  ouer-leather.  1603-4  Acf  i  Jos.  /,  c.  22. 
§  23  Without  mixinge  or  minglinge  Overleathers,  that  is  to 
say,  parte  of  the  Overleathers  beinge  of  Neates  Leather,  & 
parte  of  Calves  Leather.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol.  164 
To  stretch. .their  greasie  Overleathers  with  their  teeth. 

fOverlea*ve,  v.    Obs.     In  4  -leeue,  pa.  t. 

-lafte.  [ONorthumb.  oferlxfa  =  OE.  +oftrU$m, 
f.  ofer-  OVER-  19  +  LEAVE  z/.i  12.]  a.  trans.  To 
leave  over.  b.  intr.  To  be  left  over,  remain. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosfi.  Luke  xi.  41  paette  ofer-hlaefe'3  vel  Castle 
wona  is  seallaS  almissa.  ^975  Rushiv.  Go$p.  Luke  ix.  17 
j  jinimen  waes  Seette  ofer-laefed  waes  him.  1382  WYCLIF 
Exod.  viii.  31  There  overlafte  not  oon  forsothe.  —  Lev. 
xxv.  46  Thur?  rijt  of  erytage  30  shulen  ouerleeuen  hem  to 
the  after  comers. 
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Over-leaven  (-le'v'n),  v.  [OvEB-  27.]  trans. 
To  leaven  too  much ;  to  imbue  to  excess  with 
some  modifying  element ;  to  cause  to  rise  or  swell 
too  much,  to  '  puff  up'. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  29  Some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er- 
leavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners,  a  1644  CHILLINGW.  - 
Serf/i.  (1664)  vii.  §  48,  I  beseech  you . .  to  free  yourselves  from 
the  burden  and  weight  of  other  men's  riches,  lest  they  over- 
leaven  and  swell  you  so  unmeasurably.  1648  HERRICK 
hesper.,  To  Bk.  (1869)  3  Come  thou  not  neere  those  men, 
who  are  like  bread  O  re-leven'd. 

So  f  O'ver-lea'ven  a.,  having  an  excess  of  leaven. 
Obs.  nonce-wd. 

1648  HERRICK  ffesfer.,  To  M.  Jo.  Wicks  (1869)  344  Yet 
sho'd  I  chance,  my  Wicks,  to  see  An  over-leven  look  in  thee, 
To  soure  the  bread ,  and  turn  the  beer  To  an  exalted  vineger. 

Overleer,  -leg,  -legislation,  etc. :  see  OVEB-. 

t  Overle'nd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVEB-  1 2  +  LEND  z/.1] 
trans.  To  pass  over  or  beyond. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5069  Qua  list  bis  lymit  ouir-lende, 
lene  to  be  left  hand. 

O'ver-le'ngtll.  f  OVEB- a  9.]  Too  great  length. 

1829  BENTHAM  Justice  /,  Cod.  Petit.  89  The  time  allowed, 
is  it  too  long?  If  yes,  then  by  the  overlength  is  created  so 
much  needless  delay.  1902  Daily  Chron.  17  May  3/3  Over- 
length  means  necessarily  a  surplus  of  the  inessential. 

f  O'verlet.j*.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVEE  adv.  -t-  LET  z/.1 : 
cf.  outlet.]  An  overhanging  or  projecting  part. 

1636  HEYLIN  Surv.  France  19  The  houses  [are]  without 
juttmgs  or  overlets,  four  stories  high. 

Over-letter  to  Over-lewd :  see  OVEB-. 

O'ver-li'beral,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  liberal. 
So  O'ver-libera-lity  ;  O'ver-li-berally  adv. 

[1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  756  In  his  later 
dayes  with  ouer  liberall  diet,  somewhat  corpulent.)  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  vi.  44  It  hurteth  the  stomach,  over- 
liberally  taken.  1621  SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  203,  I  . .  would 
chuse  rather  by  an  over -liberal  charity  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  xiii.  Wks,  (1847)  71/2 
A  man  would  think  you  had  eaten  over-liberally  of  Esau's 
red  porridge.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  l.  (1863) 
223  To  protect  her  from  the  effects  of  her  over-liberality. 

Overli'ck,r'.  rare.  [OvEB- 9.]  trans.  To  lick 
all  over,  pass  or  rub  the  tongue  over. 

1567  TURBF.RV.  Epitaphs  &c.,  Epil.,  The  worst  he  wild  in 
couert  scrole  to  lurke  Untill  the  Beare  were  ouerlickt  afresh. 
1614  COOK  Greene's  Til  Quogtte  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  VII.  90 
Such  food  As.  .children,  nay  sometimes,  full-paunched  dogs 
Have  overlick't. 

Overlie  (^vaibi-),  v.  Pa.  t.  overlay ;  pa. 
pple.  overlain.  Forms :  see  OVER  and  LIE  w.1 
[Early  ME.  oferlitgen-.—QE,.  type  *oferlicgan: 
see  OVEB-  8.  Cf.  MHG.  iiberligen,  Ger.  iiber- 
liegen.  In  use  from  I2th  to  i6thc. ;  in  17-1 8th 
displaced  by  OVERLAY;  reintroduced  in  igth  c., 
chiefly  in  geological  use.] 

1.  trans.  To  lie  over  or  upon ;  in  Geol.  said  of 
a  stratum  resting  directly  upon  another.     Also_/fj. 

C1I7S  Lamb.  Horn.  53  peos  ilke  ehte  be  beos  bus  ouer- 
HggeS.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  in.  yii.  (Skeat)  1.  39  Wei 
the  hoter  is  the  fire,  that  with  ashen  it  is  ouerlein.  1552 
HULOET,  Ouerlye,  snpercubo. 

1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  362  Beds. .which  are 
part  of  the  regular  coal  formation,  and  overlie  coal.  1851 
WHITTIER  To  Old  Schoolm.  95  Shapes  the  dust  has  long 
o'erlain.  1885  J.  BALLUI  Jrnl.  Linn. Sac. XXII.  27  Where 
the  Pateozoic  rocks  do  not  appear  to  be  overlain  by  recent 
marine  deposits. 

2.  spec.  a.  To  smother  by  lying  upon.  (Ci.  OVER- 
LAY v.  5  a.) 

13..  Propr.  Sanct.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
LXXXI.  301/200  pis  is  ajeyn  beos  wymmen  pat  oueiliggen 
heor  children.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  iii.  19  The  sone  of 
this  womman  is  deed  to  nyjt,  for  slepynge  she  ouerlaye 
hym.  a  1450  MYRC  1769  pe  modur  bat  ]>e  chylde  ouer  lyth. 
1530  PALSGR.  648/1,  I  overlye,  as  an  oversene  noryce  dothe 
her  chylde.  [1537-1741  cf.  OVERLAY.]  1800  SOUTHEY  Lett. 
(1856)  I.  126  The  mothers  and  the  nurses  who  over-lie  the 
children.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  63  The  old 
idiot  wretch  Screamed  feebly,  like  a  baby  overlain. 

fb.  To  lie  with,  have  sexual  intercourse  with 
(a  woman).  Obs.     (Cf.  OVERLAY  5  b.) 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  160  Oone  of  ham  that 
was  callid  absolon . .  ouer-lay  his  fadyr  Concubynes.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Etig.  iv.  (1520)  35/2  Whan  he  sawe  them  so 
fayre  he  and  his  company  wolde  have  overlayne  them. 

f3.  fig.  To  oppress.  Obs.     (Cf.  OVEBLAY  v.  7.) 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  224  The  cotnun  poeple  is  overlein 
And  hath  the  kinges  senne  abogh*.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bockas 
vin.  xviii.  (1558)  12  b,  By  the  romayns  he  was  so  ouerlame. 
1530  PALSGR.  648/2,  I  overlye,  as  a  tyranne  or  myghty  man 
overlayeth  his  subjectes. 

Overlier  (o^-ygjlai-ai  (stress  var.)).  [Agent-n. 
from  OVEBLIE  v.,  or  lie  over :  see  LIB  v.^  and  -ER1.] 

f  1.  One  who  lies  upon  or  encumbers  ;  applied 
to  beggars  who  exacted  lodging  at  farmhouses. 

1449  Se.  Acts  Jos.  II,  c.  9  (1814)  II.  36/1  For  be  away 
putting  of  sornaris  ouerlyaris  &  masterful  beggaris. 

2.  That  which  lies  over  or  upon  something  else. 
b.  spec.  A  horizontal  timber  in  a  scaffolding ;  = 
LEDGER  sb.  2,  LIGGER  sb.  ^.  (Cf.  OVEBLIGGER.) 

1614  MSS.  at  Stratford-on-Avon  (N.),  Item,  x.  peces  of 
woode  callyd  overleers,  xx.</.  1620  MARKHAM  Farew.  Husb. 
(1625)  91  Then  shall  you  take  strong  ouerlyers  of  Wood,  and 
lay  them  foure-square  from  one  board  to  another.  1868  G. 
STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  255,  3  flat  stones,  the  two  standing 
as  sides  while  the  third  was  an  overlier. 

Overli-ft.z'.  [Cf. OVER- 23, 26.]  a.  intr.  Tolift 
a  weight  too  heavy  for  one's  strength,  b.  trans. 
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To  lift  too  high,  raise  beyond  the  proper  point. 
Hence  O  verlift  sb.,  tin  act  of  overtiming  ;  a  <levice 
whereby  the  boll  is  secured,  on  one  of  the  tumblers 
of  a  lock  being  overlifted. 

1745  "•'  *'<*'*  F-*£-  Tradesman  vi.  (1841)  I.  36  Over-trading 
is  among  tradesmen  as  overlifting  is  among  strong  men. 
1850  CHUBB  Lacks  ^  Keys  27  If  the  tumbler  was  lifted  any 
hijjher,  it  caught  the  bolt  anew,  and  (by  what  was  called 
'  overlift ')  detained  it  as  securely,  as  if  the  tumbler  had  not 
been  lifted  high  enough. ..If  the  step  was  too  long,  the 
tumbler  would  be  overlifted,  and  thereby  detain  the  bolt. 

t  Overli-gger.  06s.  [SeeLioGEBj*.]  =  OVER- 

I  I  I  K  3  b. 

1511  Kottingham  Rtc.  III.  330,  iiij.  ouerlyggers  for  a 
scaffold.  1616  f/iiit.  IV.  348  For  ouer  liggers  and  trasinges 
for  y1'  same  bridge. 

O'ver-li'ght,  f/>.  rare.  [f.  OVER- 290+ LIGHT 
s/>.]  Too  much  light,  excess  of  light ;  also  Jig. 
So  O-ver-li'trhted  fa. f pie. ;  O-ver-li'grlitsome  a. 
[LIGHTSOME  a.2]. 

111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ill.  (1633)  239  Her  chamber  was 
over-lightsome.  1616  BACON  Sylva  f  871  We  see  that  an 
Over.light  maketh  the  Eyes  dazzle.  1847  MEDWIN  Shelley 
II.  303  Had  full  time  been  allowed  for  the  over-light  of  his 
imagination  to  be  tempered  by  the  judgment.  1874  MICKLE- 
THWAITE  Mod,  Par.  Churches  184  Most  churches  are  now 
either  over-lighted  or  under-lighted. 

O'ver-li'ght,  a.  [I.  OVER-  28  +  LIGHT  a.i] 
Too  light  (in  various  senses) ;  of  too  little  weight ; 
too  frivolous  ;  too  easy,  etc. ;  see  LIGHT  a.1 

(c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  1064  Not  to  lagh  with 
ouer  lyght  chere.]  1538  STARKEY  England  l.  iv.  123  Our  law 
ys  some  what  ouer-lyght  agayn  the  accusarys.  1583  PEELE 
Commend.  Seises  in  T.  Watson's  Centurie  of  Lone,  If 
grauer  headdes  shall  count  it  ouerlight,  To  treate  of  Loue. 
a.  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  331  Giving  over-light  credit 
to  this  report.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <y  Card.  126  Such 
Soils  are  over-light,  and  very  apt  to  be.  .parch'd  up. 

So  O-ver-li-ghtty  adv.  ^in  early  use  chiefly  in 
sense  '  too  easily '). 

[1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3483  When  bou  ert  over  lyghtly 
wrathe,  Or  sweres  and  may  noght  hald  bin  athe.]  1422  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  222  The  x°.  is  oucrlyghtely 
mevynge  of  coloure  and  semblante.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  i.  434  They  overlightly  give  credit  to  backbiters. 
1843  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  111.  82  To  charge  us  with 
treating  grave  subjects  over-lightly. 

Overline  (-fei'n),  ^.l  [f-  OVER-  i  +  LINE  si.'2, 
V.'2]  trans.  To  draw  a  line  over  or  above  (a  piece 
of  writing :  opp.  to  underline) ;  also,  to  insert  an 
interlinear  translation  or  the  like  above. 

1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  ll.  14  Latin  hymns  over- 
lined  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation.  1891  DRIVER  Introd. 
Lit.  O.  T.  75  The  reader  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  under- 
line  (or,  if  he  uses  the  Hebrew,  to  oirrline)  ..  the  passages. 
1900  Athenaeum  21  July  84/2  The  latest  (redactionalj  changes 
in  the  respective  documents,  .are  marked  by  overlining. 

Overli'ne,  v*  nonce-wd.  [f.  OVER-  8  +•  LINE 
».i]  trans.  To  '  line '  on  the  outside ;  to  cover 
with  a  second  layer  of  material. 

1853  KANE  Crinnell  Ext.  xL  (1856)  365  Rough  Guernsey 
frocK,  overlined  by  a  red  flannel  shirt. 

t  O'verliness.  06s.  [f.  OVERLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  '  overly '. 

1.  Superficiality ;  carelessness. 

1653  WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learn.  221  We  lament  the  Over- 
Hness  of  Preaching . .  many  Ministers  imbasing  themselves 
and  their  Message  by  trite  and  impertinent  discourses. 

2.  Contemptuousness,  haughtiness. 

1610  Bp.  HALL  Apol.  Brmvnists  ii.  4  Would  God  ouer- 
Hnesse  and  contempt  were  not  yours.  1633  —  Hard  Texts, 
N.  T.  37  A  proud  overlinesse  and  insolent  domineering  over 
your  brethren. 

t  O'verling.  Obs.  [f.  OVER  adv.  +  -LING.  Cf. 
tmJerling.]  One  who  is  over  others ;  a  superior. 

1340  Ayenh.  8  To  bam  bet  habbeb  be  lokingge  ous  to  teche 
..ase  byeb  be  ouerlinges  of  holy  cherche.  ?.<  1400  .!/<»/(• 
A  rth.  289  Thowaughte  to  be  overlyngeoveralleoberkynges. 

Over-linger,  -link,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-li'p.  Now  dial.  [Orig.  two  words ;  in 
ME.  m<ere  fippe  :—*ufera  lippa  ^cf.  niSera  lippa}, 
mod.  dial,  utrver  lip,  but  from  1400  often  conjoined, 
or  in  later  use  hyphened.  Cf.  Ger.  oberlippe.] 
The  upper  lip. 

c  1315  Gloss  W.  de  Biotesw.  in  Wright  Vac.  146  La  tas 
leverc  ft  la  levcre  snseyne,  die  overe  lippe  ant  the  nelhere. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  133  Hire  ouer  [Ca»rff.  ouere]  lippe 
[Harl.  overlippe]  wyped  .she  so  clene.  1480  CAXTON  Descr. 
Brit.  37  Noble  fruyt  hangyng  downe  to  the  ouer  lyppe. 
1788  W.  MARSHALL  E.  Yorksk.  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Uwtr, 
upper;  as  'the  uvver  lip'.  1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsk. 
It  \>ni.l>k.  s.  v.,  'Er  uvver-lip's  swelled  as  big  as  two. 

Overlapping,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  [f.  OVER-  5  + 
lipping,  from  L.IP  z>.l]  '  Lipping '  or  brimming 
over  ^ee  LIP  zO  3  a),  overflowing  ;  superfluous. 

1836  R.  M.  M'CHF.YNK  in  Mem.  (1872)  295  The  overlipping 
dVops  of  love.  1871  J.  BALLANTINE  Winter  Promptings, 
Gie  your  puir  neighbours  your  owrelipping  share. 

Overlisten  (-li-s'n),  z/.  [f.  OVER-  15  + LISTEN, 
after  OVERHEAR  q.  v.]  trans.  To  listen  so  as  to 
overhear ;  to  listen  to  (a  speaker,  or  v/hat  is  spoken) 
without  the  speaker's  knowledge  or  consent. 

1609  ROWLEY  Search  for  Money  (Percy  Soc.)  9  As  wee 
were  but  .isking  the  question,  steps  mee  from  over  the  way 
(overlistnin(*us)a  news-searcher.  183*  J.  WILSON  in  Blackiv. 
Mag.  192  Like  an  eavesdropper,  overltstening  our  soliloquy. 

O'Ver-li'ttle,«.  andaoV.  04f.exc.rfiO/.  [OvEH- 
'8,  30.]  Too  little. 
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\c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  36  It  was  ouer  litelle,  in 
atlc  maner  way.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1459  Now  haf 
we  or  litel,  now  pas  we  inour.]  c  1440  Prontp,  Parr. 
373/1  OvyrlytyUlJe,  minus,  wl  nhnis  modicum*  a  1568 
A.SCHAM  Scholew.  n.  (Arb.)  116  If  ihey  giue  ouer  moch  to 
their  witte,  and  ouer  title  to  their  labor  and  learning. 

Overlive  (^"vojli'vj,  v.  Now  somewhat  raff. 
cf.  OUTLIVE.  [OE.  oferlibban^  f.  ofer-  OVER-  18  + 
Liv^s  v.\  cf.  MUG.  tibcrUben^  MDn.,  Da.  ever- 
/even.]  trans.  To  live  longer  than,  or  after  the  death 
of  (a  person) ;  to  live  after  or  beyond  (an  event, 
etc.) ;  to  survive,  outlive.  Also^.  of  things. 

830  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  465  Wes  hit  (det  lond] 
becueden  Osbearte  his  broSar  suna,  jif  he  Cyneftryfte  ofer- 
lifde.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  954  If  Blanche  ouer 
lyue  Edward,  scho  salle  haf  hir  lyue  Gascoyn  afterward. 
c  1450  Mirour  Sa/uactcntn  3785  Howe  lange  marie  ouer 
lyvcd  hire  sons  Ascensionne.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneif  xi.  iv. 
49,  I,  allace,  allace  !  Ourlevit  lies  my  fatis  profitable.  1551 
BIBLE  Josh.  xxiv.  31  And  Israel  served  the  Lorde  all  the 
dayes  of  losua,  ana  all  the  daies  of  y  elders  that  ouerliued 
loshua.  1650  R.  HOLLINGWOKTH  Extrc.  Usurped  Powers 
10  These  oathes  binde..to  an  allegiance  over-living  his 
Majesties  person.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  3)  VI.  297  If 
his  three  daughters ..  should  overlive  their  mother. 

b.  intr.  To  survive,  continue  in  life. 

c  1000  ALi.FRic  Gram.  ix.  §  26.  (Z.)  51  Su^erstts,  laf  o$Se 
oferlybbende.  149*  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  50,  I  will  J>at  be 
mony . .  turn  to  b*  use  of  her  susters  ouerlyuyng.  1450  Rolls 
of  t'arlt.  V.  208/1  Such  of  theyme  as  shal  over  lyf  severally 
emongs  theyme.  15*4  Sir  R.  Sitttons  Will  in  Churton 
Life  App.  543,  I  will  that  these  in  that  overlyve  make  a  new 
feoffment.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  773  Why  do  I  overlive, 
Why  am  I  mockt  with  death,  and  length 'nd  out  To  death- 
less pain?  1897  Saga-Bk.  of  Viking  Club  Jan.  371  These 
divisions  have  overlived  to  the  present  time. 

c.  refl.    To  live   beyond  one's  proper  date  or 
time  ol  action,  live  too  long.     [Cf.  OVER-  33.] 

1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  42  The  Hanse  had  over- 
lived itself. 

Hence  O'verli'vingr  (stress  var.)///.  a.,  surviving ; 
living  too  long;  O'verli'ved  ///.  a.,  nonce-ivd., 
made  to  live  too  fast  or  under  too  high  pressure. 
f  Overli'ver  Obs.,  a  survivor. 

(-1440  Promp.  Parv.  373/1  Ovyrlevare  after  a  nober, 
superstes.  1568  GRAPTON  Chron.  II.  375  And  if  any  of  them 
happened  to  die,  the  over  lyvers  should  doe  the  same. 
1578  T.  PROCTOR  Gorg.  Gallery  in  Heliconia  I.  172  A  sure 
beleefe  did  straight  invade  his  overlyving  Minde.  i6ai 
BACON  Hen.  VII  191  To  continue  for  both  the  kings  Hues, 
and  the  ouer-liuer  of  them,  and  a  yeare  after,  a  1683 
OLDHAM  Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  101  All  the  Bill  of  Maladies, 
Which  Heaven  to  punish  over-living  Mortals  sends.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Aur,  Leigh  in.  40  Overtasked  and  over- 
strained And  overlived  in  this  close  London  life  1 

Over-lively,  etc.  :  see  OVER-. 

Overload  (^•vajlju-d),  sb.  [OVER-  29.]  An 
excessive  load  or  burden  ;  too  great  a  load. 

Overload  Fiuitch  (Ele^fr,),&n  eleclro-magrietic  switch  con- 
structed to  disconnect  the  circuit  automatically,  when  too 
large  a  current  is  passing. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  ff  Tri.  Faith  xx.  (1845)  270  Can 
the  father  see  the  child  sweat,  wrestle  under  an  over-load  till 
his  back  be  near  broken?  177*  Phil.  Trans.  I. XII.  491 
Phlogiston,  an  overload  of  it  may  infect  air.  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vu.  20  A  beaten  ass  Who,  having 
fallen  through  overloads  [etc.]. 

Overload  (*u«*W^d),  v.    [OVER-  21  (?),  27.]   • 
trans.  To  load  with  too  great  a  burden  or  cargo, 
to  put  an  excessive  load  on,  to  overburden;    to 
overcharge  (a  gun). 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  79  Thei  died  in  faith,  not 
wearie  of  this  worlde,  nor  wishyng  for  death,  as  ouerloden 
with  sinne.  1612  BRINSLEY  Litd.  Lit.  v.  (1627)  51  So  that 
the  memory  be  not  overloaden.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  v.  xiL  57  Take  care  of  over-loading  your  Piece.  17*7 
SWIFT  Vanbrugh's  House  4  A  verse  would  draw  a  stone  or 
beam,  That  now  would  over-load  a  team.  1883  P.  SCHAFF 
Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  I.  i.  ix.  65  They  overloaded  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 

Hence  Overloaded,  -leaden  t.stress  var.)  ppl. 
adjs. ;  Overloading  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a, 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  372  Made  their  pillowes 
weake  propps  ot  their  overloden  heads.  1576  GASCOIGNE 
£MfeG&(AfK)  77  Prayyouto  god, the  good  be  not  abusde, 
With  glorious  shewe,  ot  ouerloding  skill.  iSai  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  i.  My  Relations^  An  over-loaded  ass  is  his  client  for  ever. 
1896  A  llbutt's  Sysf.  Med.  I.  400  Overloading  of  the  stomach 
.  .may  cause  or  aggravate  some  of  these  [disorders]. 

Overlook  (^"vaalp'k),^  [OVER- i,  24.]  trans. 
a.  To  interlock  or  intertwine  above ;  to  cover 
with  intertwined  growth,  b.  To  turn  (the  bolt  of 
a  lock)  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  locked. 

i63»  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  415,  I  found  the  . .  Vines  ouer 
locking  the  trees.  i88a  SIR  K.  BECKETT  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  746/2  The  way  to  open  it  then  is  to  turn  the  key  the 
other  way,  as  if  to  overlock  the  bolt.  Ibid.*  It  is  set  right 
by  overlocking  the  bolt  as  before. 

Over-lofty,  -logical,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 
O'Ver-lO'Ugf,  adv.  and  adj.     [f.  OVER-  30,  28  + 
LONG  a.1,  LONG  adv^\     Too  long. 

A.  adv.  For  too  long  a  time. 

\a  1250  Owlfy  Night.  450  pe  more  ich  singe,  be  more  i  mai, 
..Ac  nobeles  noht  ouer  longe.J  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx. 
358  He  lat  hem  ligge  ouerlonge,  and  loth  is  tochaunge  hem. 
15*6  TINDALG  Acts  xxvji.  9  Because. .we  had  overlonge 
fasted.  1617  HIKRON  IV ks.  (1620)  II.  330  Not  to  remayne 
abroad  ouer-long.  1899  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker 
xi,  This  characteristic  scene,  which  has  delayed  me  overlong.  \ 

B.  Oiij.  Ot  too  great  length  or  duration,  too  long,    j 
1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  XL  216  It  is  ouerlonge  ar  logyke  any 

lessoun  assoille.     1560  DAUS  tr.  S/fitfant's  Comvt.  23  The 
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decree  is  ouerlonge,  but  the  Miuune  is  thi*.  1614  RAt.F.ir.n 
Hut.  World  III.  (1634)  51  '1  he  shuitcst  life  H«,tK  oftnuimc^ 
appear  unto  us  over-long.  1887  fall  Mall  t',.  12  Oct.  a/I 
1  he  voyage  to  Lechlade  is  overlong  for  a  single  day. 

fOver-lo-ng,  prep.  Obs.  [f.  OVER  prtp.  + 
long,  aphetic  f.  ALONO  prep.  Cf.  everthwarl.] 
Along,  over  the  length  ol. 

1470-85  MAJ.ORV  Arthur  x.  Ix.  5; 5  Sir  Tristram  behelde 
the  maronnen.  how  they  saylcd  oucr  longe  number. 

Overlook  (Ji'vwluk),  sb.     [OviK-  16,  7,  5.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  overlooking  (see  next, 
3-6) ;  a  glance  or  survey  ;   inspection  or  superin- 
tendence. 

1584  LODGE  Hist.  Fartanius  t,  Pritc.  (Shales.  Soc.  1853)  84 
Our  noble  young  gentleman,  having  past  over  many  person- 
ages with  a  slight  over  looke.  1865  Mas.  WHITNEY  <.,<_r- 
viortkys  I.  226  '1  his  typified  properly  her  social  position  of 
overlook  and  scrutiny. 

b.  A  look  down  from  a  height  upon  the  scene 
below ;  a  place  that  affords  such  a  view. 

1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  37  Paths  wound  among  rocky 
notches  and  grassy  chasms,  and  led  out  to  dizzy  '  over-looks  , 
and  'short-offs1.  1884  Lit.  World  (U.  S.)  33  Feb.  51/3 
High  overlooks  upon  the  smiling  valley. 

C.  Name  in  Jamaica  for  the  leguminous  plant 
Canavalia  ensiformis  :  see  quot. 

1837  MACFADYEN  Flora  of  "Jamaica  I.  292  Th^X  •" 
commonly  planted,  by  the  Negroes,  along  the  margin  of  their 
provision  grounds,  from  a  superstitious  notion.. that  the 
Overlook  fulfils  the  part  of  a  watchman,  and.. protects  the 
provisions  from  plunder.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.  v.  Cftnavalia. 

2.  An  act  ol  overlooking  (see  next,  a) ;  a  failure 
to  see  or  notice  something ;  an  oversight. 

1887  T.  BAYNE  in  Athtnxutn  9  July  62/3  when  his  alien- 
tion  is  thus  called  to  a  manifest  overlook.  1897  R.  MUNKO 
Prtkist.  Prob.  264  Simply  an  overlook  on  my  part. 

Overlook  (/fvsjlu-k),  v.     [f.  OVEB-  +  LOOK  v.} 

L  trans.  To  look  over  the  top  of,  so  as  to  see 
what  is  beyond.  [OVER-  5.] 

1559-60  Colt.  Likr.  Col.  B.  ix,  Use  ws  as  a  fote  stole  to 
overloke  Jow.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  ll.  vii.  (1660)  85 
The  walls  of  townes  were  but  low, . .  the  walls  of  Winchester 
. .  were  overlooked  by  Colebrand  the  Chieftaine  of  the  Danes. 
1863  HAWTHOHNE  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  215  The  wall  was 
just  too  high  to  be  overlooked. 

fig.    1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  160  If  great  men  be 
kind  to  you, I  pray  you  overlook  them;.  .Christ  but  borrowelh 
their  face  to  smile  through  them  upon  His  afflicted  servant. 
b.  fig.  To  rise  above,  ovei  top. 

1567  TURBERV.  Efitapks  &c.,  Time  conqtiereth  all  Things 
70  b,  It  makes  the  Oke  to  ouerlooke  the  slender  shrubs  by  low. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  in.  v.  9  Our  Syens . .  Spirt  vp  so  suddenly 
into  the  Clouds,  And  ouer-looke  their  Grafters.  1700 
DKYDEN  lliatt  i.  827  The  laughing  Nectar  overlook'd  the 
Lid.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Katui.  iii.  11804)  10  A . .  hat,  whose 
crown  over-looked  the  brims  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

2.  To  look  over  and  beyond  and  thus  not  see ; 
to  fail  to  see  or  observe  ;  to  pass  over  without 
notice  (intentionally  or  unintentionally) ;  to  take 
no  notice  of,  leave  out  of  consideration,  disregard, 
ignore.  (The  chief  current  sense.)  [OVER-  5.] 

iSM  Q-  MARGARET  to  Hen.  K///IMS.  CotL  Calig.  B.  i, 
If.  216  b)  (cf.  Mrs.  Wood  Lett,  tltust.  Ladies  1.  326)  Wylke 
wol  be  grett  danger  to  ye  Kyng  my  sonis  parson,  and  thys 
tyme  be  owr  lokyd.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xvi.  9  Our 
Lordis  ar  blinde  and  dois  ouerluik  it.  1691  HHSTLIY 
Boyle  Led.  v.  147  He  overlooks  those  gross  Absurdities 
that  are  so  conspicuous  in  it.  176*  HUME  Hist.  Etig.  I. 
iii.  98  The  French  . .  found  it  prudent  to  overlook  this 
insult.  1819  K.  DIGBY  Broadst.  Hox.,  Godefridus  I.  240 
Agesilaus  punished  great  men  for  the  same  faults  which  he 
overlooked  in  their  inferiors.  1871  SPURGFON  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  Ixvi.  7  He  oversees  all  and  overlooks  none. 

fb.  refl.  ?To  fail  to  perceive  ones  duty;  to 
forget  oneself ;  =  OVERSEE  v.  7.  Of>s. 

1713-4  DK.  WHARTON  True  Briton  No.  65  II.  550  Vex'd 
that  I.. should  have  overlooked  myself  so  far  as  to  have 
given  any  Room  (etc.). 

8.  To  look  (a  thing)  over  or  through;  to  ex- 
amine, scrutinize,  inspect, '  survey ' ;  to  peruse,  read 
through.  Now  rare  or  arch.  [OvKB-  16.] 

c  1369  CHAUCER  De  the  Blauncht  232  Whan  I  had  redde 
thys  tale  wel  And  ouer  loked  hyt  euerydel.  1546  Sufflic. 
Poore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)69  Voure  Highnes.  .appoynted 
two  of  them  to  ouer  loke  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  159" 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  I.  ii.  50  And  yet  I  would  I  had  ore-look  d 
the  Letter.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1606)  249,  I  have. .transited 
Decimals,  .and  shall  now.  .overlook  Logarithmes.  1744-9' 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VIII.  319  To  over-look  the  accounts  of 
all  the  Stewards.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  iv.  115  Carefully 
O'erlooked  the  wound  and  cleansed  it  from  the  blood. 

4.  To  look  down  upon;  to  survey  from  above, 
or  from  a  higher  position.  [OVER-  7.] 

a  1415  Cursor  M.  821 1  (Trin.)  God  pat  al  hab  to  kepe  And 
al  ouerlokeb  in  his  si5t.  IMO  PALSCR.  648/1,  1  overlooke,^ 
regard*  far  dessus.  1667  DRYDEK  H'UJGallimtm.  i,  Have 
you  no  more  manners  than  to  overlook  a  man  when  he  »  » 
writing?  1741-3  WESLEY  Extract  of  Jml.  (1749)  6°  At 
dinner  their  little  table,  and  chairs  were  set.. where  they 
could  be  overlooked.  180  IDA  PFEIFFBR  Jour*.  Iceland  32, 
I  went  on  deck  and  overlooked  the  boundless  waters. 

fir.     1631  MAY  tr.  Barclays  Mirr.  Mindes  I.  284  From 
hence,  hee.. began  with  a  scomefull  pride  to  ouerlooke 
wealth  of  Europe.  .  , 

b    Of  a  place :  To  afford  or  command  a  view  ot. 

163.  LlTHciw  TV**,  x.  494  Goatfield  Hill..ouer.loc 

,ur\Ve,terne  Continent.     1634  BKE.ETON  /  ~».  (Ch; 

4To  build  a  chamber,  which  may comm. nd  an.)  overlookjhe 
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social  or  intellectual  position;  to  despise;  to  treat 
with  contempt,  to  slight.    Obs. 

1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Redeles  n.  35  Thus  leuerez  ouere-loked 
3oure  liegis.-busshid  with  her  brestis,  and  bare  adoune  the 
pouere.  cx4xz  HOCCLEVK  De  Reg.  Pritic.  429  J>ogh  he  iette 
forth  a-mong  pe  prees,  And  ouer  loke  euerey  pore  wight. 
1534  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trio.  n.  Wks.  1200/1  An  whole 
floud  of  all  vnhappy  mischief,  arrogant  maner..ouerlooking 
the  poore  in  woorde  and  countenance.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE 
Comm.  Angells  170  To  be  supercilious,  tooverlooke  men.and 
little  things.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp.  Phil.  II.  xxi.  420 
The  success  of  the  present  age  ..  is  very  apt  to  elate  the 
minds  of  men,  and  make  them  overlook  the  ancients. 

6.  To   watch    over  officially,  keep   an   eye   on, 
look  after,  superintend,  oversee.     [OvER-  7.] 

1532  HERVET  JCenophon's  Housek.  (1768)  20  They  that 
occupy  housebandrye . .  with  ouer  lokynge  and  takynge  hede 
to  other  mens  warkes.  1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch. 
Skaks.  I.  260  And  lest  they  loiter  we  ourself  in  person  Will 
overlook  them.  1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  SenanWs  Man  bee. 
Guilty  340  He  was  overlooking  his  harvest  men .  .judging  their 
labour  by  their  sheaves.  X798WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1893)  XIV. 
85  For  overlooking  this  farm  I  would  stretch  the  wages  to 
£45.  (1830  MRS.  CAMERON  Village  Nurse  2  Mary  Read 
had  little  else  to  do  than  overlook  the  other  servants. 

7.  To  look  upon  with  the  'evil  eye*;  to  bewitch. 
(The  most  common  word  for  this  in  popular  use.) 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  m.  ii.  15  Beshrowyour  eyes,  They 
haue  ore-look  t  me  and  deuided  me.  1598  —  Merry  W.  v. 
v.  87  Vilde  worme,  thou  wast  ore-look'd  euen  in  thy  birth. 
1697  DAMPIEK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  51  They.,  told  them, 
they  were  Over-look'd  by  some  unlucky  Person.  1825 
Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  342  I  wish1,  said  the  man,  'we  may 
not  be  overlooked  '.  1887  JESSOPP  A  ready  ii.  59  [The]  firm 
belief  in  being  *  overlooked '  is  very  much  more  common . , 
than  is  generally  supposed.  1895  ELWORTHY  Evil  Eye  L  n 
In  England,  of  all  animals  the  pig  is  oftenest '  overlooked '. 

8.  To  look  or  appear  more  than,  nonce-use. 

1822  BYRON  Let.  to  J.  Murray  23  Sept.,  My  mind  misgives 
me  that  it  [the  bust]  is  hideously  like.  If  it  is,  I  can  not  be 
long  for  this  world,  for  it  overlooks  seventy. 

Hence  Overlooked  (-lu'kt)  ///.  a.  (usually  in 
sense  2) ;  Overlooking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  (in 
various  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1483  Caff 
.i.  korarui, 

sole  childe  my  Lord,  and  beqi 
1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  \.  145  Unheeded  prophecies,  over- 
looked  mysteries,  and  strange  harmonies.  1676  WYCHERLEY 
PL  Dealer i.  i,  I  wou'd  just  lea  proud,  strutting,  over-looking 
Coxcomb,  at  the  head  of  his  Sycophants.  17x1  ADDISON 
Sfect.  No.  169  F  ip  This  Part  of  Good-nature.. which  con- 
sists in  the  pardoning  and  overlooking  of  Faults.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  i.  14,  I  found  an  overlooked  godsend  this 
morning.  1898  MOULE  Coloss.  Stud.  ii.  22  Habituated  to 
the  scenery  of  its. .rushing  river  and.  .overlooking  hills. 


Overlooker  (^vajlu-kaj).  [f.  OVERLOOK  v. 
+  -ER  l.]  One  who  overlooks. 

1.  One  who  surveys,  watches,  or  inspects  from 
a  position  of  vantage ;  an  observer ;  a  spy. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  264/1  An  Over  loker,  koruspax,  ..Jtoro- 
scopus.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccciii.  700  Phylip 
Dartwell,  the  regarde  and  ouerloker  of  Flaunders.  x«8  in 
Haringtoris  Nugx  Ant.  (ed.  Park  1804)  I.  242,  1  know 
there  are  overlookers  set  on  you  all,  so  God  direct  your 
discretion.  1651  FULLER  Abel  Rediv.  (1867)  I.  361  He  was 
a  careful  overlooker  and  strict  observer.  1862  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  in.  i.  (1888)  304  A  shaded  walk, .  .very 
little  fear  there  of  overlookers. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  overlook  or  super-    j 
intend  ;  a  superintendent,  overseer. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  i.  Hi.  (Skeat)  1.  128  Soche  people 
should  haue  no  maistrie,  ne  been  ourlookers,  ouer  none  of    ; 
thy  seruauntes.     1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  586  The  duke  of    j 
Glouceter,  Sir  Humfrey,  was  that  daye  ouerloker,  and  stode 
before  the  quene  bare  hedyd.    1576  R.  CUHTEYS  Two  Serm. 
E  vj,  The  holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  Episcopos,  ouerseers, 
ouerlookers,  and  watchmen  ouer  the  flock  of  Christe.     1798 
WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  86  The  present  Overlooker 
of  my  Carpenters.     1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  (1876)  14  An 
unnecessary  number  of  overlookers  or  foremen. 

Overloop,  -lop,  -lope,  -loppe,  obs.  ff.  OR- 
LOP sb.  i  Over-loose,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

t  Oyerlop,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVER-  5  b  +  LOPE 
sbj-  (if  not  a  scribal  error  for  overlep,  OVERLEAP 
j£.).]  An  act  of  overleaping,  an  omission. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  32  And  als  I  red,  far  gan  I  drede,  For 
ouerlop  moht  I  mac  nan  \Vernon  text  Ouer  lepe  mint; 
make  non]. 

OverlO'p,  v.  rare.  [f.  OVER-  8  +  LOP  z>.2] 
trans.  To  lop  or  hang  loosely  over. 

1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  130  His  cap  overlopped 
one  eye. 

Overlop,  early  variant  of  OVERLAP  i). 

Overlord  (^"vajlpud),^.  [OvER-zb.]  A  lord 
superior;  one  who  is  the  lord  of  other  lords  or 
rulers;  a  lord  paramount,  supreme  lord. 

c  xaoo  ORMIN  6903  Biforr  be  Romanisshe  king  J?att  wass 
hiss  oferrlaferrd.  13,.  Coer  de  L.  4592  Kyng  Rychard 
was  her  oryr-lord.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  67  Byschope 
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SKENE  Reg.  Maj,  17  The  ane  sail  be  over-lord,  and  the 
other  sail  be  vasal!.  1647  DIGGES  Unlawf.  Taking  Arms 
82  As  holding  of  an  over  Lord,  or  Lord  paramount,  who  is 
the  King.  18x4  SCOTT  Weso.  liii,  The  command  of  his  king 
and  overlord.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xi.  (1862)  146 
The  King,  the  universal  overlord  of  the  realm. 

Overlord  (^vailp^d),  v.  rare.  [OVER-  2.] 
trans.  To  lord  it  over,  domineer  over ;  to  rule  as 
an  overlord  or  superior  authority. 
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c  1629  LAYTON  Syons  Plea  (ed.  2)  8  Overlording  Prelacy, 
sitting  in  the  Temple  of  God  is  Popish  Prelacy.  1644 
MAXWELL  Prerog,  Chr.  Kings  144  When  Zedekiah  was 
over-lorded  by  his  Nobles,  he  could  neither  save  himselfe 
nor  his  people.  1881  A.  ROBERTS  Comp.  Rev.  V.  N.  T.  u. 
iv.  74  His  will  overlorded ..  by  an  alien  might. 

O  •  verlo :  rdship,  sb.  [f.  OVERLORD  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  position  or  authority  of  an  overlord. 

1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  u.  60  Eadward's  ..  over- 
lordship  extended  over  the  whole  island.  1877  BROCKETT 
Cross  $  Cr.  318  After  the  brief  over-lordship  of  Stephan 
Dushan.  1892  Daily  News  15  Mar.  5/1  The  overlord  puts 
[into  the  mine]  . .  nothing  but  his  overlordship,  his  right  of 
fixing  the  price  of  his  permission  to  bring  every  ton  of  coal 
to  the  surface. 

t  Overlo-rdship,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  2  + 
LORDSHIP  z/.J  trans.  To  exercise  dominion  over. 

?  a  14x2  LYDC.  Two  Merchants  340  As  yif  a  man  haue  deep 
impressioun,  That  ovirlordshipith  his  imagynatif. 

O'ver-lotrd,  a.  and  adv.  [OVER-  28.]  Too 
loud  ;  T"  exceedingly  loud.  So  O'ver-lou'dly  adv. 

aiooo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  205/25  Clamosa^  oferhlud. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  in.  xii,  She  cryed  ouer  lowde, 
htlpe  me  knyghte  for  crystes  sake.  1819  SHELLEY  Mask 
xvii,  Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud,  Whispering — 'Thou 
art  Law  and  God  1 '  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  379 
His  armour's  clinking  seemed  An  overloud  and  clean  un- 
looked  for  sound.  18870.  MEREDITH  Ballads^  P.  81  Then 
the  warriors,  each  on  each  Spied,  nor  overloudly  laughed. 

O'verloup,  owerloup.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  our-,  owre-.  [f.  OVER-  5  b  +  Lour  sb.,  leap.] 

1.  An  overleaping,  a  leap  over  a  barrier  or  over 
bounds ;  hence,  encroachment,  transgression. 

1776  LD.  HAILES  Annals  I.  319  In  Scotland,  an  occasional 
trespass  of  cattle  on  a  neighbouring  pasture  is  still  termed 
ourhp.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stormed  HI.  (1827)  xoo 
Though  I'm  a  man  o'  little  drink,  I  wadna  been  sae  doons 
per  jink,  But  taen  an  over-loup  for  sport.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Ronarfs  iii,  How  could  she  hinder  twa  daft  hempie  callants 
from  taking  a  start  and  an  owerloup?  1894  Northumbld. 
Gloss.^  Owerloup,  an  overleap. 

2.  The   change  of  the  moon,  i.  e.  new  or  full 
moon ;  the  spring  tide  occurring  at  that  time. 

a  1710  A.  WRIGHT  in  Sibbald  Hist.  Fife  IL  L  (1710)30  At 
the  Stream,  which  is  at  the  Change  of  the  Moon,  which  is 
call'd  the  Overloup.  1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  413  In  the 
Spring  Tides  which  happen  upon  the  Change  of  the  Moon, 
called  by  the  Commonalty,  the  Overloup. 

O*ver-lo*ve,  sb.  [In  OE.  oferhtfu  \  see  OVER- 
29  b.]  Excessive  love,  too  great  love. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xxx.  (Napier)  149  Swa  laene  ys  seo 
oferlufu  eordan  jestreona.  1806  WORDSWORTH  in  Chr. 
Wordsw.  Metn.  (1851)  II.  168  Subject  to  fits  of  over-love  and 
over-joy.  1895  J.  M.  MATHER  Lancashire  Idylls^  Would 
her  over-love  be  punished  by  the  child's  death? 

O:ver-lo've,  v.  [OVER-  37.]  To  love  too 
much,  love  to  excess,  (trans,  and  *«//•.) 

1583-91  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1592)  988  If  we  loue,  we  do 
ouer-loue,  if  we  feare,  we  doe  ouer  feare.  a  1639  W. 
WHATELEY  Prototypes  u.  xxvi.  (1640)  81  This  is  a  weak- 
nesse  of  Parents.. to  over-love  some  child  above  the  rest. 
1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  v.  4  The  common 
fruits  of  overloving  some  Creature,  and  distrusting  God. 
1892  LADY  GREVILLE  in  Nat.  Rev.  May,  Don't  worry  men, 
and  don't  over-love  them. 

SoO'ver-lo'vingr^/.  sb.  and///.  <t.  j  O'ver-lo'ver, 
one  who  loves  too  much. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  CastiglionJs  Courtyer  in.  (1577)  Pjb, 
See  for  that  shee  was  ouerlouyng  she  didde  yll  to  hirselfe, 
to  her  husband,  and  to  hir  chyldren.  a  x66x  FULLER 
Worthies  (1840)  III.  485  Indeed  some  souls  are  over-lovers 
of  liberty,  a  1668  DAVENANT  Dying  Lover  Wks.  (1673)  318 
Who  kindly  at  his  Mistress  feet  Does  die  with  over-loving. 

O'ver-low,  a.  and  adv.  [OVER-  28,  30.]  Too 
low.  So  O-ver-lowness. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  metr.  ix.  68  (Camb.  MS.)  Ne  hat 
the  heuynysse  we  drawen  nat  a-down  ouer  lowe  the  erthes. 
1496  Dives  $  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xiv.  46/2  By  flaterye  and 
ouerlowenesse  of  the  people,  .many  worshyppes  that  longeth 
some ty me  to  god  allone,  ben  now  used  in  the  worshyppynge 
of  synfull  man  and  woman.  1647  WARD  Sttrip,  Cooler  52 
Deifying  you  so  over-much,  that  you  cannot  be  quiet  in 
your  Spirit,  till  they  have  pluckt  you  down  as  over-low. 

Overlume,  v. :  see  OVER-  21. 
O'ver-lu'scious,<7.  [OVER- 28.]  Too  luscious. 

1626  BACON  Sytoa  §  624  Because  Honey,  .will  give  them  a 
Taste  Overlushious.  1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  I.  (1726) 
28  Warm  Imagination  and  overluscious  Self- flattery. 

O'ver-lu'sty,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  lusty  : 
see  LUSTY.  So  O-ver-lxvstiness. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  iii.  13  That  fancie  of  theirs 
caryeth  them  into  so  fond  or  rather  furious  ouerlustinesse. 
1587 — De  Mornay 'xii.  184  Sometimes  also  when  webeeouer- 
lustie,  God  suffereth  vs  to  fall  into  some  sinne.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  n.  iv.  10  When  a  man's  ouerlustie  at  legs,  then  he 
weares  wodden  nether-stocks. 

Overltrte,  v.  rare.  [f.  OVER-  8  +  LUTE  v.%] 
trans.  To  lute  over ;  to  smear  or  coat  with  some 

adhesive  substance. 

1527  ANDREW  Brunsivyke's  Dtstyll.  Waters  Bjb,  It  is 
necessary.. to  overlute  them  more  than  halfe  the  parte  of 
the  glasse  with  the  fornamed  lome  or  claye. 

Over-luxuriant,  etc. :   see  OVER-  28. 

Overly  (0u-v3.ili),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  OVER 
adv.  +  -LY  i.  (Cf.  ON.  ofrligr  excessive.)] 

yl.  Supreme.   Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  123  Hope  [y-zijb  ine  gode]  ouerlyche  he?nesse 
and  ouerliche  inageste.  Charite  ouerliche  guodnesse. 

f2.  Superficial;  slight,  careless,  cursory.    Obs. 

£1425  St.  Maryo/Oiguies  Pro!,  in  Anglia'\l\\\,  134/32 
perfore  I  leeue  alle  bat  proheme,  excepte  pis  sborte  ouerly 


OVERMAN. 

touchynge.  1597-8  EP.  HAI.L  Sat.  in.  iii.  2  The  courteous 
citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast,  With  hollow  words,  and  overly 
request.  1x668  J.  AU.MNE  in  Life  (1838)  v.  51  Have  not 
I  neglected  or  been  very  overly  in  the  reading  of  God's 
holy  word  ?  a  1769  RICCAI.TOUN  Galatians  (1772)  258  On  an 
overly  view,  it  may  be  thought  nearly  the  same  sense  which 
way  we  take  it. 

3.  Supercilious,  imperious,  overbearing,  haughty. 
Now  only  dial. 

1617  BP.  HALL  Htauen  vpon  Earth  §  27  Wks.  97  Our 
answers  are  coy  and  ouerly.  1633  —  Hard  Texts,  N.  T. 
360  In  an  overly  and  imperious  manner  tyrannizing  over 
the  Church.  1707  HUMFREV  Justi/.  Baxter.  4  The  whole 
.  .is  so  overly,  and  appears  proud,  slighting,  and  does  me 
wrong.  1820  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rum.  (1830)  IV.  140  The 
somewhat  overly  and  certainly  most  ungracious  resent- 
ments of  Baxter.  1895  Gloss.  E.  A  nglia,  Overly,  arbitrary, 
tyrannical. 

Overly  (ou-vsjli),  adv.  [f.  OVER  adv.  +  -LY  *. 
OE.  had  oferlice  excessively :  cf.  prec.] 

1.  Above  or  beyond  the  proper  amount  or  degree ; 
overmuch,  too  much,  too,  excessively ;  =  OVER 
adv.  ii.  In  OE.,  Sc.,  and  U.  S. 

10.. WULFSTAN  Horn.  xiii.  (Napier)  83  Nu  3a  yfelan  and 
5a  swicelan  swa  oferlice  swy5e  brsedao  on  worulde.  1014 
Ibid,  xxxiii.  166  note,  Hu  hi  mid  heora  synnum  swa  oferlice 
swySe  god  gegraemedon.  18*7  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  ii. 
28  To  my  eye  it  seems  not  to  be  overly  peopled.  1830 
GALT  Lavirie  T.  u.  vii.  (1849)  °J.  I  thought  he  was  a  little 
overly  particular  in  his  questions.  1833  Frasers  Mag. 
VIII.  286  Klina  was  not  overly  pleasedV  1860  BARTLETT 
Diet.  Amer.  305  'Is  old  man  Boone  rich?'  'Why,  not 
overly  so.'  Western.  1891  Harfer's  Mag.  Aug.  346/2 
Mr.  H.  was  not  of  an  overly  sensitive  organization.  1894 
CROCKETT  Lilac  Svnbonnet  50  Half  an  hour  of  loneliness . . 
was  overly  much  for  her. 

1 2.  Superficially,  slightly,  carelessly.   Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  373/1  Ovyrly,  superfidaliter.  a  1564 
BECON  Comp.  betiv.  Loras  Supper  Sf  Pope's  Mass  Prayers, 
etc.  (Parker  Soc.)  374  Beholding  them  as  it  were  by  the 
way,  or  overly.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Iitiprov.  Impr.  (1653)  52 
If  that  men  drain  those  Lands  wherein  they  are  like  to  have 
an  interest,  throughly,  and  those  the  Commoners  have, 
more  overly.  1710  R.  WARD  Life  H.  More  143  Other  things 
he  look'd  upon  more  overly  and  sparingly,  as  ne  saw  Occa- 
sion. 1831-53  A.  MACLACAN  in  Whistle-Binkie  (Scot. 
Songs)  Ser.  ll.  117  He  o'erly  just  speer'd  for  the  men,  But 
he  cadgily  cracket  wi'  aunty. 

b.  Incidentally,  casually,  not  intentionally.  Sc. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Overly, . .  by  chance.  Mod.  Sc.  (Roxb.) 
I  happened  overly  to  say  that  I  had  seen  him  there. 

f  3.  In  position  over,  on  the  surface.  Obs. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  43  It  then  ariseth  vp  againe  to 
the  waters  top,  and  so  keepeth  ouerlie  and  aboue  the  waters 
highest  superficie.  1573  TUSSER  Huso,  xxiii.  (1878)  64  The 
strawberies  looke  to  be  couered  with  strawe  Laid  ouerly 
trim  vpon  crotchis  and  bows. 

f4.  Haughtily,  superciliously,  slightingly.  Obs. 

1610  BP.  HALL  Apol.  Brawnists  L  3  They  vse  to  behold  such 
as  they  oppose  too  ouerlie,  and  not  without  contempt.  1650 
BRINSLEY  Antidote  27  To  look  overly  upon  others,  despising 
and  contemning  them. 

f5.  (?)  Moreover:  =OVER  adv.  10. 

1590  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II. 
165  And  overlie  this  worde  maliciouslie  is  in  this  statute 
material). 


Overlying  (^vajlai-irj),  vbl.sb.  [f.  OVERLIE  v. 
+  -ING  i,  or  7.  OVER-  8  +  LYING  vbl.  sb?\  The 
action  of  the  verb  OVERLIE. 

c  1380  [see  OVERLAYING].  1871  tr.  Sckellen's  Spectr.  Anal. 
xlv.  173  Produced  by  the  overlying  of  the  reversed  spectra 
of  such  substances  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  earth.  1891 
Daily  News  31  Dec.  5/3  The  proportion  of  deaths  from 
overlying  is  more  than  twice  as  high  on  Saturday  night  as 
on  any  other  night  in  the  week. 

Q'verly'ing  (stress  van),  ppl.  a.  [f.  OVERLIE 
v.  +  -ING  ^,  or  f.  OVER-  8  +  LYING///,  rt.1]  That 
overlies ;  superincumbent. 

1872  LYELL  Prtnc.  Geol.  II.  244  The  proximity  of  large 
overlying  bodies  of  water.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  35  The 
water  having  beenabsorbed  by  the  overlying  loose  limestones. 

Over-Macpherson,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Overman  (<?«'vaimsen),  sb.  Chiefly  north. 
Forms:  see  OVER.  (Also  OVEHSMAN.)  [OvER-2b.] 

f  1.  A  man  having  authority  or  rule  over  others; 
a  superior,  leader,  ruler,  chief.  06s.  exc.  as  in  3. 

c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3424  And  if  he  risten  it  ne  can,  He  taune 
it  al  his  ouer-man.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6968  (Cott.)  Ilk 
kinredd  o  pe  tuelue  Had  pair  ouer  man  ham  selfe.  f  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxji.  {yustin)  598  Bot  sene  pu  pe  kirk  is 
in  As  oure-man  saulis  to  wyne.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  113  Redy  at  bidding  of  his  our-men  to  do 
his  honour  and  charge  of  his  lord.  1625  in  Cosins  Corr. 
(Surtees)  i.  fix,  I  shall  wholy  and  totally  make  you  overseer, 
and  overman  to,  of  my  book  at  presse. 

2.  An  arbiter,  arbitrator,  umpire. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vni.  1332  Throuch  ii  clemyt,  thar 
hapnyt  gret  debait, . .  Sour  king  thai  ast  for  to  be  thair  pur- 
man.  1552  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  127  Hes  chosm.. 
George  Commendatour  of  Dunfermling.odman  and  ourman 
in  the  saidis  materis.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Dec.  2/1  Ihe 
two  having  the  power  to  call  in  the  services  of  an  overman. 

3.  The  man  who  is  over  a  body  of  workmen ;  a 
foreman,  overseer  ;  spec,  in  a  colliery  (see  quots.). 

1708  J.  C.  CompL  Collier  (1845)  36  It  is  the  Over-Man's 
Business  to  place  the  Miners  m  their  Workings.  1789 
BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  682  The  overman's  office  is  to 
go  through  the  pit  to  view  the  places  where  the  men  have 
wrought,  to  see  that  the  pit  is  clear  of  sulphur,  &c.  1805 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXIII.  33  My  over-man  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  drill  husbandry.  1867  Colliery  Rules  in 
W.  W.  Smyth  Coal  $  Coal-mining  231  None  but  the  over- 
man, or  similar  officer,  to  be  allowed  to  carry  a  lamp  key. 


OVERMAN. 
Overman.  (f«vaimx-n),  v.  [OVKB-  21,  37.] 

1.  trans.  To  overcome,  overpower,  rare.  [  =  Dn. 
overtnannert  ,  Ger.  ubermannen.] 

1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist,  28  Tie  never  dread  I  shall 
he  over  man'tl  While  I  have  hands  to  fight,  or  legs  to  stand. 
1865  Reader  No.  144.  366/3  Every  foe  is  overmanned. 

2.  (owcr-ma'n)  To  furnish  with  too  many  men. 
1636-7  Let.  in  Crt.  f,  rimes  Clias.  I  (18.59)  ".  269  All  the 

ships  were  overmanned  which  had  infection  among  them. 
1774  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  V.  371  Three  ships  of  the 
line  are  fitting  out  for  America,  which  are  to  be  over-manned. 
1899  Daily  A'tws  12  Sept.  6/4  In  my  times,  .some  depart- 
ments were  overmanned  and  some  were  undermanned. 

Overmantel  (d""-v3anii:nt'l).  [OVER-  33.] 
A  piece  of  ornamental  cabinet-work,  often  includ- 
ing a  mirror,  placed  over  a  mantelpiece. 

1881  J.  HATTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  13/2  The  over- 
mantel is  ornamented  with  some  trophies  of  the  chase.  1899 

g.  Rn'.  Apr.  380  The  plain  panelling  of  the  walls  is  relieved 
y  an  elaborately  carved  overmantel. 
Overma'ntle,  v.    [OVER-  8.]   trans.  To  cover 
over  like  a  mantle. 

1827  CARLVLE  Misc.,  German  Lit.  I.  50  Flowers  and 
foliage,  as  of  old,  are.,  overmantling  its  sternest  cliffs.  1831 
MOIR  in  Black-M.  Mag.  XXIX.  327  Snow  o'ermantles  hill. 

O'ver-ma'ny,  a.  [OVER-  28;  but  usually  two 
words.]  Too  many. 

[1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  /Esop  v.  iii,  Kepe  thy  self  fro  ouer 
many  wordes.J  1538  STARKEY  England  it.  ii.  IQI  Of  them 


are  ouer-many.     1586  T.  B.  La  Primavd.  Fr.  Acad.  \. 
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We  know  by  over-many  experiences.  17..  Song,  Tib'bte 
Fowler,  Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  Glen,  There's  ower-mony 
wooing  at  her.  [1894  '  IAN  MACLAREN  '  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
vii.  i.  243  He's  been  eatin'  ower  mony  berries.] 

Overmarch.  (-ma-jtj),  v.    [OVER-  26,  13.] 

L  trans.  To  march  (soldiers,  etc.)  too  far  or  too 
long ;  to  overpower  or  exhaust  with  marching. 

1600  PHILLIPS  in  Bater's  Citron.  (1606)  532  The  Prince  his 
Horse  were  so  over-marcht,  and  the  Foot  so  beaten  off  their 
Legs  by  long  Marches.  1813  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penlns.  War 
I.  707  His  men  had  been  over-marched. 

2.  To  march  overor  beyond,  pass  over  in  marching. 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  in.  137  They  journey'd  forth, 
oermarching  far  the  mound  That  flank 'd  the  kingdom  on 
its  Andean  bound. 

Overma-rk,  v.  (Chiefly  in  /«.///<?.)  [f.  OVER- 
26,  8  +  MARK  sb.  or  z>.] 

•f 1.  trans.  1  To  furnish  with  too  distant  a  mark 
(to  aim  at).  Obs. 

r  1560  T.  LUCY  Let.  in  Halliwell  Shots.  (1887)  II.  388  Take 
hede  that  Burnell  be  not  over-marked,  for  he  is  hable  to 
shute  no  farr  grounde. 

2.  To  mark  over,  make  marks  upon  the  surface  of. 
1838  Voice  from  Font  3  Drawn  and  rubbed  out,  marked 

and  overmarked  diagram  upon  diagram. 

3.  Horsemanship.     (See  quot.  1875.) 

1866  Land.  Rev.  28  Apr.  47  i/i  Sometimes .  .the  noble  animal 
is  overmarked,  and  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  spirit  and  the 
stupidity  of  his  owner.  1875  '  STONEHENCK  '  Brit.  Sports  n. 
i.  v.  J  7.  442  The  overmarked  horse  is  detected  by  his  dull 
heavy  eye.  Ibid.,  Overmarking  is  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  horse  constitutionally,  as  well  as  locally  upon  the  lees, 
by  overwork  and  overfeeding. 

Over-marl,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

t  Over-ma-rry,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  23.]  refl. 
To  marry  above  one's  station  or  means. 

i6to  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  t.  368  John,  .repudiated  his 
wife  and  passes  her  over,  with  the  Honor  of  Glocester  to  i 

•enrey   Mandevil,  for   20,000   markes,    who    thus   ouer-    ; 
marrying  himselfe  was  greatly  impoverished. 

Overma-sk,  v.  [OVER-  8.]  trans.  To  cover 
or  conceal  as  with  a  mask. 

fi«oo  Battle  of  Balrinnes  in  Child  Ballads  d86i)  VII. 
218  Owermaskit  was  the  moone.  1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros 
*  rsyche  June  xxv,  They  with  outward  smile  O'ermask'd 
their  hate,  and  called  her  sweet  and  dear. 

Overmast  1,-ma-st),  v.  [f.  OVER-  26  +  MAST 
J*.1]  trans.  To  furnish  (a  ship)  with  too  high  or 
too  heavy  a  mast  or  masts. 

1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  iii.  15  If  you  ouermast 
her,  either  in  length  or  bignesse,  she  will  lie  too  much  downe    j 
by  a  wind,     itm  DRVDEN  sEneid  v.  202  Cloanthus  better 
manii  d,  pursu'd  him  fast,  But  his  o'ermasted  gaily  check'd 
his  haste.    1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789). 

Overmaster  (ouvsjmcrstai),  v.  [f.  OVER-  21 
+  MASTER  v.,  q.  v.  for  Forms.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  oneself  master  over ;  to  master 
completely ;  to  gain  the  victory  over,  get  the  better 
of,  overcome,  conquer,  overpower.  (Chiefly  fig. 
with  abstract  subj.  or  obj.,  e.g.  a  feeling,  faculty, 
condition,  force,  etc.) 

1140  Ayent.  ;S  To  vijte  wyb  be  haljen  an  his  to  ouercome 
>nd  to  ouermaistn.  c  1489  CAXTON  tonnes  of  Aymon  xvii. 
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'  »SSO  CHEk-K  Matt.  xx.  25  Je  know  y"  y  princes  of  y 
heyen  do  overmaster  y™.  1595  SHAKS.  John  u.  L  ion 
Lmmg  blood  doth  in  ihese  temples  beat  Which  owe  the 
crowne,  that  thou  premasterest.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind 
xvm.  (1655)  136  A  hill  which  discovered  all  the  City,  and 
standeth  as  overmastring  .-fit. 

Hence  Overmastered///,  a.,  Overmastering 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.,  Overma  steringly  adv. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  S,  Tri.  Faith  iii.  (1845)  37  There 
isan  overmastering  apprehension  of  Christ's  love.  1649  M  n  . 
TON  F.ikan.  xxvi,  A  weak  and  over-master'd  enemy.  1816 


ictor  stops.  1866  DOWDEN  in  Contemp.  Rev.  II.  539  The 
blinding  gladness  of  life  was  overmasteringly  strong.  1800 
Daily  News  10  June  7/4  It  would  result  m  the  immediate 
overmastering  of  the  old  citizens. 

O  ver-ma-sterful,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Master- 
ful to  excess,  too  masterful.  Hence  O'ver-ma-vter- 
fulness. 

1883  A.  FORBES  in  Fartm.  Rev.  i  Nov.  663  The  German 
strategy  was  daringly  overmasterful.  1899  Month  Sept.  242 
One  fault,  .amongst  them  at  that  time  was  overmasterfulness. 

tOyer-ma'stery,^.  Obs.  [f. OVERMASTERS.] 
Superiority  or  ascendancy  in  a  contest, 

51375  Cursor  M.  6420  (Fairf.)  pe  quilest  moises  helde  vp 
his  hende..had  goddis  folk  be  ouer  maistri. 

So  t  Overma -story  v.  Obs.  =  OVERMASTER  v. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  R  iv.  176  Mede  ouer-maistrieth  lawe, 
and  moche  treuthe  lettetb.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  57  If  the  witte  of  a  man  ouermaistrie  not  his  frailte. 
1481  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  A  vj,  To  thende  that . .  none 
euyll  temptacions  ouermaystrye  you  not. 

Overmatch,  (^nvajmas-tj),  sb.    [OVER-  24.] 

t  -L  The  condition  of  being  overmatched ;  a  con- 
test in  which  one  side  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  other.  Obs. 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  311  b,  Tenne  eagles  to  seuen 
is  an  ouermatche.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  iv.  xii.  (1591) 
177  Yet  were  they  not,  as  it  happenelh  in  such  ouermatches, 
spoiled  of  their  riches.  1590  MARI.OWE  ind  Pt.  Tamtmrl. 
m.  v,  Thou  wouldst  with  overmatch  of  person  fight. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  more  than  a  match 
for  some  other.  Const,  with  genitive  or  far. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  Pl.Ptrc.  (1860)  4  The  greatest  quarrellers 
meet  often  with  their  ouer-match.  1667  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed 
('754)  44  Is  he  not  an  overmatch  for  all  his  enemies  ?  1747 
w.  HORSLEY  Feat  (1748)  II.  332  The  French  Privateers 
alone  are  quite  an  Over-match  for.  .the  British  Navy.  1845 
NAPIER  Cong.  Scinde  n.  v.  229  Having  to  deal  with  a  man 
his  over-match  in  policy. 

Overma  tch,  v.    [OVER-  24,  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  do  more  than  match;  to  be  more 
than  a  match  for ;  to  be  too  powerful,  skilful,  or 
crafty  to  be  overcome  by ;   to  defeat  by  superior 
strength,  skill,  or  craft ;  to  surpass,  excel. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1216  So  was  he  ouer-macched  pat  bei 
wib  fyn  force  for-barrcd  his  strokes  And  woundede  him 
wikkedly.  i47°-8s  MALORY  Arthur  x.  lix,  Be  a  man  neuer 
soo  valyaunt  nor  soo  byzge,  yet  he  may  be  ouermatched. 
1568  Q.  ELIZ.  Let.  in  H.  Campbell  Love  Lett.  Mary  Q. 
Scots  (18241  App.  56  Ye  have  not  any  in  loyaltie  and  laith- 
fulnes  can  overmatch  him.  1588  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
73  Ships  of  war  . .  whose  service  was  seen  this  year  to  have 
overmatched  the  great  Armadas  and  castles  of  Spain  and 
Italy.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol.  81  A  treasury  of 
heavenly  comforts,  such  as  no  good  can  match,  no  evill 
overmatch.  i7»«  POPE  Odyss.  ii.  280  The  valiant  few  o'er- 
match  an  host  of  foes.  1870  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  \.  206  The 
combination  . .  of  its  two  colours  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
overmatches  the  other. 

t  b.  To  furnish  with  what  is  more  than  a  match. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  187  He  knits  A  rowe  of 
feathers  one  by  one  . .  overmatching  still  ech  quill  with  one 
of  longer  sort. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage  above  one's  station,  rare. 

i6»i  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  vi.  v.  (1651)  579  If  a  Yeo- 
man have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her,  above 
her  birth  and  calling,  to  a  gentleman  forsooth. 

IlenceOverma-tohed,  Overmatching///.^;. ; 
so  also  f  O'ver-ma-tchable  «.,  too  matchable,  too 
comparable ;  tOver-ma-tchful  a.,  that  is  more 
than  a  match,  excelling. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iv.  ii  Our  ore-matcht  forces. 
'593  —  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  i*.  21  With  bootlesse  labour  swimme 
against  the  Tyde,  And  spend  her  strength  with  ouer. 
matching  Wanes.  1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist.  5  We 
toyl  so  much  in  other  Nations  praise,  That  we  neglect  the 
famousing  of  our  own,  Which  over-matchful  unto  them  were 
known.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  6V.  Brit.  vi.  vii.  j  8.  66  Putting 
them  in  remembrance  of  their  wonted  valours,  which  now 
was  farre  ouermatchable  vnto  a  fearefull  flock  of  weak 
women.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  *  I  'ems  (1851)  88  None,  but 
thou,.  .canst  relieve  his  distressed  and  over-matched  soul. 


-j4u  .  tycne.  rs  i  o  vi5te  wyb  ]pe  haljen  an  his  to  ouercome  TXJJ                                               "  °ver-malcnea  ,001. 

>nd  to  ouermaistn.    c  1489  CAXTON  tonnes  of  Aymon  xvii  +  Overma'te,  V.   Obs.      [OVER- 24.]   =  prec.  I. 

•   °£*  S°Td1,not  °«™ayster  'he  other.     1531  MORE  ]       '57-  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ivi.  5  Their  assaults  rushe 

\-<mfut.  JinJale  \\  ks.  696/1  So  shall  neuer  any  mannes  I    agemst  God  himself,  as  if  they  strived  to  overmate  him. 

ale.  ouermaister  that  inward  mocion  of  God.    1581  SIDNEY  i    1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  90  Poor  men  ..  that  are  thus 


ocon  o 

Apol.  /•*•<>„  (Arb)  40  Where  once  reason  hatEso  much 
ler-mastrcd 


*\f      A"'    XX'"'   °'er-mastered  by   the   mighty  spell 
•»7S    M.    ARNOLD    Democracy    Mixed    Ess.    26    English 
emocracy  runs  no  risk  of  being  overmastered  by  the  State. 
I  o  surpass,  excel,  '  lieat'.    Obs    rare. 

n,h.     ??EED  fytiyd  IU"IV'»-  So-'  ouer-masters  all  the 
other  places  of  this  Country  for  fairenesse. 

t  A.    To  be  master  over ;  to  dominate ;  to  hold  in 
one  s  power  or  possession.   Obs 
VOL.  VII. 


,  . 

1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  90  Poor  men  ..that  are  thus 
o're-mated. 

Ovennatter,  -mean,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 
Over-measure  (o"'v3Jme-3'uj,  -gaj),^.  [OVEB- 

19,   29  d.]      Measure  above  what  is  ordinary  or 
sufficient ;  excess,  surplus. 

[1581  SAVILE  Tacitus  n.  xxiy.  (1591)  67  An  ouer  measure 
|f  fortune  banned  to  go  on  their  side.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in. 
I.  140  Enougn,  with  ouer  measure.]  1641  MILTON  Reform. 
Wks.  1738  I.  29  Where  they.. shall  clasp  inseparable  hands 
with  Joy  and  Bliss,  in  over-measure  for  ever.  1710  PALMER 
Proverbs  294  They  rarely  fail  of  over-measure  in  the  return 
of  an  injury.  i8s_i  TRENCH  Poems  77  [God]  had  answered 
all  her  prayers  With  such  an  overmeasur*  of  his  grace. 


OVER-MODESTY. 

1  Over-mea  sure,  v.  [OVER-  26,  10.]  iron, 
a.  1 o  measure  or  reckon  above  the  proper  amount! 
D.  To  measure  across,  to  traverse. 

i6»j  BACON  £s,  Kingdnnes  (Arb.)  471  That  neither  by 
Ouer-measunng  their  Forces,  they  leese  themseluw  in  vaine 
fcnterprisesi  Nor  . .  by  vnderualuing  them,  they  deicend 
to  Jearefull  and  Pusillanimous  Counselli.  1896  Ckicei. 
Advance  18  June  905/3  Their  gloomy  shadow  Would  twice 
nave  over-measured  our  country's  expanse. 

O-ver-mea-«ure,  <uM.  phr.  [Properly  two 
words,  OVER/*-/,  n  and  MEASUHE  sb.\  Above 
the  proper  measure  or  amount ;  in  excess 

JRiSSSt.  m?fm  (Rolk)  "'  "57  (>*y)  P">y»«<l«  »>e 
dedes  hugehche  and  ouermesure  {lauditus  nimitim  extuli 
ruxtl  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  H  iij  b,  Wyn  taken  ouer 
mesure  troubleth  the  syght.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  fun/,,  /'ail 
(1676)  164  Allow  rather  a  little  over-measure  than  any  thine 
under.  1705  STANHOPE  Parafhr.  1 1. 404  If  he  give  more  al 
that  is  Over-measure. 

Over-melodied,  -merry,  etc. :  see  Ovra-. 

O-yer-me-rit,  si.  [OVER-  19  d.l  Exce«sive 
merit  So  Over-merit  v.  trans.  [OvEB-  22], 
to  exceed  or  surpass  in  merit. 


l6i»  BACON  Hen.  VII  133  Those  Helpes  were  ouer  weighed 
by  diuers  things  that  made  against  him . . .  First,  an  Ouer. 
merit ;  for  conuement  Merit,  vnto  which  Reward  may  easily 
reach,  doth  best  with  Kings.  .658  BAXTER  Saving  Fait\ 
iv.  22  If  bulk  might  go  for  worth  and  weight,  I  had  over- 
merited  you  in  this  Controversie. 

tOverme'te,a.and<Mfe.  Obs.  [OE.  ofermicte 
adj.  excessive,  f.  oftr  OVER  adv.  +  tnxte  measured, 
moderate,  ablaut  deriv.  of  nut-an  to  measure.] 

A.  adj.  Above  measure ;  immoderate,  excessive. 
C*9J  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  vii.  |  2  God..hyra  ofemuetan 

ofermetto  jenySerode.  1:897  —  Gregm-r's  Past.  C.  Ixiii.  459 
Moyses  behelede  aa ofernuetan  bierhto  his  ondwlitan.  c  laoo 
ORMIN  10720,  &  tiss  meocnesse  iss  oferrmett  Swa  bait  itt 
oferflowebb.  c  uoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  137  Wioteo  bi  fichame 
Iro  orguil,  and  idel  and  ouer  mete  wede. 

B.  adv.  Immoderately,  excessively. 

01115  Ancr.  R.  296  So  sone  so  bu  euer  ivelest  bet  bin 
beorte  mid  luue  ualle  touward  eni  monne,  ouermete. 

tOverme'te,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVER- 4, 10  4- MKTK 
v.,  OE.  metan  to  measure,  traverse,  pass  over.] 
a.  intr.  To  pass  over,  pass  by,  elapse,  b.  trans. 
To  pass  over,  cross,  traverse ;  =  OvKRMEABCREz>.b. 

c  1350  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1665  Quanne  a  mone3  was  ouer-meten. 
f  -37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia)  461  As  I  sal  prowe 
it  is  alsa  Be  lugment  of  yrne  bat.  ..And  scho  on  it  with  fet 
bare  But  abaysm?  it  ouremet,  Vnhurt  or  hafand  ony  lat. 

P'Ver-mi'ckle,  a.  and  adv.  Now  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  [OE.  ofermicel  adj.  =  ON.  ofrmikiU:  see 
OVER-  28.]  Too  much,  overmuch. 

1:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  vii.  |  3  On  bzre  tide  waes  sio 
ofermycelo  hscto  on  ealre  worulde.  <  961  Rule  St.  Benet 
xli.  (Schr.)  65  Butan  hyouermicel  geswinc  habben.  a  1300 
Curse*-  M.  13066  (Colt.)  lohn,  ouer  mikel  \Tr.  to  muchej 
has  bou  spoken,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  8  Ne  ete  our-mikil ; 
Ne  drinc  ouir-mikil.  1481  Monk  of  Kvesham  (Arb.)  99  Sche 
louyd  her  kynnys  folke  ouermekyl  carnaly.  1483  Calk. 
Angl.  263/1  Ouer  mekylle,  nimis.  1551  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Caitck,  (1884)  48  Thai  quhilkis  traistis  owyr  mekle  in  thair 
awin  wisdome.  1815  BUOCKETT  Jff.  C.  Class.,  Overmickle, 
owertiiickle,  overmuch.  Mod.Sc.  It  wad  bcower  mucklefaih. 

Over-mUd,  .mill,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

tO:yennrnd.  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  37.]  trans. 
To  mind  too  much,  think  too  much  of,  attach  too 
great  importance  to. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxii.  2  Least  by  overmynding 
their  owne  innrmitie  theyr  hartes  should  fayle  them.  1640 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  Kccci,  Soe  much  a  Monarch 
overminds  what  they  By  Loans  and  Subsidies  bring  in. 

t  Overmi-rth,  v.  Obs.  rare-'.    [Cf.  OVER/ 
4  b.]     To  make  merry  over  (tr.  L.  insultare). 

a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  xxxiv.  19  Noght  ovcr-mirthe  bai  to 
me  for-bi,  pat  wiber-bretes  me  wickeli. 

Over-mix,  etc. :  see  OVER-  if. 

t  O  vermod,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  ofermod  -  OHG. 
ubarmuot  (MHG.uivrmuot,  Cer.iitermuta'),  MDu. 
avermSd  (Du.  overmaetf):  cf.  OS.  otarmSdi ;  f.  ofer 
OVER  +  mid  Moon.]  '  High-mindedness',  pride, 
haughtiness. 

993  Battle  of  Maldon  89  Da  se  eorl  ongann  for  his  ofcr- 
mode  alyfan  landes  to  fela  ladere  beode.  a  1000  Cmdmen's 
Gen,  272  (Gr.)  Feala  worda  xespnec  se  engel  ofermodes. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  o  For  his  ouer-mod,  oSer  for  his  prude. 
c  1*00  ORMIN  4720  Hete  &  nib  &  awwermod. 

So  f  O' vermod  a.  [OE.  ofermod},  proud ,  haughty ; 
tOvenno-di  a.  [OE.  ofermodiQ  —  prec. ;  fOv«r- 
mo'diness  [OE.  ofermAiigness]. 

071  Blickl.  Horn.  6i  pa  oformodan  men.  c  1000  Ags.  Gup. 
Alark  vii.  22  Sceamleast,  yfel  xesihd,  dysinessa,  ofermodij- 
nessa.  c  1000  Sax.  Leeckd.  III.  191  M«den  tacn  on  neccan 
hsefS  o33e  on  beo,  ofermodix,  bencfull,  briste  on  lichaman 
mid  manexum  werum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  s  Ne  beo  bu 
bereuore  prud  ne..ouer  modi.  Ibid.  19  Prude  and  oiler* 
modinesse.  c  1175  Sinners  Beware  269  in  O.  E.  Misc.  81 
And  wo  is  benne  pe  ouermode  pat  erbar-of  nerouhte.  f  1300 
Regret  Maximian  57  (MS.  Digby  86  If.  135/1)  Ich  wet  to 
overmod  (rime  blod). 

O'ver-mo  dest,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  modest. 
So  O'ver-mo  destly  ailv. ;  O'ver-mo  desty. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  v.  I  4.  6jo  Doubtful!  howo 
order  the  matter,  in  such  wise  as  they  might  ncKhrr  too 
rudely.. nor  yet  ouer-modestly  . .  forbeare  the  occasion  i 
making  themselues  great,    a  stsf  HALIS  Kem.,Serm.  L 
xviii.  i.  (1673)  143  -'  's  'he  Courtiers  rule,  That  over  moo 
suitours  seldom  speed.     1741  RICHA«D«ON  Pamela  L  1 
Over-modesty  borders  «o  newly  on   PrHe      ifc»  LVTTO 


OVERMONEY. 

Dtvereux  i.  viii,  A  fine  youth,  but  somewhat  shy  and  over. 
modest  in  manner. 

Over-moist,  -moisture,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overmo-ney,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [OVER- 
1 1  b ;  after  undermine.']  trans.  To  prevail  over 
with  money  ;  to  win  by  means  of  a  bribe. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Lanes.  (1662)  124  Some  suspect 
his  Officers  trust  was  undermined  (or  over-moneyed  rather). 
1665  D.  LLOYD  State  Worthies  (1670)  197. 

t  O-vermore,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OVEB  adv.  or  adj. 
+  MORE  adj. ;  used  as  a  compar.  of  over :  cf.  INNER- 
MORE, OUTERMORE,  etc.,  and  seeOvERMOST.]  Upper, 

higher;  =  OVERER  a. 

1381  WYCLIF  Josh.  xvi.  5  The  possessioun  of  hem  a?ens 
the  est . .  vnto  the  ouermore  [v.r.  ouere ;  1 388  hhere]  Betheron. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  125  William  evermore 
i-bore  awey  be  evermore  and  be  hy?er  bond,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  x.  40  Egipte,  bathe  be  ouermare  and  be  neber  mare. 

t  O:vermOTe,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  OVER  adv.  + 
MOKE  adv.'}  In  addition,  furthermore,  moreover. 

1300  GOWEH  Conf.  I.  155  This  Maiden.,  hise  charitees 
Comendeth,  and  seide  overmore  My  liege  lord  [etc.].  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  35  And  jut  on  poynt..ich  praye  ?ow 
ouermore.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  n  And  overmore  the 
said  King  Edwarde  first  kept  under  subjeccion  bothe  Irelond, 
Walls,  and  Scotlond.  a  154?  SURREY  jEneid  n.  813  Yet 
overmore,  against  the  Trojan  power  He  doth  provoke  the 
rest  of  all  the  gods. 

b.  Further,  longer. 

(11450  MYRC  159  Tho  bat  bydeth  ouer  more,  The  fader 
&  be  moder  mote  rewe  hyt  sore. 

c.  1  Farther  np,  farther  away. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  n.  440  To  this  word  thai  assentyt  all, 
And  fra  thaim  walopyt  owyr  mar  [Hart's  ed.  vppermere]. 
Ibid,  vi  632  The  twa  that  saw  sa  suddanly  lhair  fallow 
fall,  effraylt  var  And  stert  a  litill  ouirmair. 

tOvermo-rrow,  adv.  Obs.  [Cf.  OVER-  18: 
prob.  after  Ger.  (and  MHG.)  iibermorgen,  Du. 
overmorgen.]  The  day  after  to-morrow,  \\soattrib. 

'535  COVERDALE  TMt  viiL  4  Vp  Sara,  let  vs  make  cure 
prayer  vnto  God  to  daye,  tomorow,  and  ouermorow.  1577 
tr.  BuUinger's  Decades  (1592)  280  Thou  needest  not  by  thy 
morrowe  and  ouer-morrowe  delayes  to  augment  his  dis- 
commoditye. 

Over-mortgage  to  Over-moss :  see  OVER-. 

O'vermost,  a.  (**•)  01>S-  exc-  dial-  Also  4 
-mast(e,  -mest(e,  -mist.  [f.  OVER  adv.  or  adj. 
+  -MOST  :  cf.  OVERMORE.  Perh.  an  alteration  of 
OVEMEST  ;  but  ffvermest  does  not  appear  so  early 
as  the  northern  overmast(f  =  midl.  and  south. 
-mast."]  Uppermost,  highest ;  =  OVEREST  a. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  395  In  be  ouermast  element  of  all.  Ibid. 
22232.  «I350  St.  Andrew  168  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  6  His  ouermast  clothes  ban  of  he  did.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  340  In  be  overmeste  part  of  be 
eir.  c  1380  —  Wks.  (1880)  340  An  harpe  habe  bre  partis  of 
bym;  be  ouermost  in  which  ben  strmgis  wrastid.  1308 
TREVISA  BarOt.  De  P.  R.  in.  xvi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  In  be 
ouermist  party  of  a  man.  c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr. 
xliii.  (Gibbs  MS.l.Whanne  he  come  up  to  (>e  ouermoste  ende 
of  bat  schorte  laddere.  1590  RECORDS,  etc.  Gr.  Aries 
(1646)  235  Take  the  overmost  line.. as  if  it  were  the  lowest 
line.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  115  To  plant 
it  in  the  Over-most  and  Fattest  Earth. 

B.    absol.  or  as  sb.   The  uppermost  part;    = 
OVEREST  sb.  i. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ciiitfj.  13  Fra  his  overmastes  [L.  de 
superiority}  hilles  watrand.  1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  xiii.  5  Fro 
the  ouermost  of  heuene.  1413  Filer.  Smalt  (Caxton)  i.  ill. 
(1859)  4  The  ouermost  of  the  erthe  was  moost  clere. 

Overmouut  (o"v3J.mau-nt),  v.    [OVER-  i,  26.] 

1.  trans.  To  mount  or  rise  above,  transcend. 
?i370  KM.  Cicyle  63  For  pryde  wolde  . .  Ovyr-mownte 

Goddys  dygnytt  1551  HULOET,  Ouermounte,  transcendo. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hex.  VIII,  n.  iii.  94  With  your  Theame,  I  could 
O're-mount  the  Larke.  1804  J.  GRAHAME.SVz^art(i839)5/i 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke  O'ermounts 
the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals  The  voice  of  psalms. 

2.  intr.  To  mount  too  high. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  15  And  in  that  Sea  of 
Blood,  my  Boy  did  drench  His  ouer-mounting  Spirit.  159* 
HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  193  How  many., 
youthes,  haue  in  ouermounting,  most  ruefully  dismounted  1 

Overmount  ^•vaimau'nt),  sb.  [OvER-  8.]  A 
piece  of  stiff  paper  or  board  cut  to  correspond  with 
the  margin  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  fit  round  it  when 
framed  and  glazed;  a  mount. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

O'ver-mou-nts,  advb.  phr.  [Properly  two 
words,  OVEK  prep,  and  mounts,  pi.  of  MOUNT  sb. ; 
after  It.  oltramonti.'}  Beyond  the  mountains. 

1840  BROWNING,  Sordello  in.  476  This  lion's-crine  From 
over-mounts— (this  yellow  hair  of  minel.  1884  —  Ferishtah, 
A  Bean-stripe  239  Though,  over-mounts, — to  trust  the 
traveller,— Snow,  feather-thick,  is  falling  while  I  feast. 

O:ver-mou-rn,  v.  [OVER- 2 7, 23.]  To  mourn 
too  much;  to  lament  excessively,  (trans,  and  intr. ; 
in  quot.  1607  refl.  in  intr.  sense.) 

1594  KYD  Cornelia  Argt.,  Hauing  ouer-mourn'd  the  death 
of  her  deere  husband.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
237  Lest  the  Mare  over-mourn  her  self  for  want  of  her  foal. 
1650  BAXTER  Saints  R.  x.  (1656)  281  When  he  dies  we 
mourn  and  usually  overmourn. 

Overmuch.  (Ju-vaJmc-tJ,  with  shifting  stress), 
a.  and  adv.  [OVER-  28,  30.  Cf.  OE.  ofermicel 
OVEHMIOKLE.]  Too  much. 

A.  adj.  Too  great  in  amount ;  excessive,  super- 
abundant. 
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1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10788  pou  sucst  l=seest)  bis  folc 
ouer  muche  bat  a?e  be  is.  And  bin  owe  ouer  lute  [=  little]. 
CI450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  597/40  tfimius,  overmyche. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  193  He  gave  himselfe  also  to  oyer- 
muche  drinking.  1641  PRYNNE  Atitip.  17  The  Kings 
over-much  earnestnesse.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  rradesman 
vi.  (1841)  I.  41  This  was  the  effect  of  giving  overmuch  credit. 
1814  CARY  Dante,  Paradise  xxn.  24  Fearful  of  o'er-much 
presuming,  a  1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Org.  Daily  Life  134  Listened 
to  with  overmuch  credulity. 

b.  absol.  (rarely  as  si.)  Too  great  an  amount ; 
too  much  ;  excess ;  superfluity. 

1303  R  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6518  Ouermoche  ys  abomin- 
able &  stynk.  iM1  R-  COPLAND  Galyen's  Tcrapeutyke  2  B  ij, 
In  an  other  place  we  shall  speke  of  the  ouer  moche  or 
lacke  of  y"  partyes.  (11568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  115 
That  is,  by  way  of  Epitome,  to  cut  all  ouer  much  away. 
1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  I.  166  In  short,  this  over, 
much  of  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  mind.  1847  EMERSON 
/>«:»«  (1857)  52  The  world  hath  overmuch  of  pain. 

B.  adv.  To  too  great  an  extent  or  degree; 
excessively. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  364  pes  newe  ordris  and  ber 
fautours  fallen  ouer  myche  in  charite.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
xxv  92  Hym  thought  ouer  moche  diflfycile  and  to  longe  a 
thinge  to  make  the  walles.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane  sComm. 
381  b  If  they  see  themselues  ouermuche  aggravated.  1653 
GATAKER  Vind.  Annot.  Jer.  3  For  one  to  be  over -much  seen 
in  geomancie,  palmistrie, . .  or  aruspicie.  1788  Tnfler \No.  14. 
180  We  are  commended  not  to  be  religious  overmuch.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxv,  I  woo  your  love  :  I  count  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  any  overmuch. 

Hence  Overtau-chness  [cf.  OE.  ofermtcelnes\, 
the  condition  of  being  overmuch ;  excess,  super- 
abundance. 

1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  758/2  Superlation 
and  over-muchness  amplifies.  166011.  Paracelsus  Archidoxts 
ii  80  Sulphur .  .rules  over  that  which  is  the  overmuchness  or 
superfluity  of  the  other  two.  1867  DE  MORGAN  in  A  thenzum 
19  Jan.  90  The  omitted  words,  which  Mr.  Reddie . .  no  doubt 
took  for  pleonasm,  superfluity,  overmuchness. 

Over-muck,  -multitude,  etc. :  see  OVEK-. 
t  O:vermirse,  v.  Obs.  rare.    [OVEK-  21,  23.] 

1.  trans.  To  overcome  with  bewilderment. 

c  1400  Beiyn  3481  But  yee  shul  fele  in  every  veyn  bat  ye 
be  vndirmyned,  And  I-brouBt  at  ground,  &  eke  ovir-musid. 

2.  refl.  To  muse  too  much  ;  to  weary  or  bewilder 
oneself  by  excessive  meditation. 

a  1652  BROME  City  Wit  in.  iv,  Have  you  not  overmus  d, 
or  overthought  your  selfe? 

tO'Vername,  sb.  Oh.  [Rendering  Sp.  sotre- 
nombre  =  ¥.  surnow.]  An  additional  name,  sur- 
name. 

1S74  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1584)  4  Nero  the 
Cruel],  . .  Antony  the  Meeke.  The  which  ouernames  the 
Romanes  gaue  them.  1577  —  Guevara's  Citron.  254  lulianus 
would  take  that  ouername  of  Commodus. 

Overua'me,  v.  rare.  [OVER- 16.]  trans.  To 
name  over  or  in  succession. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  ii.  39,  I  pray  thee  ouer-name 
them,  and  as  thou  namest  them,  I  will  describe  them. 

Over-neat  to  Over-new :  see  OVER-. 
Overiie  t,  v.     [OVER-  8,  27.] 

1.  trans.  To  spread  a  net  over ;  to  cover  with  or 
as  with  a  net. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  v,  Calonnes,  Breteuils  hover 
dim,  far-flown,  overnetting  Europe  with  intrigues.  1881 
PALGRAVE  Visions  Eng.,  P'cess  Anne  160  As  a  bird  by  the 
fowlers  o'ernetted. 

2.  To  use  nets  to  excess  in  fishing. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  19  May  2/2  Over-netting  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  many  salmon  rivers. 

O  ver-ni'ce,  a.  [OvER-  28.]  Too  nice  ;  too 
fastidious,  scrupulous,  or  particular. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  iv.  313  pys  senne  [pride]  hys  ouer- 
nyce,..pe  senne  of  meste  malice  Ajeyns  charyte.  1577  tr. 
Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  452  Their.. ouernice  brauerie  in 
gawdy  apparell.  1687  SHADWELL  Juvenal  Ded.  A  ij,  These 
Nymphs  though  they  are  so  over  nice  in  words,  may  perhaps, 
be  frank  enough  in  their  actions.  1789  JEFFERSON  Autonog. 
*  Writ.  (1859)  II.  559  Not  over-nice  in  the  choice  of  com- 
pany. 1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh\\\\.  769  Not  being 
overnice  to  separate  What's  element  from  what's  convention. 

So  O'ver-ui'cely  adv. ;  O-ver-ni-cenessj  O-ver- 
ni'cety. 

a  1693  LD.  DELAMER  Wks.  (1694)  86  The  fierceness  of  the 
High  Church-Men  will  be  abated,  and  the  overniceness  of 
the  Dissenters  taken  off.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  i. 
vi  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over-nicely  bred  ?  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8n)  V.  8  Overniceness  may  be 
underniceness.  1897  CROCKETT  Lads'  Love  xxv.  258  It  was 
no  time  for  over-nicety  in  regard  to  the  fifth  commandment. 

Over-nigh :  see  OVER-  30. 

Overnight,  over  night  (^vajnai-t),  adv. 
phr.  (sb.,  £)  [f.  OVER/**/.  18  +  NIGHT  sb.} 

1.  Before  the  night  (as  considered  in  relation  to 
the  following  day);  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  the 
night  before  (with  implication  that  the  result  of 
the  action  continues  till  the  following  morning). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  1500(1549)  Deiphebus  had  hym 
prayed  ouer  nyght  To  be  a  frend  and  helpyng  to  Criseyde. 
1:1440  Generydes  2028  They..dressid  all  ther  harnes  ouer 
nyght,  That  they  myght  on  the  morow  . .  be  redy  to  Batell. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Baptism,  The  parentes  shall 
geue  knowledge  ouer  nyght  or  in  the  mornyng.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  HI.  iii.  174  CTaudio  ..swore  hee  would  ..before 
the  whole  congregation  shame  her  with  what  he  saw  o're 
night.  1611  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  296  Their  exercises  which 
were  giuen  ouernight.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  ros  F  i 
His  Head  ached  every  Morning  with  reading  of  Men  over- 
night. 1886  ].  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  (1896)  124  We  had 
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ordered  a  duck  for  dinner  over  night.  1888  BURCON  Lira 
12  Gd.  Men  II.  ix.  227  His  fire  was  laid  overnight,  and  he 
lighted  it  himself  when  he  pleased. 

2.  During  the  night,  through  the  night  (till  the 
following  morning). 

'535  COVERDALE  Neh.  xiii.  20  Then  remayned  the  chap- 
men and  marchauntes  once  or  twyce  ouer  nighte  without 
lerusalem.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent:  iv.  ii.  133  And  so,  good 
rest.  Pro.  As  wretches  haue  ore-night  That  wait  for  execu- 
tion in  the  morne.  1879  Scribner's  Mag.  XIX.  682/2  If 
I  feel  tired.  .  I'll  stay  overnight.  1894  H.  GARDENER  Unoff. 
Patriot  49  He  preferred  to  stay  overnight  with  the  family. 
B.  sb.  The  preceding  evening.  (Now  chiefly  £/.£.) 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxii.  (1887)  117  Before  the 
ouernightes  diet  be  thoroughly  digested.  1601  SHAKS.  AlCs 
Well  in.  iv.  23  If  I  had  giuen  you  this  at  ouer-night,  She 
might  haue  beene  ore-tane.  1607  —  Timon  iv.  iii.  227  To 
'  in  W. 


-. 
cure  thy  o're-nights  surfet. 


. 

u  -  .      1705  S.  WHATELY  .     . 

Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  170  Came  to  Town  the 
over  night  before  that  general  meeting.  1824  Compl.  Hist. 
Murd.  Weare  App.  19  He  had  heard  the  report  of  a  Gun 
in  the  lane  on  the  overnight.  1871  HOWELLS  H'edd.  Journ. 
(1892)  28  The  air,,  .freshened  by  the  over-night  s  storm. 

C.  atlrib.mad'j.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  previous 
evening  ;  done,  happening,  etc.,  overnight. 

1814  GALT  Rothelan  I.  n.  xi.  250  He  found  no  other  traces 
of  the  Scottish  army  there,  than  the  broken  weapons  of  the 
overnight  assault.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  19  The  result 
of  the  two  over-night  glasses  of  brandy.  1870  Daily  News 
25  Nov.,  The  limit  of  my  overnight  journey. 

tOvemi-m.z'.  Obs.  Pa.pple.  overnome.  [f. 
OVER-  1  4  +  NIM  v.  to  take.  See  OVERTAKE.  (OE. 
had  oferniman  in  senses  'take  by  violence,  violate, 
carry  off  by  force'.)]  trans.  To  overtake. 

c  1315  Poem  Times  Edw.fi  (Percy)  i,  Hunger  &  derthe  The 
poor  hath  overnome.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  8156  To  the 
Citie  or  that  thei  come,  Many  good  knightes  wer  ouernome. 

Overnoint  to  Over-nourish  :  see  OVER-. 

t  O'ver-mrinber,  sb.  Obs.  [OVER-  29  d.]  An 
excessive  number.  So  (Xvernu-mtoer  v.  trans. 
[OvER-  22],  to  exceed  in  number,  to  outnumber  ; 
O'ver-nn-merons  a.  [OVER-  28],  too  numerous. 

1509  SIR  E.  WATSON  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Coinrn.)  I.  234  The  "over  number  of  people.  1681  Whole 
Duty  Nations  50  In  such  a  proportion  of  number,  .that  the 
principal  Duties  may  not  be  defeated  by  the  over  -number. 
1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  268  Those  Divisions 
..being  infinitely  'over-numbered  ..  were  totally  routed. 
1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  n.  xv,  In  tenfold  troops  Their  foemen 
overnumbering.  1701  GREW  Cosul.  Sacra  IV.  viii.  §  43.  246 
These  Precepts.  .are  not  *overnumerous.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  in.  Argt.,  Censure  of  an  ovemumerous  pack. 

Over-  nurse  to  Over-offended  :  see  OVER-. 

t  Over-o-ffi.ce,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Cf.  OVER 
prep.  8,  OVER-  2.]  trans.  To  lord  it  over  by 
virtue  of  one's  office  ;  to  exercise  one's  office  over. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  87  It  might  be  the  Pate  of  a  Poli- 
titian  which  this  Asse  o're  Offices  :  one  that  could  circum- 
uent  God,  might  it  not? 

O-ver-oftvcious,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  loo 
officious.  So  O'ver-offl-ciousness. 

ai6io  HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  51  Impertinent  dilli- 
gence,  or  over-officiousnesse.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul 
To  Rdr.  7/2  Some  sportfull  or  over  officious  spirit.  1703 
COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Sutj.  n.  (1709)  75  To  fortify  him  in  an 
Errour  by  an  Over-officiousness.  1841  SYD.  SMITH  Locking 
in  on  Railw.  Wks.  1859  II.  322/2  Nothing  ..  can  be  more 
utterly  silly,  .than  this  over-officious  care  of  the  public. 

Over-often  :  see  OVER-  30. 

O'ver-0'ld,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Exceedingly  old, 
too  old,  antiquated.  Hence  O'ver-o'ianess. 

<ri374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iii.  6  (Camb.  MS.)  Of  which 
foolk  the  renon  nis  neyther  ouer  old  ne  vn-solempne.  1561 
DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  78  b,  We  who  ..  haue 
departed  from  the  oueroldness  of  the  lawe  written,  and 
walke  in  newnesse  of  life.  1611  COTGR.,  Surage,  decrepite, 
ouer-old,  growne  farre  in  yeares. 

Over-open  to  Over-painful  :  see  OVER-. 

Overpaint  (-p?'-nt),  v.    [OVER-  8,  27.] 

fl.  trans.  To  paint  over,  cover  with  another 
colour.  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiL  §  135.  702  To  ouer- 
paint  his  collusions  and  deuises  for  saumg  his  honour.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  xvi.  §  i  (1634)  394,  I  shall  not  need 
to  over-paint  that  which  is  garnished  with  better  colours 
already,  than  I  can  lay  on. 

2.  To  colour  or  depict  too  highly. 

a  I7SO  A.  HILL  (T.),  Him  whom  no  verse  overpamts.  1870 
J.  H.  FRISWELL  Mod.  Men  Lett.  iv.  84  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  over-paints  the  truth. 

Over-pamper,  -park,  etc.  :  see  OVER-. 

t  O'verpa:rt.  Obs.  [prop,  two  words  :  see 
OVER  adj.  i.]  The  upper  part. 

1398  [see  OVER  a.  i).  1561  TURNER  Herbal  ii.  77  b,  It 
groweth  not  depe  in  y»  grounde,  but  in  the  ouerparte  of  it. 
1561  —  Baths  6  It  weakeneth  the  ouerparte  and  nether- 
parte  of  the  stomack.  1623  COCKERAM  i,  Horizon,  a.  circle 
diuiding  the  ouerpart  of  Heauen  from  the  other  halfe. 

Overparted  (p'^vajpauted),  a.  [f.  OVER-  26 
+  PART  sb.  +  -ED^.]  Having  too  difficult  a  part, 
or  too  many  parts,  to  play. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  588  He  is  a  maruellous  good 
neighbour  insooth,  and  a  verie  good  Bowler:  but  for 
Alisander,  alas  you  see,  how  'tis  a  little  ore-parted  1614 
B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  in.  iv,  How  now,  Numps  1  alnios 
tir'd  i'  your  Protectorship?  ouerparted?  ouerparted  f  1890 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  16  July  56/2  Viewed  in  comparison  with  tht 
magnitude  of  the  results,  he  is  distinctly  overparted. 

O'ver-pa-rtial,  a.  [OVER-  a8.]  Too  partial; 
unduly  partial. 


OVEBPABTY. 

a  1586  SIDNKY  Arcadia  (1623)  109  Shee  would,.. clasping 
with  him,  come  downc  together,  to  be  parted  by  the  ouer» 
parti. ill  beholders.  1668  H.  Mont:  Div,  Dial.  L  §  la  (17^3) 
23,  I  cannot  but  deem  you  an  over-partial  Mechanist. 
a  17*0  SiiEKHKLi)  (Ok.  Huckhm.)  tt'ks.  (1753)  II.  20  The 
Court  was  inclined  before,  not  to  be  overpartial  to  Prince 
Rupert.  1895  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII.  784/1  This  person  . .  was 
overpartial  to  whisky. 

Over-particular:  see  OVER-  28. 

t  O*verpa:rty.  Obs.  [Sec  OVER  a.  i.]  - 
OVEHPABT  ;  upper  part ;  surface. 

1398  TREVISA.  Bartk.  De  /'.  K.  vtn.  xxviii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Also  he. . often  clohet>  and  renewed  J>e  ouerparti  of  be  er^e 
with  hcrbes.  1483  CAXTON  GoltL  L«g-  75  V«  Y<  cVtc  of 
Neptalym  whiche  is  in  the  ouerpartycs  of  galylcc. 

Overpass  (J»vojpa*s),  v.  No\v  somewhat 
rare.  Fa.  t.  and  pple.  overpassed,  -past.  [f. 
OVEK-  9,  10,  etc.  +  PASS  v.] 

I.  Transitive  senses,  in  which  over-  stands  in 
prepositional  relation  to  the  object. 
*  Literal  or  physical  senses. 

1.  To  pass  over,  travel  over,  move  across  or  along. 
i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  228  And  subj>e  he  ssulde  mani  lond 

over  passi  and  wende.  1495  Trevistt's  Barth,  De  P.  R. 
xin.  v.  (W.  de  W.)  Cvb/i  The  ryuer  Nilus  raakyth  the 
londe  that  he  ouerpassylh  be  full  plenteuous  of  corne  and 
fruyte.  1371  GOLDING  Ctiivin  on  Ps.  IxL  2  He  overpassed 
y«  distance  that  was  betwixt  him  and  it.  1891  R.  KIPLING 
Light  that  Failed  ii,  The  stream  was  falling  and . .  the  next 
few  miles  would  be  no  light  thing  for  the  whale-boats  to 
overpass. 

2.  To  pass  across,  to  the  other  side  of,  or  beyond ; 
to  cross. 

a  1350  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvil  32  In  my  god  i  sail  ouerpasse 
l«  wail.  1422  tr.  Secrcta.  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  xil.  141  The 
ryuers  and  wateres  [the  rain]  makyth  ouer-Passe  har 
boundys.  1599  THYNNE  Antmadv.  Ded.  (1865)  2  He  whiche 
bathe  o'ice  ouer  passed  the  frontiers  of  modestye.  1681 
DRYDKN  Spanish  Friar  m.  37,  I  stood  on  a  wide  River's 
bank,  Which  I  must  needs  o'crpass.  1846  TRENCH  Jlfirac. 
xxiii.  (1862)  342  At  no  time.. does  our  Lord  seem  to  have 
overpassed  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  To  rise  above ;  to  extend  or  project  beyond. 
ai\x$CursorM.  1838  (Trin.)  t>e  newest  hille..pe flood  ouer 

passed  seueu  ellen  &  more.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Jmpr. 
(1756)  I.  323  If  the  upper  overpass  the  under  Teeth. 

4.  To  pass  by ;  to  come  up  to  or  alongside  of 
and  go  beyond.     [OVER-  13.] 

1530  PALSGR.  649/1,  I  overpasse,  as  a  man  dothe..a  com- 
panye  that  he  overtaketh.     1553  EDGN  Treat.  Ncute  I'td. 
(Arb.)    38   Saylinge  farre  beyond   this   Region,  and   ouer» 
passinge  manye  couutreyes . .  we  came  to  another  nacion. 
**  Figurative  senses  corresponding  to  prec. 

5.  To  pass  through,  get  through,  get  to  the  end 
of  (a  period,  or  an  action,  experience,  etc.) ;  often 
including  the  notion  *  to  get  through  or  out  of 
successfully  or  safely,  get  over,  surmount ' ;  more 
rarely,  to  pass,  spend  (time).     [OVER-  16,  17.] 

ai^ooCurstfrM,  24280  J>is  ilk  pinees  for  me  dight, ,.  Ouer- 
pas it  sal  i  son.  £1375  Ibid.  26633  (Fairf.)  Ouer-passe  J>ou 
np}t  J>e  lentin- tide.  6-1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  360  Wallace 
him  herd,  quhen  he  his  slepe  ourpast.  1577  NORTHBROOKE 
Dicing  (1843)  44  Halfe  of  the  year,  and  more,  was  ouer- 
passed..in  loytering  and  vaine  pastimes.  1645  MRQ.  WORC. 
in  Dircks  LJ/e  viii.  (1865)  125  Having  overpassed  many 
nibs  and  difficulties.  1831  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Kent.  (1838) 
III.  101  Having  now  overpassed  six-sevenths  of  the  ordinary 
period  allotted  to  human  life.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta. 
(1890)  161  It  became  imperative  to  consider  how  best  to 
overpass  a  more  general  catastrophe. 

•fb.  To  pass  through  in  one's  mind.   Obs. 

1658  J.  WEBB  Cleopatra  vm.  i.  10  The  fairc  Princesse 
sensible  at  this  remembrance  could  not  overpasse  it  in  her 
spirit  without  sighs  and  sobbs. 

1 6.  To  come  over  or  affect,  as  an  influence, 
emotion,  etc. ;  in  quot.  1679,  to  overspread.  06s. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8987  (CotL)  Ouer  passed  [TVi'w.  Ouer- 
passed  him]  has  bat  caittue  kind,  And  mad  king  salamon  al 
blind.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxiv.  18  Sic  deidne  dwawmes 
. .  Ane  hundrithe  tymes  hes  my  hairt  ouirpast.  1679  KING  in 
G.  Hickes.S/tV/f  of  Popery  47  The  horrid  Prophanity  that 
has  overpassed  the  whole  Land. 

7.  To  go  (or  be)  beyond  in  amount,  rate,  value, 
excellence,  etc. ;  to  extend  or  lie  beyond  the  range 
or  scope  of;  to  exceed,  excel,  transcend,  surpass. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12707  Sent  Jon,  J>e  wangelUt  ..All  J»e 
appostells  he  ouer-past.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth*  v.  pr.  vi. 
135  (Camb.  MS.)  The  science  of  him  J»at  ouer  passeth  al 
temporal  moeuement.  1530  PALSGR.  649/1,  I  overpas&e,  I 
excede  in  value  or  in  any  other  thyng.  i6aa  MALYNES  Anc. 
Law-Merck,  in  A  Factor  is  bound  to  answere  the  losse 
which  happeneth  by  ouerpassing  or  exceeding  his  Com- 
mission. 1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  iii.  103  A  generous 
enthusiasm  . .  will  probably  overpass  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion.  1871  DIXON  Tower  IV,  vii.  63  He  overpassed  his 
sire  in  comic  power. 

t  b.  To  go  beyond  the  limits  or  restrictions  of, 
to  transgress.  Obs.  [OvEB-  12.] 

c  1399  Pot.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  7  The  werre  maketh  the  grete 
citee  lasse,  And  dothe  the  lawe  his  reules  overpasse.  1450-80 
tr.  Secreta  Secret*  n  He  ouyr  passith  the  wey  of  trouthe, 
he  settith  at  nought,  .goddis  lawe.  1597  BEARD  Theatre 
G&ct's  'Jmigem.  (1612)  527  This  neither  ought  nor  can  be 
done. .  without  ouerpassing  the  bounds  of  his  limited  power, 
8.  To  pass  over,  leave  unnoticed  or  unmentioned, 

leave  out,  omit.     Now  rare.     [OVER-  5  b.]    * 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xviii.  4  Lord,  if  I  have  foundun  grace  in 
thin  eyen,  overpasse  thow  not  thi  servaunt.  1494  FABYAN 
Ckron.  v.  l.xxviii.  57  But  for  the  names .  .be  derke  to  Englysshe 
vnderstandynge,  therfore  I  ouerpasse  theym,  and  folowe  the 
Storye.  1559  MORWYNG  Evonyw.  284  Manye  other  thinges 
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which  for  brevities  sake  I  ovcrpas.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  627  The  bloud-stone  Hematites. .a  Atone  that  I  must 
not  ouerpas.se  in  silence.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.^  Drytten 
Wks.  II.  336  The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted,  cannot  be  overpassed.  1831  SIR  W.  HAMIL- 
TON Discuss.  (1853)  233  Some  lesser  errors. .we  overpass. 

t  b.  Of  a  thing :  To  pass  by,  leave  unaffected, 
'escape'  (a  person).  Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus,  xiv.  14  Let  not  y*  porcioa  of  y* 
good  dale  ouerpas  the. 

II.  Intrans.  senses,  in  which  aver-  is  adverbial. 

9.  To  pass  over,  pass  across  or  overhead. 

111340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  x.  i  How  say  )e  til  my  saule, 
Ouerpasse  in  til  be  hill  as  a  sparow  ?  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5343 
Till  whan  the  shadow  is  ouerpast.  1797  SOUTHEY  Triumph, 
of  Woman  288  And  birds  o'erpassing  hear,  and  drop,  and 
die.  1874  F.  E.  ABBOT  Little  Margaret,  When  the  shadows 
overpass. 

10.  Of  time,  actions,  experiences,  etc. :  To  pass 
away,  come  to  an  end ;  to  pass,  pass  by,  elapse. 
Most  often  \npa.pple.  -  At  an  end,  past,  'over*. 

C"3»5  Song  Deo  Cratias  54  in  E.  E.  P.  (1863)  125  And 
sunitynie  plesaunce  wol  ouerpas.  1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  \  i. 
clxxxi.  170  The  monkes.  .layde  it  in  the  churche  of  seynt 
Anyan  tyfl  the  persecucion  were  ouerpassed.  1514  BARCLAY 
Cyt.  It  Uflondyskm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ixxii,  No  day  over- 
passeth  exempt  of  busynes.  £159*  MARLOWE  Massacre 
Paris  n.  vi,  Come,  my  lords;  now  that  this  storm  is  over- 
past. 1603,  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  54  Afterwards  the 
furieof  the  people  overpassed.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John 
Baft.  ii.  91  The  strange  eclipse  of  His  beams  is  overpassed. 
1895  Edin.  Rev.  July  162  The  crisis  was  virtually  overpast, 
t  b.  To  '  pass  ,  take  place,  happen.  Obs.  rare. 

1530  PALSGR.  382  The  partyculer  actes  &  cyrcumstances 
whiche  overpassed  in  the  meane  whyle. 

1 11-  To  exceed,  go  to  excess ;  to  be  in  excess,  be 
over.  Obs. 

c  1400  tr.  Secrtta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  67  Who  so  ouer- 
passys  yn  ful  or  voyd,  yn  slepynge  or  wakynge,.  .he  mowe 
noght  eschcwe  maladyes.  1530  PALSCR.  649/1, 1  overpasse, 
I  remayne  besydes  the  juste  nombre  and  quantyte . ..;« 
surabonde.  This  somme  is  nat  just  yet  for  thU  overpasseth. 

fl2.  To  pass  or  remain  unnoticed,  to  be  let 
alone  or  omitted ;  chiefly  in  phr.  to  let  it  overpass 
=•  to  let  it  pass,  take  no  notice  of  it  ( =  sense  8). 

c  1350  Will.Paler»e  4113,  I  leued  hire  ban  Icily  and  lett  it 
ouer-pase.  r  1400  Destr.  Troy  5084  Laghe  at  it  lightly  and 
let  it  ouer  pas.  1515  I.D.  BERNERS  Froiss.  1 1.  Ixxxv.  [Ixxxi.] 
254  Thynke  you  y'  y«  frensshe  kynge  wyl  sufTre  y*  matter 
thus  to  ouerpas?  a  1573  Wife  laffdl  ilornlles  Skin  695 
in  Hazl.  £.  /'.  P.  IV.  208  O,  good  wife,  cease  and  let  this 
ouerpasse. 

Hence  Overpa'ssed,  -past///,  a.,  that  has  come 
to  an  end,  past;  Overpassing  vM.sb.,  a  passing 
over  or  across,  excess,  etc. ;  Overpa'ssing  ///.  a., 
surpassing;  poet,  as  adv.  exceedingly,  'passing'. 

<rij4o  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  38  To  behalde  te  vertus 
and  peouer-passandc  grace  of  be  saule  of  Ihesu.  1381  WYCLIF 
Obaa.  \.  19  And  transmygracioun,  or  ouer  passyngc.  I55» 
HULOET,  Ouerpassynge,  transcursns.  158*  T.  WATSON  Cent. 
Loue  xcviii.  Argt.,  The  present  title  of  his  ouerpassed  Louc. 
1898  S.  EVANS  Holy  Craal  107  So  overpassing  rich  was  it. 

Overpassionato  a.  :  see  OVEB-  38. 

Overpay  (0»v3.ir*i-),  v.  [OVEB-  36.]  To  pay 
too  highly,  pay  more  than  is  due. 

L  trans.  To  pay  or  recompense  (a  person,  a 
service,  etc.)  beyond  what  is  due  or  deserved  ;  to 
give,  or  be,  a  more  than  sufficient  recompense  for ; 
Jig.  to  do  more  than  compensate ;  to  make  up  for 
superabundantly.  Also  absol.  or  iiitr. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  ill.  vii.  16  Let  me  buy  your 
friendly  helpe  thus  Jarre,  Which  I  will  ouer-pay,  and  pay 
againe  When  I  haue  found  it.  1611  —  Cymb.  II.  iv.  jo 
Your  very  goodnesse,  and  your  company,  Ore-payes  all 
I  can  do.  1701  PEPYS  Let.  3  Oct.,  I  cannot  but  think 
myself  already  overpaid.  1709  PRIOR  Henry  «r  Emma  8  And 
with  one  Heav'nly  Smile  o'erpay  his  Pains.  i8js  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  539  His  services  were  overpaid  with 
honours  and  riches.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1069  My  lord, 
you  overpay  me  fifty-fold. 

2.  trans.  To  pay  more  than  (an  amount  or  price) ; 
to  pay  (money)  in  excess  of  what  is  due. 

1664  ATKYNS  Orig.  Printing  15  Sell  the  Impression  for 
i6oo/.  . .  which  Impression  alone  over-paycs  them  all  the 
Moneys  they  are  out  of  Purse.  1679-88  Seer.  Sen.  Money 
Ckas.  f,  Jos.  (Camden)  130  To  reimburse  him  so  much 
money  he  hath  overpaid  for  fee-farme  rents.  1784  COWPER 
Task  vi.  860  Thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase,  . . 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood. 

So  O'ver-pay  sb. ;  Over-payment. 

170*  PEPYS  Corr.  Diary,  etc.  1879  VI.  249,  14 Nov. ..I  beg 
their  believing  me  most  sensible  of  this  their  over-payment. 
01816  BENTHAM  Offic.  Aft.  MaxiniiuJ,  Introd.  View 
(1830)  21  Supposing,  indeed,  the  over-pay  derived  from 
crime— obtained,  for  example,  by  false  pretences.  1884 
Weekly  Notts  26  Apr.  105/2  Whether  there  had  been  an  over, 
payment  to  the  society  by  one  of  its  members. 

Over-peacock  v. :  see  OVEB-  37. 

Overpeaze,  obs.  form  of  OVEWOISE. 

Overpeer  ((Juvajpi»u),  v.  [OVEB-  7,  i  (*).  In 
sense  i  *  PEER  v.  to  look  ;  but  in  3  app.  associated 
with  PEEB  sb.  equal,  etc.,  or  its  derived  vb.  PEEK 
to  equal,  rival,  vie  with  :  cf.  OUTPEEB  v.,  of  which 
overpeer  is  in  some  cases  a  synonym.] 

L  trans.  To  peer  over,  look  over,  look  across 
from  above,  look  down  on. 

1589  GREENE  Metuifhtrn  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  36  A  hill  that 
ouer-peered  the  great  Mediterraneum.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen. 
YI,  I.  iv.  ii  To  ouer-peere  the  Cilie,  And  thence  discouer, 
how  with  most  aduantage  They  may  vex  vs  with  Shot  or 
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with  Assault.  1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Bru/c  Bible  I.  63  MOM*.  . 
mountcth  the  Mount  Nebo:  fromwhcnceuverpecringlordan, 
he  beholdeth  the  land  of  Promise.  1898  Daily  Chrim.  17 
Oct.  5/1  The  nymph . .  fancied  that  an  officer  ovcrpeering  her 
garden  wall  like  that  must  necessarily  be  on  horseback  ! 

fb.  To  'look  down  upon',  treat  with  contempt, 
domineer  over.  Obs. 

1583  GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Dent.  xxxv.  200  If  we  be  so  high- 
minded  that  euerie  of  vs  could  finde  in  nis  heart  to  ouer- 
peere  his  Neighbour.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  L  iv,  We 
will  not  thus  be  faced  and  over-peered. 

2.  To  rise  or  appear  above ;  to  tower  over ;  to 
have  a  higher  position  than ;  to  excel,  outpeer. 

1565  GOLOING  Ovid's  Met.  111.  (1593)  60  Phoebe  was  of 
personage  so  comely  and  so  tall,  That  by  the  middle  of  her 
necke  she  over-peerd  them  all.  1586  KYD  Wks.  (1901)  339 
With  thy  Rosehke,  Royal  peace  (O  Prince)  all  other  princes 
thou  must  ouer-peere.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  y.  f.  i.  12  Your 
Argosies,  with  portly  saile,  Like  Signiors  and  rich  Burgers 
Oil  the  flood,  . .  Do  ouer-peere,  the  pettie  Traffiquers  That 
curtsie  to  them.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  26  For 
a  commodious  green  place,  . .  not  Salisbury  Plain  or  New- 
market Heath ..  may  overpeer,  or  outcrow  her.  1647  TRAP* 
Marrow  Gd.  Authors  in  Comm.  F.f.  652  Like  the  Ivy 
which  rising  at  the  foot,  will  over-peer  the  highest  wall. 
1899  I.  SMITH  Chr.  Charac.as  Soc.  Ponver  123  Generous  and 
unselfish  principles  overpeer  the  coarser  and  more  self, 
regarding  impulses. 

Flence  Overpeepring  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1598  J.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  150  Wind-tossed 
wanes  which  with  a  gyring  course  Circle  the  Centers-ouer- 
peering  niaine.   1611  COTGR.,  Surstiillc, .  .an  ouerpeering,  or 
ouergrowing.     1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  188  This  valley  of 
lehosaphat  ..to  the  East  of  the  City,  contracted  betweene 
it  and  the  ouer-pearing  bils  of  the  opposite  Oliuet.     1895 
Q.  Rev.  Apr.  340  The  penalty  of  ovcrpeering  science. 

Overpending,  -pentise :  see  OVKB-  i. 
O:ver-peO'ple,  v.     [OVEB-  37.]    trans.   To 

people  too  much,  overstock  with  people.  (Chiefly 
in  pa.  pple.)  So  O'ver-peo'pled  ppl.  a. 

1683  Afol,  Pro/.  France  Pref.  2  Now  that  we  should  be 
over-peopled,  I  think  there  is  no  danger.  1711  SHAPTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  III.  42  Nothing  more  dangerous  than  the 
over-peopling  any  manufacture.  i8ai  BYRON  Cain  i.  L  520 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o  er-peopled  Hell.  1830  Miss 
MITFORU  I'illage  Ser.  IV.  (1863)  262  That  fair  demesne  of 
theirs,  which  is  to  say,  over-peopled.  183*  HT.  MAKTJNEAU 
Weal  <v  Woe  vi  83  The  half-starved  multitudes  of  an  over- 
peopled kingdom. 

tOverpeTch,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  5.]  trans. 
To  surmount  as  by  perching  upon  ;  to  fly  over. 

1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jut.  il.  ii.  66  (Qo.  i)  With  loues  light 
wings  did  I  orepearch  these  walls. 

Over-peremptory,  -perk,  etc. :  see  OVKB-. 

Over-persuade,  e.  [OVEB-  n.]  trans.  To 
bring  over  by  persuasion,  persuade  effectually ; 
esp.  to  persuade  (a  person)  to  some  action  or  course 
against  his  own  judgement  or  inclination. 

16x4  in  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  (K.  O.).  1639  FULHR  Holy  War 
III.  xxvi.  (1840)  166  They  overpersuadcd  him  not  to  starve 
an  army  by  feeding  his  own  humours.  1749  FIELDING  Tent 
"Jones  in.  li,  Nor  had  he  done  it  now,  had  not  the  younger 
Sportsman  ..  over-persuaded  him.  1807  HENTY  On  Irra- 
waddy  350,  I  had  proposed  to  myself  not  to  marry . .  but 
your  sister  overpersuaded  me. 

So  Over-per»ua  sion. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  158, 1  drank  two  Glasses  by 
his  Over-persuasion.  1755  MAGKNS  Insur.  II.  242  Made 
Use  of  in  any  over  .persuasion,  or  hazardous  Inducements. 

tO:ver-pe-rted,/a.//k.  Obs.  [OVEB- 27  b.] 
Made  too  pert  or  saucy. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  IL  xxii.  1 10  (1634)  474  A  thing 
of  dangerous  consequence;  especially  when  an  unable  spirit, 
being  over.perted  with  so  high  authority,  is  too  passionate 
in  the  execution  of  such  an  omce. 

•K):ver-pe-Bter,».  Obs.  [OVEB- J?.]  trans. 
To  '  pester',  i.  e.  crowd  or  encumber,  excessively. 

1599  DANIEL  Musofhilvs  Wks.   (1717)  388    No  marvel 
then,  tho'  th'  over-pester 'd  State  Want  Room  for  Goodness. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  11.  (1634)  309  Hiram  allowed 
him  Timber,  with  which   Libanus  was,  and  yet  is  over- 
pestered.    167$  J.  LOVE  Clavis  Med.  41  Let  no  house  be 
over-pestered  with  too  many  Lodgers.    17*0  STRYPE  Slon/s 
Surv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xx.  405/1  Their  Over-pestering  of  small 
rooms  with  many  of  them. 

O'verpick,  a.  [OVER-  I  d.]  Said  of  a  loom  in 
which  the  shuttle-driving  arrangement,  or  picking 
arm,  is  placed  above  the  loom. 

1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  650/2.  i8B8  R.  BEAU- 
MONT Wooltett  Mann/,  viii.  229  There  are  three  distinct 
kinds  of  picking  mechanisms:  first,  the  cam  and  cone 
motion  ;  second,  the  over-pick  motion  j  and  third,  the  under- 
pick  motion.  1894  F.  W.  Fox  Meek.  Weaving  x.  178  When 
some  portion  ofit  projects  above  the  boxes  the  motion 
becomes  an  over -pick. 

Over-pi  cture,  v-    [OVEB-  26,  8.] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  or  picture  in  excess  of  the 
reality ;  to  depict  or  describe  with  exaggeration. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Cl.  n.  ii.  205  She  did  lye  In  her 
Pauillion,  cloth  of  Gold,  of  Tissue,  O're-picturing  that  Venus, 
where  we  see  The  fancie  out.worke  Nature.  1856  OmsTEU 
Slant  States  i°6  The  beautiful  rural  cemetery . .  which 
Willis  has.  .a  little  over-pictured. 

2.  To  picture  over;  to  cover  with  pictures  of. 
1850  SYD.  DOBELL  Roman  vii,  The  future  years.. with  the 

unborn  dead  o'erpictured. 

Overpitch  ^vajpi-tj),  v.  [OVKB-  36. 

"l^Crutet.    trans.    To  pitch  (a  ball    too  f.r  in 
bowling,  so  that  the  batsman  can  hit  U 
touches  the  ground.  ^ 
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1859  All  Year  Round  No.  13.  306  The  first  ball  they    I 
bowled  me  was  slow,  overpitched,  and  to  leg.    1897  RANJIT- 
SINHJI  Cricket  170  These  on-drives  should  be  kept  for  rather 
overpitched  balls. 

2.  fig.  To  pitch  too  high ;  to  exaggerate. 

1886  F.  H.  DOYLE  Kemin.  193  These  praises  appeared  to 
me  a  little  overpitched. 

O'ver-prtched  (-pitjt),  a.  [OVEB-  26.]  Of 
a  roof :  Having  a  greater  than  ordinary  pitch  ; 
having  an  excessive  slope. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  274  Roofs.,  whereof  some  are  flat  or 
under-pitched,,  .others  due  proportion'd,  or  over-pitched. 

Overplaoed,  -plain,  etc.  :  see  OVER-. 

O'verplacement.  rare.   Superposition. 

1895  J.  W.  POWELL  Physiographic  Processes,  Nat.  Geogr. 
Monogr.  I.  No.  i.  14  The  lowlands  have  a  great  overplace- 
ment  of  these  rock  materials. 

O:verpla*nt,  v.  [In  sense  i,  ONorthumb. 
cferplonita,  f.  ofer-  OVEB-  10  +plantian  to  PLANT. 
In  sense  2  f.  OVER-  27  + PLANT  v.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  transplant.  Obs. 

cgyo  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Luke  xviL  6  Ofwytrumia  &  ofer. 
plontia  on  sae.  1388  WYCLIF  Luke  xvii.  6  Be  thou  drawun 
vp  bi  the  rote,  ana  be  ouerplauntid  in  to  the  see. 

2.  To  plant  too  much  or  to  excess. 

1770  ARMSTRONG  Misc.  II.  239  Some  gardens  . .  are  so 
smoothly  regular,  so  over-planted.  1887  Fisheries  U.  S. 
Sect.  v.  II.  527  The  high  price  of  oysters  caused  overplanting, 
which  led  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  planting-grounds. 

f  O-verplaw.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  OVER-  5  + 
FLAW  s6.]  A  boiling  over. 

c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  373/2  Ovyrplaw,  ebullicio. 

O;ver-play,  v.    [OVER-  27,  22.] 

1.  trans.  To  play  (a  part,  etc.)  to  excess ;  to  play 
too  much.    So  O'ver-played///.  a.,  O'ver-play- 
ing  vbl.  s6. 

16. .  Sale  Houshold-Stuff  iv.  in  yd  Collect.  Poems  (1689) 
27/1  Here's  a  Pack  of  nasty  Court  Cards,  Much  foul'd  with 
over-playing.  1819  Metropolis  I.  183  John  offers  to  box,  in 
a  most  ridiculous,  overplayed  manner.  1896  Peterson's 
Mag.  Jan.  93/1  He  had  overplayed  his  part  m  a  way  that 
was  unpardonable. 

2.  To  surpass  or  overcome  in  playing ;    to  play 
better  than,  and  so  gain  the  victory  over. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  5/2  As  in  the  game  at  Trent 
Bridge,  they  steadily  overplayed  their  formidable  opponents. 

O:ver-plea-se,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
please  too  much.  So  O'ver-plea'sed,  O'ver- 
plea,  sing  ///.  adjs. 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614)  132/2  An  over-pleasing 
repose,  and  ever  flourishing  happinesse.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
§  835  The  Senses  love  not  to  he  Over-pleased  ;  But  to  have 
a  Commixture  of  somewhat  that  is  in  it  selfe  Ingrate.  1664 
DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  Ded.,  That  eagerness  of  Imagination 
which  by  over-pleasing  fanciful  Men,  flatters  them  into  the 
Danger  of  Writing.  1766  FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767) 
II.  x.  T3oThe  insinuation.. will  not. .be  over-pleasing.  1888 
F.  A.  GASQUET  Hen.  VIII  $  Eng.  Monast.  I.  81  He  was  not 
overpleased  at  the  difficulties  that  had  been  raised. 

Over-plenty  to  -plumb :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overplow,  v.  O6s.  rare.    ?  To  plough  over. 

1596  W.  SMITH  Chloris  (1877)  19  Content  my  selfe  in  silent 
shade  to  sit  In  hope  at  length  my  cares  to  ouerplow. 

Overplume  (-pl»'m),  v.  rare.  [OVER-  i,  27.] 
a.  trans.  To  hang  over  or  surmount  as  with  a 
plume,  b.  refl.  To  plume  oneself  to  excess. 

1854  J.  D.  BURNS  Vision  Prophecy  07  Orange-groves  Over- 
plumed  here  and  there  by  some  tall  palms.  1890  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  Nov.  429  Determined  that  1  should  not  over- 
plume  myself. 

t  Overplu-nge,  v.  Obs.  rare,  trans.  To  plunge 
over  head  and  ears,  submerge. 

1602  ROWLANDS  Greenes  Ghost  43  Thrust  thou  in  time  be 
..ouerplunged  in  a  deeper  bog. 

Overplus  (<?i-v3jpl»>s),  sb.  (adv.,  a.)  [app. 
a  partial  translation  of  Y. surplus  (i  2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  sur  over  +  F.  and  L.flus  more.]  That 
which  is  over  in  addition  to  the  main  amount,  or 
to  what  is  allotted  or  needed ;  an  additional  or 
extra  quantity ;  an  amount  left  over,  a  surplus. 

1387  TREVISA  Higiien  (Rolls)  I.  407  And  alle  the  ouer 
pluse  He  kepeb  to  his  owne  vse.   1420  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882) 
42  The  overe-plus  of  alle  thys.    1355  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle 
Facions  i.  iii.  36  Hercules  passyng  the  seas  . .  and  bringyng 
an  ouerplus  of  people  thence  with  hym.    1610  HEALEY  St. 
Aug.  Citie  of  God  545  Wee  read  two  hundred  yeares  and 
the  overplus.     1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vi.  299  To  balance 
pleasure  and  pain .  .so  as  to  be  able  to  say  on  which  side  the 
overplus  is.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  262  The  landlord  is  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds.   The  overplus  is  returned  to  the  tenant. 

1f  b.  catachr.  That  which  remains  in  the  mind, 
conclusion.  Obs. 

1536  BOORDE  Let.  in  Introd.  Knowl.  (1870)  Forewords  58 
Vnto  the  tyme  you  haue  seen  them,  &  knowyng  be  ouerplus 
of  my  mynd.  1547  —  Brev.  Health  §  384  The  ouerplus  of 
my  mynde  in  this  matter . .  I  do  commy  t  it  to  the  industry 
of  wyse  &  expert  Phisicions. 

O.   loosely.  Excess,  superabundance. 

1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  ii.  (1862)  14  An  idea  of  the 
splendid  overplus  of  vegetable  life  within  the  tropics.  1870 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  274  The  imagination 
is  so  much  in  over-plus,  that  thinking  a  thing  becomes 
better  than  doing  it. 

B.  as  adv.  or  predicate  :  In  addition,  in  excess, 
besides,  over.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Luke  xi.  41  Netheles  that  that  is  ouerplus, 
3yue  3e  alines,  and  lo  \  al  thingis  ben  cleene  to  ;ou.     1560 
WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Sonldiours  (1573)  sb,  Parting  the  roote 
into  3,  there  rernaynethe  ouerplus  onelye  one.    1598  Arch. 
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priest  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  157  Wee  adde  this  wishe  over- 
plus that  yow  had  not  made  this  edicte.  1606  SHAKS.  Aft. 
ft  Cl.  iv.  vi.  22.  1655  MRg.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  Ded.  ii.  9 
Whatever  should  be  overplus  or  needless  for  the  present  day. 
C.  as  adj.  in  attiib.  relation  :  Remaining  over, 
additional,  extra,  surplus. 

1640  Boston  Kec.  (1877)  II.  51  Sargient  Savage  his  demand 
to  have  the  overplus  land  at  Hogg  Hand.    1726  BERKELEY 
Let.  to  T.  Prior  24  Aug.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  133  Transmit  the 
third  part  of  the  overplus  sum  to  Swift  and  Company. 
1883  W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  107  If  they  can 
only  learn  the  uselessness  of  mere  overplus  money. 

Overply  (^vsaplar),  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  ply  or  exercise  too  much  ;  to  exhaust  by  too 
much  exercise.  So  O'verpli-ed  fpl.  a. 

c  1655  MILTON  Sonn.  Cyriack 'Skinner  upon  his  Blindness, 
The  conscience  . .  to  have  lost  them  overply'd  In  libertyes 
defence.  1838  Nat.  Rev.  Oct.  490  Her  overplied  strength 
worn  down,  .by  his  children  and  the  impossible  problems  of 
his  house.  1863  KINGLAKE Crimea  (1877)  II.  xvi.  270  He 
overplied  the  idea  of  discipline. 

Overpoise  (»u'vajpoiz),  si.  [f.  next.]  The 
act  or  fact  of  outweighing ;  that  which  outweighs ; 
'preponderant  weight'  (J.). 

1697  DRVDEN  Vir%.  Georg.  (1721)  Ded.  179  His  Judg- 
ment was  an  Overpoize  to  his  Imagination.  1841  MANNING 
Serm.  (1848)  I.  xxiv.  361  In  the  concerns  of  this  life,  the 
lightest  overpoise  of  probability  determines  our  strongest 
resolutions.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vii.  1056  The 
moths,  with  that  great  overpoise  of  wings. 

Overpoise  (0»v3jporz),  v.  Forms:  a.  6-7 
overpoise,  (6  -peaze,  -paise,  7  -peyse).  P.  7-8 
-poize,  (7  -poyse,  8  -poyze),  6-  overpoise,  [f. 
OVEB-  3,  22,  27  +  POISE  v.  (earlier  feise).'] 

1.  trans.  To  weigh  more  than,  outweigh :  mostly 
Jig.  In  quots.  1598,  1652  causatively:  To  make 
something  outweigh  (something  else1). 

"•  «iS5SHARPSFiEU>Z>Awr«//««.  K///(Camden)2i8Nor 
the  mans  oath  shall  overpeise  the  woman's  denial.  1598 
J.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  133  To  ouerpeaze  the 
feare  of  danger  with  the  care  of  dutie.  1652  H.  L'£STRANGE 
Amer.  no  Jewes  12  Nor  will  the  weight  of  his  experience., 
be  overpeised  by  any. 

0.  aifioo  in  Bodcnham's  Bcl-vtderc  22   False  faith  is 
ouer-poisde  with  weakest  weight.  The  ballance  yeelds  vnto 
the  lightest  feather.    1608  DOD  &  CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov. 
ix-x.  17  The  gaine  ..  wil  counteruaile  and  ouerpoise  the 
losse.    a  1711  KEN  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  438  One 
minute  in  my  Jcsu's  Arms  Will  an  Eternity  o'repoise  Of 
your  false  Joys.      1884  BP.  THOROLD  Yoke  Christ  5  The 
joys  of  matrimony  may  be  overpoised  by  its  cares. 

b.  intr.  or  absol. 

1684  T.  HOCKIN  Gods  Decrees  245  The  best  deserving,  or 
whose  merits  overpoize,  is  chosen.  1717  DESAGULIERS  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  575  All  the  while  the  Plummet  was 
falling,  the  Water  descended  rather  than  rose ;  and  when 
the  Lead  was  at  the  bottom,  the  Water  overpois'd. 

f2.  trans.  To  overweight,  weigh  down,  over- 
load (lit.  and  fig.'].  06s. 

1581  J.  BELL  I/addon's  Answ.  Osor.  115  b,  There  was  no 
mortal  creature  but  was  overpaised,and  pressed  doune  with 
this  heavy  burden.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's 
Improv.  (1746)  378  A  full  and  troubled  Body,  over-poised 
with  Variety  and  Plenty  of  Meats. 

f3.  To  overbalance  (in  quot.  _/?#.).  06s. 

1641  M.  FRANK  Serm.  ii.  (1672)  534  If  your  honours  puff 
you  up,  overpoise  you. 

O:ver-pO'le,  v.  [f.  OVER-  27  +  POLE  v.\ 
Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  over-poled. 

1.  tram.  To  furnish   (hops,   or  a  hop-ground) 
with  too  long  a  pole  or  poles. 

1707  MORTIMER  Hiisb.  135  The  Hop  will  soon  run  itself 
out  of  heart  if  over -poled :  more  especially  be  sure  not  to 
over-pole  them  for  length  the  first  Year.  1738  R.  BROWN 
Compl.  Farmer  n.  (1760)  113  Neither  can  you  expect  a  crop 
[of  hops]  from  an  over -poled  ground. 

2.  To  pole  (copper)  too  much  in  refining,  so  as 
to  remove  too  much  oxide  and  render  it  brittle. 

1861  J.  PERCY  Metallurgy  274  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic properties  of  commercial  overpoled  cooper  is  brittle, 
ness.  1890  Sci.  Extracts  171  The  terms,  underpoling,  over- 
poling,  and  tough  pitch.  Ibid.,  The  removal  of  this  small 
quantity  of  oxygen  will  suffice  to  render  copper  overpoled 
and  useless. 

Over-polemical,  -popular,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

tOverptvnderate,i>.  06s.  rare.  Tooverweigh. 

1729  GREENWOOD  in  PAH.  Trans.  XXXVI.  189  Being  then 
in  j&yuiiibrio  to  so  great  a  Degree  of  Exactness,  that  half 
a  Gram  would  over-ponderate  on  either  Side. 

O:ver-po;pulate,  v.    [OVER-  27,  22.] 

1.  trans.  To  overstock  with  people,  over-people. 
(Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.) 

1870  EMERSON  Soc.  fy  Solit.  vii.  132  When  Europe  is  over- 
populated,  America  and  Australia  crave  to  be  populated. 
1882  in  A.  R.  Wallace  Land  National,  (ed.  3)  83  By  theclear- 
ances  one  part  is  depopulated  and  the  other  over-populated. 

2.  To  exceed  in  population. 

1868  BUSHNELL  Mar.  Uses  Dark  Th.  vii.  152  The  new 
solidarity  in  good. .will  thusoverpopulate  and  virtually  live 
down  the  more  corrupted  families. 

So  O'ver-popula  tion ;  O'ver-po'pulous  a. 
(whence  O  ver-po  pulousriess  . 

1798  MALTHUS  Popitl.  (1817)  I.  v.  117  Over-populousness 
would  at  all  times  increase  the  natural  propensity  of  savages 
to  war.  1863  RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last  99  There  is  not  yet, 
nor  will  yet  for  ages  be,  any  real  over-population  in  the  world. 

Over-positive  to  Over-potent :  see  OVER-. 

tOverpo-st,  v.  06s.  [f.  OVER-  9  +  POST  v.] 
trans.  To  '  post '  over ;  to  get  over  (the  ground, 
or  any  matter)  quickly  and  easily. 


OVERPREACH. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  171  You  may  thanke  the 
vnquiet  time,  for  your  quiet  o're-posting  that  action. 

O:ver-pO't,  v.  [f.  OVER-  27  +  POT  ».]  trans. 
To  plant  in  too  large  a  pot. 

1825  Greenhouse  Comp.  1. 170  Caution  is  necessary  to  avoid 
over-putting  such  kinds  as  grow  in  peat  soil.  1897  Garden 
24july  63/1  Nothing  is  gained  by  overpotting  the  plants. 

Overpour  (-p6»u),  v.  rare.  [OVER-  5.]  trans. 
To  pour  over  from  one  receptacle  into  another, 
transfer  by  or  as  by  pouring,  transfuse. 

1585  LUPTON  Thous.  Notable  Th.  v.  §  84  (1595)  130  It  is 
certain.. that  daungerous  and  many  effects .. are  turned,  or 
overpowred  into  him. 

Over-power,  s6.  rare.     [OVER-  29,  2.] 

1.  (o'ver-power.)  Too  great  or  excessive  power. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Viciss.  Things  (Arb.)  574  When  a  State 

growes  to  an  Ouer-power,  it  is  like  a  great  Floud,  that  will 
be  sure  to  ouerflow. 

2.  (o'ver-pow;er.)  A  superior  or  supreme  power. 
1887  H.  R.  HAWEIS  Light  of  Ages  vi.  176  No  flight  or  fall 

of  birds  could  take  place  without  the  ken  and  guidance  of 
the  '  Overpower '. 
Overpower  (0"vaipau<>u),  v.    [OVER- 2  2  b.] 

1.  trans.  To  overcome  with  superior  power  or 
force  (physical  or  moral) ;  to  reduce  to  submission ; 
to  subdue,  defeat,  vanquish,  master. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  t.  31  The  Lyon  dying  . .  wounds 
the  Earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage  To  be  o're-powr'd. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  x.  (1840)  195  The  Christians  .. 
though  overpowered  in  number,  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
their  enemies.  1778  Miss  BUKNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxvi. 
158  Mrs  Selwyn  quite  overpowered  me  with  the  force  of  her 
arguments.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  39  Those 
officers  who  attempted  to  restrain  the  rioters  were  over- 
powered and  disarmed. 

2.  To   render  (a   thing,  agency,   quality,  etc., 
material  or  immaterial)  ineffective  or  imperceptible, 
by.  excess  offeree  or  intensity. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  4  Whether  the  efficacie  of 
the  one  had  not  overpowred  the  penalty  of  the  other,  we 
leave  it  unto  God.  1748  GRAY  Alliance  65  Can  . .  suns  . . 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame?  1806  A.  HUNTER 
Culina  (ed.  3)  187  Strong  sauces  that  overpower  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  fish.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  463  All 
such  sympathies  were  now  overpowered  by  a  stronger  feeling. 

3.  To  overcome  by  intensity  (as  fatigue,  emotion, 
etc.);  to  be  too  intense  or  violent  for,  'be  too 
much  for ' ;  to  crush,  overwhelm. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  453  My  earthly  by  his  Heav'nly 
overpowerd  ..  sunk  down.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  n.  i, 
Lord  '.  Lord  '.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  overpowered  with  her 
beauty.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  The  violent 
agitation  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body,  had  overpowered  her 
strength.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  IL  iv,  The  shy  and 
secluded  student,  whom  it  was  his  object  to  dazzle  and  over- 
power. 1881  BF.SANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  91  We 
might  be  overpowered  with  the  grandeur  of  the  house. 

Overpowering,  ///•  <*•  [f.  prec.  +  -ING  ".] 
That  overpowers ;  so  powerful  as  to  subdue  or 
overcome ;  irresistible,  overwhelming. 

1700  DRYDEN  Palamon  fy  Arc.  i.  235  Struck  blind  with 
overpowering  light  he  stood.  1884  A.  PAUL  Hist.  Reform 
v.  101  The  demand.. was  too  overpowering  to  be  success- 
fully resisted. 

Hence  Overpoweringly 'adv.,  in  an  overpower- 
ing manner  or  degree ;  irresistibly,  overwhelmingly. 

18x2  Examiner  7  Sept.  57  :/2  Overpoweringly  droll.  1828 
MACAULAY  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1880)  I.  iii.  153  SJeep  comes  on 
him  overpoweringly.  1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath. 


React.  (1898)  VII.  xlii.  218  One  of  his  overpoweringly  virulent 
invectives. 

Overpowr,  obs.  f.  OVEBPOUB,  OVERPOWER. 

Overpraise  (/"•va.ipr^'z),  s6.  [OVER-  29  b.] 
Excessive  praise  ;  praise  beyond  what  is  deserved. 

1694  DRYDEN  Love  Triumphant  i.  i,  This  over-praise  You 
give This  worth,  in  any  other  mouth,  Were  villainy  to  me, 
1875  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Soc.  Aims  i.  58  Our  overpraise  and 
idealization  of  famous  masters. 

Overpraise  (a^vaapr^-z),  v.  [OVER-  27.] 
irons.  To  praise  excessively  ;  to  praise  more  than 
one  deserves. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  339  It  may  wel  be  hat 
Arthur  is  ofte  overpreysed.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory 
(1860)  Ep.  Ded.  60  As  we  cannot  over-worship  the  True 
Deity,  so  wee  cannot  over-praise  a  true  Piety.  1733  POPE 
Let.  to  Swift  Wks.  1751  IX.  250,  I  like  much  better  to  be 
abused  and  half-starved,  than  to  be  so  over-praised  and 
over-fed.  1838  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  116  The  Company's 
petition.. appears  to  me  to  have  been  singularly  over-rated 
and  over-praised. 

So  O'verprai-sed/'//.  a. ;  O'verprai'singr  vbl.so. 

,11225  A  ncr.  R.  86  He  hit  heue3  to  heie  up  mid  ouer- 
preisunge  &  herunge.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  615  Serpent, 
thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt  The  vertue  of  that  Fruit, 
in  thee  first  prov'd.  1826  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II.  106/2 
A  very  great  blot  in  our  over-praised  criminal  code.  1863 
J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  Sir  Everard's  Dau.  121  The  rather  mean 
and  very  much  over-praised  quality,  called  common-sense. 

Overpray:  see  OVEB-  n. 

Overpreach  (^vsiprftT),  v.  [OVER-  i  e,  23.] 

1.  trans.  To  preach  above  or  beyond. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  i.  xiv.  1 17  Many  of  us  so  over- 
preached  our  peoples  capacities,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  To  overdo  or  exhaust  with  preaching.  (Chiefly 

reft*) 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Oct.  5  Dr.  Hook,  .was  not  present, 
having,  as  it  was  said, '  overpreached  himself.  1899  Daily 
News  19  May  9/3  Both.. had  this  in  common  that  they 
would  not  '  overpreach '  themselves— a  vice  into  which 
apparently  all  modern  preachers.. seem  to  lull. 


OVERPRESS. 

Over-precise,  -pregnant,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Overpress  (i»>:vojpre's),  v.  Now  somewhat 
rare.  [app.  orig.  a  variant  of  OPI'KESS,  repr.  L. 
opprimHre ;  afterwards  associated  with  more  literal 
senses  of  I'KESS  v.,  with  various  senses  of  OVER-.]  j 

I.  1.  trans.    To  oppress  ;   to  burden  or  afflict 
with    severity    or    cruelty;     to    oppress    beyond 
endurance. 

1381  Wvt  UK  Gen.  xlvii.  13  In  al  the  world  breed  lackide, 
and  hunmir  oppresside  [i>.r.  ouerpressid]  the  erthe.  1496 
Dircs  «y  I'aifp.  (W.  de  W.)  vir.  xxviii.  318/2  Thou  shalt  not 
therfore  ..ouerpresse  hym  with  usurye.  15*5  LD.  BLKNKKS 
Froiss,  II.  Ixxxiii.  [Ixxix.]  247  He  wolde  ouerpresse  them 
with  taxes  and  snbsydyes.  1644  MILTON  ydgin.  Bucer 
Testimonies,  P.  Martyr,  My  mind  is  overpressed with  grief. 
1744  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female  Speet.  No.  7  (1748)  II.  49 
Her  heart,  overpressed  beneath  a  weight  of  anguish,  refused 
its  accustomed  motion* 

1 2.  To  press  upon  with  physical  force,  so  as  to 
overthrow  or  overwhelm.  Obs. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xii.  32  They  ouerpresse  and 
ouerstep  one  ouer  that  other.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
ccxxxvii.  338  He  was  closed  in  amonge  his  enemyes,  and  so 
sore  ouerpressed  that  he  was  fellecTdpwne  to  the  erthe. 
1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  viii.  116  His  valiant  Britans  slaine . . 
(o'represt  with  Roman  power).  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY 
Parthen.  (1676)  680  He  and  all  that  followed  him,  over- 
pressed  with  multitudes  were  every  one  kill'd  or  taken. 

f  3,  To  press  down  with  a  heavy  weight ;  to 
overburden,  overload.  Obs.  * 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Flowers  Wks.  (1587)  169,  I  sawe  the 
boat  was  overprest.     1634  BREKETON  Trav.  5  The  ship 
was  heavy  laden  with  merchants'  goods,  and  more  over- 
pressed  with  passengers.    1713  SWIFT  A  tlas  Wks.  1755  III. 
11.  74  A  pedlar  overpress'd  Unloads  upon  a  stall  to  rest. 

II.  4.  '  To  overcome  by  entreaty ;  to  press  or 
persuade  too  much '.  rare. 

1818  in  TODD  (with  no  quotation). 

5.  To  press  or  insist  upon  (a  matter)  unduly. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  x.  (1875)  426  The  motives  of 

reward  and  punishment  have  come.. to  be  strangely  over- 
pressed  by  many  Christian  moralists.  Mod.  He  sometimes 
overpresses  his  point. 

6.  To  put  too  much  pressure  on  (a  person). 

1886  C.  BROWNE  in  Pall. MallG.  16  Sept.  11/2  To  educate 
a  half-starved  child  at  all  is  to  over-press  it. 

So  O-verpre  ss  sb.  =  OVER-PRESSURE  ;  O'ver- 
pre-ssed,  -pre-st  ppl.a.,  oppressed,  overcrowded, 
etc. ;  O  verpre  ssing  vbl.  sb. 

1513  FITZHERO.  Hust.  §  51  For  feare  of  murtheryng  or 
ouer  pressyng  of  their  felowes.  01586  SIDNEY  Arcattia. 
(1622)  272  Care  vpon  care  . .  To  ouer-pressed  breasts,  more 
grieuous  waight.  1846  E.  FORBES  Let.  in  Wilson  &  Geikie 
Mem.  xii.  (1861)  394  This  weather,  and  the  overpress  of 
work.. impede  a  fair  recovery.  1871  Daily  News  6  Jaa, 
Horses  which  had  succumbed  under  overpress  of  work. 

t  Overpre'SSOr.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.,  after 
oppressor.}  An  oppressor. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  352  Fitz  Stephen  calleth 
him  Violentus  Cantii  incubator,  that  is,  the  violent  over- 
pressor  of  Kent. 

O  ver-pre-ssure.  [OVER- 29  b,  c.]  Excessive 
pressure;  the  act  of  pressing  or  fact  of  being  pressed 
too  hard  (esp.  with  study  or  intellectual  work). 

1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  147  Being  forced  at  last . .  by 
over-pressure  of  numbers.  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral  n. 
37  The  over-pressure  of  the  people  upon  its  food.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  470  Overpressure  in  education 
has  also  been  alleged  as  a  factor. 

attrib.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  Overpressure 
Valve,  a  valve  which  opens  when  a  predetermined  pressure 
in  a  boiler  has  been  reached.  A  Safety  Value. 

O'verpri:ce.  ?  Obs.  [OVER-  29  d.]  Excess  of 
price  ;  an  excessive  price. 

1612  M AI.VNES  Atic.  Law-Mcrch.  247  Omitting  to  reckon 
the  ouerprices,  which  were  made  and  gotten  by  the  sale 
thereof  in  forraine  countries.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  n.  iv, 
Pride. .will  usurp  a  little,  Make  us.  .Pay  over-price.  1702 
FARQUHAR  Twin-Rivals  i.  ii,  My  assiduity  beforehand  was 
an  overprice. 

So  O'ver-pri'ced  a.,  having  too  high  prices. 

1881  A.  KNOX  New  Playgr.  (1883)  56  Over-populated,  over- 
priced  Mustapha. 

t  O'Ver-pri'de.     Obs.  rare.      [OVER-    29  d.] 

Excessive  pride. 

a  1150  Pro-.'.  sEl/red  286  in  O.  E.  Misc.  120  Idelschipe  and 
ouer  prute  bat  lereb  yong  wif  vuele  bewes.  1484  CAXTON 
FoMti  of  Auian  xxvi,  I  knowe  wel  thy  ouer  pryde. 

O'verprint,  sb.    [OVER- 19.]    =  OFFPRINT  rf. 
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holden  to  your  high  opinion,  Which  so  o'erprizes  my  light 

services. 

2.  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  value.  06s.  or  arch. 
1593  B.  BARNES  Parthen.  Madrigal  xxiii,  Those  tresses, 
Whose  train  ..  Apollo's  locks  did  overprize.    1610  SHAKS. 


Temp.  L  ii.  92  That,  which  but  by  being  so  retir'd  Ore- 
priz'd  all  popular  rate.  1669  ETHEKEDOK  Lave  in  Tut  v.  i, 
These  tears . .  which  for  me  you  shed,  O'erprue  the  blood 


Times.    Overprint  from  the  Archseologia  Aeliana,  Vol.  xx. 

p:ver-prrnt, »-  Photogr.  [OVER- 26.]  trans. 
To  print  (a  positive)  darker  than  it  is  intended  to  be. 

1853  family  Herald  3  Dec.  510/2  He  must  over-print,  or 
allow  the  positive  to  become  very  much  darker  than  he 
intends  it  to  be  when  finished, as  in  the ..  fixing,  it  will  become 
much  lighter.  1861  Photogr.  News  A  Int.  in  Cm.  Sc.  (<r  1865) 
I.  155/3  It  is  necessary  that  the  prints  be  considerably  over- 
printed. 

Overprize  (-prei-z),  v.    [OVER-  26,  22.] 
1.  trans.  To  prize,  esteem,  or  value  too  highly  ; 
to  over-estimate,  overrate. 

1589  NASHE  Almond /or  Parrat  15  You,  like  Midasscs, 
haue  ouerprised  his  musick.  1663  Bp.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr. 
xix.  *i668t  igi  Overprizing  what  they  have  already  acquired, 
'hey  make  no  further  search.  1761  Yol'KO  Resignation  l.  ,\lvi, 
Blind  Error.  .Bids  us  for  ever  Pains  deplore,  Our  Pleasure* 
overprize.  1813  COLEXIDUE  Rtmone  l.  ii,  I  am  much  be- 


which  I  for  you  have  bled. 

Hence  Overprl-ier,  one  who  overprizes. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  viu.  iii.  §  15.  385  To  conuict 
these  his  fawning  ouer-prizers. 

Oiver-prOttuVCe,  v.    [OVER-  27.]     trans.  To 
produce  (a  commodity)  in  excess  of  the  demand  or   i 
of  a  defined  amount. 

1894  H.  D.  LLOYD  Wealth  agst.  Comtinu.  155  If  the  owner 
of  a  well  over-produced  only  the  one-hundredth  of  a  barrel,    • 
he  got  a  notice  to  go  slower.     1899  Daily  News  24  Apr.  3/4    , 
Pig  iron  has  been  over -produced,  -in  recent  years. 

O'ver-produ-ction.  [OVER-  29  b.]  Excessive 
production  ;  production  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

i8u  COBBETT  Weekly  Reg.  9  Mar.  607  You  insist  upon 
over-production.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  tn.  xiv,  Over- 
production has  two  meanings ;  it  may  either  signify  that 
commodities  produced  cannot  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices, 
or  it  may  signify  that  commodities  are  produced  which  are 
really  not  wanted. 

Over-prolix,  -promise,  -prone :  see  OVKR-. 

O'ver-proof,  a.  (sb.}    [OVER-  32.]    That  is  ; 
'above  proof;  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
alcohol  than  that  contained  in  proof-spirit :  see 
PROOF.     Also  ellipt.  as  sb.  -  over-proof  spirit. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chent.  II.  390  The  strength  ot  spirits 
stronger  than  proof,  or  over-proof  as  it  is  termed.     1840    • 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  liv,  Show  us  the  best — the  very  best 
—the  over-proof  that  you  keep  for  your  own  drinking,  Jack  ! 

O'ver-propo'rtion,  sb.    [OVER-  29  c.]    Ex-  I 
cessive  proportion;  excess  of  one  thing  in  propor- 
tion to  another. 

1666  S.  PARKER  Free  ft  Impart.  Censure  (1667!  143  By  the 
Over-proportion  of  one  of  them  [Pleasures  against  Misery], 
he  may  rate  the  value  of  himself.  1805  R,  W.  DICKSON 
Pract.  Agric.  I.  291  The  over-proportions  of  moisture. 

So  O'ver-propo-rtiozi  v.  trans.,  to  make  or  esti- 
mate in  excess  of  the  true  proportion  ;  O'ver-pro- 
po  rtionate,  -propoTtionated,  -proportioned 
aJjs.,  that  is  above  the  proper  or  ordinary  propor- 
tion, excessive,  disproportionate;  O'ver-propo-r- 
tlouately  adv.,  in  excessive  proportion,  out  of 
proportion  to  something.  (All  rare  or  Obs.) 

164*  FULLER  Holy  t,  Prof.  St.  iv.  xiii.  302  He  that  should 
have  guessed  the  bignesse  of  Alexanders  souldiers  by  their 
shields  left  in  India,  would  much  overproportion  their  true 
greatnesse.  1647  H.  MORE  Songo/Soul  To  Rdr.  7/2  Would 
it  not  be  an  overproportionated  engine  ?  166*  —  Philos. 
Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  n  Where  men  have  an  over-pro- 
portioned Zeal  for  or  against  such  Things  in  Religion.  1671 
GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  §  20  The  Parenchyma . .  is  so  far  over- 
proportionate,  as  to  make  at  least  nine  Tenths  of  the  whole 
Lobe.  1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  165  A  greater  sign  that  there 
is  no  such  Tension . .  than  that  in  the  Pump  should  be  so  over- 
proportionately  tended.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Sttbj.  i. 
(1709)  231  Misapprehensions  conveyed  into  them  by  over- 
proportioned  Respect. 

O'Ver-pron'd,  a.     [Late  OE.  ofer-prdt :   see   t 
OVER-  28.]     Too  proud ;  excessively  proud. 

01050  Liber  SciHtill.  Iviii.  (1880)  183  Willa  on  him  sylf 
oferprut  ys.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  580  Whar-for  I  hald  j 
a  man  noght  witty  pat  here  es  over  prowde  and  ioly.  1591 
Nobody  $  Someb.  in  Sch.  Shots.  (1878)  I.  315  Insulting, 
oyer-proude,  ambitious  woman.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  ll. 
iii.  132  We  thinke  him  ouer  proud,  And  vnder  honest. 

Over-prove,  -provoke,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overppy,  v.  06s.  rare.  [OVER-  7.]  trans. 
To  look  over  pryingly  ;  to  examine  inquisitively. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  iv.  C  b,  Not  Tygille  nor  such    ' 
alecunners  my  workes  do  overprye.     1590  GREENE  Never    , 
too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  48  When  my  father  like  Argos 
setteth  a  hundred  eies  to  ouerpry  my  actions. 

O'ver-pryinjf,  a.  [OVER-  28  b.]  Excessively 
prying  ;  too  inquisitive. 

1655  FULLER  Cft.  Hist.  ix.  ii.  §21  It  is  a  bad  signe,  when 
suspicious  persons  are  over-preying  to  know  the  windows,    | 
doors, . .  and  contrivances  of  their  neighbours  houses. 

Over-public,  -puissant,  etc. :  see  OVER-  28. 

t  O-ver-pU'lL    Obs.    [OVER-  39  b.]     An  ex-   i 
cessive  or  too  strong  pull ;  excessive  extortion. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  White  Devill  53  To  racke  the  poore  with 
over -puls,  al  (but  Devils)  hold  monstrous. 

O  verpu'nish  (-po'nij),  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  punish  to  excess  or  more  than  one  deserves. 

it  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  r.  xix.  (1640)  224  For  his 
inferiours  he  is  likely  tyrannical . .  and  cares  not  how  he  over- 
punisheth  them.  18*3  DE  QUINCEY  Lett,  on  Ednc.  i.  Wks. 
iSooXIV.  9  The  evil  is.  .overpunished  by  the  mortifications 
which  attend  any  such  juvenile  acts  of  presumption. 

Overpuppy,  v. :  see  OVER-  22  b. 

O:ver-pu-rcliase,  v.     [OVER-  26.]     trans.  \ 
To  purchase  at  too  high  a  price  ;  to  buy  too  dear.    , 

1651  FULLER  Abel  Rediv.  (1867)  II.  82  Utjwilling  to  over- 
purchase  his  safety  at  the  price  of  a  lie.  1703  COLLIER  Ess. 
Mor.  Sufij.  it.  (1709)  191  He  that  buys  his  Satisfaction  at 
the  Expenceof  Duty  and  Discretion,  is  sure  to  over-purchase. 

So  O  ver-puTchase  s/i. 

1697  COLLIER  Immor.  Stage  (1698)  161  Mirth  at  the 
expence  of  Virtue  is  an  Over-purchase. 

Overpu't,  v.  Si.  and  north,  dial.  [Ovun-  4.] 
trans.  To  throw  off,  'get  over',  recover  from. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  160  His  pride  well  outrjmt,  p^t  into 


OVER- BATE. 

elde.  ijM  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  318  The  said  Luke 
did  aske  him.  .how  he  did  :  he  answeared, '  Sore  sicke,  but  I 
hope  to  God  to  overputt  it '.  17.5  RAMSAY  Cent.  Shtfh.  v. 
l,  Alake  I  I II  never  b«  mysell  again  i  I'll  ne'er  o'erput  it. 
18*5-80  JAMIESON,  To  ourpul,  to  recover  from,  to  get  the 
better  of;  applied  to  disease  or  evil. 

So  t  Overpu-ttlng  vbl.  sb.  (in  Hunting),  running 
beyond  the  proper  point,  so  as  to  lose  the  scent. 

1590  C«:K  UN  K  Trial.  Hunting  B  iv  b,  At  euery  ouer  putting 
off  the  hounds,  or  small  stop,  euery  huntsman  . .  ought  to 
begin  his  rcchate,  and  . .  the  hounds  will  be  in  full  cbue 
againe. 

Over-qua'ntity.  [OVEB-  19.]  Quantity  in 
excess,  surplus  amount. 

1596  BACON  Max.  Com.  Law  v.  (1636)  26  The  overquantity 
is  not  forfeited.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  85  Till 
..the  over-quantity  of  the  Soil  in  the  Pit  ..oblige  him  to 
remove  it.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  281  It  may 
exist  in  such  over-quantities . .  as  to  prove  highly  injurious. 

Over-quarter,  -queath :  see  OVER-. 

t  Over-qna-t,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  27  +  QUAT  ».«] 
trans.  To  oppress  with  too  much  food;  to  over- 
fill, glut. 

a  1350  Owl  «f  Nifkt.  353  Mid  este  bu  be  ciijt  over-quatie, 
And  over-fulle  makeb  wlatie. 

t  Overqne'll,  v.  Obs.     [OVEB-  ai.]    trans. 

To  quell,  crush,  overcome,  overpower,  subdue. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthtert  (Surtees)  6301  When  he  wakend,  sone 
he  feld  pat  a  serpent  him  our  qweld ;  bis  nek  full'  sare  it 
grepyd.  1549-6*  STERNHOLD  &  H.  NUMC  dimittis.  The 
Gentiles  to  illuminate,  And  Sathan  overquell.  1604  EDMONDS 
Ooserv.  Cxsars  Comm.  97  Much  to  be  pitied,  that  vertue 
should  at  any  time  be  ouerquelled  with  a  greater  strength. 
[Cf. '  Ouerquall'd,  Overrun,  as  with  vermin '  (Jam.).] 

Overquelm.-qwert:  see  OVERWHELM, -THWART. 

OTrer-qui'ck,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  quick. 
So  O'ver-^ui'ckly  adv.,  too  quickly,  too  readily. 

'53*  STARKEY  England  1  iv.  152, 1  somewhat  feare  that  we 
admyt  puer-quykly  thes  fautys  in  the  Church.  1560  DAVS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  6b,  He  graunteth  that  he  was  ouer 
quicke.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Ejcp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  ii.  166 
The  fire  . .  must  be  kept  pretty  quick,  and  yet  not  over, 
quick,  least  the  oyle  boil  over.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  724 
Overquick  art  thou  To  catch  a  loathly  plume  fall'n  from  the 
wing  Of  that  foul  bird  of  rapine. 

Over-race,  v. :  see  OVER-  27. 

t  O:ver-ra-ck,  v.  Obs.  [i.  OVEB-  27  +  RACK 
i>.3]  trans.  To  rack  or  strain  to  excess;  to  over- 
strain. Hence  t  Over-ra'eked  ///.  a. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  8  So  shoulde 
.  -their  ouer-rackte  Rhethorique,  bee  the  Ironicall  recreation 
of  the  Reader.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartitsli.  i.  i.  Eden  203 
A  dropping  life,  and  over-racked  brain,  a  1635  BEAUM.  & 
FL.  Faithful  Friends  m.  i,  I'm  over-racked  with  expecta- 
tion Of  the  event. 

Over-rack,  variant  of  OVER-RAKE  v. 

Overrad(de,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  OVERHEAD. 

Overrade,  -raid,  obs.  pa.  t  of  OVERRIDE. 

Over-raft,  -raght,  obs.  pa.  L  of  OVERREACH. 

t  Oyer-rai'se,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  i  (i).]  tram. 
To  raise  or  exalt  over  or  above. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2373  (Cott)  par  sal  bi  nam  ouerraised  be. 

t  Over-ra'ke,  »•  Naut.  Obs.  Also  7  -rack, 
[f.  OVER-  s,  10  +  RAKS  ».i]  trans.  To  rake  or 
sweep  over,  or  from  end  to  end :  said  of  waves 
breaking  over  or  of  shot  traversing  a  ship. 

1599  E.  WRIGHT  Voy.  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  389  The  raging 
waves.,  over-raked  the  waist  of  the  ship.  16114  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  56  Such  mighty  wanes  ouerracked  vs  in  that  small 
barge.  Ibid.  128  (The  Spaniards]  followed  with  their  great 
Ordnance,  that  many  tunes  ouerracked  our  ship.  1706 
PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  The  Waves  are  said  to  over-rake  a  Ship, 
when  they  break  in  and  wash  her  from  Stem  to  Stern,  or 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJfk. 

Over-range,  v. :  see  OVER-  9. 

O'ver-ra'nk,  a.  [OE.  oferranc :  see  OVEB-  28.] 
Too  rank  or  vigorous  in  growth ;  too  gross. 

a  10*3  WULFSTAN  Horn.  VL  (Napier)  46  God . .  reafian  laeteo* 
eowere  dohtra  heora  gyrla  and  to  oferrancra  heafodxeweda. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  SchoUm.  (Arb.)  113  If  Osorius  would  leaue 
of . .  his  ouer  rancke  rayling  against  poore  Luther.  1609 
DRAYTON  Leg.  T.  CronnueU  cxvii,  Things  ouer  ranck  doe 
neuer  kindly  beare,  As  in  the  come  the  fluxure  when  we 
see  Fill  but  the  straw  when  it  should  feed  the  care.  1689 
SWIFT  Ode  to  W.  Sancroft  v,  Our  British  soil  is  over  rank, 
and  breeds  Among  the  noblest  flowers  a  thousand  pois'nous 
weeds.  1711  MORTIMER  Huso.  ll.  228  If  your  (Hop]  Ground 
..be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  Binds. 

Hence  O  ver-ra  nkness. 

i6a6  BACON  Sylvtt  §  670  Over-Ranknesse  of  the  Corne ; 
Which  they  use  to  remedy,  by  Mowing  it  after  it  b  come 
up ;  Or  putting  Sheepe  into  it.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
(1721)  I.  81  Wheat,  about  the  latter  end  of  October  is  best 
(sowed]  because  of  preventing  the  over-rankness  of  it. 

O'ver-ra'sh,  a.    [OVER-  28.]    Too  rash. 

I554  in  Holinshed  Ckron.  III.  1117/1  Forgiue  &  forget 
my  ouerrash  boldnesse.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  xi.  32 
Jephthah's  vow  is  on  all  sides  granted  to  be  over-rash. 

So  O  ver-ra'shly  adv. 

a  1653  GOCGE  Comm.  Heb.  xi.  35  Not  over-rashly  to  censure 
them.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xliv,  Marriage.. over-rashly 
coveted  by  professors,  and  specially  by  young  ministers. 

O'ver-ra:te,  sb.  [OVER-  29  d,  19.]  a.  An 
excessive  rate.  b.  An  extra  rate. 

16*4  MASSIXGER  Parl.  Lave  v.  i,  Which  might  witness 
me.  At  what  an  over-rate  I  had  made  purchase  Of  her  long- 
wi-h'd  embraces.    i68j  J.  COLLINS  Salt  in  Kng.  94  To  which 
may  be  added  the  Overrate  and  profit  in  Foreign  Countri 
,7S7  Jos.  HARRIS  Coins  n.  vii.  5  »s  Silver  bullion  will  e*'  "f 
a'  much  above  coin,  as  this  over-rate  amounu  to. 


OVERRATE. 
Overrate  (^vajr^-t),  v.    [OVKU-   26,  27.] 

trans.  To  rate  too  highly  or  above  the  real  value 
or  amount,  to  over-estimate  ;  to  give  to  (coins) 
a  forced  currency  as  legal  tender  beyond  the  in- 
trinsic value. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  i,  iv.  41  Sir,  you  o're-rate  my  poore 
kindnesse.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  226  Essex  House 
is  now  to  be  sold,  &  valued  at  about  yooo/.-.it  seemeth  to 
me  not  to  be  overrated.  1788  J.  AIKIN  Eng  .  Delineated  248 
Its  population  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  1858  LD.  ST. 
LEONARDS  Handy-Bk.  Prop.  Law  xx.  155  In  disposing  of 
your  residue,  neither  overrate  nor  underrate  its  value. 
b.  To  assess  too  highly  for  rating  purposes. 

1884  Sm  E.  FRY  in  Law  Rep.  13  Q.  Bench  Div.  376  A 
person  who  considers  that  he  nas  been  overrated  by  the 
quinquennial  list. 


., 

1589  WARNER  Alb,  Eng.,  Prose  Add.  (1612)  339  The  re- 
pentant  payment  of  mine  ouer-rated  pleasure.  1651  HOBBKS 
Leviath.  u.  xxvii.  154  A  foolish  over-rating  of  their  own 
worth.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  fy  Mil.  Mem,  I.  30  In  regard  to 
overrated  and  unjust  claims.  1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Mem. 
Darwin,  114  A  convalescent,  ..full  ..  of  overrating  thank- 
fulness to  Miss  S.  for  the  offer  she  had  made.  1879  M. 
ARNOLD  Falkland  Mixed  Ess.  208  Horace  Walpole  pro- 
nounces him  a  much  overrated  man. 

Over-rational,  -ravished  :  see  OVER-. 
Over-raucht,  -raught  :  see  OVEKBEACH  v. 
Overreach  (<?u-va.intf),  sb.    [f.  next.] 

1.  A  reaching  over   some  thing  or  person,     b. 
Too  great  a  reach,  stretch,  or  strain  ;  an  excessive 
reach,    c.  Exaggeration. 

X55*  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  Ixx.  116  An  ouer-rech 
aboue  the  weake  wittes  cure.  1644  7  CLEVELAND  Char. 
Land.  Dturn.  Poems  (1677)  101  It  is  like  over-reach  of 
Language,  when  every..  Quack  must  be  called  a  Doctor. 
1815  Sporting'  Mag.  XLVI.  21  In  an  over-reach  by  Harmer 
a  close  took  place,  and  Harmer  was  thrown. 

2.  In  reference  to  a  horse  :  The  act  of  striking 
one  of  the  fore  feet  with  the  corresponding  hind 
foot  ;  the  injury  so  caused.    (Cf.  OVERREACH  v.  4.) 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  309  If  he  halt  .  .  in  the 
heel,  as  by  over-reach  or  otherwise,  then  he  will  tread  most 
on  the  toe.  Ibid.  313  An  upper  attaint,  or  over  -reach,  upon 
the  back  sinew  of  the  shanke,  somewhat  above  the  joynt. 
1735  BURDON  Pocket  Farrier  12  If  your  Horse  is  Lame, 
occasion'd  byan  over-reach  of  his  Hind-Foot.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Im6r.  (1757)  II,  210  A  Horse  is  said  to  have  got 
an  Over-reach  when  he  has  cut  his  Fore-heel  with  the  Point 
of  his  Hind  shoe.  1900  Trans.  Highl.  fy  Agric.  Soc.  275 
Some  writers  confine  the  term  *  over-reach  '.  .to  that  form  in 
which  the  hind  foot  over-reaches  the  fore  one  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoe  comes  in  contact 
with  the  heel  or  the  hollow  of  the  heel  of  the  fore-limb. 

3.  An  act  of  overreaching  in  dealing  ;  the  gaining 
of  an  advantage  by  deception.     (Cf.  next,  6.) 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xm.  425  Thou  still  -wit-varying 
wretch!  Insatiate  In  over-reaches!  1859  W.  CHADWICK 
Life  De  Foe  vi.  323  No  possible  overreach  could  .  .  be  perpe- 
trated on  the  other. 

Overreach,  (^uvajrz'tj),  v.  Also  in  pres.t. 
t-reche,  -retche,  -reke,  -reik;  pa.  t.  and  pple. 
-reached;  also  t-raght,  -raucht,  -raught,  -raft, 
etc.  :  see  REACH  v.  [OVER-  5,  14,  9,  13,  21,  23,  26.] 

1.  trans.    To  reach  or  extend  over  or  beyond  ; 
to  rise  above  ;  to  stretch  beyond  in  space  or  time. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1838  (Cott.)  pe  heiest  fell  M  was  our- 
quare  pe  flod  ouer  raght  [v.  r.  -ra^t]  seuen  eln  and  mare. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  xiL  30  Her  hands  were  foule  and 
durtie,  never  washt  In  all  her  life,  with  long  nayles  over- 
raught.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  clxyii.  478  His  vpper 
teeth  will  ouerreach,  and  hang  ouer  his  neather  teeth. 
(11677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  u.  iii.  144  That  number  .. 
will  arise  to  above  40000  Years,  which  will  over-reach  the 
Creation  of  Mankind.  1793  BEDDOES  Matk.  Evid.  22  The 
other  end  will  neither  over-reach  nor  fall  short  of  the  other 
end  of  the  lower.  1890  ABP.  BENSON  in  Life  II.  295  They 
did  realise  that  there  was  a  knowing  and  a  thinking  which 
far  overreached  themselves. 

2.  To  reach  or  get  at  (a  person,  etc.)  over  an 
intervening  space,  to  get  within  reach  of;  to  over- 
take, come  up  with,  attain  to.     Now  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22375  J>aas  ober  all  he  [anticrist]  mai 
ouer-reke  Wit  suerd  he  sal  apon  bam  wreke.  £1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  170  Alle  to  dede  he  brouht,  pat  his 
Galeie  ouer  rauht.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1508  Raunsone 


„     ,  ng  weary  chace,  .. 

raught  him.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  L  17  Certaine  Players 
We  ore-wrought  on  the  way.  1748  Anson's  Voy,  in.  viii. 
379  Mr.  Anson  overreached  the  galeon,  and  lay  on  her  bow. 
1874  G.  MACDONALD  Malcolm  I.  v.  34  The  rising  tide 
had  overreached  and  surrounded  her.  1885  MUCKLEBACKIT 
Rhymes  235  (E.  D.  D.),  I  overreached  the  couple,  just  as 
they  were  passing  through  the  first  gate  beyond  the  village. 
T  b.  To  overtake,  overpower.  Obs. 

ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  13898  pan  he  braid  to  the  buerne  .. 
Ouerraght  hym  full  roidly,  reft  hym  his  swerd.  ^1430  Free* 
masonry  114  But  he  be  unbuxom  to  that  craft,  Or  with 
falssehed  ys  over.raft.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntzsv.  vi,  122  War 
nocht  the  sam  misfortoun  me  ourraucht  Quhilk  Salyus 
betyde?  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  59  Ouer- 
reached with  the  tediousnesse  of  the  enterprise.  1638 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  163  So  did.. [they] 
find  themselves  surprised  and  over-reach'd  with  unexpected 
and  inexpressible  joys. 

t  C.  intr.  To  reach  over  or  across  a  boundary ; 
to  encroach.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  374.  And  if  I  repe,  ouer-reche 
or  ?af  hem  red  bat  repen,  To  seise  to  me  with  her  sykel  bat 
I  ne  sewe  neure. 
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3.  trans.  To  extend  or  spread  over  (something) 
so  as  to  cover  it.     Also  absol.  or  intr.    (OVER-  9.) 

1  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  921  pey  roode  by  f>at  ryver,  fat 
rynnyd  so  swythe,  pare  \&  ryndez  ouerrechez  with  realle 
bowghez.  1565  JEWEL  Reply  Harding  (1611)  184  The 
Empire  of  Rome,  which  then  ouerreached  a  great  part  of 
the  world.  1643  BAKER  Ckron.  n.  73  All  favours  from  the 
King  and  Queene  must  passe  by  him,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power  over-reacheth  all  the  Councell.  1838  MAURICE  Kingd. 
Christ  II.  14  This  book ..  should  overreach  the  feelings, 
notions  and  decisions  of  each  particular  mind. 

4.  intr.  Of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped :  To  bring 
a  hind  foot  against  the  corresponding  fore  foot  in 
walking  or  running ;  esp.  to  strike  and  injure  the 
heel  of  the  fore  foot  with  the  hind  foot.     (Cf. 
OVERREACH  sb.  2.)     b.  Also,  generally,  to  bring  a 
hind  foot  in  front  of  or  alongside  a  fore  foot. 

'5*3  (see  OVERREACHING  vtl.  sl>.].  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI. 
Perc.  5  A  horse  may  ouer  reach  in  a  true  pace.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  350  Lions  and  Camels  only.. keep  pace  in  their 
march,  foot  by  foot,  that  is  to  say,  they  neuer  set  their  left 
foot  before  their  right,  nor  ouer-reach  with  it.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
To  Over-reach,.. la  hit  the  Fore-feet  with  the  hinder,  as 
some  Horses  do.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  {.\iyfi  II. 
48  They  are  also  apt  to  over-reach,  or  hit  their  Hind-Shoes 
against  their  Fore-Shoes. 

t  C.  trans,  (from  b.)     Obs. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  693  The  elder 
Harts  in  their  gate  doe  neuer  ouer-reacb  the  former  foot 
with  the  hinder,  .but  it  is  not  so  in  young  Harts,  for  they  in 
their  gate  doe  ouer-reach  and  set  the  hinder  foot  more 
forward  than  the  fore-foot,  after  the  manner  of  the  ambling 
Mule. 

5.  To  reach  beyond,  to  overshoot  (a  mark,  etc.). 
1540  COVERDALE  Fruitf.  Less.  v.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  1.  414 

Whereas  there  be  some  men  which  overreach  and  go  beyond 
this  mark.  1877  BARING-GOULD  Myst.  Suffering  79  The 
infant  will  grasp  at  the  moon  and  overreach  an  apple. 
0.  To  gain  an  advantage  over,  get  the  better  of, 
outdo :  a.  in  early  use,  in  a  neutral  sense ;  to.  now 
always  in  a  bad  sense :  to  circumvent,  outwit, 
cheat  in  dealing. 

a.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  240  How  he  over- 
reached their  sleights  and  subtle  combats,    c  1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  x.  82  Think'st  thou  with  wealth  to  overreach 
me?    1623  BINGHAM  Xenofhon  46  It  behoueth  vs.. to  be  no 
more  ouerreached  by  them.    1702  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc. 
Mem.  IX.  172  Watch  him,  out-wit  him,  and  honestly  over- 
reach  him. 

b.  1596  Sf  KNSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  10  For  that  false  spright, . . 
Was  so  expert  in  every  subtile  slight,  That  it  could  over- 
reach the  wisest  earthly  wight.     1611  BIBLE  i  Thess.  iv.  6 
That  no  man  goe  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother.    Marg., 
Or,  oppresse,  or, ouerreach.     1717  DE  FOE  Sjrst.  Magic  i.  iv. 
(1840)  118  An  evidence  how  shrewedly  the  Devil  overreached 
mankind.    1754  FIELDING  Jonathan  Wilt  n.  ii,  He  never 
made  any  bargain  without  over -reaching  (or,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  cheating)  the  person  with  whom  he  dealt.    1848  MILL 
Pol.  Econ.  i.  vii.  §  5  (1876)  68  There  is  in  all  rich  communities, 
a  predatory  population,  who  live  by  pillaging  or  over-reaching 
other  people. 

7.  reft.  To  reach,  stretch,  strain  oneself,  or  ad- 
vance beyond  one's  strength,  beyond  one's  aim,  etc. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholcm.  n.  (Arb.)  09  Some  men  of  our 
time, ..haue  so  ouer  reached  them  semes,  in  making  trew 
difference  in  the  poyntes  afore  rehearsed.  1607  BEAUM.  & 
Fu  Woman-Hater  \\.\i,  Prove  it  again,  sir;  it  may  be  your 
sense  was  set  too  high,  and  so  over-wrought  itself.  1689 
WOOD  Life  16  July  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  306  A  terrible  fit  of  the 
crampe  above  the  ancle ..  occasion'd ..  by  over-retching  my 
self.  1886  QUALTROUGH  Boat  Sailer's  Mart.  138  A  common 
error  when  working  to  windward  in  a  race  for  the  purpose 
of  rounding  a  weather  mark-boat,  is  for  a  boat  to  overreach 
herself. 
b.  reft,  and  intr.  with  admixture  of  sense  6. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxii.  99  The  Parasite  doth 
ouer-reach,  And  beares  away  the  game.  17*7  GAY  Fables 
I.  xxvil  10  But  all  men  over -reach  in  trade.  1847  JAMES 
y.  Marston  Hall  x,  The  first  thing  that  excited  suspicion 
in  my  mind  that  I  had  overreached  myself.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hut.  E»g.  xv.  III.  566  Their  cupidity  overreached  itself. 
1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xii,  Tis  known  that  American  folks 
have  become  perfectly  artless  and  simple  in  later  times,  and 
never  grasp,  and  never  overreach,  and  are  never  selfish  now. 

f  8.  trans.  ?  To  turn  over  and  examine ;  to  over- 
haul. Ol>s. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  Prol.  69  The  whiche  bokes  barely  bothe 
as  bat  were,  A  Romayn  ouerraght  &  right  horn  hym-seluyn, 
That  Cornelius  was  cald.  1513  DOUGLAS  s£neis  vi.  ix.  136 
Ane  hiddeous  grip  [vuttur]  with  busteous  bowland  beik 
His  maw  [jccitr]  immortale  doith  pik  and  ourreik. 

9.  intr.  To  reach  too  far  (lit.  andyf^.)  ;  f  to  go 
beyond  limits,  go  to  excess ;  to  exaggerate  (obs."). 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  116  They  will  spnest 
ouer  reach  in  taulke,  and  fardest  cum  behinde  in  writing. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  xxx.  374  But  some  have  overreached 
a  little,  &  written,  that  the  enemies  were  40330  foot,  and 
46000  horse  strong.  1619  WILLET  Hexapla  Daniel  311  The 
first  account  commeth  short.. so  the  other  ouerreacheth 
aboue  60  yeares.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  i.  vii.  §  35. 
408  You  overreach  in  saying  they  cannot.  1896  Daily  News 
6  Aug.  7/5  A  small  boy ..  overreached  and  fell  from  an  orna- 
mental bridge  into  the  stream. 

t  b.  trans.  To  exaggerate,  overrate.  Obs. 

1610  BP.  HALL  Afol.  Brmunists  §  55  That  this  Leprosie 
infects  all  persons  and  things  is  shamefully  ouer-reacht.  l8u 
PETF.RKIN  Notes  160  (E.  D.  D.)  His  Lordship's  rents  are  over- 
reatched  in  the  last  valuation. 

C.  trans.  To  stretch  out  (an  arm,  etc.)  too  far. 
1890  Lancet  i  Feb.  241/1  She  '  over-reached '  her  right 

arm  and  felt  pain  in  the  shoulder. 

Overrea'cher.    [f.  prec.  +  -En1.]    One  who 

or  Uiat  which  overreaches,     f  a.  One  who  exag- 
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gerates ;  hence  (in  Puttenham)  =  HYPERBOLE,  b. 
One  who  gets  the  better  of  another  by  craft  or 
fraud.  C.  A  horse  that  overreaches  (see  prec.  4\ 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xviii.  (Arb.)  202  The 
figure  which  the  Greeks  call  Hiferbole,  the  Latines  De- 
iiientiens  or  the  lying  figure.  I  for  his  immoderate  excesse 
cal  him  the  ouer  reacher.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590) 
II  Is  there  no  penaltie  to  represse  such  lauish  ouerreachers 
as  offer  legends  of  lies  to  the  presse?  1611  COTGR.,  Surpre. 
netir,.  .ouerreacher,  cheater,  cousener,  craftie  dealer.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  67  Nor  thieves,  nor  over-reachers,  nor 
drunkards, ..  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Overrea'ching,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -me  i.] 
The  action  of  OVERHEACH  v.  in  its  various  senses. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  113  Atteynt  is  a  sorance,  that 
commeth  of  an  ouer  rechynge.  1573  TUSSEH  Htisb.  Ep.  to 
W.  Paget  ii.  1 1  At  first  for  over  reaching,  And  lack  of  taking 
hid.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  (1617)  83  Over-reaching  is  a 
fault  incident  to  young  horses,  weake  horses  and  euill  trotting 
horses.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  321  Quarrels, 
thefts,  over-reachings,  amours,  and  partialities  among  them. 

attrib.  1875  KNIOHT  Diet.  Mech. ,  Over-reaching  device, . . 
an  attachment  to  the  leg  or  foot  of  ahorse  to  prevent  the  catch- 
ing of  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  upontheheelofthe  fore  foot. 

Overreaching,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.] 
That  overreaches;  reaching  or  extending  over; 
cheating ;  \  exaggerating  (abs.). 

1579  FULKE  Heskins's  Part.  340  He  must  note  an  hyperbole 
or  ouerreaching  speach  in  this  sentence.  1603  SIR  R.  WILBRA- 
HAM  Jrnl.  (1902)  59  By  reason  of  her  great  reading  and  over- 
reaching experience.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  ix.  i,  The 
character  of  Briggs,  . .  rapacious,  and  over-reaching.  1890 
L.  C.  D'OyLE  Notches  159  Not  a  breath  .  .swayed  the  over- 
reaching pines  upon  the  silent  cliffs. 

So  Overrea  cliing-ly  adv.,  Overrea  chingness. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxv.  9  Although  hee  speake 
overreachingly.  1611  COTGR.,  Cajtteleusement,.  .cunningly, 
.  .craftily,  deceitfully,  ouerreachingly. 

Over-read  (-rfd),  v.  [OE.  oferrscdan:  see 
OVER-  16,  20,  22,  23.] 

1.  trans.  To  read  over,  read  through.  ?  Obs. 

c-iaao  JELFRic  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  166  OSbat  we  oone  traht 
mid  Codes  fylste  oferrsedan  magon.  —  Gram,  xxviii.  (Z.) 
i-j(iPerlego  icoierraede.  c  1375 St.  Augustin  1102  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  81  No  mon  miht  . .  His  bokes  alle  ouer- 
rede.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  191  Sche  tok  the  lettres  whiche 
he  hadde,  Fro  point  to  point  and  overradde.  1509  BARCLAY 
Shyp  of  Polys  (1570)  fFJ,  Let  euery  man  behplde  and  ouer- 
rede  this  Booke.  1601  SHAKS.  Jvl.  C.  in.  i.  4  Trebonius 
doth  desire  you  to  ore-read  (At  your  best  leysure)  this  his 
humble  suite.  1648  HERRICK  Hcsper.,  Dep.  Gd.  Damon, 
Nothing  now  but  lonely  sit,  And  over-read  what  I  have  writ. 

f2.  To  read  over  again,  re-read.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxxvi.  135  All  ynough  she 
red  and  ouered  the  sayd  letters.  163*  EARL  OF  CORK  in 
Lismore  Papers  (1888)  Ser.  n.  III.  255  He  told  me,  he  had 
read,  and  overread  them,  and  weighed  euery  word  in  them. 

f  3.  To  exceed  or  outdo  in  reading.  Obs.  rare. 

1651  SHIRLEY  To  Edmund  Prestwich,  When  you .. speak 
your  own  free  muse,  My  admiration  over-reads  my  eye._ 

4.  refl.  and  tMtr.  To  read  too  much,  to  injure 
oneself  with  too  much  reading. 

1805  H.  K.  WHITE  Let.  to  Neville  White  16  Dec.,  I  have 
over-read  myself  and  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
some  relaxation.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  \.  129  To  let  him 
run  the  chance  of  over-reading  himself. 

So  O'ver-rea'd  (-red)  ppl.  a.,  that  has  read  too 
much  ;  •)•  Overrea'der,  one  who  peruses. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xx.  130  Of  tho  bokis  the  ouerreder 
and  attentijf  studier.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Matikyndt 
Prol.  B  j,  The  vtilite  &  proffet  whiche  tnaye  ensue,  to  the 
dyligent  and  attentyfe  ouerreader  therof.  1889  Academy 
4  May  305/1  For  him,  as  for  few  in  this  overread  age, 
literature  meant  the  time-tested  masterpieces.  1895  R.  LE 
GALLIENNE  in  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Oct.  2/1  An  age  that  is  over- 
read  and  over-fed. 

'Over-realism :  see  OVER-  29  c. 

O:ver-rexkon,  v .    [OVER- 27,  22.] 

L  trans.  To  reckon,  calculate,  or  estimate  in 
excess ;  to  overestimate.  Also  absol. 

a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Terrestr.  Globe  Posthuma  (1650)  290 
Here  the  proportion  of  60  miles  to  a  Degree  will  over-reckon 
the  Distance  almost  by  the  half.  1691  tr.  Emiliannc's  Obsery. 
Jaunt.  Naples  102,  I  found  my  share  to  be  overreckon'd, 
and  that  the  Hostess  had  a  mind  to  make  up  the  Expense  of 
her  Charity .  .out  of  my  Purse.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist. 
I.  3  In  allowing  six  Hours  every  Year,  he  over-reckon'd 
eleven  Minutes.  1833-5  LANE  Mod.  Egypt.  (1849)  1 1.  xv.  301 
O  God,  if  he  were  a  doer  of  good,  over-reckon  h  is  good  deeds. 

f  2.  To  overcharge  in  a  reckoning.  Obs. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Blacke  Devill  74  Thus  the  great  Parasite 
. .  now  takes  him  in  the  lurch  and  over-reckons  him.  1634 
BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham)  134  The  knave  tapster  over- 
reckoned  us  in  drink,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  274 
He  over-reckons  the  Parish  in  his  Accompts. 

"j*  3.  To  exceed  in  a  reckoning  or  amount,  rare. 

a  1635  CORBETT  Her  Bar.  120  William  is  hee,  Who,  though 
he  never  saw  three  score  and  three,  Ore-reckons  us  in  age. 

t  Over-re'd,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  8.]  trans.  To 
cover  over  with  red,  redden  over. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii.  14  Go  pricke  thy  Face,  and  ouer- 
red  thy  feare  Thou  Lilly-liuer'd  Boy.  [i8«6  SCOTT  Woodst. 
xxxi,  Fill  too,  a  cup  to  thyself,  to  over-red  thy  fear,  as  mad 
Will  has  it) 

t  Over-re-de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OvER-22.]  trans. 
To  surpass  or  outdo  in  counsel. 

c  1450  Chaucer's  Troylus  ii.  1456  (1428)  (MS.  Harl.  3943) 
Men  may  be  olde  ouer-renne  &  nat  ouer-rede  [most  MSS. 
at-renne,  at-rede]. 

O:ver-refine  (-rffai-n),  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  refine  too  much  or  with  excess  of  subtlety ;  in 
quots.  absol,  to  make  over-fine  distinctions. 
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1831  I.VTTOM  Etigene  A.m.  iii,  Perhaps  I  over-refine.  1845 
P.  M.  LATHAM  Lect.  Clin.  Mtd.  xii.  1.  239,  I  am  not  over- 
refining  in  this  matter. 

Si  i  O:ver-retVned  ///.  a.,  too  refined  (whence 
O  ver-refl 'nedly  adv.)  ;  O  ver-refViiement,  ex- 
cessive or  too  subtle  refinement;  O  ver-refrning- 
vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  refining  too  much. 

1711  SHAFTF.SD.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  185  For  some  intricate 
or  over-refin'd  speculation.  Ibid.  III.  261  Over-refinement 
of  art  and  policy.,  naturally  incident  to  the  experienc'd  and 
thorow  politician.  1830  PUSEY  Hist.  Eng.  n.  304  A  certain 
necessity,  .of  speaking  over-refinedly  on  all  subjects.  1876 
BLACKIE  Lang.  Sc.  Highl.  i.  6j  Over-refinements,  and  there- 
fore corruptions  and  degradations,  of  the  Latin  language. 

Over-regulate,  -reliance,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Over-reik,  -reke,  obs.  forms  of  OVERREACH  v. 

O'ver-re:nt,  sb.  [OVER-  19,  29  d.]  A  higher 
or  extra  rent. 

1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Sum.  (Surtees)34«  For  a  rent,  called 
over  rent,  xf  1754  in  Picton  L'pool  Rec.  (1886)  II.  166 
Persons  who.  .after  they  quitt  sitting  in  them. .do  take  upon 
them  to  sett  the  said  scats  for  an  over-rent  to  themselves. 

O:ver-re-nt,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To  rent 
(land,  etc.)  too  highly ;  to  charge  (a  tenant)  too 
high  a  rent.  Hence  O'ver-re-nted///.  a. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxii.  99  The  Lords  and  Landed 
oner-rent,..  The  Parasite  doth  ouer-reach.  liu  MABBE  tr. 
Aliman's  Guzman  d"Alf.  n.  293  We  were  ready  (being  thus 
over-rented)  to  perish  for  want  of  food.  1770  MASSIE  Kens, 
agst.  Tax  on  Malt  4  Unless  he  hath  over-rented  his  Land. 
1846  M'CULLOCH  Ace; Brit.  Empire  (1*5$  1.  393  The  occu- 
pier of  any  over-rented  patch  . .  never  fails  to  get  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  '  tenant's  right '.  1886  Manch.  Exam. 
to  Jan.  5/6  The  fanners,  .are  overrented  to  an  extent  quite 
incompatible  with  the  reduced  profits  of  farming. 

Over-repletion  to  Over- reward:  see  OVER-. 

O'Ver-ri'Ch,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  rich.  Hence 
O  ver-ri-ch,nes». 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xlvii.  282  We  see  howe 
euen  Salomon  was  afraide  to  bee^uerriche.  1611  MALYNES 
Ant.  Law-Merck.  417  The  ouerrichnesse  of  our  sterling 
standard  of  moneys.  1855  BROWNING  Bp.  Blougram's  A  to}. 
332  An  uniform  1  wear  though  over-rich. 

tO:ver-ri'ch,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OvHB-  37.] 
trans.  To  enrich  too  much. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  155  Should  you 
let  it  rest,  and  bestow  meanure  vpon  it.,  you  would  so  much 
ouer-nch  it,  that  it  would  either  mildewe  and  spoyle  your 
Gramc,  or  else  choake  and  slay  it  with.  .Weeds. 

Override  (0~»vairai-d),  v.  [OE.  oferrUan  to 
ride  across:  see  OVER-  5,  9,  22,  14,  27.] 

1.  trans.    To  ride  over  or  across;  to  cross  by 
riding,  lit.  oifig. 

"K°  ur'  e*Ms {*"*•  '«•  *»•  f»v.]  (1890)  106  Gear  he  & 
sealde  bast  betste  hors . .  Szt  he  hwasore  on  bzm  meahte 
fordas  oferndan.  bonne  he  to  hwelcere  ea  cwome.  1801 

IOITTHEV  Thalaba  xi.  xl,  Now  is  the  ebb,  and  till  the  ocean 
flow  We  cannot  over-ride  the  rocks.  1815  LONGF.  Spirit  of 
ryfl'?.9  w«m  the  fast  ushering  star  of  morning  comes 
O  er.ridmg  the  gray  hills  with  golden  scarf. 

b.  To  ride  all  over  (a  country),  esp.  with  an 
armed  force,  so  as  to  harry,  crush  opposition,  etc. 

'  «  #?  W*11-  Palerne  4117, 1  wol  bat  reaume  ouer-ride  & 
redihche  destrue.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  471  t>ai  durst 
nocht  jeit  tak  on  hand  Till  our-ride  be  land  planly.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  v.  x,  He  hath  ben  rebelle  vnto  Rome^nd 
ouer  ryden  many  of  theyr  londes.  c  1500  Three  Kings' 
Sons  144  1  hey  counselled  the  kynge  to  tary  not,  but  to 
ouir-nde  his  reaume. 

2.  To  ride  over  or  upon  (the  fallen);  to  over- 
throw and  trample  down  by  riding. 

<:i330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1,810)  18  Bituex  vndernonS  noen 
:ld  alle  wonnen,  Jor  alle  bat  wild  abide  were  ouer 


.V...JUV.1  i,«m  T|iw  sir  A  rutiram  as  ne  was  vpon 
foot  to  haue  ouer  ryden  hym.    a  1557  Dium.  Occxrr.  (1,833) 
,  1  he  lord  Gray  with  the  bairdithorss  ..  ordaynit  to  have 
ournden  the  wangaird  of  the  Scottis.    a  184$  HOOD  Desert- 
outh  ?"'      ***  my  unhaPPy  fortune  once  to  over-ride  a 

8.  Jig.  To  'trampleunderfoot'.set  oneself  forcibly 
above  (an  ordinance,  right,  etc.)  ;  to  set  aside  arro- 
gantly, set  at  nought,  supersede  ;  to  assume  or  have 
authority  superior  to,  to  prevail  in  authority  over. 

To  override  one's  commission  :  to  go  beyond  one's  com- 
sion,  exceed  the  power  granted  under  the  commission,  dis- 
charge one  s  office  in  a  high-handed  and  arbitrary  manner 

18.7  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  349  The  uncon- 
stitutional  and  usurped  authority  of  the  star-ch 


hamber  over- 


are  not  wise,  or  where  the  wise  are  over-ridden."  1874  H.  R. 

REYNOLDS  John  Rapt.  v.  8  i.  296  Some  of  the  methods  used 

to  over-nde  or  solve  this  obvious  difficulty.    1888  BRYCE 

Siu^rnrt    %  xxvui-  434  note.  These  provisions  are 

wridden  by  the  fifteenth  constitutional  amendment. 

1  o  prevail  or  dominate  over. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS .Angling  i.  29  Owing  to  these  causes,  they 
ej  soon  considerably  outnumber  and  override  the  trout. 
T4.    lo  pass  beyond  or  come  up  to  by  riding 
faster ;  to  overtake  by  or  in  riding ;  to  outride.   Obs 
"•--"-     Corr.  (Camden)  p.  Ivi,  The  souldiers.. 


Vex.  IV,  i.  i.  3o  My  Lord,  I  ouer-rod  him  on"the  wav 
£4»  Lane.  7>?c/j  (Chetham)  64  We  over-rode  our  Foole 
oemg  carried  with  a  fervent  d.sire  to  overtake  the  enemie. 
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6.  To  ride  (a  horse)  too  much,  to  exhaust  by 
excessive  riding. 

1600  [see  OVERRIDDEN  below;  c  ifai  in  Hore  Hist.  New. 
market  (1885)  I.  355  These  gentlemen's  horses ..  being  over- 
"»  fas' their  strength  and  breath.  1773  JOHNSON  Note  on 
•>'ia*s.  Hen.  Vt  in.  v,  It  is  common  to  give  horses  over- 
ridden or  feverish.. a  mash.  1890  •  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col. 
Ke/ffrr»er(i%ai)  273  He  discovered  that  there  was  no  other 
stage  available  without  over-riding  Osmund. 

6.  To  extend  or  pass  over ;  to  slip  or  lie  over,  to 
be  superimposed  on  ;  Surg.  to  overlap,  as  when  a 


OVEHRTTLINGLY. 

Hence  Over-rolling  vbl.  sb.,  rolling  over 
1883  LAI-WORTH  in  Geol.  Mag.  Aug.  340  An  overfoW  with 
gradual  development  of  a  middle  limb,  which  raw  oriiinaled 
in  the  over-rollmg  of  the  beds  at  the  apices  of  the  curve.. 

OverroO'f,  v.      [Ov«R-  8.]     trans.    To  roof 
over,  cover  as  with  a  roof.    So  Ov«rroo-flng-  fit!  a 
1855  BAILKY  Stir.  Legend  in  Mystic,  etc.  (ed.  ,)  91  Walls 
Oer-roofed  with  sparkling  spires  and  pendent  stars.    ,»,« 
BROWNING  Anstoph.  A  jot.  3642  These  dome,  that  overroo? 
k    J°j  g'S?ed  couch,  I  come  lo.     1877  —  Aram  378  Thou 

:    ,     -  ,•          o ri —  ••-—-  -    i    WJ>P  didstfling  on  Troia's  every  tower  The  oerroormz  snare 

bone  is  fractured  and  one  piece  slips  over  the  other,   j     Overroo  ted,///.a.     [OVER- 28  c,  8  b  ]     t  a' 
i8s»  WIGGINS  Embanking  236  The  tendency  of  these  land-    [    Too  deeply  rooted  (obs.\     b.  Covered  over  with 
Ji1.1?,  '°  ove.rnd(!,  ™*  s.uch  looting..    188.  GEIKIE  Text  Bk.    \    roots  (poet.). 

1587 GoiDixoDe  Afomaj, xxii.  (,617)  365  Notwithstanding 
that  ouerrooted  custome  haue  like  a  waterstreame  carried 
folk  away.  1855  BROWNING  Love  among  Ruint  iv,  The 
single  little  turret  that  remains  On  the  plains.  By  the  caper 
O'.errooted,  by  the  gourd  Oversowed. 

Over-rought,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  OVERREACH  v 

Over-rude,  -ruff,  etc. :  see  OVKR-. 

OTer-ru:le,  sb.  [OVER- 3  b.]  Superior  rule; 
the  rule  of  a  higher  or  supreme  power. 

»»»  J.  PULSFORD  Loyally  to  Christ  II.  341  The  only 
possible  way  in  which  men  can  rid  their  souls  of  Christ  u 
\,  P5"'slent|y  refusing  His  over-rule.  1891  CAINE  in  Pali 


Geol.  vi.  v.  (1885) 

land.    1886  WILLIS'S  CLARK  CamSiw^/II^Ts'The^arlour 
.  .retains  its  ancient  ceiling  of  molded  beams  over-riding  the 


2  A  northern  ice-sheet  which  overrode 
the  ice-sheet  had  overridden  the 


na,    u 

Overrule  (<a>vwni-l),  v.    [OVER-  3.] 
tl.  trans.  To  rule  over,  have  authority  over.  Obs. 
1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  839  It  is  so  necessary  a  thing, 
that  one  onely  man,  ouer  rule  the  whole  Church.  1581  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Matt.  xx.  25  You  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  ouerrule  them.     1640  Bp.  HALL  Efisc.  n  xvii.  180 
I  hose  Presbyters  must  have  an  head,  that  head  is  to  over- 
rule the  body. 

2.  To  govern,  control,  or  modify  the  rule  of  (a 
person,  a  law,  etc.)  by  superior  power  or  authority. 


them  in  their  prices,  so  as  the  same  be  not  solil  at  any  dearer 
rates.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ .  Life  85  Yet  did  he  not  onely  not 
seeke  to  ouer. rule  the  law,  but  became  a  law  to  himselfe. 
170*  Eng.  Theofhrast.  194  There  is  a  secret  order  and  con- 


intrusive  partitions. 

Hence  Overri-dden///.  a.,  that  has  been  ridden 
too  hard,  exhausted  by  excessive  riding;  Over- 
ri-ding  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. :  see  the  vb. 

1600  HEYWOOD 
of  rank  orerid 

(1834)  186  Tb        _  ,          -„-, 

not  seem  openly  incumbered  by  any  overriding  fate.    1876 

Fox  BOURNE  Locke  I.  vi.  276  Its  avowed  overriding  of  the    ,     ,-,•„.     -, » .-y.  *.*,«*.  ...  r<u, 

decisions  of  parliament.    1883  LAPWORTH  in  Geol.  Mag.  Aug.    I    Malf  Gv  Jan.j/t  It  is  not  British  over-rule  that  U  becoming 
338  The  advancing  movement  of  the  over-riding  and  under-    '    intolerable  to  Educated  India,  but  Brahman  over-rule 
thrust  masses.     1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Overriding,,  .the  dis.    ' 
placement  of  the  fractured  ends  of  a  bone,  consisting  in  one 
lying  over  or  upon  the  other.    1894  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes 
Y,°"  are  to  have  an  over-riding  commission  of  t  per  cent, 
on  all  business  done  by  your  agents. 

Over-rife,  -rigged,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O:ver-rrght,<Kfo.and/r<!'/.  Nowafa/.  [f.OvER 
adv.  and  prep.  +  RIGHT  attu.]  Over  against,  right 
opposite  (to). 

"5*5  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Aduersum,  E  regione.  Plin 
Ouerright  agaynst.  1798  j.  JEFFERSON  Let.  to  Jonathan 
Boucher  19  Mar.  (MS.),  [Hampshire  words)  Ouer.right  for 
over-against.  18*6  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  328 
He  lived  exactly  over-right  our  house.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.Somerset  WordJik.  s.v.,  You  turns  into  a  gate  over-right 
a  blacksmith's  shop. 

O'ver-rigid  (-ri-d^id),  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too 
rigid.  So  O'ver-rlgi-dity,  excessive  rigidity. 

c  1630  H.  R.  Mythomystes  28  In  the  meane  between  the 
whining  Heraclite,  and  ouer-rigid  Democritus.  1866  Ch. 
Times  2  June,  Over-rigid  formalism  in  Divine  worship.  1884 
W.  F.  CRAFTS  Sabbath/or  Man  (1894)  620  That  the  desecra- 
tion of  Sunday  is  a  reaction  from  Puritan  over-rigidity. 

O'ver-ri'gorous, «.  [OVER- 28.]  Too  rigorous. 
So  O'ver-ri'frorouBly  adv. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  cxliv.  888  Hee  will  punishe 
them  which  haue  vexed  vs,  and  dealte  oueirigorously  with 
vs.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ix.  8  t  Wee  thereupon 
mferre  a  necessitie  ouer-rigorous  and  extreme.  1835  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Par.  Semi.  (1837)  I.  xx.  302  An  over-rigorous 
bond  upon  Christian  liberty. 

Over-ring,  -riot,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 
O'ver-ri'pe,  a.    [OVER-  28.]    Too  ripe. 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  31  Thy  years  are  ripe,  and  over- 
ripe. 1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool o/Qual.  (1809)  III.  8  [She] 
began  to  decline,  and.. dropped,  like  over-ripe  fruit.  i86> 
Miss  MULOCK  Mistress  ij-  Maid  xxiv,  She  refuses  to  drop 
into  his  mouth  like  an  over-ripe  peach  from  a  garden  wall. 

Hence  O'ver-ri  peness. 

1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  51  They  are  so 
full  too,  we  lose  half  of  them  from  over-ripeness. 

O:ver-ri'pen,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  To  ripen  too 
much.  So  O'ver-ri  pened  ///.  a.,  ripened  to 
excess,  too  ripe. 

i»3  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  i  Why  droopes  my  Lord  like 
ouer-ripen'd  Corn,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres  plenteous 
load? 

Over-ri'Se,  v .  Now  rare.  [OVER-  I  (t).]  trans. 
To  rise  over  or  above  (a  certain  point). 

<H3So  Cursor  AT.  1838  (Gott.)  pe  heiest  montayn  bat  was 
aware  [  =  awhare)  pe  flod  ouer  ras  \Cott.  ouer  raght,  Trin. 
ouer  passed]  seuen  elnc  and  mare.  1861  MRS.  CROSLAND 


Mrs.  Blake  II.  223  A  sort  of  fixed  high-water  mark  of  their 
capabilities,  which. .they  will  never  'over-rise  '. 

O'ver-ri'sen,  ///.  a.  [OVER-  38  c.]  That  has 
risen  or  is  raised  too  much  or  too  high. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  49  Over-risen  Kings,  have  been 
the  next  evills  to  the  world,  unto  falne  Angels.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Over.risen,  when  a  ship  is  too  high  out 
of  the  water  for  her  length  and  breadth,  so  as  to  make  a 
trouble  of  lee-lurches  and  weather-rolls. 

O:ver-roa-st,  v.  [OVEB-  37.]  trans.  To 
roast  too  much.  Hence  O^ver-roa-ated  ppl.  a., 
O:ver-roa-sting  vbl.  sb. 

1518  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  130  Yf  the  podech  be  burned 
. .  or  the  meate  ouer  rested,  we  saye,  the  bysshope  hath  put 
his  fote  in  the  potte.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  rv.  i.  178  Better 
• .  Then  feede  it  with  such  ouer-rosted  flesh.  i7i«  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  482  r  4  The  over-roasting  of  a  Dish  of  Wild-Fowl. 
z8aa  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Roast  Pig,  The  crisp,  tawny,  well- 
watched,  not  over -roasted  crackling. 

OverrO'll, ».  [OVER- 6,  8, 1,4.]  trans,  a.  To 
roll  (something)  over,  to  push  over.  b.  To  cover 
up  with  a  roll  or  by  rolling;  to  envelop.  O.  To 
revolve  over  or  above  (something). 

1513  DOUGLAS  sSntis  xill.  v.  50  With  quhou  gret  fard  our. 
rollyt  and  doun  cast  So  hastely  bene  thir  fatis,  behald  I  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 80  Theyr  hosen  of  richc  gold  satten 
called  Aureate  satten,  ouerroultd  to  y°  kne  with  Skarlet. 
1865  Macm.  Mag.  July  275  Seeing  the  stars.. overroll  me. 
1891  Harper's  Mag.  396  His  honey  tongue  . .  overrolls  the 
bitter  of  his  words  As . .  honey  deadens  nauseous  drugs. 


3.  To  prevail  over  (a  person)  so  as  to  change  or 
set  aside  his  opinion.     Also  absol. 

i»t  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  11.  ii.  50  When  a  World  of  men  Could 
not  preuayle  with  all  their  Oratorie,  Yet  hath  a  Womans  kind- 
nesse  ouer-rul'd.  1594  GIBSON  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden) 
222  If  a  good  reward  could  over-rule  the  doctor.  1611  F 
ANNESLEY  in  FortescveP.  (Camden)  184,  I  was  overruled  by 
most  voyces  to  subscribe  therunto,eavenagainst  my  will  1719 
DK  FOE  Crusoe  n.  i.  (1840)  22,  I  over-ruled  him  in  that  part. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  ViUettexx,  I  found  myself  led  and  influenced 
by  another's  will,  unpersuaded,  quietly  overruled. 

4.  Of  a  thing  :  To  prevail  over,  overcome. 

a  i(86  SIDNEY  (J.),  Which  humour  perceiving  to  over-rule 
me,  I  strive  against  it.  i66j  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alck.  1 31.  27 
How  speedily  and  effectually  this  Pill  in  few  hours  doth 
over-rule  the  disease,  and  in  a  little  time  doth  cure  them. 
1748  HARTLEY  Ooserv.  Man  I.  i.  78  The  violent  Vibrations 
soon  over-rule  the  natural  Vibrations.  1877  Ow*N  i" 
Wellesley's  Desf.  p.  xlvii,  The  general  causes  that  overrule 
personal  aims. 

5.  To    rule   against,   set    aside,   as    by  higher 
authority ;  spec,  in  Law :  a.  To  set  aside  or  reject 
the  authority  of  (a  previous  action  or  decision)  as 
a  precedent ;  to  annul,  pronounce  invalid,    b.  To 
rule  against,  reject  (an  argument,  plea,  etc.);  to  dis- 
allow (an  action). 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  67  Sutes  in  Lawe  oner-ruled  by 
Letters  from  aboue.  i«ii  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  6  Therefore 
he  [Clement  VIII]  ouerruleth  and  frustrateln  the  grant  of 
Pius  the  fourth.  1660  Trial  Regie.  52  This  Plea,  which  you 
have  spoken  of,  it  ought  to  be  over-ruled,  and  not  to  stand 
good.  1855  MACAILAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi  III.  629  Schomberg 
..when  his  opinion  was  overruled,  retired  to  his  tent  in  no 
very  good  humour.  1(7$  STL-BBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii. 
140  note,  The  chancellor  overruled  the  objections. 

O.  To  rule  against  (a  person),  to  disallow  or  set 
aside  the  arguments  or  pleas  of. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  *  SuoJ.  208,  I  myself  have  seen 
Chief  Justice  Littleton  overrule  the  Ordinary  ..  after  the 
Ordinaries  Deputy  had  pronounced  legit  ut  clericus,  and 

?'ve  sentence  of  death  upon  him  for  his  non  legit.    1667 
COLE  Dial,  betai.  Protest.  *  Pafist  (1735)  109  You  will 
needs  overrule  the  Apostle.    1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  vi 
II.  19  Sir  John  Ernley.. insisted  that  the  delay  should  not 
exceed  forty-eight  hours;  but  he  was  overruled. 

Hence  Overruled  ///.  a. ;  Overru  llnf  vbl.  sb. 
and///. a.;  Overrn-llntrly  adv.  (Webster  1847). 
1586  B.  YOUNG  Guatzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  208  b.  We  are  not 
inueagled  with  those  ouemilinge  passions  as  yonthes  are. 
16x5  BACON  Let.  Jas.  1 12  Feb.,  If  you  take  my  lord  Coke 
.  .your  Majesty  shall  put  an  overruling  nature  into  an  over- 
ruling place.  x6sj  —  Hen.  VII  135  It  was  a  plaine  and 
direct  ouer.ruling  of  the  king's  title.  1806  SL'RR  Winter  in 
Land.  (ed.  3)  I.  154  Both  have  been  decreed  by  an  over- 
ruling  Providence.  1841  MASSING  Serm.  xxvi.  (1848)  I. 
402  There  shall  be  strange  overruling';  of  our  blind  judg- 
ments. 1898  It'estm.  Gat.  17  Oct.  3/2  Mr.  R.  C  Lehmann.. 
is  part  author  of  a  '  Digest  of  Overruled  Cases  '. 

OverrU'ler.  a.  One  who  overrules,  controls, 
or  directs,  t  b.  (o~verru  ler)  One  who  has  rule 
over  the  laws  or  ordinary  rulers  (obs.^. 

1581  SIDNEY  Afol.  Pottrit  (ArbJ  jo  Then  loe.  did  proofe 
the  ouer  rukr  of  opinions,  make  manifest.  lh*l  «ll  lhe»e  i 
but  seruing  Sciences.     1647  WAUD  Simf.  CoUrr  13  Sules 


OVERRITLT. 

are  unstated.  Rulers  growne  Over-rulers.  1695  J.  EDWARDS 
Perfect.  Script.  358  The  wise  Over-ruler  of  the  world.  1874 
HELPS  Soc.  Prt-ss.  xxv.  (1875)  400  He  that  hath  a  fellow- 
ruler,  hath  an  over-ruler. 

t  Over-ru-ly,  a.    ?  That  tends  to  overrule. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins,  n.  311  Contributaries  to 
the  commands  of  over-ruling  and  over-ruly  lusts. 

Overrun.  (0»'V3.ir»n),  sb.    [OVEK-  22,  5.] 
"f*  1.  Excess  or  superiority  in  running.  Obs. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  398  Asaeles  swiftschipe,  bet  strof  wi5 
heortes  ouervrn. 

2.  Amount  carried  over  as  balance  or  surplus. 
1899  Daily  News  ip  May  2/7  This  is  inclusive  of  over-run 

previous  to  3010  April. 

3.  Print.  An  instance  of  overrunning :  see  next  n. 
Overrun  (o"va.inrn),  v.    Forms :  see  OVER  and 

RUN  v.  [OVER-  4,  5,  9, 10,  :6,  17,  22,  13,  33.] 
I.  To  run  over  (something). 

•(•I.  trans.  To  run  over  or  across  (a  line  or 
surface) ;  to  cross  or  traverse  by  running ;  to  pass 
over  quickly.  Obs. 

(•looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  240  He  [se  mona]  naefS  baere 
sunnan  leoht  ba  hwile  J»e  he  biere  sceade  ord  oferyrnS. 
13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  6730  He  ouer-ernnes  dounes  &  cuntre 
pe  brod  lond,  and  be  valays.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemean 's 
Fr.  Chirurg.  o/r  The  prevet  or  searchinge  iron  . .  should 
not  pretermit  &  ouerrunne  a  smalle  dilaceratione,  without 
perceavinge  and  staying  the_rat.  d  1649  1  >]U-MM.  Poems  5  In 
vain,  love's  pilgrim,  mountains,  dales,  and  plains  I  over  .run. 
b.  To  flow  over,  overflow. 

£1470  Gol.  fy  Gaw.  855  The  blude  of  thair  bodeis..As 
roise  ragit  on  rise.  Our  ran  thair  riche  vedis.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr.  Ind.  ii.  67  Til  the  teares  that  she  hath  shed  for 
thee,  Like  enuious  flouds  ore.run  her  louely  face.  1684-00 
BURNET  Th.  Earth  (T.),  A  general  flood  of  waters  would 
necessarily  over-run  the  whole  earth.  1791  NEWTE  Tour 
Eng.  fy  Scot.  160  The  Spey  occasionally  overruns  a  tract 
of  ground  of  about  fifteen  hundred  acres.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  II.  xxvii.  272  One  torrent,. overran  the  icefoot  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  depth. 

1 2.  To  ran  through  or  go  over  (a  book,  etc.)  in 
reading,  (a  subject)  in  writing,  speech,  or  thought ; 
to  pass  in  rapid  review,  glance  through  rapidly, 
pass  over  lightly  (sometimes  implying  omission). 

ciooo  yEmuc  Horn.  (Th.)  1. 104  Nu  willewe  eft  oferyrnan 
ba  ylcan  godspellican  endebyrdnysse.  Ibid.  I.  202  We 
wyllaS  scortlice  oferyrnan  oa  digelystan  word.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  268  (Cott.)  Cursur  o  werld  man  aght  it  call.  For 
almast  it  ouer-rennes  all.  1338  STARKEY  England  \.  iii.  71 
To  put  me  also  in  remembrance  of  such  fautys.  .wych  you 
schal  perauenture  see  me  ouerruu  and,  by  neclygence,  let 
pas.  1577  VAUTROUILLIER  Luther  on  Ej>.  Gal.  255  Of  this 
commaundement  I  haue  largely  entreated  in  an  other  place, 
and  therefore  I  will  now  but  lightly  ouerrunne  it.  1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  223/1  Having  first  over-run  in 
our  Thoughts  that  our  Senses  are  all  entire,  and  that  we 
behold  this  waking,  not  in  a  dream. 

f3.  To  run  over  destructively,  to  overwhelm  (as    i 
waves) ;  to  run  over  (as  a  horse  or  vehicle),  run 
down,  trample  down,  crush.   Obs. 

c  looo  JELtRic  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  194  Moyses  Sa  astrehte  his 
hand  on^ean  3a?re  sae,  and  heo  oferarn  Pharao.      c  1330 
[see  OVERRIDE  v.  2).    1546  BALE  Eng .  Votaries  n.  (1550)  Niv.    , 
Peters  little  ship.. was  very  like.. to  be  ouer  rowne  and    ' 
drowned.    1596  SPENSER  Slate  Irel.   Wks.  (Globe)  645/1    \ 
Pasture,  that  nowe  is  all  trampled  and  over-runne.    1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  iii.  163  Like  a  gallant  Horse  falne  in 
first  ranke,  Lye  there  for  pauement-.neere  Ore-run  and 
trampled  on.     1667  Lonii.  Gaz.  No.  lQ7/r  Yesterday  a  Hoy 
laden  with  Bay-salt,  .was  unfortunately  over -ran  by  another 
ship,  and  lost.       absol.  i««  SPENSER  ^.g.  iv.viiL  32  Despisd 
and  troden  downe  of  all  that  over-ran. 

f  b.  fig.  To  overwhelm,  overpower,  crush.   Obs. 

aijfa  tr.  Bstda's  Hist.  v.  ix.  (1890)  410  Mid  by  ..  ic  mine  j 
hmo  on  beddstowe  strehte  &  me  liht  slep  oferorn,  ba  aeteaude 
me  min  ziu  majister.  ^-1460  FORTESCUE  Ais.  $  Lim. 
Man.  iii.  (1885)  115  Ellis  all  his  enymes  myght  ouerrenne 
hym.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holmshed  II.  27/1 
That  hauing  his  aid  he  might  ouer-run  his  owne  father,  and 
shorten  his  old  yeares.  c  1654  WALLKH  Panegyric  Ld.  Protr. 
xlv,  Tell  of  towns  stormed,  of  armies  overrun.  1667  PEPYS 
Diary  yOa.,  It  troubles  me  that  we  must  come  to  contend 
with  these  great  persons,  which  will  over-run  us. 

4.  To  ride  or  rove  over  (a  country)  as  a  hostile 
force  and  so  to  harry  and  destroy;  fto  harass  (a 
people)  by  such  ravages,  to  spoil  (a  city,  etc.). 

"395  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  62  Thei  myghten  lightli 
ovirrenne  us  cristene,  as  bi  mannis  power,  i  1420  Anturs 
of Art  A.  263  (Thornton  MS.)  How  salle  we  fare,  ..  That 
nche  rewmes  ouer  rynnes  agaynes  the  ryghte?  Ibid.  280 
Jete  salle  be  riche  Romaynes  with  jow  bene  ouer-ronnene 
1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  160  [They]  may  for 
occasioun  of  the  weris . .  ourryn  the  land  is.  .and  talc  the  pure 
labouraris  prisounaris.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utof. 
I.  (1895)  49  Cityes  ..  haue  bene  ouerrunned.  1631  GOUGE 
Goifs  Arrows  ui.  I  95.  363  The  Northerne  parts  were  over- 
run and  harried  by  the  Scots.  1756  MRS.  F.  BROOKE  Old 
Maid  No.  31.  256  It  must  be  confessed  . .  for  fame  he 
[Alexander]  over-run  whole  nations  unprovoked.  1841  W 
SPALDING  Italy  $  It.  1st.  III.  in.  v.  52  The  invaders, 
pouring  from  the  highlands,  over-ran  Lombardy. 

6.  Of  vermin,  weeds,  etc. :  To  spread  and  swarm 
injuriously  over ;  also,  of  ivy  or  other  vegetation : 
To  grow  or  spread  over  rapidly,  to  cover.  Chiefly 
in  pa.pple.,  and  const,  with. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  b,  Briars  and  Thorns  my 
Grave  shall  over-run.  1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  1 1  F  5  That 
Swarm  of  Lawyers,  Attorneys,  Serjeants,  and  Bailiffs,  with  j 
which  the  Nation  is  over-run.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom, 
Forest  i,  It  was  sometimes  overrun  by  luxuriant  vegetation. 
1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  20,  I  saw  the  mouldering 
ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with  ivy.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
14  Dec.  14/1  To  sleep  in  a  small  cell  overrun  with  mice. 
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6.  In  various  fig.  and  trans/,  senses  (from  4  and 
5) :  To  spread  over  injuriously,  infest,  infect  widely, 
etc.     Now  chiefly  mpa.pp/e.,  const,  with. 

1538  STAKKEY  England  11.  i.  165  So  many  affectys  and 
vycyousc  desyrys,  ..that  (except  man  wyth  cure,  dylygence 
and  labur,  resy[s]te  to  the  same)  they  ouer-run  reson. 
a.  1547  SURREY  SEneid  n.  152  The  chilling  cold  did  over- 
runne  their  bones.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
(1580)  43  Vice  alwaies  watcheth  to  over-run  us  so  soone  as 
we  let  ourselves  loose  unto  idlenes.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal. 
405  The  Latin  Names  of  Offices,  and  Terms  of  Law,  &c. 
over-run  the  old  Greek  Language.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect. 
No.  128  ?  10  The  Wife  is  over-run  with  Affectation.  1806-7 

I.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  Conclusion,  I 
have. .  been  over-run  with  cards  of  invitation  without  number. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  XL  ii.  (Rtldg.)  306  Overrun  with  im- 
patience to  inquire  what  the  king  had  been  talking  about. 

7.  intr.  To  run  over,  to  overflow  (said  of  a  liquid 
or  the  containing  vessel)  ;  to  be  superabundant  or 
excessive. 

c  1130, 1870  [see  OVERRUNNING  fpl.  a,],  c  1430  Two  Cookery- 
bks.  36  pan  hang  |>e  croddys . .  ina  fayre  clobe,  and  lat  it  ouer- 
renne.  01710  E.  SMITH  (J.),  Though  you  have  left  me,  Yet 
still  my  soul  o'erruns  with  fondness  towards  you. 

t  8.  intr.  Of  time :  To  run  to  an  end,  run  out. 

"375  Se-  Lee.  Saints   xviii.   (.Epfciane)  1136    Quhen 

be-gonnyn  was  pe  fastine,  pe  3ere  our-tr]unnyne,  £  cummyne 

was  be  fyrst  sonday.     1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 

267  b,  Whan  the  vij  yeres  were  ouerronne  &  past. 

II.  To  surpass  in  running,  to  run  beyond,  etc. 

0.  trans.  To  run  faster  than,  outdo  in  running 
=  OUTRUN;  hence,  to  overtake  or  leave  behind  by 
or  in  running ;  also_/%;  to  surpass.  Now  rare. 

a  1400  Sir  Perc.  342  The  moste  mere  he  thare  see  Smertly 
over.rynnes  he.  c  1450  [see  OVER-REDE],  c  1510  Gesta  Rom., 
Addit.  Stories  (1879)  429  No  man  sholde  haue  her  to  wyfe, 
but  suche  as  myght  ouer  renne  her,  and  take  her  by  strength 
of  foot,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1598)  124  Pyrocles.. 
seemed  so  to  ouerrun  his  age  in  growth,  strength  [etc.]. 
a  1618  RALEIGH  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  79  The  sun  over- 
runneth  the  moon  in  light.  1653  BAXTER  Meth.  Peace 
Consc.  25  Suffering  their  zeal  to  over-run  their  Christian 
wisdom  and  meekness.  1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat. 
(ed.  3)  150  It  would  seem  . .  a  pity  to  neglect  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  overrunning  the  time  that  has  been  lost, 

b.  To  escape  from  by  running  faster  than,  to 
run  away  from ;  hence,  to  overrun  one's  creditors, 
the  CONSTABLE,  q.  v. ;  also  fig.  to  run  away  from 
(duty,  etc.) ;  to  desert,  leave  undone  or  unfinished. 
Now  only  dial. 

1583  STOBBES  Anat.  Atus.  ll.  (1882)  06  These  fugitiues, 
that  ouerrun  their  flocks  in  time  of  infection.  1602  F. 
HERJNG  Anatomyes  A  iij,  Euery  Bankerupt  who  hath  ouer. 
runne  his  Creditors.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq.  v.  i. 
§  26  Impossible  it  is  to  over-run  his  power  or  the  punish- 
ment he  will  bring  on  men  thereby.  1847  HALLIWELL, 
Over.ntn,  to  leave  unfinished.  West.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
A.  Bede  iv,  I  shall  overrun  these  doings  before  long.  1884 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  O'er-rvn,  ..to  go  without  permission;.. 
'  He's  o'er-run  his  work '. 

1O.  To  run  farther  than  or  beyond  (a  certain 
point,  a  limit,  etc.)  ;  fig.  to  exceed.  To  overrun 
the  scent:  see  qnot.  1886. 

1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  44  Ye  will  rather  over- 
run  the  precept  of  God.  c  1640  I.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley^ 
(1883)  II.  284  Having,  in  his  first  fower  years  after  his 
marriage,  much  over  ranne  his  purse.  1703  DE  FOE  Reas. 
agst.  War  France  Misc.  183  Away  they  go  with  it,  like 
Hounds  on  a  full  Cry,  till  they  over-run  it,  and  then  they 
are  at  a  Halt.  1859  WHITTIER  For  Autumn  Festival  27 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  O'er- 
run  one's  country,  ..  to  run  away  from  creditors,  or  to 
escape  being  imprisoned,  or  called  to  account  for  any 
misbehaviour.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-tk. 
s.  v.,  The  hounds  are  said  to  over-run  the  scent,  when  they 
continue  running  past  a  point  where  the  hare  or  fox  turned 
off,  and  thus  have  lost  the  scent.  1895  Funk's  Standard 
Diet.,  Overrun.  In  baseball,  to  continue  in  a  straight 
course  beyond  (a  base) ;  allowed  at  first  base. 

b.  To  overrun  oneself:  to  run  beyond  one's 
mark,  or  beyond  one's  strength ;  to  run  too  far ;  to 
exhaust  or  injure  oneself  with  running.  Also  jff. 

1633  SHERLEY  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plant.  (1898)  368 
By  Mr.  Allertons  faire  propositions  and  large  promises, 
I  have  over  rune  my  selfe.  1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  439 
He  over -ran  himself,  and  fell  into  the  area.  1883  Manch. 
Guardian  22  Oct.  5/6  Probably  both  men  have  a  little 
overrun  themselves,  and  may  never  be  at  their  best  again. 
C.  To  extend  or  project  so  as  to  overlie. 

c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  147  The  butts  may  overrun 
each  other,  in  order  to  make  a  good  shift, 

d.  intr.  To  extend  beyond  the  due  or  desired 
length,  or  beyond  any  prescribed  or  desired  limit. 

1864  in  WEBSTER,  and  in  later  Diets. 

II.  Printing,    (trans,    or  absol.)  To  carry  over 
words  or  lines  of  type  into  another  line  or  page 
to  provide  for  the  addition  of  new  matter  or  the 
removal  of  matter  already  composed ;  to  cause  to 
run  over. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exert.,  Printing  xxii.  F  8  If  there  be 
a  long  word  or  more  left  out,  he  cannot  expect  to  Get  that 
in  into  that  Line,  wherefore  he  must  now  Over-run ;  that 
is,  he  must  put  so  much  of  the  fore-part  of  the  Line  into  the 
Line  above  it,  or  so  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  Line 
into  the  next  Line  under  it,  as  will  make  room  for  what  is 
Left  out.  Ibid.,  If  he  Left  out  much,  he  must  Over-run 
many  Lines,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  or  both,  till  he 
come  to  a  Break.  1896  T.  L.  DE  VINNB  in  Moxon's  Mech. 
Exerc.,  Printing  424  The  practice  of  overrunning  matter 
in  the  form.  1900  SOI-THWARD  Pract.  Print.  I.  225  A  very 
simple  insertion  may  cause  a  whole  page  to  be  overrun,  if 
the  type  is  large. 


OVERSALTED. 

Overru'nner.  [f.  OVERRUN  <v .  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  or  that  which  overruns  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

^1350  Cursor  M.  270  (Gntt.)  Here  endis  the  prolouge  of 
J)is  boke  bat  es  cald  ouerrener  of  J?e  werld.  a  1657  LOVELACE 
Poems  (1659)  83  Vandall  ore-runners,  Goths  in  Literature, 
Ploughmen  that  would  Parnassus  new  manure.  i74aFitLDiNG 
J.  Andrews  nr.  vi,  Ringwood  the  best  hound.. no  babbler, 
no  over-runner,  respected  by  the  whole  pack.  1898  G. 
MEREDITH  Odes  Fr,  Hist.  44  Gallia's  over-runner,  Rome's 
inveterate  foe. 

b.  The  shrew-mouse,  dial. 

1883  Hampshire  Gloss.,  Ottr-runner,  for  Over-runner, . . 
a  shrew-mouse  ;  which  is  supposed  to  portend  ill-luck  if  it 
runs  over  a  person's  foot 

Overrmming,  vlL  sb.  [-ING  i.]  The  action 
of  the  vb.  OVERRUN  in  its  various  senses. 

*555  J-  PROCTOR  Hist,  Wyafs  Rebell.  in  Arb.  Garner 
VIII.  75  To  defend  the  Realm  from  our  overrunning  by 
Strangers.  1627  SPEED  England  x\x,  §  4  The  Danes  also 
in  their  ouerrunnings,  sought  to  stay  themselues  in  this 
Shire.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,^  Over-running,  .. 
Applied  to  ice,  when  the  young  ice  overlaps  and  is  driven 
over.  i88z  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Print.  (1884)  14^8  This  kind 
of  correction  is  called  *  railroading  *  or  overrunning. 

Overr mining,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  overruns ;  overflowing. 

c  1230  I! ali  Meid.  19  He  earned  him  ouerfullet  ful  and 
ouereorninde  met  of  heuenliche  mede.  1611  BIBLE  Nahum 
\.  8  With  an  over-running  flood  he  will  make  an  utter  end 
of  the  place  thereof.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  <y  Stud.  (1875) 
90  The  passion  of  overrunning  pleasure. 

Hence  tOvemrnninffly  adv. :  see  OVERRUN  v.  a. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  xiii.  43  Such  thinges  .. 
he  doth  either  leaue  wholly  vnspoken,  or  but  lightly,  and 
as  it  were  ouerrunningly  touch  them. 

Overrueh,  -rust,  -sad,  etc. ;  see  OVER-. 

Oversaid,  ///.  a.  [OVER-  i ;  cf.  abovesaid.] 
Mentioned  previously ;  abovesaid. 

1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  4-  Sp.  For.  Lands  I.  ix.  268  Still 
could  we  boast  of.  .our  leg  of  mutton,  our  oversaid  ten  or 
twelve  couple  of  the  finest  snipe. 

Oversail,  &.1    [f.  OVER-  5,  10,  6  +  SAIL  vl] 
1.  trans.  To  sail  over  or  across,  to  cross  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel.     (In  OE.  intr.} 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  34  And  J?a  his  ofer-sexelodon 
\c  1160  Halt.  Gasp,  ofer-seijledon]  hi  comon  on  J>set  land 
Genesareth.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  686  Till  our-saile 


nyser; 
Poems  164  Together  [they]  had  o'ersailed  the  tossing  sea. 

1 2.  To  run  down  or  sink  (a  vessel)  by  sailing 
over  it.  Obs, 

1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  85  But  [  -  unless]  he  wyll  streke  don  the 
sayle,  that  I  wyld  over  sayle  ham  by  the  grace  of  God.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Ene.  ccxxxii.  250  A  stronge  vessel  of  hir 
[the  Danes]  nauye  that  was  ouersailed  by  the  englyssbmen 
and  was  perisshed  and  dreynt.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS 
Ess.  11.  (1631)  53  Like  a  barke  oversayled  he  turnes  himselfe 
under  water,  and  sinkes.  • 

t  O ver sai'l,  z*.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVER-  7  -f  SAIL 
v.2,  aphetic  f.  ASSAIL.  Cf.  OF.  sursaillir  to  leap 
upon.]  trans.  To  overthrow. 

c  14*5  En/?.  Cong.  Irel,  16  On  euery  side  smytyng_e  vp  the 
host,  as  they  wolden  in  wode  raas  ferly  ouersatll  name 
[L.  tanguam  in  hupctu  furor  is  sui  citncta  devorantiunt\ 

Oversai  1,  v.t  dial.  [app.  f.  OVER-  i,  3  -i-  F. 
saillir  to  project,  be  salient :  cf.  OF.  sursaillir  to 
project  over.  The  form  oversailyie  in  sense  I 
answers  phonetically  to  the  Fr.,  but  the  sense  seems 
to  connect  it  rather  with  CEIL  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  roof  or  ceil  over  (an  open  passage 
between  houses).. 

-i673FoUNTAlNHALLin  M.  P.  Brown  5" uffl.  Decis.(ifat>)  III. 
16  Robert  Lerinont.  .obtained,  .an  act  giving  him  liberty  to 
oversailyie  the  close,  having  both  sides  thereof,  and  cast  a 
transe  over  it  for  communicating  with  both  his  houses. 

2.  intr.   To  project  beyond  the  base,  as  when 
a  stone  or  brick  is  laid  so  as  to  project  beyond  or 
overhang  that  on  which  it  rests. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Olver-sail,  to  overhang,  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  base. 

b.  trans.  To  lay  (stones,  bricks,  etc.)  so  that 
each  projects  over  that  on  which  it  rests. 

1897  Archxol.  .-'Eliana  XIX.  ll.  177  A  pointed  doorway., 
formed  by  oversaving  the  horizontal  ashlar  courses. 

O' ver  sail,  sb.  techn.  [f.  OVEBSAIL  z/.s]  The 
projection  of  anything  over  its  base ;  overhang. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  101/1  Over  scile,  is  when 
one  part  of  a  Cornish  stands  further  out  than  another.  Some 
term  it  a  Project,  or  Projecting.  1778  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2) 
I.  618/1,  a  represents  the  oversail  of  the  step.  1828  Craven 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Oivcr-sail,  projection.  '  Let  them  slaates  hev 
plenty  of  ower-sail '. 

O'yersa:le-  [OVER-  29  d.]  Speculative  sale 
for  future  delivery  to  a  greater  amount  than  can  be 
supplied ;  //.  sales  beyond  the  available  supply. 

1889  Dally  Nevis  n  Dec.  2/2  This  artificial  price  was 
probably  due  to  large  oversales  by  '  bears ',  and  the  advance 
may  have  been  brought  about  by  the  struggle  to  secure 
warrants  to  cover  these  sales.  1899  Ibid.  10  May  3/5  This 
alarmed  the  '  bears ',  who  rushed  in  to  cover  their  oversales. 

O'ver-sa'lt,  a.     [OVER-  28.]     Too  salt. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  25  It  must  be  temperately 
salted ;  for . .  bread  over-salt  is  a  drier.  1885  Harfer"i  Mag. 
LXX.  221  These  [oysters]  we  thought  were  oversalt. 

O'versa'lt,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To  salt 
to  excess,  make  too  salt.  So  Over»a'lt«d  ffl-  "•> 
too  much  salted,  too  salt. 


OVERSAY. 

1575  TURBERV.  FaulcourU  297  Put  thereto  Larde  that  is 
neither  restie,  nor  ouersalted.  a  1610  HKAI.KV  'I'keophraitus 
(1636)  56  Hec . .  so  oversahs  them  that  they  cannot  DC  eaten. 
1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dem.  Econ,  II.  237  The  common  method 
of  freshening  oversahcd  meat. 

Over-sanguine,  -sauce,  etc. :  see  OVEU-. 
t  O:versay,  v.    Obs.  rare.     [OvEK-  27,  20.] 

a.  intr.   To  say  too  much.     b.  trans.   To  say 
over,  repeat  (Ogilvie,  citing  Ford,  I7thc.) 

1055  SANDERSON  Serin.  (1681)  II.  Pref.  10  How  hard  a  thing 
it  is. .  to  do  or  say  all  that  is  needful  in  a  weighty  business, 
and  not  in  some  thing  or  other  to  over.say,  or  over-do. 

t  Oversca'pe,  v.  Ol>s.  [f.  OVER-  5  +  SCAPE 
v.,  aphetic  f.  ESCAPE.]  trans,  a.  To  escape  from. 

b.  To  escape  the  notice  of.    o.  To  pass  over  or  fail 
to  notice ;  to  overlook. 

1390  GOWEH  Con/.  I.  117  As  thing  which  thou  miht  over- 
scape,  fiiif.  296  Him  mai  som  liht  word  overscape,  And 
yit  ne  meneth  he  no  Cheste.  1534  WHITINTON  Titllycs 
Offices  (1540)  4  To  defyne  what  is  offyce,  whyche  to  be  over- 
scaped  of  Danecus,  I  mervayle.  1581  ].  BELL  Haddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  416  b,  An  Exposition  of  this  place  hath  over- 
scaped  so  many  sharpe  sighted  Doctours  of  Divinitie. 

Hence  tO'versoape  sl>.,  omission,  oversight. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ausw.  Osor.  328,  I  began  to  be., 
in  some  doubt :  whether  this  were  an  overscape  of  your 
penne,  or  the  oversight  of  Theobald  your  printer. 

Over-scare,  -scepticism,  etc. :  see  OVEB-. 

t  Overschi'ppen,  v.  Obs.  [a.  Du.  overscliepen 
to  load  into  another  ship.]  trans.  To  transfer 
(goods)  from  one  ship  to  another  ;  to  trans-ship. 

1759  Ann.  Reg.  71  The  Dutch  West-India  ships,  .took  in 
their  cargoes  in  the  manner  called  overschippen.  Ibid., 
St.  Eustatia  has  but  one  road  where  the  ships  nave  no  other 
way  to  take  in  their  cargo  hut  that  of  overschippen,  that 
is,  to  take  the  goods  out  of  the  French  boats  to  put  them 
on  board  the  Dutch  vessels. 

I  Oversccvrch,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [OVEB-  8: 
cf.  SCORCH  z».2]  trans.  To  hew  over,  to  rough-hew. 

1381  WVCLIF  i  Kings  v.  18  The  gret  stoonus.  .the  masouns 
of  Salomon,  and  the  masouns  of  Vrum  ban  overscorchide 
[».  r.  slascht,  1388  hewiden,  Vulg.  dolaverunt]. 

Oversctvre,  v.  [OVER-  8.]  trans,  a.  To 
score  over ;  to  cover  with  scores,  cuts,  or  deleting 
lines,  b.  To  obliterate  by  scoring  across. 

1849  POE  Assignation  Wks.  1856  1.  379  It  had  been  origin- 
ally written  London,  and  afterwards  carefully  overscored — 
not,  however,  so  effectually  as  to  conceal  the  word  from  a 
scrutinizing  eye.  1855  KKOVINMG  Love  among Kui>isiv,The 
single  little  turret. .  By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 
Overscored.  1875  H.  JAMES  K.  Hudson  vi,  210  The  soft 
atmospheric  hum  was  overscored  with  distincter  sounds. 

Overscour,  -scrub,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-scrwple.  [OVER-  29  b.]  Excess  of 
scruple  ;  the  being  too  scrupulous. 

1894  FROUDE  Lifefy  Lett.  Erasmus  41  You  may  even  dis- 
please God  by  over-scruple. 

O'ver-scnrpulous,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too 
scrupulous,  excessively  scrupulous. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxix.  §  4  Their  ouer-scrupulous 
dislike  of  so  meane  a  thing  as  a  Vestment,  a  1711  KEN 
Man.  of  Prayers  Wks.  (1838)  382  Be  not  over-scrupulous, 
to  make  yourself  guilty  of  more  sins  than  you  really  are. 
1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Howe  iv.  (1863)  113  Without  supposing 
the  recusants  to  be . .  over-scrupulous  fools. 

So  O  ver-scrupulo'sity,  -scru'piilousiiess. 

1741  RICHARDSON Pamela\\.  160  Try  to  subdue  this  Over- 
scrupulousness  and  unseasonable  Timidity.  1856  Q.  Rev. 
Sept.  505  The  man  cannot  be  taxed  with  an  over -scrupulosity. 

Oversculpture  v. :  see  OVER-  8. 

Overscu'rf,  v.  [OvEii-  8.]  trans.  To  cover 
over  with  or  as  with  scurf. 

1881  SWINBURNE  Mary  Stuart  n.  ii,  O'erscurfed  with 
poisonous  lies.  1887  —  Locrine  it.  ii,  Such  tongues  as  fraud 
or  treasonous  hate  o'erscurfs  With  leprous  lust. 

t  Overscu-tehed,  ///.  a.  Obs. 

Taken  by  Nares  as  -  '  whipped,  probably  at  the  cart's  tail ', 
f.  SCUTCH  ».,  and  by  some  equated  with  Ray's '  Overswitcht 
housewife,  i.  e.  a  whore  ;  a  ludicrous  word  '  (N.  C.  Wds.)  f 
Malone,  '  perhaps  with  more  propriety^  (Schmidt),  suggests 
'  worn  in  the  service  ',  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Scott. 
.  '597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  ill.  ii.  340  (Qo.,  1598)  A  came  ouer 
in  the  rereward  of  the  fashion,  and  sung  those  tunes  to  the 
ouer-sclmtcht  huswiues,  that  he  heard  the  Car-men  whistle. 
1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  Introd.  v,  For  Harp's  an  over- 
scutched  phrase,  Worn  out  by  bards  of  modern  days.  18*7 
—  Two  Drovers  Introd. 

Oversea,  a.  and  adv.  [f.  OVER  prep.  +  SEA. 
(OK.  had  ofersxwisc  transmarine,  foreign.)] 

A.  adj.  {p'versea}.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  move- 
ment or  transport  over  the  sea ;  transmarine. 

1551  HVLOET,  Ouersea,  traiismarinus,  as  well  in  goynge 
as  commyn^e.  1570  BUCHANAN  Chamatleon  Wks.  (1892)  46 
The  oursey  trafncque  of  manage  growing  cauld.  1710  Lotid. 
Got.  No.  4674/1  An  Act . .  for  taking  off  the  Oversea  Duty 
on  Coals  exported  in  British  Bottoms.  i8ia  G.  CHALMKRS 
D<mt.  Econ.Gt.  Brit.  416  The.,  amount  of  the  Irish  over -sea 
trade.  1894  C  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  6  The  Navy.. for 
oversea  attack  is  plainly  essential. 

f2.  Imported  from  beyond  the  sea;  of  foreign 
make  ;  made  abroad  ;  foreign.  Obs. 

1509  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  5  To  Sir  Thomas  Pilley  my 
wedding  ringe  and  a  overse  bed.  1551  Inventories  tSurtees) 
14  One  cra.se  of  leade  of  oversee  work.  1600  Acc.-Bk.  W. 
H'ray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  279  Item,  one  over  sea 
coverinze,  xvj.  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  ( Wodrow 
Soc.)  ^III.  369  His  new  opinions,  and  over-sea  dreams 
touching  discipline  and  policie  of  the  Kirk. 

3.  Situated  beyond  the  sea  ;  connected  or  having 
to  do  with  countries  beyond  the  sea ;  foreign. 

1645  RITIIERFORD  Tryalt,  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  6  The  wife 
VOL.  VII. 
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of  youth,  that,  .expects  he  [her  husband]  shall  return  to  her 
from  over-sea  lands,  1881  GLADSTONE  Sf.  at  Knmvsley 
27  Oct.,  The  questions  of  what  1  may  call  over -sea  policy 
in  Kurope,  Asia,  and  America.  1893  'ri>nes(>  July  n/i  They 
were ..  betrayed  by  their  oversea  accents. 

B.  adv.  (o'ver  sea-)  Across  or  beyond  the  sea  ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea ;  abroad. 

[a  1450  tr.  Higdfn,  Contin.,  Rolls  VIII.  485  All  obcr  castclls 
and  towres  over  see  longynge  to  the  crowne  of  Ynglonde.) 
1616  SIR  G.  HAY  Let.  in  J.  Russell  Haift  vii.  (1881)  146 
If  he  be  not  found  there  [at  Court],  it  is  likely  that  he  pre. 
tended  Court,  and  meant  over-sea.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  u. 
(1851)  §o  And  what  though  all  this  go  not  oversea?  'twere 
better  it  did.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qnal.  (1809)  IV. 
2  By  the  help  of  canvas  wings,  .[he]  proposes  to  fly  over- 
sea from  Dover  to  Calais.  1895  Daily  Chron.  16  Jan.  3/3 
Now  living  oversea  in  a  quiet  farmstead. 

Overseal,  v. :  see  OVEK-  8. 

O'verseam,  sb.  Needlework.  [OvEB-  5.]  A 
seam  in  which  two  edges  are  sewn  together  by 
oversewing  or  overcasting.  So  Oversea'ni  .-. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

t  O'verseaxch,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [OVER-  9-] 
A  thorough  search. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xtii.  47  But  what  ouerserche  [Fr. 
recfterche]  nedeth  more  to  be  enquered. 

Oversea'rch,  v.  [OVER-  9,  16.]  trans.  To 
search  all  over  or  through,  examine  thoroughly. 

153*  MORE  Con/tit.  Tindale  Wks.  423/2  When  I  had  ouer- 
searched  all  my  booke  and  ransaked  vp  the  verie  bottom 
of  my  brest.  1390  GREENK  Ort.  Fur.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  89/2 
The  matchless  beauty  of  Angelica,. .  Forc'd  me  to  cross  and 
cut  th'  Atlantic  seas,  To  oversearch  the  fearful  ocean. 

Q~vev-Bea,'B,aa'v.  [f.  OVER /TV/.  +  seas  (app.) 
sb.  pi.  (cf.  'the  narrow  seas',  'the  four  seas  ); 
though  the  -s  may  have  originated  as  ad vb.  genitive : 
cf.  half-seas-over.']  =  OVERSEA  adv. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Aha.  11.  (1882)  22  These  tgoods]  they 
transport  ouer  seas,  whereby  they  gaine  innnit  summes  of 
mony.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  253  He  fled  ouer 
Seas  into  Denmarke.  1842  TENNVSON  Walking  to  Mail  18 
He.. sick  of  home  went  overseas  for  change.  1886  Long- 
man's Mag.  Mar.  552  Our  brethren  of  the  pen  over-seas. 

Over-seasoned,  -secure,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Oversee  (<™va.isf),  v.  Forms  :  see  OVER  and 
SEE.  [OE.  ofersetm  =  OS.  otarsehan  (MDu.  over- 
sien,  Du.  overzien).  OHG.  nbarsehan  (MHG.,  Ger. 
tibersehen),  f.  ofer-  OVER-  +  SKE  v.  Cf.  OVERLOOK.] 
I.  1.  trans.  To  look  down  upon,  look  at  from 
(or  as  from)  a  higher  position,  overlook  ;  to  survey ; 
to  keep  watch  over ;  to  watch.  [OvEK-  7.] 

cSSS  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  iv,  Eala  min  Drihten,  bu  be  ealle 
xesceafta  ofersihst.  a  iioo  MoralOde  75  Houene  and  horbe 
heouersich.  a  ujoOW*  AV/4A  joThenijtingalehi  i-sej, 
And  hi  bi-hold  and  over-se^.  1603  H.  CROSSK  VertucsComnnv. 
(1878)  31  Such  men  . .  are  duly  watcht,  and  attentiuely  ouer- 
seene.  a  1618  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  xyi.  (1652)  202  Even  hee 
who  oversaw  the  rest,  might  have  his  owne  greatnesse  over- 
seen. 1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  49  As  long 
as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  sub- 
jected land. 

2.  To  look  over,  look  through,  look  into  the 
various  parts  of;   to  inspect,  examine  j   to  peruse, 
esp.  by  way  of  revision  for  the  printing-press.  Obs. 
or  arch.     [OVER-  16.] 

ij6j  LANGL,  P.  PI.  A.  VIL  106  Perkyn  lette  be  plouj  stonde, 
While  bat  he  ouer-se?e  him-self  ho  pat  best  wrouhte.  1377 
Itid.  B.  x.  328  That  bis  worth  soth,  seke  }e  bat  oft  ouer-se 
be  bible,  c  1410  LYDG.  AssemUyCods  772  [He)  prayed  hym 
hertyly  hit  to  ouerse.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  Prol.  i,  I 
wrote  a  leef  or  tweyne,  whyche  I  ouersawe  agayn  to  cor- 
ecte  it.  1518  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xiv.  249  [Com- 
mittee] appoynted  to  pervse  and  oversee  suche  Bookes  of 
Actes  &  ordynaunces  as  heretofore  were  given.  1588  Mar- 
frel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  4  John  Cant,  ouersawe  euery  proofe.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ill.  n.  v.  i  14.  62  The  Legate  ..  fearing  to 
be  poisoned,  appointed  his  Brother  to  over-see  all  food  for 
his  own  eating.  [1895  F.  S.  ELLIS  in  Daily  News  ?  Nov.  6/5, 
I  used  the  word  'overseen'  in  preference  to  'edited  ,.. 
because  it  indicates  exactly  all  I  had  a  right  to  claim.) 
t  b.  To  examine  mentally,  consider.  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  in  So  alle  thing  well  ouerseen  hit 
is  better  to  the  that  thou  retorne. 

3.  To  see  to  officially,  ag  one  holding  a  position 
over  those  who  'do  the  work ;  to  supervise,  super- 
intend ;  to  see  after,  look  after,  attend  to  the  doing 
or  working  of.     (Cf.  OVERLOOK  v.  6. ) 

c  1440  PECOCK  Refr.  416  And  aboue . .  alle  Patriai  kis  is  oon 
Pope  forto  ouerse  and  reule  and  amende  the  Governauncis 
of  Patriarkis.  1485  in  lo/A  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  320  To  rule  and  oversee  the  crafte  undre  the  Maire.  1495 
Act  it  Hen.  VII,  c.  22  §  6  Any  persone  assigned  to  comp- 
troll  and  oversee  theym  in  their  werking.  1596  H.  CLAPHAM 
Briefe  Bible  I.  67  Othoniel  was  chosen  Tudge,  who  oversawe 
them  for  40  yeares.  1611  BIBLE  i  Chron.  ix.  29.  1665  Sure. 
Aff.  Netherl.  25  The  four  Bishops.. were  unable  to  oversee 
effectually  the  17  large  Provinces  of  Belgium.  1735  SWIFT 
Ef.  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  745  Can  I  oversee  my  workmen  and 
a  school  too?  01864  N.  HAWTHORNE  Little  Daffydown. 
dilty  Tales  1871  II.  155  He. .is  overseeing  the  carpenters. 

t  b.  With  obj.  clause  (or  obj.  and  compl.)  :  To 
see,  see  to  it  (that  something  be  done).   Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvm.  xx,  Hit  wyl  be  your  wor- 
shyp  that  ye  ouer  see  that  she  be  entered  worshypfully.  1569 
in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford  327  The  Baillies  . . 
shall . .  oversee  that  every  man  shall  kepe  his  stynt  of 
beastes.  1697  Vietu  Penal  Laws  202  Power  to  search  all 
Oyls.  .and  to  oversee  that  the  same  be  not  mixed. 

C.  absol.  To  superintend,  act  as  overseer. 
01548  HALL  Chron.  Introd.  8  b.  Being  an  euil  sheperd  or 

herdeman  before  time,  dyd  not  plie,  kepe  and  diligently 


OVERSEEN. 

ouerse.  1647  N.  HACON  I)ite.  Copt.  F.nf.  L  v.  (1739!  13  The 
Bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Uske,  who  is  to  oversee  under  God 
over  us.  1798  W,  H  I'rroN  Autobiog.  34  But  I,  who  had  no 
land  near,  no  team  to  assist,  or  servants  that  could  oversee, 
was  obliged  to  hire  all  the  work. 

4.  To  see  against  the  intention  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  seen  ;  to  catch  sight  of; 
to  have  a  sight  of.  (Cf.  OVIBHKAR  3.) 

1741  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  in.  ii,  Fanny,  not  suspiciou*  of 
being  overseen  by  Adams,  gave  a  loose  to  her  passion.  i66a 
WRAXALL  Hugo's  Miserables  i.  It  (1677)  34  A  moment  after 
he  blew  out  his  light,  for . .  he  fancied  he  might  be  overseen. 

t5.  To  look  at  with  the  'evil  eye',  bewitch: 
=  OVERLOOK  i>.  7.  Obs.  rare. 

1641  W.  HOOKF.  New  E«g.  Tears  ^  Wrien  any  are  be- 
witched, it  is  a  phrase  of  speech  among  many  to  say,  they 
are  over-seene,  i.e.  lookt  upon  with  a  malicious  eye. 

II.  6.  To  fail  or  omit  to  see  or  notice  (through 
inattention,  or  intentionally)  ;  to  neglect,  pass  over, 
disregard ;  -=  OVERLOOK  v.  2.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1013  WULFSTAN  Horn.  1.  (Napier)  370  Dencan  ba  nu  . . 
ban  hi;  g°d  oferseod.  x$oo-*o  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  77  And 
gar  me  mony  fait  ouerse,  That  now  is  brayd  befoir  myn  E. 
1535  COVERDALB  Itible  Prol.,  Thynke  y1 . .  it  is  happlye  ouer- 
sene  of  >•  interpreters.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  n.  i.  f  2.  239 
Many  things  he  cannot  see,  and  many  things  he  may  over- 
see. 1700  CONCREVE  Way  of  World  n.  iii,  'Twas  for  my 
ease  to  oversee  and  wilfully  neglect  the  gross  advances  made 
him  by  my  wife.  1774  PENNANT  Tottr  Scot,  in  1772,  200 
Adding  numbers  of  remarks  over-seen  by  him. 

7.  reft.  To  fail  to  perceive  what  is  befitting  or 
right  lor  one  to  do,  or  what  is  the  truth  or  fact  of 
a  matter ;  to  forget  oneself,  act  unbecomingly ;  to 
fall  into  error,  make  a  mistake,  err,  blunder,  act 
imprudently.  Also  intr.  (quots.  1615,  1639  :  °'- 
OVERSEEN  I.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  v.  378,  I,  glotoun  ..  gylti  me  3elde, 
For  I  haue.  .ouer-seye  me  at  my  sopere,  and  some  tyme  at 
nones.  15*9  MORE  Dyalage  iv.  Wks.  255/1  Luther  . .  dothe 
so  madly  ouersee  himselfe,  that  he  discloseth  vnware  cer- 
tayne  folies  of  him  selfe.  1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  MI.  v.  t  a 
Who  notwithstanding  mightily  oversee  in  prognosticating 
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01677  BARROW  Serin.  (1810)  II.  564  Immoderate  selfishness 
so  bn'ndeth  us,  that  we  oversee  and  forget  ourselves. 

in.  8.  nonce-use.  To  see  too  strongly  or  vividly. 
[OVER-  37.] 

a  i«oo  HOOKER  Serm.  Habak.  ii.  4  Wks.  1888  III.  607  It 
then  maketh  them  cease  to  be  proud,  when  it  causeth  them 
to  see  their  error  in  overseeing  the  thing  they  were  proud 
of.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  iii.  47  We  had  so  grovelled 
in  darkness  that  we  oversaw  the  light. 

Hence  Oversee'ing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  (in  various 
senses :  see  above). 

1513  in  lotA  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  395  That  no 
honie  be  brought  to  town  but  it  be  good  and  merchantable, 
by  overseinge  of  such  as  shalhe . . chossen  by  the  Maior. 
1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Citrus  Dom.  48  In  the  overseeing  provi- 
dence of  thy  rich  mercies.  1799  WORDSW.  '  Three  years  she 
grew '  ii,  The  girl  . .  Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power  To 
kindle  or  restrain.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  68, 1  have  jobs  of  overseeing  now  and  then. 

Over-seeded :  see  OVER-  27  b. 

fOversee-k,  -seche,  v.  Obs.  [Ovra-g.  (OE. 
had  ofersican  in  sense  'exact  too  much  '.)]  trans. 
To  search  through. 

<- 1415  F.ng.  Cony.  Irtl.  138  Me  may  rede  &  ouerseche  the 
boke  of  kynges,  be  prophetes. 

t  Oversee-mliig,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Used  to  render 
Gr.  l*i<t>at>(ia  outward  appearance. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  viii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  It 
39372  Pictagoraci  ..cleped  coloure  ephipania,  bat  is  ouer- 
semynge  bat  is  vttemoste  partie  of  a  clere  bodie  bat  is 
termynyd. 

f  Oversee-mlng,  a.  Obs.  Appearing  alx>ve, 
supereminent  (rendering  L.  superiminens) ;  seem- 
ing to  be  over  or  higher. 

1381  WYCLIF  Eph.  i.  19  Which  is  the  ouersemynge  [1388 
excellent,  Vulg.  supereminens)  greetnesse  of  his  vertu  into 
vs  that  ban  bileuyd.  a  i6«  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.) 
30  A  room  in  the  Queens  favour,  which  eclipsed  the  others 
over-seeming  greatnesse. 

Overseen  (<?°v3js<-n),  ///.  a.  Forms :  4  ouer- 
seie,  4-6  -seyn(e,  5-6  -sayne,  -sene,  5-7  -seene, 
5-  -seen,  (6  -sayne,  -sean).  [Pa.  pple.  of  OVER- 
SEE. In  part  with  active  meaning  :  cf.  mistaken.] 

1.  That  has  '  overseen  himself  (see  OVEBSEI  7)  ; 
betrayed  into  a  fault  or  blunder;  deceived,  de- 
luded, mistaken,  in  error;  acting  imprudently, 
hasty,  rash  (in  an  action).  Now  arch,  or  dial. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  373  It  were  a  thing  unresonable, 
A  man  to  be  so  overseie.  Forth!  tak  hiede  of  that  I  seie. 
1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  »'•  "i-3>8  b/i 
They  that  wyll  saye  that  he  was  an  heretyke  ben  foples  & 
ouerseen.  1519  Interlude  Four  Elements  in  Hail.  Dixlsley 
I.  33  Methink  you  far  oversayne.  1535  COVBRDALE  rrm. 
xxiv  10  Yf  thou  be  ouersene  &  necligcnt  in  tyme  of  nede, 
then  is  thy  strength  but  small.  1608  WIU.ET  Hexapla 
Exod.  151  How  Rupertus  was  so  much  ouerseene  toalleage 
a  text  no  .here  extant.  1786  NELSON  Let.  June  in  N icoU 
DisP  (1845)  I.  177  However  Mr.  Adye  might  have  be 
overseen  In  his  C?)pinion  as  to  the  right  of  Seizure  .«7> 
St.  James  Mag.  May  164  She  . .  had  been  so  overseen  as  ic 
encourage  the  young  man's  M-its.  ,:™_1« 

b    Overseen   with  (or   in)  dnnt,  also  simply 
overseen:  Drunk,  intoxicated.  Obs.  ex  c.  dial. 


OVEBSEEB. 

be  ouer-sene.  1531  ELVOT  Let.  in  Gffv.  (1883)  Life  78  Men 
callyth  him  overseene,  that  is  drunke,  whan  he  neither 
knowith  what  he  doeth,  nor  what  he  o\vght  to  dop.  1628 
EARLE  Microcosm,,  Colledge  Butler  (Arh.)  3^  Hee  is  a  very 
sober  man  considering  his  manifold  temptations  of  drinke, 
. .  and  if  liee  be  ouer-seene,  tis  within  his  owne  liberties,  and 
no  man  ought  to  take  exceptions.  1678  Robin  Hood  in 
Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  II.  122, 1  cannot  well  tell  whether 
he  was  overseen  with  wine  or  rage. 

f  2.  That  has  looked  into  or  studied  a  subject 
(cf.  OVERSEE  2);  versed,  skilled,  'well  seen'  in 
some  department  of  knowledge.  (Cf.  well-read.') 

1533  MORE  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1004/1  The  man  is 
a  wyse  man  and  wel  ouer  sene  in  arguing.     1550  BALE 
Apol.  51   Ye  are  a  great  wise  prelate  &  wel  overscan  in    : 
matters.     1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  11.  vi.  (1660)  68  They  would 
be  thought  to  be  well  overseen  in  Heraldry. 

f3.  Overlooked,  unnoticed  :  see  OVERSEE  6.  Ol>s. 

1608  BP.  HALL  Char.   I'irtnes  S,  I'.,  Honest  Man,  He 
bewraies  the  fault  of  what  he  sells,  and  restores  the  ouerseene    I 
gaine  of  a  false  reckoning. 

Overseer  (o«-vaastaj),  sl>.  [f.  OVEBSEE  +  -ER!.]  | 
1.  One  who  oversees  or  superintends,  a  supervisor ;    I 
esp.  one  whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  a  piece 
of  work,  or  a  body  of  workmen ;  a  superintendent 
(of  workmen,  slaves,  convicts,  etc.). 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sum.  34  The  name  of  a  surueyour  is 
a  frenche  name,  and  is  as  moche  to  say  in  Englysshe  as  an  ; 
ouerseer.  1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  Wks.  (1573)  252/1 
Those  ouersears  which  we  now  call  Byshops  after  the  Greke 
word,  were  alway  bidyng  in  one  place  to  gouerne  the  con. 
gregation  there.  1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  206  Over-seers 
of  the  Out-workes  of  the  City.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  144. 
F  4  The  Overseers  of  the  Highway  and  Constables.  1766 
W.  STORK  Ace.  East  Florida  62  The  overseer,  and  other  i 
white  servants,  will.. be  hired  much  cheaper  in  a  plentiful  i 
and  good  climate,  than  in  a  scarce  and  sickly  one.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Rtf.  III.  423  There  was  a  disturb, 
ance  in  Gottingen,  because  the  overseers  of  the  commune 
were  at  first  hostile.  i88a  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  24  Saturnino 
to  be.,  set  to  work  with  an  axe  or  a  spade  in  dockyard  or  on 
highway,  and  cowed  with  the  whip  of  the  overseer.  Mod. 
Advl.,  To  Printers.— Working  Overseer  wanted  in  a  country 
news  and  jobbing  office.  Must  be  a  good  disciplinarian, 
sober  and  capable. 

t  b.  A  person  (formerly)  appointed  by  a  testator 
to  supervise  or  assist  the  executor  or  executors  of 
the  will.  Obs. 

1395  in  E.  E.  Wills(iWi)  n  Myseketour,  William  Kyllet 
of  Essex,  ..John  Cosyn  of  London,  ouerseer,  bat  my  wylle 
be  fulfylyd  in  be  worschip  of  god.  14. .  Prov.  in  Rel.  Ant. 
I.  314  Too  secuturs  and  an  overseere  make  thre  theves. 
1532  ELVOT  Let.  in  Gov.  (1883)  Life  77  The  Busshop..is  in 
the  case  that  overseers  of  testamentes  be  in  England,  for  he 
•shall  have  leve  to  looke  so  that  he  meddle  not.  1612  J.  MORE 
in  Bnccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  124  The  great 
pains  he  hath  taken . .  to  strengthen  his  will  with  so  powerful 
overseers,  and  to  make  so  cunning  executors.  1666-7  1'- 
HENRY  Diaries  .5-  Lett.  21  Jan.,  For  mourning  clothes  for 
myself,  my  wife,  my  son  John,  and  Cosin  Martha  Warter, 
as  was  thought  fit  by  the  overseers  of  the  will— ^12.  6.  8. 

c.  (In  full,  Overseer  of  the  poor.)  A  parish 
officer  (appointed  annually)  to  perform  various 
administrative  duties  mainly  connected  with  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

The  office  was  created  by  Act  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  and  the  duties 
were  defined  to  include  causing  able-bodied  paupers  to  work, 
giving  relief  to  the  disabled  poor,  putting  poor  children  to 
work,  apprenticing  them,  etc.,  and  raising  by  rate  the 
necessary  funds  for  these  purposes ;  the  chief  duties  now 
are  to  assess,  collect,  and  distribute  the  '  Poor  Rate '  (the 
actual  relief  of  the  poor  in  most  cases  now  belonging  to  the 
'  guardians  of  the  poor ' :  see  GUARDIAN  i  b),  to  make  out 
the  lists  of  voters  for  parliament  and  for  municipal  and  other 
councils,  jury  lists,  etc.  The  office  belongs  to  England  and 
Wales,  and  is  gratuitous,  but,  where  the  duties  require  it, 
paid  or  assistant  overseers  are  appointed.  Officers  having 
the  same  name,  whose  duties  are  restricted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  to  the  poor,  exist  in  some  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

1601  Act  43  Eliz. c.i  §  i  Be  it  enacted.. That  the  Church, 
wardens  of  euery  Parish,  and  foure,  three,  or  two  substantiall 
householders,  .to  be  nominated  yearely  in  Easter  weeke. . 
shall  be  called  Ouerseers  of  the  Poore  of  the  same  Parish. 
1615  MASSINGER  New  Way  i.  i.  The  poor  income  ..  hath 
made  me  . .  Thought  worthy  to  be  scavenger,  and  in  time 
May  rise  to  be  overseer  of  the  poor.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade 
(ed.  4)  97  All  constables,  churchwardens,  overseers,  or  other 
officers  in  all  parishes.  1711  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens 
(ed.  4)  23  The  Churchwardens  were  anciently  the  sole  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  Introd.,  The 
inhabitants. .were  in  much  less  awe  of  the  parson  than  of 
the  overseer. 

t  2.  One  who  looks  down  upon  or  at  anything  ; 
a  beholder,  onlooker,  spectator.    Obs. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  n.  ix.  (1895)  279  Hauing  a 


overseers  would  that  I  shuld  have  done,  a  1656  BP.  HALL 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)252  Study. .to  be  approved  of  so  glorious 
witnesses  and  overseeres. 

1 3.  One  who  '  oversees '  a  book  for  the  purpose 
of  criticism  or  revision ;  variously  =  critic,  censor, 
reviser,  editor.  Obs. 

'597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxxi.  §  3  There  are  in  the  world 
certayne  voluntarie  ouer-seers  of  all  Bookes,  whose  censure  in 
this  respect  would  fall  as  sharpe  on  us.  1614  BEDELL  Lett. 
vii.  1 16  In  the  Margent,..the  ouerseers  of  Plantines  edition, 
set  this  note,  1642  ROGERS  Naatnan  To  Rdr.,  That  I  may 
be  the  overseer  of  mine  owne  Bookes.  1685  WOOD  Life 
27  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  133  Half  the  verses  that  were  made 
for  the  said  book  were  cast  aside  by  the  overseers,  Dr. 
Aldrich  and  Jane. 
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Hence  O'versee'r  v.  trans.,  to  act  as  overseer   ] 
over;  O'versee;ring  vbl.  sb.,  acting  as  overseer; 
O  verseerism,  the  system  of  overseers. 

1709  THORESBY  Diary  II.  50  Both  days  entirely  spent  with 
labourers  directing  and  overseering  the  sows[ ='  sews  *,drains] 
to  drain  water.  1870  Athenxum  3  Dec.  721  A  dark  and 
melancholy  wild,  where . .  Absenteeism,  Overseerism,  all  sorts 
of  other  'isms'  gather  griffin-like  around  the  porches  of  the 
proud,  .land-proprietors.  1892  Daily  News  25  Jan.  5/4  The 
forest  is,  at  present,  overseered  and  cared  for  by  the . .  deputy 
surveyor,  with  three  assistants  [etc.).  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  I  For- 
bid  Banns  (1899)  72,  I  did  a  little  in  the  overseering  line. 

p-verseership.  [f.  prec.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
office  or  position  of  an  overseer. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Enf.  i.  xlix.  (1739)  85  Leaving 
to  the  King  only  an  overseership.  1813  Exaininer  8  Feb. 
gr/2,  I  was.. appointed  Overseer  of  the  parish;  and. .six 
months  before  my  overseership  terminated,  I  received  another 
paper.  Mod.  Advl.,  To  master  printers.— Overseership  or 
Chckership  required  by  good  practical  Printer. 

t  Oversee'the,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  5.]  trans. 
and  intr.  To  boil  over. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  in.  vi,  Your  stately  seas 
(perhaps  with  love's  fire)  glow,  And  overseeth  their  banks 
with  springing  tide.  1656  TRAPP  Comur.  3  John  10  It  is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  over-seething  pots. 

Oversell :  see  OVERSILE. 

Overse  11,  o:ver-se'll,  v.    [OVEB-  26,  27.] 

•fl.  trans.  To  sell  at  more  than  the  real  value.  Obs. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tung,  Survcndre,  to  ouer- 
sell.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneidix.i&s  The  thing  call'd  life,  with 
ease  I  can  disclaim,  And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame. 
1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  247  If  he  waits  to  do  it,  for  his 
asking  him,  he  oversells  the  benefit. 

1 2.  To  fetch  a  higher  price  than.  Obs.  rare. 

1618  FLETCHER  Chances  n.  i,  A  distressed  Lady. .whose 
beauty  Would  over-sell  all  Italy. 

3.  Speculation.  To  sell  more  of  (a  stock,  etc.)  than 
one  can  deliver,  or  than  is  in  existence.  Also  rcfl. 

1879  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Oversell, . .  (Stock  Exchange),  to  sell 
beyond  one's  means  of  delivery.  1881  Daily  News  14  Sept. 
4/6  He  secured  nearly  500,000  bales,  or,  in  fact,  considerably 
more  cotton  than  was  actually  in  existence,  the  market  thus 
being  what  is  termed  '  oversold  '.  1891  Pair  Mall  G.  14 
Sept.  6/2  The  state  of  affairs,  .is  due  to.  .cultivators  having 
oversold  the  paddy  crop.  1897  Daily  News  26  Feb.  8/7  For 
mohairs  there  is  a  good  many  inquiries,  some  merchants 
having  apparently  over-sold  themselves. 

Hence  Overselling  vbl.  sb. ;  Oversold  ///.  a. 

1583  BABlNGTONCVwwawrf/w.  viii.  (1637)  71  It  condemneth 
all  over-selling :  I  meane  knowne  and  wilful  ouerselting  of 
any  thing.  1879^90  WEBSTER  s.  v.  Oversell,  Oversold  market, 
a  market  in  which  stocks  have  been  sold  '  short '  to  such  an 
extent  that,  .it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  for  delivery. 

t  Overse'ine,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofersieman,  {. 
ofer-,  OVEB-  +  sieman,  SEME  v.,  to  load.]  trans. 
To  overload,  oppress. 

£•961  ^ETHELWOLD  Rait  St.  Benet  Ixiv.  (1885),  pzt..ba 
unstrangan  ofersymede  heora  beowdom  ne  forfleon.  a  1050 
Liber  Sc infill,  x.  (1889)50  jif  aefter  bam  metta  oferfylle  ooae 
ofermicelnysse  sawl  by3  ofersymed.  £1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  65  panne  unbinde  we  be  burden  be  he  hadde  us  mide 
ouersemd. 

Oversend,  v. :  see  OVEB-  10. 

O"ver-se'H.Sible,a-  [OvBB-28.]  Toosensible; 
ftoo  sensitive.  So  O'ver-se'nsibly  adv.,  too 
sensibly ;  f  in  an  over-sensitive  manner. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Lelter-ok.  (Camden)  66  Doist  thou  not 
oversensibely  perceive  that  the  markett  goith  far  otherwise 
in  Inglande  ?  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny xxm.  ii.  156  It  hardeneth 
the  throat  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomack  which  is  over- 
sensible.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  viii.  63 
A  mother  over-notable ;  a  daughter  over-sensible ;  and  their 
Hickman,  who  is — over-neither.  1823  LAMB  Elia  (1860)  93 
His  nation  in  general  have  not  over-sensible  countenances. 

O'ver-se-nsitive,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too 
sensitive.  So  O'ver-se-nsitiveness. 

1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  101  A  mere  '  cook ' 
would  never  have . .  lost  his  place  in  the  royal  kitchen  from 
over-sensitiveness.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  j5n7W«Pref.  (1871)8 
Excitement  to  nerves  that  are  over -sensitive. 

Over-sentimental  to  -service :  see  OVEB-. 

O'verset,  sb.    [f.  OVEBSET  ».] 

The  act  or  fact  of  oversetting,  in  various  senses 
ofthevb.:  fa.  Overthrow,  defeat.  Obs.  b.  Over- 
turn, upsetting,  upset,  f  C.  Putting  off,  postpone- 
ment. Obs.  f  d.  Overload,  excess.  Obs.  e.  Print- 
ing. Matter  set  up  in  excess  of  space. 

1456  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  II  (1814)  45/2  Quhen  ony  gret  ourset  is 
lik  to  cum  on  the  bordourarts  bai  think  be  Inland  men  sulde 
be  redy  in  bar  supple.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  A  rms  (S.  T.  S.) 
238  He  wald  nocht  pay,  bot  geve  him  delayis  and  oursettis. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  viii.  1628  [The  king  of  France]  knew 


321  With  this  overset  ot  wealtn  ana  pomp.  .tncy.  .oecame 
lazy  and  negligent.  1727  Philip  Quarll  239, 1 . .  was  over-set 
with  the  same  Sea,  under  the  flat  bottom'd  Boat,  where  you 
found  me.  That  was  a  happy  Overset  for  thee.  1789 
TWINING  in  Select.  Papers  T.  Family  (1887)  193.  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  from  my  brother  of  my  downfall?  ..  A 
thundering  overset — such  as  might  have  been  felt,  I  conceive, 
at  the  Antipodes.  1864  WEBSTER,  Overset,.  .An  upsetting ; 
ruin  ;  overturn.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet., Overset.  .Print. 
Excess  of  composition.  1896  MS.  Let.  from  printer,  We 
had  some  overset  from  Feb.  number. 

Overset  (^vsase-t),  v.  [OVEB-  7,  etc.  An 
OE.  *ofersejtan  is  not  cited :  cf.  however  OHG. 
ubarsezzan,  MHG.  iibersetzen,  to  set  (any  one)  over 
(e.  g.  a  river),  to  set  (with),  to  overburden,  oppress; 
some  of  which  senses  also  occur  in  ME.] 


OVERSET. 

•(•1.  trans.  To  oppress;  to  press  hard.   Obs. 

.1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  And  bat  lond  folc  hem  ouer- 
sette  mid  felefelde  pine.  1398  TKKYISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  VI. 
xix.  (Tollem.  M  S.),  Also  ry}tful  loi  dshipe  ouersetteb  not  [noti 
opprimit}  his  subiectis  by  tyraundcs.  1422  tr.  Secrcta  Secret., 
Priv.  Priv.  182  This  Prynce  Dermot,  Seynge  hym-Selfe.. 
hugely  ouersette  with  enemys  . .  flow  ouer  the  See  into 
Normandy.  1349  Corttpl.  Scot.  xv.  127,  1  am  sa  violently 
ouerset  be  them.  1572  BOSSEWELL  Arniorie  n.  59 b,  The 
harte.  .whan  hee  is  overset  with  houndes. 

f  2.  To  overcome,  overpower  by  force  or  violence, 
overthrow,  overwhelm,  discomfit.  Obs. 

ci37$Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (Placidas)  772  A  lyone..oure- 
set  in  his  mouth  hynt  me.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  373/2  Ovyr 
settyn,  or  ovyr  comyn,  supero,  vinco.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthttrxx.  xii,  To  wayte  vpon  sir  launcelot  for  to  ouersette 
hyrn  and  to  slee  hym.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  116  Ethel- 
frlde  king  of  Northumberlande  overset  the  Britons  at  the 
Citie  of  Chester,  and  forced  them  to  flee.  1618  BOLTON 
Flonis  (1636)  51  Decius  ..  over  set  in  the  bosome  of  the 
Valley,  tooke  upon  his  own  head . .  all  the  wrath  of  the  Gods. 

trans/,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hust.  I.  144  Yet  yf  that  wynil 
Vulturnus  ouersette  A  vyne  in  heete. 

fb.  Jig.  To  overcome  (the  mind,  feelings,  etc.). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  218  Thus  he,  whom  gold  hath  over- 
set, Was  trapped  in  his  oghne  net.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 
Ixxiii,  Ourset  so  sorow  had  bothe  hert  and  mynd.  1567 
Gude  f;  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  27  Quhen  sadnes  hes  ouerset  my 
hart.  1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  99  A  Man  whose 

Mind  is  fill'd  and  overset  with  these  great  Ideas. 

3.  To  cause  to  fall  over;  toupset, overturn, capsize; 
to  turn  upside  down.     Now  rare.     [OVER-  6.] 

1392  SHAKS.  Rom.  q-  Jul.  in.  v.  137  The  Barke  thy  body 
is.. the  windes  thy  sighes,  Who.  .will  ouer  set  Thy  tempest 
tossed  body.  1669  PEPYS  Diary  8  Mar.,  The  King  and  the 
Duke  of  York  went  by  three  in  the  morning,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  overset ;..  the  King  all  dirty,  but  no 
hurl.  1719  1>E  FOE  Crusoe  i.  v.  (1840)  83,  I  overset  my  raft. 
'755  }•  SHEBBEARE  Lydia(ij6g]  II.  no  Rushing  forward, 
[he]  overset  the  table,  the  bottles  and  glasses  accompanying 
him  in  the  fall.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vm.  v,  The 
postilion,  in  turning  too  suddenly.. overset  ^the  carriage. 
1842  M.  RUSSELL  Polynesia  vi.  (1849)  223  Their  small  vessel 
being  overset,  hope  itself  nearly  deserted  them. 

b.  intr.  To  turn  or  fall  over,  capsize;  to  be 
overturned,  upset.  Now  rare. 

1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  Warres  I.  4  He  was 
like  a  ship  which  not  fit  to  beare  so  great  sayle,  oversets. 
1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4305/3  The  Hastings. .Struck  on  the 
Sands,  and.. over-set.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  318  So 
violent  a  storm  of  wind,  that  he  thought  the  house  would 
overset.  1879  STKVENSON  Trav.Cevennesii  It  will  assuredly 
topple  and  tend  to  overset. 

4.  trans,  fig.  To  upset  or  subvert  the  order  or 
condition  of  (an  institution,  state,  or  the  like) ;  to 
cause  to  fall  into  confusion.     Now  rare. 

1679  CROWNF.  Ami.  Statesman  I.  8  I'le  make  'em  glad  to 
give  me  Sea-room  enough,  or  I'le  oreset  the  Kingdom.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xix,  The  sudden  Surprize  of  Joy  had  over- 
set Nature,  and  I  had  dy'd  upon  the  Spot.  1782  CREVECCEUR 
Lett.  79  Their  ancient  conquest  had  been  a  great  detriment 
to  them  by  over-setting  their  landed  property.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sart.  Res.  n.  v,  A  certain  Calypso-Island . .  as  it  were  falsifies 
and  oversets  his  whole  reckoning. 

b.  To  overturn  the  normal  mental  or  physical 
condition  of  (a  person)  ;  to  overcome  mentally  or 
physically;   to  discompose,  disorder, 'upset'  (the 
stomach,  etc.). 

1583  Leg.  lip.  St.  Androis  1061  His  contagious  stomack 
Was  sa  owersett  with  Burdeous  drummake.  1703  COLLIER 
Ess.  Mor.  Sutj.  II.  195  A  glorious  appearance  from  the  other 
world  has  often  over-set  the  best  men.  1824  Miss  FERRIER 
Inker,  ix,  The  smell  of  Lord  R.'s  boots  and  shoes  was  enough 
to  overset  her.  1861  TENNYSON  Let.  in  Life  (1897)  I.  xxii. 
476  France,  I  believe,  overset  me,  and  more  especially  the 
foul  ways  and  unhappy  diet  of. .  Auvergne.  1870  DICKENS 
•£.  Drood  xiii,  The  news  is  sure  to  overset  him. 

c.  intr.  To  lose  one's  balance  or  ordered  con- 
dition ;  to  be  upset,  fall  into  disorder. 

1749  LAVINCTON  Enthus.  Met/t.  fy  Papists  n.  (1754)  Pref. 
16  You  was  in  Danger  of  oversetting  from  a  Torrent  of 
Popularity  and  Contempt.  1792  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks 
Life  ft  Writ.  (1832)  II.  244  The  late  constitution  of  this 
country  has  overset.  1830  TENNYSON  Talking  Out  257 
While  kingdoms  overset,  Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand. 

f5.  trans.  To  set  (a  surface,  a  garment,  etc.) 
over  with  (jewels,  ornaments).  Obs.  [OvEB-  S.] 

14..  Tundale  (Wagner)  1879  The  whylke  wer  alle  over 
sette  and  dight  With  besandes  of  gold  and  silver  bright. 
'755  J-  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  107  As  bright  as  ivory 
overset  with  sapphires. 

f  6.  trans,  and  intr.  To  put  off,  postpone.  Obs. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  162  That  a  prynce 
Sholde  execute  the  dynte  of  Swerde  in  his  enemy. .  not  ouer- 
settynge  the  houre  of  fortune.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xc. 
62  The  synfull  man  that  all  the  ?eir  our  settis,  Fra  Pasche 
to  Pasche,  rycht  mony  a  thing  forjettis. 

1 7.  trans.  To  lay  upon  as  an  impost  or  burden, 
to  impose.  Obs.     [OvEB-  7.] 

c  1500  Melusine  301  The  trybut  that  thou  hast  ouersette 
vpon  the  peuple  of  my  lord. 

1 8.  a.  To  overcharge,  assess  excessively,     b. 
To  overload.  Obs.    [OVER- 21,  27.] 

1532  TINDALE  Exp.  Malt,  v-vii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  7,1 
The  usurers  and  publicans . .  bought  in  great  the  emperor  s 
tribute,  and,  to  make  their  most  advantage,  did  overset  the 
people.  ci645  HOWELL  Lett.  iv.  x.  12  Coming  (for  more 
frugality)  in  the  common  Boat,  which  was  oreset  with 
Merchandize,  and  other  passengers,  in  a  thick  Fog  the 
Vessell  turn'd  ore,  and  so  many  perished. 

f  9.  a.  To  pass  or  get  over.     b.  To  set  or  settle 
over.    Obs.     [OvEU-  5,  i.] 
i      1536  BELI  ENUES  Cm.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  151  Na  litil  honour 
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apperi.s  to  us  qulnlkis  he*  ouirset  sa  mony  strait  montanis, 
woddis,  IliuHs,  and  dangerus  linlijs  of  this  region.  1649 
HOWKI.I.  I'rc-fiu.  I'.irl.  4  This  fatal  black  Cloud,  which  now 
orcsets  this  poor  Island. 

10.  To  get  over  (an  illness,  etc.),  recover  from. 
dial.  [OVER-  5.] 

'.535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  48  This  Planctius.  .Throw 
sair  seikncs  that  tymc  . .  Set  him  so  soir  that  he  micht  nocht 
ouirset,  To  God  and  nature  quhill  he  payii  his  det.  1866 
BKOGDEN  1'rmiinc.  Wants  Line.  (K.  D.  D.),  He  has  overset 
liis  last  ailment.  1877  -v-  W.  Line.  Class.  1886  5.  W. 
Line.  Class.  s.v.,  I  shall  have  to  have  some  medicine  before 
I  overset  it.  It  upset  me,  and  she  never  seemed  to  overset  it. 

f  11.  In  various  uncertain  senses,  now  06s. 

c  1470  HARDING  Cliron.  CXLV.  i,  At  Lancastre,  y9  yere  of 
Christ  then  writen,  A  thousand  whole  twoo  C.  and  fourty 
mo,  And  one  therto,  in  Flores  as  is  wryten,  And  in  the  yere 
next  after  then  oucrsetten.  01547  SURREY  &neid  IV.  152 
And  whiles  they  raunge  to  overset  the  groves.  1621 
MAI.YM  s  Anc.  Law-Meich.  89  He  that  dealeth  in  barter 
must  be  very  circumspect,  and  the  money  giuen  in  barter 
cannot  be  ouerset.  1719  CAJ-T.  \V.  WRIGLESWORTH  MS. 
Log-oil,  of  the  '  LyM  13  Dec.,  At  i  afternoon  overset  the 
Shcat  Cable  in  the  Hold,  then  Veered  away. 

12.  (o-ver-se-f)  To  set  up  (type)  in  excess. 

1897  W.  T.  STEAD  in  Review  of  Key.  Jan.  75/1,  I  have 
arrived  at  a  chronic  state  of  over-setting.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  month  a  piteous  scene  of.  .slaughter  takes  place. 

Hence  O'verset  ///.  a. ;  Oversetting  ///.  a.  (in 
i]iiot.  1456  =  off-putting,  dilatory) ;  also  Over- 
•e'tter,  one  who  oversets,  t  an  oppressor. 

4-1440  Proinp.  Paru.  373/1  Ovyrledare  (or  ovyr  settar), 
offmsor.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  243 
And  he  be  lathe,  and  our  settand,  and  favourable  in  puny- 
cioun  of  mysdoaris.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rtfl.  IV.  XL  (1848) 
330  One  of  those  easily  over-set  Boats. 

Overse-tting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -IKG  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  OVEKSET;  upsetting;  •(•  op- 
pression ;  f  off-putting. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  n.xii.  (1495)  bvj  b/2  Thise 
angellis  ..  ben  free  of  alle  mancre  oppressynge  and  ouer. 
settynge.  c  1440  I'romp.  l'an>.  373/3  Ovyr  settyngc,  or  ovyr 
syttynge  of  dede  or  tyme,  amiss/a.  1499  Ibid.  (ed.  Pynson), 
Ouersettinge,  oppressio.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  i.  15 
Vpon  the  oversetting  of  their  boat.  1869  MRS.  WHITNEY 
Hitherto  ix,  Augusta  Hare  told  me  something . .  which  nearly 
completed  my  mental  oversetting. 

Over-severe,  -severity,  etc. :  see  OVEB-. 

Oversew  (Ju-vaasou;),  v.  [OvEE-  5.]  trans. 
To  sew  overhand  ;  to  sew  together  two  pieces  of 
stuff,  by  laying  them  face  to  face  with  the  edges 
coinciding,  and  passing  the  needle  through  both 
always  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  thread 
between  the  stitches  lies  over  the  edges.  Sometimes 
called  overhand,  overseam,  or  overcast :  see  these 
words.  In  Embroidery,  —  OVERCAST  v.  7.  Hence 
Oversewing  vbl.  sl>..  Oversewn  ///.  a. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1881  CAULFEII.D  &  SA WARD  Diet.  Needle- 
work, Over-sewing,  a  method  of  Plain-sewing,  otherwise 
known  as  Seaming,  or  Top-sewing,  and  executed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Over-casting.  But  the  great  difference 
between  Over-sewing  and  Over-castine  is  that  the  former 
is  closely  and  finely  executed  for  the  uniting  of  two  selvedges 
or  folds  of  material,  and  the  latter  is  very  loosely  done,  and 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  raw  edges  from  ravelling- 
out. ..In  olden  times  this  stitch  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Overhand.  1903  Tregaskis'  Catal.  Jan.  li/i  Six  Hand- 
kerchiefs, hemstitched,  very  small  cobweb  border  and  over- 
sewn  ornament  in  the  corners. 

tOversey,  v.  Obs.  rare.  (Better  oversie.) 
[f.  OVER-  4,  17  +  ME.  rijen,  OE.  sigan,  to  pass,  as 
time :  see  SIB  V.]  intr.  To  pass  by,  elapse. 

13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1686  pus  he  countcs  hym  a  kow, 
|>at  watz  a  kyng  ryche,  Quyle  seuen  sybez  were  ouer-seyed 
someres  I  trawe. 

Oversey,  obs.  f.  OVERSEA  ;  obs.  infl.  OVERSEE. 

Overshade  ;>v3.ipi-d),  v.    [OVER-  8.] 

1.  trans.   —OVERSHADOWS,  a. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasf.  Luke  i.  35  paes  heahstan  miht  be  ofer 
sceadaS  [c  1160  Hatton  G.  ofer-sczde3 ;  Vulg.  obumbrabit]. 
1594  GREENS  £  LODGE  Looking-Gl.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  113 

oc  ,  ,nd  of  mcrcv  ouershead  her  [the  Church's)  head. 

2.  To  cast  a  shade  over ;   to  render  gloomy  or 
dark  ;  (o  overshadow,  shade.     Also  absol. 

'5*8  SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  ii.  iii.  273  The  Elder  tree  Which  ouer.    \ 

les  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit.    1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  376 
»d  on  then  where  thy  Bowre  Oreshades.     1670  DRYDEN 
tyrannic  Love  i.  i,  The  monster  of  the  wood  i  O'ershading 
all  which  under  him  would  grow.    1717  DESAGULIERS  in  Phi!,    i 
trans.  XXXV.  3*3  Plants  which  are  overshaded  ..  cannot    ! 
so  well  imbibe  Air.     1811  \VoRDS\v.  Son/*  for  Spinning    \ 
wheel  5  Dewy  night  o'ershades  the  ground. 

ft'    1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  vi.  62  Darke  cloudy  death 

reshades  his  beames  of  life.      1813  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Old 
I  am. i,  A  p.issms  sentiment  seemed  to  overshade  the  brows    i 
of  my  companion. 

Hence  Ovorsha'ding//*/.  a. 

1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.,  Dial.  Ixi,  Pleasant  ouer- 
snading  bowers. 

Overshadow  (iwvs.i^-dcn),  v.     [OE.  ofer- 
sceatiwian  :     see    OVER-    8.       So    MHG.    Sbtr- 
sdiatcwen,    MDu.    overschaduwen,    Goth,    ufar-   \ 
madiujan,  all  rendering  L.  obumbrart  in  N.  T.] 

1.  traits.  To  cast  a  shadow  over;  to  cover  or 
obscure  with  shadow  or  darkness,  overcloud;  to 
uvcrshade,  shade  over. 

c  1000  Afs.  <;,..,/>.  Mark  ix.  7  Seo  lyft  hi  ofer-sceadewmlc. 
—  Luke  ix.  34  Da  wearS  s<M)ip  &  ofer-sccadude  hi;  (t  1 160 
(("('","'  of"-scadede).  c  1050  .Supfl.  .-KIMS*  I  'oc.  in  \Vr.- 
H  ulcker  178/44  Otmtbro,  ic  ofcrKcadcnise.  1388  WvcLir 
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|  Luke  ix.  34  A  cloude  was  maad,  and  ouerschadewidc  hem. 
1535  COVERDALK  Bartuh  v.  8  The  woddes  £  all  pleasaunt 

i  trees  shal  ouershadpwe  Israel.  1600  J.  POUY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
ix.  345  1  he  moone  being  ouershadowed  with  clouds.  1791 
BOSWELL  Johnson  2  Aug.  an.  1763,  A  long  narrow  paved 
court  in  the  neighbourhood,  overshadowed  by  some  trees. 
1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrosp.  II.  143  The  dark  cloud  thus  early 
cast  on  her  life  continued  to  overshadow  it  for  many  years. 

\  fig-  1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  5  Wrapped  in  mysticall 
figures,  and  ouershadowed  wiih  images.  1856  FROUDK  Hist. 

i  ±.ng.  II.  vii.  141  Those  misfortunes  which  were  soon  to  over- 
shadow her.  1864  PUSEY  Led.  Daniel  v.  255  One  prophecy 

j    of  woe  overshadowed  all  the  later  years  of  David. 

2.  To  cover  or  overspread  with  some  influence, 
as  with  a  shadow ;  to  shelter,  protect. 

c8*t  Vesp.  Psalter  cxxxix.  8  Dryhlen  mejen  haelu  minre 
ofersceadwa  heafud  min  in  dege  gefchtes.  1388  Wvu  n 
Luke  L  35  The  Hooly  Goost  schal  come  fro  aboue  in  to  thee, 
and  the  vertu  of  the  Hijeste  sclial  ouerschadewe  thee.  1578 
Chr.  Prayers  in  Pril:  Prayers  (1851)  502  Overshadow  me 
in  the  day  of  battle.  i66j  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  v.  J  3 
It  may  seem  that  when  the  Divine  Spirit  did  overshadow 
the  understanding  of  the  Prophets,  yet  it  offered  no  violence 
to  their  faculties.  1859  SINGLETON  Virgil  II.  433  The 
queen's  high  name  O'crshadows  him. 

3.  To  tower  over  so  as  to  cast  its  shadow  over ; 
hence,  to  rise  above, '  cast  into  the  shade',  diminish 
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Gotp.  Matt.  xvii.  5  lieorlii-woicn  hig  ofer-i 


*n«  uiiucisuii lit-,  13  uucrsiiauuwca  oy  me  oninfes  presence. 
1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  244  Faith  and  inndilitie. .  striue 
to  ouer-master  and  ouer-shadow  one  another.  1611  SPEED 
Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  iv.  (1614)  7/3  All  their  monuments  ..  over- 
shadowed by  the  height  of  Beckett's  tomb.  1614  CAPT. 
SMITH  Virginia  n.  24  A  low  pleasant  valley  overshaddowed 
in  many  places  with  high  rocky  mountaines.  1870  DICKENS 
£.  Drood  xi,  No  neighbouring  architecture  of  lofty  pro- 
portions had  arisen  to  overshadow  Staple  Inn.  a  1861  BUCKLE 
CYm'//3.(i873)  III.  i.  42  It  was  natural  that  the  Crown,  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  great  barons,  should  turn  for 
aid  to  the  Church. 

4.  To  shade  or  darken  too  much.     [OVER-  27.] 

1641  FULLER  Holy  t,  Prof.  St.  iv.  xx.  348  If  Authours  in 
painting  his  deeds  do  not  overshadow  them,  to  make  them 
blacker  than  they  were. 

Hence  Oversha-dowed  ///.  a. ;  also  O'ver- 
sha  dow  .(/'.  rare ;  Oversha'dower. 

1618  BACON  Let.  to  King  2  Jan.  in  Cabala  (1654)  9  No  op- 
pressors of  the  people,  no  overshadowers  of  the  Crown.  1849 
C.  BRONTE  Shirley  ii.  22  The  period . .  was  an  overshadowed 
one  in  British^  history,  1875  HcLEAM  Gasp,  in  Psalms  330 
Round  about  it,  not  a  literal  overshadow  ofmountains.  1878 
MOZLEY  Ess.  I.  Carlylf's  Cromwell  362  A  man  . .  who 
always  would  be  his  rival  and  overshadower. 

Oversha-dowing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  OVERSHADOW. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jas.  i.  17  The  fadir  of  li^tis,  anentis  whom  is 
noon  other  chaungyng,  ne  ouerschadewyng  of  reward.  1665 
J.  SPENCER  Vulg.  Proph.  Pref.,  That  the  Minds  of  Holy 
Men  should  conceive  (like  the  Virgin  Mary)  by  the  sole 
overshadowing*  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1860  PUSEY  Min. 
Proph.  326  The  visible  kingdom  of  God  ..  underwent  an 
almost  total  eclipse  by  the  overshadowing  of  earthly  power. 

Oversha-dowing,  ppl.a.  [-ING*.]  That 
overshadows.  Hence  Oversha'dowingly  adv.,  in 
an  overshadowing  manner. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii,  165  My  overshadowing  Spirit  and 
might  with  thee  I  send  along.  1801  SOUTHEY  TJialaba  yn. 
xyiii,  Large  as  the  hairy  Cassowar  Was  that  o'ershadowing 
Bird.  1814  LANDOR  filing.  Com:,  Southey  t,  Parson  Wks. 
1853  I.  81/2  Which  rarely  happens  to  literary  men  over- 
shadowingly  great.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  ft  Pal.  viii.  (1858) 
319  Those  mysterious  hills,  which  close  every  eastern  view 
with  their  overshadowing  height. 

t  Oversha-dowy,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OVERSHADOW 
+  -Y.]  Having  the  quality  of  overshadowing. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  474  The  Fig  tree,  which  hath  her 
Figs  aboue  the  leaf,  because  it  is  so  large  and  ouershadowie. 

t  Oversha-ke,  v.  Obs.    [OVER-  4, 37.] 

1.  trans.  To  shake  off  or  away;  to  dispel. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Onran.  (1810)  334  pe  Juerie  misferd,  Jjer 

tresorie  ouerschaken.     c  14x1   HOCCLKVE  De  Keg.  Princ. 

1655  Whan  hir  luste  is  ouerschake,  And  bere-with  wole  hir 

loues  heteasswage.  1530  PALSGR.  649/2,  lovershake^Vjfr<M«j. 

b.  intr.  To  become  shaken  off,  pass  away,  abate. 

I4>a-ao  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xiii.  (1513)  H  vj  b/3  Whcrfore 
I  rede  to  let  ouershake  All  heuynesse.  a  1415  —  Tfittple  of 
Glas  614  Alas  when  wit  bis  turment  ouershake  [v.  r.  over- 
slake]? 

2.  trans.  To  shake  overmuch.     [OVER-  27.] 
1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Baltac's  Lett.  40  The  Pope,  a  body 

over -shaken,  and  trembling  with  age. 

O'ver-sh.a-rp,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  sharp, 
excessively  sharp.  Hence  O'ver-sha-rpness. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  Theatr.  Chem.  Brit. 
(1653)  73  Abhominable  sower,  Over-sharpe,  too  bitter.  1586 
T.  R  La  Primaud,  fr.  Acad.  (1580)  503, 1  would  not  that 
fathers  should  be  over-sharpe  and  Hard  to  their  children. 
1795  SEWARD  Anecdotes  HI.  38  They,  .were  not  over-sharp 
in  discovering  the  intrigues  and  artifices.  1806  T.  L.  DE 
VINNE  in  Moxan's  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  404  The  superior 
beauty  of  over-sharp  hair-lines. 

O'ver-shave.  U.S.  A  shave  or  drawing-knife 
used  by  coopers  for  shaping  the  backs  of  barrel- 
staves.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mah. 

Overshelving,  -shepherd :  see  OVER-  i,  i. 

Overshine  (-J3i'ii\  v.  [OE.  ofersclnan :  see 
OVER-  7,  8.  So  OHG.  ubarskinan,  MHG.  tiber- 
schinen,  Du.  overscAi/neii.] 

1.  trans.  To  shine  over  or  upon,  to  illumine. 

971  Bliitt.  It  em.  129  Xzs  na  J>zt  an  t-ici  («t  leoht  ba 
•du:ie  ane  oferscineb  .ac  eac  svvylce..b;i  burh.  tiooo-X/f. 


my  Breast.  1831  fraier't  Mag.  VI.  393  A  ruddy  sun  wai 
overshlnlng  his  face. 

2.  To  surpass  in  shining,  to  outshine  ;  chiefly  Jig. 
To  surpass  or  excel  in  some  quality.  [OVEB-  j  j  1 

isSSSiMKs.  Tit.  A.  i.  i. 317 (Qo.) Thai.. DOM ouerehineihe 
gallant  st  Dames  of  Rome,  c  1590  GRKESL  Fr.  Bacon  i  in 
And  ouer-shine  the  troupe  of  all  flic  maides.  1643  TRA" 
Comin.  Gen.  xxxvii.  n  Others  precellencies  whereby  we 
are  over-shmed.  1817  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rmi.  III.  86  She 
would  so  gladly,  .have,  .overshone  manya  fenule  dignitary 

Hence  Overnhrning  vbl.  sb. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iii.  30  Like  as  the  Moone  shinctb 
not,  but  by  the  ouershining  of  the  Sunn*  vpon  her. 

Over-shipboard  to  Over-shirt :  see  OVER-. 

O-vershoe  (-/«),  sb.  [OVEB-  8c;  cf.  Do. 
oversc/ioc,  Ger.  iibcrschuh.]  A  shoe  of  india-rubber, 
felt,  or  other  material,  worn  over  the  ordinary  shoe 
as  a  protection  from  wet,  dirt,  cold,  etc. 

1851  MELVILLE  Whalt  viii.  41  Hat,  coat,  and  overshoes 
were  one  by  one  removed.  1861  Catal.  Internal.  Exhit.  1 1 . 
xxvu.  55  The  Kensington  Golosh,  or  solid  leather  over-shoe. 
1881  Century  Mag.  XXIV.  843/3  The  peasants  arc  bundles 
done  up  m  fur  caps,  coats,  and  overshoes. 

Over-shoe,  over-shoes  (<wv;uj"«-z),  cutv. 
phr.  [orig.  two  words :  see  OVER  prep.  3.]  Of 
water,  mud,  etc. :  So  deep  as  to  cover  the  shots, 
shoe-deep ;  hence,  to  be,  go,  run  over-shoes,  e.  g. 
in  water,  or  Jig.  in  any  course  or  enterprise. 

1579  GOSSON  ScA.  Abuse  (Arb.)  75,  I  beseech  them  to  lookc 
to  tneir  footing,  that  run  overshooes  in  al  these  vanities. 
1590  SHAKS.  Caw.  Err.  in.  ii.  106  A  man  may  goe  ouer-shooes 
in  the  grime  of  it.  1778  ISRAEL  ASGELL  Diary  (1897)  31  It 
clearecf  off  in  the  night  with  Snow  about  over  Shoe.  1891 
T.  HARDY  Tea  (1900)  55/1  The  result  of  the  rain  had  been 
to  flood  the  lane  over-shoe.  [See  other  examples,  a  1555 — 
1677,  s.v.  OVER /;•«•/.  3.) 

Overshoot  (<;»vojf«-t),  v.  [OVER-  13,  4, 5,  7, 
"1.23,  »7-  Cf.  MHG.  atertcAugfM,  Ger.  iibtr- 
schieszcn,  Du.  overschieten] 

1.  trans.  To  shoot,   dart,  run,  or  pass  beyond 
(a  point,  limit,  stage,  etc.). 

c  1369  CHAUCEK  Dttht  Blaunche  383  The  houndes  had 
ouershette  hym  alle  And  were  vpon  a  defaulte  y.fallc.  1591 
SHAKS.  Veil,  ff  Ad.  680  The  purblind  hare,  ..  to  ouer-shut 
his  troubles,  How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care, 
He  crankes  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles.  1755  J. 
SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  94  Dogs,  who  running  fleeter, 
over-shoot  their  game.  i8ai~34  Goad's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
II,  The  first  stage  of  inflammation .. must  have  been  over- 
shot in  the  violence  of  the  action.  1885  Law  Titties  LXXX. 
135/2  In  consequence  of  the  train  overshooting  the  platform. 
t  b.  Neutt.  To  sail  past  (a  port,  etc.).  Obs. 

«15*S  Sir  y.  JfaiMns's  ind  Vty.  It  W.  Ind.  in  Arb. 
Garner  V.  1 13  A  Spaniard,  who  told  him  how  far  off  he  was 
from  Rio  de  la  Hacha :  which,  because  he  would  not  over- 
shoot, he  anchored  that  night  again.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy. 
II.  I.  106  Wee  were  short  So  miles  of  the  place,  whereas  we 
thought  wee  had  beene  ouershot  by  east  fiftie  miles.  1711 
Lona.Ga*.  No.  4913/2  This  Vessel.,  hath  over-shot  her  Port. 
iScqAi'avalCkroii.  IX.  1 60  She  overshot  her  port  in  the  nighu 

t  c.  To  pass  over  (a  period  of  time)  ;  to  allow 
(time)  to  pass  by.  Obs. 

<i  1584  MONTGOMERIE  Cfierrie  <V  Sloe  556  Persawis  thou 
nocht  ouhat  precious  tyme  Thy  slewthing  dois  ouirschute  't 
1610  WILLET  Hexapla  Dan.  313  The  first  beginning  right, 
ouershoote  the  70  weeks,  a  1617  BAYNK  Lect.  (1634)  306  If 
wee  have  overshot  time  wherein  wee  might  have  saved 
some  twenty  pound  matter,  what  a  griefe  is  it  to  be  io 
overshot? 

2.  To  shoot  a  missile,  etc.,  over  or  above  (the 
mark  or  thing  aimed  at)  and  so  to  miss ;  to  shoot 
beyond  ;  also,  of  the  missile :   To  pass  over  or 
beyond  (the  mark). 

In  quot.  a  1400-50  the  sense  is  uncertain :  perh.  =  if  than 
ejwr-shoot  (the)  skat. 

(a  1400-50  Alexander  1767"  (Dubl.  MS.)  Yf  bou  ihote  ouer 
sheet  hou  shendes  bi  flayne.)  a  1(48 HALL  Ckran.,  Hen.  VII 
l8b, Their  enemyes  discharged  their  ordinauncc . . and  ouer- 
shot them.  1555  KotN  Decade*  108  So  to  ouershute  them 
that  none  myghl  be  hurt  therby.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reo.  ix.  ft  v)  [  They]  discharged  their  Cannon  at  them,  Sue 
over-shot  them.  1897  Chicago  Advance  9  Sept.  327^3  This 
charge  goes  wide  from  the  mark-  It  hits  some,  but  it  over- 
shoots the  body. 

b.  fig.  esp.  in  overshoot  the  mark,  to  go  or  ven- 
ture too  tar,  or  farther  than  is  intended  or  is  proper. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Lag.  Ded.,  See  how  farre  I  have 
overshot  my  marke.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Enf.  Wks.  1738 
II.  sin  this,  Diana  overshot  her  Oracle.  1701  Enf.  Tkea- 
fhrast.  303  The  greatest  fault  of  a  penetrating  wit  is  not 
coming  short  of  the  mark  but  overshooting  it.  1835  BROWNING 
Paracelsus  v.  135  Your  cunning  has  o'ershot  its  aim.  1871 
FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  vii.  (1875)  196  We  have  somewhat 
overshot  our  mark  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
English  dominion  in  France. 
o.  absol.  (lit.  andyff.) 

1615  MARKIIAM  Sauldiers  Accid.  9  The  hindmost  must- 
shoot  their  fellowes  before  through  the  beads,  or  els  will 
overshoot.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  III.  89  But  honest  Instinct 
comes  a  volunteer,  Sure  never  to  o'er-shool,  but  ju«  to  hit. 
1897  Online  (U-  S.  >  XXX.  330/'  If  I  happened  to  overshoot 
I  was  bound  to  bag  a  heifer. 

3.  To  overshoot  oneself:  to  shoot  over  or  beyoo. 
one's  mark  ;  to  go  farther  than  one  intends  in  any 
course  j  to  overreach  oneself,  miss  one's  mark  by 
going  too  far ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  fall  into  error. 


O  VERSHOOTIN  G. 

1530  PALSGU.  649/2,  I  never  wyste  wyseman  overshote 
hymselfe  thus  sore.  1538  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  ft 
Lett.  (1902)  II.  165.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  n  He 
was  the  first  in  a  maner,  that  put  his  hand  to  write  Com- 
mentaries..  and  therefore  no  marueile,  if  he  ouershot  him- 
selfe  many  times.  1678  NOHRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  84  So 
th'  eager  Hawk  makes  sure  of's  prize,  Strikes  with  full 
might,  but  over-shoots  himself  and  dyes.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1785)  IV.  214  And  there  she  stopt  i  having  almost 
overshot  herself;  as  1  designed  she  should.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sari.  Res.  ni.  x.  (ad  fin.).  His  irony  has  overshot  itself;  we 
see  through  it,  and  perhaps  through  him. 

t  b.  fig.  To  be  overshot :  to  have  overshot  one- 
self, to  be  wide  of  the  mark;  to  be  mistaken, 
deceived,  or  in  error.  Obs. 

1535  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lett.  (1902)  II.  44  Ye 
arlarre  ouershotte.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xiv. 
v.  (1886)  306  Even  wise  and  learned  men  hereby  are  shame- 
fullie  overshot.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  vii.  131  "lis  not 
the  first  time  you  were  ouer-shot.  1636  JEANES  f'ufit.  Christ 
20  Then  are  they  much  overshot  and  deeply  to  be  blamed, 
who.. harden  their  hearts  against  Gods,  .calling. 

1 4.  fig-  To  shoot  too  hard,  utter  (a  word)  too 
violently,  throw  out  or  allow  to  escape  unguardedly. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  2  John  53  As  whan  by 
occasion  we  ouershote  a  worde  agaynste  oure  frende,  whiche 
we  are  sory  for  by  and  by  that  it  ouer  shot  us.   1621  BURTC;N 
Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  in.  (1651)  325  A  word  overshot,  a  blow  in    j 
choler,  a  game  at  tables ..  may  make  us  equal  in  an  instant. 

5.  To  push  or  drive  beyond  the  proper  limit. 

1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  n.  vii.  109  Least  j 
in  the  Contractions  of  the  Heart,  the  Valves  being  forced 
beyond  their  pitch  and  overshot,  should  be  unable  to  retain 
the  Blood.  1795  HERSCHF.L  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  392 
This  method  will  even  throw  back  the  figure  upon  the  dial, 
if  it  should  have  been  overshot  a  little. 

6.  To  shoot  or  dart  over  or  above. 

a  1774  HARTE  (T.),  High  rais'd  on  fortune's  hill,  new  Alpes 
he  spies,  O'ershoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies.  1784 
COWPER  Task  1.  496  While  yet  the  beams  Of  day-spring 
overshoot  his  humble  nest.  1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads  Jjr 
P.  114  She,  with  the  plunging  lightnings  overshot. 

•(•7.  intr.  To  shoot  or  rush  down  from  above.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7620  A  thondir  with  a  thicke  Rayn . . 
Ouershotyng  with  shoures  thurgh  bere  shene  tenttes. 

1 8.  trans.  To  surpass  in  shooting.    Obs. 

a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  (1652)  85  [Sir  Philip]  over-shoots 
his  father-in-law  in  his  own  bow.  1673  O.  HEYWOOD  Diaries, 
etc.  (1882)  I.  357  Who  knows  but  god  may  overshoot  the 
devil  in  his  oun  bow. 

9.  refl.  To  exhaust  oneself  with  too  much  shooting. 

1883  COL.  HOWARD  in  Times  26  July  7/6, 1  think,  perhaps, 
there  was  a  little  conspiracy ..  to  offer  us  so  much  practice 
that  we  should  overshoot  ourselves. 

10.  trans.  To  shoot  too  much  over  (a  moor,  etc.) 
so  as  to  deplete  it  of  game.     [OVER-  27.] 

1884  Manch.  Exam,  i  Aug.  5/3  Disease,  together  with 
overshooting  by  greedy  lessees,  had  played  such  havoc  with 
the  moors. 

Hence  Overshooting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

a.  1386  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  (1622)  452  To  require  you,  not 
to  haue  an  ouershooting  expectation  of  mee.  1795  HERSCHEL 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  392  The  point  of  the  angle  sinking 
down  between  the  two  teeth.. prevents  their  overshooting. 
1897  Daily  News  ^  Sept.  6/5  The  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  overshooting  of  the  points,  owing  to  the  driver  not 
pulling  up  in  time. 

O"ver-sllOTt,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  short, 
tb.  as  adv.  Very  abruptly.  So  O'ver-sho-rtly 
adv.,  too  shortly,  too  briefly. 

13..  Cursor  M.  12399  Pe  knaue  pat  bis  timber  fett  Heild 
noght  graithli  his  mett,  Bot  ouer  scort  [v.  r.  schorl]  he  broght 
a  tre.  1538  STARKEY  England  u.  i.  162  Wherfore  me  thynke 
you  passe  them  ouer-schortly.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
xx.  318  Here  they  stoppe  ouershort  euerychone  of  them. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Wks.  1760  I.  91.  1899  A.  BALFOUR  To 
Arms  i.  8  A  steed  some  two  sizes  overshort  for  his  long  legs. 

O:ver-sh.O'rten,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
shorten  too  much. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  iv.  xxi.  353  To  maintain  his 
just  Prerogative,  that  as  it  be  not  outstretched,  so  it  may 
not  be  overshortned. 

Overshot  (tfu'vajjpt),  a.  (sb.}  [In  origin  the 
same  as  OVERSHOT  pfl.  a.,  with  change  of  stress.] 

1.  Driven  by  water  shot  over  from  above. 
Overshot  wheel,  a  water-wheel  turned  by  the  force  of  water 

falling  upon  or  near  the  top  of  the  wheel  into  buckets  placed 
round  the  circumference.  Overshot  mill,  a  mill  to  which 
the  power  is  supplied  by  an  overshot  wheel. 

c  XS35  Surv.  Yorksh.  Monast.  in  Yorksh.  Archxol.  Jrnl. 
(iSSoTlX.  209  Item  there  is  a  litle  ouershot  mylne  goynge 
wl  a  litle  water.  Ibid.  328  Item  the  ouershot  water  mylne 
hardby  the  gate.  1673  E. -BROWN  Trav.  Germ.  (1677)  164 
An  Overshot-wheel  in  the  Earth,  which  moves  the  Pumps 
to  pump  out  the  Water,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888) 
227  They  have  only  the  mills  w«h  are  overshott.  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  Plate  xiv,  An  overshot  water.wheei 
fourteen  feet  diameter, 

2.  Supplied  or  '  fed '  from  above :  see  quot. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Over-shot  Separator 
(Agric.),  one  in  which  the  sheaf  grain  is  fed  into  the  threshing 
machine  above  the  cylinder. 

B.    sb.   The  stream  of  water  which  drives  an 
overshot  wheel. 

1759  SMEATON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  138  An  overshot,  whose 
height  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level,  between  the  point 
where  it  strikes  the  wheel  and  the  level  of  the  tail.water. 

Oversho't ,  ///.  a.   [pa.  pple.  of  O  VEBSHOOI  ».] 

1.  Shot  or  forced  over  or  across  a  surface,  etc. 
1797  HOLCROFT Stoloerg-'s  Trav.(ed.2)  III.  Ixxxiii.  328 This 

earthquake  gave  birth  to  law  suits,  .between  the  proprietors  of 
the  overshooting  and  the  possessors  of  the  overshot  earth. 

2.  Carried  too  far  or  to  excess ;  exaggerated. 
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1774  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  324  He  pre. 
seated  his  plate  to  me,  which,  when  1  declined,  he  had  not 
the  over-shot  politeness  to  offer  all  round. 

3.  Intoxicated,  slang. 

1605  MARSTON,  etc.  Eastward  Ho  iv.  i,  Death  !  Colonel, 
I  knew  you  were  overshot. 

4.  Said  of  a  partially  dislocated  fetlock  joint,  in 
which  the  upper  bone  is  driven  over  or  in  front  of 
the  lower  bones. 

1881  Times  18  Jan.  12/1  The  horse  was  suffering  from  an 
overshot  fetlock  joint,  which  was  incurable.  1897  Daily 
News  26  Mar.  7/2  The  fetlocks  were  only  overshot. 

5.  Having  the  upper  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
lower. 

1885  in  C.  Scott  Sheep-farming  (1886)  196  The  skull  of  the 
collie  should  be  quite  flat  and  rather  broad,  with.. mouth 
the  least  bit  overshot. 

6.  Of  the  leaves  of  Jungermannix :  see  quots. 
1884  K.  E.  GOEBEL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  67/2  Overshot 

leaves.,  are  those  in  which  the  anterior  margin,  turned 
towards  the  vegetative  point  of  the  stem,  stands  higher  than 
the  posterior  one,  and  thus  the  anterior  margin  of  each  leaf 
overlaps  the  posterior  margin  of  the  leaf  which  stands  before 
it.  Ibid.,  If  the  growth  of  the  upper  side  preponderates, 
then  we  have  the  overshot,  in  the  opposite  case  the  undershot 
mode  of  covering. 

Overshrou'd,^.  Pa. //&• 6  -sohroud.  [OVER- 

8.]      trans.  To  cover  over  as  with  a  shroud. 

1513  DOUGLAS  duet's  xl.  xi.  139  Persand  the  ayr  wyth 
body  all  ourschroud  And  dekkyt  in  a  watry  sabill  cloud. 
1591  BRETON  C'tess  of  Pembroke's  Loue  (1879)  23/1  What 
shadowes  here  doe  ouershroude  the  eie  ? 

t  Overshut,  s6.  Obs,  rare,  [for  overshoot.] 
That  which  shoots  over  or  overhangs. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  *  Comiirw.  120  The  residue  [of 
Lundy  Isle]  is  inclosed  with  high  and  horrible  overshuts  of 
Rocks. 

Overahut,  obs.  form  of  OVERSHOOT  v. 

Over-sick,  etc. :  see  OVEK-  28. 

t  O'ver-si:de,  st.  Obs.  [f.  OVER  a.  -r  SIDE  sb. : 
properly  two  words.]  Upper  or  superior  side. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  L  (Add.  MS.  27944) 
Water  . .  resteth  neuere  of  ireuyng  til  the  ouere  syde  therof 
be  euyn.  1479  Searchers'  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888) 
20  The  saide  grounde  conteyneth . .  at  the  ovirsyde  in  breede, 
. .  vj  yerdes  ane  ynche  lakk,  ande  at  the  nebere  syde  v  yerdes, 
halfe  yerde  and  halfe  quarter.  £1530  LD.  CERNERS  Arth. 
Lyt.  Bryt.  cix.  (1814)  520  Than  King  Alexander  rode_on 
the  ouer  side  of  King  Emendus,  and  the  Duke  of  Britaine 
on  the  other  side.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Journ.  Naples  263 
The  one  of  them  having  rudely  thrust  the  Fryer  to  the  over- 
side of  the  Street,  the  other  laid  hold  upon  the  Basket. 

Overside,  adv.  and  a.  [Short  for  over  the  side  : 
cf.  OVERBOARD.] 

A.  adv.  (ouvQjsard).   Over  the  side  of  a  ship 
(into  the  sea,  or  into  a  lighter  or  boat). 

1889  Engineer  13  Sept.  232  The  bulk  of  the  cargo.. is  dis- 
charged overside  into  lighters,  1896  Daily  News  19  Oct.  4/6 
The  proposed  agreement  as  to  unloading  '  overside  '  in  the 
Port  of  London. 

B.  adj.  ((Ju-vaisaid).     Effected  over  the  side  of 
a  ship ;  unloading  or  unloaded  over  the  side  into 
lighters ;  discharging  over  the  side. 

1884  Law  Times  Rep.  12  Jan.  580/1  The  consignee  de- 
manded overside  delivery  into  lighters.  1895  Daity  Tel. 
15  Feb.  3/1  No  overside  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
docks.  1890  Westm.  Can.  23  Nov.  n/i  When  the  Dock 
Company  obtained  their  charter,  the  right  for  barges  to  over- 
side delivery  of  goods  was  specially  reserved. 

Oversight  (omxait),  sb.  [OVER-  7,  5.]  The 
action  of  overseeing  or  overlooking. 

1.  Supervision,  superintendence,  inspection;  charge, 
care,  management,  control. 

13 . .  Cursor  M.  27094  (Cott.)  To  min  on  his  ouer-sight  pat 
al  wranges  has  to  right.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483) 
iv.  xxxiv.  83  The  shyrreue  sholde  haue  the  pryncipall  ouer- 
sight  for  to  see  and  knowe  that  eueriche  doo  his  deuoyre. 
1&6  Pil$r.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  108  To  haue  the  ouer- 
syght  &  instrucyon  of  nouyces.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  i.  xii.  (1739)  23  The  smallest  Precinct  was  that  of  the 
Parish,  the  oversight  whereof  was  the  Presbyters  work.  17** 
SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  Pref.  23,  I  have  been  fain  to 
trust  the  oversight  and  correction  of  my  work  to  others.  1887 
ABP.  BENSON  in  Times  23  Mar.  11/5  The  episcopal  oversight 
of  the  clergy  and  congregations,  .in  Palestine, 
t  b.  An  examination,  review,  survey.  Obs. 

1550  HOOPER  (title)  An  ouersighte  and  deliberacion  vppon 
the  holy  prophet  lonas. 

2.  The  fact  of  passing  over  without  seeing; 
omission  or  failure  to  see  or  notice,  inadvertence. 

1477  Rolli  of  Parlt.  VI.  176/1  Youre  seid  suppliant,  of 
grete  oversight  of  him  self  and  simplenesse,  did  and  com- 
mitted ayenst  youre  Highnes  grete  tresons  and  offences.  1549 
COVERDALF,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Tit.  2  Suche  faultes  as  were 
therin  eyther  by  the  printers  neglygence  or  myne  ouersyght. 
1676  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ambassadors  France  Wks.  1731  II.  406 
It  is  all  rather  owing  to  Oversight,  than  to  any  ill  Intention. 
1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxv.  600  A  similar  piece  of  over- 
sight had  befallen  one  of  the  captains. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  a  mistake  of  inadvertence. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  xlii.  (1638)  135  He  shall 
answer  as  well  for  an  untruth  in  any  such  clerk  as  for 
an  oversight.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  31  Jan.,  There  being 
several  horrible  oversights  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  Introd.  6  In  so  complicated  a  work,  some 
oversights  must  have  been  committed.  1865  LIGHTFOOT  Gal. 
(1874)  121  It  [the  omission]  may  have  been  an  oversight. 

Hence  f  O  versijfht  v.  intr.,  to  commit  an 
oversight.  Obs.  nonce-wd. 

1613  F.  ROBARTS  Rev.  of  Gasp.  143  (To  Rdr.)  The  Printer 
hath  faulted  a  little;  it  may  be  the  author  ouersighud  more. 


OVERSKIPPINQ. 

t  Oversi'le,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  6  -syle. 
[f.  OVER-  8,  i  (&')  +  sile,  syle,  obs.  forms  of  CEIL  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  over  ;  to  conceal,  hide. 

a  1510  DOUGLAS  K.  Hart  u.  xxxix,  My  solace  sail  I  sleylie 
thusoursyle[r//«Mbegyle,quhyle].  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
I.  050  Wodis  wyld.  And  ron  and  roche  with  mony  rammall 
ouirsyld.  1584  HUDSON  Dit  Bartas'  Judith  i.  in  Sylvester's 
Wks.  (1621)  695  Ere  I  my  malice  cloke  or  oversile. 

2.  To  obscure  or  dim  the  physical  or  mental 
sight ;  hence,  to  blind  mentally,  delude,  beguile. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iii.  40  Be  the  wy  that  all 
the  warld  wrocht,  Maist  witt  hes  hie  that  moniest  owrsylis. 
a  1584  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  ff  Sloe  418  Fuil-haist  ay  al- 
maist  ay  Ouirsylis  the  sicht  of  sum.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  i. 
34  Sathan,  thou  Prince  of  darknesse,  hast  so  ouer-sylled  the 
dimmed  eies  of  their  wretched  soules. 

3.  ?To  overtop,  exceed,  surpass. 

1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  I.  in  Sylvester's  Wks. 
(1621)691  The  height  and  beauty  did  surpass,  And  overseilde 
the  famous  work  of  Pharie,  Ephesus  Temple. 

Hence  t  Oversi-ling  vol.  sb.,  overarching,  arched 
roof;  ///.  a.,  overarching,  covered  in. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  267  The  ouersilings  loaden  with 
Mosaick  worke.  Ibid.  x.  440  Faire  Arbors,  spacious  ouer. 
silingwalkes.and  incorporate  Trees  of  interchanginggrowths. 

Oversilent,  -silver,  -simple  :  see  OVER-. 
t  Oversi't, v.  Obs.   [OE.  ofersiltan  :  see  OVER- 
i,  4,  2.  Cf.  MHG.,  Ger.  iibersilzen,  Du.  overzitten.'] 

1.  trans.  To  sit  over  or  upon ;  to  occupy,  possess. 
c8*s  Yesp.  Psalter  Iviii.  4  ForSon  sehSe  ofersetun  [L. 

occupaverunt]  sawle  mine,  c  888  K.  ALFRED  Doeth.  xviii. 
§  i  pone  ma?stan  haefS  sae  oferseten.  cnog  LAV.  8035  For 
auere  to  ure  Hue  we  majen  ouer-sitten  bis  lond. 

2.  To  refrain,  abstain,  or  desist  from ;  to  omit. 
Beowul/IZ.']  684  Ac  wit  on  niht  sculon  secge  pfer-sittan. 

tbid.  2528  pact  ic  wio  bone  guS-flojan  gylp  ofer-sitte.  c  1000 
.lELFRlc  Cram,  xlvii.  (Z.)  276  Supersideo,  ic  ofersitte.  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10284  5yf  l>ou  forgete  or  ouer- 
syttes  Tyme  of  housel  bat  bou  weyl  wytes.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  373/2  Ovyr  settynge,  or  ovyr  syttynge  of  dede  or 
tyme,  omissio.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  132, 
I  may  nocht  tak  it  agayne..gif  I  oursytt  ony  quhile. 

3.  trans.  To  sit  over  or  above,  preside  over. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iii.  31  His  power  and  prouidence 

ouersitting  them  from  aboue. 

O'versi'ze,  sb.  [OVER-  29  d.]  A  size  in  excess 
of  the  proper  or  ordinary  size. 

1849  w-  A-  SCOTT  in  Nat.  Preacher  Mar.,  A  statue  placed 
in  an  elevated  niche,  that  must  be  cut  somewhat  roughly 
and  of  a  proportioned  oversize  to  produce  the  proper  effect. 

> Oversi-ze,  z'.1  Obs.    [OVER-  22  b,  26.] 

1.  trans.  To  exceed -in  size. 

1613  G.  SANDYS  Travels  i.  3  [People]  bred  in  a  mountanous 
countrey,  who  are  generally  obserued  to  ouersize  those  that 
dwell  on  low  leuels.  Ibid.  63  Little  copped  caps.. he  the 
greatest  that  weareth  the  greatest,  the  Mufties  excepted, 
which  ouer-sizes  the  Emperouri 

2.  To  increase   (something)   beyond   the  usual 
size ;  to  make  too  large. 

1648  Regall  Apol.  41  They  have,  .brought  in  a  Garrison 
of  strangers,  and  laid  aside  or  over-sized  the  ordinary  Guard. 
1688  in  Harwood  Lichfie/d  (i8o6j  70  His  error  in  oversizing 
the  eight  bells  he  has  cast. 

Oversi-ze,  ».2    [f.  OVER-  8,  27  +  SIZE  v.1} 
f  1.  trans.  To  size  over,  cover  over  with  size.  Obs. 
i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  484  And  thus  o're-sized  with 
coagulate  gore. 

2.  (p-.ver-si-ze~)  To  size  too  much. 

1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  167  A  great  point  is  the 
selection  of  the  paper.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
use  rather  a  porous  kind,  not  over-sized. 

Hence  Osver-si'zing  vbl.  sb.,  excessive  sizing. 

1884  Manch.  Exam.  5  Sept.  4/6  Resolutions  were . .  passed 
against  the  over-sizing  of  cotton  yarns.  1900  Daily  News 
jo  Aug.  2/1  The  defect  in  the  cloth  was  due  to  over-sizing. 

O'versi'zed  (stress  shifting),///,  a.  [f.  OVER- 
SIZE sb.  +  -ED  2.]  Over  or  above  the  normal  size, 
abnormally  large. 

1853  K.Uit.GrinnellExt.  xxxi  (1856)  274  Can  read  ordinary 
over -sized  print.  1869  COLERIDGE  Mem.  Keble  II.  310  The 
parish  was  a  country  one,  not  over-sized.  1885  E.  D._GERARD 
Waters  Hercules  urn,  An  undersized  man  or  an  oversized  boy. 

Overskim  :  see  OVER-  9. 

t  Overski-p,  v.  Obs.    [OVER-  5,  13.] 

1.  trans.  To  skip  or  jump  lightly  over. 

1558  PHAER  sEncid  vi.  Rj,  Whan  first  that  fatal!  horse 
our  contrey  walls  did  ouerskippe.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
Pref.  iii.  §  2  Neither  seeke  yee  to  ouer-skip  the  fold. 

2.  Jig.  To  '  skip  over',  pass  over  without  notice, 
omit,  pretermit. 


cheryr'isiis  Pilgr.  'Per/.  (W.  dVw.  1531)  179'  Ouer. 
skyppyng  many  wordes  y1  pleased  hym  not.  1601  Narcissus 
(1893)  404  How  can  I  overskippe  To  speake  of  love  to  such 
a  cherrye  lippe  ?  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi.  113.  1675  Art 
Contenlm.  i.  xv.  (1684)  180  Not  . .  confin'd  to  some  few 
particular  persons,  and  wholly  overskipping  the  rest. 

absol.  1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist.  55  Tell  me  ..  In 
reading  rashly,  if  I  over-skip. 

3.  To  overleap  ;  to  go  beyond  in  skipping,   rare. 

i6>8  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  89  We  would  faine  ouer- 
skip  euen  Nature  in  her  seuerali  passages. 

Hence  f  Overskipper,  one  who  overskips  or 
omits;  tOverski-ppinff  mV..ri.,  omission.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  302  In  (>e  sauter  seyth  daujd  to 

ouerskippers.     £1440  Jacob's  Well  108  In  syncopyng,  in 

j    ouyr-skyppyng,  in  omyttyng.    1581  T.  WATSON  Centime  of 

Loue  Ixxx.  Poems  (Arb.)  116  Transilition  or  ouer  skipping 

of  number  by  rule  and  order,  as  from  :  to  3,  5,  7,  and  9. 


OVERSKIKT. 

O'verskirt.  [OVEB-  8  c.]  An  outer  skirt; 
a  srcond  bkivt,  worn  over  the  skirt  of  a  dress. 

1883  Pkitod.  Prtss  7  June 4  Underskirt  concealed,  or  very 
nearly  concealed,  by  a  light  overskirt.  1884  M.  K.  WILKINS 
in  I/arftr's  Mag.  Oct.  788/1  There  was  a  green  underskirt, 
and  a  brown  over-skirt. 

Over-slack,  -slander,  etc. :  see  OVEB-. 

fO'verslaht.  Obs.  [OVER-  i:  cf.  OK.  sleaht 
=  slt&e  stroke  :  cf.  OVEKSLAY.]  «  OVEKSLAY. 

CII75  Lamb.  flam.  87  J>et  heo  sculden.  .merki  mid  J»an 
blodc  nore  duien  and  IHMC  oticrsleaht.  Ibid,  127  Mid  his 
biode  we  >culen..ba  iwhtlcs  and  bet  ouerslaht  of  ure  huse.. 
lisprengan. 

•(  Oversla-ke,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OVEB-  4  +  SLAKE  z>.] 
/////•.  To  slacken  off,  become  allayed  or  quenched. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  3112  Iff  thow  hauc  cause  suche  dole 
to  make,  Lcte  it  passe  and  ouer-slake  !  a  1415  [sec  OVER' 
SHAKE  i  b]. 

Overslaugh.  (<7n'v3jsl§\  sb*  Also  8  -slagh, 
-slaw.  [ad.  I)u.  overslag^  f.  overslaan  (see  next)  ; 
or  (in  sense  i)  from  the  Kng.  vb.] 

1.  Mil.  The  passing  over  of  one's  ordinary  turn 
of  duty  in  consideration  of  being  required  for  a 
duty  which  takes  precedence  of  it. 

1771  SIMES  Milit.  Guide  Diet,  s.v.,  The  three  blanks  [in  a 
form  of  Roster]  shew  where  the  overstocks  take  effect.  1777 
—  Mtlit.  Course  25  The  Nature  of  a  lablc  for  Overslaghs. 
*«785  }•  WILLIAMSON  EUm.  Milit.  Arrangemt.  II.  Notes 
51  In  a  roster,  therefore,  of  eight  columns,  the  smaller  corps 
will  be  allowed  two  overslaughs.  (This  oiifrslavgh  is  a 
Dutch  expression  signifying  to  leap,  or  skip  over.)  i8o» 
m  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  1859  Musketry  Instr.  Army  8. 
1868  Regul,  «V  Ord.  Armyf^yj  When  an  Officer's  tour  of 
duty  comes  along  with  other  duties,  he  is  detailed  for  that 
duty  which  has  the  precedence,  and  he  is  to  receive  an 
overslaugh  for  any  otner  duties.  1901  King's  Regulations 
F  243  When  an  officer  is  on  duty,  he  will  receive  an  *  over- 
slaugh *  fur  all  other  duties  which  may  come  to  his  turn. 

fig*  **57  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  (1858)  I.  xiii,  45  In 
something  of  this  kind  it  is,  that  the  Working  Classes  should 
look  for  what  soldiers  call  their  '  overslaugh ',  or  compensa- 
tion for  extra  duty  done. 

2.  U,  S.  A  bar  or  sand-bank  which  impedes  the 
navigation  of  a  river ;   spec,  that  on  the  Hudson 
River  below  Albany. 

1776  C.  CARROLL  Jm?.  Miss.  Canada  in  B.  Mayer  Mem. 
(i84s)  42  Having  passed  the  overslaw,  had  a  distinct  view 
of  Albany.  1796  MOUSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  470  Ship  naviga- 
tion to  Albany  is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  islands,  6  or  8 
miles  below  the  city,  called  the  Overslaugh.  1860  HARTLETT 
Diet.  Amer.t  Oi'crslattgh.  A  bar,  in  the  marine  language 
of  the  Dutch.  The  overslaugh  in  the  Hudson  river,  near 
Albany,  on  which  steamboats  and  other  vessels  often  run 
aground,  b,  I  believe,  the  only  locality  to  which  this  term  is 
now  applied  among  us. 

Overslaugh.  (^«'v3jsl§),z;.  [ad.  Du.  overslaan 
to  pass  over,  omit,  pass  by,  f.  over-  OVEB-  5  + 
slaan  to  strike  ;  Ger.  iiber$chlagen^\ 

1.  trans.  To  pass  over,  skip,  omit.     a.  Mil*  To 
pass  over,  skip,  or  remit  the  ordinary  turn  of  duty 
of  an  officer,  a  company,  etc.,  in  consideration  of 
his  (or  its)  being  detailed  on  that  day  for  a  duty 
which  takes  precedence. 

The  officer  does  the  higher  duty,  and  skips  his  turn  for  the 
lower,  which  is  taken  by  him  whose  turn  comes  next. 

1768  SIMKS  Milit.  Diet,  [not  in  ed.  i,  1766]  Ovcrslagh* 
originally  derived  from  the  Dutch  language,  signifies  \x>skij> 
ffi-cr.  For  instance,  suppose  four  battalions  [etc.] . .  If,  m 
the  Buffs,  the  second  Captain  is  doing  duty  of  Deputy-ad- 
jutant-general, and  the  fourth  and  seventh  Captain  in  the 
King's  are  acting,  one  as  Aid-de-Camp,  the  other  as  Brigade- 
major,  the  common  duty  of  these  three  Captains  must  be 
uvtrsUgned  ;  that  is,  equally  divided  among  the  other  cap- 
tains. A  sketch  of  the  table  formed  for  this  purpose  may 
.  .help  still  further  to  explain  the  term  overslagh.  1777  — 
Milit.  Course  128  Captain  C.  . .  having  leave  of  absence  is 
overslaghed.  1779  in  CAPT.  G.  SMITH  Milit.  Diet.  i8oa  in 
JAMES  At  Hit.  Diet. 

b.  U.  S.  To  pass  over  in  favour  of  another,  as 
in  nomination  to  an  office  ;  also,  generally,  to  pass 
over,  omit  consideration  of,  ignore. 

1846  in  N.  York  Com.  Adv.  21  Oct.  (Bartlett),  It  was  found 
that  public  opinion  would  not  be  reconciled  to  overslaughing 
Taylor,  and  he  was  nominated.  1848  N.  York  Courier  *> 
£no.  Oct.  (ilitd.),  The  attempt  to  overslaugh  officers  entitled 
to  rank  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  service,  is  about  to  be 
repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  in  a  lower  grade. 
1881  Content^,  Rez>.  Mar.  434  The  other  [province]  is  so 
small  that  it  is  tempted  to  pursue  an  obstructive  course.. to 
prevent  its  being  overslaugned  altogether. 

2.  To  stop  the  course  or  progress  of,  to  bar, 
obstruct,  hinder.     [Cf.  OVERSLAUGH  sb.  a.] 

1864  WKHSTER,  Overslaugh... To  hinder  or  stop,  as  by 
»n  overslaugh  or  unexpected  impediment ;  as,  to  overslaugh 
a  bill  in  a  legislative  body,  that  is,  to  hinder  or  stop  its 
passage  by  some  opposition.  1865  Morning  Star  15  Mar., 
Ihe  Gulf  States  or  their  representatives  in  Congress,,  .killed 
the  bill  or  overslaughed  it  for  the  time  by  voting  against  it. 
1871  \V.  MATHKWS  Getting  on  in  World ^89  (Cent.)  Society 
is  everywhere  overslaughed  with  institutions. 

tO'verslav.  Obs.  [OE.  gfcr^fe  f.  ofer- 
OVEB-  i  d  +  stfge  stroke,  blow,  (in  comb.)  beam, 
bar :  cf.  ON.  sld  beam,  cross-bar.]  The  lintel  of 
a  door. 

(iooo  ^LFRIC  Grant,  ix.  §  12  Ltfttett,  oferslege  o38e  |>erex- 
wold,  c  iooo  ^LLFRIC  Exod.  xii.  23  ponne  he*es>ihb  (wet  blod 
on  bam  ofersle^e.  cis£o  Gen.  *  £"^.3155  De  dure  tren  and 
oe  uiR-rsla^en,  wi3  ysope  3e  blod  ben  dra^en.  c  14*5  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Witlckcr  668/5  Hoc  super lintinare,  ouverslay  c  1440 
/>*"«/.  /'an-.  374/1  OvyrbUy  of  a  doore,  sHpcrttmtnare. 
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Oversleep  (ouvsjsU'p),  v.    [OVER-  18,  13.] 

1.  To  sleep  too  long ;  to  sleep  beyond  the  time 
at  which  one  ought  to  awake,     a.   intr. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvu.  Iv.  (1495)  636  Meue 
thy  body  leest  that  thou  ouerslepe.  >6os  WARNER  Alb.  Kttg. 
xn.  Ixxiv.  (1613)  306  His  man  fain'd  feare  to  ouer-slcepe,  and 
would  not  downe  him  lay.  1881  MRS.  H.  HUNT  Chiidr, 
Jerus.  158,  1  will  not  let  you  over-sleep,  be  sure. 
b.  rejt.  In  same  sense. 

c  1430  Syr  GtHtr.  (Roxb.)  2646  That  she  her  self  not  ouer- 
ilept.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xviL  15  Although  he 
never  overslept  himself,  yet  . .  after  long  forwcrying,  he  lay 
a.-i  it  were  in  a  slomber.  1719  DK  FOE  Cntsot  u.  ill.  (1840) 
51  They  were  weary,  and  overslept  themselves.  1893  LKLAND 
Mem.  1.  218  Which  sight  I  missed  by  over-sleeping  myself. 

2.  trans.  To  sleep  beyond  (a  particular  time). 
1516  I'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  133  b,  To  be  ware,  that 

we  ouerslepe  not  our  t  yine.     i8s8  W  LESTER  s.  v.,  To  over- 
sleep the  usual  hour  of  rising. 

Oversleeve  ((*>-vaisl<v).  [OVER-  8  c.]  An 
outer  sleeve  covering  the  ordinary  sleeve. 

1857  MRS.  MALCOLM  tr.  Frcytag's  Debit  if  Credit  (1858)  21 
The  Gentleman  . .  pulled  off  his  grey  oversleeve,  folded  it 
carefully,  and  locked  it  up  with  a  parcel  of  papers  in  his 
desk.  1888  Daily  News  i  May  5/7  The  sleeves  are  made 
entirely  of  white  cloth,  with  an  oversleeve  of  ottoman  falling 
partly  over  the  top  of  the  arms,  but  not  hiding  the  gold 
embroidery. 

Overslide  (tfnvaislai'd),  v.    [OvKB-  4,  5.] 

fl.  intr.  To  slide  or  slip  away  (in  fig.  sense); 
to  pass  by,  pass  unnoticed.  Usually  with  let.  Obs. 

<:13SO  WiM>  Palernt  3519  J>e  Jnoli  J>ou^t  bat  him  meued 
ber-of  bat  ilk  time  Sone  he  let  ouer-slide.  £1410  LVDG. 
Storyof'rkclitt\i.  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  363  b/i  For  lacke 
of  tyme,  I  lat  ouer  slide,  c  1560  A.  Scorr  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 
xxi.  41,  I  slip,  and  lattis  all  ourslyd  Aganis  the  feid  of  the. 

•)•  2.  trans.  To  pass  lightly  over,  let  alone,  leave 
unnoticed  ( =  to  let  ovtrslide  in  l).  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  415  This  matir  now  herfor  I  will 
ourslyde.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  ill.  43  The  rest 
1  ouerslide. 

3.  trans,  (lit.)  To  slide,  slip,  or  glide  over  (a 
place  or  thing).     Also  intr.  or  absol. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEncif  v.  xi.  31  Of  thir  salt  fludis  sa  braid 
ane  way  Remanis  jit  for  till  ourslyd  and  saill.  1648  HERRICK 
Hesf.,  Ring  presented  to  Julia  ill  (1869)67  And  be,  too, 
such  a  yoke,  As  not  too  wide,  To  over -slide ;  Or  be  so  strait 
to  choak.  1855  WHITTIER  Dream  15  The  goodly  company 
..One  by  one  the  brink  o'erslid. 

Over-slight,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Overslip  (0avaisli'p),».  Nowra«. 

1.  trans.  To  slip  or  pass  by  (Jig.),  pass  over 
without  notice ;  to  let  slip,  let  pass ;  to  fail  or 
neglect  to  notice,  mention,  use,  or  take  advantage 
of;  to  leave  out,  omit,  miss.  Common  in  i6th 
and  1 7th  c. ;  now  rare  or  Obs.  [OVER-  4,  5.] 

a  1435  Cursor  Hf.  13900  Cl'rin.)  But  mfye  he  neuer  ouer 
slip  pat  him  self  seide  of  warship.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEiais  x. 
xin.  81  Forsuyth,  I  sail  nocht  ourslyp  in  this  steyd  Thy 
hard  myschance,  Lawsus,  and  fatale  deyd.  1535  COVERDALE 
Esther  ix.  28  The  dayes  of  Purim,  which  are  not  to  be  ouer. 
slipte  amonge  the  Icwes.  1599  'JiHmttf.Aniinadv.  (1875)62, 
1  must  speake  of  one  woorde  in  the  same,  deservinge  cor- 
rectione,  whiche  I  see  you  ouerslipped.  1671  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  20  That  y"  Advantages  of  y»  Crowne  by  this 
Regulation  bee  not  overslipt  1759  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer 
98  A  little  before  Michaelmas,  or.if  you  have  overslipt  that 
time,  then  about  the  end  of  February.  1860  MOTLEY 
Netherl.  (1868)  I.  vii.  446, 1  had  overslipt  the  good  occasion 
then  in  danger. 

t  b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  act  inadvertently,  make 
a  slip.  Also  reft,  in  same  sense.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordoti  (1602)  148  Ouerslipping  him- 
selfe  at  vnawares  in  his  words.  1609  ROWLANDS  Knaue  oj 
Clubbes  38  But  see  how  wise  ingenious  men,  Do  often  ouer- 
slip!  1641  MILTON  Attimadv.  (1851)  214  The  easines  of 
erring,  or  overslipping  in  such  a  boundlesse  and  vast  search. 

t  2.  intr.  To  slip  or  pass  by ;  to  pass  unnoticed 
or  unused ;  of  time,  to  elapse  (usually  implying 
the  missing  of  an  opportunity).  Obs.  [OVER-  4.] 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  VIM.  xiv,  For  sire  Segwarydes 
durste  not  haue  ado  with  sir  Tristram ..  therfore  EC  lete  it 
ouer  slyp.  1513  [see  OVERSLIPPING  fft.  a.  below).  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1003  Being  very  desirous  not 
to  let  such  an  opportunitie  to  overslip.  1607  in  Hist.  Wake- 
fitU  Gram.  Sch.  (1803)  6s  If  (upon  time  overslipped)  the 
election.. shall  be  in  the  Maister  and  Fellowes  of  Emanuel 
Colledge. 

f  3.  trans.  To  slip  away  from,  escape  (a  person) ; 
usually  fig.  to  escape  the  notice  of,  pass  unnoticed 
or  unused  by,  be  missed  by.  Obs. 

1574  WHITGIFT  De/.  AHSW.  i.  Wks.  1851  I.  178,  I  think  it 
hath  but  overslipped  you,  and  that  upon  better  advice  you 
will  reform  it.  1493  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1576  Which  all  this  time 
hath  overslipp'd  her  thought.  1630  WADSWORTH  PHgr.  viii. 
82, 1  would  not  let  any  occasion  ouerslip  me.  1688  HOOLE 
Sc]i.£olloqtties  394,  1  had  rather  write  it  my  self  lest  any 
thing  should  perhaps  overslip  me. 

4.  To  slip  past  or  beyond  (tit.) ;  to  pass  beyond, 
esp.  secretly  or  covertly.     [OVEB-  13.] 

c  I59SCAIT.  WVATT  X.  Dudleys  Voy.  W.  fmt.  (Hakl  Soc.) 
IQ  It  was  thcarefore  concluded  secretlie.  .that  in  the  night 
they  shoulde  overslip  them  [the  islands].  1616  SrKi  i .  & 
MARKH.  Country  Fart/te  687  Hiding  himselfc  therein,  and 
letting  the  dogges  by  that  means  to  ouerslip  him,  as  not 
being  able  to  find  the  sent  of  him.  1618  DIGBY  r,-r.  Medit. 
(1868)  36  And  shortened  saile,  least  before  morning  I  might 
ouerslippe  them.  1660  INGKLO />>»//!•. -V  Vr.  u.  (1682)  8  That 
is  not  my  house  said  Lhe]  you  have  over-slipt  it  a  League. 

1 5.  To  slip  beyond  or  outside  of  (fig.) ;  to  Uaus- 
grcss  through  inadvertence.  Obi. 
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are  wont  to  be.. of  ouenlyppynge  of  manne*  oflyce  and 
dutie.  1590  GRUME Orl. Fur.  wlu.(Rtldg.)oi/i  Leu. .My 
choler  overslip  the  law  of  arms,  a  150*  —  Poem$  tao  She 
(Nature)  over-slipped  her  cunning  and  her  skill,  And  aimed 
too  fair,  but  drew  beyond  the  mark. 

6.  intr.  ?To  slip  or  slide  beyond  the  proper 
point  in  stepping :  said  of  a  horse.  1  Obs. 

1706  Land.  Go*.  No.  4312/4  When  he  trots  out  he  over- 
slips,  and  is  shod  short  before  for  it. 

Hence  Oversli-pped///.  a.,  Ovenli'pping  vtl. 
sb.  and///. a, 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  xiu.  ix.  50  The  lang  declinand  and 
ourslippand  nycht  Can  schape  full  fast  to  mak  schorl  and 
ourdryve,  1589  STANYHURST  /Kntii  Ded.  lArlx)  7  Thee 
ouersjipping  of  yt  were  in  effect  thee  chocking  of  thee  poet 
his  discourse.  1616  K.C.  Times'  Whistle,  etc.  Ad  Lectoiem 
<E.  E.  T.  S.)  in,  I  had  noc  competcntic  of  time,  .to  correct 
any  easily  overslipped  crrour. 

t  O'Verslip,  sb.  Obi.  [f.  prcc.  vb.]  An  act 
of '  overslipping '  or  inadvertence ;  a  slip. 

1593  fa^f'  Morrice  (  1876)  82,  I  let  not  them  past*  in 
whom  I  discouer  not  many  ouer-slippes.  1650  T.  B[AVLKY) 
Worcester's  Afoffi.  94  After  that  he  had  seen  him  express 
so  much  of  sorrow  for  tliat  over-slip. 

tO'verslop.  Obs.  [OE.  ofcnlop  (in  ON.  yfir- 
slofpr),  I.  OVEB-  8  C  +  SLOP  a  smock.]  A  loose 
upper  garment ;  a  cassock  or  gown ;  a  stole  or 
surplice. 

C95O  L  indisf.  Cos}.  Luke  xx .  46  [A  mbulare  in  stolis\  geonga 
in  stolum  rr/on  oferslopum.  c  iooo  Siix.  Leechd.  III.  aco 
Oferslop  hwit  habban  blisse  getacnad,  ofen>lop  bleofah  hab- 
ban  xrende  fullic  getacnaiV  £13*6  CHAUCER  Can.  yearn. 
Prol.  <y  7'.  80  (£llesm.)  His  ouerslope  \l\-t-w.  ouersclope. 
other  MSS.  ouer(e  sloppe)  nys  oat  worth  a  my te  . .  It  U  al 
baudy  and  to-tore  also. 

Over-slope :  see  OVER-. 

O-ver-Blow,  a.  [OVER-  27.]  Too  slow, 
unduly  slow.  So  Over-slow  ne»». 

1571  GOI.DING  Calvin^  on  Ps.  xxxviL  n  The  understanding 
of  the  flesh  thinketh  him  to  bee  then  overslow.  1896  MRS. 
CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother^  140  The  consciences  of  the 
two  appear  to  have  been  especially  created  for  their  present 
fluctuating  state  of  being.  For  hers  was  as  over-slow,  as 
his  was  over-sure,  xooa  Westm.  Gaz.  39  May  3/1  The  weak 
spot  will  come  from  the  over-slowness  and  air  of  calculation. 

t  Overslow,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  OVEB-  21.] 
trans.  To  make  slow,  slacken  down,  retard. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Serm.  Eztk.  xvi.  30  Wks.  1684  IV.  563 
To  perswade  our  selves,  that  there  is  no  means  on  earth 
..able  to  trash,  or  overslow  this  furious  driver. 

Overslur  to  Over-small :  see  OVEB-. 

Oversman  (Jn'vaazmsen).  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[A  variant  of  OVERMAN,  prob.  after  words  formed 
on  a  genitive,  such  as  daysman,  townsman,  etc.] 

L  A  man  having  authority,  or  holding  an  official 
position,  over  others;  =•  OVERMAN  I. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  127  In  euerie 

rouince  ar  owrismen  quhome  of  anc  aid  mil  we  cal 
Jchirreffis.  [1894  HEWAT  Little  Siot.  WorldZ^  The  earliest 
provosts  or  ouirsmen  of  Prestwick.] 

2.  An  arbiter,  umpire ;   =  OVERMAN  i. 

1540  Decree!  Arbitral  in  5/A  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
Doo/i  Robert  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  oversman  chosen  by  the 
said  parties.  1593  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  153  Each  shall 
choose  so  many  out  of  his  awin  Presbyterie  with  an  oversman. 
1874  Act  37  ft  38  Viet.  c.  94  5  35  A  decree  of  division  of 
commonly.. pronounced.. by  arbiters  or  by  an  oversman. 

8.  A  foreman  in  a  colliery ;  -  OVEBMAN  3. 

1863  Mining  Kef.  W.  Scot.,  Enforced  by  the  occasional 
visit  of  the  underground  oversman,  particularly  in  long-wall 
working. 

fOversmi-te,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  13.]  tram.  To 
exceed  or  go  beyond  in  smiting. 

a  1450  Fysshytift  »'.  A  nrU  ( 1 883)  1 8  Se  bat  je  neuer  ouer 
smyt  >e  stryngnt  of  K>wr  '>'ne  f°r  brekyng. 

Oversmo'ke,  v.    [OVER-  8,  23,  27.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  over  with  smoke  or  the  like. 
1855  BROWNING  Up  at  Villa  v,  The  hills  over-smoked 

behind  by  the  faint  grey  olive-trees. 

2.  intr.  and  refl.    To  smoke  too  much. 

1890  Conk.  Mag.  Oct.  417,  I  work  as  hard  a.*  I  can  and 
oversmoke  myself  and  am  happy.  189$  H'estm.  C<w.  26  Oct. 
3/1  [He]  may  have  drunk  too  much  tea.  .or  oversmoked. 

Oversnow,  v.  poetic.  [OVER-  8.]  trans.  To 
whiten  over  with  or  as  with  snow. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  v,  Sap  check'd  with  frost  and  lusty 
leaves  quite  gone,  Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every 
where.  1697  DRYDIN  /Etuidt.  553  Ere  age  unstrung  my 
nerves,  or  time  o'ersnow'd  my  head. 

Oversoa-r,  v.  [OVER-  i,  5.]  trans.  To  soar 
above,  fly  over  the  summit  of. 

1591  SYLVKSTKR  Du  Bartas  i.  vii.  623  As  the  wise  Wilde- 
geese,  when  they  over-soar  Cicilian  Mounts.  i8»i  SHM.L«I 
J<fifsycM.  16  It  ovcrsoared  this  low  and  worldly  shade.  1839 
BAILEY  Fcsttts  (1848)  xxi.  368  My  mind  oersoars  The  stars. 

fOver-sob,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVEB-  26  +  SOB 
v.]  irons.  To  charge  with  excess  of  moisture. 

1664  EVELYN  -S>/w  (1776)  4"  That  you  cast  no  seeds  into 
the  earth  whilst  it  either  actually  rains,  or  that  it  be 
sobb'd,  till  moderately  dry. 

Over-soft,  -solemn,  etc. :  see  OVEB- 

O-ver-soli-citous,  a.     [OVEB-  28] 
sively  or  unduly  solicitous.    So  O'ver-»oli-clti 

•664-S  P«YS   Diary  28   Feb.,  My   being  over, 
andjialous  and  froward  and  readylorepro«ch  her  do 
her  worse.      1711  SnAI-  IKM>.  Charmc.  ""^L.'  ij?  Thc     7/ 
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OVER-SOON. 
O'ver-soo'n,  adv.  (<?.)    [OVER-  30:  cf.  OVER 

adv.  1 1.]  Too  soon  ;  f  too  quickly  or  readily  (o&s.). 

1340  HAMCOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3907  Penance,  .done  Parchaunce 
over  reklesly  and  over  sone.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  153  As 
whann  a  man  sweryth  ouersone, . .  it  whanne  he  hath  don, 
he  repentyth  hym.  a  1586  SIDNEY  (J.),  The  lad  may  prove 
well  enough,  if  he  oversoon  think  not  too  well  of  himself. 
1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  97  Having 
over-soone  desired  them.  [Now  usually  two  words.] 
f  B.  adj.  Too  early ;  too  ready  or  quick.  Obs. 

n  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  iv.  (1622)  415  Lamenting. .such  as 
the  turtle-like  loue  is  wont  to  make  for  the  euer  ouer-soone 
losse  of  her  onely  loued  make. 

t  O'verso're,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  OVER-  30  +  SORE 
ailv.]  Too  (  sore ' ;  too  severely  or  violently. 

1297  R.  GLOUC,  (1724)  280  (MS.  B)  pys  Edwyne  was  \>us 
kyng  ()re  ser,  and  somdel  more,  And  J>at  lond  vor  ys  de^e 
ne  wep  nojt  ouersore  [v.  r.  no  bing  sore],  c  1460  FORTKSCUE 
Abs.  %  Lim.  Mon.  x.  (1885)  133  It  is  not  good  a  kynge  to 
ouer  sore  charge  his  peple.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.) 
34  Thies  sciences,  as  they  sharpen  mens  wittes  ouer  moch, 
so  they  change  mens  maners  ouer  sore. 

Over-sorrow  to  -sour :  see  OVER-. 

O*ver-SOUl.  [OVER-  2.]  Emerson's  name 
for  the  Deity  regarded  philosophically  as  the 
supreme  spirit  which  animates  the  universe;  used 
by  later  writers  in  the  same  or  an  analogous  sense. 

1841-4  EMERSON  £ss,t  Over-soul  270-1  That  great  nature 
in  which  we  rest  as  the  earth  lies  in  the  soft  arms  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  that  Unity,  that  Over-soul  within  which  each 
man's  particular  being  is  contained  and  made  one  with  all 
other.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  19  With  the 
American  (Emerson],  every  elevated  thought  merges  man 
for  a  time  in  the  Oversoul.  1887  H.  R.  HAWEIS  Lt.  of  Ages 
L  i.  4  The  Divine  Spirit,  the  Great  Oversoul  has  always 
been  in  contact  with  the  human  spirit. 

OverSOU'nd,  v.  Mus.  [OvER-ie.]   (Seequot.) 

iSgJ  SEIDEL  Organ  43  If  the  wind  be  too  strong,  the  pipes 
oversound  (or  produce  the  higher  octave  of  the  tone  they 
ought  to  sound). 

Oversow  (9'iV9affo.J)t  v.  [In  OE.  ofendwan, 
f.  ofer-t  OVER-  +  Sow  v. ;  cf.OS.  obarsaian^  OHG. 
ubarsaen,  all  repr.  late  L.  supersSm indre  (Vulg.).] 

1.  trans.    To  sow  (seed)  over  other  seed,  or  a 
crop,  previously  sown.     [OVER-  i,  8.] 

C97S  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  25  Cuom  feond  his  and  ofer- 
seow  weod  \superseminauit  ztzania]  in  nudle  baes  hwzetes. 
1365  W.  ALLEN  in  Fulke  Confut.  Purg.  (1577)  409  It  was 
long  after  ouersowen.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhein.)  Matt.  xiii.  25 
His  enemy  came  and  oversowed  cockle  among  the  wheate. 
1610  BOYS  Wks.  (1629)  182  In  Heaven  Lucifer  over-sowed 
Pride.  ..In  Paradise  Satan  over-sowed  disobedience.  1887 
T.  W.  ALLIES  Throne  Fisherman  487  Enemies,  who  while 
men  sleep,  oversow  tares  upon  that  good  seed. 

2.  To  sow  (ground)  with  seed   in  addition  to 
some  already  sown.      [OvER-  8,  20.] 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  25  pa  com  his  feonda  sum  and 
ofer-seow  hit  mid  coccele  on  middan  bam  h waste.  1616 
T.  ADAMS  Soul's  Sickness  Wks.  1861  I.  480  Whilst  he  sleeps, 
the  enemy  over-sows  the  field  of  his  heart  with  tares.  1882 
G.  F.  PENTECOST  Out  of  Egyj>t  viii.  195  The  Devil  ..  came 
by  night  and  oversowed  the  field  with  tares. 

3.  To  scatter  seed  over,  to  sow  with  seed.     Also 
fig.    in  pa.pple.      Strewn    over   with    something, 

bestrewn ,  besprinkled ,  spotted  (F.  parsemj] . 
[OVER-  8.] 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Panarctus  125  An  Azure  Scarf,all  over- 
sow'n  With  Crowned  Swords.  1648-60  HEXHAM,  Een  Over- 
zaeytt  ofte  Gortigh  vercken^  an  Oversowne  or  a  Meazled 
Hogfje.  1891  G.  F.  X.  GRIFFITH  tr.  FouareCs  Chrht  1.303 
He  likened  it  to  a  land  which,  being  once  oversown, '  pro- 
duces its  fruit  of  itself. 

4.  To  sow  too  much  of  (seed) ;  to  sow  too  much 
seed  upon  (land).     [OvEK-  27.] 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  oversow  one's  wheat. 

Overspan  (<?JV3Jspce-n),  v.    [OVER-  10,  22.] 

1.  trans.  To  extend  above  and  across  (something 
else)  from  side  to  side,  as  a  bridge  or  the  like  ;  to 
span ;  in  quot,  1513,  to  cross  over. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  iii.  19  Wnder  thy  gard  to  schip 
we  ws  addres  Ourspannand  [4trtnttuf\  mony  swelland  seis 
salt.  1854  OWEN  in  Czrc.Sc.(ciB6s)  II.  87/2  They  overspan 
and  protect.. the.. blood-vessels.  1884  Expositor  Feb.  100 
The  heavenly  arch  that  overspans  the  earth. 

f2.  To  exceed  in  width  of  span.     (In  quot.y^".) 

16496.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  If, cccxvi,  Mighty  Cassar : 
Hce  who  overspan'd  All  Souldiers  in  his  conduct. 

f  3.  a.  To  span  (a  space)  with  an  arch  or  crossing 
structure,  to  *  throw*  (an  arch,  bridge,  etc.)  over 
a  space.  Also  absol^  in  spec,  use  :  see  quot.  Obs. 

1703  T.  N.  City  9f  C,  Purchaser  49  Before  it  is  closed  up 
at  the  top,  it  is  almost  filled  with  Wood..,  and  then  they 
over-span  the  Arch.  Ibid.  109  The  Place  to  receive  the 
Fuel  ..  being  over-span 'd  like  an  Arch.  Ibui.^  Instead  of 
Arching,  they  truss-over,  or  overman,  as  they  phrase  it, 
i.  e.  they  lay  the  end  of  one  Brick  about  half  way  over  the 
end  of  another,  and  so,  till  both  sides  meet  within  half  a 
Bricks  length,  and  then  a  bonding  Brick  at  the  top  finishes 
the  Arch,  c  1817  FUSELI  in  Lect.  Paint,  xi.  (1848)  541 
Michelangelo, .  .by  the  perpetual  use  of  a  convex  line,  over- 
spanned  the  forms. 

Over-spangle,  -spatter,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 
O:ver-spa*rred  (-spa-id),  a.  [f.  OVER-  28  d  + 

SPAR  sb.  +  -ED2.]  Of  a  ship  :  Having  too  many 
or  too  heavy  spars  (masts,  yards,  etc.),  so  as  to  be 
top-heavy.  Hence  fig.  (Naitt.  slang],  unsteady. 

1871  Echo  1 8  Jan. ,  They  say  that  our  ships  draw  too  much 
water,  are  over-sparred.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag. 
I.  i.  8  He  could  have  carried  a  whole  bottle  . ,  without  ex* 
hibitin^  himself  as.  in  the  least  degree  oversparred. 
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Overspeak  (J^vajsprk),^.  Now  rare.  [OvER- 

27,  22.] 

1.  fa-    trans.    To  speak   of,   or  proclaim,  too 
strongly ;  to  overstate,  exaggerate.  Obs. 

1628  Br.  HALL  Old Relig.  (i686)Ded.,  If  fame  do  not  over- 
speak  you  there  are  not  many  soils  that  yield  either  so 
frequent  flocks  or  better  fed.  1681  R.  FLEMING  Fulfill. 
Scripture  (1801)  II.  ii.  16  A  truth  which  none  can  overspeak, 
Yea  where  no  possible  hyperbole  can  ever  be. 

b.  intr.  To  speak  too  strongly  ;   to  speak  ex- 
travagantly, exaggerate.     Also  rcfl.  in  same  sense. 

a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  229  [He]  extremely  over- 
worded,  and  over-spake  himself  in  his  expression  of  it.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthiest  Hants.  (1662)  5  Seing  ill  usage. .may 
make  a  Sober  man  Overspeak  in  his  passion. 

2.  trans.  To  surpass  or  outdo  in  speaking. 

1826  SYD,  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  H-  97/1  ^r-  Jackson  strives 
to  out-paint  Sir  Thomas ;  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  to  over- 
speak  Mr.  Canning. 

So  O'verspea'kingf  vbl.  sb.,  too  much  speaking  ; 
exaggeration;  O'verspea'king ///.  a.t  that  speaks 
too  much. 

1609  OVERBUHV  State  of  France  (1626)  28  In  their  Con- 
uersation,  the  Custome  [of]  shifting,  and  ouerspeaking,  hath 
quite  ouercome  the  shame  of  it.  a  1610  HEALEY  T/tco- 
phrastus  (1636)  28  Of  Loquacitie  or  Over-speaking.  1612 
BACON  JSss,t  Judicature  (Arb.)  454  An  ouerspeaking  ludge 
is  no  well  tuned  Cymball. 

Over-speculate,  -speech,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 
Overspend  (^vaispe-nd),  v.    [OVER-  17,  13, 
26,  23.] 

1.  trans.  To  '  spend  '  or  use  till  no  longer  fit  for 
service ;  to  exhaust,  wear  out.     Usually  in  pa.pple. 
overspent:    Completely  *  spent',  worn  out;   ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  tired  out.  arch. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Royal  Navy  27  They  make  their  Ocum . . 
of  old  seere  and  weather-beaten  ropes,  when  they  are  over- 
spent andgrowne.  .rotten.  1636  DEKKER  Wonder  of  Kingd. 
Win,  1873  IV.  239  Now  I  see  th'art  too  farre  gone,  this 
lady  hath  overspent  thee.  1607  DRYDEN  b'irg.  Past.  11.  10 
Harvest  Hinds  o'erspent  with  Toil  and  Heat.  1877  L. 
MORRIS  Epic  Hades  n.  no  Where  ofttimes  overspent  I  lay 
upon  the  grass. 

b.  In  reference  to  the  force  of  a  storm,  life, 
time:  (\\\  pa.  ppte.}  Spent,  at  an  end. 

1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vi.  100  Till  this  last  storm  of 
the  terrible  ones  being  overspent  [etc.].  1839  BAILEY  f'esttts 
(1848)  6/2  When  this  vain  life  o'erspent  Earth  may  some 
purer  beings'  presence  bear. 

2.  a.  To  spend  more  than  (a  specified  amount)  ; 
to  exceed  in  expenditure. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  10  Apr.,  It  is  plain  that  we  do  overspend 
our  revenue.  1895  Daily  News  26  Apr.  2/4  At  present  they 
were  over-spending  their  income  of  6o,ooo/.  by  g,ooo/.  a  year. 

b.  To  spend  in  excess  or  beyond  what  is  necessary. 
1857  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xxiv.  89  The  principal 

argument.,  that  what  one  man  over-spends,  some  other  must 
gain  ;— in  short  the  old  argument  in  favour  of  luxury. 

c.  refl.  and  intr.  To  spend  beyond  one's  means. 
1890  Spectator  7  June,  Although  Italy  has  not  overspent 

herself  like  France. 

Hence  Overspe'nt  (f  overspended)  ppl.a. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  241  Such  whom  any  dis- 
contentment made  hungrie  of  change,  or  an  ouer-spended 
want,  made  want  a  ciuill  warre.  1760-72  H,  BROOKE  Fool 
ofQual.  (1809)  I.  66  Slowly  leading  their  over-spent  horses. 

O  verspill,  sb.  [OVER-  5.]  That  which  is 
spilt  over  or  overflows  ;  ranally/jjf.j  esp.  of  surplus 
population  leaving  a  country. 

-fl&\  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.  12/1  A  colony  capable  of  receiving 
the  overspill  of  her  population,  or  of  furnishing  her  with  all 
tropical  produce.  1892  BARING-GOULD  Trag.  Caesars  I.  206 
In  the  middle  ages  the  overspill  of  the  men  became  merce- 
naries to  foreign  courts.  1899  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  289  This 
stream  is  an  overspill  from  the  main  river. 

Overspi'll,  ^.  [OVER-  5.]  trans.  To  spill 
over  the  edge  of  the  containing  vessel. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  7  Ere  earth  Like  the  libation  of  a 
crowned  bowl,  O'erspilled  the  depths  of  the  unknown  abyss. 
1887  G.  L.  TAYLOR  Centennial  Poem  13  Apr.,  Her  Newton, 
born  a  quart  cup  not  o'erspilling. 

fOverspi-n,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OVER*  18.]  trans. 
To  spin  out,  protract  too  much. 

I(543  CARTWRIGHT  On  Death  Sir  B.  Grenvill  34  Things 
were  prepar'd,  debated,  and  then  done,  Not  rashly  broke,  or 
vainly  overspun. 

Overspire  to  Oversplit :  see  OVER-. 
Overspread    (^vsispre'd),    v.       [OE.    ofer- 
sprxdanj..  ofer-jQvER-8, 9 ;  in  MHG. iiberspreiten^\ 

1.  trans.    To  spread  (something)  over  or  upon 
something  else ;  to  diffuse  over  a  place  or  region. 

c  961  Rule  St.  Benet  liii.  (Schroer  1885)  84  Beon  baer  symble 
bead  senihtsumlice  oferspraedde.  f  1375  Cursor  Al.  5486 
(Falrf.)  pe  ospring  bat  of  loseph  bred  was  mykil  in  lande 
ouerspred.  1567  Gude  <$•  Godlie  B.  {S.  T.  S.)  173  This  nycht 
I  call  Idolatrie,  The  elude  ouerspred,  Hypocresie. 

2.  To  spread  something  over  (something  else) ; 
to  cover  with  something  spread  upon  the  surface. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T,  2013  After  this,  Theseus  hath 
ysent  After  a  beere,  and  it  al  ouer  spradde  With  clooth  of 
gold.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  \.  ii.  24  With  hostile  forces  he'll 
o'erspread  the  land.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  (1878) 
II.  ix.  104  Dealers  had  ..  overspread  them  with  scanty 
awnings.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivanowtch  222. 

b.  in  passive  with  with  (the  subject  being  left 
indeterminate). 

c  i»75  LAY.  19045  Was  bat  kineworbe  bed  Al  mid  palle  ouer 
sprad.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  {jacobus  minor)  813  Al 
pe  feld,  ^al  wes  uur-^prad  With  fare  quhyte  dew  a-bout  |?at 
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sted.  1563  Mirr.  Afag.t  Ruckinzhain  vi,  Northampton 
fyeld  with  armed  men  orespred.  1647  MAY  Hist.  Part.  in. 
iii.  55  The  whole  Kingdome . .  was  now  overspread  with  a 
general!  Warre.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  xii.  261  High 
mountains  overspread  with  trees.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  n. 
70  Pyrasus  Sacred  to  Ceres  and  o'erspread  with  flowers>. 

3.  Ot  a  thing:  To  spread  or  extend  over  (some- 
thing else) ;  to  diffuse  itself  over ;  to  cover  com- 
pletely, lit.  a\\&fig. 

c  1205  LAY.  14188  Swa  muchel  lond.  .Swa  wule  anes  bule 
liude  seiches  weies  ouer-spraden.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
7803  He  wende  him  in  to  france,  &  ^  contreie  ouer  spradde, 
&  robbede  &  destruede.  c  1330  Assntnf.  I'irg.  864  (H.  M. 
MS.)  A  lygt  cloude .  .ouer-sprad  hem  euery  man.  1426  LYUG. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  14555  My  mantel  overspredeth  al.  1594 
T.  B.  La  Primautf,  Fr.  Acad.  n.  9  Being  heires  of  that 
corruption  that  hath  ouerspread  the  whole  nature  of  man. 
1697  DRYDEN  b'irg.  Georg.  n.  254  Here  wild  Olive-shoots  o'er- 
spread the  Ground.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  xvii.  (1804) 
QQ  You  Scotchmen  have  overspread  us.. as  the  locusts  did 
r-gypt.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Routpta  vi,  A  pink  flush  over- 
spread her  face,  absoi.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig. 
1  o  Rdr.,  Surely,  if  Popery  overspread  againe,  barbarism  and 
illiterateness  is  a  most  likely  means  to  effect  it. 

Hence  Oversprea'dinff  vl>l.  sb.,  the  action  of 
spreading  over ;  ///.  a.  that  spreads  over.  Also 
O'verspread  si.,  the  fact  of  spreading  over ;  concr, 
that  which  is  spread  over. 

1563  MAN  AIusculus'  Coiiimotipl.  i6b,  The  beginning  of 
sinne,  and  the  ouerspreading  of  it  abrode.  1610  WILLET 
Hexapla  Dan.  64  In  the  bedchamber  there  was  an  ouer. 
spreading  vine  made  of  gold.  1627  SANDERSON  Sertu.  I.  265 
Those  general  truths,  which  by  the  mercy  of  God  were 
preserved  amid  the  foulest  overspreadings  of  popery.  1826 
R.  HALL  Wks.  VI.  34  The  overspreading  of  thick  darkness. 
1866  Reader 31  Mar.  331  The  main  contour  of  surface.,  was 
acquired  prior  to  the  overspread  of  the  glacial  series. 

Overspring,  v.  [OVEK-  i,  5:  cf.  OHG. 
ubarspringan,  MHG.  &  Ger.  tiberspringen.]  trans. 
To  spring  or  leap  over ;  Jig.  to  surmount. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  332  That  fyue  fadme  at  the 
leeste  it  ouersprynge  The  hyeste  Rokke.  1801  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  583  An  Arabian  wildness  of  fancy,., 
which  seldom  shakes  off  the  costume,  or  oversprings  the 
range  of  Arabian  idea.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Hajiz  Wks. 
(Bohn)  1 .  479  Bring  wine,  that  1  overspring  Both  worlds  at 
a  single  leap. 

Overspri'nkle,  z'.  [OVEB-  8.]  trans.  To 
sprinkle  over,  besprinkle. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Rebellion  vi.  (1859)  59?  So  is  there  no 
country  . .  which  . .  hath  not  been  overspnnkled  with  the 
blood  of  subjects.  £1576  GASCOIGNE  Devylfs  Will,  Item 
I  geve  to  the  Butchers  new  freshe  blood  to  ouersprinkle 
their  stale  mete  that  it  may  seme  . .  newly  kylled.  a  1840 
POE  Bells  Poems  (1859)  73  The  stars  that  oversprinkle  All 
the  heavens. 

t  Overspivrn,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OvEB-  6.]  trans. 
To  kick  over,  overturn  with  the  foot. 

c  1495  Efitaffe  etc.  in  Skeltoris  Wks.  (1843)  II.  392  Caused 
to  surrendre  Lyfe  vp  to  Deth  that  al  ouerspurnetn. 

Oversqueak,  -squeamish :  see  OVEB-. 

f  Oversta'd, /<*.///«.  Obs.  [f.  OVEK-  2 1  +  stad, 
later  STED,  placed  :  cf.  BESTED  fa.  f  pie.  sense  4.] 
Overset,  overwhelmed. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12770  Anojwr  strok 
he  scholde  haue  had,  But  wi(>  be  Romayns  bey  were  ouerstad. 

Overstaff,  -stain,  -stalled :  see  OVER-. 
tOversta-nd,  v.   Obs.    [OVEK-  i,  17:   cf. 
MHG.  iiberstdn,  Ger.  Biertttfon.] 

1.  trans.  To  stand  over ;  to  stand  beside. 

ci33<>  Amis  *  Ami/.  1986  Y  bad  him  fain  Forsake  the 
lazer  in  the  wain,  That  he  so  ouerstode  [cf.  1970  ouer  him 
stode  a  naked  swain]. 

,2.  To  stand,  endure,  or  stay  to  the  end  of;  to 
get  through  ;  to  outstay,  overstay. 

1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonali  168  If  they  can  over-stand 
that  journey  and  escap_e  well  from  danger.  1666  BUNYAN 
Grace  Ao.  P66  How,  if  you  have  overstood  the  time  of 
mercy?  17845.  POTTER  Virtuous  Villagers  I.  51  She  was 
too  nice  and  particular,  .and  so  overstood  her  market. 

t  Oversta'rt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OvEB-  5.]  tram. 
To  overleap,  miss,  'skip',  omit. 

c  14*0  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1593  Som  of  the  felyshyp 
that  I  there  say,  In  all  thys  whyle,  haue  I  ouerstert. 

Overstate  C*«»aiiU*t),  v.  [f.  OVEK-  27,  26 
+  STATE  sb.  and  z>.] 

1 1.  To  over-state  it :  to  assume  too  great  '  state ' 
or  stateliness  ;  to  play  the  grandee  to  excess.  Obs. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  xix.  (1647)  202  Or  else  that 
they  should  over-state  it,  turn  Tyrants,  and  only  exchange 
their  slavery  by  becoming  vassals  to  their  own  passions. 

2.  trans.  To  state  too  strongly ;  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  fact  in  stating;  to  exaggerate. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  397/2  If  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  has  overstated  the  misgovernment  of  a  prison,  ap- 
propriated for  the  seditious,  he  [etc.).  1837  SYD.  SMITH  Let. 
An/id.  Singleton  Wks.  1859  II.  279/2,  I  hate  to  overstate 
my  case.  1873  SYMONUS  Grk.  Poets  x.  324  To  say  that  the 
Greeks  had  no  conceits,  is  perhaps  overstated. 

Overstatement  t/»-vaMt<I'tm5nt).  [OVER- 
29  b.]  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  overstating; 
statement  which  exceeds  the  limits  of  fact ;  exag- 
geration. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rn>.  I.  397/2  It  does  not  appear 
that  nis  account  was  an  overstatement  at  the  time.  1848 
MILL  Pal.  Econ.  1. 168  This,  .is  one  o_f  those  over-statement! 
of  a  true  principle,  often  met  with  in  Adam  Smith._  1874 
GLADSTONE  in  Contemp.  Rtv.  Oct.  673  In  commenting  on 
over-blalement  I  do  not  seek  to  understate. 
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Overstay  ^uvajst3-),  v.  [OVKK-  18.]  traits. 
To  stay  over  or  beyond  (in  time). 

1646  BP.  HALI.  Safari's  Fiery  Darts  quenched^  I.  vi,  Now 
that  lie  onely  "viT-stayc*  the  time,  of  our  misgrounded 
expectation.  1668  Ormonde  MSA',  in  loM  Kef.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  71  Overstayed  leave  [of  absencej,  caused  by 
illness.  1858  Mus1.  CARI.YI  K  Lett.  II.  369  Fear  of  over-staying 
one's  welcome.  l86a  It.  TAVLOR  Home  tr  A  broad  Ser.  ll.  II. 
x.  194  We  had  already  overstayed  by  a  fortnight  the  time 
whic.li  we  liacl  allotted  to  our  visit. 

Overstayed  ((^vajst^-d),  a.  Naut.  [OVEB- 
28.]  Too  heavily  stayed;  having  the  stays  too  rigid. 

1880  Times  is  Dec  7/4  Ship's  efficiency  not  what  my 
recollection  of  such  a  ship  should  be  ;  masts  overstayed. 

t  Oversta-ys,  adv.  phr.  Obs.  [f.  OVEB  prep. 
•rSrAYrf. :  cf.  OVER- 3 1.]  Over  to  the  other  tack  : 
in  quots.yf^. 

1637  GILUESPIE  Eng.  Pof.  Cerem.  n.  iii.  17  Are  their  mindes 
<o  aliened  from  us  1  and  must  we  be  altogither  drawne  over- 
staves  to  them?  Md.  vii.  27  When  they  had  both  spoken 
and  disputed  against  them  ;  what  drew  them  overstayes  to 
contend  for  them  ? 

Over-steadfast  to  -stent :  see  OVER-. 

Overstejing :  see  OVEBSTY  v.  Obs. 

Overste'p,  v.  [OE.  ofcrsteppcm,  f.  ofer-  OVEB- 
5,  ll ;  =  OrlG.  abarstefken,  Du.  everstapfcH.~\ 
trans.  To  step  over  or  across ;  to  pass  beyond  or 
to  the  other  side  of  (a  boundary  or  thing  material 
or  immaterial).  Also  intr. 

a  leoaLamt.  Ps.  xvii.  30 (Bosw.)  Icofersteppe  weall  [trans. 
grediar  miirum].  1489  CAXTON  FaytfS  of  A.  I.  xii.  32  They 
oucrpiesse  and  ouerstep  one  ouer  that  other.  159*  GRKKNE 
Philomela  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  126,  I  will  ouerstippe  the 
conceit  of  mine  own  folly.  1871  R.  Ems  Catullus  Ixxxviii. 
7  Infamy  none  o'ersteps,  nor  ventures  any  beyond  it.  1875 
BHVCK  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xx.  (ed.  5)  363  France.. by  the 
annexation  of  Piedmont,  had  overstepped  the  Alps. 

So  O  verstep  sb.,  an  act  of  overstepping  or  pass- 
ing beyond  a  limit. 

1821-34  Gooifs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  64  This  apparent 
overstep,  be  it  what  it  may,  in  the  march  of  insanity  beyond 
that  of  the  population  of  the  country,  is  a  real  retrogression. 

Overstien,  -stihen :  see  OVEBSTY  v.  Obs. 

Over-stiff,  -stifle,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O:ver-sti-mulate,  v.  [OVEB-  27.]  trans. 
To  stimulate  too  much  or  excessively ;  to  over- 
excite.  (Chiefly  mpa.pple.}  So  O'ver-sti'mulated 
ppl.a.;  O'ver-stimula  tion. 

1798  EncEWORTH  Pract.  Ediic.  (1822)  I.  33t  It  is  the 
debility  of  an  over-stimulated  temper.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  678  Over-stimulation ..  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
lungs  by  the  dark  blood.  1865  DICKENS  Afut.  Fr.  ll.  xii, 
Over-stimulated  by  them  feelings  which  rouses  a  man  up. 

t  Over sti 'IJt,  v.  Obs.  [OvEB- 22,  21.]  trans. 
To  stink  more  than ;  to  drown  the  stench  of. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temf.  iv.  i.  184,  I  left  them  I'  th'  filthy 
mantled  poole,.  -There  dancing  vp  to  th'  chins,  that  the 
fowte  Lake  Ore-stunck  their  feet. 

Overstock  (J"-v3.istf>k),  sb.    [OVER-  8  c,  29  d.] 

f  1.  //.  Knee-breeches  ;  cf.  ntlher-stocks.  Obs. 

1565  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  177  Item  to  Samuall 
Pullayne  a  pare  of  black  overstocks,  cutt  in  long  paynes. 
1573-80  H.AKET  Ahi.  B  1160  Breeches,  or  mens  ouerstockes. 

2.  A  superabundant  stock  or  store ;  a  supply  in 
excess  of  demand  or  requirement. 

1710  STEELE  Tatter  No.  195  PS  This  over-stock  of  Beauty, 
for  which  there  are  so  few  Bidders,  calls  for  an  immediate 
Supply  of  Lovers  and  Husbands.  1757  Herald  No.  12 
(1758)  I.  196  This  drain  of  an  overstock  of  corn  can  be  no 
other  than  that  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  1885 
HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  158  There's  an  overstock 
in  everything,  and  we've  got.. to  shut  down. 

Overstock  (cwvaasto-k),  v.  [OvEB-  27.] 
trans.  To  stock  to  excess;  to  supply  with  more 
than  is  required ;  to  fill  too  full,  overcharge,  glut. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imprm.  Impr.  (1653)  Ded.,  Every  man 
laies  on  at  random,  and  as  many  as  they  can  get,  and  so 
Overstock  the  same.  1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  536  Some 
of  those  fish,  wherewith  I  find  his  ponds  to  Be  overstock!. 
1788  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  539  In  consequence  of  the 
English  treaty,  their  oils  flowed  in,  and  overstocked  the 
market.  1841  in  Bischofl;  Woollen  Manu/.  II.  382  Every 
judicious  farmer  will  be  careful  not  to  over-stock  his  land. 

Hence  Overstocked  ///.  a.,  -sto'cking  vbl.  sb. 

1719  W.  WOOD  Sura.  Trade  298  The  overstocking  of  a 
Country  with  goods  may  lessen  the  gain  of  particular  Mer- 
chants. 1865  Sat.  Rev.  5  Aug.  161/1  The  treatment  which 
fish  bestow  on  each  other  in  an  overstocked  pond. 

Over-stoop,  -stowed,  etc.  :  see  OVEB-. 

Over-sto-ried,A».//£.  [OVEB- 8.]  Covered 
with  stories  or  historical  paintings. 

1855  BROWNING  Clean  f  3  The  Pcecile,  o'er-storied  its  whole 
length,  .with  painting,  is  mine  too. 

t  O'versto:ry.  Arch.  Obs.  [f.  OVER  a.  + 
STORY.]  An  up]jer  story  ;  spec,  a  clerestory. 

ft  1490  HOIONKR  I  tin.  (Nasmith,  1778)  78  Item  in  le  ovyr- 
hMoriesunt  lofenestra.  IHd.  82  Et  quailibet  fencstra  in  le 
ovyrstorye  continet  5  panellas  glaseatas. 

Overstrain,  (so'vajstir'-n),  rf.  [OVER-  29  b.] 
Excessive  strain  ;  the  act  of  overstraining  or  fact 
of  being  overstrained. 

I754  RICHARDSON  Grattdispn  (1812!  VI.  144  (D.)  It  was 
such  an  overstr.-xin  of  generosity  from  him  that  it  might  well 
overset  him.  1854  H.  MII.LKR  Sell.  «,  Schm.  (1858)  5  Such 
*-.is  liis  slate  of  exhaustion,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
overstrain  on  every  nerve  and  muscle.  1878  HOI.BROOK  Hpg. 
Krai,:  101  How  is  the  merchant  to  avoid  mental  overstrain? 
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Overstrain  ^vajsw-n),  v. 
fl.  trans.  To  strain,  stretch,  or  extend  (some- 
thing) over  or  across.   Ots.  rare.     [OvEB-  10.] 

1575  LAXKHAM  Let.  (1871)  51  Which,  with  a  wire  net., 
eeuen  and  tight,  waz  al  ouerstrained. 
T  2.   To  go  beyond  in  straining  or  exertion  ;  to 
j   surpass  in  effort.  Obs.  rare.     [OVEB-  22.] 

1590  GKEENE  N.  too  late (\doti\  18,  I  haue.  .sought  toouer- 

;    match  thy  father  in  pollicie,  as  he  ouerstraines  vs  in  iealousie. 

3.  To  strain  too  much,  subject  to  excessive  strain  ; 

to  stretch  or  exert  (an  organ  or  faculty)  more  than 

itwillbear.  [OvEK- 27.]  a.  lit.  or  in  physical  sense. 

1589  R.  HARVEY/"/,  fere.  (1590)3  Neuer  will  I  oueratraine 

my  strength.     1640  Bp.  HALL  C/tr.  Moder.  (ed.  Ward)  28/2 

He  so  overstrained  his  lungs,  in  catling  upon  his  troops,  that 

;    he  presently  died.    vj4$De Foe s En$.  Tradesman  v\.(\%4\) 

'    1. 36  At  last ..  [they]  overstrain  their  sinews,  .and  are  cripples 

ever  after.    1873  HAMERTON  InteU.  Life  \.  vii.  (1875)  40  You 

must  not  sacrifice  your  eyesight  by  overstraining  it, 

b   fig. 

1633  BP.  HALL  Oceas.  Medit.  (1851)  148  His  justice  will 
:    not  let   his  mercy  be  overstrained.     178*  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  yn.  v,  Those  scruples. .she  herself  thought  might  be 
i    overstrained.    1863  J.  G.  NICHOLS  Herald <y  Cental.  1.  497 
|    This  argument  is  greatly  overstrained. 
C.  absol.  or  iiitr. 

1703  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  n.  (1709)  76  To  endeavour 
not  to  Please  is  Ill-nature  ;  altogether  to  Neglect  it,  Folly  ; 
and  to  Over-strain  for  it,  Vanity  and  Design,  a  174*  OLD- 
MIXON  in  Soutliey'sComw.-fil.  Bit.  IV.  261/1  Writers  of  comedy 
are  very  apt  to  overdo  and  overstrain,  in  complacency  to  the 
judgment  of  their  audience. 

Hence  O'verstrai'ned  ///.  a.  (whence  O'ver- 
strai  nediiess  ;  Q:verstrai  nintf  vbljb.  a.\v\ppl.a. 

1599  THYNNE  Attimadi'.  (1875)  57  Yt  maye,  after  a  harde 
and  ouerstreyned  sorte,beare  somme  sence.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS 
Keg.  Necess.  417  An  overstreining  conjecture  which  is  not 
here  endeavoured  to  be  asserted.  1695  DRYDEN  Observ. 
Du  Fresnoji's  Artrf  Painting  §  54  With  overstraining  and 
earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  often  did  them 
more  harm  than  good.  1839  BAILEY  Fcstus  (1852)  74  That 
eye  which.  .Beams  close  upon  me  till  it  bursts  from  sheer 
O'erstrainedness  of  sight.  1859  TF.NNVSOX  yivien  372  As 
some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a  mood  Of  overstrain'd  affection. 

O'ver-strai't,  a.  [f.  OVER-  28  +  STBAIT  a.] 
•)•  a.  Too  strict  or  severe.  Obs.  b.  Too  narrow. 

1538  STARKEV  England  M.  iii.  197  Dethe  ys  ouer-slrayte 
punnyschment for alsuch  theft  pryuely commyttyd.  1561  T. 
HOBV  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  ill.  (i  577)  P  vij  b,  (Cepte  vnder 
witli  ouerstreight  looking  to,  or  beaten  of  their  husbandes  or 
fathers.  1645  Bp.  HALL  Kentedy  Discontents  91  For  the 
enlarging  of  their  over-strait  lodgings,  hard  at  work. 

SoO  ver-strai 'tly  «./.•'. ;  O  ver-strai  tuess.  Also 
O  ver-strai  ten  .-. 

1571  GOLDING  Cahtin  on  Ps.  xvii.  i  Some  take  the  woorde 
overstreightly.  1580  HOI.LYBAND  Trens.  /•>-.  Tong,  Sei'eritf^ 
crueltie,  ouerstraightnesse.  1679  PULLER  Mottfr.  Ch.  Eng. 
(1843)  160  The  fourth  Commandment  doth  not  bind  Christians 
over-streightly.  1735  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  58  To  prevent 
the  Juice,  that  re-unites  the  Wound .  .from  overstreighlcning 
the  CanaL 

Overstream  (Juvsistrf-m),  v.  [OVER-  9.] 
trans.  To  stream  over  or  across ;  to  flow  over  in 
a  stream.  Hence  Overstreaining///.  a. 

1616  HAYWARD  Sanct.  Trout.  Son!  I.  v.  (1620)  74  When 
an  vniuersall  floud  of  fire  shall  oucr-streame  the  whole 
world.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph,  478  The  fulness  of  the 
over-streaming  Love  of  God.  1864  TENNYSON  Islet  20  Over- 
stream'd  and  silvery-strcak'd  With  many  a  rivulet  high 
against  the  Sun. 

Over-strength :  see  OVER-  39. 
Overstre-tch,  v.    [OVEU-  37,  10 ;  in  sense  2 
-=MHG.  iiberstrec/ten.] 

1.  trans.  To   stretch  too  much,  or   beyond  the 
proper  length,  amount,  or  degree,  lit.  and  _/?<?•. 

Overs/reft  in  quot.  1330  appears  to  be  for  overstreihl 
(=  overstretched)  [  but  may  possibly  be  =  cverstrait. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chran.  Wace  (Rolls)  13270  How  beir  hap 
was  ner  ouer.streit,  And  how  Vtred  was  per  socour.  1388 
WYCLIF  a  Cor.  x.  14  Forweouerstretchen  [svfiercxtendimns] 
not  forth  vs,  as  not  stretchinge  to  ^ou.  155*  Act  5  <r  6 
Edw.  VI,  c.  6  f  i  Clothiers.. practise  Falshood..by  over- 
stretching them  upon  the  Tenter.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II, 
ll.  ii.  158  The  murmuring  Commons,  overstretched,  break. 
1735  BRACKEN  in  Burdon  Pocket  Farrier  26  note,  The 
Muscles  of  the  Shoulder  being  overstretched  or  relaxed. 
1868  MILMAN  St.  Pawl's  269  This  supremacy,  however  it 
may  have  been  overstretched  by  Elizabeth  herself. 

2.  a.  To  stretch  (something)  over  or  across,     b. 
To  stretch  or  extend  across  (something). 

1413  JAS,  I  Kiagis  Q.  clxiv,  And  on  the  quhele  was  lytill 
void  space,  Wele  nere  oure-straught  fro  lawe  vnto  bye.  1883 
Century  Mag.  XXVI.  821  ThatHine  of  arches  which  over- 
stretches London. 

So  O'verstretch  sb. ;  O  verstre'tchBd  (-stre'tjt) 
///.  a. ;  O  verstre-tching  vbl.  sb. 

1631  SANDERSON  Strui.  (1681)  II.  9  The  preeminence  of  a 
good  name  thus  far  just,  beware  ye  make  not  unjust  by 
over-stretching.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  l.  xxi.  in 
The  Tumour  was.  .gangrened  by  reason  of  the  overstretching 
of  the  Skin,  tjto-j*  H.  BKOOKE  Fool  o/Qnal.  (1809!  II.  101 
The  already  over-stretched  thread  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 
1769  DC  Foe's  TourCt.  Brit.  I.  257  The  prodigious  Compass 
of  this  great  Arch  . .  appears  like  an  Over-stretch,  or  an 
Extreme.  1806  H.  K.  WHITE  Let.  to  Maddock  17  Feb.,  A 
very  slight  over-stretch  of  the  mind  in  the  daytime.  1861 
W.  S.  PERRY  Hist.  Ch.  Kng.  I.  xiv.  519  One  of  the  suicidal 
counsels  of  an  overstretched  and  impossible  conformity. 

Overstrew  (-str«-,  -slnw-  ,  ?•.  Forms:  see 
STREW.  [OVER-  8:  cf.  MHO.  iiberstrihiwen,  G. 
iiberstreiien,  Du.  oi'erstrooijen.] 


OVERSTRUNG. 

1.  trans.  To  strew  or  »prinklc  (something)  over 
something  else. 

1570  LEVINS  Mantp.  i!i/6  To  Ouemrowe,  sufenternere. 
1798  G.  MITCHELL  tr.  Kartteifs  Min.  Leskean  Muieum  294 
Iron  Ore,  with  overstrewed  Crystals  of  Copper  Pyrites. 

2.  To  strew  or  sprinkle  something  over  (some- 
thing else);  to  oversprinkle  with.     (Chiefly  in 
pa.pple.) 

1578  LVTE  Dodotfu  v.  L  545  The  teaues  be.  .as  if  they  were 
ouerstrowen  with  meale  or  flower.  159*  SHAKS.  I'ett.  -V  Ad. 
1143  The  top  o'erstraw'd  With  sweets,  n  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  i.  (1663)  20  Were  the  Subject  we  treat  of  over- 
strewed  with  Ashes,  (like  the  floor  of  Belts  Temple).  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  27  The  clammy  Surface  all  o'er-strown 
with  Tribes  Of  greedy  Insects.  1868  IXXTKVER  C,Hilleniin'i 
J/savensied.  3)400  Brilliant  spirals,  overstrewn  with  4  multi- 
tude of  stars. 

O-ver-stri'ct,  a.    [OVER-  28.]    Too  strict. 

1607-11  BACON  Ess.,  Ctmnst t  (Arb.)  320  Where  there  hath 
bene,  either  an  pver^reatnesse  in  one  [Counsellor],  or  an 
over-strict  Combinacion  in  diuerse.  i86a  Got1 I.BURN  Per*. 
Relig.  147  The  fear  of  being  accounted  over-strict,  method- 
istical,  puritanical  or  what  not. 

So  O  ver-stri-ctly  adv. ;   O  ver-stri  ctneas. 

a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Htb.  \.  6  (1655)  w>  A  faithful)  Inter* 
preter  stands  not  overstrictly  upon  the  letter.  Ibid,  xu.  35. 
366  Misconceit  of  the  over-strict  nesse  of  the  Gospel,  terming 
it '  c^rds ', '  bonds '.  1 818-00  WHATELV  Co'nwpl.  Itk.  (1864) 
170  Over-strictness  may  have  led  to  a  rebellious  reaction. 

Overstride  t-strai-d),  v.  [OVER-  5,  10,  13, 
22,  26;  cf.  MLG.  ffversMifen.] 

1.  To  stride  over  or  across,     a.  trans.  To  pass 
or  move  across  (something)  by  striding. 

c  1200  I  r  in.  Coll.  I  lent,  in  Here  he  cumeo  stridende  fro 
dune  to  dune,  and  ouer  strit  JK  cnollcs.  1576  TURBERV. 
Venerie  68  You  must  looke . .  amongest  the  fcarnes  and 
small  twig^es  the  whiche  he  hath  overstridden.  1590  SPENSER 
/'.  Q.  ill.  vu  31.  1861  Alt  year  Round  V.  14  A  man  o'er- 
strides  the  tomb,  and  drops  beneath. 

b.  To  stretch  the  legs  across;  to  stand  or  sit 
with  one  leg  on  each  side  of ;  to  bestride. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  309  Strait  Gibbonis  air,  that  nevir 
otirst  red  ane  horse.  1591  SPENSER  Ruines  of  Time  541  From 
the  one  he  could  to  th'  other  coast  Stretch  his  strong  thighes, 
and  th'  Ocean  overstride.  1855  BROWNING  Bj>.  Ulougratii1  s 
Apol.  393  You  see  one  lad  o'erstride  a  chimney-stack.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  III.  107  The  Great  Protector. -overslrides 
others,  and  stands  like  a  colossus  in  the  chariot  of  State, 
f  O.  intr.  To  pass  or  cross  over.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5477  Ouire-stride  bar  any  strange 
man,. .  pai  dro;e  }>am  doun  m.to  be  depe. 

2.  trans.  To  stride  or  extend  beyond  ;  fig.  to  go 
beyond,  surpass. 

1637  GILIESPIK  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  ll.  vii.  38  Now  our 
Opposites  doe  farre  overmatch  us  and  overstride  us  in  con- 
tention. 1641  UKST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surlees)  50  Such  a  seeds- 
man  doth  overstride  his  cast,  and  thereupon  Cometh  the 
lande  to  bee  hopper-galde. 

3.  intr.  To  take  longer  strides  than  is  natural. 
1899  HiLUF.it  in  Weitm,  Cm.  5  Jan.  9/1  For  the  first  couple 

of  miles  1  thought  he  was  '  over-striding  ',  but  1  soon  found 
that  the  stride  was  his  natural  one. 

Overstri-ke,*'.    [OVER-  7,  23.] 

1 1.  a.  trans.  ?  To  bring  down  a  stroke  upon  ;  b. 
i  r:fi.  to  strike  too  far.  Obs. 

'375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  630  Vith  be  ax  he  him  ountrak. 
a  1 586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1590)  317  b,  The  forsaken  Knight 
ouer-strake  himself  so,  as  almost  he  came  downe  with  nis 
owne  strength.  1596  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  13  For  as  he  in 
his  rage  him  overstrooke,  He,  ere  he  could  his  weapon 
backe  repaire,  H  is  side  all  bare  and  naked  overt  ooke. 

2.  Pianoforte-making  (in  overstriking  vbl.  sb. 
or  ///.  a.).  See  quot. 

1880  HIPKISS  in  Grove  Diet.  M*s.  II.  646/2  IPape)  repeated 
the  old  idea . .  of  an  overstriking  action — that  is,  the  hammers 
descending  upon  the  strings.  Ibid.  712/1  Both  overstriking 
and  understriking  apparatus  had  occurred  to  Marius. 

Overstri'Ugi  v.  Pianoforte-making.  [OvER- 
I,  10.]  trans,  i'o  arrange  the  strings  of  (a  piano) 
in  two  (or  three)  sets  crossing  over  one  another 
obliquely.  So  Overctrl'nglnff  -cbl.  sb. 

1880  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Did.  Mia.  II.  770/9  The  invention 

of  overstringing  has  had  more  than  one  claimant.     1896  — 

Pianoforte  21  In  overstrung  grand  pianos. .  the  bars  and 

scale  are  so  adjusted  as  to  overstring  the  bass  at  an  angle 

I    which  opens  out  in  a  double  curve  fan  shape  from  the 

1    hammer  striking-place  down  to  the  hitch-pins.     Ibid.  22 

!    Overstringing  (sometimes  double  overstringing!  prevails  in 

'    the  larger  upright  instruments  of  America  and  Germany. 

O"ver-stro'ng,  a.  [OVKK-  38.]  Too  strong, 
excessively  strong  (in  various  senses  :  see  STBOHO). 

a  i*»s  Ancf.  K.  294  Ne  berf  hit  nout  beon  so  ouerslrong 
ase  his  [salue]  was.  1477  NORTOM  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  A~hm. 
7  keatr.  Ckm.  Brit.  (1652)  73  Or  Veiuunom,  stinking,  or 
over-stionge.  1671  MILTON  .Samson  rsoo  O  Usily  over- 
strong  against  thy  self!  1897  Pof.  Sci.  MmtUy  Nov.  74 
This  is  not  an  overstrung  statement. 

So  O'ver-Btro-ngly  adv. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737!  III.  37°  Shou'd  this  effort 
be  over-strongly  express 'd.  .the  figure  wou'd  stem  to  speak. 

Overstructure :  see  OVEB-  18. 

O'verstra-ng  (stress  shifting),  pa.  ffle.  and 
fpl.a.  [Ov-EB-28c;  andpa.pple. ofOvEBSTRiso p.] 

\.  Too  highly  strung ;  intensely  strained. 

,8,0  SCOTT  Lady  o/ L.  IIL  vi,  With  fired  brain  . 
o'erstrung.  1891  ZANGWILL Bau Mystery  114  Iheovei 
nerves  of  the  onlookers. 

2.   Of  a  piano:  Having  the  strings  arranged 
two  (or  three)  sets  crossing  obliquely  over 
another. 


OVERSTUDY. 

1880  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Jlfns.  II.  720/2  [In]  1835.. 
Theobald  Boehm.. contrived  an  overstrung  square,  and  an 
overstrung  cottage  piano.  1894  U'cstm.  Gaz.  15  Mar.  3/3 
In  '59  the  overstrung  scale  in  which  the  strings  are  disposed 
in  fan-like  form  was  invented. 

Overstud,  -stuffed,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O:verstu-dy  (-stzrdi),  v.  [OVER-  27,  23.] 
trans.,  reft.,  and  intr.  To  study  too  much. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  Concl.,  Wks.  (1847)  53/1  Fondly 
over-studied  in  useless  controversies,  a  1652  HROME  City 
Wit  in.  iv,  Alas,  he  has  overstudied  himself !  1871  FRASER 
Life  Berkeley  vii  229  He  had  overstudied,  we  may  suppose. 

So  O'verstu'dy  sb.,  excessive  study. 

1855  West™.  Rev.  July  101  It  is  proved  that  students  ruin 
their  health  by  over-study.  1861  H.  SPENCER  Educ.  i.  15 
Eyes  spoiled  for  life  by  over-study. 

tOversty,  v.  Ol>s.  [OE.  oferstlgan,  f.  ofer- 
OVER-  i  (/>)  +  stlgan  to  mount,  ascend :  =  OHG. 
ubarsttgan,  Goth,  ufarsteigan.]  trans.  To  rise  or 
mount  over  or  above  (lit.  and^f,f.) ;  to  surmount ; 
to  transcend,  surpass,  excel.  Hence  fOveratying 
vii.  sb.  (in  quot.  =  passing  over  or  across). 

^893  K.  >EI.FRED  Oros.  iv.  vi.  §  4  He.. on  anre  diegelre 
stowe  J>one  munt  oferstaj.  a  900  tr.  Bxda's  Eccl.  Hist.  ll.  ix. 
[xii.]  (1890)  130  Ealle  J>ine  yldran..tm  in  meahte  and  in  rice 
feor  oferstigest.  <zii75  Cott.  Hom.  225  fat  flod  wex  (>a 
and.. hit  ofer-stah  slle  duna.  c  1250  Will  fif  ll'it  i  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  192  Hwenne  so  wil  wit  ofer-stieS,  penne  is  wil  and 
wit  for-Iore.  1382  WVCLTF  Isa.  XVL  2  In  the  ouerste^yng 
[1388  passyng  ouer]  of  Arnon. 

O:ver-snbscrrbe,  v.     [OVER-  27.]     trans. 

To  subscribe  for  (a  loan,  shares,  etc.)  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required. 

1891  Daily  News  5  Nov.  2/2  Both  Preference  and  Ordinary 
shares ..  being  largely  oversubscribed.  1894  Westm.  Gaz. 
22  Sept.  3/3  The  fourth  and  cheap  edition. .was  much  over- 
subscribed  before  publication. 

So  O'ver-snbscri'ption. 

1896  Current  Hist.  (Buffalo  N.  Y.)  I.  131  The  large  over- 
subscription to  the  loan  was  a  surprise  to  the  country. 

O'Ver-SU'btle,  «•  [OVER-  28.]  Too  subtle, 
excessively  subtle.  So  O'ver-su'btlety. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vii.  171  He  weneth  well 
hymselfe  to  be  over  subtyll.  17*8  T.  COOK  Hesiod,  H'ki.  q 
Days  i.  77  Son  of  lapetus,  o'er  subtle,  go,  And  glory  in  thy 
artful  Theft  below.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  iv.  ii.  (1876) 
297  Resisting  . .  the  orthodox  doctrine  from  over-subtlety, 
timidity,  pride,  restlessness,  or  other  weakness  of  mind.  1870 
LOWEIX  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  205  If  they  have  been 
sometimes  over-subtile,  they.. had  the  merit  of  first  looking 
at  his  works  as  wholes. 

t  O'ver-SUUU,  sb.  Ots.  [OVER-  19.]  A  sum 
over  and  above  a  defined  amount ;  a  surplus. 

1587  HARRISON  England  i.  xviii.  (1878)  in.  137  The  bishop 
there  had  yearelie  three  or  foure  tunne  at  the  least  giuen 
him  Nomine  decimal,  beside  whatsoeuer  ouer-summe  of  the 
liquor  did  accrue  to  him  by  leases  and  other  excheats. 

f  O'Ver-Strm,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  27.]  trans. 
To  estimate  too  highly,  overrate. 

1627-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  1  xxii.  79  To  let  them  goe  with- 
out sorrowing  or  over-summing  them. 

Over-superstitious :  see  OVEK-. 

O'Ver-SUpply,  sb.  [OVER-  29  b.]  An  ex- 
cessive supply ;  a  supply  in  excess  of  the  demand 
or  requirement. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Cinnamon  4-  Pearls  vi.  102  A  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  occasioned  by  an  over^upply.  1848 
MILL  Pol.  Econ.  II.  xv.  §  \  (1876)  250  Either  from  over-supply 
or  from  some  slackening  in  the  demand  for  his  commodity. 

So  O'ver-supply  v.  trans.,  to  supply  in  excess. 

1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  20  Nothing  must_be  over- 
supplied,  that  is  manufactured  in  such  large  quantities  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  spend  the  labour  in  manu- 
facturing other  things.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)221  We  are  not  over  supplied  with  resources. .as  yet. 

Over-sure,  -susceptible,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overswa-llow,  v.  Ots.  [OVER-  6.]  trans. 
To  swallow  down. 

1486  Bit.  St.  A  Hans  Cviij,  Cut  it  and  depart  it  as  the 
hawke  may  ouerswolow  it. 

Over  swarm  (-swg-im),  v. 

1.  intr.    and    re/I.    To    swarm    to    excess ;    to 
assemble  in  or  grow  to  too  great  a  swarm   or 
crowd.     [OVER-  27,  23.] 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  viii.  (1617)  113  As  folke  ouer- 
swarmed  in  a  place.  1679  M.  RUSDEN  Further  Disc.  Bees 
25  That  is  the  cause  that  Bees  so  often  overswarm  themselves. 

2.  trans.  To  swarm  over  (a  place  or  region) ;  to 
spread  over  or  cover  with  a  swarm  or  multitude. 
Also  atsal.  or  intr.  (qnot.  1875).     [OVER-  9.] 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  443  These  Flockes  of  Studientes . . 
ouer-swarme  the  whole  land  with  rogueries,  robberies,  and 
begging.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xiv.  70  Let  the  English 
overswarm  all  India.  1875  BROWNING  Aristofh.  Apol.  26 
When  wave  broke  and  overswarmed,  and,  sucked  To  bounds 
back,  multitudinously  ceased. 

3.  To  swarm  beyond  or  in  excess  of.  [OVER-  13.] 

1897  MARY  KINCSLEY  W.  Africa  678  If  you  destroy  the 
things  that  prey  on  them,  they  are  liable  to  overswarm  the 
food-producing  power  of  their  locality. 

So  Overswa-rmingf  vbl.  sb.  (from  sense  2). 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  I.  Proeme  (1622)  i  Untill 
they  were  by  the  ouerswarming  of  flatterers  utterly  dis- 
couraged. 1894  Eiiin.  Rev.  Oct.  400  The  successive  over- 
swarming  of  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Seljukian  Turks. 

t  O-verswarth,  sb.  Obs.    ?  The  surface  sward. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Imfr.  (r6s2>  144  The  Mud  of 
old  standing  pooles  and  ditches,  the  shovelling  of  Streets, 
and  Yards,  and  Highwaies,  the  Overswarths  of  Common 
Lanes . .  is  very  good  [for  the  land]. 
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Overswarth.  (-swguj>),  v.  [f.  OVEK-  8  + 
swarth,  var.  of  SWART  a.]  trans.  To  darken  over, 
cover  with  blackness. 

1822  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LI  II.  403  When  towering 
clouds  o'erswarth  the  sky. 

Oversway  (£»-vaisw?),  $b.  rare.  [OVER-  2.] 
Sway  or  command  over  any  one,  ascendancy  ; 
superior  sway  or  command ;  overlordship. 

1702  DE  FOE  Mere  Reform.  453  Where  it  gets  a  little 
oversway  It  hurriesall  our  Honesty  away.  1903  W.  WATSON 
in  Westm.  Gaz.  13  June  9/2  Kingdom  in  kingdom,  sway  in 
oversway,  Dominion  fold  in  fold. 

Oversway  (<?«va.isw<?1'),  v.  Now  rare.  [OvER- 
2,  22,  21,  n,  3,  6.] 

fl.  trans.  To  exercise  sway  over,  rule  over,  govern; 
esp.  to  exercise  power  or  dominion  over  one  who  or 
that  which  itself  rules  or  ought  to  rule  ;  to  domineer 
over,  overrule,  overmaster,  overpower.  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  II.  299  The  perplexed 
state  of  princes,  chiefiie  when  they  are  overswaied  with 
fon-en  and  prophane  power,  a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn, 
viii.  §  5  A  number  of  captains,  all  of  equal  power,  without 
some  higher  to  oversway  them.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  ix,  The 
parliament  should  oversway  the  King  and  not  he  the  parlia- 
ment. 1680  FILMER  Patriarch*  ii.  §  6  (Rtldg.)  29  Three 
parts  of  five .  .have  power  to  oversway  the  liberty  of  their 
opposites. 

fb.  To  surpass  in  commanding  quality;  toprevail 
over  by  superior  authority.  06s. 

1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  188  Not  ouer-swaying  the 
scriptures  by  authoritie  and  nomber.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v. 
i.  251  Her  death  was  doubtfull,  And  but  that  great  Command, 
o're-swaies  the  order,  She  should  in  ground  vnsanctified 
haue  lodg'd.  Till  the  last  Trumpet,  a  1619  FOTHERBY 
Atheom.  i.  ii.  §  3  (1622)  13  This  Authority  ..  ouer-swayeth 
both  all  their  reasons  and  authorities  together.  1878  N. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXXV11. 171  To  oversway  all  other  authority. 

aosol.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pal.  i.  vii.  §  7  As  oft  as  the 
preiudice  of  sensible  experience  doth  ouersway.  1648  MILTON 
Tenure  Kings  Wks.  1738  I.  319  Had  not  their  distrust  in  a 
good  Cause,  and  the  fast  and  loose  of  our  prevaricating 
Divines  oversway'd. 

t  c.  In  reference  to  physical  qualities :  To  over- 
power by  superior  strength  or  intensity.  Obs. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  \.  xiii.  54  The  sulphur,  .doth  exceed 


the  salt. 

•(•2.  To  lead,  influence,  or  persuade  into  some 
course  of  action  ;  to  prevail  upon.  Obs. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  69  Ouer-swaying  the 
memory  from  the  purpose  whereto  they  were  applyed.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  L  203  If  he  be  so  resolu'd,  I  can  ore-sway 
him.  1619  VISCT.  DONCASTER  Let.  in  Eng .  S,  Germ.  (Camden) 
136  The  reasons  which  overswayed  me  to  adventure  on  the 
transgression,  c  1710  SWIFT  Change  in  Queen's  Ministry 
Wks.  1841  I.  280/1  His  ungovernable  temper  had  over- 
swayed  him  to  fail  in  his  respects  to  her  majesty's  person. 

3.  trans,  and  intr.  To  sway  over;  to  cause  to 
swing,  lean,  or  incline  to  one  side,  or  so  as  to  be 
overturned ;  to  swing  or  incline  thus. 

1621  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  \.  iv.  §  4.  15  If  honor  suffer  or 
hang  in  the  ballance,  ready  to  bee  ouerswaied  with  the 
poyze  of  iniurie.  1664  J.  WEBB  Stone-Hcng  (1725)  15  Such 


;  poise  o'ersway'd, 
adverse  blade. 

Hence  Overswayed///.  a.,  Oversway 'ing  vbl. 
sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)11  When  any 
affection  of  the  minde.  .usurps  an  over-swaying  authority. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §  105.  626  Permitting  the 
depredation  of  himselfe  and  his  whole  Kingdome  by  Papall 
ouer-swayings.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  v.  i,  Such  an 
overswayed  sex  is  yours.  1705  in  W,  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll. 
Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  150  Now  deliver'd  from  that  Mighty 
overswaying  Power. 

Over-sweated,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Oversweep  (-swf-p),  v.  [OVER-  9, 12.]  trans. 
To  sweep  over  or  across  (a  surface,  boundary,  etc.) ; 
to  pass  over  with  a  sweeping  motion. 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614)  123/1  The  Sun  to  dis- 
solve them  and  the  windes  to  over-sweepe  them.  1820 
BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  i.  ii.  147  To  see  your  anger,  like  our 
Adrian  waves,  O'ersweep  ail  bounds. 

O*ver-swee-t,  a.  [OVEE-  28.]  Too  sweet. 
So  O  ver-swee'tea  v.  ;  O'ver-swee'tness. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  25  Bread  over  sweet  is 
a  stopper,  and  bread  over-salt  is  a  drier.  1759  SARAH 
FIELDING  Ctess  of  Dellwyn  1. 287  Whomsoever  Over-sweet- 
ness disgusted.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Jan.  2/1  For  a  genera- 
tion which  has  discarded  sugar,  are  they  not  over -sweetened  1 

Overswe'll,  v.    [OVEE- 25,  27,  5,  13.] 

1.  trans,  or  intr.  To  swell  unduly,  or  to  excess. 
(Chiefly  in  fa. pple.  overswollen.) 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  49  Ouer-swolne  with 
your  humours,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  I.  vi.  §  4  (1622) 
48  Monstrously  ouerswolne  with  pride  and  vanity,  c  1743 
H.  BROOKE  Last  Sf.  John  Good  in  Coll.  Pieces  (1778)  II. 
101  Hence  the  Earth.,  grew  animated.,  and,  through  its 
emptiness,  it  became  overswoln  and  overweening. 

2.  trans.  Of  a  body  of  water,  etc. :   To  swell  so 
as  to  overflow  or  cover. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  337  The  currant.  .Whose  passage. . 
Shall  leaue  his  natiue  channell,  and  ore-swell . .  euen  thy  con- 
fining  shores.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Amos  v.  8.  554 
Who  causeth  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  over-swell  their  bankes, 
1846  POE  J.  If'.  Francis  Wks.  1864  III.  40  A  natural.. flow 
of  talk  always  overswelling  its  boundaries. 


OVERT. 

b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1599  SHAKS.  lien.   V,  ii.  L  97  Let  floods  ore-swell,  and 
fiends  for  food  howle  on.    1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxx. 
I    320  The  Latter  resisting  the  natural  course  of  the  streame 
makes  it.  .to  overswell*on  all  sides. 

Hence  Overswe-lling  vbl.sb.  and///. a.;  Over- 
swo'llen  ppl.a. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Night  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  268  The 
ouerswelling  superabundance  of  joy  and  greefe.  1652  J. 
WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  ix.  189  The  burthen  of 
her  overswollen  Heart.  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script. 
563  Yir«'poy*ca.  .may  better  be  rendred  over-swelling. 

O'ver-swi'ft,  a.  [OVER-  25,  28.]  Too  swift 
or  rapid ;  excessively  swift. 

c  1374  CHAI-CER  Boeth.  iv.  metr.  y.  103  (Camb.  MS.)  Whi 
bat  Boetes  the  sterre  vnfoldith  his  ouerswifte  arysynges. 
1638  tr.  Bacon's  Life  $  Death  221  A  good  strong  Motion; 
But  not  over  swift. 

Over-swilled,  etc. ;  see  OVEB-. 

Overswi'lU,  v.  [OE.  oferswtmman  -  MHG. 
tiberswimmen :  see  OVEB-  i,  8,  9.]  trans.  To 
swim  or  float  over,  across,  or  upon.  Hence  Over- 
swi  miner  ;  Overswrmming  vbl.  sb. 

a  1000  Beowulf  2367  Oferswam  3a  sioleSa  bigong  sunu 
EcgSeowes.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  metr.  v.  132  (Camb. 
MS.)  Oother  beestis.  .betyn  the  wyndes,  and  ouerswymmyn 
the  spaces  of  the  longe  eyr,  by  moyst  fleeynge.  i6ai  S. 
WARD  Life  of  Faith  81  The  Oile  that  euer  ouerswims  the 
greatest  quantitie  of  water  you  can  poure  vpon  it.  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  \\.  xiv,  The  first  from  over-swimming 
takes  his  name.  Notet  Epiploon  (or  overswimmer)  descends 
below  the  navill,  and  ascends  above  the  highest  entrails,  of 
skinny  substance  all  interlaced  with  fat.  a  1834  COLERIDGK 
Picture  133  Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre. 

tO'Verswrthe,tfcfo.  Obs.  In3ouerswu1$e;«). 
[OE.  oferswiQe,  f.  ofer-  OVER-  30  +  swifo  very 
much,  exceedingly.]  Too  greatly,  too  much;  ex- 
ceedingly, excessively ;  very  greatly. 

(zxioo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1086  Se  cyng  &  ba  heafod  men 
lufedon  swiSe  and  ofer  swi5e  jitsunge  on  golde  and  on 
seolfre.  0:1225  Ancr.  R.  408  So  ouerswu3e  he  luueft  luue 
J>et  he  makeS  hire  his  efning.  a  1250  Owl  <y  Night.  1518 
Overswlbe  bu  hi  herest. 

t  Overswi've,  v,  Obs.  In  2-3  -swifen.  [f. 
OVER-  2  +  SWIVE,  OE.  sivifan  to  move,  ON. 
svifa  to  rove,  turn,  sweep.]  trans.  To  overcome, 
overpower. 

cxaoo  ORMIN  1848  patt  Godess  Sune  shollde  wel  pe  deofell 
oferrswifenn.  Ibid.  1884. 

t  O'Vert,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  overt  opening, 
sb.  use  of  overt  pa.  pple.  and  adj. :  see  next.] 

1.  An  opening,  aperture. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  627  What  comes  fra  be  What 
thurgh  mouthe,  what  thurgh  nese, . .  And  thurgh  other  overtes 
of  his  body. 

2.  ?An  opening,  introduction. 

^1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  in.  1302  pe  song  bat  bei 
sungen..Was  bis  same:  Sponsus  antat  sponsam ;  pe  ouert 
ber-too :  Saluator  uisitat  illam. 

3.  The  open.     Jn  overt  =  OF.  &  I* ouvert  openly. 
1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  50  Let  mountaine  mice 

abroad  in  ouert  lie. 

Overt  (<?i»'v3Jt),  a.  Also  4  overte,  7-8  ouvert. 
[a.  OF.  overt j  I3th  c.  ottvert,  pa.  pple, :  see  next.] 

f  1.  Open,  not  closed  ;  uncovered.   Obs. 

£1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  210  The  aire  therto  ys  so 
overte . .  That  euery  sovne  mot  to  hyt  pace,  a  1440  Sir 
Degrev.  632  All  of  pall  work  fyn, . .  Anerlud  with  ermyn,  And 
overt  for  pryde.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc,  126  Hys  surcote  was 
overt.  «55*  HULOET  s.  v.  Abrod^  That  whyche  is  abrode, 
ouert,  or  without  coueryng. 
b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

•  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I.  Diet.,  Overt,  or  Over* 
ture,  terms  applicable  to  the  wings  of  birds,  &c.  when  spread 
open .  .as  if  taking  flight.  . .  It  is,  likewise,  applied  to  inani- 
mate things,  as  ^.purse  overt,  meaning  an  open  purse. 

2.  Open  to  view  or  knowledge  ;  patent,  evident, 
apparent,  plain,  manifest;  performed  or  carried 
out  openly  or  publicly,  unconcealed,  not  secret. 

13.  .E.E.A  Hit.  P.  A.  592  In  sauter  is  sayd  a  verce  ouerte 
pat  spekez  a  poynt  determynable.  1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881) 
96  She  faines . .  Not  see  the  mind  whose  words  it  ouert  made. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  H.  xiv.  53  Any  open  and  ouvert  sale  of 
the  kings  goods.  1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  49  Parts.. more 
overt,  and  better  knowne.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  I.  87 
The  General  Judgment  shall  extend,  not  only  to  Mens 


yet  not  ortending.l     1874  ST 
511  The  overt  struggles  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

b.  Overt  act  (Law) :  an  outward  act,  such  as 
can  be  clearly  proved  to  have  been  done,  from 
which  criminal  intent  is  inferred. 

[1351-2  Act  25  Edw.  ///,  Stat.  v.  c.  2  De  ceo  provablement 
soil  atteint  de  overt  faite  [Rastell  1527,  1542  'open  dede '] 
par  gentz  de  lour  condicion.]  1533  MORE  DeoelL  Salem 
Wks.  (1557)  959/1  Than  be  such  wordes  yet  no  treason, 
without  some  maner  of  ouert  &  open  actual  dede  therwith. 
a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  xi.  107  Fides  visa,  Faith  which  by  an 
ouvert  act  was  declared  and  made  evident.  1660  Trial 
Kegic.  36  'Tis  the  Thought  of  the  Heart,  which  makes  the 
Treason:  the  Overt-Act  is  but  the  Evidence  of  it.  1769 
BLACKSTONEC<?;«W.  IV.  ii.  21  In  all  temporal  jurisdictions  an 
overt  act,  or  some  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is 
necessary ..  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punishment.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  419  One  argument,  .was  that, 
as  the  art  of  printing  had  been  unknown  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of 
treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign. 

3.  Letters  overt  =  letters  PATENT  (q.v.).    Market 


OVERT. 

t)  open  MAKKKT  ;  Pound  overt  ,  open  or  public 
urMi:  see  these  words. 
lijai-»  Rolls  of  Tar  It.  I.  413/2  Com  les  lettrcs  overtes 
I'Kvesqe  dc  Salesbuyrs  lour  tesmoignc.]   17x7  BlottnCs  Law 
Diet.,  Letters  Patent.  .  .  They  are  sometimes  called  also 
Letters  Overt. 

t  Overt,  pa.  pple.  Obs.     [a.  OF.  overt,  pa.  pple. 
ir,  F.  ouvrir  to  open.]     Opened,  laid  open. 


offVrr,     .    uv  .  ,  . 

?<i  141*  LVDG.  Two  Merchants  519  To  hym  Fortune  hir 

falsncssf  h.ith  overt..  For  he  is  fallen  and  plonget  in  povert. 

Overtake  (^vwt^'k),  v.    [Early  ME.  f.  OVEB- 

14  +  TAKK  ?;.,  q.  v.  for  Forms. 

Overtake  is  the  earliest  exemplified  of  a  small  group  of 
•.ymmynions  vbs.,  including  overniin^ov  erhent^oi'erget%  over- 
catckj  in  all  of  which  the  second  element  means  take  or 


running,  or  by  getting  enter  the  intervening  space',  and 
compare  overreach  =  reach  aver  or  across  a  space.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  original  notion.  Beside 
these  -take  verbs,  a  fig.  sense  of  overtake  (viz.  4  below)  was 
expressed  before  1000  by  cvtrgang  &nd  overgo*,  but  in  these 
ever-  can  be  explained  in  the  sense  'down  upon*  (OvER-  7), 
so  that  their  ong.  sense  would  be  *  descend '  or  '  fall  upon  '. 
The  sense  of '  overtake  '  was  expressed  later  also  by  over/tie, 
overrun,  overkale,  overhaul \  but  these  prob.  imitated  overgo 
or  overtake.  In  Early  ME.  overtake  and  overgo  had  the 
parallel  forms  OFTAKE,  OFGO.  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
strictly  southern  equivalents  (oftake  being  actually  exempli- 
fied earlier  than  overtake') :  the  relation  between  of-  and  over- 
here,  as  well  as  in  OFTHINK,  OVERTHINK,  has  not  been  clearly 
determined.] 

1.  trans.  To  come  up  with  (a  person  or  thing 
going  or  running  in  front  of  one  and  in  the  same 
direction)  ;  to  come  up  to  in  pursuit ;  to  *  catch  up '. 

t  Well  overtaken^  a  traveller's  greeting  to  one  he  has  over- 
taken :  cf.  well  met.  Obs. 

a  1225  A ncr.  R.  244  pe  veond . .  wearS  ibunden  [hetejueste 
mid  te  holie  monnes  beoden,  bet  of-token  [JAi".  T.  ouer- 
token]  him  ase  heo  cl  urn  ben  upward  touward  te  heouene. 
<  1250  (/<•>/.  <fr  £.v.  1756,  vij.  nijt  forS-^eden . .  Or  laban  Jacob 
ouer-toc.  Ibid.  3313  losep  haueS  hem  after  sent.  Dis  sonde 
hem  ouertakeS  raoe.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  64  He  ouer 
[v .  r.  of]  tok  hym  at  an  hauene  &  sloa  hym  ry^t  bere. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  127  Bot,  I  trow,  ful  tyd,  ouer-tan  bat 
he  were,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  (Ced/e)  76  In  a  rew, 
callit  'via  apia ',  Syndry  poure  men  pu  sal  ourta.  (1386 
CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  86  (Marl,  MS.)  Sir,  quod  bis  sompnour, 
heyl  and  wel  ouertake.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  100 
)>at  will  owertake  wylde  bestes  and  sla  bam.  1415  SIR  T. 
GREY  in  wd  Deputy  Kpr?s  Rep.  584  per  cum  Luce  and 
awrtoke  me  and  bade  gode  morow  And  said  I  was  wil  awr- 
taken.  1983  STUBBKS  Anat.  A  bits,  it.  (1882)  i  God  blesse 
you  my  friend,  and  well  ouertaken.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V. 
iv.  U.  5  Faire  sir,  you  are  well  ore-tane.  1653  WALTOH  A  ngler 
i,  You  are  wel  overtaken  Sir ;  a  good  morning  to  you  ;  I  have 
stretcb'd  my  legs  up  Totnam  Hil  to  overtake  you.  1738 
WESLEY  Irks.  (1872)  I.  89  We  were  overtook  by  an  elderly 
gentleman,  a  1771  GRAY  Dante  39  His  helpless  offspring 
soon  O'erta'en  beheld.  1888  ANNIE  S.  SWAN  Doris  Cneyne 
viii.  134  She  would  walk  along  the  Keswtck  Road. .until 
the  coach  should  overtake  her. 

absol.  13..  Cursor  M.  3925  (Cott.)  Laban  it  mist,  ouer- 
tok  and  soght.  1601  SIR  w.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  n.  li.  (1631^ 
327  They  have  the  start  that  are  borne  great,  but  hee  that 
overtakes  hath  the  honour. 

b.  fig.  To  come  up  with  in  any  course  of  action  ; 
tsp.  to  get  through  or  accomplish  (a  task)  when 
pressed  for  time  or  hindered  by  other  business, 
etc. ;  to  work  off  within  the  time.  In  quots.  c  1330, 
1375  with  inf. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron,  (1810)  133  [pei]  Ouertok  it  to 
acme,  &  saued  bat  cite.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vm.  190  Gif 
he  mycht  nocht  weill  our-ta  I'o  met  thame  at  the  first.  1403 
HOCCLEVE  Let.  of  Cupid  1^6  Reson  yt  [the  tongue]  seweth 
so  slowly  and  softe,  that  it  him  neuer  oner-take  may.  1575-85 
Anp.  SANDYS  Serm.  (1841)  292, 1  must  here  make  an  end,  for 
the  time  hath  overtaken  me.  i6o»  FUI.BECKE  Pandectes  Ded. 
i  To  ouer-take  euerie  thing  which  they  vndertake.  1751 
J.  LOUTIIIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  237  Straitened  in  point 
of  Time,  so  that  they  could  not  overtake  the  whole  Trials. 
1856  MAXWELL  Let.  in  Life  ix.  (1882)  255, 1  have  two  or  three 
stiff  bits  of  work  to  get  through  this  term  here,  and  I  hope 
to  overtake  them.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  ii.  16  It's 
a  job  you  could  doubtless  overtake  with  the  other. 

t  c.  To  take  in  hand ,  proceed  to  deal  with ,  *  tackle  *. 

1581  1.  BELL  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  247  This  Objection 
must  be  overtaken  after  this  maner.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS 
Serm.  Ep.  to  Rdr.,To  meet  with  and  overtake  all  practices 
and  inconveniences, 

1 2.  To  get  at,  reach,  get  hold  of;  to  reach  with 
a  blow.  Obs. 

r  1300 //rtr'c/<j£i8i6  The  fifte  that  he  ouertok,Gaf  he  a  ful 
sor  dint  ok.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  IL  381  He  all  t  ill-he  wyt 
that  he  our-tuk.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms(S.T.  S.) 
205  To  tak  ony  man  of  that  contree..that  he  may  ourta. 
c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  938  To  hitte  or  ouer- 
take, attaindre.  1673  Wtdderburtfs  Voc.  28  (Jam.)  Percussit 
me  fugno,  he  overtook  me  with  his  steecked  njeff.  1680 
Life  Ediv.  II  in  Harl.  Misc.  1.87  The  bruit  of  this  novelty, 
like  a  Welch  hubbub,  had  quickly  overtaken  the  willing 
ears  of  the  displeased  Commons. 

fb.  intr.  To  get  as  far  as,  reach.   Obs.  rare. 

a  1115  Juliana  56  Hit  as  hit  turnde  ne  ouer  teoc  nowSer 
abuuen  ne  bineoSen  to  ber  eorSe. 

tc.  absol.  or  intr.  Of  fire:  To  'catch',  take 
hold.  Obs. 

n  1300  Cursor  3F.  6759  (Cott.)  If  fire  be  kyndeld  and  ouer- 
tak  Thoru  feld,  or  corn,  or  mou,  or  stak. 

f3.  To  'take',  'catch',  surprise,  or  detect  in 
a  fault  or  offence ;  to  convict.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  /I/".    8644  (Cott.)   Parfai !    bou  Hghes,  wik 
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womman,  And  bar-wit  s;il  bou  be  ouer-tan.  Ibid.  19416 
(Kdin.  i  In  worde  mo^t  tai  him  neuir  ouiriac.  1375  B ARBOUR 
Bruce  xix.  55  Thir  thre  planly,  War  with  ane  assiss  thar 
ourtane.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  1232  If  sche 
311  be  oueiMayn,  ..  Sche  salbe  cursid  forjat  same  bing. 
«55i->  Rig-  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  123  Thaun . .  at . .  beis 
ourtane  Mid  convict. 

4.  Of  some  adverse  agency  or  influence,  as  a  storm, 
night,  disease,  death,  misfortune,  punishment  (rarely, 
as  in  quot.  c  1630,  of  something  good  or  favourable): 
To  cOme  upon  unexpectedly,  suddenly,  or  violently ; 
to  seize,  catch,  surprise,  involve. 

c  *375  Cursor  M.  4721  (Fairf.)  Qualme  has  bestes  atleouer- 
tane  [other  MSS.  ouergan].  r  1420  Pallnd.  on  Husb.  L  51 
The  stomak  als  of  aier  is  ouertake.  1500-10  DUN  BAR  Poems 
Ixxiii.  14  And  the  deith  ourtak  the  in  trcspas.  1-1560  A. 
SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  il.  193  Nycht  had  thame  ourtane. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  HI.  x.  n  Von  ribaudred  Nagge  of 
Egypt,  (Whom  Leprosie  o'rc-take).  1611  BIBLE  i  Thest.  v.  4 
That  that  day  should  ouertake  you  as  a  thiefe.  c  1630 
MILTON  Time  13  And  Toy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood.  1794 
SULLIVAN  /  7«c  Nat.  I L  58  So  unfortunate  as  to  be  overtaken 
by  a  thunder  storm.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  222  The 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken  him. 

f6.  To  apprehend  mentally;  to  comprehend, 
understand.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  575  (Cott)  Godd..Wit  nankyn  creature 
mai  be  vnderfanged  ne  ouertan,  And  he  puertakes  bam 
ilkan.  Ibid.  10787  Had  he  ani-wais  ouertaine  A  child  be 
born  of  a  maiden. 

1 6.  To  take  up  or  occupy  the  whole  of  (a  space)  ; 
to  extend  over,  cover.  Sc.  Obs. 


I375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XI.  125  Men  that  mekilt  host  mycht 
se  Our-tak  the  landis  so  largely. 
our-tuk  ane  mekill  feld  On  breid. 


r-tak  the  landis  so  largely.    Ibid.  xil.  439  That  folk 


. 

7.  To  overcome  the  will,  senses,  or  feelings  of; 
to  win  over,  captivate,  ensnare,  '  take  '  ;  to  over- 
power with  excess  of  emotion.  Obs.  or  dial. 

rij7<  Cursor  M.  24824  (Fairf.)  £a  bat  he  had  na  giftis 
title  V/ib  hotis  faire  he  ouer-toke  baire  wil.  1422  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Priv.  J'riv.  xxxvi.  192  A  fole  in  flesly  thyngis  is 
ouer-taken.  1535  COVERDALE  Gat.  vi.  i  Yf  eny  man  be  ouer- 
taken of  a  faute.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1590)  107  If 
her  beauties  haue  so  ouertaken  you,  it  becomes  a  true  Loue 
to  haue  your  harte  more  set  vpon  her  good  then  your  owne. 
1620  J.  PYPER  tr.  Hist.  Astrea  i.  x.  335  Your  Neece  is  so 
ouertaken  with  Celadon,  as  I  know  not  if  Galathee  be  more. 
1666  PEPYS  Diary  6  June,  We  were  all  so  overtaken  with 
this  good  news,  that  the  Duke  ran  with  it  to  the  King.  1822 
GALT  Provost  xxxvi,  At  first  I  was  confounded  and  over. 
taken,  and  could  not  speak. 

t  8.  To  overcome  the  judgement  of;  to  deceive, 
'take  in';  inpa.fple.  deceived,  mistaken,  in  error. 

1581  W.  CHARKK  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Aaiv,  Here  you  are 
manifestly  ouertaken  :  for  they  are  worde  for  worde  in  the 
9.  Chapter.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  vil.  iv.  (1886) 
107  The  preestes  were  so  cunning  as  they  also  overtooke 
almost  all  the  godlie  and  learned  men.  1613  BINGHAM 
Xenophon  40  The  other  sought  to  circumuent  him,  as  being 
easie  to  be  ouertaken.  1702  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De 
Finions  iv.  261  Tis  certain,  you  were  strangely  overtaken, 
in  supposing  that  [etc.]. 

9.  To  overcome  or  overpower  with  drink,  intoxi- 
cate, make  drunk.  (Chiefly  in  fassive.}  Now  dial. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)  l.  152  [These]  are 
soonest  overtaken  when  they  come  to  such  bankets.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  ii.  L  58  There  was  he  gaming,  there  o'retooke 
ill's  Rouse.  1659  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  298  They  would  .. 
tiple  and  smoake  till  they  were  overtaken  with  the  creature. 
1712  STKELE  Sped.  No.  450  r  6,  I  do  not  remember  I  was 
ever  overtaken  in  Drink.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  ill. 
Wks.  1799  II.  91  To  be  sure  the  knight  is  overtaken  a  little  ; 
very  near  drunk.  1869  KENNEDY  Evenings  Dujfrey  282 
(E.  D.  D.)  Better  luck,  sir,  next  time  you  let  yourself  be 
overtaken. 

Hence  Overtaking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ;  also 
Overta-kable  a.,  that  can  be  overtaken;  Over- 
ta-ker,  one  who  or  that  which  overtakes. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Alcance,  ouertaking,  obteining, 
pursuing,  reaching.  1599  MINSHEU  Sf.  Diet.,  Alcatifador 
..an  ouertaker.  1798  COLERIDGE  Ane.  Alar,  i.xi,  He  struck 
with  his  o'ertaking  wings.  1838  CHALMERS  Wks.  XII.  213 
One  assigned  and  overtakeable  district.  1885  M«s-  LYNN 
LINTON  Christ.  Kirkland  II.  viii.  259  He  is  looked  on  as 
a  fossilized  kind  of  Conservative  by  his  successors  and  over. 
takers.  1897  W.  E.  MORRIS  Clarissa  Furiosa  xxxvii.  328  No 
more,  .than  a  spent  fox  can  escape  the  overtaking  hounds. 

Over-talk  (-tj'k),*.  [OVER-  37,  23,  n.]  a. 
intr.  and  reft.  To  talk  too  much.  b.  trans.  To 
gain  over  or  overcome  with  talking,  to  talk  over. 

1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1860)  04  If  in  this  rude 
speech  of  mine  I  have  over-talked  my  selfe,  or  under-spoken 
tnee,  impute  it  to  my  declining  and  doting  yeares.  1859 
TENNYSON  I'ivien  063  For  Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn, 
Had  yielded,  told  tier  all  the  charm,  and  slept. 

So  O'ver-ta-llc  sb.\  O  ver-ta-lkative  n  ;  O'ver- 
ta-lkativeness  ;  O  ver-taTker  ;  O'ver-ta  Iking- 
vbl.  sb.  [OVER-  28,  20.] 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  viii.  (1851)  393  By  his  overtaking  of 
it,  [he]  seems  to  doubt  either  his  own  conscience,  or  the  hard- 
ness of  other  mens  belief.  1670  BROOKS  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  302 
There  are  many  over-talkers  i  and  they  are  such  who  spend 
a  hundred  words  when  ten  will  serve  the  turn.  1685  BAXTER 
Farafhr.  N.  T.  i  Tim.  ii.  n  Let  them  use  silence..  and 
not  be  over-talkative.  1876  Miss  YONCE  (fiWwox^iWxxviii. 
247  Everybody  agrees  as  to  the  evils  of  over-talkativeness. 
/bid..  Perhaps  it  is  only  those  who  had  rather  hold  their 
tongues  who  are  safe  from  over-talk. 

Over-tame,  -tarry,  -tart  :  see  OVER-. 

O:verta'sk,  z(.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To  task 
too  severely  ;  to  impose  too  heavy  a  task  upon. 
Hence  Overta'sked  ///.  a. 


OVERTHINK. 

1628  Bp.  HALL  Serin,  at  Westminster  $  Apr.,  Wk*-.  (1634) 
111.  309  Many  a  good  Hu>band  over-taskcs  hmuelfc,  and 
undertakes  more,  then  his  eye  can  ovCT.looke.  -11711  Kts 
IHrect./ar  Prayer  Wks.  (1838)  341  If  you  should  ovrrtuk 
them,  religion  should  seem  to  them  rather  a  burden  than  a 
blessing.  187$  SrriiBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviri.  129  Work 
which  had  overtasked  the  greatest  kings.  1895  A.  I.  SHAKO 
Life  Gen,  Sir  E.  B.  Hamtey  L  iv.  93  The  suffering*  of  the 
starved  and  overtasked  hone*. 

O:verta-x,  t'.  [OVKH- 27.]  trans.  To  tax  too 
greatly  or  heavily ;  to  exact  or  demand  too  much 
of;  tsp.  to  overburden  or  oppress  with  taxes;  to 
impose  taxes  upon  beyond  what  is  equitable. 

1650  [see  OVERTAXED  below).  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hitt. 
VI 1 1.  87  Their  abilities  may  be  over-taxed.  1835  TALFOUHD 
Ion  iv.  ii.  Hast  thou  beheld  him  overtax  his  strength?  183$ 
LYTTON  Kienti  iv.  ii,  I  know  that  poor  men  won't  be  over- 
taxed. 1842  TENNYSON  Godhra  9  We . .  have  loved  the  people 
well,  And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed. 

lience  O'verta-xed///.  a.,  O  verta,  xing  vbl.  sb. ; 
so  also  O'vertaxa  tion. 

1650  B.  Discolliminivm  48  They.. grow  too  heavy  for  my 
over-tax 'd  leggs.  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  V.  181 
The  most  ravenous  of  all  the  plunderers  of  the  poor  over- 
taxed nation.  1881  Education  Feb.  26/2  Anything.. which 
avoids  the  overtaxation  of  the  memory  with  useless  matter. 
1897  Daily  News  20  Jan.  8/7  A  question  to  Ministers  con- 
cerning  the  overtaxation  of  Scotland. 

tO/verte,  -tee.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OvEna.  +  -#,-«', 
after  words  from  Fr.  such  as  poverty.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  over  or  above  another;  superiority. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Rtf>r.  in.  iv.  299  Preestis  ou?ten  not  haue 
ouerte  among  hem  silf . .  neither  cny  preest  ou)te  haue  oucrte 
upon  eny  lay  persoon.  Ibid.  420  Sithen  it  is  now  bifore 
proued  that  preesthode  and  bischophode . .  ben  ouertees  to 
hem  for  which  thei  ben  had  and  usid. 

Over- teach,  etc. :  see  OVER-  27. 

O'Ver-te'dious,  a.    [OvKK-zS.]    Too  tedious. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  lit.  tii.  43  Speake  on,  but  be  not 
ouer-tedious.  1668  in  //.  More's  Div.  Dial.  Pref.  (1713)  15, 
I  have  too  long  detained  thee  by  an  over-tedious  Preface. 

O'vertee'm,  v.  [OVKB-  26,  21.]  a.  intr.  To 
teem  or  breed  excessively,  be  excessively  pro- 
ductive ;  also  fig.  b.  trans.  To  wear  out  or 
exhaust  by  excessive  breeding  or  production. 
Hence  O'vertee-med,  O  vertee-ming  ///.  adjs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  531  For  a  Robe  About  her  lanke 
and  all  ore-teamed  Loines,  A  blanket.  1818  KEATS  Kndym. 
I.  575  Such  a  dream,  That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  spring,  Could  figure  out. 
1818  SHELLEY  Let.  T.  L.  P.  22  Dec.,  Ess.  etc.  1852  II.  142 
The  overteeming  vegetation.  1828  MACAULAY  Misc.  Writ. 
(1860)  I.  255  His  mind  is  a  soil  which  is  never  overteemed. 
1877  BARING-GOULD  Myst.  Suffering  32  If  productiveness 
were  conceivable  without  death  to  check  the  increase,  the 
world  would  overteem. 

Overte-11,  ».    [OVEB-  26,  16.] 

1.  trans.  To  tell  (count,  or  narrate)  in  excess  of 
the  fact ;  to  exaggerate  in  reckoning  or  narration. 

1511  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  3  Thomas 
Foster  dyd  overtell  hymselfe  in  the  gjyld  hall  xx«  voyces. 
«7S5  AMORY  Mem.  (1766)  II.  08  There  may  be  some  things 
overtold, . .  that  would  bear  mitigation. 

1 2.  To  count  over.  Obs. 

ci6io  ROWLANDS  Terrible  Battell  n  We  came  vnto  a 
Marchant  in  this  towne  That  mighty  bagsofmoneyouer-tels. 

Over-tempt,  -tension,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O'ver-te-nder,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  tender ; 
excessively  or  unduly  tender.  So  O'v*r-t»Txderljr 
adv. ;  O'ver-tepnderness. 

a  1631  DONNE  Sernt.  ix.  95  By  abusing  an  over-tendernesse 
which  may  be  in  thy  conscience  then.  1685  BAXTER 
Parafkr.  If.  T.  Matt.  xxvi.  67-68  Why  should  we  look 
for  better,  and  be  over-tender  of  our  Flesh  or  Reputation  1 
1795  ANNE  SEWAKD  Anecdotes  11796)  IV.  8  A  child,  who 
by  the  carelessness  or  overtenderness  of  his  parent  was 
brought  up  to  no  trade  or  profession.  1836  KFBLE  Serm. 
(1848)  177  Do  not  shrink  thus  overtenderly  from  the  thought 
of  losing  me.  1889  SKRINB  Mem.  Tkring  137  A  moral 
sensitiveness  which  made  him  over-tender. 

t  O-yer- tenth.  Obs.  [OviR-ig.]  An  increased 
or  additional  tenth  or  tithe. 

e  isso  CROWLBY  Inform.  Wks.  (1872)  171  The  Cleargie  of 
the  Citie  of  London  haue  . .  optayned  by  Parliament 
authentic  to  ouertentb.es  euen  after  the  exemple  of  the 
landlordes  and  leasemongers. 

t  Over-te-rve,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  -tarv*, 
-tlrwe,  -tyrve,  -tyrfe,  -tyrwe.  [f.  OVER-  6  + 
TBRVB  v.,  to  turn  round,  roll.]  trans .  To  overturn, 
overthrow,  upset. 

(Often  misread  overteme,  and  mistaken  for  overturn.) 
<:i330  R.  BRUNNB  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4627  pe  mattes 
faste  to-gidere  burte,  &  somme  ouer  terued  [fr.  -temed], 
&  lay  on  syde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  (Martha)  33 
As  fysche  wald  he  dwel  in  be  flud  &  our  tyrwit  batis  bat 
rowyt  bare.  C137S  BARBOUR  TroyJ>k.  n.  908  The  Clte" 
brent  Ande  oure-tyrvede  of  fundemenl.  c  1425  Cursor  M 
18266  (Laud)  With  the  kyng  of  bliss*  hast  bou  wemd 
And  so  thy-self  ovyr-tarvid.  £i*4»  LYDG.  fitfUtngmlt 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  208  Elles  all  oder  . .  In  that  gret  flood  were 
dreynt  and  ouer-terved.  rl47«  HARDING  Ckrim.  XX.  u. 
They  durst  no  thing  ouer  terue  Againe  his  lawe  nor  P»ce, 
but  theim  conserue.  a  1500  Katis  Racing  1.  1608  C 
tyrfand  kindly  cours  ilk  day. 

Over-thick,  -thicken,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

Overthi'nk,  v.  Obs.  in  I ;  now  rare  in  II 
1 1.  =  OK  offyncan. 

fl.  intr.  To  seem  not  good;  to  displease,  v«, 
cause  regret  or  repentance;   -  OFTHIXK  ;  cf. 
FORTHIKK.    Chielly  i'Kftrs.  with  dative  of  penoo. 


OVER-THINKING. 

(i2oo  OR.MIN  8920  Ta  be}3  misstenn  be^re  child,  &  itt 
hem  offerrbuhhte.  Ibid.  19596  lohan  Bapptisste  wisste  itt 
wel  &  itt  himm  oferrjmhhte.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
W««(Rolls)  2350  Hure  ouer-K>ughte  mykel  more  pe  wrabthe 
of  hure  fader  j>e  kyng.  01350  Cursor  M.  2732  (Golt.)  If 
schoe  did  it,  hit  ouerthoghl  {other  MSS.  for  thoghtj. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  69,  I  se  well  (and 
that  me  ouerlhinketh)  that  wit  in  thee  failelh. 
•fb.  trans.  To  regret,  repent.  Obs. 

c  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  1721  Nou  il  is  lo  late  to  ouer. 
think.  As  I  haue  brew,  so  most  I  drink,  c  1440  CAPGRAVE 
Life  St.  Kath.  v.  951  Thei  shul  it  ouerethynke  If  it  be  proued 
thei  joue  hir  mete  or  drynke.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xviii.  332 
(Camb.  MS.)  One  of  hem  seyde,  'herith  my  counceill,  & 
ye  shull  not  ouerbink  il  '  [Adtlit.  MS.  forlhynke]. 

II.  From  senses  of  OVER-,  i  (c},  26,  27,  23. 

2.  To  think  over,  to  consider.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  isb,  Whan  I  haue  ouerlhought  these 
saide  thinges  I  answere  yow.  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
xix.  418  Yf  ye  overthynke  wel  al,  ye  shall  fynde  that  [etc.]. 

f3.  To  think  too  highly  of,  over-estimate.  Obs. 

<ii6i8  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumphant  iv.  147  What  man, 
like  Job,  himselfe  so  over-thinks?  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal 
f,  Tri.  Faith  xxvi.  (1845)  398  You  may  over-think  and  over- 
praise Paradise. 

4.  refl.  To  exhaust  onefelf  with  toomuch  thinking. 

a  1652  BROME  City  Wit  in.  iv,  Have  you  not  overmus'd 
or  overthought  your  selfe  ? 

So  O'ver-thi-nking1  vbl.  sb.,  too  much  thinking. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  300  It  was  never  their 
over-thinking  which  oppress'd  ihem. 

t  OverthoU'gtt,  pp/.a.  Obs.  rare.  [pa.  pple. 
of  OVERTHTNK  v7\  Grieved,  vexed. 

c  1250  Gen.  If  Ex.  2219  Oc  alle  he  weren  ouer  Sojt,  And 
hauen  il  so  to  iacob  bro;t. 

Overthought  (su'vaib^t),  sb.  [OVER-  29  b.] 
Excessive  thought,  too  much  thinking.  So  O'ver- 
thou-ghted  a.,  filled  with  excess  of  thought,  over- 
weighed  with  thinking. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  ii.  (1852)  17  This  slrange  phantom 
comes  from  overlhoughl.  1877  RUSKIN  Let.  to  Faunthorpe 
i.  (1895)  5,  1.. being  in  every  way  overworked  and  over- 
Ihoughled.  1892  E.  P.  BARROW  Regni  Evangel,  iii.  73 
Because  overlhoughl  for  Ihe  morrow  is  deprecated,  is  fore- 
thought,  therefore,  discouraged? 

Over-thotvghtful,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too 
thoughtful,  too  full  of  thought,  too  anxious. 

£1449  PECOCK  Repr.  HI.  xv.  377  Ouer  thou^tful  and  ouer 
carkful  and  ouermyche  louyng  toward  them.  1678  NORRIS 
Coll.  iMisc.  (1699)  93.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  156 
Only  Ihe  foolish  Weakness  of  an  over-thoughtful  Mind. 

t  Overthra-U,  v.   Sc.    Obs.      [OVER-  21.] 

trans.  To  enthrall,  take  captive. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  Proheme  Cosmogr. 
10  T  houcht  lhay  may  no  wais  me  ouirlhrall. 

t  O'yerthre-shold.    Obs.    [OVER-  i  d.]    A 

door-lintel. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xii.  22  Sprengith  of  it  the  ouerthreswold 
[1388  lyntel],  and  either  post. 

Over-thrifty,  -thronged:  see  OVER-. 

Overthrow  (o»'v3jj>r<7u),  sb. 
I.  [from  OVERTHROW  v.~\ 

1.  An  act  of  overthrowing ;  the  fact  of  being 
overthrown ;  defeat,  discomfiture  ;  deposition  from 
power ;  subversion,  destruction,  ruin. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  758  Sundry 
victoryes  had  he,  and  somelyme  ouerthrowes.  c  1560  A. 


Oxford,  thy  dire  ouerthrow.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I. 
in.  xi.  115  Their  often  recoveries  from  so  many  Overthrows 
and  Captivities.  1774  Chesterfields  Lett.  I.  xx.  87  Camil- 
lus  . .  came  upon  the  Gauls  in  Ihe  rear  . .  and  gave  them 
a  lotal  overthrow.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  I. 
[II.]  i.  ii.  91  Mere  material  power  was  not  adequate  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Saracenic  sovereignty. 

fb.  Phr.  To  give  the  overthrow,  to  defeat,  over- 
thiow ;  to  have  the  overthrow,  to  be  defeated. 

'553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  lad.  (Arb.)  16  In  this  fight  Uie 
Elephant  had  the  ouerthrowe.  1564  HAWARD  Eutropiits 
vii.  61  When  these  three  capytaines  were  gone  forthe 
againste  Antonius  ihey  gave  him  ihouverthrow.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  m.  ii.  106  We  are  like  to  haue  the  ouerthrow 
againe.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  v.  ii.  5  And  sodaine  push  giues 
Ihem  the  ouerthrow. 

t  c.  That  which  overthrows  or  brings  down. 

1581  MUI.CASTER  Positions  vi.  (1887)  44  These  foure  ouer- 
throwes of  our  bodies  and  health,  olde  age,  waste,  aire,  and 
violence.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Empire  (Arb.)  298  Vespasian 
asked  him  what  was  Neroes  ouerthrowe. 

2.  Geol.  An  overturning  or  inversion  of  strata. 
1891  DK.  ARGYLL  in  igM  Cent.  Jan.  19  The  overthrows 

and  Ihe  overlhrusts,  the  sinkings  and  the  underthrusls, 
which  have  inverted  the  order  of  original  formation. 

3.  Anything  thrown  overboard,  nonce-use. 
1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  fy  Psyche  Nov.  xxiv,  Like  twin 

sharks  that  in  a  fair  ship's  wake  Swim  constant,  .and  hasty 
ravin  make  Of  overthrow  or  offal. 
II.    [f.  OVEK-  13.] 

4.  In  Cricket\  A  return  of  the  ball  by  a  fielder 
in   which   it   is  not  caught  or  stopped  near  the 
wicket,  giving  the  batsman  opportunity  of  making 
further  runs.     In  Baseball:  A  throwing  of  the  ball 
over  or  beyond  the  player  to  whom  it  is  thrown. 

1740  in  Waghorn  Cricket -Scores  (1899)  43  Five  of  Adding. 
ton  Club  challenge  any  five  in  Kngland  for  50  guineas, 
to  play  bye-balls  and  overthrows.  1840  Laws  o/CHcket  in 
'  Bat '  Crick.  Man.  (1850)  60  Neither  byes  nor  overthrows 
shall  be  allowed.  1891  \V.  G.  GBACR  Cricket  258  He  must 
back  up  the  wicket-keeper  to  save  overthrows. 
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Overthrow  (oovaijjrou1),  v.     [I.  OVER-  6  + 
THUOW  v. ,  q.  v.  for  Forms.  Takes  the  place  of  OVER-   ! 
CAST,  as  that  did  of  OVERWAKP,  OE.  cferweorpan.] 

1.  trans.  To  throw  (a  person  or  thing)  over  upon 
its  side  or  upper  surface;  to  upset,  overturn;  to 
knock  (a  structure)  down  and  so  demolish  it. 

c  1330  Owayn  Miles  23  So  bitter  and  so  cold  it  blewe  That 
alle  trie  soules  it  ouer  threwe  That  lay  in  purgatory.  1361 
LANCL.  /*.  /V.  A.  ix.  31  pe  wynt  wolde  with  be  water  be 
Bot  ouer-browe.  1-1400  Sowdone  Bab.  388  Every  man 
Shulde  withe  Pikeys  or  with  bille  The  Wallis  over  throwe. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  jEsop  v.  xii,  The  wulf  ouerthrewe 
the  dogge  vpsodoune  to  the  ground,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  Uxxi.  242  He  ouerthrewe  cuppes  and  dysshes  upon 
the  table.  1535  COVERDALE  Jonah  iii.  4  There  are  yet 
xl.  dayes,  ana  then  shal  Niniue  be  ouerthrowen.  1637 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain,  xi.  54  To  ouerset  or  ouer- 
throw  a  ship,  is  by  bearing  too  much  saile  you  bring  her 
Keele  vpwards,  or  on  shore  ouerthrow  her  by  grounding 
her,  so  that  she  falls  vpon  one  side,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  On 
Dk.  OrmonJs  Rccov.  Wks.  1730  I.  49  Your  sacred  seats  by 
cruel  rage  o'erthrown.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  159 
One  who  is  already  prostrate  cannot  be  overthrown, 
f  b.  To  turn  (a  wheel)  upside  down.  06s. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  8  After  the  tornynge  of  the  whiel, 
Which  blinde  fortune  overthroweth. 

2.  Jig.  To  cast  down  from  a  position  of  pros- 
perity or  power;    to  defeat,  overcome,  vanquish; 
to  ruin,  destroy,  or  reduce  to  impotence. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  n.  metr.  i.  22  (Camb.  MS.)  A  whiht 
is  seyn  weleful  And  ouerthrowe  [by  Fortune]  in  an  houre. 
CI449  PECOCK  Repr.  208  Alle  the  repugners  ben  openli 
ouerthrowe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  I.  xvii,  Yonder  xj 
kynges  at  this  tyme  wyll  not  be  ouerthrowen.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Ediv.  IV  204  b,  Hys  partye  was  ouerthrowen  and 
vanquyshed.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng,  ix.  Hi.  233  For  peace 
we  warre,  a  peruerse  warre  that  doth  our  seines  ore-throe. 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  HI.  61  Mighty  Pam,  that  Kings 
and  Queens  o'erthrew.  1891  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Jan. 
57/1  He ..  was  overthrown  with  Thiers  seven  days  afterwards. 

3.  To  overturn  (any  established  or  existing  con- 
dition or  order  of  things,  a  device,  theory,  plan, 
etc.)  ;  to  subvert,  ruin,  bring  to  nought,  demolish. 

£•1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  357  (385)  Who  wolde  haue 
wend  pat  yn  so  lytel  a  browe  Fortune  oure  loye  wolde  han 
ouer-t»rowe.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  49  b,  Suche 
thinges  as  were,  .to  be  set  forward,  were  nowe  dasshed  and 
ouerthrowen  to  the  grounde.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  \.  iii. 
65  Here's  Gloster,  .  .That  seekes  to  ouerthrow  Religion. 
1611  BIBLE  2  Tim.  ii.  18  Who.  .ouerthrow  the  faith  of  some. 
1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  (1817)  II.  75  This  overthrows  at  once 
the  supposition  of  any  thing  like  uniformity  in  the  propor- 
tion of  births.  1868  LIGHTFOOT  Phil.  (1873)  94  He  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 

b.  To  bring  down  or  put  an  end  by  force  to  (an 
institution,  a  government). 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  27 
His  authoritie  sould  be  contempnit  and  the  commonweill . . 
ovirthrawin.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  III. 
iii.  74  This  Oriental  empire,  .shall  one  day  be  cleane  ouer- 
throwen. 17*7  DE  FOE  Sys t .  Magic  i.  ii,  The  Persians . .  over- 
threw their  empire.  1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  Servia  422  Thus 
was  overthrown  a  government  raised  up  by  the  force  of  events. 

4.  f  a.  To  cast  down  or  upset  in  mental  or  bodily 
state  (o/>s.).     b.  To  overturn  or  destroy  the  normal 
sound  condition  of  (the  mind). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  l.  pr.  iv.  13  (Camb.  MS.),  I  se  bat 
goode  men  beth  ouerthrowen  for  drede  of  my  peril.  1562 
TURNER  Baths  i  They  [brimstone  baths]  undo  and  ouer- 
throwe the  stomack.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  158  O  what 
a  Noble  minde  is  heere  o're-throwne  I  1621  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  n.  ii.  vi.  iii.  (1651)  306  They,  .contract  filthy  diseases, .. 
overthrow  their  bodies.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  m. 
i.  321  O  misery  1  His  mind  is  overthrown. 

f5.  intr.  To  fall  over  or  down,  tumble;  to 
throw  oneself  or  be  thrown  down.  Obs. 

13..  Sir  Betas  (A.)  2850  Tweies  a  ros  and  tweies  a  fel,  pe 
bredde  tim  ouer-brew  in  be  wel ;  par  inne  a  lai  vp  rigt.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  269  Whan  Crist  entrede  into 
Egipt,  be  mawmettes  overbrewe  and  fil  doun.  c  1450 
Merlin  53  His  palfrey  stombled  on  his  knees,  and  he  ouer- 
threw,  and  brakke  hys  neke.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas. 
xl.  (Percy  Soc.)  44  Watre  ones  begon,  it  is  hard  to  know 
Who  shall  abyde  and  who  shall  overthrowe.  1546  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (1867)29  The  best  cart  maie  ouerthrowe. 

Hence  Overthrow  able  a.,  capable  of  being 
overthrown. 

1653  BOYLE  Let.  to  Mallet  23  Sept.,  Wks.  1772  I.  Life  53 
Which.. I  found,  though  hardly  overthrowable  in  equity, 
yet  to  be  questionable  in  strictness  of  law. 

Overthrow er.  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  i.]  One  who 
overthrows. 

a  1348  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  205  He  was  the  ouer- 
thrower  and  confounder  of  the  house  of  Lancastre.  1650 
S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  (1654)  8  This  is  that  Doctor  of 
Asia,  the  Overthrower  of  our  Gods.  1772  Hist.  Eur.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  99/2  The  overthrower  of  Bolingbroke.  1836 
LYTTON  Athens  (1837)  II.  332  Plato  rightly  considers 
Ephialtes  the  true  overthrower  of  the  Areopagus. 

Overthrowing,  vbl.  st>.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  OVERTHROW;  a  throwing 
down  ;  overturning,  destruction,  ruin. 

<ri374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  metr.  iv.  3t  (Camb.  MS.)  Al 
thowgh  the  wynde  trowblynge  the  see  thondre  with  ouer- 
throwynges.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xiii.  13  Thou  walkest 
in  parell  of  thy  ouerthrowinge.  1675  tr.  Camden's  Hist. 
Eliz.  1.  (1688)  127  The  overthrowing  of  the  Duke.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cxiii,  With  overthrowings,  and  with 
cries,  And  undulations  to  and  fro. 

Overthrowing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  overthrows,  fa.  Headstrong,  headlong,  prone 
(olis.}.  b.  Overwhelming,  overturning,  upsetting. 


OVEBTHWAET. 

a.  ei374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  ii.  metr.  vii.  47  (Camb.  MS.) 
Who   so  bat   with   ouerthrowynge   thowghl   oonly  seketh 
glorye  of  fame.    Ibid.  iv.  pr.  vi.  109  The  nature  of  som 
man  is  so  ouerthrowenge  to  yuel. 

b.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \.  metr.  ii.  3  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
thowt  of  man  dreynt  in  ouerthrowynge  depnesse.    Ibid.  in. 
metr.  xii.  84  Tho  ne  was  nat  the  heuedof  yxion  I-tormented 
by  the  ouerthrowinge  wheel.     1592  G.  HAHVEY  New  Letter 
Wks.  (Grosart)   I.  261  Take  away  that  overthrowing  or 
weakening  property  from  Truce  :  and  Truce  may  be  a  diuine 
Scammony.    1839  BAILEY  Festus  i.  (1852)  8  The  overruling, 
overthrowing  power. 

Overthrown  (shifting  stress),  ///.  a.  (st.) 
[pa.  pple.  of  OVERTHROW  ».] 

1.  Thrown  over  on  its  side,  face,  or  upper  surface; 
upset  ;  overcome  ;  vanquished,  demolished. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  35  Some  easie  medicine, 
to  purge  an  overthrown  body.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  856 
The  overthrown  he  rais'd.  1814  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XII. 
189  The  ruins  of  overthrown  edifices.  1877  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Fanuelted,  overthrown  ;  said  of  sheep. 

f  2.  Thrown  too  strongly.   Obs.    [OVER-  28  c.] 

1642  FULLER  Holy  #  Prof.  St.  I.  ii.  29  A  rubbe  to  an  over- 
thrown bowl  proves  an  help  by  hindering  it. 

t  B.  sl>.   A  supine  (in  grammar).   Obs.  rare. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  935  The  over- 
throwen  or  supins  which  ben  called  reverses. 

Overthrust^'vsjbizjst),^.  Geol.  [OVKR-  1,9.] 
The  thrust  of  the  strata  or  series  of  rocks  on  one 
side  of  a  fault  over  those  on  the  other  side,  esp.  of 
lower  over  higher  strata,  as  in  an  OVERFAULT  or 
faulted  OVERFOLD.  Used  more  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  distance  through  which  the  mass 
of  dislocated  strata  has  been  thrust  or  moved  for- 
ward over  the  thrust-plane. 

1883  [see  OVERFAULT].  1885  C.  CALLAWAY  in  Daily 
News  8  Jan.  3/5  The  extraordinary  overthrust  of  old  rocks 
on  to  newer  strata  in  Sutherlandshire.  1888  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol. 
Soc.  385  Confirming  Nicol's  conclusions  ..  that  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  unaltered  Palaeozoic  rocks  is  a  line  of  fault 
and  overthrust. 

attrib.  1890  BOYD  DAWKINS  in  Nature  31  July  320  The 
coal-measures  are  folded,  broken  and  traversed  by  great 
'  overthrust  '  faults.  1892  LAPWORTH  Prcs.  Address  Brit. 
Ass.  Edin.,  The  overthrust  plane  or  overfault,  where  the 
septal  region  of  contrary  motion  in  the  fold  becomes  reduced 
to,  or  is  represented  by,  a  plane  of  contrary  motion.  1894 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  June  390  Eastbourne,  where  on  the 
foreshore  the  Cretaceous  strata  are  repeated  by  faults  and 
overthrusts. 

So  Overthru-stw.  ; 


1883  LAPWORTH  in  Geol.  Mas.  Aug.  330  In  many  cases  this 
overtnrusting  effect  is  due  to  the  relief  of  downward  pres- 
sure caused  by  the  erosion  of  the  brow  of  the  arch. 

Overthwart  (<7»v3jJ>wj'.it),  adv.  and  prep. 
Now  Obs.  or  rare  exc.  dial.  Also  4  ouerthuert, 
4-5  -thwert(e,  -pwert(e,  -twert,  4-6  Sc.  our- 
thwort,  5  ouerejjwart,  ouerpewert,  ouertwart, 
-twarde,  overhwarte,  orthward,  (auerthwert, 
-thward,  aurthwart,  -thewert,  awrthwert, 
awterwart),  5-6  ouerthward(e,  -thart(e,  Sc. 
ourthort,  -thourth,  ouerthort,  ouirthort,  6 
ortwharte.orewharte,  6-7  (9  dial.)  overwhart(e, 
8-9  dial,  overwart,  overquart.  [ME.  f.  OVER 
adv.  +  Jrwert  adv.,  a.  ON.Jrvert  neuter  oijrverr  = 
OE.  pweorh  cross,  transverse  :  see  THWART  adv] 
A.  adv. 

1.  Over  from  side  to  side,  or  so  as  to  cross  some- 
thing ;  across,  athwart  ;  crosswise,  transversely. 

c  1300  Hivuelok  2822  And  demden  him  to  binden  faste 
Vpon  an  asse  .  .  Andelong,  nouht  ouerthwert.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  vin.  172  Thre  dykis  ourthwort  he  schar  Fra  bath  the 
'raossis  to  the  vay.  11400  MAUNDEV.  ii.  10  The  pece  [of 
the  Cross]  that  wente  overthwarL  c  1489  CAXTON  Sons  oj 
Aymon  ix.  238  The; 
hwarte  like  as  a  sac 
84  Hutkebt  hymevin 
Livy  i.  xiil  10  Then  the  Sabine  dames,  ..hauing  thrust 
themselues  violently  Overthwart  betweene  them,  began  to 
part  these  bloodie  armies.  1692  tr.  Sallust  168  The  Yoke 
was  two  Spears  fixed  in  the  Ground,  and  a  third  fastened 
Overthwart  from  one  to  the  other,  like  a  Gallows.  1764 


b.  Overthwart  and  endlong :  crosswise  and 
lengthwise,  in  breadth  and  length,  transversely 
and  longitudinally ;  henceyfo  wholly,  completely. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  8582  J>e  devels  sal,  ay,  on  bam 
gang  To  and  fra,  over-thewrt  and  endlang.  1417  Surtees 
Misc.  (1888)  13  All  the  aide  stuffe  of  lede  that  lay  thare 
before,  endelang  and  Overthwart.  1-1460  Townelcy  Myst. 
xii.  48  He  saue  you  and  me,  ouertwhart  and  endlang. 

1 2.  jig.  Adversely  ;  wrongly,  amiss,  perversely  ; 
angrily,  'crossly'.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  12084  (CotL)  A  maister..Wit  ioseph 
wordes  spak  ourthuert  \Fairf.  ouer-thwert].  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  2318  pat  word  tok  he  yuel  til  herte, 
He  vnderstod  hit  al  ouerbwerle.  £1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.) 
2104  And  answerd  the  king  ful  ouertwert.  1535  Goodly 
Primer,  Exp.  Ps.  Ii.  (v.  18)  With  the  wicked  shall  thou  play 
Overthwart.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  ft  F.  xxxiii.  19  Run 
the!  right :  run  thei  ouertharte,  Out  wyll  I  powre  them. 

1 3.  Over  against  something  else,  opposite,  rare. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  51  And  her  before  was  seated 

Overthwart  Soft  Silence,  and  submisse  Obedience. 

1 4.  Here  and  there,  all  about.  Sc.  Obs. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  211  S.  Palladie 
Bischope,  and  vthires.. ouirthort  [L.  sparsittt]  in  liis  king- 
dome,  he  promouet  thame  to  sleddings  and  feildes. 


OVERTHWART. 

B  prep.      1.  From  side  to  side  of;    so  as  to 
cross ;   across,  athwart. 

c  1380  Sir  Feritmb.  3721  Ys  body  was  tornd  ouer-thwart 
be  way.  r  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  l.  I  5  Ouer-thwarl  this 
for-seide  longe  lyne,  ther  cro.sseth  hym  a-nother  lync.  £1470 
HENRY  It  'ntlace  iv.  234  A  loktate  bar  was  drawyn  our. 
lliouilh  the  ilur.  1551  ROBINSON  lr.  Mores  Utop.  ti.  (1895) 

S"  That  table  stamleth  ouer  whartc  the  oucr  ende  of  the 
le.  1610  BARHOUUH  Mcth.  Physick  i.  xxxi.  (1639)  51 
Cause  him  to  sit  overthwart  a  stoole  in  riding  fashion.  1663 
(ii  KIIIER  Counsel  43  Lay  Bridges  oyertwhart  the  Joyscs. 
1736  MAII.KY  Houselt.  Diet.  n6Cut  it  intocollarsoverthwart 
li-ili  the  sides.  189*  MORRIS  Yorksk.  Folk-talk  s.  v.,  He 
ran  owerquart  t'  clooas. 

t  2.  Over  against,  opposite.   Obs. 

1588  PARKE  tr,  Mendoxa's  Hist.  China  353  They.,  twentie 
leagues  oucrthwart  the  port,  a  159*  GRKENK  Alpkonsus 
I.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  228/2  L>ost  thou  know  the  man  That  doth 
so  closely  overthwart  us  stand  ?  1630  WADSWORTH  Pilgr. 
iii.  15  Disputing. .in  two  pewes  one  ouerthwart  the  other. 

3.  On  the  opposite  side  of ;  across,  beyond. 

1784  COWPER  Task  l.  169  Far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the 
stream . .The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds.  1854 
Miss  BAKER  Nort/iampt.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  lives  o'erwart 
the  w:iy. 

Overthwart  (<7"'v3j Jwg.it),  a.  and  sb.  06s. 
exc.  dial.  Forms :  see  prec. ;  also  5  authwart, 
awthwert,  ouerqwert.  [f.  prec.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Placed  or  lying  crosswise,  or  across 
something  else  ;  transverse,  cross-. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1384,  &  biker  browen  vmbe  bour 
with  ouer-bwert  palle.  c  1400  MAUNDRV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  pai 
made  be  ouerthwcrt  pece  of  palme.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  I  'erf. 
£ng:  Hist.  (Camdcn)  1.  72  Suetonius  . .  camm  throughe  an 
overthwarte  wave  to  London  as  to  a  place  of  safetie.  1545 
RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  7  Nominatyd  the  ouerlhwart 
muskles,  in  latin:  titusiitli  traitsitfrsi.  16*3  T.  SCOT  Highw. 
God  8  Two  crosse  or  ouerthwart  waves.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  1 1 2  The  transomes,  or  over-thwart  stones  [at  Stone, 
henge],  are  quite  plain. 

t  b.  Ci  ossing  the  right  line ;  oblique,  slanting ; 
wry,  skew:  cf.  OVERTHWARTLY  3.  Obs. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exert,  iv.  Introd.  (1636)  435  There  is 
another  great  stooping  and  overthwart  Circle,  called  the 
Ecliptique  line. 

t  o.  fig.  Indirect :  cf.  OVERTHWARTLY  4.  06s. 

"545  ASCHAM  Tojcofh.  (Arb.)  88  You  wyl  haue  some  ouer. 
twhart  reason  to  drawe  forthe  more  communication  withall. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Koccalini,  Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)  283 
IThey]  take  impious  and  overthwart  revenge  of  even  those 
that  would  not  be  secure. 

1 2.  Situated  or  residing  across  or  on  the  opposite 
side  of  something  intervening ;  opposite.  Obs. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  264  The  soonne  leaueth  those  regions, 
and  goth  by  the  contrarye  or  ouerthwarte  circle  towardfe  the 
south  in  wynter.  1692  DRYDEN  Cleomencs  v.  ii,  We  whisper, 
for  fear  our  o'erthwart  neighbours  should  hear  us  cry. 
Liberty. 

3.  fig.  Inclined  to  cross  or  oppose ;  perverse, 
froward,  contrarious;  contentious,  captious,  con- 
tradictious, quarrelsome,  testy,  '  cross ' ;  adverse, 
contrary,  hostile,  unfriendly,  unfavorable. 

c  1315  Poem  Times  Ed-tu.  11.  (Percy  Soc.)  Ixxviii,  When 
God  Almyvy  selh  The  work  is  overthwart.  1381  WYCLIF 
2  Tim.  iii.  4  Traitours,  proterue,  or  ouerthwert,  bollun  with 
proude  thoujtis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1960  He  onswaret  hym 
angerly  with  Awthwert  wordis.  c  1530  tr.  Erasmus1  Serin. 
Ch  Jesus  (1901)  20  A.  .kynde  of  chyldren,  which  is  cleane 
ouertwart.  1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  l.  xxvi,  Of  a  Spirit 
averse  and  over-thwart.  1647  CLARENDON  Hat.  Reb.  I. 
(1702)  I.  64  That  overthwart  \ed.  1888  g  174  thwartover] 
humour  was  enough  discover'd  to  rule  in  the  breasts  of 
many.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Overyuart,  Over- 
thwart,  . .  perverse,  contrary,  contradictory  or  contentious. 
tB.  s/t.  [Absolute  use  of  adj.]  Obs. 

1.  A  transverse  or  cross  direction.     In  phrases 
at  an  overthwart,  to  overthwart:  in  a  transverse 
direction,  crosswise,  across. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  VH.  viii,  At  the  last  at  an  ouer. 
thwart  Ueaumayns  with  his  hors  strake  the  grene  knyghtes 
hors  vpon  the  syde.  Ibid,  xvii, The  reed  knygbte..at  an 
ouerthwart  smote  hym  within  the  hand.  1561  TURNER  Herbal 
it.  86  b,  Phu..hath  litle  rootes  growyng  to  ouerthwart. 

b.  A  transverse  passage,  a  by-way,  a  crossing; 
a  transverse  line. 

1580  mil  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Sept.  (1861)  258,  I  leave  my 
eldest  sonn  . .  also  the  newe  overthwarte  in  the  cittie  of 
Corcke,  and  all  the  lands  east  of  it  to  the  Queenes  walls. 
<>  1631  DONNE  Poems,  Anat.  World 256  To  findc  out.  .Such 
dluers  downe-right  lines,  such  oucrthwarts,  As  dispropor- 
tion that  pure  forme. 

c.  ( )pposite  point. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  t,  Seh.  92  It  cannot  be  meted  by  a 
streight  line  drawn  from  it  to  its  overthwart. 

2.  An  adverse  experience ;  a  '  cross ',  a  rebuff. 

.  a  1547  SURREY  Praise  a/, man  K>tate  12  A  hart  well  stayd, 
111 i  ouerthwartes  depe  Hopeth  amendes.  1587  GOLDIXG  De 
Marxaf  xxvi.  406  i'he  ouerthwartes  that  Abraham  indured 
for  Sara  his  wife  in  Aegypt.  1609  F.  GREVII  Alakam  in. 
in,  I  feare  the  cariage  :  it  hath  many  parts,  And  Hazards 
courses  may  finde  ouerthwarts. 

b.  Contradiction;   a  rebuff ;  a  repartee. 
^'555  ABP.  I'AKKKK  Ps.  xxxiv.  86  Keepe  ye  hys  long  from 
ouerthwart.     1595  COPLEY  Wits,  Fits,  *  /•'.  147  For  these 
wiltie  ouerthwans  the  Gent,  entertain'd  the  boy  into   his 
seruicc. 

Overthwart  (<™vaibw§-Jt),  v.  Now  rare  or 
Otis.  Also  j  -twert,  5-7  -whort,  6  -twhart,  8 
-wart.  [f.  prec.  adv.  or  adj.] 

1.  trans.  To  pass  or  lie  athwart  or  across  ;  to 
traverse,  cross. 
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1416  LYDC.  DeGuil.  Pilgr.  12072  At  wyketys  or  wyndowyi 
Y.Ou?"  .  crlyd  wilh  ""  '•'">"•  "430  —  Keas  I,  Sens. 
(E.  h.  1 .  S.)  4786,  I  Gan  to  crosse  dovne  and  dale  And 
ouer  Iwertcn  hille  and  vale.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde 
18  Ihe  one  embrasynge,  compassyng  and  ouerthwarting 
thother.  155*  Inv.  Lh.  G,<ods  (Surtees,  No.  97)  31  Two 
lunacies  of  why!  bustian ..  overthuarde  withe  read  vorstcd. 
1631  LlTHGOw  Trav.  x.  504  Each  Tide  ouerthwarting 
another  with  repugnant  courses.  1831  TENNYSON  (Jinoiu 
137  Her  clear  and  bared  limbs  O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen- 
headed  spear  Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold. 

b.  To  lie  across,  or  place  something  across,  to 
as  to  stop  the  way ;  to  obstruct. 

1654  tr.  Idartints  Couf.  China  135  These  places  might 
have  been  easily  defended  if  they  had  but.  .overthawrted 
the  ways  by  any  incumbrances.  1719  D'U«FEY  Pills  (1872) 
VI.  89  If  the  Seas  should  overthwart  him,  He  would  swim 
to  the  shore. 

t  C.  To  plough  across.   Obs. 

1764  Museum  Rusticum  III.  Ixxiv.  320  Ploughing  op  the 
tare  land,..Overwarting  another  clean  earth. 

2.  fig.  To  act  in  opposition  to ;  to  cross,  oppose ; 
to  hinder,  thwart.  Also  absol. 

<z  1519  SKELTON  Ware  l/auke  330  He  sayde,  for  a  crokid 
intent  1'hewordes  were  paruerted:  And  this  heouerthwarted. 
l«n  SPEED  Hist.  (~,t.  Brit.  yii.  xviii.  9  11.  292  They.. en- 
deuored  to  ouerthwart  and  gainsay  whatsoeuer  he  proposed. 
01640  W.  FKNNER  Sacrifice  Faith/nil  ii.  (1648)  62  Sinne 
may  be  said  to  be  civilized,  when  it  is  overwharted  by 
a  higher  principle. 

t  b.    To  render  '  overthwart ' ;  to  pervert,  rare. 

1430-40  LYDC.  Bochas  11.  xxvii.  (1554)  62  b,  A  wuluishe 
thyrst  to  shede  mannes  blood,  Whych  ouerwharted ..  His 
royal  corage,  into  tyrannye. 

Hence  Ovarthwa'rting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1551  HuLOET,Ouerthwartynge,/f ruicatia,frai>itas.  Ibid., 


couered  wilh  ouerthwarting  strokes  of  crooked  shables. 

t  Overthwa-rter.    Obs.     [f.  prec.  +  -EB'.] 

One  who  '  overthwarts ' ;  an  adversary,  opponent 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  53  Usureres,  banters,  over- 
thwarteres  and  lyers.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  96  M. 
Wathe  his  ouer-wharter  (betwixt  whom  and  him  there  was 
such  deadly  emulation). 

t  Overthwa-rtly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  OVERTHWABT 
a.  +  -LYa.]  In  an  'overthwart'  manner. 

1.  In  a  direction  across  ;  transversely. 

^1440  Promf.  Para.  374/1  OvyrthwertDly  (MS.  K.  ouer- 
qwertly),  transverse.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr. 
Chirurg.  16  b/i  Both  the  endes  of  the  threde  wherwith  the 
lugulare  Vayne  is  ouerthwartely  tyede.  1652  WHARTON  tr. 
Rothmatis  Cltiromancy  Wks.  (1683)  553  Many  Lines  in  the 
uppermost  Joynt,  and  they  proceeding  overthwartly. 

2.  At  diagonally  opposite  points. 

16*1  AINSWORTH  Annot.  rental.  Lev.  i.  5  Upon  the  two 
corners  of  the  Altar  overthwartly,  on  the  northeast  home, 
and  on  the  southwest  home. 

3.  Obliquely  ;  askew,  awry. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  i,  His  ouer  garment  sat  ouer- 
thwartly.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxn.  Ixvi,  The  stroke 
fe_Il  overthwartly  so,  Th;it  quite  beside  Rogeros  shield  it 
slipt.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  fudgcm.  (1612)  67  Euen 
when  the  quenchlesse  torch,  the  worlds  great  eye,  Aduanc't 
his  rayes  orethwartly  from  the  skie. 

4.  fig.  In  oblique  terms ;  indirectly. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  ii.  10  When  he  biddeth  them 
to  be  lerned,  he  overth  wartly  taunteth  their  fond  trust  in 
their  owne  wisdome.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  903 
The  boy  of  Lacedaemon  set  out  to  accuse  Plutarch  over- 
thwartly with  a  lie. 

5.  Adversely,    perversely,    frowardly;    contrari- 
wise; 'crossly'. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  m.  vii.  1.  155  (Skeat)  Pray  her. . 
that  for  no  mishappe,  thy  grace  overthwartly  tourne.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  xix.  28  Sne  shulde  not  ansuere  hym  ouer. 
thwartly  atte  euery  worde.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.) 
35  Wrought  as  it  should,  not  ouerwhartlie,  and  against 
the  wood,  by  the  scholemaster.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  1063  Seest  thou  not  how  overthwartly.. they,  .have 
dealt  with  thee  and  thy  father? 

t  Overth wa'rtness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being  '  over- 
thwart  ' ;  perversity,  frowardness ;  contrariness. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  107  Wat  ouerbwartnes  is  bis  to  wil  not 
obey  to  be  lesson  ?  1533  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  170  A 
perpetuall  discourage  to  others,  that  doo  use  overthwartnes 
and  contrariositie.  1:1643  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  8t  My 
younger  sister,  indeed,  might  have  been  married  to  a  far 
greater  fortune,  had  not  the  overthwartness  of  some  neigh- 
bours interrupted  it. 

t  Overthwa-rtwise,  adv.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -WISE.]  In  an  'overthwart'  direction  ;  crosswise, 
athwart.  So  t  Overthwa-rtways  adv.  Obs. 

1594  PI.AT  fevieU.ho.  in.  24  Fasten  this  bar  oucrthwart. 
wise  in  the  middle  point  of  the  ouen  mouth.  1656  RIDGLEY 
Pract.  Physic  44  If  the  Artery  be  cut  long,  or  over-thwart- 
waies. 

Over-tight,  -till :  see  OVER-. 

tOverti'lt,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  6.]  trans.  To 
tilt  over,  upset,  overthrow. 

1377  LANGI.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  134  He.  .ouertilte  [C.  ouertulte] 
al  nts  treuthe  with  '  take  bis  vp  amendemcnt  '.  c  1430  Pol. 
AY/,  ff  L.  Poems  197  As  a  Iraitour  bou  schalt  be  ouer  tilt. 

Over-timbered,  -timorous  :  see  OVKK-. 
Overtime  (<«'v3.itaim\  sb.,  adv.     [OVER-  19.] 
A.  sb.  Time  during  which  one  works  over  and 
above  the  regular  hours ;  extra  time.     Also  attrib. 


tymei  and  drynkyng  tymes  uppon  thffontc  in  thchappeU.)    t 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trtuft,  Ot'tf'tttMt,  Ovtr-work<  extra    i 
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labour  done  beyond  the  regular  fixed  noun  of  bminen. 
1861   Tiim  23  July,  The  grievance  Menu  reduced  to  the 
single  point  of  overtime,  ai  it  is  allowed  on  both  tide*  thai 
10  hours  u  to  be  the  standard.        attrib.     1861  .Sor.  Krn 
20  July  60  The  loss  of  the  overtime  bonus.     1(70  KOGLU 
Hist.  Gleanings  S«.  II.  1 32  Piecework  or  overtime  labour. 
B.  adv.  During  extra  time ;  over  houn. 
1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  i.  ii.  (1876)  6  She  worked 
over-time.  1804  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  5  Sixly  hands., 
working  overtime. 

p:ver-ti-me,  v.  Photogr.  [Ov«R-  a;.]  trans. 
To  time  too  long;  to  give  too  long  a  lime  to  an 
exposure  or  other  process. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  an  Should  a  negative 
be  overtimed  and  developed  flat.  1806  Kodak  JVmi  Sept. 
36/1  As  much  difference.. as  there  is  between  an  overtimed 
and  an  undertimed  negative. 

tO'verti'mely,  adv.  and  a.  Obs. 

A.  adv.  Too  early,  before  the  proper  time,  pre- 
maturely ;  untimely,  unseasonably.     [OVER-  30.] 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Sjmne  6613  ?yf  bou  any  day 
shuldest  fast,  And  bou  ouertymcly  by  mete  aske.  c  1374 
CHAUCEE  Boeth.  i.  metr.  i.  i  (Camb.  ^IS.I  H ceres  hoore  arn 
si  hail  ouenymeliche  vpon  myn  heued.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well 
142  pe  ferst  fote  brede  of  wose  in  glotonye  is,  to  etc  or 
drynkc  ouenymely,  ouersone  or  ouyrlate.  1531  HMVKT 
Xenofhon's  Hovseh.  (1768)  77  Suffreth  hU  workemen  to 
l(e)ue  their  worke  and  go  thejT  way  ouer  tymcly.  1655 
MOUFET&  tof.mr.T Health's  tmfr. (1746)  343  Nourishment, 
which  else  being  too  liquid  would  turn  to  Crudities  by 
passing  overtimeTy  into  the  Guts. 

B.  aiij.  Too  early,  premature,  untimely.  [OVEB- 
28.] 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  40  b,  Lamentably 
bewaylyng  her  otiertymely  deathe.  i577-«7  HOLINSHCD 
Chr,m.  I.  25/1  The  value  youthful!  fantasie  and  oucrtimelie 
death  of  thy  fathers  and  thy  brethren. 

Overtip,  -tippled :  see  OVEK-. 

Overtire  (oi^vsjtaU-j;,  v.    [OVER-  21,  27.] 

trans.  To  tire  out,  exhaust  with  fatigue ;  to  tire 
excessively.  Hence  O:vertiTed ppl.a.,  'tired  out,' 
excessively  tired  ;  Overti-ring  vbl.  sb.  and///. a. 
1557-8  PHAER  &neid  VL  Sj,  Though  he  with  dart  the 
wyndyfooted  hindc  did  ouertyer.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I. 
613  Marching  with  al  possible  speede  on  foote,  notwith- 
standing., the  ouertiring  tedious  deepe  sands.  1634  W. 
TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  117  Such  rest,  as  wearinesse  and 
weakness  affordeth  to  over-tired  bodies.  1641  Bp.  HALL 
Srrm.  Ps.  Ix.  2.  Wks.  1837  V.  442  Which,  .must  be,  for  fear 
of  your  over-tiring,  the  last  of  our  discourse.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1632.  1870  Kentledge's  Ev.  Hoy's  Ann.  June  330 
You'll  overlire  yourself.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEV  Iv.  Africa 
689  When  you  have  got  very  chilled  or  over.tiredj  taxe  an 
extra  five  grains  with  a  little  wine  or  spirit  at  any  time. 

t  O:ver-ti'tle,  v.   Obs.    [OVKB-  26.]    trans. 

To  give  too  high  a  title  to;  to  style  or  denominate 
by  too  high  a  name. 

1610  Bp.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  ill.  {  3  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  stiled  Supreme  Head  andGouernour  of  the  Whole 
Church . .  When  he  that  so  humbly  ouer -titles  the  person 
resists  the  Doctrine.  1639  FULLER  Italy  li'ar  v.  MI.  (1040) 
264  Diverting  the  pilgrims,  and  over-titling  his  own  quarrels 
to  be  God's  cause. 

Overtly  (anraxtli),  adv.  [f.  OVERT  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  overt  manner. 

1.  Openly,  manifestly,  without  concealment  or 
secrecy ;  in  quot.  1614,  Outwardly,  publicly. 

c  1315  Metr.  Horn.  137  Us  au  to  thioc  na  ferlye  Thoh  Godd 
U  warnes  ouertlye.  1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  GulfD  y,  'I  he 
king  could  not,  for  bewraying  that  counsail,  declare  his  wyll 
ouertly.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  W arid  Pref.  Cjb,  For  what, 
soeuer  bee  ouertly  pretended,  Hee  held  in  secret  a  con- 
trary councell  with  the  Secretarie.  1703  YOUNG  Sfrnt.  II. 
389  Good  men  are  never  overtly  despised,  but  that  they 
are  first  calumniated.  1859  Times  2  Sept.  1st  Leader  f  i 
A  position  with  which  no  European  Power  could  overtly 
quarrel. 

1 2.  So  as  to  be  or  lie  open.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  525  The  plot  wherin  you  mean  to 
haue  Chestnuts  grow  must  be  ouvertly  broken  vp  aloft,  from 
between  Nouember  and  Februarie. 

O'vertness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Openness, 
want  of  reserve  or  concealment 

1887  T.  HARDY  Woodlanders  III.  xiii.  358  My  success  with 
you . .  has  not  been  great  enough  to  justify  such  overtness. 

O'ver-toi'l,  sb.    [OVER-  29.]    Excessive  toil. 

1872  TALMAGE  Serm.  198  These  died  of  overtoil  in  the 
Lowell  carpet  factories. 

Overtoil  Ctf"vartoi-l),  z>.  [OVER- a  i.]  trans. 
To  wear  ont  or  exhaust  by  excessive  toil ;  to  over- 
work, fatigue.  Hence  Overtoiled  ppl.  a.,  Over- 
toi-lingtM.st. 

1577  NOKIHRROOKE  7>iV/V/jf  (1843)  52  Wearied  nature's  oucr. 
toyled  bodies.  1607  MARKHAM  Cavaf.  in.  (1617)  59  Seeke  to 
ouertoile  him,  and  make  him  glad  to  giue  ouer  striuing  to 
get  the  leading.  i6u  BRINSLEY  L*d.  Lit.  v.  (1627)  51  To 
prevent  the  overtoyling  and  terrifying  of  Schollers  with  it. 
17*7  BRADLEV  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Girdle  Wheel,  Ladies  that 
love  not  to  overtoil  themselves.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  f-iril 
Impr.  xviii.  325  An  overtoiled  young  man  in  delicate  health. 
1859  TF.N.WSON  Enid  1225  Overtoil'd  By  that  day's  travel. 

f  Over-torse,  v.  nonce-uii.  [f.  OVER-  10  + 
TOISE  rf.]  trans.  To  measure  out  in  toises. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordello  u.  828  Implements  it  sedulous 
emplo>-s  To  undertake,  lay  down,  mete  out,  o  ertoise  Sordello. 

Overtone  (Ju'vaJt^n),  sb.  Acotatits  and  Mus. 
[ad.  Ger.  oberton,  used  by  Helmhollz  as  a  contrac- 
tion for  oberfartialton,  upper  partial  tone :  cf. 
OVER-  i  e.]  An  upper  partial  tone ;  •  harmonic : 
see  HABMONIC  B.  j. 

42-  J 
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1867  TYNDALL  Sound  iii.  117  The  Germans  embrace  all 
such  sounds  under  the  general  term  Qbertonc.  I  think  it 
will  be  an  advantage  if  we,  in  England,  adopt  the  term 
overtones  as  the  equivalent.  18790.  PBESCOTT^.  Telephone 
7  Helmholtz  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  different 
qiuilities  of  sounds  depend  altogether  upon  the  number  and 
intensity  of  the  overtones  which  accompany  the  primary 
tones  of  those  sounds.  1880  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  618/2 
The  word  Overtones  is  rejected  by  the  English  translator 
of  Helmholtz's  work  as  not  agreeing  with  English  idiom. 

Overtone  (0u:v3Jt<?"-n),  v.    [OVER-  22,  27.] 

1.  trans.  To  drown  (a  tone)  with  a  stronger  one. 
i86a  MASSON  in  Macm.  Mag.  323  A  prayer,  the  general 

solemnity^  of  which  so  overtones  the  discords  from  common 
belief  which  the  expert  ear  may  nevertheless  detect  in  it. 

2.  Photogr.  To  'tone'  too  much,  give  too  deep 
a  tone  to. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  333  Overtoning  is  a 
common  fault  which  gives  a  gray  photograph,  and  causes  it 
to  lose  its  brilliancy. 

t  O'ver-tongue.  Obs.  [A  literal  repr.  of  Gr. 
€7rt-)rA<urm.]  The  epiglottis. 

1615  H.  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  766  Galen  is  of  opinion  that 
the  motion  of  the  Epyglottis  or  ouer-tongue  is  in  a  man  not 
voluntary  but  naturall. 

Over.tongued :  see  OVER-  28  d. 

O:vertO'p,rt^.  rare.  [f.  OVEB/^/.  +  TOPJ£.: 
cf.  OVER-  31.]  Over  the  top,  overhead. 

1776  \V.  NIMMO  Stirlingsh.  (1880)  I.  xxi.  392  Trees,  magni- 
ficent in  foliage  and  limb,  meet  overtop. 

Overtop  (J:'v3ivp),  z/.    [OVER-  i,  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  rise  over  or  above  the  top  of;  to 
surpass  in  height,  surmount,  tower  above,  top. 

1593-4  J-  DAVIES  in  Sylvesters  Wks.  (1880)  II.  6?  Lo  here 
a  Monument  adtnir'd  of  all.  .O'r-topping  Envies  clouds. 
1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  128  The  crabbed 
mountaines  which  overtopped  it.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  558, 
I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke  O'ertop  the  lofty  wood. 
1835  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  173  He  . .  showed  his 
brazen  forehead,  overtopped  by  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in 
the  ante-chambers.  1884  CHILD  Eng.  $  Sc.  Pop.  Ball.  n. 
xxx.  279/1  Charles  overtopping  Hugo  by  fifteen  inches. 

2-  fig*  a.  To  rise  above  in  power  or  authority; 
to  be  superior  to  ;  to  override. 

1561  T.  N[ORTON]  Calvin  s  Inst.  iv,  xi.  (1634)  602  marg.^ 
The  time  when  the  Pope  began  first  to  overtop  the  Emperour. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxviii.  If  Kings  presume  to  overtopp 
the  Law  by  which  they  raigne  for  the  public  good.  1859 
GKOTE  Greece  n.  Ixxxiv.  XI.  199  That  intense  antipathy 
against  a  despot  who  overtops  and  overrides  the  laws. 

b.    To  rise  above  or  go  beyond  in  degree  or 
quality ;  to  excel,  surpass. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xliii.  (1887)  272  So  the  height 
of  their  argument  ouertop  not  their  power,  a  1680  CHABNOCK 
Attrib.God{-&-$t$\\.  297  None  can  overtop  him  in  goodness. 
*747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  \.  176  This  prince  much  over-topping 
the  other  Scotch  chieftains  in  power.  1876  LOWELL  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  u.  276  In  them  the  man  somehow  overtops  the 
author. 

f3.  To  render  top-heavy.  Obs.     [OVER- 3.] 

1643  [ANGIER]  Lane,  Vail.  Achor  2  If  the  height  of  the 
Sail  did  not  overtop  the  Ship. 

Hence  O  verto'pped///.  a. ;  O  verto  *pping  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a, 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  \\.  81  Who  t'aduance,  and  who  To 
trash  for  ouer-topping.  x6iz  SPEED  Hist.  Gf.  Brit.  vii.  xliv. 
§  14.  360  The  Saxons,  whose  ouer-topped  Monarchy,  and 
weake  walles  now  wanted  props  to  hold  vp  the  weight.  1675 
BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  203  Look  that  ye  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  a  superlative  love,  with  an  over- 
topping love.  1897  D.  H.  MADDEN  Diary  Silence  38  The 
overtopping  hound  is  not  necessarily  a  bawler,  or  even  a 
babbler. 

Overtopple  (-tp-p'l),  v.    [OVER-  6,  3.] 

1.  trans.   To  cause  to  topple  over ;  to  overthrow 
(something  in  unstable  equilibrium). 

1543  BECON  N.  V.  Gift  Wks.  (1843)  335  This  one  text,  .is 
able  to  subvert,  overtopple,  and  throw  down  all  the  building. 
1864  'ANNIE  THOMAS'  Denis  Donne  III.  355  Joy  o'er- 
toppled  all  his  prudence. 

2.  intr.  To  topple  over ;  to  overhang  as  if  on 
the  point  of  toppling  over. 

1839  CLOUGH  Early  Poems  iL  3  And  vanity  o'ertoppling 
fell.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  70  Higher  than  lark  can  soar,  or 
falcon  fly.  .Lamalmon's  pass,  O'ertoppling. 

Hence  Overto'ppling  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1860  T.  MARTIN  Horace  218  Black  Eurus,  snap  each  rope 
and  oar  With  the  o'ertoppling  surge !  1876  Miss  YONGE 
Womankind  xxviii.  242  The  already  overtoppling  mass  of 
froth  of  feminine  silliness. 

O:verto*rture, ».  [OVER-  25,  27.]  trans.  To 
overcome  with  torture;  to  torture  beyond  endur- 
ance. Hence  (Xverto'rtured///.  a. 

£•15190  MARLOWE  Faust.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  133/2  This  ever- 
burning chair  Is  for  o'er-tortur'd  souls  to  rest  them  in.  1818 
BYRON  Mazeppa  xiii,  O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go.  1896  BLACK  Briseis  xx, 
To  gain  some  quiet  for  his  overtortured  spirit. 

Overtower,  v.  [OVER-  i  (/>).]  trans.  To 
tower  over  or  above,  to  overtop. 

1831  JANE  PORTER  Sir  E.  Seawards  Narr.  I.  58  The 
high  rock  which  overtowered  our  vessel.  1850  Pique  (1875) 
184  Money  was  the  grand  desideratum  which  enabled  people 
to  overtower  their  fellows. 

So  Overtower  ing1///,  a. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  u.  xxx.  (1840)  89  To  abate  their 
overtowering  conceits  of  him.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne 
(1877)  I.  71  The  proud  and  overtowering  heights  of  our 
lofty  buildings.  187*  A.  J.  GORDON  In  Christ  vi.  (1888)  130 
Under  the  shadow  of  some  overtowering  greatness. 
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Overtra-ce,  v.  Also  5  -trase.  [OVUK-  8, 10.] 
trans,  a.  To  trace  over;  to  cover  or  mark  with 
tracery  or  tracings,  b.  To  trace  one's  way  over, 
pursue  the  track  over. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  636  With  topyes  and  trechoure  Over, 
trasyd  that  tyde.  1573  TWYNE  /Eneid  x.  Ff  ij  b,  Tarience 
none  he  makes,  but  bridges  hie  doth  oueitrace.  1826  MIL- 
MAN  A.  Boleyn  108  The.  .walls  Are  all  o'ertraced  by  dying 
hands. 

Overtrade  (-tr?-d),  v.  Comm.  [OVEB-  26, 23.] 
intr.  and  reft.  To  trade  in  excess  of  one's  capital, 
beyond  one's  means  of  payment,  or  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  b.  trans.  To  do 
trade  beyond  (one's  capital,  stock,  etc.). 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  427  A  famous  builder  that 
overtraded  his  stock  about  j£iooo  per  ann.  1745  De  Foes 
Eng.  Tradesman  vi.  (1841)  I.  36  For  a  young  tradesman 
to  over-trade  himself,  is  like  a  young  swimmer  going  out 
of  his  depth.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  ^3««.  Rev.  III.  299 
Glasgow  . .  had  overtraded,  and  was  visited  with  diffusive 
failure.  1894  Farurn  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  384  There  may  be  doubt 
whether  particular  firms  have  not  been  overtrading. 

So  Overtra  der,  one  who  trades  too  much ; 
O  vertra-dlng'Z'*/.^.,  fa.  a  surpassing  in  trading, 
getting  the  balance  of  trade  (0fa.)  ;  b.  trading  in 
excess  of  one's  capital  or  the  needs  of  the  market. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VI[  60  Whereby  the  Kingdomes 
stocke  of  Treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from  being 
diminished,  by  any  ouer-trading  of  the  Forrainer.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N.  iv.  i.  (1869)  II.  15  This  occasioned., 
a  general  overtrading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  1846 
M«CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  41  That  these  or 
any  other  measures,  .would  wholly  prevent  unsafe  specula- 
tion and  over-trading.  1846  WORCESTER,  Overtrader,  ..one 
who  trades  too  much.  Baker. 

Overtrail  v. :  see  OVER-  9. 

O-ver-trai-n  (-trfi-n),  v.  [OVEB-  27.]  trans. 
a.  To  train  or  cultivate  the  powers  of  (a  person, 
etc.)  too  much,  to  injure  by  excessive  training,  b. 
To  train  (a  creeping  plant)  too  much  or  too  high. 
Hence  O  ver-trai'niug  vbl.  s6. 

1872  H.  W.  BEECHER  Lcct.  Preaching  viii.  157  You  may 
over-train  a  man,  so  that  he  is  carried  Deyond  his  highest 
power.  l88x  Daily  News  2  June  5  It  was  very  doubtful  if 
Iroquois  could  'stay',  and  he  was  besides  'overtrained'. 
1883  J.  Y.  STRATTON  Hops  <y  Hop-pickers  19  Several  beautiful 
and  delicate  varieties  [of  the  hop]  are  easily  overtrained  if 
sixteen,  or  in  some  localities  fourteen,  feet  are  exceeded. 
Mod.  The  decrease  in  weight  suggests  over-training. 

O  vertra'iuple,  v.  [OVER-  i ,  9.]  trans.  To 
trample  over  or  upon,  tread  down;  also^ff.  So 
Overtra-mpled ///.  a.,  Overtra-mpling  ZW.  sb. 

1589  COOPER  Adman.  250  That  the  beastes  of  the  fielde 
may  ouer  trample  vs.  1593  NASHE  Cltrists  T.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
IV.  93  The  irruptive  oner-trampling  of  the  Romans.  1610 
HOLLAND  Caindens  Brit.  \.  792  Under  foote  they  over- 
trample  it,  as  if  it  had  bin  standing  corn  ready  for  harvest. 
1744  A.  HILL  Let.  24  July,  Wks.  1753  II.  305  Overtrampling 
all  propriety,  a  1845  HOOD  Monkey  Martyr  i,  He  could 
not  read  Of  niggers  whipt,  or  over-trampled  weavers. 

t  O'ver-tra'vail,  sb.    [OVEB- 29.]   Overwork. 

1496  Dives  $  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  x.  v.  377  Let  not  your 
horse.. be  to  feble  for  mysfare  &  ouertrauayle. 

t  O:vertra-vail,  v.  06s.  Also  -eil(e,  -eyl(e, 
-el(l.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To  work  too  much, 
oppress  or  harass  with  toil ;  to  overwork. 

ci34oHAMPoLE/V<w  Tr.  17  He.  .ouertrauells  byymagyn- 
acions  his  wittes.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  i.  n  He  bifore  putte 
to  hem  maystris  of  werkis,  that  thei  shulden  ouertraueylen 
hem  with  birthens.  1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  VH.  (1565)  203  b, 
Ouertrauelling  cure  men  wyth  continual!  toyle. 

O'ver-tra'vel,  sb.  [OVER-  29.]  Excessive 
travel,  too  much  travelling. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.  365  If  the  rest  of  my 
team  had  not  been  worn  down  by  over-travel. 

So  O^ver-tra-vel  v.  [OVEB-  23]  refl.  to  travel  or 
journey  beyond  one's  power  of  endurance. 

1654  in  F.  L.  Hawks  Hist.  N.  Carolina  (1858)  II.  19  The 
interpreter,  with  over-travelling  himself,  fell  sick. 

Overtrea'd,  v.  [OE.  ofertredan :  cf.  MHG. 
iiberlrelen,  Du.  overtreden:  see  OVER-  I,  9,  13.] 
trans,  a.  To  tread  over,  trample  under  foot ;  fig. 
to  crush,  oppress,  snbdue.  b.  To  step  beyond. 

a  1000  Gloss,  to  Prudentius  9  a  (Bosw.),  Se  geleafa  ofertret 
Saet  deofolgyld.  c  1200  ORMIN  12493  paerburrh  be  Laferrd 
oferrcomm  &  oferrtradd  te.deofell.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^ 
Priv.  Priv.  168  Traiane  his  Sonne  rode  an  hors  vndauntdid, 
that  ouer-trade  a  weddowes  Sone  in  the  strete.  1576  GAS- 
COIGNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)4g  When  wrong  triumphes  and  right 
is  overtrodde.  c  1620  How  Good  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  /(i848) 
99  Yet  must  we  not  this  circle  overtread. 

Hence  O  vertread  sb.,  O  vertrea  dinf?  vbl.  sb., 
the  act  or  action  of  treading  over ;  overiread(ing) 
plough,  the  foot-plough  used  in  primitive  hus- 
bandry ;  Overtro  dden  ppl.  a.,  trodden  down. 

a  1586 SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  Wks.  1724  II.  625  The  footsteps 
of  my  over-trodden  virtue  lie  still  as  bitter  accusations  unto 
me.  <«  1843  SOUTHEY  Ctmim.-pl.  Bk.  III.  748  The  land 
before  his  time  having  been  tilled  only  with  a  mattock  and 
overtread  plough.  1893  A.  C.  FRYER  Llantlvit  Major  26 
To  cultivate  their  ground  with  the  mattock  and  over- 
treading  plough. 

t  Overtrea-t,  v.   Ots.    [OVER-  n.]     trans. 
To  prevail  upon  by  entreaty;    =  OVEB-INTREAT. 
.ft'Sf7  SURREY  jEiuidn.  563  Why  lettes  he  not  my  word 


OVERTBUTH. 

Over-treatment :  see  OVER-  29  b. 

Overtri'm,  ccver-tri'm,  v.    [OVER-  6,  27.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  overbalance  (a  boat).  Obs. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxxix.  Ixxxii,  But  on  another 
bark  while  they  take  hold,  They  now  full  fraught,  and 
fearing  overtrimming,  With  cruell  sword . .  Cut  of  their  hands. 

2.  To  trim  (a  dress,  etc.)  too  much,  or  with 
excess  of  trimming.  Hence  O'ver-tri'mmed 
ppl.  a.,  O-ver-tri-mming  vbl.  sb. 

1893  GEORCIANA  HILL  Hist.  Eng.  Dress  II,  229  A  tendency 
to  over-trim.  1893  Daily  News  2  Aug.  6/6  Over-trimmed 
bodices  with  absolutely  plain  skirts.  1897  Ibid.  17  Apr.  6/6 
The  over-trimming.. of  the  early  Victorian  era. 

t  Oyertri'p,  v.  Obs.    [OVER-  5,  10.]    trans. 
To  trip  or  skip  over  ;  to  pass  lightly  over. 
a  1583  GRINDAL  Fniitf.  Dial.  Wks.  (1843)  49  As  touching 


also  their  welcome  in  Print. 


Did  Thisbie  fearefully  ore-trip  the  dewe. 
p:ver-trOU'ble(-tr»-b'l),w.  [OVER- 2 7.]  trans. 

To  trouble  excessively.   So  O'ver-trotrbled///.  a., 

excessively  troubled. 
1582  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Loue  xxxviii.  lieading,  Howe 

fondly  his  friendes  ouertrouble  him,  by  questioninge  with 

him  touching  hisloue.    1646  Bp.  HALL  Balm  Gil.  172  Why 

art  thou  over-troubled  to  see  the  great  Physitian  of  the 

world  take  this  course  with  sinfull  mankind  1 
O'vertrow:,  s6.     [See  next.] 
fl.  Over-trust,  over-confidence.    (O.E.) 
a  941  Laws  j&thelstan  vi.  c.  8.  §  7  (Schmid)  Menn  ne 

reccean,  hu  heora  yrfe  fare,  for  bam  ofertruan  on  bam  friSe. 
t  2.  Distrust,  suspicion.  (M.E.) 
c  1330  Will.  Palerne  1402  He  ne  durst  openly  for  ouer- 

trowe  of  gile. 

3.  (See  quot.)  nonce-use.     [OVER-  29.] 
1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  69  What  I  would  willingly 

call  overtrow  or  believing  overmuch,  not  superstition. 

t  O.-vertrow,  z'.1  Obs.    [OVER- ?  4, 27.] 

1.  trans.  To  mistrust,  distrust. 

£1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  21  Leofe  broore  ne  ouertrowije  cristes 
mi!ce..alswamonimonsei3andwene3,  Hu  mei  ic  efre  ibete. 

2.  intr.  To  trust  overmuch,  be  too  confident. 
1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prnr.  169  Thow  arte  a  fole 

dotdrat  I     dottardj  and  ouer-trowes. 

Hence  f  O^vertrowinu  vbl.  sb.,  over-confidence  ; 
ppl.a.,  over-confident;  tO'vertrowship,  fO'ver- 
trowth,  over-confidence. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  187  Who-so  suche 
losengeris  belewyth  othyr  trowyth,  they  shal  falle  in  Pride 
and  ouertrouth.  1:1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  lix.  142  Euery 
wysman  vnderstond  hym  by  Roboam,  Salomones  sone,  how 
mych  harme  falleth  of  pryde  &  ouertrowshype.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Manhadt  n.  v.  (1869),  Serteyn, . .  the  disturblaunce 
cometh  of  thin  ouertrowinge  [oultrecuidance]. 

t  OvertrOW,  v.2  Obs.  [app.  an  erroneous 
expansion  of  ORTROW  v.,  due  to  the  frequent  reduc- 
tion of  original  over-  to  o'er-,  ore-,  or-.}  trans,  (with 
obj.  cl.).  To  suspect ;  to  believe,  suppose. 

c  1305  St.  Kenelm  292  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  55  pe  contra!  men 
..bat  vnder-3ete  pat  cas  Ouertrowede  [£1290  Laud  MS. 
ortreweden]  wel  whar  hit  lay.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  xxii.  32 
Thei  ouertroweden  [1388  suposiden,  Vulg  suspicati  sunt) 
that  he  hadde  ben  kyng  of  Irael. 

Hence  f  OvertrowaWo  a.,  to  be  suspected, 
suspect;  f  Overtrowin g ///. a.,  suspecting. 

[1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxv.  9  Nyne  vnouertrowable  thingus 
[Vulg.  novem  insuspicabilia)  of  the  herte  I  magnenede  ]  1388 
—  i  Cor.  iv.  4,  Y  am  no  thing  ouer  trowynge  to  my  silf 
[Vitlg.  nihil.  .mihi  conscius  sum]. 

Over-true,  -truthful,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 

O:vertra;inp(-tr2>-mp),z'.  [OVEB- 2  2.]  trans. 
To  trump  with  a  higher  card  than  that  with  which 
an  opponent  has  already  trumped ;  also  absol.  and 
Jig.  Hence  Overtrirmping  vbl.  sb. 

1746  HOYLE  Whist  (ed.  6)  27  Do  not  over-trump  him. 
1862 '  CAVENDISH  '  W-7«j/(i87g)r.o9  If  you  refuse  to  overtrump 
..your  partner  should  conclude  either  that  [etc].  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  17  Feb.  5/3  There  is  a  widespread  opinion 
that  he  has  over-trumped  the  Protectionists. 

O'vertru:St,  sb.  [OVER-  29.]  Excessive  trust ; 
over-confidence,  presumption. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  332  peps  two  unSeawes,  untrust  and  ouer- 
trust,  beo3  bes  deofles  tristren.  c  142$  Eng.  Com;.  Irel.  vii. 
22  We  haue  for  vs..ayeyn  har  boldenesse  and  ouer-truste, 
mekenesse  and  maner.  1852  TENNYSON  Ode  Death  Dk. 
Wellington  vii.  20  But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust. 

O:yertru-st,  v.    [OVER-  27.] 

1.  intr.    To  trust  or  confide  too  much;   to  be 
over-confident. 

a  1*2$  Ancr.  R.  332  Dred  widuten  hope  make5  mon  un- 
trusten:  and  hope  wioute  dred  makeS  ouertrusten.  1553 
GRIMALDE  Cicero  s  Offices  L  (1558)  40  Unbridled  with  pros- 
peritie  and  ouertrusting  to  themselues.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ix.  1183  Thus  it  shall  befall  Him  who  to  worth  in  Women 
overtrusting  Lets  her  Will  rule. 

2.  trans.  To  trust  (a  person  or  thing^  too  much. 
1649  Bp.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  in.  ix.  (1650*  249  Some  there 

are  that  doe  so  over-trust  their  leaders  eyes,  that  they  care 
not  to  see  with  their  own. 

t  O'ver-tnrsty,  a.  Obs.  [OVER-  28.]  Over- 
confident, presumptuous. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  334  Alre  uormest  he  cleope3  be  ouertrusti, 
unbileued. 

tO'vertmth.  Obs.  rare.  [OVER- 24.]  A  state- 
ment in  excess  of  the  truth. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Retig.  Prot.  i.  vi.  §  23  Who  know  how 
great  over-truths  men  usually  write  to  one  another  in  letters. 


OVER-TUMBLE. 

Overtu-mble,  v.    [OVER-  6,  5.] 

t 1.  intr.  To  tumble  or  fall  over ;  to  capsize.  Obs. 

T375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  643  In  MUH  bargis  sa  feill  can  ca, 
Kur  thair  fais  thame  chaMt  b\va,  That  thai  ouriummyllU, 
.ind  the  mcii..;ill  drownit  then,  a  1649  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH, 
}\>£itts  Wks.  (1711)  33  The  ocean  m  mountains  ..  over- 
tumbling  tumbling  over  rocks,  Casts  various  rain-bows. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  fall  over  ;  to  upset,  over- 
throw.    Now  o\\\y  poetic, 

1600  Aw.  AHBOT  Ex£.  Jonah,  404  Yet  the  breath  of  one 
morull  man  .  doth  overtumble  all.  1639  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
SflrecA  Wks.  (171 1)  218  The  whole  frame  built  on  it  is  ready 
to  be  over-tumbled.  1875  BROWNING  AristofJt,  Afot.  4536 
That . .  I,  with  my  bent  steel,  may  o'ertumble  town  ! 

•j-3.  trans.  To  tumble  or  fall  over  (something). 

11630  RisnoN  Surf.  Devon  §  225  (1810)  238  Ock,  Which, 
for  more  haste,  o'trtumbleth  many  a  rock. 

f  Overtu-rcased,  ///,  a.  Obs.  [OVEB-  8.] 
—  *  Over-turcjuoised1,  covered  with  turquoises. 

1647  WARD  Simp.Cobler?-]  But  now  our  Roses  are  turned 
to  Flore  de  lices, . .  our  City-Dames,  to  an  indenominable 
Quxmairy  of  overturcas'd  things. 

Overture  (#»*vwtiua)f  sb.  Also  5-8  ouver- 
ture.  [a.  OK.  overture^  mod.F.  ouverture  opening, 
f  ottvert  open,  OVERT.] 

f  1.  An  opening,  aperture,  orifice,  hole.  Obs. 

it..  E.  E.  Aliii.  P.  A.  218  Vche  a  hemme,  At  honde,  at 
syotu,  at  ouerture.  14*3  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  t  Prw.  Priv. 
•2  ig  Tluty  men  wyche . .  haue  throgh  al  the  body  the  ouertures 
large,  that  clerkys  callyth  Pores,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.t 
Htn.  V  ^6  b,  Diuers  ouertures  and  holes  were  made  vnder  the 
foundacion  by  the  pyoners.  1611  COTGR.,  Escoutill€st . . 
th'  ouertures,  or  trap  doores,  whereat  things  are  let  downe 
into  (he  hold.  1714  21  POPE  Let.  to  Dk.  Bttckhm.  Wks. 
1737  VI.  27  The  Kitchin  [at  Stanton  Harcourt].. being  one 
vast  Vault  to  the  Top  of  the  House ;  where  one  overture 
serves  to  let  out  the  smoak  and  let  in  the  light,  vjvj  SWIFT 
Country  Post  Wks.  1755  III,  i.  176  To  possess  themselves  of 
the  two  overtures  of  the  said  fort.  1749  MRS.  R.  GOADBY 
Carcw  (1750)  105  The  false  Belly,  in  which  the  Female 
[Opossum]  carries  her  Young.. In  the  hinder  Part  of  it  is 
an  Overture  big  enough  for  a  small  Hand  to  pass. 

fig.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  A/or.  49  [This]  will  make 
an  overture  and  way  unto  the  minde  of  a  yoong  ladde. 
1643  MILTON  Sweraigne  Salve  31  Deluges  of  sinne  breake 
in  at  this  so  great  an  overture  of  the  faith. 

f  b.  An  open  or  exposed  place.    Obs.  rare"1. 

1579  SPENSER  Skepk.  Col.  July  28  The  wastefull  hylls  vnto 
his  threate  Is  a  playne  ouerture  {gloss  an  open  place]. 

C.  Her.  The  state  of  being  expanded :  said  of 
the  wings  of  a  bird  so  represented :  see  OVKBT  a.  i  b. 

1 2.  The  opening  up  or  revelation  of  a  matter  ; 
a  disclosure,  discovery,  declaration.  Obs. 

a  1548  HAi,L(CAr0M.t  Hen.  VII  34  The  kyng  had  know- 
ledge of  the  chief  Capitaynes  of  this  tumulte  by  the  ouerture 
of  hys  espyes.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vii.  89  It  was  he  That 
made  the  ouerture  of  thy  Treasons  to  vs.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGK 
(-has.  I  (1655)  4  Upon  the  prime  overture  of  his  message 
at  the  French  Court,  he  found  so  ready  and  fluent  an  in- 
clination in  king  Lewes. 

3.  An  opening   of   negotiations  with    another 
person  or  party  with  a  view  to  some  proceeding 
or  settlement ;  a  formal  proposal,  proposition,  or 
offer  ;   e.  g.   an  overture  of  marriage,   overtures 
of  peace. 

M33  Rdl*  of  Parlt.  IV.  425/1  [He]  made  hem  yerinne 
diverse  faire  overtures  and  offris.  1453  Piston  Lett.  I.  261 
In  case  ye  make  not  to  me  ouverture  of  justice  upon  the 
scyd  caas.  1501  in  Lett.  Rich.  ///  £  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I. 
154  ihe  whiche  overture.. [was]  for  the  renovelling  of  the 
s.iul  amitie.  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Well  iv.  iii.  46  Cap.  E.  I 
MUt  there  is  an  ouerture  of  peace.  Capt.  G.  Nay,  I  assure 
you  a  peace  concluded.  1655  DICGES  tompl.  Ambass.  101 
Any  tune  these  five  years  there  have  been  overtures  of 
marriage  made  unto  him.  1751  FIELDING  Amelia  XL  iii, 
She  was  not  one  of  those  backward  and  delicate  ladies,  who 
can  die  rather  than  make  the  first  overture.  1885  Law  Times 
Ac/.  L 1 1 . 6487 1  They  had  had  overtures  from  several  persons 
to  purchase  . .  the  trust  property. 

4.  a.  In  the  Scottish  Parliament  or  Convention 
of  the  Estates :  A  motion  introduced  to  be  made 
an  Act.     Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
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i&i  Rcf.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  103  It  wes  thocht  gude  and 

expedient  be  hir  Hienis  that  ane  General!  Conventioun  suld 

x  appomtit  the  xv  day  of  December  instant, ..  and  be  the 

avyise  of  the  hale,  ane  ressonable  overture  maid  and  ordoure 

u  t      A  •<PuetJn«  ofthe  hale  cuntre.    1641  Sc.  Acts  Cfias.  I 

'5  Agreed  by  the  whole  estates  that  when  an  overture 

proposed,  every  estate  have  24  hours  to  advise  the  same 

clore  he  lw  urged  to  answer  thereto.     1707  Vulpone;  or 

Remarks  Proc.  Scat.  Union  2  In  the  first  Session  of  this 

:esent  Parliament  in  1703..  the  E(arl  of  Marchmont] . . 

»ve  in  an  Overture  (as  they  call  it)  by  way  of  Act,  for 

settling  the  Succession  upon  the  foot  of  Limitations. 

D.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  supreme  court  of  other  Pres- 
byterian churches :  A  formal  motion  proposing  or 
calling  for  legislation. 

In  current  use,  an  overture  is  a  proposal  to  make  a  new 

.1  law  for  the  Church  or  to  repeal  an  old  one ;   to 

:  the  law;  to  enjoin  the  observance  of  former  enact- 

lents  ;  or  generally  to  take  any  measure  falling  within  the 

slauve  or  executive  functions  of  the  Assembly.      Such 

a  proposal  must  first  be  made  in  an  inferior  court  (presbytery 

synod),  and,  if  there  adopted,  is  transmitted  by  that  court 

s  overture  to  the  supreme  court.     If  adopted  by  the 

me  court  as  an  overture,  it  is  submitted  to  the  various 

s  for  approval  by  them  or  a  majority  of  them 

uetore  it  can  be  passed  as  an  act 

,/9*  5"'iS'  '/  •","'  '''"•  Aisf''«l>ty  in  Kt.  of  Uni-i.  Kirk 

(1839)  155  Brethren  appointed  to  make  ane  overture 

He  policie  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk.     1676  \V.  Row 


^ontn.  btatrs  Autobwg.  \x.  (1848)  14?  Mr.  Living-tone 
proponed  an  overture.  17*3  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  UL  52 
Some  very  good  overtures,  ifput  in  practice,  against  Popery, 
were  passed,  and  Synod-books  were  taken  in.  1737  J. 
CHAMULHLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit,  n,  n.  iii.  358  Matters  of  great 
weight  that  bind  the  whole  Church  (of  Scotland]  are 
first  brought  in  by  way  of  overtures,  and  then  debated 
in  the  house.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I,  v.  273.  1871  H.  M<  >N- 
CRiEFF  Pract.  F.  C.  Scat.  (1877)  65  It  is  competent  for  any 
Presbytery  to  transmit  what  is  called  an  Overture,  either 
to  the  Provincial  Synod  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  the  Superior  Court  to  adopt  any  measure 
within  its  legislative  or  executive  functions. 

1 5.  An  '  opening  *  for  proceeding  to  action.  Obs. 
z6xo  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  128  To  vnderstand  ..where 

any  ouerture  is  giuen  for  the  Popes  aduantage.  1617  MOKY- 
SON  /tin.  n.  10  They  . .  escaped  out  of  prison,  being  all 
prisoners  of  great  moment,  whose  inlargement  gaue  ap- 
parant  ouerture  to  ensuing  rebellion.  1679-1714  BURNET 
Hist.  Rff.t  He  was  casting  about  for  new  overtures  how  to 
compass  what  he  so  earnestly  desired.  1768  Woman  of 
Honor  III.  65  If  I  had  seen  the  least  glimpse  of  an  overture 
of  succeeding  with  the  invincible  Clara. 

1 6.  An   opening,    beginning,    commencement ; 
esp.  a  formal  opening  of  proceedings;  a  first  indi- 
cation or  hint  ^something.  Obs. 

1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  ti.  xxxiv,  If  the  least  imagin'd 
overture  But  of  conceiv'd  revolt  men  once  espie.  1612 
DAVIES  Why  Ireland  etc  (1747)  78  Let  ***  therefore  take 
a  briefe  view  of  the  seueral  impediments  which  arose  in 
euery  Kings  time  since  the  ouerture  of  the  Conquest.  1656 
FINETT  For.  Ambass.  154  The  next  day  being  that  of  the 
overture  of  parliament.  1658  JER.  TAYLOR  Let.  in  iztA  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Cornm.  App,  v.  5  If  ever  you  have  noted  or 
heard  of  any  overtures  of  unkindnesse  betweene  them. 
17*7-41  CHAMBKKS  CycL  s.  v.,  The  overture  of  the  jubilee,  is 
a  general  procession,  etc. 

7.  Mus.  An  orchestral  piece,  of  varying  form 
and  dimensions,  forming  the  opening  or  introduc- 
tion to  an  opera,  oratorio,  or  other  extended  com- 
position ;  often  containing  or  made  up  of  themes 
from  the  body  of  the  work,  or  otherwise  indicating 
the  character  of  it. 

Also  applied  to  a  similar  piece  intended  for  independent 
performance  ;  and,  rarely,  to  the  introductory  piece  of  a 
series  for  a  single  instrument,  as  a  harpsichord. 

1667  DAVENANT  &  DRYDEN  Tempest  \.  i,  While  the  over- 
ture  is  playing,  the  curtain  rises.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Overture, 
;.also  a  Flourish  of  Musick,  before  the  Scenes  are  open'd 
in  a  Play-house,  especially  before  the  beginning  of  an  Opera. 
i7»9  GAY  (title)  The  Beggar's  Opera  . .  The  third  edition : 
With  the  Ouverture  in  Score,  the  Songs,  and  the  Basses. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  HI.  149  The  overture,  which  is  in  the 
favourite  overture  Key,  D  major,  is  bold  and  dashing.  1880 
H.  J.  LINCOLN  in  Grove  Diet*  Mus.  II.  618  Overture..,  i.  t. 
Opening.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  instru- 
mental prelude  to  an  opera,  its  first  important  development 
being  due  to  Lulli,  as  exemplified  in  his  . .  French  operas 
and  ballets,  dating  from  1672  to  1686. 
b.  fig.  (Cf.  prelude.} 

i8oa  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ld.  Belgrave  Wks.  1812  IV. 
523  Soon  as  the  Winds  begin  to  sing,  Or  rather  play  their 
overture  to  thunder.  1847  W.  IRVING  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1864) 
IV.  18  Unless  you  come  up  soon,  you  will  miss  the  overture 
of  the  season— the  first  sweet  notes  of  the  year. 

C.  The  opening  or  introductory  part  of  a  poem. 

1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  fy  Stud.  (1875)  269  The.,  verses 
headed  '  Tears  in  Solitude  '—exquisite  as  is  the  overture, 
faultless  in  tone  and  colour,  and  worthy  of*  a  better  sequel. 
1881  SAINTSBURY  Dryden  98  Dryden's  overtures  are  very 
generally  among  the  happiest  parts  of  his  poems. 

^[  8.  Erroneous  obsolete  use,  app.  due  to  associa- 
tion with  over :  Overturning,  overthrow. 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosiiage  Pref.  (1592)  3  No  man 
knoweth.  .better  which  waie  to  raise  a  gainefull  commodity, 
and  howe  the  abuses  and  ouerture  of  prices  might  bee 
redressed.  1593  NASHK  Christ" s  T.  27  Consider,  howe  his 
threats  were  after  verified  in  lerusaiems  ouerture.  16x6 
BULLOKAR  Eng.  Ex^os.1Ouerturet&v\  ouerturning,  a  sudden 
change.  1633  PRYNNE  Histriomastix  a  The  very  fatall 
plagues,  and  ouertures  of  those  States  and  Kingdomes 
where  they  are  once  tollerated. 

O-verture,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  or  put  forward  as  an  overture 
or  proposal ;  to  offer,  propose. 

1637-50  [see  OVERTURED  below],  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled 
w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  486  He  shall  not  only  want  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  and  motives  to  persuade  men  and 
women  unto  ways  that  are  excellent,  but  also  overture 
such  a  thing  which  would  be  a  snare  and  temptation  to 
fight  low.  1880  SID.  SMITH  in  Daily  A«VJ  7  Apr.  3/3  A 
prominent  Tory  overtured  to  a  leading  Liberal  that  the 
party  of  the  latter  need  not  further  trouble  themselves  with 
precautions  against  Tory  opposition. 

2.  In  the  supreme  court  of  a  Presbyterian  Church : 
To  bring  forward  as  an  overture ;  to  introduce  as 
a  motion. 

1671  True  Noncotif.  100  It  had  become  you  rather,  who 
would  be  accounted  a  kindly  child  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  to  have  overtured  a  way  how  the  Church  Patrimony 
. .  may  be  recovered  from  the  Harpyes  who  devoure  it.  1715 
Wodrtnu  Corr.  (1843)  II.  36  The  sub-committee  overtured 
the  form  of  an  act  anent  it.  17*6  Ibid.  III.  241  We  over- 
tured that  either  the  act  might  be  repealed  or  execute.  1898 
in  ll'estm.  Gaz.  3  Mar.  4/3  It  is  therefore  hereby  humbly 
overtured  to  the  Very  Reverend  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  . .  to  take  the  premises  into  con* 
sideration. 

b.  To  present  or  transmit  an  overture  to  (a 
church  court) ;  to  approach  with  an  overture. 

1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  273  A  motion  b  made  in  a 
presbytery  *  to  overture '  the  General  Assembly.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  17  June  2/1  The  Free  PresbyUry  of  Skye 
'  overtured '  the  General  Assembly  to  take  into  its  serious 


OVERTURN. 

consideration  '  the  views  of  man's  origin  propounded  by 
Professor  Drummond  in  his  work  on  the  "  A*cenl  of  Man  V 

3.  To  introduce  with,  or  as  with,  a  musical  over- 
ture or  prelude ;  to  prelude. 

1870  J.  HAMILTON  Masts  vii.  113  Needing  no  thunder 
nor^trumpet  to  overture  His  discourse  and  astonish  His 
audience. 

Hence  O'vertured  ///.  a.,  proposed. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (18^2)  83  A  little  more  or  less  nor 
the  overtured  summes,  according  to  the  abililie  and  extent 
of  the  rents  in  the  place. 

Overturn  (<?»-vaJtJ)jn),  sb.    [OVER-  6,  ?4,  10.] 

1.  The  act  of  overturning  or  fact  of  being  over- 
turned ;  an  upsetting ;  a  revolution. 

c  159*  BACON  Con/.  Pleasure  (1870)  25  Her  intentiue  witt 
in  contriuing  plotts  and  ouertournes.  1658  CUF.VKLANU 
Rtufic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  302  A  Marius  . .  fitter  to 
remove  things,  to  overturn  overturns,  than  for  Peace.  1785 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  19  Nov.,  He  was  still  rather  lame, 
from  a  dreadful  overturn  in  a  carriage.  18*3  Scorr  Fatn. 
Lett,  ii  Feb.,  How  we  have  escaped  overturn  is  to  me 
wonderful.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ratcgh  I.  xxvii.  631  The 
death  of  young  Ralegh  drew  after  it  the  overturn  of  the 
expedition. 

2.  Geol.  —  OVEBFOLD. 

1877  LE  CONTE  Eltm.  Gtol.  i.  (1879)  176  When  in  strong 
foldings  the  strata  are  pushed  over  beyond  the  perpendicular, 
. .  we  have  what  is  called  an  overturn  dip. 

3.  The  burden  or  refrain  of  a  song.  Sc. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Overturn  of  a  sang,  that  part  of  it  which  is 
repeated,  or  sung  in  chorus.  18*7  MOTHERWELL  H'ee  Wet 
Man  viii,  And  aye  the  owreturn  o'  their  tune  Was — Our 
wee  wee  man  has  been  lang  awa  ! 

4.  The  act  of  turning  over  in  the  course  of  trade, 
circulation  of  books,  etc.;  turn-over. 

i88a  ALEXANDER  Aiu  Folk  99  (E.  D.  D.)  Lyin'  i'  the  bank 
wi'  nae  owreturn.  1001  Academy  ^  Dec.  532/2  The 
libraries,  where  Action  is  always  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  overturn,  run  up  to  a  circulation  of  400,000  volumes  of 
fiction-a  month  in  American  cities. 

5.  A  turn-over,  as  of  voters  or  votes  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  B  May  5/2  A  reduction  of  the  Liberal 
majority  by  over  a  thousand  . .  It  is  certainly  a  tremendous 
overturn  which  has  been  effected. 

Overturn  (o«vaatj>-jn),  v.     [OVER-  6,  ?4,  10.] 

•fl.  intr.  Of  a  wheel,  andyf^.  of  time :  To  turn 
round,  revolve.  Obs. 

a  12^5  After.  R.  356  Heo  beo5  her  hweolinde  ase  hweoles 
pet  ouerturneS  sone,  and  ne  tested  none  hwule.  13 . .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  1192  pay  fe^t  &  bay  fende  of,  &  fylter  togeder 
Til  two  3er  ouer-torned.  1387  THEVISA  Higtien  (Rolls)  VII. 
145  Suche  a  day  be  $ere  ouertorned  {anno  revolttto]  bey 
bupe  deide.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Artft.  3186  Hym  thowht  he 
satte  . .  vpon  A  whcle  . .  The  whele  ovcr-tornyd  ther  wy th 
Alle,  And  eueryche  by  A  lymme  hym  caught.  1649  T.  FORD 
Lusrts  Fort.  83  Neither  Power  nor  Riches  can  scotch  the 
over-turning  wheel  of  fortune. 

2.  trans.   To  turn  (anything)  over  upon  its  side 
or  face,  esp.  to  throw  over  with  violence  ;  to  upset, 
overset,  overthrow  ;  to  cause  to  fall  over  or  down. 

13. .  Life  jfesu  857  pe  Muteres  Moneye  he  schedde  al, 
ana  be  hordes  ouer  turnde.  1377  LANGI..  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  131 
I  shal  ouertourne  bis  temple  and  adown  throwe,  And  in  thre 
dayes  after  edifye  it  newe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4775  My- 
nours . .  Ouertymet  the  toures  &  the  tore  walles.  1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  138  b,  Man  hath  ..  subuerted 
or  ouerturned  his  citees.  1555  EDEN  Decades  ^  They  ouer- 
turned  their  Canoa  with  a  great  violence.  1604  E.  G[RIM- 
STONE]  D'Acosta's  Ifist.  Indies  in.  xxvL  108  Vpon  the 
coast  of  Chille  . .  there  was  so  terrible  an  Earthquake,  as  it 
overturned  whole  mountains.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2240/4 
A  Hackney  Coach  . .  overturned  in  Fleetslreet.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  207  The>  whale  sometimes 
overturns  the  boat  with  a  blow  of  its  tail.  1850  PRESCOTT 
Peru  II.  149  Men  and  horses  were  overturned  in  the  fury 
of  the  assault. 

t  b.  To  turn  over  (a  lying  stone ,  a  leaf  of  a  book, 
etc.)  without  throwing  down.  Obs. 

c  1330  Assiunp.  Yirg.  765  (B.M.  MS.)  The!  ouerturned  bat 
ilke  stone,  Bodi  bei  founde  her  none.  1390  COWER  Con/. 
III.  67  [He]  overtorneth  many  a  bok,  And  thurgh  the  craft 
of  Artemage  Of  wex  he  forgeth  an  ymage. 

C.  intr.  To  turn  over,  capsize,  upset ;  to  fall. 

1303  LANGU  P.  PI.  C.  xviu.  309  For  couetyse  of  bat  croys 
clerkes  of  holy  churche  Schullen  ouerturne  as  templers 
duden.  1659  LEAK  Wattruiks.  20  The  Water,  .shall  fill  the 
said  Vessel  and  make  it  to  overturn,  laid..  Every  minute 
of  an  hour  the  said  Vessel  may  overturn.  17*9  FALCONER 
Diet.  Mariru(ii&j)t  Over*SfltrHg;..ihe  movement  of  a  ship 
when  she  over  .turns.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Ejcfl.  1 1.  x.  98  The 
sledge  is  portable,  and  adapted ..  to  overturn  with  impunity. 

3.  trans.  To  overthrow,  subvert,  destroy,  over- 
whelm, bring  to  ruin  (a  person,  institution,  prin- 
ciple, etc.). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Baetk.  n.  pr.  ii.  23  (Camb.  MS.)  The  dedcs 
of  fortune  bat  with  a  vnwarstroke  ouertorneth  realmes  of 

Sete  noblye.  1430-40  LYDO.  Beckas  vm.  xviii.  (1558)  12  b, 
is  power  short  was  ouerturned  bliue.  a  1548  HALL  CAro*., 
Hen.  VII  43  b,  Assone  as  Kyng  Henry  bad  subdued  and 
ouerturned  his  adversaries.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fP,  IV.  l.  82 
If  we.,  can  make  a  Head  To  push  against  the  Kingdome  ; 
with  his  hclpe,  We  shall  o're-turne  it  lopsie-turuy  downe. 
1667  MILTON  f.  L.  VL  463  But  pain  is  perfet  misene.  .and 
excessive,  overturnes  All  patience.  1757  I!t-  RKK  Sufi  <V  £• 
(ed.  2)  Pref..  This  can  never  overturn  the  theory  itself. 
1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiv.  112  V%  iihout 
overturning  all  existing  institutions.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid 
1678,  1  schemed  and  wrought  Until  I  overturn  d  him. 
+  4  To  '  upset ',  disorder  (stomach,  brain,  et< 

1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  i   So  drunke  I  am.  'ha'  ™X,J" 
faitoh  And  al  mi  Snia   is  overtornrd.     .57»  LY,K 
ill  vxviii.  355  It  » ill  not  uuertturne  nor  to.mc.it  the  ston 
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1579  LANCHAM  Card.  Healt/t(i6^'2^2  ^  bringeth  headach, 
and  ouerturneth  the  stomacke.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
174  Yet  there  is  a  wine  of  Myrtles,  .which  wil  neuer  ouerturn 
the  brain  or  make  one  drunk.  1704  SWIFT  T,  Tub  ix,  A 
person  whose  intellectuals  were  overturned. 

f5.  To  turn  in  the  opposite  direction.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  83  In  som  hulles  of  Ynde 
beej>  men  J>at  hauep  soles  of  hir  feet  ouertorned  \Higd.  ad- 
versas  plantas  habentes].  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.c. 
(1495)  846  Some  bulles  ..  hauynge  theyr  heere  ouertornyd: 
and  growyth  towardes  theyr  eyen. 

f6.  To  turn  over  from  one  thing  or  side  to 
another  ;  to  turn  away  ;  to  pervert. 

138*  WYCLIF  Ecclits.  iv.  i  Ouerturne  thou  not  thin  ejen  fro 
the  pore  [1388  turne  not  ouere;  Vulg.  transvertas].  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  384  [Love]  which  many  an  herte  hath 
overtake,  And  ovyrturnyd  astheblynde  Froreson  in  to  lawe 
of  kynde.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Sckolem.  i.  (Arb.)  75,  I  know.  . 
many  worthie  lentlemen  of  England,  whom  alt  the  Siren 
songes  of  Italie  ..  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanitie  [could] 
ouerturne  them,  from  the  feare  of  God,  and  loue  of  honestie. 
1587  GOLDING  DeMornay  xvi.  (1617)  283  Seeing  that  man  is 
so  ouerturned,  whereof  can  he  brag. 

Hence  Overttrrned  ppl.a.,  Overtu-rningr  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Overttrrnable  a.t  capable  of 
being  overturned. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  ix.  (Skeat)  !.  83  Sothlie  none  age, 
none  ouertournyng  tyme,  but  hitherto  had  no  tyme  ne  power, 
to  chaunge  the  weddyng,  ne  that  knotte  to  vnbinde.  1393 
LASGL.  P.  PL  C.  xix.  164  pe  ouerturnyng  of  be  temple  by- 
tokned  J>e  resureccion.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)356 
The  overturning  of  all  human  society.  1649  [see  sense  i]. 
'757  T.  BIRCH  Htst.  Royal  Soc.  IV.  323  A  commodious 
land-carriage  .  .  far  more  secure  than  any  coach,  not  being 
overturnable  by  any  hight,  on  which  the  wheels  can  possibly 
move.  2x758  EDWARDS  Htst.  Redempt.  i.  vi.  (1774)  141 
There  were  three  great  general  overturnings  of  the  world 
before  Christ  came.  1809  PINKNEY  France  38,  1  fell  in  with 
an  overturned  ChaUe. 

Overtirrner.     [f.  prec.  +  -ERI.]    One  who 

or  that  which  overturns. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Rebolvedor^s.f\  ouerturner.  1599 
SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  97  Underminers  of  government,  .  . 
overturners  of  Christendome.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1727) 
VI.  ii.  54  By..  which  these  Overturners  of  all  above  them 
have  done  such  mighty  Execution.  1820  Examiner  No.  619. 
119/2  The  only  sure  and  final  overturner  of  abuses.  1898 
BODLEY  France  II.  274  The  Overturners  of  the  Monarchy. 

Overturret  to  -tutored  :  see  OVER-. 

Overtwart,  -twert:  see  OVERTHWART. 

Overtwine  (-twai'n),  v.  [OVER-  8.]  trans. 
To  twine  over  or  round  about,  wreathe. 

iSigSHELLF.v  Let.  to  Peacock  23  Mar.  in  Dowden/.^  II. 
262  Masses  of  the  fallen  ruin  overtwined  with  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  creeping  weeds.  1821  —  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  272 
Like  swords  of  azure  fire,  or  golden  spears  With  tyrant- 
quelling  myrtle  overtwined. 

Overtwist,  v.  :  see  OVER-  9. 

Overtype  (Ja'vaitaip),  a.  Electr.  [OVER-  i.] 
Said  of  a  bi-polar  dynamo  in  which  the  armature 
is  situated  above  the  yoke  of  the  field-magnets. 

1892  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Dynamo-Electric  Mack.  487  The 
latest  and  best  construction  of  2-pole  machine  is  .  .  of  the 
'  over  '  type  with  the  armature  and  shaft  at  the  summit  of 
the  field-magnet.  1894  BOTTONE  Elect.  Instr.  206  Overtype 
drum  armature  dynamo. 

Overtyrve,  variant  of  OVERTERVE  v.  Obs. 

Over-uberous,  etc.  :  see  OVER-  28. 

Over-use  (^"vaiiyw's),  sb.  [OVER-  29  b.]  Ex- 
cessive use,  too  frequent  use. 

1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  iv.  xxii.  (ed.  2)  509  The  oyster 
beds  are  becoming  impoverished,  partly  by  over-use.  1880 
Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  488  Invective  may  be  a  sharp  weapon  :  but 
over-use  blunts  its  edge. 

Over-use  (<?u:v3ijyw'z),  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans. 
To  use  too  much  ;  to  injure  by  excessive  use. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  21  When  ever  we  overuse 
any  lower  good  we  abuse  it.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  $  Dogma 
(1876)  p.  xxiii,  Without  the  use  of  so  many  books  that  he 
can  afford  not  to  over-use  and  mis-use  one.  1897  Allhutt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  824  '  Singer's  nodules  '  often  seen  in  singers 
and  actors  who  have  over-used  their  vocal  organs. 

O'ver-trsual,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  usual, 
too  customary.  So  O'ver-u'sually  adv. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xix.  §  1.69  In  Annotacions  and 
Commentaries  ..  it  is  ouer  vsual  to  blaunch  the  obscure 
places,  and  discoarse  vpon  the  playne.  1668  H.  IfOKX  Div, 
Dial.  iv.  xxxviL  (1713)  396  A  Softness  over-usually  ac- 
companied with  a  Falsness  and  Perfidiousness  to  all  Truth 
and  Vertue. 

Over-  vail,  -vaill,  -vale,  obs.  ff.  OVER-VEIL  v. 

tOver-vai'n,  a.  Obs.  [OVER-  25.]  Super- 
fluously vain  or  worthless  (rendering  L.  super- 
vacttus).  So  f  Over-vai'nly  adv.,  superfluously, 
utterly  in  vain,  without  cause  (rendering  L.  supe'r- 
vacue}* 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xi.  16  Summe  errende  herieden  doumbe 
edderes,  and  ouer  veyne  bestes  [1388  super  flu  t  Vulg.  bestias 
supervacuas].  —  Ps.  xxiv.  [xxv.]  4  Confoundid  be  alle  doende 
wickid  thingus  ouer  veynly  [1388  superfluli,  Vulg,  iniqua 
agentes  supervacue].  Ibid,  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  7  Ouer  veynly 
[Vitlg,  supervacue]  the!  acuseden  my  soule. 

O'vervalua'tion.  [OVER-  29  b.]  The  action 
of  overvaluing. 

1622  fttuamnXflfe  Laiu-Merch.  419  To  imbase  our  coynes 
as  they  do  theirs,  and  to  imitate  ouerualuation  of  gold  and 
siluer  as  they  do.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  113  When 
..the  Peoples  fondnesse  and  Overvaluation  of  them  produc'd 
a  Neglect  of  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  1850  GROTE  Greece 
II.  Ivii.  VII.  188  That  foolish  overvaluation  of  favourable 
chances  so  ruinous  even  to  first-rate  powers. 
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Over-value    (Svvsivx  li«),   s6.      [OvEK-   19, 

29  d.] 

fl.  Excess  or  surplus  of  value.   Obs. 

£1592  BACON  Conf.  Pleasure  (1870)  18  The  ouervalue, 
besides  a  reasonable  fine,  lefte  for  the  releef  [of  tenants]  and 
rewarde  of  seruantes. 

2.  A  value  or  estimate  greater  than  the  worth  of 
a  thing;  more  than  the  value. 

1611  COTGR.,  Survalfur,  ouer-value.  16*3  DONNE  Sertti. 
xviii.  175  He  doth  not  pamper  them  with  an  overvalue  of 
them,  he  lets  them  know  their  Worst  as  well  as  their  Best. 
1754  FIELDING  Jonathan  Wild  i.  v,  I  am  not  insensible  of 
my  obligations  to  you,.. for  the  over-value  you  have  set  on 
niy  small  abilities.  1884  Law  Rep,  26  Ch.  Div.  119  [They] 
induced  the  directors,  .to  join  in  the  purchase  of  the  Park 
Company's  property  at  an  overvalue.  1890  '  R.  BOLDRE- 
WOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  97  You'll  get  over-value  for  this 
bit  o'  paper  some  day. 

Overvalue  (^va-ivse-liw),  v.  [OVER-  26,  22  b.] 

1.  trans.  To  value  (a  thing)  above  its  true  worth; 
to  value  too  highly,  overestimate. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl,  Pol.  v.  xxii.  §  7  By  thus  ouervaluing 
their  Sermons,  they  make  the  price  and  estimation  of  Scrip- 
ture., to  fall.  1651  HOBBES  Lei'iath,  L  x.  44  If  he  resolve 
not,  he  overvalues  little  things,  which  is  Pusillanimity.  1876 
GROTE  Eth.  Fragin.  vi.  230  Aristotle  never  overvalues  the 
advantages  of  riches. 

b.  To  put  too  high  a  money  valuation  upon. 

1641  T.  LECHFORD  Note-Bk.  (1885)  432  John  Seberry 
against  Walter  Merry  for  £15  wch  he  over-valued  the  house 
he  bought  of  him.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purch.  Patt.  (167,6)  15 
The  long  Lease  is  much  over-valued.  1847  C.  G.  ADDISON 
Contracts  ii.  iv.  §  2  (1883)  676  If  the  policy  be  enormously 
overvalued,  that  will  be  evidence  of  fraud.  1885  Law  Times 
7  Feb.  269/1  There  was  a  strong  reason  why  Mr.  Thomas 
should  over-value  rather  than  under-value  the  goods. 

f2.  Of  a  thing:  To  surpass  in  value.   Obs. 

1608  DOD  &  CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov.  xl-xli.  IQO  A  little  gold 
ouerualueth  much  leade  or  yron.  a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett. 
(1663)  107  A  single  remembrance  over-values  it.  a  1701 
SEDLEY  Tyrant  of  Crete  i.  i,  Such  a  jewel  would  overvalue 
all  the  rest.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/.  (1809)  IV. 
105  She  gave  me  a  look  that  overvalued  the  ransom  of  a 
monarch. 

Hence  O-verva'lued  ///.  a.  j  Overvaluing  vbL 
sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  iv.  xi.  §  8. 425  The  partiall  overvaluing 
of  their  manhood  by  their  owne  Historians,  a  1711  KEN 
Jlymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III,  123  [He]  On  his  own  Deeds 
sets  over- valuing  Rates.  1805  M.  A.  SHEK  Rhymes  Art 
(1806)  107  To  crown  th'  o'ervalued  skill  of  foreign  skies. 
1885  Athenseum  30  May  690/3  Cases  where  an  overvalued 
coinage  has  passed  current  for  a  long  period  of  years  because 
of  the  careful  limitation  of  the  quantities  issued. 

Over-variety :  see  OVER-  29  c. 
Overvault  (0uv3.ivg'lt),  v.1    Also  7  St.  -voit. 
[OvEB-  i.]    trans.  To  vault  or  arch  over.    Hence 


OVERWALT. 


balme-rebaiting  trees.  1801  SOUTH EY  Thalaba  ix.  xxvii, 
Polycarp  of  old . .  By  the  glories  of  the  burning  stake  O'er- 
vaulted.  1832  TENNYSON  Pal.  of  Art  54  That  over-vaulted 
grateful  gloom,  Thro'  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did 
pass.  1866  Cornk.  Mag.  Nov.  547  The  snows  and  over- 
vaulting  clouds  which  crown  its  mountains  shine  all  day. 

Overvault  (^vaiv$'lt),  v£  [OVER-  5.]  trans. 
To  vault  or  spring  over.  Also^/%;  Hence  Over- 
vau'lting///.  a. 

1879  BAIN  Educ.  as  Science  viii.  270  An  over-vaulting  and 
premature  attack  on  the  citadel.  1886  Hontilet.  Rev,  Aug. 
i IQ  All  this  comes  of  the  endeavor  to  overvault  deliberation. 

Over-vehement :  see  OVER-  28. 

Over-veil  (^vaiv^*!),  v.  Also  6  -vayl,  7 
-vail,  -vale.  [OVER-  8.]  trans.  To  veil  over; 
to  cover,  shroud,  or  obscure  with  or  as  with  a  veil. 

(Chiefly /M£) 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  Vft  11.  ii.  2  Night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy 
Mantle  ouer-vayl'd  the  Earth.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk~BurialL 
(J833)  9  That  natures  obscenities  be  decently  couered  and 
oueruailed  with  her  mothers  mouldes.  a.  1639  WOTTON  Ps. 
civ.  vi,  Thou  mak'st  the  Night  to  over-vail  the  Day.  a  1849 
MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  354  'l'ne  thin  wan  moon,  half  over- 
veiled  By  clouds. 

Over-venturesome,  -vexed :  see  OVER-. 
Over- vert,  the  trees  in  a  forest  (as  opposed  to 
the  undergrowth) :  see  VERT  sbJ- 
t  Overview,  v.  Obs.    [OVER-  7,  16.] 

1.  trans.  To  view  from  a  superior  position,  look 
down  upon,  survey.     Also,  of  a  place :  To  afford 
a  view  over,  overlook. 

1564  J.  RASTELL  Confut.  JeivelFs  Serin.  20  Euery  contrie, 
Which  the  glorious  light  of  the  Ghospell  hath  now  ouer- 
uewed.  c  1600  Timon  \.  iv,  A  man  of  greate  accompt,  that 
hath  oreveiu'd  Soe  many  countreyes.  a  1627  MIDDI.ETON 
Sp.  Gypsy  HI.  (1653)  Fij,  It  [the  Window]  over-views  a 
spacious  Garden.  1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xx\v>  A  lame 
man  placed  upon  some  high  Tower  can  overview  with  his 
eyes  more  ground  than  [etc.]. 

2.  To  look   (a  thing)   over  or  all  through ;   to 
examine,  inspect,  peruse. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  L  ij,  How  they  are  faine 
to  writhe  their  wittes  in  and  out.  .in  oueruewyng  it  againe. 
1577  H  ELLOWES  Guevara's  Chron.  252  Commodus  had  ouer- 
viewed  and  ransackt  their  store.  1631  SIR  S.  D'Ewns 
Antobio%.  (1845)  II.  71,  I  spent  the  remainder  of  this  month 
in  overviewing  and  sorting  them  [coins]. 

Hence  f  Overviewing  vbl.  sb. 

159°  Q-  ELIZ.  in  Tolstoy  \st  40  Yrs.  fnterc.  En%.  $  Rnss. 
(1875)  364  We  refferre  the  effect  of  all  thos  causes  generall 
to  your  h[ighnes]s  delyberat  overvewing  againe. 


'.  Obs.  [f.prec.]   Survey,  inspec- 
tion; supervision;  overlooking. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  175  Too  bitter  is  thy  iest. 
Are  wee  betrayed  thus  to  thy  ouer-view?  1644  LAUD  lVks. 
(1854)  IV.  242  The  business  of  leaving  the  care  of  these 
books  and  the  overview  of  them  to  my  chaplains. 

Overvigorous,  -vilify  :  see  OVEB-. 

P'Ver-vi'Olent,  a.  [OvEK-  2s.]  Excessively 
violent,  too  violent.  So  O'ver-vi-olently  adv., 
too  violently. 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  iv,  The  motion  was  so 
over-violent.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  (1634)  527  To 
draw  all  matters  over-violently  to  mine  owne  computation. 
1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  fy  Achit.  557  So  over  violent,  or  over 
civil,  That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodst,  xxx,  We  are  called  to  act..  neither  luke- 
warmly nor  over-violently. 

t  Overvi-sor.  Obs.  rare—  l.  [A  partial  render- 
ing of  L.  supervisor]  A  supervisor. 

1653  LD.  VAUX  tr.  Godeait's  St.  Paul  A  iij  b,  Great  Saint 
Augustine.  .who  desires  severe  judges  as  over-visours  of  his 
learned  works. 

Overvista  to  Overvitrified  :  see  OVER-. 

tOvervoi'd,  a.  Obs.  [OvEB-  25.]  Vain, 
superfluous  (rendering  L.  supervacuus).  So  f  Over- 
voi'dness,  vanity  (rendering  L.  fupervaruitas). 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xiv.  14  The  oueruoidenesse  \Vvlg. 
supervacuitas]  forsothe  of  men  these  thingis  fond  in  to  the 
roundnesse  of  erthis.  Ibid.  xv.  9  For  tningus  ouervoide 
[1388  superflu,  Vulg.  res  supervacuas]  he  maketh. 

f  Overvo'lve,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-  •'.  In  6  ouer-, 
cure-,  our-.  [?f.  OVER-  +  L.  vo/vfre  to  roll, 
turn:  cf.  L.  supervotvlre.  ]  ?  To  turn  over  or  aside. 

(But  the  reading  is  doubtful  :  the  original  may  have  been 
'  Onrevolvit  (i.  e.  not  turned  over)  this  volume  lay  ane  space  '.) 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Etta's  vn.  Prol.  154  For  byssines,  quhilk 
occurrit  on  cace,  Ourvoluit  [v.rr.  oure-,ouer-]  I  this  volume, 
lay  ane  space  :  And,  thocht  1  wery  was,  ne  lyst  nocht  tyre. 

t  O=vervO'te,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  22.]  trans. 
To  defeat  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  =  OUTVOTE. 

1641  Exam.  Answ.  Reas.  Ho.  Comnt.  Votes  Bps.  Parl.  65 
How  easily  Bishops  may  bee  over-  voted  in  Parliament.  1664 
PEPYS  Diary  18  Nov.,  Four  all  along  did  act  for  the 
Papists,  and  three  only  for  the  Protestants,  by  which  they 
were  overvoted.  168  .  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  324  Let  us  sup- 
pose now,  that  all  this  should  be  over-voted  (for  1  am  sure 
it  can  never  be  answered). 

t  Overwa'de,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  oferwadan  :  see 
OVER-  10,  and  cf.  OHG.  ubtrtvaten  (Notker).] 
trans.  To  wade  across. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  ii.  iv.  §  6  Da  xebeotode  Cirus  .  .  bat 
hie  inehte  wifmon  be  hiere  cneowe  oferwadan,  basr  heo  aer 
WJES  nigon  mila  brad.  138*  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xlvii.  5  Deep 
waters  of  the  streme  of  reyn  wexiden  grete,  whiche  may  not 
be  ouer  wad  \Vutg.  transvadari].  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  37  He  suld  male  that  ryver  sa  lytill  that  a 
wyf.  .suld  nocht  wete  hir  kneis  till  ourwade  it. 

t  Overwai't,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OVER-  I  (c).] 
trans.  To  watch  over,  supervise. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  iv.  v.  449  Aboue  manye  to  gidere  of 
these..  hijer  lordis..be  oon  other  to  ouer  waite  hem. 

t  Overwa'ke,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  oferwadan,  i. 
ofer-  OVER-  I  (c)  +  wacian  to  wake:  cf.  mod. 
Ger.  uberwachen.  See  also  OVEB-  22,  23.] 

1.  trans.  To  keep  watch  orer.  (0.  £.) 

c  1000  jtLFRic  Saints'  Lives  (1885)  I.  66  lulianus  wycode 
wio  |?a  ea  eufraten  and  him  oferwacedon  syfanfealde  \\  eardas 
[text  weardesj. 

2.  a.    trans.    To    remain    awake    longer    than 
(another),     b.   refl.   To  keep  oneself  awake  too 
long. 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  !att(i6ao)  17  Thus  watching  thee, 
he  ouerwaketh  himselfe.  1609  DEKKER  Raven's  Alm.Vw, 
If  I  ouerwake  him  then  he  puls  me  by  the  haire  of  the  head, 
and  saith  I  watch  to  cut  his  throat  when  he  is  asleepe. 

Overwa-lk,  v.    [OVER-  9,  10,  23.] 

1.  trans.  To  walk  over,  traverse  by  walking. 
1533  MORE  Con/nt.  Barnes  Wks.  770/1  Ye  saye  shee  is 

some  where  abrade  in  the  wylde  world,  whych  worlde  is 
a  place  to  wyde  .  .  for  a  woman  to  ouerwalke  well.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fy,  i.  iii.  192  As  full  of  perill  and  aduenturous 
Spirit,  As  to  o'rewalke  a  Current,  roaring  loud  On  the  vn- 
stedfast  footing  of  a  Speare.  1789  WORDSW.  Evening  Walk 
165  Some..O'erwalk  the  slender  plank  from  side  to  side. 

2.  refl.  To  walk  too  much  or  too  far  ;  to  fatigue 
oneself  with  too  much  walking. 

1661  STRYPE  Let.  in  Wordsw.  Schol.  Acad.  (1877)  292  note, 
Be  carefull  of  y'selfe  and  do  not  over  walk  yrselfe  for  y' 
is  wont  to  bring  y°  upon  a  sick  bedd.  1799  JANE  AUSTEN 
Lett.  (1884)  I.  212  My  uncle  overwalked  himself  at  first,  and 
can  now  only  travel  in  a  chair.  1816  SCOTT  Diary  26  Aug. 
in  Lockhart,  I  rather  overwalked  myself  yesterday. 

So  O-ver-wa-lkingf  vbl.  sb.,  walking  too  much. 

1870  DICKENS  Let.  R  .  S.  Ralston  16  May,  Violent  neuralgic 
attacks  in  the  foot.  That  originated  in  over-walking  in  deep 
snow.  1894  Obit.  Rcc.  Graduates  Yale  Univ.  266  By  over. 
walking  during  vacation,  he  injured  one  foot. 

t  Overwa'lt,  v  .  Obs.  [f. 
to  roll  :  cf.  OVERWELT.] 

1.  trans.  To  roll  or  turn  (a  thing)  over;  to  over 
turn  :  =  OVERWELT  v  .  a. 


dyches. 

2.  To  roll  or  flow  over ;  to  overflow. 

13..  /;.  K.  Allil.  l>.  Ii.  370  pe  flod  ryses,  Ouer-waltez  vche 
a  wod  and  be  wyde  feldez. 


OVERWANDEH. 

Overwa  rider,  r.  rare.  poet.  [OVER-  9.] 
Irons.  To  wander  over.  So  Over-wandered, 
Overwa  nderlng-  ppl.  ad  is. 

a  1J47  SURREY  SKneid  n.  378  After  time  spent  in  thouer- 
wandied  flood.  1833  TENNYSON  Oinone  Poems  56  Above, 
the  overwamlering  ivy  and  vine.. in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot.  1686  BURTON  Arab.  Pfts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  8  Let  us 
overwander  Allah's  earth. 

Over- wanton,  -war :  see  OVER-. 

t  Overward,  adv.  and  prep.    06s.     [In  form 
—  OVER  aJv.  +  -WARD  ;    but  app.  perverted  from 
OvERTHWAKT ;  cf.  the  variant  overtvart.] 
A.  ativ.  In  a  direction  over  or  across  a  surface, 
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ward.    1393  LANGU  P.  PI.  C.  v.  128  And  alle  rome-renners 
..  Here  no  suluer  ouer  see  ..  Vp  forfeture  of  be  fee  he  so 
fynt   hym  ouerwarde.     c  1440  Pallad.    on   Husb.    ill.    130 
(Colch.  MS.)  Overward  [Fitzw.  MS.  orthward,  i.e.  oer- 
thwartj  and  afterlonge  extende  a  lyne. 
B.  prep.  Across,  from  side  to  side  of,  athwart. 
1486  lik.  SI.  Albans  Aviij  b,  Ther  gooth  blacke  barris 
ouerwarde  the  tayle. 

O'ver-wa'rd,  sb.  [prop,  two  words :  OVER  a. 
and  WARD  st>.]  The  upper  ward. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  384/2  The  Forster  of  the  Over- 
warde  of  our  Forest  of  Inglewoode.  t^jRef.  Pray  Council 
Scot.  I.  71  And  with  him  the  ouir  ward  of  Cliddisdaile. 
1773  ERSKINE  Imtit.  i.  iv.  §  5.  54  In  the  shire  of  Clydesdale, 
Lanerk  is  the  head  borough  of  the  overward,  . .  Hamilton 
is  the  head  borough  of  the  nether  ward.  1862  J.  GRANT 
Capt.  a/ Guard  i,  David  Liberton,  sergeant  of  the  overward 
of  the  constabulary  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  time  of  David  II. 

O'ver-wa'rm,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  warm. 
So  O  ver-wa nnth,  too  great  warmth. 

1713  AnnisoN  Calo  i.  vi,  Marcus  is  over-warm.  i8» 
BYRON  Juan  vi.  xv,  A  sincere  woman's  breast,— for  over- 
warm  Or  over-cold  annihilates  the  charm.  Ibid,  xvi,  For 
over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth. 

O:ver-wa-rm,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
warm  too  mnch. 

1598  SYLVESTER  DH  far/as  11.  i.  in.  furies  352  Manic  and 
Phrenzie  . .  th'one  drying,  th'other  over-warming  The  feeble 
br.iin.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  291  There  shall  no  Sunne 
nor  Weather  overwarme  him.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  LCD.  x.  i 
Oyer-joied  haply  of  their  new  emploiment,  and  over-warmed 
with  wine. 

tOverwa-rp,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  oferweorpan,  f. 
ofer-  OVKR-  6  +  weorpan  to  throw,  WARP  :  cf. 

)HG.  ubarwerfan,  Ger.  uberwerfen  to  overthrow, 
upset.  Cf.  OVERCAST,  OVERTHROW.]  trans.  To 
overthrow,  throw  or  cast  down. 

<i>97  K.  /ELFBED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxvi.  180  Du  be  art 

i     d ?y"?rme  ..onvvend&oferworpen.    c  1000 Sax. Lccchd. 

3»4  Nun  eorban,  oferweorp  mid  binre  swibran  handa 

•indcr  bmum  swibran  fet.   a  1135  Ancr.R.  I42  Uorteholden 

schip,  J>et  u3en  ne  stormes  tit  ne  ouerworpen.    c  1330    ' 

•  BRUNNE  Chro,,  Wace  (Rolls)  8,97  (Petyt  *MS.)  Whin 
t>ey  [the  dragons]  hadde  longe  to-gyder  smyten  ..  Wipped 
wyt>  uenges,  ouerwarpen  &  went. 

Overwart :  see  OVERTHWART. 
Over-wary,  Overwaste,  etc. :  see  OVER- 
O-verwash  (-woj),  sb.  Geol.  [f.  next.]  The  act 
fact  of  washing  over ;  the  material  carried  by 
running  water  from  a  glacier  and  deposited  over 
r  beyond  the  marginal  moraine.     Also  attrib..  as 
mienviish  gravel,  plain,  etc. 

1889  Uvnnr  in  Nature  3  Oct.  558/1  In  the  newer  moraines 
rmmal  loops  meet  on  opposite  sides  of  large  interlobate 


rnn»        '          \.  « •  ^Wmfm   ••*   •••••  IGH 

s  have  passed  away  since  the  implements  of  stone, 
oned  by 'this  early  man,  were  lost  and  covered  by  the 
overwa  sh  of  the  glacial  gravels. 

Overwa'sE  (-wg-J),  v.     [OVER-  5,  9.]    trans 

i°,kWfh<,°r  •flow  over  (something);   to  lave  or 
bathe  by  flowing  over. 

mbSr/1^*180"  E"el?'ul  "•  *'•  ('877>  '•  229  Pirats  and 

oy  sea  are . .  hanged  on  the  shore  at  lowe  water 

ma  ke,  where  they  are  left  till  three  tides  haue  ouerwashed 

roses' OUCTW"          E-NE  M"^f'"»t   (Arb.)  77  Her   lips   like 

NoTwi*  *h'C  "f^yher  lwo  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 
'  -  "„ lair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  woe.  1837 
S,  4  '•  V"'  v'  Thc  sh'P  of  the  State  again 

tied,  near  to  swamping,  with  unfruitful  brine. 

1 0-ver- watch,  sb.  Obs.  [OVER-  18,  29,  i  (<r).1 

watching  too  long  or  too  late,  too  much 

!"g'    \  '• i person  who  w^ches  over  another. 

ffynd'e     1W   *Y  *"$'"  '"'  *S*  And  «««  •*.•>»  >«» 

"« ^    .'J.  F,r       ?/"d  ouere-«'--'«he  wonneth  ffer  asun- 


«W,  - , 

.6,8'//";  J°;va!,ch  over'  k«P  watch  over. 
66  To  mZfSf&S&J?  Se!'C-'-  "IT''  MiSC'  <"M> 

*SS£5a£S55^'tt*«s: 

-r/MaSS^K^---" 

watch  the  nWrou^  ir^  W"^  *¥'  "re  the>'  can  O'«' 
--!/../««/«,,  60  oi^vL,  1  •  Unm  y  clan'  I865  SWINBURNE 
a  wdl.springt'e  watched';,  thes^"  dcdicate  A"d  ™? 


t2.  To  watch  all  through  (a  night).  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  ff.  v.  i.  373,  1  feare  we  shall  out-sleepe 
the  comming  morne,  As  much  as  we  this  night  haue  ouer- 
watcht.  ciffjo  GKKENK  Fr.  ISacon  xi.26  If  Argus  liv'd.and 
had  his  hundred  eyes,  They  could  not  over-  watch  Phobetors 
night. 

8.  To  fatigue  or  wear  out  with  excessive  watch- 
ing ;  to  weary  or  exhaust  by  keeping  awake  or  by 
want  of  sleep.  Now  chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 


235,  I  crave  pardon,  beinge  overwearyede  and  overwatched 
in  the  trenches.  1607  MAHKHAM  Cavai.  i.  (1617)  77  Some 
horsmen  aduise  you . .  to  keep  your  horse  from  sleep,  and  so 
by  ouerwatching  him,  to  make  him  tame.  1780-71  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  o/  Qual.  (1809)  II.  100  Overtoiled  and  overwatched, 
I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xv,  Tressilian, 
fatigued  and  over-watched,  came  down  to  the  hall. 

Hence  O  verwa'tched  ///.  a.,  wearied  with  too 
much  watching;  <Xver-watchlnffz/*/.j£.,  too  much 
watching;  too  long  vigil.  Also  Overwa'tcher, 
one  who  watches  over. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  138  His  knightes  and  Souldiours 
were  tyred,  and  weried  with  ouer  watching  and  labour. 
1581  T.  WATSON  Ceiittirie  of  Lout  Ixxix,  The  belly  neither 
cares  for  meate  nor  drinke,  Nor  ouerwatched  eyes  desire  to 
winke.  (11656  Bp.  HALL  Christian  iii,  His  [the  Christian's] 
Recreations . .  are . .  like  unto  a  sweet  nap  after  an  overwatch- 
mg.  1811  SCOTT  Pirate  iv.  She  was  up  early,  and  down 
late,  and  seemed,  to  her  overwatched  and  overtasked 


n-v  •  wMy»  yvu  WIIIKU  uurnc  inrougn  it — out  1  snail 
see— I  cannot  watch,  being  afraid  of  the  over-watchers. 

Over-wa'ter,  v.  [OVER-  35,  27,  8 :  cf.  Du. 
overwaeteren  to  inundate  (Kilian).] 

fl.  trans.  To  water  thoroughly.    Also  fig:  Obs. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Ttyalt,  Tri.  Faith  Ded.  (1845)  n  Asea, 
and  boundless  river  of  visible,  living,  and  breathing  grace 
to  over-water  men  and  angels,    a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts 
165  The  river  gave  the  fruitfulness  unto  this  valley  by  over- 
watring  that  low  Region. 

2.  To  water  too  much.     (Chiefly  in  pa. pple.) 
i8»8  Miss  MITFORD  Villagt  Ser.  HI.  (1863)  51  Myrtles 

over-watered,  and  geraniums,  trained  as  never  geraniums 
were  trained  before.  1870  BEERBOHM  Patagonia  vii.  117 
I  hey  proceeded  to  taste  the  liquor,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  had  been  overwatered.  1898  \Vestm.  Gnz.  15  Jan.  2/3 
1  he  extent  to  which  the  streets  of  London  are  over-watered 
is  known  only  to  cyclists. 

3.  To  cover  with  water,   rare. 

1890  L.  LEWIS  Proving  of  Gennad  47  Brave  sights,  now 
over-watered,  quenched  and  stilled. 

O'Ver-wa-tery,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  watery ; 
containing  too  much  water. 

i6»6  BACON  Sylva  §  509  They  are  all  ovenvatry 

Overwa ve,  v. :  see  OVER-  i. 

t  Over-wa'X,  v.  Obs.  [OE.e/erweaxan,l.ofer- 
OVER-  8  +  ivfaxan  to  grow,  WAX  :  -  OHG.  uber- 
wahsen,  Ger.  uberwachsen.  See  also  OVER-  25,  27.] 

1.  trans.  To  overgrow,  grow  over.   (O.  E.) 

971  SUM.  Horn.  159  Cwebende  bzt  his  said  oferweoxe 
ealle  has  woruld.  ciooo  .*LFRIC  Horn.  I.  508  J>zs  muntes 
cnoll  wioutan  is  sticmaelum  mid  wuda  oferwexen. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  wax  or  grow  exceedingly,    b.  To 
grow  too  large,  to  overgrow. 

1381  WYCLIF  2  Thus.  \.  3  Joure  feith  ouerwexith  \Vulg. 
supercrescit].  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  \.  xx.  (Egerton  MS.  615), 
And  if  thi  conscience  had  be  more  streite,  this  taile  ne  schuld 
haue  be  so  ouerwaxen.  c  1450  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (1724) 
482/1  note  (MS.  Coll.  Arms)  In  a  too  of  his  foot  the  naile 
groweth  ouer  to  the  flesshe,  and  in  harme  to  the  foot  huge- 
liche  ouerwexethe. 

t  O'ver-way.  Obs.    [OVER-  i  d.] 

1.  (prop.twowords).  The  upper  or  higher  way.  Sc. 
c  IMS  Hist.  James  F/(i8o4>  171  Hegauecommand  tothrie 

hundrethe  horsmen  to  pas  ye  ouerway,  and  to  cum  in . .  be 
a  pnuey  furde. 

2.  -  OVERSLAY.  (?  an  error.) 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Seb.  Ep.  Ded..  Castles  in  the 
Air,  whose  Oroundsilsare  laid  with  Whims,  their  Overwayes 
with  Dreams,  and  rooft  with  Cream  of  thinking.  1692  in 
Athenstum  (1895)  20  Apr.  505/3  A  timber-beam  called  ye 
Overway  of  ye  house  which  on  yt  side  that  is  towards  ye 
street  is  adorned  with  ancient  carved  worke  and  beareth 
this  date  1372. 

O-ver-wea-k,  a.    [OVER-  28.]    Too  weak. 

1565  JEWEL ./?<•>/.  //an/»i£-(i6ii)2That  yee  haue  hitherto 
shewed  vs, . .  is  ouerweake,  and  will  not  serue.  1651  C  CART- 
WRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  137  This  reason  is  over.weak.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Kudge  xix,  Warm  brandy-and-water  not 
over-weak. 

O:ver-wea-ken,  v.  [OVER-  27.]  trans.  To 
weaken  too  much,  make  too  weak. 

1747  tr.  Aslruc's  Fevers  308  Bleeding,  when  it  is  moderate 
..and  not  so  plentiful  as  to  over-weaken  him.  1880  District 
Order,  Pretoria  16  Dec.,  Never  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
their  posts  through  over-weakening  their  garrison. 

Overweal,  -wealth,  etc. :  see  OVER-. 
Overwean,  obs.  form  of  OVERWEEN. 
Overwear  (<5'ivMwe»-a),  v.    [OVER-  21,  17.] 

1.  To  wear  out  or  exhaust  (with  toil,  etc.).  Chiefly 
in  pa.  pple. 

1578  Cnr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  470  We  have 
endured  much  punishment,  being  overworn  with  so  many 
wars.  ri6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixiii.  1655  Tkcophiima  152 
Being  overworn  with  sorrow,  she  ended  this  life  before  I  had 
attamed  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  my  age.  1801  SOUTHEY 
rhalal,a\\:  xxv,  At  his  feet  the  gasping  beast  Lies,  over- 
worn with  want.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  o/F.tkics  x.  §64. 


OVERWEENED. 

178  Limbs  over-worn  by  prolonged  exertion,  cannot  without 
aching  perform  acts  which  would  at  other  limes  cause  no 
appreciable  feeling. 

2.  To  wear  out  (clothes,  etc.1),  wear  threadbare. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Water  Cormorant  Wk«.  in.  6/1 

And  yearely  they  vpon  their  backes  oreweare,  That  which 
oft  fed  fiue  hundred  with  good  cheare.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
123  In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds  OTe  worn  and  solid 
1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  in.  i.  208  That  you  put  off,  as  garments 
overworn,  Forbearance,  and  respect,  remorse,  and  fear. 

3.  To  wear  (something)  away  or  to  an  end  ;  to 
outwear. 

ijSi  (see  OVERWORN  i\  1605  VERSTECAV  Verses  in  Dec. 
futell.,  lime  ouerweares  what  earst  his  licence  wrought. 
1636  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  55  A  man,  that,  having  gotten 
some  sore  bruise  in  his  youth,  and  by  the  help  of  surgery  and 
the  strength  of  youth  overworn  it,  may  yet  carry  a  grudging 
of  it  in  his  bones  or  joynts. 

4.  To  cease  to  wear  as  having  outgrown. 

1887  J.  BASCOM  Sociology  vi.  142  (Funk)  A  corrupt  political 
party  .  .  may  have  lost  or  overworn  its  principles. 

O;ver-wea:r,  sb.  U.S.  [OVER-  8c.]  The 
action  or  fact  of  wearing  over  other  clothet  ;  gar- 
ments  so  worn,  outer  clothing.  (Opposed  to 
underwear.') 

1890  in  Cent.  Did. 

Overweary  (^vsiwl'-ri),  v.  [OVER-  21,  27.] 
,  trans.  To  overcome  with  weariness  ;  to  weary  to 
I  excess. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  72  Recomfort  their  members  which 
are  sore  overwearied.  1611  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  269  When 

st 


"-.'•"'             -™.  •"    "«   uverwaicnca    ana    overtasked  1570  IURBERV.  merit  72  Recomfort  their  members  which 

maidens,  to  be  as    wakerife   as  the  cat  herself.     1846  ELIZ.  ,    are  sore  overwearied.     .6,2  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  269  When 

7,'fi  P    h        '"       'n   A-.£mv*"K  t  ^-  f-  -V1**'  H.  I    the  master  is  compelled  to  diuide  his  pains  both  imongst 

426  Perhaps  you  will  go  home  through  it-but  I  shall  not  |    httle  and  great,  he  may  much  ouer-wearie  himselfe.     1831 

iS±S2i3S*'  T«p1!!slof  ^  °r"-Tatch<:;s^  .s.?.iL^Y.-fr^'"i-  "•*•  *•.•>].*  ui»  to .  «uid  o'«rw«*d 


.         .     . 

with  sweet  toil.  1875  Dental  Cosmos  XVII.  513  Rather  than 
over-weary  the  patient,  .  .  one  sitting  may  be  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  cavities. 

Hence  Overwea-ried,  Overwea  rylnf  ///.  adjs. 
So  Oyer-wea-ry  a.,  overcome  with  weariness  ; 
excessively  weary  too  weary  to  hold  out. 

1591  Murther  of  Ld.  Brough,  Overwerying  plaints  abre- 
viate  the  hbertic  of  speach.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  332 
Satan  so  molested  Job  ..  that,  as  an  overwearied  man,  he  cries 
out  he  had  no  quiet.  1794  SOUTHEY  Poems  Slave  Trade 
Sonn.  in,  Beneath  thy  hard  command  O'erwearied  nature 
sinks.  1851  C.  L.  SMITH  tr.  Tasso  vi.  ex,  Give  rest  to  her 
oerweary  mind.  1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  83  Half 
starved  and  over-weary  as  they  were,  they  lay  without  moving. 

tOverwea-thered,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  in 
quot.  ouer-  withered.  [OVER-  21.]  Worn  or 
damaged  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I',  n.  vi.  18  How  like  a  prodigall  doth 
she  returne  With  ouer-wither'd  ribs  and  ragged  sailes,  Leane, 
rent,  and  begger'd  by  the  strumpet  winde  ? 

Overwea-ve,  v.  poet.  [OVER-  i,  8.]  trans. 
To  weave  over  the  top  or  surface.  (In  fa.  pple.) 

1818  KEATS  Endpmion  i.  431  An  arbour,  overwove  By 
many  a  summer's  silent  fingering.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna 
D.  vu,  I  found  it  strongly  over-woven. 

t  Overween,  -wene,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OVER- 

29  b  +  ME.  wene,  OE.  wtn  thought,  opinion.  Cf. 
OHG.  ubenv&n,  -wdnS  arrogance,  pride.]  Over- 
weening, presumption. 

cino  Bestiary  335  Giuernesse  and  wising,  Pride  and 
ouerwene  ;  Swilc  alter  i-mene. 

Overween  (OTvajwf-n),  v.  Now  chiefly  in 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a,  OVERWEENING.  [OvEB-  26,  27.] 

1.  intr.  To  have  too  high  expectations,  or  too  high 
an  opinion  of  oneself;  to  be  conceited,  arrogant, 
presumptuous,  or  too  self-confident  ;  to  presume. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5164  Nat  ouerdrede  ne 
ouerwene.  c  153*  Du  WES  fntrod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  955  To 
9Y"wene>  *"rcuider.  1503  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  m.  n.  144 
My  Eyes  too  quicke,  my  Heart  o're-weenes  too  much,  iw 


the  rude  Multitude,  lest  their  deep  worth  should  be  under. 
valu'd  for  want  of  fit  Umpires  ?  170*  Eng.  Thtofhrast.  192 
We  all  of  us  naturally  overwean  in  our  own  favour.  1866 
I.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  156  Happiest  of  mothers  Niobe 
had  been  Had  happiness  not  caused  her  to  o'erween. 

t  2.  To  think  too  highly,  have  an  exaggerated 
or  conceited  opinion  (of).  Obs. 

1555  [see  OVERWEENING  vbl.  si.  2).  1605  CAMDF.N  Kem.  04 
Whatsoever  some  of  their  posteritie  doe  overweene  of  the 
antiquitie  of  their  names.  1631  BUXTON  Anal.  Mel.,  Some 
are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  overween,  others  come  with 
a  prejudice  to  carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff. 

f3.  trans,  (and  rejt.  =  i).  To  think  too  highly 
of,  over-esteem,  hold  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
(usually  oneself,  or  something  of  one's  own). 

1588  FRAUNCF.  Laxaiers  Log.  n.  ix.  101  b,  The  disputers 
v  must  [not]  overweene  rhemselves,  or  bee  obstinate  and 
singuler  in  conceipt.  1611  S.  WARD  Haffiness  o/ Practice 
(1627)  Ep.  Ded.,  It  was  a  pride  in  Monianus  to  ouerweene 
his  Pepuza  and  Tymium,  two  pelting  Parishes  in  Phrygia, 
and  to  call  them  Hierusalem.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  *  Sehi. 
10  To  make  it  likely. .  that  the  doctrine  of  atoms  is  not  wound 
up  in  those  darknesses  that  some  mens  understandings  have 
may-hap  over-weened. 

t4.  To  cause  to  overween  (sense  i);  to  render 
presumptuous  or  arrogant.  Obs.  (See  also  next.) 

1590  GREENE  Movrn.  Garm.  Ded.  (1616)  i  While  wanton- 
nesse  . .  ouer-weaned  the  Niniuites,  their  sur-coates  of  bisse 
were  all  polished  with  gold.  i6«o  FORD  Linen  I'.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  66  Injuries  can  no  more  discourage  him,  than  applause 
can  ouer-weene  him. 

t  Overwee-ned,  ///.  a.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -KJ>  ] 

Conceited;  overweening;  pre-umpttious,  arrogant. 


OVEBWEENEB. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  8  Their  owne  ouer- 
weend  conceit.  1622  T.  STOUGHTON  Ckr.  Sacrif.  viii.  ^  107 
Many.. are  so  ouer-weened  and  puft  vp  with  a  conceit  of 
their  owne  knowledge.  1646  BUCK  Rich,  ///,i.  15  Presuming 
upon  the  strength  of  it  [his  castle]  and  the  peoples  affection, 
but  over-weaned  in  his  opinion  and  hope. 

Overwee*ne.r.  tObs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EH1.]  One 
who  overweens;  a  conceited,  presumptuous,  or 
arrogant  person. 

1340  Ayenb.  21  pe  proude  and  be  ouerwenere  weneb  more 
by  worb,  ober  more  conne :  more  panne  enie  obre.  1588  KYD 
Housek.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901)  269  Substance,  .in  the  manurance 
and  handling  of  an  ignorant,  or  ouerweener,  dooth  not  only 
decrease  but  perisheth.  1625  BP.  HALL  No  peace  w.  Rome 
§  Q  What  insolent  over-weeners  of  their  owne  workes  are 
these  Papists,  which  proclaime  the  actions  which  proceed 
from  themselves,  worthy  of.  .heaven.  1647  TRAPP  Comtn. 
Matt.  xxi.  31  These  over-weeners  of  themselves. 

Overwee'ning,  M*  sb.  Now  rare.  [-ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  OVERWEEN. 

1.  Too  great  expectation,  or  opinion  as  to  oneself; 
excessive  self-importance ;  presumption,  arrogance, 

self-conceit 

ci330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  97  AIs  Anselme  be  strif 
gan  pes  of  be  duke  &  be  kyng,  Com  Roberd  de  Beleyse, 
porgh  his  ouerwenyng,  &  passed  hider  ouer  be  sc.  134° 
Ayenb.  17  pe  uerste  bo}  ofprede:  is  ontreube.  . .  pe  bridde: 
ouerweninge.  pet  we  clepeb  presumcion.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  /E sop  it.  xv,  The  Jaye  ..  by  his  oultrecuydaunce 
or  ouerwenynge  wold  naue  gone  and  conuersed  among  the 
pecoks.  1592  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  xxxiv.  viii.  (1714)  131 
Take  heed  of  Over- weening,  and  compare  Thy  Peacock's 
Feet  with  thy  gay  Peacock's  Train.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i. 
147  He  [Satan]  might  have  learnt  Less  over-weening,  since 
he  fail'd  in  Job.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  8  Half  the 
Misunderstandings  among  marry'd  People  are  owing  to., 
mere  Words,  and  little  captious  Follies,  to  Over-weenings. 
or  unguarded  Petulances. 

2.  A  thinking  loo  highly  0/"  something;  excessive 
esteem,  over-estimation. 

1555  T.  PROCTOR  Hist.  Wyat's  Reb.  in  Arb.  Garner  VIII. 
72  Such  overweening  had  they  of  themselves.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  in.  (1634)  1 1 1  Who . .  failed  at  the  last  through 
too  much  over- weening  of  his  owne  wisedome.  1720  WELTON 
Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xvii.  467  By  a  too  great  over-weening 
of  their  own  perverse  Will  1808  COLERIDGE/. ett.t  toF.  Jef- 
frey (1855)  536  An  honest  gentleman  . .  having  over-hurried 
the  business  through  overweening  of  my  simplicity  and 
carelessness.  1827  J.  FEARN  in  Barker  Parriana  (1828)  I. 
557  note,  Any  overweening  of  my  own  strength  to  fly  alone. 

Overwee'ning,  ppl-  &•    [f-  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Of  a  person  :  That  thinks,  expects,  or  has  an 
opinion,  beyond  what  is  reasonable  or  just ;  over- 
confident or  sanguine  in  one's  own  opinion ;   con- 
ceited, arrogant,  presumptuous,  self-opinionated. 

1340  Ayenb.  169  Mochel  is  he  fol  and  ouerwemnde,  bet 
wyb-oute  ouercominge  abit  to  habbe  be  coroune.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xlviii.  186  Olde  vnfamouse  myschaunt, 
how  arte  thou  soo  folyshe  and  so  ouerwenynge  as  for  to 
wene  to  haue  her.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  m.  i.  157  Goe 
base  Intruder,  ouer-weening  Slaue,  Bestow  thy  fawning 
smiles  on  equall  mates.  1605  Play  Stucley  in  Sch,  Shaks. 
I.  238  But  generally  I  censure  th'  English  thus — Hardy  but 
rash,  witty  but  overweaning.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Una.  iv. 
xix.  §  7  The  Conceits  of  a  warm'd  or  over-weening  Brain. 
1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  i.  i,  O'erweening,  Insolent,  Unmanner'd 
Slave.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  $  Dogma  (1876)  185  Its  pro- 
fessors are  nevertheless  bold,  overweening,  and  even  abusive, 
in  maintaining  their  criticism  against  all  questioners. 

fig.  1599  Broughton's  Lett,  iv.  14  Your,  .attendant. .doth 
play  her  part,  with  a  cup  of  ouerweening  liquour,  hauing. . 
intoxicated  your,.braine. 

2.  Of  opinion,  estimate,  pretension,  desire,  etc. : 
Conceited  ;  excessive,  exaggerated,  too  high. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxii.  72  Crete  foly  it  is  to 
youre  doughters  to  haue  such  an  ouerwenyng  [Fr.  oultre- 
cttidant}  wylle.  1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  HI.  xxxvi,  Whose 
mind  not  wonne  With  th 'over- weening  thought  of  hot 
excesse.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  vii. 
xiv.  535  The  vanquished ..  with  many  teares  craved  pardon 
of  their  overweening  fol  lie.  1640  BP.  HALL  Episc,  in.  viii. 
260  To  be  led  by  the  nose,  with,  .an  over- weening  opinion 
of  some  persons,  whom  you  thinke  you  have  cause  to  honour. 
1712  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  307  F 14  The  over-weening  Fondness 
of  a  Parent.  1729  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  43  An 
overweening  desire  of  sudden  wealth.  1850  PRESCOTT  Peru 
II-  355  Pizarro.. cannot  be  charged  with  manifesting  any 
overweening  solicitude  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith. 
1879  ftf.  ABHOLO  Democracy  in  Mixed  Ess.  15  Her  airs  of 
superiority  and  her  overweening  pretensions. 

Hence  Overwee-ningly  adv. ;  -wee-ningness. 

1611  COTGR.,  Oultrecuidamment)  ouer-weeningly,  pre- 
sumptuously, arrogantly.  1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  28 
By  turning  our  fingers  home  vpon  our  selues . .  make  our  selues 
for  ouer-weeningnesse,  the  ordinary  by-word  of  other  mens 
tongues.  1634  C.  DOWNING  State  Eccles.  Kingd.  27  The 
Florentine  is  so  overweaningly  wise.  1877  MORLEY  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  u.  300  It  js  over-ween  in  gn  ess  and  self-confident 
will  that  are  the  chief  notes  of  Macaulay's  style.  1882 
Society  30  Dec.  18/2  You  are  sometimes  described  as  over- 
weeningly  self-sufficient. 

Overwee'p,  v.  poet.    [OVER-  20,  i  f/).] 

1.  trans.  To  weep  over  again. 

1598  ROWLANDS  Betray  ing  Christ  29  Weepe  Christs  deniall, 
worst  of  all  thy  crimes,  And  ouerweepe  each  teare  tenne 
thousand  times. 

2.  To  weep  over  (something),  shed  tears  over. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Catarina  to  Camoens  xvi,  Feeling, 

while  you  overweep  it,  Not  alone  in  your  despair.  1853  — 
Sleep  lii,  A  little  dust  to  overweep. 

Overweigh  (^va-iw^-),  v.  Forms  :  see  OVER 
and  WEIGH.  [OVER-  22,  21,  26;  cf.  OHG.  ubar- 
wegan,  MHG.  nberwegen*  Du. 
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1.  trans.  To  exceed  in  weight  (physical  or  moral); 
to  be  heavier  or  weightier  than  ;  to  preponderate 
over,  overbalance,  outweigh. 

ai225  Ancr.  R.  386  peo  bet  mest  luuieS,  beo  schullen 
beon  mest  iblisced,  nout  beo  bet  Iede5  herdest  lif,  uor  luue 
ouerwei5  hit.  1549  COVEKDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  12 
In  all  pointes  Chnstes  goodnes  ouerwaigheth  the  offence  of 
Adam.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.forM.  \\.  iv.  170  Say  what  you 
can  ;  my  false  ore-weighs  your  true,  c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit. 
T0»gue(i86s)  9  This  auctoritie  wald  over-weegh  our  reason. 
1672  SHADWELL  Miser  i,  One  kind  look  from  you  will  over- 
weigh  a  thousand  such  small  services.  1818  MRS.  SHELLEY 
Frankenst.  viii.  (1865)  106  If  their  testimony  shall  not  over- 
weigh  my  supposed  guilt,  I  must  be  condemned. 

2.  To  overcome  with  or  as  with  weight  ;  to  weigh 
down,  overburden,  oppress. 

1577  YAUTROUILI.IER  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  78  Blessed  is 
he..  which  can  say,  when  sinne  ouerwayeth  him,  and  the 
lawe  accuseth  him:  what  is  this  to  me?  1641  R.  BAKER 
Chron.  (1660)  56  One  Raynerus,.  .crossing  the  Seas  with  his 
Wife  .  .so  with  his  iniquity  overweighed  the  ship,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  it  was  not  able  to  stir.  1760-72  H. 
BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  IV.  105  The  grief  of  her  heart 
over-weighed  her  spirits.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Strayed  Reveller^ 
Who  is  he  That  he  sits,  overweighed  By  fumes  of  wine  and 
sleep,  So  late,  in  thy  portico  ? 

3.  intr.  To  weigh  more  than  something  else,  to 
preponderate  ;  to  be  over  weight,  weigh  too  much. 

1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  47  Intellect,  when  dark- 
ness  overweighs  in  it,  is  torpid.  1887  Chicago  Advance  29 
Sept  613  If  a  letter  overweigh,  we  are  fined  one  shilling  and 
eleven  pence. 

Hence  Overwei'ghing  ///.  a.  ;  Overwei'grh- 
inffly  adv. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tambvrl.  v.  i,The  means  the  over- 
weighing  Heavens  Have  kept  to  qualify  these  hot  extremes. 
1595  Polimanteia  (1881)23  If..  I  ouerweyingly  valew  you 
at  too  high  a  rate.  1896  W.  BLACK  Briseis  xvii,  This  over- 
weighing  war  of  the  elements  that  distracted  his  attention. 


Overweight  (0"*vaiw/fct),  sb.  [OVER-  19, 29  c : 

cf.  MLG.  overwicht,  Du.  overwicht.  Da.  ffvervsegtl\ 

1.  Something  over  or  beyond  the  exact  or  proper 
weight ;  extra  weight ;  excess  of  weight. 

1551  HULOET,  Ouerweyght,  super pondium.  1639  HORN  & 
ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  Ixxv.  §  768  If  any  thing  be  put  to, 
above  the  over-weight,  allowance  or  remedy ;  it  is  a  vantage, 
a  surplusage  cast  in  over  and  besides,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  i.  (1662)  64  They  are  cast  in,  as  Superpondiitm^  or 
Overweight,  our  work  being  ended  before. 

2.  Greater  weight  (than  that  of  something  else)  ; 
preponderance ;  preponderating  weight,  power,  in- 
fluence, or  importance. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  773  Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  over- 
weight of  the  body  put  into  the  water  in  respect  of  the 
water.  Ibid.  §  708  If  you  take  so  much  the  more  silver  as 
wil!  countervail  the  over-weight  of  the  lead.  1683  DHYDEN 
Life  Plutarch  107  Cicero  and  the  Elder  Cato,  were  far 
from  having  the  overweight  against  Demosthenes  and 
Aristides.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  68  [He]  had 
greatly  the  overweight  of  popularity. 

3.  Too  great   weight;    an  excessive  weight  or 
burden ;  also^r^. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Workes,  Hearbes  (1587)  183  A  peece 
which  shot  so  wel,  so  gently  and  so  streight,  It  neither 
bruised  with  recule,  nor  wroong  with  ouerweight.  1770 
Chron,  in  Ann.  Reg.  113/2  A  scaffold.. broke  down  with 
the  over-weight  of  the  spectators.  1891  H.  HALIBURTON 
Ochil  Idylls  136  With  overweight  of  care  on  my  mind. 

f4.  An  alleged  name  of  avoirdupois  weight.   Obs. 

1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)210  There  are  two 
sorts  of  weights  used  by  us  in  England,  the  one  is  called 
Troy-weight,  the  other  is  called  Avoir-du-poiz,  or  over-weight. 


Over-weight  (^'-vajw^-t),  a.  [OVER  /r*/  + 
WEIGHT  sb.  ;  see  OVER-  32.] 

Above,  or  in  excess  of,  the  proper  or  ordinary 
weight;  too  heavy.  Also^g".  a.  As  predicate, 
or  following  the  sb.  (Better  as  two  words.) 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (voL  II.)  Ab,  The  Authors 
Gold  is  so  much  over  weight.     1670  COTTON  Espernon  u. 
VIIL  415  His  Majesty  would  yet  make  her  overweight,  by 
giving  her  himself  two  hundred  thousand  Crowns  in  Dowry. 
1852  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  203,  1  wonder  if  my  letter  will 
be  over-weight.    1836  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  ix.  97  We  found 
.  .that  a  very  few  pounds  overweight  broke  us  down. 

b.  attrtb.  as  adj.  (<?u'vaiw^t). 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  u.  xlii.  (1647)  101  He  displaced 
Guy,  because  he  found  him  of  no  over-weight  worth.     1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  22  June  6/1,  I  was  charged  for  a  few  pounds 
of  overweight  luggage. 

O:verwei*ght  (-w*"t),z>.    [OVER-  27.] 

fl.  trans.  To  give  or  attach  too  much  weight 
to,  exaggerate  the  importance  of.  Obs. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  viii.  220  We  also  overweight 
such  vaine  future  conjectures,  which  infant  -spirits  give  us. 

2.  To  weight  too  heavily  ;  to  impose  an  excessive 
weight  or  burden  upon  ;  to  overburden,  overload. 
lit.  and/,f.  (Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.} 

1819  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  253  note,  There  should  be 
two  or  three  colonial  secretaries  instead  of  one  ;  the  office  is 
dreadfully  overweighted.  1879  F.  G.  LEE  Ch.  under  Q. 
Eliz.  I  .  p.  Hv,  The  author  .  .  has  thought  it  wise  to  avoid  over- 
weighting.. an  '  Historical  Sketch  '  with  too  many  of  such 
quotations.  185(7  Daily  News  22  Feb.  8/6  Their  boat  was 
overweighted  with  household  produce.  .  .It  is  supposed  the 
craft  foundered. 

Hence  CVverwel-grhted///.  a.  ;  -wei-ghtedness. 

c  1860  FABER  Old  Labourer  iv,  To  take  to  God  their  over- 
weighted hearts.  1878  ^y.  Amtr.  Rev.  CXXVII.  189  An 
overcharged  and  overweighted  people.  1895  Dublin  Rev. 
Apr.  308  The  historic  overweightedness,  to  which  the  Jews 
were  succumbing. 


OVERWHELM. 

Overwei-ghtage.  [f.  prec.  vb.  or  sb.  +  -AGE.] 
Amount  of  overweight,  or  a  charge  for  this. 

1841  Black™,  Mag,  L.  333  How  much  have  they  not  to 
pay  for  carriage,  porterage,  overweightage,  custom-house 
officerage  ? 

O'ver-wei-ghty,  a.  [OVER-  28:  cf.  Du. 
overwichtig.]  Too  weighty  or  heavy ;  of  excessive 
weight. 

1617  HAKEWILL  Aj>ol.  in.  i.  §  7.  156  The  pressing  of  Nature 
with  over-weighty  burdens. 

O'Ver-WC'll,  adv.  [f.  OVER-  30  -t-  WELL  adv.} 
Too  well. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  1335  pat  is  oure-weile 
kyd  one  me.  1421  tr.  Secreta  Secret,,  Priv.  Priv.  IQQ  Whan 
he  was  in  his  goodnes,  ouerwel  atte  ayse.  1587  GOLDING 
Df  Mornay  xvi.  268  To  thinke  ouerwell  of  our  selues.  1709 
STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  Hi.  522  A  proclamation.. which  was 
not  overwell  regarded  in  most  parts  of  the  realm,  a  1803 
S.  ADAMS  in  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  (1876)  V.  xx.  566  Not.. over- 
well  pleased  with  what  is  called  the  Fabian  war  in  America. 

Overwell,  v. :  see  OVEB-  5  b. 

Overwe'lt,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  OVER- 
6  +  WELT  v.,  to  turn  :  cf.  OVEHWALT.]  a.  trans. 
To  overturn,  upset ;  in  pass,  said  spec,  of  a  sheep 
when  fallen  on  its  back  so  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  : 
cf.  AWALT,  FAK-WELTED.  b.  intr.  To  tumble 
over.  Hence  Overwelt  sb.  dial,  (see  quot.  1788). 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vnr.  xii.  37  Ourweltit  wyth  the  ben- 
sell  of  the  ayris,  Fast  fra  the  forstammis  the  flude  swouchts 
and  raris.  Ibid.  x.  viL  105  Ourweltis  Retheus  in  ded 
thrawis  atanis,  And  with  hys  helys  smayt  the  Rutilian 
planis.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  I.v, 
A  sheep  which  gets  laid  upon  its  back  in  a  hollow  is  said  to 
be  in  an  owerwelt.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2.),  Ower-welted, 
overturned.  1876  Gloss.  Mid-Yorks.  s.v.,  A  cart  is  ivelted, 
or  upturned,  in  order  to  discharge  its  load ;  but  it  is  over- 
melted  when  entirely  overturned  for  repairs,  or  by  an  act  of 
mischief. 

t  Overwe'lter,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  Sc.  -waiter. 
[OVER-  9.]  trans.  To  roll  over  and  over. 

1513  DOUGLAS  jEaeis  vn.  Prol.  18  The  rageand  storm 
ourwalterand  wally  seis. 

t  Overwe'nd,  v.  Obs.    Pa.  t.  and  pple.  -went. 

[OVER-  8,  9,  13.] 

1.  intr.  To  go  over,  pass  over.  rare. 

c  1150  Gen.  #  Ex.  2285  Him  ouer  wente  his  herte  on-on ; 
Kinde  luue  gan  him  ouer  gun. 

2.  trans,    a.    To  pass  over,  go  over,  traverse, 
cross,     b.  To  pass  beyond,  exceed,     c.  pa. pple. 
overwent,  overgone,  covered ;  overwhelmed. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7800  Bot  J>ei  dide 
nought  his  comandement ;  pe  dedes  conseyl  ys  sone  ouer 
went,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2140,  &  loke  bat  hirde-men 
wel  kepe  pe  komune  passage  &  eche  brugge  )>er  a-boute 
bat  burnes  overwende.  1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  I.  317  Whan  1 
my  wittes  overwende,  Min  hertes  contek  hath  non  ende. 
14..  Tundale's  Vis.  1908  With  all  oder  ryches  hit  was 
over  went.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Mar.  2  Why  sytten 
we  soe,  As  weren  ouerwent  \glea  ouergone]  with  woe, 
Upon  so  fayre  a  morow?  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Poems  Wks.  (1711)  30/2  As  a  pilgrim,.. When  he  some 
craggy  hills  hath  over-went. 

Overwene,  obs.  form  of  OVERWEEN. 

O"ver-we"t,  a.  [OVER-  28.]  Too  wet.  So 
O-ver-we'trf.,  O'ver-we'tness,  too  great  wetness, 
excess  of  moisture.  Also  O'ver-we't  v.  trans.,  to 
wet  too  much. 

1626  BACON  Syhia  §  669  Another  ill  accident  is,  over-wet 
at  sowing  time.  1703  T.  N.  City  %  C.  Purchaser  205  When 
you  slack  the  Lime,  you  must.. not  over-wet  it.  1725  BRAD- 
LEV  Fmn.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sycamore,  They  are  also  propagated 
by  Roots  and  Layers  in  moist  Ground,  not  over-wet  or  stiff. 
1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Huso.  Scot.  i.  380  Over-closeness 
of  texture,  producing  over-wetness  and  infertility. 

Overwhart :  see  OVERTHWART. 
Overwheal :  see  OVBB-  8. 
Over-wheel,  v.    [OVEK-  6,  26.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  overturn,  turn  upside  down.  Obs . 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  59  Yea.  .whisprings  soft  of 
men  or  falling  floud,  Doth  so  their  harts  and  senses  ouer- 
wheele  That  often  headlong  from  the  boord  they  reel. 

2.  Mil.  (intr.  and  trans.)  To  wheel  too  far,  or 
beyond  the  proper  point. 

1832  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  in.  98  They  are  to  allow  their 
Troops  rather  to  over-wheel  on  approaching  the  Line. 
Ibid.  99  They  will  thus  be  somewhat  over-wheeled. 

So  O'ver-wheel  sb.  (Mil.). 


will  be  the  consequence. 

Overwhe'lia,  si.  rare.  [f.  next.]  The  act 
of  overwhelming,  or  fact  of  being  overwhelmed. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  685  In  such  an  overwhelm  Of 
wonderful,  on  man's  astonish 'd  sight,  Rushes  Omnipotence. 
1863  MRS.  WHITNEY  Faith  Gartney  xxxiv.  (1869)  318  The 
first  overwhelm  of  astonishment 

Overwhelm  (<«'v3.ihwe-Im),z>.  Also  5  -qwelm, 
6  -quelm,  6-7  Sc.  -quhelm.  [f.  OVER-  6,  8  + 
WHELM  v.  to  roll.] 

1.  trans.  To  overturn,  overthrow,  upset ;  to  turn 
upside  down.  Obs.  exc.  diaJ. 


OVERWHELMED. 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  IX.  344  ISarkcs  and  boles  .. 
sayling  elowne  the  riucr  of  Niger  are  greatly  endangered  by 
this  sea-horse,  for  oftentimes  he  ouerwhelincth  and  sinketh 
them.  1796  MIIRSK  Amcr.  Geog.  I.  85  The  earthquake.. 
overwhelmed  a  chain  of  mountains  of  free  stone  more  than 
300  miles  long. 

•)•  b.  To  turn  fa  wheel)  round,  cause  to  revolve. 

?  a  1400  Hforfe  Arth.  3262  A-bowte  cho  whirllide  a  whele 
with  tiir  whitte  hondez,  Ovcr-whelme  alle  qwayntely  be 
\vhcle  as  cho  scholde. 

f  o.  To  throw  (something)  over  in  a  heap  upon 
something  else  ;  to  turn  or  wind  (something)  about 
something  else.  Obs. 

1634  HKVWOOII  .Maidenhead  well  lost  II.  Wks.  1874  IV. 
ijoThou  liasl  oucrwhelm'd  vpon  my  aged  head  Mountaines 
of  griefe.  1684  I'APIN  in  Birch  Hist.  Roy,  Soc.  (1757)  IV. 
288  Then  I  overwhelm  a  broader  pipe  about  the  first. 

fd.  intr.  To  turn  over,  revolve;  to  roll  or 
tumble  over.  Obs. 

1387-8  [see  OVERWHELMING  vH.  sb.\  c  1400  Kant.  Rose  3775 
The  see  may  never  be  so  stil,  That  with  a  litel  winde  it  nil 
Overwhelme  and  turne  also,  a  1400-50  Alexander  560  All 
flames  be  flode  as  it  fire  were,  .  .And  pane  ouer-qwelmys  in 
a  qwirre  and  qwatis  euer  e-like. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  (anything)  as  with  something 
turned  over  and  cast  upon  it  ;  to  bury  or  drown 
beneath  a  superincumbent  mass  ;  to  submerge 
completely  (usually  implying  ruin  or  destruction). 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4964  pe  erthe  sail'  bairn  ouer 
whelme.  1573-80  HARET  Ah.  O  201  To  Ouerwhelme  :  to 
couer  cleane  ouer  and  ouer  with  earth,  or  other  things,  to 
hide  in  the  ground.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrintagi:  (1614)  116 
Adrian.  -dedicated  another  Temple  to  lupiter,  that  former 
being  ouer-whelmed  with  earth.  1756  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters 
1.  32  Large  tracts  .  .  are  every  winter  over-whelmed  with 
an  inundation.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  192  Pompeii  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  dust  and  ashes. 
t  b.  To  overhang  so  as  to  cover  more  or  less.  Obs. 

1592  SHAKS,  Ven.  $  Ad.  183  His  louring  brows  o'erwhelm- 
ing  his  fair  sight,  Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the 
sky.  '599  —  He  n.  K,  in.  i.  1  1  Then  lend  the  Eye  a  terrible 
aspect  :  .  .let  the  Brow  o'rewhelme  it,  As  fearefully,  as  doth 
a  galled  Rocke  O  're-hang  and  iutty  his  confounded  Base. 

8.  Jig.  To  overcome  or  overpower  as  regards 
one's  action  or  circumstances  ;  to  bring  to  ruin  or 
destruction  ;  to  crush. 

1519  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  157/2  Certayne  conclusions 
of  the  lawe  of  nature,  whiche  (their  reason  ouer  whelmed 
with  sensualyte)  hadde  than  forgotten.  1573-80  BARET 
Alv.  O  201  To  be  ouerwhelmed  with  businesse,  or  to  haue 
more  to  do  than  he  can  turne  himselfe  to.  1691  tr.  Sallust 
39  We  Starve  at  home,  abroad  our  debts  ore-whelm  us.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  153  p  10  Neither  my  modesty  nor 
prudence  were  overwhelmed  by  affluence.  1843  PRESCOTT 
Mexico  (1850)  I.  n.  iii.  217  Such  an  event  must  overwhelm 
him  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

b.  To  overcome  completely  in  mind  or  feeling  ; 
to  overpower  utterly  with  some  emotion. 

'535  COVERDALE  Ps.  liv.  4  An  horrible  drede  hath  ouer. 
whelmed  me,    1711  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)309,  1  was    \ 
overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  my  condition.     1871  W.    j 
BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxxi.  410  Here  a  shout  of  laughter    ' 
overwhelmed  the  young  man. 

c.  To  treat  with  an  excess  of  something  (figured 
as  '  heaped  '  upon  one)  ;  to  '  deluge  '  with. 

1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  I.  255  He  found  him  .  . 
surrounded  by  the  whole  party  .  .  who  were  overwhelming 
him  with  praises.  1819  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  309 
The  Baron  Bonstetten  overwhelms  us  with  hospitality  and 
kindness.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xvi,  He  began  over- 
whelming the  old  man  with  enquiries  about  himself,  Pambo, 
and  each  and  all  of  the  inhabitants. 

Overwhelmed  (-hwe'lmd,  poet,  -hwe-lmed), 
///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  l.]  Overturned  (oAr.),  sub- 
merged, overpowered,  etc.  :  see  the  verb.  Hence 
Overwhe-lmedness. 

c  1440  Prom/:,  /'arv.  374/1  Ovyr  qwelmyd,  or  ouer  hyllyde, 
tteelxtus.  1616  J.  LANE  Cont.  Sqr.'s  T.  (1888)  160  note, 
\\hose  teeres  ..  weare  his  seaes  ..  in  which  o'rewnelmd 
experience  [etc.].  1860  PISEV  Min.  Profh.  253  No  image 
M>  well  expresses  the  overwhelmedness  under  affliction  or 
temptation. 

Overwhe'lmer.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  i.J  One 
who  or  that  which  overwhelms. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .Eneis  xii.  ix.  108  Fers  Achilles.  .That  was 
rarquhelmar  of  king  Pryamus  ring  [  =kingdom).  1807  ANNA 
SlWARO  Lett.  (i8it)  VI.  357  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  that 
universal  overwhelmer  [time]  to  push  him  from  my  memory. 

Overwhe'lming,  vhl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  OVERWHELM;  fturning  over, 
revolution  (o/>s.)  •  submersion,  overpowering,  etc. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  iv.  (Skeat)  L  145  The  course 
>f  the  pianettes,  and  overwhelminges  of  the  sonne  in  dayes 
and  nightes.  1645  MILTON  Tetrack.  (1851)  195  The  over- 
whelming of  his  afflicted  servants.  1883  Athenxum  4  Aug. 
'34/3  A  story  of  a  sharp  fight  for  existence  and  an  ultimate 
overwhelming. 

Overwhelming,  ///.<*.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That   overwhelms,  overthrows,   overturns,  or 
submerges  utterly;    so  powerful  as  to  overcome 
:erly  by  strength  of  numbers,  influence,  etc. 

\V     ?-l'""Pl'etl   '"    OVERWHELMINGLY  below).      1741    YoUNG 

'"'  2")  O'^rwlielming  Turrets  threaten  ere  they  fall. 
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f2.  Overhanging.   Oi>s. 

1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  q  Jut.  v.  i.  30  An  Appothecarie  .  .  In 
tatlred  weeds,  with  oucrwhelming  browes. 

t  3.  ?  Overpowered  with  emotion.  Obi. 

(?  For  overwhelmed  or  overflowing.) 

1571  DK.  NORFOLK  in  nth  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Conim.  App. 
iv.  574  Prayinge.  .  with  an  ouerwhelminge  harte  and  watered 
cheekes. 

Hence  Overwhe  Imingly  adv.,  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing or  overpowering  manner  ;  Overwhe  Iming'- 
nesB. 

1667  Decay  Ckr.  Piety  (1671)  149  Light  and  trivial;  ..indeed 
in  respect  of  the  acquest,  but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  in 
regard  of  the..  pernicious  consequents,  a  1834  COLERIDGE 
Lit.  Kent.  II.  174  You  see  in  him  ..  the  oyerwhelmingness 
of  circumstances,  for  a  time  surmounting  his  sense  of  duty. 
1881  Blafkw.  Mag.  May  570/2  Its  force,  its  overwhelming- 
ness,  and  its  harshness,  found  a  more  congenial  place  in  the 
colder  regions.  1885  Manch.  E.vaw.  13  Jan.  5/3  The 
probabilities  in  their  favour  are  overwhelmingly  great. 

tOverwhe'lvei^.  06s.  [f.  OVER-  6+  WHKLVE 
v.  to  roll.] 

1.  trans.  To  overturn  ;  to  cause  to  roll  or  tumble, 
as  waves.  (Cf.  OVERWHELM  v.  I.) 


£1374  CHAUCER  Batik.  n.  metr.  iii.  39  (Add.  MS.)  pe 
horrible  wynde  aquilon  moeueb  boylyng  tempestes  and  ouer 
whelweb  [v.  rr.  whelueth,  welueeth,  -welueth]  be  see.  c  14*0 


-  -      -"f-*,    —•—     .    nvwj  .  .  ,-Miuvt  cu    i.  lie    uYcrwneiiiiiiii: 

power  of  the  earthquake.  1855  MACAL-LAV  Hist.  Eng.  xv. 
i.  530  1  wo  lories  were  returned  by  an  overwhelming 
*jonty  ,887  Spectator  8  Oct.  I337  The  temptation  to 
**  the  Canal  against  our  troopships  may  be  overwhelming. 


I'allad.  on  Husb.  \.  781  In  the  somer  do  thy  cure  Vppon 
Septemtrioun  to  ouerwhelue  Hit  vpsodoun* 

2.  Jig.  To  overthrow,  bring  to  ruin.  (Cf.  OVER- 
WHELM v.  3.) 

ci4*>  Pallad.  on  Husk.  I.  161  (Colch.  MS.)  For  harme 
and  stryffe  of  that  upon  thi  self  May  ryse,  ye  and  per- 
chaunce  the  over  whelve  [Fitav.  MS.  ouer  thee  whelue], 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  128  A  Burthen  able  .  . 
to  sink  The  hugest  Carrak  ;  yea,  those  hallowed  Twelve, 
Spain's  great  Apostles,  even  to  over-whelve. 

t  OverwhlTl,  v.  Obs.  [OVER-  6.]  trans.  To 
whirl  or  hurl  over. 

X577~^7  HOLINSHED  Chron.  It.  26/2  Their  ship  was 
dasht  .  .  against  the  rocks,  and  all  the  passengers  over- 
whirled  in  the  sea.  1501  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  iii.  1094 
His  wandering  Vessel!,  reeling  to  and  fro,  On  th'  irefull 
Ocean..  With  sudden  Tempest  is  not  over-whurl'd. 

Overwhisper  :  see  OVER-  9. 

t  Overwie'ld,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  -weld.  [OvER- 
z.]  trans.  To  gain  the  mastery  over,  overcome, 
subdue.  So  f  Overwie'ldinjf  vbl.  sb. 

1592  WYRLEY  Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos  106  No  fretting  time 
shall  yet  decay  my  name,  Thou  strengthles  art  blight  glory 
to  oreweild.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612) 
266  The  pacifying  of  Spaine,  and  the  ouerwelding  of  the 
commotions  that  were  therein. 

tO'Ver-wi:lled,3.  Ol>s.  [OVER-aSd.]  Having 
an  excessively  strong  will  ;  imperious. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  17  Over-will'd  Men,  who  ..  will 
spurgall  all  possibilities  to  the  Bones. 

O'VCr-wi'llillffi  «•  [OVER-  28.]  Exceedingly 
willing,  too  willing.  So  O-ver-wl'llingly  adv. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  PoL  vn.  xvi.  §  6  Their  malicious 
accusations  he  over-willingly  hearkened  unto.  1701  CIBBER 
Love  makes  Man  v.  ii,  Lou.  Nay,  if  you  are  so  over- 
willing.  Car.  Speak,  and  I  obey  you.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE 
Icebergs  205  We  whiled  away,  not  overwillingly,  the  best 
part  of  two  hours. 

Overwrn,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OE.  ofer- 
winnan,  f.  ofer-  OVER-  t  +  WIN  :  cf.  OHG.  itbar- 
•winnan,  MDu.  and  Du.  overwinnen  to  conquer.] 

1.  trans.  To  overcome,  conquer,  vanquish. 

(•893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  it  §  i  He  Ninus  Soroastrem 
Bactnana  cyning  .  .  oferwann  &  ofstoh.  c  1000  J^LFRIC 
Horn.  II.  544  Se  oe  his  mod  xewytt  is  betera  Sonne  se  oe 
burh  oferwinS.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cviii.  [cix.)  3  Vm-gafe 
bai  me  witerli,  And  ouerwonnen  me  selwillu  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxii.  104  What  I  wenys  bat  woode  warlowe  ouere- 
wyn  vs  bus  lightly  ?  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  xi.  40  And 
the  fourth  came,  and  ouerwanne  all  the  beastes  that  were 
past,  a  1568  —  Ghostly  Ps.  f,  Sfir.  Songs  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II,  563  There  was  no  man  that  coulde  pverwynne  The 
power  of  death  nor  his  myght.  1876  H'hitby  Gloss,  s.  v, 
'Will  he  owerwin,  think  you  1  '  gain  his  point  in  the  matter. 

f2.   To  gain  (one)  over;  topersnade.  [OvER-n.] 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  324  Seconding  it  with  an  over- 
winning  them  to  Pacification. 

Hence  f  Overwl'nner,  conqueror,  overcomer. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xv.  29  The  ouerwynner  in  Israel  | 
also  shal  not  lye. 

Over-wind  (^vwwai-nd),  v.  [OVER-  a6.1 
trans.  To  wind  too  tight,  as  in  tuning  a  musical 
instrument  ;  to  wind  (a  watch,  or  other  mechanism) 
beyond  the  stop  or  point  at  which  it  is  fully  wound 
up;  to  wind  too  far;  in  Mining,  to  wind  (the 
rope  or  chain  bearing  the  cage)  above  its  proper 
place  so  that  the  cage  is  drawn  over  the  drum. 

i68»  DRYDEN  Dk.  of  Guise  ML  i.  Love  to  his  tune  my 
jarring  heart  would  bring,  Rut  reason  over-winds  and  cracks 
the  string.    1717  Entertainer  No.  19.  128  Like  a  Watch    | 
over-wound  he  strains  his  Voice.     i8i6L.  HUNT  Rimini  lit.    j 
529  His  wearied  pulse  felt  over-wound.   1883  GRESLEY  Gloss. 
Coal  Mining,  Overwind,  to  draw  a  cage  or  bowk  up  into 
the  headstocks. 

Hence  (Xver-wou'nd  (-wan'nd),  erron.  Over-  j 
winded  ppl.a.;  (Xverwvnding  vbl.  sb.,  also  ; 
attrib.  Overwinding  check  (see  quot.  1884).  Also  ' 
Overwinder. 

1858  MORRIS  Geffray  Teste-ffoire  Poems  145  So  piercing 
sharp  That  joy  is,  that  it  marcheth  nigh  to  sorrow,  For  ever, 

eclt.  Sul. 


•  OL,  \  IL 


OVERWORK. 

carrying  the  cage  over  the  drum.  Ibid.,  In  the  overwinder 
check  at  the  Justice  mine  on  the  Comslock.  .the  cage  move* 
a  lever  and  half  the  steam  is  shut  off  at  the  engine.  1896 
Westm.  Gat.  20  Feb.  5/1  Eight  miners  have  been  killed 
through  the  overwinding  of  a  cage  at  the  We»t  I-eigh 
Colliery  Lancashire. 

Overwrng,  v.    [OVER-  22,  12.] 

1 1.  traits.  To  extend  the  wing  oi  an  army  be- 
yond that  of  (the  adversary),  to  outflank.  Obs. 

16*3  BINGHAM  Xenophon  19  He  wound  and  turned  his 
battell  to  the  left  hand;  to  the  intent  to  ouerwingand  encom- 
passe  in  bis  aduersanes.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  rartktn. 
(1676)691  The  Enemy  did  much  over-wing  us.  1670  MILTON 
Hist.  Eng.  it.  Wks.  (1851)  60  Suetonius, . .  had  chos'n  a 
place  narrow,  and  not  to  be  overwing'd,  on  his  rear  a  Wood. 

2.  To  pass  on  the  wing,  fly  over,    (pott.) 

1818  KEATS  Kndymion  II.  816  My  happy  love  will  over- 
wing  all  bounds  1 

Over- winter,  v .  [OVER- 17,  34.  In  OE.  ; 
with  which  however  the  mod.  use  has  no  historical 
connexion,  but  is  app.  after  Norw.  and  Da.  mer- 
vintra,  Sw.  ofvervtnlra ;  so  Du.  overwinteren 
(Kilian),  Ger.  iibcrwintcm  to  winter,  L.  hicmare.] 

fl.  intr.  To  get  over  or  through  the  winter.  (OE.) 

a  lopo  /EI.FKIC  Colloquy  in  Wright  l-'oc.  9  Nan  cower  nele 
oferwintran  [hiemare]  buton  minon  craefte. 

2.  In  mod.  use :  To  pass  the  winter,  to  winter 
(in  high  latitudes). 

1895  tr.  Let.  from  Nansen  (17  July  1893)  in  Daily  News 
10  July  6/A  In  that  case  we  shall  have  to  over -winter  some- 
where on  the  North  Asian  coast.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Seat. 
6/3  Southern  Cross  Fjord  is  . .  another  place  where  an  ice- 
.  vessel  might  over-winter  with  a  scientific  party. 

Over-winter,  a. :  see  OVER-  33. 

Over-wipe,  v.  :  see  OVER-  8. 

Ower-wi'se  (-waiz),  a.  [OVER-  28:  cf.  MHG. 
titerwfse.]  Too  wise,  exceedingly  or  affectedly 
wise.  Not  oi'er-wise,  rather  deficient  in  wisdom. 

[1535  COVERUALK  Eccl.  vii.  16  Be  thou  nether  to  rightuous 
ner  ouer  wyse.)  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  54  Gi( 
we  be  nochi  ouerwyse  in  our  awin  conceit,  a  1611  BEAUM. 
&  FL.  Philaster  IV.  iii,  Fear  it  not,  their  overwise  heads 
will  think  it  but  a  trick.  ITII  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  170  p  11 
Who  are  so  wonderfully  subtle  and  over-wise  in  their  Con- 
ceptions. 1864  TENNYSON  Grandmother  3  And  Willy's 
wife  has  written  :  she  never  was  over-wise,  Never  the  wife 
for  Willy:  he  wouldn't  take  my  advice. 

Hence  O'ver-wTsely  adv.,  too  wisely;  O'ver- 
wi'seness,  O'ver-wl'cdom,  the  condition,  fact, 
or  affectation  of  being  overwise. 

1596  RALEIGH  Farewell  viii,  Tell  Wisdome  she  entangles 
Herself  in  ouer-wiseness.  1843  MANNING  Serm.  xxiv.  (1848) 
1.  357  They  that  slight  the  prophecies  of  Christ,  and  they 
that  over-wisely  expound  them,  alike  fall  into  the  same  snare. 
1845  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ess.  Developm.  87  Both  sacred  and 
profane  writers  witness  that  overwisdom  is  folly.  1865 
KINGSLEY  Hertva.  vii,  Behaving,  alas  for  her  I  not  over 
wisely  or  well. 

t  Overwi't,  v.  Obs.  [OVER- 21.]  trans.  To 
overreach  or  get  the  better  of  by  craft  or  acuteness ; 
to  outwit. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  iv.  i  48  Some  . .  disdaining  to 
be  overwitted  by  them  [the  Scots),  .resolved  to  do  the  same 
things  with  them.  1671  BAXTER  Power  of  Mag.  ft  Church 
P.  i.  8  The  Popes  Agents  are  commonly  bred  up  in  Learning, 
and  so  are  made  able  to  over-wit  the  Laity,  a  1745  SWIFT 
Answ.Paulus  60  Yet  well  they  merit  to  be  pitied,  By  clients 
always  overwitted. 

t  O  ver-wi'tted,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [OVER-  28  d.] 
Over-furnished  with  wit  or  sense ;  too  acute. 

a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  333  This  poor  Man  may 
(if  he  is  not  over-wined)  be  apt  to  think  that  surely  this 
blustering  Hector  is  not  one  of  the  Sons  of  Adam. 

Over-womanized,  -worsted  :  see  OVER-  a8. 

O'verword,  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  owerword. 
[OVER-  20.]  A  word  or  phrase  repeated  again 
and  again ;  esp.  the  burden  or  refrain  of  a  song. 
(Cf.  OVERCOME  sb.  i.) 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Iviii.  4  Ay  U  the  ouirword  of  the 
geist,  Giff  thame  the  pelffe  to  pairt  amang  thame.  1585 
JAMES  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  69  Gif  je  lyke  to  put  ane  ower- 
word till  ony  of  thame,  as  making  the  last  lyne  of  the  first 
verse  to  be  the  last  lyne  of  euerie  vther  verse  in  that  ballat. 
1714  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  120  Ay  the  o'erword  ol 
the  fray  Was  ever.alakemyauldgoodman.  1786  BURNS  Lines 
Written  at  Louden  Manse  j  And  aye  the  o'erword  o'  the 
spring.  Was  Irvine's  bairns  are  bonie  a*.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  IIL  126  Muttering  as  o'erword  to  the  tune, 
East  of  the  Sun,  West  of  the  Moon.  1895  CROCKETT  Men 
of  Moss  Hags  xiii.  96  This  was  a  favourite  overword  of  my 
mother's  that  suffering  was  the  Christian's  golden  garment. 

•(•  O:ver-wo-rd,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [OVER- 23.] 
re/I.  To  express  oneself  too  wordily. 

a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Kern.  (1673)  229  Describing  a  small  fly, 
[he]  extremely  over-worded,  and  over-spake  himself  in  his 
expression  of  it :  as  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  Nemean  Lion. 

Overwork  (see  below),  so.  [OE.  oferweorc,  i. 
ofer-,  OVER-  I :  cf.  Du.  overwork  in  sense  2.] 

I.  (00-varwfijk).  1 1.  A  work  placed  or  raised 
over  something,  a  superstructure;  spec,  in  OE.  a 
sepulchral  monument.  Obs.  [OVER-  i.] 

\c  icoo  ^ELKRIC  Horn.  II.  404  Wa  eow  hiwerum,  xe  sind 
Xelice  lemettum  ofer-xeweorcum.J    fiooo  Aldfielm  Gloss. 
(Napier)  3501  Sarcofagl,  L  tumba,  [gloss]  oferweorces.    c  imoa 
ORMIN  1035,  &  tasr  oferr  bait  arrke  wass  An  oferrwerrc 
timmbredd,  I'att  wass   Propitiatoriumm   O   Latin   spzcn 
nemmnedd.     Ibid.  1046,  &  tzr  uppo  batt  oftrrwerrc  Pew 
harrdennliccnessmeteddOfrCherubyn. 

2.  Extra  work,  work  beyond  the  regular  or 
stipulated  amount.  [OvBR-  19.]  <g 


OVERWORK. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Over-time,  Over-work,  extra 
labour  done  beyond  the  regular  fixed  hours  of  business. 
1883  St.  James's  Gaz.  23  Sept.  (Cassell),  The  injustice  and 
mischief  of  the  exaction  of  overwork. 

II.  (<?u-v3J.wi>Mk).      3.   Excessive    work,   work 
beyond  one's  capacity  or  strength.     [OvEB-  29  b.] 

1818  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  8  Dec.,  My  complaint 
is  an  uneasiness  in  the  head.. from  overwork.  1860  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  36  A  sleepless,  excited  condition  through 
prolonged  over-work.  1874  RUSKIN  Horttts  Inclusus  (1887) 
12,  1  am  a  little  oppressed  just  now  with  overwork. 

Overwork  (^vaawS'jk,  onivsj-),  v.  Pa.  t.  and 
pple.  -wrought,  -worked.  [OE.  ofenviercan, 
{.  OVEB-  8  :  cf.  Du.  overwerken.  See  also  below.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  work  all  over,  to  figure  or  deco- 
rate the  surface  of.    (Only  in  pa.  ///«.)    [OvEB- 8.] 

n  1000  Sal.  f;  Sat.  (Kemble)  150  Sy  fram  oorum  to  3am 
midle  mid  3y  gulliscan  seolfre  oferworht.  1579  DEE  Diary 
(Camden)  6  My  dream  of  being  naked,  and  my  skyn  all 
overwrought  with  worke  like  some  kind  of  tuft  mockado, 
with  crosses  blew  and  red.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot. 
18  Long  brass  plates  overwrought  like  the  handles^of  neat 
implements.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  120  Of  Gothic  struc- 
ture was  the  Northern  side,  O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of 
barb'rous  pride.  1836  S.  ROGERS  Inscript.  in  Crimea  4 
This  cistern  of  white  stone,  Arched,  and  o'erwrought  with 
many  a  sacred  verse. 

f2.  To  work  upon  successfully;  to  influence, 
gain  over  to  a  certain  course.  Obs.  [OVER-  1 1 .] 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Ded.  2  The  cunning  courtship  of 
faire  words,  can  neuer  ouer-worke  mee  to  cast  away  honor 
on  anie.  1634  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  292  In  that,  he  is  over- 
wrought by  craft ;  in  this,  over-born  by  might.  1661  Sir 
H.  Vane's  Politics  14  These  I  over-wrought,  won,  and  made 
mine  own. 

II.  3.  trans.   To  cause  to  work  too  hard ;  to 
impose  too  much  work  on ;  to  work  (a  man,  horse, 
etc.)  beyond  his  capacity  or  strength  ;  to  weary  or 
exhaust  with  work.     [OvEB-  27,  21.] 

1530  PALSCR.  650/1  Whan  I  overworke  myselfe  I  am  the 
wener  two  dayes  after.  1574  HELLOWES  Guettara's  Fam. 
Ep-  U577)  J43  Seeing  my  maister  so  continually  to  chide 
me, . .  so  to  ouerworke  me,  and  so  cruelly  to  deale  with  me. 
1666  PEPYS  Diary  13  Dec.,  I  perceive  my  overworking 
my  eyes  by  candlelight  do  hurt  them.  17*5  DE  FOE  Voy. 
round  World  (1840)  103  To  keep  our  men  fully  employed. . 
and  yet  not  to  overwork  them.  1870  Daily  News  8  Dec., 
To  overwork  and  starve  the  horses  confided  to  them. 

b.  To  fill  too  full  with  work. 

1876  LONGF.  Terrace  of  A  igaltides  iii,  My  days  with  toil 
are  overwrought.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Ixii.  374 
His  life  had  been  overwrought  in  every  way. 

c.  intr.  To  work  to  excess,  work  too  much. 
1894  O.  W.  HOLMES  in  Daily  News  10  Oct.  6/4  For  a  man 

who  has  all  his  life  been  overworking,  I  can  at  eighty-five 
but  be  sincerely  thankful  for  my  many  mercies. 

4.  To  work  too  much  upon,  spend  too  much 
work  on  (a  book,  speech,  etc.);   to  elaborate  to 
excess.     (Only  in  pa.  pple.}     [OvBR- 27.] 

1638  ROUSE  Hcav.  Univ.  (1702)  Pref.,  That  such  Christians 
may  abound,  is  the  end  of  this  Work ;  which  for  ought 
I  know  hath  not  been  over-wrought.  i683SoAME&  DRYDEN 
tr.  Boileau!s  Art  Poetry  L  4  Sometimes  an  Author,  fond  of 
his  own  Thought,  Pursues  his  Object  till  it's  over-wrought. 
1884  Daily  News  i  Apr.  4/7  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  .. 
not  overwrought,  it  was  not  a  sentence  too  long. 

5.  trans/,  andyff.  To  work  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment or  confusion,  to  stir  up  or  excite  excessively. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  368  By  overworking  the 
settl'd  mudd  of  his  fancy,  to  make  him  drunk,  and  disgorge 
his  vileness  the  more  openly.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  HI. 
vii,  Till  my  brain  became,  In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'er- 
wrought, A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame.  1855 
TENNYSON  Maud  n.  i.  viii,  Strange,  that  the  mind,  when 
fraught  With  a  passion  so  intense  . .  should,  by  being  so 
overwrought,  Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense  For  a  shell, 
or  a  flower,  little  things  Which  else  would  have  been  past  by. 

Hence  Overworked  (-w»ukt)  ///.  a.,  worked 
too  hard  or  to  excess,  worked  beyond  one's 
strength ;  Overworking  vtl.  sb.,  working  or 
being  worked  too  hard  ;  Overwo'rking  ppl.  a. 

1833  J.  MACL.  CAMPBELL  in  Mem.  (1877)  I.  iv.  107  As  to 
the  overworking  of  mind..  I  have  been  myself  sensible  of  it. 
Ibid.,  The  demand  which  dear  Mr.  Erskine's  overworking 
mind  makes  on  others.  1849  H.  CRAWFORD  Time's  Peerless 
Gem  36  The  triumph  of  the  over-working  system.  1859 
LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  384  Agassiz  has  got  run  down  with 
overworking.  1864  Social  Sci.  Rev.  4  Time  was  when  the 


chief  cause  of  the  late  accidents. 

O'ver-wo-rking,  sb.  [f.  OVKB-  19  +  WOBK- 
ING  vbl.  sb.']  Working  beyond  or  in  excess  of  a 
specified  amount ;  //.  in  Coal-trade :  see  quots. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  *  Durh 
62  Colliery  rent  consists  of  a  fixed  or  certain  rent,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  a  certain  quantity  of  coals  is  allowed  to 
be  annually  worked  and  vended. . .  Excess  above  the  certain 
quantity  is  called  'over-workings'.  it^Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Overworkings,  the  excess  beyond  the  quantity  of  coal  fixed 
as  the  standard  to  be  annually  worked  from  a  royalty 

Overworld  :  see  OVEB-  i  d. 

Overworn  (ouvaiw^m,  shifting  stress"),  ppl.  a. 
[f.  OVEB-  2i,  17  +  WORN///,  a.;  or  pa.  pple.  of 
OTERWSAB  ».] 

1.  Much  worn,  the  worse  for  wear ;  that  has  lost 
its  original  freshness ;  shabby,  threadbare ;  faded. 

1565  Wills  If  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  221  One  overworne 
fether  bed  w'  a  good  hosier  x'.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  I/I,  i.  L 
» i  The  iealous  ore- worne  Widdow,  and  her  selfe, . .  Are  mighty 
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Gossips  in  our  Monarchy  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  MarceU. 
400  Come  there  once  over  their  head  a  coat  of  some  over- 
worne  colour,  it  never  goes  off  nor  is  changed.  1631  WEEVER 
Attc.  Fun.  Man.  49  A  beaten-out  pulpit  cushion,  an  ore- 
worne  Communion-cloth.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden 
cxxviii,  The  first  of  the  Vipers  grasses  hath  long  broad  leaves 
.  -of  an  overworn  green  colour.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit. 
157  Alas  !  even  our  prose  writings..  trick  thems_elves  out  in 
the  soiled  and  over-worn  finery  of  the  meretricious  muse. 
a  18*5  FORBV  Voc.  E.  A  nglia  s.  v.,  Apparel  worn  as  long  as 
is  thought  fit,  thrown  aside,  and  given  to  servants,  or  the 
poor,  is  called  '  overworn  clothes  '. 

t  b.  Jig.  Spoilt  by  too  much  use  ;  stale.  Obs. 

1579  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  44  You  shal  assoone  catch  a 
Hare  with  a  taber  as  you  shal  perswade  youth  with  your 
aged  and  ouerworn  eloquence.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  i. 
66  Who  you  are,  and  what  you  would  are  out  of  my  welkin, 
1  might  say  Element,  but  the  word  is  ouer  -worne. 

f  2.   Grown  out  of  use  or  currency,  obsolete.   Obs. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus  Hist.  I.  ix.  (1622)  32  They  sware,  To 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  a  stile  long  ago  ouerworne. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  123  To  defend  the  ouer- 
worne right  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  vnto  that 
lost  kingdome.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  I.  314  Rude 
verses  in  an  old  and  ouerworne  character. 

3.  Worn  out,  exhausted,  spent  (with  age,  toil,  etc.). 

1591  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  247, 
I  espied,  a  far  on,  a  certaine  kind  of  an  ouerworne  gentle- 
man, attired  in  veluet  and  sattyn.     1592  SHAKS.  I  <•>'.  \  Ait. 
135  O'erworn,  despised,  rheumatic  and  cold.     1611  SPEED 
Theat.  Gt.  Brit,  xxii,  (1614)  43/1  The  Romans,  .whose  over- 
worne  empire  ending  in  Britame,  the  Saxons  by  strong  hand 
attained  this  province.    1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senault's  Man 
bee.  Guilty  300  This  overworn  mother  shall  be  freed  from 
her  care  of  nourishing  man. 

4.  Spent  in  time  ;  passed  away. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  -y  Ad.  866  Musing  the  morning  is  so 
much  o'erworn,  And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  i,  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and 
lost,  But  all  he  was  is  overworn. 

Over-worry  to  Overwound  :  see  OVER-. 
Overwound  (-watrnd),  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of 
OVERWIND  v.     Over-  wove,  -en,  pa.  t.  and  pa. 

pple.  of  OVEBWEAVE  V. 

Overwrap  (^vajrae-p),  ».  [OVER-  8.]  trans. 
To  wrap  over  or  round  ;  to  fold  over,  bind  up, 
envelop. 


1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  393  Overwrapping 
each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben- 
Hur  VIM.  ix.  530  Priests  .  .  in  their  plain  white  garments  over- 
wrapped  byabnetsofmanyfolds.  1887  BROWNING  Parleying*, 
F.  Furini  ix,  Ignorance  overwraps  his  moral  sense. 

Over-  wrestle,  -wroth  :  see  OVER-. 
Overwrite  (o»v3irai-t,  <wV3i-),  v.    [OVEB-  8, 
i,  27,  23,  20.] 

I.  1.  a.  trans.  To  write  (something)  over  other 
writing,  as  a  palimpsest,      b.  To  write  over  (a 
surface),  to  cover  with  writing. 

1699  LISTER  Journ.  Paris  108  This  [MS.  of  St.  Matthew] 
was  cut  to  pieces,  -and  another  Book  overwritten  in  a  small 
Modern  Greek  Hand,  about  150  years  ago.  1830  BYRON  To 
Murray  23  Apr..  They  have  overwritten  all  the  city  walls 
with  '  Up  with  the  republic  1  '  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur. 
Leigh  v.  1219  The  Elzevirs  Have  fly-leaves  overwritten  by 
his  hand. 

t  2.  To  write  over  or  above  ;  to  superscribe, 
entitle.  Obs. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  i,  This  [tale]  .  .  is  over- 
written '  The  Intricacies  of  Diego  and  Julia  '. 

3.  To  write  over  again,  re-write. 

1874  NICHOLSON  in  New  Shaks.  Soc.  Trans.  123  When 
overwriting  plays,  he  left  or  worked  in  words  and  phrases 
that  he  found  in  the  original. 

II.  4.    a.   intr.  To  write   too  much  ;   b.  re/I. 
To  injure  or  exhaust  oneself  by  excessive  writing  ;' 
c.  trans.  To  write  too  much  about  (a  subject). 

1837  Edin.  Rev.  LXIV.  312  Paul  de  Kock  never  over- 
writes. 1883  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.,  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
publishers  induce  so  many  young  authors  of  promise  to  over- 
write themselves.  1895  Athenaeum  3  Aug.  160/3  Golf  is 
over-written  as  well  as  over-played  now. 

Overwrought  (cu-vsjrp-t),  ///.  a.    [pa.  pple. 

of  OVEKWOBK  V.  :    =  OVEBWOBKED.] 

1.  a.  Worked  to  excess,  exhausted  by  overwork. 
b.  Worked  up  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  over-excited. 

1670  G.  H.  ffist.  Cardinals  i.  n.  51  This  poor  over-wrought 
creature  comes  in.  1815  LYTTON  Falkland1  12  Even  the 
most  overwrought  excitation  can  bring  neither  novelty  nor 
zest.  1886  HALL  CAINE  San  of  Hagar  n.  xiii,  Not  one 
moan  of  an  overwrought  heart  escaped  him. 

2.  Elaborated  to  excess  ;  over-laboured. 

1839  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Car.  I.  iv.  404  One  cannot  read  these 
overwrought  passages. 

tOverwry,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ofenvrfon  (:- 
-wrihan)  :  see  OVEB-  8  and  WBY  v.}  trans.  To 
cover  over  ;  to  overspread,  conceal,  clothe. 

c  815  Vest.  Psalter  xxxi'i].  5  Unreh  twisn  isse  mine  ic  ne 
oferwrah  [L.  oferni].  Ibid.  ciii[i].  9  Ne  bioS  forcerde  ofer- 
wrean  eorSan.  £1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  vi.  29  FurSon 
Salomon  on  eallum  hys  wuldre  naes  ofer-wrigen  swa  swa  an 
of  Syson.  c  IMO  Cast.  Love  716  J>e  bridde  heuj  an  ouemast 
Ouer.wri3et>  al  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  260  And  smale 
yf  seedis  be,  sprynge  hem  in  lond,  And  ouerwrie  hem  after 
with  a  rake. 

Overye,  obs.  form  of  OVEBHIE. 

tOver-yea-r,  v.  Obs.  [OVEB-  34.]  trans. 
To  keep  over  the  year  or  over  years  ;  to  load  with 
years,  superannuate,  make  old.  Hence  Over- 
yea'red  ///.  a.  dial.,  kept  over  the  year,  or  from 
the  preceding  year. 


OVICELL. 

1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fam,  Ej>.  (1577)  52  The  letters 
that  you  haue  to  sende,  and  the  daughters  that  you  haue  to 
inarne,  care  ye  not  to  leaue  them  farre  ouer  yeared  :  for  in 
our  countrie  they  do  not  ouer  yeare  other  things  than  their 
bacon,  which  they  will  eate,  and  their  store  wine  which  they 
will  drinke.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  n.  xiv,  Among  them 
dwelt.  .A  maide,  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  oueryeared.  1615 
'I'oMKis  Albuwa?.a.r  iv.  xiii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  401  O, 
what  a  business  These  hands  must  have  when  you  have 
married  me,  To  pick  out  sentences  that  over -year  you  !  1883 
Cheltenham  Kxatit.  19  Sept.  Suppl.  1/3,  200  over-yeared 
ewes  6oj .  a  head. 

t  Overyear,  a.1  Obs.  [OVER-  32.]  That  has 
lasted  over  some  years;  superannuated,  antiquated. 

1585  JAMES  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  37  No  more  into  those 
oweryere  lies  delyte,  My  freinds,  cast  of  that  insolent  archer 
quyte. 

Over-year,  adv.  (a.%)  dial.  [OVEB-  31,  32.] 
a.  adv.  phr.  Over  the  year,  till  next  year.  b.  adj. 
Kept  over  the  year  or  till  next  year. 

1790  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Suppl.  s.v.,  Bullocks., 
kept.. to  be  fatted  the  next  winter,  are  said  to  be  kept  over- 
year,  and  are  termed  over-year  bullocks.  1813  BATCHELOR 
Agric.  507  (E.  D.  D.)  Those  who  choose  to  give  it  [dune] 
repeated  turnings,  and  keep  what  is  called  over  year  muck. 
1877  Holdemess  Gloss.,  Ovjer-year, ..  till  next  year  or  season ; 
i.  e.  over  the  current  year.  '  Ah'll  keep  that  pig  ower-year  '. 

Overyede,  -yode,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  OVEBOO. 

t  Overyo'ke,  v.  Obs.  In  6  -yook.  [OVER- 
i.]  trans.  To  put  a  yoke  upon,  to  subjugate. 

1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  4  Whan  so  euer  any  persons  be 
greuyd,  oppressyd,  or  ouer  yockyd.  Ibid.  62  The  comynaltye 
is  so  oppressed  and  oueryocked. -by  wicked  lawes,  cruel 
tyrannes. 

Over- young :  see  OVEB-  28. 

Over-zeal  (0»'vajz?l).  [OVEB-  29  d.]  Too 
great  zeal  ;  excess  of  zeal. 

1747  Mem.  Nutrebian  Crt.  I.  §2  An  over -zeal  to  serve  his 
friend.  1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  i.  (1872]!  36  King  Olaf  has 
been  harshly  blamed  for  his  over-zeal  in  introducing  Christi- 
anity. 1886  P.  ROBINSON  Valley  Teet.  Trees  143  He.. has 
never  been  accused  of  any  excessive  over -zeal  for  work. 

So  t  O-ver-zea-led  a.  Obs.  [OVER-  28],  too  much 
influenced  by  zeal,  ' ruled  by  too  much  zeal'  (T.). 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  xxvi.  (1647)  214  Thus  was  this 
good  Kings  judgement  over-zealed. 

Over-zealous  ((wvajze-tos),  a.  [OVEB-  28.] 
Too  zealous ;  actuated  by  too  much  zeal. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragnt.  Reg.  (Arb.)  25  They  two  were 
ever  of  the  Kings  Religion,  and  over-zealous  professors. 
a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  John  xviii.  28  When  persons  are 
over-zealous  for  ceremonial  observations,  they  are  often- 
times too  remiss  with  reference  to  moral  duties.  1860 
FBOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  V.  xxiv.  33  The  overzealous  curates 
were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

So  O'ver-zea'lously  adv.,  O'verzea/lonsness. 

1667  Land.  Gaz.  No.  129/3  The  Bishop  is  remembred.  -to 
have  over-zealously  pursued  the  French  interest.  1849  H. 
MAYO  Truths  in  Pop.  Superstit.  ii.  41  Cases,  .in  which  the 
anxiety  of  friends  or  the  overzealousness  of  a  coroner  is  liable 
to  lead  to  premature  anatomization. 

Ovese,  obs.  form  of  EAVES. 

t  Ovet.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (ovest).  [OE.  cbet,  ofet, 
a  Com.  WGer.  word  :  =  OHG.  oba$  (MHG.  oie^, 
Ger.  ehf),  OLG.,  MLG.  met  (MDu.,  Du.  coft) ; 
ulterior  relations  uncertain.]  Fruit ;  in  mod. 
dial.  '  the  mast  and  acorns  of  the  oak '  (E.D.D.). 

3700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.  E.T.)  421  Fraga,  obet  [MS.  obtt, 
Erf.  obea].  c  725  Corpus  Gl.  919  Fraga,  obet.  a  1000 
Caedmon's  Gen.  655  Adam  frea  min,  bis  ofet  is  swa  swele. 
a  looo  O.  E.  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wulcker  244/8  Frnges,  frn- 
inenta,  ofet,  wxstm.  c  1000  j&lfric's  Voc.  ibid.  148/34 
Legumen,  ofet.  1340  Ayenb.  262  Y-blissed  bou  ine  wymmen, 
and  y-blissed  bet  ouet  of  bine  wombe.  1866  BLACKMORE 
Cradock  !\owell  xxxi.  (1883)  176  The  hogs  skittered  home 
from  the  ovest. 

Ovi- 1,  combining  form  of  L.  ovum  egg. 

Ovi-  2,  combining  form  of  L.  evis  sheep. 

t  O'viary.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  oviaria  flock 
of  sheep,  f.  ovis  sheep.]  A  flock  of  sheep. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Oniarie,  a  flock  of  sheep.   1656  in  BLOUNT. 

Ovibovine  (^vitwu'vsin),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Ovibovinse  fern,  pi.,  f.  Ovibos  the  musk-ox 
(the  typical  and  only  extant  genus),  f.  ovis  sheep  + 
bos  ox.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  subfamily  Ovi- 
bovinm  of  the  family  Bovidx,  having  characters 
intermediate  between  those  of  sheep  and  oxen.  b. 
sb.  An  animal  of  this  subfamily ;  a  musk-ox. 

Ovicapsnle  (ouvikae-psi«l).  Anat.  and  Zool. 
[f.  Ovi- 1  +  CAPSULE  :  so  in  mod.F.]  A  capsule 
or  sac  containing  an  ovum  (e.g.  a  Graafian  follicle) 
or  a  number  of  ova  (e.ff.  the  egg-case  of  various 
fishes) ;  an  egg-case,  an  ovisac.  Hence  Ovi- 
ca  psular  a.,  pertaining  to  an  ovicapsule. 

1853  m  DUNCLISON  Mtd,  Lix.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V. 
I06V1  Those  ova  which  have  left  the  ovicapsule.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  442  But  in  the  larger  ova 
which  succeed  these,  the  cells  of  the  ovicapsule  rapid  y 
enlarge.  Ibid,,  The  indifferent  tissue  . .  gives  rise  not  only 
to  ova  and  ovicapsular  epithelium,  but  to  large  vitelh- 
genous  cells. 

Ovicell  (<>»-visel).  Biol.  [f.  Ovi- 1  +  CELL,  or 
ad.  mod.L.  micella^ 

1.  A  receptacle  for  the  ova  in  certain  Polyzoa ; 
also  called  oocyst  or  cmcium. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  71  Broad-leafed  Hornwrack. 
. .  The  ovicell,  a  sort  of  marsupial  pouch, . .  is  inconspicuous 
in  this  species.  1877  HUXLKY  Anat.  Imt,  Anim.  vili.  4S» 


OVICELLULAR. 

They  some  limes.,  undergo  the  first  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment in  dilatations  of  the  wall  of  the  body,  termed  ovicells. 

2.  A  cell  which  when  impregnated  develops  into 
a  new  individual ;  an  egg-cell ;  a  germ-cell ;  an 
ovum  or  ovule. 

1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  47  The  first 
product  of  the  germination  of  the  impregnated  ovicell  is  a 
nypha-like  body,  from  which  the  young  Chara  is  developed. 
1892  Syil.  S.  /-.,  Ovicell,  the  one-celled  Mammalian  ovum. 

llcnce  Ovice  llular  a.,  pertaining  to  an  ovicell. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ovicide  (<7»'vis3id).  humorous,  [f.  Ovi-  2  + 
•ciDE  2.]  The  killing  of  a  sheep;  sheep-slaughter. 
So  O'vicidal  a.,  sheep-killing. 

a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.t  jftrry  Jaryis  (1882)  409  There 
it  [the  wig]  lay — the  little  sinister-looking  tail  impudently 
perked  up.  . .  Larceny  and  Ovicide  shone  in  every  hair  of  it ! 
1847-9  SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Bioff.  (1850)  I.  144  An  ovicidal 
wolf,  .rebuked  by  this  ecclesiastical  Orpheus  for  his  carni- 
vorous deeds.  1880  Daily  News  15  Nov.  5/5  The  mutton- 
bones  which  tell  of  unauthorised  pvicide.  1883  STEWART 
Nether  Lochaoer  xlv.  285  His  ovicidal  tendencies. 

Ovi'CUlar,  a.  rare.  [f.  med.  or  mod.  L.  ovicttl- 
um  (dim.  of  ovum  egg)  +  -AB.]  Of  the  shape  or 
nature  of  an  egg. 

1774  J.  BRYANT Mythol.  II.  352,  I  invoke  Protogonos,  who 
wandered  . .  inclosed  in  an  ovicular  machine.  18x6  G.  S. 
FABKR  Orie.  Pagan  Idol.  11.252  The  tempest-tossed  egg  or 
ovicular  arkite  machine. 

Ovi  culated,  a.  Arch.  [f.  med.  or  mod.L. 
Sviculum  (seeprec.),  in  Arch,  sometimes  «•  OVOLO.] 
Adorned  with  egg-shaped  ornaments. 

1789  SMYTH  Aldrick's  Archit.  (1818)  90  It  is  termed  ovicu- 
lated,  because  artists  imagine  the  sculpture  to  represent  eggs. 

Ovicyst  (Ju'visist).  Zool.  [irreg.  '•  Ovi-I  + 
CTST;  cf.  OOOTST.]  A  receptacle  in  which  the 
ova  are  hatched  in  some  ascidians.  Hence  Ovi- 
oystlo  a.,  pertaining  to  an  ovicyst. 

1877  HUXLEY  Altai.  Inv.  Anim.  x.  622  The  incubatory 
pouchrna^'be  termed  the  ovicyst.  jXyaCent.  Dict.,Ovicystic. 

Ovidian  (ovi'dian),  a.  [See -IAN.]  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  Latin  poet  Ovid  (Publius 
Ovidius  Naso,  B.C.  43-A.D.  17),  or  his  poetry. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  113  It  bath  no  light,  ..out  like  twi- 
light, or  the  Ouidian  light  which  is  in  thicke  woods.  1713 
ADDISON  Guardian  No.  122  p  4  They  had  no  relish  for  any 
composition,  .not. .in  the  Ovidian  manner.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  iv.  vii.  p  10,  I  carried  an  Ovidian  letter  from  my 
master  to  Euphrasia.  1876  GLADSTONE  in  Contcmp.  Rev, 
June  i  It. .recalls  the  Ovidian  account  of  chaos. 

Oviducal  (Ju-vidittkal),  a.  Anat.  and  Zool. 
[irreg.  f.  Ovi- 1  +  L.  duclre  to  lead :  after  oviduct^ 
Serving  to  convey  the  ova  or  eggs  from  the  ovary  j 
of  the  nature  of  an  oviduct. 

•'39-47 TODO  CycL  A itat.  III.  1010/1  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  oviducal  canal.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  x. 
622  A  single  uterine  sac,  the  outer  or  oviducal  half  of  which 
applies  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  ovicyst. 

So  Oviducent  (Ju'vidiasent),  a.  [L.  ducent-emt 
pr.  pple.  of  duclre  to  lead.]  =  prec. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Oviduct  (<7i-vid»kt).  Altai,  and  Zool.  [ad. 
med.  or  mod.  anat.  L.  oviductus  --  fvt  ductus, 
DUCT  or  channel  of  the  egg.]  The  duct  or  canal 
forming  a  passage  for  the  ova  or  eggs  from  the 
ovary,  esp.  in  oviparous  animals,  as  birds;  less 
commonly  used  of  the  corresponding  structure  in 
mammals  (Fallopian  tube,  uterus,  and  vagina),  or 
of  its  upper  portion  (Fallopian  tube)  alone. 

[i«7»  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  4052  The  extremity  of  the  Ovi- 
ductus or  Egg-channel  ends  in  a  membranous  expansion  in 
Birds.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Oviducts  (in  Anat.),  the  Egg- 
passages  the  same  as  Tuix  l-'allofiam.}  1757  T.  BIRCH 
««/._  Key.  Soc.  III.  498  Its  [the  torpedo's]  ovarium  is  near 
the  liver  and  double  oviduct  and  womb,  wherein  the  young 
ones  swim  free.  1788  TENNER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVUL 
233  The  membranes  which  had  discharged  yolks  into  the 

nduct.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  49  Viviparous  repro- 
duction happens  in  a  few ..  gastropods,  through  the  retention 
of  the  eggs  in  the  oviduct. 

Hence  Ovidtrctal  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  oviduct,  oviducal. 

1860  N.  Syd.  SK.  Year-Bk.  Med.  117  On  the  Aquiferous 
and  Oviductal  Systems  in  the  Lamelhbranchiate  Molluscs. 

tmferous  (ovi-feras),  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  [f. 
1  +  -FERGUS.]  Producing,  carrying,  or  con- 
veying ova  or  eggs ;  egg-bearing  ;  applied  esp.  to 
special  receptacles  in  which  the  ova  of  some  crusta- 
ceans are  carried. 

1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  189  Anthosoma,  . .  ex- 

mity  of  the  abdomen  with  two  oviferous  cylindrical  and 

elongated  tubes.    1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  408/2  In  the 

oviferous  classes.    1844  GOODSIR  in  Proc.  Berui.  Nat.  Club 
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Oviform  (c'»-vifpjm),  a.l    [f.  Ovi-l  +  -J-OBM: 
cf.  mod.L.avif0rm-is,F. oviforme(UUic).]   Having 
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fb.  Consisting  of  small  particle*  like  eggs  or 
the  roe  of  fishes,  as  oviform  limestone  =  OOLITK. 

1799  KIKWAN  Ceol.  Ess.  ii.  234  Oviform  Limestone.  This 
is  not  common  ;  the  balls  or  glooules  have  for  the  most  part 
a  grain  of  sand  in  the  middle.  1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  liU-iit. 
29  Freestone,  calcareous,  soft,  oviform. 

O-vU'orm,  a.2  rare.  [f.  Ovi-  2  +  -FOBM.]  Of 
the  form  of  a  sheep,  or  (quot.  1900)  of  that  proper 
to  the  sheep. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1900  I' roc.  Zool.  Soc.  155  Its  [lotus 
spigelii]  form  in  the  same  species  may  be  either  '  rusiform  ' 
or  '  oviform '. 

Ovigenons  (ovi-d^ftias),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Ovi- 1  + 
-genous  taken  in  sense  '  producing ' :  cf.  -OKN  I .] 
Producing  ova  or  eggs. 

1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ,  Ovigenous  layer,  the  peripheral  por- 
tion of  the  ovary  in  which  the  ova  are  produced. 

Ovigerm  (^-vi^jsjm).  Biol.  [f.  Ovi- 1  +  GERM.] 
A  female  germ ;  an  (unfertilized)  ovum. 

1851  DARWIN  filonogr.  Cirripedia  I.  58  These .. closely 
resembled,  in  general  appearance  and  size,  the  ovigerms, 
with  their  germinal  vesicles  and  spots.  1881  MIVART  Cat 
251  The  incipient  ovum — or  ovigerm. 

Ovigerous  (ovi-dgfras),  a.  Anat.  and  Zool. 
[f.  Ovi- 1  -i-  -OEBOUS.]  Bearing  or  carrying  eggs. 
Ovigerous  frtenum :  see  quot.  1859. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  36/2  A  long  filamentary  organ, 
ovigerous,  rises  from  the  root  of  the  central  mass.  1852 
DANA  Crust,  n.  800  The  ovigerous  females  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished. 1859  DARWIN  Orif.  Spec.  vi.  (1872)  148  Pedun- 
culated  cirripedes  have  two  minute  folds  of  skin,  called  by 
me  the  ovigerous  frena,  which  serve,  through  the  means  of 
a  sticky  secretion,  to  retain  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched. 

fO-vil.  Obs.  rare-",     [ad.  L.  ovile.] 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ovil,  a  sheep-coat,  or  sheep-fold. 

Ovina'tion.  Med.  rare.  [f.  L.  ovin-us  (see 
next)  after  vaccination]  '  Inoculation  with  the 
lymph  of  sheep-pox*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1888  W.  WILLIAMS  Princ.  $  Pract.  yet.  Med.  (ed.  5)  222 
Inoculation  or  ovination  is  recommended  by  very  high 
authorities. 

Ovine  (w'vain),  a.  (si.)  [ad.  L.  ovin-us,  f. 
evis  sheep  :  see  -INE!;  cf.  F.  ovine.} 

L  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  char- 
acteristic of,  sheep  or  a  sheep ;  in  Zool.  belonging 
to  the  Ovinse,  a  subfamily  of  Ruminants,  com- 
prising the  various  kinds  of  sheep. 

i8a8  WEBSTER,  Ovine,  pertaining  to  sheep ;  consisting  of 
sheep.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  7  Oct.  455/1  The  ovine  small-pox  of 
last  season.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  xxiv.  375  That  most 
notable  instinct  of  the  ovine  race  to  follow  thoughtlessly. 


procee      ^ 

should  this  amorous  and  ovine  youth  be  Strephori. 
B.  st>.  A  member  of  the  Ovinse ;  a  sheep. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Ovi'paral,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  OVIPAROUS  +  -AL.] 
=  OVIPAROUS. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  39  All  oviparal  creatures  more 
wisely  distribute  to  their  young  ones,  then  the  wisest  Man 
can  to  his  Children. 

Oviparity  (^"vipae'riti).  Zool.  [f.  L.  ovipar- 
us  (see  next)  -t-  -ITY.]  The  condition  or  character 
of  being  oviparous;  in  quot.  1858  loosely,  Repro- 
duction by  ova. 

1858  LEWES  Sea-side  Stud.  293  The  production  of  Medusz 
..being  sometimes  a  process  of  budding,  and  sometimes  a 
process  of  oviparity.  1884  Athcnxtim  25  Oct.  533  The 
discovery  by  Sir.  Caldwell  of  the  oviparity  of  the  Mono- 
tremata..was  considered  sufficiently  important  to  be  tele- 
graphed from  Australia  to  the  British  Association  in  Canada. 

Oviparous  (ovi-pares),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  ovipar- 
us  egg-laying  (f.  Ovi-l  +  -parus  producing,  laying, 
f.  parfre  to  bring  forth)  +  -ous.  Cf.  F.  ovipare  (1712 
in  Hatz.-Darm.\]  Producing  ova  or  eggs  ;  applied 
to  animals  that  produce  young  by  means  of  eggs 
which  are  '  laid '  or  expelled  from  the  body  of  the 
parent  and  subsequently  hatched.  (Opp.  to  VIVI- 
PAROUS ;  see  also  OVO-VIVIPAROUS.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstnd.  Ep.  297  In  creatures  oviparous. 
as  birds  and  fishes.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  I.  187  All 
sorts  of  creatures,  whether  oviparous  or  viviparous.  1796 
MORSE  Anier.  Geog.  I.  217  The  alligator  is  an  oviparous 
animal. . .  They  lay  from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  nest. 
1858  LEWES  Sea-side  Stud.  285  The  Aphis  produces  each 
year  ten  larviparous  broods,  and  one  which  is  oviparous. 

Hence  Ovi-paronsly  adv.,  Ovi'parousness. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  3  In  the  warmer 
summer  months  the  young  [of  the  dnphnia  pulejc]  are  pro- 
duced viviparously,  and  in  the  cooler  autumnal  months 
oviparously.  1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Oviparousness. 

Oviposit  (ff»vip(7-zit),  v.  Zool.  [f.  Ovi- 1  +  L. 
posit-,  ppl.  stem  of  ponifre  to  place:  cf.  deposit.} 
intr.  To  deposit  or  lay  an  egg  or  eggs ;  esp.  by 
means  of  a  special  organ  (ovipositor) ,  as  an  insect. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  iv.  (1828)  I.  89  An  insect  which 
he  informs  us  gets  into  the  feet  of  people  as  they  walk . . 
oviposits  in  them  and  so  occasions  very  dangerous  ulcers. 
(Note.  It  b  to  be  hoped  this  new  word  may  be  admitted  ;  as 
the  laying  of  eggs  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  without  a 
periphrasis.  For  the  same  reason  its  substantive  oviposition 
will  be  employed.)  Ibid.  xix.  (1818)  II.  147  After  her  great 
laying  of  male  eggs  in . .  May  she  [queen  bee]  oviposits  in 
the  royal  cells.. which  the  workers  have  in  the  mean  time 
constructed.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  67  The  females 
oviposit  on  sea-weeds,  or  in  the  lavities  of  empty  shells. 


OVO-. 

I       b.  tram.  To  deposit  or  lay  (an  egg). 

1847  in  WEBSTER.     1871  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  f  879. 
i    363  The  ova  arc  developed,  impregnated,  and  oviposited. 
Hence  Ovipositing  vol.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
1833  LYELL  Print.  Geol.  III.  317  The  shores  of  those 
islands  may  have  been  frequented,  during  the  ovipositing 
season,  by  the  turtles  and  crocodiles.    \SbjAtktnlum  7  May 
612/1  In  the  beehive  all  the  eggs  were  usually  laid  by  the 
|    queen,  and  in  her  absence  no  ovipositing  occurs.    1890  Cent. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Ovipositor,  The  ovipositing  organ  with  which 
many . .  insects  are  provided. 

Oviposition  (<™vip&i  jan).  Zool.  [f.  Ovi- 1  +• 
L. position-em  placing :  see  OVIPOSIT.]  The  action 
of  depositing  or  laying  an  egg  or  eggs,  esp.  with 
an  ovipositor. 

i8i6(see  OVIPOSIT).  1816  KIRBY  &  St.  Entomol.  xvii.(i8i8) 
II.  36  When  the  business  of  oviposition  commences.  1861 
Zoologist  Ser.  i.  XX.  8194  On  the  Oviposition  of  the  Cuckoo. 

Ovipositor  (^vipp-zitai).  Enlom.  [f.  Ovi- 1 
+  L.  positor,  agent-n.  from  ponlre  to  place.]  A 
pointed  tubular  organ  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  female  in  many  insects,  by  means  of  which 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  (in  many  cases)  a  hole 
bored  to  receive  them. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  226  By  means  of  her 
long  ovipositor  [the  Ichneumon)  reaches  the  ..  grub  ..and 
deposits  in  it  an  egg.  1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  334 
Abdomen  . .  of  the  females  provided  with  a  borer  or  ovi- 
positor. 1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  lira.  Aram.  vii.  431  The  saws 
of  the  Saw-flies  and  the  stings  of  other  Hymenoptera  are  to 
be  regarded  as  specially  modified  ovipositors. 

Ovisac  (<?>>-vis£ek).  Anat.  and  Zool.  [f.  Ovi- 1 
+  SAC.  So  in  mod.F.  (Littie").]  A  sac,  cell,  or 
pouch  containing  an  ovum  (as  a  Graafian  follicle), 
or  a  number  of  ova  (as  the  investing  membrane  of 
the  roe  in  some  fishes) ;  an  egg-case. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  559/1  The  ovisacs  [in  the 
Octopode]  are.  .connected  in  bunches.  1871  PEASLEE  Ovtir. 
Tumours  j  Each  mature  ovisac  contains  a  mature  ovum. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  fnv.  Anim.  vl  271  The  eggs  are  carried 
about  in  the  ovisacs  until  they  are  hatched. 

Oviscapt  (<*rvi|skaept).  Entom.  [ad.  F.  ovi- 
scapte  (De  Series),  hybrid  f.  Ovi- J  +  Gr.  aicarr-uv 
to  dig  (Littre).]  =  OVIPOSITOB. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. Lifett  Common  Cockroach... The 
[oviducal]  infundibula  of  trie  two  sides.. pass  beneath  the 
terminal  nerve  structures  and  the  'oviscapt'  to  form  a 
common  vagina, 

Ovism  (<fa'viz'm).  Biol.  [f.  L.  ov-um  egg  + 
-ISM  :  in  mod.F.  ovisme  (Littr?).]  The  old  theory 
that  the  ovum  or  female  reproductive  cell  contains 
the  whole  of  the  future  organism  in  an  undeveloped 
state,  and  that  the  male  cell  or  spermatozoon 
merely  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  its  development : 
opposed  to  spermism  or  animalculism.  (Also 
OVAKISM.)  1891  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Oviapermary  (Avitptamiri),  sb.  and  a.  Zool. 
[f.  Ovi-T  +  Si'EHH  +  -ABY.]  a.  sb.  An  organ  which 
produces  both  ova  and  spermatozoa  :  =  OVOTESTIB. 
b.  adj.  Pertaining  to  such  an  organ.  So  Ovi- 
spe  rmiduct,  a  duct  which  conveys  both  ova  and 
spermatozoa. 

1888  ROLLESTON&  JACKSON  Anfw.Lt/tnj  Theovi-spcnni- 
duct  [in  Pulmonate  Molluscs)  is  lined  by  a  ciliated  epi- 
thelium. 1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Ovispermary. 

Ovist  (<5u-vist).  Biol.  [f.  as  OV-ISM  +  -IST  : 
in  rnod.F.WM/^Littre').]  One  who  holds  the  theory 
of  OVISM:  opp.  to  spermist  or  animalculist.  (Also 
OVABIST,  OVULIST.)  So  Ovi'stic  a. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  427/1  According  to.,  the 
Ovists.  the  female  parent  is  held  to  afford  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  offspring.  1889  GEDDHS 
&  THOMSON  Eml.  Sex  vii.  84  A.. controversy.. between  two 
schools,  who  called  each  other  '  ovists  '  and  '  animalculists  '. 
The  former  maintained  that  the  female  germ  element  was 
the  more  important,  and  only  required  to  be  as  it  were 
awakened  by  the  male  element  to  begin  the  process  of 
unfolding.  1893  VIRCHOW  in  ll'fstm.  Caa.  17  Mar.  7/1  The 
great  gap  was  closed  which  Harvey's  ovistic  theory  had  left 
in  the  nislory^  of  new  growth. 

Ovi- viviparous :  see  OVO-VIVIPABOUB. 

Ovivorous  (ovi-vorss),  a.1  [f.  Ovi- 1  +  L. 
-vorus  devouring  +  -oos.  In  mod.F.  ovivore 
(Littre).]  Egg-devouring,  egg-eating. 

xSia  SOUTHEY  Omniana  II.  321  He  was  a  great  eater  of 
eggs;  one  of  his  rhyming  friends.. expresses  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  Friar's  ovivorous  propensities.  1896  Brit.  Birds 
Nests  It  Eggs  I.  20  Some  individuals  of  the  species  have 
ovivorous  tendencies. 

Ovi'vorous,  a.%  rare.  [f.  Ovi-2:  cf.  prec.] 
Sheep-devouring,  sheep-eating. 

1865  Sat.  Rev.  12  Aug.  203/2  The  present  dearth  [of  meat] 
is  supposed . .  to  be  partly  due  to  an  increased  development 
of  the  bovivorous  and  ovivorous  quality  in  our  countrymen. 

Ovo-  (o  "w),  used  in  some  words  as  comb,  form 
of  L.  ovum  egg ;  see  most  of  these  in  their  alpha- 
betical places.  Sometimes  nsed  with  adjectives  of 
form  to  denote  an  approach  to  an  oval  shape,  as  in 
Ovo-eUl-ptlc,  Ovto-pyriform,  Ovp-rhombol-d»l. 

1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  II.  vi.  i.  292  The  head  [of 
the  Head  Louse]  is  ovo-rhomboidal.  1885  BKDDOE  Ractt 
Brit.  236  Elliptic  and  ovo-elliptic  forms  prevail  in  the  east : 
pyriform  and  ovo-pyriform  ones  in  the  west. 

Ovo-albu-min.  Chem.  -=  OVALBL-MIN. 

1873  RALFK  Phys.  Ckem.  28  Ovo-Albumin  is  coagulated 
by  ether  j  sero-albumia  is  not. 

4o      J 


OVOGENESIS. 

Ovogenesis  (<wv0|dz,e-n<sis).  Biol.  [mod.L. 
(Weismann),f.  Ovo-  +  GENESIS;  the  etymological 
form  is  OOGENESIS.]  The  production  or  formation 
of  an  ovum.  So  Ovogene  tic,  O  vo'^enous  adjs., 
contributing  to  the  formation  or  growth  of  the 
ovum. 

1886  A.  THOMSON  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Micros.  Sc.  June  598  According 
to  Weismann,  the  parallel  would  be  between  the  surplus 
'  ovogenetic '  polar  vesicles  and  the  surplus  spermatogenetic 
basal  protoplasm  and  nucleus.  1887  Atner.  Nat.  XXI.  947 
The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  development  of  the 
spermatozoon . .  is  not  less  than  that  which  attaches  to  the 
development  of  the  ovum  (ovogenesis).  1889  GEDDES  & 
THOMSON  Evol.  Sex  viii.  107  [Weismann]  distinguishes  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  two  kinds  of  plasma, — (i)  the  ovo- 
genetic or  histogenetic  substance,  which  enables  the  ovum 
to  accumulate  yolk,  [etc.],  .and  (2)  the  germ-plasma,  which 
enables  the  ovum  to  develop  into  an  embryo.  1890  WEIS- 
MANN in  Nature  6  Feb.  322/1,  I  have  interpreted  the  first 
polar  body  of  the  Metazoan  ovum  as  a  carrier  of  ovogenous 
plasm,  which  has  to  be  removed  from  the  ovum  in  order  that 
the  germ-plasm  may  attain  the  predominance. 

Ovoid  (on-void),  a.  and  sb.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist. 
[ad.  mod.L.  ovoldes,  in  F.  ovoide,  f.  L.  ffv-um  egg : 
see  -OID.] 

A.  adj.    1.    Resembling  an    egg,  egg-shaped ; 
oval  with  one  end  more  pointed  than  the  other. 
a.  Of  a  solid  body.     (The  regular  use.) 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  274  Dacne..  -Antennae 
short,  terminating  abruptly  in  a  perforated  ovoid  club.  1834 
McMuRTRiE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  362  The  female. .con- 
structs an  ovoid  cocoon.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  ii.  28  The  term 
ganglion  is . .  commonly  applied  to  any  round  or  ovoid  nodule 
containing  nerve  cells. 

b.  Of  superficial  figure. 

i8z8  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  210  Nostrils  basal,  ovoid, 
lateral.  1880  H.  A.  A.  NICHOLLS  in  Nature  19  Feb.  375/1 
The  crater  is  ovoid,  with  its  long  axis  running  in  a  direction 
from  west-south-west  to  east-north-east. 

2.  Comb. :  esp.  with  another  adj.,  denoting  modi- 
fication of  the  form  expressed  by  the  latter,  as 
ovoid-oblong. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  337  Salix  Caprxa.  .catkins 
silky,  male  ovoid-oblong.  1892  Daily  News  14  Sept.  3/2 
Among  the  curiosities  in  this  department  are  bugles  of  paper 
and  gutta-percha,. .  Hatsany's  ovoid-shaped  trumpet 

B.  sb.  A  body  or  figure  of  ovoid  form. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  413  The  circumference  of 
the  cerebellum  presents  a  distinct  lobule,  resembling  a  cunei- 
form segment  of  an  ovoid.    1897  A  lltutts  Syst.  Med.  IV. 
3oo_Oxalates  are  deposited  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  o.xalate 
of  lime,  which  tends  to  crystallise  either  in  octohedra  or  as 
dumb-bells  or  ovoids. 

Ovoidal  (cvoi-dal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  = 
prec.  A.  i  a.  f  Ovoidal  limestone,  oolite  (o6s.)  : 
cf.  OVIFORM  0.1  b. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  L  217  Shistose  mica,  with  com- 
pressed ovoidal  limestone.  iSji  R.  KNOX  Cloguet's  Anat. 
525  This  ganglion.. is  ovoidal  or  fusiform,  broader  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  extremities.  1874  CoUES  Birds  tf.  W. 
373  The  greater  number  [of  eggs]  are  truly  ovoidal.. one 
extremity  is  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  the  other. 

OvolO  (c?i'-v<Ho).  Arch.  PI.  ovoli  (-lz).  [ad. 
It.  \ovolo,  now  uovoh,  dim.  of  \ovo,  uovo:—L. 
ovum  egg.]  A  convex  moulding  of  which  the 
section  is  a  quarter-circle  or  (approximately)  a 
quarter-ellipse,  receding  from  the  vertical  down- 
wards; also  called  quarter-round  or  echinus. 

1663  GF.RBIER  Counsel  32  The  List,  the  Ovolo,  the  Cima- 
tium.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  112/2  Ovolo  isa  quarter 
round  under  a  projecting  square.  1847  SMEATON  Builder's 
Man.  216  There  are  eight  mouldings  introduced  in  the 
orders:  the  ovolo,  the  talon,  the  cyma,  the  cavetto,  the 
torus,  the  astragal,  the  scotia,  and  the  fillet.  1861  RICKMAN 
Got/i.  Arc/tit,  g  The  enriched  ovolo  of  the  Ionic  capital. 
b.  attrib. 

1832  J.  L.  ~LovooHEncycl.Cottage  Archil. Gloss.  (1836)  n 
Ovolo  moulding.. generally  applied  to  Doric  columns.    18 


Ovology  (ovflod^i).  [f.  Ovo-  +  -LOGY.  (The 
etymologically  regular  OOLOGY  is  app.  not  used  in 
this  sense.)]  That  part  of  biology  or  embryology 
which  treats  of  the  formation  and  structure  of  the 
ova  of  animals.  So  Ovolo  gical  a.,  pertaining  to 
ovology ;  Ovo'logfist,  one  versed  in  ovology. 

1842  DUNGUSON  Med.  Lex.,  Ovology,  Oologia.  1857  BULLOCK 
Cazeaux  Midwif.  198  Investigations.. in  reference  to  this 
interesting  point  of  ovology.  Ibid.  243  In  the  present  state 
of  ovological  knowledge.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  216/2 
The  researches  of  modern  ovologists  .  .enable  us  to  assert 
the.  .similarity  of  structure  in  the  ova  of  animals. 

Ovon,  obs.  form  of  OVEN. 

Ovoplasm  Owvoiplaez'm).  Biol.  [ad.  mod.L. 
ovoplasma  (Haeckel),  f.  Ovo-  +  Gr.  ir\d<r^a  any- 
thing formed  or  moulded ;  after  protoplasm.  (The 
etymologically  regular  form  would  be  oiiplasin^\ 
The  protoplasm  of  the  unfertilized  ovum.  Hence 
Ovopla'smic  a.,  pertaining  to  ovoplasm. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  . 

Ovo-pyriform,  Ovo-rhomboidal:  see  Ovo-. 

II  O:VO-te-stis.  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Ovo- +  TESTIS.] 
A  reproductive  organ  in  certain  invertebrates 
combining  the  functions  of  ovary  and  testis,  i.  e. 
producing  both  ova  and  spermatozoa;  a  herma- 
phrodite gland. 
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1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.Anini.  viii.  496  The  duct  of  the  ovo- 
testis  may  remain  single  to  its  termination.  1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anitn.  Lije  113  The  hermaphrodite  gland  or 
ovo-testis  [in  the  Edible  Snail]. 

OVO- viviparous  («»  v^ivivi-parss),  a.  Zool. 
Also  ovi-viviparous.  [f.  Ovo-  +  VIVIPAROUS. 
(The  form  in  ovi-  is  much  less  frequent.)  In  ¥. 
ovo-vivipare  (Dume'ril  1818).]  Combining  ovi- 
parous and  viviparous  characters ;  producing  eggs 
which  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
the  young  being  thus  born  alive,  but  not  developed 
in  direct  (placental)  connexion  with  the  parental 
body  as  in  viviparous  animals  proper.  Such  are 
some  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  many  invertebrates. 

1801  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  82  Lizards  which  form 
an  egg  that  is  afterwards  deposited  in  a  cavity  corresponding 
to  the  uterus  of  other  animals,  where  it  is  hatched ;  which 
lizards  may  therefore  be  called  ovi-viviparous.  1826  KIRBV 
&  SP.  Entomol.  III.  63  The  ovo-viviparous  tribes  at  present 
known  are  scorpions;  the  flesh  fly  and  several  other  flies 
[etc.].  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat,  1. 106/1  The  viper,  .is  ovo- 
viviparous.  1883  F.  DAY  Indian^  Fish  37  (Fish.  Kxhib. 
Publ.)  None  of  these  fish  are  ovi.viviparous. 

Hence  O  vo-vivrparisiu,  O-vo-vivipa'rlty,  the 
condition  or  character  of  being  ovo-viviparous. 

1865  Nat.  Hist.  Rev,  Index,  Ovoviviparism  in  Tinea,  268. 
1800  Cent.  Diet.,  Ovffviviparity 

Ovular  (oi'vialaj),  a.  Biol.  [ad.  mod.  L. 
ovuldris,  f.  ovul-um  OVULE  :  see  -AK.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  ovule. 

1855  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr.  Med.  68  The  foetal  surface  has 
. .  a  smooth,  glistening  appearance,  which  it  obtains  from  the 
two  ovular  membranes.  1857  MAYNE  Exp.  Lex.,  Ovularis, 
.  .applied  by  Turpin  to  a  leaf  which .. constitutes  the  ovule 
of  plants  :  ovular,  1879  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Abortion,  ovular, 
abortion  occurring  before  the  twentieth  day  of  pregnancy. 

Ovnlariau  (»uviwle«Tian),<z.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Ovularia  neut.  pi.  (Haeckel)  +  -AN.]  a. 
adj.  Belonging  to  the  Ovularia,  a  group  of  Pro- 
tozoa in  Haeckel's  classification,  which  remain 
throughout  life  in  the  condition  of  a  single  cell, 
thus  resembling  the  ovules  or  ova  of  higher  animals, 
b.  si.  An  ovularian  Protozoon.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ovulary  (tfn'vi?<lari),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  ovulum 
OVULE  +  -ABY.]  =  OVULAR. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ovulary,  same  as 
Ovular.  O.  spore,  same  as  Megaspore. 

Ovnlate  (tf"'vi»l<?t),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  ovul-um 
OVULE  +  -ATE  2.]  Having  or  containing  an  ovule 
or  ovules.  (Chiefly  in  comb,  with  an  element 
indicating  the  number  of  ovules  in  the  ovary  of  a 
plant.) 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  329  They  [ovules]  may  be  very 
numerous,  when  it  [the  ovary]  is  said  to  be  multi-ovulate  or 
indefinite.  Ibid,  330  When  the  ovary.. has  two  ovules  (bio- 
vulate).  1892  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ovulate  (OT-vi«l«'t),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  3.] 
intr.  To  produce  ovules  or  ova ;  to  discharge  ova 
from  the  ovary.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ovnlation  (ouviwl^-Jan).  Physiol.  and  Zool. 
[f.  OVULE  or  mod.L.  ovul-um  +  -ATION  :  so  in  mod. 
Fr.]  The  formation  or  development  of  ovules  or 
ova,  and  (esf.)  their  discharge  from  the  ovary,  as 
occurring  in  female  mammals ;  rarely,  the  develop- 
ment and  laying  of  eggs  by  oviparous  animals. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.Lex.,Ovulation... The  formation  of 
ova  in  the  ovary,  and  the  discharge  of  the  same.  1872 
FEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumours  5  The  ovary  assumes  a  cicatricial 
appearance  in  consequence  of  repeated  ovulations.  1887 
F.  H.  H.  GUILLEMARD  Cruise Marchesa  II.  197  The  instincts 
of  the  bird  have  been  made  to  suit  its  unusual  ovulation. 

Ovule  (OT'vial).  [a.  F.  ovule  (Mirbel  1808), 
ad.  mod.L.  ovulum,  dim.  of  ovum  egg.] 

1.  Bot.  The  rudimentary  seed  in  a  phaneroga- 
mous plant ;  the  body  which  contains  the  female 
germ-cell,  and  after  fertilization  becomes  a  seed; 
usually  formed  as  a  rounded  or  oval  outgrowth  of 
a  carpel,  and  in  angiosperms  inclosed  (one  or  more) 
in  an  ovary. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  75  Its  ovarium  contains, 
instead  of  three  ovules  adhering  to  a  central  placenta,  one 
only,  which  is  pendulous.  1842  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  i 
(1880)  166  The  Ovary . .  contains  the  Ovules,  or  bodies  destined 
to  become  seeds.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  i.  (ed.  4)  72 
The  young  seeds,  or  ovules,  as  they  are  named  before  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  pollen. 

2.  Zool.  and  Physiol.  The  ovum  or  female  germ- 
cell  of  an  animal,  esp.   when  very  small  as  in 
mammals ;  spec,  the  unfertilized  ovum. 


been  seen  to  escape  by  the  mouth  i  and  this,  .appears  to  be 
the  general  mode  of  parturition  in  all  the  Actinoid  polyps. 

b.  Ovules  of  Naboth :  dilated  mucous  follicles 
in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  supposed  by  the  Saxon 
physician  Martin  Naboth  (1675-1721)  to  be  ova. 

[1831 :  see  OVULUM  2.)    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ovullferous  (ouvi«li-feras),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
ovulum,  ovuli-  +  -FEBODS.]  Bearing  or  producing 
ovules. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1878  MASTERS  Henfrey's  Bot.  211  Four 
carpels,  two  of  which  are  ovuliferous.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Bot.  vii.  §  i.  288  The  normal  dehiscence  of  a  carpel  is  by 
us  inner,  ventral,  or  ovulilerous  suture. 


ow. 

Ovuligerous  (-rdgeras),  a.  [f.  as  prec.-*- 
-GEROCS.J  =-  prec. ;  also  Path.  *  applied  to  cysts 
containing hordeiform bodies'  (Syd. Soc.  Lex. 1^2]. 

Ovuline  (^u'viwbin),  at  ZooL  [f.  OVULUM  3  + 
•INE  *.]  Belonging  to  the  family  OvulinK  of  gastro- 
pod molluscs,  of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Ovulum 
(see  OVULUM  3).  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ovulist  (<7«-viwlist).  Biol.  [f.  mod.  L.  ovul-um. 
+  -IST.]  =  OVIST. 

1879  tr.  HaeckeCs  Evol.  Man  I.  37  The  Ovulists  (Ovists) 
or  Believers  in  Eggs,  .maintained  that  the  egg  was  the  real 
animal  germ,  and  that  the  seminal  animalcules.. only  gave 
the  impulse  which  caused  the  unfolding  of  the  egg  in  which 
all  generations  were  encased  one  in  the  other. 

Ovnlite  (<^-vi«l3it).  Palxont.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITE  !.]  A  fossil  egg  of  a  bird  or  a  reptile. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1859-64  PAGE  Ha*id-bk.  Geol.  Terms  s.  v., 
Ovulites  have  been  found  in  the  stratified  rocks  from  the 
Oolite  upwards. 

II  Ovulum  (Ju-viwltfm).  PI.  ovula.  [mod.L. 
dim.  of  ovum  egg.] 

fl.  Bot.  =  OVULE  i.  Obs. 

1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  174  Ovarium.  .containing  a 
single  erect  ovulum. 

2.  Zool.  and  PhysioL   =  OVULE  2,  2  b.  ?  Obs. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  263  The  myriads  of 

invisible  ovula  with  which  the  atmosphere  swarms.    Ibid. 

IV.  16  The  ovulum  is  seldom  found,  even  in  the  fallopian 

|    tube,  till  some  time  afterwards  [i.e.  after  copulation].    1831 

|    R.  KNOX  Cloqttefs  Anat.  826  Frequently.. these  crypts.. 

,    assume  the  form  of  small  semi  transparent  vesicles  projecting 

i    into  the  interior  of  the  uterus.    An  old  author,  Naboih,  took 

I    them  for  ova,  and  for  this  reason  these  small  bodies  are  some- 

j     times  designated  by  the  name  of  Ovula  of  Naboth.     1855 

RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr,  Med.  44  A  minute  body  of  sphe- 

I    roidal  shape,— the  ovulum. 

3.  Zool.  A  genus  of  gastropod  molluscs,  including 
i    the  Egg-shell  (0.  ovum}  with  an  egg-shaped  shell. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  259/1  Lamarck  enumerates  eighteen 
fossil  species  of  Cypraea,  and  two  of  Ovulum.  1851-6  WOOD- 
WARD  Mollusca  34  A  posterior  siphon,  generally  less  de- 
veloped, but  very  long  in  Ouvfaw  velvet. 

||  Ovum  (<?n'v#m).  PI.  ova  (erron.  8  ovas,  8-9 
ovee).  [L.  ovum  egg.] 

1.  Biol.     a.   Zool.   The  female  germ  or  repro- 
ductive cell  in  animals,  produced  (usually)  by  an 
ovary,  and  capable  when  fertilized  or  impregnated 
by  the  male  sperm   (and  in  some  cases  without 
such  fertilization)  of  developing  into  a  new  indi- 
vidual ;  an  egg  in  the  widest  sense,  including  the 
eggs  of  birds  (the  largest  of  all  animal  cells),  but 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  extremely  small 
germs  of  female  mammals,  or  to  the  eggs  of  ovi- 
parous animals  when  of  small  size,  as  in  fishes, 
insects,  etc. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  OVUM,  an  Egg ;  also  the  Spawn  of  Fish. 
17321  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884)  102  Poisonous  Ovae,  or  Eggs, 
which  mingle  themselves  with  the  Blood.  1784  TWAMLEY 
Dairying  129  By  burning  the  Moss,  you  destroy  at  the  same 
time,  the  Ovas  or  Eggs,  the  Chrysalis  and  grubs,  1797  M. 
BAILLIE  Morb,  Anat.  (1807)  403  This  arises  from  the  ovum 
being  stopped  in  its  progress  from  the  ovarium  to  the  uterus. 
1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.>  Ccelent.  14  True 
reproduction,  by  contact  of  ova  and  spermatozoa.  1879 
Casselts  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  154/1  The  number  of  germs  or 
ova  brought  forth  by  a  single  mature  oyster  exceeds  one 
million.  1889  GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Evol.  Sex  xiii.  169  What 
we  now  mean  by  parthenogenesis,  or  the  development  of 
ova  without  union  with  sperms. 

f  b.  Bot.  The  ovule  or  seed  of  a  plant,  rare. 

1760  J,  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  IL  xx.  (1765)  119  When  the  Ova 
are  hatched,  theCotyledons  preserve  the  Form  of  the  halved 
Seed.  1866  Treas,  Bot.^  Ovule,  Ovutn,  the  young  seed. 

2.  Arch.  An  egg-shaped  ornament  or  carving. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Ovat  in  architecture,  are  orna- 
ments in  form  of  eggs,  carved  on  the  contour  of  the  ovolo,  or 
quarter-round  ;  and  separated  from  each  other  by  anchors, 
or  arrows  heads.  1833  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Gloss. 
589/1  Ova,  an  ornament  in  form  of  an  egg.  1851  E.  J. 
MILLINGTON  tr.  Didron's  Chr.  Iconogr.  316  Immediately 
below  the  ovae  of  the  cornice. 

3.  attrib.  and   Cowb.t   as   ovum-cycle,    -product  \ 
often  with  the  pi.,  as  ova-bearing^  -containing  iflfa 
•\-duct  (*=  OVIDUCT),  -hatching. 

1781  SMEATHMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  172  notet  Two 


budding  \ a  — „  _  .  .  . 

Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  843/2  The  genealogical  individual  of 
Gallesio  and  Huxley,  .may  be  designated  with  Haeckel  the 
ovum-product  or  ovum-cycle.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Dis- 
eases 414  Because  leprosy  is  common  in  the  descendants  and 
blood  collaterals  of  lepers,  this  is  no  proof  of  ovum  infection. 

Ow,OHfzji/.  ME.axidmod.Sc.  Also  4  0113,  owe, 
owh.  [The  mod.Sc.  interjection  historically  written 
ow,  ou,  is  («) ;  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  spelling 
<?«,  ow  in  ME.,  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  the 
same  word.]  An  exclamation  expressing  surprise, 
or  some  allied  emotion.  Ou  ay  (mod.Sc.)  O  yes 
(in  concessive  sense). 

a.  13. .  Gny  Warw,  (A.)  st.  Ixxxii, '  Owe  ',  seyd  £e  king, 
'  artow  Inghs  knijt,  J?an  schuld  y  Jmrch  skil  and  ri?t  Hate 
be  euer  more '.  a.  1330  Otuel  475  '  Ou3 ',  quab  roulond, 
'  blame  me  nougt '.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  4°4  °we> 
wheber  we  shal  se  Anticrist  so  myghty  !  Ibid.  405  Ow, 
whe^er  God,  J>at  is  treube  ordained  Cristen  men  to  be 
marred!  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xiii.  19  'Owhl  how  I 
qua)?  ich  bu,  and  inyn  hefd  waggede. 


OWDELL. 

ff.  1768  Ross  Ilelenore  74  Me  ..  say»  come  ben,  ow  Bydby 
is  i hat  ye?  1814  .Scorr  Ir'av.  xxxix, '  Ow,  ay,  sir  !  a  bra' 
niv;ht  ',  replied  the  lieutenant.  1818  —  llr.  Lamm,  xxiv, 
•  Reasonable  charees  ! '  said  the  -cMuii  :  •  ou,  there's  grund- 
m.u'l— and  bell-siller,  .and  the  kist—  and  my  day'.s  wark— 
and  my  bit  fee—'  [etc.].  1865  G.  MACUONALU  A.  Forbes  20 
Ow,  bairn,  arc  ye  there  yet? 

Ow,  obs.  form  of  Own,  You.     Owai,  oway, 
Owayward,  obs.  ff.  AWAY,  -WABD. 
Owar,  var.  OWHKBB  Obs.,  anywhere.     Owar, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  WOOER.      Oware,  obs.  f.  HOUH. 
Owch(e,  obs.  form  of  OUCH  sb. 
Owcht,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  ACGHT,  OUGHT. 
Owd,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  OLD. 
HOwdell   (ou-d'l).      [Welsh   awdl  a   rime  or 
assonance  (pi.  odlau) ;  also  in  sense  given  below 
(pi.  awdlau).]    A  poem  consisting  of  compositions 
in  all  the  24  strict  metres. 

161.  DRAYTON  Poly-olt.  iv.  59  Some  Makers . .  Rehcarce 
their  high  conceits  in  Cowiths :  other  some  In  Owdells  theirs 
cxpresse ;  as  matter  haj»  to  come.     Ibid.  67  Note,  Owdells 
are  couplets  of  variety  in  both  time  and  quantity. 
Owdir,  obs.  form  of  OUTHEB,  either. 
Owe   (<*0,  v.     Forms :    see  below.      [Comm. 
Tent. :  OE.  dgan,  pies,  ic  ah,  pa.  ic  dhte  =  OFris. 
,aga),dch  (hdch),  dchte,  OS.  tgan  (th\  ihta,  OHG. 
eigan,  ON.  ciga,  d,  dtta,  Goth,  aigan,  aih,  aihta : 
one  of  the  original  Teutonic  preterite-present  verbs 
(see  CAN,  DARE,  Dow,  MAY).    The  OTeut.  aig-, 
aih-,  answers  to  a  pre-Teut.  aik-,  ablaut-grade  of 
it-,  the  original  stem  of  the  present :   cf.  Skr.  if 
to  possess,  own.     This  vb.  now  survives  only  in 
Eng.  and  the  Scandinavian  langs.  (Sw.  ago,  ega, 
Da.  tie  to  own,  have).     In  Eng.  it  has  undergone 
much  change  both  of  form  and  sense.     The  original 
preterilive  inflexion  of  the  present  tense  (dh,  Aht 
dhst,  dh,  agon)  began  in  late  OE.  and  early  ME. 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  ordinary  pres.  tense  forms 
(c-g-  3rd  siig-,  °M,  awe)>,  owef,  awes,  owes,  pi. 
ti^aS,  ajef,  o)efi,  oweth,  etc.) ;  and  in  mod.Eng.  the 
tense  is  entirely  thus  levelled,  owe,  owest,  owes, 
-eth,  owe.    The  OE.  pa.  t.  dhte,  ME.  dhte,  Shte, 
survives  as  ought ;  but  before  1 200  this  began  to  be 
used  (in  the  subjunctive)  with  an  indefinite  and  hence 
present  signification,  in  a  special  sense,  and  thus 
gradually  came  to  be  in  use  a  distinct  verb  from 
owe  (for  which  see  OUGHT  v.} ;  its  function  as  pa.  t. 
of  owe  being  supplied  in  isth  c.  by  owed.    The 
orig.  pa.  pple.  in  all  the  Teut.  langs.  became  an 
adj.,  of  which  the  mod.  Eng.  form  is  OWN  a. ;  but 
as  a  pa.  pple.  OE.  dgen  was  still  used  in  16-iyth  c. 
as  owen,  oitne.      A  later  pa.  pple.  aucht,  ought, 
conformed  to  the  orig.  pa.  t.,  is  found  from  the 
Mth  c. :  see  OUGHT  v.  7.     The  current  pa.  pple.  is 
owed;  so  that  the  whole  verb  has  now  the  ordinary 
weak  conjugation  owe,  owed,  owed.     The  change 
of  signification  from  habere  to  debere  can  be  best 
traced  in  the  scheme  of  senses  below;    but  the 
primitive  sense  '  have,  possess '  is  not  yet  extinct  in 
the  dialects,  which  use  awe  or  owe  =  own,  and  have 
not  entirely  lost  the  connexion  of  owe  and  ought. 
OUGHT,  being  now  in  Standard  English  practically  a  distinct 
ord,  has  been  fully  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place,  and 
is  not  dealt  with  here;  but,  for  the  historical  development 
the  two  articles  Owe,  OUGHT,  should  be  read  together.] 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Infinitive,  o.  i  asan,  2-3  a}en,  (3  ajhenn, 
a38Bu,  a;e),  3  awen,  3,  north.  4-5  agh(e,  3-6 
torth.  awe,  6-  aw.  0.  3  oje(u,  3-4  owen,  3- 
owe,  (6  ough,  7  ow). 

°n  if888  A;!an  [see  B' l]-    e  ™°°  ORMIN  8l73  off  I*  bettste 

pall  fiatt  amjmann  ma}}  ajhenn.    c  1105  LAY.  11781  pu  scalt 

>as  riche  ajen  [c  1275  oje).    Hid.  32085  No  most  bu  nauere 

:re  /tngle-lond  aje.    c  1300  Awe  [see  B.  i  b).  c  1400  Agh 

!  B.  ic].    1535  STEWART  Citron.  Scot.  II.  470  For  na 

a«ts  that  he  can  aw. 


341 

&.)  aw,  awe.     0.  3-  owest,  (4-5  owirt,  5  -yst, 
7-  ow'st) ;  4  ogh,  5  ow,  owe. 


OWE. 


te  nc  mm  more  loue  scnowen  pen  his 
icsse  habben  and  owen?    1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  34/2    I 
o  haue  cure  and  owe  to  wake.     1580  LYLY  Eufhxes  (Arb.) 
o  should  owe  the  calfe.     1649  LOVELACE  Poems  143 
What  your  whiter  chaster  brest  doth  ow. 
a,  Pres.  Indie,  a.  \stsing.  o.  i  ah,  as,  2-3  ah, 
,3  auh,  ach,  3  a>h),  3-4  agh,  (aghe),  3-6.  aw, 
\  au(e,  4-6  awe.    &.  3-4  o},  oh,  3  oh;,  ouh,  ou, 
3-5  ogh,  u  oghe),  4-5  owje,  4-7  ow,  4-  owe, 
(.5  nowe). 
I.',,!100?  fy£'''"°"'  '75  (Gr.)  Nu  ic  ah  maste  bearfe.  c  i«x> 

IT     «     ,'r-5  ^",  '  me  sdlf  a"  ah  '"  wald-     '3-.  Cursor 
13825  (Cott  )  W.t-stand  his  biding  agh  (a  1425  Tr.  ow]  i    I 

y^ow,!1?-  '  Ibid'  5M5  (Fairf-)  Bi  P  *»*•  I  •«*•  1C.  aw     i 
3°"'  '  I40°       ""  *  Caw'  ?*°-  '  aw  the  honor 


and 


he     .  ~ 

1 
ra  inne. 


-  (Rolls)  6369  Bi  be  treube  ich  ou  to  be. 

'"»  P'  "XV'  ^°  The  more  "k  'cl1  to  'ov*e 

•  At.  10248  (Tr.)  pat  I  no  chirche  ow^e 

,YDG.  De  Guil.  Ptlgr.  22677  So  I  howe. 

v  *Wk<-  fl°/Iir1i°Weod,c"e-    "*&  V™KKVQuce£TE1Jc%. 
'873  III.  548, 1  ow  thee  a  just  reward. 
"Using.  a.  i  ahst.  aht.  ast,  2-3  a5es(t, 
3  ahes(t ;  3-4  ahe,  4  agh,  aghe,  au,  4-5  (6- 


i°  be?I«vob«i'«>«,  .  '»03  W.  TAYLO.  in  RoboenU  M 
I   458,  I  have  owcn  him  a  letter  still  longer. 


c  1130  Halt  Meid.  39 "pit  bu  ahes  to  don."  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  33181  (Cott.)  pou  agh  [Ed.  ahe,  G6tt.  au)  to  mm 
'375  "ARBOUR  £r««  ix.  733  As  bou  aw.  c  1460  Teameley 
Myst.  in.  171  To  luf  me  welle  thou  awe. 

ft.  aini)  Ancr.  R.  136  pe  dette  bet  tu  owest  me.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  26965  (Cott.)  Ne.  .pi-self  ogh  sai  hot  soth  o  be 
a  nis/bid.  4589  (I'r.)  per  fore  owe  [earlier  MSS.  au,  aghe] 
pou  bl  njt.  1483  Viilgaria  abs  Ttrentio  16  b,  Do  as  thow 
owyst  to  do.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i  iii. 
33  Y"  owest  to  meruayll  and  fere.  1651  HOBBES  Leviatk 
n.  xx.  106  Thou  that  owest  me  obedience. 

C.  yd  sing,  (i)  Original:  a.  i  ah,  as,  2-3  ah, 
(2  auh,  ach,  3  ash),  3-4  agh,  -e,  3-6  aw,  4  au, 
aue,  4-5  awe,  (5  augh).  p.  3-4  oh,  03,  3  oh}, 
ouh,  ou,  3-5  ogh,  4-5  owje,  ow,  owe.  (2)  New 
formation :  y.  2  ah«,  aweb,  (3  haht),  4  aws,  5 
awib,  (awthe).  8.  3-4  ojb,  oleb,  (ojet),  3-5 
oweb,  (3  howe«),  4-  oweth,  (4-5  -ib,  -yb,  5 
-ith(e,  howyth) ;  6-  owes,  (6-7  ows). 

a.  a  taoo  Andreas  51%  (Gr.)  Ah  him  lifes  geweald.  e  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  47  Eall  bat  he  ah.  ciifo  Hatton 
G.  ibid.,  Eall  baet  he  aa.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  139  Man  ach 
to  wurben  bis  halie  del.  Ibid.,  Sunnedei  ah  efn.  .Mon.  ..to 
chirche  cume.  c  ixoo  Vices  tf  Virtues  35  Dat  god  3at  he  aw 
te  donne.  Ibid.  45  De  hlauerd . .  8e  3at  scip  auh.  ciioo 
Triit.  Coll.  Horn.  17  Ne  noman  ne  agh  werne.  rims  LAY. 
13479  pes  king  ajhfc  1275  haht]  al  bis  lond.  13..  Cursor  M. 
267  (G6tt.)  Coursur  of  be  werld  men  au  [Cott.  aght]  it  call. 
Ibid.  4380  He  aue  to  thinck  apon  be  ending.  1431-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  461  A  man  awe  not  to  departe.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Ends  ix.  xii.  51  He  that  aw  this  swerd. 


etna  Bestiary  370  Ne  03  ur  non  o3er  to  sunen.  aiaac 
Ancr.  R.  64  pet  he  ouh  tosiggen.  c  1308  Pal.  Songs(CzmA.) 
204  I  he  wreche  was  hard  that  ow  the  gode.  c  I3><  Know 
Thyself  46  in  E.  E.  P.  131  pcnke  on  hi  god  as  be  wel  owe. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5357  As  ogh  myn  astate.  a  1415  Cursor 
M.  9686  (Tr.)  Hit  ow3e  tried  to  be.  71490  CAXTON  Rule  St. 
Benet  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  139  He  owe  to  fall  downe  prosstrate. 
1.  citto Hatton  Gosp.  Lukexi.  21  pa  binj  '  '  '  "'  ' 
Gasp.  ah).  13..  Cursor  M.  9636  (Gott.) 


y.  cirto  Hatton  Gasp.  Lukexi.  21  pa  j>ine  be  h 
.  ah).     13..  Cursor  M.  9636  (Gotl.)  Dcde 
thole  for-bi.    c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  30  Awib  he  not  to  blessTe] 


. 
he  aws  to 


be  peple  f  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  ij  b,  As  she  awthe  to  be 
1.  c  1105  LAY.  3465  pe  man  bat  lutel  ojeb.  city>  Gen.  * 
A-r.  324  Quat  ojet  nu  oat  for-bodc  o-wold?  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  954  Pray.,  to  cure  lady  bat  owyb  bys  day. 
1340  Aytnb.  9  pe  wyl  of  him  bet  hit  o})>.  13..  Cursor  M. 
6161  (Giitt.)  pis  owes  [Tr.  oweb]  euer  to  be  in  mind.  1381 
WYCLIF  Eccl.  xi.  8  He  owith  to  han  mynde  of  the  derke 
tyme.  a  1450  Cm.  Myst.  (1841)  97  To  whom  the  mayd 
howyth  to  be  maryed.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  Lyke 
as  a  trewe  man  oweth  to  do.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  tt  M.  (1684) 
I.  534  No  bishop  ows  to  let  a  true  priest,  citoo  SHAKS. 
Sonx.  Ixxix,  What  he  owes  thee.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath,  ll. 
xxx.  181  The  debt  that  every  man  oweth. 

d.  plural,  a.  i  agon,  -un,  (asalS),  2-3  ajen, 
aje,  aweS,  3  ahen,  ajelS,  -a*,  awe* ;  4  agh(e, 
ah,  (h)aoh,  4-5  aue,  awe,  4-6  au,  aw,  5  augh. 
0.  2-3  ojen,  oje*,  3  ohen,  3-5  owen,  (5  -in,  -yn, 
-ne),  oweb,  -eth,  ouwe,  4  oen,  howen,  oghe, 
ouh,  4-7  ow,  4-  owe,  (5  howe,  8  ough). 
o.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  4(5)  Hi  eorSan  ajun,  ctjoo 
Vices  f,  Virtues  35  Swo  awc3  to  donne  alle.  c  laoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  41  Swo  we  ajeS  to  don.  Ibid.  57  We  ajen  to 
cumen.  a  1140  Sarnies  IVarde  in  /.ami:  Horn.  345  Hu  we 
ahen  wearlicbe  to  biwiten  us  seoluen.  13..  Cursor  M. 
33834  (Edin.)  We  agh  it  noght  to  hald  in  were.  Ibid.  11618 
(CotL)  pe  lauerd  agh  \G.  aue,  Tr.  owe,  L.  ow]  yee  worthli 
to  lufe.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ii.  4  Wcle  aghe  we  to 
brek.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  39  pe  ligeaunce  bat  bei 
awe.  c  1500  Lancelot  3447  V  he  aw  to  be  commendit.  1551 
ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (r884)  8  The  trew  service .. quhilk 
we  aw  to  him.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  57  Sa 
we  au  faith.. to  the  kirk. 

0.  aun  Cott.  Horn.  235  Ure  king  we  o}eS  wurhAmint. 
c  iioo  TriH.  Coll.  Horn.  57  Alse  we  ojen  to  don.  a  1x5 
Ancr.  R.  68  Uor  bi  owen  be  gode  . .  to  habben  witnesse. 
c  «»75  LAY.  351 10  Al  bat  we  beie  oweb  [c  1305  aJeS).  Ibid. 
25319  pat  we  oweb  [c  1205  ajen]  cleane.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  313  pe  whilk  je  salle  &  ouh  to  maynten.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  IVts.  III.  197  pei  owen  to  use  bisdoynge.  1380 
Lay  Folks  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  978  We  owe  to  loue  oure 
euyn-cristyn.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  134/2  Profiles  that 
cometh,  or  oweth  to  come.  1463  MAKG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
II.  142  Do  as  ye  owe  to  do.  1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  86/1 
The  which  vi  marcs,  the  seid  Pnour..and  his  successours. . 
owyn  to  pay.  1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  Sleep  ii,  All  my  too 
much  Moysture  ow.  1711-1868  Owe  [see  B.  4). 

3.  Past  Indie,  (i)  Original:  ahte,  6hte,  etc.: 
see  OUGHT  v.     (2)  New  formation:  5  awede,  5- 
owed,  (5  -id,  -yd,  7  ow'd) ;  ind  sing,  owedst, 
(7  owd'st). 

a  1435  Cursor  M.  14045  (Trin.)  Wheber  owed  to  loue  him 
bettur  bo.  1571  R.  H.  tr.  Lauaterus'  Ghostes  (1596)  147  This 
man  that  owed  the  apparel.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  111.  iii.  333 
That  sweete  sleepe  Which  thou  owd'st  yesterday.  16*7  MAY 
Lucan  v.  (1631)  18  The  man  that  ow'd,  and  kept  This  boate. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  *  Past.  Introd.  5  3.  3  He  owed  his 
knowledge  of  letters  to  accident. 

4.  Pa.  pple.   o.   i  agen,  5-9  owen,  (5  owyn, 
6  oune).    0.  aht,  aught,  ought,  etc. :  see  OUGHT  v. 
•y.  4-owed,(6oughed.  7  owd,  ow'd). 

«.  1460-4  Owyn  [see  B.  3j.  i57oLEViNsA/a<«>.22o/i2Oune, 
debitus.  164*  View  Print.  Bk.  int.  Observat.  9  The  King 
the  supreame  head  ..  unto  whom  a  body  politique.  .been 
bounden  and  owen  next  to  God.  Ibid.,  Bounden  and  owen 
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of  laweful  peynes  ben  rather  owed  to  felonoi  citcmu.  •  i&ii 
W.  CAHTWMGIIT  Ordinary  m.  iii,  All  broken  sleep.,  are  oV3 
Only  to  you.  17,5^0  f  on  Iliad  ix.  827  StrengTh  consiiu 
in  spint  and  m  blood,  And  those  are  owed  to  generous  wine 
and  food. 

6.  The  negative  tu  blended  formerly  with  this 
vb.,  making  the  OE.  forms  ndh,  ndfoti,  ndhle,  ME. 
najen,  nowen,  noiih,  newest,  etc. 

a"1!!1?  ^•*Ci!I'  ?'  35*Heo--nouh  non  uorte  nimen  Codes 
Hcsch  Ac  his  blod.     Ihta.  380  Je  nowen  nout  unnen.     a  1140 
Lo/ioKg  in  Cott.  Horn.  215  pu  newest  none  mon  nowitht. 
B.  Signification. 
I.  To  have  ;  to  possess  ;  to  own. 

1  1.  trans.  To  have  ;  to  have  belonging  to  one, 
to  possess  ;  to  be  the  owner  of,  to  own  ;  -  Own 
v.  2.  Obs.  (since  e  1680)  exc.  dial. 

For  illustration  of  the  original  pa.  t.  see  OUGHT  v.  i. 

r888  K.  vELFKED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  2  pa  micles  beburfon  be 
miceljisan  willab.  e  looo  Aps.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  44  Se  man 


tuo-name.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  33  The  goode  man 
">»'  'he  bcestes  oweth.  1:1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  t,  Lint. 
Mon.  xi.  (1885)  136  The  eyres  off  thaim  bat  some  tyme  owed 
it  1516  Pilgr.  Pcrf.dsy.)  117  He  that  of  very  ryght  owed 
r  cappe.  <:i6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XXIIL  335  The  horse  The 
Gods  bred,  and  Adrastus  ow'd.  i6a8  T.  SPENCER  Logic* 
117  The  Qxe.  .knoweswho  owes  him,  and  feeder  him  1664 
PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  III.  7  Fine  storehouses,.,  but  of  no 
great  profit  to  him  that  oweth  them,  a  1815  FORBY  Vac.  E. 
Angliit  s.  v.,  Mr.  Brown  owes  that  farm. 

fb.  To  get  or  take  possession  of;   =  OWN  v. 
i ;  HAVE  v.  14.  Obs. 
c  laos  LAY.  38433  pe  feond  hine  a*  !   c  1300  Havelok  1292 
Als  1  sat  upon  that  lowe,  I  bigan  Denemark  for  to  awe. 

to.  To  acknowledge  as  belonging  to  oneself; 
=  OWN  v.  3  a.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8956  The  ost  for  to  honour  &  agh  hym 
as  lord.  1613  WITHEK  Abuses  Stript  L  viii,  Their  fore- 
fathers, .would  not  know  them,  (If  they  were  living)  or  for 
shame  not  owe  them.  1633  MISSELDEN  Fret  Trade  -to  Him 
that  wrote  a  little  treatise.. which  it  seemes  for  modesty  he 
refuseth  to  owe. 

II.  To  have  to  pay. 

This  branch  and  the  next  were  expressed  in  OE.,  as  in  the 
other  Teutonic  langs.,  by  the  vb.  sceal,  pa.  t.  sceolde,  inf. 
sculan  (Goth.  skal,skulda,  ikulax),  mod.Eng.  SHALL.  SHOULD. 
The  first  traces  of  the  mod.  use  appear  in  the  Lindisf.  Gloss, 
which  renders  L.  debere  (where  the  Rushw.,  like  the  later 
Ags.  Gosp.,  use&sculan)  by  the  phrase  dtan  to geldanne  '  to 
have  to  pay '.  Examples  are  wanting  during  the  following 
two  centuries  to  show  the  stages  by  which  this  was  shortened 
to  the  simple  dgan,  which  is  found  by  1175  in  full  use,  both 
in  the  sense  '  to  owe  (money) ',  and  '  to  have  it  as  a  duty ', 
'  to  be  under  obligation  (to  do  something! ',  in  both  taking 
the  place  of  OE.  sculan.  (See  also  OUGHT  v.  2,  5.)  The 
result  was  that  shall  gradually  ceased  to  have  the  sense 
'  owe ',  retained  that  of  obligation  with  a  weaker  force,  and 
became  mainly  an  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense ;  while  if$an, 
a)en;  ojen,  owen-mve,  in  taking  debere  as  its  main  sense, 
has  in  Standard  Eng.  lost  that  of  haHre,  or  handed  it  over 
to  the  cognate  OWN,  which  shares  it  with  have  and  such 
Romanic  synonyms  v& possess. 

2.  To  be  under  obligation  to  pay  or  repay  (money 
or  the  like) ;  to  be  indebted  in,  or  to  the  amount 
of;  to  be  under  obligation  to  render  (obedience, 
honour,  allegiance,  etc.).     Const,  with  simple  dat. 
or  to.     (The  chief  current  sense.) 
For  illustration  of  the  pa.  t.  in  earlier  form  see  OUGHT  v.  3. 
[coso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  28  xeld  bjet  ou  aht  to 
Seldannc  [Vulg.  debes,  Rushvi.  and  Ags.  G.  scealt.  Halt. 
seek].     —  Luke  xvi.  5  Huu  mice!  ant  3u  to  geldanne 
hlaferde  minum?  [Vttlg.  debes  domino  meo,  Ags.  G.  scealt 
bit  minum  hlaforde].     Ib'ul.  7  Huu  feolo  aht  8u  to?  [Vutg. 
debes,  Agy.  G.  scealt  bu].]  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  335  Ure  king 
we  oge5  uurbmint  [text  wrhmintT  bur  sceappend  al  pat  we 
bied.    ciaoo  ORMIN  16529,  &  jin  bu  litell  dost  forr  Godd, 
Godd  ah  \K  litell  mede.     1158  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill,  L  4  We 
hoaten  alle  vre  treowe  in  be  treowbe  baet  heo  vs  o^en.    1389 
WYCLIF  Luke  xvi.  5  He  seide  to  the  firste,  Hou  moche  owist 
thou  to  my  lord  ?    1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/  A  If  once  vii,  He  is 
wyse  that  payetb  that  that  he  oweth  of  ryghL    a  1533  LD. 
BURNERS  Cn'ld.  Bk.  M.  Aunt.  (1546)  Hviijb,  The  people 
owe  obedyence  to  the  prynce.     1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius 
Catech.  38  In  it  chyldrene  ar  taucht  quhat  thay  aw  vnto 
thair  parents.  1735  SHERIDAN  Let.  to  Swift  16  July,  Swift's 
Lett.  1768  IV.  102, 1  cleared  off  the  rent  which  I  owed  him. 
1801  in  A.  H.  Craufurd  Gen.  Craufurdf,  Light  Diy.  (1801) 
10  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  prepare  against  this.    1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  l.  iii.  20,  I  paid  htm  what  lowed  him.    1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV  xviii.  140  On  behalf  of  the  land 
to  which  they  owed  a  temporary  allegiance. 

b.  absol.  (or  with  indirect  obj.  only) :    To  be 
indebted,  be  in  debt. 

1460,  1483  [see  OUGHT  v.  i  b).   1607  HEYWOOD  Worn.  Kild 
w.  Kindn.  Wks.  1874  II.  143,  I  haue.  .nothing  left,  I  owe 
euen  for  the  clothes  vpon  my  backe.    1865  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  III.  285,  I  owed  for  my  summer  bonnet  and  cloak. 
1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  256/1  She  says  she  owes  me  for 
the  preservation  of  her  life  on  the  island. 
3.  transf.  a.  To  have  or  cherish  towards  another 
(a  feeling,  regarded  as  something  which  is  yet  to 
be  paid  or  rendered  in  action);  to  bear  (good  or 
ill  will).     Oiis.  exc.  in  to  owe  a  grudge,     b.   To 
have  or  bear  to  some  one  or  something  (a  relation, 
as  dependence,  etc.,  which  has  to  be  acknowledged) ; 
to '  own '.  rare.  (For  earlier  pa.  t.  see  OCGHT  3, 3  b. ; 
a.  c  1385  [see  OUGHT  3].  14*0-4  P<,,t~  Lett.  "•*<•'•  ^ 
owyn  to  your  person  ryght  herly  love.     1461  /toa.  to   i 


OWE. 

wold  owe  yow  ryth  good  wyll,  so' that  ye  wold  owe  hem 
good  wyll.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hvon  Ixx.  240  Ye  do  me 
create  wronge  to  owe  me  youre  yll  wyll.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII ^70  To  whom  the  Cardinal!  did  not  owe 
the  best  favor.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  209  They. . 
will  wait  two  or  three  houres  for  some  to  whom  they  owe 
some  speciall  grudge,  to  bestow  their  curse  vpqn  him.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  i,  Being  afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me 
a  spite.  Mod.  The  act  of  one  who  owes  us  a  grudge. 

b.  1644  [H.  PARKER]  ?;« Pop.  59  Monarchyand  Aristocracy 
are  derivative  forms  and  owe  a  dependance  on  Democracy. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  i.  iii.  (1866)  107  There  was  nothing 
in  his  character  or  purposes  which  owed  affinity  with  any 
mood  of  this  jocund  and  energetic  people. 
4.  fig.    To  have  to  ascribe  or  attribute  (some- 
thing) to,  or  acknowledge  as  derived  from  (some 
person   or  thing)  ;   to  have,   as  received  from  or 
caused  by  some  one  or  something ;  to  be  indebted 
or  beholden  for.    Const,  to  (or  simple  dative).     Cf. 
DUE  a.  9.    (For  the  earlier  pa.  t.  see  OUGHT  v.  4.) 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  iii.  115  But,  th'  Earth  not 
only  th'  Oceans  debter  is  For  these  large  Seas ;  but  owes    l 
him   Tanais   [etc.].      1605   SHAKS.  Lear  Hi.  iv.  108  Thou    . 
ow'st  the  Worme  no  Silke :  the  Beast,  no  Hide.    1701  POPE    I 
Jan.  f;  May  71  Abusive  Nabal  ow'd  his  forfeit  life  To  the 
wise  conduct  of  a  prudent  wife.   17x1  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  60 
p  3   It  was  to  this  Age  that  we  owe  the   Production  of 
Anagrams.     1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  ill.  i.  325,  I  owe 
my  fife  to  thee.    1838  J.  L.  STEPHENS  Trav.  Greece  13/1 
Corinth  owed  her  commercial  greatness  to  the  profits  of  her 
merchants  in  transporting  merchandise  across  [the  isthmus]. 
1868   LOCKYER  EUni.  Astron.  vi.  (1879)  228  We  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

f  b.  Without  direct  object :   To  be  indebted  or 

beholden  (to  a  person  or  thing/or  something).  Obs. 

ifixx  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  fy  no  King  i.  i,  I  think,  we  owe 

thy  fear  for  our  victory.     1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  46 

Accurate  Artificers  . .  owe  more  unto  Doctrine  than  unto 

Nature.     1653  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  4  In  this 

both  he  and  I  ow  infinitely  to  your  Lordship.     1686  tr. 

Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  93  Others  assert,  That  they  owe 

for  their  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  one  Cyril. 

III.  To  have  it  as  a  duty  or  obligation. 

t  5.  To  have  as  a  duty ;  to  be  under  obligation 

(to  do  something).     (Followed  by  inf.   with  or 

without  to.}  Obs.  (For  the  pa.  t.  see  OUGHT  v.  5  a.) 

(a)  with  to  and  inrin.  =  OUGHT  v.  5  b  (a). 
CH75  Lamb,  Horn.  21  Swilcne  lauerd  we  ajen  to  dreden. 
Ikid.  81  Her  me  ah  to  understonden  for  whi  hit  sei3  [h]alf 
quic.  c  xioo  Trin.  Coll.  Hum.  57  Alse  we  o^en  to  don. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  836  pe  seruyng  man . .  Oweb 
to  come  when  he  hab  leysere.  1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III. 
226/1  As  we  ben  and  owe  to  ben.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
II.  293  Thei  awe  to  be  namede  raper  Agarenes.  c  1500 
Melusine  108  Therfore  .it  oweth  not  to  be  refused  ne  gayn- 
sayd.  1534  MORE  Treat,  oil.  Passion  Wks.  1314/1  You  owe 
also  one  to  weshe  an  others  fete.  1537  Let.  in  Cranmers 
Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  352  As  obedient. .as  a  true 
Christian  oweth  to  be. 

(K)  with  simple  infin.   =  OCGHT  v.  5  b  (£). 

c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  53  Nu  a}e  we  alle.  .nime  forbisne. 

13..  Cursor  M.  5104  (Cott.)  All  your  bidding  agh  be  til  vs 

als  comanding.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ocix.  v,  As  prysoners 

owe  home   agayn  repeire.     a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  1405 

Forgotten  was  nothing  That  owe  be  done.   1524  HEN.  VIII 

Lft.  to  Pace  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1724)  I.  n.  App.  xiii.  28 

They  shuld  &  owe,  not  oonely  forbere  to  geve  ayde. 

•(•b.  In  weakened  sense  :   =  Shall.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1*50  Gen.  tr  Ex.  1944  Quat-so  his  dremes  owen  a-wold. 

1 6.    quasi-impers.  (usually  with   inf.   clause   as 

subject) :    (It)  behoves,  is  the  duty  of,  befits,  is 

due  (to)  ;  e.  g.  him  owe  (or  oweth)  —  it  behoves  him, 

he  ought ;  as  him  owe  —  as  befits  him,  as  is  due 

to  him.    Obs.    (For  the  pa.  t.  see  OUGHT  v.  6.) 

c  mo  Bestiary  350  Anofter  kinde,  £>at  us  03  alle  to  ben 
minde.  £1375  Cursor  M.  18791  (Fairf.)  Wele  vs  agh  to 
loue  him.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxi.  13  Y  shal  ordeyne 
to  thee  a  place  whidyr  hym  awe  to  flee,  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxiii.  49  Full  glad  and  blithe  awe  vs  to  be.  1:1450  Miroitr 
Saluacioun  4486  Hym  awe  serue  and  luf  godde  with  his 
hert  alle  &  some.  1470-1500  [see  OUGHT  v.  6  a,  b]. 

t7.  pa.  pple.  owen  —  under  obligation,  obliged, 
bound.  06s. 

1541-1  Act  33  Hen.  VIII  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  an 
To  give  money  in  alines,  in  as  large  a  maner  and  forme  as 
they  are  bownden  or  owen  to  doe.     1642  [see  A.  4  a], 
t  Owe  a.,  shortened  ME.  form  of  OWN  a. 
Owe,  obs.  form  of  How  adv.,  \ov  pron. 
tOw-edness.    Obs.    nonce-wd.      [f.  owed  pa. 
pple.  of  OWE  v.  +  -NESS.]     The  quality  or  fact  of 
being  possessed  or  owned. 

1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1607)  354  Among  the  Familists 
(saith  H.  N.)  none  claimeth  anything  proper  to  himself  for 
to  possess  the  same  to  any  owedness  or  pnvateness. 
Owel,  obs.  form  of  AWL. 

Owelty  (#«'elti)  Law.  Also  6-8  ovelty,  8 
ovealty.  [a.  AF.  oweltf,  earlier  oeltet  (Oxf. 
Psalter) :— L.  sequalitdt-ein,  f.  sequdl-is  (OF.  ewal, 
owel,  oel,  etc.)  equal.]  Equality. 

(The  AF.  adj.  owel  '  equal '  (BRITTON  I.  251,  II.  79,  etc.), 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  Eng.  use.) 

1579  RASTELL  Expos.  Termes  Lawe.  Oweltie,  is  when 
there  is  Lord,  mesne,  and  tenant,  and  the  tenant  holdeth  of 
the  mesne  by  the  same  seruices,  that  the  mesne  holdeth  ouer 
of  y«  lord  aboue  him.  1596  BACON  Max.  Com.  Law  iii. 
(1636)  14  There  shall  be  ten  shillings  onely  reserved  upon  the 
gift  entaile  as  for  ovelty.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Owelty 
or  ovelty  of  services,,  .an  equality  of  services;  as  when  the 
tenant  paravail  owes  as  much  to  the  mesn,  as  the  mesn 
does  to  the  lord  paramount.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
II  524  Called  a  rent  for  owelty  or  equality  of  partition. 
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Owen,  obs.  f.  OVEN  ;  obs.  inf.,  etc.  of  OWE  v. 

t  Owen,  pa.  f  pie.   Obs.  obliged :  see  OWE  v.  B.  7. 

Owen,  owene,  obs.  forms  of  OWN  a. 

Owenian  (<ra/"-nian),  a.  [f.  surname  Owen  + 
-IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Robert  Owen  (1771- 
1858),  a  social  reformer  who  advocated  the  re- 
organization of  society  on  a  system  of  communistic 
co-operation,  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into 
practice  in  various  industrial  communities.  So 
Owenism  (ou'eniz'm),  the  theory  or  system  of 
Owen ;  Owenist,  an  adherent  of  Owenism  ;  also 
attrib. ;  Owenlte  (ou'enait),  a  follower  of  Owen  ; 
Owenize  v.  trans.,  to  bring  under  the  influence  of 
the  system  of  Owen ;  to  convert  to  Owenism. 


and  community  of  goods.  1870  Athenzum  5  Feb.  iBj  That 
Owenism  and  Founerism  failed  to  accomplish  their  ends  in 
the  Old  World  the  socialists  allow.  Ibid.,  Glancing  at  the 
list  of  the  Owenist  associations,  we  see  that  the  Forrestville 
community  (Indiana)  . .  died  in  its  second  year  . .  and  that 
New  Harmony  . .  came  to  an  end  in  its  third  year.  1880 
T.  FROST  Forty  Yrs\  Recoil.  14,  I  •  •  knew  nothing  of  the 
Owenian  ethics  and  social  economy. 

Ower  (^»'ai).    [f.  OWE  v.  +  -EK  !.] 

T 1.  A  possessor,  an  owner.    Ols. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  375/1  (Harl.  MS.  221)  Owere  of  a 
schyp,  or  schyp-lord.  1447  Rails  of  Parlt.  V.  139/2  The 
owers  of  the  seide  Catell  may  never  come  to  have  replevyn 
of  them.  1637  BP.  HALL  Serin,  at  Excestcr  24  Aug.,  Wks. 
(1662)  ill.  (iv.J  95  He.  .will  purchase  with  money  that  which 
the  great  ower  of  heaven  gave  him  freely. 

2.  One  who  owes,  a  debtor,  rare. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods  xxxiv.  x  They  are  not,  sir, 
worst  owers  that  do  pay  Debts  when  they  can. 

Ower,  obs.  f.  EWER  '•*,  OAR,  OVER,  YOUB. 
Owerance,  Owrance  (o"-3rans,  au-rans).  St. 
and  north,  dial.    [f.  ower,  owre,  north,  dial,  form  of 
OVEB  +  -ANCE.]      The  position  of  being  over; 
superiority,  ascendancy,  mastery,  control. 

1551  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catcch.  (1884)  154  To  slay  syn  and 
dede  quhilk  had  ouerance  apon  us.  1818  HOGG  Brownie 
Bodsbeck  I.  iii.  39  Or  it  get  the  owrance  o'  auld  Wat  Laid- 
law,  od  it  sal  get  strength  o'  arm  for  aince.  1819  RENNIE 
St.  Patrick  II.  266  (Jam.)  [He]  hasna  as  muckle  owrance  o' 
himsel'  as  win  up  on  the  feet  o'  him.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.  v., '  She  fairly  haes  t1  owerance  ower  him ',  she  com- 
pletely rules  him.  Mod.  Sc.  She's  his  wife,  but  she  hasna 
the  owrance  o'  a  penny  !  [Also  in  Northumbld.,  Cumbld., 
Ulster.] 

t  Owes,  owse,  obs.  forms  of  OOZE  '. 
1575  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  30  The  owse  of  Ashen 
barke  dronke,  is  an  extreme  purgacion. . .  AH  the . .  connyng  of 
a  Tanner  concistethe  in  the  skillful!  making  of  his  owes. 
O  wey,  Owfe,  obs.  forms  of  AWAY,  WOOF. 
t  Owgel,  var.  of  OUGLE  a.,  Obs.  ugly,  horrible. 
Vr  1400  LYDG.  JEsop's  Fab.  i.  32  The  owgel  \v.  r.  vgly] 
blaknes  of  the  derk  nyght. 

Ow;e,  obs.  f.  OWE.  Owght,  Owijt,  obs.  ft. 
OUGHT,  OUT.  Owgly,  obs.  f.  UGLY  a. 

tOwhere,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  o.  I  fthwaer, 
ahwer,  ahwar,  1-3  awer,  4  awher,  aware,  5 
(?)  awre.  ft.  3  Orm.  owwhar,  owwhrer,  (eower), 
3-4  owhar,  ouwhar,  4owhore,ouwhere,  ouwar, 
owar,  4-5  owher,  -e,  (ouwher,  oughwhere,  our, 
5  oujwher(e,  owjwhere).  [f.  OE.  ci  ever,  O  adv. 
+  Awser  WHERE:  cf.  anywhere,  aywhere,  every- 
where, somewhere.']  Anywhere. 

o.  c888K. ALFRED Boeth.  vii.  §  3  Habbe  icbeawerbenumen 
binra  gifena?  c  xooo  J^LFRIC  Jos.  i  18  Se  man  be  wibcwib 
pinum  bebodum  ahwar,  beo  he  deabes  scildig.  c  xooo  Ags. 
Ps.  (Th.)  Ixi.  6  Ne  ma:;  ic  hine  ahwaer  befleon.  <.  1000  Laws 
Edw.  if  Guttt.  c.  1 1  Ahwar  on  lande.  a  1300  Leg.  Rood  30 
}>at  holi  tre  was  fairest  bo  bat  hi  mytte  awer  [c  issoowhere] 
ise.  13..  Cursor  M.  1837  (Gott.)  J>e  heiest  montayn  bat 
was  aware  [T.  owhore,  C.  our-quare,  F.  awre-quare].  1390 
GOWER  Cottf.  II.  349  For  if  mi  fot  wojde  awher  go. 

0.  (  1200  ORMIN  6509  To  witenn  jiff  pe35  haffdenn  Crist 
Owwhar  onn  eorbe  fundenn.  Ibid.  6921  3iff  J^??  himm 
owhar  wisstenn.  c  xw>5  LAY.  8231  And  3tf  ich  hine  mai 
eower  [^1275  owba]  ifon.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  60  Ham  ..bet 
ouoer  ooer  hondlie,  ooer  oubwar  ivele  o<5er.  c  1310  Cast. 
Love  1278  Owher  that  he  }ode,  Folk  him  sewed,  bothe  evyll 
and  goode.  c  13*5  Lai  le  Freitie  15  When  kinges  might  our 
y-here  Of  ani  meruailes  that  ther  were,  c  1350  will.  Palerne 
2251  What  man  vpon  molde  mijt  ouwar  finde  tvo  breme 
wite  beres.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  262  If  a  man 
haveal  bileve  bat  Goddis  lawe  techib  ouwher  [v.r.  ow^where]. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  90/1540  In  bakkows, 
brewhows,  or  ourels  [=  owher  els],  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  211 
It  is  not  founde  ouwhere  in  Holi  Scripture.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  395/2  The  beste  grasse  and  herbys  that  is  owhere. 
t  Owhither,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  ohwider, 
ouhwuder,  4  o  whydre.  [f.  ME.  8=  OE.  d  ever 
i-  hwider  WHITHER  :  cf.  OwHERE.and  OE.  se^hwider 
everywhither.]  To  any  place,  any  whither. 

<z  1*25  Ancr.  R.  172  Jif  he  ouhwuder  wende  ut.  a  1240 
Sawles  IVarde  in  Cott.  Honi.  247  Hwon  bat  he  slepe  oSer 
ohwider  [fare]  from  hame.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  v.  25 
Thi  seruaunt  jeede  not  o  whydre  [1388  to  ony  place]. 
Owing  (<«'in),  vtl.  s6.  [f.  OWE  v.  +  -ING  l.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  OWE  (sense  2)  ;  that  which 
one  owes ;  obligation  to  pay,  indebtedness ;  debt. 

1551  HULOET,  Owynge,  or  the  act  of  owynge,  debitio.  1618 
GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  109  Caesar  inuades  the  Fortunes 
of  his  Subiects,  either  to  vphold  his  Honours,  or  absolue  hi& 
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Owings.     1839  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Rec.  Later  Life  I.  235  Being 
in  the  mind  to  pay  my  owings,  I  proceed  to  do  so. 

Owing  (""'in),  ppl-  "•  U-  as  Prec-  +  -mo2. 
Almost  always  used  predicatively,  or  after  its  noun.] 

L  That  owes  (see  OWE  v.  2,  etc.) ;  that  is  under 
obligation,  bound  (to  do  something) ;  indebted, 
bounden,  beholden  (to  a  person  for  something). 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  69  penne  is  holy  chirche  a-signet 
[v.  rr.  owynge,  awynge]  to  helpen  hem  and  sauen.  1678 
PEPYS  Corr.  292,  I  am  greatly  owing  to  your  Lordship  for 
your  last  favour.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  13  One 
Instance.. of  what  tnis  Company  is  owing  for,  to  the.. 
Thoughtfulness  of  its  Accusers. 

2.  Said  of  the  thing :  That  is  yet  to  be  paid  or 
rendered ;   owed,  due.     Const,  to  or  simple  dat. 
(The  usual  current  sense.) 

The  origin  of  this  use  is  obscure,  there  being  no  corre- 
sponding sense  of  the  vb. ;  it  might  possibly  be  reflexive, 
'  owing  itself,  hence  '  being  owed '. 

1411  in  E.  E.  With  19  Of  whiche  somme  ys  owynge  to 
me,  to  be  payd,  an.C.  Mark  by  b*  handes  of  my  lady  louelL 
1435  Rolls  of  Para.  IV.  493/1  Certeyn  dette,  which  they 
clayme  to  be  owyng  hem  by. .ye  Kyng.  1570  Wills  n  Inv, 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  344  Dettis  awand  me.  1596  DANETT  ir. 
Comixes  (1614)  179  At  the  yeeres  ende  there  is  not  one  penny 
owing  them.  178*  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  IX.  v,  She  dis- 
charged all  that  was  owing  for  the  children. 

3.  Jig.  Owing  to  :  a.  pred.  That  owes  its  exist- 
ence to ;  attributable  to ;  derived  or  arising  from, 
caused  by,  consequent  on,  'due  to"  (see  DUB  a.  9). 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  i.  (1701)  43/1  Wise  Cleobulus's 
Death,  the  Lyndian  Shoar,  To  which  his  Birth  was  owing, 
doth  deplore.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  L  (1723) 
17  These  are  the  very  Exuviae  of  Animals,  and  all  owing  to 
the  Sea.  1706  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  173  As  to  the 
Notes  . .  they  are  in  a  great  Measure  owing  to  Mr.  Potter. 
i8iz  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  2  The  effect  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  light.  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  yiii. 
582  It  is  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  things 
that  European  civilization  is  owing. 

b.  Hence,  as  prepositional  phr. :  In  consequence 
of,  on  account  of,  because  of.  (Cf.  according  to.) 

18x4  Scorr  Wav.  x,  Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to 
study. .he  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  18x5  — 
Guy  M.  xl,  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Brown  remained 
several  days  in  Allonby  without  any  answers  whatever. 
1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholme  163  Where  the  lands  are  divided 
into  a  great  many  selipns,  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  owners, 
are  continually  passing  from  one  person  to  another.  1865 
LICHTFOOT  Comm.  Gal.  (1874)  151  This  rendering  obtained 
currency. .  owing  to  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Owir,  obs.  north,  dial.  var.  OVER. 

Owirhaill,  Sc.  variant  of  OVEKHALE  v.  Obs. 

f  Owirloft,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ORLOP  \ 

1564  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  281  The  sey  wattir  to 
half  interes  into  thame,  to  the  owirloft. 

Owk,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  ouk,  wouke,  WEEK. 

Owl  (aul),  sb.  Forms :  a.  1-3  ule,  4-6  oule, 
5-7  owle,  (5  ow'ele,  5-6  owll(e,  7  oole),  6-  owl. 
0.  5-6  howle,  5  howylle,  6  houle.  [Com.  Teut. : 
OE.  ule  wk.  fern.,  =  OLG.  *Ala  (MDu.(  MLG.,  LG. 
Ale,  Du.  uil):-*Aldn,  from  *&wl6n\  cf.  OHG. 
Awila  (MHG.  iuwel,  iule,  Ger.  tule,  mod.Fl. 
uwele],  ON.  ugla.  These  point  back  to  OTeut. 
*uwwald,  *uwwila,  dim.  of  an  echoic  *uwwa, 
derived  from  the  voice  of  the  bird.  Cf.  OHG. 
h&wo,  OLG.  h&o,  MHG.  h&wc,  also  mod.G.  uhu, 
names  of  the  owl  of  similar  echoic  origin  ;  also  L. 
uMa  owl,  ululare  to  howl,  and  HOWL,  HOWIET.] 
.  1.  A  nocturnal  bird  of  prey,  well  known  by  its 
doleful  'hoot',  having  a  large  head,  small  face, 
raptorial  beak,  and  large  eyes  directed  forwards, 
beset  by  a  disk  of  radiating  feathers ;  feeding  on 
mice,  small  birds,  and  the  like,  which  it  can 
approach  noiselessly  by  reason  of  its  soft  plumage. 
The  name  has  app.  been  applied  in  English  from 
the  beginning  to  all  the  native  species,  esp.  the  two 
or  three  common  ones :  see  b. 

ci*$  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  1382  Noctua,  ulula,  ule. 
Ibid.  2150  Ulula,  ulae.  c  1000  JEimc  Lev.  xi.  16  Me  etc 
ic  nan  fins  hafoccynnes  ne  earncynnes:  Ne  ulan.  a  1150 
Owl  «r  Night.  4  Iherde  ich  holde  grete  tale  Ane  ule  and 
one  nightegale.  1:1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2249  Philo- 
niene.  The  oule  [v.r.  owle].. That  prophete  is  of  wo  &  of 
myschaunce.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan>,  374/2  Owle,  or  howle, 
byrdc,  bubo.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  ci.  6  Like  a  Pellicane  in 
the  wildernes,  and  like  an  Oule  in  a  broken  wall.  159° 
SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  n.  ii.  6  The  clamorous  Owle  that  nightly 
hoots.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  I.  iv.  66  As  the 
eyes  of  owls  are  to  the  splendor  of  the  day.  1714  GAY  Sheph. 
Week  vi.  53  For  Owles,  as  Swains  observe,  detest  the  Light. 
1816  DISRAELI  Via.  Grey  v.  xv,  The  screech  of  the  waking 
owl.  1887  RUSKIN  Praeterita  II.  363  Whatever  wise  people 
may  say  of  them,  I  at  least  myself  have  found  the  owl  s  cry 
always  prophetic  of  mischief  to  me. 

b.  The  common  British  species  are  the  Barn 
Owl  (White,  Silver,  Yellow,  Church,  Hissing, 
Hobby,  Screech  Owl) ;  the  Tawny  Owl  (Brown, 
Grey,  Beech,  Ferny,  Hoot,  Hooting,  Ivy,  Wood 
Owl)  ;  the  Long-eared  or  Horned  Owl  (Long- 
tufted,  Mottled-tufted  Owl). 

Less  common  are  the  Short-eared  Owl  (Fern,  Hawk, 
October,  Red,  Short-horn,  Woodcock  Owl),  the  Eagle  GUI' 
(Stock  Owl  of  Orkney),  Little  Owl  (Bare-toed,  Little  Night 
Owl),  Snowy  or  Great  White  Owl. 

1390  GOWER  Can/.  II.  265  Schc  caste  in  . .  A  part  ek  of 
the  horned  Oule.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  74  loc 
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myttane,  nncl  Sanct  Martynis  fowle,  Wend  he  had  Iwne  the 
hornti  howte.  1611  COTGR..  Lt4che>an,  a  scrich-owlc.  1613 
WODROEFHE  Marroiv  Fr.  Tongue  300/3  With  Stockes, 
Wood,  Wolues,  and  Scrick-Ooles.  1674  RAY  Colled.  Words, 
/•'HP.  Btrtfs  83  The  common  gray  or  Ivy-Owl.  1678  — 
s  Ornitk.  ioi  Our  Church  Owl  and  brown  Owl 


. 

.  .delight  m  lower  and  plain  countrys.  1770  (1.  WIIITK  Set- 
borne  xxix.  81  To  Pennant^  I  have  known  a  dove-house 
infested  by  a  pair  of  white  owls,  which  made  great  havock 
among  the  young  pigeons.  1830  TENNYSON  Song  Owl  ^ 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits.  The  white  owl  in  the 
belfry  sits.  1882  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Strut.  Nat.  Club  IX. 
428  The  horned,  white,  and  brown  owls  have  here  an  undis- 
tnrl)e<l  refuge.  i88a  A.  HKPBURN  IHd.  504  The  Long-Eared, 
Tawny,  and  Barn  Owls,  were  permanently  resident. 
C.  Ornith.  Any  bird  of  the  sub-order  Striges. 

These  comprise  the  families  Alnconituf  (Strifitiae  of 
Sharpe)  and  Striginse  or  Slrigidx  (Bubonidae  of  Sharpe), 
tyi'ified  respectively  by  the  Screech  or  Barn  Owl  (Afuco 
jftiMMeus  Fleming,  Strix  Linn.),  and  the  Tawny  or  Brown 
Owl  (.V.  stHfiula  Linn.);  and  including,  among  19  genera, 
those  typified  by  the  Hawk  Owl  (Surrtia),  Snowy  Owl 
(Pfyctta)  which  are  diurnal  in  habit,  the  Horned  or  Eared 
Owls  (Asio),  Eagle  Owl  (Btt&e),  Cue  Owl  (.SYo/j),  Little 
Owl  (Carine  noctua\  and  American  Burrowing  Owl 
(Speotyto  cunicutaria).  The  known  species  are  about  zoo. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  In  Virginia  there  is  a  sort  of  Owl  as 
big  as  a  Goose,  that  kills  the  Poultry  in  the  Night.  i8oa 
BINCLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  62  The  Great  Horned  or 
Eagle  Owl.,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  was 
even  considered  as  a  favourite  bird  of  Minerva.  1850  TEN- 
NENT  Ceyhn  II.  vn.  viL  257  Across  the  grey  sky  the  owl 
flits  in  pursuit  of  the  night  moths.  1869  tr.  roue  lift's  Uni- 
vt  rse  fed.  ti)  219  This  species  abounds  in  the  Mississippi 
regions,  where  it  shelters  itself  in  subterranean  abodes 
several  yards  in  depth  ..His  called  the  burrowing-owl  (Strix 
citnicutaria).  1884-5  Slantt.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  343  The 
great  gray  owl,  Syrnium  cinerevmt  an  extremely  rare 
winter  visitor  to  the  northern  United  States.  1894  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  675  Among  Owls  are  found  birds  which  vary 
in  length  from  5  inches—  as  Glaucidiunt  cobctntnse^  .  .  much 
smaller  than  a  Skylark—  to  more  than  2  feet  .  .[  A]  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  Owls  is  the  reversible  property  of  their  outer 
toes.  1896  Daffy  News  6  June  8/1  In  Valdivia,  Dr.  Plate 
observed  the  remarkable  earth  owl,  which  dig^s  long  shafts 
in  the  steppes,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  terrible  scream. 
d.  In  various  proverbial  sayings. 

(  To  carry  or  send  ffivls  to  A  thens,  after  Gr.  yAautc' 
A0i)fa£«  aycip  (Aristoph.  Birds  301),  to  '  carry  coals  to  New. 
castle  ',  to  take  a  commodity  where  it  already  abounds  ;  the 
owl  being  the  emblem  of  Pallas  Athene,  the  patron  goddess 
of  Athens,  and  represented  on  Athenian  coins,  etc.) 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  399  Bot  Oule  on  Stock  and  Stock  on 
Oule  j  The  more  that  a  man  defoule,  Men  witen  wel  which 
hath  (he  werse.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  Pref.,  I  may 
be  thought  to  powre  water  into  the  Sea,  to  carrie  owles  to 
Athens,  and  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  matter  altogether 
needlcsse  and  superfluous.  i6oa  SUAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  41 
They  say  the  Owle  was  a  Bakers  daughter,  a  1611  BEAUM. 
&  FL,  Four  Plays  in  one,  Induct.,  Could  not  you  be  content 
To  be  an  owl  in  such  an  ivy-bush?  i6u  M  \i  YM-:S  ./;/<•. 
Lau  -Merck.  426  There  is  a  Custome  that  no  Officer  may 
arrest  after  Sun  set  ;  such  therefore  as  goe  abroad  but  at 
those  times,  are  said  to  Fly  with  the  Owle,  by  a  common 
Prouerbe.  1738-1869  [see  IVY-BUSH].  1764  H.  WALPOLE 
Let.  to  Earl  of  Hertford  15  Feb.,  The  noise,  which  made 
me  as  drunk  as  an  owl.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  To 
take  owl,  to  be  offended,  to  take  amiss.  1840  MARRYAT 
Poor  Jack  xxxvi,  The.  .men  will  be  as  drunk  as  owls. 

2.  trans/,  andyi^.  Applied  to  a  person  in  allusion 
to  nocturnal  habits,  to  literal  or  figurative  repug- 
nance to  light,  to  appearance  of  gravity  and  wisdom 
(often  with  implication  of  underlying  stupidity), 
etc.     Hence  =  wiseacre,  solemn  dullard. 

1413  Pilfr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xxvii.  (1850)  31  Peple, 
whicne  the  wretchyd  horrible  owle  of  helle  had  drawen  out 
of  iheyr  nest.  1508  KKNNEDIE  Flyting  u>.  Dunbar  36  Fan- 
tnbtik  fule,  ..  Ignorant  elf,  aip,  owll  irregular.  1573  FULKE 
Hcskins's  Parl.  15  The  Owles  and  Battes  of  our  time, 
either  can  not,  or  will  not  see  it.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
H.  i.  n.  Imposture  377  In  heav'nly  things  ..  more  blinde 
then  Moals,  In  earthly,  Owls.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <fr  Cr.  ti. 
i.  99,  I  bad  thee  vile  Owle,  goe  learne  me  the  tenure  of  the 
Pioclamation.  1694  ECHARD  Plautns  172  But  without 
flattery,  I  was  a  great  Owl  for  not  falling  in  love  before 
now.  1847  U  HUNT  Men,  Women  >  %  B.  II.  ii.  32  It  vexes 
one  to  see  so  fine  a  poet  make  such  an  owl  of  himself. 

3.  a.  A  name  for  the  Lump  Fish,  more  fully 
Sea  Owl.      b.  A  variety  of  Ray,  the  Owl-  Kay. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  428  The  Lompe,  Paddle  or  sea- 
Owle.  1861  COUCH  Brit.  Fishts  I.  115  Sandy  Ray,  Owl, 
ffa.-a  circularis.  Ibid.  II.  183  Sea  Owl,  the  LumpfUh. 
1863  KINGSI.KY  Water  Bab.  iv,  Where  the  great  owl-rays 
leap  and  flap,  like  giant  bats,  upon  the  tide. 

I.  A  fancy  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  dis- 
tinguished by  its  owl-like  head  and  prominent 
ruff  ;  also  called  Owl-pigeon. 

i?»5  BRADLEY  /-n/w.  Dt\t.  s.  v.  Pigeon^  There  are.,  many 

rts  of  pigeons,  such  as..Petits,  Owls,  Spots,  Trumpeters, 
bnakers,  &c.  1765  Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  125  The  owl  is.. 

.  small  Pigeon,  very  little  larger  than  a  jacobine.  1899 
V'htv.  Oct.  415  He  crossed  a  white  fantail  cock  with  the 
offspring  of  an  owl  and  an  archangel. 

5.  A  local  name  (in  South  Kng.)  of  certain  moths. 

1853  W.  D.  COOPER  Sxrstx  Gtoss.  1883  Hamfish.  Gloss., 
*f<..(0  The  tiger-moth...  (2)  Any  small  white  moth. 

1  6.  Name  of  some  game.     Obs. 

,l6W.,yRQUHART  KaMais  i.  xxiL  95  There  he  played.  .At 

«  billiards,  At  bob  and  hit,  At  the  owle  [Fr.  au  hybou\ 
'  HOWELL  Lexicon  x*viii,  To  play  at  the  Owl,  alia 
(tvtttai  a  la  cftoufttt. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  owl  barn,  belfry,  flight  \ 
<nvl-cyc,  -hole,  -shooter,  -sight,  owl's  head,  wing, 
etc.  ;  instrumental,  as  owl-frequented,  -haunted 
•idjs.  ;  parasynthetic  and  similative,  as  owl-downy, 
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•eyed,  -faced,  -headed,  -sighted,  -winged  adjs. ;  also 
owl-like ;  f  owl-blunted  a.,  bewitched  ;  owl- 
cutchors,  gloves  of  stont  leather;  owl-train 
(17.  S.*),  a  train  running  during  the  night. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost,  xxi.  157  No  doubt  but  mother 
Nob:,  is  the  witch,  the  young  girle  is  "owlebhsted  and  pos- 
sessed. 1879  J  M  H.KII-.S  Amateur  1'oathcr,  A  pair  of '  "owl- 
catchers  ',  gloves  of  stout  white  leather,  a  1849  I'OK  Knigma, 
f'etrarck.  stvfl Poems  (1859)  79  *pwl-downy  nonsense.  1868 
BROWNING  Rinrt,  Bk.  vi.  1786  With  a  wink  of  the  "owl-eyes 
of  you.  1610  Sm  E.  DERINU  Cariiitlitt  (1641)  16  Others  of 
your  bent  who  are . .  "owle-eyed  in  Sunshine.  1843  CARLYLE 
Past  Sf  Pr.  n.  xvii.  Valiant  Wisdom,  .escorted  by  owl-eyed 
Pedantry.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  309  b.  To  begette 
suche  foule  babies  &  "oule  faced  doudes.  a  15*9  SKBLTON 
Dk.  Albany  312  He  ran  away  liy  nyght  In  the  'owle  flyght 
Lyke  a  cowarde  knyght.  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1865)  II.  38 
Things  hid  In  "owl-frequented  pyramid.  '1795  \OUNO  in 
Ann.Agric.  XXIII.  376  Wool  on  the  cheeks  and  throat  (but 
not  to  the  degree  they  term*owl-headed){sheep].  1898 Board 
of  Agric.  Leaflet  No.  51  In  many  old  barns.,  there  are  "owl- 
holes  just  under  the  eaves,  formed  with  ledges  specially  made 
for  ingress  and  egress,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Maiden's  Bltuh 
1063  'Owl-like  in  a  Cloud  involv'd.  1844  H.  ROGERS  Ess. 
1.  ii.  84  The  owl-like  gravity  of  thousands  of  common 
readers.  1530  PALSGR.  250/1  *Oules  heed,  hure.  [LitM: 
hurt,  tete  heriss^e  et  en  d&ordre.]  1596  FITZ-GF.FFRAY  Sir 
F.  Drake  (1881)  31  "Oule-sighted  eies,  that  dazled  are  with 
light,  But  see  acutelie  in  the  darksome  night.  1871  BROWN- 
ING Pr.  Hohenst.  188  An  outspread  providential  hand 
Above  the  "owl's-wing  aigrette.  1881  McC'ABE  New  York 
too  (Farmer)  The  Third  avenue  line  runs  its  trains  all  night. 
..These  are  the  "owl-trains,  a  >8u  SHELLEY  Def.  Poetry 
Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  32  Those  eternal  regions  where  the  "owl- 
winged  faculty  of  calculation  dare  not  soar. 

b.  esp.  in  names  of  animals,  as  owl-butterfly, 
a  large  South  American  butterfly  (Caligo  eurylo- 
chus)  with  large  ocelli,  likened  to  owls  eyes,  on 
the  posterior  wings ;  owl-faced  bat,  the  bat 
Chilonycteris  Macleayii,  a  native  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica;  owl-faced  monkey  **tnvl-monkey\  owl- 
fly,  an  angler's  name  for  Sialia  lutaria ;  owl- 
gazelle,  Soemmering's  Gazelle,  the  native  name 
of  which  is  aoul;  owl-gnat,  a  gnat  of  the  tribe 
Noctuiformes,  family  Psychodidse ;  owl-monkey, 
a  South  American  monkey  of  the  genus  Nycti- 
pithecus  •  owl-moth,  a  very  large  Brazilian  moth 
(Erebus  strix)  resembling  an  owl  in  its  colouring 
and  in  the  appearance  of  its  hind  wings ;  owl- 
parrot  =  KAKAPO  ;  owl-pigeon :  see  4 ;  owl- 
ray  :  see  3 ;  owl-swallow,  a  bird  of  the  family 
Podargids,  akin  to  the  night-jars.  c.  Also  owl's 
orown,  a  composite  plant  Filago  gcrmanica ; 
(?  erroneously)  Wood  Cudweed  (Gttafhaliitm  sylva- 
ticutii}. 

1881  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  II.  489  C.  tuiylochus  or  the 
1  *owl -butterfly'.,  being  common  throughout  South  America. 
1863  BATES  iVaf.  Amazon  II.  102  The  nocturnal,  "owl- 
faced  monkey  (ffyctipithec-us  trivirgatus}.  1676  COTTON 
Angler  IL  335  Late  at  night  is  taken  the  "Owl-fly.  1799  G. 
SMITH  Laboratory  1 1.  298  The  yellow-miller,  or  owl  fly.  1861 
T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  injur.  Veget.  (ed.  3)  v.  338  The  "owl- 
moth  (Erebus  Strix)  has  wings  which,  though  not  so  broad, 
expand  eleven  inches.  1880-1  Libr.  Univ.  Knmvl.  (U.  S.) 
XI.  141  "Owl-parrot  ..in  New  Zealand, the  kakapo  or  night- 
parrot.  1890  W.  P.  BALL  Effects  of  Use  4.  Disuse  60  The 
rudimentary  keel  of  the  sternum  in  the  owl-parrot  of  New 
Zealand.  1869-73  CasselFs  Bk.  Birds  II.  136  The  "Owl 
Swallows  (Podargi).  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  Gloss., 
'Owlscrown,  . .  giiafhalium  sylvaticum,  wood  cudweed. 
1880  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Owl's  Crown,  Filago 
gcrmanica* 

Owl,  Z1-1  [f.  OWL  st.]  intr.  To  behave,  hoot, 
look,  or  go  about  like  an  owl ;  to  pry  about,  prowl, 
esp.  in  the  dark.  Now  chiefly  dial. 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  248  By  reason  of  an  oule, 
breakyng  his  slepe.  -with  hir  oughlyng.  1656  HOBBES  Six 
LessoiuWks.  1845  VII.  278  Is  it  not  therefore ..  well  owled 
of  you,  to  teach  the  contrary  ?  1778  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Ep.  to  Reviewers  xxviii,  Mousing  for  faults  or,  if  you'll  have 
it,  owling.  1891  ll'ilts.  Gloss.,  Owl  about,  to  moon  about 
out  of  doors  in  tne  dark. 

tOwl,  J'-2  Obs.  [app.  a  back-formation  from 
OWLER,  OWLINQ.]  trans.  To  smuggle  (wool  or 
sheep)  out  of  England ;  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
an  owler. 

1738  Obs.  British  HWTille-p.,  A  Scheme  for  preventing 
our  Wool  from  being  Owled  Abroad  for  the  future,  if  put 
in  Practice. 

Owlate,  Owld,  obs.  ff.  OWLET,  OLD,  WOULD. 

Owldom.  nonce-wd.     The  domain  of  owls. 

1850  CARLYLE  Latter^.  Pamph.  iii.  (1872)  120  Owldom 
shall  continue  a  flourishing  empire. 

t  Owldron,  var.  OI.EBON  Obs.,  a  coarse  fabric. 

1550-1600  Customs  Duties  (B.  M.  Addit.  MS.  25097), 
Owldrons,  the  bolte,  containing  xxx  yards— xiijj.  iiijrf. 

tOwlebie.  Obs.    [cf.  -BY  suffix  2.] 

1653  E.  G.  in  Bulwers  Anthropomet.  Prcf.  verses  ""ij, 
Men  were  swine  and  turn'd  to  Owlebies. 

t  Owler.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [Goes  with  OWLISO  : 
app.  f.  OWL  sb. :  see  -EB  1  i. 

To  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  it  was  made  illegal  by 
Act  14  C'has.  II,  c.  18  5  8  to  transport  it  in  the  night-time; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  wa*  in  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  smugglers  of  wool  carried  on  their  work,  like  owls,  under 
cover  of  night,  that  the  terms  tnvler  and  muling  arose  :  cf. 
quot.  a  1700.  Some  have  considered  the  words  to  be  formed 
on  the  north,  dial,  form  of  ivooK'oot},  but  from  the  district 
with  which  they  were  specially  associated  (Kentand  Sussex) 
this  is  very  improbable.] 


OWLISH. 

One  engaged  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  '  owling ' 
of  wool  or  sheep  from  England ;  also,  a  vessel  to 
,  employed,  an  owling-boat. 

1696  LUTTKLL  Brit/Ril.  (1857)  IV.  26  A  messenger  ha« 
seized  the  Owler,  who  carried  over  the  duke  of  Barwick  to 
France,  a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crtn;  Owlers,  tho«e  who 
privately  in  the  Night  carry  Wool  to  the  Sea-Coast*,  near 
Kumney-.Marsh  in  Kent,  and  some  Creeks  in  Sussex.  ^'-. 
and  Ship  it  off  for  France  against  Law.  1701  T.  BROWN 
Advice  in  Colltct.  Poems  106  To  Gibbets  and  Callow's  your 
Owlers  advance.  That,  that's  the  sure  way  to  Mortifie 
France.  1778  Etig.  Cautteer  (ed.  a)  «.  v.  Kvmnty  Marsh, 
This  marsh  is  the  place  from  whence  the  owlers  have  for  so 
many  ages  exported  our  wool  to  France.  189*  Blackw. 
Mag.  July  33  Ailesbury  crossed  the  Channel  in  an  '  owlet ' 
or  smuggling  vessel. 

Owler,  dial,  form  of  ALDER,  the  tree. 

Owlary  (ou-lsri).    [f.  OWL  sb.  +  -BBV.] 

1.  A  place  where  owls  are  kept ;  an  abode  or 
haunt  of  owls. 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  I.  9  The  Owlery  at  Arundel  Castle. 
1850  CARLYLE  Lattfr-d.  Pamph.  iii.  (i  872)  93  England . .  sunk 
now  to  a  dim  owlery.  1866  Morn.  Star  31  Dec.,  Others 
made  a  dart  at  the  owlery,  and  saved  some  of  its  occupants 
(from  the  fire). 

2.  The  quality  or  characteristic  of  an  owl ;  owlish- 
ness.     (Cf.  tomfoolery.') 

1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Kts.  m.  iii,  Perhaps  too  of  all  the 
owleries  that  ever  possessed  him  {man),  the  most  owlish.. 


is  that  of  your  actually-existing  Motive-Millwrights.  1865 
—  Fredk.  Gt.  xyi.  i.  (1872)  VI.  133  The  multiplied  forms  of 
stupidity,  cupidity  and  human  owlery. 


Owlet  (airlet).  Also  6  oulette,  owlate.  [dim. 
of  OWL  :  see  -ET  ;  prob.  altered  from  the  earlier 
HOWLET.]  An  owl ;  a  young  owl  or  little  owl. 

1541  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  248  He  tcoke  vcraye  eiuill 
reste  in  the  nightes,  by  reason  of  an  oule. .  .Alaunceknight 
. .  tooke  the  pemes  to  catche  this  oulette.  1567  MAPLET  Gr. 
Forest  04  b,  There  is  a  certaine  Shrickowle  or  Owlet  which 
when  she  crieth,  she  shricketh.  1589  PVTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  242  As  egles  eyes  to  owlates  sight. 
1798  WORDSW.  Idiot  Boy  Iviii,  The  owlets  through  the  long 
blue  night  Are  shouting  to  each  other  still.  1831  W.  IRVING 
Alhambra  II.  88  He  loved  his  children  too  even  as  an  owl 
loves  its  owlets. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  owlet-haunted  adj., 
owlet  wing;  owlet  light  =  OWL-LIGHT;  owlet- 
moth,  an  American  name  for  any  moth  of  the 
genus  Noctua  or  family  Noctuidx. 

1811  SHELLEY  Kfipsych.  221  Whose  flight  Is  as  a  dead 

leafs  in  the  owlet  fight.    1831  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882) 

II.  207  Ignorance  eclipses  all  things  with  its  owlet  wings. 

i86»  T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  injur.  1/rfet.  (ed.  3)  v.  435  The 

injury  done  to  vegetation  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Noctuas, 

|    or  owlet-moths.     1880  NIMMO  Hut.  Stirlingsh.  I.  vi.  99  Its 

j    owlet-haunted  walls. 

Owl-glass.      Forms:    6-7   Ho(w)leglas,  6 

Howliglasse,  7  Owli-,  Owlyglaase,  Owl  gloss. 

i   See  also  HOLLIOLASS.   [f.  OWL  so.  +  GLASS  sb.  8.] 

The  English  rendering  of  Eulenspiegel,  the  name 

of  a  German  jester  of  medieval  times,  the  hero  of 

I   an  old  German  jest-book  translated  into  English 

1-1560;    a  prototype  of  roguish  fools;  hence,  A 

jester,  buffoon. 

c  1560  (title)  A  merye  leste  of  a  Man  that  was  called 
Howleglas ;  and  of  many  meruaylous  Thinges  and  lestes 
that  he  dyd  in  his  Lyfe,  in  Eastlande  and  in  many  other 
Places.  Ibid.  Contents,  How  Holeglas  was  made  a  parvshe 
clarke.  1589  NASHE  Anal.  Absurd.  18  These,  .beeing  in 
their  priuate  Chambers  the  expresse  imitation  of  Howli- 
glasse. 1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  i,  What,  do  you  laugh, 
Howleglas ! . .  you  perstemptuous  varlet.  1*30  J.  TAYLOK 
(Water  P.)  Coriats  Commend.  Wks.  11.  91/2  Then  shall  the 
fame  which  thou  hast  won  on  foot, ..  Ride  on  my  best 
Inuention  like  an  asse  To  the  amazement  of  each  Owli- 
glasse.  1890  K.  R.  H.  MACKENZIE  (title)  The  Marvellous 
Adventures  of  Master  Tyll  Owlglass. 

Owl-head,  a-  beat  i,Sec  quot.)  b.  local  U.S. 
'The  black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola  helvetica* 
(Cent.  Diet.}. 

1854  WOODWARD  Mottusca  n.  222  Internal  casts  of  (the 
fossil  bivalve]  Producta  girantea  are  called  '  "owl-heads '  by 
quarrymen  in  the  North  of  England. 

t  Owling,  vbl-  SD-  06s.  exc.  Hist.  [Goes  with 
OWLHB  :  app.  f.  OWL  si. :  see  -mo  I  c.]  The 
practice  of  smuggling  wool  (and  sheep)  ont  of 
England ;  the  trade  of  an  owler.  Also  aitrib.,  as 
owling  boat,  trade. 

1699  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  Iv-  M»  The  owling  trade 
is  in  a  manner  supprest  by  the  diligence  of  the  officers 


the  Owling  of  Wool  into   foreign   >_ounirics,  »< 
their  own  Manufacturers  to  make  much  better  and  finer 
Stufis.     1780  BLACKSTONE  Comui.  IV.  xiu  154  Owling,  so 
called  from  it's  being  usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  which 
is  the  offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  tl 
kingdom,  to  the  detriment  of  it's  staple  manufacture.     1*7 
LECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  VI.  xxiii.  236. 

Owlish  (au-lip,  a.   [f.  OWL  sb.  +  -ISH  '.] 
like  ;  resembling  an  owl,  or  that  of  an  owl. 

1611  COTGR.,  Cahuailte,  a  companie  of  Owles;  an  Oi 
companie.  RaHelais}.  1613  PVRCMAS  f,7fr,myt *  V 
owlish  eyes  are  da^led  wilfi  the  bnghtnesse  of  this  light. 


at  unearimy  uum**"""  \-  u     ;, 

Ml.  ii.  J.X,  The  little  n..->n  with  h,,  nuxl  O*M  «ir 


OWLISHLY. 

Hence  Owlishly  adv.,  in  an  owlish  manner ; 
Owlishness,  the  quality  of  being  owlish. 

1888  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript  7  July  5/5  It  is  very 
interesting  to  see  him  appearing  for  once  in  the  guise  of  the 
newspaper  correspondent,  whose  ordinary  owlishness  he  so 
effectively  ridicules.  1901  C.  G.  HARPER  GI.  North  Road 
II.  40  Old  gabled  houses  that  . .  seem  to  nod  owlishly  to 
neighbours  just  as  decrepit  across  the  cobble-stoned  path. 

Owlism.  nome-wd.  [f.  OWLJ*.  + -ISM.]  An 
owlish  characteristic  or  practice. 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  u.  xvii,  Lawyers  too  were  poets, 
wereneroes . . Their Owltsms,  Vulturisms..will  disappear  by 
and  by,  their  Heroisms  only  remaining. 

Owlk(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  WEEK. 

Owl-light.    Also  9  owl's  light,     [f.  OWL  sb. 

+  LIGHT  si>.]  The  dim  and  uncertain  light  in 
which  owls  go  abroad  ;  twilight,  dusk ;  also  (in 
early  use)  the  cloud  of  night,  the  dark. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  67  Which  drove  Leander, 
when  he  durst  not  deal  above-board.. to  swim  to  her,  nor 
that  in  the  day,  but  by  owl-light.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Mtrty  WZarry-Ptrry-Vtf.  Wks.  u.  8/2  When  sodainly 
'twixt  Owle-light  and  the  darke,  We  pluck'd  the  Boat 
beyond  high-water  mark.  1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scofl  83  He 
has  that  won't  endure  the  Sun,  But  is  by  Owl-light  to  be 
done.  1776  MRS.  DELANY  Li/eqCorr.  Ser.  u.  II.  213, 1  must 
finish  to-morrow,  for  I  have  written  thus  far  by  owllight. 
1816  J.  R.  BEST  4  Yrs.  France  332  He.. arrived  at  Beau- 
caire  in  time  to  lead  his  ladies  about  both  by  owls-light  and 
lamp-light.  1877  SIR  P.  WALLIS  in  Brighton  Men.  (1892) 
199  As  I  am  now  writing  by  owl's  light,  I  must  call  a  halt. 

fig.  1761  WARBURTON  Charge  to  Clergy  Diocese  Gloucester 
Wks.  1787  V.  502  The  Antiquarian,  who  delights  to  solace 
himself  in  the  benighted  days  of  Monkish  Owl-light. 

t  Owl-spiegle,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [After  Ger. 
Eulenspiegel]  =  OWL-GLASS.  Hence  Owlspiegle 
v.  (nonce-TV J.),  to  make  into  an  owl-spiegle. 

1637  B.  JONSON  SadSheph.  u.  i,  Thou  shouldst  have  given 
her  a  madge-owl,  and  then  Thou'dst  made  a  present  p'  thy 
self,  owl-spiegle  1  1830  SCOTT  Doom  Devorgoil  in.  i,  My 
nether  parts  Are  goblinized  and  Owlspiegled. 

t  Owly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OWL  sb.  +  -t,  or  (in 
oulelie)  -LY  l.]  =  OWLISH. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  (1598)  445  Our  owly  eyes,  which 
dimm'd  with  passions  be,  And  scarce  discerne  the  dawne 
of  comming  day.  1647  Strange  Neivesfrotn  Campania  54 
Whilst  Treason  and  Rebellion  start  aside,  And  in  each  hole 
their  Owly  faces  hide.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  IIL  ii.  72 
Her  face  was  flat,  and  very  much  like  an  Owles,  if  not  more 
Oulelie  {printed  Oulebie]. 

b.  Comb.,  as  t  owly-eyed  a.,  having  eyes  like 
an  owl's,  in  respect  of  seeing  badly  in  daylight. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  303  Their  wicked  mindes 
blind  to  the  light  of  vertue,  and  owly  eyed  in  the  night  of 
wickednesse.  c  1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hymn  on  Fairest 
Fair,  Shadows  of  shadows,  atoms  of  Thy  might,  Still  owly- 
ey'd  when  staring  on  Thy  light. 

fOwlyst,  a.  Obs.  [app.  of  Scandinavian  origin ; 
cf.  Norw.  ulyst,  mod.  Icel.  ulyst,  ilyst  want  of 
desire  or  appetite,  itlystug  unwilling,  uneager, 
f.  4-  or  6-  •*  un-  +  lyst  desire,  liking.]  Listless, 
sluggish,  slothful,  inert.  Hence  f  Owlysthede. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  374/2  Owlyst,  desidiosus,  segnis. 
Ibid.,  Owlyst  man,  or  womann..,  deses.  Ibid.,  Owlysthede, 
desidiat  segnicies. 

Owman,  obs.  form  of  WOMAN. 

f  Owmawt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [cf.  ON.  timattr 
'  unmight ',  faintness,  umegna  to  swoon.  The  sb. 
may  formerly  have  been  in  Eng.,  whence  the  vb.] 
intr.  To  swoon,  to  faint. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  374/2  Owrnawtyn,  or  swownyn  . . , 
sincopiso.  O(w)mawtynge  (or  swownynge),  sincopis. 

Owmbre,  obs.  form  of  UMBER. 

Owmlys,  Owmpere,  owmpre,  Owmple, 
obs.  ff.  UMBLES,  UMPIRE,  WIMPLE. 

Own  (»°n),  a.  Forms  :  o.  I  asen  (-an),  &sen ; 
2-3  a}en,  osjen,  3  ahen,  ajwen  (a^ein,  ha^en, 
ahjen,  ajhen,  Orm.  -enn  ;  inflected 115116,  ahue  ; 
3-5  awen,  (4  auuen,  ane,  hawne,  4-5  aghen, 
aughen,  awerin(e,  aune),  4-  north.  Eng.  and 
Sc.  awn,  (4-6  auin,  4-7  aueii,  aun,  5  avne, 
auwen,  awyn,  -e,  5-7  awne,  5-8  awin,  6 
awine) ;  8-  Sc.  ain.  0.  2-4  ojen,  (3  hojen), 
3-6  (7)  owen,  (3  howen,  owin,  3-4  owun,  3-6 
oune,  4  ouen,  owhen,  oghne,  on,  5  owyn(e, 
6  howyn),  4-7  owne,  (5  oughne,  oun,  oon, 
honne,  6-7  one),  7-  own.  y.  3  a}e,  (eo}e, 
whje,  ahje),  3-5  awe.  8.  2-4  oje,  3-6  owe,  (3 
howe).  t.  5  nawen,  nowun,  noun,  5-7  nowne, 
6-8  (dial.)  uown,  8-9  dial,  nawn,  uain.  [OE. 
*%<«,  4j*"  =  OFris.  fgen,  eigen,  ein,  ain,  OS. 
egan  (MLG.  (gen,  MDu.  eghin,  eighen,  Du.  eigen}, 
OHG.  eigan  (MHG.,  Ger.  eigen),  ON.  eiginn  (Sw., 
Da.  «£?«);  adj.  use  of  dffn  (segen),  Goth,  aigan 
:— OTeut.  *aigano-,  *aigino-,  pa.  pple.  of  aigan  to 
possess,  OE.  dgan,  OWE  v.  The  primary  sense 
was  thus  'possessed,  owned' :  cf.  Goth,  aigin  sb. 
'  property '.  The  Early  ME.  djen,  besides  yielding 
the  north,  awen,  awn,  midl.  and  south,  owen, 
own,  was  shortened  a  1200  (chiefly  in  the  south) 
to  dje,  6)e  (parallel  to  the  southern  pa.  pples.  in 
which  -»  was  dropped),  giving  later  awe,  owe, 
which  last  survived  to  the  1 6th  c.  Inflected  forms 
both  of  the  full  and  apocopate  types,  repr.  OE. 
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d%nest  dgenre,  ttgnum,  dgenne,  were  used  in  early 
ME.,  and  oivne  as  definite  form  still  in  Chaucer ; 
owne  as  a  traditional  spelling  came  down  to  early 
1 7th  c.  The  erroneous  division  of  min  own  as  my 
nown  led  also  to  his  nown,  her  nowtt,  still  occa- 
sional in  dialect  use,  esp.  in  north,  form  nain,  etc.] 

That  is  possessed  or  owned  by  the  person  or 
thing  indicated  by  the  preceding  sb.  or  pron. ;  of 
or  belonging  to  oneself,  or  itself;  proper,  peculiar, 
particular,  individual. 

1.  Used  after  a  possessive  case  or  adj.,  to  em- 
phasize the  possessive  meaning.  (The  usual  con- 
struction.) 

In  /ust?iert  its,  their  own,  the  pronoun  Is  usually  (but  not 
always)  reflexive. 

n.  eiyoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xii.  [xiv.]  (1890)  192  His 
a^en  sunu  AlhfriS  &  ^Edelwald  his  broSor  sunu,  se  ser  him 
liice  haefde.  a  1000  Caedmon's  Satan  10  Codes  agen  beam. 
c  1000  AffS.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  15  Athwllce  be  his  ajene 
maejene.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  purh  his  ahjene  ehte. 
<z  1200  Moral  Ode  161  We  sculen  alre  monne  lif  iknauwen 
..alse  ure  ahen.  ciaoo  Vices  $  Virtues  9  Codes  a;wene 
name,  r  1200  ORMIN  6899  He  wollde  ^ifenn  all  Hiss  a^henn 
sune  liiss  riche.  c  xaog  LAY.  66  For  his  awene  \c  1275 
owene]  saule.  Ibid.  253  His  ahne  [c  1275  owene]  sune  seoben 
hine  sceat  to  deaj^e.  Ibid.  18133  pi"  2E5en.  a  1250  Oivl  % 
Night.  1284  Thu  fallest  mid  thine  ahene  Iwenge.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  462  (Cott.)  Al  sal  be  at  myn  auen  [G.  aun,  F. 
awen,  T.  owne]  welld.  Ibid.  1116  pat  murdered  sua  [h]is  ane 
[G.  aun,  /'".  awen]  ymage.  Ibid,  1214  pat  caym  his  aghen 
[G.  aun]  brojwr  slogh.  Ibid.  12371  Efter  his  aun  [G.  auuen 


wete  his  awenne  [wille].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9847  The  laike 
is  your  avne.  (-1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  226  He  wende  (>is 
worlde  had  bene  haly  his  awne.  c  1450  Pol.  Rel.  fy  L.  Poems 
(1866)  105,  I  am  J>e  warke  of  Jnii  aghen  hende.  1462  Fin- 
chale  Priory  (Surtees)  95  With  his  auwen  stuff  and  upon 
his  auwen  costez.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  D  ij  b,  Looke  if  the 
hawke  can  espie  it  by  hir  awyn  corage.  1526  TINDALE 
i  Cor.  xi.  21  His  awne  Supper.  1609  SKENE /?<£•.  Maj.  n.  172 
The  trespassour  convict,  and  condemned  to  the  death,  at 
his  awin  hand.  ^1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  n  If 
Roben  Hud  wer  nou  leving,  he  wer  not  able  to  buu  his 
aun  bou,  or  to  bou  his  aun  boau.  a  1657  J.  BALFOUR  Ann, 
Scot.  (1824-5)  II.  17  Thesse  are  the  Lord  Chancelers  auen 
words  to  his  Maiestie.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  v,  If  ye  be  of 
our  ain  folk,  gangna  up  the  pass  the  night. 

3.  a  1175  Cott,  Hcnn.  235  Majie  wiman  fpneten  his  o^e 
cild,  J»at  hi  ne  milsi  hire  barn  of  hire  o^en  innoS  ?  c  xaoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  173  Here  owen  sinnes.  Ibid,  189  Mid 
his  o^ene  deaoe.  a  1240  Urfisun  in  Cott,  Horn.  197  Ich  am 
..  Sin  owune  hine.  a  1300  Sarmun  liv.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
7  A  man  sal  know  is  owin  frend.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  872  pe  satyrday  may  here  oune  be.  ^1315  SHOREHAM 
52  Tafonge  per-iime  godes  o?en  flesch.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
A.  x.  75  pe  wit  is  his  oune.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  IVks.  III. 
328  Bi  here  owene  dom.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars,  T.  P  131 
Who  so  hateth  his  owene  [v.  rr.  owen,  oughne]  soul.  1405 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  605/2  As  hyt  were  don  and  accorded 
be  our  self  in  our  owne  propre  persone.  c  1425  Seven 
Sag,  (P.)  2144  And  love  byre  as  hys  ouen  lyfe.  1559 
flfirr.  Mag.t  Jack  Cade  v,  The  shame  our  owne,  when  so 
we  shame  her.  1603  H.  PETOWE  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848) 
108  Seal'd  by  Truthe's  one  hand.  1618  BOLTON  Florns  iv. 
iv.  296  At  that  time  hee  did  nobly  with  his  own  hand.  1637 
Decree  of  Star  Chamb,  §  8  Thereon  Print  and  set  his  and 
their  owne  name  or  names.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  30  And 
find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own.  1885  Law  Times 
LXXX.  lo/i  The  ripe  thoughts  of  such  a  writer  have  a 
value  all  their  own.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  23/1  To  the  reader 
who  loves  history  for  its  own  sake.  1896  M.  FIELD  Attila 
iv.  104,  1  saw  him  dead  With  my  own  eyes. 

y.  c  1205  LAY.  308  pe  fader  heo  bi-eode ;  to  his  a?re  unneode. 
Ibid.  4565  He  poSte  heo  to  habben ;  to  his  awere  bihoue. 
Ibid.  22099  Piram.  t'u  aert  min  a?e  preost.  1:1330  Art  ft,  fy 
Merl.  2672  Ac  to  the  quen  be  nought  biknawe  That  that 
child  be  thine  awe.  c  1440  York  Myst.  x.  240  To  se  myn 
nawe  dere  childe. 

6.  c  1175  O?e  [see  j3].  a  1250  Pro-v.  SElfred  85  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  106  Eueruyches  monnes  dom  to  his  owere  [v.r.  oae] 
dure  churreb.  c  1250  Kent,  Serin,  ibid.  30  Ase  godes  oghe 
mudh  hit  seid.  £1275  LAY.  8238  And  in  to  Kent  wende;  to 
his  owe  castle,  a  1300  K.  Horn  669, 1  schal  me  make  ^mowe. 
1340  Ayenb.  17  Prede  is  J>e  dyeules  o;e  dorter,  a  1450  Cov. 
Myst.  (1841)  28  O  tre  I  kept  for  my  owe.  1586  WHETSTONE 
Eng.  Mirror  69  He  was . .  come  thither  for . .  his  owe  and  the 
name  of  the  Genowaines  honour. 

e.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  Iviii,  Is  he  comun,..my 
nowun  true  fere  ?  1444  in  Paston  Lett.  1 .  50  The  matier  that 
is  cause  of  your  noun  comyng  hedir.  15x2  Will  Tho.  jfenyns 
(Somerset  Ho.),  Scribile  wl  my  nowne  hande.  a  1652  BROME 
New  Acad.  i.  i,  His  nowne  natural  brother.  1721  AMHERST 
Terrs  Fil.  No.  8  (1754)  38  Twenty  chose  rather  to  be  fondled 
up,  and  Call'd  mother's  nown  boys.  1828  SCOTT  P,  M.  Perth 
xxxiii,  If  her  nainsell  be  hammer-man  hersell,  her  nainsell 
may  make  her  nain  harness, 

b.  Expressing    tenderness    or    affection ;     also 
rarely  in  superl.  =  very  own. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  269  Heere  may  ye  se,  myn 
owene  deere  brother,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy)  no 
My  nawen  hony  swett.  c  1530  REDFORDE  Play  Wit  $  Sc. 
(1848)  38,  I  wylbe  bolde  wyth  my  nowne  darfyng !  Cum 
now,  a  has,  my  nowne  proper  sparlyng  !  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  u.  i.  15  By  me,  thine  owne  true  Knight.  1691  SHADWELL 
Scmvrers  1. 1,  Some  wise  lecture  from  nown  daddy.  1855 
TENNYSON  Maud  i.  xviii.  74  My  own  heart's  heart  and  ownest 
own,  farewell. 

c.  Phr.    To  be  one's  own  man :    to  be  -master 
of  oneself;   to  be  independent;   to  have  the  full 
control  or  use  of  one's  faculties. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  349  If  I  be  noght  myn  oghne  man 
And  dar  noght  usen  that  I  can.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man 
in  Hum.  iv.  vi,  A  tall  man  is  never  his  own  man  till  he  be 
angry.  1610  SHAKS,  Temp.  v.  i.  313  Prospero  [found]  his 


OWN. 

Dukedome  In  a  poore  I>le :  and  all  of  vs,  our  selues,  When 
no  man  washis  owne.  1664  COTTON  Scarrpn.  iv,  For  though 
full  light,  when  her  own  woman,  Yet,  in  this  heavy  Dump, 
was  no  Man  Could  raise  her  up.  1685  LOVELL  Gen.  Hht. 
Rclig.  I35_  They  are  wholly  their  own  Men,  having  no  spiritual 
Exercise  in  Common  for  theserviceof  their  Neighbour.  1773 
GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong,  v,  So,  Constance  Neville  may  marry 
whom  she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  own  man  again. 
d.  Own  in  the  predicate  sometimes  has  the  force 
of  self'm  the  subject,  as  in  'I  am  my  own  master' 
=  '  I  myself  (and  no  other)  am  my  master';  where 
'  my  own  master '  is  not  opposed  to  '  some  one 
else's  master ',  but  '  I '  to  '  some  one  else '. 

1551  in  Tytler  Edw.  ^7(1839)  II.  44  If  they  would  keep 
their  own  counsel,  he,  for  his  part,  would  never  confess  any 
thing  to  die  for  it.  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  57  Not  that 
I  shall  be  mine  owne  officer.  1692  PRIOR  Ode  Iinit,  Hot: 
in.  ii.  146  Virtue  is  her  own  reward.  1767  T.  MAWE  (title} 
Every  Man  his  own  Gardener.  1800  WINDHAM  SJ>.  Parl. 
18  Apr.,  Gentlemen,  who  in  the  game-season, ..become  their 
own  butchers  and  poulterers.  1848  tr.  Hpfftneisters  Trav. 
Ceylon  i"f  India,  Cherishing  it  into  a  small  fire,  we  boiled 
our  own  chocolate,  the  cook  being  ill. 

2.  Without  possessive  preceding.  Now  rare,  and 
usually  with  an  or  in  //.,  esp.  in  reference  to  re- 
lationship (e.  g.  an  own  brother,  as  distinguished 
from  a  halfrbrother  or  brother-in-law,  or  one  who 
is  only  figuratively  a  brother ;  own  cousins,  first 
cousins),  f  Oune  hyne :  see  HOGHENHINE. 

a  loco  Hymns  vii.  56  (Gr.)  pu  gea;3elodest  )>e  ealle  ge- 
sceafta,  and..sealdest  ailcre  je_cynde  ajene  wisan.  a  1000 
Boetk.  Metr.  xx.  14  pu  |?e  unstilla  agna  gesceafta  To  binuin 
willan  wislice  astyrest.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  7/<7;/;.  I.  112  God., 
forgeaf  him  agenne  eyre,  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  God. .let 
ham  habba  ajenne  cire.  1191  BRITTON  I.  xiii.  §  i  ha  premere 
nuyt-.cum  wtctnttkt\t  autre  nuyt  geste,  et  la  terce  nuyt 


1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  53  Alwaie  owne  is  owne,  at 
the  recknyngis  eend.  163*  Womens  Rights  196  The  owne 
pen  of  so  great  a  lawyer.  1671  A  vtobiog.  C'tcss  Warwick 
(Percy  Soc.)  2  My  lady  Claytone,..grew  to  make  so  much 
of  me  as  if  she  had  been  an  own  mother  to  me.  1690 
S.  SEWALL  Diary  21  Nov.  (1878)  I.  335  Mr.  Laurence,  Capt. 
Davis's  Son.in-Law,  is  buried  this  day ;  so  that  Five  own 
Sisters  are  now  Widows.  1737  WHISTON  Joscphus,  Hist. 
u  iii.  §  4  This  horrid  action  of  eating  an  own  child.  1862 


MERIVALE  Rant.  Emf.  (1865)  III.  xxvii.  248  Octavia  was 
own  sister  to  Octavius.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ii.  14 
He  does  not  see  why  each  should  not  have  an  own  name. 


1895  OLIVER  tr.  Kerner's  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  II.  406  We  may 
now  proceed  to  discuss.. the  prepotency  of  foreign  pollen 
over  own  pollen.. ;  '  own  '  pollen,  .is  applied  to  such  as  has 
originated  in  one  of  the  anthers  of  the  same  flower. 

f  b.   The  own  was  used,  i/^th  to  i  ;th  c.,  in  the 
sense  of  '  its  own '  (instead  of  his  own,  it  own). 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3133  Als  it  may  be  with  J»e  awen 
body.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  |W.  de  W.  1531)  268  b,  The  soule. . 
hath  suche  aboundaunce  of  ioye,  whan  it  seeth  the  owne 
saluacion.  1578  Ps.  Ixxvii.  mSc0t.Poexttl6tAC.ll.tmAi 
water  that  fast  rinnes  ouer  a  lin,  Dois  nat  returne  againe  to 
the  awin  place.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  71  As  for  Orach 
there  is  a  wild  kind  of  it.  growing  of  the  owne  accord.  1643 
TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  i.  4  If  ye  would  pronounce  it  according 
to  the  own  letters. 

3.  absol.  (mostly  with  preceding  possessive) : 
That  which  is  (one's)  own  ;  property,  possessions  ; 
(one's)  own  goods,  kinsfolk,  friends,  or  whatever  is 
implied  by  the  context.  Somewhat  arch.  (exc.  in 
some  phrases). 

(Sometimes  erroneously  classed  as  a  sb. ;  it  is  really  the 
adj.,  invariable  in  plural.) 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  i.  ii  In  agan  cuom.  a  1035 
Cmit's  Secular  Laws  c.  24  (Schmid)  Agife  man  |>am  agen. 
frigean  his  agen.  12. .  Moral  Ode  (Egerton  MS.)  263  And 
of  his  owen  nolde  ^iuen.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  8168  Sir,  wel- 
cum  to  H"  aun-  IbM.  M342,J  naf  tan  flexs  emang  mine 
aun,  And  J?of  i  am  noght  wit  |>am  knaun.  13. .  Seuyn  Sag. 
(W.)  1610  To  do  bi  me  as  bi  thin  awe.  1340  Ayinb.  21 
Huanne  he  de(>  to  moche  despense,  o)>er  of  his  ojen  :  o)>er  of 
o)>re  manne.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  572/1  Y  purpose  to 
lyve  uppon  my  nowne,  and  not  to  charge  my  Subgettes. 
1:1520  King  e,  Barker  115  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  I.  9  Tho  the 


owne)  Where  hast  thou  bin  preseru'd  ?  1839  YEOWELL  A  M. 
Brit.  Ch.  \x.  (1847)  92  He  gave  freely  of  his  own.  1869 
TENNYSON  Holy  Grail  47  The  cup_.  .from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 

b.  Of  (one's)  own  (also  f  of  the  own} :  that  is 
one's  own ;  belonging  to  oneself.     (Cf.  OF  44.) 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4475  like  lord  his  baner  gan  upliffte.  Off 
kynde  armys  off  hys  owen.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiu.  8< 
With  alle  his  habilimentes  and  other  thinges,  his  of  owne. 
1568  GRAFTON  Cliron.  1.84  The  Scots.. had  no  money  of 
their  awne.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  138  Euery 
Kingdome..had  a  speciall  name  of  the  owne  by  it  selfe. 
1743  BULKELF.Y  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.-Sias  102  Two  Swords 
of  the  Captain's  own.  1800  HELENA  WELLS  West  Indian 
I.  302  A  cousin  of  her  own.  Mod.  A  great  friend  of  my  own. 
C.  Special  phrases.  To  hold  (t  maintain}  one  s 
own :  to  maintain  one's  position  or  standing  against 
opposition  or  rivalry ;  not  to  suffer  defeat  or  dero- 
gation, t  To  tell  one  his  own  :  to  tell  him  the 
plain  truth  about  himself ;  to  give  him  the  reproof 
he  deserves  (obs.).  On  one's  own  (slang  or  cfOOf.) : 
on  one's  own  account,  responsibility,  resources,  etc. 

c  1350  Will.  Pal.  3642  His  men  mijt  noujt  meyntene  her 
owne.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  98  Be  neuer  ouer- 
come  in  ony  mater,  but  holde  thyne  owne.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  1 . 482  There  is  not  a  better  Reed  growing  for  to  mak« 


OWN. 

shafts,  ..  it  will  hold  the  owne  and  stand  in  the  weather. 
1679  Hist,  "Jetter  17  He  gave  them  a  round  rattle,  and 
spared  none  of  his  course  Kloqtlence  to  tell  them  their  own. 
17*1  AMIIKHST  7frrar  Fil.  No.  i  (1754)  2  The  famous  satur- 
nalian  feasts.. at  which  every  scullion  and  skipkennel  had 
liberty  to  tell  his  master  his  own,  as  the  British  mobility 
emphatically  style  it.  1846  YOUNG  Naut.  Diet.  151  A  v^sel 
is  said  to  '  hold  her  own  '  when  she  makes  no  progress,  but 
yet  does  not  lose  ground.  1895  li'esttti.  (.!az.  4  Dec.  3/3  One 
can  greet  the  play  '  on  its  own  ',  to  borrow  a  popular  phrase. 
1900  Law  Notes  Dec.  355/2  The  Times,  .appear  to  have 
inserted  the  notice  on  their  own. 

4.  Comb.  a.  with  nouns,  as  own-will,  self- 
will;  usually  attrib.,  as  own-form  (see  quot.) ; 
own-root,  growing  from  its  own  root ;  b.  with 
pa.pples.,  forming  ar^>.,as  own-born,  born  one's 
own,  indigenous ;  own-grown,  grown  by  oneself; 
own-invented,  invented  by  oneself;  own-look- 
ing, looking  or  seeming  one's  own,  resembling 
oneself;  own-named,  having  one's  own  name, 
named  after  oneself.  (All  rare  or  nonce-uses.} 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  i.  13  Every.. hamlet  had  its 
*own-born  patron  saint.  1877  DARWIN  forms  of  Fl.  \.  34 
The  fertilisation . .  of  either  form  with  its  *own-form  pollen 
[  may  be  called]  an  illegitimate  union.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
liartas  I.  iii.  1148  He  is  warm  wrapped  in  his  *owne-grow'n 
Wooll.  1649  J.  EATON  Honey-c.  Free  Jiistif.  342  His  *owne- 
invented  signe  of  washing  by  water  of  Baptisme.  1647  H. 
MORE  Songof  Soul  1. 1.  xlii,  Th'  *own-litter-loving  Ape,  the 
Worm,  and  Snail,  a  1814  Love,  Honor  <y  Interest  m.  iii. 
in  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  383  Your  *own  looking  child— 
The  very  mind  and  picture  of  yourself.  i6ia  DRAYTON 
Poly^ilb.  ii,  By  this  her  *own-named  town  the  wand 'ring 
Froom  had  past.  1881  Card.  Chron.  XVI.  851  When  Roses 
are  properly  budded  and  properly  planted  they  strike  out 
from  the  point  of  union,  and  become  "own-root  Roses.  1625 
BP.  MOUNTAGU  Apt.  Caesar  58  Thus  hee  fell  to  transgresse 
through  his  wicked  "owne-will.  1893  J.  PULSFORD  Loyalty 
to  Christ  II.  397  For  the  crucifying  and  dying  out  of  every 
vestige  of  own-will. 

Own  (<>«n),  v.  Forms  :  a.  I  ugnian,  annian, 
3  ahnien,  (Orm.)  ahnonn,  (pa.  t.  ahnede,  ssje- 
nede).  /9.  3  ohni,  (pa.  t.  ohnede,  hopjenede, 
hopnode  (J>  for  p  =  w),  4ger.  osninge),  7  owne, 
6-  own.  [OE.  dytian,  f.  iyn  OWN  a. :  so  OHG. 
tiginen  (MHG.  eigenen,  Ger.  eignen},  MDu. 
cechoten,  ON.  eigna  ^Svv.  egna,  Da.  egne). 

Used  in  OE.  and  early  MfE.  in  senses  i  and  2 ;  but  after 
this  scarcely  found  till  the  i7th  c.  The  derivatives  muner 
and  owning  &n  however  found  in  the  interim  in  sense  3.  It 
seems  as  if  the  verb  itself  went  out  of  use  before  1300,  but 
was  restored  from  the  derivative  owner,  when  owe  in  its 
original  sense  of 'possess 'was  becoming  obsolescent.  Senses 
3-6  are  all  of  the  later  date.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  (a  thing)  one's  own,  appro- 
priate, take  possession  of;  to  seize,  win,  gain;  to 
adopt  ns  one  s  own.  Obs. 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  S  i  Hit  miht  bu  bon  be  ajnian 
heoragod?  ^950  l.iiidisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  v.  4  Eadje  bioon  oa 
milde  foraon  3a  a;neza3  eorSo.  cizoo  ORMIN  s649.piss 
seollhe  all  lieoffness  aerdess  land  pe  winnenn  shall  &  ahnenn. 
fiaoj  LAY.  40^1  Al  Logres  bat  lond  He  ae^enede  [£1375 
nobnode]  to  his  severe  hond.  Ibid.  11864  He  anan  sone 
Ahnede  [c  1275  ohnede]  him  al  Rome,  c  1*75  Ibid.  2483  Given- 
doleine  hafde  be  ouere  hond  And  hobjenede  hire  al  fis  lond. 

2.  To  have  or  hold  as  one's  own,  have  belonging 
to  one,  be  the  proprietor  of,  possess. 

a  1000  Riddles  Ixxxviii.  10  Done  gleawstol  brooor  min 
axnode.    £1105  LAY.  1933   Nu  wes  al  bis  lond  iahned  a 
Irutus  hond.     1340  [see  OWNER]. 

1607  SHAKS,  Cor.  i.  viii.  3  Not  Affricke  ownes  a  Serpent  I 

bnorre  More  then  thy  Fame  and  Enuy.     i6«j  PEPYS  Diary 

20  May,  It  is  not  so  well  done  as  when  Roxalana  was  there, 

who,  it  is  said,  is  now  owned  by  my  Lord  of  Oxford.     1781 

LOWPER  Retirement  579  The  estate  his  sires  had  owned  in 

ancient  years.   1858  SEARS  Athan.  n.  ii.  185  Gardens  owned 

>y  the  wealthier  residents  of  the  city.  1890  Spectator  10  July 

Their  [U.S.  millionaires']  practice  of 'owning',  that  is, 

omrolline,  both  the  professional  politicians  and  the  press. 

t  b.   To  have  as  one's  function  or  business.  Obs. 

»«"  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  143,  I  wish,  .that  you  might 

:r  do  Nothing  but  that:  moue  still,  still  so:  And  owne 

other  Function.    1711-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  n.  89  Of  these 

the  chief  the  care  of  Nations  own,  And  guard  with  Arms 

divine  the  Lritish  Throne. 

3.  a.  To  call  (a  thing  or  person)  one's  own ;  to 
acknowledge  as  one's  own. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 

\t ..  ..    1  .          * 


1  11  not  own.   ,77,  A  „„. 


A,  )ast  ,he%ishops  were 
y  were  asked, 


1    not  own.   ,77,  A  „„.  Ke^  ^  A,  )ast  ,he 
called  to  appear  before  the  privy-council.    The 
Jt  they  owned  their  petition  ?  ' 

b.  To  acknowledge  or  recognize  as  an  acquaint- 
ice;  to  give  recognition  to.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 


i  --          I  —•••»..   >>•  MV  «"I1CU    tlllU    IlLMJt 

I?7,3,-r?NSON  Lft-  <°Mrs.  Thrale  31  Sept.,  I  »-a 

e  by  one  who  had  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecti 
*  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Av£  to  own  or  ackn, 
Be,  as  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  that  is,  to  visit. 


ipoke 

was  owned 
phical  lecture. 
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these  Gentlemen.  1815  Chrim.  in  A  nil.  Rig.  51/3  Both  bodies 
.  .were  carried  to  the  bone-house  to  be  owned. 
t  d.  To  attribute  (a  thing)  to  some  source,  rare. 

1740  tr.  Dt  Monty's  Fort.  Country.lttaid  (1741)  I.  51,  I 
found  no  Difficulty  in  owning  to  them  the  Occasion  of  this 
dangerous  Illness. 

4.  To  acknowledge  as  approved  or  accepted ;  to 
declare  or  manifest  one's  acceptance  or  approval 
of;  to  countenance,  vindicate.  Somewhat  arch. 

c  1610  SIR  I.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1683)  55  The  loo  much  owning 
of  Rixio,  a  known  minion  of  the  Pope,  would  give  ground 
of  suspicion.  1649  MILTON  F.ikon.  79  Piracy  become  a  pro- 
ject own'd  and  authoriz'd  aKain»t  the  Subject.  1758  S.  HAY. 
WARD  Serin,  Introd.  13  We  might  hope  to  find  our  labours 
more  owned.  1853  CONYBEARE  En.  Eccl.  It  See.  (1855)  91  A 
preacher  is  said  in  this  [Kecordite]  phraseology  to  be  'owned ' 
[i.e.  of  God]  when  he  makes  many  converts,  c  1860  SPURGEON 
in  Daily  Ne^llS2^  Aug.  (1898)  6/2  God  has  owned  me  to  the 
most  degraded  and  off-cast :  let  others  serve  their  class ;  these 
are  mine,  and  to  them  I  must  keep. 
6.  To  acknowledge  (something)  in  its  relation 
to  oneself;  also,  more  generally,  to  acknowledge 
(a  thing)  to  be  what  is  claimed,  or  to  be  the  fact ; 
to  confess  to  be  valid,  true,  or  actual ;  to  admit. 
(a)  with  simple  obj. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  i.  (1701)  6/3  Which  Aristotle 
hath  borrowed  from  him,  not  owning  the  Author.  1601 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iv.  §  8  Writers  and  historians, 
which  did  not  own  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  1666 
PEPYS  Diary  27  Oct.,  How  high  the  Catholiques  are  every- 
where and  bold  in  the  owning  their  religion.  1711  Land, 
Cat.  No.  4795/4  Stoln  or  strayed,,  .a.  .Mare,,  .lately  paced, 
but  does  not  freely  own  it.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xv. 
xi,  Her  Age  was  about  thirty,  for  she  owned  six  and  twenty. 
1814  GARY  Dante,  Paradise  vin.  134  Nature.. no  distinc- 
tion owns  *Twixt  one  or  other  household.  1876  J.  PARKER 
Paracl.  \.  viii.  114  The  world  has  never  cared  to  own  its 
need  of  the  Son  of  man. 
(6)  with  obj.  and  compl. 

1665  BUNYAN  Holy  Citle  go  The  Servants  of  Christ  are 
here  owned  to  be  the  foundations  of  this  Wall,  it&il'auiyh'. 
Archives  I.  87  [To]  yeilde  obediens  to  the  Lord  Balltemore 
and  owne  him  for  theire  Proprietor.  1709  Tatler  No.  63  F  5 
There  are  few,  very  few,  that  will  own  themselves  in  a  Mis- 
take. 1758  S.  HAYWARD  Serin,  iv.  114,  I  readily  own  myself 
at  a  loss.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scriooleomania  256  To  the 
labours  of  Lindley  Murray  the  rising  generation  will  own 
itself  highly  indebted.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xix,  Sur- 
prised at  last  into  owning  thyself  a  woman. 
(c)  with  obj.  clause  (rarely  in/.). 

1665  PEPYS  Diary  31  Oct.,  She  would  not  owne  that  ever 
she  did  get  any  of  it  without  book.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'trss  of  Mar  28  Aug.,  I  hope  you  will 
own  I  have  made  good  use  of  my  time.  1745  ELIZA  HEY- 
wood  Female  Spcct.  No.  14  (1748)  III.  70  You  will  here- 
after own  to  be  guilty  of  an  injustice  you  will  be  ashamed 
of.  1760  C.JOHNSTON  Chrysal(im}  111.70  What  thechief 
commanders . .  owned  to  have  reserved  for  each  of  themselves. 
1873  HELPS  Anim.  /t  Mast.  v.  (1875)  115,  I  own  to  you  that 
I  have  a  great  fear  of  the  damage  that  ridicule  might  do. 

b.  intr.  To  confess  (to  something). 

1776  GARRICK  in  G.  Caiman's  Posth.  Lett.  (1820)  324  Jewel 
only  owns  to  a  treaty,  but  no  bargain  yet  struck.  1814 
BYRON  IVks.  (1832)  III.  39  He  owns  to  having  reprinted 
some  sheets  [etc.].  1853  Miss  YONGE  Heir  Redclyffe'w,  He 
owns  to  disliking  the  Doctor.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU.£«.  II.  314 
We  own  to  a  feeling  of  shame  and  grief,  when  we  find  [etc.]. 

c.  To  own  up:   to  make  a  full  admission  or 
confession  (csp.  when  challenged  or  pressed);  to 
confess  frankly,    (intr.  with  or  without  to,  or  with 
obj.  clause.)  colloq. 

1880  TROLLOPE  Duke's  Children  xxxv,  If  you  own  up  in  a 
genial  sort  of  way  the  House  will  forgive  anything.  1883 
GILMOUR  Mongols  xxiii.  385  If  his  two  companions  in  accusa- 
tion would  not  own  ifp,  he  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  loss.  1889  M.  E.  WILKINS  Indcp.  Thinker  in  Far-away 
Melody  (1891)  146  Then  I  asked  him,  an*  he  owned  up  it 
was  so.  1890  Boston  (U.  S.)  yrnl.  23  May  1/6  On  being 
arrested  he  owned  up  to  his  crime. 

6.  spec,  t  a.  trans.  To  acknowledge  as  due  (to  a 
person).  Obs.  rare. 

Perh.  an  error  for  owe :  see  OWE  v.  a. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidanes  Conim.  43  He  must  take  his  othe 
to  owne  him  his  faith  and  obeidience.  1699  BENTLEY  PhaL 
Pref.  6,  I  said  enough  to  make  any  Person  of  common 
Justice  and  Ingenuity  have  own'd  me  thanks  for  preventing 
him  from  doing  a  very  ill  Action. 

•)•  b.  To  acknowledge  as  due  to  oneself,  to  hold 
as  deserved  or  merited ;  to  merit,  deserve,  rare. 

a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  108  Guilt 
enough  to  owne  that  severity. 

C.  To  acknowledge  as  having  supremacy,  au- 
thority, or  power  over  one;  to  profess,  or  yield, 
obedience  or  submission  to  (a  superior,  a  power,  etc.). 

1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  I.  55  The  Prince  of  Darkness 
owns  the  Conquerour,  And  yields  his  Empire  to  a  mightier 
Pow'r.  c  1709  PRIOR  First  Hymn  Callimachus  99  Man 
owns  the  power  of  kings ;  and  kings  of  Jove.  1814  SHELLEY 
Summer-evening  Churchy,  ii,  Silence  and  twilight,  .breathe 
their  spells.  .Light,  sound,  and  motion  own  the  potent  sway. 
1870  ELLERTON  Hymn,  '  The  day  Thou  gavcst '  v,  Till  all 
Thy  creatures  own  Thy  sway.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
i.  §  3.  23  Wessex  owned  his  overlordship  as  it  had  owned 
that  of  Oswald. 

Own,  owne,  obs.  forms  of  ONE  numeral  adj. 

fOwnage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OWN  v.  +  -AGE.] 
The  fact  of  owning,  ownership. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  148  All  my  commendations 
and  titles  of  dignitie  (if  I  haue,  at  least,  any  in  owneage). 
//•/./.  108,  I  challenge  that  vnto  me  by  right  of  ownage, 
which  the  Atheniens.  .made  oner  with  assurance  to  Codrus. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exf.  2  Peter  iii.  10  A  general  distinction 
of  ownages  was  added  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Ownce,  ownche,  obs.  forms  of  OUNCE. 


OWNNESS. 

Ownded,  Owndynge,  Owndy :  tee  OTTHD-. 

Owndir,  oljs.  form  of  UNDER. 

Owned  (0«nd),///.a.     [f.  OWN  v.  +  -ml.] 

1.  Possessed,  held  as  one's  own  property. 

Often  in  comb.,  as  American-,  British-,  Chinese-,  foreirn- 
tmmed;  em  flayer.,  government-,  privattly^vned 

i6a«  GAULE  1'racl.  The.  (1629)  407  Seated  in  his  owned, 
and  earned  Throne.  1863  All  Yr.  Round  18  July  488/1 
Owned  horses  take  cold,  throw  out  splints  or  curbs.  1899 
Daily  News  24  Nov.  3/2  Occupying  an  employer-owned* 
cottage,  with  no  other  available  house  in  case  the  tenant 
for  any  offence  loses  work  and  home. 

2.  Acknowledged. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  t,  Seb.  178  A  more  owned  truth 
than  that  which  this  is  brought  to  strengthen.  1817  SOUTH  rv 
Lftt.  (1856)  IV.  49  Theirs  is  an  owned  language. 

Owner  (^'nsj).  Forms :  a.  4  ojenere, 
5  ownere,  (5  ownour,  5-6  owener),  5-  owner. 
ft.  5  awener,  (awenner),  5-7  awner,  (7  awlner). 
[f.  OWN  v.  +  -ER  l.]  One  who  owns  or  holds  some- 
thing as  his  own  ;  a  proprietor ;  one  who  has  the 
rightful  claim  or  title  to  a  thing  (though  he  may 
not  be  in  possession). 

1340  Ayenb.  37  Zuych  is  be  zennc..of  ham  of  religion  bet 
byeb  oMneres,  uor  hi  behoteb  to  libbe  wy[b]-oute  oaninge 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  345  JSnges.  .bee{>  now 
more  i-wasted  in  glotenye  and  outrage  of  honures  \v.  rr. 
ouners,  owneres,  L.  possessorum].  1431  Rolls  of  I'arlt.  IV. 
390  The  seide  Mercnauntz.  .aweners  of  the  seid  Merchaun* 
disez.  c  1489  Plumfton  Cory.  84  The  awenners  of  the  same 
cattell.  1491  Act  i  Hen.  VII  c.  3  |  5  Suche  persons  as 
the  same  feonbure  or  ownour  shall  depute  and  assigne.  1551 
ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  24,  I  am  thair  only  awner, 
Lord  and  maister.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  64  Worthy 
the  Owner,  and  the  Owner  it.  1*31  Tyninghame  Sea.  Kec. 
in  Ritchie  Ch.  St.  Baldred  (iMo)  226  The  awiners  of  the 
seittis  wer  not  willing  heirto.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  x. 
iv,  She  now  lived  upon  an  estate  of  which  she  no  longer  was 
the  owner.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prof,  (1877)  17  No  man  is 
in  law  the  absolute  owner  of  lands.  He  can  only  hold  an 
estate  in  them. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1885  Daily  News  14  Oct.  6/1  The  owner  vote  must  be 
given  at  municipal  elections.  1891  Ibid.  10  Jan.  3/1  Where 
that  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  call  'owner-farming  '  is 
common. 

Ownerless  (co-nailes),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -Lgss.] 
Having  no  owner,  without  an  owner. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  327  A  maroon  gypsey- 
like  population  of  ownerless  negroes.  1865  Sat.  Rev. 
24  June  757/2  Inconveniences  arising  from  ownerless  dogs. 
1888  J.  PAYN  Heir  of  Ages  II.  xxiii.  80  She  will  turn  out  to 
be  heiress  of  long-forgotten  and  ownerless  millions. 

Ownership  (tf»'naijip).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  fact  or  state  of  being  an  owner ;  legal  right  of 
possession  ;  property,  proprietorship,  dominion. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Devt.  xxxix.  235  One  that  hath  but 
onely  the  laying  out  of  them,  and  not  the  ownership  of  them. 
165*  N  EEDHAM  tr.  Selden  (.title)  Of  the  Dominion,  or  Owner* 
ship  of  the  Sea.  1831  AUSTIN  Jurispr,  (1879)  I.  xiv.  382 
Ownership  or  Property  may  be  described  accurately  enough 
in  the  following  manner :  '  the  right  to  use  or  deal  with  some 
given  subject  in  a  manner,  or  to  an  extent,  which,  though  it 
is  not  unlimited,  is  indefinite'.  1863  FAWCXTT  PoL  Eton. 
II.  vi.  (18761  191  There  are  many  advantages  associated  with 
the  ownership  of  land,  attrib.  1880  Daily  News  6  Nov. 
5/6  If  allowance  for  ownership  votes  were  made,  the  majority 
of  voters  were  with  him. 

Ownest,  obs.  erron.  form  of  HONEST  a. 

tOwnhede.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OWN  a.  +  -hede 
-BEAD.]  Right  of  possession  ;  ownership. 

1483  Cath,  Angl.  16/1  An  Awnhedc./r(>/r/V/(W. 

Ownhood  (^-nhud).  Jf.  Owx  a.  +  -HOOD  : 
rendering  Behmen's  eigenheit.~\  The  condition  of 
being,  or  considering  oneself,  one's  will,  etc.  as 
one's  own  or  at  one's  own  disposal ;  also  (in  quot. 
1856)  selfhood. 

1649  J.  E[LLISTONE]  tr.  Behmens  Ep.  x.  f  4.  in  Who- 
soever  will  attain  to  Divine  contemplation  and  _  feeling 
within  himselfe ;  he  must  mortify  the  Antichrist  in  his  soule, 
and  depart  from  all  ownehood  ofthe  will.  [So/ajn'm.]  1691 
E.  TAYLOR  Behmen's  Theos.  Philos.  309  What  he  possesseth 
as  an  ownhood.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics\\n.  viii.  (1860) 
II.  93  With  Behmen, .  .redemption  Is  our  deliverance  from  the 
restless  isolation  of  Self,  or  Ownhood,  and  our  return  to 
union  with  God.  Ibid.  238  The  proprium,  or  ownhood  of 
every  angel,  spirit,  or  man,  is  only  evil.  1893  J.  PULSFORD 
Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  297  Only  through  the  extinction  of 
all  ownhood,  can  you  become  channels  of  the  Father's 
universal  sympathies. 

Owning'  (<*mii)),  vbl.  si.  [-ING  1.]  The  action 
ofthe  verb  OWN.  (Now  rare  exc.  as  gerund.) 

1.  Possession,  holding  of  property. 

1340  [see  OWNER).  1380  HOLLYBAND  Trtas.  Fr.  Tng, 
Propriety  *  appertenance,  proprietie  or  owning.  1607 
HIERON  Wkt.  I.  104  Although  the  heire  . .  come  to  the 
owning  and  fingering  of  that  which  hee  hath  prepared. 
1657  W.  I  IILLINGHAM  in  Sir  F.  yen's  Contm.  Pref.  A  iv, 
A  copy.. in  the  owning  and  possession  of  Major-General 
Skippon. 

2.  Acknowledgement,  countenancing,  etc. 

c  1610  [see  OWN  n.  4).  1654  CROMWELL  Sf,  12  Sept.  in 
Carlyle,  Some  owning  of  your  call.  1695  LOCKE  Reas.  Chr. 
{RJ,  The  owning,  and  profession  of  one  God.  1701  Life 
Chas.  I.  71  Too  great  an  owning  of  the  Scots. 

OwnneSB  0»-n,nes).    [f.Ow»a.-r-NBS8 
fact  or  quality  of  being  one's  own  or  peculiar  to 

oneself. 

i«4>  R.  HARRIS  Semi.  Luke  xviii.  6-8. 32  Gods  « 
arelomc  way  his  owne)  and  Ihat  Ownenewe  works  ; 
1838  CARLYLK  Mia.  (1872)  VI.  97  Napoleon.. wiih  bis  own 

»* 


OWSELL. 

ness  of  impulse  and  insight  . .  with  his  originality.  1873 
MRS.  WHITNEY  Other  Girls  xviii.  (1876)  254,  I  would  have 
rooms  for  them  here,  that  they  should  feel  the  own-ness  of. 

Owns,  ownsce,  obs.  forms  of  OUNCE  si, 

Ownself,  erroneous  writing  of  own  self,  after 
himself,  oneself:  see  SELF. 

1633  GERARD  Part.  Descr.  Somerset  (1900)  26  Hated  of 
all,  and  hateful  to  their  kinred  and  ownselves.  1646  FULLER 
Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  322  Every  man  is  best  judge  of  his 
ownself,  if  he  be  his  ownself. 

Owrance,  variant  form  of  OWEKANCE  Obs. 

Owre,  obs.  f,  HOUB,  ORE  2,  OUR,  URE,  YOUR. 

Owre,  Owre-  (in  comb.),  obs.  and  northern 
form  of  OVER,  OVER-. 

t  Owreke,  var.  of  AWBEAK  v.,  to  avenge.  Obs. 

c  x»o5  LAY.  4402  To  o-wreken  be  uppon  Beline. 

Ows,  obs.  f.  Us.  Owse,  Owsey,  obs.  ff.  OOZE, 
Oozv  a.  Owsel(l,  -ille,  -le,  -yl,  obs.  ff.  OUZEL. 

f  Owsell.  Obs.  rare.  [Etymology  and  sense 
obscure.] 

1609  J.  MELTON  Sixefold  Politician  v.  73  Neither  the 
touch  of  conscience,  nor  the  sense.. of  any  religion,  euer 
drewe  these  into  that  damnable  and  vntwineable  traine  and 
owsell  of  perdition. 

Owsen,  owssen,dial.  ff.  oxen,  pi.  of  Ox. 

[Owser.  A  misprint  for  otise,  OOZE  sb.1  2,  per- 
petuated in  various  Diets. 

[1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  350/2  A  Tanners  Pooler,  or 
Poler  ..is  ..to  stir  up  the  Ouse,  or  Bark  and  Water.)  1704 
Diet.  Rust.,  Pooler,  or  Poler;  it  is  an  Instrument  used  about 
Tanners  Pits,  wherewith  they  stir  up  the  Ouser  [ed.  1726 
Owser],  or  Bark  and  Water.  1715  KERSEY,  Owser,  the  Bark 
and  Water,  in  a  Tanner's  Pit  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio). 
1775  ASH,  Owser  ..,  the  mixture  of  bark  and  water  in  a 
tanpit.  i8»3  in  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.  II.  etc.] 

Owt,  Owt-,  Owte-  (in  comb.)  :  see  OUT,  OUT-. 

Owt(e,  obs.  forms  of  OUGHT. 

Owtake,  Owtane :  see  OUT-TAKE,  -TAKEN. 

Owtas,  Owter,  Owth,  Owtrage  (owte- 
rage),  Owtray,  Owtred,  etc.:  see  OUTAS, 
OUTER,  OUTH,  OUTRAGE,  OUTRAY,  OUTRED,  etc. 

Owtherquedaunce,  erron.  f.  OUTRECUIDANCE. 

Owtour,  owttour,  obs.  forms  of  OUT-OVER. 

Owtouth,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  outoutk,  OUTWITH. 

Owtsept,  Owtt,  obs.  variants  of  OUTCEPT,  OUT. 

Owul,  Owur,  Owyn,  obs.  ff.  AWL,  OUR,  YOUR, 
OVEN.  Owyr,  obs.  f.  HOUR,  OVER. 

Owze,  obs.  form  of  OOZE. 

Ox  (pks).  Forms:  i  oxa,  2-7  oxe,  4,  7-  ox, 
(5  hoi,  6  oxoe),  7-  {north,  and  Sc.)  owce,  owse. 
PI.  i  oxan,  (cexen,  exen),  2-  oxen,  (3  oosen, 
oxene,  4-6  -in,  -yn,  -yne,  5  -one,  exin,  exon,  6 
oxesou),  north,  and  Sc.  6  oussin,  7-  owsen, 
owssen,  ousen.  /3.  4-6  oxes,  (4  -is,  5  -ys). 
[Com.  Teut. :  OE.  oxa  wk.  masc.  =  OFris.  oxa, 
OS.  ohso  (MLG.,  LG.  osse,  MDu.  osse,  Du.  as), 
OHG.  ohso  (MHG.  okse,  Ger.  ochst\  ON.  axe, 
oxe  (Sw.,  Da.  oxe],  Goth,  auhsa :— OTeut.  *ohs-n- 
:— pre-Teut.  *ukse'n-  (found  also  in  Welsh  ych, 
pi.  ychyn,  Skr.  ukshdn). 

Ox  is  the  only  word  in  general  Eng.  use  which  retains  the 
orig.  plural  *•«,  OE.  -an,  of  the  weak  declension.  An  older 
umlaut  pi.  texen,  exen  occurs  in  O.Northumb.,  whence  app. 
exin,  exon  in  I5thc.  A  new  pi.  oxes  occurs  I4~i6th  c. ,  but 
has  not  survived.  The  genitive  sing,  oxes  for  oxan  appears 
in  Lindisf.  Gosp.  With  the  northern  owse,  owssen,  cf.  Du. 
and  Fletn.  as,  ossen.] 

1.  'I'he  domestic  bovine  quadruped  (sexually  dis- 
tinguished as  bull  and  cow) ;  in  common  use,  applied 
to  the  male  castrated  and  used  for  draught  purposes, 
or  reared  to  serve  as  food. 

Often  with  a  word  prefixed  indicating  breed,  use,  etc.,  as 
Devon,  domestic,  draught,  Herefordshire  ox. 


oSSe  oxes.  a  1000  Riddles  xxiii.  13  (Gr.),  Swa  nine  oxa  na 
teah  ne  esna  mxgen  ne  feet  hengest.  1016-20  Charter 
of  Godwine  in  Thorpe  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  10  prints  oxna  and 
twentis  cuna,  and  tyn  hors.  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1085 
An  oxe  ne  an  cu  ne  an  swin  uses  belyfon.  c  noo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  195  Half  hundre  ^iokes  of  ocsen.  c  1290  .S.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  39/169  Finde  }e  mowen  bere  Oxene  and  Bolen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  6745  (Cott.)  Oxen  [».  r.  oxin]  fiue  for  an  he  pai. 
Ibid.  11272  And  be  child  ..Lai  in  crib  tuix  ox  and  ass.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  388  (He]  has  left  all  his  oxyne  out.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  568  Fro  J>o  proude  exin,  pat  with  flamys  of 
fyre  han  so  furse  hete.  c  1420  Pallati.  on  Husb.  i.  513  For 
vche  yok  of  exon  in  thi  plough,  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  147 
Husbondus.  .He  lent  hem  oxone  and  wayne  Of  his  owne 
store,  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  757/41  Hie  et  hec 
bos,  a  box.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  49/1  A  Buse  for  a  noxe, 
tocetutn.  £-1511  isi  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  28/2 
Ther  bynde  they  ther  oxeson  with  Arabic  gold  about  ther 
homes,  and  erys.  £15x0  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfe  i.  xiv.  Cj, 
A  buli  lyueth  .xv.  yere,  and  a  oxce  .xx.  yere.  1596 
DALRYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  29  margin,  Ky  Oussin 
and  wylde  bullis.  1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  197 
If  the  bloud  be  fallen  into  an  Oxens  legs,  it  must  be  let 
forth,  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  11.  vii.  (1655)  131  An  oxes 
eating  of  the  corn.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  647  A  herd  of 
Beeves,  faire  Oxen  and  faire  Kine.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med. 
m.  Ixxxi.  707  Mix  with  it  a  little  Gall  of  Oxe.  1683  G. 
MERITON  Yorks.  Dial.  67  (E.  D.  S.  No.  761  Ta  see  me  Owse 
dead  at  me  feet.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  Bull. 
Calf  gelt  in  Time  becomes  an  Ox.  1792  BURNS  My  Ain 
Kind  Dearie  O,  Owsen  frae  the  field  come  down.  1825 
BROCKFTT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Ousen,  Owstn,  oxen.  1870  BRYANT 
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Iliad  I.  ix.  289  Many  a  slow-paced  ox  with  curving  horns 
They  slew. 

|3.  1388  WVCI.IF  i  Kings  i.  25  He .  .offride  oxis  [1382  oxen] 
and  fatte  thingis.  —  Ecclus.  xxii.  z.  1390  GOWKS  Con/,  II.  63 
In  stede  of  Oxes  He  let  do  yoken  grete  foxes.  1426  LVDG. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)45i  Haue  my  pasture  ther  with 
Rude  Oxys.  1542  BECOK  Potation  for  Lent  F,  He  should 
restore  and  gyue  hym  fyue  oxes  for  an  oxe. 

2.  Zool.  Any  beast  of  the  bovine  family  of  rumi- 
nants, including  the  domestic  European  species,  the 
4  wild  oxen '  preserved  in  certain  parks  in  Britain, 
the  buffalo,  bison,  gaur,  yak,  musk-ox,  etc. 

With  distinctive  prefixed  word  :  American  oxt  the  Ameri- 
can bison  or  buffalo;  Cape  ox,  Bos  coffer \  Galla  oxt  the 
sanga  of  the  Galla  country ;  Gruntingox^  the  yak ;  Indian, 
Brahmin,  or  Diuarf  ox,  the  Zebu  (,/>.  indices)  j  Musk  ox, 
a  ruminant  of  arctic  America,  O^nbos  moschatus. 

nooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  118/39  Bubalus, 
wilde  oxa.  1388  WVCLIF  Dent.  xiv.  5  An  hert,  a  capret,  a 
wielde  oxe  {Vulg.  bubalum].  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f,  Beasts 
(1658)  53  The  name  Bos,  or  an  Oxe  as  we  say  in  English, 
is  the  most  vulgar  and  ordinary  name  for  Bugils,  Bulls, 
Cows,  Buffes,  and  all  great  cloven-footed  horned  beasts. 
16x1  BIBLE  Deut,  xiv.  5  The  Pygarg,  and  the  wilde  oxe 
\V-ulg.  orygem],  and  the  chamois.  1744  A.  DOBBS  Hud- 
sons  Bay  41  The  American  Oxen,  or  Beeves,  have  a  large 
Bunch  upon  their  Backs.  1785  tr.  Bufforis  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  240  The  Zebu,  or  Dwarf  Ox.  1816  BRACKENRIDGE  jfrnl. 
Voy.  Missouri  175  The  hump  in  a  large  ox,  is  about  a  foot 
In  length.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  378/2  The  small  Hindoo 
ox  with  a  hump  on  the  chine,  and  the  African  Cape  ox. 
1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  260  None,  .are  so  remarkable  as  the 
Zebu  or  Brahmin  Ox.  Ibid.  §  271  The  Musk-Ox,  which 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coldest  regions  of  North  America, 
1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  119  The  gaur,  the  gayall,  and 
other  great  wild  oxen  of  India.  Ibid.  203  In  the  forests 
of  Lithuania  there  yet  linger  a  few  herds  of  another  enormous 
ox.  .the  European  bison. 

3.  transf.  An  ancient  coin  bearing  a  representa- 
tion of  an  ox;  also  attrib.^  as  ox-coin,  -unit. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  53  The  Cryer  in  every 
pubhck  spectacle  made  proclamation,  that  he  which  deserved 
well,  should  be  rewarded  with  an  Oxe,  (meaning  a  piece  of 
mony  having  that  impress  upon  it).  1899  I.  TAYLOR  in 
Academy  10  Sept,  220/2  These  ox  coins  to  which  Pollux 
refers  have  been  identified  with  certain  silver  coins  with  a 
bull's  head  struck  in  Euboea.  Ibid.t  We  must  therefore 
take  the  value  of  the  ox  in  Delos  at  two  silver  drachmas. 
/£/«£,  The  theory  of  a  universal  ox -unit  of  130  grains  of  gold 
is.. difficult  to  reconcile  with  such  evidence  as  we  possess. 

4.  fig.  t  a.  A  fool ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  make  an  ox  of 
(any  one).  Obs. 

1566  ADLINGTON  Ajmleins  90  He  by  and  by  (being  made  a 
very  oxe)  lighted  a  candle.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  ly.v.  v.  126 
Fat.  I  do  begin  to  perceiue  that  I  am  made  an  Asse.  Ford, 
I,  and  an  Oxe  too.  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  v.  i.  65  Hee  is 
both  Asse  and  Oxe.  1640  H.  MILL  Night  Search  126  At 
last  he  findes  she  made  an  Oxe  of  him. 

b.   The  black  ox,  misfortune,  adversity.;  old  age: 
in  proverb,  the  black  ox  has  trod  on  (his,  etc.)  foot. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prav.  (1867)  14  The  black  oxe  had  not 
trode  on  his  nor  hirfoote.  1581  MULCASTER /*tf«//o»f  xxxvi. 
(1887)  139  Till  the  blacke  oxe  tread  vpon  his  toes,  and  neede 
make  him  trie  what  mettle  he  is  made  of.  1391  I..YLY  Sappho 
iv.  ii,  She  was  a  pretie  wench,  ..  now  crowes  foote  is  on 
her  eye,  &  the  black  oxe  hath  troad  on  her  foote.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  The  black  Ox  has  not  trod 
upon  his  Foot,  of  one  that  has  not  been  Pinch'd  with  Want, 
or  been  Hard  put  to  it.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I. 
344  The  common  phrase  of  wild  oats,  and  black  oxen,  and 
such-like  were  qualifiers.  1850  L.  HUNT^W^/E?^.  I.  iv.  171 
The  '  black  ox  trod  on  the  fairy  foot  of  my  light-hearted 
cousin  Fan. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.   (In  some  of  these  the  pi. 
oxen  also  occurs.)     a.  Appositive,  in  sense*  male' 
(cf.  BULL  so •.!  9),  as  ox-calf ,  ox-stirk\  attrib.,  of 
or   pertaining  to  an  ox  or  oxen,  bovine,  as  ox- 
-blood,  -dung)  -fair,  -flesht  -gutt   -hoof,   -market, 
-skin,  -teamt  -track ;  drawn  or  worked  by  an  ox 
or     oxen,    as    ox-cart,    -convoy,    -plough,    -sledt 
-transport,  -wagon,  -•wain ;  for  the  use,  equipment, 
housing,  etc.,  of  an  ox  or  oxen,  as  ox-bell,  -boose, 
-close,  -common,  -goad,  -lays,  -loom,  -pasture,  >prod, 
-rung,  -shoe,  -whip,  -yoke;  b.  objective  and  obj. 
genitive,  as  ox-butchering,  -driver,  -driving,  -hunt- 
ing, -loosing,  -roasting,  -slayer,  -whitening,  -wor- 
ship; instrumental,  as  ox-drawn  (also  oxen-drawn\ 
-fed  adjs. ;  similative  and  parasynthetic,  as  ox-size ; 
ox-faced,  -horned,  -jawed,  -red,  -shaped  adjs. 

1707  Curios.  Husb.  $  Card.  350  Feed  them  with  *Ox-Blood. 
1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  36  An  *Ox-boose :  an  Ox-stall,  or 
Cow-stall,  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess,  (1851)  II.  23  The  sheep 
and  *ox-butchenng,at  which  theHomeric  heroes  are  so  expert. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  cx[ij.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If. 
288/2  The  *oxe  calfe  hatte  Vitulus.  1513  FITZHEHB.  Husb. 
§  67  It  is  tyme  to  gelde  his  oxen  calues  in  the  olde  of  the 
mone,  whan  they  be  .x,  or  .xx.  dayes  olde.  £1830  Glouc. 
Farm  Rep.  17  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Husb.  Ill,  Six  ox- 
calves  of  the  Hereford  breed.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun- 
Maid  i,  And  then  emerged  . .  an  *ox-cart.  1546  Yks, 
Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees,  91)  113  Parkes,  parockes,  and  the 
*oxcloses.  1641  inj.  Merrill  Hist.  A»ies&ury,Mass.(i8So) 
19  Three  hundred  acres  of  upland  inclosed  for  an  *ox 
common,  r  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Conio  47  Wains  *oxen- 
drawn.  1900  DOYLE  Boer  If^ar'i.  9  In  their  huge  ox  .drawn 
waggons.. they  had  vehicles  and  homes  and  forts  all  in  one. 
1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vi.  188  Beating  them  with  an  *ox- 
driver's  goad.  1571  MASCALL  Plant,  ty  Graff.  (1592)  43  Couer 
it  with  *Oxe  dunge.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  265/1  An  *Oxfayre 
..locus  vbt  boues  vendmitur.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  II.  132 
[Animal*]  which  the  *ox-fed  rustic  never  molests.  i6iz 
BIBLE  Judg.  Hi.  31  Shatngar ..  which  slew  ..sixe  hundred 
men  with  an  *oxe  goad  [1535  COVERDALF  Oxes  gadd]. 


ox. 

1658  ROWLAND  Monfefs  Theat.  Ins.  1023  They  set  in  the 
utmost  void  places  "Ox-hoofs,  Hogs-hoofs,  or  old  cast  things 
that  are  hollow.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  From.  Bound  Poems 
I.  166  Hearest  thou  what  the  'ox-horned  maiden  saith? 


Ox  lawed  rascall.     1701  in  K.  Steuart  By  Allan  Water  m. 


erected  "ox-market.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  265/2  An  *6xe 
pasture,  tmarium,  1815  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot. 
I.  371  Old  grass  certainly  feeds  large  cattle  better.  In 
Northumberland  it  is  the  ox  pasture.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  6  In  some  places,  an  *oxe-ploughe  is  better  than  a  horso- 
plough.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  177  The 
beam.. may  be  made  shorter  in  a  two-horse  plough,  or  an 
ox-plough.  1870  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  10  His  slate  of  "ox- 
red  sandal-wood.  1817  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  8  Feb.  162 
After  all  the  "ox-roasting  and  temple-building  in  com- 
memoration of  that  glorious  triumph.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Alech.  s.  y.,  An  *ox-shoe  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron  with 
five  or  six  holes  near  its  outer  margin  to  receive  as  many 
flat-headed  nails.  1872  BROWNING  l-'ifnu  Ixxvii,  Swell  out 
your  frog  the  right  *ox-size.  1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  265  We 
were  obliged  to  wrap  ourselves,  .in  *ox-skins,  which  the 
traders  call  buffalo-robes.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  265/2  An  *0xe 
slaer,  bovicida.  i88a  FISKE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  122/1 
There  were  the  ox -cart  for  summer  and  the  *ox-sled  for 
winter.  1550  JCnaresborojtgh  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  §9  One 
*oxe  stirke  of  one  yere  olde,  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xvii.  (1878) 
36  For  *oxteeme  and  horseteeme,  in  plough  for  to  go.  1895 
Catholic  Mag.  Aug.  200  It  was  put  into  an  *ox-waggon. 
xSao  H.  MATTHEWS  Diary  of  Invalid  (ed.  2)  18  Abundance 
of  *ox-wains.  1831  J.  MACQUEEN  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov. 
752/2  With  a  good  rattan  or  Mauritius  *ox  whip.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  vii.  129  Others ..  conceive  *Oxe-worship 
in  Egypt  of  far  greater  antiquity.  1573  "Oxyokes  [see  OX- 
BOW i].  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  244/1  In  the  Cart. 
House ..  Oxeyokes,  Horse  Collars. 

6.  Special  comb.:  ox-antelope,  abovine  antelope; 
in  the  Revised  Version  {Num.  xxiii.  22)a  marginal 
reading  for  '  wild  ox ',  rendering  Heb.  cio  r'lm 
('  unicorn '  in  1 6 1 1 ) ,  identified  as  Bos  primigenius  • 
oxbaok,  in  phr.  on  oxback,  sitting  or  riding  on 
an  ox ;  ox-ball :  see  quot. ;  ox-beef,  the  flesh  of 
the  ox  used  as  food ;  ox-bile  =  ox-gall ;  ox-biter, 
a  bird :  (a)  =  ox-pecker,  q.  v. ;  (b)  U.  S.  the  cow- 
bird,  Molobrus  ater  or  M.  pecoris ;  ox-bot,  the 
larva  of  the  gad-fly,  infesting  the  skiu  of  cattle ; 
ox-bot  fly,  the  fly  producing  this  larva ;  ox-boy, 
a  boy  who  tertds  oxen  ;  a  cowboy ;  ox-brake : 
see  quot. ;  ox-coin  (see  3  above) ;  f  oxen  and 
kine  (also  kye),  a  local  name  of  some  sea-fowl, 
as  the  ruff,  Machetes  pugnax,  or  the  dunlin,  Tringa 
alpina;  ox-feather  (humorous),  the  'horn',  as 
the  symbol  of  cuckoldry :  cf.  butts  feather  (BULL 
lib);  ox-feller  (jocular),  a  butcher ;  ox-fence,  a 
strong  fence  to  confine  cattle ;  spec,  one  consisting 
of  a  hedge  with  a  stout  railing  on  one  side,  and 
(often)  a  ditch  on  the  other ;  hence  ox-fenced 
adj. ;  ox-fish,  a  S.  American  sea-fish ;  ox-fly, 
ox  gad-fly,  the  gad-fly  or  bot-fly,  (Estnts  bovis  • 
ox-foot,  (a)  the  foot  of  an  ox,  esp.  as  used 
to  make  ox-foot  jelly ;  (i)  (see  quot.  1 730-6) ; 
ox-gall,  the  gall  of  the  ox,  used  for  cleansing 
purposes,  also  in  painting  and  pharmacy ;  so  ox- 
gall-stone  ;  ox-god,  Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  the 
Egyptians;  fox-grass  (-girsc),  pasturage  for  an 
ox ;  ox-heart  a.,  heart-shaped  and  of  unusual 
size ;  applied  esp.  to  a  variety  of  cherry  ;  also  as  so. ', 
•)•  ox-hunger,  the  disease  Bulimy  or  Dog-hunger; 
oxland  =  OIGANG  ;  also,  plough-land ;  oxman, 
a  man  who  looks  after  oxen,  a  herdsman ;  ox- 
money,  a  tax  levied  on  oxen;  ox-noble,  a  variety 
of  potato ;  ox-pecker,  the  genus  Buphaga  of 
African  birds,  feeding  on  the  parasitic  larvae  that 
infest  the  hide  of  cattle  (Craig  1848) ;  also  tailed 
beef-eater;  ox-penny  =  ox-money ;  fox-pith, the 
marrow  of  the  ox's  bones  ;  ox-rail  =  ox-fence ; 
ox-ray,  a  fish,  the  large  horned  ray,  Cepha- 
loptera  giorna  (Cnvier) ;  ox-rein  :  see  quot. ;  ox- 
runner,  a  kind  of  rnnner  for  a  sleigh;  ox-sole 
(frish),  the  whiff,  a  flat  fish;  ox-spavin:  see 
quot. ;  ox-stone,  a  name  for  jade ;  ox- vomit, 
corruption  of  nux  vomica  (dial.) ;  ox-warble,  (a) 
the  tumour  or  swelling  in  the  back  of  an  ox  caused 
bytheox-fly;  (i)  the  gad-fly  producingthis;  oxyard, 
a  measure  of  land  (?  =  oxland).  See  also  OXBAJTE, 

-BOW,  -CHEEK,  -EYE,  -GANG,  -GATE,  -HARROW,  etc. 

1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  iv.  75  That  I  might  be  able  to 
visit  Sebituane  on  *ox-back.  1851  STF.RNBERG  Dial.  North- 
ampt.  (E.  D.  D.),  *Ox-ball,  a  round,  hairy  ball  often  found 
in  the  stomach  of  an  ox.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  ip7 
Bot.  .  .Your  name  I  beseech  you  sir?  Mus.  Mustard-seede. 
..Bat.  ..That  same  cowardly  gyant-like  *Oxc-beefe  hath 
deuoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house.  1819  BRANDS 
Man.  Chem.  440  "Ox-bile . .  this  secretion  [etc.].  1816  HENRY 
Elem.  Chem.  II.  438  When  submitted  to  heat,  ox.bil< 
deposits  a  portion  of  coagulated  matter.  1885  I.  CORYELL 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  420/1  The  red-beaked  "ox-blters 
(Buphaga  erythrorhyncii),  more  popularly  known  as  rhino- 
ceros-birds. 1841  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  627  The  *0x- 
bot,  CEstrus  bovis, ..'K  a  cuticular  insect,  the  eggs  being 
deposited  externally  in  the  skin  of  cattle.  i86»  T.  «. 


OX. 

HARRIS  Insects  injur.  Vegetation  vii.  (ed.  3)  624  The 

uls..of the  Oestrus  bovis,  or  "ox  bot-fly,  live  in  large  open 


resembles  that  used  for  shoeing  refractory  horses.  ioo> 
CAREW  Cornwall  35  Amongst  the  first  sort,  we  reckon  the . .  ' 
Sea-larkes,  'Oxen  and  Kine,  Scapies,  Puffins,  Pewets.  1613 
WHITBOURNK  New/oitndlanti  8  There  are  also  Godwits,  I 
Curlewes,  and  a  certaine  kinde  of  fowle  that  are  called  Oxen 
and  Kine.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  680  The  Dunlin. .in  . 
connexion  therewith  Mr.  Harting.. reasonably  refers  Oxen- 
and-kine,  by  which  name  some  apparently  small  wildfowl  ] 
were  of  old  limes  known  in  the  west  country.  1615  SWETNAM 
Arraignm.  Worn.  (1880)  p.  xxv,  She  will  make  thec  weare 
nn  'Oxe  feather  in  thy  cap.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGIIAN  Mystics 
(186^)  I.  281  He  stands  aloof. .when  grave  doctors  shake 
hands  with  'ox-fellers.  1819  Storting  Mag.  XXIII.  372 
Many'ox-fencesandtwora-pingbrooks.  i87J'STONEHENGE' 
Krit.  Sports  \.  n.  iii.  §  3.  160  Horses  and  men  make  light  of 
ox- fences,  brooks,  or  sates  in  the  first  frenzy  of  their  charges. 
1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLV.  539  The  "ox-fenced  pastures  of 
Leicestershire.  01641  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  VI. 
(17041  534/1  The  *Ox-Fish,..esteem'd  above  all  Fishes  i..  it 
eats.. like  Beef.  1601  HOLLAND  PUtty  II.  391  The  little 
Krubs  or  worms  whereof  come  the  "oxe-flies.  1809  W. 
IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  225  Victory,  in  the  likeness  of 


I.  588  "Ox  gall-stones  consist  mainly  of  cholochrome,  cholic 
acid,  and  choloidic  acid,  with  small  portions  of  cholesterin. 
1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  663  All  adored  this 


a  gigantic  ox-fly,  sat  perched  upon  the  cocked  hat  of  the    ! 
gnlbnt  Stuyyesant.     1730-36  BAILEY  (folio),  "Ox/eet  (in    | 
Horses)  is  said  of  a  horse  when  the  horn  of  the  hind-feet    i 
cleaves  just  in  ihc  middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof  from    j 
the  coronet  to  the  shoe.     1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranche  Life    \ 
Montana  29  My  next  venture  was  pancakes ;  and  the  crown- 
ing success,  *ox-foot  jelly.   i8o»  BINGLEY  A  turn.  Biog.  (1813) 
III.  304  The  'ox  gad-fly.     1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  98 
Take  'ox-gall,  .and  some  water ;  mix  together  and  with  it 


Ag He.  led. 4)  II.  335  "Ox-heart  yellow  [turnip].  1870  LOWELL 
Cathedral  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  442  And  pulled  the  pulpy  ox- 
hearts.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  ix.  The  moist  sultriness 
..finished  the  ox-heart  cherries.  1613  BINGHAM  Xenophon 
79  One,  who  had  experience,  told  him,  that  it  was  a  plain-- 
*Oxe-hunger,  and  that  they  would  immediatly  stand  vp,  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  cat.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1 1. 
97  Danegeld . .  bat  was  bre  pans  of  eueriche  bouata  terrae, 
fM  is,  of  eueriche  "oxeland.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire 
(1892)  135,  viij  acres  make  an  Oxelande..viij  oxelandes  make 
a  ploweland. -x  plowlands  make  a  knightes  ffec.  1663  in 
S  L.  Bailey  Hist.  Sk.  Andaver,  Mass. .(1880)  13  All  those 
my  two  pan  ells  of  oxland  or  ploughing  ground  on  the 
westerly  side  of  ye  Shawshin  river,  c  1830  Glouc.  Farm 
Rep.  19  in  Litr.  Use/.  Knowl.,  Httsb,  III,  Three  "ox-men 
to  work  the  oxen.  1616  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II. 
333_  Paide  to  Mr.  Houlte..*oxe  money  for  his  masters  pro- 
vision of  howsehould.  i8»  HIBBERT  Descr.  Shetl.  Isles 
321  All  landholders.. pay  the  ox  and  sheep  money.  ..The 
average  of  scat,  wattle,  and  ox  money,  is  said  to  be^about  8<r*. 
sterling.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Surv,  Line.  145  Kidneys  do 
not  take  from  the  soil  so  much  as  "ox-nobles.  1793  Statist. 
Ace.  Scot.  VII.  583  The  parish  also  pays  to  Sir  Thomas 
DunJas,  the  superior,  for  scatt,  wattle,  and  "ox-penny. 
1811  HIBBERT  Descr.  Shell.  Isles  (1891)  68  (E.  D.  D.).  1604 
MARSTON  Malcontent  n.  ii,  Distild  "oxe-pith  [cf.  161^  J. 
TAVLOR  Sculler  Ep.  xxxii,  Pith  that  grows  i'  the  ox's  chine). 
1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  (1856)  I.  xx.  155  The 
embankment . .  beyond  the  "ox-rails.  1860-5  COUCH  Brit. 
Fishes,  "Ox  Ray,  horned  Ray.  1858  SIMMONOS  Trade 
Diet.,  'Ox-rcims,  narrow  strips  of  prepared  hide,  about  9 
feet  long,  extensively  used  in  the  Cape  colony  for  halters 
for  horses,  for  passing  round  the  horns,  close  to  the  head,  of 
draught  oxen,  to  keep  them  together.  1835  C.  F.  HOFFMAN 
Winter  in  West  I.  295  Our  sleigh  [was]  a  low  clumsy 
pine  box  on  a  pair  of  "ox-runners.  I7«7-4X  CHAMBERS 
Cvdcpsldia  s.  v.  Spai'in,  *Ox-Spiivin,  which  is  a  callous 
tumour,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ham,  on  the  inside  :  hard  as  a  i 
bone,  and  very  painful.  1877  F.  G.  LEE  Gloss.  Litwg.  ' 
Terms  167  Jade,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish  colour :  sometimes 
termed  '  "ox-stone  '.  1771  T.  SIMPSON  Vermin-Killer  2  Mix 
up  a  little  flour  with  honey,  and  a  little  "ox-vomit  till  it 
comes  to  a  paste.  1887  Daily  News  3  May  3/6  Miss  Orme- 
rod  has  issued  another  warning  on  the  subject  of  "ox-warble, 
a  pest  thai  is  doubly  injurious,  for  the  warble  maggots.. by  ' 
the  holes  they  leave  in  the  hides,  lessen  the  value  of  the  latter 
to  the  tanner.  1897  .\fern.  of  Tennyson  I.  i.  t  To  Margaret 
his  wife  he  devises  one  "ox-yard  of  land. 

b.  In  names  of  plants  (in  some  of  which  ox-, 

like  '  horse- '  in  similar  use,  denotes  a  coarse  or 

large  species,  or  means  'eaten  by'  or  'fit  for  oxen') : 

ox-balm,   the   N.    American    plant,    Collinsonia 

canadensis ;  also  called  horse- balm  (Miller  Plant-n. 

1884)  ;    ox-berry,    (a)    the    Black    Bryony    or 

Lady's  Seal,    Tamils  communis ;    (b~)  the  fruit  of 

the   Wake-Robin,  Arum    mac u 'alum  ;   ox-daisy 

=  Ox-eye  daisy ;   ox-heal  or  -heel,  Bear's-foot  or 

Fetid   Hellebore,   Hdleborus  fcetidus;    ox-hoof: 

see  quot. ;  ox-mushroom,  a  name  for  very  large 

specimens  of  the  common  mushroom  (Cent.  Diet.). 

'859  CAFERN  Kail.  I,  Songs  168  Rich  as  the  cornelian,  with 

its  ruby  sheen.  Is  the  "ox-berry  wreath  round  the  bramble 

b«n.    i88a  W.  Wore.  Wow.,  0-rfo»rx,  the  berry  of  the/)n«i« 

maculatitm.     The  juice  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  warts.     1819 

Patttologia,  "Ox  daisy,  in  botany.  ..Chrysanthemum.    1597 

T.ERARDE  Htrbal  n.  ccclxu  825  The  fourth  kinde  of  Blacke 

Hellebor,  called  . .  in   English  "Oxcheele,  or  Setterwoort. 

1776-96   WITHERING    Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)   II.    511    Bears- 

wot,  9«terwort,  Uxlieel,  Stinking.  Hellebore.    1846  LINULKV 

l  fi,'.  f^tngit.  550    1  he  leaves  of  Caulotretus  ..  and  various 

Hauhiniasareiisedin  Rrajil  under  the  name  of  Unhade  Boy, 

or    Uxbvof,  as  muciluginuus  remedies. 
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Ox-,  a  formative  of  chemical  terms. 

1.  —  OXY-  from  oxygen ;    as  in   Ox-  or  OxY- 
ACETIC,  -ACID  ;  OXANTHKACENE,  OXIODIC,  etc. 

2.  A  shortening  of  OXAL-,  as  in  OXAMIC,  Ox- 
Ai.iii'imiK,  OXAMIDE,  OXANILIO. 

Oxahverite  Min.  :  see  OXHAVEBITE. 

Oxal-,  combining  element  in  chemical  terms, 
used  in  the  sense  '  derived  from  or  related  to 
oxalic  acid',  or  '  containing  the  radical  oxalyl'. 

||  Oxalnamla  ((jksalf'mia)  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
ajfta  blood]  :  see  quot.  Oxa-lamide  -  OXAUIDK. 
O-xalan  [-AN  l ;  cf.  alloxan}  =  OXALVBAMIDE. 
Oxalantiii  [cf.  alloxantin}:  see  quot  Oxal 
e'thyline,  a  poisonous  oily  liquid  of  compo- 
sition C,H1?Na;  also,  a  general  name  for  the 
series  to  which  this  belongs,  as  chloroxalethylinc 
C8H,ClNj.  OxaJliydric  acid,  a  former  name 
for  SACCHARIC  acid;  hence  Oxalhydrate,  a  salt 
of  this  acid,  a  SACCHABATE.  O  xalite  Min. 

IIVMHOLDTIXK.     Also  OXALURAMIDE,  OXAIYL,  etc. 

i8oa  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Oxalymia,  the  presence  of  oxalates 
in  the  blood  ;  a  doubtful  condition.  1836-41  BRANDE  Chem. 
(ed.  5)  1181  When  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  distilled . .  the  liquid 
which  passes  over  contains  a  flocculent  substance, .  .to  which 
M.  Dumas  has  given  the  name  of  "oxalamide.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  248  'Oxalan,  syn.  with  Oxalxra- 
mide.  Ibid.,*Oxalantin,  C«HiN4Oj..is  related  to  para- 
banic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  alloxantin.  .to  alloxan. 
1881  Ibid.  VIII.  1450  'Oxaletliylines.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  75  The  "oxalhydrate  of  lead  which  fell 
was  collected  on  a  filter  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 
Ibid.,  The  "oxalhydric  acid  is  a  new  and  peculiar  acid.  1866- 
77  WATTS  Diet,  Chem.  IV.  277  *Oxalile,  native  ferrous 
oxalate,  also  called  Uumboldtine. 

Oxalate  (c'ksalA).  Chem.  [a.  F.  oxalate  (G.  de 
Morveau  and  Lavoisier,  1 787),  f.  OXAL-  in  oxalique 
OXALIC  +  -ATE4.]  A  salt  of  oxalic  acid. 

1791  HAMILTON  tr.  Btrtholtefs  Dyeingl.  243  The  acidulous 
oxalate  of  pot-ash  may  also  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Ibid.  II.37iOxalats.  ;8p7MARCET  in  Phil.  TVanj.XCVII. 
303  The  lime  was  precipitated  by  oxalat  of  ammonia.  1869 
ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1874)  xxxiv.  314  Oxalic  acid  is  a 
dibasic  salt,  and  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  called  Normal 
Oxalates,  and  Acid  Oxalates. 

attrib.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  297  Time  ..is 
required  for  the  development  of  a  good  negative,  both  with 
the  pyro  and  oxalate  developer. 

Hence  Oxala'tio  a.,  relating  to  oxalates. 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Oxa. 
latic  diathesis,  the  oxalic  Diathesis.  [See  OXALIC  c.] 

Oxa-ldehyde.  Chem.  [f.  Ox-  2  +  ALDEHYDE  : 
=  oxalic  aldehyde.}  A  synonym  of  GLYOXAL. 

Oxalic  (pksse-lik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  oxalique 
(G.  de  Morveau  and  Lavoisier,  1787),  f.  L.  OXALIS  : 
see  -ic.]  Of,  derived  from,  or  characteristic  of 
the  Oxalis  or  Wood  Sorrel :  spec. 

a.  Oxalic  acid:    a  highly  poisonous  and  in- 
tensely sour  acid  (C,H2O4  -  C2OrjHO)>  the  first 
member  of  the  dibasic  series  having  the  general 
formula  CnHjn_jO4. 

It  exists  in  the  form  of  salts  (potassium,  sodium,  or  calcium 
oxalate)  in  Wood  Sorrel  and  many  other  plants  and  is  also 
obtained  chemically  from  sugar,  starch,  sawdust,  and  other 
organic  substances;  it  crystallizes  in  transparent  colourless 
crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohof. 

Oxalic  series  (of  acids) :  the  dibasic  acids  derived  from  the 
glycols,  which  differ  from  the  lactic  or  monobasic  series  by 
having  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen  in  place  of  two  of 
hydrogen ;  they  include  Oxalic,  Malonic,  Succinic,  Pyrotar- 
taric,  Adipic,  Pimelic,  Suberic,  Azelaic,  Sebacic,  Brassylic, 
and  Roccellic  acids  (Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  (1874)  xxxiv). 

1701  HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  I.  I.  n.  l.  123  Nltnc 
acid  . .  forms  oxalic  acid,  with  part  of  the  hydrogen  and 
charcoal.  1800  tr.  Lagrangt's  Chem.  II.  aio  Oxalic  acid., 
is  extracted  from  sugar  by  combining  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid  with  one  of  its  constituent  principles.  1847  h~ 
TURNER  Elem.  Cheiit.ju  Oxalic  acid.  Discovered  by  Scheele 
in  1776.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral  Humboldite  combined 
with  oxide  of  iron.  1873  [see  OXALYL].  1876  HARLKY  Mat. 
Mtd.(tA.f>\  313  Oxalic  Acid  derives  its  name  from  the  wood 
sorrel,  .which,  like  all  the  genus,  abounds  in  oxalic  acid  in 
combination  with  potash. 

b.  Oxalic  ether,  a  name  for  neutral  ethyl  oxalate 
(C«H10O4  -  C,Oj.aC,H5.O?)  ;  also  extended  to  the 
oxalates  of  the  alcohol-radicals  in  general. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  328  Oxalic  ether  was 
mixed  with  sulphuret  of  potassium.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  268  Oxalic  Ethers. . .  Only  those  of  methyl,  ethyl, 
amyl  and  allyl  have.. been  yet  obtained. 

c.  Oxalic  diathesis  (Path.'],  that  condition  of  the 
system  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  formation 
of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine ;  also  called  oxalatic 
diathesis,  oxalic  acid  diathesis. 

1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lect.  Princ.  *  Pract.  Physic  Ixxvu 
II.  548  There  is  yet  another  diathesis  sufficiently  common 
and  important  to  claim  your  best  attention.  I  mean  the 
oxalic:  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation,  in 
the  kidney,  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulberry  calculus. 

II  Oxalis  V-ksalis).  Bat.  [L.  oxalis,  oxalid- 
(Pliny),  a.  Gr.  ofoAi's  ^Diosc.),  f.  of-t/s  sour,  acid. 
In  mod.F.  oxalide.']  A  large  genus  of  plants  (type 
of  N.O.  Oxalidacex,  otherwise  reckoned  as  a  tribe, 
Oxalidex,  of  Gcraniacex*) ,  mostly  ornamental  herbs, 
with  delicate  five-parted  flowers  of  various  colours, 
and  leaves  usually  of  three  leaflets  ;  the  common 
British  specie*  is  0.  AcclOitlla,  Wood  Sorrel. 
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(1601  HOLLAND  I'tiny  xx.xxi,  Touching  the  Docke. .there 
is  a  wild  kind  theieof,  which  some  call  Oxalis  in  Greeke.  u'. 
wild  Sorrel!,  or  Some  docket]  1706  PHILLIPS,  O.talis,  wild 
Soirel  or  Wood-Soirel,  an  Herb.  1797  WOLLASION  in  Phil. 
Trans  LXXXVII.  390  The  saccharine  acid  i*  known  to  beu 
natuial  product  of  a  species  of  oxalis.  1656  RISKIN  Mod. 
Paint.  IV.  v.  xx.  f  5  1  he  exquisite  oxalis  is  preeminently  a 
mountaineer. 

Oxalo-,  combining  element  =  OXAL-,  used  before 
consonants ;  as  O  xalo-ni  trat«,  a  salt  of  oxalic 
and  nitric  acid.  Oxalovinlo  (p -ksaloivarnik)  acid : 
a  synonym  of  ethyhxalic  acid,  the  acid  oxalate  of 
ethyl  (C.H.O,  -  C,H(C,HS)O.) ;  hence  Oxalo- 
vinat*  (fksal0,v9i-nA),  a  salt  of  this  acid,  an  ethyl- 
oxalate. 

1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chtm.  (ed.  n)  427  A  basic  "oxalo- 
nitrate  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  oxalate  to  the 
oxynitrate.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  171  "Oxllo- 
vinic  acid. .was  discovered  by  MitsUierlich.  ..It  decom- 
poses carbonates  of  barytes  and  lime,  forming  soluble  "oxalo- 
vinates  capable  of  crystallizing.  From  oxalovinate  of  barytes 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  pure  oxalovinic  acid. 

Oxaluramide  (cksaliu'-ramsid).  Chem.  [See 
OXALURIC  and  AMIDE.]  The  amide  of  oxalnric  acid 
(CjH3NjOj),  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  powder 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
alloxan  ;  also  called  oxalan. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  277. 

II  Oxaluria  (cksalTi'-ria).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
OXAL-  +  -CBIA-]  The  presence  of  an  excess  of 
calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine. 

1844  G.  BIRO  Urin.  Deposits  vii.  (heading),  Chemical 
pathology  of  oxalate  of  lime  (oxaluria).  1899  CAGNEY  tr. 
Jakschs  Clin.  Diagn.  vii.  (ed.  4)  358  It  (i.  e.  oxalic  acid  in 
the  urine]  is  subject  to  very  great  increase  in  certain  morbid 
states,  and  the  condition  is  then  called  oxaluria. 

Oxaluric  (cksal'D'-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  OXAL- 
+  URIC.]  In  Oxaluric  acid:  a  monobasic  acid 
(CjH,NaO,),  which  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  oxalic  acid  and  urea  minus  water,  obtained  as 
a  white  crystalline  powder  of  a  very  acid  taste. 
Hence  Oxaln  rate,  a  salt  of  oxaluric  acid. 


nuus  precipitate.  1000  WULIM.  strum.  ^itw..  ..,3  *£~~ 
dumbbells  may  consist  of  oxalurate  of  calcium.  1891  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex ,  Oxalutic  afid,..ttic  analogue  of  alloxanic  acid, 
being  uric  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  Tiydrogen  is  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  the  rad  ical  of  oxalic  acid. 
Oxalyl  O'ksalil).  Chtm.  [f.  OXAL-  +  -YL.] 
The  hypothetical  radical  (CjO,)  of  oxalic  acid. 
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which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  oxalyl. 

Oxamic  (fksse-mikX  a.  Chem.  [f.  Or-  i  — 
OXAL-  +  AMIC.]  In  Oxamic  acid:  a  monobasic 
acid,  C,HSNO,  (=  NHa.C,O3-OH),  produced  by 
the  dehydration  of  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium,  and 
in  other  ways ;  its  salts  are  Oxamat**.  Oxamic 
ether:  an  ether  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
hydrogen-atoms  of  oxamic  acid  is  replaced  by  an 
alcohol-radical ;  e.  g.  ethylie  oxamate  or  Oxame- 
thane,  C4H7NO,  =  NH1.C>O,-O.C,H1 ;  ethyl- 
oxamic  acid,  C4H,NO,  =  NH-C,HvCaO,.OH. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chart.  Org.  Bodies  592  Of  Oxamethane, 
or  Etheroxamide.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chtm.  HI.  172  This 
body,,  .originally  termed  oxamethant,..\*  now  admitted  to 
be  oxamic  ether,  or  the  ether  of  amidated  oxalic  and.  1873 
RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  p.  xxvi.  Thus  we  have  Oxamic  Acid, 
Silver  Oxamate,  Methyl  Oxamale. 

Oxamide  (p-ksamsid).  Chem.  [f.  Ox-  a  4- 
AMIDE.]  The  diamide  C,O,-N,H4,  representing 
two  molecules  of  ammonia  in  which  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  oxalyl,  C,O, ;  also 
called  oxalamidt.  Extended  generically  to  the 
amides  which  also  contain  alcohol-radicaU,  as  di- 
methyloxamide,  C,O,.N,Hr(CHj),,  etc. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Orf  Bodies  590  Oxamide.  T 
substance,  the  first  of  the  series  of  amides,  was  discoverec 
by  Dumas,  in  the  year  ^30.  1866-77  WATTS  Dut.Chem^ 
IV  284  Oxamides  containing  Alcohol  radicles.  1869X08501 
Elem.  Chem.  xxxiv.  (187 1)  367  By  heating  neutral  ammonium 
oxalate,  a  white  powder  called  Oxamide  is  left. 

Oxammite  (p-ksamait).  Mm.  [Named  1870, 
from  Ox-  2  +  AMM(OKIA  4-  -ITE».]  Native  oxalate 
of  ammonium,  found  in  yellowish-white  crystals  or 
crystalline  grains. 

1870  Amer.  Jrni  Set.  L.  274  Oxalate  of  Ammonia,  whicn 
Professor  Shepard  names  Oxammite.  1891 Dana  ,  Mm  004 
Oxammite.  .[is]  found  with  mascagnite,  which  it  reser 

Oxauilic  (pksani-lik),  a.    Ckem.    [f.  O 
OXAL-  4-  ANILIC.]    In  Oxanilit  acid  (=  Ph«°y'- 
oxamic  acid)  :  a  crystalline  substance  (C.H7NO,) 
obtained   by   heating   aniline   with   an    excel 
oxalic  acid ;    its  salts  are  Ox»'nil*te«.     So  < 
anilamide    ( =  monophenyloxamide1,    as 
white  flaky  subslance  (C.H.^O,)  obtained 
decomposition  of  cyaniline  by  nydrochlonc  a 
Oxa-nUlde    ( =  diphcnyloxamule),    a    sub=.lanc< 
(C,,!!,^'^^,  crystallizing   in    white 
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sulphuric  acid ;  Oza-niline,  a  base  (C,H,NO) 
obtained  by  heating  amido-salicylic  acid,  forming 
a  white  inodorous  mass,  which  dissolves  in  hot 
water  or  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in 
slightly  coloured  crystals. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  241  Oxanilide.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  287  Oxanilamide.  .Oxamlic  acid. . 
Oxanilide . .  Oxaniline, 

Ox-antelope :  see  Ox  6. 

Oxanthracene  (pksse-nbrasfn).  Chem.  Also 
oxy-.  [f.  Ox- 1  -i-  ANTHRACENE.]  A  neutral  sub- 
stance, Ci,H8O2,  derived  from  anthracene. 

1861  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  670.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  352  [It]  forms  light  reddish-yellow  crystals  of 
oxanthracene,  fusible,  volatile  without  decomposition,  and 
subliming  in  long  needles. 

Oxarde,  obs.  form  of  OXHERD. 

Ox-bane.  [f.Ox  +  BANE*M]  A  plant  injurious 
to  cattle;  now,  applied  to  the  Poison-bulb  of 
South  Africa,  Buphane  toxicaria. 

1611  CoTGft.,Mortaux  bxufs,  ox-bane  \  an  hearbe  whereof 
if  an  Ox  eat,  he  dies  forthwith  of  the  Squinzie.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Ox-bane,  a  sort  of  Herb. 

Ox-bird,  oxbird.    [f.  Ox  +  BIRD  2.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  various  British  small  wild- 
fowl; esp.  the  Dunlin  (Tringa  •variabilis) ;  also, 
locally,   to  the  Sanderling   (Calidris  arenarid), 
Ringed   Plover    (/Egialitis  hiaticuld],   Common 
Sandpiper  ( Tringoides  hypoleucus). 

a  1547  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  223  Prices  of  Foule-Oxe. 
birds,  the  doz.  1591-4  LANCASTER  Voy.  to  E.  Indies  (1810) 
II.  590  A  certaine  kind  of  foule  called  oxe  birds,  which  are 
a  gray  kind  of  sea-foule,  like  a  snite  in  colour  but  not  in 
beake.  1699  J.  JONES  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  393  Plovers, 
Snipes,  Ox-birds,  Pipers,.. and  a  hundred  other  sort  of 
Fowl.  1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  144  Ox-bird, 
a  name  for  the  Stint.  1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I. 
89  Killing.  .1  jack  snipe  and  5  ox-birds.  1863  J.  R.  WISE 
New  Forest  312  Ringed  Plover  ..  known ..  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Christchurch  and  Lymington,  as  the  '  oxbird  '. 

1883  —  in  Hampsh.  Gloss. ,  Ox-bird,  the  common  sand-piper. 

1884  WOOD  in  Sunday  Mag.  May  306/2  The  Dunlin.. on 
the  Medway  Creeks. .is  known  as  Ox-bird.    iSSsSwAiNSON 
Prm>.  Names  Birds  195  Sanderling  (Calidris  arenaria),  also 
called  . .  Ox  bird  (Essex ;  Kent).    1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea- 
fainter 's  Log  i.  1 1  The  tiny  broad-arrow  mark  of  the  oxbird. 

2.  Applied  to    a.  a  species  of  Weaver-bird, 
Texlor   alector;    b.    the  African    ox-pecker  or 
-biter  (Cent.  Diet."). 

1883  List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  246.  1896  Ibid.  (ed.  9)  258 
Textor  alector.  Ox-bird. 

Ox-bow,  oxbow  (rksib<*>).  [f.  Ox  +  Bow  rf.i] 

L  The  bow-shaped  piece  of  wood  which  forms 
a  collar  for  a  yoked  ox  and  has  its  upper  ends 
fastened  to  the  yoke ;  =  Bow  sbl  5. 

1368-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  575  In  herds  et 
Oxbouys  emptis..xix<£  ob.  1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Oxebowe 
that  gothe  about  his  necke,  collier  de  beuf.  1573  TUSSER 
Husb.  xvii.  (1878)36  With  ox  bowes  and  oxyokes,  and  other 
things  mo,  For  oxteeme  and  horseteeme,  in  plough  for  to  go. 
1669, 1721  [see  Bow  sb.1  5],  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Ovice-bow, 
an  ox-collar ;  the  wooden  one  for  the  neck  when  the  animal 
is  yoked. 

2.  U.  S.  A  semicircular  bend  in  a  river ;  hence, 
the  land  included  within  this.  Also  attrib.,  as  ox- 
bow bend. 

1797  J.  A.  GRAHAM  Pres.  St.  Vermont  148  In  this  town 
[Newbury,  Vt.]  are  those  extensive  intervales  known  by  the 
name  of  the  great  Ox. Bow,  which  form  the  River  assumes 
in  its  course  at  this  place.  1845  BARBER  &  HOWE  Hist. 
Coll.  N.  York  State  2or  Oxbow,  on  the  Oxbow  of  the 
Oswegatchie  river.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf^t.  x, 
The  Connecticut.. wantons  in  huge  luxurious  oxbows  about 
the  fair  Northampton  meadows.  1875  TEMPLE  &  SHELDON 
Hist.  Northfield,  Mass.  12  The  high  plain  here  trends  to 
the  west,  and  turns  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  so  that  it 
makes  an  ox-bow  bend. 

Ox-boy,  -cart,  -close,  etc. :  see  Ox  5,  6. 

O'X-cheek.  The  cheek  of  an  ox,  esp.  as  an 
article  of  food.  Also  attrib. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  (1871)  44  He  useth  him  as 
courteously  as  a  Dutchers  cur  would  an  ox-cheek  when  he 
is  hungry.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  iii.  461  With  what  Com- 
panion-Cobler  have  you  fed,  On  old  Ox-cheeks,  or  He- 
Goats  tougher  Head?  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  61.  2/2 
Ox-cheek-  Women,  Costermongers.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng. 
Housekpr.  (1778)  s  To  make  an  Ox  Cheek  Soup. 

II  Oxea  (fksia).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  6£t!-s  sharp.] 
A  needle-shaped  sponge  spicule,  pointed  at  both 
ends.  Hence  O'xeate  a.,havingthe  form  of  anoxea. 

1886  R.  VON  LENDBNFELD  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  585.  1887 
SOLLAS  in  EncycL  Brit.  XXII.  416/1  (Sponges)  By  far 
the  commonest  form  is  the  oxea,  a  needle-shaped  form 
pointed  at  both  ends  and  produced  by  growth  from  a  centre 
at  the  same  rate  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same  axis. . . 
By  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  rays  of  an  oxea,  an  acuate 
spicule  or  stylus  results.  Ibid.  416/2  The  spicular  rays 
often  become  cylindrical ;  usually  pointed  (oxeate)  at  the 
ends,  they  are  also  frequently  rounded  off  (strongylate). 

Oxen,  pi.  of  Ox.  Hence  fl-oxned  pa.pple. 
(ME.),  furnished  with  oxen. 

c  IMS  LAY.  31812  per  cheorl  draf  his  ful?e  I-oxned  swiSe 
faeire. 

Oxer  (p'ksai).  Fox-hunting  slang.  [See-ER1!.] 
An  ox-fence. 

1859  LAWRENCE  Sword  fy  Gown  vi.  67  A  rattling  fall  over 
an  'oxer'.  1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  51  The 
fence.. was  an  '  oxer ',  about  seven  feet  high,  and  impervious 
to  a  bird. 
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Ox-eye,  oxeye  (fks.ai).  Also  5  oxie,  oxeghe, 
6  oxei,  Sc.  oxee,  6-b'  oxey. 

1.  The  eye  of  an  ox ;  an  eye  like  that  of  an  ox, 
a  large  (human)  eye. 

1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things,  Vitiated  Sight 
258  If  she  had  not  had  that  sort  of  eyes,  which.. some  call 
ox-eyes;  for  hers  were  swelled  much  beyond  the  size  of 
human  eyes.  1889  C.  GIBBON  R.  Gray  viii,  His  ox  eyes 
were  rolling  more  stolidly.  i8oa  M.  WYNMAN  My  Flirta- 
tions i,  A  sallow,  undersized  Italian,  with  handsome  ox-eyes. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  various  birds  :  a.  esp.  the 
Great  Titmouse  (Parus  major} ;  also  locally,  the 
Blue  Titmouse  (P.  aerukus)  or  Blue  Ox-eye,  and 
Cole  Titmouse  (P.  Britannicus)  or  Black  Ox-eye. 

1544  TURNER  Avium  Gvb,  Primuiti  farum,  Angli 
uocant  the  great  titmouse  or  the  great  oxei.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  39  The  oxee  cryit  tueit,  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET 
Health's  Imprm.  (1746)  188  Oxeys  or  great  Titmice,  feed, 
as  ordinary  Titmice  do,  upon  Caterpillars,  Blossoms  of  Trees, 
Bark-Worms  and  Flies.  1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  142  A  bird 
of  the  oxeye  species  has  this  year  built  its  nest  in  the  valve 
of  a  pump. 

b.  Also,  locally  applied  to  the  Ox-bird  or  Dunlin, 
Tringa  variabilis ;  the  Tree-creeper  (also  Ox-eye 
Creepei),C<;rt/iiafamtfiaris;  the  Chiff-chaff,  Phyl- 
loscopus  ru/us ;  the  Willow  Warbler,  P.  trochilus ; 
in  N.  America,  to  the  Black-bellied  Plover, 
Squatarola  helvetica,  and  the  American  Dunlin, 
Pelidna  americana. 

1389  RIDER  EM.  Schol.,  Birdes  1703  An  Oxeye,  or  creeper, 
Ccrthia.  1649  Perf.  Descr.  Virginia.  (1837)  17  Ducks.. 
Widgeons.  .Dottrells.  .Oxeyes.  1668  WiLKiNS  Real  Char. 


SWAINSON  Prov.  Nantes  Birds  193  Dunlin.  .Ox  bird  or  Ox 
eye  (Essex!  Kent).  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word- 
bk.,  Ox-eye,  only  name  for  both  the  chiff-chaff  and  the 
willow  warbler.  1896  P.  A.  BRUCE  Econ.  Hist.  Virginia  I. 
115  There  was. .the  duck  in  all  those  varieties  so  well 
known  to  modern  sportsmen,  the  canvas-back,  the  red  head, 
the  mallard,  the  widgeon,  the  dottrell,  the  oxeye. 
3.  Applied  to  various  plants  :  a.  A  species  of  the 
genus  Buphthalmum  (N.O.  Composite),  of  which 
the  Central  European  species  B.  grandiflorum 
and  B.  cordatum,  herbaceous  perennials  with  bright 
yellow  radiate  flowers,  are  often  cultivated  in 
gardens,  b.  The  British  wild  plants  Chrysanthemum 
segetum,  the  Corn  Marigold  or  Yellow  Ox-eye, 
and  C.  Leucanthemum,  the  White  Ox-eye,  Ox-eye 
daisy,  Dog-daisy,  or  Moon-daisy ;  sometimes  also 
(app.  by  confusion)  applied  to  species  of  Anthemis 
with  yellow  or  white  flowers  resembling  these. 
c.  Applied  by  Lyte  to  Adonis  vernalis  (N.O. 
RanunculaceK).  d.  The  American  composite 
plant  Heliopsis  Ixvis  with  large  yellow  flowers. 
e.  The  West-Indian  composite  plants,  Creeping 
Ox-eye  or  West  Indian  Marigold,  Wedelia  carnosa, 
and  Sea-side  Ox-eye,  Borrichia  arborescens.  (  Treas. 
Bat.  1866.) 

a.  a  1400-30  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  210  Oxeye :  oculiis  bouis. 
c  1450  Alphita  24/21  Butalmon  uel  butalmos,  oculus  bouis 
idem,  anglice  oxie  [v.  r.  oxeghe].    1551  TURNER  Herbal 
l.  Gv,  Buphthalmus  or  oxey..hath  leues  lyke  fenel  and  a 
yellowe  floure  greater  then  Camomill,  lyke  vnto  an  ey, 
wherupon  it  hath  the  name,    c  1588  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  678 
Oxeye  still  greene,  and  bitter  Patience.     1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  11.  ccxlv.  606  The  plant  which  we   haue  called 
Buphthalmum,  or  Oxe  eie.     1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App. 
321  Ox-eye,  Buphthalmum. 

b.  1625  B.  JONSON  Pan's  Anniv.,  Bring  corn-nag,  tulips, 
and  Adonis'  flower,  Fair  oxeye,  goldy-locksj  and  columbine. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  69/1  A  wild  Field  Marygold. . 
this  is  also  termed  an  Oxe-Eye  if  Yellow,  and  a  Wild  Daisie 
if  White.     1706  PHILLIPS,  Ox-eye,,  .also  an  Herb  otherwise 
call'd  Great  Margaret,  good  for  Wounds  and  the  King's 
Evill.    1753  CHAMBERS  Cyd.  Supp.  App.,  Ox-eye-daisy,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  Leucanthemum  of  botanical 
writers.    1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  321  Ox-eye  of  old 
Authors,  Anthemis.    a  1795  Amis  Even,  at  Home  xvi,  One 
of  the  great  ox-eye  daisies  in  the  corn.    1846  SOWERBY  Brit. 
Bat.  (ed.  3),  Great  White  Ox-eye.     1870  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Red  as  Rose  I.  204  Her  lap  full  of  decapitated  oxeyes.    1892 
Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Ox-eye  chamomile,  Anthemis  tinctoria. 

C.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  11.  xxxii.  189  This  herbe..is  called 
in  Latine  Buphthalmum  and  Oatlus  bouis..  .This  is  the 
right  Oxe  eye  described  by  Dioscorides.  1741  Compl.  Fam.- 
Pieceu.  iii.  380  Oriental  Ox-eye  with  red  and  white  Flowers. 

4.  Applied  to  a  sparoid  fish,  Box  or  Boops  vul- 
garis ;  also  to  an  elopoid  fish,  Megalops  cyprinoides. 

a  1641  SIB  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  VI.  (1704)  534/1  The 
Ox-Eye,  is  like  the  Tunney,  an  excellent  Fish ;  and  looks 
like  the  Eye  of  an  Ox  [coast  of  Brazil). 

5.  Applied  to  several  things  likened  to  the  eye 
of  an  ox,  as  a.  A  drinking  cup  in  use  at  certain 
Oxford  colleges ;    b.  Naut.  A  small  glass  bull's 
eye  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867)  ;  c.  'A  small 
concave  mirror  made,  especially  in  Nuremberg,  of 
glass'  (Cent.  Diet.  1890);   d.    An  oval  dormer 
window  =  CETL  DE  BOJDF  ( Knight  Z>zV/.  AfeA.  1875). 

1703  in  Hearne's  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  461  Abest  Creedus, 
quiauibit  Ox-Eyes  cum  Bedelli  uxore.  [See  also  Note  to 
this.]  <z  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  425  Oxford,  All 
Souls. .  .Their  silver  cups  at  the  college  are  called  ox-eyes, 
and  an  ox-eye  of  wormwood  was  a  favourite  draught  there. 
18. .  Oxford  during  Last  Cent.  65  -At  Corpus  Christi  were 
drinking-cups  and  glasses,  which,  from  their  shape,  were 
called  ox-eyes. 


OXFORD. 

6.  Naut.  =  BULL'S  EYE  10 :  see  quots. 
i598PHiLLipstr.,k/«scA<tfi.'«iHakL  Soc.)  11.240  A certayne 

cloude,  which  in  shew  seemeth  no  bigger  than  a  mans  fist, 
and  therefore  by  the  Portingals  it  is  called  Olho  do  Boy, 
(or  Oxe  eye).  1705  C.  PURSHALL  Meek.  Macrocosm  172 
Those  Dreadful  Storms  on  the  Coasts  of  Guinea,  which  the 
Seamen  call  the  Ox  Eye,  from  their  Beginning  ;  because  at 
first  it  seems  no  bigger  than  an  Ox's-Eye.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Ox-eye,  a  small  cloud,  or  weather-gall, 
seen  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  presages  a  severe  storm. 

7.  Comb.    Ox-eye    arch,   a  pointed   or  Gothic 
arch ;  ox-eye  bean  =  horse-eye  bean :  see  HORSE 
s6.  27  c  (Simmonds  Diet.    Trade  1858);  ox-eye 
camomile ,  daisy  (see  3  b) ;  ox  -eye  torn-tit  (see  3  a) . 

1736  DRAKE  Eboracum  ii.  ii.  532  In  the  Anglo-Norman 
age,  all  their  arches,  .were  nearer  to  the  Roman  taste,  than 
the  acuter  oxey  arch. 

Ox-eyed  (p'ks^i'd),  a.    [t  prec.  +  -ED2.] 

1.  Having  large  full  eyes  like  those  of  an  ox. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  m.  ii.  n.  ii.  (1676)  290/1  Homer 

useth  that  Epithite  of  Ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because 
a  round  black  eye  is  the  best.  1792  GIBBON  Misc.  Wks. 
(1814)  II.  476  Your  friend  is. .not  quite  so  great  a  vixen  as 
the  ox-eyed  Juno.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  1. 3 
Eyes  of  hazel,.,  such  for  size  and  lustre  as  Homer  gives  to 
ox-eyed  Juno.  1893  Westiti.  Gaz.  13  Aug.  7/1  How  stolid 
he  looks!  How  ox-eyed  L.How  mildly  ruminative  ! 

2.  Of  the  form  of  a  pointed  or  Gothic  arch. 
1736  DRAKE  Eboracum  App.  p.  xxxiii,  The  acuter,  oxeyed, 

arch  coming  then  into  fashion. 

Ox-feather,  Ox-foot :  see  Ox  6. 

Oxford  (p-ksfoid),  the  name  of  a  University 
town  in  England  [in  OE.  Oxena-,  Oxnaford  '  ford 
of  oxen',  ME.  Oxneford,  OxenforJ},  used  attribu- 
tively in  numerous  expressions  :  Oxford  chrome, 
ochre,  yellow  ochre,  formerly  dug  at  Shotover, 
near  Oxford;  Oxford  clay  (Geol.~),  a  deposit  of 
stiff  blue  clay  underlying  the  '  coral  rag  of  the 
Middle  Oolite  in  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
and  esp.  in  Oxfordshire  ;  Oxford  corners,  in 
Printing,  ruled  border  lines  enclosing  the  print  of 
a  book,  etc.,  crossing  and  extending  beyond  each 
other  somewhat  at  the  corners ;  Oxford  frame,  a 
picture-frame  the  sides  of  which  cross  each  other 
and  project  some  distance  at  the  corners ;  Oxford 
man,  a  man  who  has  been  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  Oxford  mixture,  a  kind  of 
woollen  cloth  of  a  very  dark  grey  colour ;  called 
also  Oxford  grey,  pepper-and-salt,  thunder-and- 
tightning;  Oxford  Movement  (Ch.  Hist.},  the 
movement  for  the  revival  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
observance  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  began 
at  Oxford  about  1833;  Oxford  Oolite  (Geol.), 
the  middle  division  of  the  Oolitic  system  : 
see  OOLITE  a ;  Oxford  School  (Ch.  ffist.),  the 
school  of  thought  represented  by  tie  Oxford 
Movement ;  the  body  of  persons  belonging  to  this ; 
Oxford  shoe,  a  style  of  shoe  laced  over  the 
instep;  Oxford  Tracts,  the  'Tracts  for  the 
Times'  issued  1833-41  in  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Oxford  Movement,  whence  the  move- 
ment and  school  are  also  known  as  TBACTAWA'N. 

i*7S  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  III.  465  ^Oxford  chrome,  an 
oxide  of  iron  used  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting.  1837 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XV.  203/2  The  Coralline  Formation.. 
Lower  group.. "Oxford  clay.  1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol., 
Oxford  elay,  the  lower  member  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  so 
called  from  its  being  well  developed  in  Oxfordshire.  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  322  The  barbarism, 
called  an  "Oxford  frame.  1590  NASHE  Pasquils  Apol.  \. 
B  iii,  You  that  are  'Oxford  men,  enquire  whether  Walpoole 
were  not  a  Puritane?  1890  GLADSTONE  Sp.  at  Oxford 
Union  5  Feb.,  To  call  a  man  a  characteristically  Oxford 
.  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  him  the  highest  compliment 
I  that  can  be  paid  to  any  human  being.  1837  DICKENS  Pic/tw. 
,  xli,  His  legs. .graced  a  pair  of  'Oxford-mixture  trousers, 
made  to  show  the  full  symmetry  of  those  limbs.  1868  HOLME 
LEE  B.  Godfrey  iii.  18  He  wore  a  long  Oxford  mixture 
coat  1841  J.  RATHBORNE  (title)  Are  the  Puseyites  sincere  / 
A  letter  most  respectfully  addressed  to  a  right  reverend 
catholic  lord  bishop  on  The  'Oxford  Movement.  1864 
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359/T  The  factor  variously  known  as  the  Oxford  or  Tract- 
arfan  movement   or   by   its   advocates  as  th« ^  'Catholic 


cut.]    1847  Nei~ v  o — 

(now  called  'Oxford  shoes).      1870  Miss  _ 
Lynne  I.xiii.2i3  Patent-leather  Oxford  shoes    [1902  H  £»"• 
Aug.  8/1  The  shoes  would  be  low-cut,  black  calf,  laced 

.      *!.      '  -,-,        __  •       T  ;jj „      /  ;/^   £>,,rav  If.    AffJ  Let 


1709/1  Dr.  Pusey  had  given  great  offence  to  some,  and 
equal   satisfaction  to  others,  by  his  connection  with  tti 


eqi 

Oxford  Tracts  movement. 


OXFORDIAN. 

Hence  Oxfo'rdian  a.,  pertaining  to  Oxford ;  in 
Geol.  applied  to  the  lower  division  of  the  Middle 
or  Oxford  Oolite. 


into  two  sections,  a  and  t,  the  Kellaways  Rock  and  the 

Oxfordisiu  (c'ksfaidiz'm).     [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
1.  An  Oxford  habit  or  trait ;  the  characteristics, 


•'festive1  is'gpod  English,  but  to  work"the  word  very  hard 
was,  at  one  time,  an  Oxfordism '. 

f2.  Ch.Hist.  The  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  (see  OXFORD).  Obs. 

1847  G.  B.  CHEEVER  Wand.  Pilgr.  xxv.  165  It  was  heart 
cheering  to  hear  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
midst  of  the  prevalence  of  Oxfordism . .  take  these  simple 
themes.  1849  O.  BROWNSON  Wks.  VII.  145  He  might, 
perhaps,  write  a  passable  essay  or  article  for  a  magazine 
in  favour  of  Oxfordism. 

So  t  O-xfordist  Ch.  Hist.,  an  adherent  of  the 
Oxford  Movement.  Obs. 

183*  ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Lift  ft  Corr.  (1844)  II.  viii.  67 
This  the  Romanists  and  the  Oxfordists  say  is  a  view 
required  to  modify  and  add  to  that  of  the  Scripture. 

Ox-gall :  see  Ox  6. 

Oxgailg  (p-ksigaen).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Chiefly 
northern ;  also  7-8  dial,  osken,  -in ;  ox-going, 
[f.  Ox  +  GANG  sb.3  In  OE.  two  words  with  oxan 
gen.  sing,  or  oxena  gen.  pi.] 

1.  The  eighth  part  of  the  CABUCATE  or  plough- 
land  varying  from  10  to  18  acres,  or  more  widely, 
according  to  the  system  of  tillage,  etc.  ;  a  bovate. 

The  carucate  being  the  extent  of  land  ploughed  by  one 
plough,  with  its  team  of  eight  oxen,  an  eighth  of  this  was 
considered  as  the  share  of  each  ox  of  the_team.  Holders  of 
less  than  a  carucate  united  with  their  neighbours  in  the  use 
of  a  co-operative  plough,  to  the  team  of  which  each  furnished 
as  many  oxen  as  he  held  oxgangs  :  seequot.  1425.  (Inquot. 
c  1375  strangely  used  to  render  l^fygimm  JUGER.) 

963  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  (1887)  I II.  346  On  hillura  twejra 
oxena  gang,  and  on  Lundby  twejra  oxena  gang.  971-93 
Ibid.  370  An  hide  buton  anes  oxan  gang,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xvii.  (Murtha)  49  Of  ane  oxgange  hale  )w  space 
[orig.  per  spatium  jugeris],  pat  twa  hundreth  fet  in  lynth 
has  And  twenty,  and  in  bred  alsa  Sewyne  schore  of  fute  and 
na  ma.  c  1435  WYNTOUN  Cron.  I.  400  Yhwmen,  pewere 
Karl,  or  Knawe  That  wes  of  mycht  an  ox  til  hawe,  He  gert 
that  man  hawe  part  in  pluche;..Swa  than  begowth,  and 
eftyr  lang  Ofland  wes  mesure,  ane  ox-gang.  14 . .  Nominate 
in  Wr.-Wftlcker  737/19  Hec  bovaga,  a  noxgang.  [(1475 
Pict.  Vac.  ibid.  796/7  Hec  bovata,  ahoxgangyn  lond.]  153* 


Test.  Ebor.  (Surt'ces)  VI.  33  An  oxgang  of  land  and  meadow. 
1541  (18  July)  Ada  Dam.  Concilia  et  Session**  (Register 
Ho.  Edin.)  XVI.  If.  51  b,  Because  ilkOxengan§(SKENE  (1609) 


oxengate]  is  estemyt  jierly  to  twentie  shillings  in  all  dewities. 
1610  W.  FOLKINOHAM  Art  of  Survey  11.  vii.  59  The  Oxe- 
gang,  or  Oxengate . .  called  Bouata  terrae  containes  after  the 
originall  repute  13  acres.  1639  in  N.  Riding  Rec.  IV.  121 
According  to  an  auncient  rate  of  iS"1  an  oxgange  of  lande. 
1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  p.),  An  oxgang  contains 
10  acres  in  some  places ;  in  others  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty- 
four  ;  and  fifty  in  some  parts  of  Bradford  parish.  1788  W. 
MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Oskin,  an  ox-gang. 
1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  451  In  the  year  1272  there 
were  fifty-six  oxgangs  or  bovates  in  villanage  in  the  town- 
ship of  Danby. 

2.  As  a  measure  of  length  :  ?  a  furlong. 
1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  n.  viii.  52  The  Riuer  of  Tygre 
..commonly  aboue  foure  oxgangs  broade. 
t  O'xgate.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6-7  oxen- 
gate,  [f.  Ox  +  GATE  sb?,  GAIT  j<U]  A  measure 
of  land ;  the  same  as  the  OXGANG  (for  which  this 
name  appears  to  have  been  substituted  after  1550). 
1585  Decree  of  Scotch  Exchequer  in  E.  W.  Robertson  Hist. 
Ess.  (1872)  136  Thirteen  acres  extendis  and  sail  extend  to 
ane  oxgait  of  land,  and  four  oxgait  extendis  and  sail  extend 
to  ane  pund  land  of  auld  extent.  15. .  Hart.  MS.  4628  The 
Lords  famt  that  13  aikers  sail  be  ane  oxengate  of  land.  1609 
SKENE  [SLC  OXGANG,  1541].  i6z8  COKE  Ox  Lift.  5  An 
oxgange  or  oxgate  of  land  is  as  much  as  an  ox  can  till.  1671 
Sc.ActsClias.il  (^fa)V\\l.  147/1  The  threttietwooxingaite 
of  land  of  old  extent . .  with  the  tower  fortalice  maner  place . . 
walkemilnes  and  cornemilnes  of  the  samyn  milnelands. 

Ox-going.di.-il.synonym  of  OXGANG:  see  E.D.D. 

O'X-ha:rrow,  sb.  A  large  and  powerful  harrow 
used  on  clay  lands  ;  originally  drawn  by  oxen. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Ilusb.  §  15  It  is  vsed  in  many  countreys, 
the  husbandes  to  haue  an  oxe  harowe,  the  whiche  is  made 
of  sixe  smal  peces  of  timbre,  called  harowe  bulles.  1764 
Museum  Rusticum  III.  xx-i.  89  A  pair  of  ox-harrows,  or  the 
heaviest  of  all,  in  many  counties  calletl  drags.  1766  Ibid. 
Mr  3?,3  Were  '  to  have  two  ox-harrows,  . .  I  should  be 

bhged  to  have  a  much  stronger  team  than  four  stout  horses. 
1813  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  1. 147  Very  large  and  powerful 
harrows  for  their  strong  land,  which  they  call  ox  harrows. 

Hence  Ox-harrow  v.  trans.,  to  harrow  with  an 
ox-harrow. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Afrit..  15  AUK.  1775  Ox- 
harrowed  A.  t  [a  certain  field),  and  gathered  it  up  into 
five-  bout  lands. 

t  Oxha-verite.  Min.  Obs.  Also  (more  cor- 
rectly) oxahverite.  [Named  1827  from  Oxa-  or 
Uxa-hver  in  Keykjadal,  Iceland.]  A  pale  green 
variety  of  Apophyllite,  found  in  small  green 
crystals  on  silicified  wood. 

1817  iJREwsitK  in  Earn.  Phil.  Jrul.  VII.  115  Oxhaverite. 
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i8»o  -V«/.  Philos.  \.  Polaris.  Light  ix.  36  (U.  K.  S.)  Some    I 
years  afterwards  he  discovered  the  remarkable  mineral  of    , 
Oxhaverite.    1837  DANA  Min.  276  Oxahverite.    1868  Ibid.  4_i6 
Oxhaverite.    1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.,  Oxhaverite 
.  .an  obs.  syn.  of  apophyllite. 

Ox-head  (?-ks,hed).    [f.  Ox  +  HEAD.] 

1.  The  head  of  an  ox,  or  a  representation  of  one. 
In  quot.  1595  with  allusion  to  HORNING  vbl.  sb.  3. 

'595  SHAKS.  John  it.  i.  292,  I  would  set  an  Oxe-head  to 
your  Lyons  hide.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Joum.  Jems.  (1721) 
12  The  Chests  were  carved  on  the  outside  with  Ox-heads. 

2.  transf.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  dolt,  blockhead  ; 
also  attrib.  or  quasi-a<#.  stupid. 

a  1634  MARSTON  (W.  1864)  Dost  make  a  mummer  of  me, 
ox-head  ?  1806  FESSENDEN  Democr.  I.  93  Could  equal  ox- 
head  celebration  In  honor  of  the  frantic  nation. 

3.  dial.   =  HOQSHEAD. 

1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  WordJit.  s.v.,  Plase,  sir,  I 
be  come  arter  th*  empty  oxhead. 

O'xherd.  [f.  Ox  (in  OE.  in  gen.  sing,  oxan 
or  gen.  pL  o^«a)  +  HEBD  stp\  A  keeper  of 
oxen ;  a  cowherd. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Colloa..  in  Wr.-Wulcker  90/9 Bubulci,  oxan- 
hyrdas.  Ibid.  91/12  0  Bubulce,  eala  oxanhyrde.  a  noo 
Ags.  Voc.  ibid.  274/28  A  ubooulcus,  oxnahyrde.  1398  TREVISA 
Bartk.  De  P.  K.  xvm.  xiv.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  255  b/:i  An  oxe 
heerde  hette  Bubulcus,  and  is  iordeyned  hi  office  to  kepe 
oxen.  CI4»S  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  669/5  Hie  bubulcus, 
oxarde.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  329  The  art  of  the 
oxherd  is  the  art  of  attending  to  oxen. 

O'x-hide,  O'xhide.     The  skin  of  an  ox. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  x.  (Fox  ft  Wolf)  xiii,  The 
wolf  will  not  forgif  the  ane  ox  hide.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen. 
K//(i8o6)  220  An  Oxe  hyde  all  Redie  coryed  &  Tanned. 
1640-1  Kirkaidbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bt.  (1855)  148  That 
the  best  ox  hyde  be  sold  for  viij  merks,  and  inferior  sorts  of 
oxen  hydes  for  v  libs.,  vij  merks.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.Mneid 
1.367  They.. Bought  such  measure  of  land  as  an  oxhide 
measures.  attrib.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  67  He  drew 

together  the  notch  of  the  arrow  and  the  ox-hide  string. 

^erroneously.  'A  measure  of  land,  as  much  as 
could  be  encircled  by  a  hide  cut  into  narrow  strips' 
(Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858  :  so  in  mod.  Diets.). 

(An  error  arising  from  confusion  of  HIDE  sb.1  with  HIDE  '.) 

Ox-horn  (fks,hf>.in).     [f.  Ox  +  HOBN.] 

1.  A  horn  of  an  ox.     (Sometimes  used  as  a  drink- 
ing-vessel.) 

\c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxxi.  776  Com  se  deofol  . . 
and  haifde  amne  oxan  horn  on  hande.]  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  402  In  the  deep  sea  they  light  on  certain  little  trees 
branched  and  full  of  boughes,  in  colour  of  an  Ox  home. 
1616  BACON  Syhia  §  549  Hartshorn  is  of  a  fat  and  clammy 
substance,  and  it  may  be,  Ox -horn  would  do  the  like  [yield 
mushrooms].  1868  ULACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xxii,  He  took  the 
large  ox-horn  of  our  quarantine-apple  cider. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Black  Olive  or  Olive-bark 
(Bucida  Buceras)  of  Jamaica,  the  wood  of  which 
is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

•Of&Trcas.  Bot.  831/1. 

3.  Ox-horn  cockle,  a  bivalve  mollusc,  the  heart- 
cockle,  Isocardia  cor. 

Oxi.ou.se  (c'ksihcms).    Now  local.     A  house  for 

the  sheltering  or  stabling  of  oxen :  cf.  cow-house. 

i< 
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VI.  39  All  the  iiaie  that  is  in  the  oxhouse  lathe.    1577  B. 
GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hust.  12  An  entrie..to  the  Oxhouses. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Owce-house,  the  stable  for  the  oxen, 
t  Oxi.  Obs.     Abbreviation  of  OXYGON. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  269  Fig.  3.  is  described  by  the 
Oxi r  in  this  manner.    Ibid.  279  The  Streight  Arch  may  be 
described  (as  its  vulgarly  said)  from  the  Oxi,  which  being 
but  part  of  a  Word,  is  taken  from  the  word  Oxigonium, 
signifying  a.. Triangle,  with  three  sharp  Angles.    1715  W. 
HALFPENNY  Sound  BuiUing  8  A  Gothick  Arch,  or  Oxi 
Oxi,  obs.  ME.  inf.  of  ASK  v. 
Oxi-,  earlier   spelling   of  many  words,  chiefly 
chemical,  now  spelt  OXY-. 
Oxidability  (>ksidabHiti).     Also  oxy-.    [f. 
next :  see  -ITY.J     The  quality  of  being  oxidable ; 
oxidizability. 

1803  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  297  All  those  of 
easier  oxidability  than  mercury.  1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON 
Elecir.  (1870)  122  The  greater  the  disparity  in  oxidability. . 
the  greater  is  its  power. 

Oxidable  (c'ksidab'l),  <*.  Chem.  Now  rare. 
Also  oxy-.  [a.  F.  oxidable  (Lavoisier,  17*89), 
now  oxydable,  f.  oxider  to  OXIDATE:  see  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  oxidated  ;  oxidizable. 

1790  R.  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  II.  170  Table 
of  compound  oxydable  and  acidifiable  bases.  1796  PEARSON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  435  Perhaps  also  the  tin  was 
added  to  render  the  copper  less  readily  oxidable.  1866 
R.  M.  FERGUSON  EUctr.  (1870)  122  Silver  being  less  oxidable 
than  copper. 

Oxidant  (<vksidant).  rare.  fa.  F.  oxtdant 
(i 806  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  now  oxydant),  ppl.  adj.  from 
oxider  to  OXIDATE.]  An  oxidating  agent ;  a  sub- 
stance that  readily  gives  off  oxygen. 

1884  Health  F.xhib.  Catal.  62/2  Antiseptics,  disinfectants, 
oxidants,  and  air-purifiers. 

Oxidate  (<rksid<Mt),  v.  Chem.    Now  rare.    Also 
oxy-.     [f.  F.  oxid-er  (G.  de  Morveau  and  Lavoisier 
1787  ;  oxyder  in  Diet.  Acad.  1835)  +  -ATE  3.] 
1.  trans.  To  cause  to  unite  with  oxygen ;  to  con- 
vert into  an  oxide;   =  OXIDIZE  i. 

1790  R.  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  n.  §  M-  2 
Iron  and  zinc,  .decompose  the  water,  and  become  oxydated 
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at  its  cxpence.     ilia  IMISON  Sc.  «r  Art  I.  386  The  oxygen 
unites  with,  and  oxydates  the  wire.     1866-77  WAITI  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  302  It  [ozone]  oxidates  black  sulphide  of  lead 
into  white  sulphate  of  lead.     i88>  Nature  XXV  I.  251/1 
Make  the  red  lead  to  be  hydrogenated  much  smaller  in 
amount  than  that  to  be  oxidated. 
2.  intr.  To  unite  with  oxygen ;  to  become  con- 
verted into  an  oxide ;   =  OXIDIZE  a. 
1807  DAVY  in  1'hil.  Trans.  XCVII  I.  44  The  basis  of  potash 
..oxidates  in  carbonic  acid  and  decomposes  it.     1815  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  352  The  roleaus  of  wire,., 
being  still  red,  would  oxydatc  quite  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  heated  b  the  midst  of  the  flames  without  the  least 
precaution.      1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sf.   Telephone  115  The 
harder  metals  which  do  not  oxidate  readily,  being  preferred. 
Hence  O'xidated  ppl.  a.  (in  quot.  1 855  humor- 
ously for  'rusty') ;  O'xidating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
1791  HAMILTON  tr.   Bertholtefs  Dyeing  I.  27  note,  The 
oxydated  (calcined)  part  of  the  surface  of  the  tin.     1703 
BEDOOES  Calculus  236  It  is  to   this  oxygene  . .  that  the 
effect  produced  by  oxidated  mercury  is  owing.    1800  Med. 
Jrnl.  IV.  121  The  oxydating  wire,  namely,  from  the  zinc 
side,  was  the  lowest  in  the  tube.   1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems 
198  Where  conversation  runs  Through  mouldy  toasts  to 
oxydated  puns,    c  1865  WYLDE  mCirc.  Sc.  I.  396/2  The  use 
of  the  oxidating  flame  may . .  be  tried  on  metals. 
Oxidation  (pksid^i-fan).    Chem.     Also  oxy-. 
[a.  F.  oxidation  (G.  de  Morveau  and  Lavoisier, 
1787  ;  oxydation  in  Diet.  Acad.  1835),  n.  of  action 
from  oxider :  see  prec.]     The  action  or  process  of 
oxidating ;  combination  with  oxygen ;  conversion 
into  an  oxide  or  oxygen-compound. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  1. 1. 1.  i.  10  The  regular 
succession  of  colours  in  iron,  according  to  its  degree  of  oxy- 
dation (calcination).    1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  «r  Art 
II.  301  Oxidation,  or  oxygenation,  or  oxidizement,  the  com- 
bination of  any  other  body  with  oxygen.    i86»  DANA  Ulan. 
|    Geol.  8  52.  51  The  processes  of  oxydation  and  deoxydation 
..give  a  degree  of  activity  even  to  the  world  of  rocks.   1871 
\    ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  13  In  this  act  of  combination,  which 
is  termed  oxidation,  heat  is  always,  and  light  is  frequently 
I    given  off?    1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bat.  (1892)  355  The  re- 
ception of  oxygen,  the  oxidation  of  the  oxidizable  matter. . 
etc.  ..are  collectively  called  respiration,      atlrib.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  1162  (He]  scrapes  its  entire  surface  clean  and 
free  from  oxidation-scale  or  fire-strain. 
b.  In  extended  use  :  see  quot. 
i8oa  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  III.  657  The 


compounds,  or  a  decrease  in  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
positive  radicle  of  a  compound,  whether  this  is  or  is  not 
accompanied  by  substitution  of  a  negative  radicle . .  e.  g.  the 
following  change  :  4Fe  +  sOa  =  2FejO3. 

Oxidative  (e  ksid«itiv),  a.  [f.  as  OXIDATE  v. 
+  -IVE.]  Having  the  property  of  oxidizing. 

1878  FOSTER  Phys.  n.  ii.  8  5-  286  The  blood  itself  removed 
from  the  body  has  practically  no  oxidative  power  at  all  over 
substances  which  are  undoubtedly  oxidized  in  the  body. 
1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  398  Carbonic  anhydride  is  only 
one  of  the  several  products  of  the  oxidative  metabolism. 

Oxidator  (fkside'tM).  Also  oxy-.  [Agent-n. 
from  OXIDATE  v. :  see  -OB  2  c.]  a.  Something  that 
oxidates ;  an  oxidizing  agent,  b.  An  apparatus  for 
directing  a  stream  of  oxygen  into  the  flameof  alamp. 

a  1864  GESNER  Coal,  Petrol,  etc.  (1865)  167  It  is  supposed 
that  hot  air  is  a  better  oxidator  than  cold,  c  1865  LETHEBY 
in  Circ.  Sc.  1. 110/1  Common  Lamp,  with  Oxydator. 

Oxide  (p'kssid,  p-ksid),  sb.  Chem.  Also  oxid 
(now  chiefly  U.S.),  oxyde,  oxyd.  [a.  F.  oxide 
(i  787),  no-woxyde,  f.  oxy-gtne  +  -«Vfe,aftertheending 
of  acide :  cf.  Sp.  oxida,  Pg.  oxydo.  It  ossido. 

Cf.  1787,  G.  de  Morveau  &  Lavoisier  Nomencl.  Chimique 
56  '  Nous  avons  forme'  le  mot  ejcidt,  qui  d'une  part  rappelle  la 
substance  avec  laquelle  le  mc'lal  est  uni,  qui  d'autrc  part 
annonce  suffisamment  que  cette  combinaison  de  loxigcne 
ne  doit  pas  «tro  confondue  avec  la  combinaison  acide, 
quoiqu'elle  s'en  rapproche  a  plusieurs  fgards.  This  anti- 
thesis of  acide  and  oxide  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
some  early  writers  in  Eng.  used  oxid  (like  actd),  a  spelling 
now  favoured  by  American  use.  Oxyde  and  oxyd  represent 
a  feeling  for  closer  written  conformity  to  oxygen.] 

A  compound  of  oxygen  with  another  element,  or 
with  an  organic  radical. 

1700  R.  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  ll.  187  Red  oxyd 
of  mercury . .  the  oxyds  of  silver.  1793  BEDDOES  Calculus 
236  The  oxid  of  mercury,  in  passing  through  the  human 
body,  parts  with  its  Oxygene.  1795  PEARSON  in  Phtl.  Trans. 
LXXXV.  331  Wootz,  from  the  surface  of  which  oxide,  and 
any  other  extraneous  matter,  had  been  carefully  rubbed  off. 
1708  Med  Jral  I.  61  Substances,  such  as  the  oxydes  of 
mercury,  zinc,  &c.  1800  HENRY  Ep,t.  Chem.  (1808)  67  Every 
substance,  capable  of  union  with  oxygen,  affords,  by  com. 
I  bustion,  either  an  oxide  or  an  acid.  1864-71  WATTS  Diet. 
'  Chem.  II.  508  Simple  ethers. .are  the  oxides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles.  1878  A.  H.  GREEN  Coal  u.  65  The  red  colour  of 
the  rocks,  .is  caused  by  every  gram  being  coated  by  a  ton 
skin  of  ferric  oxide.  1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  £5°  The 
oxyd  of  the  metal  calcium  is  common  quicklime.  1890  C  tnt. 
Diet.,  Oxid,  oxide.  ...  , 

So  t  OTide  v.  [ad.  F.  oxider  ('  metaux  oxid  es  , 
Nomencl.  Chim.  1787),  now  oxyder}  -  OXIDIZE. 

1798  Nicholsons  Jrnl.  Jan.  458  The  iron  does  not  form 
ink  with  the  gallic  acid,  but  in  proportion  as  11 
1806  Mid.  Jrnl.  XV.  271  Some  of  the  mercury  is,  by  t* 
action  of  the  air,.. oxyded.  , 

f  Oxidi-gerence.    Obs.   rare.     [f.  as  if 

—       \J.gerens,gerent-cm,\*»i- 


any  imporui't  extent. 


OXIDIMETBY. 

Oxidi-metry.  [f.  OXIDE  +  -METBY.]  Measure- 
ment or  estimation  of  the  amount  of  oxide  formed. 

1896  Invention  25  Jan.  50/1  It  represents  a  special  branch 
of  oxidimetry. 

Oxidizable  (fksidaizab'l),  a.  Chein.  Also 
oxy-.  [f.  OXIDIZE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being 
oxidized  ;  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  so  as 
to  form  an  oxide  or  oxygen-compound. 

i8o«  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  336  The  easily  oxi- 
dizable  metals  cannot  be  employed.  1869  PHIPSON  tr.  Guil- 
leinin's  The  SUM  (1870)  44  The  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  of  metals  not  easily  oxydisable.  1885  [see  OXIDATION]. 

Hence  O:xidlz»bi'lity. 

1876  tr.  Wagners  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  301  Those  peculiari- 
ties by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  fats,  e.  g.  easier 
oxidizability.  1884  Athenzum  8  Mar.  314/3  Researches  on 
the  oxidizability  of  iron  and  steel. 

Oxidization  (f  'ksidaiz^i'fan).  Chem.  Also  oxy-. 
[n.  of  action  from  OXIDIZE  z/.J  The  action  of  oxidiz- 
ing or  process  of  being  oxidized ;  oxidation. 

1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Amer.  287  note,  Iron  ore.. in  a 
continued  state  of  oxydization.  1885  J.  R.  ALLEN  in  Mag. 
Art  Aug.  456/3  Objects  of  bronze,  being  less  liable  to  oxidiza- 
tion than  iron,  have  been  preserved. 

Oxidize  (fksidaiz),  v.  Chem.  Also  oxy-.  [f. 
OXIDE  -i-  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  combine  with  oxygen ;  to 
convert  into  an  oxide  or  oxygen-compound.     (In 
the  case  of  a  metal,  often  =  to  cover  with  a  coating 
of  oxide,  to  rust,  make  rusty.) 

1803  [implied  in  OXIDIZABLE,OXIUIZEMENT].  1806  HATCH  KTI- 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  119  Coal  is  apparently  nothing  more 
than  carbon  oxidized  to  a  certain  degree.     187*  HUXLEY 
Phys.  vi.  138  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  amyloids  and  fats 
are  very  frequently  oxidised  in  the  blood.    1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  123  There,  .must  be  a  limit  to  the  powers  of 
the  system  to  oxidize  alcohol. 

b.  humorously  for  'rust'  in  fig-  sense. 
1893  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  602  The  naif  enthusiasm  of  the 
elderly  traveller  whose  own  Greek  is  oxidized  an  inch  thick. 

2.  inlr.  To  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  ; 
to  take  up  oxygen ;  to  become  converted  into  an 
oxide.     (Of  a  metal,  often  =  to   become  coated 
with  oxide ;  to  rust,  become  rusty.) 

1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I. 166  A  piece  of  zinc,  immersed 
under  water  which  is  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  oxi- 
dizes very  slowly.  1864  Daily  Tel.  17  Mar.,  There  they 
[iron  rails]  lie,  and  oxidise  tranquilly.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem. 
Chem.  199  Allowing  thin  pieces  of  the  metal  to  oxidize  in 
dry  air. 

Hence  Oxidized ///.a.;  -izing  vbl.  sb.  zn&ppl.  a. 

Oxidized  silver,  in  silversmith's  work{  a  name  erroneously 
given  to  silver  with  a  dark  coating  of  silver  sulphide. 

1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  203  The  paper.. will  be  found 
stained  of  a  deep  purple  hue  from  the  oxydized  gold.  1842 
PARNELLCA^W.  Anal.  (1845)  371  Heated  with  rather  a  strong 
oxidizing  flame.  1855  J.  R.  LKWCHILD  Cornwall  233  A  long 
series  of  processes,  alternately  of  an  oxidizing  and  a  deoxi- 
dizing character.  1871  Giant  31  The  new  invention  of  oxy- 
dised  silver.  1893  Athcnxum  i  Apr.  412/1  This  reddening 
..  is  due  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  moist  air. 

t  O  xidizement.  Chem.  Obs.  Also  oxy-. 
[f.  prec.  +  -MENT.]  =  OXIDATION,  OXIDIZATION. 

1801  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  333,  I  can  attribute 
their  difference  of  colour  only  to  the  different  state  of  oxidize. 
merit  of  the  iron.  1836  BRANDS  Chem.  (ed.  4)  330  The  terms 
oxidizement  and  oxidation  imply  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  bodies.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  154  Iron,  coated 
with  brass  or  copper,  as  less  liable  to  oxidizement.  ' 

O  xidizer.     Also  oxy-.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EH  ' .] 

1.  A  substance  that  oxidizes,  or  gives  off  oxygen 
to,  another  ;  an  oxidizing  agent. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Theraf.  (1879)  575  Chromic  acid  is  a 
very  active  oxidizer.  1883  Hardwich's  Photogr.  Chem.  (ed. 
Taylor)  357  Experiments  performed  with  various  oxidizers. 

2.  A  workman  employed  in  making  '  oxidized 
silver ' :  see  OXIDIZED. 

1884  Birmingham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.3/4  Gilders.— Wanted 
an  experienced  Parcel  Gilder  and  Oxydiser. 

tOxi'dulated,///.a.  Chem.  Obs.  Also  oxy-. 
[f.  obs.  F.  oxyduli,  f.  oxydule,  '  lowest  degree  of 
oxidation,  protoxide ',  dim.  of  oxyde ;  after  L. 
acid-us, addul-us:  cf.  acidulated,  acidulous]  Com- 
bined with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than 
in  another  compound;  as  in  oxidulated  iron,  a 
former  name  for  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fe3O,) 
as  distinguished  from  the  peroxide  (FeaO3).  So 
f  O-xidule  (oxydul)  [a.  obs.  F.  oxydule],  an  oxide 
containing  a  smaller  or  the  smallest  proportion  of 
oxygen  ;  f  Oxrdnlous  a.  •>  oxidulated. 

1806  Edin.  Rev.  IX.  71  Those  portions  of  the  ore  which 
contain  the  least  quantity  of  oxygen  ..are  consequently  de- 
nominated *oxydulated.  1851  TH.  Ross  Httmboldfs  Trav. 
II.  xxiv.  512  Vallies,  which  contain  magnetic  sands  (granu- 
lary  oxidulated  iron).  1818  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  8)  II. 
55  [In  the  case]  of  only  two  oxides,  .we  might  have  applied 
the  term  oxide  to  the  metal  fully  saturated  with  oxygen, 
and  of  *oxiilitlc  to  the  compound  at  an  inferior  stage  of 
oxidizement,  as  has  been  done  by  several  of  the  French 
chemists.  1824  Edin.  Rev.  XXIII.  68  *Oxidulous  iron  ore 
forms  a  rock.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  x.  282  Magnetite,  oxy- 
dulous  Iron,  occurs  in  blocks  in  Somma. 

Oxie,  obs.  form  of  OX-EVE. 
O-xify,  v.  nonce-wd.    [f.  Ox  +  -(I)FY.]    trans. 
To  make  an  ox  of,  turn  into  an  ox. 

1804  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  1. 515  Instead 
of  oxifying  or  assifying  myself,  and  crying  wonderful !  at 
every  action  of  my  perfect  prince. 
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Oxigen,  -gon,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  OXYGEN,  -GON,  etc. 

Oxime  (fksaim),  oxim  Grksim).  Chent.  [f. 
Ox-  I  +  -inte,  shortened  from  IMIDE  (the  imides 
containing  the  radical  :  NH,  the  oximes  :  N(OH)). 
Introduced  by  the  German  chemists  V.  Meyer  and 
Janny  in  1882.]  A  chemical  compound  containing 
the  divalent  group  :N(OH)joined  to  acarbon  atom, 
esp.  in  the  combination  CnH2n  :  as  acetoxime 
C2H4  :N(OH),>*7«A*«w  =>  CH2:N(OH).  Also 
called  Oximide. 

1891  Athenxum  23  May  669/3  The  large  class  of  substances 
known  as  the  oximes,  which  have  been  so  much  investigated 
of  late,  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  its  simplest 
possible  member,  formoxime,  CHarN.OH.  1893  Ibid. 
13  May  608/3  f  A  paper  was  read  onl  '  Organic  Oximides  : 
a  Research  on  their  Pharmacology ',  by  Dr.  II.  Fomfret. 

Oximel(l,  obs.  form  of  OXYMEL. 

Oxindole  t>ksrnd<ml).  Chem.  Also  -ol.  [f.  Ox- 
i  =  OXY-  +  INDOLE.]  A  colourless  crystalline  sub- 
stance (CaH7NO),  becoming  an  oil  when  heated, 
consisting  of  indole  combined  with  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen.  Hence  dioxindole,  containing  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  (C8H7NO2) :  see  Di-3  2  c. 

iS^a  WATTS  Diet.  Che»i.  VI*  733  I tuiol . .vs,  produced, .by 
passing  the  vapour  of  oxindol  over  heated  zinc-dust.  Ibid, 
736  The  oxindol.. forms  long  colourless  needles  or  feathery 
groups,.. and  at  higher  temperatures  distils.. as  a  colourless 
or  reddish  oil  which  immediately  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form.  . .  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  partly  converted  by 
oxidation  intodioxindoL  1881  Nature  XXIV.  225/1  A  body 
called  oxindol,  from  which  isatin,  and  therefore  indigo,  can 
be  obtained.  i8oa  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  III. 
66 1  Oxindole.. dioxindole. 

Oxiodic :  see  OXY-IODIC. 
O  xless,  a.     [-LESS.]     Without  an  ox  or  oxen. 
1819  BYRON  Juan  n.  cliv,  But  beef  is  rare  within  these  ox- 
less  isles. 

O'X-like,  a.  and  adv.  [-LIKE.]  Like,  or  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ox ;  after  the  manner  of  an  ox. 

1616  W.  FORDE  Serm.  37  To  exempt  yourselves  from  this 
supine  and  oxelike  secuntie.  1728  POPE  Dune,  it.  164  His 
be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  size,  With  cow-like  udders,  and  with 
ox-like  eyes.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  268  Boviform  or  Ox- 
like  Antelopes,  . .  species  that  present  various  degrees  of 
relationship  to  the  Antelopes  and  Oxen  respectively. 

O'xlip.  Forms :  I  oxanslyppe,  -sloppe,  6 
oxelip(pe,  oxslip,  7-  oxlip.  [OK.  oxanslyppe 
wk.  fern.,  f.  oxan  genit.  sing,  of  oxat  Ox  +  slyppe 
slimy  or  viscous  dropping  :  see  COWSLIP.] 

The  name  of  a  flowering  herb :  applied  (at  least 
from  1 6th  c.)  to  a  plant  intermediate  in  appearance 
between  the  Cowslip  (Primula  verts)  and  Primrose 
(P.  vulgaris))  agreeing  with  the  former  in  having 
a  common  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of  many  flowers, 
bat  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the  individual 
flowers  resembling  the  latter ;  now  ascertained 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  the  cowslip  and 
primrose;  by  some  I7~i8th  c.  writers  extended  to 
include  the  cultivated  varieties  of  many  colours 
commonly  comprised  under  the  name  Polyanthus. 
b.  By  recent  botanists  appropriated  to  Primula 
elatior  (Jacq.).  a  species  having  the  appearance  of 
a  luxuriant  pale-flowered  cowslip,  found  in  Europe 
from  Gothland  southward^  and  in  Britain  only  in 
Essex  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties. 

The  latter,  discovered  at  Bardfield  in  Essex  in  1842,  by 
Mr.  H.  Doubleday,  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Bard- 
field  or  True  Oxlip;  in  Essex  it  is  included,  with  the  hybrid 
oxlip,  under  the  name  'Cowslip',  the  cowslip  of  English 
literature  being  there  called  '  Paigle*. 

<  1000  Sax.  LeecJid,  II.  32  Wip  slie,  oxanslyppan  ni^e- 
wearde,  &  alor  rinde  wylle  on  buteran.  Ibid.  III.  30  genim 
.  .fcearwan  &  wudubindan  leaf,  &  cuslyppan  &  oxsanslyppan. 
1568  TURNER  Herbal  in.  80  Coweslippe  is  named  in .  .Latin 
herba  paralysis,  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  them,  . .  the 
one  is  called  in  the  West  contre  of  some  a  Cowislip,  and 
the  other  an  Oxtslip,  and  they  are  both  called  in  Cambridge- 
shyre  Pagles.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  \.  Ixxxiil  122  Verbascn- 
lum  alburn^  Oxehppe  [Figure].  Ibid,  123  The  Oxeltp..is 
very  like  to  the  Cowslippe,  sauing  that  his  leaues  be  greater 
and  larger,  and  his  floures  be  of  a  pale  or  fay  nt  yellow  colour, 
almost  white  and  without  savour.  /£/</.,  The  petie  Mulleyns 
are  called.. in  English  Cowslippes,  Primeroses,  &  Oxehps. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids,  N.  n.  i.  250,  I  know  a  banke  where  the 
wilde  time  blowes,  Where  Oxslips  and  the  nodding  Violet 
growes.  1611 —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  125  Pale  Prime-roses,., 
bold  Oxlips,  and  The  Crowne  I  m^eriall :  Lilljes  of  all  kinds. 
1686  PLOT  Staffotdsh.  350  Having  improved  the  seed  of 
Primula  verts  or  common  wild  primrose  to  that  height,  that 
it  has  produced  the  Primula  polyantkos  or  Oxtip.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  70/2  The  Oxlip  Cowslip  is  like  those 
of  the  field,  but  of  several  red  colours.  1776  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  233  Mr.  Curtis  tells  us,  that  by  cul- 
tivation it  [primrose]  may  be  brought  to  throw  up  a  long 
common  fruit-stalk  like  the  Oxlip ;  which  countenances  the 
idea  of  the  latter  being  a  variety  of  this.  1830  TENNYSON 
Talking  Oak  107  As  cowslip  unto  oxlip  is,  So  seems  she  to 
the  boy.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Ox-lip,  also  applied  to 
F\ritnula\  variabilis  and  P.  vulgaris  caiilescens. 

b.  1842  Gard.Chron.  12  Mar.,  The  German  Oxlip,  the  true 
P.  elatior,.  .which  is  not  yet  known  to  be  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. 1843  H.  DOUBLEDAY  in  Phytologist  \.  204,  I  send  you 
some  oxlips  from  Bardfield  in  Essex  which,  .appear  to  me 
to  be  identical  with  the  true  Primula  elatior  of  Linnanis 
and  the  German  botanists.  . .  Pagels  or  cowslips  also  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood.  1844  Ibid.  I.  975  The  Bardfield  Ox- 
lip.  1897  Pall  Mall  G.  19  May  3/2  If  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
botanist  you  will  notice  that  all  through  Zee  land  the  oxlip 
takes  the  clace  of  cowslip  and  primrose,  a  form  intermediate 
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between  both,  stalked  like  a  cowslip,  but  with  larger  flowers. 
1901  Speaker ^23  Aug.  555/2  In  East  Anglia  the  true  Oxlip  is 
found. 

||  Oxo-leon,  Oxtvleum,  obs.  latinized  forms 
(after  L.  oleum  oil)  of  Gr.  ofeAaiov  'a  sauce  of 
vinegar  and  oil ',  f.  o(vs  sharp,  sour  +  i\aiov  olive  oil. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  94  The  discreet  choice  and  mixture 
of  the  Oxoleon(Qy\,  Vinegar,  Salt,  &c.).  1735  BRADLEY  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Lettuce,  With  the  usual  Oxoleum  of  Vinegar, 
Pepper,  and  Oyl. 

Oxonian  (?ks<?>'-nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Oxonia, 
latinized  form  of  Oxenford,  Oxford  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  Oxford. 

1644  SIR  E.  DERINO  Prof.  Sacr.  e,  The  Oxonian  comple- 
ments grow  up  close  to  this.  1716  Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  II. 
175  Th  Oxonian  doctors  farther  went.  1810  Edin.  Rev. 
XVI.  172  We  call  them  {according  as,  classified,  classifica- 
tion]  Oxonian  barbarisms ;  because  we  know  no  other  title 
descriptive  of  them.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861) 
II.  43/1  I've  been  selling  Oxonian  button-overs  ('  Oxonian ' 
shoes,  which  cover  the  instep,  and  are  closed  by  being  but- 
toned instead  of  being  stringed  through  four  or  five  holes}. 

B.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Oxford  ;   more 
usually,  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  676  in  Thynne's  Animadv.  (1865)  App.  i, 
Then  he  asked  me  and  I  were  cantibrygion.  1  sayd  no,  1 
was  an  Oxonian.  1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  11.  Wildair  n,  i,  I'm 
priveleged  to  be  very  impertinent,  being  an  Oxonian.  1878 
ff.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  512  Oxonians  and  Cantabs  twitted 
the  Scotch  with  knowing  no  Greek  and  little  Latin. 
b.  A  kind  of  shoe  :  see  quot.  1851  in  A. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Iviii,  Then  the  sleepless  B_oots 
went. .gathering  up. .the  Bluchers,  Wellingtons,  Oxonians, 
which  stood  outside.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861) 
II.  42/2,  I  had  a  pair  of  very  good  Oxonians  that  had  been 
new  welted. 

So  Oxo'nianize  v.,  to  make  Oxonian  in  character, 
imbue  with  the  ideas  of  Oxford;  Oxono  latry  [see 
-LATBY],  worship  of  or  devotion  to  Oxford. 

i$8$Athenatum  26  Sept.  400/1  He  was.. as  little  Oxonian- 
ized  at  the  core,  .as  a  true  son  of  Oxford  could  well  be. 
1893  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Prose  <jr  Poetry  (1894)  34  The  effusive 
Oxonolatry  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

Oxo'nic  (^ksp-nik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Ox-  2  + 
carb)onic,]  In  Oxonicacid,  C4H5N3O4,  a  substance 
formed  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  uric  acid  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  and  yielding  on  decomposition 
glyoxyl-urea  and  carbon  dioxide.  Its  salts  are 
O'xonates. 

(The  name  had  previously  been  applied  by  Schulze  to  the 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pure 
oxalic  acid.  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  288.) 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1458  Oxonic  acid, 
CiHsNsOj.  An  acid  discovered  by  Strecker,  who  obtained 
itby  theaction  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  uric  acid  in  alka- 
line solution.  It  forms  two  series  of  salts. 

Ox-pecker,  -ray,  etc. :  see  Ox  6. 

Oxsi,  obs.  inf.  of  ASK  v. 

t  Oxskin.  Obs.  In  7  oze  skinne.  App.  a  per- 
version of  the  dial,  oskin  OXGANG,  facilitated  by 
popular  association  of  HIDE  sb.^  and  2. 

1610  HOPTON  Bac.  Geodxt.  i.  ii.  21  Foure  akers  (saith  he) 
make  a  yard  of  land,  fiue  yards  of  land  contain  a  hide.. in 
Yorkeshire  and  other  countries  they  call  a  hide  an  Oxe  skinne. 

Oxspring,  oxpring,  obs.  forms  of  OFFSPRING. 

Ox-stall  ((vksstgl).  Also  4-5  oxes-,  8  Sc. 
owsen-staw.  A  stall  or  stable  for  oxen. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  342  She  was  born  and  fed  in 
rudenesse  As  in  a  cote,  or  in  an  Oxe  [v.  rr.  oxes,  oxsis,  ox] 
Sialle.  1492  RYMAN  Poems xxxii.  4  in  ArchivStud.  neu.Spr. 
LXXXIX.  199  A  childe  they  founde  In  an  oxe  stalle  in 
raggis  wounde.  1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Oxestale,  creche.  1599 
MARSTON  Sco.  Vtttanie  u.  v.  194  Liu'd  he  now,  he  should 
lack,  Spight  of  his  farming  Oxe-stawles.  Ibid.  III.  Proem. 
210  To  purge  this  Augean  oxstall  from  foule  sinne.  1776 
Herd's  Sc.  Songs  II.  146  She  sought  it  in  the  owsen-staw. 

O'x-tail.  The  tail  of  an  ox ;  esp.  as  an  article 
of  food.  Also  attrib.  in  ox-tail  soup,  etc. 

c  1460  Tovmeley  Myst.  xii.  225,  I  haue  here  in  my  majll 
sothen  and  rost,  Euen  of  an  ox  tayll  that  wold  not  be  lost. 
1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Sufflic.  (1751)  17  Some  had  slings,  some 
had  flails  Knit  with  eel  and  oxen  tails.  1837  MARRYAT  Dog- 
^Mf/xxxviiijTo  make  soup  of. . ;  he  can't  afford  ox-tail.  1882 
Standard  23  Aug.  5/2  It  was  the  Royalist  refugees  who 
taught  us  to  prepare  soup  of  the  ox  tails,  which  until  then 
were  tossed  to  the  dogs. 

Oxter  (fkst9j),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
6,  9  ox(s)tar(e,  6-7  oxster,  7-8  ockster.  [A 
modified  or  extended  form  from  OE.  6xta,  6hsta, 
from  same  stem  as  OE.  6xn  :—*6hsna  =  OHG.  uoh- 
sana  and  uochasa,  Schasa,  MHG.  uohse,  ueAse; 
stem  Ski-,  ohs-,  whence  also  Du.  oksel  (OKSELLE) 
:-OLG.  *dksla,  Shsla;  also,  with  weak  grade  aks-, 
ahs-,  OHG.  ahsala,  Ger.  achsel;  so  L.  axilla, 
dim.  oi*axula,  and  Olr.  oxal;  all  in  the  same  or 
an  allied  sense.]  The  armpit. 


tppeareth  i ^  _ 

Kirk  (1842!  145  Being  sent  for  to  Ihe  castell,  (he)  went  u| 
with  his  Bible  under  his  ockster,  affirming  that  would  plead 
for  him.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  35  An  Oxter  :  an  Armpit, 
Axilla,  a  1745  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants,  footman.  This  will 
keep  it  at  least  as  warm  as  under  your  arm-pit  or  ockster, 
as  the  Scots  call  it.  1818  Scorr  Br.  Lamm,  xxiv,  Let  her 
leddyship  get  his  head  ance  under  her  oxter.  1881  K 
BUCHANAN  Godi,  Man  I II.  214  Johnitone  ..had  the  telescope 
under  hU  oMei. 
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b.  More  loosely,  The  under  side  or  inside  of  the 
upper  arm. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  17  His  fa  sum  by  the  oxstar 
IrMk  1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  h-irk  Gr.  n.  xvii,  Twa  sturdy 
chiels,  He  's  oxter  and  be  's  coller,  Held  up.. The  liquid 


u  125,  l  wouia  DC  uiyine  to  nave  you  at  my  oxter. 

Hence  O'xter  v.  trans.,  to  support  by  the  arm, 
walk  arm  in  arm  with  ;  to  take  or  carry  under  the 
arm  ;  to  fold  the  arm  round. 

!78oJ.MAYNE.SY/^rC7««  n,  Lads  oxter  lasses  without  fear, 
Or  dance  like  wud.  1:1793  Buims  Meg  o"  the  Mitt,  The 
Priest  he  was  oxter'd,  the  Clerk  he  was  carried.  1894 
Northuntbld.  Minstrels  liitiiget  in  Northutiibld.  Gloss.  s.v., 
When  this  master  of  minstrelsy  oxtered  his  blether. 

Ox-tongue,  oxtongue  {>  ks,t»:rj). 

1.  The  tongue  of  an  ox. 

c  14*0  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  26  Take  tho  ox  tonge  and 
schalle  hit  wele,  Sethe  hit,  broche  hit  in  lard  yche  dele.  1601 
HOLLAND  1'liny  II.  279  The  leaves.  .resemble  an  ox  tongue. 
1894  Wtstnt.  Go*.  26  Oct.  6/3  He  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  by  the  ox-tongue  trade. 

2.  Popular  name  of  several  plants:  -  LANGUE 
DK  BCEUF  t.     ta.  orig.  applied  to  various  plants 
having  rough  leaves,  more  or  less  tongue-shaped  ; 
chiefly  species  of  bugloss,  borage,  and  alkanet.   Ol>s. 

c  1315  Gloss.  H'.  de  Bibbesio.  in  Wright  Yoc.  162  E  bucle 
Ig/oss  oxe-tunge]  ausy,  une  heibe  seyne.  a  1400-50  Stockh. 
Med.  MS.  196  Langdebef  or  oxtunge,  lingua  bouis.  1483 
Calk.  Angl.  265/2  Oxtonge,  buglcssa,  herba  cst.  1578  LYTF. 
Dodoens  i.  vi.  u  The  auncient  Fathers  called  it  [Borage]  in 
Greeke  flovyAwffaoi',  .  •  in  English  Oxe  tongue.  1597  C.i  k  AHHK 
Herbal  n.  xxxii.  235  Sharpe  Haukeweede  hath  leaues  like 
to  those  of  Langue  de  beefe  or  Oxetoong.  1611  COTOR., 
l.angut  de  bceuf,..  Ox-tongue,  rough  or  small  Buglosse. 

b.  In  modern  Botany  :  A  composite  plant,  Hel- 
miiithia  (Picris  Linn.)  echioides,  growing  on  clayey 
soil  ;  also  called  Prickly  Ox-tongue. 

17^0  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  321  Ox-tongue,  Picris.  1858 
Pinny  Cycl.  2nd  Suppl.  301/1  There  is  but  one  species  [of 
the  genus]  inhabiting  Great  Britain,  tflcliuiuttialtcAMiits, 
the  Ox-  Tongue.  ..The  branches,  stem,  leaves,  and  involucre 
are  covered  w  om  white  tuber- 

1885 Pull  Mall 


are  covered  with  strong  prickles  springing  from  white  tuber- 
cles, and  with  3  minute  hooks  at  the  apex.  1885  Pall  Mall 
G.  28  Oct.  4/2  In  the  long,  dry  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge 


.  .  ,  e  oo  o  te  ege 

stands  out  the  yellow  '  bristly  oxtongue  '—stem  and  leaves 
all  frosted  with  white  glands. 

3.  A  name  occasionally  applied  to  obsolete 
weapons  with  broad  blades  :  =  LANOUE  DE  B<EUF  2. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1894  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Ox-  vomit,  -wagon,  -warble,  etc.  :  see  Ox  5,  6. 

O  xy,  a.  rare-1.  [-Y.]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  ox. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  'iv.  139  He  took  his  arrow  by  the 
nock,  and  to  his  bended  breast  The  oxy  sinew  close  he  drew. 

Oxy,  obs.  ME.  inf.  of  ASK  v. 

Oxy-  (pksi),  repr.  Gr.  6(v-,  combining  form  of 
ufus  sharp,  keen,  acute,  pungent,  acid;  used  in 
various  words,  chiefly  scientific.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
places  ;  others  follow  here,  in  two  groups. 

1.  Words  of  various  kinds,  in  which  oxy-  stands 
for  'sharp',  'acute'  (in  lit.  Q*fig.  sense)  :  as 

Oxyacanthona  (-akae-tfbas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  axavffa 
thorn],  having  sharp  thorns  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
l857)-  II  Oxysesthesia  (-esbfsia)  Phys.  and  Path. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  aia$ijats  feeling],  abnormal  acute- 
ness  of  sensation,  hyperaesthesia  (Mayne).  ||  Oxy- 
aphia  (-ffi-fia)  phys.  and  Path.  [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr. 
<tyi)  touch],  excessive  actiteness  of  the  sense  of 
touch  (Mayne).  Oxya-ster  Zool.  [Gr.  do-njp  star], 
a  sponge-spicule  having  acute  rays  radiating  from 
one  point.  ||  Oxyble-psla  Phys.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
o£v£Ac^,'a,  f.  j8A«ir«v  to  look],  acuteness  of  sight, 
shtirp-sightedness  (Mayne).  Oxyoa-rpous  a.  Bot. 
[Gr.  rapiru's  fruit],  having  pointed  fruit  (Mayne). 
Oxycephalic  (sflwlik)  a.  Anthropol.  [Gr.  Ki$a\i, 
id],  having  a  skull  of  pointed  or  conical  shape  ; 
so  Oxyce  phaly,  the  condition  of  being  oxycepha- 
lic.  O'xyclad  Zool.,  a  branched  form  of  sponge- 
spicule:  see  quot.  Oxydactyl  Zool.  [Gr.  SOKTV- 
Aos  finger  or  toe],  n.  belonging  to  the  division  Oxy- 
aactyla  of  Batrachians,  characterized  byslender  toes  • 
J*.anoxydactyl  batrachian.  tOxyde-rcicala.  Obs 

tjr.  JAdf/wMt&l  sharpening  the  sight.  Oxydi-act 
a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [Di-  a  ;  Gr.  d«m  ray],  (a  sponge- 

f^kfe?*    tW°    acute    »y»-       llOxyecoia 
(•&*;&)  Phys.  and  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  ofun*ofa, 
KOMI*  to  hear],  abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing 
constic  hyperasthesia  (Mayne).     f  Oxyfral  [ad. 
ygala  Gr.  o^a\a],  sour  milk.    ||  Oxygensia 

r'm  T/a)  fV?-and  Path-  (also  anglicized  -geuay) 
ioa.1,.,  i.  Gr.  7(l)(7ir  tastej)  excessive  acuteness 

of  the   sense   of  taste   (Mayne).      Oxygnathons 

«S'»ltPa*la;iZo^  [Gr'  V^Oaw],  having  the 
1  the  shell  quite  or  almost  smooth,  as  certain 

Imonate  molluscs.  Oxyhe  xact  a.  and  si>.  Zool. 
«.  «f  six,  <urm  ray],  (a  sponge-spicule)  having  six 

ate  rays;  so  Oxyhexa  ster,  a  hexaster  with  acute 
»ys  (7  =  prec.>.  Oxyklinocephallc  (-kl.->rn<sA 

»k),  a.  Anthropol.,  ?said  of  a  skull  combining 
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the  oxycephalic  and  klinocephalic  forms.  ||  Oxy- 
o-pU  Phys.  (anglicized  oxyopy)  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
OJT-  to  see],  abnormal  acuteness  of  sight  (Mayne) 
II  Oxyosphre«ia  (-^sfrfsia)  Phys.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
Sofpriais  smell],  excessive  acuteness  of  the  sense  of 
smell  (Dunglison  1842).  Oxype-ntact  a.,  s/>.  Zool. 
[Gr.  vim  five,  d/m'j  ray],  (a  sponge-spicule) 
having  five  acute  rays.  Oxype  talong  a.  Bot., 
having  pointed  petals  (Mayne).  |[  Oxypho-nla 
Phys.,  Path,  (also  anglicized  oxy-phony)  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  A(v<pcavia,  f.  ^xun,  voice],  excessive  acute- 
ness  or  shrillness  of  voice  (Dunglison  1842).  Oxy- 
phyUons  (-rrlas)  a.  Sot.  [Gr.  QvMov  leaf],  having 
pointed  leaves  (Mayne).  O-xyr(r)hine,  Oxyr- 
(r)hi-notui  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  fit,  pr-  snout],  sharp- 
nosed,  sharp-snouted.  Oxystomatoiu  (-st<r- 
matas)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  ar&iM  mouth],  having  the 
mouth-parts  sharply  projecting,  as  the  division 
Oxystomala  (Milne  Edwards)  of  crabs ;  so  O'xy- 
stome  a.  =  prec. ;  sb.  a  crab  of  the  division 
Oxystomata.  Oxystrongryle  (-strp-ndsil),  -strou- 
gylus  Zool.  [STBOJJGVI.E],  a  sponge-spicule 
like  a  strongyle  but  sharp  at  each  end;  hence 
Oxyvtro-ngyloni  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an  oxy- 
strongyle.  Oxyte  tract  a.  and  si.  Zool.  [Gr.  ttrpa- 
four,  axrls  ray],  (a  sponge-spicule)  having  four  acute 
rays.  Oxytylote  (<!ksi-tilout)  Zool.  [Gr.  TtiXos 
knob],  a  simple  sponge-spicule  sharp  at  one  end 
and  blunt  at  the  other ;  hence  Oxytylotata  (-ti'lo- 
t«'t)  a.,  having  the  character  of  an  oxytylote. 


OXYACID. 


tr.  1'opinard's  Anthrof.  v.  176  'Oxycephalic,  elevated  skull. 
1890  H.  ELLIS  Criminal  ill  50  There  is  a  generally  re- 
cognised tendency  to  the  pointed  (oxycephalic)  or  sugar- 
loaf  form  of  head.  1895  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  36  Among 
these  anomalies  were  ..  '"oxiccphaly '.  1888  SOLLAS  in 
Challenger  Kef.  XXV.  p.  Iv,  "Oxyclad  («*<««,  a  young 
branch).  The  esactine  is  oxeate,  the  ecactine  terminates  in 
two  or  more  secondary  actines  or  '  cladi '.  1657  TOMLINSON 
Kenan's  Disp.  195  Make  an  "oxydercical  collyrie  of  such 
medicaments  as  cure  caligation.  1886  LENDENFELD  (as 
above)  562  "Oxytiiact.  Four  rays  rudimentary,  only  two 
rays  lying  in  one  straight  line  remain.  .  (1706  PHILLIPS, 


C.H 

-toll 

(OH 


i  7riu?'/vC!KT"  k     '»«ic>;    sal,cyl,c  (=  genii,  nic, 
Ha(OHHCOOH) :   Dannie;    -ttr,pl,thalic   (C,H,.O>) 

SySSP1*]  :Muam'l:>  ***(-emotk,  C,H:<CH,i 

H)COjH) ;  -tnmisic  ;  -uric,  etc. 


acid.  1891  Sya.  Soc.  Lex.  i.  v.,  "Oxya'lcohol  "blowpipe  ~ 
invented  by  Marcel,  in  which  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  is 
urgrj  by  a  blowpipe  transmitting  oxygen.  1899  CAGNIY  tr. 
SHPV  £  '"*•  D'"f"-  «*•  <«!•  4)  35"  The  aromatic  oxy-acids 
which  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  urir.e  are  paroxy- 
phenyl  acetic  acid,. .  "oxyamygdalic  acid.  1866-77  WAITS 
Diet.  Ckem.  IV.  352  "Oxanthractiu.  Ci,H(Oj  .  Whm 
anthracene  is  boiled  for  some  days  with  nitric  acid,  a  resin  is 
formed  which  becomes  granular  on  cooling,  and . .  forms  light 
reddish.yellow  crystals  of  oxanthracene.  i8oa  MO«LEY  & 
Mum  Watts'  Diet.  III.  670  Di-oxy-anthracene  CnH.(OH), 
ChrysazoL  1865  MANSFIELD  Salts  45  An  «Oxybase  bears 
to  the  general  idea  of  a  salt  and  to  Oxygen  a  relation  ju« 
the  converse  of  that  which  a  Hydrostyle  bears  to  that  idea 
and  to  Hydrogen.  The  term  Oxybase  includes  the  Alkalies, 


-     -- -.  J -t—  ^ff  «"•!•     J     O^ 

Mea.  IV.  310  In  diabetes,  .acetone  and  oxybutyric  acid  are 
usually  present  with  the  sugar.  1881  A1*/*™  XXVII.  u8/2 
By  the  action  of  boiling  60  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  cellulose  is 
converted  into  an  amorphous  substance  C|gHj«Oi«,  *oxy- 
cellulose.  1878  KINGZETT  Aiiim.  them.  99  By  oxidation  of 
a  milder  character,  .a  white  amorphous  acid,  termed  "oxy. 
cholic,  is  produced.  1889  LOCKYER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar. 
582/1  By  means  of  the  "oxy-coal-gas  flame,  we  can  determine 
the  spectrum  of  any  vapor  given  off.  1877  WATTS  Fowrna' 
(,/iem.  (ed.  12)  II.  490  Carvacrol,  'Oxycymcne,  or  Cymenol, 
is.. a  thick  oil.  1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  93  By  oxidation 
with  potassium  permanganate,  guanin  is  converted  into 
urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  "oxy-guanin.  1879  Cassetfs  Techn. 
Eauc.  IV.  407/2  If  the  oxy-spiril,  'oxy-house-gas,  or  oxy. 


.  e  rays  represent  te  crystane  axes.  1886 
LENDENFELD  (as  above)  562  Hexasler.  A  star  with  six, 
generally  equal  rays:-a.  "O.tyhtxaster.  Rays  pointed. 
b.  Discohexaster.  Rays  terminated  by  disks.  1878  HARTLEY 
ti.Tofinarifs  A  nthrof.v.  177  A  certain  deformed  skull  found 
in  Silesia  is  'oxyklinocephaJic.  1846  SMART,  'Oxyi/ty, 


.  ,  , 

preternaturally  acute  vision.  1886  LENDENFF.LD  (as  above) 
562  'Oxypentact.  One  ray  rudimentary,  representing  the 
axes  of  a  simple  square  pyramid.  1846  SMART,  *0x'y 
fltany,  acuteness  of  voice.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  'Oxyr/iine. 
1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  "Oxyrrhinous.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Oxystomatus,  ..  "oxystomatous.  1851  DANA  Crust. 
l.  62  The  triangular  mouth  of  the  "Oxystomes.  1888  SOLLAS 
(as  above),  "Oxystrongyle.—  The  esactine  is  oxeate  and  the 
ecactine  strongylate.  .  .  'Oxytylote.  .  .  The  esactine  is  oxeate, 
and  the  ecactine  tylote.  1886  LENDENFELD  (as  above)  562 
'Oxytetract.  Two  rays  rudimentary,  representing  the 
edges  of  a  square  pyramid. 

2.  Chemical  words,  in  which  oxy-  is  taken  as 
the  combining  form  of  OXYGEN  (cf.  HYDRO-  d)  ; 
denoting  either  simply  the  presence  of  oxygen,  as 
in  OXYACID,  OXYSALT,  f  oxyiase,  or  the  addition 
of  oxygen  to  the  substance  denoted  by  the  simple 
word,  and  thus  practically  =  oxygenated  or  oxi- 
dised. For  special  uses,  see  OXYCHLOBLDE,  OXY- 
SDLFHATE,  and  other  main  words.  A  looser  use 
is  seen  in  oxy-alcohol  (or  oxy-spirit)  ,  oxy  -coal- 
gas,  oxy-house-gos,  oxy-ether,  terms  applied 
(after  OXYHYDBOGEN,  OXYCAIC:UM)  to  the  flame 
produced  by  mixing  the  vapour  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
ordinary  house-gas,  or  sulphuric  ether,  with  oxygen  ; 
so  oxy-alcohol  bloivpipe,  lamp,  etc.  ;  oxy  -paraffin 
a.,  applied  to  a  paraffin  lamp  with  arrangement  for 
complete  oxygenation  of  the  flame. 

But  the  most  frequent  use  of  oxy-  is  as  a  prefix  to 
names  of  organic  substances,  to  denote  a  derivative 
or  related  compound  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  displaced  by  one  of  hydroxyl  (HO)  ;  in  which 
sense  the  more  accurate  hydroxy-  is  now  often  pre- 
ferred :  see  OXYACID  3. 

In  earlier  use  often  spelt  oxi-  ;  before  a  vowel  sometimes 
reduced  to  ox-  :  see  Ox-  I. 

The  more  important  of  the  oxy-  compounds  are  treated  as 
main  words  ;  the  oxy.  or  rather  hydroxy-  organic  compounds 
are  unlimited  in  number,  including  e.  g.  oxy.  or  hydroxy. 


•a*Mr<i«>w(=anlnraquinonc);-*c»zr>Kor  •&*«/(  =  phenol, 
CsH.-.OH);    -bcnzyli    camphor    (CioHtgO2);    -fannabin 


calyl-urea  ( =allanturic  acid) ;  -lanlAofint ;  -methyl;  -methy- 
/«(K(=formicaldehyde);-»«o»7>>ir»<(Ci7Hi9NO();-n<ii>^//;>'- 
lamine  (or  -naphlhyliitinc,  Ci0H8NO),  -narcolint  (CjjHjs 
NOg);  -Ht'urine  (=betaine);  -phenol  (—  pyrocatechin) ; 
-pkettyl  (C«H4OH);  -quinine',  -auinolinf  (=  carbostyril) ; 
-strychnine  (CjiHjjNjOe);  -sulphabenzUe ;  -tkymvyitinonr 
(Cl»HuOl) ;  -Mlieirt  I  -  cresol,  CTH.O);  -lotuyl.  etc. 


«™,  •  mum  »U|HICU  oy  ivoioe..to  gtycolllc  acid.  lUjf 
Ibid.  VII.  886  "Oxyneurine.  Tl.is  base.. is  identical  with 
betame  from  beet.juice.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  21  Jan.  453/2 
'Oxy.pararnn  oil  lamps.  1857  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem.  Chem. 
III.  572  "Oxyphenic  Acid  or  Pyrocatechin  (Ci:HjO()  the 
formula  of  Oxyphenic  differs  from  that  of  phenic  acid  by 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen.  1873  WATTS  Frames'  Chem.  683 
Nitrous  acid  converts  alanine  into  lactic  or  *oxypropionic 
acid.  1879  *Oxy-spiril  (see  osy-houa-gas}.  1866-77  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  321  'Oxytolic  acid,  C7H,O3.  An  acid, 
isomeric  with  salicylic  and  oxybenzoic  acids. . .  It  is  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  toluene.  1873  —  Fownis'  Chem.  704 
Amylene  glycol  yields  oxybutyric  instead  of  *oxyvaleric  acid. 

Oxy  ac  ant  bin  (^kshakae-nbin).  Chem.  [f. 
botanical  L.  Oxyacantha,  specific  name  of  the  Haw- 
thorn, a.  Gr.  ofvaxarfa  lit.  'sharp- thorn',  a  shrub, 
prob.  Cratgfgus  Pyracantha  (Persoon)  :  see  -I!f  l.l 
A  name  given  to  a  bitter  neutral  substance  obtained 
by  Leroy  from  the  Hawthorn. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  288. 

Also  Oxyacanthine  (^ksiiakse'njwin)  Chem.  [see 
-INE  5],  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Barberry,  Herberts  vulgaris. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  288  Oxyacantkine. 
CsaHieN'aOn?  yinelifte.  ..An  alkaloid  existing,  together 
with  berberinet  in  the  root  of  Herberts  vutfaris.  /bid. 
289  Oxyacanthinej  when  pure,  is  a  white  powder  ordinarily 
with  a  yellowish  tinge. . .  It  has  a  bitter  taste. 

Oxyacanthous,  etc. :  see  OXY-  i. 

Oxyacid,  oxy-acid(('ksi i s-sid).  C^/n.  Also 
oxl-,  ox-acid,  [f.  OXY-  i  +  Aero.] 

1.  An  acid  containing  oxygen  (e.g.  carbonic 
acid,  CH,Oj)  as  distinguished  from  a  hydracid 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  a  halogen 
(e.  g.  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1). 

1836-41  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1032  It  is  obvious  . .  that 
there  are  no  salts,  properly  so  termed,  in  which  the  oxy-acidt 
are  combined  with  silica,  but  that  silicium  forms  haloid 
compounds.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  224  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Davy  developing  the  general  analogy  of  all  salts, 
whether  derived  from  oxyacids  or  hydracids.  1881  ROSCOE 
Eletn.  Ckem.  vi.  56  All  acids  contain  hydrogen,  combined 
either  with  an  element,  or  with  a  group  of  elements,  which 
almost  always  contain  oxygen,  and  in  this  case  the  sub- 
stances are  termed  oxy-acids. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  oxyacid. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  C  hem.  352  The  attempt 
to  assimilate  oxyacid  salts  with  the  type  of  hydracid  salts. 

2.  Organic  Chem.  In  plural,  a  name  given  to 
several  series  of  acids  derived  from  those  of  the 
fatty  or  the  aromatic  series,  by  the  substitution  of 
one  or  more  hydroxyl  for  one  or  more  hydrogen 
atoms ;  hence  called  more  exactly  hydroxy-acids. 

The  diatomic  monobasic  acids  derived  from  the  fatty  acids 
(CnHaOj)  have  the  formula  C.Hj.0,,  and  constitute  ihe 
fatty  oxy-,  (.hydrtoxy-fatty,  or  lactic  series.  The  diatomic 
monobasic  acids  derived  from  the  aromatic  group  or  benzene 
derivatives  (C.Ha-,0,)  have  the  formula  C.Hj.-tO,,  and 
constitute  the  aromatic  oxy-acids  or  (hydr)o.ry-aromatte 

"1877  WATTS  Fimines'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  3'7  These  acids 
are  called  lactic  acids,  after  the  most  important  meinbe 
the  series,  and  o.ry-S*tty  acids,  because  they  may  be  Jem 
frnm  the  acids  C,H...Oa  by  substitution  of  OH  for  H  .  thin . 


OXYAMMONIA. 

CHj.CO,H  Acetic  acid;  CH,OH-CO2H  Oxyacetic  acid. 
Ibid.  534  These  aromatic  oxy-acids,  like  the  corresponding 
acids  of  the  fatty  series  (the  lactic  acids),  exhibit  alcoholic 
as  well  as  acid  characters.  1883  REMSEN  Iiitrod,  Organ. 
Cheat.  155  The  first  class  which  presents  itself  is  that  of  the 
alcohol  acids  or  acid  alcohols;  that  is,  substances  which 
combine  within  themselves  the  properties  of  both  alcohols 
and  acids.  They  are  commonly  called  oxy-acids  or  hydroxy- 
acids. 

Oxy-alcohol  :  see  OXY-  2. 

t  Oxyammo-nia.  Chem.  Obs.  synonym  of  Hy- 
droxylamine.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  1892.) 

Oxyard  :  see  Ox  6. 

Oxy-aroma'tie,  a.  Chem.,  in  oxy-aromatic  acid 
=  aromatic  oxyacid  :  see  OXYACID. 

1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  23  This  is  ..  washed 
repeatedly  with  ether  to  get  rid  of  the  oxy-aromatic  acids. 

II  Oxybaphon  (pksi-baf<?n).  Greek  Antiq.  PI. 
-bapha.  [a.  Gr.  o(vflcupov  vinegar-saucer,  f.  of  v- 
acid,  vinegar  +  0a<t>-,  stem  of  Pairrfiv  to  dip,  fSatpfi 
dipping,  etc.]  With  classical  archaeologists:  A 
bell-shaped  wine-cup  or  vase. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  358  (ed.  2)  440 
An  Oxybaphon  from  Armentum  at  Naples.    1857  BIRCH  Atic. 
Pottery  (1858)  II.  161  Deep  bell  sh 
oxybapha,  having  on  them  mystic  and 

O-xy-bird.  dial.  =  OX-BIBD. 

1887  Kentish  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Oxbird,  the  common  dunlin. 
.  .  Called  Oxybird  in  Sheppy.  1887  F.  COWPER  Caedwalla 
(1888)  87  The  tide  was  nearly  low,  and  a  flock  of  oxy  birds 
were  settled  on  the  mud-banks. 

Oxyblepsia,  etc.  :  see  OXY-. 

Oxybrcvmide.  Chem.  [f.  OXY-  2  +  BBOMIDE.] 
A  bromine  compound  analogous  to  the  oxy- 
chlorides;  as  phosphorus  oxybromide,  POBrs,  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  pentabromide 
(PBr5)  in  moist  air. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  sioOxybromide  of  phospho- 
rus .  .  POBra.  1873  —  Fownes'  C'hem.  (ed.  1  1)  227  Two 
bromides  of  phosphorus,  an  oxybromide  and  asulphobromide, 
are  known,  corresponding  in  composition  and  properties 
with  the  chlorine  compounds. 

Oxy-calcium  G>ksikffi-lsi#m).  Chem.  [f.OxY- 
2  +  CALCIUM.]  In  oxy-calcium  light  =  LIMELIGHT. 

ciSSj  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  61/2  The  oxy-calcium  light 
is  a  very  simple  and  useful  contrivance.  1879  CasselFs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  232/2  The  sources  of  light  have  been  improved 
on  by  the  adoption  of  the  oxy-calcium,  oxy-hydrogen..and 
electric  light. 

t  Oxyca-rbonate.   Chem.  Obs.    A  compound 

of  a  carbonate  and  an  oxide  ;  a  hydrate  carbonate. 

1819  BRANDE  Man.  Chem.  306  These  are  probably  the 


. 

haped  craters,   called 
Dionysiac  subjects. 


of  carbonic  anhydride. 

t  Oxyca'rburetted,  a.  Chem.  Obs.    Inoxy- 

carburetted  hydrogen  :  see  quote. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chan.  (ed.  3)  II.  132  The  first  species  is 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  the  second,  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen... He  [Berthollet]  calls  the  first  car- 
bureted hydrogen ;  the  second,  oxycarbureted  hydrogen. 
i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  310  What  have  been  called 
different  oxicarburetted  hydrogene  gasses  are  merely  mix- 
tures of  olefiant  gas,  carburetted  hydrogene,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  hydrogene  gasses.  1891  Syd .  Soc.  Lex. ,  Oxycarburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  an  old  term  for  Carbonic  oxide. 

tOxyce'dar.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  oxycedros  (Pliny), 
a.  Gr.  d( vxfSpos  (Theophr.),  '  the  red  juniper  with 
pointed  leaves'  (Liddell  and  Scott).]  A  species 
of  Juniper  (Juniperus  Oxycedrus). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  335  Bellonius  affirmeth 
that  Charcoals  made  out  of  the  wood  of  Oxycedar  are  white. 

Oxycephalic,  etc. :  see  OXY-. 

O'xychlor-,  O'xychloro*.  Chem.  Contain- 
ing oxygen  and  chlorine,  as  oxychlor-ether,  a  liquid, 
CHaCl.CH(OH)  (OCaH5),  obtained  by  the  action 
of  water  at  high  temperature  on  bichlor  ether. 

So  f  Oxychlo  rate  of  potash,  old  name  of  Potas- 
sium chlorate,  KC1O3.  t  Oxychlo-ric  acid,  old 
name  of  Perchloric  acid,  HC1O4.  Oxychlo  Tide, 
a  combination  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  with  another 
element,  as  Phosphorus  oxychloride,  POC13 ;  also, 
a  compound  of  a  metallic  chloride  with  the  oxide 
of  the  same  metal.  Also  called  OxychloTuret. 
t  Acetic  oxychloride  =  chloracetic  acid. 

1818  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Brande  Chem.  (1841)  99, 1  mentioned 
to  you.. Count  Stadion's  Oxychloric  acid.  Ibid.,  I  have 
used  detonating  powder  . .  made  with  the  oxychlorate  of 
Potassa,  to  use  Stadion's  name.  1856  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.  11.717  In  the  bodies  termed  oxychlorides,  oxyiodides, 
and  oxycyanides  ..one  equivalent  of  the  chloride,  of  the 
iodide,  or  of  the  cyanide  of  the  metal  is  united  with  one  or 
more  equivalents  of  the  oxide  of  the  same  metal.  Turner's 
yellow  ..is  an  oxychloride  of  lead  (PbCl,  7  Pb.O).  1857 
Ibid.  III.  313  Oxychlorides  of  the  Monobasic  Acids.— The 
acids  of  the  lower  members  of  the  series  HO,  CnHn.iO3,  can 
readily  be  made  to  furnish  volatile  compounds  in  which  one 


sisting  of  C(H3O2C1. 


1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  556 


Oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-7  and  boiling  at  110  .  1880 
FRISWELL  m  Soc.  Arts  447  The  scarlet  obtained  by  dyeing 
cochineal  in  the  presence  of  oxichloride  of  tin. 

f  Oxychro-mic,   a.    Chem.      Old  synonym  of 
Perckromic.       Oxy-coal-gas  :  see  OXY-  2. 


y  knowledge  of  Priestley'L 
covery.    1873  HUXLEY  Phys.  i.  17  It  is  oxygen  which  is  the 
great  sweeper  of  the  economy. 

2.  A  manufacturer's  name  for  bleaching-powder, 
i.  e.  so-called  '  chloride  of  lime '.  (Simmonds  1858.) 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.   atlrib.  or  adj.  (see  ety- 
mology above),  in  f  oxygene  air  (obs.),  oxygen 
gas,  names  for  oxygen  in  the  free  or  gaseous  state. 

1790  R.  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  i.  v.  54  The 
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tO'Xycrate.  Obs.  Also  6-8  oxiorate,  7 
oxicrat,  7-8  oxycrat.  [ad.  Gr.  o£vtcpa.T-ov,  i. 
v(v-  acid  +  -Kparos  (in  comp.)  mixed.]  A  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water. 

I507  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  27/2  Cause  the 
patient  to  washe  his  mouth  with  a  little  Oxycrate.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  422  If  a  man  be  poisoned  with  taking 
venomous  mushroms,  he  shall  find  means  to  auoid  the 
danger  thereof  by  drinking  nitre  in  oxycrat  or  vineger  & 
water  mingled  together.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762) 
68  Cover  the  body  with  Cloths  dipt  in  Oxycrate. 

j|  Oxyertvceum.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  of  v-  sour, 
vinegar  +  L.  croceus  of  or  pertaining  to  saffron 
(crocus).']  (See  quot.  1696.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  78  The  same  attraction 
wee  finde  not  onely  in  simple  bodies,  but  such  as  are  much 
compounded,  as  the  Oxicroceum  plaster.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  s).  Oxycroceum,  a  Plaister  made  of  Saffron,  Vinegar, 
and  other  Ingredients. 

Oxycyauide.  Chem.  [f.  OXY- 2  + CYANIDE.] 
A  combination  of  oxygen  and  cyanogen  with  another 
element,  or  of  the  oxide  and  cyanide  of  a  metal, 
as  oxycyanide  of  mercury,  Hg"Cy2.  Hg"O. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  500  Oxycyanide 
of  mercury  is  formed.  1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  II.  255 
Warm  aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury  dissolves  a  large  quantity 
of  mercuric  oxide,  forming  an  alkaline  solution,  which 
deposits  small  needles  of  oxycyanide  of  mercury. 

Oxydase  (pksid^s).  Chem.  [mod.  f.  oxyd, 
OXIDE  +  -ase  (ad.  Gr.  -CKTIS)  in  names  of  ferments, 
as  diastase.]  An  unorganized  ferment  or  enzyme 
having  the  property  of  causing  oxidation  in  certain 
organic  substances. 

1900  Nature  8  Feb.  339/1  The  oxygen-carrying  power  of 
certain  enzymes  known  at  the  present  time  as  '  oxyoases  '. 

Oxyd(e,  Oxydate,  etc.,  var.  ff.  OXIDK,  etc. 

Obs.  in  general  usage,  though  still  preferred  by  some. 

Oxydereical,  -diact,  etc. :  see  OXY-  i. 

Oxy-ether :  see  OXY-  2. 

Oxy-fatty  acid :  see  OXYACID  2. 

Oxyflu'oride.  Chem.  [f.  OXY-  2  +  FLUORIDE.] 
A  fluorine  compound  analogous  to  an  oxychloride. 
Formerly  also  called  Oxyfluo'ruret. 

1868-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  813  The  Difluoride  [of  tin] 
or  Stannous fluoride,  SnFz  ..when  heated  in  the  air,  ..takes 
up  oxygen,  and  forms  stannic  oxyfluoride,  SnivOFa  or 
SnOa-SnFi.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wurt£  Atom.  The.  146 
Marignac  . .  regards  as  isomorphous  the  double  fluorides 
of  titanium,  the  double  oxyfluorides  of  niobium  and  of 
tungsten. 

Oxygal,  etc. :  see  OXY-  i. 

Oxygen (c'ksiidjen).  Chem.  Also 8- oxi-,-gene. 
[a.  F.  oxygine,  intended  to  mean  'acidifying  (prin- 
ciple) ',  principe  acitlifiant  (Lavoisier) :  see  OXY- 
and  -GEN  i ;  oxygen  being  at  first  held  to  be  the 
essential  principle  in  the  formation  of  acids. 

Lavoisier's  original  term,  proposed  in  1777,  vtas.J>rincipe 
oxygine,  changed  1785-6  to  principe  oxygene  \  thence  in 
1786  oxygene  as  sb.,  spelt  in  Nomenclature  of  ijty  oxigene ; 
admitted  in  Diet.  Acad.  1835  as  oxygene.} 

1.  One  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  a  colourless 
invisible  gas,  without  taste  or  smell.  Symbol  O : 
atomic  weight  16. 

It  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  elements,  existing,  in  the 
free  state_(mixed  with  nitrogen),  in  atmospheric  air,  and,  in 
combination,  in  water  and  most  minerals  and  organic  sub- 
stances. It  combines  with  nearly  all  other  elements  (forming 
oxides),f  the  process  of  combination  being  in  some  cases  so 
energetic  as  to  produce  sensible  light  and  neat  (combustion},  \ 
in  others  very  gradual,  as  in  the  rusting  or  oxidation  of 
metals.  It  is  essential,  in  the  free  state,  to  the  life  of  all 
animals  and  plants,  and  is  absorbed  into  the  organism  in 
respiration :  hence  it  was  formerly  called  vital  air.  Priestley, 
who  isolated  it  in  1774,  holding  it  to  be  common  air  deprived 
of  PHLOGISTON  (q.v.),  called  it  dephlogisticated  air. 

[1789  J.  K[EIR]  ist  Ft.  Diet.  Chem.  Pref.  18  Lavoisier., 
having  endeavoured  to  show  that  vegetable  and  other  matters 
.  .consist  of  air,  charcoal,  and  inflammable  gas,  or,  in  his 
language,  oxygene,  carbone,  and  hydrogene.]  1790  R.  KERR 
tr.  Lavoisier  s  Elem.  Chem.  n.  iv.  185  Oxygen  forms  almost 
a  third  of  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere.  [1791  BEDDOES  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  176  Cast  iron,  .contains  a  portion  of 
the  basis  of  vital  air,  the  oxygene  of  M.  Lavoisier.]  1791 
HAMILTON  Berthollet' s  Dyeing  1. 1. 1.  i.  3  Mercury,  combined 
with  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is  black.  1794  Europ.  Mag. 
XXVI.  5  Dephlogisticated  Air,  or  (as  they  are  now  pleased 
to  call  it)  Oxygene.  1799  Med.  jrnl.  I.  373  Opponents 
particularly  object,  that  the  base  of  vital  air  does  not  deserve 
the  title  of  oxygen,  as  many  combinations  of  it  are  far  from 
being  acids.  1811  DAVY  in  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  XXIX.  112 
Combinations  of  Oxjmuriatic  Gas  and  Oxigen.  1845  W. 

'ered 


OXYGENIZE 

b.  The  sb.  in  attrib.  use  or  in  combination ;  as 


burned  in  oxygen  gazwithout .  .anysmoke.and  with  a  beauti- 
fully bright  flame.  1843  J-  A.  SMITH  Product.  Farming(t&.  2) 
19  Oxygen,  in  union  with  latent  heat,  forms  Oxygen  gas. 
1896  Daily  News  31  Oct.  5/3  The  oxygen  treatment  is  the 
application  of  oxygen  gas  to  wounds  and  ulcers. 


oxide  of  gold  with  oxygen  acids  are  almost  unknown.  1874 
tr.  Lommets  Light  5  Termed  the  oxygen  lamp  or  burner. 
1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  64  Any  other  oxygen-absorbing 
medium.  1897  Daily  News  12  July  5/3  The  work  of  the 
Oxygen  Home^  opened  by  Princess  Louise  last  May,  appears 
to  be  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  IV.  643  [The  blood-corpuscles]  cannot  perform  such 
an  active  part  as  oxygen-carriers.  1898  Ibid.  V.  46  For 
this  [shortness  of  breath]  there  is  a  remedy  in  oxygen 
inhalations. 

Oxygenant  (oksi-d;$enant).  1 0bs.  [a.  F.  oxy- 
g<!nant,pr.pple.  of  d^f/»«rtoOXYGENATE.]  A  sub- 
stance that  oxygenates  another;  an  oxidizing  agent. 

1801  Edin.  Rev.  I.  242  Oxygen,  and  particularly  the 
gaseous  oxygenants,  evidently  produce  two  effects,  of  the 
same  tendency.  1803  BEDDOES  Hygeia  xi.  52  Air  destroys 
contagion  by  acting  as  an  oxygenant.  1866  OGunoAnim. 
Chem.  149  As  an  oxidising  agent;  there  are  many  more 
energetic  oxygenants  than  the  [nitric]  peroxide. 

t  Oxygenate,  a.  Obs.  In  8  oxi-.  [f.  F. 
oxygint  pa.  pple. :  see  -ATE  2  2.]  =  OXYGENATED. 

1797  Monthly  Mng.  III.  351  Moistened  with  muriatic  oxi- 
genate  acid. 

Oxygenate  (jrksidgSnrt,  pksi-d^en^t),  v.  Also 
8  oxi-.  [f.  F.  oxygfn-er  (G.  de  Morveau  and 
Lavoisier,  1787),  f.  oxyghte:  see  -ATE 3.]  trans. 
To  supply,  treat,  or  mix  with  oxygen ;  to  cause 
oxygen  to  combine  with  (a  substance) ;  to  oxidate, 
oxidize ;  esf.  to  charge  (the  blood)  with  oxygen  by 
respiration. 

1790  KERR  tr.  Berthollet' s  Bleaching  iii.  36  By  decomposing 
common  salt  in  the  same  process  which  is  performed  for 
oxygenating  its  acid.  1793  BEDDOES  Sea  Scurvy  53  Whether 
we  oxygenate  the  blood  by  the  lungs  or  the  stomach.  1794 
G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <$•  Exf.  Philos.  I.  xi.  462  To  oxygenate  a 
substance,  or  make  it  combine  with  vital  air.  1875  W. 
HOUGHTON  Sk.  Brit.  Insects  58  To  draw  fresh  currents  of 
water  to  oxygenate  the  blood. 

Hence  Oxygenating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos.  Light,  etc.  149  To  explain  all 
appearances  in  those  burning  and  oxigenating  bodies.  Ibid. 
385  Vegetables  secrete  and  emit  that  very  oxigenating  sub- 
stance, when  growing  in  the  sun.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug. 
1/3  A  much  needed  oxygenating  of  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 

Oxygenated  (see  prec.),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED  1.J  Mixed  or  combined  with  oxygen. 

t  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid:  =  OXYMURIATIC  acid  (i.  e. 
chlorine). 

1790  R.  KERB  (title)  Essay  on  the  New  Method  of  Bleaching, 
by  means  of  Oxygenated  Muriatic  Acid,  from  the  French  of 
Berthollet.  1812  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  Introd.  46  A  theoretical 
nomenclature  is  liable  to  continued  alteration ;  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  is  as  improper  a  name  as  dephlogisticated 
marine  acid.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  48  Hydrogen  Di- 
oxide has  received  the  name  of  oxygenated  water,  as  it 
easily  decomposes  into  oxygen  and  water. 

Oxygenatiou  (pksidgen^-Jan).  [a.  F.  oxy- 
gination,  noun  of  action  from  oxygtner  to  OXY- 
GENATE.] The  action  of  oxygenating  or  condition 
of  being  oxygenated ;  mixture  with  oxygen  ;  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  oxidation. 

1790  R.  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Eltm.  Chem.  IL  iv.  186  Some- 
times oxygenation  takes  place  with  great  rapidity.  1794 
G.  ADAMS  Nat.  #  Exp.  Philos.  I.  461.  1796  HATCHETT  in 
Phil.  Tratis.  336  It  [Molybdaena]  appears  to  me  to  suffer  four 
degrees  of  oxygenation.  The  first  is  the  black  oxyde;  the 
second  is  the  blue  oxyde ;  the  third  is  the  green  oxyde,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  call  molybdous  acid,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  new  nomenclature  ;  the  last  and  fourth 
degree  is  the  yellow  acid,  or  that  which  is  supersaturated 
with  oxygen.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi\yj\.  454  Not  only 
is  the  most  perfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  secured. 

Oxygenator.  [Agent-n.  from  OXYGENATE 
z>.]  a.  A  substance  that  oxygenates  another  ; 
=  OXIDATOE  a.  b.  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Oxygmator, 
a  contrivance  for  throwing  a  stream  of  oxygen  into  the  flame 
of  a  lamp. 

t  Oxygene-ity.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [irreg.  f.  OXY- 
GEN +  -E)ITY  :  cf.  homogeneity,  etc.]  =  OXYGENITY. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  645  The  most  prob- 
able [theory]  is  that  which  hints  at  the  oxygeneity  of  light. 

Oxygenic  (pksidge'nik),  a.  rare.  [f.  OXYGEN 
+  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting  of,  oxygen. 

1850  CLOUGH  Let.  to  T.  Arnold  3  Jan.,  Poems,  etc.  1869  I. 
167  Consider. .the  long  preparation  of  this  strange  marriage 
of  coal  and  oxygenic  air.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  12  Dec.  781/2  You'll 
breathe  an  air  ignored  By  oxygenic  gases. 

Oxygeniferous  (pksidgeni'ieras),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -FEBODS.]  Bearing  or  conveying  oxygen. 

1838  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIII.  653  Fit  for  the  entry  of  a  great 
host  of  Oxygeniferous  particles. 

Oxyge-nity.  nonce-iud.  [f.  OXYGEN  +  -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  oxygen,  or  oxygenous. 

1894  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  294  They,  .lose  their  'oxygenity  ' 
and  '  hydrogenity '. 

O'xygeni:zable,<z.  [f. next  + -ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  oxygenized  or  oxygenated. 
1801  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  166  Besides  its  acid 
•operties,  this  substance  has  others,  common  to  oxygenizahle 


Oxygenize  .fksid.^enaiz,  pksi'd.^iinaiz),  v.  [(• 
OXYGKN  -i-  -IZE  :  cf.  carbonize^  trans.  —  OXY- 
UKNATE  v.  Chiefly  in  fa.  pple.  ^or  ///.  «.)  Oxy- 
genized =  OXYGENATED. 


OXYGENIZEMENT. 

i8oa  CHENEVIX  in  /'Ail.  Trans.  XC1I.  126  That  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen..  was  greater  in  the  salt  than  in  uncom. 
Lined  oxygeni/«--d  muriaticacid.  1821-54  C,fioif  s  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  II.  465  Unless  the  supply  furnished  by  the  food  to 
the  blood-vessels  be  sufficiently  oxygenized  by  ventilation. 
1895  1'of.  Sci.  Monthly  Aug.  473  1  he  food  .  .  is  then  passed 
through  the  oxygeni/ing  process  in  the  lungs. 

Hence  \  Oxytfenizement-OXYGENATiON,  OXI- 
DATION ;  Oxyffenizer  =  OXYGEXATOH. 

1801  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC1I.  165  Of  the  oxy- 
jzenuement  of  fluoric  and  boracic  acids,  we  have  no  proof. 
1816  I.  SMITH  J'anorauui  Sc.  A>  Artll.  419  Tlie  next  degree 
of  oxygenizement  is  expressed  by  the  termination  ic,  thus 
we  say  sulphuric  acid.  1881  OOILVIE,  Oxygcniaer. 

Oxygenous  (pksi'dg/hss),  a.  [f.  OXYGEN,  or 
F.  oxygHne  +  -ous.]  t  a.  Producing  acids, 
acidifying  :  oxygenous  gas,  oxygen  ;  oxygenous 
principle,  Kirwan's  rendering  (1787)  of  Lavoisier's 
principe  oxygine  (1777-84).  06s.  b.  Of  the 
nature  of,  consisting  of,  or  containing  oxygen. 

1787  KIRWAN  Essay  on  Phlogiston  ii.  22  The  vitriolic  acid, 
according  to  them  [Lavoisier,  etc.]  consists  of  sulphur  as  its 
base,  and  pure  air,  in  a  concrete  state,  as  its  acidifying 
or  oxygenous  principle.  Ibid,  (passim).  The  oxygenous 
principle.  1788  PRIESTLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  157  The  term 
/A/m'/i/<7H..in:iy  still  be  given  to  that  principle  or  thing, 
which,  when  added  to  water,  makes  it  to  be  inflammable 
air  ;  as  the  term  oxygenous  principle  may  be  given  to  that 
thing  which,  when  it  is  incorporated  with  water,  makes 
dephlogisticated  air.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  233  On 
account  of  this  property,  .the  denomination  of  oxigenous 
gas  has  been  given  to  vital  air.  i8aa  IMISON  Sc.  <v  Art  II. 
47  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  air 
has  united  to  the  metal.  1875  MAINE  Village  Communities 
(1876)  213  The  exclusive  food  of  the  natives  of  India  is  of 
an  oxygenous  rather  than  a  carbonaceous  character. 

Oxygon  (c'ksigffa),  a.  and  sb.  Geotn.  Now 
rare  or  06s.  Also  6-7  oxi-.  [f.  L.  oxygoni-us, 
a.  Gr.  ofvyuivios  acute-angled,  f.  of  v-s  sharp  +  yavia 
angle:  perh.  through  F.  oxygone  (1611  in  Cotgr.).] 
a.  adj.  Having  acute  angles,  acute-angled,  b.  sb. 
An  acute-angled  triangle  :  in  early  use  also  in  L. 
form  Oxygonium  (-us). 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  I.  def.  xxix.  5  An  oxigonium 
or  an  acuteangled  triangle,  is  a  triangle  which  hath  all  his 
three  angles  acute,  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  ii.  iv. 
Coluntncs  199  Moreover,  as  the  Building's  Ambligon  May 
more  receive  then  Mansion's  Oxigon.  1685  R.  WILLIAMS 
Euclid  10  Oxygone,  or  Acutangle  triangle  is  that  whose 
angles  are  all  acute.  1688  J.  b.  Fortification  3  [These 
figures]  are  called  Oxygoniums.  1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Logic  xxv.  (1866)  II.  24  note,  Oxygon,  i.e.  triangle  which 
has  its  three  angles  acute. 

Hence  Oxygonal  (pksi-giXnal),  f  Oxygo-nial, 
Oxygonous  adjs.,  having  three  acute  angles. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Oxygonial,  belonging  to  an  Oxygon,  Acute- 
Angular.  i7«7~4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Triangle,  If  all  the 
angles  be  acute.  .the  triangle  is  said  to  be  acutangular,  or 
oxygonous.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Oxygonal,  acute 
angled. 

O  xyhsemoey  anln,  the  oxidized  blue  form  of 
H.SMOCYANIN,  q.  v.  (Sj'd.  Sac.  Lex.  180,1). 

globin,  -hemoglobin  faksilu- 
CAem.  [OxY-  a.]  '  The  form  in 
which  haemoglobin  exists  in  arterial  and  capillary 
blood  where  it  is  loosely  combined  with  oxygen  ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.-}. 

1873  RALFE  P/tys.  CAem.  178  Oxygen  on  entering  the  body 
chemically  combines  with  haemoglobin,  forming  oxy-hsemo- 
globin,  which  gives  the  scarlet  colour  to  arterial  blood.  1875 
H.tC.  WOOD  Tfterap.  (1879)  184  The  spectroscope  shows 
plainly  that  the  haemoglobin  exists  in  the  blood  cither  in  its 
pure  state,  or  else  as  Oxyhaemoglobin. 

Oxyhydrate.  Chem.  A  hydrated  oxide  or 
hydrate  of  a  metal,  as  oxy  hydrate  of  iron.  So  Oxy- 
ny  drlo  a.  ,  consisting  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  com- 
bined ;  as  oxyhydric  acid,  a  descriptive  term  for 
water  (H2O).  f  Oxyhydrocarbon  a.,  consisting  of 
oxygen  combined  with  a  hydrocarbon. 

1876  tr.  H'afncrs  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  88  If  the  water 
contains  iinn  in  solution,  this  is  readily  precipitated  as  an 
oxyhydratc.  1891  Lancet  23  May  1165/2  Carbonic  acid 
unites  with  Oxyhydrate  to  form  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  gas. 

i8ja  MORKIT  Tanning  ff  Carrying  (1853)  158  In  modem 
chemistry  water  is  known  as  oxy-hydric  acid,  or  protoxide 
of  hydrogen.  1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chem.  55  The  building 
up  of  the  primary  oxihydrocarbon  molecules. 

Oxyhydrogen  (cksiihsi-drAljen),  a.  [f.  Oxv- 
2  +  HYDROGEN.]  Consisting  of,  or  involving  the 
use  of,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Oxyhydivgen  blowpipe:  a  compound  blowpipe  in  which 
two  streams,  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  meet  as  they  issue  ; 
used  to  produce  an  extremely  hot  flame  by  the  burning  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  oxygen.  Oxyhydrogen  light  :  the  bright 
white  light  obtained  by  directing  such  a  flame  upon  lime  ; 
the  lime-light.  So  ojcyhydngcnjf  ante,  jet,  faiaf,  etc.  Oxy- 
hydrogen  microscope,  etc.  :  one  in  which  the  object  is  illu- 
minated by  an  oxynydrogen  light. 

J8»7  E.  TURNER  Elem.  Chem.  160  An  apparatus  of  this 
kmd,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
was contrived  by  Mr.  Newman.    1834  MEDWIN  Angle 
ales  II.  5  The  microscope  ..  notwithstanding  alt  it 


pipe, 
in  w 


Oxyhydrogen  flame, 

tO-xyiode.  Chem.   Obs.     [f.  OXY-  2  +  IODE.] 
Obsolete  name  for  an  IODATE. 
VOL.  VII. 
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181$  HI.SKY  /-.tern.  Chem.  II.  32  The  metallic  bales  called 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  oxyiodes,  and  by  Gay  Lussac,.  .iodatts. 

So  f  Oxyio-dic  a.  ---  Ioi>IC.  Oxyi  odide,  an 
iodine  compound  analogous  to  an  oxychloride. 
t  Oxyi'odine,  Davy's  name  for  fotiic  anhydride, 
1,0,. 

1815  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  nil.  Trans.  I.  313,  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose a  name.. that  of  "oxyiodic  acid.  1815  HINKY  l-.ltin. 
Chem.  (ed.  7)  II.  32  For  the  watery  solution  of  oxyiodine  Sir 
H.  Davy  has  proposed  the  name  of  oxyiodic  acid,  and  is 
disposed  to  regard  it  asa  triple  compound  of  iodine,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen ;  or  an  oxyiode  of  hydrogen.  1868-77  WATTS 
Diet.  Cheat.  V.  815  Insoluble  *Oxyiodides  of  variaol*  com. 
position.  1813  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  213, 1  venture  to  pro- 
pose a  name . .  *oxy iodine  for  the  new  solid  compound. 

Oxymel  (fksimel).  Also  4-7  oil-,  -mell. 
[a.  L.  oxymel  (also  oxymeli),  a.  Gr.  6fviu\t,  f. 
o(u-s  sour  +  /i&i  honey.]  A  medicinal  drink  or 
syrup  compounded  of  vinegar  and  honey,  some- 
times with  other  ingredients. 

Oxywel  of  squills,  oxymel  made  with  '  vinegar  of  squills '. 

[(•  lopo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  212  Eacsceal  inun  oxumellis  sellan 
baet  bid  of  ecede  &  of  hunixe  xeworht  drenc  suberne.]  1398 
TtKt\s*Barth.DeP.R.  xlx.  lx.(xivi.|(MS.  Bodl.) If.  3046/2 
Oximel  is  heue  wib  hote  water  to  defiynge  and  naisschinge 
of  hard  matere  and  to  open  pores.  ciqao  Lanfranc'sCirurg. 
189  Tempere  hem  wib  oximel.  c  1460  Play  Sacratn.  584 
A  drynke  made  full  well  wyth  scamoly  and  w*  oxymell  [ MS. 
oxennellj.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  36  Oximell  is, 
where  to  one  part  of  vyneger  is  put  double  so  moche  of 
honye,  foure  tymes  as  moche  of  water.  1684  EARL  ROSCOM. 
Ess.  Trans/.  Verse  130  And  all,  goes  down  like  Oxymel  of 
Squils.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med,  39  Oxymels  are 
other  species  of  syrups  made  from  honey  and  vinegar. 

Oxyiueter  (pksi-mrtai).  rare~".  [ad.  mcxl.L. 
oxymetruin :  see  OXY-  2  and  -METER.]  =  EUDIO- 
METER. So  Oxyme  trio  a.,  measured  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  oxygen. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Oxymetrum,  a  measurer  of 
oxygen :  an  oximeter ;  another  name  for  the  instrument 
called  a  eudiometer.  1876  tr.  Schutzcnbergers  Penitent. 
in  We  may  previously  determine  the  oxymetric  value  of 
the  hyposulphite,  the  volume  of  oxygen  which  is  required 
to  saturate  the  unit  of  volume  of  the  solution. 

II  Oxymoron  (fksimi>j'r|fti).  Khet.  [a.  Gr.  of v- 
/ttupoi^sb.use  of  neuter  ofo(vfuupos  pointedly  foolish, 
f.  o£v-  sharp  +  /«upos  dull,  stupid,  foolish.]  A  rhe- 
torical figure  by  which  contradictory  or  incongru- 
ous terms  are  conjoined  so  as  to  give  point  to  the 
statement  or  expression;  an  expression,  in  its  super- 
ficial or  literal  meaning  self-contradictory  or  absurd, 
but  involving  a  point.  (Now  often  loosely  or 
erroneously  used  as  if  merely  =  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  an  incongruous  conjunction.) 

[1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xvii.  186  It  was  a  bold  but 
true  oftmupoi/  of  Seneca.  Mortibus  vivitirus.]  1657  J. 
SMITH  Myst.  Rliet.  121  Oxymoron,  b£vu<apoi;  Acutifatuttm 
aut  stulte  acutum,  subtilly  foolish,  a  1677  BARROW  Serm. 
(1826)  VI.  132  Some  elegant  figures.. lofty  hyperboles,  para- 
nomasies,  oxymorons  . .  He  very  near  upon  the  confines  of 
jocularity.  1791  %V.  ROBERTS  Looker4)n  No.  30  (1794)  I. 
427  These  contradictory  eentlemen . .  were  thus  pressed  to- 
gether in  a  forced  kind  of  union,  like  the  figure  oxymoron. 
1890  Q.  Rev.  CLX.  289  Voltaire,  .we  might  call,  by  an  oxy-  ] 
moron  whichhxs  jjlenty  of  truth  in  it,  an '  Epicurean  pessimist '. 

t  Oxyxtturiate  (p>ksimiu»TiA).  Chem.  Obs. 
[f.  next :  see  -ATE  1  i  c.]  A  salt  of  '  oxyrhuriatic 
acid ' :  applied  formerly  to  compounds  now  called 
either  chlorates  or  chlorides,  as  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  of  tin,  =  mercuric  and  stannic  chloride, 
oxymuriate  of  potash  =  potassium  chlorate. 

1797  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  149  To  this 
residue  was  added  half  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gaz,  obtained 


•f  lime,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  oxymuriate  of  lime. 

So  t  Oxymu-riated  a.  Obs.,  as  in  oxymuriated 
<J«V  =  OXYMCBIATIC  acid,  oxymuriated  quicksilver 
=  OXTMUKIATE  of  mercury. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  215  An  effervescence 
.  .arising  from  the  production  of  Oxymuriated  Acid.  iStt- 
34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  503  Dissolving  a  drachm 
of  oxymurialed  quicksilver  in  half  a  pint  of  watei. 

t  Oxymuriatic  (p:ksimiu»ri|Se'tik),  a.  Chem. 
Obs.  [f.  Oxv-  2  +  MURIATIC.]  Oxymuriatic 
acid  (also  oxymuriatic  gas) :  a  former  name  of 
chlorine,  as  a  supposed  compound  of  oxygen 
and  '  muriatic '  (hydrochloric)  acid.  Oxymuriatic 
matches:  matches  tipped  with  chlorate  of  potash. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  328  Oxymuriatic  Acid 
and  Aqua  Regia  scarcely  affect  it.  Itid,  462  He  observed 
it  to  yield  oxymurialic  Gas.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Ckent.  (ed.^) 
II.  225  Oxymuriatic  acid  was  discovered  t by  Scheele  in 
1774.  . .  He  gave  it  the  name  of  dephlogisticated  muriatic 
acid,  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  muriatic  acid  deprived 
of  phlogiston.  The  French  chemists,  after  its  composition 
had  been  ascertained,  called  it  oxygenated  muriatic  acid ; 
which  unwieldy  appellation  Kirwannas  happily  contracted 
into  oxymuriatic.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  .Varr.  ami  Voy.  xxi.  317 
Procuring  a  lightby  means  of  the  oxymuriatic  matches  which 
he  had  seen  us  use. 

Oxyni'trate.  Chem.  [f.  OXY-  2  +  NITBATE.] 
A  compound  of  the  oxide  and  nitrate  of  a  metal. 


OXYSULPHIDE. 

sulphurels.  1*73  WATIS  Fimnut'  Ckem.  (ed.  n)  416  The 
normal  |  rjlaiinainmoniurn]  nitrate  NjrUPUNOili, i»  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  oxynitrate[NaH«Pt(NOa)»Ol  in  nitric  acid 

t  Oxynrtric,  a.  Chem.  In  oxynitric  acid,  oxy- 
nilric  fiu,  obs.  names  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

1805  W.  NISBET  Diet.  Chem.  369  Oxy-nitric  gas.  1815 
HENRY  Elem.  Client,  (ed.  7)  I.  361  It  will  appear  that 
the  oxygen  in  nitrous  gas  is  very  nearly  both  in  weight  and 
volume  a  multiple  of  that  in  nitrous  oxide  by  2  ;  in  nitrous 
acid  by  3 1  in  nitric  acid  by  4  ;  and  in  oxynitric  add  by  6. 

Oxyntic  (pksi-ntik),  a.  Physiol.  [f.  Gr.  type 
*o[wT-6s,  verbal  adj.  from  ifiv-nv  to  sharpen, 
make  acid,  f.  6fv~s  iharp :  see  -If.]  Rendering  add, 
acidifying:  applied  to  certain  glands  of  the  stomach, 
or  to  cells  in  them,  supposed  to  produce  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

1884  A.  GAHGEE  in  Eiuycl.  aril.  XVII.  674/1  The  glands 
which  possess  these  acid-forming  celts  have  of  late  been 
termed  (Langley)  oxyntic  glands.  189*  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Oxyntic  cells. 

Oxyphil  <>ksifil),  a.  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  4fw-  sharp, 
acid  +  -</><Ao«  loving,  -PHIL(E.]  '  Acid-loving ' : 
applied  to  certain  white  blood-corpuscles  or  other 
cells  having  an  affinity  for  acids. 

1896  Allliutfs  Syit.  Med.  I.  79  Their  [i.  e.  Kanthack  and 
Hardy's]  coarsely  granular  oxyphile  cells  are  the  eosinophile 
cells  of  most  writers.  Ibid.  80  Feeble  oxyphile  reaction. 
/bid.  117  Other  cells  containing  oxyphil  granules. 

t  Oxypho-aphate.  Chem.  An  obs.  name  for 
a  metallic  phosphate  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  as  oxyphosphate  of  iron  «*  ferric 
phosphate. 

1815  HENRY  Elem.  Ckem.  (ed.  7)  II.  116  The  phosphate  of 
iron  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  The  oxy.phosphale  of 
iron  is,  also,  an  insoluble  salt. 

Oxyrhynch.  (jrksirirjk).  [f.  OXY-  i  +  Gr. 
flvyx-os  snout,  beak.] 

1.  Any  crab  of  the  group  Oxyrhyncha,  charac- 
terized by  a  triangular  cephalothorax  with  project- 
ing rostrum  ;  the  group  includes  the  spider-crabs. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  297/2  The  first  joint  of  the  external 
antennae,  .being  cylindrical .. in  nearly  all  the  Oxyrhynchs, 
1840  Ibid.  XVII.  109  The  Oxyrhynchs  are  all  essentially 
marine. 

2.  A  fish  ;  «=  next,  I. 

II  Oxyrhynchus  (pksiriTjki&s).  Zool.  [ad.  Gr. 
iifvppvyx0*  sharp-snouted,  epithet  of  a  fish.] 

1.  A  fish  (Aforrnyrus  oxyrhyttchus)  found  in  trie 
Nile,  esteemed  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Oxyrinchus.  the  Spit-nose,  a  sort  of  River- 
fish.  1851  Museum  Nat.  frt'st.  II.  rsj  The  oxyrhinchus  is 
very  commonly  represented  in  the  paintings  of  1  hebes,  Bent- 
Hassan  and  Memphis.  1865  J.  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire 
(1872)  223  The  oxyrhincus,  the  eel,  the  lepidotus,  and  some 
other  kinds  of  fish  are  sacred ;  and  at  Thebes  they  are  em- 
balmed by  the  priests. 

2.  Ornith.    A  genus  of  American  tyrant  fly- 
catchers, characterized  by  a  long  straight  sharp- 
pointed  bill. 

1868  Ettg .  Cycl.  s.  v.  Picidae,  Neither  does  the  intervention 
of  the  Wryneck  with  its  wormlike  tongue,  or  of  Oxyrhyncus 
with  its  acute  bill,  do  more  than  indicate  the  broken  links  of 
the  chain. 

t  Oxyrrliodin,  -ine  (pksi-rodin).  Obs.  Also 
in  L.  form  oxyrrhodinum.  [ad.  mod.L.  oxy- 
rrhodinum,  ad.  Gr.  o(vpp6Sivov  ({katov),  '  rose-oil 
mixed  with  vinegar'  (Liddell  and  Scott).]  A  pre- 
paration of  vinegar  and  oil  of  roses,  formerly  used 
medicinally.  Also  fOxyrrhod,  ||  Oxyrrhodon. 


oxyrrhodines.  i7»7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Oxyrrkod™,  or 
Oxyrrhodinum.  1754-64  SMKLLIE  Midwt/.\.  Introd.  19  A 
cloth  dipped  in  oxyrrhodon  must  be  laid  on  her  abdomen. 

II  Oxysaccharuill  (pksisarkarfm).  Also  6 
oxi-.  [Late  L.,  a.  late  Gr.  t(wT&ie\apor,  f.  o(v- 
sharp,  acid  +  a&*\apav  sugar.]  A  medicine  com- 
pounded of  vinegar  and  sugar. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  ^1585)  X  viij,  Let  the  matter 
be  preparid  with  oxisacchanun  in  tnre  paries  therof.  i7*7" 
41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

Oxy-salt  (p-ksiisjlt).  Chem.  Also  oxl-.  [f. 
OXY-  2  +  SALT.]  A  salt  containing  oxygen ;  a 
salt  of  an  oxyacid. 

1836-41  BRANOE  Chttn.  (ed.  5)  593  The  oxjdizement  of  a 
metal  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  its  oxy- 
salts,  or,  in  other  words,  to  its  combinations  with  oxy-acids. 
1841  SCHONBEIN  in  Ref.  Brit.  Attoc.  210  >lixed  with  chcim- 
cally  pure.,  sulphuric  acid,  with  phosphoric  acid, .nitric  acid, 
potash,  and  a  series  of  oxi-salts.  i88»  VINES  Sachs  s  Hot.  698 
Oxygen  is  introduced  into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  oxy-salts. 

tOxysulphate.   Chem.     An    obs.  name  f< 
a  metallic  sulphate  containing  a  larger  proportion 


dropped  in  excess  into  a  dilute  solution  of  any  hyposulphite, 
give  ^precipitate  of  their  respective  metals  in  tie  state  of 


.  a  compound  of  an  element  or 
ind  radical  with  oxygen andsulphur; 


OXYSULPHION. 

generally  restricted  to  compounds  of  the  oxide 
and  sulphide  of  a  metal,  f  Oxysu'lpliion  Obs. 
'  Daniell's  term  for  the  acid  compound  of  an  oxy- 
salt  containing  sulphur  which  is  set  free  at  the 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  but  which 
cannot  exist  in  a  free  condition '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
=  the  group  SO4,  now  called  SULPHION.  t  Oxy- 
su'lphuret  Obs.  =  Oxysulphide. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ,  Sc.,  Chem.  408  A  mixture  of 
insoluble  *oxysulphide  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda.  1845 
TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  6  A  compound,  .called  by 
Prof.  Daniell  "oxysulphion.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3) 
225  Oxysulphion  of  hydrogen.  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orrs 
Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  472  Oxide  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  com. 
bine  in  many  proportions,  forming  many  *oxysulphurets. 

Oxytocic  (pksitp-sik),  a.  and  st.  Med.  [f.  Gr. 
O(VT&XIOV  =  oxytocic  sb.,  f.  oft)-,  OXY-  I  +  TOKOS 
childbirth.]  a.  adj.  Serving  to  accelerate  parturi- 
tion, b.  sb.  A  medicine  having  this  property. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Oxytocic, .  .a  medicine  which 
promotes  delivery.  1873  R.  BARNES  Dis.  Women  xviii.  187 
Indian  hemp . .  is  credited . .  with  oxytocic  properties.  Ibid., 
The  powers  of  galvanism  as  an  oxytocic,  and  even  in  origin- 
ating uterine  contraction.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 
69  The  oxytocic  action  of  quinia  was  believed  in  many 
years  ago  by  numbers  of  our  Southern  practitioners. 

Oxytone  (fksitflon),  a.  and  so.  Gram.,  chiefly 
Gr,  Gram.  Also  oxyton.  [ad.  Gr.  O£VTOV-OS 
having  the  acute  accent,  f.  6ft;-  sharp,  acute  + 
TOKOS  pitch,  tone,  accent]  a.  adj.  Having  an  acute 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  b.  sb.  A  word  so 
accented. 

1764  W.  PRIMATT  Acce/tfns  redivivi  109  Aristarchus  . .  has 
pronounced  it  [ayutay]  as  an  oxytone.  1869  J.  HADLEV  Ess. 
(1873)  in  On  the  last  syllable  of  an  oxytone  word,  when  .. 
its  higher  pitch  changes  to  a  lower,  the  lower  pitch  is  repre- 
sented in.  .the  same  way  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  circum- 
flex accent.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  II.  App. 
6/2  They  are  not  independent  or  strictly  final  oxytones, 
being  treated  as  fragments  of  a  clause. 

Hence  O'xytone,  O'xytonize  vbs.  trans.,  to 
make  oxytone;  to  pronounce  or  write  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

i8j87  Science  29  Apr.  412/2  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  oxy- 
Ionize  many  words, ..  although  the  accent  shifts,  as  in  other 
Indian  languages. 

Oxytrichine  (pksrtrikain),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
ff.  mod.L.  Oxytrichina  neut.  pi.,  f.  Oxytric/ia,  the 
typical  genus,  f.  Gr.  o(v-  sharp  +  9plf,  TDIX-  hair 
(cf.  Gr.  ofiirpixos  adj.) :  see  -INK1.]  a.  adj.  Be- 
longing to  the  family  Oxytrichina  or  Oxytrichidss 
of  infusorians.  b.  sb.  An  infusorian  of  this  family. 
Also  Oxytri'chinous  a.  =  a  (Mayne  1857). 

Oxytrope  (^ksitroup).  [ad.  mod.L.  Oxytropis, 
f.  Gr.  of  u-  sharp  +  rooms  keel ;  from  the  pointed 
keel  of  the  corolla.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Oxy- 
tropis (N.O.  Leguminosse},  closely  allied  to  Astra- 
galus,  the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  alpine; 
they  have  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  of  various 
colours  in  spikes  or  racemes ;  several  are  cultivated 
as  ornamental  rock-work  plants. 

1865  BENTHAM  Brit.  Flora  215  The  point  of  the  keel  is 
short  and  straight  as  in  the  yellow  oxytrope.  1883  G.  ALLEN 
in  Longtn.  Mag.  Feb.  418  In  the  same  exposed  Clova  range. . 
the  closely-related  yellow  oxytrope  still  grows  in  diminishing 
numbers;  while  its  ally  the  Ural  oxytrope  holds  its  own 
manfully  over  all  the  dry  hills  of  the  Highlands. 

II  Oxyriris({>ksi|'u»-ris).  Zool.  PI.  oxyvrrides 
(-id*z).  [mod.L.  (Rudolphi,  1809),  f.  Gr.  ofw- 
sharp  +  oupd  tail.]  A  genus  of  small  thread-worms 
of  the  family  Ascaridse,  inhabiting  the  rectum  of 
various  animals;  O.  vermicularis  is  frequent  in 
that  of  man,  especially  of  children. 

1864  Reader  IV.  669/3  The  minute  oxyurides,  so  fre- 
quent a  source  of  weakness  and  irritability  in  children. 
1868  Eng.  Cycl.  s.v.  Entozoa,  Oxyuris  is  characterised  by 
being  subulate  posteriorly,  having  the  mouth  orbicular. 

Hence  Ozyu'rlc  a.  [-ic],  pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced by  an  Oxyuris,  as  'oxyuric  irritation'  (Cent. 
Diet.}  ;  Oxyn-ricide  (-said)  [-CIDE  i],  'a  medicine 
which  destroys  Oxyurides'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.~),  an 
anthelmintic ;  Oxjrrrrifnge  [-FUGE]  •=  prec. 

1864  T.  S.  COBBOLD  Entozoa  xiii.  372  There  is  one  Indian 
drug  which  appears  to  be  very  valuable,  because  it  . .  is  . .  a 
true  Oxyuricide.  1881  —  in  jfrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  (1883)  XVI. 
187  The  practical  efficiency  of  the  drug  (milk  of  Papaw]  as 
an  oxyunfuge  has  been  attested  by  Dr.  Peckolt. 

Oxyurous  (pksi,<u<>-r3s),  a.  rare—",  [f.  mod.L. 
oxyiir-us  (cf.  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Having  a  pointed 
tail. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Oxyunts.  .having  a  tail  ending 
in  a  point  ..,  or  the  body  attenuated  and  subulated  to  the 
posterior  extremity :  oxyurous. 

Oy,  Oe  (oi,  oi).  Sc.  Forms:  5  o,  5-  oy,  oye, 
8-  oe.  [a.  Gael,  ogha,  also  written  odha,  pro- 
nounced (o-a)  =  Ir.  iia  grandson,  Oir.  an  descen- 
dant. 0  and  oe  appear  to  be  etymologically  the 
original  forms  in  Lowland  Sc. ;  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  the  diphthong  oy  is  pronounced  (oe  or 
o/).]  A  grandchild. 

c  1470  HENRV  Wallace  i.  30  The  secund  O  he  was  of  gud 
Wallace.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  u>.  Dunbar  308  Belze- 
bubbis  oyis,  and  curst  Corspatrikis  clan.  1564-5  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  326  Jane  Campbell,  oy  and  ane  of  the  airis 
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of  umquhile   Finla  Campbell.      1640-1    Kirkcudbr.   War- 


her  ain  oe  Nanny.  1728  —  General  Mistake  193  Counting 
kin,  and  making  endless  faird,  If  that  their  granny's  uncle's 
oye  's  a  laird.  i8_i8  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi',  iv,  There  was  my 
daughter's  wean,  little  Eppie  Daidle — my  oe,  ye  ken.  1868 
G.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  v,  What's  the  auld  leddy  gaein' 
to  du  wi'  that  lang-leggit  oye  o'  hers  ? 
fb.  A  nephew;  a  niece.  Obs. 


dy  had  bene  go - 

Lennox  brocht  with  him  his  wyfe,  Lady  Margaret  King 
Henrie  his  oy.  1673  Weddcrbitrris  Vocat.  1 1  (Jam.)  Nefos, 
a  nephew  or  oye. 

Oy,  variant  of  HOY  v. 

1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  527  There  let  them 
burr  and  oy,  while  tow'd  aside. 

Oyapock,  a  Brazilian  opossum  :  see  YAI'OCK. 

Oyas,  obs.  f.  OVKZ.    Oyce,  var.  OYSE. 

Oych(e,  obs.  forms  of  OUCH,  clasp. 

Oye,  app.  alteration  of  oyes,  OVKZ  int.  and  sb. 

(Perh.  meant  as  a  sing,  of  oyes ;  possibly  for  OF.  imper. 
sing,  oi  '  hear  (thou) ',  or  for  oyez  with  z  mute  as  in  mod.  F.) 

a  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  94  Oy  !  al  maner  men 
takyth  to  me  tent.  1480  CAXTON  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII. 
530  Thenne  this  lac  Strawe  lete  make  an  oye  in  the  felde 
that  all  his  peple  shold  come  nere  and  here  his  crye  and  wyll. 


fob 


Over  (oi-aj).  Law.  Forms:  [3  oyer,  4  oier, 
oir],  4-  oyer;  also  5-7  oier,  (5  oyeer,  6  oir, 
6-7  oyre).  [a.  AFr.  oyer  (Britton  I.  i.  §  3)  =  OF. 
oir,  oyr:—odir,  aua'ir'.—L.  audire  to  hear,  mod.F. 
oiiir;  an  infinitive  used  subst.] 

1.  Short  for  Oyer  and  terminer ;  a  criminal  trial 
under  the  writ  so  called  (see  below). 

1432-50  tr.  Higden,  Harl.  Confix.  (Rolls)  VIII.  486  That 
paste,  y  schalle  speke  with  oon  of  theym  after  an  oyer. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  H.  (Arb.)  137  Seing  so  worthie  a 
lustice  of  an  Oyre  hath  the  present  ouersight  of  that  whole 
chace.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Covt.  Eng.  n.  Ixvi.  227  Upon 
security  to  appear  before  the  Justices  in  Oyer.  1858  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  II.  2  Some  mighty  issue  has  been  trying 
in  the  great  historical  Oyer  of  the  Reformation  against  the 
See  of  Rome.  1864  Standard  31  Oct.,  The  great  oyer  of 
railway  assassination  came  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  and 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

2.  In  Common  Law,  The  hearing  of  some  docu- 
ment read  in  court ;  esp.  of  an  instrument  in  writ- 
ing, pleaded  by  one  party,  when  the  other  party 
'  craved  oyer '  of  it.     Abolished  1852. 

1602  FULBECKE  znd  Pt.  Parall.  33  The  defendant  de- 
maunded  oier  of  the  Testament.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Oyer 
dc  Record  (Avdire  recordittii).  1672  Ibid,  s.v.,  When  an 
Action  is  brought  upon  an  Obligation,  the  Defendant  may 
pray  Oyer  of  the  Bond ;  or  if  Executors  sue  any  one,  the 
Party  sued  may  demand  Oyer  of  the  Testament.  1670  Tryal 
ofPenn  fy  Mead  12  If  you  deny  me  Oyer  of  that  Law.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xx.  299  He  may  crave  oyer  of  the 
writ,  or  of  the  bond,  or  other  specialty  upon  which  the 
action  is  brought;  that  is  to  hear  it  read  to  him.  185*  Act 
15  Of  16  Viet.  c.  76  §  55  If  Profert  shall  be  made  it  shall  not 
entitle  the  opposite  Party  to  crave  Oyer  of  or  set  out  upon 
Oyer  such  Deed  or  Document. 

Oyer  and  terminer  (oi'ar  and  tS'jminai).  Law. 
The  Anglo-Fr.  phr.  oyer  et  terminer  '  to  hear  and 
determine '  partly  anglicized,  a.  In  Anglo-Fr. 
used  in  proper  verbal  construction,  and  also,  in 
commission  d'oir  et  de  terminer,  as  a  sb.  phrase  = 
'hearing  and  determining*  (cf.  -ER4).  b.  In 
English  chiefly  in  the  latter  construction,  as  in 
Commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  (\ofoyer  and 
determiner,  of  oyer  determiner,  =  AFr.  de  termi- 
ner), a  commission  formerly  directed  to  the  King's 
Judges,  Serjeants,  and  other  persons  of  note,  em- 
powering them  to  hear  and  determine  indictments 
on  specified  offences,  such  as  treasons,  felonies,  etc., 
special  commissions  being  granted  on  occasions  of 
extraordinary  disturbance  such  as  insurrections  : 
also  called  Writ  of  oyer  and  terminer.  Now,  the 
most  comprehensive  of  the  commissions  granted  to 
judges  on  circuit,  directing  them  to  hold  courts 
for  the  trial  of  offences.  Hence  in  such  phrases  as 
Commissioners  or  Justices  of  (or  \in)  o.  &  t.,  writ, 
court  of  a.  &  t.;  and  f  (c)  elliptically,  for  '  com- 
mission or  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  . 

a.  [1378  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  3/2  Furent  assignes  Justices, 
de  enquere,  oyer,  e  terminer  selum  la  leye  e  la  custume.    1292 
BRITTON  I.  i.  §  i  Pur  ceo  qe  nous  ne  suffisums  mie  en  nostre 
propre  persone  a  oyer  et  terminer   totes  les  quereles  del 
poeple.    Ibid.  §  3  Estre  ceo  volums  nous,  qe  lustices  errauntz 
soint  assignetz  de  mesmes  les  chapitres  oyer  et  terminer  en 
chescun  counte"  et  en  chescune  fraunchise  de  vii  aunz  en  vii. 
aunz.    1314-15  Rolis  of  Parlt.  I.  290/1  II  forge  trespas  vers 
luy.  .et  purchace  Commissions  d'oir  &  de  terminer  as  gentz 
favorables  a  li.] 

b.  1414  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  58/1  A  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  termyner,  after  the  fourme  of  a  Statut  mad.     1433  Ibid. 
458/1  Upon  which  Riot  aforsaid,  was  graunted.-writtes  of 
Oyer  and  Termyner.     1455  Ibid.  V.  332/2  Tyll  your  Com- 
mission  of  Oier  and  Determyner  be  direct  to  endifferent 
Commissioners.    1587  FLEMINC. Contn. Holinshed\\\.  1389/1 
In  the_ place  where  the  court  commonlie  called  the  Kings 
bench  is  vsuallie  kept  by  vertue  of  hir  majesties  commission 
of  oier  and  terminer.     1633!'.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hio.  i.  i.  (1810) 
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16  The  Lo.  President  and  Councell  shall  have  Commission, 
power,  and  authoritie  . .  of  Oyer,  Determiner,  and  Goale 
deliverie.  1644  [H.  PARKER]  Jits  Pop.  5  When  discords 
arose.. they  might  have  been  qualified  and  repressed  by  a 
friendly  association,  and  either  one  or  both  might  have  had 
the  oyer  and  terminer  thereof.  1681  Trial  S,  Collcdge  i 
The  Judges  and  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
Gaol-Delivery,  met  at  the  Court- House  in  the  City  of  Oxford. 
1693  C.MATHER  Wonders  I  nvis.  JFo?-/</(i862)6  Considering 
the  Place  that  I  hold  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xix.  269  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery.  1846  MeCuLLOCH  Ace. 
Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  177  The  commissions  which  confer 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  are  three  in  number :  i,  a  com. 
mission  of  peace;  2,  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer; 
and,  3,  a  commission  of  general  gaol  delivery. 

C.  M*S9  J-  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  357  When  hys  jugys 
sat  on  the  oyeer  deterrayner  in  Norwyche,  he  beyng  ther. 
1480  CAXTON  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  578  Anone  after  cam 
doune  one  Over  deiermyne,  for  to  doo  iustyce  on  alle  them 
that  soo  rebeflyd  in  the  cyte.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn,  630 
The  mayre..by  vertu  of  yc  sayd  comyssyon,  callyd  an  oyer 
determyner,  and  a  day  was  kept  at  Guyldhall.  1577  FLEET- 
WOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  n.  III.  55  Upon  Saterday  last 
in  the  after  noone  we  had  an  Oier  and  Determiner  in  the 
Guyld  Hall,  the  which  we  use  to  hold  in  the  vacation  tyme 
to  kepe  the  people  in  obedience. 

d.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union : 
A  court  of  higher  criminal  jurisdiction. 

1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Conmrw.  II.  xxxvij.  24  The  governor 
is  directed  to  appoint  judges,  commissioners  of  oyer  and 
terminer. 

Oyer,  obs.  spelling  of  ofer,  OTHER. 

Oyez,  oyes  Oiye's).  ****•  (s/>->  »•)•  Forms:  5- 
Oyes,O  yes, (5  Oyas,6Oies,Oi8,  Oys,  ooyess); 
6-7  Sc.  hoyes  ;  7-  Oyez,  (7  oiez,  Oyez,  oh  yes, 
O  ace,  7-9  oyess).  [OF.  oiczt  oyez,  hear  ye! 
imperative  pi.  of  oir  to  hear:— L.  audiatis,  pres. 
subj. ;  orig.  pronounced  oye'tst  but  subseq.  reduced 
to  eye's,  and  so  identified  in  sound  with  the  two 
words  0 yes!  and  hence  often  so  written.] 

A.  imperative  verb^  and   interjection.    l  Hear, 
hear  ye  ' ;  a  call  by  the  public  crier  or  by  a  court 
officer    (generally   thrice    uttered),    to    command 
silence  and  attention  when  a  proclamation,  etc.,  is 
about  to  be  made. 

[c  1286  Stat.  Excestre  in  Stat.  Realm  I.  211/1  Ceo  oyez 
vus  A.  e  B. . .  Re  jeo  dirrai  verite.]  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx. 
369  Pit.  Cry,  Oyas  !  Be.  Oyas  !  Ibid.  xxxi.  319  Do  crie 
we  all  on  hym  at  onys,  Qjes  !  Oys  !  Oys  !  Ibid.  360  O  yes ! 
if  any  wight  with  Jm  wriche  any  werse  wate  Werkis.  1567 
Triall  Treas.  (1850)  21  O  yes,  O  yes,  I  will  make  a  pro- 
clamation.  1584  LYLY  Canipaspe  \\\.  ii,  O  ys,  O  ys,  O  ys,all 
manner  of  men,  women,  and  children.  1654  E.  JOHNSON 
Wond.*wkg.  Provid.  i.  2  Oh  yes  !  oh  yes  1  oh  yes  !  All  you 
the  people  of  Christ  that  are  here  Oppressed.  1682  N.  O. 
Boileatfs  Lutrin  iv.  212  With  Stentors  Voice  he  make  loud 
Proclamation  O  yez  !  I' th' Chapter  House,  A  rare  Collation 
Stands  ready  dress*  t.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II.  257 
Oyes  !  oyes  !  in  virtue  of  my  office— Waits  any  member  of 
the  court  without?  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Misadv. 
Margate  xvi,  But  when  the  Crier  cried,  *  O  Yes  P  the  people 
cried,  'O  No!' 

B.  as  sb.    A  call  or  exclamation   of   ( Oyez ! ' 
Plural  f  oyesses,  also  t  oyes. 

Quot.  1635  has  O's  ace,  an  eccentric  plural  of  O  ace  (pro- 
nounced in  the  north  O  yas  or  O  yess). 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  615  The  sayde  tayllours.  .wold 
nat  cease  for  speche  of  the  mayre  nor  oyes  made  by  the 
mayres  sergiaunt  of  armes.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
VIII  4  And  there  with  all,  commaunded  his  Heraulde  to 
make  an  Oyes.  1389  R.  HARVEY  PLPerc.  (1500)  13  Crier, 
make  an  o  yes,  for  Martin  to  come  into  the  Court.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  45  Qni.  Crier  Hob-goblyn,  make  the 
Fairy  Oyes.  Fist.  Elues,  list  your  names:  Silence  you  aiery 
toyes.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  131  Going  with 
oyesses  yp  and  downe  the  streets.  1619  DALTON  Coutttr. 
Just.  xxij.  (1630)  61  He  may  cause  three  oyes  for  silence  to 
be  made.  1635  BRATHWAIT  Arced*  Pr.  u.  196  Having  first 
commanded  Cletor  the  pretorian  cryer  with  three  O's  ace  to 
command  silence.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2) 
88  After  the  crying  of  three  several  Oyesses.  1873  H.  SPENCER 
Stud.  Social,  v.  no  The  oyez  shouted  in  a  Taw  court  to 
secure  attention. 

b.  Erroneously  confused  with  OUTAS  (in  Latin 
form  huesiurn}. 

1597  SKENE  De  lrerb.  Sign*,  Hneshttn,  hoyesium  ane 
hoyes,  or  crie  vsed  in  proclamations.  1609  —  Keg.  Maj.  4 
Quhen  ane  man  is  slane,.  .or  is  found  dead  in  any  place;  in 
this  case,  the  finder  sail  raise  the  hoyes,  as  said  is. 

fC.  as  vb.  trans.  To  proclaim  as  by  cries  of 
'Oyez I'  Obs.  rare. 

159$  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  3  When  the  high  flight  of  his 
lines  in  common  brute  was  ooyessed. 

Oygnement,  Oyke,  obs.  ff.  OINTMENT,  OAK. 

Oylet,  -ett,  etc.,  obs,  forms  of  OILLET. 

Oynct,  Oyne,  obs.  ff.  OINT  v.  to  anoint,  OVEN. 

Oyneon,  -ion,  -yon,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  ONION. 

Oyns,  obs.  form  of  OUNCE  J£.IF  a  weight. 

Oynt,  Oyntuose,  -ture  :  see  OINT,  etc. 

O  ys,  obs.  form  of  OYEZ. 

Oys,  oyse,  oyss,  obs.  ME.  and  Sc.  ff.  USE  sb.,  v. 

Oyschere,  Oyser,  -ier,  obs.  ff.  USHER,  OSIER. 

Oyse,  Oyst(e,  obs.  ff.  OOZE,  HOST  sb. 

Oyster  (oi-staa).  Forms  :  4-5  oystre,  -ere,  4-6 
oistre,  (4  holster,  -re),  5  oystur,  -yr,  (hoystyr, 
-er),  6-8  oister, 4- oyster;  also4-5ostre,5  ostur, 
-yr,  oestre,  6  oster.  [ME.  a.  OF.  oistre,  uistre^ 
hitistrc.  mod.K.  httitrc  =  Pr.?  Sp.,  Pg.  ostra.  obs. 
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It.  ostrea,  ad.L.  estrca  fern.,  beside  ostrenm  neut., 
a.  Or.  uarptov  oyster.] 

1.  A  well-known  edible  bivalve  mollusc  of  the 
family    Ostn-iifa ;    esp.    the    common    European 
species,   Ostrca  edulis,  and  the  North   American 
species,  O.virgimcaot  the  Atlantic,  and  0.  lurida, 
the  Californian  oyster,  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Green  oyster^  an  oyster  which  has  fed  on  conferva  In  tank^. 
//rtr(/r»>-i^r,tht;nativenorthenioysterofU,S.,distingui^hu<l 
from  tlie  Soft  oyster  found  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  south- 
ward.  Mangrove  oyster,  an  oyster  growing  on  the  sub- 
merged trunks  or  roots  of  mangroves,  as  in  I1  lorida.  Rock 
or  sea  oyster,  an  oyster  growing  on  rocks  or  natural  beds,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  artificially  cultivated. 

1357-8  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  fSurtecs)  124  In  Oystres  empt. 
VJT.  ^1377  Abingdon  Ace,  (Camden)  38  In  ostreys  ixv. 
(-1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  392  Many  a  Muscle  and  many 
an  oystre  [v.  rr.  oystere,  oyster]  Whan  othere  men  hath  ben 
ful  wcl  at  eyse  Hath  been  oure  foode.  ^1420  Liber  Cocontm 
(1862)  17  For  to  make  potage  of  oysturs.  1483  C'atA,  AngL 
262/1  An  Ostyr,  ..  ostrfutu,  quidam  piscis,  1555  EDEN 
Deciles  95  The  fi^she  it  selfe  is  more  pfeasaunte  in  eatynge 
then  are  owre  oysters.  1674  T.  FLATMAN  Belly  God  57  Your 
Wall  rteet  Oysters  no  man  will  prefer  Before  the  juicy  Grass- 
green  Colchester.  1756  Mangrove  oyster  [see  oyster-crab 
under  sd].  1806  WoLCOTT(P.  Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  1812  V. 
244  Who  first  an  oyster  eat,  was  a  bold  dog.  1817  J.  EVANS 
Excurs.  lyimfsor^ic.  451  The  green  oyster,eaten  at  Paris, 
is  brought  from  Dieppe.  1838  RncycL  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI. 
688/2  It  abounds  with  small  rock-oysters.  1883  MoLOKEY 
W.  Afr.  Fisheries  43  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  Women  go  in  for 
the  collection  of  mangrove-oysters.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY 
Food  Fishes  N.S.  Wales  •$]  (ibid.)  Recent  experiments  tend 
to  prove  that  the  Rock-Oyster  of  our  shores  . .  which  is  left 
dry  by  every  tide,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Drift-Oyster, 

b.  fa. 

(In  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  monkey  who,  as  judge,  kept 
the  oyster  and  gave  a  shell  to  each  of  the  disputants.) 

1839  THACKERAY  Major  Gahagan  ii,  The  oyster  remained 
with  the  British  Government. 

C.  Phrases  and  proverbial  expressions. 

t  To  drink  to  ones  oysters,  to  fare  accordingly.  ^A 
stopping  or  choking  oyster^  a  retort  which  puts  a  person  to 
silence.  As  like  as  an  apple  to  an  oyster  (and  similar 
phrases),  i.  c.  totally  different. 

1471  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  4r  For  and  I  had  not  delt 
ryght  corteysly  up  on  Holy  Rood  Day  I  had  drownk  to  myn 
oy&tyrs.  a  1539  SKKLTON  Bwvgt  of  Courte  477,  I  haue  a 
stoppynge  oyster  in  my  poke.  153*  MORE  Confttt.  Tindale 
Wks.  724/1  Hys  similitude  of  grammer  likened  vnto  fayth, 
is  no  more  lyke  then  an  apple  to  an  oyster.  1541  UDALL 
Erastn.  Apoph.  (1877)61  To  a  feloe  laiyn^  to  his  rebuke, 
that  he  was  ouer  deintte  of  his  mouthe  and  diete,  he  did  with 
this  reason  glue  a  stopping  oistre.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
(1867)  36  His  wife,  .deuiseth  to  cast  in  my  teeth,  Checks  and 
chokyng  oysters.  1648  JENKYN  BlindGuide  71  Why  do  you 
bring  him  in  speaking  of  apples,  when  you  speake  of  oysters? 

2.  Commonly    applied    also    to    other    bivalve 
molluscs  resembling   the  oyster,  as  the  PEARL- 
OYSTER,  Meleagrina  margaritiferctj  of  the  family 
Avicitlidx ;   also  with  qualifications,  as  Thorny 
oyster  of  the  genus  Spondylus,  Boat-oyster,  a 
fossil  of  the  genus  Gryphceat  Saddle-oyster,  etc. : 
see  quots. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi,  vL  (1495),  By  nyghte.. 
oysires  open  theymselfe  ayenst  dewe.  ..And  that  dewe.. 
bredythafull  precious  gemma,  astone  that  hyghte  Margarita. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y*  L.  v.  iv.  63  Rich  honestie  dwels-.in  a 
poore  house,  as  your  Pearle  in  your  foule  oyster.  1755 
YOUNG  Centanr  v.  Wks.  1757  IV.  226  If  we  should  find  a 
small  pearl  in  one  oyster  of  a  million,  it  would  hardly  make 
us  fishers  for  life.  1828  G.  YOUNG  Geol.  Sum.  Yorksh. 
Coast  241  G, 
Pen 
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oysters  known  as  natives  should  be  contaminated  by  the  near 
presence  of  the  inferior  :>ort.  1706  MORSK.  Amer.  Geog.  II. 
126  About  10000  people  are  employed  in  the  "oyster-fishery 
along  the  coasts  of  England.  I774GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VII.  41  Of  Bivalved  bhell-Kish,  or  Shells  of  the  'Oyster 
Kind.  ijao^RViKStouf'sSHrv.  Lomf.(l7S4)l.  I.  v.  26/2  One 
Kufe  He  Reines,  *Oy.stermonger,  took  a  Custom  of  all  Men 
and  Women  that  washed  their  Clothes,  .there.  1796  LEONI 
AlbcrtZs  Archit.  II.  122/2  You  may  take  up  the  Mud  from 
the  bottom  by  means  of  an  "Oyster-Net.  1599  II.  JONSON 
Cynthia's  Rev.  ll.  i,  O,  Hercules,  'tis  your  only  dish  ;  above 
all  your  potatoes  or  "oyster-pies  in  the  world.  1816  'Quiz' 
Granti  Master  vll.  24  To  partake  Of  ^oyster-sauce  and 
a  beef-steak.  1611  R.  DABORNE  Chr.  titrn'd  Turke  350 
Affrighting  of  whole  streetes  With  your  full  "Oyster  voycc. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  oyster-cultivator, 
-dredger,  -eating,  -fishing,  -grower,  -lover,  -opener, 
-planting,  -rearing,  -seller,  -trawler;  oyster-breed- 
ing adj. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Ceorg.  I.  297  Thro'  Helle's  stormy 
Streights,  and  "Oysler-breeding  Sea.  1508,  17*3  "Oyster- 
dredger  [see  DREDGER!].  1853  FORBES  &  HANLEY  Hist. 
Brit.  Mollnsca  II.  320  Irish  oyster-dredgers  have  a  notion 
that  the  more  the  banks  are  dredged,  the  more  the  oysters 
breed.  1891  W.  K.  BROOKS  Oyster  127  In  some  of  the 
Northern  States  "oyster-planting  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  262/2  An  "Ostre  seller, 
ostrearivs. 

o.  similative,  as  oyster-Rp;   oyster-grey,  -while 
adjs. ;  oyster-coloured ,  as  oyster  brocade,  satin. 
1667  MARVELL  fnstr.  Painter  Dutch  Wars  01  Paint  her 


to  collectors  as  the  Saddle-Oyster  (from  Tranquebar,  etc.). 
1869  WOOD  Comm.  Shells  85  We  come  now  to  the  remark- 
able Saddle  Oyster  (A  natitia  ephippium) . .  recognized  by  its 
flat  lower  valve,  in  which  is  a  large  and  nearly  oval  hole, 
just  below  the  hinge.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  Fishes  N.  S. 
Wales  36  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  '  Hammer-head  Oyster ' 
(Malleus  albus,  Lam.),  &c.,  are  found  on  our  coasts, 
tb.  Long  Oyster.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 
1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Sea  Fishes  105  Long  Oyster, 
Sea.gar,  R^d  Crab :  Locusta  marina.  The  name  long 
Oyster  is  no  doubt  a  Corruption  of  Locusta.  [Rather  of 
Sp.,  Pg.,  Pr.  langosta,  OF.  langoste-.—l,.  locusta.] 

3.  The  morsel  of  dark  meat  in  the  front  hollow 
of  the  side  bone  of  a  fowl. 

1883  H.  P.  SPOFFORD  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  456/1  He 
rolled  under  his  tongue  the  sweet  morsel  of  the  oyster  out 
of  a  side  bone.     1890  Miss  BRADDON  One  Life  II.  103  That 
particular  morsel  out  of  a  fowl's  back  which  epicures  have 
christened  the  oyster. 

4.  Vegetable   oyster:    the    salsify   (also    called 

oyster-plant :  see  5  dl. 

1884  MILLER  Plant-*.,  Traf vfogott  forrifolins,  Jerusalem 
Star,  Salsify,  Vegetable  Oyster. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  oyster 
family,  kind,  spat;  connected  with  the  taking, 
breeding,  keeping,  selling,  or  eating  of  oysters,  as 
oyster-bar,  -barrel,  cry,  -culture  (hence  -culturist), 
-dredge,  -fishery,  -fork,  -ground,  -industry,  -keg, 
-monger,  -net,  -shop,  -smack,  -tavern,  voice ;  made 
of  oysters,  as  oyster-fatty,  -pie,  -sauce,  etc. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Iferaclitus  Riiiens  No.  74  (1713)  II.  201 
As  much  a  Mock  t'  Esquire,  'midst  all  his  Ruff,  As  empty 

JUUr-Barrel  to  a  Muff.  1714  GAY  Trivia  I.  28  When. . 
damsels  first  renew  iheir  "oyster  cries.  1874  Chambers' 
t.ncycl.  VII.  178/2  In  such  situations.. "oyster-culture  can 
b«m9'''. profitably  carried  on.  1881  Daily  Tel.  18  Aug. 
4/S  'Oysterculturists  are  becoming  alarmed  lest  the  superior 


OYSTER-CATCHER. 

Daily  ft'cws  13  May  5/2  The  ration..  consists  of.  .160*  of 
hard  bread  (called  "oyster  bi.scuiu  in  the  States).  1554  \n 
LatimcrtStrm.  4  Rent.  (Parker  boc.)  1  1.  375  Wetton.  'hi  the 
same  place  he  proveth  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  upon 
an  altar,  and  no  'oyster-  board  '.  1840  MACAULAV  Hist.  hng. 
\.  (1871)  I.  40  Tables  which  the  Paputi  irreverently  teimed 
oyster  boards.  1419  Liter  AUmt  (Rolls)  1.  343  Item,  de 
*oystrebot,  quantum  dabit.  1538  BALE  Tkrr  Lawtt  1344 
He  was  sellynge  of  a  Cod  In  an  oyster  tote  a  lyttle  beyonde 
Quene  hythe.  i6pi  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.  536  'Outer-bread, 
so  called  for  that  it  was  good  with  oisters.  18*7  Act  7  <y  8 
C>eo.  /f  ,  c.  29  §  36  If  any  Person  shall  steal  any  Oysters  or 
*Oyster  Brood  from  any  Oyster  Bed.  i6ai  BRAT  HWAIT  .\ut. 
Etnbassie,  etc.  (1877)  303  "Oister-callet,  slie  Vpholster  1889 
R.  BRVUALL  Art  in  Scot.  vi.  96  The  then  popular  "Oyster- 


brocade  trimmed  with  old  point.  1894  //'/./.  11  May  6/5 
The  train  was  in  brocade  of  an  oyster-grey  ground  shot  with 
mother-o'-pearl.  1901  Western.  Gaz.  5  Sept,  6/3  Miss  V.  G 
wore  an  oyster-satin  skirt  with  swathed  bodice. 

d.  Special  combinations  :  oyster-bank,  a  bank 
of  oysters,  an  oyster-bed:  see  BANK  sb^t,;  f  oyster- 
barrel  muff,  a  muff  having  the  form  of  an  oyster- 
barrel  ;  oyster-bed,  (a)  a  layer  of  oysters  covering 
a  tract  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a  place  where 
oysters  breed  or  are  bred :  see  BED  sb.  14  b ;  (i)  a 
j  layer  or  stratum  containing  fossil  oysters ;  oyster- 
bird  =  OYSTER-CATCHER  ;  oyster-biscuit  (see 
quot.)  ;  f  oyster-board,  a  long  narrow  board  or 
table  of  the  kind  used  for  displaying  oysters  for 
sale ;  applied  contemptuously  to  the  communion- 
tables introduced  by  the  early  Reformers  and  the 
Puritans ;  oyster-boat,  a  boat  (in  U.  S.  also  a 
floating  house  built  on  a  raft)  used  in  the  oyster- 
fishery  or  oyster  cultivation  ;  f  oyster-bread  (see 
quot.) ;  oyster-brood,  the  spat  of  oysters  in  its 
second  year;  foyster-oallet  —  oyster-wenck  ;  oys- 
ter-cellar, a  shop,  orig.  in  a  basement,  where 
oysters  are  sold;  oyster-crab,  a  small  crab  living 
as  a  commensal  with  an  oyster,  esp.  Pinnotheres 
ostreum ;  oyster-farm,  a  tract  of  sea-bottom 
where  oysters  are  bred  artificially ;  hence  oyster- 
farming;  oyster-field  =  oyster-bed ;  oyster-fish, 
t(a)  an  oyster;  (i>)  the  toad-fish  (Batrachvs  tau); 
(c)  the  tautog  ( Tautoga  onitis~] ;  oyster-green, 
a  name  of  the  seaweed  Ulva  lactuca,  also  U.  latis- 
sima  (broad-leaved  o.) ;  oyster-knife,  a  strong 
knife  adapted  for  opening  oysters;  toyster-lay  — 
oyster-bed  (cf.  LAYING  vol.  sb.  2  c) ;  oyster-like  a., 
resembling  an  oyster,  esp.  in  sticking  inside  one's 
'shell';  oyster-man,  a  man  engaged  in  taking, 
breeding,  or  selling  oysters ;  oyster-meter,  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  Court  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  to  supervise  the  oyster  industry ;  oyster- 
mushroom,  an  esculent  fungus,  Agaricus  ostreatus; 
oyster-park, an  oyster-bed  or  oyster-farm;  oyster- 
plant,  (a)  the  sea-lungwort  (Mertensiamaritimd), 
so  called  from  the  oyster-like  flavour  of  its  leaves ; 
(b)  the  salsify  ( Tragopogon  porrifolius) ;  Spanish 
oyster-plant,  Scolymus  hispanicus,  the  edible  roots 
of  which  are  used  like  salsify ;  oyster-plover  — 
OYSTER-CATCHER;  oyster-rake,  a  rake  with  a  long 
handle  and  tines  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  usually  well  curved,  used  for  gathering 
oysters  in  deep  water  ;  oyster-scale,  the  scale- 
insect  Mytilaspis  pomonim;  •)•  oyster-scalp,  a 
scallop  or  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  oyster-family,  or 
its  shell ;  oyster-seed,  oyster  spat ;  also,  young 
oysters  suitable  for  transplantation  to  artificial 
beds ;  t  oyster-table,  a  table  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  oyster-tongs,  an  instrument  used  for 
gathering  oysters  in  shallow  water,  consisting  of 
a  jointed  pair  of  hinged  rakes  with  inward-bending 
teeth  and  long  handles ;  oyster-tree,  the  man- 
grove ;  t  oyster-wench,  -wife,  -woman,  a  girl  or 
woman  who  sells  oysters. 

1612  Proc.  Virginia  102  in  Capt.  Smith's  Wks.  (Arb.)  168 
Hee . .  forced  them  to  the  "oyster  banks.  1831  Ettcycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  7!  IV.  284  The  oyster  banks  produce  the  finest  pearls  in 
the  world.  1703  DE  FOE  Reform.  Manners  ^Iisc.  101 
Knights  of  the  Famous  "Oyster-Uarrel  Muff.  1591  PF.KCIVALL 
Sp.  Diet ,  Osliario,  an  "oister  bed.  1833  I  .YELL  Princ.  Gtot. 
III.354  The  strata  of  sand  which  immediately  repose  on  th< 
oyster-bed  are  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains.  1898 


cellars  in  Edinburgh.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1770)  4 
The  "Oyster-Crab.  This  little  species  is  generally  fou 
with  the  Mangrove  oysters,  in  their  shells.  1888  A 


nd 
tntr. 

Anthropologist  I.  No.  4.  297  The  "oysterfield.  .would  supply 
a  bounteous  repast.    1611  FLOKIO,  Ostreca,  any  "oyster-fish. 


. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  clix.  1377  Lungwoort.  groweth 
vpon  rockes  .  .  especially  among  Oisters  .  .  ;  this  Mosse 
they  call  "Oister  greene.  1866  freas.  But.  833/1  Oyster- 


ereen,  a  name  commonly  given  to  Viva  Lactitca  from  its 
bright-green  tint,  and  its  being  frequently  attached  to  the 
common  oyster.  1694  MOTTKUX  Ral'tlais  iv.  xxx.  (1737)124 
Like  an  "Oyster-knife.  1703  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3897/4  '1  lie 
"Oyster-Lays  in  the  Hundred  of  Rochford,  in  the  County 
of  Essex.  1784  R.  BACE  Bar-ham  Downs  I.  339  How  I 
acquired  any  "oyster-like  disposition  .  .  1  know  no  more  than 
a  coach-horse.  155*  HULOET,  "Oyster  man,  .  .  ostreariits  . 
1891  W.  K.  BROOKS  Oyster  141  No  particular  set  of  oyster- 
men  are  to  blame.  1780  Citron,  in  Ann.  Keg.  201/1  Tried 
and  learnedly  argued  between  the  "oyster-meters  of  London 
and  the  proprietors  of  oyster-beds  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
1875  COOKE  futtft  iv.  86  The  'oyster  mushroom  .  included 
in  almost  every  list  and  book  on  edible  fungi.  i86j  ANSTED 
Channel  Isl.  iv.  xxii.  (ed.  2)  509  About  250  men  and  women 
are  employed  in  the  "oyster  parks  in  sorting,  loading,  and 
unloading  oysters.  1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  542  Mtrtensia 
r-taritima  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  sea-coasts  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England,  where  it  is  called  *Oyst?r  Plant. 


scalph,  ostrifer.  1610  A  Ithorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  Wash- 
ington* (1860)  App.  p.  ii,  The  Parlor.  Impr.  ij  tables  —  a  cup- 
bard..  a  round  "oyster  table.  1716  Providence  Rec.  (1894) 
VI.  161  To  Iron  Teeth  for  "Oyster  Tongs  and  Carpenters 
Adds  00-05-00.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  I.  iv.  31  Off  goes  his 
bonnet  to  an  "Oyster-wench.  1815  BROCKETT  A'.  C.  Glass,  s.  v., 
Ke-shee-ke-le-kaul^r-Oysteers,  the  famous  cry  of  the  elder 
oyster-wenches  in  Newcastle.  156*  .[.  Ht-vwooo  Prov.  <y 
Jifigr.  (1867)  113  On  whom  gape  thine  Oysters  so  wide, 
"oysterwife?  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  clix.  1377  The  poore 
"Oisterwomen  which  Carrie  Oisters  to  sell  vp  and  down. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  540  The  Oyster-  Women  lock'd  their 
Fish  up,  And  trudg'd  away  to  cry  No  Bishop. 

Hence  Oyster  v.,  to  fish  lor  or  gather  oysters; 
so  Oysterer,  one  who  gathers  or  sells  oysters; 
a  boat  employed  in  the  oyster-fishery  ;  Oy  aterlng- 
vbl.  sl>.  Also  (all  more  or  less  nonce-words) 
Oysterage,  an  oyster-bed;  Oysterdom,  the 
domain  or  realm  of  oysters  ;  Oy  »ter  fu  11  a., 
replete  with  oysters  ;  Oyrterhood,  the  condition 
of  an  oyster,  habitual  seclusion  or  reserve  ;  Oyite  - 
rlan  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  oysters;  Oy»t*ri»h 
a.,  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  oyster  (hence 
Oysterishness)  ;  Oysterixe  v.,to  make  an  oyster 
of,  treat  as  an  oyster  ;  Oy  sterle**  a.,  having  no 
oysters,  devoid  of  oysters  ;  Oy  sterling,  a  young 
or  small  oyster. 

18.  .  E.  INGERSOLL  (CenLt,  Many  more  are  'oystering  now 
than  before  the  war.  1896  /  'oice  (N.  Y.)  13  Feb.  3/3  Being 
near  the  Gulf  some  would  oyster  and  fish.  1866  Mom.  Star 
4  Jan.,  The  Saltash  "oysterage  will  .  .  be  found  a  valuable 
acquisition  by  the  company.  1865  }•  C.  BERTRAM  Harvest 
Sea  xi.  (1873)342  The  lie  de  Re  ..  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.. 
may  now  be  designated  the  capital  of  French  "oysterdom. 
01618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  267  lakes-farmers, 
Fidlers,  Ostlers,  "Oysterers.  i8>8  BASIM  Anglo-Irish  II. 
188  Be  it  in.  -merchantman,  collier,  oysterer,  skiff,  or  open- 
boat.  1855  SINC.LETON  Virgil  I.  83  Pontus  and  "oyster-full 
Abydos'  straits  Are  templed.  1854  LOWELL  Comer.  30  Yn. 
Ago  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  90  He  came  out  of  his  'oysterliood  at 
last.  1838  A'eai  Monthly  Mag.  LIU.  545  We  are  now 
approaching  the  paradise  of  the  "oysterian  Adam  and  Eve  .  . 
the  locality  of  the  first  fossil  occurrence  of  the  ostrea 
Irviuscttla.  i66»  Virginia.  Slat.  (1823)  II.  140  The  poore 
Indians  whome  the  seating  of  the  English  hath  forced  from 
their  wonted  conveniences  of  *oystering.  1860  My  f-.x- 
periences  in  Australia  bd  In  summer  .  .oystering.  used  to 
be  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  young  folks  of  Sydney. 
1834  BECKFORD  Italy  I.  iii.  31  A  certain  "oysterishness  ol  eye 
and  flabbiness  of  complexion.  1793  SOUTHEV  Lit.  in  Lift 
1.  196  Poor  Southey  will  either  be  cooked  for  a  Cherokee, 
or  "oysterised  by  a  tiger.  1865  -So/.  Rev.  2  Dec.  710/3  '1  he 
awful  vision  of  an  "oysterless  generation  [may]  be  prevented 
from  becoming  a  fact.  1867  Times  15  Oct.  5/6  Not  one 
of  the  young  "oysterlings  of  the  previous  cummer's  spat  was 
known  to  have  been  kified  by  the  cold  weather  or  frost. 

Oyster-ca'tcher.  [Cf.  Kris,  oestervisscher, 
Ger.  austermann,  austernfischer,  and  Linnaeus'  L. 
name  ostralegus,  mod.F.  hutlrier.]  A  maritime 
wading  bird  of  the  family  Hxmatoptdidg  with 
black-and-white  or  black  plumage,  and  bill  and 
feet  of  a  brilliant  red. 


The  common  European  species  is  HzmatofH 
Linn.,  the  earlier  Eng.  name  of  winch  is  Sea  I 
American  species  is  H.  p*lliat*s.     As.  an   knghsh  n« 
•  oyster-catcher  'appears  first  in  connexion  with  the  lat 
it  was  used  gener.cally  by  Pennant  Ge«era  of  B,ras  I 

",«,"  M.  CATESBV  .Vat.  Hist.  CarMn.  (.754)  'if  5,^fT  ''' 
tof£.  ..  The  Oyster  Catcher.  ,7ja  MoimvEi.  in_/M,/.  7> 


OYSTERLOIT. 

XXXVII.  448  Hxiiiatopus.  .  .The  Oyster-Catcher,  so  called, 
because  it  feeds  upon  Oysters,  which  it  finds  gaping  when 
left  dry  on  the  Banks  at  low  Water.  1846  STOKES  Dim, 
Australia.  II.  vii.  254  Our  game-bag  was  thinly  lined  with 
small  curlews,  oyster-catchers,  and  sanderlings. 

t  Oysterloit.  Also  -loyte,  -loite.  An  old 
name  of  bistort,  Polyganum  Bistorta. 

[Perh.  an  error  in  Lyte  for  *oysterloyec :  cf. '  Ooslerlucye, 
Aristolochia,  herba,  Ger.  osterlucey '  (Kilian).  According  to 
Turner  Names  of  Herbes  (1881)  83  'Bistorta  is  called,  .in 
the  South  countrey  Astrologia.' :  see  the  various  forms  of 
this  word  under  ARISTOLOCHIA  and  ASTROLOGE.] 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xiv.  23  The  small  Bistorte  ..  is 
called  in  some  places  of  England  Oysterloyte.  161 1  COTGR., 
Coulcwree,  Snakeweed,  Oysterloit. 

Oysterous.a.  [f.  OYSTER  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  full  of,  oysters. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  III.  239  The  conversation  . . 
of  tnose  oysterous,  boisterous  conyivialists.  i88a  H.  C. 
MERIVALE  Faucit  of  Ball.  II.  ll.  iv.  192  A  little  pair  of 
oysterous  eyes  of  no  particular  colour. 

Oyster-shell.     A  shell  of  an  oyster. 

c  1450  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  239  Falsehed  and  sche  byn 
bothe  of  oon  substaunce,  Alle  be  they  not  worth  an  oyster- 
schelle.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  hid.  (Arb.)  16  Theyr  fete 
are  round.. of  the  bignes  of  great  oystershelles.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Four-/,  Beasts  (165%)  104  Harts  marrow, ..  mingled  with 
the  powder  of  oyster  shels, . .  cureth  kibes  and  chilblanes. 
1875  BUCKLAND  Log-bk.  124  The  black  markings  or  Wampum- 
spots  in  the  American  oyster-shell  were.. cut  out,  made  into 
beads,  and  used  as  money  or  ornaments  by  the  Indians. 

b.  attrib.  Oyster-shell  stains  (Plwtogr.}, 
stains  on  the  plate  in  the  collodion  process. 

1757  WHYTT  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  387  He  put  the  first  in 
pystersheH  lime-water.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  188/1  Career- 
ing  it  in  Bath,  in  his  oyster-shell  phaeton.  1868  LEA  PJwtogr. 
247  Marbled  Stains. — (  Oyster -shell '  stains  of  reduced  silver, 
with  a  gray  metallic  surface  and  in  curious  curved  and 
arabesque  patterns  occasionally  make  their  appearance. 

Oy stery,  a.  [f.  OYSTEB  +  -T.]  Characterized 
by  or  abounding  in  oysters;  having  the  quality  of 
an  oyster. 

1844  DICKENS  Lett.  III.  59, 1.. opened  the  dispatch  with 
a  moist  and  oystery  twinkle  in  my  eye.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Fragm.  ii,  A  sea-shore  Hellespontian,  eminent  most 
of  oystery  sea-shores. 

Oystre,  oystry,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  HOSTRY. 

Oystreche,  -ege,  -ige,  -yche,  obs.  ff.  OSTRICH. 

Oyther,  obs.  form  of  OTHEB. 

Oz.  [a.  It.  oz  or  oz,  isth  c.  abbreviation  of 
onm,  arize.]  An  abbreviation  used  for  'ounce', 
'  ounces ',  esp.  after  a  number,  as  in  3  Ib.  8  oz. 

(For  Italian  MS.  forms  of  the  abbreviation,  see  Cappelli 
Dizioitario  di  Abbreviature,  Milano,  1899.  In  MS.  the  2 
had  the  lengthened  form,  its  tail  being  usually  carried  in 
a  circle  under,  round,  and  over  the  0,  so  as  to  form  the  line 
of  contraction  over  the  word.  Cf.  the  analogous  (i3-i5thc.) 
ways  of  writing  It),  for  libra,  libre  pound,  pounds.) 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VIII 257  b,  A  C.  liii.  ounces  in 
golden  plate,  and  .iiii.  M.  iii.  oz  in  gylte  plate.  1891  Penny 
Postage  Jubilee  173  A  letter  of  4  oz.  to  Hong-Kong  is 
..*ld. 

II  Ozsena,  ozena  (<?zf-na).  [L.  ozsena  (Pliny), 
a.  Gr.  ofmi/o  a  fetid  polypus  in  the  nose,  f.  ofeii' 
to  smell.  Cf.  F.  ozhie  (1603  in  Hatz-Darm.).] 
1.  Path.  A  fetid  muco-pnrulent  discharge  from 
the  nose,  due  to  ulcerative  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  frequently  with  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Ozena  ..  a  disease  or  sore  in  the 
nose,  causing  a  stinking  savour.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim. 
fj  Min.  347.  1741  MONRO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  113  An  Ozzna  is. . 
ill  to  cure.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  204  The 
first  variety  . .  is  often  found  as  a  sequel  in  ozaenas. 
t2.  Old  name  for  the  Cuttle-fish.  Obs.  [=  Gr. 
ofaii/a  a  strong-smelling  sea  polypus.] 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  238  The  subtle  Smell- 
strong-Many-foot  [margin  The  Ozena],  that  fain  A  dainty 
feast  of  Oyster-flesh  would  gain.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Ozxiia,  a 
sort  of  the  Fish  Pourcoutrel  or  Many-feet,  so  call'd  from  the 
rank  Smell  of  its  Head. 

Hence  Ozie-nic  a.,  pertaining  to  ozsena. 
1857  m  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
Ozanna,  obs.  variant  of  HOSANNA. 
Ozarkite    (oza-ikait).    Min.     [Named    1846 
from  Ozark  +  -ITE  1.]     A  white  amorphous  variety 
of  Thomsonite,  from  the  Ozark  Mountains,  Ar- 
kansas. 

1846  C.  U.  SHEPHARD  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  II.  251. 
Oze,  obs.  form  of  OOZE. 

Ozen-,  Ozin-,  Oznabrig,  var.  OSNABURQ  Obs. 
Ozey,  var.  OSEY  Obs.,  a  sweet  wine.    Oziar, 
ozier :  see  OSIEB.      Ozie,  obs.  f.  OOZY. 

f  Ozimus,  ozymus.  Obs.  App.  some  error  for 
OSMUND  1,  iron  imported  from  Sweden. 

JSSO  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  in  Lit.  Rent.  (Roxb.)  261  If  he  [King 
of  Suethen]  brought  ozymus  and  stele,  and  cooper,  etc..  he 
shuld  haue  our  commodites  and  pai  custom  as  an  English- 
man. 1657-61  HEYLIN  Hist.  Re/.  (1849)  I.  232  (D.)  If  he 
sent  ozimus,  steel,  copper,  &c.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
xxxv.  277. 
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Ozocerite,  ozokerit(e 

-ait;  JuztfSH'rait,  -kio'rait).  Min.  \o..G&.  ozokerit 
(Glocker,  1833),  arbitrarily  f.  Gr.  of-tiv  to  smell 
(o£«  I  smell)  +  Kiypos  bees-wax  +  -ITE*.]  A  wax-like 
fossil  resin,  of  brownish-yellow  colour  and  aromatic 
odour;  a  mixture  of  natural  hydrocarbons,  occurring 
in  some  bituminous  coal-measure  shales  and  sand- 
stones. Also  called  native  paraffin  ,  mineral  tallcnv^ 
or  mineral  wax. 

Originally  found  by  M_eyer  in  Moldavia;  subsequently  in 
Galiciaand  other  countries.  Used  to  make  candles,  and  for 
insulating  electrical  conductors,  etc. 

1837  DANA  Min.  441  Ozokerite,  a  variety  of  black  bitumen 
lately  discovered  by  Meyer.  1846  WORCESTER,  Ozocerite,  a 
mineral  resembling  resinous  wax  in  consistence  and  trans- 
lucency.  1884  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  341/2  The  ozokerite  or 
earth  wax  of  Galicia  is  found  in  great  abundance. 

attrib.  1871  SCOFFERN  in  Belgravia  Mag.  Feb.  450  An 
entirely  new  source  of  candle-making  material  has  been 
developed,  from  the  exploration  of  the  ozokerit  mines  border. 
ing  the  Caspian  Sea.  1885  W,  L.  CARPENTER  Soapt  Candles 
etc.  328  Ozokerit  Candles. 

Hence  Ozo'cerited,  ozo'kerited  //>/.  a.t  covered 
or  treated  with  ozocerite,  as  ozocerittd  core.  (U.S.) 

Ozona'tion.     =  OZONIZATIOX. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  CJiew.  286  Ozonation 
of  the  .  .  oxygen  .  .  takes  place. 

Ozone  (<«'z0nn).  Chem.  [a.  F.  ozone  (1840),  f. 
Gr.  of-tiv  to  smell  +  -ONE.]  An  allotropic  or 
altered  condition  of  oxygen,  existing  in  a  state  of 
condensation  (having  three  atoms  to  the  molecule, 
O3),  with  a  peculiarly  pungent  and  refreshing  odour. 

It  is  produced  in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  and  by  the  silent 
discharge  of  electricity  or  the  passage  of  electric  sparks 
through  the  air  (whence  it  is  sometimes  perceived  after 
a  thunderstorm)  ;  it  is  more  active  than  ordinary  oxygen,  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent,  liberates  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide,  and,  when  heated,  breaks  up  into  ordinary  oxygen, 
expanding  by  half  its  volume, 

1840  SCHONBEIN  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1841)  214,  I  shall.. 
consider  the  odoriferous  principle  as  an  elementary  body 
and  call  it  'Ozone1,  on  account  of  its  strong  smell.  Ibid. 
217,  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  familiar 
electrical  odour  to  ozone.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  fy  Merck. 
II.  vii.  195  Exhilarated  by  the  fresh  ozone  of  the  mountains. 
1880  CLF.MINSHAW  Wurtz  Atom.  The.  119  Ozone  is,  as  we 
all  know,  condensed  oxygen. 

\>.fig. 

1865  Comk*  Mag.  Apr.  450  The  aristocratic  ozone  being 
absent  from  the  atmosphere,  there  was  a  flatness  about  the 
dancing  of  all  those  who  considered  themselves  above  the 
plebeian  ranks  of  the  tradespeople.  1896  Godey's  Mag. 
Apr.  357/1  In  the  artistic  ozone  of  that  zealous  body  of 
workers  her  ambition  received  its  first  definite  impulse, 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.txs>  ozone  apparatus  ^  carrier, 
generator^  machine,  season  ;  ozone-bearing,  -infus- 
ing adjs.  ;  ozone-box,  -cage,  a  box  containing 
ozone  test  papers,  used  to  indicate  the  presence 
and  relative  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  ;  ozone- 
hydrogen,  Osann's  term  for  hydrogen  evolved  by 
electrolysis  from  sulphurated  water,  said  to  have 
more  active  properties  than  ordinary  hydrogen  ; 
ozone  (test)  paper  (see  quot);  ozone  scale,  a 
scale  of  tints  with  which  to  compare  ozone  papers 
after  exposure  ;  ozone-water,  a  solution  of  ozone 
in  water. 

iSjfo  Daily  News  25  Jan.  5/7  The  want  ..  of  *ozone- 
bearing  south-westerly  winds.  1861  N,  Syd.  Soc.  Year  Bk, 
Med.  124  A  new  ^Ozone-box  and  Test-slips.  187*  C.  B. 
Fox  Ozone  20  A  modification  of  Beane's  *Ozone  generator. 
1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  323  *  Ozone-hydrogen.  1864 
KEMP  in  Times  12  Oct.,  The  discoloration  of  *ozone  paper 
.  .did  not  at  any  time  during  the  month  reach  the  maximum 
observed  here.  1874  Chambers^  Encycl.  VII.  180/2  The 
effect,  .produced  by  the  air  on.  .*ozone-test  papers  —  papers 
steeped  in  iodide  of  potassium,  .which  are  rendered  brown 
(or  blue)  by  the  liberation  of  iodine—  is  ..  due  to  ozone. 
1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  323  *Q  zone-water  ^  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ozone,  which,  according  to  Meissner.., 
exhibits  in  certain  cases  an  action  opposed  to  that  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen, 

O-zoned,  a.    [-ED^.]    Supplied  with  ozone. 

1902  Scotsman  3  Sept.  6/8  The  finely  ozoned  air  in  the 
Highlands  has  a  gloriously  recuperating  power. 

O-zoneless,  a.     [-LESS.]     Having  no  ozone. 

1887  All  Year  Round  29  Jan.  36  It  allows  of  really 
beneficial  exercise  when  it  carries  its  rider  out  of  an  ozone- 
less  region.  x8ja  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  17  That  ozoneless 
lake,  immemorially  stagnant  in  its  depths,  which  we  call 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Ozonic  (ozfrnik),  a.  [f.  OZONE  +  -ic.]  Of,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  containing  ozone. 

Ozonic  et/ier,  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  water 
with  ether. 

1840  SCHONBEIN  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1841)  218  The  elec- 
trolysis of  our  ozonic  compound.  1872  C  B.  Fox  Ozone  28 
The  action  of  Dr.  Richardson's  Ozonic  Ether  on  the  Iodide 
of  Potassium  tests  is  due  to  the  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  which 
has  been  mixed  with  it.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  \\.  ii.  (1879)  320 
The  oxygen  in  combination  with  haemoglobin  was  in  an 
active,  or  ozonic  condition. 


OZYAT. 

O'zonide.     [-int.]     (See  quot.  1872.) 

1867  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Retros.  Med.  464  Ozonides,  such  as  per- 
manganate of  potash  and  the  persalts  of  iron,  turn  the  resins 
blue.  1872  C.  B.  Fox  Ozone  n  Schonbein  called  those 
bodies  containing  Oxygen  in  a  negatively  active  condition 
Ozonides. 

Ozoniferous  (Juz*mHeros),  a.  [f.  OZONE  + 
-(I)FEROUS.]  Bearing  or  generating  ozone. 

1858  T.  GRAHAM  Etem.  Chem.  II.  640  Passing  the  ozoni- 
ferous  oxygen  ..  through  a  tube  containing  pumice-stone 
soaked  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  dry  it.  x88x  Sci.  Amer.  XLIV. 
265  Plants  supposed  to  produce  or  evolve  ozone,  and  hence 
called  ozoniferous  plants. 

Ozonify  (<?zJa-nifai\  v.  [f.  OZONE  +  -(I)FT.] 
trans.  To  convert  into  ozone ;  to  ozonize. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  301  By  means  of  platinnm 
wires, ..  electric  discharges  are  passed  through  the  oxygen, 
whereby  it  becomes  ozonified.  1896  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  573. 

Hence  Ozonifica'tlon.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Ozoiiization  (Ji'ztfnsiz^'Jan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
next :  see  -ATION.]  Conversion  into  ozone ;  charging 
with  ozone. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  300  Processes . .  attended 
with  ozonisation  of  the  air.  1872  C.  B.  Fox  Ozone  18  A 
powerful  ozonisation  of  the  Oxygen  . .  is  immediately  pro- 
duced. 

Ozonize  (^-z^naiz),  v.    [f.  OZONE  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  (oxygen)  into  ozone. 

1858  T.  GRAHAM  Eletn.  Chem.  II.  641  Ozonised  oxygen 
was  freed  from  ozone  and  aqueous  vapour  by  passing 
through  sulphuric  acid  [etc.].  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
IV.  300  Dry  oxygen  ..can  be  only  partially  ozonised  by 
electric  discharges.  1893  Times  19  July  2/6  A  condenser 
charge  is  obtained  by  means  of  which  the  oxygen  around 
the  points  is  condensed  or  ozonized. 

2.  To  charge  or  impregnate  with  ozone  ;  to  treat 
or  act  upon  with  ozone. 

1850  T.  GRAHAM  Elew.  Chem.  1. 304  In  ozonized  air,  paper 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  imme- 
diately becomes  brown  from  the  liberation  of  iodine.  1881 
Nature  XXIII.  363  The  slip  had  been  ozonized  by  exposure 
. .  to  the  air. 

Hence  O'zonized,  O'zonizing///.  adjs. 

1850  Ozonized  [see  2  above].  1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  165 
This  blue  colour  may  be  developed  by  guaiacum  and  ozon- 
izing substances.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  \\.  ii.  §  3.  278  A  mix- 
ture of  ozonized  turpentine  and  tincture  of  guaiacum. 

Ozonizer  (<?"'z0naiz3i).  [f.  prec.  + -ER  I.]  An 
apparatus  for  producing  ozone. 

1875  \f\TisDict.  Chem.  VII.  887  Houzeau  has  constructed 
an  apparatus  called  an  '  ozoniser ',  by  which  ozone  is  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantity.  1893  Times  18  July  a/6 
Other  forms  of  ozonizers  are  also  employed. 

Ozo'nograph.    [f.  OZONE  +  -o  +  -GRAPH.]    A 
registering  or  self-acting  ozonoscope. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ozono'grapher.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -GRAPHER.] 
One  who  observes  and  records  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  ozone. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ozoiioiueter  (^zimp'm/'tw).  [f.  OZONE  :  see 
-METER.]  An  instrument  or  device  for  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air. 

It  consists  of  a  graduated  scale  of  tints  with  which  ozone 
test  papers,  after  exposure  for  a  fixed  time,  are  compared. 

1864  Times  13  Oct.,  Schcenbein's  ozonometer  is  graduated 
from  zero  to  10  deg.  1868  Eng.  Cycl.  s.  v.,  An  ozonometer 
by  which  a  strip  of  ozone-paper  24  inches  in  length  is 
exposed  successively  for  an  hour  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

So  O-zoiiome'tric  a.,  pertaining  to  the  measure- 
ment of  ozone ;  Ozono'inetry,  the  measurement 
of  the  amount  or  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  air. 

1857  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lect.  Princ.  fy  Pract.  Physic  (ed.  4) 
(L.),  He  got  several  physicians  at  Basle  to  compare  their 
lists  of  catarrhal  patients  with  his  table  of  atmosphero-ozo- 
nometric  observations.  1864  WEBSTER,  Ozonometry,  1867 
BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  Ozonometry.  This  term  has 
been  applied  to  the  means  of  detecting  the  presence  and  pro- 
portion of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ozonoscope  (0z<?Li'n&k0up).  [f.  OZONE  +  Gr. 
-o-tcoiros  viewing  :  see  -SCOPE.]  An  instrument  for 
showing  the  presence  or  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air. 

1872  C.  B.  Fox  Ozone 41  Discussions,  .as  to  whether  or  not 
Schonbein's  ozonoscope  solely  registers  Ozone.  Ibid,  43  This" 
test  appeared  to  him,  then,  to  be  useless  both  as  an  ozo- 
nometer and  an  ozonoscope. 

So  Ozonoscopic  (0z<?un0sk(rpik)  a.,  serving  to 
indicate  the  presence  or  amount  of  ozone. 

1872  C.  B.  Fox  Ozone  17  If  positive  and  negative  electricity 
be  allowed  to  impinge  on  ozonoscopic  paper  . .  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  effects  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity. 

Ozonous  (<?«-z0n3s),  a.    [f.  OZONE +  -ous.]     Of 
the  nature  of  or  containing  ozone. 
1890  in  WEBSTER. 
fO'zyat.  Obs.  An  illiterate  spelling  of  ORGEAT. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  312  To  make  Ozyat. 
Blanch  a  Pound  of  Sweet  Almonds,  and  the  same  of  Bitter, 
beat  them  very  fine  [etc.].  1778  Ibid.  (ed.  2),  To  make  Ozyat 
a  second  way.  Ibid^  Send  it  up  in  ozyat  glasses ..  quite 
cold. 
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Pthe  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  English 
and  other  modern  languages,  was  the  fifteenth 
in  the  ancient  Roman  alphabet,  corresponding  in 
position  and  value  to  the  Greek  Pi,  TT,  PI,  earlier 
P,  P,  originally  written  from  right  to  left     l,  and 
identical  with  the  Phenician  and  general  Semitic 
Pi,  forms  of  which  were'],  H.     During  its  whole 
known  history  the  letter  has  represented  the  same 
consonantal  sound,  viz.  the  labial  tennis,  or  lip 
unvoiced  stop,  to  which  the  corresponding  sonant 
or  voiced  stop  is  li,  and  the  nasal,  M.     In  English, 
the  simple  /  has   always  this   sound ;    but  it  is 
sometimes  silent,  as  initially  in  the  combinations 
pn-,  ps-,  pt-  (representing  Greek  TTV-,  >//-,  ITT-),  and 
medially   between   m  and   another  consonant,  as 
in  HampsteaJ,  Hampton,    Sampson,    Thompson, 
Dempster,  Tompkins,  where  it  is  not  etymological, 
but  has  the  function  of  indicating  for  the  preceding 
m  the  short  and  semi-sonant  value  which  m  natur- 
ally has  before  pronounced/ :  cf.  Simpson,  crimson 
(si'msan,   kri'mz'n),   with   wimple,   wimble.      In 
words  from  Latin,  such  as  exempt,  tempt,  peremp- 
tory, assitinpsit,  consumptive,  reiiemp/ion,  and  some 
others,  as  Humpty- Dumpty,  where  the/  is  (so  far 
as   English   is   concerned)   etymological   or  con- 
sciously derivational,  there  is  generally  in  careful 
utterance  an  intention  to  pronounce  it,  resulting  in 
an  incomplete  p,  which  we  indicate  thus  tempt, 
ride'raPjan  ;  but,  in  rapid  or  careless  utterance,  the 
/  disappears,  just  as  in  Ham(p)ton,  T/wm(p)son. 
The  digraph  PH,/4,  is  used,  in  continuation  of 
Latin  usage,  to  transliterate  the  Greek  letter  *,  <p , 
the  phonetic  value  of  which  is  now  identical  with 
that  of  F.     The  words  beginning  with  PH  have 
thus  the  same  relation  to  the  P  words  proper  that 
those  in  CM  have  to  the  C  words;  that  is,  they 
constitute  an  alien  group,  which,  only  for  alpha- 
betical convenience,  occupy  a  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  P  words  proper,  between  Pe-  and  Pi-. 
Original  P  in  Germanic  or  Teutonic  represents  an 
Indo-European  B.     But,  initially,  B  was  of  rare 
occurrence  in  Indo-European,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  of  the  words  in  which  it  so  occurred  were 
retained   in  Teutonic,  where   initial   P  was  con- 
sequently very  rare.      Of  the  OE.  words  in  P, 
a  few  were  apparently  Common  West  Germanic, 
a  very  few,  Common  Teutonic;   of  many  of  the 
remainder  the   origin   is   quite   obscure,  but   the 
majority   were    manifestly   adoptions    within    the 
historical   period   from   other    languages,   chiefly 
from   Latin.      Notwithstanding   these   extraneous 
additions,  P  remained  the  smallest   initial  letter 
(the  exotic  K,  Q,  not  being  counted)  in  the  Old 
English   or   Anglo-Saxon   vocabulary,   occupying 
less   than   half  the   space  of  I,  and  little   more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  of  Y.     Its  relation  to  the 
other  mutes,  C  (=  K)   and   T,   and  to  its  own 
sonant  li,  is  seen  by  the  pages  which  these  occupy 
in   Toller's   ediiion   of   Bosworth's   Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,  which  are  C  50,  T  64,  B  78,  P  8} 
pages.     P  might  be  expected  to  comprise  a  corre- 
spondingly small    part  of  the   modern    English 
vocabulary;    on  the   contrary,  it  is  actually  the 
third  largest  initial,  being  surpassed  only  by  S  and 
(.',  with  which  it  forms  a  triad  of  gigantic  letters, 
which  include  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  words  in 
the  dictionary.     This  result  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  vast  accessions  from  Greek,  Latin,   and   the 
modern  Romanic  languages  (chiefly ,of  course,  from 
trench),  and  especially  to  the  enormous  number 
of  words   formed   with   the   Latin    prefixes  per-, 
post-,  pre-.  fro-,  and  the  Greek  para-,  peri-,  pro-, 
along  with  the  PI  I  group  already  referred  to.    But, 
besides  these,  P  has  received  great  additions,  not 
only  in  later  times  from  Oriental,  African,  American, 
and  other  remote  languages,  but.  during  the  Middle 
English  and  Modern  periods  alike,  of  a  multitude 
of  common,   familiar,  or  lower-class  words  from 
sources  which  cannot  be  traced,  often  apparently 
from  fresh  word-formation.     P  thus  presents  prob- 
ably a  greater  number  of  unsolved  etymological 
problems  than  any  other  letter. 
You  VII. 


L  1.  The  letter  (p/).    Plural  IV,  P's,  p's  (p«). 

attrib.  zs  p-languagc,  a  language  which  preserves  original 
/,  or  substitutes  it  for  other  sounds,  as  Greek  which  has 
ntvrt  against  \~quinque,  or  Welsh  which  has  pedivar  against 
Olr.  cethtr,  from  *c-etwer,  L.  quatuor. 

c  1000  [see  B].  1530  PALSGR.  33  The  sounding  of  this  con- 
sonant /'.  P  in  all  thynges  followeth  the  general!  rules . . 
without  any  manner  exception.  Ibid.  21  Excepte/j  whiche 
they  sounde  but  s,  sayeng  \oipsdlttie,fsaltere,saltfte,  saltere. 
15..  HEVWOOD  (fiV/r}The  playe  called  the  foure  P.  A  new 
and  very  mery  enterlude  of  A  Palmer.  A  Pardoner.  A  Poti- 
cary.  A  Pedler.  1573-80  BARET  Ah.  s.  v.,  This  letter  p 
seemeth  both  by  his  name  and  forme  to  be  of  kind  to  1>, 
and  as  it  were  a  b  turned  vpside  downe.  1601  SHAKS.  Tu*el. 
N.  II.  v.  97  By  my  life  this  is  my  Ladies  hand.. thus  makes 
shee  her  great  P  s.  z6ia  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks. 
1873  III.  320  Three  Pees  haue  peppered  me,  The  Punck, 
the  Pot,  and  Pipe  of  smoake.  1863  A,  M.  BELL  Print. 
Speech  i6r  With  reference  to  the  letter  P,  we  observe,  that 
it  is  not  made  by  the  conjunction  of  the  lips,  but  by  their 
separation ;  and  this  of  course  implies  previous  contact. 
1891  Blaclno.  Mag.  Mar.  4oo-The  inability  of  Syrian  lips  to 
pronounce  the  letter  P.  1893  JOHNSTON  Place  Names 
Scott.  224  Windisch  and  Stokes  Classification  of  Celtic 
languages.  . .  The  p  group,  Welsh,  Pictish,  Cornish,  &c. 
1900  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  272  Greek  may  be  called  a 
/-language,  Germanic  a  (/-language. 

2.  Used,  like  the  other  letters,  to  indicate  serial 
order,  as  in  the  '  signatures '  of  the  sheets  of  a 
book,  the  Batteries  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  etc. 

3.  P  and  Q,.   a.   To  be  P  and  Q  (Pee  and  Kcui). 
According  to  Bound  Provincialisms  as  quoted  in  Eng. 

Dial.  Diet.,  this  was  used  in  1876  in  Shropsh.  and  Herefordsh. 
in  the  sense  •  to  be  of  prime  quality  '. 

1611  ROWLANDS  Knave  of  I/arts  (Hunterian  Cl.)  so 
Bring  in  a  quart  of  Maligo,  right  true :  And  looke,  you 
Rogue,  that  it  be  Pee  and  Kew. 

D.  To  mind  one's  P's  and  Q's  (feas  and  cues), 
to  be  careful  or  particular  as  to  one's  words  or 
behaviour.  So  to  lie  on  (iii)  one's  P's  and  Q's. 

1779  MRS.  H.  COWLEY  H'ho's  the  Dupe?  i.  i,  You  must 
mind  your  P's  and  Q's  with  him,  I  can  tell  you.  ?i8oo 
W.  B.  RHODES  Bomb.  Fur.  iv.  30  My  sword  I  well  can  use 
So  mind  your  P's  and  Q's.  a  18*5  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia 
266  'Mind  your  p's  and  q's',  q.d.  'be  nicely  observant  of 
your  language  and  behaviour'.  1866  G.  MACDOSAI.D  Ann. 
Q.  Neighb.  x.  (1878)  181  Well,  I  thought  it  wasn't  a  time  to 
mind  ones  peas  and  cues  exactly.  1893  W.  S.  GILBEKT 
Utopia  l,  He  minds  his  P's  and  Q's,— And  keeps  himself 
respectable. 

a  1814  ApoltJs  Choice  n.  ii.  in  Mod.  Brit.  Drama  IV.  208, 
I  must  be  on  my  P's  and  Q's  here,  or  I  shall  get  my  neck 
into  a  halter.     1888  C.  BLATHERWICK  Uncle  Pierce  i,  He 
was  rather  on  his  p's  and  q's.   1893  W.  A.  SHEE  My  Contenip. 
vi.  149  In  a  well-dressed  crowd  you  are  in  your  p's  and  q's. 
C.  One's  P's  and  Q's,  put  for  '  one's  letters '. 
i8ao  COMBE  Causal,  i.  30  And  I  full  five-and-twenty  year 
Have  always  been  school-master  here;  And  almost  all  you 
know  and  see,  Have  learn 'd  their  Ps  and  Qs  from  me. 

[Note.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  nothing  has  been  ascer- 
tained.   An  obvious  suggestion  is  that  b.   (for  which  the 
evidence  does  not  go  far  back)  refers  to  the  difficulty  which 
a  child  beginning  to  read  has  in  distinguishing  the  tailed 
letters  p  and  q ;    others  have    conjectured   some  cryptic 
reference  to  the  words  peculiar,  or  particular.    There  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  b.  and  a.,  which  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date.    In  a  still  earlier  passage  from  Dekker  1602, 
'  Now  thou  art  in  thy  pee  and  cue ',  pee  means  the  coat  so 
called  (see  PEE  sb.)t  and  cite  app.  either  queue,  or  CUE  sb." 
sense  3  or  4  ;  but  there  may  have  been  a  punning  allusion 
to  the  expressions  here  considered,  if  they  were  then  current.] 
II.  A  bbreviations.     P.  =  various  proper  names, 
as  Peter,  Paul,  etc.;  P.,  p.  =  past,  post;  P  (Chem.) 
=  Phosphorus ;  P  (chess)  =pawn;  ¥(Mechanics)  = 
pressure ;  p-  (Chem.)  =  para-;  p.  =  page ;  p  (Music)  = 
piano,  softly ;  p.  (in  a  ship's  log)  =  passing  showers; 
n  (i.  e.  Greek  pi)  (Math.)  continued  product ;  ir 
(Math.)  =  pi,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  of  a  circle,  the  incommensurable  quantity 
3.14159165...;    Pa.   (U.S.)  —  Pennsylvania;   P. 
and  6.,  P.  &  O.  •=  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Co.;  P. A.  -  Post  Adjutant;  Pb  (CAem.) 
=  plumbum,  lead ;  P.C.  =  Police  Constable,  Privy 
Councillor;  PA  (C hem.)  =  Palladium;  P.M.,  p.m. 
=  post  meridiem,  afternoon ;    P.O.  =  post  office  ; 
P.P.  =  parish  priest ;   p.p.  per  procurationem,  by 
proxy ;  pp  orppp  (Music')  =  pianissimo,  very  softly  ; 
P.P.C.  (written  on  cards,  etc.)  = pour prendre  congt, 
to  take  leave ;   p.p.i.  =  policy  sufficient  proof  of 
interest;  P.R. A. -President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Art;  P.R.S.  =  President  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
P.S.  •=  post scriptum,  postscript;  P.S.A.  =  Pleasant 
Sunday  Afternoon ;    Pt.  (CAem.)  =  Platinum  ;  pt. 
=  part,  pint;  P.T.O  ,  p.t.o.,  =  please  turn  over. 
1666  HOOK  in  Phil.  Trans.  242  March  28"  3*-  p.m.     1681 
Crew's  Anat.  Plants  (Oder  Roy.  Soc.),  Chr.  Wren  P.R.S. 
1809-11  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Absentee  xvi,  I  shall  make  my 
finale,  and  shall  thus  leave  a  verbal  P.P.C.    1833  MARRYAT 


P.  Simple  Ixv,  The..  count  announced  hi*  departure  by  a 
P.P.C.    <ri8$o  Rudim.  Navig.  (Wealc)  14  With  the  astro. 
nomical  day  it  is  always  P.M.     1880  Standard  15  May  5/3 
The  trim  mates  of  P.  and  O.  liners.     1891  MRS.  CLIFFORD 
Aunt  Annel.  iii.  59  She  fancied  him  on  board  a  P.  and  O. 
1895  KENNEDY  in  /.an  Times  Rep.  LXXII.86i/i  All  these 
'disbursements'  policies  were  p.p.i.  or  'honour'  policies  — 
policies,  that  is  to  say,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
policy  should  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  interest.    1899 
Daily  News  27  Nov.  8/3  The  P.S.  A.—  or,  to  give  it  the  full 
title,  the  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  —  movement  has  now 
become  pretty  well  known.    1900  PER  KIN  &  KIPPING  Organic 
Cttcm.  316  The  most  usual  course  in  the  case  of  the  di- 
derivatives  is  to  employ  the  terms  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-, 
or  simply  o,  m,  and/,  ..para-nitrophenol  or/-nitrophenol. 
P,  variant  of  PEE  06s.,  short  coat,  pea-jacket. 
Pa  (pa).      A  childish   short  form  of  'papa'. 
Hence  Fa  v.  trans,  nonce-wd.,  to  address  as  '  pa'. 
1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Ctess  *  Gertrude  (r8i2>  II.  219  The 
elder  sat  down  [to  the  piano-forte)  and.  .answered  'Yes,  Pa',' 
to  every  thing  that  Pa  said.    1813  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words, 
Pa,  an  abbreviation  of  pa-pa.     Pretty  gei.eral  perhaps.     It 
is  sometimes  rather  comic  to  hear  a  great  chuckle-headed 
lout—  /oo-ing   his   father  —  or   waa-ing   his   mother.      1899 
Censor  225  These  exhibitions,  affording  wonderous  delight 
to  affectionate  Pas  and  Has.   1880  Miss  BRADIJON  Barbara 
vi,  With  the  exception  of  that  decayed  female,  I  have  never 
seen  a  mortal  in  pa's  offices. 
Pa,  var.  PAH  sb.    Paa,  var.  ME.  Po,  peacock. 
Faage,  obs.  var.  PEACE,  toll  paid  by  passengers. 
Paal(e,  obs.  forms  of  PALE  a. 
Paalstab,  -staff,  -stave,  var.  of  PALSTAFF. 
Paame,  obs.  foim  of  PAI.M,  name  of  a  game. 
Faan  :  see  PAGSE  cloth,  PANE. 
Paarche,  Paarform,  Paark,  Paart,  obs.  ff. 
PARCH,  PERFOHM,  PAF.K,  PART. 
Faas,  Paast,  obs.  ff.  PACE.  PARCH,  PASTE. 
II  Paauw  (pa«).   S.  Africa.      Also  9  paow. 
[Pu.  paauw  peacock.]     The  name  applied  gener- 
ally in  S.  Africa  to  species  of  Bustard. 

1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  A/r.  (1902)  18/2, 
I  .  perceived  a  large  paow  or  bustard  walking  on  the  plain 
before  me.  1879  A.  FORBES  in  Daily  Ifews  28  June  5/7 
Among  the  game  of  the  veldt  is  a  noble  bird  called  a  paauw 
—  a  species  of  wild  turkey.  Ibid.,  The  paauw  combines 
the  flavours  of  the  grouse  and  the  turkey.  1894  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  683. 

Pab,  Sc.  dial.  var.  of  FOB,  refuse  of  flax. 
Fabble  (paeb'l),  v.  Sc.    [Echoic.]     intr.  To 
make  a  sound  like  that  of  boiling  liquid. 

1831  J.  WILSON  in  Plackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  879  The  hissing, 
and  the  fizzing,  and  the  pabbling  of  the  great  pan  in  which 
the  basted  trouts  are  writhing.  1834  —  Ibid.  XXXV.  789 
We  hear  them  pabbling  in  the  pan. 

II  Pabouch  dial  »'J).  Also  7  paboutch.  [See 
BABOUCIIE,  PAPOOSH.]  A  hrelless  Oriental  slipper. 

1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  Tkevenofs  Trav.  i.  30  The  heel  .  .  is  shcJ 
with  a  piece  of  Iron  made  purposely  half-round,  and  these 
Shoes  they  call  Paboutches.  1813  MOORE  Post-bag  ii  64 
All  sorts  of  dulimans  and  pouches,  With  sashes,  turbans,  and 
pabouches.  1814  SCOTT  SI.  Konan's  xxx,  I  always  drink  my 
coffee  as  soon  as  my  feel  are  in  my  pabouches  ;  it's  the  way 
all  over  the  East. 

t  Fa-bular,  a.  CDS.  rare-",  [ad  L.  patular-ts, 
f.  pabulum  fodder  :  see  -AB  1.]  =  next. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Pabular,  Fabulous,  pertaining  to 
fodder,  Provender,  forrage.  {So  m  PHILLIPS,  BAILEY,  elc.) 

Pabulary  (px-bidlari),  a.  [ad.  L.  patulan-us 
having  to  do  with  fodder:  see  prec.  and  -ART.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pabulum,  fodder,  or  aliment. 

i8M  J-  S.  FORSYTH  (title)  A  Dictionary  of  Diet,  being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  all  Pabulary  and  Nutritive  Substances. 
1839  G.  RAYMOND  in  f-'etv  Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  409  His 
cleanings  had  done,  credit  to  his  pabulary  diligence. 

Tabulation  (pa'liiwl^jsn).    rare-' 
pribiilatidn-em,  n.  of  action  from  pabularl  to  eat 
fodder,  seek  for  food,  forage.]      See  quots.) 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pabulalion,  grasing,  feeding.  (So  in 
BAILEY.)  1755  JOHNSON,  P,,bulation,  the  act  ol  feeding  or 
procuring  provender.  1846  WORCESTER,  Pabnlatton,  act  of 
feeding,  fodder.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

f  Pa-bulatory,  a.  Oks.  rare-  «.  [ad.  L.  psou- 
latffri-us,  f.  pabulalor-em  fodderer,  forager:  see 
-CRT.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pabulation. 

1656  BLOUNT  Gloaogr.,PaKilatory,  the  same  (with  Fftular, 
pahilouA.  (So  in  BAILEY.) 

Fabulous  (pse-bidlss),  a.    rare. 
paliulos-us  abound  ing  m  pabulum  fodder:  see-ous.] 
Abounding  in  or  affording  pabulum  or  food. 

1646  S.R  T.  liRowNE  rseu<t.  Ep.  ni.xxL  160  Wee  dou 
theTommon  conceit,  which  affirmelh  thai  aire  ,s  lh«  ^pabul 
s.,pply  of  fire.  I7S5  JOHNSON,  Pabnlous  .  ' 


M- 

to  feed.]      Anything  taken   in   by  an 

ptint  to  maintain  life  and  growth;  food,  aliment, 


PAO. 

nutriment.  More  usually  said  of  the  '  food '  of 
plants,  or  of  animal  organs  or  organisms ;  rarely 
in  reference  to  higher  animals. 

'733  Tuu.  Horse-Hoeing  Hnsb.  i.  7  Roots  must  search  out 
andfetch  themselves  all  the  Pabulum  of  a  Plant.  1813  SIR 
H.  DAVY  Afric.  Chem.  i.  (1814)  18  No  one  principle  affords 
the /«£»/«;«  of  vegetable  life.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
xliv  IV.  216  Affording  a  pabulum  to  these  animals.  1845 
TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  1.43  The  blood  is  the  imme- 
diate pabulum  of  the  tissues.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea 
x.  §  493  The  rivers  bring  down  and  pour  into  the  sea  con- 
tinually the  pabulum  which  those  organisms  require. 
b.  That  which  supports  or  '  feeds  '  fire. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  46  Fire . .  needs  a  Pabulum 
to  prey  upon,  doth  not  continue  alwaies  one  and  the  same 
Numerical  Substance.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  197  Oil,  air, 
or  any  other  thing  that  vulgarly  passeth  for  a  pabulum  or 
food  of  that  element  [fire].  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  v.  105 
A  necessary  pabulum  of  combustion. 

C.  fg.  That  which  nourishes  and  sustains  the 
mind  or  soul ;  food  for  thought. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xxxi,  Such  a  story  affords 
more  pabulum  to  the  brain,  than  all  the  Frusts,  and  Crusts, 
and  Rusts  of  antiquity.    1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  x.  393  An 
age . .  when  tales  of  love  Form  the  sweet  pabulum  our  hearts 
approve.    1888  M.  ROBERTSON  Lombard  St.  Myst.  iii,  To 
furnish,  .more  pabulum  for  reflection  and  rumination. 
Pac,  pack  (paek).     [Origin  uncertain. 
Thought  by  some  to  have  been  North  American  Indian  : 
others  suggest  a  Frenchified  spelling  of  Eng.  pack ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  connect  it  with  any  sense  of  PACK  j^.1] 

A  moccasin  having  a  sole  turned  up  and  sewed 
on  the  upper ;  also  applied  to  a  heavy  felt  half- 
boot,  worn  by  lumberers  in  winter. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.,  The  fac,  as  used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  instance,  was  made  of  hide 
boiled  in  tallow  and  wax ;  or  of  tawed  hide  subsequently 
stuffed  with  tallow  or  wax.  1893  Scriiner's  Mag.  June  715 
Loggers'  Footgear  [Figures  of]  india-rubber  brogan.  Old- 
fashioned  boot-pack.  Modern  rubber-soled  boot-pack.  Buck- 
skin and  leather  moccasin. 

Faca  (pse'ka).  Zoo!,  [a.  Pg.  and  Sp.  paca,  a. 
Tupi/nra,  the  native  name  (in  Guarani, paig). 

Gabriel  Soares  in  his  Noticias  do  Brazil  1587  spells  it  (in 
Pg.)  pagua,  Claude  d'Abbeville  Mission  en  Maragnan 
(1614)  251,  has  (in  Yr.)pac.] 

A  genus  (Ctelogenys)  of  large  dasyproctid  rodents, 
nocturnal  in  habit,  native  to  Central  and  South 
America ;  the  common  species  ( Ccelogenys  paca)  is 
called  also  the  spotted  cavy  and  water  hare. 

[1648  MARCGRAVE  Hist.  Nat.  Brasil.  II.  22+  Paca  Brasi- 
Hensibus,  cuniculi  etiam  est  species.]  1657  S.  CLARKE  Geog. 
Descript.  179  Their  Pacas  are  like  Pigs,  their  flesh  is 
pleasant.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxii.  152  The  Paca, 
or  Spotted  Cavey,  called  in  Surinam  the  Aquatic  Hare. 
1871  Routlcdge's  Ev.  Boy  s  Ann.  Sept.  517  When  pacas  and 
otters  are  in  question,  an  Indian  will  do  anything  to  kill 
them. 

Facable  (p^'kab'l),  a.  [ad.L.  pacabil-is,  f. 
fdcare  to  appease,  pacify,  f.  pax,  pac-em  peace,] 
Capable  of  being  pacified  or  appeased ;  placable. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Church  ff  State  (1839)  166  Reasonable 
men  are  easily  satisfied  :  would  they  were  as  numerous  as 
they  are  pacable  1    1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers  vi. 
Screens  in  Din.  Rooms,  That  last  Roundabout  Paper,  .was 
written  in  a  pacable  and  not  unchristian  frame  of  mind. 
Pacadile,  bad  form  of  PICKADILL. 
t  Pa'cal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pdcdl-is  peaceful.] 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pacal. .,  that  brings  or  signifies 
peace,  peaceable.    1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

Paean,  pacane,  obs.  forms  of  PECAN. 

t  Fa'Cate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.pdcdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
pac-dre  to  make  peaceful,  quiet,  pacify.]  Pacified, 
brought  into  a  state  of  peace  and  calm,  tranquil. 

1644  J.  GOODWIN  Innbc.  Triumph.  (1645)  40  How  pacate, 
flourishing,  and  free  from  disturbance  this  State  hath  been. 
a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vn.  i.  (1821)  309  A  pacate,  humble, 
and  self-denying  mind.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan,  vii,  A 
man  of  a  pacate  mind  and  quick  understanding. 

Hence  t  Fa-cately  adv.,  quietly ;  t  Pa'oateness, 
the  state  of  being  '  pacate '  or  peaceful. 

a.  1651  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  220  A  gentle  vocal  air,  such 
a  one  as  breathed  in  the  day-time  more  pacately.  1668  BP. 
REYNOLDS  Serin,  in  Westm.  Abb.  7  Nov.  13  This  pacate- 
ness  and  serenity  of  Soul.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  i.  10 
There  was  not  that  pacateness  nor  tranquillity  in  the  Medo- 
Persian  Empire  that  there  was  in  the  Babylonian. 

t  Paca-ted,  />//.  a.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.] 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pacated, .  .appeased,  made  peaceable. 
Hence  in  ASH  and  mod.  Diets. 

Facation  (pak^i-Jsn).  [ad.  L.  pacatidn-em,  n. 
of  action  from  pac-are :  see  PACATE  «.]  The 
action  of  pacifying  or  tranquillizing ;  the  condition 
of  being  peaceful  and  tranquil ;  pacification. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pacation,  a  stilling  or  appeasing.  1730-6 
BAILEY  (folio).  1820  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV,  152 
It  was  this  that.. prevented  the  pacation  of  Ireland. 

t  Fa'Cative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  'L.pacdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  pac-are :  see  -ATIVE.]  Stilling,  sedative. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Cotnpit.  xix.  752  The  pacative 
vertue  of  Vitriol  [seems  extended]  to  the  effervescent  bile. 

IIFacay  (pakai-,  pak?-)-  Also  Paccay.  [a. 
Peruv.  pacay,  in  Sp.  pacaya]  A  Peruvian  legu- 
minous tree  (Inga  Feuillet)  of  sub-order  Mimoseie, 
cultivated  for  its  large  white  pods,  which  are 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Also  applied  to 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Prosopis. 

[1748  Earthquake  of  Peru  iii.  210  The  . .  Pacayas  . .  are 
there  very  plentiful  ]  1866  Trias.  Bat.,  Inga  Fenillei,  a 
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]    native  of  Peru,  Is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about  Lima, 
I    where  the  inhabitants  call  it  Pacay.     1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM 
Peruv.  Bark  xvi.  167  The  paccay  (Mimosa  Inga\  with  its 
cottony  fruit,  was  drooping  over  the  bubbling  waves. 

Paccage,  Paccan,  obs.  ff.  PACKAGE,  PECAN. 

Pacche,  obs.  form  of  PATCH,  PASH  v. 

Pacchionian  (p£eki^*nian),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
the  name  cf  the  Italian  anatomist  Pacchioni  (1665- 
1726)  +  -AN.]  Of  or  described  by  Pacchioni. 

Pacchionian  body,  corpuscle,  gland^  granulation^  one  of 
the  granular  enlargements  or  outgrowths  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  brain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus;  P.  depression^  fossa^  linet  a  depression  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull  for  the  reception  of  the  Pacchi- 
onian bodies. 

1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.)  Pacchionian  glands,  1839-47 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  644/1  The  Pacchionian  bodies  are 
found  principally  along  the  edge  of  the  great  hemispheres 
of  the  brain.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  255 
The  Pacchionian  glands  or  bodies  are  whitish  granules,  com- 
posed of  an  albuminous  material.  1893  Syd,  S0c.  Lex.  s.  v., 
They  increase  in  size  as  the  years  advance,  passing  through 
holes  in  the  dura  mater  and  projecting  into  the  sinus  or 
lying  in  the  Pacchionian  fossae  of  the  skull  bones. 

Paccioli,  variant  of  PATCHOULI,  the  perfume. 

Face  (p^s),  sbl  Forms :  3-5  pas,  4-5  paas, 
paas(e,  4-7  pose,  5  pasee,  5-6  Sc.  pais(s,  6  Se. 
paice,  4-  pace.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pas:—^L.  possum 
(nom.passus)  a  step,  pace,  lit.  a  stretch  (of  the  leg), 
f.  pass-,  ppl.  stem  oipandfre  to  stretch,  extend.] 
I.  A  step,  and  derived  senses. 

1.  A  single  separate  movement  made  by  the  leg 
in  walking,  running,  or  dancing ;  a  step. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  536,  I  bad  hym  ryde  forth  hyswey, .. 
Ageyn  he  com  be  another  pas.  a.  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk, 
App.  iv.  105  Eueri  fote  pat  fwu  gas  pyn_Angel  poyntej> 
hit  vch  a  pas.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xyi.  174  Summe.. 
at  euery  thrydde  pas  bat  bei  gon  ..  J>ei  knelen.  1489 
CunvuJTtyUlQfA,  i.  xvi.  47  [They]  shal  marche  paas  by 
paas.  1593  SHAKS.  Lttcr.  1391  Pale  cowards,  marching  on 
with  trembling  paces.  1634  [see  PACE  v .  i  d].  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  589  Behind  her  Death  Close  following  pace  for 
pace.  183*  TENNYSON  Lady  of  Shalott  HI.  v,  She  made 
three  paces  thro1  the  room. 

t  D.  fig*  A  *  steP '  in  anv  process  or  proceeding. 

[1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  227  Her  fete  she  suffered 
neuer  to  moue  one  pase,  but  yf  she  dyscussed  fyrste  what 
profyte  shulde  come  therof.]  a  i6»8  PRESTON  New  Covt. 
(1634)  210  We  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a  few  actions,  and 
a  few  paces,  but  by  the  constant  tenor  of  our  life,  a  1698 
TEMPLE  (J.),  The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to 
make,  is  to  fall  into  confidence  with  Spain. 

2.  The  space  traversed  by  one  step ;   hence  as 
a  vague  measure  of  distance. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Sam.  vi.  13  And  whanne  thei  hadden  stied 
ouer,  that  baren  the  arke  of  the  Lord,  sexe  paas,  thei 
offreden  an  oxe  and  a  wether.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  69 
Olyuer.  .came  a  foure  paas  nyghe  vnto  Fyerabras.  1587 
FLEMING  Contn.  HolinsJted  III.  1332/1  On  his  left  hand 
somewhat  more  than  halfe  a  pase  beneath  him.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  193  Ten  paces  huge  He  back  recoild. 
1703  MAUNDRELL  Jour*.  Jews.  (1732)  106  Five  hundred 
ana  seventy  of  my  paces  in  length.  1879  CasselFs  Techttic. 
Educ.  IV.  92/2  In  many  cases  the  pace  of  the  surveyor  is 
used  for  determining  distances. 

3.  A  definite  but  varying  measure  of  length  or 
distance;  sometimes'reckoned  as  the  distance  from 
where  one  foot  is  set  down  to  where  the  other  is 
set  down  (about  2^  feet),  as  the  military  pace  \ 
sometimes  as  that  between  successive   stationary 
positions  of  the  same  foot  (about  5  feet),  as  the 
geometrical  pace. 

13..  K.Alis.  78o4Anc.pasishygh  thewal.  I398TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R,  xix.  cxxix.  (1495)  937  The  pace  conteyneth 
fyue  fete  and  the  perche  enleuen  pace  and  ten  fete,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  46  A  c.  pascez  beine . .  es  )«  charnell 
of  be  hospitale.  1555  EDEN  Decades  323  To  measure  the 


Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  282  An  open  walk  of  an  hundred 
and  eight  paces  in  length  leads  to  the  fountain.  1841 
LEVER  C.  CfMalley  vi.  (The  Man  for  Galway),  To  kiss  your 
wife,  Or  take  your  life  At  ten  or  fifteen  paces.  1842  BRANDE 
Diet.  Sci.  etc.  s.  v.,  The  ancient  Roman  pace  . .  was  five 
Roman  feet,.. hence  the  pace  was  about  58*1  English  inches, 
and  the  Roman  mile,  the '  mtllepassus\  equal  to  1614  yards. 
II,  The  action  of  stepping,  and  derived  senses. 

4.  The  action,  or  (usually)  manner,  of  stepping, 
in  \valking  or  running;  gait,  step,  walk,  way  of 
walking  or  progression.  (See  also  7.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5635  For  some  meschaunce  of  J>e 
king  he  made  so  glad  pas.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  555 
And  Absolon  gooth  forth  a  sory  pas.  1423  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  235  Whoso  hath  the  Paas  large  and 
slowj  he  is  wyse  and  wel  spedynge.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
ii.  XL  76  Litle  lulus.. With  wnmeit  paiss  his  fader  fast 
followand.  ^1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  L.  vn,  But  loe, 
thou  see'st  I  march  another  pace.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  in.  708  Late  to  lag  behind,  with  truant  pace.  1769 
SIR  W.  TONES  Palace  Fortune  Poems  (1777)  20  Now  came 
an  aged  sire  with  trembling  pace.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
C.  Shop  i,  The  little  creature  accommodating  her  pace 
to  mm*  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  m.  Nativity  n,  i,  I  steal 
with  quiet  pace,  My  pitcher  at  the  well  to  fill. 

f  to.  Course,  way  (in  walking  or  running).    Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  10076  (Edinb.)  To  >e  tempil  he  sped  his 
pas.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  6  Wherof  mi  limes  ben  so  dull, 
I  mai  unethes  gon  the  pas  [rime  was],  c  1460  Townetey 
Myst.  xxviii.  364  To  lerusalem  take  we  the  pace.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  770  It  is  a  small  creature  to  see  to,  I 
keeping  on  the  pace  very  fearfully.  1657  HOWELL  Londinoj>.  \ 
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PACE. 

87  We  will  direct  our  pace  downward  now.  1727  GAY 
Fables  I.  xvii,  In  vain  the  dog  pursu'd  his  pace. 

t  c.  transf.  andy?^.  Movement,  motion  ;  manner 
of  going  on.  (Cf.  7  b.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  208  O  fieble  Moone 
vnhappy  been  thy  paas  [v.  r.  pas].  1603  T.  WILSON  in  Ellis 
Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  n.  HI.  201  Our  English  affayres  goe  on 
with  a  smooth  pace  and  a  smilinge  countenance.  ci6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  394  The  Pow'r  whose  pace  doth  move 
The  round  earth,  heav'n's  great  Queen,  and  Pallas. 

1  5.  A  walking  pace,  walking  (as  distinguished 
from  running,  etc.).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15392  (Cott.)  Fra  ban  he  ran  him  ilk  fote, 
ne  yode  he  noght  be  pas,  til  he  com  him  til  bat  in.  Ibid* 
15872  (Cott.)  His  bend  bai  band  and  ledd  him  forth  A-trott 
and  noght  be  pas  [so  Gott.  ;  Fairf.  ff  Trin.  a  pas],  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  ProLSf  T.  22  His  hat  heeng  at  his 
bak  doun  by  a  laas  fFor  he  hadde  riden  moore  than  trot  or 
paas.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  41  Withinne  his  chambre  .  . 
He  goth  now  doun  nou  up  fulofte,  Walkende  a  pass. 

6.  Any  one  of  the  various  gaits  or  manners  of 
stepping  of  a  horse,  mule,  etc.,  esp.  when  trained. 
Also  _/!£.,  esp.  in  such  phr.  as  to  put  through  his 
paceS)  referring  to  the  various  accomplishments  or 
actions  of  which  a  person  or  thing  is  capable. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  5  A  horse  may  ouer 
reach  in  a  true  pace.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  327  Time 
trauels  in  diuers  paces,  with  diuers  persons  :  lie  tell  you 
who  Time  ambles  withall,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 

allops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  stil  withall.    1667  Lond. 

az.  No.  200/4  A  dark  brown  Gelding.,  having  all  his  paces. 
1713  Ibid.  No.  5127/12  Stoln  or  stray'd..,  a  brown  bay 
Gelding,  ..his  Pace,  Trot  and  Gallop.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  natural  paces  of  a  horse  are  three,  viz.  the 
walk,  trot,  and  gallop  :  to  which  may  be  added  an  amble  ; 
because  some  horses  have  it  naturally.  1766  GOLDSM. 
/  'ic.  W.  xiv,  I  had.  .put  my  horse  through  all  his  paces,.  . 
at  last  a  chapman  approached.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^ 
Voy,  Eng.,  The  captain  affirmed  that  the  ship  would  show 
us  in  time  all  her  paces.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  {ity$  II. 
I.  vii.  81,  1  see  she  means  to  put  him  through  his  paces. 

b.  A  particular  gait  of  the  horse  (or  other 
quadruped)  ;  usually  identified  with  amble,  but 
now  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  rack  (cf. 
PACE  v.  3). 

1663  BUTLER  Hnd.  i.  it  46  They  rode,  but  Authors  having 
not  Determined  whether  Pace  or  Trot.  ..We  leave  it,  and 
go  on,  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.^  Pace  is  more  particularly 
understood  of  that  easy  low  motion  wherein  the  horse  raises 
the  two  feet  of  the  same  side  at  a  time;  called  also  amble. 
1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Shorts  §  1036  The  walk  may  be 
irregular,  though  laterally  conducted,  as  we  see  in  the  walk 
of  the  pace,  which,  if  expedited,  produces  the  amble.  18.. 
STRICKLAND  FREEMAN  ibid.t  The  poise  being  altered  by  the 
will  of  the  horse,  the  off  fore  [leg]  seemed  to  begin,  and  not 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  off  hind-foot  being  set  down  at  the 
same  time  after  it,  as  in  the  walk  of  the  pace.  1885  Field 
17  Oct.,  Col.  Dodge's  definition  of  a  rack  is  that  it  is  half- 
way between  a  pace  and  a  trot. 

IH.  Rate  of  movement,  etc. 

7.  Rate  of  stepping;   rate  of  progression   (of  a 
person  or  animal);   speed  in  walking  or  running. 
Usually  with  qualifying  adj.     (Cf.  also  4.) 

£•1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  393/15  pis  best  orn  with  gret  pas. 
<ri33o  R.  BRUNHR  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3515  Ne  go  swyber 
ban  softe  paas.  r  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  xiv.  315 
He  sette  hymselfe  for  to  goo  the  waye  so  gret  pase  that  no 
horse  cowde  not  have  waloped  so  fast,  a  1533!^.  BERBERS 
Huon  Iv.  185  The  horse  wold  nother  trot  nor  galop  but 
go  styll  his  owne  pase.  164*  FULLER  Holy  %  Prof.  St.  HI. 
xxi.  211  Their  ordinary  pace  is  a  race.  1693  DRYDEN 
Juvenalx.  (1697)  246  The  Beggar  Sings,  ..and  never  mends 
his  pace.  1743  J.  DAVIDSON  JEneid  vn.  185  Set  forward 
with  quick  pace.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xx,  He  quickened 
his  pace,  and  took  up  new  threads  of  talk. 

b.  transf.  andy?^.  Rate  of  movement  in  general, 
or  of  action  figured  as  movement;  speed,  velocity. 

^1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  216  Fro  silver 
\vellys..Comethe  cristal  water  rennyng  a  gret  pas.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  iv.  93  What  pace  is  this  that  thy 
tongue  keepes.  Mar.  Not  a  false  gallop.  1659  Burton's 
Diary  (1828)  IV.  357  If  they  go  the  pace  of  their  ancestors, 
I  would  tell  them  plainly  they  would  not  sit  long.  1788 
FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  223  While  we  stood  there 
the  ship  mended  her  pace.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  29 
Had  British  industry  not  been  aided  by  Watt's  invention, 
it  must  have  gone  on  with  a  retarding  pace,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  motive  power. 

c.  Pace  of  the  table  (Billiards),  of  the  -wicket 
(Cricket)  :  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  cushions, 
or   of    the   ground,    as   affecting   the   velocity   of 
motion  of  the  ball.     (Cf.  FAST  a.  9.) 

1873  BENNETT  &  CAVENDISH  Billiards  77  The  pace  of  the 
table  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  strength  with  which 
this  stroke  should  be  played.  1897  Daily  News  i  Nov.  7/2 
He  took  four  hours  and  fifty  minutes  to  get  his  runs,  and 
said  that  the  extreme  pace  of  the  wicket  bothered  him. 

8.  Phrases,  a.  To  keep  (^  hold}  pace  \  to  main- 
tain the  same  speed  of  movement  ;  to  advance  at 
an  equal  rate  ;  to  keep  up  with.  (lit.  andy?^.) 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  HI.  ii.  445  My  legs  can  keepe  no 
pace  with  my  desires.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  350  Lions  and 
Camels  only..  keep  pace  in  their  march,  foot  by  foot,  that  is 
to  say,  they  never  set  their  left  foot  before  their  right,  nor 
ouer-reach  with  it.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  61  Who  have 
held  pace  .  .  with  you  in  our  evill  wayes.  1762  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  xv,  His  luxuries  kept  pace  with  the  affluence  of  his 
fortune.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  lir.  N.  n.  iv.  (1869)  I.  359  ^ne. 
interest  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with  the  profits  oi 
stock.  1782  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  v.  xii,  [He]  walked  sc 
fast  that  they  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  him.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sch.Scotl,  \\.  xiii.  355  Boys.,  found  incapable 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  their  fellows. 


PACE. 

b.  To  go  the  face  :  to  go  along  at  great  speed ;   I 
fiS-  *°  Procee<l  w't'1  reckless  vigour  of  action  ;  to 
indulge  in  dissipation  ;    to  '  go  it '.      To  set  the  \ 
pace :  to  l\x  or  regulate  the  speed. 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  XXI V.  47  The  hounds  went  the  pace    j 
over  the  heath  towards  Lyimngton.     1854  in  Brascnosc 
Ale  126  Each  man  will  say  you  made  them  go  the  pace. 
1866  MRS.  HENHY  WOOD  St.  Martin's  £ve  xxi,  He  went 
the  pace.. as  other  young  men  do. 
IV.  Special  senses. 

0.  A  step  of  a  stair  or  the  like ;  a  part  of  a  floor 
raised  by  a  step;  a  stage,  platform.  Cf.  FOOT- 
PACE 2,  HALPACK. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9948  (Colt.)  A  Iron  of  iuor  graid  . . 
Climband  vp  wit  seuen  pass  \v.  rr.  pas,  pace].  1535  Hampton 
Court  Accts.,  104  fote  of  hardston  rought  pase,  for  the 
steppes  in  the  Quere.  1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  4) 
1.  267  Pace,  a  broad  step,  or  slightly  raised  space  about 
a  tomb,  etc. ;  a  portion  of  a  floor  slightly  raised  above  the 
general  level. 

flO.  A  passage,  narrow  way;  esp.  a.  a  pass 
between  mountains,  rocks,  bogs,  woods,  etc.;  b. 
a  narrow  channel  at  sea,  a  strait.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23735  We  agh  be  bun  at  bide  to  pass  I 
be  pase  bat  es  sa  herd.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  300  ?e, 
[>orw  be  pas  of  altoun  Pouerte  my}te  passe  with-oute  peril 
ofrobbynge.  1470^85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  ix,  Thou  shall 
not  passe  a  paas  here  that  is  called  the  paas  penllous. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  b.)  I.  368 
[He|  pullit  wpe  saillis  and  came  stoutlie  throw  the  pace 
of  Calies.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ML  i.  19  She  forward  went, 
As  lay  her  lourney,  through  that  perlous  Pace,  a  1604 
HANMER  Chron.  fret.  (1633)  i  Making  paces  thorow  woods 
and  thickets.  1611  Stat.  Irel.  (1765)  I.  444  The  high-ways 
and  cashes  and  paces  and  passages  throughout  the  woods 
of  this  kingdom.  1617  MORYSON  (tin.  n.  81  He  caused,  .the 
woods  to  be  cut  downe  on  both  sides  of  the  Pace. 

•(•11.  a.  In  a  church:  A  passage  between  the  seats. 
b.  Middle  pace  :  the  nave;  of  one  pace,  of  a  nave 
only.  Obs. 

1499  Will  of  J.  Robert  (Somerset  Ha),  To  be  buried  in 

~"  ,.,.''•'  I         f  .t  !_!_!_        _.  lintl      .t 
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the  churchT  1771  ^MUILMA'N  Hist.  Esse-tVl.  164  The  church 
consists  of  a  middle  pace  and  two  aysles,  but  the  chancel 
hath  only  a  north  aysle,  all  leaded.  i8»8  J.  HUNTER  South 
Yorkshire  I.  84  The  church  is  of  one  pace,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end.  Ibid.  89. 

1 12.  A  passage  (in  a  narrative  or  other  writing) ; 
a  section,  division,  chapter,  canto,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18583  Nu  haf  yee  herd  be  laid  be  pas, 
Hu  pat  he  harud  hell  and  ras.     c  1400  Destr,  Troy  663  The 
lady. .  Past  to  hir  priue  chamber :  &  here  a  pas  endis.     14.. 
ABC  Poem  on  Passion  44  in  Pol.,  Rel.  t,  L.  P.  245  Lystyn 
a  lytyl  pas.      i6ai  T.    WILLIAMSON  tr.    Goulart's    Wise    j 
Vieiilard  24  Philosophers  haue  vsed  to  diuide  old  age  as    I 
it  were  into  certaine  spaces,  paces,  or  progresses. 

1 13.  A  '  company '  or  herd  of  asses.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Fvjb,  A  Pase  of  Assis.     1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  u.  132/1  A  company  of ..  Asses  [is]  a  Pace. 

14.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pace-goer,  -setter;  pace-    . 
aisle,  pace-board  (cf.  senses  9,  ii);  pace-stick,    | 
a  stick  used  to  measure  (military)  paces.     See 
PACE-MAKER. 

1877  LEE  Gloss.  Lititrg.  Terms,  *  Pace-aisle,  the  ambula- 
tory round  the  back  of  a  high  altar.    *Pace-board,  a  plat- 
form of  wood  before  an  altar.    1870  MEADE  ffeiu  Zealand 
328  A  pair  of  legs  which  looked  like  "pace-goers  by  land  or 
water.    1895  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Nov.  3/2  With  Mr.  Redmond 
as  'pace-setter,  there  will,  we  may  be  sure,  be  a  lively  com- 
petition hetween  him,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Healy.     1833 
Rrgul.  Inslr.  Cavalry  i.  16  The  "pace  stick  must  be  used 
to  in,  Msure  ..  his  step.     1876  ALBEMARLE  50  Yrs.  Li/e  II.     j 
219  Drill-sergeants  followed  them  everywhere,  to  prove  by 
the  pace-stick  whether  they  had  accomplished  the  regula- 
tion number  of  inches  at  each  stride. 
Face  (p£>),  sb.-   Sc.  and  north,  dial.     Also  5    ; 
(9)  paas,  5-6  pase,  Sc.  payee,  paiss.     [In  isthc.    i 
paas  from  earlier  pask ;  cf.  northern  as,  ass,  from 
ask,  Asu  si.2,  etc.     In  Washington  Irving  perh.    ! 
from    Du.   paasch,    pronounced  fans.]      Easter, 
Easter-tide;  =  PASCH.     Pace  eggs,  dial,  paste-    j 
eggs  (LG.  paaschey,  F.  ceufs  de piiijius}  Easter  eggs ; 
hence  pace-egger,  -egging :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
c  1415  WYNTOUN  Chron.  vtti.  i.  3  The  sextene  day  efltyr    ; 

e  1440  York  Myst.  xxvii.  4  Here  will  I  holde  ..The 
fceste  of  Paas.  1500-20  DUSBAR  P<>eiits  xxxvi.  19  And  nevir 
is  glaid  at  5ule  nor  Paiss.  1530  PALSGR.  805  At  Pace,  a 
Pasoucs.  1568  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  87  He  wold  stand 
up  upon  paysunday.  c  1570  Ibid.  239  Upon  Pase  monday 
was  a  twelmonth  last  past.  1579  G.  GILPIN-  tr.  Rabbotcm's 
Bte.llirc  Rout.  C/t.  ii.  (1580!  15  Holy  ashes,  holy  paceegges, 
&  flames,  palmes  and  patme  boughes.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  , 
Pasjuf,  Ocufs  de  Pasyues,  Paste-egges.  1809  W.  IRVING  I 
Kntckt-rb.  vn.  ii,  There  was  a  great  cracking  of  eggs  at  Paas 
or  Easter.  1871  HARDWICK  Trad.  Lane.  73  [They]  sallied 
orth  during  Easterweck  '  a  pace-egging  '  as  it  was  termed. 
1876  Prayer  Bk.  Interleaved  117  The  custom  of  asking  for 
Pate.,  eggs. 

tb.    Extended,   like   med.L.  pascha    (see   Du 
Cange)  to  other  great  church  festivals,  e.  g.  Christ-    ' 
mas.      (Cf.  OF.  pasque  de  Noel,  Sp.  pascua  de   '. 
Xtitii'idad  or  simply  Pnscua.}   Obs. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3393  Done  solempnite  of  pace,    j 
Face  ip^s),  v.    Also  6-7  pase.     [f.  PACE  ji.1] 
1.  intr.  To  move  with  paces  or  steps  ;  to  walk 
with  a  slow,  steady,  or  regular  pace;  to  step  along. 

15*3  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xtt.  Prol.  161  The  payntit  povne,    , 
pasand  with  plomys  gym,  Ktst  vp  his  taill.     1570  LCTWi 
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Manip.  7/3  To  Pace,  gradi.  1587  GREENE  E*phuti  hit 
Censure  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  164  Hector  pazing  hand  in  band 
with  Achilles,  Troilus  with  Vlisscx  1611  SMAKS.  II  in!.  T. 
iv.  iii.  i  jo,  I  will  euen  take  my  leaueof  you,£  pace  softly  to- 
w.inlsmy  Kinsmans.  1760  GRAY  Install.  Ode-$$  Pacing  forth 
With  solemn  steps  and  .slow.  1814  CAKY  Dante,  Inf.  xxtv. 
ii  There  paces  to  and  fro,  wailing  his  lot ,  As  a  discomfited 
and  helpless  man. 

b.  trans/,  andyff.    To  proceed  or  advance  in 
speech  or  action. 

1611  SUAKS.  lyitit.  T.  IV.  i.  23, 1.. with  speed  so  pace  To 
speake  of  Perdita.  1639  W.  SCLATER  Worthy  Commun.  49 
Let  not  the  moone  pace  over  the  Zodaick  oflner  . .  then  we 
performe,  if  possible,  our  course  this  way. 

c.  Also  to  pace  it.     (See  IT  9.) 

IS97  Br.  HALL  Sat.  \.  vi.  8  The  nimble  dactyls  striving  to 
out-go,  The  drawling  spondees  pacing  it  below.  1651 
PEYTON  Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  (1731)  23  Charles  insted  of 
pacing  it,  ran  violently  to  destroy  bis  subjects. 

d.  trans,  with  cognate 'or  adverbial  object. 
1398  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  V.  n.  vi.  12  Where  is  the  horse  that 

doth  vntread  againe  His  tedious  measures  with  the  vnbated 
fire,  That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?  1634  Documents  agst. 
Prynne  (Camden)  20  Soe  many  paces  as  a  man  paceth  in 
daunceinge  soe  manye  steppes  nee  is  forward  to  hell  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.\.  II.  438  Sentinels  paced  the  rounds 
day  and  night. 

e.  With  away :  To  spend  (time)  in  pacing. 
i8ao  KEATS  Hyperion  t.  194  He  paced  away  the  pleasant 

hours  of  ease. 

2.  trans.   To  traverse  with  paces  or  steps;   to 
walk  with  measured  pace  along  (a  path)  or  about 
(a  place)  ;  hence,  To  measure  by  pacing. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantont.  IL  xi.  N  j  b,  You  maye  . .  measure 
euery  side,  and  line. .as  exactely  as  with  corde,  or  pole,  ye 
should  paynfully  pase  it  ouer.  1693  in  Hearne's  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  342,  I  paced  it,  and  found  it  to  bee  70  of  my 
Paces  in  Length.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  Rottt.^  Forest  v, 
Louis  was  pacing  the  room  in  apparent  agitation.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Tnalaba  v.  note,  It .  .is,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by 
my  pacing  it,  a  large  quarter  of  a  league.  1878  Masque 
Poets  195  She  rose  and  paced  the  room  like  one  distracted. 

3.  intr.  Of  a  horse,  etc. :  To  move  with  the  gait 
called  a  pace  (see  PACE  sbl  6  b)  :  (a)  to  amble  ; 
(*)  in  recent  use  (chiefly  U.  S.),  to  rack  (RACK  w.4). 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  317/2  I'll. . 
have  thy  pasterns  well  roll'd,  and  thou  shall  pace  again  by 
to-morrow,  c  i6ao  Z.  Bovp  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  137  Men 
for  a  space  pace  in  prosperity,  But  at  the  last  trot  hard  in 
misery.  1673  Land.  Gaz.  No.  819/4  Stolen,  .one  Bay  Mare 
..paces  naturally.  1677  Ibid.  No.  1222/4  A  Sorrel  Chesnut 
Gelding  . .  walks  well,  paces  little,  but  trotteth  high.  1709 
Ibid.  No.  4543/4  Stray  d  or  stoln..a  Sorrel  Gelding.. does 
not  pace.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  42  The 
procession.. overtook  Mr.  W., ..  pacing  to  business  on  his 
gray  pony.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Pace.lo  move,  as 
a  horse,  at  the  pace,  by  lifting  the  feet  on  the  same  side 
synchronously.  1903  Daily  Mail  n  Mar.,  A  horse  trots 
when  his  off  fore  and  near  hind  legs  strike  the  ground 
simultaneously,  and  he  paces  when  the  legs  of  a  side  move 
i:i  unison,  like  those  of  two  riders  on  a  tandem  cycle. 
b.  trans.  (With  cognate  or  adverbial  object.) 

1607  MARKHAM  CavaL  (1617)  148  In  this  ring  you  shall 
exercise  your  horse,  .making  him  pace  it,  and  doe  nis  changes 
first  uppon  foote  pace  onely ;  when  he  can  pace  them  per- 
fitely,  then  you  shall  make  him  trolt.  Ibid.  152  You  may 
begin  with  the  two  distinct  or  several  rings,  which  after  he 
have  pac'd,  trotted  and  gallopped,  then.  .stop. 

4.  trans.  To  train  (a  horse)  to  pace ;  to  exercise 


m  pacing.         „ 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  M.  iv.  iii.  137.  1606  —  Ant.  $  Cf. 
n.  ii.  64  The  third  oth'  world  b  yours,  which  with  a  Snaffle, 
You  may  pace  easie,  but  not  such  a  wife.  1607  MARKHAM 
Caval,  u.  (1617)  82  You  must  then  leaue  exercising  him  m 
any  lesson,  .and  onely  pace  or  troll  him  faircly  forth  right. 
1714  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6258/3  A  bay  Mare, ..  lately  paced. 

&.  To  set  the  pace  for  (a  rider,  boat's  crew,  etc.) 
in  racing  or  training  for  a  race. 

1886  N.  Y.  Herald  m  Cyclist  3  Nov.  82/1  Crocker  was 
paced  by  Woodside,  Rowe  and  Hender  on  bicycles.  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  22  Mar.  5/3  Oxford  had  the  advantage  of  the 
assistance  of  a  Thames  Rowing  Club  eight  to  pace  them. 

^f  6.  A  corruption  of  or  blunder  for  PAUSE.  Obs. 
(Showing  that  pace  was  pronounced  us  f  ass.) 

1594  LYLY  Moth.  Bomb.  \.  iii,  I  am  no  Latinist  Cand. 
you  must  conster  it.  Can.  So  I  will  and  pace  it  too  :  thou 
shall  be  acquainted  with  case,  gender,  and  number. 

Pace,  an  early  (i4-i5th  c.)  spelling  of  PASS  v. 

Pacebil,  obs.  form  of  PEACEABLE  a. 

Faced  (p^st),  a.     [f.  PACE  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  a   (specified)  pace,  gait,  or  rate  of 
walking  or  going  :  chiefly  in  parasynthetic  comb. 

1583 GREENE  Mamillia  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  316/1  Dames  now- 
a-days.  .Pac'd  in  print,  brave  lofty  looks,  not  us'd  with  the 
vestals.  1594  J.  DICKENSON  Aristas(iBjS)  78  An  high-pac'd 
Muse,  treading  a  lofty  march,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xin.  34 
His  brazen-footed  steeds,  All  golden-maned,  and  paced  with 
wings.  16..  DRYUEN  (J.),  Revenge  is  sure,  though  some- 
times slowly  pac'd.  1899  Academy  15  July  60/2  The  best 
of  life  comes  to  the  even-paced. 

2.  Traversed  or  measured  by  pacing. 

1869  LD.  LYTTON  O'val  169  The  primly-paced  saloons  of 
Art  and  Science.  i88«  FI.OYER  Vnexpl.  Baluchistan  in 
Hills,  each  with  a  paced  base  of  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

8.  Racing.  Having  the  pace  set  by  a  pace-maker. 

1899  Daily  News  8  Apr.  8/6  The  National  Cyclists'  Union 
. .  forbade  all  riders  holding  its  licences . .  to  attempt  a  paced 
ride  of  any  description  on  the  road. 

Pace-gard,  -guard,  var.  PASSE-OABDE. 
Pace-maker.    [PACE  rf.'] 
1.  A  rider  (boat's  crew,  etc.)  who  makes  or  sets 
the  pace  for  another  in  racing  or  training  for  a  race. 


PACHY-. 

1864  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Mar.  2/2  The  same  scratch-crew 
acled  as  pace-maker  for  both  the  university  cifLhlf.  1891 
It'id.  6  Aug.  1/3  To  establish  ft  record  for  a  mile  without 
pace-makers,  in  order  thai  comparisons  may  be  drawn 
between  the  times  of  an  unassisted  rider  ana  one  paced. 
1900  Field  8  Sept.  384/1  The  value  of  the  pacemaker  u  a 
mere  leader  who  set  a  racing  pace,  .was  lost  sight  of  when 
his  utility  as  a  wind-shield  became  recognized. 

2.  An  apparatus  fixed  to  a  bicycle  to  indicate 
when  the  rider  is  going  at  the  required  pace. 

1896  Godey's  Mag.  Apr.  377/1  On  the  same  lines  U  a  pace- 
maker that  can  be  set  at  any  desired  rate..  .While  this  rale 
U  maintained,  it  rings  a  bell. 

Pacement,  obs.  form  of  PASSEMEJIT. 
Facer  (p^'SM).     [Agent-n.  from  PACE  f.] 

1.  gen.    One  who  paces;   one  who  walks  with 
measured  step  ;  one  who  traverses  or  measures  (a 
path,  distance,  etc.)  by  pacing. 

1835  L.  HUNT  Capt.  Sword  ii,  Pacer  of  highway  and 
piercer  of  ford.  1886  DOWDEN  Shellfy  IL  ^30  1'he  pacers 
on  the  terrace  descried  a  strange  sail  rounding  the  point. 

2.  A  horse  that  paces,  or  whose  ordinary  gait  is 
a  pace  :  see  PACE  si.1  6  b,  v.  3. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Huntington.  (1662)  51  It  is  given 
to  thorough-paced-Naggs,  that  amble  naturally,  to  trip 
much  whitest  artificial  pacers  goe  surest  on  foot.  1708  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  i.  iv.  (1737)  32  Your  New 
England  Pads  arc  esteemed  as  the  swiftest  Pacers.  1740 
BAYNARD  Health  (ed.  6)  31  Be  your  horse  a  pacer,  or  a  trotter. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  v.  vi,  He  entered  New-Amster- 
dam as  a  conqueror,  mounted  on  a  Naraganset  pacer.  1817 
Sporting  Mag.  L.  25  The  parson  of  the  parish . .  mounts  the 
old  pacer.  1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  266  The  Narra- 
ganset  pacer  is  extincl.  1884  E.  EGGLESTON  in  Century 
Mti£.  Ian.  445/1  'I he  awkward  but  'prodigiously'  rapid 
natural  amble  of  the  American  pacer.  1900  Field  June.  A 
pacer . .  canters  with  his  hind  legs,  and  trots  with  bis  fore  legs. 
b.  One  who  trains  a  horse  to  pace ;  a  trainer. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  1.  xli. 
(1674)  54  Coulls  might  not  put  Tramels  upon  their  Pacers. 

3.  Racing.  =  PACE-MAKER  i. 

1893  Pall  Mall  G.  10  July  10/2  In  the  contest  of  Saturday 
the  riders  were  permitted  to  have  pacemakers ;  but  the 
innovation  was  not  entirely  successful,  the  competitors 
several  times  overrunning  the  pacer. 

4.  colloq.  Anything  that  goes  at  a  great  pace. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.    1901  FARMER  Slang. 

Pacha,  Paohalik,  var.  ff.  PASHA,  PASHALIC. 

Fachche,  pache,  obs.  ff.  PATCH.  Pache, 
obs.  var.  PASCHE,  Easter.  Pachernia  =  pachy- 
Asemia  s.  v.  PACHT-. 

Pachent,  obs.  form  of  PAGEANT. 

II  Fachisi  (patjrsi).  Also  8  pacheess ;  9 
pachchisi  (eiron.parcAesi,  -chisi).  [a.  Hindl/acA- 
(ch)ist,  lit.  'oipacn(ch]is',  i.e.  twenty-five.]  A  four- 
handed  game  played  in  India,  on  a  cruciform  board 
or  (more  often)  cloth,  with  six  cowries  for  dice :  so 
named  from  the  highest  throw,  which  is  twenty-five. 
(A  simplified  form  is  known  in  Europe  as  tuitt.) 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Kef.,  Misc.  Tracts  314/2  In  one  square 

court  the  pavement  is  worked  with  squares,  in  the  manner 

of  the  clotn  used  by  the.Indians  for  playing  the  game  called 

Pacheess.    1867  A.  F.  BELLASIS  in  E.  Falkener  Games  Anc. 

f,  Orient.  (1892)  258  There  is  a  gigantic  pachkhee  board  at 

the  palace  at  Agra  where  the  squares  are  inlaid  with  marble 

on  a  terrace.    1893  KIFLING  &  BAI.ESTIER  Kavlahka  78  It 

seemed  to  him  no  extraordinary  mark  of  court  favour  to  play 

,    pachisi  with  the  King.    189*  E.  FALKENER  Games  Anc.  4 

I    Orient.  257  Pachisi  b  the  national  game  of  India. 

Fachnolite  (pae-knolsit).  Min.  [Named  1863, 
f.  Gr.  iraxi")  hoar-frost  -I-  -LITE.]  Hydrous  fluoride 
of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  occurring  on 
cryolite  in  small  white  crystals. 

1866  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  XLI.  199  Knop  has  named  the  new 
species  Pachnolite.  1868  DA*A  Min.  (ed.  5)  129  Found 
with  pachnolite  on  the  cryolite  of  Greenland 

Tachometer  (pak^'mrtai).  Physics.  =  Pachy- 
metcr :  see  PACHT-. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  An  instrument  invented  by 
Benoit  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  glass  of  mirrors  : 
a  pachometer.  187$  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

Fachy-  (pfK>,  Paki')>  before  a  vowel  also 
pach-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  »oxu-s  '  thick, 
large,  massive ',  used  in  the  formation  of  zoological, 
botanical,  and  pathological  terms :  ||  Pachywmia 
=*pachyhxmia.  ||  Pachy Wepharo«i«  (-blefar<*rgis) 
Path.  [Gr.  /3A«d>a/x»'  eyelid],  chronic  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  eyelid  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857^). 
Pachycardian  (-kaudian)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  xaptta 
heart],  of  or  belonging  to  the  Pachycardia,  or 
main  body  of  the  vertebrates  having  a  thick 
muscular  heart ;  sb.,  a  vertebrate  of  thU  group. 
Pachyc»rpou»  (-kaupss)  a.  Bit.  [Gr.  *"/>»<« 
fruit],  having  large  thick  fruit  (Mayne  1857). 
Pachycephalic  (-s/fe'lik)  a.  [Gi.  «4»A-i7  h 
having  a  very  thick  skull,  exhibiting  pachycephaly. 
Pachyc«phaline  (-se-falain)  a.  Ornilh.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pachycephalime,  the  thick-heads  or 
thick-headed  shrikes.  Pachycephalon.  (-se-fa 
Pachycephalic  ;  spec.,  of  or  pertaining  to  tb 
ycephaii  a  division  of  parasitic  Crustacea  or 
fish-lice.  Pachycephaly  (:**»$•  "»ck 
the  skull.  Pachyoholio  (-k^-l.k)  a.  Pat 


thickness  of 
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PACHY-. 

tyl,  -yle  (-die-ktil)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  SOKTUAOS  finger], 
having  thick    fleshy   digits;    sb.,  an   animal  with 
thick  toes  (Webster  1864).     Pachycla'ctylous  a. 
[-ous],  =  prec.  a.      ||  Fachyde  rmia  Path.  [Gr. 
Sipfia  skin],  thickening  of  the  skin ;  hence  Fachy- 
de'rmializ.    Fachye-my  =  pocky hsemia ;  sopachy- 
emic,  pachyemous,  adjs.  (Mayne  1857).     Pachy- 
glo'ssal   a.    Zool.    [Gr.    fXaiaaa.    tongue],    of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Pachyglossse,  lizards  with  short  or 
thick  fleshy  tongues,  or  the  Pachyglossi,  a  tribe  of 
Parrots;    so  Pachyglcrssate.      Pacliyglo'ssous 
a.,  thick-tongued(Maynei857).     Pachyg-iiathous 
(paki'gnabas)   a.    [Gr.   yva0-os  jaw],  thick-jawed 
(Cent.  Diet.).     \\  Pachyhse-mia  [Gr.  afra  blood], 
thickness   of    the   blood ;    so   Pachyhse'mio  a., 
relating  to  pachyhaemia.  Pachyhse  monsa.,  having 
thick    blood    (Syd.   Soc.   Lex.    1893).      ||  Pachy- 
hyme  nia,  Fachyme  nia  Path.  [Gr.  {ipty  mem- 
brane],   thickening   of  the   skin  ;    hence  Pachy- 
me -nic,  -hyme'nic a.,  thick-skinned  (Mayne  1857). 
||  Pachylo-sis  (also  pachn-) :  see  quot.      Pachy- 
meningitis  (-menind^ai'tis)  Path.  [MENINGITIS], 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  central  nervous 
system,    cerebral    or    spinal.       ||  Fachyme  iiinx 
(-mrnirjks)  [Gr./*5"'7f  membrane],  the  dura  mater 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex,  1893).     Pachymeter  (paki'mftaj) 
[-METEE]  (also  pacho-),  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  thickness  of  glass,  metal  plates,  paper,  etc. 
Pachyodont   (pte'ktedfint)    a.  [Gr.   oSous,    o5oW- 
tooth],  having  massive  teeth.      Pachyo'pterons 
—  pachypterous.      Pachyote   (pae-ki|^"t)  a.    [Gr. 
our,  an-  ear],   having  thick  leathery  ears;   sb.,  a 
thick-eared  bat,  of  genus  Pachyotus;   so  Pachy- 
o-tons  a.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893).     Pachyphyllous 
(-fi'bs)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  ^vAAor  leaf],  having  thick 
leaves  (Mayne).     Pachypod  (pse-kippd),  Pachy- 
podons  (paki'podss)  adjs.  [Gr.  teSt,  ?ro5-  foot], 
having  a  large  thick  foot.     Pachypterous  (paki'- 
ptarss)  a.  [Gr.  irrepov  wing,  feather],  having  thick 
wings  or  fins,  as  an  insect,  a  bat,  or  a  fish.     Pachy- 


rhynchous  (-ri-rjkas)  a.  [Gr.  naxvppvyx0*, 
snout],  having  a  large  thick  bill.  Pachysanrian 
(-sj-rian),  a  thick-skinned  saurian.  Pachysti- 
chous  (paki'stikas),  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  crrix-os  row,  line], 
thick-sided,  applied  only  to  cells  (Treas.  Bot. 
1866).  Fachytrichous  (-i'trikas),  a.  [Gr.  0pif, 
rptx-  hair],  having  thick  hair  (Mayne  1857). 

1878  R\R-ri.mlr,Topinard'sAnthro6.v.  177  "Pachycephalic, 
skull  with  thick  hypertrophied  panetes.  1858  HITCHCOCK 
Ichnol.  Mass.  81  We  should  infer  a  larger  number  of  *pachy- 
dactylous  than  leptodactylous  animals  to  have  made  the 
tracks.  1897  A  lltutt's  Xyst.  Med.  IV.  832  Chronic  infiamma- 


there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis.    1866  A.  FLINT  Print. 


caused  by  pachymeningitis.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 
Suppl,*PacAyme/er,  a  Viennese  instrument  which  deter- 
mines the  thickness  of  paper  to  the  i-ioooth  of  an  inch.  1841 
BlAHOI  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  'Pachyotes,  .  .  the  name  of  a  family  of 
bats,  .  .  including  those  which  have  thick  external  ears.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Pachyote.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pachy- 
podus,  .  .  applied  by  Gray  to  an  Order  [of  molluscs]  corre- 
sponding to  the  ConchiferaCrassipedes  of  Lamarck-  *pachy- 
podous.  1881  FREWER  tr.  Holub's-j  Yrs.  S.  Africa  I.  140  In 
the  abdomen  of  this  *pachysaurian  there  is  found  a  collection 
of  lobulated  fatty  matter. 

Pachyderm  (pavkidaim),  so.  and  a. 
pachyderme  sb.  (Cuvier  1797),  ad.  Gr.  vax 
thick-skinned,  f.  waxv-s  thick  +  Sip/m  skin.      In 
a  general  sense,  pachndermc  adj.  occurs  casually  in 
Fr.  c  1600  (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  sb.  Zool.  A  thick-skinned  quadruped  ;  spec. 
one  of  the  Pachydermata  of  Cuvier. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  415/2  That  the  quadruped  under 
Pachyderm.     1853  KANE 
:hyder 


[a.  V. 


elevation  of  the  east  and  west  chain. 

b.  Jig.  Cf.  PACHYDERMATOUS  2. 

1867  GARFIELD  in  Century  Mag.  (1884)  Jan.  417/2  Like  all 
politicians  he  seems  to  have  become  a  pachyderm.     1804 
W.    I.  STEAD  in  Review  of  Rev.  (Amer.  ed.)  Apr.  428  To 
shrink  from  the  rude  shocks  and  jars  which  tough/ pachy. 
derms  bear  with  unruffled  composure. 

B.  adj.  Zool.  =  PACHYDERMATOUS  a. 

1868  Nat.  Encycl.  \.  821  Anthracotherium,  a  fossil  genus 
of  pachyderm  mammals. 

HencePachyde-rmal.PacliydeTmic,  adjs.  Zool. 

1847  ANSTED  AHC.  World  ix.  197  The  gigantic  living 
pachydermal  mammals,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  hippopotamus.  1838  Penny  Cyd.  XII.  416/2  The 
general  balance  of  resemblance . .  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Pachydermic  relationship  of  the  animal.  1840  Ibid.  XVII. 
151/2  These  and  other  Pachydermic  forms. 

II  Pach.ydermata(psekida-jmata),i/;.//.  Zool. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  •na-^v-i  thick  +  Sepfta,  oipp.a.T-  skin.] 
An  order  of  Mammalia  in  Cuvier's  system  of 
classification,  consisting  of  the  hoofed  or  ungulate 
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quadrupeds  which  do  not  chew  the  cud,  as  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hyrax,  horse. 

Disused  by  recent  zoologists ;  its  constituents  being  dis- 
tributed into  various  orders. 

1823  BUCKLAND  Relio..  Diliiv.  37  It  is  foreign  to  the  habits 
of  the  hyaena  to  prey  on  the  larger  pachydermata.  1847 
YOUATT  Horse  v.  107  The  horse  does  not  ruminate,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  the  order  pachydermata. 

Pachyda-rmatocele.  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
KijA-i;  tumour.]  A  tumour  arising  from  hypertrophy 
of  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

1854  V.  MOTT  in  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans.  Ser.  II.  XIX.  155 
(title)  On  a  peculiar  form  of  tumour  of  the  skin,  denom- 
inated '  Pachydermatocele  '.  1900  Lancet  2  June  1593/2. 

Pachyde-rmatoid,  a.     [See  -OID.]     Akin   to 
the  Pachydermata. 
1882  in  OGILVIE. 

Pachydermatous  (psekida-jmatas),  a.  [f. 
PACHYDERMATA  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pachydermata. 

1823  BUCKLAND  Relio.  Diluv.  18  Teeth  of  the  larger 
pachydermatous  animals  are  not  abundant.  1874  WOOD 
Nat.  Hist.  245  The  last  on  the  list  of  the  pachydermatous 
animals  is  the  well-known  Hippopotamus,  or  River  Horse. 

2.  Jig.    Thick-skinned;    not  sensitive  to  rebuff, 
ridicule,  or  abuse  ;   not  easily  affected  by  outside 
influences. 

1854  LOWELL  Keats  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  229  A  man  cannot 
have  a  sensuous  nature  and  be  pachydermatous  at  the  same 
time,  a  1876 M. COLLINS  Tk. in  Car-rf«Mi88o)  II.  299, I  doubt 
whether  the  poet  might  not  find  better  employment  than 
lashing  pachydermatous  fools. 

Hence  Pachyde-rmatously  adv.,  Pachyde'rma- 
tonsnesa. 

1854  WOOD  Anim.  Li/e  (1855)  367  [An  animal]  of  whose 
pachydermatousness,  if  we  may  com  such  a  word,  there  is 
no  doubt.  _  This  is  the  Giraffe,  whose  hide  is  more  than  an 
inch  in  thickness.  1865  MORLEY  Mod.  Characteristics  35 
The  conditions  of  social  and  intellectual  pachydermatousness 
are  in  themselves  equally  wonderful.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  I  Oct 
1 1/3  By  being  able  pachydermatously  to  withstand  the  pro- 
tests to  which  we  have  referred. 

Pachydermia,  -dermial :  see  PACHT-. 
Pachyde-rmoid,  a.  =  PACHYDERMATOID. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  i.  16  The  frost-tempered  junks 
of  this  pachydermoid  amphibian  [walrus).  1877  LE  CONTE 
Elem.  Gent.  m.  (1879)  547  The  Diprotodon  . .  a  pachyder- 
moid  Kangaroo  as  big  as  a  rhinoceros. 

Fachydermons  (psekida-jmas),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  PACHYDERM  +  -ODS.]  Thick-skinned,  pachy- 
dermatous, b.  Bot.  Thick-coated. 

1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIV.  146/2  The  removal  of  the 
genus  Equus.  .would  enable  us  to  simplify  our  definition  of 
the  pachydermous  tribes. 

Paehyglossal  to  Pachymeter :  see  PACHY-. 

Pachyntic  (pSki-ntik),  a.  Med.  [ad.  Gr. 
iraxvvriK-os  of  thickening  quality,  f.  iraxvv-fiv  to 
thicken.]  a.  Having  the  power  of  thickening  the 
bodily  fluids,  b.  Fleshy,  fat. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.     1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Pachyodont  to  Pachytrichous :  see  PACHY-. 

Pachytic  (pseki-tik),  a.  Med.  [f.  Gr.  iraxuT-ijs 
thickness  +  -ic.]  =  prec. 


Paci,  obs.  inf.  of  PASS  v. 

Paciable,  -ibil,  obs.  forms  of  PEACEABLE. 

Pacience,  -ent,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PATIENCE,  -ENT. 

t  Paci-ferous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pdcifer  peace- 
bringing  +  -ous.]  Peace-bringing.  Hence  fpaoi-- 
ferousness. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Paciferous.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Paciferousness,  .  .  peace  bringing  quality. 

Pacifiatale  (pse-sifai|ab'l),  a.  [f.  PACIFY  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  pacified  or  appeased. 

1618  T.  ADAMS  Fool  *  Ms  Sfort  Wks.  1861  I.  251  The 
conscience..  is  not  pacifiable  whiles  sin  is  within  to  vex  it, 

Pacific  (pasi-fik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  pacific-us 
peace-making,  peaceful,  f.  pax,  pac-cm  peace  ; 
see  -FIO  :  perh.  through  F.  pacifique,  -ficque^^Ca.  c. 
in  Godef.  Compl.~).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Making,  or  tending  to  the  making 
of,  peace  ;  leading  to  peace  or  reconciliation;  con- 
ciliatory, appeasing. 

<ii548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  248  b,  Sore  lamentyng.. 
that  1  did  not  performe  and  finally  consumate,  suche  pol- 
htique  diuises  .  .  in  my  long  life  and  paciffique  prospentie. 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)214  He  appointed 
the  pacificque,  and  friendly  Embassages.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xi.  860  An  Olive  leafe  he  brings,  pacific  signe.  1786 
Yc  T.HO"SON  Watson's  PAr7;>///(i839)  275  The  marquis 
of  bpmola..had  strenuously  supported  the  pacific  counsels 
of  Prince  Albert  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  1855  MILMAN  Lat 
Chr.  in.  vii.  (,864)  II.  135  The  pacific  influence  which 
uregory  obtained  in  this  momentous  crisis. 

2.  Of  peaceful  disposition  or  character,  not 
belligerent,  peaceable. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  189  See  whether  is 

ore    acifiue  and  charital 


rmess    emper.     1774     .     DAMS   n 

Pam.Lett.  (r876)  40,  I  saw  the  tears  gush  into  the  eyes  of 
the  old  grave  pacific  Quakers.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  II. 
*'i  *?5u  he  brou8ht  tncm  'o  a  more  pacific  view. 

d.  Characterized  by  peace  or  calm,  peaceful,  at 
peace  ;  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 


PACIFICATION. 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  Iv,  Pacificke  and  open  Seas.  1865 
CARLYLE  freak.  Gt.  xvni.  xii.  (1872)  VIII.  26  The  road  ha» 
hitherto  been  mainly  pacific. 

b.  Pacific  Ocean,  Sea,  the  'Great  Ocean'  stretch- 
ing between  America  on  the  east  and  Asia  on  the 
west ;  so  called  by  Magellan,  because  found  to  be 
relatively  free  from  violent  storms. 

[1555  EDEN  Decades  220  The  sayde  sea  cauled  PacificKin 
that  is  peaceable.]  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le Blanc's  Trav.  332 
The  great  pacifick  gulph,  which  may  be  said  one  of  the 
calmest  Seas  of  the  world.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  v. 
Wks.  1826,  VI.  19  They  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
fair  weather,  with  such  favourable  winds,  that  Magellan 
bestow'd  on  that  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific. 

4.  phr.  '  Pacific  iron,  an  iron  band  round  a  low* 
yard-arm  into  which  the  boom-iron  screws '  (Cent. 
Diet.  1890).  ^Pacific  Letters  (also  Letters  Pacifi- 
cal  =  L.  literse  pactjicse,  Gr.  «iri<rroAai  flprjfixai), 
orig.  letters  of  commendation  to  the  church  in 
another  city  or  country  recommending  the  bearer 
as  one  in  peace  and  communion  with  the  Church ; 
later,  esp.  letters  recommending  the  bearer  to  the 
alms  of  the  faithful. 

'709  J.  JOHNSON  Clergym.  Vade  M.  ii.  85  Let  no  foreigner 
be  received  without  pacifick  letters.  Note.  Pacifick  Letters 
were  those  given  to  any  whether  bishop,  clergyman,  or  lay- 
man on  any  occasion  he  had  to  travel  to  another  city.  1725 
tr.  Dufiris  Eccl.  Hist,  i-jth  C.  I.  v.  n.  69  By  Letters  pacifick, 
we  understand,  those  which  the  Bishops  gave  to  the  Poor 
who  were  unjustly  oppress'd  or  had  need  of  Relief. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  &•  //.  Peace-offerings  [rendering  'L.pacifica.'] 
b.  An  offer  or  overture  of  peace,  an  Eirenicon.  Obs. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ezek.  xlv.  15  One  ramme  of  a  flocke 
of  t»  '  ••-'•• 


their  honest  Interest. 
2.  The  Pacific  Ocean. 

a  1821  KEATS  Sana.,  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer  12  Like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes  He 
stared  at  the  Pacific.  1855  MAURV  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  %  54 
The  Atlantic  is  the  most  stormy  sea  in  the  world,  the 
Pacific  the  most  tranquil.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Dec.  8/1 
Because  Keats  made  a  mistake,  is  the  real  discoverer  to 
be  defrauded  to  all  time?  The  Pacific  was  discovered 
September  26,  1513,  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

D.  attrib.  '  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ',  as  Pacific  slope, 
State.     Comb.,  as  Pacificwards. 

1855  MAURV  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  §  276  The  great  chain  [of 
mountains]  that  skirts  the  Pacific  coast.  Hid.  §  283  On  the 
Pacific  [Aleutian]  islands  there  is  an  uninterrupted  rain-fall 
during  the  entire  winter.  Ibid.  §  355  The  dry  season  on  the 
Pacific  slopes.  1897  D<*My  News  30  Dec.  6/5  Russia's  pro- 
gress Pacificwards.  1901  WEBSTER,  Pacific  slope,  that  part 
of  North  America.,  lying  west  of  the  continental  divide. 

Hence  Faci-ficness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

t  Paci-ficable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pdctfica-re  to 
pacify  +  -BLE.]  =  PACIFIABLE. 

1621  Bp.  HALL  Heaven  upon  Earth  §  4  The  conscience  is 
not  pacificable,  while  sinne  is  within  to  vex  it. 

Pacifical  (pasi-fikal),  a.  [f.  L.  pacific-us  (see 
PACIFIC)  +  -AL.]  Of  pacific  or  peaceful  nature; 
peaceable.  Letters  pacifical :  see  PACIFIC  a.  4. 

c  1485  DigtyMyst.  (1882)  in.  1593  Bed  hyr  axke  of  his  good 
be  weyys  pacyfycal.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  i.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Sir,  be  pacifical],  the  fellowe  was  possest 
with  some  critique  frenzie.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch. 
Career  I.  xiii.  197  He  had  to  think  of  what  was  due  to  his 
pacifical  disposition.  1883  Canons  o/Antioch  vii.  in  Fulton 
Index  Canonum  237  No  stranger  shall  be  received  without 
letters  pacifical. 

Pacrfically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -IT2.]  In  a 
pacific  manner  ;  peacefully,  peaceably. 

1793  Residence  in  France  (1797)  I.  231  A  few  dragoons 
have  arranged  the  business  very  pacifically.  1863  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  iv.  x.(i872>  II.  33  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  first  step, 
of  course,  was  to  remonstrate  pacifically. 

Pacificate  (pasi-fik«it),  v.  [f.  L.  pacificat-, 
ppl.  stem  oipacificdrc  to  make  peace,  to  pacify.] 

1 1.  in/r.  To  make  peace  (with).  Obs.  rare. 

1646  Unliappy  Game  at  Scotch  <$•  Eng.  22  What  is  this 
other  then  to  pacificate  with  him  without  their  joynt  advice 
a»d  consent? 

2.  trans.  To  give  peace  to,  to  pacify. 

x8»7  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  388  He  would  now 
pacificate  Roncal  and  the  vallies  of  Aragon,  1865  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  xiv.  v.  (1872)  V.  222  There  is  one  ready  method 
of  pacificating  Germany.  1884  SIR  C.  WARREN  Memorandum 
on  BecliKanaland  29  Oct.,  The  object  . .  is  to  remove  the 
filibusters  from  Bechuanaland,  to  pacificate  the  territory.  . 

Hence  Paci  floated  ppl.  a. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  14  Feb.  5/1  To  make  it  [Khartoum] 
the  capital  of  a  pacificated  or  subjugated  Soudan. 

Pacification  (pseisifik/i-Jsn).  [a.  F.  pacifica- 
tion (I5thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  i..  pacification- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  pacificare  to  pacify.]  The 
action  or  fact  of  pacifying  or  appeasing ;  the  con- 
dition of  being  pacified ;  appeasement,  conciliation. 

Edict  of  Pacification,  an  ordinance  or  decree  enacted  by 
a  prince  or  state  to  put  an  end  to  strife  or  discontent ;  esp. 
in  French  hist.,  one  of  the  royal  edicts  in  the  i6th  century 
granting  concessions  to  the  Protestants;  e.g.  those  issued 
in  1563,  1570,  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598. 

1490  CAXTON  Etteydos  xxi.  77  That  the  swete  wyndes  shalle 
putte  hemselfe  vp  in  pacifycacion  of  the  see.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VI  158  To  begyn  a  shorte  pacificacion  in  so 
long  a  broyle.  1573  E.  VARAMUND  Rep.  Outrages  France 
in  Harl.Misc.  (Malh.)  1,  The  King  . .  gave  his  faith,  that  he 
would  for  ever  most  sacredly  and  faithfully  observe  his 
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edict  of  pacification.  1615  !>!•-  H.\u.  (',?«/*-/«//,,  ' '.  T.  ix. 
vii,  His  pacification  of  friends  [was]  better  than  his  execu- 
tion of  enemies.  1716  I'ENIIALI.OW  lint,  ll'.in  (1859)  66 
They  went  into  the  Fort,  .professing  their  desire  lor  a 
pacification.  1881  SHORTHOUSE  J.  liiflesant  I.  xiv.  204 
[This]  had  much  helped  towards  the  pacification  of  his  mind. 
b.  A  treaty  of  peace. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cimtm.  458  b,  In  the  mcanc  season 
the  pacification  of  Passawe  to  remayne  in  full  strength.  1655 
( ;.  I.ANK  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Carnden)  III.  225  They  haue 
made  noe provision  for  their  reception  in  the  pacification.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  516  The  pacification  at  Berwick 
was  a  mere  suspension  of  arms.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
I.  xii.  522  The  pacification  was  arranged  on  the  i5th  of  May. 

Pacificator  (pasi'fik^taa).  [a.  L.  pacificator, 
agcnt-n.  from  pactficare  to  pacify.  Cf.  F.  pacifi- 
catettr  (c  1 500  in  Godef.  CV>w/>/.).]  One  who  pacifies 
or  brings  to  a  state  of  peace  ;  a  peace-maker. 

1539  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1902)  II.  203 
His  highnes  remitleth  the  conclusyon  of  thair  affaires  with 
any  Ambassadours  or  pacificatours  there.  x6aa  BACON 
Hen.  K//50  He  had  in  consideration  the  point  of  honour, 
in  bearing  the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator.  1750  H. 
WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  359  As  he  is  a  good 
pacificator. .we  may  want  his  assistance  at  home  before  the 
end  of  the  winter.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  25 
Greece,  .drawn  into  the  contest  as  pacificator  and  arbiter. 

Pacificatory  (pasi-fikatad),  a.  [ad.  L.pdcifi- 
catori-us,  f.  pacificator :  see  prec.  and  -oBY.]  Tend- 
ing to  make  peace. 

Pacificatory  Letters  =  Letters  Padfical. 

1583  FoxE*4.  ff  M.  2154/2  Whervpon  a  certeine  agreement 
pacificatory  was  concluded  betwene  them.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  cxx.  7  Paraphr.  627  My  words  be  never  so  friendly 
and  pacificatory,  a  1677  BARROW  Unity  of  Ch.  ix.  Wks. 
1831  VII.  497  All  churches  did  maintain  intercourse  and 
commerce  with  each  other  by . .  pacificatory,  commendatory, 
synodical  epistles.  1893  Times  27  Dec,  3/2  It  will  maintain 
in  its  political  tendencies  a  pacificatory  policy. 

Hence  Paci  ficatoriness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Pacifi-eity.  rare.  [f.  PACIFIC  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  of  being  pacific,  pacific  character. 

1800  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)  I.  356  We  are 
..trusting  with  the  old  confidence  in  Mr.  Pitt's  pacificity. 

t  Paci'ficOUS,  a.  Obs.    [See  -ous.]    =  PACIFIC. 

1608  ].  KING  Serjn.  24  Mar.  20  Salomon  the  pacificus, 
king  of  Salem,  prince  of  peace.  1611  COTGR.,  Pacifique,. . 
pacificous.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \.  (1692)  79  Such 
as  were  transported  with  Warmth  to  be  a  fighting,  prevail'd 
in  Number,  before  the  Pacificous. 

Pacifier  (pse-sifaiaj).  [f.  PACIFY  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  pacifies  or  appeases. 

1533  MORE  A£ol.  xiii.  94_  Yf  this  pacyfyer  of  this  dyuysyon 
wyl  say  that  this  is  nothing  lyke  the  present  mater.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  1811)  III.  xxxii.  191  It  looks  as  if  he 
withheld  them  for  occasional  pacifiers.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac. 
v.  (1862)  169  The  pacifier  of  the  tumults  and  the  discords  ill 
the  outward  world. 

Pacify  (pte'sifai),  v.  [a.  F.  pacifi-er  (isth  c. 
in  Littre,  OF.  facefier  1250  in  Godef.),  ad.  L. 
pacificarc,  f.  pacific-us  PACIFIC  :  see  -FY.] 

1.  traits.  To  allay  the  anger,  excitement  or  agita- 
tion of  (a  person) ;  to  calm,  quiet;  to  appease. 

(In  first  quot  pacificie  is  app.  an  error  for  pacifie^ 
1:1460  G.  ASHBY  Dicta,  Philos.  841  To  pacificie  [orig. 
pacificare}  your  enemye,  be  studious,  Thaugh  of  youre 
strengh  £  power  ye  be  seure.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of 
Alfonce  viii,  Thenne  was  the  kynge  wel  appeased  and 
pacyfyed.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knovil.  xxiv.  (1870)  181, 
I  haue  money  in  my  pooke  To  pacyfye  the  Pope,  the  Turke, 
and  the  lue.  1601  SHAKS.  T-wel.  N.  m.  iv.  309  He  will  not 
now  be  pacified.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess 
Mar  16  Jan.,  Pray  say  something  to  pacify  her.  1861  GEO. 
ELIOT  Silas  M.  iii,  You  drain  me  of  money  till  I  have  got 
nothing  to  pacify  her  with. 

absol.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xv.  328  Eueri 
vain  &  void  pleasure  of  the  world,  which  dooeth  but  for 
a  shorte  space  pacifie. 

b.  To  calm  or  appease  (passion,  etc.). 
1518  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  85  Howe  be  it  ye  do  pacify  The 
•igoure  of  god  almighty.     1618  WITHER  Krit.  Rememb.  in. 
Thy  selfe  apply  Gods  just  incensed  wrath  to  pacific. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  2^4  How  skilfully  I  can  pacify 
resentment.    1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  161  If  they  have 
wronged  him  and  he  is  angry,  he  pacifies  his  anger  and  is 
reconciled. 

2.  To  bring  or  reduce  to  a  state  of  peace ;   to 
calm,  quiet :  a.  strife,  contention,  rebellion,  etc. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clix.  149  The  which  was  lyke  to 

e  turnyd  the  pope  to  great  trowble,  if  he  by  polytyke  & 

wyse  meanes  had  not  shortly  pacyfyed  the  mater.     1563 

Homilies  n.   Wilful  Rebell.  I.   (1859)  560  All   domesticafl 

is  being  suppressed  and  pacified.     1759  HUME  Hist. 

tg.  (1812)  IV.  xxix.  40  [The  Emperor]  in  ten  days  arrived 

"i.  Spam,  where  he  soon  pacified  the  tumults  which  had 

arisen  in  his  absence. 

aiioi   1819  S.  TURNER  Mod.  Hist.  Eng.  III.  n.  v.  171  The 
:  that  was  intended  to  pacify,  broke  up  in  July,  leaving 
everything  as  unsettled  and  as  discordant  as  before, 
t  b.  parties  at  strife :  to  reconcile.    Obs. 
c  1500  ftthuiiu  xxxvi.  245  He  dyscomfyted  the  Due  in 
batayll,  and  made  hym  to  be  pacyfyed  with  the  kynge  of 
Vnssay.    1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  n.  i.  (1633)  57  Certaine 
shops  resciant  there  . .  pacified  the  Townesmen  to  their 
king.    1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tracts  107/1  Having 
e  choice  of  Abubekrc,  who  had  greatly  exerted  himself 
in  pacifying  the  two  parties. 

c.  a  country  or  district :  to  reduce  to  peaceful 
submission,  to  establish  peace  and  tranquillity  in. 

«I548  HALL  Chnn.,  Hen.  VIII 19  All  the  pillage  almoste 

was  restored,  and  the  countrey  pacified.      1365  Reg.  Privy 

Council  Scot.  I.  394  To  send  fourtie  ..  men  of  weir  to  the 

Burduur  for  helping  to  pacifie   the   cuntre.     1651 


HOHBKS  l.tviath.  i.  x.  46  Counts  .  .  were  left  to  govern  and 
defend  places  conquered,  and  pacified.  1899  ll'estm.  Gaz. 
18  Apr.  7/1  It  would  take  100,000  men  to  pacify  the  islands. 
d.  fig.  and  /ram/.  To  calm,  appease. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  149  b,  It  shall  pcifye 
the  senses,  quenche  euyll  llioughtes.  158*  T.  WATSON 
Centurie  ef  Loue  c,  Poems  (Arb.)  137  But  somewhat  more 
to  pacyfie  my  minde.  1738  JOHNSON  London  197  Swift  o'er 
the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies,  And  publick  mournings 
pacify  the  skies.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  iv.  (1862)  147  First 
blaming  their  want  of  faith,  and  then  pacifying  the  storm. 

8.  intr.  To  become  peaceful,  calm  down. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxviii.  (Percy  Soc.)  198  My 
dolorous  herte  began  to  pacyfy.  1880  BARING-GOULD  Mflta- 
lah  vii.  (1884)  94  She  is  a  Pacific  Ocean  when  not  vexed 
with  storms.  She  will  pacify  presently. 

Hence  Pa  cifled  ppl.  a.,  Pa'cifying'  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a.,  Pa'cifyingly  adv. 

1537  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  146  For  the 
pacifying  and  determination  of  which  variance.  1551 
HULOET,  Pacified,  dclinitus.  Ibid.,  Pacifyinge,  or  whyche 
doth  pacifye,  facificatorius.  a  165*  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc. 
x.  511  A  pacifying  and  quieting  of  all  those  riots  and 
tumults.  01704  T.  BROWN  Pleasant  Ef.  Wks.  1730  I.  in 
Write  a  few  pacifying  strains,  a  1708  BEVERIDGE  Thes. 
Theol.  II.  371  Is  it  not  a  blessed  thing.  .to  have  a  pacified 
conscience?  1843  D.  JERROLD  Punch's  Lett,  xviiu  Wks. 
1864  III.  486  The  wine  .  .  speaks  pacifyingty,  soothingly. 

Pacing  (p^-sirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PACE  v.  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PACE,  q.  v. 

1706  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4285/8  Stolen  or  strayed..  a  roan 
Mare..  all  her  Ways,  except  Pacing.  1785  G.  FORSTER  tr. 
Sparrman's  Voy.  Cape  G.  H.  (1786)  II.  293  The  beast 
[a  rhinoceros],  .kept  on  an  even  and  steady  course,  which, 
in  fact,  was  a  kind  of  pacing.  1824  GALT  Rothclan  II.  IV. 
iv.  126  He  now  and  then  turned,  or  paused  in  his  pacing, 
to  look  over  the  battlement  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethclberta 
(1890)  394  The  .  .  horse's  pacing  made  scarcely  more  noise 
than  a  rabbit  would  have  done  m  limping  along. 

attrib.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  970 
A  pacing  saddle  ;  Ephippium  tolutarittm.  1896  Daily  News 
28  Oct.  7/6  The  suggested  new  rule  and  its  sub-sections  on 
the  pacing  question  were  favourably  received. 

Pacing,  ///•  (7.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING-.]  That 
paces  (see  PACE  v.}  ;  spec,  of  a  horse  (see  PACE  v.  3). 

165*  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Hist.  Relat.  152  When 
the  Coach-horses  were  tired  ;  he  and  his  wife  got  upon  the 
pacing  geldings.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  vin,  First 
appeared  Simon  Glover  on  a  pacing  palfrey. 

Pacinian  (pasrnian),  a.  [f.  name  of  the 
Italian  anatomist  Pacini  (1812-1883)  +  -AN.]  Of 
or  described  by  Pacini. 

Pacinian  body,  corpuscle,  one  of  numerous  oval  seed-like 
bodies  attached  to  nerve  endings,  esp.  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  27  Pacinian  corpuscles,  .are  quite 
large,  well-defined,  oval  or  olive-shaped  bodies.  1899  AJl- 
butfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  252  It  may  be  that  the  Pacinian 
corpuscles,  .are  susceptible  to  painful  impressions. 

Pack  (prck),  s61  Forms:  3-7  packe,  4-5 
pakke,  (4  palke),  4-6  pak,  (5-6  pake),  4-  pack. 
[ME.  packe,  pakke  (early  ijth  c.)  corresponds  to 
early  MFlem./o<r  (I2th  c.),  MDu.  (a  1300),  MLG., 
Du.,  U&.fak;  (late)  MHG.  and  Ger.  pack;  also 
lce\.pakki  (1337),  Sw.  packa,  Da.,  Norw.  pakke  ; 
obs.  F.  pacque  (1:1510  in  Godef.),  AngloL.  (15- 
i6th  c^)  paccus  ;  mod.  It.  paced  ;  mod.  Ir.  pac. 

App,  immediately  from  Flemish,  Dutch,  or  Low  German 
in  I2th  c.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  word  yet  recorded  is 


occurs  also  at  Utrecht  in  1244  (Hohlbaum  Hans.  Urkun- 
denouchl.  109).  The  verb(PACKz/.')  appears  at  an  early  date 
in  connexion  with  the  wool  trade,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
trade  in  English  wool  was  chiefly  with  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Fr.  examples  of  pacque  and  pacghutis  packhouse  (at 
Ghent  and  Lille)  are  prob.  from  Flemish.  Ulterior  history 
and  origin  unknown.  The  conjecture  (in  Diez,  K6rting,  etc.), 
that  /,;<:  b  Romanic,  seems  ill-founded  j  the  '  late  L.' paccus 
being  merely  Anglo-Latin,  i.  e.  the  latinized  form  of  Eng. 
pack;  the  word  is  quite  late  in  It.  Irish  paca,  pac  is  from 
Eng,  (Senses  8-12  below,  esp.  10-12  are  rather  from  PACK  v.)] 

1.  A  bundle  of  things  enclosed  in  a  wrapping  or 
tied  together  compactly,  esp.  to  be  carried  by  a 
man  or  beast ;  a  package,  parcel,  esp.  one  of  con- 
siderable size  or  weight ;  a  bale ;  spec,  a  bundle  of 
goods  carried  by  a  pedlar. 

<ii225  Ancr.  R.  166  Noble  men  &  gentile  ne  bere3  nout 
packes.  1313-14  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  512  In  vj 
cordis  pro  Pakkis  cmpt.  51.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  201 
Me  were  leuer;  by  owre  lorde  and  I"  lyue  shulde,  Haue 
pacience  perritlich  ban  half  bi  pakke  of  bokes  !  Ibid.  xiy. 
212  pere  pe  pore  preseth  bifor  be  riche  with  a  pakke  at  his 
rugge.  1471-5  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  153/2  To  doo  unpakke 
there  tho  Pakkes  and  Fardels.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal. 
May  240  A  pedler.. Bearing  a  trusse  of  tryfles  at  hysbacke, 
As  bells,  and  babes,  and  glasses  in  hys  packe.  1643  Declar. 
Lords  <y  Comm.,  Red.  Ireland  49  Having  taken  out  of  her 
(a  ship]  eleven  packs  of  Cloth.  1784  COWPEH  Task  l.  465 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down.  1803  WELLING- 
TON in  Gurw.  Desp.  II.  20  Letter.. from  the  Military  Board, 
upon  the  subject  of  packs  for  bullocks.  1844  Regul.  $  Ord. 
Army  157  The  Pack  is  to  be  invariably  on  when  fitting  the 
Accoutrements.  1884  H.  SPENCER  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb. 
161  There  is  a  Pedlar's  Act.. giving  the  Police  power  to 
search  pedlars'  packs. 

fb.  Bundle  of  money,  stock  of  cash  ;  cash-box. 

<ri394  P.  PI.  Crede  399  per  is  no  pcny  in  my  pakke  [JUS. 
palke]  to  payen  for  my  mete.  1578  Reg.  Privy  CouncilScot. 
Ser.  i.  III.  39  Having  wairit  thair  haill  pak  thair-upoun. 

c.  yfi,'.  (Usually  with  conscious  reference  to  the 
literal  sense.) 


1568  T.  H  DWELL  /ltf>.  Aniilie(iSjy)j)  Bicatue  thou  cleane 
deuuered  art,  of  great  and  heauic  pack.  1581  J.  BELI. 
H  addon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  128  There  is  DO.  .skill  in  the  learned 
that  is  not  in  Osoiius  packe.  1633  G.  HEUBEBT  Ttmple, 
(,'k.  Porch  xxiv,  Man  is  a  shop  of  rules,  a  well.truss'd  pack 
Whose  every  parcel!  under-writes  a  law.  1798  SOUTHBT 
To  Marg.  Hill  17  Like  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage,  I  bear 
So  heavy  a  pack  of  business. 

2.  As  a  measure,  definite  or  indefinite,  of  various 
commodities  :  see  quots. 

1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  I'll,  c.  22  The  gold  packed  ..  weyeth 
not  above  vij  unces,  and  sold  for  iij  li.  sterling  the  pack. 
1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  ii.  (1874)  12  Whan  he  sold  his  clothys 
for  a  resonable  price  the  pack.  1706  PHILLIPS,  rack  of 
Wooll,  a  Horse-load,  consisting  of  seventeen  Stone  and  two 
Pounds,  or  240  Pound  weight.  1778  Enf.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.  Norwich,  The  weavers  here  .  .  use  many  thousand  packs 
of  yarn  spun  in  other  counties.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties 
Scotl.  H.  137  Of  wool.  .  .A  pack  is  12  stones  ;  that  is,  24  lib. 
of  white,  and  25$  lib.  of.,  laid  wool  to  the  stone.  iSiaSm  G. 
PREVOST  in  Examiner  5  Oct.  630/1,  700  packs  of  furs. 
1847-78  I  IAI  I.IWELL,  Pack..*  measure  of  coals,  containing 
about  three  Winchester  bushels.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade  Products  s.  v.,  A  pack  of  flour  or  Indian-corn  meal, 
flax,  etc.  weighs  280  Ibs.  ;  of  wool  240  Ibs.  net  :  formerly,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  it  was  252  Ibs.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Pack.  ..  A  package  of  gold-leaf  containing  20  'books'  of 
25  leaves  each. 

3.  a.  A  company  or  set  of  persons;   generally 
implying  low  character,  or  association  for  some 
evil  purpose,  but  often  merely  expressing  contempt 
or  depreciation,  and  formerly  sometimes  without 
such  implication;  a  'gang  ',  '  lot  '. 

13.  .Cursor  M.  2212  (Gott.)  Fra  est  he  brohut  ane  euyl 
pack  \Cott.  felauscap]  ..  Sexti  weikemen  bai  wer.  c  1385 
CHACCER  L.  G.  It7.  299  Yit  they  were  helhene  at  the  pak. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Suriees)  3752  pou  hase  destruyed  vs,  al 
be  pak.  1548  UUALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  vii.  50  The 
Scribes,  Phariseis,  yea,  and  almoste  all  the  whole  packe  of 
the  lewes.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vm.  in  The  whole 
packe  of  the  principal!  Anathomistes  haue  .  .  affirmed  fiue 
payre  of  sinev%es  to  the  loynes.  1651  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in 
N.  Papers  (Camden)  316  Mr.  Whitelocke  is  as  mischievous 
to  the  K.  and  all  his  friends  in  England  as  any  among  the 
pack  of  rebels.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  h.  India  tf  P.  07  A  Pack 
of  Thieves  that  had  infested  the  Roads  a  long  time.  1768 
GOLDSM.  Good-it.  Man  i.  i,  A  pack  of  drunken  servants. 
i8ao  SCOTT  Monast.  x,  An  the  whole  pack  of  ye  were  slain, 
there  were  more  lost  at  Floddcn.  1885  DUNCKLEY  in  Month. 
Exam.  23  Mar.  6/1  The  House..  resembles  in  many  respects 
a  pack  of  schoolboys. 

b.  A  large   collection,  or  set  (of  things,  esp. 
abstract)  ;  a  'heap',  'lot'.    (Usually  depreciative.) 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  20  Rather  ..  Then  (by  con- 
ceanng  it)  heap  on  your  head  A  pack  of  sorrowes.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Temple.  Miserie  ix.  No  not  to  purchase  the  whole 
pack  of  starres  :  There  let  them  shine.  1638  Penit.  Conf. 
vii.  (1657)  123  That  ridiculous  pack  of  heresies  amassed  by 
the  Council  of  Constance.  1693  Humours  Town  86  An 
endless  pack  of  Knaveries.  1763  JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks. 
1859  1.  185  Would  you  rather  that  I  should  write  you  a 
pack  of  lies?  i86»  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  140  What 
a  pack  of  complaints  !  1880  GEN.  SIR  E.  B.  HAMLEY  in 
Shand  Life  (1895)  II.  xvi.  17  Pack  of  nonsense. 

f4.  Applied  to  a  person  of  low  or  worthless 
character  ;  almost  always  with  naughty.  Obs. 

ISJ6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  37  b,  Al  though  they  be 
wretched  lyuers  &  noughty  packes  amonge.  1540  HYRDE 
tr.  Vii*s'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  I.  vii.  (1557)  18  Calle  hir  a 
naughtie  packe  :  withe  that  one  woorde  thou  haste  taken  all 
from  hir,  and  haste  lefte  hir  bare  and  foule.  1638  ROWLEY 
Shoomaker  a  gentleman  iv.  G  iv  b,  Hence  you  Whore- 
master  knave,  .  .  Thou  naughty  packe.  1715  BAILEY  Erasm. 
Colloa.  (1878)  I.  76  What  does  this  idle  Pack  want  ?  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  106,  1  never  heard  she  was  a  naughty 
Pack.  [i8ss  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho  !  xvii,  Drake  sent  them 
all  off  again  for  a  lot  of  naughty  packs.) 

6.  A  number  of  animals  kept  or  naturally  con- 
gregating together  ;  applied  spec,  to  a  company  pi 
hounds  kept  for  hunting,  and  to  those  of  certain 
beasts  (esp.  wolves),  and  of  birds  (e.g.  grouse) 
which  naturally  associate  for  purposes  of  attack  or 
defence. 

1648  Hunting  of  Fox  26  All  joyn  (like  so  many  dogs  in 
a  pack)  in  pursuing  these  Foxes.  1688  R.  HOL.M  E  Armoury 
H.  311/1  A  Pack  of  Grous,  or  Heath-cocks.  173$  SOMERVILLK 
Chase  n.  too  So  from  the  Kennel  rush  the  joyous  Pack. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Retal.  107  He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  hunts- 
man his  pack,  For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle 
them  back.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  o/ArcWks.  1837  1.  179  When 
from  the  mountains  round  reverberates  The  hungry  wolves 
deep  yell  ;  .  .The  famish  'd  pack  come  round.  1861  JOHNS  Bnt. 
Birds  357  Coveys  of  Ptarmigan  unite  and  form  large  packs. 
b.  'The  shepherd's  portion  in  a  "  hirsel",  or 
flock  of  sheep,  grazed  on  the  farm  as  his  pay  for 
looking  after  the  whole  herd'  (Heslop  Northumbld. 
Wds.  1894)  ;  also  one  of  these,  a  pack-sheep. 

[By  some  viewed  as  a  distinct  word  and  connected  with 

'ACT,  for  which  however  no  evidence  has  been  found.  ] 


1  JAMIESON,  Packs,  the  sheep,  of  whatever  gender,  that 
a  shepherd  is  allowed  to  feed  along  with  his  master  s  flock, 


,8,5' 


this  being  in  lieu  of  wages.  1831  Sutherland  Farm  Rep.  77 
in  Libr.  Usef.  Knawl.,  ffust:  III,  Employing  eleven 
married  shepherds  and  eight  young  men,  this  gives  the 
number  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  shepherds  sheep  01 
packs  mingled  among  the  master's  flocks.  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Sheep-Farming  148  If  the  shepherd  is  allowed  a  pack  , 
then  of  course  the  '  pack  sheep  '  have  marks  totally  different 
from  the  flock.  1888  Scott.  Leader  23  Mar.  4  The  pad 

'ei^A  compie'te'set  of  playing-cards,  varying  i" 
number  according  to  the  game  and  the  i 
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AavB^laialAaurfairT  C.  A  fox  •••••£•••        *M  ABB.  <n*B  a  Ifc  BBS  at  kz  -•*  a*  OK  Sal 
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PACK, 
the  *    .-  To  farm  (ho-d.)  i-»  a_p.*;    b.   -  ^^^^  ^jS^'^.^C  \ 


"**-  ••                                                           i.           <T>     ^^  '    MC;  ms£*r»act  Mtme~     n*»  "jumiBTBi   r«c_  •».  ua,  i^-m 

To  place  (card.)  together  •  a  pack;  e.  To  dme  ,  J"£  JSoTiai --eaT  .If. TKBHBBB yt^m-fSin 

ice'i  into  a  pack :  csnally  pascne.  IT.  xa.  Let  me  CBBCJBC  far  pack!    ate  HBIIIBM   «•«• 

^KtZSTTri-r*:  Jf^n- cdzASg* -*  P*r  „  S«  _«  f-?'2?~"C2efejS?,S^ 

HlZdt  veU-pack't  Pcrae  the  Prey.      B*  W.  ROBOT-  «OB CmAmmm  a.  13. 1  had  scB»ee  Breath  CBOBth  B» mm* 

ZJ?£[^^J£j^r%f£Z<T;  TT!^To««i 

ill  II  -"     1 ^T-" —  "      *"     '"*"  i    *~A    .V>wt   Us   bBBBa 


pwidud  j^he  doaety  a™  M  •          .. 

" 


Gnie-.Didwkhaa 

m.  To  collect  into  a  body ;  to 

•""  —  •  -  ~y —  m(  packed  away,     VBBVJ  r*»r»  mmrj  *y 

come  together  or  a»emble  closely;    to  crowd  dM£s£7.iii7Wy.B»t.eCo.BoT. 
together,     cr/.  To  collect  into  or  form  a  pack:    j  F*rrirry  Imfr. djajt O. IjTT^T •" *r~~' 

satfrfa»Wk,«wor«cs,  grove,  et&,alio  of  ice  •**!-I^"'^f?15lT 

« __  p.rK  ct   «_  ••  «»»*7  "P0   ima  

m  t0e  polar  seas .  \  x  r^ta.  j».  ^,  j.  .,., , ;,,  4  |  ^^^  packed  aaaat  a^  aaBB«aB>    ••«•  BMMMIB    ] 

IBB*.  Cr*tv»  G/«x- 'ed.  **,  .P*c*,  to  reflect  together,    avaa  cj»iaL  JM^ar  M*i-  iJ/  He  JLJJJJJ  k*^*^r*r  I^^^M^   I 

'"SP^'        ML  r»/«i«>rr,  car*  :»ee  next.  2?%£2  *»fm  a. 

^r-^-'k?      t  Padk.«^flfc  P>!B»  ai*^:_^F>^l-1     T^taSffl^rf' 

f£^T^Wi^?the.«.??padk-    4*Pma_MmU  wiSlScTk  «*Tcc««CT  <•.>*€?»? aa^iVc.^^        a  box  or  Other 


a  „*»«/.!« theH  |  ^^^«2^&^inoS,1iSSSS       ^^LfPLf^i. 


«,i«Bd^T|jB?»i.*mco^^ .-..__     ^^rr^^.t^jSaSt^S^hS^ 


1    «-J"^n    "Jm      Kya^BBBB^     B^Bjan.BBBkMB        \       ajar  m,   VB    •   *^_  a^.    — .       I  S~~  il  _  j     rf j>      af  Bll  -•   *      *"   ^^_____i  \ 

_  Jlf^£T^Bl,*!'^r-dC^5j^r^?  "^cfcS'itl 

UL-B71».ItaIIakatoaiece»>pacb»pe«ay.  j   L^T*  ."^  T* ~ "-" 1~^~~^     •«  the  L*^?  J^  -"•Q.W'.ftgS^ SSLm 

6.  rmx.   To  corer,  sanoand,  or  protect  with  u^  .t-JT.  ey. ,  — *  5. -I 


of  this 


to  agree  a  a  secret  or 


to  plot,  coBScire, 


5.  A  rasf,  cascg.  box,  or  oner 
•r-i       which  goods  ate  packed, 

.--..-  - 

AK  W.  T.TUK  m  JfxtVt  M*e  XJL 


•aajethw  poaod  taghlly  aroaad. 

nai  C  lluauu.  C^aVa.  «S.  tdrj»  K»  T«o  properly 
pecked  $.e.  the  raotxveacarendaujBTe  oat  of  CTOB^ 
lea  dm  or  a  fnlakhl  IB  aBCaam.  aVai  Brr«l«B»  Xr>— 

r^^  *TBe7  l-««^  —  «  -""P"*"1- 
p««d^  o«JBBm^ao«ded  to  tW  torfer  liaces  wl 

"^"aTbec. 


b."l£Hnn"lrrdropi5tic"n-e,toieat:  Toen^lop        t3-  To  bring  or  kt  (.  perse,    to.  »  plot.  |         "£^j-*£™Fr,  itlTt^^ 
(the  body  or  a  part  of  it)  in  a  wet  sheet  or  doth,       f*1^""*™™  r 

wttorwithoatTdrroaMcoaa..*^  »«  ™  •OB"Ti"e  °5^^*l"5iy£ 

>ll.s.Oa<ss«^Bt.I.«<-IWD£>arPn>aedto          n»» S-AB.  O-.  £>r-  T.  ^_x-..Th-t  C  II.    ll^B>e.       7  ill  I    i  B^hoto^. 

"•  _        ••  "• r,mf     Tfirfi laarf II    n    II  il         were  he  BOt  pack d  w«h  her, CoaH  w«aea>e  «-     ispg  — 

decided  that  ftji..  i  niM  laJy  he  «*«•  'on. 


or  i  tiii|     l»e         I     ii  -B»B«Bli      l»-JBeercr 

To  contrhc  or  plan  {something    in  a^r  Fm-efca«ix»J.  the  actJOB  of  B«»iJBj  Bp  BMO 

b.  a  package;  ah»««rv.                                       .. 

BBTJ  nee  i-jCKBE  arc.  ir.-t.    a>4  STLTEETXI  £t:k*S*i  jt-  Kaan  «et  Jfe*,  /WzaysBf  «••  *i"-  -  ».BB«x«Be 

arranged    acrence       j,^^  ^        ^^^  mama^e  tfcea  «a>  a«aer  aola.  BET       rTi    ruja  r'^  ' 1 »-]-«-•— - 

_» ^  _tt»g  tjghtry,  as  m       p^tt.  ITia  .  BB»  J    .tjt  Fnxam  QL /Kg.  B.i-1  «>ae  ,,nBiB»;«BBiiiii«.|iiBi. 

a  Tessd  air-tight,  water-tight,  etc.);  to      ^J^ffl^^rl!^,^^.^l,J'n5rJ^  irMtaM^Ofc  Aho5|B>fc.M.   [f-PA«KX*.» 

raackes.  xad  iUBiBi.«»w»B'faBBMireBBeBi«f •—!-.—- 


Pm*tmit  Af*L  iGros.  L  US'.  M v 
bat  abrthe  lacier :  he  packs  aa 


A  pack,  bBade;  a  baadea,  load ;  a  packet- 

:i 

I  ylece  BBd  jiijBt.  Bat.    rs»*  / 

i*  Mra^vT/^'  Tolfill"^  spBce)  as  fall  as      n^ocTOtJDgbody)ins«ia  way  astosecarea  par-       Bt^teaaavBB*  i*t 

will  hold;  to  cram,  crowd  (a-jBi  people  or  with      tial  deosioB,  or  farther  some  private  or y**1***-      <S-jtt^"!.SS rfftSTl 

±SSe^: "^  i  ^5t^aS..^rf.:,\ry>L.sei^gg    r^ck^iott.  •[£ : i : ^ :--•.-- 

BBBmcatea  ot  tnat  wtucn  occapies  me  space.  .    ,  \- i_i.r_    »m  Ijcc  PKCBBB"!  i  -,«••   w*.-.  ir^r.  1     \  aoct  coazse  kiad  oc 

*S^X/*«  ^^  [A  pa^rtoo-ded-d  ^«_,7S.,U...S^W.?^S.Si  j  £*£ 

••dnd  wick  •eBBtuoc.     MHo.l».  W.  BcciaUnK  ••  /r »w*tr  j  •  ^i^^    •     _  »- a-= —  ^,-4  <B_wBr7^aM«<        CHUM  ••••  MM 

^S>i^^L?—  -««Sfc-—  iS%*.^^?!^!^P^5.r»        -•-  -* 


it  will 


•JB-B««1  III  Bllllll   the 00.  T^T^BklD...«^fci^B.FB.7BB>«.J» 

'^S^ii'y^^Li. t  fr.""-*  >?«-  -spj10!*1  <!•-.  1^g> J*-  <•?¥ 


a  To  k»d  (I  beast)  with  a  pack.  ZSuZSr^SZ^**,-^  1  >  r~  "'.-.W      .£ 

r»6  S««s.  i //«./;-,  a.  Lj  Charles  W»B«J  is  oaer  the       1^  o-JT^w  hUcBBia  ABaT £^«i  IL  f*  He  BB<    I  cM 
SB*  ChaBBey,  BB.  T« _oar  torse  «t_packt.    Btar  W.        -.fa,!  Ae  „«,  of  WonaMB.  Hal  »  orferBohaa. 


IHlBf  ra/r   nmminUf  III  113  T '  ** —  r — • — •  ~~       a< 

^«-».aftSs  Ss^aSiBBj-^rrts^-1^*  -fi 


iC«i-ljr«aa.rnThe 

«fs««Borseiw«awhatbe«a$Skervtoraoaire.  5.  To  arrBB«c  OT  sbaxOe    ptaTBKg  cardt\  so  xs  to       -.1    .     _    ._, 

9.  1  j  cany  or  convey  m  a  pack  or  packs.    _        ;   _k_j.  muJinfiaalaltaTI  •disWit.i      Heace^,        1.  Pat  or  presied  together  efciaeJy 


B»»a...^o..i?*A.afa«.  ^h.s.JyJoeH.ai       to/-c4  ..^  .««  («,..»,),  to  Bake  a  cheating,     mass,  crowded  m.  etc.;   p* 
^S5nl1^l?T*>TL-.    "  -nJ*  ZZ*      airWemeat  w«h.     fCf.  sense  t.    Ofcor«rri.  packet:  aee  PA«  a> .»  1-3. 


tt  IO.  »?«.  aad  *•>.  To  take  oneself  off  with 


Also  7  paeeaca      (t 

PAOL».»+  -Ack] 
1.  Thepaddieofeooa...*^; 


"^^-^Vyy/^^^a^t^..-^  1.  Thep^fc«c'rf«ooa.>«lc.;  the-ode;.  £5iM..rST5??i' 

*B.dee.    ts»7r,L/r^«  it,HiILZWJrIIL^«wa  -ood,  ,«  packed;  t *r-  *e  pri*aege  farmerlr  ^__?Si  Me,  A»*  «»-  = 

?^^sat.d^i.ck.?!s"cSss  SrW the^fja^cf i^** ?>  Ss^iss&ss&tz?***2* 

J^^r.Sh.S^rS.^SS  ^^.c^g*^r!5^or<5rsg.^ .  s^^.si!^:.-rS3...— •» 


PACKER. 

Packer l  (pse'kaj).     Also  5  pakker,  -our.    [f. 

PACK  v.i  +  -ERl;   =  T)\\.  pakber  (Ki\\zn packer}.] 

1.  One   who   packs ;    one   who   puts   up   some- 
thing in  a  bundle  or  receptacle;    with  qualifying 
adj.,  one  (well  or  ill)  skilled  in  packing. 

1598  [see  PACK  r-.l  i].  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  328 
They  were.. repacked  by.. packers  of  their  own.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  i.  2  Some  valets  are  bad  packers. 

2.  spec,  f  a.  An  officer  charged  with  the  packing 
or  supervision  of  the  packing  of  exported  goods 
liable  to  custom,  etc. :  tf.  packing-officer  \n  PACKING 
vbl.sbl  3  and  PACKAGE  i.  Obs.  (The  earliest  sense : 
in  I4th  c.  Anglo-L.  paccator.} 

1353  Rolls  of  Partt.  II.  251/1  Certein  noumbre  des 
Portours,  Packers,  Gwynders,  Overours,  &  autres  Laborers 
des  Leines.  1450  Ibid.V.  200/1  Surveyours  of  the  serche, 
Packers  or  eny  other  Officers.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  l^'Il, 
c.  ii  No  manner  of  persone  beyng  sworn  to  be  a  wolle 
pakker.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  §  2  Euery  porte.. 
where  no  tellers  nor  packers  at  this  present  time  be. 

b.  One  whose  business  or  trade  it  is  to  pack 
goods  for  transportation;  one  who  prepares  and 
packs  provisions,  as  meat,  fish,  fruit,  etc.  for  future 
or  distant  markets. 

1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  !'•  449  Severall  bundles  of 
cloaths ..  seized  at  a  packers  in  Coleman  street.  1817  W. 
SELWVN  Law  Nisi  Pri us  (ed.  4)  II.  1175  Goods  had  been 
sent  by  orders  from  the  vendee  to  a  packer ;  the  packer  was 
considered  as  a  middle  man  between  the  vendor  and  vendee. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  7  Jan.  5/2  The  closing  of  these  markets 
caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  American  breeders  and  packers. 

c.  One  who  packs  people  in  seats. 

1898  C.  RALEIGH  in  Daily  News  7  Nov.  2/3  The  gentle- 
man called  the  packer,  whose  business  was  to  cry,  '  Move 
up,  please ;  sit  closer,  please  '. 

3.  One  who  transports  goods  by  means  of  pack- 
beasts.     (&.S.  and  Australia.} 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  216  Burthen-Bearers, 
Packers.  1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  402  Here 
we  met  a  Packer  with  ten  pack-horses.  1881  Cheq.  Career 
76  A  packer  offered  me  higher  wages  to  drive  pack-horses 
down  the  south  coast. 

b.  A  pack-horse,  pack-mule,  etc.    {Australia.} 

1875  WOOD  &  LAPHAM  Waiting  for  Mail  59  A  horse,  some 
old  packer  he  looked  like.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  7  June 
4/1  Starting  back . .  from  one  of  the  Flemington  hotels  with 
his  saddle  horses  and  packers. 

4.  A  machine  or  contrivance  used  for  packing. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Packer.  ..7.  The  variously  constructed 

mechanism  by  which  the  grain  cut  by  a  reaping-machine  is 
packed  or  compressed  on  the  binding-table  and  held  till 
embraced  and  bound  by  the  twine.  1894  Labour  Com- 
mission Gloss.,  Packers*,  laths  used  for  packing  calicoes  in 
bales. 

5.  A  device  to  make  a  gas-tight  packing  between 
the  tubing  and  the  sides  of  an  oil-well.  U.  S. 

Hence  Packership,  the  office  of  a  packer:  see  2  a. 

1495  Letter  Bk.  City  of  London  I.  If.  31 7  b,  Thoffices  of 
Pakkership  and  Gawgership  of  the  said  Citee. 

Packer  2.  [/.  PACK  w.2  +  -ER  l.]  One  who 
'packs'  cards,  juries,  etc.;  fa  confederate  in  a 
fraudulent  design,  a  conspirator,  plotter. 

1586  NEWTON  tr.  Daneau's  Diceplay  yi,  As  manyfoysting 
coseners  and  deceiptfull  packers  in  playing . .  use  to  do.  1599 
MINSHEV  Sp.  Diet.,  Barajador,  a  packer  of  cards,  a  shutter 
of  cards.  1771  T.  HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  II.  165 
A  packer  is  one  who  is  in  league  with  a  parcel  of  smart 
young  fellows  that  are  rather  destitute  of  fortune,  and  for 
that  reason  are  pushing  for  everything  which  can  make  it. 
1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  I.  95  Associating  with 
Coggers  of  dice,  packers  of  Cards. 

Packery  (pae-kari).  rare.  [See  -EBY  ;  =  Du. 
pakkerij.]  a.  A  place  where  goods  are  packed ; 
a  packing  establishment,  b.  A  collection  of  packs 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.  Y.)  X.  447  Broom  factories, 
pork  packeries,  soap-works.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp. 
xii.  158  On  his  back  his  marvellous  baggage  was  strapped. .. 
A  pair  of  boots  and  his  coat  were  tied  with  pieces  of  cotton- 
string  to  the  whole  packery. 

Packet  (pse-ket),  sb.  Also  6-9  pacquet,  7 
paquette,  8-9  paquet.  [Dim.  of  PACK  sbl  Cf. 
F.  pacquet  (1530  in  Palsgr.),  paquet  (1539  in  R. 
Estienne),  It.  pacchetto  (Florio  1611),  Sp.  AtfttflAr, 

The  Fr.  and  Eng.  forms  appear  together  in  Palsgrave 
1530  ;  Hatz-Darm.  say  the  Fr.  was  from  the  Eng.,  and  as 
paquet  is  masc.,  it  could  hardly  be  the  dim.  of  obs.  F. 
pacque  fern.,  which  would  have  been  pa(c}quette.  Possibly 
the  Eng.  was  orig.  an  AngloFr.  dim.  of  pack.  The  It  and 
Sp,  forms  are  late,  and  app.  from  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  pack,  package,  or  parcel :  in  earliest 
use  applied  to  a  parcel  of  letters  or  dispatches, 
and  esp.  to  the  State  parcel  or  '  mail '  of  dispatches 
to  and  from  foreign  countries. 

1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Pacquet  of  letters,  pacquet  de  lettres. 
1533  BRIAN  TUKE  Let.  to  Cromwell  17  Aug.,  I  wrote  unto 
my  Lorde  of  Northumberlande,  to  write  on  the  bak  of  his 
pacquettes  the  houre  and  day  of  the  depeche.  a  1548  SIR 
E.  HOWARD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  I.  151,  1  send 
you  in  this  paquet  a  lettre  to  my  wife.  1599  J.  FRAUNCIS 
(Chester  Post)  in  Cecil  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  IX. 
377,  I  cannot  hear  of  any  passage  ..  out  of  Ireland,  saving 
the  post  bark  which  brought  over  two  packets.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Mist.  Indies  vi.  x.  452  How  the 
Kings  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  intelligence  . .  seeing  they 
had  no  vse  of  any  letters,  nor  to  write  pacquets.  1653 
in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  8  Your  great  packuitt  is  come 
to  my  hand.  1693  Massachus.  P.  0.  Act,  A  pacquett  shall 
be  accounted  3  letters  at  the  least.  1716  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  21  Nov.,  I  foresee  I  shall  swell 
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my  letter  Co  the  size  of  a  pacquet.  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  53  His 
Excellency  was  making  up  a  pacquet,  which  was  to  be  sent 
to  Berlin  by  his  running  footman.  1803  in  M.  Cutler's  Li/e, 
etc.  (1888)  II.  304  We.,  present  you  a  paquet  of  plants.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  393  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  conveying  large  packets  from  place  to  place.  1871  T.  T. 
COOPER  Pioneer  Commerce  ix.  250, 1 .  .produced  a  packet  of 
photographs  of  friends.  1875  Ure's Diet.  Arts  II.  728  Thus 
the  packet  [of  leaf  gold]  becomes  sufficiently  compact  to 
bear  beating  with  a  hammer  of  15  or  16  pounds  weight. 

b.  fig.  A  small  collection,  set,  or  lot  (0/*  things 
or  persons) :  cf.  PACK  sbl  3. 

Sometimes  (with  obvious  reference  to  a  packet  of  letters 
or  news),  a  false  report,  a  falsehood,  a  'packet  of  lies':  cf. 
GALLEY-PACKET.  To  sell  one  a  packet  (colloq.):  to  tell  him 

j    a  falsehood,  take  him  in,  'sell '  him. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)6  The  Italic- 

|  nate  pen,  that  of  a  packet  of  pilfries,  aflfbordeth  the  presse 
a  pamphlet  or  two.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  93 
The  Heathenish  and  Popish, and. .other  packets  of  miracles, 
1766  in  J.  H.  Jesse  Geo.  Selivyn  <y  Content]*.  (1843)  II.  72, 
I  thank  you,  my  dear  George,  for  including  me  in  your 
pacquet  of  friends.  1796  GROSR  Class.  Diet.,  Packet,  a  false 
report.  1828  SCOTT  J1'.  M.  Perth  xix,  Dorothy  had  ..  pos- 
sessed herself  of  a  slight  packet  of  the  rumours  which  were 
flying  abroad.  1886  1.  HARDY  Mayor  CasterbridgeyX\\\,  It 
never  crossed  my  mind  that  the  man  was  selling  me  a  packet. 

c.  As  title  of  a  periodical  publication  containing 
news,  etc. 

1678-9  (title)  The  Weekly  Pacquet  of  Advice  from  Rome. 
1683  T.  HOY  Agathocles  6  The  loathsome  Cries  Of  daily 
Letters,  Pacquetts,  Mercurys.  1735  H.  ScougaFs  Li/e  of 
Godt  etc.  Pref.,  The  ..  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  ..judged  it  worthy  a  place  in  their  Annual 
Packet  to  their  corresponding  members.  1851  (title)  The 
Monthly  Packet  of  Evening  Readings. 

d.  transf.  Applied  to  natural  formations. 

1658  EVELYN  Fr,  Card.  (1675)  104  Caterpillars  are  easily 
gathered  off  during  all  the  winter,  taking  away  the  packets 
which  cleave  about  the  branches.  1822-34  ^<W/I"J  Study 
Med.  (ed,  4)  I.  513  The  texture  of  the  heart  is  fleshy,  .  .con- 
sisting of  packets  of  6bres,  more  or  less  oblique. 

e.  A  small  pile  or  set  of  cards,   rare. 

1887  Miss  W.  JONES  Games  Patience  ii.  o,  The  object.. is 
. .  to  build  up  packets  from  the  ace  to  the  king. 

2.  Short  for  PACKET-BOAT. 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  107  p  i  You  may  easily  reach 
Harwich  in  a  Day,  so  as  to  be  there  when  the  Packet  goes 
off.  1800  WELLESLEY  in  Owen  Desp.  667  Monthly  packets 
should  be  established  to  sail  regularly  both  from  Europe  and 
India.  1874  W,  E.  HALL  Rights  $  Duties  Neutrals  72 
Vessels  of  the  type  of  the  packets  plying  between  Dover  and 
Calais. 

3.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb.  Carrying  a  packet  or  packets, 
as  packet-bark^   -ship,  -vessel  ( =  PACKET-BOAT)  ; 
packet-carrier,  -horse ;  put  up  or  sold  in  packets,  as 
packet  goods,  tea,  tobacco ;  packet-day  (see  quot.)  ; 
t  packet-mail,  a  *  mail'  or  bag  containing  letters 
or  papers,  a  mail-bag  (obs.)  ;  packet-note,  a  size 
of  note-paper,  9  by  ii  inches  the  sheet. 

1806  BOWLES  Bamvell  Hill  \.  320  The  gay  *packet-bark, 
to  Erin  bound.  1606  DEKKER  Newesfr.  ffet/WKs,  (Grosart) 
II.  122  The  *  Packet -caryer  (that  all  this  while  wayted  on 
the  other  side),  cride  A  boate,  a  boat.  1858  SIMMOKDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *  Packet-day,  the  mail-day ;  the  day  for  post- 
ing letters,  or  for  the  departure  of  a  ship,  1689  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2485/4  Three  Persons  on  Horseback  set  upon 
the  Chester  Mail,  .taking  the  *Pacquet-Horse  and  Pacquet 
into  an  adjacent  Wood.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  8  Postil- 
lions hasten  with  the  *Packet-Maile  to  the  Post  Office. 
1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  61  About  her  neck  a  Packet- 
Male,  Fraught  with  Advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale.  1842 
DICKENS  in  Harper's  Mag.  (1884)  Jan.  217/1,  I  made 
arrangements  for  returning  home  in  the  George  Washington 
*packet-ship.  1894  Westnt.  Gaz.  14  Feb.  2/1  Twenty  years 
ago  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen  *packet  tobaccos;  now  they 
are  innumerable. 

Pa'cket,  ».  [f.  PACKET  sb.  \  cf.  F.  paqueier 
(Cotgr.  1611).] 

1.  trans.  To  make  up  into,  or  wrap  up  in,  a  packet. 

1621  Summary  of  Du  Bartas  To  Rdr.  *iv  b,  So  many  won- 
ders as  I  behold  enstated  and  packeted  vp  in  a  paucity  of 
Verses,  a  1745  SWIFT  Lett.  (R.),  My  resolution  is  to  send  you 
all  your  letters  well  sealed  and  packeted.  1755  H.  WALPOLE 
Lett.  (1846)  III.  157  When  Mr.  Muntz  has  done,  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  pacquet  him  up,  and  send  him  to  Straw- 
berry. 1853  Miss  E.  S.  SHEPPARD  Ch.  Auchester  i,  There 
•was  unction  in  the  packeted,  ticketed  drugs, 

1 2.  trans.  To  dispatch  by  packet-boat.  Obs. 

1638  FORD  Fancies  \.  i,  The  young  lord  of  Telamon,  her 
husband,  Was  packeted  to  France,  to  study  courtship, 
fb.  intr.  To  ply  with  a  packet- boat.   Obs. 

1806  WEBSTER  Diet.,  Packet*  to  ply  with  a  packet. 
1813  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  o  Mar.  3/4  The  subscribers 
respectfully  inform  the  publics  that  they  continue  the 
packeting  business  between  Providence  and  New  York. 

Packet-boat,   [f.  PACKET  sb.  +  BOAT.   Hence, 

Y.paquebot,  in  i634/#^M£&?«<f  (Cleiriac  Termesde 
Marine  35),  in  Diet.  Acad.  \*i\§  paqnet-bot.] 

A  boat  or  vessel  plying  at  regular  intervals 
between  two  ports  for  the  conveyance  of  mails, 
also  of  goods  and  passengers  ;  a  mail-boat.  (Often 
shortened  \Q  packet*,  see  PACKET  sb.  2.) 

Orig.  the  boat  maintained  for  carrying  '  the  packet  *  of  State 
letters  and  dispatches.  Cf.  1598-9  (in  Kept.  Secret  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office,  1844,  37)  'Postes  towardes  Ireland  . . 
Hollyheade,  allowance  as  well  for  serving  the  packett  by 
lande  as  for  entertaining  a  bark  to  carie  over  and  to  returne 
the  packet,  at  x  H.  the  moneth '.  An  early  official  name  fur 
this  was  POST-BARK  (in  State  Papers  as  late  as  1651),  also 
POST-BOAT,  q.v.  In  1628  (.V.  /'.  Dam.  Chas.  I,  CXXIV. 
1 18  b,  P.  R.  O.) '  Hollyhead  for  keepinge  a  Boate . . to  Trans- 
port the  Packetts  to  Ireland.  Margin,  this  to  bee  performed 
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by  the  pacquets  postmaster';  this  'Boate  to  Transport  the 
Packetts '  was  prob.  already  familiarly  known  as  the  packet- 
boat',  since  this  term  was  so  well-known  as  to  be  borrowed 
in  French  before  1634.  (In  1637  the  '  Speedy  Post'  to  carry 
the  packet  to  and  from  the  Continent  was  known  as  the 
'  Postmaster's  Frigate'  (Cal.  S.  P. passim). 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  n  Oct.,  I  marched  three  English 
miles  towards  the  packet-boate.  1649-50  Commons'  Journal 
21  Mar.,  The  Charge  of  the  Packet  Boats  for  Ireland.  1657 
Acts  ^  Ordin.  Parl.  c.  30  §  8  (Scobell)  513  Rules  . .  for  the 
Settlement  of  Convenient  Posts,  and  Stages  ..  and  the  pro- 
viding  and  keeping  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Horses,  and 
Pacquet-Boats.  1668  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  267/4  The  passage 
is  re-establist  between  Harwich  and  Helvoet-sluyce,  with 
able  and  sufficient  Pacquet-boats  of  60  Tuns.  1693  G.  COL- 
LINS  Gt.  Brit.  Coasting  Pilot  i.  14/1  Holyhead-Road...The 
Pacquet  Boats  for  Ireland  use  this  place.  17x8  LADY  M,  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  AbbtConti  31  (Jet.,  I  arrived  this  morning 
at  Dover,  after  being  tossed  a  whole  night  in  the  packet- 
boat.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  295  A  pacquet- 
boat, . .  sails  every  fortnight.  1879  BLACK  Macleod  of  D. 
xxx,  The  big  open  packet-boat  that  crosses  the  Frith  of  Lorn, 

Packfong,  erroneous  form  for  PAKTONG,  Chinese 
nickel-silver. 

Pack-full,  a.  [f.  PACK  z;.1]  As  full  as  can  be 
packed. 

1858  MRS.  CARLYLE  16  Jan.  in  New  Lett.  Sf  Mem,  (1903) 
II.  172  Her  head  has  been  pack-full  of  nonsense. 

Fa*ck-ho:rse.  [f.  PACK  sb.1  +  HOUSE  sb.]  A 
horse  used  for  carrying  packs  or  bundles  of  goods. 

("1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  757/38  Hie  saginarius, 
a  pakhors  [/rmto^palhorsj.  1552  HULOET,  Packehorse  or 
mule,  clitellarins.  1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  <$•  Cetnmw. 
481  Two  hundred  Horsemen  in  Moscovie,  require  three 
hundred  Packe-horses.  1745  De  P'oe's  Eng.  Tradesman 
xxvi.  (1841)  I.  260  Carriage  by  packhorses  and  by  wagons. 
1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  i,  Strings  of  pack-horses  that  had 
not  yet  left  the  road. 
b.  fig.  A  drudge. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iii.  122,  I  was  a  packe-horse  in 
his  great  affaires.  1693  WOOD  Life  27  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  III. 
436  He  has  been  a  packhorse  in  the  practical  and  old 
galenical  way  of  physick.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  ii. 
i,  I'll  be  pack-horse  to  none  of  (hem. 
C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1593  NASHE  Christs   T.   65  b,  Violent  are  most  of  our 
packe-horse  Pulpit-men,   a  1703  POMFRET  Fortunate  Cowpl. 
He  ..  pack-horse  like,  jogs  on  beneath  his  load.     1791 

/.  BARTRAM  Carolina  384  The  heat  and  (he  burning  Hies 
.  .such,  .as  to  excite  compassion  even  in  the  hearts  of  pack- 
horsemen.  1872  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  53 
The  old  packhorse  track  from  Kendal  to  Whitehaven. 

Packhouse  (pse-khaus).  [f.  PACK  st>.1  +  HOUSE 
sb. ;  =  Du.  pakhuis  (Kilian  packhuys),  Ger.  pack- 
haus ;  obs.  F.  pacqhuus.~\  A  building  in  which 
packs  or  bundles  of  goods  are  stored  ;  a  warehouse. 

1601  J.  WHEELER  Treat.  Comm.  16  [They]  did  let  out  the 
best  of  their  houses  to.  .strangers  for  chambers,  and  pack- 
houses.  1773  Ann.  Keg.  65  Several  hundred  persons  ..  at 
Dundee,  .carried  off  400  sacks  of  wheat  and  barley,  from  the 
packhouse.  1893  Daily  News  4  May  5/4  The.  .company's 
packhouses  are  just  now  overstocked  with  Russian  cotton. 

Packing  (pse'kirj), vbl.sb.i  [f. PACK 0.1  +  -ING*.] 
I.  The  action  of  PACK  v.1 

1.  The  putting  (of  things)  together  compactly, 
as  for  transport,  preservation,  or  sale;  the  filling 
(of  a  receptacle)  with  things  so  put  in. 

1389  Act  13  Rich.  //,  c  9.  §  i  Null  merchant  nautre 
homme  achate  ses  leynes  par  celles  paroles  Goodpakkyng  ne 
par  autres  paroles  semblables.  1391  Earl  Derby's  Exped. 
(Camden)  35  Pro  pakkyng  dictorum  pannorum.  1494  Act 
ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  23  Neither  the  Tale-fish  nor  small  Fish 
should  be  laid  double  in  packing.  1506  Burgh  Rec.  Edin. 
(Rec.  Soc.)  I.  109  Throw  pakking  and  peling  of  merchand 
glide  in  Leith  to  be  had  furih  of  our  realme.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  FoolofQnal.  (1809)  IV.  101  The  night  was  em- 
ployed in  hastening  and  packing.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Iri'sh  Bulls  iv.  161  Little  Dominick  heaved  many  a  sigh 
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1897  Longmans'  Geog.  Ser.  II.  The  World  •$&,  Meat-curing 
and  packing  is  a  very  important  industry  at  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati.  [Cf.  PACK  z>.l  i  b.] 

b.  The  assembling  of  gregarious  beasts  or  birds : 
see  PACK  z/.1  5. 

1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  303  The  packing  of 
birds  is  very  interesting. 

c.  Med.  Wiappingin  a  wet  sheet. 

1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  51  The  wet  sheet  packing,  one  of 
the  most  bruited  of  the  hydropathic  appliances. 

II.  2.  concr.  Any  material  used  to  fill  up  a 
space  or  interstice  closely  or  tightly;  filling,stufTing. 
Applied,  e.g.%  to  a  piece  of  some  substance  inserted  in 
a  joint,  around  a  piston,  etc.,  so  as  to  render  it  air-tight  or 
water-tight;  a  contrivance  (such  as  a  bag  of |  flax-seed,  which 
swells  when  wetted)  for  stopping  the  opening  between  the 
tube  and  the  side  of  the  boring  in  an  oil  well ;  small  stones 
embedded  in  mortar,  for  filling  up  the  inside  of  a  wall ;  m 
inting,  a  cloth,  board,  or  the  like,  placed  between  the 
iression-cylinder  and  the  paper,  for  equalizing  the 


. 

impression-cyl 

impression. 


1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  160  The  ends  of  the 
•heels  .-ire  made  to  move  round  steam-tight  by  packings  or 

'i  They.. form 
of 


stuffings.    TSyCivilEng.ftArch.  Jral.  I.  12/ 


work.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Packing,  a  quantity 
of  wood  or  coals  piled  up  to  support  roofs  in  a  mine  or  lol 
other  purposes;  the  stuffing  round  a  cylinder,  etc.  ii 
W.  J.  GORDON  Fovntiry  221  (Kota 
to  work  entirely  with  soft  pncking- 


itary  Press)  1 1  was  customary 
:king— that  is  to  say,  with  a 
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thick  blanket  or  cloth  between  the  impression  cylinder  and 
the  paper. 

III.  3.  attri/i.  and  Comb.  a.  Used  for,  in,  or 
in  connexion  with  the  packing  of  goods,  as  pac ting- 
awl,  -cloth,  -crate,  -crib,  -house,  -knot,  -paper,  -shed, 
-stick,  -wood,  -yard.  b.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in 
the  packing  of  a  piston,  a  joint,  etc.,  as  packing- 
block,  -bolt,  -expander,  -gland,  -leather,  -nut, 
-ring.  C.  Packing-board :  see  quot. ;  packing- 
box,  (n)  a  box  for  packing  goods  in ;  (£)  a  stuffing- 
box  around  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine ; 
packing-case,  a  case  or  frame-work  in  which 
articles  are  packed  or  securely  enclosed,  for  con- 
veyance to  a  distance  ;  packing-needle  =  PACK- 
NKF.DI.E;  packing-officer  (see  quot.);  f  packing- 
penny,  a  penny  given  at  dismissal ;  to  gift  a 
packing-penny  to,  to  '  send  packing ',  to  dismiss  ; 
packing-press,  a  strong  press,  usually  hydrau- 
lic, used  to  compress  goods  into  small  bulk  for 
convenience  of  carriage ;  packing-sheet,  (a)  a 
sheet  for  packing  goods  in ;  (*)  Med.  a  wet  sheet 
in  which  a  patient  is  enveloped  in  hydropathic 
treatment ;  f  packing  whites,  name  for  a  kind  of 
woollen  cloth. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Packing-awl,  one  for  thrusting 
a  twine  through  a  packing  cloth  or  the  meshes  of  a  hamper. 
IbiJ.,  'Packing-kali  (.Steam-engine),  a  bolt  which  secures 
the  gland  of  a  stuffing-box.  1881  Archil.  Publ.  Sac.  Diet., 
*  Packing-board,  the  term  applied  to  the  boards  used  with 
poling  boards  over  the  intended  soffit  of  an  arch  in  tun- 
neling, to  the  top  of  the  heading  wherever  the  earth  shows 
symptoms  of  falling  in.  1841  SELBY  Brit.  Forest  Trees 
212  The  wood  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  only  fit  for  "packing- 
boxes.  1791  in  Picton  Lpool  Mimic.  Kcc.  (1886)  II.  268 
The  frames,  "packing  cases  and  carriage.  1893  SELOUS 
Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  26  A  large  open  packing-case,  in  which 
had  been  stowed  the  trading  goods.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v. 
l.tntictl.  The  outer  (not  corky)  cells  of  a  lenticel  are  termed 
*l>acking  or  complementary  cells.  1859  W.  S.  COLKMAN 
Woodlands  (1866)  44  For  making  "paclcing-crates.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Supp.,  *Packing  Gland,  an  annular 
piece,  the  cover  of  a  stuffing  box,  which  is  screwed  or  other- 


wise forced  into  the  stuffing  box  to  expand  the  packing 


a  'paking  neidlc.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  I rade,  "Packing- 
officer,  an  excise-officer  who  superintends  or  watches  the 
packing  of  paper,  and  other  exciseable  articles.  1598  H. 
JOSSON  Case  Altered  in.  iii,  Will  you  give  A  "packing 
penny  to  virginity?  1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  PacHng- 
f>enny.i1ay,  the  lost  day  of  the  fair ;  when  all  the  cheap 
bargains  are  to  be  had.  1835  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
292  A  very  ingenious  and  useful  "packing-press  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Peek.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  cj, 
Olde  shetes  called  "packinge  shetes  the  dossen.  1869 
CLARIDGE  Cold  Water  Curt  81  Had  this  gentleman  been 
subjected  to  the  Packing-sheet  followed  by  Tepid-bathing. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  ' Packing-slick,  a  •coooliting 
stick ;  one  used  in  straining  a  twine  around  a  rolled  fleece 
of  wool  in  tying.  1483  Act  i  Kick.  Ill,  c.  8  §  4  Eny 
Clothes  called  "Pakkyng  whites.  1816-30  BENTHAM  Offic. 
Apt.  Maximized,  Extract  Const,  Code  (1830)  64  note, 
Should  peradventure  any  "packing-worthy  occasion  happen 
to  take  place.  1883  A.  J.  ADDERLEV  Fisheries  Bafiamas 
6  (Fish.  Exbib.  Publ.)  The  sponges  are  taken  to  the  "packing- 
yard,  where  they  are  sorted,  clipped,  soaked  in  tubs  of 
lime-water,  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

Pa-ckiug,  vbl.st*   [f.  PACK  z/.2] 

fa.  Private  or  underhand  arrangement ;  fraudu- 
lent dealing  or  contriving,  plotting:  see  PACK  ».2 
a  1519  SKELTON  Death  Earl  Northumtld.  71  Ther  was  fals 
packing,  or  els  I  am  begylde.  1587  HARRISON  England  n. 
iii.  (1877)  i.  77  Such  packing.. is  vsed  at  elections,  that,  .he 
that  hath  most  friends,  . .  is  alwaies  surest  to  speed.  1603 
DEKKKR  Balchelors  Banquet  Wks.  (Grosart)  f.  208  Then 
fals  hee  into  a  frantick  vaine  of  lealousie:  watching  his 
wiues  close  packing.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgnrnage  (1614)  225 
The  forging  and  packing  of  miracles,  f  1656  BRAMHALL 
Rfplic.  11.  103  If  there  be  no  miscarriage,  no  packing  of 
Votes,  no  fraud  used. .like  that  in  the  Councel  of  Arimimuu 
for . .  rejec  ting  honio-oiishs. 

b.  C'orrupt  constitution  or  manipulation  of  a 
deliberative  body,  etc. :  see  PACK  vf  4. 

'«S3  [F.  PHILLIPS)  Consid.  Crt.  Chancery  20  Suborning  or 
packing  or  laying  of  Juries.  1811  BENTHAM  (title)  The 
Elements  of  the  Art  of  Packing  as  applied  to  Special  Juries, 
particularly  in  cases  of  Libel  I-iw.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eiig.  xv.  III.  512  About  the  packing  of  the  juries  no  evi- 
dence could  be  obtained.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  23  July  i/i 
The  packing  of  Parliaments  hardly  secured  to  the  Stuarts 
a  perpetual  lease  of  power. 

Pa  eking,  ///.  a.  [f.  PACK  v.  +  -INO  2.]  That 
packs  or  is  engaged  in  packing :  see  the  verbs. 

1636  DAVENANT  H-'itsv.  i,  The  nimble  packing  hand.    1890 

Bi'staii  (Mass.)  frnl.  25  Sept  2/3_One  large  packing-firm  [in 

Sn!'^ornul'  W'M  this  year  lose  $50,000  on  prunes  alone. 

•  Pa-ckishness.  Obs.  nonce-word.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  a  pack. 

1671  EACHARD  HoH's's  Stale  .\'at.  22  If  any  one  trangam 

e  taken  out  or  missing,  the  pack  then  presently  loses  its 
packishness,  and  cannot  any  longer  be  said  to  be  a  pack. 

Packman,  (pte-km&n).  [f.  PACK  s/>.*  +  MAN  si.} 
A  man  who  travels  about  carrying  goods  in  a  pack 
for  sale ;  a  pedlar. 

a  t6»j  SIR  J.  SEMPLE  (tltli)  A  Pick-tooth  for  the  Pope  :  or 
the  Pack-mans  Pater-Noster.  set  down  in  a  Dialogue  be- 
'«'«  a  Pack-man  and  a  Priest.  Ibid,  i  The  Priest  said, 
rack-man,  thou  must  haunt  the  Closter,  To  learn  the  Ave, 
and  the  Pater  noster.  1753  Stewart's  Trial  89  Jamts  . . 
mediately  dispatched  Alexander  Stewart  packman.  <rt»«7 
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Hocc  Taltt  I,  St.  V.  166  Auld  Ingleby.  the  Liverpool  pack. 
man.  1869  HLACKMORK  Lortta  D.  ii,  I  hoped  that  he  would 
catch  the  packmen. 

lience  Pa  ckmanship,  the  office  of  a  packman. 

1831  Blachti.  Mag.  XXX.  251  Denying  the  truth  of  his 
picture  of  paukinanship. 

Packmantie,  obs.  Sc.  var.  POCKMANTEAC,  etc., 
portmanteau.  Pack-moth:  see  PACK  sa.i 

Pa'ck-nee:dle.  Forms :  see  PACK  and  NEEDLE. 
[f.  PACK  j*.l  +  NEEDLE  ;  cf.  Ger.  packnadel,  Du. 
paknaald  (Kilian  packnaelde).}  A  large  strong 
needle  used  for  sewing  up  packages  in  stout  cloth. 

i3"7  Wardrobe  Ace.  20  F.dw.  II  36/10  Unus  penner  cum 
paknedlis.  1341  [see  PACKTHREAD).  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
v.  126,  L.Brochede  hem  with  a  pak-neelde  [v. rr.  pacneld, 
pakke  nedle).  1545  Rates  Customs  cijb,  Packenedels  the 
thousand  iiu.  iiiirf.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  t'arey's  Ckintrg.  x. 
xxiv.  (1678)  255  A  lone  thick  Triangular  needle  of  a  good 
length  like  to  a  large  Pack-needle.  1736  AMYAND  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXIX.  337  Thrusting  close  to  the  Bone  a  Pack- 
Needle  armed  with  a  strong  Packthread.  1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  *  Prices  I.  xxi.  551  Sacks  were  made  in  the  house, 
and  pack-needles  and  thread  were  bought  for  the  purpose. 

Packsaddle  (parked'!),  [f.  PACK  s6.i  + 
SADDLE  s6. ;  cf.  Dn.  pakzadtl  (Kilian  packsatUl), 
Ger.  packsatlel.~\ 

1.  A  saddle  adapted  for  supporting  a  pack  or 
packs  to  be  carried  by  a  pack-beast. 

1388  WYCI.IF  2  Mace.  iii.  27  In  a  pakke  sadil  ether  hors 
litir.  1530  PAI.SGR.  250/2  Fackesadyll,  bats,  bos.  1598 
B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  L  iv,  Born  for  the  manger, 
pannier,  or  pack-saddle.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Goi't.  n.  (1851 1 
149  Ye  may  take  off  their  packsaddles,  their  days  work  is 
don.  177*  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  /•>-.  Gerund  I.  348  He  will  as 
much  apply  to  scholastic  studies  as  it  now  rains  pack- 
saddles.  1859  MARCY  Prairie  Trot1,  iv.  98  The  Mexicans 
use  a  leathern  pack-saddle  without  a  tree. 

2.  Short  lor  pact-saddle  roof:  see  3. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Continental  Eccles.  130  A  point  commands 
eight  spires  at  once:  two  being  pack-saddles. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    pa'cksaddle-maker; 
packsaddla  roof  (see  quot.) ;  so packsaddle  tower. 

1599  MIXSIIEI-  Sp.  f)ict.,  A  Packe-saddle  maker,  ..  albar- 
dero.  1710  Lonit.  Gaz.  No.  5904/4  William  Milward,  Pack- 
saddle-maker.  1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  led.  4)  I.  381 
A  very  common  ..  termination  [of  the  church  towers  in 
Normandy]  is  a  pack-saddle  roof  with  gables  on  two  sides. 
1848  RICKMAN  Archil.  App.  43  The  tower  on  two  sides  has 
high  gables,  and  is  roofed  from  these  with  a  common  house 
ridge  roof.  This  sort  of  roof  is  called  a  pack-saddle  roof. 

Packstaff  (pae-kstaf).  [f.  as  prcc.  •+•  STAFF.] 
A  staff  on  which  a  pedlar  supports  his  pack  when 
standing  to  rest  himself.  In  proverbial  phrase 
f  as  plain  as  a  packstaff  (obs.  ;  now  pikestaff  \ 

1541  BECON  David's  Harp  Early  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  276 
He  is  as  plain  as  a  pack-staff.  '597  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  HI. 
Prol.  4  Not,  riddle  like,  obscuring  their  intent ;  But,  packe- 
staffe  plaine,  uttring  what  thing  they  ment.  1691  DRYDEN 
Amphitryon  HI.  i,  O  Lord,  what  absurdities  !  as  plain  as 
any  packstaff.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1792)  I. 
iv.  153  Poundings  of  packstaves.  1881  DUFFIELD  Don  Qvix. 

I.  310  The  benedictions  of  the  pack-staves. 

fb.  attrib.  (expressing  contempt).  Obs. 

1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  i.  i.  B  vij,  O  packstaffe  rimes. 
Ibid.  ii.  v.  E  v,  A  packstaffe  Epethite,  and  scorned  name. 

Packthread  (poe'kbred).  Forms:  see  PACK 
and  THREAD,  [f.  as  prec.  +  THREAD  so.]  Stout 
thread  or  twine  such  as  is  used  for  sewing  or  tying 
up  packs  or  bundles. 

1341   Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  542  In  Paknedel  et 
Paktrede  cmp.  pro  lana   pakkanda,   viijrf.     1391-3  Earl 
Derby's  Exped.   (Camden)    158    Pro   pacthred   pro    dictis 
ligandis.     1441  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  387, 
xvj  Skaynysof  grete  packethrede  for  the  masons  formesours, 
1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  If  Jut.  v.  i.  47  A  beggerly  account  of 
emptie  boxes, .  .Remnants  of  packthred.     1604  T.  M.  Black 
Bk.  in  Middleton's  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  22  Apparelled  in 
villanous  packthread.     171*  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  407  P  5    I 
There  was  a  Counsellor  wno  never  pleaded  without  a  Piece    i 
of  Packthread  in  his  Hand.     1865  CARI.YLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.    I 
xi.  (1872!  IV.  239  His  big  Austrian  Heritages.. elaborately 
tied  by  diplomatic  packthread  and  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

attrib.  and  Comb.    1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5868/9  Shift., 
ruffled  with  a  Packthread    striped    Muslin  with    looped 
Mechlin  Edging.   1713  Ibid.  No.  6175/6  William  Burdock . . , 
Packthread-Spinner.  18*3  FK.  A.  KEMBLE Resid.  inGeorgia.    , 
27  A  pack-thread  bell-rope. 

Packtong,  var.  PAKTOXO,  Chinese  nickel-silver. 

Fackwax :  see  PAXWAX. 

II  Faco  (pa-ko).  Also  paooa.  [Sp.  paco,  a. 
Quichna  paco,  the  native  name  in  Peru. 

Cf.  Domingo  de  S.  Tomas  Lex.  Leng.  Ptru,  1560,  Oft/a, 
llama,  6  paco,  6  guaca,  6  guanaco,  6  vicuna.  ] 

1.  **  ALPACA. 

1604  [see  ALPACA  i,  GUANACO].  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)873  The  Sierras  yeeld . .  Pacos,  a  kinde  of  sheepe -asses, 
profitable  for  fleece  and  burthen.  1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist. 
Anim.  575  The  Camelus,  without  any  gibbosity.  The 
Pacos..  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is  sometimes  employed,  as 
the  Glama,  in  carrying  burthens.  177^  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 

II.  415  The  natural  colour  of  the  paco  is  that  of  a  dried  rose 
leaf.     1834  Nat.  Philos.  III.  Phys.  Geog.  55/2  The  paco, 
which  in  its  domestic  state  is  called  bicunia  or  vigonia. 

2.  Min.  An  earthy  brown  oxide  of  iron,  contain- 
ing minute  particles  of  silver.     ,  From  its  colour.') 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  915  Paco,  or  Pacos,  is  the  Peruvian  ' 
name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore,  which  consists  of  brown 
oxide  of  iron.  1854  J.  D.  WHITNEY  Metallic  II  'ealtli  I '.  .V. 
iii.  169  The  principal  ores  [at  Cerro  de  Pasco]  are  the  facos 
so  called,  analogous  to  the  cohrados  of  the  Mexican  miners: 
they  are  ferruginous  earths,  mingled  with  argentiferous  ore*. 


PACTOLIAN. 

Pacock,  north,  form  ofpocock,  PEACOCK. 

t  Pa  COlet.  Obs.  Name  of  a  dwarf  in  the  old 
romance  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  said  to  have 
made  a  magical  horse  of  wood  by  which  he  could 
instantly  convey  himself  to  any  desired  place. 
Hence  allusively,  esp.  in  J'acolefs  horse  (F.  U 
cheval  de  Pacolel),  and  Pacolet  for  a  swift  steed. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Pcetrie  (Arb.)  64,  I  may  speake..of 
Peru,  and  in  speech,  digre&se  from  that,  to  the  description 
of  Calicut :  but  in  action,  I  cannot  represent  it  without 
Pacolets  horse,  a  1613  OVERBURV  Characters  (N.I,  The 
itch  of  bestriding  the  presse,  or  getting  up  on  this  wodden 
Pacolet.  1694  ECIIABD  Plautus  53  If  I  had  got  Pacolet '« 
Horse,  I  cou  dn't  ha*  came  sooner.  17*8  RAMSAY  Monk 
ff  Miller's  Wife  230  I'll  gar  my  Pacolet  appear. 

Pacquet,  obs.  form  of  PACKET. 

Fact  (psekt),  fb.  [a.  OF.  pact  (l4th  c.),  later 
pacte  (in  OF.  also  pal,  pac,  pag,  pi.  pas),  ad.  J.. 
pactum  agreement,  covenant,  neuter  sb.  f.  pactus, 
pa.  pple.  of  pac-isc-lre  to  agree,  covenant.]  An 
agreement  between  persons  or  parties,  a  compact. 

AWc,  t-arc,  or  nfdted  pact,  an  agreement  without  con* 
sideration,  which  cannot  therefore  be  legally  enforced. 

1419  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  361/1  No  Merchaunt.. shall. . 
bynde  any  of  ye  Kynges  Lieges,  be  pact,  covenant  nor 

.  .  •*       ~._ /-I™         f-l       "f    M-  ...  I.. 


bond.    1485  CAXTON  Chat.  Gt.  916  He  was  contcnte  to  make 
a  pacte  and  couenaunte  wyth  Charles.     1541  HENRY  VIII 

right,  pac, 
As  oner  them  to 


1541  HENR 

Declar,  Scots  B  ij  b,  That  is  due  vnto  vs  Dy  right,  pactes, 
and  leages.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  tv.  191  As  oner  them  to 
me  ..  on  such  abhorred  pact,  That  I  fall  down  and  wor- 


ship thee  as  God.  1790  BURKE  /•>.  Rr.'.  Wks.  1808  V. 
57  The  engagement  and  pact  of  society,  which  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  constitution.  1846  BROWNING  Lett. 
(1800)  I.  462/4  His  pact  with  the  evil  one  obliged  him  to 
drink  no  milk. 

t  Fact  (psekt),  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  obs.  F. 
pactcr  (i6thc.  in  Godef.).]  a.  trans.  To  itipu- 
late;  to  agree  to,  conclude  (something)  with  a 
person  ;  to  enter  into  a  pact  with  (a  person),  b. 
intr.  To  enter  into  a  pact,  bargain  (for  a  thing). 
Hence  t  Pa-cted  ///.  a. 

1535  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  Sf  Lett.  (1002)  II.  45  To 
pay  the  saide  money.. uppon  suche  conuenauntes  as  they 
shal  pacte  condiscende  and  conclude.  1567  TURBF.RV.  Ovid's 
Epist.  63  Thy  pacted  spouse  I  am.  1646  GAULE  Cases 
Cense.  35  The  pacted  witch  is  one  only  operative,  .by  venue 
of  a  superstitious  compact  or  contract  made  with  the  Divell. 
1651  VILVAIN  'Jheof.  Treat,  ii.  41  A  Covenant  of  Grace., 
freely  pacted  with  Man  a  sinner. 

Pact,  obs.  f.  packed,  from  PACK  v. 

Pacthred,  obs.  form  of  PACKTHREAD. 

Faction  (pse-kfan),**.  Now  chiefly  Sc.  Also 
5-6  pnccyou.  5  pactyon,  6  -tione,  6-7  -tioun. 
[a.  OF.  paction, paccion  (I4th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L. 
pactiSnem,  n.  of  action  from  paciscfre  to  agree, 
covenant.]  The  action  of  making  a  bargain  or 
pact ;  a  bargain,  agreement,  compact,  contract. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (ed.  Sommer)  8  The  paccion  and 
promys  that  he  maad  to  his  broder  T>  tan.  1484  —  Fables 
of  ^E sop  ii.  xi,  The  convenaunces  and  pactyons  made  by 
drede  and  force  oughte  not  to  be  holden.  1566  Reg . 
Privy  Council  Scot.  1.  489  Ony  setting,  promeis,  taking, 
pactioun,  or  condilioun.  1*57  W.  MORICK  Coena  quasi 
Kou'Tj  v.  51  He  entred  into  paction  with  man.  1754  ERSKINK 
Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  82  The  provisions  that  the  wife  is 
entitled  to,  either  by  law  or  by  paction.  1665  MAFFEI 
Brigand  Life  II.  App.  311  Such  pactions  with  the  assassins 
as  the  Bourbonist  kings  were  not  ashamed  to  enter  into, 
b.  Those  leagued  together,  a  confederation. 

1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xx,  And  fight  the  whole  paction 
ofyour  enemies  in  Englebury. 

Fa'Ction,  v.  Sc.  [a.  F.  pactioner,  -onntr 
(i4th  c.),  f.  paction  :  see  prec.]  a.  trans.  To 
covenant  or  agree  to  (something) ;  b.  intr.  To 
make  a  paction. 

1640  R.  BAILLIE  Caxtero.  Self-convict.  Postscr.  8  The  Kinjj 
of  Scotland  is  obliged  at  his  coronation  to  paction  under  his 
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Donation  of  Ecclesia  St.  Mauritij  to  Balbray.  a  1839  GALT 
Demon  Destiny  in.  27  When  they  had  paction 'd  to  pro- 

"pactional  (park/anil),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f. 
FACTION  sb.  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  pact  or  covenant.  ' 

1614  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  405  A  relatiue,  Factional], 
and  Sacramentall  Vnion.  a  1659  BP.  BuowNRit  Strm.  (1674) 
II.  ii.  22  The  Promises,  .are.. not  simply  free,  Lut  factional 
and  federal.  17*  E.  ERSKINE  Serm.  Wks  1871  I.  126  In 
a  way  of  pactionai  debt.  1893  Lam  Kef.,  Weekly  Nottt 
130/2  The  contract,  .was  pactional,  and  not  testamentary. 

Hence  Pa-otionally  adv.,  by  pact  or  agreement. 

1884  LD.  WATSON  in  Law  Kep.  9  App.  Cases  341  An 
estate,  .which  was  being  pactionally  secured  to  the  issue  of 
the  marriage  into  which  she  was  entering. 

tPaotrtious.a.  Obs.  rare—.  \l.\..paetia-*s, 
{.  pact-us  pa.  pple. :  see  PACT  si.  and  -mous.] 
Characterized  by  being  agreed  uipon  or  stipulated. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.     1658  in  PHILLIFS.    1755  JOH 
SON,  Factitious,  settled  by  covenant.  ... 

tFa-Ctive,    <*•     Obi.    rare-1.      [ad.  L.    t 
*pactiv-us,  (.  ppl.  stem  pact- :  see  PACT  so.] 


( if,  belonging  or  relating 


FACTORIAL. 

to,  the  river  Pactolus  in  Lydia,  famed  in  ancient 
times  for  its  golden  sands  ;  golden. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  it.  Magnificence  275 
With  either  hand .. shce  pours  Pactolian  surges  and  Argolian 
showrs.  a  1618  —  Christian's  Conflict  98  The  sacred  hunger 
of  Pactolian  Dust,  Gold,  Gold  bewitches  mee.  1796  Modern 
Gulliver's  Trav.  170  Each  page  invites  to  the  pactolian 
coast.  11845  HOOD  Black  Job  ii,  Flimsy  schemes,  For 
rolling  in  Pactolian  streams. 

Pacto'rial,  a.  Sc.  Law.  rare.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AL  :  see  -OKIAL.]  =  next. 

1884  Law  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  332  The  deed.. contains  no 
pactorial  contract  to  do  anything  except  for  the  marriage. 

t  Pa'Ctory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L.  type  *pactori- 
us,  f.  pact- :  see  PACT  sb.  and  -ORY.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pact  or  covenant. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  10  Thine  is  a  service . . 
Pactory ;  undertaking  such  a  work  for  such  wages. 

Pacu  (pakzr,  pa-k»).  Zool.  Also  pacou,  paco. 
[a.  Tupi/<z«*.]  A  fresh-water  fish,  Myletes  pacu, 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

i8is  WATEKTOH  Wand.  S.  Amer.  (1882)  35  The  Pacou 
the  richest  and  most  delicious  fish  in  Guiana.  1817  GRIFFITH 
tr.  Cuvier  X.  424  The  Pacu.  1869  R.  F.  BURTON  Higlil. 
Brazil  1 1.  xvi.  240  The  Pacu . .  The  Carp-like  body  averages 
2  to  3  palms  in  length. 

Fad  (psed),  rf.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  2,  5 
pade,  spode,  5-7padd(e,  6pod;  5-pad.  [Late 
OE.  fade  or  Ipad,  akin  to  ON.  padda  wk.  fern. 
(Svt.padda,  Dan./oaHiO  =  OFris.  and  MDu./aayis, 
Du.  pad,  padde,  MLG.  padde,  pedde,  LG.  pad, 
mod.Fris.  dial,  padde,  podde,  podd,  pod,  all  in 
sense  '  toad  '.  Cf.  LG.  or  Du.  schildpad  tortoise, 
Ger.  schildpatt  tortoise-shell.  Hence  the  diminu- 
tive PADDOCK,  frog.  Relations  outside  Teutonic 
unknown.] 

1.  t  A  toad  (06!.) ;  but  in  mod.  dialects,  the  same 
as  PADDOCK,  a  frog. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Hi  dyden  heo  in  quarterne  J>ar 
nadres  &  snakes  &  pades  waeron  inne  &  drapen  heo  swa. 
c  1250  Gen.  •$•  Ex.  2977  Polheuedes,  &  froskes,  &  podes 
spile  Bond  harde  egipte  folcin  sile.  c  14*0  Antitrs ofArth. 
115  On  )>e  chef  of  fe  cliolle  A  pade  [MS.  Thornton  tade, 
MS.  Ingilby  padok]  pikes  one  )>e  polle.  £1415  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  I.  xv.  1346  As  ask  or  eddyre,  tade  or  pade.  a  1450 
Cov.  Myst.  xvii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  164,  I  xal  prune  that  paddok 
and  prevyn  hym  as  a  pad.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab. 
xui.  (Frog  tf  Mouse}  xiv,  The  fals  ingyne  of  this  foull 
carpand  pad  [ritne  bad],  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  7/33  A  Padde, 
tode,  bufo.  a  1585  MONTGOMKRIE  Flyting  431  That  this 
worme . .  some  wonders  may  wirk ;  And,  through  the  poyson 
of  this  pod,  our  pratiques  prevaile.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Pads,  ..frogs.  1876  Mid.  Yorks.  Gloss.,  Pad,  ..a  frog. 

fig-  XS93  HARVEY  New  Let.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  291  The 
abiectest  vermin,  the  Vilest  padd,  that  creepeth  on  the  earth. 

2.  A  star-fish. 

1613  Howard  of  Naworth  Househ.  Bhs.  (Surtees)  28  Mr. 
Sennoye's  man  bringing  sea  pads  {note,  the  star-fish]  and 
wilkes.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  283  Seepadde. 
Stella  marina.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Artevelde  n.  v.  iii, 
Sea-hedgehog,  madrepore,  sea-ruff,  or  pad. 

j3.  A  pad  in  the  straw,  a  lurking  or  hiddendanger. 

1530  PALSGR.  S95/1  Though  they  make  never  so  fayre  a 
face,  yet  there  is  a  padde  in  the  strawe.  1575  CHURCHYARD 
Chippes  (1817)  136  Syr  William  Drury,  (smelling  out  a  pad 
in  the  straw).  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  A  bttse  (Arb.)  63,  I  haue . . 
poynted  to  the  strawe  where  the  padd  lurkes,  that  euery 
man  at  a  glimse  might  descry  the  beaste.  1590  NASHE 
Pasquirs  Apol.  i.  C  ij  b.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  in.  n.  viii. 
§  3  L^atet  angiiis  in  heroA,  there  is  a  pad  in  the  straw,  and 
invisible  mischief  lurking  therein.  165*  PEYTON  Catastr. 
Ho.  Stuarts  (1731)  22  Altho'  there  lay  a  Pad  in  the  straw. 

4.  Comb,  f  pad-pipe  =  paddock-pipe  ;  f  pad- 
stool  =  paddock-stool :  see  PADDOCK  j*.1  3. 

£•1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  24/1  Boletus,  ..angl. 
tadestol  [v.  r.  paddestol].  Ibid.  37/5  Canda  Pulli  crescit  in 
aquis.  angl.  padpipe.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  161/16  A  Pad- 
stoole,  tuber.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  384  A 
kind  of  Mushrom,  or  Padstoole. 

Fad  (paed),  sb*  Also  7  padde,  (Sc.  8  pead,  9 
paid).  [A  word  orig.  of  vagabonds'  cant,  introduced 
like  other  words  of  the  class  in  i6th  c. :  cf.  CRANK 
st.3  •  a.  Du.  or  LG.  fad  =  OHG.  pfad,  cognate 
with  Eng.  PATH,  q.v.] 

1.  A  path,  track ;  the  road,  the  way.    Orig.  slang, 
now  also  dial. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  84  The  hygh  pad,  the  hygh  waye. 
1611  MiDDLETON&DEKKER/foar/Bif  Girlc  Wks.  1873  III.  216, 
lam.  .amaunderervpon  the  pad.  16256.  JONSON  Staple  of 
If.  II.  v,  A  Rogue,  A  very  Canter,  I  Sir,  one  that  maunds  Vpon 
the  Pad.  1666  BuNVANGra«  Ab.  12,!  mustsay  to  the  puddles 
that  were  in  the  horse  pads,  Be  dry.  1768  Ross  Helenore 
21  For  her  gueed  luck  a  wie  bit  aff  the  pead  \ed.  1812  paid], 
Grew  there  a  tree  wi'  branches  thick  an'  bred.  1790  W. 
MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Pad,  . .  path. 
1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  II.  109  Slip  ower  Owse  an'  go 
by  trods  an'  pads.  1898  J.  A.  BARRY  5.  Brown's  Bunyip, 
etc.  21  Striking  a  well-beaten  pad,  he  followed  it 

fig.  1647  H.  MORE  SanfcfSoull.ll.cxxxii,  The  equal! 
pad  Of  justice  now,  alas  1  is  seldome  trad. 

2.  a.    Phr.   On  the  pad,  on  the  road,   on  the 
tramp  ;   To  stand  pad,  to  beg  by  the  way ;  Gentle- 
man, knight,  squire  of  the  pad,  a  highwayman. 
b.  Robbery  on  the  highway,  slang. 

1664  ETHEREDGE  Comical  Revenge  \.  iii,  I  have  laid  the 
dangerous  Pad  now  quite  aside.  1699  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Erasm.  Cottoq.  43  A  troop  of  lusty  Rogues  upon  the 
Pad.  1700  T.  BROWN  Awusem.  Ser.  fy  COIH.  105  Some- 
times  they  are  Squires  of  the  Pad,  and.. borrow  a  little 
Money  upon  the  King's  High-Way.  1706-7  FAROUHAR 
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I  Beaux'  Strat.  n.  ii,  D'ye  know  of  any  other  Gentlemen 
•  o*  the  Pad  on  this  Road?  1851  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour 
\  I.  246  He  subsists  now  by  'sitting  pad'  about  the  suburban 
|  pavements.  Ibid.  416  Her  husband  was  on  the  pad  in  the 

country,  as  London  was  too  hot  to  hold  him.    Ibid.  III. 

24  Beggars  ..  who  'stand  pad   with  a  fakement'   [remain 

stationary,  holding  a  written  placard]. 
t3.  A   highway   robber;   a   highwayman.     Cf, 

FOOTPAD.  Obs. 


a  Man  down  with  Pocket  Tipstaves,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  High  Pad,  a  High-way  Robber  well  Mounted 
and  Armed.  Ibid.t  Water-Pad,  one  that  Robbs  Ships  in 
the  Thames.  1716  C'TESS  COWPER  Diary  (186^)  100  Mr. 
Mickelwaite  was  set  upon  by  nine  Footpads.  .  .His  Servants 
and  he  fired  at  them  again,  and  the  Pads  did  the  same.  1823 
BVRON  yuan  XL  xi,  Four  pads,  In  ambush  laid,  who  had  per- 
ceived him  loiter  Behind  his  carriage.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH 
Rookwood  m.  v,  High  Pads  and  Low  Pads. 

4.  A  road-horse,  an  easy-paced  horse,  a  pad-nag. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  ii.  47  He  delighted  in  study,  in 
gardens,  ..in  riding  on  a  pad  to  take  the  aire.  1690  in  iztk 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  vn.  272,  60  sumpter  horses, 
6  war-horses,  and  16  padds.  1703  SIR  J.  CLERK  Mem. 
(1895)  46,  I  was  mounted  on  a  fine  gray  pad  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  1708  [see  PACER  2].  1788  GIBBON 
Decl.  fy  F.  Iviii.  (1869)  III.  434  He  quietly  rode  a  pad  or 
palfrey  of  a  more  easy  pace.  183*  TENNYSON  Lady  Shalott 
n.  iii,  An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Ask  Mamma  xiv.  46  The  very  neatest  lady's  pad  I  ever  set 
eyes  on  ! 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  (sense  I )  pad-horse^  -mare, 
-ram  (humorous  after  pad-horse}^  t  -thief  \  (sense 
4)  -Ay i  'groom ;  also  pad-clinking,  pad-like  adjs. 

1633  B.  JOSSON  Tale  Tub  iv.  iii,  Oh  for  a  pad-horse,  pack- 
horse,  or  a  post-horse,  To  bear  me  on  his  neck,  his  back,  or 
his  croup.  1690  SHADWELL  Ant.  Bigot  n,  De  Pad-thief  of 
the  road.  1708  Lond.  Gas.  No.  4478/8  Stoln  or  Stray'd.., 
a  Padlike  Mare  light  coloured  in  the  Face.  1714  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  623  F  5  Finding  it  an  easy  Pad-Ram  . .  she  pur- 
chased it  of  the  Steward.  1723  T.  THOMAS  in  Portland 
Papers  VI.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  81  A  little  pad  mare.  i8a6 
Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  378  These,  with  the  squire's  pad- 
groom.,  made  a  respectable  appearance.  1865  H.  KINGSLEY 
Hillyars  $  Burtons  xix,  My  bonny,  pad-clinking  [note 
Alluding  to  the  clinking  of  their  spurs].. bucks,  Good  day. 
1870  ELAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  1074  The  pad  groom  is 
employed  in  the  hack  stable  and  to  follow  his  master. 

Pad  (psed),  j£.3  Also  6-7  padde,  7-8  padd. 
[Known  from  middle  of  i6th  c. ;  origin  obscure. 

It  is  not  certain  that  all  the  senses  here  placed  have  a  com- 
mon origin  :  8  and  9  esp.  seem  to  have  little  connexion  with 
branch  I.  The  only  senses  appearing  to  have  relationship 
outside  Eng.  are  6  and  7,  with  which  cf.  i6th  c.  Flem.  (now 
obs.)  lpad)patte  (vetus)  palma  pedis,  planta  pedis'  (Kilian) 
i.  e.  sole  of  the  foot,  and  'LG.pad*  sole  of  the  foot '  Bremisches 
Wbch.  1767;  but  the  history  of  the  continental  word  is  also 
unknown,  it  did  not  mean  '  cushion ',  and  it  could  not  possibly 
be  the  starting-point  of  the  Eng.  senses.] 

I.  t  L  A  bundle  of  straw  or  the  like  to  He  on. 

1534  BP.  HOOPER  in  Fox's  A.  <$•  M.  (1631)  III.  xi.  150/1 
Hauing  nothing  appointed  to  me  for  my  bed,  but  a  little 
pad  of  straw,  and  a  rotten  couering.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic. 
Eg.,  Elenor  Cobham  to  Dk.  Humphry  Poems  (1605)  52  bt 
Glad  heere  to  kennell  in  a  pad  of  straw.  1641  BROME 


1719  L)E  roE  Crusoe  n.  111,  iney  lay  ..  upon  ooat-skin; 
laid  thick  upon  such  Couches  and  Pads,  as  they  made  fo 
themselves. 

2.  A  soft  stuffed  saddle  without  a  tree,  such  as 
are  used  by  country  women  or  by  equestrian  per- 
formers, and  by  children  in  learning  to  ride ;  that 
placed  on  an  elephant. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  7/32  A  Padde,  saddle,  penitlatuw. 
1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  7  The  horsemen,  .ryde  upon 
paddes,  or  pillows  without  styrups.  1603  OWEN  Pembroke- 
shire (1892)280.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  xiii.  (1810) 
624  A  choise  Irish  horse  with  arich  pad,  and  furniture.  1639 
SHIRLEY  Ball  v.  i,  The  pads,  or  easy  saddles,  Which  our 
physicians  ride  upon.  1702  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  of 
Condol.  Wks.  1792  III.  197  Tis  better  riding  on  a  pad,  Than 
on  a  horse's  back  that's  bare.  1813  MARIA  GRAHAM  Jrnl. 
India  75  On  his  [the  elephant's]  back  an  enormous  pad  is 
placed.. upon  this  is  placed  the  howda.  1875  ^'  SIDNEY 
Bk.  of  Horse  303  The  best  saddle  for  commencing  is  a  pad, 
without  a  tree.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burtnah  1. 190, 
I  was  on  a  pad,  as  I  found  that  I  could  shoot  far  better  off 
it  than  out  of  a  howdah. 

b.  That  part  of  double  harness  to  which  the 
girths  are  attached,  used  in  place  of  the  gig-saddle ; 
sometimes,  also,  a  cart-saddle. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  304  Arms  and  crests,  .will 
be  introduced  on  the  winkers,  pads,  nose-bands  and  breast- 
plates. 1875  S.  SIDNEY  Bk.  of  Horse  489  The  pad  or  saddle 
of  a  four  wheeled  carriage  has  no  weight  to  sustain  beyond 
the  shafts.  1894  ARMATAGE  Horse  vi.  88. 

3.  Something  soft,  of  the  nature  of  a  cushion, 
serving  esp.  to  protect  from  or  diminish  jarring, 
friction,  or  pressure,  to  fill  up  hollows  and  to  fill 
out  or  expand  the  outlines  of  the  body,  to  raise 
a  pattern  in  embroidery,  etc. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Padds,  worn  by  the  Women 
to  save  their  Sides  from  being  Cut  or  Mark  d  with  the 
Strings  of  their  Petty-coats.  1799  tr.  H.  Messier  s  Lett. 
Eng.  224  Some  ladies  make  use  of  artificial  means  to  procure 
this  kind  of  deformity  of  shape.  This  gives  rise  to  pads 
and  padded  ladies,  of  which  you  have  lately  [1791]  read  so 
many  aukward  pleasantries.  1850  J.  F.  SOUTH  Honseh. 
Sitrg.  151  Surgeons  have  a  brass  tourniquet  with  a  bandage 
and  a  pad,  the  action  of  the  pad  being  to  press  specially 
upon  the  artery.  1873  BESANT  &  RICE  Little  Girl  n.  iii.  70 
Her  wealth  of  hair  wanted  no  artificial  pads  to  set  it  up  and 


PAD. 

throw  it  off,  as  it  lay, ..upon  her  head.  1884  Health  Exkib. 
Catal.  83/2  Patent  Woollen  Pads  for  laying  under  stair- 
carpets,  landings,  &c. 

b.  A  cushion  or  stuffing  placed  beneath  a  saddle 
or  gig-tree,  or  any  part  of  a  horse's  furniture  or 
harness,  to  prevent  galling,  or  under  the  foot  to 
keep  the  sole  moist ;  a  cap  of  leather  stuffed  to 
protect  a  horse's  knee. 

1843  YOUATT  Horse  xxi.  428  In  the  better  kind  of  stables 
a  felt  pad  is  frequently  used... It  keeps  the  foot  cool  and 
moist,  and  is  very  useful,  when  the  sole  has  a  tendency  to 
become  flat.  1894  ARMATAGE  Horse  259,  263. 

C.  Iii  Cricket  and  other  sports:  A  guard  or 
protection  for  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  leg  or  shins. 

1851  LILLYWHITE  Guide  Cricketers  14  Pads,  .to  guard  the 
legs.. must  also  be  obtained.  1866  Roiitledge"s  Ev.  Boy"s 
Ann,  357  Pads  and  gloves  are  at  the  present  day  necessaries. 
1878  M.  &  F.  COLLINS  Vill.  Comedy  II.  vi.  73  A  cricket 
club.. won  eternal  fame  because  the  players  insisted  on 
wearing  their  pads  on  the  wrong  leg.  1882  Daily  Tel. 
17  May,  Watson  was  bowled  off  his  pads. 
d.  —  PADDING  vbl.  $b2  2. 

1860  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  iv.  (1876)  101  That  outside, 
I  am  certain,  is  pad  and  tailor's  work. 

4.  A  number  of  sheets  of  blotting-,  writing-,  or 
drawing-paper  fastened  together  at  the  edge  so  as 
to  form  a  firm  block,  from  which  the  sheets  may 
be  removed  one  by  one  as  used ;  called  also 
blotting'^  drawing-,  or  writing-pad. 

1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  viii,  A  pen,  and  a  box  of  wafers, 
.  .and  a  writing-pad.  i876PREECE&  SIVEWRICHT  Telegraphy 
282  On  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. . .  Every 
[telegraph]  circuit  is  supplied  with  pads  of  these  forms,  and 
in  order  that  the  clerk  who  is  about  to  receive  a  message 
may  know  what  particular  form  to  use,  every  message  is 
indicated  by  a  prefix,  which  is  the  first  signal  always  sent. 
1880  BESANT  &  RICE  Seamy  Side  xx.  168  The  massive  pad 
of  blotting-paper . .  reminded  the  boy  of  his  uncle.  1888  M. 
ROBERTSON  Lombard St.  Myst.  xv,  This,  .sheet,  .had  been 
torn  off  a  blotting  pad. 

II.  5.  Any   cushion-like  part    of  the   animal 
body.     Optic  pad:  see  OPTIC  A.  2. 

1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  117  The  septa  of 
the  gastrovascular  system.. terminate  as  elongated  bands 
or  pads.  1881  MIVART  Cat  36  The  adjacent  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  nearly  flat,  and  are  connected 
together  by  the  intervention  of  a  fibrous  pad.  1883  //. 
Gray's  Anat.  (ed.  10)492  Posteriorly,  the  corpus  callosum 
forms  a  thick  Amnded  fold,  called  thesplenium  or  pad.  1897 
Allbuft's  Syst.  Med.  II.  690  In  the  mouth,  the  vesicles  .. 
occur  most  frequently  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  the  pad  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  tongue.  1898  P.  MAKSON  Trop.  Diseases 
L  21  Prick  the  congested  finger  pad  with  a  clean  needle... 
Then  gently  with  finger  and  thumb  squeeze  the  finger  pad. 

6.  The  fleshy  elastic  cushion  forming  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  or  part  of  it,  in  various  quadrupeds,  as 
feline  and  canine  beasts,  the  camel,  etc.     Also, 
a  fibrous  cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the  tarsus  in 
a  bird's  foot ;  also,  one  of  the  tarsal  cushions  of  an 
insect,  a  pulvillus. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  61/2  The  elastic  pad  placed 
beneath  the  foot  of  the  dromedary.  1871  STAVELEY  Brit, 
fnsectsii.  38  Feet  of  insects.,  of  two  claws  with  one,  two,  or 
three  soft  pads  ;  but  the  pads  are  often  wanting.  1874  Heel- 
pad  [see  HEEL  so.1  26  c].  1881  MIVART  Cat  14  The  skin  of 
the  fleshy  pads  beneath  the  paws.  1895  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  866  They  are  soon  buried  in  the  fibrous  interarticular 
pad,  and  in  the  majority  of  birds  ultimately  vanish. 

7.  The  foot  or  paw  of  a  fox,  hare,  otter,  wolf,  or 
other  beast  of  the  chase ;  also  the  footprint  of  such. 

1790  NAIRNE  Tales  (1824)  99  (E.  D.  D.)  His  pads  alternate 
-  play.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  vi.  79  Nailed  against  a  barn- 
door, I  observed  the  '  pads  '  (fattcs)  or  feet  of  a  wolf.  1865 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Roinford's  Hounds  76  Off  went  the  brush, 
head,  and  pads. . . '  Brush  is  bespoke  . . .  He  then  distributed 
the  pads.  1878  JEFFERIES  Gamekeeper  at  H.  27  Country 
housewives  still  use  the  hare's  'pad'  for  several  domestic 
purposes.  1891  MRS.  J.  GORDON  Eunice  Anscontbe  170  A 
smart  little  felt  hat  ornamented  at  one  side  with  a  silver- 
mounted  otter-pad.  1901  Wide  World  Mag,  VI.  447/.2  Not 
a  trace  of  cart-rut,  hoof-mark,  or  camel-pad  could  I  discern. 

III.  8.  Meek.  The  socket  of  a  brace,  in  which 
the  end  of  the  bit  is  inserted ;   a  tool-handle  into 
which  tools  of  different  gauges,  etc.,  can  be  fitted, 
as  in  a  pad-saw. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  368/1  (Joiner's  tool)  Pad,  is  the 
square  piece  of  Wood  in  which  the  Bit  is  fixed.  1703  M  OXON 
Mech.  Exerc.  94  You  ought  to  be  provided  with  Bitts  of 
several  sizes,  fitted  into  so  many  Padds,  1812-16  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  115  In  the  end  of  one  of  these 
limbs,  which  is  called  the  pad,  the  piece  of  steel  by  which 
the  boring  is  performed,  is  inserted.  1875  Carpentry  fy  Join. 
22  It  also  goes  by  the  name  of  the  pad  saw,  on  account  of 
the  handle  in  which  it  is  inserted.  This  handle,  or  pad,  after 
being  turned,  is  bored  quite  through  and  is  fitted  with  a  long 
brass  ferrule.  z88x  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
§  319  The  pads  or  patent  tool-handles  with  tools  contained 
within,  and  varying  in  number  from  12  to  20,  are  very  useful. 

9.  Watch-  and  Clock-making.     A  pallet. 

1704  W.  DERHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1789  It  is  necessary 
.  .that  the  Power,  .do  at  all  times  exert  the  very  same  force 
upon  the  Pads  or  Pallets.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy 
Clock>n.  183  [The!  Pad. .[is]  the  pallet  of  the  Anchor  recoil 
escapement  for  clocks. 

10.  A  package  of  yam  of  a  definite  amount  or 
weight,  local, 

1746  Exnioor  Scolding  (E.D.S.)  113  Tha  tedst  net  carry 
whome  thy  Pad.  i8a8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pad,  a  small 
pack  or  bundle.  i886ELWORTHV  W.Somerset  Werd-bk.,Pad 
. .  (By  sellers  of  woollen  yarn.)  The  square-shaped  package 
of  yarn  in  which  it  is  generally  made  up  for  sale,  consisting 
of  twelve  bundles  or  hanks,  and  each  bundle  consisting  of  a 
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great  many  skeins  varying  ..according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
yrmi— a  skein  being  always  a  fixed  number  of  yards,  and 
the  pad  a  fixed  weight,  /but.,  (By  spinners.)  A  bundle  of 
yarn  consisting  of  twenty-four  .small  hanks,  each  confuting 
of  four  .skeins,  each  skein  measuring  360  yards ;  consequently 
a  pad  of  yarn  al  ways  represented  the  same  number  of  yards, 
whatever  its  size  or  weight. 

11.  Shipbuilding.  ^See  quot.) 

1867  ft'A'ituSailor't  H'ord-tk.,  Pail,  or  Paii-piac,  in  ship- 
building, a  piece  of  timber  placed  on  the  top  of  a  beam  at 
its  middle  part,  in  order  to  make  up  the  round  of  the  deck. 

12.  (More  fully  lily-fad.}    A  broad  floating  leaf 
(of  the  water-lily).   U.  S. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Bre.ik/.-t.  (1883)  33  Pickerel 
lying  under  the  lily-pads.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull. 
IV-  46  The  Indian  canoe.. stealing  along  sedgy  lake  shores, 
and  through  the  lily  pads  of  the  long  ponds.  1895  Month 
Aug.  499  There  are  no  lily  pads  about. 

13.  A  trade  term  for  a  thick  double-faced  ribbon, 
used  as  a  watch-guard,  and  in  masonic  decorations ; 
also  for  an  extra-thick  ribbon  used  for  stiffening 
the  waists  of  women's  dresses,  etc. 

IV.  14.  atlrib.  and  Co/«,5.,as(sense3)/W-^X', 
electrode,  -foot ;  pcut-like  adj. ;  (a  b)  pad-housings, 
-screw,  -terret ;  (7)  fad-mark,  -scent;  (8)  fad- 
hole;  pad-brocket  (see  quot.);  pad-cloth,  a 
housing-cloth  extending  over  the  horse's  loins; 
pad-orimp  press,  a  press  on  which  damped 
leather  is  pressed  into  shape  between  convex  and 
concave  surfaces ;  pad-elephant,  an  elephant 
having  on  its  back  a  pad  only  (not  a  howdah),  on 
which  to  carry  burdens,  baggage,  game  killed  in 
hunting,  and  the  like ;  pad-hook,  a  hook  on  the 
harness-pad  (see  sense  2  b)  of  a  horse,  for  holding 
up  the  bearing- rein ;  pad-piece:  see  sense  n; 
pad-plate,  a  metal  plate  on  which  a  harness-pad  is 
made;  pad-play  (Crickef),  the  use  of  the  leg-pads 
to  protect  the  wickets ;  hence  pad-player  ;  pad- 
saddle,  a  treeless  padded  saddle;  pad-saw:  see 
sense  8 ;  pad-side,  a  strip  of  leather  attached  to 
the  harness-pad  and  to  the  girth  ;  pad-top,  an 
ornamental  leather  piece  finishing  off  a  harness-pad 
at  the  top  ;  pad-tree,  a  frame  of  wood  or  metal 
giving  shape  and  rigidity  to  a  harness-pad. 

1897  Daily  News  9  Nov.  6/5  White  and  gilt  Louis  XVI 
standard  chairs,  seats  and  *pad  backs  in  bluestriped  brocaded 
silk.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  •Pad  bracket,  a 
stable-wall  bracket  having  a  shape  adapted  to  receive  the 
saddle  which  rests  thereon.  1870  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rnr. 
Sforts  (ed.  3)  §  1087  The  full  set  [of  clothing  for  race-horses) 
comprises  ..  brcast-cloth,  "pad-cloth,  and  fillet-cloth,  with 
rollers  to  secure  them.  1896  A/lontfs  Sysi.  Mcd,  I.  369 
An  accessory  wire  [may  be]  led  from  the  foot  plate  to  a  'pad 
electrode  placed  under  the  thigh.  1833  Edin.  Rev.  LVII. 
367  With  twenty  *pad-elephants  to  beat  the  covert.  1864 
TREVELYAN  Comfit.  Wallali  (1866)  151  We  found  the  pad 
elephants,  forty.four  in  number;  which,  with  the  howdah- 
wallahs,  gave  us  a  line  of  four  dozen.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armau-y  in.  368/1  Bush,  or  *PadHt>le,  a  four  square  hole 
in  winch  the  Bit  is  placed,  so  as  it  cannot  turn.  1901  Scrio- 
Htrs  Mag.  Apr.  413/2  To  stand  there  and  see  those  mincing 
cobs  go  by,  their  *pad-housings  all  a-glitter.  1849  Sk.  Nat. 
Ilist.,  Mammalia.  IV.  216  (Manis)  The  hind-feet  have  five 
short,  thick,  blunt  claws,  edging  a  *pad-like  sole  covered  with 
coarse  granular  skin.  1880  GUNTHKR  f'isAfs33o  The  lateral 
teeth  are  large,  pad-like.  1900  ISlackw.  Mag.  Mar.  393/2  ; 
Here  again  is  the  "pad-mark  of  a  tiger.  1888  PallMallC. 
12  Apr.  5/2  Have  you  any  intention  of  dealing  with  '  'pad- 
players  •»  i6a»Si«  R.  BovLBin  f.t'smare Pa/trs  (iBB6)  II 
60,  1  rcceaved  from  Thomas  Taylor.. a  fair  *padd  saddle 

d  ffurneture.     1877  W.  MATTHEWS  Etkwrr.  Hidatsa  19 
[hey.. make  neat  pad-saddles  of  tanned  elk-skin,  stuffed    ! 
»-ith  antelope-hair.     1875  '  STONEHENGE  'Brit.  Sports  I.  it.    ! 
v.  S  8.  182  Some  can  pick  out  a  cold  '*pad  scent'.    1804 
ARMATAGE  Horse  vi.  89  The  leaders  of  a  . .  four-in-handl 
reins  are  passed  . .  through  the  upper  half  of  the  'pad 

Pad,  16.*    [A  variant  of  PKD,  perhaps  affected  in   j 
form  by  prec.J    An  open  pannier,  usually  of  osiers ;    ! 
a  measure  of  fish,  fruit,  etc.,  varying  in  quantity 
according  to  the  commodity,  a  '  basket'. 
.  '579  E.  K.  Gins.  Spatter's  Shefh.  Col.  Nov.  16  A  haske 
l  wicker  pad,  wherein  they  vse  to  cary  fish.     1787  W. 
ARSHALL  Norfolk  Gloss.  (E.  I).  S.),  Pa<ts, .  .panniers.    1851 
"fUEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  57  He  may  buy  a  pad  of  soles  for 
J.6rf.,  and  clear  5i.  on  them.   1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
faa,.  .a  fish  measure,  whirh  varies  in  number— 60  mackerel 
to  a  pad.    1887  Daily  Kews  i  Dec.  2/8  Apples,  4j.  to  or. 
per  pad.     jSgi  Times  3  Oct.  I3/3  Crabs,  201.  to  251.  per  pad.    ' 
.Pad,  St.*  (adv.-)      [Paitly  echoic,  partly  asso- 
ated  with  PAD  z*.l]     The  dull  firm  non-resonant 
sound  of  steps,  or  of  a  staff,  upon  the  ground;  also 
the  repeated  step  or  footfall  producing  this  sound. 
In  earliest  example  used  advb.  fad,  fad,  =  with 
repetition  of  this  sound  or  action. 
'594  NASHF.  Unfort.   Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  150  As  in 
i  earth-quake  the  ground  should  open,  and  a  blind  man 
•ine  leelmg  pad  pad  ouer  the  open  Gulph  with  his  staffe.    I 
"B79  llROWNiNo  fain  Inimvitch.  125  Tis  the  i  cellar  pad  of 
the  wolves  in  pursuit  of  the  life  in  the  sledge  1    1890  KIPLING 
th    '"  ,,"/"'•  "'"*  I23  Thcre  <*»><:  from  the  compound 

The        ft  Pa? "Pfad  i  °I  ,Camds'      I901   PUot  '9  ->an'  76/1 
*  T>    A  Pa/  ct  PnssinS  "long  the  dusty  road. 

f  aa,  jtf.G  Olis.     A  shortened  form  of  PADLOCK. 

-  '7  d2?!  A,^f  •*  /'"V"  ,"•  5IY''  3'  S2°/4,  of  ,204, 

K'?,C'     •'"  5,2°'  4  f  '39=-  '2  pads  &  chains  for 
1. ut  the  original  words  are  in  no  case  given.]    1573 

,//1"('-  ('?78'  38  Solcs'  fcttcrs>  a"d  shackles,  wllfi 
k  and  pad. 
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Pad  (pa.-d),  v.l  [Related  to  PAD  rf.n :  cf.  LG. 
and  K.Fris.  faddtn  =  OHG.  ffadin,  OE.  fxMan, 
to  tread,  go  along  (a  path).  Also  LG.  (Bremisch. 
Wbch.)  padjim  to  run  with  short  steps:  said  of 
children ;  pedden  to  step,  step  often.  But  in  some 
senses  associated  with  the  sound,  like  PAD  sbl] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  tread,  walk,  or  tramp  along 
(a  path,  road,  etc.)  on  foot. 

'553  BRADFORD  Let/.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  11.46  Other  yo,,r 
brothers  and  sisters  pad  the  same  path.  1717  SOMERVILLB 
fatl"  xiv.  n,  Two  Toasts  with  all  their  Trinkets  gone, 
Padding  the  Streets  for  Half-a-Crown.  1881  Glasgow  News 
17  May  4  Many  an  honest  man.  .is  forced  to.  .'padthe  road1 
in  search  of  work. 

b.  intr.  To  travel  on  foot,  to  walk ;  to  tramp 
or  trudge  along,  esp.  as  a  vagrant  or  person  seeking 
work.  Also,  to  fad  it. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  E  ivb,  Two  Maunders. . 
wooing  in  their  natiue  language.  O  Ben  mort  wilt  thou  pad 
with  me.  1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  158  You 
can  t  be  any  great  things,  padding  it  at  this  time  of  the 
morning.  1814  SCOTT  St.  Remans  vi,  [He]  might  have  been 
made  to  pad  on  well  enough.  1837  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Henry 
Milner  m.  ll,  Footsteps  were  heard  padding  along.  1883 
W.  C.  SMITH  North  Country  Folk  108  We  padded,  barefoot 
to  the  school. 

o.  To  pad  the  hoof,  to  go  on  foot,  tramp :  cf. 
Hoop  sl>.  4.  slang. 

1814  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  225  Stout  fellows  to  pad  the 
hoof  over  them.  1860  THACKERAY  Lovelthc  Wid.  i,  Bearded 
individuals,  padding  the  muddy  hoof  in  the  neighbouring 
Regent  Street.  1894  S.  J.  WEVMAN  Man  in  Black  21  'If  I 
knew,  I  should  not  be  padding  the  hoof,  said  he. 

2.  intr.  (with  reference  to  the  manner  of  walking), 
ta.  Of  a  horse:  To  pace.    b.  Of  other  quadrupeds: 
To  walk  or  run  with  steady  dull-sounding  steps. 

[In  this  sense  partly  echoic  with  reference  to  the  sound.) 

a.  17*4 ioiia1. Gas. No. 6239/4  Stolen.., a.. Mare,. .UTrots 
and  Pads.    1737  BRACKEN  farriery  Iwfr.  (1757)  11.41  This 
sort,  .are  soonest  taught  to  pace  or  pad  well. 

b.  1871  G.   MACUONALD  Love's  Ordeal  xxiii,  A  hound, 
Padding  with  gentle  paws  upon  the  road.    1898  G.  W. 
STEEVENS  H  'ith  Kitchene r  to  Khartum  72  When  my  camel 
padded  into- their  camp  by  moonlight. 

3.  trans.    To  tread  or  beat   down  by  frequent 
walking ;  to  form  (a  path)  by  treading,  dial. 

"7*4  Museum  Kusticum  III.  xxi.  88  Whether  the  earth 
be  in  such  a  state  of  cohesion  as  to  be  padded  under  the 
horses  feet.  rtiiSforting-  Mag.  X  LI  1 1 . 242  The  cottagers' . . 
gardens,  .have  been  padded  like  sheep-folds.  1855  BROWNING 
Ckilde  Roland  xxii,  Whose  savage  trample  thus  could  pad 
the  dank  Soil  to  a  plash.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Snow  is  said 
to  be  well  padded  when  a  path  has  been  trodden  thereon. 

t  b.  Jig.   (?)  To  render  callous,  as  if  by  treading. 
(But  the  sense  is  doubtful;  cf.  PADDED///,  a.') 
1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antickr.  i.  iv.  194  As  for  them 
whom  this  heresie  has  so  paded  and  betmmmed,  that  they 
thinke  they  arc  well  enough. 

II.  f^.  intr.  To  rob  on  the  highway;  to  be   | 
a  footpad.   0/is. 

1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  v.  i.  One  Can . .  cant,  and  pick  a 
pocket,  Pad  for  a  cloak,  or  hat,  and,  in  the  dark.  Pistol 
a  straggler  for  a  quarter-ducat.  1680  /  'ind.  Conforming 
Clergy  (ed.  2)  38  What  should  they  do  then?  but. .go  a 
padding  upon  the  High-way.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Ta  \ 
Pott, ..  also  to  rob  on  t  he  road  on  foot. 

Pad,  f.a  [f.  PAD  so.  3  in  various  senses.  Recent; 
not  in  j.,  Todd  1818,  nor  Webster  1828.] 

I.  1.    trans.    To  stuff,   fill  out,    or   otherwise 
furnish  (anything)  with  a  pad  or  padding ;  to  stuff 
(something)  in  or  about,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  pad. 

1817  LVTTON  Pelliam  xliv,  But,  sir,  we  must  be  padded  ! 
we  are  much  too  thin  ;  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  Life  Guards 
are  padded,  sir.     1846  LANDOR  Imag.  C'aao.  Wks.  II.  105 
What  falsehoods  will  not  men  put  on,  if  they  can  only  pad    ! 
them  with  a  little  piety  !     1856  KANB  Ant.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.     I 
373  Dry  grass  was  padded  round  their  feet,     1866  ROGERS    ! 
Agric.  ff  Prices  I.  xxi.  532  The  saddle-tree  must  have  been 
padded  in  the  house.     1885  H.  O.   FORBES  Nat.  IVaiut. 
E.  ArchiA.  158  Lichens  and  mosses  padded  every  stone. 
b.  of  sol.  or  intr. ;  also  for  rejl. 

1811  BYRON  yuan  y.  cxi,-  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to    I 
pad,  So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  't  is  stuck  hard.     1873 
BESANT  &  RICE  Little  Girln.  v.  80  Fellows  said  he  padded. 

2.  trans.  To  fill  out  or  expand  (a  sentence,  story, 
etc.)  by  the  insertion  of  unnecessary  or  useless 
words  or  matter  :  see  PADDING  vol.  so.2  i  b. 

1831  MACAULAY  Ess.,  BomxlFs  y»hnson  (1887)  195  His 
[Johnson's]  constant  practice  of  padding  out  a  sentence  with 
useless  epithets,  till  it  became  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an 
exquisite.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  4  Mar.  600/3  The  rest  of  the 
almanac  is.,  not  padded  with  matter  from  the  pages  of  other 
journals.  1891  Spectator  12  Dec.  855  Conversations  and 
descriptions  with  which  the  rather  thin  story  is  padded  ouu 

8.  To  impregnate  (the  cloth)  with  a  mordant  in 
calico-printing. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  227  The  goods  are  to  be  padded  in 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  munate  of  manganese. 

4.  To  glue  the  edges  of  Cleaves  of  paper)  together 
so  as  to  form  a  pad. 

18..  Writer  III.  82  (Cent)  A  half-pint  of  the  cement  will 
pad  a  vast  quantity  of  sheets. 

II.  5.   East  Indies.     To  place  or  pack  (big 
game,  etc.)  on  the  pad  of  an  elephant. 

1878  J.  ISCLIS  Sfurt  fr  \y.  xx.  276  While  game  is  being 
padded  the  whole  line  waits.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit. 
KurmaJi  I.  189,  I.. killed  the  deer.  We  padded  it,  and 
continued  our  way.  It-id.  II.  143  Whilst  we  were  padding 
this  tiger,  one  of  my  elephants,  .walked  off. 

III.  6.  To  track  by  the  pad  or  footmarks. 


PADDING. 

'  l»6l  G.  F.  BERKELEY  E*g.  Sforttmau  v.  70  Burntl,  who 
..  w»»  well  up  to  any  ton  of  woodcraft,  padded  a  'skunk  ' 
and  a  racoon. 
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IV.  7.   To  perforate  with  small  holes,  u  i 
making  the  '  rose '  of  a  nozzle. 

1889  Engineer  n  Jan.  39  In  order  to  prevent  a  falte 
reading  of  the  water  gauge,  it  was  « padded  Vth.t  U  to  My, 
the  end  of  the  tube  m  the  top  of  the  upcast  shaft  was  per- 
forated with  numerous  small  holes. 

[Padar.  Admitted  by  Johnson  with  the  pauage 
here  cited,  and  thence  in  later  diets.,  but  evidently 
an  error  of  some  kind. 

The  form  suggests  PODDER,  beans  and  pease,  but  the 


appears  to  be  that  of  POLLARD,  the  coarse  part  of  flour,  q.  v. 
a  I«M  WOTTON  Li/,  Dk.  Buchkm.  in  Xelif.  (1651)  103  In 
the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years.. all  that  came 
out  could  not  be  expected  to  be  pure,  and  white  and  fine 
Weal,  but  must  needs  have  withall  among  it  a  certain 
mixture  of  Padar  and  Bran.] 

Padasha,  Padasoy,  obs.  var.  PADISHAH, 
PADUASOT.  Pad-bracket,  -cloth,  etc.:  see 
PAD  si.3  Padd(e,  obs.  ff.  PAD. 

Pa'dded,///.a.l  [f.PAD^.l]  Trodden,  beaten 
;  firm  and  hard  by  treading ;  fig.  (?)  hardened  or 
j  rendered  callous  as  by  treading. 

1583  BABINGTON  Cmimamim.  iv.  (1637)  36  They. .who 
with  benummed  soules.  parched,  padded,  senslesse,  and 
every  way  most  hardned  hearts. .  lie  and  sleepe  on  the  one 
side  idle,  ifai  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  199  Only  a  hedge- 
row  track  or  padded  balk. 

Padded,  ///.  a?  [f.  PAD ip.3,  v.*]  Furnished 
!  or  filled  out  with  pads  or  padding ;  expanded  by 
the  insertion  of  needless  or  extraneous  matter ; 
treated  with  a  mordant  in  calico-printing.  Padded 
cellar  room,  a  room  in  a  lunatic  asylum  or  prison, 
having  the  walls  padded,  to  prevent  the  person 
confined  in  it  from  injuring  himself  against  them. 

1799  [see  PAD  so*  3).  1813  LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalian  n.  vi. 
(1842)  155  A  padded  foot-stool  sustained  in  advance  his 
gouty  left  leg.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  655  This  mode  of 
drying  the  padded  calicoes.  1846  TKNNYSON  New  Timon, 
What  !  it's  you,  The  padded  man,  that  wears  the  stays. 
1861  SALA  Seven  Sons  III.  i.  5  Who  is  so  sane  but  he  may 
need.. the  padded  room  some  day?  1880  Miss  BRADDON 
Barbara  vii,  In  the  padded  corner  of  a  Pullman  car. 

Faddee,  Paddell,  Fadde  lock,  obs.  ff.  PEDEI, 
footman,  footboy,  PADDLE,  PADLOCK. 

Padder  (pae-dai),  j*.l  [f.  PAD  sb?  or  f.l  + 
-ER  1.]  A  footpad,  highwayman,  robber. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  50  Such  as  robbe  on 
horse-backe  were  called  high  lawyers,  and  those  who  robbed 
on  foote,  he  called  Padders.  1678  DRYDEN  Limktrkam 
I  Epil.,  Lord,  with  what  rampant  gadders  Our  counters  will 
be  thronged,  and  roads  with  padders  1  1719  YOUNG  Bttsiris 
iv.  i,  But  sweep  his  minions,  cut  a  padder's  throat.  1889 
DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  237  We  are  not  a  gang  of  padders 
and  michers,  but  a  crew  of  honest  seamen. 
j  Jig.  1667  DKYDEN  Sir  Martin  Mar^tlln.  i.  If  she  had 
stirred  out  of  doors,  there  were  Whipsters  abroad,  i'  faith, 
padders  of  maidenheads.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  86.  3/2 
Three  Padders  in  Wit,  Who  must  steal  all  they  get. 

Pa  dder,  sb.l  One  who  pads  (see  PAD  v.2  I  b). 

1827  LVTTON  I'tUiam  xi,  Sir  H.  M.  was  close  by  her, 
carefully  packed  up  in  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  Certainly, 
that  man  is  the  best  padder  in  Europe. 

fPa-dder,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [Freq.  of  PAD  r.i; 
see-EKr'.]  trans.  To  tread,  trample  down. 

1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  87  Less  valid,  some,  Though  not 
less  dext'rous,  on  the  padder'd  green . .  shoot  forth  the  penny  - 
stane.  1824  MACTAGGART  Callffvid.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  A  road 
through  the  snow  i&fadderd,  when  it  has  been  often  trod. 

Fadderee-n,  -ine.  Irish.  Also  9  padhereen. 
[a.  Ir.  faidrln  rosary,  dim.  olfaMir  Lord's  prayer, 
paternoster,  ad.  L.  pater]  A  bead  of  the  rosary. 
In  quot.  1689  app.y^f.  a  bullet. 

1689  Apol.  fail.  Ceo.  Walker's  Acct.  Siege  of  Deny  26 
While  the  Hand  of  the  Church  is  preparing  Mandates,  with 
a  Present  of  Leaden  Padderines  to  be  sent  Po*t  by  the 
French  and  Irish  to  Saint  Patrick  in  Purgatory.  1849 
S.  LOVER  Retry  O'Mi'rc  107  Padhereens  is  the  name  the 
Irish  give  to  their  beads,  upon  which  they  count  the  num- 
ber of  Paters  (or  Pathcrs)  they  repeat,  and  hence  the  name. 

Pa  dding,  vol.  j*.i  [f.  PAD  v.i  +  -mo  1.]  The 
action  of  PAD  z'.l ;  robbery  on  the  highway,  etc. 

1674  Jackson's  Recantation  Tille-p.,  That  Wicked  and 
Fatal  Profession  of  Padding  on  the  Road.    1810  L.  HUNT 
Indicator  No.  13  (1822)  1.  102  '  He  [Claude  du  Val]  took' 
says  his  biographer  '  the  generous  way  of  padding  '. 
b.  Comb.,  as  padding-crib,  -ken  (slang}. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  243/2  Others  resort  to  the 
regular  '  padding-kens ',  or  houses  of  call  for  vagabonds. 

Fa  dding,  vol.  so*    If.  PAD  r.2  +  -I»G  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  PAD  v.-,  in  its  various  sense*. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  222  In  padding,  where  the  whole 

surface  of  the  calico  is  imbued  with  mordant,  the  drying 
apartment,  .should  ..afford  a  ready  outlet  to  the.. exhala- 
tions. 1874  HELPS  .Viv.  J'ress.  vii.  (1875)  82  All  padding  is 
an  abomination  to  me.  1890  D.  S.  MARGOLIOLTH  Place  o/ 
Keclus.  8  Padding  is  not  disapproved  by  the  Orientals  as  it 
is  by  us. 

attrit.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  915  Padding  machine,  in 
calico-printing,  is  the  apparatus  for  imbuing  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  uniformly  with  any  mordant.  1875  L'n't  Diet. 
Arts  (ed  7)  I.  641  A  section  of  the  padding  flue  used  tn 
mordanting. 

2.  toner,    a.    That  of  which  a  pad  is  macii 
material,  such  as  cotton,  felt,  hair,  tued  in  stuffing 
or  padding  anything. 

18.8  Lights  f,  Shades  II.  6«  They  put  a  padding  in  to 
make  them  sit  on  one  side.  1844  O.  DODD  7&»«"«* 


PADDING. 

iv.  j  38  The  fabric  produced  is  only  used  for  drugget,  padding, 
and  other  inferior  purposes.  1874  BUKNAND  My  Time  in. 
28  Chairs,  without  leather  or  padding  of  any  sort.  1875 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Riding  Recoil,  vi.  (1879)  101  Formerly 
every  saddle  used  to  be  made  with  padding  about  half  an 
inch  deep.  fig.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxxv.  302 
There  is  something  imposing  about  such  a  man  till  you're 
used  to  it,  and  can  see  through  it.  Of  course  it's  all  padding. 
b.  Extraneous  or  unnecessary  matter  introduced 
into  a  literary  article,  book,  speech,  etc.,  to  fill  up 
space  and  bring  it  up  to  a  certain  size ;  whatever 
has  the  effect  of  merely  increasing  the  size  without 
enhancing  the  value  of  writing  ;  in  magazines,  the 
articles  of  secondary  interest  (which  would  do 
equally  well  in  any  number),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  immediate  importance  and  the  continuous 
stories  which  (  run  *  in  the  publication. 

In  Painting, '  figures  or  accessories  not  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  picture  (Funk). 

[1861  Iltustr.  Land.  News  26  Jan.  80/1  'Padding'  signi- 
fies the  lumping  together  of  the  contents  of  a  monthly 
magazine,  classing  apart  the  serial  stories.]  1869  M.  COLLINS 
Ivory  Gate  II.  xvii.  235  To  write  . .  two  or  three  articles 
of  magazine  'padding'  a  month.  1877  R.  H.  HUTTON  m 
Fortn.  Rev.  Oct.  482  It  was  he  [Walter  Bagehot]  who 
invented  the  phrase  '  padding ',  to  denote  the  secondary 
kind  of  article.. with  which  a  judicious  editor  will  fill  up 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  his  review.  1896  C.  PLUMMER 
Bede  I.  p.  xlvi,  He  amplifies  the  narrative  with  rhetorical 
matter  which  can  only  be  called  padding. 

Fa'dding,  ///•  a.    [f.  PAD  z/.1  +  -ING  2.] 

1 1.  That  practises  highway  robbery.    In  quot.yf^. 

1673  EACHARD  Hobbs's  State^Nat.  73  That  Humane  Nature 
in  general  is  a  shirking,  rooking,  pilfering,  padding  Nature. 

2.  That  pads  or  paces  on ;  that  walks  or  runs 
with  steady  dull-sounding  footfall. 

1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  ii.  105  Mercy,  .saw,  as  she  thought, 
something  most  like  a  Lyon,  and  it  came  a  great  padding 
pace  after.  1888  A.  RIVES  Quick  or  Dead  vi.  (1889)  80  She 
. .  began  to  move  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  long, 
padding  gait  peculiar  to  her.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant 
Killers  158  The  dread  Goat ..  tramping  round  and  round 
the  Castle  with  padding,  dull-sounding  steps. 

t  Pa-ddist.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  PAD  vS  4  +  -IST.]  A 
padder,  a  professional  highwayman. 

1671  ANNAND  Myst.  Pietatis  85  A  paddist,  or  Highway- 
man, attempting  to  spoil  a  preacher,  ordering  him  to  stand. 

Paddisway,  obs.  f.  PADUASOY,  kind  of  silk. 
Faddle  (psed'l),  $b±    Also  5  padell.     [Origin 
obscure  ;  see  also  PADLE,  PATTLE. 

The  implement  in  sense  i  was  sometimes  m  i7~i8th  c. 
also  called  SPADDLE,  which  has  been  taken  by  some  as  the 
original  form,  and  viewed  as  a  dim.  of  spade.  But  swaddle 
is  not  known  nearly  so  early  as  paddlet  and  may  be  altered 
from  it,  or  the  words  may  be  unconnected.] 

I.  1.  A  small  spade-like  implement  with  a  long 
handle,  used  for  clearing  a  ploughshare  of  earth 
or  clods,  digging  up  thistles,  etc. 

1407   in  Rogers  Agric.  fy  Prices  III.  545/3   Padell    for 
-'"— ,gh  /3_     1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Deut.  xxiii.  13  Thou  shalt 
i  a  paddle  among  thy  weapons  [1611  upon  thy  weapon], 


plough  /3-  1360  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Deut.  xxiii.  13  Thou  shalt 
naue  a  paddle  among  thy  weapons  [1611  upon  thy  weapon], 
and  when  thou  woldest  sit  downe  without,  thou  shalt  dig 


therewith.  1679  C.  NESSE  Antid.  agst.  Popery  Ded.  9  To 
turn  it  as  easily  as  the  ploughman  doth  his  water-course 
with  his  paddle.  1733  TULL  Horse-ffoeing  Husb.  xxiii.  380 
Him  that  follows  the  Drill,  whose  chief  Business  is,  with  a 
Paddle  to  keep  all  the  Shares  and  Tines  from  being  clogged 
up  by  the  Dirt  sticking  to  them.  1850  Jrtil,  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XI.  i.  141  Thistles  removed  by  women  with  paddles.  1900 
Daily  News  17  Sept.  7/2  By  paddle  I  mean  a  small,  sharp, 
spade-like  instrument^  with  a  nandle  long  enough  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  walking-stick. 

II.  A  spade-shaped  oar,  or  something  having 
a  like  function. 

2.  A  sort  of  short  oar  used  without  a  rowlock, 
having  a  broad  blade  which  is  dipped  more  or  less 
vertically  into  the  water,  and  pulled  and  pushed 
backward  so  as  to  propel  a  canoe  forward :  origin- 
ally applied  to  those  used  by  Indians,  South  Sea 
Islanders,  etc.   The  name  is  applied  more  generally 
to  any  form  of  oar  used  without  a  rowlock. 

Double  paddle,  one  having  a  blade  at  each  end. 

16*4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  32  Instead  of  Cares,  they 
vse  Paddles  and  stickes.  171*  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  336 
Short  Paddles,  made  like  an  Oar  at  each  End.  1716  SHEL- 
VOCKR  Voy.  round  World  (nyj)  281  On  these  the  rower  sits 
looking  forward,  with  a  double  paddle.  1837  W.  IRVING 
Capt.  Bonneville  II.  276  An  Indian  ..  plying  the  paddle, 
soon  shot  across  the  river.  1860  WHITTIER  Truce  Pisca- 
tayna  ii  Let  the  Indian's  paddle  play  On  the  unbridged 
Piscataqua  1 

3.  fa.  One  of  a  series  of  paddle-like  arms  or 
spokes,  radiating  from  a  revolving  axle,  drum,  or 
wheel  in  a  ship  or  boat,  so  as  to  enter  and  push 
on  the  water  in  succession  (ods.}  ;  hence,  b.  One 
of  the  boards  or  floats  which  perform  the  same 
function  more  effectively  in  the  *  paddle-wheel  *  of 
a  steamer ;  a  paddle-board ;  also,  c.  A  float  of  an 
undershot  mill-wheel,  d.  Short  for  PADDLE-WHEEL. 
e.  Short  ioi  paddle-boat  or  -steamer',  see  10. 

1683  PETTY  in  Fitzmaurice  Life  (1895)  iv.  122  On  each  end 
tff  the  Axis.. a  wheele  of  about  7  foot  diameter,  with  12 
Stemms  issuing  out  of  each  wheele  and  a  Paddle  or  Oar  at 
the  end  of  each  Stem  of  3  feet  square.  1685  [see  PADDLE- 
WHEEL].  1698  T.  SAVERY  Navigation  Itiipr.  1 1 1  This  engine 
is  the  least  lyable  to  be  injured  by  a  shot..  :  for  tho'  it 
break  some  of  the  paddles,  you  suffer  no  inconvenience. 
1758  EMERSON  Mechanics  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  278  Paddte$t..T\\t 
laddie  boards  on  the  edge  of  a  waterwheel.  1784  S.  T, 


368 

WOOD  Patent  Specif.  No.  1447. 16  A  wheel  and  axis  is  made 
to  revolve,  which  in  its  revolution  carry  with  it  vanes, 
leavers  or  paddles,  that  are  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
axis.  1786  J.  FITCH  in  Columbian  Mag.  (Philad.)  I.  Dec., 
Each  evolution  of  the  axis  moves  twelve  oars  or  paddles 
five  and  a  half  feet ;  they  work  [like]  the  strokes  of  a 
paddle  of  a  canoe.  1809  FULTON  U.S.  Patent  Specif,  n  Feb., 
I  give  the  preference  to  a  water  wheel  or  wheels  with 
propelling  boards. ..  Previous  to  adopting  wheels  I  made 
experiments  upon  paddles.  1811  H.  JAMES  Patent  Specif. 
No.  3426  The  oars,  paddles,  or  propelling  boards, . .  revolving  or 
turning  in  the  direction  of  the  lengthways  of  the  boat  or  vessel. 
1816  R.  BUCHANAN  Propelling  Vessels  24  The  paddle- 
wheels  ..  are  9  feet  dia.  and  2  feet  n  ins.  wide.  This  boat 
has  10  paddles.  1819  LAMBERT  in  J.  Nicholson  Operat. 
Mechanic  (1825)  72  The  great  advantage,  .is  not  only  the 
superior  hold  and  pressure  which  the  water  takes  on  the 
paddles  or  floats  of  such  wheels,  but  the  very  little  back- 
water which  they  create.  1833  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  X. 
549  Soon  after  this  [1787],  Mr.  Miller  built  a  boat  with  two 
keels,  between  which  be  introduced  a  propelling  paddle ; 
and  Mr.  William  Symington  of  Falkirk  applied  the  steam- 
engine  to  it.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  v,  A  great  steam- 
ship, beating  the  water.,  with  her  heavy  paddles.  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  154  A  stately  ocean 


steamer,  with  throbbing  screw  or  mighty  paddle.  1897  Daily 
News  23  Sept.  5/3  The  first  steamers  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
were  paddles.  There  were  even  paddles  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


4.  Zool.  A  limb  serving  the  purpose  of  a  fin  or 
flipper;  as  that  of  a  turtle,  whale,  ichthyosaurus, 
or  plesiosaurus ;  the  foot  of  a  duck ;  the  wing  of 
a  penguin;   one  of  the  ctenophores  or  ciliated 
locomotive  organs  of  the  Ctenophora ;  one  of  the 
natatory  feet  of  Crustacea. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  &•  Inst.  A ttint.  II.  xvil  143  Paddles, 
by  which  term  the  natatory  apparatus  of  the  Chelonian 
reptiles,  and  of  the  marine  Saurians.  .are  distinguished. 
1850  H.  MILLER  Footpr,  Great,  iii.  (1874)  33  The  sweeping 
paddles  of  the  Ichthyosaurian  genus.  1860  HARTWIC  Sea 
ff  Wond.  vi.  73  The  pectoral  fins  or  paddles  are  no  more 
than  6  feet  long.  1871  —  Subterr.  W.  ii.  14  Arms.,  re- 
sembling the  paddle  of  the  turtle.  1894  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  705  In  the  water  they  [the  wings  of  the  penguin]  are 
most  efficient  paddles.  1894  ^*  EGERTON  Keynotes  33  The 
twelve  weeks'  ducklings . .  with . .  such  dainty  paddles. 

5.  An  artificial  disk  or  plate  attached  to  the  foot 
to  increase  its  hold  of  the  water  in  swimming,  etc. 

18*3  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  208  The  paddles,  which 
are  fastened  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  boots, . .  are  made  of 
block-tin  four  or  five  inches  wide  below. 

IIL  Applied  to  various  things  shaped  or  used 
more  or  less  like  a  paddle  (senses  I  and  2). 

6.  A  sliding  panel  or  sluice  in  a  weir  or  lock-gate 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  allowed  to  flow  through  ;  b.  a 
panel  regulating  the  amount  of  grain  running  out 
of  a  hopper. 

I79S  J.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  361  The  water  in 
the  lock  is  drawn  off.  .by  means  of  the  paddles  m  the  gates. 
1815  Pocklington  Canal  Act  45  Any  paddle,  valve,  or 
clough  in  any  of  the  lock  gates.  1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk. 
Trades  (1842)  202  The  lower  gates  are  loosened,  and  the 
'paddles'  of  the  upper  gates  are  gradually  raised  which 
allows  the  water  to  rush  into  the  chamber  of  the  lock. 

b.  x8as  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  158  A  paddle, 
regulating  the  quantity  of  corn  to  be  delivered  to  the  mill, 
and  by  raising  or  lowering  which,  a  larger  or  smaller  pro- 
portion  of  gram  may  be  furnished. 

7.  A  paddle-shaped  instrument  or  tool,  used  in 
various  trades:  e.g.  a.  in  Glass-making,  for  stirring 
and  mixing  the  materials;  b.  in  Brickmaking  and 
similar    industries,    for    tempering    clay ;    c.    in 
Puddling,  for  stirring  the  molten  ore. 

1662  MERRETT  NerCs  Art  of  Glass  App.,  A  Padle  to  stir 
and  move  the  Ashes  and  Sand  in  the  Calcar.  1753  in 
CHAMBERS  Cycl*  Snppl.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  460  The  clay  . .  is  then  cut  into  small  pieces 
with  a  paddle,  not  much  unlike  a  spade.  1868  JOYNSON 
Metals  73  The  metal  has  now  to  be  kept  constantly  stirred 
by  the  puddler  with  an  iron  tool  called  a  paddle.  1884 
W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  tf  Iron  xiv.  280  The  tools  used  by 
the  puddler  are.. a  long  straight  chiselled -edged  bar  called 
a  '  paddle  '  [etc.] 

8.  An  instrument  with  a  flat  blade  or  surface, 
used  a.  for  beating  clothes  while  they  are  being 
washed  in  running  water ;    b.  for  administering 
corporal  punishment  to  slaves,  etc. ;  hence,  a  blow 
inflicted  with  this  instrument. 

x8a8  Cherokee  Phanix  10  Apr.  (Bartlett  s.  v.  Cobb\  Such 
negro,  .shall  receive  fifteen  cobbs  or  paddles  for  every  such 
offence.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  281  The  paddle  is 
a  large,  thin  ferule  of  wood,  in  which  many  small  holes  are 
bored  ;  when  a  blow  b  struck,  these  holes,  from  the  rush  and 
partial  exhaustion  of  air  in  them,  act  like  diminutive  cups, 
and  the  continued  application  of  the  instrument  . .  pro- 
duce^] precisely  such  a  result  as  that  attributed  to  the  strap. 

9.  The  long  paddle-shaped  snout  of  the  paddle- 
fish  :  see  1 1.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

IV.  10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  2)  paddle- 
blade^-dip^  -man,  -stroke ;  also  paddle-like,  -shaped 
adjs. ;  (sense  3) paddle  arm,  -crank,  -guard; '  having, 
or  propelled  by,  paddles ',  as  paddle-boat  t  -sloop, 
steamer ;  (sense  7)  paddle  tool. 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  87  The  ends  of 
the  *paddle  arms  pass  through  the  centres.  1891  Month 
LXXIII.  28  Leaving  space  enough  between  the  *paddle- 
blades  to  admit  his  head.  1873  KNIGMT  Diet.  Meek.  1594/2 
The  arrangement  of  the  *paddle-cranks  is  intended  to 
equally  divide  the  weight  of  the  controlling  frame  between 
the  paddle-wheel  and  the  paddle-wheel  guard.  1899  E.  J. 
CHAPMAN  Drama.  Two  Lives,  Canadian  Suinnt£r>nt.  68 


PADDLE. 

With  noiseless  *paddle-dip  we  glide.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool. 
§458  The  Penguin, ..  aided  by  its  *paddle-like  wings,., 
swims  and  dives  with  great  facility.  1861  J.  R.  GKEENE 
Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Ccelent.  165  A  row  of  strong  cilia  is 
attached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  paddle-like  plate, 
or  comb.  1863  A.  ROBB  Heathen  World  %  Duty  ofCh.  i. 

19  We  hear  the  song  of  the  *paddlemen.    1898  Westm.  Gaz. 

20  June  10/2  The  *  paddle-shaped  limbs  are  '  fringed  '.    1889 
Academy  27  July  52/3  He  was  in  command  of  the  *paddle- 
sloop  Argus.     1895  Model  Steam  Engine  80  The  paddles 
in  the  *paddle-stcamers  act  as  outriggers.     1868  JOYNSON 
Metals  58  The  iron  . .  at  a  certain  stage  is  collected  at  the 
ends  of  the  '  *paddle'  tools  into  balls  or  lumps. 

11.  Special  Combs. :  paddle-beam  (Shipbuild- 
ing)) one  of  two  large  beams  lying  athwart  a  ship, 
between  which  the  paddle-wheels  revolve ;  paddle- 
board,  one  of  the  floats  or  boards  fitted  on  the 
circumference  of  a  paddle-wheel  (  =  3  b) ;  paddle- 
box,  the  casing  which  encloses  the  upper  part  of  a 
steamer's  paddle-wheel ;  hence  paddle-box  boat, 
a  boat  forming,  when  inverted  and  stowed,  the 
upper  section  of  a  paddle-box;  paddle-crab,  a 
swimming  crab,  esp.  the  edible  crab  of  N.  America, 
Callinectes  hastatus\  paddle-end,  in  decoration, 
an  oval  enlargement  of  a  line  or  band,  like  the  end 
of  a  paddle  ;  paddle-fish,  a  ganoid  fish,  Polyodon 
or  Spatidaria  spatula^  having  a  long  flat  paddle- 
shaped  bony  snout,  abundant  in  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries;  called  also  spoon-hilled  cat  or 
sturgeon ;  paddle-hole,  a  sluice-hole  in  a  lock- 
gate  to  admit  or  discharge  water  (cf.  sense  6); 
paddle-row,  the  ctenophore  of  a  ctenophoran  (cf. 
sense  4)  ;  paddle-shaft,  the  revolving  shaft  which 
carries  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamer ;  paddle- 
|  tumbler,  in  leather-making,  a  tank  in  which  skins 
I  are  thoroughly  washed  by  being  kept  in  motion  in 
water  by  means  of  a  paddle-wheel ;  paddle-wood, 
the  light  elastic  wood  of  a  S.  American  tree,  Aspi- 
dosperma  excelsutn,  from  which  the  Indians  make 
canoe-paddles.  Also  PADDLE-WHEEL. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *  Paddle  Jeam.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Ship, 
build,  xv.  278  Paddle-boxes  are  usually  built  upon  a  framing, 
of  which  the  paddlebeams  form  the  athwartship,  and  the 
spring-beams  the  longitudinal  boundaries.  1790  RUMSEY 
Patent  Specif.  No.  1738  The  floats  or  *paddle  boards.. 
may  hang  on  Kinges.  1830  KATER  &  LARDNER  Mech.  xiv. 
179  In  the  paddle-wheel  ..  the  power  is  the  resistance 
which  the  water  offers  to  the  motion  of  the  paddle- 
boards.  1837  Civil  Eng.  <$•  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  13/1  Her 
extreme  breadth  athwart  the  *paddle-boxes  46  feet.  1879 
BLACK  Macleod  of  D.  xxxix.  351  When  we  get  on  to 
the  paddle-box  ..  he  will  not  know  what  to  do  to  welcome 
you  1  1859  F.  A.  Guwmt&Artif.  Man.  (1862)  133  *Paddle- 
box  boats  answer  extremely  well.  <  1860  H.  STUART  Sea. 
titan's  Catech.  9  Paddle  box  boats  stow  on  the  top  of  the 
paddle  boxes.  1807  JANSON  Stranger  in  America  191  The 
*paddle-fish  ..  is  four  feet  and  four  inches  in  length.  The 
snout  resembles  in  shape  the  paddle  used  by  Indians  in 
crossing  rivers.  1892  J.  A.  THOMSON  Outl.  Zool.  430  (Ga- 
noidct)  The  paddle-fish  or  spoon-bill  of  the  Mississippi.  1815 
DICKENSON  Patent  Specif.  No.  3932  A  small  pinnion  upon 
the  *paddle  shaft.  1837  Civil  Eng.  <$•  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  55/1 
Each  paddle-shaft,  after  being  turned,  weighs  6J  tons. 
1893  Model  Steam  Engine  72  Motion  is  imparted  to  the 
paddles  by  connecting  the  top  of  the  piston-rods  directly 
with  the  cranks  on  the  paddle-shaft.  1883  HALDANE  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  n.  373/1  The  skins  are  now  a  second 
time  washed  in  the  *  *paddle-tumbler  ',  first  in  cold  and 
then  in  tepid  water.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  103/2  Aspidospertna 
excelsunt,  called  by  the  colonists  *Paddle-wood]  is  remark- 
able for  its  singularly  fluted  trunk,  composed  of  solid  pro- 
jecting radii,  which  the  Indians  use  as  ready-made  planks. 

Fa'ddle,  sb?  Sc.  Also  6  paddill,  padill, 
8-9  padle,  paidle.  [Origin  unknown  :  Jamieson 
compares  haf-podde  '  sea-toad ',  a  name  mentioned 
by  Schoneveld.]  The  common  Lump-fish,  Cyclo- 
pterus  lumpus  \  also  called  paddle-cock,  COCK- 
PADDLE. 

1591  Aberdeen  Reids,  in  Cadenhead  New  Bk.  of  Bon  Ace. 
(1866)  64  Partins  and  paddillis,  with  other  sort  of  schell  fish. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  428  The  Lompe,  Paddle  or  sea- 
Owle.  1805  G.  BARRY  Orkney  Isl.  in.  i.  295  The  Lump 
Fish  (cyclopterus  littnpus. .),  here  denominated  the  Paddle, 
frequents  the  harbours  and  sand-banks.  1810  NEILL  List 
Fishes  23  (Jam-)  The  male  (called  by  our  fishermen  Cock- 
Paddle),  is  for  the  table,  at  the  season,  much  preferable  to 
the  female,(the  Hn$h,  Hen-paddlet  and  in  Fife  the  Bagaty}, 
1838  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  174  The  Paidle  spawns 
towards  the  end  of  March.  x88a  OCII.VIE,  Paddle-cock,  a 
name  given  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  lump-fish. 

Faddle,  sl>2  Sc.     [?dim.  of  PAD  sb.*\ 

1.  A  little  leather  bag. 

a  1568  Wowing  of  Jok  fy  Jynny  vii.  (Bannatyne  MS.), 
Ane  auld  pannell  of  ane  laid  sadill,  Ane  pepper  polk  maid 
of  a  padill.  1887  SuppL  to  Jamieson,  Padell,  Paidle^ 
Peddle^  lit.  a  little  pad  or  pack  :  a  small  leathern  bag,  pouch, 
or  wallet  used  by  packmen ;,.  also,  the  leathern  pouch  worn 
by  country  housewives. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1895  Daily  News  5  July  5/3  The  nets  are  set  at  low-water 
point,  ..and  have  pockets  or  '  paidles '  m  the  corners,  into 
which  the  fish,  mostly  flounders,  are  carried  with  the  ebbing 
tide . .  of  the  Sol  way. 

t  Fa'ddle,  sb*  rare.   [f. PADDLE  z/.l]   Fuss,ado. 

1642  ROGEKS  Naatnan  865  That  paddle  and  adoe  which 
you  have  made  to  soder  and  play  the  Hypocrite. 

Fa'ddle,  sb£  [f.  PADDLE  z>.*]  The  act  of 
paddling,  or  of  rowing  lightly.  At  the  paddle,  at 
the  rate  onemoveswhen paddling;  with  easy  rowing. 


PADDLE. 

•Mi  HUGIIKS  Tom  ISrsiua  at  Oxf.  ii.  (1889)  n  An  old 
hand  just  going  out  fur  a  gentle  paddle.  i88a  I)H  WINUT 
F.quator  97  We  arrived . .  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarawak  river, 
.  .after  a  hard  paddle.  1897  Daily  .\eius  13  Mar.  6/5  The 
pi.iuice  lonsLsted  of  a  paddle  duwn  to  Hurlingham  and 
back  ..  to  the  Leamler  Hard  ..  stopping  short  of  Hammer- 
smith, iuul  coining  back  at  the  paddle  to  Putney. 

Paddle  i  [wd'l),  i*.l  Also  6  paddyll,  7  padle, 
8-9  Si.  paidle.  [Origin  obscure :  the  form  is 
dim.  and  frequentative. 

The  radical  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  PAU  zp.'-',  though 
only  sense  4  seems  directly  derived  from  that.  Cf.  LG. 
faitilfln  to  tramp  about  (DarmeilK  homfatfje^  pedden  to 
tread.  The  special  association  of  the  word  witli  mire  or 
water  in  .sense  t  i-s  not  explained.] 

I.  1.  itilr.  To  walk  or  move  the  feet  about  in 
mud  or  shallow  water ;  to  wade  about  in  play  or 
lor  pleasure ;  to  dabble  with  the  feet,  or  the  feet 
and  hands,  in  shallow  water. 

1530  PALSGR.  651/1,  I  paddyll  in  the  myre,  as  duckes  do  or 
vonge  chyldren,  7*_  pestille.  I  pray  the,  se  howe  yonder 
lytell  boye  padleth  in  the  myre, .  .pestille  en  la  l>oue.  1611 
COTGR.,  ratouiller,  to  slabber ;  to  padle,  or  dable  in  with 
the  feet :  to  stirre  vp  and  downe,  and  trouble,  or  make  foule, 
by  stirring.  1637  G.  DANIEL  Genius  of  Isle  164  Whole 
Snoales  ofCarren  Crowes, ..  Paddle  in  the  warme  blood  of 
people  staine.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  11.  iii.  §  7  Could  those 
infernal  Fiends . .  take  any  Pleasure,  by  padling  here  in 
Puddles.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Paddle,  to  move  the  Water 
with  Hands  or  Feet,  to  dabble.  1781  COWPER  Retirem.  409 
Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door.  1788  BURNS 
Aulit^  Lang  Syne  iii,  We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn,  From 
niornin  sun  till  dine.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xi,  Paddling  in  a 
pool  among  the  rocks.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xiv.  33 
The  second  mate. .has  to  roll  up  his  trousers  and  paddle 
about  the  decks  barefooted.  1848  THACKEHAY  Trav.  Land. 
Wks.  1886  XXIV.  350  Look  at  the  shabby  children  paddling 
through  the  slush.  1880  W.  S.  GILBERT  Pirates  l,  Suppose 
we  take  off  our  shoes  and  stockings  and  paddle. 
fig.  x6ai  QUARLES  Esther  viii,  That  take  delight  To 
bathe,  and  paddle  in  the  blood  of  those  Whom  jealousies . . 
oppose.  1635  —  Embl.  I.  Invoc.  (1718)  2  Wherein  Thy 
children*  leprous  fingers,  scurf 'd  with  sin,  Have  paddled. 
1703  COLLIER  Ea.  Mar.  SuM.  II.  78  An  odd  sort  of  bog  for 
fancy  to  paddle  in.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  t/t  Stud.  (1875) 
239  Boys  and  girls  who  paddled  in  rhyme  or  dabbled  in 
sentiment. 

2.  intr.  To  play  or  dabble  idly  or  fondly  (in,  on, 
with,  or  about  something)  with  the  fingers ;  to  toy. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  185  And  let  him  (the  King]  for 
a  paire  of  reechie  kisses,  Or  padling  in  your  necke  with  his 
damn'd  Fingers,  Make  you  to  rauell  all  this  matter  out.  1604 
—  Oth.  u.  i.  259  Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the 
palmc  of  his  hand  ?  1746  Exmoor  Courtship  374  (E.  D.  S.) 
He  lakes  hold  of  her  and  paddles  in  her  Neck  and  Bosom. 
1814  GALT  Rothelan  i.  vii,  Adonijah.  .paddled,  as  it  were 
unconsciously,  with  his  fingers  on  the  gems.  1837  THACKERAY 
Ravenswing  v,  He .  .let  her  keep  paddling  on  with  his  hand. 
f  b.  trans.  To  finger  idly,  playfully,  or  fondly. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  \.  ii.  115  To  be  padling  Palmes,  and 
pinching  Fingers,  As  now  they  are,  and  making  practis'd 


imiles  As  in  a  Looking-Glasse.  1622  in  Arbef  'Story  of 
Pilgr.  Fathers  414  There  was  also  a  heap  of  sand,  .newly 
done.  We  might  see  how  they  had  paddled  it  with  their  hands. 

f3.  a.  trans.  To  trifle  away,  waste,  squander. 
b.  intr.  To  trifle  ;  to  deal  in  a  petty  trifling  way. 
(Cf.  PEDDLE,  PIDDLE.)  Obs. 

1616  J.  DEACON  Tobacco  Tortvreddi  Tell  me  in  good  sad- 
nesse,  whether  it  be  not  a  superfluous  waste,  for  any  man  of 
great  place,  to  paddle  forth  yearely  one  hundred  pounds  at 
tne  least,  for  an  hundred  gallons  of  filthy  fumes  ?  a  16*0 
J.  DYKE  Se/.  Serin.  (1640)  160  Hee  may  be  padling  with 
these  playsters  and  poulteyses  that  men  in  the  world  seeke 
ease  by.  1641  ROGKRS  Naainan  176  Eating  and  drinking, 
padling  in  the  world  or  about  carnall  objects.  1840  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  E.rerc.  (1842)  V.  86  In  the  small  way,  they  keep 
a  perpetual  paddling  with  the  poor  man's  drink. 

H.  4.  intr.  To  walk  with  short,  unsteady,  or 
uncertain  steps,  like  those  of  a  child ;  to  toddle. 

1791  BURNS  Thi  Dent's  Dang  o'er  niy  Doddle  i,  He  paidles 
out,  and  he  paidles  in,  An1  he  paidle*  late  and  early,  O. 
1805  AMUR.  SCOTT  Poems  (1808)  164  Aff  the  spat  she  wadna 
stir,  But  prance  an'  paidle.  £1817  HOGG  Tola  ft  Sk.  III. 
286  Old  .Sandy  paddled  away  from  the  stable  towards  the 
house.  1836  T.  HooKG.Gttrney  1 11.176,!  hear  the  sound  of 
feet  pattering  and  paddling  over  the  floor.  1860  THACKERAY 
Four  Gc.'rgcs  iii.  (1876)  66  A  hundred  little  children  are 
paddling  up  and  down  the  steps  to  St.  James's  Park. 

b.  trans,  (in  dial.  use),   (a)  To  trample  down  by 

treading  over ;  to  mark  with  wet  or  muddy  feet. 

(*)  To  lead  or  support  a  child  learning  to  walk. 

1805  STAGG  Mite,  Poems  144  (E.  D.  D.)  Sauntrin'  pace 

:he  paddled  green.    1824  MACTAGCART Gallovid. Encycl.-ui 

1  nese  circular  spots  then  shorn  of  grass  are  termed  paddled 

rounall!,.     1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  i\  Paddle,  to  support 

T  lead  a  child  by  the  hand  in  its  first  attempt  to  walk.    1877 

tlolderaess  Gloss.,  Paddle,  to  trample  over,  tread  down. 

1889  <y.  1C.  [.inf.  Gloss,  (ed.  a)  s.  v.,  Them  bairns  hes  been 

pacldlm  yon  clean  floor  fra  end  to  end. 

Hence  Pa-ddling  vtl.  s/t.1  and  ppl.  a.l 

***•  ROGERS  Xaaman  367  How  shall  I  speake  to  this 

volull  place  for  the  padling  out  of  her  season  of  case  ?   1679 

JAS.  POLLF.Y  Will,  Pay  all  my  small  padling  debts.     1714 

IMY  Shepk.  Week  v.  155  While  padling  ducks  the  standing 

lake  desire.     1838  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Paddling-strings, 

strings  fixed  to  the  frock  of  a  young  child  to  assist  it  in 

walking.    1840  [see  sense  3).    1884  Athenxum  22  Nov.  652/1 

his  undignified  paddling  recalls  the  fairy  days  of  childhood, 

'nen  paddling  Itself  wag  a  venturesome  feat.   1895  CROCKETT 

en  ofMoss-Hags  1.  358  A  paidling  bairn  of  seven  years. 

Paddle,  v?    [f.  PADDLE  rf.i] 
I.  1.  intr.  To  move  on  the  water  by  means  of 
paddles,  as  in  a  canoe.     Also  said  of  the  canoe. 
1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  129  He  accidentally  met  with 


369 

a  Canooe . .  turned  adrift,  by  which  meant  he  padled  by  some 
shift  or  other  so  farr  out  of  the  harbour.  1719  DE  For.  Crusoe 
l.  xiii,  I  saw  them  row  (or  paddle,  a-,  we  call  it)  all  away. 
'75'  J-  BARTRAM  Otserv.  Trav.  Pennsylv.,  etc.  17  We 
borrowed  a  canoe,  and  paddled  up  the  West  branch.  1784 
Cook's  Voy.  I.  iv.  141  We  had  not  long  anchored,  when  two 
canoes  paddled  towards  us.  1853  W.  FRYING  in  Li/e  4  Lett. 
(1864)  I.  iii.  60  Paddling  with  them  in  Indian  canoes  on  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  Su  Lawrence. 

b.  trans/.  To  row  with  oars  lightly  or  gently ; 
technically  applied  to  the  rowing  of  a  racing  crew 
when  not  exerting  their  full  power. 

1697  DAMPIER  V'oy.  I.  347  Because  they  would  not  be 
heard,  they  hal'd  in  their  Oars,  and  paddled  as  softly  as  if 
they  [etc.].  1737  M.  GREEN  Sflteti  369  He  paddling  by 
the  scuffling  crowd,  Sees  unconcern  a  life's  wager  row'd. 
1841  Bell's  Life  31  July  1/5  (Eton  v.  Westminster),  The  com- 
petitors paddled  to  their  stations.  x86z  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxf.y\.  (1889) 97  Being  summoned  to  the  boat,  they  took 
to  the  water  again,  and  paddled  steadily  up  home.  1866 
Oxf.  Undergr.  Jrnl.  18  Apr.  38  Paddled  to  Barnes  Railway 
Bridge,  and  rowed  hard  from  there  back  to  Hammersmith. 

c.  Of  a  paddle-steamer,  etc. :    To  move  by 
means  of  paddle-wheels. 


work  steamer  paddling  plied  And  shook  the  lilies. 

d.  Of  birds  or  other  animals :  To  move  in  the 
water  with  paddle-like  limbs.  Hence  faddling- 
crab  "paddle-crab:  see  PADDLE  j<$.l  n. 

2.  trans.  To  propel  (a  canoe,  boat,  etc.)  by 
means  of  a  paddle  or  paddles ;  also,  to  transport 
(a  person)  in  a  canoe. 

1784  BELKNAP  Tour  to  White  Mts.  (1876)  20  Our  horses 
swam  after  a  canoe,  in  which.. an  old  woman  paddled  us 
over.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  54,  1  met 
many  of  them  paddling  themselves  in  their  slight  canoes. 
1875  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Hist.  V.  S.  iii.  17  The  canoes  were 
very  light,  and  could  be  paddled  with  ease. 

D.  Phr.  To  paddle  one's  own  canoe,  to  make 
one's  way  by  one's  own  exertions. 

1844  MAKHYAT.SV^/t-fs  inCanada  viii,  I  think  that  it  much 
better  that  as  we  all  go  along  together,  that  every  man 
paddle  his  own  canoe.  1854  SARAH'!'.  BOLTON  Song  '  Paddle 
Your  Own  Cattoe '  i.  Where'er  your  lot  may  be,  Paddle  your 
own  canoe. 

II.  3.  trans.  To  beat  (a  person)  with  a  paddle 
I   or  the  like;  to 'spank', 'smack'.    U.S. 

1856  OLMSTEU  Slave  States  189,  I  thought  it  was  . .  snlki- 
ness,  so  1  paddled  him,  and  made  him  go  to  work.     1896 
STEVENSON  Weir  of  Hermiston  iv.  108  She  had  known  him 
in  the  cradle  and  paddled  him  when  he  mUbehaved. 
Hence  Paddling  vbl.  j*.2  &n&j>pl.  a? 
1719  DB  FOE  Crusoe  l.  x,  1  was.  .fattgu'd  with  Rowing,  or 
I    Paddling,  as  it  is  called.    1855  KINCSLEV  Westw.  Ho  xxix, 
[    Lazy  paddlings  through  the  still  lagoons.    1856  OLMSTED 
Slave  States  189,  I  sent  them  word  to  give  him  a  good 
paddling,  and  handcuff  him,  and  send  him  back  to  the  rail- 
road.    1875  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  u.  VIM.  ii.  §  i.  648 
Paddling  is  the  portal  to  excellence  in  rowing  of  all  kinds. 
1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  422/1  A  small  fleet  of  paddling 
canoes  atid  row-boats. 

Paddle-beam,  -boat,  -box,  -crab,  etc. :  see 
PADDLE  sb\  Paddle-cock  :  see  PADDLE  sb? 

Paddled  (pard'ld),  a.  [f.  PADDLE  j*.i  +  -ED  2.] 
Furnished  with  paddles. 

1870  J.  OKTON  Andes  ff  Amcaoiisvn.  (1876)  114  Monstrous 
Saurians,  footed,  paddled,  and  winged. 

Paddler  *  (pa;  dlai).  [f.  PADDLE  ».*  +  -KB  1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  paddles  or  dabbles  in  mire 
or  shallow  water.  (In  quot.  1883,  a  wild  duck.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Patouillard,  a  readier,  dabler,  slabberer ;  one 
that  tramples  with  his  feet  in  plashes  of  durtie  water. 
a  1615  BEAUX.  &  Fu  Wit  at  Set:  Weapons  L  i,  Well,  he 
may  make  a  padler  i'  th'  world.  From  hand  to  mouth,  but 
never  a  brave  swimmer.  i8a»  Blaclcw.  Mag.  XI.  163  Those 
paddlers  in  sewers,  with  their  mud-ammunition.  i88a 
SIR  R.  P.  GALLWEY  Fowler  in  fret.  33,  1  have . .  seen  a 
string  of  young  paddlers  tumble  off  a  bank  into  the  river. 

Pa'ddler*.    [f.  PADDLE  v.t  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  paddles  a  canoe  or  the  like. 

1799  Naval  Ckron.  III.  63  The  paddlers  are  directed  by  a 
man  who  stands  up.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Eqtutt.  Afr.  xiv. 
218, 1  had  twelve  stout  paddlers  in  my  canoe. 

2.  f  a.  ~  PADDLE  si.l  »  (ofo.} ;  b.  A  paddle- 
steamer  (colloij.}. 

1682  WHELER  Jourti.  Greece  L  38  They.. Row  with  two 
Padlers,  or  little  Oars.  1890  Star  2  Apr.  1/7  In  command 
of  H.M.S.  Bulldog,  a  paddler. 

Pa'ddle-sta:ff.    [f.  PADDLE  sb.i  +  STAFF  si.] 

1.  =  PADDLE  ji.i  i. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Hon.  (1634)  126  You  may  make  a 
shift  with  any  ordinary  Spade  or  Paddle-staff.  i6sa  in 
Navjorth  Housek.  Bks.  (Surtees)  105  For  lying  yron  on  a 
paddle  static  for  the  warriner.  1608  Diet.  Rust.,  Paddle- 
staff,  a  long  Staff  with  an  Iron  Bit  at  the  end,  like  a  small 
Spade,  much  used  by  Mole-catchers.  1806  J.  GRAHAME 
Birds  of  Scot.  3  Listening,  leans  Upon  his  paddle-staff. 

2.  Brewing.  A  wooden  spade-shaped  implement 
used  in  mashing.     (Cf.  PADDLE  sbl  7.) 

1703  Art  ff  Afyst.  Vintners  41  Beat  them  together  with  a 
Paddle-staff  for  half  an  hour.  Kid.  48  Put  this  mixture 
into  the  Wine,  and  mix  them  with  a  Paddle-staff. 

Pa'ddle-wheel.  [See  PADDLE  *M  3.] 
1.  A  wheel  used  for  propelling  a  boat  or  ship : 
as  originally  tried,  consisting  of  or  having  a  series 
of  paddles  or  paddle-like  spokes  inserted  in  ail 
axle,  drum,  or  wheel,  whence  the  nnme;  but, 
eventually,  having  floats  or  paddle-boards  fitted 
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more  or  less  radially  round  the  circumference,  to 
as  to  press  backward  like  a  succession  of  paddles 
against  the  water.  These  wheels  rotate  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  so  that  only  the  lower  paddle- 
boards  are  under  water ;  they  are  generally  ananged 
in  pairs  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel ;  in  river- 
steamers,  sometimes  single  and  placed  in  (he  stern. 
Petty  called  his  suggested  wheel  with  actual  paddles  a 
'_  paddle-wheel ',  but  toe  term  was  app.  avoided  by  the 
inventors  and  theorists  of  the  iSth  c,  who  wrote  simply  of 
'  the  wheel ', '  water-wheel ', ' rowing-wheel ', ' revolving  oars', 
etc  And  at  the  eventual  employment  of  the  wheel  with 
float-boards  instead  of  paddles,  the  name  'paddle-wheel' 
was  at  first  felt  to  be  inappropriate,  but  it  gradually  came 
in  after  1815. 

i«8s  PETTY  in  Fitztnaurice  Life  (1895)  iv.  132  To  make 
i  this  Axis  and  the  Paddle  wheels  turn  round,  so  as  the 
I  Paddles  may  take  hold  of  the  water  in  the  nature  of  Oars 
one  after  another  successively.  Ibid.  123  The  men  betwixt 
!  decks  heaving  one  way,  the  men  on  the  upper  deck  must 
|  heave  the  other  way,  to  give  the  Axis  and  Paddle  wheels 
motion.  1805  O.  EVANS  Yng .  Steam  Eng.  Guide  p.  viii,  To 
propel  a  boat  against  the  stream  the  paddlewheel  may  be 
attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  flywheel.  [1808  Sftcif. 
Trevithick  ff  Dickinsons  Patent  No.  3148  A  rowing 
wheel  . .  furnished  with  floats  or  pallets,  but  which  we 
call  our  propelling  boards  1  1815  Specif,  of  Dickinson's 
Patent  No.  3932  A  more  efficient  method  of  applying  the 
power  or  strength  of  men  to  turn  paddle  wheels  fixed  on  the 
sides,  .of  ships,  boats.  1814  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine 
83  Mr.  Jonathan  Hulls . .  is  entitled  to  the  honourable  notice 
of  having  proposed  [1736]  the  application  of  paddle-wheels 
moved  by  a  Steam  Engine,  to  propel  ships,  instead  of  wind 
and  sails.  1840  Emyci.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XX.  687/1  In  this  boat 
he  [Jonathan  Hulls]  had  two  paddle-wheels  suspended  in  a 
frame  projecting  from  its  stern.  1841  T.  OXLEY  in  Meek. 
Mag.  XXXV.  72  Sir  Joseph  1  Banks)  and  I  both  called  them 
oars,  or  revolving  oars ;  I  believe  the  word  '  paddle-wheel ' 
was  not  known  at  that  time  (1808).  186*  A.  K.  H.  Bovu 
Less.  Mid.  Age  329  1  he  frith ..  is  to-day  unruffled  by  a  single 
paddle-wheel.  1897  Daily  Ami  23  Sept,  5/3  The  old  paddle- 
wheel  b  already,  for  regular  and  rapid  sen-ice,  doomed. 

attrib.  1857  G.  MUSGRAVE  Pilgr.  Daiiphini  II.  i.  22  The 
Saone  is . .  the  most  favourable  to  paddle-wheel  locomo- 
tion. 1863  P.  BAKRY  Dockyard  Econ.  275  The  celebrated 


a  rod  proceeds  to  an  eccentric  on  the  paddle-wheel  shaft. 

2.  A  wheel  fitted  with  paddles  (PADDLE  sb^  7 
used  to  keep  skins  in  constant  motion  in  water,  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  in  similar  processes. 

1883  HALDAKE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  it.  373/1  The  skins 
.  .are.. finally  brought  into  a  tank  of  water,  not  too  cold,  and 
kept  in  constant  motion  with  a  paddle-wheel. 

Paddle-wood :  see  PADDLE  jj.l  1 1. 

Paddo.paddow,  also padda, paddie,  northern 
forms  of  PADDOCK,  frog,  load  ;  so  paddo-pipe. 

c  1375  St.'.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pautits)  770  A  fowle  padow  at 
be  laste  he  keste,  fc-at  wes  laythe  to  se.  a  1568  Lyndesays 
Play  976  (Bannatyne  MS.)  Quhat  and  the  paddois  {-Xatyic 
1381  padoks]  nipt  my  tais?  1706  PHILLIPS,  Paddtnv.pipe, 
a  sort  of  Herb.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  5 
Hippuris. . .  Common  Mares-tail.  Paddowpipe.  1870  R. 
CHAMBERS  Pop.  Rhymes  Scot.  88  A  Paddo  then  came  loup- 
loup-louping  out  o'  the  well. 

Paddock  (poe'dak),  i*.1  (Also  Sc.  9  poddock, 
8-9  puddock.  [f.  PAD  si>.1  *•  dimin.  suffix  -OCK.] 

1.  A  frog.     (Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.} 

c  1350  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  8  Rana,  a  paddoke.  1388  WYCLir 
Exo3.  vSi.  a,  3,  Y  schal  smyte  alle  thi  lermys  with  paddoks 
[1382  frogges];  and  the  flood  schal  buyle  out  paddokis 
[1382  froggis].  1530  PALSGR.  502/2  My  bely  crowleth, 
I  wene  there  be  some  padockes  in  it, . .  dts  grenovilirs 
dedans.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  725  There  be  three 
kindes  of  Frogs  . .  the  first  is  the  little  green  Frog :  the 
second  is  this  Padock,  having  a  crook  back  . .  and  the 
third  is  the  Toad.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  812  The 
Water-Snake,  whom  Fish  and  Paddocks  fed.  17*4  RAMSAY 
Health  65  Bak'd  puddock's  legs.  iS»s  BROCKKTT  N.  C. 
Gloss.,  Paddick,  or  Paddock,  a  frog. . .  Never  a  toad.  1854 
H.  MILLER  Sch.  tSchm.  xii.  126/1  Are  we  eels  or  puddocks 
that  we  are  sent  to  live  in  a  loch? 
fb.  A  toad.  Obs.  (exc.  as  literary  archaism.) 

13..  K.Alis.kiib  Evetis,  and  snakes,  and  paddokes  brode, 
. .  Al  vermyn  they  eteth.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pemlns) 
750  pan  bai . .  a  padok  gert  hym  drink  in  hy.  c  1440  Pnmp. 
Pan.  376/2  Paddok,  toode,  tmfo.  1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Pad- 
docke.  crapecclt.  IS79  SPENSER  Skeph.  Col.  Dec.  70  The 
grieslie  Todestoole . .  And  loathed  Paddocks  lording  on  the 
same.  165*  BLOUNT  Gloacgr.,  Paddock,  . .  a  Toad.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  ill.  240  O'er  his  head  the  bat 
Hung,  and  the  paddock  on  the  hearth-stone  sat. 
C.  trans/.  Applied  in  obloquy  to  a  person. 

In  quot.  1605  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  toad  ? 


Padock  calls  anon:  faire  is  foule,  and  foule  is  faire.  1893 
STIVENSON  Catriona  xv.  174  But  there  was  grand faither  » 
siller  tester  in  the  puddock's  heart  of  him. 

2.  A  kind  of  rude  sledge  nsed  for  carrying  large 
stones.  Sc. 

1814  MACTAGGART  Gallaoid.  Enc)d^  Paddock, . .  a  iruichine 
shaped  like  a  frog,  for  carrying  large  stones.  1815-80  m 
JAMIESON.  1887  BULLOCH  Pynonrs  vi,  The  slip,  sled,  or  pad 
dock  came  into  use.  It  was  a  sort  of  strong  wooden  cradle. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  dial.),  as  paddo 
brood,    -face  ;    paddock-cheese  -  padJoct-stc-ot 
paddock-hair,  the  soft  down  or  hair  on  unti 
birds  and  on   new-born   babies;   p»ddock-pip< 
a  species  of  Equisetum  ^Horse-tail;,  «p.  /=•  '" 
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sum  ;  also  Mare's  Tail,  Hippuris  vulgaris  ;  pad- 
dock-ride, -rod,  -rud,  -spew,  frogs'  or  toads' 
spawn;  paddock-spindle,  Orchis mascula  (Britten 
&  Holl.) ;  paddock-stone  =  TOAD-STONE  ;  pad- 
dock-stool =  TOADSTOOL. 

a.  1627  MIDDLETON  Witch,  i.  ii,  Here's  a  spawn  or  two  Of 
the  same  *paddock-brood.  14. .  Harl.  MS.  1002,  If.  141  b/2 
Hie  boletus^,  a  *padokchese.  1724  RAMSAV  Vision  xxi, 
Batavius,  with  his  *paddock-face.  18*7  TAYLOR  Poems  67 
(E.D.  D.),  I  foun1  sax  bare  wee  things  Wi'  *paddock  hair 
upon  their  wings.  1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  i.  vi.  (1849)  X7  For 
nearly  thirteen  years  I  had  sat  on  my  hunkers  in  the  paddock  j 
hair,  under  the  wing  of  a  kind  parent,  1673  Wedderburn's 

Vocab.    18   (Jam.)  Aequisctum,   a  *paddock-pipe.      1778 
LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scotica  (1792)  648  Marsh  Horse-tail,  .. 
Paddock-pipe.     1720  RAMSAY  Rise  ft  Fall  of  Stocks  114  A    | 
shot  starn  . .  found  neist  day  on  hillock  side,  Na  better  seems 
nor  *paddock  ride.  [Cf.  JELLY sb.  2 \ftfallenslar*,.\.  FALLEN 
ppl.a.\     1308  KENNEDIE  Flytingiv.  Dunbar  342  And  thou 
come,  Fule  !  in  Marche  or  Februere,  Thair  till  a  pule,  and 
drank  the  *paddok  rod  [v.  rr,  rude,  roid].     1488  Inv,  R. 
Wardrobe  (1815)  10  Item  a  ring  with  a  "paddokstane,  with 
a  charnale.     1700  E.  LHWYD  in  Rowlands  Motia  Antigua 
(1723)  338  Besides  the  Snake-stones . .  the  Highlanders  have    | 
their  Snail-Stones,  Paddoc-Stones.  .etc.  to  all  which  they    \ 
attribute   their   several   Virtues.     (1450   Alphita   (Anecd.    ; 
Oxon.)  70/7  Fungus  agaricus  crescit  in  arboribus.  .*paddoc- 
stol.    l4&$Calh.  Angl.  265/2  A  Paddokstole,  30&/K.T,  fungus 
. .  asparagus.     1787  BURNS  Verses  written  at  Selkirk  iv, 
Now  gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks,  and  fools,  . .  May  sprout  like 
simmer  puddock-stools.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl. 
s.  v.  Hillfowk,  As  rotten  as  a  yellow  puddock  stool. 

Hence  Fa  ddocky  a.,  abounding  in  frogs. 

1828  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  284  Over  all  the 
water-cressy  and  puddocky  ditches. 

Paddock  (pre-dak),  sb2  Also  7  puddook. 
[app.  a  phonetic  alteration  of  PAKHOCK  :  tX.poddish 
for  porridge,  etc.] 

1.  A  small  field  or  enclosure ;  usually  a  plot  of 
pasture-land  adjoining  or  near  a  house  or  stable. 

[1547  in  Hunter  Biggar  ff  Ho.  Fleming  xxiv.  (1862)  312  . 
Item  in  the  Boghall,  that  draws  in  plough  and  paddock 
xiij  oxin.]  1622  MABBE  tr.  Ateman's  Guzman  cTAlf.  i.  82 
A  fierce  Bull,  which . .  they  had  let  out  of  the  Paddok.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  330  A  Puddock,  or  Purrock; 
a  small  Inclosure.  1759  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  II.  471  A  rude 
multitude  quickly  ran  together,  to  a  paddock  adjoining  to  ' 
the  town.  1872  YOUATT  Horse  iv.  ted.  4)  86  Let  him  [the 
hunter]  therefore  have  his  paddock  as  well  as  his  loose  box. 
1885  Miss  BRADDON  Wyllard's  Weird  I.  ii.  69  There  was 
only  the  extent  of  a  wide  paddock  and  a  lawn  between  the 
hall-door  and  that  grand  old  gateway. 

b.  spec.   Such  an  enclosure  forming  part  of  a   , 
stud  farm. 

1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  ff  Paddock  iii.  59  For  downright 
breeding.  .  Rawclifie  Paddocks  quite  bear  the  palm.      Ibid. 
62  The  strength  of  the  pasturage,  and  the  beautiful  combina-    i 
tion  of  hill  and  dale  make  these  paddocks  a  perfect  paradise 
for  blood-mares  and  foals.     1804  ARMATAGB  Horse  viii.  115    ' 
The  colt  may  be  mounted  in  the  paddock. 

c.  In  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  general  term 
for  any  field,  or  piece  of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence, 
irrespective  of  size,  whether  in  pasture  or  tillage. 

1832  BISCHOFF  Van  Diemeti's  Land^  vi.  148  There  is  one 
paddock  of  100  acres,  fenced  on  four  sides.  1869  TOWNENU 
Remin.  Australia  180  The  church,  .stood  by  itself  in  the 
middle  of  a  paddock.  1881  Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  67  The  bullock 


Australia],  were  pretty.    1900  F.  CAMPBELL  Three  Moons  314 
Mrs.  Tredwin  cantering  across  the  ten-mile  paddock. 

A.  Jig. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  226  Estates 
of  romance,  compared  with  which  their  actual  possessions 
are  shanties  and  paddocks.     1873  DOWDEN  S/iaks.  22  Keble    j 
was  born  and   bred  in   the  Anglican  paddock.      1880  G.    I 
MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  21  A  country  where  litera- 
ture is  confined  to  its  little  paddock,  without  influence  on    I 
the  larger  field.. of  the  social  world. 

2.  spec.  a.  (See  quots.) 

1678  PHILLIPS,  Pcuidock,  ..  a  walk  or  division  in  a  Park. 
1706  Ibid.,  Paddock  or  Paddock-course,  a  place  in  a  Park 
pal  d  in  very  narrow  on  both  sides,  for  Hounds  or  Gray- 
hounds  to  run  Matches.  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell) 
i,  A  paddock  in  a  park,  septum,  circus  venatorita. 

b.  Horse-racing.  A  turf  enclosure  near  the 
race-course,  where  the  horses  and  jockeys  are 
assembled  in  preparation  for  the  race. 

1862  All  Yr.  Round  Mar.  29  Three  and  thirty  thorough- 
bred colts  have  dipped  down  from  the  paddock  to  the  post. 
1881  Daily  News  2  June  5  The  genuine  public  . .  drove 
thoughtlessly  past  the  paddock.. and  disposed  itself  either 
in  the  cords  near  the  winning-post  or  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

3.  Mining.   (Colonial.}     a.  An  open  excavation 
in  a  superficial  deposit,      b.    A  store-place  for 
ore,  etc. 

1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gloss.  Mining  Terms,  Paddock,  an  exca- 
vation made  for  procuring  washdirt  in  shallow  ground.  A 
place  built  near  tne  mouth  of  a  shaft  where  quartz  or  wash- 
dirt  is  stored.  1876  W.  J.  J.  SPRY  Cruise  Challenger  vi. 
(ed.  7)  85  Next  the  lime  tufa  was  bored  into,  and  now  large 
'  paddocks  '  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over  20  feet  in  the  decom- 
posed igneous  rock.  1895  Otago  Witness  21  Nov.  22/5 
(Morris)  A  paddock  was  opened  at  the  top  of  the  beach, 
but  rock-bottom  was  found. 

4.  attrib.,  as  paJdock-course,  -critic,  -gate. 

1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.(ijii}  234  Horses  run  without 
Riders  upon  'em  something  after  the  manner  of  a  Paddock- 


1897  Daily  Nevis  21  June  10/6  His  brilliant  form,  .made  a 
great  impression  upon  the  paddock  critics. 

Pa'ddock,  v.    [f.  PADDOCK  s/>.-] 

1.  trans,    a.  To  enclose  or  fence  in  (a  sheep-run, 
etc.)  (Australia},     b.  To  shut  up  or  enclose  in  or 
as  in  a  paddock. 

1873  TROLLOPE  Australia  I.  xx.  302  When  a  run  is  'pad- 
docked '  shepherds  are  not  required; — but  boundary.nders 
areemployed.  i873[seePADix>CKKi>///. a  ].  i884'f.WALDEN 
in  Harper's  Alag.  LXIX.  433  Droves  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
swine  were  paddocked  close  by. 

2.  Mining.    (Colonial.)  To  store  (ore,  etc.)  in  a 
paddock  (see  PADDOCK  sb*  3 b). 

1899  .V.  Queensland  HcraldS  Feb.  3r  They  have  gathered 
and  stacked  surface  stone  till  they  have  paddocked  sufficient 
for  a  crushing  in  the  mill  yard. 

Hence  Pa'ddoeked/>//.a.,  Pa  ddocking  vbl.sb. 

1873  RANKEN  Dam.  Australia  v.  (1874)  91  This  will  com- 
pletely loosen  the  little  dirt  found  in  paddocked  sheep.  1881 
A.  C.  GRANT  Bush-Life  Queensland  II.  175  Gathering  up 
the  paddocked  horses,  he  caught  and  saddled  his  own  and 
his  master's.  1900  E.  A.  HILL  (of  N.  S.  Wales)  in  Birm. 
Weekly  Post  25  Aug.  5/4  Paddocking  was  not  universal,  as 
is  now  the  case. 

fPa-dduck.  Obs.  In  6  paduck,  padduke. 
Some  kind  of  cloih.  (Cf.  pack  duck,  s.v.  DUCK  rf.S) 

1545  Kates  of  Customs  c  j  b,  Padduke  the  c.  elles  xxs. 
1583  Ibid.  D  v  b,  Paduck  the  c.  elles  xxuijj. 

Faddy  (r«e-<li),  st.l  Forms:  (a.  6  batte,  7 
batty.)  0.  7  paddie,  8-9  paddi,  8  pady,  (patty), 
9  padi,  paddee,  7-  paddy,  [a.  Malay  pddi  rice 
in  the  straw,  in  Javanese  and  other  Malay  langs. 
part.  The  identity  of  this  with  Cannrese  batta, 
bhatta  rice  in  the  husk,  whence  the  batte,  batty 
of  early  authors,  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Rice  in  the  straw,  or  (in  commerce)  in  the  husk. 
[1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschoten  70  Rice,  of  a  lesse  price  and 

slighter  then  the  other  Ryce,  and  is  called  Batte.]  1623  St. 
Papers,  Col.  146  The  people  addict  themselves  wholly  to 
the  planting  of  paddie  for  their  maintenance.  [1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  Indict  <f  P.  67  The  Ground  between  this  and  the 
great  Breach .  .bears good  Batty.]  Ibid.  244  Furlongs  loaded 
withRiceorPaddy,beingcourserthanthe  Indian.  irtiAnii. 
Reg.  65  Collecting  paddy  and  beating  the  rice  from  the  straw. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  490  His  only  remaining 
resource  was  in  the  paddy  in  the  fields.  1879  CassclCs  Techn. 
Educ.  I.  18/2  Rice  which  comes  to  us  in  the  husk  is  called 
by  its  Indian  name  '  paddy  '. 

2.  Short  for  PADDY-BIBD  ;  ellipt.  its  feathers. 

1777  G.  FORSTER  l-'iy.  round  World  II.  568  Rice-birds, 
commonly  called  paddies.  1891  Times  24  Oct.  13/2  Feathers. 
. .  Short  selected  are  dearer,  white  and  gray  paddy  firm. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,    as  paddy-boat,  clearing, 
-crop,   -field,  flat,  -grinding,   -ground,  -pounder, 
lax,   etc.;   paddy-insect,  a  Chinese  species  of 
silkworm  from  Hainan. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  t,  P.  162  Two  hundred  Paddy- 
Boats  with  their  Convoys.  1762  WOOD  in  Pktt,  Trans.  LII. 
417  You  descend  into  the  paddy,  or  rice  fields,  ity-i  Athenyum 
27  May  650  Mr.  Cooper,  .was  upset  into  a  newly-flooded 
paddy-field  by  the  great  man's  outriders.  1880  C.  R.  MARK- 
HAM  Pertiv.  Bark  vi.  354  They  call  these  low  swampy  valleys 
on  each  side  of  a  stream  paddy  flats,  whether  they  are 
actually  cultivated  or  not.  1892  Daily  News  15  Mar.  3/1 
The  Secretary  of  State_  has  informed  the  Governor  of  Ceylon 
that,  .the  time  has  arrived  for  abolishing  the  paddy  tax. 

Faddy  (pos-di),  sl>?  [Irish  pet-form  of  Padraig 
or  Patrick.} 

1.  Nickname  for  an  Irishman. 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  116  Paddies  were  swimming 
their  horses  in  the  sea  to  cure  the  mange.  1826  DISRAELI 
Viv.  Grey  iv.  iv,  Paddy  was  tripped  up.  1899  Westm.  Gaz. 
18  Mar.  8/1  We  were  surprised  to  see  that  our  entire  staff 
of  office-boys  had  suddenly  turned  Paddies,  wearing  the 
green  with  a  most  becoming  bonhomie. 

b.  Phr.  To  come  the  paddy  truer,  to  bamboozle, 
humbug,  slang. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  608  Fairly  came  the  paddy  over  him. 

2.  A  bricklayer's  or  builder's  labourer. 

1856  EME_RSON  Eng.  Traits  (1902)  165  The  men  were  common 
masons,  with  paddies  to  help.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v., 
A  bricklayer's  paddy,  .brings  him  bricks  and  mortar. 

3.  An   unlicensed   almanac,    called   more  fully 
Paddy's  Watch  and  Paddywhack  almanac. 

1876  Mid-Yorks.  Gloss.,  Paddywatch,  . .  or  Paddy, ..  an 
almanac.  1886  N.  fy  Q.  7th  Ser.  I.  478/1,  I  have  often  heard 
[a  1834]. .'  Have  you  an  almanac  ?'  and  the  answer  has  been, 
'  We  have  a  Paddy '. 

4.  A  passion,  a  temper  :  also  paddywhack,  colloq. 
1894  HENTY  Dorothy's  Double  1. 132  They  goes  out  looking 

red  in  the  face,  and  in  a  regular  paddy. 

5.  'A  well-boring  drill  having  cutters  that  ex- 
pand on  pressure;  padiy-drill'  (Funk). 

6.  A  name  in  North  Carolina  of  the  ruddy  dnck, 
Erismatura  rubida.     (Also paddywhack.) 

Hence  Fa  ddyism,  an  Irish  peculiarity,  Irishism. 

1801  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  167,  I  have  discovered  two 
tricks  of  pure  Paddyism.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag. 
I.  iv.  87,  I  could  see,  by  hearing  her  (to  use  a  Paddyism),  the 
pout  of  her  lip. 

[Paddy,  a.,  an  error  for  baddy  in  Motley,  fol- 
lowed by  recent  diets. :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.']    ' 
Fa'ddy-bird.    [f.  PADDY  *<U  +  BIBD.] 


.  ,(.rt<//-. 

1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xiv.  161  The  Paddy, 
bird  is  also  good  in  their  Season. 

2.  Anglo-Indian  name  for  species  of  white  egret, 
which  frequent  the  paddy-fields. 


1858  R.  HUNTER  in  Mitchell  Mem.  R.  Ncsbit  406  Egrets 
or  white  herons,  by  Anglo-Indians  with  little  taste  termed 
paddy-birds.  1884  Miss  C.  F.  G.  CUMMING  in  Macm.  Mag. 
Feb.  303/1  Multitudes  of  spirit-like  white  cranes,  or  paddy- 
birds,  paddle  about. 

3.  A  species  of  Sheathbill,  Chionis  minor. 

1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  832  note,  The  cognate  species  of 
Kerguelen  Land  is  named  by  the  sealers '  Sore-eyed  Pigeon  ', 
.  .as  well  as  '  Paddy-bird  '—the  last  perhaps  from  its  white 
plumage  resembling  that  of  some  of  the  smaller  Egrets. 

Pacldyiueloii  (pse'dimc'bn).  Also  paddy- 
malla;  pad-,  paddi(e>,  pade-,  pady-,  -melon, 
-mellun.  [A  corruption  of  an  aboriginal  name, 
the  first  element  of  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  the  same  as  in  pata-gorang  (in  Sydney  dialect) 
'  kangaroo  ' :  see  Morris  Austral  Eng.  336/2.] 
A  small  brash  kangaroo. 

1827  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (1828)  I.  289  The  wa/Ia- 
bee  sm&pdddyitialla.  .inhabit  the  brushes  and  broken  hilly 
country.  1830  R.  DAWSON  Pres.  St.  Australia  212  (Morris) 
Had  huntea  down  a  paddymelon  (a  very  small  species  of 
kangaroo).  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  138/1  Get  a  pady- 
melon,  hare,  or  any  coursing  game.  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
23  Fe_b.  8/1  Kangaroos,  Wallabies,  Kangaroo  rats,  Wombats, 
Bandicoots,  Pademelons. 

attrib.  1851  J.  HENDERSON  Excurs.  N.  S.  Wales  II.  129 
(Morris)  These  are  hunted  in  the  brushes  and  killed  with 
paddy-mellun  sticks.  1885  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Head  Station 
313  The  plains,  .riddled  with  paddymelon  holes. 

Paddy wha-ck,-wack.  colloq.  [f.  PADDY  rf.2] 

1.  An  Irishman. 

1811  Lex.  Balatr.  s. v.  Whack,  A  paddywhack;  a  slout 
brawney  Irishman.  1846  Song  in  Slang  Diet.  (1873),  I'm 
Paddy  Whack  from  Ballyhack,  Not  long  ago  turn'd  soldier. 
b.  Paddywhack  almanac  =  PADDY  sb.%  3. 

1886  N.  ff  Q.  7th  Ser.  I.  388,  477. 

2.  A  rage,  passion,  temper. 

1899  R.  KIPLING  Stalky  25  He's  a  libellous  old  rip,  an'  he'll 
be  in  a  ravin'  paddy-wack. 

3.  dial.  A  severe  thrashing  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}. 

4.  The  ruddy  duck :  =  PADDY  sl>2  6.    (U.  S.) 
Fade,  obs.  form  of  PAD  sb.\  toad,  frog. 
tPadelion.   Obs.    [Corruption  of  y.pied(pif) 

de  lion  lion's  foot.]     The  plant  Lady's  Mantle. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xcviii.  140  The  latter  wryters  do  call 
this  herbe  in..  Latin  Acjiimilla,.  .Pes  leonis.'m  English 
Ladies  mantell,  ..Padelion.  1611  COTGR.,  Pied  de  Lion, 
Lions  foot.  Lions  paw,  Ladies  mantle, ..  Padelion. 

Padell,  obs.  form  of  PADDLE  sb^ 

II  Padella  (pade-la).  \\\..paJella  flat  pan, frying- 
pan,  etc.  :—\s. patella  flat  pan  or  dish :  see  PATELLA.] 
A  shallow  metal  or  earthenware  dish  in  which  oil 
or  fatty  matter  is  burnt  by  means  of  a  thick  wick ; 
used  esp.  in  Italy  for  illuminations ;  also  altrib. 

[1858  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade,  Padella  (Italian),  a  small 
frying-pan;  a  kind  of  oven.]  1882  Society  ii  Nov.  6/2  The 
ivy-covered  nooks,  .were  lighted  with  padella  lamps. 

Pademelon,  variant  of  PADDYMELON. 

Paderero,  obs.  var.  PEDBEBO,  piece  of  ordnance. 

Padesoy,  obs.  form  of  PADUASOY. 

Pa-d-foot.  dial.    [f.  PAD  w.i  (st.i]  +  FOOT  rf.] 

1.  A  dialectal  equivalent  of  FOOTPAD. 

1847  TOM  TREDDLEHOVLE  Bairnsla  Ann.  41  (E.  D.  D.) 
Sitha,  Bobby's  catch't  a  padfooit.  1892  J.  S.  FLETCHER 
When  Chas.  was  King  (1896)  209  Here  I  am,  winged  in  this 
way  by  some  vile  pudfout. 

2.  One  of  the  dialect  names  of  the  goblin  called 
the  BABGHEST.     (Chiefly  in  Yorkshire.) 

1736  DRAKE  Eboracutn  \.  \\.  58  The  Padfoot  of  Pontfrete, 
and  the  Barguest  of  York.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Pad-foot,  A  Ghost.  1865  BARING-GOULD  Werewolves  viii. 
106  The  Church-dog,  bar-ghast,  pad-foit,  wash-hound,  or  by 
whatever  name  the  animal  supposed  to  haunt  a  churchyard 
is  designated.  1883  Almondbury  ff  Huddersfield  Gloss., 
Padfoot,  .  .described  as  being  something  like  a  large  sheep, 
or  dog ;  sometimes  to  have  rattled  a  chain,  and  been 
accustomed  to  accompany  persons  on  their  night  walks, 
much  as  a  dog  might ;  keeping  by  their  side,  and  making  a 
soft  noise  with  its  feet — pad,  pad,  pad — whence  its  name. 
It  had  large  eyes  as  big  as  '  tea-plates '. 

Padgeant,  -gion,  obs.  ff.  PAGEANT.  Pad- 
groom, -horse,  etc. :  seePADrf.2?.  Pad-hook: 
see  PAD  rf.-'i  14.  Padill,  obs.  f.  PADDLE  sb.3 

II  Padishah,  padshah  (pa'dija,  pa-dja). 
Forms  :  6  padenshawe,  7  padasha,  (potshaugh, 
-shaw),  pad(i)schach,  7,  9  padischah,  8  pade- 
shah,  -shau.  9  padichaw,  padisha,  S-  padishah, 
padshah.  [a.  Pers.  slio'o  padshah,  in  poetry 
pad!-,  pddfshah  (in  Turkish  padishaK)  :-PahIavi 
pata-jila  or  pata-$ah  :— OPers.  *pati')$ayaQiya,  f. 
pati  =  Skr.  pati  master,  lord,  ruler  +  iaA  king, 
SHAH.  (P.  Horn  Grundr.Neupers.  Etymol.  1893.)] 
A  Persian  title,  taken  as  equivalent  to  '  Great  King ' 
or  'Emperor';  applied  in  Persia  to  the  Shah,  in 
Europe  usually  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  India 
(where  often  pronounced  badshah]  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  now  by  natives  to  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  as  Emperor  of  India ;  also  extended 
by  Orientals  to  other  European  monarchs. 

1612  E.  I.  C.  Letters  (ed.  Danvers)  I.  175  He  acknowledges 
no  Padenshawe  or  King  in  Christendom  but  the  Portugals 
King.  i6i3PuRCHAS/'/4;r;OTaif<;(i6i4) 543 This  Selim  Pada- 
sha rebelled  against  his  father  Ekher.  1614  SELDEN  Titles 
lion.  103  The  Grand  Signior  rather  hath  in  later  times  vsed 
the  title  of  Padischah  Musulmin  i.  Great  King  of  the  Musul- 
mans..and  theycall  the  German  Emperor  Urum  Padiscbah, 


at  an  easy  pace,  amble  ;  also  Fa:dna-gging  ppl.a. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (rtu)  III.  xl.  235  Will  it  not.  . 

give  him  pretence  and  excuse  oftener  than  ever  to  pad-nag 

it  hither?  1836  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  107  The  green 

of  some  padnagKing  regiment  had  walked  off  with  my 

portmanteau  instead  of  his  own. 

Padock(e,  padok,  obs,  ff.  PADDOCK  sb.i 

II  Fadon  (pada).     [F.  padou  (in  same  sense), 
formerly  Padoite,  i.  e.  Padua  in  Italy.]    (See  qnot.) 

1858  SIMMONOS  Diet.  Trade,  Padou,  z  sort  of  silk  ferret  or 
ribbon.    Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Padonk  (padau'k).  Also  padowk,  peduk. 
[Burmese  native  name.]  A  Burmese  leguminous 
tree,  Pterocarpus  macrocarpus,  yielding  a  kind  of 
rosewood  ;  also  the  wood  itself  (padouk-tvood'\. 

«8j8  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.    1891  Blachv.  Mag.  Sept. 


PADLE. 

the  French  King  Frank  Padischah.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trar.  97  At  the  end  sate  the  Potshaugh  or  great  King  [the 
Shah  of  Persia).  1665  IHd.  (1677)  211  Here  we  met  the 
1'ul-^haw  again.  166*  J.  DAVIF.S  tr.  Olearius'  I'oy.  Ambass. 
141  They  [Persians]  call  their  Kings  Schach,Padschach,  ami 
I\uli5chach.  1757  PkU.  Trans.  L.  180  The  word  Padisluih, 
or  rather  Padeshah,.  .in  the  old  Persic  tongue,  denoting  King. 
1800  Hull  Advertiser  30  Aug^.  4/2  Recognized  by  several 
Hindoos.,  to  be  '  Padshaw  ',  LC.  the  King.  1813  BYRON 
Juan  vi.  xxxix,  Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Cir- 
cassia,  They  would  prefer  to  Padisha  or  Pacha.  1806 
Petersons  Mag.  Jan.  47/1  The  Padishah  [Sultan]  is  sup- 
posed to  speak  no  language  but  Turkish  or  Arabic. 

Padle,  paidle  (p«'d'l),  sb.  Sc.  Also  6  paiddill, 
7  pedle.  [app.  Sc.  form  of  PADDLE  ji.l  :  cf.  Sc. 
pronunciation  of  datidle,  satld/e  (d«'d*l,  srd'l).] 
A  field  or  garden  hoe  ;  a  scraper  of  this  shape. 

a  1568  Anon,  in  Battnatyne  MS.  325/33  Ane  pluche,  ane 
paiddill,  and  ane  palme  corss.  l644  Register  Univ.  Edinb. 
49  (MS.)  Duties  of  the  Bursars.  To  make  clean  the  stairs 
from  dirt  and  dust  with  a  pedle  and  a  Besome.  a  1800  Old 
\cottisk  Song  (Jam.),  The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle.  x8ia 
FORBKS  Poems  144  (K.  D.  D.)  Spades  an'  padles  an'  a'.  1819 
THOMSON  Poems  109  (E.  D.  I  ).)  A  coal-rake  an'  a  paidle. 

Hence  Padle,  paidle  v.  Sc.  trans.,  to  hoe;  to 
loosen  (the  ground)  ,  scrape  or  '  harl  '  with  a  hoe. 

1825  JAMIESON,  To  Paidle,  v.a.,to  hoe.  1884  SIR  A.  GRANT 
Story  I7niv.  Edin.  1.  141  The  bursars  ..  were  also  to  'paidell' 
the  stairs  and  entrances  to  the  schools  [cf.  1644  above]. 
Mod.  Sc.  All  the  cottagers  were  employed  paidling  turnips. 

Padle,  obs.  form  of  PADDLE. 

Padlock  (pse'dlfk),  sb.  Formerly  often  as  two 
words,  pad  look,  or  hyphened,  pad-look,  [f.  pad, 
of  uncertain  meaning  +  LOCK  sb? 

An  obvious  suggestion  is  that  the  first  element  is  PAD  j£.\ 
basket,  pannier,  hamper.  But  there  is  no  early  evidence  that 
a  pad-lock  was  orig.  used  to  fasten  a  pannier.  Also,  if  pad. 
in  Rogers'  Agrie.  ff  Prices,  cited  under  PAD  s6.6,  occurs  in 
the  orig.  documents,  these  are  much  earlier  than  any  in- 
stance yet  found  of  pad,  ptd,  '  basket',  which  is  besides  of 
rare  and  local  occurrence.] 

A  detachable  or  portable  lock,  designed  to  hang 
on  the  object  fastened,  having  a  pivoted  or  sliding 
bow  or  shackle,  which  can  be  opened  to  pass 
through  a  staple  or  ring,  and  then  locked  so  as  to 
engage  a  hasp,  the  links  of  a  chain,  etc. 

Dead  padlock,  a  simple  padlock  having  no  spring. 

[1453  in  Rogers  Agric.  %  Prices  III.  554/4  Padlock  h.] 
1478-9  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchill.  Act:  366  A  Padlokke 
to  the  Church,  i$a.  1508  in  Kerry  St.  Lawrence's,  Reading 
(1883)  24  Payed  for  a  padluk  to  the  font,  \\)d.  x$6>  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  170  Beware  it  breede  not  a  pad- 
locke  on  thy  heele.  1569  No:  ting/tain  Rec.  IV.  134  A  pad 
locke  for  the  Coppy  yatte.  1649  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Independ. 
n.  56  The  Zealots  of  the  Commons  were  very  angry  at  the 
Lords,  and  threatned  to  clap  a  Pad  lock  on  the  Dore  of  their 
House.  1663  GKRBIKR  Counsel  ^  Hung  at  the  one  end  in 
an  iron  ring,  at  the  other  end  in  a  like  rini;,  both  united  with 
a  strong  Padlock.  1686  tr.  Cftardin's  Trav.  Persia  150  In 
a  Porttnantle  lockt  with  a  Padlock.  1703  MOXON  Meek, 
E.rtrc.  22  Trunk-Locks,  Pad-Locks,  etc.  1874  MICKLE- 
THW.MTE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  219  These  may  De  fastened 
with  staples  and  padlocks. 

fig.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  Verse  14.  in.  v.  (1669) 
84/1  The  light  of  a  holy  conversation  hangs  as  it  were  a 
padlock  on  profane  lips.  1749  POPE  Dwic.  iv.  162  We  hang 
one  jingling  padlock  on  the  mind.  i8aa  BYRON  Werner 
iv.  i.  That  \Vord  will,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on  His 
further  inquisition.  18..  LOWELL  Capture  Fugit.  Slaves, 
Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips. 

Padlock  (px-dlpk),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  fasten  with  or  secure  by  means  of  a  padlock. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  353  Let  not.  .such  an 
unmerciful!  .  .  yoke  bee  padlockt  upon  the  neck  of  any 
Christian.  1711  DE  FOE  Plague  (Ktldg.)  71  The  Officers 
had  Orders  to  Padlock  up  the  Doors.  1818  SCOTT  F.  -V. 
Pt't'tk  vii,  My  mouth  shall  never  be  padlocked  by  any  noble 
of  them  all.  1884  Lam  Rep.  13  Q.  Bench  Div.  455  The  dock 
company  .  .  padlocked  the  doors. 

Hence  Padlocked  (pse-dlf>kt)  ///.  a. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/.  (1809)  III.  70  A  little 
padlocked  chest.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks. 
(Bohn)  1  1.  73  High  stone  fences  and  padlocked  garden  gates. 

Padmelon  :  see  PADDYMELON. 

Fad-nag  (pardinje-g),  sb.    [f.  PAD  sb?  +  NAG.] 

An  ambling  nag  ;  an  easy-going  pad-horse. 

1654  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Sived.  F.mb.  (1772)  II.  220  A  sober 
..well.paced  english  padde  nagge.  1684  DR.  W.  POPE  Old 
Man's  H'ish  ii.  (Roxb.  Ball.  VI.  507),  With  a  spacious  plain, 
Mtboot  hedge  or  stile,  And  an  easy  pad-nagg  to  ride  out  a 
mile.  1770  KOOTE  Lame  Lover  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  60  To  buy 
a  pad-nag  for  a  lady,  a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in. 
As  horse-litter,  coach,  and  pad-nag,  with 
.  d  from  the  Strand.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 

Kng.  vii.  II.  172  To  procure  an  easy  pad  nag  for  his  wife. 

Henc 


,  -,  ,  -, 

its  pillion  .  Denied  from  the  Strand.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Kng.  vii.  II.  172  To  procure  an  easy  pad  nag  for  his  wife. 
ce  Pa:d-na-g  v.  intr.,  to  ride  a  pad-nag,  ride 

' 
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384  Thick  among  the  huge  'padouks'  the  gray -stemmed 
rgurjuns'  gleam.  1891  H  eslm.  Gaz.  20  Apr.  3/3  Peduk  is 
darker  in  colour  than  the  other  woods  generally  used.  1895 
Dailji  ffrws  3  June  5/6  There  is  at  least  one  thing  which 
Cedric  the  Saxon  never  heard  of— the  Indian  padouk  wood 
of  the  fittings.  1900-1  PRAIN  Ann.  Report  Bat.  Cant.  Cal- 
cutta, The  true  or  Burma  Padouk  is  the  timber  of  Ptero- 
carfiis  macrocarpus,  a  species  that  occurs  only  in  Burma. 
'  Andaman  Padouk  '  or  '  Redwood '  is  the  timber  of  /'.  dal- 
bergioides.. found  only,  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  Andaman*. 

Pad-piece,  -plate,  -play:  see  PAD-  j/v>  14. 

Padpipe :  sec  PAD  si.1  4. 

II  Padre  (pa-dw).  [It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  padre  :-L. 
patrc-m,  ace.  of  paler  father.]  'Father':  a  title 
applied  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish 
America,  to  the  regular  clergy  ;  in  India  (from 
Portuguese),  to  a  minister  or  priest  of  any  Chris- 
tian Church ;  and  by  natives  (in  speaking  to  Euro- 
peans) to  native  priests;  hence,  applied  by  English 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  a  chaplain. 

1584  in  Hakluyfs  I'oy.  (1810)  II.  381  We  found  there  i 
Padres,  the  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  a  Flemming. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  *  /'.  8  A  ChappeL.the  Rural 
Seat  of  one  of  their  Black  Padres.  1751  Ajffeet.  JVarr.  of 
Wager  7  A  blind  Subjection  to  the  Padres,  and  a  con. 
teniptuous  Abhorrence  of  Heretics,  c  1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD 
Ayah  9f  Lady  iv.  25  Now  there  was  in  the  place  where  I  lay 
ill  a  Christian  padre.  Ibid,  Glossary,  Pcuire,  a  Christian 
minister.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  ii.  47  The  Goanese 
padre  of  Tette.  .appointed  a  procession.  1898  Daily  News 
7  Apr.  6/2  The  'fighting  padre '  is  by  no  means  an  unknown 
figure  in  British  wars. 

altrib.  18..  SIR  T.  LAWRENCE  Label  (in  Kew  Museum), 
Very  fine  quality  Tea  called  Padre  Oolong,  prepared  by  the 
Chinese  for  their  Priests.  Hid.,  Padra  Tea.  [1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade  Pn'd.  271  Padra,  a  black  tea.] 

Padrigon :  see  PEBDRIGON,  a  variety  cf  plum. 

Padroadist  (padr^a-dist).  [f.  Pg.  padro- 
ado  patronage  +  -1ST.]  A  Roman  Catholic  who 
favours  or  supports  the  padroado  or  ecclesiastical 
patronage  claimed  by  the  King  of  Portugal  in  India. 

1890  Tablet  10  May 
are  regarded  as  two  d 

At  present  the  'Padr 

Catholic  Church  in  India.] 

II  Padrone  (pa<lr<rn*).  [It. :  cf.  med.L.  patro, 
•onem  for  cl.  L.  patronus  PATBON.]  An  Italian 
term  meaning,  primarily,  Patron,  master;  applied 
to  fa.  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Papal  Curia 
(Cardinal  Patron) ;  b.  the  master  of  a  trading- 
vessel  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  c.  an  Italian  labour- 
contractor,  an  employer  of  street  musicians,  beg- 
ging children,  etc. ;  d.  the  proprietor  of  an  inn  in 
Italy. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  in.  79  The  Cardinal  Nephew, 
whom  they  call  Padrone.  Ibid.  11.  in.  178  He  exercis  d  the 
office  of  Padrone.  1678  DRYOEN  Limberham  v.  i,  I  shall 
never  make  you  amends  for  this  kindness,  my  dear  Padron. 
c  1751  OKAY  Let.  to  Walpole  Nov.,  Wks.  1814  I.  546  As  to 
my  Kton  Ode,  Mr.  Dodsley  [the  publisher]  is  padrone.  1804 
W.  IRVING  in  Life  ft  Lett.  (1864)  I.  v.  86  Our  padrone  imme- 
diately displayed  the  Genoese  flag,  and  hailed  the  vessel. 
1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xix,  The  crew  consisted  of  the 
padrone,  two  men,  and  a  boy.  1860  Once  a  It  'eek  14  July 
73/1  They  had  not  earned  money  enough  in  the  day  to 
secure  them  a  favourable  reception  from  iht  padrone  at  night. 

Hence  f  Fa'dronancy,  t  Pa'dronage,  t  Pa  dron- 
ship,  the  office  of  (Cardinal)  Padrone,  or  First 
Minister  in  the  Papal  Court ;  Pa'dronisru,  the 
system  of  bringing  Italian  children  into  a  foreign 
country  to  perform  street  music  or  beg  for  the 
profit  of  the  padrone  or  taskmaster. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  it.  it.  154  He  will  fall  out  of 
the  nands  of  the  Papacy,  as  he  fell  out  of  the  Padronage. 
Ibid.  in.  175  The  declaration  of  a  Cardinal  Padrone. .  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Padronship.  Ibid.  178  He  shew'd  himself 


Daily  News  15  Apr.  5/2  The  King  of  the  padroni. .was 
arrested  under  the  United  States  law  against  '  padronism  ' 
passed  in  1874.. which  makes  the  bringing  of  such  [Italian] 
children  into  the  States  a  felony. 

Pad-saddle,  -saw,  -tree,  etc. :  see  PAD  st.3 
Padshah,  another  form  of  PADISHAH. 
t  Pad-staff.  Obs.  =  PADDLE-STAFF. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  203  With  his  pad-staff 
he  did  dig  a  square  hole  about  it,  and  so  departed. 

Padstool :  see  PAD  sl>.1  4. 

Faduan  (pardi«ian),  a.  and  si.  [f.  Padua  name 
of  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  It.  Padova,  L.  Pata- 
!</«/«  + -AN.  Cf.  PATAVINITT.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Padua. 

1801  D.  STEWART  Life  >i  Writ.  W.  Robertson  152  An 
admixture  of  Paduan  idioms, 

B.  sb.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Padua. 
1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  86^/1  The  talents  which  these 

Paduans  possessed  to  engrave  dies. 

2.  One  of  the  coins  or  medallions,  in  bronze  and 
silver,  forged  in  the  i6th  c.  in  imitation  of  ancient 
pieces,  by  two  Paduan  artists,  Cavino  and  Bassiano. 

1769  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  196/2  In  a  separate  case  are  con- 
tained the  Paduans  and  other  counterfeit  medals.  UV.'/t-. 
A  Paduan  . .  is  a  modern  medal  struck  with  all  the  marks 
and  characters  of  antiquity.]  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sii.  etc. 

3.  A  kind  of  dance;  the  PA  VAN. 

1880  Grove's  Diet.  Mns.  II.  627/2  Padua  gave  its  name  to 
the  ancient  dance  Paduan,  or  Pavan. 


PJBAN. 

4.  A  make  of  violin-strings. 

1884  H.  R.  HAWKIS  Musical  Mem.  iii.  94  Paduans  arc 
strong  [violin-strings],  but  frequently  false. 

Hence  Fvduanimm,  the  dialectal  characteristics 
of  Patavium  or  Padua,  of  which  Livy  was  a  native, 
Patavinity  ;  the  use  of  patoii. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loyt  It  Key  24  b,  Pollio  obiected 
Paduamsme  vnto  Liuie. 

Padymelon,  variant  of  PADDYMKLOV. 

Padnasoy  (pae'di«,a»oi).  Forms :  a.  7-8  pou- 
de«oy,  (7  poodesoy,  8  pudisway).  /J.  7-  padua- 
soy ;  8  paduasuay,  f  paddi-,  pattissway),  pada-, 
padcsoy,  9  padusoy.  [foudesoy  (poodtsoy,  pu- 
dirway)  is  F.  pou-dt-soie  (1667  Littre\  foul  de 
stye,  foul  de  soie  (1389-94  in  Godef.  Cempl.),  of 
unascertained  origin ;  in  recent  F.  spelt  pout-de-ioic 
and  POOLT-DE-SOIE,  the  latter  also  in  191)1  c. 
English.  The  forms  in  -sway,  -suay  represent  the 
i7-i8th  c.  F.  pronunciation  of  soft  as  soi,  sotif, 
!  soiif;  the  rimes  show  this  still  in  1730  when  the 
spelling  was  paduasoy.  Paduasoy  is,  in  appearance, 
a  combination  of  Padua,  Eng.  name  of  the  Italian 
city  +  F.  soie  silk.  (Padua  has  long  had  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  other  textiles,  and  a  kind  of 
narrow  silk  ribbon  is  thence  named  in  F.  padou, 
in  1643  padoue:  Ondinot).  But  Padua  soy  could 
not  well  be  of  Eng.  formation,  since  soy,  soye,  soie, 
was  never  in  Eng.  use.  Nor  could  it  originate  in 
French,  where '  Padua  silk '  would  be  soie  de  Padoue, 
not  Padoue  soie.  The  probability  then  is  that 
paduasoy  was  an  Eng.  corruption  of  pou-de-ioie 
or  poudesoy,  app.  by  association  with  Padua  say, 
a  kind  of  SAY  or  serge,  actually  from  Padua,  which 
had  been  known  in  England  since  1633  or  earlier  : 

1633  Nalvorth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  300  For  five  yeardes 
of  Padua  saye  for  a  peticote  for  my  Ladle,  xx]s.  viij/r'.  1676 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1093/4  Stolen..  .A  Padua  Say  Peticoat  and 
Wastecoat.  Cf.  1710  Ibid.  No.  4706  4  Paduay  Serges,  and 
other  Stuffs.] 

A  strong  corded  or  gros-grain  silk  fabric,  much 
worn  in  the  1 8th  c.  by  both  sexes,  of  which  POULT- 
DB-SOIE  is  the  modern  representative.  Also  altrib., 
and  ellipt.  a  garment  of  this  material. 

o.  1663  S.  FORTREY  Eng,  Interest fy  Impr.  22  In  silk  stuffs, 
tafTeties,  poudesoyes,  armoysins,  clothes  of  gold  and  silver., 
silk  ribbands,  and  other  such  like  silk  stuffs  as  are  made  at 
Tours.  1689  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2425/4  Also  3  Pieces  of 
Checquer'd  Silk,,  .all  Silk  like  a  Poodesoy.  1694  CHAMBER- 
LAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  I.  vii.  65  We  yearly  imported  from 
France.. Silks,  Sattins,  Taffetas,  Stuffs,  Armoysins,  Pou- 
desoy's  [so  all  edd.  to  1710;  then  1716-1748  PaduasoysV 
1704  Land.  Got.  No.  3992/3  Also  East-India  Goods. .,  con- 
sisting of.  .Pudisways.  1738-9  in  Mrs.  Delanys  LifettCorr. 
I.  193  Princess  Royal  had  white  poudesoy,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  a  few  colours  intermixed.  1733-4  Ibid.  428 
A  pink  plain  poudesoy.  [Obs.  by  1750,  but  re-mtroduced 
from  Fr.  c  1850  in  the  form  POULT-DB-SOIE  q.  v.} 

No.  3984/4  An  Olive-colour  d  Gown  and  Pell 

lin'd  with  a  muddy-colour'd_  Pattissuay.    1717  FIELDING 


S.  1671  Acct.  Earl  o/Skafttsburys  II  'ariirdbe  (Stanf.),  A 
black  velvet  coat,  paduasov  suit  laced.     1704  Lend.  Gat. 


icoat  strip'ti, 
«7  FIELDING 

Love  in  St-v.  Masgttes  \.  ii,  Two  girls  in  paduasuay  coats 
and  breeches.  17*7  GAY  Begg,  Op.  ii.  iv,  A  Piece  of  black 
Padesoy.  1730  JENVSS  Art  of  Dancing  \.  66  Let  him  his 


and  breeches.  17*7  GAY  Btgg.  Op.  ii.  iv,  A  Piece  of  black 
Padesoy.  1730  JKNVSS  Art  of  Dancing  \.  66  Let  him  his 
active  limbs  display  In  camblet  thin,  or  glossy  paduasoy. 


A? 

(i8s4)  I.  223  .  . 

a  1845  HOOD  Biatictis  Dremm  iv,  1  n  vain  the  richest  padusoy 

he  bought.    1869  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Georgt  II  (1879)  II.  237 

The  pale  primrose-coloured  paduasoy. 

Padyan,  Padjean,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PAGEAWT. 

Faean  (p/"an),  sb.  Also  6-7  pean.  [a.  L,ffan, 
a.  Gr.  watav  a  hymn  or  chant,  properly  (see  below) 
one  addressed  to  Apollo  invoked  under  the  name 
Psan  (ntuAv,  Attic  H<uun>,  Epic  Tlai^ow),  origin- 
ally the  Homeric  name  of  the  physician  of  the 
gods.  The  invocation  being  by  the  phrase  'Ii 
namv,  lo  Pratt  (see  lo),  the  song  or  hymn  came 
itself  to  be  called  the  paean.] 

1.  In  reference  to  Greet  Antiq. :  A  hymn  or  chant 
of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  originally  addressed 
to  Apollo  or  Artemis;  esp.  a  song  of  triumph  after 
victory  addressed  to  Apollo,  also  a  war-song  in 
advancing  to  battle  addressed  to  Ares ;  hence  any 
solemn  song  or  chant.     The  full  phrase  lo  pfan 
occurs  poetically  as  a  sb.  in  same  sense. 

1591  LYLY  Midaiv.  iii,  lo  paeans  let  us  sing,  To  physicke's 
and  to  poesie's  king.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch.'*  Mor.  1251 
The  Poets  that  composed  the  songs  of  victorie,  named 
Pzanes.  Cl6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad \.  457  That  day  was. .spent 
in  paeans  to  the  Sun.  1770  LANGHORNK  Pltttarek  (1879)  I. 
6o/aThe  King.,  himself  began  the  pjean,  which  was  the 
signal  to  advance.  1873  SYMONDS  Grt.  Poets  v.  118  The 
Paean,  sung  to  Phoebus,  .was  the  proper  accompaniment  of 
the  battle  and  the  feast.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer 
xiii.  151  The  triumphal  hymn  of  praise,  or  faian,  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Iliad,  as  already  established  in  use. 

2.  In  modern  use:  A  song  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving ;  a  shout  or  song  of  triumph,  joy,  or  exul- 
tation. 


llu.rauici  f^a  •  — r-_ '- -   „ 

1133  The  warbling  Mavis  mirthfull  1'. 


1646  i:      • 


PJEAN. 

Rick.  Ill,  in.  78  Who  would  have  sung  Peans  to  his  glory. 
1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  186  Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting 
Paeans  ring  !  1842  TENNVSON  I'TVO  Voices  127,  I  sung  the 
joyful  Paean  clear . .  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife.  1869 
LD.  LVTTON  Orval  198  The  paean  of  the  people's  Liberty  ! 

attrib.  1839  MRS.  HEMANS  Totnbs  of Platea  ix,  Where  the 
paean  strains  were  sung. 

Hence  Fee'an  v.  trans.,  to  sing  in  or  as  a  paean. 
So  Pae  anism  [Gr.  iraiavi0fi-6s\,  the  chanting  of 
tlie  paean  ;  Paganize  v.  intr.  [Gr.  tramplf-tip],  to 
chant  or  sing  the  paean. 

1820  T.  MnCHKLLArlslo^A.  1. 186  Notes  of  vict'ry  *pzan'd 
high  !  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  n.  iv.  40  For  the  Victories 
. .  lo  Paean  was  sung  to  Apollo ;  at  least  hence  *Pa?anisrnes. . 
had  their  rise.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  VH.  vi.  (1852) 
579  The  Grecian  eAeAev  low  Jou  used  in  their  Paganisms. 
<zi8a7  W.  MITFORD  cited  in  Cent.  Diet.,  Paganism.  1628 
HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  123  The  Peloponneseans  . .  were 
*paeanizing  as  if  they  had  already  the  victory. 

Paean,  variant  of  PJEOS.  Paedagogic,  Pae- 
dant,  etc. :  see  PEDA-.  Pffldarchy:  seeP^EDo-. 

Paederasty,  ped-  (prd-,  pe'deraesti).  [ad. mod. 
L.  psederastia,  a.  Gr.  naiSfpaoria,  f.  iratStpaarfi^,  f. 
irafs,  iraiS-  boy  +  ipaarris  lover.  In  Fr.  ptdtrastie] 
Unnatural  connexion  with  a  boy ;  sodomy. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  293  He  telleth  of  their 
Pasderastie,  that  they  buy  Boyes  at  an  hundred  or  two 
hundred  duckats,  and  mew  them  vp  for  their  filthie  lust. 
1752  HUME  Ess.  (f  Treat.  (1777)  II.  382  Solon's  law  forbid 
paederasty  to  slaves.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  (1846)  IV.  233 
The  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  active 
guilt  of  paederasty.  1869  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist.  529  Hence  the 
laws  against  infanticide,  against  adultery,  against  paederasty. 

So  Pse-derast  [Gr.  ircuSfpaarrji],  f  PcBdera'stist, 
a  sodomite;  Psedera-stic  a.  [Gr.  iraiSfpaori/cos], 
pertaining  to  or  practising  sodomy;  hence  Pseder- 
a'stically  adv. 

1730-6  BAILEV  (folio),  *  Pederast . . ,  a  Sodomite,  a  buggerer. 
1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  171  As  the  detestable 
Paederasts  of  after  Ages  scandalized  the  godlike  Socrates. 
[1593  G.  HADVF.Y  New  Letter  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  290  That 
penned  . .  another  [Apology]  of  Pederastice,  a  kinde  of  bar- 
ratry, not  to  be  recited.]  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Pref,  There  is 
first  the  *paederastic  school  with  French  and  Italian  masters. 
1864  tr.  Caspar's  Hand-l'k.  Forensic  Med.  III.  333  note, 
Donrn..has  observed  this  appearance  in  his  old  paederastic 
hospitallers.  Ibid.  332  A  boy  alleged  to  have  been  abused 
*paederastically.  1684  T.  GODDARD  Plato's  Demon  29  The 
little  respect  which  he  had  for  tliat  Sex,  and  great  love  for 
the  other,  which  made  him  so  great  a  *Paederastist. 

Paedeutics  (p*'di«-tiks);  rarelysing.paedeutic. 
Also  paid-,  [f.  Gr.  imi&(VTiit6s  of  or  for  teaching, 
1}  iratStvTiKi]  (sc.  Ttxvri)  education:  see-ics.]  The 
science  or  art  of  education. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Paide-utics.  1885  Life  of  Sir  R.  Christison 
I.  28  Was  it  an  error  or  not  in  the  pasdeutics  of  those  times  ? 
1885  Sat.  Rev.  3  Oct.  459/1  We  could  wish  such  ugly  barbar- 
isms or  neologisms  as  . . '  paideutics  '  and  the  like  had  been 
eschewed.  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  253  The  one  sub- 
stantial contribution.,  made  to  the  paideutic  of  the  game. 

Paedo-,  pedo-  (p*"do),  occas.  paido-  (pai-do), 
before  a  vowel  peed-,  ped-,  combining  form  of 
Gr.  wars,  iraiS-  boy,  child,  an  element  in  several 
words,  scientific  and  technical,  of  which  the  more 
important  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

Paedarchy  (pf'dajki)  [Gr.  -apxta,  dpx'n  rnle], 
rule  or  government  by  a  child  or  children.  Psedi- 
atric  (p;di|3e'trik)  a.  [see  IATRIC],  having  to  do 
with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children  ;  so 
Pediatrics  st>.  pi.,  the  treatment  of  children's 
diseases.  Paedo  'cracy,  paid-  [see  -CBACY],  govern- 
ment by  children.  Fsadogenesis  (pfdodje'n/sis) 
Zool.  [see  GENESIS],  production  of  offspring  by  an 
animal  in  an  immature  or  larval  condition,  as  in 
certain  amphibians,  fishes,  and  insects ;  so  Psedo- 
gene'tic  a,,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
paedogenesis.  Paedology,  paid-  [see  -LOGY],  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  children  ;  so  Paedolo'ffical, 
pertaining  to  paedology;  Peedo-logist,  Psedolo- 
gi-stical  a.,  Psedologi'stically  adv.  (see  quot.). 
Pffido'meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
weight  and  length  of  a  child ;  hence  Paedometric  a. 
Paedonosology  (-n0sjvlodz,i)  [Gr.  v&ao'i  disease: 
see  -LOGY],  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  children. 
Pasdonymic  (pfdoni-mik)  [after  patronymic],  a 
name  given  to  a  person  from  that  of  his  or  her  child  ; 
so  Psedo-nymy,  the  giving  of  such  a  name. 

1830  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  245/2  The  government  was 
called  the  *paedarchy  (or  the  regime  of  children).  1893  Syd 
Sac.  Lex.,  *P?diatric.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1065  Professor 
Johann  Bokai,  the  well-known  psediatric  physician.  1896 
(title  of  a  New  York  periodical),  *  Pediatrics.  1647  J.  NOYES 
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their  *paedometric  apparatus.  1857  MAVNK  Expos.  Lex., 
J'xdonosotogia,  term  for  a  description  or  consideration  of 
the  diseases  of  children  :  *pedonosology.  1883  W.  LEAF  in 
Jrnl,  Philol.  No.  24.  286  Prof.  Geddes  quotes  as  a  similar 
'  *Paedonymic  '  the  expression  'Althaea  Meleagris*.  Ibid. 
287  Whether  or  no  the  custom  of  *Paedpnymy  has  left  any 
other  trace,  .must  be  left  to  anthropologists  to  decide. 

Paedobaptism  (pfoVbse-ptiz'm).  Also  pedo-. 
[f.  P^CDO-  +  BAPTISM  ;  cf.  mod.L.  psedobaptismus 
(i6thc.),  ¥ . ptdobaptisme  (i7thc.).]  The  baptism 
of  children;  infant  baptism. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  \.  §  10  Where  is  there  expresse 
charge  for  the  Lord's  day?  Where  for  paedobaptism?  1651 
CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  \\.  38  '1'he  administration  of  Pedo- 
baptisme.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pedohaptism.  187*  Westm.  Rev. 
July  81  Persons  who  denied  that  paedobaptism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament . .  were  allowed  to  rot , .  in  gaols. 

Paedobaptist  (pitiobse-ptist).  Also  pedo-. 
[f.  P^no-  -r  BAPTIST,  after  prec.]  One  who  prac- 
tises, adheres  to,  or  advocates  infant  baptism. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  173  He  might  have  called  us  Anti- 
piedobaptists,  as  being  against  Infant-Baptism.  1755  JOHN- 
SON, Pedobaptisti<ynt  that  holds  or  practises  infant  baptism. 
177*  in  Urwick  Nonconf.  Worcester  (1897)  215  Y«  Paedo- 
baptist  Congregation  is  of  late  years  much  reduced.  1891 
F.W.NEWMAN  Card,  Newman.  62  The  only  part  which  I  took 
was,  to  support  Union  with  Psedo- Baptists,  not  to  divide. 

Pffidomancy,  erron.  form  of  PEDOMANCY. 

Pffldonom  (prd^n^m).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr. 
iraiSoi^/ios.]  A  magistrate  who  superintended  the 
education  of  youths. 

a  1871  GROTE  Eth.  Fragm,  vi.  (1876)  224  Under  the  super, 
intendence  of  the  Paedonom. 

Paedotribe  (prdrtraib).  Also  pedo-.  Gr, 
Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  ircuSorpipris.]  One  who  tanght 
wrestling  and  other  exercises;  a  gymnastic  master. 

1594  R.ASHLEY  tr.  Loysle  Royzg  b,  Gymnasts,  pedotribes, 
athletes.  1656  R\AWiGlossogr.tPedotribf.  a  iSaa  SHELLEY 
Ess.fy  Lett.  (1852)  1.256  Herodicus  being paedotrihe.  .united 
the  gymnastic  with  the  medical  art. 

Pffido  trophy  (pjdftnSfi).  [ad.  Gr.  TTcuSorpo- 
<£ia.]  The  rearing  of  children.  So  Paedotrophic 
(pfdotr^'fik)  a.t  relating  to  the  rearing  of  children  ; 
Fjedo'trophist,  one  skilled  in  rearing  children. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Psedotrophia,  old  term  . .  pedo- 
trophy.  1890  J.  S.  BILLINGS  Nat,  Med.  Diet.  II.  271 
Paedotrophy.  .The  hygiene  of  the  rearing  of  children.  1889 
J.  SULLY  in  Harper's  Mag-  June  102/2  Paidotrophic 
Partnership,  the  term  by  which  the  new  Socialism  designated 
a  particular  and  relatively  permanent  variety  of  sexual 
attachment.  Ibid,  108/2  They  could . .  pronounce  the  plaintiff 
a  properly  qualified  pxdotrophist. 

Faen,  -ene,  var.  PAYEN  Obs.t  pagan.  Paene, 
obs.  f.  PANE  sb.  Paenitence,  obs.  f.  PENITENCE. 

II  Psenula  (prm/Ha).  [L.]  In  Roman  Antiq. 
A  sleeveless  cloak  having  an  opening  for  the  head 
only,  and  covering  the  whole  body.  Hence,  An 
ecclesiastical  garment  of  the  same  kind,  an  early 
form  of  the  chasuble. 

[1170-1  Pipe  Roll  55  Hen.  Ill  m.  I  d,  Pro..xxxiii  penulis 
de  Lindeseye  Ermyne  &  Coruelyne.] 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufif.,  Psenula,  among  the  Romans, 
a  thick  garment  fit  for  a  defence  against  cold  and  rain.  1868 
MARRIOTT  Vest.  Chr.  p.  Ixii,  We  have  abundant  evidence  in 
Roman  literature  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Pxnula  served, 
and  of  its  gradual  exaltation  from  a  garb  of  slaves  or  of 
peasants  to  one  which  even  emperors  might  wear  in  travelling, 
and  which  was  expressly  prescribed  in  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era  as  the  dress  of  senators. 

Paeon  (pf/n).  Prosody.  Also  7-8  paean,  [a.  L. 
pseon,  ad.  Gr.  tratwv :  see  P^AN.]  A  metrical  foot 
of  four  syllables,  one  long  and  three  short,  named, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  long  syllable, 
a  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  pseon. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Paeon,  or  Pxton, 
the  name  of  Apollo,  and  of  a  metricall  foot  in  verse,  of 
which  Paeans  are  composed.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  459  The 
Poet  was  constraint  of  mere  necessity  to  use  a  Pason  instead 
of  a  Dactyl.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Paean  or  Paeon.* 
so  called,  as  commonly  supposed,  because  appropriated  to 


and  in  Insecta  always  parthenogenetic.  1895  Cambr.  Nat. 
Hist.  V.  142.  1889  Athtnsenm  15  Apr.  471/1  A  parthenc- 
genetic  and  *paedogenetic  generation  occurs  in  the  life-cycle 
[of  the  blood-worm],  1900  Speaker  5  May  1 31/2  Miss  Vernon 
of  the  *Paidological  Bureau.  1894  Editc.  News  (U.S.)  14  Apr. 
233  &.*paidologist  is  one  who  studies  boys.  * Paidologistical 
pertains  to  *paidology,  and  *paidologi$tically  is  the  adverb 
that  refers  to  the  acts  of  a  paidologist  while  he  is  treating  of 
paidology  paidologistically.  1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.t 
Psedometer,  baromacrometer.  1889  "Jrnl,  Educ.  i  Feb. 
75/3  The  terrors  of  a  cast-iron  Code  and  Inspectors  with 


r  (1870)  125/2  The  antistrophic 
the  first  place. 

Faeonic  (p''iC'»ik),  a.  (sl>.}  [ad.  L.  pieonic-us, 
ad.  Gr.  iratavtitos  of  or  belonging  to  a  pieon.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  pseon  or  paeons ;  composed  of 
paeons ;  having  the  pedal  ratio  (2  :  3)  of  the  paeon. 
b.  as  st.  A  preonic  verse  or  foot. 

1830  J.  SEAGER  tr.  Hermann's  Metres  n.  xl.  104  The 
ancient  Greeks  themselves  appear  not  to  have  completely 
distinguished  between  Cretic  and  paeonic  numbers. . .  Paeo- 
nics  catalectic  on  two  syllables,  and  having  an  iambic  ana- 
crusis, are  rarely  met  with.  1879  J.  W.  WHITE  tr.  Schmidt's 
Rhythmic  Class.  Lang.  §  21.  66  Paeonics  and  bacchii.  Ibid. 
§  22. 69  Paeonic  sentences  are  rare  in  Aeschylus. 

Pssonin  (pf'onin).  Chem.  [Li,. p<eonia, PEONY 
(in  reference  to  colour)  +  -IN.]  —  COBALLIN. 

1866  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  324.  1878  tr.  Ziemssen's 
Cycl.  Med.  XVII.  520  The  same  holds  good  as  regards 
corallin  or  paeonin,  a  red  colour  composed  of  rosolic  acid. 

Pasony,  var.  PEONY.  Paeyn,  var.  PAYEN  Obs.t 
pagan.  Paffle,  var.  POFFLE  Sc.,  a  small  holding. 

II  Pagador.  Obs.  [S>\>. pagador:— med.L./<5c«- 
tor-em  payer.]  A  pay-master. 

1591  Garrards  Art  Warre  338  The  Treasurers  and  Paga. 
dores  Colateraly.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe) 
657/2  This  is  the  manner  of  the  Spanyardes  captaynes,  whoe 
..scorneth  the  name  as  base  to  be  counted  his  souldiours 


PAGANICALLY. 

pagador.    1604  DIGGES  4  Parad.  n.  46  The  Captaines  are 
become.. the  Pagadores  or  Pay-Masters  of  their  Bandes. 

Pagan  (p^'gan),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  4  pay  gone, 
5  pagayne,  5-6  pagane,  5- pagan,  [ad.  \-..pagan- 
ust  orig.  *  villager,  rustic ';  in  Christian  L.  (Tertul- 
Han,  Augustine)  *  heathen*  as  opposed  to  Christian 
or  Jewish ;  indicating  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
idolatry  lingered  on  in  the  rural  villages  and 
hamlets  after  Christianity  had  been  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  see  Trench  Study  of  Words  102;  and 
cf.  Orosius  i  Praef. '  Ex  locorum  agrestium  compitis 
et  pagis  pagani  vocantur.'  Cf.  PAYEN.] 

A.  sb.      1.   One   of   a    nation    or    community 
which  does  not  hold  the  true  religion,  or  does  not 
worship  the  true  God ;  a  heathen,     (f  In  earlier 
use  practically  =  non-Christian,  and  so  including 
Mohammedans  and,  sometimes,  Jews.) 

CI375  Sc.  Leg-  Saints  viii.  (Philepus)  6  Payganis,  J>at  war 
dvvelland  bare.  1432-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  281  The 
goddes,  that  paganes  do  worshippe,  were  men  some  tyme. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVK  Law  Anns  {S.  T.  S.)  8  The  hard  hertis, 
and  untrewe  treuth  of  the  pagans.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //, 
iv.  i.  95  Streaming  the  Ensigne  of  the  Christian  Crosse, 
Against  black  Pagans,Turkes,  and  Saracens.  1596  —  Merck. 
y.  n.  iii.  ii  Adue,  ..  most  beautifull  Pagan,  most  sweete 
lew.  17*7  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  iii.  (1840)  69  The  emperor 
Julian.. was  perverted  from  Christianity,  and  confirmed  a 
pagan,  by  Maximus  a  Magician.  1805  SOUTHEV  Metr.  T., 
Yng,  Dragon  i.  i,  Pithyrian  was  a  Pagan,  An  easy-hearted 
man,  And  Pagan  sure  he  thought  to  end  As  Pagan  he 
began.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  I.  iii.  99  The  later 
Saxons,  after  the  crusade,  used  the  word  *  Saracen'  in  the 
sense  of 'pagan',  and.,  applied  it  to  the  pagans  of  the  north. 

2.  Jig.    or   allusively.    A   person  of  heathenish 
character  or  habits,  or  one  who  holds  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  a  heathen  in  relation  to  a 
Christian  society. 

1841  EMERSON  Led.,  Man  Reformer  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  247 
Love  would  put  a  new  face  on  this  weary  old  world  in  which 
we  dwell  as  pagans  and  enemies  too  long.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past.  xv.  (1878)  122  '  But  what  are  his  politics?  '  said  Lady 
Sylvia  to  this  political  pagan.  1879  —  Macleod  of  D.  xv, 
That  bloodless  old  Pagan,  her  father. 

f  b.  spec.  A  paramour,  prostitute.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV>  11.  ii.  168  What  Pagan  may  that  be? 
1632  MASSINGKR  City  Madam  n.  i,  In  ail  these  places  I 
have  had  my  several  pagans  billeted  For  my  own  tooth. 

3.  Comb.)  &?>  pagan-like  adj. 

1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Errour  Left  Hand  34  The  formes  of 
them  be  Pagan-like.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  iv.  xxxv. 
(1713)  387  A  wicked  Apostacy  into  Pagan-like  Superstitions. 

B.  adj.      1.    Not   belonging  to   a   nation   or 
community    that    acknowledges    the    true    God ; 
worshipping   idols ;    heathen. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xuv.  i,  Thy  hand  the  Pagan 
foe  Rooting  hence, . .  Leavelesse  made  that  braunch  to  growe. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  200  The  women  here  [Sumatra] 
(not  differing  from  all  other  parts  of  the  Pagan  World) 
are  much  vnchast.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  I.  93  The 
antient  and  Christian  inhabitants,  .retired  to  those  natural 
intrenchments,  for  protection  from  their  pagan  visitants. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vi.  201  The  ideal,  cheerful, 
sensuous, pagan  life.  1894  J.T,  FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd. 
39  The  first  Christian  architecture  was  ..  a  continuation  of 
the  pagan  work. 

2.  fig.  Of  heathen  character,  heathenish. 

1550  W.  LYNNE  Carton's  Cron.  279  To  the  pagane  Papistes, 
arrogant  Anabaptistes,  licenciouse  lybertines.  1606  CHAPMAN 
Monsieur  D'Olive  Plays  1873  I.  215  Said  t'was  a  pagan 
plant,  a  prophane  weede  And  a  most  sinful  smoke  [i.  e. 
tobacco},  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Marriage  Wks.  1730  1.  58 
Thispagan  confinement . .  Suits  no  order,  nor  age,  nor  degree. 

t  Pagana'lian,  a.  Obs.  rare-9,  [i.  L.  Pagan- 
alia  neut.  pi.  (see  below)  +  -AN.]  Belonging  to 
the  Paganalia  or  annual  festival  celebrated  in  each 
pagus  or  rural  district  of  ancient  Italy.  So 
fPa'ganals  sb.pl.  (anglicization  of  Poganalia]. 

1656  BLOUST  Glossogr.)  Paganalian^  ..of  or  belonging  to 
Wakes  or  Plough-mens  Feasts,  Country  Holy  daies,  and 
the  like.  1658  PHILLIPS  (s.  v.  Paganical^,  Paganals  i.  Wakes, 
Country-Holidayes,  Ploughmens  Feasts. 

Pagandom  (p^'gandam).  [f.  PAGAN  +  -DOM,] 
The  realm  or  domain  of  pagans  ;  the  pagan  world 
(as  opp.  to  Christendom^  •  heathendom. 

1853  Eraser's  Mag.  XLVII.  295  It  regarded  Pagandom 
as  its  common  foe.  1868  J.  A.  WYLJE  Road  to  Rome  xvii. 
213  The  one  supreme  deity  of  Pagandom.  1886  A.  T. 
PIERSON  Crisis  Missions  194  Joining  the  centres  of  Christen- 
dom and  Pagandom. 

+  Paga'nic,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  paganic-ttSj  i. 
pagan-its  PAGAN  :  see  -ic.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
characteristic  of  pagans  ;  pagan. 

1676  MARVELL  Gen.  Councils  Wks.  1875  IV.  145  Churches, 
that  with  paganick  rites  they  dedicated  to  Saint  Mary.  1685 
H.  WlOKKParalip.  Prophet,  xxxii.  293  It  is  indeed  a  Paganick 
Oracle.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  m.  ii  (MS.)  All  The 
black  pagannic  Worship  of  the  East. 

t  Paga-nical,  a.  Obs.     [See  -ICAL.]    =  prec. 

1573  L-  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  M9  Paganical  rites 
and  fond  foolish  observations.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.Syst. 
I.  iii.  138  [They]  are  not  so  much  to  be  accompted  atheists, 
as  spurious,  paganical,  and  idolatrous  theists. 

Hence  f  Paga'nically  adv. 

1664  H.  MORE  A ntid.  Idolatry  ix.  96  Whereby  it  is  depre- 
hended  to  be  still  more  coursly  and  Paganically  Idolatrous. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  279  The  one  and  only 
God  (saith  Clemens)  is  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  Paganically, 
by  the  Jews  Judaically,  but  by  Us  newly  and  Spiritually. 


PAGANISH. 


Paganish  (p^'ganiJX  n.    [f.  PAOAN  +  -I 
1  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  ptgtni  i  paj^in.  Obs. 

*S83    HAYES    Narr,    (,ill>crt'x    I  'oy.    in    llaklnyt's     Voy. 

(1809-12)  III.  it/-'  'I'll'-'-  Pa  .n:i  li  regions.  itygBrffMgktoi?* 
\ti-4o  That  scuce  which  in  Paganish  writers  is.  .vsuall. 
a  1641  Hi'.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Afon.  (1642)  204  Paganish  and 
Jd.tlMl.uric.ill  rites.     1718  HP.  HUICHINSON  Witchcraft  167 
I'a^aiiUli  and  I'lipi'-h  Superstitions. 
2.  Resembling  or   befitting  a  pagan;    of  pagan 
character  or  quality;  heathenish. 

1613  HP.  HAM.  Serin.  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4  Wks.  1837  V.  70  Not 
i  ,  hope  for  it,  K  paganish  and  brutish.  1676  R.  DIXON  Two 
/'.^(.inn-tits  208  To  IKC  Rites  is  comely,.  .hut  to  multiply 
them..  is  Jewish  and  Paganish.  1795  W.  MASON  Ck.  Mns. 
238  He  would  not  suffer  vei-se  to  be  .  .  sung  as  verse  .  .  because 
it  was  «ay  and  paganUi.  1871  HLACK  Daughter  lleth  (1876) 
74  Variations,  which  he  regarded  as  impudent  and  paganish. 

Hence  Fa'gauishly  adv. 

1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xiii,  Mahound  (so  paganishly  was 
the  horse  named)  answered  by  plunging. 

Paganism  !ip^|Iganiz'm).  [ad.  eccles.  L.  pa- 
giinism-its  (Augustine),  $,  pagan-its  PAGAN:  see 
-ISM.  Cf.  F.  paganisms  (1611  in  Cotgr.).] 

L  The  religious  belief  and  practices  of  pagans; 
the  condition  of  being  a  pagan  ;  heathenism. 

1453  LYIK;.  St.  Edmund  u.  417  That  goddis  creatoure.. 
Sholde  in  helle  eternal  peyne  endure  Thoruh  mysbeleue  for 
paganysme  rage.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  iv.  xix. 
(1634)  729  They  goe  about  a  wittte  thing,  to  make  one 
Religion  of  Chnstianitie,  Jewishnesse,  and  Paganisme,  as  it 
were  of  patches  sowed  together.  1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
ix.  li.  (1612)  230  Peruse  all  Lawes,  euen  Paganizme.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  &  xxi.  (1846)  II.  248  The  divisions  of 
Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of  Paganism.  1833  J.  H. 
NKWMAM  Arians  i.  iii.  (1876)  80  The  Book  of  Genesis  con- 
tains a  record  of  the  dispensation  of  Natural  Religion,  or 
I'.t^.imsm,  as  well  as  of  the  Patriarchal. 
fb.  The  Pagan  world  ;  pagandom,  heathendom. 

1640  tr.  I'erderes  Rom.  of  Rom,  i.  xxvii.  123  The  revenge 
of  those  outrages,  which  from  time  to  time  all  Paganisme 
had  received  from  the  Emperours  of  Greece.  t  c  1650  Don 
Bellianis  18  The  great  destruction  made  of  his  people  by 
you,  and  in  all  Pagamsme. 

2.  fig,  or  allusively.  Pagan  character  or  quality  ; 
the  moral  condition  of  pagans. 

1874  FKRGUSSON  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  765  Views  opposed 
to  tne  Paganism  of  St.  Paul's  or  to  the  attempt  to  medi- 
svalize  it.    1876  I.  PARKER  Farad*  n.  xix.  356  The  paganism 
of  Ins  logic  should  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth. 
b.  A  pagan  or  heathenish  feature,  rare. 

1883  Athetueum  15  Dec.  783/1  Their  crowning  features  are 
mere  paganisms,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  designs  they 
deface. 

Paganity  (pagse'mti).  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad. 
late  L.  paganitas  (Cod.  Theod.  438),  f.  pagan-its 
PAGAN  :  of.  Christianity.  Cf.  <W.paienttt.\  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  pagan  ;  paganism. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  I'.rasm.  Par.  AfarkPref.  5  Rome,  which 
coulde  not  forget  her  old  pagamtie.  1678  CUDWORTH  /«/*•//. 
Syst,  i.  iv.  561  There  is  something  of  imperfection  .  .  some- 
thing of  paganity  likewise  necessarily  consequent  thereupon. 
1837  CAKLYLE  Let.  to  Sterling  25  Dec.,  What  Christianity 
is  to  us  and  what  Paganity  is,  and  all  manner  of  other 
anitics.  1866  J.  H.  ROSE  Eel.  <$•  Gtorg.  I'irg.  142  Britain  in 
primitive  paganity  is  not  '  almost  divided  from  the  world  '. 

Paganiz6  ^p£"ganaiz),  v.  [a.  F.  paganise-r 
(1551  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  med.L.  paganizdre  :  see 
I'AC.VX  and  -l/E.] 

1.  trans.    To   make   pagan  ;    to   give  a  pagan 
character  or  form  to. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  151  A  Christian  Pagan  - 
is'd  with  name  of  Punkc.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i. 
iv.  §  36.  628  Christianity,  .was  thereby  itself  Paganized  and 
Idolatrized.  1812-29  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  126 
Even  as  early  as  the  third  century  the  Church  had  begun  to 
I'.uan  /ti  Christianity. 

2.  tuff.  To  become  pagan  ;  to  act  as  a  pagan  ; 
to  assume  a  pagan  character.     Also  to  paganize  it. 

1640  CHILMF.AD  tr.  Ferrand's  Love  Melancholy  176  They 
pag.uu'/e  it  to  their  own  damnation.  1641  MILTON  Animadv. 
(1851)  206  ThU  was  that  which  made  the  old  Christians 
.i*.-.  1875  MRS.  CHARLES  in  Sunday  Mag.  May  512 
When  Christendom  begins  to  speak  of  her  golden  age  as  in 
tin:  JI;IM,  she  p.i^.uiivs. 

Hcnci  Paganized  ///.  a.,  Paganizing-  t'bl.sb. 
and  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Fa;ganiza  tion,  the  action  of 
paganizing  or  fact  of  being  paganized  ;  Fa'ganizer, 
one  who  paganizes. 

^1863  DRAPER  Inttll.  DeveL  Europe  x.  (1865)  228  The 
*|M^.nii/.iiiuii  of  religion  was  in  no  small  degree  assisted  by 
the  influence  of  the  females  of  the  Court  of  Constantinople. 
1898  I-'.  1.  ANTROBUS  tr.  rasters  Hist,  ropes  V.  9  Whether 
..the  paganisfttion  of  all  the  relations  of  life  (was]  so  uni- 
versal as  has  been  maintained.  173*  WATERLAND  Chr.  Vind. 
CArt-  i  -ird  Christianity.  1873  MORLEY  Rousseau 

1.  194  The  paganized  Catholicism  of  the  renaissance.  17*7-41 
CHAMURS  Cycl.,  Etknofkronest..(\.A.  *paganizers,  or  per- 
so>iv,  whose  thoughts,  or  sentiments  were  still  heathen  or 
gentile.  1652  (1  \rt.K  Motfastrom,  no  To  take  heed  of.. 
Judaiang,  *r.tu.vni/in<,  of  idolatry,  atheism,  superstition. 
1855  MILMAM  Lat.  Chr.  in.  ii.  (1864)  I.  328  Christianity 
niade  some  steps  toward  the  old  religion  by  the  splendour  of 


and  'Paganizing  Christians,  the  Goods  of  Fortune.  1826 
*!.  S.  KABER  Diffic,  Romanism  11853)  347  The  Bible  knows 
nothing  of  those  paganising  distinctions  between  relative 
worship  ami  positive  worship. 

Paganly  tp/'-ganli),  adv.    [f.  PAGAN  a.  +  -LT2.] 
In  a  pagan  manner  or  degree ;  like  a  pagan. 
1659  H.  MOKE  Immort.  Soul  i.  xiv.  (1662)  53  This.. I  am 
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not  so  pnganly  superstitious  as  to  believe  one  syllable  of. 
1835  in  Southey  Ccmm.-fl.  St.  IV.  581  The  Irish  Papists 
are  paganly  superstitions. 

Paga:no-chri  stian,  a.  and  ;b.  \l.pagano-, 
comb,  form  of  L.  pagantts  PAGAN  +  CHRISTIAN.] 
a.  adj.  Christian  in  a  pagan  way,  or  with  an 
admixture  of  paganism,  b.  sb.  A  Christian  cor- 
rupted by  paganism.  So  Pag-auo-chri'stianism  ; 
Pagano-chri-stianize  f. 

1667  J.  CORBET  Disc.  Relig.  Eng.  17  That  new  kind  of 
Paganism,  or  Pagano-Christianism.  1668  H.  MOKE  Div. 
Dial.  iv.  xxi.  (1713)  341  The  Pagano<hristian  Tyranny  of 
the  Pope.  1680  —  Apocal.  A  foe.  ii.  23  These  People  . . 
shall  at  the  end.. get  the  Nations  under  them, that  is,  the 
Paganochristians.  1661  —  Exp.  Dan.  ii.  38  The  Empire 
. .  was  beginning  to  Pagano-Christianize  and  grow  Idola- 
trous again.  i68§  —  Paralip.  Prophtt.  xxvi.  229  The 
Pagano-christianizing  Caesars  or  Kmperours. 

Paganry  (p^i-ganri).  [f.  I'AGAN  sb.  +  -BT ;  cf. 
popery .]  Pagan  condition  or  practice ;  heathenry. 

1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  144  It  is  all  one,  as  if 
they  had  said,  bawdrie,  hethenrie,  paganrie.  1866  J.  B. 
ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  Notes  259  The  memory  of  this  paganry 
did  not  disappear  when  all  traces  of  lake  and  solar  rites  had 
passed  away. 

t  Pa'gany.  Oh.  [Refashioning  of  PATENT, 
after  pagan.  Cf.  Tuscany^  =  PAGANDOM. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Iviii.  797  He  slew  Sorbryn,  the 
moose  valyant  knyght  in  all  pagany.  1594  CAREW  Tasso 
(1881)  u  Where  midst  vnnumbred  troopes  of  Paganie.  .few 
of  his  Countrey  are. 

Page  (p^dj),  st.i  Also  5  payge,  6  Sc.  pege. 
[a.  OF.  page  =  It.  paggio,  med.L.  pagius  (^1300, 
Du  Cange) :  cf.  Sp.  page,  Pg.fagsm  in  sama  sense. 

The  origin  of  the  Romanic  word  is  unsettled.  Diez  con- 
jectured for  It.  paggio  derivation  from  Gr.  irai'Sicy  boy, 
which  is  very  doubtful ;  Litlre"  suggests  that  med.  L.  pagins 
is  from  pngus  the  country,  a  country  district,  comparing 
Pr.  pnges  villain,  rustic  :-L.  pagensis,  and  cites  the  state- 
ment of  Fauchet  (1601),  that  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  VI 
and  VII,  1380-1461, page  in  Fr.  seems  to  have  been  applied 
solely  to  fie  viles persennes.] 

I.  1 1-  A  boy,  youth,  lad.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7499  Quat  bot  to  lese  |?i  lijf,  leue  page. 
Ibid.  10295  War  pages  nan  for  hirdes  sett,  Bot  stalworth 
men  (>air  bestes  gett.  1375  BARBOLR  Bruct  l.  289  He  had 
A  Sone,  A  litill  Knave,  pat  wes  J»an  bot  a  lilill  page,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  52  A  child  j>at  was  of  half  yeer  age  In 
Cradel  it  lay  and  was  a  propre  page.  £1440  \'ork  Myst. 
xviii.  101  pat  yonge  page  [the  infant  Jesus]  liffe  boll  mon 
for-gange,  But  yf  bou  fast  flee  fio  his  foo.  1582  STANV- 
HURST  JEruis  u.  (Arb.)  46  My  father  vnwclthy  mee  sent, 
then  a  prittye  page,  hither. 

f2.  A  male  person  of  the  'lower  orders',  or 
of  low  condition  or  manners:  a  term  of  contempt 
and  sometimes  of  opprobrium;  cf.  K.VAVE  2, 3.  Obs. 

13. .  K.  Alls.  6461  So  wex  yalow  is  heore  visages,  In  the 
world  no  buth  so  foule  pages!  1:1386  CHAUCER  J-'rankl. 
Pral.  20  He  hath  leuere  talken  with  a  page  Than  to  comune 
with  any  gentil  wi.ght  There  he  myghte  lerne  gentillesse 
aright,  c  1430  l/ynins  I'iig.  62  He  [Satan]  wolde  haue 
peerid  with  god  of  blis;  Now  is  he  in  helle  moost  loobel' 
page.  CI440  Vork  Mysl.  xxix.  381  Sirs,  we  muste  jjre- 
sente  (>is  page  [Jesus]  to  ser  Pilate.  1508  UUSBAH  ftia 
Mariit  Wemtn  313  That  page  was  neuer  of  sic  price  for  to 
presome  anys  Wnto  my  persone  to  be  peir.  a.  1519  SKFLTOM 
Dk.  Albany  416  A  prince  to  play  the  page  It  is  a  rechelesse 
rage,  And  a  lunatyke  ouerage. 

3.  A  boy  or  lad  employed  as  a  servant  or  at- 
tendant ;  hence,  a  male  servant  of  the  lowest  grade 
in  his  line  of  service,  corresponding  to  an  apprentice 
in  trade ;  one  whose  part  it  is  to  assist  and  learn 
from  an  upper  or  more  experienced  sen-ant  or 
officer,  a.  Formerly  in  the  most  wide  and  general 
use;  also  with  special  qualifications,  as,  page  of  the 
kitchen,  scullery  ( «=  scullion),  stable  ( =  stable- 
boy),  etc.  Obs.  in  general  use ;  but  b.  Still  applied 
in  Kast  Anglia  to  a  shepherd's  attendant,  whether 
boy,  lad,  or  man.  (Cf.  modern  uses  of  boy,  as  in 
cabin-boy,  cow-boy,  post-boy,  stable-boy,  etc.) 


Wr..Wulcker  623/2  A  payee  of  the  keschyn.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pan.  377/1  Page  of  a  stabylle,  equarius.  14  .  Customs  a/ 
Malton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  61  pai  schall  haffe  in  \f  sayd 


(1893)  300,  I  half  ane  pege  ..  will  ..  bring  to  me  sic  thing 
as  I  will  haif.  1707  CHAMBERLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  539  (The 
Queens  Officers  and  Servants)  Scullery  ..  Yeoman  . .  Joint 
Grooms . .  Page . .  Servant . .  Child. 

b.  1819  RAINBIRD  Agric.  (1849)  397  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 
a  1815  FORBV  I'x.  E.  Anglia,  Page,  the  lad  attending  on  a 
shepherd.  1847-78  HAI.UWKLL,  Page,  the  common  and 
almost  only  name  of  a  shepherd's  sen-ant,  whether  boy  or  man. 
. .  Extensively  used  through  Suffolk,  and  probably  further. 

4.  Chivalry.  A  boy  or  lad  in  training  for  knight- 
hood, and  attached  to  the  personal  service  of  a 
knight,  whom  he  followed  on  foot,  being  not  yet 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  squire.  Cf.  foot-page 
(Foot  s/'.),  FOOTMAN  3.  Now  only  Hist.  Hence 
t  b.  A  foot-soldier,  f  C.  A  camp-servant.  Obs. 

13 ..  K.  A  Us.  6022  Fyve  hundred  thousand  Knyghtis  to 


ll.ill  vii,  If  we  place  you  as  page  to  any  one  else,  it  mii^t  J 

solely  be  with  a  view  to  your  military  promotion  hereafter. 


PAGE. 

1858  TRENCH  Sfnem.  JV.  T.  viii.  (1876)  30  Like  that  of  the 
squire  or  page  of  the  Middle  Ages.] 

b,  0.  c  1330  K.  HHUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  163  A  hundreth 
knyghtes  mo..8c  four  hundreth  to  bote,  squieres  of  gode 
aray,  &  fiue  hundreth  o  fote.  to  whilk  1  salle  pay. .  Knyght, 
squier  &  pages,  be  termes  of  two  ?crc.  c  1440  Promp.  Part'. 
33_7/i  ¥a%*,pagetatpedissequus,pettes.  1480  CAXTON  t  kron. 
Eng.v\\.  (1520)120/1  Whyle  this  doynge  lasted  the  engly&she 
pages  toke  the  pylfre  of  the  Scottes.  1963  GOLDIMG  Cjrutr 
(1565)60  Learning  by  the  flyght  of  oure  horsemen  and  pages 
\calonutn\  in  what  case  the  matter  stood.  163*  SHEKWOOD, 
A  sou tdiers  page,  gonjut. 

5.  A  youth  employed  as  the  personal  attendant  of 
a  person  of  rank.     (In  earlier  times  often  himself 
of  gentle  birth,  and  placed  in  this  position  in  order 
to  be  trained  in  the  usages  of  good  society.) 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Ilk.  Nurture  1123  Yeff  he  be  a. .page,., 
recevehym  as  a. .  grome  goodly  in  fere.  1585'!'.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xviii.  51  A  place  for  yong  children, 
which  are  pages.  1591  SHAKS.  Rent,  ff  Jnl.  in.  i.  97. 
1606  CHAPMAN  Monsieur  D'Olive  Plays  1873  1.  107  Pages 
and  Parasits  [live]  by  making  legges.  1717-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Page,  a  youth  of  state,  retained  in  the  family  of  a 
prince  or  great  personage . .  to  attend  in  visits  of  ceremony, 
do  messages,  bear  up  trains,  robes,  etc.  and . .  to  have  a 
genteel  education,  and  learn  his  exercises.  1756  tr.  Keysltr's 
Trav.  (1760)  I.  455  A  lady  of  considerable  rank,  who  ..  is 
allowed  a  page,  oryagnzzo,  and  he  must  not  exceed  fourteen 
years  of  age.  1806  SCOTT  Alarm,  i.  xv,  Where  hast  thou 
left  that  page  of  thine,  That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine? 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  I--ng.  xxii.  IV.  789  Many  coaches  and 
six,  attended  by  harbingers,  footmen,  and  pages. 

b.  Hence,  a  title  of  various  officers  of  a  royal 
or  princely  household,  usually  with  some  dis- 
tinctive addition,  as  page  of  honour,  page  of  the 
back-stairs,  of  the  chamber,  of  the  presence,  etc. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  569  A  veer  or  two  he  was  in 
this  seruyse  Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelye  the  brighte. 
1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  103/1  Bryan  Wager,  page  of  oure 
Robes.  1509-10  Act  \  lien.  I'lII,  c.  14  Yonten  Gromes 
and  pagys  of  ihe  Kynges  Chambre.  a  is6a  G.  CAVKNDISH 
ll'otsey  (1893)  81,  xii  goodly  ypng  gentilmen,  called  pages 
of  honour.  1664  \title)  Comedies  and  Tragedies.  Written 
by  Thomas  Killlgrew,  Page  of  Honour  to  King  Charles  the 
First.  1698  LuTTkELL/fnV/AW.  (1857)  'V.  416  A  son  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Vemon  is  made  page  of  the  presence  to  the 
duke  of  Glocester.  1707  CHAMBKRLAYNE  St.  Ut.  Brit.  544 
(The  Queen's  Officers  and  Servants! ..  Pages  of  the  Hack- 
Stairs  [6] . .  Their  Salary  So/,  per  Annum  each.  Pages  of 
the  PresenceChamber  [4]..'!  heir  Salary  25/.  per  Annum 
each.  Grooms  of  the  Great-Chamber  (10)  ..  Their  Salary 
4p/.  Ibid.  551  (The  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  his  Officers).. 
Equerry  of  the  Ci  own  Stable  . .  2567.  Pages  of  Honour 
(4). .  is6/.  each.  Gentleman  of  the  Horse.  .256/.  1899  Pall 
Mall  Mag.  Apr.  514  Loudon..was  made  a  page  of  the 
backstairs  to  Queen  Mary.  1900  Whilaker's  Aim.  87  (Her 
Majesty's  Household).  .Pages  of  the  Back  Stairs  [4],  Stale 
Pages  [2].  Page  of  the  Chambers. . .  Pages  of  the  Presence 
[5).  Pages,  Men  [3).  Ibid.  88  Masler  of  the  Horse..; 
Ciown  Equerry..  ;  Pages  of  Honour  [4). 

o.  Hence,  in  mod.  usage,  often  applied  to  a  boy 
or  lad  (usually  in  '  buttons'  or  livery,  employed  in 
a  private  house,  a  club,  hotel,  large  shop,  etc.,  to 
attend  to  the  door,  go  on  errands,  and  the  like ;  a 
foot-boy;  in  U.S.  to  an  attendant  upon  a  legis- 
lative body.  d.  Also  applied  to  liitle  boys  fanci- 
fully dressed  at  a  wedding  ceremony  to  bear  the 
bride's  train. 

1781  COWPER  Truth  146  She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy 
behind : . .  His  predecessor's  coat  advanced  to  wear,  Which 
future  pages  yet  are  doomed  to  share.  1819  LvnoM 
Devereux  u.  i.  There.. a  page,  in  purple  and  silver,  sat 
upon  the  table,  swinging  his  legs  to  and  fro.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Parson's  Daughter  (1847)  222  A  small  white  faced  boy  who 
was  called  '  page  '  to  Aunt  Eleanor,  . .  superseding  what 
commonly-minded  persons  were  accustomed  to  consider 
footboys.  1897  W.  W.  JACOBS  Skippers  Wooing  »l.  127 
And  Hcnry'll  be  a  little  page  in  white  satin  knickers  holding 
up  the  bride's  train. 

II.  Transferred  uses. 

6.  A  clip  or  other  contrivance,  for  holding  up 
a  woman's  skirt  in  walking. 

1864  SALA  Quite  Alone  xxvii.  185  The  artful  arrangement 
of  hooks  and  strings,  known  as  '  ladies'  pages '. 

7.  Entom.  Collector's  name  for  a  black  and  green 
South  American  hawk-moth  of  the  family  Uraniidx. 

1886  in  Ceuselts  Encycl.  Diet.  1901  It  'estm.  Cox.  30  Nov. 
4/2  During  the  last  two  years  swarms  of  a  singularly  hand- 
some butterfly,  with  dark  green  wings  and  while  tails,  have 
been  noticed  in  Trinidad,  ..it  is  now  known  that  they  are 
the  '  green  pages  '  of  the  Venezuelan  forests. 

8.  Brick-making.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Page,  the  track  carrying  the 
pallets,  which  support  the  newly  molded  bricks  and  on 
which  they  are  slipped  to  the  off-bearing  boy.  at  ihe  end. 

(Fr.  page  was  formerly  applied  to  Ihe  bnckmakers  boy 
who  carried  the  newly  moulded  bricks  on  the  pallets.] 

9.  Comb.,  as  page-boy,  -work ;  page-like  adj. 
16.3  MASSINCER  Dk.  Milan  HI.  i,  All  thedangers  That, 

page-like,  wait   on  the  success  of  war.     1888   I.ICHTHA 
Yng.  Seigneur  53  'So,  then,  do  your  own  pa^e-work  .  said 
HavilamT    ^spectator  8  Feb.  20!/i  Loitering  m  the 
division  lobbies  as  if  they  were  untrustworthy  page-boys 
a  round  of  morning  errands.    1903  Daily  C'";"*-'°.M^.2? 
There  are  large  numbers  of  page-boyi  employed  in  W 
end  clubs  and  hotels. 

Page  (p^dj),  sb?  [a.  F.  page  fem.  (1 2th  c. 
Uatz.-Darm.)  a 'page  :-L-  P°gi»«  a  ltaf  of  a  ** 
n  written  page,  f.  stem  fag-  of  pangtre  t. 

a   leaf  of  a  book,    manuscript. 


PAGE. 

Full  page,  a  page  containing  its  full  complement  of  printed 
lines,  or  containing  an  engraving  or  illustration  which 
occupies  the  entire  page  ;  alsoattrio. :  cf.  FULL  a.  12.  Page 
for  page,  corresponding  in  the  paging  ;  also  attrib. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphun  (Arb.)  9  Seneca  let 
bloud  Hne  by  line  and  page  by  page,  at  length  must  needes 
die  to  our  stage.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xnu  xii.  393  If  one 
leafe  of  this  large  Paper  were  plucked  off,  the  more  pages 
tooke  harme  thereby,  £  were  lost.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
s.  v.,  Some  confound  _/&/*>  stnd^affe;  when  as  a  folio  or  leaf 
properly  comprehends  two  pages.  179*  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Rom.  Forest  ix,  Intending  only  to  look  cursorily  over  the 
few  first  pages.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  it.  i.  224  The  pheno- 
mena referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages.  1889  H.  O. 
SOMMER  Malory**  Arthur  Pref.  8  Caxton  is  reprinted  page 
for  page,  line  for  line,  word  for  word.  1896  in  Moxon"s 
Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  p.  xviii,  A  Hne-for-line  and  page- 
for-page  reprint  of  the  original  text. 

D.  Printing.  The  type  set  up,  or  made  up  from 
slips  or  galleys,  for  printing  a  page. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Printing,  The  page,  then, 
composed  and  ranged  in  the  galley,  he  ties  it  up  therein  with 
a  cord  or  packthread,  and  sets  it  by.  1824  J.  JOHNSON 
Typogr.  II.  193  A  few  observations  on  the  method  of  tying 
up  a  page.  1891  W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  254, 
I  will  set  up  a  trial-page  of  the  G[olden]  L[egend]. 

C.  Type-founding.  One  of  the  parcels  into  which 
new  type  is  made  up  by  the  founders,  to  be  sent 
out :  usually  8  inches  by  4. 

1882  J.  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing' (i&ty  15  Type  is  sent 
from  the  founders  in  parcels.  ..The  parcel  is  called  a  page. 
1903  H.  HART  Let.  to  Editor,  Moxon  calls  these  type- 
founders' pages '  cartridges '. 

2.  Jig.  a.  Any  page,  or  the  pages  collectively,  of 
a  writing ;  hence,  rhetorically, Writing,  book ,  record. 
b.    An  episode   such  as  would  fill  a  page  in  a 
written  history ;   a  single  phase  of  the  '  book  of 
nature',  or  of  the  '  book  of  life*  (see  BOOK  sb.  4). 

1619  DRAYTON  Past.  Eel.  y.  viii,  On  the  world's  idols  I  do 
hate  to  smile,  Nor  shall  their  names  e'er  in  my  page  appear. 
1750  GRAY  Elegy  xiii,  Her  ample  page  Rich  with  the  spoils 
of  time.  1752  —  Bentley  v,  That  ..  inspiration  ..  That 
burns  in  Shakespeare's  or  in  Milton's  page.  1822  SOUTHEY 
Ode  King's^  Visit  Scot,  xl,  A  deeper  tragedy  ..  hath  never 
fill'd  The  historic  page.  1851  TRENCH  Poems  54  Nor  merely 
in  the  fair  page  nature  shows,  But  in  the  living  page  of 
human  life  To  look  and  learn.  1885  Daily  Tel.  24  July, 
A  bright  page  in  her  military  history. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.,    as  page-head,    -heading, 
-picture,  -turning;  page-cord,  -gauge  (see  quots. 
1858,  1875);  page-paper,  a  piece  of  stiff  paper 
on  which  a  page  of  type  is  placed  before  being 
fastened  up  with  others  in  a  forme ;  page-proof, 
a  pull  taken  from  type  made  up  into  paged  form. 

18247.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  193  The  compositor,  .takes 
a  page  paper  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  puts  it  against 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  1858  SIMMON  us /?«•/.  Trade, Page- 
cord,  thin  twine  used  by  printers  to  tie  together  the  pages  or 
columns  [of  type]  previous  to  printing.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Page-gage,  a  standard  of  length  for  the  pages  of 
a  given  piece  of  work.  1901  Daily  Chron,  15  July  3/2  The 
most  continuous  feature  in  this  book  is  the  series  of  attractive 
page-pictures. 

Page  (p^ds),  V'1  [f.  PAGE  j^.1]  a.  trans. 
To  wait  on,  attend,  or  follow,  like  a  page.  b.  To 
page  it,  to  act  as  page. 

iw6  H.  CHETTLE  in  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  195  lie  square  and  set  it  out  in  Pages,  that  shall  page 
and  lackey  his  infamie  after  him.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv. 
iii.  224  Will  these  moyst  Trees,  .page  thy  heeles  And  skip 
when  thou  point's!  out?  1638  FORD  Fancies^  v.  ii,  Nitido 
has  paged  it  trimly  too.  18x9  KEATS  Otho  \.  i.  79  Go,  page 
his  dusty  heels  upon  a  march. 

Page  (p^da),  z/.2    [f.  PAGE  sb.%\ 

1.  trans.  To  put  consecutive  numbers  upon  the 
pages  of  (a  book,  manuscript,  etc.) ;  to  paginate. 

1628  PRYNNE  Cens.  Cozens  53  The  first  part  of  his  Booke . . 
is  not  paged.  1817  Cobbttt's  Weekly  Pol.  Pamphlet  22  Mar. 
353  The  former  part,  .is  paged  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  with 
the  paging  of  Number  Fifteen.  1878  EBSWORTH  in  Brath- 
tuait's  Strappado  Pref.  17  Even  when  consecutively  paged, 
his  volumes  are  often  composed  of  several  distinct  works. 

2.  Printing.  To  make  up  (composed  type)  into 
pages. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

b.  Type-founding.  To  pack  up  (new  type)  in 
pieces  for  sending  out. 

1903  H.  HART  Let.  to  Editor,  When  type  has  been  cast, 
it  is  set  up ;  then  dressed ;  then  paged  ;  i.  e.  packed  up  in 
convenient  pieces.  The  founder  will,  if  requested,  page  his 
type  otherwise  than  to  the  standard  width. 

Pageant  (pae-d3ent,  p?>-),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-6 
pagyn,  (6  pagen,  -eon,  padgin,  -ion,  paidgion, 
^.pad3(e)ane,-yan),6-7pagin.  £.  5pagend(e, 
(padzhand,  pachand,  paiande,  pageunt,  pa- 
jant, padgeant,  -iant,  pacent,  pachent),  5-6 
pagent,  6  pageaunt,  (-ia(u)nt,  -ient,  -y(a)nt, 
pageyond,  paia(n)nt,  -auntt,  *$<:.pad3and)}6-7 
pageante,  (7  paygend,  pagiente),  5-  pageant. 
[Late  ME.  pagyn, >  padgin,  etc.,  in  contemporary 
Anglo-Latin,  pagina;  subseq.  with  accrescent  -t 
or  -d,  as  in  ancient,  etc. :  see  -ANT  3.  Origin  and 
history  obscure :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  A  scene  acted  on  the  stage ;  spec,  one  scene  or 
act  of  a  mediaeval  mystery  play.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  206  He  bat  kan  best  pleie  a 
pagyn  [v.  r.  pagent]  of  be  devyl . ,  schal  haue  most  bank  of 
pore&  riche.  14..  Cov.  Myst.  Prol.  'passiml  Pagent  1427-8 
Cwntry  Leet  Bk.  If.  45  b,  The  smythes  of  Coventre.. 
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shewen .  .how  thei  were  discharged  of  the  cptelers  pachand 
be  a  lete  in  the  tyme  of  John  Gote  then  meire.  1457  Ibid. 
173  b,  She  [Q.  Margaret]  sygh  then  alle  the  pagentes  pleyde 
save  domesday,  which  myght  not  be  pleyde  for  lak  of  day. 
1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  372  That  v.  pageunts  be  hadd 
amonge  the  craftes.  1468  J-  PASTON  jr.  in  Lett.  11.317  Many 
pagentys  wer  pleyed  in  hyr wey  in  Bryggys  to  hyr  welcomyng. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poenis  xxvi.  109  Than  cryd  Mahoun  for  a 
Heleand  pad}ane  [v.  r.  pad^eane].  15*3  SKELTON  Gar/. 
Laurel  1383  Of  paiauntis  that  were  played  in  Joyous  Garde. 
1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Pagiant  in  a  playe,  mistere*  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  21  a,  I  haue  rehersed  vnto 
thee  . .  the  persons  of  this  scene  or  pageaunte.  a  1603 
T.  CARTWRIGHT  Con/ut.  RJum.  N.  T.  ( 1618^477  As  they 
haue  multiplyed  the  number  of  their  Stages,  so  thus  they 
multiply  their  pagins  and  parts.  1641  MILTON  Animadv. 
(1851)  213  His  former  transition  was  in  the  faire  about  the 
Jugglers,  now  he  is  at  the  Pageants  among  the  Whifflers. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past,  HI.  ii.  137  The  prologue. .con- 
tains the  argument  of  the  several  pageants,  or  acts,  that 
constitute  the  piece.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xx,  The 
morris-dancers.. again  played  their  pageant. 

b.  Jig.  The  part  acted  or  played  by  any  one  in 
an  affair,  or  in  the  drama  of  life;  performance;  esp. 
in  to  play  ones  pageant^  to  act  one's  part.  Obs. 
or  arch. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wlcs.  I.  129  }>es  pagyn  playen 
t»ei  bat  hiden  be  treujw  of  Goddis  lawe.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  x.  Ixxix,  How  now,  said  Launcelot  vnto  Arthur, 
yonder  rydeth  a  knyght  that  playeth  his  pagent  s.  1478  SIR 
J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett,  III.  235  As  ffor  thepagent..the  Erie 
off  Oxenforde  bathe  pleyid  atte  Hammys.  .he  lyepe  the 
wallys,  and  wente  to  the  dyke,  and  in  to  the  dyke  to  the 
chynne.  a  1529  SKELTON  Death  Law.  IV  85,  I  have 
played  my  pageyond,  now  am  \  past.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasrn.  Par.  Matt.  vi.  44  Ye  must  not  playe  your  pageant 
m  the  sight  of  menne.  1574  STUDELEY  (title)  The  Pageant 
of  Popes,  contayninge  the  lyues  of  all  the  Bishops  of  Rome . . 
to  the  Yeare  of  Grace  1555.  .written  in  Latin  by  Maister 
Bale  [etc.).  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Crotsic  Ixiii,  We  must 
play  the  pageant  out. 

t  c.  A  part  acted  to  deceive  or  impose  upon 
any  one  ;  a  trick.  To  play  one  a  pageant,  to  play 
him  a  trick,  to  impose  upon  or  deceive  him.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  97  In  Ms  manere  bei  pleien  be 
pagyn  of  scottis ;  for  as  scottis  token  J>e  skochen  of  armes 
of  seynt  george  &  here-bi  traieden  englischemen,  so  bes 
anticristis  prelatis  taken  name  &  staat  of  cristis  apostlis.  1530 
PALSGR.  658/2  He  had  thought  to  playe  me  a  pagent,  il 
me  cityda  (fanner  le  bout.  1582  STAXYHURST  sEneis  i. 
(Arb.)  22  This  spightful  pageaunt  of  his  owne  syb  luno 
remembring  [Nee  latnere  doli  f rat  rein  lunonis  et  irx\. 
1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estiennes  World  of  Wonders  88  This 
pageant  was  plaid  by  a  Hollander. 

t  d.   A  scene  represented  on  tapestry,  or  the  like. 

*S57  More**  Wks.  €E  ij  b,  Mayster  Thomas  More  in  his 
youth  deuysed  in  hys  fathers  house  in  London,  a  goodly 
hangyng  of  fyne  paynted  clothe,  with  nyue  pageauntes,  and 
verses  ouer  euery  of  those  pageauntes:  which  verses.. de- 
clared what  the  ymages  in  those  pageauntes  represented. 

f2.  A  stage  or  platform  on  which  scenes  were 
acted  or  tableaux  represented  ;  esp.  in  early  use,  the 
movable  structure  or  'carriage',  consisting  of  stage 
and  stage  machinery  (MACHINE  sb.  6),  used  in  the 
open  air  performances  of  the  mystery  plays.  Obs. 


[1392-3  Cartulary  of  St.  Mary'^  Coventry  If.  85  b  (in 
Sharp  Diss.  Cov.  Myst.  66),  Domum  pro  le  pagent  pannari- 
orum  Coventre.]  1450  Coventry  Smiths'  Acct.  {Ibid,  20) 
Spend  to  bryng  the  pagent  in-to  gosford-stret  vd,  1453  Ibid. 
15  t>e  kepers  of  the  craft  shall  let  bring  forth  be  pajant  & 
find  clothys  that  gon  abowte  be  pajant,  and  find  russhes 
berto.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  266/1  A  Paiande,  lusorium.  1500 
m  York  Myst.  Introd.  35  The  cartwryghts  (are]  to  make  iiij 
new  wheles  to  the  pagiaunt.  1535  Covent.  Weavers'  Accts., 
Paid  to  the  wryght  for  mendyng  the  pagent  iijs.  ijrf.  121595 
ARCHD.  ROGERS  in  Sharp  Diss.  17  The  maner  of  these 
playes  weare,  euery  company  had  his  pagiant,  or  parte, 
which  pageants  weare  a  high  scafolde  with  2  rowmes,  a 
higher  and  a  lower,  vpon  4  wheeles.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's 
Frauds  Romish  Monks  (ed.  3)  344  Judith  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  Women  of  Italy,  and  ..  round  about 
her  (upon  the  same  Frame  or  Pageant)  they  had  placed.. 
Musicians.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  44  On  a  Pageant 
over-against  the  Pagod  they  had  a  Set  of  Dancers  handed 
like  Puppits,  to  the  amusing  of  the  Mobile,  1739  CIBBER 
Aj>ol.  (1756)  II.  155  Pageants,  that  is,  stages  erected  in  the 
open  street,  were  part  of  the  entertainment. 

t  b.   A  piece  of  stage  machinery  ;    also,  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  or  machine  generally.   Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  238  Of  all  the  crafty  and  subtyle 
paiantis  and  pecis  of  warke  made  by  mannys  wyt,  to  go  or 
moue  by  them  selfe,  the  clocke  is  one  of  the  beste.  1611 
FLORIO,  Pegma,  a  frame  or  pageant,  to  rise,  mooue,  or  goe 
h  selfe  with  vices,  a  1719  ADDISON  (J.),  The  poets  con- 
trived the  following  pageant  or  machine  for  the  pope's 
entertainment ;  a  huge  floating  mountain,  that  was  split  in 
the  top  in  imitation  of  Parnassus.  1861  WRIGHT  Ess.Archxol. 
II.  xxL  173  Pageant — a  word.. subsequently  in  general  use 
to  denote  stage  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

3.  A  tableau,  representation,  allegorical  device, 
or  the  like,  erected  on  a  fixed  stage  or  carried  on  a 
moving  car,  as  a  public  show ;  any  kind  of  show, 
device,  or  temporary  structure,  exhibited  as  a 
feature  of  a  public  triumph  or  celebration.  Dumb 
'.ant  =  dumb  show.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 


This  sense,  in  which  'scene'  and  'stage'  are  combined, 
may  have  been  the  intermediate  link  between  i  and  a.) 

[1432  Let.  in  Mumtn.  Gildh.  (Rolls)  III.  App.  459  Para- 
batur  machina,  satis  pulchra,  in  cujus  medio  stabat  gigas 
mine  magmtudinis  ..  ex  utroque  latere  ipsius  gigantis  in 
eadem  pagina  erigebantur  duo  animalia  vocata  'antelops'.J 
1511  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camdcn)  8  Bytwene  euery  of  the 
pagentis  went  lytill  children  ..  gloryously  and  rychely 
dressyd.  1533  Coronation  Q.  Anne  in  Arb.  Garner  II.  47 
A  rightly  costly  pageant  of  Apollo  with  the  Nine  Muses 


PAGEANT. 

among  the  mountains.  Jbid.^  A  sumptuous  and  costly 
pageant  in  manner  of  a  castle  wherein  was  fashioned  a 
heavenly  roof  and  under  it  upon  agri-en  was  a  root  or  stock, 
whereout  sprang  a  multitude  of  white  and  red  roses  [etc.], 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sltidanes  Coinm.  330  At  M  Ulan.,  were  set 
up. .triumphant  arkes,  pageons,  and  images,  with  honour- 
able posies  written.  i6xx  COTGR.,  Pegmatet  a  stage,  or 
frame  whereon  Pageants  be  set,  or  carried.  1642  ROCKRS 
Naantan  55  To  stand  as  a  dumb  pageant,  without  saluta- 
tion. 1706  PHILLIPS,  Pageant,  a  triumphal  Chariot  or  Arch, 
or  other  pompous  Device  usually  carry 'd  about  in  Publick 
Shews,  a  1745  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768 )  IV.  27  You  would  have 
put  me  to  an  additional  expence,  by  having  a  raree-shew  (or 
pageant)  as  of  old,  on  the  lord-mayor's  day.  Mr.  Pope  and 
I  were  thinking  to  have  a  large  machine  carried  through  the 
city,  with  a  printing-press,author, publishers,  hawkers,  devils, 
&c.  and  a  satirical  poem  printed  and  thrown  from  the  press  to 
the  mob.  1875  A.  W.  WARD  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.  (1899)  I.  145 
Those  pageants,  in  the  generally  accepted  later  and  narrower 
use  of  the  term,  which  consisted  of  moving  shows  devoid  of 
either  action  or  dialogue,  or  at  least  only  employing  the  aid 
of  these  incidentally,  by  way  of  supplementing  and  explaining 
the  living  figures  or  groups  of  figures  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators. 

^  Jig.  Something  which  is  a  mere  empty  or 
specious  show  without  substance  or  reality. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byrons  Conspir.  Plays  1873  II.  239  With- 
out which  love  and  trust ;  honor  is  shame;  A  very  Pageant, 
and  a  propertie.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  \.  ix.  (1718)  37  Think 
ye  the  Pageants  of  your  hopes  are  able  To  stand  secure  on 
earth,  when  earth  itselfs  unstable?  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F. 
(1869)  II.  xxxviii.  396  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty 
pageant.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  h.  354  The 
sovereign,  divested  of  all  but  the  name  of  king,  sinks  into  an 
empty  pageant. 

b.  ?  A  specious  tribute  or  token. 

1750  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Printer  Ce".  Advert.  3  Apr.  in  Bos- 
well  Life^  Many,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to 
starve  him  when  alive,  have  heaped  expensive  pageantsupon 
his  grave. 

5.  A  brilliant  or  stately  spectacle  arranged  for 
effect ;  esp.  a  procession  or  parade  with  elaborate 
spectacular  display;  a  showy  parade. 

1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  in  W.  xv,  Embroider 'd  surcoats  and 
emblazon'd  shields,.  .Made  a  rare  pageant,  as  with  sound 
of  trump,  Tambour  and  cittern,  proudly  they  went  on.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  200  Few  pageants  can  be  more 
stately  and  frigid  than  an  English  funeral  in  town.  1852 
TENNYSON  Ode  Dk.  Wellington  iii,  Lead  out  the  pageant 
i  fad  and  slow,  ..  Let  the  long  long  procession  go.  1855 
PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  I.  i.  ii.  17  The  glittering  pageant 
entered  thegatesof  the  capital.  1868  FREEMAN  Norttt.  Cong. 
II.  vii.  6  The  consecration  of  a  King  was  then  not  a  mere 
pageant. 

6.  a.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  Of  or  acting  in  a 
pageant;  sta^e-,  puppet- ;  specious. 

1659  Par/.  Speech  Other  Ho.  4  To  these  we  are  to  stand 
bare,  whilst  theirpageant  stage  Lordships  daign  to  give  us  a 
conference  upon  their  Breeches.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3758/3 
We  will. .Assist  YourMajesty  against  the  French  King, his 
Pageant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  others.  1736  HERVEY 
Atetn.  I.  73  France  and  England  the  pageant  mediators  in 
a  quarrel.. which  was  made  up  without  their  privity,  c  1800 
H.  K.  WHITE  Poet.  Wks.  (1837)  36  The  pageant  insects  of  a 
glittering  hour.  i868J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.Ch.  Eng.  I.  55  Cam- 
peggio  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  a  mere  pageant-legate. 
D.  Cotnb.,  a.*  pageant -master, -play  ^-plot^-tableaU) 
-•wheel',  pageant-loving %A).\  pageant-car,  the  car 
which  carried,  or  served  as,  a  stage  for  acting  in 
the  open  air ;  f  pageant-house,  the  house  in  which 
the  stage  and  properties  for  the  play  were  kept ; 
1" pageant-idol,  an  idol  which  is  a  mere  'vain 
show';  fpageant-money,  -pence,  -silver,  money 
contributed  for  the  mystery-play ;  pageant-thing, 
a  thing  that  is  a  mere  *  vain  show ',  an  idol. 

1893  G.  S.  TYACK  in  Andrews  Bygone  Warwick.  66  The 
stages  of  the  ^pageant-cars.  1420  in  York  Plays  Introd.  36 
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for 'the  pageante  bowse  farme  yerely  due,  xijrf.  1696  TATE 
&  BRADY  /^.xcvii.  7  All  who  of  "Pageant-Idols  boast.  1899 
Academy  12  Aug.  157/1  He  provided  'Trionfi '  for  the  delight 
of  a  *  pageant  -loving  folk.  1479  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  41 
To  chuse  searchers  and  *pageant  master.  1525  in  Sharp 
Weavers'  Pageant  so  Rec.  of  the  masters  for  the  *pagynt- 
money  xvjs.  liijrf.  1551-2  in  Sharp  Diss.  C07'.  Myst.  22 
Reseyved  of  the  craft  for  *pagent  pencys  \\is.  ^d.  1607 
MIDDLETON  Your  Five  Gallants  \i.  i,  Some  *pageant-plot, 
or  some  device  for  the  tilt-yard.  2492  in  York  Myst.  Introd. 
23  note,  *Paiaunt  silver.  1696  TATF.  &  BRADY  Ps.  cxv.  6  The 
*Pageant -thing  has  Ears  and  Nose,  But  neither  hears  nor 
smells.  1584  in  Sharp  Cm>.  Myst.  (1825)  38  Payde  for  sope 
for  the  *pagent  wheles  \\\}d. 

[Note.  The  word  in  the  preceding  senses  is  known  only  in 
English,  and  in  the  Anglo-Latin  pfigitia.  The  two  main 
early  senses  were  '  scene  displayed  on  a  stage ',  and  '  stage 
on  which  a  scene  is  exhibited  or  acted '.  The  relative  order 
of  these  is  not  certain  j  but,  so  far  as  instances  have  been 
found,  the  sense '  scene '  appears  first.  The  Anglo-L.  pUgina 
is  in  form  identical  with  the  known  ancient  L.  pagina  leaf 
(of  a  book),  PAGE  sb.*\  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  from 
pAgina  French  had,  beside  the  popularly  descended  pagtt 
a  literary  form  paging,  Pagene,  'page  of  a  book',  which  also 
came  into  Eng.  in  the  forms  PAGINF,  Pagyn(e,  Pagen,  and 
even  (in  isth  c.)  pagent,  forms  which  are  identical  with 


sy  to  conceive  how  the  sense    page     __    

play,  might  have  passed  into  that  of 'scene  '  or 'act ';  but 
direct  evidence  connecting  the  two  has  not  been  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  some,  who  take  '  stage '  as  the  earlier  sense, 
have  suggested  for  pagina  a  possible  passage  of  sense  from 
'  tablet  or  slab  (for  inscription  ) '  to  '  board ',  and  so  to  'stage '; 
or  have  seen  in  the  i4~isth  c,  Anglo-Latin  pagina  a  more 
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m  le^s  independent  fonnalion  from  the  stem  pag-  of  L, 
/.i'/,',v»v  ta  fix,  cognate  with  L.  coiitptiges,  tontpiigo,  com. 
f'.it^ina  Mixing  together',  'joining',  coinpAginata  'fixed 

together  '  (whence  perh.  'framework');  or  have  thought  it 

a  representative,  in  some  way,  of  L.  pepina,  Or.  nriyna  4a 

framework  fa.stened  or  joined  together  ,  spec,  'a  movable 
stage  or  scaffold  used  in  theatres  '.  This  last  exactly  gives 
the  sense  of  ptigina,  '  pageant  '  ;  and  not  only  has  Du  Cange 
examples  of  mod.  L.  pegma  as  '  a  wooden  machine  on  which 
statues  are  placed  ',  out  Cotgrave  has  K.  pcginati:  '  a  stage 
or  frame  wliereon  Pageants  be  set  or  carried  '.  Thus  it  is 
indisputable  that  'pageant'  in  the  sense  'stage'  would 
f\.iuly  render  L.  pegma,  and  it  is  further  true  that  the  stem 
pag-  of  pagina  is  cognate  with  jrqy-  of  irifY^a  ',  but  of  any 
actual  historical  relation  between  the  forms  of  these  words, 
or  any  passage  v{  pegma  \nlo  pngina  in  mcd.L.,  there  is  no 
trace.  It  had  been  supposed  that  an  earlier  Anglo-L. 
example  of  farina,  in  a  sense  like  '  boarding  ',  existed  in  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  lath  or  I3th  c.  treatise  of  Alexander 
Ncckham  De  Vtensililms,  printed  (very  inaccurately)  in  T. 
Wright's  /  'ol.  of  Vocabularies  1857,  pp.  96-119,  from  MS. 
Colt  Titus  D.  20,  If.  48  b,  where  Wright  has  'ut  lingnum 
hujus  pagine  forti  aderat  tegminibus'  ;  but  the  actual  read* 
ing  of  the  MS.  is  '  ut  lingnum  /l/V<r0;/fpagine  forti  ad[h]ereat 
tegminibus  ';  so  that  the  supposed  pilginct  'boarding'  has 
no  existence.] 

Pageant  (pas-d^ent,  p?--)i  v.     [f.  prec.] 

t  1.  trans.  To  imitate  as  in  a  pageant  or  play  ; 
to  mimic.  06s.  rare. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  *  Cr.  I.  iii.  151  With  ridiculous  and 
aukward  action,  (Which  Slanderer,  he  imitation  call's)  He 
Pageants  vs. 

2.  To  carry  about  as  a  show  or  in  a  procession. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  (1851)  4  Even  that  Feast  of  love 
and  heavenly-admitted  fellowship  .  .became  the  subject  of 
horror,  and  glouting  adoration,  pageanted  about,  like  a 
dreadful!  Idol.  1660  -  I'ree  Comiitw.  Wks.  (1851)  429  To 
pageant  himself  up  and  down  in  Progress  among  the  per- 
petual bowings  and  cringings  of  an  abject  People. 

8.  To  honour  with  a  pageant. 

1891  Murray's  Mag.  Oct.  599  She  who  once  pageanted 
with  sumptuous  pomp  victorious  Doges  returning  trophy- 
laden. 

Hence  Pageanting  vbl.  sii.,  display  of  pageantry. 

1873  MASSON  Drttmm.  t>/  Ifawtk.  iv.  54  One  may  guess 
the  amount  of  pageanting,  banqueting,  and  speechifying. 

Fa-geaiitecl,  a.  [f.  PAGEANT  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
t  a.  Adorned  with  '  pageants  '  or  scenes  (in  tapestry 
or  the  like  :  see  PAGEANT  sb.  i  d).  Obs.  b.  At- 
tended with  pageantry  and  pomp. 

'539  in  ArchxoL  Jrnl.  (1852)  VII.  270,  iv  alter  clothes  n 
pagentcd  alter  clothes  Ibid.,  Pagented  he[n]gyngs.  1902 
W.  TOYNBEE  in  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Feb.  2/3  Well  might  his 
worth  the  final  fee  Of  pageanted  sepulture  reap. 

t  PageanteeT.    Obs.  rare.     In  7  -gen-,     [f. 

PAGEANT  sb.  :  see  -EER.]  A  player  in  a  pageant 
or  mystery-play  :  in  quot.yfy. 

1614  C;tE  New  Shreds  16  Me  thinkes  these  lewd  pagenteeres 
should  be  questioned,  .in  some  Ecclesiastical!  Court  for 
Prophanation  of  heaven  and  holy  things. 

Pageantic  (padjarntik),  a.  rare.  [f.  PAGEANT 
sb.  +  -10  :  cf.  gigantic.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  pageant  or  pageants. 

1815  T.  SHARP  Dia.  on  Cov.  Myst.  25  Illustration  of  the 
form  and  construction  of  Pageantic  structures. 

Pageantry  (pae-djentri,  p.?'--).     [See  -BY.] 
tl.  Pageants  collectively;    the  public  acting  of 
scenes  or  display  of  tableaux.   Obs. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  ii.  6  What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what 
shows,  What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din,  The  regent  made.. 
To  greet  the  king,    a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  437,  80 
women  gloriously  decked.  .  were  carried  in  litters,  having 
legs  of  gold,  and  500  more  in  others,  whose  legs  were  of   i 
silver  ;  These  things  were  most  remarkable  in  the  Pageantry. 
1714  J.  WVETT  Etlwood's  Autobiogr.  Suppl.  (1765)  391  The 
Pageantry  of  which  Day's  Work,  as  acted  there  by  himself   ; 
he  hath  since  published  with  his  Name  to  it. 

2.  Splendid  display,  gorgeous  spectacular  show  ; 
pomp.     Also  rn.pl. 

1651  J  ER.  TAYLOR  Semi,  for  Year  1  1.  viii.  09  To  prove  that 
we  are  extreamly  proud  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantry. 
J*73.[R-  LEIGH]   1'ransp.  Rek.  10  Not  less  ignoble  then    ] 
Cardinal  Campejus  his  Pageantry.     1717  GAY  Fables  i.  xi.    ! 
6  A  peacock  with  the  poultry  fed,  All  view'd  him  with  an 
envious  <-ye,  And    mocked    his  gaudy  pageantry.      1795 
SOUTIIEY  jo.in  of  Arc  Wks.  1837  I.  186  Blazon'd  shields  and 
gay  accoutrements,  The  pageantry  of  war.      1856  FROUDE 
am.  Ensr.  (1858)  I.  v.  389  Experience  .  .  had  probablysubdued 
their  inclination  for  splendid  pageantry. 

3.  Mere  acting  or  show,  empty  or  specious  dis- 
play, show  without  substance.     Also  with  //. 

1687  BURNET  Contn.  Reply  to  barillas  114  After  a  weeks  | 
Pageantry  of  her  Queenship,  she  was  kept  there  till  her  I 


.  was  cut  offl     '7*s  KEI"LEV  Boylt  Lect.   Serm.  x.    , 
3J4  The  standing  Ceremony  and  continued  Pageantry  of    : 
instantiation,    a  1854  H.  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Hist.  v.    [ 
iS>  153  Chivalry  had  not  yet  declined  to  mere  formal 
pomp  and  pageantry. 

Paged  a^djd),  a.    [f.  PAGE  sb?  or  z>.2  +  -ED.] 
a.   Having  the  pages  numbered,    b.  Having  pages    , 
of  a  specified  kind  or  number,  as  yellow-paged. 

1889  Athenzvm  21  Dec.  853/3  Left  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  in    ! 
a  paged  revise  of  1877. 

Pagedom  (p^-d^dam).  [f.  PAGE  rf.i  +  -DOM.] 
The  office  or  function  of  a  page.  Also  attrib. 

.  '8sa  M,ss  YONGE  Cameos  II.  vi.  68  The  ladies  could 
ct  him  in  no  graces  of  pagedom.  1856  Chamb.  Jrnl. 

»1.  01  Hyder's  cow-boy  belongings..  became  useful  in  his 

pagedom  novitiate. 


.     [-FUI,.]     As  much  as  fills  a  page. 
"79  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  415  Virtuous  indignation  by  the  pageful. 
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Fa-gehood.  [-HOOD.]  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  a  page.  b.  The  personality  of  a  page. 

i8«o  Scorr  Abbot  »ix,  She  bears  herself  like  the  very 
model  of  pagehood.  1 818  -  F.  M.  Perth  xxiv,  It  is  not  so, 
an  it  please  your  paijehood.  1890  E.  J.  I.YSAGHT  Gold  of 
UpHir  111.  x.  172  He  wore  the  buttons  of  pagehood. 

Pagen,  pagent,  obs.  ff.  PAGEANT  ;  var.  PAGINE. 
Pager  (pfi'dgai).    [f.  PAGE  ».«  +  -EB  i.]    One 

who  pages  (papers,  blank  books,  etc.). 

1901  Daily  Chron.  9  Sept,  9/4  (Advt.)  Pager  and  Per- 
forator  wanted. 

t  Pa-gery.  Obs.  [f.  PAGE  j*.l  +  -RY.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  page,  service  as  a  page. 

1586  Cyuile  t,  Vncyuile  Life  (1868)  25  [In  France]  young 
gentilmen  bee  brought  vp  as  Pages  in  Court:  so  soone  as 
their  Pagery  is  past,  they  become  souldiers  in  some  Band  or 
Garrison.  1630  B.  JONSON  New  Innl.'l,  These  are  the  arts, 
Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences  Of  pagery.  1641  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Hioiidi's  Civil  Warres  it.  86  A  Dutchman,  who 
being  come  out  of  pagery,  and  not  having  whereon  to  ride, 
followed  him  on  foot. 

[f.  PAGE  sb.i  +  -SHIP.] 
i  page.  Also  humorously,  as  a  title. 
1835  LYTTON  Ricnzi  vii.  vi,  May  I  wait  on  thy  pageship 
to-morrow?  1844  TL-PPER  Crock  ofG.  xxiii.  187  The  house- 
keeper_had  power  to  push  her  nephew  on  to  pageship,  foot- 
manship— to  the  final  post  of  butler.  1891-9  LOUNSBURY 
Stud.  Chaucer  I.  i.  31  It  was  probably  to  fit  the  period  of 
this  assumed  pageship  that  the  year  1340  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  date  of  Chaucer's  birth. 

Pageunt,  pageyond,  obs.  forms  of  PAGEANT. 

t  Pa'ggle,  v.  Obs.  [Deriv.  uncertain.]  intr. 
To  bulge,  swell  out  as  a  bag,  hang  loosely. 

c  159°  GREENE  f'r.  Siicaxx.63  Forty  kine.  .With  strouting 
dugs  that  pagglc  to  the  ground. 

Paggle,  pagil,  obs.  var.  PAIGLE,  cowslip. 

Pagh,  obs.  variant  of  PAH  int. 

Paghant,  pagia(u)nt,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PAGEANT. 

t  Pa-gical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PAGE  sbl  +  -ICAL  :  cf. 
magical.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  pages  of  a  book. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  37, 
I  yfaith  will,  and  put  their  great  pagicall  index  to  them,  too. 

Pagin,  obs.  form  of  PAGEANT,  PAGINE. 

II  Pagina  (pard.^ina).  Bot.  [L.  pagina  leaf, 
page.]  A  flat  surface,  as  of  a  leaf. 

1843  BRANDF.  Diet.  Set'.,  etc.,  Pagina,  . .  the  surface  of 
a  leaf.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Pagina,  the  surface  of  anything. 

Paginal  (pae'dz,inal\fl.  [ad.lateL./i!^/«fl/-;j, 
f.  pagina  a  page :  see  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  page  or  pages ;  consisting  of  or  referring  to 
pages  ;  page  for  page. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  v.  vi.  244  He  shut  or  closed 
the  booke,  which  is  an  expression  proper  unto  the  paginall 
books  of  our  times.  1811  Puttenhams  Eng.  Poesie  in 
Haslewood  Eng.  Poets  I.  Introd.  15  The  present  edition  is 
a  verbal  and  paginal  reprint.  1888  Arclixol.  Re-.'.  Mar.  62 
All  quotations  will  be  given  in  full  with  paginal  references. 

Paginary  (prc-dginari),  a.  [f.  'L.  pagina  page 
+  -AKY.]  =  prec. 

1813  T.  G.  WAINKWRICHT  Ess.  f,  Crit.  (1880)  312  The 
paginary  amount  of  your  lucubrations.  1814  DIBDIN  Libr. 
Contp.  247  The  paginary  numerals  recommencing  at  rji.  xii. 
1864  T.  WESTWOOO  Chron.  '  Ciaiifl.  Angler' id  Hawkins' 
second  edition,  .was  but  a  paginary  reprint  of  the  first. 

Paginate  (pse-d^iii^t),  v.  [f.  L.  pagina  page 
+  -ATE",  as  if  ad.  L.  \yyepaginare,  which  occurs 
in  med.L.  in  other  senses.  Cf.  mod.F.  paginer 
(Diet.  Acad.  1835).]  trans.  To  mark  or  number 
the  pages  of  (a  book) ;  to  page. 

1884  N.  ff  Q.  6th  Ser.  IX.  428/1  It  is  entitled  The  View 
of  France,  and  forms  a  small  quarto,  not  paginated.  1890 
Athcnseunt  21  June  802/2  In  printing  the  book,  a  number  of 
copies  were  wrongly  paginated. 

Pagination  (psedjind-Jsn).  [n.  of  action  from 
prec. :  so  in  Fr.  (Diet.  Acad.  1835).]  The  action 
of  paging  or  of  marking  the  numbers  of  the  pages ; 
an  instance  of  this ;  the  sequence  of  figures  with 
which  the  pages  are  numbered. 

1841  D'IsRAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  181  They  at  first 
totally  omitted  the  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  which  is  inserted 
without  pagination,  and  with  little  discrimination  in  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare.  1867  DEUTSCH  Rent.  (1874)  41 
Twelve  folio  volumes,  the  pagination  of  which  is  kept  uni- 
form in  almost  all  editions.  1881-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Retig. 
Knewl,  I.  289/1  The  Apocrypha  was  to  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  distinct  title  and  pagination. 

t  Pa'gine.  Obs.  Also  4-6  pagyn(e,  4  pagen 
(5  pagent).  [ad.  L.  pagina  PAGE  sb.-,  directly  or 
through  OF.  pagene,  pagine  (i  2th  c.  in  Godef.), 
a  learned  adaptation  of  the  L.  word,  of  which  the 
inherited  form  was  page^\  A  page  or  leaf;  transf. 
pages  collectively,  book,  writing. 
am$Ancr.R.  286  fe  holie  pagine  [pagina  sancta\  a  1300 
Cursor  ]\f.  21295  (Cott.)  pe  stile  o  matheu,  water  it  was, 
And  win  be  letter  o  lucas,  And  marc  pagine  \Trin.  pagyn] 
it  was  milk,  And  John  honi,  suet  als  suilk.  138*  WYCLIF 
Jer.  xxxvi.  23  Whan  Judi  hadde  rad  thre  litle  pagens 
[1388  pagyns,  Vulg.  pagellas],  or  foure,  he  kutte  it  with  a 
scraping  knyf.  C1475  Partenny  Prol.  79  The  philosopher. . 
Which  declarid  in  hys  first  pagent,  hys  methephisike  off 
noble  corage.  lua  UUALL  tr.  Geminus'  Anat,  I  ij/2  We 
comprehended  all  the  fygures  of  the  heade  in  foure  pagines. 

Paging  (p^'d sin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PAGE  v?  -t  -ING  2.] 
The  action  of  PAGE  v.- ;  the  consecutive  numbering 
of  the  pages  of  a  book  ;  pagination. 

Paging  machine,  a  machine  for  printing  or  stamping  the 
consecutive  numbers  of  the  pages  of  an  account-book,  etc. 
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'77S  ASH  Suppl.,  I'agine,  the  act  of  marking  the  pun. 
1814  J.  JOHNSON  'lypogr.  I.  >6j  Throughout  the  volumetric 
paging  is  very  irregular.  1858  SIMHONUS  Dut.  Trade 
f'af''V>«acliiiie.  1884  H.  SPEMCE*  in  Atkenxum  ;  Apr! 
440/3  1  he  paging!  of  these  extracts  refer  to  the  first  edition. 
Mod.  Advt.,  Improved  paging  and  perforating  muchingi 
hand  and  treadle. 

Pagle,  variant  of  PAIOLE,  a  cowslip. 

tPa'gled,///.a.  Obs.  [Cf.PACGUtv]  Made 
or  become  pregnant ;  big  with  yonng  :  cf.  BACOED. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  46  Hero,  for  that  the  was 
pagled  and  limpanued.  1615  H.  CROOKF  Body  of  Mm*  314 
Other  creatures  when  they  are  pagled  as  we  say,  do  neucr 
or  very  seldome  admit  the  Male. 

II  Pagne  (.pan?).  Also  8  pane,  8-9  paan.  [a.  F. 
pagne,  ad.  Sp.  pano  »=  Pg.,  \\.panno:— \..pannuui 
cloth.  Intheform/oox,  a.Du./>oa«,ad.  Pg.  orSp.] 
A  cloth  ;  the  piece  of  cloth  forming  originally  the 
single  article  of  clothing  variously  worn  by  natives 
of  hot  countries ;  spec,  a  loin-cloth,  or  a  short 
petticoat,  worn  by  uncivilized  races,  or  retained  by 
the  more  civilized  as  part  of  their  costume. 

1698  FROCER  V'ry.  14  The  Marabous,  cloath'd  with  a  kind 
of  Surplice  made  of  white  Pagnes  or  Cotton-stuff,  sacrifice 
to  Mahomet.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  350  A  Multitude  of 
Cloaihs  or  Panes,  heaped  one  over  another.  Ibid.  xxi.  440 
The  Wives  of  the  great  Lords  wear  Calico  Paans . .  beautifully 
Chequered  with  several  Colours.  These  Paans  or  Cloaths 
are  not  very  long.  i«p  tr.  Adanson't  Voy.  Senegal  in 
Pmkerton  I 'ay  (1814)  XVI.  608  For  their  clothing  they  make 
use  of  two  paans,  one  of  which  goes  round  their  waist,  .and 
supplies  the  place  of  an  under-petticoat.  1780  tr.  Sonnet  at' s 
Voy,  I.  n.  14  A  simple  piece  of  linen,  callecf  Pagne,  is  the 
whole  dress  of  the  women.  1863  HCRTON  W.  Africa  I.  154 
A.. negro,  dressed  in.  .scanty  pagne  or  loin-cloth  with  red 
streamers  [etc.].  1901  H'estm.  Gut.  4  Apr.  3/2  The  loose 
tunic,  over  which  is  worn  the  quaintly  sliapecf  pagne,  which 
.  .is  draped  tightly  round  the  figure,  and  only  just  permits  the 
free  movements  of  the  wearer. 

Fagod  (pa;-gfJd).  arch.  Also  6-8  pagode,  7 
pagothe.  [ad.  Pg.  pago-de  (1516  in  Yule) :  cf.  F. 
pago-de  (1609  in  Hatz.-Darm!)  :  ice  next.  The 
stressing  pa-god  occurs  in  Butler's  Hudibras ;  Pope 
has /<i£0-(/ as  well  as  pa-god.~\ 

1.  An  idol  lemple:    =  next,  I. 

1581  N.  LICHEFIFLD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  I.  xiv. 
34  All  the  Kings  doe  dye  in  one  Pagode,  which  is  the  house 
of  praiers  lo  their  Idolls.  1588  PARKF.  tr.  Mendoza's  Hilt. 
Chin>i  402  Like  a  monastcrie,  the  which  the  natural!  people 
dpo  call  Pagode.  1630  Ix>RD  Display  Sects  /..  //«/.  (Y.), 
'J  hat  he  should  erect  pagods  for  God's  worship.  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  I'into's  Trav.  1 14  A  number  of  Temples,  wmch 
they  call  Pagods.  1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  iv.  239  '1  he  mosque 
of  Mahound,  or  some  queer  Paged.  1829  TENNYSON  Tim. 
buctoo.  Her  pagods  hung  with  music  of  sweet  bells. 

2.  An  image  of  a  deity,  an  idol  (esp.  in  India, 
China,  etc.).     (Often  associated  with  goJ.) 

158*  N.  LICHEFIEI-D  lr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  Ixviii. 
140  And  it  is  possible  that,  .the  Pagodes  will  not  aide  nor 
helpe  me  as  they  haued'jne  before  time.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  38,  I  have  scene  some  of  their  Pagothcs  or  Idols,  in 
wood,  resembling  a  man.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  II.  II.  534  Their 
Classtck-Model  prov'd  a  Maggot,  Their  Direct'ry  an  Indian 
Pagod.  1755  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  322  His  lord- 
ship admireu  the  lions  and  pagods,  and  all  the  chimney 
ornaments.  1891  J.  PAYN  bled.  l>.  Whittingtcn  \.  33  He 
looked  more  like  some  pagod  than  a  man  at  all. 

b.  Jig.  A  person  superstitiously  or  extravagantly 
reverenced,  or  otherwise  likened  to  a  heathen  deity ; 
an  'idol'. 

1719  D'URFF.Y  Pills  II.  315  Like  the  mad  Pagod  of  the 
North,  the  Swede.  1738  fotv.Epil.Sat.  I.  157  See  thronging 
Millions  to  the  Pagod  run,  And  offcrCounlry,  Parent,  Wife, 
or  Son  I  1814  BYRON  Diary  8  Apr.  (I)  find  my  poor  little 
pagod,  Napoleon,  pushed  olT  his  pedestal.  1861  Tentfle  liar 
Mag.  I.  254  The  most  hideous  pagod  of  cruelty,  vice,  and 
depravity,  that  ever  lived. 

3.  A  gold  (or  silver)  coin  :   •=  next,  3. 

1598  W.  PHILLIPS Linsckoten  I.  xxxv.  60/1  Theyarc  Indian 
and  Heathenish  money,  with  the  picture  of  a  Diuell  vpon 
them,  and  therefore  are  called  Fagpdes.  1667  H.  OLDEN- 
BURG in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  430  Esteemed  at  20  old  Pagodes 
in  India,  each  Pagode  being  about  10  shillings  English. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  4-  P.  34  The  Coin  current  here 
[Gulconda]  is  a  PaBod,  to.  170+  Collect.  I'ay.  (Churchill) 
III.  822/2  A  Pagode  was  formerly  no  more  than  84  Stivers 
but  is  since  raised  to  120.  a  184$  HOOD  To  Latty  on  Dtp. 
India  x,  Go  to  the  land  of  pagod  and  rupee. 

4.  =  Pagoda  sleeve :  see  PAGODA  5. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  (I'agode). 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1719  J.  T.  PHII.IPPS  tr.  Tkirty/our  Confer.  81  The 
Absurdities  of  the  Pagod-worship.  Ibid.  193  If  they  knew 
the  Pagod-Goda  they  had  in  their  Temples.  1814  BYHOX 
Odt  to  Nap.  iii,  Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre-sway.  1859 
SALA  Gas-light  4  D.  ii.  29  Busily  stitching ..  sedent,  and  not 
squatting  Pagod-like,  all  of  a  row. 

Pagoda  (pagOT-da).  Also  7  pagotha,  pogodo, 
8  pagodoe.  [ad.  Pg.  pagode,  pi.  pagode!  (1516  io 
Ynle),  It.  pagode,  pi.  -»';  app.  a  corruption  of 
a  name  found  by  the  Portuguese  in  India.  (Yule 
has  no  example  of  the  form  pagoda  in  i6th  c.  Pg. 
or  It. ;  the  -a  appears  to  have  been  an  Eng.  repre- 
sentation of  final  -e.~) 

The  native  form  imitated  by  the  Pg.fafode'a  disputed 
whatever  it  was,  the  Pg.  appears  lo  have  been  a  very  imper- 
fect echo  of  it     Many  take  it  to  have  been  Peri  «•'•*•*« 
idol-temple,  f.  but  \&v\+ltadah  habitation ;  soroe  suggest 
bkagavat  holy,  divine,  or  some  current  modincatiof 
word  :  see  Yule  &  Burnell  s.  v.J 

1.  A  temple  or  sacred  building  (in  India,  Cl 


PAGODA-TREE. 

and  adjacent  countries) ;  esp.  a  sacred  tower,  usually 
of  pyramidal  form,  built  over  the  relics  of  Buddha 
or  a  saint,  or  in  any  place  as  a  work  of  devotion. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  190  The  place  where  the  great 
Pagotha  stands.  1638  W.  BRUTON  in  Hakhtyfs  Voy.  (1812) 
V.  49  At  a  great  Pogodo  or  Paged,  which  is  a  famous 
and  sumptuous  Temple,  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  72  The 
Pagoda's  or  Temples  of  their  Gods  are  so  many  that  I  can- 
not number  them.  1779  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  270,  I  could 
not  justify  to  myself  to  give  to  the  synagogue,  the  mosque, 
or  the  pagoda,  the  language  which  your  pulpits  so  liberally 
bestow  upon  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world.  1803 
WELLINGTON  in  Owe_n  Desp.  (1877)  369  Harcourt  dispatched 
a  letter  to  the  principal  Bramins  of  the  pagoda  of  Jugger- 
naut. I899F.T.  Bui.LEltLog'Sea'wai/289'l'he  loftyshming 
summit  of  the  great  pagoda  dominated  everything  else. 
b.  Jig.  =  Temple. 

1762  CHURCHILL  Prophecy  of  'Famine  69  In  Love's  Pagoda 
shall  they  ever  doze. 

e.  A  small  ornamental  building  or  structure  in 
imitation  of  an  Oriental  pagoda. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  492  Their  towers,  the  models 
of  which  are  now  so  common  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
pagodas.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  iv,  Pagodas 
and  Chinese  bridges.. shall  rise  upon  its  ruins.  1860  All 
YlarRoundNo.  52.  34  Purchased,  .at  one  of  the  little  glass 
advertising  pagodas.. on  the  Boulevards. 

f  2.  An  idol  or  image  ;   =  prec.  2.   06s.  rare. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  235  Pagothaes,  Idols  or  vgly 
representations  of  the  Deuill,  adored  by  the  Indians.  1665 
Ibid.  375  Many  deformed  Pagothas  are  here  worshipped. 

3.  A  gold  (less  commonly  a  silver)  coin  formerly 
current  in  Southern  India,  of  the  value  of  about 
seven  shillings. 

1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  iv.  ii.  1 26  A  Gold  Ring,  a  Pagoda, 
and  some  two  or  three  Dollars  and  a  few  old  Cloths.  1727  A. 
HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxix.  365  They  also  coin 
Gold  into  Pagodoes  of  several  Denominations  and  Value. 
1774  Ann.  Reg.  115  Each  pagoda  being  worth  about  eight 
shillings  on  the  par,  with  a  rupee  valued  at  two  shillings  and 
three  pence.  1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  xxi.  170 
He  shook  my  hand,  threw  a  bag  of  pagodas  on  the  table. 
1862  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  I.  n.  vii.  344  Held  of  the  King 
of  Golconda  at  a  quit-rent  of  1200  pagodas,  or  about  £430. 

4.  Short  for  pagoda  sleeve:  see  5. 

1900  Daily  Mail  21  Apr.  7/4  The  fres'hest  fancy  in  sleeves 
is  called  the  pagoda. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  HA  pagoda-like  adj.,  -shaped 
adj.,  -structure;  pagoda-flower,  the  flower  of  the 
PAGODA-TREE,  q.v. ;  pagoda  sleeve,  a  funnel- 
shaped  outer  sleeve  turned  back  so  as  to  expose 
the  lining  and  inner  sleeve,  fashionable  in  the  i8th 
and  early  igth  century;  pagoda-stone,  (a)  — 
PAGODITE  ;  (/>)  see  quot. 


l837  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  62  The  flowers  have  no  per- 
fume, except  the  *pagoda-flowers,  and  those  are  sickly. 
Tfl/*rt  O  \A7  TTrt,  >.,*«.  ev,..'..  ir  ..:'.:  TI._:_  i L_  j. t  • 


cage.  liyjOuting  (U.  S.)  XXIX.  586/2  Crowned  with  tall, 
•pagoda-shaped  spires.  ^1889  Daily  News  12  Nov.  3/1  It 
has  '^pagoda',  or  'bell*  sleeves,  now  reappearing  after  a 
long  interval.  John  Leech's  pretty  women  in  Punch  wore 
bell  sleeves.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Sept.  3/2  The  wide 
pagoda  sleeves  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  so  pretty  as 
the  narrow  little  open  sleeve  with  close-fitting  sleevelets. 
1868  KINGSMILL  Geol.  China,  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac,  XXV. 
126  At  least  one  species  of  Orthoceratite..They  are  much 
prized  by  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of '  *pagoda  stones ', 
and  sold  at  fancy  prices.  1845  G.  MURRAY  Islaford  26  The 
light  *pagoda-structure  of  the  larch. 

Pago'da-tree. 

_  1.  Name  given  to  several  trees  found  or  cultivated 
in  India,  China,  etc. :  a.  Sophora  japonica,  an 
ornamental  leguminous  tree  with  white  or  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan; 
b.  Phimeria  acutifolia,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
cultivated  in  India,  with  fragrant  flowers ;  c.  Ficus 
indica,  the  Banyan-tree  of  India. 

1876  Trias.  Bot.  (new  ed.)  836/1.    1884  MILLER  Plant-n. 

2.  fig.  A  mythical  tree  humorously  feigned  to 
produce  pagodas  (sense  3).  To  shake  the  pagoda- 
tree  :  to  make  a  fortune  rapidly  in  India. 

<  'i?3?-  T'  ?OOK  C'  Gur"ey  !•  45  The  amusing  pursuit  of 
shaking  the  pagoda-tree '  once  so  popular  in  our  Oriental 
possessions.  1869  Echo  6  Feb.,  The  fruits  of  the  pagoda 
tree  are  no  longer  to  be  had  for  the  mere  shaking  1886 
MBS.  LYNN  LINTON  Paston  Carew  III.  ii,  The  service  of 
John  Company,  under  whose  flag,  as  we  know,  the  pagoda- 
tree  was  worth  shaking. 

Pagodite  (pse-gJdait).  Min.  [a.  F.  fagodile 
(C.  A.  G.  Napione  1798),  i.pagode  PAGOD  +  -ITE!.] 
A  soft  mineral  carved  by  the  Chinese  into  figures 
of  pagodas,  images,  etc. ;  also  called  agalmatolite. 

1837  DANA  Min.  254  Agalmatolite . .  Pagodite.  1841  BRANDE 
DictSci.,  etc.,  Pagodite,  a  species  of  steatite  or  serpentine, 
which  the  Chinese  carve  into  figures. 
_  t  Pago-dy.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  pagodi,  pi.  of  pagode, 
in  transl.  of  Viaggio  di  Cesare  de1  Federici,~\  = 
PAGODA  i,  2,  3. 

1388  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.  8,  42.  Pagodies 
for  euery  Horse  which  Pagody  may  be  of  starling  money 
6  shillings  8  pence :  they  be  peeces  of  gold  of  that  valew. 
Ibid.  10  (n)  The  Pagodits  which  are  Idoll  houses. .made 
with  lime  and  fine  marble.  Ibid  33  b,  Their  Idoles,  which 
they  call  Pagody,  whereof  there  is  great  abundance. 

Pagri :  see  PUGGREE. 

Pagurian  (pagiue-rian),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
L.  pagurus,  a.  Gr.  irdyovpos  a  kind  of  crab,  in 
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mod.  Zoology  the  name  of  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Pagtiridse  or  Hermit-crabs :  see  -IAN.]  a. 
adj.  Belonging  to  the  genus  Pagitrus  or  family 
Paguridse  of  decapod  crustaceans.  b.  sb.  A 
crustacean  of  this  genus  or  family,  a  hermit-crab. 
So  PaguTid;  Pagivrine,  PaffU'roid  adjs.  and  sbs. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  130/1  Pagurians,  a  tribe.. of  the 
Anomurous  family  of  crustaceans.  1876  Benederis  A  nim. 
Parasites  ii.  25  Naturalists  have  given  the  name  of  Ceno- 
bitae  to  some  pagurians  inhabiting  the  seas  of  warmer 
latitudes.  1893  STEBBING  Crustacea,  xi.  162  Many  of  the 
Pagurids  are  very  beautifully  coloured.  1899  L.  A.  BORRA- 
DAILE  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  937  On  the  Hatching-stage  of 
the  Pagurine  Land-crabs.  Ibid.,  The  land-pagurines  might 
also  have  lost  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  larval  life.  1853 
DANA  Crust.  I.  §3  Three  distinct  grades  of  degradation, . . 
i.  e.,  the  Dromioid,  the  Lithodioid,  and  the  Paguroid. 

Pagyant,  Pa,gyn,  obs.  ff.  PAGEANT,  PAGINE. 

Pah.  (pah,  pa),  int.  (a.)  Also  7  pagh.  A 
natural  exclamation  of  disgust. 

1593  KYD  S^.  Trag.  in.  xiv,  Pah :  keepe  your  way. 
1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  y.  i.  221  (Qo.)  Boost  thou  thinke 
Alexander  lookt  a  this  fashion  i'th  earth?.. And  smelt  so, 
pah.  1605  —  Lear  iv.  vi.  132  Fye,  fie,  fie  j  pah,  pah :  Giue 
me  an  Ounce  of  Ciuet;  good  Apothecary  sweeten  my 
immagination.  1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  55  Pagh,  this  is 
but  a  poor  trick.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  Pah  I  I 
scorn  a  tale-bearer.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  %  V.  I.  38 
It  was  a  horrid,  .thought,  it  made  one's  flesh  creep.  Pah  I 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  (in  childish  lang.)  Nasty; 
hence,  Improper,  unbecoming. 

a  1654  SELDEN  Table-t.  (Arb.)  118  Like  a  Child  that  will 
continually  be  shewing  its  fine  new  Coat,  till  at  length  it  all 
bedawbs  it  with  its  Pah-hands.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  239/1 
But  to  pass  o'er  the  rail  was  considered  pah,  pah. 

II  Pah,  pa  (pa),  sb.  [Maori  pa,  f.  fa  vb.  to 
block  up.  The  form  hippah  arose  from  taking 
the  prefixed  definite  article  he  as  part  of  the  word.] 
A  native  fort  or  fortified  camp  in  New  Zealand. 

1769  COOK  Jrnl.  isi  Voy.  (1893)  157  They  have  strong, 
holds— or  Hippas,  as  they  call  them— which  they  retire  to 
in  time  of  danger.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  I. 
104  A  hippah,  or  strong  hold  of  the  natives.  1842  W.  R. 
WADE  Journ.  in  N.  Zeal.  27  (Morris)  A  native  pa  or  enclosed 
village.  1845  A  nn.  Keg.  350  Our  troops  . .  attempting  to 
carry  the  pah  or  fortified  camp  of  Heke'.  1859  A.  S. 
THOMPSON  Story  N.  Zeal.  132  (Morris)  The  construction  of 
the  war  pas.  1884  BRACKEN  Lays  of  Maori  25  Come,  oh 
come,  unto  our  Pah. 

II  Fahlavi  (pa-lavz),  a.  and  sb.  Also  Pehlevi 
(pe-levz),  Pehlvi.  [Persian  Pahlavi,  Parthian,  f. 
Pahlav :— Parihava,  Parthia.]  The  name  given 
by  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  to  the  character  in 
which  are  written  the  ancient  translations  of  their 
sacred  books  and  some  other  works  of  the  same 
age;  now  used  generally  to  designate  a  kind  of 
written  language,  or  rather  a  mode  of  writing  the 
language,  used  in  Persia  under  the  Sasanian  kings ; 
loosely,  Old  Persian. 

'  The  hot  strife  which  raged  till  recently  as  to  whether 
Pahlavi  is  Semitic  or  Persian  has  been  closed  by  the  dis- 
cover th 


.~*  ..ai — by  their  Semitic  equivalents'.  Thus  'for  bread 
they  wrote  LHMA,  i.e.  the  Aramaic  la/imd,  but  they  pro- 
nounced  nan,  which  is  the  common  Persian  word  for  bread. 
Similarly  BSRA,  the  Aramaic  besrd  flesh,  was  pronounced  as 
the  Persian  gdsht '.  The  alphabet  actually  used  was  derived 
from  the  Old  Aramaic.  Prof.  Niildeke  in  Encycl.  Brit. 

1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  691/1  About  the  era  of 
Mahomet,  .the  learned  had  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
had  the  name  of  the  Pahlavi.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  479*2 
A  history  of  Persia  in  the  Pehlvi  dialect.  1853  LEPSIUS 
Stand.  Alph.  (1863)  120  It  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
Pehlevi  writing.  1859  FITZGERALD  tr.  Omar  vi,  In  divine 
High  piping  Pehlevi  ..  the  Nightingale  cries  to  the  Rose. 
1885  TH.  NOLDEKE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  134/2  At  first 
sight  the  Pahlavi  books  present  the  strangest  spectacle  of 
mixture  of  speech.'  Ibid.  136/1  Very  little  profane  literature 
still  exists  in  Pahlavi ;  the  romance  of  Ardashir  has  been 
mentioned  above.  Ibid.,  A  Pahlavi  grammar  is  of  course 
an  impossibility. 

Pai,  obs.  f.  PAY.  Pai :  see  PIE  (Indian  copper 
coin).  Paian,  var.  PAYEN  Obs.,  pagan. 

Paice,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PACE. 

Paid  (ptfd),  ///.  a.    [Pa.  pple.  of  PAY  ».l] 

tl.  pred.  Pleased,  satisfied,  content.   Obs. 

1:1230  Halt  Meid.  27  EiSer  is  alles  weis  paied  of  o5er. 
£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  70  William  was  not  paied, 
pat  falle  mad  him  ofright.  c  1400  Rowland  $  0. 640  Dame- 
sell,  arte  thou  payed  of  me  ?  c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xii. 
52  Here  es  my  son  bat  I  luffe,  of  wham  I  am  wele  payd. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliv.  (1482)  295  Sore  agreued 
and  right  euyll  payed  toward  the  frensshmen.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  266/1  Payde, /aca/Kj,  contentus.  1825-80  JAMIESON 
s.\.  Paid,  'I'm  weel  paid  wi'  the  bargain'.  ..'I'm  verra  ill 
paid  for  ye  ,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  ;  Aberd. 
fb.  Intoxicated,  drunk.  Obs.  slang. 

1638  SHIRLEY  Royal  Master  n.  L  Diijb,  Jaca.  Heele  be 
drunke  presently.  . .  [Bombo  drinks  on}  . .  Pict.  Hees  paid, 
the  King  will  come  this  way. . .  Bom.  Dee  heare  no  body  say 
he  saw  me,  I  wonnot  Be  scene  yet.  (He  recles  in.) 

A.  Remunerated  or  recompensed  with  money ;  in 
receipt  of  pay :  see  PAY  z/.l  2,  4. 

1862  All  Year  Round  18  Oct.  133  The  machinery  of  paid 
official?  1866  DORA  GREENWELL  Ess.  (1867)  60  The  exchange 
of  paid  for  voluntary  labour. 

3.  Given,  as  money,  in  discharge  of  an  obliga- 
tion ;  discharged,  as  a  debt;  for  which  the  money 
has  been  given,  as  a  bill,  a  cheque  :  see  PAY  z<  l  5. 


PAIL. 

1866  CRUMP  Banting  iv.  96  The  law.  .seems  to  be  that  a 
paid  cheque  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  customer.  1892 
ZANGWILL  Bow  Myst.  134,  I.. found  a  paid  cheque  made 
out  for^25  in  the  name  of  Miss  Dymond. 

4.  With  prep,  or  adv.,  as  paid-far,  paid-off,  paid- 
up  :  see  various  senses  of  PAY  ».l 

Paid.up  capital:  that  part  of  the  subscribed  capital  of  an 
undertaking  which  has  been  actually  paid. 

1817  BROUGHAM  in  Parl.  Deb.  776  Ihe  legal,  professional, 
hired,  and  paid  for  dicta  of  two  officers.  1874  TKOLLOPE 
Lady  Anna  xxxvii.  290  They  are  paying  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  paid-up  capital.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept.  2/2  The 
annual  repairs.. would  amount  to  at  least  ;£  10,000,  and  the 
paids-out  above  mentioned  to  about  ^25,000.  1883  Daily 
News  10  Sept.  2/5  The  consignor,  when  he  has  nut  been 
paid  for  his  goods,  instructs  the  carrier  to  collect  for  him  the 
price  thereof,  and  this  is  called  the  'paid  on'.  1886  R. 
KIPLING  Dcparlm.  Ditties  (1899)  27  Steer  clear  of  Ink  Save 
when  you  write  receipts  for  paid-up  bills  in't.  1894  H. 
NI^SBET  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  xi.  ico  They  were  mostly  the 
paid.off  shearers  and  extra  stockmen  whom  he  had  met. 

Paideutics :  see  P^DEUTICS. 
Paidgion,   obs.   f.  PAGEANT.      Paidle,  var. 
PADLE,  hoe ;  Sc.  f.  PADDLE  v.    Paie,  obs.  f.  PAY. 
Paien(e,  var.  PAYE^,  Obs.,  pagan. 
Paier,  obs.  form  of  PAIR  sb.,  PAYEE. 
Paigle,  pagle  (p^'g'l).  dial.    Also  6  pagyll, 
paggle,    8-9   pagil,    (9   dial,    paagle,    paugle, 
peagle,  pegle,  peggle,  peggall :   see  E.  D.  D.) 
[In    i6th  c.  pagyll,  pagle,   paggle,   of   uncertain 
origin  ;  but  cf.  PAGGLE  v. 

See  many  conjectures  in  N.  $  Q.  7th  S.  VII,  VIII,  1883.] 
A  local  name  for  the  cowslip,  Primula  vcris  • 
sometimes  including  the  Oxlip;  also  applied  locally 
to  some  other  flowers,  as  the  buttercup. 

'S3°  PALSGR.  250/2  Pagyll  a  cowsloppe.  1548  TURNER 
Names  Herbes_  (1881)  79  There  are  hj  Verbascula. . .  The 
fyrste  is  called  in  barbarus  latin  Arthritica,  and  in  englishe 
a  Primerose.  The  seconde  is. .  Paralysis,  and  in  englishe  a 
Cowslip,  or  a  Cowslap,  or  a  Pagle.  1568  —  Herbal  III.  80 
A  Cowislip,  and.. an  Oxislip..are  both  call  [sic]  in  Cam- 
bridgeshyre  Pagles.  1573  TUSSER  Husli.  xlil  (1878)  95 
Strowing  herbes  of  all  sortes . .  5.  Cousleps  and  paggles.  Ibid. 
xliii.  96,  25.  Paggles,  greene  and  yelow.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  n.  cclx.  §  7.  637  Called  for  the  most  part  Oxelips 
and  Paigles.  1629  PARKINSON  Parodist  xxv.  247  In  some 
countries  they  call  them  Paigles,  or  Palsieworts,  or  Petty 
Mulleins,  which  are  called  Cowslips  in  others.  1691  RAY 
S.  f,  E.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.),  Paigle . .  is  of  use  in  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Suffolk,  for  a  cowslip :  cowslip  with  us  signifying 
what  is  elsewhere  called  an  oxslip.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bot.  App.  321  Pagils  or  Paigles,  Primula.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Paigle,  Pagle,  or  Peagle,  Primula  vert's. 
Paijama:  see  PYJAMA. 

Paik  (p«k),  s&.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Goes  with 
PAIK  v. :  origin  unknown.]  A  firm  stiff  blow, 
esp.  on  the  body ;  one's  paiks,  the  thrashing  due 
to  one,  or  that  one  comes  in  for. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  70  How  that  thow,  poysonit  pelor, 
gat  thy  paikis  [rime  aix].  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxv. 
112  Cum  bai  heir,  )>ir  tuo  yeir,  They  sail  not  misse  )>air 
paikis.  1768  Ross  Helenore  42  While  monie  a  paik  unto 
his  beef  they  led,  Till  wi'  the  thumps  he  blue  an  blae  was 
made.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  48  Ilk 
clapper  gaif  ilk  bell  sic  paiks.  1822  BYRON  To  Scott  4  May, 
He  got  his  paiks — having  acted  like  an  assassin.  1895 
CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  282  We  always  got  our  paiks 
for  what  little  we  had. 

Paik  (pek),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [See  prec.] 
trans.  To  hit  with  something  hard  or  solid,  as  the 
knuckles,  a  stick,  a  stone ;  to  beat,  pummel,  thrash. 
Hence  Pal-king',  Pai-kment,  a  thrashing ;  Pai-ker , 
a  beater ;  causey-paiker,  a  street-walker. 

a  1555  LYNDESAY  Tragedy  378  Nor  . .  Off  Rome  rakaris, 
nor  of  rude  Ruffianis,  Offcalsay  Paikaris,  nor  of  Publycanis. 
c  1639  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775)  I.  74  That  day  Mr.  Armour 
was  well  paiked.  1807  STAGG  Misc.  Poems  (Cumberld.)  94 
Weant  heame— was  paick'd  agean  by  th'  weyfe.  1822  SCOTT 
Nigel  xxxvii,  If  she  comes  to  dunts,  I  have  twa  hands  to 
paik  her  with. 

Paik,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAWK,  trick. 
Pail  (p?l),  sb.     Forms:  4-7  payle,  5  paille, 
(payelle),  6-7  paile,    7-8  pale,  6-  pail.     [Of 
uncertain  origin :  cf.  OE./a-^/'  gill,  wine-measure ' 
(Sweet),  and  OF.  paelle,  payelle, paielleir]\ug-fz.n, 
brazier,  warming-pan,  bath,  liquid  measure,  salt- 
pan :— L.  patella  small  pan  or  dish,  plate,  dim.  of 
patina  broad  shallow  dish,  pan  ;  see  Note  below.] 
1.  A  vessel,  usually  of  cylindrical  or  truncated 
obconical  shape,  made  of  wooden  staves  hooped 
with   iron,  or  of  sheet-metal,  etc.,  and  provided 
with  a  bail  or  hooped  handle  ;  used  for  carrying 
milk,  water,  etc.     (The  sense  in  qaots.  c  1000  and 
1423  is  doubtful.     In  the  latter  the  word  appears 
to  be  OF.  payelle,  frying-pan,  brazier,  or  flat-dish.) 
[c  1000  CLERIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  124/2  Gillo,  pasel 
\mispr,  wasgel].    1392-3  Earl  Derby's  Expcd.  (Camden)  174 
Pro  ij  payles  ligneis,  ijj.     [1423  in  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  241 
Item,  xxxi  Pottez  du  Bras.. Item,  xix  Pailles  de  Bras,,. 
Item,  xxvn  Pailles  de  Bras  rurnpuz.  .Item,  xn  Pailles  ovec 
longe  handels,  pris   le   pece   vm<£]      £1425   I'oc.    in   Wr.- 
Wiilcker  666/16  I  fee  muitra,  payle.    c  1440  Prowp.  Parv. 
377/2  Payle,  or  mylke  stoppe,  multrale, . .  -.'el  nmltra,     1530 
PALSGR.  250/2  Payle  a  vessel!,  seau.    1577  B.  GOOGE  Heres- 
bactis  Husb.  66  The  Gardners  in  the  end  of  Sommer,  do 
take  the  rootes  and  set  them  in  pannes,  pottes,  or  payles. 
a  1636   FITZ-GEFFRAY  Bless.  BirtJid.  (1881)  153   Had  they 
not  come  their  empty  pailes  to  fill  At  wisdomes  well,  they 
had  beene  empty  still.    1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  n.  28  New 
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Milk  that.. overflows  the  rails.  1703  MOXON  Mtch.Extrc. 
259  I>ip  cveiy  Brick  you  lay,  all  over  m  a  Pale  of  Water. 
1798  Siit  in  i.  v  //V//  ofSf.  Keync  v,  There  came  a  man  from 
the  huu-c  hard  l>y  At  the  Well  to  fill  his  pail.  1882  Ross  in 
Sunday  Miig.  Feb.  96  A  sea  In  which  we  children  dip  our 
liny  p.iiK. 

b.  A  pail  full  (of  water,  etc.) ;  a  pailful. 
1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  i1!.  418  Skins  of  those  scales,  con- 
t.iynirig  ech  of  them  aboue  a  great  paile  of  water.  1703 
MOXON  Me-'h,  E.\erc*  259  They  may  throw  Pales  of  Water 
on  the  Wall  after  the  Bricks  are  lay'd.  1886  HALL  CAINE 
Son  of  lla^ir\.  v,  Crossing  the  garden  with  a  pail  of  water 
just  raided  from  the  well. 

C.  In  phrases  relating  to  the  milk-pail. 
1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  111.  286  They  pay.,  two  stiuers  weekely 
for  each  Cow  for  the  Paile.  1758  R.  BKOWN  Compl.  Farmer 
(1759)  19  The  best  sort  of  cows  for  the  pail.  1886  EI.WORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word*bk.  s.  v.,  A  cow  is  said  to  be  'a  come 'd 
in  to  pail '  when  her  calf  is  gone,  and  all  her  milk  becomes 
available  for  the  dairy.  1888  T.  HARDY  IVessex  Tales  I.  57 
The  cows  were  '  in  full  pail '. 

1 2.  A  shallow  pan,  such  as  is  used  for  obtaining 
salt  by  the  evaporation  of  brine-;  a  salt-pan.  Obs. 
(SoOP./ofc/&.) 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  \\.  xxi.  112  Nygh  vnto  metz  the  cyte 
is  a  water  that  renneth  there,  the  whiche  is  soden  in  grete 
payelles  of  copper,  and  it  becometh  salt  fayr  and  good. 

3.  attrib.  and  Cornb.^  as  pail-bottom^  -brush, 
-handle,  -lathe^  -machine,  -maker,  -nail,  -stake. 

1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6224/6  Thomas  Gibbons,  Pailmaker. 
1789  W.  MARSHALL  Glouc.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Pailstake..* 
bough,  furnished  with  many  branchlets,  is  fixed  with  its 
but-eiid  in  the  ground,  in  the  dairy-yard.  The  branchlets 
being  lopped,  of  a  due  length,  each  stump  becomes  a  peg  to 
hang  a  pail  upon.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade >  Pail-brush, 
a  hard  brush  to  clean  the  corners  of  vessels.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek,  Supgl.  653/1  The  workman  . .  in  an  instant 
moves  another  chisel  to  form  the  groove  for  receiving  the 
chine  of  the  pail-bottom  and  chamfers  the  upper  edge. 

Hence  Pail  v.  (nonce-wd.} ,  to  pour  out  in  pailfuls. 

180?  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  559  The  well-head  of  all 
the  clear  water  which  the  Lockes  and  Hartleys  have  pailed 
abroad. 

[Note.  The  OE.  form  fae&cl  suits  the  mod.  Eng./oiV  (cf. 
hail}  soil,  tail,  etc.),  but  does  not  explain  the  final  -e  always 
present  from  i4th  to  i7thc.,  which  IB  better  accounted  for 
by  the  OF,  word.  Neither  source  is  quite  satisfactory  as  to 
the  sense :  the  OF.  word  being  applied  in  all  cases  to  a 
shallow  dish  ;  while  OE./ag;*/  appears  to  have  been  a  small 
measure:  cf.  LG. >&gclt  Da.  fxgel,  fxl,  half  a  pint.  Tie 
Dutch  pegel  is  difficult  to  bring  into  line.  Kilian  1599  has 


pfghel  capacity  or  measure  of  a  vessel ' ;  Hexham  1678  has 


rrancK,  to  an  UUu.  pagil  little  peg  or  pin  ,  esp.  one  used 
as  a  mark ',  to  be  compared  with  Eng.  pee  and  Du.  dial. 
pegel  icicle;  an  original  sense  remote  from  that  of  Eng.  fail 
or  even  OE.  fz$el.] 

Pail,  v?  dial.  [Origin  unknown:  see  also 
PALEZ/.4]  trans.  To  beat,  thrash.  Hence  Failed 
///.  a.,  beaten ;  Failing  vl>l.  sb.,  pailing-hammer. 

<:i746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  53  He  begun  o  possing,  on  peyling  him.  1835  in 
Cornwall!*  New  World  (1859)  I.  377  One  shingle  hammer, 
one  nailing  hammer.  1871  HARTLEY  Yorks.  Ditties  Ser.  I. 
81  He's  fit  to  pail  his  heead  agean  th' jaumstooan. 

Pail,  Paile,  obs.  forms  of  PALE,  PALL,  PEEL. 

[Pailer,  mispr.  for  pallet,  PALLET,  in  Holland 
J'/iny,  ed.  1634,  xix.  i,  included  by  Davies  1881, 
whence  inserted  in  later  diets.] 

Pallet,  obs.  form  of  PALLET  sb.2,  small  bed. 

Pailful  (p<Hful).  [f.  PAIL  s6.  +  -FUL.]  As 
much  as  a  pail  holds. 

159'  LYLY  Entiym.  iv.  ii,  He  is  resolved  to  weepe  some 
three  or  four  palefuls.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval,  v.  (1617)  38 
i  ou  shall  take  a  Peale-full  of  colde  water.  1707-18  MORTIMER 
Huso.  (1721)  II.  284  Bestow  a  Pale-full  of  Water  on  every 
Tree.  1857  MACAULAY  in  Life  *  Lett.  (1880)  II.  373  The 
rain  was  falling  by  pailfuls. 

Paill,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PALE  rf.l  and  a.,  PALL. 

Paillard,  etc.,  var.  PALLIARD,  etc. 

Paillasse,  palliasse  (poclyse-s,  parlises). 
Forms:  6  Sc.  paillyeis,  (pavilyeas,  pales);  8- 
paillasse ,  palliasse,  -ass.  [a.  F.  paillasse  ( 1 5th  c. 
in  Hatz.-4X),  f.  faille  straw :— L.  palea  chaff,  straw'. 
_  App.  adopted  in  Sc.  in  i6lh  c. ;  then  in  Eng.  in  iSthc.,  first 
in  Fr.  spelling,  and  subseq.  as  palliass(c.] 

A  sack  or  mattress  of  stout  material  filled  with 
straw  and  serving  as  an  tinder-bed;  a  straw 
nmtress;  now,  usually,  an  under-mattress  stuffed 
with  straw  or  similar  material. 

«-  1506  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  III.  267  Item,  for 
OX  due  Bertane  clath  to  be  four  pair  pales  schetis.  1562 

i   Haiti.   Clut  .Vise.  Ii8j3)  31    IJebursit  . .  for  paillyelsis 

o  the  Galrd.  1566  in  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  (1897) 
499  Auchtem  elnis  of  cainves  to  be  the  pavifyeas  and  the 
cuvering  of  the  pavilyeas. 

a'    J'v^   Ir'   •4''a"I<"1'*  V°y.  Senegal  in  Pinkerton  Voy. 

1814)  XVI.  6oS  Over  this  they  throw  a  mat,  which  serves 

mem  for  *  paillasse  or  straw  bed.    1841  LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO 

u    '„"  Am''rgne  I.  95   A  paillasse  and  two  mattresses 

pn  the  floor.    1868  Regal,  f,  Ord.  Army  p  929  The  paillasse 

s  to  be  rolled  up  in  a  Circular  form.      1883   War  Office 

,?.'•  "'  Pa!l  M«UG.  15  Sept.  15/3  Tenders  for  the  Supply 

>i  r- ora.se  and  Straw  for  Paillasses,  for  Military  Services. 

s^M-i79*'4 r'"y  •"''"'•  fioar<f  «>  W.  Blair  Soldier's  Friend 

»  here  mails  cannot  be  made,  some  fresh  straw  should 

placed  under  each  palliass.     1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 

'f.  V.  291  To  provide  the  palliasses  for  the  hospital.    1834 

L.  RITCHIE  »'„«,/.  ty  Seine  81  They  found  no  one  but  a 

"nan  lying  on  a  palliass.     1888  Standard  21  May  3/3  The 
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Prisoner  was  found  in  bed . .  with  the  watch  and  chain  under 

the  palliasse. 

Paille,  PailleMaille,  obs.f.  PAIL,  PALL-MALL. 

Paillet(t,  obs.  f.  PALLET  sb*,  small  bed. 

Paillette  (poelye-t).  Also-et.  [a.  F.  paillette 
(pa'ye't),  dim.  of  faille  straw,  chaff,  scale  of  grass.] 

1.  A  piece  of  coloured  foil  or  bright  metal,  used 
in  enamel  painting. 

1878  F.  W.  RUDLER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  184/2  The 
lights  were  picked  out  in  gold,  while  the  brilliant  efle 
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gems  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  paillettes,  or  coloured  foils. 
.l894. '/'"'«  7  Apr.  9/5  A  triptych,  of  Limoges  enamel  .. 
in  brilliant  colours,  with  paillets  of  foil,  date  about  1490. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  gold  or  silver  foil,  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  some  glittering  material,  used  to  orna- 
ment a  woman's  dress ;  a  spangle. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Nov.  7/3  The 
dress  is . .  embroidered  in  a  design  of  Wisteria,  carried  out  in 
paillettes  of  burnished  silver.  1898  Daily  Ckron.  24  Sept. 
8/2  Bodice,  .of  lace,  with  the  design  traced  with  paillettes. 

Hence  Paille'tted  a.,  spangled. 

1901  M'estm.  Gaz.  i  May  4/2  It  is  made  of  cream-em, 
broidered  mousseline,  paillettcd  with  mother-o '-pearl. 

tPaillo-le.  Obs.  [a.  OY.faillole  (isthc.  in 
Littre),  in  med.L.  paleola ,  Aim.  of  palea  scale  of 
chaff.]  A  thin  scale  or  grain  of  metal,  as  of  gold. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  11.  viii.  85  Ffro  this  parte  toward 
the  tide  of  egypte  Cometh  to  vs  the  paillole  whiche  is  of  fyn 
golde. 

I  Faillon  (pa'yon,  pae-lysn).  [Fr.,  deriv.  of 
paille  scale  of  chaff.]  A  scale  or  small  bit  of  bright 
metal  foil  used  in  enamelling  and  decorative  art. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Paillyeis,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PAILLASSE.  Pailljeoun, 
pailyeoun,  -jeon,  -son,  -Joun,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
PAVILION.  Pail-mail,  Paiment,  Paimistris, 
obs.  ff.  PALL-MALL,  PAYMENT,  PAYMISTRESS. 

Fain  (p^n),  sb?-  Forms:  3-6  pejme,  3-7 
peine,  4-7  paine,  payne,  payn,  4-  pain,  (4-6 
Sc.  pane,  5-6  pein,  peyn,  pene,  Sc.  pan,  6 
peane,  pcene).  [ME.  a.  OF.  peine  (iithc.  in 
Littre)  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  pena  :-L.  ptxna  penalty, 
punishment.  Cf.  also  PINE,  an  earlier  form  of 
the  same  word  from  L.] 

1.  Suffering  or  loss  inflicted  for  a  crime  or  offence  ; 
punishment;    penalty;   a  fine.     Obs.  exc.  in  phr. 
pains  and  penalties,  and  as  in  b. 

"97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7742  per  to  he  nom  gret  peine  of 
hom.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6691  If  he  liue  a  dai  or  tuin,  pe 
lauerd  sal  vnderli  na  pain.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 

II.  231  Crist  bat  payed  a  payne  [pcenam  solvit]  for  vs  alle. 
1433  in  loM  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm.  App.  v.  295  He  shal 
pay  the  same  payne  as  afor  is  saide.     1482  faston  Lett. 

III.  297  Wryttes  of  subpena . . made  upon  gret  peynys  were 
delyvered  to  the  seid  William.    1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades 
(J592)  45  Condemnation  vnto  death  set  as  a  peine  upon  our 
heades.becauseof  the  transgression.  if&qCol.Rec.Pennsylv. 
I.  309  Which  Ordinances.. shall  be  observed  inviolably., 
under  paynes  therein  to  be  expressed.     1770  Junius  Lett. 
xxxvii.  189  note,  The  courtiers  talked  of.. a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties.     1859  MILL  Liberty^  \.  23  Compulsion,  either  in 
the  direct  form  or  in  lhat  of  pains  and  penalties. 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  on,  upon,  under  (f  uf,  t  of,  t »'») 
pain  of:  followed  by  the  penalty  or  punishment 
incurred  in  case  of  not  fulfilling  the  command  or 
condition  stated,  as  on  pain  of  death;  also,  formerly, 
that  which  one  is  liable  to  pay  or  forfeit,  as  on 
pain  of  a  hundred  pounds ,  on  pain  of  life,  or  the 
crime  with  which  one  is  liable  to  be  charged,  as 
on  pain  of  felony.  Formerly  sometimes  with 
ellipsis  of  on,  etc.  (pain  of—  'on  pain  of). 

c  1380  WYCLIF  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  133  Crist  bad  preche; 
&  bei  bidden  leue  in  payne  of  prisonyng.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.'s,  T.  849  Namoore  vp  on  peyne  of  lesynge  of  youre 
heed.  Ibid.  1685  No  man  ther  fore  vp  peyne  of  los  of  lyf  No 
maner  shot.. In  to  the  lystes  sende.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  4  Of  peyne  of  a  pond  wax  to  be  bretherhede.  c  1430 
LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  151  Ther  dar  noon  officeer 
Peyne  of  his  lyffdo  noon  extorcioun.  c  1449  PECOCK  Kepr. 
(Rolls)  I.  99  Vndir  great  payne  of  horrible  death  suftring. 
1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  58  A  writte  chargyng  hym  in  peyne 
of  c  Ii  to  brynge  me  in  to  the  Kynges  Benche.  147*  Pn- 
sentm.  Junes  in  Surtees  Misc.  (i 888)  24  Opane  of  vjj.  viij<£ 
p1  to  be  forfyt.  1519  RASTELL  Pastyme,  Hist.  Pap.  (1811) 
55  That  none  shulde  ley  no  violent  hande  upon  a  clerke, 
payne  of  cursynge.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii, 
Doe  it,  on  pcene  of  the  dor.  1650  HOWELL  draft's  Rev. 
Naples  i.  98  That  every  one  upon  paine  of  life  shold  return  to 
their  houses.  1653  llnd.  n.  19  That  everyone  should  open  his 
Shop  under  pain  of  Rebellion.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  439  He 
order'd  every  man  upon  the  pain  of  death  to  bring  in  all  the 
money  he  had.  1751  J.  LOUTHIAN  Fortn  of  Process  (ed.  2) 
92  To  pass  upon  the  Assize  of  C.  D.  each  under  the  Pain  of  j 
One  hundred  Merks.  1819  SOL'THF.Y  in  for.  Rcz'.  if  Coitt. 
Misc.  III.  30  They  shall  be  commanded,  on  pain  of  per- 
petual bondage,  to  depart  out  of  the  said  kingdoms.  1884 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  17  Oct.  14/1  A  proclamation  ordering 
the  tribes  to  join  him  under  pain  of  death. 

fc.  fain  fort  anddure:  see  PEINE. 

t  d.  in  //.  Judicial  torture.   Obs.  rare. 
»533  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  L\fe  H  Lett.  (1902)  I.  361 
They  . .  wolde  confesse  sum  grcte  matier  if  they  might  be 
examyned  as  they  ought  to  be  that  is  to  sey  by  paynes. 

2.  A  primary  condition  of  sensation  or  conscious- 
ness, the  opposite  of  pleasure;  the  sensation  which 
one  feels  when  hurt  (in  body  or  mind) ;  suffering, 
distress.     With  a  and  pi.,  a  single  feeling  of  this 
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nature.  In  early  use  esp.  suffering  inflicted  as 
punishment.  (Cf.  sense  i.) 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  30618  O  paine  bow  sal  noght  thol  a  dele. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  111.  345  Of  every  lust  thende  u  a  peine. 
1413  Pilfr.  Smle  (Caxton)  v.  i.  (1859)  69  Now  ben  ended 
the  peynes  and  tormentes.     1481  CAXI  ON  Reynard  (Arb.)  32 
Reynert  the  foxe.. saide  to  Isegrym,sltorle  my  payne.    1598 
CHAPMAN  Blimi  Beggar  Alexandria  Plays  1873  I.  29  But 
every  pleasure  hath  a  payne  they  say.     1601  Sin  W.  CORK. 
KALLIS  EM.,  [His]  furthest  wish  being  but  to  bee  out  of  his 
paine.     1756  BURKE  Sail.  4-  B.  i.  ii,  Pain  and  pleasure  are 
-simple  ideas  incapable  of  definition.     1883  A.   BAKRATT 
Phys.  Metetnptric  152  The  simple  reaction,  which  physically 
is  expressed  as  the  Law  of  Self-conservation,  psychically  as 
the  Principle  of  following  Pleasure  and  avoiding  Pain.  1894 
WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Li/c  162  The  most  universal  fact  in  life 
is  pain. 

f  b.  spec.  The  punishment  or  sufferings  of  hell 
(or  of  purgatory).  Obs. 

1340-70  Alex,  tr  Diiul.  747  ?e  schulle  be  punched  and  put 
in  paine  for  euere.  c  1400  Rowland  4-  O.  1440  His  saule 
wente  vn-to  payne.  1544  BALE  Chron.  Sir  J.  Oldcastell  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  1.  261  Euery  man.  .is  a  pilgrym, eyther 
towardes  blesse  or  els  towardes  payne.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  345  Whosoeuer  dyed  in  that  time,  and  gaue  his 
goodes  to  further  that  voyage,  he  was  cleane  absolued  from 
paine  and  from  sinnc.  1598  BARCKLEY  ftlic.  Man  (1631) 
183  Ar  now  cast  downe  into  paines  lowest  abyssc. 

c.  To  put  out  of  (one's)  pain,  etc. :  to  pot  to 
death,  dispatch  (a  wounded  or  suffering  person  or 
animal). 

1571  FORREST  Theofhilta  1233  in  Anglia  VII,  God  tooke 
him  owte  of  this  caret-rail  payne.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v. 
xii.  23  He  lightly  reft  his  head  to  case  him  of  his  paine. 
1639  SHIRLEY  Maid's  Rev.  v.  iii,  I  would  1  were  hanged,  to 
be  out  of  my  pain  !  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell) 
iv.  s.  v.  Lysimachus,  Lysimachus..at  his  request  gave  him 
a  cup  of  poison  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  1808  MARCHIONESS 
OF  STAFFORD  15  Sept.  in  C.  A".  Sliarfe's  Corr.  (1888)  I.  346 
A  C".  of  Suthd.  ..was  half  drowned,  .and  after  coming  on 
shore,  put  out  of  pain  by  Andrew  Davy,  a  fugitive. 

3.  In  specifically  physical  sense:  Bodily  suffering ; 
a  distressing  sensation  as  of  soreness  (usually  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  body). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  187  For  peyne  of  the  paunie 
powere  hem  [the  fingers]  failleth  To  clucche  or  to  clawe. 
1486 /?£.  St.  AlbaiisCv\)\  Hawkysthathaue  payne  in  theyr 
croupes.  1590  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  1.  xi.  37  Loud  he  yelled  for  ex- 
ceeding paine.  1697  DRYDEH  I'irg.  Georg.  m.  64  Envy  her 
self  at  last . .  The  Pains  of  famisht  Tantalus  shall  feel.  IT»I 
R.  WODROW  Suff.  CA.  Scat.  (1837)  1 1.  n.  xiii.  f  5.  458/1  At  the 
ninth  (stroke  in  the  torture  of  the  boot]  Mr.  Mitchel  fainted 
through  the  extremity  of  pain.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Aniiit. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  438  In  Man,  the  power  of  feeling  pain  indubi- 
tably is  placed  exclusively  in  the  brain  ;  and  if  communica- 
tion be  cut  off  between  this  organ  and  any  part  of  the  body, 
pain  is  no  longer  felt,  whatever  mutilations  may  be  inflicted. 
1849  MACAULAY  /fist.  inf.  iv.  I.  433  The  king  was  in  great 
pain,  and  complained  that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning 
within  him. 

b.  spec,   (now  always  //.)    The  sufferings  or 
throes  of  childbirth;  labour. 

aiya  Cursor  M.  3488  (Cott.j  In  trauelling..Ful  herd  it 
was}>air  moder  pain  \Trin,  Muchel  was  be  modir  peyn]. 
1388  WVCLIF  John  xvi.  2t  But  whanne  sche  hath  borun  a 
sone,  now  sche  thenkith  not  on  the  peyne,  for  ioye,  for  a  man 
is  borun  in  to  the  world.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  i  Saw.  iv.  19 
She  bowed  her  selfe,  and  traueled,  for  her  paynes  cam  vpon 
her.  1547  BOORDE  Grcv.  Health  ccxlii,  Wei  she  may  be 
named  a  woman,  for  as  muche  as  she  doth  bere  chyldren 
with  wo  and  peyne.  ci6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  509  Keeling 
suddenly  the  pains  of  child-birth,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  ist 
Sat.  Pcrsius  Wks.  1730  I.  53  Here  some  pert  sot,  with  six 
months  pain,  brings  forth  A  strange,  mishapen,  and  ridi- 
culous birth.  1797  SOUTHKY  Eng.  Eclogues.  Hannah  19 
She  bore  unhusbanded  a  mother's  pains.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN 
Clin.  Led.  on  Dis.  Women  xi.  (ed.  4)  68  Brought  about.. by 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  '  pains '. 

•)•  c.  //.  A  disease  of  the  feet  in  horses.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  390/2  Peynys,  yvyl  yn  horsys  fete. 
1598  FLORID,  Reste,  a  disease  in  a  horse  which  we  call  the 
paines.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterf.  n.  IxxviiL  350  The  paines 
is  a  certaine  vlcerous  scabbe  growing  in  the  pastornes  of  a 
horse,  betwixt  the  fetlocke  ana  the  heele. 

4.  In  specifically  psychical  sense:  Mental  suf- 
fering, trouble,  grief,  sorrow. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  it.  517  [Thai]  wald  partenerys  off 
thar  paynys  be.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  957  Syn  1  knowe 
of  loues  peyne.  c  1430  Syr  TryatH.  607  Hyt  dothe  the 
kyng  mekylle  payne  when  he  thenkyth  how  sir  Roger 
was  slavne.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxviii.  i  To 
luve  vnluvit  it  is  ane  pane.  1656  COWLEY  Mite.,  Gold,  A 
Mighty  pain  to  Love  it  is,  And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss. 
But  of  all  pains  the  greatest  pain  It  is  to  love,  but  love  in 
vain.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandisi'n  IV.  51,  1  remember  with 
pain  the  pain  I  gave  to  your  generous  heart,  c  1850  Arab. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  85  Their  absence  would  cause  me  much  pain, 
fb.  spec.  Distress  caused  by  fear  o!  possible 
evil,  anxiety ;  anxious  desire  or  apprehension.  Obs. 

1668  R.  MOUNTACU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  420,  1  am  in  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  know  how  my 
horses  have  performed  the  journey.  1758  Ann.  Reg.  uyi 
The  public  was  in  great  pain  for  the  Admirals . .  left  . .  in 
sight  of  six  large  French  ships  of  war.  1789  G.  WHITE 
Selborne  (1875)  318  The  foster  mother  [a  cat]  became  jealous 
of  her  charge  [young  squirrels],  and  in  pain  for  their  safety. 

•f-5.  Trouble  as  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of 
something  (=  pains,  sense  6);  also,  in  early  use, 
trouble    in    accomplishing    something,   difficulty. 
(F.  peitte.}      Phrases.    To  do  one's  fain;  to  takt 
pain ;  to  lose  OIK'S  pain.    Obs.  in  ting.  :  see  6. 
a  1300  Cursor  .I/.  14480  Fra  bat  time  forth  Jai  did 
pain  Pat  he  and  laiar  war  bath  slain,     c  1330  R.  BRL-SN 
Chron.  11'a.t  (Rolls)  12174  N  J>«<  ascaped/hit  was  wj> 
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payn.  1375  BARBOUH  Bnice  via  350  Quhen  he  saw  he  tynt 
his  pane,  He  turnit  his  bridill,  and  to  ga.  c  1410  HOCCLEVE 
Motlier  of  God  108  Now  do  your  bysy  peyne  To  wasshe 
away  our  cloudeful  offense.  1476  Paston  Lett.  III.  165, 
I  have  moche  payne  to  gete  so  moche  mony.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  in.  L  131  Whiche  may  moche  prouffyte  to  them  that 
wyll  doo  payne  to  knowe  them.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas. 
vi.  (1845)  25  Who  wyll  take  payne  to  folowe  the  trace.  1513  • 
DOUGLAS  sEtteis  i.  Prol.  109  And  jit,  forsuith,  I  set  my  besy  | 
pane,  As  that  I  suld,  to  mak  it  braid  and  plane.  1533 
BONNER  in  SI.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VII.  410  After  that,  ' 
with  moost  great  peane  and  difficultie,  I  was  arryved  at  Rie. 
1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  viii.  (1892)  62  The  husbandman 
that  spareth  paine  spareth  thrifte.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  K.  xl,  A  thousand  Knights  woo'd  her  with  busie 
pain.  1701  Eng.  Theophrast.  305  A  man  would  not  employ 
the  least  pain  in  the  acquisition  of  sciences,  if  [etc.).  1768 
Woman  of  Honor  I.  23  Taking  some  pain  to  excuse  the 
girl's  carelessness. 

6.  pi.  Trouble  taken  in  accomplishing  or  attempt- 
ing something ;   labour,  toil,  exertions,  or  efforts, 
accompanied  with   care  and  attention,  to  secure 
a  good  or  satisfactory  result.     Most  freq.  in  phr. 
to  take  pains,  to  be  at  (the)  pains. 

1538  TINDALE  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  260  To  make  them 
think  that  they  must  take  pains,  and  do  some  holy  deeds. 
JS38  STARKEY  England  \.  ii.  55  Apply  themselfys  to  theyr 
laburys  and  paynys  for  the  susteynyng  of  the  hole  body. 
1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaplion  (Arb.)  8  They  haue 
nought  but . .  their  paines  for  their  sweate,  and . .  their  labour 
for  their  trauaile.  1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Conspir.  Plays 
1873  II.  229  What  idle  paines  have  you  bestowd  to  see 
A  poore  old  woman?  1708  SWIFT  Sacramental  Test  Wks. 
1755  II.  I.  121  The  university  was  at  the  pains  of  publishing 
a  Latin  paper  to  justify  themselves.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  II.  176  A  person  born  deaf,  may,  by  time,  and 
sufficient  pains,  be  taught,  .to  speak,  and,  by  the  motions  of 
the  lips,  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him.  1808  SCOTT 
Marnt.  i.  xiii,  Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took,  And 
well  those  pains  did  pay.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  Postscr. 
292,  I  foresaw . .  that  a  class  of  readers . .  would  suppose  that 
I  was  at  great  pains  to  conceal  exactly  what  I  was  at  great 
pains  to  suggest.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  xii.  426  He.. 
spared  no  pains  on  his  daughter's  education. 

b.  In  this  sense  the  pi.  pains  has  been  freq. 
construed  as  a  sing.  (Cf.  means,  news.) 

'533  CRANMER  Let.  to  Boner  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.) 
II.  269  Ye  will  be  contented  to  take  this  pains.  1543  I'n.u.i. 
Erasm.  Apoph.  51  margin.  The  peines  of  teachyng  is 
woorthie  great  wages.  1671  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  230  Recom- 
pensing one  pains  with  another.  1766  FORDYCE  Serttt. 
Yng.  ly'oin.  (1767)  II.  viii.  25  Why  be  at  all  this  pains? 
1884  SIR  J.  C.  MATHEW  in  Law  Rep.  13  Q.  Bench  Div.  488 
He  . .  took  every  pains  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 

C.  For  (one's)  fains:  in  return  or  recompense 
for  one's  labour  or  trouble ;  now  usually  sarcastic 
or  ironical,  implying  that  the  labour  is  misspent 
or  futile,  or  that  the  return  for  it  is  the  contrary  of 
what  was  desired. 

1538  RALE  Brefe  Comedy  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  208 
For  your  peynes  ye  haue  appoynted  by  the  emproure  your 
stypende  wages.     1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.   III.  iv.  103  Giue 
my  sweet  Nan  this  Ring :   there's   for   thy  paines.      1599 
CHAPMAN  Humorous  Day's  Mirth  C  iv,  Now  she  stops . :  and 
rates  him  for  his  paines.     1650  Overseers'  Ace.,  Holy  Crass, 
Canterb.,  Paid  Goodwife  Bayly  for  paines  o.  o.  8.     1713 
ADDISON  Guard.  No.  112.  T2  When  I  talk  of  practising  to 
fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my  pains.     1778  Miss 
BUKNEY  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xxi.  99  If  you  hadn't  come,  you 
might  have  staid,  .and  been  a  beggar  for  your  pains.     1801 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Castle  Rackrent  Wks.  1832  I.  77, 1  had    : 
my  journey  for  my  pains.     1889  CORBETT  Monk  xi.  154  The    j 
old  general,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  publicly  gave  him    I 
a  sound  thrashing  for  his  pains. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  attrib.,  as  pain-sensa- 
tion, -sense,  -sensibility ;  b.  instrumental,  as  pain- 
afflicted,  -bought,  -chastened,  -dimmed,  -distorted, 
-drawn,  -racked,  -stricken,  -worn,  -wrting  adjs. ; 
c.  objective,  as  pain-assuaging,  -bearing,  -dispel- 
ling, -inflicting,  -producing  adjs. ;   pains-hating 
adj.  [after  PAINSTAKING  :  see  6]  ;  d.  pain- free  a.,   j 
free   from   pain ;    pain-killer,    one   who  or  that 
which   does   away  with   pain ;    spec,   name   of  a 
medicine  for  alleviating  pain;   f  pain-piss  Obs., 
painful   urination,   strangury.       See   also   PAINS- 
TAKING, etc.,  PAINSWORTHY. 

1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  ii.  35  And  like  a  "pain-afflicted 
stripling,  play  With  some  new  Toy,  to  while  thy  grief  away. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  49  b/r  "Payne- 
assuaging  clisteryes,  made  of  freshe  milcke.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  v.  153  Paean  with  his  "pain-dispelling  balms  Healed 
him.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  149  The  line  of  white 
"pain-drawn  faces.  1628  GAULE  Pract,  The.  (1629)  176 
Men  neyther  shrinke,  nor  shrike,  .when  they  perceiue  their 
Bodies  pierce-free,  or  "paine-free.  1864^  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel 
ix.  562  Indolent,  conceited,  soft,  *pams-hating.  1803  J. 
KENNY  Society  52  And  Sickness.  .Awhile  forgets  her  "pain- 
inflicting  task.  1886  N.  Zealand  Herald  28  May  s/r  His 
wife  gave  him  some  hot  water  and  milk  with  a  little  "pain- 
killer. ..Subsequently  he  died.  1898  Daily  News  i  Mar.  6/3 
The  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  the  inventor  of  chloroform, 
and  great  painkiller  of  his  day.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap 
Hus6.  i.  xxlx.  (r668)  55  Of  the  pain  in  the  Kidneys,  "pain- 
piss,  or  the  Stone.  1897  Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX. 
68  Touch,  temperature,  and  "pain  sense  are  normally 


Mag.  I.  134/2  Above  the  little  "pain-worn  thing  The 
widow  wept.     1838  ELIZA  COOK  Truth  iii,  When  the  oozing 
*pain-wrung  moisture  drips. 

tPain,  sl>.2  Obs.    F'orms:  4-6  pay  n ,  5  payne, 
peyn,  (8  pain),     [a.  'F.pain-.—L.panem  bread.] 
1.  Bread.     (Frequent  in  Piers  Ploughman?) 
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136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vni.  106  pe  prophete  his  payn  eet 
in  penaunce  and  wepyng.  1377  Ibid.  Ii.  xiv.  76  porwplente 
of  payn,  &  of  pure  sleuthe.  1393  Ibid,  C.  x.  92  '1  her  is  payn 
and  peny-ale  as  for  a  pytaunce  y-take.  ^1460  J.  RUSSELL 
Bk.  Nurture  330  pan  take  youre  loof  of  light  payne,.and 
with  the  egge  of  pe  knyfe  nyghe  your  hand  ye  kett. 

2.  Old  Cookery.  Applied,  usually  with  qualifying 
word,  to  various  fancy  dishes,  mostly  containing 
bread;  as  pain  fondn  [=  dissolved],  pain  perdu 
[«=  lost],  pain  ragont  pain  reguson\  pain  puff, 
a  kind  of  puff  or  small  pie  with  soft  crust. 

^1390  Form  of  Cury  No.  59  in  Antiq.  Citlin.  (1791)  13 
Payn  fondew.  Take  brede,  and  frye  it  in  grece,  other  in 
oyle.  .  .Grynde  it  with  raisons  [etc.].  Ibid.  No.  67. 14  Payn 
ragonn.  c  1430  Tivo  Cookcry-bks,  42  Payn  pur-dew,  c  1450 
Ibid.  68  This  is  the  purviaunce  made  for  Kinge  Richard  ,, 
the  xxiii  day  of  September  [1387}.  . .  The  thirde  course. .. 
Payne  puff.  Ibid.  112  Peynreguson.  Nym  resons  and  do 
out  ye  stones,  and  bray  it  in  a  morter  with  pepir  and 
gingiuer,  and  salt  and  wastel  bred  [etc.].  14..  Noble  Bk. 
Cookry  {Napier  1882)  46  To  mak  payn  pardieu  tak  payn- 
mayne  or  freshe  bred  and  paire  away  the  cruste  [etc.].  15x3 
Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  271  For  standarde,  venyson 
roste,  . .  pecocke  with  his  tayle, . .  plouer,  rabettes,  grete 
byrdes,  larkes,  doucettes,  paynpuffe.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng. 
Housew.  iL  46  To  make  the  best  Panperdy,  take  a  dozen 
egges  [etc.].  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  In  Cookery,  Pains  signifie 
certain  Messes  proper  for  Side-dishes,  so  call'd  as  being  made 
of  Bread,  stuff'd  with  several  sorts  of  Farces  and  Ragoos. 

Pain  (p^n),  v.  Forms  :  see  PAIN  sbl  [a.  OF. 
pener,  $rd  sing.  pr.  peine  (loth  c.  in  Littre)  =  Pr., 
Sp.  penar>  It.  pcnare,  med.L.  pcendre^  f.  L.  pcenay 
Y.peine,  PAIN^.I  Cf.  also  PINE  v.,  OK.J>/m'an.'] 

I.  fl.  trans.   To  inflict  a  penalty  or  punish- 
ment  upon ;    to   punish ;    to   torture   by  way   of 
punishment ;  to  fine.   Obs. 

c  1350  Will,  Paler ne  2898  And  putte  hem  in  hire  prisoun 
to  peyne  hem  at  hire  wille.  1495  Trevisa's  Bart/t.  De  P.  R. 
xiv.  x.  E  iij  b/2  Many  deme  that  the  hylle  Kthna  is  a  plate 
of  payne  and  some  soules  ben  paynyd  therin.  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Auret.  (1546)  Nnv,  Thounaste 
iusticied  the  lustyce,  and  none  dare  peyne  the.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  499  That  whosoeuer.  .cut  downe  any 
trees  growing  in  another  mans  ground,  should  be  peined  in 
the  court  for  a  trespasse  don. 

fb.  To  enjoin  under  penalty.   Obs. 

1607  Henlcy-in-Arden  Rolls  (1890),  Wee  paine  all  the 
Alehowse  keepers,  that  they  and  euery  of  them  make  hoi- 
some  &  good  drinke  bothe  ale  &  Beare.  1620  J.  WILKINSON 
Of  Courts  Baron  148  If  there  was  any  thing  pained  at  the 
last  court  to  be  done,  and  as  yet  is  not  done,  you  must 
enquire  who  hath  made  defalt  therein. 

II.  2.  To  inflict  pain  upon,  cause  to  suffer;  to 
hurt,  distress.     *»JFH*  or  mentally :  To  inflict  suf- 
fering upon,  to  afflict,  give  pain  to ;   to  grieve,  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of.     Also  absol.  to  cause  suffering. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  23261  (Gott.)  Bot  a  point  es  bairn  paines 
\v.  rr.  pines,  pinis]  mar,  pan  ellis  all  bair  ober  fare,  c  1450 
tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xxxv.  105,  I  peynyng  be  wib  sorwes 
spare  be  not.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXIX.  x,  Whome 
thou  painest,  more  they  paine.  x6xx  BIBLE  Joel'i\.  6  Before 
their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained.  1780  A.  YOUNG 
Tour  Irel.  (Nat.  Libr,  Ed.)  85  There  is  not  a  single  view  but 
what  pains  one  in  the  want  of  wood.  1807  CRABBE  Par. 
Reg.  Wks.  II.  155  Transports  that  pain'd  and  joys  that 
agonized.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  H.  ii,  These  gifts  Caroline  could 
not  refuse,  without  paining  her  young  friend. 

b.  To  inflict  bodily  suffering  upon,  to  torment ; 
to  cause  bodily  pain  to,  to  hurt.  (In  quot.  1377, 
To  put  to  physical  inconvenience,  incommode.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xir.  247  Ri}t  as  be  pennes  of  be 
pecok  peyneth  hym  in  his  fli5te.  4:1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T. 
614  Many  a  mannes  guttes  dide  he  peyne.  1426  LYDG. 
De  Gui/,  Pilgr.  11958  A  body  vp  on  a  cross  dystreyned, 
And,  as  me  thouhte,  gretly  peyned.  1530  PALSGR.  651/2  It 
payneth  me  very  sore  to  speke,  I  am  so  horse.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  r.  iL  33  Cold  and  heat  me  paines.  c  1624 
CHAPMAN  Batrachotn.  n  So  I  lay  Sleepless,  and  pain'd  with 
headache.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  But  your  arm,  my 
lord, ..  Does  it  not  pain  you?  a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Amer. 
Note-Bks.  (1879)  I.  152  Pained  with  the  toothache. 

f  3.  intr.  To  suffer  pain  or  distress ;  to  suffer. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  38  And  seue  $er  thou  scholdest,  man,  O 
dedlyche  senne  peyny.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xxn.  324  pe 
croys . .  bat  crist . .  for  mankynde  on  peynede.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  390/2  Peynyn,  or  pynyn  yn  wo  or  sekenesse.  a  1536 
Calisto  $  Melib.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  81  Where  is  the  patient 
that  so  is  paining?  1591  DANIEL  in  Sidney  s  Asir.  <$•  Stella 
etc.  Sonn.  xi,  So  shall  thou  cease  to  plague,  and  I  to  pain. 

III.  4.  refl.  To  take  pains  or  trouble  ;  to  exert 
oneself  or  put  forth  efforts  with  care  and  attention  ; 
to  endeavour,  strive.   Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19027  Petir  painid  him  ful  gierne  in 
cristis  lai  bat  folc  to  lerne.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI,  B.  vn.  42 
Pledours  sholde  peynen  hem  To  plede  for  swiche  and  helpe. 
1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  xxx.  64  The  other  that  cam  aftir 
peyned  them  moche  for  to  goo  more  wysely.  1596  S TENSER 
F.  Q.  iv,  vi.  40  She  her  paynd  with  womanish  art  To  hide 
her  wound.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  iii.  §  9  Eumenes 
pained  himselfe  to  carrie  succour  to  his  left  wing.  1700 
DRYDEN  Cock  fy  Fox  669  While  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise 
his  note.  1870  \jomu.  Study  Wind.  217  Men  still  pain 
themselves  to  write  Latin  verses. 

t  b.  intr.  for  refl.  =  prec.    Obs. 

c  1440  Partonope  2190  They  peyned  freshly  to  fyght  bothe. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfonce  vi,  In  vayne  thou  hast 
payned  and  laboured,  a  1529  SKELTON  '  Now  synge  tve '  68 
Stand  fast  in  faythe,..And  payne  to  lyue  in  honeste. 

c.  pass.  To  be  put  to  trouble  or  exertion ;  to  be 
obliged  to  put  forth  effort.  ?  Ot>s. 

1785  CRABBE  Newspaper  310  We..  Are  pain'd  to  keep  our 
sickly  works  alive. 


PAINFUL. 


:avour.  Obs. 


f  5.  trans.  To  take  pains  about,  endeavour. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28166  (Cott.)  Qucn  I  sagh  my  neghbur 
welefare,..!  paind  oft  at  him  vn-spede,  bath  in  will  and 
word  and  dede. 

Pain,  variant  of  PA  YEN  Obs.,  pagan. 

t  Fai'nable,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  PAIN  sb.  or  v. 

+  -ABLE  :  cf.  comfortable.     Cf.  penil>le.~\     Painful. 

1649  EVELYN  Liberty  #  Servitude  iii,  The  manacles  of 
Astyages  were  not  therefore  the  lesse  weighty,  and  payn- 
able,  for  being  composed  of  gold  or  silver. 

Paineh(e,  Painct,  obs.  ff.  PAUNCH,  PAINT  v. 

t  Pai  H-clemai  lie.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  painde- 
meine,  4-5  payn(e)demayn(e ;  5  payn^e)- 
mayne,  -main,  paynman,  payman,  6  payne 
mayne.  [AF.  pain  demeine,  demaine,  med.L. 
panis  dominicus  '  lord's  bread '.  Also  called 
simply  DEMEINE.]  White  bread,  of  the  finest 
quality ;  a  loaf  or  cake  of  this  bread. 

[(71330  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  17  In  pane  dominico  et  melle 
5cf.  1378  Alunitn.  Giltfh.  Lond.  (Rolls)  III.  424  Etiam  cum 
uno  payndemayn.]  t- 1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  14  Whit 
was  his  face  as  Payndemayn  Hise  lippes  rede  as  rose,  c  1420 
LiberCocorum(i&f>2}40  Take  floure  of  payndemayn.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  1393  Paynedemaynes  \Catnb.  MS.  paynemayn] 
prevaly  Scho  fett  fra  the  pantry,  c  1440  Douce  MS.  55  If.  9 
Then  cast  feyre  pecys  of  paynerr.ayns  or  elles  of  tendre 
brede.  £1475  Pict.  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  788/32  Hie panis^ 
brede.  ..  I  tec  flacencia,  a  payman.  1530  PALSGR.  250/2 
Payne  mayne,  payn  de  bonche. 

Cotnb.  a  1377  Housek.  Edw.  Ill  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  19 
William  Brynklowe  Yoman  Paymenbaker. 

Pained  (p^nd,  p^-mrf),  ///.  a.  [f.  PAIN  v.  + 
-ED  1.]  Aflected  with  pain  (physical  or  mental) ; 
hurt,  distressed,  grieved,  etc.:  see  the  verb;  ex- 
pressing or  indicating  pain. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dinti.  268  To  cure  painede  peple  in- 
possible  hit  semeb.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrtk  Mankynde  n.  vi. 
(1634)  122  Which  may  be  applyed  to  the  pained  places.  1608 
SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  173  The  pained'st  fiend  Of  hell,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  92  Otheis  repairing  thither., 
the  poor  for  alms ;  the  pained  for  ease.  1873  BLACK  Pr. 
Thnle  xviii.  299  There  was  a  pained  look  about  the  lips. 

Painem,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  PAYNIM. 

Painful  (panful),  a.  Forms :  see  PAIN  rf.1 
[f.  PAIN  sb.'i  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  causing  pain  or 
suffering;  hurting,  afflictive,  distressing,  grievous; 
annoying,  vexatious,  a.  In  general,  or  mentally. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  33  A  gastely  syghte  of  it  how 
lehow  '  "  .'-"•--!  -'-?--'  — '- 


foule 


wvggly  and  how  paynfull  )>at  it  [sin]  es.    £1410  LOVE 


;UW   vg^iy _, T fc j    _      -  — . 

Bonavetit*  Mirr.  xl.  87  (Gibbs  MS.)  J>e  paynfull  pa;-syoun 
of  Ihc.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com,  Prnyer,  Visit.  Sick,  After 
this  painfull  lyfe  ended.  1658  Whole  Duty  of  Man  vii.  §  i 
How  pleasant  a  virtue  this  is,  may  appear  by  the  contrariety 
It  hath  to  several  great  and  painful  vices.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolplto  i,  An  uncertainty  which  would  have 
been  more  painful  to  an  idle  mind.  1829  LANDOR  Iwag, 
Conv.,  Maid  of  Orleans  <y  Agnes  Sorcl  Wks.  1853  II.  39/1 
Salutary  pangs  may  be  painfuller  than  mortal  ones. 

b.  Physically. 

1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560)  H  jb,  Nephretica  is  pain- 
fuller  afore  meat.  1612  CHAPMAN  Widowes  T,  Plays  1873 
III.  73  Alas  shee's faint,  and  speech  is  painefull  to  her.  1703 
KOWE  Ulyss.  i.  i.  228  Midnight  Surfeits,  Wine  And  painful 
undigested  Morning  Fumes.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxv. 
178  A  sky  the  brightness  of  which  Is  painful  to  the  eyes. 

C.  Of  a  person  :  Inflicting  pain  or  punishment ; 
tormenting,  rare. 

c  1450  Cursor  M.  18223  (Laud)  Satan  that  paynefull  [Cott.t 

Gd'tt.,  pitiful ;  Trin.  pyneful]  prynce  he  lawght  And  vnder 

myght  of  helle  by-tawght.     1870  G.  MEREDITH  France  vi. 

,  in  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  (1898)  60  The  painful  Gods  might  weep, 

If  ever  rain  of  tears  came  out  of  heaven. 

2.  Suffering   or   affected   with    (physical)    pain. 
(Usually  of  a  part  of  the  body  which  has  been 
wounded  or  hurt.) 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  ii  The  loving  mother,  that  nine 
monethes  did  beare  In  the  deare  closett  of  her  painefull  syde 
Her  tender  babe.  1612  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  iv.  iv, 
They  see  themselves  lothsome  with  Lice,  painful  and  de- 
formed with  Scabs.  1794  MRS.  RADCUFFE  Myst.  Udolpho 
iv,  His  wound  was  painful.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  i. 
7  He  wore  a  crown  Upon  his  painful  brow. 

3.  Causing    or    involving    trouble    or    labour ; 
troublesome,  difficult,  irksome,  toilsome,  laborious. 
Now  rare  or  merged  in  I. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Sat'rttsxxvli.  {Machor}  1342  It  sail  be  done 
..How  payneftill  or  how  hard  it  be.  1535  J.  MASON  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  55  Itt  [Toledo]  is  the  paynefulliat 
towne  that  ever  mann  duellyd  in.  Itt  is  through  so  up 
hyll  and  downe  hyll.  1604  K  G[RIMSTONI-]  D'Awstas 
Hist.  Indies  in.  x.  152  These  eighteene  leagues  of  land . .  is 
more  painefull  and  chargeable  then  2300  by  sea.  1665-6 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  90  The  way  of  winding  off  the  silk .  .which 
is  the  painfullest  and  nicest  of  all  the  rest.  1676  DRVUEN 

.  _    •     T>__    •    i- i :_r..i    TVI,,.,,,'         i~r.i 


^  frequently  c f  -—  .          . 

4.  Characterized  by  painstaking  ;  performed  with 
labour,  care,  and  attention;  diligent,  assiduous, 
laborious,  careful.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  124  To  holde  sich  pore  lif 
and  meke  and  peyneful  in  resonable  abstynence.  c  1400 
MAUNDKV.  (1839)  xvii.  184  He  lost  much  peynfulle  labour. 
1565  T.  STAPI.ETON  tr.  Bedels  Hist.  Ch.  En$.  79  In  considera- 
tion of  their  vertuous  sermons  and  painefull  preaching. 
1638  in  lo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Conun.  App.  v.  486  The  long, 
paynfull  and  profitable  service  donne  unto  us  by  James 
Lynch.  1775  E.  ALLEN  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853* 
I.  464  This  is  the  situation,  .according  to  my  most  painful 
discoveries.  1834-43  SOUTHEY  Doctor  vi.  (1848)  18/2  The 


PAINFULLY. 

painful  chronicle  of  honest  John  Stowe.  1894  Nation  (N.Y.) 
11  June  470/3  The  little  book.,  will  reward  a  not  loo  painful 
reading. 

5.  Of  persons:  Characterized  by  taking  pains; 
working  with  labour  and  care;  painstaking,  labori- 
ous, assiduous,  careful,  diligent.  0 bs.  or  arch. 

1549  LATIMEK  yd Sft-m.  bsf.  Edii<.  I' I  (Arb.)  91  We  haue 
some  as  painfull  magistrates,  as  euerwas  in  Englande.  1611 
CAPT.  SMUII  .'/.>/  I  'ii-giaia  22 The  women  be  verie painefull 
and  the  men  often  idle.  ITOJ  C.  MATHER  Magn.  CAr.  I.  v. 
(1852)  76  The  more  learned,  godly,  painful  ministers  of  the 
land.  i8oj  MKS.  RADCC.IFFE  Gaston  de  Kloniieville  Posth. 
\Vks.  1826  I.  46  The  patience  of  a  painful  antiquary.  1877 
Pi  II.K  PHitol.  i.  §  14.  16  The  laws  of  etymology,  which 
painful  students  have  discovered. 

Painfully  (p^nfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  painliil  manner. 

1.  In  a  way  that  causes  or  is  accompanied  by 
pain  or  raftering ;  distressingly;  with  pain. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  857  Men  were  so  sore  handled, 
and  so  painefully  pangued,  that  [etc.].  1657  R.  LIGON 
Barl'adoes  (1673)  10  Being  painfully  and  pipeing  hut, 
arriv'd  at  this  exalted  mansion.  1795  SOUTHEY  Soldier's 
Wife  2  Weary  way-wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart, 
Travelling  painfully  over  the  rugged  road.  187*  BLACK  Aiiv. 
Phaeton  xx ii.  312  Ambleside.  .looked  painfully  modern  now. 

2.  In  a  way  that  gives  trouble ;  with  difficulty. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  85  Yf  it  were  easily  ex- 
pulsed,  or  peynfully.  1573-80  UARKT  Alv.  P2Q  Painefully, 
hardly,  laboriose.  1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1837) 
I.  iii.  32  A  depth  of  meaning.. hardly  and  painfully  to  be 
understood.  1842  ALISON  Hist.  Ettwpe  (1840-50)  X.  Ixy. 
§  55.  51  Macdonald  was  thus  painfully  maintaining  his 
ground  in  upper  Catalonia. 

8.  With  great  pains,  painstakingly,  laboriously, 
with  care  and  effort.  06s.  or  arch. 

iSSS  BRADFORD  Let.  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  270 
Lyuyng  therein  not  so  purely,  louynglye,  and  painfully  as 
1  shoulde  haue  done.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  316 
Painefully  and  expensfully  studious  of  the  common  good. 
1709  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  200  He  ..  painfully 
collected  the  works  of  Geffrey  Chawcer.  1855  MiLMAsZa/. 
Chr.  li.  iv.  (1864)  I.  270  That  no  private  man  could  hope  to 
arrive  at  a  sounder  understanding.. than  had  been  painfully 
attained  by  so  many  holy  bishops. 

Painfulness  (p^-nfulni-s).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  painful. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fraught  or  attended  with 
pain  ;  distressingness.    Also  in  passive  aspect :  The 
condition  of  suffering  pain ;  distress,  affliction. 

c  1485  Digly  Myst.  in.  608  O  lord  1  wo  xall  put  me  from 
MS  peynfulnesse  ?  1536  TINDALK  I  John  iv.  18  For  fear 
hath  paynfulnes.  1663  SOUTH  Ser»t.  1.  27  No  Custom  can 
rnaUexhe  Painfulness  of  a  Debauch  easy.  1777  J.  RICHARD- 
SON Distort.  East.  Nations  2  To  soften  the  extreme  pain- 
fulness  of  incessant  labour.  1884  PAE  Eustace  79  Forget 
the  painfulness  of  our  situation,  and  think  of  its  romance. 

2.  The  quality  of  causing  trouble  or  labour;  diffi- 
culty, troublesomeness,  irksomeness.    Obs.  or  arch. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  230  For  the  vncertainty 
of  the  same,  and  also  for  the  paynfulnes  and  tedyousnes 
therof.  1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  SaM.  32  Ordinary  labour 
with  festival!  services  to  God  can  neither  easily  concurre, 
because  painfulnesse  and  joy  are  opposite,  nor  decently. 

3.  The  quality  of  taking   pains ;  laborionsness, 
careful  industry,  painstaking.    Obs.  or  arch. 

1531  .ELYOT  GOP.  in.  x.  In  theim  which  be  either  gouernours 
or  capitaynes . .  Paynfulnesse,  named  in  latyne  Tollerantia, 
is  wonderfull  commendable.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
Ixxvii,  §  13  To  testifie  loue  by  painefulnesse  in  Gods  seruice. 
1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surf.  i.  ii.  3  A  Skill  in  Surgery  is 
obtained  with  great  painfulness. 

Painiin(e,  obs.  form  of  PAYNIM. 

Paining  (p#-nin),  vl>l.  sl>.  [f.  PAIN  v.  +  -wo  *.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PAIN. 

L  The  action  of  causing  or  condition  of  feeling 
pain  ;  pain,  suffering.  Now  rare. 


lo  wype  1 

payning.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/.  (1809)  IV.  107 
It  was  too  much  of  joy,  it  was  pleasure  to  paining.  z8ia 
J.  J.  HENRY  Camp,  agst.  Quebec  in  These  subsequent 
annual  painings  uniformly  attacked  me. 

1 2.  The  taking  of  pains.   Obs. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Elisa  i.  xliii,  There  doth  it  blessed  sit, 
and  .  Laughs  at  our  busie  care  and  idle  paining. 

Paining, ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2]  That 
pains  ;  causing  pnin  or  suffering. 

1698  M.  l.isi  IK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  246  A  paining  Grief 
towards  [he  bottom  of  their  Bellies,  which  did  grind  and 
torment  them.  1891  Eastern  Daily  Press  24  July  4/6 
Beyond  a  slight  paining  sprain  and  some  cuts  about  the 
mare,  no  harm  was  done. 

Painless  (.ponies),  a.    [f.  PAIN  rf.i  +  -LESS.] 


2.  t.  niiMnjj  no  pain  ;  not  accompanied  with  pain. 

JS9«  SYLVESTER  /);<  Rar/as  I.  i.  500  With  pain-lesse  paine 

they  tread  A  sacred  path  that  to  the  Heav'ns  doth  lead. 

«  1700  L>HVDEN(J.l,  Is  thfre  no  smooth  descent?  no  painless 

f  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay?    1795  SOUTHEY 

"-  Mtttd  Orleans  u.  234  Then  did  they  not  regard  his 

•ks  Which  then  came  painless     1887  F.  DARWIN  Life 

tiftf".          202  1>r.'  wiljer  advocated  the  use  of  the  word 

lallisection  '  for  painless  operations  on  animals. 

lence  Pal  nlessly  adv.,  without  pain  ;   Pai-n- 
lessne»s,  freedom  from  pain. 
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1634  BP.  HALI,  Contempt,  N.  T.  iv.  vii.  Bloody  Issue 
litalrd.  Could  the  Physitians  have  given  her,  if  not  health, 
yet  relaxation  and  painelessnesse,  her  meanes  had  not  been 
misbestowed.  1861  BUMSTEAD  /  'en.  JJis.  (1879)  672  These 
swellings  are  usually  developed  ..  painlessly.  1864  Mus. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  so)  Shall  I  ever  more  have  a  day  of  ease, 
of  painlessness?  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Barbara  xlv,  His 
disease  was  one  in  which  death  does  not  come  painlessly. 

t  Pai-nliness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  *painly  adj.  (f. 
PAIN  rf.l  +  -LY!)  +  -NESS.]  The  condition  of 
being  in  pain  ;  distressful  state. 

1435  MISYN  Fin  of  Love  n.  v.  78  Paynlynes..me  down 
castis  &  prykkis  to  go  to  (-e  of  qwhome  onely  I  trow  solas 
&  remedy  I  sal  see. 

t  Pai'nons,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  In  5  peynous.  [a. 
OF.  penus,  -as,  later  f>eineus  —  1t.,  Sp.  penoso:— 
late  L./xtnos-tis  (Pseudo-Aug.)painful,f./<r»<z:  see 
PAIN  rf.i]  Painful ;  severe. 

£•1400  Beryn  2600  Peynous  ordinaunce  Is  stallid  for  hir 
falshede.  Ibid.  3766  She  hath  many  a  day  led  a  peynous  lyff. 

Painstaker  (p^-nzt^ksi).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  pains  (1'AIN  sb\  6)  +  TAKER.]  One  who  takes 
pains ;  a  painstaking  person. 

1618  CHAPMAN  Ilesiod  188  note.  Fit  for  mental  painstakers, 
students  [etc.].  1606  PEPYS  Diary  24  June,  He  was  no  great 
pains-taker  in  person.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  61  F  5  There 
are  actually  such  Pains-takers  among  our  British  Wits. 

Painstaking  (p^-nzt^^kirj),  sb.  [(.pains,  pi. 
of  PAIN  s6.l  (sense  6)  +  taking,  gerund  of  TAKE  v.] 
The  taking  of  pains  ;  the  bestowal  of  careful  and 
attentive  labour  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of 
something;  assiduous  effort. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  85  This  is  their  paynes  taking  and 
trauaile.  1613  LISLE  SElfric  on  O.  q  N.  Test.  5  Their  pos- 
terity haue  liued  in  sorrow  and  pames-taking  euer  since. 
'737  WHISTON  Joscphus,  Hist.  i.  xviii.  §  2  (1777),  They  did 
nut  shew  any  want  of  pains-taking.  1888  BURGON  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  44  Tnat  mastery  of  the  art  of  preaching 
which  results  from  laborious  painstaking. 

Painstaking  (p^-nzt^kin),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
taking,  pr. pplc.  of  TAKE  v.]  That  takes  pains; 
bestowing  attentive' effort  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  result ;  careful  and  industrious ;  assiduous. 

1696  TRYON  Mite.  L  23  The  Richer  sort . .  [are]  much  more 
Distempered  than  the  Ordinary  pains-taking  People.  1711 
COOKE  i'oy.  S,  Sea  309  The  Natives  are.  .industrious,  and 
Pains  taking.  1881  SERJT.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  xi.  116  The 
case  was  tried.,  before,  .a  most  painstaking  judge. 

b.  Of  actions,  productions,  etc. :  Marked  or 
characterized  by  attentive  care. 

1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxiv,  The  satisfaction  of  receiving 
Mr.  Sherlock's  painstaking  production  in  print.  1895  J.  W. 
BUDD  in  Law  Times  XCIX,  544/2  The  ..  painstaking 
manner  in  which  they  superintend .  .this  department. 

Hence  Pavnsta^ingly  adv.,  with  careful  and 
attentive  effort,  assiduously. 

a  1861  CLOUGH  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I.  318  Setting  himself 
laboriously  and  painstakingly  to  work.  1891  Saf.  Rev.  10 
Dec.  705/2  This  little  book  has  been  painstakingly  prepared. 

Painsworthy  (p^nzwi^jSi),  a.  rare.  Also  7 
pain-worthy,  ft. pains,  PAIN  sb.'l6  +  WORTHY.] 
Worthy  of  trouble ;  worth  taking  pains  about. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  ii.  §  i  It  will  be  pain-worthy  to 
enquire  [etc.].  >86z  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Lang.  Ser.  i.  vi.  (ed.  4) 
222  There  is  no  painsworthy  difficulty  nor  dispute  about 
declension,  &c.,  of  nouns. 

Faint  (p^'nt),  sb.    [f.  PAINT  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  painting  or  colonring. 

160*  MARSTON  A  ntonio's  Rev.  til.  ii,  Her  cheekes  not  yet 
slurd  over  with  the  paint  Of  borrowed  crimsone.  Mod.  Give 
it  a  paint,  and  it  will  look  all  right. 

2.  That  with  which  anything  is  painted. 

a.  A  substance  consisting  of  a  solid  colouring 
matter  dissolved  in  a  liquid  vehicle,  as  water  or 
oil,  used  to  impart  a  colour  by  being  spread  over 
a  surface;    also  applied   to  the  solid  colouring 
matter  alone,  or  to  a  cake  of  it,  as  in  a  box  of 
paints ;   a  pigment. 

1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  416  F  2  Expresses  were  sent  to 
the  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  Paint.  1735  BERKELEY  Querist 
§  118  A  modem  fashionable  house,.. daubed  over  with  oil 
and  paint.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  tf  Art  II.  829 
When  two  coats  of  this  paint  have  been  laid  on,  it  may  be 
polished.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manttf.  Metal  II.  250  Paint  b 
commonly  ground  by  means  of  a  stone  muller.  1881  BESANT 
&  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  oo  The  timber  had  once  been 
painted,  but  the  paint  had  fallen  off. 

b.  Colouring  matter  laid  on  the  face  or  body 
for  adornment ;  rouge,  etc. 

c  1660  DRYDEN  To  Sir  R.  Howard  76  His  colours  laid  so 
thick  on  every  place,  As  only  showed  the  paint,  but  hid  the 
face.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  Lady  Rich  loOct., 
I  have  seen  . .  beauties  . .  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paint !  1817  BYRON  Beppo  Ixvi,  One  has  false  curls,  another 
too  much  paint.  1865  PARKMAN  Huguenots  iii.  (1875)  31 
[The  Indians]  were  in  full  paint  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

O.  AJed.  An  external  medicament  which  is  put 
on  like  paint  with  a  brush. 

1899  Allkutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  582  Both  tar  and  pyro- 
gallol  work  better  as  paints  and  varnishes  than  the  chrysa- 
robin.  Ibid.  VIII.  727  Trichloracetic  acid  may  be  substituted 
[for  tincture  of  iron]  as  a  paint.  Mod.  Iodine  paint  is  a 
good  application  in  some  cases. 
d.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Paint,  ..  stuff  mixed  with 
caoutchouc,  .intended  to  harden  it,  [e.g.]  Sulphate  of  zinc, 
whiting,  plaster-of-paris,  lampblack,  pitch. 

3.  fig-  Colour,  colouring;   adornment,  esp.  such 
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as  is  put  on  or  assumed  merely  for  appearance ; 
outward  show,  fair  pretence. 

1*47  COWLEV  Miitnit,  Written  in  Juice  of  I.mon  v.  A 
sudden  paint  adorns  the  trees.     i6$o  HL-BBRRT  fill  J-'tn-. 


mality  43  Even  then  shall  thy  paint  appear  and  be  dis- 
covered.    1681  W.  PEXN  in  Ilist.  Soc.  Penmyhi.  (1826)  I. 
11.  204,  I  have  forborne  paint  and  allurement,  and   wrin 
truth.     17*8  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v.  523  Virtues  the  paint 
that  can  make  wrinkles  shine. 
1 4.  A  painting,  a  picture.  Obs.  rare, 
c  1710  CEI.IA  KIKNXF.S  Diaty  (1888)  299  On  the  Left  side 
is  a  summer  house  wlh  paints  of  the  seasons  of  y*  yeare. 

5.  Indian  paint :  a  name  for  two  N.  American 
plants,  whose  roots  yield  colouring  matters  for- 
merly used  by  the  Indians;  yellow  Indian  paint, 
yellow  puccoon,  or  yellowroot  (/iydrajtis  cana- 
dens'.s),  and  red  Indian  paint,  red  puccoon,  or 
bloodroot  (Sangttinaria  canadensis}. 
1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Ltx. 

0.  atirib.  and  Comb.,  as  paint-cistern,  -cloth, 
-mark,  -oil,  ••water,  -work ;  paint-grinder,  -mixer, 
-remover;  paint-beplastered,  -removing,  -stained, 
-worn  adjs. ;  paint-box,  a  box  of  solid  paints  or 
pigments,  usually  water-colours ;  paint-bridge 
(TAeafr.),  a  platform,  capable  of  being  raised  or 
lowered,  on  which  a  scene-painter  stands ;  paint- 
brush, a  brush  for  painting  with ;  paint-burner, 
an  apparatus  for  burning  or  softening  paint  by 
a  flame  directed  upon  it,  so  that  it  can  be  removed 
(Knight  Dict.Mecli.\^-j^);  paint- frame (7"/&««/r.), 
a  movable  iron  framework  for  moving  scenes  from 
the  stage  to  the  paint-bridge ;  paint-mill,  a 
machine  for  grinding  paints  or  pigments  ;  paint- 
pot,  a  pot  in  which  oil-colour  is  contained,  while 
being  laid  on ;  paint-room,  (a)  a  room  where 
paints  are  stored ;  (b)  a  room  in  a  theatre  where 
the  scene-painter  works ;  paint-root,  the  Carolina 
redroot  ( Lachnanthes  iinctoria} ;  paint-strake, 
Naut.  'the  uppermost  strake  of  plank  immediately 
below  the  plank-sheer'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

a  1843  SOUTHEY  Cotnm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  272  Thy  *paint-be- 
plasterd  forehead,  broad  and  bare.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet, 
Trade,  *  Paintbox,  a  child's  box  containing  cakes  of  water- 
colours.     1879  BLACK  Macfeod  of  D.  xl,  A  poor  creature— a 
woman-man — a  thing  of  affectation,  with  his  paint-box,  and 
his  velvet  coat,  and  his  furniture.   1827  J.  WOODMAN  Patent 
Specif.  No.  5476.  2  My  *paint  brush  is  of  bristles.     1843  J. 
COLE  Patent  Specif.  No.  0238.  4  The  paint  brush,  after 
it  is  formed  is  soaked.      1881    YOUNG  Lv.   Man  his  own 
Meek.  $  1576  The  hair  of  this  brush  is  longer  than  that 
of   the    ordinary    paint    brush.      1898   Atlantic  Monthly 
LXXXII.  497/2  The  exquisite  vernal  iris  and  the  scarlet 
painted  cup,  otherwise  known  as  the  Indian's  paint-brush 
and  prairie  fire,  splendid  for  color.    1815  BuRNEY^o/c<wi/r'x 
Marine   Diet.,    *  Paint-Cisterns,    in    ships   of    war,   are 
cisterns  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with   lead,  to  contain 
the  different  kinds  of  paint.     1886  All  the  Year  Round 
28  Aug.  79  Snuffboxes,  too,  were  found  among  the  perfumes, 
"painlcloths,  and  washes.   1804  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  1 18/2 
The  tramper  may  leave  the  highway  with  impunity..,  fol- 
lowing the  little  signs  and  "paint-marks  on  the  trees.     18*5 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  454  Curriers'  shavings, 
which  are  used  for  cleaning  *paint-mills.     1885  HOWELLS 
Silas  Laphain  (r8oi)  I.  17  I've  got  a  whole  *paint-mine  out 
on  the  farm.     1884  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  Suppl.,  *  Paint 
Mixer,  a  can  with  shaft  and  paddles,  resembling  an  upright 
churn.   Used  to  mix  paint  with  the  necessary  oil,  turpentine, 
[etc.],    c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  62  The  paint 
and  *paint  oil  is  stowed  in  the  paint-room.     1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  viii.  18  We  sat,  with  our  brushes  and 
*paint-pots  by  us.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  * Paint-rtnimr,  a 
caustic  alkaline  paste  used  to  take  off  old  paint  in  order  to 
prepare  the  surface  for  repainting.   1886  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec. 
l.  (ed.  4)  12  The  pigs  ate  the  *paint-TOOt(Lat-knaHtn*s\  which 
coloured  their  bones  pink.  1866  S.  B.  JAMES  Dutytt  Doctrine 
(1871)  83  Snow-white  is  far  more  forcible  than  mere  "paint- 
white,  or  ceiling-white.   1888  M.  B.  HUISH  mArt'Jnl,  LI. 
177/1  No  expensive  "paintwork,  in  feeble  imitation  of  the 
wood  it  covers.   1859  SALA  Gas-light  +  D.  vii.  85  That  com- 
fortable *paint-worn  manginess  about  the  handle. 
Faint (p^nt), v.1  Forms:  3-6peint(e,peynt(e, 
4-7  P»ynt(e>  (5-6  P«nt(t,  poynt,  5-6,  9  dial. 
pent(e,  6  painot,  paynct,  peignt,  Se.  pynt,  6-7 
peinct),  4-  paint,  (6  painte).    Pa.pple.  3  i-, 
y-peint,  3-4  y-,  i-peynt,  4  peynt,  paynt,  paint ; 
4-5  y-,  i-paynted  ;   pointed,  peynted,  -id,  5-6 
paynted,  -yd,  -yt,  4-  painted.    [ME.  ad.  OF. 
peinJ-re  (3rd  sing.  pres.  peint,  pa.  pple.  feint)  = 
ft.pegner.  It.  pignere,  pingere :— L.  pingfre  (3rd 
sing,  pingit,  pa.  pple.  pinct-us)   to   paint.      The 
early   ME.    pa.  pple.  peint,  ypeint,  was  a  direct 
adoption   of  F.  peint,   and   may  have   been  the 
earliest  part  of  the  vb.  adopted;   cf.  ATTAINT. 
Otherwise  the  natural  form  of  the  word  in  Eng. 
would  be  pain  as  in  complain,  distrain,  etc. 

But  the  earliest  evidence  for  the  vb.  yet  found  is,  peintungt, 
PAINTING  vol.  so.,  in  Ancren  R.  a  1225.) 
1.  trans.  To  make  (a  picture  or  representation)  01 
a  surface  in  colours ;  to  represent  (an  object)  to  the 
eye  on  a  surface  by  means  of  lines  and  colour;  to 
depict,  portray,  delineate,  by  using  colour*. 
To  faint  (an  object)  NaeJt,  white,  red,  etc. :  to  depict 
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al-a-bonte  be  heued.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3613  peron 
ypeint  was . .  pe  ymage  of  vre  leuedy.  13 . .  Coer  de  L.ST& 
In  his  blasoun,  verrayment,  Was  y-paynted  a  serpent,  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Symon  $  Judas)  69  He  send  til  hyme 
bane  a  paynteore,  bat  rycht  sle  wes  in  portratore,  to  paynt 
his  fygur  propirly.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  13 
Gregorius . .seib, '  I  haue  peynt  a  wel  faire  man,  and  am  nw 
self  a  foule  peyntour '.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vn.  24  pal 
wald  paynt  be  aungell  black  and  be  fende  qwhite.  1456  SIR 
G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  41  This  story  is  payntit  in 
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mony  placis.    1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  3  He  shewyc 
the  pepyll  a  pictur  poyntyd  on  a  clothe,  of  the  passion  01 


1875  HAMERTON  Round  my  House  ii.  (1876)  31  Picturesque 
old  houses, .  .which  an  artist  would  be  glad  to  paint.  Mod. 
His  portrait  is  to  be  painted  for  the  Reform  Club. 

b.  To  adorn  (a  wall,  tapestry,  window,   etc.) 
•with  a  painting  or  paintings.     (Mostly  in  passive^ 


storyes  from  the  begynnynge  of  the  worlde.  1784  COOK 
yd  Voy.  1 1.  iii.  267  A  kind  of  additional  prow  painted  with 
the  figure  of  some  animal.  1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron. 
(1833)  I  vi.  105  To  paint  a  new  window  for  the  gallery, 
fc.  Said  of  writing  (as  a  kind  of  painting).  Obs. 
1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  174  Quhilkis  markis  nor 
descriptioun..is  on  na  wyise  specifiit,  discrevit,  nor  payntit 
in  nor  upoun  the  said  libel!  as  aucht  to  haue  bene.  1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  142  These  are  not  words 
that  one  reades,  and  are  painted  upon  paper,  they  are  felt. 

d.  transf.  Said  of  the  effect  of  coloured  light. 
1831  BREWSTER  Optics  ii.  6  The  green  light  from  G..and 

the  blue  light  from  B  will  fall  upon  the  paper ..  thus  painting 
upon  the  paper  an  inverted  image .  .  of  the  object.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  Yen.  (1873)  II.  v.  150  Like  the  Iris  painted 
upon  the  cloud. 

e.  intr.  or  absol.  To  practise  the  art  of  painting ; 
to  make  pictures. 

£-1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1229  Wel  koude  he  peynten 
lifly  that  it  wroghte.  1530  PALSGR.  651/2  He  can  paynte 
and  portrer  as  wel  as  any  man  in  al  this  countray.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vii.  xxxiv.  50  To  grind  Gold  to 
Write  and  Paint.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  viii.  417  To 
paint  also  implies  to  draw. 

f.  intr.  (for  neuter-passive}.  To  form  a  (good, 
bad)  subject  for  painting. 

1860  READE  Cloister  f,  If.  xliii.  (1896)  123  War  was  always 
detrimental. . .  But  in  old  times . .  it  painted  well,  sang  divinely, 
furnished  Iliads. 

2.  fig.  a.  To  depict  or  display  vividly  as  by 
painting. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  ill.  (1577)  Q  iv, 
[He]  meeteth  her  in  the  teeth,  with  such  heauy  passion 
paincted  in  his  eyes.  1780  BF.NTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xiv.  §  i 
If  even  each  atom  of  your  pain  could  be  painted  on  my 
mind.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Par.  iv.  u  Desire  Was  painted  in 
my  looks.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  85  The  bad  have 
pleasures  painted  in  their  fancy  as  well  as  the  good. 

b.  To  depict  or  describe  in  words ;  to  set  forth 
as  in  a  picture ;  to  present  vividly  to  the  mind's 
eye,  call  up  a  picture  of. 

1406  HOCCLEVE  Misrule  247  Thogh  fauel  peynte  hir  tale  in 
prose  or  ryme.  1560  DAUS  tr.  .Sleidane's  Comm.  H9b, 
Oh  unsatiable  woulves  :  howe  ryghte..have  the  Prophetes 
and  Apostles,  .paynted  and  set  you  forth  in  your  colours. 
1605  \st  PI.  leronimo  (1901)  in.  iii,  Reueng,  glue  my  toong 
freedom  to  paint  her  part.  1766  FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Worn. 
(1767)  I.  i.  13  What  words  can  paint  the  guilt  of  such  a 
conduct  ?  1783  CRABBE  Village  t.  53,  I  paint  the  Cot  As 
Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not.  1865  GOSSE  Land 
ff  Sea  (1874)  308,  I  try  to  paint,  in  poor  and  feeble  words, 
a  few  of  the  features  and  objects. 

8.  To  colour  with  a  wash  or  coating  of  paint ;  to 
cover  the  surface  of  (a  wall,  door,  etc.)  with  paint ; 
to  colour,  stain ;  hence,  to  adorn  with  colours. 

a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  76  pine  ejen  beob  colblake  and  brode 
Riht  swo  hi  weren  ipeint  mid  wode.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
9912  pis  castelL.es  painted.. O  thre  colurs  o  sundri  heu. 
Ibid.  9924  pe  thrid  [colur]..bat  be  kirnels  ar  paint  [v.rr. 
paynt,  peynt]  wit-all.  (-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  137 
Many  faire  halles  and  chaumbres,  paynted  with  gold  and 
azure.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  n.  30  Their  ancient 
maner  and  custome  of  peincting  their  bodies.  1617  MORYSON 
[tin.  (1903)  83  Commonly  paynting  the  mayne  and  taile.  .of 

their  horses  with  light  coulers,  as  Carnation  and  the  like. 

1704  J.  PITTS  Ace,  Mahometans  \\\\.  (1738)  163  The  Women 

. .  paint  their  Hands  and  Feet  with  a  certain  Plant  call'd 

Hennah.     1875  HAMERTON  Round  my  House  ii.  (1876)  35 

Wainscoted  with  old  oak  that  had  been  painted  grey.     Mod. 

Are  you  going  to  paint  or  varnish  the  wood-work  ? 

b.  transf.  To  colour  by  any  means. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.xix. 6  Pieres  £>e  plowman  was  paynted 
al  blody,  And  come  in  with  a  crosse.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  875  Tisbe,  How  with  hise  blod  hire  selue  gan  sche 
pente.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXI.  x,  Ages  snow  my 
head  hath  painted,  a  1698  SOUTH  Ser»t.  Ill.xi.  420  If  God 
so  cloaths  the  Fields,  so  paints  the  Flowers.  1814  Sporting 
Mag.  XLIII.  70  His  eyes  were  much  swollen  and  painted. 
1851  TRENCH  Poems  155  Where  the  sunbeam.. wound.. to 
paint  With  interspace  of  light  and  colour  faint  That  tesselated 
floor.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Iviii,  Seeing  the  young 
faces  '  painted  with  fear '. 

c.  fig.  To  adorn  or  variegate  with  or  as  with 
colours  ;  to  deck,  beautify,  decorate,  ornament. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  176  He  can  purtreye  wel  be 
pater-noster  and  peynte  it  with  aues.  14..  Sir  Btutt  llyt 
(MS.  M.)  All  the  wyndowes  and  all  the  wallis  Wilh  cristall 
was  peynted.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxvi.  (1845)  114 
A  ryall  playne,  With  Flora  painted  in  many  a  sundry  vayne. 
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IS33  GA«  RicU  Vay  16  Thay  that  payntis  thair  body  with 
precious  clais.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  187  Till  the  Sun 
paint  your  fleecie  skirts  with  Gold.  1730  SHENSTONE  Rural 
Elegance  60  Or  humble  harebell  paints  the  plain.  1866  B. 
TAYLOR  Pine  Forest  Monterey,  Spring,  that  paints  These 
savage  shores. 

4.  To  put  colour  on  (the  face  in  order  to  beautify 
it  artificially)  ;  to  rouge;  also  reft. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  ix.  30  Forsothe  lezabel-.peyntyde 
hyre  ee}en  with  strumpettis  oynment,  and  sche  anournede 
hyre  heued.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  434  Wemen  haue  wille  in 
here  wilde  youthe  to  fret  horn  with  fyn  perle,  &  haire  face 
paint.  1599  CHAPMAN  Hum.  Day's  Mirth  Plays  1873  I.  77 
She  is  very  faire,  I  thinke  that  she  be  painted.  1678  HEX- 
HAM  Du.  Diet.,  To  Paint  ones  face  as  Gentle-women  do, 


HAM  Du.  Diet.,      o     ant  ones    ace  as      ene-women     o, 
Blancketten.    1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  v.  27  Since  painted 
or  not  painted, 
must  die  a  mai 


. 

or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade,  And  she  who  scorns  a  man, 
must  die  a  maid.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  vii,  '  She's 
not  so—  so  red  as  she's  painted  ',  says  Miss  Beatrix. 


b.  intr.  for  refl. 

13..  Cursor  M.  28014  (Cott.)  Yee  leuedis..studis  huyour 
hare  to  heu,  hu  to  dub  and  hu  to  paynt.  c  1532  Du  WES 
Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsg-i  .  945  To  paynt  as  women  do,  farder. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  213  Let  her  paint  an  inch  thicke,  to 
this  fauour  she  must  come.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bullni. 
i,  She  scorned  to  patch  and  paint.  1862  W.  COLLINS  No 
Name  iv.  iii.  II.  187  'Shall  I  paint?'  she  asked  herself.. 
'  the  rouge  is  still  left  in  my  box  '. 

fc.  intr.  (Jig.}  To  change  colour;  to  blush. 
To  paint  white,  etc.  :  to  turn  pale.  Obs. 

c  1613  MIDDLETON  ffo  Wit  like  Woman's  n.  i,  Look  to 
the  widow,  she  paints  white.  —  Some  aqua  ccelestis  for  my 
lady  !  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  M.  vi,  You  make  me 
paint  Sr.  Wit.  The'  are  fair  colours,  Lady,  and  natural!  ! 
1623  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women  i.  i, 
I'll  kiss  thee  into  colour  :  Canst  thou  paint  pale  so  quickly? 

6.  fig.  (trans.)  To  give  a  false  colouring  or  com- 
plexion to  ;  to  colour  highly,  esp.  with  a  view  to 
deception.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  948  Thow  shall  nat  eek  peynte 
thy  confession  by  faire  subtile  wordes  to  couere  the  moore 
thy  synne.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4427  He  can  practise  & 
paynt  &  polisch  his  wordk.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580) 
2  b,  Rhetorike  at  large  paintes  well  the  cause,  And  make 
that  seeme  right  gaie.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.,  So 
are  most  of  the  actions  of  the  last  ages  ;  but  painted  with 
counterfeite  colours.  1778  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  viii.  (1876) 
443  The  writers..  where  taste  has  begun  to  decline,  paint 
and  adorn  every  object  they  touch. 

f6.  intr.  To  talk  speciously  ;  to  feign;  to  fawn; 
b.  trans.  To  flatter  or  deceive  with  specious  words. 

c  1430  How  Wise  Man  Tanjt  Sonne  105  in  Babees  Bk.  51 
Y  wole  neihir  glose  ne  peynt,  But  y  waarne  bee  on  te  obir 
side.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbnrge  \.  52  Other  to  flater, 
and  paynt  the  company.  1530  PALSGR.  655/2,  I  peynt,  I 
glose  or  speke  fayre,  je  adule.  1588  SHAKS.  /..  L.  L.  iv.  i. 
16  Nay,  neuer  paint  me  now,  Where  faire  is  not,  praise  can- 
not mend  the  brow.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  488  You  leye, 
you  paint,  you  faine. 

7.  trans.  To  apply  with  a  brush,  as  an  external 
medicament  ;  to  treat  (any  part)  in  this  way  :  see 
PAINT  sb.  2  c. 

1861  HEADLAND  Med.  Hantlbk.  233  The  vinegar  of  can- 
tharides  .  .  is  painted  over  the  part  with  a  camel  hair  brush. 
1899/1  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII  1  .  524  Liquor  potassse,  diluted 
with  an  equal  part  of  water,  should  be  painted  on.  Mod. 
The  part  affected  should  be  painted  with  iodine. 

8.  intr.  (slang:}  To  drink. 

1853  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Grand  ii.  1.70  Each  hotel 
we  passed  ..  called  forth  the  same  observation,  '1  guess_  I 
shall  go  in  and  paint'.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xxiv, 
Pegasus  doth  thirst  for  Hippocrene,  And  fain  would  paint  — 
imbibe  the  vulgar  call  —  Or  not  or  cold,  or  long  or  short. 

9.  Phrases.   To  paint  (any  one)  black  :   to  repre- 
sent as  evil  or  wicked  ;    so  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted.     To  paint  the  town  red  (slang,  orig.  U.S.)  : 
to  cause  an  excitement  or  commotion,  to  go  on  a 
boisterous  or  riotous  spree. 

1596-1837  [see  DEVIL  so.  22  c].  a  1686  SOUTH  Sena.  II.  ix. 
356  Do  but  paint  an  Angel  black,  and  that  is  enough  to 
make  him  pass  for  a  Devil.  1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman 
112  These  husbands  are  .  .  not  always  so  black  as  they  are 
painted.  1884  Boston  (Mass.)  "Jrnl.  20  Nov.  2/4  Whenever 
there  was  any  excitement  or  anybody  got  particularly  loud, 
they  always  said  somebody  was  '  painting  the  town  red  '. 
1897  Chicago  Advance  15  July  74/3  The  boys  painted  the 
town  [New  York  City]  red  with  firecrackers  [on  Indepen- 
dence Day].  1900  CAPT.  M.  H.  HAYES  Among  Horses  in 
Knssiai.36,  I  have  found  them,  .in  no  way  inclined  to  paint 
town  and  country  red  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

flO.  With  advbs.  Paint  forth  -  Paint  out  1  1  a. 

1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.)  12  Nature  I  say,  doth  paynt 
them  furthe  to  be  weake,fraile.  .and  foolishe.  1615  CHAPMAN 
Odyss.  xix.  684  My  information  well  shall  paint  you  forth. 
1649  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  148  Itt  is  of  very  great 
concernment  towards  the  painting  forth  of  the  Presbitery. 

11.  Paint  out.  a.  tT°  express  or  display  by 
painting  ;  to  execute  in  colours  (obs.}  ;  fig.  to 
depict  as  in  a  painting  or  vivid  description. 

1556  in  Robinson's  transl.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  164  Drawen 
and  painted  oute  with  master  Mores  pensille.  1581  J.  BELL 
Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  461  b,  Emongest  many  pictures  of 
our  Lady..  the  very  same  which  Luke  did  painte  out  for 
hisowne  use,  and  reserved  with  great  reverence.  1633  ABP. 
WILLIAMS  in  Laud's  Wks.  (1857)  VI.  336  [They]  have  with 
their  deceitful  colours..  painted  me  out  as  ugly  unto  your 
grace  as  they  have  done  your  grace  formidable  unto  me. 
1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  vi.  177  That  notable  Amazon  .  .  is 
painted  out  as  a  very  Masculine  Lady.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  iv.  vi.  r  12  Some  good-natured  friend  in  the  dark  has 
painted  you  out  for  a  reprobate. 
•(•  b.  To  copy  in  colours.  Obs. 

1670-98  I,ASSE-:LS  Voy.  Italy  II.  33  Tho.  Earl  of  Arundel 
got  leave  to  have  it  painted  out.  Ibid.  52. 


PAINTED. 

c.  To  blot  out  or  efface  by  covering  with  paint. 

1862  WILKIE  COLLINS  No  Name  iv.  vii,  I  am  going  to  give 
the  lie  direct  to  that  she-devil  Lecount,  by  painting  out  your 
moles.  looi  Daily  Chron.  ir  July  9/7'!  he  Star,  .hascarried 
those  of  the  Starfish,  with  the  last  four  letters  painted  out, 
but  so  faintly  that  the  painted-out  letters  could  be  read. 

•)•  Paint,  v.2  Obs.  Naut.  [app.  back-formation 
from  PAINTEH  *.]  trans.  To  make  fast  (an  anchor) 
on  a  ship  with  a  '  painter'. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  68  Hokes  to  paynte 
thankers  with. 

t  Paint,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  In  ME.  peint,  peynt. 
[a.  F.  peint :  see  PAINT  w.1]  Painted. 

[1340  Ayenb.  26  Berieles  ypeynt  and  y-gelt.]  c  1394  P.  PI. 
Crede  193  Y-paued  wil?  peynt  til.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles 
Ml.  196  No  proude  peniies,  with  his  peynte  sieve. 

Paintable(p^'ntab'l),a.  [I. PAINT v.i  +-  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  painted ;  suitable  for  a  painting. 

1833  Blackva.  Mag.  XXXIII.  957  If  he  would  call  the 
picturesque  whatever  is  not  beautiful  nor  sublime,  yet 
paintable,  (pardon  the  horrid  word,)  well.  1833  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXVIII.  162  This  great  poet  is  often  more  paint- 
able  than  his  brethren.  1862  W.  W.  STORY  Roba  di  R. 
(1863)  I.  ii.  10  The  new  and  clean  is  not  so  paintable  . .  as 
the  tarnished  and  soiled.  1900  HERKOMER  title  (Romanes 
Lecture)  England  Lovable  and  Paintable. 

Hence  Fai'utableness. 

1894  A thenseum  23  June  810/1  A  good  example  of  that 
aspect  of  nature  for  the  discovery  of  which  and  of  its  paint- 
ableness  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  lo  Mr.  Whistler. 

Pai'ii-ta:kiiig.  Ubs.     [f.  VMS  sb.l  + taking, 
gerund  of  TAKE  v.] 

1.  Receiving  or  suffering  of  punishment. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  v.  17  [14]  Vp  on  a  theef  is  confusioun, 
and  peyne  taking  [1388  penaunce,  Vulg.  fanitentia]. 

2.  =  PAINSTAKING  sb. ;  sometimes  including  the 
notion  of  enduring  pain. 

1528  TINDAI.E  Obcd.  Chr.  Man  108  b,  They  thinke  also  that 
God  . .  reioyselh  and  hath  delectation  in  oure  payne  takynge. 
1556  OLDE  A  ntichrist  92  b,  Silvester  the  seconde,  who.  .was 
promoted  to  be  pope  by  the  devilles  diligent  payne  taking. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  80  The  other  by  his  paine  taking, 
sleepe  quietly  and  lake  their  rest. 

Painted(p?'nted),///.a.  [f.  PAINT  v)  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Depicted  in  colours,  represented  in  a  picture ; 
executed  in  colours  as  a  picture,  likeness,  or  design. 

a  1300  Cursor  Al.  2321 5  Painted  fire . .  bat  apon  a  wagh  war 
wroght.  1552  HULOET,  Paynted  ymages  in  silinges  and 
tables,  anaglypha.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  xlvii, 
What  is  [this]  but  to  feed  the  auditory  with  dishes  by  the 
Painter,  not  the  Cooke? — when  examined  ..  it  proues  a 
painted  shoulder  of  mutton.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar. 
II.  viii,  As  idle  as  a  painted  Ship  Upon  a  painted  Ocean. 

2.  Coated  or  brushed  over  with  colour  or  paint ; 
ornamented  with  designs  or  pictures  executed  in 
colour ;  having  the  face  artificially  coloured. 

1-1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Cods  1341  Resydyuacion  gooth 
Toward  Macrocosme,  wilh  a  peyntyd  fase.  1526  TINDALE 
Acts  xxiii.  3  God  shall  smyte  the  thou  payntyd  wall.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  ix.  354  It  earned 
vpon  the  head,  a  pointed  myter  of  painted  paper.  1769 
GRAY  Install.  Ode  8  Let  painted  Flatl'ry  hide  her  serpent- 
train  in  flowers.  1784  COOK  yd  I'ay.  I.  Introd.  8  When 
Great-Britain  was  first  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  in- 
habitants were  painted  Savages.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  feu. 
(1873)  II.  iv.  no  The  traditions  annealed  in  the  purple 
burning  of  the  painted  window. 

b.  fig.  Coloured  so  as- to  look  what  it  is  not; 
unreal,  artificial;  feigned,  disguised,  pretended. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  114  Wilh  pryue  speche  and 
peynted  wordes.  c  1380  WYCLIF  //  'is.  (18801  271  Prelatis  of 
be  world  &  peyntid  foohs  of  religion.  1426  LYDG.  De  Cuil. 
Pilgr.  10947  Ffor  al  thy  peynted  wordys  swete,  My  staff  in 
soth  1  wyl  nat  lele.  1621  ELSING  Debates  1 1  o.  Lords  ;Camden) 
46  Sir  Ed.  Villiers  his  paynted  friend,  and  Mompesson  an 
obdurate  enemy.  1728  SHERIDAN  Persius  v.  (1739)  67  Aor 
are  you  to  be  deceived  by  painted  Expressions.  1852 
ROBERTSON  Scrm.  Ser.  i.  xix.  (1866)  326  The  life  of  men  was 
a  painted  life. 

a.  fig.  Adorned  with  bright  or  varied  colouring, 
highly  coloured,  variegated. 

£1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fables  v.  (Par!.  Beasts)  xv,  The 

peyntit   pantheir,  and   the    vnicorne.      1526    Pilgr.    I  erj. 

(W.  de  W.  1531)  63  The  pecockes  paynted  fethers.     1714  i- 

EUSDEN  Speech  of  Pluto  in  Poet.  Misc.  140  And  painted 

i    Meads  smile  with  unbidden  Flow'rs.     1844  LD.  BROLGHAM 

I    A .  I.unellll.  vi.  189  The  cattle,  and  painted  birds, stretched 

their  weary  limbs,  .and  soothed  their  hearts. 

4.  In  specific  collocations :  often  used  to  form 
the  specific  name  of  an  animal  or  plant  of  con- 
spicuous colouring,  as  painted  duck,  goose,  honey- 
eater,  mallow,  ray,  etc.;  painted  bat,  an  East 
Indian  bat  (Kerivonla  picta}  with  brilliant  urange 
colouring ;  painted  beauty,  a  brilliant  American 
butterfly  (Vanessa  huntera  ;  painted  bunting, 
name  for  two  birds :  (a)  the  Nonpareil,  Cyanospr-a 
i  ciris;  (b}  =  painted longspnr;  Painted  Chamber 
(in  contemporary  AF.  chaumbre peynte},  a  chamber 
I  in  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  which  in  early 
I  times  Parliament  often  assembled  (first  recorded  « 
1339  and  in  which  the  Sovereign  sometimes  met 
the  two  houses :  its  walls  were  painted  with  a 
series  of  battle  scenes  (see  Stubbs  Const.  Jhsl. 
(1875)  xx.  §  748;  Brayleyand  Britton  Westminster 
401)';  painted  clam,  an  edible  porcelain] 
bivalve  (Callisla gigantea}  of  the  southern  Unite. 
States ;  t  painted  cloth  :  see  CLOTH  5  ;  painted 
cup,  t  a  name  for  \a)  the  plant  Bartsia  viscosa ; 
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(K)  any  species  of  the  N.  American  genus  Castilleia, 
having  bracts  more  brilliant  and  showy  than  the 
flowers;  painted  finch,  'one  of  several  species 
of  Passerina  or  Cyanospha,  the  nonpareil,  the 
indigo-bird,  or  the  lazuli-fmch :  so  called  from 
their  brilliant  and  varied  colors ' ;  painted  grass, 
the  striped  variety  of  Phalaris  arundinacea,  Lady's 
laces ;  painted  ground :  see  quot.  ;  painted 
hyena  •  MVKXA-DOO  {Lycaen  pictus) ;  painted 
lady,  (u)  a  species  of  butterfly  (  Vanessa  or  Pyra- 
Hifis  cardui)  of  orange-reel  colour,  spotted  with 
black  and  white;  (/')  a  party-coloured  variety  of 
Pink  or  Dianthtis ;  (c)  also  painted  lady  pea, 
a  variegated  species  of  Lathyrus,  esp.  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  ;  painted  longapur,  a  North  American  bird, 
Centrofkunes  pictus  (Coues  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds 
(1884)  358);  painted  mischief  (slang),  playing 
cards ;  painted  quail,  a  name  applied  to  several 
birds  allied  to  the  quail,  esp.  to  those  of  the  genus 
Excalfactoria ;  painted  snipe :  see  quot.  1896; 
painted  tortoise,  turtle,  an  American  mnd- 
turtle  {Chrysemys picia)  brilliantly  marked  on  the 
under  surface  with  red  and  yellow. 

1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  459  The.,  gaudy  "Painted  Bunt- 
ing  or  Nonpareil.  [1339  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  io6A  En  la 
'Chaumbre  de  Peynte.  1350-1  Ibid.  225/1  En  la  Chaumbre 
Blaunche  pres  de  laChaumore  Peynte.)  c  1543  in  Parker  Dom. 
An/tit.  III.  79 The  parlement  chambre  &  paynted  chambre. 
1654  (title)  Speeches  of  His  Highnesse  the  Lord  Protector 
to  the  Parliament  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  1875  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  129  He  [Hen.  VI]  had  been  brought 
into  the  painted  chamber  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment 1488  in  Ripon  Ch,  Acts  (Surtees)  286,  j  *pantid  cloth 
cum  pictura  S.  AntoniL  1528  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  251 
A  paynted  clothe  wth  Christe  and  ij  thefes  upon  it,  iiiji/. 
1541-1654  [see  CLOTH  sb.  sj.  1787  WITHERING  Rrit.  Plants 
(ed.  2)  II.  632  Bartsia,  *Painled-cup.  1866  Tnas.  Bat., 
Painted-cup,  an  American  name  for  Castilleja.  1730 
MORTIMKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  431  Fringilla  tricolor, 
the  *painted  Finch  ..  ;  its  Head  and  Neck  are  blue;  its 
Back  green,  and  the  Belly  red.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i. 
xix.  §  2.  25  Usually  of  our  English  women  . .  called  Ladies 
Laces,  or  "Painted  grasse.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Painted 
Grass.  x88x  Standard 3  Oct.  2/1  Designs,  .which  remind 
the  ancient  spectator  of  that  portion  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison 
once  known  as  '  the  *painted  ground  ',  because  of  the  vivid 
illustrations  that  distinguished  it.  1868  WOOD  Homes  with- 
out  11.  xii.  220  Called  the  *  Painted  Honey-Eater  on  account 
of  tlie  variety  of  its  colouring.  Its  scientific  name  is  Ento- 
mophilabicta.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.Sitfp.,  *  Painted  lady, 
a  term  for  a  particular  sort  of  carnations,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  all  their  petals  red  or  purple  on  the  out  side, 
and  white  underneath.  1760  J.  LEE  [nlrod.  Bot.  App.  321 
Painted  Lady  Pease,  Lathyrns.  18*3  CRABB  Technol. 
Diet.,  Painted  tody,  the  name  of  a  beautifully  variegated 
pea,  the  Lathyrus  odoratus  of  Linnxus.  18*9  Glover's 
Hist.  Derby  I.  174  Papilio  Pictus,  Painted  Lady  Butterfly. 
1890  Daily  News  14  Oct.  5/1  The  butterflies  of  autumn, 
admiral  and  painted  lady,  sail  from  bush  to  bush.  1825 
Greenhouse  Comp.  1 1.  25  Malva  tniniata,  *painted  Mallow, 
a  shrub  introduced  from  South  America  in  1798.  1879 
Daily  News  8  Mar.  (Farmer),  There  are  plenty  of  ways  of 
gainliling  . .  without  recourse  to  the  '  "painted  mischief*. 
1895  LYDF.KKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  416  The  common 
'tainted  quail  (Excalfactoria  chinemis)  inhabits  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  especially  the  lower  hills.  1836  Y  \in;>  i  i. 
Brit.  Fislics  II.  433  The  Small-eyed  Ray,  or  'Painted  Ray. 
Kaia  inicroccllata.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  63  Called  the 
•painted  snipe.  1896  NKWTON  Diet.  Birds  886  The  so-called 
I'ainted  Snipes,  forming  the  genus  Rostratula,or  Rhynchxa. 
..Three  species  are  now  admitted,  natives  respectively  of 
South  America,  Africa  and  southern  Asia  and  Australia. 

Fainter J  (p/'^ntsj).  Forms :  4-5  peyntour, 
peynteur,  payntoure,  -eore,  4-6  payntur,  5 
paintour,  payutor,  peyntoure,  poyntowre, 
panter,  5-6  payntour,  peynter,  5-7  paynter,  (6 
peyntar,  penter,  peinoter),  5-  painter.  [ME. 
a.  hS.pcintottr  =  QF.peintottr,  -tor  (regimen-case 
ofpeintre  =  Pr.  pintor,  Sy.,¥g.pintor,  H.pintort) 
:— Com.  Romanic  pinctGr-em,  for  L.  pictdr-em, 
agent-n.  from  pingifre  to  PAINT.  In  i5-i6th  c., 
the  ending  was  conformed  to  the  -er  of  native 
agent-nouns.]  One  who  paints. 

1.  An  artist  who  represents  or  depicts  objects  on 
a  surface  in  colours;  one  who  paints  pictures. 


he  whiche  thing  the  peynteur  with  wonder  cliuersete  made 

r.     c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  407/1  Poyntowre,  or  peyntoure, 

fitter.     1538  in  I'icary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xii.  238  Payde 

o  Hans  Holbyn,  one  of  the  Kingis  paynters.    1561  T.  HOBV 

r.  Castig/ione's  Courtyrr  i.  K  b,  A  most  excellent  peincter. 

e3*,,  ,  '  TmwHYT  tr-  Balzac's  Lett.  223,  I  avoid  the  sight 

11  Paynters.  .lest  they  shew  me  the  patterne  of  my  pale 

'isage.     1759  JOHNSON  Rassclas  xxix,  A  painter  must  copy 

Pictures.     ,870  RV-SKIN  Lcct.  Art  v.  121  The  greatest  of 

tiiRlish  painters.. our  own  gentle.  Reynolds. 

.b-  ft'    °ne   who    describes    something    in   a 
pictorial  or  graphic  style ;  a  pictorial  describer. 


sleight  Painters  worke.     1774  GOLDSM.  Retal.  63 
I  "altering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care  To  draw  men  as 

c.%°Ug      to  be'  not  as  the>'  arc-    "  l877  BAGEHOT  Lit. 
«a.  (1879)  205  The  great  works  of  the  real  painters  of 
ssential  human  nature. 

2.  A  workman  who  coats  or  colours  the  surface 
'f  things  (as  woodwork,  ironwork,  etc.)  with  paint. 
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c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1591  Of  all  becraftes.  .Parnters,  painters, 
pyimers  also ;  Bochers,  bladsmytliis,  bnxters  amonge.  1483 
Act  i  Kick.  ///,  c.  12  §  i  Artificers  of  the  said  Realm.. 
Spurriers,  Goldbeaters,  Painters,  Sadler*,  c  1515  Cocke 
Loreli's  B,  9  Kyners,  plommcrs,  and  pouters.  1711  Aft 
10  Anne  c.  i8§57  All. .Printers  Painters  or  Stainers  of  any 
such  Paper.  1862  All  Yr.  Round  18  Oct.  133  Orphans  of 
parents— bricklayers,  painters,  carpenters— 'who  had  never 
been  upon  the  parish  '.  iSpx  E.  PEACOCK  N,  Brendan  \.  26 
We  are  compelled  to  call  both  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  man  who  paints  our  carts  and  hot-bed 
frames  by  the  common  name  of  painter. 

b.  With  of,  or  in  objective  comb. :  One  who 
paints  (i.e.  either  'depicts1,  or  'adorns  with 
colour')  what  is  indicated  by  the  context.  Alsoy^. 

1844  Lo.  BROUGHAM  A.  Lunel  III.  iv.  125  She  has  some 
pretensions  as  a  painter  of  still  life.  1851  WHITTIF.R  Garden 
i  O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers7*We  own  Thy  wise 
design.  Mod.  He  was  a  famous  painter  of  lions. 

f  a.  (See  quot.).  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  152/1  Colours,  of  which  there 
is  only  seven  used  in  Glass-painting. .  Black,  called  Painter 
by  them. 

4.  attrib*  and  Comb,,  chiefly  appositive,  v&painter- 
hushand)  -minister •,  -muse,  -saint\  painter-like  adj. ; 
painter's  brush  ;  painter's  colic,  a  form  of  colic 
to  which  painters  who  work  with  poisonous  pre- 
parations of  lead  are  liable,  lead-colic;  f  painter's 
gold,  orpiment ;  t  painter's  oil,  linseed  oil. 

1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  1L  138  The  form  will  scarcely 
ever  be  forgotten.. that  has  ever  been  looked  on  with  a 
*painter-like  feeling.  1693  WATTS  On  Death  Aged  Rela- 
tive v,  The  *painter-muse  with  glancing  eye  Obsery'd  a 
manly  spirit  nigh.  1899  Month  Jan.  38The*painter-saintof 
Fiesole.  1685  G.  MERITON  Nomencl.  Cler.  356  A  "Painter's 
Brush  or  Pencill,  Penidllum.  1822-34  Goods  Study  Mcd.  I. 
173  Two  cases  of  violent  "painter's  colic.  1899  A  llbutfs  Syst, 
Med.\\\\.  7  'Occupation  neuroses'  such  as  painter's  colic  or 
mercurial  tremor.  1872  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N.  §  199  When  the 
English  gentleman  becomes  an  art-patron,  he  employs  his 
"painter-servant  only  to  paint  himself  and  his  house.  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet,,  Oropel*  leather  gilt(  "painters  gold  [1599 
ft  I  i  us  he  u  adds:  Orpin  or  base  gold  for  painters].  1611  COTGK., 


Fainter t£  (p^-nte.i).  Naut.  Also  5-9  paynter, 
7-9  penter.  [Derivation  uncertain.  Connexion 
with  PANTER  sa*,  net,  snare,  F.  pantitrc ,  has  been 
conjectured;  but  no  corroborative  evidence  has 
been  found.  Cf.  PAINT  v* 

Cf.  also  OF.  pentoir,  fentfoir  anything  for  hanging  things 
on,  of  which  Godef.  has  one  isth  c.  instance  glossed  as 
'  cordage  de  forte  resistance '.] 

1.  The  rope  or  chain  with  which  the  shank  and 
flukes  of  the  anchor,  when  carried  at  the  cathead, 
are   confined    to   the    ship's   side.      Now   always 
SHAN-K-PAINTER,  q.v. 

1487  Naval  A  cc.  Hen,  ^77(1896)  44  Paynters  for  the  ankres 
..uij.  [149$  Ibid.  258  Bowpayntours  for  destrelles  feble  j 
Shankpayntors  for  destrelles  worne  &  feble  ij.]  1661  J. 
TATHAM  London's  Tryumphs  in  Heath  Grocer's  Com/'. 
(1869)  478  Stand  ready  by  the  Anchor  Let  go  your  open 
Penter,  and  hold  fast  your  Stopper.  [1769  FALCONER  Diet* 
Marine  (1789),  Shank-Painter>  a  short  rope  and  chain 
which  hangs  the  shank  and  flukes  of  an  anchor  up  to  the 
ship's  side,  as  the  stopper  fastens  the  ring  and  stock  to  the 
cat-head.] 

2.  A  rope  attached  to  the  bow  of  a  boat,  for 
making  it  fast  to  a  ship,  a  stake,  etc. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  154  For  the  Long- 
boat. . .  Painter,  £  the  Boat  Rope  and  -•>  of  the  Le(ngth). 
1757  ROBERTSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  34  The  skiff  was  . .  let 
down;  but  the  painter  not  being  fast,  the  rope  run  an  end, 
and  the  skiff  went  adrift.  1790  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Adv. 
to  Fut.  Laureat  Wks.  1812  II.  338  Just  like  the  Victory  or 
Fame  That  by  its  painter  drags  the  Gig  or  Yawl.  1806 
Naval  Chron.  XV.  462  This . .  allowed  time  to  cut  the  boat's 

rnter.  1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son  (1890)  311, 
.slipped  the  painter  which  held  the  boat.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  u.  (1889)  15  [He]  jumped  out  with  the 
painter  of  his  skiff  in  his  hand.  1876  BESAKT  &  RICE  Gold. 
Butterfly  xv.  130  Painters  in  London  boats  are  sometimes 
longish  ropes,  for  convenience  of  mooring. 

b.  To  cut  (or  slip}  the  painter  (fg^ :  to  send 
a  person  or  thing  *  adrift '  or  away  ;  to  clear  off ; 
to  sever  a  connexion,  effect  a  separation. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  TV/  Cut  your  Painter 
for  ye*  I'll  prevent  ye  doing  me  any  Mischief.  1785  GROSE 
Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.v.,  I'll  cut  your  Painter  for  yotit 
I'll  send  you  off.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v., '  Cut 
your  painter ',  make  off.  1888  T.  W.  REID  Life  W.  E. 
Forstcr  II.  99  The  sooner  we  'cut  the  painter*  and  let  the 
Greater  Britain  drift  from  us  the  better  it  would  be  for 
Englishmen.  1891  E.  KINGLAKE  Australian  at  H.  4  On 
the  contrary*)  the  idea  of '  cutting  the  painter '  is  not  popular. 
Painter :J.  [Variant  of  PANTHER,  prob.  from 
i6thc.  Eng.  panter  or  F.  panthere  (pronounced 
pantere}^\  Name  in  some  parts  of  N.  America  for 
the  American  panther  or  cougar  (Felis  eoncolor). 

1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xxviii,  It  might  frighten  an 
older  woman  to  see  a  she  painter  so  near  her,  with  a  dead 
cub  by  its  side.  1901  ROOSEVELT  in  Scribner's  Mag.  Oct., 
The  cougar.  . .  In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  usually  called 
panther  or  painter  f  in  the  Western  States,  mountain  lion, 
or,  toward  the  South,  Mexican  Hon.  The  Spanish-speaking 
people  usually  call  it  simply  lion. 

Pai'iiterly,  a.  (atfv.)  rare.  [f.  PAINTER1  + 
-LT!,  -.]  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  painter; 
characteristic  of  a  painter,  artistic,  b.  adv.  In 
a  way  proper  to  a  painter,  artistically. 


PAINTING. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  55  It  was  a  very  while  and 
red  vertue,  which  you  could  pick  out  of  a  painterly  glosw 
of  a  visage.  iSaa  T.  G.  WAINEWRIGHT  Ess.  <v  Cnt.  (iftfto) 
248  A  painterly  arranged  exclamation  of  this  kind.  Ibid,  261 
How  well  made  up— now  painterly  ! 

Pai'ntership.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  as  prec.  + -SHIP.] 
The  function  or  position  of  a  painter. 

1553  M.  WOOD  tr.  Gardiner's  True  Obedience  Gviij,  Let 
him  striue  also  to  continue  Mil  in  his  chief  paintourxhip, 
lea-st  another  passe  htm  in  conning,  &  so  haue  the  name 
of  the  cheif  painter  from  htm. 

Painter-Stainer  =  PAINTKH!  i  and  a. 

The  name  by  which  the  members  of  the  City  of  London 
Livery  Company  of  Painters  (which  included  painters  in 
senses  i  and  2),  are  designated  in  their  charter,  in  which 
connexion  it  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day.  The 
restriction  of  meaning  stated  in  quot.  1706,  and  repealed  in 
later  Diets.,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  facts. 

1504  Deed  in  J.  G.  Crace  Comp.  i'ainter~Stainers  (1880), 
John  Browne  paynter-stcyner.  1581  Charter  Painters' 
Comp.  Lond.,  Li  Deri  Homines  et  Cives  Livitatis  London 
Artis  sive  Misterii  pictorium  vocati  Anglice  Paynterv 
Steyners.  158*  Grant  ofByelaivs,  The  . .  fellowship  of  the 
arte  of  paynters,  alias  paynters  stavners  of  the  City  of 
London.  1604  Act  i  yat.  /,  c.  20  No  manner  of  person 
. .  shall . .  make  any  manner  of  worke  or  workes,  or  lay 
any  manner  of  Colour  or  Colours,  Painting  or  Paintings 
whatsoever,  in  the  sayd  Art  or  Mystery  of  Painters  Stainers 
aforesaid . .  vnlesse  [etc.].  1706  PHILLIPS  f  ed.  Kersey),  Painter^ 
Stainer,  one  that  makes  draughts  of,  and  paints  all  sorts 
of  Coats  of  Arms,  with  other  Devices  belonging  to  the  Art 
of  Heraldry.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Re/.  (1824)  I.  xiii.  268 
Forced  to  become  an  apprentice  for  ten  years  to  William 
Gardiner,  painter  stainer  of  London.  1880  J.  G.  CRACE 
[Master]  (titty  Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Painter-Stainers.  Ibid,  ad  fin.,  This  Company  may  fairly 
appeal  to  all  good  citizens  to  join  in  the  wUh  expressed  in 
their  time-honoured  toast '  May  the  Painter-Siainers'  Com- 
pany flourish  root  and  branch  for  ever  '. 

Paint-house,  obs.  variant  of  PENTHOUSE. 

Paintiness  (p'-ntines).  [f.  I'AIMY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  painty. 

1884  Bazaar  22  Dec.  663/3  Faults  of  feeble  colouring  and 
splashy  paintiness.  1885  BULLOCH  G.  Jatnesflnt  v.  55  With 
how  little  paintiness  they  shine  forth  from  their  frames. 

Painting  (p^'ntin),  vbl.  sb.  [I.  PAINT  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PAINT,  or  that 
which  is  painted. 

1.  The  result  or  product  of  applying  paint  or 
colour;  colouring;  pictorial  decoration. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  392  Ine  schelde  beoS  J»reo  Binges,  bet 
treo,  and  bet  leSer,  &  £e  peintunge.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvi.  xcix.  587  Gtasse  IN  amonge  stones  as  a  fole 
amonge  men  fur  it  takyth  al  inanere  of  colour  and  paj  ntyng. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  \.  155  A  petce  of  Painting,  which  I  do 
beseech  Your  Lordship  to  accept.  1760-1  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  406  Repairing  the  painting  of  the 
room.  1817  J.  EVANS  hxcttrs.  l\  indsor  etc.  22  A  rich  piece 
of  painting  in  enamel,  a  1859  MACAULAY  IJitt.  Eng.  xxiii. 
V.  112  Gazers  who  admired  the  painting  and  gilding  of 
his  Excellency's  carriages. 

2.  concr.  A  representation  of  an  object  or  scene 
on  a  surface  by  means  of  colonis;  a  picture. 

ri388in  Wyclifs&el.  M'ks.  III.  462  Allemen  worschipynge 
. .  IH  to  ytnagis  or  any  payntyngus,  synnen  ande  done  5  dolatry. 
1483  Cath.  Angt.  266/2  A  Pay  titynge, /;«•/" '•«,  cnil<.e{in\n. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  21  with  .  your  hands  in  your 
pocket,  like  a  man  after  an  old  painting.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du 
Bosg's  Contpl.  ti  ontan  \.  10  To  refresh  the  eyes  with  their 
paintings.  1809  W.  BLAKE  Descr.  Catal.  62  The  distinction 
made  between  a  Painting  and  a  Drawing.  i85oGuLLiCK 
&  TiMits/Wfi//«£'275  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  painting 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France. 

3.  The   representing   of   objects   or  figures   by 
means  of  colours  laid  on  a  surface ;  the  art  of  so 
depicting  objects. 

r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  390/2  Peyntynge,  or  portrature.. 
pictura.  1638  Ji'Nius  Paint,  Aticitnts  12  The  facultie  of 
Painters,  .knoweth  no  end  in  painting.  1770  SIR  J.  RF.Y- 
NOLDS  Wks.  (1855)  329  There  are  excellencies  in  the  art  of 
painting  beyond  what  is  commonly  called  the  imitation  of 
Nature.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.t  Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  148 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  gymnastics  of  the  eye. 

b.  Jig.  The  depicting  in  words,  representation  in 
vivid  language. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xix.  988  Thus  many  tales  Ulysses 
told  Bis  wife,  At  most  but  painting,  yet  most  like  the  life. 
1695  DRYDEN  Troilus  $  Crtssidarrtf.  biij,  The  painting 
of  it  is  so  lively,  and  the  words  so  moving,  a  1877  BACEHOT 
Lit.  Stud.  (1879)  907  Few  things  in  literary-  painting  are 
more  wonderful. 

4.  The  action  of  colouring  or  of  adorning  with 
paint;    the  colouring  of  the  face  with  paint;   an 
instance  of  this.     Alsojtg. 

1497  Nov.  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  237  Workyng  abought  the 
payniyng  of  the  seid  ship,  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut. 
Fam.  Loue  48  These  his  vayne  payntynges  of  his  margent, 
shall  hereafter  make  his  cause  more  odious.  1650  Fui  LFR 
Pisgah  iv.  vi.  116  Painting  was  practised  by  Harlots, 
adulterated  complexions  well  agreeing  with  adulterous  con- 
ditions. 1715  SOUTH  Serm.  IV.  i.  46  Like  the  Plaisterinjj 
of  Marble,  or  the  Painting  of  Gold.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  K 
17  It  is  all  cant  to  be  against  painting. 

f5.  concr.  Pigment,  paint.  Obs. 

1591  PERCIVALL  A>.  Diet.,  Mudast  painting  for  womens 
faces,  Fuc*s.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking-Glass  Wks. 
(Grosart)  XIV.  27  The  costly  paintings  fetcht  fro  curious 
Tyre,  Haue  mended  in  my  face  what  nature  mist.  x6o« 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658*  695  Adulterated  with  meal,  chalk, 
white-earth,  or  painting.  1650  BI-LWER  Antftr<&mt<f.  i$& 
Thou  defacest  the  features  of  God,  if  thou  cover  thy  hi 
with  painting. 

6.  attrib.*A&  Comb,,  *s  painting  apron,  -dtantr, 

-room,  etc.;  t  pain  ting- cloth  =  PAINTKD  c 


PAINTING. 

1668  R.  HEAD  Eng.  Rogue  \\.  112  Old  painting  Cloath  .. 
Dives  in  the  flames  . .  the  Prodigal  on  Horse-back.  1769 
C.  LEADBETTER  Mech.  Dialling  xxvii.  148  Painting  Brushes 
of  Several  Sizes.  1804  Eurof.  Mag.  May  329/1  ihebatk 
offices  and  painting-room  abutted  upon  Langford  s.  .auction- 
room.  1837  MRS.  SHERWOOD  H.  Milner  I.  xm.  57  pits  of 
broken  plates,  which  Henry  used  as  pallets  and  painting- 
stones.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i,  As  one  has  seen  un- 
skilful  painting-cleaners  do.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my 
Bks.  Ser.  u.  311  He  would  come  to  the  painting-room  and 
sit  silent  for  hours. 

Pai-nting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
paints  :  see  the  verb. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Playe r  (Arb.)  42  He  is  like  our 
painting  Gentle-women,  seldome  in  his  owne  face,  seldomer 
in  his  cloathes.  1752  FOOTE  Taste  n.  Wks.  170/9  I.  23  Inat 
gentleman . .  that  we  see'd  at  the  painting  man  s. 

Hence  Pai'ntingness  (rare},  pictorial  quality. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  374  One  cannot 
enough  praise  the  expression  and  paintingness  of  the  style. 

Paintless  (pintles),  a.     [f.  PAINT  v.  and  sb. 

+  -LESS.] 

f  1.  Incapable  of  being  painted  or  depicted. 

1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  11.  246  By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring 
actions  swells ;  By  woe,  in  paintless  patience  it  excels. 

2.  Destitute  or  devoid  of  paint. 

1850  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  II.  (ed.  2)  I.  n  Sordid,  .. 
paintless,  blackened  houses.  1868  DILKE  Greater  Brit.  I. 
i  xi  122  We  met  them  with  peaceful  paintless  cheeks. 

t  Parntment.  06s.  rare.  [f.  PAINT  v.  + 
-1IENT.]  PaiiUing,  adornment  with  colours. 

1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612)  67  Along  the 
verdant  fields  all  richly  di'de  With  Natures  paintments,  and 
with  Floraes  pride.  1622  ROWLANDS  Good  Newesfy  Bad  N. 
15  Where.. natures  paintments,  red,  and  yellow, blew,  With 
colours  plenty  round  about  him  grew. 

Paiiitress  (p^'ntres).  [ad.  F.  peinlresse,  in 
!5-i6thc.  also paintresse  (Godef.),  fem.  of peintre 
painter.]  A  female  painter  ;  a  woman  who  paints. 

f  1.  A  woman  who  paints  or  rouges  her  face.  Obs. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  i  As  the  cunning  paintress 
deals  with  her  face. 

2.  A  woman  who  paints  pictures ;  a  female  artist. 
1741  Corr.  betw.  C'tess  Ilartford  $  C'tess  Pomfret  (1805) 

III.  225  We  went  to  see  the  paintress  Rosalba,  who  is  now 
old.  1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX.  353  Nature  ..adorning 
and  touching  up,  like  a  paintress,  her  choice  works.  1884 
H.  S.  WILSON  Stud.  Hist.  160  She  was  a  paintress  of  repute. 
b.  With  of,  or  a  genitive,  or  sb.  attrib. 
1790  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Miss  Berrys  10  Oct.  (1846)  VI. 
370,  I  long  to  hear  that  its  dear  paintress  is  well.  1826 
KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxix.  72  This  admirable 
paintress  of  natural  objects.  1880  C.  KEENE  Let.  in  Life 
(1892)  x.  314  A  friend  ..  a  rattling  fine  animal  paintress. 

3.  A  woman  employed  in  painting  pottery-ware. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  474  As  both  males 

and  females  are  employed  in  this  branch,  the  men  are  called 
painters,  the  women  paintresses :  but  in  blue-painting, 
where  no  men  are  employed,  the  women  are  called  blue- 
painters.  1897  E.  L.  WAKEMAN  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp. 
4  May,  One  [daughter]  maybe  a  'paintress',  coloring  the 
cheaper  wares. 

fPai-ntrix.  Obs.  rare.    [See-TKix.]   =prec.  2. 

1547  in  Vicary's  Aneit.  (1888)  App.  ii.  117  Item  to  Misteris 
levyn  Terling,  Paintrix,  x  li.  1762  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
Anecd.  Paint,  v.  Wks.  1798  III.  90. 

tParntry.  Obs.  Also  6  -tre.  [ad.  obs.  F. 
peintrie  ( 1 5th  c.  in  Godef.):  see -BY.]  The  action 
or  product  of  painting  ;  alsoyff. 

1511  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  \V.  296  For  certane 
colouris  [etc.]  boght  be  him  for  the  paintre  of  the  Kingis 
gret  schip.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  16  Ymagis  or  payntre. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-b/t.  (Camden)  103  No  bombast  or 
paintry  to  helpe  deformity.  1653  MANTON  Exp.  James  i. 
1 i  When  . .  you  walk  in  a  garden  or  field ..  think  thus  with 
yourselves :  Here  is  a  goodly  show  and  paintry. 

t  Painture.  Obs.  Forms :  3-8  pein-,  4-5 
peyn-,  5  paynture,  -toure,  5-8  painture.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  peinture,  painture  (nth  c.  in  Godef.)  = 
Pr.,  Sp.,  H.pintura  (beside  Pr.  pictura,  It.  pil- 
iura) :— late  L.  *pinctfira  for  pictura  painting,  f. 
pingere,  pict-,  pinct-  to  paint :  see  -URE.  Painture 
is  thus  ult.  a  doublet  of  PICTURE.] 

1.  The  action  or  art  of  painting,  or  depicting 
objects  in  colours ;  style  of  painting.     Also_/ff. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctors  T.  33  With  swich  peynture  She 
peynted  hath  this  noble  creature.  1308  TREVISA  Batik.  De 
f.  S.  XIX.  xxxvii.  (1495)  879  The  Egypciens  fonde  fyrst 
paynture.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' s  Safer.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  118  The  next  peece,  not  of  his  Rhetorique,  or  Poetry, 
but  of  his  Painture.  1668  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy 
59  Shall  that  excuse  the  ill  Painture  or  designment  of 
them?  (11718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  482  The  primi- 
tive Christians  abhorred  Painture.  [1846  LANDOR  Wks. 
(1876)  IV.  226  We  have  suffered  to  drop  away  from  us  the 
beautiful  and  commodious  word,  .painture.] 

2.  That  which  is  painted;    painting,   pictorial 
work ;  a  painting,  picture. 

<z  1225  -!'/<>-.  R.  242  Al  nis  bute  ase  a  scheadewe — al  nis 
bute  ase  a  peinture.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Chron.  vt.  29  He  made 
in  hem  cherubyn,  and  palmes,  and  dyuerse  peynturis.  ^1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  29  To  fordo  be  paynture  and  be 
ymages  bat  ware  purtraid  on  be  walles.  1496  Dives  fy  Pattg. 
I.  iii.  34/2  The  lewde  man  sholde  use  his  bookes,  that  is 
ymagery  and  paynture.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk. 
M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Y  ij  b,  The  whiche  patntures  were  sayed  to 
bee  of  the  handy  warke  of  the  expert  Appelles.  1668 
DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy^  69  The  shadowings  of  Painture 
..being  to  cause  the  rounding  of  it. 

3.  A  substance  used  in  painting ;  a  paint,  pigment. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  387  pey  wolde  ..  make  .. 
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dyuers  figures..  and  peynte  hym  w\\>  ynke  ober  wib  obir 
peynture  and  colour,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  ix.  193  Graued 
and  ourned  with  gold  and  othere  gay  pemtuns.  1620 
THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  Atramentum.  ..Inke,  blacke  painture. 
Painty  (p^'nti),  a.  [f.  PAINT  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  abounding  in  paint. 

1873  W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  I.  292  The  big 
room  is  bare  and  painty.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole 
181  Do  you  mind  this  painty  smell  '!  _ 

2.  Of  a  picture:  Overcharged  with  paint;  having 
the  paint  too  obtrusive. 

1870  Athenxum  21  May  680  Being  rather  opaque,  not  to 
say  painty,  in  some  of  its  less  important  parts.  1884  C*. 
Times  410/1  A  telling  landscape,  too  painty,  but  the  com- 
position  is  good. 

Pain-worthy:  see  PAINSWOHTHY. 

Patny,  Painym:  see  PAYENY,  PAYNIM. 

f  Paiocke.  [Known  only  in  the  passage  cited. 
It  has  been  variously  viewed  by  editors  as  a  mis- 
print for  pacocke,  pecocke,  or  other  obs.  form  of 
PEACOCK,  or  as  some  dialect  form  of  that  word,  or 
as  being  the  older  spelling  (with  »  for_;)  otpajock, 
for  an  alleged  northern  Sc.  pea-jock  =  peacock. 
Various  other  conjectures  have  been  offered. 

The  spelling  peacock  or  peacocke  is  found  in  the  First 
Folio  in  the  5  other  places  where  the  word  occurs,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  Hamlet  should  here  use  a  stray 
dialect  word.  The  context  suggests  that  Hamlet  was  going 
to  say  '  A  very,  very  Ass  ',  but  checked  himself  at  the  last 
word  and  substituted  this,] 

1602  SHAKS.//<WK.  in.  ii.  293  Ham.  For  thou  dost  know: 
Oh  Damon  deere,  This  Realme  dismantled  was  of  loue 
himselfe,  And  now  reignes  heere,  A  verie  verie  Paiocke. 
Horn.  You  might  haue  Rim'd.  [Pope  reads:  For  thou 
dost  know,  O  Damon  dear,  This  realm  dismantled  was  Of 
Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here  A  very  very—  peacock.] 
[Hence  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  354/1  We  think  of  Beau 
Brummell  rather  as  a  '  very,  very  pajock  '  than  a  man  of 
bones  and  sinews.] 

Palp,  pape  (p^p).  Sc.  Also  pep  (Jam.),  [var. 
of  PIP.]  1'he  stone  of  a  cherry,  sloe,  plum,  or 
other  stone  fruit  ;  an  orange  pip,  etc.  The  paips, 
a  game  played  by  schoolboys  with  cherry-stones. 

1721  KELLY  *Sc.  Prov.  2  A  Head  full  of  Hair,  a  Kirkle  full 
of  Hips,  and  a  Briest  full  of  Papes,  are  three  sure  Marks  of 
a  Daw.  1808-25  JAMIESON,  Paip,a.  cherry-stone.  .  .Three  of 
these  stones  are  placed  together,  and  another  above  them. 
These  are  called  a  castle.  The  player  takes  aim  with  a 
cherry-stone,  and  when  he  overturns  this  castle,  he  claims 
the  spoil.  [But  in  some  districts  the  missile  is  a  large  flat 
metal  button,  a  bit  of  slate,  or  a  marble.]  i8zi  Blackiv. 
Mag.  IX.  401  note,  Papes  are  cherry-stones,  which  are 
collected  with  care  by  tne  boys,  and  furnish  them  with 
numberless  sources  of  amusement.  1885  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON 
Autobiog.  I.  ii.  33  Cherry  trees  in  my  young  days  were 
robbed  as  much  for  the  papes  as  for  the  cherries. 

Palp,  Paiply,  Sc.  ff.  POPE;  POPELY. 

Fair  (pe»i),  J*.1  Forms  :  3-5  peire,  peyre, 
4-7  paire,  payre,  (4-5  (9)  pare),  4-6  payr,  5 
peyr,  (peyer,  payir,  5-6  par,  payer,  6  paier, 
parre,  pere),  4-  pair.  [ME.  a.  V  .paire:—  L,.paria, 
pi.  neut.  of  par,  pari-  equal,  taken  as  sing.  fem. 
Cf.  L.  par  sing.  neut.  (more  than  50  examples  in 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls,  Surtees),  It.  \par,  paid,  Sp., 
Pg.  par,  OF.  par,  pair;  also  Ger.,  Du.  paar 
(OHG.,  MHG.^<w-),Da.,  Sw.,  Icel.  >?>•;  the  form 
par,  pare,  was  in  use  also  in  ME.  ;  pair,  payr, 
without  final  -e,  is  occasional  in  14-15111  c. 

Pair  is  now  followed  by  of,  as  in  '  a  pair  of  gloves  ';  but  of 
was  formerly  omitted,  as  '  a  pair  gloves  '  :  cf.  Ger.  fin  paar 
handschuke.  After  a  numeral  pair  was  formerly  used  in 
the  sing,  form  ;  'three  pair  (of)  shoes  '  =  Ger.  drti  paar 
schuhei  this  is  still  retained  colloquially,  and  in  certain 
connexions  ;  but  the  tendency  is  now  to  say  '  three  pairs  '.] 
I.  Two  associated  together  ;  a  set  of  two. 

1.  Two  separate  things  of  a  kind  that  are  asso- 
ciated or  coupled  in  use,  usually  corresponding  to 
each  other  as  right  and  left  (less  frequently  as 
upper  and  under).  Such  are  things  worn  on  or 
adapted  to  the  right  and  left  limbs  or  sides  of  the 
body,  as  '  a  pair  of  gloves,  leggings,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, spurs,  stirrups,  fetters,  sculls  ',  etc.  ;  also 
(colloq.  and  somewhat  humorously)  the  two  bodily 
members  themselves,  as  'a  pair  of  eyes,  ears,  lips, 
jaws,  arms,  hands,  heels,  legs,  wings  ',  etc.  ;  also, 
other  things  used  side  by  side,  as  'a  pair  of  folding 
doors,  curtains  ',  etc. 

[1278  in  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  487  In  2  paribus 
arsuns.]  c  1290  Beket  20  in  S.  Eng.  .£<£•.  1.  107  Ake  euere  he 
hadde  ane  peire  feteres  faste  him  up-on.  1375  BARBOU  R  Bruce 
xill.  463  Seven  hundrelh  paris  of  spuris  rede  War  tane  of 
knychtis  that  war  dede.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  256  And 
haue  ymade  many  a  kny^te  bothe  mercere  £  drapere,  pat 
payed  neuere  for  his  prentishode  nou^te  a  peire  gloues. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  597  He  hadde  a  paire  Of  legges 
and  of  feet  so  clene  &  faire.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
V.  xx.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  ipb/2  Somme  [teeth]  bene  pares  twey 
ouer  and  tweyne  nebir.  1478  W.  PASTON  jr.  in  P.  Lett. 


PAIR. 

fair  of  heels:  see  CLFAN  a.  3d,  FAIR  a.  8d;  pair  of  lavm 
sleeves,  a  bishop ;  pair  of  oars :  see  OAR  sb.  3  a  ;  another  or 
a  different  pair  of  shoes  or  boots,  a  different  matter ;  pair 
ofvjlteels,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle. 

1598  FLORIO  s.  v.  Trastidella  barca,  As  we  sale  the  cushions 
inapaireofoares.  i623CoCKERAM  I.  s.v.  Fenchmonth,  Which 
fee,  for  a  paire  of  Wheeles  is  foure  pence,  and  for  Paniers 
two  pence.  1630  R .  Johnson* s  Kingd.  %  Commw.  592  Her 
enemies  brought  ten  hundred  thousand  paire  of  hands  to 
pull  downe  the  wals  of  lerusalem.  1844  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Earl  of  Chatham  (1887)  817  At  every  levee,  appeared 
eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virginians  II.  xvi.  130  If  Mr.  George  had  been  in  the  army, 
that . .  would  have  been  another  pair  of  boots.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  i.  xv,  'That,  sir ',  replied  Mr.  Wegg,..'is  quite 
another  pair  of  shoes '. 

2.  In  the  names  of  single  articles  of  clothing, 
instruments,    or   tools,    composed    of  two   corre- 
sponding parts,  which  are  not  used  separately,  and 
consequently  are  named  only  in  the  plural :   e.  g. 
'  a  pair  of  breeches,  trousers,  or  stays ;   a  pair  of 
scissors,   tongs,    bellows,    compasses,    spectacles, 
balances,  stocks'. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8013  Amorewe  uor  to  werie  a  peire 
of  hosen  [v.  r.  a  peyre  hose]  of  say.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II. 
318  Out  he  clippeth  also  faste  Hire  tunge  with  a  peire 
scheres.  c  1435  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  657/16  Hie 
culigna,  A«  pare  belows.  1530  PALSGR.  182  Suche  instru- 
mentes  or  toles  as  we  in  our  long  use  to  name  by  payres.. 
a  payre  of  bellows,  a  pa_yre  of  stockes,  a  payre  of  spectacles. 
1563  SHUTE  Arckit.  Dj  b,  Take  a  paire  of  compasses  and 
set  the  one  poincte  of  the  compasses . .  vpon  y8  line  vnder  the 
Abacus.  1671  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  i2//;  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  23  She  was  so  ill  with  wearing  a  paire  of 
perfumed  bodyes  that  she  was  forced  to  goe  to  bed.  1784 
COOK  ^rd  Voy,  II.  vii.  351  Our  new  visitor  had  on  a  pair  of 
green  cloth  breeches.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  ii,  Two 
pairs  of  nut-crackers. 

3.  Two  persons  or  animals  of  opposite  sexes. 

a.  A  man  and  woman  united  by  love  or  marriage ; 
an  engaged  or  married  couple. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  164  Many  a  peire  sithen  the 
pestilence,  Han  plight  hem  togideres.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
in.  x.  16  A  wanton  payre  Of  lovers  loosely  knit.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  96  There  shall  the  paires  of  faithful!  Louers 
be  Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  iollity.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  IV.  534  Live  while  ye  may,  Yet  happie  pair._  1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  1172  Young  Celadon  And  his  Amelia 
were  a  matchless  pair.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  n.  105  Next 
at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair.  1869  A.  B.  EDWARDS 
Debenham's  Vow  lxiii,The  newly-married  pair  were  installed 
in  a  compartment  by  themselves. 

b.  Two  partners  in  a  dance. 

1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  25  The  dancing  pair  that  simply 
sought  renown  By  holding  put  to  tire  each  other  down. 
1781  COWPER  Hope  13-14  As  in  a  dance  the  pair  that  take 
the  lead  Turn  downward,  and_  the  lowest  pair  succeed. 
1844  DICKENS  Christmas  Carol  ii,  Three  or  four  and  twenty 
pair  of  partners  i.  .people  who  would  dance. 

c.  A  mated  couple  of  animals. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  335  Of  vche  horwed,  in  ark  halde 
bot  a  payre.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  107  The  smale 
foules.  -They  peyned  hem,  ful  many  a  peyre,  To  synge  on 
bowes  blosmed  feyre.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  6  b,  There 
is  a  paire  of  them,  Male  and  Female.  1795  COWPER  Pair- 
ing Time  44  All  pair'd,  and  each  pair  Duilt  a  nest.  1838 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  733/1  They  [eagles]  not  only 
pair,  but  continue  in  pairs  all  the  year  round ;  and  the  same 
pair  procreates  year  after  year. 

4.  A    set    of   two ;    two    individuals    (persons, 
animals,  or  things)  of  the  same  kind  taken  together; 
esp.  when  associated  in  function,  purpose,  or  posi- 
tion ;   a  couple,  brace,  span.     Sometimes  said  of 
two  objects  of  different  kind  when  intimately  asso- 
ciated and  viewed  as  a  group. 

a  1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  566  Swiche  him  serueb  a  day  so  faire 
Amoreje  moste  anober  peire.  1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  32, 
ij  peire  of  my  best  shetes.  ^1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  236  [He]  Took  out  of  helle  soulys  many  a  peyre. 
c  1430  —  Reas.  t,  Sens.  218.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  VII.  225 
Vpon  the  bawk  thai  hangit  mony  par.  1486  Hk.  St.  Albans 
F  vj,  A  Couple  or  a  payer  of  botillis.  1575  LANEHAM  Let. 
(1871)8  Apayreeof  great  whytesyluer  lyuery  Pots  for  wyne. 
1638-9  in  Swayne  Sarum  Chnrchw.  Ace.  (1896)  210  Paire 
of  Sawyers  for  29  dayes.  a  1703  BUHKITT  On  N.  T.  Mark  vi. 
13  The  Jesuits  send  forth  their  emissaries  by  pairs.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I II.  639  [  Vicia  l«tea }  Flowers 
sometimes  in  pairs.  1800  WORDSW.  Pet  Lamb  14, 1  watched 
them  with  delight,  they  [maiden  and  lamb]  were  a  lovely 
pair.  1856  WHYTE  MHLVILLE  Kate  Cm.  xii,  The  pair  [horse 
and  rider]  looked  what  the  gentlemen  call  'all  over  like 
going'.  1873  PROCTOR  Elem.  Astron.  xiii.  121  The  stars  ol 
the  pair  are  seen  to  circle  round  each  oiher.  The  very  fact 
that  they  so  circle  shows  not  only  that  they  form  a  real  pair, 
but  that  they  attract  each  other. 

b.  Short  for  pair  of  horses,  two  horses  harnessed 
and  running  together. 


III.  237  Ij.  schyrtes,  anda  peyerof  sclyppers. 
hatn  Rec.  IV.  184  A  pere  of  shows  for  the  neytar  boye. 
1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  75  Truth  [doth]  best,  when  it  is 
spoken  out,  through  a  paire  of  open  lips.  1678  BUTLER  Hud. 
111.  L  701  Our  Noblest  Senses  act  by  Pairs,  Two  Eyes  to 
see,  to  hear  two  Ears.  1712  BUDGEI.L  Spect.  No.  425  r  i 
Thro'  a  Pair  of  Iron  Gates.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  I.  i, 
The  girl  rowed,  pulling  a  pair  of  sculls  very  easily. 

b.  Hence  various  colloquial  or  familiar  locutions  : 
Pair  of  hands,  a  man  ;  to  take  or  show  a.  clean  or  fair 


Days  I.  554/2  Who  would  dare  to  call  two  horses  anything 
but  a  pair  when  they  are  harnessed  lo  a  carriage,  though 
they  maybe  two  in  any  other  situation?  1866  MRS.  RIDDELL 
Race  for  Wealth  xxiii,  Let. .  Mrs.  Robinson  drive  out  with 
a  pair. 

C.  In  Parliamentary  language,   Two  voters  < 
opposite  sides  who  mutually  agree  to  abstain  from 
voting  in  order  to  be  absent  from  a  division  with- 
out affecting  the  relative  position  of  parties. 

1845" 
Lord 
News 

have  been  the  same  in  any  case— a  pair  . 
one  against.     1894  Ibid,  n  May  5/2  Sir  John  Gorst . .  wa 


PAIR. 

originally paind with  Mr.  Robertson,  ..tliepair  beiiiy'off1, 
Sir  John  Gorsl  was  available  for  pairing  with  the  Home 
N  '  u'Un  V.  A  siill  later  arrangement  shifted  the  p.m  to 
;ui'jiher  ineiiiber  of  the  Opposition,  leaving  Sir  John  Uurst 
free  to  vote. 

d.  Short  for  '  pair  of  oars ' :  see  OAK  sii.  3  a,  b. 
1885    Wkitakcrs  Aim.    400/1   The   two    old    Oxonians, 

Lownde*  and  1).  E.  Brown,  were  undoubtedly  the  best  pair. 
1890  Ibid.  590/2  Looker  and  Clark  of  the  Thames  won  the 
Senior  Pairs. 

e.  In  other  connexions :  e.  g. 

Pair  of  cards,  two  of  the  same  value  (see  also  6);  fair 
o/colours,  two  flags  belonging  to  a  regiment,  one  the  royal, 
the  other  the  regimental  fla^ ;  hence,  the  position  or  com- 
mis>ion  of  an  ensign  ;  cf.  COLOUR  70;  fair  of  dice,  a  set  of 
two  ;  pair  ofiniicnturi's,  knivis,  etc.  :  see  these  words. 

ci3S6  CHAUCER  Paril.  T.  295  The  kyng..Sente  him  a 
paire  of  dees  of  gold  in  scorn .  1680  COTTON  CowAl.  Gamester 
in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  (1816)  348  A  pair  is  a  p.nr  of  any  two, 
as  [wo  kings,  two  queens,  &c.  1745  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants, 
l'\>ot>nan,  From  wearing  a  livery,  you  may  soon  probably 
carry  a  pair  of  colours.  1747-1871  [see  COLOUR  it.  7c). 
1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hcyle  80  (Cribbage)  If  the 
tdverury  were  then  to  play  another  five,  he  would  ..  score 
two  for  the  pair. 

6.  Sometimes  a  mere  synonym  for  two,  and 
formerly  used  loosely  for  a  few,  two  or  three.  Now 
mostly  superseded  in  this  use  by  a  couple. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  u.  ii,  What  is't  to  bide 
A  little  hardness  for  a  pair  of  years,  or  so?  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (1623)  704  Fewer  by  a  paire  of 
thousands.  1629  SHIRLEY  Wedding  I,  I  may  be  compeld 
within  A  pair  of  minutes  to  turn  ashes.  1630  B.  JONSON 
New  Inn  n.  ii,  To  entertain  you  for  a  pair  of  hours.  1837 
LAMDOB  Peutameron,  $th  Day's  Inteivinu  Wks.  1853  II. 
348/2  Your  mention  of  eggs  . .  has  induced  me  to  fancy 
1  could  eat  a  pair  of  them. 

II.  A  set,  not  limited  to  two. 
f6.  A  set  of  separate  things  or  parts  forming 
a  collective  whole;  e.  g.  a  set  (of  gallows,  harness, 
numbles,  etc.) ;  a  suit  (of  armour) ;  a  string  (of 
beads) ;  a  pack  (of  cards) ;  a  complex  musical 
instrument,  as  '  a  pair  of  organs,  clavichords,  vir- 
ginals, bagpipes';  a  chest  (of  drawers).  A  pair  of 
arrows,  a  set  of  three  arrows  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 
All  Otis.,  or  only  dial.  (But  see  b,  c.) 

13..  Cursor  M.  7896  (Cott.)  pe  king  a  pair  o  letters 
Iv.  rr.  a  letter,  lettresj  writte  Did,  and  gaf  him-self  to  ber. 
1340  Ayenb.  258  pet  on  wyfman  ssel  habbe  uor  hare  body 
ine  one  yere  zuo  uele  payre  of  robes.  1377-1697  Peyre 
bedes,  pare  of  bedes,  etc.  [see  BEAD  sb.  2],  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Kut.'s  T.  1263  And  somme  woln  haue  a  paire  plates  large. 
1426  Paston  Lett.  I.  12  Certeyns  maffaisours  . .  the  seyd 
Jolin  Grys. .  by  the  space  of  a  myle  to  a  payre  galwcs  ledden. 
1493  in  Chappell  Pop.  iUus.  (1879)  I.  49  Delivered  to  a 
merchaunt  for  a  pair  of  Organnes  30^.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  vii.  iv.  74  Apoune  the  postis  also  mony  ane  payr  Off 
names  hang.  1530  PAI.SOR.  182  Vues  cartes,  a  payre  of 
cardes  to  playe  with.  1558  ;*•'///  i</llinton  jSomerset  Ho.), 
A  paier  of  virginalls.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  285  Fourty 
paire  of  Chaplets.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts. 
Jr.  /'amass.  I.  ii.  (1674)  3  A  pair  of  Cards,  which  the 
.Serjeants.. found  in  his  pocket.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 


tin-  Proverbs,  used  as  a  school-Dook ;  '  a  pair  o'  pullisees ', 
a  complete  tackle  of  pullies,  etc.  1851, THACKERAY  Esmond 
III.  vii,  We  had  a  pair  of  beautiful  old  organs  in  Castlewood 
Church.  1853  CAKLETON  Trails  ft  Stories  (1860)  I.  263 
A  thin,  sallow  little  man,  with  a  pair  of  beads,  as  long  as 
himself.  1894  Nortkumbld.  Gloss.  s.v.  Pair,  'A  pair  (= 
chest)  of  drawers.'  '  A  pair  of  cards '.  . . '  A  pair  o'  pipes '. . . 
All  these  terms  are  in  common  general  use. 

b.  Pair  of  stairs :  a  flight  of  stairs.     Often  ustd 
as  equivalent  to_/fcwor  story,  as  two  pair  of  'stairs •, 
or  shortly,  two  pair,  the  second  floor  or  ttory. 
Also  attrib.,  as  in  a  one  (or  two)  pair  (of  stairs) 
lodging,  room,  window,  etc. 

153°  PALSGR.  182  yngz  degree,  a  payre  of  stayres.  16x8 
EAKLE  Microcosm.,  Tauerne  (Arb.)  33  A  Tauerne  Is  a 
degree,  or  (if  you  will)  a  paire  of  stayres  abone  an  Alehouse. 
i66a  J.  STRYPE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  178  One 
[Chamber),  which  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  one  pair  of 
slairs  high.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4668/4  Numb.  5.  in 
Brick  Court  in  the  Middle  Temple  Lane,  two  pair  of  Stairs, 
Mine  Right-hand.  1749  FIELDINC,  Tom  Jones  xiv.  vi, 
lhat  Nightingale  should  procure  him  either  the  Ground 
Moor,  or  the  two  Pair  of  Stairs.  1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN 
Sidney  Bidulfh  111.  127  Working  for  my  bread  in  a  two 
Jair  of  stairs  room.  1844  DICKUNS  Mart.  Chuz.  ii,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff,  .turned  him  loose  in  a  spacious  room  on  the  two-pair 
front.  1853  CLOUCH  in  Longfellow's  Lift  (1891)  II.  257, 
I  stay  in  there,  up  two  pair,.. from  eleven  to  five  daily. 

c.  Pair  of  steps  :  a  (light  of  steps;  also,  a  poit- 
able  set  of  steps  used  in  a  library,  etc. 

1755  in  Piuon  L'foot  Munic.  Rec.  11886)  II.  155  A  breast 
vail  and  pair  of  steps  from  the  shore  or  road  up  to  the 
Ladies  Walk.  1761  CGLMAN  Genius  No.  2.  in  Frost  Sci: 

ccas.  (1787)  I.  25,  1  could  as  easily  have  scaled  the  monu- 
ment, as  have  come  at  the  tip  of  her  chin  without  the  help 
ol  a  pair  of  step*.  1884  \V.  ALOIS  WRIGHT  Bitlt  Word-bk. 

•7  "•S\\"         St'"  sp"k  of:i  'Pair'  of  steps  or  stairs. 

/.  (Also  written  fare.)  A  company  of  miners 
working  together  ^Cornwall,  America) ;  a  team  of 
mules  carrying  tin. 

1846  J.  TRENOODLE  Spec.  Dial.  26  lE.  D.  D.)  Ef  Franky's 

peere  wornt  drunk.     1855  \.   R.   LEIICHILO  Cornwall  146 

•ugh  the  takers  or  one  pitch  vary  from  two  to  twelve  in 

ilber.  ..This  partnership  is  termed  a  pair  of  men,  what- 

ever  the  number  may  really  be.     1871   Trans.  Amcr.  Inst. 

<""g  t-xf-  I.  202  One  '  pair '  (two  or  more  men  working 

m  common)  may  lie  losing  money.     1881  W.  Cornw.  Gloss., 

fair  of  may  its  (mule  ),  usually  about  thirty,  for  carrying 


383 

tin.     1883  Stnnt/anl  28  Sept.  3  15  (Cornwall)  A  '  pare  '  of  ten 
men  were  working  at  a  night  shift  underground. 

III.  8.  attril/.tuiA  Comb.:  pair caie (see quot.); 
pair-skating,  skating  performed  by  pairs  ;  pair- 
toed  a.  OrnilA.,  having  the  toes  in  pairs,  two 
before  and  two  behind  ;  pair-wise  adv.,  in  pairs. 

1884  F.  I.  BRITTEN  Watch  f,  Clockm.  183  [The]  'Pair 
Case  [was)  the  old  style  of  casing  watches  with  an  inner 
watch  case  containing  the  movement  and  an  outer  case 


Coccygomor 

_  ii872)iU.  12/Such  as  continued  refractory  he  tied 

together  by  the  beards,  and  hung  "pair-wise  over  poles. 
fPair,  sb.*  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  PAIBI-.S;  but  the 
text  is  doubtful.]     Impairment,  abatement. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  7382  (Fairf.l  lesse  welcomed  him  ful  faire 
Samuel  him  talde  wij>  outen  payre. 

Pair  (pe»a),  f.i    [f.  PAIR  si.i] 

1.  trans.    To  make  a  pair  by  matching  (two 
persons  or  things  or  one  with  another) ;    to  place 
together  as  adapted  or  suited  to  each  other ;   to 
provide  with  a  '  fellow '  so  as  to  make  a  pair. 

1613  SIR  E.  SACKVILLE  in  Guardian  No.  133  Mylord..had 
not  paired  the  sword  I  sent  him  to  Paris ;  bringing  one  of 
the  same  length,  but  twice  as  broad.  1695  WOODWARD  Nnt. 
Hist.  Earth  I.  (1723)  26,  I  can  pair,  with  Sea-Shells,  several 
of  these  Fossil  ones.  1849  BRYANT  Innoc.  Child,  Innocent 
child  and  snow-while  flower !  Well  are  ye  pair'd  in  your 
opening  hour.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  £nf.  xil.  III.  231  The 
French  ambassador  and  the  French  general  were  well  paired, 
t  b.  To  be  a  match  for ;  to  match,  equal.  Ots. 

1603  DRAYTON  Odes  xvi.  8  That  Shee  which  I  adore, 
Which  scarce  Goodncsse  selfe  can  payre. 

2.  inir.  To  '  go '  with,  so  as  to  match. 

i6n  Sinus,  Wiut.  T.  v.  i.  116  Had  our  Prince.. scene  this 
houre,  he  had  payr'd  Well  with  this  Lord  j  there  was  not  full 
a  moneth  Between  their  births.  1756  HOME  Douglas  II.  i. 
24  He  might  have.. pair'd  with  him  in  features  and  in 
shape.  1879  E.  GARRETT  House  by  Works  I.  52  There  was 
no  other  figure  which  could  pair  with  Barbara's. 

8.  trans.  To  arrange  (two  persons  or  things)  in 
a  pair  or  couple ;  to  associate  or  bring  together  as 
mates  or  antagonists;  to  fair  off  (a  number  of 
persons  or  things),  to  put  two  by  two  or  in  pairs. 
1607  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Woman-Hater  iv.  ii,  Virtue  and  grace 
are  always  paired  together.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World 
Diss.  (1708)  24  Thus  these  two  [Captain  and  Lieutenant]  are 
generally  pair'd  like  marry'd  Couples.  1711  STEELE  Sfect. 
No.  113  ?  4,  I  made  new  Liveries,  new-pair'd  my  Coach- 
Horses.  i88x  TYLOR  Anthrofol.  ix.  223  Each  warrior  is 
paired  with  an  opponent, 

b.  To  arrange  in  couples  of  opposite  sexes,  as 
for  dancing,  dinner,  etc. ;  esp.  to  unite  in  love  or 
marriage ;  to  mate  (animals). 

1673  DRYDF.N  2nd  Pt.  Cono.  Granada  in.  iii,  Ye  gods, 
why  are  not  hearts  first  paired  above  ?  1701  POPE  Sappho 
44  Turtles  and  doves  of  differing  hues  unite,  And  glossy jett 
is  pair'd  with  shining  white.  1828  SCOTT  I1'.  M.  Perth 
xxix,  It  is  only  whilst  the  timid  stag  is  paired  with  the  doe, 
that  he  is  desperate  and  dangerous.  1895  MARIE  CORELLI 
Sorrows  Satan  xi,  The  Earl  proceeded  to  '  pair  '  us  all. 
'Prince,  you  will  take  Miss  Fitzroy,— Mr.  Tempest,  my 
daughter  falls  to  your  escort '. 

4.  intr.  To  come  together  in  couples ;  to  form  a 
couple ;  to  become  companions  or  associates ;  esp. 
Parl.  to  make  an  agreement  with  an  opponent 
that  both  shall  abstain  from  voting  on  a  given 
question  or  for  a  certain  time  (see  PAIR  sb.  4  c) ; 
also  to  pair  off. 

a  1711  KEN  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  393  And  tho'  no 
Marriages  are  there,  We  yet  may,  like  the  Cherubs,  pair. 
iSioU.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  464  Several  members  had 
paired.  1817  Parl.  Deb.  744  Sir  B.  Hobhouse  paired  off  in 
favour  of  the  motion  with  General  Thornton.  1853  MACAULAY 
in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  II.  352,  I  went  down  to  the  House 
and  paired.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  6  Mar.  14/2  Sir  E. 
Watkin  neither  voted  nor  paired  on  Friday  night. 

b.  To  unite  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex;  to  be- 
come mates  in  love  or  marriage ;  to  couple  or  mate. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  154  Your  hand  (my  Perdita:) 
so  Turtles  paire  That  neuer  meane  to  part.  1775  SHERIDAN 
Rivals  ll.  i,  There  never  can  be  but  one  man  in  the  world, 
whom  a  truly  modest  and  delicate  woman  ought  to  pair 
with  in  a  country-dance.  1793  COWPER /4  Tale  15  A  ihafnnch 
and  his  mate. ..They  paired,  and  would  have  built  a  nest. 
1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  Perth  ii,  Hawks,  far  less  eagles,  pair  not 
with  the  humble  linnet.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Uf  Nile  xxii. 
680  The  pigeons  are  pairing ;  the  time  of  ihe  singing  of  birds 
is  come. 

c.  To  pair  off,  to  go  off  or  apart  in  pairs ; 
also  to  pair  off  with  (colloq.),  to  marry. 

1827  LYTTON  I'tlkam  xxi,  This  couple  soon  paired  off, 
and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  another.  1860  EMERSON 
Cond.  Life,  Consia.  Vv'ks.  lUohn)  II.  415  Suppose  the  three 
hundred  heroes  at  Thermopylae  had  paired  off  with  three 
hundred  Persians.  1865  Miss  BRADDON  Sir  faster  xxxv, 
[If  they]  would  only  make  a  match  of  it,  I  should  be  free  to 
pair-off  with  the  lively  widow.  1881  MRS.  A.  B.  CHURCH 
Cecily's  DeHMl.'i,  The  other  guests ..  paired  off  amongst 
themselves. 

Hence  Pai'ring/t//.  a. 

i8j8  Kn.ytl.  1'rit.  (ed.  71  XVF.  ;33/j  Pairing  birds,  .flock 
together  in  February,  in  order  to  choose  their  mates. 

Fair,  z».2  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms:  4-5  peire, 
(pere,  5  peiere,  pey(e)r),  4-6  peyre,  payre, 
4-7  paire,  3-7  (dial.  -9)  pair,  (dial,  and  Sc.  4-9 
pare,  5-6  par,  6  payr,  peare).  [Aplietic  f. 
apeyre,  apayre,  AFFAIR,  q.  v.] 


PAIR-OAR. 

t  L  trans.  ~  APPAIR  i ,  IMPAIR  I ;  to  make  worse ; 
to  lessen.  Obs. 

«  '300  Cursor  M.  8407  He  lhat  better  can  mend  ben  pere 
lB.fl  paire,  payre,  peire].  1361  LANGL.  /'.  /•/.  A.  in.  nJVr 
rader  Adam  heo  falde  wib  Feire  biheste ;  Apuysende  Pope* 
and  peyreb  holy  chirche.  1387  TREVISA  Iligden  (Roll.)  VI. 
399  He  bulde  newe  citees  and  amended  citee*  bat  were 
l-peyred.  1503  HAWKS  Examf.  firt.  v.  26  For  that  wyll 
payre  and  yll  thy  name.  1946  J.  HEYWOOD  Prcv.  $  Epigr. 
(1867)  73,  I  will.. mend  this  house,  and  p»>Te  an  other 
1573  TYUIF.  Kef  at.  To  Rdr.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  10 
Nother  eikand  nor  pearand  »ne  word.  1615  BACON  £u., 
fnnov.  (Arb.)  527  Euer  it  mends  Some,  and  paires  Other. 

2.  intr.  —  AFFAIR  i,  IMPAIR  t ;  to  become  or 
grow  worse,  to  deteriorate,  to  fall  off.  Now  dial. 

"3»o  Cast.  Lave  228  God  whrowght  never  that  thyng 
But  hit  peyred  thowrgh  his  wonnyng.  c  1330  R.  RKUNNK 
Chro:i.  (1810)  296  Now  alle  be  cuntre  peires,  vnnebis  ouhl 
bei  left,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  III.  438  pis  is  cause  whi 
be  world  peyre)>.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  11306  It  was  dight 
wel  &  fair  1  hat  he  myght  neuere  rote  ne  pair,  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  I.  r4  Bot  God  abuff  has  maid  lhar  mycht  to  par. 
I49.«  CAXTON  I'itas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  vii.  10  b/i  The 
whiche  vestymentes  neuer  payred  in  desert.  1530  PALSGR. 
£55/2»  I  peyrc,  I  waxe  worse.  1597  Bp.  HAIL  Sat.  vi. 
i.  81  Somewhat  it  was  that  made  his  paunch  so  p<  are,  His 
girdle  fell  ten  ynches  in  a  yeare.  1650  T.  FROYSKI  L  Serm. 
(1652)  41  So  doe  his  gifts  begin  to  flag  and  paire  in  him. 
l8«8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  a\  Pare,  to  give  a  less  quantity  of 
milk.  'T'cow  pares  feafully '.  1870  R.  CHAMBERS  Pop. 
Rhymes  Scot.  364  Februar,  an  ye  be  fair  The  hoggs  'II 
mend,  and  naething  pair. 

Pair,  obs.  form  of  PARE  v. 

Paired  (pa'jd),  ppl.a.  [f.  PAIR  ».'  +  -ED'.] 
Associated  together  in  pairs  or  twos;  coupled. 

1611  COTGR.,  Apparit,  paired,  coupled,  matched.  1711 
STEELE  Sfect.  No.  254  f  3  A  very  loving  Couple  most 
happily  paired  in  the  Yoke  of  \Vedlock.  17*8  POPE  Dune. 
I.  66  Figures  ill  pair'd,  and  Similes  unlike.  1880  A.  WILSON 
in  (,'entl.  Mag.  CCXLVI.  44  The  lancelet .  .has  no  paired  fins 
or  limbs. 

tPai'rer.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PAIR  z>.2  +  -EB!; 
cf.  AITAIREU.]  One  who  impairs. 

c  1400  Wye/if  s  Bible,  Jas.  Prol.  (MS.  Fairfax  2)  Enuyousc 
men.. which  seyn  bat  y  am  a  peirer  [v.r.  apeirer]  of  holi 
scriptures. 

Pair-horse  (pe«-rh<7.is\  a.  [Condensed  from 
pair  of  horse(s  used  attrib. :  cf.  two-horse,  four- 
horse,  four-wheel,  etc.]  For  a  pair  of  horses. 

1854  C.  D.  YONGF.  tr.  Athenztis  III.  035  Bringing  with 
him  Glycera,  the  daughter  of  Thalamis  in  a  pair-horse 
chariot.  1875  KNIGHT  DL-t.  Mefh.,  Pair-horse  Harness, 
the  general  name  given  to  double  harness  in  England.  1900 
Daily  A'rws  27  Sept.  9/1  His  attempt  to  beat  the  one  mile 
pair-horse  English  record  of  2  minutes  35  1-5  seconds. 

Pairial,  obs.  form  of  PAIR-ROYAL. 

Pai'ring,  v bl.  st.i  [f.  PAIR  z>.i  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  PAIR  z>.l  in  various  senses. 

1611  COTGR.,  Apparintion,  a  matching,  or  pairing.  1838 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  733/1  The  instinct  of  pairing  is 
bestowed  on  every  species  of  animals  to  which  it  is  necessary 
for  rearing  their  young,  and  on  no  other  species.  1851  Mr. 
MARTINF.AU  Hist.  Peace  v.  v.  (1877)  III.  259  The  custom  of 
pairing  in  the  Commons.  1900  Daily  News  12  June  8/4 
The  pairings  in  the  thirteenth  round  of  the  [Chess]  tourna- 
ment, .are  as  follows  [etc.]. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pairing-desk,  a  desk 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  which  members 
arrange  pairs;  pairing-season,  -time,  the  season 
at  which  birds  pair ;  the  age  at  which  the  sexes 
begin  to  pair  off. 

1795  COWPER  (title)  Pairing  time  anticipated.  1860  O.  W. 
HOI.MRS  Elsie  V.  xii,  Does  the  bird  know  why  its  feathers 
grow  more  brilliant . .  in  the  pairing  season  ?  1899  Daily 
Ne~.vs  24  Apr.  7/3  Seeing  him  approach  the  pairing  desk, 
I  asked, '  Do  you  want  to  go  away,  Sir  John  ? 

t ;  Pairing,  vbl. sb*  Obs.  [f.  PAiE».2  +  -i»oi.] 
Injury,  damage,  impairment. 

138*  WYCLIF  Matt.  xvi.  26  What  profitib  it  to  a  man,  ?if 
he  wynne  at  be  world,  trewly  he  suffre  peyrynge  of  his 
soulef  la  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  251  He  should., 
suffer  her  not  to  come  him  nere,  for  paynng  of  his  fame. 
c  1617  EARL  OF  SOMERSET  Let.  /0  A",  yea.  in  Cabala  (1654)  3 
That  which  is  so  little,  as  that  it  will  suffer  no  pairing,  or 
diminution. 

Pairmain,  obs.  f.  PEARMAIX,  kind  of  apple. 

Fai'rment1.  Now  only  dial.  [Aphetic  f. 
afairment,  APPAIRMENT:  cf.  PAIR  p.2]  =  AFPAIB- 
MKNT,  IMPAIRMENT ;  injury,  deterioration. 

£1330  R.  BRUNKK  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3395  Aft«r  be 
peirement  [v.  r.  after  apeyrmentjof  his  liuere.  138*  WYCLIF 
a  Cor.  vii.  9  That  in  no  thing  }e  suffre  peirement  of  TS. 
c  1440  jfacoos  Well  205  jit"  be  thyng  be  werse,  when  bou 
restoryst  it,  . .  be  muste  restore  be  peyrement.  1874  R.  E. 
LEADER  in  Sheffield  Gloss.  (1888),  A  gardener  will  say  his 
plants  will  take  no  pairment  under  such  and  such  conditions. 

t  Pai-rment 2.  Obs.  In  4  peyr-,  4-5  payre- 
ment.  [app.  a.  an  AF.  *paireatent,  f.  fairer  to 
couple.]  1  Coupling,  consortship;  in  phr.  to  hold 
(a  woman)  in  pairment. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (i8ro)  58  Engle  his  wife  be 
(Harald)drofe  away,  &  held  in  peyrment  Eicyuc,  bat  was 
an  abbes  out  of  hir  hous  had  Maugre  hire  wille  [LANGTOFT 
Et  1'abesse  Eggyve  de  sa  mesun  rob!  ayt,  La  tynt  cum  sa 
femme].  ri4OO  Laud  T;'r  B*.  59*9  His  Aunte  was 
rauy-i  hed  with  Thelamon ;  He  held  here  longe  In  pajTc- 
merit  Am!  £..t  sir  Ayax  vcrament. 

Pair-oar  :pe*'ri°'-'%    [Condensed  from  pair 
oars :  cf.  PAIR-HORSE.]     A  boat  rowed  by  a  JM" 
of  oars:  see  OAR  sb.  },.     Also  attrib. 

1854  (.title)  Our  Cruise  in  the  Undines  thejoun 


PAIR-ROYAL. 

English  pair-oar  expedition  through  France.  1870  M. 
COLLINS  Vivian  II.  xvi.  277,  I  declare  there  is  a  punt,  and 
a  pair-oar  too.  1899  Rowing  A  imanack  209  It  is  the  usual 
practice  on  the  river  for  a  pair-oar  to  give  way  to  a  four-oar. 

Fair-royal  (pe»j|roi-al).  Also  6  parrrall,  7 
paroyal(l,  perry-all,  parrei-all,  8  pairoyal, 
pairi-al,  pari-al,  9  prral. 

A  set  of  three  of  the  same  kind.  a.  In  cribbage 
and  other  card  games:  Three  cards  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, as  three  fives,  queens,  etc. ;  double 
fair-royal,  four  such  cards. 

1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  I.  Cij,  Shew  perryal]  and 
take't.  1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist. 
Cards  (1816)  348  A  pair-royal  is  of  three,  as  three  kings, 
three  queens,  &c.  1749  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  ff  Corr. 
(1861)  II.  519  We  had  in  playing  a  15,  a  pairoyaj,  a  double 
peroyal,  a  second  peroyal,  and  an  end  game,  which  was  27. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  <y  Past.  IV.  i.  267  The  game  is  counted 
..by  fifteens,  sequences,  pairs,  and  pairials.  1870  HARDY 
&  WARE  Mad.  Hoyle  78  In  play  [at  cribbage]  you  cannot 
make  a  double  pair-royal  with  any  cards  higher  than  sevens, 
as  they  would  then  exceed  thirty-one,  the  limit  of  the  hand. 

b.  A  throw  of  three  dice  all  turning  up  the  same 
number  of  points,  as  three  twos,  three  sixes,  etc. 

1656  [see  RAFFLE  sb.1  i].  1880  HARDY  Ret.  Native  III.  vii. 
225  i  he  raffle  began,  and  the  dice  went  round.  When  it  came 
to  Christian's  turn,  he  took  the  box  with  a  trembling  hand, 
shook  it.  .and  threw  a  pair-royal.  Three  of  the  others  had 
thrown  common  low  pairs,  and  all  the  rest  mere  points. 

c.  transf.    A  set  of  three  persons  or  things ; 
three  of  a  kind. 

1592  NASHE  Strange  Nnves  C  iij  b,  He  coupled  them 
both. -and.  -thrust  in  the  third  brother,  who  made  a  perfect 
parriall  of  pamphleters.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  v.  ii,  On 
a  pair-royal  do  I  wait  in  death :  My  sovereign  . .  on  my 
mistress  ..  and  on  Ithocles.  1635  QUARLES  Einbl.  v.  (1777) 
282  That  great  pair-royal  Of  adamantine  sisters.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  IV.  i.  26  The  Moabites.. concluded,  -that 
that  parpyali  of  armies  had  smitten  one  another.  1803  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rt-v.  I.  352  The  end.,  might  also  be  attained 
by  vesting  it  in  a  prial  of  kings. 

d.  attrib. ,  as  pair-royal  headedaA]. ,  three-headed. 
1651  CLEVELAND  On  Sir  T.  Martin  19  Pair-royal  headed 

Cerberus  his  Cozen  :  Hercules  labours  were  a  Bakers  dozen. 

Pairt,  Pairtlie,  Sc.  f.  PAUT,  PAKTLY,  PERTLY. 

II  Pais  [=  OF.  pais,  F.  pays  country],  in  the 
phrase  trial  per  pais :  see  COUNTRY  7. 

1664  Spelman's  Gloss,  s.v.,  Trial  per  fais.  1706  in  PHIL- 
LIPS. 1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  jax.  294  Common  as- 
surances . .  By  matter  in  pais,  or  deed ;  which  is  an  assurance 
transacted  between  two  or  more  private  persons  in  pais,  in 
the  country.  1768  Ibiti.  III.  xxiii.  349  The  nature  and 
method  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  called  also  the  trial  per  pais,  or 
by  the  country. 

Pais,  obs.  f.  PACE,  PEACE.  Pais,  var.  PEISE. 
Paisage,  obs.  f.  PAYSAGE,  landscape.  Paisan: 
see  PAYSAN.  Paisand,  var.  PEISANT. 

II  Paisaiio  (pS|z'sa-n«).  [Sp.,  =peasant,  rustic: 
see  PEASANT.]  In  Mexico  and  south-west  of  U.  S. : 
A  name  of  the  chaparral-cock  or  road-runner, 
Geococcyx  californianus. 

1885  HarpeSs  Mag.  Feb.  423/2  The  paisano.. deserves., 
kindness  from  man.  1893  K.  SANBORN  61.  California  55. 

Paisant,  -aunt,  obs.  forms  of  PEASANT. 

Paise,  var.  PEASE,  to  appease ;  PEISE. 

Paishcush,  var.  PESHCUSH.  Paishe :  see 
PASHE.  Paishwa,  obs.  f.  PESHWA.  Paisible, 
-yble,  obs.  var.  PEACEABLE.  Paiss(e,  obs.  Sc. 
ff.  PACE,  PASS,  PEISE.  Paissaunte,  obs.  f. 
PEASANT.  Paiste,  Paisterer,  Paistrie :  see 
PASTE,  PASTERF.R,  PASTKY.  Pait,  obs.  var.  PATE, 
a  badger ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  paid:  see  PAY  v. 

t  Pai-tclaith.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  pet-,  pait-.  A 
corruption  oipaillet,  -lot,  Sc.  forms  of  PATLET,  an 
article  of  clothing ;  associated  with  claith,  CLOTH. 

15..  Aberdeen  Reg.  XXIV.  (Jam.),  Gwnes,  collaris,  Pet- 


faith,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PATH. 

t  Parthment.  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  a  blending  of 
pavement  and  faith,  PATH.]  =  PAVEMENT.  (In 
quot.  c  1470  the  earth's  surface,  the  ground.) 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipciane)  719  Done  I  fel 
one  be  paythment.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  \m.  936  Quhen 
the  paithment  was  cled  in  tendyr  greyn.  1538  Aberdeen 
Reg.  XVII.  (Jam.),  The  paithtment  of  the  kirk. 

Paitlat,  -let,  Sc.  var.  PATLET,  a  partlet. 

Paitrel,  variant  of  PEITREL,  POITREL. 

Paitriok,  Paive,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PARTRIDGE,  PAVE. 

Paize,  variant  of  PEISE. 

Pajamahs,  -mas :  see  PYJAMAS. 

II  Fajero  (paxe-ro).  [Sp.  pajero  lit.  dealer  in 
straw,  f.  paja  straw.]  The  Pampas  Cat  of  S. 
America  (FeKs  pajeros}. 

Pajook,  a  modernized  spelling  of  PAIOCKE,  q.  v. 

Pak,  pake,  pakke,  obs.  ff.  PACK. 

Pakald :  see  PACKALD. 

II  Pakeha  (pa-k«ha:).  Also  packeah.  The 
Maori  word  used  in  New  Zealand  for  awhile  man. 

[1820  Gram.  %  Vocal>.  Lang.  N.  Z.  (Ch.  Miss.  Soc.)  187 
(Morris)  Pakeha,  an  European;  a  white  man.]  1832  A. 
EARLE  9  Months'  Resid.  N.  Z.  146  The  white  taboo'd  day, 
when  the  packeahs  (or  white  men)  put  on  clean  clothes  and 
leave  off  work.  1845  E.  J.  WAKEFIELD  Adv.  N.  Z.  I.  73  We 
do  not  want  the  missionaries  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  they 
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are  pakeha  maori,  or  whites  who  have  become  natives.  1854 
COLDER  Pigeons  Parlt.  m.  44  Aiding  some  vile  pakehas  In 
deeds  subversive  of  the  laws. 

Pakisbrede,  variant  of  PAXBREDE. 

II  Paktoug   puj-kitpi)).    Also  paak-,  packtong. 

[Cantonese  dial,  form  of  Chinese  peh  fung,  f. 
peh  white  +  fung  copper.  (Pakfong  is  a  mere 
scribal  or  typographical  error,  which  has  passed 
from  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  into  various  other  works.)] 
Chinese  nickel-silver;  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel,  resembling  silver. 

'  tong,  or 
1856  W. 

864  Owing  to  the  remarkable 
whitening  power  which  nickel  exerts  on  brass,  it  is  now 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  packfong.  1883  S.  W. 
WILLIAMS  Middle  Kingdom  II.  19  The  pehtung,  argentan, 
or  white  copper  of  the  Chinese  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
nickel  and  iron ; . .  these  proportions  are  nearly  the  same  as 
German  silver. 

Pal  (psel),  rf.1  slang  or  low  colloq.  Also  7-9 
pall,  9  pell.  [a.  Eng.  Gipsy  pal  brother,  mate 
(Smart  &  Crofton)  =  Turkish  Gipsy  pral,  plal, 
Transylv.  Gipsy  pcral  brother.]  A  comrade,  mate, 
partner,  associate  '  churn ' ;  an  accomplice  in  crime 
or  dishonesty. 

1681-2  Hereford  Dioc.  Ktg.  Detos.  29  Jan.  51  Wheare  have 
you  been  all  this  day,  pall?. -Why,  pall,  what  would  you 
have  mee  to  doe?  178.  PARKEK  Life's  Painter  136  Pal, 
a  comrade,  when  highwaymen  rob  in  pairs,  they  say  such 
a  one  was  his  or  my  pal  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet., 
Pall,  a  partner  j  companion  ;  associate ;  or  accomplice.  1827 
Bltickw.  Mag.  XXII.  693  Suppose  me,,  .mypells  all  around 
me,  fighting  that  day's  battle  o'er  again.  1894  ASTLEY  50 
Years  Life  I.  331  He  was  a  great  pal  of  mine. 

Hence  Fa-llish,  Fa'lly  adjs.,  on  terms  of  fel- 
lowship; 'chummy';  Pa'llmess  ;  Pa'lship,  the 
relation  of  being  pals,  comradeship.  (All  slangy.) 

1892  M.  WILLIAMS  Round  Lomlon  (1893)  127,  I  was  at 
Eton  with  [him].. and,  as  boys  say,  we  were  very  'pallish  '. 
1895  Wcstm.  Gaz.  27  June  3/2  A  pleasant  scene  between 
'  Miss  Brown  '  and  a  school-girl  from  Demerara,  who  tries  to 
become 'pally'  with  her.  i&qfa Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  300 There 
is  no  '  palship  '  between  a  thief  and  his  '  fence '. 

fPal,^.2  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L./rt/a  spade,  blade, 
shoulder-blade.]  A  blade. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Ckirurg.  F  iv  b,  The 
bone  spatulare.  .is  lyke  a  pal,  for  it  is  large  and  thynne  fro 
the  backe  parte  with  an  apparence  holden  by  ya  myddes. 

Pal,  v.  [f.  PAL  rf.i]  intr.  To  become  or  be 
a  '  pal '  of  another ;  to  keep  company,  associate 
(with).  Often  with  in,  on,  up. 

1879  Autobitig.  of  Thief  in  Macm.  Mag .  XL.  500,  I  palled 
in  with  some  older  hands  at  the  game.  1889  MRS.  L.  B. 
WALFORD  Stiff-necked  Gen.  (new  ed.)  95, 1  think  you  and  I 
'pal  up'  very  well.  1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Human  Boy  84 
Bray  bossed  Corkey  and  palled  with  him. 

Pal,  obs.  f.  PALE,  PALL.    Pala :  see  PALAY. 

II  Palabra  (pala-bra).  [Sp.,  =  word :  cf.  PA- 
LAVER.] A  word ;  speech,  talk,  palaver. 

Chiefly  in  pi.  Pocas  palabras  (Spanish)  few  words :  a 
phrase  frequent  c  1600,  and  variously  corrupted. 

1594  KYD  Sp.  Trug.  m.  xiv.  118  What  new  deuice  haue 
they  deuised,  tro  ?  Pocas  Palabras,  milde  as  the  I.ambe. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  SAr.  Induct,  i.  5  Therefore  Paucas  pal- 
laliris,  let  the  world  slide:  Sessa.  1611  MIDDLETON  & 
DEKKER  Roaring-  Girl  D.  's  Wks.  1873  III.  221  Pacus pala. 
eras,  I  will  coniure  for  you,  farewell.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
xi,  An  ye  mend  not  your  manners,  and  mind  your  business, 
leaving  off  such  idle  palabras.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III. 
v.  vi,  To  conquer  or  die  is  no  theatrical  palabra,  in  these 
circumstances,  but  a  practical  truth  and  necessity. 

Palace  (pse'l<?s),  sbl  Forms:  3-6  paleys,  -eis, 
-ais,  4-5  paleise,  -eyse,  -eiee,  -eyoe,  -as,  -ys, 
4-6  palays,  -ayoe,  -es,  -is,  5  palasa(e,  -aies, 
-yce,  -ijs,  payleysse,  -ays,  5-6  palaise,  -ice, 
-ois,  -oys,  6  paliss,  -ise,  -eee,  pal(l)aiee,  pallas(e, 
-ays,  -es,  -ys,  6-8  pallaee,  5-  palace.  PI. 
palaces :  in  4  paleis,  -eys,  5  -ice,  -is,  -yee,  -ys, 
-es ;  6  palaoies.  [ME.  a.  OF.  palais,  paleis,  F. 
palais  =  fr.palai,  -ait,  Sp.,  fg.palacio,  It.  palazzo 
'•— L.  palatium,  orig.  proper  name  of  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome  (also  called  Mons  Palatinus, 
the  PALATINE  Mount),  hence,  the  house  of  Augus- 
tus there  situated,  and  later  the  assemblage  of 
buildings  which  composed  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
and  finally  covered  the  whole  hill ;  whence  transf. 
to  other  imperial  and  royal  residences. 

From  the  Fr.  also  Du.  paleis,  Ger.  palast,  LG.  polos,  Da. 
palads^-w.palats;  but  the  word  appears  originally  to  have 
entered  the  Teut.  langs.  in  the  form  palantiiim  or  palantia 
(cf.  Gr.  TraAAat-Tcoi-),  whence  OE.  palfnt  m.,  paffnte,  pa- 
l(ndse  wk.  fern.,  OFris.  palense,  OS.  palencea,  palinza, 
OHG.  pfalanza,  -ima,  MHG.  pluilenzc,  p/alze,  pfalz 
fern.:  cf.  PALSGRAVE.] 

1.  The  official  residence  of  an  emperor,  king, 
pope,  or  other  sovereign  ruler. 

c  1200  S.  Eng .  Leg.  \.  39/194  A-midde  \K  paleys  (>is  holi  bodi 
huy  bureden  with  grete  pruyte.  a  1300  A".  Horn  1256  Horn 
him  ?ede  with  his  To  \K  kinges  palais  \v.r.  paleyse].  1362 
L.ANOL.  P.  PI.  A.  i!.  18  In  (>e  pope  paleys  heo  is  as  priue  as 
my-seluen.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xi.  16  Bobe  princes  paleis  [Ji. 
paleyses]  and  poure  menne  Cotes,  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  488 
1  he  hounde,  as  the  story  says,  Ranne  to  the  kynKys  palays. 
1475  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  389  Yeuen  vnder  our  Priue  Seal, 
at  our  Palois  of  Westminster.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  lix. 
4  Hes  magelht  my  making,  throw  his  maliss,  And  present 
it  into  sowr  paliss.  1529  RASTELL  Pastyme  (1811)  13  He 


PALACE. 

was  in  his  pales  slayn  by  treason.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  42 
Lyik  as  plutois  paleis  hed  been  birnand.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
259  The  dukes  pallaice.  1589  Hay  any  Work  (1844)  69  Going 
to  the  old  pallas  at  Westminster.  1703  MAUNDKELL  Journ, 
Jerus.  (1732)  101  When  David  spied  her  from  the  Terrace 
of  his  Pallace.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas 
1 10  That  the  worst  Jail  in  England  is  a  Palace  to  our  present 
Situation.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  (1874)  U-  v"-  233  The 
Ducal  Palace  stands  comparatively  alone. 

b.  The  official  residence  of  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  within   his   cathedral   city,   e.g.    Fulham 
Palace ;    in    common   parlance   extended   to   any 
episcopal  residence,  e.  g.  '  Lambeth  Palace,  '  Cud*- 
desdon  Palace ' :    see  quots.  1 886-96.     (This  use 
does  not  seem  to  obtain  out  of  England.) 

c  1*90  Beket  1865  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  160  Seint  thomas  ne 
hadde  i-beo  at  is  paleis  noujt  longe.  c  1380  WYCLIF  in  Todd 
Three  Treat.  151  More  bei  shal  be  sett  by.,  whenne  J>ei 
comen  to  her  paleices.  c  1450  Merlin  105  The  archebisshop 
drough  hem  alle  to  his  paleis.  1547  BOORDE  Brev.  }lealth^ 
Extrav,  4  b,  All  that  Cardynalles  palacis,  be  so  sumptuously 
maynteyned.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  27  The 
fest  holden  in  the  byshoppe  of  Londones  palles.  1642-3 
in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  V.  109  To  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln's House,,  .commonly  called  the  Bishop's  Palace.  1781 
COWPER  Truth  122  Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  Bishop's  board, 
His  palace,  and  his  lacqueys,  and  '  My  Lord  ! '  1845  J.  F. 
MURRAY  Tour  of  Thames  36  The  manor-bouse,  or  palace, 
of  Fulham  has  been,  from  a  very  early  period  the  principal 
summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London.  1886  Daily 
News  28  Dec.  7/1  The  style  of '  palace  '  belongs  strictly  to 
a  bishop's  residence  within  his  cathedral  city  only.  Lambeth 
Palace  was  known  correctly  as  Lambeth  House  within 
the  past  90  years ;  and  letters  of  Bonner  are  extant  dated 
severally  from  his  palace  at  Fulham  and  house  at  Lambeth. 
1896  Spectator  22  Aug.  235  Even  the  most  ordinary  of  villa 
residences  is  a  palace  when  lived  in  by  a  Bishop;,  .the  Bishop 
will  make  anything  short  of  furnished  lodgings  a  palace. 

c.  In   extended    applications,    chiefly   due    to 
translation  or  adaptation  of  foreign  usage. 

In  some  versions  of  the  Bible,  loosely  used  for  Gr.  auATj, 
L.  atrium^  hall,  court;  sometimes  applied  to  a  ducal 
mansion,  e.  g.  Blenheim  Palace,  Dalkeith  Palace',  like  It. 
Palazzo,  applied  to  the  large  mansions  of  noble  families  in 
Italian  cities,  as  the  Farnese  Palace ;  in  palace  of  justice  ap- 
plied, like  F.  palais  de  justice,  to  the  supreme  law-court ;  etc. 

1526  TINDALE  John  xviii.  15  [He]  went  in  with  lesus  into 
the  pallys  [1539,1611  palace]  of  the  bye  preste[auArjK,a/r/w;«, 
WYCLIF  the  halle  of  the  bischop,  Geneva  hall,  Rhem.,  R.  V. 
court].  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  47  Vpon 
the  Riuer  of  Douern  ar  castelis,  Touris,  palices,  and  gentil 
menis  places  nocht  few.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Misszss.  in.  (1810) 
212  The  public  square  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  situated  the  palace  (as  they  term  it) 
or  government  house.  1818  Burt's  Lett.  N.  Scot.  I.  Notes  6 
People  commonly  denominate  the  house  of  a  duke,  as  they 
do  an  episcopal  residence,  a  palace.  1823  ROGKRS  Italy 
xviii.  4  Stop  at  a  Palace  near  the  Reggio-gate,  Dwelt  in  of 
old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 

f  d.   U.  S.  In  allusive  use  :  see  quot.    Obs. 

1809  J.  QUINCY  in  Life  174  The  result  was  astonishing  to 
Campbell  and  the  leaders  of  the  Palace  troops  [supporters 
of  Jefferson's  Administration].  Ibid.  185  Dawson,  a  man  of 
the  palace. 

2.  In  various  figurative  uses :  e.  g.  the  palace  of 
heaven ,  a  fairy  palace^  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  412  He  wroght  be  angels  all  of  heuen 
And  sette  bam  in  haly  palais  \y.r.  pales].  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A,  xi.  302  Percen  wib  a  pater  noster  be  paleis  of 
heuene.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5002  Peyne  &  Distresse,  Syknesse 
&  Ire,.. Ben  of  hir  [Eldes]  paleys  senatours.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  233  May..ouerthrowe  y"  spirit uall 
hous  or  palays  that  he  hath  entended  . .  to  rere  vp,  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixv.  §  7  Which  conceipt  being  entered 
into  that  palace  of  mans  fancie.  <  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido 
<$•  j^neas  I.  501  Some  waxen  pallaces  with  paine  do  reir. 
1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791.)  I.  xii.  33  Made  me  almost 
think  I  was  in  some  inchanted  castle  or  fairy  palace.  1898 
WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  (1900)  65/1  The  face  of  a  wanderer 
from  the  cloud-palaces  of  the  sylphs. 

3.  A   dwelling-place  of  palatial   splendour ;    a 
stately  mansion. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  213  pere  were  meny  paleys 
[1432-50  tr.  Higden  palice]  real  and  noble  i-bulde  in  Rome 
in  worschippe  of  emperours  and  of  o|>ere  noble  men  also. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  66  pai  schall  hafe  faire  palaycez 
and  grete  and  falre  housez.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  668 
Past  till  a  palace  of  pryce  plesand  allane.  1589  GREENE 
Menaphon  (Arb.)  30,  I  will  imagine  a  small  cotage  to  [be]  a 
spacious  pallaice.  1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON  s.v.  Woodstock^ 
The  Churchills . .  for  whom  is  built  a  most  magnificent  palace. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  <Bohn)  II.  73  A 
hundred  thousand  palaces  adorn  the  island. 

4.  transf.  A  building,  usually  spacious  and  of 
attractive    appearance,    intended    as    a    place    of 
amusement,    entertainment,    or    refreshment :    cf. 
GIN-,  Comnt^o/ra,  etc. 

Crystal  Palace^  the  name  of  the  building  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  when  removed  and  erected  on  Sydenham 
Hill,  near  London,  as  a  permanent  olace  of  entertainment. 

1834  Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  1. 327  The  gin  palaces,  (as  they  have 
been  not  inaptly  called).  1851  (title)  Palace  of  Glass  and  the 
Gatherings  of  the  People.  1851  (title)  Crystal  Palace  and 
its  Great  Exhibition,  as  it  was.  1855  London  as  it  is  to-day 
121  The  new  Crystal  Palace . .  is . .  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  means  of  amusement  and  instruction  possessed  by  Eng- 
land and  the  world.  187^  Chamb.  Jrnl.  No.  133.  66  The 
gin  palaces  are  filled  with  men,  women,  children,  noise, 
smoke,  and  gas.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Sept.  6/2  '  The 
Dockers'  Palace  '  is  the  name  of  an  institution . .  in  connection 
with  the  parochial  work  of  St.  Matthew's,  Stepney.  1894 
STEAD  If  Christ  came  to  Chicago  358  The  coffee  parlours 
and  cocoa  palaces  of  many  English  towns. 

f5.  The  astrological  'house*  of  a  planet:  see 
HOUSE  j£.l  8.  Obs. 


PALACE. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Comfl.  Mars  53  Mars  shal  entre  as  fast  as 
he  may  glydc  In-to  hir  next  paieys  to  abyde. 

6.  aitri/i.  and  Comb.  :  a.  attrib.  '  of  or  belonging 
to,  or  of  the  style  of,  a  palace  ',  as  palace-castle, 
-chamber,  -church,  -door,  -garden,  -guard,  -hall, 
-life,  -politics,  -prison,  -revolution,  -yard,  etc. 
b.  Instrumental,  locative,  objective,  similative, 
etc.,  as  palace-covered,  -like,  -taught,  -walking 
adjs.  C.  Special  Combs.  :  palace  car,  a  railway- 
carriage  fitted  up  in  luxurious  style  ;  so  palace 
irciinccir;  palace  -crown,  a  counter  used  by 
officers  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  France  ;  palace- 
hotel,  a  hotel  of  palatial  splendour. 

1884  Pall  Mall  C.  9  Dec.  n/i  When  you  sleep  in  a 
•palace  car  you  are  liable  to  be  jerked  up  on  end  by  the 
sudden  slowing  up  of  the  train.  1899  \.  H.  METCALFE 
Karldom  of  Wiltes  ii  A  "palace-castle  similar  to  Sheriff- 
Hut  [mi.  £1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  41  Yit  were  no 
"paleis  chaumbres,  ne  non  halles.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  ff 
Hymns  civ.  Hi,  God  .  .  forms  His  Palace-Chamber  in  the 
Skies.  1846  LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO  Tnir  Venice  ago  That 
gorgeous  "palace-church,  which  it  took  ages  to  erect  1865 
J.  H.  INGRAIIAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  153  This  'palace- 


covered  island.      1653  URQUHART  Kabtlais  n.  xxi.  148  A 
at  purse  full  of  'Palace-crowns  [Fr.  d'escutz  du  Palais} 


great 


. 

called  counters,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Tnyliis  u.  508  (459)  In  with 
(«  "paieys  gardyn  by  a  welle.  1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads 
$  P-  46  The  'palace-guard  Had  passed  the  measured  rounds. 


1833  TENNYSON  Poems  70  And  richly  feast  within  thy 
•palacehall.  1847  MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  316  There  were 
"palace-humes  around  her.  1900  Westrn.  Gaz.  30  Aug.  8/1 
The  huge  "palace-hotels  appear  to  have  suffered  most. 
186}  GLADSTONE  Farew.  Addr.  Edin.  Unfa.  24  That  system 
exhibits  a  kind  of  royal  or  "palace-life  of  man.  i8ox  H. 


Of  fawning  Minions,  full  of  sooths  and  smiles.  1896  Dublin 
A'cf.  July  15  Eliakim  is  to  succeed  him  as  the  king  s  "palace- 
prefect.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  233/2  The  "palace-taught, and 
college-fed,  Brings  scandal  on  the  meek  unhonoured  head. 
1819  SHKU.IY  Ccnci  n.  ii.  68  That  "palace-walking  devil 
Gold.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xvm.  123  He  reels,  he  falls,  Till 
propped,  reclining  on  the  "palace-walls. 

t  Palace,  sb.2  Obs.  Also  5-6  palas,  -ys,  -ays. 
[a.  f.palais  (isthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  'L.pala- 
tium,  confounded  with  palatum  (Darmesteter).] 
The  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth  :  see  PALATE. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  266/2  A  Palace  (v.  r.  Palas)  of  a  mouthe, 
frumen,  palacium.  1506  Kalender of  Sheph.  Kviij,  The 
palys  or  rofe  bone.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest. 
Chirurg.  F  ij,  What  is  the  pa  lays?. .  It  is  the  hyghest  place  or 
rofe  of  the  mouth.  1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  xxvi.  16 
Ulceration  in  the  palace  or  the  roughe  of  the  mouth. 

Palace,  sb?  s.w.  dial.  Also  pallace.  [Of 
uncertain  history;  usually  identified  in  spelling  with 
PALACE  sbl,  but  perh.  orig.  a  special  use  of  PALIS 
s!'.,  in  sense  'enclosed  place',  'yard'.]  (See  qnots.) 

1506  Will  of  R.  //<7//a«rf(Som.  Ho.),  My  place  or  howse 
that  I  dwell  in  andalitellhowse  or  paieys  adiownyng  [Exeter]. 
1703  Lease  Corporation  Totnes  (in  N.  $  Q.  ist  Ser.  (1850)  I. 
*"/0.  All  that  cellar  and  the  chambers  over  the  same,  and 
the  little  pallace  and  landing-place  adjoining  to  the  river 

?"•',  I?I?  Iki<1'  'iblt1'  233/2)  A"  that  8re»t  cellar  lately 
rebuilt,  and  the  plott  of  ground  or  pallace  thereto  belonging 
lately  converted  into  a  cellar.  1777  llorx  Subsecivx  317 
(E.D.  D.)  At  Dartmouth  in  Devon  there  are  some  of  these 
storehouses  cut  out  of  the  rock  still  retaining  their  old  name 
of  palaces.  1871  QUILLER.COUCH  Hist.  Polperro  32.  1880 
Cornwall  Glass.,  Palace,  a  cellar  for  the  bulking  and 

ormg  of  pilchards.  This  cellar  is  usually  a  square  build- 
i"K  with  a  pent-house  roof,  enclosing  an  open  area  or  court. 
1883  W.  HI.AKE  in  Walsh  Irish  Fisheries  27  (Fish.  Exhib. 
Publ.),  Even  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  there 
were  remains  of  what  were  called  fish  palaces,  where  the 
Dutch  used  to  cure  the  fish.  1890  QuiLLER-CoucH  Three 
i/ii/j  iv.  (1892)  66  The  towns-folk  live  on  their  first  storeys, 
using  the  lower  floors  as  fish  cellars,  or  •  pallaces  '. 

Pa'lace,  v.  rare.  [f.  PALACE  sb.1]  trans.  To 
place  or  lodge  in  a  palace. 

1873  BROWNING  Red  Colt.  Nt.^ap  1588  Behold  her  palaced 
light  In  splendor,  clothed  in  diamonds.  1875  —  A  rhtoph. 
"pol.  554!  Elektra,  palaced  once,  a  visitant  To  thy  poor 
rustic  dwelling,  now  I  come. 

Palace,  erron.  var.  PALIS  Obs. 
Palace  Court,  pa  lace-cou:rt.    [  -  Court 
ol  the  or  a  palace.] 

.  Name  of  a  court  formerly  held  at  the  Marshal- 
sea  and   having  jurisdiction   in   personal   actions 
arising  within  twelve  miles  of  the  palace  of  White- 
hall, ihe  city  of  London  excepted  :  see  quots. 
1685  Teniies  de  la  Ley  525  Palace-Court,  is  a  Court  of 
lecord,..hcl<t  at  Southwark,  and  is  a  Court  of  Common 
1-aw.     ,766  EMTICK  London  IV.  385.     1768  BLACKSTONE 
'«»/.  III.  76  King  Charles  I  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign 
letters  patent  erected  a  new  court  of  record,  called 
ne  curia  (alatii  or  palace  court,   to  be  held  before  the 
steward  of  the  household  and  knight  marshal,  and  the  steward 
the  court,  or  his  deputy.     1773  If.  SalkeUs  Rep.  K.  B. 
439.  I  his  must  have  been  to  the  Palace  Court,  where  neither 
pnintlff  nor  defendant  must  be  of  the  king's  households  but, 
in  a  suit  in  the  Manhabea.both  must  be  of  the  king's  house- 
(1849  Act 12*  13  I'M.  c.  101  §  14  From  and  after  the 
Mjty.first  tlay  of  December  18.19  all  the  power,  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Court  of  the  ^farshalsea,  and  of 
me  said  Court  of  the  Palace  of  the  Queen  at  Westminster 

<vh '"/"n, and  determine.)      '89'  C  R.  SCARGILL.BIRD 
'•'"'•'    '•>  P.  R.  O.  Introd.  26. 
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Palaced  (parLSt),  a.  [f.  PALACE  ji.1  and  v.  + 
•ED.]  Having  a  palace  or  palaces ;  living  in 
a  palace. 

18.7  W.TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLIII.  46  Dearer  than 
places  of  palac  d  pride,  a  1851  MOIR  Dart  Waggon  iv,  Till 

oVJ18,0  5hows>  I"  mirrored  gold,  Its  palaced  loch  so  fair. 
1886  American  XIII.  21  The  palaced  nch  and  the  homeless 
and  houseless  poor. 

Palace  gate.  The  gate  of  a  palace. 
"T4^"^CEf  Cl""fl-  Mar*  8a  Phebus,  that  was  comeu 


le  were  the  palace  gatis.     1715  POPE  Odyss.  l 
140  On  hides  of  beeves,  before  the  palace-gate, . .  the  suitor 
sat.  1841  DOWNTON  Hymn,  -For  Thy  Mercy  and  Thy  Grace 
bo  within   Thy  palace-gate  We  shall  praise,  on  golden 
strings,  Ihee,  the  only  Potentate. 

Palaceons  (pal^-Jss),  a.  But.  [f.  mod.L 
palace-us  (f.  L.  pala  shovel)  +  -OU8.J  Of  a  leaf 
Having  a  spade-like  form,  owing  to  the  edge  being 
decurrent  on  the  support. 

i8M  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  379  Palaceotu,  whe 
the  footstalk  adheres  to  the  margin. 

Pa  laceward,  -wards,  adv.  [See  -WARD., 
Toward  the  palace.  (Orig.  f  to,  unto  the  pallace- 
warde.~] 


Palach,  variant  of  PtLLocs,  a  porpoise. 

tPala-cious,  a.  Obs.  Also  pall-,  [f.  L 
palati-um  PALACE  s/>.*  +  -ous.]  —  PALATIAL. 

i6«8  DEK  KER  Brittannia's  Honor  Wks.  1873 IV.  99  Faire 
Spacious,  and  Fallacious  Houses.  1661  GRAUST  Bills  oj 
Mortality  vi.  41  The  turning  of  great  Palacious  Houses 
into  small  Tenements. 

Palacye,  obs.  form  of  PALST. 

Paladin  (prc-ladin).  Also  6  palladine,  -yne, 
7paladiue.  [a.  ?. paladin  (i6thc.,  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  It.  paladino  =  Sp.  paladin,  palatine :— L.  pald- 
tin-us  of  or  belonging  to  the  palace,  palatine; 
introduced  after  the  equivalent  QY.palaisin,  -asin, 
-azin  (see  PALASIN)  had  become  obsolete.  Mod. 
F.  has  also,  in  another  application,  a  third  form 
of  the  same  word,  palatin :  see  PALATINE.]  In 
modern  forms  of  the  Charlemagne  romances, 
One  of  the  Twelve  Peers  or  famous  warriors  of 
Charlemagne's  court,  of  whom  the  Count  Pala- 
tine was  the  foremost;  hence  sometimes  trans/. 
a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table ;  alsoyf^f.  a  knightly 
hero,  renowned  champion,  knight  errant. 

1591  DANIEL  Delia  xlvi,  Let  others  sing  of  Knights  and 
Palladmes.  1598  BARNFIELD  Poems  (Arb.)  85  Angellica 
the  faire,  (For  whom  the  Palladine  of  Fraunce  fell  mad). 
1c  1600  Distracted  Emp.  i.  i,  Of  brave  Orlando  the  great 
palladyne.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  V,  Wks. 
(1711)  165  They  appeared  upon  the  day  armed  from  head  to 
foot,  like  ancient  paladines.  1658  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Palatinate, 
Certain  knights  of  this  Island,  in  ancient  times  called 
Knights  of  the  round  Table,  were  called  Paladines.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  f,  F.  lii.  V.  411  The  true  Peers  and  Paladins 
of  French  chivalry.  1831  tr.  Sismtmdis  Ital.  Rep.  xiii. 
283  Resolved  on  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  paladins.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  65  The 
'  Chanson  de  Roland  '  is  no  longer  read,  except  by  scholars, 
but  the  famous  paladin  still  lives. 

atlrib.  1866  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xiv,  The  spirit  of  her  old 
Paladin  ancestor. 

Paladine,  obs.  form  of  PALATINE. 

Palee-,  form  of  PAL.SO-,  used  before  a  vowel. 

Falaearctic  (p:el»ia-jktik,  p£'-),  a.    [f.  PALJE- 

+  ARCTIC.]  Belonging  to  the  northern  region  of 
the  '  Old  World '  or  eastern  hemisphere ;  applied 
to  the  zoo-geographical  region  including  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas. 

1857  P.  L.  SCLATER  in  Jrnl.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zoo!.)  II. 


Asiatic  division. 


Palaechinoid,  pale-  (pseltkarnoid),  a.  and 
sb.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Palsechmoidea,  f.  PalKchinus 


(for  Palsechinus},  name  of  the  typical  genus,  f. 
Gr.  jroAaids  (see  PAL.EO-)  +  ixivos  sea-nrchin, 
ECHINUS.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  extinct 
division  {Palxchinoidea)  of  Sea-urchins  (Echinoi- 
cifd),  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  palaeozoic 
rocks,  b.  sb.  A  sea-urchin  of  this  division. 

1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Palseont.  I.  373  In  all  the 
Palechinoids  there  is  a  large  pertstomial  aperture. 

Paleeethnology,  -ichthyan,  etc. :  see  PAI^SO-. 

Palaeic(palrik),a.  Geol.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  ira\ai-os 
ancient  +  -1C ;  after  Norw.  palKisk  (Reusch  1900).] 
Applied  to  the  old  land  surface  as  it  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  before  the  formation  of 
valleys  of  erosion  and  other  recent  surface  changes. 

1901  H.  W.  MONCKTON  in  Geol.  Mag.  Dec.  iv.  IX.  410  Dr. 
Reusch.. classes  this  moorland  as  belonging  to  what  he 
names  the  I'al.-cic  surface  of  Norway.  Ibid.,  In  Norway, 
where  the  rocks  are  hard,  we  have  the  Palaeic  hills  and 
valley,  with  its  river  still  flowing  through  it,  the  whole,  no 
doubt,  much  modified  by  ice-action. 


PALJBO-. 

Pal»o-,  paleo-  (Pa:>l«>,  r*-''li»,  before  a 
vowel  usually  palae-,  pale-,  combining  form  of 
Gr.  iroAoiot  ancient,  used  in  various  scientific 
words  (often  opposed  to  NIC-);  for  the  more 
important  of  these  see  their  alphabetical  places 

The ;  spelling  with  *  b  preferred  in  Great  Britain;  but 
fale-  (used  by  Webster,  i8a8)b  common  in  America.  When 
the  main  stress  u  on  a  later  syllable  ofthe  word,  the  secondary 
strew  is  etymologically  falro-,  e.K.  falf+Ji-tkic;  but 
the  influence  of  pulxo'grapliy,  pa:l*o'loey,  etc.,  has  IDld* 
pailxo-  common  also  mp&teoilrthic,  etc. :  cf.  OHNITHO-. 

PaUsothno  loijry,  palaso-,  that  branch  of  ethno- 
logy which  treats  of  the  most  primitive  races  of 
men;   so  Palw.o  ethnolo  rric-al  a,t  pertaining  to 
palaeethnology ;  Palaso  ethnologist,  one  versed 
in  pala*thnology.    Palwichthyan  (-i'kjiian)  Zool., 
a.    belonging    to    the   Palttichthyts   [mod.L,,   f. 
Gr.  Jx*«»  fish],  a  division  of  fishes  comprising  the 
elasmobranchs  and  ganoids ;  sb.  a  member  of  this 
division;  so  PalwiohtUjrio  (-i-k>i,ik)  a.    P»l»(o)- 
Ichthyology  (-ikj^-lddsi),  that  branch  of  ichthyo- 
logy or  of  paleontology  which  treats  of  extinct  or 
fossil    fishes;    so  Palas  o  ichthyologic,    -al  a., 
pertaining  to  pal£eichthyology;  Pal«e(o  ichthyo-- 
loffist,  one  versed  in  pateichthyology.      Falseo- 
anthro'plc  a.  [Gr.  ctvOpojuot  man],  relating  to  pre- 
historic man.     Palis  ocene  a.  Geol.  [Gr.  xcuv-^t 
new,   recent :    cf.   Eocene,  Miocene\  •  palxogcne. 
Falaroco  smic  a.  [Gr.  x6a/tot  world],  of  of  per- 
taining to  the  first  age  of  humanity  upon  the  earth: 
see  quot.     PalsBocri-nold  Zool.,  sb.  a  crinoid  of 
the  division  Palxocrinoidea,  comprising  the  earlier 
extinct  crinoids ;  a.  belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  this  division  of  crinoids.      Palae-og-e  ne  (-dj«n) 
a.  Geol.  [Gr.  -^ir/s:  see  -GEN],  a  name  proposed 
for  a  division  of  the  Tertiary  strata  including  the 
Eocene  and  Oligocene.    Palaeogene-tic  [GENETIC] 
a.,  characterized   by  the  existence  in  the  early 
embryo  of  a  germ  which  normally  disappears,  but 
in  certain   cases  undergoes  development ;    as  in 
palteogcnelic  atavism.     Palse-ogly  ph  (-glif)  [after 
hieroglyph],  an  ancient  graven  character  or  inscrip- 
tion.     Paleeoherpeto-logy   [HEitPETOLOGT],   the 
part  of  pala-ontology  which  deals  with  the  extinct 
reptiles  of  earlier  geological  periods  ;   so  Palno- 
herpeto  legist,  one  versed  in  palseoherpetology. 
Palaso-latry  [-LATRV],  worship  of,  or  excessive 
reverence   for,   what   is   ancient.      Palasomacbic 
(-mse'kik)  a.  nonce-wd.  [Gr.  fiaxi  fight,  battle], 
of   or    pertaining    to   ancient   warfare.      Palaeo- 
meta-Uic  a.  nonce-wd.  [after  PAL.KJLITHIC],  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  the  period  charac- 
terized by  a  knowledge  of  metals,  antecedent  to 
the  use  of  iron ;   of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bronze 
Period.      Palaoneme'rtean,    Palseoneme  rtine 
Zool.,  a.  belonging  to  the  division  Palseonemerlea 
or  Palieonemertini,   comprising  those  nemertean 
worms  which  have  the  lowest  or  most  primitive 
organization ;    sb.    a   member    of  this   division. 
Palseoniscid  (-cni'sid)  Zool.,  a.  belonging  to  the 
family  Palieoniscidse  of  extinct  lepidosteid  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Palsoniscus  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
ovlanos  a  sea-fish  of  the  cod  kind] ;  sb.  a  fish  of 
this   family;    so   PalwonUcoid    (-oni-skoid)    a., 
resembling  or  characteristic  of  the  Palxoniscidse. 
Palnophiliit    (-ffilist)    nonce-wd.    [Gr.    -i/xAcs 
loving],   a   lover  of  antiquities,   an   antiquarian. 
Palnophyslo  logy,  the  physiology  of  early  races 
of  mankind.     Palsoo  rnithine  a.  Zool.,  belonging 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Palitornithiwi, 
a  group  of  parrots  typified  by  the  genus  Palxornis 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  Spns  bird:    a  bird  of  this  kind 
having  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans].       Palseornitho'loiry,    that   branch    of 
paleontology  or  ornithology  which  treats  of  ex- 
tinct or  fossil  birds  ;  hence  PalsBornitholo'gical 
a.,  pertaining  to  palxornithology.     Palse  osanr, 
a  fossil  saurian  reptile  of  the  genus  Palstosaurus. 
PalieoselacMan  (s/l^i'kian)  a.,  belonging  to  the 
division    Palsoselachii  of   the    Selachoidei   [Gr. 
ai\axos  shark]  or  shark  tribe  of  fishes.      Paloo1- 
sophy    [Gr.    atxpvi    wisdom],  ancient   learning. 
Palseotechnic  (-te'knik)  a.  [Gr.  ri-jtyr)  art],  per- 
taining to  primitive  art.    Pal«Bovolca'nic  a.  Geol., 
applied  to  volcanic  rocks  of  a  period  older  than 
:he  Tertiary. 

1881  OCILVIE,  'Palxoethnological . .  'PaUotth nolefiil. 
1883  American  VI.  253  The  views  of  the  distinguished 
English  palae-ethnologist.  1868  Archxoloeia^  XLII.  103 
)f  great  importance  to  the  students  of  Italian  *pabeo- 
ethnology  and  archzology.  1881  GUSTHER  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XII.  676/1  Remnants  of  the  'Palzichthyic  fauna  exist  in 
he  sturgeons  and  lampreys.  1880  Xalttrc  XXI.  428  J 


PALJEOBOTANY. 

Mature  XXIII.  580  Sir  P.  Egerton,  whose  name  will  be 
ever  associated  with  that  of  Agassis  in  *paheichthyology. 
1877  Q,  JrnL  Geol.  Sac.  XXXIII.  Proc.  83  The  *Palaeocene 
and  other  zones  of  European  Eocene  plant-bearing  strata. 
1899  Nature  26  Jan.  308/1  The  Palaeocene  Volga  Sea  must 
have  been  a  large  sea  extending  northwards  up  the  present 
lower  Volga,  and  westwards  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Penza. 
1875  DAWSON  Nat.  fy  Bible  v.  155,  I  have  suggested  the 
terms  *Palieocosmic  and  Neocosmic,  and  I  would  hold  as 
of  the  first  age  such  men  as  can  be  proved  to  have  lived  in 
time  of  greatest  elevation  of  the  European  land  in  the  Post- 
glacial period,  and  of  the  second  those  who  came  in  as  their 
successors  in  the  Modern  period.  1877  —  Orig.  WorldtC\\\. 


have  a  calyx.  1885  Athenaeum  n  Apr.  475/3  The  particular 
recent  crinoid.  .which  shows  the  most  marked  affinities  with 
the  palaeocrinoids  is  not  a  stalked  form,  but  one  of  the  Co- 
matulida;,  Thaumatocrinns.  Ibid.,  It  has  an  anal  cone 
covered  with  plates  — all  palseocrinoid  characters.  ,1883 
GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  iv.  836  Some  writers,  recognizing 
a  broad  distinction  between  older  and  younger  Tertiary 
deposits,  have  proposed  a  classification  into  two  main  groups : 
ist  Eocene  Older  Tertiary  or  *Palaeogene.  iflpB^/MHWin 
25  June  829/2  Researches  on  the  British  paleogene  Bryozoa, 
of  which  he  recognized  30  species.  1886  J.  B.  SUTTON  in 
Proc.  Zool.  Sac.  551  My  object  is  to  show  that  all  examples 
of  atavism  belong  to  the  *Palaeogenetic  group  and  that 
Neogenetic  Atavism  has  no  existence.  1861  F.  HALL  in 
Jrnl.  Asiatic  Sac.  Bengal  XXX.  7  Any  the  slightest  con- 
versancy  with  Sanskrit  *paleoglyphs  is  incompatible  with 
a  decision  so  indulgent.  1898  Natural  Science  Dec.  435 
[In  opposition  to]  certain  guesses  of  an  eminent  *palaeoher- 
petolo^ist.  1887  Athenxum  15  Oct.  498/2  A  rare  example 
of  conscientious  and  loving  typography,  and  what  for  want 
of  a  better  word  we  must  call  *palasolatry.  1877  Fraser's 
Mag.  XV.  541  Even  to  those  who  look  upon  war  as.. now 
on  its  last  legs,  the  reflections  on  military  history  will  be 
an  interesting  study  of  those  *pal*eomachic  days.  1890 
HUXLEY  in  igth  Cent.  Nov.  770  The  copper  and  early  bronze 
stage — the '  "palaeo-metallic '  stage,  as  it  might  be  called.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim,  Life  636  In  the  *Palseone- 
mcrtean  genera  Carinella  and  Cephalothrix.  Ibid.  638 
Short  longitudinal  grooves  present  also  in  the  Pala^onemer- 
tean  Pclia.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  in  Life  viii.  (1899)  204  This 
is  probably  also  a  "palaeoniscid  scale.  1890  Athenaeum  12 
Apr,  473/2  A  specimen  of  a  mesozoic  palaeoniscid  fish  from 
New  South  Wales.  1900  Nature  20  Sept.  507/1  Cheirolepis 
is  a  fully  evolved  palaeoniscid,  as  shown  by  its  oblique  sus- 
pensorium.  Ibid,  507/2  Both  the  head  and  shoulder-girdle 
are  of  *palaeoniscoid  type.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  694 
The  gusto  with  which  our  zealous  *Pala;o  phi  list  listens 
to  the  rattling  sound  of  certain  ancient  leaves  of  the  rare 
volumes.  1880  tr.  Geigers  Hist.  Developm.  Hum.  Race  48 
These  questions.. fall  within  the  province  of  physiology,  or 
if  I  am  permitted  to  coin  the  term  of  *pal£eophysiology. 
1871  H.  MARSHALL  For  very  Life  II.  vi.  xi.  258  Ideas.. are 
laid  away  in  books,  just  as  we  find  *palaeosaurs  in  the  rocks. 
1798  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  452  They  [the  Eddaic 
poems]  will  afford  a  favourite  text  for  commentary  to  all  the 
antiquaries  who  shall  in  future  busy  themselves  with  arctic 
*paleosophy.  1806  —  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  559  The  whole 
range  of  the  original  writers  on  northern  paleosophy. 

Falseobotany,  paleo-  (pse-hWtani,  p**'-). 
[f.  PAL.EO-  +  BOTANY.]  The  botany  of  extinct  or 
fossil  plants.  (Correlative  to  PAL.EOZOOLOGY.) 
Hence  Palaaoloota'nic,  -leal  adjs.,  belonging  to 
palaeobotany ;  Falseobo'tanist,  one  versed  in 
palseo  botany. 

1872  NICHOLSON  Palasont.  473  The  subject  of  Palaeobotany 
or  Palaiophytology.  1879  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  II.  457  Professor 
Williamson,  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  palasobotanists.  1895 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  479  The  preparation  and  study  of. . 
paleobotanic  material.  1896  Naturalist  Jan,  27  In  that 
year  he  published  the  first  palaaobotanical  paper.  1896  J.  P. 
SMITH  in  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  Nov.  227  The  paleobotany 
of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Arkansas. 

Palasocosmic,  Palaeocrinoid :  see  PAL.EO-. 

Palfflocrystallic  (-kristse-lik),  a.t  more  etymo- 
logical form  of  next. 

1893  SIR  R.  BALL  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Aug.  182  That  paUeo- 
crystallic  ocean  which  Arctic  travellers  have  described. 
1895  Times  23  Nov.  4/6  The  hero  and  the  villain  are  left 
alone.. with  very  little  food,  in  the  palaeocrystallic  ice. 

Palseocrystic,  paleo-  (pae:U>kri'stik,  p^-), 
a.  [f.  PAL^EO-  +  Gr.  Kpvcrr(a\\os  ice,  Kpvtrr(aii"fff6at 
to  freeze  +  -10.  The  name  was  given  by  Capt. 
Nares  during  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1875-6.] 
Consisting  of  ancient  ice ;  applied  to  those  parts 
of  the  polar  seas  which  are  believed  to  have  re- 
mained frozen  from  remote  ages. 

1876  PETERMAN-M  in  Academy  16  Dec.  585/3  From  Smith 
Sound  to  Behring  Strait,  the  region  of  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea, 
our  knowledge  is  entirely  due  to  British  enterprise  and  per- 
severance. —  in  Athenxum  16  Dec.  804/1  Baffin  Bay., 
can  receive  but  little  of  the  p_alaeocrystlc  ice.  1878  A.  H. 
MARKHAM  Gt.  Frozen  Sea  xvi,  200  After  some  discussion, 
Captain  Nares  decided  _upon  calling  the  frozen  sea,  on  the 
southern  border  of  which  we  were  wintering,  the  '  Patteo- 
crystic  Sea1,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  two  Greek 
words  TraAoidy  ancient,  and  KpuoraAAos  ice. 

Falseogsean,  -gean  (pa^W^tdgrto,  p^-), «. 
[f.  PAL&O-  4-  Gr.  yaia,  777  the  earth.] 

1.  Belonging  to  Falxogxa,  "\.  e.  the  *  Old  World ' 
or   eastern   hemisphere   considered   as   a   /oogeo- 
graphical  region. 

1857  p-  L-  SCLATER  in  Jrnl.  Proc,  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.)  II.  130. 

2.  (See  qnot.) 

1865  PAGE  Handbk.Geol.  Terms,  Palasogean^  belonging  to 
the  former  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  as  revealed  by 
geology,  as  distinct  from  the  existing  terraqueous  aspects  as 
described  by  geography. 

Palaeogene,  -genetic,  -glyph:  see  PAL.EO-. 
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Palaeography,  paleo-  (pseh'ifgrafi,  p^l*'-). 
[ad.mod.L./rt/#^/'fl///2a  (Montfaucon, title Palxo- 
graphia  Grxca  1708),  f.  PAL-EO-  +  Gr.  -ypa<pta 
-GBAPHY.  Cf.  F.  paUographie  (1708).] 

1.  Ancient  writing,  or  an  ancient  style  or  method 
of  writing. 

1822  Q.  Rev.  XXVI.  195  Dr.  Young . .  whose  acuteness  and 
learning  seem  calculated  to  subdue  the  difficulties  of  Palieo- 
grapby.  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery^  (1858)  I.  197  Judging 
from  the  palaeography  of  the  inscriptions,  they  may  have  been 
in  use  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of. .  Severus.  1900 
G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem,  3-  Impressions  255  Freeman . .  thought 
it  a  waste  of  time  for  an  historian  to  grub  in  palaeography. 

2.  The  study  of  ancient  writing  and  inscriptions ; 
the  science  or  art  of  deciphering  and  determining 
the  date  of  ancient  writings  or  systems  of  writing. 

1818  in  TODD.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  149/1  The  study 
of  antient  documents,  called  by  modern  antiquaries  'Palae- 
ography'. 1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  100  The  art  of 
deciphering  ancient  writings,  or  palaeography.  1885  Si RK.  M. 
THOMPSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII,  143  Paleography  is  the 
study  of  ancient  handwriting  from  surviving  examples. 

So  Palseograph.  (pce'l/j^graf,  p**1-)  [see  -GHAPH], 
(a]  an  ancient  writing  ;  (£)  =  next  [  =  F.  patto- 
graphe\ ;  Palaeo'grapiier,  one  who  studies  or  is 
skilled  in  palaeography ;  Falseogra  phic,  -ical 
ad/S;  of  or  pertaining  to  palaeography,  or  ancient 
writing  (hence  Falseogra-phically  adv.,  in  relation 
to  palaeography);  Falseo>g'raphist=/a/#0(^z/^<?;-. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *  Paleography  an  ancient  manuscript.  1894 
A.  LANG  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  169  The  great  French 
palecograph  and   historian.      1850  C.  T.   NEWTON  Ess.  in 
Archaeol.  12  The  researches  of  the  "Paleographer  of  classical 
antiquity  embrace   a  far  wider    field   than   those    of    the 
mediaeval  Palaeographer.     1881  HARTSHOKNECVa«r£2oMC. 
21  A  Greek  Codex.,  believed  by  palaeographers  to  belong  to 
the  third  century.     1846  WORCESTER,  *  Paleographic.     i8jj8 
J.  PRINSEP  \title\  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities,  Historic, 
Numismatic,  and  P  allograph  ic.     1843  GRANDE  Diet.  Sci. 
s.v.  Palaeography,  The  most  valuable  compilation  of  *palaeo- 
graphical  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  Traitt  de  Diplo- 
matique of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  6  vols.  410.  1748. 
1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Marb.  II.  135  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
paheographical  monuments  in  existence.     1869  DEUTSCH  in 
Academy  it  Dec.  83/2  Both  these  Phoenician  characters, 
though  to  be  distinguished  *palaeographically  only  by  the 
length  and  the  bend  of  the  tail,  have  a  very  distinct  exist- 
ence.    1882  Athenaeum  29  July  139/2  The  reading. .  is. . 
palEcographicaliy  impossible.      1840  WORCESTER,  *Pa!eo~ 
graphist,  one  versed  in  paleography.     T.  Rood.    i%&oA>tti- 
(?uaryMa.y  2-27/1  MSS.  ..declared  by  Roman  palaeographists 
to  be  unpublished  compositions  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Palaeolithic,  paleo-  (pae  h>li'bik,  p^U'-),  a. 
(.$•£.)  Are/ixol.  [f,  PAL.-EO-  +  Gr.  \i6-os  stone  -f-  -1C.] 
Characterized  by  the  use  of  primitive  stone  imple- 
ments ;  applied  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  prehistoric 
'stone  age';  also  to  things  belonging  to  this 
period.  Opp.  to  neolithic. 

1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  2  Firstly,  that  of  the  Drift, 
when   men    shared    the    possession    of    Europe   with    the 
Mammoth,  the  Cave  bear,  .and  other  extinct  animals.   This 
we  may  call  the  '  Palaeolithic '  period.     1873  GF.IKIE  Gt.  Ice 
Age  Pref.  10  He  considers  that  a  glacial  period  has  intervened 
since  the  disappearance  of  paleolithic  man. 

33.  sb.  A  palceolithic  implement. 

1888  Amer.  Antiquarian  Mar.  123  Information  as  to  the 
discovery  of  rude  relics  resembling  paleolithics.  Ibid.  124 
{heading)  Paleolithics  and  neolithics. 

So  Fa  Iseolith,  a  primitive  stone  implement ; 
Palseoli'thical  a.  =  PALAEOLITHIC  ;  FaUeoli'thoid 
a.  [see  -OID],  resembling,  or  having  the  character 
of,  what  is  palaeolithic. 

1879  WEBSTER  •$"#///.,  Paleolith,  a  relic  of  the  paleolithic 
era.  1887  Boban  Collect.  Antiq.  II.  8  (Cent.)  Pal  eolith  ical. 
1895  Folk-Lore  Mar.  76  From  underground  palaeolith  to 
exquisitely-shaped  bar  bed  arrow-head.  1896  SIR  A,  MITCHELL 
in  Proc,  Soc.  Antiq,  Scotl.  Ser.  HI.  VI.  357  Other  things 
show  that  [this]  palaeolithoid  weapon  is  found  in  the  hands 
of  a  palaeolithoid  man. 

Falaeology  (pseh'^-lodsi,  p^U'-).  rare~°,  [f. 
PALvEO-  +  Gr.  -Atrym,  -LOGY  :  cf.  tra\ato\oyftv  to 
discuss  antiquities.]  The  science  or  study  of  anti- 
quities. So  Palseolog-ian  (-Ua-d^San)  nonce-wd.^ 
an  antiquarian ;  one  who  rests  on  the  authority 
of  antiquity ;  Palseolo  gical  a.t  relating  to  palse- 
ology ;  Falseo'logist,  one  versed  in  palasology. 

1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Comp.  248  Those  of  the  latter  are 
palseological  or  glossoria).  1828-32  WEBSTKR,  Paleologist 
[citing  GOOD],  Paleology,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  anti- 
quities, or  the  knowledge  of  ancient  things.  1880  BURTON 
Reign  Q.  Anne  II.  xiii.  329  His  profound  palaeological 
erudition.  1894  Miss  COBBE  Life  II.  39,  I  classify  both 
parties.. as  Palaeologians. 

Palaaomachic,  -metallic,  etc. :  see  PAL.EO-. 

Falseontography,  pale-  (pseUVntp-gran, 
p*i:U'-).  rare"0,  [f.  PAL.EO-  +  Gr.  ovra,  pi.  of  wv 
being  +  -yptuptat  -GBAPHY.]  The  description  of 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals  and  plants;  de- 
scriptive palaeontology.  So  Pa-lseontogTa'phical 
«.,  relating  to  or  engaged  in  paloeontography. 


British  fossil  organic  remains.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Paleontography.  1861  WILSON  &  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Forbes 
XIL  412  The  origin  of  the  Palasontographical  Society. 
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[f.  PAL&O-  +  Gr.  ovrat  pi.  of  &v  being  V  - 
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-LOGY.]  The  study  of  extinct  organized  beings; 
that  department  of  geology  or  of  biology  which 
treats  of  fossil  animals  and  plants ;  often  confined 
to  that  of  extinct  animals  (palseozoology). 

1838  LYF.LL  Elem.  Geol.  n.  xiii.  281  note,  Palaeontology  is 
the  science  which  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  1831  RICHARDSON  Geol.  yiii.  (1855)  207  Palaeon- 
tology may  be  defined  to  be  the  science  of  fossil  animals. 
1857  H.  MILLKR  Test.  Rocks  i  Palaeontology.. deals,  as  its 
subject,  with  all  the  plants  and  animals  of  all  the  geologic 
periods. 

So  Paljecmtolo-gic,  -ical  aif/s.,  pertaining  to 
palaeontology;  relating  to  extinct  organisms;  hence 
Palseontolo'jrically  adv.,  in  relation  to  palceonto- 
logy;  Palceouto-logist,  one  versed  in  palaeon- 
tology. 

1854  R.  G.  LATHAM  Native  Races  Russian  Em£.  199  We 
get  at  it  by  that  *palaeontologic  line  of  reasoning  which 
characterizes  geology  and  archaeology.  1846  WORCESTER, 
*Paleontological,  relating  to  paleontology.  Conrad.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ix.  287  That  our  palseontological  collec- 
tions are  very  imperfect  is  admitted  by  every  one.  1854 
R.  G.  LATHAM  Native  Races  Russian  Eitip.  14  Upon  the 
principles  of  ethnological  criticism ;  or,  changing  the  ex- 
pression,  *palaeontologically.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-Ik. 
Geol.  xviii.  350  Palaeontologically.  1846  WORCESTER,  *  Pale- 
ontologist, one  versed  in  paleontology.  1871  TYNDALL/Va^w. 
Sc.  (1879)  II.  ix.  172  The  riddle  of  the  rocks  has  been  read  by 
the  geologist  and  palaeontologist. 

Palseophilist,  -physiology :  see  PAL/EO-. 

II  Palseophis  (paU'vns).  Palxont.  [f.  PAL<E(O- 
+  Gr.  o<pis  serpent.]  A  genus  of  extinct  Ophidians 
containing  the  oldest  known  fossil  serpents. 

1863  LYELL  A  ntiq.  Man  xx.  402  The  age  of  the  Iguanodon 
was  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Eocene  palaeophis  and 
living  boa. 

Falaeophytic  (-fvtik),  a.  rare-",  [f.  PAL.EO- 
+  Gr.  <j>vr6v  plant  +  -1C.]  Of  or  relating  to  extinct 
plants.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Paleophytic. 

Falseophytology,  paleo-  (-fsitfl6dy).    [f. 

as  prec.  +  -LOGY.]  The  science  of  extinct  or 
fossil  plants ;  =  PALJEOBOTANY.  So  Faleeopliyto- 
lo-gical  a.  =  PAL^OBOTANICAL  ;  Falseophyto-- 

logist  =  PALa:OBOTANI8T. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paleophytology.  1876  PAGE 
Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  i.  29  To  subdivide  Palaeontology  into 
two  branches — palaeozoology..and  paleophytology.  Ibid. 
ix.  176  Under  one  or  other  of  these  divisions  palaeophyto. 
logists  have  attempted  to  arrange  their  fossil  flora.  1885 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  6  From  palseophytological  reasons. 

Palfflornithine  to  Palaeosopny :  see  PAL JKO-. 

Paleeo-talith.  [app.  for  *palsotatolith,  f.  Gr. 
jraAaioVaTo-s  oldest  +  Ai'flos  stone.]  (See  quot.) 

1897  T.  MCKENNY  HUGHES  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Jrnl.  Dec. 
364  The  supposed  occurrence  of  a  more  ancient  group  of 
implements,  for  which  the  name  Palaeotaliths  has  been  pro- 
posed. Ibid.  375  The  term  palzeotalith  seems . .  unnecessary 
atpresent,  as  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

Falseoth.ere,paleo-(pae-lz>|)i<>.i,p^|-l2-).  Often 

in  L.  form  palseothe'rium.  [f.  PAL.SO-  +  Gr. 
ffijplov  beast.]  A  perissodactyl  mammal  of  the 
extinct  genus  Paltxotherium,  comprising  several 
species  of  tapir-like  form,  varying  from  the  size  of 
a  horse  to  that  of  a  hog;  their  fossil  remains  aie 
found  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  strata.  (In  the 
Eng.  form  extended  to  other  members  of  the  extinct 
family  Palseotheriidse.) 

1813  W.  PHILLIPS  Out/.  Min.  f,  Geol.  (1818)  89  In  the 
gypsum,  Cuvier  discovered  the  bones  of  5  varieties  of  an 
-  extinct  animal,  which  he  calls  palxotheriunt  . .  varying  in 
size  from  a  sheep  to  a  horse.  1833  LYELI.  Princ.  Geoi.  III. 
317  On  these  lands  we  may  suppose  the  Paleothere,  Ano- 
plothere,  and  Moschus  of  Einstead  to  have  lived.  1854 
Fraser's  Mag.  XLIX.  141  Cuvier  predicted,  from  the  frag- 
ment of  a  jaw-bone,  the  yet  undiscovered  Palaeothere.  1880 
DAWKINS  Early  Man  143  The  anoplotheres  and  pala2othere_s, 
the  deinotheres  and  the  mastodons,  .were  either  dragged  in 
by  the  carnivores,  or  swept  in  by  the  flow  of  water. 

Hence  Palseothe'rian  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
palseothere  ;  characterized  by  the  paloeotheres ; 
Palreothe -riodout  [Gr.  oSotis,  6S6fT-  tooth]  a., 
having  teeth  like  those  of  the  palax>there;  sli., 
an  animal  having  such  teeth ;  PaloBothe'rioid, 
-the'roid  adjs.,  akin  to  the  palseothere. 

1834  SIR  C.  BELL  Hand  120  The  lower  layer  of  this 
'  tertiary  formation  '  is  sometimes  called  the  product  of  the 
Palaeotherian  period.  1868  OWEN  Anal.  Vertetr.  III.  341 
The  tooth  assumes  more  of  the  pala?otherian  pattern.  1887 
COPE  Orig.  of  Fittest  vii.  253  £fu»s..has  been  probably 
derived  from  Palaeotheriodont  ancestors.  Ibid.  248  Palaso- 
theriodonts. 

Falaeotropical,     paleo-    (p»l«>|tr(rpikal, 

p*':lt-),  a.  [f.  PAL.-KO-  +  TKOPICAL.]  Belonging  to 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  '  Old  World '  or  eastern 
hemisphere,  considered  as  a  zoogeographical  region. 
1857  P.  L.  SCLATER  in  jfrnl.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.)  II. 
138  .(Ethiopian  or  Western  Pateotropical  Region.  Ibid.  11,0 
Indian  or  Middle  Palieotropical  Region. 

Palseotype  (pse-Uotaip).  [f.  PAL^EO-  +  TYPE.] 
A  system  of  writing  devised  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  in 
which  the  '  old  types '  (i.  e.  existing  Roman  letters 
and  other  characters),  in  their  various  forms  and 
combinations,  are  used  to  form  a  universal  phonetic 
alphabet.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Hence  Palaso- 
typio  (-ti-pik)  a, 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  \.  i  In  order  to  be  con- 


PALJEOTYPOGRAPHIST. 

venicnt  to  the  Printer  and  Writer,  the  old  types,  n-nAatol 
rtfirot . .  should  be  used,  and  no  accented  letters,  few  turned, 
ami  still  fewer  mutilated  letters  should  He  employed.  The 

in  of  writing  here  proposed  to  fulfil  these  conditions 
will,  in  consequence  of  the  last,  be  termed  Palaeotype.  Ibid, 
H  In  order  to  fix  the  value  uf  the  pahcotypic  letters,  they 
are  on  p.  15  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Melville  !'•<  ll's 

-V  Sfu'ec/i.  1875  It'id.  iv.  p.  xii,  The  original  list  of 
I '  il.t -olypic  symbols  ..  has  had  to  be  supplemented  and 
improved.  1887  -  -  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  389/2  There  are 
many  more  palaeotype  letters  and  signs,  here  omitted  for 
brevity,  but  found  necessary  for  phonetical  discussions. 

Palseotypography(-taipfgran).   [f.  PAL.EO- 

+  TYPOGRAPHY.]  Ancient  typography,  early  print- 
ing. So  Fal88otypo-jfraphist,om-  versed  in  early 
printing. 

1871  \V.  SK-EF.N  Early  Tyfogr.  80  One  of  the  latest 
authorities,  Mr.  Blades,  the  able  palacotypographist.  1881 
Atlunxuni  16  Apr.  522  When  the  paUeotypography  of  our 
own  and  foreign  presses  receives  full  and  technical  analysts. 

Palaeozoic,  paleo-  (pse\ita9rSk.  p*':l«-),  a. 
Geol.  [f.  PAL.EO-  -t-  Gr.  fair)  life,  fm-os  living  +  -10.] 

1.  Characterized  by,  containing,  or  pertaining  to 
ancient  forms  of  life.     As  introduced  by  Sedgwick, 
in    1838,  it  was  applied  to   the  Cambrian   and 
Silurian  strata;   as  extended  by  Phillips,  1841,  it 
comprises   all   the  fossiliferous  strata   up  to   the 
Permian,  the  higher  strata  being   MESOZWC  and 
CAINOZOIC. 

1838  SEDGWICK  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  II.  685  Class  II  or 
Palaeozoic  Series.  Tnis  includes  all  the  groups  of  formations 
between  Clas_s  I  [Primary  stratified  rocks  called  by  Sedg- 
wick Protozoic]  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  subdivided 
as  follows :  i  Lower  Cambrian ;  2  Upper  Cambrian  j  3 
Silurian  System.  1840  PHILLIPS  in  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  489/2 
We  include  in  the  term  '  Palaeozoic ',  all  the  generally 
argillaceous  and  arenaceous  strata  between  the  mica  schist 
and  the  old  red-sandstone.  Ibid.  XVII.  154/1  The  term 
Palaeozoic  may  be  retained,  though  it  should  be  found  that 
the  application  of  it  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  carboniferous  rocks  or  even  the  magnesian  limestone. 
This  indeed  is  not  unlikely.  1841  PHILLIPS  Palaeozoic 
Fossils  Devon  160,  I  have  suggested  the  ..  proposed  titles; 
Cainozoic  Strata  . .  Mesozoic  Strata  . .  Palaeozoic  Strata : 
Upper  =:  Magnesian  Limestone  formation,  Carboniferous 
System;  Middle  =  (Eifei  and  South  Devon);  Lower  = 
Transition  Strata  ;  Primary  Strata.  1856  DARWIN  in  Life 
ff  Lett.  (1887)11.80  Not  a  fragment  of  secondary  or  palaeozoic 
rock  has  been  found.  1880  HAUGHTON  Pliys.  Geoff,  iii.  78 
During  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  age,  extensive  land  surfaces 
were  in  existence. 

2.  fig.  and  tram/.  Belonging  to  the  most  ancient, 
or  to  the  lowest,  stage. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Pteli.  Ann.  0863)  I.  i.  36  How  far  back 
man  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  palaeozoic  chronicles  of  former 
life.  _  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  117  Uncle  Z.  was  a  good 
specimen  of  that  palaeozoic  class,  extinct . . ,  or  surviving, 
like  the  Dodo,  in  the  Botany  Bays  of  Society.  1869  FARRAK 
Fatn.  Speecli  iv.  (1873)  115  A  large  number  of  them  belong 
to  the  lowest,  palaeozoic  strata  of  humanity.  1889  JACOBS 
Aesop  54  [In]  thejatakas,  we.  .come  upon  a  really  Palaeozoic 
stratum  of  the  Bidpai  Fables. 

B.  si>.  ellipt.  {pi.)  1'alceozoic  rocks  or  strata. 

1865  PHILLIPS  in  Intell.  Observ.  No.  40.  283  Below  the 
Palaeozoics. 

PalaeoEoology,    paleo-    (-awlSdji).      [f. 

PAL^BO-  +  ZOOLOGY.]  That  department  of  zoology, 
or  of  palaeontology,  which  treats  of  extinct  or 
fossil  animals.  (Correlative  to  PAL.EOPHYTOLOOY.) 

1857  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.  1861  R.  E.  GRANT  To!'. 
View  Prim.  Div.  Anim.  Kingd.  8  The  history  of  existing 
animals  belongs  to  Cainozoology,  and  that  of  extinct  forms  to 
Pateozoology.  1861  BURTON  Bk.  If unler  (1863)  i  Get  the 
passive  student  once  into  palacozoology  and  he  takes  your 
other  hard  names,  .for  granted. 

Hence  P.i-lieozoolo  gical  a.,  belonging  to  palceo- 
zoology. 

1894  Nat.  Science  Sept.  175  A  distinct  revival  of  palaeo- 
zoological  interest  in  the  Geological  Society. 

II  Palaestra,  palestra  (pair  stra,  pale-stia). 
Gr.  Antiq.  Also  5-6  pal(,l)estre,  palastre, 
palester.  palustre.  [a.  L.  palststra,  a.  Gr. 
im\aiWpa,  f.  ira\ai-ttv  to  wrestle  ;  in  form  palestre, 
a.  V.paltttre  (i  Jth  c.  in  Littre').]  A  place  devoted 
to  the  public  teaching  and  practice  of  wrestling 
and  other  athletic  exercises;  a  wrestling-school, 
gymnasium:  a.  In  Grecian  antiquity. 

1411-20  LVDG.  Chroi.  Troy  n.  xi.  In  Martys  honour  they 
were  dedicate  And  in  palastre  on  wakes  on  the  nyght.    1580 
LYLY   Euf/,ues  (Arb.)   447   To  wrestle    in    the   games   of    i 
(Jlymfna,  or  to  fight  at  Harriers  in  Palestra.     1684  BOWLES 
'r-  Theocritus  in  Dryden's  Misc.  \.  243  To  morrow  I'll  to    I 
Palaestra  go,  And  tell  him  he's  unkind  to  use  me  so. 
CHANDLKR  Troo.  Greece  xxiii.  112  Socrates  passing 
om  the  Academy  to  the  Lyceum. .discovers,  .an  inclosure 
.which  was  a  palaestr.i  or  place  for  exercises  lately  built. 
l»38  I  MIRLWALL  Greece  Ivi.  VII.  143  Among  his  monuments 
tre  an  arsenal, .  .a  gymnasium,  a  palaestra,  a  stadium. 

.   In  transferred  use  ;  often  put  for  the  practice 

of  wrestling  or  athletics  ;   alsoyfc. 

14  •    LVDG.    Batade   Commend,    our   Lady  69   Laureat 

>wne..  lo  hem  that  putte  hem  in  palestre  for  thy  sake. 

«4..  Lircumstsion   in    Tundale's   Vis.   (1843)   96   Myehty 

Ihampyons  \\ith   won  pallestre  thorow   hor  hee  renown. 

|S8S   1.   WASHINGTON  tr.   Niclitlays   Voy.    in.   x.    86   The 

er  of  the  Athletes,  whicli   is  . .  the  wrestling.     1781 

•'•Conversation  842  Learned  at  the  bar,  in  the  patestra 

•old.    1840  I.KN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  V.  52  When 

the  conduct  of  criminal  justice  is  but  a  pahcstra  or  course    I 

exercise,  to  be  turned  on  occasion  against  perhaps  the 
nost  deserving  members  of  the  community. 
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Palse-stral,  pale  stral  (see  prec.\  a.    [f. 

prec.  +  -AL  (prob.  through  OF.  or  med.L.).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  palaestra,  or  to  wrestling  or 
athletics;  athletic. 

c«374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  304  The  feste  and  pleyes 
palestial  At  my  vigile.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  i.  Pref.  174 
1'he  lusty  gammys,  and  plais  palustrale.  Ibid.  III.  iv.  136 
Our  fallowschip  exerce  palestrale  play.  18*7  HONK  Every* 
day  Bk.  II.  1009  In  the  'Cornish  hug',  Mr.  Polwhele 
perceived  the  Greek  palaestral  attitudes  finely  revived. 

^f  App.  misused  for  '  palatial '. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  73  Imperial!  wall,  place 
palestrall,  Of  pcirless  pulcritud. 

So  Palwstrian,  -e'strian,  a.  st.,  one  who  prac- 
tised wrestling  in  the  pnlcestra ;  b.  a.  =  PALjESTRAi,. 

1599  R.  LINCHE  Anc.  Fiction  Q  iv,  The  wrestlers,  called 
also  Palestrians.  1828  WEBSTER,  Palestrian,  Palestric. 

Palaestric,  -estric  (palfstrik,  -e-strik),  a. 

[ad.  L.  palmstric-us,  a.  Gr.  ircAaiarfxieoj,  i.  iraXai- 
ffTpa.]  =  prec. 

>774  J-  BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  46  They  were  so  skilled  in 
the  Palaestric  art.  1823  DE  QL'ISCKY  Lett.  LangTtagcWV.?,. 
1860  XIV.  125  An  activity  too  palestric  and  purely  human. 

So  f  Palse-strical  a.  Obs.  (in  same  sense). 

1579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  xc.  112  We  entreated 
of  Palestrical  exercises.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Palestrical,  or 
P-alxstrical,  belonging  to  wrestling. 

Palaetiology  (palAi^-lod^i).  rare.  Also 
palaitio-.  [(for  *pa!se-seiiology),  {.  Gr.  jroAcuds 
ancient  +  yEriOLOGT ;  after  palaeontology]  Used 
by  Whewell  for  the  application  of  existing  princi- 
ples of  cause  and  effect  to  the  explanation  of  past 
phenomena. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  xym.  1 1 1. 481  The  sciences 
which  treat  of  causes  have  sometimes  been  termed  aetio- 
logical ., ;  a  portion  of  that  science  on  which  we  are  about 
to  enter,  geology,  has.  .been  termed  palaeontology,  since  it 
treats  of  oeings  which  formerly  existed.  Hence,  combin- 
ing these  two  notions,  the  term  polxtiology  appears  to  be 
not  inappropriate,  to  describe  those  speculations  which  thus 
refer  to  actual  past  events,  but  attempt  to  explain  them  by 
laws  of  causation. 

So  False  tiolo-gical  a.,  of,  belonging  to,  or  using 
the  methods  of  palnstiology  ;  Palaa^tio  legist,  one 
who  investigates  or  treats  of  a  subject  in  a  palsetio- 
logical  way. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  xvin.  III.  486  Palaetio- 
logical  sciences,  .undertake  to  refer  changes  to  their  causes. 
Ibid.  487  The  tendencies  [etc.],  .which  direct  man  to  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  to  civil  government,  to  rational  and 
grammatical  speech.. must  be  m  a  great  degree  known  to 
the  palaetiologist  of  art,  of  society,  and  of  language,  respec- 
tively. 1840  —  Philos.  Induct.  Sc.  (1847)  1 1.  464.  1859  MAX 
MULLF.R  Sc.  Lang.  Ser.  i.  ii.  (1864)  29  Dr.  Whewell  classes 
the  science  of  language  as  one  of  the  palaitiological  sciences. 

II  PalafittO  (pse-lafit,  ||  palattt).  Archstxl.  [F. 
palafitte,  ad.  It.  palafitta  a  fence  of  piles,  f.  pah 
stake,  pile  +J!tto  tixed,  driven  in:  (Florio,  1611,  has 
palafitta  =  palificata  '  a  foundation  of  piles  . .  in 
water-works':  see  PALIFICATION).]  A  hut  of 
prehistoric  age  built  on  piles  over  the  water  of  a 
lake ;  a  lake-dwelling  (in  Switzerland  or  N.  Italy). 

1882  in  I.  Donnelly  Atlantis  243  We  must  look,  then, 
beyond  both  the  Etruscans  and  Phoenicians  in  attempting 
to  identify  the  commerce  of  the  Bronze  Age  of  our  palatines. 
1893  Amer.  Cath.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  727  About  forty  years  ago 
special  attention  was  directed  by  Dr.  Keller  to  the  Palafitlcs 
or  Lake. Dwellings  of  Switzerland.  1899  BARING-GOULD /?£. 
of  West  II.  87  In  the  lake  is  a  cranogue,  or  subaqueous 
cairn,  on  whicn  was  formerly  a  palafite  dwelling. 

Palagonite  (palce-gonsit).  Mia.  [ad.  Ger. 
Palagonit  (Waltershausen,  1846),  f.  Patagonia  in 
Sicily,  one  of  its  localities.]  A  volcanic  rock  of 
vitreous  structure,  allied  to  basalt.  Palagonitc- 
ttiff,  a  'tuff'  or  porous  rock  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  basaltic  lava  and  palagonite. 

1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  208  The  hill  is  composed  of 
Palagonite  tuff.  1879  RUTLEY  Stuit.  Rocks  xiii.  272  Under 
the  microscope  palagonite  appears  as  a  perfectly  amorphous 
substance.  1896  CHESTER  frames  of  Min..  Palag onttt.. a 
basaltic  tufa,  formerly  considered  a  mineral  species. 

Hence  Falagonitic  (-i'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  palagonite. 

1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  189/2  Lavas  and  scoria;  ol 
anorthitic  character,  palagonitic  tuffs,  and  basaltic  ashes. 

Palais,  obs.  f.  PALACE  ;  var.  PALIS  Obs. 

Falaisade,  -ado,  obs.  ff.  PALISADE,  -ADO. 

Palamede :  see  PELAMTD. 

Palamedean  (pselanu-dian),  a.  Ornith.  [f. 
mod.  L.  Palamedea,  fancifully  f.  Gr.  110X0/117017!, 
one  of  the  Grecian  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Palamcdea  or  family 
Palamcdeidtt  of  birds,  the  type  of  which  is  the 
kamichi  or  horned  screamer,  Palamedea  cornuta. 

fPa-lamie.  Obs.  [a.  F.  palamie  (Liebault, 
i6th  c.),  '  the  bloudie  rifts  ;  a  disease,  or  impostu- 
mation  in  the  roofe  of  a  horses  mouth '  (Cotgr.).] 
An  abscess  in  the  palate  of  a  horse. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farme  I.  xxviii.  193  Margin,  The 
palamie  or  bloudie  chops  in  the  palate. 

II  Palampore  (pre  lampo»u).  Also  7-9  palem- 
pore,  9  -pour.  [Derivation  uncertain. 

Yule  and  Burnell  suggest  a  corruption  of  a  hybrid  iHind. 
and  Pers.)  palangpostt  bed-cover;  which  occurs  as  flalanga~ 
fuze  in  an  Indo-Portug.  Diet  of  1727.  But  Mr.  Pringle 
(Madras  Selections  ser.  tv.  71)  suggests  derivation  from 
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Pilanpur  in  Guzerat,1  which  Menu  to  have  been  an  emporium 
for  the  manufactures  of  North  India  '.  Perliaps  theie  words 
have  been  confused.] 

'  A  kind  of  chintz  bed-cover,  sometimes  of  beau- 
tiful patterns,  formerly  made  at  various  places  in 
India '  (Yule  and  Bnrnell). 

1698  F«YER  Ace.  E.  India  H  P.  34  Staple  Commodities 
are  Cahcuts  white  and  painted,  Paleiupores,  Carpels  Tea. 
1786  tr.  Beckford1!  Vathek  (i85»)  51  These  were  only  Ihe 


dangling  palampores  and  variegated  taltere  of  bis  gay 
retinue.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  566  A  ttain  on  every  buih 
that  bore  A  fragment  of  his  palampore.  1837  Cimt  £nf. 
*  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  78/1  The  chintz  and  palampore  of 
India  long  continued  to  be  the  prototypes  of  European 
printed  calicoes.  1880  BIRDWOOD  Ind.  Art  II.  98  Ihe 
celebrated  palampores,  or  '  bed-covers  ',  of  Ma&ulipatam  . . 
which  in  point  of  art  decoration  are  simply  incomparable, 
t  Palander  (pae-landsj).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also 

6  palandre,    7   palendar;  //.  6  palandrie,   7 
palandarie.     [app.  ad.  It.  palandra,  palandaria 
(Florio),  '  a  kind  of  flat  bottomed  Barges  or  Ships 
vsed  in  time  of  war  to  transport  Hordes ',  etc.,  Sp. 
palandre,  i6th  c.  F.  palandrie,  med.L.  (i4th  c.) 
palandaria  (Jal).     Origin  unascertained.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  transport  vessel  used  esp.  (by 
the  Turks)  for  transporting  horses. 

1572  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  i.  122  margin,  Palandrie  be 
great  flat  vessels  made  like  Feriboats  to  transport  horse. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  671  Solyman  had  by  night  sent 
over  certaine  troupes  of  light  horsemen,  in  great  palendars. 
1658  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Paruta's  Wars  Cyprus  44  About  fifty 
Palandarie,  which  are  made  like  small  Gallics, . .  much 
covered,  containing  about  a  hundred  Horse  a  peece.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  n  h.  Ix,  The  chargers.. were  embarked  in  the 
flat  palanders.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  vii,  They  (the 
Venetians]  would  furnish  palanders  and  flat  vessels  to 
transport  4500  horses. 

2.  A  fire-ship;  and  in  171)1  c.  a  bomb-ketch. 
1562  J.  SHUTE  Cambinfs  Turk.  Wars  34  b,  They  tawed 

the  palandre  after  them  at  y*  sterme  of  some  of  their 
galleys.  1693  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2861/1  They  [the  French)., 
could  not.  .bring  on  their  Palanders,  or  Fireships,  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  the  Spanish  Ships.  Ibid.  No.  2878/2,  4 
Ketches  or  Palanders  carrying  Mortar  Pieces. 

II  Pala  nk,  -ka.  [a.  F.  palanque,  It.  palanca 
'a  defence  made  of  great  poles  or  stakes';  so 
Pol.  palanka,  Roum.  palanca,  Turkish  palanqah. 

The  med.L.  form&ptilanga,pkalanga  (Du  Cange,  Kurting) 
appear  to  be  from  Gr.  $aA<ryf,  <£><iAayya  trunk,  log,  pole. 
1  he  pal.  forms  may  be  influenced  by  L.  palus  stake.] 

A  kind  of  fortified  camp:  see  quot.  1853. 

1691  LUTTRELL  Brief  Kel.  (1857)  II.  302  [They]'  hop'd.  .to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  suburb  and  palank  on  the 
other  side  the  river.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encycl.,  Pa. 
lankas,  a  species  of  permanent  intrenched  camp,  attached 
to  Turkish  frontier  fortresses,  in  which  the  ramparts  are 
reveted  with  large  beams, .  .so  as  to  form  a  strong  palisade. 

II  Palankeen,  palanquin  (pxlankrn),  it. 

Forms:  a. Opalanchin, pal;l  anchine,pallankin, 

7  palankine,  -quine,  pallenkine,  pallanquiu, 
(pollankan,  p'llamkin,  -keen,  palakin,  palla- 
quin),  7-8pallankeen,palenkeen,Spallenkeen, 
7-  palankin,  palanquin,  8-  palankeen.     Also 
P.  1  palanke,  -ka,  7-8  palankee,  8  palanque. 
See  also  PALKEE.     [orig.  a.  Pg.  palanquim  (1515 
in  Correa  Ltndas  da  India),  whence  also  It./o/aw- 
chino,  Sp.  and  F. palanquin  (161 1  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
repr.  an  E.  Ind.  vernacular  word  *palanki:    cf. 
Malay   and   Javanese  palangki  'litter  or  sedan' 
(Crawford),  Hindi  -^palaii,  pdliti  'palankeen',  f. 
Skr.  paryaiika,  palyahka  couch,  bed,  Pali  pallanko 
'  couch,  bed,  litter,  or  palankin '  (Childers),  Hindi 
and  MarathI  palang  bedstead,  couch.     The  final 
nasal  appears  to  have  been  a  Portuguese  addition 
as  in  mandarin,  and  is  often  absent  from  the  forms 
given  by  early  travellers,  as  also  from  PALKEK. 

There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  this  and  the  Sp. 
falanca\-\^.  pkalanga,  pole  to  carry  a  burden,  cowl-stanf, 
whence palanquino,  'a  bearer,  one  of  two  who  oarry  a  burden 
between  them  on  a  pole  '.which  some  earlier  writers  held  to 
be  the  source  of  the  E.  Indian  word.  Yule  &  Burnell 
suggest  that  the  Portuguese  may  have  associated  the  two.] 

A  covered  litter  or  conveyance,  usually  for  one 
person,  used  in  India  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
consisting  of  a  large  box  with  wooden  shutters  like 
Venetian  blinds,  carried  by  four  or  six  (rarely 
two)  men  by  means  of  poles  projecting  before  and 
behind. 

a.  1588  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.  10  (n) 
Making  rcadye  to  depart,  with  two  Palanchines  or  little 
Litters,  which  are  very  commodious  for  the  waye.  1598 
W.  PHILLIPS  Linschote*  i.  xv.  27/1  Great  and  thicke 
reeds,  which  are  vsed  in  India  to  make  the  Pallankins, 
wherein  they  carry  the  women.  t6i»  R.  COVEBTB  Voy. 
37  He  is  brought  vpon  an  Elephant  ..and  sometiar 
IT  -  --  - 


Trav.  Ivi.  (1663)  218  They  caused  themselves  to  be  born  in 
Pallaquinsor  Arm-chairs,  upon  the  shoulders  of  other  Priests 
their  inferiors.  i«6a  J.  DAVIKS  Mandelslos  7>«r.  82  Some- 
times  carried  in  Palanquines,  which  arc  a  kind  of  I 


Maf.  (i  736)  I X.  1 77  They  handed  us  each  to  a 
1885  HIBLE  (R.  V.   Sc*e  x»l.  in.  9  King  Solon 
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self  a  palanquin.  1885  A.  DOBSON  Sign  of  Lyre  177  Behold 
the  hero  of  the  scene,  In  bungalow  and  palankeen. 

p.  1625  TERRY  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  n.  ix.  vi.  §  3.  1475 
Carried  vpon  mens  shoulders.. in  a  slight  thing  they  call  a 
Palankee.  Ibid.  §  4.  1481  His  [Great  Mogol's]  Wiues  and 
Women  of  all  sorts  . .  are  carryed  in  Palankas,  or  vpon 
Eleohants.  1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious  Reltit.  II.  504  He  is 
carried  on  a  stately  Palanque.  1747  Gcntl.  Mag.  341  The 
enemy,  .lost.  .2  chests  of  arms,  their  provisions,  palankees. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as, palankeen-bearer,  -boy, 
-phaeton,  -pole,  etc. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  4-  P.  34  Ambling  after  these  a 
great  pace,  the  Palenkeen-Boys  support  them,  c  1813  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  Ayah  «$•  Lady  xii.  73  One  of  the  palanquin- 
bearers  came  into  the  verandah.  1837  Lett.  Jr.  Madras 
(1843)  89,  I  have  had  all  the  palanquin-boys,  who  are  the 
best  housemaids  here,  hard  at  work.  Ibid.  163  He.. put 
his  shoulder  under  the  palanquin-pole,  and  set  off  with  his 
song  again.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xlvi.  (1878)  368  The 
roof  of  our  palanquin-phaeton  was  of  blue  cloth. 

Hence  Falankee'u,  -qui'n  v.  inlr.,  to  travel  in 
a  palankeen  :  also  to  palankeen  it. 

1832  Examiner  340/1  They.. are  content  to  hookah  and 
palanquin  it,  1840  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  Sf  Sf.  in  For.  Lands 

II.  vi.  210  About  one  months  marching,  or  rather  palankeen- 
ing,  brought  me  to  Madras,    a  1845  HOOD  To  Lady  on  Dep. 
India  vi,  Go  to  the  land  of  slaves  and  palankeening. 

Palantine,  -yne,  obs.  forms  of  PALATINE. 

Falar  (pe Hai),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  palaris,  f. 
pal-us  stake :  see  -AB.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  a  pale  or  stake. 

1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  II.  in.  x.  (1737)  427  On 
the  Foot  of  the  Palar  Part  of  the  Cross.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex..  Palaris, ..^3\a.T. 

II  Falas,  pulas  (pala-s).  Also  pa-,  pulash. 
[Hindi palaf,patas,  Skr.  palafa.]  The  DHAK-tree 
of  India  (Butea  frondosa  and  B.  superbd).  Palas 
kino,  the  kino  yielded  by  this  tree,  Bengal  kino. 

1799  COLEBROOKE  in  Life  (1873)  407  note,  Butea  frondosa, 
named  Palas,  or  Dhac.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I. 

III.  xi.  343  Spaces  of  several  days'  journey  across  covered 
with  the  palas  or  dak  tree,  which  in  spring  loses  all  its  leaves 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  large  red  and  orange  flowers, 
which  make  the  whole  of  the  hills  seem  in  a  blaze.    1866 
Treat.  Bot.  183  The  Dhak  or  Pulas  of  India.    1883  Casseirs 
Fam.  Mag.  Oct.  685/1  The  Palash  tree.. is  considered  the 
most  suitable  tree  for  the  production  of  lac. 

Falas,  obs.  form  of  PALACE  s/>.1  and  2. 

t  Falasrn,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  -syn.  [a.  OF. 
palasin,  palaisin,  f.  palais  PALACE  so.1:  cf. 
PALADIN.]  Belonging  to  the  palace  or  court. 

CI400  Rom.  Rose  6862  Thise  Abbessis  and  eke  bygyns 
These  gret  ladyes  Palasyns  [F.  dames palasines\ 

Palastre,  obs.  f.  PALAESTRA.     Palasy,  -aie, 
obs.  ff.  PALSY.    Palat,  obs.  f.  PALATE,  PALLET. 
Palatable  (pse-latab'l),  a.    [f-  PALATE  sb.  and 

•V.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Agreeable  to  the  palate;  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
having  a  good  flavour ;  savoury. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  165  Spirit ..  of  harts-horn 
.  .is  not  very  palatable,  which  makes  some  disgust  it.  1748 
Ansons  Voy.  n.  viii.  220  An  almost  constant  supply  of  fresh 
and  palatable  food.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  iv,  Ask  the 
ladies  to  stop  to  supper,  and  have  a  couple  of  lobsters  and 
something  light  and  palatable. 

2.  fig.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  to  the  mind  or  feel- 
ings ;  acceptable ;  that  is  or  may  be  '  relished '. 

1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  53  Truth.. is  seldom 
palatable  to  the  ears  of  kings.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia 
ix.  i,  This  counsel  [was]  by  no  means  palatable.  1831  CAR- 
LYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  vii,  Such  Fighting-titles  will  cease  to  be 
palatable. 

Hence  Palatabi'lity  j  Pa'latableness;  Pa/la- 
tably  adv. 

1886  Voice  (N.Y.)  16  Dec.  (Advt.),  Its  medicinal  value  and 
'palatability  were  not  impaired,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's 
Dispens.  n.  iii.  (1734)  112  These  are  seldom  or  never  used 
otherwise  than  in  Substance, .  .for  *Palatableness.  1770  New 
Dispens.  336/1  Greater  regard  being  here  had  to  palatable- 
ness  than  medicinal  efficacy.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  37  Other 
waters.. that  are  *palatably  salt.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero 
I.  vi.  426  A  way  of  dressing  mushrooms,  .palatably. 

Palatal  (pse-litil),  a.  and  sb.     [a.  F.  palatal 
(1752  Diet.  Trivoux),  f.  L. palat-um  palate  + -AL.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Anat.,  Zoo!.,  etc.     Pertaining  to  the 
palate  :    =  PALATINE  a.-  i. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Palatal,  pertaining  to  the  palate.  1834 
R.  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  II.  19  Bill.,  having  the 
palatal  knob  very  large.  1874  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  xxi.  358 
A  terrestrial  reptile  having  numerous  palatal  teeth  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  360  [In  Mammalia]  The 
pramaxillary,  maxillary  and  palatine  bones  possess  palatal 
plates  which  constitute  the  hard  palate. 
b.  Conchol.  (See  quot.) 

1854  WOODWARD  ffollnsca  n.  165  Pupa  Uva :.. Shell .. 
aperture  rounded,  often  toothed.  (Dr.  Pfeiffer  terms  those 
teeth  '  parietal '  which  are  situated  on  the  body-whirl ;  those 
on  the  outer  lip,  '  palatal '.) 

2.  Phonetics.  Of  a  consonant  or  vowel  sound : 
Produced  by  placing  the  tongue  against  the  palate, 
esp.  the  hard  palate.  The  palatal  consonants  are 
formed  further  forward  in  the  mouth  than  the  velar 
or  gutturals,  and  are  approximately  our  (kr,  gy, 
X',  7r,  and  y). 

In  the  DevanagarT  or  Sanskrit  alphabet  the  palatal  con- 
sonants are  those  of  the  second  row  c,  ch,  jt  jh,  ft,  with  the 
semivowel  y  and  sibilant  f ;  the  name  is  also  often  given  to 
the  sounds  into  which  these  have  passed  in  modern  Indian 
languages.  Palatal  vowels  are  our  /,  i,  e,  e,  f,  as,  more 
commonly  called./h?«^  vowels. 
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1828-32  WEBSTER,  Palatal^.. uttered  by  the  aid  of  the 
palate.  1844  Ifax  Alphabet,  etc.  25  In  the  Sanskrit  alphabet, 
the  series  of  guttural,  palatal,  lingual,  dental,  and  labial 
consonants,  have  an  n  belonging  to  each  class.  1875  WHIT- 
NEY Life  ffC.  Lang.  iv.  46  A  sibilant  with  following  palatal 
mute.  1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  §  60.  146  The  palatal  semi- 
vowel (y). 

B.  sb. 

1.  Anat.  Short  for  palatal  bone -.^'ViCLKms'S.sbti. 
1886  in  CasselFsRncycl.  Diet.  1890 CV«£  Diet.  s.v.,  In  their 

simplest  form  the  palatals  are  mere  rods  or  plates  extending 
horizontally  from  the  pterygoids  to  the  maxillaries. 

2.  Phonetics.  A  palatal  sound ;  usually,  a  palatal 
consonant.     (See  A.  2.) 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Palatal,*,  letter  pronounced  by  the  aid 
of  the  palate.  1844  KEY  Alphabet^  etc.  23  The  other  letters 
..according  to  their  organs:  ist,  the  guttural  and  palatals, 
. .  2ndly,  dentals,. .  srdly,  labials.  1862  MARSH  Eng.  Lang. 
492  The  combination^  was  originally  a  guttural  or  perhaps 
a  palatal. 

Hence  Pa'latalism,  Falata-lity,  palatal  quality 
or  character. 

1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  §  64. 171  Different  destinies  of  the 
combinations  kya  and  kwa,  according  as  the  palatalism  and 
gutturalism  represented  by  y  and  wt  attack  the  consonant 
or  the  vowel.  1864  F.  HALL  in  Lander's  Tractate  Notes 
(1869)  32  A  device  for  preserving  the  palatality  of  itsf. 

Palatalize  (pce'latalaiz),  v.  Phonetics,  [f. 
PALATAL  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  palatal;  to 
modify  into  a  palatal  sound ;  esp.,  to  change  the 
gutturals  k,  g,  etc.,  into  ky,  g*7,  etc.,  by  advancing 
the  point  of  contact  between  tongue  and  palate. 
Hence  Palatalized ppLa. 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  I.  xiL  §  4.  204  The  older 
French  seem  to  have  generally  palatalized  the  Latin  c  be- 
fore a  as  (£amp)  from  campus^  whence  afterwards  (champ, 
shah).  1886  Athenaeum  25  Dec.  867/1  In  Russian. .a  vowel 
like  the  final  f  palatalizes  the  preceding  consonant.  Ibid., 
Traces  of  these  palatalized  consonants  are  seen  in  '  singe  ' 
from  sangjon.  1887  COOK  S fevers1  O.  E.  Grain,  no.  Mod. 
In  OE.  phonology,  the  palatalized  c  and  g  are  often  dis- 
tinguished as  c*t  g1 ;  by  Biilbring  as  c,  g. 

Hence  Falataliza'tion. 

1863  LEPSIUS  Stand.  Alph.  159  The  palatalisation  of  r  has 
..in  several .. Sclavonic  languages,  passed  into  a  slight  as- 
sibilation.  1867  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  \.  iii.  206  The  pala- 
talisation of  a  consonant. 

Palate  (pse-Ut),  sb.  (a.}  Forms  :  4-7  palat, 
palet,  5  palett,  6-7  pallate,  7  pallat,  pallet,  5- 
palate,  [ad.  L.  paldtum  palate.  See  also  the 
obs.  PALACE  sb.1*  a.  F./oAwV.] 

1.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  (in  man  and  verte- 
brates generally) ;  the  structures,  partly  bony  and 
partly  fleshy  (see  b),  which  separate  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  from  that  of  the  nose. 

1582  WYCLIF  Lam.  iy.  4  Cleuede  to  the  tonge  of  the 
soukende  to  his  palet  in  thrist  {ad  Palatnm  eius  in  sttf], 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  L,adye  249  Tne  anguysshe  of  harte 
dryed  so  the  tongue  &  palate  of  the  vyrgyn.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillemettu 's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  24  b/2  The  pallate  or  Vvula  of 
the  mouth.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  xii.  367  (Ng)  is 
framed  by  an  appulse  of  the  Root  of  the  Tongue  towards 
the  inner  part  of  the  Palat.  a  1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New 
Present  (1771)  167  To  fricasey  Ox  Palates,  c  1817  HOGG 
Tales  <J-  Stc.  V.  112  My  tongue  and  palate  became  dry  and 
speechless.  1844  KEY  Alphabet ',  etc.  25  Mt  n,  ng.  .sounds 
depending  partly  upon  the  nose,  and  partly  upon  the  lips, 
teeth,  and  palate,  respectively. 

b.  Bony  or  hard  palate',  the  anterior  and  chief 
part  of  the  palate,  consisting  of  bone  covered  with 
thick  mucous  membrane.  Soft  palate  :  the  posterior 
part  of  the  palate,  a  pendulous  fold  of  musculo- 
membranous  tissue  separating  the  mouth-cavity 
from  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  below  in  the 
uvula;  also  called  veil  of  the  palate.  Cleft  palate: 
see  CLEFT///,  a.  b. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  161  In  the  bony  palate 
of  fish . .  all  powers  of  distinguishing  are  utterly  taken  away. 
xSii  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Palatum  molle,  the  soft  palate. 
This  lies  behind  the  bony  palate.  1890  SWEET  Prim. 
Phonetics  8  The  roof  of  the  mouth  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
'  soft '  and  the  '  hard '  palate. 

t  C.  Falling  down  of  the  palate >  the  palate  down, 
etc. :  *  a  term  for  a  relaxed  uvula '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1618  FLETCHER  Loyal  Subj.  in.  ii,  Your  Pallat's  downe 
Sir.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  23  Sept.,  My  cold  and  pain  in  my 
head  increasing,  and  the  palate  of  my  mouth  falling,  I  was 
in  great  pain.  1684  A.  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet,.  Columella^ 
the  swelling  of  the  uvula,  or  falling  down  of  the  palate  of 
the  mouth.  1687-8  G.  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Luette, 
The  palate  of  the  mouth  down,  la  luette  abattue. 

2.  Popularly  considered   as   the  seat  of  taste ; 
hence  transf.  the  sense  of  taste. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  87  b,  Breed  to  a  sore 
mouth  is  sharpe  &  harde,  whiche  to  a  hole  palate  is  swete 
&  pleasaunt.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  96  Let  their  pal- 
lats  Be  season'd  with  such  Viands.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy 
Prof.  St.  in.  xiii.  184  As  soon  may  the  same  meat  please  all 
palats.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  409  F  2  Every  different 
Flavour  that  affects  the  Palate.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dtmt. 
Amnsem.  16  Meats  that  require  salt, ..  according  to  the 
palate  of  the  consumers.  1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  Job  xii.  n  Even 
as  the  palate  tasteth  its  meat. 

b.  fig.  Mental  taste  or  liking. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  90  pa  haue.  .J>e  palate  of  J>e  hart 
filyd  with  feuyr  of  wykkyd  lufe,  qwarfor  J?ai  may  not  fele 
swetnes  of  heuenly  loy.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  i.  iii.  338 
Heere  the  Troyans  taste  our  deer'ht  repute  With  their  fin'st 
Pallate.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  39  Any  subject  that 
was  not  to  their  palat,  they.. condemn  d.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  ix.  2067  Thou,  to  whose  Palate  Glory  is  so  sweet.  1876 


PALATIATELY. 

GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  vi.  xlvi,  I  heard  a  little  too  much 
preaching, .  .and  lost  my  palate  for  it. 

3.  Bot.  A  convex   projection  of  the   lower   lip 
closing  the  throat   of   the  corolla  of  a  personate 
flower,  as  the  snapdragon. 

This  curious  use  goes  back  to  early  botanists,  e.  g.Tourne- 
fort,  Dillenius,  Linnaeus.  It  may  have  arisen  from  taking 
palatum  in  the  wider  sense  of  Germ.  gaument  Sw.  gotti^ 
OHG.  gouniO)  '  interior  of  the  mouth,  palate,  throat,  jaws '. 

[1732  DILLENIUS  Hort.  Eltham.  200  Labium.  .infenus  tri- 
partitum  cuius  palatum  grandiuscula  productio-.occupat.] 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xxii.  (1765)  228  Palatum,  the 
Palate,  is  a  Gibbosity  or  bunching  out  in  the  Faux  of  the 
Corolla.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  248  A  bilabiate  corolla 
is.. Personate,  or  masked,  when  the  throat  is  closed,  more  or 
less,  by  a  projection  of  the  lower  lip  called  the  Palate. 

4.  Entom.  The  epipharynx  of  an  insect,  a  fleshy 
lobe  beneath  the  labrum. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  i.  iii.  220  Entomological  specimens 
such  as.  .tongues,  palates,  corneae,  etc.  show  best  in  balsam. 

5.  attrib.  and  Coma.,  as  palate-bone^  -myograph^ 
-plate,  -pleaser,  -pleasure ;  palate-biting,,  -pleasing^ 
etc.,  adjs, ;    f  palate-man,   a    man   given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate,  an  epicure  ($&  palate -people.} 

1812  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  u.  viii,  Some  bring..  From 
Flushing's  port,  the  *palate-biting  gin.  1727-41  MONHO 
Anat.  (ed.  3)  138  Each  *palaie-bone  may.. be  divided  into 
four  Parts.  1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  124  The  hori- 
zontal plate  of  the  palate-bone.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  207  The  commonness  of  "palate-defect  ..  appears 
to  be  largely  due  to  its  correlation  with  some  degree  of 
brain-deficiency.  «  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Bucks,  i.  (1662) 
128  Whether  these  tame  be  as  good  as  wild- pheasants,  I 
leave  to  *PaIlate  men  to  decide.  1890  J.  S.  BILLINGS  Nat. 
Med.  Diet.  II.  277  *Patate'tnyograph^  an  instrument  for 
recording  graphically  the  motions  of  the  soft  palate  in 
speaking,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Cornwall  (1662)  194 
Our  *Palate-people  are  much  pleased  therewith  [garlic]. 
1782  MoNRO^wrti/.  102  The  *palate-plate  is  cribriform  about 
the  middle.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  iii.  52, 1  will  here  ad- 
uertise  all  *pallat-pleasers,  that  they  shall  sooner  surfet.. 
with  pork,  then  with  any  other  flesh.  1611  COTGR.,  Suave, 
..sVeet,.  .*  palate-pi  easing,  delicious.  1657  G.  STAKKEY  Het- 
mont's  I'ind.  To  Rdr.,  Ridiculous  (barely  palat-pleasing) 
toyes.  1638  T.  WHITAKER  Blood  of  Grape  48,  I  speake  not 
phantastically,  or  from  any  "palate-pleasure.  1800  LAMB 
Lett.  (1886)  I.  286  The..*palate-soothing  flesh  of  geese. 

f  B.  adj.  Pleasant  to  the  palate  or  taste  ;  palat- 
able. Obs.  rare. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  210  The  most  perfit  and 
palate  wine  (they  say)  doth  make  the  quickest  vinegar. 

Palate  (pse'lA),  v.  rare.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  perceive  or  try  with  the  palate,  to 
taste ;  to  gratify  the  palate  with,  to  enjoy  the  taste 
of,  relish. 


1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  iv.  i.  59  You.  .that  defend  her,  Not 
pallating  the  taste  of* her  dishonour.  1739  R.  BULL  tr.  Dede- 
kindus*  Grooinnus  32  What  fairest  seems  and  best,  when 
palated,  offends  th'  unwary  Guest.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chry. 
sal  (1822)  II.  299  'This  wine?'  aaswered  my  master,  palating 
it  two  or  three  times.  1844  TUPPER  Twins  xxix.  21 3  The 
proud,  unsullied  family  of  Stuart,  could  not  palate  it  at  all. 
1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  v.  §  5.  247  Nothing  was  to 
be  fed  upon  as  bread,  but  only  palated  as  a  dainty. 

•(•  2.  To  make  palatable,  to  season.  Obs. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art^  of  Survey  Ep.  Ded.  2  Labour- 
ing, with  invulgar  Ingredients,  to  palate  an  ill  seasoned 
Seruice. 

Palate,  obs.  or  erron.  form  of  PALLET.  . 

Pa'lated,  a.  rare.  [f.  PALATE  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  a  '  palate*  or  taste  (of  a  specified  kind). 

1804  COLLINS  Scripscrap  vi,  If  kindly  palated,  with  Taste 
unprejudic'd. 

•    Palateless  (pse-l^tles),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  palate  ;  fig.  void  of  delicacy  of  taste. 

a  1831  A.  THOMSON  in  Kutler  Bible  Wk.  (1883)  I.  122  Cries 
came  out  from  palateless  mouths.. wildly  imploring.  1860 
RUSKIN  Mod.  raint.  V.  ix.  viii.  §  6  He  delivers  his .  articles 
.  .to  his  ravenous  customers;  palateless;  gluttonous. 

Palatial  (pal*-Jal),  a.1  [f.  L.  palati-um 
PALACE  +  -AL.J  Of  the  nature  or  character  of 
a  palace ;  pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  palace ; 
splendid,  magnificent  (as  a  building). 

1754  A.  DRUMMOND  Trav.  xiii.  271 A  very  magnificent  struc- 
ture, .builtinlhepalalialslileoflhosedays.  i8s8HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  fy  It.  Note-oks.  1.  12  Palatial  edifices,  which  are  better 
for  a  stranger  to  look  at,  than  for  his  own  people  to  pay  for. 
1884  Graphic  9  Aug.  134/1  Some  of  the  most  palatial  hotels. 

Hence  Palatia-lity  (-Jlse'liti) ;  Pala-tially  adv. 

1894  Harper's  Weekly  A  fag.  7  Apr.  317  In  point  of 
'  palatiality '  the  newly,  .reconstructed  house,  .leads the  list. 
1893  F.  F.  MOORE  Gray  Eye  or  So  III.  130  Not  palatially, 
.  .but  still  pleasantly. 

t  Palatial,  a.2,  sb.,  obs.  irreg.  form  for  PALATAL. 

1775  ASH  Suppl.,  Palatial.  1792  SIR  W.  JONES  Orif.  <fr 
Fam.  of  Nations  Wks.  1799  I.  139  Dentals  being  changed 
for  dentals,  and  palatials  for  palatials.  1828-32  WEBSTER, 
Palatial,  pertaining  to  the  palate ;  as,  the  palatial  retrac- 
tion of  the  tongue.  Barrow. 

Pala'tian,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  palati-um  +  -AN.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  palace  ;  =  PALATIAL. 

1843  DISRAELI  Sybil  n.  i,  The. .easy  chairs  ..  imparted 
even  to  this  palatian  chamber  a  lively  and  habitable  air. 

t  Pala'tiate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -at.  [f.  L. 
palati-um  +  -ATE  2  2.]  =  PALATIAL  0.1  Hence 
f  Pala-tiately  adv. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  VII.  307  The  great  Palatial  Mansion, 
where  the . .  Vicegerent  hath  his  residence.  IMd.  vrll.  301 
Palatial  Tauernes,  the  worst  whereof,  may  lodge  a  Monar- 
chicke  trayne.  Ibid.  IV.  139  External!  decorements  of  fabricks 
palatiatly  exlended. 


PALATIC. 

Falatic  (palre-tik),  a.  (sb.)  rare.  [f.  L.  palat- 
um  PALATE  +  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate ; 
palatal,  b.  si.  =  PALATAL  B.  a. 

i66g  HOLDKR  Elem.  Speech  38  The  3  Labial  B.  P.  M.  arc 
Parallel  to  the  3  Gingival  T.  D.  N,  and  to  the  3  Palatick 
K.  G.  Ng.  i8«8  lilackiv.  Mag.  XX11I.  590 [It)  nullifies  the 
nalatic  susceptibility.  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ea.  towards 
Crit.  Method  69  Palatic  taste  is  a  matter  of  native  bias. 

So  tFala'tical  a.  Obs.;  t  Palati-oian  (psela- 
ti'Jan)  noncc-wd.  [after  politician],  one  skilled  in 
matters  of  the  palate. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glassogr.,  Palatical,  pertaining  to,  or  that 
pleaseth  the  palate.  «8»i  Edin.  Rev.  XXXV.  61  A  profound 
palatician,  and  mistress  of  the  art  of.  .combining  flavours. 

Palatiform  (palse'tif^im),  a.  Entom.  [f.  L. 
paldt-um  +  -FOBM.]  Applied  to  the  tongue  of  an 
insect  when  closely  nnited  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  labium. 

i8a6  in  KTRBY  &  Sp.  Enlomol.  IV.  313.    1857  in  MAYNE. 

Falatinal  (paloc-tinal),  a.  [f.  L.  palatin-us 
PALATINE  a.1  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to  a  palatinate. 

'793  Stale  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  222/2  A  continued  corre- 
spondence between  the  military  commanders,  the  palatinal 
confederation's, .  .and  the  general  confederation. 

Palatinate  (pflwttoA,  pse-latin^t),  sb.  Also 
7  -at.  [f.  PALATINE  sbl  +  -ATE  1 ;  in  F.  palatinat 
(1611  inCotgr.).] 

1.  The  territory  or  district  nnder  the  rule  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  palatine  or  count-palatine. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Palatinate,  the  Country  or  chief  Seat  of  a 
Count  Palatine  or  Paladine.  1669  Land.  Gas.  No.  420/1 
The  Deputies  of  the  Palatinates  of  Eraslavie,  Podolie  and 
Volime  have  put  in  a  claim  for  a  reimbursement  of  their 
Noblesse.  1684  Scanderbeg  Rediv.  ii.  20  The  Realm  [of 
Poland]  being  divided  into  Thirty  four  Palatinates  or  Govern- 
ments. 17*8  Ann. Reg.  13/2  The  Russian  army.. formed  a 
line  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracovia.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Ah-. 
I.  v.  260  Over  Europe  there  were  inexhaustible  varieties  of 
palatinates,  margravates,  regalities,  and  the  like,  enjoying 
their  own  separate  privileges. 

b.  In  England  or  Ireland:  A  county  palatine 
or  palatine  earldom :  see  COUNTY  1  7,  PALATINE 
a.1  a  b.  Also  applied  to  American  colonies  the 
Proprietors  of  which  had  palatine  rights. 

Such  were  Carolina,  Maryland  (1634-92,  1715-76),  Maine  : 
see  PALATINE  a.1  2  b,  sb.1  2  d. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  247  These  two  (Chester  and 
Lancaster).. may  be  called  Lay  Palatinats  with  vs  ;  for  also 
of  great  autoritie  are  the  other  two  of  Durham  and  Ely,  but 
both  Bishopriques.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Palatinate,  or 
County  Palatine,  is  a  principal  County  or  Shire,  having  as 
it  were  the  same  authority,  as  the  Palace  or  Kings  Royal 
Court  hath.  1669  J.  LOCKE  Canst.  Carolina  ix.  in  33  Defi. 
Kfr.  Rep.  359  To  every  county  there  shall  be  three  as  y* 
hereditary  nobility  of  this  pallatinate  [Carolina].  1817 
HAI.LAM  Canst.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xviii.  351  In  all  these 
palatinates  [in  Ireland],  .the  king's  process  had  its  course 
only  within  the  lands  belonging  to  the  church.  1874  STUBBS 
Canst.  Hist.  I.  ix.  I  98.  271  Two  of  these  palatinates,  the 
earldom  of  Chester  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  retained 
much  of  their  character  to  our  own  days.  1882  L.  STEPHEN 
Sifift  i.  2  Godwin  Swift  was  made  Attorney-General  in  the 
palatinate  of  Tipperary  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

C.  The  Palatinate,  Rhine  P.,  a  state  of  the  old 
Herman  Empire,  under  the  rule  of  the  Pfalzgraf  or 
Connt  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  seven 
original  electors  of  the  Empire. 

It  originally  included  the  district  immediately  dependent 
upon  Aachen,  the  original  imperial  capital,  but  afterwards 
comprised  two  districts  higher  up  the  Rhine,  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate,  which  are  now  absorbed  in 
Bavaria  and  other  adjacent  states. 

c  1580  BACON  State  Europe  Wks.  1879  1. 367/1  During  the 
life  of  the  last  elector,  Ludovic  dwelt  at  Amberg  in  the  higher 
Palatinate.  1619  LUSHINGTON  Refetif.  Serin,  in  Pkenix 
(1708)  II.  477  The  Catholick  is  for  the  Spanish  Match,  and  the 
Protestant  for  restoring  the  Palatinate.  1637  Documents 
agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  74  It  is  said  that  some  messinger 
shall  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Emperour  to  demaund  the 
Palatinates  and  the  Electorate,  and  to  give  his  Imperial! 
Majestic  notice  of  this  confederacy.  1701  MACKINTOSH 
find.  Gallic*  Wks,  1846  III.  12  Who. .issues  with  calm 
and  cruel  apathy  his  orders  to  butcher  the  Protestants  of 
Languedoc,  or  to  lay  in  ashes  the  villages  of  the  Palatinate. 
1876  BANI.-KUFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxviii.  205  Germans,  fugitives 
from  the  devastated  Palatinate. 

2.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  the  German  Pala- 
tinate ;  cf.  PALATINE  sb.1  5. 

1709  Land  Gaz.  No.  4561/3  Proposals,  .for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Palatinates  Transportation  into  the  Province  of 
Carolina.  1890  Critic  (U.S.)  I  Feb.  51/2  Washington., 
encouraged  the  importation  of  the  Palatinates  who  fled  from 
Germany  to  find  peace  and  comfort  in  the  American  colonies. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  palatinate. 
1671  PETTY  Pat.  Anal.  vi.  Tracts  (1769*  326  There  is  also 

a  palatinate  court  in  Tipperary.  1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Con- 
necticut 75  He.  .procured  from  the  incaution  of  Charles  II. 
as  ample  a  charter  as  was  ever  given  to  a  palatinate  state. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  ix.  §  98.  271  note.  The  palatinate 
jurisdiction  of  Durham  was  transferred  to  the  crown  in 
1836.  1900  Q.  A'«'.  Apr.  425  A  chief  reason  for  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Palatinate  See. 

Hence  Fala  tlnate  v .  trans,  (nonce-wd.~),  to  make 
into  a  palatinate  or  county  palatine. 

ai66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Chesh.  i.  (1662)  171  Lancashire., 
relateth  to  Cheshire  as  the  copy  to  the  original,  being  Pala- 
tinated  but  by  King  Edward  the  third,  referring  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  to  have  his  regal  jurisdiction. 

Palatine  (pse-latain,  -in),  0.1  and  rf.l  Also  5 
palatyn.e,  6  pallatyne,  (7  -een),  7-8  pallatine, 
palatin;  7  paladine;  5  palen-,  palyntyne,  6 
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pallentine,  6-7  palentine,  palantine,  -yne.  [a. 
F.  palatin,  -ine  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
paliitin-us  of  or  belonging  to  the  palStium  or 
PALACE^  as  sb.  'an  officer  of  the  palace,  a 
chamberlain '.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  imperial 
palace  of  the  Caesars ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  palace 
or  court  of  the  German  emperors ;  of  or  belonging 
to  a  palace ;  of  the  character  of  or  befitting  a  palace; 
palatial. 

1398  STOW  Surv.  37  The  Citie  of  London . .  hath  in  the  East 
a  very  great  &  most  strong  Palatine  Tower.  1604  R.  CAWDRKY 
Table  Alph.,  Palatine,  belonging  to  a  Princes  Court,  or 
pallace.  a  1735  HEARNE  tr.  Petrus  Biesensis  in  Agnes 
Strickland  Queens  Eng.  (1842)  I.  317  Your  king,  .gave  him- 
self up  to  palatine  idleness.  1819  KEATS  Lamia  an  In 
Pluto's  gardens  palatine.  1859  PARKER  Dam.  Archil.  III. 
II.  vii.  372  The  pure  palatine  nature  of  these  is  shewn  in 
an  excellent  treatise  abstracted  by  Pennant. 

2.  Possessing  royal  privileges ;  having  a  jurisdic- 
tion (within  the  territory)  such  as  elsewhere  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  alone. 

a.  In  Count,  Earl  (Lord)  Palatine :  see  COUNT 
si.2  i  (also  CODNTY  sb.2). 

Count  Palatine  was  sometimes  used  in  I7th  c  as  =  (Eng- 
lish) Earl  Palatine;  but  occurs  in  Eng.  Hist,  chiefly  as  the 
title  of  the  Pfalzgraf,  PALSGRAVE,  or  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  and  esp.  of  Frederick  who  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  James  I,  ancestress  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Great  Britain,  also  called,  as  an  elector  of  the  German 
Empire,  Elector  Palatine,  and  sometimes  Prince  Palatine. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  237  b,  Came  to  London 
Duke  Frederyke  of  Bauyre  Countye  Palantyne  or  Pals- 

rue  of  the  Ryne.  c  1580  BACON  State  Europe  Wks.  1879 
367/1  The  elector  palatine  Ludovic,  a  Lutheran ;  his 
chief  abode  is  at  Heidelberg.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel. 
Wks.  (Globe)  621/2  A  Palsgrave . .  that  is,  an  Earlc  Palentine. 
i6ia  SELDEN  Itlustr.  Drayton's  Poly-alb,  xi.  181  William 
the  Conqueror,  first  created  one  Hugh  Wolfe  a  Norman, 
Count  Palatine  of  Chester.  1612  Harl.  MS.  5176,  If.  212 
[Ceremonial  of  the  Marriage]  On  St.  John  day,  the  27 
of  Decembre  Frederick  Count  Palatin  and  Elector  was 
affianced  and  contracted  in  the  Banquetting  House  at 
White-hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  sitting  in  slate. 
1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  106  Randolph,  surnamed  Blunde- 
vile..the  sixth  Earle  Palatine  of  Chester.  1658  PHILLIPS 
s.  v.  Palatinate,  One  of  the  Electors  of  the  Roman  Empire 
called  the  Palsgrave,  or  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhene.  1684 
Scanderbcg  Rediv.  iii.  31  The  Daughter  of  the  Princess 
Pallatine.  1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III  (1839) 
331  Frederick  elector  palatine,  a  prince  young,  high-spirited, 
and  in  power  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  Protestants.  1818 
BYRON  Mazeppa  viii,  An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine,  Was  he, 
the  proud  Count  Palatine.  1900  LAPSLEY  County  Pal. 
Durham  2  To-day  the  queen-empress  is  also  countess 
palatine  of  Durham.  Ibid.  218  n.  3  It  was  said  by  justice 
Newton  that  the  lord  palatine,  in  producing  a  vouchee  was 
acting  as  the  servant  of  the  king's  court  ( Yearbk.  19  Hen.  VI 
Hil.  52). 

b.  In  County  Palatine,  Palatine  County:   see 
COUNTY  1  7  ;  rarely  used  in  sense  of  the  (German)    ! 
PALATINATE.     Palatine  earUom,  the  territory  or 
dominion  of  an  earl  palatine  -  County  Palatine. 

1436  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  497/2  The  Justices  of  our  saide 
Soveraigne  Lorde  of  his  Countee  Palentyne.  1461  Ibid.  V. 
478/2  That  the  Counte  of  Lanca-str'  be  a  Counte  Palatyne. 
1610  BACON  Draught  of  Proclam.  Wks.  1879  II.  118/2 
Neither  can  we  think  it  safe  for  us . .  that  the  county  Palatine 
carrying  with  itself  an  electorate,  .should  now  become  at 
the  disposing  of  that  house  [of  Austria].  1639  Charter  of 
Maine  in  Baxter  Sir  F.  Gorges  (1890)  II.  127  Together  with 
..as  large  and  ample .. Prerogatives  Royalties  Liberties  .. 
within  the  said  province. .as  the  Bishop  of  Durham  within 
the  Bishoprick  or  County  Palatine  of  Durham.  1874^  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  I.  xL  §  124.  363  note.  The  first  creation  of  a 
palatine  earldom  under  that  name  is  that  of  Lancaster  in  1351. 
C.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  count  or  earl  palatine, 
or  to  a  county  palatine,  or  palatinate. 

1638-9  Laws  Maryland  in  Archives  of  M.  (1883)  I.  48 
The  Lord  Proprietarte  shall  be  allowed  all . .  the  like  pre- 
rogatives and  Royall  Rights  as  are  usually  or  of  right  due 
or  belonging  to  a  Court  Pallatine.  1814  GALT  Rothelan  I. 
n.  x.  239  The  rich  palatine  city  of  Durham.  1817  HALLAM 
Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  i.  7  In  a  few  counties  there  still  re- 
mained a  palatine  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  the  king's  courts. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xL  §  124.  364  He  [Roger 
Montgomery]  also  may  have  possessed  palatine  rights. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  German  Palatinate. 
1644  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  (1736)  III.  222  His  Grace  has 

forgot  his  refusing  to  licence  the  Palatine  Confession  of 
Faith.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3139/3  The  Palatin  Troops 
are  returned  from  the  Upper  Rhine.  1755  CARTE  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  i  The  Palatine  alliance  flattered  James  with  the 
expectation  of  acquiring  a  mighty  interest  in  Germany. 
1768  Chron.  in  Ann.  Kef.  64/1  The  elector,  .instituted  a  new 
order  of  knighthood,  entitled  the  order  of  the  Palatine-lion. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palatines :  see  PALA- 
TINE l  B.  5. 

1710  Gov.  R.  HUNTER  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  (1855)  V.  165 
We  want  still  three  of  the  Palatin  Ships  and  those  arrived 
are  in  a  deplorable  sickly  condition. 

B.  sb.  [elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.  (which  began 
already  in  L.).J 

I.  1.  As  proper  name  :  short  for  Palatine  Hill, 
Mans  Palatinus,  at  Rome.     (See  PALACE  j*.1) 

1656  BLOI-NT  Glossogr.,  Palatine, ..may  also  be  taken  for    ' 
the  Hill  Palatinus  in  Rome.    1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  «r  It. 
1st.  I.  329  Of  the  Circus  Maximus  we  can  still  trace  the    j 
shape,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine. 

II.  Repr.  L.  palatinus  officer  of  the  palace,  and 
senses  thence  historically  arising. 


PALATINE. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  imperial  palace;   orig.  the 
chamberlain,  the  mayor  or  major  of  the  palace; 
a  chief  minister  of  the  empire. 

1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  (1631)  313  Constantine  the 
Great..  caused  this  proclamation  to  be  made:  If  there  be 
any..  that  assureth  himself  he  can  truly..  prove  anything 
against  any  of  my  Judges  Karles,  Friends  or  Palatines,,  .let 
him  come  safely,  and  informe  roe.  1614  SELUEN  Titles  Hon. 
27  Publique  Notaries  are  to  bee  made  only  by  the  Emperor, 
his  Palatines,  or  such  like.  1679  EVERARD  Prat.  Prince* 
Europe  28  The  Election  of  a  Palatine  or  Major  of  the 
Palace,  who  was  the  Consul  and  Head  of  the  People. 

b.  Hence,   by  development  of  the   authority 
delegated  to  such  officers  of  the  palace  :  A  lord 
having  sovereign  power  over  a  province  or  depen- 
dency of  an  empire  or  realm  ;   a  great  feudatory  ; 
a  vassal  exercising  royal  privileges  in  his  province. 

Applied  esp.  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  rulers  o!  Hungary, 
the  great  lords  of  Poland  ana  Lithuania,  Counts  Palatine 
of  Germany,  Burgundy,  etc. 

1591  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  260  To.  .stir  up  the  kinge 
of  Polland  and  greatest  pallentines  and  princes  of  power  tn 
Littuania.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  73  Many 
other  great  Princes  ..  namely,  .  .Henry  Palatine  of  Rhine,.. 
with  some  others.  1630  R.  Johnson  s  Kingd.  9f  Camtnw.  402 
Saros  Patak,  where  trie  Palatine  or  Earle.  marcher  of  that 
part  of  Hungaria,  subject  to  Bethlen  Gabor,  usually  keepes 
his  residence.  160  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  i.  3 
Certain  great  Officers,  named  Castellains  and  Palatines, 
who  are  little  Sovereign  Lords,  or  Petty  Kings,  every  one 
in  his  own  Territorie.  1681  NEVILF.  Plato  Rediv.  157  Poland 
U  both  Governed  and  Possessed  by  some  very  great  Persons 
or  Potentates,  called  Palatines.  1603  Mem.  Cnt.  Teckely 
I.  12  Francis  Wesselini  was  then  Palatine  of  the  Kingdom 
(of  Hungary].  1710  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia  (1758)  32 
Descended  from  their  Waywodes,  or  Palatines.  1830  MRS. 
OPIE  7  Dec.  in  Mem.  (1854)  xviii.  271  The  costume  of  a  Polish 
Palatine,  who  soon  after  entered.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr. 
IX.  ii.  IV.  18/212  There  were  besides  ..  Otho  the  palatine 
of  Burgundy  .  .  the  palgraves  of  Thuringia,  Wittlesbach,  and 
numberless  other  counts  and  nobles. 

c.  In  England  and  Ireland  :  An  earl  palatine  ; 
the  lord  of  a  county  palatine. 

i6»  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  107  These  absolute 
Palatines  made  Barons  and  Knights,  .  made  their  own 
judges,  .  .so  as  the  King's  writ  did  not  run  in  those  counties. 
1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Enf.  I.  Ixxi.  (1739)  189  Divers 
men  had  Prisons  to  their  own  use  ;  some  as  Palatines,  others 
of  Lords  of  Franchise,  and  others  by  power  and  usurpation. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  v.  322  The  spiritual  Palatine 
of  Durham  and  the  temporal  Palatine  of  Chester  stood  alone 
in  the  possession  of  their  extraordinary  franchises. 

fd.  In  some  of  the  American  Colonies,  the  title 
of  the  Lord  Proprietor  or  senior  Proprietor  of  the 
province.  (Esp.  in  Carolina:  see  PALATINATE  i  b.) 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1669  J.  LOCKE  Canst.  Carolina  ii.  in  33  Dep.  Kfr.  Ret.  258 
The  eldest  of  the  lords  proprietors  shall  be  palatin,  ana  upon 
y«  decease  of  y*  palatin  y*  eldest  of  the  seven  surviving  pro- 
prietors shall  always  succeed  him.  Ibid,  xxvii.  261  Y-  Pala- 
tin's  Court,  consisting  of  y*  Palatine  and  y«  other  seaven 
proprietors.  1707  J.  ARCHDALE  New  Descr.  Carolina  12. 
1808  D.  RAMSAY  Hitt.  S.  Carolina  I.  ii.  31. 

3.  //.  In  reference  to  the  later  Roman  Empire: 
The  troops  of  the  palace;  the  praetorians. 

£•1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Farms  Wks.  (1711)  26/2  With 
joyful  cries  The  all  triumphing  palatines  of  .skies  Salute  thy 
rising.  1781  GIBBON  Dtct.  tr  F.  xvii.  (1846  II.  36  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine  a  popular  and  even  legal  distinction 
was  admitted  between  the  Palatines  and  ine  Borderers  ; 
the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and 
the  troops  of  the  frontier.  1788  Ibid.  xli.  IV.  21  Bel  sarius 
was  instructed  .  .  to  compute  the  military  force  of  palatines 
or  borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
Africa, 

1  4.  The  territory  ruled  by  a  palatine  ;  a  county 
palatine  or  palatinate.  Obs. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Hitt.  Irel.  in  Halinshed  1  1.  142/1  He  .  vsed 
his  authoritie  to  decide  matters  in  and  throughout  the 
palantine  of  Kerne,  icoo  DYKMOK  Ireland  (  18431  l8  This 
cuntry  [Kerry)  was  a  Pallatyne  to  the  Erie  of  Desmond,  the 
lyberties  and  royalties  whereof,  .caused  him  to  grow  insolent 
aboue  measure. 

6.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  palatinate. 

In  quot.  1610,  applied  to  inhabitants  of  Chester:  in  those 
from  1709  onwards,  to  the  refugees  from  the  Rhine  Pala- 
tinate, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Colonies. 

1610  Chester's  Tri.  Ded.  3  We  (poore  Palatine*)  from  our 
best  hearts  ..  object  to  thy  eye,  The  fruit  of  rich  Loues 
Industrie.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4438/2,  loooo  Palatines 
are  order'd  to  march  towards  the  Moselle.  1709  in  Picton 
L'pool  Mnnic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  23  Thirty  persoai  of  the  poor 
Pallatines.  Ibid,  The  Pallatines  lately  receivd  into  this 
burrough.  1773  Hist.  Brit.  Dom.  N.  Amer.  n.  i.  70  The 
British  Colonies  have  received  many  emigrant  Palatines 
and  Saltzburghers  from  Germany.  1855  MACALLAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xx.  IV.  485  It  was  idle,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the 
poor  Huguenots  or  the  poor  Palatines. 

HI.  6.  [a.  Tt  .  palatine  :  so  called  (1676)  from 
the  Princess  Palatine,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans: 
see  Littre'.]  A  fur  tippet  worn  by  women.  Also 


.  Go*.  No.  2132/4  Lost.  .,  a  black  laced  Palatin 
with  Diamond  Tags  upon  black   RiboiL     a  1687 
Scarron.,  jEn.  II.  (1693)63  (D.)  With  top-knots  fine  to  mat 
'em  pretty,  With  tippet  pallateen  and  settee.     174*  C 
Ma/.si  An  ordinance  has  been  published  at  Copenhagen 

J"*A'.-?T  f     ,.      .i,  ___  '       __  !_.:.._.-     ...nnl»nc  hand- 


„„,,  rttufhters  II    xvu  72   Had  not  Mademoi» 
m[«ed  B^hltl  accompany  her  and  Fraulein  Lebrunn  ,o 
purchase  their  new  mufls  and  palatines  T  ^ 


PALATINE. 

Palatine  (pse-latain,  -in),  a.2  and  rf.2     [a.  F. 
palatin,-ine  (Cotgr.  1611),  f.  L.patdt-um  PALATE.] 
A.  adj.     1.   Anat.,  etc.      Of  or  belonging  to 
the  p  ilate ;  situated  in  or  upon  the  palate. 

1656  [see  2],  1720  HALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  7  These 
Glands  ..  receive  different  Names,  according  to  the  Part 
they  belong  to;  as  Labial,  Buccal,  Palatine.  1828  STAKK 
Elem.  Nut.  Hist.  I.  354  Anguis,. .  no  palatine  teeth.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  73  The  maxilla  sends  inwards  a  large  horizontal 
process  called  the  palatine  plate. 

b.  Produced  by  malformation  of  the  palate. 

1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed-4)  I.  429  The  obscure  pala- 
tine voice,  .can  only  be  assisted  by  rilling  up  the  fissure  in 
the  palate  with  a  silver  plate. 

f  2.  Phonetics.  =  PALATAL  A.  2.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Palatine,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Palate.  Hence,  Palatine  letters  are  such  as  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  help  of  the  Palate,  as  G.  T.  R.  etc.  1711  J. 
GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  286  Guttural,  Palatine  and  Labial 
sounds.  1773  MONBODDO  Language  (1774)  1.  m.  xiv.  675  In 
Greek,  y,  «,  f,  \ .  .are  all  palatine  consonants. 

B  sb.  1.  Anat.  (pi.)  Short  for  palatine  tones  : 
The  two  bones,  right  and  left,  which  form  the  hard 
palate. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  S,  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  178 
The  pleurapophyses  . .  are  called  '  palatines  '.  1878  BELL 
Gegenbaur's  Contf.  Anat.  461  In  front  of  the  pterygoid  lie 
the  palatines. 

f  2.  Phonetics.   =  PALATAL  B.  2.  Obs. 

1696  IValliss  Ace.  Pass.  Life  in  Hearne's  R.  Brunne 
(1725'  App.  i.  to  Pref.  166  Some  letters  were  Labials,  some 
Dentals,  some  Palatines,  and  some  Gutturals.  1776  J. 
RICHARDSON  A  rabic  Gram.  8.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  434  The  consonants,  .gutturals,  compounds,  pala- 
tines, dentals,  and  labials. 

Pa'latineship.  rare.  [f.  PALATINE  si.1  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office  of  a  palatine  or  count  palatine. 

1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  424  Our  Nation  was  not 
without  its  Local  Count  Palatines,  .as  those  of  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Pembroke,  and  the  Palatineships  belonging  to 
the  Bishopricks  of  Durham  and  Ely. 

t  Palatine'SS.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ESS.]  A 
female  palatine;  the  wife  of  a  (count)  palatine. 

1559  AYLMER  tfar&orowe  F  ij,  Conrad  Palatin,  left  behinde 
him  one  only  doughter  Agnes,  which  was  Palatinesse.  1652 
J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  XL  288  The  two  Palati- 
nesses  strove  . .  which  should  render  best  Offices  to  the 
Prisoner. 

Pala-tinoid.  [f.  as  PALATINE  a.2  (from  L.  pala- 
ttivi  palate)  +  -oil).]  A  proprietary  name  for  a 
particular  form  in  which  medicines  are  made  up  in 
a  cachet  of  soluble  jujube,  so  as  to  render  them 
tasteless  and  easily  assimilated. 

1890  Lftncft  i  Nov.  38  (Advt.)  The  new  tasteless  form  of 
administering  Nauseous  Drugs.  Palatinoids  convey  to  the 
stomach  Powders  in  their  Natural  free  state. 

Pa'latist.  rare.  [f.  PALATE  sb.  +  -IST.]  A 
person  who  studies  his  palate  ;  an  epicure. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta,  iv.  75,  I  will  plainly  deliuer  my 
opinion,  whatsoeuer  the  sensuall  Palatist  shall  deeme. 

Falatitis  (pzlatai-tis).  [f.  L.  paldttim  palate 
+  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  palate ;  a  form  of  stomatitis  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Falative  (pas'lativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  PALATE  sb. 
+  -IVE.]  Appealing  to  the  palate  or  taste. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  11.  §  i  Glut  not  thy  sense 
with  palative  Delights.  1880  Academy  21  Aug.  143/2  The 

i_j —  .  but  the  interest 

last  few  bars  are 

Palate- (pal^to,  p£e:lat0),  comb,  form  of  L./a/a- 
tum  PALATE,  in  scientific  words,  chiefly  anatomical. 

Falato-de-ntal  (Phonetics)  a.,  pertaining  to 
palate  and  teeth ;  applied  to  consonants  produced 
by  placing  the  tongue  against  the  palate  immedi- 
ately behind  the  teeth ;  sb.,  a  consonant  so  pro- 
duced. Palato-glo'ssal  a.,  belonging  to  or 
connecting  the  palate  and  the  tongue;  sb.,  the 
palatoglossal  muscle  or  palatoglossus.  Falato- 
gnathous  (-p-gnajras)  a.  [Gr.  71/0805  jaw],  affected 
with  cleft  palate.  Palato-iua'xillary  a.  [L. 
maxilla  jaw],  belonging  to  or  connecting  the 
palate  and  the  (upper  or  lower)  jaw  or  jaw-bone. 
Palato-na'sal  a.,  belonging  to  or  connecting  the 
palate  and  the  nose.  Falato-pharyngeal  (-farrn- 
d.^/al)  a.,  belonging  to  or  connecting  the  palate  and 
the  pharynx ;  sb.,  the  palato-pharyngeal  muscle  or 
palatopharyngeus.  Pa'latopla-sty  Surf.  [Gr. 
ir\a.aafiv  to  mould],  plastic  surgery  of  the  palate. 
Palato-pterygoid  (-pte'rigoid)  a.,  belonging  to 
the  palatine  and  pterygoid  bones;  sb.,  a  bone 
composed  of  these  united.  Falato-pte'rygo- 
trua  drate  a.,  pertaining  to  the  palatine,  pterygoid, 
and  quadrate  bones ;  sb.,  a  cartilaginous  structure 
representing  these  in  certain  fishes.  Palato- 
quadrate  (-kwg'dr^t)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  com- 
bining the  palatine  and  quadrate  bones ;  also  sb. 
(sc.  bone,  cartilage).  PalatorrJxaphy  (pjelatfrrafi) 
Surf.  [Or.  (Sa<f>i7  suture]  :  see  quot. 

1844  KEY  Alphabet,  etc.  55  D.  .is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
order  of  dentals,  or  *palato-dentals.  Ibid,  99  T  is  the  thin 
letter  of  the  dental  or  palato-dental  series.  1893  Syd.  Soc. 
Lejr.t  *  P[alaloglossal\/old,  the  anterior  pillar  ofthe  fauces. 
1782  MONRO  Anat,  92  Each  of  the  two  *palato.ttia-villary 


dirge,  .for  female  voices,  is  very  pleasing..;  but  the  interest 
is  not  maintained  to  the  very  end.     The  1; 
popular  rather  than  palative. 
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[sutures]  is  at  the  back  part  of  the  side  of  each  nostril.  1880 
GiJNTHiiR  Fishes  76  The  palate-maxillary  apparatus.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbaur's  Cotnp,  A  nai.  448  A  firm  framework  for  the 
*palato-pharyngeal  cavity.  1893  Syd,  Soc.  Lcx.^P\alato- 
pkaryngeat}  fold,  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  II.  278  *Palatoplasty.  1854  OWEN 
Skel,  fy  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nai.  I.  235  The  *palato- 
pterygoid  process.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aniw. 
Life  396  The  palato-pterygoid  of  Urodela  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuous membrane-bone  subsequently  divided.  Ibid.  413  In 
the  latter  \Holocephali  among  Pisces]  the  palato-pterygo- 
quadrate  cartilage  is  continuous  with  the  cranium. . .  The 
palato-pterygo-quadrate  is  continuous  with  the  cranium  in 
Dipnoi.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  38  The  *palato- 
quadrate  cartilages.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vert.  135  [In 
osseous  fishes]  the  palato-quadrate  arch  is  represented  by 
several  bones,  of  which  the  most  constant  are  the  palatine 
in  front  and  the  quadrate  behind  and  below.  1857  WAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  *Palatoraphytterm  for  the  operation  of  uniting 
by  suture  the  cleft  palate.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pat'a- 
torrhaphy^  the  suturing  of  a  cleft  palate. 

Palaulays :  see  PALLALL. 

Palaver  (pala/vsi),  sb.  Also  8  palanver,  tydial. 
fa-,  [ad.  Pg.  palavra  word,  speech,  talk  =  Sp./<z- 
labra  (in  OP.  paravoay  OSp.  paraula^  Diez),  It. 
parola,  F.  parole :— L.  parabola  parable,  in  early 
med.L.  '  story,  tale,  word '.  Palavra  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  Portuguese  traders  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  for  a  talk  or  colloquy  with  the  natives 
(quot.  1735),  to  have  been  there  picked  up  by 
English  sailors  (quot.  1771)1  and  to  have  passed 
from  nautical  slang  into  colloquial  use:  cf. fetish. 

Hotten's  Slang  Diet,  has  nantee palaver  =  *  cease  talking ', 
app.  corr.  of  Pg.  nao  tern  palabra  =  '  have  or  hold  no 
speech  '.J 

1.  A  talk,  parley,  conference,  discussion  :   chiefly 
applied  to  conferences,  with  much  talk,  between 
African  or  other  uncivilized  natives,  and  traders  or 
travellers. 

1735  J.  ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  103  He  found  it  as  the  Fetish- 
Man  had  said,  and  a  Palaaver  being  called,  Peter  recovered 
two  Ounces  of  Gold  Damage.  1771  GOLDSM.  Prol.  to 
Cradock's  Zobeide  28  (Spoken  in  the  character  of  a  sailor) 
No  doubt  they're  all  barbarians  ..  I'll  try  to  make  palaver 
with  them  though.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenan's  vi,  Next 
morning  a  solemn  palaver  (as  the  natives  of  Madagascar 
call  their  national  convention)  was  held.  1835  MARRYAT 
Jac.  Faithf.  xxlx,  Now  take  the  other  sofa,  anolet  us  have 
a  long  palaver,  as  the  Indians  say.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXVI.  345  Like  the  word  palaver,  which  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers lent  to  the  dusky  natives  of  Western  Africa.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  252  '  How  long  does  a  palaver 
usually  take  to  talk  round  here?'  I  ask.  'The  last  one 
I  talked  ',  says  Pagan,  '  took  three  weeks'. 

2.  Applied   contemptuously   to    (what   is   con- 
sidered) unnecessary,  profuse,  or  idle  talk  ;  'jaw*. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  265  Damme,  said  the 
outlaw,  none  of  your  palaver.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  i. 
Wks.  1799  I.  173  Let's  have  none  of  your  palaver  here. 
c  1817  HOGG  Tales  fy  S&,  V.  272  It  was  probably  as  well 
that  I  did  not  make  too  great  a  palaver.  1839  CARLYLE 
Chartism  ix.  170  One's  right  . .  to  send  one's  '  twenty- 
thousandth  part  of  a  master  of  tongue-fence  to  National 
Palaver '.  1885  R.  GARNETT  De  Quinceys  Confess.  Introd.  16 
[DeQuincey'sJbesettingsin  is  palaver — not  however  imbecile 
garrulity,  but.  .the.  .expatiation  of  the  princess  whose  Hps 
dropped  diamonds. 

b.  Talk  intended  to  cajole,  flatter,  or  wheedle. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  ix.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  F  5  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  palaver  ?  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  HI.  i. 
(1862)  195  The  peculiar  style  of  palaver,  .the  unique  flattery 
. .  with  which  the  gipsy  accosts  you.  1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss., 
Falakver,  unctuous  politeness,  exaggerated [civility  expressed 
in  words.  '  Hey'd  sich  a  lot  o'  falahver  with  him  '. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^    as  palaver-court ',   -house^ 
-man,  -room. 

1735  J.  ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  53  So  much  as  he  can  prove. . 
at  the  Palaaver-Court,  to  have  been  defrauded  of.  Ibid.  63 
Every  Town  hereabouts  had  a  Palaaver- Room.  Ibid.  74 
The  Palaaver-Man  [demands]  ipj.  1803  T.  WINTERBOTTOM 
Sierra  Leone  I.  v.  85  The  Africans  . .  hold  their  meetings 
in  the  burree,  or  palaver  house.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Equat. 
Afr.  vi.  50  The  chiefs  house  and  the  palaver-house  are 
larger  than  the  others. 

Palaver  (pala'vsj),  v.  Also  8  dial.  fa-,  [f.  prec. 
(There  is  no  corresponding  vb,  in  Pg.  or  Sp.).] 

1.  intr.  To  talk  profusely  or  unnecessarily ;   to 
'jaw',  'jabber*;  to  talk  plausibly  or  flatteringly. 
(In  quot.  1877,  to  hold  a  colloquy,  to  parley.) 

*733»  '7*4  [see  PALAVERING  below].  1778  Miss  BURNEY 
Evelina  xvi,  And  palaver  in  French  gibberish  ?  1791-3  in 
Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  372,  I  heard  Mr.  Thelwalt 
palaver  one  day.  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.)  Spectre  Tap- 
pington  (1882)  342  [I]  had  no  time  to  stop  palavering  with 
him  any  way.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  x.  285  The 
worthy  man,  having  fpent  all  day  in  Assouan,  visiting, 
palavering,  bargaining,  was  now  going  home. 

b.  trans,  with  what  is  spoken  as  obj. 

1853  £••  BRONTE  Villette  xiii,  Telling  her  nursery  tales  and 
palavering  the  little  language  for  her  benefit. 

c.  trans.  To  talk  out  of  or  into  something ;  to 
talk  (any  one)  over,  by  palaver. 

1767  Woman  of  Fashion  II.  170,  I  won't  be  palaver'd  out 
of  my  Prerogative.  1781  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Geo.  Batcman  II. 
115  They  easily  palavers  themselves  into  ladies  favours. 
1798  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hoy  Wks.  1812  IV. 
418  No  palavering  me  over  with  '  my  dear  friend  '. 

2.  trans.  To  treat  with  palaver;  to  flatter,  wheedle. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  V.  T.,  Pallaver,  to  flatter.     1815  W.  H. 

IRELAND  Scribble omani a  149  To  write  silly  odes,  and  palaver 
the  great.  1863  READE  Hard  Cash  I.  vii.  214  Dodd  never 
spoke  to  his  officers  like  a  ruffian,  nor  yet  palavered  them. 


PALE. 

Hence  Pala'vering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
1733  Revolution  Politicks  n.  53  Here's  Bo-Pe 
falavering.—  A   Protestant   Mask   under  two  Fa 
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FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  II.  Wks.  1790  I.  179  Have  a.  .caution 
that  [he]  .  .  does  not  cajole  you  ;  he  is  a  damn'd  palavering 
fellow.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  xx,  A  truce  with  all 
this  palavering.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  v.  91, 
I  could  .  .  sue  to  her  as  a  palavering  Irish  beggar  sues  for  alms. 

Palaverer  (pala'varai  .  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  palavers.  So  (nonce-wds.~)  Pala'verist, 
one  given  to  palaver  ;  Pala'verment,  verbiage. 

1788  J.  MAY  yrnl.  4-  Lett.  (1873)  31  They  are  Irish 
palaverers,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them.  1816  CHALMERS 
Let.  in  Life  (1851)  II.  iii.  66  Floundering  its  uncertain  way 
through  amongst  the  palaverments  of  law.  1822  J.  WILSON 
in  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  485  He  is  contented  to  be  a  critic  — 
that  is,  a  palaverer.  a  1873  LIVINGSTONE  in  Blaikie  Lift  xiii. 
(1880)  268  See  to  what  a  length  I  have  run.  1  have  become 
palaverist 

II  Falay  (pal?').  Also  pala.  [Tamil  f>alay.~\ 
Name  of  two  East  Indian  shrubs  or  trees  with 
milky  juice;  a.  Cryptostegia  grandiftora  (N.O. 
Asclepiadaceai),  which  yields  a  flax-like  fibre  and 
a  kind  of  caoutchouc;  b.  Wrightia  tinctoria 
(N.O.  Apocynaceee),  which  yields  an  inferior  kind 
of  indigo  (pala  indigo}. 


stegic. 

prepan  .    „ 

parts  of  Southern  India,  is  called  Pala  Indigo,  from  Pala  or 

Palay,  the  Tamil  name  for  this  and  some  allied  milky  trees. 

The  wood  of  the  Palay  is  beautifully  white,  close-grained, 

and  ivory-like,  and  is  commonly  used.. for  making  toys. 

Palayl,  erron.  f.  POLAYL,  poultry. 

Palays,  obs.  f.  PALACE,  var.  PALIS  Obs. 

Palazado,  obs.  f.  PALISADO. 

Palde,  obs.  f.  PALLED.  Paldron,  var.  PAULDRON. 

Fale  (p^l)»  -f^-1  Also  5  pal,  payll,  6  paile, 
payl,  Sc.  paill,  6-7  palle,  pail,  7  payle.  [a.  F. 
pal  (isth  c.  in  Littr£),  ad.  L.  palus  stake:  =  It., 
Sp.  palo,  Pg.  pao.] 

1,  orig.  A  stake ;  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  intended 
to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  esp.  as  used  with 
others   to   form   a  fence ;    now,   usually,  One  of 
the  upright  bars  or  strips  of  wood  nailed  vertically 
to  a  horizontal  rail  or  rails  to  form  a  paling  (cf. 
pale-board,  1483,  in  8). 

[1347  Rolls  of  Par  It.  II.  169/1  Estopez  &^  transversez 
par  goors,  molins,  piles,  &  pales  par  chescun  Seignur  contre 
sa  terre  demeigne.]  1382  WYCLIF  Zech.  x.  4  Of  hym  corner, 
and  of  him  a  litil  pale  [Vulg.  paxilfas\  of  hym  bowe  of 
batel.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5610  Pals  haue  bai  pight,  with 
pittis  and  caves,  c  1440  Protn6.  Parv.  378/2  Pale,  for  vynys, 
paxillus.  1530  PALSGR.  251/1  Pale  or  a  stake,/rm  1555 
EDEN  Decades  177  Inclosynge  it  with  stakes  or  pales  as 
his  owne.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  165  With  a  quickset- 
hedge  enclosed  round,  And  pales  of  heart  of  oak  the  hedge 
without  Set  close  together,  and  stuck  deep  i'  th'  ground. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/.  (1809)  I.  Pref.  n  They 
stand  like  pales  about  a  park.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  in. 
314  In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  before.  1881 
YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  181.  62  Pales,  cleft 
pales, or  pale  boards  maybe  used  to  complete  the  fencing. 

•f-  b.  The  stake  ( palus)  at  which  Roman  soldiers 
practised  fighting  (Veg.  Mil.  i.  xi,  n.  xxiii.).  Obs. 

1622  BP.  HALL  Heaven  upon  Earth  vi,  18  As  therefore 
good  soldiers  exercise  themselves  long  at  the  pale :  and 
there  use  those  activities,  which  after  wards  they  shall  practise 
upon  a  true  adversary. 

2.  A  fence  made  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
or  of  upright  bars  or  strips  nailed  to  horizontal 
rails  supported  by  posts;  a  paling,  palisade.   Obs. 
or  arch. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)s83i  An  ouerthwert 
dik..&  ber-on  a  pale  wel  y-poynt.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xix. 
43_  Thin  enemyes  schulen  enuyroune  thee  with  pale  [1388 
with  a  palej.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  14  The  Abbas  and 
Convent  of  Berking  were  bounde  to  repaire . .  the  pale  of  the 
parke  of  Haveryng.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  40  To  haue  a 
shepefolde  made  with  a  good  hedge  or  a  pale.  1607  TOPSELL 
Fonr-f.  Beasts ^(1658)  213  Richmen.  .inclosed  a  piece  of  land 
by  pail,  mudwall,  or  bush,  storing  the  same  with  divers 
wilde  beasts.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  535  Herds  of 
deer  not  confined  by  any  wall  or  pale.  1810  Miss  MITFORD 
in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  L  iv.  94  We  have  received  a 
summons  from  the  under-sheriff..  given  over  the  pale  to 
William  this  morning. 

b.  trail sf.  and  _/?£•.  A  fence  or  enclosing  barrier 

or  line  of  any  material.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1      1564  WillofH.  Lacye  (Morrison  &  Crimes  2,  Somerset  Ho.), 

1    My  standing  Mazer  of  silver  gilte,  with  a  pale  of  silver 

aboute  the  foote.     1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  i.  no  What  words 

fly,  Bold  daughter,  from  thy  pale  of  ivory  [i.e.  teeth]?    1663 

CHARLETON  Cher.  Gigaitt.  41   The  exterior  Muniment  or 

pale  of  great  stones.     1869  TENNYSON  Holy  Grait  21  Never 

have  I  known  the  world  without,  Nor  ever  stray'd  beyond 

the  pale. 

G.  Jig.  A  limit,  boundary;  a  restriction;  a  de- 
fence, safeguard.  Sometimes  with  direct  reference 
to-  the  literal  sense,  as  in  to  break  or  leap  the  palet 
to  go  beyond  bounds,  indulge  in  extravagance  or 
licence.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  5. 

<  1400  Destr.  Troy  13874  The  buerne ..  Past  ouer  the  pale 
and  the  pale  ythes.  c  1460  Play  Sacrant.  207  Myt  we  yt 
gete  onys  wlin  our  pales  I  trowe  we  shuld  sone  artter  putt 
yt  in  a  preve.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Ifoy.  iv. 
xx.  134  b.  The  Cordicque  [mountaines]  out  of  which  the 
[Riuer]  Tiger  groweth  and  extendeth  vnto  the  rales  of 
Tospie  the  Taur.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Coinm.  Titus  ii.  12  This 


PALE. 

is  the  pale,  and  presenmtiue  of  pietie.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Keg. 
Nectss.  515  Nothing  within  the  pale  or  verge  of  Reason,  or 
the  fancy  or  imagination  nf  any.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  163  p  14  When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken. 

3.  An  area  enclosed  by  a  fence;  ail  enclosed 
place  ;  an  enclosure. 

c  1400  nestr.  Troy  8970  He. .  No  more  in  the  mater  mellit 
hym  as  then,  But  past  furth  to  his  pale.  1464  Rails  oj 
I'urlt.  V.  543/2  Closure  of  certain  parcel!  of  the  pale  oi 
oure  Park.  1587  CHURCHYARD  Worth.  Walts  (1876)  77 
Make  Wales  the  Parkc,  and  plaine  Shropshiere  the  pale, 
If  pale  be  not  a  special!  peece  of  Parke.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  £.  Iniiia  «,  P.  180  They  cut  a  whole  Tree  down., 
shoulder'd  it.,  brought  it  into  the  Pale  of  their  Pagods.  1719 
DE  FOI-:  Crusoe  i.  iv,  I  brought  all  my  goods  into  this  pale. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  it.  iii.  154  One  starts  there 
first  within  a  narrow  pale. 

4.  A  district  or  territory  within  determined 
bounds,  or  subject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  e.  g. 
t  English  pale,  the  confines  or  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, the  pale  of  English  law;  spec.  b.  the  English 
Pale  in  France,  the  territory  of  Calais  (now  only 
Hist.)  •  c.  the  English  Pale  (also  simply  the  Pale) 
in  Ireland,  that  part  of  Ireland  (varying  in  extent 
at  different  times)  over  which  English  jurisdiction 
was  established,  fd-  the  English  Pale  in  Scotland 
in  1545-9  (obs.). 

'JOO  DAUS  tr.  Slciilane's  Comm.  306  b,  The  Frenche 
king  went  out  of  his  pwne  pale.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vn. 
XIL  257  The  Tarquinians  overran  all  the  marches  of  the 
Roman  pali 


one  born  within  the  English  Pale.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  112  The 
Britain*  had  also  (even  within  the  Roman  Pale)  for  a  time 
kings  of  their  own. 

b.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  539  A  lytle  beyonde  Guynys, 
w;in  y  Englysslie  pale,  was  another  lyke  pauylyon  pyght 
for  Kyng  Rycharde.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  \.  (1870) 
120  The  Cornyshe  tongue  [is  spoken]  in  Cornewall, . .  and 
Frenche  in  the  Englysshe  pale.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
III.  892/1  A  grea_t  number  of  men  of  warre  laie  at  Bullongne, 
..which  diuerse  times  attempted .  .tospoile  the  English  pale. 
l6ja  BACON  Hen.  I'll  75  Upon  pretence  of  the  safety  of 
the  English  pale  about  Calais.  1893  Archxologia  LI  1 1. 
289  The  Pale  extended  from  Gravehnes  to  near  Wissant, 
and  reached  inland  about  six  to  nine  miles. 

0.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Kaoail.  iii.  (1870)  132  Irland..is 
deuyded  in  ii.  panes,  one  is  the  Engly(sh)  pale,  &  the  other, 
the  wyld  Irysh.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed 
II.  95/1  The  lord  deputie ..  marched  with  the  English  armie, 
and  the  power  of  the  pale  to  Mainoth.  1643  Dtclar. 
Comm.  Keif.  h-el.  10  Lord  Gormansto_n  and  other  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  all  now  in  Rebellion.  1784 
SWIFT  Drafier's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  52  A  various  scene 
of  war  and  peace  between  the  English  pale  and  the  Irish 
natives.  1891  OLUEN  Ch.  trel.  277  The  Pale  was  not  a 
definite  territory,  it  merely  me.mt  the  district  in  which  the 
king's  writ  ran,  and  in  which  the  Irish  Parliament  actually 
exercised  authority. 

d-  1549  J*s.  HENRISON  Mem.  to  Somerset  xviii.  in  St. 
Papers  Kdw.  VI,  V.  If.  53  (P.  R.  O.)  Lands  lying  within  the 
English  Pale  of  Scotland  on  this  syde  the  strayte  water  of 
muscellburughe. 

5.  fig.  esp.  in  within  (or  outside)  the  pale  of,  in 
which  the  senses  'limits  ,  'bounds'  (see  2  c)  and 
'area'  or  'region'  (see 4)  become  indistinguishable. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  414/1  The  abliote  . .  and  xxi 
monkes . .  went  for  to  dwelle  in  deserte  for  to  kepe  more 
straytelye  the  professyon  of  theyr  pale.  1611  SHAHS.  Wint. 
T.  iv.  iii.  4  The  red  blood  raigns  in  ye  winters  pale.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  Ct.  Ejcemf.  11.  xii.  53  The  Diocese  of  Palestine, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  pale  of  the  Catholicke 
Church.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vindlc.  i.  (1661)  2  For  we 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  salvation  to  be  expected 
ordinarily  without  the  pale  of  the  Church.  1788  JEFFERSON 
AutoUof.  $  Writ.  (1859)  II.  418  The  exercise  of  foreign 
jurisdiction,  within  the  pale  of  their  own  laws.  i8»  HAZLITT 
Pablf-t.  1 1 .  xii.  270  She  is  out  of  the  pale  of  all  theories, 
UM  annihilates  all  rules.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876) 
I.  11.  31  The  conversion  . .  brought  England  . .  not  only 
mthin  the  pale  of  the  Chrisiian  Church,  but  within  the  pale 
of  the  general  political  society  of  Europe. 

6.  Her,    An   ordinary  consisting  of  a  vertical 
stripe  or  band  in  the  middle  of  the  shield,  usually 
occupying  one  third  of  its  breadth.     Formerly  also 
applied  in  pi.  to  a  number  of  vertical  stripes  or 
divisions  on  the  shield  :  see  PALLET  st.*,  PALY  a. 
In  pale :   said  of  a  charge  or  row  of  charges  in 
the  position  of  a  pale ;  formerly  also  more  gener- 
ally =  in  the  direction  of  a  pale,  palewise,  vertically. 
(Party)  per  pale  :  said  of  the  shield  when  divided 
by  a  vertical  line  through  the  middle. 

1486  />'*.  St.  Alians,  Her.  D  viij  b,  Iff  the  palys  of  bothe 
'he  colowns  ben  not  equall  thoos  armys  be  not  palyt. 
'till.,  He  bcrith  gowlys  and  ij  palis  of  golde.  157*  BosSE- 
WELL  Armvril  n.  go  The  fielde  is  of  the  Pearlc,  two 
Spurrcs  in  pale,  Rubye.  Ibid.  123  He  beareth  Vert  and 
>able,  parted  per  pale  vndade,  two  Towers  embatiled 
Dargent.  1614  DAY  Dyall  vL  108  Ther  's  party  per  pale, 

j"  ^.XT0"-  and  P0"  of  cla>'-  l677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  To 
Kar.  n  ij  b,  If  Gules,  lineated  perpendicularly,  or  in  pale. 
17°?  HEAKNE  Collect.  6  Nov.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  303  The 
Third  window  hath  Nevill's  Arms  in  Pale  with  those  cf 

5  bea  of  York  1715  ASHMOLE  Antiq.  Berks.  (1723)  I. 
MS  On  a  Chief  Bar  \ebule  A  Pale  charg'd  with  a  Pelican. 


Pale  and  per  fesse,  cutting  each  other. 

tb.  A  vertical  stripe  on  cloth,  etc.   Obs. 
e  1384  CRAUCBR  //.  Fastie  in.  750  But  what  art  thow  that 
seyest  this  talc,  That  werest  on  thy  hose  a  pale  1 
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t  7.  Bot.  a.  The  '  ray '  or  outer  set  of  florets  in 
composite  flowers,  b.  Each  of  the  parts  or  leaves 
of  the  '  impalement ' ;  a  calyx-leaf  or  sepal,  or  (in 
composites)  a  bract  of  the  involucre  :  -  IMPALEK. 

a.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xi.  19  Floures  yellow  in  the  middest, 
and  compassed  altoute  as  it  were  with  a  little  pale  of  small 
white  leaues.     1683  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  131  Whether  . .  natur. 
ally  a  full  or  double  flower,  or  only  consisting  of  a  pale  or 
border  of  leaves  T 

b.  167* 'GREW  Anal.  Flowers  i.  J  4  In  the  Empalement 
.  .the  Pales  or  Pannlcles  of  every  Under-Order, serve  to  stop 
up  the  Gaps  made  by  the  Recess  of  the  Upper. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pale-board  (see  sense  l), 
-cleaver  (who  makes  cleft  pales),  -fence,  -row; 
pale-enclosed  adj.  See  also  PALKMAN,  PALEWISE. 

1483-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  gt,  iz  plaustrat.  de  lez  payll- 
bordcs.  1577  B.  GOOGE  lleresbach'l  Huso.  (1586)  106  The 
Mastholme  . .  maie  also  be  made  in  Wainscot,  and  Paile 
boorde.  1578  1-aversham  Par.  Reg.  (MS.),  Wyli'm  Smythc, 
a  palle  cleuer.  164$  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  n.  51  'lake 
pleasure  in  thy  pale-enclosed  Grounds.  1667  DUCHESS  op 
NEWCASTLE  Life  of  Dk.  of  N.  (1886)  II.  136  Only  the  pale- 
row  was  valued  at  £2000.  1889  STOCKTON  in  Cent.  Mag. 
Dec.  300/2  A  high  pale  fence  surrounded  the  house  yard. 

Pale,  s62  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  PALE  «.] 
Paleness,  pallor. 

a  1547  SURREY  ^EneiJ  iv.  666  The  pale  her  face  gan  staine. 
1592  SHAKS.  Yen.  4  Ad.  589  A  suddain  pale, . .  Vsurpes  her 
cheeke,  she  trembles  at  his  tale.  1634  A.  STAFFORD  h'em. 
Glory(iS6a)  116  You. .on  whose  cheeks  Solitude,  Prayers, 
Fasts,  and  Austerity  have  left  an  amiable  pale.  1797  MRS. 
A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  III.  205  The  deadly 
pale  of  her  countenance  increasing.  1832  BOWLES  St.  John 
in  Patmos  l.  236  The  sun  b  of  an  ashy  pale. 

Pale,  st.3  Idial.  [ad.  L.  pula  spade,  oven- 
pale  or  -peel:  see  also  PEEL.]  a.  A  baker's 
shovel,  a  PEEL.  b.  A  cheese-scoop  (Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade  1858). 

1738  [sense  b.  is  implied  in  PALE ».«].  1816  MUIH  Minstrelsy 
46  (E.  D.  D.)  I'se  gle  a  cheese.. the  very  wale,  To  try  it  ye 
may  bring  a  pale.  1857  Genti  Mag.  Aug.  181  The  '  Pale  ' 
is  the  name  given  to  the  long  wooden  shovel  on  which  the 
bread  is  placed  in  order  to  be  pushed  into  the  oven. 

Pale,  st*  Bot.     [ad.  l../o&«  chaff.]   =  PALEA. 

'866  Treas.  Bot.  836^  1'alex,  or  Palis..,  membranous 
scales  resembling  chaff.  The  inner  scales  of  the  flower  in 
grasses  are  pales.  1891  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot,  45  Wheat..  .Each 
flower  is  enclosed  between  a  flowering-glume  and  a  pale. 

[Pale,  in  cross-pale,  error  for  SPALE,  SPALL.] 

Pale  (p?l ',  a.  Also  4  pal,  4-6  paal(e,  j  palle, 
payll,  5-6  Sc.  paill,  6  Sc.  pail.e.  [ME.  a.  OK. 
palle,  pale  (mod.  F.  pAle) :— L.  pallid-urn  pale,  f. 
pallere  to  be  pale.] 

1.  a.  Of  persons,  their  complexions,  etc. :  Of 
a  whitish  or  ashen  appearance;  not  ruddy  or  fresh 
of  complexion  ;  pallid  ;  wan  (either  naturally,  or 
temporarily  as  a  result  of  fear  or  other  emotion). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24004  Ful  pale  [v.  r.  pal)  wex  al  mi  hide. 
c  '«o  Will.  l'at.-mr  881  He  cast  al  his  colour  and  bi-com 
pale,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  866  Thisbe,  And  pale  as 
box  sche  was.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  565  Behaldand  his 
paill  face,  He  kyssyt  him.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x. 


85  The  Natiue  hew  of  Resolution  Is  sicklied  o're,  with  the 


and  from  pale  to  red.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  436 
Then  pale  as  privet,  took  she  heart  to  drink. 

b.  generally.  Of  a  shade  of  colour  approaching 
white ;  lacking  intensity  or  depth  of  colour;  faintly 
coloured. 

I38a  WYCLIF  Rev.  vi.  8  And  loo  I  a  paal  hors ;  and  the 
name  Deeth  to  him  that  sat  on  him.  <:  1400  Sege  Jerus. 
743  Sub  putteb  be  prince  ouer  his  pale  wedes  A  brynye, 
browded  f>icke.  c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  2004  Euer  in  point  for 
:o  perysshe  in  the  pale  stremys.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's 
Comm.  360  b,  Thre  sunnes,  .  .one  while  of  a  pale  colour,  an 
other  while  as  red  as  bloud.  1630  MILTON  May  Morning  4 
The  yellow  Cowslip,  and  the  pale  Primrose.  1699  LISTER 
Joum.  to  Paris  108  The  first  Writing  was  turned  so  pale, 
hat  they  took  no  pains  to  rub  it  out.  1784  COWPER  Task 
Hi.  573  The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime.  1868  J.  E.  A. 
BROWN  Lights  thro'  Lattice  27  The  pale  Grey  duskiness  of 
olive  foliage. 

c.  Qualifying  adjs.  (or  sbs.)  of  colour.    (Usually 
hyphened  in  attrib.  construction.) 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  107  Blushing  chcekes  by  faults 
are  bred,  And  feares  by  pale  white  showne.  1717  PRIOR 
Alma  n.  332  Her  scarf  pale  pink,  her  head-knot  cherry. 
1783  LIGHTFOOT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  12  The  eggs  . .  of 
a  pale-blush  colour.  1798  SOUTHEY  Soniuts  xi.  And  timidly 
did  its  light  leaves  disclose,  As  doubtful  of  the  spring,  their 
palest  green.  x8zi  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  54  Like  thee, 
whose  pale-rose  lips  they  press.  1876  GEU.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Dcr.  xxxv,  The  pale-golden  straw. 

d.  Used  to  distinguish  things  of  lighter  colour 
than   others   of  the   same   kind:    esp.  of  certain 
liquors,  and  flowers  or  plants. 

1708  Diss.  on  Drunkenness  6  Numbers  of  Pale  Ales,  nam'd 
after  the . .  Brewers  that  prepare  them.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  801  Three  different  kinds  of  cinchona 
bark. .the  pale,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Floiver.  n.  VI.  162  Oak  Fern  . .  is  sometimes  called  Pale 
Mountain  Polypody. 

2.  Of  something  luminous  or  illuminated:  Want- 
ing in  brightness  or  brilliancy;  of  faint  lustre ;  dim. 

'  '374  CHAL-CER  Beeth.  II.  met.  iii.  26  (Camb.  MS.1  Wan 
the  sonne  is  rysyn  the  day  sterre  wexeth  paale  and  leseth 


PALE. 

hir  lyht.  14..  Ciraimsiiion  in  Tunaale's  Vii.  (,84,)  g. 
That  lyght  was  pale  and  nothyng  clere.  154,  C^SCStS. 
38  Also  fayr  dyana,  the  lantern  of  the  nychi;  be  cam  dim 
ande  pail.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  125  ITm  m* 
methmke*  u  but  the  daylight  ,icke,  It  lookes  a  little  paler 
tw  a  day,  Such  u  the  day  i»,  when  the  Sun  U  hid.  17,6 
GRAY  Statins  i.  54  The  Sun't  pale  ujler,  drawn  by  mi2c 
strain.  1867  HAYNE  Bit.  Sennet  1 1 .  230  Rugged  December 
. .  Marshall  his  pale  Days  to  the  mournful  dirge. 

3- fig-  (w'th  various  implications):  Dim,  faint, 
feeble;  lacking  intensity,  vigour,  or  robustness- 
fearful,  timorous,  etc. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Kkit.  (1899)53  Poetes  haue..made  many  lyes 
of  the  pale  kyngdome  of  Pluto.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,\\ 
ProL  14  Ihe  French ..  shake  in  their  feare,  and  with  pale 
Polhcy  Seeke  to  diuert  the  English  purposes.  1810  SHELLEY 
Ode  Liberty  xvi,  That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink 
and  dwindle  Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurled 
1891  G.  MEREDITH  in  Academy  (1898)  8  Oct.  14/2  My  health 
is  of  a  pale  sort  at  present. 

4.  Comb.,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  pale-cheeked, 
-coloured,  -complexiotted,  -eyed,  -hued,  -leaved, 
-spotted,  -tinted,  -visaged;  sometimes  fig.  with 
implication  of  fear,  feebleness,  etc.,  as  pale-blooded, 
-hearted,  -livered,  -souled,  -spirited.  Also  advb.,' 
as  -^pale-dead  (or  ?two  words),  pale-glimmering. 
(See  also  PALE-FACE,  -FACED.) 

'579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  739  These  pale  visaged  and 
carion  leane  people,  1  feare  them  most,  meaning  Brutus  and 
Cassms.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  f,  iv.  ii.  48  The  gumme  downe 
roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes,  And  in  their  pale  dull 
mouthes  the  lymold  Bill  Lyes  foule  with  chawM-grasse 
?*°5  —  Macb.  iv.  i  85  That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  Feare, 
It  lies.  1614  MASSINCER  Par/.  Love  iv.  ii,  Whose  cruelty 
..Would  with  more  horror  strike  the  pale-cheeked  stars. 
1629  MILTON  On  Nativity  xix,  The  pale-ey'd  Priest  from 
the  prophetic  cell.  1688  Land.  Gac.  No.  2407/4  A  . .  Man 
of  a  middle  size,  .  .and  pale  Complexion'd.  1746  Brit.  Mag. 
7  Yon  overgrown  pafc-liver'd  Rascal.  1789  PILKINCTON 
View  St.  Derbysh.  I.  417  Ranunculus  hirsutns,  pale-leaved 
Crowfoot.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  1 1.  xxv.  142  Deronda, 
who  considered  Grandcourt  a  pale-blooded  mortal. 

Pale  (p^'l),  s/.l  Now  rare.  Also  5-7  payle, 
6  Sc.  peill.  [a.  OF.  pale-r,  {.  pal  PALE  j*.l :  cf. 
L.  paldre,  f.  pdlus  stake.] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  with  pales  or  a  fence ;  to 
furnish  with  a  fence;  to  encircle,  surround,  fence  in. 
£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  H'ace  (Rolls)  1055  pe  kyng  dide 
?yt  pale  hit  efle.  1469  Fasten  Lett.  II.  337  They  ..  shulde 
payle  certeine  of  the  Parke  of  Weverslon.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  y  65  b,  The  Frenchmen  diched,  trenched  and 
paled  their  lodgynges.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citit  of  God 
'79  Curtius  the  Consul!  payled  it  [the  lake)  about.  1667 
DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE  Ltfe  Dk.  oj  N.  (1886)  II.  137  He 
hath  slocked  and  paled  a  little  park  belonging  to  it.  1706 
LONDON  &  WISE  Ketir'd  Gardner  24  A  Trelliss,  or  Pole- 
Hedge,  to  pale  up  our  Trc<-s.  1778  Eng.  Gaietteer  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.  Malwood-Castlf,  K.  Charles  II.  ordered  it  to  be  paled 
in.  1831  Eastern  Ross  farm  Rep.  89  in  Lib.  Ustf.  Kn., 
Husb.  Ill,  A  hedge  was  planted,  ..  paled  on  that  side  to 
protect  the  hedge  until  it  should  be  able  to  protect  itself. 

b.  transf.  and_/%-.  To  encircle,  encompass,  hem 
in  ;  to  enclose  as  a  paling  or  fence.  Const,  in,  up. 
'563-87  FOXE  A.  >i  M.  (1596)  7/2  Yet  it  becommeth  euerie 
man  .there  to  keepe  him,  wherein  his  owne  precinct  dooth 
pale  him.  c  1596  Declar.  Fun.  Laiiy  K.  Beihely  in  Gentl. 
Mag.  (1819)  LXXXIX.  l.  24  In  the  first  aisle  stood  the 
foresaid  70  poor  women,  paling  the  passage  on  either  side. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  v.  Prol.  10  Behold  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  ;  With  Men,  Wiues  and  Boyes.  1650 
O.  SEDGWICK  Christ  Ike  Life  Ep.  Ded.,  He  still  desired  that 
Justice  might  be  as  a  River,  and  never  coveted  to  pale  it  in 
as  a  pond  for  his  private  use.  1766  GOLDSM.  t-'ic.  If.  xxvii, 
All  our  possessions  are  paled  up  with  new  edicts  every  day. 
C.  \Vith  out :  To  shut  out  or  exclude  by  a  fence. 
1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  106  All  the  ground  of  the 
earth  besides  was  paled  out. 

1 2.  To  fix  or  stretch  by  means  of  stakes,  to 
stake.  Sc.  Obs. 

1584  Kef.  mar.  Sig.  28  Aug.  (Rec.  Ser.  125/2  To  bail), 
schutt,  peill  and  draw  neltis. 

t3.  To  stripe,  to  mark  or  adorn  with  vertical 
stripes.  Obs.  (Almost  always  in  pa.  pple. :  see 
PALED///.  a.l  I,  PALINO  vbl.  so.1  i.) 
4.  (See  quot.)  [Origin  uncertain.] 
1703  NEVE  City  «r  C.  Purchaser  194  The  Method  of 
Paleing  (as  they  call  it,)  or  Soddering  on  of  Imbost  Figures 
on  Leaden  Work.  Ibid.,  Suppose  a.  .Head  in  Bass-relief, 
were  to  be  Pal'd  on  a  Pump  cistern  for  an  Ornament . .  the 
Plate  where  it  is  to  be  pal'd  on  must  be  scrap'd  very  clean. 
1734  Builder's  Diet.  II.  670.  1881  Archil.  PuN.  Sec. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Paleing. 

Pale  (p^l).  »-2  [ad-  OF.  falir  (uth  c.),  F. 
p&lir  to  grow  pale,  make  pale,  f.  pale  adj.  pale ; 
cf.  L.  pall-ire  to  be  pale,  pallesc-lre  to  become 
pale.  See  also  PALL  v\\ 

1.  intr.  To  grow  pale  or  dim  ;  to  lose  colour  or 
brilliancy  ;  to  become  pale  in  comparison.  Also/i>. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1003  pe  calsydoyne  )»enne  with- 
otlten  wemme,  In  be  bryd  table  con  parly  pale.  _  c  1430 
Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  1559  Her  colour  gan  to  pale  in  hast. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xix.  (Percy  Soc.)  92  Her  gaye 
whyte  coloure  began  for  to  pale.  1637  G  DAHIRL  Genius 
of  Isle  140  The  Red  Rose  pal'd,  the  White  was  soil'd 
in  red.  iSia  BOWLES  Grave  of  Last  Sajon  L  72  The 
morning  stars  Began  to  pale.  «86o  J.  W.  WABTF.H  Sem- 
Board!,  Down  II.  458  All  other  beauty  pales  before  the 
Beauty  of  Holiness.  187'  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixvn 
Must  I  pale  for  a  stray  frailty  1 

2.  trans.  To  make  pale,  cause  to  become  pale ; 
to  dim. 
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PALE. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  met.  iii.  26  (Br.  M.  MS.)  pe 
sterre  ydimmyd  paleb  hir  white  cheres  by  be  flamus  of  pe 
sonne.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  L  v.  90  The  Glow-worme  showes 
the  Matine  to  be  neere,  And  gins  to  pale  his  vneffectuall 
Fire.  1709  PRIOR  Solomon  in.  26  To  .  .  Pale  it  with  Rage, 
or  redden  it  with  Shame.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II. 
287.  I  can  .  .see  his  sunburnt  face  not  yet  paled  by  a  month 
..in  London. 

tPale,  z».3  Obs.  rare.  [Derived  ult.  from  L. 
palliare  or  F.  pallier  (i6th  c.  in  Oresme).]  = 
PALLIATE  v.  3. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  91  It  is  an  vnperfijt  cure,  but 

ou  maist  pale  it  [L.  palliare},  &  do  it  awey  be  stmche  with 

ony  waischinge.  Ibid.  96  Sese  fro  be  verreye  cure  and 
turne  ageyne  to  be  forseyde  cure  of  be  oygnement  of  tuetye, 
whiche  bat  palyth  be  cancre. 

Pale,  v.*  dial.  [f.  PALE  sb.*]  trans.  To  cut 
or  scoop  (cheese)  with  a  cheese-scoop. 

1728  RAMSAY  Fables  xi.  19  The  cheese  he  pales,  He  prives, 
its  good  ;  ca's  for  the  scales. 

Fale,  v.5  Now  dial.  [Origin  uncertain. 
Darlington  S.  Cheshire  Folk-sp.  has  pate,  a  barley- 
spike  or  awn  :  but  cf.  PAIL  z/.2]  trans.  To  beat 
(barley)  so  as  to  detach  the  awns.  Hence  Paling 
•vbl.  sb.  ;  paling-irons,  an  implement  with  which 
barley  is  '  paled  '. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  74/1  Paling  of  Barley,  is 
the  beating  of  it,  to  get  the  beards  from  it.  1847-78  HALLI- 
WELL,  Pale,  to  beat  barley.  Chesh.  1887  DARLINGTON 
South  Cheshire  Folk-sp.^  Pale  v.  to  remove  the  awns  of 
barley  with  '  paling-irons  '. 

Pale,  obs.  form  of  PAIL  st.,  PALL. 

||Palea(p<?lPlza).  Pl.-ese(-z>~).  [*L.palea  chaff.] 

1.  Bot.   A  chaff-like  bract  or  scale;    esp.  the 
inner  bracts  enclosing  the  stamens  and  pistil  in  the 
flower  of  grasses  (opposed  to  the  glumes  or  outer 
bracts)  ;  also,  those  at  the  bases  of  the  individual 
florets  in  many  Composite  ;  the  scales  on  the  stems 
of  certain  ferns. 

'753  [see  PALEACEOUS].  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  I.  viii. 
(1765)  16  Palea,  a  Chaff,  is  a  thin  Substance,  springing  from 
the  Receptacle  to  part  the  Florets.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat, 
Syst.  Bot.  198  (Composite)  Bractese  .  .  when  present,  stationed 
at  the  base  of  the  florets,  and  called  palea  of  the  receptacle. 
Ibid.  292  The  paleje  of  Grasses  approach  the  nature  of  a 
calyx.  1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  179  Outer  palea 
awned  from  the  base  or  centre, 

2.  Omith.  A  pendulous  caruncle  on  the  throat 
of  a  bird  ;  a  wattle  or  dewlap.        1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

FaleaceOUS  (p^l^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  palea 
(see  prec.)  +  -ACEOOS.]  Furnished  or  covered  with 
palete  or  chaff-like  scales  ;  of  the  nature  or  con- 
sistence of  chaff  ;  chaffy. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Receptaculum,  Its  surface 
is  sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes  paleaceous  .  .  all  over 
beset  with  narrow  pointed  pale®.  1816  Encycl.  Perth.  V. 
639/2  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous.  1825  Greenhouse  Comp. 
I.  99  Elichrysum  .  .  Yellow  paleaceous  flowers  of  long  dura- 
tion. 1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  196. 

Palearctic  :  see  PAL.EABOTIC. 

Paleate  (p^'lz^t),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  paleatus,  f. 
palea  chaff  :  see  -ATE  2  2.]  Furnished  with  palese 
or  chaffy  scales  ;  chaffy. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  v.  (ed.  6)  147  When  they  [the 
bracts]  are  present,  it  [the  receptaale]  is  paleate  or  chaffy. 

So  f  Fa'leated  a.  Obs.  rare—  ". 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Falcated.  .  ,  made  or  mingled 
with  chaff,  full  of  chaff  or  straw. 

Paleoe,  obs.  form  of  PALACE. 

Paled  (p/'ld,  poet,  p^i'led),  ppl.  a.l  [f.  PALE  ».l 
or  sb.1  +  -ED.] 

1  1.  Furnished  or  marked  with  (vertical)  stripes  ; 
striped  ;  in  Her.  —  PALY.  Obs. 

1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  5  A  bed  paled  blak  and  whit,  with 
the  tapites  of  sute.  ?al4oo  Morte  Arth.  1375  Apreker.. 
That  beres  alle  of  pourpour,  palyde  with  sylver.  c  1530  LD. 
BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  452  All  in  cotes  of  scarlet 
paled  with  grene.  1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  II.  30  b,  Such 
Armes  be  called  Armes  pailed,  for  they  bee  made  after  the 
manner  of  payles.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  ii.  6  Buskins  he 
wore-.Pinclct  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part. 

2.  Enclosed  or  furnished  with  pales  ;  fenced. 
1531  Nottingham  Rtc.  III.  371  The  paled  garden  in  the 

Narro  Mersshe.  1601  2«<f  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  II.  i.  581 
Musty  mewes,  where  we  haue  spent  Our  youthfull  dayes  in 
paled  langushment.  1795  Fate  of  Sedley  II.  20  A  little 
paled  garden  fronting  the  cottage.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr. 
I.  51  The  paled  road  .  .  The  only  path  that  freedom's  rights 
maintained. 

tb.  Bot.  Having  'pales'  (PALE  sb.l  7).  Obs. 
1704  Diet.  Rust.,   Paled-Flowers,  .  .  those  .  .  that  have 
Leaves  set  about  a  Head  or  Thrum,  as  in  Marigolds. 
1782  Chambers'  Cycl.  (ed.  Rees),  Paled  flowers. 

3.  Constructed  with  pales  or  vertical  bars. 

1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  27  The  poachers,  .advanced 
down  the  ride  towards  the  paled  gate. 

Paled  (as  prec.),  ppl.  a?  rare.  [f.  PALE  z/.2 
+  -ED1.]  Rendered  pale.  Hence  Faledness. 

1593  T.  WATSON  Teares  Fancie  xix,  Eies  in  their  teares 
my  paled  face  disclosed.  1594  R.  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  55 
Seely  children,  and  vnarmed  old,  And  womens  rout  of  feare 
ypaled  hew.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  vn.  Ixxi,  Her 
doubtful  Look,  Where  Palednessand  Blushesmutually  Their 
timorous  and  graceful  station  took. 

Paled,  obs.  form  of  pallea  :  see  PALL  v. 

Pale-face  (p^'lif^s).  A  person  who  has  a 
pale  face  ;  a  name  for  a  white  man  attributed  to 
the  North  American  Indians  or  '  red  men  '. 
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1822  in  G.  A.  McCalfs  Lett.fr.  Frontiers  (1868)  72  [At 
a  masquerade  ball,  a  man  dressed  as]  an  Indian  chief,  .thus 
accosted  him,— 'Ah,  Paleface!  what  brings  you  here?' 
1831  Hid.  226.  1826  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  iv,  'The  pale 
faces  make  themselves  dogs  to  their  women ',  muttered  the 
Indian,  in  his  native  language.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp 
Hunters  xxxviii.  292  They  know  it  to  be  the  war-trumpet 
of  the  pale  faces !  1805  S.  R.  HOLE  Tour  in.  Amer.  237 
Julius  Berge  was  the  first  pale-face  born  here  [Whitewater] 
some  fifty-four  years  ago. 

Pale-faced  (p^'liK'st),  a.  Having  a  pale 
face ;  pale  in  complexion,  or  (fig.)  in  aspect. 

1591  SHAKS.  yen.  $  Ad.  569  Affection  faints  not  like  a 
pale-faced  coward.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  n.  ii.  15  The 
pale-faced  lady  of  the  black-ey'd  night.  1758  GOLDSM.  Mem. 
Protestant  (1895)  I.  192  He  was  humped-back'd,  pale-faced 
[etc.].  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  Iviii,  229  The 
Indian's  inferiority  to  their  pale-faced  neighbours.  1893 
Scribner's  Mag.  June  743/1  The  vast  wealth  of  pale-faced 
lotos  and  shrinking  water-lilies. 

Palefrai,  -fray,  -frey,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PALFREY. 

Palefrenier :  see  PALFBENIEB. 

Falciform  (p^'lz'iif^im),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  L. 
palea  (see  PALEA)  +  -(I)FOBM.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  chaff ;  chaffy.  (Mayne,  1857.) 

Paleis,  obs.  form  of  PALACE  ;  var.  PALIS  Obs. 

Palely  (p^'Ui),  adv.  Also  6  paly.  [f.  PALE 
a.  +  -LY  *]  In  a  pale  manner ;  with  a  pale  look  or 
appearance;  dimly,  wanly. 

121548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  W  237  Ihon  Cheulet ..  there 
stode  so  sadly  and  so  paly,  without  any  worde  speakyng, 
that  [etc.].  01718  PENN  Sandy  Found.  Shaken  Wks.  1726 

I.  250  T.  V.  came  very  palely  down  the  Stairs.    18x7  MOORE 
Lalla  R.I  Fire-worshippers  358  The  morn,  .o'er  the  Green 
Sea  palely  shines.     1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  iv.  x.  225 
If  he  looked  up,  it  was  to  see  the  sky  palely  blue, 

Pale  maille :  see  PALL-MALL. 

t  Pa'leman.  Obs.    [f.  PALE  rf.i  +  MAN  sb.] 

1.  =  PALER. 

1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  372  Item. .to  the 
pale  men  of  the  park  of  Strivelin . .  in  drinksilver,  xiiij  s. 

2.  A  man  of  the  English  Pale  in  Ireland. 

1851  KELLY  tr.  Cambrensis  Eversus  III.  158  note,  A 
feeling  for  other  Irishmen  not  unlike  what  the  old  palemen 
had  against  the  mere  Irish. 

Palempore,  -pour :  see  PALAMPORE. 

Palen  (p^-len),  v.  rare-1,  [f.  PALEO.  +  -EN 5.] 
trans.  To  make  pale,  cause  to  turn  pale. 

1790  W.  TAYLOR  tr.  Goe/he"s  Iph.  in  Tauris  (R.),  So  turn'd 
the  sun  His  palen'd  visage  from  the  damned  deed. 

Palendar :  see  PALANDEB. 

Paleness  (p^Hnes).  [f.  PALE  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  pale  ;  pallor. 

111340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixviiti].  14  J>e  hyndire  of  hire  bak 
in  palnes  of  gold  [L.  pallore  attri],  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
378/2  Palenesse,  of  colowre,  pallor.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 

II.  xcii.  273  [It]  taketh  away  the  colour,  and  bringeth  such 
a  paalnesse,  as  is  in  dead  bodies.      1661   LOVELL  Hist. 
Anim.Sf  Min.  Introd.',  Melancholick  diseases,  palenesse,  and 
smallnesse  of  pulse.    1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i.  (1826) 
8  Her  countenance  changed  to  an  ashy  paleness.      1835 
URE  Phil.  Manuf.  395  Natural  paleness,  and  that  paleness 
proceeding  from  bad  health,  are  readily  distinguished  by 
the  town  practitioner. 

Comb.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  429  Their  Palenesse- 
breeding  Labours  wo'n't  yeild  Sack. 

Palenkeen,  obs.  form  of  PALANKEEN. 

II  Falenque  (pale-rjke).  Jamaica.  [Sp.,  =  en- 
closure.] (See  quots.) 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  p.  xvii,  A  Palenque  is  here  a 
place  for  bringing  up  poultry.  1873  GARDNER  Jamaica  80 
The  little  farms  called  palenques. 

Palentine,  obs.  form  of  PALATINE. 

Paleo- :  see  PALJM-. 

•)•  Fa'leOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  palea  chaff  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  chaff;  chaffy. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iv.  (1686)  60  This 
attraction  have  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleous  bodies. 

Palepuntz :  see  PUNCH  sb.,  the  beverage. 

tPa'ler.  Obs.  [f.  PALEZI.I  +  -EB1.]  One  who 
puts  up  a  paling  or  fence ;  an  officer  of  a  park 
charged  with  keeping  the  fences  in  repair. 

1464  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  275  My  mastyr  payd 
to  the  paler  for  wagys,  vj.  s.  viij.  d.  1647  HAWARD  Crown 
Revenue  51  Paler  of  the  Park.  1670  St.  Papers,  Dom.  14 
The  offices  of  Keeper  of  the  Middle  Park  and  Bushy  Park, 


fPale-rmo.  Obs.  A  wine  from  Palermo  in  Sicily. 

1584  LYLY  Campaspei.  ii.  89  O  for  a  Bowie  of  fatt  Canary, 
Rich  Palermo,  sparkling  Sherry.  1632  MASSINGER  Maid 
of  Honour  m.  i,  Till  I  set  my  foot  In  Sicily  again,  and 
drink  Palermo. 

Paleron,  obs.  form  of  PAULDRON. 

Pales,  obs.  f.  PALACE  ;  var.  PALIS  Obs. 

fPa-lesate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  late  med.L. 
palezare  (Du  Cange),  ad.  It.  palesare  '  to  reveal, 
bewray,  publish'  (Florio),  f. palese  public,  in  open 
view  :-L.  type  *palensis,  f.  palam  adv.  openly, 
publicly.  Cf.  OF.  palaiser,  paliser  and  palesement 
sb.,  and  see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  manifest,  reveal. 

1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia  35  The  counsel!  of  the  Turke 
had  not  palesated  itselfe  openly. 

Falesman  (p,?-lzma:n).  rare.  [f.  pale's  (PALE 
sbl,  sense  4)  +  MAN  ;  cf.  dalesman.']  =  PALEMAN  2. 

1894  P.  J.  M'CAU.  Irish  NoMns,  Green  Woods  of  Slew  27 
The  Palesmen  he  vanquished  i  they  parleyed  with  you. 


PALETTE-KNIFE. 

Paless,  Palesser,  var.  PALIS,  PALISER  Obs. 

t  Palester.  Obs.  [f.  PALE  w.l  +  -STEB,  or  var. 
oipalesser,  PALISEB.]  =  PALEK,  PALISER. 

'574  'n  J-  J'  Cartwright  Hist.  Yorks.  (1872)  74  Fees  to  the 
keeper  and  palester. 

Palestra,  etc.  :  see  PALAESTRA,  etc. 

Palesy,  -ie,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  PALSY. 

Falet  (p^'let).  Bot.  [f.  PALE  sl>.*  +  -ET:  cf. 
F.  paillette,  dim.  of  paille  straw.]  =  PALEA  i. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  v.  (ed.  6)  142  Palets,  .  .  also  called 
Chaff,  are  diminutive  or  chaff-like  bracts  or  bractlets  on  the 
axis  (or  receptacle)  and  among  the  flowers  of  a  dense 
inflorescence,  such  as  a  head  of  Compositae  .  .  ;  and  the  name 
is  also  given  to  an  inner  series  of  the  Glumes  of  Grasses. 

Palet,  obs.  form  of  PALATE,  PALLET. 


see  PALXO-. 

a  1898  BRINTON  in  Haddon  Study  of  Man  493. 

II  Paletot  (pse-lettfu,  pse-lto").  [mod.F.  pale- 
tot (palto,  in  verse  pal?to),  formerly  pallet/it  (1403 
in  Godef.  Compl.),  palletocq  (1455),  palto  (1505), 
paletoc  (i6th  c.),  palletoc  (Cotgr.  1611)  ;  cf.  paltof 
(1483  in  Godef.);  a\soSp.paleioque,  Breton  /a#<7*: 
of  uncertain  derivation  :  see  PALTOCK.]  A  loose 
outer  garment,  coat,  or  cloak,  for  men  or  women. 

1840  LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO  Summer  amongst  Bocages  II. 
206  A  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  attired  in  a  kind  of 
furred  palletot.  1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  yi. 
(1886)  20  Some  wore  dark  blouses;  others  paletots—  a  species 
of  light  shooting-jacket.  1864  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Trev.  Hold 
I.  xi.  182  She  wore  a  puce  silk  paletot,  as  they  are  called, 
made  coat  fashion,  and  a  brown  hat.  1891  J.  KENT  Racing 
Life  Ld.  G.  Cavendish  Bentinck  L  7  Wearing  a  light- 
coloured  zephyr  paletot  above  his  scarlet  [hunting-]  coat. 

Palett,  -ette,  obs.  forms  of  PALLET. 

Palette  (pse-let).  Forms:  7-9  pallet,  (7-8 
pallat),  8-  palette,  9  (sense  2)  pallette.  [a.  F. 
palette  (of  which  the  painter's  palette  is  one  of 
many  senses),  dim.  of  pale  shovel,  blade  of  oar:— 
~L.pala  spade,  shovel,  baker's  peel,  shoulder-blade; 
cf.  It.  pala  spade,  shovel,  peel,  blade,  plate,  etc.  ; 
dim.  paletta  flat  spoon,  trowel,  battledore,  apothe- 
cary's spatula.  (The  Ital.  word  for  painter's 
palette  is  tavolozza,  dim.  of  lavala.}] 

1.  A  flat  thin  tablet  of  wood  or  porcelain,  used 
by  an  artist  to  lay  and  mix  his  colours  on. 

Its  ordinary  form  is  more  or  less  oval,  with  a  hole  for  the 
left  thumb. 

1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  xiii.  (1634)  130  Having  all  your 
colours  ready  ground,  with  your  pallet  on  the  thumbe  of 
your  left  hand  .  .  lay  your  colours  upon  your  pallet  thus.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  A  Pallat  [ed.  1706  -el],  ..  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
which  a  Painter  makes  use  of  to  place  his  colours  upon. 
17*7  GAY  Fables  \.  xviii.  34  All  things  were  set  ;  the  hour 
was  come,  His  pallet  ready  o'er  his  thumb,  a  1783  H. 
BROOKE  Temple  of  Hymen  Poems  (1810)  406/1  On  his  left 
hand  a  palette  lay,  With  many  a  teint  of  colours  gay.  1859 
GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  199  Artists  differ  greatly  in  the 
number  of  tints  they  arrange  on  the  palette. 

fig.  1824  GALT  Rothelan  I.  n.  v.  188  The  colours  on  our 
pallet  consist  of  the  universal  elements  and  properties  of  the 
heart.  1868  J.  E.  A.  BROWN  Lights  throug  h  Lattice  28  And 
now  the  Spring  ..  From  her  bright  palette  brought  the 
emerald  of  the  young  corn,  and  of  the  indigo. 

b.  trans/.  The  set  or  selection  of  colours  used 
by  a  particular  artist  or  for  a  particular  picture. 

1882  HAMERTON  Graphic  Arts  xxi.  238  It  is  impossible 
to  give  Turner's  palettes,  which  probably  varied  very  much 
at  different  times.  1890  Spectator  17  May6g4/2  He  has.. 
a  palette  of  his  own  that  gives  pleasure  to  a  great  many 
artists. 

2.  A  name  given    to  a    small  rounded   plate 
formerly  used  in  armour  to  protect  the  armpit. 

1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  186  Two  circular  plates 
called  pallettes,  are  sometimes  fastened  to  them  in  front  so  as 
to  protect  the  armpit.  1853  —  Man.  Cockayne  Fam.  in 
Archxol.  jfrnl.  379  A  pair  of  plates  to  protect  the  arm-pits 
called  pallettes,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  1860 
FAIRHOLT  Costume  in  Eng.  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Palettes. 

b.  The  breast-plate  by  means  of  which  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  hand-drill  :  see  BBEAST-PLATE  3  b. 

1873  in  KNICHT  Diet.  Mech. 

f  3.  An  instrument  of  wood  shaped  like  a  spatula 
or  palette-knife,  formerly  used  for  massage.  Obs. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON. 

4.  Zool.  A  disk-like  structure  in  certain  animals. 

a.  Conch.  An  accessory  valve  in  some  molluscs. 

b.  Entom.  A  flat  expansion  upon  the  legs  of  some 
insects. 

1834  McMuRTRlEC«wVrV^«(V«.  Kingd.  269  (Teredo)  The 
base,  .is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  stony  and  moveable 
kind  of  operculum  or  palette.  1863  BATES  Nat.  A  mason 
viii.  (1864)  229  The  female  of  the  nandsome  golden-and- 
black  Euglossa  Surinamensis  has  this  palette  of  very 
large  size, 

5.  A  parrot  of  the  genus  Prioniturus  (racket- 
tailed  parakeets)  :  from  the  appearance  of  the  tail, 
which  with  its  two  long  spatulate  central  feathers 
suggests  a  painter's  palette  and  brushes. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1896  Cosmopolitan  XX.  407/2  Art.  .holds  forth  her  willing 
palette-laden  hand  to  Youth.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  28  July 
8/2  We  have  received  a  new  Palette  Album  .  .  ,  giving  a  series 
of  views  in  colours  of  scenery  in  the  English  Lake  District. 

Palette-knife.  A  thin  flexible  blade  of  steel 
fitted  with  a  handle,  of  various  forms,  used  for 


PALEW. 

mixing  colours  on  a  palette,  for  distributing  printing- 
ink  on  a  surface,  and  similar  purposes. 

1759  COLEBROOKK  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  46  When  the  ground 
was  near  dry,  I  smoothed  it  with  a  pallat*knifc.  1811  Sclf 
Instructor  518  Take  your  pallet  knife ..  scrape  your  colour 
together.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  199  The  Palette- 
knife,  or  Spatula,  has  a  pliable  blade. 

Hence  Palette-knifingr,  the  use  of  this  tool. 

1891  R.  Kii'LitiGLigAf  that  Failed^,  I  know  what  palette- 
knifing  means. 

t  Palew,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  Also  pallew.  [app. 
a  derivative  of  PALE  a. ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
formation  is  obscure.  The  later  authors  appear 
simply  to  follow  Recorde.]  Light  or  pale  yellow. 

1547  RECORDE  Judic.  Ur.  viil  31  Palew  and  lyght  safTerne 
..are  the  best  coloures.  Ibid.  32.  Ibid.  660,  After  it 
followyth  pallew,  which  isakyndeof  light  yellow,  sum  thing 
lyghter  in  colour  then  Crowne  golde.  1607  WALKINGTON 
( '//.  Glass  108  The  first  is  vitellina  bilis  of  tne  colour  of  an 
egge  volke  generated  of  palew  choler.  16*5  HART  Anat. 
Ur.  11.  iii.  62  This  colour  is  called . .  Subrufus,  subaureus, 
or  subcroceits :  in  English,  palew,  or  light  saffron. 

t  Pa-leway,  adv.  Her.  Obs.  =  next. 

1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4163/3  AH  engraved  with  3  Escallop 
Shells  Pale-way. 

Paleways(p^'-lw?z),aafc.  Her.  106s.  [f.PALE 
sb.1  +  -WAYS.]  —  next.  £In  quot.  1610  =  PALY.) 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  v.  ii.  (1611)  243  To  these  will  I 
adde..an  Italian  Coat  of  rare  use  viz.  palewaies  of  six  argent 
and  gules  on  a  chiefe  as  the  field  is  many  cressants.  1691 
WOOD  At/l.  Oxon..  Fasti  I.  646  And  hath  behind  it,  pale- 
ways  [ed,  1721  palewisejj  an  Abbats  Crosier.  1769  New 
Peerage  \.  270  Two  demi  garters  paleways,  argent. 

Palewise  (p^'-lwaiz),  adv.  Her.     [f.  PALE  j*.l 

+  -WISE.]  In  the  direction  of  a  pale ;  vertically 
(either  in  the  middle  of  the  shield  =  in  pale,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  shield). 

1721  [see  PALEWAYS,  quot.  1691].  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist. 
H  Pop.  viii.  36  Paly  Bendy  . .  is  produced  by  lines  drawn 
palewise,  crossed  by  others  drawn  bendwise.  1867  —  Eng. 
Heraldry  (1875)  142  Pale-wise,  or  In  Pale. .that  is,  set 
vertically,  or  arranged  vertically  one  above  another. 

Paley,  variant  of  PALY  a.l 

Paleyce,  -eys,  obs.  ff.  PALACE  ;  var.  PAHS  Obs. 

Palfrenier  (pselfreni»u).  arch.  Forms:  5 
palfreynyer,  -frenyer,  9  palefrenier,  -freneer, 
palfrenier.  [a.  F.  palefrenier  (1350  in  Godef. 
Compl),  also  pare-,  palfrenier  =  It.  palafreniere, 
Sp.  palafrenero,  Pg.  palafreneiro,  med.L.  pala-, 
palefrenarius,  -frenerius,  -fridiarius,  orig.  para- 
veredarius  (Lex  Baiwar.,  Capitulars  de  Villis,  Du 
Cange),  f.  paraveredus:  see  next  and  -IEB  2.]  A 
man  having  charge  of  horses ;  a  groom. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  x.  257  Mawgys  sayd  to 
y*  palfreynyer  that  kepte  bayerde  'frende,  goo  &  set  the 
sadell  vpon  bayerde ' . . '  syr  ',  sayd  y  palfrenyer, '  I  may  not 
doo  it '.  1810  SCOTT  Monast.  xxxv,  A  legion  of  godless 
lackeys,  and  palfreniers,  and  horse-boys.  1840  THACKERAY 
Paris  St.-tk.  (1872)  74  He  calls  his  palefrenier  a  groom. 
1863  SALA  Capt.  Dangerous  II.  iv.  147  Palefreneers  littered 
him  down  with  straw,  as  though  he  had  been  a  Horse. 

Palfrey  (p§'lfri,  p£e-l-).  Forms  :  2-4 palefrai, 
3  -frei,  -fray,  3-4  -frey,  4  palfre,  4-6  -frei,  4-7 
-fray,  4-  palfrey,  (5  palfroy(e,  5-7  -freie, 
-freye,  -fraie,  -fraye,  6  paulfrey,  pawlfre,  7  pal- 
fery,  palefroy,  palphrie,  -frie,  -fry,  8  -phry). 
[ME.  a.  OF.  palefrei,  in  nth  c.  palefreid  (later 
palefroy,  -froi)  :-late  L.  palafred-us,  by  dissimila- 
tion from  parafrldus,  -vredus  (in  Capit.  Charle- 
mofMf)  :-late  L.  paraveredus  (6th  c.),  f.  Gr. 
*ap&  beside,  extra  +  veredus  light  horse,  post-horse. 
Cognate  Romanic  forms  are  Pr.  palafre,  -frei,  Sp. 
•\palafri,  palafren,  Pg.  palafrem.  It.  palafreno ; 
in  med.L.  also  parefredus,  -fridus,  palafridus, 
palefmlus,  -fridus,  palfredus,  pala-,  palefrenus : 
see  Du  Can<je.  The  forms  in  -frenus,  -freno,  -fren 
(whence  palfrenier) ,  show  popular  association  with 
L.frfnum,  It.  freno  bridle,  rein. 

Parafrlttus  also  passed  into  German :   OLG.  para/rU, 
purevrit;  MLG.  pfrid.  \Sj.pcrd,  MDu.  paert,  Du.taard' 
IG.p/arifrid  pferfrit;   UHG.p/erit;  Gn.f/erd;  the 
ordinary  word  for  'horse  '.] 

A  saddle-horse  for  ordinary  riding  as  distinguished 
from  a  war-horse;  esp.  a  small  saddle-horse  for 
ladies.  (Now  Hist.,  or  in  romantic  or  poetic  lang.) 

c  1 175  Lamb.  Ham.  5  He  mihte  ridan . .  on  riche  stede  and 
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ei  lelte  theire  palfreyes  and  lepe  upon  stedes  covered  in 
fe  1470^85  .MAI.ORY  Arthur  11.  vi,  A  damoysel  that 
e  ryde  ful  fast  on  a  fayr  palfroy.  ^1547  HEN.  VIII  in 


„„  ,f  ,  '  J  «™w  •  i     J   r  if,r  in.  ii.  A1V,  t\  I11U1UCI1 

on  a  palfrey  white.     ,856  R.  A.  VAUC-HAN  Mystics  (,86o) 
».  9  1  he  fair  damosels  of  the  olden  time  on  their  palfreys. 

MuL       T^  9'™'?',  t£nj<i  Iz6  lHe)  sn°°k  his  drowsy 
squire  awake  and  cned, '  My  charger  and  her  palfrey '. 

D.    allrib.   and  Comb.,  as  palfrey-man,  -mare, 
-money,  -page. 
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1107  Placita  coram  Rtgt  m.  30  (1807)  263  Ricardus  le 
Palfreyman.  1360-1  Durham  Ace.  AVA(.Surtees)  562  Perot 
palfraypage  Prioris.  a  i«oo  Mankind  (Brand!  1896)  240 
And  je  were  be  kynges  palfrey  marc.  1501  Will  Ep.  Cicest. 
(Somerset^  Ho.),  Soluendum  post  decessum  meas  domino 
Regi  debitas  pro  le  palfray  money.  100  PALSCR.  251/1 
Palfrayman,  pale/romer. 

Hence  Pa-lfreyed  a.  [-ED2],  provided  with  or 
riding  on  a  palfrey. 

1713  TICKELL  On  Prospect  of  Peace  Poems  (1790)  159  The 
bard,  that  tells  Of  palfrey'd  dames,  bold  knights,  and  magic 
spells. 

t  Falfreyonr.  Obs.  Forms:  [3  palfreur, 
palefreyur  J,  4  palefreiour,  7  palfreour,  palfrer. 
[a.  AF.  palefreyur,  -our,  {.  palefrei  PALPBEY  + 
-OUK.]  =  PALFKENIEB. 

[1197  Placita.  coram  Rege  (1807)  7*  Ricardum  le  Palfreur'. 
1300  Pat.  Roll  28  Edw.  t,  m.  15  d.  in  Calendar  550  Adam 
le  Palefreyur,  Henry  le  Palefrcyur.J  a  1317  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  237  Palefreiours  ant  pages.  Ant  boyes  with  baste. 
1601  F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II  %  87  (1876)  52  Al  pal- 
freours  &  somters  of  the  kinges  house.  Ibid.  §  90.  55  For 
the  palfrers  &  coursers  j  herberger  named. 

Palgrave :  see  PALSQBAVE. 

Pali(pa-li),  sb.  and  a.  Also  Pali,  Pali.  [Short 
for pdli-bhasa,  i.  e.  language  of  the  canonical  texts 
(as  opposed  to  '  commentary '),  f.  pali  line,  canon 
+  bhdsS.  language.] 

1.  The  language  used  in  the  canonical  books  of 
the   Buddhists,  composed  in  North  India.     This 
'Middle   High  Indian'  was  the  literary  form  of 
the  language  spoken  in  Kosala,  the  country  now 
called  the  United  Provinces  (Oude,  etc.),  which 
was  the  lingua  franca  of  North  India  from  the  6th 
or  5th  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.     Also  often  used  to 
include  b.  The  language  of  the  chronicles,  com- 
mentaries,   and   other    literary    works    of    later 
Buddhists,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
language  of  the  canonical  texts  as  mediaeval  bears 
to  classical  Latin;  and  c.  The  kindred  language 
used  in  the  early  Indian  inscriptions. 

[1693  A.  P.  tr.  De  la  Loubfre's  Slant  g  The  terms  ofReligion 
and  Justice,  the  names  of  Offices,  and  all  the  Ornaments  of 
the  [Siamese]  Vulgar  Tongue  are  borrow'd  from  the  Balie.  | 
1800  SVMES  Embassy  to  Avu  338  That  the  Pali,  the  sacred 
language  of  the  priests  of  lioodh,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Shanscrit  of  the  Bramins.  1833  TANDY  tr.  Sangermatto's 
Burmese  Emp.  141  The  grammar  of  the  Pali  language  or 
Magata.  Ibid.,  All  these  books  are  written  in  the  Pali  tongue. 
1837  G.  TURNOUR  Mahawanso  Introd.  22  Buddhists  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  sacred  and  classical 
language,  the  Magadhi  or  Pali,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  Sanscrit.  1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  of  Law  246  Others 
believe  that  Pali . .  was  the  vernacular  language  of  Magadha, 
the  Holy  Land  of  Buddhism.  1877  RHYS  DAVIDS  Budd- 
hism 237  A  list  of  the  Pali  commentaries  now  extant.  1903 
—  Buddhist  India  152  Pali  is  a  literary  language  based  on 
the  dialect  of  Kosala. 

2.  Pali  plague  :  see  quots. 


ig  disease.  1875  tr.  von  Ziemsseit's  Cycl.  Med.  I.  481 
He  thinks  that  he  can  recognise  the  black  death  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  so-called  Indian  Plague  or  Pali 
Plague,  a  disease  which  prevailed  from  1815  to  1821  in  the 
East  Indian  provinces  of  Kutch  and  Guzerat. 

Pali,  plural  of  PALUS  2. 

Paliard,  Palice,  obs.  ff.  PALLIABD,  PALACE, 
PALIS.  Palie,  variant  of  PAULIE  a.  Sc. 

Palichthyologic,  etc.,  irregular  form  of  palse- 
ichthyoloeic,  etc. :  see  PALJIO-. 

1848  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  IV.  302. 

t  Palifica'tion.  Obs.  (Erron.  paUi-.)  [ad. 
med.L.  paltficdtiSn-em,  It.  palificazione  (Florio), 
f.  L.  palificdre  to  make  a  foundation  of  piles,  f. 
pal-us  pile,  stake,  pale  +  -ficare  to  make.]  The 
action  of  driving  piles  or  stakes  into  the  ground  in 
order  to  render  it  more  firm  for  building  operations. 

1614  WOTTON  Archil,  i.  26, 1  haue  sayd  nothing  of  Palli- 
fication,  or  Pylingof  the  Ground-plot,  .when  we  build  vpon 
a  moist  or  marshy  soile.  Hence  1656  in  BLOUNT,  1658  in 
PHILLIPS,  1813  in  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder. 

Faliform  (r*?Hifj>.im),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  palus 
stake,  etc.  +  -(I)FOBM.]  Resembling,  or  having  the 
form  of,  a  palus. 

i  Boo  in  Cent.  Diet.  1900  Proc.  Zool.  SK.  June  126  A  ring, 
often  incomplete,  of  larger  septal  teeth  rises  up.  .or  else  one 
large  paliform  tooth. 


_ ,  Palijs,  obs.  f.  PALLIPY,  PALACE. 
Palikar  (px-likai).  Also  palleoar.  [ad. 
mod.Gr.  iraAixapi,  iraXXr/wa/x  lad,  f.  Gr.  TrdXAof, 
-ijf  youth ;  in  F.  palikare.~\  A  member  of  the  band 
of  a  Greek  or  Albanian  military  chief,  esp.  daring 
the  war  of  Independence. 

iSia  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  11.  bcxi,  Each  Palikar  his  sabre  from 
him  cast.  1816  Black-w.  Mag.  XX.  719  The  remnant  of  the 
Suliot  palikars.  .were  reduced  to  capitulate.  1853  FELTON 
Fam.  Lett.  xxxv.  (1865)  277  Two  very  handsome,  genteel, 
and  civil  pallecars,  who  were  very_  attentive  to  us.  1854 
Blackat.  Mag.  LXXVI.4I7  The  third  prominent  feature  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  Greek  population  is  the  existence 
of  a  military  caste  called  Palikars. 

Hence  Fa'likarism,  the  palikar  svstem  or  in- 
stitution. 

1854  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXVI.  418  Otho  [was)  re-established 
in  absolute  power  by  the  assistance  of  palikarism  and  muni- 
cipal corruption. 


PALINDROME. 

Falilogy,  palillogy  pili -\MS\  .  RHet.  AUo 
in  Gr.  ana  L.  forms,  [ad.  L.  palilogia,  -illogia, 
Gr.  TO\iA.Ao-vm,  f.  iroAiv  over  again  +  -A<c»fo  speak- 
ing.] The  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase,  esp.  in 
immediate  succession,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rket.  160  This  figure  and  Palaloria 
which  signifies  Repetition  of  the  same  word,  are  alike  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Palilogia.  1731  BAILEY  (ed.  5),  Palilory 

So  t  PaUlog«-tio  a.  [f.  Gr.  iroAiAAo^ffi.],  charac- 
terized by  palilogy.  Oft. 

i<5»  URQUHART  7«w/Wks.  (1834)291, 1  could  have  intro- 
duced. .  exargastick,  and  palilogetick  elucidations. 

II  Falimbacchins  (paeUimbxkai-fc).  Pros. 
[L.,  a.  Gr.  voAi/43<ixx<io>,  f.  miAi?  back,  backwards 
+  Paxxtiot  BACCHIDS.]  A  metrical  foot  consisting 
of  two  long  and  one  short  syllable;  a  reversed 
bacchius:  ^  ANTJBACCHIUS.  AlsoPalimba-cchic. 

1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  69  Palimbachius,  of 
two  long  and  one  short,  as  —  w  accorded.  1749  Numbers 
in  Poet.  Conip.  10  Palimbacchic  --^  Spondee  —  and  half 
Pyrrhic  ~.  1773  KENRICK  Rhlt.  Gram.  Eng.  Leuir.  in  Diet. 
33  When  I  hear  an  English  prosodist  thus  talk  of  his 
Iambics,  his  Trochees. .and  his  Palimbacchics. 

Palimpsest  (p^-limpsest),  si.  and  a.  Also  7-8 
in  L.  or  Gr.  form.  [ad.  L.  palimpsislus  sb., 
a.  Gr.  iroAi'^i^T/ffTos  scraped  again,  va\iiafnjaroy 
a  parchment  whence  writing  has  been  erased,  f. 
iraXiy  again  +  i/fijarAt,  from  ifiaa,  if/?/*  to  rub  smooth.] 

A.  sb.  f  1.  Paper,  parchment,  or  other  writing- 
material  prepared  for  writing  on  and  wiping  out 
again,  like  a  slate.  Obs.  [So  \1. palimsesto (Florio).] 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Mia.  ^  The  chalked  skinne 
for  a  palimpsestus,  serving  in  stead  of  a  table  book.  1661 
EVELYN  Chalcogr.  (1769)  52  In  writing,  the  use  of  the 
palimpsestus.. and  the  like.  1706 PHILLIPS,  Palinipseston,.. 
a  sort  of  Paper  or  Parchment,  that  was  generally  us'd  for 
making  the  first  draught  of  things,  whicn  might  be  wip'd 
out,  and  new  wrote  in  the  same  Place. 

2.  A  parchment  or  other  writing-material  written 
upon  twice,  the  original  writing  having  been  erased 
or  rubbed  out  to  make  place  for  the  second;  a 
manuscript  in  which  a  later  writing  is  written  over 
an  effaced  earlier  writing. 

1815  Cent/.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  348  Monsignore  Angelo  Mayo . . 
celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  the  Palimpsestes  '.  1838 
ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  1.  256  note,  The  Institutes  of  Gaius. . 
was  first  discovered . .  in  a  palimpsest,  or  rewritten  manuscript 
of. .works  of  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona. 
1875  SCRIVENER  Text  ff.  Test.  18  To  decipher  a  double 
palimpsest  calls  for  the  masterhood  of  a  Tischendorf. 
I  fig.  1845  DEQuiNCEYi'iw/»iWa\Vks.  1890X111.346  What 
I  else  than  a  natural  and  mighty  palimpsest  is  the  human 
brain?  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  \.  826  Let  who 
says 'The  soul's  a  clean  white  paper'  rather  say  A  palimpsest 
..defiled.  1879  LEWES  Study  Psychol.  viii.  153  History 
unrolls  the  palimpsest  of  mental  evolution. 

3.  A  monumental  brass  slab  turned  and  re-engraved 
on  the  reverse  side. 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  219/2  A  large  number  of  brasses  in 
England  are  palimpsests,  the  back  of  an  ancient  brass 
having  been  engraved  for  the  more  recent  memorial.  1877 
L.  JEWITT  Half-hrs.  among  Eng.  Antiq.  132  They  were 
frequently  laid  down  to  other  persons,  or  re-engraved  on 
the  other  side,  and  hence  called  palimpsests. 

B.  adj.  1.  (Applied  to  a  manuscript)  Written 
over  again ;  of  which  the  original  writing  has  been 
erased  and  superseded  by  a  later :  see  A.  2. 

1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  11853)  237  A  friend  who  used 
to  mourn  over  the  thought  of  palimpsest  manuscripts.  1875 
POSTE  Gaius  Pref.  (ed.  2)  5  The  codex  is  doubly  palimpsest, 
i.  e.  there  are  three  inscriptions  on  the  parchment.  1898  K. 
HARRIS  in  Expositor  Dec.  402  It  is  useless  to  apply  re. 
agents  in  search  of  palimpsest  writing  where  the  vellum  has 
only  been  used  once.  fig.  1873  W.  CORY  in  Lett.  <V  Jrnls. 
(1897)  308  The  pretty  song,  rising  one  will  never  know  how, 
from  a  palimpsest  memory. 
2.  Of  a  monumental  brass:  see  A.  3. 
1843  Archxologia  XXX.  124  Palimpsest  brasses  are  also 
found  at  Berkhampstead.  1877  J.  C.  Cox  Ck.  of  Derbysh. 
III.  241  This  monument  is  a  remarkable.. example  of  the 
palimpsest  or  re-used  brass. 

Hence  Fa  limpsest  v.  trans.,  to  make  into  a 
palimpsest,  to  write  anew  on  (parchment,  etc.) 
after  erasure  of  the  original  writing;  Palim- 
pse'stic  a.,  that  is,  or  that  makes,  a  palimpsest. 

1813  tfew  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  13  Discoveries,  .of  Palim  p- 
sestic  parchments  had  not  yet  furnished  fresh  matter  for 
research.  1836  F.  MAHONY  Ret.  Father  Prout,  Songs 
Horace  i.  (1859)  376  Thy  MSS.  have  come  down  to  us  unmu- 
tilated  by  the  pumicestone  of  palimpsestic  monk.  1900 
Expositor  June  420  We  may  wonder  less  at  this  Sinaitic 
. .  codex  having  been  palimpsested. 
Palinal  (pae-linal),  a.  Physiol.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
iroAii'  backward  +  -AL.]  Characterized  by  or  in- 
volving backward  motion,  esp.  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
mastication. 

1888  COPE  in  Amir.  Nat.  Jan.  7  note,  The  propalinal 
mastication  is  to  be  distinguished  into  the  proal,  from  be- 
hind forwards,  ..and  the  palinal,  from  before  backwards. 
1896  —  Primary  Factors  Evolution  vi.  321  Ryder  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mastication  of  the  Proboscidia  is  palinal. 

Palindrome  (pae-lindw«m),  sb.  and  a.    [ad.  Ur. 
iroAiVSpo^-os  running  back  again :    so   in  mod.! 
(Littre).]     a.  sb.  A  word,  verse,  or  sentence  tl 
reads  the  same  when  the  letters  composing  it  are 
taken  in  the  reverse    order,     b.  adj.  That  reads 
the  same  backwards  as  Jurwards. 


PALINDBOMIC. 

c  1629  B.  JONSON  Underwoods^  Execr,  ufion  Vulcan  (1640) 
Bj  b,  Had  1.  .weav'd  fifty  tomes  Of  Logogriphes,  or  curious 
Pallimlromes.  1638  PEACHAM  Truth  of  our  Times  123,  I 
caused  this  to  be  written  over  the  porch  of  their  free-schoole 
doore,  Sitbi  dura,  et  rudibits;  It  is  Palindrome.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Palindrome .  .as  Le^vd  did  I  live^  and  evil  I  did 
dwel*  i8ai  TWw  Monthly  Mag.  II.  170  The  Palindromes, 
or  Canorine,  or  recurrent  verses,  as  they  were  called.  Ibid. 
171  In  English  but  one  Palindrome  line  is  known. 

Hence  Palinclro  mic  at,  of  the  nature  of  a  palin- 
drome ;  Palindro'mical  a.  =  prec. ;  Falindro'- 
jnically  adv.y  in  a  way  that  reads  the  same  back- 
wards as  forwards ;  Fa'lindromist,  a  writer  or 
inventor  of  palindromes. 

1862  H.  B.  WHEATLEY  Anagrams  n  A  singularly  appro- 
priate Greek  palindromic  inscription  ..  occurs  upon  very 
many  fonts  in  England.  1864  WEBSTER,  PalindromicaL 
a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Garden  (1880)  I.  226  A  dear  friend 
of  mine,  poet  and  palindromist  and  archaeologist. 

Paling  (p^'lirj),  vbl.  sb.\     [f.  PALE  7'.l  +  -ixc1.] 
f  1.  Decoration  with  'pales'  or  vertical  stripes, 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  343  The  cost  of  embrowdynge, 
.  .barrynge,  owndynge,  palynge. 

2.  The  action  of  constructing  a  fence,  or  of 
enclosing;  a  place,  with  pales  ;  fencing. 

1469  Paston  Lett.  II.  337  They  that  ben  possessloners.. 
shulde  payle  certeine  of  the  Parke  of  Weverston;  and  by 
cause  this  is  nat  performyd . .  thoo  that  ben  possessioners 
shall,  .be  amersid.  And  it  is  agreed  that  Sir  William  Yel- 
verton,  Sir  Thomas  Hoo..wolle  pay  the  amercyment,  and 
to  delyver  the  said  Duchesse  possession  of  the  said  service 
and  palyng.  1543  Act  35  Hen.  VIII^  c.  17  §  6  For. .palling, 
of  Parkes  [etc.]. 


railing,  or  enclosing  ( 
NEWCASTLE  Life  Dk.  of  N_. 


1667  DUCHESS  OF 
II.  153  The.. paling, 


stubbing,  hedging,  &c.,  of  his  grounds  and  parks.  1703 
T.  N.  City  <$•  C.  Purchaser  212  Much  us'd  in  Essex.  .  ;  but 
in  few  other  Countreys,  except  for  Paleing. 

3.  concr.  a.    Wood  prepared  for  or  made  into 
pales  ;  pales  collectively  ;  fencing. 

1788  Trans.  Soc.  Arts\\,  22  The  firs  answer  for.  .paling 
for  fences.  _  c  1830  CARLYLK  Four  Fables  iv,  Thou  art  felled 
and  sawed  into  paling.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own 
Mechanic  §  181.  62  When  park  paling  of  cleft  pales  is  made. 

b.  A  fence  made  of  pales,    (with  a  and^/.) 
1558  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  120  The  palyng  for  the  seyd 

pynfold.  1766  BLACKSTONR  Contm.  II.  iii.  38  It  is  not 
every  field,  .which  a  gentleman  pleases  to  surround  with  a 
wall  or  paling..  that  is  thereby  constituted  a  legal  park. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ix,  Waverley  groped  his  way  the  best  he 
could  along  a  small  paling.  1866  KOGI-:RS  Agric.  <$•  Prices 
I.  xviii.  425  Split  oaken  planks  to  be  used  for  strong  paling-. 

c.  Each  of  the  pales  of  which  a  fence  is  made  ; 
usually  in//.  =  a  set  of  pales,  a  fence. 

1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookivood  in.  i,  A  rough  ,  .  lane 
which  skitted,  .the  moss-grown  palings,  .of  the  park.  1861 
MHS.  H.  WOOD  East  Lynne  (1888)  195  He  plunged  ..  over 
some  palings  into  a  field. 

4.  attrib.)  ^paling  board,  fence. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  no  Plate  xxx,  Two 
different  sorts  of  paling  fences.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of 
Customs  (1821)  282  A  paling  Board  is  the  outside  or  sappy 
part  of  a  tree,  sawed  off  from  the  four  sides,  in  order  to  make 
the  remaining  part  square.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Feast  of 
Bacchus  i  179  The  hedge  and  paling  bounds. 

Paling,  vbl.  j/>.2    [f.  PALE  v*  +  -ING!.]     The 

action  of  becoming  or  turning  pale. 

<ri4ioLYDG.  Life  Our  Lady  (MS.  Ashm.  39  If.  47),  For  in 
here  face  alwey  was  the  blode,  With  oute  palynge  or  eny 
drawynge  doune.  1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads  fy  P.  158 
Like  the  paling  of  the  dawn-star. 

Paling,  ppl.  tf.1    [f.  PALE  v\  +  -ING  2.]    En- 

closing, surrounding. 

^1630  Trag.  Rich.  II  (1870)  34  That  dost  allowe  thy 
paleing  flatterers  To  guild  them  selues  with  others  misseryes. 

Paling,  ppl.at  [f.  PALE  z>.2  +  -ING^.]  Be- 
coming or  turning  pale. 

1623  MIDDLETON  Afore  Dissemblers  Besides  Women  i.  iv, 
Your  nice  paling  physicking  gentlefolks.  1832  J.  BRKE 
St,  Herbert's  Isle  41  The  sun  looks  downward  with  a  paling 
light.  1899  iyA  Cent.  Nov.  817  By  the  dual  light  of  paling 
moon  and  rising  sun. 

II  Palingenesia  (p^lindsenf-sia).  [med.L. 
(969  in  Du  Cange),  a.  Gr.  ira\tyyevtaia  birth  over 
again,  regeneration,  f.  7rdA.ii/  again  +  ffi>eats  birth, 
origination.]  =  PALINGENESY. 

1621  BUHTON  Anal.  Mel.  L  i.  11.  ix.The  Pythagoreans  hold 
metempsychosis  and  palingenesia  that  sotlles  go  from  one 
body  to  another.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  I,  Card.  336  The 
Pahngenesia  or  Resurrection  of  Plants  from  their  Ashes. 
i8zg  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  Mare  II.  245  We  might  then  hope  for 
a  pahngenesia,  a  restoration  of  national  sanity  and  strength 
1870  I'ARRAR  Witn.  Hist.v.  OSyil  172  This  iswhyit  became 
the  Pahngenesia  of  a  dead  and  miserable  world. 

Hence  Palingene-siano.,  relating  to  palingenesia. 

1816  J.  LAWRENCE  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  296  GafTarel 
meditated  a  palingenesian  experiment  upon  human  bodies. 

Palingenesis  (pselindje-nesis).  [f.  Gr.  TTOAII/ 
again  +  ycvtaif  birth,  origination  :  a  modern  com- 
pound not  on  Greek  analogy  :  see  prec.] 

1.   -•  PALINGENESY. 


1818  HOBHOUSE  I/aly  (1859)  II.  351  A  poem  which  he 
[Monti]  published,  .and  called  the  'Palingenesis'.  1871 
H.  MACMM.LAN  True  Vine  iv.  (1872)  169  The  palingenesis 
of  creation  is  accomplished,  not  by  the  rooting-up  of  evil, 
but  by  the  sowing  of  good. 

2.  Biol.  fa.  The  supposed  production  of  animals 
from  putresjent  animal  matter.  Obs. 

1868  in  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.  etc. 
b.  Haeckel's  term  for  the  form  of  ontogenesis 
in  which  ancestral  characters  are   exactly  repro- 


394 

duced,  without  modification;  true  hereditary  genesis 
or  evolution  ;  the  '  breeding  true '  of  an  organism 
(opp.  to  kenogenesis}. 

1879  tr.  Haecke^s  Evol.  Man  I.  n  This  distinction  between 
Palingenesis  or  inherited  evolution,  and  Kenogenesis  or 
vitiated  evolution,  has  not . .  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  naturalists. 

c.  Entom.  =  METAMORPHOSIS. 

i885  in  Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet. 

Hence  Palingre-nesist,  one  who  holds  some 
doctrine  of  palingenesy. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  43.  389  Monsieur  Doyere,  the 
most  ardent  palingenesis!  of  the  age,  . .  pretends  that  these 
animals  are  able  to  support,  .absolute  desiccation,  without 
losing  the  faculty  of  resurrection.  1869  tr.  Pouchefs  Uni- 
verse (1871)  35  Our  modern  palingenesists. 

Palingenesy  (prclindge-nesi).  Also  7  -ie. 
[a.  F.  paKnginisit,  ad.  med.L.  palingenesia :  see 
above.]  Regeneration,  birth  over  again  ;  revival, 
re-animation,  resuscitation,  (lit.  andyfy.) 


Palingenesie.  1660  tr.  AmyraJdns*  'J "reat. 'cone.  Relig.  _ 
vii.  258  There  must  also  be  another  burning  of  the  world, 
and  another  Palingenesie  or  renovation  of  things.  1718 
J.  Fox  Wanderer  57  While  the  World  seems  to  rejoice  in 
a  perfect  Palingenesy.  xSoi  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XI.  19  The. .doctrines  of  an  imminent  palingenesy,  and 
of  the  speedy  coming  of  Antichrist.  1858  TRENCH  On 
A  ut/tor.  t-'ers.  (1859)  5?  Nothing  would  so  effectually  hinder 
this  rejuvenescence,  this  palingenesy  of  words,  as  the  putting 
a  ban  upon  them  directly  they  pass  out  of  vulgar  use, 

Palingenetic  (-d^ene-tik),  a.  [f.  PALIN- 
GENESIS :  see  GENETIC.]  Of  or  belonging  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  palingenesis  (sense  2  b).  Hence 
Falingene'tically  adv. 

1877  LANKESTER  in  Q.  JrnL  Microsc.  Set.  XVII.  411 
What  he  [Haeckel]  terms  ( heterochrony  in  the  palingenetic 
phenomena  of  ontogeny*.  1879  tr.  Haeckcl's  Evol.  A/an  I. 
i.  10  It  is.  .most  important  to  distinguish  clearly  and  exactly 
between  the  original,  palingenetic  processes  of  evolution, 
and  the  later  kenogenetic  processes  of  the  same. 

Palrngenist.    noncc-wd.   =  PALINGENESIST. 

1839  Fraser's  blag.  XIX.  50  We  are  Palingenists,  and 
desire .  .to  reanimate  the  dead. 

t  Pa'lingman.  Obs.  [a.  Pu.  palingman,  f. 
paling  eel  +  man.']  A  man  who  deals  in  eels. 

1482  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  221/2  Aswell  Merchauntes,  as 
other  sellers  of  Elys  called  Palyngmen.  1482  Act  32 
Ediv.  IV,  c.  2  Ascun  tiel  marchant  ne  palingeman.  1495  l 
Act  ii  Hen.  f '//,  c.  23  Noe  such  Marchauiite  nor  paling 
man  shuld  sell  nor  put  to  sale  any  Elys  by  bare!  I,  &c. 
[  I'ari^usly  misunderstood:  l67oBLOUHTZrdW^fc/.*/>£/HIUF- 
man,  seems  to  be  a  Merchant  Denizen  ;  one  born  within  the 
English  Pale.  Similarly  1706  in  KKUSEY;  1721-  BAILEY; 
1823  CRABB,  etc.  1864  WEBSTER,  rating-man^  one  born 
within  that  part  of  Ireland  called  the  English  Pale\  so  in 
later  Diets.] 

Palinode  (pae'lin <jad) ,  sb.  Also  7  palinod. 
[ad.  L.  palinodia  :  see  PALINODY  ;  or  a.  obs.  F. 
palinod  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).]  orig.  An  ode  or 
song  in  which  the  author  retracts  something  said 
in  a  former  poem  ;  hence  gen.  a  recantation;  spec. 
in  Sc.  Law  (see  quot.  1861). 

*599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iii,  You,  two  and  two, 
singing  a  Palinode,  March  to  your  several  homes.  1600 
(title)  The  Palinod  [ed.  1604  or  recantation]  of  lohn  Colvill, 
wherein  he  doth  penitently  recant  his  former  proud  offences. 
1636  G.  SANDYS  Par.  Div.  Poems,  7^(1648)62,  I.. there- 
fore in  this  weeping  Palinod  Abhorre  my  selfe,  that  have 
displeas'd  my  God.  18x4  SCOTT  ]Vav.  xiv,  That  Balma- 
whapple  [had  given  satisfaction]  by  such  a  palinode  as 
rendered  the  use  of  the  sword  unnecessary.  1861  W.  BELL 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  In  actions  for  damages  on  account 
of  slander  or  defamation  raised  in  the  Commissary  Court. ., 
it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  conclude  not  only  for 
damages,  expenses,  and  a  fine,  but  also  for  a  judicial  recanta- 
tion or  palinode  by  the  defender.  1898  R.  L.  STEVENSON 
St.  foes  xiii,  I . .  abounded  in  palinodes  and  apologies. 

Hence  Palinode  v.  [cf.  Gr.  -naXwyfatv  to  recant], 
to  recant,  retract  (intr.  and  trans.}. 

1886  TUPPER  My  Life  as  Author  364, 1  have  seen  fit  more 
than  once  to  'palinode'.  1892  Sat.  Key.  2  Apr.  ^02/1  The 
first  stanza,  .being  most  ingeniously  palinoded  by  the  second. 

PalinO'dial,  a.  rare*1,  [a.  F.  palinodial 
(Godef.),  f.  Y,. palinodia,  PALINODY  +  -AL.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  recantation, 

1813  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  188  Their  Prince  issued 
a  palinodial  proclamation,  suspending  the  orders  on  certain 
conditions. 

Palinodic  (ptelin^-dik),  a.  Gr.  Pros.  [ad.  Gr. 
Tra\tva>8iK-6$,  f.  waAtM^Sm :  see  PALINODY  and  -ic. 
In  mod.  F.  palinodique^  Applied  to  verse  in 
which  two  'systems'  of  corresponding  form,  as 
a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  are  separated  by  two 
others  also  of  corresponding  form  but  different 
from  the  former. 

1883  JEBB  (Edipus  Tyrarinus  p.  Ixx,  This  is  called  the 
palinodic   period;    meaning   that   a   group  of   rhythmical    ] 
sentences  recurs  once,  in  the  same  order.     1885  Athenaeum 
3  Oct.  432/3  Alterations  make  vv.  875.^0  882.. into  a  com- 
plete palinodic  period. 

t  Falino'dical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Making  or  containing  a  'palinode'  or  recantation. 

1602  DHUiux£'a&r<7M«*f&r  win.  i873  i.  234  Hor.  I  could    • 
be  pleas'd..to  quaffe  downe  The  poyson'd  Inke,  in  which  I 
dipt  your  name.   Tttc.  Saist  thou  so,  my  Palinodicall  rimester ? 

Fa'linxxdist.  rare-°.  [I.  PALINODE  +  -isx.j 
The  author  of  a  palinode.  In  mod.  Diets. 


PALISADE. 

Paliliody  (pse-linoudi).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  6-7  -odie ;  and  in  L.  form  palinodia 
(paelinpo-dia).  [a.  F.  palinodie,  ad.  L.  (It.,  Sp., 
Pg.)  pahnodta,  a.  Gr.  iraAtpa>8m  singing  over  again 
repetition,  esp.  recantation,  f.  iiaKiv  back  again, 
over  again  +  gJSr)  song :  '  a  name  first  given  to  an 
ode  by  Stesichorus,  in  which  he  recants  his  attack 
upon  Helen '  (Liddell  and  Scott).] 

1.  =  PALINODE. 

1389  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  l.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  62  So  did  the 
Poet  Stesichorus.. in  his  Pallinodie  vpon  the  disprayse  of 
Helena,  and  recouered  his  eye  sight.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov. 
Power  Parl.  in.  143  (2)  If  I  have  over-shot  my  sel. . .  I  shall 
promise  them  a  thankfull  acknowledgement,  and  ready 
palinody.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  O-cart.  II.  359  He  was...orced 
to  make  his  Palinody  in  a  Declamation  in  the  public 
Hall.  1759  GOLDSM.  On  Butler's  Rem.  Misc.  Wks.  1837  IV. 
473  Then  follows  a  palinody  to  the  same  gentleman.  1893 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dist.  5  Oct.,  The  New  York  Sun  says  the 
President  should  recall  Mr.  Van  Alen'sappointment  without 
regard  to  Republican  ridicule  of  palinod  y. 

/3.  1590  BARROW  in  Conferences  i.  13  Some  of  your  chief 
Teachers  haue  preached  palinoda concerning  your  ministerie. 
161 1  BIBLE  Transl.  Prcf.  9  Saint  Augustine  was  not  .-.fraid 
to  exhort  S.  Hierome  to  a  Palinodia  or  recantation.  1631 
MARMION  Holland's  Leaguer  v.  iv,  That  he  shall  sing 
a  Palinodium,  And  recant  his  ill  courses.  1837-9  HAI.LAM 
Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  iv.  §  46.  285  A  limitation  of  his  tyrannical 
doctrine,  if  not  a  palinodia. 

f2.  Singing  over  again,  repetition.   Obs. 

1599  Broughtoris  Let.  x.  35  Nothing.. but  a  palinody, 
I  meane  not  a  recantation,  but  a  repetition.  1609  [Bp.  W. 
BARLOW]  Ansv}.  Nameless  Cath.  196  His  old  Palinodie  of 
scorne  and  malediction. 

f  Pali-ntocy.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  palintocie,  ad. 
Gr.  mtAicTOKi'a  repayment  of  interest ;  in  quot. 
1693,  taken  in  sense  '  regeneration  ' ;  f.  TOKOS  birth, 
offspring,  interest  of  money.]  (See  quots.) 

rti693  Urquhart's  Rabelaisul.  xviii.  I47ln  him  is. .begun 
again  the  Palintocy  of  the  Megarians,  and  the  Palingenesie 
of  Democritus.  [1847  GKOTE  Greece  n.  ix.  III.  60  Passing 
a  formal  Palintokia  or  decree,  to  require  from  the  rich  who 
had  lent  money  upon  interest  the  refunding  of  all  past  in- 
terest  paid  to  them  by  their  debtors.] 

t  Pa'linure.  Obs.  [f.  the  name  of  faltmlrus, 
the  pilot  of  ./Eneas  (Virg.  ALn.  iii.  202,  v.  833, 
etc.).]  A  pilot ;  in  quots.  fig. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  i.  7  Wanting  the 
Pilote  and  Palinure  of  reason  and  Religion,  they  runne 
themselves  vpon  the  rocks.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat, 
Jlavids  Sin  xx.  (1867)  209  The  winding  shelves  do  us  de- 
tain, Till  God,  the  Palinure,  returns  again.  [1849  E.  B. 
EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  23  We  were  driven  right  across  the 
stream . .  leaving  our  Palinurus  and  his  comrade  standing  up 
to  their  middles  in  water.] 

Palinurpid  (pasliniuo-roid),  a.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Palinfiroidea,  neut.  pi.,  f.  Paliniirus:  see 
-OID.]  Resembling  or  akin  to  the  genus  I'alinurus 
(Spiny  Lobster)  of  decapod  crustaceans ;  belonging 
to  the  group  Palinuroidea  or  family  PalinuridiB, 
of  which  this  genus  is  the  type. 

Palione,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAVILION. 

t  Palis,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  4  palioe,  4-5  palais, 
•ays,  palis,  -ys,  5  palaieg,  paleys,  paless,  palyce, 
5-6  pales,  [a.  F.  palis,  OF.  also  paleis,  and 
palisse,  in  med.L.  paliciitm,  sb.  neuter,  from  *pali- 
cius  composed  of  stakes,  f.  pdlus  stake,  PALE.  Cf. 
also  PALACE  sb.S] 
1.  A  fence  of  pales,  a  palisade,  paling. 

13 . .  Gfi-w.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  769  A  park  al  aboute,  With  a  pyked 
palays,  pyned  ful  bik.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetti.  i.  pr.  iii.  7 
(Camb.  MS.)  Warnestored  and  enclosyd  in  svvich  a  palis. 
Ibid.  N.  met.  iv.  31  Thow  that  art  put  in  quiete  and  weleful 


by  strengthe  of  thi  palys  [reborn  ualli]  shalt  leden  a  cler 
age.    14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  599/45  Pali 
qvedain  clausura  facia  ex  palis,  a  Palys.    c  1475 


•Wulcker  599/45  Pahcium,  -cij,  est 

, _, _z  ex  palis,  a  Palys.  ^1475  Sttuu 

Puer  ad  Mensam  200  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  63  Iff  hou  go  with 
any  man.  .Be  wall  if  by  hege,  by  pales  or  by  pale. 

2.  A  place  enclosed  by  a  palisade  or  fence;  an 
enclosure :  see  PALACE  sb? 

(The  first  quot.  is  doubtful,  and  may  belong  to  i.) 

c  1410  A  nturs  of  A  rth.  148  (Douce  MS. '  Of  palaies  [  Thornton 
MS.  Of  pales},  of  parkes,  of  pondes,  of  plowes.  1581  STY- 
WARD  Mart.  Discipl.  l.  59  He  that  shall  enter  in  or  got 
foorth  by  any  other  gate,  streete,  or  waie  . .  into  the  citie, 
pales  or  lyst  or  fort  where  y'  cainpe  is  lodged. 

t  Palis,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see  prec.  [f.  prec. 
or  a.  OF.  palisser,  f.  palis,  palisse]  trans.  To 
surround  or  enclose  with  a  palisade ;  to  fence  in. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9940  He . .  palysed 
hit  (a  wood]  aboute  ful  bykke.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  1 10  Withouten  palaised  parke.  c  1440  Stacyons  Rome 
in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866;  122  w^.That  stoone  is  vndyr 
an  Awter  Palysyd  with  Iren  and  stele. 

Palis,  obs.  form  of  PALACE. 

Palisade  (prelis^-d),  sb.  Also  6  pal(l)aisade, 
7  palisad,  pallasade,  7-9  pallisade.  [a.  F. 
palissadc  (I5thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  palisser  to 
enclose  with  pales :  see  -ADE.  Cf.  PALISADO.] 

1.  A  fence  made  of  pales  or  stakes  fixed  in  the 
ground,  forming  an  enclosure  or  defence.  Also 
applied  to  a  fence  made  of  iron  railings. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxviu.  v.  670  The  avenues  of  the  forest 
Thermopylae  . .  were  stopped  up  by  the  ^Etolians  with  a 
trench  and  pallaisade.  1697  DUYDEN  sEiieid  xl.  718  Others 
aid  To  ram  the  stones,  or  raise  the  palisade.  1788  GIBBON 
Decl.  <?•  F.  xl.  (1846)  III.  531  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be 
sufficient  to  resist  the.  .cavalry.  1885  Miss  BKADDON  II 'ri- 


PALISADE. 

lard's  Weird  I.  4  The  wooden  palisade  had  been  removed 
in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

tb.  Gardening.  A  light  fence  or  trellis-work 
on  which  trees  or  shrubs  are  trained,  an  espalier ; 
hence  transf.  a  row  of  trees  or  shrubs  so  trained, 
or  a  row  of  trees  or  shrubs  forming  a  close  hedge. 
1658  KVKI.VN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  14  Concerning  espaliers 
(which  1  will  caUjte/uuoVj)  1  will  shew  you  several  formes 
of  accommodating  them.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening  21  When  theTreesare  spread, and  the  Palisades 
grown  up. 

2.  Mil.  A  strong  pointed  wooden  stake,  of  which 
a  number  are  fixed  deeply  in  the  ground  in  a  close 
row,  either  vertical  or  inclined,  as  a  defence. 

1697  DRYDEN  JEncid  vn.  214  And  Palisades  about  the 
TP  nches  plac'd.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ainer.  I.  n.  102  The 
rainpar  Is  were  fortified  with  pallisades.  1828  J.  M.  SPEAR- 
MAN Brit.  Gunner  317  Palisades  are  9  feet  long,  and  6  or 
7  inches  square.  When  fixed,  they  are  generally  planted 
3  feet  in  the  ground  and  about  3  inches  asunder.  1834 
Tail's  Mag.  I.  188/2  They,  -began  to  dig  a  trench,  and  to 
heap  up  a  mound,  on  which  the  palisades  they  brought 
with  them  were  to  be  driven  in.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil. 
Encycl.,  Palisades,  or  Palisadoes^  in  fortification,  stakes 
made  of  strong  split  wood,  about  nine  feet  long. 
8.  fig.  Anything  resembling  or  likened  to  a  fence 
of  stakes  (or  one  of  such  stakes),  a.  gen. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  vii.  558  Seed.. contained., 
within  cares,  -defended  (as  it  were)  with  a  pallaisade  of  eales 
[AiL  -T.5.2J.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  li.  109  Out  of  these 
Cartilages  grow  a  Pallisade  of  stiff  hairs.  1831  CARLYLE 
Misc.  (1857)  II.  325  To  drive  down  more  or  less  effectual 
palisades  against  that  class  of  persons.  1865  B'NESS  BUNSEN 
m  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  vii.  351  The  gigantic  palisade  of 
moumains  on  each  side.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur. 
(1894)  v.  122  A  vast  palissade  of  blue  ice-pinnacles. 

t  b.  A  wire  supporting  the  hair,  a  part  of  the 
head-dress  fashionable  in  the  early  part  of  the 
I7th  century.  Obs. 

1690  EVELYN  Fat-Diet.,  Palisade,  a  Wire  sustaining  the 
Hair  next  to  the  Dutches',  or  first  Knot. 

c.  //.  Name  for  the  lofty  cliffs  extending  about 
15  miles  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson 
above  New  York.  Also  applied  to  similar  forma- 
tions elsewhere. 

1838  N.  P.  WiLusAmer.Scey.  1. 14  The  Palisades— Hudson 
River. . .  This  singular  precipice  varies  in  height  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  feet,  and  presents  a  naked  front  of  columnar 
strata,  which  gives  it  its  descriptive  name.  1861  N.  A. 
WOODS  Pr.  of  Wales  in  Canada  etc.  405  The  mighty  river 
[Hudson]  at  first  hemmed  in  by  lofty  cliffs,  called  the  Pali- 
sades, which,  striped  wiih  thin  red  and  black  strata,  look 
like  coloured  palings  erected  by  Nature  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  stream.  1886  A.  WINCHELI.  Walks  Geol.  field 
06  High  cliffs  of  basaltic  columns,  like  those  exposed  on  the 
Hudson  and  Columbia  rivers,  are  often  called  palisades. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  palisade-hedge,  -tree 
(see  i  b) ;  palisade-like  adj. ;  palisode-cell,  a  cell 
of  the  palisade-tissue ;  palisade-parenchyma,  the 
parenchymatous  palisade-tissue  of  leaves;  pali- 
sade-tissue, tissue  consisting  of  elongated  cells  set 
closely  side  by  side,  as  the  parenchyma  imme- 
diately below  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  in 
most  leaves;  palisade-worm,  name  for  various 
parasitic nematode worms,  zs^.Strongylusarmatus, 
infesting  the  horse,  and  Eustrongylus  gigas,  in- 
festing various  mammals. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DvERtr.  Sachs'  Bat.  657  These  changes 
ire  usually  more  complete  in  the  '  *pallisade-cells '  on  the 
upper  side  than  in  the  parenchyma  which  lies  deeper.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.,  Feb.  Orchard  60  Trim  up  your 'Palisade 
Hedges,  and  Espaliers.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  62 
I  he  rete  mucosum  between  the  cells  of  the  "palisade  and 
other  layers.  ^77  ROSF.NTHAL  Muscles  $  Nerves  10  Cylin- 
drical cells  standing,  'palisade-like,  side  by  side.  1884 
PER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary  s  Phaner.  407  Not  inappropriately 
Designated  palisade-cells,  or  "palisade-parenchyma.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sac/a'  Bot.  465  The  chlorophyll-tissue 
•  is  developed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves.. as  the  so- 
ailed  'Pallisade-iissue.  1699  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.,  fan. 
Orchard  (ed.  9)  15  Keep  your  Wall  and  *Palisade-Trees  from 
mounting  too  hastily.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
\fe  685  Strongylus  armatus,  the  "palisade  Worm  .  is 
a  common  cause  of  aneurism,,  .in  the  Horse  and  Ass. 

Palisade  (podis?-d),  v.  Forms:  see  prec. 
[f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish,  surround,  enclose, 
or  lortify  with  a  palisade  or  palisades ;  to  fence  in. 
Also  absol.,  and_/?f. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vm.  349  The  Ditch,  -is  mainly  palla- 

aded  with  wooden  stakes.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl. 
?"  i.  2  nere  's  da''y  some  new  Thing  to  be  done,  as  to 

K>W,  Plant,  Prune,  Pallisade.      1796  H.    HUNTER  tr.  St.. 

•erres  Stud.  .Vat.  (1799)  I.  269  Jaws  palisaded  with  teeth. 
185°  frasers  Mag.  XLlI.  10  The  frowning  cliffs  that 
palisade  the  shore. 

Hence   Palisa'ded  ///.  a.,  enclosed  or  fortified 
li  a  palisade;  Palisading  rbl.  sb.,  the  action    , 

f  famishing  or  surrounding  with  a  palisade; 
concr.  a  palisade,  paling. 

».  Gard.  188  This  Method  of 


•* 


171^ 

PaJUsading  has  seldom  or  never  been  us'dln  England'."^i8o4 
..J.J  'K0.WN  tr'  ''«<"<y*  ,'V,7,.  Soil  U.  S.  356  Five  palli. 
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lozado),  7-8  pallisadoe,  -zado,  palissado.    [ad. 
Sp.  fa/izada  palisade  :  see  -ADO.] 

1.   =  PALISADE  sb.  i. 

1589  IVE  Forti/.T$  A  palizado  (placed  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  parapet  raysed  vppon  the  sayd  courtine  or  bulwarks) 
of  sparres  or  such  like.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar  438 
They  . .  plucked  downe  the  pallaisada,  mounted  over  the 
rampar,  entred  the  campe.  1615  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n. 
1369  A  deepe  Ditch,  and  a  Pallizado  of  young  Firre- 
trees.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  65  They  had 
..a  covered  pallisadoe  round  where  they  lodged  their 
ammunition.  1780  COXK  Russ.  Disc.  212  The  fortress. .is  a 
square  enclosed  with  palisadoes.  1816  F.  H.  NAYI.OR  Hist. 
Germany  II.  xxiv.  426  They  rushed  into  the  trenches .. and 
having  torn  up  the  palisadoes,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  imperial  batteries. 

t  b.  Gardening.   =  PALISADE  sb.  i  b.  Obs. 


PALL. 

I  tPa-linre.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  paliurus,  a.  Gr 
iroAiot/pos  (Theophrastus).]  Name  of  a  thorny 
shrub,  prob.  Paliurus  atnlealus  or  Christ's-thorn 

1381  WYCLIF  Mica/,  vii.  4  He  that  U  best  in  hem,  is  as 
a  palyure  [gloss,  that  is,  a  sharp  bushe,  or  a  thistil,  or  friise- 
1388  as  a  paluyre,  mare.  A  paluyre  is  a  tuil,  ether  a  tcharp 
Zi?* "I1'1'8*  M*KTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xvi,  Paliurus  or 
Christ  s-Thorn.  ..  Being  common  in  Palestine,  a  is  supposed 
'ohc  the  thorn  with  which  our  Saviour  was  crowned.) 

Palizado,  obs.  form  of  PALISADO. 

Palk(e,  erroneous  form  of  pakkc,  PACK  til 

II  Palkee,  palM  (pa-Ik/).  East  Ind.  Also  7 
pallakee,  palleki(e.  [Hindi  ^palaki,palki palan- 
keen, litter.]  =  PALANKEEN. 


from  another.  1689-90  TEMPLE  Ea.  Gardening  Wks.  1731 
I.  181  The  best  Fruits  not  ripening  without  the  Advantage 
of  Walls  or  Palisadoes.  1715  BRADLEY  Fatn.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Garden,  The  Space  between  the  Bason  and  Pallisade  should 
be  fill'd  with  Pieces  of  Embroidery,  or  green  Plots  adorn 'd 
with  Yew,  Boxes  and  Flower  Pots. 

2.   =  PALISADE  sb.  2. 

1613  BINCHAM  Xenothon  113  They ..  strengthened  all  the 
Rampier  with  Palizadoes.  1635  BARRIFFE  Mil.  Discif.  xcv. 
(1643)  306  To  impale  those  parts.. with  sharp-pointed  palli- 
sadoes.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  289  They,  .always  take 


MARTIN  Horace  216  A  Roman  soldier.. A  woman's  slave! 
her  arms  doth  bear,  And  palisadoes  now. 

3.  fig.  =  PALISADE  sb.  3. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xvi'.  Wks.  (1851)  103  No  marvell 
anything,  if  letters  must  be  turn'd  into  palisadoes  to  stake 
out  all  requisite  sense  from  entring  to  their  due  enlarge- 
ment. 1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  47  The  notable 
palisadoes  about  the  flower  of  the  milk-thistle,  a  1658 
LOVELACE  Falcon  78  When  now  he  turns  his  last  to  wreak 
The  palizadoes  of  his  beak. 

t  b.   =  PALISADE  sb.  3  b.  Obs. 

1607  Lingua  iv.  vi,  Tires,Fannes,  Palizadoes,  Puffes,  Ruffes. 
c.  =  PALISADE  sb.  3  c. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  179/2  From  Tappan  to  a  distance 
of  about  8  miles  from  the  town  of  New  York,  the  Palisadoes, 
as  they  are  called,  extend  along  the  river. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  86/2  Pallisado  Hedg..made 
to  uphold  young  Plants  that  they  keep  within  pounds.  17*0 
STRYPE  Stow's  Surv.  London  in.  254  Freestone  pavements 
and  palisado  pales  before  the  houses. 

Palisa  do,  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms  :  see  prec. 
[f.  prec.  sb.]  =  PALISADE  v. 

1607  Relat.  Disc.  River  in  Caft.  Smith's  Wks.  (Arb.) 
Introd.  53  Thursday  we  laboured,  pallozadoing  our  fort. 
1608  CAPT.  SMITH  True  Relation  Wks.  (Arb.)  8  With  all 
speede  we  pallisadoed  our  Fort,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary 
(1888)  71  In  ye  middle  is  a  Bowling  green  palisado'd  round. 
1813 Coi.i.RlDGELett.,toD.Stuart(i&)5)6is,  I  found  Southey 
so .  .pallisadoed  by  preengagements  that  1  could  not  reach 
at  him.  1823  BYRON  yuan  vm.  xlvi,  The  Greek  or  Turkish 
Cohorn's  ignorance  Had  palisadoed  in  a  way  you'd  wonder 
To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France. 

Hence  Falisa-doed  ///.  a.  =  PALISADED  ;  Pali- 
sa-doiug  vbl.  sb.  =  PALISADING. 

t6n  COTCR.,  Palisst,  palisadoed,  staked,  or  paled  about. 
1614^  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  60  They  conducted  us  to  their 
palhzadoed  towne.  1740  PINEDA  Sfan.  Diet.,  Empalizdda, 
the  Palizadoing  that  goes  round  any  fortify'd  Place.  1851 
C.  L.  SMITH  tr.  Ttisso  in.  xxxii,  Thus  the  huge  bull  m 
palisadoed  field  Turns  with  his  horn  on  the  pursuing  hounds. 

Palise,  obs.  form  of  PALACE  ;  var.  PALIS  Obs. 

tPaliser.  Obs.  Also  palliser,  palesser,  -aser. 
[f.  PALIS  sb.  +  -EB.]  a.  A  maker  of  palings  or 
fences,  b.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  park. 


once  run  across  the  neck,  .on  the  side  facing  the  diggings. 

fi  c  °'  Obs.  OT  arch.  Also  6  palaisado, 

-b  palizado,  6-9  pallisado,  7  palisadoe,  -zadoe, 
•alysado,  (pallaisada,  -asado,  pal(l)azado  pal- 


387  Thomas  Combe  paliser..to  make  the  pale  of  the  closure 
of  the  college.  1536-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  703 
Jacobo  Foster,  palaser  de  Heaurpark. 

Palish  (p^'-lij),  a.  [f.  PALE  a.  H- -ISH  1.]  Some- 
what pale,  rather  pale. 

1398'1'REvisA.SarM.  DeP.R.  xix.  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  295 b/i 
Wateri  colour  &  melky  coloure  . .  bat  is  whitissche  o|>er 
palische.  1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  45  When 
nature  is  so  stronge  to  caste  it  forthe  with  a  redde  colour, 
palishe  or  yellowishe.  1617  HAKEWILI.  Afol.  (1630)  428 
Palish  and  wanne  as  a  sicke  man.  1753  GOLDSM.  Let.  Wks. 
1881  IV.  475  Her  face  has  a  palish  cast  too  much  on  the 
delicate  order.  1898  WATTS-UUNTON  Aylivin  (1900)  49/1 
A  little  feathery  cloud  of  a  palish  gold. 

t  Pa  lish,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.  F.  paliss-, 
extended  stem  ofpalir  to  become  or  render  pale.] 
trans.  To  make  pale. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  TourLij,  The  cold  was..grete  the 
whlcne  made  her  black  and  palysshed  her  colour. 

II  Palisse  (pa-lis*),  a.  Her.  [F.  pa.  pple.  of 
palisser  to  furnish  with  pales  or  with  a  palisade.] 
Said  of  a  dividing  line  when  broken  into  parallel 
vertical  pointed  projections  like  a  palisade;  as, 
party  per  f  ess  palissi.  b.  Said  of  the  field  when 
divided  into  vertical  piles  (see  PILE)  of  alternate 
tinctures:  the  same  as pily paly. 

1780  EDMONDSON  Compl.  Body  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  Paiissi 
is  like  a  range  of  pallisadoes  before  a  fortification,  and  so 
represented  on  a  fesse  rising  up  a  considerable  length,  and 
pointed  at  the  top,  with  the  field  appearing  between  them. 


like  a  hammock  fastened  to  a  crooked  pole.  1818  Asiatic 
Costumesdj  (Stanf.)  The  doolies.,  are,  like  the  palkee,  borne 
only  by  two  men.  1896  A.  FORBES  Camfs,  Quarters,  *c. 
266  The  ladies  travelled  in  palanquins,  or  palkis,  as  they 
are  more  familiarly  called. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  palkee-bearer  •  palkee 
dak:  see  DAWK;  palkee  gharry  (gharee) 
[Hindi  palki-gari,  {.  gari  carriage]  :  'a  carriage 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  palankin  on  wheels'  (Yule). 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  121,  I  was  stopped  by  a  set  of 
twelve  palkee  bearers.  1871  E.  BRADDON  Li/i  in  India  iv. 
i2r  The  weak-springed.  .box  upon  wheels  (called  a  falkee 
gharte] I  of  India  generally.  1878  Li/e  in  the  Mofussil 
I.  38  (Y.)  Ihc  Governor-General's  carnage. .may  be  jostled 
by  the  hired  '  palki-gharry ',  with  its  two  wretched  ponies 
l38i  MRS.  CUPPLES  Mem.  Mrs.  Valentine  ii.  24  The  jour- 
ney at  that  time  was  performed  by  means  of  the  palki-dak. 

Pall  (p§l),  rf.l  Forms:  I  paell,  i,  4  pell,  3 
pel,  peal,  3-5  pelle,  3-7  pal,  palle,  5  Sc.  paulle, 
5,  7  pale,  6  paule,  pawl(e,  Sc.  paill,  3-  pall. 
[OE. pxll, pejl  'costly  cloak  or  robe,  pnrple  robe, 
purple',  ad.  L.  pal/i-iim  pall,  coverlet,  curtain, 
cloak ;  a  Greek  cloak  or  mantle,  the  philosophers' 
cloak ;  in  Tertullian,  the  garment  worn  by  Chris- 
tians instead  of  the  Roman  toga ;  later  in  various 
eccles.  uses :  see  Dn  Cange.  The  historical  order 
of  the  senses  in  Eng.  is  not  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  L.  pallium.] 

I.  Cloth,  a  cloth. 

1.  Fine  or  rich  cloth  (as  a  material) ;  esp.  as 
used  for  the  robes  of  persons  of  high  rank  ;  in  OE. 
purple  cloth,  '  pnrple  .   Obs.,  exc.  as  poet.  arch. 

cya  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  i.  i.  (1890)  26  Of  ham  bi3  jeweorht 
se  weolocreada  taelgh  [MS.  B.  pa;l).  c  1000  CLERIC  Collcquy 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  96/19  Paellas  and  sidan  (furfurum  et 
sericuni]  deorwyrbe  gymmas  and  gold,  c  iioo  ORMIN  8173 
&  all  batt  wjede  bait  tzr  wass  Uppo  be  ba:re  fundenn,  All 
wass  itt  off  be  bettste  pall  (>att  anij  mann  maj3  ajhenn. 
a  1115  Leg.  Knth.  1461  1-schrtid  &  i-prud  ba  wiS  pel  &  wiS 
purpre.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  364  In  cloth  of  riche  purpel 
palle.  CI400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  2836  And  in  the  temple.. 
Arne  clothes  fele  of  gold  and  palle.  c  1430  Hymns  I'irg. 
86  Where  is  bicome  Cesar,  bat  lorde  was  of  al,  Or  be  riche 
man  clobid  in  purpur  &  in  pal  ?  c  1460  How  a  Marckande 
etc.  197  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.I.  205  Sche  put  on  hur  a  garment 
of  palle,  And  mett  the  marchand  in  the  halle.  1579  SPENSER 
Shefh.  Col.  July  173  They  bene  yclad  in  purple  and  pall. 
a  1700  Little  Mitsgriwe  in  Ritson  Eng.  Songs  II.  215  The 
one  of  them  was  clad  in  green,  The  other  was  clad  in  pall. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xii,  If  pall  and  vair  no  more 
I  wear.  1814  —  La.  of  Isles  Iv.  xxiii. 

2.  A  rich  cloth  spread  upon  or  over  something ; 
a  coverlet,  canopy,  etc.  Obs.  or  arch,  in  fen.  sense. 

13. .  K.  A/is.  370  Hire  bed  was  mad.  forsothe,  With  pallis, 
and  with  riche  clothis,  c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  11235  And  in  hure  chaumbre  vpon  a  pal  J>ey  corouned 
hure  wyb  a  coronal.  1457  in  Somerset  Med.  wills  (1901) 
173  [A  piece  of  cloth  of  gold  called]  le  palle.  1500-10 
DUN  BAR  jPofms  \xxvii.  13  To  beir  the  paill  of  veluet  cramase 
Abone  hir  heid.  a  15x9  SKELTON  Col,  Cloute  943  Hang- 

Eige  aboute  the  walles  Clothes  of  golde  &  palles.  a  1578 
NDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  I.  359  Ane  paill  of  gould 
sett  witht  pratious  stouns  sett  abone  the  kingis  heid  quhene 
he  sat  at  meit.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  364  With  splendid 
palls  the  downy  fleece  adorn.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Jlfyst. 
Udolpho  xlii,  Over  the  whole  bedding  was  thrown  a  counter- 
pane, or  pall,  of  black  velvet.  1858  MORRIS  Judgiti.  of  God 
170  He  sat  beneath  a  broad  white  pall. 

3.  Ecfl.   a.  A  cloth  spread  upon  the  altar,  an 
altar-cloth ;  esp.  a  corporal,  arch.      b.  A  cloth  or 
hanging  for  the  front  of  an  altar,  a  frontal,   arfh. 
c.  A  linen  cloth  with  which  the  chalice  is  covered. 
(Cf.  PALLA  a.) 

c  ICOO.&LFRIC  Horn.  I.  508  And  baer  stod.  .arwurSe  wcofod, 
mid  readum  paelle  sescrydd.  c  taoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  302/92 
Weouedes  huy  founden  breo,  With  rede  palles  huy  weren 
i-heoled.  1431-50  tr.  HigdeH  (Rolls)  V.  33  A  myncheon 
scholde  not  towche  the  palles  of  the  awter.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  iv.  (1520)  32  b/i  A  woman  sholde  not  louche 
the  holy  vessell  of  the  auter.  ne  the  palle.  1519  Chitrckw. 
Ace.  St.  Giles  Reading!  Forcoleryng  ed  mendyng  of  ihepalL 
1699  tr.  Dufiu'sEccl.  Hist.  iiM  C.  IX.  95  Why  the  Chalice 
is  usually  cover 'd  with  a  Vail  or  Pale  before  the  Consecra- 
tion? 1715  tr.  Dufin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i7M  C.  I.  v.  63  The 
Linen  with  which  they  covered  the  blessed  Eucharist,  was 
called  Corforal,  the  Pall,  the  Shrewd  Ce-ffertorituH  or 
Syndon.  1838  Coronation  Set  nee  in  Maskell  Men.  Kit. 
(1847)  III.  83  The  Queen,  .makes  her  first  Oblation  ;  which 
is  a  Pall  or  Altar-Cloth  of  Gold.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra  /mac. 
(1873)  172  The  Altar's  snow-white  pall 

4.  A   cloth,   usually  of  black,  pnrple,  or  whit 
velvet,  spread  over  a  coffin,  hearse,  or  tomb. 


PALL. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  378/1  Palle,  or  pelle,  or  other  clothe 
leyd  on  a  dede  body,  ..capulare.  1463  Burial  Ord.  in 
Antiq.  Rep.  (1807)  I.  315  The  first  herse  coueryd  with  whit 
within  the  pale  &  parclose.  £1515  Cocke  Lorell's  />'.  8 
A  ryche  pal  to  ly  on  y°  corse  late  fro  rome  is  come.  1538 
Croscomte  Church-TV.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  43  Received  of 
Edyth  Honylhorne  for  a  knylle  and  the  pall  vjA  1:1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  XI.  §  245  When  the  Coffin  was  put 
in,  the  black  Velvet  Pall  that  had  covered  it  was  thrown 
over  it.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  517  T  2  The  coffin  was 
carried  by  six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of 
the  quorum.  1852  TENNYSON  Ode  Wellington  6  Mourning 
when  their  leaders  fall,  Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall. 
II.  A  garment,  a  vestment. 

5.  A  robe,  cloak,  mantle  ;  in  early  times,  esp.  of 
rich  stuff.  Obs.  or  arch,  in  gen.  sense. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xliii.  (Z.)  257  Pallium,  fK\,palliatus, 
mid  pa:lle  Jescryd.  c  1205  LAV.  897  Jef  uspeal  [1:1275  pal], 
geue  us  hors,  ?eue  us  haihe  scrud.  Ibid.  24597  ^Ic  cmht 
hafde  pal  on  And  mid  golde  bigon.  1382  WYCLIF  Esther 
viii.  15  Mardoch..schynedeinkingis  clothis..wrappid  with 
a  silken  pal  and  purper.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  44/2 
Anon  she  toke  her  palle  or  mantel  &  covered  her.  1575 
LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  5  One  of  the  ten  Sibills  ..  cumly  clad 
in  a  pall  of  white  sylk.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  37  In 
a  long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold  Was  fretted  all 
about,  she  wasarayd.  1652  NEEDHAM  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  245 
It  is  represented  in  the  Figure  of  a  woman,  clothed  with 
a  Pall  or  linen  frock.  1745  T.  WARTON  Pleas.  Melanch.  2 1 4 
Divine  Melpomene.  .Queen  of  the  stately  step,  and  flowing 
pall  1824  BYRON  yuan  xvi.  xl.  song,  He  sweeps  along  in 
his  dusky  pall. 

6.  spec.   a.  Ecd.  A  woollen  vestment  worn  by 
the  Pope,  and  conferred  by  him  on  certain  eccle- 
siastics, esp.    metropolitans  or  archbishops  (such 
conferment  being  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
special  functions  of  their  office) ;  it  is  now  a  narrow 
band  passing  over  the  shoulders,  with  short  lappets 
hanging  down  before  and  behind,  and  ornamented 
with  crosses.     (Now  more  usually  called  PALLIUM; 
formerly  also  PALLION.)     Hence  transf.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  metropolitan  or  archbishop. 

1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  25  Offa  worshiped  Adulph 
bisshop  of  lichfeld  with  the  archebisshops  palle.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxi.  243  This  palle  is  an  indument 
that  euery  archebysshop  must  haue,  and  is  nat  in  full 
auctoritie  of  an  archebysshop  tyll  he  haue  receyued  his  palle 
of  the  pope.  1538  LELAND  I  tin.  IV.  102  After  such  tyme  as 
the  Pall  of  the  Archb.  of  Lichfeild  was  taken  from  Lichfeild 
and  restored  againe  to  Canterbury.  1563  Homilies  II.  Agst. 
Retell.  (1859)  59*  Tne  Romish  rag,  which  he  calleth  a  pall, 
scarce  worth  twelve-pence.  1650  SIR  R.  STAPYLTON  Stradas 
Low  C.  Warresm.  54  Besides  his  Pall,  the  Popes  Chamber, 
lain,  brought  him  from  Rome,  a  Cardinalls  hat.  1726 
AYLIFFE  Parergon  92  After  Consecration  he  shall  have  the 
Pall  sent  him.  1848  A.  HERBERT  in  Todd"s  Irish  Nennius 
Notes  5  The  copier  places  York  and  Canterbury,  the  two 
palls  or  archiepiscopates  of  England,  first  and  second. 

b.  A  robe  or  mantle  put  upon  the  sovereign  at 
coronation  ;  now  called  the  '  royal  robe'. 

1643  BAKER  Chron.,  Rich.  II  2  After  this,  he  [the  Arch 


15  This  now  called  •  Koy, 

pallium;  the  'open  pall'  as  it  is  called  in  the  orders  of 
Charles  II  and  James  II. 

7.  Her.  A  bearing  representing  the  front  half  of 
an  archbishop's  pall,  consisting  of  three  bands  in 
the  form  of  a  capital  Y>  charged  with  crosses. 
(Also  called  cross-pall^) 

(Party)  per  pall:  said  of  the  shield  when  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  different  tinctures,  by  lines  in  the  directions 
of  those  of  a  capital  Y. 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  182  The  fielde  is  Azure,  a  Paule  Sable. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  ii.  193.  1766  PORNY  Heraldry 
(1777)  Diet.,  Pall,  a  figure  like  a  Greek  Y.  about  the 
breadth  of  a  Pallet :  it  is  by  some  Heralds  called  a  Cross- 
Pall.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  %  Pop.  (ed.  3)  xxi.  356 
Surmounted  by  a  pall  of  the  last. 

III.  8.  fg,  (Chiefly  from  5,  or  now  esp.  4.) 
Something   that  covers  or  conceals,  a  'mantle', 
'  cloak ' ;    in  mod.  use  esp.  something,  such  as  a 
cloud,   that  extends  over  a  thing  or  region  and 
produces  an  effect  of  gloom. 

£1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  III.  Iv.  130  There  shal  I  yelde 
glory  &  worship  for  shame  &  repreef,  a  palle  of  preisyng 
for  mornyng  [cf.  Isa.  Ixi.  3].  1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imita- 
tione HI.  viii.  203  (heading)  Howe  grace  is  to  be  hyd  vnder 
the  palle  of  humylyte.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
154  Vnder  the  pall  of  very  mekenes  &  symplicite.  2742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  2110  By  this  dark  Pall  thrown  o'er  the 
silent  World  I  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  $  St.  V.  353  The  sky 
was  overspread  with  a  pall  of  blackness.  1866  B.  TAYLOR 
Winter  Si'lstice  Poems  301  Too  cold  to  melt  its  pall  of  snow. 
1882  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Kks.  (1886)  438  Overhead  by  day 
and  by  night  a  murky  pall  of  smoke. 

IV.  9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as, pall-canopy,  -cloth, 
-cloud ;    pall-like    adj.  ;    pall-bearer,    -holder, 
-supporter,  one  of  those  attending  the  coffin  at 
a  funeral,  to  hold  up  the  corners  and   edges  of 
the  pall ;  f  pall-work,  work  in  '  pall '  or  rich 
cloth  (obs.~). 

1707  HEARNE  Collect.  20  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  53  *Pall 
Bearers  were  Dr.  Aldrich,  Dr.  Turner  [etc.].  1786  Miss  E. 
CLAYTON  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Corr.  Ser.  n.  III.  411  Lord  and 
Lady  Howard  are  gone  to  town  this  morning  for  poor  Pst> 
Amelia's  funeral.  She  is  one  of  the  pall-bearers.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  28  May  8/t  The  pall-bearers  had  taken  up 


"pawle  cloth,    a  1425  Cursor  M.  5125  (Trin.)  He  dud  on 
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him  *pal  closing  And  on  his  hond  sett  riche  ring.  1886 
CORBETT  Fall  of  Asgard  II.  28  To  raise  the  storm  that  was 
to  rive  the  *pall-cloud  that  hung  over  Asgard.  1814  M. 
CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  348  The  other  *pall-holders— 
Mr.Thurston,  Dr.  Worcester  [etc.],  ci^io  Anturs  of  Arth, 
ii,  Of  purpure,  and  *palle  werke,  and  perre  to  pay.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrcv.  632  All  of  pall  work  fyn, . .  Anerlud  with  ermyn. 

Pall  (p§l),  sb2  rare.  [f.  PALL  z>.l]  A  feeling 
of  disgust  arising  from  satiety  or  insipidity. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  n.  n.  §  2  (1737)  II.  149  The  Palls 
or  Nauseatings  which  continually  intervene,  are  of  the  worst 
and  most  hateful  kind  of  Sensation. 

Fall  (pgl)i  v.1  Also  6-7  pawl,  paul.  [app. 
aphetic  from  APPAL  ».,  to  which  the  early  senses 
are  parallel.  But  the  literal  sense  of  'become'  or 
'  make  pale'  is  of  rare  occurrence,  being  expressed 
by  the  cognate  PALE  v,  from  PALE  a.] 
I.  Intransitive  senses. 

t 1.  To  become  pale  or  dim.    Obs. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  HI.  xxv,  The  name  of  whom  shall 
pallen  in  none  age,  But  ever  yliche  without  eclipsing  shine. 

f2.  To  become  faint;  to  faint,  fail  (in  strength, 
virtue,  etc.).  Obs. 

1300  GOWER  Con/.  III.  13  That  other  biter  as  the  galle, 
Which  makth  a  mannes  herte  palle.  1540-54  CROKE  Ps. 
(Percy  Soc.)  22  There-at  his  hert  woll  pall.  1562  PHAER 
/Eneidiv..  Eeij,  Vnuicted  strengthes  begin  to  pal.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  9  When  our  deare  plots  do  paule. 
•(•b.  To  decay,  waste  away,  rot.  Obs.  rare. 

?ci47S  Syr.  lowe  Degre  1030  Thus  have  ye  kept  your 
enemy  here  Pallyng  more  than  seven  yere. 

f3.  Of  fermented  or  aerated  liquors:  To  lose 
briskness  or  sharpness  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  to 
become  flat,  vapid,  stale,  or  insipid,  b.  Of  blood: 
To  become  pale  (?)  by  separation  of  clot  and  serum. 

ci43oLvDGATEtseePALLED///-"'1^]-  fm/i  Prmnf.  Para. 
379/2  Pallyn,  as  ale  &  drynke, . .  emorior.  1513^*.  Kernynge 
in  Babees  Bk.  267  Also  yf  your  swete  wynepale,draweit  in  to 
a  romney  vessell  for  lessynge  [cf.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk. 
Nurture  116  3iff  swete  wyne  be  seeke  or  pallid  put  in  a 
Kompney  for  lesynge).  1530  PALSGR.  651/2,  I  palle,  as 
drinke  or  bloode  dothe,  by  longe  standyng  in  a  tnynge.y* 
appallys.  This  drinke  wyll  pall  (s'appallyrd)  if  it  stande 
vncouered  all  nyght.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  115  A 
cup  of  dead  beere,  that  had  stood  pawling  by  him  in  a  pot 
three  dayes.  1634  HABINGTON  Castara(\r\i.)6^  Sooner. .  then 
let  pall  So  pure  Canary.  1693  J.  CLAYTON  Virginia  in 
Misc.  Curiosa  (1708)  III.  287  When  the  Weather  breaks 
the  Blood  palls,  and  like  over-fermented  Liquors  is  de- 

?auperated,  or  turns  eager  and  sharp.  1703  A  rt  $  My  si. 
'intners  i 1  Lest  such  Wines  should  Pall  and  die  upon  their 
hands. 

4.  trans/,  and/^.  To  become  tasteless,  vapid,  or 
insipid  to  the  appetite  or  interest. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sal.  on  Marriage  Wks.  1730  I.  58  Oh,  the 
virtue  and  grace  of  a  shrill  caterwauling.  But  it  palls  in 
your  game.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  2  r  i  Beauty  is  a 
Thing  which  palls  with  Possession.  1748  JOHNSON  Vanity 
Hum.  Wishes  265  Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats.  1868 
FARRAR  Seekers  it.  ii.  fiS/s)  200  Pleasure  may  pall  or  cease  to 
be  obtainable.  1882  PEBODY  Eng.  Journalism  xviii.  137  His 
position  lost  all  its  charm  the  instant  the  work  began  to  pall. 
b.  Const,  on,  upon  (the  sense,  mind,  or  organ). 

1713  ADDISON  Cato  i.  iv,  Beautysoon  grows  familiar,  .and 


PALLADIFEROTTS. 


to  pall  on  him. 

6.  Of  the  person  or  organ :  To  lose  relish 
or  interest ;  to  become  satiated  or  cloyed  with. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  xxxiy,  If  thy  stomach  palls 
with  it,  discontinue  it  from  time  to  time.     1832  Examiner 
673/2  The  laity  have  done  much  wrong  to  the  clergy  in 
allowing  it  to. .surfeit,  and  pall. .with  forbidden  wealth. 
II.  Transitive  senses. 

f6.  To  make  pale,  to  dim.    Obs. 

»533  ELYOT  Cast.  Htlthe  n.  xxi.  (1541)  35  The  men  and 
women  have  the  colour  of  their  vysage  pallyd  {edit.  1541- 
1612  palled].  1593  9.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  i.  met.  v.  12  And  Luci^ar 
palled  by  4>ebus  vpnseth. 

f  7.  To  make  faint  or  feeble;  to  enfeeble,  weaken; 
to  daunt,  appal.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  311  Unkindeschipe..The  trouthe  of 
mannes  herte  it  palleth.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xviii,  The 
prolixitee  Off  doubilnesse  that  doith  my  wittis  pall.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxx.  (1533)  o8b/i  His  knyghtes  and 
soldyours  were  tyred  &  palled  wytn  ouer  watche  and  laboure. 
1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  Ixxiv.  62  Which.. did  their 
harts  so  pall,  That  they  cride  for  peace.  1607  DEKKER 
Hist.  Sir  T.  Hyatt  Wks.  1873  III.  119  Tis  not  the  name 
of  Traytor  Pals  me  nor  pluckes  my  weapon  from  my 
hand.  1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  Varillas"  Ho.  Mediris  302  A 
caprice  which  pawl'd  fortune  in  such  manner  that  she 
utterly  turn'd  tale. 

t  b.  To  render  (breath)  inoffensive.  Obs. 

i547BooRDE.Br«>.  Health-xx.  14  A  remedy  to  pall  or  make 
swete  the  breth. 

f  8.  To  render  flat,  stale,  or  insipid ;  to  stale. 

1625  MASSINGER  New  Way  I.  i,  The  remainder  of  a  single 
can  Left  by  a  drunken  porter,  all  night  pall'd  too.  1682 
OTWAY  Venice  Preserved  n.  i,  I  cannot  think  Of  tasting  any 
thing  a  fool  has  pall'd.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Brewing,  Leaving  your  Vent-Peg  always  open  palls  it 
[March  Beer). 

fig.  1700  DRYDEN  Palamon  q  Arcite  m.  686  A  miracle.. 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd.  1711  P.  H.  View 
huo  last  Parlts.  145  The  fortunate  issue-of  that  Expedition 
had  palt'd  the  Enquiry.  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  I. 
154  He  palls  enjoyment  by  excess. 

9.  To  deprive  of  one's  relish  for  something ;   to 

satiate,  cloy  (the  appetite,  senses,  or  sentient  being). 

1700  ADDISON  Epil.  Brit.  Enchanters,  And  pall  the  sense 


Examiner  355/1  Can  even  the  choicest  viands  fail  to  pall 
the  stomach?  l8s6BAGEHOTi;V.  Stud.,Shelley(\%i<))\.  113 
Languor  comes,  fatigue  palls,  melancholy  oppresses. 

t  Fall,  v.2  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  obscure:  cf. 
PALE  z/.4] 

1.  trans.  To  beat,  strike,  knock  (down). 

a  1375  Joseph.  Arim.  499  pei  miste  I-seo  sone  His  polhache 
go  and  proude  doun  pallede.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  30 
panne  with  be  firste  pyle  I  palle  nym  down.  Ibid.  51  panne 
liberum  arbitrium . .  palleth  adown  be  pouke. 

2.  intr.  or  absol.   To  fight  (one  s  way)  through. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10022  pai  met  on  the  Mirmydons, 
macchit  horn  hard,  Pallit  thurgh  the  persans,  put  horn  beside. 
Ibid.  11132  bai..Put  horn  doun  prestly,  pallit  horn  burgh, 
Slogh  horn  full  sleghly  for  sleght  >at  bai  couthe. 

Fall  (p§l),  »-3  [f-  PALL  **.!]  trans.  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  a  cloth  ;  to  drape  with  a  pall. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  8385  The  halle . .  was  pight  vp  with 
pilers  all  of  pure  stones.  Palit  full  prudly.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  I.  v.  52  Come  thick  Night,  And  pall  thee  in  the 
dunnest  smoake  of  Hell.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  332 
Why  pall'd  in  state,  and  mitred  with  a  wreath  Of  nightshade, 
dost  thou  sit  portentiously ?  1854  DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog. 
Sk.  Wks.  II.  226-7  Nature,  .so  powerless  and  extinct  as  to 
seem  palled  in  her  shroud.  1869  TENNYSON  Holy  Grail  844, 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail,  All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite. 

Pall,  obs.  form  of  PAL  ;  variant  of  PAWL. 

iPalla  (pse'la).    [L.,  perh.  related  to  pallium.'] 
.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  loose  outer  garment  or  wrap 
worn  out  of  doors  by  women  (sometimes  by  men) ; 
an  onter  robe,  mantle. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.      1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  in.   ix,  The 
slave.. divested  herself  also  of  her  long  palla.     1866  J.  B, 
ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  72  Her  palla  to  another  she  resigns. 
1898  Westm.  Can.  24  Jan.  4/3  Calpurnia  ..  is  robed  m  a 
brilliant  green  palla  over  a  long  yellow  tunic. 
2.  Eccl.  An  altar-cloth  ;  a  chalice-cloth. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Palla,.  .it  is  also  often  taken  for  an  Altar- 
cloth.     1885  Catholic  Diet.,  Palla,  a  small  cloth  of  linen 
used  to  cover  the  chalice  and  usually  stiffened  with  card- 
board, &c.    The  upper  part  may  be  covered  with  silk. 
Palla,  variant  of  PALLAH,  S.  African  antelope. 
Pallace,  obs.  form  of  PALACE  sis.1  and  3. 
Fallad-   (pse'lad),    Chem.,  used  as  combining 
form  of  PALLADIUM,  in  names  of  certain  com- 
pounds, as  pa-lladami-ne)  palladammo-nium,  pal- 
laddi-amine :  see  qnots. 

1859  FOWNES  Man.  Chem.  329  Palladamine,  NPdHs.  O, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  oxide  of  silver. . . 
M  tiller  also  obtained  another  compound ..  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  palladdiamine  ;  it  contains  N2PdH6.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  329  HugoMiiller  regards,  .the  yellow 
[compound]  as  chloride  of  palladammonium,  NnH«Pd";Cl2. 
The  yellow  compound . .  yields  the  oxide  of  palladammonium, 
orpalladamine,  N2H6Pd"O. 
Pallad,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PALLET  rf.2 
Palladian  (p*L?-dian),  o.l  [f.  L.  palladi-us 
of  or  belonging  to  Pallas  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pallas,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  hence,  pertain- 
ing to  wisdom,  knowledge,  or  study. 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  20 b,  Perseus  the  Palladian  knight., 
when  he  had  slayne ..  Medusa,  he  consecrated  y"  same 
[shield)  to  the  mighty  Goddes  Pallas.  1644  MILTON  Areop. 
(Arb.)s6  Unlesse  he  carry.. all  his  midnight  watchings,  and 
expence  of  Palladian  oyl,to  the  hasty  view  of  an  unleasur'd 
licencer.  1803  GODWIN  Life  Chaucer  I.  470  (Jod.). 

Palla-dian,  a.2  Arch.  [f.  Palladi-o  +  -AN.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  according  to  the  school  of  the 
Italian  architect  Andrea  Palladio  (1518-80),  who 
imitated  the  ancient  Roman  architecture  without 
regard  to  classical  principles. 

1731  POPE  Ep.  Burlington  37  Conscious  they  act  a  true 
Palladian  part.  And,  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of 
art.  1792  GIBBON  Let.  in  Misc.  Wks.  (1796)  L  696  To  pass 
some  hours  in  the  palladian  Chiswick.  1838  Civil  Eng.  * 
Arch  Jrnl.  I.  94/1  The  thrust.. directed  against  thai  arc! 
heresy  of  all,  the  Palladian  style.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE 
Mod.  Par.  Churches  250  Europe  has  never  seen  a  worse 
style  than  the  Palladian. 

Hence  Palla'dianism,  the  Palladian  school  o 
style  of  architecture;   Palla'dianize  v.,  to  make 
Palladian  in  style. 

1838  Civil  Eng.  f,  A  rch.  Jrnl.  1 . 94/1  The  sworn  champion 
of  Palladianism,  and  the  bitter  foe  of  all  amateurs      185 
RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  App.  xv.  386  We  shall  get  rid 
Chinese    pagodas,  and    Indian  temples,   and    Rei  ai-san. 
Palladiamsms,  and    Alhambra  stucco  and  filigree,  in   01 
great  rubbish  heap.     1893  GILTSPUR  Chunlt  Street  Slot 
Newinglon  27  The  south  front  was  Palladianised  about  tli 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

Palladic   (pselse-dik),  a.    Chem.     [f.  PALLA 
,J(JUM  2  +  -ic    i  b.]      Applied    to   compounds  of 
palladium  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
metal  than  those  called  palladious ;    as  palladi, 
oxide  or  dioxide  of  palladium,  Pd  O2. 


IV. 

Ibi£  yiS,  Palladic  salts  are  very  _— . 

reduced  to  palladious  salts  by  heat,  and  by  reducing  agents. 

fPalladie.  Obs.  =  PALLADIUM!  i. 

1548  W.  PATTEN  Exp.  Scotl.  Pref.  aiij.The  wellkepyng 
the  Palladie  in  Troy  was  euer  the  conseruacion .  .ol  tl 

Falladif erous  (pseladi-feras) ,  a.  [See  -FEROCS.J 
Containing  or  yielding  palladium. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  325  The  palladiferous 
gold  of  Brazil. 


PALLADIO-. 

Palladine,  -yne,  obs.  forms  of  PALADIN. 
Palladio-  (p£l<"'-di<>),  Chem.,  combining  form 
i.i  PALLADIUM*,  in  names  of  certain  compounds. 

1841  I:«.\NM-:  I' hem.  loSo  1'alladi.i.hichloride  of  Potassium. 
//•/./.,  l';ilkidio-protochlondeof  potassium.  /Mil.  109..  1'ii,. 
matic  crystals  of  palla' lio-cyanurct  of  potassium.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  (.hem.  IV.  330  Chloride  of  palladio-phenyl- 
ainmomum. 

Falladious  (psel^-dios),  a.  Chem.  Also  pal- 
ladous.  [f.  I'ALLAW-UMS  +  -ous.]  Applied  to 
compounds  of  palladium  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  metal  than  those  called  pallndic ;  as 
palladioiis  oxide  or  protoxide  of  palladium,  PdO. 

1841 1'ARNEULC/(««.^/«n/.(I845)Q5Asolution  ofpalladious 
oxide.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  327  Palladious 
<..I[K  ;uc  fn-  the  most  part  brown  or  red;  their  taste  is 
astringent,  but  not  metallic. 

Palladium1  (pil^-di/'m).  Forms:  4-5,  j 
palladion,  5  palladioun,  -dyon,  -dian,  -done, 
-din,  paladion,6-  palladium,  [a.  ^.palladium, 
a.  Gr.  TraAAaoW,  neuter  of  jraAAaSios  of  Pallas.] 

1.  Gr.  and  /.at.  Myth.  The  image  of  the  goddess 
Pallas,  in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  on  which  the  safety  of 
the  city  was  supposed  to  depend,  reputed  to  have 
been  (hence  brought  to  Rome. 

i  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  153(97)  But  faugh  pat  Grekes 
hem  of  1'roye  shetten,  . .  The!  hadde  a  relyk  hight  Palladion 
\v.  rr.  palladioun,  paladion]  That  was  hire  tryst  a  bouen 
euenchon.  1300  COWER  Can/.  II.  188  The  Priest  Thoas  . 
Hath  soffred  Anthenor  to  come  And  the  Palladion  to  stele 
A^?0  £"*"*  Tr°*  Bk-  '7865  Palladin  that  thing  called  is 
Afltir  Pallas  ..  Fro  hir  It  come  also,  I  wene. 
' 


WASHINGTON  tr.  'Nicholay's"Vcy.  "nTxifi.  ^"Biuere  Intil 
quities..,  and  amongst  others  the  Palladium  of  antient 
Troy.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  178  Metellus.  .lost  his  eies 
in  a  skare-fire,  at  what  time  hee  would  haue  saued  and  got 
away  the  Palladium.. out  of  the  temple  of  Vesta.  1770  W 
ALEXANDER  Hist.  Women  (1782)  I.  vi.  213  Vestals  ..whose 
office  was  to  preserve  the  sacred  fire  of  the  goddess  in 
perpetual  vigour,  and  guard  the  palladium.  1807  ROBINSON 
Archxol.  Grxca  i.  xv.  69  The  Palladium,  or  statue  of 
Minerva  brought  from  Troy. 

2.  trunsf.  andyf^.  Anything  on  which  the  safety 
of  a  nation,  institution,  privilege,  etc.  is  believed 
to  depend  ;  a  safeguard,  protecting  institution. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  Pref.  6  These  35  bookes  [of  Livy] 
preserued  as  another  Palladium  out  of  a  generall  skarefire 
1611  Kuxro-nAnat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  vii.  (1676)  223/2  My  Palladium, 
my  breast-plate,  my  buckler,  with  which  I  ward  all  injuries 
[etc.].  1761  HUMK  Hist.  Eng.  I.  xiii.  321  This  stone. .was 
carefully  preserved  at  Scone  as  the  true  palladium  of  their 
monarchy.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xxvii.  343  The 
liberties  of  England  cannot  but  subsist,  so  long  as  this 
palladium  [trial  by  jury]  remains  sacred  and  inviolate 
1769-71  Junius  Lett.  Ded.  6  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights 
of  an  Englishman.  1845  McCuLLocn  Ace.  Brit.  Emp 
(1854)  II.  91  The  Habeas  Cm-pus  Act  ..  denominated  the 
palladium  of  an  Englishman's  liberty.  1888  M.  BURROWS 
Cmq«e  Ports  iv.  62  The  Charter  of  6  Edward  I  (1278) 
is  the  palladium  of  the  Cinque  Port  liberties. 

Palla-dium  •*.  Chem.  [a.  mod.L.,  f.  Pallas : 
cf.  prec. 

Named  1803  by  its  discoverer  Wollaston,  from  the  newly 
discovered  asteroid  Pallas :  cf.  CERIUM.] 

A  bard  white  metal  of  the  platinum  group,  re- 
sembling silver,  occurring  in  small  quantities, 
chiefly  in  association  with  platinum,  in  S.  America 
and  elsewhere.  Symbol  Pd;  atomic  weight  126. 

1803  Phil.  Trans.  200  A  metallic  substance  late  sold  in 
London  as  a  new  metal  under  the  title  of  Palladium.  i8os 
VOLLASTON  ibid.  XCV.  3,6,  I  ..  subsequently  obtained 
another  metal,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  Palladium,  from 
he  planet  that  had  been  discovered  nearly  at  the  same 
tune  bv  Dr.  Oil,,.,,;  l884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch.  *  Clockm. 


-  '    • 

lance  spring  is  usually  of  palladium. 

alt,,/:  ,866  \\KmDict.  Chem.  if  329  Palladium-bases. 
Hence   Palla'diumize   v.  trans.,   to   coat  with 
palladium. 

"I8SI  ''fe/'-  M«S-.  mfferritft  Archiv  VIII.  «58  This 
ocess  may  be  called  palladiumizing  with  as  much  propriety 
"xT J?y',f  ngl  °J  Aiding.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Jrallah.  (pae-la).  Also  palla,  paala,  pala, 
pnalla.  phaala.  [ad.  Sechwana  p'hala,  Zulu 
M>i-pala.~\  An  antelope  (/Epyceros  melampus) 
nnabiting  parts  of  S.  Africa ;  it  is  dark-reddish 
>ve,  dull-yellowish  on  the  sides,  and  white 
beneath  ;  the  male  has  horns  about  twenty  inches 
long  and  spreading  in  a  lyrate  figure. 

*  Jli  lik'T  I"""''  Leetak°°  1°7  This  species  of 
deer  was  called  by  the  Booshuanas  the  Palla.  ,812  PLUMPTRE 
AntrV  i?V-  /"n''  "•  3^4  That  beautiful  species  of 

.elope ..  which  is  called  by  the  Beetjuans  Phalla.     i8» 

Bkh,  -,       T'-  ,"• xi-  3°°  One  is  called  Paala  by  «>« 

of 1h ™a\'857.  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  iii.  56  The  presence 
oi  tne..pallah  is  always  a  certain  indication  of  water 
ir '",3  5Uttnce  of  seve"  or  ci?ht  miles-  1896  KIRBY 
&K  of'.i  '!?C"""e  546  Impala  of  trie  Swazis  and  Zulus, 
ram  oi  the  liasuto. 

Pallaiee,  -as^e,  obs.  forms  of  PALACE. 
Pallaisada,  -ade,  obs.  ff.  PALISADO,  -ADE. 
•FaUall  CpMa-1).     Sf.  and  north,  dial.     Also 
Us,  palall,  pallaly,  pallaldies,  palaulays 
pally-ully.      [Derivation  unknown.]      A  Scotch 
Northern  Knglish  name  for  the  game  of  Hop- 
Wi ;  sometimes,  the  stone  used  in  the  came. 
hwWchttef*0"1  Palla"'  Fallal!,,  a  game  of  children, 
spaces  chfel  °P  °",  ?"-e  fo0t  <hr°"Kh  Different  triangular 
»ces  chalked  out,  driving  a  bit  of  .late  or  broken  crokery 
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before  them.  1818  Mm*  Mauri  f  tt'auch  i.  14  Some  of  her 
companions  took  her  out  to  the  back  of  the  house  to  have 
a  game  at  the  pallall.  1847  J-  WILSON  Chr.  North  l.  3 
Pall-lall..or  any  other  of  the  games  of  the  school  play- 
ground.  1891  HARRIE  Little  .Minister  xxvii.  a(,2  There 
were  girls  playing  at  palaulays.  1896  MEI.DRUM  Cm 
Mantle  2?i  Sony's  the  time  I've  played  the  pallaldi« 
bare-fit  wi  m  on  the  plamstanes.  ,898  R.  BLAKMOROUCH 
Wit  etc.  N  Kidmg  Yorksh.  (E.lTl)..,  Divisions  are 
chalked  on  the  pavement,  and  the  '  pally.ullies '  are  im- 
pelled within  the  lines  bya  hop  on  onelegandaside-shuffle 
with  the  same  foot. 

Pallanchine,  -kee(n,  -kin,  paUaqulne 
obs.  ff.  PALANKEEN.  PaUart,  obs.  f.  PALI.IARD.' 

Pallasade,-ado,-2ado,obs.ff.PAusAj)E,-Ai)o 

Fallasite  (paj-lasait).  Min.  [f.  surname 
Pallas  (see  below)  +  -ITE  '.]  Native  iron  contain- 
ing embedded  grains  of  olivine,  such  a&  that  com- 
posing a  large  meteorite  discovered  by  P.  S.  Pallas 
in  Siberia  in  1772  ;  hence  also  called  Pallas  iron. 

"886 i  in  CassMs  Encycl.  Diet.    1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pallat,  -ate,  obs.  forms  of  PALATE,  PALLET. 
Pallatine,  -yne,  obs.  forms  of  PALATINE. 
Palle,  obs.  form  of  PALL,  PALY  a.* 
Failed  (pgld),  ///. a.i    [f.  PALL  v.l  +  -ED  i.] 
1 1.  Enfeebled,  weakened,  impaired.  OPS. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  Prol.  55  So  vnweeldy  was  this 
sory  palled  goost.    c  1386  —  Shifman >  T.  102 (Corpus  MS.) 
tny  old  palled  [v .r.  appalled]  wight.     1494  FAB«AN  Chron. 
vii.  ccxlv   288  Than  began  the  trumpettys  and  labours  to 
blowe,  whiche  reuyued  the  palled  hartys.     1601  HOLLAND 
/  Im  xn.  xn.  364  The  colour  is  more  pallat  and  weake 
{colore  lanfi,ido\  inclining  to  white.     1605  ist  Pt.  leronimo 
ll.  iv,  Which  strooke  amazement  to  their  pauled  speeche 
1606  SIIAKS.  Ant.  «,  Cl.  n.  vii.   87  He  neuer  follow  Thy 
paul  d  Fortunes  more.     1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Bartlwl 
Anat.  n.  vi.  100  It  receives  the  Liver  blood.,  which,  .is  be- 
come pauled  and  sluggish,  and  has  lost  its  heat. 

2.  Of  fermented  liquor,  etc.  :    That  has  lost  its 
briskness  or  freshness ;  flat,  stale,  vapid,  arch. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  168  Who  forsakithe 
S"1^  and0dr>Tll<»he  a'<=  Pallid.  14. .  Song  temp.  lltn.  I' I 
(Marl.  Mb.),  Bryng  us  home  no  sydyr,  nor  no  palde  wyne. 
'S°5-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Mucidiim  vinutn,  a  palled 
wine  or  dead.  1629  MASSINGER  Picture  v.  i,  With  a  spoon- 
ful  of  palled  wine  poured  in  their  water.  1711  F  WARD 
Vulgvs  Krit.  v.  58  Or  that  the  Turky.  .Should. .  Be  pall'd, 
oer-roasted,  and  unfit,  For  such  a  Kine-mouth'd  Saint  to 
eat.  1884  Longm.  Mag.  Feb.  384  Her  high  spirits  were  as 
flat  as  palled  soda-water. 

3.  Deadened  to  pleasant  tastes  or  impressions; 
satiated,  cloyed,  disgusted. 

1691  DRVDEN  Amphitryon  in.  i,  Palled  in  desires,  and 
surfeited  of  bliss.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  54  p  j  Pall'd 
Appetite  is  humorous,  and  must  be  gratify 'd  with  Sauces 
rather  than  Food.  1795  SOUTHEY  I'is.  Maid  Orleansu.  112 
Ihe  epicure  Here  pampers  his  foul  frame,  till  the  pall'd 
sense  Loathes  at  the  banquet.  1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860) 

1.  222  The  palled  taste  of  an  unhealthy  age. 

Failed  (pgld,  poet,  -ed),  ///.  at  [f.  PALL  v.* 
(or  sb.1)  +  -ED.]  Covered  with  or  robed  in  a  pall 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxiii.  (1848)  289  Swathed  in  clouds  As 
though  in  plumed  and  palled  state.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ix.v,  Palled  shapes  In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought. 

t  Fa-lien,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  pxllcn,  pollen,  f.  /«/, 
PALL  rf.l  +  -EN  4.]  Made  of  '  pall '  or  rich  cloth  ; 
in  early  use,  '  of  purple'. 

ciooo  CLERIC  Horn.  I.  64  BicgaS  eow  pxllene  cyrtlas. 
<"'<*»  — -Horn,  in  Leg.  Rood  (187!)  103  Se  casere  . . 
dyde  of  his  purpuran  &  his  pellenan  gyrlan.  r  1205  LAY. 
23762  A  ra;f  swioe  deore.  .&  xnne  pallenecurtel.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1517  He  plycs  ouer  \K  payment  pallen  webbes. 
14..  Siege  Jerus.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  322  Pijten  pauelouns  doun  of 
pallen  webbes,  With  ropis  of  riche  silk. 

Pallenkeen,    -kine,    Pallentine,   Palles, 

obs.  fT.  PALANKEEN,  PALATINE,  PALACE. 

Pallescent  (pale-sent),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pallescent-em,  pr.  pple.  o(pallfs(fre  to  become  pale.] 
Growing  or  becoming  pale.  So  Palle-scence, 
a  blanching  or  paling. 

i«S7  TOMI.INSOM  Kenan's  Disp.  345  It  beares  Apples  like 
the  masculine,  but  lesser  and  luteously  pallescent.  1817 
T.  L.  PEACOCK  Nightmare  Abtey  ix,  The  spirit  of  black 
melancholy  began  to  set  his  seal  on  her  pallescent  counten- 
ance. i8u  —  Maid  Marian  ii,  An  awful  thought,  which 
caused  a  momentary  pallescence  in  his  rosy  complexion. 

Pallesie,  -ye,  obs.  forms  of  PALSY. 

Pallet,  «M  Obs.  exc.  Sf.  Forms :  4-5  palet, 
-ete,  paUette,  5-6  palett(e,  6  pallat(t,  6  (9  Sc.) 
pallet,  (7  -ed).  [a.  OF.Jatet,  dim.  of  pal  stake.] 

1 1.  A  piece  of  armonr  for  the  head,  a  head-piece 
(usually  of  leather).  Ots. 

1374  Inv.  in  Pronip.  Pan.  379  note,  Item,  ij.  ketelhattes, 
et  ij.  paletes,  piec'  vj.i.  viij.</.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles 
in.  325  A  preuy  pallette  her  pannes  to  kepe,  To  hille  here 
lewde  heed  in  stede  of  an  noue.  1405  in  Promp.  Parv. 
379  note,  Doublettes,  jakkes,  basynettes,  vysers,  palettes, 
aventaiUes.  i4u  K.  E.  IVills  (1882)  19  An  aburioun  of 
stele  with  a  pallette  couerte  with  reede  velwette.  c  1440 
Pronip.  Parv.  378/2  Palet,  armowrc  for  the  heed,  p,lliris, 
golems,  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr..Wiilcker  782/34  Nomina 
Armorum.  . .  Hec  tassis,  a  palett.  . .  galea. 

2.  transf.  The  head,  pate.     Now  only  Se. 
£•1330  Arlh.  «,  Merl.  4016  On  the  helme  he  smot  for  soth, 

1  hurch  helme  and  palet  to  the  toth.  a  135*  MINOT  Poems 
vn.  131  InKlu  men  salL.Knok  (>i  palet  or>ou  pas,  And  mak 
\K  polled  like  a  frere.  1500  20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  51 
As  blaksmyth  brnikit  was  his  pallatl,  For  battering  at  the 
study.  1I5J9  SKKI.TON  Elynour  Kammyng  348,  I  shall 
breake  your  palettes,  Wythout  ya  now  cease  f  1581  STANV- 


PALLET. 

HUBST  M«ei,  i.  (Arb.)  n  Neptuh  ..  hLi  pleasing 
hcaumg  Hee  noted  Aeneas.     1596  NASHK  Safff 
50  Not  a  pmnes  head  or  a  moaths  pallet,    lotg  BKATHW. 
K^ah-es  7r*l.,.  C  ij,  Till  I  brake  a  HUckSiiThC 
i8»6(,  BEAITIE  John  oAmha"  in  l.i/e  (1863)248  T 
Ijore  I  he  gausty  pallet,  grim  with  gore. 

Pallet  (pa:-let),  sb*  Forms  :  a.  4-5  paillet(t 
4-6  payllet,  paylet,  4-7  pallet,  5  palyet,  6  Sc 
pelat  ;  ft.  5-6  palet(t,  6  -ette,  6-7  pallato,  (6-8 
i  -ad,  7  palate),  7-8  pallat,  6  pallet.  [ME.paiUet: 
cf.  dial.  F.  paillet  heap  or  bundle  of  straw,  deriv' 
of  faille  straw  :-L.  palea  chaff;  also  AF.  pailleie 
straw,  in  Bestiary  475.] 

L  A  straw  bed  ;  a  mattress  ;  a  small,  poor,  or 
mean  bed  or  conch. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Troylut  ill.  229  (180)  On  a  pallet  [v.f. 
paylet]  al  (.at  glade  nyght  By  Troyfus  he  lay.  c  \uaPromt 
Parv.  379/2  Palyet,  lytylle  bed,  lectica.  c  1450  Bklcnrtane 
435  Gromes  palettis.  ISM  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I  II 

'/5°  i'-!1",',  ,r.S-'ra^°  {,hc,  yUC"'S  I*13'  '  '  *&•  tSS7  Order  „/ 
Hospitalls  O  ij,  Of  Beddes,  Bolsters,  Mattresses'.  .Pallads. 
1615  BP.  HALL  Contempl.  O.  T.  xi.  iv,  Ihis  man,  though 
great  in  Bethlehem,  lays  him  down  to  rest  upon  a  pallet 
1758  GOLDSM.  AVw  Protestant  (1895)  I.  '115,  I  perceived 
the  Water  had  soaked  through  the  Pallet.  1817  Moon 
F.picnr.  xvi.  (1839)  165  Content  with  a  rude  pallet  of  straw. 
1883  fRoUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  xi.  128  The  monks  then 
sought  their  pallets. 

fig.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  527  All  this  preuaileth  not  in 
a  leane  and  hungry  ground,  vnlesse  fatter  earth  be  laied  as 
a  pallet  vndernealh.  1634  MILTON  Comus  318  Ere.  the  low 
roosted  lark  From  her  thatch  't  pallat  rowse. 

b.  Comb.,  as  pallet-bed,  -chamber,  -couch. 
1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1882)  82  King  Richard,  .came  out 
in  to  the  pallet  chamber,  on  which  he  found  in  bed  sir 
James  and  sir  Thomas  Tyrels.  1618  SIR  S.  D'EwuX»/bMw 
(1845)  I.  in,  I  assisted  at  her  pallet-sidc,  kneeling,  weeping, 
and  praying  with  others.    1707  CHAMBFRLAYNE  St.  lit.  Urit 
ll.  xiv.   175  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed-Chamber      whose 
Office,  is  to  He  by  the  King  on  a  I'allet-Bed  all  Night.  1814 
SCOTT£</.  oflslesn.  xxiii,  Thatpallet-couch.andnaked  wall 
t2.  Naut.    See  qnots.   Obs.     (It  is  not  certain 
where  this  belongs  ;  some  place  it  under  the  next.) 
'7<>4  J-  HARRIS  /.«.  Tecnn.  I,  Pallet  is  a  Room  within 
the  Hold  of  a  Ship,  closely  parted  from  it,  in  which  by 
laying  some  Pigs  of  Lead,  &c.  a  Ship  may  be  sufficiently 
I    ballasted,  without  losing  room  in  the  Hold  ;  which  therefore 
will  serve  for  Stowing  the  more  Goods.    1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
I     Word-bk.,  Pallet,  a  ballast-locker  formerly  used,  lo  give 
room  in  the  hold  for  other  stowage. 
Pallet   (pse-let),  jiM      Also  8  palet,  pallat, 
(8-9  palate),     [a.  F.  palette,  dim.  of  pale  spade, 
shovel,  blade,  etc.,  a  word  of  many  senses,  some 
of  which  in  English  retain  the  form  PALETTE,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  wooden  instrument  consisting  of  a  flat  blade 
or  plate,  with  a  handle  attached;  spec,  that  used, 
in  various  forms,  by  potters  and  others  for  shaping 
their  work. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  114  Styrynge  it  well  fyrste 
with  a  sticke,  and  than  with  a  pallet  broade  at  the  ende. 
1686  PLOT  Stajffbrdsh.  300  A  rodd  of  Iron  fastned  to  a  pallet, 
that  reaches  out  a  little  beyond  the  Anvil  1715  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ointment,  Beat  it  with  a  wooden  Palel 
and  change  the  Water,  so  that  it  becomes  as  white  as  Milk. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pallet,  among  potters,  crucible- 
makers,  etc.,  is  a  wooden  instrument..  for  forming,  beating, 
and  rounding  their  works.  They  have  several  kinds;  the 
largest  are  oval  with  a  handle;  ..others..  in  manner  of  large 
knives.  1837  J.  T.  SMITH  tr.  Vicafs  Mortars  95  note.  The 
pallet  or  board  (called  the  '  hawk  'i,  used  by  plasterers  for 
mixing  small  quantities  of  stucco  as  they  apply  it. 
2.  An  artist's  tablet  for  paints  ;  a  PALETTE,  q.  v. 
1  3.  A  flat  board,  plate,  or  disk  ;  e.  g.  the  blade 
of  an  oar,  the  float  of  a  paddle-wheel.  Obs. 

1721  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  244  There's  no  Improvement 
lo  be  made,  either  with  respect  to  the  Proportion  of  the 
Oars,  their  Length,  the  Breadth  of  the  Pallets.  17*5  H.  DE 
SAUMAREZ  ibid.  XXXIII.  412  At  each  End  of  the  Lines, 
which  constitute  the  Angle,  .  .  are  two  Pallets  not  much 
unlike  the  Figure  of  the  Log.  17*7  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 


e  ure  o        e     og.     17*7      RADLEY     am.       e. 

s.  v.  Fox,  The  Fox..  will  endeavour  ..  to  pull  out  the  Food 
|  he  smells  in  the  Hole..  and  cause  the  Pallet  to  fall  1808 
Specif.  Tmnthick  ^  Dickinson's  Patent  No.  3148  A  rowing 
wheel.  .furnished  with  floats  or  pallets,  but  which  we  cafi 
our  propelling  boards. 

spec.  b.  Brickmaking.  A  board  for  carrying  away 
a  newly  moulded  brick  :  cf.  PLANCHET.  e.  Each 
of  the  series  of  disks  in  a  chain-pump. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  189  As  the  wheel  revolves,  the  piston 
rods,  .will  cause  the  pistons  to  force  the  new-moulded  bricks, 
with  their  pallet  or  board  under  them,  severally  up  the 
mould.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pallet.  ..3.  One  of  the 
series  of  disks  or  pistons  in  the  chain-pump  or  chapcleL... 
7.  (Clay.)  a.  A  board  on  which  a  newly  molded  brick  is  carried 
away  to  the  hack.  Ibid,  [see  PACE  so.  '  8]. 
1  4.  Giving:  A  flat  brash  for  taking  up  gold-leaf. 
17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pallet,  in  gilding,  is  an  instru- 
ment made  of  a  squirrel's  tail  ;  used  to  take  up  the  gold 
leaves  from  the  pillow,  to  apply  and  extend  them  on  the 
matter  to  be  gilt. 

5.  A  projection  on  some  part  of  a  machine,  which 
engages  with  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  thus  con- 
verts a  reciprocating  into  a  rotary  motion,  or  vice 
versd;  tsp.  a  projection  upon  the  pendulum  or  the 
arbor  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  clock  or  watch, 
engaging  with  the  escapement-wheel.  [So  in  Fr.] 
1704  DERHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1788  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  manage  the  Pallets  so,  as  nicely  to  make  the 
same  Vibrations  as  were  in  I'tKUf.  !73»-«  HAILHY 
Pallats,  two  nuts  that  play  in  the  f.ings  of  the  crown  wheel 
of  a  watch,  a  1774  GOLDS*.  Sun:  K.tp.  PUlc*.  (177*)  '• 


PALLET. 

149  The  pendulum  has  two  palates,,  .which  at  equal  inter- 
vals rise  and  fall,  and  let  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  pass  under 
them  in  equable  succession.  1830  KATER&  LARDNER  Meek. 
xiv.  194  The  pallets  are  connected  with  the  pendulum  so 
as  to  oscillate  with  it. 

6.  In  an  organ :    Any  one  of  the  valves  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wind-chest,  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  key  of  the  keyboard,  and,  on  being 
opened   by   pressing   down   the   key,   admits  the 
'  wind '  or  compressed  air  to  a  groove  beneath  the 
set  of  pipes  corresponding  to  that  key. 

Also  applied  to  other  valves,  as  waste- pallet^  a  valve 
allowing  escape  of  air  from  the  storage-bellows  when  too  full. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  X  VI .  493/2,  E  is  the  spring  which  keeps 
the  pallet  in  its  place  when  not  in  use.  1853  SEIDEL  Organ 
48  Of  various  sorts  of  valves,  .those  called  palates  are  the 
most  important  ones.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mtts. 
Terms  338  In  order  to  prevent  an  undue  rising  of  the  bellows 
when  more  wind  is  supplied  than  used,  a  waste-pallet  is 
placed  in  every  bellows. 

7.  Bookbinding.  A  tool  for  impressing  letters  or 
figures  on  the  back  of  a  book,  consisting  of  a  metal 
block  mounted  on  a  handle  and  having  the  letters, 
etc.    engraved   upon    it,    or    the    required    types 
fastened  in  it. 

1875  Ure's  Did.  Arts  I.  425  The  tools  . .  whether  single 
letters  or  figures,  or  '  pallets '  (that  is,  the  title  of  a  book, 
&c.,  cut  in  a  single  metal  block)  are  mounted  on  wooden 
handles,  and  applied  before  use  to  a  gas  burner,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  heat. 

8.  Conch.  =  PALETTE  4  a. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pallet-frame,  -spring, 
-wheel,  -wire;  pallet-arbor,  an  arbor  on  which 
a  pallet  (in  a  clock,  etc.)  is  fixed ;  pallet-board 
=  sense  3  b ;   pallet-box,  in  an  organ,  a  box  or 
chest  forming  part  of  the  wind-chest,  containing 
the  pallets  belonging  to  one  keyboard;   pallet- 
eye,  in  an  organ,  a  loop  of  wire  at  one  end  of 
a  pallet,  to  which  is  attached  the  wire  by  which  it 
is  pulled  down ;  pallet-leather,  in  an  organ,  the 
soft  leather  with  which  the  inner  surface  of  a  pallet 
is  faced ;   pallet-moulding,  in  Brick-making,  a 
process  in  which  each  brick  as  moulded  is  turned 
out  on  a  pallet,  and  the  mould  sanded  to  prevent 
adhesion  of  the  clay;   pallet-tail,   each  of  the 
rocking   arms  which   bear  the  pallets  in  certain 
escapements. 

1883  S|R  E.  BECKETT  Clocks  %  Watches  185  In  all  clocks 
of  this  kind  the  *pallet-arbors  are  set  in  small  cocks.  1875 
Ure's  Diet.  A  rts  I.  529  {Brick-making}  This  operation  is 
repeated  each  time  that  a  "pallet-board  comes  under  the 
hopper.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  339 
Attached  to  a  loop  of  wire  called  the  *pallet-eye,  fastened  to 
the  moveable  end  of  the  pallet.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  521  That  part  of  the  ^pallet  frame  ..  in  which 
is  set  the  stone  for  receiving  the  action  or  impulse  of  the 
small  pin  teeth,  is  formed  into  a  rectangular  shape.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  s.  v.,  In  "pallet-molding  the  molds  are 
usually  sanded:  in  slop-molding  they  are  wetted.  1876 
PREKCE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegrapliy  84  The  wheel  has  fifteen 
teeth  cut  on  its  circumference  ;  its  play  is  regulated  by  two 
small  pallets. .and  two  small  steel  "pallet-springs.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  If  Clockm.  226  The  "pallet  staff  holes 
are  found  to  wear  very  much  if  not  jewelled.  1793  SIR  G. 
SHUCKBURGH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  88  The  index 
that  is  carried  round  immediately  by  the  pendulum,  viz.  on 
the  same  arbor  with  the  "pallet  wheel.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ 
51  Muller  has  tried  to  put  all  the  "palate-wires,  belonging 
to  one  manual,  into  one  common  hole. 

Pallet  (pse-let),  st>*  Her,  Also  7  palett. 
[dim.  of  PALE  sbl  6.]  An  ordinary  resembling 
the  pale  (PALE  sbl  6),  but  of  half  its  breadth. 

1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  12  But  it  [the  Pale]  may  be 
diminished,  as  from  a  Paile  to  a  Pallet  which  is  ye  halfe  of 
the  Paile.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  n.  iii.  33  The  pale, 
whose  content  is  the  third  part  of  the  whole  field,  and  is 
divided  again  into  the  Pallet,  which  is  half  the  pale,  and  the 
Endors  which  is  half  the  Pallet.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist, 
ft  Pop.  iii.  15  The  arms  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Provence — 
or,  4  pallets  gules. 

t  Pallet,  st.S  Obs.  [a.  Y.  palette,  Of.faellete 
(Gloss,  de  Salins,  1 3-i4th  c.),  dim.  alpaele  shallow 
pan  :— L.  patella,~\  A  vessel  of  a  definite  measure 
used  to  receive  the  blood  in  blood-letting. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  in.  v.  §  5.  203  A. .Surgeon,  .reports 
that  he  drew  from  a  patient,  .in  foure  dayes  twenty  seven 
pallets,  euery  pallet,  .containing  three  ounces  and  more. 

t  Pallet,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF. /<z/<tf  (13-14111  c. 
in  Godef.),  dim.  of  f  die  PALE  a. ;  but  in  reference 
to  wine,  cf.  vin  paillet  light  or  straw-coloured 
wine.]  Of  a  light  colour  between  red  and  white; 
pale  red,  flesh-coloured. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Heluns  color,  a  pallet  colour, 
or  a  fleash  colour  of  white  and  redde.  1573-80  BARET  Alv. 
C  792  Horseflesh  colour,  or  pallet  colour  in  wine,  c  1600 
BURELL  Pilgr.  in  J.  Watson  Coll.  Scot.  Poems  (1700)  II.  n 
Vpon  thair  brest.  .The  Ruble  pallet  and  Th'  opall,  Togither 
with  the  Amatist.  16x1  COTGR.,  Vin  baillet, a  pallet,  or  pale 
Claret,  wine.  1632  SHERWOOD,  Pallet  wine,  f  in  baillet,  vin 
paillet. 

Pallet,  obs.  form  of  PALETTE,  PALATE. 

Palleting  (paHetin).  Naut.  [cf.  PALLET  rf.2 
2.]  '  A  slight  platform  made  above  the  bottom  of 
the  magazine,  to  keep  the  powder  from  moisture ' 
((Peak's  Rudim.  Nav.  136).  Also  atlrib.,  as 
palleting-beam,  -hatches. 

1815  BURNKY Falconers  Diet,  Marine,  Pallelting Hatches 
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. .  are  small  apertures,  about  20  inches  square,  formed  by 
the  palletting-beams  and  carlings  in  the  fore-magazine. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  95  Palleting-Beams  are 
those  beams  under  the  fiat  of  the  magazine,  bread-room,  and 
powder-room,  where  there  is  a  double  palleting. 

Palletot,  Pallew  :  see  PALETOT,  PALEW. 
Fallial  (pse'llil),  a.  Zool.     [ad.  mod,  L.  pallial- 
is,  f.  PALLIUM  :  see  -AL.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 


molluscs,  being  the  mark  of  their  retractile_siphons. 

1836  TODD  Cyci,  Anat.  I.  706/1  It  is  in  this  pallial  sac  that 
the  animal  establishes  a  current  of  water.  1851-6  WOOD- 
WARD Mollusca,  26  The  border  of  the  *  mantle'  is  also 
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lined  with  a  soft  membranous  substance,  called^the  pallial 
lobe.  187*  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  216  The  'pallial  Hue'  or 
'  pallial  impression  '.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  fmi.  Anitti.  i.  59 
In  some  Mollusks  (e.g.  Pteropoda),  the  delicate _ lining 
membrane  of  the  pallial  cavity  serves  as  the  respiratory 
organ,  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A  nim.  Lije  698  (Brachlo- 
poda)  A  circumpallial  sinus  uniting  the  termiliations  of  the 
pallial  sinuses  is  figured  by  Joubin  in  Discina. 

t  Pa'Uianient.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  palHament- 
«/«,  i.palliare  to  cloak.]  A  robe,  gown :  in  quots. 
the  white  gown  of  a  candidate  for  the  Roman 
consulship. 

1588  SHAKS,  Tit,  A.  i.  i.  182  Titus  Andronicus,  the  people 
of  Rome..  Send  thee  by  me..  This  Palliament  of  white  and 
spotlesse  Hue,  And  name  thee  in  Election  for  the  Empire. 
1593  PEELE  Order  of  Garter  92  A  goodly  king  in  robes 
most  richly  dight,  The  upper  like  a  Roman  palliament. 

Palliard  (pte'lyajd).  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms :  5 
payllard,  -art,  6  pal3ard,  -3art,  -yarte,  pallart, 
6-7  palyard(e,  pallyard,  6-9  paillard,  6-  pal- 
Hard,  [a.  F.  paillard^  in  1 3th  c.  paillart^  f. 
paille  straw :  see  -ARD.]  A  professional  beggar  or 
vagabond  (who  sleeps  on  the  straw  in  barns  and 
outhouses) ;  transf.  a  low  or  dissolute  knave ; 
a  lewd  fellow,  a  lecher,  a  debauchee. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ALSOJ>  11.  xviii,  The  foxe  was  but 
a  theef  and  a  payllart  and  a  knaue  of  poure  folke.  c  1500 
Melnsine  294  Ye  ought  not  to  meue  your  self  for  suche  a  theef 
&  palyard.  1525  LD.  BERNEHS  Froiss.  II.  clxix.  [clxv.]  492 
He  was  but  a  false  pal  yarte,  and  alwayes  agaynste  the 
Crowne  of  Fraunce.  1561  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab.  4  A 
Palliard  is  he  that  goeth  in  a  patched  cloke.  1567  HARMAN 
Caveat  vii.  44  The  worst  and  wickedst  of  all  this  beastly 
generation  are  scarse  comparable  to  these  prating  Pallyardes. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  (1634)  476  A  most  luxurious 
and  effeminate  Palliard  he  [Sardanapalus]  was.  ^1690 
KIRKTON  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl.  ii.  (1817)  84  Not  only  a  debauched 
paillard  but  a  cruel  murtherer.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rook- 
«*Wm.v,Palliards,.  .and  Jarkmen.  1851  BORROW Letvengro 
III.  315  The  male  part  of  the  upper  class  are.  .a  parcel  of 
poor,  shaking,  nervous  paillards. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Knavish ;  dissolute. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofJEsop  n.  xvi,  Ha  a  payllart  Mule, 
why  goost  thow  not  faster?  1581  N,  Burners  Dispnt.  in 
Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  170  Vsurpit  Bischopis,  apostat 
preistis  and  palliard  Mimsteris.  ifafiSat.  on  Gen.  Assembly 
in  Scott.  Pasquils  (1868)  42  A  palyard  drunkard  charlitan. 

t  Palliardise.  Obs.  Also  6  -ice,  6-7  -ize. 
[a.  F.  paillardise  (1539  *n  ^-  Estienne),  f.  prec.  + 
-ISE'2.]  Lewdness,  fornication,  lechery. 

1591  LODGE  Diogenes  (Hunter.  Cl.)  46  Nothing.. more 


weakeneth  an  Armye.  .than  luxuritie  and  palliardize.     1614 
7orld\.  vi.  §  5  Hee  [Jupiter]  gave  himself 


RALEIGH  Hist.  Wo; 


over  wholly  to  palliardize  and  adultery.    1646  BuOt£fei.  /// 

v.  136  Nor  can  they  tax  him  with  Palliardise,  Luxury, 
Epicurism. 

So  t  Fa-lliardry,  t  Falliardy  [  =  F.  paillardie 
(Villon)],  roguery,  knavery ;  lechery,  fornication. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  ProL  178  5e  tnat  l'st  °f  3our 
palsardry  neuir  blyn.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  xxxiv.  82 
Thocht  3ung  perwersit  natouris  To  pal^ardy  applawddis. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxii.  80  Thy  subteltie  and 
paljardrie  Our  fredome  bringis  in  thrall. 

t  Palliardize,  v.  Obs.    [f.  PALLIARD  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  fornicate. 

1619  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexia'st  etc.  Treas.  Anc.  fy  Mod,  T. 
II.  364/1  Charlemaigne,  whose  eldest  daughter  was  found 
paillardismg  with  . .  Eginhard,  his  Secretary.  1650  ANNE 
BRADSTREET  Four  Mon.,  Assyr.^  Sardan.  3  Sardanapalas . . 
That  palliardizing  sot. 

2.  trans.  To  be  a  procurer  of. 

1644  PRYNNE  &  WALKER  Fiennes's  Trial  2  To  . .  let  the 
Parliament  see,  they  had  not  employed  such  a  man  as 
would  palliardise  Lies,  and  become  a  pander  unto  Falshood. 

Palliasse :  see  PAILLASSE. 

Palliate  (pseii,A),  ///.  a.  [ad.  L.  palliatus 
cloaked,  f.  palli-um  cloak  (-ATF  2  2)  ;  afterwards 
pa.  pple.  of  late  'L.pallidre  to  cloak,  palliate.] 

fA.  as  pa.  pple.  Cloaked,  covered,  concealed; 
mitigated.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  IV,  Introd.(i55o)4b,They  sente 
the  reuerent  father  Thomas  Arundell  . .  in  habite  pallyate 
and  dissimuled,  into  the  citee  of  Paris.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  u.  x.  §  5  The  fault  ..must  be  accommodate  and 
palliate  by  dyets  and  medicines  familiar.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  242  That  was  still  the  cloak  under  whilk 
was  palliat  all  the  wicked  plotts  aganis  the  Kirk  of  God. 

B.  as  adj.  fl.  Wearing  a  cloak  (in  quot.,  a 
philosopher's  cloak  :  see  PALLIUM  i).  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY.SY.  Aug.  CitieofGodxn\.x\\.  (1620)  457  Lest 
the  communication  of  this  name  with  the  vulgar,  should 
debase  the  proud .  .number  of  the  Palliate. 


PALLIATED. 

1 2.  Cloaked ;  having  its  real  nature  concealed. 

1612  R.  FENTON  Usury  128  That.. may  in  matter  bee  a 
palliat  or  cloaked  vsurie.  1648  HAMMOND  Semi.  iv.  Wks. 
1684  IV.  494  God  may.. give  us  a  treacherous  settlement, 
a  palliate  peace. 

t  3.  Of  a  cure  :  Superficial  or  temporary.  Obs. 

a  1625  COPE  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  131  All  his  industry 
and  sales,  did  in  your  estate  make  but  a  palliate  cure.  1679 
PRANCE  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  30  Cardinal  Poole..did 
not.. absolve  their  Consciences  from  Restitution,  but  only 
made  a  palliate  Cure. 

4.  Zool.  Having  a  PALLIUM  (sense  3  b) ;  tecti- 
branchiate.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Palliate  (parli/t),  v.  [f.  PALLIATE  ///.  a. ; 
cf.  late  L.  pallidre  (Apuleius,  and  c.)  to  cloak,  F. 
pallier,  which  may  have  aided  the  formation.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  cloak  ;  to 
cloak,  clothe,  shelter ;  to  invest.  Alsoyf^.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  32  Surmyse  set  foprth 
and  palliated  with  the  vesture  . .  of  a  professed  veritee. 
1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.3),/W//«/<?,cloake.  1630 
T.  WESTCOTE  Devon.  (1845)  60  Her  sheep.,  are  palliated 
under  the  coverture  of  the  high-grown  hedges  of  enclosures. 
1635  GELLIBRAND  Variation  Magn.  Needle  3  The  Ocean, 
which  palliates  the  imperfect  Darts  of  the  Earth.  1656 
BOULTON  Medicina  Ded.  A  ij  b,  It  is  the  accustomed  manner 
of  our  modern  Writers,  alwaies  to  palliate  themselves  under 
the  Protection  of  some  worthy  Patron. 

f2.  Jig.  To  hide,  conceal,  disguise.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1598  BACON  Sacred  M edit.  vii.  (Arb.)  117  Hipocrites  with 
their  dissembling  holinesse  towards  God  doe  palliate  and 
couer  their  iniunes  towardes  men.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Pal- 
liate^ to  disguise,  daub,  colour  or  cloak.  1795  Gouv.  MORRIS 
in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  III.  58  The  bankruptcy  of 
their  India  Company,  long  palliated,  now  stands  confest. 
1809-12  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Almeria  vii,  Her  name  was 
printed  among  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  there  was  no 
palliating  the  fact. 

3.  To    alleviate    the    symptoms    of   a    disease 
without    curing    it;    to    relieve    superficially    or 
temporarily;  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of ;  to  ease. 

In  early  use  the  notion  was  that  of  cloaking,  disguising, 
patching  up ;  this  passed  gradually  into  that  of  alleviating 
the  symptoms :  cf.  4. 

1588  I.  READ  Compend.  Method  60  They  [bone-diseases] 
eytherbee  neuer  cured,  or  else  onelie  so  palliated  that  they 
breake  out  againe.  1601  HOLLAND /Y/«y  II,  Explan.  Words 
Art  A  v  b,  So  sweet  Pomanders  doe  palliat  a  stinking  breath, 
occasioned  by  a  corrupt  stomack  or  diseased  lungs,  and  such 
like.  1646  FULLER  Wounded  Consc.  (i84r)  351  Let  mounte- 
banks palliate,  cures  break*  out  again,  being  never  soundly 
but  superficially  healed.  <?  1714  ABP.  SHARP  Serm.  ^738)  V. 
ix.  284  He  is  but  half  a  Physician ;  he  hath  palliated  our 
sores  and  diseases,  but  he  hath  not  removed  them.  1876 
ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  281  That  which  cannot  be 
cured  must  be  palliated. 

4.  To  disguise  or  colour  the  real  enormity  of  (an 
offence)  by  favourable  representations  or  excuses ; 
to  represent  (an  evil)  as  less  than  it  really  is ;   to 
cause  to  appear  less  guilty  or  offensive  by  urging 
extenuating  circumstances  ;  to  extenuate,  excuse. 

This  has  passed  gradually  from  the  sense  of  cloak  (as  in  2), 
disguise,  colour,  to  that  of  extenuate,  lessen  the  gravity  of. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  317, 1  neede  not  seeke 
colours  to  palliate  my  actions  or  words.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  ix.  27  This  advice  causing  him  to  see  his 
fault.. he  labored  to  have  palliated  it  with  certain  excuses. 
1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  I.  in.  215  They  endeavoured 
to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  II.  vi.  83  The  illegal  imprisonment  cannot  be 
explained  away,  and  cannot  be  palliated.  1878  LECKV  Eng. 
in  -&th  C.  I.  i.  119  These  considerations  only  slightly  pal- 
liate  his  conduct. 
b.  To  excuse  (a  person). 

•  1862  M.  B.  EDWARDS  John  $  I  xxxi.  (1876)  236  As  well 
endeavour  to  show  that  black  is  white,  as  to  prove  that  any 
temptations  you  may  have  had  can  in  the  smallest  degree 
palliate  you. 

f5.  To  make  less  emphatic  or  pronounced;  to 
moderate,  mitigate,  qualify  or  tone  down  (esp.  one's 
action  or  statement).  Also  absol.  or  intr.  To  take 
up  a  more  moderate  position,  to  compromise.  Obs. 

1665  PEPYS  Diary  31  Dec.,  The  great  evil  of  this  year,  .is 
the  fall  of  my  Lord  of  Sandwich,  whose  mistake  about  the 
prizes  hath  undone  him.. though  sent  (for  a  little  palliating 
it)  Embassador  into  Spayne.  1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Tran$p.  i. 
223  Do  you  think  the  Christians  would  have  palliated  so  far, 
and  colluded  with  their  Consciences?  1711  HEARNE  Collect. 
(P-H.S.)  III.  135  The  Author,  .is  forc'd  to  palliate  what  he 
said  about  Mr.  Harley's  being  an  Accomplice  by  an  Advertise- 
ment he  has  in  his  Paper  last  Night.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1749)  II.  xxxvi.  241  To  obtain  this  time,  you  must 
palliate  a  little,  and  come  into  some  seeming  compromise. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  489  This  fanciful  piece  of 
beauty  [small  feet]  was  probably  invented  by  the  ancient 
Chinese,  to  palliate  their  jealousy. 

t  b.  To  appease,  please,  or  indulge  (one's  taste). 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  154,  I  haue  inserted  these 
parcels  of  the  Psalter,  that  by  this  occasion  my  Reader  might 
palliate  his  taste  with  an  Essay  of  our  Ancestors  old  English. 
a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  \\.  vii.  (1642)  no  Next  all 
the  Candies,  Preserves,  all  the  Junkets,  .to  palliate  his  taste. 
t  c.  To  moderate  the  hostility  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1678  BUNVAN  Pilgr.  Apol.  59  Yea,  that  I  might  them  better 
palliate  [ed.  1684  altered  to  moderate],  I  did  too  with  them 
thus  Expostulate. 

Palliated  (pae-liVited),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  * ; 
taking  the  place  of  the  earlier  PALLIATE  ///. «.] 

1.  Cloaked  (/;/.  and  Jig.} ;  f  covered  over,  con- 
cealed ;  f  superficially  healed ;  mitigated,  extenu- 
ated :  see  the  vb. 

1612  SKLDEN  lllustr.  Drayton's Poly-alb,  x,  Merlin  Ambrose 
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Mcti.  AfeaCW**  400  The  palliated  Hiseases  return  with  more 
severity  than  before.  1840  BAKIIAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Scr.  i. 
Passage  Lift  //.  I/arris,  The  half-avowed,  and  palliated 
confession  of  committed  guilt.  1857  MAVNE  Exf>os.  Lejc.t 
Piitfintus.  .covered  wit  ha  cloak;  veiled;  mantled;  applied 
to  pains  subdued  or  lulled  by  the  use  of  opiates:  palliated. 

2.  Having  the  archiepiscopal  PALLIUM. 

1892  Tal'lct  6  Aug.  204  This  very  Vicarial  and  Palliated 
S-.tof  Aries. 

Palliating  (p^rli^'tin.),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  palliates:  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1679  C.cntl.  Calling  Pref  §  5  Palliating  Medicines.  1710 
in  Soiners  Tracts  II.  261  The  Majority  of  that  House  were 
..satisfied  with  a  palliating  Answer,  jumbled  up  by  the 
Junto.  1758  JORTIN  Erasm.  I.  514  Luther,  .discountenanced 
and  rejected  all  such  palliating  schemes,  and.. was  deter- 
mined never  to  yield  an  inch.  1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL 
II  'hiteboy  ii.  14,  I  wish  I  could  show  those  who  cry  out 
against  Irish  outrage,  .a  few  of  the  palliating  circumstances. 

Palliation  (pseU^'Jan).  [a.  F.  palliation  (13- 
i-fth  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  med.L.  pallidtidn~etn,  n.  of 
action  from  palliare :  see  PALLIATE.] 

fl.  The  action  of  palliating;  the  cloaking  or 
concealing  (of  an  act,  etc.)  ;  that  which  serves  to 
conceal  or  hide ;  a  cloak,  covering.  Obs. 

1577  PATERICKE  tr.  Gentillet  (1602)  228  They  make  her 
[  justice]  serve . .  as  a  palliation  or  coverture,  for  all  assassi[n]- 
ments,  murders,  and  vengeances.  1649  MILTON  Eikon. 
xxvii.  1660  H.  MoR&4/?fl.  Godt.  To  Rdr.  Q  The  generality 
of  Christians  make  the  external  frame  of  Religion  but  a 
palliation  for  sin.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  V,  344  Candour 
would  wish  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  failings  of  an  illustrious 
character;  but  deliberately  perpetrated  crimes  have  no 
claim  to  palliation. 

2.  The  action  of  disguising  or  seeking  to  make 
less  conspicuous,  the  enormity  of  (a  crime,  etc.)  by 
excuses  and  apologies ;  extenuation;  excuse;  often 
in  phrase  in  palliation  of. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Leant,  n.  xi.  §  3  Herein  comes  in 
crookedly  and  dangerously,  a  palliation  of  a  great  part  of 
Ceremoniall  Magicke.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xxx,  This . . 
though  not  a  perfect  excuse,  is  such  a  palliation  of  his  fault 
as  induces  me  to  forgive  him.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm,  Cong. 
\,  vi.  570  He  could  not  . .  invoke  even  the  tyrant's  plea  of 
necessity  in  palliation  of  his  evil  deeds. 

3.  The  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  and  incidents 
of  disease  without  curing  it ;  hence  gen.  alleviation, 
mitigation,  temporary  relief. 

x6»6  BACON  Sylva  §  61  A  wise  physician  will  consider 
whether  a  disease  be  incurable  j  . .  if  he  find  it  to  be  such,  let 
him  resort  to  palliation  ;  and  alleviate  the  symptom.  1651 
BIGGS  New  Disp.  r83  Palliations  of  diseases.  1783  JOHN- 
SON Let.  to  Dr.  Milage-  in  Boswell,  Excision  is  douotless 
necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know  not  any  means  of  pallia- 
tion. 1863  HOLLAND  Lett.  Joneses  xxii.  314  You  utterly 
refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  any  palliation  of  your  misery. 

Palliative  (pse'liiatlv),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
pattiatif,  -ive  ( 13-1 4th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  L.  type 
*pallidttv-us :  see  PALLIATE  and  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.     f  1.  Serving  to  cloak  or  conceal.   Obs. 
1611  COTGR.,  Paliatif,  palliatiue;  cloaking,  hilling  ouer, 

couering.  1656  HLOUNT  Gtossogr,t  Palliative^  that  cloaketh, 
covereth  or  concealeth. 

2.  Serving   to   relieve   (disease)   superficially  or 
temporarily,  or  to  mitigate  or  alleviate  (pain  or 
other  evil). 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigors  Chtntrg.  43  b/a  We  wyll  speake  of 
his  cure  aswel  eradicatyue  as  palliatyue.  1651  BIGGS  Neitt 
Disp.  F  263  At  the  best  a  Fontanel  is  . .  but  a  palliative 
cure.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  32  P  6  The  cure  for  the 
greatest  part  of  human  miseries  is  not  radical,  but  palliative. 
1889  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  887  These  drugs  at  best 
are  no  more  than  palliative. 

3.  Tending  to  extenuate  or  excuse. 

1779  J.  DUCHE  Disc.  (i7ox>)  I.  iv.  62  The  palliative  arts 
they  make  use  of  to  reconcile  their  duty  with  their  passions. 
178*  WARTON  Rowley  Enq.  85  He  openly  defends  his 
new  attempt,  not  in  a  palliative  apology,  but  in  a  peremp- 
tory declaration.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  x.  148  If  her 
audi tress  ventured,  .to  put  in  a  palliative  word,  she  set  it 
aside  with  a  certain  disdain. 

B.  sb.   1.  That  which  gives  superficial  or  tem- 
porary relief;   that  which  serves  to  alleviate  or 
abate  the  violence  of  pain,  disease,  or  other  evil. 

1734  SWIFT  Draftees  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  134  Those 
palliatives  which  weak,  perfidious,  or  abject  politicians  are . . 
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a  cure  of  our  malady,  and  we  are  treated  with  palliatives. 
1877  OWES  M'ellesleys  Desp.  Intrud.  27  A  timely  palliative, 
if  not  a  radical  cure,  for  immediate  and  urgent  evils. 

2.  An  extenuating  representation. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxix.  184  What  shall 
we  think  of  one,  who  seeks  to  find  palliatives  m  words? 
a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Geo.  II  (1847)  III.  xi.  309  [This  wasj  a 
palliative  of  the  letter's  obliquity,  if  justice  would  allow  of 
any  violation.  18. .  W.  SCOTT  (Webster  18641,  He  had  been 
what  is  called,  by  manner  of  palliative,  a  very  gay  young  man. 

Hence  Pa'lliatively  adv.,  in  a  palliative  manner; 
in  a  way  that  serves  to  lighten  or  mitigate. 

1714  M.\Nm.:vi[.i.K  /•'.!/•.  /VIM' (1733)  II.  345  The  weakness 
of  iho  language  it  s«-lf  may  be  palliativcly  cured  by  strength 
of  elocution.  1822-34  Cootfs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  490 
In  such  cases  we  should  proceed  gently  and  palliatively. 

Palliator  (pnrli^toi).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  PALLIATE.]  One  who  palliates  or  alleges 
extenuating  considerations;  an  extenuator. 
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179*  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  20  Dec.,  The  worst.. will  not 
risk  losing  their  only  abettors  and  palltators  in  this  kingdom. 
1824  Examiner  435/1  He  is,  .a  palliator  of  every  powerful 
and  profitable  abuse.  1878  SPURGEON  Treas,  Dav.  Ps.  cvi. 
30  Phinehas.  .was  no  trimmer,  or  palliator  of  sin. 

Palliatory  (pae'liatari),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -OBY.] 
Characterized  by  palliation ;  having  the  function 
or  effect  of  palliating. 

1665  M.  NEEDHAM  Med.  Medtcmx  401  There  remains  no 
more  room  for  the  like  palliatory  proceeding.    1845  BUNTING 
in  B.  Gregory  Side  Lights  Con/1.  Aleth.  (1898)  414  Some 
explanations  are  very  palliatory  but  not  justificatory. 

Pallid  (pallid),  a.  Also  7  palid.  [ad.  L. 
pallid-US,  f.  root  pall-  mpall-ere  to  be  pale,/a//-0r 
paleness.]  Lacking  depth  or  intensity  of  colour, 
faint  or  feeble  in  colour,  wan,  pale.  (Said  chiefly 
of  the  human  face  as  affected  by  death,  sickness, 
or  passion,  hence  transf.  of  these  causes  them- 
selves.) Chiefly  poet,  before  1800,  exc.  in  Bot. 

1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  m.  ii.  28  So  soone  as  Night  had  with 
her  pallid  hew  Defaste  the  beautie  of  the  shyning  skye. 
1591  —  Ruines  Rome  xv,  Ye  pallid  spirits,  and  ye  ashie 
ghoasts.  1596  —  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  45  Gainst  which  the  pallid 
death  Andes  no  defence.  ci6ix  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vui.  65 
Pallid  fear  made  boldest  stomachs  stoop.  1700  DRYDEN 
Fables,  Ceyx  ff  Alcyone  484  Then  flick  ring  to  his  palid 
Lips,  she  strove  To  print  a  Kiss.  1776  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (1796)  III.  409  Involucrum  slender,  pallid,  cloven 
into  segments.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  in.  315  A  blush 
suffused  Her  pallid  cheek.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
(1818)  II.  xix.  125  note,  The  dorsal  segments  are  covered 
with  very  short  pallid . .  hairs.  1876  BRISTOWE  Tkt.  ft  Pract. 
Med.  (1878)  606  The  symptoms  due  lo  loss  of  blood  get 
developed . .  the  patient . .  becomes  excessively  pallid. 

b.  Comb.,  as  pallid-faced,  -looking,  -lomentose 
adjs.  ;  also  in  comb,  with  a  word  of  colour,  as 
pallid-grey,  -fuliginous,  -ochraceous,  etc. 

1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  61  Cup  subsessile, 
contorted,  pallid-fuliginous.  Ibid.  185  Hymenium  pale 
umber  or  pallid-grey.  Ibid.  265  Scattered  or  gregarious, 
hemispherical,  pallid-tomentose.  1897  P.  WARUNG  Tales 
Old  Regime  248  Among  the  crowd  which  lined  the  height 
was  a  pallid-faced  girl.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  437/1 
With  the  mullet  came  the  pallid-looking  suckers. 

Hence  Pa-llidly  adv..  Pallidness. 

1656  Artijic.  Handsom.  43  [They]  sometimes  appear 
pallidly  sad,  as  if  they  were  going  to  their  graves.  1838 
POE  A.G.  Pym  Wks.  1864  IV.  185  Gigantic  and  pallidly 
white  birds.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  it.  Ixvi.  (ed.  8)  328  Let 
no  man  then  be  discouraged  with  the  pallidness  of  Piety. 
1816  SCOTT  Woodst.  xvi,  The  stern  repose  of  the  eye,  and 
death-like  pallidness  of  the  countenance. 

Pa'llidi-,  combining  stem  of  L.  pallid-us  pale, 
used  in  some  terms  of  Nat.  Hist.,  as  Pallidiflo  rous 
a.,  pale-flowered.  Pallidipa-lpate  a.,  having  pale 
palpi.  Pallldlta-rsate  o.,  having  pale  tarsi.  Pal- 
lidive-ntrate  a.,  having  a  pale  abdomen. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex. 

Pallidity  (pali-dlti).  [f.  L.  pallid-its  pale  + 
-ITY.]  Paleness  of  countenance,  pallor. 

1808  W.  HERBERT  Ella  Rosenberg  II.  185  Our  looks  indi- 
cated the  pallidity  and  languor  of  sorrow.  1835  New  MoiUhly 
Mag.  XLIV.  469  He.. sinks  into  pallidity  and  paralysis. 

P'allie,  variant  of  PAULIE  a.  Sc. 

Pallie^oun,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAVILION. 

Pallification :  see  PACIFICATION. 

t  Pa'llify,  vl  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  palli-are  or  F. 
palli-er  +  -FY.]  trans.  =  PALLIATE  v.  3. 

1544  PHAER  Rcgim.  Lyfe  (1553)  Bv,  Remedy  to  pallyfie 
the  coppred  face  that  is  vncurable.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  of 
ffeaMsyb,  It..palifyeth  or  rather  hydeth  the  forme  of  the 
Leprie.  Ibid.  io8a,ltpallyfiethanycontagioussoreorgriefe. 

t  Pa'llify,  v."  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  palll-re  to 
be  pale  +  -FY  :  cf.  horrify]  trans.  To  make  pale. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  148  So  much  had 
the  horrour  of  death.,  within  few  hourespallified  his  colour. 

fPa-lliment.  Naut.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  obs.  F. 
palemente,  also  palmante,  palamente,  1543  in  Jal, 

=  It.  palamento,  Sp.  palament,  the  oars  of  a  galley 
collectively,  oarage,  f.  It.  pala  blade  of  an  oar,  etc. 
Cotgr.  has  ' pallamente,  part  of  the  Orelop  or  vpper    j 
decke  of  a  Galley';  &o  palamento  in  Florio.]     The 
oarage  of  a  galley  (or  ?as  in  Cotgr.  and  Fl.) 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichotay's  Vcy.  it.  x.  44  Hauing 
mended  and  newe  couered  a  peece  of  our  palliment. 

Palling  (pj-lirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PALL  vl  +  -iso  V] 
The  action  of  PALL  vl ;  the  losing  of  freshness, 
flavour,  or  interest,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1703  Art  f,  Myst.  Vintners  5  The  Palling  or  Flatting  of 
Wines.  1833  DISRAELI  Coat.  Fltm.  lit.  xvii,  I  know  not  the 
palling  of  passion.  1873  SYMONDS  Crk.  Poets  v.  129  uo 
prevent  the  palling  of  so  much  luxury  on  sated  senses. 

Pa-lling,///.  a.i  [f.  as  prec.  +  -wo  2.]  That 
palls  upon  the  taste,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1666  DRYDEN  Am.  Mirat.  ccix,  Their  palling  taste  the 
journey's  length  destroys.     1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vill. 
xiv,  The  trifling  amusements,  the  palling  pleasures,  the 
silly  business  of  the  world.     1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  «r  It. 
Note-Rks.  II.  180  The  fresh  fruit  flavor;  rich,  luscious,  yet 
not  palling. 

Hence  Pa'llinsfly  adv. 

1811  CAMPBELL  in  Nav  Monthly  itfaf.  II.  236  Their  sub- 
jects remind  us  of  fables  rather  pallingly  familiar  to  our 
school-boy  memories. 

Palling,  ppl.  a?  [f.  PALL  v.3  +  -ING  2.]  That 
covers  witn,  or  as,  a  pall. 

1831  R.  CATTERMOLE  Beckett,  etc.  175  Terror,  fir>t,  In 
frenzied  haste  withdraws  the  palling  shroud. 


PALL-MALL. 

Fallio-  (pac'lio),  combining  form  of  PALLIUM, 
used  in  zoological  terms  relating  to  the  pallium  or 
mantle  of  a  mollusc,  etc. ;  as  Palliobranchlate 
(-brarnkUt)  a.,  belonging  to  the  J'alliobrandiiaia 
or  Brachiopoda,  the  tubes  of  the  mantle  being 
supposed  to  be  branchia  or  gills ;  Pallioca  rdiac 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  mantle  and  the  viscero-peri- 
carclial  sac  ofa  cephalopod ;  Palliopedal  (-pe-dal) 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  mantle  and  foot  of  a  mollusc. 

1851-6  WOODWARD  Mcllusca  281  The  only  argument  for 
supposing  the  Rvdistes  to  have  been  "nalliobranchiate.  1883 
K.  K.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  677/2  Certain  mem- 
branes., and  a  curious  muscular  band — the  "pallio-cardiac 
band — traverse  the  sac.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Conip.  Afiat. 
348  In  Haliotis..they  [nerves]  pass  off  from  the  common 
pedal  ganglionic  mass  (the  *pallio- pedal  ganglia). 

t  Pa'llion1.  Obs.  Also  3  palliun,  3-6  -oun, 
4  -oune.  [a.  OF.  pal/ion,  -tin  (i  2th  c.  in  Godef.), 
ad.  L. pallium :  see  PALLIUM.]  =  PALL  sit.1  (usually 
in  sense  6  a),  PALLIUM. 

£1190  Becket  306  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  1 15  Heo  gonnc  sende 
sone  Aftur  is  palliun  [flarl.  J/.V.  248  pallioun}  to  rome. 
c  ijjo  R.  BKUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  148  Bi.sidc  J»am  on  J»er  schip 
com  a  bisshop  doun,  pe  mast  in  hand  can  kip,  with  croice  & 
pallioun.  c  1450  .SV.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7793  With  his  pallion 
his  eyenhe  hidde.  1480  C'.\.\  i  UN  Chron.  Eng.  xcvii.  78  Saynt 
gregory .  .sent  to  seynt  Austyn  his  pallion  &  made  hym  primal 
and  Archebisshop  of  Knglond.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  King  tlart 
xli,  Dame  Danger  hes  of  dolour  to  him  drest  Ane  pallioun 
that  na  proudnes  hes  without, 

Pallion  2  (parlyan).  [Derivation  obscure  :  cf. 
Sp.  pallon  (pal'o'n),  a  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
from  an  assay,  It.  pallone,  augm.  of  palla  ball.] 
A  small  piece  or  pellet. 

17*7  Philip  Quttrll  170  In  the  Manner  as  they  make  Pal- 
lions  on  Board  with  old  Cable  Ends.  1799  G.  SMITH  Labora. 
tory  I.  101  Cut  it  into  little  bits,  or  palhons,  lay  the  bits  or 
paflions  of  solder  upon  it  1884  BRITTEN  Watch  -y  Clockm. 
243  Run  small  palhons  of  suitable  solder  evenly  over  it. 

Pallion,  -oun,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  PAVILION. 

Pallisade :  see  PALISADE.    Palliah :  see  PAL. 

II  Pallium  (pje'li&n).  PI. pallia.  [L. pallium: 
see  PALL  rf.l] 

1.  Antiq.  The  Latin  name  for  the  large  rectan- 
gular cloak  or  mantle  worn  by  men,  chiefly  among 
the  Greeks ;  esp.  by  philosophers,  and  by  ascetics 
and  others  in  the  early  Christian  Church.    ( —  Gr. 

IfJLCLTWV,  HlMATION.) 

1564  Brief  Ex atn.  **••**  iiij.Paule..  sent  for  his  Pallittm. 
1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  630/2  The  Greekes. . 
afterwardes.  .chaunged  the  forme  therof  into  their  cloakes, 
called  Pallia,  as  some  of  the  Irish  also  doe.  1766  SMOLLETT 
Trav.  xxviii.  II.  61  He  is  larger  than  the  life,  cloathed  in  a 
magnificent  pallium.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  <J-  Leg.  Art 
44  Except  in  the  wings  and  short  pallium  they  resemble 
the  figures  of  Grecian  kings. 

2.  Eccl.  a.  The  woollen  vestment  conferred  upon 
archbishops  in  the  Latin  Church  :   =  PALL  st.1  6  a. 

1670  LASSELS  I'ojr.  Italy  I.  227  Whose  Bishop  hath  the 
ensignes  of  an  Archbishop,  to  wit,  the  vse  of  the  Pallium, 
and  the  Crosse.  1807  COXE  Austria  \.  ii.  23  In^order  to 
receive  the  confirmation  of  his  office,  and  the  pallium  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.  1851  HUSSEY  Papal  Power  III.  133 
The  first  recorded  instance  of  a  grant  of  the  pallium,  the 
consecrated  scarf,  which  was  the  badge  and  certificate  of 
Metropolitan  authority.  1874  GREKN  Short  Hist.  vii.  %  3. 
359  Whatever  had  been  his  part  in  the  schism,  Cranmcr  had 
received  his  Pallium  from  the  Pope. 
b.  An  altar-cloth  :  =  PALL  rf.1  3  a. 

1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xxvi.Thc  altar  was  bare;  the  golden 
pallium  which  covered  it  gone. 

3.  f  a.  Anat.  (See  quot)  Obs. 

'793  HOLCROFT  Lavaler's  Physiog.  x.  60  Anatomists  have 
not.. bestowed  any  name  on  the  curtain, or  pallium,  extend- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  nose  to  the  red  upper  lip 
proper. 

b.  Zool.  The  integnmental  fold  or  MANTLE  of 
a  mollusc  (or  of  a  brachiopod). 

1871  NICHOLSON  Palzont.  201  The  inner  surface  of  the 
valves  ..  is  lined  by  expansions  of  the  integument  which 
secrete  the  shell, ..called  the  'lobes'  of  the  'pallium'  or 
•  mantle  '.  1880  BASTI  AN  Brain  85  These  same  contractions 
of  the  pallium  are  also  subservient. 

c.  Ornith.  The  MANTLE  of  a  bird,  i.  e.  the  back 
and  folded  wings  taken  together,  when  distinct  in 
colouring,  etc.  (rare.') 

4.  Meteorol.  A  sheet  of  cirro-stratus  cloud  uni- 
formly covering  the  whole  sky. 


BACKHOUSE  in  Nature  No.  799.  36'  The  nearest  approach 
here  to  a  pallium  of  these  singular  clouds  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  12. 

6.  at  t  rib. 

1894  MOYES  in  OnUat  Kev.  Oct.  419  The  Archiepiscopal 
or  Pallium  oath  was  naturally  held  to  be  a  sufficiently  bind- 
ing tic  between  the  entire  bishops  of  the  province  and  tJ 
Holy  See.    1895  G-  MEREDITH  Axuu.  Marr.  x,  They  mi 
be  the  very  ancient  pallium  philosophers,  ensconced  in  tubs. 

Pallizado,  obs.  form  of  PALISADO. 

Pall-mall  (pelimel).     Also  6-7  palle-maille, 
7  pallemaile,  paille  maille,  -mail,  pale-maille, 
pelemele,    pelmel,    pal-mall,    7 -»   pell   m. 
[a.  obs.  V.pallemailU,pal>n<LiUe,  palmail   i 
mail'paltmail,  -mailU  (.7thc  ),  a.  fc 
.Florio  1598-1611:  see  quot.  m  sens. 


PALLONE. 

lit.  '  ball-mallet ',  f.  palla.  *  any  kind  of  ball,  ballet, 
or  boule  *,  +  maglio *  a  mallet  or  a  beetle  *.  It. palla 
is  a  variant  of  balla  ball;  maglioi— L.  malleus 
hammer.  Cf.  also  MALL.] 

fl.  A  mallet  for  striking  a  ball;  spec,  that  used 
in  the  game  described  in  sense  2.  Obs. 

1568  Col.  Scot.  Papers  (1900)  II.  558  [Mary  was  play- 
ing at  Seton]  richt  oppmlie  at  the  feildis  with  the  palmall 
and  goif.  1605  ERONDEL  Fr.  Garden  for  Eng.  Ladies 
N  iij  b,  If  one  had  Paillemails,  it  were  good  to  play  in  this 
Alley,  for  it  is  of  a  reasonable  good  length,  straight  and 
euen.  1611  FLOBIO,  Palamaglio^  a  pale-maile,  that  is  a  stick 
with  a  mallet  at  one  end  of  it  to  strike  and  cast  a  woodden  ball 
with,  much  vsed.  .in  Italy.  Also  the  game  or  piay  with  it. 

2.  A  game  practised  in  Italy,  France  and  Scot- 
land, from  the  i6th  c.,  and  in  England  in  the 
i  yth  c.,  in  which  a  boxwood  ball  was  driven  through 
an  iron  ring  suspended  at  some  height  above  the 
ground  in  a  long  alley;  the  player  who,  starting 
from  one  end  of  the  alley,  could  drive  the  ball 
through  the  ring  with  the  fewest  strokes  or  within 
a  given  number  of  them  winning  the  game. 

1598  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Trav.  (1606)  T  iv  b,  Among  all  the 
exercises  of  France,  I  preferre  none  before  the  Palle-maille. 
..1  maruell  wee  haue  not  brought  this  sport  also  into  Eng- 
land. 1599  JAS.  I  BouriA.  Aajpoy  m.  (1603)  121  The  exercises 
I  would  have  you  to  useare.  .playing  at  thecaitcheortennise, 
archery,palle  maille.  1634  PEACHAM  Coinpt.  Gent.  xix.  §  3. 
233  Their  [the  French]  exercises  are  for  the  most  part 
Tenniseplay,  Pallemaile  [etc.]-  *6+j  Per/ectOccurr.  15-22 
Oct.  in  Thomasson  Tracts  (Br.  Mus.)XXIX.  No.  42.  292 
His  Majesties  [Chas.  I]  usuall  Recreations  are  Hunting, 
Pelmel,  and  Tennes.  1650  SIK  R.  STAPYLTON Strada's  Low 
C.  Warres  v.  113  Playing  at  Pall  Mall.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  s.  v.  Pale  Ma.Hl<>t  This  game  was  heretofore  used 
at  the  Alley  near  St.  Jameses,  and  vulgarly  called  Pel-Mel. 
1661  PF.PYS  Diary  2  Apr.,  To  St.  James's  Park,  where  I  saw 
the  Duke  of  York  playing  at  Pelemele,  the  first  time  that 
ever  I  saw  the  sport.  1884  Chambers' s  Jrnl.  i  Nov.  695/1 
A  couple  of  the  mallets  and  a  ball  used  in  the  old  game  of 
pall-mall.  1890  A.  LANG  in  ^^"(Badm.  Libr.)  (1805)  ii 
The  game  of  pell  mell  is  probably  older  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  was  borrowed  from  our  *  auld  ally '  of  France. 
fb.  Applied  to  the  Persian  changan  or  polo.  Obs. 

1684  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tavernier's  Trav.  iv.  v.  154  Here  [at 
Ispahan]  the  men  play  at  Pall-mall  on  horseback,  the 
Horse-man  being  to  strike  the  Ball  running  at  full  speed, 
between  the  two  Goals. 

f3.  The  alley  in  which  the  game  was  played. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  zj  Feb.,  [St.  Germains]  a  very  noble 
garden  and  parke,  where  is  a  pall-maiU,  Ibid,  i  May,  At  lilois 
..we  walked  up  into  y*  Pall  MalL  i663PEPYs  Diary  15  May, 
I  walked  in  the  Parke,  discoursing  with  the  keeper  of  the 
Pell  Mell,  who  was  sweeping  of  it ;  who  told  me  of  what 
the  earth  is  mixed  that  do  floor  the  Mall,  and  that  over  all 
there  is  cockle-shells  powdered.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2152 
The  Alleys  are  of  the  largeness  of  a  Pal-mall.  1679-88  Seer. 
Serv,  Money  Chas.  #  Jos.  (Carnden)  133  To  Lawrence 
Dupuy, . .  to  be  laid  out  and  expended  towards  the  repayring 
the  Pall  Mall  in  St.  James's  Parke. 

b.  The  name  of  a  street  developed  from  one  of 
these  alleys  in  London,  now  the  centre  of  London 
club  life ;  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  War 
Office  which  is  situated  in  Pall  Mall. 


et.  Commits.  Crown Lands'm  Archxol.  Jrnl.  (1854) 
XI.  256  Elm  trees  standing  in  Pall  Mall  Walk,  in  a  very 
decent  and  regular  manner  on  both  sides  the  walk,  being  in 
number  140.]  1656-7  in  P.  Cunningham  Handiik.  Land. 
(new  ed.)  372/2  Down  the  Haymarket  and  in  the  Pall  Mall. 
1660  PEPYS  Diary  26  July,  We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  Pell 
Mell  (our  old  house  for  clubbing).  1661  T.  RUGGE  Diurnall 
Sept.  (B.  M.  MS.),  [The  road]  from  Charing  Cross  to  St. 
James',  by  St.  James'  Park  wall  and  at  the  backside  of  Pall 
Mali,  is  now  altered,  by  reason  a  new  Pall  Mall  is  made  for 
the  use  of  His  Majesty  in  St.  James'  Park  by  the  wall.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  573  He  died  in  his  house  situated  m 
the  Pall  Mall  within  the  Liberty  of  the  City  of  Westminster. 
1714  GAY  Trivia  n.  258  O  bear  me  to  the  path  of  fair  Pall 
Mall ;  Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smell !  1854 
WAY  in  Archxol.  Jrnl.  XI.  256.  1861  THACKERAY  Four 
Ge 


our.  11193  uaily  aews  17  Apr.  4/7  It  would  be  a 
very  strong  thing  for  Whitehall  or  Pall  Mall  to  overrule 
the  joint  discretion  of  the  military  and  municipal  authorities. 

4.  Comb.,  as  f  pall-mall-beetle  [BEETLE  ji.l], 
the  mallet  used  in  the  game. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  ix.  ?3  We  see  a  stroak  with  a 
rackett  vpon  a  ball,  or  with  a  pailemaile  beetle  vpon  a  boule 
maketh  it  fly  from  it. 

Pall-mall,  obs.  form  of  PELL-MELL. 

llFallone  (pall<rn*).  [It.  pallone  foot-ball, 
balloon,  angm.  of  palla  ball.]  An  Italian  game, 
somewhat  resembling  tennis,  played  with  a  large 
ball  struck  with  a  cylindrical  wooden  guard,  worn 
over  the  hand  and  wrist. 

1873 '  OUIDA  '  Pascaril  I.  33  Riding  in  the  bullock  waggons, 
and  driving  the  ball  at  pallone.  1885  New  Bk.  Sports  oo 
Pallone,  though  a  far  simpler  game  [than  tennis],  is,  to  the 
layman,  a  pretty  sight  1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath 
React.  (1898)  VII.  xl  166  Her  [Italy's]  lyrist  had  to  sing  of 
palione-matches  instead  of  Panheltenic  games. 

Pallor  (pse-lo-i).  [a.  L.  pallor,  n.  of  state 
from  loot  pa/I-  m  palllre:  see  PALLID.]  Paleness. 

1656  Artiftc.  Handsom,  42  There  is  some  little  change 
of  the  complexion  from  a  greater  degree  of  pallor,  to  a  lesse. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pallor,  a  pale  colour,  paleness,  wan- 
ness. 1866  HUXLEY  Elem.  Physiol.  ii.  (1869)  59  It  is  quite 
possible  to  produce  pallor  and  cold  in  the  rabbit's  ear.  1885 
Miss  BRADOON  Wyllard's  Weird\.  L  8  It  was  a  pretty  little 
face,  even  in  the  pallor  of  death. 
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b.  Comb.,  as  pallor-dimmed adj. 
1857  J.  L.  TUPPER  in  Ruskin :  Rossetti  (1899)  161  Pallor- 
dimmed  frozen,  nakedling  ! 

Pallour,  var.  PALOCR,  a  shell-fish.  Pallozado, 
obs.  corrupt  f.  PALISADO.  Pallsay,  obs.  f.  PALSY. 

Pally  .variant  of  PALY  a.2  Her.  ~PaMy,a.,slang, 
companionable,  '  chummy ' :  see  PAL. 

Pallyard,  Pallys,  obs.  ff.  PALLIABB,  PALACE. 

Palm  (pam),  si.1  Also  4-7  palme,  9  dial. 
paum.  [OE.  palm  str.  m.,  palma  wk.  masc.,  and 
palme  wk.  fern.  =  OS.  palma  fern.,  OHG.  palma 
fern.,  MHG.  palme  fern,  and  masc.,  ON.  pdlmr 
masc.,  all  a.  L.  palma  ;  ME.  palme  agreeing  also 
with  f.  palme  (I2th  c.  in  Littrt),  ad.  L.  palma 
(instead  of  the  inherited  OF.  form  paume).  L. 
palma  was  a  transf.  sense  of  palma  palm  of  the 
hand,  expanded  hand  j  see  PALM  sb2\ 

1.  Any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  Natural  Order  Palmx 
or  Palmacese,  a  large  family  of  monocotyledons, 
widely  distributed  in  warm  climates,  chiefly  within 
the  tropics,  remarkable  for  their  ornamental  forms 
and  various  usefulness  to  man. 

They  have  the  stem  usually  upright  and  unbranched,  a 
head  or  crown  of  very  large  pinnate  or  fan-shaped  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  various  forms  (nut,  drupe,  or  berry).  In  different 
species,  the  fruit-pulp,  seed,  pith,  head  of  young  leaves,  or 
young  root  is  used  as  food  (e.g.  date-palm,  coco-nut,  sago- 
palm,  cabbage-palm,  palmyra-palm) ;  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  fruit  (oil-palm)  or  seed  (coco-nut) ;  wine  (toddy)  and 
sugar  (jaggery)  from  the  sap ;  fibre  from  the  leaf-stalk  (date- 
palm,  kittul)  or  fruit-husk  (coco-nut) ;  the  wood  is  used  for 
building  and  other  purposes  ;  the  leaves  for  thatching,  and 
for  making  paper,  hats,  baskets,  etc. ;  with  various  other 
uses.  The  palm  of  Scripture  is  the  date-palm.  The  only 
European  species  of  the  order  is  Chamserops  humilis,  the 
Dwarf  Fan  Palm  of  Southern  Europe. 

trSzs  Vesp.  Psalter  xci.  13  Se  rehtwisa  swe  swe  palma 
bloweS.  c 950  in  Rit.  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  65  Swailce  jKelm' 
\L.  quasi  palma].  Ibid.  95  Pa:lina'  [/..  palmarum].  1:950 
Liitdisf.  Gosp.  John  xii.  13  genomon  tuicgo  Sara  palmana 
&  foerdon  toggeries  him.  c  1000  y^LFRlc  Ham.  II.  402  Se 
palm  is  sige-beacen.  £1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  379/113  A  ^eord 
of  palm  cam  in  is  bond.  1x340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xci[i].  12 
pe  rightwis  as  palme  sail  floryss.  1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxiii.  40 
And  }e  shulen  take  to  3ow. .  the  braunches  of  palmes.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  VI.  91  The  palme  ek  now  men  setteth  forth 
to  stonde.  1535  COVERDALE  Jiidg.  iv.  5  She  dwelt  vnder  y» 
palme  of  Debbora  betwene  Rama  &  Bethel.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  647  A  pot  of  Wine  of  Palme,  or  Cocoa, 
which  they  draw  forth  of  Trees.  1635-56  COVVLEY  Davidcis 
I.  Note  7  In  the  publique  Games  of  Greece,  Palm  was 
made  the  sign  and  reward  of  Victory.  1727-46  THOMSON 
Summer  678  And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening 
wine  1  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  102  Of  the  many 
species  of  palms,  the  date  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  are  the 
most  distinctive. 

b.  Appliedyf^.  to  a  person. 

1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  Ixxxvi.  21  Princes  [=  princess]  of 
peiss,  and  palme  imperial].  1607  SHAKS.  Tiitton  v.  i.  13 
You  shall  see  him  a  Palme  in  Athens  againe.  1860  WARTER 
Sea-board  Sf  Down  II.  35p  Hear  what  the  palm  and  prince 
of  Knighthood  said. 

C.  With  defining  words,  denoting  various  species 
of  the  order  Palmx,  as  Bamboo  Palm,  Broom 
Palm,  Catechu  Palm,  Dragon's-blood  Palm, 
Feather  Palm,  etc.  (see  quots.) ;  also  occasionally 
plants  of  other  orders,  as  Club  Palm,  the  genus 
Cordyline  (N.O.  Liliacesf),  also  called  Palm-lily 
(see  7) ;  Pern-palm,  a  general  name  for  the  N.O. 
Cycadese,  from  their  resemblance  to  both  palms 
and  ferns.  See  also  CABBAGE-PALM,  COCO-NUT, 

COHUNE,  COQUITO,  DATE,  FAN,  HEMP,  IlA,  IVORY, 

OIL,  SAGO-/a/»/,  etc.,  etc. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  960/1  R[aphia\  vinifera,  the  Bamboo 
Palm.  ..The  Africans  ..  make  very  pliable  cloth  and  neat 
baskets  of  the  undeveloped  leaves.  I  Did.  1147/2  'I\hrinax\ 
argentea  is.  .a  native  of  Panama,  where  it  is  called  Palma, 
de  escoba.,  or  Broom-palm,  its  leaves  being  there  made  into 
brooms.  Ibid.  837/1  Catechu  Palm,  Areca  Catechu.  Ibid. 
88/1  A  sort  of  Catechu  is  furnished  by  boiling  down  the 
seeds  of  this  palm.  Ibid.  379/2  D\xmonorops\  Draco 
(formerly  Calamus  Draco).. K  called  the  Dragon's  Blood 
Palm, . .  its  fruits  yielding  a  portion  of  the  substance  known . . 
as  dragon's  blood.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Cordyline,  Club 
Palm,  Palm-Lily.  Ibid.,  Ptychosperma,  Australian  Feather- 
palm.  Ibid.,  Cycadex,  Fern-Palms.  Cycas  revoluta,  Fern- 
Palm,  or  Sago-Palm,  of  Japan. 

2.  A  '  branch '  or  leaf  of  the  palm-tree,  esp.  as 
anciently  carried  or  worn  as  a  symbol  of  victory 
or  triumph,   and  on   festal  occasions  (as  still  in 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches),  or  in  mediaeval 
times  by  pilgrims  (PALMES  ji.l  i).     (See  also  4.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  89  pet  folc  com  to;enes  him  mid 
blostmen  and  mid  palmes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20161  Tak  bis 
palme  her  in  bi  hand.  1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  vii.  9  Clothid,  with 
whijte  stoolis,  and  palmes  in  the  hondis  of  hem.  c  1420  LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  1174  Hauyng  in  her  hande  the  palme  of 
vyctory.  ^ .  Tundale's  Vis.  4 19  But  a  preste,  bat  a  palmare 
was  A  palme  in  his  hande  he  hadde.  1645  EVRLYN  Diary 
17  Apr.,  The  Pope's  benediction  of  the  Con/alone,  or 
Standard,  and  giving  the  hallowed  palmes.  1700  DRYDEN 
Palamon  I,  Arcite  in.  396  And  Mars ..  With  palm  and  laurel 
shall  adorn  his  knight.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.,  Holy  Innocents 
l.  Their  palms  and  garlands  telling  plain,  That  they  are  of 
the  glorious  martyr  train. 

3.  fig.  Put  emblematically  for  Victory,  triumph  ; 
supreme  honour  or  excellence,  prize  ;  esp.  in  such 
phrases  as  to  bear  the  palm,  yield  the  palm,  etc. 

11386   CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  240  With  the  palm  of 


PALM. 

martirdom  Ye  shullen  come  un-to  his  blisful  feste.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  382  b/2  He  callyd  clemente  fro  the  bottom 
of  the  see  to  the  palme  of  vyctorye.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster 
v.  i,  Well  said !  This  carries  palm  with  it.  Ibid.,  It  still  hath 
been  a  work  of  as  much  palm .  .as  to  invent  or  make.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  <$-  Cr.  III.  i.  170  What  he  shall  receiue  of  vs  in 
duetie,  Giues  vs  more  palme  in  beautie  then  we  haue.  c  1611 
I  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxiii.  557  Actor's  sons.. bore  The  palm  at 
horse-race.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  153  In  Peace 
t'  enjoy  his  former  Palms  and  Pains.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff 
F.  xvii.  II.  33  As  an  orator,  he  disputed  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  Cicero  himself.  1827-35  WILLIS  Parrhasius  160  Were 
there  no  palm  beyond  a  feverish  fame.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  1. 151  He  cannot  make  a  speech — in  this  he  yields  the 
palm  to  Protagoras. 

4.  A  branch  or  sprig  of  any  one  of  several  trees 
and  shrubs  substituted  in  northern  countries,  esp. 
in  the  celebrations  of  Palm  Sunday,  for  the  true 
palm ;  also  applied  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Most  commonly  some  species  of  willow  lor  its  catkins), 
esp.  the  goat-willow, Salijc Caprea',  also,  locally,  hazel, yew, 
laurel,  larch,  spruce  fir,  and  (in  America)  hemlock  spruce. 

1375  BARBOUR^rw^v.  312  The  folk  of  the  cuntre  Assemblit 
at  the  kirk  vald  be,  . .  thar  palmys  to  here.  14. .  Cott.  MS. 
Claud.  A.  ii,  If.  52  For  encheson  we  have  non  olyfe  bat 
beruth  grene  leves,  we  takon  in  stede  of  hit  hew  [yew]  and 
palmes  wyth,  and  beruth  abowte  on  procession,  and  so  bis 
day  we  callyn  Palme  Sonnenday.  1530  PALSGR.  251/2  Palme, 
the  yelowe  that  groweth  on  wyllowes.  1562  BULLEYN  Def. 
agst.  Sickness,  Compounds  40  Woolly  knottes,  growing 
upon  sallowes, commonly  called  palmes.  1600 SHAKS.  A.Y.L. 
ill.  ii.  187  Looke  heere  what  I  found  on  a  Palme  tree.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  330  Palms,  the  white  ex- 
crescencies  of  Buds  of  Sallies  or  Withy  coming  before  the 
leaf.  1779  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  580/1  [Yew-trees  in  East  Kent 
are]  to  this  day  universally  called  palms.  1864  HOLME  LEE 
Silver  Age  (1866)  475  The  palms  were  budding  downy  and 
gray  in  the  narrow  copse.  1880  Antrim  $  Down  Gloss., 
Palms,  small  branches  of  the  Spruce  fir,  also  budded  twigs 
•  of  the  willow.  These  are  supplied  on  Palm  Sunday  to 
I  persons  attending  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 
1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad  x,  Afield  for  palms  the 
girls  repair,  And  sure  enough  the  palms  are  there. 

1 5.  A  branch  (of  a  tree);  in  quot.  1 796,  a  '  branch1 
or  leaf  of  the  palm-tree  ( =  sense  2).  Obs. 

1559  ^-  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  201  Couered  with 

leaues  and  palmes  of  trees.     1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's 

Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  530  The  stellated  and  radiating  forms  of 

it's  palms,  likewise  taken  from  the  straight  line,  constitute 

a  very  agreeable  opposition  with  the  roundness  of  it's  stem. 

f6.  Short  for  palm-wine,  or  Palm-sack  (see  SACK). 

1708  W.  KING  Cookery  iv,  Two  bottles  of  smooth  Palm  or 

Anjou  white  shall  give  a  welcome.     1725  WELSTED  Oiko- 

graphie  12  Nor  Cyprus  soft,  the  Lover's  Balm,  Is  here;  nor 

Vine  sirnam'd  the  Palm. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  palm  awn- 
ing, bark,  bough,  -fibre,  -flower,  -frond,  -grave, 
-nut,  -sap,  -stem,  -thatch,  -trunk,  -twig,  -wood. 
b.  objective,  instrumental,  similative,  etc.,  as 
j  palm-bearing,-bowered,  -crowned,  -fringed,  -graced, 
-like,  -oerspread,  -rising,  -shaded,  -thatched adjs. 
C.  Special  Combs.:  tP&lm-bag,  'he  fibrous  spathe 
of  the  flower-spike  of  a  species  of  palm,  Manicaria 
saccifera,  of  the  Lower  Amazon,  which  forms  a  bag 
i  or  cap;  also  called  palm-net  and  palm-sack;  palm- 
bark-tree,  an  Australian  shrub,  Melaleuca  Wilsoni 
(Miller  Plant-n.  1884);  palm-bird,  a  weaver-bird 
which  nests  in  palm-trees ;  palm-borer  =  palm- 
grub  ;  palm-branch,  a  leaf  of  the  palm-tree  with 
its  stalk,  used  as  a  symbol  of  victory,  as  a  decoration, 
etc.  (see  2) ;  palm-butter,  palm-oil  in  the  solid 
state  ;  palm-cabbage,  the  terminal  bud  or  head  of 
young  leaves  in  various  species  of  palm,  eaten  as 
a  vegetable  (see  CABBAGE-TBEE)  ;  palm-cat,  (a)  a 
viverrine  animal  of  the  genus  Paradoxurus  or  sub- 
family ParadoxurinK,  which  frequents  palm-trees; 
(V)  the  ocelot;  palm-civet  =  palm-cat,  (a) ;  palm- 
colour,  used  to  render  Gr.  <poiW£  a  dark-red  colour 
j  (first  used  by  the  Phoenicians),  taken  as  if  from 
:  <t>oivi(  date-palm  ;  palm-crab,  the  tree-crab  (Bir- 
gus  latro),  which  climbs  palm-trees  for  the  fruit ; 
palm-fern,  a  name  for  the  CycaJett  (  —fern-palm : 
see  i  c) ;  palm-grub,  the  larva  of  a  palm-weevil ; 
palm-honey :  see  quot. ;  palm-house,  a  glass 
house  for  growing  palms  and  other  tropical  plants ; 
palm-kale,  a  variety  of  cabbage  with  a  stem  10 
or  12  feet  high  and  a  crown  of  leaves  like  a  palm ; 
palm-kernel,  the  kernel  of  the  drupaceous  fruit 
of  the  Oil  Palm  (Elseis  gttineensis),  which  yields 
an  oil  (palm-kernel  oil) ;  palm-lily,  name  for  the 
palm-like  liliaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Cordyline 
and  allied  genera  (Miller  1884) ;  palm-marten 
™  palm-cat  (a) ;  f  palm-net,  palm-sack  =palm- 
',  bag ;  palm-sugar,  the  sugar  procured  from  palm- 
sap,  esp.  that  of  Caryota  urens :  see  JAGGKRY  ; 
palm-swift,  a  small  Jamaican  swift  (Micropus 
phcenicobia)  which  nests  in  palm-leaves;  palm- 
toddy  :  see  quot. ;  palm-viper,  a  venomous  serpent 
!  of  South  America  (Lachesis  or  Craspedocephalus 
i  bilineatus)  •  palm-warbler,  a  bird  (Dendrxca. 
palmarum}  common  in  the  eastern  United  States ; 
palm- wasp,  a  kind  of  wasp  (Polybius  palmarum) 
which  makes  its  nest  in  palm-trees  ;  palm-wax, 
a  waxy  substance  produced  by  various  species  of 


PALM. 

palm,  esp.  CV/v.vy /<>«  audit  ,'Ai ;  palm-weevil,  any 
OIIL-  of  various  weevils  whose  larva;  bore  into 
1  aim-trees;  palm-willow,  any  species  of  willow 
the  sprigs  of  which  are  used  instead  of  palm- 
branches  vsee  4),  esp.  Sa/ij:  Caprea;  palm-wine, 
wine  made  from  the  sap  of  the  palm-tree ;  palm- 
withy  -—palm-willow;  palm-worm,  (a) some  large 
American  centipede ;  (i)  =  palm-grub.  See  also 
PALM-CIIOSS,  PALM-LEAF,  PALM-OIL,  etc. 

i68iGREwM«.r«/«  ii.  1 85  The  Palm-Net  or  "Bag.  .Origin- 
ally, entire,  like  a  taper 'd  Hag  commonly  call'd  Hippocrates 's 
Sleive..'Tis  naturally  sewed  or  woven  together  with  admi- 
rable Art  . .  Another  Palm-Sack  or  Net,  almost  a  yard  long. 
1865  TYLOK  Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.  210  They  catch  them 
in  nets  of  "palm-bark.  i««  HULOET,  "Palme  bearynge, 
palmifer.palmigrr.  1636  }.  TRUSSEI.L  in  Ana.  Duorcnsia 
(1877)  7  Carnivalls,  Palme  and  Rush-bearing,  liarmlesse 
Whitson-alcs.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Oviifs  Met.  297  Palm- 
bearing  Araby.  i8a8  SCOTT  F.  Maid  Perth  xxxiv,  Bearing 
branches  of  yew  in  their  hands,  as  the  readiest  substitute 
for  'palm  boughs.  1804  I.  GRAHAME  Sabkatk  (1808)  20 
How  sweet  the  tinkle  of  the  *palm-bowered  brook  1  1535 
CDVUDALI  ArM.  viii.  15  Go  vp  vnto  y  mount  and  fetch 
Olyue  braunches,  Pynebraunches,  Myrtbraunches,  'Palme- 
braunches.  1807  ROBINSON  ArchxoL  Grxcam.  xx.  310  The 
token  of  victory  was  commonly  a  palm-branch.  1863  M.  L. 
WIIATEI.Y  Ragged  LifeinEgypt\.  31  Dusting  furniture  with 
a  palm-branch.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  1 1.  xiii.  387 
They  brought  me  a  mixture  of  india-rubber  and  *palm- 
butt< 


fruit  and  the  palm  cabbage.  1849-52  TODD  CycL  Allot.  IV. 
911/1  These  Indian  \~rvtrridtu  ..  have  been  called  '•Palm- 
cats'.  1859  TENHENT  Ctylon  (1860)  I.  144  The  palm-cat., 
lurks  by  day  among  the  fronds  of  the  coco-nut  palms,  and 


jrely  nocturnal  and  thoroughly  arbore 

1774  }•  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  327  The  horse  was  of  a  *PafmI 
colour,  which  is  a  bright  red;  we  call  such  horses  bays. 
1881  SEMPER  Anim.  Life  Introd.  5  Diagram  of  the  lungs 
and  circulation  of  Birgns  latro,  the  'Palm  Crab.  1895 
CLODD  Primer  Evol.  v.  (1900)  54  The  cycads  or  •palm- 
ferns,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  palms,  for  which, 
with  their  crown  of  feathery  leaves,  they  are  often  mistaken. 
1801  SOUTHKY  T/ialaoa  III.  xviii,  As  patiently  the  Old 
Man  Entwines  the  strong  "palm-fibres.  1610  HEALEY  St. 
Aug.  Citie  of  God  570  Some  thinke  they  [Bees]  doe  not 
ingender,  but  fetch  their  issue  . .  from  the  'Palme-flowre. 


grove,  islanded  amid  the  waste.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  f, 
Pal.  ii.  (1858)  145  From  the  palmgroves,.  .came  the  name  of 
Phemcia  or  'the  Land  of  Palms  .  1866  Treas.  Bot.  639  i 
In  Chili,  a  sweet  syrup,  called  Miel  de  Palma,  or  'Palm- 
honey,  b  prepared  by  boiling  the  sap  of  [the  Coquito  Palm] 
to  the  consistency  of  treacle.  1871  KINGSLEV  At  Last  xi, 
Let  him  transport  his  stream  into  the  great  *PaIm-house  at  i 
Kew.  1885  OCILVIE,  */W»«-*a/f,  a  variety  of  the  cabbage 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  Channel  Islands.  1863  R  F 
BURTON  Aoeotuta  I.  129  The  "Palm-kernel  oil,.  .so  fast 
becoming  an  important  article  of  traffic,  is  of  two  kinds.  I 
1899  MARY  KISGSLEY  W.  African  Stud.  App.  i.  444  Two  ' 
tons  of  palm  kernels  should  be  counted  lo  equal  one  ton  of  i 
palm  oil  so  far  as  regards  fiscal  arrangements.  1819  SHELLEY 
Prometh.  Unt.  in.  iii.  163  Distinct  with  column,  arch,  anil  ' 
aichitrave,  And  *palm-like  capital  1884  MILLER  Plant-ii 
Cordylinc,  Club  Palm,  "  Palm-Lily.  1613  BINGHAM  Xenoplton 
31  There  was  much  Wheat,  and  Wine  of  Palme  to  be  found, 
and  Vmeger  boiled  out  of  'Palme  nuts.  i8«  KINGSLEY 


,  -   cprea,       e     ater-enate  met. 

i»8  TOFTE  Alto.  11880)  5  Whilst  thou  thy  Noble  House 
noblest  indeede..  through  thy  'Palme-rising  Fame.     1855 
SINGSLEY  H'estm.  Ho  I  xxiii,  The  nymph  had  .  .  darted 
itunti  die  'palm-stems  to  her  canoe.     1866  Treat.  £at. 
I'alm  toddy  is  intoxicating,  and  when  distilled  yields 
si  i  "tig  arrack.,  but  its  most  important  product  is  jaggery,  or 
•palm-sugar.     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  175  It  had 
certain  amount  of  'palm-thatch  roof.     1871  C.  KINGSLEY 
At  Last  x,  Thetwo  first  settlers  regretted  the  days  when  the 
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|  L  1.  The  part  of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and 
the  fingers,  esp.  its  inner  surface  on  which  the 
fingers  close,  and  which  is  nearly  flat  when  ex- 
tended. (In  early  use  sometimes  =  hand.) 

•>.  xi...  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  a  1533  |>er  apered  a  paume,  with 
poyntel  in  fyngres  |>at  wau  grysly  and  gret,  and  grymly  he 
wrytes.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvil.  175  pe  paume  hath 
powere  to  put  oute  alle  pc  ioynles.  1381  Wvtt.ii--  .I/,.//. 
xxvi.  67  Other  jouen  stn  >kis  with  the  pawm  of  hondis  in  to  his 
face.  1387  TKEViSA///i',il-» (Rolls)  (II.  311  Achildedrynke 
of  I*  pame  of  his  hond.  c  1475  PmrtHuy  4306  Plain  pawme 
of  hande  the  swerde  made  entre. 

0.  <ri4oo  ItAUMDBV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiL  147  pe  visage  and  he 
palmez  of  be  hend.  1484  CAXTON  C'iria/1  4  She  lawghcth 
. .  and  snvytcth  her  paulmes  to-gydre.  1535  COVEKDAI.E 
3  Kings  ix.  35  They  founde  nothinge  of  her,  but  the 
szkull  and  the  fete,  and  the  palmes  of  her  handes.  1616 
.  CHAPMAN  Homers  Hymn  to  Apollo  355  But  here  the  fair- 
hair'd  Graces,.. Dane  d,  and  each  otHer's  palm  to  palm  did 
cling.  1740  SOMEKVILLE  Hootiaol  in.  183  She  of  the  Gypsy 
Tram.. artful  to  view  The  spreading  Palm,  and  with  vile 
Cant  deceive  The  Love-sick  Maid.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  vi. 
xii,  He  pressed  his  forehead  with  his  palm.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiy.  261  Part  with  a  slender  palm  taborines  beat 
merrily  jangling. 

fig.  1815  LONCF.  Spir.  Poetry  5  The  leaves  above  their 
sunny  palms  outspread. 

b.  In  various  figurative  phrases,  esp.  referring  to 
the  receiving  of  money  as  a  reward  or  bribe. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  IV.  iii.  10  Let  me  tell  you  Cassius,  you 
your  selfe  Arc  much  condemn'd  to  haue  an  itching  Palme. 
1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  1 1 1.  iv.  42  You  would  imply 
that  if  we  were  greased  in  the  palm,  we  should,  like  them, 
be  ready  to  turn  a  courtier.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutth  Rtf. 
(1861)  II.  347  He  should  believe  that  their  palms  had  been 
oiled.  1899  BARING-GOULD  Bk.  of  West  I.  xi.  178  Large 
landed  proprietors  managed  to  get  slices  by  a  little  greasing 
of  palms. 

C.  The  part  of  a  glove  that  covers  the  palm. 
[Cf.  quot.  1852  s.  v.  PALMED  a.  3.]  1891  CON  AH  DOYLE 
Adv.  Sherlock  Holmes,  Speckled  Band,  I  observe  the  second 
half  of  a  return  ticket  in  the  palm  of  your  left  glove. 
2.  In  Zool.  and  Comp.  Anat.  (and  occasionally  in 
wider  use)  extended  to  a.  The  corresponding  part 
of  the  fore-foot  of  a  quadruped,  f  b.  The  claw 
of  a  bird,  etc.  Ots.  C.  The  sole  of  the  foot.  rare. 
d.  Entorn.  The  first  joint  of  the  fore-leg  of  an 
insect  when  specially  developed,  e.  A  prehensile 
structure  on  the  tails  of  certain  monkeys. 

tai4»MortcArlh.Tj(>  A  blake  bustous  bere. .  With  yche 
a  pawe  as  a  poste,  and  paumes  fulle  huge.    1416  LVDG.  DC 
I    Guil.  I'ilgr.  17480  Myn  handys  off  merveyllous  fasoun,  Lyk 
i    the  pawjnys  off  a  grydbun.      1460  S/afyons  Rome  252  in 
Pol.  Rtl.  «f  L.  Poems  (1866)  122  In  heuen  to  dwelle  foreuur 
more,  To  \x  palme  wylle  we  goo.     1811  SHELLEY  Prometk. 
Lnt.  iv.   123   Our   feet    now,   every   palm,  Are   sandalled 
with  calm.    —  Adonais  xxiv,  The  invisible  Palms  of  her 
;    [Urania's]  tender  feet.     1816  Kixuv  &  Sr.  Entcmol.  III.  370 
Palma.  (the  /',,/»«).     The  first  joint  of  the  Maitus,  when 
longer  and  broader  than  the  subsequent  ones,  or  otherwise 
remarkable;  answering  to   the  PlaiHa  in  the  legs.     1843 
BROWNING  Rcturnvf  Driiscsm,  A  fire  curls  within  us  From 
the  foot's  palm  and  tills  up  to  the  braia    1861  MAYHEW  Loud. 


Labour  III.    150/1  They  form  a  hollow  in  the  palm  of 


development,  and  the  naked  palms  under  their  tips. 

3.  The  flat  expanded  part  of  the  horn  in  some 
deer,  from  which  finger-like  points  project. 

13 ..  Gaw.  ft  Gr.  Kttt.  1 1 55  pe  breme  bukkez  also,  with  hor 
brocle  patimez.  1590  SIR  T.  COCKAINE  Treat.  Hunt.  Dj, 
Diuers  Buckes  haue  sundrie  slots  in  their  palmes.  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  124  The  forehead  of  the  goat  Held  out  a 


jr..     :   , -r-..  v-.      u«M»»t   .11IH.IU..I.          looy   JtPrtKIES 

ftM  *  Hldftrow  202  The  "palm-willow  bears  its  yellow    j 
.Hen.    1613  VvKHia  rilfrimapt  (1614)  698  Their  "Palme.    | 


l.  93/1 

Branch,  Aduancer,  Palme,  and  Spelter.  1770  G.'  WHITE 
Aeltonu  xxviii.  To  T.  Pennant  80  The  horn  of  a  male- 
moose,  which  had.. a  broad  palm  with  some  snags  on  the 
edge.  1861  HULME  tr.  .Voquin-TanJon  n.  in.  181  In  the 
fourth  year  the  horn  terminates  in  an  expansion  termed  the 
'palm'. 

4.  A  flat  widened  part  at  the  end  of  an  arm  or 
arm-like  projection,  a.  gen. 

1S*S  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  304  b,  &  than  after  they 
..drewe  the  other  arme  to  the  palme  of  the  crosse,  &  also 
smote  in  it  another  nayle.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm 
I.  414  The  arm  c  is  furnished ..  with  an  oblique  palm  or  ear 
upon  which  the  fore-edge  of  the  mould-board  rests,  and  to 
which  it  is  bolted.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shifauild.  iv.  66 
The  palm  here  spoken  of  was  shaped  like  the  palm  of  a  vice, 
and  was  run  in  underneath  the  iron  flat  of  the  lower  saloon, 
and  riveted  to  it. 

b.  spec.  The  blade  of  an  oar. 


trees  whereon  they  [bees]  gather.     1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  H-'ie. 
.•ran  (1826)  I:  179  Underneath  the  "palm-wood's 
*elt  ring  height.     1865  J.  H.  INC-RAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire 
207    I  his  beautiful  door  was  of  palm-wood.      1706 
1  iiiu.iis,  *  I'alm-H'om,,  an  American  Insect  half  a  Foot 
long.,  remarkable  for  its  infinite  Number  of  Feet,  and  two 
l  l-i»  >  at  Head  and  Tail,  \viili  which  it  wounds  and  poisons 


Men. 


Palm  :fim\  s62  Forms:  a.  4-6  paume, 
pawme,  pame  (also  8-9  ifia/.~),  5  paame.  j8.  5-6 
paulme,  :;  7  palme,  7  palm.  [ME.  paume,  a. 
i.pa>a>u:-\J.palma  palm  of  the  hand;  subseq. 

ssinulated,  through  patilmc  ,also  in  OF.),  to  the 
I-  The  latter  was  cognate  with  Gr.  iroXd^in,  Skr. 
(am  from  */„/„/,  OK.  /;,.'„,,  ( 1 1 R \.folma  sir. 
iem.,  palm  of  the  hand.] 


smile,  And  broadened  the  oar-palm  to  rest  awhile. 

to.  Applied  to  the  hand  of  a  clock.  Obs.  rare. 

1619  Z.  BOYD  Last  Battfll  510  The  Palme  turned)  about, 
and  with  its  finger  pointeth  at  the  houre. 

d.  The  broad  triangular  part  of  an  anchor,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  fluke. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Palm  of  an  Anchor,  the  Flook  or  broad  part 
which  fastens  into  the  Ground.     1771-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)    : 
IV.   1264  They  were. .obliged  to. .drag   the  anchor   after    ' 
them,  till  they  had  room  to  heave  it  up,  when  they  perceived 
that  one  of  its  palms  was  broken.     1867  I.  MACGREGOK  /  'ty. 
Alone  (1868)  27  It  needs  a  good  scrubbing  to  get  rid  of  it 
from  each  palm  of  the  anchor. 

5.   An  instrument  used  by  sailmakers  instead  of  j 
a  thimble :  see  quot.  1 769-76. 


PALM. 

'  !7«9-7«  FALCONE.  Diet.  Mar.,  Palm,  fammct,  . .  is  formed 
of  a  piece  of  leather  or  canvaj,  on  the  middle  of  which  U 
fixed  a  round  plate  of  iron,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whose 
surface  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  vmall  holes,  to  catch  the 
head  of  the  sail-needle.  'ITie  leather  is  farmed  so  a*  to 
encircle  the  hand,  and  button  on  the  back  thereof  while 
the  iron  remains  in  the  palm.  1897  R-  KlrLiNc  Caftaim 
Cvmragema  108  Harvey  spent  his  leisure  hours. .leaniinu  to 
use  a  needle  and  palm. 

II.  f6.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  was  struck 
with  the  hand  ;    =  palm-play  (see  9),  F.  la  paume, 

jeu  de  la  paume.    b.  The  ball  used  in  this  game 

1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Delhe  K.  Ja,,,e,  (1837)  56  Whane  he 
playd  there  at  the  pawme,  the  ballis  oft  ranne  yn  at  that 
fowl*  hole.  1467  £nf.  Gilds  373  Item,  that  no  man  pley  at 
tenys  or  pame  w«yn  the  yeld  halle.  1481  in  Paslon  Lett. 
III.  303  At  the  Paame  [her,  thcr  plesure  for  to  take.  1530 
PAI.SOR.  252/2  Paume  to  play  at  tennys  with,  paulme. 
7.  A  measure  of  length,  equivalent  either  to 
!  the  breadth  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  (  =  HA»D  sb. 
10,  HANDBRKADTH),  i.  e.  about  three  to  four  inches, 
or  to  the  whole  length  of  the  hand  from  the  wrist 
to  the  finger-tips,  L  e.  about  seven  to  nine  inches. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  221  He  had  the  face  a  cubyte  brode, 
the  nose  a  palme  longc.  c  1500  Melusine  xlix.  325  GerTray 
. .  made  his  swerd  to  entrc  in  his  flesshe  wel  a  palme  deep. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasrs(i6sS)  172  The  tailis  not  above 
two  hands  or  palms  long.  1615  UACON  Ess.,  Empire  iArbJ 
303  During  that  Triumuirate  of  Kings,  ..there  was  such  a 
watch  kept,  that  none  of  the  Three,  could  win  a  Palme  of 
Ground,  but  the  other  two,  would  straightwaies  ballance  it. 
1771  A  nn.  Rig.  78  The  corpse .  was . .  placed  on  a . .  scaffold, 
fifty-four  palms  nigh.  1801  A.  KANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  I.  v. 
451  There  was_  a  circular  window  of  five  palms  or  three  feet 
nine  inches  diameter.  1857  C.  GRIBBLE  in  Men.  Marine 
flag.  (1858)  V.  4  The  Brazilian  palm  being  reckoned  at  8j 
inches,  not  9  as  generally  supposed. 

III.  [f.  PALM  r]     8.  The  act  of  palming  a 
card,  elc. :  see  PALM  v.  i. 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv.  i,  Did  not  I  ..  teach  you  your 
top,  y«ur  palm,  and  your  slur  1 

IV.  9.  attrib.&nA Comb., sspalm-l'reaJth. -mark- 
I    ing;  palm-icaJing,  -/»V*V»'«y ailjs. ;  f  palm-barley 
j    (see  quot.) ;  palm-grease  (numerous), money  given 
,    as  a  douceur  or  bribe  (cf.  I  b)  ;  so  palm-greasing, 

petty  bribery,  '  tipping ' ;  f  palm-pear  (see  quot.) ; 
palm-play  [Fr.  jeu  J.c  la  paume'},  an  old  game 
i    resembling  tennis,  in  which  the   ball  was  struck 
\\  ith  the  palm  of  the  hand  instead  of  a  racket ;  so 
palm-playing;    palm-veined  a.  Bot.,    palmatcly 
veined  ;  palm-wise  Ott'i'.,  with  open  palm  ;  palm- 
worker,  a  person  who  works  with  a  palm  (.sense  5). 
1706  I'll  i  LL I  PS,  Pa/mare  Hordcum  in  old  Records),  'Palm- 
Barley  or  Sprat-Barley;  ..a  sort  of  Grain  that  is  fuller  and 
broader  than  common  Barley  [cf.  1611  COTUR.,  Orgc  paumt, 
Beere  Barlie,  big  Harlie,  Barlic  with  the  suuare  eare).    1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guillftneau's  Fr.  Chirttrg.  45/1  We  must  then 
from  palme  to   "Palmebreadlhe,  a   little   more   than    half 
throughe  cutt  the  same.     1897  '  OUIWA  '  Massarenes  iii, 
She'll  want  a  lot  of  •palm^reas.e.    1886  BARlNG-GoLLDC<«r< 
Royal  I.  iv.  56  The  police  .    were  extortionate  in  their 
demand  for  *palm-gre;ising.     1883  Lcngni.  Mag.  Sept.  497 
Belief  in  fortunate  *palm-inarkings.   1655  MorFET  &  BENNKT 
Health's  Itnpr.   (1746)    310   Wardens  or   'Palm-Pears,  so 
called,  because  one  of  them  will  nil  the  Palm  of  a  Hand. 
a  1547  EARL  OF  SURREY  in  Totttlfs  Mite.  (Arb.)  13  The 
'palme  play,  where,  dispoyled  for  the  game,  With  da/ed 
eies  oft  we. .  Haue  mist  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 
1801  STRL-TT  Sports  f.  Past.  u.  iii.  85  The  game  of  hand-ball 
is  called  by  the  French,  palm-play.     1870  ROSSETTI  Dante 
at   I'erona  xxviii,  He  comes  upon  The   women   at   their 
'palm-playing.     1867  CRAIG  Palmistry  304  In  Palmistry 
and  in  chiromancy,  many  collateral  circumstances  often  go 
to  read  off  an  individual,  as  well  as  the  mere  'palm-reading. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  viii.  vii.  (Klldg.)  r  3  'Palm-tickling 
petitioners  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.     1866  Treat.  Bot.  83*  2 
Palm-veined,  having  the  principal  veins  radiating  from 
a  common  point,    a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rheii:. 
N.  T.  (1618)  514  The  same  hand .  .being  first  stretched  forth 
'palm-wise,  is  after  gathered  in  fist-wise.   1889  Critic  27  July 
65/1  'Palm  workers,  .are  obliged  to  do  their  work  standing 
up;  sitting  down  they  would  not  have  enough  force  to 
pass  the  long  needles  through  the  stiff  canvas. 
Palm   (pam),  v.      Also   7  paume,   pawme, 
paulm,  7-8paum,  7-8  (9  dial.'}  pawm.     [f.  PALM 
s/i.- :  in  most  senses,  orig.  slang  or  low  colloquial. 
Cf.  It.  palmare  to  grip  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
also,   to  stroke  or  smooth  with  the  palm;    F. 
paumcr  to  stroke  with  the  flat  hand.] 

1.  trans.   To  touch  with  the  palm,  or  pass  the 
palm  across ;  to  handle ;  to  stroke  with  the  hand; 
to  take  or  grasp  the  hand  of,  shake  hands  with. 

1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  ffice  in.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  294 
Sur.  Is  there  not  salt  enough  in  London  for  you?  Sir  Cf. 
Ay.  stuff  pawm'd  by  butlers  and  waiters,  c  1704  PRIOR 
Epigr.,  Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meats. 
1784  .Vt-?c  Spectator  No.  12.  i  And  what  with  palming  one 
fellow,  kissing  another  and  coaxing  with  thousands,  has 
driven  me  almost  hommad.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethflf'erta 
(1890)  268  He  became  gleeful,  ..nervously  palming  his  hip 
with  his  left  hand,  as  if  previous  to  plunging  it  into  hot 
water  for  some  prize.  1881  Confess,  frnvlons  Girl  176. 
b.  inlr. 

1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Keefer  iv.  i,  I  think  in  my  conscience, 
he  is  palming  and  topping  in  my  belly.  1855  RowxsOK 
\y/ut(y  Gloss.,  To  Palm  or  Fowm,  to  climb,  to  ascend  pro- 
gressively by  the  use  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  a  monkey 
'  palming  '  up  a  pole  with  its  paws  and  legs. 

2.  tram.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
as  in  cheating  at  cards  or  dice,  or  in  juggling. 

I«7J  [see  PALMING  t •*/.  ,t.   .-J.      1680   COTTON   Ctmfl. 


PALMACEOUS. 

Gamester  xv.  96  He  palms  them  as  much  as  he  can,  nimbly 
passing  the  last  Card.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  palm,  to  juggle 
in  one's  Hand ;  to  cog  or  cheat  at  Dice,  a  1732  GAY  Fables 
it.  xii.  104  Is't  I  who  cog  or  palm  the  dice?  1882  BESANT 
All  Sorts  III.  34  He  began  to  '  palm  '  the  egg  in  the  most 
surprising  manner.  iSSzSaf.  Rev.  LIV.  629  You  may  show 
a  dozen  men  how  to  'palm  'a  card,  yet  not  one  of  them  will 
be  able  to  do  it. 

b.  ?To  perform  or  play  (a  trick)  by  palming. 

1717  PRIOR  Alma  n.  242  But  Space  and  Matter  we  should 
blame ;  They  palm'd  the  Trick  that  lost  the  Game. 

t3.  intr.  To  play  a  trick,  to  cheat ;  to  impose 
upon  a  person.  Obs. 

1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  Varillas*  Ho.  Media's  414  The  Germans 
paulm'd  upon  Francis  the  First.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr. 
Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  204  The  Dog  paum'd  upon  us 
so  slily.  1724  J.  MACKY  Joum.  thro.  Eng.  I.  iv.  68  At 
Play.. the  Ladies  think  it  no  Crime  to  pawm  handsomely. 

4.  trans.  To  impose  (a  thing)  fraudulently  (on 
or  upon  a  person);  to  pass  offty  trickery  or  fraud. 

1679  CROWNE  Amb.  Statesman  \\.  59  Thinking  you  cou'd 
pawme  such  stuffe  on  me.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  117  f  4 
She  . .  has  made  the  Country  ring  with  several  imaginary 
Exploits  which  are  palmed  upon  her.  1755  ^SMOLLETT 
Qnix.  (1803)  IV.  160  My  lord  duke  has  palmed  his  lacquey 
upon  us,  in  lieu  of  my  lawful  hu.sband.  1822  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  i.  Dist.  Corresp.,  Have  you  not  tried  to  palm  off  a 
yesterday's  pun?  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  iv.  274 
Pernicious  notions  palmed  on  the  people. 

b.  with  inverted  construction  :  to  put  (a  person) 
off  with  (something),  rare. 

1830  tr.  Aristophanes,  Acharniansii  The  Chorus,  .should 
stand  by  like  fools,  that  I  may  palm  them  off  with  diminutive 
words.     1894  Idler  Sept.  168  The  public .  .cannot  always  get 
the  books  it  wants,  .and  is  frequently  palmed  off  with  other 
books  which  it  does  not  in  the  least  care  about. 

5.  To  'grease  the  palm  '  of,  bribe,  *  tip'. 

1747  Advent.  Kidn.  Orphan  40  (F.  Hall).  i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX 
Flash  Diet.  s.  v.,  It  is  then  said  that  the  party  who  receives 
it  [the  bribe]  is  palmed,  or  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  concerned. 
1812  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  XVI.  345  A  candidate  in  full 
career.  .Palming  each  greasy  raggamuffin.  1890  Pall  Mall 
G.  6  Feb.  3/3  The  heads  of  this  particular  firm.,  admit  that 
they  '  palmed '  right  and  left.  1899  C.  G.  HARPER  Exeter 
Road  135  Votes  which  would  in  other  days  have  been 
acquired  by  palming  the  men  and  kissing  all  the  babies. 

Palmaceous  (pselm^i'Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Palmdceee  fern.  pi.  (f.  L.  palma  PALM  sb.i)  + 
-ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Pal- 
macesRj  Pa/rtiee,  or  Palms. 

1730  MARTYN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  385  The  same 
Botanists  have  placed  the  Musa  in  the  Palmaceous  Class. 
1857  in  MAYNE  Ex£os.  Lex. 

Palma  Christi  (pee  Ima  kri'sti).  [The  med. 
L.  name  (also,  in  sense  i,  Fr.,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.)  for  the 
two  plants  ( =  palm  or  hand  of  Christ)  ;  from  the 
hand-like  shape  of  the  leaves  (in  i),  and  of  the 
tubers  (in  2).  See  also  PALMCHRTST.] 

1.  The  Castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis. 

1548  TURNKR  Names  of  Herbs,  Ricinus  is  called. .in  eng- 
lish  Palma  Christi.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  xxix.  355  The 
seedeof  Palma  Christi  is  hoateand  drie  in  the  thirde  degree. 
a  1687  WALLER  Battel  Summer- f  si.  i.  Wks.  (1729)  86  The 
Palma-Christi  and  the  fair  papa,  ..In  half  the  circle  of  the 
hasty  year  Project  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  do  wear.  1736 
BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  59  He  may  take  an  ounce  of  the  juice 
of  the  root  of  Palma  Christi,  with  as  much  sugar,  fasting. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xviii,  We  applied  an  embroca- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  the  Palma  Christi  or  Castor  oil  nut. 

1 2.  A  name  for  species  of  Orchis  having  palmate 
tubers,  as  0.  maculata  and  0.  latifolia.  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  lix.  225  Of  Rpyall  Standergrasse  or 
Palma  Christi.  [Three  kinds  described.]  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  i.  cut  170  Roiall  Satyrion  or  finger  Orchis,  is  called 
of  the  Latines  Palma  Christi. 

t  Palmaco'CO.  Obs.     The  coco-palm,  Coco  2. 
1681  GREW  Musaeum  n.  201. 

Palmar  (pse'lmai),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  palmar" 
is,  f.  palma :  see  PALM  $bl  and  2,  and  -AB.] 

A.  adj.     f  1.  (See  quots.)   Obs.  rare*~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Palmar  (palmaris),  pertaining  to 
victory  or  to  a  hand  breadth,  or  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Palmar,  belonging  to  a  Palm. 

2.  Anat.  Pertaining  to,  situated  in,  or  connected 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  (or  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  fore-foot  of  a  quadruped). 

Palmar  arch :  name  for  the  continuation  of  the  radial 
artery  (deep  p.  a.)  and  that  of  the  ulnar  artery  (superficial 
p.  a.)  in  the  palm. 

1831  R.   KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  211  Palmar  or  Anterior 
Ligaments.  _  1840  G.  ELLIS  A  not.  408  The  artery  that  forms 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  the  continuation  of  the  ulnar. 
1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  37  The  anterior  or  palmar  part  of 
the  ulnar  condyle.     1878  T.    BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  173 
On  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  or  the  palmar  of  the  hand. 

B.  sb.     1.  Anat.   A  palmar  muscle,  nerve,  or 
other  structure.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  Zool.  Name  for  certain  joints  in  the  '  arms '  of 
acrinoid:  see  quot.  1888.  (Also  in  Lat.  form 
palrndre,  pi.  -ia.) 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ix.  584  These  again 
bifurcate  to  give  rise  to  the  palmaria.  1879  CARPENTER  in 
Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  II.  i.  24  Complete  series  of  distichals  and 
palmars.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  572  If 
the  arms  [of  a  Crinoid]  branch  twice  the  joints  between  the 
first  and  second  places  of  division  are  known  as  distichals ; 
if  thrice,  the  joints  between  the  second  and  third  places  of 
division  are  designated  palmars. 

PalmariaiX  (paelmee'rian),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
palmari-um  that  which  bears  the  palm,  a  master- 
piece +  -AN.]  »  PALMARY  a.1 
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1815  T.  KIDD  in   Tracts  $  Misc.  Crit.  of  For  son  Pref. 

3  The  chief  merit   of  this  palmarian  emendation.     1825 

lackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  212  The  palmarian  charge  of  all, 
..the  climax  of  his  sins,  negligences,  and  offences.  1889 
Athcn&um  i6Feb.  206/3  [Theobald's]  palmarian  emendation 
of  the  passage  in  '  Henry  V.'  describing  the  death  of  Falstaff 
should  make  his  name  dear  to  all  lovers  of  poetry. 

t  Palmary  (pse'lmari),  sb.  Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.    j 
palmari-uni,  that  which  carries  off  the  palm  of   ' 
victory,  neuter  sb.  use  of  palmdri-us  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  palm  :  see  next.]     A  token  of  victory  or 
supreme  excellence,  a  prize  :  cf.  PALM  sb.1-  3. 

1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longus*  Daphnis  $  Chloe  163,  I  give 
thee  this,  the  palmary  of  thyne  [sc.  beauty], 

Palmary  (pEe'lmari),  a.1  [ad.  L.  palmari-us 
that  bears  off  the  palm  of  victory,  f.  palma  palm  : 
see  -ARY.]  That  bears,  or  is  worthy  to  bear,  the 
palm  (see  PALM  st>.1  3)  ;  holding  the  first  or 
highest  place  ;  of  supreme  or  first-rate  importance  ; 
pre-eminent,  principal,  chief. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Kono}  Diat.  Hi.  144  Three 
favourite  and  palmary  1'exts.  1703  QUICK  Dec,  Wife's 
Sister  23  But  the  Palmary  Argument  for  these  Marriages  .  . 
is  this,  their  great  Expediency.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
(1883)  38  That  palmary  truth  of  the  Pauline  theology.  1888 
I.  BYWATER  in  Class.  J\f?>.  II.  278  He  has  given  us  a  goodly 
number  of  emendations  of  the  kind  which  in  old  days 
would  have  been  called  'palmary'.  [Cf.  mod.L.  emendatio 
palmaria^\ 

Pa'liuary,  a?  rare.  [ad.  L.  palwar-is,  f. 
palma  palm:  see  -ARY2.  Cf.  F.  palmaire  (Pare 
i6th  c.).]  Pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
palmar. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  gj,  Palmary  Muscle,  the  Muscle  that 
contracts  the  Palm  of  the  hand.  1897  Chicago  Advance 
21  Oct.  547/2  It  began  with  ordinary  palmary  and  pedal 
applause. 

Palmate  (pre-lm^O,  sb.  Chem.  [f.  PALM-IC  -f- 
-ATE  4.]  A  salt  of  palmic  acid. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  432  Palmate  of  soda 
is  obtained  by  mixing  palmic  acid  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  Ibid.,  Palmate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way. 

Palmate  (pse-lm/t),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  L. 
palmat-us,  f.  palma  palm  (of  the  hand)  +  -ATE  2  2.] 

1.  Of  a  form  like  that  of  an  open  palm  or  hand  ; 
applied  to  parts  or  members  of  a  plant  or  animal 
which   have   narrow   or  spreading   divisions   like    , 
fingers,  properly  when  these  project  or  radiate  from 
an  expanded  entire  portion  like  the  palm. 

sftec.  a.  Bot.  Of  leaves  having  lobes  or  divisions  (strictly 
five  in  number)  whose  midribs  all  radiate  from  one  point  at 
the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk,  the  sinuses  being  either  shallow  or 
deep  (see  PALMATI-',  or  even  extending  to  the  base  so  that 
the  leaf  consists  of  separate  leaflets  (in  this  case  more 
properly  called  digitate}  ;  also  of  tubers  having  divisions 
like  fingers,  as  in  some  species  of  Orchis,  b.  Zool.  Of  the 
horns  of  deer  when  of  broad  fiat  form  with  lateral  pro- 
jecting  points,  as  in  the  reindeer  and  moose.  C.  Entom. 
Of  the  antennae  and  legs  of  certain  insects  :  see  quot.  1826. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)  179  Palmate.  1785 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvii.  (1794)  424  The  leaves  are 
palmate  or  handed.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  109 
Globular  or  palmate  knobs  or  bulbs.  i8z6  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  IV.  321  Palmate.  Very  short  antennae  which 
send  forth  externally  a  few  long  finger-shaped  branches, 
giving  them  some  resemblance  of  a  hand.  I  bid.  329  Palmate. 
When  towards  the  apex  the  cubit  is  armed  laterally  with 
several  divaricate  spiniform  teeth.  1855  KINCSLEY  Westiu.  j 
Ho  !  vi,  The  great  palmate  oarweeds  which  waved  along 
the  chasm.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  in.  §  4  (ed.  6}  101 
Digitate  (fingered)  was  the  old  name,  when  the  term  palmate 
was  restricted  to  a  simple  but  palmately  lobed  leaf  of  this 
type.  But  since  the  time  of  De  Candolle  the  two  names 
have  been  used  interchangeably, 

2.  Of  the  foot  of  a  bird  :  Having  the  toes  con- 
nected by  an  expanded  membrane  ;  webbed. 

1826  GOOD  Bk.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  41  A  palmate  or  web-foot, 
formed  for  swimming. 

Palmated  (pse-lm^ted),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [-ED*.] 

1.  =  prec.  i. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp,  s.  v.  Leaf,  Palmated  Leaf, 
one  in  form  of  an  open  hand.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont 
82  His  horns  are  palmated.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp 
Hunt.  xx.  139  Thatched  with  the  palmated  leaves  of  the 
yuca.  1881  B.  DAWKINS  in  Nature  24  Nov.  85/2  Antlers 
palmated  in  front,  instead  of  behind  the  beam. 

2.  =  prec.  2  ;   also  applied  to  the  foot  of  some 
quadrupeds,  etc. 

1768  PENNANT  Zool,  I.  129  The  Osprey.  .  .The  left  [foot]  is 
not  at  all  palmated,  as  Linnjeus  .  .  asserts  it  is.  1776  Ibid.  I. 
119  Seal.  .Five  palmated  toes  on  each  foot.  1802  PALEY  Nat. 
Theol.  xv,  The  strong  short  legs  of  that  animal  [mole], 
the  palmated  feet  armed  with  sharp  nails.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxiv.  320  A  novel  use  of  a  palmated  foot. 

Palmately  (pse-lmAli),  adv.  [f.  PALMATE  a. 
+  -LY.2.]  In  a  palmate  manner.  (Chiefly  Bot.) 

1845  LINDLEY  Sck.  Bot.  iv.  (1858)  26  c,  Leaves  divided 
palmately  into  many  narrow  lobes.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  153  Sanicula.  ..Leaves  palmately  cut.  1873  OLIVER 
Elcm.  Bot.  n.  175  A..  herb  with  palmately-lobed  leaves. 

Palmati-  (pselnv'-ti,  pselmse'ti),  combining 
form  of  L.  palmatns  PALMATE,  in  botanical  terms 
relating  to  leaves.  Palmatifld  (-martifid)  a. 
[L.  -fidus  split,  divided],  palmately  cleft  or  divided 
at  least  half-way  to  the  base.  Palmatiform 
(-mze'ti-)  a.,  approaching  a  palmate  form,  or  having 
the  ribs  palmately  arranged.  Palma  tilo-fcate, 
Falma'tilofoed  (-m#ti-)  a.t  palmately  divided  with 


PALMELLOID. 

rounded  divisions  or  lobes.  Palma: tipa'rted, 
-pa'rtite  (-nv':ti-)  a.  [L.  partitus  divided  :  see 
PARTITE],  palmately  divided  nearly  to  the  base; 
so  Palma'tisect,  Palmaitise'cted  (-nv'ti-)  a.  [L. 
seetus  cut :  see  -SECT]. 

1840  WHEWELL  Phil.  Induct.  Sci.  I.  466  Leaves  may  be 
called  pinnatifid,  pinnatipartite,  pinnatisect,  pinnatilobate, 
palmatifid,  palmatipartite.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Palma- 
tifid, ..  palmatiform,  ..  palmatilobate,  ..  palmatipartite,  .. 
palmatisected.  1870  BENTLEY  A/an.  Bot.  155  When  there 
are  more  than  5  lobes,  the  leaf  is  palmatifid  or  palmately- 
cleft.  1872  OLIVER  Elevi.  Bot.  i.  vii.  76  If  the  segments  he 
separated  nearly  to  the  petiole,  the  leaf  is  palmatipartite. 
1882  VINES  Sacks'1  Bet.  416  Lamina  being  usually  pinnatifid, 
but  sometimes  palmatifid. 

Palmation  (prelm^'Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
PALM  z>.,  and  PALMATE  a. :  see  -ATION.] 

"t1 1.  The  action  of  touching  or  feeling  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  387/1  Palpation, or  Palmation 
..by  which  the  object  is  discovered  to  be  either  rough  or 
smooth,  hairy  or  naked. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Palmate  formation  (as  in  the 
horns  of  a  deer,  the  feet  of  a  bird,  etc.)  ;  concr. 
each  of  the  divisions  of  a  palmate  structure. 

1885  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.  v.  Deer^  [Antlers]  are  renewed 
with  increase  of  size,  and  of  breadth  of  palmation.  1884-90 
CasselfsNat,  Hist.  III.  79  The  gigantic  Irish  Deer,  a  species 
originally  included  with  the  Elk,  on  account  of  the  palma- 
tion and  outward  inclination  of  its  huge  antlers.  1889  Sci. 
Amer.  N.S.  LXI.  296/1  The  curious  axis  deer  ..its  horns, 
when  developed,  will  have  no  palmations.  1890  COUES 
Ornith.  n.  lii.  194  The  palmation  is  usually  complete, 
extending  to  the  ends  of  the  toes. 

Palmato-  (pselm^to),  occasional  advb.  com- 
bining form  of  *L.palmatus PALMATE  (cf.  PALMATI-). 
Palm&to-pe'ltate  «.,  peltate  and  palmately  di- 
vided. Palma: to-ramo  se  a.,  palmately  branched, 
having  branches  spreading  like  fingers. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  545  Cespitose,  slenderly  palmato- 
ramose.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  441  Leaves  large, 
pal  mato-  peltate. 

Palmclirist  (pa'mkrist).  Also  7  palmecrist. 
[Cf.  mod.Ger.  Christpalme\  obs.  F.  paulme  de 
Christ,  paulme  Dieu  (Cotgr.).]  Anglicized  form 
of  PALMA  CHRISTI  (sense  i). 

1611  BIBLE  Jonah  iv.^6  God  prepared  a  gourd  \tnarg. 
palmecrist].  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Pro/>h.  286  We  have  each, 
his  own  palmchrist ;  and  our  palmchrist  has  its  own  worm. 

Palm-CrOSS.  t  a.  A  cross,  usually  a  monu- 
mental cross  in  a  churchyard,  formerly  decorated 
with  palm-branches  (or  substitutes  for  them)  on 
Palm  Sunday.  Obs.  b.  (See  quot.  1855.) 

1469-70  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church-w.  Ace.  (1896)  13  Pro 
emend  delePalmecros.  i525inGlasscock.AV<r.6Y.  Michael's, 
Bp.  Stortford  (1882)  39  Pd.  for  quarter  of  lyme  to  set  up 
w'alle  the  palme  crosse..xvjrf.  15..  \Vill\\\  KifonCh.Acts 
(Surtees)  334  Palme  Crose  within  the  kirkegarth.  (11568 
[see  PADLE].  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Palm  Crosses. 
ornamental  combinations  of  small  crosses  made  of  the  peeled 
willow  palm,  put  together  with  pins  and  studded  with  the 
blossoms.  These  memorials  of  the  season  are  then  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  room. 

Palmed  (pamd),  a.  [f.  PALM  sb2  +  -ED2; 
repr.  L.  palmatusl\ 

1.  Having  a  *  palm '  or  flat  expanded  part  with 
projecting    points,   as    a   deer's   horn ;    palmate ; 
carrying  palmate  horns.  ?  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albatis  E  iv,  Too  brawnchis  first  pawmyd  he 
most  haue.  1575  TURBKRV.  Venerie  56  This  heade  should 
'  be  called  a  palmed  toppe.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  x.viii. 
(1748)  355  The  proud  palmed  deer  Forsake  the  closer  woods. 
1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  505  All  of  the  Deer  Kind,  carrying 
the  same  sort  of  Palmed  Horns. 

2.  PALMATE  as  a  leaf. 

1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  17  Jan.  40  Here  we  cut  down  three 
tall  palm  or  cabbage  trees,  and  cut  out  the  top  bud,  the 
white  tender  part  of  the  rudiments  of  the  great  leaves,  which 
will  be  6  or  7  foot  long,  when  full  grown,  and  the  palmed 
part  4  in  diameter. 

3.  In  parasynthetic  comb. :   Having  a  palm  or 
palms  (of  a  specified  kind). 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  Hi,  Of  the  bucke 
..His  heede  is  pamynge and  longe  pamed.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v. 
jPaumf,  A  full-paulmed  Stags  head.  1613  CHAPMAN  Masque 
Wks.  1873  III.  115  She  ..loves  hounds  and  high  pallmd 
harts.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Spongers  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  197 
He  carried  the  smart  dogskin  wash-leather  palmed  glove 
of  his  right  hand  in  his  left  one.  1889  Daily  jYews  18  July 
7/1  The  average  palmed,  square  tipped  man  is  the  average 
man  of  sense. 

Palmed  (pamd),///.  a.  [f.  PALM  z>.2  +  -ED!.] 
Concealed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

1896  Daily  News  3  June  8/3  Keeping  the  hand  closed, 
until  the  opportunity  occurs  for  getting  rid  of  the  palmed 
article. 

Palmellaceous  (pselmel^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Palmettace-&  fem.  pi.  +  -ous.]  Belonging 
to  the  Palmellacese,  a  doubtful  order  of  fresh-water 
Algre  (typical  genus  Palme/la),  consisting  of 
simple  cells,  of  various  colours,  with  thick  jelly- 
like  integument,  and  multiplying  by  cell-division; 
supposed  by  some  to  be  transitional  states  of  some 
undetermined  higher  plants.  So  Palme'llin  [-I^*1]* 
a  red  colouring  matter  found  in  Palmella  crnenta ; 
Palme-lloid  a.  [-OID],  resembling  or  apparently 
akin  to  the  genus  Palmella. 
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PALMEOUS. 

1877  Q.  Jrtil.  Microsc.  Set.  XVII.  185  On  a  'palmelloid  ' 
modification  of  Stigeoclonium.  (1878  McNAii  AV/.  54  The 
al^ai;  were  formerly  known  as  the  green  gonidia  of  the 
li.  h.-n  iliallus,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Palmellaceae  with 
chlorophyll.)  1881  rliilaticlf>hin  Rcc.  No.  3455. 6 Substances 


covered  wilh  a  }  almelloid  growth. 

t  Pa'lmeous,   a.    Obs.     [f.  L.  palme-us  of  or 
made  of  palms  +  -ous.]     Of  palms  or  palmwood. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou'sDisp.  722  They  make  the  palmeous 
Kniplaisler  after  the  form  prescribed,  agitating  it  alwayes 
with  a  palmeous  spatle.  \lbid..  Agitating  it  with  a  rudicle 
of  the  Palm,  or  some  other  astrictive  Tree.] 
Palmer  (pa-maa),  sb\  Forms  :  3-6  palmere, 
4  paumer,  4-6  palmare,  6  paulmer,  palmar, 
4-  palmer,  [a.  AF.  palmer,  paumer  =  OF.  pal- 
mier, paumier  ( =  Sp.  palmero,  Pg.  palmeiro,  It. 
palmicrc\  :-med.L. palmdrius,  {.palma  palm.] 
1.  A  pilgrim  who  had  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land,  in  sign  of  which  he  carried  a  palm-branch 
or  palm-leaf;  also,  an  itinerant  monk  who  travelled 
from  shrine  to  shrine,  under  a  perpetual  vow  of 
poverty  ;  often  simply  an  equivalent  of  pilgrim. 

a  1300  A*.  Horn  1027  A  palmere  he  (>ar  mette.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  15834  A  schort  staf  he  dide 
hym  make,  Als  palmeres  in  handes  take.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
A.  Prol.  46  Pilgrimes  and  Palmers  Plihten  hem  to-gederes 
For  to  seche  seint  leme.  14..  Tundale's  Vis.  418  He  se 
non..But  a  preste,  bat  a  palmare  was,  A  palme  in  his  hande 
he  hadde,  And  in  a  sclaven  was  he  ctadde.  1530  PALSGR. 
252/2  Paulmer  a  poore  man,  blistre.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  ft 
Jul.  i.  v.  102  For  Saints  haue  hands,  that  Pilgrims  hands 
do  tuch,  And  palme  to  palme,  is  holy  Palmers  kisse.  1674 
STAVELEY  Rout.  Horseleach  03  The  Pilgrim  had  some 
home,  or  dwelling  place,  but  the  Palmer  had  none.  The 
Pilgrim  travelled  to  some  certain  designed  place,  or  places, 
but  the  Palmer  to  all.  The  Pilgrim  went  at  his  own 
charges,  but  the  Palmer  profest  wilful  poverty,  and  went 
upon  Alms.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i.  xxiii,  Here  is  a  holy 
Palmer  come,  From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  ff  Pal.  ii.  144  Hence  too  [Phoenicia],  at 
least  in  recent  times,  came  the  branches,  which  distinguished 
the  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  from  those  of  Rome,  Compostella, 
and  Canterbury,  by  the  name  of  '  Painter '. 
2.  Name  for  a  destructive  hairy  caterpillar. 
[Orig.  applied  to  those  of  migratory  or  wandering  habits, 
or  that  moved  about  in  swarms :  see  PALMER-WORM.] 

1538  ELYOT  Diet..  Campe,  a  worme  which.. is  callyd  a 
palmer.  Ibid.,  Centifeda,  a  worme  called  a  Palmer,  whiche 
u  heary,  and  hath  many  feete.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xxv. 
jj  Whose  leaves  be  holy  as  though  they  had  bene  eaten 
with  Locustes,  Paulmers,  or  Snayles.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
agf  (1614)  803  Mingling  likewise  with  these  ashes,  scorpions, 
spiders  and  palmers  aliue.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  xiv. 
(1880)  501  Palmers.. are  the.. caterpillars  of  various  moths. 
b.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly,  of  various  kinds, 
covered  with  bristling  hairs  like  the  caterpillar  so 
called ;  a  hackle. 

1651  T.  BARKER  Art  o/ 'Angling (1653)  5  There  are  several 
kinds  of  Palmers  that  are  good  for  that  time.  1787  BEST 
Angling  (ed.  2)  93  Golden  Palmer,  or  Hackle.  1884  St. 
James  s  Gas.  21  June  6/1  In  certain  waters  a  big  red  or 
black  palmer  is  the  best  and  best  recognized  lure  for  perch. 
C.  A  wood-louse. 

1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  II,  Its  held  to  be  a  great  secret 

to  drink  pounded  Palmers  found  in  cellars  in  some  white 

wine.    1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Palmer,  a  wood-louse. 

8.  atti-ib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  \) palmer-like 

adj.,  -man,  -staff,  -weed;  (in  sense  2)  palmer  bob 

(Bon  st.l  9),  fly ;  f  palmer-serpent :   see  quot. ; 

palmer-trout,  a  local  name  of  the  samlet. 

1814  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1803)  I.  94  My  flies. .were  the 

rellow  dun  at  bottom  and  red  "palmer  bob.     1651-7  T. 

5.* *.Kn",  Art  "Singling  (1820)  33  We  will  begin  to  make 

Palmer  flve.     1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  ft  It.  Note-bks.  II. 

ii  White  head  and  'palmer-like  beard.     1885  BURTON  Arab. 

ffts.  (1887)  III.  276  The   'palmer-man  drank  the  bitter 

draught.    1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  745  Unto  this  For- 

fiff*!  ',,may  add  the  "Pallr>er  Serpent,  which  Strabo  writeth 

n  kill  with  an  unrecoverable  poyson,  and  it  is  also  of  a 

•let  colour.    1623  WODROEPHE  Marrow  Fr.  Tongue  460/2 

Pllgnmesofmy  Deseignes  shall  alwayes  be  furnished 

i  the  "Palmer  Staffe  of  Courage.     1836  YARRELL  Brit. 

1 1.  p.  xxxvii,  'Palmer  Trout.    1865  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes 

V.  145 Samlet,  or  Parr. . .  Branlin.    Palmer  Trout..  .Salmo 

'"'".'•';•    ,l845  G.  MURRAY  /sla/ord  33  He  reached  his 

nome  in  'Palmer-weeds. 

t  Palmer,  sb*  Obs.  Also  5  pawmer,  palmeir, 
-yer,  6  palmier,  [a.  F.  palmier,  paumier  palm- 
*ee,  date-tree  (12th  c.):—L.J>atmdri-us,  i.  palma 
pa'm.  Cf.  It.  palmero,  Sp.  palmera,  Pg.  palmeira.] 

>alm-tree ;  a  date-tree ;  the  palmyra. 

.f'470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1923  His  hand'is  maid  rycht  lik 

II  a  pawmer  (v.r.  to  ane  Palmeir].     1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  it. 

n  j    groweth  a  tree  moche  grete  and  right  fayr.. 

Tw    ,    u,      !'-'lm>'cr  and  l>««h  dates.     1491  -  l-'itas  Pair. 

Ue  W.  1495)  n.  .rf,/.,  The  sayd  Symeon . .  was  clommen 

P»ia  P"1"1}"'.     c  'S3»  Du  WES  Intr^i  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  9,4 

Palmier,  datters.     ,599  HAKLUYT   I'oy.    II.  ,.  252  SugaJ 

thepalmer  ""  """'  ^^  GaSara:  the  tree  «  OMfcd 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  palmer-nut,  ?  coco-nut ; 
palmer-tree,  palm-tree  (in  quots.  coco-nut  palmV 
-.'/;'  n *""".inal'  '"  Wr.-Wulcker  711/17  Hie  cuc«mur,  vel 
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Palmer,  sA.3  10/>s.  Forms :  4  pamere,  5  pan- 
mere,  pawmer(e,  palmare,  5-7  (?-o,)  palmer, 
7  paulmer.  [a.  OF.  paumer  in  same  sense,  f. 
fuiime  palm  of  the  hand  :  cf.  PALMEBT  1.]  A  flat 
piece  of  wood  used  for  striking  the  palm  of  the 
hand  as  a  punishment ;  a  ferule. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VIII.  221  Seym  lohn  be 
Evangelist  appcreJ  to  hym  in  his  slepe,  and  manassede 
hym  to  smyte  wib  a  pamere  \v.rr.  pawmere,  paumere, 
pawmer  :  1431  palmer  t  L /erula].  1483  Calk.  Angl.  267/1 
A  Palmare  in  >e  sco\e,Jerula,  .,palnwtorium.  cijoo  in 
Peacock  Slat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  A.  p.  xxxvuTrhe 
cedyll  in  Arte  shall  bring  the  Master  of  Cramer  totheVice- 
chauncelar,  delyveryng  hym  a  Palmer  with  a  Kodde.  1561 
DAUS  tr.  Bullingeron  Afoc.  (1573)61  Children  are  kept  in 
awe  with  the  Palmer,  least  they  forget  them  selues.  1611 
COTCR.,  Fertile,^  Ferula,  or  Paulmer  vsed  in  Schooles  for  cor- 
rection. 1658  PHILLIPS,  Palmer, a  certain  instrument  where- 
with school-boys  are  struck  on  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

Palmer  (pa-maj),  sb*  [f.  PALM  v.  i  +  -EB!.] 
j  One  who  palms,  or  conceals  in  the  hand  (a  card, 
i  die,  or  other  object,  in  cheating,  conjuring,  etc.)  ; 
!  one  who  practises  sleight  of  hand. 

1671  SHADWELL  Humourists  iii,  I  saw  you,.. by  help  of  a 
dozen  men,  chastise  one  poor  Topper  or  Palmer.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Palmer,  ..ant-  that  deceitfully  cozens  or  cogs  at 
Cards  or  Dice,  by  keeping  some  of  them  in  his  Hand  unseen. 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Mar.  5/1  The  clever  conjurer. .as  a 
palmer  and  a  passer . .  takes  a  high  rank. 

Palmer,  v.   Sc.  and  north,  dial.    [f.  PALMES 
rf.1]      intr.    To  wander  about  like  a  palmer  or 
vagrant ;  to  go  about  idly  from  place  to  place. 
"807  STACG  Poems  60  A  palmer'd  out  as  chance  wad  heft, 


PALMI-. 

|    malic  appendage,  which  MM.Quoyand  Gaimard  callaAi/ 
I    «•"'«!  l*cause  it  is  frequently  dictated,    //.id.  380/1  the 
head  is  red.brown  and  striated,  with  a  narrow  green  band  at 
the  base  of  the  eyes  and  the  palmettes. 

Palmetto  (poelmc-to).  Forms:  6-7  (9)  pal- 
mito,  7  palmita,  7-8  palmeto,  -ta,  8-  palmetto. 
[Originally  a.  Sp.  palmito  dwarf  fan-palm,  dim.  of 
palma  palm ;  subseq.  conformed  to  diminutives  in 
-ello  from  Italian.]  Name  for  several  smaller 
species  of  palms,  esp.  the  dwarf  fan-palm,  CAa- 
mKrops  humilis,  of  Southern  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  and  the  cabbage  palmetto,  .Sabal  Palmetto 
of  the  South-eastern  United  States;  also  other 
species  of  Chamsrops,  Sabal,  and  Thrinax.  By 
early  writers  used  more  vaguely. 
?5>3  K. .CprrpN  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  188  The  Palmita 


golden  colour.  16x4  CAFT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  170  Plants  of 
seuerall  Kinds,  as.  .Cedars,  infinite  store  of  Palmetoes.  «6n 
R.  H.  Arraigiim.  Whole  Creature  xii.  i  2.  120  Better  than 


•if!-" 

Nu 


.-ucer  7n,7  Hie  , 

a  palmernutte.     1599  HAKLUYT  1'oy.  II.  i.  218  There 
ne  way  yeere  from  Cochin  ..  great  shippes  laden  with 


ere    rom     ocn  ..  great  shppes  laden  with 
t  NuK  cured,  and  with  Sugar  made  of  the  selfe  same 
,h     pf  :  the  trec  wh«eon  these  Nuts  doe  grow 


palmer  or  coco  t 


vcryn'any 


Up  an'  paumerin'  aboot  the  toon  o'  the  seelence  o'  the  nicht. 
Palmerin  (pre-lmerin).  [From  Palmerin  de 
•  Oliva,  the  legendary  illegitimate  son  of  a  Byzantine 
princess,  whose  name  (f.  Sp.  palmera  palm-tree)  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  his  exposure  as  an 
infant  in  a  wicker  basket  among  palms  and  olives 
on  a  mountain  side.  He  was  the  original  hero  of 
the  Palmerin  romances  which  appeared  in  Spain 
in  the  i6th  c.]  Any  one  of  the  knightly  heroes  of 
the  Palmerin  romances;  hence,  allusively,  any 
redoubtable  champion  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  in.  ii,  And,  by  that 

virtue  that  brave  Rosicler  That  damned  brood  of  ugly  giants 

slew,   And  Palmerin   Frannarco  overthrew.      1640   GLAP- 

|    THORNE  Hollander  in.  Wks.  1874  I.   no  Ha,  thy  arme  in 

j    sling,  my  Palmerin.     1813  SCOTT  Peveril  xv,  To  be  an  abso- 

;    lute  Palmerin  of  England  is  not  in  my  nature. 

Pa-lmer-wtvrm.  [f.  PALMER  sbl  2  +  WORM 
si.:  see  quot.  1608.]  Name  for  various  hairy 
caterpillars  destructive  to  vegetation ;  in  North 
America,  the  larva  of  a  tineid  moth,  Ypsilophus 
pomelellits,  destructive  to  apple-leaves. 

In  O.T.  rendering  Heb.  CU  gazam,  prob.  a  kind  of  locust. 

1560  BIBLE  (Geneva)  Joel  i.  4  That  which  is  left  of  the 
palmer  worme,  hathe  the  grashopper  eaten.  1608  TOPSELL 
Serpents  (1658)  667  There  is  another  sort  of  tl.ese  Caterpillers, 
who  have  no  certain  place  of  abode,  nor  yet  cannot  tell  where 
to  finde  their  food,  but  like  unto  superstitious  Pilgrims,  do 
wander  and  stray  hither  and  thither, . .  these  have  purchased 
a  very  apt  name  amongst  us  Englishmen,  to  be  called  Pal- 
mer-worms, by  reason  of  their  wandering  and  roguish  life, 
(for  they  never  stay  in  one  place,  but  are  ever  wandering). 
1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Pliys.  Mech.  Digress.  377  One  of  those 
hairy  wormes  that  resemble  caterpillars,  and  are  wont  to  be 
call'd  Palmer-wormes.  1668  AVw  Eng.  Hist,  ff  Gen.  Reg 
(1880)  XXXIV.  298  It  pleased  God  to  restrain  the  Palmer 
worm  amongst  vs  in  y«  Hay  and  to  spare  our  fruit  trees. 
a  1817  T.  DWICHT  Trim.  New  Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  400  The 
palmer-worm,  were  it  to  appear  annually,  would,  within  a 
few  years,  empty  New-England  of  its  inhabitants.  1880 
Spy's  own  Bk.  265  The  palmer-worm,  woolbed,  or  canker  is 
found  on  herbs,  plants,  and  trees. 

fPalmeryi.  Obs.  In  3-4  paumerie,  pameri. 
[As  PALMER  3,.  with  change  of  suffix.]  =  PALMER  3. 

c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  437/219  Seint  loan  pe  Ewangelist  to 
him  cam.. And  a  paumerie  \v.r.  E.  Eng.  P.  (1862)  76/208 
pameri]  bar  on  is  hond :  gret  and  strong  i-nou)h ;  Seint  Ead- 
mund  he  nam  bi  J>e  bond  :  and  is  paumerie  op  drouth. 

Palmery  2  (pa-mari).  [f.  PALM  rf.i  +  -BRY  ; 
cf.  fernery]  A  collection  of  palm-trees ;  a  place 
or  house  in  which  they  are  grown,  a  palm-house. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Palmester,  -try,  obs.  ff.  PALMISTER,  -TRY. 

Palmeta,  -to,  obs.  var.  PALMETTO. 

Palmette  (pselme-t).  [a.  f  .palmette,  in  sense  I 
palmetto,  palm-leaf  ornament,  dim.  of  palme;  in  2 
dim.  of  L.  palma,  F.  paume  palm  of  the  hand.] 

1.  Archseal.  An  ornament  (in  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing) with  narrow  divisions  or  digitations,  somewhat 
resembling  a  palm-leaf. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  320  (ed.  2)  373 
A  stele  on  a  vase  from  Volci,  on  which  the  painter  represents 
yellowish  palmettes  on  a  white  ground.  1857  BIRCH  Am. 
Pottery  (1858)  I.  301 A  peculiar  floral  ornament . .  the  antenxal 
ornament,  or  palmette,  appears  at  the  handle.  1889  J.  HIRST 
in  ArchxoL  Inst.  jrnl.  No.  181.  28  The  artist  having 
wished  thus  to  fill  in  every  vacant  space  at  his  disposal  with 
a  leaf,  a  palmette,  or  a  flower. 

2.  Zool.  An  appendage  of  the  head   in  certain 
gastropod  molluscs. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  379/2  There  u  an  internal  pris- 


,  Date  or  Coco-tree.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  615  And  high 
palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Dot. 
App.  321  Palmetto,  Chamxrops.  1765  I.  BARTRAM  Jml. 
31  Dec.  in  Stork  Ace.  E.  Florida  (1766)  18  We  came  now  to 
plenty  of  thetreepalmetto,  which  the  inhabitants  call  cabbage, 
tree.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Miaist.  in.  App.  27  There  is  the 
palmetto,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  20  and  25  feet,  wilh 
a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter.  1847  LOXGF.  Ev.  n.  ii.  97  They 
glided  along, . .  behind  a  screen  of  palmettos.  1901  Scribner's 
Mag.  XXIX.  447/2  The  only  vegetation  is  a  clump  of 
stunted  palmettoes,  marking  the  burial-place  of  some  for- 
gotten  Moorish  saint. 

b.  With  qualifying  words,  as  Blue  Palmetto, 
Chamierops  Hystrix,  of  Southern  U.  S. ;  Cab- 
bage P.,  Sabal  Palmetto  (see  above) ;  Dwarf  P., 
Sabal  Adansoni,  of  South-eastern  U.  S. ;  Royal  P., 
Sabal  umbrae nlif era  and  Thrinax  parviflora,  of 
the  West  Indies;  Saw  P.,  Chamterops  serrulata; 
Silk-top  P.,  name  in  Florida  for  Thrinax  parvi- 
flora ;  Silver-leaved  or  Silver-top  P.,  Thrinax 
argentea,  of  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  etc.  Also 
Humble  P.,  Small  P.,  names  for  the  palm-like 
genus  Carludmica  of  Pandanafete  or  Screw-pines, 
of  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  esp.  C.  insignis. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  "Jamaica  190  Palmeto  Royal,  or  Palmeto 
Thatch.  This  tree.. covers  whole  fields  in  many  parts  of 
the  island.  Ibid.  330  The  humble  Palmeto  with  round  foot- 
stalks. 1866  ireas.  Bot.  838/2.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  palmetto  ground,  hat, 

leaf,  palm,  tree,  wine ;  palmetto-covered  adj. ;  pal- 

\    metto  basket,  a  basket  made  of  palmetto  leaves ; 

palmetto  flag,  the   flag  of  the  State  of  South 

i    Carolina,  which  bears  a  figure  of  a  cabbage  pal- 

I   metto  tree ;  so  Palmetto  State,  a  name  for  South 

Carolina ;  palmetto  thatch,  the  leaves  of  several 

kinds  of  palmetto,  esp.    Thrinax  argentea,  used 

[    for  making  hats,  baskets,  etc. ;  also  the  tree  itself. 

1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  111.  xxv, Their  hands  "palmetto  baskets 

I    bare.     1883  J.  MACCREGOR  in  Sunday  Mag.  Nov.  686/2  We 

i    passed  vast  "palmito-covered  and  absolutely  treeless  plains. 

1765  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  24  Dec.  (1766)  5  A  perch  or  more 

of  "palmetto-ground.  iwN.  Jersey  A  re  hives  X.\\.  364  The 

woman  ,.  Had  on,  ..  blue  worsted  stockings,  "palmeta  hat, 

scarlet  red  cloak  [etc.].    17*3  W.  ROBERTS  Nat.  Hist.  Florida 

9  The  town,  consisting  of  about  forty  "palmetto  houses. 

s66a  Guam  Princ.  3  Wilde  Indians,  who  have  no  other 

Roofs  but  of  "Palmito-Leaves.     1815  SCOTT  Talism.  viii, 

An  umbrella  of  palmetto  leaves.     1756  "Palmeto  Thatch 

[seebj.    1866  Treat.  Bot.  1147/1  T\krinajc}  argei itea,  the 

Silver  Thatch-palm,  is  usually  said  to  yield  the  young  un. 

expanded  palm-leaves  imported  from  the  West  Indies  under 

the  name  of  Palmetto  Thatch,  and  extensively  emplo 


Ann.  Reg.  169  The  device  for  the  great  seal  of  South- 
Carolina  :— a  palmetto  tree  supported  by  twelve  spears. 
1791  MAR.  RmnELL  Voy.  Madeira  100  The  talma  camae- 
rops,  or  palmetto  tree,  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  c  ij6s  J.  SPARKE  J.  Hamkinf  Sec.  I'oy.  (Hakl.  Soc) 
19  "Palmito  wine. .  is  gathered  by  a  hole  cutte  in  the  toppe 
of  a  tree,  and  a  gorde  set  for  receauing  thereof 

UPalmetum   (pxlmrtiim).      [mod.   use  of  L. 
palmetum  palm-grove.]     (See  quot.) 

1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jmls.  II.  xxvii.  252  A  Urge  Palme- 
turn,  or  collection  of  tall  and  graceful  palms  of  various  kinds. 
Falmful  (pa-mful), si.     [C  PALM sbt  +  -FUL  a.] 
A  quantity  that  fills  the  palm  of  the  hand;  a 
much  as  the  palm  will  contain. 

1811  W.  TF.NNANT  Anster  F.  i.  iii.  6  Some  little  palmfub 
of  the  blessed  dew.     1813  LAMB  Elia,  Old  Benchers  Inner 
Temple,  He  took  it  not  by  pinches,  but  a  palmful  at  once. 
Falmfol  (pa'mful),  a.   rare.     [f.  PALM  sb.l  4- 
-FDL  1 .1     Full  of  or  abounding  in  palm-trees. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumphant  6^  Neer  wher  Idume's 
dry  and  sandy  soil  Spreads  palmful  forests. 
Palm  gamete,  obs.  corrupt  f.  POMEGRANATE. 
Palmi-  (pselmi),  combining  form  of  L.  palma 
palm  of  the  hand,  palm-tree,  etc.  (PALM  sbl  and  -), 
occurring  in  scientific  (chiefly  botanical)  terms,  as 
Palmi 'colons  a.  [L.  -talus  inhabiting],  growing 


PALMIC. 

upon  or  inhabiting  palm-trees  ;  Pa'lmiform  a.  = 
PALMATJFOHM  ;  Pa  Imig-rade  a.  Zool.  =  PLANTI- 
GRADE; Pa'lmilo'bed  a.,  palmately  lobed;  Falmi- 
ne'rvate,  Pa'lminerve,  Pa'lminerved  a.,  pal- 
mately nerved  or  veined,  as  a  leaf  ;  Pa'lmi-veined 
a.  =  prec.  ;  Palmi'vorous  a.  [L.  -vanes  devour- 
ing], feeding  on,  or  obtaining  food  from,  palm- 
trees. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *Palmicolous  .  .  »Palmiform. 
1864  WEBSTER,  *Palmigrade  [citing  HITCHCOCK].  1876 
HAHI.EY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  711  Leaves  alternate,  more  or 
less  *palmilobed.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  "Palminer. 
vale.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  iii.  §  4  (ed.  6)  93  Palmately, 
Digitately,  or  Radiately  Veined  (or  *Palminerved)  class,  of 
which  leaves  of  common  Maples  and  the  Vine  are.  .examples. 
1852  TH.  Ross  Humtoliifs  Trait.  1  1.  xxii.  336  The  assertion 
of  Linnaeus,  that..  man  is  essentially  'palmivorous. 

Palmic  (pse-lmik),a.  Chem.  [ad.  Tf.palnrijtte 
(Boudet  1  832),  f.  L./a/«n(in  PALMACHKISTI)  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  castor  oil  :  in  Palmic  acid, 
(C18H.,4O3)  obtained  by  saponifying  palmin  and 
decomposing  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  white  silky  needles  ;  =  ricinela'idic  acid. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chetn.  Org.  Bodies  431  Palmic  acid  when 
pure,  fuses  at  122°  [Fahr.]. 

Palmier,  var.  PALMEK  rf.2  Obs.,  palm-tree. 

FalmiferOUS  (p£elmi-fer3s\  a.  [f.  'L.palmifer 
palm-bearing  +  -ous  :  see  PALM  rf.l  and  -FERGUS.] 
a.  Bearing  or  producing  palm-trees.  rare~°.  b. 
Bearing  or  carrying  'palms'  or  palm-  branches. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Paliiiiferons,  .  .bearing  or  yeelding 
Palm  or  Date  Trees;  also  victorious.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
Iniq.  376  Satan  is  bound,  the  Palmiferous  Company  tri- 
umphs, and  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  is  seen  upon  Earth. 
1866  NEALE  Sequences  #  Hymns  57  Christ's  own  Martyrs, 
valiant  cohort,  White-robed  and  pajmiferous  throng. 

Palmification  (predmifik-^i-Jsn).  [f.  L.  palma 
palm,  after  caprification.']  (See  quot). 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  72  The  Babylonians  suspended 
male  clusters  from  wild  dates  over  the  females  ;  .  .  the  process 
was  called  palinification. 

Palmill  (pae'lmin).  Chem.  [ad.  F.  palmine 
(Boudet  1832),  f.  L.  palma  (in  PALMA  CHUISTI)  + 
-IN.]  A  fatty  substance  obtained  on  treating  castor- 
oil  with  nitric  peroxide.  Now  called  ricinelaidin. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  431  Palmin  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Palming  (pa-mirj),  vbl.  sbl  [-ING  1.]  The 
action  of  PALM  v. 

1.  Touching  or  grasping  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.     (In  quot.  1686  with  play  on  sense  2.) 

1686  DRYDEN  Sp.  Fryar  n.  iii,  (He  strokes  her  Face)  .. 
Goin.  Hold,  hold,  Father,.  .Palming  is  always  held  foul  Play 
amongst  Gamesters.  1734  FIELDING  Univ.  Gallant  in. 
Wks.  1882  X.  75  There's  no  good  ever  comes  of  romping 
and  palming  :  I  never  gave  my  hand  to  any  man  without  a 
glove—  except  Sir  Simon. 

2.  The  action  of  concealing  something  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  as  in  cheating  at  cards  or  dice, 
or  in  conjuring. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  17  Spent  ..  in  palming, 
napping,  with  how  to  fix  a  Die  for  any  purpose.  1710 
H.  BEDFORD  l^ind.  Ch.  Eng.  Pref.  54  The  palming  by  Re- 
ligious Juglers.  1803  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  326  Palming,  or 
handling  the  cards  —  so  called  from  the  cards  being  secured 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  1899  Daily  News  6  May  8/5  Such 
as  are  fond  of  palming  and  conjuring. 

3.  attrib. 

l8iz  BYRON  Waltz  xiii,  Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the 
modest  Turk,  If  'nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work?' 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Diet,,  Painting-racket,  secreting 
money  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Pa-lming,  vbl.  sb*    [f.  PALM  j*.i  4  +  -ING  i  ;  cf. 

blackberrying,  etc.]     Gathering  '  palms  '. 
1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  396  It  is  still  customary  .  .  to 
o  a  palming  .  .  on   Palm   Sunday   morning  ;  .  .  gathering 
ranches  of  the  willow  or  sallow  with  their  grey.  .buds. 
Pa-lming,  ppl.  a.  l   [f.  PALM  v.  +  -ING  2.]    That 

palms  ;  touching  or  grasping  with  the  hand. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  II.  i,  But  country-dances  l..to  run 

the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of  amorous  palming  puppies. 

tPalming,///.a.2  Obs.  [f.  PALM  si*  +  -ING  2.] 
Of  a  deer's  horn  :  Bearing  palms. 

c  1400  [see  PALMED  a.  3]. 

Palmiped,  -pede  (parlmiped,  -pfd),  a.  and 
sb.  [ad.  L.  palmipes,  palmiped-em,  f.  palma  PALM 
i*.2  +  pes,  ped-em  foot.] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  bird:    Having  palmate  feet  (see 
PALMATE  a.  2)  ;  web-footed. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  Ij  Min.  Introd.,  Birds  which 
are.  .  granivorous,  as  the.  .barnicle..  palmipede  daw.  1694 
RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  200,  I  fancied  they  were 
no  palmiped  Bird.  1850  Frasers  Mag.  XLII.  28  She 
would  lead  her  palmipede  brood  to  the  water. 

B.  sb.  A  web-footed  bird. 
In  pi.  often  as  L.  palmipedes  (-diz). 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  Table  (1660)  95  Having  their 
feet  Whole  and  plain,  and  are  called  Palmipedes,  as  the 
Swan,  Goose,  Ducks.  1681  GREW  Musxum  67  Of  Palmi- 
pede's, or  Webfopted  Fowles.  1691  RAYOrrt//V«  (1692)  150 
Water-Fowl,  which  are  Palmipeds,  or  whole-footed.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  in  Scot,  in  1772,  312  The  little  Petrel  — 
these  are  the  last  of  the  palmipeds.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  <$• 
Teeth  (1855)  62  In  the  palmipedes  or  web-footed  order. 

So  f  Palmi  'pedous  a.  Obs.  =  prec.  A. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  i.  (1686)  191  The  Pelican 
is  palmipedous  or  fin-footed  like  Swans  and  Geese. 
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Palmist  (palmist,  pa-mist),  [f.  PALM  sl>.2  + 
-IST;  perh.  back-formation  f.  PALMISTRY.]  =next. 

1886  Pall  Mull  G.  16  July  4/1  There  is  a  Sibyl's  cave, 
where  a  hardened  palmist  will  tell  your  fortune  and  your 
future.  1892  Literary  World  20  May  485  The  phrenologist 
and  the  palmist  take  infinite  pains  to  dispel  the  prevailing 
ignorance. 

Falmister  (pse'lm-,  pa-mist3j).  Now  rare. 
Also  5-7  palmester,  6  -estrer.  [In  15-1 7th  c. 
palmester,  also  palmestrer,  app.  {.palmestry,  PAL- 
MISTKY  :  cf.  sorcer-er,  sorcer-y,  etc.]  One  who 
practises  palmistry;  one  who  professes  to  tell 
people's  characters  and  fortunes  by  examining  the 
palms  of  their  hands  ;  a  chiromancer. 

a  1500  P.  JOHNSTON  Thre  Deid  Pollis  42  Quhat  phis- 
namour,  or  perfyt  palmester.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Casliglione's 
Coiirtyer  iv.  (1577)  X  iij  b,  Palmestrers  by  the  visage  know 
many  times  the  conditions,  and  otherwhile  the  thoughts  of 
men.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Cliiromantes . . ,  a  Palmester. 
1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  63  These  three  Muscles  make 
that  fleshy  part  of  the  thombe,  which  Palmesters  do  terme 
the  hill  of  Mars.  1594  CAREW  Hitarte's  Exam.  Wits  xii. 
(1506)  183  Imagination,  .inuitetha  man  to  be  a  witch, super- 
stitious, ..  a  palmister,  a  fortune-teller,  a  1670  HACKET  Cent. 
Serm.  (1675)  424  No  soothsayer,  no  Palmester,  no  judicial 
Astrologer  is  able  to  tell  any  man  the  event  of  his  life. 
1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Commw.  III.  vi.  cxiv.  639  note,  Fortune- 
tellers, clairvoyants,  palmisters,  and  seers. 

Palmistry  (pse-lm-,  pa-mistri).  Forms:  5 
pawmestry,  6-7  palmestrie,  palmistrie,  (6 
paulmistrie,  palmastry,  palmesy,  pampestrie, 
-y,  6-8  palmestry),  6-  palmistry.  [ME.  f. 
paume,  paline,  PALM  (of  the  hand)  +  an  element 
(orig.  -estrie,  -estry)  of  obscure  origin,  which  has 
been  gradually  changed  to  -istry,  so  that  the 
word  now  appears  like  a  derivative  of  the  igth  c. 
palmist,} 

1.  Divination  by  inspection  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  the  art  or  practice  of  telling  persons'  char- 
acters and  fortunes  by  examination  of  the  lines 
and  configurations  of  the  palm ;  chiromancy. 

1420  I.VDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  870  Adryomancy,  Orno- 


Act  22  Hen.  I  III,  c.  12  Some  of  them  feynynge  them  selfes 
to  haue  knowlage  in  physike,  phisnamie,  palmestrie  or  other 
craftie  sciences.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Chiromanlia,  palmestry. 
1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Veig.  De  Invent.  \.  xviii.  34  b,  Chiro- 
mantie.. called  commonly  Palmistry.  1562  Lane.  Wills  I. 
(1857)  183  On  litle  boke  of  palmesy.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  23  Egiptians  . .  practising  paulmistrie  to  such 
would  know  their  fortunes.  1575  Mirr.  Mag.,  Bladudtf*  b, 


Palmestry,  and  dines  On  all  her  Fortune-telling  Lines. 
1:1704  PRIOR  Henry  %  Emma  133  A  frantic  gipsy.. With 
the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals.  1832  DE  QUINCEY 
Charlemagne  Wks.  XIII.  160  note,  It  is  in  fact  upon  this 
infinite  variety  in  the  superficial  lines  of  the  human  palm, 
that  palmistry  is  grounded. 

attrib.    1899  Daily  News  21  July  5/1  There  were  raffles, 
a  palmistry  tent,  and  a  cafe  chantant.   1900  PINERO  Gay  Ld. 
Quex  ii.  87  The  palmistry  profession  is  a  flourishing  one. 
b.  Jig.  (ii(»tfe-uses.~) 

1841  DE  QUINCEY  Rhetoric  Wks.  1860  XI.  407  The  im- 
possibility of  finding  any  two  leaves  of  a  tree  that  should  be 
mere  duplicates  of  each  other,  in  what  we  might  call  the 
palmistry  of  their  natural  marking.  187^7  STUBBS  Lect.  Med. 
ff  Mod.  Hist.  (1886)  76  A  science  of  historical  palmistry. . 
that  attempts  to  refer,  .every  manuscript  to  its  own  country, 
district,  age,  school,  and  even  individual  writers. 

2.  Applied  allusively  to  the  use  of  the  hands  in 
applause  (qnot.  1698),  or  in  pocket-picking  (quot. 
1711),  or  to  bribery  (quot.  1828  :  cf.  PALM  rf.2  I  b, 
PALM  v.  5) ;  also  used  erroneously  as  =  sleight  of 
hand  (cf.  PALM  v.  2). 

1698  FARQUHAR  Love  #  Bottle  tv.  ii,  If  you  would  tell  a 
poet  his  fortune,  you  must  gather  it  from  the  palmistry  of  the 
audience.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  130  F  3  He  found  his 
Pocket  was  picked  :  That  being  a  Kind  of  Palmistry  at  which 
this  Race  of  Vermin  [Gipsies]  are  very  dextrous.  1828 
Burton's  Diary  III.  535  note,  If  he  would  only,  by  an 
allowed  and  weM-understood  palmistry,  conciliate  '  a  king  of 
heralds  ',  that  prime  officer  in  the  court  of  honour,  .would 
presently  discover  among  '  old  registers ',  arms . .  belonging 
to  the  applicant's  remote  '  ancestors '.  1859  WRAXALL  tr.  A'. 
Houdin  lii.  26,  I.. devoted  myself  to  the  manipulation  of 
cards  and  palmistry.  Ibid.  xii.  175,  1  had  recourse  to 
palmistry  to  influence  his  decision. 

tPa'lmit.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  paltnes,  palmit- 
em.~]  A  shoot  or  sprig  of  a  vine. 

1637  THORNLEY  tr.  Longus'  Dapknis  ff  Chloe  48  The  vines 

Srotrude  their  palmits  towards  the  ground.  Ibid.  185 
unches  of  Grapes  hanging  still  upon  their  palmits. 

Palmita,  obs.  f.  PALMETTO  ;  see  also  PELAMYD. 

Falmitate  (pas'lmiteit).  Chem.  [f.  PALMIT-JC 
+  -ATE  4.]  A  salt  of  palmitic  acid. 

1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chetn.  49  The  Potassium  Palmitate, 
Stearate  and  Oleate  are  then  removed.  1880  J.  W.  LEGG  Bile 
54  Some  soaps,  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  palmitate,  Stearate, 
and  oleate  of  soda  are  found  in  the  bile. 

Falmite  (prc-lmait).  [ad.  Sp.  and  Tg.palmito, 
S.  Afr.  Du.  palmiet :  see  PALMETTO.] 

fl.  Some  kind  of  palmetto;  in  quot.  1595  ?the 
fibre  of  some  variety  of  palm.  Obs. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  359  Theyr  drynke  is  eyther  water  or 
the  iuse  that  droppeth  from  the  cut  braunches  of  the  barren 
date  trees  cauled  Palmites.  1595  R.  HASI.ETON  in  Arb.  Gar- 


PALMOSCOPY. 

tier  VIII.  382  Tying  them  [sheepskins]  together  over  my 
shoulders  and  under  my  arms  with  Palmite.  .a  weed  like 
to  that  whereof  our  hand-baskets  are  made  [at  Majorca], 

2.  A  South  African  aquatic  plant,  Pi-ionium 
Palmita  (N.O.  Juncace&},  growing  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  bearing  a  tuft  of  large  serrated  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  affording  a  strong  fibre. 

[1834  BURCHELL  Trav.  I.  91  Most  of  the  rivers  which  we 
passed,  are  choked  up  with  the  plant  called  Palmiet  by  the 
colonists.]  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  25  Girt  by  the  palmhe's 
leafy  screen. 

Palmitic  (pcelmilik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  pal- 
mitique  (Fre"my  1840),  arbitrarily  f.  }-,.  palma  PALM 
sbJ-  (or?F.  palmite  pith  of  the  palm-tree)  +  -ic. 

The  natural  formations  from  palma  would  have  been 
palmic,  palmin^  etc. ;  but  these  were  preoccupied  by  deriva- 
tives of  Palma  Christi  (castor  oil).] 

Of  or  obtained  from  palm-oil;  \T\palmiticacid\  a 
fatty  acid  (C16H32O2)  contained  in  palm-oil  and  in 
vegetable  and  animal  fats  generally  ;  a  colourless 
substance,  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter  thnn 
water,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  394  Palmitic  Acid. .Is  ob- 
tained most  readily  from  palm  oil,  the  solid  portion  of  which 
consists  chiefly  of  the  glycerin  compound  of  palmitic  acid. 
1871  ROSCOE  Elem,  Chem,  334  This  palmitic  acid  bears  the 
same  relation  to  cetyl  alcohol  as  acetic  acid  does  to  common 
or  ethyl  alcohol. 

Palm  it  in  (pas'lmitin).  Chem.    [a.  Y.palmitint 

(Fre*my  1840).  f.  as  prec.  +-ine,  -IN  1.]    A  natural 

fat  contained  in  palm-oil  and  many  other  animal 

and   vegetable   fats,   obtained   as   a   white   solid, 

the    tripalmitate    of   glyceryl,    C3H5(ClflH3iO2)3. 

!    In  pi.   applied  to  the  palmitates  of  glyceryl  or 

i    glycerides  of  palmitic  acid  in  general ;  the  above 

being  distinctively  called  tripalmitin. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  368  Palmitin  ..\s  con- 
I    tained  abundantly  in  palm  oil,  from  which  it  has  received 
I    its  name.     1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chetn.  42  Palmitin  is  an 
,    important  constituent  of  palm  oil  or  butter,  and  also  exists 
;    in  human  and  other  soft  fats  to  a  considerable  extent.     1866- 
1    77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.   IV.  335  Palmitates  of  Glyceryl  or 
Palmitins.     Monopalmitin^  . .  Dipatmitin,  . .  Tripalmitin. 
1877  —  Fffivnes*  Chem.  1 1.  299  By  cautious  pressure  it  [palm- 
oil]  may  be  separated  into  fluid  olein  and  solid  palmitin. 
Palmito,  obs.  form  of  PALMETTO. 
Palmi- veined,  Palmivorous :  see  PALMI-. 
Palm-leaf  (pa'mrl/f).     A  leaf  of  the  palm-tree, 
used  for  thatching,  or  for  making  hats,  baskets, 
etc.,  and  esp.,  in  the  Southern  U.S.,  as  a  fan. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  58  All  the  houses., 
are  covered  with  palm-leaves.  1802  SOUTHEV  Thalaba  in. 
xxiii,  Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow. 
1871  KINGSLEV  At  Last  x,  A  small  sugar-press  . .  under  a 
roof  of  palm-leaf. 

b.  Short  for  palm-leaf  'hat. 

1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom'sC.  viii,  Sam  soon  appeared, 
!    palm-leaf  in  hand,  at  the  parlour  door.    1854  MARY  HOLMES 
I     Tempest  fy  Sunshine  15  So  mounting  Prince  again,  he  gave 
his  old  palm-leaf  three  flourishes  round  his  head. 

C.  attrib.  Made  of  a  palm-leaf  or  palm-leaves. 
1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  34/1,  I  saw  them  first 
at  their  work  (basket -making,  and  the  manufacture  of  palm- 
leaf  hats).     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  427  Above  all 
is  a  roof  of  palm-leaf  mats,  in  good  old  Coast  style. 

Palmless  (pa-mles),  a.  [f.  PALM sbl  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  palm-trees. 

1894  B.  THOMSON  S.  Sea  Yarns  185  The  bitter  winds  and 
the  sterile  palmless  shore, 

Palmiet  (pa-mlet).  Entom.  [f.  PALM  sb$  a  d 
+  -LET.]  =  PALHULA. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  III.  xxxiii.  370  Palmula  (the 
Palmiet).  A  minute  accessory  joint  between  the  claws, 
answering  to  the  Plantula  in  the  legs. 

Palm-oil.  [In  sense  i,  f.  PALM  sb±  +  OIL;  in 
2,  f.  PALM  j£.2,  with  humorous  allusion  to  sense  i.] 

1.  Oil  produced  by  various  species  of  palm-tree ; 
esp.  that  obtained  from  the  fruit-pulp  of  the  Oil 
Palm  (Elseis  guineensis)  of  West  Africa,  which  in 
cooler  climates  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  butter 
and  of  an  orange-red  colour ;  it  is  used  as  food  by 
the  natives,  and  elsewhere  for  making  soap  and 
candles,  lubricating  machinery,  etc. 

1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  xvi.  (1721)  267  The  Palm-oil.. is  ob- 
1  tained  by  Contusion  and  Expression.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist. 
|  Drugs  I,  136  Palm  Oil.  is  an  unctuous  Liquor,  as  thick  as 
|  Butter.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  204  Palm  oil  is  used 
j  in  England  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap, 
I  but  with  the  Africans  it  is  an  article  of  food. 

attrib.  1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Wand.  IV.  Africa  II.  MS 
I  '  Palm -oil -chop '  is  the  curry  of  Western  Africa.  1896  SIR 
I  H.  H.  JOHNSTON  in  Daily  News  o  Dec.  10/2  The  sneered 
'  at '  palm-oil-ruffians  '  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  who 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  unconsciously  abolish  the 
i  slave  trade.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  208  The 
j  Negroes  cook  uniformly  very  well,  and  at  moments  are  ID- 
i  spired  in  the  direction  of  palm-oil  chop  and  fish  cooking. 

2.  humorously.    That  with  which  the  palm  is 
'greased'  or  'anointed';  money  given  as  a  douceur 
or  bribe;  a  '  tip'. 


368,  I  had  plenty  of  money,  and  '  pain.  „..  e-v 
those  latitudes  as  in  our  more  civilized  communities.  1890 
E.  A.  KING  Ital.  High-ways  190  Palm-oil  will  always  pro- 
duce  temporary  blindness  in  the  officials. 

Palmoscopy  (pselmp-sk^pi).  Med.    [f.  Gr.  rraA- 
juos  pulsation  +  -aKoiria  -SCOPY.]     (See  quots.) 


PALM  SUNDAY. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Palmoscopia,  Med.  Term  for 
divination  or  prognostication  from  palpitation,  as  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  bowels,  or  muscles  :  palmoscopy.  1890  J.  S. 
HILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  II.  280  Palmoscopy.  .Observation 
of  the  beats  of  the  heart  or  of  the  pulse. 

Palm  sack  :  see  SACK  s/>.'2 
Palm  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next  before 
Easter,  observed  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  in  the  mediaeval 
church,  and  still  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  other 
churches,  by  processions  in  which  branches  of 
palm  or  (in  northern  regions)  other  trees  (see  PALM 
rf.l  2,  4)  are  carried. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  29  margin,  Dys  gebyraft 
feower  wucon  a-r  middan  wyntra  &  on  palm-sunnanda??. 
c  1190  Bektt  1855  in  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  159  Ase  ore  louerd  a- 
palme-sonenday.  c  syx>  St.  Brandan  348  Aboute  Palm- 
sonede  hi  bihufde  about  faste.  1375  HARBOUR Bruce\\.  100 
[Thai]  helde  the  sege  full  stulwardly  Quhill  palmesonday  wes 
passit  by.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  (Rolls)  1. 202  In  eeldir  dales, 
whanne  processioun  was  mad  in  the  Palme-Sundai  bifore 
masse.  1530  PALSGR.  251/2  Palmesonday,  pasques  Jlevry, 
dimanche  de  blanches.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  Mar.,  [At 
Rome)  On  Palm  Sunday  there  was  a  greate  procession  after 
a  papal  masse.  1818  SCOTT  F.  Maid  Perth  xxi.  On  the  3oth 
of  March  next  to  come,  being  Palm  Sunday. 
attrio.  1563  FOXE  A.  .$•  M.  1712/2  Vpon  Satterdaye 
being  Palme  Sonday  Euen.  1617  DRAYTON  Miseries  O. 
Margaret  in  Batt.  Agincourt  etc.  99  Fatall  Towton  that 
Palme-Sunday  fight.  1874  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees) 
109  note.  The  battle  of  Towton,  which  was  called  Palm- 
Sunday  Field. 

So  f  Palmsun  even,  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday 
(obs.) ;  also  Pa  Imsun  a.,  occurring  on  or  about 
Palm  Sunday  (cf.  Whitsun) ;  Falmiun  z>.  dial. 
(see  quot.  1779). 

1571  Salir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  218  On  Palmsoneuin 
this  paper  I  compleit.  £1605  Acc.-bk.  W.  Wray  in  Anti- 
f  vary  XXXI  I.  213  The  21  day  of  Aprill,  beinge  palme sonn 
even.  1779  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIX.  580  With  us  in  the  North, 
tliechildrengooutintothenclds..apalmsoningorpalmsning, 
as  they  call  it,  and  gather  the  flowering  buds  of  the  sallow 
1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  43  The  Palmsun  Horse  Show,  at 
Malton. 

Palm-tree  (pa-m,tr«).     A  tree  of  the  order 

Palmacese  or  Palmm  :   =  PALM  sbl  i. 

C9SO  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xv.  4  Suz  Sio  palm-treo  [L. 
palmes\  ne  inie^c  jebrenge  uaestem  from  him  seolfum  buta 
geuuniga  in  wmfcearde.  c  1000  J£LFRIC  Exod.  xv.  27  pzr 
wzron  twelf  wyllas  and  hundseofontiz  palmtreowa.  c  1*50 
Gen.  «,  Ex.  3305  An  ten  and  sexti  palme  tren  bi  So  welles 
men  mijte  sen.  01300  Cursor  M.  11660  A  palme  tre  sco 
sagh  hir  bi.  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirnrg.  iv.  147  Some 
allowe,  that  the  water  be  drawen  out  wyth  the  woode  of  a 
palmetre,  or  drye  elder.  1634  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  xviii.  §  6 
The  palmtree.  .was  as  true  an  emblcme  or  hieroglyphick  of 
righteousnesse  or  justice,  as  the  sword  is  of  authority,  and 
power.  1841  LONGF.  Slave's  Dream  ii,  Beneath  the  palm 
trees  on  the  plain  Once  more  a  King  he  strode. 

b.  Applied  popularly  to  other  trees :  see  PALM 
sb.l  4. 

l653  WALTON  Angler  Hi.  92  You  see  some  Willows  or  Palm 
trees  bud  and  blossome  sooner  then  others  do.  1736  PEGGE 
Ktnticisms,  Palm-tree,  a  yew-tree.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.  s.v., 
Ihere  is,  m  . .  Woodnesborough,  a  public-house  called  ' The 
Palm-tree ',  which  bears  for  its  sign  a  clipped  yew  tree. 
C.  attrib. 

1781  SMEATHMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  167  note.  The 
caterpillar  or  maggot  of  the  Palm-tree  Snout-beetle,  Curculio 
Palmarum,  which  is  served  up  at  all  the  luxurious  tables 
of  the  West  Indian  epicures,  .as  the  greatest  dainty  of  the 
Western  world,  igoj  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  v.  Notes,  Wks.  1838 
IV.  210  Houses  made  of  palm-tree  branches. 

I  Palmula  (pje-lmirfla).  Entom.  [mod.L.,  dim. 
of  L.  palma  palm.]  A  process  between  the  tarsal 
claws  in  certain  insects. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol  III.  xxxv.  692  You  will  find 

etween  the  claws  [of  Lamellicorns]  a  minute  hut  con- 
spicuous joint  terminated  by  two  bristles  which  seem  to 
numc  the  ungula  and  its  claws ;  these  parts  are  what  are 
denominated  the  palmula,  plantula,  and  pseiidonychia. 
"895  Camtridf*  ffat.  Hist.  V.  105  A  lobe  or  process ..  very 
varied  in  different  Insects,  called  empodium,  arolium,  pal- 
mula, plaimila.  pseudonychium,  or  pulvillus. 

Palmus  Christi,  variant  of  PALMA  CHBISTI. 

'53°  PALSGR.  251/2  Palmus  christi  an  herbe. 

Palmy  (pa-mi),  si.  Sc.  Also  pammie,  paw- 
mie.  [Corresponds  to  F.  paumee  '  coup  dans  la 
main '  (Littre") ;  but  OK.  paumee,palm(e  =  It.  pal- 
mata,  Pr.,  Sp.,Fg.pa!mada,  had  the  sense  '  a  slap 
with  the  palm ';  cf.  med.L.  pa/mata  (Du  Cange), 
I.  palma  Vk.iM.sb?  Cf.  PALMER  j*.3]  A  stroke 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  given  as  a  punishment. 

1785  R.  FORBES  Poems  (1812)  95  Nac  school  being  in,  Our 
pammics  o  er,  syne  aff  we VI  rin.  1826  GALT  Lairds  iv, 

here  was  na  a  day  I  didna  get  a  pawmybut  ane,  and  on  it 
I  got  twa  ,8M  H.  MILLER  Sch.  «,  Schm.  (,858)  142  The 

me  number  of  palmies,  well  laid  on,  were  awarded  to  each 

!/??  ?'  ?T  Apr-  '(00  He  got '  •  many  a  '  Paln>y  '  on  h'S  hand 
with  a  thick  strap  of  leather. 


. 

Palmy  (pa-mi),  a.    [f.  PALM  rf.i  +  -T.] 
•I.  Containing  or  abounding  in  palms  ;  of 
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2.  fig.  Bearing  or  worthy  to  'bear  the  palm', 
triumphant,  flourishing;  esp.  in  palmy  state  (a 
Shaksperian  phrase),  palmy  days. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  1,3  In  the  most  high  and  palmy 
state  of  Rome.  1617  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Forth  Feasting 
Poems  (1656)  1 52  And  like  Augustus  palmy  Raigne  be  deem'd 
1706  HURKK  Kfrtc.  Peace  \.  Wks.  VIII.  82  In  the  high  and 
palmy  state  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  it  fell  to  the  ground 
without  a  struggle,  a  1854  H.  REKU  Lai.  Brit.  Potts  (1857) 
ix.  301  The  period  was  a  palmy  one  for  men,  who  held  a  pen 
of  power.  1893  J.  C.  IEAFFRESON  Bk.  of  Recoil.  (1894)  L 
xiii.  218  Persons  who  belonged  to  the  brotherhood  m  its 
palmy  days. 

Palmyra  (pselmaU-ra).  Forms:  7  palmero, 
8  palmeira,  palmira,  9  palmyra.  [Formerly 
palmeira,  a.  Pg.  palmeira  (It.  palmero,  Sp.  pal- 
mera)  palm-tree  :  cf.  PALMER  sb*  fryer's  palmero 
may  have  been  from  an  It.  source.  The  mod. 
spelling  is  app.  erroneously  conformed  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Palmyra,  Gr.  IIoA^tipa,  a  city  of  Syria.] 

A  species  of  palm  (Borassus  jlabelliformis) ,  with 
rounded  fan-shaped  leaves,  and  large  roundish 
drupes  each  containing  three  seeds ;  commonly 
cultivated  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  important  for 
its  variety  of  uses. 

The  wood  is  used  as  timber;  the  leaves  for  thatch,  matting, 


are  used  as  food,  etc. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Indiat,  P.  199  The  Poorer  [Buildings] 
are  made  of  Boughs  or  Oleas  of  the  Palmeroes,  or  Leafs  of 
Teke.  1718  Propag.  Gosp.  in  East  III.  85  (Y.)  Leaves  of 
a  Tree  called  Palmeira.  1778  R  ORME  Milit.  Trans.  Ind. 
1 1.  90  The  interval  . .  was  planted  with  rows  of  palmira  and 


twenty-nine  of  which  were  fruitful  palmyras  capable  of 
supporting  a  native  family. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 


es.     I764GOLDSM.  Trav.  70  The  naked  negro.. 


rudiment  of  a  palp.     1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  iv.  167. 

Palp  (pzelp),  v.  rare.    [ad.  L.  palpare  to  touch 
softly,   pat,   caress,    coax,   flatter;    cf.    F.  palper   \ 
(i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  '  to  handle  gently . .  also, 
to  flatter,  soothe '  (Cotgr.),  It.  palpare] 

trans.  To  touch,  feel;    to  handle  gently,  pat. 
Alsoyfc.  To  speak  fair  to,  flatter,  cajole. 

'534  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  218  That  they  may  palpe 
and  clayme,  also  handle  as  blyndc  men  dothe  in  darknes. 
1650  T.  VAUGHAN  Anthroposophia  To  Rdr.,  Aquinas  palps 
him  gently,  Scotus  makes  him  winch.  1657  THORNLEY  tr. 
Longus'  Daphnis  *t  Chloe  187  He  began  to  palpe  him  with 
soft  words.  1793  GIBBON  Lett.  Misc.  Wks.  1706  1. 291, 1  sent 
for  Farquhar,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  skilful  surgeon. 
After  viewing  and  palping,  he  ..desired  to  call  in  assistance. 

Palp,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAP,  teat 

Palpability  (pxlpabHiti).  [f.  next  +  -ITT. 
Cf.  V.  palpability.']  The  quality  of  being  palpable; 
concr.  a  palpable  person  or  thing. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKRR  Spirits  *  Divels  342  Concerning 
the  non  visibility  and  palpability  of  spirits,  c  1714  POPE,  etc. 


The  Palmyra  Palm  . .  is  the  most  common  palm  of  India. 
1900  G.  SMITH  Twelve  Pioneer  Missionaries  196  The  pal- 
myra-climbers make  use  of  a  sort  of  movable  girdle  to  help 
them  in  climbing  the  trees. 

Palmyre  (p^-lmsi»j).  rare-",  [ad.  mod.L. 
Palmyra.}  A  sea-worm  of  the  genus  Palmyra  of 
marine  polychaetous  annelida.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Palois,  obs.  form  of  PALACE. 

II  Falolo  (pal<M'li»).      [Native  name  in  Samoa 
and   Tonga.]      A  nereid   worm   (Palolo  viridis), 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  esteemed 
as   food   by  the   natives,   who   catch   it   when   it    ; 
annually  visits  the  shores  to  spawn. 

1895  Edin.  Rev.  July  102  The  palplo  worm,  greatly  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Pacific  islanders.  1003  Daily 
Chron,  31  Jan.  3/2  A  very  interesting  account .. of  the  well- 
known  annual  fishery  of  the  Palolo  worm. 

II  Falombino  (pselftobrno).  [It.  palombino 
(L.  palumbfnus)  dove-coloured,  f.  palomba,  -bo 
pigeon,  dove.]  A  greyish-white  Italian  marble. 

1861  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  \Vestm.  Abbey  (1863)  97  The  palom- 
bino is  a  white  stone,  not  unlike  clunch,  only  much  harder. 

fPalour.  Obs.  Also  6-8  pallour.  [ad.  F. 
palourde :— late  pop.  L.  pelorida,  for  cl.  "L.peloris, 
-idem,  a.  Gr.  irfAoi/w's,  -iSa  giant-mussel.]  A  bivalve 
shell-fish ;  a  kind  of  cockle  or  mussel. 

1589  RIDER  Biol.  Schol.,  Fishes  1722  A  pallour,  a  shell  fish. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  443  The  Palours  also  doe  mollifie 
and  soften  the  bellie  [El petorides  emolliunt  ahmm}.  1611 
COTGR.,  Clonisse,  the  little,  sharpe,  and  muddie  cockle, 
tearmed,  a  Palour.  Ibid.,  Pallourae,  a  little,  narrow,  and 
seldome-gaping  Cockle,  which  we  also  call,  a  Palour.  1657 
C.  BECK  Univ.  Charac.  I  v.  Pallour  fish.  1694  MOTTEUX 
Rahelais  iv.  Ix.  (1737)  246  Chcvins,  Pallours. 

Palox,  Paloys,  obs.  ff.  POLE-AX,  PALACE. 
Palp   (pselp),   sb.    Zool.      [a.  F.  palpe,  ad.  L. 
palpus.']    A  feeler :  =  PALPUS. 
1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.  etc.,s.v.  Patpators,  A  family  of 


PALPAL. 

!  Mem.  Marl.  Srriblerus  xiv,  He  it  was  that  fiw  found  out 
I  the  Palpability  of  Colours.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  (,864)  77  In 
i  the  shape  of  any  Viola,  or  Julia,  or  other  mch  nattering [pal. 
pability.  1873  M.ARNOLD  Lit.  If  Dogma  (1876)  64  The  word 
Eternal  has  less  of  particularity  and  palpability  for  the 
imagination. 

Palpable  (parlpab'l),  a.  (adv.)  Also  6  -abil, 
-yble.  [ad.  late  L.palpabilis  (Orosins),  {.palpare  : 
see  PALP  v.  and  -ABLE.  Cf.  F.  palpable  (14-1  tth  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  That  can  be  touched,  felt,  or  handled ;  appre- 
|   hensible  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  tangible,  sensible. 
Palpable  darkness  (tenebrae  tam  densae  ut  palpari  queant, 
darkness  which  may  be  felt '  Exod.  x.  21),  thick,  gross,  utter 
darkness  (a  strong  figure  of  speech).     In  palpable  hit,  the 
ong.  physical  sense  often  passes  into  sense  2. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  fame  n.  361  That  he  may  shake  hem 
be  tlie  biles,  So  palpable  they  shulden  be.  c  1450  Afirnr 
Saluacioun  4355  Ferefulst  derknesse  palpable.  1558  Bf. 
WATSON  Sea.  Sacram.  viL  39  The  Sacrament,  signifieth  and 
representeth  the  same  visible,  mortal!,  and  palpable  bodye 
of  Christe  vpon  the  crosse.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  xxxii. 
375  There  chanced  to  be  a  Toggle  mist,  which  continued  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  so  thick  and  palpable,  as  men  could 
not  see  before  them.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  292  A  hit,  a 
very  palpable  hit.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  59  Such  an 
Object  as  shall  bee  palpable  now  as  well  as  Visible;  flesh  of 
our  flesh.  1786  tr.  BeckforoTs  I'athek  42  For  two  whole 
hours,  a  palpable  darkness  prevailed.  1799  G.  SMITH  Latora- 
I  tory  I.  9  Nealed  and  beaten  to  a  palpable  powder.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  L  ii.  18  The  stones  were  palpable  enough, 
carried  down  by  the  cataract, 
b.  Med.  Perceptible  by  palpation. 
1807  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  769  The  spleen  was  not  pal- 
pablc.  Ibid.  IV.  108  The  edge  of  the  liver  being  palpable. 
2.  trans/.  Readily  perceived  by  some  one  of  the 
other  senses,  as  the  sight,  hearing,  etc. ;  perceptible  ; 
plainly  observable,  noticeable,  patent 

c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  206  Merciful 
Leonard  !  gracious  and  benigne !  Snew  to  thy  servauntis 
som  palpable  sygne.  <ri4so  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Secrees  2568 
Evident  toknys  and  signes  palpable.  Of  a  fool  nyce  and 
varyable.  1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  6  Jan  ,  Dinner  . .  was  very 
good  ;  only  the  venison  pa^ty  was  palpable  beef,  which  was 
not  handsome.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  82  [Eyes  of 
spiders]  which  indeed  are  so  palpable  that  they  are  clearly 
to  be  seen  by  any  man  that  wants  not  his  own.  1766 
FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Worn.  (176;)  1.  vi.  236  What  is  dancing 
..but  the  harmony  of  motion  rendered  more  palpable  ?  1819 
BYRON  Juan  II.  xcvii,  For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew 
Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view.  1880  Miss 
BRADDON  Barbara  xxvi.  199  '  Head's  very  hot ',  said  the 
surgeon,  a  fact  also  painfully  palpable  to  the  patient. 

3.  fig.  Easily  perceived  ;  open  to  recognition  ; 
plain,  evident,  apparent,  obvious,  manifest. 

1543  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  61  b,  In  stormes  and  derkenes  of 
errours  more  palpable  then  in  the  seruitute  of  egypt.  1576 
FLEMING  Pancpl.  hpist.  281  The  ignoraunce  of  the  world 
is  grosse  and  palpable.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixv.  §  15 
Opinions  of  palpable  idolalne.  z6ia  BKINSI.KY  Lud.  Lit.  xx. 
(1627)  227  Keeping  all  in  palpable  ignorance  to  be  drawne 
to  dumb  Idols.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xiv.  440  Should'st 
thou  invent  Palpr.ble  faUehuods  ?  1864  UOWEN  Logic  ix.  295 
A  Circle  so  j  aK-able  as  this  would,  indeed,  be  committed  by 
no  one.  186;  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  vi.  559  Rejecting 
palpable  fables  and  contradictions. 
tB.  as  adv.  -  PALI-ABI.Y.  Obs 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  .\icholays  I'oy.  Kp.  Ded.,  To 
exclude  olde  men .  [is]  palpable  eroniuus.  \&rjS.  hoi.  Disc, 
agst.  Attticlir.  i.  ii.  83  Those  who.  .see  them  da.ly  with  our 
eyes, ..yea.. feele  them  palpable  with  our  bands. 

Pa-lpableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  palpable 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  «,  Mor.  8  b,  Such  is  the  palpablcnesse 
of  their  irregular  enormities.  1793  JKFFERSON  Writ.  11830) 
IV.  481  The  palpableness  of  these  resolutions  rendered  it 
impossible  the  House  could  reject  them.  1847  A.  BONNIE 
Disc.  iii.  39  Giving  to  the  abstractions  of  feeling  the  pal- 
pableness of  sense. 

Palpably  (pae-lpabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  -.] 
In  a  palpable  manner;  so  as  to  be  felt,  plainly 
seen,  observed,  etc. ;  clearly,  obviously,  manifestly. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  v.  viii.  (1886)  85  Doo  you 
not  see  how  reallie  and  palpablie  the  divell  tempted  and 
plagued  Job?  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xxii.  (1700)  246 
Things  . .  too  palpably  False  to  be  put  upon  us  now.  179? 
SMF.ATON  Edystone  L.  f 184  The  sea  salts  . .  render  the  wail 
visibly  and  palpably  moist.  1875  GLADSTONE  Clean.  VI.  195 
For  Italy  it  is  palpably  matter  of  life  or  death. 

f  Pa-lpabrize,  v.  Obs.  [Arbitrary  f.  L. palpare: 
see  PALPATE  z>.]  trans.  To  feel,  touch,  handle. 
(With  quot.  1623  cf.  PALP  v.) 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  119  They  cannot  grosly 
palpabrize  or  feele  God  with  their  bodily  fingers.  1623 
COCKERAM,  Palpabrize,  to  natter. 

Falpacle  (parlpak'l).  Zool.  [f.  L.  pa/p-us 
.feeler,  after  tentacle.']  A  tentacle-like  organ  in 
the  Siphonophora,  belonging  to  a  palpon. 

1888  HAECKEL  in  Challenger  Rep.,  Zool  XXVIII.  18 
Palpacles  or  Tasting  Filaments.  Under  this  designation 
I  include  only  the  long,  extremely  contractile,  hollow, 
simple  filaments,  which  occur  in  the  majority  of  Physonectae 
at  the  base  of  the  palpons.  1898  SEDGWICK  Student's  Text- 
bk.  Zool.  I.  139  The  palpacles  are  similar  organs  of  the 
palpons,  found  in  one  order. 

Palpal  (pse-lpal),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  moA.l-palpdlis, 
f.  palpus :  see  -AL.  Cf.  K.  palpal.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  serving  as  a  palp  or  feeler. 

Palpal  organ :  a  modification  of  the  termination  of  the 
pedipalp  of  a  male  spider,  which  serves  as  a  genital  organ. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lejc.,Palfalis,faJp*t*i,  F.nioxiol., 
applied  to  an  insect  having  palpi,,  .palpal:  palpale.  i»74 
MoGGRIDOE  Ants  Suppl.  299  The  terminal  palpal  ck"  • 


PALPATE. 

two  teeth  towards  its  base  on  the  underside.  1893  SHIPLEY 
&  MACBRIDE  Zool.  188  The  spermatozoa  are  conveyed  to  the 
palpal  organs  of  the  pedipalpi  of  the  male. 

Palpate  (parlpe't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
palpare  to  PALP.]  trans.  To  examine  by  the 
sense  of  touch;  to  feel;  spec,  as  a  method  of 
medical  examination. 

1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1151/1  The  bird  sifts  and 
strains  . .  the  mud  and  water  which  it  palpates  in  search  of 
food.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  655  Its  [the  spleen's] 
rounded  margin  can  be  readily  palpated. 

Pa-lpate,  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  palpat-us.] 
Furnished  with  palps. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  [see  PALPAL], 

Palpation  (paelp^'jan).  [ad.  L. palpation-em 
stroking,  flattering,  flattery,  n.  of  action  of  palpare 
to  PALP;  cf.  F.  palpation  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
Touching,  feeling  by  touch,  handling;  gentle 
handling  ;  spec,  medical  examination  by  feeling. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  19/2  Forthly  by  palpacion  of  his 
very  body.  1640  WATTS  tr.  Bacons  Adv.  Learn,  v.  ii.  226 
When  a  man  essayes  all  kind  of  Experiments  without 
sequence  or  method  that  is  a  meere  palpation  \L.  palpatio\ 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Palpation,  flattery,  cogging,  fair 
speaking,  soothing.  1688  [see  PALMATION  i].  1853  DUN- 
CLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Palpation,  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  mode  of  exploring  disease  by  feeling  . .  the  dis- 
eased organ.  1870  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  I.  xxil.  320 
A  hairy  thing  lay  by  his  side,  which  . .  he  examined  by  pal- 
pation, and  found  to  be  a  dog. 

attrio.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  898  The  presence  of 
emphysema  tends  to  mask  the  percussion  and  palpation  signs 
very  considerably. 

Pa'lpatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  palpal-,  ppl.  stem 
of  palpare  (PALP  v.) :  see  -OBY  2.]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  tending  to  palpation. 

1876  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  V.  76  Palpatory  percus- 
sion shows  a  distinct  increase  of  resistance  at  all  points. 

II  Palpebra  (pse-lp/M).    PI.  -SB.  Anat.  [L.] 

An  eyelid. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Palpebrse,  the  Eye-lids,  or  Coverings  of  the 
Eyes.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  quadrtipeds  the 
lower  Palpebra  is  moveable,  and  the  smaller.  1875  WALTON 
Dis.  Eye  137  (Edematous  swelling  of  the  palpebra. 

Palpebral  (pse'lpi'bral),  a.  [ad.  L.palpebralis, 
{.  palpebra  eyelid  +  -AL.  Cf.  F.  palpibral  (i 748  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eyelids ; 
esp.  in  designating  parts  connected  with  these,  as 
palpebral  arch,  artery,  muscle,  nerve,  vein,  etc. 

1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  76  The  lachrymal  artery  perforates 
the  palpebral  ligament  of  the  upper  eyelid,  . .  and  it  divides 
into  branches  that  supply  the  lids,  and  anastomose  with  the 
upper  and  lower  palpebral  arches.  1842  E.  WILSON  Anat. 
Vade  M.  (ed.  2)  281  The  Palpebral  arteries,  are  given  off 
from  the  ophthalmic.  1859  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t. 
\.  (1891)  14  What  I  should  call  a  palpebral  spasm,  affecting 
the  eyelid  and  muscles  of  one  side.  1880  FLOWER  in  Nature 
XXII.  99/i  Eyes  black,  the  palpebral  openings  elongated. 

[pAn  erroneous  definition  in  Dunglison? '  Relating  to  the 
eyebrows ',  is  repeated  in  the  American  Dictionaries.] 

Pa'lpebrate,".  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. palpebrat- 
us,  i. palpebra  :  see  -ATE2.]  Furnished  with  eyelids. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Palpe- 
orate,  having  eyelids. 

fPa'lpebre.  Obs.  rare-1.  \a..o\>s.~F.  palpebre 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L. palpebra.]  An  eyelid. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  D  iij,  The  pal- 
pebres  or  eye  lyddes,  the  nosethyrlles,  and  eares. 

Pa-lpebrous,  a.  rare.     (See  quots.) 

1846  SMART,  Palpcbrous,  having  large  brows.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Palpebrosus,  applied  to  the  Crocodilus palpe- 
brosus,  because  it  has  its  eyebrows  converted  into  a  single 
osseous  scutcheon  . . ;  palpebrous. 

t  Pa'lped,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  PALP  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
Felt ;  apprehended  by  the  touch.  Cf.  PALPABLE  i. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xv.  xlii,  Fearlesse  he  through 
the  palped  darknesse  scowres.  1613  —  Braz.  Age  Wks. 
1874  III.  206  And  bring  a  palped  darknesse  ore  the  earth. 
111639  WEBSTER  Appius  $  Virg.  in.  i,  His  smooth  crest 
hath  cast  a  palped  film  Over  Rome's  eyes. 

Palphrie,  -phry,  obs.  forms  of  PALFREY. 

Palpi,  pi.  of  PALPUS.     Palpicil:  seePALPociL. 

Palpicorn  (parlpikpin),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L. 
palpicornes,  pi.  of  palpicornis,  f.  palp-us  feeler  + 
cornu  horn.  Cf.  F.  palpicorne  (Cuvier).] 

A.  adj.   Having  palpi  like  horns  or  antennae; 
spec,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Palpicornes,  a  tribe  of 
pentamerous  beetles  having  slender  palpi  usually 
longer  than  the  antennae. 

1882  in  OGILVIE.  1886  in  CasscUs  Encycl.  Diet.  Mod. 
The  palpicorn  beetles  are  now  classed  as  Philkydrida. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  beetle  of  the  tribe  Palpicornes. 
[1832  GRIFFITH  Cuvier' s  Anitn.  Kingd.  XIV.  424  The  fifth 

family  of  the  Pentamerous  Coleoptera — Palpicornes.]    1882 
OGILVIE,  Palpicorn.     1886  in  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet. 
2.  A  long  labial  palp.  (Cent.  Diet.) 
Pa'lpifer.  Entom.     [f.  L.  palpus  PALP  sb.  + 
-fer    bearing,    bearer.]       An    outer   lobe   of    the 
maxilla,  bearing  the  maxillary  palp. 


division  between  the  palpifer  and  stipes  to  be  specially 
marked  here. 

Palpi'ferOUS,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  palpifer  ({. 
palpus)  +  -oua :  see  -FEBOUS  ;  cf.  F.  palpifire 
(Littre).]  Bearing  palps,  esp.  maxillary  palps. 
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1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  and  in  mod.  Diets.  1890 
Century  Diet,  s.v.,  Any  insect  which  has  palps  is  both  palpi- 
ferous  and  palpigerous,  but  mouth-parts  of  insects  are  either 
palpiferous  or  palpigerous,  according  as  they  bear  maxillary 
or  labial  palps. 

Palpiform  (pae-lpif^im),  a.  [f.  L.  palpus 
feeler  +  -FOKM  ;  cf.  F ' .palpiforme  (Littre').]  Having 
the  form  of  or  resembling  a  palp,  palpus,  or  feeler. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  305.  1826  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiL  341  A  pair  of  biarticulate  palpi- 
form  organs.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  609  The  palpiform  nata- 
tory appendage  of  the  thoracic  legs. 

Palpiger  (pse'lpidjaj).  Entom.  [f.  L.  palpus 
+  -ger  carrying,  carrier.]  The  part  of  the  labinm 
of  an  insect  which  bears  the  labial  palpi. 

1841  NEWMAN  Hist.  Insects  160  The  labial  feelers  or  labio- 
palpi  originate  one  on  each  side  of  the  palpiger.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  403  Between  the  mentum 
and  the  ligula,  on  each  outer  edge  of  the  labium,  asmall  piece, 
the  palpiger,  is  articulated.  1893  WATERHOUSE  Labium  etc. 
6  The  part  that  bears  the  labial  palpi. ..  called  the  palpiger 
by  Newman. 

FalpigeroUS  (poelpi-dgeras),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ous.]  Having  or  bearing  palpi  or  feelers. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlviii.  IV.  451  Eleutkerata 
(Coleoptera  L.).  Maxilla  naked,  free,  palpigerous.  1870 
ROLLF.STON  Anim.  Life  73  A  largely  developed  and  palpi- 
gerous  labium. 

Palpitant  (poHpitant),  a.  [a.  F.  palpitant 
(1519  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  palpitant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  palpitare:  see  next.]  Palpitating. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  iv,  The  Grocer,  palpitant, 
with  drooping  lip,  sees  his  Sugar  taxe.  1864  LOWELL 
Fireside  Trav.  195  Cascades,  delicately  palpitant  as  a  fall 
of  northern  lights.  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  312  Pal- 
pitant with  memories  From  streets  and  altars. 

Palpitate  (parlpite't),  v.  [f.  L.  palpitat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  palpitare  to  move  frequently  and  quickly, 
tremble,  throb,  freq.  oi  palpare  PALP  v.  Cf.  F. 
palpiter  (i6thc.  in  Godef.  Compl.).] 

1.  intr.  To  pulsate  or  beat  rapidly  and  strongly, 
as  the  result  of  exercise,    strong  emotion,  or  as 
a   symptom  of  disease  :    said   of  the  heart,  and 
transf.  of  the  body  or  its  members ;  to  throb. 

1623  COCKERAM  ii,  To  Beate  or  leape  like  the  heart,  Pal- 
pitate, a  171$  BURNET  Own  Time  m.  (1724)  I.  511  His 
Tieart ..  continued  to  palpitate  some  time  after  it  was  on  the 
Hangman's  knife.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  (1876)  204  My 
heart  palpitating  with  fears  of  detection.  1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  ix, '  I  do  so  palpitate  ',  observed  Miss  Squeers. 

fig.  1871  M.  ARNOLD  Friendslt.  Carl.  viii.  67  [Burlesquing 
the  style  of  a  popular  newspaper]  Researches  concerning 
labour  and  capital,  which  are  hardly,  as  our  Paris  corre- 
spondent says,  palpitating  with  actuality.  1901  Lattys 
Realm  X.  548/2_  London  may  throb  and  palpitate  with 
functions  and  festivities. 

b.  gen.  To  move  with  a  vibrating  or  quivering 
motion  ;  to  tremble,  quiver. 

1849  NOAD  Electricity  471  The  limb  [of  the  frog]  traversed 
by  the  direct  current  palpitated  for  a  certain  time.  1863 
LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Stud.  T.  87  Fountains  palpitating  in 
the  heat.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbd  16  Her 
thin  nostrils  palpitated. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  pulsate  rapidly  or  throb. 

1790  MRS.  A.  M.  JOHNSON  Monnwuth  I.  163  What  strange 
transporting  sensations  palpitated  my  heart.    1833  T.  HOOK 
Widow  $  Marquess  vii,  These  . .  palpitated  a  bosom  pure 
and  at  rest  from  every  fiercer  passion. 

Palpitating  (pse-lpiuitirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
4-  -ING  2.]  That  palpitates ;  throbbing,  quivering. 

1791  COWPER  Iliad  xxn.  535  She  rushed  with  palpitating 
heart  And  frantic  air  abroad.      1863  La   LYTTON  Ring 
Amasis  1. 1.  ii.  i.  103  A  pretty  woman,  bosomed  in  an  airy 
cloud  of  palpitating  gauze.    1882  ROSSETTI  Ball.  #  Sonn. 
201  Some  shadowy  palpitating  grove  that  bears  Rest  for 
man's  eyes  and  music  for  his  ears. 

Hence  Fa-lpita^ingly  adv. 

1849  fraser's  Mag.  XL.  518  Heart-palpitatingly  entered 
he  that  well-remembered  portal.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of 
our  Conq.  II.  x.  259  It  lifts  her  out  of  timidity  into  an 
adoration  still  palpitatingly  fearful. 

Palpitation  (pslpit^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  palpita- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  palpitare  PALPITATE.  Cf. 
F. palpitation  (1545).]  The  action  of  palpitating. 

1.  The  beating  of  the  heart ;   esp.  a  violent  and 
rapid   pulsation   resulting    from    exercise,    strong 
emotion,   etc. ;    throbbing ;    spec,   such   increased 
activity  of  the  heart  arising  from  disease  of  the 
organ  itself  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

1604  JAS.  I  CounterbL  ( Arb.)  102  If . .  a  man  would . .  lay  a 
heauy  pound  stone  on  his  breast,  for  staying  and  holding 
downe  that  wanton  palpitation.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract. 
Physic  273  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  comes  first  from  some- 
thing troubling  the  Heart.  1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis. 
Chest  (ed.  4)  553  The  symptoms  of  this  affection  . .  are— a 
soft  and  weak  pulse,  and  feeble  and  indistinct  palpitations. 
1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  ii.  53  Other  emotions  cause  that  extreme 
rapidity  and  violence  of  action  which  we  call  palpitation. 

2.  gen.    A  trembling   or   quivering  motion;    a 
tremble. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  m.  66  When  any  parts  of  their 
members  suffered  a  palpitation  or  leaping  they  foretold 
something  prosperous  or  sad  to  happen.  1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  26  Aug.,  Mrs.  Thrale . .  felt  herself  in  a  little  palpita- 
tion for  me.  1827  LYTTON  Pclhnm  Ixxxiii.  (1853)  »93  Dawson 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  the  palpitation  of  his  limbs  made 
his  step  audible  and  heavy.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (1900) 
102/1  She  heard  a  new  strange  sound  among  the  leaves.  . . 
Sometimes  it  was  a  palpitation,  sometimes  a  flutter ;  some- 
times it  was  a  sort  of  gasp  or  gurgle. 


FALSIFY. 

« 

PalpleSS,  a.  [f.  PALP  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Having 
no  palpi,  palps,  or  feelers. 

1880  BASTIAN  Brain  95  Two  other  nerves  on  each  side  are 
in  relation  with  the  palpless  mandibles. 

Falpocil  (p£e-lp<5sil).  Zool.  Also  palpieil. 
[f.  L.  palpo-,  taken  as  comb,  form  of  L.  palpus 
PALP  +  cilium  eyelash.]  A  fine  hairlike  palp  or 
palpus  ;  a  tactile  hair. 

1881  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  349/2  Tactil 
hairs  (palpocils),  however,  occur  on   the  ectodermal  cells. 
1888   ROLLESTON    &    JACKSON   Anim.    Life   806  (Porifera) 
Nervous  elements. .  .There  are  two  forms  of  them,  thepalpocil 
and  synocil.    The  former  is  a  delicate  free  process,  springing 
from  a  mesoglseal  cell  with  one  or  more  basal  outrunners. 

Falpon  (pse-lpjJn).  Zool.  [mod.  f.  L.  palp-us 
feeler,  after  siphon.]  An  individual  member  of 
a  siphonophoran  colony  developed  as  a  feeler; 
a  dactylozooid. 

1888  HAECKEL  in  Challenger  Rep.,  Zool.  XXVIII.  16 
Palpons  or  Tasters. ..These  are  always  simple,  thin-walled, 
very  contractile  sacs,  in  which  the  proximal  portion  com- 
municates with  the  cavity  of  the  stem,  while  the  distal  end 
is  closed.  1898  SEDGWICK  Stud.  Tcxt-lk.  Zool.  I.  138  The 
structures  called  palpons  (hydrocysts,  dactylozooids)  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  mouthless  manubria  of  medusoids. 

II  Palpus  (pae'lpfe).  Zool.  PI.  palpi  (pse'lpsi). 
[L.  palpus  a  feeler,  cognate  with  palpare:  see 
PALP  v.]  A  jointed  organ  attached  to  the  labia, 
maxilla:  and  mandibles  of  insects,  arachnids,  etc., 
and  serving  as  an  organ  of  sense ;  a  feeler.  Also, 
each  of  the  two  fleshy  lobes  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  bivalve  molluscs. 

1813  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (ed.  4)  I.  41  The  mouth. .has 
also,  in  most  instances,  four  or  six  palpi,  or  feelers.  1835 
KIRBY  Hob.  $  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvi.  83  The  Palp:,ai  feelers, 
which  in  some  cases  emerge  from  the  side  of  the  maxilla. 
1859  DANA  Crust,  i.  4t  The  members  of  Crustacea  con- 


sist  normally  of  three  parts  or  branches,  a  tigellus,  a  palpus, 
and  a  fouet.  1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  I.  iv.  258. 
Comb.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  97  Nerves  ..  from  the  two 


pairs  of  antennae,  and  from  the  palpi-bearing  mandibles. 

Palsgrave  (pjxlzgr^v).  Hist.  Also  6-7 
paltsgrave,  7  pauls-,  palse- ;  0.  7-9  palgrave. 
[a.  i6th  c.  Du.  paltsgrave  (Kilian),  mod.  Du.  palts- 
graaf=  Ger.  pfalzgraf,  MHG.  pfalzgrave,  OHG. 
pfalenzgrdvo,  f.  pfalenza  palace  +  grdvo  count. 

L.  palatiitm  PALACE  appears  to  have  been  altered  in 
Teutonic  lands  to  *palantinm,  whence  app.  QWG.pfalanza, 
f/alenza,  MHG.  p/alcnzc  (f/alne,  pfa/z),  OS.  palencea, 
palinza  (Heliand),  Q^.palente,palendse  fern., palcnt  masc.j 

A  Count  Palatine:  see  COUNT  sb?  2,  PALATINE 
(j.l  2  a. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  237  b,  Came  to  London 
Duke  Frederyke  of  Bauyre  Countye  Palantyne  or  Palsgraue 
of  the  Ryne.  Ibid.,  The  Palsgraue  was  receyued  &  con- 
ducted to  Wynsore  by  the  Duke  of  Suffplke.  1599  SANDYS 
Europx  Spec.  (1632)  172  Though  the  Princes  and  heads  of 
the  weaker  side. .,  both  Paltsgrave  and  Lantsgrave,  have. . 
imposed  silence  in  that  poincL  1612  SIR  C.  MOUNTAGU  in 
Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  241  If  my  Lord  of 
Exeter  had  gone  with  the  King  now  to  the  Instalment  of 
the  Paulsgrave  [i.  e.  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter].  1641  FRENCH 
Distill,  iv.  (1651)  ico  John  Casmire  Palse-grave  of  the  Rhene 
.  .did  alwayes  drinke  of  it.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Palts- 
grave. .the  Title  of  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Kheine.  1700  DE  FOE  Dang.  Prot.  Relig.  Misc.  (1703)  250 
He  had  not  Courage  enough  to  break  with  Spain  in  the  just 

2uarrel  of  the  Palsgrave,  King  of  Bohemia.  1819  SCOTT 
eg.  Montrose  ii,  I  have  myself  commanded  the  whole  stift 
of  Dunklespiel  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  occupying  the  Pals- 
grave's palace. 

0.  1612  W.  PYE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  III.  IV.  170,  I 
thought  good  to  stay  vntill  I  might  advertyse  you  of  the 
Palgraves  arryvall.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr,  ix.  ii.  IV.  38 
Otho  the  palatine  of  Burgundy . .  the  palgraves  of  Thuringia, 
Wittlesbach,  and  numberless  other  counts  and  nobles. 

So  Pa-lsgravine  [Du. paltsgravin  =  Ger.  pfalz~ 
grafin\,  a  countess  palatine. 

1835  in  BOOTH  Diet.  Eng.  Lang.  1846  in  WORCESTER. 
1894  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Sept.  3/3  Her  children  [were  distin- 
guished] as  '  Rhinegraves '  and  '  Rhinegravines,'  instead  of 
Palsgraves  and  Palsgravines  respectively. 

t  Pa'lsical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PALSY  +  -ICAL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  palsy ;  paralytic. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  9  Their  Hands 
are  lyable  to  strange  Paralitical  Changes  and  Palsical 
Motions.  1727  BAILEYVO!.  II,  -IWriai/.. having  the  Palsey. 

Hence  t  Pa-lsicalness  '.Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Palsied  (pg-lzid),  ///•  a-  [f-  PAI-ST  sb.  or  v. 
+  -ED.]  Affected  with  palsy,  paralysed  ;  fig.  de- 
prived of  muscular  energy  or  power  of  action; 
rendered  impotent ;  tottering,  trembling. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  96  As  that  so  many  sycke,  so 
many  blynde,  so  many . .  palseyd,  leprosed . .  were  by  them 
[the  Apostles]  as  by  him  [Becket]  deliuered.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.for  M.  IIL  1.36  For  all  thy  blessed  youth  Becomes  as 


how  Roderick's  hand  Shook  like  a  palsied  limb.  1868  FA.JRAR 
Silence  $  V.  iii.  (1875)  62  From  the  palsied  hands  of  Greece, 
Rome  rudely  snatched  the  sceptre.  1889  STEVENSON  Edin- 
burgh 58  Old  palsied  houses. 

Falsify  (pg'lzifai),  v.  rare.  [f.  PALSY  +  -FY.J 
trans.  To  afflict  with  palsy,  to  paralyse ;  alsoyff. 

1775  ASH,  Falsified, . .  diseased  with  the  palsy.  1851  G. 
OUTRAM  Legal  Lyrics,  Annuity*,  She's  palsified — an  shake! 
her  head  saefast  about,  ye  scarce  can  see't.  1882  J.  WALKER 
Jaunt  to  Auld  Reekie  296  She'll  palsify  Industry's  arms. 

Hence  Falsification,  paralysing  action. 


PALSTAVE. 

1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  1. 138  Through  the  very  palsifi- 

cat  lull  uf  despair. 

Palstave  i>§'lst^v).  Archseal.  Also  -staff, 
||  paalstave,  ||  paalstab.  [ad.  Da.  paalstav  :— 
Icel.  pdlstaf-r,  f.  pall  hoe  or  spade  +  staf-r  stave, 
staff.]  A  form  of  celt  of  bronze  or  other  metal, 
shaped  so  as  to  fit  into  a  split  handle,  instead  of 
having  a  socket  into  which  the  handle  fits. 

1851  I).  WILSON  I'nii.  Ann.  255  Implements  to  which 
archaeologists  are  now  generally  agreed  in  applying  the  old 
Scandinavian  term  Paalstab,  or  its  recently  adoptea  English 
synonyme,  Palstave,  originally  . .  designating  a  weapon 
employed  in  battering  the  shields  of  the  foe.  1877  LL. 
JKWITT  llalf-hrs.  among  Eng.  Antiq.  51  In  others  the 
entire  weapon  is  made  thicker,  with  a  groove  (answering  to 
flanged  sides,  so  far  as  it  goes)  on  either  side,  and  a  stop- 
ridge.  These  are  generally  denominated  'palstaves',  from 
the  old  Scandinavian  term  faalstaf.  1894  Notts  $  Derbysh. 
\.  v  Q.  Aug.  no  Sixteen  socketed  celts,  four  spear-heads, .  .a 
paUtave  with  three  ribs  on  the  diaphragm  above  the  stop- 
ridge,  a  ferrule,  and  other  objects. 

Falster.  Obs.  or  arch.  [a.  MDu.  and  Du. 
palster  stick  with  iron  spike,  pilgrim's  staff:  cf. 
Ori.  palstr,  palester  spike :-?  OTeut.  *pahtro- 
'  stick  with  a  thorn1  (Franck);  cf.  MLG.  palte, 
LG.  palt,  palter,  pult,  Sw.  palla  tatter,  splinter.] 
A  pilgrim's  staff. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xix.  (Arb.)  47, 1  desire  of  your  grace 
that  I  may  haue  male  and  staff  \orig.  palster  ende  mael] 
blessycl,  as  belongeth  to  a  pilgrym,  . .  he  shal  goo  on  pyl- 
grymage,  and  gyue  to  hym  male  and  staf  [mael  ende  staf] . . 
He  hynge  on  the  foxes  necke  a  male  couerd  wyth  the  skynne 
of  bruyn  the  here,  and  a  lytil  palster  [een  cleynpalsterkijn] 
therby.  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymtin  xxi.  466  To  gyve  me 
a  newe  sloppe  and  a  large  hode,  a  palster  well  yrende.  [1894 
F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard  the  Fox  147  Then  in  his  hand  a  sturdy 
palster  He  put.] 

Palsy  tpj'lzi),  sb.  (a.)  Forms:  a.  3-6  parlesie, 
-esi,  3-5  parlasy,  4-5  parlesy(e,  perlesy,  5 
parlay,  perlooy.  B.  3-4  palaaie,  4  -asye,  -acye, 
-esy,  pullesyo,  4-5  palesye,  -sie,  palasy,  5 
palleaie,  palysy.  7.  4-5  palsye,  4-8  palsie, 
palsey,  (5  pallsay,  6  pawsey),  4-  palsy.  See 
also  PABALTSIE.  [ME.  a.  OF.  paralisie,  -lysie 
(ia-i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  Romanic  type 
*paralysia  (cf.  It.  paralisia,  Pg.  paralysia,  Sp. 
pirlesia),  for  L.  paralysis,  G r.  modAvai s,  ace.  -\vaiv, 
whence  also  OF.  paralisin,  palacin,  palazine 
(Littrf),  OE.  paralisin ;  cf.  PARALYSIS.] 

1.  A  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized 
by  impairment  or  suspension  of  muscular  action  or 
sensation,  esp.  of  voluntary  motion,  and,  in  some 
forms,  by  involuntary  tremors  of  the  limbs; 
paralysis. 

a.  aiyoo  Cursor  .If.  19048  (Edin.)  A  man  was  criplid  in 
parlesie  (Cott.,  Gftt.  parlesi,  Trin.  palesy,  Laud  palsy]. 
1340  HAMPQLE  Pr.  Consc.  2096  Som  for  ire  sal  have  als  be 
parlesy.  c  1400  tr.  Sfcreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  76  Lightly 
he  rynnys  yn-to  perlesy.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  269/2  pe  Parlesy 
(A.  Pansy),  paralysis,  c  1500  Rowlis  Cursing  46  in  Laing 
Anc.  Pott.  Acot.,  Appostrum  or  the  perlocy.  a  1510  DOUGLAS 
K.  Hart  455  Heidwerk,  Hoist,  and  Parlasy.  1580  I.  HAY 
in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  69  Miracolouslie  delyveret 
from  ane  Parlesie. 

/9.  ci2oo  6'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  16/514  Four  men  of  strongue 
palasie  hecre  hele  buy  hadden.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
.^ynne  11922  A  lymme  bat  ys  dede  or  drye  purghe  sykenes, 
or  smete  yn  pallesye.  1361  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  61  As  pale 
as  a  pelet,  In  a  palesye  [B.  v.  78  palsye,  palacye]  he  seemede. 
1381  WYCLIP  Mark  ii.  10  He  seith  to  the  sike  man  in  palasie 
..ryse  vp,  take  thi  bed.  .  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  J'riiic. 
3735  A  Romayn,  smyten  with  be  pallesie. 

v.  13..  Cursor  M.  11817  iGott.)  pe  palsy  [Cott.  parlesi  i 
Trin.  palesy]  has  his  a  side.  138*  WYCLIF  Matt.  ix.  2 
The  man  sike  in  palsie.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
708/32  Hec  faratisis,  pallsay.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe 


70  To  L>e  drunk  by  those  that  have  the  Palsie.  1757 
FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  560,  I  never  knew  any  ad- 
vantage from  electricity  in  palsies,  that  was  permanent. 
1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patronage  (1833)  I.  x.  164  The 
paralytic  incumbent  ..  had  just  at  this  time  another  stroke 
of  the  palsy.  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Left.  Princ.  Physic  xxxi. 
1.528  1'hat  species  of  palsy  which  is  called  hemiple^ia.  1860 
THACKLRAY  Round.  Papers,  Carp  at  Sans  Souci,  Having- 
to  lie  out  at  night  she  got  a  palsy  which  has  incapacitated 
her  from  all  further  labour. 

b.  Withdefiningwords:  Bell's  palsy,  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve;  creeping  p.,  gradually  grow- 
ing paralysis  ;  crossed  p.,  paralysis  affecting  the 
upper  limb  of  one  side  and  the  lower  of  the  other ; 
crutoh-p.,  paralysis  of  the  arm  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  a  crutch;  diver's  palsy,  paralysis  of 
the  heart  caused  by  diving ;  lead -p.,  merourial-p., 
that  induced  by  lead  or  mercurial  poisoning ; 
scrivener's  p.  =  writer's  cramp,  see  WRITKB; 
shaking  p.,  tremulous  paralysis  in  the  aged ; 
transverse  p.  =  crossed  palsy.  Also  DEAD  PALSY. 

iBsSCoi-LANi) />/(./.  Fract.Mcd.  Ill  I.  15/1  When  the  upper 
limb  of  one  side,  and  the  lower  of  the  opposite  side  is 
affected,  the  palsy  is  usually  called  transverse  or  crossed 
Palsy.  1900  \\'t-stm.  Gaz.  22  Nov.  8/1  A  man  engaged  in 
sinking  an  aitesian  well  at  Merton  Abbey  has  been  killed 
by  'diver's  palsy  '—pumlyMs  of  the  heart  caused  by  the 
change  from  high  air  pressure  at  a  depth  of  105  ft.  to  normal 
pressure. 

2.  Jig.  Any  influence  which  destroys,  or  seriously 
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impairs,   activity   or  sensibility;    a  condition  of 
utter  powerlessness ;  an  irresistible  tremor. 

1433  LYDC.  6'.  Edmund  in.  oo  Hand  and  pcnnc  quake  for 
verray  dreed  . .  Of  which  palysy,  but  grace  be  ray  leche,  . . 
I  not  who  shal  me  teche.  ifaa  MARSTON  Antonio'*  Rev,  iv. 
iv,  I  will  live,  Onely  to  numme  some  others  cursed  bloode 
With  the  dead  palsie  of  like  misery.  1651  HOWELL  Girafft's 
Rev.  Naples  n.  150  The  next  morning  the  City  had  a  hot 
good  morrow  given  her  by  the  Castles,  that  put  her  in  a 
palsie  for  a  great  while.  1791  PAINE  Rights  of  A  fan  (ed.  4) 
35  Is  the  calmness  of  philosophy,  or  the  palsy  of  insensi- 
bility, to  be  lookedfor?  1848  W.  H.  BABTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal. 
ii.  (1879)  28  So  thoroughly  does  the  region  now  he  under  the 
palsy  of  Mohammedanism. 

b.  Gentleman's  palsy :  used  allusively  in  refer- 
ence to  the  shaking  of  the  dice-box,  nonce-use. 

1608  Yorksk.  Trag.  \.  iv,  To.. draw  thrice  three  thousand 
acres  into  the  compass  of  a  little  round  table,  and  with  the 
gentleman's  palsy  in  the  hand  shake  out  his  posterity,  thieves 
or  beggars. 

f3.  A  palsied  person,  a  paralytic.  Obs. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  18543  (Cott.)  To  paries!  [  Trin.  palesie] 
and  to  mesele,  And  to  be  wode,  gifand  pair  hele.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  269/2  pe  Parlesy,  (A.  ParTsy)  ..paraliticus  qiti  habet 
..in/irmitatem.  is»6  R.  WHYTFORD  Martiloge  (1893)  14  He 
heled  ye  blynde  &  defe,  lepres  &  palseys. 

•(•B.  adj.  (always  attrib.,  and  app.  attrib.  use 
of  sb. :  cf.  C.)  Affected  with  palsy,  palsied. 
\\sojig.  Obs. 

1563  HYLL  A  rt  Garden,  n.  xlvi.  (1608)  116  This  hearb  eaten 
doth  strengthen  the  palsie  members.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  22  A  palsie  man  will  fall  down  if  he  taste  of 
the  perfume  made  of  the  hairs  of  an  asse  or  mule.  1635 
SWAN  Spec.  M.  vii.  §  3  (1643)  350  With  what  a  palsie  pace 
[winter] . .  cometh.  1703  KELSEY  Sertn.  297  Aged  Men, 
whose  Palsy  Heads  and  Tainting  Powers  are  [etc.]. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  of  or  of  the 
nature  of  palsy,  as  -^palsy-evil,  -\-pine,  -stroke; 
used  to  cure  palsy,  as  palsy  drop,  pill,  water ;  b. 
instrumental,  as  palsy-quaking,  -shaken,  -shaking, 
-sick,  -stricken,  -struck  adjs.,  palsy-strike  vb.  c. 
Also  palsy-like  adj. 

13. .  Protr.Sa>ict.(Vtmon'i>\S.)  in  Herrig/(nAiz>LXXXI. 
92/116  Mony  he  heled  in  bat  tyme  pat  weren  in  be  palesy 
pyne.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  vii.  (Skeat)  1.  40  Me 
thinketh  the  palse  yuel  hath  acomered  thy  wittes.  1581 
MULCASTER  Positions  xvi.  (1887)  73  Some  palsilike  trembling 
from  the  legges.  1593  SYLVESTER  fri.  Faith  iv.  xi,  By  Faith, 
Saint  Peter  likewise  did  restore  A  Palsie-sick.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  $  Cr.  i.  iii.  174  With  a  palsie  fumbling  on  his  Gorget.  1648 
HERRICK  Hespcr.,  To  friend  on  untttneable  Times,  Griefe.. 
has..Wilher'd  my  hand,  and  palsie-struck  my  tongue.  1710- 
ii  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  91  Bid  him  tell  you  all  about  the 
bottle  of  palsey  water  by  Smyth.  1744  MRS.  DELANY  Auto- 
biog.  !t  Corr.  (i860  II.  293  Cannot  you  prevail  with  her  to 
take  palsy  drops?  i8«o  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agues  xlii,  Angela 
the  old  Died  palsy-twitch'd.  a.  1837  CAMPBELL  Dead  Eagle 
68  A  palsy-stroke  of  Nature  shook  Oran. 

Palsy,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.    To   affect   with    palsy,    to   paralyse. 
Chieflyy?^.     To  render  powerless  or  inert. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyts.  xvm.  558  Ask'd,  if  overcome  With 
wine  he  were,  or, . .  were  palsied  In  his  mind's  instruments. 
I79$SouTHEY  Vis.  Maid  Orleans  I.  283  TwoGoulscameon, 
of  form  more  fearful-foul  Than  ever  palsied  in  her  wildest 
dream  Hag-ridden  Superstition.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  <• 
Is.  Introd.  (1846)  9  These  circumstances  so  far  palsied  the 
arm  of  the  Christians.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  24  It  lames 
and  palsies  his  utterance. 

2.  intr.  To  shake  or  tremble  as  if  palsied  (nonce- 
use)  ;  to  become  palsied  (rare] :  cf.  PALSYING  b. 

1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  it  (Arb.)  63  With  menacing 
becking  thee  branches  palsye  beforetyme  [L.  tremefacta 
contain  concusso  vertice  nuiat\  1834, 1849  [see  PALSYING  b]. 

Palsying  (p9'lzi,in),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  mo  2.] 
That  palsies  or  paralyses ;  paralysing. 

1801  Miss  PORTER  Thaddeus  (1826)  III.  xii.  260  Thaddeus 
gazed  at  him  with  a  palsying  uncertainty  in  his  heart. 
18989.  MEREDITH  OdesPr.  Hist.  47  On  fields  where  palsying 
Pythic  laurels  grow. 

b.  Becoming  palsied  or  paralysed. 

1834  WIUTTIER  Mogr  Megone\i\  Until  the  wizard's  curses 
hung  Suspended  onhis  palsying  tongue.  1849  C.  BBONTB 
Shirley  x.  152  The  heaviness  of  a  broken  spirit,  and  of 
pining  and  palsying  faculties. 

tPalsywprt  (p§-lziiwwt).  Ots.  [f.  PALSY  + 
WORT],  A  former  name  of  the  cowslip. 

»597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cclx.  %  7.  637  They  are  commonly 
called,  .in  English  pettie  Mulleins, or  Palsie  woorts,  of  most 
Cowslips.  [Cf.  Ibid.  638  The  Cowslips  are  commended  against 
the..slacknes  of  the  sinewes,  (which  is  the  palsie).]  1619 
PARKINSON  Parodist  xxv.  247  In  some  countries  they  call 
them  Paigles,  or  Palsieworts,  or  Petty  Mulleins,  which  are 
called  Cowslips  in  others. 

t  Palt,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  PALT  v. :  by-form  of  PELT 
rf.2]  A  blow,  a  stroke  :  -  PELT  sb? 

1615  PURCHAS Pilgrims  u.  VI.  vi.  887  Lifting  vp  the  woodden 
weapon,  he  gaue  him  such  a  pall  on  the  pate.  1630 1  Tinker 
of  Turvey  (1859)  17  Another  gave  me  three  palts  on  the  head, 
my  scull  was  cracked. 

tPalt,  t/.l  Obs.  [By-form  of pelt,pilt,  PrjLT  z>.] 
trans.  To  thrust,  put  forcibly. 

a.  1380  Cristene-mon  $  Jew  99  in  Min.  P.  Vernon  MS.  487 
Men  schal  in  prison  be  palt  {rimes  malt,  for-tall]  And  putte 
be  to  pyne. 

t  Palt,  t'.2  Obs.  Also  6  pault.  [By-form  of 
PELT  v.  The  phonetic  change  is  unexplained.] 

1.  trans.  To  drive  with  missiles. 

1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  iv.  Wks.  1874  VI.  184  Yon  bill,  from 
whose  high  crest  I  with  more  ease  with  stones  may  palt 
them  hence. 


FALTEBER. 

1     2.  To  strike  with  repeated  blows  of  missiles ;  to 
i   assail  with  missiles. 

'579  GOSSON  Apol.  Sex.  Abuse  (Arb.)  64  The  dirty  Cham- 
1    pious  that  stoode  a  loofe,  paulted  the  buckler  bearers  on  the 
1    shinnes.    1643  H.  COGAS  ir.  Pinto's  Trav.  iv.  8  The  whole 
multitude  to  the  very  children,  pursued  and  palled  them 
\    with  staves  and  stones.     1700  T.  BHOWN  A  must m.  Ser.  \ 
j    Com.  no  Their  Father  was  palted  with  hundreds  of  them 
[eggs],  .on  the  Pillory.     1740  DVCHK  &  PARDON,  Patting  or 
Pelting,  the  act  of  throwing  stones,  dirt,  &c.  at  a  person, 
b.  Jig.  To  assail  with  obloquy  or  reproaches. 
1697  COLLIER  I  minor.  Stage  iii.  (1698)  in  Do  the  Antient 
Poets  palt  it  in  this  Manner?    1701  —  M.  AureL  (1726)  28 
When  the  Emperor  was  once  dead,  he  palts  his  memory  to 
some  purpose. 

3.  intr.  To  deliver  repeated  blows ;  to  discharge 
missiles. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  n.  Trophies  263  Am  I 
.  .To  be  with  stones  rt  pell  'd  and  palted  at  ? 


4.  To  go  with  effort ;  to  trudge. 

1560  i\ice  Wanton  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  165  Now  pretty 
sister,  what  sport  shall  we  devise  ?  Thus  palting  to  school, 
I  think  us  unwise. 

Falter(p$ilai))t>.  Also  6-7 paulter.  [Appears 
first  iii  i6th  c.  The  form  is  that  of  an  iterative  in 
-er,  like  faulter,  totter,  waver;  but  no  suitable 
primitive  palt  is  known,  and  no  corresponding  vb. 
is  known  in  any  other  lang.] 

I.  -f-l.  intr.  and  trans.  To  speak  indistinctly  or 
idly ;   to  say  or  recite  in  an  indistinct  tone ;   to 
mumble,  babble.   Obs. 

1538  BALE  Thre  Latves  496, 1  neuer  mysse  but  paulter,  Our 
blessed  ladyes  psaulter.  1575  Gammer  Gnrtotfs  Needle  IL 
Ui,  One  while  his  tongue  it  ran,  and  paltered  of  a  cat. 

•(•  b.  trans.  To  jumble  up ;  to  patch  up  ^a  com- 
position).   Obs.  rare. 

1588  GREENS  Perimcdes  To  Rdrs.;  I  keepe  my  old  course, 
to  palter  vp  some  thing  in  Prose,  vsing  mine  old  poesie  still, 
Omne  titlil  pwictum. 

II.  f2.  trans.  To  shift  or  alter  (in  position).  Obs. 
1577  HARRISON  England  n.  ix.  (1877)  i.  209  Sith  most  of 

them  [ecclesiastical  feasts]  are  fixed,  and  palter  not  their 
place  of  standing. 

3.  intr.  To  shift,  shuffle,  equivocate,  prevaricate, 
in  statement  or  dealing ;  to  deal  crookedly  or 
evasively;  to  play  fast  and  loose,  use  trickery. 
Usually  const,  with. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  i.  126  What  other  Bond  [neede  we] 
Then  secret  Romans,  that  haue  spoke  the  word,  And  will  not 
palter?  1605 —  Macb.  v.  viii.  20  Be  these  lulling  Fiends  no 
more  beleeu'd,  That  palter  with  vs  in  a  double  sence,  That 
keepe  the  word  of  promise  to  our  care,  And  breake  it  to  our 
hope.  1606  —  Ant.  fr  Cl.  in.  xL  63  Now  1  must,  .dodge  And 
palter  in  the  shifts  of  lownes.  1648  MILTON  Tenttre  Kings  2 
After  they  have  juggl'd  and  palter 'd  with  the  World.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Palter,  to  play  fast  and  loose,  to  deal  unfairly. 
1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTII  Patron.  (1833)  I.  xviii.  302  Oh  I 
Caroline,  don't  go  back — don't  palter  with  us— abide  by 
your  own  words.  1813  SCOTT  Qut-ntin  D.  xxxii,  If  you 


BLACKBURN  in  Law  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  ax,i  If  they  palter 
with  him  in  a  double  sense  [/.*.  by  ambiguous  expressions], 
it  may  be  that  they  lie  liltt  truth  i  but  I  think  they  lie,  and 
it  is  a  fraud. 

b.  To  shuffle  or  haggle  in  bargaining;  to  huckster, 
bargain,  or  parley  in  matters  of  duty  or  honour. 

1611  COTCR.,  Harcelcr,.  .to  haggle,  hucke,  hedge,  or  paulter 
long  in  the  buying  of  a  commoditie.  1618  BOLTON  Florus 
93  But  the  Carthaginians  paltring  in  the  case,  quoth  Fabius, 
..What  meancs  this  delay?  1838  DICKENS  O.  TWrtxhii, 
Hatred  of  the  girl  who  had  dared  to  palter  with  strangers. 
1851  TENNYSON  Ode  Dk.  Wellington  180  Who  never  sold 
the  truth  to  serve  the  hour,  Nor  palter 'd  with  Eternal 
God  for  power.  —  Third  of  February  24  What  1  have  we 
fought  for  Freedom  from  our  prime,  At  last  to  dodge  and 
palter  with  a  public  crime?  1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Dust  I. 
90  Only  fools  and  cowards  palter  about  morality. 

c.  To  play  fast  and  loose  with  (a  matter  or 
thing)  ;  to  dilly-dally,  to  trifle  with. 

1814  MRS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  IV.  252  If  my  courage 
palters  with  my  duty.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  (1864)  35  Time 
will  not  palter  with  the  real  state  of  the  case.  1877  L.  MORRIS 
Etic  Hades  it  137  My  good  Lord  Who  loved  too  much,  to 
palter  with  the  past.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Perm.  Bark 
428  He  urged  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  the 
way  of  this  great  work,  that  U  should  not  be  paltered  with, 
f  d.  trans.  To  barter ;  to  corrupt.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gcvt.  n.  iii.  Wks.  (1851)  173  Where  bribery 
and  corruption  solicits,  paltring  the  free  and  monilesse  power 
of  discipline  with  a  carnall  satisfaction  by  the  purse. 

1 4.  trans.  To  trifle  away,  squander.   Obs. 

1615  FLETCHER  Elder  Brother  it  i,  Tis  not  to  be  a  justice 
of  peace  as  you  are,  And  palter  out  your  time  i'  th  penal 
statutes.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Palter, . .  also  to  squander  away. 

Hence  t  Paltered  ///.  a.  Obs. ,  ?gained  by  palter- 
ing (sense  3  b). 

oifas  SIR  J.  SEMPL*  Picktooth/or  Popt  (1669)  13  P"" 
vp  with  pampering  pride  of  paltred  pelfs, 

Palterer  (pg-ltaraj).     Also  6-7  paltrer.     | 
prec.  +  -ERl.]     One  who  palters ;  an  eqnivocator; 
a  shuffler;  one  who  plays  fast  and  loose ;  a  haggler, 
a  huckster  ;  a  trifler  (with  serious  matters). 

1589   T.   RIDER  BM.  Schol..  A   Palterer,  sordid**,  «, 
dodger.     .598  FLO«O.  Mistrty,*.  d»*»Ve»£$S2 
r  •* —     --— .  v  •  -  i)E  Lenten  <. 


PALTERING. 

God.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  i,  Vile  palterer  with  the 
sacred  truth  of  God.  1860  MOTLEY  Nctherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  20  The 
well-known  voice,  which  had  so  often  silenced  the  Flemish 
palterers  and  intriguers. 

Paltering  (pg-ltarirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PALTER  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PALTER  :  equivo- 
cation, shuffling,  playing  fast  and  loose,  trifling 
(with  serious  matters). 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XXXVIH.  xiv.  991, 1  can  no  longer_  en- 
dure this  paltering  and  mockerie.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  58 
The  people  are  abus'd,  set  on  :  this  paltering  Becomes  not 
Rome.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  848  She  cannot  endure  any 
dalliance  or  paltring.  1829  SOUTHEY  All  for  Lmien.  xxxii, 
But,  mark  me!.,  on  conditions,  youth  !  No  paltering  here 
we  know  !  1884  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Zero  vii,  There  must  be  no 
paltering  with  present  duty. 

t  b.  concr.  A  trifle,  a  worthless  or  paltry  thing. 

1611  FLORID,  Ciabattarie,  triflings,  paltrings  \fd.  1598 
paultrie]  not  worth  an  old  shoe. 

Fa'ltering,  ///.  a.  Also  6  paltring,  6-7 
paultring.  p.  PALTEK  v.  +  -INO  2 ;  but  in  sense  i 
app.  influenced  by  PALTRY  a.] 

1 1.  Trifling,  worthless,  despicable,  paltry.  Obs. 

iS«  M.  WOOD  tr.  Gardiner's  True  Obed.  To  Rdr.  Aiij, 
An  Idle  belied  carnal  Epicure,  that  for  worldly  honor  and 
paltring  pelfes  sake,  hath  euer  holden  with  the  Hare,  and 
run  with  the  Hounde.  1556  OLDE  Antichrist  i8ib,  For 
feare  of  losing  of  a  litel  paltring  pelfe.  1388  GREENE  Pan- 
dosto  (1843)2  The  paultring  poet  Aphranius.  1602  NEWTON 
Tryal  of  Man's  own  Selfe  44  Hereunto  is  to  be  referred  the 
paultring  mawmetrie.  Ibid.  116  Whether  by  any  secret 
sleight,  ..or  any  such  like  paltering  instruments. 

2.  That  palters  :  see  the  vb. 

t  Pa'lterly,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  [app.  altered 
from  PALTRY  a.,  as  if  f.  PALTER  v.  +  -LY  I.]  Paltry, 
mean,  shabby. 

1666-7  PEI-YS  Diary  22  Feb.,  It  is  instead  of  a  wedding- 
dinner  for  his  daughter,  whom  I  saw  in  palterly  clothes, 
nothing  new  but  a  bracelet.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss., 
Palterley,  Petlterey,  paltry. 

t  Pa  Iterly,  adv.  Obs.  rare~1.  In  7  paul-. 
[irreg.  f.  PALTER  v.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  paltering  manner, 
shiftily,  trickily. 

1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Eunnch  I.  ii.  120  Thou  lewd 
woman, .  .dealing  thus  paulterly  with  me. 

Paltery,  -ye,  obs.  forms  of  PALTRY  sb. 

Faulting,  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6 
Faulting.  [By-form  of  PELTINQ  ppl.  a. :  cf.  PALT 
v?~\  Pelting,  petty,  trifling,  paltry. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Bk.  (Camden)  63  As  for  this  pault- 
inge  letter  I  most  affectionately  praye  the,  retourne  it  me 
back  againe.  1580  —  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  62  To  send 
me.. some  odde  fresh  paulting  three-halfepennie  Pamphlet 
for  newes.  1893  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  7  Dec.  (E.  D.  D.), 
Whativer  he  does  it's  allus  a  paltiii*  job  he  maks  on't. 

tPa'ltock.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  paltok,  -e,  (//. 
4  paltokes,  4-5  paltokkis,  5  paultoekes,  5-6 
paltookes),  6-7  paltooke,  7  paltook.  [a.  OF. 
paltoc,  paletoc,  palletoc  (now  paletot,  final  t  always 
mute) ,  in  Breton  paltok,  Sp.  paleloque. 

By  Diez  considered  a  compound  of  palle  cloak  and  toque 
hood,  cap.  The  Du.  paltrok,  in  Plantijn  1573  paltrock, 
paltsrok,  is,  according  to  Franck,  a  perversion  of  the  Fj. 
word,  assimilated  by  popular  etymology  to  rok  coat,  and 
later  to  falls  in  paltsgraaf,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  =  '  palatine  or 
palace  coat '.] 

A  short  coat,  sleeved  doublet,  or  '  jack ',  worn  by 
men  in  I4th  and  I5th  centuries. 

1350-70  Eulogium  Historiarum  (1863)  III.  v.  clxxxvi.  230 
Habent  etiam  aliud  indumentum  sericum  quod  vulgo  dicitur 
'paltok'.  1356,  1378  in  Riley  Mem.  London  283,  418  Pal- 
toke,  paltockes.  £1375  in  Rel.  Antiq.  I.  41  Calhs,  rokettis, 
colers,  lacis,  jackes,  paltokis  [printed  pattokis],  with  her 
longe  crakowis.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  25  In  Piers 
paltok  be  plowman  pis  priker  shal  ryde.  c  1400  Laud  Troy 
Bk.  13342  Thei  schotte  arwes  &  keste  gauelokkis,  Thei  dyght 
foule  her  paltokkis.  c  1460  Medulla  Gram.  (Promp.  Parv. 
380  note},  Acupictn,  i.  vcstis  actu  texta,  a  paltoke  or  a 
doublette.  a  1529  SKELTON  Poems  agst.  Garnesche  Wks. 
1843  I.  118  Ye  cappyd  Cayface  copious,  your  paltoke  on 
your  pate.  1530  PALSGR.  251/2  Paltocke  a  garment,  halcret. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Palletoque  or  Pallecoat,  a  cassock  or  short 
cloak  with  sleeves,  such  as  Pages  wear. 
b.  Comb.  Paltook-maker. 

1378  in  Riley  Mem.  London  (1868)  418  [John  Tilneye] 
paltoke-maker. 

tPaltOOk's  inn.    Obs.    rare.      [perh.  from 
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of  your  PaultripoHtanship.     Ibid.  25  Such  bug 
being  m  these  daies  accounted  no  lesse  then  hig 


1582  STANYHURST  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  72  Swiftlye  they  deter- 
mind  too  flee  from  a  countrye  so  wycked,  Paltocks  Inne 
leauing,  too  wrinche  thee  nauye  too  southward. 

t  Pa-ltrement.  Obs.  rare.  [?  irreg.  f.  PALTER 
v.  or  PALTRY  a.  +  -MENT.  ]  Worthless  stuff,  rubbish. 

1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol.  iii.  87  [The  heart]  a  world  of 
contemplative  wickednesse,  a  very  pesthouse  of  all  sorts  of 
paltrement.  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xlviii.  19  Images  and 
other  like  popish  paltrement,  pressing  in  upon  us  again. 

Paltriness  (p§-ltrines).  [f.  PALTRY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  paltry ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Paltriness, . .  Pitifulness,  sorriness. 
1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  93  Dirty  walls,  a  foul  fire- 
place, and  various  other  signs  of  paltriness.  1871  CARLYLE 
in  Mrs.  C.'s  Lett^.  III.  298  Those  new  neighbours,  and  their 
noises  and  paltrinesses.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  79. 

tPaltripo-litan.  Obs.  Also  paultri-,  pautry-. 
An  opprobrious  perversion  of  metropolitan ;  asso- 
ciating it  viVh. paltry.  Hence  fPaltripo'litanship. 

1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  24  Against  the  vsurped  state 


words 
treason 

against  a  Paltripolitan.  1589  Marprel.  Epit.  Fiij.  1637 
BASTWICK  Litany  i.  11,  1  will  soe  thunder  thump  Your 
Pautry  Politans,as. .  I  will  make  them  come  tumbling  downe 
like  Phaeton. 

Paltry  (pg'ltri),  sb.  Now  only  dial.  Also  6 
paultry,  paltery(e,  6-7  paltrie;  see  also  PELTRY. 
[Paltry  sb.  and  adj.  appear  nearly  together  in 
third  quarter  of  i6th  c.  The  sb.  seems  to  be 
a  deriv.  in  -RY  of  a  sb.  palt,  pelt,  exemplified  in 
the  latter  form  in  Harman,  1567,  and  in  Sc.  dial. 
(Banffsh.)  *a  piece  of  strong  coarse  cloth,  or  of 
a  thick  dirty  dress;  anything  waste  or  dirty,  trash* 
(Jam.) ;  in  the  former  in  mod.  Eng.  dial.  (North- 
amptonsh.)  palt  refuse,  rubbish ;  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  Fris.  palt,  E.Fris.  palte,  paltt  MLG. 
and  LG.  palte,  pulte  a  rag,  MDu.  (*  Sax.,  Fris., 
Sicamb.',  in  Kilian  1599)  palt  broken  or  torn 
piece,  fragment,  Da.  pialt  tatter,  clout,  rag,  pi. 
pialtert  Sw.  palta,  pi.  palter  rags.  See  also  the 
adj.  and  PELTRY.]  Refuse,  rubbish,  trash;  any- 
thing worthless. 

1556  J.  HULLIER  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1583)  2004/2, 1  thank 
ye  all,  that  ye  haue  deliuered  and  lightened  me  of  all  this 
paltry.  1566  Pasquine  in  Trounce  To  Rdr.,  [They]  use  al  the 
fetches  possibly  now  they  maykeepe  all  things  vpright,  and 
cloute  vp  with  stable  straw,  and  such  paltry,  the  reuynes, 
breaches,  and  decayes,  of  this  their  Chaos.  Ibid.  52  How 
the  Popes  paltrie  must  be  estemed.  1577787  HOLINSHED 
Ckron.  III.  1222/1  From  thense  to  Donfrise?  which  they 
sacked  and  spoiled  of  such  paltrie  as  the  fugitmes  had  left. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong%  Badinage^  paltrie  or 
peltrie,  or  riffe  raffe,  or  ceremonies.  1586  FERNE  Blaz. 
Gentrie  99  In  those  dayes,  we  leawd  and  vnlearned  people 
durst  not  passe  by  it  in  the  Church  yarde  without  bending 
of  a  knee,  now  these  paltryes . .  been  taken  away.  1589  BRUCE 
Serin.  (1591)  Yiv,  Gif  a  mans  heart  be  set  vpon  the  geare 
of  this  warld,  vpon  the  paltrie  that  is  in  it,  greedines  com- 
mandeth  that  mac.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  li.  (1612) 
232  Your  Pardons,  pilgrimages,  and  your  halowed  paltries 
vaine.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Paltry  t  rubbish; 
refuse  or  trash  of  any  sort. 

Paltry  (pjHtri),  a.  Also  6  paultery,  pawltre, 
6-7  paltrie,  paultrie,  7-8  paultry.  [Appears 
in  i6th  c.  nearly  with  prec.  sb.,  of  which  it  may 
be  an  attrib.  use,  as  in  trumpery  sb.  and  adj. ;  cf. 
also  LG.  paltrig,  pultrig  (Brem.  Wbch.),  E.Fris. 
palterig,  paltrig  ragged,  torn,  f.  dial.  Ger.  palter p, 
pi.  -ern  rag,  MLG.  palter-,  polter-  (in  palter-^ 
polterlappen  rags),  E.Fris.  palter •,  pulter  a  rough 
brpken  or  splintered  piece  (e.  g.  of  wood  or  stone), 
derivatives  of  palte^  palt  sb.,  mentioned  in  prec.] 

Rubbishy,  trashy,  worthless;  petty,  insignificant, 
trifling;  contemptible,  despicable;  of  worthless 
nature,  a.  Of  things. 

1570  B.  GOOCE  Pop.  Kingd.  HI.  (1880)  30  For  this  such 
strange  religion  haue  they  framde,  and  paultrie  gere.  1573 
G.  HARVEY  Letter-Bk.  (Camden)  131  It  gav  then  sownde 
owte  like  a  paultery  bell.  1593  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  238 
For  byldyng  a  sort  of  pawltre  howses  wyche  hathe  downe 
gret  hurt  to  owar  towne.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca? s  Mor. 
(1702)  96  For  every  paultry  Sum  of  Money,  there  must  be 
Bonds.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect>  i.  7  Such  a  contemptible 
paultry  Hypothesis.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  III. 
Ixxx.  69  A  paultry  chamber  in  the  third  story.  1784  COWPER 
Task  v.  348  We  love  the  man,  the  paultry  pageant  you. 
1791  SIR  J.  MACKINTOSH  Vind.  Gallicae  Wks.  1846  III.  104 
The  most  paltry  and  shallow  arts  of  sophistry.  1867  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cong.  I.  v.  347  The  paltry  trick  was  successful. 
1892  STEVENSON  Across^  the  Plains  222  Quite  dead  to  all  but 
the  paltriest  considerations. 
b.  Of  persons. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  \\.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  159/1  My 
daughter  here,  a  paltry  silly  girl.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n. 
i.  163  Our  Messenger  to  this  paltrie  Knight.  1602  wtd  Pt. 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  Prol.  n  Yon  paultry  Crittick  Gentle- 
men. 1642  MiLTQxAfo/.St/tect.  Introd.,  Wks.  (1851)  262  The 
idlest  and  the  paltriest  Mime  that  ever  mounted  upon  banke. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  7"ub  Author's  Apol.,  He  is  a  paultry  imitating 
pedant.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  i.  i,  A  low,  paltry 
set  of  fellows.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxix,  I  , .  showed 
little  of  that  paltry  apprentice  boy,  whom  you  used  to— use 
just  as  he  deserved.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult,  57  With  all 
this,  if  he  is  not  good,  he  may  be  a  paltry  fellow. 

Paltsgrave,  obs.  form  of  PALSGRAVE. 

Paludal  (paliw-dal,  pse-littdar),  a.  Chiefly  Med. 
and  Path.  [f.  L.  palus •,  palftd-cm  marsh  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh  or  fen ;  produced  by 
or  arising  from  a  marsh ;  malarial. 

1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Culleris  Nosol.  Meth.  (ed.  3)  317 
Order  II.  Pyrexiae.  Fevers. . .  19. . .  Paludal.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  602  Dr.  Young  gives  to  inter- 
mittents  and  remittents  the  common  name  of  paludal  fever. 
1856  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  II.  115  Persons  exposed 
to  the  paludal  poison.  1896-7  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I,  47 
Every  variety  of  land-surface  from  Mount  Olympus  to  the 
paludal  lakes  of  the  plain.  Ibid.  II.  308  Lancisi  pointed  out 
its  [intermittent  fever's]  connection  with  paludal  miasmata. 

Paludament  (pali«-dament).  [ad.  L.  palu- 
damcntum  (also  in  Eng.  use) ;  cf.  F.  paludament 
(Cotgr.  1611).]  A  military  cloak  worn  by  Roman 
generals  and  chief  officers ;  hence,  a  royal  cloak ; 
a  herald's  coat. 

1614  T.  WHITE  Martyrd.  St.  George  B  iv  b,  A  Rich  Palu- 
dament is  cast  about  The  Martyres  shoulders.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.^  Paludament . .  a  Coat-armor  or  Horseman's  coat, 
a  Soldier's  garment,  an  Herald's  Coat  of  Arms.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  iii.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  349  Our  modern 
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medals  are  full  of  togas  and  tunicas,  trabeas  and  paluda- 
mentums.  1821  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  Wks.  1856  V.  263 
Immediately  came  'sweeping  by ',  in  gorgeous  paludaments, 
Paullus  or  Marius.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  485  The  two 
statues  of  Augustus,  one  in  the  paludament  of  an  Imperator. 

Hence  Paludame'ntal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a 
paludament.  rare. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  239  Having  apparelled 
himself  with  a  paludamental  vesture,  after  the  antick  fashion 
of  the  illustrious  Romans. 

t  Palll'de.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  palude  (also 
palud),  I4th  c.  in  Godef.,  ad.  L.  fates,  palud-em, 
marsh.]  A  marsh,  fen. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron,  Troy  I.  iii,  The  serpent  Hydra  he 
slough  eke  in  pallude.  c  1420  Chaucer's  Boeth.  iv.  metr. 
vii.  115  (Camb.  MS.)  [gloss}  In  be  Dalude  of  lyrne.  1480 
CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  XV.  iv,  That  which  was  somtyme  deep 
paludes  &  see  is  now  sandy  ground.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholas's  Voy,  iv.  xxix.  150  The  Palude  lerne  vvher 
Hercules  killed  ye  serpent  Hidra. 

Falndi-  (before  a  vowel  palud-  and  improperly 
paludi-),  a  formative  element  from  L.  paliis, 
paliid-em  marsh,  in  Falu  die  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  marshes;  Paln'dicole,  Paludi'coline,  Paludi'- 
colous  adjs.,  inhabiting  marshes ;  Palvuli'ferotis 
a.,  producing  a  marsh  or  marshes;  also  erron. 
Falu 'dial,  Palirdiaii,  fPalvrdiate,  Palu'dious 
adjs.  =  paludic,  PALUDAL,  PALUDOUS. 

1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  301  A  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  fluvial  and  *paludial  ground  deposits.  1860  All 
Year  Round  No.  53.  66  The  true  specific  against  "paludian 
fever.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  439  To  choose  his  lodging., 
far  from  '  pulludiat  Ditches.  Ibid.  493,  I  set  face .  .for  Scot- 
land, suiting  my . .  feete  with  the  palludiat  way.  1897  M.  L. 
HUGHES  Medit.  Fever  i.  2  This  endemic  fever  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ..  [is]  distinguished  from  other  diseases,  more 
particularly  from  enteric  and  *paludic  fevers.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  *Paludicolous  [printed '-culous).  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  *  Paludiferous  ..  that  causeth  a  Fen  or  Marsh. 
1594  T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr.  Machiavelli's  Florentine  Hist. 
(1505)  27  The  Cittie  of  Venice,  seated  in  a  place  *paludious, 
and  vnwholesome.  1659  GAUDKN  TearsChurch  I.  v.  60 The 
Lions  in  Mesopotamia  . .  are  destroyed  by  gnats ;  their 
importunity  being  such  in  those  paludious  places. 

I!  Paludina  (pael'adsi'na).  Zool.  [mod.  L.,  f. 
L.  palfis,  pallid-  +  -inus,  -ina:  see  -IKE*.]  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  gastropod  molluscs,  also 
called  pond-snails. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.*  III.  244  Where  the  same  Plan- 
orbes,  Paludinae,  and  Limnei  occur.  1902  CORNISH  Nat. 
Thames  15  The  paludinas  being  large,  thick-striped  shells. 

Paludine  (pce-l'«din,  -sin),  a.  [f.  L.  palus, 
palud-  +  -INE  1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh.  So 
in  same  sense  Palu'dinal,  Faln'dinous  aJjs. 

1858  BUCKLAND  Curios.  Nat.  Hist.  (1859)  14  To  prevent  the 
slumbers  of  the  lords  and  ladies  being  broken  by  their  palu- 
dine  neighbours  [frogs].  1866  Mom.  Star  10  July,  A  little 
below  Guastalla  you  come  upon  the  paludinous  tracts  of  land 
along  the  river  [Po]. 

Paludism  (pse'l'adiz'm).  Path.  ff.  L.  palus, 
palud-em  marsh  -)-  -ISM.]  '  The  condition  of  ill 
health  produced  by  exposure  to  marsh  miasmata ' 
(Syd.  Sac.  Lex.}. 

1800  I.  S.  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  II.  280  Paludism,  the 
moroid  condition  produced  by  exposure  to  marsh  malaria. 
1897  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  308  The  term  '  malaria  '  is  pre- 
ferable to  paludism.  Ibid.  722  In  Europe  paludism  has 
gradually  lessened. 

Paludose  (pse^^dtfu-s),  a.  rare—",  [f.  as  next: 
see  -QBE  !.]  =  next. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Paludose,  .  .growing  in  marshy  places. 
'   PaludoUS  (pali«'das),  a.  rare.    [ad.L./a/ttflKr- 
us  marshy :  see  -ous.]     Of  or  belonging  to  marshes, 
marshy ;  inhabiting  marshes. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  462  Uncompounded  with,  either  febrile, 
or  paludous,  or  limose  gas.  1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

t  Palumbine, a.  Obs.  rare— °.  [ad.L.fa/um- 
bfn-us,  f.palumlies,  -is,  -us  wood-pigeon.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  wood-pigeon  or  ring-dove. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.    1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

t  Pains J.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  palusohe, 
paluashe.  [a.  OF.  pahis,paluz  (i  2th  c.  in  Godef.), 
ad.  L.  palus  marsh.]  A  marsh,  a  fen ;  an  abyss. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuye II  (ed.  Sommer)  390  In  myddis  of  this 
palus  was  a  grete  lake  or  ponde.  1489  —  Fay  Us  of  A.  I. 
xiv.  38  A  place  . .  fer  from  eny  palusche  or  mares  grounde. 
1490  —  Eneydos  xi.  42  The  depe  palusshe  infernalle. 

II  Pains  2  (p?'l£s).  Biol.  PI.  pali.  [L.  palus 
stake.]  In  corals,  one  of  the  thin,  upright,  calca- 
reous laminae  or  plates,  which  extend  up  from  the 
bottom  of  a  corallite  to  the  calix,  and  are  connected 
by  their  outer  edges  with  the  septa.  Hence  the 
dim.  ||  Pa-lulns,  pi.  paluli. 

1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  92  The  chief  remaining  struc- 
tures ..  are  what  are  called  'pali',  'dissepiments  ,  and 
'  tabulae '.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anitn.  in.  163  Small 
separate  pillars  between  the  columella  and  the  septa  are 
termed  paluli. 

Palus  :  see  PAL  AS. 

Falnstral   (palc-stral),   a.   rare.     [f.  L-  /*• 

lustr-is  pertaining  to  a  marsh  (f.  palus  marsh)  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  inhabiting  marshes; 
paludal.  So  Paln'strian  a.  (s6.) ;  Pain-striae  a. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  162  The  Palustrians  or 
Marishie  Elephants  are  hair-brained  and  inconstant  1787 
W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  I.  311  Palustrean  productions.  1879 
WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Palustral,  pertaining  to  a  bog  or  marsh. 


PALY. 

i88a  OGII.VM;  (Annamlaln  Simp!.,  Palustrinc.  1900  Brit. 
.11  fj.  Jrnl.  No.  2041. 301  All  the  palustral  mosquitos  are  not 
malarial. 

Palustral,  -tre,  obs.  erron.  ff.  PAL^ESTBAL,  -TKA. 

t  Pa'ly,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  paley,  payly.  [a.  OF. 
puille  (t  2th  c.  in  Littrc) :— L.  palca  chaff.]  Bran. 

c  1440  I'ri'tnp.  Pary.  49/2  Bren,  or  bryn,  or  paley,  canta- 
brunt,  fnrfur.  Ibid.  379/1  Paly  of  brynne,  cantabrum. 
Ibid.  457/1  Syvedys,  or  brynne,  or  palyys,fur/itr. 

Paly  (pri'li),  a.1  Chiefly/^/.  Also 6-7 palie, 
9  paley.  [f.  PALE  a.  +  -Y.]  Of  a  pale  kind  or 
aspect ;  pale,  or  somewhat  pale. 

c  1560  A.  Scort  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xiv.  3  Hornit  Dyane,  with 
hir  paly  glemis.  1584  LODGE  Hist.  Forbonius  4-  Prise. 
(Shales.  Soc.)  103  Bloud  forsooke  His  palie  face.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  141.  1742 GRAY Propertius  n.  2oMonthly 
waning  hides  her  paly  fire_s.  1778  LANGHORNE  OivenofCarron 
xn.  iii,  Fear  O'er  all  his  paly  visage  glides.  18. .  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Verses  on  L'ar.  Occas.  (1808)  210  See,  the  golden 
dawn  is  glowing,  While  the  paly  shades  are  going.  1886 
STEVENSON  Prince  Otto  ii,  You  looTc  paley. 

Faly  (p^'li),  a.2  Her.  Also  6  palie,  palie. 
[ad.  F.  pati  (isth  c.  in  Lithe1),  f.  pal  PALE  j*.l] 
Said  of  the  shield  (or  of  a  bearing)  when  divided 
palewise,  i.e.  by  vertical  lines,  into  an  even 
number  of  equal  stripes  of  alternate  tinctures. 

Paly  bendy,  divided  both  palewise  and  bendwise,  /.  e.  ver- 
tically and  diagonally,  with  alternate  tinctures.  Paly pily : 
see  PILV. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Bivb,  Whan  a  cootarmure  is 
paly  of  dyuerse  colouris  to  the  poynt.  1525  LD.  BERNERS 
fi'roiss.  II.  xxv.  70  His  armes  are  palie  golde  and  goules. 
1610  GUILLIH  Heraldry  v.  iv.  (1611)  245  Pales  and  bends 
born  one  ouerthwart  the  other,  for  which  cause  the  same  is 
termed  paly-bendy.  1769  New  Peerage  I.  118  Arms.  Paly 
of  six,  or  and  azure ;  a  canton,  ermine.  1892  C.  E.  NORTON 
Dante's  Paradise  109  note,  His  scutcheon  was  paly  of  four, 
argent  and  gules. 

Palyard(e,  -;ard,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PALLIAKD,  etc. 

Palyce,  -lys,  obs.  ff.  PALACE  ;  var.  PALIS  Obs. 

Palyeon,  -youn»  -jeon,  -jeown,  -jon,  obs. 
Sc.  forms  of  PAVILION. 

Palyet,  obs.  form  of  PALLET  s6.2,  small  bed. 

Pam  (pasm).  [Corresponds  in  sense  to  Sc. 
Pamphie,  also  Pawmie,  '  a  vulgar  name  given  at 
cards  to  the  knave  of  clubs '  (Jamieson),  and  to 
F.  pamphile  name  of  the  card  game,  and  of  the 
knave  of  clubs  in  it  (Littre')  ;  of  which  Pamphie, 
Pawmie,  Pam  appear  to  be  abbreviations.  F. 
pamphile  is,  according  to  Littre',  ad.  Gr.  personal 
name  Ua/jupAoi  '  beloved  of  all',  in  L.  Pamphilus.] 

1.  The  knave  of  clubs,  esp.  in  the  game  of  five- 
card  loo,  in  which  this  card  is  the  highest  trump. 

1685  CROWNE  Sir  Courtly  Nice  in.  22  Thou  art  the  only 
Court  card  women  love  to  play  with  ;  the  very  Pam  at  Lan- 
tereloo,  the  knave  that  picks  up  all.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr. 
Qucvedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  338  The  Apothecary  is  like  Pam 
at  Loo,  he  is  everything  that  is  wanting.  1713-14  POPE 
Rape  Lock  in.  61  Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens 
o'erlhrew,  And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Lu. 
a  1845  HOOD  Storm  at  Hastings  iv,  A  living  Pam,  omni- 
potent at  loo  1  1849  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  671/1. 

fig.  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Example  i.  i,  Let  me  tell  ye, 
Madam,  Scandal  is  the  very  Pam  in  Conversation. 

2.  Name  of  a  card-game,  akin  to  Nap,  in  which 
the  knave  of  clubs  was  the  highest  trump  card. 

1691  Weesils  ii.  1 1  She  wanted  Counters  too  to  play  at  Pam. 
1713  ADDISON  Guard.  No.  120  r  6  She. .grows  more  fond  of 
Pam  than  of  her  husband.  1898  Longm.  Mae.  Nov.  58  A 
sumptuous  ball  at  the  Pantheon,  silver  loo  with  a  princess, 

Pam '  with  a  duchess. 

Hence  t  Pam-child,  nonce-wd.,  '  knave-child  ', 
male  child. 

1760  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.,  to  G.  Montagu  14  Jan.  (1846)  IV. 
16,  I  have  sat  up  twice  this  week.. with  the  Duchess  of 
Grafton,  at  loo,  who . .  has  got  a  pam-child  this  morning. 

Pam-  (psem-),  repr.  Gr.  ira/i-  the  form  of  JTOV-, 
PAN-,  all-,  before  a  labial,  as  in  Pambrittanick, 
obs.  form  of  PAN-BRITANNIC. 

Pame,  obs.  ME.  form  of  PALM  sb? 

II  Fame  (pa-m*),  a.  Her.  rare.  [F.  pdmi, 
formerly  pasmi,  pa.  pple.  of  pdwer,  pasmer  to 
swoon  :— pop.  L.  pasmare  for  spasmdre,  lit.  '  to 
have  a  spasm'  (Hatz.-Darm.).]  Said  of  a  dolphin: 
Represented  with  gaping  mouth. 

1867  BOUTELL  Eng.  Heraldry  (1875)  81  If  their  [Fishes') 
s  are  bent,  as  the  Dolphin  is  generally  represented,  they 
are  cmbowed',..and  if  with  open  mouth,  '  pame' '. 

lament,  obs.  ME.  form  of  PAVEMENT. 

Pamfilet,  pamflet,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PAMPHLET. 

t  Pamp,  pampe,  v.  06s.  rare.  Also  6  pompe. 
[app.  the  primary  vb.  of  which  PAMPEK  is  the 
frequentative.  Cf.  Ger.  pampen  (dial,  and  colloq.) 
to  cram,  Bavarian  pampfen,  sich  voll  pampfen  to 
gorge  oneself  (Schmeller) ;  also  Sw.  dial,  pampen 
swollen  up ;  Lith.  pampti  to  swell.  See  below.] 
trans.  To  cram  ;  to  pamper. 

??.I«°0.I<),"  Christ's  Temptation}  in  Wright  AW.  Ant.ll. 
:  stirith  him  [  =  them)  lo  pappe  and  pampe  her  fleische, 

aesjryngcdelicous  metis  and  drynkis.  1509  HAWES  Past, 
t  teas.  "  r.--.\  TL_ ._ .  ,  >  " ,r 
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found,  so  that  its  date  is  uncertain,  and  the  reading  may 
itself  turn  out  to  be  an  error  for  pampre,  PAMPER.    Pampe 


PAMPHELET. 

I    them  ..  bread  of  angels.      1775  JOHNSON   Ltt.    la  Mrs. 


.unu,  »u  nun  us  uaic  is  uncertain,  anu  trie  reading  may  |  them  ..  bread  of  angels.     177*  JOHNSON   Ltt    lo  lUrt 

itself  turn  out  to  lie  an  error  for  pampre,  PAMPEK.    Pampe  Thrale  26  July,  After  dinner  I  went  to  Snowhill ;  there  I  »u 

is  however  supported  so  far  by  the  examples  of  pompe  from  I  pampered,  and  had  an  uneasy  night.     1810  SVD  SMITH  Wlii 

Hawes,  which  appear  to  point  to  the  same  word.    Prof.  \  (1867)  I.  291  Taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampen  man's  auoe! 

Skwt  suggests  the  existence  of  an  ablaut  scries  pimp-,  I  lite.    1870 EMERSON^OC.  4.SW;/.,/w»i<<«-Wks.(Bohn)  in. 


Tl.o  . ~    ~"     ••"  •*•    ••    "M*     .UVUJJducl     UCIlilUI. 

BB,  whence  the  first  quot.  comes  cannot  now  be 


ipa  (pormpa),  usually  //.  Pampas 
(parmpaz,  -as),  [a.  Sp.  pampa  (pi.  pampas),  ad. 
Peruv.  bamba,  a  steppe,  a  flat :  cf.  the  place-names 
Moyo-bamba,  Chuqui-bamba,  etc.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  vast  treeless  plains  of 
South  America  south  of  the  Amazon,  esp.  of 
Argentina  and  the  adjacent  countries.  (The  similar 
plains  north  of  the  Amazon  are  known  as  llanos.) 

1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  46/r  There  are  also  bred 
in  the  Pampas . .  many  Hares.  1810  Ediit.  Rev.  XVI.  241 
The  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  plains  of  the  same  kind  [as 


the  llanos  or  savannahs],  but  still  more  extensive.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  2io/r  In  the  direction  due  north  the 
pampa  narrows  between  the  Parana  and  a  ridge,  .called  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova.  1851  TH.  Ross  Unmboldt's  Trav.  II. 
xvii.  87  The  Llanos  and  the  Pampas.. are  really  steppes. 
1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Sara  104  At  length  we  came 
to  a  rocky  ridge  which  bounded  the  vast  pampa  of  Vilque. 
b.  Short  (or  pampa  sheep,  reared  on  the  pampas. 

1802  W.  H.  HUDSON  Nat.  La  Plata  108  The  pampa  de- 
scends to  us  from  the  first  sheep  introduced  into  La  Plata 
about  three  centuries  ago. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Pampas  Indian ;  pampas- 
oat,  a  wild  cat  of  the  Pampas  (Felis  pajeros),  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  having  long  yellow-grey 
fur  marked  with  oblique  brownish  stripes;  pampas 
clay,  an  ossiferous  bluish  clay,  beds  of  which 
occur  in  many  parts  of  the  Pampas ;  pampas  deer, 
a  small  deer  of  South  America,  Cariacus  campestris, 
the  male  of  which  has  partly  dichotomous  antlers ; 
pampas  rice,  a  name  given  in  the  southern  U.S. 
to  a  variety  of  the  common  Millet  (Sorghum 
vulgare\  with  a  drooping  panicle.  . 

1883  List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  (ed.  8)  56  'Pampas  Cat.  1887 
HEILPRIN  Geoff,  <r  Gcol.  Distrib.  Anim.  383  Unspotted  cats 
ranging  from  Paraguay  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico, 
the  Chilian  colollo,  the  pampas-cat,  and  the  lynx.  1886 
Casseirs  Encycl.  Diet.,  ~  Pampas-clay.  18831  List.  Anim. 
Zool.  Soc.  (ed.  8}  174  Cariacus  campestris  F.  Cuv., 'Pampas 
Deer,  1894  LVDEKKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  388  The  pampas 
deer  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  species,  standing  about  2^  feet 
at  the  shoulder.  Hid.  389.  1826  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Journ. 
Pampas  g  The  south  part  of  the  Pampas  is  inhabited  by 
the  'Pampas  Indians,  who  have  no  fixed  abode. 

Fa-mpaS-gra:8S.  [f.  prec.]  The  popular 
name  of  a  gigantic  grass,  Gynerium  argenteum  or 
Cortadcria  argentea,  having  ample  silky  panicles 
of  silvery  hue  borne  on  stalks  rising  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet;  a  native  of  South 
America,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
1843  as  an  ornament  of  lawns  and  shrubberies. 

1850-1  PAXTON  Flower  Garden  I.  175.  1858  HOGG  Veg. 
Kingd.  821  The  beautiful  Pampas  grass  . .  throwing  out 
leaves  six  or  eight  feet  long.  1897  O.  STAFF  in  Card,  Chi  on. 
Scr.  ill.  XXII.  396  The  occurrence  of  C.  argentea  in  the 
pampas  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  to  justify  the  name 
'  Pampas-grass  ',  and  the  less  so  as  the  Cortaderia  is  much 
more  common  in  the  Andes,  ascending  there  to  high  alti- 
tudes. 

Pampaylyon,  obs.  form  of  PAMPILIOIT. 

Fampean,  parupsean  (paempf-an,  jvm- 
p»',an),  a.  [f.  PAMPA  on  analogy  of  Hyblsean, 
Scyllsean,  European. 

The  pronunciation  pa'mpean  is  etymologically  incorrect, 
since  pampa  could  not  give  a  \,.pamplus ;  the  L.  adj.  would 
be  pampan-its  giving  pampan,  the  Gr.  n-afin-ai-of  giving 
fam/xan,vh\cb,  like  Europe'an,  might  be  written/am/?  vro.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pampas. 

1839  DARWIN  Jrnl.  Researches  Voy.  'Beagle'  vii.  (1860) 
130  In  the  Pampsean  deposit  at  the  Bajada.  1846  —  Geol. 
Obs.  S.  Atner.  iv.  76  The  Pampean  formation  is  highly  in- 
teresting from  its  vast  extent,  its  disputed  origin,  and  from 
the  number  of  extinct  gigantic  mammifers  embedded  in  it. 
Ibid.  77  For  convenience  sake,  I  will  call  ..  the  reddish 
argillaceous  earth,  Pampean  mud.  1887  Anter.  Naturalist 
X^I.  460  In  the  presence  of  various  extinct  forms . .  it  agrees 
with  the  Pampean  fauna  of  South  America.  1899  HUDSON 
Nat.  La  Plata  4  The  humid,  grassy,  pampean  country 
extends,  .halfway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.. to  the  Andes. 

Pampelmousse  (also  pample-,  -mouse) :  see 

POMPELMOOSE. 

Pampelyon,  obs.  form  of  PAMPILION. 

Pamper  (paj-mpaa),  v.  Also  6  pampyr,  -ir, 
-re.  f  Occurs  a  1380 ;  forpampred  is  in  Chaucer's 
Boethius  c\yj4.  It  corresponds  in  form  and 
sense  with  W.  Flem.  pamperen  (De  Bo),  and  in 
stem  with  the  words  mentioned  under  PAMP  v.,  of 
which  it  is  in  form  the  frequentative.] 

1.  trans.  To  cram  with  food;  to  over-indulge 
with  rich  food ;  to  feed  luxuriously.  Pamper  up  : 
to  feed  up.  Obs.  except  as  included  in  b. 

a  1380 Proa.  o/S,  Bernard '(Vern.  MS.  304/3. 1.  73)  And  bat 
is  bi  flesch,  . .  pat  bou  pampre->t  and  servest  so.  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  157  A  man,  bat  hy;t  Theodorus,  in  glotonye, 
euermore  pamperyd  his  bely  in  exces  of  mete  &  of  drynk. 
1530  PALSGR.  652/1,  I  pampyr.as  a  man  dothe  that  bringeth 
up  a  horse  or  any  other  beest  whan  he  fedeth  hym  to 
make  hym  spedely  fatte.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacft's  Husb. 
III.  (1586)  120 b,  Horse  coursers.. do  feed  them  with  sodden 
Rie,  or  beanmeale  sod,  pampering  them  up,  that  they  may 
be  the  fairer  to  the  eie.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T. 
V.  ii,  But  now  God  u  ill  pamper  their  famine  ;  and  gives 


lite.    i87»EMERSON Soc.  4 So/it., .  . 

61  As  he  nursed  his. .turkeys  on  bread  and  milk,  so  he  will 
pamper  his  peaches  and  grapes  on  the  viands  they  like  best. 

b.  To  over-indulge  (a  person)  in  his  taitei  and 
likings  generally  ;  to  bring  up  daintily ;  to  indulge 
with  what  gratifies  or  delights  the  senses. 

1530  PALSGR.  651/3,  I  pamper.  I  bring  up  dayntely,  as  a 
mother  that  loveth  inordynately  dothe  her  chylde.  1551 
ROBINSON  Mort't  Utof.  I.  (1895)  47  Beynge  deyntely  and 
tenderly  pampered  vp  in  ydilnes  and  pleasure.  1615  I'.RATH- 
.  WAIT  Strappado,  etc.  (1878)  338  Vainc  is  the  flower,  soonc 
;  fading,  sopue  forgot,  which  you  do  pamper  to  your  ouerthrow. 
1687  tr.  Salltul  (1691)  39  They  purchase  Pictures,  Statues, 
Sculptures . .  to  pamper  their  Lyes.  18*9  LVTTON  Disowned 
xx,  Petted  and  pampered  from  my  childhood,  1  grew  up  with 
a  profound  belief  m  my  own  excellences.  1870  EMERSON 
Soc.  I,  Solit.,  Ciuilii.  Wks.  (Bohn)  1 1 1.  ro  Where  the  banana 
grows,  the  animal  system  is  indolent  and  pampered. 

c.  Jig.  To  over-indulge  or  'feed'  (any  mental 
;    appetite,  feeling,  or  the  Tike). 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  180  Pampering  their  minds 
with  this  imagination.  1638  PRYNNE  Lore-lockes  37  Which 
pampers  the  Vaine.  and  Sinfull  humours,  Lusts,  and  disposi- 
tions of  our  carnal]  Hearts.  1741  FIELDING  Conversation 
I  Wks.  1784  IX.  381  To  pamper  his  ownvanityat  the  price  of 
another's  shame.  1891  ZANGWILL  Bow  Mystery  1 1  2  She  had 
stifled  yet  pampered  her  grief  by  working  hard  at  it  [a  por- 
trait] since  his  death. 

1 2.  intr.  To  indulge  oneself  with  food,  to  feed 
luxuriously.  Obs. 

1573  [see  PAMPERING///.!!.].  z6ao  ROWLANDS  Night  Raven 
19  To  be  at  horse  expence  for  oates  and  bay,  Which  idle 
stands  and  pampers  in  the  stable.  1635  QUARLES  Emtl.  v. 
viL  370  To  day,  we  pamper  with  a  full  repast  Of  lavish  mirth ; 
at  night,  we  weepe  as  fast. 

f3.  trans.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  sense  I,  quot.  1577). 

1611  COTGR.,  Mangonisine,  the  craft  of  pampering,  trim- 
ming, or  setting  out  of  saleable  things.  Ibid.,  Mangonner, 
to  pamper,  trimme,  sleeke,  or  set  out  vnto  the  eye  sale  things. 

Hence  Fa  mperdom  {noncc-wd.},  pampered  con- 
dition, state  of  luxury ;  Pa  mperer ,  one  who  or 
that  which  pampers ;  Pa-mperise  v.  (nonce-tod.}, 
to  pamper. 

1847  in  J.  Brown's  Horn  Subs.  (1882)  410  When  from  such 
pamperdom  exiled.  1775  ASH,  Pamperer, . .  one  that  pampers. 
1781  COWFEH  Conversat.  48  A  plea.. For  making  speech  the 
pamperer  of  lust,  a  1845  SVD.  SMITH  (Worcester),  Pamperizc. 

Pampered  (pce-mpajd),  ///.  a.  [f.  PAMPEB  v. 
+  -ED  C]  Over-fed  (obs.)  ;  luxuriously  fed  ;  over- 
indulged, spoiled  by  luxury  :  see  the  verb. 

a  1599  SKEI.TON  Vppon  Deedmans  lied  25  For  all  cure 
pamperde  paunchys,  Ther  may  no  fraunchys..Redeme  vs 
from  this.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  366  Their  stables  ful 
yfraught  with  pampred  lades.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt. 
I.  Wks.  (1851)  31  The  knotty  Africanisms,  the  pamper'd 
metafors ;  the  intricat,  and  involv'd  sentences  of  the  Fatncrs. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  323  The  pamper'd  Coll  will 
discipline  disdain.  1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  52  r  a  A  pam- 
pered body  will  darken  the  mind.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV. 
276  A  pampered  and  consequently  distempered  imagination. 
1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  69  The  spoilt  and  pam- 
pered children  of  the  present  day. 

Hence  Pa-mperedne»s,  pampered  condition. 

a  1618  SYLVF.STF.R  Maydin's  Blush  1002  The  fruits.. Of 
wanton  Pride,  of  wastefull  Pamprednesse.  1748  RICHARD* 
SON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxxvii.  267  No  crosses,  no  vexations, 
but  what  we  gave  ourselves  from  the  pamperedness,  as  I  may 
call  it,  of  our  own  wills. 

Fa'mpering,  vbl.  st.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -mo '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PAMPEB  ;  luxurious  feeding  ; 
over-indulgence. 

IS»6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  137  Pamperyng  or  ouer- 
moche  chcrysshyng  of  our  bodyes.  1555  W.  WATREMAN 
FardU Facions  II.  viii.  183  Not  in  the.  .pamperinges  of  the 
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pampering,  sprang  forward  madly. 

Fa-mpering,  ///  <*•    L£  «• 

That  pampers :  see  the  verb. 

1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  I0°  A  heap  of  vices 
wait  on  pampering  Princes.  1699  POMFRET  Choice  47 
Pamp'ring  food  Creates  diseases  and  inflames  the  blood. 
1741  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistr.  301  With  pamp'ring  look  draw 
little  eyes  aside. 

II  Pampero  (pampe-w).  [Sp.  pampero,  f.  Peruv. 
pampa  +  suffix  -ero:—L.  -artus.j  A  piercing  cold 
wind  which  blows  from  the  Andes  across  the 
S.  American  pampas  to  the  Atlantic. 

iSiBAmer. SI.  Papers,For.Rel.  (i834)lV.z77(StanC)The 
keen  blasts  called  the  pamperos  sweep  over  the  houseless  and 
unsheltered  plain.  1816  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Joxm.  Pampas  9 
The  pampero  or  south-west  wind,  which,  generated  by  the 
cold  air  of  the  Andes,  rushes  over  these  vast  plains. 

attrib.  1891  W.  H.  HUDSON  Nat.  La  Plata  132  Some- 
times  flying  like  thistledowns  before  the  great  pampero  wind. 

Pampestrie,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  PALMISTBY. 

Famphagons  (parmfagas),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
irafupayos  all-devouring  (f.  TOjU-,  war-  all  +  -^pafos 
eating)  +  -ous.]  All-devouring,  omnivorous. 

1701  C  MATHER  Mag*.  Chr.  n.  (1852)  App.  194  He  eat 
with  such  a  pamphagous  fury  as  to  cram  himself  with 
eighteen  biskets  at  one  stolen  meal  (In  some  modern  D» 

Pampharmacon,  variant  of  PAXPHAHJIACO.I 

t  Pa-mphelet.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Origin  obscure: 
perhaps  a  cant  term  formed  from  Gr.  wa^os 
beloved  of  all,  with  dim.  ending.  Siobald  «•«• 


PAMPHIL. 


compared  obs.  Du.  or  Fl.  pampoelie  'mulier 
crassa'.]  A  courtesan,  a  wench. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Iv.  14  Dame  Venus  fyre  sa  hard 
tham  sted,  Thai  brak  vp  durris,  and  raeff  vp  lockis,  To  get 
ane  pamphelet  on  ane  pled. 

f  Pa*mphil.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  next.]  A  memo- 
randum or  note. 

1571  SIR  T.  SMITH  Let.  to  Ld.  Bitrleigh  3  Mar.  in  Digges 
Compl.  Atnbass.  (1655)  192  The  next  day..  Mr.  de  Foix 
came  to  us  and  brought  us  a  draught  of  the  whole  League 
in  French,  .  .we  perused  it  with  our  Pamphils,  as  Mr.  Hall 
termeth  them,  schediss  or  adversaria,  .(some  other  tho  will 
have  them  called  pieces,  as  some  Frenchmen  do  name  them). 

Pamphlet  (pse-mflet),  sb.  Forms:  [4  pan- 
fletus},  4-7  pamflet,  (6  pamflete,  -flett(e,  5  pam- 
filetjpampeletjpaunne^plaun-) ;  6- pamphlet, 
(6  pamphelet,  7  -lett(e),  pamphlete,  -lette, 
pampfelette.  [Appears  in  I4th  c.  in  Anglo- 
Latin  (panfletus\  English  (pamjlet,i$\\\c.  pam- 
filet^  paunflet} ;  app.  a  generalized  use  of  Pam- 
philet  or  Panflet^  a  familiar  name  of  the  12th  c. 
Latin  amatoiy  poem  or  comedy  called  Pamphilus , 
seu  de  Amore  (in  OF.  Pamp/tilet,  MDu.  Panjlef), 
a  highly  popular  opuscule  in  the  i3thc.  Cf.  the 
familiar  appellations  of  other  small  works  similarly 
formed  with  dim.  -ety  e.  g.  Catonet  the  Distichs  of 
(pseudo-)  Cato,  Esopet,  the  Fables  of  ^Esop,  etc. 
(See  note  below.)  Hence  in  1 7-1 8th  c.  adopted 
in  French  and  other  langs.] 

1.  A  small  treatise   occupying  fewer   pages   or 
sheets  than  would  make  a  book,  composed  and 
(a)  written,  or  (b,  since  c  1500)  printed,  and  issued 
as  a  separate  work  ;  always  (at  least  in  later  use) 
unbound,  with  or  without  paper  covers. 

In  a  general  sense  used  irrespective  of  subject  (applied  e.g. 
in  1495,  to  a  codicil  to  a  will,  of  only  about  170  words),  and 
in  i7th  c.  including  issues  of  single  plays,  romances^  poems, 
novelettes,  newspapers,  news-letters,  and  other  periodicals; 
still  sometimes  applied  to  chap-books,  and  the  like;  but  not 
now  usually  to  anything  of  purely  literary  character,  or  of 
religious  nature,  even  though  issued  '  in  pamphlet  form  '. 

(«)  [?344  R«  DE  BURY  Philobiblon  viii,  Sed  revera  Ubros 
non  libras  maluimus,  codicesque  plus  dileximus  quam 
florenos,  ac  panfletos  exiguos  incrassatis  prztulimus  pale- 
fridis.]  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in,  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  54  Christe 
..graunte  of  thy  goodnes  to  euery  maner  reder,  full  vnder- 
standing  in  this  lend  pamflet  to  haue.  <  1412  HOCCLEVE  De 
Reg.  Princ.  2060  pogh  bat  bis  pamfilet  Non  ordre  holde,  ne 
in  him  include.  ^1430  LYDG.  Afin.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  180 
My  purpose,  Out  of  the  Frenssh  a  tale  to  translate,  Whiche 
in  a  paunflet  I  redde  and  saw  but  late.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  Prol.  3  Sittyng  in  my  studye  where  as  laye  many 
dyuerse  paunfiettis  and  bookys.  1495  Test.  Ebor.  IV.  26 
And  this  pampelet  I  will  stand  as  parcell  of  my  forsaid  will. 

(b)  1496  Fysshynge  with  Angle  (1883)  37  Th.it  this  present 
treatyse  sholde  not  come  to  the  hondys  of'eche  ydle  persone 
whyche  wolde  desire  it,  yf  it  were  enpryntyd  allone  by 
itself  &  put  in  a  lytyll  plaunflet,  therfore  I  haue  compylyd 
it  in  a  greter  volume  of  dyuerse  bokys.  1533  SKELTON  Gar/. 
Laurel  1191  And  of  Soueraynte  a  noble  pamphelet.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Edtv.  V  2  As  I  my  selfe  that  wrote  this 
pamphlet  [Chronicle  of  Edw.  V]  truly  knewe,  1552  ASCHAM 
Let.  to  Astely  Wks.  (1761)  5  Syr  Thomas  More  in  that 
pamphlet  of  Richard  the  thyrd,  doth  in  . .  these  pointes  so 
content  all  men.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Hviij,  I  have 
recounted  thus  much  ..which  if  it  should  haue  bene  spoken 
in  hys  tragedye  would  rather  haue  made  a  volume  than 
a  Pamphlete.  1577  R.  WILI.ES  Eden's  Decades  Epist.  7 
R.  Eden  ..  translated  ..  some  other  prety  pamflettes  con- 
cernyng  the  Spanyardes  and  Poriugaltes  yoiages.  1582 
STANYHURST  sEneis  (Arb.)  Ded.  4  Askam, . .  in  his  goulden 
pamphlet,  intituled  thee  Schoolemayster.  1623  GOUGE  Serm. 
Extent  Cod's  Provid.  Ded.,  In  regard  of  the  smalnesse  of  it, 
it  [this  Sermon]  is  indeed  but  as  a  little  Pamphlet.  1681 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  119  The  publisher  of  the 
Obsevvator,  Heraclitus  Ridens,  and  the  Loyall  Protestant 
domestick  Intelligence  (three  pamphlets  that  come  out 
weekly).  1778  JOHNSON  25  Apr.  in  Boswell^  A  few  sheets  of 
poetry  unbound  are  a  pamphlet  as  much  as  a  few  sheets  of 
prose. 

2.  More  specifically,  a  treatise  of  the  size  and 
form  above  described  on  some  subject  or  question 
of  current  or  temporary  interest,  personal,  social, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  or  controversial,  on  which 
the  writer  desires  to  appeal  to  the  public. 

This  is  merely  a  consequential  specialization,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  works  of  this  kind  are  those  for  which  the 
pamphlet  form  is  now  mainly  employed. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  yd  Lett,  in  Shaks.  Allusion  Bks.  I.  (1874) 
149  Were  it  not  more  for  other, . .  I  would  be  the  first,  that 
should  cancell  this  impertinent  Pamflet.  1606  CHAPMAN 
Gentleman  Usher  Plays  1873  I.  294  Some  words,  pickt  out 
of  Proclamations  Or  great  mens  Speeches ;  or  well-selling 
Pamphlets.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt,  i.  Wks.  (1851)  99  These 
wretched  projectors  of  ours  that  bescraull  their  Pamflets 
every  day  with  new  formes  of  government  for  our  Church. 
1683  CROWNE  City  Politiques  iv.  i,  As  paper  in  Holland 
passes  for  money,  Pamphlets  with  us  pass  for  religion  and 
policy.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St.  AJfairs  Wks.  1755  II.  r.  203 
Systems  that . .  are  supplies  for  pamphlets  in  the  present  age, 
and  may  probably  furnish  materials  for  memoirs  and  his- 
tories in  the  next.  1791  MACKINTOSH  Vind.  Gallicae  Wks. 
1846  III.  20  Pamphlet  succeeded  pamphlet,  surpassing  each 
other  in  boldness  and  elevation.  1792  BURKE  Corr.  (1844) 
III.  428  Grattan's  incomparable  speech  ..  ought  to  make  a 
little  separate  pamphlet.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xiv. 
490  When  pamphlets  and  other  works  of  temporary  and 
urgent  nature  are  required.  1841  D'!SRAELI  Amen.  Lit. 
(1867)  687  The  age  of  Charles  the  First  maybe  characterised 
as  the  age  of  pamphlets.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  5 
The  brief  form  of  these  novelettes  soon  led  to  the  appearance 
of  the  '  pamphlet ' ;  and  a  new  world  of  readers  was  seen 
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in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stories  or  scurrilous  libels 
which  passed  under  this  name  were  issued. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E/>.  34  We  are  to  cast  a  wary 
eye  on  those  diminutive,  and  pamphlet  Treaties  dayly  pub- 
lished among  us.  1715  M,  DAVIES  A  then,  Brif.  I.  4  Tracts 
..often  since  publisVd  separately,  in  Pamphlet-Forms,  as 
well  as  mostly  upon  Pamphlet-Subjects.  1730  FIELDING 
Author  s Farce  in.  i,  The  scribbler  in  a  pamphlet  war.  1899 

I  Daily  News  13  June  8/3  An  Introductory  Letter,  .which 
occupies  sixty-nine  pages,  and  is  in  pamphlet  form,  and 

i    pamphlet  spirit. 

b.  Comb.t  as  pamphlet-book ',  -history,   -octavo, 

l  -shop,  -stall,  -title ,  -writer,  -writing;  pamphlet-sized 
adj. ;  pamphlet-wise  adv. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  II,  86  Spending  about  six 
Years  more  in  composing  such  *Pamphlet- Books.  1715  Ibid. 

I  I.  5  The  first  Treatise.,  publish 'd.. at  Milan,  1607,  in  a  small 
*PamphIet-Octavo.  1750  Let.  to  A.  Johnson.  3  Nor  have 

|  I  omitted  to  call  at  every  skulking  *Pamphlet-shop.  1778 
Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxv.  153  Mrs.  Selwyn  had 

1    business  at  a  pamphlet-shop.    1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit. 

\     II.   i  Several  *Pamphlet-siz'd  Writings.     (1720  Ibid.  VI. 

l    Conclus.  Diss.    Physick  32    He   deals   chiefly.,  with   the 

1  Librarians  of  Morefields,  *PamphIet-stawls  of  old  Books, 
and  poor  Ushers  and  Head-Form-Boys.  1613  BEAUM.  & 

i     FL.  Honest  Man's  Fort.  in.  ii,  Have  copies  of  it  posted  on 

I    posts,  Like  *  pamphlet-titles,  that  sue  to  be  sold.     1716  M. 

;     DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  II.  30  Some  of  King  Henry  the  8th's, 

1  and  Queen  Anne  Bolen's  reciprocal  Letters,  were  printed 
*  Pamphlet- wise,  about  two  or  three  Yearsago.  1735  BOLING- 

1  BROKE  On  Parties  Ded.  28  To  follow  the  generous  and  equit- 
able Advice  of  the  *Pamphlet-writer.  1751  Popes  Dunciad 
n.  314  note>  Not  a  Pension  at  Court,  nor  Preferment  in  the 
Church,.. was  bestowed  on  any  man  distinguished  for  his 

I     Learning  separately  from  Party  merit,  or  *  Pamphlet  writing. 
Hence  («(3?/^-w^.)Pa'niphletage,  the  aggregate 

i  of  pamphlets,,  pamphlets  collectively  ;  Famplilet- 
e'tte,  a  small  pamphlet ;  Fa'mpliletful,  as  much 
as  a  pamphlet  will  contain ;  Pamphle-tic,  -ical 
adjs. ,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet ; 
Pa-mphletism,  an  expression  or  manner  of  speech 
characteristic  of  pamphlets ;  Fa*mphletize  v.t 
intr.  to  write  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets  ;  trans,  to 
write  a  pamphlet  upon;  FaTnphletless  a.,  with- 
out a  pamphlet. 

1896  A.  LANG  in  Longin,  Mag.  July  no  The  *pamphletage 
of  the  subject  must  be  vast.  1882  RUSSELL  Hesferothen 
I.  64  In  a  small  *pamphletette  from  Robinson's  '  Epitome . . ', 
there  is  a  very  pleasant  account  of  some  of  the  treasures. 
1876  N.  Ainer.  Rev.  CXXIII.  426  It  included  in  ten  words 
a  *pamphletful  of  political  insight.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen. 
Brit.  I.  Pref.  8  Expressing  the  *Pamphletick  Character, 
and  the  Pseudonymous  Inconsiderableness  of  those  Libel- 
ling Insults.  Ibid,  io  Of  the  same  Pamphletick  genuineness 
is  St.  Barnaby's  Epistle.  1634  GAYTON  Pleas,  Notes  in.  viii. 
122  Several!  Editions  of  some  small  "Pamphleticall  labors  of 
his.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  4  Those 
Libel-Granado's  and  Dragooning  *Pamphletisms.  1652 
GAULE  Magastrom.  To  Rdrs.,  Books  of  late  . .  crowded  m 
amongst  us  (some  in  their  *pampheletizing  edition,  some  in 
their  voluminous  translation).  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV. 
21  Our  Irish  preacher. .did  not  intend  to  preach,  but  merely 
to  pamphletize.  1837  MARRYAT  in  New  Monthly  Magi  LI. 
175  Martin. .has  obtained  a  great  celebrity  in  France. ..  He 
is  lithographed,  pamphletized  [etc.],  a  1845  SYD.  SMITH 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  Hudest  For  ever  and  ever  bookless, 
essayless,  *pamphletless,  grammarless. 

[Note.  The  amatory  poem  of  Pamphilus  appears  as  Panfiet 
in  the  Middle  Dutch  Floris  $  Blaunchejleur  of  Diderik  van 
Assenede  (^1250)  1.  333,  where  it  is  said  of  the  hero  and 


heroine  'Ende  men  se  oec  te  lesene  sette  In  Juvenale  ende 
in  Panflette,  Ende  in  Ovidio  de  Arte  Amandi '  (And  they 
were  set  also  to  read  In  Juvenal  and  in  Panflet,  And  in 
Ovid  on  the  Art  of  Loving).  In  French,  Pamphilet  appears 
In  the  inventory  of  the  Library  of  the  Louvre  (Chas.  V,  and 
Chas.  VI)  dispersed  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford  (L.  Delisle 
Cabinet  des  Mannscrits  III.  160).  As  to  its  popularity, 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Paris  were  rebuked  because 
they  preferred  this  erotic  production  to  more  edifying  reading. 
Pamphilus  was  also  well  known  in  England,  and  is  twice 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  Chaucer ;  also  by  Gower  Mirour 
14449  (where  see  Editor's  note).  To  connect  the  work 
with  our  '  pamphlet ',  we  have  to  suppose  that  here  also,  as 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  it  was  familiarly  termed 
Pamphilet  or  Patiftet,  and  that  this  name  was  in  course  of 
time  extended  to  other  opuscula  produced  or  circulated  'in 
pamphlet  form  ',  i.  e.  as  small  detached  works.  This  trans- 
ference of  sense  must  have  been  complete  before  1340,  when 
the  name  was  applied  in  Philobiblon  to  what  were  evidently 
serious  treatises,  and  before  Thomas  Usk,  Hoccleve,  and 
Lydgate  applied  it  to  single  works  of  their  own.) 

Fa-inphlet,  v.  ?  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr. 
To  write  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets,  b.  trans.  To 
report  or  describe  in  a  pamphlet.  Chiefly  in 
Pa'mphletiiig  -vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett,  ii,  Who  like  Elderton  for 
Ballating:  Greene  for  pamphletting:  both,  for  goodfellow- 
ship,  and  bad  conditions?  1593  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Ep.  to 
Printer,  To  the  Ghost  of  Robert  Greene,  telling  him,  what 
a  coyle  there  is  with  pamphleting  on  him  after  his  death. 
1613  JACKSON  Creed  n.  xix.  §  n.  370  A  common  place 
trodden  almost  bare  by  the  English  pamphleting  Papist. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Atktn,  Brit.  II.  42  This  Discourse  being 
Pamphleted  about,  to  Court,  City,  and  Country.  Ibid.  217 
He  bravely  underwent  above  fourteen  several  Tryals  and 
Examinations,  ..  besides  many  other  Conferences,  which 
were  not  written  or  pamphleted. 

Famphletary  (parmfletari),  a.  [f.  PAMPHLET 
sb.  +  -AKY  !.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  pamphlets ; 

of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet. 

1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  \Vill\\\  Hazl.  Deds?ey'V\\\. 
73  For  baldness  a  bald  ass,  I  have  forgot,  Patch'd  up  a 
pamphletary  periwig.  1815  Paris  Chit-Chat  (1816)  I.  205 
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The  pamphletary  fever,  which  has  spread  during  a  few 
months  past.  1878  BAY.NI;  Purit.  Rev.  Pref.  6  The  Pam- 
phletary catacombs  of  the  British  Museum. 

Pamphleteer    (pcemfletiou),    sb.     Also   7 

-etteer,  -etere,  -etier,  7-8  -ettier.  [f.  PAMPHLET 
sb.  +  -EEK.]  A  writer  of  pamphlets;  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet.  (Often  contemptuous.) 

1642  I'ind.  KingiT,  Seditious  Preachcrsand  Pamphletteers. 
1642  J.  TAYLOH  (Water  P.)  Seasonable  Lect.  title-p.,  Henry 
Walker, ..  a  late  Pamphletere,  and  now  a  double  diligent 
Preacher.  1648  HEYI.IN  Relat.  $  Observ.  i.  App.  12  Though 
you  doe  not  speak  plaine,  your  Pamphlettiers  doe.  1771 
Junins  Lett.  hv.  288  That  miserable  pamphleteer.. reduced 
his  argument,  .to  something  like. .asyllogism.  1847  TENNY- 
SON Princ.  Concl.  89  A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 

!    A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain.     1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  iii.  §1.117  ^'ie  Pungent  Pen  °f tne  pamphleteer  played 

;    its  part  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Pamphlet ee'r,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  write 

i   and  issue  pamphlets.     Chiefly  in  Pamphletee-r- 

ing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 


5  Feb.,  I  pamphleteer  for  him  again?   No!  I'll  pamphleteer 
against  him,     1815  Edin,  Rev.  XXV.  188  Vulgar  slander., 
eked  out  by  pamphleteering  declamation.     1883  BRODRICK 
in  \<,tJt  Cent,  920  The  coarse  pamphleteering  literature  of 
which  Swift  and  Junius  produced  the  choicest  specimens. 

t  Pa'mphleter.  Obs.  Also  7  -etter.  [f. 
PAMPHLET  +  -EB1.]  A  writer  of  a  pamphlet,  a 
PAMPHLETEER. 

1581  NOWELL  &  DAY  in  Confer,  i.  (1584)  E  iv,  Here  saith 
one  of  the  Pamphleters,  silence  was  the  answere.  159* 
1  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' s Super.  (1593)  i8i,I  have  seldom,  .tasted 
a  more  unsavory  slaumpaump  of  wordes  and  sentences  in 
any  shittish  Pamfleter.  1679  J.  SMITH  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  17 
Calling  those  Pamphletters  to  a  further  Account. 

Pamphobia,  variant  of  PANOPHOBIA. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1900  in  GOULD  Diet. 
Med.  Biol. 

Pamphract  (pae-mfrsekt),  «.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ira^-, 
PAM-  +  tppafcrfa  fenced,  protected.]  Completely 
covered  or  protected,  as  with  a  coat  of  mail. 

In  recent  Diets. 

fPamphysic,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  mi/i- 
PAM-  +  <j>vattc6s  natural,  f,  <pvat$  nature.]  Of  or 
concerning  all  nature. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  H,  v,  Is  ..  Spagirica,  Or  the  pam- 
physick,  or  panarchick  knowledge,  A  heathen  language? 

Famphysical  (psemfvzikal),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Considering  material  nature  as  the 
source  of  all  phenomena. 

1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  The.  I.  Introd.  19  The 
extreme  points  between  which  philosophy  has  oscillated., 
are  the  pantheistic  and  (if  I  may  invent  a  phrase)  the  pam- 
physical  poles  of  doctrine.  Ibid.  II.  Introd.  3  It  may  be 
regarded  as  determined  into  existence  either  from  God;  or 
from  Nature.  . .  if  from  Nature,  we  take  the  pamphysical 
[track],  within  sight  of  Comte. 

So  Pamphysicism  (peemfrzisiz'm),  the  pam- 
physical doctrine  or  theory. 

1895  FAIRBAIRN  Catholicism  viii.  (1899)  360  Under  the  im- 
pulse given  to  pamphysicism  by  evolution,  agnosticism  be- 
came belligerent  and  constructive. 

i  Pampilion.     Obs.      Also  5  pampaylyone, 

6  -pelyon,  -ion,  -pilioun,  -fan,  -pillion,  -eoun, 
-pyllon,  pawmpilyon.     [Origin  unknown. 

According  to  quot.  1619  (supported  by  1503, 1532)  the  name 
of  a  fur-bearing  animal.  For  sense  2,  connexion  has  been 
suggested  with  Pampellone,  a  town  of  France  near  Alby,  and 
Pampeluna  in  Spain:  cf.  OF.  pampelune  'etoffe  fabriquee 
a  Pampelune1  (Godef.).] 

1.  Akindof  furusedin thei5thand  i6th centuries 
for  trimming. 

1487  (in  Fairholt  (ed.  Dillon)  Costume  Gloss.  s.v.),  Pam- 
paylyones  of  bozy.  1502  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830) 
33  A  gowne  of  cloth  of  gold  furred  with  pawmpilyon.  1503 
I oid.  189  Two  skynnes  of  pampelyon  for  the  cufles  of  the 
same  gowne.  1505  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  43 
!  Item,  for  xj  skmnis  of  pampilioun  to  fill  furth  the  lynyng  of 
the  sainyn  [goun],  1538  Priiy  Purse  E*p.  Hen.  F///,  For 
xxv  dousin  skynns  of  fyne  pawmpelion,  Ixli.  1619  MIDDLE- 
TON  Love  $  Antiq.  Wks.  (ed.  Bullen)  VII.  331  Those  beasts 
bearing  fur. .  .The  ounce,,  .ginnet,  pampilion. 

2.  A  coarse  woollen  fabric  of  rough  surface. 
itfijlnSwa.yneSnrumC/iurcfr-'w.  Ace.  (1896)  113,  ij  yerdes 

of  J ene  fustyan  and  ij  yerdes  of  pampyllon  to  cast  y8  [organ] 
pypes  vppon,  ijs.  vjtf.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Ft:  'long, 
Vn  habillement  de  Bureau^  ou  autre  drop  incslangt  de 
Petit  pris,  dont  les  serfs  tf  menu  peuple  souloit  estre 
accoustrt)  a  coate  of  chaungeable  colours  for  seruauntes, 
slighte  rugge,  or  pampilion.  1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii. 
19  Lolioes  side-cote  is  rough  Pampllian  Guilded  with  drops 
that  downe  the  bosome  ran. 

Pampinary  (pte'mpinari),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pampindrius,  Lpampimts  vine-shoot,  vine-tendril.] 
Pertaining  to  vine-tendrils  or  vine-shoots. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in,  114  The  squprges  hie  &  graffes 

from  the  folde,.  .&  scions  pampinari.    /Wif.  320  The  secundc 

yer  to  kitte  of  al  yfere,  That  they  or  dede  or  pampinary,  were. 

b.  Biol.  *  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  young  shoot 

(Gould  Did,  Med.  Biol.  1900). 

1  Pampilia'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pampina* 
tidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  pampinarc,  f.  pampinus : 
see  prec.]  The  pruning  or  trimming  of  vines. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxxvii[i].  (MS.  Bodl.) 
If.  234/2  Also  vines.. nede^pampynacion,t>at  is  to  menynge 
pulhnge  awey  of  superfiuite  of  leues.  4:1420  Pallad.  on. 
Husb.  vi.  22  This  mone  is  ek  for  pampinacioun  Conuement 
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varicosum,  pampiniform,   Pyramidal.    1836-9  TODD  Cycl. 
04/1    The   corresponding   vein  ..  forming   the 
pampiniform  plexus.    1899  Alwutt's  Syst.  Mid.  VI.  233  The 


jse,  10  remeuie. 

pi-nulate,  v.     Obs.  nonce-wd.     [f.  L. 
mpinulalus,  f.  *pampinul-us,  dim.  of  pam- 


—  void  Icvcs  puld  to  be.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glosstgr.  1745 
tr.  Coiunu-lltls  Hitsb.  .y  Kk.  'I'r-tcs  iv.  vi,  AH  superfluities 
may  be  plucked  off  them  by  frequent  pampination. 

So  t  Pa'mpinate,  t  Fa'mpine  vbs,  Obs.  [L. 
pamffiniri],  trans,  to  prune  or  trim  (a  vine). 

£•14*0  Palla.1.  on  lltisb.  x.  i<>8  A  vyne  whos  fruyt  humour 
wol  putrifie,  Pampyned  is  to  be  by  euery  side.  1745  tr. 
Colvmella's  llitsb.  ff  Bk.  Trees  iv.  xxviii,  The  time  for 
painpinating  or  pulling  off  the  superfluous  twigs  and  leaves. 

fPa'mping.  Obs.  [?!orfamfin(e,a.<\.L,.fam- 
pin-us.]  A  tendril  or  young  shoot  of  a  vine.  In 
quot.  attrib.  or  appositivc. 

1607  HEYWOOD  Fair  Maid  Exch.  ProL,  Meane  while  shore 
up  onr  tender  patnping  twig  That  yet  on  humble  ground 
doth  lowely  lie. 

Pampiniform(pa:mpi-nif^jm),(i.  Anat.  [f.L. 
pampin-iis  +  -(I)FOBM,  in  mod.F.  pampiniforme.] 
Curled  like  a  vine-tendril  ;  applied  esp.  to  a  con- 
voluted plexus  of  veins  proceeding  from  the  testis 
or  ovary  (also  called  spermatic  or  ovarian  plexus'). 

1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  \.  xxi.  53  This 
Intertexture  of  Veins  and  Arteries  .  .  is  by  some  called  Corpus 
varicosum,  pampinif 
Anat.    II.   704/1    Th 
pampiniform  plexus. 

veins  in  which  retrograde  embolism  .  .  has  been  found  are  the 
hepatic,  the  renal,  the  mesenteric,  the  pampiniform  plexus. 

i  PampiiiO'se,  '<  Obs.  rare—  '.  [ad.  ii.pam- 
pinosus,  \.  pampitms  vine-shoot  :  see  -OSE.]  Pro- 
fuse of  twigs  and  leaves  (said  of  untrimmed  vines). 

c  1430  Pallad.  on  Husb.  Tab.  507  Vynys,  pampynose  and 
not  fmctuose,  to  remedie. 

t  Pampi-nulate,  v. 
type  *pam} 

pinus  :  see  PAMPINAKY.]  'trans.  To  furnish  or 
deck  with  minute  curling  or  convoluted  threads; 

159*  R.  D.  Hypnerotoiiiachia  99  Hir  starrie  forehead  pam- 
pynulated  with  threds  of  gold. 

Pampir,  obs.  form  of  PAMPER. 

II  PamplegiaCpsemplf'djia).  Path.  Also  pan-, 
and  in  Kng.  form  pamplegy.  [mod.L.,  f.  PAM-  + 
Gr.  irXrj-vr;  stroke.]  General  paralysis. 

1841  DUNGUSON  Med.  Lex,,  Pamplegia  [also  Panpltgia\ 
general  paralysis.  Palsy  of  the  body.  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pamplemousse,  etc.,  variants  of  POMPELMOOSE. 

Fampootie  (paemp«-ti).  local  Irish.  Also 
pampooter,  pampootee. 

[Said  in  Folk-Lore  Journal  (1884)  II.  261,  to  have  been  intro- 
duced some  two  hundred  or  more  years  ago  by  an  East 
Indian  ship-captain  who  settled  on  the  South  Isle  of  Aran  : 
possibly  a  popular  corruption  of  some  form  of  PAPOOSH, 
papouche,  or  Sp.  babvcka  ;  cf.  papoiiches,  pampooties.] 

A  kind  of  slipper  or  sandal  of  undressed  cow-skin 
sewn  together  and  tied  across  the  instep.  Used  in 
the  Isles  of  Aran  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

1881  Harper's  Mag.  510  Sandals,  called  pampootees,  made 
of  untanned  cowhide,  universally  worn  bythe  inhabitants  of 
the  Arran  islands.  1884  /•"•  Ik-Lore  Jrnl.  II.  261  The  Ara- 
nites  and  inhabitants  f1"  .,ome  of  the  other  Galway  islands 
wear  pampooters.  1892  EMILY  LAWLESS  Crania  I.  ii.  13 
Twisting  her  small  pampootie-clad  feet  round  a  rope. 

HFampre  (Upanpr',  pce-mpai).  Chiefly  Arch. 
[a.  F.  pcimpre  :—  L.  pampinus  :  see  PAMPINART.] 
An  ornament  or  decoration  representing  vine-leaves 
and  grape-clusters. 

1841-76  GWILT  Archil,  (ed.  7)  Gloss.,  Pampre  (Fr.).  1886 
SHELDON  tr.  Flaitbert'sSalammboy.v.  413  A  tunic  of  violet, 
brocaded  with  golden  painpre. 

Famprodactylons  (psemprodae-ktibs),  a. 
Ornit/i.  [f.  Gr.  ira^-,  PAM-  all  +  itplt  before  +• 
5o*Ti/A.os  finger  or  toe  +  -ous.]  Having  all  the 
toes  pointing  forwards,  as  the  colics  (Pampro- 
daclylss  of  Murie),  and  a  few  other  birds. 

1899  Camb.  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  10  Certain  Swifts,  and  to  a 
less  degree  some  Nightjars,  have  the  whole  number  [of  toes] 
permanently  pointing  to  the  front  (pamprodactylous). 

Pampyllon,  Pampyr,  obs.  forms  of  PAMPILION, 

I'AMl'ER. 

Fan  (pa.'n),  sb.^  Forms  :  1-7  panne,  (i  ponne, 
4-5  ponno),  4-  pan,  (5  pon,  6  pane).  [OE. 
panne,  ponne  wk.  fern.  =  OLG.  panna  (OFris., 
MLG.,  LG.,  MDu.  panne,  Du.  pan),  OHG. 
fhanna,  pfanna  (MHG.,  Ger.  pfanne)  ;  cf.  Icel. 
panna  ;late  14th  c.),  Sw.  panna,  T>a..panje,  prob. 
from  LG.  ;  not  found  in  Gothic.  From  its  occur- 
rence in  OE.  as  well  as  in  Continental  WGer.,  and 
its  having  in  OHG.  pf  for  /,  the  word  was  evi- 
dently Com.  WGer.  in  4th  or  5th  c.,  but  its 
ulterior  history  and  origin  are  uncertain. 

Some  think  it  a  (prehistoric)  adaptation  of  L.  patina, 
patena,\n  .same  sense  (as  *pat'na,  *padna,  panna),  but  there 
are  obvious  difficulties.  A  med.  (Ger.)  'L.pannit  occurs  in 
I2th  c.  (Du  Gauge),  but  this  may  be  the  German  word,  or 
the  result  of  associating  it  with  L.  ptitinn  .  The  Ir.  panna 
was  from  med.L.  or  Eng.  The  Lith.  pana  and  Slavonic 
forms  are  admittedly  from  Ger.] 

1.  A  vessel,  of  metal  or  earthenware,  for  domestic 
uses,  usually  broad  and  shallow,  and  often  open. 
(Often  in  pi.  in  conjunction  with  pots.} 

c897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  165  Mid  Sisse 
pannan  hierstinge  wjes  Paulus  onbajrned.  criooo  /ELFRIC 
y'x.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  123/6  Patella,  panne,  aiioo  Gert  fit 
in  Anglia  IX.  264  Pannan,  crocca,  brandiren.  13.  .  K.  Alis. 
4939  Hy  nymeth  the  fyssh,  and  eteth  it  thanne,  Withouten 
fyre,  withouten  panne,  ^1375  Sc.  Ltf.  Saints  .\.\xii. 
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(Justin)  731  A  gretpane  gert  brocht  be  sowne.  Ibid.  xlvL 
(Anastace)  181  Pottis  or  pannis  vald  hehynt  in  armys  £kise. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  f.  24  With  hire  he  yaf  ful  many  a 
panne  of  bras,  0420  t'allnrf.  on  Hnsb.  I.  909  So  hit  be 
thicke  and  pour  id  in  a  ponne.  115*9  SKKI.TON  Elynoiir 
Ruinmynge  317  A  good  brasse  pan.  1543  Nottingham  Rec. 
Iil.398,  ij.sAwcer.s,one  pane,  one  candylstyke.  155*  HULOKT, 
Panne  for  coales,  hire  its.  Panne  to  bake  in.  tcstits.  1506 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  94/1*0  karie  pott  is,  pains, 
and  vthir  kilchine  veshels.  1646  B.  KVVES  Mercur,  Kust. 
164  They  steale  his  Pots,  Pannes  and  Kettles.  1718  MRS.  M. 
KALES  Receipts  3  I -ay  a  thin  Strainer  in  a  flat  earthen  Pan. 
c  i8os  MAR.  EDCEWORTK  Ennui  xv,  Let  him  get  home  and 
to  bed  :  I'll  run  and  warm  it  with  the  pan  myself.  1871  M. 
LrcRAND  Cambr.  h'reshtn.  \\\.  47  They  sent  a  porter  off  for 
the  hot-water  pans— so  often  forgotten  until  applied  for. 

b.  With  defining  words,  indicating  purpose,  etc  , 
e,  g,  bed-pan^  bread-pan^  frying-pan,  milk-pan^ 
saucepan,  stew-pan,  warming-pan  :  see  these. 

C.  As  part  of  any  apparatus. 

1611  COTGR.,  Basiin  a  selle  percte,  the  pan  of  a  close  stoole. 
I  bid*  i  Le  bassinet  d"un  reschaut,  the  pan  of  a  chafing  dish. 
11693  Urq-uhari's  Rabelais  in.  xxii,  183.  1842  PARNKLL 
Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  15  With  the  weights  in  the  opposite  pan 
of  the  balance.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
4  More  water  must  be  used  for  thoroughly  flushing  the  pan 
and  soil-pipe. 

d.  ( Originally  the  pan  or  bowl  for  the  oil-lights 
in  a  church  :  afterwards  applied  to  the  frame  for 
candles*  (Gloss.).  Sc, 

X5S4  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (Rec.  Soc.)  II.  345  Item,  for  xliij 
faddome  of  corde  to  hiug  the  pan  in  the  meids  of  the  kirk, 
liijs.  ii'ijd.  1556  Ibid,  247  The  sowme  of  xxs.  for  x  half  pund 
wecht  candill  furnist  be  tbam  to  the  pane  on  the  hie  altar. 

6.  Phrases.  (To  hap,  fall)  out  of  the  pan  into 
the  fire,  to  escape  from  one  evil  only  to  fall  into 
a  greater  one  :  cf.  FRYING-PAN  I  b  ;  to  savour  of 
the  pan,  to  betray  its  origin ;  to  turn  the  cat  in  the 
pan:  see  CAT  sb,  12. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  332  Many  men  of  lawe  ..  bi 
here  suteltes  turnen  be  cat  in  }?e  panne,  1554  RIDLEY  in 
Bratifor(?s  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  160  A  work  of  ^Eneas 
Sylvius, . .  In  the  which . .  there  be  many  things  that  savoureth 
of  the  pan.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  659/1 
This.,  were  but  to  leape  out  of  the  pann  into  the  fire.  1645 
OUARLES  Sot.  Recant,  ii.  60  Those  Bellowes  mount  the  blaze 
the  higher,  Thou  leap'st  but  from  the  Pan  into  the  fire. 

2.  In  many  technical  uses,  applied  to  pan-like 
vessels  in  which  substances  are  exposed  to  heat,  or 
to  mechanical  processes  :  e.  g. 

O.  An  open  vessel  used  for  boiling,  evaporating,  etc, ;  also 
in  Chem.  a  closed  vessel  for  evaporation,  a  vacuum-pan.  See 
also  SALT-PAN,  SUGAR-PAN,  etc.  b.  Metallurgy.  A  pan- 
shaped  vessel,  usually  of  cast-iron,  in  which  ores  are  ground 
ana  amalgamated ;  also,  a  vessel  in  which  ore  is  smelted. 
p.  Soap-making.  A  broad  shallow  iron  vessel,  usually  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  a  large  frame  into  which  the  tallows  or  oils 
are  poured  to  be  treated  with  soda  lyes,  etc.,  and  from  which 
the  spent  lyes  are  drained  off:  see  SOAP-PAN,  d.  Tiiiplate 
Manuf.  The  fourth  in  a  series  of  five  cast-iron  rect- 
angular pots  used  in  tinning,  having  a  grated  bottom,  in 
which  the  tinned  plates  are  placed  on  edge  to  drain  and  cool. 
6.  A  circular  sheet-iron  dish  in  which  gold  is  separated  from 
gravel,  crushed  quartz,  etc.,  by  agitation  and  washing. 

a.  1674-91  RAY  Coll.  Words,  Making  Salt  (E.  D.  S.),  They 
..leave  about  a  pottle  or  gallon  of  brine  in  the  pan,  lest  the 
salt  should  burn,  and  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pan.    1721 
Land.  Gas.  No.  6006/4  A  Moiety  of  Salt-works,  containing  12 
Pans.    i8z8  MARSHALL  Review  1 1. 01  (E.  D.  D.)  The  pans  used 
in  Cheshire  for  the  evaporating  of  the  salt  brine,  are  now  made 
of  wrought  iron.     1833  URE  Diet.  Chem.  436/1  The  evaporat- 
ing pan,  or  still, is  a  hemispherical  dish  of  cast-iron . .  furnished 
with  an  air-tight  flat  lid.    1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Chem.  Technol.(f&.  2)  I.  280  Open  pans. .are  heated  bythe 
waste  heat  of  the  pan-furnace.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek, 
1600/2   Overflow   furnace-pans  are  used  in  concentrating 
sulphuric  acid. 

b.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1133  (s.v.  Silver)  The  crystalliza- 
tion refinery  of  Mr.  Pattinson  is  an  extremely  simple  smelt- 
ing-house.  . .  Each  pan  has  a  discharge-pipe,  proceeding 
laterally  from  one  side  of  its  bottom,  by  which  the  melted 
metal  may  be  run  out  when  a  plug  is  withdrawn.     x88x 
RAYMOND  Gloss.  Mining,  Pan,  ..a  cylindrical  vat  of  iron, 
stone,  or  wood,  or  these  combined,  in  which  ore  is  ground 
with  mullers  and  amalgamated. 

C.  1830  URE  Diet.  Arts  1143  The  spent  lyes,  which  are  not 
at  all  alkaline,  are  run  off  by  a  spigot  below,  or  pumped  off 
above,  by  a  pump  set  into  the  pan.  Ibid.  1149  The  apparatus 
employed  for  making  these  soaps  is  a  copper  pan  heated  by 
a  water-bath  ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  there  is  a  step,  to  re- 
ceive the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  to  which  arms  or 
paddles  are  attached,  for  producing  constant  agitation. 

d.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1253  A  range  of  rectangular  cast- 
iron  pots  is  set  over  a  fire-flue  in  an  apartment  called  the 
stow.  .  .The  first  rectangle  in  the  range  is  the  tin-pot;  the 
second  is  the  wash-pot,  with  a  partition  in  it ;  the  third  is 
the  grease-pot ;  the  fourth  is  the  pan,  grated  at  bottom ;  the 
fifth  is  the  list-pot. 

e.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  §94/1  (Gold-mining}  The 
operator,  .dips  his  pan. .and  then  imparts  to  it  a  rotary  and 
oscillatory  motion  [etc.].     1879  Encycl,  Brit.  X.  745  The 
most  characteristic  [appliance]  being  the  *  pan  ',  a  circular 
dish  of  sheet-iron  with  sloping  sides  about  13  or  14  inches  in 
diameter. 

3.  The  contents  of  a  pan,  a  panful. 

[1674-91  RAY  Coll.  Words,  Making  Salt  (E.  D.  S.),Out  of 
two  pans  of  forty -eight  gallons  they  expect  seven  pecks  of 
salt.]  176*  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixx,  He.. had  found  a  pan  of 
money  under  ground.  1800  VINCE  Hydrostat.  xi,  (1806)  116 
By  means  of  a  pan  of  coals,  we  brought  the  water  to  the 
same  degree  of  heat.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1142  Six  or  seven 
days  are  required  to  complete  the  formation  of  a  pan  of  hard 
soap. 

4.  A  more  or  less  pan-shaped  depression  or  con- 
cavity of  any  vessel,  or  part  of  any  structure. 


n  o  eep,  ciruar  pan  mae  o  ron,  was  xe  to 
nt  of  the  shield,  where  it  had  a  considerable  projection. 
spec.  In  various  obs.  types  of  guns  and  pistols  : 
part  of  the  lock  which  holds  the  priming. 


i7«4  Museum  Rusticum  III.  IviL  140  A  spade  nude  about 
four  inches  broad,  and  eighteen  inches  long  in  the  bit,  or 
pan.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  406  At  the  end  of 
the  table,  nearest  to  the  copper,  a  box,  called  the  Pan,  is 
adapted.  1853  SEIDEL  Organ  38  Where  the  pedal  comes  in 
contact  with  the  beam,  the  latter  has  a  deepening  in  the  form 
of  a  half-circle  (called  the  pan).  1860  F-ng.  Mechanic  24  Dec. 
352/3  On  the  top  [of  a  harmonium]  is  the  '  pan '  containing 
thereeds.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  and  Arm.  vi.(i874>  89  This 
boss,  a  kind  of  deep,  circular  pan  made  of  iron,  was  fixed  to 
the  front  of  the  shield,  where  it  had  a  considerable  f 

b.  sfl 
That  . 

Flash  'in  the  pan  :  see  FLASH  sb?     To  shut  on?s 
pan  (slang),  to  hold  one's  tongue,  keep  silent. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  21  b,  Because  the  same 
doth..wett  the  powder  in  their  pannes  and  touch  holes. 
1660  BOYI.E  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  xiv.  101  Most  of  our 
attempt:?  to  fire  the  Gun-powder  in  the  Pan  of  the  Pistol 
succeeded  not.  166*  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Ann.  verse  18.  Ivi. 
S  2  (1669)  427/2  Like  false  fire  in  the  pan  of  an  uncharged 
gun,  it  gives  a  crack  but  hurts  not.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  no 
The  pistol  flash 'd  in  the  pan,  and  a  spark  flew  into  the  cask. 
1809  MAI. KIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  x.  F  9,  I  was  not  remiss  in  com- 
posing a  fine  compliment . .  with  which  1  meant  to  launch  out 
on  her  part ;  but  it  was  just  so  much  flash  in  the  pan.  1833 
MARRYAT  /'.  Simple  xx,  Shut  your  pan.  1864  A.  LINCOLN 
in  Century  Mag.  (1889)  Sept.  704/1,  1  shall  be  very  'shut 
pan  '  about  this  matter.  1871  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON  On  banks 
cf^  Amazon  (1876)  368  If  I  had  tinder  I  could  get  [a  light] 
with  the  help  of  the  pan  of  my  gun. 

a  A  socket,  as  of  the  thigh  bone  (obs.~),  or  for 
a  hinge,  etc. 

1598  FLORIO,  Accettabol<\  . .  Also  the  hollownes  or  pan 
wherein  the  buckle  bone  turneth.  1605  WILLKT  Hexapla 
in  Gen.  335  We  may  name  it  acetabulum,  the  panne  of  the 
hucklebone.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  i6oi/t  ran, . .  the 
socket  or  sole  for  a  hinge. 

6.  A  hollow  or  depression  in  the  ground,  esp. 
one  in  which  water  stands;  spec,  a  basin,  natural 
or  artificial,  in  which  salt  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water ;  a  SALT-PAN.  So  oyster  pan. 

1573  Kff-  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  11.  286  It  being 
mei  lit  be  the  awnaris  and  pan  maisteris  of  certane  pannis  on 
the  coistsydes.  Ibid.,  The  awnaris  and  panmaisterisof  the  salt 
pannis.  1504  PLAT  Jnvcll-ho.  i.  32  Of  all  Channels,  Pondes, 
Pooles,  Ruieis,  and  Ditches,  and  of  all  other  pannes  and 
bottomes  whatsoeuer.  1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2265  The 
Sea-Water  being  in  hot  Countries  grained  in  Pans  called 
Salt-Marshes.  1790  Trans.  Soc.  ArtsVlll.  88  Frequent 
pools  of  sea-water  in  the  middle  of  the  Saltings.  These  are 
not  improperly  called  the  Pans.  1836  BRAY  Ttimar  ft  Tavy 
I.  57  (E.  D.  D.)  Mis-tor,  a  height  on  whose  ..  rocks  there  is 
found  so  large  and  perfect  a  rock-basin  as  to  be  called  by 
the  peasantry  '  Mis-tor  Pan  '.  1851  WIGGINS  Embanking  96 
Fill  up  the  nearest  of  such  hollows  or  'pans',  as  they  are 
called,  with  the  stuff  out  of  the  circular  dyke.  1884  JF.FFERIKS 
Red  Deer  x.  (99  Another  kind  of  hollow  in  the  hills  is  called 
a  pan. 

b.  spec,  in  South  Africa,  A  shallow  depression 
containing  water  or  mud,  at  least  in  the  rainy 
season  ;  a  dried-up  salt-marsh  or  pool-bed. 

1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  33/2 
Heavy  rains  fill  the  pan  or  basin  with  water,  and,  the  dry 
season  succeeding,  the  water  disappears,  and  large  deposits 
of  salt  are  found.  These  pans  or  salt-licks  are  met  with  in 
several  parts  of  South  Africa.  1889  RIDER  HAGGARD  Allan's 
Wife,  etc.  321  A  dry  pan,  or  water-hole,  which .  .was  densely 
covered  with  reeds.  1900  Daily  Neva  26  Apr.  56  The 
Boers, . .  surrounding  the  pan,  opened  a  murderous  fire. 

6.  The  skull, especially  its  upper  part;  «=BBAUJ- 
PAN,  HAKN-PAN.  Obs.  or  dial. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  10899  In  \*  forehed 
Arbur  he  smot,  t>orow  be  flesche,  ynto  be  pan.  I3»»  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  iv.  64  Pees  putte  forb  his  bed  and  his  ponne  blodi. 
.71386  CHAUCER  Knt.s  T.  307  Loue  is  a  grctter  lawe,  by  my 
pan,  Than  may  be  yeue  of  any  erthely  man.  c  1440  Prorap. 
Pan,.  381/1  Panne  of  an  heed,  craneum.  1548-77  VICARY 
Anat.  lii.  (1888)27  They  be  numbred  seuen  bones  in  the  pan 
or  skul  of  the  head.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtt"  Surg.  tt.  vi.  62  All 
Wounds  in  the  head  are  dangerous,  .especially,  .when  the 
pan  or  scull  is  broken.  1839  More  Mansie  Wauch  (ed.  2) 
xxiv.  306,  I  feared  the  fall  had  produced  some  crack  in  his 
pan,  and  that  his  seven  senses  had  gone  a  wool-gathering, 
t  b.  The  patella  or  KNEE-PAN.  Obs. 

1657  RUMSEY  Org.  Salutii  xi.  (1659)  63  The  said  Pitch- 
plaister,  applyed  to  cover  the  pans  of  both  knees.  1753  A. 
MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  53  Manifest  Danger  of ..  hurt- 
ing the  Pan  of  the  Knee,  or  some  such  Disaster. 

f  7.  A  steel  cap.  Obs. 

1638  W.  MOUNTAGU in  Buccleuch  JfSS.  (Hist.  MS3.  Comm.) 
1. 282  A  pan  for  the  head,  back  and  breast  piece,  and  gaunt*. 

8.  A  hard  substratum  of  the  soil,  usually  more  or 
less  impervious  to  moisture :  see  HARD-PAW. 

[1630  R.  yohnsou's  Kingd.  tf  Commw.  372  The  soile  barren : 
. .  being  onely  a  flat  Rocke  with  a  pan  of  earth  a  foot  or  two 
thicke.]    1784  BELKNAP  in  B.  Papers  (1877)  II.  180  It  [the 
water]  descends  to  the  hard  stratum,  commonly  called  the 
pan.    1786  YouNoXwt  Aerie.  V.  133  What  Norfolk  farmers 
call  the  pan,  or  that  subsidence  of  the  marie  or  clay  which 
always  forms  immediately  under  the  path  of  the  plough. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  1. 413  Upon  all  light  soils 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve,  at  six  or  eight  inches  below  the 
surface,  what  farmers  call  a  pan;  that  is,  the  staple,  at  lha 
depth,  should  be  kept  unbroken,    a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trm. 
New  Ene.,  etc.  (1821)  1. 374  The  stratum,  lying  immediate!) 
under  the  soil ;..  what  is  here  called  the  hard  pan,  a  very  sti 
loam,  so  closely  combined,  as  wholly  to  prevent  tl 
from  passing  ihrough  it.  1846  I.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agrtc. 
fed.  4)11.  303  The  pan,  or  old  plough-floor,  of  tr        eld. 
^SLyeinrrinc.  <££lL  I"-  xliv.  5°8  At  the  boltom  o 
peat  mosses  there  is  sometimes  found  a  cake,  or   pan  ,  as 
is  termed,  of  oxide  of  iron. 


PAN. 

rise  over  all  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  islands,  grinding  and 
polishing  exposed  shores.  1883  Fish.  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4) 
175  Running  across  Channel  over  small  pans  of  ice.  1892 
W.  PIKE  North.  Canada  240  Ice  was  running  in  large  pans, 
and  steering  was  difficult. 

10.  The  broad  posterior  end  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  whale. 

1887  Fisheries  ofU.  S.  Sect.  v.  II.  232  note,  Canes  made 
full  length  from  the  ivory  of  the  '  pan  '  of  the  sperm  whale, 
turned  and  polished,  with  a  hand-piece  of  the  same  material. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  gen.,  as  fan  hand,  pro- 
cess,  system ;    pan-dish,     "furnace,    -house,    -lid, 
-metal,  -sherd,  etc. 

1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chan.  Techno!.  I.  280  The 
open  pans,  .are  heated  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  *pan-furnace. 
1818  MARSHALL  Review  1 1.  92  (E.  D.  D.)  There  is  a  separate 
"pan-house  toeach  pan.  1901  BARNES  GRUNDV  ThamcsCamp 
72  Jane  polishes  the  *pan-lids  and  scours  the  kitchen  ^bles. 
1552  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  York,  etc.  (Surtees)  65  One  crosse  of 
"pane  mettall,  one  chalks  of  pane  mettell  gilt.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.,  Penalties  t;  Forfeit.  6  Bell-mettle,  Pan- 
mettle,  Gun-mettle,  or  Shroof-mettle.  1877  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  328  The  Del  Norte  has  yielded 
exceedingly  rich  "pan-prospects.  1851  MAYHEW  Lonil. 
Labour  1 1.  284  The  potsherds  and  *pansherds,  as  the  rub- 
bish-carters call  them.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  194  The 
hives. .were  all  in  a  row,  each  protected  by  large  'pansherds' 
from  heavy  rain.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S, 
609  The  introduction  of  the  Comstock  *pan  system. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  pan  -  amalgamator,  an 
amalgamating  pan :  see  a  b ;  pan-charge,  the 
contents  of  an  amalgamating  pan  during  the  metal- 
lurgical pan  process;  pan-closet,  a  water-closet 
having  a  pan  ;  pan-cover,  the  piece  covering  the 
priming  pan  in  old  fire-arms  ;  pan-head,  a  form 
of  rivet-head  used  in  shipbuilding ;  pan-ice,  loose 
ice  in  blocks  which  form  on  the  shores  of  Labrador 
and  break  away  ;  pan-latrine  = pan-closet ;  fpan- 
licker,  a  parasite ;  pan-loaf,  a  loaf  baked  in  a 
pan  ;  pan-maker,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
pans ;  pan-man,  a  man  in  charge  of  a  pan  in 
a  manufacturing  process  ;  fpan-master,  the  owner 
ofasalt-pan:  see  senses,  quot.  1573;  fpan-meat, 
cooked  food  ;  pan-mill,  a  miner's  apparatus  used 
in  separating  gold  from  the  alloy  of  earth,  with 
which  it  is  found  mingled  (Farmer) ;  pan-mug 
(local],  a  large  earthenware  vessel ;  pan-pie  = 
PANDOWDY  ;  pan-pulp  (Metallurgy},  the  ground 
ores  and  other  materials  in  the  amalgamating-pan ; 
pan-rook,  the  rock-fish,  Roccus  lineatus,  when  fit 
for  frying;  pan-sand,  the  sand-bottom  of  an 
oyster-park  or  oyster-bed ;  pan-scale,  -scratch,  the 
scale  that  forms  on  the  bottom  of  a  pan ;  pan- 
washing,  the  separating  of  gold  from  gravel,  etc., 
by  stirring  it  in  water  in  a  pan ;  pan-wood  (see 
quot.).  Also  PANCAKE,  PANTILE,  etc. 

1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining 429  Dodge's  ''pan- 
amalgamator  and  settler.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met. 
U.  S.  651  The  *pan-charge  is  drawn  into  the  settlers  and 
thinned  down.  1884  Century  Map.  Dec.  262/2  The  absolute 
inadmissibility  of  the  almost  universal  ^pan-closet.  1869 
BOUTELL  Arms  t,  Arm.  (1874)  246  This  [flint  of  a  flintlock] 
is  made  to  strike  against  a  movable  steel  *pan-cover.  1869 
SIR  E.  REED  Shipbitild.  xvii.  328  The  common  form  of  rivet 
head  employed  for  shipbuilding  is  that  known  as  a  *pan  head. 
1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  127  The  pan-head  rivet.. is 
slightly  conical  under  the  head,  [to]  fill  the  hole  made  by  the 
punching  tool.  1878  H.  Y.  HIND  in  Can.  Naturalist  N.  S. 
VI 1 1.  27^  The  gradual  rise  of  the  land  . .  brings  the  succes- 
sively rising  surfaces  under  the  influence  not  only  of  *pan- 
ice,  but  of  snow-drifts.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Mar.  4/3  No 
heavy  vessels  . .  could  have  withstood  the  terrible  pan  ice, 
which  was  frequently  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick.  1897 
HUGHES  Medit.  Fever  ii.  58  An  inspection . .  disclosed  a  leak- 
ing *pan-latrine.  1641  Bull  from  Rome  Ail],  "Panlickers  are 
those  who  are  Flatterers  of  Kings,  Princes.  1886  WILLOCK 
Rosetty  Ends  (1889)  10  (E.  D.  D.)  He  lat  drive  at  Simpson's 
head  wi'  a  *pan-loaf.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  267/2  A  *  Panne 
maker,  patinarius.  1635-6  Canterb.  Marriage  Licences 
(MS.),  Thomas  Lashfeildof  S.  Mary  Northgate,.  .panmaker. 
1879  Spans'  Encycl.  Manuf.  I.  108  This  communication  .. 
is  closed.. by  a  sliding  damper., under  the  ready  control  of 
the  *pan-man.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Pan-men, 
men  in  the  chemical  industry  engaged  in  boiling  down  the 
liquor  obtained  from  black  ash.  c  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  281/7  Uiutrtitum,  *ponmete.  c  1050  Ibid.  409/9 
Fercvlum,  selces  cynnes  panmete.  1888  Daily  Inter^Ocean 
(U.  S.)  8  Mar.,  On  their  way  to  inspect  the  California  *pan 
mill.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  II.  173/1  Cream,  the  top 
of  Milk  standing  in  a  pot  or  *pan-mug.  1901  N.  ff  Q.  oth 
Ser.  VIII.  ^06/2  A  thick  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  .called 
&pancheon  in  the  Midland  counties, .  .afari-Mugin  Cheshire, 
and  a  kneading-pan  in  most  cookery  books.  1882  Rep.  to 
Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  651  This  is  found  entirely  suffi- 
cient to  heat  the  *pan-pulp.  1898  Westm.Gaz.  25  Nov.  2/1 
Oyster  culturists and  connoisseurs  would,  .find,  .giants from 
the  '*pan  sands'.  1879  CasselTs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  338/1 
The  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.,  gradually  accumulates 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pan. .  .This  *pan-scratch  has  therefore 
to  be  removed  periodically.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
l>f  Mining 21  [It]  will  yield,  under  *pan-washing..very  often 
a  notable  quantity  of  gold.  1880  SUTHERLAND  Tales  of  Gold- 
fields  4  They  got  a  lesson  in  pan-washing.  1805  FORSYTH 
Beauties  Scotl.  (1806)  III.  511  The  small  coal  used  in  [the 
salt-works]  has, .  .from  time  immemorial,  received  the  singular 
appellation  of*panwood,.. which  hassuggested.  .asuspicion 
that  wood  was  formerly  used  as  fuel  in  these  works.  1808 
BALL  Coal-Trade  52  (E.  D.  D.)  Great  coals,  chews,  lime- 
coal,  and  pan-wood  or  dross. 

Pan  (psen),  so.2  [a.  Gr.  ISAv.]  The  name  of 
a  Greek  rural  deity,  represented  as  having  the  head, 
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arms,  and  chest  of  a  man,  while  his  lower  parts 
were  those  of  a  goat,  of  which  he  sometimes  also 
bore  the  horns  and  ears. 

The  original  seat  of  his  worship  was  in  Arcadia,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  shepherds  and  flocks,  and  to 
delight  in  rural  music;  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  author 
of  sudden  and  groundless  terror  seizing  upon  beasts  or  men 
(PANIC)  ;  in  later  times,  from  association  of  his  name  with 
TO  n-ac  the  all,  everything,  the  universe,  he  was  considered 
as  an  impersonation  of  Nature,  of  which  his  attributes  were 
taken  as  mysterious  symbols, 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  512  Pan  that  men  clepe 
the  god  of  kynde.  c  1420  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  324  The 
rewde  god  Pan,  of  sheperdys  the  gyde.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss. 
Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  50  Christ . .  is  the  verye  Pan  and 
God  of  Shepheardes.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  vii.  xv. 
(1886)  122  They  have  so  fraied  us  with  bull  beggers,  spirits, 
. .  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  fauns.  1606  SYLVESTER 
Dn  Bartas  II.  iv.  n.  Magnif.  870  Heer,  many  a  horned 
Satyre,  many  a  Pan.  1678  N  ORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  55  The 
gentle  God  of  the  Arcadian  plains,  Pan  that  regards  the 
sheep,  Pan  that  regards  the  swains,  Great  Pan  is  dead.  1844 
MRS.  BROWNING  The  Dead  Pan,  (Refrain)  Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

Pan  (psen),  rf.3  Also  5  panne.  [  =  F.  panne, 
med.L./aHK<z  (DuCange) ;  of  uncertain  origin. 

The  med.L.  word  is  very  frequent  in  the  isth  c.  Close 
Rolls,  in  the  forms  (as  printed)  fauna  and  palna,  which 
are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  panna  and  Y.  panne.  An  OF. 
penne  (Godef.)  raises  further  difficulty.] 

In  a  timber-framed  house,  the  beam  which  rests 
upon  and  is  fixed  to  the  posts,  and  which  supports 
the  rafters,  etc.  See  also  quots.  1611,  1813. 

Hence  app.  the  phrase  fast  and  pan,  which  however  is 
now  taken  in  a  different  sense  :  see  next. 

[1225  Rot.  Lilt.  Claus.  II.  (1884)  65/2  Habere  facial., 
duos  postes  et  duos  paunas  in  bosco  nostro.  Ibid.,  vnl 
postes,  viu  trabes,  vin  palnas,  et  c  cheuerones.  Ibid.  II. 
104,  c  cheuerones,  X  postes,  Xll  paunas.  Ibid.  137,  XX 
cheuerones,  mi  trabes  et  nil  palnas.  So/assrw.] 

1420  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  15  In  hys 
tenement  in  Coppergate  in  York  walles  even  uppe  thurgh 
fra  the  grunde  uppe  to  the  panne.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  267/2 
A  Panne  of  a  howse,  panna.  1301  Searchers  Verdicts  in 
Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  22  The  sparrez  &  tymbre  of  ye  said 
William,  which  is  shot  &  hyngeth  over  ye  ground  of  y 
same  Ric1  ther  by  viijth  ynchez  &  more  anenst  y«  pan  of  his 
house.  1600  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (Rec.  Soc.)  I.  206  Sic 
as  biggis  with  poist  and  pan  and  layes  with  blak  morter. 
[1611  COTGR.,  Panne  de  bois  (is  particularly)  the  peece  of 
timber  that  sustaines  a  gutter  between  the  roofes  of  two 
fronts,  or  houses.]  1674-91  RAY  N.-C.  Words  s.v.  Pan  v., 
It  seems  to  come  from  pan  in  buildings,  which  in  our  stone 
houses  is  that  piece  of  wood  that  lies  upon  the  top  of  the 
stone  wall,  and  must  close  with  it,  to  which  the  bottom 
of  the  spars  are  fastned.  1813  LESLIE  Agric.  Surv.  Nairn 
$  Moray  Gloss.,  Pan,.. the  great  timbers  of  a  cottage  laid 
across  the  couples  parallel  to  the  walls,  to  support  the  laths 
or  kebbers  laid  above  the  pans  and  parallel  to  the  couples. 

Fan,  :!>•*  Also  pane.  [a.  F.  pan  pane,  com- 
partment, etc. :  see  PANE  st>.1] 

L  In  a  timber-framed  or  half-timbered  house, 
a  square  or  compartment  of  timber  framework, 
filled  in  with  bricks  or  plaster. 

1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  (ed.  7)  Gloss.,  Pan,  a  square  of 
framing  in  half-timbered  houses,  the  uprights  being  filled  in 
with  work.  It  is  called  post  and  pan,  or  post  and  petrail 
work,  in  the  north  of  England.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Post  and  Pan,  The  posts  being  the  framing,  and 
the  pan  the  flat  surface  or  plastering  with  which  the  framing 
is  filled  up.  1886  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Pane,  a  panel  of  doab  or  of 
bricks  between  the  wooden  framework  of  the  old  black-and- 
white  buildings. 

f2.  The  space  between  the  flanked  or  salient  and 
shoulder  angles  of  a  bastion,  a  face  of  a  bastion. 

1742  BAILEY,  Pan  of  a  Bastion,  see  Face  of  a  Bastion.  1823 
in  CRABB  TecAnal,  Diet. 

||  Fan,  pan  (pan),  sb$  Also  pawn,  paun.  [a. 
Hind,  pan  betel-leaf :— Skr.  parna  feather,  leaf.] 
The  betel-leaf;  hence  the  combination  of  betel-leaf, 
areca-nut,  lime,  etc.,  used  as  a  masticatory. 


departure,  paun  and  roses  were  presented.  1885  Macm. 
Mag  Nov.  78/2  All  . .  chew  pan  as  a  sailor  chews  his  quid. 
1891  R.  KIPLING  City  Dreadf.  Nt.  39  They  grin  and  jabber 
and  chew  pan  and  spit. 

Pan  (psen),  z>.i     [f.  PAN  rf.l] 

1.  trans.  To  wash  (gold-bearing  gravel,  sand, 
etc.)  in  a  pan,  in  order  to  separate  the  gold ;  to 
separate  by  washing  in  a  pan.  Const,  off,  out. 

1872  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Roughing  it  Ixi,  He  never  could 
altogether  understand  that  eternal  sinkin'  of  a  shaft  an 
never  pannin'  out  anything.  1873  ATCHERLEYJ  Boerland 


PAN-. 

being  searched  only  panned  out  a  few  copper  coins.  1891 
Boston  (Mass.)  jfrnl.  Nov.,  Their  queer  bee  tree  will  pan 
out  a  good  day's  work  after  all. 

b.  To  get  by  any  process,  capture,  catch,  colloq. 

1887  Fisheries  of  U.  S.  Sect.  v.  II.  477  The  crew  '  panned  ' 
about  10,000  seals. 

4.  intr.  (usually  with  out.}  To  yield  gold,  as 
gravel,  etc.  when  washed  in  a  pan  ;  hence  transf. 
of  the  vein  or  mine,  to  yield  precious  metal. 

1874  ALDRICH  Prud.  Palfrey  vii.  (1884)  152  Though  it  did 
not  yield  so  bounteously  as  the  silver  lode,  it  panned  out 
handsomely.  1893  Times  24  May  5  The  new  find  . .  proves 
the  reef  to  be  6ft.  wide,  and  it  pans  well  right  through. 
1898  Daily  News  8  Aug.  2/1  Assuming  that  all  the  land 
located  on  these  creeks  would  pan  out  as  well  as  the  few 
claims  that  were  opened. 

b.  Jig.  To  yield  good  results,  show  to  advantage, 
succeed. 

1871  J.  HAY  Little  Breeches,  I  don't  pan  out  on  the  pro- 
phets And  free-will  and  that  sort  of  thing.  1890  Athenzum 


Daily  Tel.  3  Dec.,  They  'panned '  the  surface  dirt  for  gold. 
b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  search  or  try  for  gold  with 
the  pan. 

1872  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Roughing  it  Ixi,  We  had  panned  up 
and  down  the  hillsides  till  they  looked  plowed  like  a  field. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Panning.  . .  Washing  earth 
or  crushed  rock  in  a  pan,  by  agitation  with  water.  1896 
Daily  News  9  May  6/4  All  tests  made  by  dolly  and  panning 
off  gave  me  good  results. 

2.  To  separate  (salt)  by  evaporation  in  a  pan. 
1877  OUIDA  Puck  xxxv.  462  We  might  perhaps  get  our  salt 

panned,  and  our  cotton  carded. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.     (U.S.   and   Colonial.)     To 
bring  forth,  yield  (with  out}. 

1884  Melbourne  Punch  4  Sept.  91/2  The  department  on 


American  phrase. 

5.  trans.  To  cook  or  dress  in  a  pan. 

1871  NAPHEYS  Prtv.  #  Cure  Dis.  I.  ii.  64  Shellfish  are  pre- 
ferable either  raw,  roasted,  or  panned.  1883  ANNIE  THOMAS 
Mod.  Housewife  75  Panned  Oysters. 

6.  Agric.  and  dial.    intr.    Of  soil :  To  cake  on 
the  surface.     Cf.  PAN  rf.l  8. 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  A  nglia,  Pan,  to  be  hardened,  as  the 
surface  of  some  soil  is,  by  strong  sunshine  suddenly  suc- 
ceeding heavy  rain. 

Fan  (psen),  v.z  Sc.  and  n.  dial.  [Derivation  un- 
ascertained.] intr.  To  fit,  tally,  correspond,  agree. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiv.  30  Say  and  promeis 
quhat  thay  can,  Thair  wordes  and  deidis  will  neuer  pan, 
1674-91  RAY  N.-C.  Words,  Pan,  to  close,  joyn  together, 
agree.  Prov.  '  Weal  and  Women  cannot  pan,  but  Wo  and 
Women  can '.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Pan,  to  match, 
to  agree,  to  assimilate.  1877  Holderness  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Jack 
an  his  wife  didn't  seem  to  pan  togither  at  fost,  but  noo  they 
get  alang  pratty  wee!.  1883  Almondbury  $  Huddersf. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  Boards  pan  when  they  lie  close  together. 
b.  trans.  To  fit,  join,  or  unite  together. 

1884  Leeds  Mercury  Suffl.  31  May  (E.  D.  D.),  Pan  it 
down — press  an  article  into  its  proper  place.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  pan  boards  together. 

Pan,  obs.  form  of  PANE  ;  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAIN. 

Fan-,  combining  form  and  formative  element, 
repr.  Gr.  TIO.V-  from  7rac,jieuter  of  vas  all,  which  was 
freely  used  in  Greek,  esp.  with  adjs.  to  which  it 
stood  in  advb.  relation  in  the  sense  'all,  wholly, 
entirely,  altogether,  by  all,  of  all',  as  in  iro.vaya.0os 
altogether  good,  vavayios  all-holy,  Travamjs  all- 
healing,  imv&piaTOS  best  of  all,  iravapfiovtos  suited 
to  all  musical  modes,  ndvSrjfto!  pertaining  to  all  the 
people,  public,  iravoTr\os  fully-armed,  iravafkijvos  of 
the  full  moon,  ir&vaoipos  all-wise;  so  from  national 
names,  as  jra«*Aiji'iof  of  all  the  Greeks,  iramumos 
of  all  the  lonians ;  also  in  sbs.,  etc.  derived  from 
these  adjs.,  and  some  other  sbs.,  as  imvdiKTijs  an 
all-receiver,  iravriyt/iwv  ruler  of  all,  Ttav-qyvpa  a 
universal  or  general  assembly,  irai/oTrAi'a  panoply. 

Hence  pan-  occurs  in  English  in  words  taken  or 
derived  from  Greek,  and  in  many  others  formed 
more  or  less  on  the  same  analogy  either  in  English, 
med.  or  mod.  Latin,  or  French.  It  is  especially 
common  with  national  names,  after  TravfXAijuos, 
imvtuivtos,  etc.,  where  it  has  become  a  living  suffix, 
prefixed  whenever  needed.  Before  a  labial  tiav- 
became  ira/z-,  and  before  'a  guttural  nay-  ( =  pay-}, 
as  ird/«piXos,  Tra^<t>i\r]TOs  beloved  of  all,  irayxpfat 
the  sweetbread,  the  pancreas ;  the  former  of  these 
is  retained  in  some  English  derivatives  (see  PAM-). 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  uses  of  pan- ; 
the  more  important  words  will  be  found  in  their 
places  as  Main  words. 

1.  With  national  names,  and  words  formed  in 
imitation  of  them,  with  the  sense  '  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  comprising  all  (those  indicated  in  the  body 
of  the  word)' ;  with  sbs.  in  -ism  and  -ist,  generally 
expressing  the  notion  of  or  aspiration  for  the 
political  union  of  all  those  indicated,  a  sense 
which  also  tends  to  colour  the  adj.  Of  modern 
formations  of  this  kind,  PANSLAVISM  and  PAN- 
SLAVIST,  with  their  related  words,  appear  to  have 
been  the  earliest.  Among  others  are :  Pan-A  nglo- 
Sa'xon  a.,  of  or  including  all  of  '  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Pan-anthropolo'glcal  a.,  of  all  anthropo- 
logists. Pan-ato-mlc  a.,  consisting  of  all  the  atoms 
(humorous).  Pan-Bn'ddliist  a.,  of  or  embracing 
all  Buddhists  ;  so  Pan-Bu'ddhism.  Pan-Celtic 
a.,  of  all  Celts,  or  all  the  Celtic  peoples;  hence 
Pan-Ce-ltioism.  Pan-Chri-stian  «.,  universal 
Christian.  Pan-denomina-tional  a.,  of  or  em- 
bracing all  religious  denominations.  Pan-eccle- 
sia'stical  a.,  representing  a  whole  church  or 
ecclesiastical  body.  Pan-Oo'thio  a.,  common  to 
or  including  all  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  races  or 
languages,  Germanic.  Pan-hn-man  a.,  of  or  per- 
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taining  to  nil  human  beings.     Pan-Io'nlan,  Fan- 
lo  nic  ai/js.,  of  or  comprising  all  Ionian*.      Pan- 
I  sraeliti&h  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  all  Israelites.    ] 
Fan-La'tinist  «.,  oi  or  embracing  all  the  Latin 
races.     Pan-O'rthodox  a  ,  of,  pertaining  to,  in-    j 
eluding,  or  representing  all  the  Orthodox  churches 
of  the  East ;  hence  Fan-O'rthodoxy,  the  principle   j 
of  a  union  of  all  the  Orthodox  churches.     Fan- 
Pro  testant  (/.,  of  or  common  to  all  Protestants. 
Fan-Sa'zon  a.  —  Pan-Anglo-Saxon.      Fan-Teu- 
to  nic  a.,  of  or  embracing  nil  Teutonic  peoples ; 
hence  Fan-Ten •tonism,  the  principle  of  a  union 
of  all  Teutonic  peoples. 

1899  Daily  Neu's  8  May  8/4  The  Admiral's  '  "Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon  '  ideas  .ire  popular  on  the  other  side.  1883  WKICHT 
Sci.  Scepticism  13  Were  a  *panamhropological  congress  I 
..lo  vote  that  [etc.J.  1883  Conttmf.  Rev.  Dec.  Boo  One  I 
^reat  Evolutionist  is  inclined  to . .  insinuate  that  the  universe 
is  the  product  of  a  'Pan-atomic  Council,  looa  Ibid.  Dec. 
849  Something  like  a  "Pan-Buddhist  movement.  Ibid.  851 
"Pan-Buddhism  and  Eastern  Russian  policy  are  now  in- 
separable factors  on  the  political  chessboard  of  Asia.  1895 
A  thcu&uttt  6  Apr.  434/1  The  president  of  various  Young 
Ireland  and  'I'.uiccltic  societies.  1901  Scotsman  20  Sept. 
3/7  [He]  remarked  that  the  Pan-Celtic  Conference  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  abiding  intellectual  and  moral  union 
of  the  Celtic  races.  1868  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Select.  (1869) 


character.  1897  Wutm.  Gaz.  2  Nov.  9/1  Like  Toynbee  Hall, 
the  new  settlement  is  pan-denominational,  welcoming  all 
shades  of  opinion.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  1/2  Two  of 
these  "pan-ecclesiastical  assemblies  are  meeting  this  week 
in  our  midst.  1880  EARLE  Philol.  Ettg.  Tongue  (ed.  3)  §  236 
Specimens  . .  which  we  derive  from  the  old  ancestral  "pan- 
gothic  stock.  1900  Conttmp.  Rev.  Apr.  571  The  *pan- 
huraan  type  spreads.  1830  J.  DOUGLAS  Err.  regard.  Relig. 
iii.  76  The  "panionian  Confederacy  or  the  Amphictyonic 
Council.  1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  675/3  The  purification 
of  Delos..and  the  restoration  of  the  *Pan-ionic  festival 
there,  in  426  B.C.  1881  Ibid.  XIII.  204/2  Pan-Ionic.  1891 
CHIYMC  Orig.  Psalter  iv.  148  A  fine  monument  of  the  "Pan- 
Israelitish  sentiment  of  the  Persian  period.  i88a  Echo  29 
Aug.  1/5  She  regards  it  as  highly  important  that  a  '  "Pan- 
Latmist '  movement  should  be  started,  in  order  to  oppose 
and  neutralise  the  advancing  aggression  of  Pan-Germanism* 
and  '  Pan-Islamism  '.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  1/2  They 
are  endeavouring  to  hold  a  "Pan-Orthodox  Council  in 
Kieff.  1901  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  604  The  principles  which  inspire 
her  rulers  are  those  of  Panorthodoxy  and  Panslavism. 
1898  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  469  The  old  *pan-Protestant  theories. 
1901  A.  BIRKELL  in  tr.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  260  A  "Pan-Saxon 
Idea,  to  go  down  into  the  lists  and  strike  the  shields  of 
the  Pan-Slavonic  Idea,.. and  of  the  Pan-Germanic  Idea. 
1884  Munch.  Guard.  26  Sept.  5/2  An  imaginary  deep-laid 
scheme  ..  a  "Pan-Teutonic  or  Pan-Africander  combination 
against  the  British  power  in  South  Africa.  1898  IVestm.  Gas. 
12  Nov.  5/1  The  Organ  of  the  Pan-Teutonic  League.  1894 
K. !'.  EVANS  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLIV.  306  Germany  has 
long  since  outgrown  the  swaddling-clout  of  "Panteutonism. 
2.  Uther  words :  Pana  nthropism  [Gr.  avff/xuiros 
man,  after  pantheism] :  see  quot.  Fan-apo  spory : 
see  quot.  Pan-athle-tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  whole  circle  of  athletic  contests.  Fana  torn, 
an  atom  of  a  supposed  primary  substance  of  which 
all  the  elements  are  composed.  Fanbla-stic  a. 
Biol.  [Gr.  /3\o<rTos  sprout],  originating  from  all 
the  germinal  layers  (Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1890). 
Pauohri  stio  a.,  identifying  Christ  with  the 
universe.  Fanola  stio,  an  explosive  that  shatters 
everything.  Fan-conci'liatory  a.,  conciliatory  to 
all.  f  Pancra'stioal  a.  1  for  panchrcstical  [Gr. 
irdyXP1ar°s  good  for  everything],  good  for  all 
diseases,  of  the  nature  of  a  panacea.  Pancyclo- 
pse'dio  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  circle 
of  science,  t  Pan-dnda-lian  a.  [Gr.irai'&u'SaXoj], 
of  all  curious  workmanship.  Fan-destrvrotion, 
universal  destruction.  Fandia'bolism  [after  pan- 
theism] =  pan-Satanism.  Pandynamo  meter  : 
see  quot.  Pan-e-goism,  an  extreme  form  of 
subjective  idealism,  restricting  reality  to  the  per- 
cipient ego ;  solipsism ;  hence  Pane-joist,  a 
solipsist.  Pane'iitheiam  [Gr.  iv  in  1  Sius  God] : 
see  quot.  Pan-en  loglsm,  universal  or  indiscri- 
minate praise.  Panfrlvolium  nonce-wd.  [from 
frivolous,  after  pandemonium,  etc.],  a  scene  of  all 
frivolity.  Pange  rmism.  a  doctrine  that  attri- 
butes all  disease  to  germs;  so  Pange  rmic  a. 
t  Pan-gly -phic  a. :  see  quot.  Fangra  mmatist : 
see  quot.  Fangra  phic  a.,  writing  on  all  subjects 
or  in  all  forms.  Fangymna'sticou,  a  device 
combining  many  gymnastic  appliances  (Funk 
l895)-  Panhldro'Bis,  panid-,  perspiration  over 
the  whole  body.  Panhy  grous  a.  rare  [Gr. 
mvuypos  quite  damp  or  wet],  damp  over  the  whole 
surface  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893).  Pan-hypera-mla, 
general  hyperamia  or  plethora  of  blood  (/*«/.). 
Panliystere'ctomy,  complete  excision  of  the 
womb.  Panichthyo'phag'omi  a.,  eating  fish  of 
all  kinds.  Panidiomo-rpMc  a.  Min.,  having  all 
its  components  idiomorphic.  Pan-materin.il  stic 
a.  [after pantheistic],  holding  the  material  universe 
to  be  all.  Fan-melo-dicon,  -melo  dion :  see 
Vor,.  VII. 
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quot.  Pan-neuri-tia  Path,)  general  inflammation 
of  the  nerves ;  multiple  neuritis  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1893).  Pa  nnomy  Philos.,  the  '  law  of  reason  as 
universal*  (Funk  1895).  Pano,i-stic  a.  Entom. 
[Gr.  &6v  egg],  having  an  ovary  producing  egys 
only  without  vitclligenous  or  other  cells,  t  P*n- 
o'lethry  [Gr.  iravu\tOpia  utter  destruction],  general 
destruction  or  slaughter.  t  Fano'rgunon,  a 
universal  instrument.  Panotl-tis,  inflammation 
involving  both  the  middle  and  internal  ear  (Billings 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1890).  Pa'npathy  [Gr.  -na6os 
suffering],  a  feeling  common  to  all.  Panphe- 
no-menalism  Philos.,  a  theory  that  the  universe  is 
purely  phenomenal,  t^anple-ffia:  see  PAMPLKGIA. 
Paupneirmatism  :  see  quot.  Pa  npolism  [Gr. 
7ro\<9  city,  ir6A«rjca  community],  equality  of  civil 
rights.  Pan-po-pish  «.,  pertaining  to  universal 
papal  jurisdiction  or  power.  Panpsy  cb.i»m  :  see 
quot.  Pan-Sa'tanlsm  [after/awMmw],  the  belief 
or  doctrine  that  Satan  is  the  informing  spirit  of 
the  universe.  Pansci-olism,  universal  sciolism  or 
smattering  of  knowledge.  Pan»clero  «i»  Path., 
complete  induration  of  a  part  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893). 
fPanselene  [Gr.  vavofayvos  full-mooned],  the 
full  moon  (Phillips  1706,  etc.).  fPa  nsperm:  see 
quot.  Pansphy  gmograph  =  CARDIOGRAPH,  or 
a  combination  of  cardiograph  and  sphygmograph 
(Mayne  1857).  Panstereora'mafGr.  ortptos  solid 
+  t'tpilfni  sight,  spectacle]  :  see  quot.  Pante'le- 
ffraph,  a  form  of  telegraph  invented  by  Casseli  in 
1856,  for  transmitting  facsimile  messages  and  por- 
traits along  a  line  connecting  two  isochrononsly 
vibrating  pendulums,  of  which  the  first  guides  an 
iron  point  over  the  original  portrait  or  message, 
setting  up  equivalent  motions  in  the  other.  So 
Pantele-graphy,  '  facsimile  telegraphy '  (Funk 
1895).  Pante'lephone,  a  highly  sensitive  micro* 
phone  capable  of  reproducing  minute  sound-vibra- 
tions at  great  distances ;  hence  Pantelepho-nic  a. 
Panthele  matiim  Philos.  [Gr.  $c\7jf*ar-  will :  see 
-ISM],  the  theory  of  Schopenhauer  that  the  Ultimate 
and  Absolute  is  Will.  Pa-nthelism  [Gr.  9i\-ttv 
to  will]  =  prec.  Panzo  ism  Biol.  [Gr.  fan)  life], 
a  name  given  to  a  synthesis  of  all  the  elements  or 
factors  of  vitality.  Panzo'6ty  [Gr.  fworrjj  animal 
nature],  a  zymotic  disease  affecting  animals  gener- 
ally in  a  district  or  country;  so  Panzootic  a. 
and  sb. 

1871  H.  B.  FORMAN  Living  Poets  367  If  Mr.  Swinburne's 
creed  is  describable  in  one  word,  that  word  must  be  made 
for  the  occasion — *pananthropism  : . .  he  sees  the  spirit  of  man 
(which  be  it  borne  in  mind  he  calls  '  God  ')  everywhere 
animating  and  informing  the  universe.  189*  Athemrum 
12  Nov.  667/3  A  seedling  . .  showing  prothalli  developed 
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athletic  triumphs  to  double  firsts!  i87»^VATTs  Diet.  Chem. 
VI.  896  *Panatoms  ..  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  elements 
are  formed  of  a  single  primary  substance,  pantogen,  the 
atoms  of  which  are  regarded  as  material  points,  and  as 


terrible  in  its  effects  than  any  hitherto  known.  1901  M. 
J.  F.  MCCARTHY  Five  Yrs.  fret.  xxvi.  383  That  *pancon- 
ciliatory  gentleman.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  377 
Their  Prescriptions  are  *Pancrastical,  a  Salve  for  every 
Sore,  without  respect  had  to  difference  of  Temperament, 
or  Constitution.  1852  Da  QUINCEY  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Wks.  1863  XVI.  130  A  "pancyclopsedic  acquaintance  with 

__»*_    .f  «„ i_j__  -L_«   _"     u  r_ :_L    i f . 


'Pandedalian  Showes,  did  shine  like  Ore.  1884  RAE  Contcmp. 
Socialism  302  Bakunin,  the  Russian  nihilist, . .  says  that  to 
attain  *  *Pandestruction '  requires  '  a  series  of  assassinations 
and  audacious,  or  even  mad  enterprises,  horrifying  the 
powerful  and  dazzling  the  people'.  1899  L.  A.TOLLEMACHE 
in  Literature  16  Sept.  281  [Some  pessimists]  will  contend 
that . .  her  [Nature's]  cult  is  in  reality,  not  Pantheism  but 
*Pandiabolism.  1876  CataL  Sci.  Aft.  S.  Kens.  50  Flexion 
*Pandynamometer.  An  instrument  designed  to  determine 
the  work  done  by  a  steam  engine,  by  means  of  the  flexion 
of  the  beam.  1896  BENN  in  Jlcademy  25  Jan.  70/1  *Pan- 
egoism  (better  known  as  solipsism — the  extreme  form  of  sub- 
jective idealism).  1898  Q,  Rev.  Jan.  65  Secondly,  a  philosophy 
of  Immaterialism  and  Panegoism,  in  which,  if  consistent, 
we  become  subjective  idealists  and  solipsists.  1890  Eng. 
Illnstr.  Mag.  Nov.  130,  I  am  the  great  'Panegoist,  the 
would-be  Conservator  of  Self,  the  inspired  prophet  of  the 
Universal  I,  187411-.  Ueberweg's Hist.  Phiios.  II.  230  Krause 
(1781-1832) ..  sought  to  improve^upon  the  pantheism  of  the 
System  of  Identity  by  developing  a  doctrine  of  "Panentheism, 
or  a  philosophy  founded  on  the  notion  that  all  things  are 
in  God.  1891  tr.  Amiefs  Jrnl,  194  The  panentheisra  of 
Krause  is  ten  times  more  religious  than  their  dogmatic 
supernaturalism.  a  1864  National  Rev.  (Webster),  Her  book 
has  a  trace  of  the  cant  of  *paneulogism.  1834  Tait's  Mag. 
I-  597/1  Within  the  walls  of  that  exquisite  *PanfrivoIium— 
the  ball-room  at  Willis's  !  1887  A.  M,  BROWN  Anim.  Alkal. 
160  *Pangermic  doctrines  bolstered  up  by  hazy,  vague, 
hypotheses.  Ibid.  126  *Pangennism  has  been  exhausting 
its  energies  in  sensational  demonstrations  of  bacterial  sur- 
prises and  bacillar  blunderings.  159*  R.  D.  Hypneroto- 
machia  6  Fragments  of  strange  histories,  "Panglyphic  and 
Hemy-gliphic.  Margin,  Panglyphic  b«  wholy  carved  from 
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the  head  to  the  foot  in  all  members  1739  J.  HEBMCK  Try. 
phiodorus  p.  xxvii,  There  U  yet  another  ktyle  of  Writer 
which  . .  may  not  improperly  be  called  *Paiigrammatisti.. . 
It  was  not  sufficient  for  them  that  their  Poems  consisted  of 
the  proper  feet  and  measure,  unless  all  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  were  crowded  into  every  single  line  of  them  ift*c 
New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  354  Rivalling  the  Pangram- 
matists  and  LipogrammatUts  of  old  in  quaint  and  laughter* 
•tiffing  conceits.  iSai  Hlackw.  Mag,  VIII.  356  A  sort  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus — in  short,  he  may  be  reckoned  omni- 
scriptive  or  'pangraphic.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Ltx.,  'Pan- 
idrotis.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pattkidrosts.  1890  HILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  'Panhystereitomy.  1900  Lancet  18  Aug. 
5oo/a  Pan  hysterectomy  and  vaginal  extirpation  were  favoured 
in  continental  Europe.  1853  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVII.  065 
A  dry  coarse  fish,  fit  only  for  hungry  boatmen  and  'pan- 
icthyophaeous  puss.  1888  W.S.  \\\vi.w\\\  A tiier. Naturalist 
Mar.  209  when . . all  of  the  constituents  are  idiomorphically 
developed,  the  rock  is  'panidiomorphic.  1877  Fra**r>*  Mag. 
XV.  103  A  most  striking  pouriray,  in  pant  nets  tic  or  'pan- 
materialistic  form,  of  the  wondrous  living  guise  of  the 
Unknowable.  1838  Encycl.  Brit,  fed.?)  XVI.  769/2  *Pan- 
metodicon,  an  instrument  invented  by  Leppich  at  Vienna  in 
1810.  By  means  of  a  conical  barrel  moved  by  a  wheel,  rod* 
of  metal,  bent  to  a  right  angle,  were  made  to  sound  when 
the  finger-keys  were  pressed  down.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pan- 
melodion.  1877  HUXLEY  Anal,  tnv.  Anim.  vii  443  So  far 
as  is  at  present  known,  only  the  Orthoptera  and  the  I'ulici- 
dae  possess  *panoistic  ovana.  1888  ROLLESTOH  &  JACKSON 
Anim,  Life  Introd.  93  note,  An  ovary  in  which  every  ovarian 
cell  becomes  an  egg,  may  be  termed  panoistic ;  one  in  which 
some  only  become  eggs, . .  meroist  ic.  The  terms  are  Krandt's, 
and  were  originally  applied  by  him  to  Insectan  ovaries. 
1668  M.  C  AS  A  u  BON  Credulity  (1670)  58  Such  persecutions, 
confusions,  mternecions,  and  *Panoletlirie.s,  as  they  have 
suffered  in  most  places.  1671  LEY  BOURN  (title)  "Pan- 
organon ;  or,  a  Universal  Instrument  performing  all  such 
conclusions  as  are  usually  wrought  by  Spheres,  Sectors, 
Quadrants,  Planispheres,  etc.,  and  to  Solve  Problems  in 
Astronomy,  Dialling,  etc.  1900  P.  CAR  us  Hist.  Devil  462 
There  is.,  a  mysterious  longing,  a  yearning  for  the  fulness  of 
the  whole,  a  'panpathy  which  finds  a  powerful  utterance  in 
the  psalms  of  all  the  religions  on  earth.  1871  PHASER  Life 
Berkeley  x.  410  This  philosophy  of  ultimately  unintelligible 
'pan-phenomenalism.  1897  Scotsman  25  Mar.  7/5  This 
psychology  . .  leaves  no  room  for  reality  anywhere,  and  can 
only  result  in  a  panphenomenalism  akin  to  that  of  Hume. 
1901  Baldwin's  Diet.  Phiios.  \  I.  256/1  * Panpneumatism, 
a  term  used  by  v.  Hartmann  (only)  to  designate  a  '  higher 
synthesis  of  Panlogism  ..  and  Panthelism  . .  according  to 
which  the  absolute  is  both  will  and  thought '.  1884  RAE 
Contemp.  Socialism  190  Equality  of  right  was  the  mark  of 
the  new  period :  Mario  calls  it  *panpolism.  1883  Chr. 
Cotnmw,  6  Dec.  174/3  'hey  have,  while  escaping  from  the 
"pan-popish  bondage,  been  led  into  metaphysical  mazes  of 
divinity.  1901  Baldwins  Diet.  Philos.  II.  256/1  'Pan- 
psyehism,  the  theory  that  all  matter,  or  all  nature,  is  itself 
psychical,  or  has  a  psychical  aspect;  that  atoms  and  mole- 
cules, as  well  as  plants  and  animals,  have  a  rudimentary  life 
of  sensation,  feeling,  and  impulse  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  their  movements,  that  the  psychical  life  of  human 
beings  does  to  their  objective  activities.  1894  tr.  Har. 
nacffs  Hist.  Dogma  iv.  257  note,  Some  Gnostics  advanced 
to  '  Pan -Satan  ism  with  regard  to  the  Conception  of  the 
World.  1868  Pall  Mall  G.  a  Dec.  12  The  attempt  at 
pansophism,  even  in  the  arts,  must  end  in  *panscioli>m. 
1731  BAILEY,  "Panspemt,  universal  seed,  also  a  mixture  of 
all  sorts  of  seeds.  184*  BRANOE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  */  ansterto- 
rama, . .  in  Rilievo,  a  model  of  a  town  or  country  in  cork, 
wood,  pasteboard,  or  other  substances.  1889  in  Public 
Opinion  27  Apr.,  In  place  of  a  picture  he  shows  us  a 
panstereorama.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1602/2  Va«- 
telegraph.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  225  Of  telephone-special  IMS 
M.  de  Locht-Labye  will  show  his  *  pan -telephone  in  action, 
1887  Sci.  Amer.  28  May  343/2  When  the  diaphragm  was 
[affected]  by  damping  either  with  the  fingers  or  by  placing 
the  ear  directly  against  its  surface,  the  molecular  or  'pan- 
telephonic  vibration  predominated,  and  all  sounds  were 
heard,  including  the  first  harmonic.  1877  SHIELDS  Final 
Philos.  293  Hartmann,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  pan- 
logism  of  Hegel  with  the  "panihelematism  of  Schopenhauer 
(or  so  called  doctrine  of  universal  will).  1901  Baldwins  Diet. 
Philos.  II.  257-8  'Panthelism,  the  doctrine  that  will  is  the 
basis  of  the  universe.  1878  N.  Amer.  Kev.  CXXVII.  53 
The  great  world-powers,  such  as  Evolution,  Persistence  of 
Force,  Heredity.  *Panzoism,  and  Physiological  Units.  1890 
BILLINGS  t\at.  Med.  Diet,,  *Pan*ootic,  an  epizootic  affect- 
ing many  different  kinds  of  animals.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Panxtftic,  relating  to  Panzootia,  «8$7  MAYNB  Expos. 
Lex.t  ^UUM/AB,  . .  term  for  a  disease  which  affects  the 
cattle  and  other  animals  of  a  country  or  district  generally  t 
simitar  to  Pandemia  as  applied  to  human  beings:  *paruooty. 

tFanabase  (psenab^is).  Min.  Ohs.  [irrcg. 
mod.  f.  Gr.  way  all  +  BASE  sb.1  Named  (in  French) 
by  Beudant  1832.]  A  synonym  of  TETBAHKDRITE. 

1847  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets.  1896  A.  H.  CHESTKB 
Diet.  Names  Min.,  Panabase, ..  because  of  the  number  of 
bases  which  may  replace  one  another  in  its  composition. 

•t- Fanabasit©  (pance'bassir.  Min.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1870  J.  ORTON  Andes  4-  Amazons  \\.  xxxiii.  445  Native 
silver  with  anenuret  of  silver,  panabasite  pyrites  and  blende. 

t  Panacffl-on,  erron.  form  of  PANACEA. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit*  xvi.  563, 1  think  I  have  found 
a  Panacaeon  for  all  Scorbutick  pains. 

Fanace  (pce-nasV).  Also  6-7  panacea,  8 
panacee.  [Adapted  or  adopted  forms  of  L. 
panax  and  panaces^  synonyms  of  panada  (sec 
below),  as  name  of  a  plant.  Panaces  retains  the  L. 
form  ;  panacec  was  prob,  from  Fr. ;  Lyly*s/o*«r, 
if  of  two  syllables,  would  represent  L.  panax.} 
A  fabulous  herb  to  which  was  ascribed  the  power 
of  healing  all  d  iseases ;  '  All-heal '. 

Variously  identified,  as  by  Pliny,  with  Lig*stic*m,  Lovmge. 
and  Opopanax,  and  by  the  i6th  c  herbalists  with  seva 
other  plants  :  cf.  ALL-HMAU 

1513  DOUGLAS  &ntis  XIL  vii.  91  The  weill 
bait  panaces.     1580  LYLV  Enpkaes  (Arb.)  4»3 
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precious  herbe  Panace  which  cureth  all  diseases?  1611 
BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  3  Men  talke  of  Panaces  the  herbe,  that 
it  was  good  for  all  diseases.  1697  DRVDEN  SEneid  xn.  617 
Venus,  -brews  Th'  extracted  Liquor  with  Ambrosian  Dews, 
And  od'rous  Panacee.  1740  C.  PITT  Virg.  Mneid  xn.  583 
The  queen . .  Tempers  with  scented  panacee  the  whole.  1866 
CONINGTON  JEneid  xn.  424  With  juices  of  ambrosia  blent 
And  panace  of  fragrant  scent. 

Panacea  (pasnasra).  Also  6  -chsea,  -chea, 
7  -ceoa.  [a.  L.  panacea^  a.  Gr.  iravdftfta  universal 
remedy,  f.  iravaKrjs  'all-healing*.] 

1.  A  remedy,  cure,  or  medicine  reputed  to  heal 
all  diseases ;  a  catholicon  or  universal  remedy. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  8  b,  [That] 
which  they  call  panacea,  a  medicine  (as  they  affirme)  effec- 
tual and  of  muche  vertue,  but  knowen  to  no  man.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  234  Physitions  deafen  our 
eares  with  the  Honorificabilitudinitatibus  of  their  heauenly 
Panachea.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  Pref.  B,  This  Panacsea 
was  a  certaine  medicine  made  of  saffron,  quick  siluer,  ver- 
milion, antimonie,  and  certaine  sea  shels  made  vp  in  fashion 
of  triangular  lozenges,  1653  EVELYN  St.  France  Misc.  Writ. 
(1805)  89  Phlebotomie,  which  is  their  panacea  for  all  diseases. 
1759  WESLEY  Whs.  (1872)  XIV.  243  There  cannot  be  ..  an 
absolute  panacea— a  medicine  that  will  cure  every  disease 
incident  to  the  human  body.  1867  MRS.  H.  WooD0rz//V& 
College (1876)  185  Coffee  was  his  panacea  for  most  ailments. 

fig.  1616  Rich  Cabinet  24  The  godly  Preacher,  .procures 
thegenerall  panacea  of  patience,  to  ease  all  paines.  1755  P. 
WHITEHEAD  Ep.  to  Dr.  Thompson  Poems  (1790)  160  What 
sovereign  med'cine  can  its  course  reclaim?  What,  but  the 
poet's  panacea— shame  !  1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaddeus  (1826) 
III.  vii.  151  A  panacea  for  worse  ills.  1884  SIR  C.  S.  C. 
BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  26  Ch.  Div.  711  There  is  one  panacea 
which  heals  every  sore  in  litigation,  and  that  is  costs. 

f2.  Applied  to  a  reputed  herb  of  healing  virtue, 
vaguely  and  variously  identified ;  All-heal.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\\.  v.  32  Whether  yt  divine  Tobacco 
were,  Or  Panachasa,  or  Polygony,  Shee  fownd,  and  brought 
it  to  her  patient  deare.  1706  PHILLIPS, Panacea,.. the  Herb 
All-heal  or  Wound-wort.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Panacea, 
. .  All-heal,  is  also  applied  to  several  plants,  by  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  virtues  ascribed  to  them. 

3.  Panacea  of  mercury,  see  quot. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Amusem.  96  Add  what  is  called, 
white  panacea  of  mercury,  (calomel  washed  in  spirits  of  wine). 

Fanacean  (psenasran),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AN.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  panacea ;  all-healing. 

1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog.  v.  102  Panacean  Asphodil  And 
fresh  Nepenthe.  1782  WHITEHEAD  Odesx\\\,  Still  does  re- 
luctant Peace  refuse  To  shed  her  Panacean  dews.  i88o7I/^/. 
Temp.  Jrnl.  July  145  Our  slowness  to  believe  the  panacean 
qualities  of  alcohol. 

Fanaceist  (psenasfist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 
One  who  believes  in  or  applies  a  panacea. 

1803  COLERIDGE  Lett.)  to  Southey  (1805)  438  If  the  coach- 
man do  not  turn  Panaceist,  and  cure  all  my  ills  by  breaking 
my  neclc.  1849  LEWIS  Influence  Authority  x.  §  6.  382  The 
panaceist  ..  [has]  one  principle,  which  he  introduces  every, 
where,  and  which  he  expects  to  prove  a  complete  and  im- 
mediate remedy  for  numerous  political  ills  of  the  most 
discordant  natures. 

Panache  (pana  *J) .  Also  6  pannach,  6-7 
pinnaoh,  7  penache,  -ashe,  7-8  pannache,  7-9 
pennache,  8  panashe,  (-ack).  [a.  ^.panache,  ad. 
\\..pennacckiot  deriv.  oipenna  feather.]  A  tuft  or 
plume  of  feathers,  esp.  when  used  as  a  head-dress 
or  an  ornament  for  a  helmet ;  f  hence  extended  to 
ornaments  of  similar  appearance,  as  a  tassel. 

1553  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  i.  113  A  little  pinnach  of  white 
Ostrich  feathers.  1585  JAMES  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  43  Like 
as  ane  hors,  when  he  is  barded  haile,  An  fethered  pannach 
set  vpon  his  heid,  Will  make  him  seame  more  braue.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  270  Their  feathers  so  faire,that  they  serue 
for  pennaches.  1651  EVELYN  Diary  j  Sept.,  He  had  in  his 
cap  a  pennach  of  heron.  1669  WYCHE  Short  Rel.  River 
Nile  (1708)  40  The  tail  is  worn  by  children  for  a  Penashe. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  VI.  133  Like  to  a  Panack  it  covers 
my  Face.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xvii.  31  This  bird  [the 
cockatoo]  is  crowned  with  a  panashe  or  bunch  of  feathers. 
1819  H,  BUSK  Vestriadi.  428  The  tow'ring  panache  sweeps 
the  chalky  floor,  a  1848  SIR  S.  MEYRICK  in  Cussans  Her.  vi. 
(1882)  94  The  distinction  between  the  Panache  and  Plume  is, 
that  the  former  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  Helmet,  while  the 
latter  was  placed  behind,  in  front,  or  on  the  side. 

b.  Astron.  A  plume-like  solar  protuberance. 

1887  LOCKYER  Chem.  of  Sun  441  At  the  poles  there  is  an 
exquisite  tracery  curved  in  opposite  directions,  consisting  of 
plumes  at  panaches. 

C.  Comb.,  as  panache-crest. 

1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  $  Pop.  xvii.  §  a  (ed.  3)  267  The 
Garter-Plates . .  display  panache-crests. 

Fanached  (pancrjt),  a.  Also  7  pen(n)ached 
[f.  prec.  +  -ED2 ;  cf.  F. panach^  Diversified  with 
stripes  of  colour  like  a  plume. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Apr.  65  Carefully  protect  from 
violent  storms  of  Rain  . .  your  Pennach 'd  Tulips.  1665-76 
REA  Flora  (ed.  2)  93  The  flowers . .  are  white  and  red  penached 
like  a  tulip.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Cotnpl.  Card.  ix.  286 
Purple,  violet  colour'd  and  panached  or  striped  yellow,  and 
violet  Pansies. 

t  Pa-nacy.  Obs.  rare*-1.   =  PANACEA. 

a  1690  T.WATSON  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav,  Ps.  cxix.  72  The 
Scripture  is .  .the  panacy,  or  universal  medicine  for  the  soul. 

Panada  (pana-da).  Also  7  pannada;  £.  6-9 
panado.  [a.  Sp.  (Pg.,  Pr.)  panada  =  It.  panata, 
F.  panade  PANADE  2,  f.  \\..panet  L.  pdne-m  bread : 
see  -ADA,  also  -ADO.]  A  dish  made  by  boiling 
bread  in  water  to  a  pulp,  and  flavouring  it  accord- 
ing to  taste  with  sugar,  currants,  nutmegs,  or  other 
ingredients. 
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ifiag  F.  HERING  Cert.  Rules  Cb,  Burnet  will  doe  well,  or 
thinne  pannada.  1625  MASSINCER  Neva  Way  i.  ii,  She  keeps 
her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada,  Or  water-gruel.  1732 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  i.  252  Mealy  Substances  and 
Panadas,  or  Bread  boiled  in  Water.  1782  JONES  Let,  in 
Ld.  Teignmouth  Life  (1804)  218  The  nation.,  will  be  fed  like 
a  consumptive  patient,  with  chicken-broth  and  panada.  1881 
J.  A.  SVMONDS  Shelley  iv.  73  His  favourite  diet  consisted  of 
pulse  or  bread,  which  he  ate  dry  with  water,  or  made  into 
panada,  fig.  i8az  Blackw.  Mag,  XII.  12  [They]  swallow, 
without  flinching,  all  the  theological  panada  with  which  she 
may  think  fit  to  cram  them. 

ft.  1598  FLORIO,  Panada,  a  kinde  of  meate  called  a  Panado. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  u.  46  Before  these  warres,  he  vsed  to 
haue  nourishing  brackefasts,  as  panadoes,  and  broths.  1776 
Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  430  The  regimen  enjoined  him,,  was 
gruel,  panado.and  sage-tea.  1835-40  J.  M.  WILSON  Talesof 
Borders  (1851)  XIX.  252  A  ruined  constitution,  which  sack, 
and  sago-pudding,  and  panado,  could  scarcely  support. 

I  Fanade1.  Obs.  rare,  [app,  related  in  its 
radical  part  to  OF.  pann-,  pan-,  penart,  penard 
*  cutlass,  a  kind  of  large  two-edged  knife,  poniard  ' 
(Godef.),  med.L.  penardus  (Du  Cange),  but  the 
suffix  is  different.  Cf.  also  med.L.  pennatus  a  kind 
of  sword  (Du  Cange),  \\..pennato  'akind  of  cutting- 
hooke  that  gardiners  vse  '  (Florio)  ;  also  (for  the 
radical  part)  L.  bipennis  a  two-edged  ax.]  A  kind 
of  large  knife. 

[13.  .  Annales  Paulint  an.  1330  in  Chron.  Ediv.  I  fy  II 
(Rolls)  I.  350  Quando  episcopus  erat  moriturus  clamavit  et 
praecepit  *  Decide,  occide  '  ;  et  ad  hoc  tradidit  suum  pauade, 
unde  caput  episcopi  fuerat  abscisum.  1883  STUBBS  ibid.  II. 
p.  xcix,  [Bishop  Stapleton  was]  stripped  and  beheaded  with 
a  panade  or  butcher's  knife,  which  one  of  the  bystanders 
offered.}  CI386CHAUCER  Reeve's  V'.g  And  byhis  belt  hebaar 
a  long  panade  \mispr.  by  Thynne  pauadej.  Ibid.  40  WiJ> 
panade  and  wib^  knyf  or  boydekyn. 

Panade  -  (pan^'d).    [a.  ¥.  panade.]   «*  PANADA. 

1598  FLORIO,  Panadellct)  Panadina,  alittle  messe  of  Panad. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  714  They  give  pappes 
and  panades  unto  their  little  babes.  1655  J.  PHILLIPS  Sat. 
agst.  Hypocr.  (1674)  14  It  was  no  Christmas-dish  with  Pruens 
made,  N  or  White-broath,  nor  Capon-broth,  nor  sweet  ponade. 
1892  W.  B.  SovnAvifffffqf,  Notes  1.  127  His  [Leigh  Hunt's] 
own  food  seemed  to  be  panade. 

Panado,  variant  of  PANADA.  Panado'dm  Dis- 
colliminium  (1650)  46  :  see  MARCH-PANADO  v. 

llPaxiaBsth.esia,-esthesia(pQenes]>rsia,-fsb-). 

[a.  Gr.  Travatatirjaia  full  vigour  of  the  senses,  f.  TTCW-, 
PAN-  +  ataOrjffts  perception.]  The  total  sum  of  the 
perceptions  of  an  individual  at  a  given  moment. 

1884  McDowALL  tr.  A.  Herzen  in  friil.  Mental  Sci,  Apr. 
51  Each  [element]  awakens  its  own  qitantum  of  conscious- 
ness, which  unites  with  that  of  the  other  elements  simul- 
taneously disintegrated,  to  form  the  6anxsthesia  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Note.  I  propose  this  name  of  pausesthesia  to  express 
'  the  totality  of  what  an  individual  feels  at  a  given  moment  '. 

Paiisesthetism  (psene's-,  psenfsj^tiz'm).  [f. 
Gr.  way-,  PAN-  +  ataftyr-^f  one  that  feels  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  theory  that  consciousness  may  inhere  in 
matter  generally. 

1882  E.  D.  COPE  in  Amer.  Naturalist  June  468  Panaesthet- 
ism...The  admission  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
consciousness  in  other  forms  of  matter  than  protoplasm,  and 
in  other  planets  than  the  earth. 

2.  =  P  ANAESTHESIA. 

1900  GOULD  Diet.  Med.  Biol.>  Panesthetism,  same  as 
Panesthesia. 

Pan-A'frican,  a.  [PAN-  i.]  All-  African;  of 
or  pertaining  to  all  persons  of  African  birth  or 
descent. 

1900  Daily  News  16  July  7/5  A  pan-African  Conference 
will  be  held  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall  on  July  23,.  .and 
will  be  attended  and  addressed  by  those  of  African  descent 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Abyssinia,  Liberia,  Hayd,  &c.  Ibid.  26  July  4/4 
A  permanent  Pan-African  Association  was  formed  to  protect 
the  rights  and  aid  the  development  of  Africans  and  their 
descendants  throughout  the  world. 

So  Fan-  Africa*  nder  a.  [PAN-  1],  of  or  belonging 
to  all  Africanders,  or  of  a  government  or  state 
which  should  include  all  South  Africans  of  Dutch 
descent  or  sympathies.  Hence  Fan-  Africa*  nder- 
dom  (see  -DOM). 

1884  Manck.  Guard.  26  Sept.  5/2  An  imaginary  deep-laid 
scheme  .  .  a  Pan-Teutonic  or  Pan-Africander  combination 
against  the  British  power  in  South  Africa.  xSgoT.  SCHREINER 
in  Daily  News  29  Nov.  6/6  Their  dream  of  a  Pan-  Africander 
Republic,  xpoo  Ibid.  12  June  3/4  He  never  pretended  to 
hide  his  ideal  of  Pan-Afrikanderdom  under  its  own  flag. 

Panage,  obs.  f.  PANNAGE.  Panagia:  see 
PANHAGIA.  Panagirick,  obs.  f.  PANEGYRIC. 

Panama  (psenama-).  [The  name  of  a  town  and 
state  in  Central  America,  and  of  the  isthmus  uniting 
North  and  South  America.]  attrib.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Panama  ;  spet.  Panama  fever\  see  quot. 
1890.  Panama  hat,  a  misnomer  for  a  hat  made 
from  the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  stemless  screw- 
pine  (  Carludffvica  palmatd)  of  tropical  South 
America  ;  now  often  applied  to  hats  made  in 
imitation  of  this  ;  also  absol.  Panama  sb.  . 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxx,  Men,  with  large  panama 

Diet. 
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straw  hats  on  their  heads.  1858  SIMMONDS  e.  rae^ 
Panama-hats^  very  fine  plaited  hats  made  from  the  fan- 
shaped  leaves  of  Carludovica  palmetto.,  which  are  generally 
worn  in  the  West  Indies  and  American  Continent,  and  fetch 
a  high  price.  In  Central  America  where  they  are  made,  the 
palm  is  called  Jipijapa.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  II. 
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281  Panama  fever.  Sometimes  malarial  and  sometimes 
yellow  fever.  1900  Jml.  Soc.  of  Arts  17  Aug.  744  Jipijapa 
or  Panama  hats.  Kcuador  is  the  real  home  of  the  hats 
wrongly  designated  under  the  name  of 'panama'.  ..  Every- 
where  in  Latin  America  the  hat  is  known  under  the  name  of 
1  JipiJaPa  '  'n  honour  of  the  city  where  its  manufacture  was 
first  started. 

1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  177  It  is  sometimes  called 
. .  the  hat-palm,  the  young  shoots  making  excellent  sombreros 
or  panamas.  1900  Jml,  Soc.  of  Arts  17  Aug.  744  In  buying 
a  panama  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  two  things — that  the 
straw  is  whole  and  that  it  is  not  stiffened. 

Fan-American  (poeiiiameTikan),  a.  [PAN- 
i.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  all  the  states  of  North  and 
South  America  or  to  all  Americans. 

1889  Evening  Post  (N.Y.)  27  Sept.  4/3  European  Opinion 
on  the  Pan-American  Congress.     1901  Daily  News  n  Apr. 
5/1  The  Buffalo  Pan-American  Exposition.     1901   IVestm. 
Gaz.  23  Oct.  4/2  The  Pan-American  Congress  was  opened 
at  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  at  Mexico. 

Hence   Pan-Ame  ricanism,  the  idea  or  senti-  . 
ment  of  a  political  alliance  or  union  of  all  the 
states  of  North  and  South  America, 

1902  Monthly  Rev.  Oct.  66  The  French-Canadian, . .  should 
a  change  be  forced  upon  him,  would  incline  towards  Pan- 
Americanism. 

Fan- Anglican (psenise-nglikan), a.  [PAN- 1.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  embracing  the  whole  Angli- 
can Church  with  its  branches  and  related  com- 
munities, esp.  Colonial  and  American. 

[  1679  Lyndivood's  Provinc. ,  Const.  L  cgat.  3  heading. 
Concilium  Pan-Anglicum  Londini  habitum.  .Anno  Domini 
1236.]  1867  [A  '  Pan-Anglican  Synod ',  consisting  of  75 
British,  Colonial,  and  American  Protestant  bishops,  met  at 
Lambeth  Palace  from  24  Sept,  to  10  Dec.].  1868  W.  S. 
GILBERT  Bab  Ballads^  Bishop  of  Rum-ti-foo,  To  synod 
called  Pan-Anglican.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  1/2  The 
Pan-Anglican  Episcopal  Council,  which  is  sitting  at  Lambeth. 

Pan- Anglo- Saxon,  etc. :  see  PAN-  i. 

Panans,  obs.  form  of  PENANCE. 

Pananthropism,  -apospory:  see  PAN-  a. 

Fanaqnilon  (psense'kwil^n).  Chem.  [t.panax 
quinquejolium  (see  PANAX)  +  -ON.]  An  amorphous 
sweet  substance  found  in  ginseng  (Panax Schinssng) 
by  Garrigues,  in  1854. 

1859  FOWNES  Man.  Chem.  355  Panaquilon,  from  Panax 
quinquefol.,  very  much  resembles  glycyrrhizin,  but  is  not 

precipitated   from   its    solution    by  sulphuric    acid.      1890 

SILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  II.  281  Panaquilon.  Cial^sOg. 

t  Pana-rchic,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  vav- 
apx-os  all-ruling  +  -ic.]  AJl-ruling. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  v,  Is  Ars  sacra,  ..Or  the  pam- 
physick,  or  panarchick  knowledge,  A  heathen  language? 

Fanarchy  (poe-naaki).  rare.  [f.  PAN-  +  Gr. 
apxrj,  -apx'ta  rule,  realm.]  Universal  realm. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1848)  208  The  starry  panarchy  of 
space. 

fPa'naret.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  Gr.  iravaptros 
all-virtuous.]  An  all-virtuous  one. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (1878)  13/1  Wilt  haue  our 
Bodies  which  thou  didst  create?  Then  take  them  to  thee 
thou  true  Panaret 

ilFanarrcium,-itium.  Obs.  Also6-is.  [late 
L.panaricium,  for  paronychium.]  A  whitlow. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  223  Panaricium  is  an  enpostym 
)?at  is  in  be  heed  of  a  mannes  fyngir  about  |>e  naiL  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guilletneaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  39/1  Tner  commethe 
in  the  endes  of  the  fingers,  somtimes  a  certayn  vlceratione 
callede  Panaris  or  Paronichia.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp. 
Mat.  Philos.  n.  v.  xi.  229  A  Counsellor's  wife,  who.. was 
cured  of  a  panaritium. 

Panarmony:  see  PANHARMONY. 

llFanarthritis  (pEenajJjrertis).  Path.  [f.  PAN-  ' 
+  ARTHRITIS.]    Inflammation  involving  the  whole 
structure  of  a  joint. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Panarthritis.     1897  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  79  The  disease  [rheumatoid  arthritis} 
has  been  called  a  pan-arthritis,  because  it  involves  all  the 
parts  of  a  joint — cartilage,  bone,  and  synovial  membrane. 

t  Fa*  nary,  $b.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  pdndrium 
bread-basket,  neuter  of  panarius :  see  next  and 
-ARY.]  A  storehouse  for  bread,  a  pantry. 

1611  BIBLE  Trans/.  Pref.  3  It  [the  Scripture]  is  a  Panary 
of  holesome  foode,  against  fenowed  traditions. 

Fanary  (pae-nari),  a.  [a.  L.pdnari-us,  i. pan-is 
bread  :  see  -ARY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bread ; 
esp.  in  the  phrase  panary  fermentation. 

1818  COLEBROOKE  Import  Colonial  Corn  128  That  fer- 
mentation, which  takes  place  in  the  making  of  leavened  or 
raised  bread, .  .named  the  panary  fermentation.  1844  H. 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Fartn  I.  41  Trying  the  relative  panary 
properties  of  different  kinds  of  flour  and  meal. 

Panashe,  obs.  form  of  PANACHE. 

tFanatel.  Obs.  rare"'1,  [ad.  It.  panatella 
or  panadella  *a  little  messe  of  Panad'  (Florio).] 
A  light  panada. 

1603  LODGE  Treat.  Plague  (Hunterian  Cl.)  55  If  sharpe- 
nesse  be  displeasant  to  his  stomacke.  . .  Early,  creame, 
Almond  milke,  and  panatels,  are  fit  meates  in  this  cause. 
[1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Panada,  Panata,  or  Panatella, 
a  diet,  consisting  of  bread  boiled  in  water,  to  the  consistence 
of  apulp;  given  to  sick  persons  whose  digestion  is  weak.] 

i  Panatheiiaea  (psendebthf-a).  Also  -aia.  [a. 
Gr.  irava0r)vata  adj.  neut.  pi.  (sc.  It  pa  solemnities), 
f.  irav-  all  + 'A^oT-oy  Athenian,  f.  'AOrjvai  Athens, 
or  'AOrjvr)  Athene,  Minerva,  the  patron  goddess  of 
Athens.]  The  national  festival  of  Athens,  held, 
in  a  lesser  form  every  year,  in  a  greater  every 
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fifth  year,  to  celebrSt^the  union  of  Attica  under 
Theseus.  It  included  a  splendid  procession  to  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Athene,  with  gymnastic  games 
and  musical  competitions.  Hence  Panathenwan 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  this  festival. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Panat/wn&a, 
a  solemnity  held  at  Athens.  ..Such  games  . .  as  were  then 
exhibited. .they  called  Panathenaik.  1727  I!  A  i  LEY  vol.  II, 
Panathenaea.  1775  R.  WOOD  Ess.  Homer  240  Could  Homer 
have  heard  his  Poems  sung  or  recited,  even  at  the  Pan- 
athenasan  Festival,  a  x8a»  SHELLEY  Ion  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II. 
114  You,  have  I10W  only  to  consider  how  you  shall  win  the 
Panathenaea,  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristoph.  (1872)  II.  590,  I  was 
quite  spent  with  laughing  at  the  Panathenaia.  i88»  SWIN- 
iiuKSK  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  Athens  179  None  so  glorious 
garland  crowned  the  feast  Panatheiuean. 

Panatheuaic  (paensejwn^ik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  Gr. 
Trava&T}vatK-6$,  f.  irava9r)i>aia ;  see  prec.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Panathenaea. 

Panathenaic  friese^  a  frieze,  designed  by  Phidias,  repre- 
senting the  procession  at  the  festival,  which  surrounded  the 
exterior  of  the  cella  at  the  Parthenon. 

1603  [see  prec.].  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  152  The 
pageants  of  their  Panatlicnaike  solemnitie.  1835  Conrt 
Mag.  VI.  179/3  That  unrivalled  production  of  GreeTT art,  the 
Panathenaic  procession.  1869  KUSKIM  Q.  of  Air  §  3^  The 
earliest  Panathenaic  vase  known — the  '  Burgon  '  vase  in  the 
British  Museum.  1880  POYNTER  &  HEAD  Classic  <y  Ital. 
Paint.  Pref,  13  The  beauty  which  receives  its  full  expression 
in  the  Panathenaic  frieze, 
t  B.  $b.  pL  The  Panathenaic  celebrations.  Obs. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  ^01  The  Peplum  or  Veil 
of  Minerva,  which  in  the  Panathenaicks  is  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  brought  into  the  Acropolis. 

Pan-athletic,  Fanatom  :  see  PAN-  2. 

II  Pan  ax  (pae'naeks).  [L.  panaxt  ad.  Gr.  irav- 
a*»js,  -*«  all-healing,  itdvcucts  the  plant  yielding 
opopanax.]  Panace,  All-heal ;  now  a  Linnaean 
genus  of  plants  (N.O.  Araluutm),  containing  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  of  tropical  and  Northern  Asia 
and  America,  some  of  them  noted  for  real  or  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues,  esp.  the  Ginseng  (P.  Schin- 
seng)  and  American  species  (P.  quinquefolittni). 

£1617  MIDDLETON  Witch  in.  ilL  29  Marmaritii)  and  man- 
dragora,  thou  wouldst  say.  Here's  panax  too.  1638  NABBES 
Bride  iv.  i,  Panax  Coloni  Is  known  to  every  rustick ;  and 
Hipericon.  18x9  Pantohgia  s.  v.,  Ginseng  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Chinese 
Tartary:  it  is  now,  however,  fully  ascertained  that  the 
American  panax  quinquefoHa  is  precisely  the  same. 

Panblastic :  see  PAN-  2. 

t  Pa'n-bone.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PAN  sb.i  6  + 
BONE.]  The  bone  of  the  skull. 

i545RAYNoLD.5>'rM  Mankynde  Yvj.Vnsensybleswettinge 
euaporatith,  and  yssuyth  furth  of  the  poores  in  the  skyn 
that  coueryth  the  panbone. 

Pan-Brita  niiic,  a.  Also  8  Fambritannick. 
[PAN- 1.]  fa.  Of  or  consisting  of  all  the  Britons 
or  of  all  parts  of  Britain.  Obs.  b.  Of  or  com- 
prising all  the  British  dominions. 

1709  ELI z.  ELSTOB  Ags.  Horn,  on  birthday  St.  Gregory 
Pref.  \j  And  be  it  plain  as  to  the  Britains,  even  from  their 
Behaviour  at  that  most  celebrated  Pambritannick  Council 
at  Augustine's  Ac.  1900  Daily  News  24  Mar.  4/7  The 
momentous  outburst  of  pan-Britannic  patriotism.  1902  (, '. 
Rev.  July  329  A  Pan- Britannic  Customs  Union,  if  practic- 
able, would  prove  efficacious  in  cementing  the  union  of  the 
empire. 

Pan-Buddhism,  -ist,  etc. :  see  PAN-  j. 
Pancake  (parn,k#k).  sb.     [f.  PAN  j*M   i  + 
CAKE  sb.] 

1.  A  thin  flat  cake,  made  of  batter  fried  in  a  pan. 
(Often  taken  as  the  type  of  flatness.1) 

c  1430  Two  Cookerybks.  i.  46  Putte  a  litel  of  be  Whyte 
comade  in  be  panne,  &  late  flete  al  a-brode  as  bou  makyst 
a  pancake.  1555  \V.  WATREMAN  Fardlc  Facions  i.  v.  53 
For  thfir  tneate  they  vse,  moche  a  kynde  of  pancake  made 
ofryemeale.  1611  MIDULETON  &  DKKKER  Roaring  Girl 
u.  i,  A  continual  Simon  and  Jude's  rain  Beat  all  your  feathers 
as  flat  down  as  pancakes  !  1619  PAsquiFs  Pafin.  (1877)  152 
And  every  man  and  maide  doe  take  their  turne,  And  tosse 
their  Pancakes  up  for  feare  they  burne.  1757  SMOLLKTT 
Reprisal  i.  ii,  I'll  beat  their  skulls  to  a  pancake.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (cd.  2)  s.  v.  Pancake  Tuesday,  In  some  farm 
houses  the  servants,  according  to  seniority,  fried  and  tossed 
the  pancake.  1860  LD.  BLOOMFiELDin  LadyG.  Bloomfield's 
Kemin.  (1883)  II.  xiv.  97  The  country  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 

2.  Applied  to  various  objects  thin  and  flat  like 


2.  Applu 
a  pancake, 


e.g. 


_,  An  imitation  of  leather  consisting  of  leather-scraps 
glued  together  and  stamped  into  sheets  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
used  for  m-soles  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875).  b-  An  arrange- 
raent  of  six  playing-cards,  in  which  one  card  is  laid  down 
and  another  transversely  across  it ;  round  these  are  then 
placed  four  others,  held  in  their  places  by  the  overlapping 
ends  of  the  first  two,  and  by  overlapping  each  other,  so  that 
all  form  one  cohering  whole,  c.  Palxont.  (See  quot.  and 
cf.  the  existing  CAKR-URCHIN.)  d.  dial,  (a)  The  leaf  of  the 
Kidney-wort,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus  (Devon);  (*)  The  fruit 
of  the  Common  Mallow,  Malva  sylvestris  (N.  Linc)i  e. 
fiaut.  A  single  cake  of  pancake-ice:  see  3. 

b.  1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  I.  ix,  I'll  bet  you 
-  -thai  1  make  the  whole  of  this  pack  of  cards  into  '  pan- 
cake* '.  c.  1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  ty  M  in.,  Pancake  * 
the  name  given  by  Klein  to  the  Echinodiscus  laganum, 
a  species  of  fossil  echinus,  belonging  to  the  division 
catocysti.  d.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n., 
Pancakes.  e.  18..  in  Borthwick  tint.  Anu-r.  Rdr.dZte) 
203  This  sludge  [of  icej.  .forms  itself  into  small  plates,  which, 
being  rounded  by  continual  rubbing,  are  called  by  the  sailors 
SMYTH  Snihr's  'it  'ord-bk.,  /'.««<, .Uvj,  thin 
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fluating  rounded  spots  of  snow  ice,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and 
reckoned  the  first  indication  of  the  approach  of  winter,  in 
August. 

3.  aftrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pancake- making  ;  pan- 
cake-liket  -shaped  adjs. ;  pancake-fashion,  -wise 
advbs. ;  pancake  day,  Tuesday,  Shrove  Tuesday, 
from  the  custom  of  eating  paucakes  on  that  day ; 
pancake-ice,  floating  ice  in  thin  flat  pieces, forming 
in  the  polar  seas  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  pan- 
cake-plant dial.,  the  common  mallow  (N.  Line.  . 

a  18*5  FORBV  Voc.  £,  Anglia^  *  Pancake-day,  Shrove 
Tuesday.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  (i86^>  164, 1  have 
seen  them  [hares]  work  their  way— 'pancake  fashion,  I  should 
call  it— under  a  wire  fence.  18x7  SCORESBY  in  Antt.  Reg.t 
Ckron,  556  Its  exterior  is  always  sludge,  and  its  interior 
*pancake  ice.  1886  A.  W.  GREELV  Arctic  Service  I.  vi.  56  No 
semblance  of  a  pack  was  noted  until  about  5  p.m.  It  then 
consisted  of  small  pieces  of  pancake  ice,  which  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  progress  of  any  steaming  vessel 
1887  \V.  RYE  Norfolk  Broaas  75  A  mound,  a  considerable 
one  for  this  'pancake-like  county.  1902  Daily  Ckron.  10 
Nov.  8/5  She  wears  a  "pancake  shaped  silk  hat  on  her  head. 
1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  *  Pancake  Tuesday,  Shrove 
Tuesday;  on  which  it  is  a  general  custom  in  the  North  to 
have  pancakes.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy 
Soc.)  50  [She]  makes  him  sit  at  table  'pancake  wise,  Flat, 
flat,  God  knowes. 

Hence  (nonce -tods,}  Pa -n cake  v.  trans. ,  to 
squeeze  flat  like  a  pancake ;  Fa  ncakish,  a.,  some- 
what like  a  pancake ;  Pa-ncakewards  adv., 
towards  a  pancake. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  II.  226  These  conquerors  of 
mountains  pancaked  on  the  rocks  in  desperate  embraces. 
1883  Blackw.  Miig.  July  62  A  pancakeish  omelette  and  wine 
were  very  acceptable,  1867  Cornfi.  Mag.  Mar.  362  Her 
allowance  would  not  admit  of  ..a  surreptitious  egg,  might 
her  desire  pancakewards  be  never  so  strong. 

Pa'ncake-be'll.  A  bell  formerly  (still  in  some 
places)  rung  on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  or  about  1 1  a.m., 
popularly  associated  with  the  frying  of  pancakes. 

Generally  held  to  have  been  originally  the  bell  calling  to 
confession.  It  was  observed  as  the  signal  for  the  cessation 
of  work,  and  beginning  of  the  holiday. 

1599  DEKKER  Shoemaker's  Holiday  v.  i,  Upon  every 
Shrove -Tuesday,  at  the  sound  of  the  pancake  bell,  my  fine 
dapper  Assyrian  lads  shall  clap  up  their  shop  windows,  and 
away.  x6*oj.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Jacke-a-Lcnt  Wks.(i63o) 
115/1  Sh  roue-Tuesday,  ..by  that  time  the  clocke  strikes 
eleuen,  which  (by  the  helpe  of  a  knauish  Sexton)  is  com- 
monly before  nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung,  cald  The  Pan- 
cake Bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes  thousands  of  people 
distracted.  1640-1  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churckw,  Ace.  (1896) 
312  Making  a  frame  for  the  Pancake  bell.  1896  Leeds  Merc. 
2Q  Feb.  Suppl.  (E.  D.  D.),  Richmond  and  Darlington  have 
also  their  pancake  bells,  also  Northallerton,  at  which  place 
the  same  bell  is  used  as  for  the  curfew.  The  pancake  bell 
called  the  people  to  be  shriven  before  Lent. 

t  Panca-rpial,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  1..  pancarpi- 
ust  ad.  Gr.  irayftapir-os,  f.  nav-  all  +  xapvos  fruit.] 
Composed  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

1591  R.  D.  Hyfinerotomachia  86 b,  [Nymphs]  with  Pan- 
carpiall  garlands  of  all  manner  of  Flowers,  upon  their  heades. 

tPa'ncart.  Obs.  [a.  ¥.pancarte>  ad.  med.L. 
pancarta^pancharta  :  see  PANCHART.] 

a.  =  PANCHART.  b.  A  placard  bearing  a  public 
notification. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chron,  II.  530/2  lohn  Bouchet.  .meruay- 
letn  of  an  olde  Pancarte  [ed.  1587  panchart]  or  Recorde, 
whyche  he  had  scene,  by  the  tenoure  whereof,  it  appeareth, 
that  this  Otho  entitled  hymselfe  Duke  of  Aquitayne. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,  [from  Cotgr.],  Pancart,  a  paper 
containing  the  particular  rates  of  Tolls  or  Customs  due  to 
the  King,  etc.  Thus  termed  because  commonly  hung  up  in 
some  puolick  place,  either  single,  or  with  a  frame.  1741  tr. 
D'Argens'  Chinese  Lett.  xl.  310  The  poorest  of  them  when 
they  die,  leave  Alms  enough  to  pay  for  the  spiritual  Pancart. 

Pance,  obs.  form  of  PANSE,  PANSY,  PAUNCH. 

t  Pa'Xlcelet.  Obs.  rare.  [?  dim.  of  pance, 
PAUNCB,  cuirass  :  see  -LKT.]  A  kind  of  horse-shoe. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  x.  64  The  Pancelet  to  help  the 
weake  heele.  17*6  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Horse  Shooe, 
Horse-shooeof.  .several  sorts,  i.  That  called  the  Planch- 
shoe  or  Pancelet. 

Pan- Celtic,  etc. :  see  PAX-  i. 

Pancer(e,  -cher,  variants  of  PATJNCEB  Obs. 

Panch,  -e,  obs.  variants  of  PAUNCH. 

t  Pa'nchart.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  panfharta 
(•carta}t  f.  Gr.  vav-  all  +  L.  chart  a  leaf,  paper,  in 
med.L.  'charter'.]  A  charter,  orig.  app.  one  of 
a  general  character,  or  that  confirmed  all  special 
grants,  but  in  later  use  applied  to  almost  any 
written  record. 

1587  [see  PANCART,  uuot.  1577].  ifi*i  MOLLE  Camentr. 
Liv.  Libr.  v.  xi.  361  The  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  fourth,  gathered  together  in  the  Panchart, 
commonly  called  the  Golden  Bull.  17**  Genii.  Mag.  256 
The  consul's  chaplain  has  shewed  me  a  panchart  of  a  great 
Rabbin.  ..This  good  Rabbin  says  in  his  Panchart .. that  all 
men  should  regard  each  other  as  brothers. 

II  Fanchayat,  pnnchayet  (prntja-yat).  E. 
Ind.  Also  panchaet,  -ait,  -aeet.  [Hindi,  f. 
patuh  five,  Skr.  panca  five.]  A  council  of  five  (or 
now  usually  more)  persons,  assembled  as  a  jury  or 
court  of  arbitrators,  or  as  a  committee  to  decide  on 
matters  affecting  a  village,  community,  or  body. 

1805  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  Misc.  14/2  The  panchaets  are 
anxious  for  the  examination  of  collateral  facts.  x8ia  MAR. 
GRAHAM  Jml.  Resid,  Ind.  41  The  Parsees..are  governed 
by  their  own  flancJuiit,  or  village  council  . .  [it]  consists 


PANCOSMISM. 

!  of  thirteen  of  the  principal  merchant!  of  tb«  Met.  itrt 
i  HOCXLCY  Paiidurang  Han  I.  iii.  33  Aucrnbk  a  ftnukarct, 
and  give  thii  caux  patient  attention,  seeing  that  Hybatty 
has  justice.  1(44  H.  H.  WILSOK  Brit.  India  II.  515  The 
fullest  possible  employment  of  the.  -village  courts,  or  Pan. 
chayats,  in  the  adjudicature  of  civil  suits.  1*73  MAINE 
Hist.  lust.  vii.  231  The  normal  number  of  a  Jury  or  Board 
of  Arbitrators  is  always  five — the  panchayet  familiar  to  all 
who  have  the  smallest  knowledge  of  India. 

Pancheon  (parnjsn).  Also  7  paiuhin,  -ahion, 
79  -ohlon,  9  -chin,  -shin,  -shon.  [Origin 
obscnre  :  app.  derived  in  some  way  from  PAN  s7>.l 

Some  would  identify  it  with  fankitt,  which  is  known  much 
earlier;  but  there  are  no  other  instances  of  the  dim.  -tin 
becoming  -chix.  Influence  offuttc/iton  has  been  suggested.) 

A  large  shallow  earthenware  bowl  or  vessel, 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  used  for  setting 
milk  to  stand  in  to  let  the  cream  separate,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  bread-pan. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xv.  vi.  433  Pans  and  panrhions  of 
earth.  1667  H.  MOKE  Cotitx.  Ktmark.  Sttrr.  (168,)  491 
A  great  many  Earthen  Milk-pans  or  1'anchins,  as  thry 
call  them.  1784  WKSLEY  H'tt.  (1873)  XIII.  503  A  shelf 
where  several  pancheons  of  milk  stood.  1819  C.lm'er'i  Hill. 
Derby  i.  99  Pancheons,  or  shallow  red  glazed  pans  for  setting 
of  milk  in  dairies.  iSoyGmixjN  Mini.  43  (E.  D.  D.)  She  was 
pouring  the  new  milk  into  the  great  earthenware  panchions 
that  are  brown  without  and  cream  colour  within. 
b.  Humorously  used  for  '  paunch '. 

1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Mem.  Darwin  142  Lakes  of  milk  ran 
curdling  into  whey,  within  the  ebon  concave  of  their  [cats'] 
pancheous. 

t  Pa-nchrest.  Obs.  Anglicized  form  of  next. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS    CycL,    faricArtst,  Panchrestot,  . .  a 
panacea.      1753  —  CycL  Svpp.,  PaHcnrcstarii,  among  the 
Romans,  those  who  prepared  the  pancrest,  or  universal 
|    remedy. 

II  Fanchreston  (paaikrf-stifn).  Obs.  Also  7 
-chrestum,  -creston,  (8 erron  panchrestos, -us" ; 
pi.  -chresta.  [a.  Gr.  irAyxfl"'""'  ac'j'  "«"'•  '  good 

I  for  everything ',  whence  L.  panchrlstum  medics- 
mcntum  (Cicero  and  Pliny)  sovereign  medicine.] 
A  universal  medicine,  a  panacea,  Msojig. 

1631  WINTERTON  Drextlius'  Consia.  Eternity  To  Rdr.  4 
A  pancreston  profitable  for  all  things,  1640  HARVEY  Syna. 
gegve,  Bible  iii.  The  true  Panchreston  'tis  for  every 
sore.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  176  Empiricks  . .  that 
with  some  Panchrestutn,  Catholike  Medicines,  undertake 

I  every  thing.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Patulustra,  Medicines  that 
are  good  against  all  or  many  Diseases.  [So  in  KERSEY 
BAILEY,  etc.]  1727-41  Panchrestos  [see  prec.]. 

Pan-Christian,  Panchriatic :  see  PAN-  i,  2. 

Ii  Panchway,  pansway(pa;'iitjw/i,  pse-nswii). 
E.  Ind.  Also  8  panguay,  ponsway,  paunch- 
way,  [a.  Hindi  pansoi,  Bengali  fanfoi,  partfi  a 
boat.]  'A  light  kind  of  boat  used  on  the  rivers 
of  Bengal,  with  a  tilted  roof  of  matting  or  thatch, 
a  mast  and  four  oars'  (Yule  . 

1757  J.  H.  GROSE  Vty.  E.  Ind.  20  Their  larger  boats,  called 
panguays,  are  raised  some  feet  from  the  sides  with  reeds 
and  branches  of  trees,  well  bound  together  with  small*cord. 
1766  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Pimruiays,  Guard-boats.  1793  W. 
HODGES  Trav.  India  39  The  paunchways  are  nearly  of  the 
same  general  construction  (as  budgcrowsj.  18*3  HEBER 
Narr.  Joum.  India  (1828)  I.  A  A  Pancbway,  or  passage 
boat . .  large  and  broad,  shaped  like  a  snuffer  dish  i  a  deck 
fore  and  aft,  and  the  middle  covered  with  a  roof  of  palm 
branches. 

t  PanchjrmagOgfUe    (paeniki'magfg).      Obs. 
\foraxr\y  panchymagogon,&.GT.  type 
701701',  f.  irar-  all  +  \vfta  fluid,  humour  + 
-oV  leading.]     (See  qnot.  1657.) 

1657  Physical  Diet..  PanckymagOfon^vas^  purgers  as  are 
universal,  purging  all  humors.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in. 
xlLx.  560  Iliere  are  many  Panchyuiagogons  extant.  Ibid. 
Ii.  570  Electuary  of  Turbiih..is  a  good  Panchymagogue. 
1676  COOKE  Mellificimn  Ckimrr.  vli.  I.  iv.  814  Of  Water- 
Purgers,  Simple,  Compound,  and  Panchymagogons.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Paachymagoga  or  I'anckrntafofuts,  . .  Medicines 
that  disperse  all  Humours  of  the  Body.  1893  Syd.  Sx.  Ltjc~, 
PanckytMagogm,  a  medicine  anciently  believed  to  drive  out 
all  peccant  numoun. 

Panclaatic,  -conciliatory,  etc. :  see  PAS-  t. 

Fanclastite  (psenklarstait).  [f.  Gr.  war-  all 
+  KKaarvt  broken,  -icKaarrp  breaker  +  -ITK1  4.] 
An  explosive  formed  by  mixing  liquid  nitrogen 
tetroxide  with  carbon  disulphide,  nittotoloene,  or 
other  liquid  combustible,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  volumes  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter. 

1883  Eng.  Mananic  9  Mar.  9  A  Parisian  has  invented 
a  new  explosive  which  is  more  powerful  than  dynamite. 
j  Panclastile,  as  be  callsil.consislsof  hypoaKXicaod.. mixed 
either  with  essence  of  petroleum  or  sulphuret  of  carbon. 
1890  Daily  Kms  31  May  5/7  An  analysis,  .shows  that  the 
Nihilists  were  manufacturing  '  panclaslite  '. 

PancO8miclpxnkfrzmik),a.     [f.  as  next  + 
cf.  cosmic.']     Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  whole 
universe ;  of  or  pertaining  to  pancosmism. 

1853  Prater-,  Mag.  XLVIII.  459.  In  the  most  melodious 
verse,  illustrated  by  the  roost  startling  and  rjoncosmic  m. 
phors.  1891  Doit,  New,  3  Apr-  sA  MM  "•dea  ^getry 
began  to  bear  the  burden  of  Pancosmism. . .  bh.  rejoKes  in 
being  '  One  with  the  essence  of  the  boundless  world  ....  A 
microbe  or  a  bluebottle  fly  is  just  as  Pancosmic  as  anything 
else,  on  this  showing.  r, 

Pancosmism     pienkp  zmiz  m  .    /at 
Gr.  mv-  all   t-  ««<T/IOI  world,  universe  *  -ISM,  M 
pantheism]       The    doctrine    that    the    mater 
tuiiverse  or  cosmos  is  all  that  exists. 

Do  -  i 


PANCOSMIST. 

1863  GROIE  Plato  I.  i.  18  The  fundamental  tenet  of  Xeno- 
phanes  was  partly  religious,  partly  philosophical,  Pantheism, 
or  Pan.kosmism.  1876  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Philos.  Relig.  «r 
Hist.  (1877)  302  Pantheism  and  Pankosmism  are  but  the 
ideal  and  real  sides  of  the  same  thought.  1901  R.  M. 
WENLEY  in  Baldwin  Diet.  Philos.  f,  Psychol.  I.  84/2  Pan- 
cosmism  is,  for  orthodox  theology,  the  sole  atheism. 
b.  nonce-use.  Ideal  oneness  with  the  whole  world. 

1891  [see  PANCOSMIC]. 

Hence  Pauco  smist,  one  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  pancosmism. 

1876  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Philos.  Relig.  $  Hist.  (1877)  392  The 
pantheist  is  a  metaphysician,  the  pankosmist  a  physicist. 

Fancratian  (psenkKi-jian),  a.  [f.  L.  PANCRA- 
M-UM  +  -AN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pancratium. 

1810  F.  LEE  tr.  Pindar's  Isthmian  Odes  v.  474  To  thee 
and  to  thy  Pytheas  were  decreed  The  garlands  of  the  stout 
Pancratian  toil. 

Pancratiast  (psenkr^-Jisest).  [ad.  L.  pan- 
cratiastes,  a.  Gr.  ira-fKpariaaTijs,  agent-n.  from 
va-fxpartii^fiv  to  practise  the  iraynpartov,  PANORA- 
TIDM.  Cf.  mod.  F.  pancratiaste.]  A  combatant 
or  victor  in  the  pancratium. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Pancratiast,  one 
that  is  skilfull  and  professed  in  the  said  Pancralion.  1610 
MARCELLINE  Triumphs  Jos.  1 1  To  plaite  Wreathes,  Chap- 
lets,  and  Coronets  of  honor  for  this  worthy  Pancratiasle. 
1765  An/if,  in  Ann.  Reg.  181/1  An  Olympian  Pancratiast. 
1880  WALDSTEIN  Pythag.  Rhegion  15  This  statue  belongs  to 
the  heavier  genus  of  athletes,  the  boxer  or  the  pancratiast. 

So  Fancratiastio  (paenkr^ifiae'stik),  a.  [ad.  Gr. 
Tm-/KpaTiaon«-6s],  of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  a  pancratiast. 

1749  G.  WEST  Pindar's  Nemean  Odes  xi.  Strophe  ii,  The 
Wrestler's  Chaplel . .  Mix'd  with  the  great  Pancratiastick 
Crown.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  194  They  have  at  last 
carried  out  the  pancratiastic  art  to  the  very  end. 

Fancratic  (psenkrae-tik),  a.  [ad.  L.  type 
*paitcratic-us(ia  adv. pancratice ;  Sp. pancratico,F. 
pancratique)tineg.f.  mrvKjxiTioi'.orf.Gr.  TiafKparfy 
all-powerful  +  -1C.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancratium ;  hence, 
fully   disciplined   or    exercised   in   mind,    having 
a  universal  mastery  of  accomplishments. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Serin.  Jcr.  xxxi.  18  Wks.  1683  IV.  488 
Advanced  and  arrived  already  to  a  spiritual  height,  to  a  full 
pancratick  habit,  fit  for  combats  and  wrastlings.  1731  BAILEY, 
Pancratickj  all-powerful,  almighty.  iBao^MM.  Reg.  II.  1296 
The  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  of  the  old  Pancratic  con- 
tests.  1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.,  Notices  Indep.  Press,  The 
advantages  of  a  pancratic  or  pantechnic  education. 

2.  Of  an  eye-piece:    Capable  of  adjustment  to 
many  degrees  of  power. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xliii.  363  It  . .  has  more  zecently 
been  brought  out  as  a  new  invention, . .  under  the  name  of 
the  Pancratic  Eye  Tube.  1878  LOCKYKR  Stargazing  113 
This  arrangement  is  called  Dollond's  Pancratic  eyepiece. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Surjpl.  654/1  Pankratic  Micro, 
scope . .  has  a  sliding  tube  containing  the  eye-piece,  by  which 
its  distance  from  the  object  glass  may  be  changed,  and 
various  degrees  of  enlargement  . .  obtained  without  change 
of  glasses. 

t  Pancra'tical,  a.   06s.    [-AL.]  =  prec.  i. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xvii.  (1887)  76  Not  to  deale 
with  the  catching  pancralicall  kinde  of  wraslling.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xviii.  381  Milo  . .  was  the  most 
pancraticall  man  of  Greece. 

Hence  f  Pancra  tically  adv.   06s. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pancratically, . . almightily. 

Pancratist  (pae-nkratist).  [cf.  \\..pancratista, 
for  L.  pancratiast es,  with  modification  of  suffix.] 
=  PANCHATIAST. 

1775  ASH,  Pancratist, . .  one  skilled  in  gymnastic  exercises. 
1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  iii.  (1877)  87  Boxers,  pentathletes, 
wrestlers,  pancralisls.  1885  JANE  E.  HARRISON  Stud.  Grk. 
Art  iv.  191  A  wrestler,  a  boxer,  a  pancratist. 

II  Pancratium  (psenkr«i-|i#m),  -ion  (-i?n). 
[L.  pancratium,  a.  Gr.  iraynpaTiov  an  exercise  of 
all  the  forces,  f.  irav-  all  +  Kparos  bodily  strength, 
mastery :  cf.  iray/cpar/)*  all-powerful.  As  a  plant- 
name  (see  sense  a),  in  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq,   An  athletic  contest,  combining 
both  wrestling  and  boxing. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  364  Feats  of  activity, . .  not 
onely  in  that  general!  exercise  Pancration,  wherein  hand 
and  foote  both  is  put  to  the  uttermost  at  once,  but  also  at 
buffets.  Ibid.,  Another  general  Pancratium.  1740  G. 
WEST  Odes  Pindar,  Pancratium  (1753)  II.  92  An  Athlete 
must  borrow  many  Things  from  each  of  those  Sciences  to 
render  himself  eminent  in  the  Pancratium.  1837  WHEEL- 
WRIGHT tr.  Aristophanes^  II,  215  How  could  one,  Arm'd 
with  a  breastplate,  fight  in  the  pancratium  ?  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  ^ed.  2)  V.  402  The  pancratlon  shall  have  a  counterpart 
in  a  combat  of  the  light-armed. 

Jig,  1807  Edin.  Rev.  IX.  395  Epic  poetry  has  been  con- 
sidered by  critics  as  a  sort  of  poetical  pancratium. 

2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  N.O. 
Amaryllidaceee,  bearing  an  umbel  of  large  white 
flowers  terminating  a  solid  scape. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Dec.  in  Sylva,  etc.  (1729)  227 
Lychnis  double  white,  Matricaria  double  flo.  Olives,  Pan- 
cration. 1767  J.  ABERCROMBIE  Every  Man  own  Card.  (1803) 
47  Gladioluses,  pancratiums,  fritillaries,  crown  imperials. 
184$  MRS.  LEE  African  Wand,  xviii.  (1854)  314  Above  that 
exquisite  white  pancratium,  attrib.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  12 
July  5/2  A  magnificent  pancratium  lily. 

Pancreas  vpae'rjkr*'ises).  [a.  mod.  L., a.  Gr.  ira-y- 
Kpias  (stem  -xptar-}  sweetbread,  f.  imv-  all  +  xpias 
ilesh.  So  F.  pancrtas,  It.,  Sp.  pancreas.]  A 
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lobulated  racemose  gland  situated  near  the  stomach, 
and  discharging  by  one  or  more  ducts  into  the  duo- 
denum a  digestive  secretion,  the  pancreatic  juice  ; 
called  in  animals,  when  used  as  food,  the  sweetbread. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  68  This  body  is  called 
Panchreas,  that  is,  all  carnous  or  fleshy,  for  that  it  is  made 
and  contexed  of  Glandulous  flesh.  x68x  tr.  Willis'  Rent. 
Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Pancreas,  called  in  a  hog  the  sweet 
bread.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  i.  (1735)  15  The  Pancreas 
is  a  large  salivary  Gland  separating  about  a  Pound  of  an 
Humour  like  Spittle,  in  twelve  Hours.  1831  R.  KNOX  Clo- 
guet's  Anat.  784  The  Pancreas ..  lying  across  the  vertebral 
column,  between  the  three  curvatures  of  the  duodenum, 
behind  the  stomach,  and  to  the  right  of  the  spleen, 
ta.  transf.  (See  quots.) 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  475  To  these 
secreting  ca^ca  [of  Rotifera],  Ehrenberg  has  chosen  to  give 
the  name  of  pancreas ;  bu  t ..  t  he  first  rudiments  of  a  pancreas 
are  only  met  with  in  animals  far  higher  in  the  scale  of 
animal  existence.  1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
X  VI.  676/2  Upon  the  bite-ducts  in  Dibranchiataaredeveloped 
yellowish  glandular  diverticula,  which  are  known  as  '  pan- 
creas ',  though  neither  physiologically  nor  morphologically 
is  there  any  ground  for  considering  [them] ..  equivalent  to 
the  glands  so  denominated  in  the  V ertebrata. 

Pancreatic  (paerjkrz'ise'tik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
pancreatic-us,  f.  Gr.  ira-vAt/war- :  see  prec.  and  -1C. 
So  mod.F.  pancriatique ,  Sp.,  It.  pancreatico.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatic  juice,  the  clear  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
pancreas,  forming  an  important  agent  in  digestion. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  12  Mar.  178  Produced  by  the  conflux 
of  the  said  acid  Pancreatick-juyce,  and  some  Bilious  matter. 
1758  Ibid.  L.  588  Two  bodies  or  glands,  one  of  which  may 
be  called  hepatic,  and  the  other  pancreatic.  1817  ABERNETHY 
Surg.  Wks.  I.  31.  187*  HUXLEY  Phys.  vj.  153  Pancreatic 
juice  is  an  alkaline  fluid  not  unlike  saliva  in  many  respects. 

t  Pancrea  tical,  a.    Obs.    [-AL.]   =  prec. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  158  The  subacid  ferment  of 
the  pancreatical  juyce. 

Panerea-tico-,  combining  form,  as  in  Pan- 
crea'tieo-duode'nal  a.,  connecting  or  pertaining 
to  both  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  724  Loss  of 
blood  due  to  ulceration  of  the  pancreaticc-duodenal  arteries. 

Pancreatin  (p8e-nkrz,atin).  Chem.  [f.  Gr. 
stem  TrayxptaT-  (PANCREAS)  +  -IN  *.]  A  proteid 
compound,  one  of  the  active  principles  of  pan- 
creatic juice;  also,  a  preparation  extracted  from 
the  pancreas  and  used  to  aid  digestion. 

1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  145  Pancreatin  is  obtained  by 
rubbing  down  the  pancreas  of  a  freshly  killed  animal,  in  full 
digestion,  with  pounded  glass,  . .  from  which  the  pancreatin 
may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Pancreatin  is  an  albu- 
minoid substance  which  rapidly  decomposes.  1883  Q.  Rev. 
July2i  The  digestive  ferments,  as  pepsin  and  pancreatin. 

II  Pancreatitis  (pjenkr^atgHis).  Path.  [f.  as 
prec. -I- -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

1841  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.    1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  646.     1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  859  Chronic  pan- 
creatitis may  be  caused  by  alcoholism. 

Hence  Pancreati-tic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  pancreatitis  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

Pancreatize  (pseTjkn'iataiz),  v.  [{.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  treat  with  pancreatin  so  as  to 
make  digestible.  Hence  Fa'ncreatized,  Pa'n- 
creatizing  ppl.  adjs. ;  also  Panoreatiza'tion. 

1890  Century  Diet.,  Pancreatize.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  III.  135  Reducing  . .  the  pancreatismg  agent.  Ibid., 
Pancreatised  milk  diluted  with,  .water.  Ibid.  140  The  milk 
maybe  pancreatised  for  a  time  and  diluted — the  pancreatisa- 
tion  being  gradually  reduced.  1898  Ibid.  V.  615  The  process 
ofpeptonisation  or  pancrealisation  of  milk. 

Fancreatoid  (parrjkrz'iatoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
as  prec.  -I-  -OID.]  a.  adj.  Resembling  the  pancreas. 
b.  sb.  A  tumour  resembling  the  pancreas. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med,  Lex.,  Pancreatoid,  . .  a  tumour 
resembling  the  pancreas  in  structure.  1867 C.  A.  HARRIS/?*:/. 
Med.  Terminal.,  Pancreatoid,  resembling  the  pancreas. 

Pancrea-tomy.  [For  *pancreatotomy,  f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  -Topta,  -TOMY,  cutting.]  Excision  or  extirpa- 
tion of  the  pancreas. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet,    1893  in  Syd.  Soc,  Lex. 

Pancree-ctomy.    [See  ECTOMY.]  ^  prec. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1891  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Fancy,  obs.  form  of  PANSY. 

Pancyclopeedic :  see  PAN-  a. 

Pand(psnd).  Sc.  Also  dial,  pan',  pawn.  [Cf. 
OF.  pandre  =  pendre  to  hang,  pend  pendant.]  A 
narrow  curtain  or  piece  of  drapery,  hung  hori- 
zontally (usually  box-pleated)  from  the  framework 
of  a  bed ;  a  valance. 

i$6x  Inv.  Royal  Wardr.  (1815)  123  Item  ane  claith  of 
stait  of  blak  velvet . .  with  thre  pandis  quhairof  thair  is 
ane  without  frenyeis.  1648  Inv.  in  Spottiswoode  Misc.  (1844) 
I.  370  Ane  stand  of  courtingis,  with  two  piece  of  pand.  1699 
Inv.  in  Scott.  N.  ft  Q.  (1900)  Dec.  92/1  Ane  higne  wanscot 
bed  with  purpure  hingins  and  pand  furnished  with  silk  fren- 
zies. 1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Jrnl.  (1884)  72  Commonly  a 
muslin  or  point  ruffled  pawn  round  it.  1818  SCOTT  Br. 
Lamm,  xxvi,  Where's  the.  .beds  of  state,  twills,  pands  and 
testers,  napery  and  btoidered  wark? 

Hence  Pa  ruled  a.,  having  a  pand  or  valance. 

1578  Inv.  Roy.  Wardr.  (1815)  210  Ane  bed  of  claith  of 
gold  and  silvir  double  pandit. 

Pand,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  PAWN. 

Panda  (pse-nda).  [Said  to  be  one  of  the  names 
in  Nepal.]  A  racoon-like  animal  (sEIurus  fulgens) 


PANDEAN. 

of  the  south-eastern  Himalayas,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  cat,  having  reddish-brown  fur  and  a  long 
bushy  ring-marked  tail ;  the  red  bear-cat. 

[1824  F.  CUVIER  Hist.des  Mammiferes  livrais.  50  Panda.] 
1835  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Quadrupeds  107  The  panda,  .has 
been  discovered  only  of  late  years,  in  the  mountains  of  India. 
It  has  been  termed  the  most  beautiful  of  all  known  quadru- 
peds. 1861  J.  G.  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  420  This  beautiful 
creature  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  is  known  under  the 
different  names  of  Panda,  Chitwa,  and  Wah.  igoi  C.  J. 
CORNISH  Living  Anim.  126  The  bear  Cat  or  Panda. 

Pan-deedalian,  etc. :  see  PAN-  2. 

Pandemonium :  see  PANDEMONIDM. 

II  Fandal  (parndal).  E.  Ind.  Also  8  bandel, 
pundull,  9  pandaul.  [a.  Tamil  pendal  shed.] 
A  shed,  booth,  or  arbour,  esp.  for  temporary  use. 


I7I7J.  T.  PHILLIPS  Ace.  Malabar \<)  Water-Bandels(which 
are  little  Sheds  for  the  Conveniency  of  drinking  Water). 
1800  SIR  T.  MUNRO  in  G.  R.  Gleig  Life  (1830)  I.  283, 
I  would  not  enter  his  pundull,  because  he  had  not  paid  the 
labourers  who  made  it.  1810  SOUTHEY  Curse  ofKthama  ix. 
Notes  Wks.  1838  VIII.  259  The  Pandal  is  a  kind  of  arbour 
or  bower  raised  before  the  doors  of  young  married  women. 
1815  M«KENZIE  in  Asiat.  Res.  XIII.  329  (Y.)  Pandauls  were 
erected  opposite  the  two  principal  fords  on  the  river.  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  18  Nov.  4/3  The  town  was  gaily  decorated  in 
honour  of  his  visit,  iwenly  pandals  having  been  erecled 
along  Ihe  route  lo  Governmenl  House. 

Pandall,  her. :  see  SPINDLE- CROSS. 

II  Pan  dan  (pa'ndan).  E.  Ind.  [Urdu  pandan, 
f.  Hindi  pan  PAN  s6.l  +  Pers.  dan  vessel,  holder.] 
A  small  box  of  Indian  manufacture,  generally  of 
decorated  metal,  used  for  holding  pan  (PAN  st.6). 

1886  Catal.  Colon.  %  Ind.  Exhib.  51  The  articles  shown 
include  hookahs, pandans  or  betel-nut  boxes. 

Paiidanaceous  (prendan^-Jas),  a.  [f.  Bot.  L. 
Pandanace-a,  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  Natural  Order  Pandanacese  or  screw- pines. 

1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Palxont.  II.  1541  Fruits  .. 
which  are  regarded  by  their  describer,  Mr,  Carruthers,  as 
undoubtedly  Pandanaceous. 

So Fanda-nad, a  pandanaceous plant;  Panda-ne- 
ons a.,  pandanaceous. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pandaneous.  1891  Daily  Nous 
20  Apr.  5/5  The  palms  and  pandanads  which,  wilh  ihe  Cycads, 
now  form  ihe  mosl  striking  feature  of  the  large  Palm  House 
at  K'.w. 

II  Fandauns  (psend^'nus).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  ad. 
Malay  jjjji  pandan^  (Marsden).]  A  genus  of 
plants  (trees  or  bushes),  type  of  the  order  Pan- 
danacese,  the  screw-pines,  found  chiefly  in  the  East 
Indian  archipelago,  having  long  tough  prickly 
leaves  arranged  in  a  triple  spiral  series  forming 
tufts  or  crowns  resembling  those  of  the  pine-apple, 
and  bearing  a  roundish,  edible,  though  somewhat 
insipid,  fruit.  Also  attrib. 

[1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  I.  270  The  pandang 
or  palm-nut  Iree  had  given  its  long  prickly  leaves  to  thatch 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings.]  1846  L.  LEICHHAKDT  in  J.  D. 
Lang  Cooksland  326  The  fruit  of  the  pandanus  forms 
another  apparenlly  very-much-liked  eatable  of  the  natives. 
1875  Miss  BIRD  Sandwich  Isl.  (1880)  86  She  wore. .a  lei  of 
the  orange  seeds  of  the  pandanus.  1885  G.  S.  FORBES  Wild 
Life  Canara  216  Jackals  and  hyaenas  occasionally  lurked 
among  the  pandanus  thickets  on  the  shore.  1894  Outing 
(U.  S.)  XXIV.  354/2  On  the  pandanus-leaf  mats. 

Fandar,  etc. :  see  PANDER,  etc. 

II  Fandaram  (panda-ram).  E.  Ind.  [Tamil 
pantfaram.]  A  low-caste  Hindu  ascetic  mendicant ; 
also  applied  to  the  low-caste  Hindu  priests  of  S. 
India  and  Ceylon. 

1711  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madras  (1861)  II.  163  The  de- 
struction  of  50  or  60,000  pagodas  worth  of  grain .  .and  killing 
the  Pandarrum.  1814  W.  BR9WN  Hist.  Propag.  Chr.  (1823) 
1. 184  With  the  view  of  becoming  a  distinguished  Pandaram, 
'  uition  of  one  of  Ihe  most  cele- 


he  placed  himself  under  the  tu 


A  little 


brated  priesls.    1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  I.  in.  vii.  373  . 
temple . .  in  which  consecrated  serpents  were  tenderly  reared 
by  the  Pandarams. 

Fandaric(psend8e'rik),a.  rare.  [f.  Pandar-us 
(see  PANDER  j£.)+-io.]  Of,  or  similar  to  that 
of,  Pandarns ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pander. 

1885  Nation  (N.  Y.)  26 Mar.  257/1  One  might,  .infer.. thai 
..  the  servants  and  hangers-on  of  kings  and  princes  are  no 
longer  capable,  in  modern  days,  of  discharging  pandanc 
offices  for  their  masters. 

Fandation  (pasnd^'Jan).  Arch.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
panddtion-em  (Vitrav.),  n.  of  action  iiompandare 
to  bend,  bow.]  A  bending,  bowing,  or  warping. 

1860  WEALE  Diet.  Terms,  Pandation,  in  architecture,  a 
yielding  or  bending  in  the  middle. 

Pandean,  -dsean  (pEendran),  a.  and  sb. 
[irreg.  f.  PAN  sb2,  on  some  mistaken  analogy.] 

A.  adj.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Pan.     Pandean 
pipe  =  PAN-PIPE.     Pandean  harmonica,  a  mouth- 
organ  resembling  the  Pan's  pipe. 

1807  (title)  The  Complete  Preceptor  for  Davies's  new  in. 
vented  Syrrynx  or  patent  Pandean  Harmonica.  i8«>  W. 
IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  106  Wandering  musicians  with  pan- 
dean  pipes  and  tambourine.  1834  HOOD  Tylney  Hall (™1°> 
249  A  pandean  band  in  those  days  as  fashionable,  .as  Weip- 
parts'  or  Colinet's  al  Ihe  oresenl  lime.  1864  PINKERTON  in 
N.  /t  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VI.  430  Their  band,  represenled  by  one  man 
wilh  pandean  pipe  and  drum. 

B.  sb.  A  member  of  a  pandean  band. 

a  1845  HOOD  To  Mrs.  Fry  xiii,  I  like  lo  hear  your  sweel 
Pandeans  play.  1880  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  644/1  Al  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century . .  itinerant  parties  ot 


PANDECT. 

musicians,  terming  themselves  Pandeans,  went  about  the 
t.iuntry,  and  gave  performances. 

Pandect  (px-ndekt).  [a.  F.  pandecte,  ad.  L. 
panJecta  or  -tes,  a.  Gr.  jravScKTijj  an  all-receiver ; 
esp.  in  pi.  i,. pandects,  Gr.  iravSixrat,  in  sense  I.] 

1.  //.  (rarely  sing.)    A  compendium  in  fifty  books 
of  Roman  civil  law  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  in  the  sixth century,systematizing  opinions 
of  eminent  jurists,  to  which  the  Emperor  gave  the 
force  of  law. 

1531  ELYOT  Can.  I.  xiv,  Called  the  Pandectcs  or  Digestes. 
1614  SELDF.N  Titles  Hon.  Pref.  d  iv,  When  Lothar  took 
Amalfi,  he  there  found  an  old  Copie  of  the  Pandects  or 
Digests.  1758  BLACKSTONE  Comm,  Introd.  i.  17  A  copy  of 
Justinian's  pandects  being  newly  discovered  at  Amalfi,  soon 
brought  the  civil  law  into  vogue  all  over  the  west  of  Europe. 
1765  Ibid.  iii.  81  The  present  body  of  civil  law.  .consists  of, 
i.  Tlie  institutes. . .  i.  The  digests,  or  pandects,  containing 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  lawyers,  digested  in 
a  systematical  method.  1878  SMITH  Diet.  Antiq.  860/2  These 
two  works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code. 

b.  transf.  andyf^.  (Also  «'«,£•.)  A  complete  body 
of  the  laws  of  any  country  or  of  any  system  of  law. 

1553  PAYNF.L  (title)  The  Pandectes  of  the  Evangylicall 
Lawe,  comprisyng  the  Whole  Historye  of  Christes  Gospel). 
1611  BIBLE  Trans!.  Pref.  3  The  Scripture  is. .a  Pandect  of 
profitable  lawes,  against  rebellious  spirits.  1691  BENTLEY 
Boyle  Led.  ix.  316  The  Code  and  Pandect  of  the  Law  of 
Nature.  1731  Hist.Litteraria  11.303  Proposals  for  printing 
by  Subscription,  a  new  Pandect  of  Roman  Civil  Law,  as  . . 
now  receiv'd  and  practis'd  in  most  European  Nations.  1900 
Expositor  Oct.  264  Some  of  the  Moslem  codes  are  called 
'  Pandects  'i.e.1  all  containing '. 

2.  (sing.)  A  treatise  covering  the  whole  of  a 
subject ;  a  complete  treatise  or  digest. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  200  Therefore  by  Faith's 
pure  rayes  illumined,  These  sacred  Pandects  I  desire  to 
read.  16x1  DONNE  On  Coryat's  Crudities  50  Thus  thou, 
by  means  which  th'  Ancients  never  took,  A  Pandect  mak'st 
and  universal  book.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  $  Comm. 
Wks.  1755  II.  l.  46  That  ..  the  commons  would  please  to 
form  a  pandect  of  their  own  power  and  privileges.  1813 
MAK.  EDGEWORTH  Patron.  (1833)  II.  xxi.  36  On  these  points 
it  is  requisite  to  reform  the  pandects  of  criticism. 
1[  Catachr.  for  PUNDIT. 

[Similarly  in  Fr. :  cf.  quot.  1701  in  Vule  s.  v.  Pundit.} 

1794  J.  WILLIAMS  Parental  Didactics  in  Cabinet  etc.  18 
Pandects  and  Bramins,  Molhas  and  Cantabs. 

Hence  Fande'ctlst,  one  skilled  in  the  Pandects. 

1901  F.  W.  MAITLAND  Rede  Lect.  26  Georg  Beyer,  a  pan- 
dectist  at  Wittenberg,  set  a  precedent  for  lectures  on  Ger- 
man law  in  a  German  university. 

Pandee,  variant  of  PANDY  si.2 

II  Pandemia  (pxndf  mia).  Also  anglicized 
Pa'ndemy.  [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr.  iravSij/iia  the  whole 
people,  vavSrifuos  of  or  belonging  to  the  whole 
people,  public,  general.]  =  PANDEMIC  sb. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pandemy,  pandemic.  1857 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pandemia,  pandemy.  1000  GOULD 
Diet.  Med.  Biol.  etc.,  Pandemia,  an  epidemic  that  attacks 
all  persons.  [Also]  Pandemy. 

Pandemian  (psendrmian),  a.  [f.  Gr.  mi>- 
Sijui-os  of  or  pertaining  to  all  the  people  +  -AN.] 
Vulgar,  popular,  human ;  =  PANDEMIC  2. 

1818  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Rhododaphne  Wks.  1875  III.  158 
Uranian  Love . .  is  the  deity  or  genius  of  pure  mental  passion 
for  the  good  and  the  beautiful ;  and  Pandemian  Love,  of 
ordinary  sexual  attachment,  a  x8>s  SHELLEY  Pr.  fK&.(i888) 
II.  64  Of  necessity  must  there  also  be  two  Loves,  the  Uranian 
and  Pandemian  companions  of  these  two  goddesses. 

Pandemic  (psende'mik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
ndVo^/i-os  of  or  pertaining  to  all  the  people,  public, 
vulgar,  f.  iraf-  all  +  oTj/ios  people,  populace :  in 
sense  2  repr.  Gr.  jrdVJij/ios  Upon  common,  vulgar,  or 
sensual  love,  as  opposed  to  ovpavios  the  heavenly 
or  spiritual ;  so  iravSr^os  ' /ubpoSi-rri  the  earthly  or 
human  Venus,  etc.  Cf.  Plato  Symp.  i8oE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  General,  universal,  esp.  Of  a  disease : 
Prevalent  over  the  whole  of  a  country  or  continent, 
or   over   the   whole   world.      Distinguished  from 
epidemic,    which  may   connote    limitation    to   a 
smaller  area. 

1666  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  i.  2  Some  [diseases]  do  more 

£:ncrally  haunt  a  Country . .  whence  such  diseases  are  termed 
ndemick  or'  Pandemick.  1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Pan. 
demic,  a  synonim  of  Epidemic.  1873  MRS.  WHITNEY  Other 
Girls  xxviii,  It  is  absolutely  exceptional ;  it  will  never  be 
pandemic.  1899  Times  2  Sept .  q[i  We  are  face  to  face  with 
a  pandemic  outbreak  of  cholera  similar  to  those  which  fell 
upon  Europe  in  1830,  1847,  1853  and  1866. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vulgar  or  sensual  love. 

<il8ai  SHELLEY  Pr.  Wks.  (1888)  II.  67  That  Pandemic 
lover  who  loves  rather  the  body  than  the  soul  is  worthless. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Sept.  5/1  It  U  the  Pandemic  not  the 
Heavenly  goddess  whose  praises  he  chants. 

B.  sb.  A  pandemic  disease:  see  A.  i. 

'853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pandemic,  . .  an  epidemic 
which  attacks  the  whole  population.  1876  tr.  Wagner's 
Gen._  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  1^1  An  epidemic  exists  in  one  com- 
munity only,  . .  but  in  its  greater  extension,  over  a  whole 
land,  it  is  called  a  pandemic.  1899  Allbutt's  Sysf.  Med. 
VI.  192  Nearly  all  of  our  knowledge  of  thrombosis  in  in* 
fluenza  dates  from  the  pandemic  of  1889-90. 

Pandemoniac  (pndnnffaiLMk),  a.     [f.  as 

PANDKMONI-IJM,  after  demoniac.~\  a.  Of  all  divini- 
ties, b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pandemonium;  infernal, 
a.  1848  W.  R.  WILLIAMS  'Lord's  Prayer  (1854)  217  He.. in 
whose  Pandemoniac  alembic  all  religions  and  all  existences 
are  fuund  tu  coagulate  into  uuc  Being. 
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b.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa  \\.  339  To  move 
with  the  restlessness  of  condemned  spirits  at  sonic  pande- 
moniac  feast.  1890  TALMAGB  Fr.  Manger  to  Throne  ^5 
That  awful  struggle  against  pandemoniac  cohorts  which 
rode  up  to  trouble^  baffle  and  destroy . .  the  Son  of  God. 

Faudemoniacal  (pmdnunrf'IkU),  a.    [i. 

as  prec.  after  demoniacal.]     Characteristic  of,  or 
like  that  of,  Pandemonium:  esp.  of  din  or  noise. 

x86j  Tf tuple  Bar  Mag.  IV.  502  A  more  fearful  and  pan- 
demoniacal  din  arises.  1875  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  Ivii.  351  The 
Pandemoniacal  voice  of  the  Archangel-trumpet  thus  arouses 
men  out  of  their  sleep. 

Faiidemonian  (pa.>ndi'mtf<i-man),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  PANDEMONI-UM  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  —  prec.  b. 
sb.  An  inhabitant  of  Pandemonium. 

1795  BENTHAM  Mem.  ft  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  313  He  is  pre- 
paring some  dishes  for  the  entertainment  of  your  country- 
men, and  my  fellow*citi2ens,  the  Pandemonians.  1889 
C.  C  R.  Up  for  Season  159  Shrieks  and  pandemonian 
revels,  Hell  let  loose. 

Fandemonic  (pae^ndj'mp'nik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic,  after  demonic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pande- 
monium, or  to  all  the  demons. 

1879  M.  D.  CONWAY  Demonol.  I.  in.  viii,  Every  constituent 
feature.. rolled  together  in  one  pandemonic  expression. 

Pandemonium  (fX'Ddimo»'niSm').  Also  -dae- 
mon-. [In  form,  mod.L.  f.  Gr.  JTOV-  all  +  Saifiaiv 
divinity,  DEMON.] 

1.  The  abode  of  all  the  demons ;  a  place  repre- 
sented by  Milton  as  the  capital  of  Hell,  containing 
the  council-chamber  of  the  Evil  Spirits;  in  common 
use,  =  hell  or  the  infernal  regions. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  1.756  A  solemn  Councel  forthwith  to 
be  held  At  Panda:momum,  the  high  Capital  Of  Satan  and 
his  Peers.  Hid.  x.  424  About  the  walls  Of  Pandaemonium, 
Citie  and  proud  scale  Of  Lucifer.  1713  ADDISON  Guardia 


patriot  to  his  fallen  brethren  in  the  Pandaeinonium.  1831 
CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  iii,  And,  in  this  hag-ridden  dream, 
mistake  God's  fair  living  world  for  a  pallid,  vacant  Hades 
and  extinct  Pandemonium. 

2.  transf.  A  place  regarded  as  resembling  Pan- 
demonium :  a.  A  centre  or  head-quarters  of  vice 
or  wickedness,  a  haunt  of  wickedness,  b.  A  place 
or  gathering  of  wild  lawless  violence,  confusion, 
and  uproar. 

1779  SWINBURNE  Trav.  Spain  xlii.  367  Every  province  . . 
would  in  turn  appear  a  Paradise,  and  a  Pandaemonium, 
1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  iv.  190  The  various  rami- 
fications of  this  Pandajmonium  of  Iniquity.  1813  Examiner 
17  May  317/2  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  .wrote  to  the  Senate  ' 
from  his  pandzmoniura  at  Capreae.  1816  BYKON  Dam.  Pieces 
II.  ii,  To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells,  And  reign 
the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells.  1817  LYTTON  Pelhtun  xlix, 
We  found  ourselves  in  that  dreary  pandaemonium, .  .a  Gin. 
shop.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  V.  vi.  47  She  would  turn  the 
place  into  a  pandemonium  in  a  week.  1897  F.  T.  HULLEN 
Cruise  Cachalot  155  Ribald  songs,  quarrelling,  and  blas- 
phemy made  a  veritable  pandemonium  of  the  place. 

c.  \\ild  lawless  confusion  or  uproar,  a  distract- 
ing fiendish  '  row '. 

1805  PARKMAN  Pioneers  Fr.  I.  iv.  (1885)  55  When  night 
came,  it  brought  with  it  a  pandemonium  of  dancing  and 
whooping,  drumming  and  feasting.  1897  Daily  News 
29  Nov.  4/5  On  Saturday  pandemonium  again  reigned  in  the 
Reichsrath. 

8.  =  HELL  sb.  7. 

1807-8  W.  IRVING  SaJiiiag.  (1824)  386  Which  like  a  tailor's 
Pandemonium,  or  a  giblet  pie,  are  receptacles  for  scientific 
fragments  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 

Pandemy :  see  PANDEMIA. 

Pan-denominational,  etc. :  see  PAN-  i. 

Pander  (pse-ndaj),  sb.  Also  6-  pandar,  6-7 
pandare.paudor.  [Properly/aw/ur.orig.  Paiidare, 
Eng.  or  AFr.  form  of  L.  Pandarus,  Gr.  HavSapos, 
a  proper  name  used  by  Boccaccio  (in  form  Pan- 
dard),  and  after  him  by  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and 
CriseyJe,  as  that  of  the  man  fabled  to  have  pro- 
cured for  Troilas  the  love  and  good  graces  of 
Chryseis,  name  and  character  being  alike  of  me- 
diseval  invention  :  see  Skeat  Chaucer  II.  Introd. 
Ixiii-iv.  The  later  spelling  pander  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  association  with  agent-sbs.  and  freq.  vbs.  in  -EB.] 

1.  As  proper  name. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  I.  548  A  frend  of  his  J>al  called 
was  Pandare  [rimes  care,  fare).  Ibid.  582  This  Pandare, 
bat  neigh  malt  for  sorwe  and  routhe.  Ibid.  822  And  how 
bat  hym  soth  seyde  Pandarus.  1606  SHAHS.  Tr.  $  Cr.nl. 
li.  210  Pandarus.  If  euer  you  proue  false  one  to  another, 
since  I  haue  taken  such  paines  to  bring  you  together,  let  all 
pittifull  goers  betweene  be  cal'd  to  the  worlds  end  after  my 
name :  call  them  all  Panders. 

2.  A  go-between  in  clandestine  amours ;  one  who 
supplies  another  with  the  means  of  gratifying  lust; 
a  male  bawd,  pimp,  or  procurer. 

1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  390  Pandaris,  pykthankis, 
custronis,  and  clatteraris.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1612) 
93  He  that  was  the  Pandor  to  procure  her.  1591  SPENSER 
M.  Hiibberd  808  Ne,  them  to  pleasure,  would  he  some- 
times scorne  A  pandares  coate  (so  basely  was  he  borne). 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  176  One  Mr  Broome,..to  whom 
you  should  haue  bin  a  Pander.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  2 
Ruffian  Pandors  . .  are  now  clothed  ..  and  richly  rewaided. 
1791  MRS.  RAUCLIPFE  Rom.  Forest  xiv,  He  now  saw  him- 
self  the  pander  of  a  villain.  1840  MACAVLAV  Ess.,  Cltve 
(1851)  if.  534  Squandering  his  wealth  on  pandars  and 


PANDEROUS. 

flatterer*.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mar.  I.  xi.  193  The  Pander 
and  the  Courtesan  are  the  leading  characters  of  PUutus. 

b.  Less  usually  said  of  a  woman :  a  pandera*. 
1585  GREENE  Plaiutomachia  Wks.  (Grotart)  V.  77  PuyUa 

smiling  at  the  diligent  hast  of  the  old  Pandar  [Claruta],  com. 
maunded  she  should  be  brought  in.  1766  FORDYCE  Strtit. 
Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  vii.  304  Employed  as  a  handmaid . . 
if  not  as  a  pandar.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xix.  333 
Sorceress  she  was,  pander  and  slave-dealer. 

c.  transf.  torn  Jig.  Said  of  a  thing. 

1581  STANYHUKST  .-Etuis,  etc.  (Arb.)  139  Forgerye  thee 
Mf»Har ;  thee  messadge  mockrye.  l6aa  HAKEWILL  David's 
Vow  iii.  1 1  j  The  Eye  Seeing  as  it  were  the  Pandar  or  Broker. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  on  Quack  Wks.  1730  1.  63  Thou 
church  yard  pimp,  and  pander  to  the  grave.  1791  BURKK 
App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  40  Make  virtue  a  pander  to  vice. 

3.  One  who  ministers  to  the  baser  passions  or 
evil  designs  of  others. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1631)  7  One  of  her  Eunuches, 
whom  she  purposed  to  use  as  her  pander  for  the  circum- 
venting of  the  Patriarch.  >68j  DRYDEM  Medal  256  The 
Pander  of  the  People's  Hearts.  175*  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  195  p  12  In  a  place  where  there  are  no  pandars  to  folly 
and  extravagance.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library 
1  (1892)  II.  iii.  92  He  crowns  a  torrent  of  abuse  by  declaring 
that  Scott  has  encouraged  the  lowest  panders  of  a  venal  press. 

f4.  ?  =  BULLY  3,  4.  06s. 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  in  He 
would  neuer  dare  me,  like  a  bold  Pandare,  with  such  stout 
challenges. 

Pander  (pae'ndaj),  a.  Also-ar.   f  f.  PANDEB  sb.'] 

1.  trans.  To  act  as  a  pander  to ;  to  minister  to 
the  gratification  of  (another's  lust).   Also_/% . 

x6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  ill.  iv.  88  Since  Frost  it  selfe,  asactiuely 

1    doth  burne.  As  Reason  panders  Will.     1666  E.  M.  Con- 

|    verted  Twins  11.  iii,  Ah  \  that  a  Lady's  love  should  be  Thus 

pandar 'd  by  a  Gypsie.     1817  R.  H.  DANA  Buccaneer  xlii, 

i    Lust  panders  murder— murder  panders  lust  1 

2.  intr.    To  play  the   pander;   to  subserve  or 
minister  to  base  passions,  tendencies,  or  designs. 
Const,  to. 

1603  [see  PANDERING).  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gout.  u.  (1851)  64 
Excommunication  servs  for  nothing  with  them,  but  to  prog, 
and  pandar  for  fees.  1812  SUUTHEY  Oinniana  II.  23  These 
traitors  . .  who  lampooned  the  noblest  passions  of  humanity 
in  order  to  pandar  for  its  lowest  appetites.  1868  J.  H. 
BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  359  He  pandered  to  the  king's  gross 
immoralities.  1879  BLACK  Macleod  of  D.  xvi,  Pandering 
to  the  public  taste  for  pretty  things. 

Hence  Pa  ndering  vbl.sb.  and///.o. ;  Fa'nderer, 
one  who  panders ;  =  PANDEB  sb.  i. 

1603  DEKKER  Wonder/all  Yeare  Wks.  (Grosart) I.  ooTobe 
plaid  heere  By  English-men,  ruffians,  and  pandering  slaues. 


1839  Jvfin  Bull  20  Apr.,  Pretenders,  panderers,  parasites, 
hypocrites.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  41  He  should  be 
the  enemy  of  all  pandering  to  the  popular  taste.  1884  RITA 


Vivienne  iv.  iv,  Panderers  to  popular  taste  and  popular  error. 

t  Pa-nderage.  06s.  noncc-wJ.  [f.  PANDEB  v. 
+  -AGB.]  The  practice  or  trade  of  pandering. 

1611  CHAPMAN  Widowes  T.  Plays  1873  III.  21  Thou  shall 
hold  thy  Tenement  lo  thee  and  thine  cares  for  eucr,  in  free 
smockage,  as  of  the  manner  of  Panderagc.  1675  J.  SMITH 
Chr.  Relif.  App.  (Webster  l8j8>. 

Fanderess  (pae-ndares;.  Now  rare.  Also  7- 
pandar-,  7  pandresse,  8  pandress,  -ass.  [f. 
PANDER  sb.  +  -ESS.]  A  female  pander,  a  bawd. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxix.  362  But  all  in  vaine, 
so  opposite  to  Loue  did  she  perseuer.  As  that  vnto  his 
Pandresse  Arte  he  was  enforc't  to  leaue  her.  a  l6$a  BKOMK 
Mad  Couple  it  i,  I  have  ingag'd  my  selfe  for  her  to  be  your 


I.  CVc 

topandar  ancf  pandaress  alike. 
Fauderism   (parndariz'm).      Also  pandar-. 
[f.  PANDEB  sb.  +  -ISM.]     The  practice  or  trade  of 
a  pander ;  systematic  pandering. 

I«OI  Down/all  Earl  Huntington  II.  ii.  in  Had.  DodsUy 

VIII.  136  Suffering  their  lines  I'o  flatter  these  times  With 

pandarism  base.     1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in   Middleton's 

Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  24  He  should  excel  even   Pandarus 

1    himself,  and  go  nine  mile  beyond  him  in  pandarism.     i7«6 

'    SWIFT  G«lliver  in.  viii,  Perjury,  oppression,  subornation, 

fraud,  pandarism.     1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  IX.  vii.  (Rtldg.) 

F  4  Lemos  managed  that  intrigue  by  the  panderism  of 

Signor  de  Santillane.     1818  Blackw.  Mag.  111.  453  His 

paid  panderism  to  the  vilest  passions  of  that  mob. 

t  Fa'nderize,  v .  Obs.  Also  pandar-.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  act  the  pander.  Hence 
tFa'nderizing  vbl.  sb.  aadffl.  a. 

1*03  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  489  Venus.. who  so  cun- 
ningly enhanced  the  market  of  her  ware,  by  the  brokage  or 
panderizing  of  the  lawes,  1606  MARSTON  Fawne  ill,  >our 
father  shall  not  say  I  pandarizde.  1616  R.  C.  Tunes 
Whistle  vi.  2890  Incarnate  devill !  pandarizing  page  ! 

Fa-nderly,  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  1.1  Of  the  nature  of  or  befitting  a  pander. 

1581  R  RICH  Farewell  T  iv  b,  She  would  make  her 
vnderstande.  .how  ill  she  could  awaie  with  suche  pandarly 
practises.  1601  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  iv.  ii.  119  Oh  you  Panderly 
Rascals,  there's  a  knot :  a  gin,  a  packe,  a  conspiracy  against 
me.  1640  GENT  Knave  in  Gr.  To  Rdr.,  Some  [are]  pimping, 
some  panderly  knaves.  18*3  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxvu,  A 
panderly  barber. 

Paudermite  (paenda-mwit).  MM.  [Named 
1877,  from  Panderma  in  Asia  Minor:  see  -ITS  *•] 
A  variety  of  Priceite. 

1886  in  Casseirs  Encycl.  Did.     189*  in  CHESTIR 
.Vawtj  Min.  - 

+  Pa-nderous.  a.  Obs.  Also  o  -droua,  7 
-daTou"  [I.  PANPKR  it>.  +  -OO8-]  Of  the  n.tiire 
of  or  characterizing  a  pander.  Ln  quot. .  i  i  7a  »»  »>• 


PANDERSHIP. 

ciws  Bal/our's  Practicks  (17  54)  378  He  may  be  repellit  fra 
passing  upon  ane  assise,  or  being  witness  . .  that  is  ane 
pandrous  (i.e.  law),  or  juglar  (i.  e.  joculator).  1611  •znd 
Maiden's  Trag.  in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  427, 1  set  before 
thee,  panderous  lord,  this  steel,  a  1627  MIUDLETON  Witch 
III.  ii,  The  same  wary  pandarous  diligence  Was  then  bestow  d 
on  her.  1633  Costlie  U'hirrc  iv.  ii.  in  Bullen  O. PI.  IV,  I  dare 
in  single  combat  any  knight,  Any  ad  venturer,  any  pandoras 
hinde. 

Pa-ndership.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
function  or  trade  of  a  pander. 

i6s6J.BENTHAM  Two  Treat.  (1657)  51  Calvin .  .saith,  That 
mixt  dancing  of  men  and  women  together,  are  nothing  else 
then  panderships  and  provocations  to  whoredome. 

Pan-destruction,  -diabolism:  see  PAN-  2. 

Pandi'Culated, a.  rare.  [t.'L.pandiculat-us, 
pa.  pple.  ofpandictitarTlo  stretch  oneself,  i.pandire 
to  stretch  -I-  dim.  element.]  '  Stretched  out,  opened, 
extended'  (Ash,  1775). 

Paiidiculation  (pEendikiaLJi-Jan).  [n.  of 
action  from  l^.pandiculdri:  see  prec.]  An  instinc- 
tive movement,  consisting  in  the  extension  of  the 
legs,  the  raising  and  stretching  of  the  arms,  and 
the  throwing  back  of  the  head  and  trunk,  accom- 
panied by  yawning;  it  occurs  before  and  after 
sleeping,  also  in  certain  nervous  affections,  as 
hysteria,  and  at  the  accession  of  a  fit  of  ague. 
Sometimes  loosely  used  for  '  yawning'. 

1649  BULWER  Pathomyot.  n.  ix.  225  Pandiculation  is 
a  Deliberate  Action  of  the  other  Muscles  of  the  Body. 
1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  812  About  Sneezing,  the  Hickocke, 
Yawning,  Pandiculation,  and  their  Causes.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  333  Pandiculation.  .is  an  instinctive 
exertion  to  recover  a  balance  of  power  between  the  extensor 
and  flexor  muscles.  1822-56  Dli  QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862) 
217  By  mere  dint  of  pandiculation,  vulgarly  called  yawning. 

Fandionine  (paendai'dasin).  Orniih.  [f.  Zoo!. 
L.  Pandion,  generic  name  of  the  OSPKEY,  L. 
Pandion,  Gr.  navtfaiv,  in  Mythology  the  father  of 
Procne  and  Philomela.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
genus  Pandion  or  osprey.  In  recent  Diets. 

Pandit,  variant  of  PUNDIT. 

Fandle  (pae'nd'l).  Also  8  pandell.  [Origin 
unascertained  ;  app.  the  source  of  Leach's  generic 
name  PandalusJ\  A  local  name  of  the  shrimp  ; 
applied  by  some  writers  to  an  allied  crustacean, 
perhaps  Pandahts  annulicornis,  Leach. 

1786  Gentl.  Mag.  n.  853  A  small  fish  is  caught  on  the 
sands  [at  Hastings]  which  they  call  pande] Is .;  they  are  bigger 
than  shrimps,  smaller  than  prawns. ..Their  claws  are  not 
like  those  of  a  lobster,  but  shut  up  like  a  knife  with  a  short 
blade.  1835  KIRBY  Hab.  ft  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xv.  38  The 
smaller  Crustaceans,  as  the  shrimp,  prawn,  pandle.  1875 
Sussex  Gloss.,  Pandle,  a  shrimp.  Also  used  in  Kent. 

b.  Comb.,  as  pandle-yrhew,  a  local  name  of  the 
wigeon  (Norfolk). 

1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  154. 

Pa-ndoor, -dore.  Sc.  dial.  [See  quot.  1 796  ; 
but  proof  of  the  alleged  derivation  is  wanting.] 
A  kind  of  large  oyster,  found  near  Prestonpans. 

1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVII.  70  Oysters  caught  nearest 
to  the  town  [Prestonpans]  are  the  largest  and  fattest :  hence 
the  largest  obtained  the  name  of  Pandoors,  i.  e.  oysters 
caught  at  the  doors  of  the  pans.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties 
Scott.  1. 458.  1894  HALIBURTON  Furth  in  Field  58  (E.  D.  D.) 
With  a  dish  o'  mussel-brose  at  Newhaven,  or  with  a  prievin' 
o'  fat  pandores  a  little  further  east  the  coast. 

Pandoor,  Pandor :  see  PANDOUK,  PANDER. 

Pandora  *  (paendo^ra).  Also  7  Paudore.  [a. 
Gr.  TlavSwpa  lit. '  all-gifted ',  f.  vav-  all  +  Sapov  gift.] 
In  Greek  mythology,  the  name  of  the  first  mortal 
woman,  on  whom,  when  made  by  Vulcan  and 
brought  to  Epimetheus,  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses bestowed  gifts. 

1633  J.  FISHER  Fuimus  Troes  i.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII. 
461  To  frame  the  like  Pandore,  The  gods  repine,  and  nature 
would  grow  rjoor.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  iii,  The  Acade- 
mics and  Stoics,  who  knew  not  what  a  consummat  and  most 
adorned  Pandora  was  bestow'd  upon  Adam. 

Hence  Pandora's  box:  the  gift  of  Jupiter  to 
Pandora,  a  box  enclosing  the  whole  multitude  of 
human  ills,  which  flew  forth  when  the  box  was 
foolishly  opened  by  Epimetheus ;  according  to  a 
later  version,  the  box  contained  all  the  blessings  of 
the  gods,  which,  on  its  opening,  escaped  and  were 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  hope,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Hence  in  fig.  and  allusive  uses. 

1579  GossON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  44,  I  cannot  lyken  our 
affecton  better  than,  .to  Pandoraes  boxe, lift  vppe  the  lidde, 
out  flyes  the  Deuill ;  shut  it  vp  fast,  it  cannot  hurt  vs. 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  i.  92  Such  was.  .Pandora's  tub. 
1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Lett.  Friend  §  14  And  if  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  should  bring  in  their  List  [of  diseases],  Pandoras 
Box  would  swell,  and  there  must  be  a  strange  Pathology. 
1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pardoned  n.  i.  (1713)  264  There 
may  be  some  hope  left  in  the  bottom  of  this  Pandora's  box 
of  calamities.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  v.  268  The  Eighteenth 
was  a  Sceptical  Century ;  in  which  little  word  there  is  a 
whole  Pandora's  Box  of  miseries.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Paston  Carew  xlii,  Pandora's  box  was  opened  for  him,  and 
all  the  pains  and  griefs  his  imagination  had  ever  figured 
were  abroad. 

Pandora-  (psendo^-ra),  pandore  (psendoou). 
Also  7-8  pandure,  (8  pandola),  9  pandura, 
pandur.  [a.  Ii.  pandora  (also  pandura),  F.  pan- 
dare,  a.<\,ii.j>andiira,  a.  Gr.  vav&ovpu,  a  musical 
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instrument  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Pan.     (But  the  word  was  prob.  of  foreign  origin.)] 

A  stringed  musical  instrument  of  the  cither  type, 
the  same  as  the  BANDORE. 

The  original  Greek  and  Roman  pandura.  is  described  as 
a  kind  of  lute  with  three  strings ;  such  an  instrument  is 
still  used  in  some  eastern  lands  under  the  name  pandur. 
But  the  original  type  has, at  different  times,  and  in  different 
countries,  undergone  many  changes  in  form,  in  the  number 
and  material  of  the  strings,  the  use  or  non-use  of  a  plectrum, 
etc.  Equally  numerous  are  the  modifications  of  the  name  : 
cf.  BANDORE,  BANJO,  MANDOLINE.  The  changes  of  thing 
and  name  have  not  always  gone  together  :  the  Neapolitan 
pandura,  for  instance,  retaining  the  ancient  name,  is  '  a 
musical  instrument  larger  than  the  mandoline,  strung  with 
eight  metal  wires,  and  played  with  a  quill '. 

a.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  166  Take  an  instrument,  as 
a  Lute,  Orpharion,  Pandora,  or  such  like.  1762  SMOLLETT 
L.  Greaves  iii.  (1793)  I.  51  Their  raw  red  fingers  ..  being 
adorned  with  diamonds,  were  taught  to  thrum  the  pandola, 
and  even  to  touch  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord.  1825  Fos- 
BROOKE  Encycl.  Antiq.  I.  628  The  Orpharion  was  like  a 
guitar,  but  ..  was  strung  with  wire.  ..The  Bandore,  nearly 
similar,  had  a  straight  bridge ;  the  Orpharion  slanting.  The 
Pandura  was  of  the  lute  kind,  the  Mandura  a  lesser  lute. 
1838  Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  788/2  Pandora,  a  small 
kind  of  lute,  with  fewer  strings  than  the  ordinary  lute,., 
believed  to  have  originated  in  the  Ukraine.  1880  A.  J.  HIP- 
KINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  644  Pandora  or  Pandore. 
A  Cither  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  Orpharion. 

p.  16x2  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iv.  63  Some  that  delight  to 
touch  the  sterner  wyerie  chord,  The  cythron,  the  pandore, 
and  the  theorbo  strike.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pandorecx  Pandure, 
a  kind  of  Musical  Instrument.  1880  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  II. 
612  A  larger  orpharion  was  called  Penorcon,  and  a  still  larger 
one  Pandore.  1889  ABERCROMBIE  East.  Caucasus  171  Akim's 
eyes  at  once  fell  upon  a  pandur,  or  three-stringed  lute. 

Pandour,  pandoor  (psrndiKi).  Also  pan- 
dur. [  =  F.  pandour,  Ger.  pandur ;  all  a.  Serbo- 
Croatian  pandur,  'a  constable,  bailiff,  beadle,  sum- 
moner, or  catchpole;  a  mounted  policeman  or 
guardian  of  the  public  peace ;  a  watcher  of  fields 
and  vineyards',  having  also  in  earlier  times  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  frontier  districts  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Turks.  For  ulterior  etymology  see 
Note  below.  The  sense  in  which  the  word  became 
known  in  Western  Europe  is  involved  in  the  history 
of  Trenck's  body  of  pandours.] 

1.  In//.  The  name  borne  by  a  local  force  organ- 
ized in  1741  by  Baron  Trenck  on  his  own  estates 
in  Croatia  to  clear  the  country  near  the  Turkish 
frontier  of  bands  of  robbers;  subsequently  enrolled 
as  a  regiment  in  the  Austrian  Army,  where,  under 
Trenck,  their  rapacity  and  brutality  caused  them 
to  be  dreaded  over  Germany,  and  made  Pandotir 
synonymous  in  Western  Europe  with  '  brutal 
Croatian  soldier '. 

1747  (title)  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Francis  Baron  Trenck 
..Colonel  of  a  body  of  Pandours  and  Sclavonian  Hussars. 
Ibid.  15,  I  set  out  with  a  retinue  of  twenty  pandour-tenants 
of  mine.  Ibid.  16  My  haram-bascha  or  captain  of  pandours. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  II.  iv.  51,  I  beheld  six 
Pandours  issue  from  that  inner  part  of  the  wood.  1791 
HAMPSON  Mem.  jf.  Wesley  III.  124  His  style  might^  have 
better  suited  a  colonel  of  pandours  than  a  Christian  bishop. 
1799  CAMPBELL  Pleas.  Hope  I.  352  When  leagued  Oppression 
pour'd  to  Northern  wars  Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her 
fierce  hussars.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  185/2  On  Maria 
Theresa's  succession  to  the  throne,  Trenck  offered  his  own 
and  the  services  of  his  men,  his  regiment  of  Pandours,  as  he 
called  them,  to  the  young  empress. 

fig.  1768  FOOTE  Devil  on  2  Sticks  11,  The  hussars  and 
pandours  of  physic . .  rarely  attack  a  patient  together. 

||  2.  In  local  use,  in  Croatia,  Servia,  Hungary,  etc. : 
A  guard ;  an  armed  servant  or  retainer ;  a  member 
of  the  local  mounted  constabulary. 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  7  Feb.  178/2  A  small  body  of  guards, 
called  pandours,  is,  by  immemorial  usage,  attached  to  the 
establishment  [the  monastery^bf  St.  John  of  Rylo].  1886 
W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  155  The  '  pandurs '  came  to  fetch 
him,  and.. dragged  him  before  the  commission.  Ibid.  169 
These  Pandurs,  your  police,  your  mounted  constabulary,  or 
whatever  you  call  them,  are  they  of  no  use? 

[Note.  The  word  pa'ndur,  with  all  or  some  of  the  senses 
mentioned  above,  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  South-Slavonic 
(Servian)  dialects,  and  in  Magyar,  also  as  pandu'r  _in 
Roumanian  ;  it  has  entered  Turkish  as  pandu'l.  Earlier 
forms  in  Magyar  and  Serbo-Croatian  were  bandur,  bandor^ 
the  former  is  still  used  in  and  near  Ragusa.  The  word  is 
not  native  either  in  Magyar  or  Slavonic,  and  the  question 
of  its  origin  and  course  of  diffusion  in  these  langs.  is  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity.  But  Slavonic  scholars  are  now 
generally  agreed  in  referring  it  through  the  earlier  bandur, 
bandar,  to  med.L.  bamlerius,  orig. '  a  follower  of  a  standard 
or  banner '  (see  BANNER),  or  to  some  Italian  or  Venetian 
word  akin  to  this.  Among  senses  evidenced  by  Du  Cange 
for  banderius  (and  bannerius),  are  those  of  'guard  of  corn- 
fields and  vineyards ',  also  '  summoner,  apparitor ',  which  are 

L   "h  senses  of  pandftr',  It.  banditore  (Venetian  baHdiorc) 
also  the  sense  of 'summoner  '.    The  alleged  derivation 
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1846  WORCESTER,  Pandowdy,  food  made  of  bread  and 
apples  baked  together.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Blitkedalc  Rom. 
xxiv,  Hollingsworth  [would]  fill  my  plate  from  the  great  dish 
of  pandowdy.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  1.  74  Pan-dowdy— a  kind 
of  coarse  and  broken  up  apple-pie. 

Pandrass,  -ess,  obs.  forms  of  PANDEEESS. 
Pandur,  variant  spelling  of  PANDOUK. 
Pandur,  pandura,  pandure:  i 
Pandurate  (parndiur<?t),  a.     [f.  L.  pandura 
PANDORA*  + -ATE  z.]  =next.  AlsofPa'nduratedn. 

1775  ASH  Suppl.,  Pandurated,  having  a  leaf  in  the  form 
of  the  pandore.  1847  WEBSTER,  Pandurate.  1881  Card. 
Chron.  XVI.  717  The  lip  is  pandurate,  undulate,  emarginate 
at  the  top.  1882  Garden  20  July  104/1  The  large  pandurate 
labellum  is  pure  white  on  its  upper  part. 

Panduriform  (psendiu«'rif^.im),  a.  [f.  L. 
pandura  PANDORA1*  +  -FOKM.]  Fiddle-shaped: 
chiefly  in  Bot.  and  Entom. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Siipp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Panduriform  Leaf, 

one  of  the  shape  of  a  violin  : .  .larger  at  both  ends  than  in 

the  middle,  where  it  is  deeply  cut,  in  a  rounded  manner. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)  178  Pandurstform, 

Pandure-shaped.     1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entom.  xxxv.  III.  609 

|     la..Acheta  monstrosa  they  [the  tegmina]  are  rather  pan- 

:    duriform.   1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  1 55  When  a  lyrate 

.    leaf  has  but  one  deep  recess  on  each  side,  it  is  termed  pan. 

'    duriform  or  fiddle-shaped. 

t  Pandu-rist.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pandurist,  he  that  plays  on  a 
musical  instrument  called  a  Rebech,  or  on  a  Violin. 

Pandy  (parndi),  sb.1  Chiefly  Sc.  [Supposed 
to  be  L.  pande  'stretch  out!',  imper.  of  pandere  to 
stretch  or  spread.]  A  stroke  upon  the  extended 
palm  with  a  leather  strap  or  tawse,  ferule,  or  rod, 
given  as  a  punishment  to  schoolboys ;  =  PALMY  sb. 

1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  12  But  if  for  little  rompish  laits, 
I  hear  that  thou  a  pandy  gets.  1865  G.  MACDONALD  A. 
Forbes  30  The  punishment  was  mostly  in  the  form  of 
pandies— blows  delivered  with  varying  force,  but  generally 
with  the  full  swing  of  the  tag,  as  it  was  commonly  called. 
1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scot!.  I.  v.  204  Breaches  of  order 
and  bad  conduct . .  at  the  Elgin  academy  [are  punished]  by 
'pandies'.  1895  W.  HUMPHREY  in  Month  Oct.  230  The 
pandies  took  their  name  from  Pande  tnanum  — '  Stretch  out 
your  open  hand  '.  [The  usual  Sc.  explanation  is  horn  pande 
palmam  1  as  the  source  at  once  of  pandy  and  palmy.} 

Hence  Pa'ndy  v.  trans.,\.o  strike  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  with  the  tawse  or  ferule,  as  a  punishment. 

1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  v.  And  she  . .  pandied  their 
hands  with  canes.  1878  A.  R.  HOPE  My  Schoolboy  Fr.  n 
When  he  was  going  to  be  pandied. 

II  Pandy  (pa-ndi),  s/>.2  E.  Ind.  Also  -ee. 
[According  to  Yule,  from  the  surname  Pande,  the 
title  of  a.  Jot  or  subdivisional  branch  of  the  Brahmins 
of  the  Upper  Province,  which  was  very  common 
among  the  high-caste  sepoys  of  the  Bengal  army. 
One  of  those  bearing  the  surname  was  Mangul 
Pande,  the  first  man  to  mutiny  in  the  34th 
Regiment.]  A  colloquial  name  for  a  revolted  sepoy 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-9. 

1857  H.  GREATHED  Lett.  Siege  Delhi  (1858)  99  As  long 
as  I  feel  the  entire  confidence  I  do . .  I  cannot  feel  gloomy. 
I  leave  that  feeling  to  the  Pandees.  1864  TREVELYAN 
Compet.  Wallah  (1866)  247  He  was  separated  from  his 
squadron,  and  surrounded  by  a  party  of  desperate  Pandies. 
1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Remin.  Gt.  Mutiny  164  We  captured 
those  guns  that  the  Pandies  were  carrying  off.  1897  LD. 
ROBERTS  41  Yrs.  in  India  I.  vi.  62. 

Pan-dynamometer,  etc. :  see  PAN-  2. 

Pane  d*'n),  sl>.1    Forms :  4-5  pan,  6  paene, 
'  paan,  pein,  6-7  payn(e,  6-8  pain(e,  4-  pane, 
[a.  F.pan  (nth  c.  in  Littr^)  =  fr.pan,  Sp.  pafio, 
Pg.  panno,  H.panno :— L.  pannum,  ace.  oipannus 
a  cloth,  a  piece  of  cloth.] 
I.  A  piece  of  cloth. 

•f-1.  A  cloth;  a  piece  of  cloth;  any  distinct 
portion  of  a  garment,  a  lap,  a  skirt.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4387  Sco  drou  his  mantel  wit  be  pan,. . 
|  He  drou,  sco  held,  (>e  tassel  brak.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  994 
Tristrem  gan  it  wib  hald  As  prince  proude  in  pan.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test.  Love  11.  ii.  (Skeat)  I.  29  Among  pannes  mouled 
in  a  wiche  [WHITCH],  in  presse  among  clothes  laid,  c  1450 
Merlin  501  Thei  kneled  to  sir  Gawein,  and  folded  the  panes  of 
her  mantels,  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar  234  Gif  thow  dwelhs 
with  the  Quene,  proudest  in  pane,  c  1475  Partenay  5654 
Which  so  well  was  Anoynted  indede,  That  no  sleue  ne  pane 
had  he  hole  of  brede.  1573780  BARET  Alv.  P  57  A  Pane  of 
cloth,  panniculus,  segmen,  pat  toy. 

fto.  =  COUNTERPANE  2.  Obs. 


both 
has 


. 

of  the  word  from  Pandur  or  Pandur  Puszta,  '  a  village  in 
Lower  Hungary  ',  given  in  Ersch  &  Gruber's  Cyclopaedia, 
and  repeated  in  many  English  Dictionaries,  is  absolutely 
baseless.] 

Pandowdy  (paendau-di).  U.  S.  [Of  obscure 
origin  ;  perh.  a  compound  of  PAN  so.1  Halliwell 
cites  from  Bp.  Kennett's  MS.  pandoulde  a  custard 
(Somerset)  ;  but  this  is  now  unknown  in  Eng. 
dialects.]  A  kind  of  apple  pudding,  variously 
seasoned,  bnt  usually  with  molasses,  and  baked  in 
a  deep  dish  with  or  without  a  crust. 


Lett.  I.  484  Item,  ii  blankettys,  j  payre  of  schettys.     Item, 

1495  Ace.  Ld.  High 
to  De  a  pane  to  the 


I    j  rede  pane  furryd'withe  conn'yngs."    1495  Ace.  Ld.  High 
1     Treas.  Scot.  I.  226,  iii  ellis  of  scarlot  t 


piece,  width,  or  strip  of  cloth,  of  which 
several  were  joined  together  side  by  side,  so  as  to 
make  one  cloth,  curtain,  or  garment.  Obs. 

The  '  panes '  might  be  narrow  pieces  or  strips  of  alternate 
or  different  colours  (e.  g.  red  and  blue)  or  different  materials 
(e.g.  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold),  or  pieces  of  the  same  colot 
with  lace  or  other  trimming  inserted  in  the  seams,  or  (in  later 
use)  strips  of  the  same  cloth  distinguished  by  colour  or 
separated  by  lines  of  trimming,  etc. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  7^(1830)  118,  iiij  centerings  pt 
wool  paled  rede  and  blue  with  rooses  sonnes  and  crownes  in 


PANE. 

every  pane.  1517  in  Kerry  St.  Lawr.  Reading  (1883)  106 
An  Awter  Cloth  of  panes  of  Cloth  of  gold  it  velwett  im- 
browdred  w<  archangclls  &  floures.  (11548  HALL  Cltran., 
Hen.  VIII  207  b,  Anolher  chamber  was  hanged  with  pene 
Veluet . .  in  the  middle  of  euery  pane  or  pece,  was  a  fable  of 
Quid  in  Matamorphosei.s  embraudered.  IggkUSKim  Ufst. 
Courtier  in  /far/.  Misc.  (Main.)  II.  219  A  VL-iy  |. 
costly  paire  of  veluet  breeches,  whose  panes  . .  was  drawne 
out  with  the  best  Spanish  saline.  1611  CORVAT  Crudities 
43  The  Swilzers  weare  . .  doublets  and  hose  of  panesj  inter, 
mingled  with  red  and  yellow,  and  some  with  blew,  trimmed 
with  long  puffes  of  yellow  and  blewe  sarcenet  rising  up 
between  the  panes.  1613  CHAPMAN  Masque  Plays  1873  III. 
92  But  betwixt  every  pane  of  embroidery,  went  a  row  of 
white  Estridge  feathers,  a  1639  T.  CAREW  Coil.  Brit.  Wks. 
(1824)  150  The  curtain  was  watchet  and  a  pale  yellow  in 
paines.  1686  Lond.  Can.  No.  2170/4  One  Green  Satin  Peti- 
coat  laced  with  Gold  and  Silver  Lace,  in  Panes.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Hi.  (1737)  212  Breeches  with  Panes 
like  the  outside  of  a  Tabor. 

jb.  //•  Strips  made  by  cutting  or  slashing 
a  garment  longitudinally  for  ornamental  purposes ; 
e.  g.  to  show  the  fine  stuff  with  which  it  was  lined, 
or  of  which  an  undergarment  was  composed.  Obs. 
1613  CHAPMAN  Masque  Plays  1873111.94  Wide  sleeves  cut 
in  panes,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  166  Her  gown 
was  a  green  Turkey  grogram,  cut  all  into  panes  or  slashes, 
from  the  shoulder  and  sleeves  unto  the  foot.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  i.  viii.  (Rtldg.)  36  They  [breeches]  were,  within  the 
panes,  puffed  out  with  the  lining. 

II.  A  piece,  portion,  or  side  of  anything. 

f  3.  A  section  or  length  of  a  wall  or  fence.  Obs. 

e.g.  the  length  between  two  angles,  bastions,  buttresses, 
posts,  etc. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5188  By  bat  were  Sarazyns  . .  come  in- 
ward . .  At  a  pan  bat  was  broken.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of 
A.  n.  xv.  119  Closed  rounde  about  with  seuen  panes  of 
strong  walles.  1514  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  2t 
For  makyng  of  v  panys  of  the  church  pale  iiijrf.  1515  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxii.  53  Than  the  knyght  shewed  me 
a  pane  of  the  wall,  and  said,  sir,  se  you  yonder  pane  of  the 
wall  whiche  is  newer.  1530  PALSGR.  251/2  Pane  of  a  wall, 
pan  de  mur.  167*  DSYDEN  Assignation  n.  ii,  There's  the 
wall ;  behind  yond  pane  of  it  we'llset  up  the  ladder.  [1795 
SOUTHEY  Joan  Notes  Wks.  1837  I.  200  (tr.  Froissart)  The 
miners . .  overthrew  a  great  pane  of  the  wall,  which  filled  the 
moat  where  it  had  fallen.] 

f4.  A  side  of  a  quadrangle,  cloister,  court,  or 
town.  Oi>s. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1033  Vch  pane  of  bat  place  had 
bre  3atez.  1447  Will  of  Hen.  VI  in  Carter  King's  Coll. 
Cha.  13  A  cloistre  square  the  est  pane  conteyning  in  lengthe 
clxxv  fetej  and  the  west  pane  as  muche.  1481  CAXTON  Code- 
ffroy  clxxix.  264  Thyse  thre castellys .  .were  alle  square,  the 
sydes  that  were  toward  the  toun  were  double,  in  suche  wyse 
that  one  of  the  panes  that  was  without  myght  be  aualed 
vpon  the  walles,  and  thenne  it  shold  be  lyke  a  brydge.  1560 
HOLLAND  Cre.  Venus  n.  4^0  Ane  Closter  weill  ouir  fret  .. 
Quhairin  was  all  thir  ten  bibillais  set  In  euerilk  Pane  set  ay 
togidder  thre. 

5.  A  flat  side,  face,  or  surface  of  any  object 
having  several  sides :  e.  g.  (a)  the  dressed  side  of 
a  stone  or  log ;  (6)  one  of  the  divisions  or  sides  of 
a  nut  or  bolt-head ;   (c)  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
upper  surface  or  table  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond. 

1434  Indent.  Fotheringhey  in  Dugdale  Monast.  (1846)  VI. 
1414/2  [The  steeple  is  to  be  square  in  the  lower  part,  and 
after  being  carried  as  high  as  the  body  of  the  church]  hit 
shall  be  chaungid,  and  turnyd  in  viij  panes,  c  1530  in 
Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  305  Oone  odar  Challes  with  a  patten 
gilte  the  foote  of  vj  panes  and  in  oone  of  theyme  a  Crucifixe. 
1875  LASLETT  Tinwer  74  note,  Pane  is  the  hewn  or  sawn 
surface  of  the  log.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1601/2  Pane . ., 
the  divisions  or  sides  of  a  nut  or  bolt-head  ;  as,  a  six-paned 
nut,  i.  e.  a  hexagonal  nut, 

III.  A  division  of  a  window,  and  derived  uses. 

6.  One  of  the  lights  of  a  mullioned  window  (o6s.~), 
or  a  subdivision  of  this  ;  now.  One  of  the  compart- 
ments of  a  window,  etc.  consisting  of  one  sheet  or 
square  of  glass  held  in  place  by  a  frame  of  lead, 
wood,  etc. ;  the  piece  of  glass  itself,  or  of  horn, 
paper,  or  the  like  substituted  for  it. 

1466  Paston  Lett.  II.  268  To  the  glaser  for  takyn  owte  of 
it  panys  of  the  wyndows  of  the  schyrche.  a  1490  BOTONER 
/tin.  (17781  03  Item  quxlibet  fenestra  ..  continet  5  vel  6  pa- 
gcttas,  anjihce  panys.  c  1535  in  Yorhsh.  A  rchaol.  Jrnl. 
(1886)  IX.  322  One  glasse  wyndow  w*  iij  panes  of  vij  ffoote 
longe  and  ij  foote  wyde  euery  pane.  1607  WALKINGTON 
Opt.  Glass  139  The  glazier  should  . .  haue  vsed  him  for 

rrrels  and  paines.  1662  GERBIER  Princ.  17  Glass  Win- 
s  of  small  Payns.  1663  —  Counsel  47  Suffer  no  Green 
paines  of  Glasse  to  be  mixt  with  white.  1709  STEELS 
Tatler  No.  77  P  2  She  had  found  several  Panes  of  my 
Windows  broken,  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  \.  170  Choose 
such  panes  of  glass  as  are  clear,  even,  and  smooth.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalabu  vi.  xxiv,  Silvering  panes  Of  pearly  shell. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  II.  754  Take  now  a 
pane  of  glass,  .iiul  place  it  upon  the  print.  1836  MAC- 
GiLLivRAY  tr.  Hiimboldt's  Trav.  v.  69  The  windows  being 
without  glass,  or  even  the  paper  panes  which  are  often  sub- 
stituted. 1898  G.  B.  SHAW  Plays  II.  274  The  ornamental 
cabinet.. its  corner  rounded  off  with  curved  panes  of  glass 
protecting  shelves  of.  .pottery. 

b.  Fulminating  pane,  see  FULMINATING  ppl.  a. ; 
luminous  or  magic  pane,  a  sheet  of  glass  on  which 
pieces  of  tin-foil,  arranged  in  some  design,  are  made 
luminous  by  the  discharge  of  an  electric  condenser 
through  the  foil. 

1894  BOTTONE  Electr.  Instr.  Making  (ed.  6)  75  Fulmina- 
ting Panes,  or  '  Franklin's  plates  '  as  they  are  also  called,  are 
easily  made  by  coating  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  glass  with 
tinfoil,  to  the  extent  of  half  of  the  entire  surface,  leaving  the 
margins  all  round  clear  glass. 
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7.  -  PANEL  rf.i  9. 

1581  STANYHURST  jKncis  I.  (Arb.)  34  /Kneas  theese  picturs 
woonderus  heeded,  And  eeche  pane  throghly  with  stedfast 
phisnomye  marcked.  1503  NASHK  Christ's  T.  79  b,  False 
counterfet  panes  in  walls,  to  be  opened  and  shut  like  a 
wicket,  a  1615  FLETCHER  Kldir  Kro.  iv.  iv,  He  had  better 
have  stood  between  two  panes  of  Wainscot.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Pane,  a  Square  of  Glass,  Wainscot,  etc.  c  1850  l\udim. 
Navig.  (Weale)  136  Paw/,  a  square  or  pane  of  thin  board. 

8.  A  rectangular  division  of  some  surface ;  one 
of  the  compartments  of  a  chequered  pattern. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  198  Diuers  shietes  weaued  of  gossam- 
pyne  cotton  of  sundry  colours,  wherof  two  are  rychely 
frynged  with  golde  and  precious  stones,,  .and  chekered  lyke 
the  panes  of  a  chestc  borde.  1714  J.  MACKV  Journ.  thro. 
Enr.  (N.),  One  wall  . .  took  up  the  whole  length  of  a  street, 
built  of  pains  of  this  stone  about  a  foot  square.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  1601/2  Pane,. .  one  square  of  the  pattern  in  a 
plaid  or  checker.work  fabric. 

b.  Each  of  the  blocks  of  burr-stone  of  which 
a  mill-stone  is  constructed. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  829  The  pieces  of  buhr-stones  are  .. 
cut  into  parallelepipeds,  called  panes,  which  are  bound  with 
iron  hoops  into  large  millstones.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
400/2  The  separate  blocks  which  are  hooped  together  to 
form  a  buhr-stone  are  known  as  panes. 

9.  A  section  or  plot  of  ground  more  or  less 
rectangular  in  shape;  spec,  in  Irrigation,  a  division 
of  ground  bounded  by  a  feeder  and  an  outlet-drain. 


(E.  D.  D.)-P«H/, .  .aregulardivisionof  some  sorts  of  husbandry 
work,  as  digging,  sawing,  etc.  Some  are  saffron-panes,  where 
saffron  has  been  grown.  1848  W.  BARNES  Poems  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  D.),  Pane,  a  compartment  of  tedded  grass  between 
the  raked  divisions.  1866  E.  Anglian  N.  tf  Q.  II.  36?  Pane, 
..used  by  cottagers  for  a  garden  bed,  or  any  small  piece 
of  ground,  having  a  defined  boundary.  1879  WRIGHTSON  in 
Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  vn.  23  The  water  trickles  down  the 
sides  of  the  ridges,  finding  its  way  into  gutters — between 
the  elevated  '  panes '  or  '  stetches '. 

t  Pane,  sb.*  Obs.  [ME.  a.  OF.  panne,  pane, 
penne,  pene,  etc.  (Cotgr.  panne  a  skin,  fell,  or 
hide)  =  Pr.  pena, penna,  QS]>.pe>la,pena,  Sp.fana, 
in  med.L.  panna,  penna  fur,  skin  (Du  Cange). 

Referred  by  Dicz  to  L.  penna  feather  (the  sense  after 
MHG.federe  downy  fur  or  peltry) ;  others  lake  it  as  a  fem. 
formation  from  L.  panitus,  but  here  the  OF.  form  penne, 
pene,  presents  difficulty.] 

1.  Fur,  esp.  as  used  for  a  lining  to  a  garment ; 
a  fell  or  skin  (of  ermine,  sable,  minever,  or  other 
fur). 

a  1300  Floriz  $  BL  no  He  lat  bringe  a  cupe  of  seluere 
And  eke  a  pane  of  meniuier.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  711  pe 
panis  al  of  fow  &  griis  {MS.  Caiits  riche  panys  of  faire 
grys],  pe  mantels  weren  of  michel  priis.  c  1440  I'romp. 
Pan.  381/1  Pane,  of  a  (arrure,fenula,.  .(P.panula\  1494 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  120  Item,  On  New-yeare's  day,  tne 
King  ought  to  weare . .  his  pane  of  arms ;  and  if  his  pane  bee 
5  ermins  deepe,  a  Duke's  ought  to  bee  but  fower.  c  1500 
Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  177  in  Q.  Elii.  Acad.,  etc.  (1869)  too 
Jhit  sum  haldis  in  armis  ij  certane  thingis,  Nothir  metallis 
nor  colouris  to  blasoune,  Erniyne  and  werr,  callit  panis, 
bestly  furring,  And  haldin  so  without  other  discripcioune. 
1503  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  236  Payit  to  the 
Ouenis  Maister  of  Wardrob  for  ane  payn  of  mynever  to 
fill  furth  the  lynyng  of  the  samyn . .  xli.  1530  PALSGR.  251/2 
Pane  of  a  gray  furre,  panne  de  gris. 

2.  A  package  or  bundle  of  furs  containing  a 
hundred  skins :  also  called  MANTLE. 

(But  this  may  belong  to  PANE  sb>) 

[1433  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  136,  iii  panes  de  Foynes,  chescun 
contenant  .c.  Bestes,  pris  le  pece  xrf.)  i6ia  Bk.  Customs  tf 
Valuat.  Merch.  in  Halyburton's  Ledger  305  Budge . .  Powtes 
the  fur  contening  four  pans  ix  li.  l^bid.,  Calaba  . .  seasoned 
the  pane..x  li.,  stag  the  pane. .viii. 

Pane  (p^n),  sb.i  [Cf.  Tf. panne,  in  same  sense, 
of  uncertain  origin.]  The  pointed  or  edged  end  of 
a  hammer  opposite  to  the  face ;  =  PEEN. 

1881  Metal  World  No.  12.  181  What  writer  . .  has  decided 
the  proper  orthography  of  the  top  part  of  a  machinist's 
hammer?  Some  call  it  the  'pane  ,  some  write  it  'pene', 
and  some  'peane'.  1883  CRANE  Smithy  $  Forge  20  Some, 
times  the  handle  is  nearer  to  the  pane  or  narrow  end, 
the  broad  end  being  known  as  the  face.  looa  MARSHALL 
Metal  Tools  vi.  65  An  engineer's  ball-pane  hammer.  ..The 
'  ball-pane  'is  the  small  round  knob  at  the  back  of  the 
hammer-head,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  riveting. 

Hence  Paned  a.,  in  comb.,  having  a  pane  of 
a  specified  kind,  as  ball-paned,  small-paned. 

1901  y.  Black's  Car*,  tf  BuiU.,  Home  Handier.  30  Give 
every  alternate  tooth  [of  a  saw]  a  sharp  tap  with  a.  .small- 
paned  hammer. 

t  Fane,  v.1  Obs.  [f.  PANE  16.*]  trans.  To 
border  or  line  with  fur.  Paned,  i-pantd,  furred. 

£1330  Florice  «,  Bl.  («8S7)  131  And  a  mantel  of  scarlet 
:    Ipaned  al  wi^  meniuer. 

Fane  (p?n),  ».*    [f.  PANE  ji.i] 

1.  trans.  To  make  up  (a  piece  of  cloth,  a  gar- 
ment) of  pieces  or  strips  of  different  sorts  or 
colours,  joined  side  by  side.  Chiefly  in  pa.fple. 

1504  Will  of  Goodyer  (Somerset  Ho.),  iij  cnrteynis  paned 
bluwe  &  red  of  stamen.  1509  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (iSc^M. 
122  That  lhair  b.ineris  of  baith  the  saidts  craftis  be  paynitt 
with  the  imagis  figuris  and  armis  of  the  webstaris.  1551 
Inv.  Ch.  Goods  Surrey  in  Surrey  Archxol.  (1869)  IV.  16 
Item  one  auller  cloth  of  grene  and  yelow  crewell  pained. 


PANEGYRIC. 

2.  To  fit  (a  window)  with  panes. 

1716  LEONI  Albertf,  Archil.  II.  461,  The  Window  mu,i 
be  grated,  tho  not  paned  with  scantling  talc. 

1 3.  To  panel  (a  room).  Obs. 

1718  Brief  t  Weekly  >•"'•  »8  J<"«  4  The  other  [room| 
wamscotted  and  paned  with  fine  Dutch  Canvass. 

Pane,  obs.  i.  PAIN,  PAN  **.!,  PENHT. 
Pan-ecclesiastical,  -egoism,  etc. :  see  PAN- 
Faned (p?nd),/»//. a.   [f.PANBz/.2(j*.i)  +  .M,.] 

1.  Made   of  strips   of  different   coloured   cloth 
joined  together,  or  of  cloth  cut  into  strips,  between 
which  ribs  or  stripes  of  other  material  or  colour 
are  inserted. 

'555  in  Willt  Doctors'  Comm.  (Camden)  43  Item,  a  paned 
blue  hanging  for  the  same  use.  1585  in  North.  If.  Q  Q.  I. 
77  A  payr  of  blew  paynd  hosse,  drawin  furthe  w«  Dcwrance. 
1607  BIAUM.  &  Ft.  Woman-Hater  i.  ii,  All  the  swarming 
generation  Of  long  stocks,  short  pain'd  hose,  and  huge 
stuff'd  doublets,  a  1658  FORD,  etc.  Witck  Edmonton  tv.  i. 
Oh  1  my  ribs  are  made  of  a  payn  d  hose,  and  they  break.  1822 
SCOTT  Nigel  ii,  His  paned  hose  were  of  black  velvet,  lined 
with  purple  silk,  which  garniture  appeared  at  the  slashes. 
a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.  Pane,  Paned  curtains  are 
made  of  lone  and  narrow  stripes  of  different  patterns  or 
colours  sewed  together.  [18*7  W.  GIFFORD  Fora  Introd.  177 
Paned  hose.. were  a  kind  of  trunk  breeches,  formed  of 
stripes  of  various  coloured  cloth,  occasionally  intermixed 
with  slips  of  silk,  or  velvet,  stitched  together.] 

2.  Of  a  window  or  door:  Having  panes  of  glass. 
(Chiefly  with  qualification.) 

1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Jrnl.  v.  (1884)  127  The  windows 
are  all  of  the  small   pained   kind.     1814  Sporting  Mag. 
XLIV.  43  A  fox  . .  took  a  direction  through  a  glass  paned 
door.    1888  F.  HUME  Mad.  Midas  i.  ii,  A  quaint  little 
porch  and  two  numerously  paned  windows  on  each  side. 

Panee,  Paneel,  var.  PAWNEE,  PAN  ELK. 
Panegas,  obs.  form  of  pence,  pi.  of  PENKT. 
Panegurie,  obs.  variant  of  PANEGYRY. 
t  Fa-negyre.  Obs.    [ad.  Gr.  vavfavpis  PANE- 
GYBIS  :  in  sense  I  identified  with  panegyric.'] 

1.  A  eulogy :  •=  PANEGYRIC  sb.  i. 

1603  R  JONSON  (title)  A  panegyre  on  the  happy  entrance 
of  James,  our  sovereign,  to  his  first  high  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  1618  SYLVESTER  Mayden's  Blush  Ded.  4  Instead . . 
ofprecious  Gifts,  of  solemne  Panegyres :  Accept  a  Heart. 

2.  A  general  assembly:   =  PANEGYKIS  I. 

1757  STUKELEY  in  Mem.  (Surtees)  III.  358  Here  was  in 
British  times  the  great  panegyre  of  the  Druids,  the  mid- 
summer meeting  of  all  the  country  round.    1763  —  Pal.ro. 

f^tiph.   Sacra   8    At   public    sacrifice,   which    they  called 
anegyres ;  a  meeting  of  a  side  of  a  country*,  a  province. 

Panegyric  (psenftlji-rik),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7 
panegyrike,  -gyrique,  -girick,  pan!-,  panne-, 
pana-,  -gyrick,  -girike,  -gerick(e,  7-9  pane- 
gyriok.  [a.  F '. pantgyriquc  ( 1 5 1 2  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  panlgyric-us  public  eulogy,  orig.  adj.,  a.  Gr. 
vavij-,v/xie6s  fit  for  a  public  assembly  or  festival,  f. 
iravfiyvpis  PANEGYRIS.] 

A.  so.  L  A  public  s{*ech  or  writing  in  praise 
of  some  person,  thing,  or  achievement ;  a  laudatory 
discourse,  a  formal  or  elaborate  encomium  or 
eulogy.  Const,  on.  upon,  formerly  of. 

1603!  >ANIKL  (title)  A  Panegyrike  Congratulatorie  delivered 
to  the  Kings  most  excellent  Maiestie.  t6ao  in  Fortesc. 
Papers  (Camden  i  132,  I  also  composed  a  panagirick  of  the 
immortality  of  glorie.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Panegyrick, . . 
a  licentious  kinde  of  speaking  or  oration,  in  the  praise  and 
commendation  of  Kings,  or  other  great  persons,  wherein 
some  falsities  are  joyned  wilh  many  flatteries.  1673  MA«VILL 
Keh.  Transp.  II.  45  The  Mountebanks. .decrying  all  others 
with  a  Panegyrick  of  their  own  Balsam.  1697  POTTER 
Antiq.  Greece  iv.  viii.  (1715)  227  The  Company,  .were  some- 
times entertain'd  with  a  Panegyrick  upon  the  dead  Person.  . 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Pleas.  Ep.  Wks.  1730  I.  109  Write  a  pane- 
gyric upon  custard.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  i.  I  profess  to 
write,  not  his  panegyrick.  .but  his  Life.  1836  Johnsoniana 
I.  71  Had  I  meant  to  make  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Johnson's 
excellencies.  1879  FHOUDE  C*sar  xxviii.  ,91  Alter  Cato  s 
death  Cicero  published  a  panegyric  upon  him. 

2.  Elaborate  praise ;  eulogy ;  laudation. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  i),  Panifirite,  praise. 
1701  EVELYN  in  1'rpys'  Diary  (1879)  VI.  255  Not  doubting 
but  the  rest  which  follows  will  be  still  matter  of  panegyric. 
1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  I.  Pref.  5  In  this  season  of  panegyric, 
when  scarce  an  author  passes  unpraised  either  by  his  fnends 
or  himself.  1879  KARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  6  He  stands  infinitely 
above  the  need  of  indiscriminate  panegyric 

fS.   =  PANEGYRIST.  Obs. 

1600  W  WATSON  Decacordon  (16021  13  Father  Sttnney,  a 
Icsuit  Priest,  called  (of  the  Panigericks)  the  lanterne  of 

England. 

B   adj.  fl.  =  PANEOYBICAL  i.  Obs. 

1603   HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Pantgyrickt, 
Feasts,  games,  faires,  marts,  pompes,  shewes,  or  any  m 
solemnities,  performed  or  exhibited,  before  the    gencrall 
assembly  of  a  whole  nation. 

2.   -=  PANEGYRICAL  i. 

a  1631  DOKNE  Litanii  rxiii.  Poems  (1654)  .344  I"  "ne- 
gyrique  Allclujaes.  1706  MAULE  Hist.  PictslaMisc.  Scot. 
T.  17  The  panegyrick  author  after  a  sort  doth  show.  1737 
PofE  Hor.  Epist.  n.  i.  405  I'm  not  used  to  panegynck 
strains.  1774  Si  ASON  Elegies  t  Poems  46  Cautious  1  strike 
the  panegyric  string. 

Hence  t  Panegyric  v.  Mr.,  to  utter  p: 
a   panegyric  ;    trans.,   to   praise  in  an  elabo 
oration  or  eulogium. 


^  tZTcgto.  4033/4  L-«  •  :  3  Damask  Window-  oration  or  enlog,  am                                                 ^ 

Curtains,  pain'd  with  Orange-colour  Shagareen.    1774  Ann.  1708  DB  FOE  A                                                         «—,;«//. 

Reg.  ,,7/2 TA  rich  mantle  of  purple,  paneS  with  white.    -86.  ,    going  about  to  P»"<g>™  »£« »»>„£ ^ ^poonS  for. 

H.   AINSWORTH  Constable  of  lower  (.862)  17  He  wore  a  j    Instr.  (ed.  10)  539  <£,  l  »  h»« 


Reg.  117/2  A  rich  mantle  of  purple,  paned  with  white.  1861 
H.  AINSWORTH  Constable  if  lower  (1862)  17  He  wore  a 
doublet  and  hose  of  purple  velvet,  paned  and  cut. 


imsfr.  vcu.  »w»  3jy  \~ ' -i    -. .^ 

virtue  than  panegyrick  <1  fo 


PANEG-YRICAL. 

Panegyrical,  «.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
f  1.  Ofthe  nature  of  a  general  assembly.  06s. 

a  1617  BAYNE  Diocesans  Tryall  (1621)  4  Their  ordinary 
meeting,  as  it  is,  Acts  2. 46,  daily,  could  not  be  a  Panegericall 
meeting,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Govt,  Ch.  Christ  IV.  vi.  Wks. 
1865  XI.  231  in  the  primitive  church  the  persons  of  the 
bishops.. were  chosen  by  all  the  people,  and  by  panegyrical 
meetings. 

2.  Ofthe  nature  of  a  panegyric  or  eulogy ;  publicly 
or  elaborately  expressing  praise  or  commendation ; 
eulogistic,  encomiastic,  laudatory. 

i59*-3  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  326 
Toaddresse  a  plausible  discourse,  or  to  garnish  a  Panegyricall 
Oration  in  her  prayse.  1596  NASHE  Saffron-Waliien'Vfks. 
(Grosart)  III.  76.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Pane- 
gyricall,.  .spoken  flatteringly  in  praise  of  some  great  person. 
1755  J'  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  405  A  dead  lord  ..  is 


about  him  than  any  panegyrical  sketch. 
Hence  Panegy-rically  adv.,  in  or  by  means  of 


Ideally 
AYLOR 

\n~Monthiy  Rev.  LXXIII.  '360  Winkelmann!  .fell  in  love 
with  its  sculptured  reliques  of  antient  art,  and  undertook  to 
describe  them  panegyrically. 

Panegy-ricize  (-saiz),  it.  rare.  [f.  PANEGYBIC 
si.  +  -IZE.]  =  PANEGYRIZE  v.  i. 

1787  ANN  HII.DITCH  Rosa,  de  Montmorien  II.  xiv.  68  He 
suffered  me  to  panegyricize  him  in  a  dedication  of  a  piece. 

II  Fanegyris  (pinfdjtris,  -e-dgiris).     [a.  Gr. 

iravriyvpts,  i.  nav-  all  +  a-pj/xs  =  d-vofxi  assembly.] 
1.   Gr.  Antiq.  A  general  assembly ;  esp,  a  festal 
assembly  in  honour  of  a  god.      In  quots.  1647-79 
in  allusion  to  Heb.  xii.  23. 

1647  TRAPP  Comtn.  Matt.  iii.  12  Amidst  a  panegyris  of 
angels,  and  that  glorious  ampitheatre.  1679  J.  GOODMAN 
Penit.  Pard.  in.  v.  (1713)  367  There  shall  be  the  glorious 
Panegyris,  the  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born.  1775 
CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  Minor  xl.  143  A  panegyris  or 
general  assembly  was  held  there  yearly.  1879  C.  T.  NEWTON 
Art  #  Archaeol.  viii.  (1880)  330  The  Olympic  panegyris.. 
was  still  a  reality. 

t2.   =  PANEGYBIC  A.  i.  Obs. 

1646  CRASHAW  Steps  to  Temple  23  Their  silence  speaks 
aloud,  and  is  Thy  well  pronounced  panegyris. 

Panegyrism  (pae'nzdgiriz  m).  nonce-wd.  [f. 
PANEGYRIZE  +  -ISM.  Cf.  Gr.  iravr/yvpio/M,  -«rf«!s 
celebration  of  a  public  festival.]  A  panegyrizing ; 
a  composition  of  panegyrical  character. 

1894  T.  SINCLAIR  in  Athenxum  17  Nov.  677/2  A  work 
which  has  been  called  a  panegyrism. 

Panegyrist  (pEe-nzdjirist).  [f.  next :  see  -IST. 
Cf.  Gr.  rravrjyvptffri]!  one  who  celebrates  a  public 
festival.]  One  who  writes  or  utters  a  panegyric  ; 
one  who  elaborately  praises ;  an  encomiast. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  (1637)  3  Adde.. these  few  lines  out  of 
a  farre  more  ancient  Panegyrist  178*  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia 
ix.  iii,  The  panegyrist  of  human  life  !  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND 
Scribbleomania  25  Panegyrists,  Errant  Knights !  That 
whitewash  one  as  grim'd  as  Nero,  And  make  him  shine 
abroad — an  hero.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiii.  156 
The  high-flown  rhetoric  of  a  panegyrist. 

Panegyrize  (pje-nz'djirebz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  iravri- 
yvpi£-fiv  to  celebrate  iravrjyvpis  or  a  public  festival; 
to  deliver  a  panegyric  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  pronounce  or  write  a  panegyric  or 
elaborate  eulogy  upon;  to  speak  or  write  in  praise 
of;  to  eulogize. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  n.  vi.  250  Among  so  many 
Saints,  as  he  Panegyrizeth  in  these  Orations.  1791  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  2  June,  The  friends  of  Government.. 

fnegyrised  him  while  they  wanted  his  assistance.     1833-6 
H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  I.  n.  ii.  251  Meanly  pane, 
gyrizing  the  government  of  an  usurper. 

2.  intr.  To  compose  or  utter  panegyrics. 
a  1827  MITFORD  cited  in  WEBSTER  (1828). 

Hence  Pa'negyrized,  Pa'negyrizing ///.  adjs.\ 
also  Pa'negyrrzer. 

18*3  Valperga  II.  239  He  was  an  earnest  panegyrizer  of 
republics  and  democracies.  1852  DAVIES  &  VAUGHAN  Plato's 
Republic  x.  (1868)  341  More  anxious  to  be  the  panegyrized 
than  the  panegyrist.  1855  DORAN  Hanover  Queens  I.  xi. 
436  In  his  panegyrising  epitaph  on  the  monarch. 

PanegyTy(panz~--,pane'd;$Iri,p8e-ntcl3m).  Also 
7  pani-,  panegery,  panegury.  [f.  Gr.  muffryvpa 
PANKOTBIS,  with  change  of  suffix.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.  =  PANEGYSIS  i.  Also  more 
generally,  A  religious  festival. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  Pref.,  That  the  call  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  may  be  heard  everywhere  ;.  .not  only  in  pulpits, 
but.. at  set  and  solemn  paneguries  in  theatres.  1659  H. 
I/ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  136  These  dayes  [the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension  and  Pentecost]  were 
called.. The  Christian  Panegyrics,  as  a  note  of  distinction 
from  those  of  lesser  account.  1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX.  207 
The . .  panegyrics  or  great  monthly  festivals  of  the  [Egyptian] 
gods.  1894  G.  RAWLINSON  in  Lex  Mosaica  24  The  institu- 
tion of  panegyrics  or  '  solemn  assemblies '. 

f2.   -  PANEGYRIC  A.  I  (if  not  mispr.  in  qiiots.} 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  72  Then  would  he 
[Erasmus] ..  sound  foorth  the  Panigeries  of  their  praises. 
1636  HEYWOOD  in  Ann.  Dttbrensia  (1877)  6q  Having  these 
Panegeries  now  read  over,  To  thy  perpetuall  fame. 

Paneity  (panfiti).  [ad.  med.L.  *paneitas,  f, 
* fane-us  of  bread,  f.  pan-is  bread.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  bread,  '  broadness '. 
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a  1687  S.  PARKER  Reasons  Abrogat.  Test  (1688)  22  They 
could  not  onely  separate  the  Matter  and  Form,  and  Acci- 
dents of  the  Bread  from  one  another,  but  the  Paneity  or 
Breadishness  itself  from  them  all.  1689  'P^io^.Ep.She^kard 
66  Romish  bakers  praise  the  deity  They  chipp'cl,  while  yet 
in  its  paneity.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt,  Chr.  II.  vi.  42 
Innocent.. acknowledged  that.. there  did  remain  a  certain 
paneity  and  vineity. 

Panel  (pse'nel),  sb±  Forms  :  3-  panel ;  also 
4-6  panell,  -e,  (5  -yll,  -jell,  -ele,  pannule, 
penelle),  5-8  pannal,  6  -ale,  6-7  -all,  6-8  -ell, 
6-9  -el,  (7  -elle,  -iell).  [ME.  a.  OF.  panel  piece 
of  cloth,  saddle-cushion,  piece  (of  anything),  etc., 
mod.  F.  panneau  =  It. pannello,  med.  L.  pannellus^ 
dim.  of  pannus  cloth :  see  PANE  j^.1  (several  senses 
of  which  are  found  also  under/aw^/).  OF.  had  also 
panele  f.,  piece,  etc.,  which  in  ME.  would  run 
together  with/aw^/.] 

I.  A  piece  of  cloth,  and  connected  uses. 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  placed  under  the  saddle  to 
protect  the  horse's  back  from  being  gajled  (obs^ ; 
now,  the  pad  or  stuffed  lining  of  a  saddle  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14982  Broght  bai  no^er  on  hir  bak  Na 
sadel  ne  panel,  c  1400  Ywaine  $  Gaw.  473  Luke  thou  fil 
wele  thi  panele,  And  in  thi  sadel  set  the  wele.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  267/2  A  Panelle  of  a  saddle,  panellus^  subselliittn. 
1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  117  Cartsadell  without 
panell.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  (1617)  56  The  pannells  of 
his  Saddle  snail  be  made  of  strong  linnen  cloath.  1724  DE 
FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  74,  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  pannel  of 
the  saddle.  1835  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XI.  621  Hunting 
saddles  should  have  their  pannels  well  beaten  and  brushed 
toprevent  sore  backs. 

2.  A  kind  of  saddle :  generally  applied  to  a  rough 
treeless  pad ;   but  formerly  sometimes  to  an  ass's 
wooden  saddle. 

[1390-1  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  46  Pro  iij  panellis 
nouis  pro  cursore  domino,  xxs.  pr.]  1530  PALSGR.  251/2 
Pannell  to  ryde  on,  batz^panneau.  1573  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878) 
36  A  panel  and  wantey,  packsaddle  and  ped.  1591  PERCIVALL 
Sp.  Diet. ,  Acitdra  de  Sftta,  the  pannell  or  the  saddle  tree, 
Stragulnm  ligneum.  1597  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii.  26  So  rides 
he  mounted  on  the  market-day,  Upon  a  straw-stufft  pannel 
all  the  way.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \.  215  Our  Asses  had 
pannels  in  stead  of  saddles  . .  and  ropes  laid  crosse  the 
pannels,  and  knotted  at  the  ends  in  stead  of  stirrups.  1743 
JARVIS  Quix,  i.  iv.  xliii.  (1885)  243  Sancho  Panza,  stretched 
on  his  ass's  pannel  and  buried  in  sleep.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  419  Weight  of  Horse  Appointments 
.  -5th  Dragoon  Guards  i  Pair  pannels  5  Ib.  4^  oz. 

f3.  In  more  general  sense;  A  small  piece  of 
anything.  Qbs. 

(Common  in  OF.  but  of  doubtful  existence  in  Eng.) 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  n.  ii.  §  234.  158  b,  A  Pane  is  a  part, 
and  a  Pannel  a  little  part. 

II.  A  small  piece  or  slip  of  parchment,  and 
related  legal  uses. 

4.  A  slip  or  roll  of  parchment,  esp.  the  slip  on 
which  the  sheriff  entered  the  names  of  jurors  and 
which  he  affixed  to  the  writ. 

[c  1307  Writ  to  Sheriff  of  Somerset  Chancery  File,  New  Ser. 
i  dorso,  Responsum  istius  breuis  est  in  Panello  huic  annexe.] 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  381/1  Panele,  pagella.^  panellus. 
1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  22  §  i  Vnlesse  such  person  or  persons  so 
making  any  pelts,  or  buying  such  skinnes, ..conuert  the 
same  into  seraits,  pannels,  or  other  their  owne  necessary 
vses.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  \\.  ii.  §  234.  158  b,  A  Jury  is  said 
to  be  im-pannelled  when  the  Sheriff  hath  entred  their  names 
into  the  Pannel,  or  little  piece  of  Parchment,  in  Pannello 
assisx.  1670  BLOONT  Law  Diet.,  Panel*  a  Schedule  or 
Page ;  as  a  Panel  of  Parchment,  or  a  Counterpane  of  an 
Indenture:  But  it  is  used  more  particularly  for  a  Schedule 
or  Roll  containing  the  names  of  such  Jurors,  as  the  Sheriff 
returns,  to  pass  upon  any  Trial.  1758  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of 
Process  Sc.  (ed.  2)  202  Which  Panel  must  be  in  Parchment, 
intitled,  The  County  ss.  Nomina.  Jur.  ad  Triand.  inter 
Domtnum  Regent^  et  —  Prisonar.  ad  Barram.  lbid.% 
The  Panel  must  have  Margin-room,  to  mark  their  Appear- 
ances and  Challenges.  1768  BLACKSTONE  C&tnm.  III.  353 
He  returns  the  names  of  the  jurors  in  a  panel  (a  little  pane, 
or  oblong  piece  of  parchment)  annexed  to  the  writ.  1875 
STUBBS  Const.  H.  III.  xx.  408  Under  the  name  of ' pannel' 
the  sheriff's  return  had  been  endorsed  on  or  sewed  to  the  writ. 

5.  A  list  of  jurymen,  the  jury  itself. 

[1299  BRITTON  i.  xxii.  §  10  Pur  uns  remuer  hors  des  panels 
et  autres  mettre.  I3i4_-is  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  333/2  Ipsi  panel- 
lum  debitum  de  probis  &  legalibus  hominibus  retornarunt.] 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  315  Ne  put  hem  in  panel  To  don 
hem  pli^te  here  treuthe.  1444  Rolls  ofParlt.V.  127/1  The 
Coronours .  .have  power  to  make  the  array  of  the  enquest  or 
panell  for  the  triell  of  the  same  offencers.  *543-4  Act  35  Hen. 
PV/7,  c.  6  §  6  Persons  so ..  impanelled .  .shalbe  added  to  the 
former  panell.  i68z  Eng.  Elect.  S/teri/s  24  The  Pannel  that 
brought  in  an  Ignoramus  upon  the  Bill  against  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury.  1730  FIELDING  Rape  upon  Rape  n.  i,  I  think 
half  of  that  pannel  are  bailiff's  followers.  1827  HALLAM 
Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xii.  458  The  sheriffs.. had  taken  care 
to  return  a  panel  in  whom  they  could  confide.  i86a  BURTON 
Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  136  A  panel  means  twelve  perplexed 
agriculturists,  who.  .are  starved  till  they  are  of  one  mind. 
b.  transf.  A  list  of  men,  or  (quot.  1575)  of  beasts, 

IS7S  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  16  A  great  sort  of  bandogs 
whear  thear  tyed  in  the  vtter  Coourt,  and  thyrteen  bearz  in 
the  inner.  Whoosoeuer  made  the  pannell,  thear  wear  inoow 
for  a  Queast,  and  one  for  challenge,  and  ne"ed  wear.  1716 
M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  242  If  the  following.  .Pannel  be 
labell'd  to  the  former  Catalogue  of  that  most  August  As- 
sembly. 1888  Standing  Orders  Ho.  Comm.  (1897)  §  49.  13 
The  Committee  of  Selection  shall  nominate  a  Chairmen's 
Panel  to  consist  of  not  less  than  Four  nor  more  than  Six 
Members,  .the  Chairmen's  Panel  shall  appoint  from  among 
themselves  the  Chairman  of  each  Standing  Committee. 


PANEL. 

6.  Seals  Law.  In  the  phrase  on  or  upon  the 
panel  =  upon  (his,  one's)  trial.  Also,  in  later  use, 
in  the  panel j  etc. 

The  original  sense  of  panel  here  is  conjectural.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  (on  the  analogy  of  sense  4)  it  meant  a 
slip  of  parchment,  containing  the  indictment,  or  the  name  or 
names  of  the  persons  indicted.  To  be  on  the  pan. -I  would 
thus  be  to  be  indicted,  and  so  on  one's  trial.  It  wo. .Id  also 
be  easy  to  use  the  term  elliptically  for  the  name  or  names, 
and  so,  the  person  or  persons,  on  the  panel,  as  in  b,  where 
note  that  the  word  is  collective.  In  later  times,  '  the  panel ' 
has  been  sometimes  understood  as  a  place,  viz.  '  the  bar  of 
the  court '  (so  Jamieson),  or  the  dock.  Cf.  the  phrases  in  the 
panel)  to  put  or  bring  into  the  panel,  to  enter  the  panel. 

1557  Books  of  Adjournal  iHigh  Court  of  Justic.)  8  Apr., 
The  personis  upone  the  pannell  askit  instruments.  1560 
HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  i28Thay  callit  the  criminafl,  With 
ane  twme  scheith  set  him  on  the  Pannall.  1582  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  502  Few  complenaris  hes  offerit 
thame  to  persew  the  personis  enterit  on  pannell,  1660  DICK- 
SON  Exp.  Job  x.  Writ,  1845  I.  5  God  has  put  the  man  on  the 
pannel,  and  is  entered  in  a  contest,  and  will  condemn  us. 
V  a  1700  in  Kirkton's  Hist.  Ch.  Scot,  (181^)  384  Mr.  James 
Mitchel  was  upon  the  pannell  at  the  criminal  court  for 
shutting  at  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  1714  'I  I:OMSON 
in  Cloua  of  Witnesses  (1730)  134,  I  was  brought  and  set  in 
the  Pannel,  with  the  Murderers,  and  they  read  over  my 
Indictment.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  16 
The  Day  of  Compearance  being  come,  the  Prisoner  is  sent 
for,  and  enters  the  Pannal  (from  this  the  Prisoner  is  called 
Pannel). 

b.  The  person  or  persons  indicted,  the  accused. 
(The  pi.  form  in  quot.  1801  is  a  *  foreigner's '  error.) 

1555  Bks.  of  Adjoumal  •]  Dec.,  The  pannell  protestit  for 
the  panis  contemt  in  the  actis  of  parliament.  1562  Ibid. 
13  May,  Intrandi  as  secund  pannale,  the  laird  of  Wester 
Ogill,  etc.  1695  Ibid.  18  Nov.,  Ordains  that  for  hereafter 
the  pannalls  advocats  in  all  their  wryten  debates  title  the 
defenders  by  the  name  of  pannall,  as  has  bein  always  in  use 
before  the  Justice  Court,  and  not  by  the  name  of  defender. 
1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  11.  vi.  (1737)  386,  15. . 
are  chosen  to  be  the  Assize  upon  the  Pannal  (or  Prisoner  at  the 
Barl.  1795  Scots  Mag.  LVII.  479/1  He  saw  no  marks  of 
insanity  about  the  pannel,  who  always  behaved  with  great 
propriety.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  30  Mr.  Clark,  Counsel 
for  the  pannels,  made  no  objection.  1883  EDERSHEIM  Life 
Jesus  (ed.  6)  II.  169  On  the  assumption  of  their  being  the 
judges,  and  He  the  panel. 

III.  A  distinct  piece  or  portion  of  some  surface, 
etc.,  usually  contained  in  a  frame  or  border. 

(This  appears  to  be  the  underlying  idea  in  this  group,  but 
the  arrangement  is  tentative  and  provisional.) 

1 7.  The  general  sense  of  '  compartment '  or  *  sec- 
tion' appears  to  beexemplified  in  the  following: 

c  1440  Jacobus  Well  273  PIS  ground  of  equyte  is  ij.  panellys. 
In  be  to  panel  equyte  acordyth  resoun  wyth  wyll,  and  )>e 
ober  panel  equite  acordyth  wyll  wyth  resoun.  Eyther  of 
j>ise  ij.  panys  is  ilij.  fote  brocle. 

8.  A   section    or   compartment    of   a   fence   or 
railing ;  a  hurdle.     Cf.  PANE  sbl  3. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xxiv,  In  the  said  forest  . .  to 
be  made  palebordes  called  penelles.  Ibid.  n.  xxx,  To  make 
fyue  penellys  of  palysses  to  be  sette  vp.  1530  PALSGB.  251/3 
Panell  of  a  wall,  pan  de  ttiur.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card. 
(1675)  138  A  reed-hedge  handsomely  bound  in  pannels.  1882 
Card.  Chron.  XVII.  809/2  Each  panel  is  composed  of 
three  vertical  parallel  posts,  two  longitudinal  rails.. and  two 
boards  attached  to  the  posts  between  the  rails.  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  226  A  panel  of 
fencing  is  not  quite  nine  feet  in  length. 

9.  A  distinct  compartment  of  a  wainscot,  door, 
shutter,  side  of  a  carriage,  etc.,  consisting  usually 
of  a  thinner  piece  of  board  or  other  material,  nor- 
mally rectangular,  set  in  the  general  framework. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  HI.  iii.  89  This  fellow  wil  but  ioyne 
'  you  together,  as  they  ioyne  Wainscot,  then  one  of  you  wil 
proue  a  shrunke  pannell,  and  like  greene  timber,  warpe, 
warpe.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  100/1  Pannell,  little 
cleft  Boards,  about  2  foot  high,  and  16  or  20  inches  broad,  of 
these  Wainscot  is  made.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  109 
Bevil  away  the  outer  edges  of  the  Pannels.  1784  COWPER 
Task  I.  282  Rural  carvers  . .  with  knives  deface  The  pan- 
nels.  18*5  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  411  A  stage-coach  came 
up  to  the  door,  with  l  Bath  and  London  '  upon  its  panels. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig,  (Weale)  136  Panel^  a  square  or  pane 
of  thin  board,  framed  in  a  thicker  one  called  a  stile.  . .  Such 
are  the  partitions  by  which  the  officers'  cabins  are  formed. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxviii,  She  had  ..seen  herself 
. .  in  the  crystal  panel  that  reflected  a  long  drawing-room. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  720/2  A  panel  wider  than  its 
height  is  a  lying-panel.  ..If  its  height  be  greater  than  its 
width,  a  standing  panel. 

b.  In  architecture  and  other  constructive  arts : 
A  compartment  of  a  surface  either  sunk  below  or 
raised  above  the  general  level,  and  set  in  a  mould- 
ing or  other  border,  as  in  a  frame,  sometimes  of 
different  colour  or  material. 

1693  TIGON  (title)  A  New  Book  of  Drawings,  containing 

Several  Sortes  of  Iron  Worke  as  Gates,  ..  Staircases,  Pan- 

nelles,  etc.     1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit,  (1742)  II.  27  A 

large  pannel  occupying  the  whole  Architrave  and  Frize  to 

place  the  Inscription  upon.     1844-76  GWILT  Archit.  (ed.  7) 

:    960  The  tower  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  at  Norwich,  is  a  good 

1    specimen  of  flint  building  with  stone  panels.    1874  MICKLE- 

THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  214,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 

the  panels  should  not  be  formed  of  some  of  the  concretes 

which  we  are  now  able  to  procure. 

C.  Bookbinding,  (a}  A  compartment  of  the 
external  cover  of  a  book  enclosed  in  a  border  or 
frame,  (b)  Also,  the  space  between  the  raised 
bands  on  the  back  of  a  book. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  I.  425  'Raised  bands'  are 
formed  of  strips  of  pasteboard  or  parchment  at  regular 
intervals  across  the  back  of  the  book,  leaving  a  space  termed 
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1  pawls '  between   them.      1880  ZAKHNSDORP  Bookbinding 
129  Panel  mitred  in  gold,  with  title  and  small  corners.  . 
Small  tail  panel  with  date.     1903  Studio  Aug.  175  A  soli< 
leather  outer  binding  with  an  inlaid,  .panel  in  the  centre  t< 
contain  coats-of-nnns    ainitl  a  framework  of  gold  tooling. 

d.  A  piece  of  stuff  of  different  kind  or  colour 
hid  or  inserted  lengthwise  in  the  skirt  of  a  woman': 
dress;  also,  the  portion  of  the  original  materia 
enclosed  between  two  such  pieces.  (K)  A  panel- 
shaped  piece  of  embroidery  or  applique1  work  for 
insertion  in  any  drapery. 

1889  John  Bull  2  Mar.  149/3  The  skirt,  of  grey  silk,  had 
broad  panels  of  dark  grey  velvet,  on  which  a  design  ol 
f.  athers was  embroidered  in  silver.  1899  W.  G.  P.  TOWNSEND 
h'.ntbroidery  iv,  43  Design  for  an  applique*  panel, .  .Worked 
in  the  Winclermere  linens,  in  blues  and  green.  Ibid.,  Design 
for.. a  long  panel  for  the  back  of  a  settee,  1903  Westm. 
Gat.  19  Feb.  4/2  On  the  skirt  these  [flatly  stitched  inverted 
box  pleats]  are  set  about  five  or  six  inches  apart,  except 
in  the  front,  where  a  wider  space  is  left  to  give  a  panel 
effect— a  space  amounting  to  about  twelve  inches. 

e.  fig.  Something  resembling  a  panel  in  shape 
and  relation  to  the  surrounding  space. 

1901  A.  E.  W.  MASON  Four  Feathers  xviii.  174  Through 
the  open  window  the  moon  threw  a  broad  panel  of  silver 
light  upon  the  floor  of  the  room. 

10.  f  a.  A  window-pane.  Obs.     b.  A  compart- 
ment  in  a  stained   glass  window,   containing  a 
separate  subject. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyel.  s.v.,  Hence  also  Panels,  or  panes 
of  glass,  are  compartiments  or  pieces  of  glass  of  various 
forms,  square,  hexagonal,  etc.  1873-5  J»s.  FOWLER  in  Yks. 
Arch.  JrnL  III.  15-9  The  arrangement  is  a  succession  of 
panels,  each  containing  a  subject.  1891  J.  T.  FOWLER  [bid. 
XI.  499  This  panel  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  window. 

11.  Coal-mining,    a.  A  piece  of  coal  left  uncnt 
in  a  mine.     b.    A  compartment  or  division   of 
a  mine  separated  from  the  rest  by  thick  masses  or 
ribs  of  coal. 

'747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.,  Pannell,  a.  small  Piece  of 
wholes  that  is  left  uncut,  either  to  support  some  Weight 
from  falling,  or  else  . .  left,  because  it  is  . .  not  worth  the 
cutting.  Ibid.  K  iij,  Huttrill  [is]  any  hard  Pannel  in  a  Vein 
or  Pipe.. bound  up  and  crossil'd  by  mixt  Stuff,  as  Chirts, 
hard  Tufts,  Caukes,  or  Kevills.  1847  E.  CKESY  Encycl. 
Civ.  Eng.  I.  695  Panel  work  . .  is  performed  by  dividing  the 
entire  mine  into  panels,  separated  by  walls  of  coal  from  40 
to  50  yards  in  thickness.  1882  R.  L.  GALLOWAY  Hist.  Cool 
Mining  xv.  149  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Buddie  [ciSro]  that  a 
great  improvement . .  might  be  effected  by  dividing  a  colliery, 
in  the  course  of  the  first  working,  into  districts,  or  panels 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barriers  of  solid  coaL 

12.  Gardening.  A  compartment  of  some  design 
in  carpet-bedding. 

i8oj  REPTON  Landscape  Card.  185  The  pannel ..  may  be 
removed  in  winter.  1891  Card.  Chron.  27  Aug.  243/3  These 
need  frequent  thinning  out  and  clipping  into  shape  so  as 
o  confine  each  colour  to  its  own  panel  or  boundary-line,  so 

i  to  properly  define  and  preserve  the  character  of  the  several 
designs. 

13.  A  compartment  or  division  of  a  pavement. 
1893  Daily  News  21  Sept.  5/3  A  'panel'  of  karri  wood 

has  been  laid  opposite  the  West  Strand  Post  Office,  where 
the  wear  and  tear  is  exceedingly  heavy. 

IV .  A  thin  board,  etc.,  such  as  might  form  a 
panel  in  sense  9. 

14.  A  thin  wooden  board  used  as  a  surface  for 
oil  painting ;  also,  a  painting  on  such  a  board. 

1709  PRIOR  Protogenes  f,  Apelles  59  He  [Apelles]  gave  the 

Pannel  to  the  Maid.     1765  H.  WALPOLK  Otranto  li.  (1798) 

32,  I  am  not  in  love  with  a  coloured  panel.     1811  CRAIO 

Led.  Drmnnfil  117  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  practi- 

rs  in  this  process,  to  cover  the  pannels  of  their  pictures 

itn  grounds  of  thin  plaster.   1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint. 

for  small  cabinet  pictures,  panels  of  well-seasoned  ma- 

ipgany  are  prepared.   1875  FORTNUM  Majolica  iii.  26  Were 

Ihey  even  painted  in  oil  on  panel. 

b.  A  large  size  of  photograph,  of  a  height  much 
greater  than  its  width.     Chiefly  atlrib. 
1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/3  Some  of  the  most  delightful  panel 
Screens  for  photographs  I  ever  set  eyes  on.    Ibi3..  The  two- 
aid  screens  with . .  sufficient  space  for  panel  portraits.     1891 
tall  Mail  G.  14  May  6/1  The  panel  photo  is.. as  much  part 
ic  ceremony  of  presentation  as,  in  the  courtly  times  of 
>shu.i  Reynolds,  a  few  sittings  at  his  studio  in  Leicester- 
Sty);rC  werc  PMt  of  the  business  of  a  fashionable  marriage. 
16.  A  board  used  by  a  baker,  tailor,  etc. 
1611  in  Naworth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  42  A  pannell  for 
the  baker.     1658  J.  JONES  tr.  Ovid's  Ibis   120  Dominus 


u        '   ,  "     °NES     - 

Trrr    that  leaps  from  the 
V.  Unclassed  senses. 
16.  (See  quot.) 

1853  STOCQUELER  Milit.  Encycl.,  Pannels,  in  artillery,  are 
'"T'''lCS  Wh  mortars  and  their  beds  uP°n  a 


el  to  the  pulpit. 


17.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 
-858  S.MMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Panel,. .  in  mining,  a  heap  of 
dressed  and   ready  for  sale.     1881    RAYMOND   Mining 
10     ,r!""'-     '-Aheap  of  dressed  ore. 
J-o.  (See  quot.) 

•894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Panels,  the  several  strata  com- 

mg  a  bed  of  stratified  rock  :  chiefly  used  with  reference 

panels  '  "mestone,  as  '  Blue  limestone  with  strong 

19.  (See  quot.)     (A  rendering  of  Fr.  panneau, 
i.  never  actually  in  Eng.  use :  cf.  PANE  sb?-  5.) 
n^'Vl'  C.H*M!1ERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Pannel  in  masonry,  denotes 
oneol  the  U;es  of  a  hewn  stone. 

-T*"  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  panel-cupboard, 

'age,  -maker,  -opener,  -painting,  -picture,  -sleeve, 
an-  fanel-backed, -bodied,  -/»«rfadjs. ;  panel-den 
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-  panel-house ;  panel  furring,  a  furring  to  which 
the  external  panels  of  a  railway-carnage  are 
fastened  ;  panel-game,  stealing  in  a  panel-house 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890);  panel-house,  a  brothel  in 
which  the  walls  have  sliding  panels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbery;  panel-plane,  'a  long  stocked 
plane  having  a  handle  or  toaf  (Knight  Diet. 
Meek.  1875};  panel-planer,  (a)  a  machine  for 
thinning  the  edges  of  panels  so  as  to  fit  into  the 
grooves  in  the  stiles  ;  (A)  =  panel-raiser ;  panel- 
raiser,  a  machine  for  forming  a  raised  panel  on 
a  board  by  working  away  the  surrounding  surface ; 
panel-strip,  a  strip  of  wood  or  metal  to  cover  the 
joint  between  a  post  and  a  panel  or  between  two 
panels  in  a  railway-carriage  ;  panel-thief,  a  thief 
in  a  panel-house ;  so  panel-thieving  sb. ;  panel- 
truss,  a  truss  having  timbers  or  bars  arranged  in 
rectangular  divisions  diagonally  braced  ;  panel- 
wheel,  a  wheel  which  cuts  a  groove  with  a  flat 
bottom  and  sloping  or  bevelled  sides.  See  also 
PANEL-WORK. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  10/2  Mark  the  perfectly  self-cotn- 
placent  air  with  which  he  sits  in  his  quiet  "pannel-bodied 
Tilbury.  1895  CLIVE  HOLLAND  Jap.  Wife  (ed.  u)  63  She 
goes  to  a  "panel  cupboard,  where  we  keep  our  . .  English 
biscuits.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  'Panel-house, 
or  'Panels/en,  a  house  of  prostitution  and  theft  combined. 
1901  Academy  5  Oct.  393/2  On  the  "panel-ledge  stands  an 
unframed  sketch.  1591  PERCIVAI  L  Sf.  Diet.,  Albardero, 
a  "pannell  maker,  Clitellarius.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Oct. 
4/1  [A]  collection  of  burglar's  tools,  including  a  fine  brace 
and  centre-bit,  and  a  '  patent  "panel-opener  ',  shaped  much 
like  the  common  or  domestic  tin-opener,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  157  Trucks  do  not  want  up- 
holstering or  glazing  or  "panel-painting.  1880  LITTLEDALE 
Plain  Reas.  vii.  16  We  snould  disprove  the  genuineness  of 
a  panel  picture  declared  to  be  four  hundred  years  old,  if  we 
showed  it  to  be  painted  on  mahogany.  1873  J.  RICHARDS 
Woodworking  Factories  182  To  these  standard  planes  may 
be  added  a  "panel,  plough,  and  right  and  left  rebate  planes. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1603/1  A  double-head  "panel- 
raiser,  working  upon  two  edges  of  the  boardat  once.  1812-16 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ft  Art  I.  106  The  "pannel-saw.  .is 
used  for  cutting  very  thin  boards  in  any  direction  which 
may  be  required.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
584  The  panel-saw,  either  for  cross-cutting,  or  cutting  very 
thin  boards  longitudinally.  1884  Daily  Nans  27  Oct.  2/1 
The  sleeves  are  of  a  different  material  from  the  other  por- 
tions. .  .The  brocade  of  which  these  long  "panel  sleeves  are 
..made  deserves  description.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer. 
(ed.  3),  *  Panel-thief,  a  thief,  who . .  enters  the  room  by  a  secret 
opening,  and  abstracts  (the  victim's]  money,  watch,  etc.  1868 
M.  H.  SMITH  Sunshine  t,  Shad.  N.  York  306  She  was  one 
of  the  most  notorious  panel-thieves  in  New  York.  1707-11 
MORTIMER  Husk.  (1721)  II.  202  Those  Walls  which  are 
built  "Pannel-wise,  with  square  Pillars  at  equal  distance, .. 
look  much  handsomer. 

tPa-nel,  sb*  Obs.  [Origin  obsct-e:  treated 
!>y  some  as  a  sense  of  prec.]  The  fil  amcnt  or 
'ower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  J  uawk. 

c  1575  Per/.Bk.  Kepinge  Sparhavjkes  (1886)  7  Meates  w«"" 
endew  sonest  and  maketh  the  hardest  panell  are  best.  Ibid. 
26  Tokens  of  Wormes.    Strayning  sodaynly  on  the  fyste, . . 
champpinge  wl  her  beake,  offeringe  her  beake  ofte  lo  the 
panell,  mutes  smotty  [etc.].      1611   COTGR.,  Brayeul,  the 
jarts,  or  feathers,  about  a  hawkes  fundament,  called  by  our 
?aulconers  the  brayle  in  a  short-wingd,  and  the  pannell  in 
a  long-winged,  hauke.      1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),   Pannel,  in 
•"aulconry,  is  the  Pipe  next  to  the  Fundament  of  the  Hawk, 
here  she  digesteth  her  meat  from  her  body. 
Panel  (pornel),  v.     [f.  PANEL  *M] 
I.  1.  trans.  To  empanel  (a  jury). 
1451  Paston  Lett.  1. 208  The  Shereff  wille  panell  gentylmen 
o  aquyte  the  Lorde,  and  jowroures  to  a  quyte  his  men.  1530 
'ALSGR.  652/1,  I  panell  a  quest  of  men  after  the  lawes  of 
Englande.     1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Lam  v.  i,  The  jury's 
>aneird,  and  the  verdict  given  Ere  he  appears. 
H.  2.  Sc.  Law.  To  bring  to  trial ;  to  indict. 
1576  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  567  That  the 
cuntre  men  arreistit.  .may..certanelie  knawatquhat  day  to 
be  pannellit.     1660  DICKSON  Serm.  Isa.  xli.  14-15  Writ, 
1845  1. 138  Thou  art  a  rotten  hypocrite,  thou  hast  never  pan- 
nelled  thyself  before  God's  tribunal  for  sin.     1711  WODROW 
Ch.  Hist.  in.  viii.  (1830)  IV.  ISA  Some  country  women  were 
pannelled  for  being  helpful  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  persons 
alleged  to  have  been  concerned.    1814  SCOTT  W, av.  bcvi,  He 
. .  was  soon  to  be  panelled  for  his  life. 

III.  +3.  To  furnish  (a  saddle)  with  a  panel 
or  pad.    Obs.  rare. 

1508  Ace.  La.  High  Treat.  Scot.  IV.  135  For  grathing  of 
foure  sadilles,  new  pannalit. 

4.  To  put  a  panel  on  (a  beast,  esp.  a  mule  or 
ass) ;  to  saddle  with  a  panel. 

1530  PALSGR.  653/1  Panell  my  horse,  I  wyll  ryde  to  market. 
174*  JARVIS  Qnix.  I.  iv.  xlvii.  (1885)  257  Theyordered  him 
to  saddle  Rozinante  and  pannel  the  ass.  1881  DUFFIELD 
Don  Quix.  I.  144  Don  Quixote,  .ordered  Sancho  to  saddle 
and  pannel  at  once. 

IV.  6.  To  fit  or  furnish  (a  room,  wall,  etc.) 
with  panels  ;  to  adorn  with  panels. 

1633  IVihnslffaj  Churchw.  Ace.  in  Earwaker  East  Cheshire 
(1877)  I.  108  Paid  for  pannelling  the  churche  in  the  toppe.    i 
17. .  PENNANT  (T.),  A  very  handsome  bridge,  the  battlements 
neatly  pannelled  with  stone.     18*3  P.   NICHOLSON  Pract.    \ 
Build.  192  Where  the  principal  stairs  were  constructed  of 
wood,  it  was  customary  to  panel  the  soffit.     1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  73  We  look  into  the  saloon,  which  the 
cabinetmakers  are  panelling  with  satin-wood. 

6.  To  fit  or  place  as  a  panel  in  its  frame. 

183*  LYTTON  Eugene  A,  i.  v,  A  few  old  pictures  were 


PANQ. 

panelled  in  the  open  wainscou  1858  -  What  mllht  d,  t 
i.  vi,  Panelled  in  wood  that  had  once  been  painted  blue 

/.  1  o  ornament  (a  skirt  or  piece  of  drapery)  with 
a  panel  or  panels  :  see  PANEL  j*.l  9  d. 

1901  Westm.  Gat  1 1  July  3/,  A  lace  flounce  might  border 
a  skirt  of  net,  or . .  the  lace  might  panel  a  skirt  of  neu 

8.    Jelegr.  To  arrange  (wires)  in  parallels. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Panel,  dial,  form  of  PARREL. 

t  Panele.  Obs.  Also  6-7  panell,  pannel,  7-8 
penele,  8  paneel,  panial.  [a.  Sp.  panela ;  cf.  Ger. 
panelle.]  Brown  unpurified  sugar  from  the  Antilles. 

I56»  BULLKYN  fit.  Simples  72  Although  Suger  can  not  bee 
simply  made,  from  the  panell,  or  sandewhicfie  cometh  from 
the  Cane.  1591  in  Acts  Privy  Council  N.  S.  XXII.  465. 
9  chests  of  sugar  muscovathei . .  10  chests  of  sugar  pannels 
1657  R.  LIGON  Karbadoes  (1673)  9«  They  make  Penele.  a 
kind  of  Sugar  somewhat  inferiour  to  the  Muscavado  1711 
tr.  PomefsHist.  Drugs  I.  56  A  Sort  of  duskUh,  pale-grey 
Sugar  called  Paneels.  1740  Hist.  Jamaica  229  M  uscovadoei 
and  Panial  Sugar,  61.  per  Hundred.  177*  Ann.  R,g.  315/1 
Molasses,  syrups,  paneles,..from  the  British  plantations. 

Paneless  (jvi-nles),  a.  [f.  PANE  *M  +-  -LESS.] 
Of  a  window  :  Having  no  panes,  lacking  panes. 

a  I7«3  SHENSTONE  Economy  in.  in  The  shifts  enormous 
that  in  vain  he  forms  To  patch  his  paneless  window  1886 
W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  220  To  keep  out  the  cold  by 
fastening  our  towels  securely  across  the  paneless  window 

Panellation  (pjenel^-jsn).  [n.  of  action  f. 
med.  (Anglo-)  L.  pannellarc,  (.  pannellus  PANEL 
sbl  4,  5.]  The  empanelling  of  a  jury. 

a  1695  WOOD  Hist.  Univ.  Ox/.  ( t79o)  1 1.  o  They  in  the  said 
pannellation  did  put  Rich.  Wolton  . .  and  other  privileged 
persons,  which  were  not  wont  anciently  to  be  impannelled 
1848  in  WHARTON  Laiu  Lex. 

Panelled,  paneled  (pae-nlld),  ppl.a.  [f. 
PANEL  v.  +  -EDJ 

1.  Se.  Law.  Brought  to  the  bar,  put  on  trial. 

1636  W.  SCOT  Apol.  Narr,(\%46)  153  Many  were  unknown 
to  the  pannelled. 

2.  Kitted   or  made  with  panels;  divided   into 
panels  or  decorative  compartments. 

1760-7*  H.  HROOKK  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  123  A  fold- 
ing door  of  pannelled  looking-glass.  1819  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr. 
Wits.  1888  II.  285  Within  this  arch  are  two  panelled  alto 
relievos.  iooa  BE.SANT  I'ive  Yrs.'  Tryst  95  The  dark  panelled 
old  room  that  they  called  Oliver  Cromwell's  Library. 

Panelling,  paneling  (pornelin).    [f.  PANEL 

sb.  +  -INO  '.] 

1.  Wood  or  other  material  made  into  panels, 
panels  collectively,  p.inel-work. 

1814  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  v,  The  very  old  wainscot  which 
composed  the  floor  and  the  panelling  of  the  room.  1851 
LAYARD  Pop.  Ace.  Discov.  Nineveh  xiii.  343  This  alabaster, 
cut  into  slabs,  served  as  a  kind  of  panelling  to  the  walls  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  1875  W.  S.  HAVWARO  Lrveagst.  Worldi 
The  oak  paneling,  of  a  sombre  but  rich  brown. 

2.  Mining.  (See  PANEL  j<M  n.) 

1900  Daily  News  26  Nov.  2/1  Ground  . .  opened  out  and 
drained  preparatory  for  panelling. 

Panel-work. 

1.  Work  in  wood,  stone,  etc.,  conflating  of  or 
containing  panels;  esp.  panelled  woodwork. 

1874  PARKER  Gothic  Archil,  i.  vi.  195  The  windows  fre. 
quently  appear  to  be  only  openings  in  the  panel* work.  1886 
WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  II.  510  The  spaces  between 
the  windows  . .  are  decorated  with  panelwork. 

2.  The  working  of  a  mine  by  division  into  panels. 
1847  E.  CRESY  Encycl.  Civ.  Eng.  I.  695  Panel  work  was 

introduced,  fifty  years  ago.  (See  PANEL  ;£.-  n.J  i88a 
GALLOWAY  Hist.  Coal  Mininrxv.  149  Panel-work,  .was  fine 
introduced  [at  Wallsend]  in  the  year  1810. 

So  Panel-working'. 

1883  G RESLEY  Gloss.  Coal-mining,  Panel-working,  a  system 
of  working  coal  seams,  .in  the  North  of  England. 

Panemye  :  see  PAYNIMY  Obs.  Panence,  obs. 
f.  PENANCE.  Paner,  -ere,  obs.  if.  PANNIER. 
Panes,  obs.  f.  pence,  pi.  of  PENNY. 

Panentheism,  Fan-eulogism  :  see  PAN-  i. 

Paneter,-tre,-trle,  obs.  ff.  PANTBB^.I,  PANTBT. 

Panewes,  -sea,  obs.  Z.  pennies,  pi.  of  PENJCT. 

Fa-nfish.   U.  S.    [f.  PAH  sb.i  +  FISH  jA.i] 

1.  A  fish  suitable  for  frying  whole  in  a  pan. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIII.  403/2 

The  cat-fish,  also  a  good  pan-fish.  1899  B.  w-  GREEN  Vir- 
ginia It  ord-oh. 

2.  A  name  for  the  king-crab  (f.imulus},  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  saucepan.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

Panful  (pse-nful).    [f.  PAW  rf.i  +  -FCL.]    The 

quantity  that  fills  a  pan. 
1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  4-  Mining  319, 1  preferred 

to  calculate  upon  the  result  of  40  panfuls  worked  by  rocker. 

1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranch*  Life  Montana  167,  I  often  used 

to  take  a  panful  of  salt,  and  get  the  whole  band  round  me. 

1894  OntffffS.  S.)  XXIII.  356/2  A  panful  of  water. 
Fang  (p-crj),  si.     Also  6-7  pangue.     [Pang, 
sb.  anof  vb.,  are  known  only  after  1500,  the  vb. 
being  exemplified  first  (which  may  be  accidental). 
Origin  uncertain. 

It  nas  been  suggested  tiat  pang  sb.  was  a  phonetically- 
lightened  variant  of  an  earlier  prang  (cf.  speech,  OE.  sprit, 
where  however  three  consonants  came  together X  and  thus 
identical  with  a  word  occurring  twice  t&pronge  a  1450,  and 
one*  as  prange  c  1530,  app.  in  the  same  sense  as /«•«•:  l" 
below.  These  have  naturally  been  viewed  «•  « 
PRONG  sb.,  a  stabbing  or  piercing  P°>>  : 
this  has  nol  been  found  in  the  literal  stsa*  tit 
(1567),  and  is  not  frequent  before  i6ock 


nof 

later 


PANG. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  151  As  thow  the  prongys 
of  deth  dede  streyn  Here  hert  root,  a  1450  Cov.  Myst. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  287  These  prongys  myn  herte  asondyr  thei  do 
rende.  £1530  Crt.  of  Love  1150  The  prange  of  loue  so 
straineth  them  to  crie.] 

1.  A  brief  keen  spasm   of  pain  which  appears 
suddenly  to  pierce  or  shoot  through  the  body  or 
any  part  of  it ;  a  shooting  pain. 

In  i6th  c.  chiefly  in  '  pangs  of  death1;  also  'of  childbirth  '. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  242  b,  In  the  pange  & 
distresse  of  deth.  1530  PALSGR.  251/2  Panges  of  dethe,  tes 
traictz  de  ntort.  0:1548  HALI.  Chron,,  Edw.  7/^250  The 
pangues  and  fittes  of  his  sickenes.  c  1386  C'TESS  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  XLVIII.  ii,  The  wife,  whose  wofull  care  The  f>anges  of 
child  bed  findes.  1601  F.  GODWIN  ftps,  of  Eng.  338  This  man 
being  very  olde,  died  in  a  pang.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M. 
in.  i.  80  The  poore  Beetle  that  we  treade  vpon  In  corporall 
sufferance,  finds  a  pang  as  great,  As  when  a  Giant  dies. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  2  Kings  xxii.  5  The  pangues  of  death 
have  compassed  me.  1611  BIBLE  Isa,  xxvi.  17  Like  as  a 
woman  with  childe.  .is  in  paine,  and  cryeth  out  in  her  pangs. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  27  f  2  The  Man  in  the  Pangs  of  the 
Stone,  Gout,  or  any  acute  Distemper.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Cinnamon  $  Pearls  vii.  118  The  pang  which  shot  through 
her  yesterday.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  288 
The  attempt  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  filling  the 
stomach  with  non -nutritious  substances. 

2.  fig.  A  sudden  sharp  mental  pain  or  feeling 
of  intense  mental  anguish. 

1570  DEE^/#/A.  Pref.i,  I  am  in  no  little  pang  of  perplex  it  ie, 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q,  ii.  i.  48  The  bitter  pangs  that  doth  your 
heart  infest.  1601  SHAKS.  Twet.  N.  n.  iv.  94  Say  that  some 
Lady . .  Hath  for  your  loue  as  great  a  pang  of  heart  As  you 
haue  for  Oliuia.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  «$•  P.  in.  287  O  sharp 
convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  !  1749  SMOLLETT  Regi- 
cide i.  iii,  Keen  are  the  pangs  Of  hapless  love.  1808  SCOTT 
Mann*  in.  xiii,  High  minds,  of  native  pride  or  force,  Most 
deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  !  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
xxxviii.  (1878)  303  Cheerfully  and  without  a  pang  sacrifice 
the  dollars  you  have  paid. 

f3.  A  suaden  access  of  keen  feeling  or  emotion 
of  any  kind;  a  sudden  transitory  fit.  Obs. 

1543  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.  ii7b,  This  pangue  or  guierie 
of  love  dooeth  especially . .  invade  &  possesse  suche  persones. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iv.  54  There  bee  in 
vs  certayne  affeccionate  pangues  of  nature,  whiche  we  are 
not  able  to  cast  awaye  from  vs.  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol. 
Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  III.  392  O,  what  a  merry  pang  was 
this,  M.  Harding  !  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  6  Only  to  amuse 
their  minds,  and  stirre  up  pangs  of  affection.  1643  TRAPP 
Comm.  Gen.  xix.  32  [He]  does  that  in  a  drunken  pang.  1693 
Hnmours  Town  138  Among  their  Fits  of  Devotion  they 
shall  have  such  Amorous  Pangs  for  Heav'n,  that  one 
wou'd  think  [etc.].  0:1694  TILLOTSON  Serm.  (1743)  VIII. 
3417  Galen . .  when  he  had  anatomized  man's  body,  and  care- 
fully surveyed  the  frame  of  it . .  fell  into  a  pang  of  devotion 
and  wrote  a  hymn  to  his  Creator. 

Fang  (paerj),  a.  Sc.  [cf.  PANG  v.2]  Packed 
tight,  stuffed,  crammed.  Also  pang-full. 

ci56o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  178  Thair  avairis  fyld 
vp  all  the  feild,  Thay  wer  so  fow  and  pang  With  drafe. 
1807  RUICKBIE  Wayside  Cottager  no  (E.D.D.)  The  bench 
is  fill'd,  the  house  is  pang.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss 
Hags  367  A  rude  man,  and  pang  full  of  oaths. 
b.  Tight,  compactly  framed. 

1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  (1871)  27  Sae  pang  was  our 
pearily  prow  Quhan  we  cudna  speil  the  brow  of  the  wavis 
We  needilit  them  through  below. 

Fang  (Rperj),  r/.i  Now  rare.  [See  PANG  sb.] 
trans.  To  afflict  with  pangs  ;  to  pierce  or  penetrate 
with  acute  physical  or  mental  pain.  Also  absol. 

cisoz  Joseph  Arim.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  47/323  His  chylde  in  the 
pestylence  was  in  leopardy,  And  sore  panged,  a  1529 
SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  44  What  heuynesse  dyd  me  pange. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  3  b,  By  the  tormentyng.  .of 
which  sicknes,  men  were  so  . .  peynfully  pangued.  1598 
FLORIO,  Accorare,  to  pang  or  pinch  at  the  hart.  i6i3SHAKs. 
Hen,  VHIt  n.  ui.  15  Tis  a  sufferance,  panging  As  soule  and 
bodies  seuering.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (1817)  II.  Hi. 
177  The  news  of  your  misfortune  panged  me  to  the  very 
mtrails.  1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  531  May  the  mortal 
stroke  Be  balanced  well,  and  pang  not. 

t  b.  To  move  by  any  sudden  feeling.    Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  526  Heere  the  kinde- 
hearted  lesuit  is  panged  with  a  fit  of  Charitie  to  yoke  the 
Lutherans  with  them. 

Hence  Pa-nged///.  a,,  Pa-nging  vbl.  sb. 

1817  HOOD  Mids.  Fairies  Ixxviii,  Like  a  pang'd  nightin- 
gale, it  made  him  pause.  1876  C.  WELLS  Joseph  %  Brethren 
i.  vi,  But  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  left  to  mourn,  And  tire  on 
panged  recollection.  1863  LD.  LYTTON  Ring  Amasis  I.  i. 
n.  n.  124  Never  shall  the  panging  of  your  spirits  be  at  rest. 

Fang  (pserj),  z;.2  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Origin 
uncertain :  perhaps  onomatopoeic. 

Identity  with  Goth,  praggan,  \.t.prangan  to  press,  with 
loss  of  r,  has  been  suggested.] 

trans.  To  pack  tight,  fill  by  pressure,  stuff,  cram. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  14  July  (1671)  9  Hell  will  be  empty 
..and  heaven  panged  full.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr. 
HI.  iii,  As  fou  s  the  house  could  pang.  1785  BURNS  Holy 
Fair  xix,  It  pangs  us  fou  o'  Knowledge.  1814  SCOTT  IVav. 
Ixiv,  The  auld  gudeman  o'  Corse-Cleugh  has  panged  it  wi'  a 
kemple  o1  strae  amaist.  1825  BROCKETT  JV.  C.  Gloss.,  Pang- 
to  fill,  to  stuff.  1899  Speaker  4  Feb.  157  Men  whose  minds' 
are  panged  with  the  lore  of  old  Scotland. 

Fangene  (psend^f-n).  Biol.  Also  pangen. 
[f.  Gr.  Tray-  all  +  stem  of  ytvos  race,  offspring,  ycv- 
to  beget :  cf.  next.]  De  Vries's  name  for  a  (sup- 
posed) primary  constituent  unit  of  a  germ-cell. 

1899  J.  A.  THOMSON  Sci.  Life  xi.  146  The  theory  of 
'Pangenes'  advocated  by  De  Vries  in  1889. .incorporates 
the  distinctively  modern  conception  of  germinal  continuity. 
Ibid.  i£3  To  these  hypothetical  units  numerous  names  have 
been  given— biophors,  pangenes,  idiosomes  [etc,]. 
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1  Pangenesis  (psen,d3e-nesis).  Biol.  [f.  Gr. 
nav-,  PAN-  all  +  yevfats  birth  :  see  -GENESIS.]  The 
name  given  by  Darwin  to  his  hypothesis,  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  that 
every  separate  unit  or  cell  of  an  organism  repro- 
duces itself  by  contributing  its  share  to  the  germ 
or  bud  of  the  future  offspring.  See  quot.  1868. 

1868  DARWIN  Anim.  %  PI.  II.  _359,  I  venture  to  advance 
the  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis^  which  implies  that  the  whole 
organization,  in  the  sense  of  every  separate  atom  or  unit, 
reproduces  itself.  Hence  ovules  and  pollen-grains — the  ferti- 
lized seed  or  egg,  as  well  as  buds — include  or  consist  of  a 
multitude  of  germs  thrown  off  from  each  separate  atom  of  the 
organism.  1869  F.  GALTON /^m/. Genius  363.  iSjoTvNDALL 
Sci.  Use  Imag.  in  Led,  $  Ess.  (1003)  72/2  He  [Mr.  Darwin] 
has  drawn  heavily  upon  time  in  his  development  of  species, 
and  he  has  drawn  adventurously  upon  matter  in  his  theory 
of  pangenesis.  According  to  this  theory,  a  germ,  already 
microscopic,  is  a  world  of  minor  germs.  i877HuxLEV  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  i.  40.  1892  J.  A.  THOMSON  Outlines  Zool.  65 
This  hypothesis  has  been  repeatedly  modified,  but,  except 
in  the  general  sense  that  the  body  may  influence  its  repro- 
ductive cells, '  pangenesis  '  is  discredited  by  most  biologists. 
b.  Intracellular  pangenesis :  see  qnot. 

1900  GOULD  Diet.  Aled.  BioL,  Intracellular  Pangenesis, 
the  origin  of  ultimate  vital  principles  (pangenes,  gemmules, 
biophors)  within  the  cell. 

Pangene'tic,  <*.  [See  prec.  and  -GENETIC.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pangenesis  :  see  quot. 

1875  Contewp.  Rev.  XXVII.  go  We  cannot  understand 
how  colloid  bodies,  such  as  the  Pangenetic  gemmules  must 
be,  could  pass  freely  through  membranes.  1899  THOMSON 
Set.  Life  xvi.  217  Maupertuis.  .distinctly  stated  a  pan- 
genetic  theory  of  heredity. 

Hence  Pangene  tically  adv. 

1890  C.  L.  MORGAN  Anim.  Life  fy  Intell.  (1891)  13^  [It]  is 
(pangenetically)  due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  some  time  for 
the  modified  gemmules  to  accumulate. 

Pange-nic,  a.  =  PANGENETIC. 

1900  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2046.  636  The  one  [point  of 
view]  was  known  as  the  '  pangenic  theory '  of  Darwin. 

Pangeometry  (pae^dgiKvmetri).  [f.  PAN- 
all  +  GEOMETRY.]  Geometry  extended  to  space  of 
more  than  three  dimensions  ;  universal  geometry. 
So  Pangeo'meter ;  Fa  ng-eome'trical  a. 

i88a  J.  B.  STALLO  Concepts^  Mod.  Physics  216  The  peculiar 
tenets  of  pangeometry.  Ibid.  (1883)  214  Th^  pangeometers 
erect  a  transcendental  structure  on  empirical  foundations. 
Ibid.  208  note,  The  connection  of  Gauss's  metageometrical 
or  (to  use  the  expression  of  Lobatschewski)  pangeometrical 
views  with  his  investigations  respecting  the  geometrical 
interpretation  of  imaginary  quantities. 

Fan-German  (psenid.^-jman),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
PAN-  i  +  GERMAN  :  cf.  Ger.  Alldeulscher.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  all  Germans,  or  to 
the  union  of  all  Germans  in  one  political  state. 

1892  Daily  News  2/_  Feb.  5/2  The  present  difficulty  is  not 
Prussian  merely ;  it  is  Pan-German.  The  riots  in  Vienna 
are  just  as  serious  as  those  in  Berlin.  1902  Q.  Rev.  July 
155  The  Pan-German  ideal,  as  presented  by  trie  lyric  poets 
of  the  Liberation.  Ibid.  160  The  Pan-German  League . . 
was  founded  in  1894. 

B.  sb.  An  advocate  of  Pan-Germanism. 

1899  Daily  News  26  Oct  3/4  The  Pan-Germans  and  Anti- 
Semites  at  Hamburg.     1901  Scotsman  28  Feb.  7/5  The 
radical  Czechs,  by  making  speeches  in  their  own  tongue, 
caused  the  Pan-Germans  to  raise  a  protest. 

So  Paii-Germa-iiic  a.,  Pan-German ;  Paii-Ge'r- 
nianism,  the  notion  or  principle  of  the  compre- 
hension of  all  German  peoples  in  an  extended 
Germany ;  Pan-Ge-rmany,  a  Germany  including 
all  German  peoples. 

1900  tr.  von  Biiltyw  in  Westm.  Gas.  13  Dec.  2/2  There  are 
laurels  of  higher  worth  than  those  which  the  Pan-Germanic 
League  has  to  bestow.     1882    Times  30  Mar.  5/4  The 
Clericals . .  will  no  more  tolerate  Pan-germanism  than  the 
Poles  Pan-slavism.     1882  Echo  29  Aug.  1/5  In  order  to 
oppose  and  neutralize  the  advancing  aggression  of  '  Pan- 
Germanism  '.    1902  Q.  Rev.  July  152  It  is  only  quite  recently 
that  the  term  Alldentschtum  was  coined. .or  the  foreign 
equivalent  Pan-Germanism.. supplied.     Ibid.  161  What  the 
Pan-German  League  wants  is.  .a  '  Greater  Germany  ',  or  as 
thj  exponents  of  this  idea  would  say,  a  '  Pan-Germany  '. 

Pangermic,  -germism :  see  PAN-  2. 

[Pangetive  (in  Lodge's  Poore  Mans  Talent, 
Hunterian  Cl.,  60),  error  for  PUNOITIVE.] 

Pa-ngful,  a.  rare.  [f.  PANG  sb.  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  pangs,  sorrowful. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  224  He  bowed  his 
head  upon  his  pangful  bosom.  1897  Chicago  Advance 
5  Aug.  178/3  [To  live]  far  from  home .  .is  as  pangful  to  him 
as  to  an  absent  school-boy. 

Pang-full :  see  PANG  a. 

FangleSS  (pse-rjles),  a.  [f.  PANG  si.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  pang. 

iSiic  BYRON  To  Thyrzaiv,  Death  for  thee  Prepared  a  light 
and  pangless  dart.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  4  So  brought 
she  forth  her  child  Pangless. 

Hence  Pa'nglessly  adv. 

1877  PATMORE  Unknown  Eros  Proem,  The  furiously  gibber, 
ing  corse  Shakes,  panglessly  convuls'd,  and  sightless  stares. 

Pa-ng-llke,  a.  [f.  PANG  sb.  +  -LIKE.]  Like 
or  befitting  a  pang. 

a  1586  SIDNEV  Arcadia  iv.  (1629)  412  With  pang-like  erones 
and  gastly  turning  of  his  eyes,  immediately  all  his  limmes 
stiffened,  and  his  eyes  fixed. 

Pangolin  (pa^gon-lin).  Also  9  pen-,  [a. 
Malay  £JjW$  peng-goling  roller,  f,  peng-  deno- 
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minative  +goling  to  roll,  in  reference  to  its  power 
of  rolling  itself  up.  The  Malays  distinguish  peng- 
goling  sisik  scaly  pengolin,  from  peng-goling  ram- 
but  hairy  pangolin  (Marsden).]  An  edentate 
mammal  of  the  genus  Manis,  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  greater  part  of  whose  body  is  covered 
with  homy  scales;  a  scaly  ant-eater.  The  name 
originally  belongs  to  Manis  Javaniats,  a  native 
of  Java,  etc.  ;  but  has  been  extended  to  Indian 
and  African  species,  of  which  there  are  several. 

[1734  SEBA  Thesaur.  Rer.  Natural.  I.  88  Javanensibus  et 
aliis  populis  orientalibus  Fanggoeling,  quae  vox  Convohtto- 
rein  notat.]  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  468  The 
Pangolin,  which  has  been  usually  called  the  scaly  lizard, 
..is  about  three  or  four  feet  long.  1822  SIR  T.  S.  RAFFLES 
in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XIII.  249  Pangolin  Sisik  or  Tangilin* 
..of  Sumatra.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  188  The  Pangolins 
are  slow  in  motion,and  live  on  worms  and  insects,  especially 
termites  and  ants.  1893  SELOUS  Trim.  S.  E.  Africa  108  The 
curious  ant-eaters  (earth  pigs  and  pangolins)  are  probably 
relics  of  an  earlier  fauna. 

tPangony,  -ie.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pangoni-us 
(Pliny),  a.  Gr.  Tra-yycui'ios,  i.  e.  all-angled.]  Name  of 
an  unidentified  precious  stone  mentioned  by  Pliny  : 
in  1 8th  c.  employed  by  some  as  a  class-name. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pangonie, . .  a  kinde  of  precious  stone,  so 
called  from  its  multitudes  of  Angles.  1692  COLES,  Pangonie, 
. .  a  precious  stone  with  very  many  comers.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Siippl.,  Pangonia,  ..The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  single- 
pointed,  or  imperfect  crystals,  composed  of  dodecangular  or 
twelve-planed  columns,  terminated  by  twelve-planed  pyra- 
mids, and  the  whole  body,  therefore,  made  up  of  twenty 
four  planes.  Of  this  genus  there  are  only  three  known 
species:  i.  A  brownish- white  one,  with  a  long  pyramid. 
This  is  found  in  Silesia  and  Bohemia ; . .  and  is  esteemed 
a  very  valuable  crystal. 

Pan-Gothic  to  Pangymnasticon :  see  PAN-. 

f  Pa-nguts.  Obs.     [app.  f.  PAN-  all  +  guts.'] 

1617  MINSHEO  Ductor,  A  Panguts, .  .an  vnweldie  Drossel 
nothing  but  guts.  1658  PHILLIPS^  A  Panguts  (as  it  were  all 
guts),  a  drossel,  a  gor belly,  an  unwieldy  fellow.  1704  COCKER, 
Ptingnt,  or  Paunchgut,  a  huge  fat  bellied  fellow.  1773  ASH, 
Pangitts  {s.  a  low  word),  a  fat  hulky  lazy  fellow. 

II  Panlia'gia.  rare.  Gr.  Ch.  Also  Fanagia. 
[a.  Gr.  nara-yia,  fern,  of  •navayios  all-holy.]  A  title 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church ;  the  All-holy. 

{1686  B.  RANDOLPH  Pres.  St.  Morea  13  Many  People  came 
from  the  City  of  Zant  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  Panaija 
there.]  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  (1825)  II.  59  The 
picture  of  the  Panagra,  or  Virgin  Mary,  in  Mosaic,  on  the 
cieling  of  the  recess.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  e,  Mod.  Gr.  I.  n.  iii. 
314  The  Parthenon  which  had  been  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  Panbagia,  or  Blessed  Virgin.  1903  G.  F.  ABBOTT  in 
Daily  Chron.  16  June  3/1  A  small  table,  .placed  under  the 
lamp  which  burns  in  front  of  the  icon  of  the  Panhagia. 

Panhandle  (pse-n,hae:nd'l).  [f.  PAN  sb}-  + 
HANDLE.]  The  handle  of  a  pan  ;  hence  in  U.  S. 
a  denomination  for  a  narrow  prolongation  of  a 
State  or  Territory  extending  between  two  others, 
e.  g.  the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia.  Also  atlrib. 

1888  Missouri  Republican  (U.  S.)  24  Feb.  ( Farmer  Ameri- 
canisms'], The  Panhandle  of  Texas  offers  desirable  homes  to 
amillionof  people.at  anominal  price.  1890  Cent.  Dict.s.v., 
The  Panhandle  of  Idaho;  the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia, 
projecting  northward  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Pannarmonic  (pn;:nna-im^-nik),  a.  [f.  PAN- 
all  +  HARMONIC:  cf.  next.]  a.  Adapted  to  all 
the  '  harmonies '  or  musical  modes,  b.  Universally 
harmonic,  harmonizing  with  all. 

187^  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  274  We  shall  not  want 
multiplicity  of  notes  or  a  panharmonic  scale.  1886  FARRAR 
Hist.  Interpretation  iv.  236  St.  Augustine.. demanded  that 
all  interpretation  should  be  panharmonic. 

So  Panharmo  nicon,  a  mechanical  musical 
instrument  of  the  orchestrion  type,  invented  by 
J.  N.  Maelzel  in  1800. 

1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  f,  Gain  in.  x.  381  The  whole 
congregation  was  as  though  one  vast  instrument  or  Pan- 
harmonicon,  moving  all  together.  1879  Grove's  Diet.  Mus. 
II.  194  Maelzel.  .devoted  himself  to  constructing  an  auto- 
maton instrument  of  flutes,  trumpets,  drums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings  struck  by  hammers.  . .  His  next  machine 
was  the  Panharmonicon,  . .  with  clarinets,  violins  and  cellos 
added. 

t  Fanharmouy  (pasnha-jmoni).  Obs.  [f.  PAN- 
•f  HARMONY  ;  after  Gr.  mvappovtos  all-harmoni- 
ous.] Universal  or  general  harmony. 

1651  COLLIER  tr.  Comenius'  Patteme  Univ.  Knowl.  52 
Pansophy  by  its  owne  desirable  Panarmony,  or  generall 
agreement  will  be  fit  and  convenient. 

Panhellenic  (pamihelfnik,  -e-nik),  a.  [f. 
PAN-  i  +  HELLENIC  ;  after  Gr.  iravi AAijwos  of  or 
pertaining  to  all  the  Greeks,  navi\Xr)vfs  all  the 
Hellenes,  the  united  Greeks.]  Of,  concerning,  or 
representing  all  men  of  Greek  race  (including  in 
ancient  times  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia,  Sicily, 
Italy,  etc. ;  in  modern  times,  the  Greeks  living  in 
the  Turkish  dominions,  in  Crete,  etc.). 

1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xlvii,  The  schemes  of  Pericles  were 
..eminently  Pan-Hellenic.  1853  Ibid.  Ixxii,  Athens  had 
never  had  the  power  of  organizing  any  such  generous  Pan- 
hellenic combination, 

Paiihellenism  (psenhe'leniz'm).  [f.  PAN-  i  + 
HELLENISM,  or  Gr.  Trace \\rpxs  +  -ISM  :  see  prec.] 
The  idea  or  plan  of  a  political  union  of  all  Greeks ; 
the  Panhellenic  spirit  and  aims. 
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1860  ['  Remembered  in  spoken  use  in  Oxford1  (Prof.  By- 
water).!  1874  r'lSKK  Outl.  L a smic  Philos.  u.  xviii.  II.  205  The 
struggle  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  patriotism,  - 
between  the  two  feelings  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Pan- 
Hellenism  and  Autonumism.  1884  J.  T.  HKNT  in  Macw. 
J/</c.  '  '•  1.  4-'o/2  A  secret  society  which  was  the  backbone 
of  I'anlidleniMn. 

So  Paiihe  llenist,  one  who  favours  Panhel- 
lenism. 

1882  iti  OGILVIE  linper.  Diet.  1900  Pilot  2  Sept.  263/1 
There  is  an  aloofness  that  lies  deeper  down  in  his  [tne 
Cretan's)  nature  than  any  pan-Hellenist  piety. 

PanhidrosistuPanhystereetomy:  see  PAN-. 

Panial,  variant  of  PANELE  Obs. 

Panic  (pa."nik),  si'.1  Also  5-6  -yk(e,  6-7  -ik(o, 
-ioke,  6-9  -iok ;  6  pannycke,  9  -iok.  [ad.  L. 
fiiiiictim,  in  It.  panico,  V.  panic.']  A  grass  or 
graminaceous  plant :  originally  applied  to  Pani- 
cum  italicum  of  Linnaeus  (Setaria  italica  of  later 
botanists),  otherwise  called  Italian  Millet,  largely 
cultivated  in  Southern  Europe,  etc. ;  also  extended 
to  other  species  of  the  genus  Panicum  and  its  sub- 
genera,  many  of  which  are  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  cereal  grains. 

Panicum  is  a  very  extensive  genus ;  Steudel  describes  850 
species,  grouped  under  eighteen  sections,  many  of  these  being 
distinct  genera  with  other  authors.  (Treas.  Bot.). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  iv.  50  Panyk  &  mylde  in  hoot  & 
drie  is  sowe  As  now.  1555  EDEN  Decades  260  Of  Moscouia 
. .  the  fieldes  beare  . .  also  mylle  and  panyke  whiche  the 
Italians  taule  Melica.  1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  76  b,  Panic 
isofthekynde  of  pulses,  and  in  lykenes  lyke  vnto  millet. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  I.  Ivi.  78  There  be  sundrie  sorts  of 
Panick.  Ibid.,  The  Panick  of  India  groweth  vp  like  Millet. 
1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  vii.  14  Saffron, 
Mill,  Millet,  Panick,  Amilcorne,  Spelt-corn,  Garences.  173* 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  i.  251  Panick,  aperient,  boild 
with  Milk.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  Wks.  1838  IX.  378  note, 
The  Hermit  took  a  loaf. .  made  of  pannick  and  of  rye.  1852 
BADGER  Nestorians  I.  214  Three  kinds  of  millet  or  pannick 
..make  the  bread-flour  in  general  use. 

b.  altriti.  and  Comb.,  as  panic-bread,  -seed; 
panic-grass,  any  grassy  species  of  Panicum,  as 
P.  (Echinochloa)  Crus-galli,  a  weed  of  cultivated 
and  waste  ground  in  England. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Panojo,  pannycke  seede,  Pan- 
nicttlti.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char,  n.  iv.  73  Panic-Grass. 

-1  W.  JOHNSTON  tr.  Bakmann's  Invent.  II.  2,  " 


wont  to  do.     1835  HOOKER  Brit.  Flora  I.  43  Panicn 
Crus-galli,  Loose  Panick-grass. 

Panic(poe-nik),a.  and  sb?  Forms:  7-  panic  ; 
also  7  ique,  -ik,  7-8  -iok,  pauniok,  -io.  [a.  F. 
paniqite  adj.  (i  sth  c.  in  Littre)  =  It.panico  (Florio) ; 
ad.  Gr.  van/tot  adj.  of  or  for  Pan,  groundless  (fear), 
whence  Ttaviitov  neut.  sb.  panic  terror,  a  panic. 

'  Sounds  heard  by  night  on  mountains  and  in  vallies  were 
attributed  to  Pan,  and  hence  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  cause 
of  any  sudden  and  groundless  fear '  (Liddell  and  Scott). 
Stories  more  or  less  elaborated,  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
the  expression,  are  found  in  Plutarch's  Lives  (Langhorne's 
tr.  (1870)  II.  701/2),  ?<Aytuuu'Stratagems(m'ttm  Ci6o  A.  D.| 
cf.  Potter  Greece  III.  ix.),  etc.] 

A.  adj.  (Now  often  viewed  as  attrib.  use  of  B.) 
L   In  panic  fear,  terror,  etc.  :    Such   as  was 

attributed  to  the  action  of  the  god  Pan  :  •=  B.  2. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  425  Sudden  foolish  frights, 
without  any  certeine  cause,  which  they  call  Panique  Ter. 
rores.  Ikid.  1293  All  sudden  tumults  and  troubles  of  the 
rcullitude  and  common  people,  be  called  Panique  affrights, 
1647  WARD  Simp.  Cotlerii,  I  hope  my  feares  are  but  panick. 
1605  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  241  That  great  Army  .. 
were  put  into  that  pannick  fear  that  they  were  shamefully 
put  to  flight.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Cock  *  Fox  731  Ran 
cow  and  calf  and  family  of  hogs,  In  panique  horror  of 
pursuing  dogs.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  II-  7°i/» 
A  panic  fear  ran  through  the  camp.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom. 
AMt/.  (1865)  II.  xiv.  134  A  sound  of  panic  dread  to  the 
populations  of  Italy. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resulting  from  a  panic ;  ex- 
hibiting unreasoning,  groundless,  or  excessive  fear. 
'74»  in  Johnsons  Debates  Part.  (1787)  I.  386  The  tumults 
of  ambition  in  one  place,  and  a  panic  stillness  in  another. 
1824  GALT  Rothelan  II.  in.  vii.  70  He  cried,  with  a  shrill 
and  panic  voice,  for  Shebak. 

1 2.  Of  noise,  etc. :  Such  as  was  attributed  to  Pan. 
a  1661    HOLYDAY    Juvenal    170  Which  . .  they   thought 

it  be  prevented  by  making  a  loud  and  panick  noise  with 
brasen  ve»sels. 

1 3.  Universal,  general.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

"n1"1-  l  UI  LE«  Worthies  xxiv.  (1662)  77  Seeing  sometimes 
a  Pannick  silence  herein. 

4.  (cap.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Pan:  as, 
Bacchic  and  Panic  figures.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

B.  sb.-    [=  mod.  F.  une panitfuf.'} 

1 1.  Contagious  emotion  such  as  was  ascribed  to 
the  Influence  of  Pan.  Obs. 

1627  tr.  Baton's  Life  ,y  Death  (1651)  15  Seeing  Pan  was 

jod,  we  may  conceive,  that  all  Things  about  them 

»ere  Famcks  [L.  Ptutica  adj.],  and  vaine,  and  subject  to 

s.    1708  SHAVTOB.  Charact.  (1711)  I.  i.  ii.  15  We  may. . 

every  1  asston  Pannick  which  is  rais'd  in  a  Multitude,  and 

convey  d  by  Aspect,  or  .is  it  were  by  Contact  or  Sympathy. 

fit.    16    I  here  are   many  Pannicks  in   Mankind,  besides 

merely  that  of  Fear.     Ami  thus  is  Religion  also  Pannick. 

*•  (  panic  fear,  terror,  etc. ;  see  A.  i)  :  A  sudden 
and  excessive  feeling  of  alarm  or  fear,  usually 
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affecting  a  body  of  persons,  originating  in  some 
real  or  supposed  danger  vaguely  apprehended,  and 
leading  to  extravagant  or  injudicious  efforts  to 
secure  safety.  (With  and  without  a  and//.) 

1708  SHAFTESB.  Charact.  (i?ii)  1. 1.  ii.  ,5The  Uncertainty 
of  what  they  fear'd  made  their  Fear  get  greater.  ..And  this 
was  what  in  after-times  men  call'd  a  Pannick.  1709  S  i  >  KI.K 
Tatler^o.  18  p6The  Approach  of  a  Peace  strikes  i 
thro'  our  Armies,  tho'  that  of  a  Battle  could  never  do  it. 
1818  JAS.  UJULOrit,  Imiia  II.  iv.  viii.  277  The  General., 
fulfilled  the  fondest  wishes  of  Hyder,  by  taking  the  panic, 
and  running  away  from  the  army.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expt. 
II.  xil.  123  Parental  instinct  was  mastered  by  panic.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  v.  375  An  unaccountable  panic 
seized  on  all  men.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xxii.  382  Qesar'i 
soldiers  were  seized  with  panic. 

b.  spec.  A  condition  of  widespread  apprehension 
in  relation  to  financial  and  commercial  matters, 
arising  in  a  time  of  monetary  difficulty  or  crisis, 
and  leading  to  hasty  and  violent  measures  to 
secure  immunity  from  possible  loss,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  cause  financial  disaster. 

'757  HARRIS  Coins  31  No  alteration  can  be  made  in  the 
standard  of  money  without  ..  producing  ..  distrusts  and 
panics.  1826  C.  KNIGHT  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  VIII.  xi.  195 
This  pecuniary  crisis  [in  1825].  .universally  obtained  the 
name  of 'The  Panic'.  1826  T.  ATTWOOD  27  Feb.  in  Life 
viii.  (1885)  104  Smith,  Payn  and  Smith,  and  Barclays  have 
had  last  week  very  sharp  runs  upon  them.  In  many  Country 
Towns  also  these  pleasant  '  panics '  have  prevailed.  1863 
FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  HI.  xi.  (1876)  442  Commercial  panics 
are  caused^by  a  reckless  employment  of  credit. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  panic  or  panics ;  resulting  from  panic. 

1884  GIFFEN  in  Pall  Mall  C.  19  Dec.  4/1  The  appreciation 
..was  one  not  to  be  regarded  with  a  panic  feeling.  1894 
Daily  News  12  July  y  j  The  Bill. . .  as  a  pure  panic  measure, 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  general  estimate  of  the  gravity  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  it. 
•  b.  Comb,  (often  not  distinctly  separable  from 
attrib.  use),  as  panic-cry,  -cure,  -dread,  -flight, 
-master;  panic-driven,  -like,  -pale,  -stunned adjs. ; 
panic-monger,  one  who  endeavours  to  bring  about 
or  foster  a  panic,  esp.  on  a  political,  social,  or 
financial  question ;  an  alarmist :  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium; hence panic-mongering;  panic-stricken, 
-struck  a.,  stricken  with  panic;  so  panic-strike  v. 
1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixxii.  301  The  old  "panic-cry 
about  a  Scots  invasion.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  II.  xviii,  When  he  has  . .  scattered  your  whole 
party  in  a  "panic-flight.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <V 
Mining  227  This  produced  a  "panic-like  consternation.  1793 
H.  WALPOLK  Lett.,  to  Miss  Kcrrys  7  Oct.  (1846)  VI.  49.1  The 
*Danic-master-generaI.  1849  COBDEN  SpeecJus  8  Those 
d  "panic-mongers  whom  I  will  never 


forgive.  1894  LD.  WOLSELEY  Life  MarlboroHgh^  II.  14 
Sunderland  succeeded  in  pursuading  James  that  Lewis  X I  V's 
warnings  were  those  of  the  '  panic-monger '.  1886  Times 
30  Mar.  12/1  This  "panicmongering  has  had  the  effect  of 
suggesting  strikes  and  rioting.  1883  G.  MEREDITH  Poems 
ff  Lyrics  143  How  bold  when  skies  are  blue ;  When  black 
winds  churn  the  deep,  how  "panic-pale.  1798  LADY  HUNTER 
in  Jrnl.  Sir  M.  //««/w(i8g4f  122  Our  formidable  appearance 
"panic-struck  them,  and  they  were  moving  off*.  1898  HENDER- 
SON Stonewall  Jackson  I.xi.  448  They  need  only  a  movement 
on  the  flank  to  panic-strike  them.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick 
xxy,  The  Moors,  confused  and  captainless.  And  "panic- 
stricken,  vainly  seek  to  escape  The  inevitable  fate.  1859 
W.  COLLINS^?,  of  Hearts  (187^)  19  Owen  and  I  looked  at 
one  another  m  panic-stricken  silence.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad 
130  A  panic-struck  and  turbulent  council.  1791  COWPER 
Iliad  XYI.  983  *Panic-stunn'd  he  stood. 

Hence  Pa'nic  v.  trans.,  to  affect  with  panic 
(nonce-wd.} ;  Pa'nlofol  a., '  full  of  panic,  fearful'. 

1827  HOOD  Ifcro  <$•  Leander  xlii,  The  crew  ..  Struck  pale 
and  panick 'd  by  the  billows'  roar.  1846  WORCESTER,  Panic- 
fttl  (cites  C.  B.  Brown). 

Fanical  pariukal),rt.  rare.    [f.  as  prec.  + -AL.] 

1.  —  PANIC  a.  I. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rent..  Poems  j  Chaucer  our  English  Homer 
in  the  description  of  the  sodaine  stirre  and  Panicall  feare 
when  Chanteclere  the  cocke  was  caried  away  by  Reynold 
the  Foxe.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Shipmate  Louise  xx.  128 
Was  ever  panical  terror  more  incomparably  suggested  ? 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  PAN  :  =  PANIC  a.  4. 
1794  T.  TAYLOR  Pausanias'  Descr.  Greece  III.  235  The 

Sun  produces  Angelical,  Demoniacal,  Heroical,  Nymphical, 
Panical,  and  such-like  powers. 

Fanically  (pae-mkaliO.iKfo.  [f.prec.  +  -LY2.] 
With  panic-like  fear. 

1882  STEVENSON  Merry  Men  v.  (1887)  55  Had  the  sea  been 
a  lake  of  living  flames,  he  could  not  have  shrunk  more 
panically  from  its  touch. 

Panicky  (pse-niki),  a.  colloq.  [f.  PANIC  si.2 
+  -T.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by 
a  tendency  to,  panic  ;  subject  to  panic ;  unreason- 
ably or  excessively  apprehensive;  said  esp.  in 
reference  to  commercial  and  financial  matters. 

1869  Echo  12  Oct.,  Hence  the  delays,  mystification,  and 
consequent  panicky  results.     x88a  Sf.  James's  Gas.  13  Feb.. 
Wheat  fell  on  Saturday,  and  the  wheat  market  is  described 
as  being  '  panicky '.     1900  Scotsman  2  June  8/3  All  of  a 
sudden  he  made  a  panicky  speech  in  the  House  of  _Lords    ! 
which  was  held  by  the  panicky  newspapers  to  justify  all    j 
that  they  had  said. 

Panicle1  (parnik'l).  Bot.    Also  6-9  pannicle. 
[ad.L.  panicnla  (-tu'u/a),  dim.  of  panus  a  swelling, 
an    ear  of   millet.]      A    compound    inflorescence, 
usually  of  the  racemose  type,  in  which  some  of  the    j 
pedicels  branch  again   or   repeatedly,  forming  a   | 


PANION. 

loose  and  irregularly  spreading  cluster,  as  in  oati 
and  many  grasses. 

1S97  GMARDIJ  Herbal  i.  Ui.  4  The  buihie  top,  with  hi. 
long  feather-like  puinicles  do  resemble  the  common  Reedt 
179*  MA«IA  KIOOELL  y<y.  Madeira  98  The  bloMonu  i 
duposed  in  a  pannicle,  or  diffused  spike.  1831  Vtt.  .'•"til. 
food  120  When  millet  u  ripe,  the  panicles  «rc  cut  off  near 
to  the  top  of  the  walk.  1*72  OLIVE.  Elem.  Rot.  \.  i.  83  An 
inflorescence  which  branches  irregularly,  like  that  of  Bramble 
Hone  Chestnut,  and  most  Grasses,  U  called  a  panicle 

t  Panicle  ^.  Obs.  -  PANIC  sb.i 

1006  PUCHAM  Graphic,  (,612)  I35  September  in  his  left 
hand  a  handful  of  iflllet,  Gates  and  Panicle.  1656  W  D 
tr.  Comenituf  Gate  Lai.  Unl.  I  92.  31  Oau,  Kice.  Millet' 
Panicle,  Beech-wheat.  [Johnsons  example  from  Miller  is 
erroneous,  M.'s  entry  is  Panicum,  Panic  (etc.).) 

Panicle,  obs.  form  of  PANKICLE. 

Fanicled  (parnik'ld),  a.  [f.  PANICLE  '  +  -KD  2.] 
Arranged  in  form  of  a  panicle ;  paniculate ;  fur- 
nished with  or  bearing  a  panicle  or  panicles. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  84  Fair  panicled  corn  or  benl.grass 
1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tr.  267/1  Flowers  panicled 
about  the  ends  of  the  branches.  1830  LINDLEV  A'af.  Syst. 
Bot.  392  Arranged  in  a  spiked,  racemed,  or  Jianicled  manner 

Fanicono 


_  ^  ).  Alsopani'- 

cograph.  [f.  PAN-  +  ICONOOBAPH.]  (See  quot) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1602/1  Panicograph,  a  mode 
of  obtaining  printing-plates  direct  from  a  subject  or  ttansfer 
by  applying  it  to  the  face  of  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  building 
up  a  printing  surface  in  relief  corresponding  to  the  design 
transferred.  1800  On/.  l>icl.,  Paniconograph.  IOM  Wuisn  K 
Suppl.,  Paniconograph,  .  .  a  photozincograph. 

So  Pani  conogra  phic,  -Icoffra-phlc  a.,  pertain- 
ing or  related  to  paniconography  ;  Panlcono  - 
graphy,  a  name  given  to  a  process  for  obtaining 
printing-plates  directly  from  a  design  or  transfer, 
by  producing  the  design  in  relief  on  a  zinc  plate  ; 
photozincography. 

1854  Chaml.  Jrnl.  I.  69  There  is  a  paneiconographic  pro- 
cess—a long_  name,  which  seems  to  imply  a  power  of  copying 
or  reproducing  any  or  all  kinds  of  engravings.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  Paniconographic,  Pankonography. 

Paniculate  (pani-kirflA),  a.  [ad.  mod.  L. 
pdniculat-us,  f.  panicula  PANICLE'  +  -ATE2.] 
Arranged  in  a  panicle  ;  panicled. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II.  s.v.,  A  Plant  is  said  to  \xflorikus 
paniculatis,  i.  e.  with  paniculate  Flowers,  when  it  bears  a 
great  Number  of  Flowers  standing  upon  long  Foot-Stalks, 
issuing  on  all  Sides  from  the  middle  Stalk.  17*0  J.  LEE 
Introd.  Bot.  111.  xxi.  (1765)  217  Paniculate,  with  the  Flowers 
in  Panicles.  1846  DANA  Zcvph.  (1848)  578  Incurvate, 
paniculate  in  a  plane,  subtripinnate.  1877-84  F.  £.  HULMK 
Wild  Ft.  p.  vi,  The  inflorescence  paniculate. 

Hence  Pani'culately  adv. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Fl.  306  Scapes  .  .  panii-n  lately  branched. 

Fani'cnlated,  a.  rare.    [See  -ED  -'.J  =prec. 

1719  QI-INCY  Med.  Diet,  (i  726)  349/2  Such  are  call'd  Panni- 
culated  Plants.  1860  TYAS  Wild  Ft.  117  St.  John's  wort.— 
The  inflorescence  is.  .  branched  in  paniculatcd  clusters. 

Pani-culato-,  comb,  form  of  mod.L.  panicu- 
lat-us,  panicnlately,  paniculate  and  —  . 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  582  Sparingly  ramose,  above  paniculato- 
corymbose.  Ibid.  666  Paniculato-ramose,  branches  terete. 

Panidiomorphic,Panidro8i8,etc.  :  see  PAN-. 

Panier,  variant  of  PANNIER. 

Paniflable,  a.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  panifial>le,  !. 
panijler.']  Capable  of  being  made  into  bread. 

1849  Lond.  Jrnl.  io  Mar.  8  An  ingenious  instrument, 
called  .  .  the  alevrometer,  the  purpose  of  which  U  to  indicate 
the  panifiable  properties  of  wheat  flour. 

Panification  (pa?nifik^i-Jsn).  [a.  V.panijica- 
tion  (J>.  des  pommes  detcrre,  1781  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
noun  of  action  f.  panifier  to  make  into  bread.] 
The  making  into  bread  ;  conversion  into  the  sub- 
stance of  bread,  esp.  as  a  chemical  process. 

1779  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  100/1  It  is  from  this  very 
simple  operation  that  the  whole  fabrication  of  potatoe- 
bread  depends;  without  it,  no  panification.  1818  COLE- 
BROOKE  Import  Colonial  Corn  129  Whether  the  panification 
of  the  meal  of  rye  or  barley  .  .  be  complete.  1854  Fraser's 
Mag.  L.  326  See  the  blessed  idea  of  Christian  communion.. 
degraded  into  a  mere  act  of  divine  panification  1  1886  JAGO 
Chemistry  of  Wheat,  Flour  ff  Bread  314  Summing  up 
the  changes  produced  in  panification  —  they  are  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  the  sugar,  softening  and  partial  peptonising 
of  the  albuminoids,  ana  a  limited  diastasis  of  the  starch  by 
the  albuminoids  so  changed. 

fPa-niflce.  Obi.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pinifcitim 
making  of  bread,  anything  baked,  f.  panis  bread. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  panifice  '  bread-making,  .  .  also  bread  ' 
(Cotgr.).]  (See  quot.  1656.) 

1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Panifice,  .  .  the  craft  of  baking  or 
making  Bread  ;  also  Bread  it  self,  or  a  Loaf  of  Bread.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  398  These  animalls  do  not  expose 
their  panifice  to  the  injuryes  of  the  aire  and  Heavens.  1658 
in  PHILLIPS. 

Panigerick(e,-gery,etc.,obs.ff.P.\HEorBic,etc. 

Panikelle,  obs.  form  of  PASMCLE. 

Panime,  obs.  form  of  PATNIM. 

t  Pa'nion.  Obs.  Also  6  panyon.  [Shortened 
from  COMPANION.]  -  COMPANION,  mate,  fellow. 

i«3  T.  WILSON  Rhtt.  sp  Whether  he  be  a  gamester,  an 
alehouse  haunter,  or  a  panion  among  ruffians.  1581  J.  BILL 
tf  addon's 


, 

n's  Anta.  Osor.  406  b,  Loe  here  a  very  pl««Hnl 
panion   and    Maistcr  of  his   Ane      15*9  NA-I. 
Months  Min.lt  Wks.  (Grosarl)  I.  165  These  FaiuoDS  *" 
ing  all   imxlestie,  and   rejecting  al  reason.     i59»  «• 
Dtf.  C:»,'ir_  Catching  Wks.  (Grown)  XI.  Bo  He  w»s  a  lund 
of  Scholaslical  panyon. 

- 


PANIOT. 

Pan-Ionian,  Pan-Ionic:  see  PAN-  i. 

fPa-niot.  Oi>s.  rare.  [a.  OF.  faniot  (1282  in 
Godef.),  i.pan  cloth.]  Covering;  horse-cloth. 

1310  Ace.  Exors  T.  Bp.  of  Exeter  (Camden)  6  De  iljs. 
\')d.  de  iy  pecis  de  panyot  debili  venditis. 

Fanisc,  panisk  (parnisk).  Mythol.  [ad.  Gr. 
imvlaic-os,  L.  Panisc-us,  dim.  of  Hdt>,  PAN  sb.2~\  A 
little  Pan ;  an  inferior  deity  representing  or  attend- 
ing on  Pan.  Hence  Fani-sca  as  feminine  of  this. 

1604  B.  JONSON  Penates,  The  Paniskes,  and  the  Siluanes 
rude.  1850  LF.ITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art(ed.  2)  §  361. 
448  A  pamsca  at  the  music  of  Apollo  opens  her  mouth  wide. 
Ibid.  §  387.  501  A  good-natured  panisc  plucks  a  thorn  from 
the  foot  of  a  satyr. 

Panieic  (psenai-sik),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PAN-  all 
+  Gr.  la-os  equal  +  -1C.]  Relating  to  a  social  state 
in  which  all  are  equal ;  —  PANTISOCEATIO. 

1864  BLACKMORE  Clara  Vanghan  Ixii,  Platonic  no  doubt, 
and  panisic,  but  not  altogether  adapted  to  double  entry. 
1887  —  Springhaven  (ed.  4)  II.  vii.  76  A  meek  salutation 
which  proved  his  panisic  ideas  to  be  not  properly  wrought 
into  his  system  as  yet. 

Panislani  (pseni-slam,  -isla-m).  [f.  PAN-  i  + 
ISLAM.]  All  Islam ;  (the  conception  of)  a  union 
of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

1883  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  57  Panislam  must  be  crushed  by  a 
new  crusade. 

So  Panislamic,  -Islamic  (-islarmik,  -isla'mik), 
of  or  pertaining  to  all  Islam,  or  to  a  union  of  all 
Mohammedans.  Fan!  slamism,  the  Panislamic 
aspiration. 

1881  Times  22  Dec.  9  Some  encouragement  being  given  in 
Egypt  to  the  Panislamic  dreams  of  the  present  Sultan. 
1883  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  62  The  phantom  of  a  Panislamic 
league.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  93/1  The  most  famous, 
after  the  Pan-Islamic  pilgrimages,  are  the  great  Shiite 
sanctuaries.  i88z  Echo  29  Aug.  1/5  In  order  to  oppose  the 
advancing  aggression  of. .'  Pan-Islamism  '. 

Pani-vorous,  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  panis  bread  : 
see  -VOKOUS.]  Devouring  or  feeding  upon  bread. 

1830  in  MAUNDER  Treas.  Knovjl.    1848  in  CRAIG. 

Panjandrum  (pa;n|dz,a;-ndr»m).  In  origin, 
a  nonsense  word  (simulating  compounds  of  PAN-, 
and  burlesquing  a  title),  occurring  in  the  farrago 
of  nonsense  composed  by  S.  Foote  to  test  the 
memory  of  old  Macklin,  who  had  asserted  that  he 
conld  repeat  anything  after  once  hearing  it. 

i?5S  FOOTE  in  g.  Rev.  (1854)  XCV.  516  And  there  were 
present  the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblillies,  and  the  Garyulies, 
and  the  Grand  Panjandrum  himself,  with  the  little  round 


round  button  at  the  top '. 

Hence  a.  A  mock  title  for  an  imaginary  or 
mysterious  personage  of  much  power,  or  a  per- 
sonage of  great  pretensions:  a  self-constituted 
high  mightiness  or  magnifico ;  a  local  magnate  or 
official  of  grand  airs ;  a  pompous  pretender. 

[1825  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Harry  #  Lucy  Concl.  II.  46  He 
[the  gardener]  began  to  praise  his  carnations.  ..  One  he 
called .  . '  The  envy  of  the  world,  or  the  great  panjandrum  '.] 
a  1880  FrrzGERALD(Brewer),  He  was  the  Great  Panjandrum 
of  the  place.  1880  BREWER  Reader's  Hand-bk.  Allusions, 
Panjandrum  (The  Grand],  any  village  potentate  or  Brum- 
magem magnate.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Oct.  i  Wanting  to 
cut  a  fine  figure  in  high  life,  as  official  panjandrums  gener- 
ally do  want  1892  F.  HARRISON  in  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Sept. 
4/3,  I  do  not  think  the  future  of  Ireland  can  be  affected  by 
the  utterances  of  the  Panjandrum  of  Biblical  Science  and 
Scotch  Presbyterianism.  1896  A.  MORRISON  Child  of  the 
Jago  148  A  sudden  quacksalver,  a  Panjandrum  of  phi- 
lanthropy, who  undertook  to  abolish  poverty  and  sin.  1900 
Pall  Mall  G.  16  Feb.  3/2  So  will  the  great  British  public, 
even  though  it  may  scarcely  know  what  sort  of  a  Panjandrum 
a  Senior  Wrangler  is. 

b.  Official  and  ceremonial  fuss  or  formality. 

1883  NASMYTH  Autobiog.  xv.  281,  I  did  not  care  for  all  this 
panjandrum  of  punctiliousness. 

Pank  (psijk),  v.   dial.    intr.  To  pant. 

1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  v.  iii,  We  met  three  or  four 
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only  the  rational  is  truly  real.  (Generally  used 
with  an  implication  of  dissent  from  the  position  so 
characterized.)  Hence  Panlo-gical,  Panlogi  stic 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  panlogism. 

1871  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  4)  II.  619  By  Erdmann, 
Hegel's  system  is  happily  characterized  as  Panlogism  rather 
than  Pantheism,  since,  instead  of  presenting  the  universe  as 
the  evolution  of  God,  he  presents  it,  and  God  also,  as  the 
evolution  of  the  ^abstract  idea.  1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XX. 


pank  an1  blow. 

t  Pank,  sb.  Obs.    Of  uncertain  origin  and  sense. 

(1  he  date  seems  to  oppose  its  being  connected  with  prec. 
vb.,  as  a  collateral  form  of  PANT  3.8) 

ci43o  LYDG .  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  31  War  the  sick- 
nesse  that  called  is  the  Dank, . .  A  maladie  called  male  de 
Jlank,  A  bocche  that  nedeth  a  good  cirurgian. 

Pankin  (pse-n,kin).  Now  dial.  [f.PANrf.l  + 
-KIN  :  cf.  PANNIKIN.]  A  small  earthenware  pan 
or  jar;  also,  such  a  vessel  without  restriction  of 
size,  a  pancheon. 

1410  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  46  Also  ij  pankyns  &  a  posnet  of 
a  DOtell.  1533  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  19  To  Aves 
Phlhpps,  my  auntes  doughter,  a  pankyn.  1647-8  N.  Riding 
Rec.  (1887)  V.  o  Presented  for  stealing  an  earthen  pankin 
(Sii.).  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  Pankin 
any  small  earthen  jar.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange(\%tn) 
231  You  get  a  big  pankin,  .  .a  large  earthenware  jar. 

Panlogism  (pa:-nl0dgiz'm).  [ad.  mod.L. pan- 
logismiis,  f.  Gr.  itav-  all  +  \6yos  speech,  word, 
reason  :  see  -ISM.]  A  term  formed  by  J.  E.  Erd- 
mann (Deutsche  Speculation  scit  Kant  (1853)  II. 
853)  on  the  analogy  of  pantheismus,  to  describe 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  as  one  which  holds  that 


Panlogism,  a  term  applied  to  philosophic  systems  which 
make  thought  the  absolute — usually  to  the  system  of  Hegel. 

Pan-materialistic,  -melodicon,  etc. :  see 
PAN-  2. 

II  Panmixia  (paenmi-ksia).  Biol.  [mod.L.,  = 
Ger.panmixie  (Weismann),f.  Gr. nav-  all  + -/ufi'a, 
from  /u'£ is  mixing,  mingling ;  lit.  '  universal  or 
general  mingling '  (sc.  of  ancestral  qualities).] 

Weismann's  term  for  a  supposed  promiscuous 
reproduction  of  all  manner  of  ancestral  qualities  or 
tendencies,  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  natural 
selection  in  relation  to  organs  which  have  be- 
come useless  or  little  used,  and  tending  to  the 
degeneration  of  these  organs. 

1889  POULTON,  etc.  tr.  Weismann's  Ess.  Heredity  90  This 
suspension  of  the  preserving  influence  of  natural  selection 
may  be  termed  Panmixia,  for  all  individuals  can  reproduce 
themselves  and  thus  stamp  their  characters  upon  the  species, 
and  not  only  those  which  are  in  all  respects,  or  in  respect 
to  some  single  organ,  the  fittest,.. the  great  variability  of 
most  domesticated  animals  essentially  depends  upon  this 
principle.  1890  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Nature  27  Mar.  487/2 
The  doctrine  of  panmixia  is  this.  When  there  is  no  longer, 
owing  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  any  use  for  an  organ, 
it  will  cease  to  be  the  subject  of  natural  selection.  Con- 
sequently all  possible  variations  ..  will  have  (so  far  as  the 
now  lapsed  use  of  the  organ  is  concerned)  an  equal  chance. 
1895  MIVART  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.,  A  fortuitous  mixture 
of  ancestral  tendencies,  .called  panmixia. 

Pannaeh(e,  -ashe,  Pannada,  Pannal(l, 
obs.  ff.  PANACHE,  PANADA,  PANEL  rf.i 

HPannade.  Obs.  [obs.  F.  pannade  (Cotgr.), 
O¥.pennade,penade  (i5-i6thc.in  Godef.),  whence 
F.  panader  to  strut,  caper,  curvet.  Given  by 
Blount  in  an  entry  taken  verbally  from  Cotgrave 
and  repeated  in  most  of  the  Diets,  to  the  present 
day.  But  app.  never  in  Eng.  use.] 

[i6n  COTGR.,  Pannades,  the  curuettings,  prauncings,  or 
boumlings  of  lustie  horses.)  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pan- 
nodes  (Fr.),  the  curvettings,  prauncings,  or  boundings  of 
lusty  Horses.  1658-1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1721-  in  BAILEY. 
'75S  in  JOHNSON  citing  AINSWORTH.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

||Pa-nnag.  [Heb.  23S  pannag.~\  'Perhaps  a 
kind  of  confection '  (R.V.  margin). 

1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  They  traded  in  thy  market 
wheate  of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  and  honie,  and  oyle. 

Pannage  (pse-nedj).  Also  (4-5  pownage), 
6  pannadge,  6-9  panage,  (7  pawuage,  7-9 
paunage).  [a.  OF.  pasnage,  1272  in  Godef. 
(also  paasn-,  parti-,  paan-\  panage  (paisn-, 
pain-),pennage  (Godef.),  mod.F. panage,  in  med. 
L.  pasndticum,  pastinaticum -.—late  L.  postiond- 
ticum  (921  in  Du  Cange),  f.  pastion-em  feeding,  I 
pasturing,  ham  pascere,  past-urn  to  feed.] 

1.  Law.  a.  The  feeding  of  swine  (or  other  beasts)    j 
in  a  forest  or  wood  ;  pasturage  for  swine ;  b.  The 
right  or  privilege  of  pasturing  swine  in  a  forest ; 
c.  The  payment  made  to  the  owner  of  a  woodland 
for  this  right ;  the  profit  thus  accruing. 

[1217  Charter  of  Forest  ix,  Unusquisque  liber  homo  agistet 
boscum  suum  in  foresta  ..  et  habeat  pannagium  suum. 
1292  BRITTON  in.  vii.  §  5  Et  puis  soil  enquis  de  mel  et  de 
pannage  et  de  pesson  des  glans  des  noyz  et  de  autre  manere 
des  fructz.  1321-2  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  388/2  Pores  a  pesczer  ' 
en  temps  de  pestzon.  .santz  doner  pasnage.  1347-8  Ibid.  II. 
205/2  En  lieu  de  Disme  de  Pannage.]  1450  IKd.  V.  184/1 
All  maner  of  Grauntes . .  of  eny  Herbage  or  Pannage,  Fissh-  I 
yng,  Pasture  or  commyn  of  Pasture.  1461  Ibid.  476/1  A 
summe  of  money  called  custume  pannage  for  Swyne.  1405 
Act  n  Hen.  VII,  c.  33  1 10  The  office  of  kepyng  of  the 
Parke  of  Maylewyg  . .  with  the  Herbage  and  Pownage  of 
the  same.  1523  FITZHERB.  Stint,  viii.  (1539)  12  Also  it  is  to  be 
enquered  of  panage,  and  herbage.  1598  MANWOOD  Lawes 
Forest  xii.  §  i  (1615)  87/2  The  profile  of  the  Mast,  which  is 
called  Pawnage : . .  Pawnage  is  rather  the  money  that  is  re- 
ceiued  for  the  Agistment  of  the  Mast,  then  the  Mast,  or  the 
Agistment  it  selfe.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey 
in.  iv.  70  Immunities  and  Exemptions  from  Theolonie, 
Pontage, . .  Pannage,  Passage.  1770  HASTED  in  Phil.  Tram. 
LXI.  165  To  afford  pannage  for  so  large  a  number  as  1200 
hogs.  1878  Law  Rep.  7  Ch.  Div.  562  The  Plaintiff. .  claimed 
to  have. .a  right  of  pannage  or  common  of  pannage  for  his 
swine  commonable  in  the  forest.  1880  J.  WILLIAMS  Rights 
of  Common.  21  Nuts,  acorns,  the  mast  of  trees,  the  right  to 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  pannage. 

2.  concr.    Acorns,   beech-mast,  etc.,  on  which 
swine  feed. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  7  They  eten  mast  hawes  and 
swych  pownage.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  vi.  171  Mast, 
Acorn,  Pannage.  1713  E.  GIBSON  Codex  706  Acorns.. 
are  the  chief  of  those  things,  which  the  ancient  Laws  call 
Pannage.  1882  Atlu-nxum  19  Aug.  232  Herds  of  wild 
ponies  and  droves  of  wilder  pigs  thriving  on  the  pannage. 

trans/.  .647  WARD  Simple  Cobl.  28  What  useful!  supplies 
the  pannage  of  England  would  afford  other  Countries. 

Pannam, -urn  (pK-nam).   Thieves"  Cant.    Also 


PANNIER. 

7-8  panam.  [prob.  corrupt  form  of  L.  panem, 
ace.  of  pdnis  bread,  as  in  the  prayer  panem  no- 
strum da  nobis  hodie.']  Bread. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  83  Here  followyth  their  pelting 
speche.  ..  Pannam,  bread.  1609  DEKKEK  Lanthorn  f, 
Candlelight  ciij  b,  If  we  mawn'd  Pannam,  lap,  or  Ruff-peck 
1641  BROME  Jovial  Crew  II.  Wks.  1873  III.  388  Here's  Pan- 
num  and  Lap,  and  good  Poplars  of  Yarrum,  To  fill  up  the 
Crib,  and  to  comfort  the  Quarron.  a  1700  13.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Panam,  Bread.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am 
vi.  34  Bits  o'  mouldy  pannam.  attrib.  c  1742  in  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  II.  527  Tickets  to  be  had,  for  three  Megs 
a  Carcass  to  scran  their  Pannum-Boxes. 

II  Panne  (pan,  psen).  [F.  panne  (isth  c.  in 
Littre),  earlier pene,  penne,  pane  (i3th  c.\pimne 
(:4th  c.)  =  Pr.  penna,  pena,  OS  p.  pena,  med.L. 
panna  (1406  in  Du  Cange) ;  origin  uncertain  :  see 
PANE  it>.2~\  A  soft  kind  of  cloth  with  a  long  nap, 
resembling  velvet. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Panne, .  .worsted  plush  of  French 
manufacture.  1898  Daily  News  10  Dec.  6/3  Among  the  new 
materials  is  that  called  panne,  a  very  silky  make  of  cloth, 
almost  resembling  velvet  in  softness  of  surface.  1899  Westm. 
Gaz.  18  Sept.  4/1  We  see  her  in  a  dress  of  grey  panne. 

Panne,  obs.  form  of  PAN  j*.l  and  3. 

Pannel,  variant  of  PANEL,  PANELE. 

[Pannell,  v.  Only  found  in  the  following 
passage  :  app.  an  error  of  some  kind.  Editors 
have  conjectured  spanieled,  pantrred,  and  paged. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  q  Cl.  iv.  xii.  21  The  hearts  That  pannelled 
me  at  heeles,  to  whom  I  gaue  Their  wishes.] 

Fannery  (pse-nari).     [f.  PAN  j*.l  +  -BUY.] 

1.  The  making  of  salt  in  pans  :  see  PAN  sbl 
1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  470  The  pannery  here, 

or  the  right  of  salt-works,  depends  on  chancery-writ. 

2.  nonce-use.  Pans  collectively. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Apr.  7/2, 1  asked  the  manager .  .what 
he  thought  ofthenewpotteryand  pannery ;  he  said, '  Not 
much '. 

t  Fa'nnicle.  Obs.  Also  5  pauikelle,  panny- 
oele,  5-7  panicle,  6  panuycle,  -ickle,  -ikell, 
-ioule,  7  -ikle.  [a.  OF.  panicle,  pannicle,  ad.  L. 
pannicul-us  small  piece  of  cloth,  rag,  dim.  of 
pannus  cloth  ;  in  mod.F.  pannicule] 

1.  Anal.  A  membrane  or  membranous  structure 
in  an  animal  body,  as  the  peritoneum,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  and  esp.  the  panniculus  car- 
nosus  (fleshy  pannicle'),  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres 
lying  just  beneath  the  skin,  specially  developed  in 
some  quadrupeds. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  27  After  hem  come))  panniclis 
[Add.  MS.  pannyceles]—  bat  is  to  seie  smal  clooj),  bat  is 
nvaad  of  sutil  bredis  of  senewis,  veynes  &  arteries.  Ibid, 
marg.  panikelles.  Ibid.,  pe  panicle  of  be  heed  byndij) 
seuene  boones.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrtk  Mattkynde  i.  (1634) 
70  A  pannicle  springing  and  growing  forth  from  the  right 
seate  of  Peritoneum.  1562  B  ULLEYN  Bulwark,  Dial.  Soarnes 
40  The  rimme  or  pannicule,  whiche  from  out  foorthe, 
covereth  the  scalpe.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1337 
That  all  their  braines  should  be  contained  within  one  and 
the  same  membrane  or  pannicle.  1621  CRASHAW  Fiscus 
I'apalis  L  iv,  Also,  there  is  the  very  skinne  or  pannikle 
that  came  out  of  the  most  holy  body  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  her  sonne  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  his  birth,  brought 
with  him.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.,  The  fleshy  Pannicle. 
c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  i.  i.  (1738)  5  Underneath 
the  Skin  is  placed  the  fleshy  Pannicle,  which  is  Muscular. 
[1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  i.  19  The  power  which  many 
animals^  especially  horses,  possess  of  moving  or  twitching 
jtheir  skin  . .  is  effected  by  the  panniculus  carnosus.] 
U  b.  App.  misused  as  =  brain-pan,  skull. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  v.  23  He.  .Smote  him  so  rudely  on 
the  Pannikell,  That  to  the  chin  he  clefte  his  head  in  twaine. 

2.  Bot.   A  membranous  covering  in  plants,  as 
the  scales  investing  a  leaf-bud. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  iv.  §  17  Every  Bud,  besides  its 
proper  Leaves,  is  covered  with  divers  Leafy  Pannicles  or 
Surfoyls.  1736  H.  BROOKE  Univ.  Beauty  in.  403  The 
flowers'  forensic  beauties  now  admire,  The  impalement,  foli- 
ation, down,  attire,  Couch 'd  in  the  pannicle  or  mantling  veil. 

Pannicle,  variant  of  PANICLE. 

t  Fanni'CUlar,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pannicul-us, 
PANNICLE  +  -AR.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  '  pannicle '. 

'548-77  VICARY  Anat.  ix.  (1888)  81  The  tayle  gutte,  whose 
substance  is  panniculer. 

Panniell,  obs.  form  of  PANEL. 

Pannier  (pas-nisj),  sb.1  Forms :  4-7  panyer, 
4-  panier,  6  pannyer,  6-  pannier,  (also  4 
pauyar,  payngnier,  4-5  paner,  panyjer,  5 
panere,  -yere,  -Jer(e,  -jar,  -yher,  Sc.  pan^ell, 
6  paniar,  7  panniar,  -ard,  7-8  panyard,  -erd). 
[ME./a»z>r,  a.F.  panier  (in  I5th  c.  rarely  pannier} 
=  Pr.  panier,  Cat. /«»«-,  \\..paniere :— L.  panari-um 
bread-basket,  i.  pan-is  bread  :  see  -ARIUM.] 

1.  A  basket;  esp.  one  of  considerable  size  for 
carrying  provisions,  fish,  or  other  commodities;  in 
later  use  mostly  restricted  to  those  carried  by 
a  beast  of  burden  (usually  in  pairs,  one  on  each 
side,  slung  across  the  back),  or  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  or  woman. 

c  1300  Havclok  760  Gode  paniers  dede  he  make  . .  to  beren 
fish  mne.  1:1358  ffitr/iam  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  562,  j  par. 
de  Panyars  empt.  apud  London,  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame 
III.  849  Or  maken  of  these  [twigs]  panyers.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  21050  Vp-on  hyr  bed  a  gret  paner.  <:  1440 
Gcsta  Rom.  I.  xc.  414  (Add.  MS.)  All  thofe  I  solde  the  (ie 


PANNIER. 

fyshc,  I  solde  the  not  the  panycre.  1578  LVTE  Dodocns  iv. 
Iii.  5u  The  frayle  Rusho  ..  they  vse  to  make  figge  fraylcs 
and  panicrs  therwithall.  1598  HAKLUVT  Voy,  I.  448  (R.) 
ll.i^kct.-,  niiulc  tike  bakers  panniers.  1600  Ibid.  (1810)  III. 
389  Little  I'anivn.  made  of  Palme  leaves.  (11656  UNSIIKK 
Ann.  vi.  (1658)  272  Beasts  of ..  carriage,  some  for  pack- 
saddles,  and  some  for  pamii.ird*.  1727  GAY  Fabfcsi,  xxxvii. 
21  Betwixt  her  swaggmg  panniers'  load  A  farmer's  wife  to 
market  rode.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xxii,  A  costermonger 
with  his  donkey  and  a  pannier  of  cabbage.  1886  HALL 
CAINF.  Sim  of  Hagar ^1887)  I.  i.  i.  21  Mounted  on  a  pony 
that  carried  its  owner  on  a  saddle  immediately  below  its 
neck,  and  a  pair  of  panniers  just  above  its  tail. 
b.  The  amount  contained  by  a  pannier. 

1714  /->.  />'£.  Rates  43  Glass  in  Metal  per  Cart-load,  con- 
taining 4  Pannier*.     1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  I.  xi.  89  The 
gardener's  wife  . .  threw  . .  a  pannier  of  cones  upon  the  logs. 
C.  A  covered  basket  for  holding  surgical  instru- 
ments and  medicines  for  a  military  ambulance. 

(By  a  curious  blunder  this  was  explained  by  the  Secretary 
at  War  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  July,  1854,  ***  a 
horse  litter  or  ambulance  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  or 
wounded,  and  no  one  in  the  House  knew  any  better.  The 
error  is  repeated  in  Kinglake's  Crimea^ 

1854  SIDNEY  HEHBEKT  in  //««jar^  CXXXV.  719  Almost 
the  first  thing  upon  which  my  eye  glanced  was  forty  pair  of 
panniers,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick.  [Cf.  quot.  i8o£.] 
1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea.  VI.  ii.  7  He  was  carried  in  the 
invalid's  pannier.  Ibid.  vi.  144  The  cart  or  pannier  used  in 
transferring  him  to  some  other  kind  of  hospital.  1895  SIR 
E.  WOOD  Crimea,  in  1854  4-  1894,  n,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  find  any  one  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  could  mistake  a  medical  pannier,  i.  e.  a  covered  basket 
for  holding  surgical  instruments  and  drugs,for  an  ambulance. 

f2.  Arch.  «  COKBEIL  a.  Obs.  [Littre  has 
(Panier  14)  *  Ornement  d* architecture  plus  e"troit  et 
plus  haut  que  la  corbeille,  portant  des  fleurs  et  des 
fruits'.  The  Eng.  works  here  cited  erroneously 
confuse  COKBEIL  with  CORBEL.] 

1781-6  REES  Chambers'  Cycl,,  Panniert  in  Architecture. 
See  CORBEL.  [Ibid.,  Corbel,  in  A  rckitecture*  the  representa- 
tion of  a  basket.]  1842-76  GWILT  Arc/tit,  (ed.  7)  Gloss., 
Pannier^  the  same  as  CORBEL.  [So  Webster  1864  and  mod. 
Diets.,  all  confusing  corbeil  with  corbel. } 

3.  (See  quot.) 

i875KNiGHTZ?/c/.^/^A.,  Pannier.  .(Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing}, a  basket  or  gabion  of  wicker-work  containing  gravel 
or  earth,.,  used  in  forming  a  basis  for  earthy  material  in 
the  construction  of  dikes  or  banks. 

4.  A  basket -carriage,  rare. 

1880  'OuiDA1  Moths  xvii.  199  Vere,  with  her  husband, 
drove  in  the  panier,  with  four  white  ponies. 

6.  A  frame  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  other  material, 
used  to  distend  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  at  the 
hips.  [W.  panier  (Littre).]  erron.  A  bunched  up 
part  of  a  skirt  forming  a  protuberance  behind. 

1869  Punch  31  July  33/2  The  singular  excrescences  which 
are  worn  now  on  the  back  are  spoken  of  as  'paniers  '.  1877 
'OuiuA1  Puck  xxxi.  300  Chignons  and  co-respondents, 
plunging  and  panniers,  Americanism  and  cocotteism.  1902 
Daily  Chron.  1 1  Jan.  8/3  Paniers  are  among  the  very  latest 
dress  importations  received  in  London.  They  . .  have  been 
used  on  a  gown  of  mahogany  brown  velvet  in  the  form  of 
a  tunic,  opened  in  front  to  show  a  petticoat,  with  sides 
sweeping  into  a  train  at  the  back. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pannier-bearer^  -maker^ 
-rush,  -shaped  adj.;  f pannier-hilt  =  BASKET- 
HILT.  Also  PANNIERMAN. 

1451  Ace.  in  Sharp  Cov.  Myst.  (1825)  206  Item,  be  pan^er- 
berrer.  .ij(/.  1471  Fresentmts.  of  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  25  Gone  panyermaker  houses  &  barbers  suspect  per- 
sones  in  his  hous.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Hi.  5 1 1  The  frayle 
Rushe  or  panier  Rushe.  1633  B.  JONSON  Taie  Tub  H.  i,  Your 
dun,  rusty,  Pannier-hilt  poniard.  x6£i  S,  SMITH  Herring 
Buss  Trade  19  Fresh  or  Pannier  Herring.  x8a8  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  (ed.  2)  III.  xxx.  229  The  larva,  .constructs  a  pan- 
nier-shaped cocoon  of  the  parenchyma  of  leaves. 

Pannier  (pwnUj),  sb£  [See  below.]  The 
name  by  which  the  robed  waiters  at  table  are 
known  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

1813  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Pannier  or  Pannier-man,  a 
name.. now  commonly  applied  to  all  the  domestics  who 
wait  in  the  hall  at  the  time  of  dinner.  1859  F.  BRANDT 
Frank  M.  viii.  107  The  most  awkward  of  waiters  (called 
according  to  custom  pannyers ;  scilicet  pannifers,  or  bread- 
bearers).  1861  lilustr.  Lond.  News  9  Nov.  481/1  The  Inner 
Temple  Hall  waiters  are  called  panniers,  from  the/a»»ar» 
who  attended  the  Knights  Templars  [!].  1903  F.  A.  INDER- 
WICK  Letter  to  Editor,  The  terra  'pannier'  during  the 
whole  of  my  time,  now  extending  over  45  years,  has  been 
used  as  meaning  *  waiter  ',  and  applied  to  the  attendants  of 
the  inn  waiting  at  meals.  ..  I  have  not  found  the  term  used 
anywhere  officially,  but  it  has  apparently  long  been  employed 
by  members  of  the  inn.  —  T.  F.  HOWELL  Let.,  As  no  new 
'  panniers '  are  now  appointed,  the  name  will  drop  out  of  use. 

[Note.  The  name  jpanrtfer  is  merely  colloquial,  and  does 
not  occur  in  the  Records.  It  may  have  originated  or  been 
derived  in  some  way  from  that  of  the  PANNIERMAN,  but  it  is 
not  identical  with  that  word,  as  erroneously  assumed  by 
Crabbe  (followed  by  later  dictionaries) ;  still  less  is  it,  as 
sometimes  stated,  the  source  of  that  word.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  connect  it  with  L.  pilnariits  (bread-seller)  or 
P<in>ulrius  (cloth-seller),  as  conjectured  by  some.] 

Pa'nnier,  v.  rare.     [f.  PANXIEB  J/'.1]     tratis. 

a.  To  furnish  with  a  pannier  or  panniers,     b.  To 

place  in,  or  as  in,  a  pannier. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  146  He  hath  so  pannyerd 
nd  drest  it  tli.it  it  Denies  a  new  thing.     1804  CHARLOTTE 

SMITH  CMMFM&MT,  etc.   II.   190  Panier'd  in  shells,  or 

bound  with  silver  strings  Of  silken  Pinna. 

Pannier  ed  (pa/maid),  a.     [f.  PANIER  sb.1  + 
•ED  *.]     Laden  with  a  pannier  or  panniers. 
1735  SOMERVLLLE  Chase  in.  131  Drove  like  a  patmier'd  Ass, 
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and  scourg'd  along,   c  18*0  S.  ROGERS  Italy %  Conto  47  Wains 
uxen-diuwn  and  pannicred  mules  are  seen. 

Pa'unierman.    [f.  PANMIKH  sl>.1  +  MAN.] 

1.  A  man  in  charge  of  a  pannier  or  panniers ; 
csp.  a  hawker  of  fish,  etc.,  who  conveys  his  goods 
to  market  in  panniers.  1  Obs. 

1583  .V.  Riding  Ktc.  N.  S.  I.  (1894)  251  Divers  of  the  inhaby- 
tantes  and  other  poore  men  pamer-men.  1614  1>.  JONSON 
Barth.  Fair  ll.  Wks.  (Rtlde.)  321/2  If  the  pannier-man's 
jack  was  ever  better  known  by  his  loins  of  mutton,  I'll  be 
flayed.  1678  RAY  J'rov.  (ed.  2)  78  Mock  no  panycr-men, 
your  father  was  a  fisher.  1736  F.  DRAKE  Eboraewn  I.  vi. 
219  Sea  fish  market  is  kept . .  for  panniermen  free  of  the  city. 
1900  [see  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.\ 

2.  The  name  of  a  paid  officer  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
who  brought  provisions  from  market  (with  a  horse 
and  panniers),  and  (in  later  times  at  least)  had 
various  duties  in  connexion  with  the  serving  of  the 
meals,  etc. :  see  quots.     (Now  obsolete.) 

1482-3  Black  Bks.  Line.  Inn  If.  54  Et  de  xvjf.  solut.  a  le 
panereman.  1538  Ibid.  (ed.  1897)  251  No  horses  shall  be 
putt  in  the  Conygarye,  butt  onlye  one  horse  for  the  Panyar 
man.  1601  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  1 56  The  paniarman  . . 
shall  alsoe  have  iii/t.  allowed  him  for  ..  his  wantinge  of 
pasture  and  provision  . .  for  his  horse.  1616  Bl.  Bks.  Line. 
Inn  185  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  flesh  and  fish  shall 
not  be  caryed  in  one  pannyer  uncleanelye  and  uncovered, 
but  that  the  Pannverman  shall  have  one  pannyer  for  fish 
and  another  for  flesh.  1624  Pens.  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  265  It  is 
ordered  . .  that  the  paniertnan  shall  have  thirtie  shillings 
a  yeare  . .  more  . .  towards  the  bringinge  home  of  the  meat 
from  the  market.  1630-1  Caltnd.  Inner  Temple  Rccds. 
(1898)  II.  191  For  a  new  horn  for  the  panierman.  1650 
Wits  Recreations  Epit.  Ixxviii.  M  iij,  On  T.  H.  the  Pannier- 
man  of  the  Temple.  1661  BLOUNT  Glosscgr.  (ed.  2),  Pannicr- 
man,  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  is  one  whose  Office  is  to  blow 
the  Horn  for  Dinner,  and  wait  at  the  Barristers  Table. 
1842  Bl.  Bks.  Line.  Inn  214  That  the  Pannierman  do  see  that 
this  order  be  observed.  1646  MS.  Bks.  Line.  Inn  19  Nov. 
[Latest  mention]  The  daughters  of  Edward  Clark  late  Pan- 
nierman to  this  Society.  [1900  Abolished  at  Inner  Temple.) 

Pannikell,  obs.  form  of  PANNICLK. 

Pannikin  (pre'nikin).  Also  pannican,  pana- 
kin,  panikin.  [f.  PAN  sb.'i  +  -KIN :  cf.  mannikin.] 
A  small  metal  (usually  tinned  iron)  drinking  vessel ; 
a  cannikin ;  also,  the  contents  of  such  a  vessel. 

'  Exceedingly  common  in  Australia '  (Austral  F.ng.). 

1823  E.  Moon  Suffolk  Words,  Pannikin^  a  little  vessel  or 
pan  for  warming  children's  pap,  etc.  A  diminutive  of  pan. 
1830  R.  DAWSON  Pres.  St.  Australia  101  (Morris)  Several 
tin  pannicans.  Ibid.  200  He  went  to  the  spring  and  brought 
me  a  pannican  full.  1835  MARBYAT  Jac.  Faith/.xn,  Bringing 
out  the  bottle  and  tin  pannikins,  ready  for  the  promised 
carouse.  1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Pkllot.  i.  19  If  saucers 
and  pannikins  are  all  that  we  haye;  let  us  at  least  take  an 
inventory  of  our  saucers  and  pannikins.  1880  SUTHERLAND 
Tales  ofGolilfitlds  44  A  small  pannikin  full  of  gold  dust. 

Comi.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.,  Pannikin-bass,  or 
Pannikin-overseer,  . .  applied  colloquially  to  _a  man  on  a 
station,  whose  position  is  above  that  of  the  ordinary  station- 
hand,  but  who  is  only  a  '  boss  '  or  overseer  in  a  small  way. 

Panning  (pse-nig),  vbl,  si.  [f.  PAN  v .1  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  or  process  of  washing  auriferous  sand, 
gravel,  or  crushed  rock,  by  agitation  in  a  pan,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  particles  of  gold  or  other  sub- 
stance of  greatest  specific  gravity. 

1870  TUCKER  Mute  40  Others  to  these  the  precious  dirt 
convey,  Linger  a  moment  till  the  panning's  through.  1901 
Mnnsey's  Mag.  XXV.  662/1  Panning  is  the  crudest  and 
simplest  method  of  getting  out  gold  dust. 

b.  The  proceeds  of  such  washing;  the  gold  (or 
other  valuable  substance)  obtained. 

1891  Times  15  Jan.  5/2  Samples  from  the  surface  of  the 
various  reefs  . .  snow  rich  pannings.  1893  Westni.^  Gas. 
6  Dec.  6/1  My  pannings  from  these  claims  are  splendid. 

Pannon,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  PENNON. 

Panno-nic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Pan- 
nonia,  corresponding  to  modern  Hungary.  Also 
Panno-uian  a.  and  s/>. 

"597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xxxv.  §  7.  50  Carolus  Clusius. . 
hath  set  foorth  in  his  pannonick  Epitome.  165"  ASHMOLF. 
Theat.  Chem.  Prol.  3  When  the  World  was  troubled  with 
Pannonick  Invasions.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,Pannonian., 
of  or  belonging  to.. Hungary.  1804  Eurof.  Mag.  May 
333/3  The  sons  of  Britain,  .animated  with  even  more  than 
Panonian  ardour. 

Fannose  (paen^u's),  a.  Dot,  [ad.  L.  pannos-us 
ragged,  rag-like,  f.  pannus  cloth :  see  -OSE.] 
'  Having  the  texture  of  coarse  cloth '  ( Treas.  Bat. 
1866).  Hence  Panno'sely  adv. 

Pannous  (parnas),  a.  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  '  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  pannus ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

Pannum,  variant  of  PANNAM. 

II  Pannus  (poe-nfe).  Path.  [?  L.  pannus  cloth  ; 
in  F.  panus  (by  Littre  referred  to  L.  panus,  Gr. 
mjfos  web).]  A  vascular  condition  of  the  cornea 
of  the  eye,  with  thickening  and  opacity. 

tci4oo  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  189  Pannus  is  a  superfluite 
bat  f:illi|>  in  a  wommans  face,  £  comeb  ofte  in  chlldberyng.) 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Pannus ..  a  Disease  of  the  Eye,  when  the 
Vessels  that  run  to  the  corners  swell  with  Blood,  by  reason 
of  a  stopiwgc  or  inflammation  ;  so  that  a  fleshy  Web  after- 
wards covers  the  whole  Eye,  or  part  of  it.  1875  H.  WALTON 
Dis.  Eyc^n  Such  opacity  with  va-culaiity  is  called  oannus. 

Pannuscoritun  'vparni'S|k6'>'ri#m).  [Illiterate 
comb,  of  L.fannus  cloth,  and  corium  hide,  leather.] 
A  trade-name  for  a  kind  of  soft  leather  cloth,  used 
for  the  uppers  of  boots  and  shoes. 


PANOPLY. 

1858  SIHMONDS  Diet.  Tradt,  1'anxuicorium,  a  name  given 
to  a  species  of  leather  cloth,  used  for  shoes  and  boots  for 
those  who  have  tender  feet.  clB6o  Popular  Song,  Here  is 
a  Necropolis,  There  U  an  Emporium,  Your  boots  are  Ante. 
Kropolis,Your  shoes  are  Panuscorium.  1860  A 11 1  'tar  Round 
No.  46.  467  The  pannus  corium,  which  has  abolished  corns. 

Fanny  (parni),  a.  rare.  [f.  PAN  sb.1  +  -v.] 
Like  or  characteristic  of  a  pan. 

1871  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Bells  Devon,  Belli  Ck.  i.  309  A  panny, 
harsh,  iron-like  sound. 

Pannycele,  -de,  obs.  forms  of  PANNICLE. 

Pannyer,  Pannyter,  obs.ff.  PANJJIEB,  PAHTEB. 

Fanoistic,  Panolethry :  see  PAN-  2. 

Fanomphcean,  -eau  (paenprnf/'an),  a.  [f. 
Gr.  vavoptjxu-os ,  f.  TO»-  all  -f  upjrq  voice  of  a  god, 
oracular  response :  an  epithet  of  Zeus.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Zeus,  as  sender  of  all  ominous  voices. 
(Misused  humorously  in  French  by  Rabelais,  and 
misunderstood  by  Cockeram,  etc.) 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Panomfhean,  All  hearing.  i6j6  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  ranoinphian  . .  pertaining  to  Jupiter.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xlvi.  Trine  is  a  Panomphean  Word, 
that  is  a  Word  understood,  us'd  and  celebrated  by  all 
Nations  and  signifies  Drink.  1856  MHS.  BROWNING  Aur. 
Leigh  v.  1 14  We  want  no  half-gods,  Panomphaean  Joves. 

So  Panompha'ic,  Pano'mphic  o^j.  (nonce-wds.) 

i8aa  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Maid  Marian  xvii.  266  That  very 
Panomphic  Pantagnielian  saint,  well  known. .as  a  female 
divinity,  by  the  name  of  La  Dive  Bouleille.  1878  J.  THOM- 
SON rlenip.  Key  7  Whose  supreme  oracle  is  the  panomphaic 
Trincq. 

II  Fanophobia  (pa'nofofbiu).  Path.  Also  o 
panphobia.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  nay,  gen.  Ilavuj 
PAN  +  -<poDia  from  <pvl3os  fear.]  A  form  of  melan- 
cholia marked  by  causeless  or  excessive  terror. 

1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Paitophobia,  that  kind  of  melan- 
choly which  is  attended  with  groundless  fears.  1870 
MAUOSLEY  Body  *r  Mind  97  That  form  of  melancholia., 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  panphobia.  1893  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  t'anofkMa,  sudden  fear  or  panic,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  inspired  by  Pan. 

||  Panophtha-lmia  =--  next. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Fanophthalmrtis.  Path.  [PAN-.]  In- 
flammation of  the  whole  eyeball. 

1841  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Ltx.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  VI. 
789  Evidence  of  destructive  changes  and  panophthalmitis. 

Panoplied  (panxTplid),  a.  [f.  PANOPLY  + 
-KD  *.]  Clad  in  complete  armour.  Alsoyf^f. 

1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men  218  She  with  nice  craft  had 
moulded  from  the  clay  A  panoplied  Pallas.  1901  Lp.  MILNKB 
Sp.  26  May,  Panoplied  hatred, inscnsate.ambitious, invincible 
ignorance. 

Panoply  (pse'mfpli),  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  irafon^la  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  the  full  armour  of  the 
oTTAirip,  f.  van-  all  +  o*Ao  pi.  arms.  Cf.  f.panoplie 
(occurring  casually  1551,  but  adm.  in  Diet.  Acad. 
1835).  The  original  Gr.  and  a  latinized  form 
panoplla  occur  in  early  use. 

1607  SIR  J.  H.  in  Hnriiigton's  Nugx  Ant.  (ed.  Park  1804) 
II.  213  As  well  episcopal!  as  temporal!  panoplla,  or  furni- 
ture, beseeming  both  a  gentleman,  a  deane,  and  a  bishop. 
1614  GEE  Foot  out  c/ Snare  24  Let  vs..arme  our  selues 
with  the  n-arotrAta  of  God.) 

1.  A  complete  suit  of  armour,  the  '  whole  armour ' 
of  a  soldier  (a)  of  ancient  or  (i)  of  mediaeval  times. 
(In  (6)  its  brightness  and  splendour  are  chiefly 
connoted.) 

(a)  163*  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  HI.  iv,  Iron. . .  More.  .Than 
all  your  fury,  and  the  panoply-/V.x:.  Which  U  at  best,  but 
a  thin  linen  armour.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L,  VI.  760  Hee  in 
Celestial  Panoplie  all  armd.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  78 
r>  i  Encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he  will  find  himself, 
with  the  ancient  panoply.  1838  THIRLWAI.I.  Greece  II.  346 
Their  short  spears  and  daggers  were.. ill  filled  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  Spartan  panoply.  1881  JOWETT  Thueyd. 
I.  243  Three  hundred  panoplies  whjch  were  allotted  to 
Demosthenes  he  brought  home  with  him. 

0)  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  II.  xix,  As  all  around  the  lists  so 
wide  In  panoply  the  champions  ride.  1839  LONGF.  Coplas 
de  Manriaut  xxxii,  Scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply,  And 
nodding  plume.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  vi. 
516  Armed  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the  full  panoply  of 
the  time. 

2.  In  various  fig.  and  transf.  applications :  *-fig. 
Complete  armour  for  spiritual  or  mental  warfare. 

Often  with  direct  allusion  to  m*  wownrAiau'  TO»  fe>«ou  '  the 
whole  armour  of  God  '  in  Eph.  vi.  n,  13. 

1576  FLEMING  (titb)  A  Panoplie  of  Epistles,  Or,  a  looking 
Glasse  for  the  vnlearned.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  (1654) 
i  4  Patience  is  the  Panoply  or  whole  Armour  of  the  man  of 
God.  1658  GURNALL  Ckr.  in  Arm.  11669)  245/1  These  words 
present  us  with  another  piece  in  the  Christians  panoply. 
1784  COWFER  Task  1L  345  Armed  himself  in  panoply  com- 
plete Of  heavenly  temper.  1854  J-  S.  C.  ABBOTT  fiafekm 
(1855)  II.  xxv.  464  Napoleon  was  armed  with  ihe  panoply 
of  popular  rights.  1884  TENNYSON  Beeket  v.  u.  Mail  d  in  the 
perfect  panoply  of  faith. 

b.  transf.  Any  kind  of  complete  defence,  cover- 
i   ing,  or  clothing,     e.  Any  splendid  enveloping  or 
surrounding  array,  material  or  ideal. 

18.9  LYTTON  Devtreux  IV.  iii.  What  a  panoply. £">»? 
the  duchess  wears  to  night.     183. 
1    xvii.   57    Another  charm  . .  a   panoply,   for   pres 

persons,   while   bathing,   from  the  fangs  of  Aecroco. 

-j 
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of  Repub.  xxxv.  400  Mist,  .as  it  grew  colder,  had  settled  on 
the  trees..  covering  every  little  twig  with  a  panoply  of  ice. 
187*  JKNKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  278  The  two 
lakes,  Buttermere  and  Crummock,..  surrounded  by  a  grand 
panoply  of  mountains.  1887  BOWEN  sEneid  in.  517  Both  of 
the  Bears,  and  Orion,  in  golden  panoply  dight. 

3.  A  group  of  pieces  of  armour  arranged  as 
a  kind  of  trophy  or  ornament. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet,  1896  Daily  News  5  Mar.  7/5  Some 
Russian  shields,  serving  as  panoplies,  were  added  to  the 
French  shields. 

Panoply  (psradjpli),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  arm  completely,  to  furnish  with,  a  panoply. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Gentle  Armour  n.  4  To-morrow  sees  me 
panoplied  indeed.  1885  Homilet.  Rev.  Sept.  264  To  panoply 
fearful  souls  with  the  armor  of  ..  heaven-inspired  thoughts. 
b'  fig-  To  array  with  something  brilliant. 

1855  Daily  News  14  Sept.  5/7  There  was.  .a  train  of  saloon 
carriages  for  the  excursionists.  It  was  panoplied  with  flags 
and  garlanded  with  vine  leaves. 


Pauoptic    (psen^'ptik),    a.      [f.    Gr. 
seen  of  all,  fully  visible,  iravoirT-Tjs  all-seeing  -t-  -1C.] 

1.  All-seeing. 

1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  844  He.  .vainly  conceits  that  the 
great  forest  of  books  will  hide  him  from  our  panoptic  view. 
1856  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess*  (1891)  IV.  52  Any  class  of  teachers 
free  to  assume  this  panoptic  position. 

2.  In  which  all  is  seen  :  cf.  PANOPTICON. 

1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  ix.  (ed.  2)  239  The  school 
[in  France]  is  the  ward  of  one  great  panoptic  prisonhouse, 
with  the  keepers  before  the  door. 

PanO'ptical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  view  of  everything  at  once. 

1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.Archit.  II.  252  The  internal  effect 
does  not,  however,  trust  exclusively  to  this  panoptical  theory. 

Panopticon  (paenjrptik^n).  [f.  Gr.  Tray-  + 
OITTIKOV  neuter  of  OTTTIKOS  of  or  for  sight  :  cf.  TKLV- 
OTTTOS  fully  seen  or  visible.] 

1.  The  name  given  by  Bentham  to  a  proposed  form 
of  prison  of  circular  shape  having  cells  built  round 
and  fully  exposed  towards  a  central  '  well  ',  whence 
the  warders  could  at  all  times  observe  the  prisoners. 
Also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

The  Penitentiary,  Millbank,  London,  was  originally  con- 
structed according  to  Bentham's  plan. 

1791  BENTHAM  (title)  Panopticon  ;  or,  the  Inspection-House. 
Ibid.  i.  Postscr.  86  In  a  Panopticon  prison,  .there  ought  not 
any  where  be  a  single  foot  square,  on  which  man  or  boy 
shall  be  able  to  plant  himself..  under  any  assurance  of  not 
being  observed.  1813  Edin.  Rev.  XXI  1.  19  The  Panopticon 
was  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  every  magistrate  ;  and  at 
certain  hours  to  the  public  generally.  18x8  HAZLITT  Eng. 
Poets  v.  (1870)  128  He  ..  superintends,  as  in  a  panopticon, 
a  select  circle  of  rural  malefactors.  i88z  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Lit. 
Hist.  E,ng.  III.  310  Bentham's  Panopticon. 

b.  Jig.  and  transf.  A  place  where  everything  is 
visible  ;  a  show-room  for  novelties. 

1851  J.  HAMILTON  Roy.  Preac/tendx.  (1854)  239  From  this 
panopticon  of  all  the  possible,  His  holy  wisdom  chose  the 
best.  1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Panopticon  .  .  2.  Au  ex- 
hibition room  for  novelties.  Art  Journal. 

2.  Name  given  to  an  optical  instrument.      (In 
quot.  1768,  app.  a  kind  of  telescope.) 

1768  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  420  Mr.  Martin,  when 
I  called  to  see  his  panopticon,  had  not  one  ready.  1871 
Routledge'sEv.  Boy's  Ann.  Mar.  Suppl.  i/i  Statham's  'Pan- 
opticon '.  .  a  powerful  achromatic  Telescope  and  Microscope 
combined. 

Fanora'tti,  a.  and  sb.  [A  commercial  shorten- 
ing of  panoramic^  a.  adj.  =  PANORAMIC,  b. 
sb.  =  Panoramic  camera. 

1893  Photogr.  Ann.  291  The  Panoram:  a  perfected  pano- 
ramic camera.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  26  May  4/2  Holiday 
pictures  .  .  taken  with  a  Panoram  type  of  camera.  Ibid. 
16  June  4/2  He  should  make  it  a  point  to  use  a  Panoram 
for  his  exposures.  1903  Ibid.  27  May  12/2  The  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  publish  a  series  of  what  they  call 
'  Panoram  '  post-cards. 

Panorama  (paenora-ma,  -se'ma).  [f.  Gr.  trav- 
ail +  opapa  view  :  a  name  invented  by  R.  Barker 
^1789. 

(In  his  specification  of  patent  1787,  he  called  his  invention 
La  Nature  a  coup  d"CEil.)] 

1.  A  picture  of  a  landscape  or  other  scene,  either 
arranged  on  the  inside  of  a  cylindrical  surface 
round  the  spectator  as  a  centre  (a  cyclorama\  or 
unrolled  or  unfolded  and  made  to  pass  before  him, 
so  as  to  show  the  various  parts  in  succession. 

1796  Repertory  of  Arts  IV.  165  Patent  granted  to  Mr. 
Robert  Barker  [No.  1612  of  1787].  (Footnote)  This  invention 
has  been  since  called  the  Panorama.  1801  Encycl.  Brit. 
Suppl.  II.  326/2  Panorama,  a  word,  .employed  of  late  to 
denote  a  painting,  .which  represents  an  entire  view  of  any 
country,  city,  or  other  natural  objects,  as  they  appear  to 
a  person  standing  in  any  situation,  and  turning  quite  round. 
1806-7  J-  BERESFOHD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  v.  xvii,  Prolong- 
ing your  stay  in  London  for  the  express  purpose  of  going 
to  the  Panorama.  1807  T.  YOUNG  Lectures  I.  455  In  the 
panorama,  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  the  effects  of  natural  scenery  are  very  closely  imi- 
tated. 18..  (title)  Panorama  of  the  Thames  from  London 
to  Richmond,  exhibiting  every  Object  on  both  banks  of  the 
River.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Set.  s.v.,  The  first  pano- 
rama exhibited  in  London  was  painted  by  Robert  Barker  in 
1789  ;  it  represented  a  view  of  Edinburgh. 


b.  transf.  andy?^.  A  continuous  passing  scene; 
a  mental  vision  in  which  a  series  of  images  passes 
before  the  mind's  eye. 

1836  MARRY  AT  Jap/iet  Ivii.  104/1  A  deep  reverie,  during 
which  the  various  circumstances  and  adventures  of  my  life 
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were  passed  in  a  rapid  panorama  before  me.  1855)  GEO.  ELIOT 
A.  Bede  xliv,  You  perceive  clearly  what  sort  of  picture  Adam 
and  Hetty  made  in  the  panorama  of  Arthur's  thoughts  on 
his  journey  homeward.  1876  BESANY  &  RICE  Gold.  Kutterjly 
iv,  She  began  to  recall  the  endless  moving  panorama  of  the 
London  streets. 

2.  An  unbroken  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
region. 

l8z8  SCOTT  Ckrott.  Canongate  Ser.  11.  Introd.,  The  Calton 
had  always  the  superiority  of  its  unrivalled  panorama.  1836 
Murray's  Haftdbk.for  Trav.  321  The  Panorama  from  the 
top  of  the  Brocken  is  very  fine.  1878  K.  JOHNSTON  Africa 
ii.  22  From  the  summit . .  there  opens  out  one  of  the  grandest 
panoramas  which  the  eye  of  man  could  behold. 

b.  Jig.  A  complete  and  comprehensive  survey  or 
presentation  of  a  subject. 

1801  (title}  The  Political  Panorama.  1806  MRS.  STERN- 
DALE  (title)  The  Panorama  of  Youth.  1812  J.  SMITH  (title) 
The  Panorama  of  Science  and  Art.  1813  MARIA  EDGEWOKTH 
Patron.  (1833)  II.  xxvii.  137  In  his  rapid  panorama  of  foreign 
countries,  he  showed  variety  of  knowledge.  1860  PUSEY 
Min.  Propk.  425  Habakkuk,  in  one  vast  panorama, .  .exhibits 
the  future  in  pictures  of  the  past. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb. ;  also  panorama-wise. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  in.  vi,  The  panorama  view  of 
the  battery  was  given  merely  to  gratify  the  reader  with 
a  correct  description  of  that  celebrated  place.  1821  Blackw. 
Mag.  XII.  86  A  thousand  other  scenes .  -come  up . .  panorama- 
wise  before  us.  1896  Daily  News  19  Nov.  7/4  A  prospecting 
party  came  across  a  vein  of  gold  quartz  in  the  famous 
panorama  walk. 

Panora-mal,  a.  mmce-wJ.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Passing  everything  under  survey  or  review. 

1808  E.  S.  BARRETT  Miss-led  General  120  Those  satirical, 
critical,  panorama!,  cynical  . .  drudges,  the  Reviewers. 

Panoramic  (pasnoroe-mik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  panorama. 

Panoramic  camera,  a  photographic  camera  devised  to 
rotate  automatically  so  as*  to  take  a  complete  or  extended 
landscape. 

1813  REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Panorama,  The  cylindrical  surface  on 
whicn  objects  are  to  be  painted  is  called  the  panoramic  sur- 
face. 1815  J.  CAMPBELL  Trav.  S.  A/ricajf>\  (Jod.),  I  ..  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  my  friends  in  London  could  be  gratified 
with  a  panoramick  viewof  it,  1838  ROBINS  (title)  Panoramic 
Representation  of  the  Queen's  Coronation  Procession  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Abbey.  1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychal.  faf. 
I.  ii.  35  An  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country.  1878  ABNEV  Photogr.  (1881)  214  In 
a  panoramic  camera  the  eye  is  supposed  to  travel  round  the 
view,  the  point  of  sight  altering  at  each  movement  of  the  eye. 
b.  Commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  landscape. 

1880  D.  W.  FRESHFIELD  in  Academy  ii  Dec.  418  The 
panoramic  peak  of  Monte  Incudine. 

So  Fauora-mical  a. ;  Panora  niically  adv.,  after 
the  manner  of  a  panorama. 

1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXII.  671  Emblazoned  panoramically 
upon  the  mind's  perception.  1846  WORCESTER,  Panoramic, 
Panoramical.  1889  A  thenyum  28  Dec.  902/1  The  subject 
..treated  panoramically,  is  exceptionally  difficult. 

Fanoramist  (psenora-mist,  -se-mist).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1ST.]  A  painter  of  panoramas. 

1881  If.  «f  Q.  6th  Ser.  III.  247/2,  I  shall  be  gjad  to  know  if 
there  is  any  record  of  the  panoramist's  religious  history. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Mar.  5  ft  The  illusion  produced  by  the 
art  of  the  panoramist  is  so  great  that  even  with  the  aid  of 
an  opera  glass  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  at  what 
exact  point  the  solid  objects  end  and  the  painted  picture 
begins. 

Panorganon,  -Orthodox,  etc. :  see  PAN-. 

II  Fanorpa  (panjripa).  Entom.  PI.  -89.  [mod. 
L.  (Linnreus  1748);  derivation  not  stated.]  A 
genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  the  type  of  a  family 
Panorpidx,  taken  by  some  as  an  order  Patiorpatix, 
the  scorpion-flies.  Hence  Pano  rpate,  f  Pano-r- 
patons  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  scorpion-flies 
as  an  order ;  Pano  rpian,  Fano'rpine  adjs.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Panorpa ;  Pano-rpid, 
an  insect  of  the  family  Panorpidse;  Pano-rpoid  a,, 
resembling  or  related  to  the  scorpion-flies. 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Atiat.  272  Some  of  Panorpa 
have  an  enlargement  at  the  end  of  the  fore-gut.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Panorpatous.  1890  WEBSTER,  Panorpian, 
Panorpid.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Panorpine.  1895  Funk's 
Stand.  Diet.,  Patiorpate,  Panorpoid. 

Panotype  (pas'n^taip).  [f.  pano-,  irregularly 
for  PAN-  or  PANTO-  +  TYPE.]  A  name  for  a  photo- 
graphic picture  obtained  by  the  collodion  process. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1602/2.    [Also  in  later  Diets.] 

Panpardie,  -perdy,  obs.  ff;  pain  perdu :  see 
PAIN  st>.v  2. 

Panpathy,  -phenomenalism :  see  PAN-  2. 
t  FanphaTmacal,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  next  + 

-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  panpharmacon,  pan- 
acean. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renotts  Disp.  289  The  Indians  use  this 
medicament  as  panpharmacal  in  all  diseases.  1657  Physical 
Diet.,  Panpharniacal,  an  universal  medicine. 

Panpharmacon,  pam-  (pa;nfaumakpn, 
paem-).  rare.  [f.  PAN-  all  +  Gr.  ip6fiaia»  drug ; 
cf.  Gr.  7ra^<fap^aKos  adj.  'skilled  in  all  drugs  .] 
A  remedy  against  all  diseases  and  poisons,  a  uni- 
versal remedy,  a  panacea. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossegr.  (ed.  2),  Panphartnacon  (Gr.),  a 
medicine  for  all  diseases.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens. 
(1713)  575/2  It  is  used  by  some  as  Panpharmacon,  but  what 
Diseases  it  will  absolutely  cure  I  think  is  scarcely  deter- 
min'd.  1700  T.  BROWN  Atnnsem.  Ser.  ff  Com.  95  The 
OuUidcs  of  their  Pots  were  Gilded  with  the  Titles  of  Preserva- 
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lives,  Cordials  and  Panpharmacons.  1731  BAILEY,  Pam- 
ptiartiiacon,  [So  1775  ASH.]  1845  FOKD  Handbk.  Spain 
1. 193  The  divine  Isaac  Barrow  resorted  to  this  panpharmacon 
whenever  he  wished  to  collect  his  thoughts, 

Panphobia,  variant  of  PANOPHOBIA. 

Pan-pipe  (pae*n,psi:p).  Also  Pan's  pipe, 
Pan's-pipe.  [f.  PAN  sb*  +  PIPE.]  A  primitive 
musical  instrument  made  of  a  series  of  reeds  gradu- 
ated in  length  so  as  to  form  a  scale,  the  upper  and 
open  ends  being  level,  so  as  to  permit  the  easy 
passage  of  the  lips  from  one  to  another ;  its  inven- 
tion was  ascribed  by  Greek  legend  to  Pan;  a 
syrinx,  mouth-organ. 

1820  T.  MITCHELL^  ristoph.  I.  p.  xxxv,  Olympus  is  generally 
represented,  as  a  young  man  ..  taking  lessons  on  the  pan- 
pipe from  Marsyas.  1825  HONK  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1114  A 
man  playing  the  Pan-pipes,  or  'mouth  organ  '.  i846GnoTE 
Greece  i.  i.  (1862)  I.  52  Hermes  surrenders  to  Apollo,  the 
lyre,  inventing  for  his  own  use  the  syrinx  or  panspipe.  1855 
THACKERAY  Newcomes  xlvii,  At  the  end  of  the  lime-tree 
avenue  is  a  broken-nosed  damp  Faun,  with  a  marble  panpipe. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  37  The  harp  may  be  per- 
muted in  the  town,  and  the  Pan's-pipe  in  the  fields. 

Panplegia  to  Panpsychism  :  see  PAN-. 
Pa:n-Presbyte'rian,  a.    [PAN-  i.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  all  Presbyterians. 

1877  Proc.  Free  Ch.  Scot.  273  Representatives  to  the 
Pan -Presbyterian  Council — The  names  of  gentlemen  ..  pro- 
posed [to]  represent  the  Assembly  at  the  General  Presby- 
terian Council  in  July  next.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  1/2 
The  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  meets  once  in  four  years. 

t  Pa'n-pu:dding.  Obs.  or  dial.  A  pudding 
cooked  or  baked  in  a  pan  ;  see  quot.  1839. 

1606  Choice,  Ckancc,  etc.  (1881)  47  Quoth  he,  Panpudding 
is  a  good  dish  for  a  grosse  stomack.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water-P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  Wks.  1. 146/1  The  Pan-puddings 
of  Shropshire,  the  White  puddings  of  Somersetshire,  the 
Hasty-puddings  of  Hamshire,  and  the  Pudding-pyes  of  any 
shire,  all  is  one  to  him.  1736  BYROM  Rent.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
II.  i.  17,  I  ate  pan  puddings,  as  they  called  them  (fritters) 
heartily.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholme  47  About  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago . .  Saturday,  pan  pudding,  1.  e.  a  pudding  made 
of  flour,  with  small  bits  of  oacon  in  it. 

b.  attrib,  (in  contemptuous  use.) 

1593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  277 
Not . .  to  corrupt  the  aire,  and  imposthumate  mens  ears  with 
their  pan-pudding  prose  any  more. 

c.  Phr.   To  stand  to  one's  pan-pudding,  to  stand 
to  one's  duty  ;  to  stand  firm,  hold  one's  ground. 

1690  Pagan  Prince  xxv.  7 1  And  so,  noble  Tritons,  every  one 
to  his  command ;  stand  to  your  Panpudding.  1694  MOT- 
TEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixiv.  (1737)  264  How  bravely  did  they 
stand  to  their  Pan-puddings  ! 

Pans,  obs.  form  of  peme,  pi.  of  PENNY. 

Pan-Satanism  to  -sclerosis :  see  PAN-. 

Pansch,  obs.  form  of  PAUNCH. 

Pause  (pans),  v.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  6  pans, 
panss,  6-8  pance,  (9  panch).  [a.  OF.  pansert 
pancer,  to  take  thought  for,  take  care  of,  treat  (the 
sick),  attend  (to  wounds,  etc.),  parallel  form  of 
penser  to  think  :  see  PENSE.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  think ;  to  meditate.  Obs. 

a  1500  HENRYSON  Garment gude  Ladies  27  Hir  patelet  of 
gude  pansing.  iso<y-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  Iviii.  24  Tnay  panss 
nocht  ofTthe  parrochin  pure.  1528  LVNDESAY  Dream  397  To 
pans  on  his  prudens.  1530—  Test.  Papyngo  444  My  hart 
ispeirstwith  panes  for  to  pance,  1594  A.  HUME  Hymns^  etc. 
(Bannatyne  Club)  63  Studie  not  nor  panse  not  meikleonthe 
feeding  of  the  flesh.  1637-50  Row  ffi&t.  Kirk  (Wodrow 
Soc)  12  The  faithfull  servants  of  God  ..  pansed  how  this 
,  great  work  might  be  effectual  to  God's  glorie. 

•j*2.  trans.  To  think  of,  consider,  heed.   Obs. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Veitu?  HI.  879  Perfitlie  pance  thir 
pointis  last  pregnant.  <  1600  MONTGOMEBIE  Cherrie  $  Sloe 
1357  And  pance  not,  nor  skance  not,  The  perril  nor  the 
pryce.  1629  SIR  W.  MURE  True  Crucif.  2825  If  God  bee 
for  thee,  panse  no  who  oppose. 

3.  To  attend  to  surgically  or  medically ;  to  dress 
(a  wound). 

a  1584  MONTGOMERIE  Chtrrie  <$•  Slae  491  Gif  ony  pacient 
wald  be  pancit,  Quhy  suld  he  loup  quhen  he  is  lancit.  1676 
W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Aittobiog.  xii.  (1848)  576  They  had 
a  singular  care  of  him  causing  panse  his  wounds.  1752  J. 
LOUTHIAN  Fortn  of  Process  (ed.  2)  124  He  was  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  House,  where  his  Wounds  were  panced.  1890 
LOWSON  Guidfellowv&i  (E.D.D.)  Having  pansed  and  dressed 
the  wound,  1891  Harttand Gloss.t  Patich,..  to  prick  and 
work  a  wound  to  extract  matter  or  any  foreign  substance. 

Hence  Pa'nsing  vbl.sb^  (a)  thinking;  (b)  the 
dressing  of  a  wound ;  also  Pansement  rare. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  /Wwwxxix,  13  Than  pansing  of  penuntie 
Revis  that  fra  my  remembrance.  1579-80  Burgh  Rec.  Edin. 
(Rec.  Soc.)  IV.  152  The  pansing,  dressing,  curing,  and 
handling  of  Robert  Asbowane,  quha  wes  laitlie  hurt  and 
woundit  be  James  Dowglas.  1590  A.  HUME  Hymns,  etc. 
{Bannatyne  Club)  45  My  pansing  dois  augment  my  paine. 
1842  DUNGLISON,  Pansement,  dressing. 

t  Panse,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  pcnse, 
panse )  thought.]  A  thought. 

<i  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  i.  456  (Bann.  MS.)  And  all  thair  plat 
pure  pansis. 

Panse,  obs.  variant  of  PAUNCE,  a  breast-plate. 

Panse,  Pansie,  obs.  forms  of  PANSY. 

Pansheon,  -shon,  obs.  or  dial.  if.  PANCHEON. 

Pansied  (pae'nzid),  a.  [f.  PANSY  +  -ED-.] 
Adorned  with  or  abounding  in  pansies. 

1819  WIFFKN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  41  Apansied  dell.  1835 
TALFOURD  Ion  11.  i,  When  pansied  turf  was  air  to  winged  feet. 

Pansive,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PENSIVE  a. 


PAN-SLAV. 


• 


hum  :ill  i  tic  Mavonie  nations  of  eastern  Europe. 

Paiislavic,  -Slavic  (-sia-vik),  a.    [I'AN-  i.] 

a.  <  M  or  pertaining  to  all  the  Slavic  races,    b. 

=  1'ANSLAVISTIO  a. 

1860  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  \.  8  The  Panslavic  invasion, 
which  will  be  the  next  source  of  danger  to  the  civil  and  in- 
tellectual liberties  of  Christendom.  1880  Daily  Tel.  a  Mar., 
A  fresh  outburst  of  Pnnslavic  anger. 

Panslavism  (poensla-viz'm).  Also  9  -sola- 
vlsm.  [f.  PAN-  i  +  SLAV  +  -ISM  :  after  Ger.  Pan- 
sclavismits.']  The  movement  or  aspiration  for  the 
union  of  all  Slavs  or  Slavonic  peoples  in  one  poli- 
tical organization. 

(1846  JOWETT  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1897)  I.  v.  137  My  balance 
of  power  would  be  .  .  France  and  England  against  Pan- 
sclavismus  and  despotism.]  1850  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II. 
188  He  [Gurowski]  is  a  Pole  .  .  believing  in  Panslavism,  or  the 
union  of  all  the  Slavonic  tribes  under  one  head,  and  that 
head  Russia.  1877  Public  Opinion  7  July  i  The  advance  of 
Russia  is  as  hateful  to  the  hopes  of  Hellenic  Christians  as  it 
can  be  welcome  to  the  zealots  of  Panslavism.  1880  Prater's 
Mag-.  May  616  Here  Panslavism  is  distinctly  repudiated  ; 
Philo-Slavism  is  denned.  .  .  I  have  never  met  a  Panslavist 
among  the  Southern  Slavs. 

So  Paiisla'vist,  an  adherent  or  promoter  of 
Panslavism  ;  also  as  adj.  =  next  ;  Panslavi  stic 
a.,  a.  of,  pertaining  to,  or  favouring  Panslavism; 

b.  =  PANSLAVIC  a. 

1850  LONGF.  in  /,j%(i8oi)  II.  189  At  tea  we  had  Panslavistic 
Gurowski.  1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Russia  xxvi.  419  But  what 
of  their  Panslavistic  Aspirations  ?  1881  Athenxum  29Dec. 
855/1  It  saved  him  from  those  Panslavist  tendencies.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  May  859/1  The.  .aspirations  of  the  Musco- 
vite panslavists  were  not  satisfied.  1903  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan. 
65  The  first  Pan-Slavistic  Congress  took  place  in  Prague  in 
June,  1848. 

Fanslavo'uian,  -Slav-,  a.  Also  -sclav- 
onian.  [PAN-  i.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  in- 
cluding all  Slavonians;  Panslavic,  Panslavistic. 
So  Panslavo-nic,  -81-,  -sclavo'nio  a.;  Fan- 
sla  vonlsm  =  PANSLAVISM. 

1854  R.  G.  LATHAM  Native  Races  Russian  Emf.  331  The 
fundamental  fact  on  which  Pan-slavonism  rests,  is  the  vast 
..area  over  which  the  different  dialects  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage are  spoken,  co_mbined  with  the  small  amount  of 
difference  they  exhibit.  1864  WEBSTER,  Paas/avonian. 
1877  Public  Opinion  7  July  i  Under  the  supreme  direction 
of  Prince  Tcherkasski  .  .and  his  colleagues  of  M.  AkeakofFs 
Panslavonic  bureau.  1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Russia  xxxiv. 
600  There  was  but  one  step  to  the  conception  of  a  Panslavonic 
empire. 

Pansophic  (paensp'fik),  a.  [f.  as  PANSOPHY  + 
-10.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pansophy.  Also  Pan- 
»o  phical  a.  Hence  Panso'phically  ado.,  in  a 
pansophic  manner. 

1651  COLLIER  Comenius'  Patterns  Univ.  Knffivl.  93  We 
have  three  chiefe  and  essential!  properties  of  Pansopnicall 
method.  Ikid.  146  Every  theame  that's  handled  panso- 
phically  hath  propositions  making  demonstrations.  1660 
WORTIHNGTON  Let.  to  Hartlib  in  Remains  (Chetham  Soc.) 
I.  241  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  it  were  done  into 
Latin  .  .  for  the  humbling  of  many  conceited  enthusiasts  and 
Pansophical  pretenders.  1882  Alhcn.rum  4  Mar.  279  His 
[Comenius's]  great  design  of  a  Pansophic  Institute,  or 
College  of  the  Sciences,  was  pressed  upon  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment by  Hartlib  and  others. 

Pansophism  (pse-nsofiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  it&vawpos 
nil-wise  +  -ISM.]  The  possession  or  profession  of 
universal  knowledge.  So  Pa  nsophist,  a  claimant 
or  pretender  to  universal  knowledge. 

1864  BLACKMOREC7<xr<i  Vaughan  xxxix,  Choose..  between 
my  services,  and  the  maundermgs  of  some  pansophist  1868 
fall  Mall  G.  2  Dec.  12  As  a  general  rule  ..  the  attempt  at 
puwphism,  even  in  the  arts,  must  end  in  pansciolism. 

Pansophy  (pse-nsoft).  Also  -,  -sophie,  7-8 
llpansophia.  [f.Gr.  irav-  all  +  oo<pia  wisdom;  form- 
ing an  abstr.  sb.  to  Gr.  ntaroorpos  adj.  '  all-wise  '.] 

1.  Universal  or  cyclopaedic  knowledge;  a  scheme 
or  cyclopedic  work  embracing  the  whole  body 
of  human  knowledge. 

In  its  Latin  form  used  by  J.  A.  Comenius  (Komensky)  of 

loraviajn  1639,  in  the  title  of  a  book,  Prodromns  Pan-    , 
s,'plii.r,  giving  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  a  universal  cyclopaedia. 

1641  HARTLIB  Re/.  Schooles  go  The  seven  parts  of  the 
temple  of  Christian  Pansophie.  1651  COLLIER  Comenius' 

'atttrne  Unh:  Knmul.  16  Pansophy  therefore  by  whole- 

e  Counsel  takes  all  things  in  generall  into  its  considera- 

tion, that  it  may  evidently  and  most  clearry  appeare,  how 

lesser  things  are,  and  come  to  be,  subordinate  to  the  greater 

[etc.].     1674  BOVLE  F.xcell.  Theol.  i.  i.  50  The  Encyclo- 

edia  s  and  Pansophia's,  that  even  men  of  an  elevated  genius 
have  aimed  at.  i88»  Athemum  4  Mar.  279/1  Comenius's 

heme..  was  to  collect  and  maintain  learned  men  from  all 
tions,  and  to  give  them  leisure  for  their  special  studies, 
>na  generally  to  foster  'Pansophy'.    1809  Academy  29  July    j 
YSf-.  Komensky  and  Hartlib  tried  to  found  in  England  a 

Christian  Academy  of  Pansophy  '. 

a.  1  he  claim  or  pretension  to  universal  knowledge. 

1792  BOOTHBV  Ox  Burke's  App.  Whigs  265  The  French 
philosophers,  .affect,  .a  sort  of  pansophy,  or  universality  of 
command  over  the  opinions  of  men.  1886  Standard  30  Dec. 
2/1  His  pansophy  teaches  him  that  the  affections  are  the 
cause  of  all  the  misery  in  the  world. 

Pansperm  :  see  PAN-  a. 

t  Pansperma-tic,  a.  0/>s.  [f.  Gr.  mu/-  all 
•f  ompturr-  seed  +  -io,  after  spermatic.  ,]  That  is  the 
«*ed  or  seminal  principle  of  all  things. 
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1690  LF.YBOURN  Curs.  Math.  445  b,  To  the  end  it  [the  Solar 
Ocean]  might  more  effectually  communicate  its  Pansperma- 
tick  Virtue  to  all  those  Bodies,  to  which  it  is  to  afford  Light 
and  Influence. 

Panspe-rmatism.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.]  - 
PANSPERMV.  Hence  Panspe-rmatist,  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  panspermatism. 

1874  I.  FISKF.  Cosmic  Philos.  I.  n.  viil  420  The  hypothesis, 
devised  by  Spallanzani,  that  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  in- 
visible germs  which  can  penetrate  through  the  smallest 
crevices.  This  hypothesis  is  currently  known  as  '  pansper- 
matism ',  or  the  theory  of  omnipresent  germs ',  or . .  the 
'germ-theory'.  1874  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV.  518  It  rested 
more  especially  with  the  Panspermatists,  who  chose  still  to 
be  opponents  of  '  spontaneous  generation ',  to  show  this 
belief.,  was  erroneous.  1878  TVNDALL  t'ragm.  Sc.  II.  xiii. 

Panspermia :  see  PANSPERMY. 

Panspermic  (p£en,sp5-jmik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  v&v- 
aitipn-oi  composed  of,  or  containing  all  sorts  of 
seeds  (f.  vav-  all  +  airlpiM  seed)  +  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  panspermy. 

1837  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Panspermicus  . . ,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Panspermia :  panspermic. 

So  Panspermism  (pa;n|Sp5umiz'm)  =  PANSPER- 
MATISM; Panspe-rmlst  =  PANSPERMATIST. 

1869  tr.  Pouchet's  Universe  (187:)  504  The  name  of  pan- 
spermism  has  been  given  to  this  pretended  universal  dis- 
semination of  the  reproductive  bodies  of  animals  and  plants. 
1870  NICHOLSON  ma>t.  Zool.  33  By  the  '  panspermists '  or 
the  opponents  of  spontaneous  generation,  it  is  alleged,  that 
the  production  of  Bacteria . .  in  organic  infusions  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  and  probably  the 
,  fluid  itself,  is  charged  with  innumerable  germs.  1874  Con- 
\  temp.  Rev.  XXIII.  710  The  hypothesis  of  Panspermism.. 
supposes  that  these  minutest  living  things  have  merely  de- 
veloped in  the  fluids  owing  to  the  accidental  presence  of 
invisible  germs  thrown  off  from  pre-existing  living  organisms. 
1881  TYNDALL  Floating  Matter  of 'Air  208  Panspermism. 

Fanspermy  (paenispa-jmi).  Also  in  mod.L. 
form  panspe-rmia.  [ad.  Gr.  iravmfpiua  the  doc- 
trine of  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  that  the  ele- 
ments were  a  mixture  of  all  the  seeds  of  things, 
f.  vavaiKpnos :  see  PANSPERMIC.]  The  biogenetic 
theory  that  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  minute  germs 
which  develop  on  find  ing  a  favourable  environment. 
Also  called  PANSPEKMATISM. 

1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Panspermia.  1857  MAYNG 
Expos.  Lex.,  Panspermia^..,  panspermy.  188*  Pop.  Sci. 
Monthly  XX.  824  The  weight  of  his  opinion  in  favor  of  his 
own  theory  of  panspermy.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ,  Panspermia, 
the  physiological  system  according  to  which  there  are  germs 
disseminated  through  all  space  which  develop  when  they 
encounter  a  suitable  soil. 

Pansphygmograph,  etc. :  see  PAN-  2. 

Pan's-pipe,  Pan's  pipe :  see  PAN-PIPE. 

Pansy  (pje'nzi).  Forms :  5  pensee,  6  pensy, 
pawnsy,  paunsie,  6-7  panoy,  6-8  pansie,  7- 
pansy.  Also /3. 6  pances  (?//.),  pawnee,  paunse, 
6-7  panse,  paunoe.  [Formerly pensee, pensy,  a.  F. 
pensile,  pencie  (a  1 500  in  Godef.  Compl.),  a  fanciful 
application  oipensie  '  thought '.  The  /3  form  panse 
is  not  given  in  Fr.  diets. ;  but  OF.  had /««<•, panse, 
beside  pensee,  pansie,  in  the  sense  '  thought '. 

A  reference  to  the  popular  or  '  vulgar'  standing  of  the 
name  in  -France  occurs  in  the  French  botanist  Ruel  or 
Ruellius  De  natura  stirpium  (1536)  595  'Violje  inodorae 
genus  esse  putaverim  quam  vulgus  gallicum  penseam  vocat '.] 

The  common  name  of  Viola  tricolor,  esp.  of  the 
cultivated  varieties ;  the  wild  plant  is  a  common 
weed  in  cornfields,  etc.,  with  small  flowers  com- 
pounded of  purple,  yellow,  and  white ;  the  culti- 
vated form  is  a  favourite  garden  plant,  with  very 
numerous  varieties  having  large  richly  and  variously 
coloured  flowers.  Also  called  HEARTSEASE,  q.  v., 
and  dialectally  and  locally  by  various  fanciful 
names,  as  kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate,  love-in-idle- 
ness, three-faces-under-a-hood,  etc. 

a  1500  Assembly  of  Ladies  62  With  margarettes  growing 
in  ordinaunce  . .  Ne-m'ou blie-mies  and  sovenez  also ;  The 
ppvre  pensees  were  not  disloged  there.    1530  PALSGR.  251/2 
Fancy  floure,  tnenve  pencee  [cf.  231/1  Hertesease,  menve    i 
pensee\.     Ibid.  253/1   Pensy  floure,  pensee.     1592  GREENE    j 
Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  217  The  checkerd    | 
paunsie,  or  party  coloured  harts  ease.     1597  GRRARDE  Her- 
bal ii.  ccxcix.  §  i.  703  Harts  ease  is  named  . .  Pansies,  Liue 
in  Idlenes.    1619  PARKINSON  Paradisi  in  Sole  lii.  283  In 
English  Hartsease,  and  Pansies  of  the  French  name  Pensees. 
Some  giue  it  foolish  names,  as  Loue  in  idlenesse,  Cull  me  to 
you,  and  Three  faces  in  a  hood.     1637  MILTON  Lycidas  144 
The  Pansie  freakt  with  jeat.     1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  n. 
66  Pancies  to  please  the  Sight,  and  Casia  sweet  to  smell.    ; 
1771  LANGHORNE  Fables  of  Flora,  Violet  ft  Pansyvn,  On  that    ' 
fair  bank  a  Pansy  grew,  That  borrow'd  from  indulgent  skies 
A  velvet  shade  and  purple  hue.     1866  Treas.  Bot.  1218  The 
endless  varieties  of  Heartsease,  or  Pansy,  are  all  derived 
from  the  cornfield  weed  V[iola]  tricolor,  and  the  allied 
species  V.  altaica  from  Tartary,  and  V.  grandifiora  from 
Switzerland. 

ft.  i$48TuRNER Names o/fferlres'K.  v,  Called  in  english  two 
faces  in  a  hoode  or  panses.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph,  CaL  Apr. 
142  The  pretie  Pawnee  And  the  Cheuisaunce,  Shall  match 
with  the  fayre  flowre  Delice.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxi.  x. 
92  The  purple  March  Violet ..  after  them  the  Panse.  16x7 
B.  JONSON  vision  of  Delight  164  The  shining  Meads  Doe 
boast  the  Paunce,  the  Lillie,  and  the  Rose,  c  x6ao  ROBINSON 
Mary  Magd.  I.  316. 

b.  A  figure  or  representation  of  the  flower  of 
the  pansy  as  an  ornament.     [So  in  i6th  c.  Fr.]         \ 


PANT. 

ISS3  Richmond  Wills  76,  I  beohweytt  »nd  gyff  to  mv 
brodcr  Constable  my  pawnsy  of  gold*  with  the  ruby  in  ii 

a    Comb.,  as  pansy-culture,  -flower,  -grower 

-growing,    -tint,    -velvet ;    pansy-coloured,    -like, 

-purple,  -violet,  -yellow  adjs. 

(Cf.  F.fensfe  '  couleur  d'un  violet  brun '  (Littrfl.) 

a  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  I'ltl  81  The  Frenche  kyne  & 

.    his  bend,  .with  garlondes  of  friers  knottes  of  white  satten 

and  in  euery  garlond  liij.  paunse  flowers  whiche  Menined' 

!    thmke   on    Fraunces.      1865  R.  BUCHANAN  Sutherland, 

Pansies  iv,  But  pansy-growing  made  his  heart  within  Bow 

fresh.     1891  Daily  News  22  June  6/2  A  yoke  of  r*T 

coloured  velvet.    1897  Westm.  Gat.  j«  Jan.  10/1  He  turned 

his  attention  to  pansy-culture.   1898  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr 

460/1  The  velvety,  pansy-like  variety  of  the  birdfoot  violet! 

1898  Daily  ffews  1 1  May  4/4  A  gown  of  pansy-purple  velvet! 

1901   Westm.  Cat.  13  July  2/1  A  wild  upheaval  of  pansy. 

purple  volcano-shaped  peaks. 

Pant  (pant),  st.l  northern.  [Origin  unknown  : 
sense  2  suggests  Romanic  pantano  slough,  bog ; 
but  the  resemblance  is  prob.  fortuitous.] 
1.  A  public  fountain,  cistern,  or  well;  usually 
a  stone  or  iron  erection  with  a  spout,  whence 
water  is  drawn,  a  conduit;  also  called  pant-well 
(Jamieson  1825-80). 

1386  in  Mem.  St.  Giles's,  Durham  (Surtecs)  ig  Payd  for 

;    the  poore  men's  dycke  that  dwell  att  the  pant.     1595  in 

R.  Welford  Hist.  Newcastle  III.  130  Every  street  hath  his 

cistern  or  pant.     1857  JEFFREY  Roxburgh.  II.  iii.  112  Water 

was  brought  from  a  well  in  Sudhope.Palh  to  a  pant  erected 

for  its  reception  at  the  Cross.    Ibid.  III.  i.  12  A  huge  and 

!    unseemly  pantwell,  surmounted  by  a  lamp  stood  in  one 

corner.     1884  BESANT  Dorothy  Forster  iii.  (1887!  28  A  tri. 


..one  farthing  was  charged  for  a  'skeel '  full  of  water. 

2.  A  pool  into  which  water  or  moisture  drains ; 
a  puddle. 

1807  STAGG  Misc.  Poems  15  Lang  stretch'd  i'  th'  midden 
pant.  1808  R.  ANDERSON  Cuintld.  BalL,  Codbeck  Wedding 
xii,  He  . .  stuck  in  a  pant  'buin  the  middle.  1878  Cumbld. 
Gloss.,  Pant,  a  sump.  [Ibid.,  Sump,  .a  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  to  collect  water  in.)  1899  Speaker  23  Dec.  309/2 
Where  the  water  from  the  pant  flows  out  of  the  farm-yard 
under  a  wall,  the  grass  is  soft  and  green. 

Pant  (psent),  rf.2    [f.  PANT  v.] 

1.  One  of   a  series  of   short  quick  efforts  of 
laboured  breathing,  from  exertion   or  agitation  ; 
a  gasp,  a  catching  of  the  breath. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  53  Thair  cumis  Jung  monkis. 
..And  in  the  courte  thair  hait  flesche  dantis,  Full  faderlyk, 
with  pechis  and  pantis.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  11619)  v* 
Ixiv,  As  yet  his  Breath  found  Passage  to  and  fro,  With  many 
a  short  Pant,  many  a  broken  word.  i68j  BUNYAX  Holy 
War  248  Here  were  groans,  there  pants.  .  1834  W.  GODWIN 
Lives  Necromancers  221  The  loud  strokes  of  the  hammer,. . 
intermixed  with  the  pants  and  groans  of  the  workmen.  1845 
E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  t,  Cross  xxiv.  II.  212  Not  a  pant 
escaped  from  her  [a  mare's]  deep  chest. 

2.  A  throb  or  heave  of  the  breast  in  laboured 
breathing  or  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

1581  T.  HOWELL  Devises  Eijb,  The  hardest  harte  by 
proofe,  doth  yeelde  an  inwarde  pante  When  good  desyres 
are  deprest.  1606  StlAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  IV.  viii.  16  Leape  thou 
..  Through  proofe  of  Harnesse  to  my  heart,  and  there  Ride 
on  the  pants  triumphing.  1800  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  IV.  270 
The  bosom's  pant,  the  rosy-winding  arm.  1805  W.  GODWIN 
Flcetivood  L  vi  139, 1  felt  the  quick  pants  of  my  bosom. 

8.  transf.  The  regular  throb  and  gasping  sound 
of  a  steam-engine,  as  the  valves  open  and  shut 

1840  RUSKIN  Let.  College  Friend  4  July,  Wks.  1903  I.  407 
For  you . .  have  heaved  ihe  dark  limbs  of  the  colossal  engine 
— its  deep,  fierce  breath  has  risen  in  hot  pants  to  heaven. 
1853-8  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-B/ts-(ity<))  II.  53  Every  pant 
of  the  engine. 

Pant  (psent),  v.  Also  5  pont,  6-7  paunt.  [Com- 
mon from  c  1 440 :  earlier  history  not  evidenced. 
App.  related  to  (?  shortened  from)  OF.  pantoisier, 
-etsier,  -aiser,  -uisier,  -iser,  '  to  pant,  to  have  the 
breath  short,  to  breathe  with  labour'  (rath  c.  in 
Godef.) ;  according  to  Gaston  Paris  (Romania  VI. 
(1877)  628) :— popular  L.  phantasiare  to  be  op- 
pressed with  nightmare,  to  gasp  or  pant  with 
oppression,  f.  phantasia  phantasy,  nightmare. 
Such  a  shortening  of  the  Fr.  vb.  in  Eng.  is  not  very  easy  to 
account  for :  but  pant  iser  may  have  been  felt  as  a  vb.  with 
stem  pant-  and  formative  suffix  -iser  (cf.  advert,  advertise). 
In  it>th  c.  F.  there  was  also  the  vb.  pantoifr,  pantoyer, 
while  mod.  F.  has  pattteler  to  pant,  in  both  of  which 
pant-  is  app.  taken  as  a  stem  and  furnished  with  various 
formative  suffixes.] 

1.  intr.  To  breathe  hard  or  spasmodically,  as 
when  out  of  breath;  to  draw  quick  laboured 
breaths,  as  from  exertion  or  agitation  ;  to  gasp  for 
breath. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  381/2  Pantyn,  anelo.    c  1440  HVLTOM 
Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1404)  n.  xxxiv,  They  streyne  hemself 
..and  panten  soo  strongly  that  they  brast  in  to  bodily  fer- 
uours.    £1460  Toameley  Myst.  xvi.  238  War  1  I  say,  lett  me 
pant,  now  thynk  I  to  fyght  ffor  anger.    1470-85  MALOIY 
Arthur  vn.  xvii,  Thus  they  foughte  . .  tyl  atl  the  laste  they 
lacked  wynde    both,  and    then    they  stode  waging   and 
scateryng  pontyng,  blowynge  and  bledynge.    157*  FLIMIKO 
Panopl.  Epist.  288  They  blowe.  and  pant  like  discomfited 
souldiers.    1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iu  126  He  neuer  stood  toeaM 
his    Brest  with   panting.      1615  MANWOOD  Lavxs  Ferttt 
(ed  2)  3  marg..  He  that  doth  hunt  a  wilde  bent,  and 
make  him  Daunt,  shall  pay  io.  shilling^.     173$  So*™"";'' 
Chase  m.  509  He  pants,  he  sobs  »pall  d  i  Drop,  down  n« 
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heavy  Head  to  Earth.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xvi.  112  He 
sometimes  paused, ..and  panted  like  a  chased  deer.  1873 
HALE  In  His  Name  vi,  49  The  poor  beast  he  rode  came 
panting  into  the  crowd. 

b.  Jig,  Said  of  the  wind  or  waves. 

1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  xcvlii,  Weary  waves,  with- 
drawing from  the  fight,  Lie  lulled  and  panting  on  the  silent 
shore.  1717  POPE  Eloisa  159  The  dying  gales  that  pant 
upon  the  trees.  1782  COWPER  Exfiost.  721  A  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the  strings.  1819 
SHELLEY  Ode  to  West  Wind\v,  If  I  were. .A  wave  to  pant 
beneath  thy  power,  and  share  The  impulse  of  thy  strength. 
C.  To  go  or  run  panting. 

1715  YOUNG  Last  Day  i.  207  Words  all  in  vain  pant  after 
the  distress.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  94  As  a  hare.. Pants 
to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew.  1871  BROWNING 
Balaustion  71  We  could  hear  behind  us  plain  the  threats 
And  curses  of  the  pirate  panting  up  In . .  passion  of  pursuit. 
d.  transf.  To  emit  hot  air,  vapour,  etc.,  in  loud 
puffs,  as  a  furnace  or  engine. 

1743  DAVIDSON  ALneid  vm.  250  The  fire  in  the  furnace 
pants.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  98  Not  a  steam-boat 
pants  from  harbour. 

2.  To  gasp  (for  air,  water,  etc.);   hence  fig.  To 
long  or  wish  with  breathless  eagerness ;   to  gasp 
with  desire ;  to  yearn  (for,  after,  or  to  with  inf.}. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Ps.  xlii.  i  As  the  hart  braieth  for  the 
riuers  of  water,  so  panteth  my  soule  after  thee  o  God.  i6o<; 
SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  243,  I  pant  for  life.  1611  BIBLE  Ps,  xlii. 
i  As  the  Hart  panteth  after  the  water  brookes,  so  panteth 
my  soule  after  thee,  O  God.  1719  YOUNG  Revenge  v.  ii, 
When  all  the  bliss  I  pant  for,  is  to  gain  In  hell  a  refuge 
from  severer  pain.  1752  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  193  P2 
Every  man  pants  for  the  highest  eminence  within  his  view. 
1781  COWPER  Retire  went  476  He. .Pants  to  be  told  of  battles 
won  or  lost.  1822  BYRON  Werner  i.  i,  *Tis  to  be  amongst 
these  sovereigns  My  husband  pants  !  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Romola  xxiv,  He  panted  for  the  threatening  voice  again. 

3.  To  throb  or  heave  violently  or  rapidly;   to 
palpitate,  pulsate,  beat :  said  of  the  heart,  bosom, 
etc. ;  also  of  the  blood. 

c  1460  Toiuneley  Myst.  xxiii.  52,  I  shall  fownde,  if  that 
I  may,  ..To  cause  his  hart  pante.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
xxxvii[i].  ip  My  hert  paunteth,  my  strength  hath  fayled  me. 
—  I  set.  xxi.  4  Myne  herte  paunted.  1573-80  BARET  Ah). 
P?!  To  pant  as  the  heart,  or  braine  doth.  ..  My  veines 
do  beate,  or  pant.  1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  X.  228  His  blood  is  good  and  clear,  As  the  best 
drop  that  panteth  in  thy  veins.  1781  COWPER  Exfiost.  473 
A  breast  that  panted  with  alarms.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  n. 
li.  140  Her  very  name,  But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes 
my  heart  Sicken  and  pant. 

4.  transf.  Of  an  iron  ship :  To  have  its  plating 
bulge  in  and  out  in  the  struggle  with  the  waves. 

1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild,  i.  12  Instances . .  of  ships 
'panting  '  in  their  fore  compartments.  1800  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  67  In  the  fore  body  and  aft  body  there  is  much 
strutting  and  bracing,  to  prevent  the  new  ship  '  panting  '  in 
her  struggles  with  the  waves. 

5.  trans,  a.  To  utter  gaspingly ;  to  gasp  out,  etc. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  31  Came  there  a  reeking  Poste, .. 

halfe  breathlesse;  painting  (Globe  panting]  forth  From 
Gonerill  his  Mistns,  salutations.  i778Miss  BURNEV  Evelina 
xlvi, '  No,— no, — no—'  I  panted  out, '  I  am  no  actress '.  c  1830 
S.  FERGUSON  Forging  of  Anchor  ii,  And  thick  and  loud  the 
swinking  crowd  at  every  stroke  pant  '  ho  ! '  1847  TENNY- 
SON Princess  v.  23  At  length  my  Sire  ..  Panted  from  weary 
sides  '  King,  you  are  free  ! ' 

t  b.  poet.  To  expel  or  drive  forth  or  out  by 
agitated  gasping.  Obs. 

c  1624  CHAPMAN  Batrachom.  no  His  heart  within  him 
panted  out  repose,  For  th'  insolent  plight  in  which  his  state 
did  stand.  1821  SHELLEY  Protneth.  Unb.  HI.  iii.  125  My 
spirit  Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  pain  Made 
my  heart  mad. 

I*ant,  obs.  form  of  PAINT. 
Pant-  =  Gr.  vavr-j  the  shortened  form  in  which 
•navro-  '  all-'  appears  before  a  vowel :  see  PANTO-. 
The  following  words  have  pant-  followed  by  an 
element  with  initial  a-.  Fa-ntagoffue  Med.  [Gr. 
ayuyos  driving  forth,  leading],  a  medicine  that 
expels  all  morbid  matter.  Fantamo-rphlo  a. 
[Gr.  afiop<pos  formless,  unshapen],  generally  de- 
formed. Pa'ntaneiicepha-lic  a.  Terat.  [Gr. 
avfyKftyakos  without  brain],  congenitally  destitute 
of  brain  (Gould  Diet.  Med.  1900).  Panta- 
pho-bia  [Gr.  d^ofr'a  fearlessness],  total  absence 
of  fear  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893).  Pa  ntarchy  [Gr. 
&PXn  r"le],  a  state  in  which  the  rule  is  vested  in 
the  whole  people,  t  *anta*rete,  erron.  -arite 
[Gr.  dp^rrj  virtue] ,  all-virtuousness.  Panta'tr  ophy 
Path.  [Gr.  aT7>o<£m  ATROPHY],  general  atrophy  ;  so 
Panta'troplious  a.  See  also  PANTHODIC,  PANTI- 
SOCRACY. 

[1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.)  Pantagoga^  medicines  which 
expel  all  morbid  humours.]  1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet. 
Med,  Terminal,,  *Pantagogite^  that  which  expels  all  morbid 
humours.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.^  Pantagoguet  the  same  as 
Panchymagogue.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pantamor- 
/Az"c*«,..*pantamorphic.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet., 
Pantaniorphic,  generally  amorphous  or  deformed.  1899 
FISKE  Cent.  ofSci.  viii.  217  Never  did  a  philanthropic  world- 
mender  contemplate  his  grotesque  phalanstery  or  *pant- 
archy  with  greater  pleasure.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  HI. 
123  Of  whose  omniscience,  pantarite,  and  goodnesse,  all  men 
heretofore  haue  spoke  too  little.  1857  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.) 
Pantatropkus,  ..totally  without  nutrition  or  nourishment; 
*pantatrpphous.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ,  Pantatrophous,  with- 
out nutrition.  185^  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pantatropkia,.. 
term  for  complete  innutrition,  *pantatrophy.  1900  GOULD 
Diet.  Med.t  Pantatrophy. 


Panta-,  erron.  form  of  PANTO-,  in  PANTACOSM, 
PANTAGAMY,  PANTATTPE  ;  also pantagrapk,  panta- 
morphiC)  pantascopic :  see  PANTOGRAPH,  PANTO-. 

Pantable,  -de,  -fle,  obs.  var.  PANTOPLE. 

Pa*ntacosm.  [Erroneous  form  for  pantocosm^ 
f.  PANTO-  +  Gr.  Kocpos  world.]  Another  name  of 
the  instrument  called  COSMOLABE. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Pantagamy  (psentas'gami).  [An  illiterate 
formation  for  pantogamy,  f.  Gr.  iravro-  PANTO-  all 
+  -yafua,  from  yauos  marriage.  (Pantagamy  is 
etymologically,  from  Gr.  dyapia  celibacy,  ( uni- 
versal or  total  celibacy '.)]  A  communistic  system 
of  complex  marriage,  in  which  all  the  men  and 
women  of  a  household  or  community  are  regarded 
as  married  to  each  other,  as  formerly  practised 
among  the  Perfectionists  at  Oneida  Creek  in  U.  S. 

185*  J.  NICHOL-^  mer.  Lit.  i.  20  The  American  mind  de- 
lights in.. social  and  political  experiments,  as  Shakerisrn, 
Mormonism,  Pantagamy.  1867  DIXON  New  Amer.  II.  xxiv. 
heading^  Pantagamy.  [Ibid.  256  In  the  Bible  Family  living 
at  Oneida  Creek,  the  central  domestic  fact  of  the  household 
Is  the  complex  marriage  of  its  members  to  each  other,  and 
to  all.]  1894  Q.  Rev,  Oct  311  Has  not  Oneida  Creek 
invented  'Complex  Marriage  '  or  Pantagamy? 

Pantagraph,  etc.,  erron.  f.  PANTOGRAPH,  etc. 

Fantagruelian  (prentagr#je"Han),  a.  and  s/>. 
[f.  Pantagritel)  the  name  given  to  the  last  of  the 
giants  in  Rabelais  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or 
appropriate  to,  Pantagruel,  represented  by  Rabelais 
as  a  coarse  and  extravagant  humorist,  dealing  satiri- 
cally with  serious  subjects. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  223  The  Most  Certain,  True 
and  Infallible  Pantagruelian  Prognostication.  For  the  Year 
that's  to  come,  and  ever  and  aye.  1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX. 
521  The  liberality,  ability,  and  Pantagruelian  zeal  of  Theo- 
dore Martin  of  Edinburgh.  1883  F.  W.  POTTER  tr.  Fr.  Cele- 
brities\\.  113 The  Pantagrulian  chePd'ceuvre,'L'Ami  Fritz'. 

B.  sb.   =  PANTAGHUEMST. 

1899  W.  E.  HENLEY  in  Nutt's  Circular  Apr.  2  Rabelais. . 
had  been  dead  a  full  century,  . .  ere  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart . . 
best  of  Pantagruel ians  and  rarest  of  Scotsmen,  produced 
(1653)  his  amazing  rendering  of  Books  I  and  II. 

So  Pantagriie  lie  [F.  pantagru^lique^  - 
ine  adjs.  =  prec.  A. ;  Fantagrae'lically  adv. 

^1804  DOUCE  in  Bibl.  Cornub.  (1878)  II.  869/1  An  anti- 
quarian hash  ..  under  the  whimsical  appellation  of  'the 
Ancient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall '  pantagruelically  surveyed 
by  John  Whitaker,  B.D.  1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  HI 
Call  you  this  writing  Pantagruellically?  1857  LAWRENCE 
Guy  Livingst.  xxxi.  304  A  German  philosopher  . .  (eating 
and  drinking  all  the  while  Pantagruelically).  i88a  TRAILL 
Sterne  iv.  34  Pantagruelic  burlesque.  i88a  Daily  News 
2  Jan.  5/2  A  Pantagrueline  prognostication  for  1882. 

||  Pantagrue-lion.  [F.  pantagrutlion.]  A 
humorous  name  given  by  Rabelais  to  hemp,  as 
the  source  of  the  hangman's  rope, 

1857  KINCSLEV  Two  Y.  Ago  x,  An  immediate  external 
application . .  of  that  famous  herb  Pantagruelion,  cure  for  all 
public  ills  and  private  woes. 

Paiitagruelism  (p0entagr«'eliz*m).  [a.  F. 
pantagi-udlismej.  Pantagruel;  see  above  and -ISM.] 

1.  The  theory  and  practice  ascribed  to  Panta- 
gruel, one  of  the  characters  of  Rabelais ;  extrava- 
gant and  coarse  humour  with  a  satirical  or 
serious  purpose. 

1835  SOUTHEY  Doctor  III.  Interch.  xiii.  340  Ignorant  of 
humorology  t  more  ignorant  of  psychology  !  and  most  ig- 
norant of  Pantagruelism.  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851) 
II.  234  An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  pantagruelism,  with  all 
the  outrageousness  and  none  of  the  richness  of  Rabelais. 
1860  DONALDSON  Theatre  of  Greeks  (ed.  7)  77  By  Panta* 
gruelism  we  mean.. an  assumption  of  Bacchanalian  buf- 
foonery as  a  cloak  to  coyer  some  serious  purpose.  1865 
WRIGHT  Hist,  Caricat.  xix.  342  Pantagruelism,  or,  if  you 
like,  Rabelaism,  did  not,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
make  much  progress  beyond  the  limits  of  France. 

f  2.  *  The  theory  or  practice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession: used  in  burlesque  or  ridicule '.  (Webster.) 

(App.  an  error  from  misunderstanding  quot.  1835  above.) 

1864  WEBSTER  (citing  Southeyas  authority).  [So  in  OCIL- 
VIE  ;  also  in  CASSELL,  and  later  Diets.] 

Paiitagruelist  (psentagrw-elist).  [a.  Y.pan- 
tagrutliste :  or  f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  An  imitator, 
admirer,  or  student  of  Pantagruel,  or  of  Rabelais. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pantagrveliste,  a  Pantagruellist ;  a  merrie 
Greek,  faithfull  drunkard,  good  fellow.  (Hence  in  BLOUNT 
1656,  PHILLIPS  1658,  BAILEY  1721.)  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor 
(ed.  2)  I.  175  In  humour  however  he  was  by  nature  a  Panta- 
gruelist  Ibid.  178.  1847  LOWELL  Lett.  I.  130  Had  I  mixed 
more  with  the  world  than  I  have,  I  should  probably  have 
become  a  Pantagruelist.  1886  SAINTSBURY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit. 
(1891)  251  Peacock  was  a  Pantagruelist  to  the  heart's  core. 

Hence  Pantagrueli'stic,  -istical  adjs.  =  PANTA- 
GRUELIAN a. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  317  In  a  work  Pantagruelistical 
they  would  be  . .  out  of  place.  1880  Libr,  Univ.  Knowl. 
(N.Y.)  VII.  310  A  very  absurd  and  indecorous  work  of  a 
pantagruelist  ic  kind. 

Pantaleoil  (psentse'lz'pn).      Also  -Ion,  -lone, 

-loon.      [Named    after    Pantaleon    Hebenstreit, 

a  German,  who  invented  the  instrument  in  1705.] 
A  musical  instrument:   a  large  dulcimer  having 

one  or  two  hundred  strings,  sounded  by  hammers 

or  sticks  held  in  the  player's  hands. 


1774  WRAXALI.  Tour  North.  Europe  ii.  (1775)  ii  She  plays 
on  an  instrument  resembling  our  spinet,  and  which  they 
call  a  pantaloon.  1838  Rncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  790/2 
Pantalone.  1880  A.  J.  HIPKJNS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II. 
645  Pantaleon  or  Pantaloit,  a  very  large  Dulcimer  invented 
and  played  upon  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by 
Pantaleon  Hebenstreit,  whose  name  was  transferred  to  the 
instrument  by  Louis  XIV.  The  name  was  also  given  in 
Germany  to  horizontal  pianofortes  with  the  hammers  striking 
downwards. 

Pantalettes,  -lets  (psentale'ts),  sb.pl.  (rare 
in  sing.}  Chiefly  U.  S.  [Dim.  formation  after 
pantaloon :  see  -ETTE.]  Loose  drawers  or  '  trousers  * 
with  a  frill  at  the  bottom  of  each  leg,  worn  by 
young  girls  ^1825-53;  transf.  euphemistically  to 
drawers,  trousers  (see  BLOOMER),  cycling  'knicker- 
bockers ',  or  the  like,  worn  by  women. 

1847  PORTER  Big  Bear  104  (Farmer)  If  I  hadn't  a  had  on 
pantalets.  1857  RF.ADE  Course  Trite  Love  II.  ii.  133  The 
company .,  were  very  severe  on  this  [Bloomer]  costume,  and 
proceeded  upwards  from  the  pantalettes  to  the  morals  of  the 
inventor.  1879  Lond,  Soc.  Christm.  No.  51/2  You  are  only 
fit  for  a  pinafore  and  pantalettes.  1881  in  Mrs.  Power 
O'Donoghue  Ladies  on  Horsebk.  v.  316  [Mexican  horse- 
women], clad  in  loose  Turkish  pantalettes  tucked  into  the 
riding-boots  of  soft  yellow  leather.  1882  Standard  19  Sept. 
5/2  Dr.  Mary  Walker  lectured  . .  in  '  pantalettes ',  1887 
J.  ASHBV  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  229,  Song  of  School-girls^ 
Come  the  dainty  dimpled  pets,  With  their  tresses  all  in  nets, 
And  their  peeping  pantalettes  Just  in  view.  1887  in  Girl's 
Own  Paper  &  Oct.  19/3.  1888  N.fyQ.  7th  Ser.  VI.  390.  1897 
Daily  News  30  Aug.  5/7  There  are  very  pretty  possibilities 
with  a  short  skirt  and  pantalette  [for  the  bicycle], 

b.  transf.  The  frills  used  to  adorn  certain  joints 
when  brought  to  the  table. 

1883  Harper's  Mag".  July  246/1  The  paper  pantalets  which 
adorn  the  broiled  lamb  chop. 

Hence  Fantale'tted  a.,  dressed  in  pantalettes. 

1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayworthys  i,  A  child  of  seven,  sashed, 
pantaletted  and  bronze-booted.  1880  World  31  Mar,  12 
The  short-frocked  pantaletted  contingent  [of  girls]. 

Pantalon,  -one,  -oon,  variants  of  PANTALEON. 

Pantaloon  (psental^'n).  Forms:  6  panta- 
lo one ,  -loun,  -lo wne,  7  panteloun ,  -lown, 
7-8  pantalon,  -lone,  7-  -loon.  [a.  F.  pantalon 
(1550  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It. pantalone  'a  kind 
of  mask  on  the  Italian  stage,  representing  the 
Venetian*  (Baretti),  of  whom  Pantalone  was  a 
nickname,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of 
San  Pantahone  or  Pantalone^  formerly  a  favourite 
saint  of  the  Venetians.] 

1.  a.  The  Venetian  character  in  Italian  comedy, 
represented  as  a  lean  and  foolish  old  man,  wearing 
spectacles,  pantaloons  (see  3),  and  slippers,  b. 
Hence,  in  modern  harlequinade  or  pantomime,  a 
character  represented  as  a  foolish  and  vicious  old 
man,  the  butt  of  the  clown's  jokes,  and  his  abettor 
in  his  pranks  and  tricks. 

c  1590  in  Collier  Ann.  Stage  (1831)  III.  403  (Stage  Direction) 
Enter  the  panteloun,  and  causeth  the  cbeste  or  truncke  to 
be  broughte  forth.  1599  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  27  Our  re- 
presentations . .  not  consisting  like  theirs  of  a  Pantaloun, 
a  Whore,  and  a  Zanie,  but  of  Emperours,  Kin^s  and  Princes. 
a  ifiio  HEALEY  Epictetus'  Man.  (1636)  24  Hee  is  not  ashamed 
..to  dance  Country  dances,  and  Matachines,  as  a  Zanie  or 
Pantalon,  163*  HEYWOOU  -znd Pt.  Know  not  me  Wks.  1874 
I.  257  Now  they  peepe  like  Italian  pantelowns  Behind  an 
arras.  [1704  ADDISON  Holy,  Venice  (1766)  68  Pantalone  [in 
Italian  comedy]  is  generally  an  old  cully.] 

b-  1781  Westm.  Mag.  IX.  709  No  Pantaloon  with  peaked 
beard  to-night  Shall  screaming  boys  and  trembling  maidens 
fright.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  xxix.  275  Their  tail 
cocked  up  like  the  queue  of  Pantaloon  in  a  pantomime. 
1855  Times  3  Apr.,  Never  did  Clown  and  Pantaloon  belabour 
each  other  more  heartily.  1867  [see  HARLEQUINADE]. 

T"  2.  Hence  applied  in  contempt  to  an  enfeebled 
tottering  old  man;  a  dotard,  an  old  fool.  Obs. 
exc.  as  echo  of  Shaks. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  HI.  i.  37  My  man  Tranio,  regia, 
bearing  my  port,  celsa  senis  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
Pantalowne.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  158  The  leane  and 
slipper'd  Pantaloone,  With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on 
side,  His  youthfull  hose  well  sau'd,  a  world  too  wide,  For 
his  shrunke  shanke.  1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marietta  I.  iii. 
53  He  became  a  withered  and  shrivelled  pantaloon. 

t  b.  A  nickname  (app.)  for  Scottish  courtiers 
after  the  Restoration.  Obs.  [Perhaps  from  their 
dress :  cf.  3.] 

1660  Cavaliers  Complaint  in  W.  W.  Wilkins  Pol.  Ball 
(1860)  I.    163   But   truly   there  are  swarms  of  those  Who 
lately  were  our  chiefest  foe,  Of  pantaloons  and  muffs,  c  1690 
KIRKTON  Hist.    Ch.  Scot.  iii.  (1817)  114   This   parliament 
[1662]   was   called   the   Drinking   Parliament.      The  com- 
missioner [Middleton]  had  ^50  English  a-day  allowed  him, 
which  he  spent  faithfully  among  his  northern  pantalons. 

3.  Applied  at  different  periods  to  garments  of 
different  styles  for  the  legs.  (Chiefly  in  pi.) 

f  a.  A  kind  of  breeches  or  trousers  in  fashion 
for  some  time  after  the  Restoration.  Obs. 

Said  by  Evelyn  (in  context  of  quot.  1661)  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  French  from  the  costume  of  the  stage -character 
of  the  period  '  when  the  freak  takes  our  Monsieurs  to  appear 
like  so  many  Farces  or  Jack  Puddings  on  the  stage  '. 

1661  EVELYN  Tyranus  in  Mem.  (1871)  751,  I  would  choose 
..some  fashion  not  so  pinching  as  to  need  a  Shooing-horn 
with  the  Dons,  nor  so  exorbitant  as  the  Pantaloons,  which 
are  a  kind    of  Hermaphrodite   and   of  neither  Sex.     [Ci. 
'petticoat -breeches'  in  Fairholt  Costume  (ed.  1860)  254-5-] 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  924  And  as  the  French  we  conquer  d 
once   Now  give   us  laws  for  pantaloons,  The  length  01 


PANTALOONED. 

breeches.  1667  DRYHES  H'iM  Call.  tit.  i,  I  have  not  yet 
spok<;  willi  th'-  L;--irl'-mun  in  the  black  panlaloons  [tin- 
Uevil].  1674  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Pantalones,  a  sort 
..t  I'.ieeches  now  in  fashion,  and  well  known.  1686  tr. 
t'hnriiin's  'l'"i,'.  /V>  A/a  87  They  [Persians]  wear  little 
shirts,  that  fall  down  to  their  knues,  anil  tuck  into  a  streight 
I'.mtalnon.  1691  Satyr  of st.  I'renili  6  They  taught  our 
Sparks  to  strut  in  I'.intaloons.  1719  Dp.  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xi, 
Tne  breeches  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  old  he-goat, 
whose  h;tir  hung  down  such  a  length.,  that,  like  pantaloons, 
it  reached  to  the  middle  of  my  legs.  01734  NORTH  Lives 
(1826)  I.  289  [referring  to  events  of  ci68o),  1  could  not  but 
wonder  to  see  pantaloons  and  shoulder-knots  crowding  among 
the  common  clowns. 

f  b.  Applied  to  other  styles,  either  historically, 
or  in  reference  to  the  dress  of  the  stage  character, 
wliich,  according  to  quot.  1727-41,  was  at  one 
time  of  the  nature  of  '  tights'.  Obs. 

The  quot.  from  Chambers  is  merely  translated  from  the 
Fr.  Dictionnaire  de  Trfvoux,  and  does  not  prove  English 
usage.  In  French  the  name  became  associated  withtthe 
tight  garments  of  the  ts-i6th  c.,  familiar  in  the  paintings 
of  the  Italian  artists  of  the  period ;  but  this  was  nowhere 
a  contemporary  application.  From  this  arose  the  use  in  c. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Pantaloon,  a  sort  of  Garment 
formerly  worn,  consisting  of  Breeches  and  Stockings  fastned 
together  and  both  of  the  same  Stuff.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
[from  French],  Pantaloon  or  Pantalon,  the  name  of  ^an 
ancient  garment  frequent  among  our  forefathers,  consisting 
of  breeches  and  stockings  all  of  a  piece.  The  denomina- 
tion comes  from  the  Venetians,  who  first  introduced  this 
habit,  and  who  are  called  Pantaloni.  .  .Also  used  for  the 
habit  or  dress  these  buffoons  [in  the  Italian  comedy]  usually 
wear ;  which  is  made  precisely  to  the  form  of  their  body,  and 
all  of  a  piece  from  head  to  foot. 

c.  A  tight-litting  kind  of  trousers  fastened  with 
ribbons  or  buttons  below  the  calf,  or,  later,  by 
straps  passing  under  the  boots,  which  were  intro- 
duced late  in  the  i8th  c.,  and  began  to  supersede 
knee-breeches,  d.  Hence  extended  to  trousers 
generally  (especially  in  U.S.,  where  this  use  may 
have  been  independently  taken  directly  from  F. 
panlalon,  a  1800). 

1798  [implied  in  PANTALOONED].  1804  C.  B.  BROWN 
tr.  L'olney's  View  Soil  U.  S.  360  He  was  dressed  in  the 
American  style ;  in  a  blue  suit,  with  round  hat  and 
pantaloons.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life 
(1826)  x.  Ixxxix,  Loudly  bursting  . .  the  fastenings  of  your 
braces,  and  the  strings  of  your  pantaloons  behind.  18*5 
Retrospect.  Rev.  XII.  25  note.  In  October  1812,  an  order 
was  made  by  St.  John's  and  Trinity  College,  that  every 
young  man  who  appeared  in  Hall  or  Chapel  in  pantaloons 
or  trowsers,  should  be  considered  as  absent.  1834  PLANCHK 
Brit.  Costwne  316  Pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots  were 
introduced  about  the  same  period  [i.e.  £1789].  1855 
WHITTIER  Barefoot  Boy  3  With  thy  turned-up  panta- 
loons, And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes.  1857  CHAMBERS 
Inform.  People  1.  798/1  Pantaloons,  which  fitted  close  to 
the  leg,  remained  in  very  common  use  by  those  persons  who 
had  adopted  them  till  about  the  year  1814,  when  the  wearing 
of  trousers,  already  introduced  into  the  army,  became  fashion- 
able. 1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xlviii.  187 
Hrilish  officers,  in  all  the  priggery  of  sash  and  white  panta- 
loon. 1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  xi,  Dressed  in . .  pepper 


Miuony  ui  Europe  is  masculine  iinpuucucc. 

Pantaloq-uery.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -EBT.] 
1.  The  performance  of  a  pantaloon  in  the 


mime. 


and  salt  pantaloons.     1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  viii, 
His  loose  shirt  hung  outside  his  pantaloons. 

e.  See  quot.  and  cf.  PANTALETTES. 

1811  Ladies'  Museum  Feb.  (Parisian  news),  Female 
children  wear  pantaloons  of  merino,  with  short  petticoats 
of  the  same.  1881  in  Mrs.  Power  O'Donoghue  Ladies  on 
Horseback  v.  235  [For  horsewomen]  Pantaloons  of  chamois 
leather,  buttoning  close  at  the  ankles. 

4.  attrib.  anil  Comb.,  as  pantaloon-like  adj. 

1675  PHILLIPS  Tkeat.Poet.  Pref.  »«iii,  Whether  the  Trunck. 
IT ise  Fancy  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  or  the  Pantaloon 
( 'n-iiius  of  ours  be  best,  a  i8»  SHELLEY  Devil  xvi.  4  Could 
make  his  pantaloon  seams  start.  1858  SIMMONUS  Diet. 
Trade,  Pantaloon  Stuff,  material  for  men's  trousers.  1891 
SIR  J.  C.  BROWNE  in  Pall  Mall  G.  5  May  7/1,  1  should 
describe  them  as  pantaloon-like  girls,  for  many  of  them  had 
a  stooping  gait  and  withered  appearance,  shrunk  shanks, 
and  spectacles  on  nose. 

Fantalooned  (-l«-nd),  a.  [f.  prec.  + -ED  2.] 
Wearing  pantaloons;  having  pantaloons  on; 
trousered. 

1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  I.  27  He.  .was  panta- 
looned and  waistcoated  after  the  very  newest  fashion.  1801 
in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls,  V.  233  No  more  the  pantaloon'd,  un- 
powder'd  spark,  Displays  his  figure  in  the  dusty  Park.  1857 
READE  Course  of  True  Love  11.  iv.  160  These  pantalooned 
females  ni;u -iis<'  a  reserve,  compared  with  which  the 
modesty  uf  Europe  is  masculine  impudence. 
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Pantaphel,  -ap(p)le,  ohs.  corrupt  ft  PANTOIIE. 

t  Panta  rbe.  06s.  [a.  OK.  fantarbe  (Cotgr. 
1611),  ad.  Gr.  mvTap&t)  some  kind  of  precious 
stone.]  A  precious  stone  fabled  to  act  as  a  magnet 
to  gold  :  the  stone  of  the  sun. 

1587  T.  UNDERDOWN  Hetiodorus'  .-Ethiop.  Hist.  54  The 
stoane  is  a  Pantarbe,  of  secrete  vertue.  1647  TRAPP  COHIIH. 
i  I'et.  ii.  4  And  precious.  Far  beyond  that  most  orient  and 
excellent  stone  Pantarbe,  celebrated  by  Philostratus.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xliii.  201  That  Carbuncle  alone  would 
have  darken'd  the  Pantharbof  Joachas  the  Indian  Magician. 
1753  CHAM  HERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Pantarbe,  .  .  an  imaginary  stone, 
the  virtues  of  which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  magnet  ; 
but  exerted  upon  gold  as  those  of  the  loadstone  upon  iron. 

fPa'ntarch.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  pantarche, 
-arque  (Rabelais),  erron.  form  of  pancarte  PAN- 
CAUT.]  A  paper  ;  a  general  chart. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais,  Pantag.  Progttost.  To  Rdr., 
I  have  tumbled  over  and  over  all  the  Pantarchs  of  the 
Heavens,  calculated  the  Quadrates  of  the  Moon. 

t  Pa  ntas,  pa'iitais.  1  Obs.  Also  6  panties, 
7  -asse,  -ise,  8  -ess.  [a.  ¥.  pantais,  -ois,  from 
pantoiser,  earlier  pantaister,  -teisier  to  PANT.]  A 
pulmonary  disease  of  hawks  ;  also  applied  to  the 
'  yellows  '  in  cattle. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Httsb.  (1586)  134  b,  If  he  haue 
the  Panties  he  will  pant  much,  and  shake  in  the  Flanke. 
1611  COIGR.,  Pantois,  short  wind,  pursinesse  ;.  -in  Hawkes 
we  call  it,  the  Pantais.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  n. 
xliv.  (1668)  84  The  Pantas  is  a  very  faint  disease,  and 
maketh  a  Beast  to  sweat,  shake  and  pant  much.  1688  K. 
HOLME  A  rmoury  11.  237/2  (Diseases  inllawks)  The  Pantas, 
or  Asina  :  a  Disease  in  the  Breast,  which  causeth  shortness 
of  breath,  or  hinders  the  drawing  of  breath,  called  also  the 
Pantise.  1741  Conipl.  J'aw.-Piece  in.  476  Of  the  Yellows 
in  a  Cow  or  Bullock,  which  some  call  the  Pantess.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Pantas. 

Pantascope,  erron.  f.  PANTOSOOPE. 
t  Pa-ntatype.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  n&vn  pi.  '  all 
things  '  +  TYPE  ;  but  the  etymological  form  is 
PANTOTYPE.]  The  name  given  by  Charles,  Earl 
Stanhope,  1803,  to  a  system  of  '  universal  type- 
printing'  projected  by  him. 

1803  A.  WILSON  Let.  to  Authors,  etc.,  Aug.  (in  Collec- 
tanea (O.  H.  S.)  III.  377)  Earl  Stanhope  has  lately  pur- 
chased the  two  important  Secrets  of  Pantalype  Printing 
and  of  Stereotype  Printing,  in  order  to  give  them  to  the 
Public.  Pantatype  Printing  means  universal  type  printing; 
being  applicable  to  all  subjects.  1896  H.  \\ixtStanliope 
9f  Oxford  Press  (ibid.  4111  What  then  was  Pantatype?  My 
own  opinion  is  that..Ld.  Stanhope  thought  he  saw  his  way 
to  a  wide-spread  adoption  of  what  we  now  call  'process' 
work..  Hard  metal  relief  blocks  [were  to  be  used)  in  place 
of  wood-cuts  ;  intaglio  engravings  were  to  be  copied  and 
turned  into  relief  blocks  by  the  processes  of  Gengembre  and 

i    others. 

Fantechnic  (psenite-knik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
way-  all  +  Tt\vucos  belonging  to  the  arts.]  Of, 

|   pertaining  to,  or  comprehending  all  the  arts. 

1848  LOWELL  Biglovj  Papers,  Notices  Intiep.  Press,  Then 

'    do  I  perceive..  the  advantages  of  a  pancratic  or  pantechnic 

I    education. 

Pantechnicon  (prenite'knikffa).     [f.  Gr.  nav- 

'   all  +  Tt\vtKov,  nent.  of  rtx"'*^'  :    see  prec.]     A 

\  word,  invented  as  the  name  of  a  bazaar  of  all  kinds 
of  artistic  work,  which  has  (through  the  fortune 
of  the  building)  come  to  be  applied  to  a  large 
warehouse  for  storing  furniture,  and  also  to  be 

|  colloquially  used  as  short  for  pantechnicon  van, 
a  furniture-removing  van. 

1830  Meek,  Mag.  XV.  393  Pantechnicon  [Heading  of 
Article,  describing  the  building,  in  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave 
Square,  which  was  originally  intended  for  a  bazaar,  and  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  warehouse  for  storing  furniture]. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixi,  The  rich  furniture  and 
effects,  .  .  rolled  away  in  several  enormous  vans  to  the 
Pantechnicon,  where  they  were  to  lie  until  Georgy's  majority. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  ii,  He  would  have  come  home  in 


1811  LAMB  F.lia  Ser.  I.  My  First  P.'vy,  The  clownery  and 
pantaloonery  of  these  pantomimes  have  clean  passed  out  of 
my  head.  1855  Times  2  Apr.,  The  difficulties  of  Clownery 
and  Pantaloonery  had  yet  to  be  surmounted.  fig.  1885 
Society  Nov.  n/i  At  last  that  pantaloonery  is  '  over  '. 

2.  'Materials  for  pantaloons'  (Webster  1864); 
trouserings. 

Pantaloo'ning,  rbl.  sb.  rare.    [f.  PANTALOON 

+  -INO  l :  cf.  tailoring,  fo/oneUing:]  Playing  the 
part  of  Pantaloon. 

1861  MAYHBW  Lond.  Labour  III.  121  He  has  given  up 
clowning,  and  taken  to  panlalooning  instead.  186*  All 
tear  Round  13  Sept.  12  Pantalooning  is  bad  fora  man's 
spirits,  bad  for  his  manners,  bad  for  his  opinion  of  himself. 

Pantameter,  -morph,  etc. :  see  PANTOMETER, 

PANTO-. 

tPantap,  an  abbreviation  of/«»;/fl/*,PANTOPl.E. 
tS70  LEVINS  .Manip.  27/28  Pantap,  callopodium 
VOL.  VII. 


PANTHEIC. 

i   mediate  in  composition  between  dacite  and  liparite, 
and  more  or  less  trachytic  in  character. 
1890  in  Cent.  [>ict. 

Panteloun,  -own,  obs.  ff.  PANTALOON. 

[Pantener,  a  freq.  misreading  of  PAUTBNER.] 

Panteon  e,  obs.  forms  of  PANTHEON. 

tPa'nter'.  Obs.  (exc.  //«/.)  Forms:  a.  3 
paniter,  3-4  -eter,  4  -yter,  -ytere ;  P.  4-  punter', 
(4  painter,  5  pant(t)ere,  -yr).  [MK.  pantter, 
etc.,  a.  AF.  paneter  =¥.  panttier  (uthc.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  =•  Pr.  paneter,  Sp.  panadero,  It 
panatiere,  in  med.L.  pana-,  pdnctariui,  -ttrius, 
baker  (cf.  OP.faneterto  bake  bread),  f.  L.  fan-em, 
It.  pane,  Sp.  pan,  bread.]  A  word  originally 
meaning  'baker',  bnt  in  ME.  usually  applied  to 
the  officer  of  a  household  who  supplied  the  bread 
and  had  charge  of  the  pantry  (an  office  now 
merged  in  that  of  butler) ;  the  controller  of  the 
bread  in  a  large  establishment. 

a.  1*97  K-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3868  He  )ef.  .(at  land  of  aungeo 
kaye  is  paneter  \v.  rr.  panyter,  panter].  /bid.  (Rolls)  9034, 
&  is  paniter  &  is  chamberlein  &  is  botiler  al  so.  1393 
LANGL.  P.Pl.C.  xvn.  151  Pacience  is  bus  paneter  and  payn 
to  pouerte  fyndej».  c  1450-60  ttf.  Grossetest's  Househ.  Staf. 
in  Babees  Bk.  330  Command  the  panytere  with  vourc 
brede,  &  the  botelare  with  wyne  and  ale,  come  to-gedur 
afore  ?ou  at  the  tabulle.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 
1.305  Item,  to  thecukeand  the  panetarein  Methven.  .xiiijj. 

p.  14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  624/8  Arthecopus, 
botelere,  bakere  tul  panttere.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  667  in 
Babees  Bk.  322  Jtenne  comes  (>e  pantere  with  loues  thre. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  ibid.  66  If  thou  be  admitted 
in  any  offyce,  as  Butler  or  Panter. — in  some  places  they  are 
both  one.  c  1530  TINDALE  Jonas  Prol.  C  iv,  Though  all  the 
bred  be  committed  vn  to  the  panter.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  \fn  Panrtier,  a  Panter.  [1851  TURNER 
Dom.  Archil.  I.  iv.  137  The  Pantry.. was  superintended 
by  the  panter  or  pannetier.J 

Pa'nter-.  Ois.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  paunter, 
5  pantire,  -yr,  5-6  -ere,  (6  panther).  [ME.  a. 
OF.  panter '  tendicula,  lacum  '  ( i  jth  c.  in  Godef.) ; 
cf.  V.panliere  (Cotgr.  'pant/litre,  a  great  swoope-net 
or  drawing-net ')  =  It.  pantiera  '  a  kind  of  tramell 
or  fowling  net'  (Florio),  in  med.L.  panlhera  (Du 
Cange)  'a  species  of  net  with  which  ducks  are 
taken';  L.  panthcra  hunting-net,  Gr.  wavOjipa 
large  net,  f.  JTOI-  all  +  Brip  wild  beast,  Sijpav  to  hunt.] 
A  fowling  net,  a  fowler's  snare ;  a  net,  snare,  trap, 
noose.  Alsojijf. 

c  1315  Poem  Times  Edw.  II 457  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
344  Pride  hath  in  his  paunter  kauht  the  heie  and  the  lowe. 
<  13*3  Metr.  Hoin.  69  Als  a  fouler  Tas  foules  wyt  gyldcr  and 
panter.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  H'ks.  III.  200  Vdilncsse  is  \K 
develis  panter.  ^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prpl.  119  The 
smale  foulis..That  from  the  panter.. ben  skapid.  '.',114*0 
LYDG.  Chorle  4  Byrde  77  This  birde  was  trapped,  &  caught 
with  a  pantere.  c  1440  Pronip.  Pan'.  381/2  Pantere,  snare 
•  (see  PANTI  E  sb.\  1509 
297  As  fysshe  or  byrde 

,_, -^, <.  251/2  Panther  to  catche 

byrdes  <ml\\,panneau.  1651  ASHMOLE  Theat.  Chcm.  215  I  he 


,  ,  .. 

!    and  all  kinds  of  goods,  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  its 
i    valuable  contents.     1891  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Aug.  a/3  The 
friends  .  .  who  sent  pantechnicons  and  heavy  waggons  doubt- 
less meant  well. 

b.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  use  with  the 
etymology  has  given  the  following  : 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sri.  etc.,  Pantechnicon,  signifies  a 
place  in  which,  .every  species  of  workmanship  is  collected 
and  exposed  for  sale.  The  large  building  near  Belgrave 
Square  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  modern  invention. 
1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  H.  731  The  rest  of  the  Peninsula 
considers  them  [the  shops  of  Madrid]  to  be  the  magazine,  the 
Pantechnicon  of  the  universe. 

C.  attrib.,  as  pantechnicon-driver  ;  -van. 
1891  Daily  Chron.  28  Apr.  9/1  Situation  wanted  in  house- 
hold removals  in  pantechnicon  vans.     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  Africa  vii.  142  When  you  are  an  unsophisticated  cannibal 
Fan  you  don't  require  a  pantechnicon  van  to  stow  away 
your    one  or   two    mushroom-shaped    stools,   knives,  and 
cooking-pots,  and  a  calabash  or   so.    _iooj   Daily  Chron. 
\    28  Apr.  11/3  Pantechnicon  Driver  required  :  smart. 
Panteen,  -©in,  var.  forms  of  PANTIXK. 
Pantel,  -ell(e,  obs.  forms  of  PANTLE. 
Pantelegraph,  -telephone  :  see  PAN-  a. 
Pantellerite.    Mi"-      [Named   by  Forstner 
from    fantel/en'a,  an  island  between   Sicily  ami 
Tunis.]      A  mineral  found  at  Pantelleria,  inler- 


for  byrdys,  laquetis,  pedica.  1483  (see  PANTI  E  sb.\  1509 
BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  If.  297  As  fysshe  or  byrde 
to  panter,  net  or  snare.  1430  PALSCR.  251/2  Panther  to  catche 


Byrd  was  trapped  and  cawt  in  a  Panter.    1781  ELPMINSION 
Martial  HI.  xciii.  173  Thy  panters,  unpropt,are  decay'd  To 

I    nets  of  Arachne's  control.    1900  E.  D.  Diet.,  Panter  iN.  E. 

:    Lancash.),  a  snare  for  birds  made  of  hair. 

Panter  3  (pae'ntaj).    [f.  PANT  v.  +  -EB  i.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  pants. 
a  1719  CONGREVK  On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt's  Singing  ii, 
Which,  warbling   mystic   sounds.  Cements   the   bleeding 


panter 's  wounds.  18*3  BYRON  Juan  vn.  xxxix,  All  panters 
for  newspaper  praise.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  L.X.  492 
Panters  after  posthumous  reputation. 

2.  slang.  The  heart.    (Partly  a  pun  upon  'hart  .) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Panter,  a  Hart,  c  17*$ 
Old  Song  in  Farmer  Mnsa  Pedestris  (1896)  44  Didst  thou 
know  .  .but  half  of  the  smart  Which  has  seized  on  my 
panter,  since  thou  didst  depart.  178$  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg. 
T.,  Panter,  a  hart,  that  animal  is,  in  the  psalms,  said  to  pant 
after  the  fresh  water  brooks,  led.  1796  adds}  Also  the 
human  heart,  which  frequently  pants  in  time  of  danger. 

1 3.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Panter.  the  Paunch  or  Belly:  also  *  Sore 
or  Gall  on  the  Neck  of  Draught-Beasts. 

Panter,  obs.  form  of  PAINTER,  PANTHER. 

Panterer  (pse-ntaraj).  Now  only  Hist.  Also 
5-6  -trer.  [Expanded  form  of  PANTER  I,  as  if  from 
pantry  -t-  -ER:  cf.  adulterer,  upholsterer,  etc.] 
=  PANTEB!. 

14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Walcker  684/20  Hicfanterius,  a  pantrer. 
c  14*0  Chron.  VUocI.  506  His  Panterere  to(k)  a  lofe  bo 
ywys.  ISS»  HULOET,  Pantrer,  Panarius.  01641  Br. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  H  Man.  (1642)  427  They  meet  in  the 
Refectory  ..  where  ..  the  Panterer  sets  bread  before  them. 
1859  PARKER  Dom.  Archil.  III.  Hi.  80  The  Cloth  being 
laid,  the  panterer  brought  forth  the  bread.  1883  7  imes 
(weekly  ed.)  6  Apr.  9  Dukes  and  earls  and  knights  acted  a 
stewards  and  butlers  and  panterers,  and.. haggled  for  their 
perquisites  of  scarlet  cloth  and  wine  and  candles . .  Ilk 
commoner  people. 

Pan-Teutonic,  -Teutonism :  see  P 

Panthan,  Pantharb,  variants  of  PASTHWUT, 
PANTARBE. 

t  Panthe-an,  a.  Obs.    •=  next. 

1730-*    IIMIIY    folio),   Pantkean   Statues    Ui 
represented  all   or  the  most  considerable   o 

l'p£ntheic  ^nK-ik),  «•  ""•'•    tf-  P*1"-"-™ 

+  -icj     Of  the  nature  of  a  pantheum  :  corrbmme 


PANTHEISM. 

ia  one  figure  the  symbols  or  attributes  of  many 
different  gods, 

1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Symbolic  Lang.  (1876)  81  Diana.. has 
..titles  and  symbols  expressive  of  almost  every  attribute, 
whether  of  creation,  preservation,  or  destruction;  as  appears 
from  the  Pantheic  figures  of  her.  Ibid.  143  In  engravings 
upon  gems,  ..we  often  find  the  forms  of  the  ram,  goat, 
horse,  cock,  and  various  others,  blended  into  one,  so  as  to 
form  Pantheic  compositions,  signifying  the  various  attributes 
and  modes  of  action  of  the  Deity. 

Pantheism  (pse'n]«,iz'in).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  irav- 
all  +  0€-os  God  +  -ISM  ;  app.  after  PANTHEIST. 

Panthtiste  and  panthtisme  were  used  in  French  in  1712 
(E.  Benoist  Melanges  252,  265)  the  former  app.  taken  from 
Toland's  English  use  (see  next),  the  latter  formed  after  it  on 
the  ordinary  analogy  of  pairs  in  -ist  and  -ism.  Toland  does 
not  appear  to  have  used  pantheism^ 

1.  The  religious  belief  or  philosophical  theory 
that  God  and  the  universe  are  identical  (implying 
a  denial  of  the  personality  and  transcendence  of 
God) ;   the  doctrine  that  God  is  everything  and 
everything  is  God. 

1732  WATERLAND  Ckr.  Vind.  Charge  76  Pantheism.. and 
Hobbism  are  scandalously  bad,  scarce  differing  from  the 
broadest  Atheism,  a  1766  J.  BROWN  Honour  176  note,  That 
species  of  atheism  commonly  called  Pantheism.  1823  COLE- 
RIDGE Table-t.  30  Apr. ,  Pantheism  and  idolatry  naturally 
end  in  each  other:  for  all  extremes  meet.  1848  R.  I. 
WILBERFORCE  Doct.  Incarnation  v.  (1852)  121  Pantheism, 
the  .principle  of  which  is  to  merge  the  personality  of  the 
moral  Governor  in  the  circle  of  His  works. 

2.  The  heathen  worship  of  all  the  gods. 

1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merck.  #  Friar  L  (1844)  21  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Tartar  tribes  professed  a  singular 
species  of  Pantheism,  respecting  all  creeds,  attached  to  none. 
1861  PEARSON  Early  $  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  (1867)  I.  18  The 
spirit  of  Roman  pantheism,  which  erected  a  temple  to  the 
divinities  of  all  nations. 

Pantheist  (pse'njw'iist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST. 
First  used  by  Toland  1705  ;  thence  F./Htt^Mtafc] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  pantheism. 

1705  (tide}  Socinianism  truly  Stated. . ;  to  which  is  prefixt 
Indifference  in  Disputes:  Recommended  by  a  Pantheist 
[J.  Toland]  to  an  Orthodox  Friend.  1705  TOLAND  ibid.  ^ 
The  Pantheists ..  of  which  number  I  profess  myself  to  be 
one.  1721  HP.  HARE  Script.  Vind.fr.  Misregr.  Bp.  Bangor 
Pref.  21  Thus  prays  this  Pantheist  (i.  e.  the  impious  author 
of  the  Pantheist  icon)  whose  impudent  Blasphemies  loudly 
call  for  the  Animadversions  of  the  Civil  Power.  1750 
WARBURTON  Note  Pope's  Ess.  Man  I.  268  We  are  parts  of 
him,  his  offspring,  as  the  Greek  poet,  a  pantheist  quoted  by 
the  Apostle,  observes :  And  the  reason  is,  because  a  religious 
thelst,  and  an  impious  pantheist,  both  profess  to  believe  the 
omnipresence  of  God.  1778  APTHORPE  Preval.  Chr.  223  He 
is  therefore  a  Spinozist  or  a  philosophic  pantheist.  1876 
GLADSTONE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  24,  1  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  Dante  is  not  a  Pantheist. 

Pantheistic  (paenj«,i'stik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -f- 
-IC :  cf.  Toland's  title  Pantheisticon.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pantheists,  or  pantheism. 
[1718  J.  TOLAND  (title)  Pantheisticon  ;  sive  Formula  cele- 

brandae  Sodaiitatis  Socraticas.]  1732  WATERLAND  Ckr.  Vind. 
Charge  44  The  Pantheistick  System  . .  supposes  God  and 
Nature,  or  God  and  the  whole  Universe,  to  be  one  and  the 
same  Substance,  one  Universal  Being  ;  insomuch  that  Mens 
Souls  are  only  Modifications  of  the  divine  Substance. 
1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing.  I.  iv.  118  The  pantheistic 
theory.. has  descended  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras  to 
these  latter  times. 

t2.   =  PANTHEIC.  Obs.  (?  an  error.) 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Pantheistic, .  .a  term  applied 
to  statues  and  figures. 

So  Pantheistical  a.  =  sense  I ;  hence  Pan- 
ther stically  adv. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-ok.  (1872)  176  In  this  work,  the 
lady  asserts  her  pantheistical  doctrine.  1848  Taifs  Mag. 
XV.  150  The  Creator  [is  never]  pantheistically  identified 
with  the  works.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  xxx.  151  There  is 
that  human  reason ..  which  insists  on  being  atheistical,  or 
polytheistical,  or  pantheistical. 

Panthelematism,  -thelism  :  see  PAN-  a. 

Pantheology  (paenb^p-lodgi).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
iraf-,  PAN-,  all  +  THEOLOGY.] 

f  1.  The  whole  sum  of  theology  or  divinity.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pantheology,  the  whole  sum  of 
Divinity.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pantheologie. 

2.  A  synthetic  theology  comprehending  all  deities 
and  all  religions. 

a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  ii.  29  The  true  Spring  and 
Source  of  the  lively  Idea  of  Pantheology.  1893  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  XCVII.  69  [His]  intimacy  with  Greek  pantheology 
was  scarcely  orthodox. 

Hence  Fan theo 'legist,  one  who  studies  or  is 
versed  in  pantheology. 

1723  BAILEY  vol  II,  Pantheologist,  a  Student  or  Writer 
of  universal  or  a  whole  Body  of  Divinity.  (So  in  later  Diets.) 

Pantheon  (psen]w"'#i,  pse-n^n).  Also  4 
panteon(e,  6  panthan,  -ean,  (panthee).  [a.  L. 
pantheon,  -theon,  a.  Gr.  iravOaov  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  all  the  gods  (f.  irav-  all  +  Octos  of  or 
sacred  to  a  god,  $e6s  a  god).  Cf.  Y.pantkjon. 

The  ME.  and  early  mod.  Eng.  pronunciation  (e.g.  in 
Cowley  and  Bailey's  Diet.)  was  pa'ntheon ;  Johnson  has 
pant  he' on,  which  is  now  the  more  prevalent  in  England.] 

1.  A  temple  or  sacred  building  dedicated  to  all 
the  gods,  or  where  images  or  other  memorials  of 
all  the  deities  of  a  nation  are  collected ;  spec,  that 
at  Rome  which  was  originally  built  by  Agrippa 
C2$  B.C.,  and  being  on  a  circular  plan  has  also 


430 

been  called  the  Rotunda  \  since  A.D.  609  it  has 
served  as  a  Christian  church,  being  known  as  Santa 
Maria  Rotonda. 

?  13. .  All  Saints  37  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXXIX.  435  That 
temple  was  callyd  panteone..Panteone  is  to  sey  ingreke: 
'Of  all  godis  &  deuellus  eke'.  ^1350  All  Saints  37  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  143  Panteon  J>ai  calde  be  name ; 
'  pe  hows  of  goddes  ,  bat  menes  be  same.  1549  COVERDALE 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rev.  xvi.  25  The  firste  plage  is  fallen 
vpon  all  ydols  and  false  goddes  whiche  they  had  set  and 
packed  together  in  one  tempel  of  Pantheon,  that  is  to  saye 
all  goddes.  [1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  ycy.  n.  xx. 
57  The  proportion  of  the  Panthee  of  Rome.]  1586  SIR  E. 
HOBY  Pol,  L>isc.  Truth  xxx.  140  The  Romanes  allowed  the 
seruice  of  all  gods,  hauing  for  that  ende  builded  a  Temple 
to  all  gods  called  Pantheon.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  242 
Lauinia  will  I  make  my  Empresse  . .  And  in  the  Sacred 
Panthan  her  espouse.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  135  Marcus 
Agrippa. .built  this  Church,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter., 
and  to  Ceres,  and  to  all  the  gods,  whereupon  it  was  called 
Pantheon,  1727-  BAILEY,  Pan* theon.  1740  DYEU  Ruins  of 
Rotne  Poems  (1761)  28  Yon  venerable  dome,  Which  virtuous 
Latium,  with  erroneous  aim,  Rais'd  to  her  various  deities, 
and  nam'd  Pantheon.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  1. 
(1883)  516  The  world  has  nothing  else  like  the  Pantheon. 
b.  fig.  (  Temple '  or  '  shrine  of  all  the  gods '. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron-Walden  Wks.  {Grosart}  III.  155  Of 
this  John  Thorius.,1  will  speake..,  his  Church  another 
Pantneon  or  Templum  omnium  deommt  the  absolutest 
Oracle  of  all  sound  deuinitie.  1630  FOLLKR  Holy  iya 


PANTHER. 

I  ^/rt^.XLV.437/iTheinsanityofthepeopleinpantheomzing 
and  dispantheonizing  Marat  and  Mirabeau.  1865  J.  H. 
INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (i872>_223  All  these  sacred  figures 
decorated  this  pantheonic  portico.  1883  R.  BROWN  JSri- 
danus  4  The  formal  pantheonization  of  divinities. 
Panther 


Science  does  embarque !  x88a  Athenaeum  30  Dec.  878/1 
Scherer.  .has  room  in  his  literary  pantheon  for  every  legiti- 
mate form  of  art.  1899  EARL  ROSEBERY  Sp.  Cromwell  14 
Nov.,  Everyone,  I  think  ..  has,  in  their  heart  of  hearts  a 
Pantheon  of  their  historical  demigods., a  shrine  in  which 
they  consecrate  the  memories  of  the  deaths  of  the  noblest 
and  bravest  men. 

C.  transf.  A  building  resembling  or  compared  to 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  now,  especially,  a  building 
serving  to  honour  the  illustrious  dead  of  a  nation, 
who  are  either  buried  there  or  have  memorials 
erected  to  them  in  it. 

The  latter  use  had  app.  its  origin  in  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve  in  Paris,  which  in  some  respects  resembles  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  which,  both  before  the  Revolution 
and  since,  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  being  so  renamed 
at  that  period. 

1713  Ward's  Simp.  Cooler  12  It  were.. requisite,  that  the 
City  should  repair  Pauls  ..  for  an  English  Pantneon,  and 
bestow  it  upon  the  Sectaries,  freely  to  assemble  in.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  chapel  of  the  Escurial,  which  is  the 
burying  place  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  is  also  a  rotondo  ;  and 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome,  is  also  called  pantheon.  1801 
[see  PANTHEONIZE  below].  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII. 
76/2  The  Pantheon,  or  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  is  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  modern  edifices  in  Paris,.  .The 
west  portico  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  1855  London  as  it  is  to-day  29  Westminster  Abbey 
may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  pantheon  of  the  glory  of 
Britain.  1890  Whitaker's  Almanack  346/2  The  French 
Chamber.. decided  to  transfer  the  remains  of  Carnot,  Mar- 
ceau,  and  Baudin  to  the  Pantheon. 

2.  A  habitation  of  all  the  gods ;  the  assemblage 
of  all  the  gods ;  the  deities  of  a  people  collectively. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  xvi.  Sel.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
491  The  blasphemous  Pantheon  of  Rome  once  perishing,  all 
other  churches  of  the  unfaithful  must  needs  follow  soon  after 
in  their  course.  1806  T.  MAURICE  fall  of  Mogul  Introd.  15 
To  that  superstitious  race  the  universe  is  a  vast  pantheon, 
filled  with  intellectual  beings  of  various  classes  and  powers. 
1853  MAURICE  Proph,  fy  fCiug-sxxv.  43^  However  intricate  the 
relations  of  the  gods  may  seem  to  us  in  the  Greek  pantheon. 
i86a  BEVERIDGH  Hist.  India  II.  iv.  it  22  The  Hindoo 
pantheon  now  boasts  of  being  able  to  muster  330,000,000 
deities.  1878  MACLEAR  Celts  \\.  (1879)  22  Highest  in  the 
Celtic  Pantneon  was  the  golden-handed  sun. 

b.  A  name  for  a  treatise  on  all  the  gods. 

1698  [A.  TOOKE]  (title  of  transl.)  The  Pantheon,  Repre- 
senting the  Fabulous  Histories  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and 
Most  Illustrious  Heroes  ..Written  by  Fra,  Pomey.  1790 
(title)  Bell's  New  Pantheon,  or  Historical  Dictionary  of 
Gods,  Demi-Gods,  Heroes,  and  Fabulous  Personages  of 
Antiquity.  1824  WATT  Bihliotheca  Brit.  I.  s.v.  Stephen 
Bateman,  Golden  Book  of  Heathen  Gods. ..  This  work  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  towards  a  Pan- 
theon, or  descriptions  of  the  Heathen  Gods. 

c.  A  collection  of  wax-work  models  of  the  gods. 
1711  Spect.  No.  46  Advt.,  Mr.  Penkethman's  Wonderful 

Invention  call'd  the  Pantheon :  or,  the  Temple  of  the 
Heathen  Gods. .The  Figures .. move  their  Heads  [etc.]. 

3.  Name  of  a  large  building  in  London  ('  having 
a  dome  like  the  Pantheon '—  Walpole,  Let.  to  Mann 
26  Apr.  I771))  opened  as  a  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment in  1772  :  hence  allusively. 

177*  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  69  Last  night  was  opened.. the 
much-talked -of  receptacle  of  fashionable  pleasure,  The  Pan- 
theon, to  a  crouded  company.  1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  i.  Wks. 
1799  II.  146  Expences  in  attending  plays,  operas,  mas- 
querades, and  pantheons.  1782  WESLEY  IVks.  (1872)  XI. 
158  We  are  making  swift  advances  toward  it  [lewdness],  by 
playhouses,  masquerades,  and  pantheons. 

4.  attrib.    =  Of  all  the  gods  or  heroes. 

1767  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  30  May,  I  shall  make  a 
solemn  dedication  of  it  in  my  pantheon  Chapel. 

H  nee  Pantheo-nic  «.,  of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling a  pantheon;  Panthe:<miza-tion.  admis- 
sion into  the  pantheon;  Fanthe-onize  v.  trans. , 
to  admit  into  the  pantheon  ;  to  inter  in  the  Pan- 
theon. 

1801  Paris  as  it  was  II.  xlviii.  137  Marat  was. .pan- 
theonized,  that  is,  interred  in  the  Pantheon.  1804  Enrop. 


Forms  :  3-6  panter, 
4-6  pantere,  (5  panteere),  5-6  panthere,  (7 
-ar),  5-  panther.  [ME.  pantere,  a.  OF.  panttre 
(Ph.  de  Thaun,  I2th  c.),  mod.F.  panthere,  ad.  L. 
panthera,  ad.  Gr.  irav8rjp.  (The  solitary  instance 
in  OE.  is  merely  an  alien  word  from  L.  or  Gr.) 

The  subjective  analysis  of  the  name,  as  from  Gr.  TTOI/-  all+ 
Gyp  beast,  gave  rise  to  many  fancies  and  fables  :  see  Ph.  de 
Thaun  Restiaire  224,  etc.] 

1.  Another  name  for  the  Leopard  {Felis  pardus); 
popularly  applied  to  large  leopards. 

As  with  other  exotic  animals,  the  name,  handed  down  from 
the  Latin  writers,  was  known  long  before  the  animal ;  all 

|  the  early  references  merely  reflect  the  statements  of  ancient 
authors  and  their  mediaeval  continuators.  These  statements 
were  long  believed  to  refer  to  a  beast  distinct  from  the 
leopard;  a  belief  encouraged  by  there  being^  two  Latin 
names  panthera  and  pardus,  as  to  the  relation  between 
which  the  ancient  writers  themselves  were  not  clear,  and  by 
fabulous  notions  as  to  the  generation  of  the  leopard  as  a 
hybrid  between  the  lion  and  the  'pard  ',  and  as  to  the  sweet 
fragrance  fabled  to  be  exhaled  by  the  panther.  Down  to 
modern  times  (cf.  quot.  1813)  the  '  panther  '  was  supposed  to 
be  _at  least  a  larger  and  more  powerful  kind  of  leopard, 
a  distinction  not  scientifically  tenable. 

[a  1000  Panther  12  (Gr.)  Is  bast  deor  Pandher  bi  noman 
haten,  baes  be  niSSa  beam  wisfaeste  weras  on  gewritum 
cy'dSan  bi  bam  anstapan.]  c  1220  Bestiary  733  Panter  is  an 
wilde  der,  Is  non  fairere  on  werlde  her.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVIIL  Ixxxii.  (1495)  834  Lyons  in  Siria  ben 
blacke  wyth  white  speckis  and  ben  tyke  to  Panteres.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Reas.  $  Sens.  6438  In  his  sheelde,  yif  ye  lyst  here, 
Hath  enprented  a  pantere.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsoP 
iv.  v,  Fable  of  a  panthere  whiche  felle  in  to  a  pytte.  1503  S. 
HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  tx.  4  And  by  a  swete  smelle  I  knewe 
a  pantere.  1545  JOYE  Kxf.  Dan.  vii.  p8  The  leoparde 
or  spotted  panthere ..  signifieth  the  kingdom  of  great 
Alexander.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  Ep.  Ded.  4  Which  (as 
the  Panthars  breath. .)  hath  made  your  name  sweet.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Panther,  a  kinde  of  spotted  beast,  the  Leopard, 

|  or  Libard  being  the  Male,  the  Panther  the  Female.  1687 
DRYDEN  Hind  $  P.  n.  228  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever 
famed  for  sweet.  1813  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  I.  261  In  bis 
general  habits  he  [the  Leopard]  resembles  the  Panther, 
lying  in  ambush  for  prey.  18x4  GARY  Dante's  Inf.  \.  30 
Lo  !  a  panther,  nimble,  light,  And  cover'd  with  a  speckled 
skin,  appear'd.  1891  FLOWER  &  LYDEKKER  Mammals  xi. 
515  The  attempts  to  separate  a  larger  and  more  robust 
variety,  under  the  name  of  Panther,  from  a  smaller  and 
more  graceful  form,  to  which  the  name  Leopard  might  pro- 
perly be  restricted,  have  failed. 

fig.  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  316  Her  slow  dogs  of  war  ..  see 
The  panther,  Freedom,  fled  to  her  old  cover,  Amid  seas 
and  mountains,  and  a  mightier  brood  Crouch  round. 

2.  Applied  in  America  to  the  puma  or  cougar, 
Felis  concohr^  also  called  PAINTER  3 ;  and,  some- 
times, to  the  jaguar,  F.  onca. 

1730  N.  Jersey  Archives  XI.  202  On  Monday,  .was  killed 

.  .a  monstrous  large  Panther.     1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  I. 

146  The  jaguar  or  panther  of  America.     1808  PIKE  Sources 

Mississ.  (1810)  66  Saw  a  very  large  animal,  which,  from 

its  leaps,  I  supposed  to  have  been  a  panther ;  but  if  so,  it 

was  twice  as  large  as  those  on  the  lower  Mississippi     1822 

Niles*  fifgisterXXII.  304/2  A  panther,  nine  feet  long,  was 

I     lately  found  dead  on  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario.    1839  Penny 

I     Cycl.  XIII.  434/2  The  Jaguar,  or  American  Panther, . .  is  the 

!    form  of  the  Leopard  found  in  the  New  World.     It  is.. the 

|    Panther  or  Great  Panther  of  the  furriers.     1843  MARRYAT 

1    M.  Viotet  xliy.  369  note,  The  puma,  or  red  panther,  is  also 

called  'American  lion,  cougar  .     1894  Cent.  Mag.  Apr.  849 

The  panther  was  long  called  a  '  tyger  '  in  the  Carolinas,  and 

a  '  lyon  '  elsewhere. 

3.  fig.  Applied  to  a  fierce  or  savage  man. 

1868  Sat.  Rev.  18  Jan.  75/2  Even  authoresses  seem  to 
accept  with  perfect  equanimity  the  idea  that  taming  the 
male  panther  is  out  of  the  question. 

f4.  Name  of  a  (?  sweet-smelling)  drug.  Obs. 

1656  Acts  $  Ord.  Parl.  c.  20  (Scobell)  464  Drugs  called 
Panther,  the  pound, ^2.  1662  in  Stat.  Ire land '(1765)  II.  403. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  panther-jump,  -kilting, 
-springer,  -tooth,  -tread  \  panther-like,  -spotted 
adjs. ;  panther-cat,  the  ocelot  (Funk  1895) ;  pan- 
ther-cowry, a  spotted  cowry,  Cyprsa  pantherina 
of  the  East  Indies  (ibid.)\  panther-lily,  U.S., 
the  Californian  lily,  Lilium  pardalinum  \  panther- 
moth,  a  collector's  name  for  a  European  geome- 
trid,  Cidaria  unangulata  (Cent.  Diet.  1890) ; 
panther's  bane,  a  plant,  also  called  Wolf's  bane; 
panther-toad,  a  South  African  toad,  Bufo  pan- 
therinus  (Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.  1886) ;  panther- 
wood,  a  variety  of  the  citron  wood  or  sandarach 
tree,  Callistris  quadri-valvis  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  254  An  animal  of  the 
"panther  kind.  1857  C-  BRONTE  Professor  I.  xii.  197  Erivy 
and  *panther-like  deceit  about  her  mouth.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.  78/1  *Panther  Lily.  1900  Field  23  June  903/3 
L[ilinm]  snperbnm  ..  requires  a  vegetable  soil  like  the 
Panther  lily.  1820  SHELLEY  Witch  of  Atlas  xxxviii,  Amid 
The  *panther-peopled  forests.  1712  tr,  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs 
1 .  39  Wolf  or  *Panther's  bane . .  is  a  Root  divided  by  Lumps 
or  Clods.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  77 
Some  soules  of  this  *  Panther-spot  ted  lerusalem,  may  bee 
extraught  to  ioy  with  me.  1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr. 
Hist.  48  The  smiter,  *panther-springer,  trapper  sly.  1834 
Toffs  Mag.  I.  341/2  With  *panther-teeth  their  victim's 
heart  They  tear.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Feb.  a/ig  The  cat., 
still  keeps,  .the  bold,  free  *  pan  trier-tread  with  which  it  paced 
of  j'ore  the  temple  courts  of  Thebes. 


PANTHERESS. 
Pantheress   (px-njiorvs).     [f.  prec.  +  -ESS.] 

A  lrm:ile  panther. 

i86z  !''KOUI>I-.  in  Sir  J.  Skelloti  Shirley's  Table-t.  127  Mary 
Stii.ni  ..was  something  between  Rachel  and  a  pantheress. 
1877  DIXON  Diana,  Lady  Lyle  II.  VH.  iv.  201  A  pantheress 
is  nut  armed  with  a  more  stealthy  foot. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  a  fierce  or  cruel  but  beautiful 
woman.     Also  attrib. 
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jam  on  it,  given  to  boys  at  boarding-schools  instead  of   [ 
pudding.     1891  Labour  Comtnission  dloss.,  Pantiles,  term 
used  to  express  the  hardness  of  old  sea  biscuits  ground  into 
meal  and   then  re-baked.     1901    FARUKR  Slang,  Pantile 
(nautical)  a  biscuit. 

8.  attrib.  and  Com6.,  as  pantile-roof,  -works; 
pantile-lath,  an  extra  stout  lath  used  for  support- 
ing pantiles  on  a  roof. 


handsome  pantheress  that  he's  stolen  somewhere. 

Pautlierine  (panijiarain,  -rin),  a.  [ad.  L. 
fantherin-us,  f.  pant/ilra  PANTHEE  :  see  -INE  1.1 
Resembling  a  panther,  spotted  like  a  panther ;  of, 
belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  panther. 

1656  HI.UUNT  Glossogr.,  Pantherine.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cyd.  Sitff,,  Pantherine  tables,  fianthtrinx  mensa,  among 
(he  Romans,  tables  made  of  citron  wood.. had  this  name 
from  their  being  spotted  after  the  manner  of  panthers.  1883 
FENN  Eli s  Children  (ed.  2)  I.  I.  xix.  314  [She!  curled  herself 
gracefully .  .in  a  pantherine  style  in  the  corner  of  the  carnage. 
1890  —  Double  Knot  I.  i.  73  Marie  made  a  pantherine 
bound  across  the  room. 

Fa'ntherish,  a.  [f.  PANTHEK  +  -ISH  1.]  Some- 
what like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  panther. 

1891  Klaclfw.  Mag.  CLI.  114/2  Graceful  in  a  lithe,  pan- 
thensh  way.  1895  Athenxuin  27  July  125/2  A.. boneless 
puppet,  at  the  mercy  of  any  specimen  of 'pantherish  '  grace 
(there  are  several  panthers)  who  takes  him  in  hand. 

II  Faiitlieuni  (pjenbffcn).  Mostly  in  pi.  pan- 
thea.  [late  L.  pantheum,  S.  Gr.  v&vfffiot:  see 
PANTHEON.  In  mod.  F.  panthie]  More  fully 
signitm  pantheum  :  A  statue  combining  the  figures, 
symbols,  or  attributes  of  several  deities. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pant/ma  or  Signtl  Panthea.  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Panthea,  Iln^eia,  among  the  ancients 
were  single  statues,  composed  of  the  figures,  or  symbols  of 
several  different  divinities  combined.  1730-6  in  BAILEY 
(folio).  1775  ASH,  Pantheum.  ..A  statue  adorned  with  the 
figures  or  symbols  of  the  gods.  1838  in  Eticycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
790/2.  188*  FKNNKLL  tr.  Michaelis  Anc.  Marbles  Gt.  Brit. 
628  In  the  fashion  of  the  signapanthea  this  youth  unites  in 
his  own  person  the  attributes  of  various  gods  . .  Poseidon  . . 
Apollo . .  Dionysos . .  Ares . .  Eros. 

t  Panthne-tist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  my-  all  + 
tvrjros  mortal  +  -1ST.]  (See  quot.) 

1660  INGELO  Bentiv.  9f  Ur.  it.  (1682)  208,  I  will  premise 
a  few  things  concerning  the  Temper  and  Design  of  the 
Panthnetists.  [margin]  Such  as  think  the  Soul  and  Body 
toperish  in  Death. 

Panthodic  (pamjpdik),  a.  Physiol.  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  »air(o-  PANTO-  +  Gr.  Ms  way.]  Said  of 
nervous  action:  Proceeding  in  all  directions  from 
a  single  point. 

1850  MARSHALL  HALL  Synops.  Diast.  Neru.  Syst.  i.  §  7 
(1852)  13  (heading)  Panthodic  Law  of  Action  of  the  Vis 
Nervosa.  Ibid.,  I  use  the  term  panthodic  in  a  very 
emphatic  sense  j  I  believe  that  no  spot  of  the  diastatlic 
system  can  be  excited  without  telling  upon  every  other. 
1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1803  in  Syd.  Sot.  Lex. 
Pantible,  corrupt  form  of  PANTOFLE. 
Pantile  (pse-n,t9il).  Also  7-9  pan  tile,  pan- 
tile, 8  pan-tyle.  [f.  You  J*.l  +  TILE  ib.  Cf.  Du. 
dakpan  (Kilian  dock-panne),  lit.  roof-pan;  Ger. 
dachpfitnne,  pfannenziegel  pan-tile.] 
1.  A  roofing  tile  transversely  curved  to  an  ogee 
shape,  one  curve  being  much  larger  than  the 
other;  when  laid  on  the  roof  the  greater  part  of 
their  surface  forms  a  concave  channel  for  the 
descent  of  water,  while  one  side  forms  a  narrow 
convex  ridge,  which  overlaps  the  edge  of  the 
adjoining  tile. 

The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  tiles  made  with  a  single 
curve,  which  were  laid  edge  to  edge,  on  their  convex  sides, 
the  junction  of  two  edges  being  covered  by  another  tile  laid 
with  its  concave  side  downward ;  also,  improperly,  to  flat 
overlapping  roofing  tiles. 

1640  Charter  City  London  Table  of  Kates,  Tyles  vocal' 
Pan  Tyles-  or  Flaunders  Tyles  the  thousand,  ijrf.  1703 
MOXON  .LVtV/.  Exerc.  240  Pan-Tiles,  being  about  thirteen 
Inches  long,  with  a  Nob  or  Button  to  hang  on  the  Laths . . 
The  best  sort.. are  called  Flemmish  Pan-Tiles.  1738  [G. 
SMITH)  Curious  Relations  II.  v.  108  Those  Leaves ..  serve 
instead  of  Pan-Tiles  to  cover  their  Dwellings.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  <J-  Art  I.  190  Common  tiles  for  roofs  are 
called  pan  tiles.  1880  BARING-GoULD  Mehalah  i,  A  small 
farm-house  . .  roofed  with  red  pan-tiles.  1881  YOUNG  Every 
Man  kis  aw  «  Mechanic  §  1206.  561  Plain  tiles  are  perfectly 
flat,  while  pantiles  are  curved  in  form  /^  something  after 
the  manner  of  the  letter  s. 
b.  in  sing,  collectively,  or  as  a  material. 
1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  (1729)  I.  i#7  The  Houses  are  large, 
strongly  built,  and  covered  with  Pan-tile.  1717  Philip 
Quarll  65  Their  Houses  are . .  Cover'd  with  Pantile. 

tc.    Erroneously    applied    to    flat    Dutch    or 

Flemish  paving  tiles,   and   so   to  the  Parade   at 

Tunhridge  Wells  which  was  paved  with  these.  06s. 

1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  171  At  Tunbridge. . 

they  have  the  oddest  pantile  walk.     1784  H.  WALPOLE  Brit. 

dler  25  (Tunbr.  Wells)  [The  shops)  are  ranged  on  one 

side  of  a  walk  called  the  Pantiles,  from  its  pavement.     1805 

MOOHE   To  Lady  H.   i   When.. Tunbridge  saw,  upon  her 

Pantiles,  The  merriest  wight  of  all  the  kings  That  ever  ruled 

these  i;ay  gallant  isles.     1806  Guide  to  Watering  PI.  419 

The  former  [Upper  Walk]  was  once  paved  with  pantiles, 

raised  about  four  steps  above  the  other. 

i.  Humorously  applied  to  hard  sea  biscuit,  etc. 

1873  S/anf  Diet.  s.  v.,  Pantile  also  means  a  flat  cake  with 


1778  G.  SEMFLE  Building  in  Water  66  A  nine  Foot  'Pan- 
tile-lath. 1873  E.  SCON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  1. 137/1  Laths 
called  by  bricklayers  double  laths,  and  the  larger  ones  pan- 
tile laths.  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  n.  iv.  (1862)  127  A  long 
shed,  stone  wafts  and  *  pantile  roof.  1703  Procletm.  10  Jan. 
in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3879/4  The  Brick  and  'Pantile  Works 
near  Tilbury  Fort, 

fb.  Applied  contemptuously  in  i8th  c.  to  rural 
Dissenters'  meeting-houses  (sometimes,  like  ordi- 
nary cottages,  roofed  with  pantiles),  and  to  those 
who  attended  them  :  see  quots.  Obs, 

1715  MRS.  CENTLIVRB  Cfthain  Election  Wks.  1760  III. 
163  Mr.  Tickup's  a  good  Churchman ..  none  of  your  occa- 
sional Cattle;  none  of  your  hellish  pantile  Crew.  Ibid.  181 
I'll  have  you  hang'd  for  't,  I  will,  you  Pantile  Monster. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  T.,  Pantile  house  led.  1706  Pantile 
Shop],  a  Presbyterian,  or  other  dissenting  meeting  house, 
frequently  covered  with  pantiles. 

Hence  Pa'ntUed  a.,  covered  with  pantiles; 
t  Pa-littler :  see  3  b. 


PANTO-. 

time  for  you  to  take  leave  of  the  navy,  and  become  Acquainted 
with  all  our  brethren,  the  pantisocrats.  1895  SAIKTSBUIY 
/.i.i.  Eng.  Lit.  Ser.  IL  10  It  was  impossible  to  start  it  with- 
out money,  of  which  most  of  the  PantuocraU  hud  none. 

So  Pantimocra'tic,  Pantlsocra  tical  a,ijs.,  per- 
taining to,  involving,  or  upholding  pantisocracy ; 
Pantlso  cratlst  -  fantisacrat. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Let.  18  Sept.  in  Life  Soiithty  I.  319  C  , 
the  most  excellent,  the  most  'Pamisocratic  of  arulocrau,  ha* 
been  laughing  at  me.  1794  SOVTHEY  I. el.  14  Oct.  ibid.  122 
This  Pamisocratic  scheme  ha*  given  me  new  life.  1887  W. 
HUNT  Bristol  186  Here  the  young  poets  elaborated  their 
scheme  of  a  pantisocratic  settlement  on  the  Sesquehanna. 
1803  W.  TAYLO«  in  Robbetdi  Mem.  I.  442  To  found  a 
Christian  platonical  *pantisocratical  republic.  1880  DOWDEM 


World  Loud.  249  The  officers,  .used  to  designate  the  extra- 
ordinary religious  convicts  as  '  'pantilers  .  1889  DRYS- 
DALK  Hist.  Presbyter.  Eng.  443  Their  frequenters  were 
in  some  localities  nick-named  'Pantilers',  these  pantiles 
forming  a  substantial  yet  economical  roof. 

Pa'n- tiling,      [f.  PANTILE  +  -ING!.]     The 

covering  of  a  roof  with  pantiles;  pantiles  col- 
lectively or  in  the  mass. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  So.  Pan-tiling,  with 
small-sized  deal  lath,  and  sparkled  within  side.  1815  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  550  A  square  of  pan-tiling 
requires  180  tiles,  laid  at  a  ten-inch  gauge.  1894  Times 
23  Apr.  13/2  Wood  and  pantiling  and  boarded  roofs  taking 
the  place  of  brick  or  stone  and  slate. 

tFa'ntine.  Obs.  Also  pantein,  -een,  -in. 
[In  V.panlin,  formerly  faiittnt  ('  une  jatte  de  Saxe, 
nne  pantine  de  Boucher ',  Diderot  Promenade  du 
Sccptique,  1747-9),  which  some  French  etymolo- 
gists have  referred  to  Pantin  a  village  near  Paris; 
but  see  quot.  1748.]  A  pasteboard  figure  of  a 
human  being,  having  the  neck,  body,  and  limbs 
jointed,  so  as  to  move  when  pulled  by  a  thread  or 
wire  :  a  fashionable  toy  in  the  middle  of  the  iSthc. 

1748  Land,  Mag.  27 1  The  ridiculous  folly  of  Panteins  {note. 
Paper  or  pastboard  puppets,  contriv'd  to  move  in  all  postures, 
so  call'd  from  mademoiselle  Pantein,  one  of  the  marshal 
Saxe's  [ob.  1750]  ladies,  who  is  said  to  be  the  invcnter). 
1749  MRS.  DELANY  Life  f,  Corr.  (1861)  II.  505  She  has 
begun  and  almost  finished.. a  set  of  pantines.  SJS4  SHEB- 
BEAKE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  75  She  resembled  a  Pantine, 
and  wanted  nothing  but  a  Whalebone  in  her  Head  to  give 
her  a  Twirl,  and  flirt  her  two  long  Arms  into  Motion.  1790 
Bystander  174  Edwin  is  as  much  of  an  actor  as  a  panteen 
is  of  a  puppet.  [1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  n.  v, 
Pantines,  a  ridiculous  fashion  of  paper  doll  then  in  vogue  as 
a  toy  for  ladies  with  nothing  to  do.] 

Panting  (pse-ntirj),  vol.  sb.  [f.  PANT  v.  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PANT,  in  various  senses. 

c\\tf>Promp.Parv.  381/2  ¥iMyngt,anelacio,vel anelatus. 
1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  XLII.  i,  My  soul  in  panting  plaieth. 
Thirsting  on  my  God  to  looke.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Ret.  i.  §  35  The  Prince's  Journey  into  Spain,  which  .. 
had  begot  such  a  terrible  panting  in  the  hearts  of  all  good 
English-men.  iji$-sn  POPE  Iliad  XVL  134  His  breath,  in 
quick,  short  pantings,  comes  and  goes.  1837  HAWTHORNE 
Twice-told  T.  (1851)  I.  xvi.  251  The  horses.. heave  their 
glistening  sides  in  short  quick  pantings. 

Pa  uting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pants,  in  various  senses  :  see  PANT  v. 

\vn  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Bartholomew  Wks.  (1587)  91,  I  feele 
my  panting  heart  begins  to  rest.  1616  CHAPMAN  Muszus, 
Hero  !,  L.  368  She  hugg'd  her  panting  husband.  1718 
PRIOR  Pmvcr  172  Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom 
heaves.  i8a8  Lights  *,  Shades  II.  73  One  poor  panting  girl. 
1897  Allkutts  Syst.  Med.  III.  83  The  respirations  are  short 
and  panting. 

Hence  Pa-ntlngly  adv.,  m  a  panting  manner; 
with  short  quick  breaths. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  Hi.  28  (Qo.)Once  or  twice  she  heau'd 
the  name  of  father  Pantingly  foorth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart. 


passionate  pantisocratists. 

Fantle  (pu-nt'l  ,  ib.  Now  dial.  Form*:  5 
pantelle,  6  -el(l.  9  pantle.  [app.  an  altered 
form  of  PANTEB  2.]  A  snare  for  birds,  esp.  snipe. 

1483  Cath.  Aitgl.  268/1  Pantelle  strynge  (A.  A  Panlyr), 
peaica.  155*  HULOKT,  Pantell,  settei,  or  snare,  pedica. 


.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

1856  J.  DAVIES  Races  337  (K.D.I).}.     188*  l.ancash.  Gloss.. 
Pantle,  a  bird-snare  made  of  hair.     1893  J.  WATSON  Con/. 


100/2, '  I  came— on  the  first— train  ,  answered  LXJIS,  pantii 

Pantlple,  corrupt  form  of  PANTOFLE. 

Fantisocracy  (pamtisp-krasi,  -ais-).  [f.  Gr. 
mar-,  PANTO-  all  +  laoKparia  ISOCBACY.]  A  form 
of  social  organization  in  which  all  are  equal  in 
rank  and  social  position  ;  a  Utopian  community  in 
which  all  are  equal  and  all  rule. 

1794  SOUTHEY  Let.  20  Sept.  in  Life  I.  231  We  preached 
Pantisocracy  and  Asphete[rjism  everywhere.  1811  BYRON 
Juan  in.  xciii,  All  are  not  moralists  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  '  Pantisocrasy '.  1887  DOWUEN 
Shelley  I.  iv.  135  Southey  and  Coleridge.. had  dreamed  of 
pantisocracy  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Fantisocrat  (pientsi-s^knet).  [f.  as  prec. 
after  aristocrat,  democrat]  One  who  advocates 
or  promotes  pantisocracy. 

1794  SOVTHEY  Let.  »  Sept.  in  L(fe  I.  221  It  will  then  be 


hair.  1893  J.WATSON 
them  [snipe]  in  panties 
[ACPHERSOM  Wild-foivlin, 


Poacher  39  We  used  to  take  them  [snfpc]  in  panties  made 
of  twisted  horsehair.  1897  MACPHERSOM  ifild-fovilinf  458 
(E.  D.  D.)  In  South  Furness  men  snare  snipe  by  means  at 
engines  locally  called  panties. 

Pa-ntle,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  PANT  v.  with 
dim.  or  frequentative  ending  -IF..]  inir.  To  pant. 

[163*  ROWLEY  Woman  Never  I'exed  u.  in  HazL  Dodsley 
XII.  128  My  heart !  O  my  heart  !  if  it  doe*  not  go  pantle, 
pantle,_pantle . .  I  am  no  honest  woman.)  1651  CRQUHART 
y«w/Wks.  (1834)222  The  Italian. .foamed  at  the  mouth 
..and  fetched  a  pantling  breath.  1678  COTTON  Scarron.  iv. 
142  Although  her  woful  heart  did  pantle.  1875  POUSON 
Quaint  ll'ords  15.  1890  Clouc.  Gloss.,  Pantle,  to  pant 
[Also  S.  Worcestersh.  (E.  D.  D.).] 

Pantler  (pse-ntlaj).  Now  only  Hist.  [app.  an 
altered  form  of  PANTEB1,  PANTEREB,  ?  after  butler. 
(Not  in  French,  nor  app.  in  med.L.)]  -PAKTF.R'. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  ( 1810)  33  The  kyng  tok  bis  panle- 
lere.S  strangled  him  right  bore,  c  1440  Promf.  Pan:  381/2 
Ya.n\\m,fanitarins.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  268/1  A  Pantclerc, 
vbi  A  butlere.  1533  WHIOTIIESLEV  Chron.  (1875)  I.  21  The 
Earle  of  ArrondelTbutler,  the  Viscount  Lisle  pantler.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV.  it.  iv.  258  Hee  would  haue  made  a  good 
Pantler,  hee  would  haue  chipp'd  Bread  well.  1679  BLOUNT 
Anc.  Tenures  36  The  Manner. .to  be  held  by  the  service  of 
being  Pantler  to  the  Kings  . .  at  their  Coronations.  1706 
Land.  Cat.  No.  4252/2  The  Butler  and  the  Pantler  have 
taken  his  Name  off  the  Tables  in  their  Offices.  184*  BAKHAH 
Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  II.  Lay  St.  Cuthliert,  Pantler  and  serving- 
man,  henchman  and  page,  Stand  sniffing  the  duck-stuffing 
(onion  and  sage). 

Panto-  (psento),  before  a  vowel  PANT-,  repr. 
Gr.  warro-  (irarr-,  irayfl-),  combining  form  of 
iras,  *av  (stem  irarr-)  all,  already  used  in  ancient 
Gr.  (where  often  interchangeable  with  war-  PAN-) 
in  forming  adjs.  and  a  few  substantives  used 
attrib.,  as  Travrapxos  (Soph.)  all-ruling,  varrooarot 
of  all  kinds,  vavroxpareap  almighty,  varroKrlaTip 
creator  of  all ;  in  later  Gr.  it  became  much  more 
frequent.  The  word  worro/il^os  was  adopted  in 
L.  as  panlomtmus  and  thence  came  into  French 
and  English  as  pantomime  before  1600.  Other- 
wise, the  formation  of  words  in  panto-  began  in 
the  1 7th  c.,  and  became  more  frequent  in  the  igth; 
but  this  has  not  become  a  living  element  forming 
compounds  like  the  cognate  PAN-  I  in  Pan-Angli- 
can, Pan-American,  and  the  like.  The  chief 
derivatives  of  panto-  appear  in  their  alphabetical 
places ;  the  following  are  of  minor  importance: 

fPanto-clirono'ine)t*r:seequot.  fPiuito-d«"vil, 
nonce-tvd.,  a  complete  or  entire  devil.    Panto- 
ganglTtis  Path. :   see  quots.     Pa  ntog-eOa,  rtlo, 
-al  aajs.  [Gr.  7«Aa<m«os  risible],  all-laughable. 
Fanto-ffenon*  a.  Min.  [Gr.  -ftvip  bom,  produced ; 
in  f.pantogbte]  :  seequots.    t  Panto-iatrioala., 
universally  healing,  all-healing,    t  PaTitomanoer, 
a  diviner  upon  all  kinds  of  things.     Pa'ntomorph 
(erron.  panta-)  [Gr.  irax-rd/io^-os],  that  which  takes 
any  or  all  shapes ;  so  Pantomo  rphic  a.  (panU-), 
assuming  any  or  all  forms.      Pantopela  gian  a 
[Gr.  «%ryos  sea:   cf.  F.  pantope-lagien  (LittreJ, 
frequenting  or  inhabiting  all  seas,     t  Pa-ntophile 
[F.  pantophile},  a  lover  of  all.      Pantoplethora 
Path.,  general  plethora.     Panto-pterom  a.  Zool. 
[Gr.  wrtpor  wing,   fin],   of  or  pertaining  to  tl 
Pantoptera,  a  family  of  fishes  having  all  I 
the  ventral  (Maync  Expos.  Lex.  1857).     Pamto- 
the-rian  a   [Gr.  ffijpa,  Oripiov  beast],  of  or  perl 
ing  to  the  Pantotheria,  an  extinct  order  of  Amenc 
Jurassic  mammals;   sb.  a  member  of  this fOrd< 
||  Pantoioo-tia  =  panxoty  :    see  PAN-  J   (1 


PANTOFLE. 

time-dial,  and  performing  the  offices  of  all  three.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xiii,  Oh  you  Devils,  cry'd  Friar 
Ihon,  Proto-Devils,  *Panto-Devils,  you  would  wed  a  Monk, 
would  you?  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *  Pantoganglitis, 
. .  term  for  inflammation  of  the  ganglia,  central  and 
peripherical ;  also  for  oriental  cholera.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Pantoganglitis,  a  term  for  malignant  cholera,  introduced 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  caused  by  inflammation 
of  all  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  1808  *Pantogelastical  [see 
PANTOLOGICAL].  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  220 
*Pantogenous  (pantogene),  that  is  to  say,  which  derives  its 
form  from  all  parts  of  the  crystal,  when  every  edge  and 
angle  suffers  a  decrement.  Example,  Pantogenous  lieavy- 
spar.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pantogenns,  applied  by 
Haiiy  to  crystals  in  which  each  edge  and  each  solid  angle 
has  undergone  a  decrease. . pantogenous.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
A  then.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  14  Religiously  inclin'd 
Doctors  of  the  same  *Panto-Iatrical  Scriptures.  1652  GAULE 
Magaslrom.  335  Of  astromancers  turning  "pantomancers, 
or  presaging  not  onely  upon  prodigies,  but  upon  every 
slight  occasion,  by  every  vile  and  vaine  means.  1841 
SCUDAMORE  NomencL,  *Pantamorph..,  that  which  has  all 
shapes.  1836  SMART,  * Pantamorphic,  taking  all  shapes. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pantomorph,  Pantomorphic.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  *Pantopelagian.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Panto- 
pelagian,  frequenting  all  seas,  or  the  whole  sea ;  applied 
by  Fleurien  to  such  birds  as  the  albatross  and  the  stormy 
petrel.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  925  'The  heart  of  a 
pantophile ',  as  Voltaire  called  that  removed  from  Diderot's 
body.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  * Pantoplethora,  . .  uni- 
versal or  general  plethora,  or  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Pantoble,  pantocle :  see  PANTOME. 

Pantod :  see  Ou  2  b. 

Pautofle  (pEe'ntiJf  '1,  psenty'f  '1,  -twf '!).  Forms : 
5  St.  pantufle,  (-uiffll),  6  -riffle,  6-7  -afle, 
-aphel,  -of(f)el,  -ophle,  -ophel,  6-  pantofle, 
-offle,  7-9  pantoufle,  9  -oofle.  Also  /3.  6 
pantocle,  -acle;  pantapple,  7  pantaple,  6-8 
pantable,  (6  pantiple,  7  -ible,  -oble).  [a.  F. 
pantoufle  (1489  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Cat.  plantofa, 
Sp.  panttifto,  Pg.  pantufo,  It.  pantofola,  -ufola ; 
also  Ger.,  'Du.pantoffel  (from  It.),  Flem.  pattoffel. 
Ulterior  origin  unknown ;  see  Diez  and  Littre.  The 
English  stress  on  the  first  syllable  facilitated  the 
corruptions  pantaple,  pantocle,  pantable,  assimi- 
lated to  words  in  -pie,  -de,  -ble.  The  stress  on 
second  syllable  follows  Fr.  and  Ger.] 

A  slipper ;  formerly  applied  very  variously,  app., 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  every  sort  of  in-door 
slippers  or  loose  shoes;  esp.  to  the  high-heeled 
cork-soled  chopins ;  also  to  out-door  overshoes  or 
goloshes ;  and  to  all  manner  of  Oriental  and  non- 
European  slippers,  sandals,  and  the  like.  (In 
Scottish  use  from  ijth  c. ;  in  common  Eng.  use 
from  £1570  to  £1650-60;  after  that  chiefly  an 
alien  or  historical  word.) 

1494  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  224  Item,  to  Home 
the  cordinare,  for  schone,  brodykinnis  and  pantuiffillis  tane 
fra  him  be  Jame  Dog.  1497  Ibid.  334  Item,  for  ane  par  of 
Franch  pantuflis  ..viij".  1365  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Baxex, 
..a  kynde  of  slippers,  or  pantofles.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heres- 
bacKs  Husb.  (1586)  101  Of  his  [beech's]  barke,  are  made 
Pantoffels,  and  Slippers.  1579  GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  30 
The  litle  crackhalter  that  carrieth  his  maisters  pantouffles. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895)  IV.  22  A  payer  of  panto- 
phles. 1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  \.  xv.  (Arb.)  49  The  actors 
. .  d  id  walke  vpon  those  high  corked  shoes  or  pantofies,  which 
now  they  call  m  Spaine  and  Italy  Shoppini.  1607  R.  C[AREW] 
tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  203  The  Pope  would  not 
entertaine  him,  except  he  would. .kisse  his  pantoufle.  cx6i8 
FLETCHER  Queen  of  Corinth  i.  ii,  [He]  takes  his  oath  Upon 
her  Pantofiles.  1624  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  m.  ii.  i.  i.  (ed.  2) 
356  She.,  whipped  him  [Cupid]  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks 
with  her  pantophle.  1636  MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lover  v.  i, 
Pray  you,  let  me  be  your  page ;  I  can  swear  already,  Upon 
your  pantofle.  1679  OLDHAM  Sat.  Jesuits  Wks.  (1686) 
44  Spurns  to  Hell  For  jearing  Holy  Toe,  and  Pantofle. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  III.  iv.  77  [The  pope] 
would  give  me  a  private  audience  abed,  to  save  me  the 
ceremony  of  the  pantoufle.  1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy 
IX.  xxi,  Nothing  ..  but  trunk-hose  and  pantofles.  1820 
SCOTT  A  bbot  v,  I  have  been  too  long  the  vassal  of  a  pantoufle, 
and  the  slave  of  a  silver  whistle.  <ii845  BARHAM  IngoL 
Leg.,  Ld.  Thoulouse  vi,  Pantoufles  with  bows  Each  as  big 
as  a  rose.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmonds  iii,  Great  gold  clocks 
to  her  stockings,  and  white  pantofles  with  red  heels.  1887 
ANNA  FORBES  Insulinde  i.  9  Indian-looking  pantoffles, . . 
with  no  upper  heels,  but  very  high  wooden  ones. 

ft  Corrupt  forms.  (Pantable  was  exceedingly 
common  from  1580  to  c  1650.) 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  84  As  it  is  free  . .  to 
chose  ..  whether  a  man  lust  to  weare  Shoo  or  Pantocle 
1571  Daman  $  Pithias  in  Dpdsley  O.  P.  I.  ars  Even  here 
with  a  pantade  I  wyll  you  disgrace.  1573-80  BARET  Alv. 
P72  A  Pantapple,  vide  Shooe.  (11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i. 
(1629)  49  Chafing  and  swearing  by  the  pantable  of  Pallace 
and  such  other  oathes  as  his  rusticall  braverie  could  imagine 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Calcado  de  alcorques,  in  panto- 
pies,  Crepidatus.  1596  Lane.  Wills  III.  2  A  payre  of 
pantables  and  ij  payre  of  slippers.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $ 
Mel.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  19  By  my  ladies  pantable,  I  feare 
I  shall  live  to  heare  [etc.].  1676  D'URFEY  Mad.  Fickle  v. 
iii,  Out  _  of  my  doors,  by  Jacobs  Pantible— a  Relique  of 
Renown'd  memory.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  II.  112/2  The 
Lady  Slipper  so  called  from  the  resemblance  the  fore-part 
of  the  flower  hath  to  a  Slipper,  or  Pantable.  1883  J.  PAYNE 
1001  Nights  VI.  291  Except  he  bring  her  ..  another  crown 
and  girdle  and  pantable  of  gold. 

b.  Phrase.  To  stand  (be,  etc.)  upon  (one's)  pant- 

ojles,  i.e.  on  one's  dignity ;  so  the  high  pantofle,  etc. 

'573  G.  HARVEY_  Letter-bk.  (Camden)   14  He  was  now 

altogither  set  on  his  merri  pinnes  and  walkd  on  his  stateli 
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pantocles.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  47  For  the  most  part 
they  stand  so  on  their  pantuffles.  1591  R.  TURNBULL  Exp. 
Epist.  James  171  b,  To  stand  too  much  vpon  our  pantiples. 
1591  GREENE  2nd  Pi.  Contiy-cttlch.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  ng 
Then  are  they  vpon  their  pantophles,  because  there  is  nothing 
found  about  them.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xiil. 
(1596)  224  A  Caualiero,  who  stood  much  on  the  pantophles  of 
his  gentilitie.  1665  BRATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  22  This 
sets  the  Carpenter  upon  his  Pantofles.  1685  BUNYAN  Pharisee 
fy  Publ.  WKS.  (1845)  140  Thou  standest  upon  thy  points 
and  pantables,  thou  wilt  not  bate  God  on  all  of  what  thy 
righteousness  is  worth.  ('1740  A.  ALLEN  MS.  Diet.  s.v. 
Pantoble,  Pantofle,  or  Pantoufle,  Slippers  with  high  Soles. 
These,  as  well  as  high  Heels,  making  People  appear  taller, 
.  .  gave  birth  to  our  Proverb,  to  stand  upon  ones  Pantables, 

1.  to  stand  upon  high  Terms,  carry  his  head  Loftily.     1755 
H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  III.  156,  1  could  not  possibly  to-day 
step  out  of  my  high  historical  pantoufles  to  tell  it  you. 

f  C.  Comb.  Pantofle-shoe  [F.  fer  ct  pantoufle, 
or  pantoufle\  =  PANTON-J^  (for  a  horse).  Obs. 

1696  HOPE  tr.  Solleysefs  Parfa.it  Mareschal  I.  xl.  131, 
1  have  called  this  shoe  the  Panton  or  Pantable  shoe  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  those  of  any  other  fashion  or  shape.  1717 
Diet.  Rusticum  (ed.  2),  Pantons  or  Pantable-shoes,  a  sort 
of  Horse-shoes  that  serve  for  narrow  and  low  Heels.  1723 
W.  GIBSON  Farrier  s  New  Guide  xciv.  (ed.  3)  256  The  Cure 
!  is  .  .  to  shoe  him  with  Lunets  or  Half-moon  Shoes,  or  with 
those  Pantofle  Shoes  describ'd  by  Solleysell. 

Pantogamy  :  see  PANTAGAMY-. 

Pantoganglitis,  -genous,  etc.  :  see  PANTO-. 

t  Pantoglo-ssical,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Gr. 
TTOPTO-  all  -I-  y\waaa  tongue  +  -ICAL.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  all  tongues. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Atken.  Brit.  II.  299  [It]  may  stand  in 
full  Defyance  of  ever  being  express'd,  even  with  any  Para- 
phrastical  Periphrasis,  or  any  Pantoglossical  Mint  of  Words. 

Pantoglot  (pau-ntoglpt),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
iravro-  all  +  i\£iooa,  y\uiTTa  tongue,  after  poly- 
glot] a.  adj.  Knowing  or  speaking  all  languages. 
b.  sb.  One  who  speaks  all  languages.  So  Panto- 
glo  ttism. 

1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  ii.  Poems  1890  II.  61  This 
would  argue  for  the  pantoglottism  of  these  celestial  intelli- 

fences.    1895  H.  CALLAN  From  Clyde  to  Jordan  ix.  101, 
disapprove  of  a  man  being  a  polyglot,  or  worse,  an  ap- 
proach to  a  rjantoglot. 

Pantograph.  (p«'nt%raf).  Also«>-ra«.panta-, 
panti-,  penta-,  pento-,  pente-.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
navro-  PANTO-,  all  +  -ypafftos  writing,  writer.  So 

F.  pentographe  (Bion  1723),  pantographe  (1743  in 
Hist.  Acad.  des  Set.),  the  proximate  source.     Erro- 
neously spelt  by  Bion   and   his   translator  Stone 
pento-,  and  by  Chambers  1727  penta-  (as  if  from 
Gr.  irivra-  five)  ;  the  latter  still  frequent  in  com- 
mercial and  technical  use.]     An  instrument  for  the 
mechanical  copying  of  a  plan,  diagram,  pattern, 
etc.,  on  the  same  or  an  enlarged  or  reduced  scale. 
In  1  7th  c.  called  parallelogram. 

It  consists  of  four  rods,  perforated  at  uni 
and  jointed  together,  two  opposite  joints  being  terminal  a 
constant  in  position,  the  other  two  capable  of  being  shifted 
according  to  the  scale  desired  ;  one  of  the  free  ends  carries 
a  tracing-point,  and  one  of  the  terminal  joints  a  similar 
tracing-point  ;  when  one  of  these  points  is  moved  over  the 
lines  of  the  diagram,  etc.,  the  other  traces  the  copy  required. 

[1631  C.  SCHEINER  (title)  Pantographice,  seu  Ars  Delineandi 
res  quaslibet  per  parallelogrammum  lineare  .  .  mobile.  1723 
BION  Instr.  de  Math.  89  L'instrument  ..  est  nomine"  Pento- 
graphe ;  on  le  nomme  aussi  Singe.]  1723  E.  STONE  tr. 
Bion's  Math.  Instr.  86  Of  the  Pentograph,  or  Parallelogram. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pentagraph,  an  instrument  where- 
by designs,  prints,  etc.  of  any  kind,  may  be  copied  in  any 
proportion  ;..  otherwise  called  a  parallelogram.  [1743  Mack, 
approuv.  par  FAcad.  des  Sci.  VII.  207  Pantographe,  ou  singe 
perfectionne",  Par  M.  Langlois.]  1766  B.  MARTIN  Surv.  by 
Goniometer  18  There  remains  therefore  only  the  Pantagraph 
to  be  described.  1803  HAWKINS  Patent  Specif.  No.  2735 
Attaching  .  .  pencils,  etc.  to  a  double  pantograph.  1844 

G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  vi.  200  An  instrument  called  a 
pantograph  has  been  introduced  for  producing  an  exquisite 
embroidery  on  plain  silk  goods  after  weaving.     1844  Meek. 
Mag.  XL.  92  The  Eidograrjh,  .  .  invented  about  the  year 
1821  ..is  considered  superior  m  many  respects  to  the  Pento- 
graph.   1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  303  By  using  a 
form  of  pantograph,  Prof.  Mayer  has  obtained  magnified 
tracings  on  smoked  glass.     1897  (see  PANTOGRAPHER  2]. 

attrib.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.  Pantograph,  The 
plate  is  then  laid  on  the  curved  bed  of  the  pantograph 
machine.  1895  Oracle  Encycl.  I.  583/2  Patterns  are  also 
etched  on  the  rollers  with  nitric  acid,  by  lines  cut  .  .  by  means 
of  Rigby's  pentagraph  machine.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  26  June 
6/3  The  pantagraph  power-shuttle  machine. 

b.  A  device  of  similar  construction  for  mechanic- 
ally reducing  the  cross-head  motion  of  the  indi- 
cator used  for  recording  the  pressure  in  a  steam 
cylinder. 

1893  WHITHAM  Constr.  Steam  Eng.  154  A  simple  form  of 
pantagraph,  for  use  when  the  indicators  are  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  cylinder.  Itid.,  Pantagraph  motions  have  been 
devised  for  overcoming  these  defects. 

Hence  Pa-ntosrrapliing  vbl.sb.,  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  pantograph. 

'897  Sketch  26  May  181/2  A  front  girl  who  must  always 
have  had  experience  in  pantagraphing. 

Fanto-grapker.    [f.  prec.  +  -ER  i.] 

tl-   =  PANTOGRAPH.  Obs. 

1750  J.  HAMMOND  (title)  Practical  Surveyor,  with  Descrip- 
tion of  Sliding  Rule,  Universal  Dial  Pantographer  [etc  J 
1774  S.  DUNN  (title)  Theory  and  use  of  the  Pantographer. 

2.  One  who  produces  patterns,  etc.,  by  means  of 
a  pantograph. 


form  distances, 
and 


PANTOMIME. 

1897  Sketch  26  May  181/2  The  pantagrapher  follows,  or 
traces,  with  his  pantagraph,  the  course  of  the  stitches  in  the 
sketch  of  the  pattern  to  be  produced.  1897  Advt.  Brit. 
Embroidery  Machine  Co.,  The  Jacquard  producing  the 
pattern  and  dispensing  with  the  Pantagrapher. 

Fantographic  (pamtograe-fik),  a.  Also  (in 
sense  i)  erron.  penta-,  panta-. 

1.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1C.]      Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  pantograph.     In  quot.  1759^?^.    Re- 
producing copies  like  the  pantograph. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xxiii,  From  the  honourable 
devices  which  the  Pentagraphic  Brethren  of  the  brush  have 
shewn  in  taking  copies.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  s.  v.,  A 
system  of  connected  pantographic  levers.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  175  The  prettiest  process  of  all  is  the  pantagraphic 
one;  ..  The^tiny  fingers  scratching  so  quietly  and  humanly 
the  long  cylinder  of  copper  once  seen  will  never  be  forgotten. 

2.  [f.  PANTO- +  Gr.  y/xuputos  GRAPHIC.]     ?Able 
to  write  in  every  language  or  character,  nonce-use. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  583  The  author  is 
polyglottic  as  the  hydra,  pantographic  as  Fry's  letter- 
foundery. 

Fantogra-puical,  a.  [See -ICAL.]  =prec.  i. 

i8»8  WEBSTER,  Pantographieal,  pertaining  to  [or]  performed 
by  a  pantograph.  1831  CAHI.YI.E  Germ.  Poetry  in  Misc. 
Ess.  (1872)  III.  243  We  have  no  original  portrait  here,  but 
a  pantagraphical  reduced  copy  of  some  foreign  sketches. 

Hence  Pantogra  phically  adv. :  a.  by  means  of 
or  in  the  manner  of  a  pantograph;  b.  in  the 
manner  of  a  general  description. 

a.  1884  in  STORMONTH.      b.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Fantography  (psentp-grafi).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
•navro-  PANTO-,  au  +  -GRAPHY.] 

1.  Complete  description. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Pantography,  genera!  description;  view 
of  an  entire  thing.  1836  SMART,  Pantography,  description 
of  all,  view  of  an  entire  thing.  (Also  in  later  Diets.) 

2.  The  use  of  the  pantograph.     (So  F.  panto- 
graphie  (Littre').)  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Panto-iatrical :  see  PANTO-. 

Fantologic  (psentoljvdjik),  a.  Also  erron. 
panta-.  [f.  as  PANTOLOGY  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pantology ;  of  universal  knowledge. 

1858  J.  BROWN  Horse  Subs.,  Educ.  through  Senses  Ser.  i. 
(1862)  316  We  may  say  of  our  time  in  all  seriousness,  what 
Sydney  Smith  said.. of  the  pantologic  master  of  Trinity — 
Science  is  our  forte ;  omniscience  is  our  foible. 

So  Pantolo'gical  a.,  dealing  with  pantology. 

1808  (title)  Fashionable  Biography.. with  a  Preface  and 
Notes,  Pantological  and  Pantogelastical.  185*  Fraser's 
Mag.  XLV.  175  The  development  section  of  the  new  Panto- 
logical  Museum.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  266 
Still  less  is  the  scientific  habit  generated  by  the  pantological 
schemes  now  so  much  in  favour. 

Pantology  (paentflodgi).  Also  erron.  panta-. 
[f.  Gr.  wavro-  PANTO-,  all  +  -^0710  -LOGY.]  A 
survey  or  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  universal  knowledge ;  also,  a  compendium 
of  universal  information. 

1819  Pantologia  IX,  Pantologia,  Pantology,  a  work  of 
universal  instruction,  or  science :  a  cyclopaedia  or  encyclo- 
paedia. 1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  56  You,  North,  are  un- 
doubtedly a  living  pantology.  1841  B.  PARK  (title)  Panto- 
logy, a  Systematic  Survey  of  Human  Knowledge.  1852 
Fraser's  Mag.  XLV.  175  The  celebrated  Hokus  will  lecture 
..on  Pantology, 

Hence  Paiito'loglst,  one  who  studies  or  is  versed 
in  universal  knowledge.  (Humorous  or  sarcastic.) 

1840  Fraser's  Mag,  XXII.  148  Multum  legere  non  multa 
is  the  student's  motto — rather  disregarded  by  the  panto- 
-logists  of  the  day;  1878  Ibid.  XVII.  533  One  more  Panto- 
logist — Professor  of  the  Universal. 

Pantomancer,  etc. :  see  PANTO-. 

Pantometer  (pasntfj-mftaj).  Alsoemra.panta- 
meter.  [ad.  F.  pantometre  (1675  Bullet  (title) 

Usage  du  pantometre),  f.  Gr.  iravro-  PANTO-,  all  + 
pirpov  measure.]  (See  quots.) 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Pantometer,  an  Instrument  in 
Geometry  that  serves  to  measure  all  sorts  of  Angles, 
Lengths  and  Heighths.  1823  CRABB,  Pantometre.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Pantometer,  an  instrument  for 
taking  angles  and  elevations,  and  measuring  distances. 
ta.  Applied  to  other  instruments. 

a.  'A  graduated  level'  (Gwilt  Archit.  1842-76).  b.  An 
instrument  for  the  mechanical  production  of  portraits  in 
profile  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

Fanto;metry.  [f.  Gr.  navro-  PANTO-,  all  + 
Gr.  -futrpia  measurement.] 

1 1.  Universal  measurement :  see  quots.   Obs. 

[1571  DiGGES  (title}  A  Geometrical  Practise,  named  Panto- 
metria,  diuided  into  three  Bookes,  Longimetra,  Planimetra, 
and  Stereometria.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pantonietrie, 
a  measuring  of  all  kinde  of  quantities:  It  is  the  title  and 
subject  of  a  Mathematical  Book,  set  forth  by  one  Mr.  Digs. 
1692  CQl^.s,fPantometry,  a  measuring  of  all  things.  1797 
J.  DAWES  (title)  Pantometry ;  or  an  Attempt  to  systematize 
every  Branch  of  Admeasurement. 

2.  Theuseofthepantometer.  (Cent.  Diet.  1890.) 

Hence  Pantome'trlc,  Pantome'trical  adj's.,  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  dealing  with  pantometry. 

1828  in  WEBSTER  (both  words). 

Pantomime  (pte-ntfmaim),  sb.  (a.)  [ad.  L, 
pantomimus  one  who  plays  a  part  by  dumb  show, 
a  ballet-dancer,  ad.  Gr.  TTOCTO/U/WK  imitator  of  all, 
f.  iravTo-  PANTO-,  all  +  lu/tos  mimic.  So  P'.  panto- 
mime (1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  in  Eng.  the  word 
was  at  first  used  in  the  L.  form.] 


PANTOMIME. 
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PANTOTYPE. 


1.  A  Roman  actor,  who  performed  in  dumb  show, 
representing   by  mimicry   various  characters  and 
scenes;  hence,  generally,  a  mimic  actor;  one  who 
represents   his    meaning  by  gestures  and   actions 
without  words;  a  pantomimist.     Now  only  fftst* 

a.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Kng.  PocsU  i.  xi.  (Arb.)  42  Bctweene 
the  actes  when  the  players  went  to  make  readv  for  another, 
.  .  iiiul  the  people  waxt  weary,  then  came  in  these  maner  of 
conterfaite  vices,  they  were  called  Fantontiwi,  and  all  that 
had  before  bene  sayd,.  -they  gaue  a  crosse  construction  to  it 
very  ridiculously.  16*6  BACON  Sytva  §  240.  1630  B.  JONSON 
Love's  Triumph  §  i  With  antic  gesticulation  and  action, 
aft  IT  the  manner  of  the  old  pantomimi,  they  dance  over 
a  distracted  comedy  of  love,  a,  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rem.\, 
(1673)  160  A  Panto-mimus,  a  Poppet-player  and  Dancer  in 
Rome. 

ft.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  126  In  time  No  question 
but  hee  1  prooue  true  Pantomime,  To  imitate  all  formes, 
shapes,  habits,  tyres  Suiting  the  Court.  1611  SANDERSON 
Strm.  i  Cer.  vii.  34  (1681)  202,  I  would  our  Pantomimes 
also  and  Stage-players  would  examine  themselves  and  their 
fallings  by  this  Rule.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  it.  1287 
Pantomimes  Who  vary  Action  with  the  Times.  17051  STEELB 
Ttttkr  No.  51  F  4  This  Pantomime  may  be  said  to  be 
a  Species  of  himself:  He  has  no  Commerce  with  the  rest 
of  Mankind,  but  as  they  are  the  Objects  of  Imitation.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xxxvi.  (1869)  II.  318  Buffoons  and  pan- 
tomimes are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert,  not  to  offend, 
the  company.  1869  LECKY  Enrop.  Mor.  I.  xi.  277  The  im- 
mense increase  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  professions,  as 
actors,  pantomimes,  hired  gladiators. 

2.  '  A  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  in  which 
the  performers  express  themselves  by  gestures  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  and  which  may  be 
called  a  prose  ballet7  (Husk  in  Grove  Diet.  Mu$.}. 

a  1735  ARHUTHNOT  (J.),  He  put  off  the  representation  of 
pantomimes  till  late  hours,  on  market-days.  <**755  (in 
Johnson),  Exulting  folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day,  And  panto- 
mime and  song  confirmed  her  sway.  i76o-7»  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  o_f  Qual,  (1702)  IV.  75  A  great  number  of  burlesque 
comedians  enterea  the  pales,  in  order  to  act  one  of  their 
African  drolls  or  pantomimes,  a  1842  ARNOLD  Later  Rout. 
Coinmw.  (1846)  II.  xi.  416  The  exhibition  of  the  pantomime 
was  prohibited  ;  an  entertainment  very  different  from  that 
which  is  now  known  by  the  same  name  ;  and  an  outrage 
upon  all  decency.  1875  A.  W.  WARD  Rug.  Dram.  Lit.  I.  i.  8 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Empire  .  .  the  pantomime,  a  species 
of  ballet  of  action,  established  itself  as  a  favourite  class  of 
amusement. 

3.  An  English  dramatic  performance,  originally 
consisting  of  action  without  speech,  but  in  its 
further  development   consisting  of  a   dramatized 
tale,  the  denouement  of  which  is  a  transformation 
scene  followed  by  the  broad  comedy  of  clown  and 
pantaloon  and  the  dancing  of  harlequin  and  colum- 
bine.    Now  a  feature  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

i739CiB8ER  Apol.  (1756)  II.  50  It  may  not,.  be..  improper 
to  shew  how  our  childish  pantomimes  came  to  take  so  gross 
a  possession  of  the  stage.  174^  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  i, 
The  inventor  of  that  most  exquisite  entertainment,  called  the 
English  pantomime.  1780  T.  DAVIES  Garrick  (\i%\\  I.  x.  99 
Rich  [in  1717]  created  a  species  of  dramatic  composition  un- 
known to  this,  and  I  believe,  to  any  other  country,  which  he 
called  a  pantomime  :  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  serious 
and  the  other  comic.  170^  SOUTIIEY  Joati  of  Arc  Pref., 
After  the  publication  of  this  poem,  a  pantomime  upon  the 
same  subject  was  brought  forward  at  Covent  -Garden 
Theatre.  1807  Director  II.  331  Those  very  confined  and 
partial  transfigurations  of  our  Harlequinades,  termed  Panto- 
mimes. 1879  BLACK  Mac  lead  of  D.  xxxiv.  307  It  is  like  a 
pantomime.  You  would  expect  to  see  a  burst  of  limelight 
and  Neptune  appearing  with  a  silver  trident  and  crown.  1880 
HUSK  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus,  II.  646/2  In  the  early  panto- 
mime Harlequin  was  the  principal  character,  and  continued 
so  until  the  genius  of  Grimaldi  placed  the  Clown  in  the 
most  prominent  position.  1891  Daily  News  24  Dec.  5/2 
The  pantomime  has  gradually  interwoven  itself  into  our 
recognised  Christmas  festivities,  so  as  to  become  an  essential 
part  of  them. 

4.  Significant   gesture   without   speech  ;    dumb 
show. 

1791  MKS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forestv^  Peter  acted  a  perfect 
pantomime.  1814  SCOTT  IWav.  xxix,  The  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Cruicksliaiiks  ..  interrupted  this  pantomime  of  affectionate 
enthusiasm.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  v.  118 
As.  .he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French  .  .  he  was  obliged 
to  convey  this  sentiment  into  pantomime.  1873  OUIDA 
PascarM  I.  42  Florio  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  most 
«  \pi'  -sivo  pantomime  in  the  world. 

5.  ntirib.  passing  into  adj.     a.   Of  the  nature  of 
pantomime  (sense  2);  pantomimic,    b.  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of  the  pantomime  (sense  3). 

1746  in  Wesley's  Wks.  (1872)  II.  40  An  Obnubilative,  Pan- 
tomime Entertainment  to  be  exhibited  at  Mr.  Clark's.  1735 
RICHARDSON  Corr,  (1804)  VI.  265,  I  am  sorry  that  the  visits 
between  you  and  Miss  Talbot  were  so  very  pantomime.  1777 

«.  FORSTEK  l\iy.  round  World  I.  412  In  the  intervals  of  the 
dance  three  men  performed  something  of  a  pantomime  drama. 
1838  DICKENS  Nick,  Nick,  xxiii,  Mr.  Folair  made  a  funny 
face  from  hU  pantomime  collection.  1861  THACKERAY  Four 
Georgcs\\-.  (1862)  222  The  king  in  the  pantomime,  with  his 
pantomime  wife,  and  pantomime  courtiers,,  .whom  he  pokes 
with  his  pantomime  sceptre.  1899  ANSTEY  Voces  Pop.  Ser. 
u.  153  The  Pit  during  Pantomime  Time. 

Pa;ntomime,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  express  oneself  by  dumb  show. 

1768  [DONALDSON]  Sir  B.  Safskull  I.  xviii.  174  An  un- 

'aPPy  girl.  .for   want  of  friends  to  appear,  or   money   to 

pantomime  in  her  favour,  is  hurried  to  Rao!.    1888  Sat.  Rev. 

a:4  Mar.  354  Where  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  pantomime, 

the  attitudes  she  assumes  are  in  the  best  style  of  plastic  art. 
A  trans.  To  express  or  represent  by  pantomime 

or  dumb  show. 


1847  I.i  VI:K  Knt.  a/Givynne  Iviii,  Pantomiming  the  action 
of  ill-inking  with  his  now  empty  glass.  1851  K.  F.  BURTON 
Falconry  1  'nit.  Indus  v.  55  He  then  placed  his  forefinger  on 
his  lips,  pantomiming  that  a  little  '  Bamboo-bakhshish  '  had 
.  .  stopped  the  unreasonable  complainant's  tongue.  1861 
DUTTON  COOK  P.  Foster's  D.  x,  Septimus  pantomimed 
deprecation  of  any  such  notions. 

Pantomimic  (psentomi-mik),  a.  and  .-•/'.  [ad. 
L.  pantomlmic-us,  f.  pantomlm-iis  :  see  -ic.] 

A.  adj.     1.  Of  the  nature  of  pantomime  or 
mimicry;  expressed  by  dumb  show. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759)  I.  233  That  counterfeits  all 
pantomimic  Tricks.  1788  Warburton's  Div.  Legat.\\.  Notes, 
Wks.  III.  555  Pantomimic  gesture  was  amongst  the  Romans 
one  way  of  exhibiting  a  Dramatic  Story.  1879  GKO.  EUOT 
Tkeo.  Stick  xv.  268,  I  do  not  forgive  myself  for  this  panto- 
mimic falsehood. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pantomime. 

1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  vu.  362  Music,  and  shifting  panto- 

mimic scenes,   Diversified    the  allurement.      1840  Penny 

Cvcl.  XVII.  194/2  Noverre,  in  France,  distinguished  himself 

lilcewise  in  the  composition  of  pantomimic  '  ballets  '.     1879 

SALA  in  Daily   Tei.  30  May,   The  jury  were  moved  to 

irresistible  laughter  when  they  were  told  that  the  Brothers 

Dare,  Mr.  Marque/  Gonza,  and  the  pantomimic  Martinetti 

I    had  far  better,  instead  of  flying  through  the  air,   have 

I    l  devoted  their  attention  to  the  Bar  or  the  Church  '. 

b.  Characteristic  of  or  like  a  pantomime,  in  its 
I   quick  or  sudden  transformations. 

1895  J.  MCCARTHY  in  Forum  June  453  Mr.  C.'s  change  of 
i  front  and  change  of  opinions  were  something  pantomimic  in 
:  their  swiftness,  and  their  completeness,  and  their  surprise. 

B.  sb.  -  PANTOMIMK  sb.  i  . 

1617  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Fair  Quarrel  iv.  iv,  1  am 
|  acquainted  with  one  of  the  panlomimics.  1689  T.  PLUNKKT 
Char.  Gtf.  Commander  24  r  ools  and  Pantomimmicks  bear 
1  the  Bell. 

Fantomrmical,  a.    Now  rare.    [See  -ICAL.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  natuie  of  panto- 
mime or  dumb  show. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  1  1  This  was  in  that  Pantomimicall 
Roscius,  who  could  vary  a  thing  more  by  gestures,  then  .  . 
Tully  could  by  Phrase.  1649  —  I'athomyot.  11.  vi.  187  Such 
.  .seeme  to  have  a  Patent  for  excellent  Pantomimicall  utter- 
ance. 1780  T.  DAVIES  Carrick  (1781)  I.  x.  98  He  [Rich) 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  pantomimical  representation. 
1787  Generous  Attachment  III.  25  Which  ..  betrayed  the 
rest  of  the  company  into  the  same  pantomimical  behaviour. 
1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenan's  xx,  Action,  even  pantomimical 
action,  was  not  expected. 

2.  =  PANTOMIMIC  a.  2. 

1736  FIELDING  Pasyuin  v.  i.  How  came  they  to  give  the 
name  of  entertainments  to  their  pantomimical  farces  ?  1808 
Mem.  Female  Phiks.  I.  106  That  .  .  for  which  she  had  the 
greatest  predilection,  was  panlomimical  dancing.  1813  I 
BUSBY  Lucretius  I.  in.  Coii'm.  p.  xii,  I  might  instance  the 
constant  effects  of  pantomimical  music. 

Hence  Fantomi'mlcally  adv.,  in  a  pantomimic 
manner  ;  by  way  of  pantomime. 

1839  LADY  LYTTON  Chevdey  (ed.  2)  III.  iv.  99  Pushing 
over  a  banker's  book..  on  which  he  began  to  write  panto- 
mimically.  1884  COLUNGWOOD  Under  Meteor  Flag  27 
Perched  on  the  crosstrees,  from  which  .  .  position  he  re- 
minded me  pantomimically  of  the  potent  charm  to  be  found 
in  a  comic  song. 

f  Pantomi-micry-  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PANTO- 
MIMIC +  -RY,  after  mimicry.]  -  PANTOMIME  4. 

1728  NORTH  Mem.  Music  (1846)  35,  I  desire  to  know  to 
what  end  panto-mimikery  was  so  much  used. 

Paiitoniimist  (parnuftnsimist).  [f.  PANTO- 
MIME +  -IST.]  One  who  acts  in,  or  writes,  a  panto- 
mime; a  comic  or  burlesque  actor;  also  =  PANTO- 
MIME i. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xjciii,  'This  is  Mr.  Lenville  ..', 
said  the  pantomimist.  1871  SMILES  Charac,  i.  (1876)  9 
Even  the  poor  pantomimist  of  Drury  Lane  felt  himself  his 
superior.  i88a  FARRAR  Early  Car.  9  The  actors  who  ab- 
sorbed the  greatest  part  of  popular  favor  were  pantomimists. 

Pantomorph,  -morphie  :  see  PAHTO-. 

Pa  nton.  Sc.  (Now  local.)  Also  5-6  pan- 
toun(e,  9  Shetland  -in.  [Origin  unknown.  App. 
related  in  some  way  to  pantoflc] 

1.  A  slipper  ;   -=  PANTOFLE. 

1489  Ace.  Let.  High  Treas.  Scot,  I.  HI  For  xxx"  payre  of 
schone  and  xxx"  paire  of  pantonis  to  my  Lorde  of  Ross. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  liii.  27  He  trippet,  quhill  he  tint  his 
pantoun.  1585  JAS.  I  Ea.  Poesie  (Arb.l  55  The  counsale 
quhilk  Apt-lies  gaue  to  the  shoomaker.  .seing  him  find  fait 
with  the  shankis  of  the  Image  of  Venus,  efter  that  he  had 
found  fait  with  the  pantoun,  t?c  sittor  vltra  crefidam. 
1615  Rec.  Sterling  Council  in  Traits.  Nat.  Hist,  tt  Arch- 
Sac.  Sterling  (1902)  62  Buitts,  schone,  pantones  and  picke- 
daillis.  1691  Sc.  Presb.  Eloq.  (1738)  142  That  all  the  Kings 
in  the  World  may  .  .  kiss  his  Soles,  not  the  Popes  Soles,  &c., 
no  nor  his  stinking  Panton  neither.  [1897  Shetland  News 
15  May  (E.  D.  D.)  What  ..  is  tempid  dee  ta  come  butt  .. 
'ithoot  dee  pant  ins?) 

attrib.  1618  LITHGOW  Pilgr.  Farruttll  C  iij  b,  The  Papal) 
Panton  heelc.  1641  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  7(1817)  V.  541  In  name 
and  behalffof.  .wrichtis,  Couperis-.panton  heil  makeris. 

f  2.  Comb.  :  Panton-shoe  (Farriery),  a  horse- 
shoe having  the  sponges  thick  inside  sloping  to 
a  thin  outer  edge,  as  a  remedy  for  narrow  or  con- 
tracted heels  ;  also  called  PANTOFLK-^O<;.  Obs. 

1696  HOPE  tr.  Solleysefs  Par/ait  Mareuhali.  xl.  130  For 
those  horses  which  are  hoof-bound  .  .  you  must  have  Panton 
shoes.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Panton-Shoe,  a  Shoe  contrived 
for  recovering  narrow  and  Hoof-bound  Heels  in  Horses. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supf.,  Ponton-shoe,  in  the  manege. 

[Pantoner,  a  freq.  misreading  of  P.u  TKNEK.] 

Pantopelagian,  -phile,  etc.  :  see  PA.MO-. 


Pantophagist  ''paMitfrfad^ist).  [f.  Gr.  tamo. 
<pay-m  all-devouring  +  -1ST.]  A  man  or  animal 
that  devours  things  of  all  kinds  ;  an  omnivorous 
eater. 

1811  34  Good's  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  4)  I.  116  Borelli  gives  ui 
an  instance  of  a  pantophazist  who  swallowed  a  hundred 
louis-dor's  at  a  meal.  1848  CRAIG,  Pantojtiafiit,  an  animal 
that  eats  all  kinds  of  food. 

So  Pantopha-grlo  a.  -•  next  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.). 

Panto'phagOUS,  <i.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OUB.]  All- 
devouring,  eating  all  kinds  of  food,  omnivorous. 

1848  in  CRAIG.    1893  in  Syd.  Six.  Lex. 

So  Pantophagy  (paentffadgi)  [ad.  Gr.  wofTo- 
^0710],  the  eating  of  all  sorts  of  food. 

18^1  Prater's  Mag.  XXIV.  26  The  premier,  .gloriously 
crams  With  a  power  of  pantophagy  ultra-Herculean.  1857 
MAYNE  E.rpos.  Lex.,  Pantephagia,  term  for  the  capability 
of  enjoying  all  eatables  without  distinction  :  pantopnagy. 

Pantophobia  (psentofju-bia).  Also  panto'- 
phoby.  [f.  Gr.  irovTcxfxS/Jos  all-fearing  (f.  vayro- 
all  +  <p60o!  fear)  +  -  IA  '.]  'A  form  of  monomania 
characterised  by  causeless  or  excessive  terror.  Also, 
a  synonym  of  Hydrophobia?  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893). 

1842  DUNGLISON  Mrd.  Lex.,  Pantophobia,  Hydrophobia, 
Panophobia.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,Pantoplwbia,\t.rm 
for  a  species  of  melancholy,  characterised  by  causeless  fears  : 
pantopboby. 

So  Pantopho-bic,  Panto  phobou»  adjs, 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pantophobictu,^  of  or  belonging 
to  Pantophobia  :  pantophobic.  1893  5y</.  Soc.  Lex.,  Panto. 
phobous,  afflicted  with  Pantophobia. 

Pantopod  (pae-ntfryd).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  navro- 
all  +  iroS-  stem  of  irons  foot.]  One  of  the  Panto- 
poda,  a  name  for  the  Pyctiogonidx  or  Sea-spiders, 
when  treated  as  a  sub-order  ;  a  sea-spider. 

1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  409/2  Arachnids,  and  especially 
Pantopods.  .are  very  common. 

Pantopragmatic  (pae:nt«ipraegmartik),  a.  and 
sb.  humorous  and  satirical,  [f.  PANTO-  +  PRAG- 
MATIC.] a.  adj.  Universally  meddling,  occupied 
with  everything,  b.  sb.  A  '  pantopragmatic  ' 
person;  also,  in//.,  a  satirical  name  for  the  alleged 
'  science  '  of  universal  meddling. 

1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryll  Gr.  viii,  Two  or  three..  arch- 
quacks  have  taken  to  merry-andrewizing  in  a  new  arena, 
which  they  call  the  Science  of  Pantopragmatics.  Ibid,  xxxi, 
There  is  a  meeting  of  the  Pantopragmatic  Society,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Facing-both-ways.  IHd.,  1  wonder 
the  Pantopragmatics  have  not  a  department  of  cookery. 
1875  Contemp.  Rev.  XXV.  735  One  or  two  of  his  contem- 
poraries, whom  he  could  never  forbear  satirizing  as  leaders 
of  the  Pantopragmatic  and  kindred  movements.  1891  Sat. 
Rev.  4  July  4/1  He  was  beginning  one  of  those  curious  pan- 
topragmatic tours  of  his. 

Pantoscope  (parnUCskoop).  Also  erron. 
panta-.  [f.  Gr.  iravTo-,  PANTO-  all  +  -SCOPE.] 

1.  A  form  of  photographic  lens  having  a  very 
wide  angle. 

1875  tr.  I'ogeFs  Chetn.  Light  xii.  124  Lenses  have  been 
made  with  a  very  large  field  of  view.  They  are  called 
pantoscopes.  1889  E.  J.  WALL  Diet.  Photogr.  105  In  1860 
Harrison,  of  New  Vork,  introduced  his  globe  lens  .  .  Busch 
improved  upon  this  with  the  pantoscope. 

jig.  1894  E.  H.  AITKEN  Naturalist  on  Prowl  129  It  grows 
more  wonderful  under  the  pantoscope  of  modern  science. 

2.  A  panoramic  or  pantoscopic  camera. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pantosco'pic,  a.  Also  erron.  panta-.  [f. 
as  prec.  -t-  -1C.]  Having  a  wide  range  of  vision. 

Pantoscopic  camera,  a  panoramic  camera.  Pantouopic 
spectacles,  those  so  constructed  as  to  have  different  focal 
lengths  in  the  upper  and  lower  |iarts,  the  upper  being  for 
long  distance  vision,  and  the  lower  for  short  :  bi-local 
spectacles;  also  applied  to  spectacles  so  shaped  that  the 
wearer  looks  over  them  for  longer,  and  through  them  for 
shorter  distances. 

1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  259  Spectacles  made  according 
to  this  principle  have  long  been  sold..  under  the  name  of 
pantoscopic.  i88a  OOILVIK,  Pantascopic  camera,  \nphotog. 
an  instrument  for  taking  panoramic  views  including  any 
angular  extent  up  to  360*..  by  means  of  mechanism  and 
clock-work.  Very  successful  views  of  Swiss  scenery  have 
been  taken  by  this  instrument.  1893  Pkotogr.  Ann.  292 
Rotate  the  lens  and  film  as.  .in  the  pantascopic  camera. 

Pantosophy,  rare  synon.  of  PANSOPHY. 

Pantostomate  cpxnip'stfmfi),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
Gr.  VUVTO-,  PANTO-  all  +  <rro/ia(T-)  mouth.]  Having 
a  body  of  which  any  part  can  be  used  for  the 
absorption  of  food,  as  in  Amctba  and  other  pro- 
tozoans; belonging  to  the  class  Pantostomata  of 
Protozoa. 

1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet. 

So  Panto«to-matou»  a.  (in  same  sense)  ;  P»T»to- 
stome,  a  member  of  the  Pantostomata. 

1880  W.  SAVILLE  KENT  Infusoria  I.  40  It  needs  on!) 
withdrawal  of  the  radiating  pseudopodia,  with  the  relen 
of  the  flagellum,  to  produce  the  Pantostomatous  Flagelli 
genus  O&omonas.    1895  Funk',  Stand.  Diet.,  Panlostome. 

Pantotherian  :  see  PANTO-. 
tPantotype  vpse-ntiteip).   Obs.    [f.  PART 
TYPE.!     A  universal  type. 

1644  BuLWU   CHirol.  A'ij,    In   Nairn* 
gra^'d,  the  grand  And  express*  Panto«ype  of  Speech,  tb. 

Pantoum,  a  French  spelling 
Pantrer,  obs.  form  of  PAKTIBKB. 


PANTRY. 

Pantry  (pwntri),  s6.  Forms:  a.  3-5panetrie, 
5  panetre ;  0.  5-6  pantrye,  5-7  -trie,  5-  pantry, 
(4-6  panterie,  5  pantre,  6  pan-,  paintree,  8 
pantrey) .  [a.  Mf.panetrie  =  OF.  paneterie  bread- 
room,  bread-closet  (1392  in  Godef.),  in  med.L. 
pana-,  panetaria,  -teria,  It.  panetaria  bread-shop, 
stall, f.  •casA.\-..panetarius,  \!  .panetier:  seePANTER  1. 

In  Eng.  the  sense  has  been  from  an  early  period  gradually 
extended  and  transferred,  until  that  of  '  bread-room '  is  now 
practically  lost  sight  of:  cf.  quots.  1706  and  1768.] 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  in  a  house,  etc.,  in  which 
bread  and  other  provisions  are  kept ;  also  (butler's 
or  housemaid's  pantry),  one  in  which  the  plate, 
linen,  etc.  for  the  table  are  kept  (see  BUTLER  3). 

a  1300  Marina  82  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  172  pe 
abbot  &  be  couent  bo..maden  him  maister  of  panetne. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Cftron.  (1810)  33  Whilom  he  serued  in 
his  panterie,  &  was  outlawed  for  a  felonie.  1438  E.  E.  II  'ills 
(1882)  no  To  the  officers  of  my  said  lords  hall,  pantrie, 
Seler,  Boterie.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasyc  499  in  Babees  Bk.  315 
pen  to  pantre  he  hyjes  bolyue.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  12  §  9  The  serge.int  of  the  pantrie  ..shall,  .  giue  bread  to 
the  partie,  that  shal  haue  his  hande  so  striken  of.  1572 
Inv.  Skipton  Castle  in  Whitaker  Craven  (1805)  290  In  the 
Ky  tchine,  West  Larder,  Paintree.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  IVorthy 
Coinmu'i,  i.  §  i.  28  In  the  cupboords  or  Pantries  where  bread 
or  flesh  is  laid.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pantry,  a  Room  or  Closet 
where  Bread  and  cold  Meat  is  kept.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n. 
Man  n.  i,  Him  that  1  caught  stealing  your  plate  in  the 
pantry.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  iv,  The  cookmaid.  .indemnified 
Him  for  his  privations  by  giving  him  private  entree  to  the 
pantry.  1900  Plan  Ocean  Passenger-steamship,  Pantry . . 
Saloon  pantries. 

fig.  1432-50  tr.  Iligdtn  (Rolls)  I.  77  Paradise  . .  is  the 
pantre  or  place  of  afle  pulcritude  [universx  pnlcritudinis 
erat promptuariiim\  Ibid.  273  The  cite  callede  Parisius.. 
the  pantry  of  letters  [pincerna  litterarutn\.  1662  GURNALL 
Chr.in  Arm.  in.  xxix.  (1660)  377/1  God.. carried  the  key 
of  their  Pantry  for  them. 

2.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  ns  pantry  ^coffin,  -door, 
-knife,  -linen,  -window ;  pantry-boy,  an  assistant 
in  the  commissariat  department  on  board  a  pas- 
senger ship ;  pantry-cock,  a  faucet  with  upward- 
rising  pipe,  which  curves  semicircularly  and  dis- 
charges downward  (Funk);  pantry-fly  (seequot). 

1897  Daily  News  16  June  2/3  'Pantry  boy. .on  board  the 
British  ship  lllovo,  of  London.  1611  in  Coryat's  Crudities 
Panegr.  Verses  Ij  b  note,  A  'pantrie  coffin  made  of  paste. 
1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty  113  May  she  not  open  her 
am  *pantiy-door.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  278 
These  deposit  their  eggs  in  game  and  other  meats  that  have 
been  long  kept  . .  as  musca  carnaria,  or  flesh-fly ;  . .  »i. 
citaria  or  "pantry-fly.  1465  Pnston  Lett.  III.  435  Item.. 
ij.  'pantre  knyves,  a  pyce  of  sylver.  1892  E.  REEVES  Home- 
ward Bound  127  Greater  'pantry-window  and  other  similar 
convenience. 

Hence  t  Pantry  v.  Obs.,  to  keep  in  a  pantry. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.,  to  D.  Dickson  3  Mar.  (1671)  189 
Christ  wil  not  pantry-up  joyes. 

Pa'ntryman.  A  man  in  charge  of  or  employed 
in  the  pantry  (or  in  the  commissariat  department 
of  a  passenger  ship) ;  a  butler  or  his  help. 

'563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  6  The 
Cuik,  The  Portar,  The  Stewart,  The  Pantriman.  1849 
JAMES  ly'oodman  xxv,  The  pantry-men  cleaned  out  the 
cups.  1891  Daily  ffews  o  Nov.  7/2  Prisoner  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  Company  as  pantryman,  and 
after  he  had  left  in  June  a  quantity  of  plate  was  missed. 

Pants  (psents),  sb.pl. 

1.  a.  A  vulgar  abbreviation  of  Pantaloons  (chiefly 
U.  S.);  b.  colloquial  and  'shoppy'  for  'drawers'. 

1846  O.  W.  HOLMKS  Rhymed  Lesson  515  The  thing  named 
'  pants '  in  certain  documents,  A  word  not  made  for  gentlemen, 
but ' gents '.  1853  E.  BRADLEY  Verdant  Green(i&yj)  22  Seated 
with  wash-leather .. like  the  eleventh  hussars,  .with  their 
cherry-coloured  pants.  1880  Daily  News  8  Nov.  2/7  Pants 
and  shirts  sell  rather  freely,  and  jerseys  are  still  in  request. 
1884  Philad.  Even.  Tel.  XLI.  No.  8.  2  His  assailant  tore 
the  pocket  from  his  pants.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  37 
Lulling  off  from  a  pair  of  merino  panls  the  leg  corresponding 
to  the  sound  and  unaffected  limb. 

2.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of  PAOTALEITES. 

1851  Washington  Telegraph  (U.S.)  in  Illustr.  Land.  News 
19  July  86/:  Garments  as  graceful  and  becoming  as  are  the 
trock  and  pants  .  [Bloomer  costume.) 

Fantuffle,  -ufle,  obs.  forms  of  PANTOPLE. 

II  Fantun  (pantzrn).  Also  pantoum.  [Malay 
jj^-J  pantun ;  in  Fr.  misspelt  pantoum  for  pan- 
toitn  (Devic  in  Littr^  Sttppl.).]  A  verse-form  in 
Malay  ^see  quot.  1883),  also  imitated  in  French 
nnd  English. 

1883  Encycl.Brit.  XV.  326  The  pantuns  are  improvised 
poems,  generally  of  four  lines,  in  which  the  first  and  third 
and  Ihe  second  and  fourth  rhyme.  The  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  expressed  in  the  second  couplet,  whereas 
the  first  contains  a  simile  or  distant  allusion  to  the  second 
or  often  has,  beyond  the  rhyme,  no  connexion  wiih  Ihe 
second  at  all.  1887  Sat.  Rev.  3  Dec.  770  Among  the  verse- 
forms  that  are  little  used  we  must  notice  as  new  to  us  the 
droll  and  clever  pantoum  '  En  Route  '.  1897  Daily  News 
2  Aug.  4/6  Very  few  people  know  what  a  Pantoum  is ;  it 
..is  a  Malay  form  of  verse  patented  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

t  Pantyr.  Obs.  rare.  [Shortened  form  olpantrt, 
PANTRY,  or  a.  OF.  panetiere.']  =  PANTBY. 

citfSPict.  I'oc. in  Wr.-Wiilcker 8o3/3o(Nominadomorum), 
Hec panatrin,  a  panlyr. 

Pantyr,  obs.  form  of  PANTEB  1  and  2. 
Fanurgic   (psenwud^ik),  a.    rare.      [ad.  late 
Gr.  Travovpyi/fiis  knavish,  f,  navovpyos  ready  to  do 
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anything,  knavish,  f.  TTO.V-  all  +  tpyov  work.]  Able 
or  ready  to  do  anything. 

1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  I.  291  Rousseau  bade., the  pan- 
urgic  one  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs.  1878  —  Diderot  II. 
xvii.  279  No  less  panurgic  and  less  encyclopaedic  a  critic 
than  Diderot  himself  could  [etc.]. 

t  Pa-nurgy.  06s.  rare—0,  [ad.  Gr.  vavovpyta 
knavery,  f.  navovp-y-os :  see  prec.]  (See  quot.) 


1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Panurgy,  . .  craftiness,  subtilty, 
deceit;  guile;  a  medhng  in  all  matter! 
BAILEY,  etc.    Not  in  JOHNSON.) 


ers.    (So  in  PHILLIPS, 


Pamirine  (pseniue-rain),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  mod. 
L.  panfir-us  (f.  Gr.  irdv  all  (see  PAN-)  +  oi/pa  tail) 
+  -IKE!.]  Pertaining  or  allied  to  the  genus 
J'amtrtis  or  Bearded  Titmouse.  So  Famrroid  a. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pany,  Panyme :  see  PAYENY,  PAYNIM. 

II  Pauyar  (panyau)  v.  W.  Africa,  fad.  Pg. 
penhorarlo  distrain,  seize  as  a  pledge  or  security 
(cf.  penhor  pawn)  :— L.  pignorare,  -erare  to  pledge, 
in  med.L.  to  take  in  pledge,  to  plunder,  invade  an 
enemy's  lands  (Du  Cange).]  trans.  To  seize  as 
|  a  guarantee  or  security ;  hence,  a  euphemism  for 
To  seize  as  plunder,  to  raid,  steal,  esp.  to  kidnap 
(natives  as  slaves). 

"735  J.  ATKINS  Guinea  53  Panyarring  is  a  term  for  man- 
stealing  along  the  whole  coast ;  here  it's  used  also,  for 
stealing  anything  else.  1744  W.  SMITH  Voy.  Guinea  99  To 
panyar  is  to  kidnap,  or  steal  men.  1853  CKUICKSHANK 
18  Yrs.  on  Gold  Coast  I.  ii.  35  The  words  palaver  and 
panyar.. are  in  very  frequent  use  upon  the  Gold  Coast.  .. 
The  latter  is  used  to  express  the  forcible  seizure  of  a  person 
or  property,  to  obtain  redress  or  restitution.  Ibid.  v.  98  He 
threw  the  guns  over  the  batteries,  and  released  a  number  of 
Cape  Coast  prisoners,  who  had  been  panyarred  by  the 
Dutch  at  Appam. 

Panyar,  -yard,  -yer(e,  -yard,  -yser,  -yell, 
obs.  ff.  PANNIEK.  Panyon,  var.  PANION,  06s. 

Panzoism,  Panzootic,  -ty :  see  PAN-  2. 

II  Paolo  (pa-olo,  pau-lo).  [It.  Paolo:— "L.  Paulus 
Paul :  see  quot.  1617.]  An  obsolete  Italian  silver 
coin,  worth  about  fivepence  sterling. 

1617  MORYSON  Itiit.  i.  90  Each  man  payed  foure  Poll,  or 
Poah  (a  coine  so  called  of  Pope  Paul).  Ibid.  118  We.  .gaue 
a  Clowne  one  Poalo  for  conducting  vs.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's 
Trav.  (1760)  II.  141  Manuscript  pasquinades.. sold  in  the 
coffee-houses  for  half  a  paolo  a  sheet.  1805  M.  G.  LEWIS 
Bravo  of  Venice  I.  i.  3  No,  not  one  paolo,  by  heavens  ! 
and^I  hunger  almost  to  death!  1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend 
xxxiii,  Five  hundred  thousand  paolis,  amounting  to  about 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  in  sterling  money. 

Pap(pa;p),^.l  Forms:  3-7  pappe,  4-6  papp, 
4-7  (chiefly  Sc.)  pape,  (Sc.  5-6  palp,  6  paup, 
pawp),  4-  pap.  [ME.  pappe,  in  northern  and 
north-midl.  writings,  and  app.  from  Scandinavian. 
Not  recorded  in  ON.  or  MS\v.,  but  pappe,  papp  is 
widely  diffused  in  Sw.  dialects  (Rietz);  also  ENorw. 
<\\s\.  pappe,  North  Fris.  pap,  pape,  and  Aim.papke 
(Outzen)  all  in  sense  'nipple,  teat,  breast  giving 
suck';  cf.  Lith. papas  in  same  sense.  Supposed,  like 
the  next,  to  have  its  origin  in  the  sound  made  by 
an  infant  in  opening  and  shutting  the  lips,  as  asso- 
ciated with  the  notion  of  food.] 

1.  A  teat  or  nipple :   a.   of  a  woman's  breast 
(now  arch,  or  northern*) ;  b.   a  teat   of  a  beast 
(chiefly  northern} ;  c.  the  corresponding  part  of  a 
man,  the  mamilla  (chiefly  literary,  somewhat  arch.'). 

a.  c  1200  ORMIN  6441  patt  fedd  himm  wibb  bait  illke  millc 
batt  comm  off  hire  pappe.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  330  Bi  beo  titles 
[MS.  T.  pappes]  bet  he  sec  be  mile  bet  hine  uedde.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  16659  Blisced  . .  pe  papp  bat  neuer  suken  was. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  6767  Als  a  childe  bat  sittes  in 
be  moder  lappe  And  when  it  list,  soukes  hir  pappe.  1398 
TREVISA  Bart  A.  De  P.  K.  v.  xxxiv.  (1495)  i  vj  b/a  The  pappes 
is  a  nedfull  membre  to  fede  and  nourysshe  the  chylde. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxx.  (Percy  Soc.)  146  Her  pappes 
round  &  therto  right  prety.  1313  DOUGLAS  sKncis  I.  Prol. 
474  The  sweit  liquare  of  thi  palpis  quhile.  1526  TINDALE 
Luke  xi.  27  The  pappes  [so  1611;  WYCLIF  teetis;  R.  V. 
breasts]  which  gave  the  sucke.  1552  LYNDESAY  Alonarcfie 
4009  The  barren  paupis,  than  thay  sail  blys.  1600  J.  PORY 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  33  These  women  ..  scare  off  their 
left  paps,  that  they  might  not  be  an  hinderance  vnto  them 
in  their  shooting,  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Kiel.  i.  ii.  i.  iii. 
(1651)  56,  I  have  seen  those  that..dryed  up  womens  Paps, 
cured  Gout,  Palsie:  by  touch  alone.  1669-70  DRYDEN 
Tyrannic  Love  v.  i,  Her  paps  then  let  the  bearded  tenters 
stake.  1701  RAY  Creation  (ed.  3)  n.  236.  [Now  in  ordinary 
use  in  Sc.  and  North  Eng.  to  Lancash.  and  Lincolnsh.] 

b-  1634  SIR  T.HERBERT  Trav.  212  The  Mannatee  or  Cow. 
fish..creepes  vpon  her  paps.  1759  BROWN  Comfl.  Farmer 
49  She  had  as  many  teats  or  paps  as  pigs.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  290  The  distinctions  of  quadrupedes, 
or  animals  with  paps,  as  he  [Buffon]  calls  them.  Mad.  (north. 
and  north  midl.)  A  cow's  paps. 

0.  £1440  York  Myst.  xl.  103  Inne  with  aspere-poynte  atte  be 
pappe  To  the  harte  full  thraly  he  throste  hym.  1526  TINDALE 
Rev.  i.  13  One  lyke  vnto  the  sonne  of  man..gyrd  aboute 
the  pappes  [so  1611 ;  WYCLIF  teetis ;R.V.  at  the  breasts]  with 
a  golden  gyrdle.  ci6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  517  He  strook 
him  at  his  breast  s  right  pap.  I7u  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
HI.  App.  i,  Whether  the  said  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were 
the  same  person?  which  was  proved.. by  a  mole  under  the 
left  pap.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xv.  103  Beneath  the  pap, 
it  smote  him  as  he  came. 

2.  transf.  Something  resembling  a  pap  in  form, 
a.  A  small  round  tumour  or  swelling ;   a  pimple. 
Pap  of  the  hause  (Sc.:  see  HALSE  s6*) :  the  uvula. 


PAP. 

1552  HULOET,  Pappe  or  pyle  in  the  fundment  of  a  man 
Atinates.  1639  T.  UE  GREY  Comfl.  Horsem.  217  This  whay 
is  also  good  to  cure.. barbs,  pappes,  and  all  fevers.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  109  After  the  skin  [of  the 
porcupine]  is  taken  off,  there  appear  a  kind  of  paps  on  those 
parts  of  the  body  from  whence  the  large  quills  proceed. 
1898  N.  MUXRO  J.  Splendid  xxix,  Just  a  tickling  at  the  pap 
o'  the  hass,  he  said  in  English. 

b  //.  Formerly,  a  name  for  two  (or  more) 
conical  hill  summits,  rising  side  by  side;  still 
retained  in  local  nomenclature. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  123  The  length  of  Troy  hath  been 
.  .fifteene  English  miles  ;  lying  along  the  sea  side  betweene 
the  three  Papes  of  Ida.  1703  MARTIN  Western  Isl.  231 
There  are  four  Hills  of  a  considerable  heighth;  the  two 
highest  are  well  known  to  Sea-faring  Men,  by  the  Name  of 
the  Paps  of  Jurah.  1745  P.  THOMAS  jfrnl.  Anson's  I7oy. 
104  There  being  two  Mountains  appearing  like  Paps . . 
those  they  told  us  were  the  Paps  over  that  Harbour.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  II.  ix.  228  We  observed  two  remarkable  hum- 
mocks,  such  as  are  usually  called  paps.  1774  PENNANT  Voy. 
Hebrides  217  The  other  paps  are  seen  very  distinctly ;  each 
inferior  in  height  to  this,  but  all  of  the  same  figure,  perfectly 
mamillary.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tlmle  xxv,  The  great  'Paps 
of  Jura '  were  hidden  in  the  mist. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  pap-bone  (app.)  a 
name  for  each  of  the  pair  of  ribs  beneath  the  paps ; 
t  pap-head,  the  nipple;  pap-pox,  a  name  for 
cow-pox  ;  pap-shell,  a  name  for  the  limpet. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xiv.  (1887)  65  This  kind  of 
laughing  . .  oftimes  therewith  both  the  'papbones  be  loosed. 
1530  PALSGR.  251/2  'Pappeheed,  bout  de  la  inamelle.  1610 
MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  cnx.  469  In  the  searing  you  shall  see 
the  ends  of  the  veinesstart  out  like  pape  heads.  1889  Lancet 
9  Mar.  503/2  A  possible  origin  of  the  term  Cow-pox  or 
'Pap-pox.  1842  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II. 
No.  10.  36  The  Limpet,  .shell  is  often  used  to  apply  Fuller's 
earth,  and  similar  remedies,  to  the  sore  nipples  of  nurses ; 
hence  probably  the  origin  of '  'Pap-shell ',  which  Lister  tells 
us  is  one  of  its  English  names.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man 
157  The  Mammarie  or  *Pap-veines  and  Arteries. 

Pap  (paep),  s6*  Forms :  5  papp,  5-7  pape, 
6  pappe,  (Sc.  paup),  5-  pap.  [Known  from 
15th  c.  Corresponds  to  MLG.,  LG.  pappe,  MG. 
pappe,  pap,  Ger.  pappe,  papp,  Du.  pap  (1573 
Plantijn).  Cf.  also  Of.papa  (I3th  c.  in  Godef.), 
Walloon  pape,  Sp.,  Yg.papa,  It.  pappa  'pap  for 
children,  any  kind  of  pap  or  water-grewell ',  pap- 
pare  '  to  feede  with  pap '  (Florio),  also  L.  papa 
{pappa}  '  the  word  with  which  infants  call  for 
food  ,  pappdre  (papdre)  to  eat  pap;  med.L. pappa 
pap.  As  the  word  appears  to  originate  (like  PAP 
s6.1)  in  the  early  utterance  of  infants,  it  may  have 
been  formed  independently  in  various  langs.] 

1.  Soft  or  semi-liquid  food  for  infants  or  invalids, 
made  of  bread,  meal,  etc.,  moistened  with  water 
or  milk. 

c  1430  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  600/22  Papattim,  pap.  1530 
PALSGR.  251/2  Pappe  meate  for  chyldre,  boville.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  89  Will  you  haue  an  Englishe  in- 
fant, whiche  liueth  with  pappe  to  bee  your  Kyng  and 
gouernor  ?  1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii.  33  Or  water-grewell, 
or  those  paups  of  meale  That  Maro  makes  his  Simule  and 
Cybeale.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury\\\.  8-4/1  Pap,  of  Nurses 
called  papes,  is  Milk  and  Flour  boiled  together,  1781  Cow- 
PER  Conversation  480  Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth 
with  pap  !  1896  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  I.  392  To  begin  with 
milky  arrowroot ..  then  to  pass  on  to  boiled  pap  of  bread- 
crumb and  milk. 

fig.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  14  Pappe  for  yonglinges 
in  the  feith.  a  1631  DONNE  Lett.,  to  Sir  T.  Lucey  (1651) 
13  Many  doctrines.. have  place  in  the  pap  of  Catechismes. 
1826  SCOTT  Jnil.  14  Sept.,  No  man  that  ever  wrote  a  line 
despised  the  pap  of  praise  so  heartily  as  I  do.  1894  H. 
GARDENER  Unoff.  Patriot  223  A  self-indulgent  moralist,  who 
feeds  expensive  pap  to  his  personal  conscience,  but  gives 
a  stone  to  his  starving  neighbor  ! 

fb.  Pap  with  a  hatchet :  an  obs.  ironical  phrase. 

This  expression,  says  Park  tin  editing  Harl.  Misc.  1808), 
'  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  phrase  for  doing  a  kind  thing  in 
an  unkind  manner ;  as  it  would  be  so  to  feed  an  infant  '. 
But  the  sense  appears  rather  to  be  '  the  administration  of 
punishment  under  the  ironical  style  of  a  kindness  or  benefit '. 
It  was  the  title  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  in  the  Mar- 
prelate  controversy  attributed  to  John  Lyly  by  Gabriel 
Harvey  (Pierce's  Supererogation  69),  who  also  frequently 
styles  the  author  Papp-hatchet. 

1589  ?LYLY  (title)  Pappe  with  an  Hatchet.  1589  G. 
HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  (1593)  69  Would  God,  Lilly  had 
always  been  Euphues,  and  neuer  Papp-hatchet ;  that  old 
acquaintance  [i.  e.  Harvey  himself]  is  neither  lullabied  with 
thy  sweete  Papp,  nor  scarre-crowed  with  thy  sower  hatchet. 
1592  —  Foure  Lett.  ii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  164,  I  neither  name 
Martin-mar-prelate:  nor  shame  Papp wyth  a  hatchet.  1594 
LYLY  Moth.  Bomb.  i.  iii.  104  They  give  us  pap  with  a  spoone 
before  we  can  speake,  and  when  we  speake  for  that  wee  love, 
pap  with  a  hatchet.  1615  A.  NICCHOLES  Disc.  Man;  ix. 
30  He  that  so  old  seekes  for  a  nurse  so  yong,  shall  haue 
pappe  with  a  Hatchet  for  his  comfort.  1719  D'URFEY/V//i 
IV.  329  A  Custard  was  to  him  Pap  with  a  Hatchet. 

2.  Anything  of  the  consistence  of  the  preceding ; 
a  soft  semi-liquid  substance ;   a  mash,  paste,  pulp 
(such  as  is  made  by  mixing  a  powdery  substance 
with  water  or  some  other  liquid). 

1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Love  90  Flee  we  berfor  bodily  and 
warldly  lufe . .  qwos  flowre  is  anoytt  with  gall,  &  be  pape  of 
neddyrs.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  776  Of  the  pap  of 
barley  and  the  broth  of  lupines  make  a  cataplasm.  1678 
EVELYN  Diary  24  July,  They  cull  the  rags  ..  then  stamp 
them  in  troughs  to  a  papp  with  pestles  or  hammers  like  the 
powder-mills.  1691  RAY  Creation  I.  (1692)  139  An  oily  Pap  or 
Liniment.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  loioThe  day.,  is  conveyed 
into  a  cylindrical  vat,  to  be  worked  into  a  pap  with  water. 


PAP. 


The  pulp  of  an  apple,  esp.  when  roasted. 
AT  Jctvell-hc'.  n.  45  [To]  be  giuen  in  powder,  in  the 


fb. 

1594  FLA.  „ „._       ._ 

uappc  of  an  apple.  1633  HART  tnet<y  Diseased  m.  xv.  387. 
1  noltl  it  not  amisse  to  lake  Pills  hi  the  pap  of  a  rostra 
apple,  a  1691  UUVI.K  Med.  E.\-f>.  i.  i  I^et  the  Patient  take  it 
at  [!e<Uime  in  the  Pap  uf  an  Apple.  1761  STF.RNR  7V. 
Shandy  HI.  xvi,  A  child's  head  is  naturally  as  soft  as  the 
pap  of  an  apple. 

3.  Comb.,  as  pap-bottle^  -devourer,  -maker •,  -mcat> 
-pan,  -spoon  ;  pap-feed  vb.  See  also  PAP-BOAT. 

1857  HUGIIKS  Tom  Brmvn  n.  ii,  Put  him  in  with  plenty  of 
cotton-wool  and  a  *pap-hottle.  1841  THACKERAY  St.  Philip's 
Day  at  Paris  Wks.  1900  XIII.  552  The  fools.. who  have 
gratified  the  young  *pap-devourer  with  the  present  of  a  fine 
sword.  1809  COBBETT  Pol.  A*<^.  XV.  872  Tnis  measure  has 
been.. nursed  and  dandled,  rocked,  swathed,  and  *pap-fed 
by.  .whom?  1590  NASHS  PasqniFs  Apol,  i.  Ii  ij  b,  I  warrant 
you  the  cunning  *Pap-maker  knewe  what  he  did.  c  1440 
Prowf.  l'an>.  382/1  "Papmete  for  chylder,  pomatum.  1869 
Ti  s'NvsoN  Pclleas  fy  Ettarre  188  Keep  him  oflF.And  pamper 
him  with  papmeat,  if  ye  will.  1458  Wtlto/Guyhon  (Somer- 
set Ho.),  *Pappepanne.  1533  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890) 
155  My  best  panne,  my  best  cawdien,  a  pape  panne.  1791 
WotcoTT(P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  Kien  Long  n.  xxiv,  His  sacred 
*Pap-spoon,and  the  Virgin's  Dish.  1841  EMERSON  Lect.tC<m- 
servatwe  Wks.  II.  274  His  social  frame  is  . .  a  universe  in 
slippers  and  flannels,  with  bib  and  pap-spoon. 

Pap,  f.1     [f.  prec.    Cf.  It.  pappare  to  eat  pap.] 

1,  trans.  To  feed  with  pap ;  to  feed  up. 

rt  1616  BBAUM.  &  FL.  Custom  of  Country  iv.  iv,  Oh,  that 
his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fading  I  But  1  '11  so  pap  htm  up 
— Nothing  too  dear  for  him.  iSao  Kx&tniner  No.  057.  721/1 
It  had  been.. swaddled,  and  papped,  and  called  beautiful 
like  its  father.  1878  E.  JKNKINS  Haverholnie^  The  babies 
..were  taken  in,  and  papped,  and  provided  with  toys  and 
soothing  syrups. 

f  2.  To  treat  with  pap ;  to  apply  a  pap  or  pulp  to. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtd  Surf.  i.  yiii.  34  Which  moisture.. 
tunics  into  a  water,  as  we  see  it  in  such  wounds  which  are 
thus  papp'd  up. 

Pap,  v?  [Echoic.]  i»/n  To  make  a  noise  of 
which  pap  is  an  imitation. 

1837  THACKERAY  Ravenswing  ii,  Big  square-toed  shoes 
with  which  he  went  papping  down  the  street. 

Pap,  Sc.  dial,  form  of  POP  vt 

Papa1  (papa*).  Also  8  pappa.  [a.  F.  papa, 
in  1552 pappa  (Hatz.-Darm.)  =It. pappa  'the  first 
word  that  children  are  taught  to  call  their  Father 
by,  as  ours  say  Dad,  Daddie,  or  Bab*  (Florio 
1598,  1611),  L., papa  father,  papa;  cf.  Gr.irairTray, 
later  mJjras  '  a  child's  word  for  father '.  From  F. 
also  GtT.papa,  introduced  in  I7th  c.  as  papa,  and 
at  first  only  in  courtly  use,  passing  into  common 
use  late  in  iSthc.  In  Eng.  in  i7th  and  early 
i8th  c.  the  form  varied  between papd'  *x\&pa'ppa\ 
from  the  latter  the  American  po'ppa,]  A  word 
employed  as  the  equivalent  of father-,  chiefly  used 
in  the  vocative,  or  prec.  by  a  possess,  pronoun  (as 
'my  papa');  also  without  any  article  in  the 
manner  of  a  proper  name  (e.  g.  '  I  will  ask  Papa*) ; 
less  usually  with  a  or  in  phtraL 

At  its  first  introduction  from  Fr.,  courtly  and  polite, 
and  used  even  by  adults;  long  considered  'genteel'; 
but  more  and  more  left  to  children,  and  in  second  half  of 
igth  c.  largely  abandoned  even  by  them. 

1681  OTWAV  Soldiers  Fort.  i.  (1683)  7  Oh  Papa,  Papa  I 
where  have  you  been  this  two  days,  Papa?  1709  MRS. 
MANLEV  Secret  Mem.  I.  57  The  Maid  ..  in  her  usual 
fawning  Language  calls  him  dear  Papa  \?d,  17*0  Pappa]. 
17*0-1  Lett,  jr.  Mist's  Jml.  (1722)  II.  74  Not  her  Husband, 
but  her  Pappa.  1731  SWIFT  Strephon  £  CMott  The  bashful 
nymph  no  more  withstands,  Because  her  dear  papa  com- 
mands. 1765  FOOTE  Commissary  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  26  The 
right  honourable  Peer  that  is  to  be  my  pappa. .has  flatly 
renounc'd  the  alliance.  178*  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  VL  v, 
May  be  he  thinks  it  would  not  be  pretty  to  b«  very  frisky, 
now  he's  a  papa.  i8ia  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.^  Baby's 
Debut  i,  Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's)  Bought  me,  last 
week,  a  doll  of  wax,  And  brother  Jack  a  top.  Ibid.  vt 
And  while  papa  said,  '  Pooh,  she  may  !'  Mamma  said,  '  No, 
she  shan't  ! '  a  1845  HOOD  Stage-Struck  Hero  vii,  Genteelly 
taught  by  his  mamma  To  say,  not  father,  but  papa.  i86a 
THACKERAY  Philip  xxi,  Papa-tn-law  was  well  enough,  or  at 
least  inoffensive.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  vi.  186  How 
papaand  mamma  took  this  new  vagary,  I  have  no  recollection. 

II  Papa2  (pa*pa).  Obs.  [In  sense  I,  a,  med.L. 
£,  ultimately  a.  Gr.  vamra?t  irana?  father,  later 
iras:  see  prec.  In  sense  2,  a.  med.L.  papa  as 
translating  iran-as,  ?raira?. 

The  Gr.  and  L.  words  (meaning  '  Father ")  were,  Hke  the 
latter,  and  mod.  Romanic  padre,  addressed  or  applied  to 
spiritual  fathers ;  in  the  West  at  first  [o  bishops  generally  fas 
m  Prudentius  and  Gregory  of  Tours),  but  gradually  confined 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (see  POPE)  ;  in  the  East,  in  the  form 
woffas,  applied  more  widely,  so  as  to  include  the  lower  clergy. 
In  this  sense  also  sometimes  rendered  in  Eng.  by  *  pope'.j 

1.  The  pope  (of  Rome). 

[IS55  in  Hakiuyfs  Voy.  (1810)  II.  476  Prester  John  whom 
some  call  Pat;  f  " 


.,?•  Ioa°  *•  59  lhe  successour  ot  1'etir,  now  commonlie 
callit  Papa  :  albeit  Papa  be  a  terme  efter  the  myndis  of  the 
aunciant  Fatheris  commoun  to  ony  bischope,  as  efter  in  this 
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2.  A  parish  priest  or  any  member  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Chnrch.  Also  in  Gr.  form  papas. 

1591 G.  KI.F.TCHER  RusseCmtmw.(HMuyt  Soc.)  inTheir 
pricstcs  (whom  they  call  fafafs)  are  made  by  the  bishops, 
1679  Sin  1'.  RICAUT  I'nt.  St.  of  Gr.  It  Amteit.  Ch.  92 
From  the  Monasteries  he  receives  a  certain  annual  Income 
or  Rent . .  and  from  every  fapa,  or  Priest,  a  Dollar  yearly  per 
Head.  1686  tr.  Chardins  Trav.  Persia  71  The  Oriental 
Christians  as  well  as  the  Turks,  call  Papa  s  all  manner  of 
Ecclesiastical  Persons  that  Officiate  in  Holy  Orders,  whether 
Single  or  Married.  1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Tnevenofs  Trav.  i, 
83  While  the  Papas  says  some  Prayers,  the  Godfather  and 
Godmother  hold  a  Garland  of  Flowers.  1775  WRAXALL  Tour 
North.  Europe  237  The  papas  or  priests  are  dressed  in  vest- 
ments which  very  much  resemble  the  Romish.  i8»  BYRON 
(  //.  liar.  it.  note,  He.  .boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  'papas' 
who  refused  to  assist.  1897  Daily  Neivs  30  Mar.  6/1 
Cyprian  was  now  Papa,  Papas  or  Pope  of  Carthage,  and  he 
at  once  began,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  magnify  his  office. 

Papa,  obs.  form  of  PAPAW. 

Fapable  (p^'P51"'1).  "•   rare.     [a.  F.  papablc 
(ifith  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  after  It.  papabile  'able 
to  be  pope '  (Florio),  f.  papa  POPE  :   cf.  med.L.    ! 
pdpabilitas  (Do.  Cange).]    Capable  of  being  elected   \ 
pope ;  qualified  for  the  office  of  pope. 

1599  WOTTON  Let.  to  Ld.  Zouck  in  Reliq.  (1685)  70^  By  ' 
the  Death  of  the  other  two,  the  Conclave  hath  received 
little  alteration;  though  Mondovio  were  papable,  and  a 
great  Soggetto  in  the  List  of  the  Foresters.  1670  G.  H. 
Hist.  Cardinals  lit.  n.  282  Cardinals,  antient  and  Papable. 
1900  Speaker  17  Feb.  538/2  The  Cardinal,  a  man  of  worth 
and  papable ..  esteemed  Crashaw. 

Papacy  (p^'pasi).  [ad.  med.  L.  papatia 
(Florence  of  Wore,  in  Du  Cangel,  {.papa  POPE. 

P&pfitia  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  papatvs  papal 
office,  after  other  abstract  nouns  in  -ia,  e.  g.  abbatia  abbacy.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  pope  (of  Rome) ; 
tenure  of  office  of  a  pope. 

[a  1118  FLORENCE  op  WORC.  an.  1044  Hie  [Renedictus]cum 
Papatiam  emisset.]  1390  GOWKR  Con/.  I.  258  This  innocent, 
which  was  deceived  His  Papacie  anon  hath  weyved,  Re- 
nounced and  resigned  eke.  1480  CAXTON  Cftron.  Eng.  ccliii. 
(1482)  327  Pope  Felyx  resygned  the  hole  papacye  to 
Nycholas.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  121  (Mantua)  This  Pius 
Secundus  was  that  learned  Pope  which  before  he  vndertooke 
the  Papacy  was  called  ^Eneas  Syluius.  1759  HUME  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  ii.  in  The  hope  of  attaining  tbe  papacy.  1777 
WATSON  Philip  11  (1839)  23  He  engaged  that  such  a  number 
of  cardinals,  partisans  of  France,  .should  be  nominated  at 
the  next  promotion,  as  would  secure  to  Henry  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  papacy,  in  the  event  of  the  Pontiff's  death. 

2.  The  papal   system,   ecclesiastically  or  politi- 
cally; esp.  Hist,  the  papal  government  as  one  of 
the  states  of  Europe. 


bulk  is  schawin.  1588  Marfrcl.  Efist.  (Arb.)  19  Here  lies 
S  Pr"'Ses  'ate  Hishop,  friend  to  the  Pnpa.  1813  MOORS 
"*?*Sr iv'  APP-  398, 1  made  ihee  Cardinal— thou  mad'st  me 
—ah  1  Thou  mad'st  the  Papa  of  the  World— Mamma  !  1851 
JOKROW  Lavcngro  xlix.  (1893)  193  Their  spiritual  authority 
had  at  various  times  been  considerably  undermined  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Papa  of  Rome,  as  tlie  Armenian  called 
him.  t86i  STANLEY  East.  Ch.  iii.  (1869)  98. 


The  Venetians  are  Lords  of  this  Sea:  but  not  without  con- 
tendon  with  the  Papacy.     1624  BEDELL  Lett.  x.  136  The 
Papacie  falsely  calling  it  selfe  the  Church  of  Rome  is  such. 
1706  COTES  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i6th  C.  II.  iv.  xix.  289    , 
We  cannot  say  the  Institution  of  the  Papacy  comes  from    ; 
Jesus  Christ,  unless  we  say  that  of  Episcopacy  does  so  too.    ! 
1835  I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  Despot,  vi.  285  The  preparations  for    i 
the  papacy — that  is  to  say  the  church  ascendancy  of  Italy 
and  of  Rome  its  centre,  had  already  been  carried  very  far 
[at  end  of  4th  c.).     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  191 
Another  Roman  Empire,  existing  by  the  side  of  the  Papacy. 

fig.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  V.  xii.  531  There  is  a  Papacy  in 
every  Sect,  or  Faction :  they  all  design  the  very  same 
Height,  or  Greatness,  though  the  Pope  alone  hitherto  has 
had  the  Wit  and  Fortune  to  compass  it. 

f3.  Applied  to  the  Caliphate  :  cf.  POPEDOM. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  240  Kaim  succeeded  in 
the  Papacie  Anno  Hegii<e  422. 

t  Papagan,  si.  and  a.  Oh.  nonce-iad.  A  hostile 
formation :  =  Papist,  Popish  (with  allusion  lopagan). 

1641  TRAPPE  Thcol.  Theol.  vii  283  How  much  cause  have 
wee  to  blesse  God  that  wee  were  not  borne  Pagans  or 
Papagans.  1647  TRAPP  Comm,  i  Cor.  vii.  9.  1679  C.  NESSE 
Autid. Poptry  12  As  there  is  a  pagan  superstition.. so  there 
is  a  papagan  superstition,  ll'id.  19. 

Papagay,  obs.  form  of  POPINJAY. 

Papain  (pap^'ui).  Chem.  Also  papaym. 
[f.  papay-a  (see  PAPAW)  +  -IN  1.]  A  proteolytic 
ferment  obtained  from  the  half-ripe  fruit  of  the 
papaw  (Carica  papaya^ . 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pafitiit,  a  pre- 
paration from  the  juice  of  the  papaw.  A  whitish-amorphous 
powder,  containing  a  proteolytic  ferment.  1898  A  Mutt's 
Syst.  Med.  V.  33  The  chemical  objection  which  maybe  urged 
against . ,  the  vegetable  ferments  papayotin  and  papain. 

Papal  (p^'-pal),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F.  papal (1380  in  | 
Gower  Mirour}  or  ad.  eccl.  L.  pap&lis  belonging  to  j 
the  Pope,  f.  papa  POPS:  see  PAPA.2.  So  Sp.,  Pg.  j 
papal,  \^.papale  :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pope,  or  to  the  pope,  his 
dignity  or  office. 

Papal  cross,  one  with  three  transoms;  a  triple  cross. 
Papal  crown,  or  tiara:  see  quot.  1727. 

1390  GOWKR  Con/.  I.  257  The  Pope.  .Of  his  Papal  Alitorite 
Hath  mad.  .the  decre.    1433-50  tr.  Hi^iicn  (Rolls)  VI.  395 
The  clothynge  papalle  taken  awey,  and  indued  with  seculer    ' 
clothynge.     i$ia  Act  4  Hex.  VIII,  c.  19  Preamble,  That    I 
our  seid  holy  Fader  shulde..be  sequestered  of  &  fro  all 
Jurisdiction    and   admynystracion    Papal,    a  1661    FI'LLF.R 
Worthies,  Herts.  (1840)  ll.  42  His  own  font-name  was  a    i 
papalone.    1687  T.  KROWN Sairtts irt^  tyroarWks.  1730  1.79 
Having  received  the  Papal  benediction.     1717  CHAMBERS    , 
Cycl.,  Papal  Crown,  is  a  deep  cap,  or  mitre  of  cloth  of  Sold, 
encompassed  with  three  coronets  or  circles  of  gold,  adorned 


PAPALLY. 

with  flowers.. having  a  globe  at  top,  finished  with  »  cram. 
1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  601/2  Hildebrand  ac- 
cepted of  the  papal  tiara  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 
b.  That  is  a  pope. 

a  180*  BOWLES  Poems  \.  200  When  it  bade  a  Papal  tyrant 
pause  and  tremble. 

1 2.  Adhering  to  or  supporting  the  pope ;  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  popish.  Obs. 

c  1591  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  n.  vi,  To  beat  the  papal 
monarch  from  our  lands,  a  1715  BURNCT  Ovm  Time  (1724) 
I.  265  Dr.  Lloyd.. thinks  their  time  of  hurting  the  Papal 
Christians  is  at  an  end.  1814  SOUTHEY  Ode  War  Amer. 
ix,  They  who  from  papal  darkness,  and  the  thrall  Of  that 
worst  bondage.  .Saved  us  in  happy  hour. 

8.  Comb.,  as  papal-imperial adj. 

1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  \.  \.  6  The  permanency  of  the 
paj>a['imperia!  system. 

t  B.  sb.  •=  PAPIST.  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  (1623)  1190  To  salute 
this  puppet  King,  and  to  welcome  these  papals. 

tPa-palin,-ine.  Ohs.  [a.F./<z/W/'«(i7thc.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  relating  to  the  pope,  f.  It.  papalino, 
1.  papale :  see  PAPAL  and  -IKE  1.]  A  member  of 
the  papal  party  or  papal  church  ;  an  adherent  of 
the  pope ;  a  papist. 

16*4  BEDELL  Lett.  i.  42  The  wise  State  of  Venice  liaue  a 
little  different  notion  of  their  Papalines,  excluding. .such  of 
the  Nobilitie  as  are  obliged  to  the  Pope  by  Ecclesiasticall 
promotions.  1636  C.  POTTER  tr.  Sarprs  Htst.  Quarrels  206 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Romane  Writers,  or  Papalins.  1669 
BAXTER  Power  Mag.  $  Ch.  Past.  ll.  Ixiv.  (1671)  42  The  Wars 
between  the  German  Emperours  and  the  Papalines.  1784 
J.  UROWN  Hist.  Brit.  Ch.  (1820)  I.  6  Their  uncommon  holi- 
ness distinguished  them  from  the  Papalins. 

II  Fapalrna.  Obs.  rare-1.  [It.,  fem.  of papa- 
lino  :  see  prec.]  A  female  papist. 

1671  in  Mem.  Verney  Fant.  (1899)  IV.  203  By  y*  best  and 
truest  intelligence  she  did  not  dy  a  Papalina,  but  she  made 
noe  profession  or  confession  eyther  way. 

Papalism  (p^'paliz  m).  [f.  PAPAL  4-  -ISM.] 
The  papal  system. 

1870  Contemp.  Kev.  XIV.  496  Bavaria .. began  to  be  dis- 
posed  towards  Papalism  and  Jesuitism.  1887  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  7  Oct.  4/1  The  modern  advocate  of  the  new  Papatism. 

Pa  palist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.  Cf.  obs.  F. 
papaliste]  A  member  of  the  papal  party,  an 
adherent  of  the  papal  system. 

17^50  HODGES  Chr.  Plan  (1755)  Pref.  25  For  my  reader's 
satisfaction  and  reflection,  and  the  Papahsts  conviction  and 
confusion.  18*6  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romanism  (1853)  373 
Unless  I  wholly  mistake,  the  very  hardiest  of  the  Papalists 
pretend  not  to  assert  the  Infallibility  of  Ecumenical  Councils 
in  regard  to  Facts.  1881  Times  12  Aug.  7/5  The  stage  to 
which  the  deliberate  fury  of  Papalists  and;  anti-Papalists.. 
has  carried  the  quarrel. 

Hence  Papali-stlc  a..,  of  the  nature  of  a  papalist; 
papistic. 

1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VIL  x.  97 
His  papalistic  enemies  could  get  no  grip  upon  him. 

t  Papa'lity.  Obs.  [a.  F.  papalili,  in  med.L. 
papalitas  (I4tn  c.  in  Dn  Cange) :  see  PAPAL  and 
-ITY.]  The  papal  office,  dignity,  or  authority; 
the  popcdom ;  the  papal  see. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Lam  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  in  (He]  ourthrew 
wrangwisly  the  legis  of  the  papalitee.  1480  CAXTON  Chrox. 
£ng.  v.  (1520)  54/1  It  was  in  the  6  yere  of  Seynt  Gregoryes 
papalyte.  1515  Ln.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cjx,  440  Pope 
Clement  was  redy  in  his  chambre  of  consystorie,  syttyng  in 
his  chayre  of  papalyte.  1652  UROI'HART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834) 
279  Joynt  to  the  power  wherewith  he  b  invested  by  his 
Papality,  he  nireth  over  those  parts  by  the  right  of  a 
temporal  prince.  i«6i  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Papality,. . 
the  Popedom,  the  Dominion  of  the  Pope,  Popishness. 

Papalize  (p/'-palaiz),  v.     [f.  PAPAL  +  -IZB.] 

1.  mtr.  To  become  papal  or  popish  in  practice 
or  sympathies  ;  to  romanize. 

1614  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  ii.  10  Concerning  the.,  be- 
hauiour  of  this  Papaliiing  Church.man.  ^783  COWPEK  Lei. 
to  J.  Newton  Wks.  1837  XV.  128  Approaching  nearer  to  the 
church  of  Rome  than  ever  any  Methodist  did,  though 
papalizing  is  the  crime  with  which  he  charges  all  of  thai 
denomination.  1886  SVMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React, 
(1808)  VIL  x.  86  Her  nobles  became .. more  papalising  in 
their  private  sympathies. 

2.  trans.  To  render  papal ;  to  imbue  with  papal 
or  papist  principles  or  doctrines. 

1839  Watchman  4  Sept.,  Let  him  especially  look  at  Ireland, 
intensely  papalised  as  it  is.  1856  E.  G.  K.  BROWNE  Ann. 
Tractarian  Movetn.  (1861)  470  Mr. Golightly.. accused  Dr. 
Wilberforce  of  Papaliiing  the  See  committed  to  his  charge. 
1898  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  Coll.  It  Recoil,  iv.  55  He  believed 
that  he  had  been  divinely  appointed  to  papalize  England. 

Hence  Pa-pali»*d  ///.  a.,  Fa-p»ll«liifr  MM  st. 
and  ///.  a. ;  also  Fapall«a-tion,  the  action  of 
papalizing,  Pa-pall*er,  one  who  papalizes. 

1614.  1783  Papalizing  [see  sense  i].     1841  G.  S.   FABE« 
Prm.  Lett ^(1844)  II.  too  In  order  to  retain  these  failhfu 
napaliscrs   in   our  ecclesiastical   garrison.      1843  —  Sacr. 
Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  I.  p.  xxv,  In  these  evil  days  of 
Scepticism  and  Papalisation.      1879   BOULTBEE  Hist. 
Eng.  60  The  canon  and  the  civil  law  of  the  papali»ed  owdj 
a:v5  period.      .88.  Ch.  Times  }  Feb.  68  The  tboroogh 
Papalizing  of  the  Church  under  Cardinal  Kemp. 

Pa-pally,  a*-    [f.  PAPAL -t- -LT  z.]    In  a  p«p 
manner ;  from  a  papal  point  of  view ;  as  a  pope. 

,627  H.  BCKTON  iaitintF^BnUK lit  •&£*.<£ 
Imperially    it  reigneth  now  Papally.     1888   /'•»'»  «Jg 


PAPALTY. 

t  Pa'palty.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  papaltt,  papattlte 
(a  1550  Calvin  in  Godef.  Coinpl.},  mod.F. fapauti, 
f.  papal  after  royaltd,  royautd]  ->  PAPALITY. 

'57?  *'• lle  I-'s!e's  Lcgendarie  C  viij  b,  Through  whose  aide 


he  mi^ht  conquere  the  Papaltye  for  him  selfe.   1641  MILTON 
holdt:      '          ------      --- 

.9  The 
npire  in  Europe,  subsists  by  sufferance. 


Reform.  II.  (1851)  42  To  uphold  the  decrepit  Papalty.     1859 
j.C.  HonHousF.//a£'II.  239  The  Papalty,  like  the  Ottoman 


t  Pa-pane,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  papa 
pope,  after  L.  type  *pdpanus :  see  -AN,  -ANE.]  = 
PAPAL  a.  and  sb. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddons  Answ.  Osor.  20  Although  the  same 
doth  not  acknowledge  your  Papane  principalitie.  Ibid.  476 
Peruse  throughly  this  whole  Papane. 

Papaphobia  (ffipUfr'WK).  rare—1,  [f.  L. 
papa  pope  -f-  Gr.  -<popia  fear.]  Distempered  dread 
of  the  pope  or  of  popery.  Hence  Pa'paphO'ljist, 
one  who  is  affected  with  papaphobia.  (nonee-wd.) 

1798  BISSET  Life  of  Burke  I.  32  (Jod.)  The  puritanical 
papaphobia.  1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  189 
In  the  same  spirit  I  excuse  the  opposite  party,  the  Puritans 
and  Papaphobists. 

Pa:pa-prela-tical,  a.  nonce-wd.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  papal  prelates,  or  prelates  who  act  papally. 


-  apa-prelatical ;  nay,  —  .         --  ^-.     . 

SCOTT  Old  Mort.  vi,  To  mix  in  the  ranks  of  malignants, 

papists,  papa-prelatists,  latitudinarians,  and  scoffers. 

Paparcny  (p? ''paiki).  rare.    [f.  L.  papa  pope 

+  Gr.  -apx'a  -archy,  sovereignty.]  Papal  rale  or 
sovereignty  ;  government  by  a  pope. 

1839-40  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  (1842)  II.  viii.  400  Assump- 
tions on  which  the  Paparchy  has  been  made  to  rest.  1895 
N.  Amer.  Rev.  Aug.  139  The  paparchy  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

So  Papa  rcliical  a.,  pertaining  to  papal  rule. 

1895  JV.  Amer.  Rev.  Aug.  132  The  Pontiff  reserves  to  him- 
self  the  full  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  paparchical  laws. 

Papas,  a  Greek  priest :  see  PAPA  ^  2. 

Papaship  (papajip).  [f.  PAPA  1  + -SHIP.]  The 
position  of  being  a  'papa',  fatherhood;  also  (with 
possessive)  as  a  mock  title,  (humorous.) 

1816  BYRON  Let.  to  Moore  5  Jan.,  My  approaching  papa- 
ship  detained  us.  1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI  1. 679  The  boring 
intrusions  of  papa-snip.  1883  BLACK  Yolanae  III.  x.  191 
You  will  convey  the  information  to  his  Papa-ship. 

t  Pa'pate.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OV.papat  (i5th  c. 
in  Godef.)  or  ad.  med.L.  papatus  (Dti  Cange),  f. 
papa  pope  :  see  -ATE  !.]  The  office  of  pope,  the 
papacy. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.l.  254  A  Cardinal  was  thilke  tide,  Which 
the  papat  longe  hath  desired.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S.  T.  S.)  216  [If]  the  subject  had  bene  als  evill  to  the  haly 
papatis  as  the  maister  man  was. 

Papaveraceous  (pap/'vsr^-jss),  a.  Bot.    [f. 

mod.L.  Papaverdce-x  (f.  L.  papaver  poppy)  +  -ous.] 

Of  or  belonging  to  the  N.  O.  Papaveracete,  the 

poppy  family. 
1846  WORCESTER  cites  Penny  Cycl.     1863  MARY  HOWITT 

F.  Brewer's  Greece  I.  viii.  260  A  little  golden  yellow  flower 

of  the  papaveraceous  family, 
t  Papave-rie,  a.  C/iem.  Obs.    [f.  as  next  +  -ic.] 

In  papaveric  acid,  a  synonym  of  MECONIC  acid. 
1857  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.     1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.     \ 

(ed.  6)  738. 
Fapaveriue    (pap^'-varam).     Chem.      [f.  L.    j 

papaver  poppy  +  -INE  °.]   An  alkaloid  (CMH21NO4) 

contained  in  opium,  obtained  in  colourless  needles.    | 
1857  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  282  Papaverine.  .is    j 

distinguished  from  the  other  opium  bases  by  giving  with    : 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  deep  blue  colour.  1876  HARLEY 

Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  762  Opium  contains  about  i  per  cent,  of 

Papaverine. 
Papaverous  (pap^-varas),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  -t- 

-OTJS.J     Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  allied  to  the 

poppy  ;  papaveraceous ;  Jig.  soporific. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  vii.  (1686)  288  Man- 
drakes afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant  odor.  1845 
Blackw.  Mag.  LVIII.  243  Papaverous  volumes,  with  which 
only  a  superhuman  endowment  of  vigilance  could  hope 
successfully  to  contend.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  5  A  botanist 
.  .will  class  a  water-lily  with  the  papaverous  or  poppy 
family. 

Papaw  (papg-,  pppp')-  Forms :  a.  6-7  papaio, 
7-9papaye,  Spappaya.papay,  papey,  8- papaya, 
(9  popeya).  A  7  pappa,  pappaw,  papawe, 
7-9  PaP».  8  papah,  paupaw,  8-9  pawpaw, 
poupau,  7-  papaw.  [Formerly  papaya,  papay, 
a.  Sp.  and  Pg.  papaya,  papaya  (the  tree),  adopted 
from  a  Carib  dialect. 

Oviedo,  1535,  gives  papaya  as  the  name  in  Hispaniola; 
Breton,  Dictionnaire  Caraibe,  1665,  has  ababai  papaye- 
tree;  Gilij,  1782,  says  that  some  form  cK papaia  is  the  name 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  -Orinoco,  that  in  Ottomac 
(Venezuelan  Canb)  it  is  pappai.  From  America  the  name 
was  taken  with  the  plant  in  the  i6th  c.  to  the  East  Indian 
archipelago,  where  papaya  now  occurs  in  Malay.  The 
immediate  source  of  the  Eng.  forms  papa,  papaw, pawpaw, 
etc.,  does  not  appear,  ¥.papaye  is  from  Sp.] 
1.  a.  The  fruit  of  Carica  Papaya  (see  b),  usually 
oblong  and  about  10  inches  long,  of  a  dull  orange 
colour,  with  a  thick  fleshy  rind,  and  containing 
numerous  black  seeds  embedded  in  pulp  ;  used  in 
tropical  countries  as  food,  either  raw,  preserved  in 
sugar,  made  into  sauce,  or  (in  an  unripe  state) 
boiled  or  pickled. 
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n.  1598  PHILLIPS  tr.  Linsclwten  I.  (1885)  1 1.  35  There  is  also 
a  fruite  that  came  out  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  brought  . .  to 
Malacca,  and  from  thence  to  India,  it  is  called  Papaios,  and 
is  very  like  a  Mellon,  as  bigge  as  ?.  man's  fist.  1698  FROGER 
Voy.  128  As  for  the  Papaye  it's  a  thick  fruit,  and  tastes 
somewhat  like  a  Cucumber.  1769  Ami.  Reg.  190/1  Their 
other  fruits,  as.. Papayas,  Mammeas,  etc.  can  no  ways  be 
equivalent  to  our  fruits.  1878  P.  ROBINSON  In  My  Indian 
Garden,  Fruits  50  The  rank  popeyas  clustering  beneath  their 
coronals  of  shapely  leaves. 

ft.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  171  (Bermudas)  The  most 
delicate  Pine-apples,  Plantans,  and  Papawes.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  183  Amongst  other  fruits.. are  Lemmons, 
Pappaes,  Cocos.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  356 
Those . .  brought  us  Papas,  Guayavas,  Cassia,  Limes.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  n.  xii.  267  Another  fruit  called  a  Papah.  1825 
Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  318  The  papa  is  a  fruit  about  the  same 
size  [as  the  grenadilla].  1869  A.  R.  WALLACE  Malay  Archi- 
pelago II.  33  The  only  fruits  seen  here  were  papaws  and 
pine-apples. 

b.  The  tree  Carica  Papaya  (N.  O.  Papayacesf), 
a  native  of  South  America,  commonly  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropics. 

Somewhat  resembling  a  palm,  with  an  unbranched  stem  of 
soft  spongy  wood,  a  crown  of  large  seven-lobed  cut-edged 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  male  and  female  flowers  usually 
on  different  plants.  The  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit  contain  an 
acrid  milky  juice  which  has  the  property  of  rendering  meat 
tender  by  means  of  a  ferment  which  it  contains  tsee  PAPAIN, 
PAPAYOTIN). 

a.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  505  The  Papaios  will 
not  grow,  hut  male  and  female  together.  1796  STEDMAN 
Surinam  II.  xxvi.  243  Amongst  the  preserves  were  the 
female  pappayas,  the  male  bearing  no  fruit.  1796  HUNTER 
tr.  St. .Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  r6?  Paul  was  as  much 
surprized^  and  as  sorrowful,  at  the  sight  of  this  large  papaya 
loaded  with  fruit.  1875  Miss  BIRD  Sandwich  Isl.  (1880)  46 
There  were  bananas,  .bamboos,  papayas. 

ft.  c  1645  WALLER  Battle  of  Sum tner-Isl.  \.  52  The  palma- 
christi,  and  the  fair  papa,  Now  but  a  seed  (preventing 
Nature's  law),  In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year  Project 
a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  do  wear.  1657  R.  LIGON  Karbadoes 
(1673)  70  The  Papa  is  but  a  small  tree,,  .the  top  handsomely 
form'd  to  the  branches.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv.  6 
Thy  temples  shaded  by  the  trem'lous  palm,  Or  quick  papaw. 
1871  KINGSLEV  At  Last  i,  In  the  midst  of  the  yard  grew, 
side  by  side,  .the  magic  trees,  whose  leaves  rubbed  on  the 
toughest  meat  make  it  tender,  .a  male  and  female  Papaw. 

2.  (Only  in  forms  papaw,  pawpaw.)  Name  in 
U.  S.  for  a  small  N.  American  tree,  Asimina 
triloba  (N.  O.  Anonacese),  with  dull  purple  flowers 
and  ovate  leaves  ^papaw-tree) ;  or  for  its  oblong 
edible  fruit,  about  3  or  4  inches  long,  with  bean- 
like  seeds  embedded  in  a  sweet  pulp. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot,  App.  321  Papaw-tree  of  North 
America,  Annona.  1x1796  in  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  577 
(Ohio)  Crab  apple  tree,  paupaw  or  custard  apple.  Ibid.  636 
(Kentucky)  The  coffee,  the  papaw,  the  hackberry.  1807 
P.  GASS  Jrnl.  261  We  got  a  great  many  papaws.  .a  kind  of 
fruit  in  great  abundance  on  the  Missouri  from  the  river 
Platte  to  its  mouth.  1832  M  RS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Dom.  Manners 
Americans  iv.  (1839)  32  Near  New  Orleans  the  undergrowth 
of  palmetto  and  pawpaw  is  highly  beautiful.  1851  MAYNE 
REID  Scalp  Hunt.  \.  13  The  red-bird  flutters  down  in  the 
coppice  of  green  pawpaws.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  843  Papaw. 

8.  attrib.,  as  papaw-bush  (=  2),  papaw-thicket 
(sense  2),  papaw-tree  (=  I  b  or  2). 

1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  769/1  A  Fig-Tree  or  a 
Papey-Tree  was.. sold.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  290  Some 
Papay-trees  run  up  to  the  heighth  of  thirty  foot.  1773  Capt. 
Wains' s  Voy.  in  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  542  Here  [T'inian, 
Ladrones  Is.]  they  got  beef,  pork,  poultry,  papaw-apples. 
1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  337/2  Our  camping-place  was 
a  paw-paw  thicket.  1896  Cosmopolitan  XX.  396/1  She  kept 
herself  screened  behind  the  ironweed  and  pawpaw  bushes. 

Papayaceous  (psepaiy^-Jss),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Papayace-x  (f.  Papaya :  see  PAPAW)  + 
-OCS.]  Belonging  to  the  N.  O.  Papayacese,  (some- 
times reckoned  as  a  suborder  of  Passifloracese),  of 
which  the  Papaw-tree,  Carica  Papaya,  is  the  type. 
So  Papa'yad  (-AD  i  d),  apapayaceous  tree  or  shrub ; 
Fapa-yal  a.,  allied  to  the  Papayacese;  sb.  a  plant 
of  the  papayal  alliance ;  Papayotin  (pap?i-0tin) 
Chem.,  a  ferment,  akin  to  papain,  contained  in 
the  sap  of  the  papaw-tree. 

1846  LINDLEY  Vet.  Kinfd.  320  The  . .  Papayal  alliance. 
Ibid.,  [The  plants]  brought  into  closest  contact  with  Papa- 
yals.  Ibid.  321  Papayacex,  Papayads.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Papayaceous.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  843  Papayacex 
(Caricex,  Papayads),  a  natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicoty- 
ledons belonging  to  Lindley's  papayal  alliance  of  diclinous 
Exogens.  1885  Lancet  n  July  86/2  Papayotin  (in  diph- 
theritis)  exercises  a  feeble  solvent  effect  on  the  membrane 
when  it  is  beginning  to  decompose.  1898  Alloutt's  Syst. 
Med.  V.  33  Papain  . .  the  more  powerful  product  yielded  by 
the  fruit  of  Carica  Papaya  (papayotin  being  derived  from 
the  milky  sap)  has  been  recommended. 

Pap-boat,     [f.  PAP  sb?  +  BOAT  sb.  2  a.] 

1.  A  boat-shaped  vessel   for   holding   pap  for 
feeding  infants. 

1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  viii,  I  have  a  vast  inclination 
to  get  a  pap-boat  myself,  and  make  him  a  present  of  it.  1854 
THACKERAY  Rose  fy  Ring  iii,  [She]  merely  sent  her  compli- 
ments and  a  silver  papboat  for  the  baby. 

2.  A  shell  of  the  family  Turbinellidss,  as  Turbi- 
netta  rapha,  used  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  hold 
anointing  oil. 

1886  in  Cassclts  Encycl.  Diet. 
Pape,  obs.  form  of  PAP  ;  Sc.  form  of  POPE. 
Papegay,  -jay,  -joy,  obs.  forms  of  POPINJAY. 
t  Papelard.  Obs.     Also  5  papularde,  pape- 
lart.     [a.  F.  papelard  adj.  and  sb.  (ijth  c.  in 


PAPER. 

I.ittre)  ;  in  It.  pappalardo  glutton,  greedy-gut, 
hypocrite  (Baretti) ;  med.L.  pape-,  papalardus  (Du 
Cange) ;  f.  OF.  paper,  It.  pappare  to  eat  +  lard, 
It.  lardo  bacon,  fat ;  lit.  a  parasite,  a  sponge,  a 
'sucker'.]  A  flattering  parasite,  a  sycophant;  a 
hypocrite.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Hypocritical 
(for  greed  or  gain). 

1340  Ayenb.  26  pet  me  ne  by  yhyealde  ypocrite  ne  papelard 
huer  me  dret  more  fc>e  wordle  panne  god.  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  7283  That  papelard,  that  him  yeldeth  so,  And  wol  to 
worldly  ese  go.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixx.  401  (Add.  MS.)  He, 
this  papularde  presle,  hathe  herde  cure  Cownsaylle,  and 
hathe  delyuered  here  from  syn.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr, 
i.  li.  (1495)  106  Lete  us  entree  in :  And  slee  this  papelart. 

So  f  Papelardry,  f  Papelardy  (^papyllardie), 
sycophancy,  hypocrisy  (for  greed  or  gain). 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6796  Bifore  the  puple  patre  and  prey, 
And  wrye  me  in  my  foxerye  Under  a  cope  of  papelardye. 
cuaotr.Secreta  Secret. ,Gov.  Lords/i.  136  In  false  Papelardry 
of  word  or  of  dede.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  13921 
Papyllardie  Wych  is  a  maner  of  ypocrysie. 

Papeling,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  POPELING,  a  papist. 

t  Pa'pelote.  Obs.  Also  5  paplote,  paplette. 
[app.  AF.  pape,  f.  pappe  PAP  si>.2  +  -lotte  dim. 
suff.  Not  in  OF.  (Godef.  has  papelote,  -lolte  small 
piece  of  paper).]  Porridge. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C  x.  75  Bobe  in  mylk  and  in  mele  to 
make  with  papelotes.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  601/46 
Peraptum,  an«»  Papelotes.  1483  Cat h.  Angl.  268/2  Paplote 
(A.  Paplette),  papatum. 

Papengay,  obs.  form  of  POPINJAY. 

Paper  (p^-paa),  sb.  Also  4  papure,  4-6  papir, 
5  papire,  papyre,  (paupire,  5-6  pauper),  5-7 
papyr,  6  papre.  [a.  AF.  papir  =  OF.  papier  (  = 
Pr. papier,  Cai.paper,  Sp. papel 'paper',  li.papiro 
papyrus),  ad.  L.  papyrus  the  papyrus  or  paper- 
reed  of  the  Nile,  also  writing-material  made  of 
it,  a.  Gr.  irawvpos  the  papyrus-reed.  From  the 
writing-sheets  made  of  the  thin  strips  of  papyrus 
the  name  was  transferred  to  paper  made  of  cotton, 
and  thence  to  paper  of  linen  and  other  fibres. 
These  extensions  took  place  before  the  word 
became  English,  so  that  here  its  application  to 
papyrus  is  only  a  later  retrospective  use.] 

I.  The  simple  word.  *  Without  a  or  //.  (exc. 
as  denoting  a  particular  kind). 

1.  A  substance  composed  of  fibres  interlaced  into 
a  compact  web,  made  (usually  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  flexible  sheet,  most  commonly  white)  from 
various  fibrous  materials,  as  linen  and  cotton  rags, 
straw,  wood,  certain  grasses,  etc.,  which  are  ma- 
cerated into  a  pnlp,  dried,  and  pressed  (and  sub- 
jected to  various  other  processes,  as  bleaching, 
colouring,  sizing,  etc.,  according  to  the  intended 
use) ;  it  is  used  (in  various  forms  and  qualities) 
for  writing,  printing,  or  drawing  on,  for  wrapping 
things  in,  for  covering  the  interior  of  walls,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

13. .  Caw.  %  Gr.  Knt.  802  So  mony  pynakle  payntet  watz 
poudred  ay  quere,  . .  pat  pared  out  of  papure  purely  hit 
semed.  £1374  CHAUCER  Troylusv.  1597  Youre  lettres  ful 
be  papir  al  y-pleynted  Conseyued  hath  myn  hertes  pile. 
<:  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  239  He  maketh  no  Money,  but 
of  Lether  emprented,  or  of  Papyre  [R oxb.  papire].  1463  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  42  A  book  of  papyr  to  wryte  in  expensis. 
.a  1529  SKELTON  Poems  agst.  Gamesche  Wks.  1843  I.  131  A 
reme  of  papyr  wyll  nat  holde  [all].  1548  Privy  Council  Acts 
(1890)  II.  179  To  the  Clerkes  of  the  Counsaile  for  paper, 
pens  and  ink.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  24  All  their 
books . .  are  written  in  parchment,  for  paper  they  haue  none. 
1712  Act  10  Anne  c.  18.  §  44  Paper.. printed  painted  or 
stained ..  to  serve  for  Hangings,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  IV. 
x.  440  He  sells  his  Soul  with  it,  like  brown  Paper,  into  the 
Bargain.  1730  FIELDING  Author's  Farce  n.  v,  A  good 
handsome  large  volume, . .  printed  on  a  good  paper  and 
letter.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  12/1  A  growing  tree  is 
now  often  cut  down,  made  into  paper,  and  turned  out  as  a 
newspaper  in  thirty-six  hours. 

b.  Also  applied  to  other  substances  used  for 
writing  upon,  of  similar  consistence  but  differently 
made,  as  the  PAPYRUS  of  the  ancients  ;  or  to  sub- 
stances of  similar  texture,  as  that  made  by  wasps 
for  their  nests  (see paper-wasp  in  12). 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxvi.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Of  bese  russchis . .  bei  make}>  &  we_uej?  botes  and  seiles, 

. .  &  also  bei  makeb  herof  papir  to  write  in.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  506  Of  the  pith  or  heart  of  the  tree, 
is  made  paper  for  bookes.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trail.  102 
The  sedgie  reeds,.. called  formerly  Papyri,  of  which  they 
made  paper ;  and  whereof  ours  made  of  rags,  assumeth  that 
name.  1843  P'**T  Cycl.  XXVII.  105/1  This  [ligneous] 
fibre  . .  is  made  into  a  paper,  of  which  are  constructed  U 
combs  [of  a  wasps'  nest]. 

C.  Applied  familiarly  to  substances  made  from 
paper-pulp,  used  in  the  industrial  arts,  such  as 
mill-board,  papier  mache,  slabs  prepared  for  use 
in  roofing,  building,  and  other  purposes. 

£1670  BOYLE  Uses  Nat.   Things  iv.  Wks.  1772  III.  485 


japanning,  KC.,  nuutuig  paper  Laics,  MWHMI  "•  •• — .'  -  , 
boards,  coach-pannels,  &c.,  all  of  paper,  finely  varnished, 
and  painted.  1897  BADEN-POWELL  Statable  Campaign  n. 
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«5  rBulnwayo]  well  filled  with  buildings,  all  single-storeyed, 
some  brick,  some  tin,  some  'paper'  (i.e.  wire-wove,  ready- 
nude  in  England,  sent  out  in  pieces),  alt  with  verandahs. 
ll'id.  iii.  80  These  '_p:iper  '  houses  are  common  in  Bnluwayo 
—they  are  really  wire-wove,  with  wooden  frames,  iron  roofs, 
cardboard  walls. 

d.  In  various  phrases  and  connexions,  with 
allusion  to  writing  or  drawing;  as  to  commit  to 
paper,  to  write  down ;  to  put  pen  to  paper,  to 
commence  writing,  to  write.  On  paper:  in  writing, 
in  print ;  said  esp.  of  something  described  or  repre- 
sented in  a  preliminary  sketch  or  plan,  in  contrast 
to  the  reality  ;  hence  =  in  theory,  theoretically. 

1581  STANYHURST  &ntis,  etc.  (Arb.)  139  But  shal  I  looue 
the  lady,  so  as  Petrarck  Laura  regarded  ?  In  paper  her 
dandling?  her  person  neauer  atayning?  1634  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  iv.  161  All  those  . .  are  rather  things  in  words  and 
paper  then  in  effect,  <ri6S4  POR.  OSIIORNE  Lett.  (1903)  146 
The  fellow  thought  that  putting  'pen  to  paper '  was  much 
better  than  phiin  '  writing  '.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
10  June  i,  A  man  may  be  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
upon  paper,  .andexceedinglydull  in  common  discourse.  1795 
WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ  1892  XIII.  64  All  this  looks  very 
well  on  paper ;  but  [etc.].  1865  L.  CARROLL  Alice's  Adv. 
Wonderl.  vi.  122  Humpty  Dumpty  looked  doubtful.  '  I'd 
rather  see  that  done  on  paper  ,  he  said.  1888  BURGON 
Lines  12  Gd.  Men  I.  in.  296  The  intention  . .  of  committing 
to  paper  some  recollections  of  the  holy  man. 
1 2.  Paper  bearing  writing ;  written  documents 
collectively.  Obs. 

1386  CHAUCER  Cook's  T.  40  Vp  on  a  day  whan  he  his  papir 
soghte,  that  [etc.].  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  38  The 
marchante  mote  nede  be  lette  lengere  ben  be  messagere ; 
For  be  parcels  of  hus  paper  and  ober  pryuey  dettes  Wol 
lette  hym,  as  ich  leyue. 

8.  Comm.  a.  Negotiable  documents,  bills  of  ex- 
change, etc.  collectively,  b.  Paper  money  or 
currency  as  opposed  to  coin,  bank-notes,  etc. 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xvi.  S  24r  The  custom . .  being 
to  make  their  payments  in  Paper  by  Assignations.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  I  have  no  money  to  give  you,  but  only 
Paper ;  Paper  indeed  as  good  as  ready  money.  1718  SWIFT 
Amw.  Mentor.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  173  Will  foreigners  take  our 
bankers  paper?  1775  R.  MONTGOMERY  in  Sparks  Corr. 
Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  491  It  will  be  necessary  to  send  hard 
money  here,  .as  paper  will  not  yet  go  down.  1814  BYRON 
Juan  xvi.  xxii,  But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with 
paper  1883  Manch.  Exam.  14  Dec.  4/r  For  three  months' 
bills  the  terms  were  ..  aj  per  cent.,  but  for  January  paper 
the  rate  was  stifler.  Mod.  The  bankers  will  not  look  at  his 
paper. 

4.  slang,  a.  Free  passes  of  admission  to  a  theatre 
or  other  entertainment;  transf.  persons  admitted 
by  free  passes. 

.  1873  Koulledfe's  Yng.  Genii.  Mag.  Apr.  277/1  The  house 
is  tilling  well  without  the  aid  of  paper  or  free  tickets.  1885 

.:  7f*«'*  (*«*•  30  Jan.,  Another  point;  I  mean  the  dis- 
tribution of  '  paper ',  or  free  admissions.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
19  May  4/2  How  much  paper  there  was  in  St.  James's  Hall 
yesterday  we  do  not  know,  but  the  hall,  in  any  case,  must 
have  been  remuneratively  full. 

b.   U.  S.  Marked  cards  for  sharpers. 

1894  MASKELYNE  Sharps  $  Flats  43  In  America.,  one 
may  still  find  '  saloons  '  which  are  stocked  entirely  with  this 
kind  of  '  paper '  as  the  cards  are  called. 

1 5.  Herb  paper,  water  paper :  suggested  names 
for  the  papyrus  plant.  Obs. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes,  Papyros. . .  It  maye  be 
called  in  englishe  water  paper,  or  herbe  paper. 
*  Individual  singular  with  a,  and  plural. 

(The  earliest  sense  here  is  7,  the  papers  which  first  attained 
to  individual  distinction  being  written  documents.  In  6 
also,  the  specialized  b.  naturally  took  precedence  of  the 
general  sense.) 

6.  A  piece,  sheet,  or  leaf  of  paper. 

1618  EARLE  Microcosm.,  A  Childe,  His  Soule  is  yet  a 
white  paper  vnscribled  with  obseruations  of  the  world.  1634 
J.  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  $  Art  30  Straine  it  through  a  browne 
paper  rowled  within  a  tunnel.  1718  MRS.  BALES  Receipt  5 
Let  em  stand  all  Night  in  the  Pan  they  are  boil'd  in,  with 
a.  Paper  laid  close  to  'em.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  A  nans  I. 
HI.  (1876)  85  The  mind  is  often  compared  to  a  tablet  or 
paper. . .  Hut,  in  truth,  the  mind  can  never  resemble  a  blank 
PaPe.r-  '875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  19  Papers  are 

ledicated  leaves  or  sheets  of  paper  for  external  use. 

3.  A  piece  of  paper  serving  as  a  wrapper  or 
receptacle ;  often  including  the  contents,  a  packet 
done  up  in  paper,  a  small  paper  parcel ;  a  paper- 
iul ;  a  sheet  or  card  of  paper  containing  pins  or 
needles  stuck  in  it. 

IS"  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  39  The  warden  . .  toke  a 

isyn  full  of  folden  papres  with  reiyquis  in  eche  of  them. 

Sty. m  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  (1897)  508  Item 

ii)  papir  of  prems  to  the  Querns  dule.    1662  J.  DAVIES 

landelslo  s  Trai,.  227  A  paper  of  Fruits  and  Conserves 

lor  the  Desert.     1698  A.  BRAND  Emb.  Muscmy  to  China  82 

I, ISryf  of  TLhce-     ""776  R.  JAMF.S  Dissert,  on  Fevers 

U77i»  48,  I  gave  him  half  a  paper  more  of  the  Powder.    1836 

mS"'!1?  l\B"?  L  229  A  little  basket  which,  .contains  a 

*?    ,  ,  !ack  b?ule  and  a  PaP"  of  sandwiches.     1844  - 

.  Mart.Lhiiz.  xix,  Give  me  the  paper  of  gloves.  1901  Academy 

17  Aug.  138/1,  •  I  want  a  paper  of  pins '. 

c.  A  curl-paper.     (Usually  in//.) 

1876  Miss  BRADDON  y.  Haggard's  Dau.  ix.  122  Take  their 
nair  out  of  papers. 

.  7.  A  sheet,  leaf,  or  piece  of  paper,  bearing  writ- 
ing ;  a  document  written  or  printed  on  paper,  as 
iote,  bill,  or  other   legal   instrument ;    in  pi. 
ntten  notes,  memoranda,  letters,   official  docu- 
ments, etc.     With  qttot.  c  1475  cf.  F.  fire  sur  les 
papiers  de  ouelfu'itn,  to  t>e  in  his  books,  in  his 
VOL.  VII. 
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debt.    ^Papers of  concern:  cf.  V.papiers  de  const- 
quence,  papiers  d'affaires. 

L'3«4-S  KMso/Parll.n.  ,87/1  Surmettantz  a  euxqe  sont 
ettours,  &  ce  volllent  Us  prover  par  lour  papirs.)  1380  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  5  To  kepe  wel  &  trewely  alle  be  pom" 
IMS  papir.  c  1475  Partenay  4735  Now  full  merily  demene 
you  amonge,  tor  of  his  paupires  strike  oute  plain  be  ye  I 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  25  Which  he  disclosing  read  thus, 
as  the  paper  spake.  i68a  BUNYAN  Holy  Warao3  His  name 
is  Pitiless ;  so  he  has  writ  himself  in  all  papers  of  concern, 
wherein  he  has  had  to  do.  1706  MRS.  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit. 
men  (Camden)  208  As  to  my  husband's  papers  I  have  put 
them  all  ..  into  Mr  Dale's  hands.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story 
66  Papers  and  books  a  huge  Imbroglio  I  1814  J.  JOHNSON 
Typogr.\\.  XVL  573  Papers  printed  by  authority  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  1861  C.  KNIGHT  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  VII. 
xxvi.  453  Mr.  James  Paull  ..  moved  for  papers,  upon  which 
he  proposed  to  ground  grave  charges  against  the  late 
governor.general.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  99  From  a 
state  paper  of  the  Doge  Moncenigo  we  learn  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  trade  with  Italy.  1901  BESANT  Five  Yrs. 
tryst  t.g  You  ve  signed  some  paper  or  other,  of  course?' 
I  ve  signed  a  dozen  papers '.  Mod.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man concluded  his  speech  by  moving  for  papers.  The  Prime 
Minister  promised  that  papers  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House. 

t  b.  A  note,  fastened  on  the  back  of  a  criminal 
undergoing  punishment,  specifying  his  offence.  Obs. 

a  *S*9  SKELTON  Sf.  Parrot  472  So  myche  papers  weryng 
for  ryghte  a  smalle  exfcjesse.  31548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
Vlll  59  He  so  punyshed  periurye  with  open  punyshment 
&  open  papers  werynge,  that  in  his  tyme  it  was  lesse  vsed 
1577  KNEWSTUB  Confut.  (1579)  Sab,  Allegories,  which  are 
H.  N.  his  best  witnesses :  be  as  those  men  who  haue  hereto- 
fore worne  papers.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  rv.  iii.  47  Why  he 
comes  in  like  a  periure,  wearing  papers.  1593  —  2  Hen.  VI 
it.  iv.  31  Led  along,  Mayl'd  vp  in  shame,  with  Papers  on 
my  back,  And  follow'd  with  a  Rabble.  i«88  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  HI.  3io/r  To  stand  on  the  Pillory .. with  Papers 
of  his  Offence  set  on  his  Back. 

fc.  //.  •=  STATE-PAPERS,  as  in  Office  of  His  (Her) 
Majesty's  Papers,  Clerk,  Keeper,  Register  of  the 
Papers ;  cf.  also  PAPER-OFFICE  a.  Obs. 

Cf.  'Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  the 


About  1800  the  terms  '  papers  of  state  ',  '  paper-office  '  etc. 
became  superseded  by  those  of '  State  papers  ', '  State  paper 
office '  etc. 

i6i»  in  y*h  Rep.  Dep.  Kfr.  App.  225  The  Othe  of  the 
Uerke  of  the  Papers  for  matters  of  State.  1611  Indorse- 
ment ibid.,  A  Register  of  the  later  Bookes  and  Papers  of 
English  business.. delivered  into  the  Office  of  the  Papers  at 
Whitehall,  at  the  death  of  the  Earle  of  Salisbury,  late  Lord 
Treasurer.  1619  SIR  T.  WILSON  Petition  ibid.  239  Clerk, 
Keeper  and  Register  of  Your  Majesty's  Papers  and  Records 
for  business  of  State  and  Council.  ?  178*  Iti<i.  270  To 
preserve  the  Papers  of  State  for  the  use  of  the  public.  1799 
Ibid.  287  The  King's  papers  require  an  arrangement  ap- 
plicable to  the  dispatch  of  business. 

d.  pi.  The  collection  of  documents  which  estab- 
lish   the    identity,   standing,   etc.,   of   an   envoy, 
traveller,  or  other  person ;   the  certificates  which 
accompany  an  officer's  application  for  permission 
to  resign ;  hence  to  send  in  one's  papers,  to  resign ; 
(ship's  papers)  the  set  of  documents  carried  by  a 
ship  for  the  manifestation  of  her  ownership,  nation- 
ality, destination,  etc. 

1685-8  in  Black  Bk.  Admiralty  (1871)  I.  29  To  examine 
them  well  about  their  ladeing  and  likewise  their  papers 
and  documents.  1794  in  Story's  Pract.  Prize  Courts  (1854)  4 
Every  ship  must  be  provided  with  complete  and  genuine 
papers.  Ibid.,  If  there  be  false  or  colourable  papers ;  if  any 
papers  be  thrown  overboard; ..  if  proper  ship's  papers  are 
not  on  board.  1796  PITT  Let.  2  Nov.,  I  accompanied  your 
memorial  with  all  your  papers.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xx.  IV.  473  A  fine  ship  named  the  Redbridge. . .  Her  papers 
had  been  made  out  for  Alicant.  1871  RoutUdge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  Apr.  302/1,  I  sent  in  my  papers,  packed  up  my  traps, 
and  here  I  am.  1890  W.  E.  NORKIS  Misadventure  xvi. 
He  wished  him.  .to  send  in  his  papers  before  his  marriage. 

e.  A  set  of  questions  in  an  examination,  usually 
written  or  printed  on  one  sheet ;  also,  the  written 
answers  to  such  a  set  of  questions. 

1838  ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Life  (1841)  II.  114  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  that  the  Examinations 
should  be  conducted  entirely  through  the  medium  of  printed 
papers,  tbid.,  We  . .  know  the  value  of  printed  papers,  and 
we  know  also  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  viva  voce 
examination.  IBS'  BRISTED  5  Years  in  Eng.  Unto.  I.  186 
Our  best  classic  had  not  time  to  floor  the  paper.  1859 
FARRAR  "Julian  Home  xi.  131  The  papers  suited  him  ex- 
cellently. 1861  M.  BURROWS  Pass  tr  Class  (1866)  at  The 
Pass  papers  occupy  one  day,  the  Class  papers  from  four  to 
five.  Mod.  I  was  busy  correcting  examination  papers. 

8.  =  NEWSPAPER,  journal. 

1641  PR.  RUPERT  Declaration  3  Those  impudent  unpunished 
papers  cried  daily  in  the  streets.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 
No.  19  F  4  The  Examiner  was  a  Paper  in  the  last  Reign. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v. ,  We  have  daily  Papers,  weekly 
Papers,  morning  Papers,  evening  Papers . .  political  Papers, 
literary  Papers,  Papers  of  entertainment,  etc.  1810  LAMB 
Let.  to  Manning  a  Jan.,  Coleridge  is  bringing  out  a  paper 
in  Weekly  Numbers,  called  the  Friend.  1851  MRS.  STOWK 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xix,  She  entered  the  room  where  St.  Clare 
lay  reading  his  paper.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sf.  14 
The  office  of  the  local  paper  (for  the  place  has  a  paper — 
they  all  have  papers). 

9.  A  written  or  printed  essay,   dissertation,  or 
article  on  some  particular   topic.      Now  esp.   A 
communication  read  or  sent  to  a  learned  society. 

1669  W.  HOLDF.R  Elem.  Speech  113  A  Paper  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amutem.  Sir.  ft 
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Cam.  3, 1  know  not  what  Succe»  these  P«per»  »B1  find  in 
the  World.  1754  CHATHAM  Lett,  Nep/uw  iiiVi6  Spc  tator, 
especially  Mr.  Addison'i  papers,  to  be  read  very  frequently 
1790  Trans.  Sac.  Art,  IX.  aio  A  »hort  paper  on  the  Cm. 
namon  tree.  1881  Nature  XXV.  35,/i  The  second  paper 
was.  .on  the  system  of  dredging  introduced  . .  on  the  rivers 
of  France.  1887  Pall  Mall  O'.  28  Oct.  3/3  This  new  theory 
on  which  a  paper  was  read  at  the  fate  meeting  of  the 
British  Association. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1O.  Simple  attrib.  in  special  senses,  passing  into 
adj.  a.  Of  paper ;  made  or  consisting  of  paper. 

(Also,  made  of  paper  of  a  particular  form  or  kind,  as  in  a 
large-paper  copy  of  a  book,  a  brown-paper  parcel,  an 
oited.paper  bag,  etc.  See  LARGE,  etc.) 

(Often  unnecessarily  hyphened  to  following  sb.  The  hyphen 
is  needed  only  when  the  combination  itselfis  used  attrib ) 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldcn  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  i73 
Inese  Boyes  paper-dragons  that  they  let  fly  with  a  pack- 
thnd  in  the  fields.  i«6a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Yor. 

*  fff'  ??6  Certain  Cords  whereat  hung  Paper-Lanthornk 
1670  W.  CLARKE  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  60  The  paper-Bills  on 
the  walls.. remain'd  like  the  Gold  unburn'd.  1707  HEARNC 
Collect,  i  May  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  10  The  Bp. . .  desires  a  I 
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commonly  call  paper  currency.  1780  COWPER  Table-T.  385 
The  inestimable  Estimate '  of  Brown  Rose  like  a  paper- 
kite,  and  charmed  the  town.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM  NTs. 
wales  (ed.  3)  II.  102  Our  colonial  council  has  lately  com- 
mitted a  great  error  in  prohibiting  . .  all  paper  issues  below 
one  pound.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  167  A  thick  paper  bar. 
1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  v,  Paper-nests,  . .  like  those  of  our 
tree- wasps  at  home,  hang  from  the  trees.  1875  Kh"9>"'  Diet. 
Mech.,  Paper  Collar,  one  made  from  paper  in  imitation  of 
linen.  1897  MARV  KINGSLEY  W.A/iua  477  Seedy  young 
men  with  us  object  to  carrying  paper  parcels  for  fear  of 
being  taken  for  tailors.  1903  Daily  Chron.  10  July  3/4 
Paper -cover  issues  of  scientific  and  other  serious  books. 

b.  fig.  Like  paper;  slight,  thin,  flimsy,  frail, 
feeble  ias  if  made  of  paper). 


persons  are  apt  to  inclose  themselves  with.  1730  FIELDING 
Rape  upon  Rape  I.  viii,  Pox  of  my  paper  skull  1  1804 
COLLINS  Scripscrap  4  Go  patter  to  paperscull  saps,  do  ye 
see.  1877  A.  H.  GREEN  Pliys.  Geol.  ii.  85  In  some  very 
finely  laminated  rocks  as  many  as  30  or  40  layers  may  be 
counted  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch :  such  beds  are  . .  called 
Paper  shales.  1891  Labour  Commission  Class.,  Paper 
Ship,  a  ship  built  of  inferior  material  and  badly  put  together. 
c.  fig.  Consisting  of,  pertaining  to,  or  carried 
on  by  means  of  letters  to  journals,  pamphlets,  or 
books;  literary.  (Cf.  id.) 

1591  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  16  So  . .  was 
this  Paper-monster,  Pierce  Penilesse,  begotten.  159*  G. 
HARVEY  Faure  Lett.  iv.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  223  Meere  Paper- 
bugs,  and  inckehorne-pads  :  or  a  greate  deale  worse.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  ll.  iii.  249  Shall  quips  and  sentences,  and 
these  paper  bullets  of  the  braine  awe  a  man  ?  1636  PRYNNK 
Unbish.  7Y/«.(i66i)  Ep.  22  Books  of  controversie,  and  paper- 
battels.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  iv.  Wks.  (1847)65/1  It  will 
stand  long  enough  against  the  battery  of  their  paper  pellets. 
167*  CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  252  It  thought  it 
seasonable  to  discontinue  thuse  paper-skirmishes.  17*7  W. 
STUKELEY  in  Mem.  (Surtees)  I.  190  My  retreat  secures  me 
from  malice  and  envy  and  all  other  kinds  of  paper-gait 
1761  Ann.  Reg.  187  A  very  acrimonious  paper  war.  1895  C. 
K.  B.  BARRETT  Surrey  So  A  life  of  perpetual  paper  warfare. 
d.  Written  on  paper,  in  written  form ;  esp.  exist- 
ing only  '  on  paper '  (see  I  d)  and  not  in  reality ; 
theoretical,  hypothetical. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  Pref.  to  Auth.  'Charity 
Maint.'  9  18  The  paper  fortresses  of  an  imaginary  Infalli- 
bility. 1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  37  If  they  have 
a  mind  to  break  in  upon  a  paper  law.  1793  SMEATOM 
Edystotu  L.  §  122,  I  determined,  from  the  paper  materials 
that  I  had.  .at  once  to  construct  the  models.  1801  M.  CUTLER 
in  Life,  etc.  11888)  II.  74  We  see  how  insignificant  the  best 
constructed  paper  Constitution  will  prove  when  opposed  to 
the  interests  and  passions  of  men.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  gf 
Schm.  iii.  (1857)  50,  I  remained  simply  a  fictitious  or  paper 
cock-fighter.  187*  Wharton's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5),  Paper 
blockatif,  the  state  of  a  line  of  coast  proclaimed  to  be  under 
blockade  in  time  of  war,  when  the  naval  force  on  watch 
is  not  sufficient.  l88a  OGILVIE,  Paper  baron,  paper  lord, 
one  who  holds  a  title  which  is  not  hereditary,  or  holds  it 
by  courtesy.  1893  Times  a  May  10/1  Paper  profits  were 
divided  as  if  they  were  real. 
11.  General  Combs. 

a.  attrib.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  used 
for,  paper  or  papers ;  as  paper-case,  -circulation, 
-clamp,  -clip,  -colour  (=  white),  -excise,  -factory, 
-fibre,  -file,  market,  -merchant,  -payment  (sense  3), 
-press,  -pulp  (see  PULP),  -punch,  -size,  -tluff,  -system 
(sense  3  in  qnots.),  trade,  etc. 

1679  GATES  Narr.  Popish  Plot  48  Who  . .  there  drew  oot 
of  a  *  Paper -Case  a  Paper.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brovtnl.  viii, 
A  leather  paper -case.  1803  Eain.  Rev.  II.  114  The  doctrine 
of  unlimited  'paper-circulation.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
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:r-colour.  1860  BRIGHT  .£/.,  Tax  bills  6  July  (1876)497 
>ns  who  were  interested  in  this  question  of  the  'paper' 
excise.  1861  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Suieaen  II.  400  Next 
year  a  'paper-factory  will  rise.  1871  KixGSLrY  At  Last 
xvi,  The  culture  of  bamboo  for  'paper-fibre.  1875  Knn;nr 
/Vi  t.  Mcch.,  "Paptr-Jile,  a  device  to  hold  letters  or  other 
papers  in  a  pack.  1871  KINGSLKY.^/  Last  xvi.  To  supply 
the  Unites  States' "paper  market  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Lafl 
Africa  vin.  307  Next  foiloweth  the  streele  of  the  P»jP»- 
merchants.  ~i8*m  COBBSTT  Weekly  Kef.  ii  May  353  IT" 


PAPER. 

scheme  for  making  'paper-payments  perpetual.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  291  The  screws  employed  for 
'paper-presses  are  generally  formed  with  such  coarse  threads, 
and  so  rapid  a  spiral,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  paper  is  suffi- 
cient to  force  it  to  run  back.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  937 
The  two  sheets  of  'paper  pulp  thus  united  are  carried  for- 
ward by  the  felt  over  a  guide  roller.  1900  Diet.  Nat.  liiog. 
LXI.  146/2  He  started  a  paper-pulp  manufactory  at  Chis- 
wick.  1839  URE  Die  t.  A  rts  936  [A]  sieve  is  employed  to 
strain  the  'paper-stuff  previously  to  its  being  used  in  the 
machine.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  II.  105  Dabblers  in  the  'paper- 
system.  1823  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  398  We  can 
have  no  war,  as  long  as  the  paper-system  lasts. 

b.  Objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  paper-blessing, 
-saving,  -selling,  -sparing,  -using  adjs.;  paper- 
colourer,  -dauber,  -glosser,  -holder,  -maker,  -making, 
-marbler,  -reader,  -seller,  -sorter,  -spiller,  -splitting, 
-tester,  -waster.  c.  Instrumental  and  parasyn- 
thetic,  as  paper-bound,  -capped,  -clothed,  -collared, 
-covered,  -mended,  -palisaded,  -panelled,  -patched, 
-shuttered  adjs.  d.  Similative,  etc.,  as  paper-thick, 
-white  adjs., paper-whiteness;  paper-like  adj. 

1597  DRAYTON  Mortimeriados  S  ij  b,  What  'paper-blessing 
Charrecters  are  you?  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  5  So 
euery  'paper.clothed  post  in  Poules  To  thee  (Deloney) 
mourningly  doth  speake.  1872  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann. 
Apr.  264/2  To  jump  through  a  "paper-covered  hoop.  1682 
T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  58  (1713)  II.  no  We 
shall  ne'er  have  done,  if  every  whiffling  'Paper-dauber  must 
be  regarded.  1882  OGILVIE,  * Paper-glosser,  a  hot-presser 
for  glossing  paper  or  cards ;  one  who  gives  a  smooth  sur- 
face to  paper.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  93  'Paper-like  walls. 
1857  MRS.  GATTY  Parables  fr.  Nat.  (1859)  II.  33  Little 
pieces  of  his  delicate  paper-like  bark.  1573-80  BARET  A  lv. 
P  77  A  'paper  maker,  chartarius.  1832  BABBAGE  Econ. 
Mannf.  xxxi.  (ed.  3)  320  If  the  author  deals  at  once  with 
the  paper-maker.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  20  The  art  of 
'paper-making  not  being  introduced  into  England  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  1887  in  Moloney  Forestry  W. 
Afr.  195  We  think  the  West  African  Colonies  specially 
adapted  to  the  supply  of  paper-making  basts.  1886  CASSELL, 
' Paper-maroler,  one  who  marbles  or  colours  paper  with 
veins  in  imitation  of  marble  for  book-binding,  paper-hangings, 
etc.  1726  SWIFT  Adv.  to  Grub.Street  Verse-Writers  iv, 
Lend  these  to  'paper-sparing  Pope.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
Oxon.  II.  327  This  grand  scripturient  *paper-spiller  ..Was 
strangly  tost  from  post  to  pillar.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
*Paper-s$litiing,  two  pieces  of  muslin  are  firmly  cemented 
on  the  sides  of  the  paper  and  dried.  By  a  pull  on  each 
piece  the  paper  is  split  open.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent. 
Inv.  xliv,  A  Key  . .  which  . .  hath  its  Wards  and  Rose-pipe 
but  'Paper-thick.  1881  H.  H.  GIBBS  Double  Stand.  67  To 
supply . .  a  'paper-using  country  with  a  required  metal.  1682 
Modest  Account  13  For  your  Lordship  to  turn  'Paper- 
waster.  1:1385  CHAUCKR  L.  G.  W.  1198  Dido,  Up  on  a 
thikke  palfrey  'paper  whit.  1874  R.  TYRWHITT  Sketch. 
Clubzi  You  have  only  the  'paper- whiteness  to  stand  for  both. 
12.  Special  Combs. :  paper-back,  a  book  with 
a  paper  back  or  cover;  t  Paper-bank,  a  bank 
issuing  notes ;  paper-bark  (tree),  name  for  Mela- 
leuca  Leucadendron  and  species  of  Callistemon, 
Australian  trees,  of  which  the  bark  peels  off  in 
layers ;  paper  birch  (see  BIRCH  sb.  i  b)  ;  paper- 
blurrer,  a  contemptuous  name  for  an  inferior 
writer ;  f  paper-board,  pasteboard  =  BOARD  sb.  4 
(obs.~) ;  paper-boy,  a  boy  employed  to  sell  news- 
papers ;  paper-chase,  the  game  of  hare  and  hounds 
(see  HAKE  sb.  3  b)  when  paper  is  used  for  the 
'scent';  \iencepaper-chaser, -chasing adj. ;  fpaper- 
oigar,  a  cigarette;  paper-cloth,  (a)  a  kind  of 
cloth  faced  with  paper;  (i)  a  fabric  made  by 
Polynesians  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper- 
mulberry  and  other  trees;  paper-coal,  (a)  a  variety 
of  coal  or  lignite  of  the  Tertiary  period,  which 
splits  into  thin  layers;  (6)  =  DYSODYLE;  paper 
credit  (Comm.),  '  credit  given  on  the  security  of 
any  written  obligation  purporting  to  represent 
property'  (Wharton  Law  Lex.  1883);  'the  term 
as  commonly  used  includes  book-debts,  I.O.U.'s, 
and  instruments  of  credit  of  all  kinds'  (Bithell 
Counting-ho.  Diet.  1893)  ;  paper-cutter,  (a)  a 
paper-knife;  (6)  a  machine  for  cutting  the  edges 
of  paper ;  paper  day  (Law)  :  see  quot. ;  paper- 
faced  a.,  (a)  having  a  face  like  paper,  i.  e.  thin  or 
pale;  (*)  faced  with  paper;  paper-fastener,  a 
metallic  contrivance  for  fastening  separate  leaves 
of  paper  together  more  conveniently  than  a  pin ; 
paper-feeder,  a  workman  or  contrivance  supply- 
ing a  printing  machine  with  sheets  of  paper :  cf. 
FEEDER  8  a  and  c ;  paper- folder,  an  instrument  for 
folding  paper,  as  a  paper-knife,  or  the  folding-stick 
used  in  bookbinding;  paper-gauge,  -gage  (Print- 
*"£)<  =  GAUGE  st.  1 2  a ;  paper-hornet,  a  hornet 
that  makes  a  papery  nest  (cf.  paper-wasp') ;  paper- 
hunt  =  paper-chase ;  paper-machine,  a  machine 
for  making  paper ;  paper-man,  a  man  employed 
in  some  way  about  paper,  as  a  paper-maker,  a 
paper-hanger,  etc. ;  one  who  sells  or  supplies 
papers  ;  paper-marl,  a  kind  of  marl  occurring  in 
thin  layers;  paper  minister  (Sc.  colloq.),  a  minister 
who  reads  his  sermons;  •)•  paper-moth,  a  moth 
of  which  the  larva  devours  paper ;  fig .  one  who  is 
constantly  occupied  with  paper  (cf.  bookworm) ; 
paper-mulberry,  a  small  tree  (Broussonttia 
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papyri/era)  allied  to  the  mulberry,  from  the  bark 
of  which   paper  is  made  in   China   and  Japan ; 
paper-muslin :  see  quot. ;  paper  nautilus  =  ARGO- 
NAUT 2;  t  paper  paste  [=  F.  carton p&te~\, papier 
mdchi;  paper  pholas,  see  PHOLAS;  fpaper-plant, 
papyrus;  f  paper-plot,  the  plot  of  a  play,  etc., 
drawn  up  on  paper  ;  paper  poplar  :  see  POPLAR  ; 
paper  priest,  ?  =  paper  minister;   paper-reed, 
the  papyrus;  t  paper-royal :  see  ROYAL;  paper- 
ruler,  an  instrument  used  for,  or  person  employed 
in,  ruling  straight  lines  on  paper,  a  ruler  ;  paper- 
rush,  the  papyrus  ;  paper  sailor,  the  argonaut  or 
paper  nautilus ;  paper-shell,  anything  with  a  very 
thin   shell,   as   a   soft -shelled   crab ;    paper-spar, 
a  form  of  calcite  occurring  in  very  thin   plates 
(also  called  slate-spar) ;  f  paper-stealth,  literary 
piracy,    plagiarism ;    paper-stock,   raw  material 
from  which  paper  is  made  ;  tpaper-table,  a  sheet 
or  leaf  of  paper;    paper-tree,   name  for  various 
trees   and    shrubs    from   which    paper    is    made, 
as  the  Chinese  paper-mulberry,  Daphne  cannabina, 
Edgeworthia    Gardneri,  and   Trophis  aspera,   all 
of  the   East  Indies ;    paper-washing  (Photogr.'), 
water  in  which  silver  prints  have  been  washed, 
esp.  before  toning,  which  often  contains  a  con- 
siderable  proportion   of    silver ;    paper-wasp,    a 
wasp  that  constructs  its  nest  of  a  papery  substance 
made   from   dry   wood   moistened   into   a   paste ; 
paper-weight,  a  small  heavy  flat-bottomed  object, 
of  stone,  metal,  glass,  etc.,  often  ornamental,  in- 
tended to  be  laid  upon  loose  papers  to  prevent 
their  being  removed  or  disarranged ;    paper  win- 
dow, a  window  in  which  paper  is  used  instead  of 
glass ;  hence  paper- windowed  a. ;  paper-work, 
(a)  work  in  paper,  a  structure  made  of  paper ;  (6) 
a  writing,  a  literary  work  ;   (c)  the  written  work  of 
a  student  in  a  class  or  examination  ;  paper-works, 
a  set  of  buildings  in  which  paper  is  made,  a  paper- 
factory, paper-mill  ;  f  paper-worm  =  BOOKWORM 2. 
1899  R.  KIPLING  Stalky  35  There  are  a  pile  of  'paper-backs 
on  that  shelf.     1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  26  Two  trading- 
companies,  . .  an  Insurance  company,  and  a  'paper-bank. 
1846  STOKES  Discov.   Austral.  I.  v.   106  The   face  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  specimens  of  the  red  and  white 
gum,  and  'paper  bark  tree.     1866  Treas.  Bat.  197  Calliste- 
nton.  ..The  outer  bark  of  some  of  the  kinds ..  peel  off  in 
layers,  hence  the  trees  are  called  Paper  Bark  trees.     Ibid. 
141  The  "Paper  Birch,  B[etula\  papyracea,  so  called  from 
the  brilliant  white  colour  of  the  bark  of  young  trees,  is  an 
American  species.     1581   SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  61, 
I,  that  . .  am  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  "Paper- 
blurers.     1652-62  HEYLIN   Cosmogr.  III.   (1682)   182   Every 
foolish  and  idle  paper-blurrer.  1852  K.  H.  DIGBY  Compitum 
vi.  269  The  conventional,  exaggerated  effusions  of  mere 
paper-blurrers.    1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (Colophon),  Bounde. . 
in    Paper  Boordes.  1876  BESANT&RlcEG<>/<;.£«««^>v.38 
The  "paper  boy  was  beginning,  with  the  milkman,  his  round. 
1856  DICKENS  Scapegrace  in  Househ.  Wds.  XIII.  28/2  What 
leapers  of  brooks,  what  runners  in  "paper  chases !    1884 
Manck.  Exam.  6  Dec.  5/4  There  are  by-roads  and  field- 
paths  enough  . .  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  "paper  chasers. 
1884  C.  DICKENS  Diet.  Land.  28/1  There  is  plenty  of  cross- 
country sport  promoted  by  the  'paper-chasing  clubs.     1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xvii,  A  'paper  segar.     1843  [see  CIGAR- 
ETTE].   1852  DICKENS  Bleak  H.  xliii,  Walking  about,  .smok- 
ing little  paper  cigars.     1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  $  Min., 
*Paper  coal,  .composed,  .of  a  congeries  of  many  kinds  of 
leaves.    1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.,  Paper-coal,  an 
early  name  for  dysodile,  alluding  to  the  paper-like  leaves  in 
which  it  occurs.     11697  [?  POLLEXFEN]  Disc.  Trade  Av, 
'Paper  Credit  ever  was,  and  will  be,  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  Trade,    vim  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3991/3  They  have  set 
up  a  sort  of  Paper  Credit  at  Strasburg,  where  they  pay .  .in 
Bills.     1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  39  Blest  paper-credit  !  last 
and  best  supply  1  That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to 
fly  I  1803  Edin.  Rev.  II.  102  Paper-credit  is  the  visible  sign 
of  public  credit,  and  identical  with  it.    1829  LYTTON  Dis- 
owned xxxv,  A  pause  ensued. . .  Lord  Borodaile  played  with 
a  'paper-cutter.     1901  Harper's  Mag.  CII.  797/1  There  he 
was  fitted  out  with  everything  he  wanted,  down  to  a  silver 
paper-cutter.     1838   CHITTY  Archtold's  Pract.  Crt.  Q.  B. 
(ed.  6)  101  In  eacn  of  the  courts  there  are  certain  days  in 
each  term  called  *Paper  Days,  because  the  court,  on  those 
days,  hear  the  causes  which  have  been  entered  in  the  paper 
for  argument  before  they  enter  upon  motions.    1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  v.  iv.  12  Thou  "Paper-fac'd  Villaine..'i'hou  thin 
man.     1892  GREENER  Breech  Loader  174  The  wadding  used 
in  the  shot-gun  is  of  three  varieties.  -3rd,  a  hard  felt  paper- 
faced   wad,  ..  the  'pink   edge'  or  Field  wad.     1864  U.  S. 
Patent  Specif.  No.  43,435  A  new  and  useful  Legal  Cap- 
"Paper  Fastener.    1867  Patent  Specif.  No.  2276  An  eyelet 
and  paper  fastener  combined.    1897  Daily  News  9  Dec.  7/7 
[He]  secured  the  envelope,  .with  a  paper-fastener,  which  he 
ran  through  the  envelope,  doubling  over  the  ends.     1864 
LOWELL  Fireside  Trail.  123  A  useful  old  jackknife  will  buy 
more  than  the  daintiest.. "paper-folder.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Paper-folder,  a  bone  knife  used  in  folding  paper, 
folding  signatures  for  sewing,  and  feeding  paper  from  the 
bank  to  the  press.     1886  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  XXVIII.  642  The 
positlons_of  the  "paper-hornets'  nests . .  are  variously  asserted 
to  be  indicative  of  a '  hard '  or  '  open  '  winter,  as  they  chance 
to  be  placed  in  the  upper  or  lower  branches  of  a  tree.     1871 
Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Jan.  52  Hilton  backed  up  Gordon 
at  the  'naper-hunt  yesterday.   1839  URE  Diet.  A  >-ts  937  The 
pulp  being  diluted  to  a  consistency  suitable  for  the  "paper 
machine,  is  delivered  into  a  vat.    1619  PURCHAS  Microcosm. 
lv.  522   The  Printer  ..,  Inke-man,  "Paper-man,  Corrector. 
1753  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  469,  I  have,  .paper-men  to 
scold.    1707-12  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  87  'Paper-Marie, 


PAPER. 


.  .  .--„.--  — of  a    paper 

minister.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  $  Bottle  in.  i,  Are  my 
clothes  so  coarse,  as  if  they  were  spun  by  those  lazy  spinsters 
the  Muses?  ..Do  my  hands  look  like  "paper-moths?  1777 
G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  I.  354  Cloth  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  *paper- mulberry,  which  we  commonly  called  the 
cloth-tree.  1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  133  The  Paper  Mul- 
berry . .  furnishes  to  the  Polynesian  Islanders  the  useful 
Tapa  cloth,  which  is  fabricated  from  its  fibrous  bark.  1864 
WEBSTER,  *  Paper-muslin^  glazed  muslin,  used  for  linings,  and 
the  like.  1763  W.  LEWIS  Comm.  Phil.  Techn.  367  This 
varnish,  mixed  with  ivory  -black, ..  is  applied.,  on  the  dried 
*paper  paste,  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  xxvii.  §  4.  37  This 
kinde  of  reede,  which  I  haue  englished  Paper  reede,  or 


:is  Book  limited  not  his  design,  nor  his  Paper-Plot  his 
undertakings.  1781  Reading  not  Preaching  \\.  n  Let  our 
*paper-priests  and  reading  clergy  apply  this  to  themselves. 
1597  *Paper  Reede  [see  paper-plant  above].  1611  BIBLE 
Isa.  xix.  7  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brookes.  .shall  wither. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Paper,  The  description  given 
by  Pliny  of  the  Papyrus^  or  "Paper-rush.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.,  Paper-reed,  or  Paper-rush,  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the 
Ancients.  1845  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  $•  Min.,  Argonauta> 
the  *Paper  Sailor.  1001  Daily  Chron.  14  Nov.  3/4  The 
Argonaut  or  Paper  Sailer.. so  called  from  the  delicate  con- 
sistence of  its  shell.  1890  Century  Diet.  s.v.,  When  the 
shell  has  hardened  ..  the  "paper-shell  [crab]  becomes  a 
crackler.  1893  KATE  SANBORN  Truth/.  Worn.  S.  Cali- 
fornia, 132,  190  California  paper-shell  almond  trees.  1647 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  11.  xxxix,  The  words  that  he  by 
*paper-stealth  had  got.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Paper, 
stock  Bleacher^  ..for  expressing  the  bleaching  material  from 
paper-stock,  without  having  recourse  to  the  draining-vat... 
Paper-stock  Washer,  a  machine  for  cleansing  shredded 
rags  preparatory  to  pulping.  1501  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
i.  v.  908  Blush  not  (my  book)..  To  bear  about  upon  thy 
*paper-Tables[F./a/«/,r  jwr/0«  blancpapier\  Flies,  Butter- 
flies, Gnats,  Bees,  and  all  the  rabbles  Of  other  Insects. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  940  Processes  ..  in  China  to  make 
paper  with  the  inner  bark  of  their  *paper-tree..or  Chinese 
mulberry.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Indian i  Paper-tree,  Daphne 
cannabina.  and  Edgeworthia  Gardneri.  Ibid.,  Paper-tree, 
of  Siam,  Trophis  aspera.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Paper -weight  i  a  fancy  ornament  for  keeping  loose  letters 
or  papers  on  a  table  or  desk  from  blowing  about.  1893 
Q.  [CoucH]  Delectable  Duchy  283  He  spread  the  plan  on 
the  table,  with  a  paper-weight  on  each  corner.  1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vn  Chassis^  a  *paper  window.  1683 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.^  Printing  361  The  Journey-men  . . 
make  every  Year  new  Paper  Windows,  whether  the  old  will 
serve  again  or  no.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Feb.  2/2  We  were 
shown  to  a  clean  *paper-windowed  room.  1587  HARRISON 
England  n.  xv.  (1877)  I.  268  Manygoodlie  houses,  .yet  they 
are  rather  curious  to  the  eie  like  *paper  worke,  than  sub- 
stantiall  for  continuance.  1599  Broitghton's  Lett.  ix.  32 
Euery  later  paperwork  of  yours  is  but  a  Tautology  of  the 
former.  1898  F.  HARRISON  m  igth  Cent.  Nov.  802  Books 


part  of  the  audience  undertakes  paper  work.  1841  DOUGLAS 
in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  9.  246  They  reached  Mill- 
Bank  *  paper-works.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Mar.  2/1  The 
great  paper  works  at  Bermondsey,  founded  in  1803.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  316  Prynne  . .  was  one  of  the  greatest 
*paper  worms  that  ever  crept  into  a  closet  or  library. 
Paper  (p^-paj),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.    To  write  or  set  down  on  paper ;   to 
write  about,  describe  in  writing.     Also  absol.  or 
intr.  (quot.  1606).     Now  rare. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  116  Foorthwith  then  ech  ones 
name  is  papered.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  To  Rdr. 
(1612)  337  Set  is  the  soueraigne  Sonne  did  shine  when 
paperd  laste  our  penne.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
II.  341  How  farther  to  deale  with  them  I  will  not  paper  with 
my  sence  therein.  1865  F.  T.  BUCKLAND  Curios.  Nat.  Hist. 
Ser.  in.  (1882)  31  A  lady  . .  asked  him  if  he  was  Robinson 
Crusoe  that  Mr.  Buckland  had  papered.  1886  STEVENSON 
Kidnapped  185  I'll  have  to  paper  your  friend  from  the 
lowlands. 

2.  To  enclose  in,  put  up  in,  or  cover  with  paper; 
to  stick  (pins,  etc.)  in  a  sheet  or  card  of  paper. 

1599  [see  PAPERED].  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Ex.,  Print.  XXL 
Fa  The  Boy  Papers  up  each  sort  in  a  Cartridge  by  it  self. 
17x8  MRS.  EALES  Receipt  6  Put  'em  in  Pots  or  Glasses,  paper 
'em  close.  1832  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  xix.  (ed.  3)  183  A 
woman  gains  about  is.  6d.  per  day  by  papering  [pins]. 
1871  yd  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Irel.  33  The  following,  being  un- 
suitable for  the  cartons,  have  been  papered  and  indorsed. 

3.  To  stick  paper  upon  (a  wall,  etc.);  to  furnish 
or  decorate  (a  room)  with  paper-hangings.  (In  quot. 
1774  the  thing  stuck  on  is  the  subject  of  the  vb.) 

1774  Westm.  Mag.  II.  95  Bills  plaister  posts,  songs  paper 
ev'ry  wall.  1775  ASH,  Paptrt  to  adorn  with  paper,  to 
furnish  with  paper  hangings.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Do>n. 
Antusem.  170  Walls  . .  may  be  papered  immediately.  1884 
G.  ALLEN  Philistia  I.  164  I've  had  my  room  papered  again 
since  you  saw  it  last. 

b.  To  line  with  paper. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Ejcerc.,  Printing  xxii.  F  i  Of  Papering 
and  Laying  the  Case.  Ibid.,  The  other  sides  of  the  Box,  he 
Papers  so  smooth  and  tight, 

c.  Bookbinding.    To  paste  the  end-papers  and 
fly-leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  (a  volume) 
before  putting  on  the  cover, 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  423  The  books  . .  having  been  . . 
'  folded,  collated,  placed  and  sewn ',  and  afterwards '  papered '. 

d.  To  paper  out*,  to  exclude  by  papering. 

1855  MRS.  H.  A.  ROPES  Six  Months  Kansas(i^>^  87  We 
must  paper  out  the  cold  wind. 

4.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  paper. 


PAPER-BOOK. 

1883  JV.  y.  Even.  Post  13  May,  The  paper-manufactures 
are  able  to  paper  the  country  for  a  year  in . .  less  than  a  year. 
1890  Sat.  Rev.  10  May  583/1  Two  stately  volumes,  very 
handsomely  printed,  papered,  and  otherwise  got  up. 

b.  slang.  To  fill  (a  theatre,  etc.)  by  means  of 
free  passes :  see  PAPER  sb.  4  a. 

1879  WKHSTLU  Suppl.  s.  v.,  The  house  is  well  papered  to- 
night. 1885  Punch  31  Jan.  53/2  When  on  the  first  night  of 
a  new  piece  the  house  is  badly  '  papered ',  the  effect  is  likely 
to  be  fitul.  1807  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Four  Gen.  Lit.  Fani.  I. 
ill.  L  229  The  modern  practice  of  papering  the  theatres  was 
comparatively  unknown. 

6.  To  treat  in  any  way  with  paper,  e.g.  to  smooth 
with  sand-paper. 

1875  Carpentry  <y  Join.  144  This  will  scrape  down  the 
surface  of  the  wood  until  it  is  ready  for  'papering',  i.e. 
being  further  smoothed  by  glass  or  sand  paper. 

t  Pa-per-book.    tils.    [f.  PAPER  sb.  +  BOOK.] 

1.  A  book  of  blank  paper  to  write  in. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.  s.v.  Codex,  Cartaaus  codex,  a  paper 
bopke.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholent.  I.  (Arb.)  26  After  this,  the 
childe  must  take  a  paper  booke,  and  sitting  . .  by  him  self, 
let  him  translate  into  Englishe  his  former  lesson.  1642 
HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.}  23  In  reading  bee  must  couch  in 
a  faire  Alphabetique  paper-book  the  notablest  occurences. 
1747  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  I.  xc.  266  To  take  memo- 
randums of  such  things  in  a  paper  book.  1751  EARL  ORRERY 
Remarks  Swift  (1752)  129  On  his  birth-day..!  sent  him  a 
paper-book,  finely  bound. 

2.  Law.  A  copy  of  the  demurrer  book  which 
contains  the  pleadings  on  both  sides  in  an  action, 
when  the  issue  is  one  of  law,  not  of  fact. 

1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxi.  317  Copies  thereof, 
called  paper-books,  are  delivered  to  the  judges  to  peruse. 
1796  Mod.  Gulliver  152  Pleas  and  paper  books  conclude  this 
term.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  472  He  had  com- 
pared the  case  of  Smith  v.  Parker  in  the  report,  with  the 
paper-book,  which  was  delivered  to  one  of  the  Judges  who 
then  sat  upon  the  bench.  1871  Wharton's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5), 
Paper  book,  the  issues  in  law,  etc.,  upon  special  pleadings, 
formerly  made  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  papers . .  an  officer  for 
that  purpose,  but  now  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney  or  agent. 

Papered  (p^-paid),  ///.  a.  [f.  PAPER  v.  + 
-ED  1.]  Covered,  lined,  decorated,  etc.,  with  paper. 

1599  T.  M[OUPET]  Silkwormes  56  Their  papred  boord 
whereon  they  take  repast.  1785  PEACOCK  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXV.  368  Slip  the  papered  board . .  into  the  recess.  1810 
CRABBE  Borough  xviiL  307  There  mark  the  fractured  door 
and  paper  d  pane.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
127  The  ordinary  plastered  and  papered  walls. 

Paperer  (p^-paraj).  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -EU  !.]  One 
who  papers  (see  the  verb) ;  spec,  one  who  papers 
a  room,  a  paper-hanger;  one  who  fixes  pins  in 
paper,  as  the  final  process  in  their  manufacture. 

1844  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  292  The  painter,  preparatory 
to  the  paperer, . .  has  kept  me  expecting  him  till  now.  1875 
Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  580  The  pins  are  then  taken  to  the 
paperers,  who  are  each  seated  in  front  of  a  bench. 

Pa'perful.  [-FUL  2.]  As  much  as  fills  a  paper. 
(  1713  DE  FOE  Col.  7*0^^(1840)  45  There  was  a  great  deal  in 
it  [a  bag  of  money],  and  among  it  a  paper-full  by  itself. 

Pa'per-ha:nger.  A  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  cover  or  decorate  the  walls  of  rooms,  etc.,  with 
paper-hangings. 

1809-1*  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Vivian  xii,  The  vulgar  present, 
full  of  upholsterers  and  paper-hangers, . .  pressed  upon  his 
attention  with  importunate  claims.  1901  /.  Black's  Carp. 
ft  Build.,  Home  Handier.  42  It  b  more  general  to  pass  the 
paperhanger's  brush  down  it  first  and  follow  this  by  apply- 
ing a  paperhanger's  roller. 

Pa  per-ha:nging. 

1.  pi.   Paper,  usually  printed  in  ornamental  de- 
signs, used  for  covering  and  adorning  the  walls  of 
a  room,  etc.  (so  called  as  taking  the  place  of 
the  cloth   hangings  formerly  used)  ;    wall-paper. 
Rarely  in  sing.  A  piece  or  length  of  wall-paper. 

1693  Land.  Cast.  No.  2899/4  At  the  Warehouse  for  New- 
fashion 'd  Hangings, . .  are  made  and  sold  strong  Paper- 
Hangings, . .  at  Three-Pence  . .  per  Yard.  1759  SYMMER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LI.  365,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it . .  sticking 
against  the  paper-hangings  of  my  room.  1867  SMILES 
Huguentits  Eng.  vi.  (1880)  101  The  art  of  printing  paper- 
hangings  was  introduced  by  some  artizans  from  Rouen. 

2.  The  decorating  of  a  room  with  wall-paper. 
.'!/,></.  An  expert  in  paper-hanging. 

Paperie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  POPERY. 

Paperiness  (p^'-parines).  [f.  PAPEBY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  Papery  quality. 

1890  .-I  tkctixttm  26  Apr.  537/3  When  he  has  rid  his  surfaces 
of  a  certain  dryness  and  '  paperiness '. 

Papering  (pvi-parin),  vbl.sb.  [-INQ1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PAPER  ;  covering  or  decoration 
with  paper,  b.  concr.  Paper  with  which  the  walls 
of  a  room  are  covered,  paper-hangings. 

1815  Greenhouse  Cotnp.  I.  248  The  most  suitable  colours . . 
for  the  temporary  painting,  chalking,  or  papering.  1843 
MRS.  CARLYUE  Lett.  1. 203  Your  modest  allowance  for  paint- 
ing and  papering.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  365/1  This 
room  remains  in  its  original  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
papering. 

Pa'per-knife.  A  knife  of  ivory,  bone,  wood, 
or  other  substance,  used  to  cut  paper  along  a  fold, 
esp.  to  cut  open  the  leaves  of  an  uncut  book. 

1806-7  J-  RKHFSFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  VIII.  iii, 
Being  reduced  to  make  a  paper-knife  of  your  finger.  1848 
THACKERAY  Lelt.  28  July,  A  paper-knife  with  a  Mother  of 
pearl  blade.  1889  BESANT  Bell  St.  Paul's  II.  137  Standing 
thoughtfully  at  a  table,  playing  with  a  paper-knife. 

Hence  Pa.-per-knlfez'.,  to  cut  with  a  paper-knife. 

1898  Academy  17  Sept.  267/2  A  fresh  batch  of  publications 
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..has  reached  us.  The  first  to  be  paper-knifed  was  The 
Meaning  oj  Education, 

Pa  per-mi:ll.    A  mill  in  which  paper  is  made. 

1498  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  Vll  25  May  (in  Bentley 
Excerpta  (1831)  117),  For  a  rewarde  yeven  at  the  paper 
mylne,  16;.  8</.  1545  KLYOT,  Chartaria  offieinm,  paper 
mylles.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  41.  ai6$8  CLEVE- 
LAND Pet.  Poem  64  Where  Scholars  Teeth  ore  their  own 
Paper-mills.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Qunedo's  Com.  Wks. 
(1709)  227  As  the  Rag-women  do  for  toe  Paper-Mills.  18*5 
J.  NICHOLSON  OPerat.  Mechanic  370  A  very  large  and 
capital  paper-mill,  at  Maid.slone,  in  Kent,  which  U  the 
principal  seat  of  the  paper  trade  in  England.  1875  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  III.  482  Paper-mills,  moved  by  water-power, 
were  in  operation  in  Tuscany  at  the  commencement  of  the 
X4th  century. 

Hence  Pauper-miller,  a  man  who  works  in  a 
paper-mill. 

1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  vi,  No  jealous  paper-miller. 

Pa-per  mo:ney.  [PAPER  j*.  1,3.]  Negotiable 
documents  used  instead  of  money,  esp.  bank-notes, 
passing  unquestioned  from  hand  to  hand ;  more 
strictly,  a  paper  currency,  which  by  the  law  of  the 
country  represents  money  and  is  a  legal  tender. 

[Cf.  (1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  117  He  [the  Crete 
Caan]  makez  na  monee  but  owber  of  lether  or  of  papire.] 

1691  C.  MATHER  Consid.  Bills  Credit  in  A.  M.  Davis 
Tracts  (1902)  13, 1  therefore  cannot  a  little  wonder  at  the 
great  indiscretion  of  our  Countrymen  who  Refuse  to  accept 
that,  which  they  call  Paper-Mony,  as  pay  of  equal  value 
with  the  best  Spanish  Silver,  a  1697  [?POLLEXFEN]  Disc. 
Trade  A  5  We  have  improved  Paper  Credit,  and  turn'd  it 
into  Paper-Money,  by  giving  Notes  and  Bills  the  privilege 
of  a  new  Specie  of  Coin,  and  using  them  for  making  of  most 

treat  payments.  Ibid.  A.  4  For  promoting  the  sending  of 
ilver  Money  abroad,  and  using  Paper  Money  at  home. 
1736  BERKELEY  Querist  §  210  Wbether  the  abuse  of 
banks  and  paper-money  is  a  just  objection  against  the 
use  thereof?  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  IL  ii.  (1869) 
I.  291  There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money; 
but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are  the 
species  which  is  best  known.  sSax  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  I.  35  The  desolating  and  damnable  system  of  paper- 
money.  1880  BON.  PRICE  in  Frasers  Mas.  May  669  What 
is  real  paper  money  ?  The  answer  is,  banknotes.  They  are 
written  promises  by  a  bank  or  Government  to  pay  a  certain 
quantity  of  coin  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 

attrib.  1740  W.  DOUGLAS  Disc.  Curr.  Brit.  Plant.  Amer. 
19  We  see.. in  our  Paper  Money  Colonies,  the  Currencies 
have  incredibly  depreciated  from  Sterling.  18*3  in  Cobbett 
Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  268  To  put  an  end  to  the  gains  of  the 
paper-money  people.  i8jS  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales 
(«f.  3)  II.  93  [Each]  has  charged  about  the  same  paper- 
money  price  for  his  articles. 

Papern  (p^i-pajn),  a.  Now  dial.  [f.  PAPER 
sb.  +  -EN  *.]  Of  paper. 

1616  J.  LANE  Cant.  Sqr.'s  T.  v.  442  With  deedles  wo»des 
.  .papern  shott.  Ibid.  vii.  542  But  kinge  Cambuscan  npold 
spend  manie  shott  on  papern-gunners  barrelles  (waxinge 
hott).  [Now  common  in  s.  w.  dial.  Hampsh.  toCornw.,e.g. 
'  papern  shoes ', '  a  paperen  bag  ' :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Die  t.  J 

t  Paper-office.  Obs.  An  office  or  place  where 
documents  were  kept :  cf.  PAPER  sb.  7.  a.  The 
older  name  for  the  STATE  PAPER  Office  •  spec,  the 
place  near  Whitehall  where  the  state  papers  used 
to  be  kept.  b.  A  place  attached  to  the  King's 
(Queen's)  Bench  where  legal  documents  were  kept. 

1637  WOTTON  Will,  Item  I  leave  his  said  Majesty  all  the 
Papers. .that  perchance  his  Majesty  will  think  fit  to  be  ore- 
served  in  his  Paper-Office.  1670  EVELYN  Diary  2r  Oct., 
Mr.  Jos.  Williamson,  Master  of  the  Paper  Office.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.,  All ..  Letters  of  Intelligence, 
and  many  other  Publick  Papers  communicated  to  the  King's 
Council,  or  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  are  afterwards 
transmitted  to  the  Paper-Office,  wherein  they  are  all  disposed 
in  a  place  of  good  Security  and  Convenience  within  the 
King's  Royal  Palace.  1707  Chamberlayne's  St.  Eng.  til. 
692  The  Custos  Brevium,  Nisi  Prius,  and  the  Paper  Offices, 
are  in  the  Queen 's-Bench  Office  in  the  Temple.  1707  in 
Hearne  Collect,  o  Aug.  (O.H.S.)  II.  32  The  Keeper  of  y 
Paper-Office  at  Whitehall.  ?I78»  in  3oM  Rep,  Dep.  Kpr. 
App.  270  Paper  Office,  Application  for  the  old  office  adjoin- 
ing to  Whitehall  Chapel. 

Pa'per-stai:ner.    [STAINER,  f.  STAIN  z».] 

1.  One  who  stains  or  colours  paper.     Humorously 
used  for  an  author,  esp.  an  inferior  author. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  4*  Le' 
anie  man  but  tinde  mee  meate  and  drinke  . .  while  I  am 
playing  the  paper  stainer.  1771  Gentl.  Mag.  XLI.  201  The 
whole  tribe  of  Paper-stainers,  from  the  sleek  Divine,  to  the 
more  active  Devil  at  the  Printing  Office.  1887  Pall  Mall 
G.  10  Sept.  3/1  The.  .author,  .lacks  something  of  the  true 
poet,  but  rises  far  above  the  mere  purposeless  paper-stainer. 

2.  A  maker  of  paper-hangings. 

1756  MOUNSEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  19  Mr.  Butler,  a  paper-    | 
stainer,  trying  to  make  some  discoveries  for  the  better  fixing    I 
of  colours.    1819  P.  O.  Land.  Direct.  353  Vincent  &  Co.,    ' 
Paper-stainers.     1901  Westm.  Go*.  3  Oct.  4/3  The  wife  of 
a  paper-stainer. 

Papery  ^-pari),  a.  [f.  PAPER  sb.  +  -Y.]  Of 
the  consistence  of  paper ;  resembling  paper ;  thin 
or  flimsy  in  texture. 

1617  MAY  Lucan  iv.  (1631)  5  So  the  .(Egyptians  saile  with 
woven  boates  Of  papery  rushes.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper., 
Oberott's  Feast,  The  homes  of  paperie  butterflies.  1853 
SEEMAN  in  Pharmac.  Jrnl.  XIII.  385  Texture  from  coria- 
ceous to  papery.  1900  Daily  News  12  May  6/5  China  silks  • 
..look  meagre  and  papery  except  when  they  arc  of  the  best,  j 

[Papescent,  error  for  PAPPESCENT  in  J.  and 
subseq.  Diets.] 

Fapess  (p«'-pes).  [ad.  F.  papesse  (1567  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  papessa  'a  shee-pope,  a  pope- 


PAPIER-MACHri. 

lone'  (Florio),  me&.i.papiisa,l.papa:  KC-ESS1.] 
A  female  pope ;  —  Poi'Ess. 

Historically  used  of  the  alleged  Pope  Joan  853-55. 

1610  Bp.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  n.  ix.  196  wu  the 
Historic  of  that  their  monstrous  Papesse  of  our  making  T 
1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  x.  5  10.  294  n*>le,  Onuphnu* 
annotations  upon  this  Fapess  (or  Popess).  1866  BARING- 
GOULD  Cur.  Myths  Mid.  Ages,  Antichr.  Q  Pope  Joan  170 
She  is  commonly  called  the  Papess  Joan. 

HPapeterie  (papetrr).  [F.,  -  paper-manu- 
facture, paper-trade,  stationery-case,  f.  papetitr 
paper-maker,  paper-merchant,  in  med.L.  fiafclerius 
( 14 1 4  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  irreg.  deriv.  of  papier  paper.] 
A  case  or  box,  usually  ornamental,  for  paper  and 
other  writing  materials ;  a  stationery-case. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1880  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  31.  13 
A  combination  of  desk,  papeterie,  and  dispatch-box. 

t  Pa-pey.  Obs.  Also  pappey.  [app.  a  deriv. 
of  L.  papa  pope.]  A  fraternity  of  priests  in 
Aldgate  ward,  London,  or  their  residence. 

1598  STOW  Surv.  zio  Then  come  you  to  the  Pappey,  a 
proper  house,  wherein  sometime  was  kept  a  Fratermtie,  or 
brotherhood  of  S.  Charitie,  and  S.  lohn  Euangelist,  called 
the  Papey,  for  poore  impotent  Priestes,  (for  in  some  language 
Priestes  are  called  Papes)  founded  in  the  yeare  1430.  1790 
PENNANT  London  (1813)  607. 

Papey,  obs.  form  of  PAPAW. 

t  Pa'p-hawk.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PAP  ib.1  + 
HAWK.J  A  child  at  the  breast,  a  suckling. 

cugo  Coo.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  170  Popetys  and  pap- 
hawkes  I  [Herod]  xal  puttyn  in  pcyne  With  my  spere  prevyn, 
pychyn,  and  to-pende. 

Faphian  (p^'fian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  Paphi us 
adj.  (t.  Paphos)  +  -AN.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Paphos,  a  city  of  Cyprus 
sacred  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus  (the  Paphian  God- 
dess, Paphian  Queen). 

ci6i4  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  If  JEntas  n.  753  The  Paphyen 
Queen  such  brood  did  never  beare.  1879  f  ARRAR  St.  Paul 
(1883)  403  The  orgies  of  the  Paphian  goddess. 

2.  trans/.  Pertaining  to  love  j  esp.  pertaining  to, 
or  devoted  to,  unlawful  sexual  indulgence;  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  prostitutes. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  Hence  Paphian  fire  or  shot 
[is  taken]  for  the  fire  or  Arrows  of  Love.  174^  YOUNG  Nifht 
Thoughts  VIIL  994.  i8ia  BYRON  Ch,  Har.  I.  vii,  Now  Paphian 
girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile.  1879  E.  WALKORD 
Londoniana,  I.  27  The  Paphian  sisterhood. 

B.  sb.     1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Paphos. 

2.  A  devotee  of  the  Paphian  Venus ;  a  prostitute. 

1811  BYRON  Hints  fr.  Horace  690  In  turns  she'll  seem  a 
Paphian  or  a  prude.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM  if.  S.  Wales 
(ed.  3)  II.  270  A  miraculously  converted  Paphian. 

Pap-holy :  see  POPEHOLY. 

Paphood  (pse-phud).  nonce-tad,  [f.  PAP  so?  + 
-HOOD.]  Infancy. 

1837  Fraser^s  Mag.  XV.  576  Betrothed  to  thee  as  thy 
1  little  wife '  since  the  days  of  paphood. 

Papiay,  obs.  form  of  POPINJAY. 

t  Papi'colist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  papa  pope  + 
-cola  worshipper  +  -1ST.]  A  '  worshipper  of  the 
pope',  a  papist.  So  Fapi  colar  a. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  t  Peter  L  17  The  word  Trinity,  say 
our  papicolists,  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures.  1644  Speculum 
Impietatis  r9  The  Romish  Papicolists  are  in  arms,  c  1810 
COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  364  As  a  German  would 
have  expressed  himself,  . .  '  a-not-of-the-Roman-Cathohc- 
Papicolar-polemics-unmerited,  sneer'. 

II  Papier  mache  (pa-py<  ma-p).  Also  with 
hyphen,  and  with  simple  a  in  mache!,  which  is  also 
found  variously  misspelt,  [a.  F.  papier  paper, 
m&cht chewed,  pa.  pple.  of  mocker:— L.  maslicare 
to  chew.  (See  below.)] 

A  substance  consisting  of  paper-pulp  or  paper 
reduced  to  a  pulp  (often  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances), and  shaped  by  moulding ;  used  for  boxes, 
jars,  trays,  various  fancy  articles,  etc. ;  finer  kinds 
consist  of  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together. 

1753  MRS.  DELAHY  Life  *  Corr.  (i860  HI.  26*  The 
ceiling  ornamenting  ^Itifapur-machfe.  »7j8  [R.  DOSSIE] 
Handmaid  to  Arts  m.  iv.  <  i.  4°7  Paper. .is  rarely  made 
the  subject  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted  into  papier 
mache.  1759  Compl.  Lett.  Writer  (ed.  6)  229  A  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  carved  and  gilt  chariot  of  papier  masht. 


papier  mache'.    1879  G.  PRBSCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  305  Thin 
sheets  of  papier-mache^ 

b.  attrib  (usually  =  made  of  papier  mache). 

1753  MRS.  DELANY  Life  4  Corr.  11861)  III.  260  A  papier, 
machie  ceiling.  1777  S«  A.  I.  ELTOM  in  Btrrkts  Crrr. 
(1844)  II.  137  A  pap'er.mAchi  snuff-box.  1899  Daily  News 
26  June  8/4  The  foundry  room,  wherein  the  papier  mic 
moulds,  or  matrices,  receive  the  boiling  lead  and  turn  out 
complete  castings  of  pages  of  type. 

[Note.  Although  composed  of  French  words,  the  name 
papier  machf  appears  not  to  be  of  French  origin  ;  it  is  not  r 
cognized  in  the  French  Dictionaries  of  ihe  Acadcmie,  Ljttrt, 


or   Hatz.-Darm.  (except  in  ihe  sense  of  'thewed       . 
papier  taouillf,  and  figurative  us«s  of  inn :  see  Litlr 
term  is  not  in  the  Description  des  Arts  it  Metiers.. f 
[Academie  des  Sciences  of  1761;  the  Journal  dt  fAfn- 
c,,lZZ,d,.  Commerce,  etc    of  S,pl.  .  778,  c,t«  u  from  an 
English  source,  translating  f.om  .he  H~*"?*''*2'£ 
,758  (see  above);  so  later  F«™*  «'l»>   ^. 
meant  as  French  for    mashed  paper  . 
for  making  this  substance  in  Boyle  s  t/j 


Cf.  .he  • 
ses  « 


PAPILIONACEOUS. 

'  First  soak  a  convenient  quantity  of  whitish  paper  . .  then 
mash  it  in  hot  water ',  etc.] 

Papilionaceous  (papMufiwi-Jas),  a.  Also  7 
papill-.  [f.  mod.L.  papilionaceus  (of  insects),  in 
f.fapilionacd  (Reaumur  1734);  papilionacese  (of 
plants),  Ray  1682 ;  f.  L.  papilion-em  butterfly :  see 
-ACEODS.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  butterfly  or  butterflies ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  butterfly ;    belonging  to  the 
butterfly  tribe.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  2.  126  Papilionaceous 
Fly.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  xiii.  235  A  good  though 
very  brief  Description  of  the  Papilionaceous  Fly.  1771 
Gentl.  Mag.  XLI.  401  He  takes  pleasure  to  impale  for  days 
and  weeks  the  papilionaceous  race  with  corking  pins.  1837 
T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xviii,  Psyche.. the  lovely  lively  lady 
with  the  papilionaceous  wings. 

b.  fig.  Having  the  character  of  which  a  butterfly 
is  taken  as  a  type  :  cf.  BUTTERFLY  2. 

1832  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Boswelfs  Johnson  (1857)  III.  91 
A  bright  papilionaceous  creature.  1873  Miss  BRADDON 
Hostages  to  Fortune  I.  i.  37  The  women  he  has  admired 
hitherto  belong  to  the  papilionaceous  tribe. 

2.  Bot.  Applied,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
a  butterfly,  to  that  form  of  flower  found  in  most 
leguminous   plants,   having   an   irregular   corolla 
consisting  of  a  large  upper   petal   (the  vexillttm 
or  standard),  two  lateral  petals  (the  alse  or  wings), 
and  two  narrow  lower  petals  between  these  (forming 
the  carina  or  keel).     Also  said  of  the  plant. 

1668  WILKINS  R eal  Char.  II.  iv.  §  5.  96  Herbs..  Papillion- 
aceous  ;  the  flower  having  some  resemblance  to  a  Butterfly, 
as  the  blooms  of  Pease  or  Beans,  &c.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVI  I. 
766  Many  papilionaceous  and  winged  Plants.  1797  HOL- 
CROFT  Stolberg's  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxviii.  191,  I  saw  the., 
tree  of  Judas,  covered  with  its. .red  papilionaceous  flower. 
1876  DARWIN  Cross-fertil .  \.  §  Papilionaceous  flowers.. offer 
innumerable  curious  adaptations  for  Cross-fertilisation. 

Fapilionine  (papi-li<$hain),  a.  Entom.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Papiliomn-te,  (fern,  pi.),  f.  papilio  butter- 
fly, in  mod.  Zool.  the  name  of  the  typical  genus.] 
Belonging  to  the  subfamily  Papilioninte  or  swallow- 
tail butterflies. 

fPapHious,  a.    Obs.    rare-1,      [irreg.  f.  L. 
papilio  butterfly  +  -ous.]     Allied  to  the  butterfly. 
1733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  I.  x.  §  4  (1734)  98  Silk-worms, 
and  the  other  Insects  of  the  papilious  Kind. 

II  Papilla   (paprla).     PI.   -SB.      [L.,  =  nipple, 
dim.  of  PAPULA  swelling,  pimple.] 
1.  Zool.  and  Anat.    a.  The  nipple  of  the  breast ; 
the  mamilla.  (rare  in  Eng.  use.) 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xxxiv.  (BodL  MS.),  pe 
tette  be  heed  of  be  pappe  .  .hatte  papilla  in  latyne.]  1693  tr. 
Blancarfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Papilla,  a  red  Excrescency 
in  the  middle  of  the  Breast.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
The  lacteal  tubes,  coming  from  the  several  parts  of  the 
breasts,  terminate  in  the  Papilla. 

b.  Any  minute  nipple-like  protuberance,  usually 
soft  and  fleshy,  in  a  part  or  organ  of  the  body  : 

e.  g.  those  on  the  skin,  specially  abundant  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  elsewhere,  and  constituting  the  apparatus  for 


(gustatory  papillae) ;  those  at  the  tips  of  the  Malpighian 
pyramids  in  the  kidney  (renal papillae) ;  those  in  the  embryo 
which  ultimately  produce  the  teeth  (dental  papilte) ;  and 
those  in  various  parts  of  insects  and  other  invertebrates, 
esp.  two  malodorous  organs  which  can  be  protruded  from 
the  abdomen  in  certain  beetles.  Lachrymal  papilla :  a  slight 
protuberance  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  traversed  by  the 
lachrymal  duct.  Optic  papilla  :  see  OPTIC  A.  2. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  vi.  144  Mr.  Cowper  hath . . 
given  us  very  elegant  Cuts  both  of  the  skin,  and  the  Papillae. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  i.  43  The  nervous  Papillae 
which  are  the  immediate  Organ  in  the  Senses  of  Feeling, 
Taste,  and  Smell.  1844  CARPENTER  Princ.  Hum.  Phys. 
§316  The  papillae, .  .are  little  elevations  of  the  surface  of 


fold  or  groove  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  1881 
MIVART  Cot  23  Each  hair  grows  from  a  single  dermal 
papilla  only,  of  which  it  is  the  greatly  prolonged  epidermal 
covering.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Lift  551  [In 
Holothunozdea]  The  tube  feet  are  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely retractile,  and  furnished  with  a  terminal  disc  or 
they  are  conical  papillae  without  discs. 
c.  Path.  A  small  papule  or  pimple. 
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2.  Bot.  A  small  fleshy  projection  upon  any  part 
of  a  plant. 

1848  CRAIG,  Papillae,  .in  Botany,  the  minute  puncta  upon 
the  surface  of  a  leaf ;  the  vesicles  on  leaves  of  twigs  [etc.]. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  37  Pepperwort .  .papillx  scale- 
like  when  dry.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  155  In 
the  earliest  stage  of  its  development  the  leaf  is  a  mere  papilla 
consisting  of  nascent  cortex.,  and  nascent  epidermis. 

Papular  (parpilai,  papi'lai),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
papillar-is :  see  next.]  •=  next 

1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard's  Anat.  143  Small  papillar  emi- 
nences, which  are  much  more  distinct  upon  the  denuded 
dermis,  than  when  seen  through  the  epidermis.  1861  HULME 
tr.  Moquin-Tandon  n.  vi.  vi.  306  A  case  of  papillar  and 
vesicular  inflammation. 

Papillary  (pae-pilari,  papi-lari),  a.  [f.  L. 
papilla  (see  above)  +  -ART  ;  cf.  ¥ .  papillaire  (1690 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Of  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
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papilla;  containing,  furnished  with,  or  consisting 
of  papillsE ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting  papillse. 

Papillary  body :  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin.  Papillary 
muscles  :  bundles  of  muscular  fibre  springing  from  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  attached  to  the  chordae 
tendinese. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  492  Concerning  the  Tongue,  the 
same  Author  [Malpighi]  has  discovered  in  it  many  little 
Eminences,  which  he  calls  Papillary.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.- 
Theol.  iv.  v.  (1727)  140  note,  The  outward  Cover  of  the 
Tongue,  .under  which  lie  papillary  Parts.  1886  FAGGE  & 
PYE-SMITH  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  II.  613  The  papillary  layer  of 
the  cutis.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  847  Irregular  con- 
traction of  the  papillary  muscles. 
b.  Bot.  Of  the  nature  of  a  PAPILLA  (sense  2). 

1874  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowers  iii.  54  The  papillary  edge  of 
the  summit  of  the  pistil  is  the  stigma. 

Papillate  (px-piU't,  papi-Iit),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
papiUat-us,  i. papilla:  see  -ATE2  2.] 

1.  Furnished  or  covered  with  papillse. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^  Papillatus.  .papillate.  1874  E. 
COUES  Birds  N.  IV.  620  Two  short,  obtuse  cornua,  which 
are  thickly  papillate.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes 
96  Hymenium  same  colour,  papillate,  granular. 

2.  Formed  into  a  papilla,  papillary. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Papillated  (pae-pileited),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  !.]  =  PAPILLATE  a. 

1818  STARK  £lem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  69  Branchiae  projecting, 
in  the  form  of  scaly  plates,  papillated,  or  like  cirrL  1834 
M_CMURTRIE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  141  The  neck  invested 
with  a  plumeless  and  papillated  skin.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  II.  1058  A  papillated,  or  a  simple  mouth. 

Papille-etomy.  Surg.  [f.  PAPILLA  +  Gr.  IHTOM 
excision.]  The  excision  of  papillse. 

woo  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Feb.  248  Renal  Papillectomy. 

Papilliferous  (psepili-feres),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
papillifer,  in  F.  papillifere  (Littre1),  f.  papilla  +  -fer 
bearing  +  -ous.]  Bearing  papillae. 

i8i6KiRBY&  Sr.Entomol.  IV.  351  Cauda..5.  Papilliferous 
(Papilliferd).  When  at  the  last  segment  but  one  the  tail 
exerts  two  soft  fleshy  organs,  which  secrete  a  milky  fluid 
and  yield  a  powerful  scent.  Ex.  Staphylinus.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  844/2  Papillose,  Papilliferous,  covered  with  minute 
soft  tubercles  or  excrescences.  1000  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
2olan.  137  The  perforation  of  papilfiferous  cysts. 

Fapilliform  (papi-lif^im),  a.  (erron.  papilla- 
form.)  [f.  mod.L.  papilliform-is,  f.  as  prec.  -H 
-FOBM.]  Of  the  form  of  a  papilla  ;  nipple-shaped. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  396  Anus  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  a  papilliform  filament  near  it.  1861  HULME 
tr.  Moquin-Tandon  n.  in.  iv.  143  The  Leech  then  draws  a 
small  papiliform  piece  of  the  skin  into  its  mouth.  1878  BELL 
GegenbauSs  Comp.  Anat.  139  A  thicker  cuticular  layer  is 
formed  on  papilliform  processes. 

II  Fapillltis  (psepibi'tis).  Path.  [mod.L. :  see 
-ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  optic  papilla. 

1892  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.  Papilla,  congestion,  All  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  Optic  disc  are  now  usually  designated 
Papillitis.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  657  Attended 
with  headache  and  a  slight  degree  of  papillitis. 

II  Fapilloma  (psepil<?°Tna).  Path.  PI.  -ata. 
[f.  PAPILLA  +  Gr.  ending  -U/M,  -oma  —  formation ; 
cf.  CONDYLOMA.]  A  tumour  of  the  skin  or  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  consisting  of  an  overgrown 
papilla  or  group  of  papillae,  usually  covered  with 
a  layer  of  thickened  epidermis  or  epithelium ;  e.g. 
a  wart,  corn,  condyloma,  etc. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  45  A  papilloma  is  com- 
posed of  papillae,  often  very  large  and  irregular  in  shape. 
1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  151  The  Papiflo- 
mata  are  new  formations  resembling  in  structure  ordinary 
papilla:,  and  like  these  they  grow  from  cutaneous,  mucous, 
or  serous  surfaces. 

Comb.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1122  Papilloma-like 
growths  in  cysts.  Ibid.  IV.  837  A  papilloma-like  mass. 

Hence  ||  Fapillomato'sis,  the  formation  of  a 
papilloma;  Papilio  matous  a.,  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  papilloma. 

1872  PEASLEE  Oyar.  Tumors  20  The  benign  papillo- 
matous  or  dendritic  form  of  tumor.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  IV.  683  A  small  papillomatous  growth.  1809  J. 
HUTCHINSON  Arch.  Surg.  X.  No.  38.  182  Family  proclivity 
to  cancer  and  to  papillomatosis  go  together. 

Papillose  (pae:pilou-s),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  papil- 
los-us,  f.  papilla :  see  -OSE  1.]  Full  of  or  beset 
with  papillse  or  nipple-like  projections. 

1752  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  425  The  Anas,  with  a  naked 
papillose  face.  The  Muscovy  Duck.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Papillose  Leaf,  one  whose  surface  is 
covered  with  little  roundish  protuberances,  or  vesicles. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  532/1  The  tongue.. becomes 
soft  and  papillose.  1877-84  F.  E.  HULME  Wild  PL  p.  xvi, 
Burdock. — Anthers  exserted  :  filaments  papillose. 

Hence  Papillo'sity,  papillose  condition. 

1881  WEST  in  Jrnl.  Bot.  X.  No.  220.  115  The  papillosity 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  nerve  alone  thoroughly 
distinguishes  it. 

Papillose-,  used  as  combining  adverbial  form 
of  mod.L.  papillosus  PAPILLOSE,  as  in  Papillo-so- 
a-sperate  a.,  rough  with  closely  set  papillse. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  491  Surface  of  the  coralla  papilloso- 
asperate. 

Fapillote  (pse-pil<»t,  -?t).  Also  8  papillot, 
papilliot(e,  8-9  papiUotte,  9  papilotte.  [a.  F. 
papillate  (Mme  de  Sevigne  a  1696),  app.  a  verbal 
sb.  from  *papilloter,  a  supposed  deriv.  of  papillon 
butterfly.]  A  curl-paper. 

1748  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conwayf,  Oct.,  I  wish  you 
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could  see  him  making  squibs  of  his  papillotes.  1778  Refuta- 
tion 19  The  wild  Devonia  still  on  fashion  doats,  And  turns 
thy  satire  into  papillotes.  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar 
GiW(i8i3>  III.  109  Apapilliot  having  dropped  from  madame's 
tete.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  lii.  (1833)  42  Her  fingers 
were  in  active  motion  among  the  papillotes. 

attrit.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  80 
A  good  supply  of  papillot.:  paper. 

Fapillous  (papi-las),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[ad.  mod.  L.  papillosus  :  see  -ous.]  =  PAPILLOSE. 

1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I.  xiv.  §  6 
The  Particles  of  the  Olfactory  Matter . .  must  strike  with 
some  Force  against  the  Papilious  Tegument,  to  produce  the 
Sense  of  Smelling.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
IV.  486  Cuticle  below  the  scabs . .  dotted  with  papilious 
apertures,  oozing  fresh  matter. 

Papillule  (papi-litfl).  [ad.  mod.L.  papillula, 
dim.  of  papilla.']  A  minute  papilla ;  in  Entom. 
applied  to  a  small  elevation  or  depression  with 
a  minute  papilla  in  the  centre.  Hence  Papl-lln- 
late  a.,  beset  with  papillules. 

1826  KIRBY  &  ST.  Entomol.  IV.  274  Pafillule  (Papillula), 
a  tubercle  or  variole  with  an  elevation  in  its  centre.  Papillu- 
late  (Pafillulata),  beset  with  many  papillules.  Ex.  Elytra 
of  Dynastes  Hercules  9« 

t  Pa'pin.  Obs.  In  5  papyn.  [app.  a.  f.papin, 
now  '  pap  for  children '.  Cf.  Sc.  Pappin  '  a  sort 
of  batter  or  paste,  generally  made  of  flour  and 
water,  used  by  weavers  for  dressing  their  linen  warp, 
or  their  webs '  (Jam.).]  A  dish  composed  of  milk, 
flour,  and  yolks  of  eggs,  sweetened  with  sugar. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  9  Papyns.— Take  fayre  Mylke  an 
Flowre,  an  drawe  it  |>orw  a  straynoure,  an  set  it  ouer  ]K 
fyre,  an  let  it  boyle  a-whyle  [etc.]. 

Papinga,  -gay,  -go,  -jay,  obs.  ff.  POPINJAY. 

Papin's  digester :  see  DIGESTER  4. 

t  Papion,  -onn.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  papion,  ad. 
med.L.  papio,  -onem,  of  unknown  origin.]  A 
carnivorous  beast  used  in  hunting ;  app.  the  cheetah 
or  hunting  leopard. 

[a  1244  JAC.  DE  VITRIACO  Hist.  Orient.  (Du  Cange),  Papiones 
quos  appellant  canes  silvestres  acriores  quam  Tupi.  a  1375 
MAUNDEV.  (French  text)  (Roxb.)  v.  14  En  Cipre  lem  chace 
ouesqe  papions,  qi  semblent  leopardz  priuez,  qi  preignpnt 
trop^bienles  bestes  sauvages.]  c  1400  (English  textj  ibid., 
In  Cipre  men  huntes  with  papiouns  [MS.  Cott.  Tit.  papyouns; 
•v.  rr.  papions,  pampeons],  be  whilk  er  lyke  to  leoperds.  1598 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  98  (tr.  Itin.fr.  Will,  de  Rubruquis,  1253) 
The  Tartars  . .  make  themselues  two  gownes  . .  of  woolues 
skins,  or  Fox  skins,  or  else  of  Papions  [orig,  de  pellibus 
lupinis,  vel  vulpibus,  vel  papionibus]. 

Papir,  papire,  obs.  forms  of  PAPER. 
Papist  (p/i-pij),  si.  and  a.    Now  dial.    [app. 
f.  pape,  dial,  form  of  POPE  (F.fafe,  L./a/a)J 

A.  adj.  Papistical,  popish.    (A  hostile  epithet.) 
1346  GARDINER  Declar.  Joye  21  b,  This  they  wyll  aske 

me.  Thow  papysshe  bysshop  and  folish  lawer,  doest  thow 
deny  predestination  ?  [Side  note]  They  vse  the  word  papish, 
to  stop  euery  mans  mouth  withalL  1566  in  Peacock  Eng. 
Ck.  Furniture  (1866)  137  The  vestments, albs, amesses.. that 
belong  to  the  papishe  priste.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  148 
None  but  apish  and  papish  brats  will  heed  him.  c  1817 
HOGG  Tales  $  St.  III.  160  The  rebel  crew,  and  their  papish 
prince.  1898  CROCKETT  Stand1.  Bearer  xiv.  118  He  had 
been  a  Papish  priest  some-gate  in  his  youth. 

B.  sb.  =  PAPIST,  dial,  or  illiterate. 

1604  in  R.  E.  C.  Waters  Parish  Reg.  Eng.  (1883)  68 
Christian  Steevens.  .was  buried  by  women,  for  she  was  a 
papishe.  1668  DRVDEN  Sir  M.  Mar-all  iv.  i,  There  are 
some  Papishes,  I'll  warrant,  that  lie  in  wait  for  my  daughter. 
1792  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Phillips  Sept.,  Upon  the 
.  .supposition  that,  being  nothing  but  French  papishes,  they 
would  never  pay.  1802  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  Wedgwood 
(1895)417  The  climate  and  country  are  heavenly,  the  inhabi- 
tants Papishes.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Papish,  a  papist. 
1894  LYTTLE  Betsy  Gray  16  (E.  D.  D.)  Ye  ca'd  him  a  Papish 
an1  a  rebel. 

Pa-pisher.  Obs.  or  dial.  [See-ER1.]   =prec.  B. 

1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxi,  This  plot . .  that  they  are  pursuing 

the  Papishers  about.     1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II. 

199  Dr.  Wiseman  (somewhat  coolly)  has  sent  me  down  two 

fresh  Papishers  last  night. 

Papism  (p^i'piz'm).  [a.  F.  papisme  (1578  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  as  next  +  -ISM.]  The  papal 
system  ;  popery ;  Roman  Catholicism. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  83  If  all  thynges  mustebe  persolued,that 
hathe  bene  promysed  in  papisme.  1553  BECON  Relig.  Route 
(1563)138  So  long  as  y8  Masse  enduretb,  so  long  shall  papisme 
continue,  a  1614  P.  LILIE  Two  Semi.  (1619)  47  Papisme 
. .  is  not  a  total  defection,  but  an  aberration^  from  Christ. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  381  Invocation  of  Saints, 
Church-Ornaments,  Priest-Vestments,  Altar-Garments,  or 
such  like  Fundamental  Articles  of  Papism.  1850  H.  W. 
GREVILLE  Diary  (1883)  373  He  [Bennet]  enters  into  the 
whole  case  of  Puseyism, . .  Papism,  his  own  position. 

Papist  (p^'pist).  [a.  F.  papiste  (1525  in 
GodeT.  Compl^,  or  ad.  l6th  c.  ~L.papista,  f.  papa 
pope:  see  -1ST.] 

1.  An  adherent  of  the  pope ;  esp.  an  advocate  of 
papal  supremacy ;  also,  more  generally,  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  Romanist.  (Usually  hostile  or  opprobrious.) 

[1521  FISHER  Serin,  afst.  Luther  Wks.  (1876)  344  The 
popes  holynes  &  his  fauourers,  whom  he  [Luther]  calleth  so 
often  in  derisyon  papisms,  papastros,  &  papanos,&  papenses.] 
1534  (title)  A  Litel  Treatise  ageynst  the  Mutterynge  of 
some  Papistis  in  Corners.  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dis- 
fach't  656  'Tis  clear  that  al  Roman-Catholikes,  that  is,  all 
Communicants  with  the  Church  of  Rome  or  Papists  _(as 
they  call  them)  hold  the  substance  of  the  Pope's  Authority. 
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1699  TANNER  28  Apr.  in  Pepj/s'  Diary  (1879)  VI.  186  The 
Papists  and  other  enemies  of  the  Ch.   of  England.     1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <V  /'.  xx.  II.  152  note,  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  Papists  of  England  were  only  a  thirtieth, 
and  the  Prutcstants  of  France  only  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
respective  nations.     1891  Tjtttes  10  Oct.  5/3  In  spite  of  the 
clamour  of  the  extreme  Papists,  the  Vatican  recognized  that 
itli.ul  still  to  look  to  the  Italian  Government  for  protection. 
2.  attrib.  or  quasi-adj.    =  PAPAL. 
1819  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog,  (1859)  277  There;  and  in  the 
bright  hopes  that  opened  to  them  of  getting  rid  of  papist 
government,  it  is  that  Bonaparte  is  a  loss  to  Europe. 
Hence  Fa-pistlike  a. ;  Pa'pistly  adv. 
1579    FULKE    Refut.  Rastel  739   To   reason    from    the 
authorise  of  men  negatiuely,  is  Papistlike.   1716  M.  DAVIES 
Athen.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Drama.  29  He  was  suspected  to  be 
a  Papist  or  Papistly  affected. 

Papistic,  a.  (sl>.)  [f.  as  prec.  +  -10 ;  cf.  F. 
papistique  (i6th  c.  in  JLittre).] 

1.  =  PAPISTICAL.     (Usually  hostile.) 

'545  JOYE  E*f-  Oan.  v'i-  i°8  b,  Lykewyse  in  the  papistik 
chncne,  what  a  multitude  &  variete  is  there  of  laudable  in 
syghte  ceremonis.  1614  Krie/ 'Inform.  Ajf.  Palatinate  49 
The  Armie  of  the  Papistique  League  ..did  extreamely 
rauage  the  low  Palatinate.  1774  WARTON  Hal.  Poetry  xliv. 
(1840)  III.  130  Service-books  for  the  old  papistic  worship. 
i844LiNGARO/4«^/0-.SVur.  C4.(i8s8)II.  xiii.  259  nott,\4o  not 
see_  why  the  papistic  prelate  Dunstan  has  not  as  good  a 
claim  to  the  honours  of  a  reformer  as  either  Alfred  or  ^Ifric. 

2.  absol.  or  sb.  =  PAPIST  I . 

1589  Marprel.  Epit.  (1843)  21  The  papistics  affirming  all 
their  traditions  to  be  agreeable,  .to  the  word. 

Papistical  (papi-stikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  papist  or 
papists ;  adhering  to  the  pope ;  of,  pertaining,  or 
adhering  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  doctrines, 
ceremonies,  and  traditions ;  popish.  Usually  hostile 
or  opprobrious.  (In  quot.  1568  =  PAPAL.) 

"537  CROMWELL  in  Memraan  Life  <J-  Lett.  17  July  (roxiz) 
II.  65  Soo  his  grace  cannot  a  litle  mervayl  to  here  of  the 
papistical!  facion  that  is  maintained  in  that  town.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  599  Aspiryng  to  ascend  to  the  Papi- 
stical! Sea.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  358  Our  Protestant 
Jesuites.  .(as  well  as  the  Papistical])  care  not  for  converting 
those  Indians  that  have  no  Gold.  1767  S.  PATERSON  Another 
Trav.  II.  66  A  papistical  or  a  calvmistic  saint.  1873  M. 
COLLINS  Squire  Silchester  II.  ii.  17  The  decorations  had 
become  unpopular.  Somebody  had  called  them  Papistical. 

Papi  stically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]  In 
a  papistical  manner ;  popishly. 

1571  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  403  Inquire  of  such 
unordered  persons  papistically  set.  1655  BAXTER  Quaker 
Catecli.  30  These  Quakers  that  Pharisaically  and  Papistically 
justifie :  themselves.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  <$•  Gain  207 
What  is  called  papistically  inclined. 

fPaprsticate,  v.  06s.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PAPISTIC 
+  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  render  papistic. 

174*  W.  HORSLEY  FooK^if,)  II.  67  Though  he  may  not 
make  them  Traitors,  yet  he  may  Popefy,  or  Papisticate  them. 

Papistry  (p^-pistri).    [f.  PAPIST  +  -BY.]    The 
doctrine  or  system  of  papists ;  popery ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  or  faith.     (A  hostile  term.) 
_  15.. Pore  Helpe  in  Skelton's  Whs.  (Dyce)  I.  p.  cix,  Say- 
mge  it  is  but  papistrie,  Yea,  fayned  and  hipocrisy.     1549 
L^imer's  ?nd  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI,  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  54  The 
abolishment*  of  all  papestrie.    1549-61  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps 
Come  Holy  Spirit,  Keepe  us  from  sects  and  errors  all,  and 
from  all  Papistrie.     1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  i2t  There  was 
now  sinalljiope  of  reducing^  England  to  papistry.     1731 

odious, 
itranger 
—  sign  of  Papistrie. 

t  Pa'pize,  v.  06s.  [f.  L.  papa  POPE  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  act  or  play  the  pope ;  to  act  on  the  side 
of  the  pope  or  papal  system ;  b.  trans.  To  render 
papal  or  popish.  Hence  f  Papized///.  a.,  imbued 
with  popery,  conformed  to  the  papal  system; 
T  Papizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.,  playing  the  pope  ; 
following  papal  doctrines  or  practices. 

i6ia  R.  CARPENTER  Soules  Sent.  41  It  is  only  an  opinion 
of  papizmg  Paganes.  1619  BRENT  tr.  Jewelts  Epist.  in 
bari  s  Council  Trent,  etc.  854  When  we  see  that  nothing 


off  the  authority  from  all  papized  writers  of  that  age.  1691 
Scotch  Prestyt.  Elta.  (1738)  80  Papising  Prelates.  .11843 
gOOTHEY  Comm..pl.  Bk.  111.  519  He  is  accused  of  Papizing, 
because  he  wishes  for  conciliation. 

Paplette,  paplote,  variants  of  PAPELOTE  06s. 

Papolatry  (p^pp-latri).  nonce-wd.  [f.'L.papa 
pope  +  -LATUY.J  Worship  of,  or  excessive  rever- 
ence for,  the  pope.  So  Papo'latrous  a.,  charac- 
terized by  '  papolatry '. 

l8*(.t ~°"'ci"p.  Rev.  Aug.  302  Preachers  of  papolatry.  Ibid. 
303  1  he  new  papolatrous  and  dogmapoeic  movement. 

i! Papoose  (pap«'s).     Also   7  pappouse,  pa- 

jouse,  8-9  pappoose.      [An   Algonquin   word  : 

u  Narragansett  papoos,  Pequot  pouppous  (i.e.  poo- 
POOS).]  A  North-American  Indian  young  child. 

1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prasp.  (1865)  108  This  little 
Pappouse  travells  about  with  his  bare  footed  mother  to 
FSfT  ln  'fe Icie  Clammbankcs.  1677  I .  MATHER  New  E«g. 

1864)  197  They  thought,  .to  make  the  English  believe  those 
ie  Papooses  were  of  royal  Progeny.  1809  KENDALL  Trav. 
i.  Xlu.  152  Prom  papoose,  a  word  by  which,  as  it  is  said 
some  r  the  Indians  mean  a  child.  1865  F.  PARKMAN 
<-k<imp/ain  xu.  (1875)  348  Naked  pappooses  screamed  and 
ran.  1890  L.  C  D'OYLE  Notches  28  Strapped  in  that  queer 
contrivance  in  which  squaws  carry  thtir  papooses. 
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I      b.  Coinb.    1866  Treas.  Bat.  844/2  Pafoose-root,  the  root 

;    of  Cauhphyllum  thalictroida. 

II  Papoosh,papouch  e  (pip«-J).  Also  7  papu- 
oha,  9  papoush  :  see  also  BABOUCHE,  PABOUCH. 
[a.  Pers.  ySjjU  pdpssh  (Turkish  ^>\,  pabutcX) 

slipper,  shoe,  f.  Pers.  \)  pa  foot  +  ,jSjj  posh  cover- 
ing.] A  Turkish  or  Oriental  slipper." 

1681  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  H.  187  They  slip  off  their 
Papuchas,  or  Shoes,  when  they  go  in  to  do  their  Devotions. 
ff*t£  ?49  lhev  never  wear  Papouches,  or  Slippers,  like 
the  Turks.  1835  WILLIS  Pencilling!  II.  liii.  115  A  ragged 
and  decrepit  dervish,  with  his  papooshes  in  his  hand.  1847 
THACKERAY  Eastern  Adv.  Fat  Contrib.  Wks.  1000  XIII. 
621  His  pipes,  narghiles,  yataghans,  and  papooshes  made 
him  a  personage  of  no  small  importance. 

fPappe,  sb.  06s.  \*.y.pappc,*A.-L.  pappus.] 
=  PAPPUS. 

1657  TOMUNSON  Renou's  Disp.  356  Flowers,  which  ..  wither 
and  turne  into  pappe  or  down. 

t  Pappe,  v.  06s.  rare-1.  [?  Connected  with  PAP 
jtf.2  and  z».l  Cf.  It.  pappare  '  to  feed  with  pap  ' 
(Florio).]  trans.  To  feed,  cram,  pamper. 

?<«I400  in  Wright  Reg.  Ant.  II.  41  To  pappe  and  pampe 
her  fleische. 

Pappescent  (psepe'sent),  a.  Bot.  Also  erron. 
papeso-.  [f.  "L.papp-us  :  see  -KSCENT.]  Producing 
a  pappus,  as  composite  plants. 

1710  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  33  The  Esulx  and 
TMytnalizie  Cathartick;  tho'  both  these  are  Lactescent, 
yet  they  differ  from  those  which  are  Pappescent  also.  1731 
ARBUTHNOT  Aliinents\\.  (1735)211  Cooling,  lactescent,  pape- 
scent  Plants,  as  Cichory,  Lettuce,  Dandelion.  1731  —  Rtitts 
of  Diet  346  Some  lactescent  papescent  Plants  as  Endive. 

Pappet,  obs.  variant  of  POPPET,  PUPPET. 

Pappiferous  (pscpi-feras),  a.  Bot.  rare—". 
[f.  L.papp-tis  +  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  a  pappus. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1893  '"  S3"i-  Soc.  Lex. 

Fappiform  (px-pifpxn),  a.  Bot.  rare-",  [f. 
L.  papp-us  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
pappus.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  844/2. 

Papple,  dial.  var.  POPPLE,  cockle  (weed). 

Papponymic  (pseponi-mik).  twiice-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
jrdiTTr-os  grandfather,  abet  patronymic.]  (See  quot.) 

1875  M.  A.  LOWER  Eng.  Surnames  (ed.  4)  II.  vii.  73  Those 
who  assumed  the  latter  [Mac]  adopted  the  father's  name  or 
Patronymic,  while  those  who  took  the  former  [O'J,  chose 
the  designation  of  the  grandfather,  the  Papponymic. 

Pappoose,  pappouse,  variants  of  PAPOOSE. 

Pappose  (ptepou-s),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.  Bot.  L. 
papposus  (in  J7th  c.  botanists)  :  see  PAPPUS  and 
-OSK]  Furnished  with  a  pappus;  of  the  nature  of 
a  pappus,  downy. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  99  That  pappose  Plumage 

rwing  upon  the  Tops  of  some  of  them  [Seeds!  1703 
PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1422  Above  a  dozen 
pappose  spikes.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  575  Calyx  .. 
superior,  with  a  membranous  or  pappose  limb. 

FappOUS  (pas-pas),  a.  Bot.  [See  prec.  and 
-oils.]  =  prec. 

1658  SIR!.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  155  The  seeds  of 
many  pnppous  or  downy  flowers.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxviii.  (1794)  430  It  consists  of  pappous  or  villous  hairs. 
1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  409  Salix.  .  .Seeds  pappous. 

II  Pappus  (poe-pi(s).     [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  miirirot.] 

1.  Bot.  The  downy  or  feathery  appendage  on 
certain  fruits,  esp.  on  the  achenes  or  'seeds'  of 
many  Composite,  as  thistles,  dandelions,  etc.  ; 
hence  extended  to  the  reduced  calyx  of  Composites 
generally,  whether  downy,  bristly,  scaly,  toothed, 
or  membranous. 
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,  I  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pappus,  in  Botany,  is  that 
ft  light  Down,  which  grows  out  of  the  Seeds  of  some 
Plants,  such  as  Thistles,  Dandelion,  Hawkweed,  etc.  1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  ZJtt>.(r8i8)4°5Thecapsuleiscrowned  '• 
with  a  feathery  pappus.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  844/2  Pappus, 
the  calyx  of  composites,  in  which  that  organ  is  reduced  to 
a  membrane,  or  scales,  or  hairs,  or  a  mere  rim. 

Comb.    1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  22  Cal.  with  a 
superior  membranous  or  pappus-like  limb.    1870  HOOKER 
Stud,  flora  212  Trajjopogon . .  pappus-hairs  in  many  series.     ' 
Ibid.  188  Centaurea  nigra , .  pappus-scales  short  unequal  or  O.    j 

2.  Anat.  (See  quots.) 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pappus,  Anat.  Term  for  the  | 
first  downy  beard  of  the  chin.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pappus.  \ 
..Also,  the  downy  hair  of  the  skin  and  cheeks. 

Pappy  (poe-pi),  rf.l  rdim.  of  PAPA.]  A  child's 
pet-name  for  '  father '.  Now  rare. 

17*3  BICKERSTAFF  Love  in  Village  66  Come,  be  a  dear 
good-natured  pappy.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  VL  viii, 
O  no,  Pappy  has  a  world  of  business  to  settle  first.  1897 
'  OUIDA  '  Klassarenes  xx,  Now  they  were  doing  the  same 
with  poor  pappy. 

Pappy,  sb.z  [dim.  of  PAP  rf.2]  A  nursery  I 
equivalent  of  PAP  sb*  (also  dial,  of  PAP  sb.'i). 

1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  All  Talents  38  A  giant  sputt'ring  : 
pappy  from  the  spoon. 

Pappy  (pse-pi),  a.  [f.  PAP  so.-  +  -Y.]  Of  the 
nature  or  consistence  of  pap ;  soft  and  wet. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  v.  ix.  386, 1  saw  it  [his  head] 
swell'd  in  severall  places:  some  of  the  Swellings  were  big 
and  pappy.  1761  MILLS  Syst.  Pract.  Husb.  1. 137  A  sward 
of  their  roots  laid  over  a  very  pappy  mud.  1849  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXVI.  103  A  pappy  potato,  salted  in  the  boiling. 
1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Aled.  I.  402  Bread  crumbs  and  milk 
in  fine  pappy  condition. 

b.  Jig.  Feeble  in  character, '  milk-and-watery '. 


PAPWOBT. 

1809  W  BLAKI  Deter.  Catal.  No.  9  There  would  uon  be 
an  end  of  proportion  and  strength,  and  it  would  be  weak 
and  pappy, .  .and  thick-headed,  like  his  own  work.,  ifei 
G.  ALLKN  Scatfywaf  1.67  You.,  left  me  to  talk  half  the  day 
to  that  pappy,  sappy,  vappy  big  Englishman. 
c.  Comb.,  as  pappy-headed. 

1818  SOUTHEY  Ef.  to  A.  Cunningham,  An  honest  fellow  of 
the  numskull  race ;  And,  pappicr-headed  still,  a  very  goose 

Papre,  Papry,  obs.  forms  of  PAPEB,  POPKBT. 

fPapae.  Obs.  rare-'.  The  name  of  »ome 
game  or  sport ;  or  pern.  //.  pranks. 

c  1440  york  Mytt.  xxix  358  And  sone  «chall  ye  see  Howe 
we  scnall  play  papse  for  \K  pages  browe. 

II  Papula  (pa-pirfla).  pf.  -as.  [L.,  -  pustule, 
pimple,  in  form  a  dim.  of  *papa,  app.  from  a  root 
*-^-  to  swell.] 

Path.  =  PAPULB  I. 


pap 


,  .'arying  i 

to  a  split  pea. 

2.  Zool.  and  Bot.  =  PAPULE  2. 

1857  [see  PAPULIFEROUS).  1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (cd.  2) 
58  Those  with  one  secreting  cell  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  epidermis  are  frequently  termed  papulae  or  papilla:. 

Papular  (ps-pi«laj),  a.  \l.  prec.  +  -AB,]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  papules  or  pimples. 

1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  tr.  Cullers  Nosol.  Method,  (ed.  3) 
321  These  papular  affections  are  peculiar  to  infants.  1879 
St.  George's  Host.  Rep.  IX.  221  Administration  interfered 
with  by . .  a  papular  eruption. 

Papularde,  obs.  form  of  FAPELARD. 

Pa-pulated,  a.  [f.  L. papula  +  -ATE 2  2  +  -ED'.] 
Covered  with  or  marked  by  papules  or  pimples 

i8xa-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  483  A  harsh 
papulated  or  watery  rind.  1874-88  W.  WILLIAMS  Print, 
if  Pract.  Vet.  Med.  (ed.  5)  218  The  disappearance  of  the 
papulated  eruption. 

Papulation  (paepial^-Jsn).  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  papulare  to  produce  papules  or  pimples.]  The 
formation  of  papules  or  pimples. 

1877  ROBERTS  Hamibk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  161  Papulation  is 
deferred  till  the  7th,  8th,  oth,  or  loth  day.  1899  Alllrutfs 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  607  The  population. .ia  as  frequently  the 
consequence  of  the  scratching  as  its  cause. 

Papule  (paj'pial).  [ad.  L.  papula;  cf.  F. 
papule  (1555  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

£  Path.  A  small,  solid,  somewhat  pointed  swell- 
ing of  the  skin,  usually  inflammatory,  without 
suppuration  ;  a  pimple. 

[1857  MAYNE  has  only  Papula.}  1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin 
Dts.  30  Papules  and  vesicles  may  exist  in  abundance  with 
very  little  erythema.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  The  minute 
anatomy  ana  pathology  of  papules  are  very  various. 

2.  Zool.  and  Bot.  =  PAPILLA  i  b,  2. 

1871  H.  C.  WOOD  Fresh-Wattr  Algx  (1874)  "3  Nodules 
approximate,  with  their  papules  appianate. 

Papulrferous,  a.  [f.  'L.  papula  +  -(I)FEBOUS 
bearing.]  Bearing  papules  j  papilliferoui, 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Papulf/erus,  Bot.  Having  or 
bearing  papula:,  as  the  branches,  leaves  and  calyces  ofthe 
Mesemltiyantliemuin  papuliferum :  papuliferous. 

Papnlo-  (fx-piulo),  used  as  combining  form 
of  PAPULA,  PAPULE,  in  pathological  terms,  as 

Pa'pulo-erythe'ma,  erythema  accompanied  by 
papules ;  hence  Fa:pulo-erythe  matons  a.,  char- 
acterized by  papulo-erythema.  Pa  pulo-pn  stular 
a.,  characterized  by  swellings  resembling  papules 
but  containing  pus.  Fa  pulo-squa-motui  a.,  char- 
acterized by  papules  covered  by  scales.  Fa  pnlo- 
ve'sicle,  a  swelling  resembling  a  papule,  but 
containing  fluid ;  hence  Fa^pulo-vesi  cnl*r  a., 
characterized  by  papulo-vesicles. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  808  Gyrate  patches  of 
erytnema  or  "papulo-erythema.  Ibid.  697  Preceded  by 
a  *papulo-«rythematous  condition.  Ibid.  869  A  "papulo- 
pustular  skin-affection.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  247  Where 
the  process  runs  into  a  "papulo-squamous  stage.  Ibid.  67 


A  great  variety  of  stages  of  exudation  . .  giving  rise  t 
papule,  *papulo-vesicle,  vesicle  [etc.].    1875  B.  MK\    . 
Clin.  Observ.  47  An  irritable  and  'papule-vesicular  patch  on 
------     chhand. 
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the  back  of  each 

Papulose  (pae:pi«l<Ju-s),<j.  fad.  mod.L.  papu- 
lss-us:  see  PAPULA  and  -OSE.J  Covered  with 
papules  or  papillae ;  papillose. 

1776  J.  LEE  /tttrod.  Bot.  Exptan.  Terms  385  Papulosuw, 
papulose,  covered  with  vascular  Punctures.  1830  LINDLEY 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  57  Stigmata .  .papulose,  or  pencil-formed. 

So  Papulo-sity. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pafulosity,  fulness  of  pimples  or 
blisters.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Papulous  (pse-pialas),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.J 
Covered  with  or  characterized  by  papules,  papu- 
lose ;  of  the  nature  of  a  papule,  papular. 

1818-10  E.  THOMPSON  tr.  Cullen's  NosoL  Method,  (ed.  3) 
330  The  varieties  of  papulous  eruption  are  comprehended 
under  three  genera.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  606 
Among  the  papulous  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Papure,  obs.  form  of  PAPEB. 

t  Pa-pwort.  Obs.  [f.  PAP  st.- ,?)  +  WORT.] 
An  old  name  of  the  herb  Mercury. 

a  1400-50  StxM.  Med.  MS.  x>\  Mercun'e  or  papwourU 
or  be  more  smerewourt :  mercurialit.  159?  GEKAEDE  Htrt*l 
App.,  Papwort  is  Mercuric. 

Papy,  obs.  form  of  Porrv. 


PAPYR. 

Papyllardie,  variant  of  PAPELAKDY  Obs. 

f  Papyr,  papyre,  anglicized  forms  of  PAPYRUS. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xm.  xi.  I.  392  The  very  bodie.  -of 
the  Papyr  it  selfe,  serveth  very  well  to  twist  and  weave  ther- 
with  little  boats.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  Ded.  i  Moses, 
when  exposed  in  an  Ark  of  Nilotick  papyre.  1853  BAILEY 
Spir.  Leg.  in  Mystic,  etc.  (ed.  2)  88  Nile  born  papyr. 

Papyr,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PAPER. 

Papyraceous  (psepir^-Jas),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
L.  papyr-us  (see  PAPER)  +  -ACEOUS.]  Of  the  con- 
sistence or  thinness  of  paper;  of  the  nature  of 
paper;  papery. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anittt.  169  The  violet.purple, 
papyraceous  Solen. . .  It's  whole  substance  is  not  thicker  than 
that  of  a  sheet  of  tolerably  thick  paper.  1824  C.  DUBOIS 
Epit.  Lamarck's  Arrangem.  Testacea  142  Shell  thin, 
fragile,  and  papyraceous.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 
156/2  The  scapula  is. .quite  papyraceous  in  some  places. 
1882  HUXLEY  in  Nature  9  Mar.  437  This  papyraceous 
substance  has  taken  the  place  of  the  epidermis. 

Papyral  (papaio-ral),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
papyr-us  +  -AL.J  Made  or  consisting  of  paper. 

1848  LYTTON  Caxtons  VH.  ii,  Uncle  Jack,  whose  pocket 
was  never  without  a  wet  sheet  of  some  kind, ..drew  forth  a 
steaming  papyral  monster. 

Papyriatt  (paprrian),  a.  Also  -ean.  [f.  L. 
papyrius  of  papyrus  +  -AN.]  Pertaining  to  or 
composed  of  papyrus. 

1754  DODSLEY  Agric.  Poems  (1810)  360/1  And  from  whence, 
A  second  birth,  grows  the  papyrean  leaf,  A  tablet  firm,  on 
which  the  painter-bard  Delineates  thought.  1836  I.  TAYLOR 
Pkys.  Theory  Another  Life  (1858)  77  An  inscription,  which 
heretofore  had  been  committed  to  a  leaf,  or  papyrian  scroll. 

Papyriferous  (pzepiri-feras),  a.  [f.  L.  pa- 
pyrifer  papyrus-bearing  -I-  -008  :  see  -(I)FEROUS.] 

a.  Producing  or  yielding  papyrus,     b.   Producing 
or  yielding  paper,  or  a  substance  resembling  or 
serving  as  paper. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Papyriferous,  that  bears  or  brings 
forth  Paper,  or  the  Rush  Papyrus.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Papyriferus,  Bot.  Bearing  paper. . .  papyriferous.  1866 
J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Metam.  463  To  steer  To  Papyriferous 
seven-mouth  Nile. 

Papyrin(ps'pirin).  Also-ine.  [mod.f.L./a/j/- 
rus  (see  PAPER)  +  -IN1.]  The  same  as  parchment 
paper  or  vegetable  parchment :  see  PARCHMENT. 

1860  Edin.  P/iilos.  Jrnl.  N.  S.  XII.  324  Vegetable  parch- 
ment.—Papyrine.  1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  I.  8m  Un- 
sized paper  plunged .  .into  [dilute]  sulphuric  acid,  .and  then 
washed  with  weak  ammonia  . .  [is]  converted  . .  into  a  tough 
substance  very  much  resembling  animal  parchment.  ..The 
formation  of  this  remarkable  substance  was  first  noticed  in 
1847,  by  Messrs.  Poumarede  and  Figuier,  who  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Papyrin.  1864  WEBSTER,  Papyrine, 

Papyrine  (papai'rin),  a.  [ad.  L.  papyrin-us 
of  papyrus:  see  -INE2.]  a.  Made  of  papyrus. 

b.  Resembling  paper  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857). 
1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  211  They  made  a 

papyrine  vessel,  which  in  form  represented  the  head  of  the 
deity  [Osiris].  1819  —  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  372  The 
active  missionaries,  .whom  the  great  maritime  people,  .is  to 
send  by  sea  with  papyrine  volumes. 

Papyritious  (psepiri'/ss),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L. 
papyr-us  (see  PAPER) +-ITIOUS1:  cf.  L.cinerictus.] 
=  PAPYRACEOUS. 

1840  WESTWOOD  Classi/.  Insects  II.  206  It  is  of  a  white, 
slender,  and  papyritious  texture. 

Papyro-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  ir&Triipos  PAPY- 
RUS (also  in  sense  '  paper ')  :  as  in  Papyrocracy 
(paepirjrkrasi)  nonce-wd.  [-CRAOY],  government  by 
paper,  i.  e.  by  newspapers  or  literature ;  Papy- 
rology  (paepirp-lodji)  [-LOOY],  the  study  of 
papyri ;  Papyrophobia  (pap3i<ro&u-bia)  nonce-wd. 
[-PHOBIA],  dread  of  paper ;  f  Papyro-polist  06s. 
rare—"  [Gr.  TT<UA«V  to  sell],  a  seller  of  paper ; 
Papyrotint:  seequot;  Papyroxylin(psepir^-ksi- 
lin)  [after pyroxylin}  (see  quot.). 

/?l*3  Ta'^f  M(1S'  X.  238  A  vow.,  against  sparing  one  drop 
ot  blood  which  the  tribunals  had  once  devoted  to  the  altars 
°f  'he  *Papyrocracy.  1898  Athenxum  24  Dec.  887/1  In 
the  department  of  *papyrology ;  if  we  may  use  such  a  word. 
1900  Ibid.  3  Feb.  140/3  Papyrology  is  the  Greek  study  which 
is  devouring  all  the  rest.  1790  BEATTIE  Moral  Set.  1. 1.  ii. 


and  then  washed  in  an  abundance  of  water.  Ibid.  27  If  papyl 
roxyline  is  used,  it  should  be  made  from  stout  millboard. 

Papyrograph  (papsie-nJgraf),  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
TrauBp-os  papyrus  (see  PAPER)  +  -•ypatfios  -OHAPH.] 
Name  of  an  apparatus  patented  (1874)  by  E.  Zuc- 
cato  for  copying  documents  by  chemical  agents 
acting  through  a  porous  paper-stencil. 

(In  quot.  1878  erroneously  put  for  photo-papyrography^ 
[1876  Papier-Zeitnng  188  (title)  Zuccato's  Papyrograph  ] 

1877  Echo  22  Oct.  4/1  Besides  the  old-fashioned  carbon 
paper.. we  have  the  papyrograph,  the  auto-polygrapji,  the 
autographic,  and  various  other  systems  of  so-called  printing. 

1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  181  This  method  has  been 
named  by  Sir  H.  James  as  the  papyrograph.     It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  another  process,  used  for  copying  letters  or 
circulars,  and  known  by  the  same  name.    1883  R.  HALDANE 
Works/up  Receipts  Ser.  n.  179/2  In  the  early  days  of  papy- 
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rograph  printing,  a  pad,  saturated  with  persulphate  of  iron, 
was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stencil. 

Hence  Fapyrograph  v.  trans. ,  to  copy  with 
a  papyrograph ;  Papyr  ogra'phic  a.t  pertaining  to 
or  produced  by  a  papyrograph  or  papyrography. 

1848  H.  E.  STRICKLAND  in  Jardine's  Contrib.  Ornith.  20 
If  [a  person]  adopts  the  Papyrographic  process,  he  has 
merely  to  draw  on  paper  with  lithographic  chalk  instead  of 
a  lead  pencil,  and  to  send  his  design,,  to  an  anastatic 
printer,  who  will  speedily  strike  off  the  requisite  number  of 
impressions.  1874  Specif.  Zuccato's  Patent  No.  1078, 1  shall 
..  refer  to  the  paper  so  prepared  . .  as  papyrographic  paper. 
a  1890  W.  R.  WARE  Wood-working  Tools  (Cent.  Diet.),  The 
first  draft  of  these  lessons  was  printed  or  papyrographed. 

Papyrography  (psepirp-grafi).  [f.  asprec.  + 
-GBAPHY.]  A  term  applied  to  a  process  of  writing 
or  drawing  on  paper  and  transferring  the  design  to 
a  zinc  plate  whence  it  is  printed. 

The  name  had  already  been  given  in  French  {papyro* 
graphic}  to  various  transfer  processes  introduced  in  1819, 


I  found  that  drawings  made  on  paper  with  this  [lithographic 
chalk]  could  be  readily  transferred  to  zinc,  and  would  supply 
an  indefinite  number  of  impressions. .  .This  new  process,  the 
original  design  being  made  on  paper,  I  have  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Papyrography.  1849  P.  H.  DE  LA  MOTTE 
(title)  Anastatic  Printing  and  Papyrography.  1888  LIETZE 
Heliographic  Processes  112  Capt,  Abney's  Papyrography 
[  =  Papyrotype]. 

b.  The  process  of  copying  with  a  papyrograph. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Papyrotype  (papaie-wtaip).  [f.  PAPYBO-  + 
TYPE.]  Name  given  to  a  modification  of  photo- 
lithography, devised  by  Captain  Abney,  in  which 
the  picture  is  first  printed  on  a  sensitized  gelatin 
film  supported  on  paper,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  lithographic  stone  or  to  zinc. 

1874  ABNEY  Instr*  Photogr.  122  To  make  a  transfer  by 
Papyrotype.  1891  BROTHERS  Photogr.  159  A  process  called 
Papyrotype  was  patented  by  Capt.  Abney.  [Specif.  615  of 
1873-1 

II  Papyms  (papaie'r&i).  PI.  papyri  (-3i»-rai). 
Also  4-7  papirus.  [L.  paffirus,  a.  Gr.  Trdirvpos 
the  paper-rush ;  also,  the  writing  material  prepared 
from  it.] 

1.  An  aquatic  plant  of  the   sedge  family,  the 
Paper  Reed  or  Paper  Rush  (Cyperus  Papyrus  or 
Papyrus  antiquoruni] ,  with  a  creeping  rootstock 
which   sends   up  stems  from   8   to   10  feet  high, 
bearing  spikelets   of  flowers    on   long   stalks  in 
a  large  cluster   at   the   top ;    formerly   abundant 
in  Egypt,  and  the  source  of  the  writing  material 
used  by  the  ancients  (see  2) ;  still  found  in  Abys- 
sinia, Syria,  Sicily,  etc. 

1388  WYCLIF  Isa.  xviii.  2  The  lond..that  sendith  mes- 
sangeris  bi  the  see,  and  in  vessels  of  papirus  on  watris.  1308 
TREVISA  j&zrM.  De  P.  R.  xvn.cxxvl  (Bodl.  MS.),  Papirus  is 
be  name  of  a  rusche  b'  is  idruyed  to  tende  fuyre  &  lanterns. 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  60  Papyrus  groweth  not 
in  Englande,  it  hath  the  facion  of  a  greate  Docke. . .  It  maye 
be  called  in  englishe  water  paper ;  or  herbe  paper.  1615 
SANDYS  Trav,  (1632)  102  The  sedgie  reeds  which  grow  in 
the  marishes  of  ^Egypt,  called  formerly  Papyri,  of  which 
they  made  paper.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Paper^ 
Besides  Paper,  they  made  sails,  ropes,  and  other  naval 
rigging ;  as  also  mats,  blankets,  clothes,  and  even  ships,  of 
the  stalk  of  the  Papyrus.  18*7  MOORE  Epicur,  xvi.  (1839) 
173  Planks ..  bound  rudely  together  with  bands  of  papyrus. 
1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  in.  82  The  shore.. was  covered 
with  reeds  and  papyrus. 

2.  A  substance  prepared,  in   the   form  of  thin 
sheets,  from  the  stem  of  the  papyrus  plant,  by 
laying  thin  slices  or  strips  of  it  side  by  side,  with 
another  layer  of  similar  strips  crossing  them,  and 
usually  a  third  layer  again  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  whole  being  then  soaked  in  water,  pressed 
together,  and  dried ;  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  etc.,  as  a  material  for  writing  on. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v.  Paper,  Taking  the  MS.  of 
St  Mark's  Gospel  at  Venice  to  be  written  on  Egyptian 
Papyrus.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xii.  430  Ancient 
manuscripts  written  on  Papyrus,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  hi.  14  The  few  rolls  of  papyrus 
which  the  ancients  deemed  a  notable  collection  of  books. 
1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xv.  397  These  invaluable 
letters,  written  on  papyrus  in  the  hieratic  character. 

3.  (With  •$.*  papyri.)  An  ancient  manuscript  or 
document  written  on  papyrus. 

1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xii.  430  The  first  Papyrus 
was  at  length  unrolled,  and  proved  to  be  a  Treatise  of 
Music.  1863  LD.  LYTTON  Ring  Antasis  I.  n.  I.  v.  267  This 
mummy  was  accompanied  by  a  papyrus.  1875  SCRIVENER 
Lect.  Text  N.  Test.  20  Those  Biblical  codices  which  most 
resemble  the  Herculanean  papyri. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb. 

1837  SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON  Anc.  Egypt,  viii.  III.  62  Pur- 
poses to  which  the  papyrus  plant  is  said  to  have  been 
applied.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  L  ix.  234 
Papyrus  roots  are  hard  to  the  bare  feet.  1875  SCRIVENER 
Lect.  Text  N.  Test,  16  The  papyrus  fragments  rescued  from 
the  rums  of  Herculaneum. 

Paquet,  -ette,  obs.  forms  of  PACKET. 

Par  (pai),  *M  [a.  L.  par  equal,  (as  sb.)  that 
which  is  equal,  equality.  Cf.  It.  pare,  Sp.,  Pg. 
par>  Y.pair  equal;  It.,  Ger.  parit  Pg. paro,  par 
of  exchange.] 


PAR. 

1.  Equality  of  value  or  standing;  an  equal  footing, 
a  level.     Now  chiefly  in  phr.  on  or  upon  a  par. 

1662  PETTY  Taxes  26  A  natural  par  between  land  and 
labour.  167*  —  Pol.  Anat.  (1601)  63  The  most  important 
[is]  to  make  a  Par  and  Equation  between  Lands  and  Labour, 
so  as  to  express  the  Value  of  any  thing  by  either  alone.  1706 
PHILLIPS  s.v.,  To  be  at  Par,  i.e.  to  be  equal.  1710  PALMER 
Proverbs  25^  Thus  matters  were  brought  to  a  par,  and  victory 
stood  hovering  o're  the  illustrious  combatants.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  i.  iii,  The  rest  of  the  great  officers  are  much  upon 
a  par.  1741  MONRO  Anat,  (ed.  3)  16  The  Renewal  and 
Waste  keeping  pretty  near  par  in  adult  middle  Age.  1753 
A.  MURPHY  Gray^s-Inn  yml.  No.  61  11-53  It  will.. set  the 
Ladies  upon  a  Par  with  the  Men.  iy6i-x  HUME  Hist. 
Eng.  (1806)  III.  App.  iii.  629  Industry.. increased  as  fast  as 
gold  and  silver,  and  kept  commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with 
money.  1802  H.  MARTIN  Helen  of  Glenross  II.  211  Lord 
Dorville  is  almost  at  par  with  you.  1832  I.  TAYLOR  Satur- 
day Even.  481  All  are  to  beseem  themselves  as  if  all  were 
on  a  par.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  xv.  181  Elevated 
almost  to  a  par  with  his  idol.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  V. 
IxiiL  404.  Something  near  to  par  witn  what  Scotland  had  to 
render  in  return.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Sertti.  v.  120  The 
rights  of  natural  society  are  not  to  be  put  upon  a  par  with 
the  rude  ideas  of  early  ages. 

fb.  An  equal  numerical  strength,  fc.  A  match, 
something  that  is  equal  or  a  match  to  another.  Obs. 

1708  SWIFT  Sacr.  Test  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  130  So  many  of 
our  [Irish]  temporal  peers  live  in  England,  that  the  bishops 
are  generally  pretty  near  a  par  of  the  [Irish]  house.  1711 
P.  H.  View  two  lastParlts.  234  The  Tryal  of  this  worthless 
Tool  was  made  a  Par  to  that  of  Arch-Bishop  Laud's. 

2.  Comm.  a.  The  recognized  value  of  the  cur- 
rency of  one  country  in  terms  of  that  of  another ; 
in  full,  par  of  exchange  :  see  EXCHANGE  sb.  4. 

1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  416  The  diuersitie  of  the 
said  Par  of  Exchanges  of  thirtie  three  shillings  foure  pence 
for  the  Low-countreys,  and  twentie  foure  shillings  nine  pence 
for  Hamborough.  1691  LOCKE  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727 
II.  72  The  Par  is  a  certain  Number  of  Pieces  of  the  Coin 
of  one  Country,  containing  in  them  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Silver  to  that  in  another  Number  of  Pieces  of  the  Coin  of 
another  Country.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s-v.,  The  Par 
differs  from  the  course  of  exchange,  in  this,  that  the  Par  of 
exchange  shews  what  other  nations  should  allow  in  ex- 
change ;  which  is  certain  and  fixed,  by  the  intrinsic  values 
of  the  several  species  to  be  exchanged :  but  the  course 
shews  what  they  will  allow  in  exchange.  1832  McCuLtocn 
Commerc.  Diet.  (1852)  579  The  thousand  circumstances 
which  are  daily  and  hourly  affecting  the  state  of  debt  and 
credit,  prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  from  bt  ing 
almost  ever  precisely  at  par.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  108/2 
Between  two  countries  making  use  of  the  same  metal  a  par 
may  exist ;  but  between  two  countries  one  of  which  makes 
use  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver  an  invariable  par  cannot 
exist.  1861,  1868  [see  EXCHANGE  sb.  4].  1861  GOSCHEN  For. 
Exch.  (1864)  6  If  the  exchanges  were  at  par — that  is  to  say 
if  the  indebtedness  of  the  two  countries  were  equal.  1882 
R.  BITHELL  Counting-Ho.  Diet.  (1893),  Mint  Par  of  Ex- 
change^ the  weight  of  pure  gold  or  silver  in  a  coin  of  one 
country,  as  compared  with  that  in  a  coin  of  another. 

b.  Equality  between  the  market  value  of  stocks, 
shares,  bonds,  etc.,  and  the  nominal  or  face  value. 
Chiefly  in  the  expressions  at  par^  at  the  face 
value ;  above  par,  at  a  price  above  the  face  value, 
at  a  premium ;  below  par,  at  a  discount. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  vi,  The  exchequer  bills  would  not 
circulate  under  nine  per  cent,  below  par.  1744  TINDAL 


-_   par.      1755   —    .. -.  -    . 

Lottery  tickets  rise :  subsidiary  treaties  under  par— I  don't 
say,  no  price.  1802  Edin.  Rev.  I.  104  A  stock  bearing  one 
half  per  cent,  would  not  find  many  purchasers  at  par.  1892 
BARN.  SMITH  &  HUDSON  Arithm.  for  Schools  304  When 
the  price  of  £100  stock  isj£  100  in  money,  the  stock  is  said  to 
be  at  par. 

C.  attrib.  Par  value  =  value  at  par. 
1861  GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  6  Thus  those  who  have  the  bills 
to  sell  are  able  to  obtain  more  than  the  actual  par  value  for 
them.  Ibid.  48  The  limits  within  which  the  exchanges  may 
vary.. are  on  the  one  extreme,  the  par  value,  plus  the  cost 
of  transmission  of  bullion ;  on  the  other  extreme  the  par 
value,  minus  this  identical  sum. 

3.  An  average  or  normal  amount,  quality,  degree, 
or  condition.  On  a  par,  on  an  average. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  5  Nov.  an.  1775,  From 
five  bushels  of  malt,  I  find,  are  brewed,  on  a  par,  forty-four 
gallons  of  strong,  and  eighty  of  small.  1796  W.  MARSHALL 
W.  England  I.  12  Taking  the  par  of  years,  we  may  fairly 
place  West  Devonshire  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  behind  the 
Midland  District.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot,  (1806)  IV. 
255  The  nominal  farms.. contain  on  a  par  about,  .ninety 
acres  within  the  head  dike,  and  about  250  acres  of  moor  or 
hill  lands.  1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  382  A 
very  small  sacrifice  of  this  sort  would  bring  good  clover  and 
rye  grass  to  the  par  of  old  turf.  1863  FITZROY  Weather 
Bk.  15  note.  Its  [the  barometer's]  average  height  being  29^95 
inches  at  the  mean  sea  level  in  England  on  the  London 
parallel  of  latitude  ;  which  height  may  be  called  par  for 
that  level,  attrib.  Ibid.  523  The  barometer  had  risen ..  but 
not  to  its  normal  or  par  height. 

b.  Above  or  below  (under)  par,  above  or  below 
the  average,  normal,  or  usual  amount,  degree, 
condition,  or  quality.  So  up  to  par. 

1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxiv,  For  the  livre  or  two 
above  par  for  your  supper  and  bed.  1778  (W.  MARSHALL] 
Minutes  Agric.  5  Nov.  an.  1773,  The  last  brewing,  .costs  but 
5<£  a  gallon,  but  it  is  below  par.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia 
n.  i,  Soon  find  out  if  they  are  above  par.  1790  M.  CUTLER 
in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  461  Some  of  them  [speeches  in  the 
House]  far  below  par.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  iv.  P 
A  little  below  par  with  respect  to  your  own  works  in  general. 
1826  ANNE  ROYALL  Sketches  270  The  females  appeared  to  be 
rather  under  par,  as  did  some  of  the  other  sex.  1886  BARING- 


PAR. 

GOULD  Court  Royal  xlviii,  I  think  he  caught  a  chill,  and 
being  below  par  he  succumbed.  1899  H.  SPENCER  in  ll'estm. 
.  --0  May  4/3  Thanks  for  your  inquiry.  I  am  about  up 
to  par,  and  not  without  hope  of  rising  above  it  presently. 

4.  Golf.  The  smallest  number  of  strokes  in  which 
(without  chance  or  fluke)  a  round  has  been  finished 
(on  a  particular  course).  Also  attrib. 

1898  Westtn.  Gaz.  30  Mar.  9/2  Comparison  between  the 
par  value  of  the  different  championship  courses  and  the 
winning  scores  in  the  last  championship  meetings  over 
them.  1900  Ibid,  g  Mar.  3/2  The  professionals  went  round 
in  the  par  of  the  green — 74. 

II  Par,  sb*  Anat.  [L.  par  equal  (see  prec.) ; 
also,  a  pair.]  A  pair,  in  L.  names  of  the  pairs  of 
cranial  nerves ;  chiefly  in  par  vagum,  lit.  'wander- 
ing pair",  the  two  pnenmogastric  nerves. 

1704  ].  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Par  Vagum,  a  Pair  of 
Nerves  arising  below  the  Auditory  ones.  17^17-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  >.  v.,  Par  Vagum,  or  the  eighth  Pair,  is  a  very  notable 
conjugation  of  nerves,  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  thus  called 
from  their  wide,  vague  distribution.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
s.  v.,  Par  vagum  nervorum,  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves. 

Par  (pai),  J*.3  dial.  [Related  to  PARZ>.I,  ME. 
parrtn  (i3th  c.),  and  thus  possibly  going  back  to 

a  ME.  *pai-rc,  and  even  to  an  OE.  *pearre,  radical 

form  of  pearrue,  PAUBOCK,  q.  v.]     An  enclosure 

for  beasts ;  also  in  comb.,  as  par-yard :  see  quots. 

1819  RAINBIRD  Agric.  (1849)  297  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet).  111815 

FOHBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Par,  an  inclosed  place  for  domestic 
animals,  for  calves,  perhaps,  in  particular.  Ibid.,  Par-yard, 
the  farm-yard,  which  is  itself  well  separated  and  inclosed, 
and  contains  pars  for  the  many  and  various  animals  which 
inhabit  it.  1863  MORTON  Cycl  Agric.,  Par  (Suff.,  Norf.), 
an  enclosed  place  for  domestic  animals. 

Par  (paj),  sb.l  colloq.  A  printer's,  reporter's, 
and  journalistic  abbreviation  of  paragraph. 

1879  BLACK  Macltoda/D.  xviii.  155  Occasionally  a  reporter 

..will  drop  into  the  theatre  on  his  way  to  the  office,  and  'do 
a  par. ',  as  they  call  it  1891  E.  NESBIT  in  Longm.  Mag. 
Oct.  605  A  picker-up  of  unconsidered  pars,  a  reporter.  1891 
Publ.  Of  in.  27  Mar.  404/1  Knowing  something  of  the  way 
these  pars  are  worked  in  the  Continental  Press. 

altrti.  1891  Daily  Nrwsi  Feb.  7/2  He  had  paid.,  hundreds 
ofpounds  for  par  advertisements  in  the  country  papers 

Par,  parr,  z».l  Now  dial.  [ME.  parren; 
app.  related  to  PAR  rf.3  dial.,  and  possibly  repre- 
senting an  unrecorded  OE.  *pearrian :  see  PAR- 
ROCK.]  tram.  To  enclose,  confine ;  to  shut  up  in 
an  enclosure ;  to  fold,  pen,  etc. 

c  1300  Havelok  2439  He  bunden  him  ful  swifre  faste, .  .pat 
he  rorede  als  a  bole,  pat  he  wore  parred  in  an  hole,  With 
dogges  forto  bite  and  beite.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks. 
I.  25  pin  enemyes  schulen . .  parre  bee  in  Jerusalem,  as  sheep 
ben  parrid  in  a  foold.  c  1400  Ywaine  ft  Caw.  3228  Yn  al 
|>is  [Ytyme]  was  sir  Ywayn  Ful  straitly  paired  with  mekil 
payn.  £-1440  York  Myst.  xxxiiL  33  Cayphas.  In  pynyng 
payne  bees  he  parred.  1863  W.  BARNES  Dorset  Dial.,  Par, 
to  inclose,  shut  up, 

Par  (pai),  z>.2  rare.  [f.  PAR  *M]  trans.  To 
equate  in  value. 

1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  789/2  When  two  countries  par 
their  gold  coins,  the  object  is  to  arrive  at  a  common  term, 
for  which  value  for  value  will  be  paid. 

II  Par  (par,  paj),/«/>.  [¥.par:-L.per'  through, 
by  way  of,  by  means  of,  by '.]  A  French  pre- 
position meaning  '  through,  by ' :  occurring  in  Fr. 
phrases,  butnever  itself  adopted  as  an  English  word. 

1.  Occurring  in  ME.,  in  certain  asseverations 
and  adverbial  expressions  (where  it  was  sometimes 
confused  with  OF.  pur,  F.pour:-L.  pro  'for'). 
Many  of  these  subseq.  became  obsolete,  some  con- 
tinued into  later  use  with  change  of  par  to  per, 
others  coalesced  in  popular  use  into  words:  see 
PERADVENTURE  (par  aunter),  PARAMOUNT,  PAR- 
AVAIL,  PARAVADNT,  PABDIE,  PERCASK,  PERFAT. 

t  a.  Par  (per)  amour,  by  way  of  love,  for  love's 
sake :  see  PARAMOUR  adv. 
t  b.  Par  (per,  pur)  oharite  (oheryte,  etc.),  by 

>r  for  Christian  love,  out  of  charity  (chiefly  in  adju- 
;ations) :  see CHABITT  i.  Also  par  seinte  oharite 
(OK  (i3th  c.) pour  sainte  charit<  (Littre)l,  for  the 
sake  of  holy  charity. 

0150  Hymn  Virg.  in  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  258  Bisech  bin 

sune  par  chente  bat  he  me  sschilde  from  helle  pin.    1197 

Gtpuc.  (Rolls)  6972,  I  nam  no?t  wurbi  to  be  bi  sone  ac 

par  seinte  charite . .  uor  jif  it  me.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  20248 

.)  Quarfor  I  prai  yuu,  parcharite  [so  G.;  f.  for,  Tr. 

•  charite].. Yee  sai  it  me  and  helis  noght.     CITJO  R. 

TONE  Chron.  (1810)97  Anselme..kried,  pes  per  charite. 

"375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  403,  &  askit  hym 

heryte  pat  scho  mycht  bare  resawit  be.     £1430  Fret- 

r  (Halhw.)  794  Amen  !  amen  I  so  mot  hyt  be  1  Say 

we  so    alle   per  charyte.      c  1450   Guy    Warn,.    (C.)   4551 

V  bydde  yow  now  pur  charyte,  That  body  ye  delyuyr  to  mee 

Par  ma  fay  (fey),  by  my  faith.  Cf.  PERFAT. 

c  1300  [see  FAY  st,.l  6b].     13..  Cursor  M.  636  (Gott.)  pai 

ere  noght  schamed  par  ma  fay.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
830  Rygfil  gladly,  par  ma  fay  1 

ta.  Par  cceur  ^ceur),  by  heart,  accurately:  see 
PBHQUER(E. 

te.  Par  chaunoe,  by  chance:  see  PERCHANCE. 

Par  (per)  oompaigny(e,  by  way  of  or  in 

npany,  for  company's  sake  :  see  COMPANY  I  b. 

c  "386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  653  To  sitten  in  the  roof  par 

compaignve.    _  Reeve's  T.  247  The  wenche  rowteth  eek 

«r  compaignj-e.     1390  COWER  Co*/.  III.  218  And  tawhte 

nem  hou  they  sholde  ascrie  Alle  in  o  vois  per  compaignie 
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«4>3  Pilgr.  Sowle  w.  xx.  (Caxton  1483)  67  Now  lete  vn 
steruen  here  per  companye. 

t  g.  Par-entrelignarie  [cf.  OF.  entrelignenre, 
etc.  (Godef.)],  with  interlineation. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  298  A  chartre  is  chalangeable 
byfor  a  chief  mstice ;  If  false  latyne  be  in  be  lettre  be  lawe 
it  inpugneth.  Or  peynted  parenterlinarie  [or)  parceles  ouer. 
skipped  [1393 1  C.  xiv.  119  Ober  peynted  par-entrelignaric). 
A  In  mod.Eng.,  in  advb.  phrases  from  modem 
French,  often  hardly  naturalized.  Such  are  PAR- 
BLEU,  q.  v. ;  ^par  complaisance,  by  deference 
or  indulgence ;  \par  derriere,  backward,  on  the 
back  side,  behind ;  par  Eminence,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, pre-eminently ;  par  exemple,  for  example, 
for  instance ;  par  force  =•  PERFORCE  adv. ;  par 
parenthise,  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

'597  J-  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  21  So  yt  ys  par  derriere. 
1819  H.  BUSK  Dessert  106  And  I  became  a  volunteer  far 
force.  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Medinv.  Archit.  I.  o  Pointed 
architecture . .  is  not  exclusively,  but  far  eminence,  Christian. 
1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  25  A  small  European  force,  and 
one^  far  parentkise,  by  no  means  extraordinary  as  to  its 
military  character. 

b.  Par  excellence  [L.  per  excellentiant],  by 
virtue  of  special  excellence  or  manifest  superiority  ; 
pre-eminently ;  by  the  highest  claim  or  title  to  the 
designation ;  above  all  others  that  may  be  so  called. 
[1598  Torre  Alba  i.  (1880)  57  My  bright  Sunne,  renowmd 
per  Excellence,  Through  the  illustrious  splender  of  her 
gleames.J  1695  EARL  OF  PERTH  Lett.  (Camden)  61  The  Santo 
(which  is  St.  Antonio's  church,  called  ii  Santo  par  excellence). 
1777  in  W.  Roberts  Mem.  Hannah  More  (1834)  I.  118  The 
whole  house  groaned  at  poor  Baldwin,  who  is  reckoned,  par 
excellence,  the  dullest  man  in  it.  1804  F.din.  Rev.  V.  85 
Of  the  class  of  narratives  usually  denominated  '  anecdotes ' 
par  excellence,  M.  Kotzebue  has  given  several  that  deserve 
notice.  1873  C.  ROBINSON  N.  S.  Wales  80  The  fashionable 
quarter  par  excellence  is  the  east  end  of  the  city. 

Far-,  prefix,  repr.  F.  par-,  L.  per-  (see  PAR 
prep.),  '  through,  thoroughly ',  occurring  in  words 
from  F.,  as  PARBOIL,  PARDON,  PARTERRE,  PARVENU  ; 
esp.  common  in  ME.  in  words  now  obs.,  or  in 
which  par-  has  since  been  changed  to  PER-  after 
Latin,  as  parceve  PERCEIVE,  parfit  PERFECT,  par- 
fourme  PERFORM,  partene  PERTAIN,  etc. 
Par,  var.  PARR  so,,  young  salmon ;  obs.  f.  PAIR. 
II  Para  1  (pa-ra).  Also  8  parrah,  perau. 
[Turkish  (Pers.)  j^U  parah  piece,  portion,  morsel ; 
the  small  coin  so  called.  In  F.  para.]  A  small 
Turkish  coin,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  piastre,  in  the 
lyth  and  i8th  c.  of  silver,  but  now  of  copper,  and 
sunk  by  successive  depreciations  till  its  value  is 
at  present  (1903)  about  one- twentieth  of  a  penny. 

(In  other  countries  formerly  Turkish  the  para  has  a  greater 
value.) 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Theveiwfs  Trav.  n.  62  The  Piastre 
Ryal  is  worth  eight  Chais,  and  each  Chai  five  Paras,  and 
the  Para  four  Aspres,  which  are  all  pieces  of  Silver. 
1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mohammetans  68  Three  or  four  Parraks. 
1776  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  123  The  (Albanian]  girls 
wear  a  red  skull-cap  plated  with  peraus  or  Turkish  pennies 
of  silver  perforated,  and  ranged  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 
1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  i.  3  Small  fish.. sell  for  a  para,  or 
three  farthings  English  for  a  Turkish  oka,  which  is  forty-two 
English  ounces.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trades.^.,  In  Greece 
the  para  passes  for  about  the  third  of  a  penny,  and  ico  make 
a  drachma.  1880  J.  NICHOL  Byron  x.  106  He  discarded 
animal  food,  and  lived  . .  on  toast,  vegetables,  and  cheese, 
olives  and  light  wine,  at  the  rate  of  forty  paras  a  day.  1886 
CasselFs  Encycl.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  Para  of  Servia  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  French  centime. 

II  Para 2  (para-).  Name  of  a  seaport  on  the 
south  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  in  Brazil.  Used 
attrib.  in  the  following  : 

ParA  cress,  a  composite  plant  (Spilanthes  oleracea), 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries  as  a  salad  and  pot-herb; 
Para  grass,  (a)  =  PIASSAVA  ;  (£)  a  Brazilian  forage-grass, 
Panicum  barbinodc,  now  cultivated  in  the  Southern  United 
States ;  Para  nut  =  Brazil-nut :  see  BRAZIL  4 ;  Para  rubber, 
an  india-rubber  obtained  from  the  coagulated  milky  juice 
of  Hevea  brasiliensis  (N.  O.  EupHorbiaceai),  a  tree  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 

1866  Treat.  Bot.  1083  Spilautlas, . .  the  leaves  . .  have  a 
singularly  pungent  taste,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  "Para  Cress,  5.  oleracea.  1881  Garden  30  Sept.  295/3. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Para*rass,  a  name  for  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves  of  the  A  tlalea  funifera,  1858  HOGG 
Vtg.  Kingd.  759  Attalta  fanifera  furnishes  that  fibre, 
resembling  whalebone,  which  is  now  so  much  used  in  this 
country  for  making  brushes  and  brooms,.,  their  fibre.. is 
called  in  commerce  Piassaba  fibre.  Monkey  Grass,  or  Para 
Grass.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  x.  The  creeping  Para 
grass.  1848  CRAIG,  'Para  Nut,  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  Bertho- 
letia  excelsa.  1866  Treat.  Bot.  138  Brazil  nuts  form 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the  port  of  Para  (whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Para  nuts).  1897  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXX.  280/1  The  crude  rubber,  which,  .is  the  best  up-river 
"Para  that  the  market  affords.  1898  Daily  News  31  Aug. 
5/1  The  area  producing  Para  rubber  extends  over  1,000 
~iuare  miles. 


•  1  (paera),  before  a  vowel  or  H  usually  par-, 
repr.  Gr.  TO/XI-,  nap-,  combining  form  oiimpaprep., 
occurring  in  words  already  formed  in  Greek,  their 
adaptations,  and  derivatives,  and  in  modern  words 
formed  on  the  model  of  these,  and,  in  certain  uses, 
as  a  living  element,  in  the  formation  of  technical 
nomenclature. 
As  a  preposition,  Gr.  vapd  had  the  sense  '  by  the 


PAHA-. 

side  of^  beside ',  whence  '  alongside  of,  by,  part, 
beyond',  etc.  In  composition  It  had  the  same 
senses,  with  such  cognate  adverbial  ones  as  '  to 
one  side,  aside,  amiss,  faulty,  irregular,  disordered, 
improper,  wrong  ' ;  also  expressing  subsidiary  rela- 
tion, alteration,  perversion,  simulation,  etc.  These 
senses  also  occur  in  English  derivatives:  see 
PARABAPTISM,  PARABLE,  PARADOX,  PARASITE; 
PARALLEL;  PARENTHESIS;  PAROELION;  PABIBB; 
PAROCHIAL,  PARODY,  PAROXYSM,  etc.  Two  groups 
of  less  usual  technical  words  follow  here. 
1.  Terms  (substantival  or  adjectival)  chiefly  of 
Anatomy  and  Natural  History,  denoting  or  relat- 
ing to  an  organ  or  part  situated  beside  or  near 
that  denoted  l>y  the  second  element,  or  standing 
in  some  subsidiary  relation  to  it ;  and  of  Pathology, 
denoting  diseases  affecting  such  parts,  or  desig- 
nating disordered  conditions  and  functions.  These 
last  are  often  Latin  in  form. 

II  Para-an«sthe-«ia  Path.,  anaesthesia   of  both 
sides  of  the   body,  esp.  its  lower  half  (Billings 
1890).  ||Par»c»ntlio-«l«/'aM.  [Gr.dwu'Sa  prickle 
+  -osis],    morbid    growth    of    the    prickle-cell 
layer  of  the  skin  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.).     Pa-racurp 
Bot.    [Gr.  mfmh  fruit],  also  in  L.  form     para- 
ca-rpinm,  Link's  term   for   an   aborted    ovary. 
Parachro-matin  Biol.,  that  portion  of  the  nucleo- 
plasm  (differing  from  the  rest  in  taking  a  faint 
stain)   which   forms  the  spindle  in  karyokinesis. 
Parachro'matisru  Path.,    'faulty  perception  of 
colours'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893);   colour-blindness. 
II  Paracolpi-tls  Path.  [Gr.  «6A»ot  womb],  inflam- 
mation of  the  outside  of  the  vagina.     Paraco'n- 
dyloid  a.,  applied  to  a  process  of  the  occipital 
bone    adjacent    to    the     condyle.       ||  Faracope 
(parae-kopj)    [Gr.   jropaKoirf;],  delirium   of  fever ; 
hence  Paraco-pic  a.  (Billings  1 890).  Faracoro'lla 
Bot.,  an  appendage  to  the  corolla,  as  in  Narcissus 
(Mayne    Expos.    Lex.    1857).       ||  Paracon'sia, 
paracn/iii  [Gr.  axovais  hearing],  disordered  hear- 
ing.     ||  Paracy«-sl»  Path.   [Gr.   Hvrpis  concep- 
tion], extra-uterine  pregnancy.     Pa  racyit,  a  sub- 
sidiary cyst,  esp.  in   the  reproductive   organs  of 
certain  fungi.     llParacysti-tis  Path.,  inflamma- 
tion   in    the  paracystium    or    connective    tissue 
round  the  bladder.     ||  Paradeni'tis  Path.    [Gr. 
&STIV  gland],   inflammation   around   a    lymphatic 
gland.     ||  Paradi-dymli  =  parcpididymis ;   hence 
Paradi  dymal    a.       \\  Paraflag-e  Hum    (pi.    -a), 
a  small  supplementary  flagellum  in  an  infusorian ; 
hence  Farafla-gellat*  a.,   provided  with  a  para- 
flagellnm    or    paraflagella.      Parag-*  rminal   a., 
situated    alongside    of    the    germen    in    a    seed. 
||  Parajrenmia  (-giu-sia)  [Gr.  ytvan  sense  of  taste], 
perversion   of  the   sense  of  taste ;    also   ||  Para- 
gen-«l«;    hence    Paragen  tic    a.      Faragle  nal 
[Gr.  •yAiji'Tj  socket  of  a  joint]  a.,  epithet  of  the 
coracoid  bone  or  cartilage  in  fishes ;  sb.,  the  cor«- 
coid  bone  or  cartilage  of  a  fish.     Farahyal  a. 
(see  quot.).      ||  Parahypno  •!»,  abnormal  sleep, 
as  in  hypnotized  states  or  somnambulism.     |[  Para- 
kerato-ilB  Path.  [Gr.  x(pdr6-u  to  become  homy], 
skin  disease  characterized  by  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  horny  layer.     II  Parakine  »1»  Path. 
[Gr.  *iVr;<m  motion],  disordered  motor  function  ; 
also   ||  Parakine  «i«.      ||  Parala'lia  Path.    [Gr. 
AaAm   talking,  speech],   disordered  or   defective 
articulation,      f  Parala'mp«i«  Path.   [Gr.  napa- 
Xafufus,  {.  Ad^is  shining],  a  pearly-looking  opacity 
of  the  cornea.     ||  Parmlere  ma  Path.  [Gr.  ira/xi- 
Ar}/>n/m  talking  nonsense],  slight  delirium,  'wander- 
ing '  in  speech ;  also  ||  Faralere-sls ;  so  Farale'- 
rons  a.  [Gr.  ira/xiAr/^or  talking  nonsense],  slightly 
delirious.    ||  Farale  xla  Path.  [Gr.  Ac'f i;  speaking], 
a   form  of  sensory  aphasia  in   which  one   word 
is  read  for  another;  hence  Paralexlo  a.      Paral- 
ge'Bia   Path.    [Gr.   oA-vno-is   sense   of  pain],   (a) 
disordered  sense  of  pain ;    (o)  diminished  sensi- 
bility   to    pain.       ||  Para  Ifria    Path.    [Gr.   dA-yos 
pain]  sensation  akin  to  pain,    t  Parame-nla  Path. 
[Gr.  piji'-ts  menses],  disordered  or  irregular  men- 
struation (Good  1822-34).     II  ParametritiB  [Gr. 
WTpa  uterus],  inflammation  of  the parametrium  or 
connective  tissue  by  the  side  of  the  uterus ;  hence 
Parametri  tic  a.,  of,  affected  with,  or  pertaining 
to  parametritis.      Parami'tom  e,  the  more  fluid 
part   of   protoplasm,   as   distinguished   from    the 
denser  and  reticulated   mitome.      ||  Panunji«'«l» 
[Gr.    -fivrjais  memory],   disordered   or  perverted 
memory,  esp.  of  the  meaning  of  words.     [|  Parm- 
myo-clonna  Path.  [Gr.  /iC-t,  fo/o-  muscle  -urAoVoj 
tumult],  a  form  of  convulsions  in  symmetrically 
placed  muscles.   Paramyoton*  Patk.  [as  prec.  + 
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Gr.ToK05Stretching],anervousdisease,  characterized 
by  persistent  tonic  spasm.  l|  Faxane-ma  (pi.  -mata) 
Bot.  [Gr.  vrjfM  thread]  =  PARAPHYSIS;  hence  Para- 
nema'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  a   paranema.     Fara- 
nephric  (-ne'frik)  a.  [Gr.  ixtpp6s  kidney],  occur- 
ring in  the  tissue  beside  the  kidneys.       [I  Fara- 
nephri'tis,  inflammation  of  the  paranephros  or 
suprarenal    capsule  ;    hence    Paranephri'tic   a., 
pertaining    to    or    affected    with    paranephritis. 
||  Parapa'resis   Path.    [Gr.   irapeais    letting   go, 
paralysis],  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower   limbs; 
hence  Parapare  tic  a.     Parapata'gial  a.,  per- 
taining to  the  parapatagium,  a  fold  of  skin  between 
the  neck  and  shoulder  in  birds.      ||  Farapa'thia 
Path.  [Gr.  iraOos  suffering],  moral  insanity,  patho- 
mania.     Parape'talous  a.  Bot.,  situated  at  each 
side  of  a  petal,  as  stamens.     ||  Parapha'sia  Path. 
[cf.  APHASIA],  disordered  speech  characterized  by 
the  incorrect  use  of  words ;  hence  Parapha'sic  a. 
||  Para'phia  Path.  [Gr.  aijrf)  sense  of  touch],  dis- 
ordered tactile  sense.     ||  Faraphyllum  Bot.  [Gr. 
<p£\\ov  leaf],  (a)  a  stipule;  (6)  in  certain  mosses, 
a    small    foliaceous    organ    between    the    leaves. 
Faraphysical    a.,    subsidiary    or    collateral    to 
what  is  physical.     Parapolar  a.,  situated  beside 
a  pole,  or  beside  the  polar  cells,  as  certain  cells  in 
Dicyemidse.      t  Para-poplexy   Path.,   an   attack 
simulating    apoplexy,   false    apoplexy.       ||  Para- 
pro  ctium  Anat.  [Gr.  wpaKTos  anus],  the  connec- 
tive tissue  surrounding  the  rectum ;  hence  ||  Fara- 
procti-tis,    inflammation   of  this.      Parare'otal 
a.,  situated   beside   the    rectum.      ||  Fara'rthria 
Path.    [Gr.   apSpov  joint,  apOpovv   to   articulate], 
defective    or    disordered    articulation   of   speech. 
||  Parasalplngi'tis   Path.  [Gr.  crdAm-yf  trumpet, 
taken  in  sense  '  Fallopian  tube '],  inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  around  the  Fallopian  tube. 
Farasecre'tion    Path.,    abnormal    or    excessive 
secretion.  Farasinoi'dal  a .,  situated  beside  a  sinus, 
e.g.  of  the  brain.    Faraste'mon  Bot.  [Gr.  OTTJIIMV 
thread,  taken  as  'stamen '],  a  stamen-like  appendage, 
a    staminodium.      ||  Parastre-mma    Path.    [Gr. 
orpin/la  twisting],  a  convulsive  spasm,  distorting 
the  face.     ||  Parasynovitis  Path.,  inflammation 
of  the  connective  tissue  next  to  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  a  joint.    Parasyphili-tic  a.,  indirectly  re- 
lated to  or  arising  from  syphilis.     Parata'rsial  a., 
pertaining  to  the  paratarsium  or  lateral  portion  of 
the  tarsus  in  birds.    Parathyroid  (-J>ai»'roid),  one 
of  several  bodies  adjacent  to  the  thyroid  gland  ; 
hence   Farathyroi'dal  a.,   pertaining  to  a  para- 
thyroid.     Farato'mial   a.,    situated    beside    the 
tomiuni  or  cutting  edge  of  a  bird's  bill ;  pertaining 
to  the  paratomium  or  lateral  part  of  the  upper 
jaw  in  birds,     f  Paratri'psis  [Gr.  rplif/ts  rubbing] 
rubbing ;  hence  Faratri'ptic  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
effected  by  rubbing  (Billings  1 890).  ||  Faratro  phia, 
para-trophy  Path.  [Gr.  rpoipri  food],  disordered 
nutrition ;  hence  Paratro'phlc  a.  ||  Faratyphli'tis 
Path.  [Gr. rvip\6s  blind,  taken  in  sense  '  caecum'], 
inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  next  to  the 
caecum ;  rjerityphlitis.     ||  Paranche'ninm  Ornith. 
[Gr.  06x171'  neck],  Illiger's  term   for   the  lateral 
region   of  the   neck.      ||  Paravaglni'tis  =  para- 
colpitis.      Parave  sical   a.    [L.   vesica   bladder], 
situated  beside  the  bladder.     Also  PAHABASAL, 
PARACHORDAL,  PARAGASTER,  PAROTID,  etc.,  q.  v. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Led.  Dis.  Women  xxii.  (ed.  4)  171 
*Para-colpitis.  1888  Nature  10  July  288/2  Paradoxal  deaf- 
ness . .  the  *paracousia  of  \Villis,m  which  the  patient  is  deaf  to 
words  uttered  in  the  silence  of  a  room,  but  not  in  a  noisy 
street.  1657  Physical  Diet.,  * Paracousis,  noise  in  the  ears 
which  comes  from  a  preternatural  motion  of  the  air  which 
is  naturally  contained  in  the  ears.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  123  *Paracyesis.  Morbid  pregnancy.  1876 
tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  243  Inflammation  of . .  the 
loose  adipose  and  connective  tissue  of  the  lower  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  urinary  bladder  . .  known  as  . .  'para- 
cystitis.  1885  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX. 
856/1  With  a  single  anterior  large  flagellum  or  some- 
times with  two  additional  *paraflagella.  1876  KLEIN  in  Q. 
Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  XVI.  1 16  That  portion . .  which  is . .  over- 
hanging the  'paragerminal  groove.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  327  *Parageusia  is  seen  in  nearly  every  form  of 
insanity.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  204  *Para- 
geusis.  Morbid  Taste.  1895  A  tlienseum  16  Mar.  348/3  Dr. 
Miyart .  .represented  two  lateral  processes  of  the  basihyal(for 
which  he  proposed  the  name*parahyal  processes)  as  probably 
distinctive  of  the  whole  of  the  Psittaci.  1899  A  llbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  882  Bowen.  .regards  the  disease  as  a  *para- 
keratosis.  1878  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  845 
*Paralalia  is  that  affection  in  which  the  patient.. brings 
forth  a  different  sound  from  the  one  he  wishes  to  utter. 
Ibid.  790  In  *paralexia  incorrect  words  are  uttered.  1900 
Lancet  15  Sept.  822/1  On  being  asked  to  read  aloud  from  a 
newspaper,  .his  reading  was  markedly  *paralexic.  1885 
LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Text-bk.  Hum.  Physiol.  II.  1097  The 
term '  cutaneous  *paralgia '  is  applied  to.  .itching,  creeping, 
formication.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  60  Hyperaesthesia, 
paralgia,  and  anaesthesia  are  also  greatly  modified.  1889 
J.  M.  DUNCAN  Led.  Dis.  Women  xxx.  (ed.  4)  244  The  fre- 
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quent  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in  *parametritic  cases.  1874 
JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (ed.  2)  758  *Parametritis  is.. 
inflammation  by  the  side  of  the  uterus.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN 
Lect.  Dis.  Women  xxviii.  (ed.  4)  225  A  very  common 
name  for  parametritis  is  pelvic  celluiitis.  1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  p.  xxi,  Protoplasm .. as  a  rule. .is 
more  or  less  vesicular,  consisting  of  a  denser  substance 
(mitome)  enclosing  droplets  of  a  more  fluid  character 
(enchylema,  *paramitome).  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Para- 
mitom.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  896  All  cases  of 
*paramyoclomis  cannot  be  hysterical.  1893  GOWERS  Man. 
Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  I.  540  Ataxic  *paramyotone.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  845/2  *Paranemata,  the  paraphyses  of  algals  and 
other  cryptogams.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  454  *Para- 
nephric  cysts.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  "Paranephritis. . 
*Paranephritic.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  2  (ed.  6)  178 
note,  *Parapctalous,  those  stamens  which  stand  at  each 
side  of  a  petal,  yet  not  necessarily  before  a  sepal.  1866  A. 
FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  657  A  difficulty  of  speech  may 
consist  in  an  inability  to  use  the  proper  words  to  express 
the  mental  ideas. .  .This  difficulty  is  sometimes  distinguished 
as  *paraphasia.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  428  A 
possible  cause  of  "paraphasic  speech.  1863  BERKELEY  Brit. 
Mosses  Gloss.  312  *Paraphylla,  variously  shaped  foliaceous 
or  filamentous  bodies  produced  near  the  leaves,  but  not  at 


physical  or  parametaphysical ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  a 
German  romancer.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  xi.  653 
Cells  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  body  ("parapolar  cells). 
1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Pararectal  pouch,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  peritoneal  pouch  on  either  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectum.  Ibid.,  *Parasinoidal  spaces,  the  spaces 
in  the  dura  mater.. which  contain  the  Pacchionian  bodies. 
1899  Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  25  Nov.  1483  Both  tabes  and  general 
paralysis  are  *parasvrjhilitic  affections.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  III.  314  Certain  bodies  known  as  accessory  thyroids 
and  *parathyroids.  Ibid.,  *Parathyroidal  and  thyroidal 
tissue  do  not  play  an  equivalent  part  in  preventing  the 
development  of  the  symptoms  which  follow  thyroidectomy. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  60/1  Any  process  of  mis- 
nutrition  or  *paratrophia.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  ''Para- 
trophic.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Paratrophic,  of  or  belonging 
to  paratrophy.  *Paratrophy,  a  malnutrition  ;  also,  hyper- 
trophy. 1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  JtfeJ.ni.ejq  '  *Paratyphlitis ' 
conveyed  the  same  view  of  the  position  of  the  inflammatory 
changes.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Paravesical  pouch,  the 
peritoneal  pouch  on  either  side  of  the  bladder. 
2.  In  Chemistry,  para-  is  used  to  form  : 
a.  Names  of  substances  that  are  (or  have  been 
supposed  to  be)  modifications  of  those  to  the 
names  of  which  para-  is  prefixed,  or  that  have 
been  produced  along  with  or  instead  of  these,  or, 
sometimes,  that  merely  occur  with  them. 

This  nomenclature  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Berzelius  in  1830  (cf.  PoggendorFsj4H«a/?«XIX.  328, where 
he  introduces  acidum  paraphosphoricum  and  faraphos- 
phates,  also  acidum  paratartaricum,  a,  parastannicum). 

In  some  cases  the  para-  derivatives  are  isomers  or  poly- 
mers of  the  simply-named  substance,  e.  ^.paraldehyde,  para- 
toluene  ;  but  in  others  they  are  neither  isomeric  with  nor 
closely  related  to  them,  e.g.  naphthalene  CjoHg,  para- 
uaphtkalene  Ci4Hjo. 

Parabe'nzene  (parabe'nzol)  (CclI0)m  &  hydro- 
carbon isomeric  with  benzene,  occurring  along 
with  it  in  light  coal  oil.  Parabu'xine,  an  alka- 
loid, C24H48N2O,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
box-tree.  Paracampho'ric  a.,  in/,  acid,  inactive 
camphoric  acid.  Faraca'rthamin,  a  red  sub- 
stance allied  to  carthamin,  contained  in  the  bark 
of  Cornus  sanguinea,  dogwood.  Parace'llvtlose, 
a  supposed  modification  of  CELLULOSE,  occurring 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  pith  of  plants.  Para- 
ci'tric  a.,  inf.  acid=  ACONITIO  acid.  Faraco'nic 
a.  [AcONic],  in  /.  acid,  one  of  the  isomeric  acids 
of  constitution  C5H6O4.  Para'conine,  an  artificial 
variety  of  CONINE,  C8H15N,  differing  from  it  in 
some  of  its  chemical  reactions  and  physical  quali- 
ties. Faracre'sol,  one  of  the  toluol  alcohols 
found  in  urine ;  hydroxyltoluene.  Fara-ella  jfic 
a.,  in  p.  acid  =  RUFIGALLIC  acid.  Parafi'brin, 
a  supposed  modification  of  fibrin  occurring  in 
certain  morbid  conditions  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Para- 
forma'ldehyde,  a  polymer  of  formic  or  methyl 
aldehyde.  Parafuma'ric  a.,  in  p.  acid  =  MALEIC 
uf id.  Paralbu-min,  a  form  of  albumin  found  by 
Scherer  in  ovarian  cysts.  Paramale'ic  a.,  in  /. 
acid  =  FUMARIO  acid.  Parama-lic  a.,  in  /.  acid 
=  Diglycollic  acid,  O.2  (CH2.COOH) :  see  GLY- 
COLLIO.  Faxameco-nic  a.,  in  /.  acid  =  COMENIO 
aiiil.  Paramenispe  rmine,  an  alkaloid  left  as 
an  insoluble  residue  after  the  extraction  of  menis- 
permine,  C18H12NO2,  of  which  it  is  an  isomer. 
Para'mic  a.,  in  /.  acid,  derived  from  paramide. 
Pa- ramide  =  M ELLITIMIDE .  Par anio •  rphia ,  para- 
mo-rphine  =  THEBAl'NE,  C19H21NO3.  Para'my- 
lene  =  DECENE,  C10H20.  Para-mylnm,  -one,  a 
carbohydrate  closely  allied  to  starch  (AMYLUM)  of 
formula  (C6H10O5)n,  found  in  starch-like  granules 
in  Euglena  viridis,  a  flagellate  infusorian.  Para- 
myosi' nog-en,  a  proteid  occurring  in  muscle- 
plasma.  Parana'phthalene  =  ANTHRACENE. 
Fara-niline,  a  polymer  of  ANILINE,  Ci2H14N2, 
obtained  in  long  white  silky  needles.  Para  n- 
thracene,  a  crystalline  isomeric  modification  of 
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anthracene  :  see  quot.  Farape-ctic  a.,  in/,  acid, 
C24HS4O.,3,  an  uncrystallizable  acid  formed  from 
pectic  acid  or  pectin  by  long  boiling,  or  by  the 
action  of  pectose.  Parape-ctin,  a  neutral  sub- 
stance, C32H46OS,,  derived,  as  a  translucent  jelly, 
from  pectin  by  boiling  and  precipitating  with 
alcohol.  Parape-ptoue,  a  substance  allied  to 
syntonin,  precipitated  on  neutralizing  the  action  of 
gastric  juice  on  egg-albumin.  •)•  Paraphospho'ric 
«.,  in  j*.  acid,  Berzelius's  name  for  pyrophosphoric 
acid  ;  its  salts  are  Paraphosphates.  Parapi'co- 
line,  an  oily  base,  CuH14N2,  a  polymer  of  PICO- 
LINE,  and  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  sodium. 
Fara-rabin,  a  modification  of  ARABIN,  prepared 
from  carrots  or  beet-root,  not  yielding  sugar  on 
treatment  with  dilute  acids.  Parasa'ccharose, 
an  isomeric  modification  of  saccharose  or  cane- 
sugar,  QjH^On ,  formed  by  a  special  fermentation 
of  a  solution  of  sugar-candy :  see  quot.  Fara- 
sa'licyl,  the  salicylide  of  benzoyl,  C,4H,0O3  ;  also 
called  spirin.  Faraso-rbic  a.,  inparasorbic  acid, 
an  isomer  of  SORBIC  acid,  C6HBO2,  a  volatile  oily 
liquid  obtained  from  mountain-ash  berries.  Fara- 
sta-nnic  a.,  in  p.  oxide,  a  name  given  by  Berzelius 
to  the  calcined  form  of  stannic  oxide,  which  differs 
in  some  properties  from  the  ordinary  oxide. 
Paratarta-ric  a.,  in  p.  acid  (Berzelius,  1830)  = 
RACEMIC  acid;  Parata-rtramide  =  Racemamide 
(see  AMIDE  2).  Parato-luene,  an  isomer  of  TOLD- 
ENE,  C,H?,  along  with  which  it  occurs  in  light 
coal-tar  oil;  also  Parato  luol.  Paraxa'nthine, 
a  substance,  C1SH17NBO4,  having  relations  with  the 
xanthine  group,  obtained  by  Salomon  from  urine. 
See  also  PARABANIC,  PABALDEHYDE,  etc. 

1866-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  340  *Parabenzene  . .  has 
a  faint  alliaceous  odour,  less  pleasant  than  that  of  pure 
benzene.  1857-62  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  III.  654  note, 
Church  found . .  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  benzol  which  he 
terms  *parabenzol.  1866-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  341 
The  utricular  tissue  forming  the  medullary  rays  of  wood 
consists  of ^paracellulose.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  Para- 
cellulose  . .  is  characterized  chemically  by  being  insoluble  in 
Millon's  reagent,  except  after  heating  to  140°  F.  for  several 
hours.  1885  LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Text-bk.  Hum.  Physiol. 


composition  as  menispermine.  Ibid.  873  *Paramide  or  Mel- 
litimide  is  a  white  amorphous  powder.  Ibid.  874  *Paramic 
acid.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  746  This  sub- 
stance was  discovered  by  M.  Dumas  in  1832,  in  coal  tar, 
and  named  by  him  *paranaphthalin,  because  from  his  ex- 
periments it  appears  in  its  composition  to  be  perfectly 
identical  with  naphthalin.  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 
107/1  Finally,  a  more  solid  material,  named  paranaphtha* 
line,  distils  over.  1883  Athemeum  15  Sept  343/2  Dr.  D. 
Totnmasi  . .  states  that  if  anthracene  is  dissolved  in  benzol 
and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  it  becomes  turbid 
and  deposits  crystals.  This  photogenic  substance  has  been 
named  *paranthracene.  1885  LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Text- 
bk.  Hutn.  Physiol.  I.  331  Identical  with  Kiihne's  hemial- 
buminoseand  Meissner's  *parapeptone.  1877  WATTS  Fovjnes' 
Chem.  (ed.  12)  I.  327  Intermediate  between  orthophosphates 
and  metaphosphates,  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  classes 
of  salts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  pyrophosphates 
or  *paraphosphates.  1866-72  —  Did.  Chem.  IV.  354  The 
salts  of  *parapicoline  are  for  the  most  part  uncrystallizable. 
1803  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  Agar-agar,  the  Chinese  vegetable 
jelly,  is  composed  of  *pararabin.  Ibid,  s.v.,  *Parasaccharose 
is  more  strongly  dextro-rotatory  than  Saccharose.  1857-62 
MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  III.  385  This  new  acid  is 
identical  with  the  *paratartaric  or  racemic  acid.  1885 
LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Text-bk.  Hum.  Physiol.  II.  539  The 
crystalline  body  *paraxanthin  occurs  in  traces  in  the  urine. 
b.  (More  systematically)  Names  of  isomeric 
benzene  di-derivatives  in  which  the  two  hydrogen- 
atoms  replaced  by  another  element  or  radical  are 
symmetrically  disposed  in  the  benzene  ring,  being 
separated  on  each  side  by  two  other  atoms ;  as 

i  and  4  in  the  ring  i '  *  < ;  e.  g.  paradichlorobenzene, 
C6C1HHC1HH.  So  coumaric  (i :  2)  and  para- 
coumaric  (1:4)  acids,  etc.  See  ORTHO-  2. 

As  these  compound  names  are  formed  systematically,  and 
are  in  number  unlimited,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any 
list ;  cf.  the  following : 

1876  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  (i)  207  Few  chemists  employ  the 
terms  para-,  meta-,  ortho-,  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
denoting  1:4,  1:3,  and  1:2  compounds  respectively.  1872 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  198  A  second  series  of  bi-derivatives 
of  benzene — the  Para-  series — is  produced  from  dinitro. 
benzene.  From  this  compound  is  obtained  para-nitra- 
niline,  which  may  be  converted  into  para-diazonitrobenzene, 
and  from  this  may  be  prepared  parachloronitrobenzene, 
parabromonitrobenzene,  and  para-iodo-nitrobenzene.  These 
..may  be  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  parachlorani- 
line,  parabromaniline,  and  para-iodaniline.  1889  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Bull.  II.  270  We  have  called  paradihydroxy- 
benzene  [or  quinol]  one  of  the  benzenes,  and  the  prefix 
para-  shows  which  one ;  there  are  two  others,  one  of  which 
is  0rM0-dihydroxybenzene,  or  catechol,  and  the  other  mcta- 
dihydroxybenzene  or  resorcinol.  There  are  thus  three 
substances,  catechol,  resorcinol  and  quinol,  all  having  the 
same  composition  Ce  H<  (HO)2  and  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  prefixes  ortho,  meta,  and  para  attached  to 
dihydroxybenzene. 

Para-2,  a.  f.para-,  a.  It. para-,  imperative  of 
vb.  parare  '  to  ward  or  defend,  to  cover  from,  to 
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shield,  to  shrond,  to  shelter1  (Florio),  orig.  'to 
make  ready,  prepare ' :— L.  parare  ;  used  with  a 
sb.  object,  in  phrases  which  have  themselves  become 
sbs.,  ns  fara-sole  lit.  '  defend  or  shelter  from  sun  ', 
hence  '  a  sun-shade ' ;  so  parafuoco  lire-guard,  fire- 
screen, paravento  wind-screen,  parapetto  breast- 
guard,  parapet.  (Cf.  analogous  Fr.  and  Eng. 
compounds,  as  couvre-chef,  couvre-feu,  make-shift, 
sf  i- iid- thrift,  ward-robe.)  Italian  para-  has  been 
adopted  in  Fr.,  which  has  added  parapluie  rain- 
screen,  umbrella,  faracrottemud-gazid,faracAute, 
parados,  etc.  Thence  English  has  PARAPET, 
PARADOS,  PARASOL,  PARACHUTE,  with  occasional 
humorous  nonce-words,  as  Parabore,  defence  from 
bores,  and  occasional  uses  of  the  alien  (French) 
words,  paragrandine  [L.  grandin-cm  hail], 
paragrSle  [F.  grtfe  hail]  protection  against  hail, 
parapluie  [V.pluie  rain]  umbrella,  paratonnere 
[F.  tonncre  thunder]  lightning-conductor,  para- 
vent  [F.  vent  wind]  defence  against  wind. 

1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  A.  Lund  I.  i.  26  And  sigh  for  a  Bore- 
net,  a  "para-bore,  to  protect  me,  like  our  musquito-curtains. 
1841  FRANCIS  Diet,  A  rts,  * Paragraitdine,  an  instrument,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  avert  hailstones  in  the  same  manner  as 
electric  conductors  avert  the  danger  of  lightning.  1886 
CasselFs  EtuycL  Diet.,  'Paraerele.  I7»7-4I  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Parasol. ..The  word  is  French.— That  used  against 
rains  is  sometimes  called  'parapluie.  1819  MRS.  SOUTHEV 
Chapt.  Churchyards  II.  246  Escorted  by  Mr.  Vernon  on 
one  side  and  his  own  valet,  with  ^parapluie,  on  the  other. 
1866  MRS.  H.  WOOD  St.  Martin's  Em  xix.  (1874)  234  She 
..displayed  an  enormous  crimson  parapluie,  which  she  held 
between  her  face  and  the  sun. 

Parabanic  (pserabse'nik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PAHA-: 
see  below.]  In  parabanic  acid,  a  dibasic  acid, 
CO.j(NH.CO),  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  uric  acid  or  alloxan ;  crystallizing  in 
colourless  prisms.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids, 
it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  oxalyl  carbamide  or  oxalyl 
urea.  Hence  Fa  raban,  a  proposed  substitute 
for  the  name  parabanic  acid,  to  express  its  paral- 
lelism to  alloxan.  Fa'rabanate,  a  salt  of  para- 
banic acid,  as  argentic paraoanafe,CO.2(NA.g-CO). 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  635  Parabanic  acid  forms 
salts  which  are  exceedingly  unstable :  parabanate  of  silver 
being  the  only  salt  which  is  permanent.  1866  ODLING 
Aniin.  Chem.  43  Paraban  and  alloxan  are  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid.  1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  p.  xxviii, 
Kreatin  is  a  monureide,  and  so  are  paraban  and  alloxan, 
which  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  1888 
REMSEN  Org .  Chem.  203  Parabanic  acid  is  formed  by  boiling 
uric  acid  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  other  oxidizing  agents. 
[Note.  The  term  parabanic  was  introduced  by  Liebig  and 
Wflhler  in  1838  (Annalen  XXVI.  285),  but  without  any 
explanation  of  its  formation.  As  they  made  parabanic  acid 
by  a  reaction  in  which  they  expected  to  obtain  alloxan,  it  is 
prob.  that  para-  was  used  in  the  sense '  instead  of ', ' opposed 
to',  the  ending  being  that  of  allox-an,  -aitic,  and  the  b 
merely  euphonic.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  is 
a  residue  ofcarb-,  and  that  the  term  was  farmed  to  express 
parallelism  of  constitution  to  urea  or  carbamide,  CO'2(NHa), 
and  to  alloxan,  CO-2(NH-CO)CO  j  but  as  a  fact,  it  was  not 
till  much  later  that  the  identity  of  urea  and  carbamide  was 
discovered.] 

Parabaptism  (pserabse-ptiz'm).  [ad.  late  Gr. 
mpaddiTTtaiia  irregular  or  spurious  baptism,  f. 
mpa-  aside,  amiss,  wrong  +  0airrioiM  baptism.] 
Uncanonical  or  unauthorized  baptism  (in  the  early 
church).  So  Faraba'ptist,  Farabaptiza'tiou. 

1715  BINGHAM  Orig.  Eccles.  IV.  275  Such  Baptisms  are 
frequently  condemned  in  the  ancient  Councils  under  the 
name  of  jrapajSaTTTiV^aTa.  . .  Which  sort  of  Parabaptizations 
are  there  condemned.  1890  Cent.  Diet,,  Parabaptism. 

Par abasal  (p3eratwi-sal),a.(j*. )  Zool.  [PARA-  1 .1 
In  Crinoids :  Situated  next  to  and  articulated 
with  a  basal  plate,  b.  so.  (also  in  mod.L.  form 
parabasale,  pl.-o/z'a).  A  parabasal  joint. 

1871  NICHOLSON  Pafaont.  125  In  some  cases  the  '  basals  ' 
are  succeeded  by  a  second  row  or  cycle  of  plates,  .which 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  something  special,  and  are 
termed  the  '  parabasals '  or  '  sub-radiaTs  '.  1877  HUXLEY 
Aunt.  Ittv.  Artim.  ix.  593  A  calyx  supported  on  a  stem, 
an(I  composed  of  five  basalia,  five  parabasalia,  and  five 
nKlialia. 

II  Parabasis  (pane-basis).  PI.  -bases  (-basfz). 
[a.  Gr.  napdpaais  lit.  a  going  aside,  digression, 
stepping  forward,  f.  imoaflaivtiv  to  go  aside,  step 
forward.]  In  ancient  Greek  comedy,  A  part  sung  by 
the  chorus,  addressed  to  the  audience  in  the  poet  s 
name,and  unconnected  with  the  action  of  the  drama. 

1810  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  p.  cvi,  What  steps  were 
used  in  their  parabases  to  give  effect  to  the  rhythm.  Ibid. 
p.  cxiv,  The  play  originally  condemned  has  come  down  to 
us  with  part  of  a  parabasis  (or  address  to  the  audience). 
1866  Lowxu  X-j'inbume's  Trag.  Pr.  Wits.  1890  II.  130 
Something  similar  in  purpose  to  the  parabasis  was  essayed 
in  one,  at  least,  of  the  comedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  in  our  time  by  Tieck.  1877  Vf/MDmEncycl.Brit.  VII. 

£>7/2  The  distinctive  feature  of  Old,  as  compared  with  Middle 
omedy,  is  the  parabasis,  the  speech  in  which  the  chorus, 
moving  towards  and  facing  the  audience,  addressed  it  in  the 
name  of  the  poet,  often  abandoning  all  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  play. 

llParabema(p£erabfma).  Pl.-mata.  [a.  mod. 
Gr.  irap<i/3njra,  f.  irapri  beside  +  £ij«a  BEHA.]     In 
Vot,  VII. 
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Byzantine  churches,  The  part  of  the  edifice  on  each   ! 
side  of  the  bema,  when  separated  from  the  latter   | 
by  a  wall.     Hence  Farabema  tie  a.,  pertaining 
to  a  parabema ;  supported  on  the  parabemata. 

1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  I.  H.  ii.  171,  (3)  The  prothesis  (4' 
the  diaconicon  or  sacristy.. when  divided  as  here  by  walls 
from  the  bema,  are  called  parabemata.  Ibid.  172  Care 
must  be  taken  to  recognize  the  parabema  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  passage  through  it,  as  it  is  still  architecturally 
one.  Ibid.,  The  Church  of  S.  Theodore,  given  above,  has 
a  parabematic  dome. 

Parabenzene,  -benzol :  see  PARA-  !  i. 

I  Farabie'n.  Obs.  [a.  Sp.  parabien,  from 
para  for,  bien  well,  the  wish  '  may  it  be  for  good  to 
you ', '  I  wish  you  joy  or  success  ,  congratulation.] 
A  congratulatory  compliment,  congratulation. 

i6aa  MABBE  tr.  A /e man's  Guzman  tfAlf.  n.  l.  v.  47 
My  Master  ..  rendring  me  an  account  of  his  loue,  and  I 
giutng  him  the  Para-Hen  thereof.  1668  LD.  ARLINGTON 
in  Temple's  Wks.  (1770)  1.  516  So  that  now  I  can.  .give you 
the  parabien  of  this  great  work.  1681  Moores  Baffled  g 
But  instead  of  giving  me  the  Parabien,  you  have  disturbed 
my  hour  of  Eating. 

t  Parabi-lity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PARABLE  a.] 
The  quality  of  being  easily  procured  or  prepared. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  102  He  considereth  not  the 
parability,  or  Propriety  of  Medicines,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
mm  to  prescribe  things  out  of  use,  or  reach,  or  season. 

Parablast    (pse-rablse»t).      [f.    PARA-  +  Gr. 
jSAaffTos  sprout,  germ :  see  -BLAST.] 
fl.  Path.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Parablasta . .  term  used  by 
Eisenmann  for  disease  with  anatomical  conversion  or  altera- 
tion :  a  parablast 

2.  Embryol.  The  nutritive  yolk  of  a  meroblastic 
ovum,  as  distinguished  from  the  formative  yolk  or 
archiblast;  also,  a  special  layer  of  cells  in  the 
embryo,  supposed  by  His  to  arise  from  the  nutritive 
yolk,  by  others  to  belong  to  the  mesoblast. 

1876  KLEIN  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Set.  XVI.  116  This  quasi- 
extraneous  portion  of  the  germ  I  will  call  parablast,  in  con- 
tradistinction  to  the  segmented  part  or  blastoderm  of  the 
authors,  which  I  will  term  archiblast.  ..However,. .accord- 
ing to  His,  parablast  is  not  a  portion  of  the  same  substance 
of  which  the  blastoderm  consists,  but  is  a  part  of  the  white 
yolk.  1884  Science  IV.  341/1  The  parablast  of  Klein,  the 
intermediate  layer  of  American  authors.  1888  J.  BEARD  in 
Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Oct.  195  There  are  here  also  plenty 
of  mesoblast — pardon, '  parablast '  cells  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Hence  Farabla  Stic  a.,  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  parablast  (sense  a). 

1885  LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Text-bk.  Hum.  Physiol.  II.  1128 
The  parablastic  structure  of  blood  and  connective-tissue. 
1888  J.  BEARD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Oct.  195  When  His 
regards  the  nucleihere  present  as  mesoblastic  or  'parablastic' 
cells,  his  view  is  just  as  much  a  gratuitous  assumption  as  the 
whole  parablastic  doctrine. 

Parable  (pse-rab'l),  sb.  Forms  :  4-  parable; 
also  4-7  -bole,  4-6  -bil(l,  5-6  -byll(e,  7  -bile. 
[ME.  a.  f.parabole  (isth  c.  in  Littrt),  ad.  L.fara- 
bola  comparison ;  in  Christian  L. ,  allegory,  proverb, 
discourse,  speech,  talk,  a.  Gr.  ira/>a/3oAr/  a  placing 
side  by  side,  comparison,  analogy,  parable,  proverb, 
f.  vapa-  beside  +  /3oXr/  casting,  putting,  a  throw. 

From  L.  parabola  came  the  various  later  forms  paranoia, 
paraula,  tarola,  parole,  parabla,  palabra,  palavra,  mean- 
ing 'speech,  word ',  in  the  Romanic  langs.  Hence  parabola, 
parable,  parole,  palaver  are  all  representatives  of  the  same 
original  word.] 

A  comparison,  a  similitude  ;  any  saying  or  nar- 
ration in  which  something  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  something  else ;  an  allegory,  an  apologue. 
Also  vaguely  extended  (chiefly  after  Heb.  or  other 
oriental  words  so  rendered)  to  any  kind  of  enig- 
matical, mystical,  or  dark  saying,  and  to  proverbs, 
maxims,  or  ancient  saws,  capable  of  application 
to  cases  as  they  occur,  arch.  (exc.  as  in  b.) 
t  Parables  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  (obs.) 
a  iiaj  Prose  Psalter  xlviii.  4  Y  shal  bowe  myn  eres  in 
parabiles  [a  1300  E.  E.  Psalt.  forbiseninge).  a  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Psalter  ibid.,  Lerand  me  to  speke  in  parabils,  that  is, 
in  likyngis  that  all  men  kan  noght  vndirstand.  138*  WYCLIF 
Matt.  xxiv.  32  Lerne  je  the  parable  of  a  fyge  tree,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro!.  369  Been  thir  none  othire  resemblances 
That  ye  may  likne  youre  parables  to.  Ibid,  679  And  eek 
the  Parables  of  Salomon,  r  14*0  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods 
1987  Hit  sownyd  to  me  as  a  parable,  Derke  as  a  myste,  or 
a  feynyd  fable,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  I.  v.  7  Lete  not  be 
paraboles  of  eldir  men  displese  be.  15*3  SKELTON  Carl. 
Laurel  101  A  poete  somtyme . .  Spekyng  in  parablis,  how 
the  fox,  the  grey,  The  gander, . .  Went  with  the  pecok  ageyne 
the  fesaunt.  1596  BACON  Max.  <•  Uses  Com.  Lour  Pref.. 
All  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered 
in  that  forme,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  parables  of  Solomon. 
1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  iv.  194  Accept  of  the  Curates 
parabile,  and  his  sentences  in  praise  of  a  slender  dyel  as 
Modicum  non  nocet.  1671  MILTON  Samson  500  A  sin  That 
Gentiles  in  their  Parables  condemn.  1794  SULLIVAN  View 
Nat.  II.  234  Moses  and  the  Prophets  wrote  all  in  Parables. 
1815  SCOTT  Talism.  x,  I  will  reply  with  a  parable  told  to 
me  by  a  santon  of  the  desert.  i88«  N.  T.  (R.  V.)  Lvke  iv. 
23  Doubtless  ye  will  say  unto  me  this  parable  [WvcLir  hk- 
ncsse.TiNDALE,  161 1  proverbe,  Rkeims  similitude),  Physician, 
heal  thyself. 

b.  spec.  A  fictitious  narrative  or  allegory  (usu- 
ally something  that  might  naturally  occur),  by 
which  moral  or  spiritual  relations  are  typically 
figured  or  set  forth,  as  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament.  (Now  the  usual  sense.) 


PARABOLA. 

(1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  352  pus  «pekib  Crist. .of 
dette  in  be  Pater  Noster,  and  also  in  o  parable.  1369  — 
Matt.  xiii.  3  And  he  spak  to  hem  many  thingis  in  parabUs. 
1596  TINDALK  Matt.  xiii.  TO  Why  speaker  thou  to  them  in 
parables?  13  Therefore  speake  v  to  them  in  similitudes. 
18  H  care  ye  therfore  the  similitude  [Rktimi  and  1611 
parable)  off  the  sower.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pxsie  m. 
xix.  (Arb.)  251  Whensoeuer  by  your  similitude  ye  will  seerne 
to  teach  any  moralitie  or  good  lesson  by  speeches  misticall 
and  darke,  or  farre  fette,  vnder  a  sence  metaphoricall  apply, 
ing  one  natural!  thing  to  another,  ..the  Greekes  call  it 
Parabola,  which  ternie  is  also  by  custome  accepted  of  vs.  . . 
Such  parables  were  all  the  preachings  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospell.  1688  SOUTH  Semi.  II.  viii.  276  The  Foundation 
of  all  Parables  is.  .some  Analogy  or  Similitude,  between  the 
Tropical,  or  Allusive  part  of  the  Parable,  and  the  Thing 
couched  under  it.  1795  SOUTHEV  Joan  of  Arc  iv.  208 
Or  rather  sing  thou  o?  that  wealthy  Lord,  Who  took 
the  ewe  lamb  from  the  poor  man's  bosom,  ..This  parable 
would  I  tell,.  .And  look  at  thee  and  say,  'Thou  art  the  man  !' 
1841  TRENCH  Parables  i.  (1877)2  The  parable  is  constructed 
to  set  forth  a  truth  spiritual  and  heavenly :  this  the  fable, 
with  all  its  value,  b  not. 

o.  dial.  Something  that  may  be  pointed  to  as 
an  example  or  illustration  (to  follow  or  to  avoid). 

[Cf.  138*  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxiv.  9  And  y  shal  }yue  them  . .  in 
to  repref,  and  in  to  parable,  and  in  to  prouerbe.)  c  1880 
Correspondent,  Parable  is  used  near  Diumcondra,  Ireland, 
in  sense  of  '  An  apt  illustration,  a  case  in  point '.  1894  IAN 
MACLAREN  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  vi.  it  218  'Man',  says 
Mactavish, . . '  You  are  just  a  Parable,  oh  yes,  just  a  Parable  '. 
1900  Cent.  Mag.  Feb.  601  He  had  his  three  acres  in  such 
rotation  as  a  flower  garden,  his  wee  patch  a  parable  to  the 
counthry. 

d.  To  take  up  ones  parable  [after  Num.  xxiii.  7, 
etc.],  to  begin  to  discourse,  arch. 

1381  WYCLIF  A'um.  xxiii.  7  And  takun  to  his  parable 
[1388  And  whanne  his  parable  was  takun),  seith.  1535 
COVERDALE  ibid.,  Then  toke  he  (Balaam]  vp  his  parable, 
&  sayde  [etc.],  1868  Mil  MAN  St.  PauCs  i.  5  In  due  time,  the 
learned  took  up  their  parable. 

e.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parable-poem,   -poet, 
-reading,  -writer ;  -like  adj.,  -wise  adv. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bulliitger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  149  b,  It  is  in 
parablewyse,  and  in  way  of  comparison,  that  this  citie  is 
called  Sodome  and  Egypt,  a  1603  T.  CARTWRicnr  Cvn/ut. 
Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  240  His  speeches  had  been  hitherto 
darke  and  parable-like.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com. 
(1881)  62  We  Jews  are  a  parable  people.  1884  Athenxum 
6  Dec  725/1  [They)  can  only  be  described  as  parable-poems. 
Ibid.  727/3  The  current  of  the  story  with  the  Western 
parable-writer  moves  too  rapidly. 

t  Pa-Table,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  parabil-is  pro- 
curable, f.  parare  to  prrpare,  procure :  see  -BLE-] 
That  can  be  readily  prepared,  procured,  or  got; 
procurable,  '  get-at-able '. 

i<8l   MULCASTEK  Positions   xix.   (1887)  8r,    I    haue  kept 

'    GaTenes  rule  in  chusing  these  exercises,  and  that  they  be  all 

:    both  pleasant,  profitable  and  parable.     1611  BURTON  Anat. 

!    Mel.  IL  v.  i.  v.  (1651)  390  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easie  and 

parable  remedy,    a  1691  BOYLE  Hut.  Exp.  Pref.  (1693)  5 

Receipts  that  being  Parable  or  Cheap,  may  easily  be  made 

I    servicable  to  poor  Country  People.  1741  Compl  ham.-Pact 

i.  i.  60  A  parable  but  excellent  Medicine  in.  .the  Stone. 

Pa-rable,  v.  rare.  [I.  PABABLE  sb.  Cf.  late  and 
med.L.  parabolare  to  discourse,  talk,  whence  F. 
parler  to  speak.] 

L  intf.  To  compose  or  utter  a  parable;  to 
speak  or  discourse  in  parables. 

1571  GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlix.  4  That  is  to  say,  Parable 
thou  in  parable.  i8ao  Bl.ickw.  Mag.  VII.  437  My  store  of 
praise  would  never  fail,  Tho'  I  should  parable  till  I  were  old. 

2.  trans.  To  represent  or  express  by  means  of 
a  parable,  allegory,  or  similitude. 

1643  M  ILTON  Divorce  i.  vi.  Wks.  (1851)  32  That  was  chiefly 
meant,  which  by  the  ancient  Sages  was  thus  parabl  d.  1884 
G.  F.  PENTECOST  Out  o/ Egypt  ui.  54  That  sign  which  to  my 
mind  it  parables  or  typifies. 

II  Parable  pSIS.  [a-  Gr.  ,apae\t<f>a,  f.  wapa- 
P\iv-(iv  to  look  aside  at,  to  see  wrong,  to  over- 
look, f.  wapa-  PARA-  1  +  0A.fo«r  to  see.]  False 
vision ;  oversight  So  Pa-rablep«y ;  P»r»l>i«-ptic 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  parablepsy. 

1857  MAYXE  Expos.  Lex.,  Parablepsis,  term  for  false 
vision;  side  vision ;  parablepsy.  Parabfepticus,  of  or  belong, 
ing  to  Parablepsis:  parableptic.  1886  Atkenfum  7  Aug. 
169/3  He  avoids  the  difficulty.. by  supposing .. the  words 
were  omitted  through  '  parablepsy '  on  the  part  of  the  scribe. 

fPa-rably.  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PARABLE  sb. 
+  -LT*,  after  advbs.  from  adjs.  in  -tie.}  In 
parables,  parable-wise. 

138*  WYCUF  Mark  xii.  i  And  Ihesus  bigan  to  speke 
parably  [floss  or  in  parablis  I  Vutg.  in  parabolis]. 

Parabola  (parse- tola).  Gam.  [a.  i6th  c.  L. 
parabola  (also  paraboB),  a.  Gr.  trapafloAr;  juxta- 
position, application,  spec,  in  Geometry,  the  '  appli- 
cation '  of  a  given  area  to  a  given  straight  line, 
hence  also,  the  curve  described  below :  for  deriva- 
tion and  other  senses,  cf.  PARABLB.  In  F.  parabole. 
See  note  below.] 

One  of  the  conic  sections ;  the  plane  curve  fc 

by  the  intersection  of  a  cone  with  a  plane  paral 

to  a  side  of  the  cone ;  also  definable  as  the  loco 

of  a  point  whose  distance  from  a  given  point  (i 

i   focus)  is  equal  to  its  distance  from  a  given  straight 


of  gravity. 
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PABABOLANUS. 

[1544  Archimedis  Opera  142  (heading)  Archimedis  qvad- 
ratvra  parabola:,  id  est  portionis  contents  a  hnea  recta  <sc 
sectione  rectanguli  coni.  1558  COMMANDINUS  Archimedis 
Opera.  i8b,  (heading)  Archimedis  qvadratvra  paraboles.J 
1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  188,  I  demaunde  whether  then  this 
Elelpsis  shal  not  make  an  Angle  with  the  Parabola  Section 
equal  to  the  distaunce  betweene  the  grade  of  Randon  pro- 
poned, and  the  grade  of  vttermost  Randon.  1656.  [see 
PARABOLASTER).  1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  876  The  Spindle 
made  of  the  same  Parabola  by  rotation  about  its  Base.  1696 
WHISTON  Tk.  Earth  I.  (1722)  14  The  Orbits  descrlbd  will 
be  one  of  the  other  Conick  Sections,  either  Parabola  s  or 


Hyperbola's.     1706  W.  JONES  Sya.  Palmar.  Matlieseos 
246  Tis  evident  the  Parabola  has  but  one  Focus.     1788 


Area  or  Space  of  a  Parabola,  is  equal  to  Two-Thirds  of  its 
Circumscribing  Parallelogram.  1832  Nat.  Ph,hs.  1 1.  '"'rod. 
Meek.  p.  xvin.  (U.  K.  S.),  The  curve-line  which  a  ball 
describes,  if  the  resistance  of  the  air  be  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration,  is  called  in  geometry  a  parabola.  1868  LOCKYER 
Elem.  Astron.  xxiii.  (1870)  124  The  orbit  of  a  comet  is 
generally  best  represented  by  what  is  called  a  parabola  i 
that  is,  an  infinitely  long  ellipse.  1881  C.  TAYLOR  Anc  f, 


- 

book  of  Euclid..  that  the  terms  parabola,  hyperbola,  and 
ellipse  had  been  used  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  express  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  areas,  and  were  subsequently 


equality 

transferred  to  the  conic  curves. 


. 

b.  Extended  to  curves  of  higher  degrees  resem- 
bling a  parabola  in  running  off  to  infinity  without 
approaching  to  an  asymptote,  or  having  the  line 
at  infinity  as  a  tangent,  and  denoted  by  equations 


, 

allelism  of  the  section  to  a  side  of  the 
Eutoki 
frequent  in  later  writers.] 


property  of  <Chz  parallelism 
cone,  is  given  by  Eutokiu 


given  to  cubic  parabolas  without  cusp    .  ------  . 

a  cubic  curve  denoted  by  the  equation  xy  =  ax*  +  bx-  +cx+d, 
having  four  infinite  branches,  two  parabolic  and  two  hyper- 
bolic. Cubic  or  cubical  p.  :  a  parabola  of  the  third  degree. 
Double  p.  :  a  parabola  having  the  line  at  infinity  for  a  double 
tangent.  Helicoidp.:  see  HELICOID.  Neilianp.:  the  semi- 
cubical  parabola  (ax'  =y3),  rectified  by  William  Neil  in  1657. 
Semicubical  p.  :  see  SEMICUBICAL. 

1664  Phil.  Trans.  I.  15  A  Method  for  the  Quadrature  of 
Parab-ila's  of  all  degrees.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
Parabola's  of  the  higher  kinds  are  algebraic  curves,  defined 
by  0m-  1  x  =jt/ra.  .  .  Some  call  these  Paraboloids.  I765CROKER 
Diet.  Arts,  Cartesian  Parabola.  1795  BUTTON  Math.  Diet. 
II.  192  A  bell-form  Parabola,  with  a  conjugate  point. 

[Note.  To  the  earlier  Greek  geometers,  including  Archi- 
medes, B.C.  287-212,  who  investigated  only  sections  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  cone,  the  parabola  was 
known  as  bpQoywiov  KUIVOV  TO^IJ  —  sectio  rectanguli  coni 
'  the  [perpendicular]  section  of  a  right-angled  cone  '.  The 
use  of  Trapa^oA»j,  '  application  ',  in  this  sense  is  due  to 
Apollonius  of  Perga,  C2io  B.C.,  and,  with  him,  referred  to 
the  fact  that  a  rectangle  on  the  abscissa,  having  an  area 
equal  to  the  square  on  the  ordinate,  can  be  '  applied  '  to  the 
latus  rectum,  without  either  excess  (as  in  the  hyperbola),  or 
deficiency  (as  in  the  ellipse).  (See  C.  Taylor  Anct.  4-  Mod. 
Geom,  195;  T.  L.  Heath  Apollonius  of  Perga,  Introd.  Ixxx.) 
But  an  explanation  of  the  name,  from  the  much  more  obvious 
of  the  section  to  a  side  of  the 
s  of  Ascalon  c  A.  D.  550,  and  is 
. 

II  Farabolanns  (pserabol/i-n»s).  PL  -ni.  [late 
L.  (Cod.  Just.,  Cod.  r/ieod.),  i.parabol-us  reckless 
man,  one  who  jeopardizes  his  life,  a.  Gr.  irapi^oXos 
exposing  oneself,  venturesome,  reckless,  perilous, 
f.  ira/xz-  aside  +  fia\\iiv  to  throw.]  A  sick-nurse, 
especially  in  infectious  cases.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
from  3rd  to  sth  c.,  name  of  a  class  of  lay  helpers 
who  attended  upon  the  sick  in  the  plague,  etc. 

1672  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  in.  ii.  (1673)  267  These  Parabolani 
were  a  Kind  of  Clergy  Physitians.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.,  The  Parabolani  were  not  allowed  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  their  function,  which  was  the  attendance  on  the 
sick.  1852  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  (1871)  563.  1853  KINGSLEY 
Hypatia  v,  Philammon  went  out  with  the  parabolani,  a  sort 
of  organised  guild  of  district  visitors. 

t  Para'bolar,  a.  Geom.  Obs.  [f.  PARABOLA  + 
-AR.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  parabola  ;  parabolic. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  105  If  regular,  whether  Elliptick  or 
Parabolar. 

t  Para'bolary,a.  Obs.  \l.i,.parabola  PARABLE 
+  -ARY.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  parable  ;  parabolical. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  292  Allegories  of  all 
sorts,  whether  apologal,  affabulatory,  parabolary  [etc.). 

t  Parabola'Ster.  Obs.  [f.  PARABOLA:  see 
-ASTER.]  A  parabola  of  a  higher  degree  :  =  PAKA- 
BCLA  b,  PARABOLOID  I. 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  185,  I  have 
exhibited  and  demonstrated  the  proportion  of  the  parabola 
and  parabolasters  to  the  parallelograms  of  the  same  height 
and  base.  1656  tr.  Hoboes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  233  The 
line,  in  which  that  body  is  moved,  will  be  the  crooked  line 
of  the  first  semi-parabolaster  of  two  means,  whose  base  is 
the  impetus  last  acquired.  1670  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr. 
Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  199  A  pure  unaffected  biquadratic  para- 
bolaster. 

II  Parabole  (para-Wli).  [a.  Gr.  irapa/3o\(7 
comparison,  analogy  (see  PARABLE)  ;  formerly  in 
Latinized  form  parabola.'] 

1.  Rhet.  A  comparison,  a  metaphor  (in  the 
widest  sense)  ;  spec,  a  simile  drawn  from  the  present. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  ix.  (Arb.)  251  The 
Greekes  call  it  Parabola,  which  terme  is  also  by  custome 
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accepted  of  vs  :  neuerthelesse  we  may  call  him  in  English 
the  resemblance  misticall.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Parabola., 
a  Similitude  of  a  thing  :  In  Rhetorick  it  is  a  suniluudinary 
speech  whereby  one  thing  is  uttered  and  another  signified ; 
as  in  this  Example ;  '  As  Cedars  beaten  with  continual 
storms,  so  great  men  flourish  ;.  i8a8  WEBSTER,  Parabole, 
in  oratory,  similitude  ;  comparison. 

f  2.  Geom.  =  PARABOLA.  Obs.  rare. 

1684  T.  BAKER  Geometr.  Key  10  Though  no  necessity  of 
invoking  a  Parabole.  .to  midwife  forth  the  two  first  classes 
of  Equations. 

Parabolic  (paeraVlik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late 
L.  parabolicus,  a.  late  Gr.  vapaSo\iK&s  figurative 
(Clemens  Alex.),  f.  wapa/SoXij  PARABLE;  in  mod. 
use  referred  also  to  PABABOLA  ;  cf.  F.  parabolique 
(Mthc.  in  Littr^).] 

A.  adj.    1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  parable;  '  expressed  by  parable'  (J.). 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  1.  ii.  n  Traditions;  which  he 
wraps  up  in. .parabolic,  .notions.  1804  COLLINS  Scripscrap 
96  And  through  each  parabolic  tract,  Pursue  the  trail  of 
moral  fact.  i88j  A.  B.  BRUCE  (title)  The  Parabolic  Teach- 
ing  of  Christ,  a  systematic  and  critical  study  of  the  parables 
of  Our  Lord. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parabole ;  metaphorical. 

1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  (1722)  66  Resolving  the  whole 
into  a  Popular,  Moral,  or  Parabolick  Sense.  1878  G.  D. 
BOARDMAN  Creative  Week  20  (Cent.)  Creation.. transcends 
all  experience.  . .  Hence  all  the  words  describing  Creation 
must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  figurative  or  parabolic. 

2.  Geom.  Of  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  para- 
bola ;  of  which  the  section  is  a  parabola ;  also, 
having  relation  to  the  parabola. 

Parabolic  asymptote:  see  quot.  1788.  Parabolic  branch 
(of  a  curve) :  a  branch  which,  like  the  parabola,  extends  to 
infinity  without  approaching  an  asymptote  (opp.  to  hyper- 
bolic). Parabolic  conoid:  a  conoid  of  parabolic  section,  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution.  Parabolic  point:  a  point  on  a 
surface  at  which  the  curvature  is  cylindrical,  the  indicatnx 
thus  being  two  parallel  straight  lines,  i.e.  a  degenerate 
parabola.  Parabolic  pyramidoid:  see  PYRAMIDOID.  Para- 
bolic reflector:  a  reflector,  usually  of  polished  metal,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  circular  section,  so  as  to  reflect 
parallel  rays  to  a  focus,  or  reflect  in  parallel  lines  the  rays 
of  a  lamp  placed  at  the  focus.  Parabolic  space  :  (a)  the 


HYPERBOLIC  2b,  quot.  1872-3).  Parabolic  spindle  :  a  figure 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  arc  of  a  parabola  about  its 
(double)  ordinate.  Parabolic  spiral  =  tilicoid  parabola : 
see  HELICOID. 

1702  RALPHSON  Math.  Diet.,  Paraboloid. .  otherwise  called 
a  Parabolick  Conoid.  1704  Parabolic  spiral  [see  HELICOID 
A.  i].  1706  PHILLIPS,  Parabolick  Space,  is  the  Area. .be- 
tween the  Curve.,  of  the  Parabola  and  any  entire  Ordinate. 
Ibid.,  Parabolick  Spindle.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  I. 
iii.  357  The  parabolic  Area  equal  to  \  of  the  circumscribing 
Parallelogram.  1788  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  Rees),  Parabolic 
asymptote, . .  a  parabolic  line  approaching  toacurve,  so  that . . 
by  producing  both  indefinitely,  their  distance  from  each  other 
becomes  less  than  any  given  line.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  $  Art  I. 
19  The  resistance  of  the  air  and  other  causes  occasion  pro- 
jected bodies  to  deviate  considerably  from  the  parabolic 
curve.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxxviii.  §  185.  323  Parabolic 
reflectors  made  of  metal.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  304/1 
The  elliptic,  parabolic,  and  hyperbolic  cylinders  are  per- 
fectly distinct.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  tf  Arm.  xi.  (1874)  225 
[They]  made  experiments  with  parabolic  shot  or  bombs. 
1872  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  iii.  40  Comets  which  sweep 
round  the  sun  in  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbits. 

B.  sb.  fl.  Geom.  A  parabolic  figure;  a  parabola 
or  paraboloid.   Obs.  rare. 

1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  Peiresc  11.  too  Whether 
those . .  are  the  portions  of  Globes  or  of  Parabolicks,  or  other 
figures,  is  truely  hard  to  judge.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's 
Lett.  II.  137  They  were  talking  ol  parabolics  and  elliptics. 

2.  A  parabolic  expression,  a  metaphor,  nonce-use. 

1829  Blackm.  Mag.  XXVI.  736  The  grandeur  of  the  house 
was  above  all  parabolics. 

Parabolical  (pasrabflikal),  a.     [see  -IOAL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parable  ;  involving,  or 
constituting,  parable ;  having  a  figurative,  as  op- 
posed to  a  historical  or  literal,  existence  or  value. 

1554  in  Foxe  A.  *  M.  (1563)  910/2  Nothing  can  bee 
sayde  more  vncerteyne,  or  more  parabolical  and  vnsensiblle 
than  so  to  say.  1641  WILKINS  Mercury  ii.  (1707)  10  The 
Jewish  Doctors.,  accustom  themselves  to  a  Parabolical  Way 
of  Teaching.  0x716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1717)  III.  373  A  Para- 
bolical Description  of  God's  vouchsafing  to  the  World  the 
Invaluable  Blessing  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  Similitude  of  a 
King.. Solemnizing  his  Son's  Marriage.  1827  G.  S.  FABER 
Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  I.  6  That  parabolical  prophecy 
of  our  Lord :  '  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together '.  i866.WHirriER  Pr.  Whs.  (1889) 
I.  115  The  Scripture  they  turn  unto  allegory  and  para- 
bolical conceits. 

fb.  Using  or  addicted  to  the  use  of  parable.  Obs. 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  265  He.  .had  a  parabolical  and 
allusive  fancy.     ciSi?  HOGG  Tales  4-  Sk.  (1837)  IV.  9,  I 
think  aunty's  unco  parabolical  the  day. 

2.  Geom.  =  PARABOLIC  a.  i.    Now  rare. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  Pref.  A  iijb,  Archimedes,  .(as  some 
suppose)  with  a  glasse  framed  by  reuolution  of  a  section 
Parabolical!,  fired  the  Romane  nauie.  .  comming  to  the  siege 
of  Syracusa.  1666  BOYLE  Grig,  formes  A  Qua/.  (1667)  313 
Not  directly  downwards,  but  in  a  parabolical  or  some  such 
crooked  line.  1728  PEMBERTON  Newton's  Philos.  234  To 
compare  the  orbits,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are 
parabolical.  ci8y>  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  in  A  Para- 
bolical Conoid. 

Hence  Parabo'licalness.    rare—". 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Parabolicalness,  the  being  of  the 
Nature  or  Manner  of  a  Parable. 


PARABOLOID. 
Farabo-lically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 

1.  In   a  parabolical  manner ;   with   parable   or 
allegory  ;  according  to  parabole,  metaphorically. 

1615  BEDWELL  Afoham.  Imp.  n.  §  63  They  are  spoken 
parabolically.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  11.  ii,  The  latter 
was  parabolically  spoken.  1828  CARLYI.E  Misc.  (1857)  1. 148 
This  doctrine  is  to  be  stated  emblematically  and  para- 
bolically. 

2.  Geom.  In  the  manner  of  a  parabola,  rare. 
1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Para  boliform,   a.    rare.      [f.  PARABOLA  + 


-(I)FORM.]     Of  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Paraboloids,  are  Para- 
boliform  Curves  in  Geometry.  1819  Pantologia,  Para- 
boliform  curves,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  parabolas 
of  the  higher  orders. 

t  Para'bolism.  Alg.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  rrapa/3oXi7 
in  sense  '  division  '  +  -ISM.]  The  reduction  of  an 
equation  by  dividing  it  by  the  coefficient  of  the 
unknown  quantity  of  highest  degree. 

1702  RALPHSON  Math.  Diet.,  Parabolism,  is  the  Division 
of  the  Terms  of  an  Equation  by  the  known  Quantity  (when 
there  happens  to  be  one)  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  into  the 
first  Term.  Thus  the  following  Equation  axx+iabx  =  ice 

will  be  reduced  to  this  xx+zbx  =  -- 


Parabolist  (parse-b^list).     [f.  Gr. 
(L.  parabola)  PARABLE,  PARABOLA  +  -1ST.] 

1.  One  who  narrates,  uses,  or  deals  in  any  way 
with,  parables  or  parabole. 

1651  H.  MORE  Second  Lash  in  Enthvs.  Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  196 
Now  my  pretty  Parabolist,  what  is  there  left  to  make  your 
similitude  good  ? 

2.  One  who  deals  with  the  parabola  ;    in  quot. 
'a  partisan  of  the  parabola':  cf.  HYPERBOLIST  2. 
nonce-use. 


the 

bolists.  .believing  themselves qu 

would  gravely  say  much  that  was  very  plausible. 
Parabolize  (parse'Wbiz),  v.     [See  -IZE.] 
1.  trans.  To  express  or  represent  parabolically; 

to  set  forth  in  a  parable.     Also  absol. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  20  Otherwise  could 

not  the  church  Catholike  be..parabolized  with  a  net  cast 


was  a  king  [etc.].     1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Nurt.  n.  vii.  (1861) 
379  He  [Christ]  parabolizes  the  truth. 

b.  To  turn  into,  treat,  or  explain  as  a  parable. 

1851  G.  S.  FABER  Many  Mansions  329  Some  would  para- 
bolise,  or  rather  indeed ..  mythise,  the  several  statements  in 
the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Vision  of  Micaiah. 

2.  To  make  parabolic  or  paraboloidal  in  shape. 

1869  W.  PURKISS  in  Eng.  Mechanic  12  Nov.  208/2  Such 
curve  being  afterwards  parabolised  by  the.  .polisher.  1878 
LOCKYER  Stargazing  134  M.  Fpucault  . .  proceeds  in  a 
different  manner  in  parabolising  his  glass  mirrors. 

Hence  Para'bolizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ;  also 
Par.vbolizer,  one  who  parabolizes. 

1691  Search  after  Wit  3  And  who  first  shou'd  Trump  up, 
but  the  Parabolizers?  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.M.  n. 
xiv.  (1852)  420  The  people  then  perceived  the  meaning  of 
the  parabolizer  to  be  that  [etc.].  1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dis- 
pensations (1823)  II.  302  The  parabolizing  Arab.  1869 
W.  PURKISS  in  Eng.  Mechanic  12  Nov.  208/3  The  shorter 
the  focal  length,  the  more  difficult  the  parabolising  becomes. 

Paraboloid  vpaise-brfloid),i*.  (a.}  Geom.  Also 
7  -oeides,  -oeid,  8-9  -oide.  [In  form,  ad.  Gr. 
irapa(3oXo«8r;s  a.  (in  a  different  sense),  whence  in 
1 7th  c.  useparaboheides:  see  PARABOLA  and  -oro, 
and  cf.  f.paraboloide] 

fl.  A  parabola  of  a  higher  degree:  =PABABOLAb. 


grams  respectively.  1697  tvELYN  numlstn.  via.  201  I..* 
Equated  Isocrone  Motion  . .  in  a  Paraboloeid.  1706  w . 
JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  245  Those  of  the  Third.. 
Order  will  be  the  Cubic  Paraboloid.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn  II.  s  v  ,  Suppose  the  Parameter  multiply  d  into  the 
Square  of  the  Abscissa  to  be  equal  to  the  Cube  of  ine 
Ordinate!  that  is,  pxx  =  y3.  Then  the  Curve  is  called  a 
Semicubical  Paraboloid. 

2.  A  solid  or  surface  of  the  second  degree,  somi 
of  whose  plane  sections  are  parabolas;  formerly 
restricted  to  that  of  circular  section,  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis,  now 
called  paraboloid  of  revolution. 

Elliptic  paraboloid:  a  paraboloid  of  elliptic  section. 
Hyperbolic  paraboloid :  a  curved  surface  of  which  every 
plane  section  is  either  a  parabola  or  a  hyperbola,  the  cur> 
ture  being  concave  in  one  direction  and  convex  in  another 
(as  in  a  saddle  concave  towards  front  and  back,  and  convex 
towards  each  side). 


equal   to   Half  its   Circumscrng      yner.      1  . 

P/tilos.  I.  Optics  vii.  22  (U.  K.  S.)  The  specula,  or  mirrors. 


revolution.     1842  Ibid.  XXIII.  3°4/2  For  the  elhptic  para- 
boloid, let  a  parabola  revolve  about  its  principal  axis,  an< 
let  the  circular  sections  become  ellipses.     Iliid  ,   Let  tw. 
parabolas  have  a  common  vertex,  and  let  their  planes  be 
right  angles  to  one  another,  being  turned  contrary  w; 


PABABOLOIDAL. 

Let  the  one  parabola  then  move  over  the  other,  always  con- 
tmuiiiK  parallel  to  its  first  position,  and  having  its  vertex 
i  .instantly  on  the  other:  its  arc  will  then  trace  out  an 
hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

B.  adj.  =  PAKABOLOIDAL.  rare. 
1857  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.     1901  igt/i  Cent.  Oct.  586  The 
voice  aided  by  a  paraboloid  megaphone. 

Paraboloi'dal,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of 
the  form  of  a  paraboloid. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofarat.  Mechanic  575  Circular  [domes] 
may  be  spherical,  spheroidal,  ellipsoidal,  hyperbbloidal, 
paraboluidal,  £c.  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  759  Using, 
instead  of  a  sphenu.il,  a  paraboloidal  speculum. 

II  Parabranchia  vpserabriETjkia).  [PABA-I.] 
The  modified  osphradium  of  certain  gastropod 
molluscs,  considered  as  a  secondary  branchia  or 
gill.  Hence  Parabra  nchial  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  parabranchia  ;  Parabra'nchiate  a.,  fnmished 
with  a  parabranchia. 

1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  648/1  The 
right  olfactory  organ  only  is  retained,  and  may  assume  the 
form  of  a  comb.like  ridge  to  the  actual  left  of  the  ctenidium 
or  branchial  plume.  It  has  been  erroneously  described  as 
the  second  gill,  and  is  known  as  the  parabranchia.  1888 
ROLLKSTON  &  JACKSON  ArtiiH.  Life  479  In  some  Azygo- 
branchia  the  osphradium  is  large,  thrown  into  folds,  and  is 
generally  taken  for  a  second  but  reduced  ctenidium  (para- 
branchia). 

Farabromalide  (-brtfu-mabid).  Chem. 
[I'.uiA-l  2  a.]  An  isomer  of  bromal,  CaHBr3O, 
forming  colourless  rhombic  prisms  with  four-sided 
summits. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  340. 

II  Parabysiua  (pserabi-zma).  Path.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  Kapalivopa  stuffing.]  A  term  for  swelling 
of  the  abdomen  from  enlargement  or  engorgement 
of  the  viscera.  Hence  Parabysmic  a. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  135  Parabysmic 
tumours  of  the  liver.  Ibid.  351  On  this  account  I  have 
ventured  to  change  it  for  Parabysma.  Ibid.  IV.  54  Thus 
working  up  a  distressing  parabysma  or  visceral  turgescence. 
(tid.  316  Parabysmic  dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Paracamphoric  to  -cellulose:  see  PABA-I  2. 
Paracelsian  (pzerase-lsian),  sb.  and  a.     [f. 
proper  name  Paracelsus  (see  below)  +  -IAN.] 

A.  sb.  A  follower  or  adherent  of  the  celebrated 
Swiss  physician,  chemist,  and  natural  philosopher 
Paracelsus  (1490-1541),   or  of   his    medical    or 
philosophical    principles;    in    the   former   sense 
opposed  to  Galenist. 

His  true  name  was  Philippus  Theophrast  von  Hohenheim 
"574  J.  JONES  (////<•)  Galens  Bookes  of  Elementes..  con- 
futing.. the  errours..of  the  Paracelcians.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zfotomia  108  Our  Doctor  is  pertinaciously  eithera  Galenist, 
or  Paracelsian.  1711  W.  KING  tr.  Naiide's  Kef.  Politics 
i.  15  The  Paracelsians  pervert  the  text  of  Hippocrates,  to 
establish  their  visionary  imaginations. 

B.  adj.   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
Paracelsus. 

1617  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Fair  Quarrel  11.  ii,  Can  all 
your  Paracelsian  mixtures  cure  it?  1650  in  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  IV.  453  It  is  a  Paracelsian  remedy,  that  may  kill  as 
well  as  cure.  1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Hence  Parace  Isianism,  the  medical  principles 
of  Paracelsus. 


H    MoRE  D.iv-  Dial'  v-  *viii-  t'/'S'  467  Bath..  in 
t-steps  of  Paracelsianism 


i  .-          '     - 

which  we  all-over  discover  the  Foot 
and  ramilism. 


So  Paracelsie,  Parace-lsical  adjs.,  Para- 
ce-Uist  sb.,  Paracelsi  stic  a. 

1601  F.  HERING  Anatomyes  15  Hyperbolicall,  or  rather, 
Paracelsicall  Commendations.  1615  HART  Axat.  Ur.  it.  x. 
119  Our  Paracelcists  would  faine  feed  vs  with  many  such 


,„•    f      —  i  ffn-n,  i'lc-iut-incj,    ioo«  ^.jitinaarti  13  L/ec. 

he  Galemsts,  the  Paracelsists,  ..the  Vitalists, .  .and  the 
Ann- Hallenans  had  all.. their  followers. 

II  Paracentesis  (paerasentfsis).  Sttrg.  Also 
i  in  Fr.  form  paraeente-se ;  7  erron.  -thesis, 
-tisis.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  vapwtivrt)ffis  tapping,  couching, 
1.  Kfaacnrw  to  pierce  at  the  side,  f.  irapa-  beside 
+  xtrtHV  to  prick,  stab.]  The  operation  of 

nakmg  a  perforation  into  some  cavity  of  the  body, 
esp.  for  the  removal  of  fluid  or  gas ;  tapping ;  also, 
couching. 

1S97  A.  SI.  tr.  Guillemcan't  Fr.  Chirurg.  20/1  We  must 
e  the  Paracentese  to  drawe  awaye  the  water  out  of  the 
yes.  1667  FAIRFAX  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  548,  I  had 

noughts  of  a  Paracenthesis  or  Tapping  between  the  Ribs. 
1779  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (l 888)1.  73  Rode  to  Chebacco, 
to  attend  the  operation  of  paracentesis  with  Dr.  Davis. 

074  LAWSON  Da,  F.ye  3I  Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  will 
also  be  of  service.  1892  Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  1104/1. 

Paracentral  tprerase-ntial),  a.  [f.  Gr.  irapa-, 
K4BA-  +  ittrrpa,  centre  +  -AL.]  Situated  beside 
•ne  (or  a)  centre;  in  Anat.  applied  to  parts  of  the 

n  lying  alongside  the  central  fissure. 
lo!T  J   HAMILTON  N"v.  nit.  6:  The  meningitis  was  . . 
ized   on  two  convolutions,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
SSPvnT  Fre  Pai'a'.entral  lob.e-     I8»  •AllMft  Syst. 

J  Parace-ntric,    a.      Kinetics.     Obs.      [See 

AHA-i   and   CENTRIC.]     In  paracentric   motion, 

sndermg  mot  us  parcuentricus  of  Leibnitz,  used  by 

n  to  express  that  motion  which,  compounded 
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with  harmonic  circulation,  he  supposed  to  make 
up  the  actual  motion  of  a  planet.  Sometimes 
misunderstood  by  other  writers,  and  applied  to 
simple  motion  about  a  centre. 

'*?8|iVE'Tv,z  T"!ta"".n  &  ««•/.  cxlest.  email,  Opera 
1768,  III.  216  Motu  duphci,  composito  ex  circulation  har- 
monica.^! motu  paracentrico.  1701  GREGORY  Attron. 
thys  elementa  i.  Ixxvu  ,00.)  ,704  C.  HAYES  Fluxions 
293  Paracentric  motion  of  Impetus  is  so  much  as  the  revolv- 
ing Body  approaches  nearer  to  or  recedes  farther  from  the 
Center  of  Attraction.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  Ixxvii. 
175  ine  other  Motion  (namely  the  Paracentric)  arises  from 
a  double  curve,  namely  the  excussory  impression  of  Circula- 
tion and  the  Sun  s  attraction  compounded  together.  1707 
Monthly  Mag.  III.  128  If  a  slender  rod  AC  revolve  round 
the  point  C,  as  a  centre,  .  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from 
the  paracentric  velocity  of  the  rod  [etc.]. 

So  Parace-ntrloal  a.  1  Obs.   •*  prec. 

1718  G.  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  32  The  Paracentrical 
Motion  is  compounded  of  two  others,  viz. . .  [that]  whereby 
all  Bodies  moving  in  a  Curve,  endeavour  to  recede  from  the 
Center  by  the  Tangent,  and  the  Attraction  of  the  Sun  or 
the  Gravitation  of  the  Planet  toward  it. 

Parache,  Parachen,  var.  PARISH,  PARISHES. 

Parachito,  obs.  variant  of  PARAKEET. 

Parachloralide(-kl6Vral3id).  Chem.  [PARA-I 
2  a.]  An  isomer  of  chloral,  CaHCl3O2,  a  pungent- 
smelling  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  produced  by 
the  action  of  chloral  on  wood  spirit. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  341. 

Parachordal  (paerakp-jdal),  a.  (st.)  Embryol. 
[f.  Gr.  irapa-  PAKA-  l  +  \opbri  chord  +  -AL.]  Situated 
beside  the  notochord:  applied  to  two  plates  of 
cartilage,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  skull  in 
the  embryo,  b.  as  sb.  -  Parachordal  cartilage. 

1875  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  701/2  The  hinder  and 
front  cartilages,  parachordal  and  trabecular,  are  applied  to 
!  each  other  unconformably.  1881 :MivART  Cat  337  The  basi- 
cranial  plate  or  parachordal  cartilage.  1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
s.  v.,  The  parachordals  with  the  cephalic  portion  of  the 
notochord  form  the  basilar  plate. 

Parachromatin,  -chromatism:  see  PAR  A-  i. 
Parachronism  (parae-kr^niz'm).  [f.  Gr.  napa- 
PARA-  1  -i-  xpw-os  time  4-  -ISM :  cf.  dvaxpoviofios 
anachronism.  Cf.  F.  parachronisme]  An  error 
in  chronology ;  usually  taken  as  one  in  which  an 
event,  etc.,  is  referred  to  a  later  date  than  the  true 
one.  (Cf.  ANACHRONISM.) 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  If  Man.  iii.  (1642)  186, 1  much 
marvaile,  that .. our  Moderne  Criticks.  .did  not  consider  so 
great  an  Errour,  and  Parachronisme  in  lustins  Text.  1660 
H.  MOKE  Myst.  Godl.  y.  xvi.  198  The  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  he 
interprets  of  Constantine's  Family  and  Retinue;  wherein 
he  commits  a  gross  Parachronism.  1788  R.  PORSON  in 
Mus.  Crit.  I.  235  Parachronisms  appear  in  the  marble, 
respecting  the  age  of  Phidon  the  Argive,  the  assassination  of 
Hipparchus,  and  the  expulsion  of  Hippias.  1873  J.  H. 
SMITH  Notes  fy  Margin.  'I  tnnyson  114  It  cannot  be  regarded 
as  parachronism  if  the  poets  ..  refrain  from  cutting  out 
the  very  life  and  essence  of  the  original  tales. 

So  Paracnroui  stic  a.,  marked  by  parachronism ; 
Para-chronize  v. 

1685  H.  MORE  Paralif.  Prophet,  xii.  97  Though  he  have 
thereover-much Parachronistick stuff.  ifaoButUK-rGlassofr. 
(ed.  3),  Parachronite,  to  mistime  any  thing. 

fParachroous  (pane-kr0,3s),  a.  rare-",  [f. 
Gr.  jrapaxpo-os  +  -OUS.]  (See  quot.) 

1857  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Parachroiis  (L,),  of  a  false  or 
altered  colour;  deprived  of  colour:  parachroous. 

So  Parachrose  (pae'rakrjns)  a.  [irreg.  as  if  f. 
Xptutris  colouring]  :  see  quot. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Parachrose,  a.  (Mix.)  changing  color  by 
exposure  to  the  weather.     Mohs. 
Parachute  (parrafat),  sb.    [a.  F.  parachute, 
i.  PARA-  *  +  chute  fall.] 

L  An  apparatus  used  for  descending  safely  from 
a  great  height  in  the  air,  esp.  from  a  balloon ;  it   | 
is  constructed  like  a  large  umbrella,  so  as  to  expand 
and  thus  check  the  velocity  of  descent  by  means 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

1785  Eurof.  Mag.  VII.  401  In  Mr.  Blanchard's  late  visit 
to  this  country,  he  brought  his  Parachute  to  England.  1796 
STEDHAN  Surinam  II.  17  These  [flying  squirrels]  have., 
a  membrane.. which  when  they  leap,  expands  like  the  wing 
of  a  bat,  and  by  this,  like  a  parachute,  they  rest  on  the  air. 
1837  Gentl.  Mag.  Aug.  190/2  After  the  parachute  was 
divided  from  the  car,  the  balloon  rose  rapidly.  1876 
BBNEDEN  Anim.  Paras,  ii.  33  The  medusa,  when  extended, 
forms  for  them  a  balloon  with  its  parachute. 

2.  gen.  Any  contrivance,  natural  or  artificial, 
serving  to  check  a  fall  through  the  air,  or  to 
support  something  in  the  air ;  e.  g.  the  expansible 
fold  of  skin  or  patagium  in  the  flying  squirrel,  etc. 
1833  SIR  C.  BELL  Hand  (1834)  82  The  Draco  fimbriatus. . 
dropping  safely  to  the  ground,  under  the  protection  of  a  sort 
of  parachute,  formed  by  its  extended  skin.  1879  tr.  Scmper's 
Anim.  Life  11  The  parachutes  of  the  flying  reptiles.  1894 
H.  DRUM.MOND  Ascent  Man  304  The  fruits  and  seeds  when 
ripe  are . .  provided  with  wing  or  parachute  and  launched 
upon  the  wind. 

f8.  Name  given  to  a  broad-brimmed  hat  worn 
by  women  late  in  the  i8th  century.  Obs. 

1885  Fair/mil's  Costume  in  Eng.  Gloss.,  Parachute,  a 
ladies'  hat,  in  fashion  in  1779. 

4.  a.  Mining.  A  contrivance,  such  as  a  safety-    ! 
catch,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  descent  of  a  cage  in 
a  shaft,  or  of  the  boring-rod  in  a  boring. 
1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Ctast. 


PABACME. 

b.    Watchmaking.    A  contrivance   to   prevent 
1D£ry,,t0,the  balan«-wheel  from  a  shock  or  blow 

1*84  F.  J.  B«rrritN  Watch  *  ClocAm.  ,84  The  idea  of  the 
parachute  is  that  if  the  watch  U  let  fall  .the  bailee  ,taff 

m  breaking  bythe  MSSVS 


o.  Brewing,  An  apparatus  made  to  slide  np 
and  down  the  side  of  a  fermenting-vat  according 
to  the  height  of  the  fermenting  wort. 

1885  Standard  14  Mar.  7/7  Brewery  fermenting  tuns  . 
with  parachutes  and  attemperators  preferred. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parachute-  bearing  adi  • 
parachute  light,  a  bright  light  given  by  a  burning 
composition  contained  in  a  small  bomb  (called 
a  parachute  light-ball)  supported  by  a  parachute 
so  as  to  float  in  the  air  (the  parachute  being  at 
first  inclosed  in  the  bomb,  and  set  free  by  the 
explosion  of  a  charge  which  also  ignites  the  com- 
position) ;  used  for  observing  the  position  or 
movements  of  an  enemy. 

n25l|5r*w'-F*^  Ui?-  M"niti<»"  War  192  A  parachute 
light.baU..if  it  only  burns  for  a  few  minites,  does  not 
reveal  the  position  of  those  using  it.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  KHOW- 
ledge  22  June  567/2  Other  parachute-bearing  mammals.  1897 
WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  t,  Ferns  I.  no  Very  perfect  '  parachute  ' 
mechanisms.  1899  Westm.  Caz.  i  Aug.  4/,  A  '  parachute' 
parasol  with  the  edge  fringed  with  lace  of  the  style  in 
vogue  at  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War. 

Hence  Pa  rachute  v.  irons.,  to  convey  by  means 
of  a  parachute;  intr.,  to  descend  by  or  as  if  by 
a  parachute  (whence  Pa  rachuting  vbl.sb.);  Pa'ra- 
chntism,  the  art  or  practice  of  parachuting; 
Pa-rachutist,  one  who  descends  from  a  balloon 
in  _a  parachute,  esp.  one  skilled  in  such  descents. 

i" 
i'" 
w  _w  _______________  ._  „„..„,»„,„„. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Aug.  5/1  The  lacfy~who  ''"parachuted'' 
from  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  1888  Weekly  Scotsman 
6  Oct.  4/2  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  now  well-known  balloonist  and 
parachutist.  1889  Graphic  j  Aug.  127/1  Byand  by,  perhaps, 
Society  may  vote  parachutism  vulgar.  1890  Daily  Nevis 
21  Feb.  2/3  Narrow  escape  of  a  Lady  Parachutist,  1893 
Westm.  Gat.  21  Mar.  9/2  Thus  Baldwin,  having  made  a 
fortune  by  parachuting,  was  able  to  retire  unscathed. 

Paracide,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PARRICIDE. 

Paracitric,  etc.  :  see  PARA-  l  i. 

Paracketto,  obs.  variant  of  PARAKEET. 

Paraclete  (pse-rakln).    Also  5  -ciit,  6  -clot. 

[a.  F.  paraclet  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  eccl. 
L.  paracletus  (also  paraclilus)  Tertull.,  etc.,  a.  Gr. 
Trapaic\ijTOf  advocate,  intercessor,  one  called  to 
one's  aid,  f.  napaKaXdv  to  call  in,  call  to  one's 
aid.  Although  a  passive  verbal  —  L.  ad-vocatus, 
TrapaK\r/Tos  was  at  an  early  date  associated  by  the 
Greek  Fathers  with  the  Hellenistic  sense  of  wapa- 
Ka\tif  to  console,  comfort,  and  the  active  agent-n. 
irapax\^Taip  enconrager,  comforter.  Cf.  the  active 
sense  acquired  by  advocate. 

In  Job  xvi.  a,  where  the  LXX  has  irop«ucA)}rop<«  KOXWV 
irair«,  Aquila  and  Theodotion  have  irapaxAijroi.] 

1.  A  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (repr.  Gr.  wapax^r/ros 
in  John  xiv.  16,  26,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7)  ;  properly  'an 
advocate,  one  called  in  to  one's  assistance,  an  inter- 
cessor', but  often  taken  as  «'  comforter  '  (see 
COMFORTER  I  b).  Also  (rarely)  repr.  Gr.  wapa- 
n\r/Tos  '  advocate  '  as  applied  to  Christ  (  i  John  ii.  l  ). 

c  1450  Mirour  Stiluacioun  3616  Ffor  anothere  Paraclit 
I  shalle  send  Jowe  nedefulle.  1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.i  John 
xiv.  26  The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  \-\\\.  (1662)  361 
'  If  any  man  sin  we  have  a  Paraclele  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  '  .  .  saith  S.  John,  a  1700  DBVDEN 
Vent,  Creator  Spiritus  8  O  source  of  uncreated  light,  The 
Father's  promised  Paraclete  t  a  1714  Aur.  SHARP  Serin. 
(1738)  V.  29  In  the  Te  Deum,  'also  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
Paraclete  '  :  for  that  is  the  word  in  the  original  1843 
NEALK  Hymns  for  Sick  (1863)  58  Consoler  of  our  hearts, 
Blest  Paraclete  f  1884  J.  PARKER  Larger  Ministry  21. 

transf.  1871  MORI  EY  Crit.  Mite.,  C  arlyle  Ser.  L  238  With 
him  [Carlylc]  .  .The  victorious  hero  is  the  true  Paraclete. 

I  2.  gen.  An  advocate  or  intercessor.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  ill.  xviii.  Bbv,  Braggynge  Win- 
chester, the  Popes  paraclete  in  Englande,  that  is  mayster  of 
the  Stewes  at  London.  1581  N.  BURNE  in  Catk.  Tract. 
(S.  T.  S.)  126  Your  paraclet  Theodore  Beze  is  constranit  to 
deny  this  pain  of  the  scripture.  1701  tr.  Le  Cierc'f  Print. 
Fathers  11703)  82  [Plato]  has  likewise  used  in  one  place, 
the  term  Paraclete,  Intercessor,  in  speaking  of  the  Reason. 

Paraclose,  obs.  variant  of  PARCLOSE. 

II  Paracme  (parae-kmi).    [a.  Gr.  wapax^  the 
point  at  which  the  prime  or  strength  is  past,  f. 
irapa-  past,  beyond  +  0x^17  culmination,  ACME.] 
A  point  or  period  at  which  the  prime  or  highest 
vigour  is  past  ;  the  point  when  the  crisis  of  a  fever 
is  past.       So  Paracma  «tic,  t  Paracma-«tic»l  a. 
[Gr.   mpaxtManxfo,   F.  paracmasticjue,   i£th  c.], 
past  the  culmination  or  crisis. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Paritcmastical,  pertaining  to  ».. 
feaver,  wherein  the  heat,  when  it  is  at  the  greatest,  by  litile 

—  .Paracme, 


FABACROSTIC. 

vigours  past  the  crisis.  Paracme,  the  point  at  which  the 
prime  is  past;  the  commencement  of  old  age;.. the  period 
in  a  fever  after  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis. 

Paracolpitis  to  Paracresol :  see  PABA-  1 1,  2. 

t  Paracood,  obs.  f.  BABRACUDA.a  W.  Indian  fish. 

1685  L.  WAFER  Voy.  (1729)  34°  They  have  Paracoods  also, 
a  long  and  round  fish,  about  as  large  as  a  well-grown  pike. 
"Faracrostic  (pserakr^-stik).      [f.  PAB(A-I 
ACROSTIC.]     (See  quot.) 


letters  which  commence  the  remaining  verses  ol  tne  poe 
division.    According  to  Cicero  (De  Divinatione,  ll.  54),  the 
original  Sibylline  verses  were  paracrostics. 

Faracya-nogen.  Chem.  [PABA-I  2.]  Amso- 

mer  or  polymer  of  cyanogen,  a  dark  brown  porous 
substance  formed  in  small  quantity  when  cyanogen 
is  prepared  from  cyanide  of  mercury.  So  Para- 
cyanate,  Paracya'nic  adjs.,  Paracyanide. 


WfUUU   uuca  nut    IIMW  «•.    •• — -    -      -*  ; 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  342  Paracyanide  of  silver. 

Paracyesis.Paracystitis  Path.:  see  PABA-I. 

Faracyst  (pse-rasist).  Bot.  [?ABA-I  j.]  One 
of  a  pair  of  sexual  organs  in  certain  Fungi. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  175  In  the  middle  of  these  [utricles] 
are  generated  elongated  clavate  cells ..  which  Tulasne  names 
paracysts.  1884  H.  M.  WARD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microscop.  Set. 
XXIV.  280  The  paracyst  is  a  club-shaped  branchlet,  close 
to  the  macrocyst ;  the  apex  of  the  paracyst  and  the  hook- 
like  prolongation  [of  the  macrocyst]  become  united. 

t  Parada,  -ado.  Obs.  [app.  an  altered  form 
(see  -ADO  2)  of  F.  parade,  which  at  a  later  date 
was  adopted  unchanged.  Sometimes  held  to  be 
taken  direct  from  Sp.  parada,  but  the  latter  was  not 
used  in  these  senses  :  see  PABADE  rf.] 

1.  Pomp,  show,  display,  ostentation;  =  PAEADE  i. 

1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv.  I.ibr.  I.  x.  31  All  this  parado 
and  goodly  shew  declineth.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.f,*  The 
great  pomp  or  princely  parada  used  by  Queen  Berenice,  and 
her  train  of  women.  1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  4-  Arm.  123 
No  Court  Paradoe,  or  Munificence  was  read  of.  1689  Def. 
Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  137  Pompeous  Paradoes  and  Shows. 

2.  A  muster  or  display  of  troops ;  =  PAEADE  2. 
i6»5  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  Hon.  u.  ix.  §  4  It  may  be  done . .  in 

March,  in  Campe  or  on  the  head  of  a  Parado.  1640  GLAP- 
THORNE  Wallenstein  iv.  ii.  Wks.  (1874)  II.  64  In  their  best 
furniture  of  Armes,  all  drawne  Into  parada. 

3.  Muster,  'turn-out',  rare. 

a  1630  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Relij.  (1651)  84  These 
five  [Pr.  Charles,  Buckingham,  and  3  attendants]  were  at 
the  first  the  whole  Parada  of  this  Journey. 

4.  =  PABADE  sb.  4  and  5. 

(In  quots.  1653,  1690  applied  to  the  Prado  at  Madrid.) 

1652  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Hist.  Relat.  141  A  large 
field,  between  Mastrick  and  Aquisgrane,  where  the  Parado 
[piazza  d'arme]  was  made.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  f  228  The 
King  and  Prince  had  some  interviews  in  their  Coachespassing 
to  the  Parada  to  take  the  Air.  1634  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Binti- 
voglio's  Warrs  Flanders  383  In  midst  of  the  Parado,  a 
Church  was  intended  to  be  built.  1690  SHAD  WELL  Am. 
Bigot  I.  6  In  the  Evening  we'l  drive  in  the  Parado. 

||  5.   =  PABADE  sb.  6. 

1865  tr.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo  (1870)  98  Parada 
and  riposte  must  have  come  like  lightning. 

Farada'Ctyl.  Ornith.  [ad.  mod.L.  paradac- 
tylum  (Illiger;  also  in  Eng.  use),  f.  Gr.  irapo-  beside, 
PABA-1  +  Sd«rwXos  finger.]  (See  quots.) 

[1811  ILLIGER  Prodront.  System.  Mamnt.  et  Avzum^  178 
Paradactylum,  pagina  lateralis  digiti,  pelmatis  pars  digitum 
spectans.]  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paradactylum,  . . 
applied  by  Illiger  to  the  lateral  portions  of  the  toes  of  birds, 
to  distinguish  it .  .from  the  inferior  surface :  the  paradactyle. 
1874  COUES  .A7.  Amer.  Birds  III.  531  Side  of  toes  (Para- 
dactylum*)  the  sides,  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  toes. 

Hence  Parada'ctylar  a. ,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
paradactyl. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  marginal  lobes  [etc.]  of  birds'  toes 
are  paradactylar. 

Farade  (par^i-d),  sb.  [a.  F.  parade  (15*  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  'a  (boasting)  apparance,  or  shew; 
a  branado,  or  vaunting  offer '(Cotgr.);  ad.  Vi.parata 
'  a  warding  or  defending ;  a  dighting  or  garish 
setting  forth'  (Florio  1611),  Sp. parada  'a staying 
or  stopping,  also,  a  standing  or  staying  place" 
(Minsheu  1 599)  ;  L.  type  *parata,  from  pardre. 

L.  pardre  to  make  ready,  procure,  prepare,  furnishj  in  late 
L.  to  deck,  adorn,  developed  many  senses  in  Romanic ;  e.  g. 
in  It.  (i)  '  to  adorne,  dight,  decke,  beautifie,  set  foorth, 
furnish,  garnish,  prouide ',  (2)  '  to  prepare  to  receive  (a  blow). 


occur  in  Fr.  The  sb.,  ll.parata,  Sp.  farada,  might  occur 
in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  vb.  used  in  the  lang.  Fr.  has 
app.  taken  senses  of  parade  from  both.  Cf.  also  L.  magno 
faratu  with  great  preparation,  provision,  or  display.] 

I.    1.  Show,  display,  ostentation.     To  make  a 
parade  of,  to  display  ostentatiously. 
1656  BLOLNT  Glossogr^  Parade,  an  appearance  or  shew,  a 
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bravado  or  vaunting  offer.     1663  COWLEV •CromweU :  Wks. 


.VilULI     Wl       .**lu.v.i.&     w..— .          j      — —  -      -       -  . 

oil.  658  The  most  virtuous  and  laudable  Deed  that  nis 
ole  Life  could  have  made  any  Parade  of.    1700  T.  BROWN 


1711 

vhol 


ii.  217  Making  an  empty  parade  of  knowledge  which  we 


parade  of  pain '. 

2.  An  assembling  or  mustering  of  troops   lor 
inspection  or  display;    esp.  a  muster  of  troops 
which  takes  place  regularly  at  set  hours,  or  at  extra- 
ordinary times  to  hear  orders  read,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  march,  or  any  other  special  purpose. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Parade . .  is  also  a  term  of  War,and 
commonly  used  for  that  appearance  of  Souldiers  in  a  Garrison 
about  two  or  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  hear 
prayers,  and  after  that  to  receive  Orders  from  the  Major  for 
the  Watch,  and  Guards  next  night.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv.  780  The  Cherubim.. stood  armd  To  thir  night  watches 
in  warlike  Parade.  1769-71  Juniiu  Lett.  xxx.  138,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  military  men,  who  have  seen  a  service  more 
active  than  the  parade.  1831  LYTTON  Godolfh.  vi,  He  was 
not  very  much  bored  by  drills  and  parade.  1859  Musketry 
Instr.  69  Permitted  to  be  absent  from  afternoon  parade. 
b.  The  men  appealing  on  parade. 

1844  Regul.  ff  Ord.  Army  260  The  Commanding  Officer 
is  then  to  direct  the  Parade  to  Order  Arms. 

3.  A  march  or  procession ;  esp.  in  U.S.,  a  pro- 
cession, organized  on  a  grand  scale,  in  support  of 
some  political  object. 


1731  SWIFT  Strep/um  $  Chloe  Misc.  1735  V.  33  ine  Kites 
perform'd,  the  Parson  paid,  In  State  return'd  the  grand 
Parade.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  xxiv,  Not  a  sweet  ramble, 
but  a  slow  arade.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commit}.  II.  in.  Ixxi. 


but  a  slow  parade.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commit}.  II.  in.  Ixxi. 
580  When  a  procession  is  exceptionally  large,  it  is  called  a 
Parade.  Ibid.  581  note,  In  the  Cleveland  Business  Men's 
parade  it  was  alleged  that  1500  lawyers  had  walked. 

b.  An   assembly  of  people;    esp.  a  crowd  of 
promenaders. 

1722  DE  FOE  Col.  "Jack  (1840)  107  We  saw  a  great  parade, 
or  kind  of  meeting,    a  1845  H°°D  Storm  at  Hastings  xm, 


Magnus'  arches.     1873 

go  into  that  parade  of  people?  '  said  Ingram. 

4.  The  place  where  troops  assemble  for  parade  ; 
the  level  space  forming  the  interior  or  enclosed 
area  of  a  fortification  ;  a  parade-ground. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Parade,  is  a  Military  word, 
signifying  the  Place  where  Troops  usually  draw  together, 
in  order  to  mount  the  Guards,  or  for  any  other  Service. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  x.  407  Two  hundred  soldiers  ..  con- 
ducted him  to  the  great  parade  before  the  Emperor's 
palace...  In  this  parade,  a  body  of  troops..  were  drawn  up 
under  arms.  1844  Regul.  *  Ord.  Army  240  When  Barracks 
are  occupied  by  Troops,  the  Yards  and  Parades  are  to  be 
swept,  rolled,  and  kept  clean  by  them. 

5.  A  public  square  or  promenade.     Now  some- 
times the  name  of  a  street 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  219  (Leon)  The  Square  is  called 
•    '*•  ™    "  -----   "•—    "    f  -----  1  Before  the 


1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xi.  (1862)  29  In  what  street,  parade, 
place  square,  row, terrace,  or  lane,  .will  be  explained  in  due 
time.  1862  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  85  The 
smart  parades  and  crescents  of  the  former  town. 

II.  6.    Fencing.    =  PAKBY.     [Fr.  parade,  It. 

parata."\ 

1692  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing-Masler  20  The  Lessons  De- 
fensive are  commonly  called  the  Parade.  Ibid.,  Parades  or 
wayes  of  defending.  Ibid.,  Two  Parades,  the  Parade  m 
Quart,  and  the  Parade  in  Terce.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  Parades,  as  of  strokes 
and  attacks.  1834  F.ncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  VI.  502  A  parade 
is  a  defence  of  the  body,  made  by  an  opposition  of  one  s 
blade  to  that  of  an  adversary. 

fig.  1690  LOCKE  Educ.  §  94.  152  Marks,  which  serve  best 
to  shew,  what  they  [men]  are.  .especially  when  they  are  not 
in  Parade  and  upon  their  Guard. 

III.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (mostly  connected  with 
sense  2),  as  parade  attire,  -day,  -duty,  -ground, 
major,  -march,  officer,  order,  -step  ;  parade-rest, 
a   position  of  rest,  less  fatiguing  than  that  of 
'  attention ',  in  which  the  soldier  stands  silent  and 
motionless,  much  used  during  reviews ;  also  parade- 
like  adj. 


.aft.  P.  Drake  11.  iii.  78  The 

then  I  lost  the  Title  of  Parade  Major.  1806  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  149  The  slow  or  parade-step  being  70  paces  per 
minute.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  576  They  are 
chiefly  parade  letters  to  men  of  celebrity.  1813  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Patron.  (1833)  I.  vii.  126  A  mere  parade  officer,  who 
had  never  been  out  of  London.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  u. 
ii,  Andreas  too  attended  Church.. like  a  parade-duty,  for 
which  he  in  the  other  world  expected  pay  with  arrears. 
1888  Century  Mag.  XXXVII.  465/1  Not  a  man  moved 
from  the  military  posture  of '  parade-rest '. 

Farade    (pSr?-d),   v.      [f.   prec.    sb.  :    cf.   F. 
parader  (1784  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  assemble  (troops,  etc.)  for  the  sake 
of  inspection  or  review  :  see  PABADE  sb.  2. 

1686  [see  PARADING  vbl.  si.].     1755  Mem.  Caft.  P.  Drake 
II.  iii.  73  He  [the  General]  thought  me  more  capable  to 
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parade  the  Workmen,  and  detach  them  . .  for  the  respective 
Works.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurwood  Dcsp.  (1837)  I.  26 
The  troops  were  paraded.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  &neid  v. 
550  Bid  him  parade  his  troop  in  his  grandsire's  honour. 

trans/.  &ndftg.  1881  ROSSETTI  Ball,  ff  Sottn.  (1882)  208 
While  Memory's  art  Parades  the  Past  before  thy  face.  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Mixer's  Right  (1899)  87/1  Robbing  the 
mail,  and  parading  every  traveller  on  a  certain  line  of  road 
with  almost  ludicrous  impartiality. 

2.  intr.  To  march  in  procession  or  with  great 
display  or  ostentation ;    to  walk  up  and  down  or 
promenade  in  a  public  place,  esp.  for  the  sake  of 
*  showing  off*. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  vi.  196  These  troops  paraded  about 
the  hill  with  great  ostentation  . .  practising  every  art  to 
intimidate  us.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <§;  F-  xlviii.  (1869)  III.  27 
He  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners. 
1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fain,  Lx.  194  If  I  had  my  way, 
I  would  parade  all  the  morning  up  and  down  the  fashion- 
able side  of  Bond  Street.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Ixvi, 
In  this  order  they  paraded  off  with  a  horrible  merriment. 

3.  trans.  To  march  through  (a  place  of  public 
resort)   in  procession   or  with  great  display;    to 
walk  up  and  down  or  promenade  (some  place)  esp. 
for  the  sake  of  '  showing  off '. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vi.  viii,  Venus.. in  semblance  of 
a  blear-eyed  trull  paraded  the  battlements  of  Fort  Christina. 
1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  v.  84  Have  we  not  seen  Favila's 
shameless  wife.. parade  Our  towns  with  regal  pageantry? 
1855  PKESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  ll.  vi.  211  Throwing  themselves 
into  a  procession,  they  paraded  the  streets  of  the  city. 

4.  To  march  (a  person)  up  and  down  or  through 
the  streets  either  for  show  or  to  expose  him  to 
contempt.     Also  reft. 

1807  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  89  The  idea  of  a  chief 
magistrate  parading  himself  through  the  several  States  as 
an  object  of  public  gaze.  1886  R.  F.  BURTON  Arab.  Nts. 
(abr.  ed.)  I.  296  They  set  him  on  a  camel  and  paraded  him 
about  the  city. 

5.  intr.  To  make  a  parade ;  to  behave,  talk,  or 
write  ostentatiously  ;  to  '  show  off '.     Also  in  phr. 
to  parade  it.    rare  or  06s. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1766)  V.  46  The  whole  family 
paraded  it  together.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua!. 
(1809)  III.  38  He  paraded  and  shewed  away.. concerning 
the  divinely  inherent  right  of  monarchs.  1807-8  SYD.  SMITH 
Plymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  "•  'S8/2  You.  parade  a  great 
deal  upon  the  vast  concessions  made  by  this  country  to  the 
Irish,  before  the  Union. 

6.  trans.  To  make  a  parade  of,  to  display  or 
hold  out  to  view  ostentatiously,  to  '  show  off '. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  32, 1  thought  I  would 
amuse  him  a  little  by  parading  the  whole  Irish  system  of 
things  before  him.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  v.  ii,  A  great  man 
never  loses  so  much  as  when  he  exhibits  intolerance,  or 
parades  the  right  of  persecution.  1865  Miss  BRADDON  Sir 
Jasper's  Tenant  ii,  The  very  last . .  to  parade  his  feelings . . 
before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men.  1878  BROWNING  Poets 
Croisic  cxl,  Don't  linger  here  in  Paris  to  parade  Vour  victory. 

7.  nonce-use.    To  provide   (a  town,  etc.)  with 
a  parade  or  parades. 

1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton  191  The  modern  part  that 
faces  the  sea  is ..  paraded,  well  lighted,  well  drained. 

Hence  Fara'ded  ppl.  a. 

1865  MRS.  G.  L.  BANKS  Tried  tr  true  in  Harland  Lane. 
Lyrics  277  From  paraded  assistance  I  turn'd  with  disdain. 
1876  BROWNING  A  Forgiveness  337  Worse  than  all,  Each 
day's  procession,  my  paraded  life  Robb'd  and  impoverished 
through  the  wanting  wife. 

Para'deful,  a.  rare.  [See  -FUL.]  Full  of 
parade  or  display. 

'755  RICHARDSON  Corr.  (1804)  III.  224  Supper,  as  parade- 
ful  a  one  as  if  it  were  a  less  frugal  meal  than  it  always  is 
'at  Parson's-Green,  enters. 

Paradeigma,  Paradeisal :  see  PABADI-. 

Faradeless  (parodies),  a.  [See  -LESS.] 
Without  parade  ;  lacking  a  parade. 

1872  M.  COLLINS  Two  Plunges  for  Pearl  III.  vi.  137  A 
clubless  paradeless.  .city. 

Paradenitis,  etc.  :  see  PABA-  i. 

Farader  (par^-dai).  [f.  PABADE  v.  +  -Mi1.] 
One  who  parades  :  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  i.  3  What  think  you,. . 
rejecting  both  your  men,  and  encouraging  my  paraderr 
1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  xviii,  Bring  me  the  paraders 
gage.  1888  Voice  (N.  Y.)  27  Sept.,  The  paraders  marched 
in  to  swell  the  multitudes. 

Paraderm  (pEe-radaim).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  irapa-, 
PABA-I,  in  sense  '  subsidiary',  '  by-'  +  Sipim  skin.] 
The  delicate  membrane  enclosing  the  pro-nymph 
of  some  dipterous  insects. 

1893  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  164  Lowne,.. looking  on  tl 
limiting  membrane  as  a  subsequent  formation,,  .calls  it  t 
paraderm.  1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet. 

II  Faradiastole  (pEeTadsiiarst^li).  Rliet.  06s. 
[L.,  a.  Gr.  vofaStaffto\ri  '  putting  together  of  dis- 
similar things',  f.  irapa-  side  by  side  +  5ia<TTo\ij 
separation,  distinction.]  A  figure  in  which  a  favour- 
able turn  is  given  to  something  unfavourable  by 
the  use  of  an  expression  that  conveys  only  part  of 
the  truth,  b.  (See  quot.  1657.) 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng .  Secretary  u.  (1625)  84  Paradiastole,  wn 
with  a  milde  interpretation  or  speech  wee  colour  others  or 


fell. 


Eng.  Poesie  III.  xvil.  (Arb.)  195  The  figure  Paradiasto 
which . .  nothing  improperly  we  call  the  Curry-fauell.     I&57 
I.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  113  Paradiastole  is  a  dilating  ore 
larging  of  a  matter  by  interpretation.    A  figure  when..,w.e 
grant  one  thing  that  we  may  deny  another.     Ibid.  Hi  in 
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figure  paradiastole  is  by  some  learned  Rhetoricians  called  a 
faulty  tc.irm  of  speech,  opposing  the  truth  by  false  tuarms 
and  wrong  names.  1706  1'iiiLLirs,  Paradiastolt,.  .a  Figure 
which  disjoyns  things  that  seem  to  have  one  Import,  and 
shews  how  much  they  differ. 

I  lenct:  f  Paradia-stolary  a. 

1651  UKQUHART  Jcuiel  Wks.  11834)  292  Figurative  expres- 
sions,., paradoxical,  paramologetick,  paradiastolary. 

Paradidymal,  -didymis  :  see  PARA-1  i. 

Paradigm  pivradim,  -daim).  Also  7  -digme. 
[a.  I1 .  paradigme,  ad.  L.  paradigma,  a.  Gr.  iropa- 
Sfiyua  pattern,  example,  f.  wapaSuxvv-vai  to  exhibit 
beside,  show  side  by  side.  Formerly  also  in  L.  form.] 

1.  A  pattern,  exemplar,  example. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  208/1  We  now  haue  none  enter- 
pretour  of  the  parablys  ne  paradyjjmcs.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  B  j,  Giue  me  a  paradigme  or  example,  of  a 
dcliberatiue  kinde  of  epistle.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  ill. 
iii.  45  The  Universe  . .  was  made  exactly  conformable  to  its 
Paradigme,  or  universal  Exemplar.  I75»  J.  GILL  Trinity 
v.  91  '1  he  archetypej  paradigm,  exemplar,  and  idea,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  things  were  made.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  133  Socrates  makes  one  more  attempt  to  defend 
the  Platonic  ideas  by  representing  them  as  paradigms. 

1 2.  Rhet.  (In  L.  form.)  See  quot.  06s. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  too  Paradigma, 
a  manner  of  exhorting  or  wUn-drawing  by  example,  as  to 
say.. 'the  nature  of  the  Dolphin  is  not  to  suffer  the  yong 
one  of  her  kinde  to  straggle  vndefenced  '.  1589  POTTENHAM 
Eng.Poesie  in.  xix.  (Ara)  252  margin,  Paradigma,  or  a  re- 
semblance by  example. 

3.  An  example  or  pattern  of  the  inflexion  of 
a  noun,  verb,  or  other  inflected  part  of  speech. 

1599  MINSHEU  Span.  Gram.  20  Now  it  remaineth  to  erne 
a  Paradigma  or  example  of  euery  Conjugation  of  tneir 
Moodes.  1698  WALLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  358  It  will  be 
convenient,  .to  Write  him  out  a  full  Paradigm  of  some  one 
Verb.  1859  MAX  MI'LLER  Sc.  Lang.  (1861)  81  Paradigms  of 
regular  and  irregular  nouns  and  verbs.  1892  DAVIDSON  Hebr. 
Gram.  72  Skeleton  paradigm  of  the  regular  verb. 

Paradigmatic  (p3e:radigm8e'tik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad. 
Gr.  vapaoftyijiaTiK-ijs,  f.  Trapaofiyi^ar- :  see  prec. 
and  -io.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  paradigm ;  serving 
as  a  pattern ;  exemplary. 

1793  T.  TAYLOR  Plato  Introd.  Timaeus  372  After  this,  the 
demiurgic,  paradigmatic,  and  final  causes.  i8a8  in  WEBSTER. 
1888  Amer.  yrnl.  Philol.  Oct.  294  The  Timaeus  seems  at 
first  to  fit  very  nicely  into  the  doctrine  of  the  paradeigmatic 
idea.  1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Philos.  fy  Theol.  ii.  37  All  these 
ideas,  .are  not  paradigmatic  only  but  parental. 

t  B.  sb.  One  who  writes  lives  of  religious  persons 
to  serve  as  examples  of  Christian  holiness.  Obs. 
rare.  1847  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Paradigma'tical,  a.  [See  -ICAL.]    =  prec. 

1577  tr.  Biillinger's  Decatles  (1592)  958  We  read  that  some 
signes  are  paiadigmaticall.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i. 
v.  733  Here  therefore  is  there  a  Knowledge  before  the  world, 
..  that  was  Archetypal  and  Paradigmatical  to  the  same. 
1793  T.  TAYLOR  Plato  Introd.  Timaeus  370  Primary  causes, 
i.e.  the  producing  the  paradigmatic.il,  and  the  final. 

Hence  Paracligma  tically  adv. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Aituot.  Tr.     In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Paradrgmatize,  v.  06s.    [ad.  Gr. 

otifpaTi^-ftvto  make  an  exampleof,fTirapa~ 

see  prec.  and  -IZE.]   trans.  To  set  forth  as  a  model, 

to  make  an  example  of. 

1647  HAMMOND  Copy  Papers  betw.  H.  fy  Cheynell  123 
There  is_  no  question  concerning  any  line  in  those  Books 
so  paradigmatized  by  you.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baptism  216 
Not.  .[to]  go  about  as  it  were  to  paradigmatize,  and  stigma, 
tize  me  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  36.  2/1  To  Paradigmatize  and.  .explain  all  obstupifying 
Quiddities. 

Parading  (par^-dirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PARADE  v. 
+  -mo  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PARADE  ; 
mustering  of  soldiers  ;  promenading  ;  showing  off, 
etc.  Also  at/rib. 

1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  208  The  Parading  Place 
that  is  before  it,  serves  also  for  a  publick  meeting  Place. 
1765  C.  SMART  Phxdrus  viii.  28,  1  value  not  thy  gasco- 
nading, Nor  all  thy  alamode  parading,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales 
•V  .V£.  I.  86  There  was  a  great  deal  of  parading,  and  noise 
..of  beating  drums. 

Para  ding,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -m<?  2.]  That 
parades ;  marching  up  and  down ;  showing  off, 
given  to  display,  etc. 

1777  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  July,  She  is  parading 
and  tolerably  uncultivated  as  to  books.  1816  CHALMERS 
Astron.  Disc.  vii.  (1830)  284  It  may  have  been  a  piece  of 
parading  insignificance.  1902  Daily  Chron.  18  Mar.  8/3 
Ihe  parading  bands  are  now  passing  along  in  silence. 

Hence  Fara  dingly  adv. 

1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  f,  It.  Isl.  I.  96  All  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  had  honoured,  were  protected  and  brought  parad- 
ingly  forward. 

il  Paradiortho-sis.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Gr.  vajpa- 
SiopOaiats  a  marginal  correction,  f.  va/n-  aside, 
(PARA-  1  in  sense  of  '  improper,  false ')  +  owpfaiw 
correction.]  A  false  correction. 

1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  A  nton.  i,  I  cannot  choose  but  take 
notice  of  a  Paradiorthosis,  or  false  emendation. 

Pa:radiploma-tic,  a.  [f.  PARA-I  i.]  Aside 
or  apart  from  what  is  strictly  diplomatic  or  con- 
cerned with  the  evidence  of  the  manuscript  texts. 

1854  ELLICOTT  Comm.  Galatians  Pref.  (1859)  17,  I  have 
always  endeavoured,  first,  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of 
he  diplomatic  evidence ;  secondly,  that  of  what  1  have 
termed  paradiplomatic  arguments, . .  by  which  I  mean  the 
apparent  probabilities  of  erroneous  transcription,  permuta- 
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lion  of  letters,  ilacism,  and  so  forth.  Ibid.  15  The  accidental 
omission,  .seems  probable  onparadiplomatic  considerations. 

1879  FARRAR  in  Expositor  IX.  29  The  passage  is  still  to  be 
retained  in  spite  of  evidence  both  external  and  internal, 
both  diplomatic  and  paradiplomatic.    sBBa —  Early  Chr.  II. 
448  One  of  those  cases  in  which  the  readme  of  the  existing 
MSS.  is  outweighed  by  other  authorities  and  other  considera- 
tions.   Note :  To  express  the  same  thing  technically,  the 
diplomatic  is  outweighed  by  the  paradiplomatic  evidence. 

Paradisaic  (jMrtdfalHk),  a.  [Arbitrarily  f. 
I'AHADISE  or  L. paratlis-us  (after  algebraic,  Judaic, 
Mosaic,  prosaic')^  =  next. 

1754  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  240  The  Paradisaic 
Vision  of  excessive  Love.  1843  j.  11.  ROBERTSON  tr.  Mock- 
ler's  Symbolism  1.  34.  1898  J.  P.  LILLEY  Princ.  Protestant. 
i.  16  Salvation  is  never  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  mere 
restoration  of  the  paradisaic  condition. 

Paradisaical  (pseradis<fi'ikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  - AL.  ]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of  Paradise ; 
paradisiacal. 

1613  R.  CARPENTER  Conscion.  Christian  26  This  pnely 
permanent  and  Paradisaical!  good  of  an  vpright  conscience. 
1735  POPE  Let.  to  E.  Blount  13  Sept.,  We  wander  in  a  para- 
disaical scene  among  groves  and  gardens.  1871  TYLOR  t  rim. 
Cult.  I.  27  The  pictures  drawn  by  some  travellers  of  savagery 
as  a  kind  of  paradisaical  state.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  26 
Sept.  5/1  The  paradisaical  groups  of  Fra  Angelico. 

Hence  Paradisa'ically  aitv. 

1832  tr.  Tour  Germ.  Prince  IV.  117  A  singular  and  para- 
disaically  luxuriant  country.  1855  Frasers  Mag.  LI.  532 
How  happily  and  almost  paradisatcally  they  seem  to  live. 

Paradisal  (pjeradsi'sal),  a.  [f.  L.  paradis-us 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  paradise. 

c  1580  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xv.  19,  I  feill  no  pane, 
I  haif  no  purgatorye,  Bot  peirles,  perfytt,  paradisall  plesour. 
1713  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lettfto  C'tess  Mar  Apr. 
(1887)  I.  341  The  paradisal  state  of  receiving  visits  every  day 
from  a  passionate  lover.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  vi.  (1852)  79 
[They]  each  prepare  His  wing  to  poise  for  Paradisal  flight. 

1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  Prol.  in  Heaven  19  To  paradisal 
day  succeedeth  The  awful  presence  of  the  night. 

Paradise  (parrad3is),ii.  Forms:  a.  2-4  para- 
dis,(4  -dijs.-dijs),  4-8  -ice,  (5  peradis,  parodies, 
-yss>  5-6  -yce,  6  -ize),  5-  paradise.  0.  2-5 
parais,  3  paraise,  3-4  parays.  [Early  ME.  a. 
F.  paradis  (also  in  early  semi-popnlar  loim  parais, 
partis},  ad.  L.  paradis-us,  a.  Gr.  vapatitiaof,  a. 
OPers.  pairidaeza  enclosure,  park,  f.  pairi  around 

+  diz  to  mould,  form  ;  whence  also  Armenian 
pardez,  late  Heb.  BTic  pardis  (Neh.  ii.  8  the  park 
of  the  Persian  king,  also  Eccl.  ii.  5)  ;  in  mod.Pers. 
and  Ar.  ^sjfirdaus  garden,  paradise. 

Used  in  Gr.  (first  by  Xenophon)  for  a  (Persian)  enclosed 
park,  orchard,  or  pleasure  ground;  by  the  LXX  for  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  in  N.T.  and  Christian  writers  for  the 
abode  of  the  blessed,  which  is  the  earliest  sense  recorded  in 
Eng.  The  OE.  equivalent  was  neorxnatuang;  tf.Hexam, 
St.  Basil  16  Paradisutn  fiaet  we  hatab  on  Englisc  neorxna 
wang ;  called  also,  Plwutix  418,  se  halja  wong  (wong  land, 
territory,  surface  of  the  ground).] 

1.  The   garden  of  Eden.     Also  called  earthly 
(^terrenal,  terrene,  lerrestre)  paradise,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  heavenly  paradise. 

a.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  God  ba  nine  brohte  into  paradis. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Heo  weren  ipult  ut  of  paradise, 
cuso  GSM.  ty  Ex.  291  He  sa)  in  paradis  Adam  and  cue 
in  mike[l]  pris.  13 . .  K.  All's.  5685  Paradys  terrene  is  righth 
in  the  Est.  1340  Ayeno.  50  Ase  he  did  to  euen  and  to 
Adam  in  paradys  terestre.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5496  Evfra- 
ton  &  be  node  Tyger  . .  passyn  out  of  peradis  purghe  the 

g'ayn  Rewme.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxxii.  (Arb.)  83 
ytwene  the  grete  Inde  &  erthly  paradyse.  1588  PAKKE 
tr.  Mendozas  Hist.  China  397  The  riuer  Ganges,  one  of  the 
foure  that  comme  foorth  of  paradice  terrenall.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  132  He. .to  the  oorder  comes  Of  Eden,  where 
delicious  Paradise . .  Crowns  with  her  enclosure  green  . .  the 
champain  head  Of  a  steep  wilderness.  188$  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVIII.  aj6/2  The  earthly  paradise,  as  developed  by 
Christian  fancy,  is  the  old  garden  of  Eden,  which  lay  in  the 
far  East  beyond  the  stream  of  Ocean,  raised  so  high  on 
a  triple  terrace  of  mountain  that  the  deluge  did  not  touch  it. 

0.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  pet  wes  eoroliche  parais. 
a  IMS  Aticr.  R.  66  Eue  heold  ine  parais  longe  tale  mid  te 
neddre.  13. .  in  Pol.  Rel.  *  L.  Poems  (1866)  230  pe  sates 
of  parais  ponith  cue  weren  iloken. 

b.  Hence  in  names  of  plants  and  animals:  Apples 
of  paradise,  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  Musa  para- 
disiaca;  bird  of  paradise,  see  Brno  st>.  7;  grains 
of  paradise,  see  GRAIN  sb.  4. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  i.  xvi.  17  b, 
Apples  of  paradice,  which  they  call  muses. 

2.  Heaven,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels  and 
the  final  abode  of  the  righteous.     (Now  chiefly 
poetic.) 

a.  [c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  43  Tc~dte;  bu  bist  mid 
me  on  paradiso  [Hatton  on  paradise  ;  Gr.  iv  nf  irapa&titrtf, 
Vulg.  in  paradiso  ;  WYCLIF  in  paradys,  TIND.  in  ^paradise].] 
c  1105  LAY.  24122  pat  he.  .gefen  heoin  his  paradis,  baet  heo 
mosten  bruken  blisse  mid  xnglen.  ti  1140  UretSMH  in  Cott. 
Horn.  191  I-brouht  of  helle  in-to  paradise.  1340  Ayenb. 
14  pet  lif  wyb-oute  endc  bet  is  be  blisse  of  paradis.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  o/^Ssop  v,  I  haue  dremed  that  the  Angels 

I    had  led  one  of  yow  in  to  paradys  or  heuen.    1500-90  DUNBAK 

|  Poems  Ixxvi.  4  A  fre  chois  gevm  to  Paradice  or  Hell.  1587 
FLEMING  Conln.  Holinshtd\l\.  1352/1  If  he  vouchsafe  to 
call  you  into  paradise,  how  blessed  shall  you  be.  1635 
A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  cxxii.  (1869)  122  You  ..  shall 
at  length  arrive  at  the  Celestiall  Paradice.  1858-60  J. 

j  GARDNER  Faiths  of  World  II.  11  The  Jewish  Rabbis  teach 
that  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  paradiie  or  heaven.  i86j 

i    F.  W.  FABER  Hymn,  O  Paradise,  O  Paradise..  Where  loyal 
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beans  and  true.  Stand  ever  in  the  light.. In  God'*  roou 
holy  sight. 

ft.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  61  To  bon  in  heuenc  fuliwu.  In 
toube  ['!]  sete  of  parais.  a  105  St.  Marker.  13  Paraues 
uten  aicn  jarewe  iopenet  be  nu.  a  1300  Flora  *  Bl.  76 
Him  bujte  he  was  in  parais.  c  13*5  Song  Virg.  33  in  O.  S. 
Misc.  195  Leuedi  quene  of  parays. 
b.  The  Mohammedan  heaven  or  elysium. 

£1400  MAUNUKV.  (1839)  xii.  132  ?if  a  Man  aske  them 
[Saracens],  what  Paradys  thei  menen ;  thei  seyn,  to  Paradyi, 
that  is  a  place  of  Defytes,  where  men  schulle  fynde  alle 
maner  of  t  rules,  in  alle  Cesounsletc.].  1701  Rows  Tatnirl. 
iv.  i.  1766  Prophet,  take  notice  I  disclaim  thy  Paradice. 

1813  BYRON  Giaour  489  note,  The  Koran  allots  at  lean  a 
third  of  Paradise  to  well-behaved  women.    1816  —  Siege  Cor. 
255  Secure  in  paradise  to  be  By  Houris  loved  immortally. 
1841  LANE  Ar<io.  Nts.  \.  20  Some  assert  Paradise  to  be  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  and,  indeed.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  my  M  uslim  friends. 

o.  By  some  theologians,  the  word  as  used  in 
Luke  xxiii.  43  is  taken  to  denote  an  intermediate 
place  or  state  where  the  departed  souls  of  the 
righteous  await  resurrection  and  the  last  judge- 
ment. Cf.  '  Abraham's  bosom  ',  Luke  xvi.  23. 

a  1690  Bp.  BULL  Serm.  Acts  i.  25,  Wks.  1846  I.  55  Then., 
be  [St.  Paul]  saw  also  the  intermediate  joys  of  paradise, 
wherewith  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  refreshed  until  the 
resurrection.  Ibid.  59.  1703  D.  WHITBY  Paraphr.  N.  T. 
Luke  xxiii.  43.  1713  A.  CAMPBELL  Doctr.  Mid.  State(ijai) 
53*  *Ty&~&  DODDRIDCE  J*aw.  Expositor  (1761)  IV.  523 
He  was  also  caught  up  into  Paradise,  that  Garden  of  God, 
which  is  the  Seat  of  happy  Spirits  in  the  intermediate  State, 
and  during  their  Separation  from  the  Body.  1776  WESLEY 
Let.  to  Miss  Bishop  17  Apr.,  In  Paradise,  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  a  1806 
HORSLEY  Scntt.  (iSnJ  395  Paradise  was  certainly  some 
place  where  our  Lord  was  to  be  on  the  very  day  on  which 
he  suffered,  and  where  the  companion  of  his  sufferings  was 
to  be  with  him.  It  was  not  heaven.  1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Par.  Serin.  (1837)  III.  xxv.  412  Paradise  is  not  the  same  as 
Heaven,  but  a  resting-place  at  the  foot  of  it.  1885  Catholic 
Diet.  (ed.  3)  518  The  Limbta  Patrum  is  the  Paradise  of 
Luc.  xxiii.  43,  so  called  because  it  was  a  place  of  rest  and 
joy,  though  the  joy  was  imperfect. 

3.  A  place  like  or  compared  to  Paradise ;  a  region 
of  surpassing  beauty  or  delight,  or  of  supreme  bliss. 

t  13/00  St.  Brandan  147  That  is  Foweles  Parays,  a  wel 
joyful  place,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  379  Fful  blisfully 
in  prison  maistow  dure.  In  prison  ?  certes  nay  but  in 
Paradys.  1387  TREVISA  Higdtn  (Rolls)  VII.  215  No  man 
schulde  be  i-cnose  pope  but  he  were  of  pe  paradys  of  Italy 
i-bore.  1553  EDEN  J'reat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  15  A  man 
woulde  thinke  it  were  a  very  Paradyse  of  pleasure.  1590 
SPENSER  /-'.  Q.  ii.  xii.  58  There  the  most  daintie  Paradise 
[the  Bowre  of  Blisse]  on  ground  It  selfe  doth  offer  to  his 
sober  eye.  1607  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  v.  230,  1  was  once 
in  Somersetshire,  about  a  place  neere  Tanton,  called  Tan- 
deane.  . .  You  speake  of  the  Paradice  of  England.  1617  [see 
HELL  10).  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Alison's  Voy.  297  Among 
their  Buildings  are  many  which . .  appear .  perfect  Paradises. 

1814  Cou  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  123  These  gardens  are 
the  most  perfect  paradise  I  ever  saw.     1891  E.  KIKGLAKK 
Australian  at  H.   136  [Australia]  is  a  rather  overdone 
Paradise  of  the  working  man. 

b.  fig.  A  state  of  supreme  bliss  or  felicity. 
See  also  FOOL'S  PARADISE. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  21  Wedlok  is  so  e«y  and  so 
clene  That  in  this  world  it  is  a  Paradys.  01548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  Vll  6  This  poore  priest  brought  into  this 
foolishe  paradice  through  his  awne  fantasticall  ymagina- 
tion.  1741  GRAY  Eton  98  Thought  would  destroy  their 
paradise.  1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron.  (1833)  II.  xxviii. 
211  As  she  seemed  entering  the  paradise  of  love  and  hope. 
1897  '  OUIDA  '  Massarcnes  xl,  I  shall  deny  him  the  paradise 
of  your  embrace.  1901  A.  M.  FAIKBAIKN  Philoi.  Chr.  Relig. 

I.  ii.  70.  Comfort.. seems  to  many  Englishmen  the  only  real 
paradise. 

4.  An  Oriental  park  or  pleasure-ground,  esp.  one 
enclosing  wild   beasts  for  the  chase,     b.  Hence 
sometimes  applied  to  an  English  park  in  which 
foreign  animals  are  kept. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  75  Betweene  Orpha  and 
Caramit,  was  the  Paradise  of  Aladeulcs,  where  he  had  a 
fortress  destroyed  by  Selim.  1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii. 
iv.  (1651)  269  A  Persian  Paradise,  or  pleasant  park,  could 
not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  1775  R.  CHANDLEK 
frav.  Atia  M.  (1825)  I.  296  He  had  moreover  an  extensive 
paradise  or  park,  full  of  wild  beasts.  1865  RAWUNSON  Anc. 
Man.  III.  1^34  Semiramis  built  a  palace,  and  laid  out  a 
paradise.  1900  Daily  Neva  3  Aug.  5/1  A  '  paradise  '  is  the 
technical  term  for  a  preserve  in  which  attempts  are  made 
with  more  or  less  success  to  acclimatize  foreign  birds  and 
animals.  The  three  most  successful  paradises  in  England 
are  Haggerslone  Castle,  near  Bealc  i  Leonardslee,  in  Sussex ; 
and  Woburn  Abbey. 

t5.  A  pleasure-garden  in  general;  spec,  the 
garden  of  a  convent.  Oos. 

Hence  sometimes  surviving  in  the  street  nomenclature  of 
old  cities  or  towns  i  e.  g.  '  Paradise  Square ',  Oxford. 

[1374-5  Durham  Au.  Rolls  (Surtees)  180  In  reparacioDC 
mun  circa  paradis'.]  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.,  Irel. 

II.  in  Minding  to  replant  it  like  unto  a  certaine  garden  or 
Paradise.    i«6a  EVELYN  Diary  9  June,  [At  Hampton  Court] 
There  is  a  parterre  which  they  call  Paradise,  in  which  is 
a  very  pretty  banquetting-house  set  over  a  cave  or  ce 
1686    llid.  4  Aug.,  Signior  Verrio  . .  now  sell! 
Majesty's  garden  at  St.  James's,  which  he  had  made  a  very 
delicious  Paradise.    1875  PARKER  Clot.  Archil,  led.  4), 
Paradise  . .  also  the  garden  of  a  convent :  the  name  « 
originally  to  have  been  given  to  the  open  court,  or  area,  in 
front  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome. 

f6.  Sometimes  given    ,,i'«h-  °"S-  "_£•%*?* 
distinctive  name  to  a  particular  apartmcn 

..ft*  Rails  afParlt  VI.  l7»/»  The  Keping  of  the  tl 
called*  Pa/ady^J  llcll.wflhin  the  Halfof V.stnunster. . . 
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and  also  the  Keping  of  the  Purgatory  within  the  said  Hall, 
whiche  Nicholas  Whytfeld  late  had  and  occupied.  1538 
LLLANO///M.  (1710)  I.  39, 1  saw  in  a  litle  studiyng  Chaumbcr 
ther  caullid  Paradice  the  Genealogie  of  the  Percys.  Ibid.  46. 


etc.,  also  paradise-like  adj. ;  paradise  apple,  (a) 
a  variety  of  apple :  cf.  paradise-stock  \  (6)  the 
Forbidden  Fruit  or  Pomello ;  f  paradise-bird  = 
bird-of-paradise  :  see  Bum  st>.  7  ;  paradise-duck, 
a  species  of  sheldrake  (Casana  variegata]  found 
in  New  Zealand ;  paradise-fish,  (a)  see  quot. 
1858;  (£)  a  brilliantly  coloured  East  Indian  fish 
(Macropodus  viridiauratus}  sometimes  kept  in 
aquariums;  paradise-flycatcher,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Terpsiphone,  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  middle  tail-feathers;  f  paradise-grain  =  grain 
of  Paradise:  see  GRAIN  ^.4;  paradise-grosbeak, 
an  African  species  of  grosbeak  (Loxia  erythro- 
cephala],  grey  and  white,  with  red  head  and  chin, 
often  kept  as  a  cage-bird ;  paradise  stock,  a 
hardy  slow-growing  apple-tree  used  as  a  stock  by 
nurserymen  for  dwarfing  other  varieties;  paradise- 
tree,  a  small  West  Indian  tree,  Simaruba  glatica. 
1676  WORMDCE  Cider  159  The  *Paradice-Apple  is  a  curious 
Fruit,  produced  by  grafting  a  Permain  on  a  Quince.  1699 
EVELYN  Kai.  Hort,  Nov.  (ed.  9)  131  Stocks  of  the  Para- 
dise or  sweet  Apple-kernel.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  191/2 
The  stocks  . .  are  the  wild  crab,  the  doucin  or  English 
paradise,  and  the  French  paradise  apple.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Paradise  Apple,  common  name  for  the  fruit 
of  the  Citrus  Paradisi.  1617  K.  THROGMORTON  m  St. 
Papers  Col.  (1870)  50  [Sends  presents,  including]  a  *para- 
dise  bird'.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  Index  Ffib, 
Paradise-bird  . .  an  inhabitant  of  the  Molucca  islands.  1690 
BAXTER  Kingd.  Christ  i.  (1691)  10  Some  think  that  the 
[resurrection  body],  .is  to  be  a  *  Paradise  body,  like  Adams 
before  he  sinned.  1845  E.  J.  WAKEFIELU  Adv.  N.  Zealand 
iii.  57  The  "paradise  duck . .  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  goose,  and 
of  beautiful  plumage.  1882  rail  Mall  G.  29  June  4/2  He 
is  pretty  sure  of  a  good  bag  of  pigeons,  with  as  many  para- 
dise ducks  as  he  cares  to  carry.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Paradise-fish^  a  species  of  Polynennts,  which  is  esteemed 
excellent  food  in  India.  1885  C.  F.  HoUDRR  AfdOTvA  Atiim. 
Life  18  In  Siam  there  is  found  a  fish,  .known  to  science  as 
the  Macropodus  or  paradise-fish,  on  account  of  its  curiously- 
shaped  fins.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  275  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  of  Muscicapida  is  that  known  as  the 
*Paradise  Flycatchers, ..the  males  are  distinguished  by  the 
growth  of  exceedingly  long  feathers  in  their  tail.  1705 
BOSMAN  Guinea  xvi.  (1721)  285  Klalagneta,  otherwise  called 
*Paradice-Grains,  or  Guinea  Pepper.  1663  GKRBIER  Counsel 
c  vj,  Your  Lordships  *  Paradise-like  Garden  at  Neewnem. 
1706  LONDON  &  WISE  Retir'd  Gard'ner  I.  i.  xvii.  82  An 
Apple  upon  a  *Paradise  Stock.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  191/2 
The  doucin  or  English  paradise  stock,  which  is  what  the 
English  nurserymen  usually  sell  as  the  paradise  stock,  is 
intermediate  in  its  effect  between  the  crab  and  the  French 
paradise.  1873  W.  CORY  Lett,  fy  Jrnls.  (1897)  381  Last 
week  was  a  marvel  of  *paradise  weather. 

Paradise  (pae-radais),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
a.  To  make  into  Paradise,  b.  To  place  in  Para- 
dise, to  imparadise ;  to  make  supremely  blessed 
or  beautiful.  Hence  Pa'radised ///.  a. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Picrce's  Super,  in  Archaica  (1815)  II.  173 
Your  Vertical  Star  that  ..  paradiseth  the  earth  with  the 
ambrosial  dews  of  his  incomprehensible  wit.  1594  NASHE 
Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  60  If  there  bee  anie  sparke 
of  Adams  paradized  perfection  yet  emberd  vp  in  the  breastes 
of  mortall  men.  1610  R.  JONES  Muses'  Card.  Delights  xii, 
One  houre  of  Paradised  joye  Makes  Purgatorie  seeme  a 
toye.  1843  E-  JONES  Sens.  %  Event  56  All  paradised  bright 
stars  did  roll. 

Paradisean  (pseradrszan),  a.  rare,  [f.  med.L. 
paradise-us (i.paradis-us}  +  -AN:  cf.  cgerulean,elz.'] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  Paradise. 
^1647  J-  HALL  Poems  ^73  Spread  those  boughs,  Whereon 

Forum 
and 
j=----     i  passing. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  genus  Paradisea  or  family 
ParadiseidK,  which  includes  the  Birds  of  Paradise. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paradisens,  belonging  to  Para- 
.   disc :  paradisean.     OmitJiol.  Applied  to  a  certain  bird  with 
beautiful  plumage. 

So  Paradi-scid  Ornith.,  a  bird  of  the  family 
Paradiseidx,  a  Bird  of  Paradise.      Paradi-seine 
a.t  of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Paradiseitias, 
a  sub-family  of  Paradiseidss.      Paradi  seoid  a 
akin  to  the  Birds  of  Paradise. 

1895  [fa  397  One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  many  new 
discoveries  in  the  Paradiseine  family. 

Paradisiac  (paeradi-sisek,  -di'ziaek),  a.  [ad.  L. 
paradtsiac-us  >  a.  Gr.  irapaSeio"ia*-os  park-like,  f.  irapa- 
5€«r-os  PARADISE.  In  F.  paradisiaqut.]  ^  next. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  208  This  Paradisiac  [printed  -iat] 
Shamma,  is  the . .  most  beautiful  place  of  all  Asia.  1767  BUSH 
HibermaCiir.  (1769)  117  This  most  delightfully  rural  and 
paradisiac  recess.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xl,  The  para- 
disiac  beauty  and  simplicity  of  tropic  humanity.  1873 
BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  in.  2  So  slipt  pleasantly  away 
five  years  Of  Paradisiac  dream. 

Paradisiacal  (pse^adisai-akal,  -zarakal),  a. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  or  belonging  to  Paradise;  Eden- 
like;  like  that  of  Paradise,  supremely  blest;  peace- 
fully beautiful. 


1649  J.  ECLLISTON  tr.  Behmen's  Epist.  xv.  §i  (1886)  In 

His  pleasant  Paradisiacal  Garden.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat,  (1834)  I.  255  It  would  bring  back  the  golden  age  or 
paradisiacal  state  again.  1840  HOWITT  Visits  Rein.  Places 
Ser.  i.  208  Ruins  of  Bolton  Priory..  ;  one  of  the  most 
delicious  and  paradisiacal  scenes  . .  the  heart  of  England 
holds.  1876  MBS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <$•  Ins,  II.  xxvi.  540 
They  are  at  the  paradisiacal  age ;  the  young  Adam  and  Eve 
are  strong  in  them. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heavenly  Paradise; 
celestial. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst,  Godl.  i.  yi.  17  Clothed  with  those 
Heavenly,  Ethereal  and  Paradisiacal  bodies  which  Christ 
will  bestow  upon  those  that  belong  to  him.  1779  J.  DUCH& 
Disc.  11790)  II.  xvii.  357  The  very  moment  the  heaven-born 
spirit  had  escaped  from  its  tortured  body,  the  whole  Para- 
disiacal world  was  opened  upon  its  senses. 

Hence  Paradisracally  adv. 

1881  CURTISS  tr.  DelitzscJis  Hist.  Redempt.  i.  §4.  21  That 
human  history  began  and  will  end  paradisiacally  is  correlated 
with  its  sinless  commencement  and  its  sanctified  ending. 

Paradisial  (pasradi-sial,  -di-zial),  a.  [irreg. 
f.  L.  paradls-us  PARADISE  +  -IAL.]  =  prec. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  X.  426  Immortal  men, 
women,  and  children,  whose  paradisial  plenty.. and  patri- 
archal pleasures,  are  elegantly  depicted.  1879  G.  MACDONALD 
SirGte&i*  I.  iv.  45  No.. insignificant  element  in  the  para- 
disial character  of  the  place. 

Paradisian  (pseradi-sian,  -di'zian),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IAN.]  =  prec. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  38  O  happy  sovereign 
..whose  food  was  paradisian;  clothing,  innocence;  con- 
versation, angels,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
III.  372  The  Golden  Cup.. is  fill'd  with  Paradisian  Wines. 
1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  iii  A  fit  habitant  for  paradisian 
groves. 

Paradisic  (pseradi-sik,  -di'zik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
irapd8fi<r-os  PABAUISE  +  -1C.]  •»  prec. 

a  1745  BROOME  Ground  Reltg.  (R.),  A  life  . .  Dead  of  it- 
self  to  paradisic  bliss.  1864  E.  SARGENT  Peculiar  II.  196 
Kenrick  stood  mute,  as  if  a  paradisic  vision  had  dazed  his 
senses.  1881  CURTISS  tr.  Delitzsch's  Hist.  Redempt.  i.  §  4 
The  condition  of  childish  i-mocence  is  in  itself  paradisic. 

Paradi'sical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  prec. 

1649  J-  ECLLISTON  tr.  Behmens  Epist.  i.  §  17  That  same 
Image  which  dyed  in  Adam.. being  the  true  Paradisicall 
Image.  1728  NORTH  Mem.  of  Mustek  (1846)  78  In  the 
reigne  of  King  Jac.  I.,  and  the  paradisicall  part  of  the  reign 
of  KingCha.  I. 

Hence  Paradi'sically  adv. 

1894  Outing  W.  S.)  XXIV.  7/1  [His)  paradisically  Happy 
years  of  married  life. 

Parado:  see  PABADA. 

Parados  (pae-radps,  ||  parade).  Fortif.  [a.  F. 
parados ,  f.  PARA-2  +  dos  back.]  (See  quots.) 

1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  107  When  the 
covering  masses  are  intended  to  protect  the  defenders  from 
reverse  fire,  they  are  called  parados.  1853  STOCQUELEK  Mil. 
Encycl.  207  Paratios^  an  elevation  of  earth  which  is  effected 
behind  fortified  places,  to  secure  them  from  any  sudden 
attack  that  may  be  made  in  reverse.  1870  lllustr.  Land. 
News  29  Oct.  446  The  conical  top  of  the  hill,  .serves  as  a 
gigantic  natural  parados  or  traverse. 

Paradox  (pwrAdfkl),  sb.  (a.).  Also  6-7  -oxe. 
[ad.  (perh.  through  ¥.  paradoxe,  I4th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darrn.)  L. paradoxutn,  -on,  sb.,  properly  neuter  of 
paradox-US,  Gr.  mipa5o£-os  adj.  contrary  to  received 
opinion  or  expectation,  f.  irapa  past,  beyond,  con- 
trary to  +  5o£a  opinion  ;  in  Gr.  and  L.  also  used 
subst.,  esp.  in  pi.  irapado^a  Stoical  paradoxes :  cf. 
Cicero  Paradoxa,  proosm.  4.  In  Fr.  and  Eng.  the 
sb.  is  the  earlier  and  more  important.] 

1.  A  statement  or  tenet  contrary  to  received 
opinion  or  belief;  often  with  the  implication  that  it 
is  marvellous  or  incredible  ;  sometimes  with  un- 
favourable connotation,  as  being  discordant  with 
what  is  held  to  be  established  truth,  and  hence 
absurd  or  fantastic ;  sometimes  with  favourable 
connotation,  as  a  correction  of  vulgar  error.  (In 
actual  use  rare  since  i^thc.,  though  often  insisted 
upon  by  writers  as  the  proper  sense.) 

1540  PALSGRAVE  tr.  Acolastns  Prol.  B  ij  b,  We  shall  not 
wytsafe  any  Paradoxes  in  noo  place,  i.  we  shall  not  wytsafe 
(to  speake  or  make  mention  of. . )  any  thynges,  that  be  aboue 
or  beyonde  the  common  oppynyon  of  men.  1546  BP.  GAR- 
DINER Declar.  Art.  Jove  54  b,  Your  fonde  paradox  of  only 
fayth  iustifieth.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  Notes  791  Paradox  is  a 
straunge  sentence,  contrarie  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  part. 
Or  thus :  It  is  a  straunge  sentence,  not  easely  to  be  con- 
ceiued  of  the  common  sort.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  L  115 
This  was  sometime  a  Paradox,  but  now  the  time  giues  it 
proofe.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Paradox,^  opinion 
maintained  contrary  to  the  common  allowed  opinion,  as  if 
one  affirme  that  the  earth  doth  mooue  round,  and  the  heauens 
stand  still.  1653  H-  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  n.  xii.  §  17  (1712) 
84  That  pleasant  and  true  Paradox  of  the  Annual  Motion 
of  the  Earth.  1656  HOBBES  Liberty,  Necess.,  $  Chance  (1841) 
304  The  Bishop  speaks  often  of  paradoxes  with  such  scorn 
or  detestation,  that  a  simple  reader  would  take  a  paradox 
either  for  felony  or  some  other  heinous  crime, .  .whereas 
perhaps  a  judicious  reader  knows.. that  a  paradox,  is  an 
opinion  not  yet  generally  received.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius* 
Logic  ii.  xv.  65  A  Paradox  is  said  to  be  a  Probleme  true 
against  the  common  Opinion,  .such  as  that,  viz.,  the  Earth 
moves;  which,  tho1  it  be  true,  yet  may  it  be  so  against  the 
common  Opinion,  and  therefore  a  Paradox.  1854  DE  QUINCEY 
Templars'  Dial.  Wks.  IV.  183  A  paradox,  you  know,  is 
simply  that  which  contradicts  the  popular  opinion— which  in 
too  many  cases  is  the  false  opinion.  1890  I ll-ustr.  Lond. 
News  26  Apr.  535/3  A  paradox  is  a  proposition  really  or 


apparently  contradictory  to  a  commonly  received  idea... It 
is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  conceit  contrary  to  opinion,  but 
not  ..contrary  to  reason.  A  position  contrary  to  reason  is  a 
paralogism. 

tb.  Rhet*  [repr.  l^.  paradox utn.]  A  conclusion 
or  apodosis  contrary  to  what  the  audience  has 
been  led  up  to  expect.  Obs. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4^,  Paradox.. Jn  Rhetorick,  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  cast  m  by  the  by,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
or  expectation  of  the  Auditor,  and  is  otherwise  called 
Hypomone. 

2.  A  statement  or  proposition  which  on  the  face 
of  it  seems  self-contradictory,  absurd,  or  at  variance 
with  common  sense,  though,  on  investigation  or 
when  explained,  it  may  prove  to  be  well-founded 
(or,  according  to  some,  though  it  is  essentially 
true). 

1569  CROWLEY  Soph.  Dr.  Watson  L   187  Your  straunge 
Paradox  of  Christes   eating  of  his  owne  fleshe.     1607  J. 
NORDHN  Surv.  Dial.  iv.  195,  I  can  tell  you  a  pretie  para- 
doxe . .  Boggy  and  spungy  ground, . .  though  in  it  owne  nature 
it  be  too  moist,  yet  if  it  be  overflowed  with  water  often,  it 
will   settle  and    become  firme.      1624    HAVWARD   Suprem. 
Relig.  5  Three  or  foure  at  the  table ;  who  esteemed  that 
which  I  had  said,  not  for  a  Paradoxe,  but  for  an  Adoxe,  or 
flat  Absurditie.     1694  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  66  Tis  no  less  a 
truth  than  a  paradox,  that  there  are  no  greater  fools  than 
atheistical  wits;  and  none  so  credulous  as  infidels.    111716 
SOUTH  Sertn.  (1744)  XI.  127  If  you  will  admit  the  paradox, 
it  makes  a  man  do  more  than  he  can  do.     a  1806  HORSLEY 
Sertn.  (1811)  369  Of  the  two  parts,  .of  a  paradox,  both  are 
often  true,  and  yet,  when  proved  to  be  true,  may  continue 
paradoxical.    1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend { 1865)  54  The  legal 
paradox,  that  a  lioel  may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  being  true. 
1885  SEELEY  Intrcd.  Polit.  Sc.  \.  (1896)  3  In  my  opinion,  to 
lecture  on  political  science  is  to  lecture  on  history.     Here  is 
the  Paradox— I  use  the  word  in  its  original  sense  of  a  pro- 
position which  is  really  true,  though  it  sounds  false.      1902 
Daily  Chron.  30  Oct.  3/1  Perhaps  the  only  immortal  para- 
doxes  are  the  divine  paradoxes  called  Beatitudes  ;  for  each 
generation  sees  their  truth,  but  as  no  one  ever  acts  upon  them, 
their  paradox  comes  with  perpetual  freshness  to  every  age. 

b.  Often  applied  to  a  proposition  or  statement 
that  is  actually  self-contradictory,  or  contradictory 
to  reason  or  ascertained  truth,  and  so,  essentially 
absurd  and  false. 

Hence  some  (cf.  quot.  1639)  have  denied  statements  to  be 
paradoxes  when  they  can  be  proved  after  all  to  be  true,  or 
have  called  them  *  apparent  paradoxes '  (quot.  1876),  when 
they  are  real  paradoxes  in  sense  2. 

1570  FOXE  A.  q  Jlf.   (ed.   2)   1299  This  monstrous  para- 
doxe  of  transubstantiation  was  neuer  induced  or  receaued 
publickly  in  the  Churche,  before  the  tyme  of  y*  Lateran 
Councell.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  253  Berow ..  .No 
face  is  faire  that  is  not  full  so  blacke.    Kin.  O  paradoxe, 
Blacke  is  the  badge  of  hell.     i6a8  WITHER  Brit.  Retnemb. 
in.  39  Vulgar  men,  doe  such  expressions  hold  To  be  but  idle 
Paradoxes.     1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  iv.  (1840)  121  It  is 
therefore  no  paradox  to  say,  that  in  some  case  the  strength 
of  a  kingdom  doth   consist  in  the  weakness  of  it.      1645 
MILTON  Tetrach.  (Matt.  xix.  7-8)  Wks.  (1851)  215  The  most 
grosse  and  massy  paradox  that  ever  did  violence  to  reason 
and  religion.      1777  PRIESTLEY  Disc.  Philos.  Necess.  ix. 
no  This  will  be  no  paradox,  but  a  most  important  and 
necessary    truth.      i8zz    Lu.   JEFFREY  in   Life   (1852)   II. 
an  The  dulness  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  density, 
and  the  book  becomes  ten  times  more  tedious  by  its  com- 
pression.    This  is  not  a  paradox  now,  but  a  simple  truth. 
1851    GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  xxvi.   17    To  my  mind  there 
could  be  no  more  monstrous  paradox,  than  such  a  proposi- 
tion would  involve.     1876  L.  STEPHEN  Eng.  Th.  i8M  Lent. 
II.  375  The  apparent  paradox  that  while  no  man  sets  a 
higher  value  upon  truthfulness. .  than  Johnson,  no  man  could 
care  less  for  the  foundations  of  speculative  truth. 

3.  (Without  a  m  plural.}    Paradoxical  character, 
condition,  or  quality  ;  PARADOXT. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xxix.  (Arb.)  71  It  may  be 
true  m  manner  of  Paradoxe.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  $•  F.  xliv. 
(ed.  Milman)  IV.  186  They  imbibed,  .the  love  of  paradox., 
and  a  minute  attachment  to  words  and  verbal  distinctions. 
a  1852  WEBSTER  Wks.  (1877)  II.  91  A  distinguished  lover 
of  liDerty  of  our  time,  said,  with  apparent  paradox,  that  the 
quantity  of  liberty  in  any  country  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  restraint.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  88  A  per- 
petual source  of  fallacy  and  paradox. 

4.  transf.  A  phenomenon  that  exhibits  some  con- 
tradiction or  conflict  with  preconceived  notions  of 
what  is  reasonable  or  possible  ;  a  person  of  per- 
plexingly  inconsistent  life  or  behaviour.     Hydro- 
static paradox :  see  HYDROSTATIC. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize  iv.  ii,  Not  let  his  wife 
come  near  him  in  his  sicknes  ?  . .  Is  she  refused  ?  and  two  old 
Paradoxes,  Peeces  of  five  and  fifty  without  faith,  Clapt  in 
upon  him  ?  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith.  (1690)  92  The  wonderful 
Paradox  that  Englishmen,  .pay  Customs  as  Foreigners  for 
all  they  spend  in  Ireland.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World 
Diss.  (1708)  45  He's  a  down-right  Paradox.  1846  LYTTON 
Lucretia  IL  xviii,  One  of  those  strange  living  paradoxes 
that  can  rarely  be  found  out  of  a  commercial  community. 

6.  A  shortening  of  the  specific  name  paradoxes 
of  the  Platypus  (Ornithorhynchus paradoxtts}. 

1815  in  O'Hara/to/.  N.S.  Ii'.  (1817)  452  The  water-mole, 
or  paradox,  also  abounds  in  all  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  paradox -monger. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  ii.  iv.  62  A  Paradox-monger, 
loving  to  hold  strange  yea  dangerous  Opinions.  1879  Spectator 
23  Aug.  1069  Which  made  the  same  brilliant  paradoxmonger 
[Prof.  Clifford]  enjoy  saying,  'There  is  one  thing  in  the 
world  more  wicked  than  the  desire  to  command,  and  that  is 
the  will  to  obey '. 

f  B.  adj.  =  PARADOXICAL  a.  Obs. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  vi.  220  Let  no  man  then  con- 
demne  this  paradox  opinion.     1654  H.  L/ESTRANGE  Chas.  I 
(1655)  61  Though  paradox  it  may  seem,  and  out  of  the  roue 
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of  common  heleef.     1660   HARROW   l-'.ii.IiJ  in.  xvi.  Car.,    | 
Many  Paradox  and  wonderful  Conseuaries. 

Pa-radox,  v.  rare.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  affect  with  a  paradox,  to  cause  to 
show  a  paradox  or  contradiction.  Obs.  rare. 

1617-77  FKLTHAM  Resolves  ll.  xv.  189  The  same  City 
that  bred  him  a  slave,  for  his  virtues  ctiosc  him  a  King ; 
and  to  his  eternal  Honour,  left  his  Statue  paradox'd  with 
Servitude  and  Royalty. 

2.  To  bring  or  drive  by  paradox,   nonce-use. 
1691  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josi-fhus,  Life  (1733)  807  Paradox- 
ing  soberer  Men  than  himself  out  of  their  Senses. 

3.  intr.   To  utter  paradoxes.     Also  to  paradox 
it.     Hence  Pa'radoxing  vbl.  sb. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  55  If  that  Parliament  will  pre- 
scribe what  they  ought,  without  such  paradoxing.  1604  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Iviii.  (1714)  73  There  must  be  no  Para- 
doxing or  Playing  Tricks  with  Things  Sacred,  a  1811  R. 
Ci  MiiKKl.AND  iii  T.  Mitchell  Aristofh.  II.  46  I  could., 
dogmatize . .  and  dispute  And  paradox  it  with  the  best  of  you. 

Parado'xal, '.  Obs .  in  gen.  use.  [f.  i..paradox- 
us  adj.  (see  PARADOX)  +  -AL.]  =  PAHADOXICAL. 

t  Paradoxal  sailing, '  sailing  on  the  spiral  a  ship  would    ' 
describe  if  she  continued  sailing  round  the  world  on  any 
course  except  east  and  west,  or  north  and  south  '  (Editors 
note  in  Davis'  ll'ks.  (Hakl.  Soc.1  239). 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  divb,  Hable  to  vnderstand.  .The 
Proportional!,  and  Paradoxall  Compasses  (of  me  Inuented, 
for  our  two  Moscouy  Master  Pilotes,  at  the  request  of  the 
Company).  1504  J.  DAVIS  (title)  The  Sea-mans  Secrets . . 
wherein  is  taught  the  3  kindes  of  Sailing,  Horizontal!,  Para- 
doxall, and  Sayling  vpon  a  great  Circle.  Ibid.  II.  Wks. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  3isBywhich motion linesare described neyther 
circular  nor  straight,  but  concurred  or  winding  lines^  and 
are  therefore  called  paradoxall,  because  it  is  beyond  opinion 
that  such  lines  should  be  described  by  plaine  horizpntall 
motion.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  331  Their 
paradoxall,  pragmatical!,  and  stratagemicall  doctrine.  1653 
MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  338  If  it  suffic'd  som  years 
past  to  convince  and  satisne  the  uningag'd  of  other  Nations 
..though  then  held  paradoxal.  a  1718  PENN  Tracts ;Wks. 
1726  I.  678  As  Paradoxal  as  any  may  please  to  think  it. 
1888  Nature  19  July  288/2  On  paradoxal  deafness  . .  in 
which  the  patient  is  deaf  to  words  uttered  in  the  silence  of  j 
a  room,  but  not  in  a  noisy  street. 

Paradoxer  (pae-rad^ksai).  [f.  PARADOX  v. 
(or  sb.}  +  -ER !.]  A  propounder  of  paradoxes. 

1863  DE  MORGAN  Budget  Paradoxes  (1872)  2,  I  shall  call 
each  of  these  persons  a  paradoxer,  and  his  system  a  paradox. 
1864  Ibid.  187  My  friend  Francis  Baily  was  a  paradoxer  :  he 
brought  forward  things  counter  to  universal  opinion.  1883 
Sat.  Re*'.  21  Apr.  489  The  political  paradoxer  is  always 
with  us.  1888  Ibid.  28  Apr.  515  We  have  known  paradoxers 
who  disputed  the  competence  of  actors  as  teachers  of 
elocution. 

tParadoxial  (pseradp-ksial),  a.  Obs.  [f.  L. 
paradoxia  PARADOX  +  -AL,]  =  PARADOXICAL  a. 

1624  BARGRAVE  Two  Sfrm.  5  Sinne,  with  all  the  para- 
doxiall  qualities  and  ridling  intricacy  thereof. 

ParadO'zic,  "  rare.  [ad.  obs.  V . paradoxiquc 
(Cotgr.),  It.  paradossico,  f.  med.L.  type  *para- 
doxicus :  see  PARADOX  and  -ic.]  =  next. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  486  Shall..  I..  In  Paradoxicke 
passa_ges,  Equivocate.  1888  Science  XI.  174/1  Certain  pro- 
positions of  modern  economic  writers  which  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  current  doctrines  of  political  economy,  that, 
if  true,  they  are  certainly  paradoxic. 

Paradoxical  (paerad<rksikal),  a.     [See  -ICAL.] 

1.  Of  a  doctrine,  proposition,  etc. :  Of  the  nature 
of  a  paradox,  exhibiting  or  involving  paradox. 
a.  Contrary  to  common  opinion. 

1581  [implied  in  PARADOXICALLY].  1598  FLORIO,  Para- 
dossale,  paradoxical!,  contrarie  to  the  common  opinion. 
1667  PEPYS  Diary  10  Apr.,  Proposing  many  things  para- 
doxical  to  our  common  opinions.  18*5  COLERIDGE  Aids 
Refi.  (1848)  I.  6  Many  things  may  be  paradoxical,  (that  is, 
contrary  to  the  common  notion)  and  nevertheless  true :  nay, 
because  they  are  true. 

b.  Apparently  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  with 
reason,  though  in  fact  true ;  also,  really  inconsistent 
with  reason,  and  so,  absurd  or  irrational. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  353  Of  this  point,  which  per- 
chance may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical!,  we  have  studied 
elsewhere  to  give  sufficient  proofe.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos. 
I.  71,  I  have  but  one  paradoxical  and  extravagant  Quaere  to 
make.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Svst.  I.  i.  S  34.  43  This 
Philosophy  of  the_  Ancients,  which  seems  to  be  so  pro- 
digiously paradoxical,  in  respect  of  that  Pre-existence  and 
Transmigration  c-f  Souls.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  v.  342  This, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  is  evident  enough.  18*5 
LAMB  Etta  Ser.  IL  Stage  Illusion,  Comedians,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  may  be  too  natural.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cany.  V.  xxiii.  65  It  would  be  true,  though  it  might  sound 
paradoxical,  to  say  that  the  Norman  Conquest  made  Eng- 
land Saxon. 

2.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Fond  of  or  given  to  paradox. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  41  Goropius  after  his 

wont  paradoxicall,  holdeth  it  to  be  the  Hill  Paropanisus, 
or  Paropamisus,  a  part  of  the  Hill  Taurus.  1708  SWIFT 
Abol.  Chr,  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  82  This  perhaps  may  appear 
too  great  a  paradox  even  for  our  wise  and  paradoxical  age 
to  endure.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  529  There  is.  .a 
paradoxical  element  in  the  Statesman  which  delights  in 
reversing  the  accustomed  use  of  words.  1881  Sat.  Rev. 
23july  toi/i  Dean  Stanley's  paradoxical  temper. 

8.  Of  a  phenomenon,  circumstance,  etc. :  Exhibit- 
ing some  contradiction  with  known  laws  or  with 
itself;  not  in  accordance  with  what  is  theoretically 
reasonable  or  possible;  now  said  esp.  of  natural 
phenomena  that  deviate  from  the  normal  or  are 
hard  to  reconcile  with  known  scientific  laws. 

•646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pteud.  Ef.  107  Among  those  many 
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paradoxical!  and  unheard  of  imitations.  1811-16  PLAYFAIR 
.\'at.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  161  A  phenomenon  not  a  little  para- 
doxical, and  not  yet  sufficiently  examined.  1845  DARWIN 
I'oy.  Nat.  i.  (1879)  11  A  most  paradoxical  mixture  of  sound 
and  silence  pervades  the  shady  parts  of  the  wood.  1899 
Alloutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  231  Zahn  gave  the  name  'para- 
doxical embolism  '.  .to  the  transportation  of  emboli  derived 
from  veins  into  the  systemic  arteries  without  passing  through 
the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Paradoxicality  (paeradpksikjrrliti).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ITY.]  Paradoxical  character  or  quality. 

1816  BENTHAM  Chrestomathia  Wks.  1843  VIII.  48  But  for 
the  apparent  paradoxicality  and  anti-sentimentality,  instead 
of  economizing,  minimizing  would,  in  this  case,  .have  been 
inserted.  1889  Cli.  Times  9  Aug.  720/1  Here  comes  in 

Ward's  paraduxi'  ality. 

Paradoxically,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY*.] 
In  a  paradoxical  manner ;  in  such  a  way  or  sense 
as  to  involve  a  paradox. 

1581  SIDNEY  Afol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  51,  I  aunswere  para- 
doxically, but  truely.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappc  \.  i.  in  Bullen 
C.  P.  (1884)  III.  81  Divinely  spoken,  Sir,  but  verie  Para- 
doxicallie.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  v.  Ixiv.  512  Some 
persons  have  paradoxically  maintained  that  there  can  be 
no  inconvenience  whatever  attending  any  national  debt. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  v,_  Nevertheless,  to  speak  para- 
doxically, the  existence  of  insignificant  people  has  very 
important  consequences  iu  the  world. 

Parado  xicaliiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NKSS.] 
The  quality  of  being  paradoxical ;  paradoxicality. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  iii.  (1713)  184  The  confident 
Ignorance  of  the  rude  and  the  unexpected  Paradoxicalness 
of  the  skilful.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  vi  77  The 
seeming  paradoxicalness  of  this  statement. 

Paradoxi'dian,  a.  J'alxont.  [f.  mod.L. 
J'aradoxides,  f.  Gr.  jrapaSof-os :  see  PARADOX  and 
-IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Paradoxides,  a 
genus  of  large  trilobites  of  Middle  Cambrian  age. 

1881  GF.IKIE  Text-bk.  Gi-ol.  652.  1893  Had.  (ed.  3)  725 
Geologists  have  grouped  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  three 
divisions — the  lower  or  Olenellus  group,  the  middle  or 
Paradoxidian,  and  the  upper  or  Olemdian. 

f  Paradoxion,  a.  Obs.  [app.  error  for  para- 
doxian.]  =  PARADOXICAL. 

1631  J.  DONE  Polydoron  40  Of  all  manner  of  People  I  hate 
the  paradoxion  babling  wit  showers. 

Paradoxism  (pse-radpksiz'm).  [f.  PARADOX 
+  -ISM.  Cf.  mod.r-'.  paradoxisme.~\  The  utterance 
or  practice  of  paradox. 

'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  119  They  would  be  different 
in  paradoxisme  from  all  the  world.  1869  Eng.  Mech. 
17  Dec.  320/3  All  this  may  seem  like  paradoxism  of  the  first 
water,  but  it  is  fact 

Paradoxist  (pse'rad^ksist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  A  dealer  in  paradoxes  ;  a  paradoxer. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Eiluc.  xi.  132  For  reading ;  verse  him 
well  in  inuentive  Authors,  such  are  generally  all  Paradoxists, 
Satyrists.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  12  Nov.  204/3  The  race  of 
paradoxists  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country.  _  1871 
Athenxum  25  Mar.  370/1  It  was  [De  Morgan's]  intention  to 
complete  his  humorous  exhibition  of  paradoxists  with  another 
series  of  papers. 

Paradoxogra-phlcal,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
irapaoofo-fp<i<p-ot  a  writer  of  paradoxes  +  -IOAL.] 
Belonging  or  addicted  to  the  writing  of  paradoxes. 

1814  T.  L.  PEACOCK  tt'ks.  (1875)  III.  121  Some  such  para- 
doxographical  philosophaster. 

Paradoxology  (paeradpksp-lodsi).  [ad.  Gr. 
irapaSo(o\o^ia,  f.  TrafaSo(o^6yoi  telling  of  paradoxes: 
see  -LOGY.]  A  maintaining  or  putting  forward  of 
paradoxical  opinions,  a  speaking  by  paradox. 

1646  Sm  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  To  Rdr.  (1650)  3  Who 
shall  indifferently  perpend  the  exceeding  difficulty,  which 
either  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  or  unavoidable  para- 
doxologie  must  often  put  upon  the  Attemptor.  1856  G.  F. 
COLLIER  (title)  Reg.  v.  Palmer,  the  Parodoxology  of  Poison- 
ing, looi  Athenaeum  14  June  746/2  When  Cicero  accused 
Cato  of  political  paradoxofogy. 

Paradoxure  (p:eradf>'ksiu».i).  Zool.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  parodoxiirus,  f.  Gr.  vapaS»f-uf  (see  PARADOX)  + 
oiipd  tail.]  An  animal  of  the  genus  Paradoxurus, 
family  Vivcrridse,  or  of  an  allied  genus,  so  called 
because  of  its  remarkably  long  curving  tail;  a 
palm-cat,  palm-marten,  or  palm-civet. 

1843  P""V  cycl-  XXVI.  407/2  The  Paradoxure  was  con- 
founded by  Burton  with  the  Common  Genet  1883  W.  H. 
FLOWER  in  Encycl  Brit.  XV.  436/2  The  Paradoxures  or 
Palm-Civets  are  less  strictly  carnivorous  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  Ibiit.,  Hemigale,  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  Paradoxure  type.  1886  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Valley 
Teet.  Trees  99  Paradoxures  squeak  and  scuffle.  The  jerboas 
are  wide  awake. 

Paradoxurine  (pseradjrksiurain),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  mod.L.  Paradoxurlnee :  see  prec.  and  -INK  l.] 
a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sub-family  Para- 
doxurinse,  of  which  Paradoxurus  (see  prec.)  is  the 
typical  genus,  b.  sl>.  A  member  of  this  group. 

1881  MIVART  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  137  Professor  Flower., 
conclusively  establishes . .  the  Paradoxurine  affinity  of  Arc- 
tictis.  1891  FLOWER  &  LYDEKKER  Mammalia  xi.  532. 

Paradoxy  ^ae-radpksi).  [ad.  Gr.  Trapaoofia, 
{.  irapa5o(-os  :  see  PARADOX.] 

tl.  A  paradox.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  361  With  industry  we 
decline  such  paradoxies,  and  peaceably  submit  unto  their 
received  deceptions. 

2.  Paradoxical  quality  or  character;  paradoxi- 
cality. 

1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  II.  777  Another  well- 
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known  pawage.  .Mating  the  paradoxy  of  the  Christian  Creed. 
a  1871  Or.  MORGAN  Btidgtt  Paradoxes  (\^fi)  186  It  may  be 
that  ignorance  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  paradoxy.  1873 
F.  HALL^/MI*.  Kne.  Pref.  n  Regarding  any  truth  whauoever 
which  is  not  of  obvious  perception  in  its  fulness,  parmdoxy 
is  likely  to  be  orthodoxy. 

t  Pa-radrome.  ul/s.  rare-",  [ad.  Gr.  «apo- 
l  Spoilt  '  place  for  taking  the  air '  (Liddell  and  Sc.).] 

1656  BI.OKNT  Glossogr.,  Paradrome,  an  open  Gallery  or 
walk,  that  has  no  shelter  over  head.  1658  in  PHILLIK. 

Paradromic  (paeradr^'mik),  a  [f.  Gr.  rapa- 
o/x>n-os  running  alongside  +  -1C.]  Running  side 
by  side  ;  paradromic  winding,  winding  in  course* 
that  run  side  by  aide. 

1883  TAIT  in  Nature  i  Feb.  317/1  The  consideration  of 
double-threaded  screws,  twisted  bundles  of  fibres,  etc.,  leads 
to  the  general  theory  of  paradromic  winding.  1884  TAIT 
Scif.tif.  Papers  II.  91  A  subject  treated  by  Luting,  which 
he  calls  paradromic  winding. 

Paradventure,  obs.  f.  PEBADVKNTDRE. 

Farael,  var.  PAREL  v.  Obs. 

Faramiac,  etc. :  see  PAH<EMIAC,  etc. 

II  Paraenesis,  paren-   (par/'-nftis,   -e-nfsis). 

[late  L.  paraenesis,  a.  Gr.  irajxuWois  exhortation, 
recommendation,  f.  Tmfmvttv  to  exhort,  advise,  f. 
napa-  beside  +  aivttv  to  speak  of,  praise,  commend. 
In  F.  par(niseC\  Exhortation,  advice,  counsel ; 
a  hortatory  composition. 

1604  EARL  STIRLING  (title)  A  Paraenesis  to  the  Prince. 
1664  EVELYN  Sylva  105  A  short  Paraenesis  touching  the 
present  ordering,  and  disposing  of  his  Majesties  Plantations 
for  the  future  benefit  of  the  Nation.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then. 
Brit.  III.  Diss,  Drama  38  By  way  of  Apology,  or  Parenesis, 
or  both,  to  the  Jews  in  general.  1866  T.  HARPER  Peace 
thr.  Truth  229  Clement  of  Alexandria,  .in  the  course  of  a 
parxnesis  on  sobriety  in  the  drinking  of  wine  [etc.]. 

Hence  t  Parwnesiie  v.  Obs.  rare,  to  exhort. 

1716  M.  DAMES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  15,  I  Paranesize 
and  endeavour  to  Proselyte  them  to  [etc.]. 

Parsenetic,  -enetic  (paen'ne-tik),  a.  (sb.} 
[ad.  med.L.  parsenetic-us,  a.  Gr.  TrapatviTiit-w 
hortatory  :  see  prec.  and  -1C.  In  F.  parfnttique 
(1574  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  parsenesis  ;  advisory,  hortatory. 

1656  BLOUNT  (,/ossogr.,  Parenetick.  1678  R.  L'ESTKANGE 
Seneia's  Mar.  (1702)  393  Cleanthes  allows  the  Paraenetick, 
or  Preceptive  Philosophy,  to  be  in  some  sort  Profitable.  1873 
W.  WAGNER  tr.  Teuffets  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  II.  300  Of  a 
practical  and  paraenetic  character.  1891  DRIVER  Inirod. 
Lit.  O.  T.  32  Clauses . .  of  a  parenetic  or  hortatory  character, 
f  B.  so.  A  hortatory  composition.  Obs. 

1645  Liberty  o/Consc.  38  Let  us  heare  no  more  Paraineticks 
for  Toleration.  1656  BLOUNT  Glassogr.,  Pareneticks,  are 
taken  for  verses  full  of  precepts  or  admonitions. 

Paraeiie  tical,  -ene'tical,  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  •=-  prec. 

1598  (title)  A  Treatise  Parznetical,  That  is  to  say :  An 
Exhortation,  Wherein  is  shewed. .the  right  way  and  true 
meanes  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  Castilian  king.  .Trans- 
lated into  the  French,  by  I.  D.  Dralymont. . .  And  now 
Englished.  31641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  t,  Mon.  viL  (1642) 
435  Their  writings . .  both  Pareneticatl  and  also  ApologeticalL 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  131  Parznetical  Lectures. 
1814  DIBDIN  Litr.  Comf.  466  The  author  . .  need  desire 
nothing  more  parznetical  than  the  criticism  of  Meuselius. 

llParsBsthesia.-esthesia  (pa.-res-,  -»sbr»ia). 
Path.  [f.  PARA-  l  '  disordered '  +  Gr.  oiVftjaii  per- 
ception, sensation:  see  ^STHESIS.]  Disordered 
or  perverted  sensation  ;  a  hallucination  of  any  of 
the  senses.  Also  ||  Par»«the-«i«  ;  hence  Farm- 
thetic  (-be-tik),  of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected  with 
paraesthcsia. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paresthetic.  1873  T.  H 
GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  a)  217  They  include  great 
excitability,  parzsthesia:  of  sight  and  hearing.  1889  Alien. 
*  Neural  X.  442  A  number  of  paratsthetic  symptoms.  1897 
Alltxtt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  762  Chlorolic  and  anzmic  girls  .. 
very  frequently  suffer  from  paraesthesia  of  the  throat  region. 
1899  Ibid.  VIII.  567  Various  palsies  and  panesthesias. 

Paraf,  paraff :  see  PARAPH. 

Paraffin  (p»'rafin),j*.  Also-ine.  [(.L.farum 
too  little,  barely  +  affinii  having  affinity :  so 
named  by  Reichenbach  1830  in  reference  to  Us 
neutral  quality  and  the  small  affinity  it  possesses 
for  other  bodies.  See  Journal  f.  Chem.  u.  Physik 
LIX.  456.] 

L  A  colourless  (or  white),  tasteless,  modoroas, 
crystalline,  fatty  substance,  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures (chemically  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
of  the  series  CnH,0+s),  discovered  by  Reichenbach 
in  1830  ;  obtained  by  dry  distillation  from  wood, 
coal,  peat,  petroleum,  wax,  and  other  substances, 
and  also  occurring  native  in  coal  and  other  b 
minous    strata;    subsequently   used    for    making 
candles,  as  a  waterproofing  material,  for  electn 
insulators,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 


from  certain  shales,  that  the  most  a 
is  thus  obtained.     190'  Dai-: 
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PARAFFIN. 

paraffin  as  a  candle-making  material  had  been  produced 
almost  wholly  in  Scotland  and  Germany. 

2.  Short  for  paraffin  oil:  8664. 

1861  A  nn.  Reg.  234  There  has  been  lately  introduced,  for 
the  purposes  of  light,  an  oil  called  '  paraffin  '.  1865  Times 
9  Mar.,  The  hon.  secretary  to  the  River  Dee  Salmon  Fishery 
had  preserved  a  bottle  of  pure  paraffin  made  from  the  waters 
of  the  Dee.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  /  am  xii,  [He]  set 
his  face  against  paraffin  and  the  whole  family  of  oils. 

3.  Chem.  A  general  name,  introduced  by  Watts 
1872,  for  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  series 
CBHan4.  j,  of  which  the  first  four  members,  methane, 
ethane,  propane, quartane  (see  -ANE)  are  at  ordinary 
temperatures  gaseous,  those  higher  in  the  series,  oily 
liquids,  and  those  higher  still,  solids ;  all  are  re- 
markable   for    their    chemical    indifference,    the 
hydrogen  being  combined  in  the  highest  proportion 
possible  with  the  carbon. 

1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  705  This  substance  is  a  hydro- 
carbon or  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnHsn+a ; 
..the  name  paraffin  may  therefore  be  conveniently  used  as 
a  generic  term  for  the  whole  series.  1873  —  Fownes  Chem. 
545  Many  of  the  paraffins  occur  ready-formed  in  American 
petroleum.  1894  Schorlemmer's  Rise  ff  Devel.  Org.  Client. 
92  Henry  Watts  proposed  to  call  the  whole  series  the 
paraffins,  and  this  name  has  been  accepted. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  paraffin  candle,  lamp, 
-refiner;   paraffin   oil,  any  one  of  several   oils 
obtained  by  distillation  of  coal,  petroleum,  and 
other  substances  (chemically,  liquid  members  of 
the  paraffin  series  (see  3),  or  mixtures  of  these, 
often  with  admixture  of  other  hydrocarbons),  used 
as  illuminants  and  lubricants ;   also  called  simply 
paraffin  (see  2),  kerosene,  or  petroleum ;  paraffin 
scales,   manufacturers'   name   for   a   crude    solid 
paraffin  ;  paraffin  wax,  solid  paraffin  (  =  sense  i), 
as  distinct  from  paraffin  oil. 

1889  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Butter,  ' Paraffin-otttter,  a  crude 
paraffin  which  is  used  for  making  candles.  i86a  FARADAY 
Hist.  Candle  18  "Paraffin  candles  made  of  paraffin  obtained 
from  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  1871  ROSCOE  Eleiu.  Chem.  294 
The  fatty  or  "paraffin  group  of  organic  bodies.  1871  Rout- 
ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  155/1  *Paraffin-lamps  were  not  used 
in  the  house.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
198  Paraffine  lamps  are  now  becoming  much  used.  1851  J. 
YOUNG  in  Mech.  Mag.  L1V.  334  Treating  bituminous  coal., 
to  obtain  therefrom  an  oil  containing  parafTine  which  the 
patentee  calls  *paraffine  oil.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 
i  Boghead  or  Bathgate  Naphtha,  also  called  Photogen  and 
Paraffin  oil.  a  1882  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  Autobiog.  (1885)  I. 
395  Paraffin-oil,  .had  been  found  the  best  of  all  anti-friction 
lubricants.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  521  Sulphur. . 
in  "paraffin  ointment  is  useful.  1880  Spans'  Encycl.  Maniif. 
I.  586  The  crude  solid  product  separated  from  the  light  and 


heavy  oils    by  the 
'  "paraffin  scales '. 


t  with  paraffin  (chiefly  in  ///.  a.  Pa-raffined)  j 
1'nio  a.,   Chem.,  of  paraffin,  as  paraffinic 


mineral    oil    refiners,  and    known   as 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Aug.  12/1  Dinner 

was  finished  by  the  light  of  "paraffine  tapers.  1873  Ront- 
ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Apr.  3O7/r  "Paraffine-wax  candles 
form  a  good  source  of  light.  1894  BOTTONE  Electr.  Instr. 
Mating  (ed.  6)  18  When  paraffin  is  mentioned  in  this  work, 
paraffin  wax  is  understood,  not  paraffin  oil. 

Hence  Pa'raffin  v.  trans.,  to  cover,  impregnate, 
or  treat 

Paraffl-nio      ,  .         .  .       „ 

nitrite,  a  compound  of  nitrous  acid  and  a  paraffin, 
having  the  formula  CnHjn+i-NO2,  also  called 
nitroparaffin;  Pa-rafflni'ze  v.  trans.,  to  treat 
with  paraffin ;  Pa-raffinoid  a.,  of  the  form  of  or 
akin  to  paraffin. 

1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  133  An  apparatus 
composed  of  alternate  layers  of  tin-foil  and  "paraffined 
paper.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  13  Dry  them  by 
pouring  the  white  albumen  upon  a  clean  board  which  has 
been  paraffined.  1891  Athenxitm  14  Mar.  347/3  On  the 
Physiological  Action  of  the  "Paraffinic  Nitrites.  1888  Amer. 
Nat.  XXII.  859  The  "paraffinized  preparation  is  placed  on 
a  layer  of  cotton  to  cool.  1887  Standard  16  Sept.  3/3 
Transition  from  tars  of  the  "paraffinoid  to  those  of  the  ben- 
zenoid  or  ordinary  gas  tar  varieties. 

tPara-ffle,  para'fle.  Sc.  06s.  [perh.  ad.  F. 
parafe,  paraphe  a  flourish  added  to  a  signature.] 
'  Ostentatious  display'  (Jam.). 

1816  SCOTT  Antiquary  xxi,  Whether  it  is  of  these  grand 
parade  o'  ceremonies  that  Holy  Writ  says  '  it  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  me '.  1824  —  Redgauntlet  Let.  v,  The  subject  of  this 
paraffle  of  words. 

Paraflbrin,  -flagellate,  etc. :  see  PABA-  1. 

t  Parafrenesie,  -frensie.  06s.  rare.  [  =  OF. 
parafrenasie,  ad.  med.L.  parafrenesis,  f.  Gr.  irapa-, 
PABA-  l,  in  sense '  false,  spurious '  +  L.  phrenesis  (in 
Celsus  as  a  Gr.  word  <t>pivT]ats)  madness,  delirium, 
FBENZY.]  Temporary  delirium, due  (as  was  thought) 
not  to  disorder  of  the  brain  itself,  but  to  its  being 
affected  by  the  fevered  state  of  some  other  part. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DeP.R.  vn.  v.  (Bodl.  MS.),  It  comeb 
of  fumosite  and  smoke  bat  comeb  vpward  to  be  brayne  & 
disturblej?  be  brayne  and  hatte  parafrenesie,  nought  vrei 
frenesy  [BARTHOL.  parafrenesis,  i.  frenesis  non  vera ;  OFr. 
version  (Godef.)  parafrenasie,  qui  n'est  pas  vraye  frenasye). 
Ibid.,  panne  be  brayne  turnej*  a?en  into  his  owne  good  state 
and  jianne  bis  yuel  parafrenesie  is  deliuered. 

t  Faprafront.  06s.  Also  7  paraphront. 
[f.  Gr.  wapa-  beside,  alongside  of  +  FBONT.]  A 
hanging  for  an  altar,  apparently  a  DOSSAL. 

1641  Cotnm.  ofAccommod.  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  (1733)  II. 
462  Advancing  Crucifixes  and  Images  upon  the  Parafront 
or  Altar-cloth,  a  1670  HACKET  in  Plume  Life  (1865)  T29  The 
most  curious  piece  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  purple  velvet 


452 

flowered  with  gold  and  silk,  to  be  placed  in  the  parafront 
above  the  cushion,  a  1670  —  Atp.  Williams  11.  (1692)  107 
That  religion  might  have  a  dialect  proper  to  itself,  as  Paten, 
Chalice,  Corporal,  Albe,  Paraphront,  Suffront,  for  the  hang- 
ings above  and  beneath  the  table. 

Paragal,  variant  of  PABEOAL. 

Paraganiy  (parae'gami).  Bid.  [f.  Gr.  irapa- 
beside,  alongside  +  -ya^ia  marriage.]  Applied  to 
a  special  mode  of  reproduction  :  see  quot. 

1891  HARTOG  in  Nature  17  Sept  484  Paragenesis  will  in- 
clude the  following  modes,  usually  grouped  under  the  term 
parthenogenesis,  apogamy  (proparte),  &c. : — A.  True  Par- 
thenogenesis. . .  B.  Simulated  Parthenogenesis. . .  C.  Metaga- 
metal  Rejuvenescence... D.  Paragamy  or  Endokaryogamy  : 
vegetative  or  gametal  nuclei  lying  in  a  continuous  mass  of 
cytoplasm  fuse  to  form  a  zygote  nucleus,  i.  Progamic 
paragamy. . .  2.  Apocytiai  paragamy. 

Paragaster  (pseragje'staj).  Zoo!,  [f.  Gr.  irapa- 
PABA-!  'ialse'-r-7a<rTr;pbelly,stomach.]  Thecentral 
or  gastric  cavity  of  a  simple  sponge.  Hence  Para- 
ga-stral  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  paragaster. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  413/2  The  simple 
paragaster  of  Ascetta  may  become  complicated  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  1888  —  in  Challenger  Rep.  XXV.  p.  xiv,  The  re- 
cesses, known  as  flagellated  chambers,  communicate  with 
the  cavity  of  the  sac  (paragaster)  each  by  a  single  wide 
mouth  (apopyle),  and  with  the  exterior  by  a  small  pore 
(prosopyle).  Ibid.  p.  xxvi,  If  endodermal,  then  the  cavity 
of  the  vase  forming  the  sponge  must  be  paragastral. 

Paragastric(psragse'strik),a.  Zool.  [cf.prec.] 

1.  [f.  PABA-  1  I.]    Situated  alongside  the  stomach 
or  gastric  cavity,  as  certain  canals  in  Ctenophora. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd., Calient.  223  Next, 
radial  and  paragastric  canals  appear,  the  former  quickly 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  body.  1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anim.  Life  717  These  two  vessels  are  the  para- 
gastric  canals '. 

2.  [f.  prec.]    Pertaining  to  the  paragaster  of  a 
sponge. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  413/1  The  instreaming 
currents  bear  with  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac  (para- 
gastric  cavity)  both  protoplasmic  particles ..  and  dissolved 
oxygen. 

II  Faraga'strnla.  Embryol.  [f.  PABA-  1  i  + 
GASTBULA.]  A  kind  of  gastrula  occurring  in  some 
sponges,  produced  by  invagination  of  the  flagellate 
cells  within  the  granular.  Hence  Paraga'strular 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  paragastrula;  Faragastru- 
la-tion,  the  formation  of  a  paragastrula. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  425/1  The  two-layered 
sac  thus  produced  iszfaragastrula;  its  outer  layer,  known 
as  the  epiblast,  gives  rise  to  the  ectoderm,  the  inner  layer  or 
hyfoblast  to  the  endoderm.  1890  Cent.  Diet. ,  Paragastru- 
Iftr ..  Paragastntlation. 

t  Pa-rage.  06s.  Also4perage.  [a.  f.parage 
(i  ith  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Pr.  paratge,  Sp.  parage, 
It.  paraggio,  med.L.  paraticum,  ?f.  par  equal: 
see  -AOE.  The  original  sense  in  med.L.  and  Fr. 
was  app.  '  parity  of  condition  or  rank ' ;  hence, 
'  noble  lineage  or  extraction ' :  the  latter  is  the 
sense  with  which  the  word  entered  Eng.] 

1.  Lineage,  descent,  rank ;  esp.  noble  or  high 
lineage. 

a  1300  Floriz  ft  Bl.  256  per  bub  seriauns  in  )>e  stage  pat 
serue|>  be  maidenes  of  parage.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  167 
Aproch  bou  to  bat  prynce  of  parage  noble,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Wife's  Prol.  250  If  she  be  riche  and  of  heigh  parage.  1484 
CAXTOH  Chivalry  46  Parage  is  none  thynge  but  honour 


parage.    a  1553  .   . .         . 

for  ladies  of  high  and  noble  parages,  With  whome  he  hardly 
scapeth  great  mariages.  1651  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden  s  Mare 
Cl.  281  So  did  the  Kings  of  Wales  of  high  parage. 

2.  Worth,  value,  rare. 

1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  in.  v.  222  Syne  to  my  fader, . .  Riche 
rewardis  he  gaif  of  hie  parage. 

8.  Equality  of  birth  or  station,  as  in  members  of 
the  same  family. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEtuii  IV.  Pro!.  44  Thow  makis  febill  wycht, 
and  lawest  the  hie ;  Thow  knittis  frendschip  quhar  thar 
bene  na  parage.  a  1670  HACKET  Atp.  Williams  n.  (1692) 
115  He  [Laud]  thought  it  a  disparagement  to  have  a  parage 
with  any  of  his  rank.  • 

||  4.  Feudal  Law.    (As  Fr.,  para'j.)     See  quots. 

[1611  COTGR.  s.v.,  Tour  en  parage,  to  hold  part  of  a  fief, 
as  a  coheire,  or  coparcener ;  or,  younger  brothers  to  hold  of 
their  elder  by  homage,  and  fealtie ;  which  is  therefore  due 
vnto  him,  after  partition,  because  he  does  homage  vnto  the 
Lord  Paramount  both  for  their  parts,  and  his  owne.]  1737-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  When  a  fief  is  divided  among  brothers ; 
..the  younger  hold  their  part  of  the  elder  by  Parage,  i.e. 
without  any  homage  or  service.  . .  This  Parage  being  an 
equality  of  duty,  or  service  among  brothers  or  sisters.  [1875 
MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  vii.  205  Called  in  French  '  Parage  ',  under 
which  the  near  kinsmen  of  the  eldest  son  still  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  family  property,  but  held  it  of  him  as  his  Peers.' 

Parageuesic  (paeraidgftie-sik),  a.  Biol.  [f. 
next  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
paragenesis  :  see  next,  I. 

1864  Reader  No.  94.  477/r  Observed  in  paragenesic  hy- 
bridity.  1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Topinard* s  Anthrop.  n.  vii.  369 
M,  Broca  has  defined  the  various  degrees  of  sexual  affinity, 
which  he  calls  Homogenesis,  thus : — Without  offspring : 
Abortive,  Agenesic,  Dysgenesic.  With  offspring:  Para- 
genesic, Eugenesic. 

Paragenesis  (psera,dge-nesis).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Trapa-  beside,  side  by  side  +  yivtais  GENESIS.] 

1.    Biol.    a.    The   production   in    an   individual 


PARAGOGIO. 

organism  of  characters  belonging  to  two  different 
species,  as  in  hybridism.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

b.  spec.  Hybridism  in  which  the  offspring  is 
partially  sterile. 

1892  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Paragenesis :  see  Paragenesia. 
Paragenesia,  a  term  applied  by  Broca  to  the  comparative 
sterility  of  hybrids,  which  consists  in  their  being  sterile  with 
similar  hybnds,  but  fertile  with  members  of  either  parent 
species. 

C.  A  name  for  subsidiary  or  unusual  modes  of 
reproduction  :  see  PARAGAMY. 

2.  Min.  The  formation  of  minerals  in  close  con- 
tact, whereby  the  development  of  the  individual 
crystals  is  interfered  with,  and  the  whole  locked  or 
interlaced  together  in  a  crystalline  mass ;  the  struc- 
ture so  formed,  as  in  granite  or  marble.  [So  named 
by  Breithaupt  in  Ger.  1849.] 

1855  DANA  Min.  i.  239.  1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms 
350  Paragenesis  of  Minerals.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's 
Rocks  Class.  3  What  was  termed  by  Breithaupt  Paragenesis. 
By  this  is  meant  the  law  of  mutual  association  or  repulsion 
of  certain  minerals.  1894  Thinker  V.  342  By  paragenesis, 
or  by  some  form  of  pseudomorphism,  one  mineral  may  be 
changed  into  another. 

Faragenetic  (pseraidjfte-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  napa- 
(see  prec.)  +  icvinie&s  (see  GENETIC).]     a.  Biol. 
Pertaining  to  or  originating  by  paragenesis ;  para- 
genesic.   b.  Min.  Originating  side  by  side,  as  in 
paragenetic  twin  (crystal)  :  see  quot.  1883. 
1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms  350  The  innate  structures 
•f  granite,  marble,  loaf-sugar,  and  the  like,  are  instances  of 


paragenetic  '  and  '  metagei 

to  the  ordinarily  occurring  twins,  in  which  the  compound 
structure  is  supposed  .  .  to  have  been  compound  in  its  very 
origin. 

Paragenic  (pasradge-nik),  a.  =  prec.  b. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  DANA. 

Paragerminal  to  -glenal:  see  PABA-I  i. 

Paraglcvbin.  =  next. 

1877  WATTS  Fmvnes'  Client,  II.  626.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Faraglotauliii  (pasraglfbiwlin).  Chem.  [See 
PAEA-  1  2.]  A  name  given  to  distinguish  the  par- 
ticular form  of  GLOBULIN  found  in  blood-serum 
(and  to  a  slight  extent  elsewhere  in  the  tissues). 

1873  RALFE  P/tys.  Chem.  31  Para-globulin.  .  .The  globulin 
obtained  from  serum  differs  from  that  of  the  crystalline  lens 
in  not  being  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  heat  or 
alcohol,  and  also  by  the  property  it  possesses  of  coagulating 
certain  liquids,  as  the  pericardial,  peritoneal,  and  hydrocele 
fluids...  This  modification  of  globulin  has  been  called  para- 
globulin,  and  also  fibrino-plastic  substance  from  the  power 
it  has  of  forming  with  the  above  named  fluids,  fibrin.  1877 

' 


FOSTER  Phys.  I.  i.  (1879)  27. 

Boo  The  albumin  is  mainly  paraglobulm. 


Syst.  Med.  VII. 


Paraglossa  (pseragV'sa).    PI.  -as.    Entom. 

[f.  Gr.  irapa-  beside  +  y\Siaaa  tongue.]  Each  of  two 
lateral  appendages  of  the  ligula  in  various  insects. 

1816  KlRBY&Sp.  Entomol.  III.  359  Paraglossx  ..  Lateral 
and  often  membranous  processes  observable  on  each  side  of 
the  tongue  in  some  Hymenoptera,  etc.  1878  BELL  Gegen- 
aaur's  Comp.  Anat.  246  This  has  two  lateral  appendages, 
or  secondary  tongues  (paraglossse),  at  its  base. 

Hence  Paraglo  ssal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
paraglossa;  Paraglo'ssate  a.,  furnished  with 
paraglossae.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

FaragnathoUS  (parae-gnapas),  a.  Orntth.  [f. 
Gr.  ira/xi-,  PABA-  alongside  +  yvd9-os  jaw  +  -008.] 
Having  the  mandibles  of  equal  length.  Hence 
Para'fjnathism,  paragnathous  condition. 

1871  CODES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  24  All  bills  ..  have  been 
divided  into  four  classes..  .The  paragnathous,  in  which  both 
[mandibles]  are  of  about  equal  length,  and  neither  is  evi- 
dently bent  over  the  other. 

Paragoge  (pserag^'d^z)-  La-  L-  farag°g^>  "• 
Gr.  Trapa-yoryfj  a  leading  past,  in  Gram.  '  addition 
to  the  end  of  a  syllable  '  ;  f.  Tmpa-  past,  beyond  + 
aywri  carrying,  leading.  In  f  .paragoge  (f  mute).] 

1.   Gram.  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  • 
a  word,  either  inorganically  as  mpeasan-t,  or,  as  in 
Hebrew,  to  give  emphasis  or  modify  the  meaning. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Paragogical,  of  or  pertaining  to 


l883  MARSH  Comf.  Gram.  Anglo-Saxon  %*>.  9. 
Jig    1658  J.  JONES  tr.  Ovid's  Ibis  75  Thus  Levellers  by 
Apocope  would  pare  off  the  Superfluities  of  long  Estates; 
and  by  Paragoge  add  to  the  extremities  of  their  short. 
||  2.  The  reduction  of  a  dislocation.    [Gr.J 
1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
||  3.  A  wheeling  from  column  into  line.  |  Or. J 
1878  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  $  Rotn.  Antiq.  485/1  The  depth 
of  the  whole  body  was  then  lessened,  and  these 
filled  up  by  the  ordinary  paragoge,  and  by  the  di 
lochi  siding  up  nearer  to  each  other.  . 

Faragogic    (paerag^Sik),   a.    Cram,      [a 
mod.L.  paragogic-us  :  see  prec.  and  -1C.]     Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  paragoge ;  esp.  01 
a  sound  or  letter  :  Added  to  a  word  by  paragoge.^ 


PARAQOGICAL. 

llic  parai;<.iji.-   forms.      1887  A.    MORI-.L-FAIIO   in    F.n.ycl. 
llrit.  XXII.  .J49/2  The  infinitives  with  r  paragoglc  (t'iurtr, 

jcunr, phuri'r)  arc  nut  u*<< -il. 

Paragogical  (pieragpdsikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1607  HIKKON  Defence  I.  88  They  both  read  it,  and  that 
with  prickcs  &  tookc  it  not  to  be  paragogical.  1641  Ml  [.TON 
•Inimadv.  \.  Wks.  (1851)  188  Yovi  cite  them  to  appeare  for 
cenaine  Paragogicall  contempts,  before  a  capricious  Pas- 
dantie  of  hot-liver'd  Grammarians.  1751  WESLEY  Irxs. 
(1872)  XIV.  154  Frequently  they  [Futures]  assume  a  para,  j 
gogical  n  with  Kamcts. 

Hence  Farafro-gioally  adv.,  by  way  of  paragoge. 

1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mils.  vii.  142  The  Letter  (p  is 
Paragogically  added. 

Pa-ragogize,  v.  rare.  [f.  PABAQOGE  +  -IZE.J 
trans.  To  add  as  a  final  syllable. 

1866  BLACKMORE  C.  Nowell  liv,  Bob  knew  better  than  to 
paragogize  the  feminine  termination. 

Paragon  (pse-ragffa),  sb.  (a.)  Also  (6 parageon, 
paragon,  6-7  parragon),  6-8  paragone.  [a.  OF. 
paragon  (isth  c.),  now  parangon  m,  in  OF.  also 
para(n}gonne  fern.,  ad.  It.  paragone  (also  paran- 
gone)  m.,  '  a  triall  or  touch-stone  to  try  gold,  or 
good  from  bad'  (so  in  Dino  Compagni  01334,  and 
Boccaccio ;  also  in  1 5th  c.  Fr. :  see  Godef. ) ;  '  a  com- 
parison or  conferring  together ;  a  paragon,  a  match, 
a  compare,  an  equal '  (Florio  161 1).  Cf.  Sp. paran- 
gon or  paragon  '  an  equall,  a  fit  man  to  match  him, 
one  comparable  with '  (Minsheu  1599).  See  below.] 
L  1.  A  pattern  or  model  of  excellence,  a.  A 
person  supreme  in  merit  or  excellence. 

a  1548  HALL  Chnn.,  Hen.  V  33  b,  Thys  prince  was  almost 
the  Arabicall  Phenix,  and  emongest  his  predecessors  a  very 
Paragon.  1557  Tottells  Misc.  (Arb.)  178  But  therwas  neuer 
ra  more  then  one,  And  her  had  Petrarke  for  his  para- 


Laura 


(1586)  168  She 


gone.  1J77  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  16 
was  the  very  Phenix  and  Parageon  of  all  the  Gentlewomen 
that  I  euer  knewe.  «S9»  GREENE  Pkilom.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XI.  175  The  peragon  of  Italy  for  honorable  grace.  1689 
SHADWELL  Bury  Fair  n.  i,  Your  ladyship  ..has  been  long 
held  a  paragon  of  perfection.  1784  I.  POTTER  Virtuous 
Villagers  II.  159  He  is  a  paragon  of  his  sex.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  ix.  133  She  will  turn  out  a  para- 
gon  of  a  wife.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxxvii.  17  You 
chiefly,  peerless  paragon  of  the  tribe  long-lock'd, . .  Egnatius. 
b.  A  thing  of  supreme  excellence. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  372  [Magic]  is  at  this  day  re- 
puted by  most  nations  of  the  earth,  for  the  paragon  &  chief 
of  al  sciences,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  22  We 
came  down  to  Antwerp,  the  paragon  of  Cities.  1756  C. 
LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  Ded.,  The  dissolved  civil  constitution, 
that  paragon  of  perfect  polity.  1861  J.  RUFFINI  Dr.  Antonio 
x,  Sir  John,  .pronounced  it  to  be  the  paragon  of  easy-chairs. 
1 2.  A  match  ;  a  mate,  companion ;  a  consort  in 
marriage ;  a  rival,  competitor.  (Also  of  a  thing.) 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  1. 45  Cyrus  our  prince  and  lorde, 
whose  paragon  wee  haue  chosen  you  to  bee.  1591  SPENSER 
M.  Hubberd  1026  Love  and  Lordship  bide  no  paragone. 
1596  —  F.  Q.  vi.  ix.  ii  He  . .  her  worthy  deemed  To  be  a 
Princes  Paragone  esteemed.  1594  CHAPMAN  Hymuus  ill 
Cynthiam  Wks.  (1875)  15/1  Through  noblest  mansions, 
Gardens  and  groves,  exempt  from  paragons.  I76a_j.  H. 
STEVENSON  Crazy  Tales  43  You  cannot  fish  up  His  like 
and  paragon  again.  1814  WIFFEN  tr.  Tasso  iv.  xlvi,  None 
but  himself  could  be  his  paragon  in  vice. 
f3.  Comparison;  competition,  emulation,  rivalry. 
[Cf.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng,  Pofsie  ill.  xix.  (Arb.)  241.]  1590 
SPENSER  .Muiopotmos  274  Minerva  . .  deign 'd  with  her  the 
paragon  to  make.  1590  —  F.  Q.  III.  iii.  54  \Vemen  valorous, 
Which  have  full  many  feats  . .  Performd,  in  paragone  of 
proudest  men.  1596  Ibid.  v.  iii.  24  Then  did  he  set  her  by 
that  snowy  one, . .  Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragone. 
1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  Ep.  Ded.  i  A  Work., 
worthy  to  go  in  paragon  with  it. 

II.  Specific  and  technical  applications. 
4.   A  perfect  diamond ;  now  applied  to  those 
weighing   more   than  a  hundred  carats.     [So   in 
mod.F.]    In  quot.  i6\6jig.  of  a  person. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  in.  i,  He  is  no  great  large 
stone,  but  a  true  paragon,  He  has  all  his  corners.  i6«j 
MALYNES  Anc.  Laiu  Merck.  75  The  fassets  must  be  in- 
dustriously wrought,  which  in  great  stones  of  10  or  12  Carrats 
maketh  them  to  be  Paragons,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  perfection. 
1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  241  That  stone,  which  for  a 
paragon  was  set.  1863  Chambers'  Bk.  of  Days  I.  484/1 
Only  six  very  large  diamonds  (called  paragons)  are  known. 
tb.  \\soparagon-stont.  Obs. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  I.  94 b,  Take  Cristall,  or 

paragon  stone.     1573  A  ft  of  Limming  9  Take  a  beade  of 

Christall  or  a  Paragon  stone.     1619  JlAXWELL  tr.  Herodian 

(1635)  250  His  Rings  set  with  Paragon  Stones.     1698  FRYER 

Ace.£.  India!,  P.  213  The  Diamond ..  Without  Spots  or 

Foulness,  is  called  a  Paragon-stone. 

1 5.  A  kind  of  double  camlet ;  a  stuff  used  for 

dress  and  upholstery  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 

eighteenth  century.    Obs.     [Cf.   F.  parangon  de 

Venise,  the  finest  silk  stuffs  from  Venice  (Littre).] 

<ri6os  Allegations  of  Worsted  Weavers  (9,.  M.  Add.  MS. 

12504,  art.  64)  The  Paragon,  Peropus,  and  Philiselles  maybe 

affirmed  to  be  double  chamblet ;  the  difference  being  only 

the  one  was  double  in  the  warpe,  and  the  other  in  the  w[oo]ff. 

1618  .VonwrA  Hoiisfh.  Bks.  (Surtees)  74,  xij  yards  of  water 

paragon  for  my  Lady  at  vs.  \\\]ti. . .  5  yards  of  French  green 

I'uragon . .  xxv*.  xri.     1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  8  Mar.,  Took  my 

wife  by  land  to  Paternoster  Row,  to  buy  some  Paragon  for 

a  petticoat  and  so  home  again.     1674  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  852/4 

Hangings  for  a  Room  of  Green  Paragon.     1678  Flemings 

in  Oxford  (O.  H.S.)   I.  255,  7  yards  &  an  halfe  of  black 

Paragon   for   a  (Undergraduate's)   Gowne.      1739  Observ. 

Wool  ••r  ll'ooll.  Manuf.  in  Heck  Draper's  Diet.  245  Para- 
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gon  . .  stuff  of  combing  wool,  attril'.  1719  D'UBFIY  Pills 
(1872)  III.  173  The  Plowman,  the  Squire,  the  Erranter 
Clown,  At  home  she  subdued  in  her  Paragon  Gown. 

te.  A  kind  of  black  marble:  see  quot.  1753- 
Obs.  [F.  parangon  a  kind  of  black  marble  of 
Egypt  and  Greece  (Littre).] 

[1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  267  The  floore  being  curiously 
indented  with  intermingled  Alabaster  and  black  shining  j 
Parangone.]  1845  EVELYN  Diary  May  (1879)  I.  227  A 
niche  of  paragon  for  the  statue  of  the  Prince  now  living. 
1753  CHAMBERS  C  'yd.  Stiff.,  Paragone, . .  the  name  given  by 
many  to  the  basaltes,  a  black  marble,  used  as  a  touchstone. 

7.  Printing.  Name  of  a  large  size  of  type  inter- 
mediate between  Great  Primer  and  Double  Pica, 
about  3J  lines  to  the  inch.  Now  usually  called 
'  two-line  Long  Primer '. 

1706  Specimen  o/ Letters  b  \.  in  H.  Hart  Century  of  Ox/. 
Types-  67  Paragon  Roman  (Bought  1706).  Paragon  Italick 
(Bought  1706).  1814  I.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  77  Paragon 
is  the  only  letter  that  has  preserved  its  name,  being  called 
so  by  all  the  printing  nations.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV. 
456/1  Of  types  larger  than  those  employed  for  book-work, 
the  first,  in  an  ascending  series,  is  called  Paragon.  1887 
T.  B.  REED  Old  Eng.  Letter  Foundries  34  The  first  named 
[Trafalgar]  has  disappeared  in  England,  as  also  has  Paragon. 
B.  adj,  [Perh.  originating  in  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.] 
Of  surpassing  excellence,  perfect  in  excellence. 
(See  also  4  b!) 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  457  We  may  be  bold  to  compare 
them  with  that  Paragon-coronet  of  the  Greeks,  which  passeth 
al  others.  163*  WENTWORTH  Let.  24  Sept.  in  Gardiner  Hist. 
Chas.  /,  I.  Pref.  14  If  I  do  not  fall  square,  and  . .  paragon, 
in  every  point  of  duty  to  my  master.  1671  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Let.  to  Friend  8  20  Those  jewels  were  paragon,  without 
flaw,  hair,  ice,  or  cloud.  l8»s  R-  P.  WARD  Tremaine  III. 
xv.  345  Presuming  to  have  had  opinions,  which  this  paragon 
Lord  does  not  approve. 

\Note.  This  word  appears  first  in  Italian  (Mth  CJ,  whence 
in  Fr.,  Sp.,  etc.  The  notion  of  Diez  that  paragon  originaled 
in  Sp.,  from  the  prep,  phrase  para  con  (which  is  sometimes 

-  '  in  comparison  with  1  is  historically  untenable.     But  it  is 


(Zeitschr. Rom.  Phil.  (1880)  'iV.  373)  suggested  derivation 
from  the  Gr.  vb.  irnpaicoi-o*  '  to  sharpen  or  whet  one  thing 
against  another ',  f.  ufo)  '  whetstone  ',  supposing  that  this 
may  have  developed  the  sense  '  touch-stone  ,  or  that  the  It. 
vb.  paragonare  may  have  been  formed  from  irapnjcoKor, 
with  the  sense  of  '  try  or  compare  by  rubbing  together  , 
whence  paragone  the  act  of  doing  this,  pietra  di  paragone 
'  comparison  stone,  touch-stone  '.  A  med.  Gr.  irnpoxon]  is 
cited  as  applied  to  a  smooth  hard  stone  used  to  polish  the 
gold  laid  on  in  illuminating.  But  the  suggestion  presents 
various  difficulties.] 

Paragon  (pK'rag^n),  v.  Also  7  -one,  paran.- 
gon,  parragou.  [f.  PARAGON  sb. :  cf.  V.para(n)- 
gonner,  It.  para(n]gonare  '  to  equall,  to  paragone, 
to  compare'  (Florio),  Sp.  parangonar:  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.    To  place  side  by  side;    to  parallel, 
compare.     (Now  archaic  or  poetic.') 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1590)  L  '"><  The  pic<«re  of 
Pamela.. whiche  in  little  forme  he  ware  in  a  Tablet.. pur- 
posing, .to  paragon  the  little  one  with  Artesias  length.  1600 
O.  E  (?  M.  SUTCLIFFF.)  Kef  1.  to  Libel  l.  i.  i  An  excellent  and 
singular  woman,  to  bee  parangoncd  with  the  famous  women 
of  ancient  time.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Cl.  l.  v. .71.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  x.  426  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  calld,  Of  that 
bright  Starr  to  Satan  paragond.  1894  A.  AUSTIN  m  Bfatw. 
Mag.  Sept.  312  Baby  billows,  mere  cradles  rather  ..  when 
paragoned  with  these  monsters  of  the  real  deep. 

2.  To  match,  to  mate.     (Now  poetic,  etc.) 
ciiit  SIR  W.  MURE  Smin.  vii,  My  loue,  my  lyfe.. Bright 

spark  of  beutie,  paragon 'd  by  few.  1697  EVELYN  Numism. 
vii.  230  Such  proof  of  their  Abilities . .  as  may  rightly  paragon 
them  with  . .  the  Ancients.  1835  LYTTON  Riemi  vi.  v,  [II 
was!  a  virtue  nature  could  not  paragon,  words  could  not 
repay.  1871  BROWNING  Hfint  xxiii.  To  join  your  peers, 
paragon  charm  with  charm,  As  I  shall  show  you  may. 

t 3.  To  excel,  surpass.  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  u.  i.  62  He  hath  atchieu'd  a  Maid  That 
paragons  description,  and  wilde  Fame. 

+  4.  To  set  forth  as  a  paragon  or  perfect  model. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  n.  iv.  230  We  are  contented  To 
wear?  our  mortall  State  to  come,  with  her.. before  the 
primes!  Creature  That's  Parragon 'd  o  th  World. 

•fji.    To  serve  as  a  paragon  or  model  of;   t< 
:   typify,  exemplify.  Obs. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  I.  Abstr.  of  Contents  n,  Peter  the 
,  fitter  to  paragon  the  Church,  because  a  great  sinner  and  so 
;  apt  to  shew  mercie. 

1 6    Mr.  To  compare,  compete,  vie  with.  Obs. 

1620  SHELTON  Quix.  II.  iv.  ix.  123  Few  or  none  could  for 
Feature  paragon  with  her,  and  much  less  excel  her. 

Paragonite  (pae-rigonait).  Afin.  [Named 
!  1848,  from  Gr.  itapaytar  pr.  pple.,  leading  aside  or 
astray,  misleading  4-  -ITE  '.]  A  hydrous  mica  con- 
taining sodium,  and  so  distinguished  from  common 
or  potash  mica  (muscovite).  ParagoiHtt-schist, 
a  mica-schist  in  which  paragonite  takes  the  place 
of  muscovite. 

1840  J  NICOI.  Min.  163  The  mica  slate,  .named  paragomte. 
1868  DANA  Min.  (cd.  5)  488  Paragonite  constitutes  the  mass 
of  the  rock  at  Monte  Campione. 

Hence   Paragoni'tio   a.,   characterized   by   t 
presence  of  paragonite. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  488  The  rock.. containing  cyanlte 
and  staurotide,  called  paragonitic  or  talcose  schist. 

tPa-ragonize,f.  Obs.  [f.  PARAGON  rf.  + -i 
1.   trans.   To   compare,    put   in   competition  or 
rivalry:    =  PARAGON  v.  i. 


PARAGRAPH. 

1589  PLTTINHAM  Eng.  Potsie  ill.  iir.  (Arb.)  241  Falre 
women  whose  cxctllencie  is  discouered  by  parngonuing  or 
setting  one  to  another.  1656  EARL  MONK.  tr.  Btccalinti 
Advts.fr.  Parnass.  ll.  xxxiii.  (1656)  281  Ttuxe,  who  pre- 
sumed too  much  upon  themselves,  and  dared  to  paragonue 
their  privat  Nobility,  with  his  immense  fortune  who  reigned. 

2.  To  match,  to  equal :  =  PABAOOK  v.  t. 

1606  G.  W[oODCOCKEl  Lives  Emptrort  in  Hill,  fmlini 
G  g  ij,  He  liued  without  al  example,  no  man  euer  para* 
gonizing  him.  1635  J.  HAVWAHI*  Ir.  Riondft  Banisk'd  Yirg. 
65  If  there  was  any  accomplish'd  Gentleman,  that ..  para- 
gonized  Perosphilo. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  model  of,  exemplify,  typify :  — 
PABAOON  v.  s. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1635)  147  All  those  excel- 
lencies,  which  none  but  her  selfe  can  paragonue. 

Pa-ragonlesa,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  paragon,  matchless,  peerless. 

1599  NASHE  Lenttn  Stuffe(ify\)  53  Whilst  I  loitered  in 
this  paragonless  fish-town,  city,  town  or  country. 

Paragoric,  obs.  form  of  PABEGORIC. 

t  Fa'ragram.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  phrase  TO  wa/xl 
tp&upa  oieuppaTa,  lit.  '  jokes  by  the  letter '.]  A 
kind  of  play  upon  words,  consisting  in  the  alteration 
of  one  letter  or  group  of  letters  of  a  word. 

By  some  writers  restricted  to  the  change  of  the  initial 
letter  or  letters,  as  in  Biberius  Men  for  Tiberius  Nero, 
but  Aristotle  included  such  as  «6Aa{  for  Kopaf . 

01679  HOBBES  Rhetorick  in.  x.  (1681)  116  Paragranu; 
that  is,  allusions  of  words  are  graceful,  if  they  be  well  placed. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  61  P2  Aristotle.. describes  two  or 
three  kinds  of  Puns,  which  he  calls  Paragrams.  1753  MEL- 
MOTH  tr.  Cicero's  Lett.  iv.  xviii,  Unless  it  be  some  smart 
pun,  or  elegant  hyperbole,  some  striking  paragram,  or  some 
arch  and  unexpected  turn.  Note,  A  Paragram  is  a  species  of 
the  pun  which  consists  in  changing  the  initial  letters  of  a  name. 

So  Faragra-mmstirt  [Gr.  'ira/xi^pa^ftario-T^t : 
see  prec.  and  -IST],  a  maker  of  'paragrams'. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  61  f  3  A  Gentleman  whom  he 
looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  Paragrammatist  among  the 
Moderns. 

Paragraplx(p5e'fagraf),rf.  Also  6-7 -graff(e. 

[a.  F.  paragraphe  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It. 
paragrafo,  ad.  late  L.  faragraph-us,  a.  Gr.  wa/xl- 
•y/xupos  orig.  a  short  horizontal  stroke  drawn  below 
the  beginning  of  a  line  in  which  a  break  in  the 
sense  occurs  (see  Kenyon  faleeogr.  37);  also 
=  TtapaypatpJi,  a  passage  so  marked ;  f.  rapa-  by 
the  side  +  -ypa^m  written.] 

1.  A  symbol  or  character  (now  usually  f  or  |P) 
formerly  used  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
section  or  part  of  a  narrative  or  discourse ;  now, 
sometimes  introducing  an  editorial  obiter  dictum 
or  protest,  and  sometimes  as  a  reference  to  a 
marginal  note  or  foot-note. 

Its  original  use  is  common  in  Middle  English  MSS.  (where 
the  form  is  often  a  red  or  blue  f,  t  or  1,  |).  It  was  relained 
by  the  early  printers,  and  remains  in  the  Bible  of  ion  (but 
only  as  far  as  Acts  xx),  no  doubt  because  every  verse  begins 
a  new  line,  so  that  the  method  of  indicating  a  paragraph 
by  '  indenting '  (as  done  by  Tindale,  Coverdale,  and  the 
Revisers  of  1881-5)  was  not  available. 


a  note  set  in  the  margent  of  a  bool 
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Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  412  A  Paragraph  1  denotes  the  beginning 
of  a  new  subject,  or  a  sentence  not  connected  with  the  fore- 
going.  This  character  U  chiefly  used  in  the  Old,  and  in  the 
New  Testaments.  1814  J-  JOHNSON  /V/Vtfr.  II.  m.  52  At 
present,  paragraphs  are  seen  only  in  Bibles. 
2  A  distinct  passage  or  section  of  a  discourse, 
chapter,  or  book,  dealing  with  a  particnlar  point 
of  the  subject,  the  words  of  a  distinct  speaker,  etc., 
whether  consisting  of  one  sentence  or  of  a  number 
of  sentences  that  are  more  closely  connected  with 
each  other  than  with  what  stands  before  and  after. 
Such  a  passage  was  at  first  usually  indicated  by 
the  mark  described  above ;  but  afterwards,  as  now, 
by  beginning  on  a  new  line,  which  is  indented  or 
set  back  by  the  space  of  an  '  em-quad ',  and  endt 
without  running  on  to  the  next  passage ;  hence,  in 
reference  to  typography  or  manuscript,  a  paragraph 
is  a  portion  of  the  text  between  two  such  break 
but,  in  a  less  technical  sense,  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  any  passage  which,  from  its  nature,  might  or 
oueht  to  be  so  indicated  in  writing  or  printing. 

IMS  tr.  Jerome  of  Brunswick's  Surg.  Tyj/i  In  the  xx» 
chfpytre  .  in  the  second,  paragraphe.  IS4S  ASCHAH 
nSSi  l.  (Arb.)  78,  I  call  that  by  bookes.and  chapiter* 
whycne  the  greke  booke  deuideth  by  chapiters  and  para- 
eraphes.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  ln,f.  470  [He]  tells  us  th 
wTv  ir  a  Paragraph  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters 


PARAGRAPH. 

ijjj  HOLOET,  Paragraffe  or  sence  in  lawe  wrytten,  or 
opinion  written  before  a  sentence  in  lawe.  1736  BOLING. 
BROKE  Patriot.  (1749)  84  Our  obligation  to  submit  to  the 
civil  law  is  a  principal  paragraph  in  the  natural  law.  1813 
WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Earl  Bathurst  3  July  in  Gurw.  Desf. 
X.  507,  I  beg  your  Lordship's  particular  attention. -to  the 
I3th  paragraph  of  the  instructions.  1883  Rules  Supr.  Crt. 
xxxviil.  vii,  Every  affidavit  shall  be . .  divided  into  paragraphs, 
and  every  paragraph  shall  be  numbered  consecutively,  and 
as  nearly  as  may  be  shall  be  confined  to  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  subject. 

3.  A  short  passage,  notice,  or  article  in  a  news- 
paper or  journal,  without  a  heading,  or  having 
only  a  side  heading ;  an  item  of  news. 

The  paragraphs  here  are  quite  independent  and  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  but  they  constitute  collectively 
a  summary  of  local  or  general  news  or  gossip,  or  of '  notes 
on  some  special  subject  or  department. 

1769  BURKE  Corr.  (1841)  I.  212  He  [the  newsprinter]  has 
made  a  flaming  paragraph  of  it.  1780  Newgate  Cal.  V,  202 
The  writer.,  inserted  various  paragraphs  in  the  news-papers 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  men.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Loom  $  Lugger  n.  v.  79  Handing  the  newspaper  to  his 
sister  and  pointing  out  a  paragraph.  1881  PEBODY  Eng. 
Journalism  xi.  78  The  Morning  Post . .  made  a  name  for 
itself  by  its  fresh  and  sparkling  paragraphs  of  Court  and 
fashionable  gossip.  1902  BESANT  Five  Years'  Tryst  95 
Next  day  there  was  a  paragraph  in  the  London  papers  [etc.]. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1769  Middlesex  JrnL  14-16  Sept.  4/4  A  paragraph  writer 
shall  kill  you  the  stoutest  man  in  the  kingdom  for  his  six. 
pence,  and  bring  him  to  life  again  for  another.  1798  WOLCOTT 
(P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hoy  Wks.  1812  IV.  418  The  Prince  of 
Paragraph-makers,  The  Nabob  of  News.  1813  HAZLITT  Pol. 
Ess.  (1819)  9  Disposing  of  their  government  at  the  will  of 
every  paragraph-monger.  1881  Dally  News  22  Mar.  6/4 
[He]  explained  that  paragraph  advertisements  were  advertise- 
ments appearing  in  the  body  of  the  paper  amongst  the  news. 

Paragraph,  (pze-ragraf),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

fl.  trans.  To  sign,  to  initial;  =  PARAPH  z/.  a.  Obs. 

1601  T.  WHEELER  Treat.  Comtn.  90  Giuen..at  Praghe.. 
Subscribed  Rudolph,  Paragraphed  I.  D.  W.  Freymondt. 
1652  EVELYN  St.  France  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  68  [They]  deliver 
them  [reports]  to  the  Greffier  or  Clerk,  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  allowed,  that  is,  Paragraphed  in  parchment. 

2.  To  mention  in  a  paragraph ;  to  write  a  news- 
paper paragraph  or  short  notice  about.    Also  absol. 

1764  FOOTE  Patron  III.  Wks.  1799  I.  359,  I  will  paragraph 
you  in  every  newspaper.  1774  IVestm.  Mag.  II.  483  We'll 
paragraph  and  puff.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Stand,  i.  li,  I  am 
sneered  at  by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  paragraphed  in  the 
newspapers.  1827  Examiner  749/2  The  newspapers  had 
already  begun  to  paragraph  him  as  a  '  Nonpareil '.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  n  Nov.,  No  one  was  more  paragraphed  and 
puffed. 

fb.  To  treat  of  (a  matter)  in  a  paragraph.  Obs. 

1774  R.  GOUGH  Let.  in  Nichols  Lit.  Anecd.  i8M  c.  (i8r4) 
VIII.  611  What .. the  menial  tribe  would  paragraph  to  the 
newspapers. 
c.  With  extension  expressing  the  result  achieved. 

1815  in  Southey  Life  A.  Bell  (1844)  III.  575  For  very  little 
money  you  may  be  paragraphed  up  to  the  episcopal  throne. 
1828  Examiner  658/1  His  enemies,  .squibbed,  and  para- 
graphed, and  taradiddled  him  to  death.  1830  Ibid.  610/2 
The  Politician  must  be  quacked,  paragraphed,  clubbed,  and 
coteried  into  notoriety. 

3.  To  divide  into  or  arrange  in  paragraphs. 
(Chiefly  in  passive.) 

1799  C.  WINTER  in  W.  Jay  Life  (1843)  27  The  whole  is  so 
injudiciously  paragraphed,  and  so  wretchedly  unconnected. 
1885  Atlienseum  14  Nov.  635/2  This  ..  contains  H.  M. 
inspectors'  reports . .  classified,  paragraphed,  and  summarized. 

Faragrapher  (pEe-ragrafM).  [f.  prec.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  writes  paragraphs,  a  paragraphist. 

1822  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  362*,  I  detest  news- 
writers  —  paragraphers  —  spouting-club  speechifiers.  1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  io  July  2/1  The  play  unheralded  by  the 
paragrapher  or  the  Press. 

II  Faragraphia  (psragra-fia).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,f.  PABA-!  i  +  Gr.  -ypa<j>ta writing.]  Theaphasic 
symptom  of  writing  one  word  for  another. 

1878  tr.  H.  -von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  789  Morbid 
paragraphta,  like  morbid  parapnasia,  presents  itself  in  mild 
and  in  severe  forms.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  442 
Paraphasia  and  paragraphia  are  incoordinate  rather  than 
paretic  or  paralytic  defects  of  speech. 

Paragraphic  (pseragrse-fik),  a.  [f.  PARA- 
GRAPH +  -10.  The  adj.  wapay/xvjMK-6s  was  used  in 
Greek,  bnt  not  in  the  English  senses.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  or  form  of 
a  paragraph  or  paragraphs. 

1790  Bystander  94  The  stimulating  influence  of  puffing 
spice  and  paragraphic  Cayenne.  1813  Edin.  Rev.  XXL 
221  Some  unprosperous  member  of  the  paragraphic  corps. 
1848  G.  S.  FABER  Many  Mansions  Pref.  (1851)  41  Transla- 
tion and  paragraphic  division  of  the  Cosmogony  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Fourth  Day.  1866  Athenaeum  29  Dec.  870 
Sententious  and  paragraphic  common-places. 

2.  Path.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paragraphia. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  435  The  writing,  .of  other 
patients  may  show  defects  of  a  paragraphic  type.  Ibid.  445 
In  persons  who  have  been  much  accustomed  to  write,  it  is 
possible  that  writing  (though  at  first  of  a  paragraphic  type) 
may  be  executed. 

Paragraphical  (pseragKe'fikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  =  prec.  i. 

1748  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  242  Adieu  ! 
I  am  very  paragraphical  and  you  see  have  nothing  to  say. 
1784  New  Spectator  No.  o.  8  A  list  of  the  sums  paid  to  the 
Editors  of  six  of  the  morning  papers  for  the  paragraphical 
support  of  a  certain  unpopular  measure.  1785  CRUTWELL 
Pref.  to  B/>.  Wilson's  Bible  b  ij,  The  verses  being  numbered 
in  the  margin,  and  distinguished  in  the  text  by  para- 


454 

graphical  marks,  a  1840  POE  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III. 
577  His  essays  have  thus  only  paragraphical  effect ;  as 
wholes,  they  produce  not  the  slightest  impression. 

Paragra'phically,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
a.  In  or  by  means  of  paragraphs ;  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  b.  In  the  style  of,  or  by  means  of, 
newspaper  paragraphs. 

£1x7x3  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1765)  293,  I  began  the  Book 
again,  and  reading  it  with  Pen  in  Hand,  answered  it  para- 

graphically  as  I  went.    1717  BAILEY  vol.  1 1,  Paragraphical!]/, 
aragraph  by  Paragraph,  or  in  Paragraphs.    1793  Sporting 
Mag.  II.  108  Frequently  announced  paragrapmcally  in  the 
papers.     1890  Pall  MallG.  18  Jan.  6/2  Writing  condensedly 
and  paragraphically. 

Paragraphing  (pse-ragrafin),  vbl.  st>.  [-ING  1.] 
The  action  of  PARAGRAPH  v.  a.  The  writing  of 
newspaper  paragraphs  or  treating  of  a  subject  by 
means  of  these,  b.  Arrangement  or  division  into 
paragraphs.  Also  attrib. 

a.  1805  SURR  Winter  in  Land.  (1806)  1 1.  71  Many  powerful 
rivals  have  started  in  the  art  of  paragraphing,  and  the 
mystery  itself  has  considerably  sunk  in  its  credit.     1893 
J.  MCCARTHY  Red  Diamonds  II.  230  About  whom  every 
one  in  the  paragraphing  line  wrote  paragraphs. 

b.  1881   Athenaeum  23  Apr.  562/1  The  arrangement  is 
different  and  the  paragraphing  is  altered,  but  otherwise  the 
matter  is  to  a  large  extent  a  reprint.    1809  F-  C.  CONYBEARE 
in  Amer.  Jml.  Theol.  Oct.  705,  I  have .. reproduced  the 
punctuation  and  paragraphing  of  the  MS. 

Paragraphism  (pje'ragranz'm).  [f.  PARAGRAPH 
sb.  +  -ISM.]  The  system  or  practice  of  composing 
or  printing  newspaper  paragraphs. 

1846  POE  Duychink  Wks.  1864  III.  64  A  brevity  that  de- 
generated into  mere  paragraphism.  1890  Univ.  Rev.  Sept. 
78  The  daily  newspapers ..  are  overrun  with  social  para- 
graphism. 

Paragraphist  (pEe-ragrafist).  [f.  as  prec. + 
-1ST.]  A  professional  writer  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs. 

1798  in  Spirit  Pno.  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  350  Every  paragraphist 
is  justly  noticing  the  immense  public  advantages  which 
await  the  issue  of  the  late . .  victory.  1805  SURR  Winter  in 
Lond.  (1806)  III.  247  A  hireling  pamphleteer  and  para- 
graphist. 1891  Times  6  Feb.  9/5  Those  powers  of  darkness, 
the  descriptive  reporter  and  the  sensational  paragraphist. 

t  Paragraphi'Stical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ICAL.]  =  PARAGRAPHIC  I  (but  purporting 
to  be  used  nonsensically). 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Fair  Maid  in.  i,  Let  us  a  little  examine 
the  severall  conditions  of  our  Paragraphisticall  suitors. 

Pa-ragraphize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  intr.  To  write  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers. 

1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey^  in.  viii.  123  Do  you  ever  see  the 
1  Age  "/..Is  it  true  that  his  Lordship  paragraphises  a  little  ? 

t  Pa-ragraphly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  Paragraph  by  paragraph,  paragraphically. 

1678  SIR  A.  FORRESTER  in  Lauderd,  Papers  (Camden)  III. 
Ixxxi.  137  That  the  draught  of  the  intended  Addresse  might 
be  taken  paragraphly  into  consideration.  Ibid.  138  The 
House  had  paragraphly  and  very  fully  heard  and  debated  it. 

Paragraphy  (pEe-ragro.fi).  [/.PARAGRAPH:  see 
-GRAPHY.]  The  writing  of  newspaper  paragraphs ; 
newspaper  paragraphs  collectively  or  as  a  class. 

1896  Critic  (N.Y.)  25  Jan.  64/2  There  has  been  a  whirl  of 
Paragraphy  over  the  secession  of  Mr.  P.  C.  from  the 
Lyceum.  Ibid.  17  Oct.  233  In  these  days  of  literary  para- 
graphy.. it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  keep  up  an  incognito. 

Paragration,  obs.  variant  of  PERAGHATION. 

Paraguay  (poe-ragw^1).  [The  name  of  a  river 
and  Republic  of  South  America.] 

1.  The  South  American  shrub  Ilexparagitayensis, 
commonly  called  Mate,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
dried  or  roasted,  and  infused  as  a  beverage  in  the 
same  way  as  tea.     Hence  Paraguay-tea. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Paraguay, ..a  celebrated  plant 
of  the  shrub  kind  ..  better  known  among  us  under  the 
denomination  of  South-Sea  Tea.  Ibid.,  The  use  of  Paraguay 
began  lately  to  obtain  in  England ;  where  many  people 
seemed  to  like  it  as  well  as  tea.  xSoj  Brookes'  Gazetteer 
(ed.  12)  s.  v.,  The  valuable  herb  called  Paraguay, . .  the  infu- 
sion of  which  is  drank,  in  all  the  Spanish  provinces  of  S. 
America,  instead  of  tea.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Para- 
guay-tea, the  leaves  of  the  South  American  holly,  Ilex 
Paraguensis. 

2.  Paraguay  herb  :  see  quots. 

1748  Earthquake  of  Peru  iii.  263  They  make  nse  of  the 
Herb  of  Paraguay,  which  some  call  St.  Bartholomew's  Herb. 
1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr,  396  Paraguay  Herb  (Fa*. 
dellia  diffusa,  L.).— Small  herb.  In  South  America  this 
plant  is  used  as  an  emetic. 

Paraheliotropic  (p^rahfliotrfpik),  a.  Sot. 
[f.  Gr.  ira/ra-  aside  +  )}Xios  sun  +  -rpoiros  turning  + 
-io :  cf.  HELIOTROPIC.]  Of  leaves :  Turning  their 
edges  in  the  direction  of  incident  light. 


as  to  be  less  intensely  illuminated.  Such  movements  have 
sometimes  been  called  diurnal  sleep. . .  They  might  be  called 
paraheliotropic.  1881  DARWIN  in  Nature  XXIII.  409/2  With 
several  species  of  Hedychium,  a  widely-different  parahelio. 
tropic  movement  occurs. 

Paraheliotropism  (p:e:rahfli|(>'tn»piz'm). 
Bat.  [f.  as  prec.  -f-  -ISM.]  A  tendency  in  plants 
when  exposed  to  brilliant  light  to  turn  their  leaves 
parallel  to  the  incidence  of  the  light-rays. 

1881  DARWIN  in  Nature  XXIII.  409/1  This  remarkable 
movement  I  have  called  paraheliotropism.  told.,  F.  Muller 


PARAKEET. 

doubts  whether  so  strongly  marked  a  case  of  parahelio. 
tropism  would  ever  be  observed  under  the  duller  skies  of 
England. 

Parahyal,  -hypnosis  ;  see  PARA-  \ 
Parail,  -aile,  -aille,  van  PAREIL,  PAREL  Obs, 
Parais,  Paraison,  obs.  f.  PARADISE,  PARISON. 
Parakeet  (pse-rak/i),  paroquet  (pae*itfket), 

parr-.  Forms :  a.  6  parroket,  7  parrocquet, 
parocket,  7-9  perroquet,  (8  paraquet),  8- 
paro-,  parroquet.  &  6  (?parakitie),  parrachito, 
6-7  paraquit(t)o,  7  parraquito,  parakito, 
-keeto,  -chito,  -que(e)to ;  perokito,  -chito ; 
par(r)akita;  parraketto,  paraketo,  -cketto, 
paroqueto,  7-8  paraquetto.  7.  7  parakeete, 
parrakeit,  7-8  parakite,  (8  parrochite,  paro- 
queet,  9  -keet),  7-  parakeet,  8-  parrakeet. 
[Several  forms,  repr.  (a)  Q¥.  paroquet  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  mocLF.  perroqtiet  parrot;  (0)  It. 
parrochetto,  -itcchetto^  perrochetto  (also  in  Florio, 
parochito  fa  little  Parret  or  Parochito'),  Sp.  peri- 
quito  (recent)  ;  (-y)  an  anglicized  form  of  this  as 
par(r)akeet.  The  OF.  paroquet  is  held  by  Dar- 
mesteter  to  be  ad.  It.  parrochetto,  dim,  of  pa'rroco 
parson  (cf.  mointau  sparrow,  dim.  of  ;;/«'«£ monk) ; 
but  some  think  the  typical  It.  form  to  be  parruc- 
chetto,  as  dim.  of  parrucca  *  peruke,  periwig1,  in 
reference  to  the  plumage  of  the  head  in  some 
species.  In  Sp.  periquito  is  a  later  dim.  of  the 
much  commoner  name  pericot  supposed  to  be  the 
same  word  as  Perico,  colloquial  dim.  of  Pedro 
Peter:  cf.  PARROT.  The  relations  between  the 
Sp.  and  It.  forms  cannot  be  settled  until  the 
chronology  is  known  ;  prob.  the  name  has  been 
modified  by  popular  etymology  in  one  or  both. 

As  the  parrot  was  known  in  Italy  from  Roman  times 
downward,  the  name  parrochetto^  etc.,  may  have  originated 
there  rather  than  (as  sometimes  assumed)  with  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  navigators.] 

A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind  ;  now  spec,  applied  to 
the  smaller  birds  included  in  the  order,  esp.  those 
having  long  tails. 

The  species  best  known  and  having  the  widest  range  is  the 
ring-necked  parakeet  (Palyomis  torquatus),  often  kept  as 
a  cage  bird;  another  well-known  species  is  the  Alexandrine 
parakeet  (P.  alexandri);  the  common  parakeet  of  the 
United  States  is  Conurus  carolinensis ;  special  genera  of 
parrots  are  know^n  as  grass-pnrakeets,  ground-Parakeets, 

a.  1581    HAMILTON   Cath.    Traict.    in   Cain.    Tractates 
(S.  T.  S.)  102  For  him  and  sik  vtheris,  quha  lyk  parrokettis 
enterteneis  the   auditouris   be   clattering   tellis.      1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Tkevenot's  Trav.  lit.  38  In  some  places  Parroc- 
quets  are  taken  after  the  same  manner.     1698  FROGER  yoy. 
47  Small  birds,  with  fine  feathers :  among  them  there  are 
Perroquets,  Cardinals,  and   Colibries.     1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.   India  fy  P-J*  Here  were  some  Flocks  of  Parockets. 
1713  BERKELEY  Gnartf,  No.  4.9  F  7,  I  look  on  the  beaus  and 
ladies  as  so  many  paraquets  in  an  aviary.     1718  PRIOR  Dave 
91,  I  would  not  give  my  Paroquet  For  all  the  Doves  that 
ever  flew.     1776  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  574  A  perroquet., got 
from  his  master  some  of  the  boiled  rnh.    1796  STEDMAN  Suri- 
nam II.  xvii.  32  Beautiful  paroquets,  which  are  a  species  of 
parrots,   but   smaller   though   not   less  common.      1846  G. 
GARDNER  Brazil  179  Parroquets,  ..keeping  up  an  almost 
continual  cry  of  Parroqtfet — Parroquet. 

ft-  ^'595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  38  Infinite  store  of  parratts,  parakilies,and  other  great 
birds  of  most  fine  and  well  mixed  collers.  1596  RALEIGH 
'  Disccrv.  Gi'iana  61  They  brought  vs  also.. a  sort  of  Para- 
quitos,  no  bigger  than  wrens.  1509  T.  M[OUFET]  Silk- 
ivortnes  66  Millet  seede  wherewith  Parrachitos  are  fed. 
1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  11.  viii.  (1632)  214  Loved  . .  for  our 
pastimes,  as  we  do  apes,  monkies,  or  perokitoes.  1644 
Q  CARLES  Sheph.  Orac.  iv,  We  discipline  them,  teach  them 
how  to  prate,  Like  Parakitoes.  words  they  know  not  what. 
a  165*  BROME  City  Wit  \.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  286  Madame,  how 
does  your  Monckey,  your  Parrot,  and  Parrao^uitpes?  165* 
S.  S.  Secretary's  Studie  37  None  of  your  jigging  Girles, 
that  pearch  Paraquettos  on  their  fists.  ibfeLond.  Gaz.  No. 
1014/4  A  Green  Parraketto,  with  a  black  and  red  Ring 
about  his  Neck,  lost.  i68a  S.  WILSON  Ace.  Carolina  12  In 
the  woods  great  plenty  of  wilde .  .Turtle  Doves,  Paraquetos, 
and  Pidgeons.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  H.  282/2  The 
Scarlet  Parakeeto,  is  no  larger  than  a  Black  bird.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Paraqnetto,  a  small  sort  of  Parret,  a  Bird. 

y.  x6ai  SIR  R.  BOYLE  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  II. 
15  A  purse  of  sylck  lyke  a  parakeete.  1688  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  2341/4  A  Little  Parakeet  with  a  red  Head,  a  green, 
red,  and  black  Tail , .  flew  out  of  a  Window . . ,  on  Sunday  last. 
1700  WALLACE  Ace.  New  Caledonia  in  Darien  in  Misc. 
Cur.  (1708)  III.  417  Parrots  of  many  kinds,  Parakites 
Macaws.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  xv.  (1721)  255  Two  small 
Parrochites,  or  Guinea  Sparrows.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Bar- 
badoes  in.  73  The  Parakite.. is  of  the  frugivorous  Kind 
and  about  the  Bigness  of  a  Thrush.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men, 
Women,  $  B.  (1876)  36  What  prodigious  chattering  and 
brilliant  colours  in  the  maccaws  and  parrakeets.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xxii,  Strange  birds  from  India,  para- 
keets, peacocks,  pheasants.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  (1889) 
151  Wild  fruit.. plucked  By  purple  parokeet. 

b.  Applied  allusively  to  persons,  i.  e.  in  reference 
to  the  chattering  or  imitative  faculty  of  the  birds, 
or  to  their  gay  plumage :  cf.  PARROT  sb. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \\.  iii.  88  Come,  come,  you  Para- 
quito,  answer  me  directly  vnto  this  question,  that  I  shall 
aske.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  41  Some  young  Parackettoes 
now  nursing  up  in  the  Universities.  1661  K.  W.  Con/. 
Charac.)  Cambr.  Minion,  A  Cambridge  paraketo  is  an 
outlandish  ape,  whose  mimick  disposition  makes  her  sh*JP? 
her  seacole  vestures  into  the  form  of  the  fashion,  a  1668 
DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  n.  i,  That  damsel  is  too  pert. 
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.  .you  should  keep  these  paraqueetos  in  a  cage.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dtin.  Dtr.  xxxiii,  The  young  woman  . .  a  sort  of 
paroquet  in  a  bright  blue  dim 

Parakeratosis,  -kinesia,  etc. :  see  PAKA-  I  i. 

Parakite  (p;i;rak3it).  [In  sense  a,  f.  PARA- 
CHUTE) +  KITE;  in  b,  f.  Gr.  irapa,  pAHA-1  beyond  + 
KITE.]  a.  A  kind  of  large  kite  constructed  so  as 
to  be  inflated  by  the  wind  like  a  parachute,  pro- 
posed by  Simmons  in  1875  for  military  use.  b. 
A  kind  of  tailless  kite  devised  by  Woglom  in  1896 
fur  various  scientific  purposes. 

1875  loM  Rfp.  Aeronaut.  Soc.  75  An  attempt  was  made 
l>y  Mr.  Sinnn.ois,  the  aeronaut,  to  supplement  the  employ, 
ment  of  a  balloon  in  warfare  by.. a  kite,  which,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  construction,  he  designated  the  para- 
kite.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  the  parachute  and 
kite.  1895  BADEN  POWELL  in  Jrnl.  United  Service  Inst. 
888  Simmons,  the  aeronaut,  tried  in  1876  an  apparatus  under 
the  name  of  the  'parakite'  for  raising  a  military  observer. 
1896  G.  T.  WOGLOM  (title)  Parakites ;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Making  and  Flying  of  Tailless  Kites  for  Scientific  Purposes. 
Ibid.  25  Inasmuch  as  '  kite '  has  been  the  name  for  a  toy . . 
it  lias  seemed  proper  to  distinguish  therefrom  these  '  para- 
kites ',  using  the  Greek  prefix  in  its  purport  of  beyond  the 
kite— an  advanced  kite.  1897  Daily  News  4  Nov.  6/4  The 
processes  of '  Parakite  Photography  are  minutely  described. 

Parakite,  -kitie,  -kito :  see  PARAKEET. 

Paralactic  (pseralze-ktik),  <z.  Chem.  [PARA-1 
a  a.]  In  Paralactic  acid,  an  isomeric  modification 
of  ordinary  lactic  acid,  one  of  the  two  consti- 
tuents of  sarcolactic  acid,  existing  in  the  animal 
organism,  especially  in  muscular  flesh.  Its  salts  are 
Farala  ctates 

1877  WATTS  Fownes' Chem.  II.  328  Paralactic  acid  heated 
to  130°  yields  dilactic  acid,  convertible  by  water  into  ordinary 
lactic  acid.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  The  paralactate  is 
..thrown  down  as  a  mass  of  small,  colourless  crystals. 

Faralalia,  -lampsis  :  see  PARA-  l  i. 

Paralament,  obs.  form  of  PARLIAMENT. 

Faralax,  obs.  form  of  PARALLAX. 

Paraldehyde(parse-ldrhsid).  Chem.  [PAB(A-! 
a  a.]  A  polymer  of  ALDEHYDE,  C(HUO9,  a 
colourless  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  used 
as  a  narcotic  and  as  a  remedy  against  insomnia. 

1857  MII.LER  Elem.  Client.  III.  134  A  third  isomeric  body 
termed  paraldehyd,  which  is  liquid,  and  boils  at  257°.  1881 
CAPT.  ABNEY  in  Nature  XXV.  191/1  Par-aldehyde  has  three 
molecules  of  aldehyde  in  its  one  molecule.  1885  REMSEN 
Org.  Chem.  (1888)  49.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  242 
Paraldehyde  produces  few  special  effects  other  than  those 
procuring  sleep. 

Paraleipsis,  paralepsis :  see  PARALIPSIS. 

Paralerema  to  Paralgia :  see  PAKA-  l  i. 

tPara'lian.  Obs.  rare.  [(.L,farali-us,a.Gr. 
irapaAc-os  by  the  sea,  maritime,  f.  rrapd  beside  + 
fiAs,  <5A-  the  sea.]  A  dweller  by  the  sea.  So 
t  Para'lious  a.,  dwelling  or  growing  by  the  sea. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  7(1655)  131  The  Mediterraneans 
the  Highlanders  muttered  at  the  Imposition,  alledging  that 
it  being  a  Naval  Tax,  it  ought.. to  be  born  by  the  Par- 
ftlious,  the  Maritime  parts.  XOS7TOML1NSON  Renou's  Disp. 
247  The  branches  of  paraltous  Tithymal.  i7«4  DK.  WHARTON 
True  Briton  No.  66  II.  558  The  Paralians  (or  those  who 
liv'd  by  the  Water-side). 

Paraling,  variant  of  PAHELLING  Obs. 

II  Paralipomena  (pxrabipfmena),  sb.  pi.  In 
4-6  (7  in  Diets.)  paralipomenon  (also  4  -lyp-), 
properly  gen.  pi. ;  in  9  rarely  in  sing,  paralipo- 
menon (-leip-).  [Late  L.  pafallpomena,  gen.  pi. 
•on  (Jerome),  a.  Gr.  irapoAei7ro/«i'a  (things)  left 
out ;  f.  irapa\ci'ir«iy  to  leave  on  one  side,  omit.] 

tl.  (Almost  always  Paralipomenon,  repr.  genit. 
pi.  napa\timn(v<uv  (sc.  /3i0Am),  the  title  in  LXX 
and  hence  in  the  Vnlgate.)  The  Books  of  Chronicles 
in  the  Old  Testament :  so  called  as  containing 
particulars  omitted  in  the  Books  of  Kings.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxv.  x  Crete  louyng  of  bis 
psalme  is  bhewyd  in  paralypomenon.  1388  WYCLIF  i  Chron. 
Pro!.,  This  book  of  Paralipomenon,  the  firste,  bigynneth  at 
Adam  . .  rchersinge  many  thingis  whiche  ben  not  writen  in 
the  book  of  Kingis  before,  a  1548  HALL  Chren. ,  Hen.  Vtll 
227  Wyllyam  Tyodale. .  translated  the  .v.  bookes  of  Moyses 
..the  bookes  of  the  Kynges  and  the  bookes  of  Paralipo- 
menon (etc.).  1616  BULLOKAK  Eng.  Ex  fas.,  Paralifomenan, 
..There  are  two  bookes  in  the  old  testament  so  called, 
because  many  worthy  histories  omitted  in  the  bookes  of 
Kings,  are  there  related.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Paralipomena, 
the  two  Books  of  Chronicles. 

Things  omitted  in  the  body  of  a  work,  and 
appended  as  a  supplement.  (Rarely  in  sing,  -an.) 
1674  BOYLE  Gro:in.{s  Corf  use.  Philos.  i  To  reserve  these 
tnouKhts,  as  a  kind  of  Paralipomcna  to  his  dialogue.  1690 
—  Medic.  Hydrost.  Postscr.,  A  supplement  to  the  first 
tome,  containing  divers  historical  paralipomena,  that  by 
mistake  were  omitted.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  I  Re- 
mcmorr  I.  225  One  more  note.. as  a  paraleipomenon  to  that 
Autobiography  of  my  brother. 

liParalipaisCpierali-psis).  Rhet.  Also-leipsis; 
erron.  -lepsis,  -lepsy.  [a.  Gr.  wapoA«TVs  passing 
by  omission,  f.  nafa\(lrrtiv  to  leave  on  one  side, 
ss  by  ;  late  L.  paralipsis  (Aqnila).]  A  rhetorical 
figure  in  which  the  speaker  emphasizes  something 
by  affecting  to  pass  it  by  without  notice,  usually 
by  such  phrases  as  'not  to  mention*,  'to  say 
nothing  of. 

»5»6  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  95  Faralcfsis  or 
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Occupatio,  when  in  seeming  to  ouer-passe,  omit,  or  let-slip 
a  thing,  we  then  chiefly  sneake  thereof.  ijfej  PUTTBNHAH 
Eng,  I'aesie  ill.  xix.  (Arb.)  339  Paralepsis,  or  the  Passager. 
1657  I.  SMITH  Myit.  Rhet.  165  Paraliisis, . .  Preterilion. 
1841  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Paraleifsls,  in  Rhetoric,  the 
artificially  exhibited  omission  or  slight  mention  of  some 
important  point,  in  order  to  impress  the  hearers  with  in- 
dignation, pity,  etc. 

Parall,  variant  of  PABEL  v.  Obs. 

Farallactic  (pseralae  ktik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  wtyoA- 
\OKTIK-OS  of  or  by  the  parallax,  f.  verbal  adj. 
*ira/xiAAa*TOS,  f.  Tiapn\naauv  :  see  PARALLAX.] 
Pertaining,  relating,  or  due  to  parallax. 

Parallactic  inequality  :  see  INEQUALITY  4.  t  Parallactic 
instrument,  telescope,  etc. :  former  names  for  an  EQUATORIAL. 

1630  R.  N  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Elit.  53  Thomas  Digsey, 
and  lohn  Dey  . .  haue  learnedly  proued  by  Paralactic 
Doctrine,  that  it  [new  star  in  Cassiopeia)  was  in  the  celestiall, 
not  in  the  Elementary  Region.  1670  BLOUNT  Glossorr.  (ed.  3), 
Parallactic.  17*4  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  363  The  parallactic 
telescope  ought  to  be  nearly  of  equal  goodness  with  the 
transit  telescope.  1789  PIAZZI  ibid.  LXXIX.  50  By  the 
method  of  parallactic  angles.  1834  Nat.  Pkiloi.  III.  Astron. 
iii.  84/1  (U.  K.  S.)  The  diurnal,  or  parallactic,  libralion. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  10  June  12/1  The  parallactic  motion  of 
stars  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard,  of 
Oxford,  under  a  process  of  making  the  stars  photograph 
their  position,  perfected  by  himself. 

t  f  araUa'ctical,  a.  Obs.  [See-iCAL.]  =prec. 

1671  FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  109 
The  parallactical  angle.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I, 
Parallactical A  ngle,  is  an  Angle  made  by  the  Oblique  cutting 
of  a  Circle  of  Altitude,  or  Vertical  Circle  with  the  Ecliptick. 

Parallax  (pse-ralaeks).  Also  6-7  paralax,  7 
parallaxe  ;  also  7  in  Gr.  form  parallaxis.  [a.  F. 
parallaxe  (1557  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  Gr.  vapa\\a(a 
change,  alteration,  alternation,  mutual  inclination 
of  two  lines  meeting  in  an  angle,  f. 
to  alter,  alternate ;  in  mod.L.  parallaxis] 

L  (Astron.)  Apparent  displacement,  or  difference 
in  the  apparent  position,  of  an  object,  caused  by 
actual  change  (or  difference)  of  position  of  the 
point  of  observation;  spec,  the  angular  amount 
of  such  displacement  or  difference  of  position, 
being  the  angle  contained  between  the  two  straight 
lines  drawn  to  the  object  from  the  two  different 
points  of  view,  and  constituting  a  measure  of  the 
distance  of  the  object.  Also  transf.  (quot.  1881). 

In  Astronomy  there  are  two  kinds  of  parallax,  viz.  diurnal 
and  annual,  the  former  when  a  celestial  object  is  observed 
from  opposite  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  latter  when 
observed  from  opposite  points  of  the  earth  s  orbit.  As  the 
mean  or  proper  position  of  the  body  is  that  which  it  would 
have  if  viewed  in  the  one  case  from  the  earth's  centre  (or  a 
point  in  a  line  wkh  it),  in  the  other  case  from  the  centre  of 
its  orbit,  the  parallax  is  actually  calculated  and  stated  from 
these  central  points,  and  called  geocentric  and  heliocentric 
respectively,  the  base  lines  of  these  being  the  earth's  radius 
ana  the  radius  of  its  orbit.  Horizontal  parallax:  the 
diurnal  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  seen  on  the  horizon. 

1612  SKLDEN  lllustr.  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  xiv.  235  Those 
learned  Mathematicians,  by  omitting  of  Paralax  and  re* 
fractions,  deceiued  themselues  and  posterity.  1863  BOYLE 
Exf.  Nat.  Philos.  l.  ii.  33  Which  they  not  irrationally 
prove  by  the  Parallaxis  (or  Circular  difference  betwixt  the 
place  of  a  Star,  suppos'd  to  be  taken  by  two  Observations, 
the  one  made  at  the  Centre,  and  the  other  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth).  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  106  He  hath  de- 
duced the  Horizontal  Parallax  of  this  very  Comet.  1696 
WHISTOM  Th.  Earth  \.  (1732)  32  The  fix'd  Stars.. till  very 
lately.. were  thought  subject  to  no  parallax  at  all.  a  1711 
KEN  Hymns  Evane.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1. 44,  I  saw  it  moving 
in  a  Sphear  so  high,  Scarce  any  Parallax  I  cou'd  descry. 
1811  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xii.  98  The  parallax  of  Mars  was 
found  to  be  about  23  seconds.  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  i.  i.  2  The  problem  . .  when  solved  [givesj  the 
amount  of  the  Sun's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax.  1881 
TAIT  in  Nature  XXV.  QI/I  In  these  thermometers,  .no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  avoiding  parallax  or  personal  equation. 

*-fis- 

1594  J.  DAVIS  Seaman's  Seer.  (1607)  19  To  amend  the 
parallax  of  false  shadow  of  your  sight.  1590  DANIEL 
Musofhilus  606  Vndeceiued  with  the  Paralax  Of  a  mis- 
taking eye  of  passion.  l68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  11. 
§  3  Many  things  are  known,  as  some  are  seen,  that  is  by 
Parallaxis,  or  at  some  distance  from  their  true  and  proper 
beings.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  43  Unless  we 
make  allowance  for  this  mental  parallax  [between  material 
and  spiritual).  1891  Nation  7  Apr.  262/3  The  sort  of 
parallax  which  exhibits  the  light  of  Whitman's  fame  at  so 
different  an  angle  in  his  own  country  and  in  England. 

f  2.  In  general  sense  of  Gr.  wapa\\afn :  Change, 
alteration.  Obs.  rare*1. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  258  The  Sun  although  it 
is  not  so  variable  as  the  Moon,  yet.  .it  has  its  irapaM«y;« 
or  irapaAnf  e«,  Paralaxes  and  Changes :  it  appears  otherwise 
at  rising,  otherwise  at  noon,  otherwise  at  setting. 

Parallel  (pse-ralel),  a.  and  si.  Also  6  para- 
lelle,  6-7  -allele,  -alell,  -alel,  7  -alien,  -alele, 
7-8  parr-,  [a.  ¥.  parallel  (in  Rabelais,  i6th  c.), 
ad.  L.  paraullus,  a.  Gr.  jra/xUXr/Aoj  beside  one 
another,  side  by  side,  f.  vapa-  beside,  alongside  of 
+  (jAXr/Xos  one  another.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Lying  or  extending  alongside  of  one  another 
and  always  at  the  same  distance  apart ;  continu- 
ously equidistant :  said  of  two  or  more  lines, 
surfaces,  or  concrete  things ;  also  of  one  line,  etc., 
Extending  alongside  another  at  a  continuously 
equal  distance  (const,  to,  with). 

In  Geom.  applied  to  straight  lines  in  the  same  plane,  or  to 
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planes,  which  never  meet  however  far  produced  in  either  (or 
any)  direction,  or  (according  lo  the  definition  of  modern 
geometry)  which  intersect  at  infinity  i  more  rarely  to  curved 
lines  or  surfaces  continuously  equidistant,  i.e.  having 

I  common  normals  at  all  poinU  (e.  g.  concentric  circles  or 
spheres) ;  or  to  curves  upon  a  curved  surface  te.  g.  circles 
on  a  sphere)  which  are  continuously  at  the  same  diai^n^ 
as  measured  upon  that  surface,  or  are  in  parallel  planet. 

Parallel  bars,  a  pair  of  ban  supported  on  posts  about  4  to 
6  feet  above  the  ground,  u«ed  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
Parallel  roads  (Geol.\  name  for  a  series  of  natural  terrace* 
at  different  levels  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  47  Cosmaghraphie  ..  sal  declair  the 
eleuatione  of  the  polls,  and  the  lynis  parallels,  and  the 

;  meridian  circlis.  1599  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Coimogr.  Clout  37 
In  a  Sphere  the  parallele  or  equidistant  Circles,  have  all 
one  Pole.  1570  BILLINGILKY  Euclid  l.  defin.  35.  5  b,  Parallel 
or  equidistant  right  lines  are  such,  which  heing^  in  one  and 
the  selfe  same  superficies,  and  produced  infinitely  on  both 
sides,  do  neuer  in  any  part  concurre.  1600  HAKLUYT  f'ey. 
I II.  56  Reuolutions . .  that  are  parallel  to  the  equinoctial)  are 
also  parallel  to  the  horizon.  i6«  EVELYN  Diary  24  Feb., 
A  chrystall  ball  sliding  on  parallel  wyers.  1787  G.  WHITE 

i  Selborne  i.  2  One  straggling  street,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length.. running  parallel  with  The  Hanger.  1833  LYELL 

!    Princ.  Geol.  III.  131  The  parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo. 

I    in  Chili.    Ibid.,  The  analogous  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy 

j    in  Scotland.    1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  l.  L  i,  I  . .  observed  that 

\  the  planes  of  cleavage  were  everywhere  parallel.  '803 
LELANO  Mem.  1. 261  [He]  exhibited . .  hit  skill  on  the  parallel 
bars,  horizontal  pole,  etcetera. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  various  things  involving 
geometrical  parallelism  in  tome  way,  esp.  to  me- 
chanical contrivances  of  which  some  essential  parts 
are  parallel,  or  which  are  used  to  produce  paral- 
lelism of  movement,  etc. 
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Parallel  bar  (xe  quot.  1875).    Parallel  circuit  (Electr.\ 
term  loosely  applied  to  a  circuit  connecting  the  same  two 


points  as  are  connected  by  another  circuit ;  so  parallel  con- 


ntjfion.ctc.     Parallel  cofinf  (see  quot.  i842--70).    Parallel 


sizes,  uesiaes  a  urusn,  a  unn,  etc.,  wmt.ii  an  run  simul- 
taneously ;  used  by  jewellers,  dentists,  etc.  Parallel  motion, 
(a)  the  motion  of  anything  which  always  remains  parallel  to 
itself,  i.  e.  in  the  same  direction ;  (b)  a  mechanical  device  by 
which  alternating  rectilinear  is  converted  into  circular 


suriace  01  me  onjeci  ucimcaicu.  rmrmtm  rva,  me  luu 
which  connects  the  cranks  of  the  driving-wheels  on  the  same 
side  of  a  locomotive  so  as  to  cause  them  to  move  together : 
the  coupling-rod  (Webster  1864).  Parallel  ruler  (or  rulers), 
an  instrument  for  drawing  parallel  lines,  consisting^  of  two 
or  more  straight  rulers  connected  by  jointed  cross-pieces  so 
as  to  be  always  parallel,  at  whatever  distance  they  are  set 
Parallel  sphere,  the  celestial  or  terrestrial  sphere  in  that 


in  exact  parallelism,  a  bar  on  one  slipping  in  a  socket  on  the 
other '  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

i<94  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  in.  i.  xviL  (1636)  313  This  kind  of 
Spheare  is  called  a  parallel  Spheare,  in  which  Spheare  they 
that  dwell  have  six  months  days,  and  six  months  nights. 
1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  l.  5  Her  body  is. .stuck  all  over 
with  great  black  Bristles, . .  set  all  in  parallel  order,  with 
their  ends  all  pointing  towards  the  layl.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I,  Parallel  Ruler.  1819  Nat.  Philos.  I. 
Mechanics  n.  xiii.  59  (U.  K.  S.)  The  most  remarkable 
method  of  converting  an  alternate  rectilinear  motion  into 
an  alternate  circular  one,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
parallel  motion. -invented  by  Watt  for  his  double-acting 
steam-engine.  1830  KATER  &  LARDNER  Meek,  xviii.  260 
Parallel  motion.. the  name  b  generally  applied  lo  all  con- 
trivances by  which  a  circular  motion  is  made  to  produce  a 
rectilinear  one.  1843-76  GWILT  Arckit.  fed.  7)  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Coping,  Coping  equally  thick  throughout  is  called  parallel 
coping.  1857  WMEWSU.  Hist.  Induct.  Sci  (ed.  3)  I.  381 
The  parallel  motion  of  the  Earth's  axis.  1859  RVSKIN 
Perspective  91  The  greatest  masters  are.  .fond  of  parallel 
perspective.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Parallel  tar,  a  rod 
in  the  side-lever  engine,  forming  a  connection  with  the 
pump-rods  and  studs  along  the  center  line  of  the  levers. 
1878  Lumberman's  Gat.  5  Jan.,  He  has  successfully  adopted 
the  Austin  parallel  edger. 

to.  loosely  (with  to  or  witK) :  In  the  ««me 
parallel  (of  latitude)  as,  in  a  line  with.  Obs. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trao.  6  In  this  latitude  we  were 
paralell  to  [later  edd.  with)  Sierra  Leoon.  Ibid.  216  On  the 
eleuenth  of  Nouember,  [we]  were  parallel  to  the  greene 
Cape,  and  to  the  Gorgades. 

2.  Jig.  Having  the  »ame  or  a  like  course,  ten- 
dency, or  purport ;  running  on  the  same  or  similar 
lines;  resembling  something  else,  or  each  other, 
throughout  the  whole  extent;  precisely  similar, 
analogous,  or  corresponding.  Const  as  in  I. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  n.  uL  355  How  am  I  then  »  Villaine, 
To  Counscll  Cassio  to  this  paralell  course,  Directly  lo  U 
good?    1648  STERRY  Serm.  an  Clouds  22  These  Parallel 
places  make    those   expressions  seem    Parallel :    Angels, 
Cloudes.     1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  156  ParalW  and 
Analogical  effects  of  Electrical  with  Magnetical  B 
1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  Kettlnvell  m.  Ixxm.  387  SOTTOT 
that  his  Prudence  should  not  be  parallel  to  his  Zeal,     i 
J.  S.  Le  Drans  Observ.  Surf.  (177")  '73  Havmg  obfervw 
li  to  happen  before  in  a  parallel  6«.     .841  MYERS  C-r*. 
T*.  66  There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this  in  the  hisior; 
any  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.      i«7S. 
Plato  III.  113  The  parallel  passage  '"the  ninth  bo. 


PARALLEL. 

Arith.  (1606)  164  If  the  remain  be  added  to  the  Number 
subtracted,  the  Total  will  be  parallel  to  the  Number  from 
which  Substraction  is  made. 

c.  Side  by  side  in  time ;   running  through  the 
same  period  of  time ;  contemporary  in  duration. 

1746-7  HERVEY  Medit,  (1818)  174  That  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  his  people,  .might  run  parallel  in  their  duration  with 
eternity.  1862  STANLEY  Jew,  Ck.  (1877)  I.  xviii.  340  That 
Prophetical  dispensation,  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
Monarchy  from  the  first  to  the  last  King.  1878  STUBBS 
Const,  Hist,  III.  xviii.  131  The  parallel  lines  of  war  and 
negotiation  run  on  for  three  years  more. 

3.  Mas.     a.    Applied  to  parts  which  move  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  remains  the  same 
(major  and  minor  intervals  of  the  same  name,  e.  g. 
thirds  or  sixths,  being  in  this  case  reckoned  the 
same) ;     also    to    the    movement   of   such    parts 
{parallel  motion,  a  particular  case  of  similar  motion ; 
sometimes    loosely    used    as  =  similar    motion) ; 
and  to  the  intervals  between  such  parts  (usually 
called  consecutive),     b.    Sometimes    applied   to 
major  and  minor  keys  which  have  the  same  signa- 
ture (usually  called  relative). 

1864  WEBSTER,  Parallel  motion,  ..the  ascending  or  de- 
scending of  two  or  more  parts  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
constantly  the  same  interval  between  the  corresponding 
notes  in  the  several  parts.  1889  E.  PROUT  Harmony  (ed. 
ip)  iv.  §  93  There  are  three  kinds  of  motion ;  similar  (some- 
times, though  less  frequently,  called  'parallel')  when  two 
or  more  parts  move  in  the  same  direction— up,  or  down; 
oblique.,  ;  and  contrary,  1898  STAINRR  &  BARRETT  Diet. 
Mus,  T,,  Parallel  motion. . .  Parallel  fifths  are  under  certain 
limitations  forbidden.  (Consecutives.) 

4.  Comb.,  as  parallel-edged,  -sided,  -veined  adjs. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  viii.  (1872)  224  A  little  parallel- 
sided  wall  of  wax.  1861  BKNTLEY  Man.  Bot.  153  We 
apply  the  term  parallel-veined  to  all  leaves  in  which  the 
main  veins  are  more  or  less  parallel.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosp,  Rep,  IX.  515  A  narrow  parallel-edged  opening.  1882 
Nature  XXV.  228/1  The  leaves,  .vary,  .although  generally 
parallel-nerved. 

B.  sb.  I.  1.  //.  Parallel  lines  (see  A.  i) ;  rarely 
in  sing.  A  line  parallel  to  another. 

1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  i.  Defin.,  Here  might 
I  note  the  error  of  good  Albert  Durer,  which  amrmeth  that 
no  perpendicular  lines  can  be  paralleles.  1603  DRAYTON 
Odes  ii.  49  Those  Paralels  so  even,  Drawne  on  the  face  of 
Heaven.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  ill.  103  Who  made  the 
spider  parallels  design,  Sure  as  Demoivre,  without  rule  or 
line?  1806  CAPT.  MUNDV  in  Naval  Chron.  XV.  343  In- 
tending to  steer  on  a  parallel  with  the  enemy.  1882 
CHRYSTAL  in  Nature  XXVI.  218/1  In  the  modern  geo- 
metrical sense,  a  parallel  (i.  e.  a  line  intersecting  another  at 
an  infinite  distance)  cannot  of  course  exist  in  elliptic  space 
except  as  an  imaginary  line. 

b.  pi.  Things  running  parallel,  or  having  a 
parallel  direction. 

1589  GREENE  Menafhon  (Arb.)  30  Thy  aged  yeres  shalbe 
the  calender  of  my  fortunes,  and  thy  gray  haires  the 
Paralells  of  mine  actions.  ci«n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvii.  152 
Make  thy  steps  parallels  To  these  of  mine.  1615  H.  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  552  As  it  was  conuenient  that  the  eyes  should 
be  paralels  :  so  also  the  nerues,  which  because  of  the  motion 
of  the  eyes  might  decline  from  the  right  line. 

2.  Ceog.  Each  of  the  parallel  circles  imagined 
as  traced  upon  the  earth's  surface,  or  actually 
drawn  upon  a  map  (usually  at  intervals  of  5  or  10 
degrees),  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
marking  the  degrees  of  latitude :  in  full,  parallel 
of  latitude.  Also  Astron.  each  of  the  corre- 
sponding circles  on  the  celestial  sphere  (parallels 
of  declination),  or  of  similar  circles  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic  (parallels  of  latitude),  or  to  the  horizon 
(parallels  of  altitude).  Also  attrib.  in  parallel 
sailing  (A'tutt.),  sailing  along  a  parallel  of  latitude, 
i.  e.  directly  east  or  west. 

>555  EDEN  Decades  12  A  hundreth  leaques  westwarde  with- 


Kralleles.  1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag,  VI.  ii.'  103  Any 
ne  drawn  Parallel  to  the  Ecliptick.  .represents  a  Parallel 
of  Latitude  of  the  Stars.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in. 
I,  Parallels  of  Altitude.  17:0  Idid.  II,  Parallel  Sailing. 
in  Navigation,  is  sailing  under  a  Parallel  of  Latitude. 
1824  MACKINTOSH  Sp.  S.  Amer.  St.  Wks.  1846  III.  463 
The  prodigious  varieties  of  its  elevation  exhibit  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  all  the  climates  and  products  of  the 
globe.  1877  G.  A.  ALLEN  Amer.  Bison  465  Along  the  4oth 
parallel  they  also  pass  north  in  summer  and  south  in  winter. 
1900  G.  SANTAYANA  Poetry  q  Relig.  261  As  the  parallels  and 
meridians  make  a  checker-board  of  the  sea. 
b.  fig.  Region,  level. 

1887  MRS.  A.  RALEIGH  Stud,  in  Unseen  151  Faith,  the 
human  hand-clasp  which  brings  God  near,  is  only  possible 
in  another  parallel  than  that  in  which  the  wise  of  this  world 
live  and  move. 

8.  Mil.  In  a  siege  :  A  trench  (usually  one  of 
three)  parallel  to  the  general  face  of  the  works 
attacked,  serving  as  a  way  of  communication  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  siege-works. 

1591  Carrara's  Art  Warn  326  [They]  serve  for  Paralell 
to  couer  the  souldiours.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4687/1  On 
the  6th  we  advanced  two  new  Parallels.  1812  WELLINGTON 
Let.  20  Jan.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  VIII.  549  On  the  night  of  the 
iSth  we  ..  advanced  from  the  left  of  the  first  parallel  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  convent.  1862  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  9)  263  Parallels,  or  Places  of 
arrns,  thrown  up  at  sieges,  are  trenches  formed  to  connect 
together  the  several  approaches  to  a  besieged  place. 
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fig,  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jiid,  Gwynne  I.  viii.  250  She  had 
already  undermined  the  parallel  which  she  felt  convinced 
Judith  had  opened  against  the  freedom  of  Cousin  Norman. 

4.  Printing.  A  reference-mark  consisting  of  two 
parallel  vertical  lines  (||). 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  260  The  Parallel  is  another 
Sign  which  serves  for  a  Reference.  1861  ANGUS  Handbk. 
Eng.  Tongue  xi.  342,  (||)  the  parallels,  .are  used  as  marks  of 
reference. 

5.  fig*  A  thing  or  person  agreeing  with  another  in 
essential   particulars   (see  A.  2);   something  pre- 
cisely analogous,  comparable,  or  of  equal  worth  or 
force ;  a  counterpart,  equal,  match. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  in.  i,  Why,  this  is 
without  parallel,  this.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly 
31  Cicero.. was  no  less  fatal  to  Rome,  than  his  Parallel 
Demosthenes  was-to  Athens.  1718 THEOBALD  Double  Falseh. 
in.  i,  None  but  Itself  can  be  its  Parallel.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm,  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  107  Then  followed  a  scene  to  which 
we  find  several  parallels  in  Northumbrian  history. 
II.  6.  Parallel  position ;  parallelism. 

In  parallel  (Electr,}:  said  of  two  or  more  circuit-wires 
connecting  the  same  points  (cf.  parallel  circuit  in  A.  i  b). 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  *2  a,  Had  thy  full  lines  run  out 
their  Paralell,  And  not  been  charm'd  in  by  a  wane  Spell. 
1699  GARTH  Disfens.  in.  33  Lines  that  from  their  Parallel 
decline.  1892  Gloss.  Electr.  Terms  in  Lightning  7  Jan., 
Abreast^  when  a  current  is  divided  between  two  or  more 
paths,  these  paths  are  said  to  be  abreast  or  in  parallel. 

7.  fig.  Agreement  in  all  essential  particulars ; 
close  correspondence ;  analogy,  parallelism. 


a  1617  DANIEL  To  Sir  T.  Egerton  xvii,  Maintaining 
still  an  equall  paralell,  lust  with  th'  occasions  of  humanity. 
1628  PRVNNE  Cens.  Cozens  61  Thus  farre  you  haue  an  exact, 
and  perfect  Paralell  of  our  authors  writings  with  the 
Papists.  1718  Entertainer  No.  15.  105  Our  Case  is  much 

I    upon  the  Parallel.     1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  Hi.  n. 

1    444  The  two  republics  stand  in  continual  parallel.      1878 

'  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  57  It  is  the  Battle  of  Megiddo  and 
the  brook  Kishon  that  we  fancy  we  see.  ..The  parallel  is 

1    close  indeed  throughout. 

b.  Contemporary  continuance ;  in  parallel 'with , 
contemporaneously,  during  the  same  time  with. 

1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  124  Negotiations  for 
a  peace.. going  slowly  on  in  parallel  with  the  slow  and 
languishing  war. 

8.  The  placing  of  things  mentally  or  descriptively 
side  by  side  so  as  to  show  their  correspondence ; 
comparison,  or  a  comparison;  esp*  a  comparison 

,    of  things  as  being  alike,  a  statement  of  parallelism 

1    or  analogy,  a  simile. 

1599  Broughton's  Let.  vii.  22,  I  craue  pardon  of  his  Grace 
for  abasing  him  in  paralell  with  such  an  one  as  thou  art. 
11639  WOTTON  in  Relig.  (heading)  Of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham :  Some 
Observations  by  way  of  Paralell.  1646  CRASH  AW  Delights 
Muses  107  How  even  thou  'st  drawn  this  faithful  parallel, 

i    And  match'd  thy  master-piece.     1710  STEELE  Tatler  No. 

j     188  F  10  You  are  drawing  Parallels  between  the  greatest 

Actors  of  the  Age.     1869  F.  W.  NEWMAN  Misc.  173  The 

difficulty.,  may  be   relieved.,  by   putting   in   parallel   the 

Roman  armies  during  two  full  centuries  of  the  republic. 

Fa'rallel,  ^.    Forms  :  see  prec.    [f.  prec.  adj.] 

1.  trans.   To   place   (one  thing)   beside  another 

i  (const,  with  td)>  or  (two  or  more  things)  side  by 
side  mentally,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  likeness  between 
them;  to  bring  into  comparison,  compare;  esp. 
to  state  or  exhibit  the  likeness  or  analogy  of;  to 
represent  as  similar,  corresponding,  or  of  equal 
worth  ;  to  liken,  compare  as  being  like. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  ii.  172  To  consider  and 
paralleill  his  owne  forces  with  the.  .powers  of  the  aduersary. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  (1623)  1236  Well  may 
shee  be  paralelled  with  the  euer-renowned  Zenobia.  1693 
Humours  Town  31,  I  desire  you  to  parallel  the  Follies  and 
Vices  of  the  Town  with  the  shadows  of  such  in  the  Country. 
1756  BURKE  Subl.  $  B.  in.  xxv,  Let  us  parallel  this  with  the 
softness  ..  of  the  beautiful  in  other  things.  1881  Guardian 
9  Feb.  215  [He]  parallels  to-day's  outcry  against  Ritualism 
with  yesterday's  against  Methodism. 

f2.  To  make  parallel,  bring  into  conformity, 
equalize.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas,  for  M.  iv.  ii.  82  His  life  is  paralel'd 
Euen  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  lustice.  1669 
STURMY  Mar.  Mag.  i.  ii.  16  [He]  will  make. .use  of  swift- 
stealing  Time, . .  that  he  may  parallel  his  Art  with  his  Valour. 

3.  To  show,  present,  or  bring  forward  something 
parallel,  equal,   or  corresponding  to ;   to  find  or 
furnish  a  match  for;  to  match. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  ii.  ii,  162  Well  may  we  fight  for 
her,  whom,  we  know  well,  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot 
paralell.  1693  RAY  Disc.  \\.  iv.  (1732)  187  Such  unknown 
Plants  as  we  cannot  parallel.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  fy 
It.  Isl.  I.  187  For  the  Italians,  the  Middle  Ages  were  an 
era  of  such  grandeur  as  even  their  ancient  history  had  not 
paralleled.  1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  ii.  25,  I  cannot 
parallel  these  facts  in  Homer. 

t  b.  To  bring  or  present  as  a  parallel.  Obs.  rare. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  67  My  young  remembrance  can- 
not paralell  A  fellow  to  it. 

4.  To  be  parallel  or  equal  to  ;   to  correspond  or 
be  equivalent  to ;  to  come  up  to,  equal,  match. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\\.  iii.  281  For  rapes  and  rauish- 
ments  he  paralels  Nessus.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  17  Oct., 
Of  all  the  wonders  of  Italy., nothing  parallels  this.  #1718 
PENN  Sandy  Found.  Shaken  Wks.  1726  I.  249  Whose  Fac- 
tion, Prejudice,  and  Cruelty  soon  parallel'd  the  foregoing 
Heathenish  Persecutions.  1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  ix.  (1870) 
306  Reluctance  to  admitting  that.,  there  is  anything  in 
contemporary  manners  which  parallels  the  loyalty  of  the 
antique  world. 


PABALLELINERVOUS. 

5.  Often  in  passive,  in  which  case  the  distinction 
between  senses  3  and  4  usually  disappears,   the 
subject  becoming  indeterminate  :  e.  g.  it  cannot  be 
paralleled  —  '  no  one  can  parallel  it '  (sense  3),  or 
'  nothing  can  parallel  it '  (sense  4). 

1625  J.  WILLIAMS  Gt.  Brit.  Salomon  37  You  neuer  read  in 
your  Hues  of  two  Kings  more  fully  parallel'd  amongst  them- 
selues.     1697  POTTER  Antiy.   Greece  i.  viii.  (1715)  35  A 
Master-piece   of  Architecture,  not   easie   to  be  parallel'd. 
1705  BOS.MAN  Guinea  265  This  Bird  is  not  to  be  parallelled 
for   Beauty.     1853  BRIGHT  Sp.,  India  3  June  (1876)  14  A 
state  of  things,  .which  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
country.     1863  TYNDALL  Heat  viii.  §  318  (1870)  243  The 
Phenomena  of  light  are.. also  paralleled  by  those  of  sound. 

6.  intr.  To  be  parallel ;  to  correspond  or  match  ; 
to  be  comparable,  'compare'  (with'}.  tObs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  125  It  [sound]  parallelled  in  so  many 
other  things  with  the  sight  and  radiation  of  things  invisible. 
1637  HEYWOOD  Dialogues  Wks.  1874  VI. 307  Will  you  then, 
Since  that  we  parallel!  in  number  thus,  Helpe  us  to  fill  a 
measure?    1657  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  100  The  case 
yesterday,  as  I  apprehend,  may  directly  parallel  with  this. 

7.  trans.  To  make  parallel  (in  space),  rare, 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  it.  63  [At  the  Azores] 

it  [the  needle]  seemeth  equally  distracted  by  both  [con- 
tinents], and  diverting  unto  neither,  doth  parallell  and  place 
it  self  upon  the  true  Meridian. 

8.  To  run  parallel  with,  run  alongside  of,  go  or 
tend  in  the  same  direction  as.     (Chiefly  U.  S.) 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  695/1  Railroad  Avenue  has  been 
paralleled  by  another,  .business  street  named  Gold  Avenue. 
1891  Cosmopolitan  XII.  52/2  Ribbons  of  greenest  turf,., 
paralleled  on  both  sides  by  shaded  promenades.  2899  R. 
KIPLING  Stalky  257  He  had  then .  .crossed  over  a  ridge  that 
paralleled  their  rear. 

Hence  Paralleled  ///.  a. ;   Pa-ralleliug  vol.  ib. 

1606  WARNER  Alb,  Eng,  xiv.  Ixxxii.  (1612)  344  Knowe  our 
Weale-publiques  blisse  is  now  a  paralelled  Creation,  Wherein 
Religion  and  our  Lawes  persever  in  their  Station.  1634 
JACKSON  Serm.  Matt,  ii.  17-18  §4  The  exact  paralleling  of 
the  type  and  antitype  ..  they  purposely  leave  to  the  in- 
dustrious search  of  posterity. 

Farallelable  (pse-ralelab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  paralleled. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  277  Such  an  advantage, 
\  as  is  not  parallelable  in  all  the  World  beside. 

Parailela-rity.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  PARALLEL  a., 
after  such  words  as  circularity,  similarity,  etc.] 
i    State  of  being  parallel,  parallelism. 

1804  M  ITFORD  Inquiry  85  The  exactness  of  the  parallelarity 
of  its  lines. 

Parallelepiped  (pse:ralel,e-piped) ;  earlier  in 

'•   Gr.  form  parallelepipedon  (pse'ralelfpi-pedpn), 

1   pi.  -a.   Often  incorrectly  6-9  parallel!-,  7-9  par- 

!    allelo-  (whence  pse'ralelopi'ped).   Geom,     [ad.  Gr. 

Trapa\Xr]\(iriirtSov,  f.  irapa\\ij\-os  PARALLEL  +  firi- 

irfSov  plane  surface,  sb.   use  of  neut.   of  liri'irfSos 

|    plane,  flat  (f.  M  upon  +  irtSov  ground).     In  late  L. 

(Boel\a\is)parallelepipedus,  F.  paralltttpipede  (1570 

in  Hatz.-Darm.),  often  parallilipipede.] 

A  solid  figure  contained  by  six  parallelograms, 
|    of  which  every  two  opposite  ones  are  parallel; 
a  prism  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram. 

a.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  xi.  xxxi.  342  Parallelipipedons 
consisting  vpon  equall  bases,  and  being  vnder  one  and  the 
selfe  same  altitude,  are  equall  the  one  to  the  other.  1666 
BOYLE  Orig,  Formes  <$•  Qnal.  (1667)  42  Though  Spheres  and 
Parallelopipedons  differ  but  in  shape.  1667  COLLINS  in 
Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  479  By  producing  the 
'planes  of  the  parallelepipedons,  so  that  their  sides  shall  cut 
off  (viz.  each  parallelepiped  twelve)  second  segments  in  the 
w_hole  equal.  1791  HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  I.  i.  in. 
vii.  275  White  crystals  in  flat  parallelipipedons.  1857  BIRCH 
Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  12  These  bricks  are  all  parallelo- 
pipeda,  of  Nile-mud  or  clay  of  a  dark  loamy  colour,  held 
together  by  chopped  straw. 

^.  1663  CHARLETON  Chor.  Gigant.  21  Resembling  Paral- 
lelipipeds,  rather  than  Cylinders.  1667  Parallelepiped  [see 


.].  1744  Phil.  Trans.  XL1II.  29  This  Parallelopipede  Figure 

/ith  oblique  Angles  is  common  to  many  Stones.  1812-16 
PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  183  If  a  rectangular  parallel- 
epiped float  in  a  fluid.  1868  GROVE  Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corf. 
Phys.  Forces  (1874)  449  A  slab  of  stone  of  a  parallelepiped 
form.  1875  Wonders  Phys,  World  I.  i.  31  These  most  fre- 
quently are  cubes  or  rectangular  parallelepipeds. 

Hence  Farallelepipedal  (-/pi'pedal),  Paral- 
,  lelepi'pedonal(z>yrif.),Parallelepi'ped<ras  adjs., 
having  the  form  of  a  parallelepiped. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  1.438  Cubic.,  or  parallelepipedal 
forms.  1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  I.  xi.  368  Breaking 
into  fragments  of  a  parallelopipedal  figure.  1890  Century 
Diet.,  Parallelepipeaonal.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV. 
267  Parallelopipedous,  six-sided,  with  four  parallelogramical 
and  two  quadrate  sides. 

Paralleler  (pse'ralebj).  rare.  [f.  PARALLEL  v. 
+  -ER1.]  One  who  parallels;  one  who  draws 
a  parallel  or  comparison. 

1641  R.  B[AII.LIE]  Parallel  Liturg,  w.  Mass-ik.  57  Many 
other  poynts  of  agreement  might  an  accurate  paralleler  find. 

Pa^ralleline-rvate,  a.  Bot.  [f.  after  mod.L. 
parallelinerv-is  and  F.  paralUlinervi  \  see  PARAL- 
LEL, NERVE,  and  -ATE.]  Of  a  leaf:  Having 
parallel  nerves  or  veins.  Also  PaTalleline^rved, 
Pa:ralleHne  TVOUS. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Parallelinervate :  parallel!- 
nervious.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Parallelinervcd,  1893  !>}">. 
Soc.  Lex,,  Parallelinctvate . .  Parallelinervous. 


PARALLELISM. 

Parallelism  (parraleliz'ra).  [ad.  Gr.  rrapaX- 
AnAiff^-iis  comparison  of  parallels,  i7jrapaAAT)Ai£-fi»' 
to  place  side  by  side,  to  parallel.  Cf.  F.  faral- 
lilismc  (1667  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  state  or  position  of  being  parallel ;  direc- 
tion parallel  la  or  ivilh  something.     Rarely  with 
//.,  a  particular  instance  of  this  (quot.  17.13). 

1610  \V.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  v.  55  Proiect  all  j 
riumbe-lines  in  Parallelisme  perpendicular  to  a  Parallel  or  i 
supposed  Common  Base.  1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks, 
1845  VII.  263  An  objection  . .  taken  from  the  parallelism  of 
two  concentric  circles.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beaut];  iii.  19 
To  give  the  front  of  a  building,  with  all  its  equalities  and 
par.ilMi-.ms.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <$•  Ext.  Phtlos.  I.  x.  408 
So  long  as  the  rays  preserve  their  parallelism.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  247  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  of  grasses  is  par- 
ticularly pointed  out.  1880  W.  li.  CARPENTER  in  \gth  Cent. 
No.  38.  613  Irregularities  in  the  general  parallelism  of  the 
stratification. 

b.  The  state  or  fact  of  remaining  parallel  to 
itself,  i.  e.  of  maintaining  the  same  direction  ;  con- 
stancy of  direction,  as  of  a  moving  line. 

1656  tr.  llotbcs's  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  430.  1660  INGELO 
Btntiv.  /r  Ur.  n.  (1682)  116  The  Axis  of  the  Earth  being 
directed  to  keep  a  perpetual  Parallelism.  1794  G.  ADAMS 
Nat.  *  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xliii.  App.  173  The  axis  of  the 
earth  keeps  a  perfect  parallelism  and  constant  inclination 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemins 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  117  It  is  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  which 
accounts  for  the  nearly  invariable  position  of  the  celestial 
pole  above  the  horizon  in  each  locality. 

fc.  loosely.  The  position  of  being  in  the  same 
parallel  (of  latitude)  with.  06s. 

1730  Descr.  of  Windward  Passage  (ed.  2)  8  They  fall  into 
the  Trade-Winds  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  that  Parallelism 
of  Latitude  with  Jamaica,  which  carries  them  right  before 
it  all  the  Way. 

2.  fig.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  parallel 
(see  PARALLEL  A.  a) ;  close  agreement  of  course 
or  tendency;  similarity  in  details;  precise  corre- 
spondence or  analogy. 

1638  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  vii.  (1702)  99  In  this  parallelism, 
the  True  Internal  and  Mystical  sense  of  the  Mosaical 
Genesis  doth  consist.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intcll.  Syst.  Pref. 
12  This  parallelism  between  the  ancient  or  genuine  Plato- 
nick  and  the  Christian  Trinity  might  be  of  some  use.  1790 
PALEY  Horx  Paul.  i.  5  The  connexion  and  parallelism  of 
these  with  the  same  circumstances  in  the  Acts.  1817 
WHATEI.Y  Logic  (1837)  235  The  argument  rests  on  the 
assumption  of  parallelism  in  the  two  cases.  1891  DRIVER 
Introd.  Lit.  0.  T.  (1892)  22  The  parallelism  of  details  which 
prevails  between  the  two  narratives  is  remarkable. 

b.  An  instance  of  correspondence  or  analogy; 
a  parallel  case,  passage,  etc,  (Usually  in  //.) 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  fnif.  261  Proved  by  Two  Parallelisms 
of  Agreements.  1794  PALEY  Evid.  l.viii.(i8oo)  1. 153  Paral. 
lelisms  in  sentences,  in  words,  and  in  the  order  of  words, 
have  been  traced  out  between  the  gospel  of  Matthew  and  that 
of  Luke.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  312  Their  passages  of 
apparent  analogy  are  but  false  parallelisms. 
8.  spec.  Correspondence,  in  sense  or  construction, 
of  successive  clauses  or  passages,  esp.  in  Hebrew 
poetry ;  a  sentence  or  passage  exemplifying  this. 

1778  Bp.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaialt  Prelim.  Diss.  ro  The  cor- 
respondence of  one  Verse,  or  Line,  with  another,  I  call 
Parallelism.  When  a  Proposition  b  delivered,  and  a  second 
is  subjoined  to  it,  or  drawn  under  it,  equivalent,  or  con- 
trasted with  it,  in  Sense ;  or  similar  to  it  in  the  form  of 
Grammatical  Construction.  1816  G.  GREGORY  tr.  Low/It's 
Lect.  Sacr.  Poetry  Hebrews  II.  39  The  parallelism  is  some- 
times formed  by  the  iteration  of  the  former  member,  either 
in  the  whole  or  in  part.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  ft  Dogma  40 
The  very  laws  of  Hebrewcomposition  which  make  the  second 
phrase  in  a  parallelism  repeat  the  first  in  other  words. 
4.  A  statement  of  correspondence  or  analogy ; 
a  comparison,  simile  :  =  PARALLEL  B.  8.  ?  Obs. 

1656  H.  MORE  Entluis.  Tri.  (1712)  12  Aristotle  makes  a 
long  Parallelism  betwixt  the  nature  and  effects  of  Wine  and 
Melancholy.     1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  149,  I  shall  beg 
leave  by  a  parallelism  to  apply  it  to  the  present  matter. 
6.  ?  Levelling,  or  condition  of  being  levelled. 
1794  MATIIIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  6  France  had  been  long 
looking  for  that,  which  her  philosophers  had  taught  her  to 
term,  the  parallelism  of  the  sword. 

Parallelist  (pae-ralelist).  [f.  PARALLEL  +  -IST.] 

L  One  who  draws  a  parallel  or  comparison. 

1791-1813  DTsRAELl  Cur.  Lit.,  Literary  Parallels,  The 
parallelist  compares  Erasmus  to  '  a  river  swelling  its  waters '. 
1810  BxitttFOfcD  Ribliosophia,&c.  124  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  my  business  of  a  Parallelist  to  the  last. 

2.  nonce-use.  An  advocate  of  parallelism. 

1883  Haily  News  17  Apr.  5/1  Mr.  L —  is  a  strong  parallelist. 
He  insists  on  the  hair  being  dressed,  and  whatever  covering 
may  be  put  upon  the  head  being  made  to  accord  with  the 
parallel  lines  of  the  face,  and  with  the  line  of  the  eyebrows. 

.So  Parallel!  stic  a.  [see  -iSTic],  relating  to  or 
characterized  by  parallelism. 

.  1868  Contemf.  Rtv.  VIII.  441  The  parallelistic  elucidation 
is  nowhere  applied  with  greater  force.  1881  CHEYNE  Prcph. 
Isn.  (1884)  I.  8_8  A  parallelistic  poem. 

Pa  rallelive-nous,  a.  Bot.  and  Entom.  [f.  L. 
parallel-us  PARALLEL  +  vciifs-us,  f.  vena  VEIN.] 
Of  a  leaf,  or  an  insect's  wing  :  Parallel-veined  : 

=  PARALLEL]  NERVATE.     Also  PaTalleliveno'se. 

"857  MAVN-I    E.\fas.  /.<-.r.,  Parallelivenous.     1866  Treas. 

/>'.'<.,  Paralkli-.-cnase. 

Parallelize  (px •ralebrz),  v.  [ad.Gr.  irapaA- 
ta&ft-ar,  f.  vapd\\rj\os  PARALLEL  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  parallel,  fa.  To  cause  to 
correspond ;  to  equalize  :  =  PARALLEL  v.  1.  Obs. 
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1690  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  Aij,  To  parallelize  and  men 
it  with  its  obiect, 

b.  To  place  so  as  to  be  parallel ;  in  quot.,  to 
dispose  in  parallel  columns. 

1900  FURNIVALL  E.  E.  T.  S.  Stattm.  Dec.  5  If  the  Paris 
text  cannot  be  parallelised,  it  will  form  a  separate  volume. 

2.  To  place  side  by  side,  or  beside  something  else, 
in  contemplation ;  to  trace  a  parallelism  or  analogy 
in  or  between  ;  to  compare :  —  PARALLEL  v.  I. 

1610  E.  BOLTON  Elem.  Armor  its  59  That  we  should  paral- 
lelize our  Armes  with  those  of  the  Hebrewcs,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  l.  n.  iv.  42  As  Apollo 
may  be  very  far  parallelised  with  Joshua  in  Names,  so  also 
in  Things,  or  Exploits  done.  1701  BEVERLEY  Apoc.  Quest. 
28  Its  Seven  Mountains  of  Scituation  are  Paralelliz'd  with 
Seven  Heads,  Kings.  1887  E.  D.  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  i.  ii.  95 
The  scries  among  Lacertilia  of  Acrodonta  and  Iguania, 
parallelized  by  Dumeril  and  Bibron. 

f  3.  To  furnish  with  a  parallel  or  counterpart. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  n.  iv.  40  We  see  how  accurate 
Satan  was  in  parallelising  the  Names,  Attributes,  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  true  God. 

4.  To  be  a  match  for,  to  match  (usually  iafass.) : 
—  PARALLEL  v.  3-5.  rare. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  208  For  varietie  of  Gods  tem- 
poral! blessings.,  scarce  to  be  paralellized.  1893  F.  ADAMS 
New  Egypt  54  The  astonishing  fertility  of  the  average  ox- 
eyed  fellah  woman  . .  is  parallelised  by  an  infertility  of  all 
Europeans  and  their  descendants. 

Hence  Pa  ralleliza-tion,  the  action  of  paral- 
lelizing ;  Fa  ralleli'zer,  one  who  parallelizes. 

1610  E.  BOLTON  Elem.  Armories  59  Comparisons,  or  paral- 
lelisations  of  ancient  scales.  1881-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relif. 
Knowl.  III.  1815  The  attempted  parallclization  between 
Peter  and  Paul.  1891  E.  A.  ABBOTT  Philomythus  ix.  213  The 
Ecclesiastical  Assimilator  or  Parallelizer  nascitur,  nonjit. 

Parallelless  (poe-ralel,les),a.  rare.  [f.  PARALLEL 
si.  +  -LESS.]  Without  a  parallel,  unparalleled. 

«6n  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Pkilaster  in.  i,  Tell  me  gentle  boy,  Is 
she  not  paralleless  ? 

Farallelly  (parralelili),  adv.  [f.  PARALLEL  a. 
+  -LY  a.]  In  a  parallel  manner  or  direction  ;  so 
as  to  be  parallel.  (///.  or  fig.') 

1607  J.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.\v.  188  Cutting  them  streight, 
from  the  most  boggie  places,  to  the  maine  brooke,  euery_of 
them  as  it  were  paralelly.  1676  GREW  Anat.  Leaves  I.  iv. 
§  21  Betwixt  these  Ribs  . .  there  are  others  much  less, . .  be- 
twixt Rib  and  Rib,  Pa'rallelly  interjected.  1804  R.  JAMESON 
-  '-•-•  Quartz]  shew 


pressed,  pollen-masses. 

Parallelogram  (pairale'liCgrrem).  [a.  F. 
parallelogramme  (1552  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
parallelogrammum,  a.  Gr.  mpa\\ii\6ypar<nov  sb., 
neut.  of  irapaAAijA.o-Ypa/1/ios  bounded  by  parallel 
lines,  f.  wapoAAijAos  PARALLEL  +  ypautf  line.] 

1.  Geom.   A  four-sided  rectilineal  figure  whose 
opposite  sides  are  parallel ;  sometimes  spec,  applied 
to  a  rectangle. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  l.  xxxiv.  44  There  are  fewer 
kindes  of  parallelograrmnes,  a  square,  a  figure  of  one  side 
longer  then  the  other,  a  Rhombus,  or  diamond  figure,  and 
a  Rhomboides  or  diamondlike  figure.  1611  COTGR.,  Para, 
lelogramme,  a  Paralelogramme,  or  long  Square.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  60  A  parallelogram  or  long  square 
figure.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  m.  ii,  Cones,  cylinders,  parallelo- 
grams, and  several  other  mathematical  figures.  1806  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  I.  288  Parallelograms . .  on  the  Same  Base,  and 
between  the  Same  Parallels,  are  equal  to  each  other.  1846 
ELLIS  Elgin  Mart.  I.  71  The  plan  of  the  generality  of  the 
temples  of  Greece,  was  that  of  a  simple  parallelogram. 

b.  Parallelogram  of  forces  (Dynamics'):  a  figure 
illustrating  the  theorem  that  if  two  forces  acting  at 
one  point  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant 
will  be  similarly  represented  by  the  diagonal 
drawn  from  that  point ;  hence,  a  name  for  the 
theorem  itself.  So  parallelogram  of  velocities,  etc. 
[F.  paralltlogramme  des  forces,  Lagrange  Mic. 
Anal.  (ed.  a,  1811).] 

1830  KATER  &  LARDNER  Mech.  v.  50  To  verify  experiment- 
ally the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  offerees  is  not  difficult. 

2.  A  thing  shaped  like  the  figure  described  in  I. 
t  a.  An  old  name  for  the  PAKTOGRAPH.  Obs. 

£1656  in  Sir  W.  Petty  Down  Survey  (1851)  Pref.  16  These 
reducements  were  made  by  paralelagrames.  1668  PEPYS 
Diary  27  Oct.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Parallelo- 
gram, . .  an  Instrument  made  of  five  Rulers  of  Brass  or 
Wood,  with  Sockets  to  slide  or  set  to  any  Proportion,  used 
to  enlarge  or  diminish  any  Map  or  Draught.  1713,  i?»7~4I 
[see  PANTOGRAPH]. 

b.  Anything  of  this  form,  or  whose  section  is 
of  this  form,  as  a  block  of  buildings,  a  space  of 
ground  (cf.  square"),  a  brick,  card,  domino,  etc. 

i8»o  SYD.  SMITH  Wkt.  (1859)  I.  303/1  Mr.  Owen  may  give 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  improvement  of  one  of  his 
parochial  parallelograms:  but  who  is  to  succeed  to  Mr. 
Owen's  enthusiasm?  186*  WILSON  Preh.  Man  ii.  (1865)  14 
This  [site]  the  original  projectors  of  the  city  mapped  off 
into  parallelograms.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  ii.  21  Picture 
a  parallelogram  of  canvas  quite  black,  and  with  a  roof  only 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  Parallelogram  Protractor, 
is   a  Semicircle  of  Brass,  with  four  Rulers,  in  form  of  a 
Parallelogram,  made  to  move  to  any  Angle:  one  of  which 
Rulers  is  an  Index,  which  shews  on  the  Sami-orcM  tl 
Quantity  of  any  inward  or  outward  Angle.    17*7  MOM*  >" 
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Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  497  Parallclognun-fhjiped  crystal*. 
1841  E.  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  809  Communities.. shaped 
parallelogram-wise. 

Paralle-logramish,  a.  nonce-vid.  [f.  prec. 
+  -I8H 1.]  Somewhat  like  a  parallelogram. 

1839  LADY  LYTTON  Ckeveley  (ed.  2)  I .  xt  353  Handing  over 
Monsieur  de  Rivoli's  parallelogrami&h  eputfe. 

Parallelogrammatic  (paerileilogiimse-tik), 
a.  [f.  late  L.  parallllogramma,  -mat-  (Boethius 
515,  for  parallflogrammum,  after  Gr.  words  in 
-Ypa/i/ta)  +  -ic:  so  mod.  'F.parallflogrammatii/ue,] 
---  PARALLELOGRAMMIC. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Beam,  Nol  only  in  cue  of 
parallelogramatic,  but  also  of  elliptic  bases.  1869  TMOLLOPE 
lie  Knew,  etc.  xxxviii.  I.  299  Turin.,  is  new  and  paral- 
lelogrammatic  as  an  American  town. 

Also  Paralle  log-ramma  tical  a. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Parallelogrammic  (p^raleVgra-mik),  a. 
Also  -graniic.  [f.  Gr.  mpaM.T)\o-jpar\r\-ov  PARAL- 
LELOGRAM +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  form 
of,  a  parallelogram ;  parallelogram-shaped. 

1730  GREENWOOD  in  PhtL  Trans.  XXXVII.  59  There  are 
two  distinguished  Parallellogramic  Area:  of  an  intense  Red. 
1800  HERSCHEL  ibid.  XC.  529  Tile  lantern  has  a  sliding  door 


ing  surrounded  by  gardens. 

Pa:rallelogra'mmical,  a.  lObs.  Also 
-gramical.  [f  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  Soul  Notes  164/2  Khomtoides,K  a 
parallelogrammicall  figure  with  unequall  sides  and  oblique 
angles.  1761  STERNE  fr.  Shandy  IV.  xxvii,  The  table  being 
parallelogrammical,  and  very  narrow,  it  afforded  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  Yorick  .  .  of  slipping  the  chestnut  in.  1859  W.  H. 
GREGORY  Egypt  1.  59  The  mosque,  .is  in  the  shape  of  a  Urge 
parallelogramical  hall,  twice  too  long  for  its  height. 

Pa-.rallelo'meter.  [f.  as  PARALLEL  +  -OME- 
TER.]  (See  quot.) 

1886  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sc.,  y,th  Meeting  121  A  gravity 
parallelometer  ;  by  J.  A.  Brashear,  ..devised  to  expedite 
measurements  of  deviation  from  parallelism  in  glass  plates 
for  optical  purposes. 

Parallelepiped,  etc.,  erroneous  spelling  of 
PARALLELEPIPED,  etc. 

Parallelosteric  (pae  ralel/jste'rik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
irapaAAijXo-s  PARALLEL  +  ortptos  solid.]  (See  quot.) 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  432  If  bodies  of  equal 
atomic  volume  be  denominated  isosteric,  and  analogous  pairs 
of  compounds  exhibiting  equal  differences  of  atomic  volume, 
parallflosteric,  the  preceding  law  may  be  more  shortly 
stated  as  follows  :  —  Pairs  of  compounds  which  are  isomor- 
phous  and  analogous  are  likewise  parallclostcric. 

Pa  rallelwvse,  adv.  1  0bs.  [f.  PARALLEL  a. 
+  -WISE.]  In  a  parallel  manner;  parallelly. 

1606  W.  CRASHAW  Kotn.  Forgeries  I  iij,  Standing  so  to- 
gether paralel-wise,  that  a  man  may  see  them  both  at  one 
sight.  «7«3  MURDOCH  in  /'*//.  Trans.  LIII.  188  All  the  sorts 
of  rays,  whether  united  in  a  pencil  of  light,  or  separated 
parallelwise  by  refraction. 

Paralling,  variant  of  PARELUNO  Obs. 

Paralogic  (poeraUrdjjik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
napaA07-os  (see  PARALOGY)  +  -ic.]  —  next. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Ctntr.  A/r,  in  Jrnl.Geog.  Sx.  XXIX. 
329  He  appears,  therefore  to  the  civilized  man  a  paralogic 
being,—  a  mere  mass  of  contradictions  ;  his  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  his  reason  is  not  our  reason. 

Paralo'gical,  a.  1  0bs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.J 
Involving  or  characterized  by  paralogism  or  false 
reasoning;  illogical,  unreasonable. 

1648  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  i.  101  Whether  this  .. 
Husbandry-  -had  not  its  Originall  in  that  Patriarch,  is  no 
such  Paralogicall  doubt.  1746  JOHNSON  Introd  B.  t  Ckr. 
Mor.  54  Browne..  poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotick  words: 
many,  indeed,  useful  .  -but  many  superfluous,  as  a  paralogical 
for  an  unreasonable  doubt.  i8»6  [sec  paraphysUal  in 

PARA-1  l]. 

fParalogioian  (pacralodji-Jan).  Obs.  [f.  PARA- 
LOGIC, after  logician]  -=  PARALOGIST. 

1739  Regul.  Freethinting  31  He  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Degree  of  Paralogicians,  which  is  the  highest  Honour  we 
can  possibly  bestow.  1754  HILDHOP  Misc.  Wks.  I.  23  He 
would  be  as  accomplished  a  Paralogician  as  any  Man  of  his 
Talents  can  be  supposed  to  be. 

Paralogism  (parae-lWjiz  m).  [a.  F.  para- 
logisme  (1556  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  para- 
bgismus  (Boethius),  a.  Gr.  wapaXoyiaitos,  f.  *apa- 
Ao-yi'f-io-Au  to  reason  falsely  :  see  PARALOGIZE  and 
-ISM.]  A  piece  of  false  or  erroneous  reasoning  ;  an 
illogical  argument  ;  a  faulty  syllogism  ;  a  fallacy, 
esp.  (as  distinct  from  sophism)  one  of  which  the 
reasoner  himself  is  unconscious. 

1565  CALFHILL  Ansvi.  Treat.  Cross  (Parker  Soc.)  4  Three 
kinds  of  paralogisms  of  false  arguments,  or  fond  cavils,  ar 
most  familiar  with  you.     1641  '  SMKrmiNyi-s  Ant 
(1653)  81  It  is  evident  that  this  argument  is  a  Paraloglsme, 
depending  upon  the  Equivocation  ofthe   name  B 
lOJVtr.  Burgersdicius  Logic  n.  viii.  33  That  the  more  easJ 
tnieSvlloglsms  may  be  Jiscern'd  from  Paralogisms,  some 
Laws  are  to  be  observ'd.     I7S«  H^mPol.D.sc.  x.  J  w  He 
is  here  guilty  of  a  gross  paralogism.     1877 
Kant  n  xv.  541  The  syllogisms  of  R»l'°"»11' 
therefore  paralogisms,  in  which  the  middle  term  is  1 
two  different  senses. 

b      Without    ..   ami  //.  :    False    or    erron 
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reasonings,  and  is  all  over  Fallacy  and  Paralogism.  1715 
CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  n.  44  We  shall  run  into  Con- 
fusion and  Paralogism.  1884  Sat.  Rev,  5  July  n/l  A 
dabbler  in  paralogism  and  fallacy. 

So  Fara-logist,  one  who  commits  a  paralogism, 
a  false  reasoner;  Paralogl'stic  a.  [see  -ISTIC],  of 
the  nature  of  a  paralogism,  fallacious. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  47  You  haue  played  the 
Paralogise  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  ill.  92  Pagan  Philo- 
sophic was  not  truely  Logistic  or  discursive,  out  rather  para- 
logistic  and  sophistic.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  f 
Frances  (1767)  IV.  38, 1  really  think  you  equal,  in  this  way, 
to  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  who  they  say  was  the  best 
Paralogist,  in  the  World.  1879  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  Philos. 
Theism  (1884)  I.  357  We  made  no  appeal  even  to  1  heism  : 
which  it  would,  .have  been  grossly  paralogistic  to  do,  since 
we  are  maintaining  Freewill  as  a  premise  towards  the 
establishment  of  Theism. 

Paralogize  (para-li.'djsiz),  v.  [Ultimately 
ad.  Gr.  Trapa\oyi£-fat>at  to  reason  falsely,  use 
fallacies,  f.  ira.ra\<ryia  PABALOGY:  see  -IZE.  Perh. 
immediately  ad.  med.L.  paralogizare  (Du  Cange) 
or  Tf.paralogiser(l$..  in  Godef.).]  intr.  To  com- 
mit a  paralogism  ;  to  reason  falsely  or  illogically. 
(In  quot.  1599  app.  misused.) 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujffe  14, 1  had  a  crotchet  in  my  head, 
here  to  haue.  .run  astray  thorowout  all  the  coast  tpwnes  of 
England  . .  &  commented  and  paralogized  on  their  condi- 
tion. 1614  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  Pref.  8  What  though  he 
paralogize  in  the  seeming  direct  proposing  of  his  argument. 
1673  J.  SMITH  C/tr.  Relig.  Appeal  n.  77  The  gentile  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  same  way  of  paralogizing,  to  the  oblation  of 
humane  blood. 

fPara'logy.  Obs.rare~l.  [ad.  Gr.  170^0X0710 
fallacy,  f.  irapa\oy-os  aside  from  or  beyond  reason, 
f.  vapa  beside,  beyond,  etc.  +  \6yos  reason.] 
Faulty  reasoning :  =  PABALOGISM  b. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  iii.  343  That  Methu- 
selah was  the  longest  liver.,  we  quietly  beleeve :  but  that 
he  must  needs  be  so,  is  perhaps  below  Paralogy  to  deny. 

Paralous,  obs.  form  of  PEBILOTTS. 

Paralysant  (pse'ralaizant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
paralysant,  pr.  pple.  and  sb.  from  paralyser  to 
PAUALYSE  :  see  -ANT  !.]  a.  adj.  Paralysing, 
producing  paralysis,  b.  sb.  A  paralysing  agent. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Thcrap.  (1879)  64  Heubach  ..  failed  to 
prove  any  paralysant  action  of  tne  drug.  Ibid.  246  Atropia 
acts  as  a  paralyzant  to  the  motor  nerve-trunks  themselves. 

Paralysation  (pseTalaiz^'Jsn).  [n.  of  action 
f.  PARALYSE  :  see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  para- 
lysing or  condition  of  being  paralysed. 

a  1846  Q.  Rev.  cited  in  WORCESTER.  1849  JAS.  GRANT 
Kirkaldy  of  Gr.  xx.  226  The  paralysation  caused  by  the 
underhand  intrigues  of  Elizabeth.  x86a  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  405 
The  paralyzation  of  the  only  legislative  organs.  1881  MRS. 
PIRKIS  Wanted  an  Heir  I.  313  Her  limbs  felt  stiff  and 
cramped  almost  to  paralysation. 

Paralyse,  -ze  (parrabiz),  v .  Also  -ize.  [app. 
a.  F.  paralyser,  found  1 6th  c.  in  pa.  pple.  paralyse! 
(Va.i6),{.paralysie:  cf.  ANALYSE.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  with  paralysis ;  to  palsy. 

1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  188  To  paralize  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.    1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  A.  Lnnel  II.  iii.  106 
Some  with  their  spine  wounded  and  their  limbs  paralysed 
in  consequence.     1862  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  v.  222  The 
depending  right-hand  antenna  is  almost  paralysed,  and  is 
apparently  functionless. 

2.  Jig.  To  deprive  of  energy  or  power  of  action  ; 
to  render  powerless,  helpless,  inactive,  or  ineffec- 
tive ;  to  deaden,  cripple. 

1805  London  Cries  30  (T.)  Or  has  taxation  chill'd  the 
aguish  land,  And  paralysed  Britannia's  bounteous  hand? 
1830  S.  WARREN  Diary  Physic,  (ed.  Tauchn.)  I.  8  My  pro- 
fessional efforts  were  paralysed.    1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann. 
Q.  Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  266  His  pride  paralysed  his  love. 

Hence  Pa'raly sed,  Fa'ralysing  ppl.  adjs. ;  also 
Fa'ralyser,  something  that  paralyses. 

1841  MANNING  Semi.  (1848)  I.  149  Under  the  dominion  of 
this  paralysing  fault.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV. 
263  To  brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralysed  body.  1876 
BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  29*  Opium,  aconite,  lobelia, 
and  the  cardiac  paralyzers.  1807  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II. 
788  It  acted .  .as  a  paralyser  of  the  motor  nerve  endings. 

t  Paralysis.  Obs.  Also  4  -asie,  5  -ise,  -isy, 
-ysye,  per-,  5-7  paralisie.  [a.  F.  paralysie,  in 
I3thc.  -isie  (Hatz.-Darm.),  repr.  a  L.  type  *para- 
lysia  for  paralysis.  Hence  the  reduced  form 
PALSY.]  =  next. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  195  And  so  senewis  . . 
weren  confortid..and  paralasie  was  put  awey.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  339  Criste  did  heale  a  man  hauenge  the 
peralisy.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  428  b/i,  xiii  comrades 
or  fylled  wyth  paralysyc  were  by  the  same  restoryd  in 
good  helthe.  1581  N.  BURNE  Disput.  in  Cath.  Tractates 
165  Ane  young  man,  and  young  voman.  .had  fallin  in  ane 
paralysie  and  trimbling  of  al  tnair  metnbris.  1597  LOWE 
Chirurg.  (1634)  292  Paralisie.  .is  a  mollification,  relaxation, 
or  resolution  of  the  nerues,  with  privation  of  the  mooving. 

Paralysis  (parse-lisis).  Also  6  -lisis,  (-liees). 
[a.  L.  paralysis,  a.  Gr.  TropdAuffis,  f.  irapa\v-fiv  to 
loose  from  beside,  disable,  enfeeble,  f.  Tropo-  be- 
side +  \vav  to  loose.  The  word  occurs  already 
in  OE.  in  the  Gr.-L.  accus.  form  paralisin  (so  in 
1 2th  c.  Fr.)  ;  but  the  ME.  and  i6th  c.  form  from 
Fr.  was  PABALYSIE  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Path.  A  disease  or  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  characterized  by  impairment  or  loss  of  the 
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motor  or  sensory  function  of  the  nerves,  esp.  of 
those  belonging  to  a  particular  part  or  organ,  thus 
producing  (partial  or  total)  incapacity  of  motion, 
insensibility,  or  functional  inactivity  in  such  part. 
(The  earlier  name,  still  in  popular  use,  was  PALSY.) 

[c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  12  Laecedomas  wi|?  paralisin,  ba^t 
is  on  englisc,  lyft  adl.)  15*5  tr.  Brunswick  s  Surf.  Ixii. 
Ojb/i  Paralisis  of  the  handes.  1527  ANDREW  Brunsiuyke's 
Distyll.  Waters  C  ij,  Good  against  paralisis.  1563  T.  GALE 
Antidot.  li.  76  Thys  Oyle  is  moste  precious  in  paralices. 
1656  BLOUXT  Glossogr.,  Paralysis,  . .  the  Palsie.  1797  M. 
BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  457  A  paralysis  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  a  1876  HALLEY  Serin.  (1879)  50  Distorted  with  agony, 
or  with  convulsion  or  paralysis. 

b.  With  defining  word,  as  Bell's  paralysis, 
crossed  paralysis, crulckparalysis,diver's  paralysis, 
etc. :  see  PALSY  sb.  General  paralysis :  see  quots. 

1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  26  This  is  seen 
in  the  various  forms  of  paralysis,  especially  in  the  so-called 
'essential  paralysis'  of  children.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex., 
Paralysis,  general,  of  insane.. a  disease  usually  affecting 
persons  near  the  prime  of  life,  and  characterised  by  a  stage 
of  mental  excitement  with  exalted  delusions,  followed  by 
dementia ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  varying  amount  of  loss  of 
muscular  power.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  857  There 
are  cases  of  general  paralysis  in  which  the  bodily  symptoms 
are  present  without  any  mental  alteration. 

2.  fig.  A  condition  of  utter  powerlessness,  in- 
capacity of  action,  or  suspension  of  activity ;  the 
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figure  shook  its  head  paralytically.  1899  Alibntt's  Syst. 
Med.  VI.  832  Paralytically  disturbed  ocular  motilitv. 

Paralyze,  etc.  variant  of  PARALYSE,  etc. 

Param  (pse'rsem).  Chem.  [f.  PABA-!  2  -t- 
AMIDE.]  A  synonym  of  dicyanodiamide,  CaN, 
(NH2).,,  a  white  crystalline  compound,  a  polymer 
of  cyanamide. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  350  Cyanamide  changes 
into  param  when  left  to  itself  for  a  long  time.  1877  f'tnvnes' 
Chem.  II.  106  Dicyanodiamide,  C2NiHi  (Param). 


try    ________  M       ,  _ 

Sart.  Res.  \.  li,  Let  him  strive  to  keep  a  free,  open  sense  j 
cleared  from  the  mists  of  prejudice,  above  all  from  the 
paralysis  of  cant.  1881  Times  13  June  n  The  deeds  ..  by 
which  the  paralysis  of  law  is  accomplished. 
Paralytic  (prerali-tik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms : 
4  paralitike,  parlatyk,  5  paraletike,  -lytyk, 
peralytyk,  -latik,  6  paralitio,  (6-7  '-litiok(e, 
-litique,  7  -lytique),  7-9  -lytiok,  8-  paralytic, 
[a.  F.  paralytique  (in  I3th  c.  paralilike,  Liltre), 
ad.  L.  paralytic-us,  a.  Gr.  irapa\vTin6s,  f.  vapa\vftv  : 
see  PABALYSIS.] 

A.  adj.    1.   Affected  with,  suffering  from,  or 
subject  to  paralysis ;  palsied. 

13 ..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1095  Summe  lepre,  summe  lome,  & 
lomerande  blynde,  Poysened  &  parlatyk  &  pyned  in  fyres. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  VIL  xiv.  (1495)  pij/i  The 
Palsey  is somtyme  in  the  heed..andsomtymem  themembre 
peralytyk.  c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xx.  If.  47  (Gibbs 
MS.)  Off  t>e  paraletike  man  lette  doune  in  his  bedde.  a  1415 
Langlancts  P.  PI.  A.  v.  61  (MS.  U)  He  was  as  pale  as  a 
pelat  &  peralatik  he  seemed.  1549  Compl.  Scat.  vi.  67 
Morpheus,  .gart  al  my  spreitis  vital  ande  animal  be  cum 
impotent  &  paralitic.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  n;  Ivi.  340 
If  the  Parahtick  member  do  grow  less  and  less  . .  it  is  hard 
to  cure,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  221  He  fell 
into  a  paralytick  state.  1773  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
17  Aug.,  An  old  lady  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a 
paralytick  voice.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxxi,  He 
glanced,  .at  his  shabby  clothes  and  paralytic  limb. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  paralysis. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India.  II.  v.  v.  529  The  General,  who 

had  sustained  a  second  paralytic  attack.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  i.  (1868)  ii  The  unevenness  of  gait  and  feebleness  of 
gesture  which  tell  of  a  past  paralytic  seizure.  1878  KINGZETT 
Anim.  Chem.  53  Paralytic  saliva  is  very  thin. 

3.  Jig.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  energy  or  power 
of  action ;  powerless,  ineffective;  characterized  by 
impotency  or  powerlessness. 

164*  NETHERSOLE  Consid.  upon  Affairs  5  Without  the 
strength  of  that  sinew  of  Wa^Tiis  Cavaliers,  .can  have  but 
parahtique  Arms.  1791  BENTHAM  Draught  of  Code  Wks. 
1843  IV.  403  Out  of  extortion  and  peculation  grow  inac- 
cessible justice  and  paralytic  laws.  1844  Lp.  BROUGHAM 
A.  Luttel  I.  v.  112  The  feelings  of  the  soul,  like  the  nerves 
of  the  body,  are  liable  to  a  paralytic  numbness. 
b.  humorously.  Shaky,  rickety. 

1824(1  ALT  Rothelan  \\\.  Physiognomist  \-yzk.m&).n  abode, 
. .  furnished  uncouthly  with  . .  curiously  carved  cabinets, 
paralytic  tables  (etc.). 

fc.  In  active  sense:  Having  the  quality  of 
paralysing  or  rendering  powerless.  Obs.  rare. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IP  ccclxxxv,  Richard, 
bound  in  Paraliticke  Chains  Vnder  a  Tirant's  Grate. 

B.  sb.     A   sufferer   from   paralysis,   a   palsied 
person.     General  paralytic ,  a  sufferer  from  general 
paralysis. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  23  Paralitikes  ben  \ia 
men  |>at  ben  siike  in  J>e  palesy.  1510  Bonavent.  Myrr. 
Lyfe  Jhesu  xx.  (ed.  Pynson)  G  j,  Oure  Lorde  fyrste  forgave 
the  pa[ra]letike  his  synnes  and  after  he  heled  him  of  the 
bodely  palsye.  1641  Bp.  HALL  Serin.  Ps.  Ix.  2  Rem.  Wks. 
(1660)  77  The  Paralytick  was.. let  down  through  the  roof. 
"757  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  359  A  number  of 
paralytics  were  brought  to  me.. to  be  electrized.  1897  All- 
InttCs  Syst.  Med.  II.  857,  25  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  female  general  paralytics  were  addicted  to  drink. 

t  Paralytical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  prec.  A. 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xxiv.  138  The  muscle  . .  receiueth 
a  kynde  of  paraliticall  disposition  for  the  time.  1606  Proc. 
agst.  Late  Traitors  392  The  state  of  this.  .Island,  .was  in 
a  manner  paraliticall.  1650  ELDERFIELD  Tythes  89  Many 
a  paralytical  or  spasmatical  fit.  1788  REID  Active  Powers 
II.  i.  532  Some  persons  have  recovered  the  power  of  speech 
after  they  had  lost  it  by  a  paralytical  stroke. 

Paralytically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  paralytic  manner ;  by  or  as  by  paralysis. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm,  Extemp.  188  The  Intestines., 
paralytically  relaxed.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxxii,  The 


Paramagnetic  (pseramzegne'tik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
rra/xi-  in  sense  '  alongside,  parallel  '  +  MAGNETIC.] 
Having  the  property  of  being  attracted  by  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  and  hence,  when  suspended  or 
placed  freely  in  a  magnetic  field,  of  taking  a 
position  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  force  ;  also 
ferro-magnetic  :  opp.  to  DIAMAGNETIC. 

Faraday  at  first  (1846)  distinguished  diamagnetic  from 
magnetic  bodies  ;  afterwards  (1850-51)  he  called  the  latter 
paramagnetic,  using  magnetic  to  include  both. 

1851  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  in  Electr.  No.  2790  in  Phil. 
Trans.  26  As  the  magnetism  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
when  in  the  magnetic  field  is  like  that  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  so  that  when  rendered  active  they  place  themselves 
parallel  to  its  axis  or  lines  of  magnetic  force,  I  have  sup- 
posed that  they  and  their  similars  (including  oxygen  now) 
might  be  called  paramagnetic  bodies,  giving  the  following 
division—  Magnetic  :  (i)  Paramagnetic,  (2)  Diamagnetic. 
Ibid.  No.  2834.  39  Masses  of  paramagnetic  matter.  1855 
MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  vi.  (1858)  S  376  Faraday  has  shown 
that,  as  the  temperature  of  oxygen  is  raised,  its  paramag- 
netic force  diminishes,  being  resumed  as  the  temperature 
falls  again.  1895  STORY-  MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  \.  §13 
Unmagnetised  bodies  if  brought  near  a  magnetic  pole  are 
either  attracted  or  repelled  by  it,  and  are  said  to  be  mag- 
netised by  induction  ;  being  described  in  the  former  case  as 
paramagnetic  and  as  diamagnetic  in  the  latter  case. 

Hence  Faramagne'tically  adv. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Paramagnetism  (pseramse'gnetiz'm).  [f. 
PABA-  l  I  +  MAGNETISM,  after  prec.]  The  quality 
of  being  paramagnetic  ;  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  paramagnetic  bodies  :  opp.  to  DIAMAGNETISM. 

1851  W.  GREGORY  Led.  Anim.  Magnet,  p.  xv,  He  does  in- 
deed propose  to  include,  under  the  general  term  Magnetism, 
two  forms  of  it  :  viz.  Para-magnetism  .  .and  Dia-magnetism. 
1877  LE  CONTE  Etem.  Geol.  (1879)  186  If  the  bar  be  slender, 
it  .  .shows  its  paramagnetism  by  assuming  the  axial  position. 

Paramaleic,  Paramalic  :  see  PABA-  1  2. 

Paramastoid  (paeramse'stoid),  a.  (s&.)  Anal. 
[f.  Gr.  napa-  PABA-  1  I  +  MASTOID.]  Situated 
near  the  mastoid  process  :  applied  to  certain  pro- 
cesses of  the  occipital  bone,  also  called  par- 
occipital.  b.  as  sb.  A  paramastoid  process- 

1847-0  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  370/2  The  paramastoid  apo- 
physis  is  dilated  into  a  prominent  plate.  1866  HUXLEY  Preh. 
Rem.  Caithn.  101  None  of  the  skulls  exhibit  paramastoid 
or  pneumatic  processes  of  the  occipital  bone.  1868  DARWIN 
Anim.  I,  PI.  I.  iv.  118  The  paramastoids  relatively  ..  are 
generally  much  thicker  than  in  the  wild  rabbit 

Paramatta(pseramse'ta).  [f.  Paramatta  (prop. 
Parramatta),  a  town  in  New  South  Wales. 

There  formerly  existed  at  Parramatta  a  convict  establish. 
ment  in  which  clothing  materials  were  produced  :  cf.  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII.  65/2  ;  perhaps  the  modern  stuff  (which 
according  to  Beck  Draper's  Diet,  was  invented  at  Brad- 
ford) was  in  imitation  of  these  ;  there  is  no  evidence  for 
the  assertion  that  the  fabric  was  orig.  made  of  wool  im- 
ported from  Parramatta.] 

A  light  dress  fabric  having  a  weft  of  combed 
merino  wool  and  a  warp  formerly  of  silk,  but  now 
generally  of  cotton. 

1834  J.  D.  LANG  State  N.  S.  Wales  in  Tail's  Mag.  I. 
410/1  Cloth,  Parramatta,  per  yard,  if.  8rf.  1844  G.  DODD 
Textile  Mansif.  iv.  137  There  are  two  kinds  of  stuff  now 
made,  called  'Orleans  '  and  '  Paramatta  '  .  .  ,  apparently  formed 
of  worsted,  the  warp  being  cotton.  1846  C.  P.  HODGSON 
Remin.  Australia  Notes  367  Paramatta,  a  peculiar  tweed, 
made  in  the  Colony,  and  chiefly  at  Paramatta,  hence  the 
name.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Paramatta,  a  kind  of 
bombazine,  the  weft  of  which  is  worsted,  the  warp  of  cotton. 
1901  Daily  News  i  Feb.  5/1  The  new  leaders  were  called, 
not  in  silk,  but  in  paramatta,  which  is  the  proper  stuff  for 
the  gown  of  a  King's  Counsel  when  mourning  is  prescribed. 

II  Faramecinm  (pseramf  si#m).  Zoel.  Also 
erron.  -meecium,  -mceeium.  [mod.  L.  f.  Gr. 
mpd^K-jji  oblong,  oval,  f.  napa  against  +  w/tos 
length:  cf.  L.  ob-Iongus.]  A  genus  of  holotrichous 
ciliate  Infusoria,  type  of  the  family  Paramedtdx, 
of  oblong  shape,  having  the  mouth  near  the  middle 
of  the  ventral  surface  ;  also  called,  from  their 
shape,  slipper-animalcules.  Hence  Pararae'cine 
a.,  belonging  to  this  family. 

i7S»  HILL  Hist.  A  nim.  4  The  Paramecium,  with  an  oblong, 
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Paramccium,  no  fewer  than  268,000,000  similar  organisms 
might  be  produced  in  one  month. 

Par  ameconic.Par  amema.etc. :  see  PAEA-  '  i ,  2. 

Paramedian(pKramf-dian),a.  Anat.  [PABA-1 
i.]  Situated  alongside  of  the  median  line,  as 
the  paramedian  sulcus  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
spinal  cord.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893.) 

t  Pa'rament.  Obs.  Also  5  parement.  [a.  OF. 
parament  (loth  c.  in  Littre),  parement  (13*0.) 
-  It.,  Sp.  paramento,  late  L.  paramcnliiin  orna- 


PARAMENTO. 

ment  (Augustine),  f.  L.  parart  to  make  ready, 
prepare,  fit  out,  deck,  adorn:  see  -MENT.]  An 
ornament,  a  decoration.  Chamber  of  parament, 
a  lichly  decorated  room,  hnng  with  tapestry,  etc.; 
a  state  room  ;  a  presence  chamber. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1  106  Dido,  To  daunsynge  chaum- 
berys  ful  of  paramentys.  .ThisEnyasis  led.  i  1386  —  Sqr.'s 
T.  261  Til  he  cam  to  his  chambre  of  parenientz.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aynton  vi.  151  The  chambre  of  pare- 
mcnle,  whiche  was  hanged  right  rychely.  1519  MOKE 
Dytikge  i.  ii.  Wks.  114  Woulde  satire  no  sui-h  sup.  illuih-  in 
the  paramentes  of  the  church.  1589  T.  L.  Advt.  Q.  Eliz. 
(1651)  49  All  the  dt-lices,  the  pompes  and  paramcnts  of  her 
oppressors,  shall  vanish  as  a  dreame.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE 
A".  Ctias.  7(1655)  112  Taking  away  tbe  Crucifixes,  Chalices, 
and  Paraments  of  the  Altar.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Parament,  an 
Ornament  for  an  Altar. 
b.  A  decorated  robe,  a  robe  of  state. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T,  1643  Lordes  in  paramentz  on  hir 
courseres.  1474  CAXTON  CAcsst  n.  ii,  One  of  the  best  pare- 
ments  and  maketh  a  womman  most  fa>T  in  her  persone  is  to 
tie  shamefast.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,Paraments,  robes  of 
state. 

||  Paratne'nto.  Obs.   [Sp.  :  see  prec.]  =  prec.  b. 

a  1615  FLETCHER  Love's  Pilgrim,  i.  i,  There  were  cloaks, 
gowns,  cassocks,  And  other  paramentos. 

Faramere  (pae'ramioj).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  itapa- 
PABA-  I  +  pipes  part] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  radiating  parts  or  organs, 
as  a  ray  of  a  star-fish  ;  an  actinomere. 

1883  P.  GEDDES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  842/2  The  former 
definition  of  the  term  antimere.  .is  corrected  by  terming  each 
ray  a  paramere,  and  its  symmetrical  halves  the  antimeres. 

2.  Each  of  the  halves  of  a  bilaterally  symmetrical 
animal,  or  of  a  segment  or  somite  of  such. 

1884  tr.  Clans'  ZooL  I.  27  These  two  halves  [of  the  body 
divided  by  the  median  plane],  as  opposed  to  antimeres,  may 
be  termed  parameres.     //•/</.,  The  antimeres  of  the  Radiata 
also  consist  of  two  parameres,  and  are  therefore  bilateral. 
1888  Nature  10  May  47/1  The  primitive  proximal  paramere 
of  the  second  visceral  arch. 

Hence  Parameric  (-inc'rik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
a  paramere;  having  parameres.  {Cent.  Diet.  1890.) 
Paramese  (parse-m/sf).  [a.  Gr.  Trapa/HOy 
the  string  next  the  middle,  f.  mpaptaos  next  the 
middle,  f.  irapa  beside  +  neaos  mid.]  In  ancient 
Greek  music,  The  tone  next  above  the  mese  ;  the 
lowest  tone  of  the  disjunct  tetrachord. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Paramese,  next 
the  meane  or  middle  string.  A  note  in  musicke.  1698  \V.\rr  is 
in  rhil.  Trans.  XX.  250  Which  was,  in  their  Musick,  that 
from  Mat  to  Paramese  ;  that  is  in  our  .Musick,  from  A 
to  B.  1760  STILES  ibid.  LI.  703  The  paramese  of  the  lyre, 
though  still  paramese  in  position,  acquired  the  power  of  the 
mese.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  T.  s.  v.  Greek 
Music,  In  the  eight  stringed  lyre  ..  Paramese  took  its  proper 
place,  next  to  Mese. 

Parameter  (parae-mftai).  Math.  [a.  mod.L. 
parameter,  -metruni,  fern.  (Mydorge  1631),  in  F. 
farametrc  ('  la  ligne  nomine'  ailleurs  coste  droit, 
parametre,  et  icy  coadjuteur'  Desargues  1639)  !  £ 
Gr.  irapa-  beside,  subsidiary  to  +  \ii-rfav  measure.] 

1.  In  conic  sections  :  The  third  proportional  to 
any  given  diameter  and  its  conjugate  (or,  in  the 
parabola,  to  any  abscissa  on  a  given  diameter  and 
the  corresponding  ordinate)  ;  this  is  the  parameter 
of  the  given  diameter,  spec.  The  parameter  of  the 
transverse  axis  {principal  parameter,  o*  parameter 
of  the  curve),  i.  e.  the  latus  rectum,  or  focal  chord 
perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

[1631  C.  MYDORGE  Prodrom.  Catopt.  $  Dioft.  siue  Coni- 
contm  3  Def.  xix,  Parametrum  coni  sectionis  dicimus,  rec- 
tam  lineam  i  cuiuslibet  coni  sectionis,  aut  portionis,  Venice 
eductam  ordinatim  ad  contiguam  diametrum  applicatis 
iequidistantem...Quae,  si  ab  axis  termino  sit  educta,  recta 
parameter.,  dicetur.) 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  259  As  much  in 
vain  .  .  as  seek  for  the  focus  or  parameter  of  the  parabola  of 


. 

1795  MUTTON  Math.  Diet.,  Parameter,  a  certain  constant 
right  line  in  each  of  the  three  Conic  Sections;  otherwise 
called  also  Latus  Rectum  .  .  :  being  .  .  a  third  proportional 

»  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes,  in  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola;  and,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  third  pro- 

omonal  to  any  absciss  and  its  ordinate  in  the  parabola. 
1798  —  Course  Math.  (1811)  II.  123  The  Parameter  of  any 
Uiameter  [of  a  parabola]  is  equal  to  four  Times  the  Line 
drawn  from  the  Focus  to  the  Vertex  of  that  Diameter.  1816 
tr.Lacrof.ts  Diff.  f,  Int.  Calculus  401  If..  the  parameter 

la  parabola  be  made  to  vary,  a  series  of  parabolas  will  be 
sbtained.  1891  C.  TAYLOR  Elem.  Geom.  Conies  (ed.  7)  iii. 
I  he  Parameter  of  any  diameter  of  a  parabola  is  the 
chord  which  it  bisects  :  thus  the  latus  rectum  is  the 
parameter  of  the  axis. 

2.  gen.  A  quantity  which  is  constant  (as  dis- 
t  from  the  ordinary  variables)  in  a  particular 
case  considered,  but  which  varies  indifferent  cases; 
esp.  a  constant  occurring  in  the  equation  of  a  curve 

r  surface,  by  the  variation  of  which  the  equation 

s  made  to  represent  a  family  of  such  curves  or 
surfaces  (cf.  quot.  1816  in 

TQc*    1>      T>  ____      r       f       ,.  —      . 
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called  a  variable  parameter.  1859  PARKINSON  O//;Vf  (1866)4 
The  refractive  index  between  the  two  media . .  is  a  parameter 
which  varies,  (i)  if  the  nature  of  the  light  be  altered,  (h) 
if  the  relation  between  the  two  media  be  altered.  1879 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  I.  §293.  1885  LEUDKSUOKK 
Cremona's^  Proj.  Geom.  63  This  anharmonic  ratio  is  called 
the  coefficient  or  parameter  of  the  homology. 
t  b.  Astron.  =  ELEMENT  7  a.  Obs. 

1819  Encycl.  Me/rot.  Div.  2  I.  Index,  Variation  of  Para- 
meters.  \Ibid.  699  Variation  of  elements  of  orbit.]  1840 
Penny  Cjrcl.  XVII.  240/1  The  parameters  of  the  orbits  are 
now  generally  called  their  elements.  1841  Prof.  Anier, 
Phit.  Sof.  11.  19  Orbits  having  small  parameters. 

O.  Cryst.  Each  of  the  intercepts  made  upon  the 
axes  in  a  crystal  by  the  plane  which  is  chosen  for 
a  face  of  the  unit  or  primary  pyramid. 

183^  W.  H.  MILLER  Crystallogr.  2  The  parameters  are  the 
portions  of  the  axes  cut  off  by  a  given  face.  1878  GURNEY 
Crystallogr.  18,  a,  b,  c  the  parameters  of  the  crystal.  189$ 
STORY-MASKELYNH  Crystallogr.  ii.  §  18  The  ratios  a:b:c 
of  the  intercepts  [on  the  axes]  of  some  one  plane  chosen  as 
a  standard  or  parametral  plane  are  termed  the  parametral 
ratios  or  parameters  of  the  system  as  referred  to  the  axes 

x,  y,  z. 

Parametral  (pane-mftral),  a.  Math.  [f.  as 
prec.  4-  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parameter. 

1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  iS,ABC  is  called  the  parametral 
plane.  1880  L.  FLETCHER  in  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  82  The  para- 
metral  ratios  are  permanent.  1895  [see  prec.  2  c]. 

Parametric  (paerame-trik),  <j.l  Math.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1C.]  =  prec.  Also  Param*  trical  a. 

1864  CAYLEY  in  Coll.  Math.  Papers  V.  553,  u.  is  the  para- 
metric order,  v  the  parametric  class,  of  the  system.  1873 
G.  SALMON  Higher  Plant  Curves  65  When  the  variable 
curve  depends  on  a  parametric  point  moving  on  a  given 
parametric  curve.  1887  R.  A.  ROBERTS  Integr.Calt:.  1.  301 
These  angles  belong  to  different  parametricaT  systems. 

Parametric  (Jpoeramftrik),  a*  Anat.  and 
Path.  [f.  Gr.  ira/>a  beside  +  /»T)T/XI  womb,  matrix 
+  -1C:  cf.  mod.L. paramelritim  the  organic  tissue 
beside  the  uterus.]  Situated  beside  or  near  the 
uterus,  or  affecting  the  parts  so  situated. 

1889  j.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Women  viii.  (ed.  4)  44 
The  parametric  cellular  tissue.  Ibid.  xiv.  101  The  inflam- 
matory disease  is  generally  parametric. 

ParametritictoParamnesia:  seePARA-i  i. 

II  Paramo  (pa-ramo).  [Sp.  f  drama;  app.  from 
a  native  lang.  of  Venezuela  or  New  Granada.] 
A  high  plateau  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  bare  of  trees,  and  exposed  to  wind  and 
thick  cold  fogs. 

1780-71  tr.  yuan  H  Ulloa's  I'cy.  (ed.  3)  I.  422  The  most 
remarkable  paramos  or  deserts  of  Quito.  1875  Encycl.  Brit. 
I.  89/2  The  Indian  of  the  Andes  ..  through  whose  rude 
straw  hut  the  piercing  wind  of  the  paramos  sweeps,  and 
chills  the  white  man  to  the  very  bone.  1901  A.  H.  KEANE 
JT.  Amer.  I.  193  The  Venezuelan  and  Columbian  Paramo — 
a  narrow  zone  of  cold  bleak  terraces. 

Paramologetic,  eiron.  f.  PAROMOLOGETIC. 

Paramorph  (pse'ram/jf).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
irapa-  by-  (see  PARA-  1  I )  +  ^opff^l  form :  lit.  by- 
form,  subsidiary  form.]  A  psendomorph  formed 
by  a  change  of  physical  characters  without  a 
change  in  chemical  composition. 

1879  in  WEBSTER  Suppl.  1891  Amer.  Naturalist  Jan.  55 
Many  of  the  supposed  paramorphs  have  been  proven,  .to  be 
due.  .rather  to  the  solution  of  some  original  substance  and 
its  replacement  by  a  new  deposition. 

Paramorphia,  -morphine  :  see  PARA-  1  2. 

Faramorphic  (pserampufik),  a.  Min.  [f.  as 
PARAMORPH  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  para- 
morph  ;  characterized  by  paramorphism. 

1886  DANA  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXXII.  315  This 


type  of  crystal  [brookite]  is  the  one  which  most  frequently 
shows  the  paramorphic  change  to  rutile.  1894  Thinker  V. 
342  Phenomena  like  the  devitrification  of  natural  glasses 


m  equation,  and  varies  in  the  way  above  explained,  is 


oscillate  from  paramorphic  to  pseudomorphic. 

Faramorphism  (pseram^-i fiz'm).  Min.     [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ISM.]     The  change  of  one  mineral  to 
I   another  having  the  same  chemical  composition 
t    but  a  different  molecular  structure. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  697  Aragonite  . .  passes  to  calciie, 
I    through  paramorphism.    1889  Nature  21  Nov.  49/1  Para- 
morphism . .  includes  those  changes  within  the  rock-mass, 
involving  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  original 
minerals  and  tbe  formation  of  new  minerals. 

Paramorphosis  (pocrampjfen-sis).  Min.  [f. 
Gr.  Ttapapopipo-tiv  to  transform,  distort:  see  PABA- 
MORPH  and  -oars.]  =  prec.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Faramorphous  (pseram^-jfss),  a.  Min.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ous.]  =  PABAMOBPHIC.  i88a  in  OOILVIE. 

Paramoudra  (pacram«-dra).  Geol.  [Sug- 
gested by  H.  Norton  (1881  Prof.  Norwich  Geol. 
Soc.  I.  132)  to  be  Anglo-Irish  corruption  of  Erse 
ptura  muireach  (peTamtt'Tax)  '  sea  pears',  from 
their  shape,  and  occurrence  on  the  beach  below 
chalk  cliffs.]  A  name  given  to  large  Mints,  pear- 
shaped,  barrel-shaped,  or  cylindrical  (sometimes  j 
3  ft.  long  and  i  ft.  thick),  perforated  with  a  central  j 
axial  cavity,  found  standing  erect  in  the  chalk  of 
the  N.  1C.  of  Ireland  (where  the  name  is  local)  and 
of  Norfolk  (where  known  as  pot-stones}. 

1817  BucKLANDin  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  IV.  413  These  singular 
fossils.. nre  known  at  Belfast  by  the  name  of  Paramoudra, 
a  word  which  I.  .shall  adopt  because  1  find  it  thus  appro- 
priated. They  have,  I  believe,  never  yet  been  found  in 


PARAMOUNT. 

England,  except  at  Whittingham  near  to  Norwich.  iM7 
H.  B.  WOODWARD  Geol.  Eng.  +  Wales  ed.  3)  399  These 
flints  are  known  as  '  Put-stones  '  or  '  Paramoudras '.  Ibid., 
The  most  celebrated  exposure  of  Paramoudras  was  in  a  pit 
at  Horstead  on  the  river  Bure..in  1838. 

Paramount  |arramaum),<i.  (si.)  Also  6-7 
pora-.  7  pere-.  [a.  AK.  paramont,  peramont 
above  (in  place,  order,  or  degree),  f.  OF.  par 
by  +  amont,  a  monl  adv.,  up,  above  (of  motion 
or  position) :— L.  ad  montem  to  the  mount  or  hill. 
In  AFr. paramont  had  the  simple  sense  'above', 
e.  g.  in  local  position,  on  a  page,  or  in  a  book  : 

1381  GOWER  Mirour  10017  I'  ^st  'e  mariage  Jadis  du 
Siccle  a  son  lignage  Comme  je  vous  contay  paramont.] 

1.    Above   in   a   scale    of  rank   or    authority ; 

superior,     a.    In  lord  paramount,  lord  superior ; 

overlord ;  spec,  the  supreme  lord  of  a  fee,  from 

whom   other  feudatories  hold,  but  who  himself 

]   holds  from  none ;  hence  transf.  one  who  exercises 

J   supreme  power  or  jurisdiction.  So  lady  paramount, 

a  woman  in  supreme  authority ;  also  transf.  tbe 

lady  who  has  made  the  highest  score  in  an  archery 

tournament. 

[IJ39  Year-Bk.  13  Edw.  Ill,  Trin.  (Rolls)  307  La  mort  le 
chefseigneur  paramont  nest  rien  a  vous.  a  1481  LITTLETON 
Tenures  ii.  f  19  (1516)  A  iij,  Autielx  seruiccs  come  le  donnour 
fait  a  son  seignur  prochaine  a  luy  paramont  [tr.  1544,  etc.. 
Such  seruices  as  y>  donour  doth  vnto  his  lord  next  abouej. 
15*8  J.  PERKINS  Profitable  Booke  v.  }  430  Mes  si  en  mcsme 
le  case  le  seignur  paramont  relees  tout  son  droit  en  le 
tenancye  al  heire,  par  cest  releas  le  menalte  est  determine 
[tr.  1643,  p.  185,  If  in  the  same  case  the  Lord  paramount 
release  unto  the  heire  all  his  right  in  the  tenancy,  by  this 
release  the  Menaltie  is  determined].] 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  \.  ( 1599)  5  Quarrels.. betweene  the 
vassall  and  the  Lord  Paramount.  1591  WARNER  Alb.  Enr. 
VIIL  xliii.  (1612)  207  With  Scots  ..Wlio  to  our  Kings,  Lords 
Pan-amounts,  not  warres  but  yprores  bring.  i6a8  COKE  OH 
Lift.  65  The  King  is  soueraigne  Lord,  or  Lord  paramont, 
either  mediate  or  immediate  of  all  and  euery  parcel!  of  Land 
within  the  Kealme.  1641  CHAS.  I  Answ.  Declar.  26  May 
in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  287  Was  not  the  Interest  of  the 
Lord  Paramount  consistent  with  that  of  the  Mesne  Lord  ? 
1647  DIGGES  Unlawf.  Taking  Arms  xiv.  116  He.  .made  all 
..feudaries  to  him,  so  that  he  remained..  Lord  Paramount, 
or  overlord  in  the  whole  Land.  1717  A.  HAMILTON  Nevj 
Ace.  E.  liui.  I.  xxiii.  275  Built,  of  old,  by  the  Portuguese, 
when  they  were  Lords  Paramount  of  all  the  Sea-coasts  of 
India.  1851  DIXON  W.  Penn  xxiii.  (1872)  202  Penn  was  now 
become  the  lord  paramount  of  territories  almost  as  large  as 
England.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  v.  108  Part  of  the 
Upper  Shire  Valley  has  a  lady  paramount,  named  Nyango, 
1903  RossGaz.  10  Sept.  3/4  The  prizes  were,  .given  away  by 
Lady  F.  who  was  tbe  Lady  Paramount  of  the  afternoon. 

b.  generally.  Above  others  in  rank  or  order; 
highest  in  power  or  jurisdiction  ;  supreme. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  u.  xxxvi.  73  Thei  saye  that 
the  kyng  is  patrone  peramounte  of  all  the  benifices 
within  the  reafme.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  406 
He  . .  proceedeth  with  the  gouernours  of  Persia,  whether 
Paramont  or  deputed.  1799-1805  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sajc.  I. 
in.  iii.  170  There  appears  ..  to  have  been  a  paramount 
sovereign ;  a  Pen-dragon,  or  Penteym.  s8a8  SCOTT  f.  M. 
Perth  xxyii,  The  Clan  Chattan  ..  having  for  their  para* 
mount  chief  the  powerful  earl  of  tbe  latter  shire.  1841 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  W.  Hastings  (1851)  618  To  make  Britain 
the  paramount  power  in  India. 

2.  In  more  general  sense :  Superior  to  all  others 
in  influence,  power,  position,  or  importance  ;  pre- 
eminent. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xix.  (1840)  148  The  pope  that 
antichrist  paramount  a  1661  FULLER  W orthies  (1840)  III. 
316  The  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  .is  paramount  in  this  kind. 
1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  n.  141  He  can,  by»  power  para- 
mount,  stop  the  rage  either  of  Satan  or  Antichrist.  1784 
COWPER  Task  vi.  583  Man's.. rights  and  claims  Are  para- 
mount. 1816  COLERIDGE  Statcsm,  Man.  359  Sir  Philip 
Sydney— he  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Kurope.  1849 
GROTE  Greece  n.  liv.  VI.  619  The  paramount  feeling., 
tended  to  peace.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mtindi  iii.  (1870) 
74  The  Achaians  were  paramount,  and  the  Pelasgoi  were 
subordinate  members  of  one  and  the  same  community.  1877 
J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Divine  Worship  229  Matters  of  paramount 
importance. 
O.  Const,  to. 

1615  BACON  Est.,  Of  Faction^  Leagues  within  the  State 
are  euer  Pernicious  to  Monarchies ;  For  they  raise  an  Obli- 
gation Paramount  to  Obligation  of  Soueraigmie.  1690 
LOCKE  Govt.  i.  xi.  (Rlldg.)  126  A  right  antecedent  and  para- 
mount to  all  government.  1769  Jttnius  Lett.  xi.  47  Their 
first  duty.. is  paramount  to  all  subsequent  engagements. 
1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Krit.  Const,  xv.  (1863)  230  They  re- 
garded the  title  by  hereditary  succession  as  paramount  to 
any  legislative  enactment. 

c.  With  ellipsis  of  to. 

1596  BACON  Max.  Com.  Ltau  L  (1636)  3  In  any  degree 
paramount  the  first  the  law  respecteth  not.  1636  PRYNNK 
Unbish.  Tim.  (1661)  29  Having  no  superintendent  para- 
mount them.  1643  —  Treach.  *  Disloyally  i.  6  A  Generall 
Councell  is  paramount  the  Pope.  i88»  BROWN  Scrims 
Lam  Copyholds  (ed.  6)  25  Not . .  good  as  against  a  dowress, 
whose  dower  is  paramount  the  debts. 

B.  si.  —  Lord  paramount ;  overlord ;  supreme 
ruler  or  proprietor. 

c  I64S  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  v.  xii.  (1650)  150  (Hymn)  Blest 
maid  which ..  raignst  as  Paramount.  And  chief  of  Chenibm 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  508  Midst  came  thir  mighty  Paramount. 
1779  FORREST  Vn.  N.  Guinea  327  Those  paramount,  claim 
the  property  of  the  banks  as  wel  as  of  the  dry  land.  i«» 
Frasrr^Maf.  XX.  41  The  parded  paramount  of  Rome 
hath  rung  The  knell  of  onslaught.  _ 

Hence  Pa-rmmounUy  adv.,  pre-eminently,  en 
above  all ;  P»-r»mount»Iilp,  pnramountcy. 
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1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  216  Man  communi- 
cates by  articulation  of  sounds,  and  *paramountly  by  the 
memory  in  the  ear.  i8zz  Examiner  185/2  Such  active 
instinctiveness  of  character,  as  paramountly  lives  in  the 
canvass  of  E.  Landseer.  1735  J.  KIRBY  Suffolk  Trav.  (1764) 
154  He  is  only  the  mean  Lord,  Sir  Thomas  Allen  hath  a 
*Paramountship  over  him.  1898  Daily  News  23  Aug.  5/1 
Four  young  native  [Basuto]  chiefs,  including  the  heir  to 
the  paramountship. 

'(•Paramount,  v.  Obs.  rare~*.  [f.  PARA- 
MOUNT a.]  intr.  To  become  paramount,  to  rise 
to  the  highest  place. 

1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  iv.  xi.  (1715)  274  And  dost  thou% 
think,  thou  dirty,  servile  Woman,  To  paramount,  to  cast 
me  out  ? 

Paramountcy  (pas'ramauntsi).  Also  para- 
mounoy.  [f.  PARAMOUNT  +  -CY  :  paramouncy  is 
formally  more  analogical;  ci.tenant,-ancy, frequent, 
-ency.~\  The  condition  or  status  of  being  paramount. 
1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  90  And  add  to  her  Para- 
mouncy of  renown,  a.  1834  COLERIDGE  Notes  ff  Lect.  (1849) 
I.  278  If  it  were  possible  to  lessen  the  paramountcy  of 
Volpone  himself.  1890  W.  WALLACE  Life  Schopenhauer  181 
That  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  essential  paramountcy  of 
the  will.  1897  H.  M.  STANLEY  in  igtA  Cent.  Apr.  513 
British  Paramouncy  over  the  S.  African  Republic  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  [Conventions  of  1881  and  1884]. 

Paramour  (p^-ramuej),  adv.  phr.  and  sb. 
Forms :  see  below.  [ME.  a.  OF.  adv.  phr.  par 
amur,  amour,  -s,  by  or  through  love.  From  an 
early  date  the  phrase  was  written  as  one  word,  and 
came  to  be  treated  (in  Eng.)  as  a  sb.,  both  in  sense 
of  '  love '  and  '  beloved,  lover '.  This  may  have 
come  partly  through  a  mistaken  analysis  of  the 
phrase  to  love  paramour,  -s.'] 

A.  adv.  phr.  Forms :  3-4  par  amur,  -a,  4 
par  amour,  -a,  per  amour,  -s ;  paramur,  -a, 
4-6  paramour,  -a  (5  paramours,  -es,  -is,  5-6 
peramour,  -s,  -owre,  6  -owris,  5  (7)  -ore). 

f  1.  Through  or  by  way  of  love ;  out  of  (your) 
love,  for  love's  sake  (cf.  LOVE  s/>.  7) ;  sometimes 
in  weakened  sense,  Of  your  kindness,  as  a  favour, 
if  you  please.  Obs. 

Perh.  sometimes  orig.  short  for  '  for  love  of  God '. 
13. .  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A.)  1 18  '  Felawe ',  a  saide, '  par  amur : 
Whar  mai  ich  fjnde  bemperur?'  13. .  Sciiyn  Sag.  (W.)  1455 
A  I  lat  me  in,  sire,  paramour  !  13. .  Coer  tie  L.  453  Tel  me 
the  sothe,  I  yow  prey,  Off  these  joustes,  peramours.  14. .  I 
Recovery  of  Throne  by  Edw.  IV  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
280  He  hathe  deservid  thancke  amonge  other  paramour. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  143  The  Lord  Chiefe 
lustice  stood  vp,  and  forbade  the  proceedings,  alotting 
Paramour  the  Lands,  with  the  satisfying  of  the  Plaintifes. 
t 2.  For  or  by  way  of  sexual  love.  Obs.  (or  arch.) 
£1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  32  They  moorne  for  hym 
paramour  Whan  hem  were  bet  to  slepe.  1825  SCOTT  Be- 
trothed xxvii,  She  is  one  I  could  have  doated  to  death  upon 
par  amours.  1848  LVTTON  Harold  vl.  vi,  Some  infidel,  to 
one  of  whose  wives  he  sought  to  be  gallant,  par  amours. 

t  b.  Phrase.  To  love  par  amour  (amours) : 
(Usually)  To  love  by  way  of  (sexual)  love,  to  love 
(a  person  of  the  opposite  sex),  to  love  amorously 
or  as  a  lover,  to  be  in  love  with ;  sometimes, 
to  have  a  clandestine  or  illicit  amour  with. 

In  some  later  instances  paramours  may  have  been  taken 
as  sb.,  and  object  of  the  vb. :  cf.  B.  2. 

a  1300  flora  f,  Bl.  486  Ho  J>at  luueb  par  amur  And  ha)> 
J>er-of  loye  mai  luue  flures.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  52  For  now 
is  halden  non  in  curs  Bot  qua  bat  luue  can  paramurs  [lafer 
MSS.  -ours,  -ourisj,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxi.  91 
Y  lovede  a  clerk  al  par  amours.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xin. 
485  He  his  sister  paramouris  Lufit.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s 
T.  297,  I  telle  thee  outrely  (Tor  paramour  I  loued  hire  first 
er  thow.  c  1410  Sir  Cleges  489  Sir  Cleges  . .  That  I  lovyd 
peramore.  ^1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  4553  He  loueth 
paramoures  som  wight  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vni.  xxvii. 
Oss8)  19  Aboue  al  women  loued  her  peramour.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  L  iij,  To  loue  peramours  eche  other. 
1531  bLYOT  Gov.  in.  xxii,  The  same  lady  [Cleopatra]  Antoni 
..  loued  also  peramours,  abandon ynge  his  wyfe.  1535 
COVERDALE  Baruch  vi.  8  Like  as  a  wench  y<  loueth  per- 
a.mou/s  is  trymly  deckle,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 


and  no  other.] 

B.  sb.     Forms:   3-  paramour,  4-5  -amours 

(5-0  -is  ;  4,  6-7  -or,  4,  8  -ore,  5-6  -cure,  per-). 

1 1.  Love ;  esp.  sexual  love  ;  an  amour.  Obs. 


r     i.'     T    o  u  "  9  --..-...—  ..u>.  ,,.^.  i.  1386  CH.M  i.i  K 

Looks  r.  8  He  was  as  ful  of  love  &  paramour  As  is  the 
hyve  ful  of  hony  sweete.  -  Merck.  T.  206  By  cause  of 
leueful  procreacion  Of  children . .  And  nat  oonly  for  paramour 
or  loue.  £1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fat.  iii.  (Fox  $  Cock)  no 
In  all  this  warld  was  thair  na  kyndar  thing ;  In  paramouris 
he  wald  do  ws  plesing.  a  1586  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems 
1. 27  Pigmaleon,  that  ane  portratour  Be  painting  craft,  did  sa 
decoir,  Himself  thairwith  in  paramour  Fell  suddanlie,  and 
smert  thairfoir. 

t  b.  In  devotional  use,  Divine  or  celestial  love : 
cf.  2  b.  Obs. 

13 . .  Salut.  Our  Lady  45  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
135  Heil  puyred  princesse  of  paramour,  Heil  Blosme  of 
Brere,  Brihtest  of  ble. 

2.  A  person  beloved  by  one  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
a  '  love ',  a  lover,  a  sweetheart ;  also  of  animals 
(quots.  1735,  1801)  and  fig.  arch, 
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£•1350  Will,  Palerne  1534  Mi  perles  paramours  my  pleye 
&  my  ioye,  Spek  to  me  spakli  or  i  spille  sone.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  107  A  mayde  for  a  mannes  loue  her  moder 
for-sakeb,  . .  and  gooh  forlh  with  hure  paramour.  £1489 
CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxiii.  78  Ye  knowe  well  my  lady  par- 
amours, and  that  she  is  of  your  lynage.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (1856)  II.  514  Ane  fair  3oung  man,  Hir  peramouris 
quhilk  in  the  tyme  wes  than.  ?  a  1550  Knight  ofCurtesy  45 
in  RitfOaAfttr.  Rom.  III.  195  His  paramour  she  thought  to 
be,  Hym  for  to  love  wyth  herte  and  minde,  Nat  in  vyce  but 
in  chastyte.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  9  The  Willow,  worne 
of  forlorne  Paramours.  1629  MILTON  Nativity  36  To  wan 
ton  with  the  Sun  her  lu.sty  Paramour.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  w.  58  Huntsman  !  . .  For  ev'ry  longing  Dame  select 
Some  happy  Paramour.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  iv.  i,  Pale 
reflection  . .  Of  glow-worm  on  the  bank,  Kindled  to  guide 
her  winged  paramour.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixi.  44  Lord 
of  fair  paramours,  of  youth's  Fair  affection  uniter. 

fb.  Formerly,  in  devotional  language,  applied 
(by  men)  to  the  Virgin,  and  (by  women)  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  sometimes  also  to  God.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  69  For-bi  blisce  [I]  bat  paramour. .Hyr 
luue  is  ay  ilike  new.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  1.  (Katerine) 
tn8  Mydere  lord  Ihesu  cnste..bat  is  my  luf  and  paramor. 
CI475  Songs  If  Carols  i$th  C.  (Warton  Club)  48  To  his 
moder  then  gan  he  [ChristJ  say, . .  My  swete  moder,  myn 
paramour.  1402  RYMAN  Poems  Ixvii.  2  in  A  rchiv  Stud.  neu. 
Spr.  LXXXI X.  235  [Mary  to  Christ]  Myne  owne  dere  sonne 
and  paramoure,  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  1171  Thus 
prune  and  pricke  vp  your  selues,  and  God  himselfe  shall  be 
your  paramour. 

c.  The  lady-love  of  a  knight,  for  whose  love  he 
did  battle  ;  hence,  the  object  of  chivalrous  admira- 
tion and  attachment,  poet. 

1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  <r  Rose  180  The  commoun  voce  vp- 
raiss  of  birdis  small, . .  Welcome  to  be  our  princes  of  honour, 
Our  perle,  our  plesans  and  our  paramour,  c  1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  vi.  37  Suffice  to  me  he's  Englands  paramour. 
JSBS  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super,  n  He  may  declare  his  deere 
affection  to  his  Paramour  [i.  e.  Greene]  or  his  pure  honesty 
to  the  world.  1630  B.  JONSON  Chloridia  ad  fin.,  Chloris,  the 
queen  of  flowers : . .  The  top  of  paramours. 
3.  An  illicit  or  clandestine  lover  or  mistress 
taking  the  place,  but  without  the  rights,  of  a 
husband  or  wife.  Now,  the  illicit  partner  of  a 
married  man  or  woman. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  454  My  fourthe  housbonde 
was  a  reuelour  This  is  to  seyn  he  hadde  a  paramour,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  24  He  seyde,  he  wolde  ben  hirelemman 
or  paramour.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  L  ij,  Ones  he  was 
gone  for  to  see  his  paramours  in  the  wynter.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Edw.  IV  193  b,  She  might  so  fortune  of  his  per- 
amour and  concubyne  to  be  chaunged  to  his  wyfe  &  lawful! 
bedfelow.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  vii.  175, 1  sue  not  now 
thy  Paramour  to  bee,  But  as  a  Husband  to  be  link'd  to 
thee.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  257  Pranking  up  them- 
selves to  allure  their  Paramours.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris 
(ed.  5)  85  A  woman  can  seldom  possess  a  lover  before  mar- 
riage, and  is  as  seldom  without  a  variety  of  paramours  after. 
1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  224  A  Russian 
princess.. poisoned  by  Catherine  II,  who  had  her  husband 
for  a  paramour. 

[Paramour,  v.  '  to  love '  is  given  in  some  Diets,  on  the 
strength  of  the  subjoined  passage ;  but  prob. '  loueth '  has  been 
accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe,  c  1450  Merlin  47, 1  knowe 
a  faire  lady  that  Vter  paramours.  Cf.  Ibid.  9  That  she  loued 
the  holy  man  paramours.] 

Paramuthetic  (pserami»>e-tik),  a.  [prop. 
paramythetic,  ad.Gr.  napanv&r]TtK-6s,f.  -napa^vBdaeni 
to  encourage,  console,  f.  irapa-  beside  +  nvOftoSai 
to  speak.]  Tending  to  encourage,  consolatory. 

1854  MAURICE  Mor.  <J-  Met.  Philos.  II.  ii.  §  12.  47  The 
discipline  of  the  habits  or  character  he  [Clemens]  would  call 
protreptic,  of  the  actions  hypothetic,  of  the  passions  para- 
muthetic. 

Paramylene  to  -naphthalene :  see  PARA-  1. 

Paranatellon  (parcenate-l^n).  Astral.  [f.Gr. 
irapa-  beside  +  avarf\\aiv  rising.]  A  star  that 
rises  at  the  same  time  as  another  star  or  stars. 

x8n  SIR  W.  DRUMMOND  CEdipus  Judaicus  xxvii,  Now  the 
extra-zodiacal  stars, ..which  rise  above  the  horizon,  or  sink 
below  it,  during  the  time  that  decan  takes  to  rise  or  set,  are 
what  I  call  its  paranatellions.  1882  MARY  LOCKWOOD  tr. 
Lenormant's  Beginn.  Hist.  568  note,  The  twelve  stars,  .are 
astronomically  the  paranatellons  of  the  signs  [of  the  Zodiac]. 

Parance,  Parand,  var.  PARENCB,  PARENT  a. 

Paranema  to  Paranephritis :  see  PARA-  i  i. 

II  Faranete  (pseranftz).  Also  7  -neate.  [L. 
a.  Gr.  imparfTr/,  {.  wapa-  beside  +  v4\r*i  the  highest 
in  pitch  of  three  strings.]  In  ancient  Gr.  music, 
The  note  next  below  the  nete  in  either  the  disjunct 
or  the  upper  tetrachord. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Paranete  Hyper- 
toliean,  a  treble  string  or  note  in  musicke.  1660  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  386/1.  1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony 
(1731)  104  The  Lichanos,  Parypate,  Paranete,  and  Trite,  are 
changeable.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms 
s.  v.  Greek  Music,  The  scale.. for  the  eight  stringed  lyre 
upon  the  Egyptian  or  Octave  System.. Upper  Tetrachord. 
e.  Nete.  d.  Paranete.  c.  Trite,  b.  Paramese. 

II  Parang  (pa-raaj).    [Malay  £,l»  pamng^    A 

large  heavy  sheath-knife  used  by  the  Malays  for 
various  purposes,  esp.  as  a  weapon. 

1852  P.  Parley"!  Ann.  371  He  observed. .in  the  hand  of 
a  native  woodman,  a  parang,  or  wood  chopper.  1882  DE 
WINDT  Equator  103  Bakar..and  a  Malay  boatman  pre. 
ceded  us  with  parangs  to  clear  the  way  of  branches  before 
us.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Oct.  4/2  The  pirates,  who  were 
armed  with  spears  and  parangs,  showed  fight. 

Comb.  1890  W.  H.  FURNESS  Folk-lore  Borneo  7  This 
parang-handle  s.ink  deep  into  the  rock. 


PARANYMPHAL. 

Paraniline,  etc. :  see  PAEA-  i  2. 

II  Paranoia  (p^ranoi-a),  paranoea  (-nra). 

Path.  [mod.L.  a.  Gr.  •napavoia,  f.  impavo-os  dis- 
tracted, f.  irapa-  beside  -f  v<5-os,  vovs  mind.]  Mental 
derangement ;  spec,  chronic  mental  unsoundness 
characterized  by  delusions  or  hallucinations,  esp. 
of  grandeur,  persecution,  etc. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paranoia.  1891 N.  Y.  Tribune 
i  Dec.  3/3  (Funk),  I  should  designate  his  trouble  as  paranoia. 
1892  Review  of  Rev.  15  July  56/1  Paranoia  bears  fruit  in  de- 
lusions of  persecution,  or  hallucinations,  or  delusions  of 
grandeur.  1899  J.  FISKE  Cranks  In  Atlantic  Monthly  Mar., 
A  clear  Instance  of  the  megalomania  which  is  a  well-known 
symptom  of  paranoia. 

Hence  Paranoi-ac,  -ce-ac,  a.  adj.  afflicted  with 
paranoia  ;  b.  sb. ;  also  Parano  ic,  -nce'ic  a. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paranoicus,  of  or  belonging  to 
Parancea  :  paranoic.  1892  Review  of  Rev.  isJuly  56/1  The 
select  portion  of  the  paranoiac  race.  Ibid.,  The  paranoiac 
suffers  from  a  steady  degeneration  of  the  brain  through 
hallucinations  and  delusions  towards  the  delusion  of  gran- 
deur. 1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  399  The  paranoiac 
is  the  victim  of  foul  wrong,  be  is  proud,  defiant,  and  self- 
centred. 

Paranomasia,  obs.  erron.  f.  PARONOMASIA. 

Parant,  var.  PARENT  a.  Obs.  Paranter :  see 
PERADVENTURE.  Parantory :  see  PEREMPTORY. 

FarantheliOU  (psersenjirlijm).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Ttap(a-  beside  +  la/ff  —  avri  over  against  +  rjAios 
sun.]  A  diffuse  white  image  of  the  sun,  due  to 
successive  reflexions  from  prismatic  ice  in  the 
atmosphere,  seen  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  sun 
and  at  an  angular  distance  from  it  varying  from 
90°  to  140°. 

1888  A.  W.  GREELY  Amer.  Weather  xx.  262  (Cent.)  There 
is  then  visible,  at  120°  from  the  sun,  a  w  hite  image  more 
or  less  diffuse,  which  has  received  the  name  of  paranthelion. 

t  Para-nthine.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  irapav0-t?v 
to  be  past  bloom,  to  wither,  f.  wap(a-  past  +  ouvflos 
flower  +  -INE  5.]  An  obsolete  name  for  Wemerite. 
Also  f  Para'nthite. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xvii.  149.  1837-68  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5) 
319  The  name \parattthine,  substituted  for  scapolite  (and  for 
Arendal  specimens)  by  Haiiy.  1868  Ibid.,  The  name  pa- 
ranthite  may  well  be  retained  for  this  section  of  the  Scapolite 
group. 

Paranthracene,  etc. :  see  PARA-!  i,  a. 

Parannclens  (paerainiw-kU'^s).  Biol.  PI.  -i. 
[f.  PARA-I  i  +  NDCLEUS.]  A  small  subsidiary 
nucleus,  of  which  there  may  be  one  or  more,  in 
certain  Protozoa. 

1878  BELL  Gcgentaur's  Comp.  Anat.  p.  viii,  Conjugation 
in  the  Infusoria  is  attended  by  a  definite  breaking-up  of  the 
nucleus  ^and  sc-called  nucleolus  (paranucleus)  of  the  conjugat- 
ing individuals.  1888  ROLI.ESTON  &  JACKSON  A  nim.  Life 
255  The  nucleus  or  endoplast,  and  paranucleus  or  endo- 
plastule,  sometimes  erroneously  termed  nucleolus. 

Hence  Faranu'dear  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  paranucleus;  Paranu-cleate  a., 
having  a  paranucleus.  So  also  Paranncle'olns, 
a  body  extruded  from  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell 
of  pollen-grains  or  spores  just  before  division. 

1885  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  864/1  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  established  that  there  is  any  transference  of 
nuclear  or  paranuclear  matter  from  one  individual  to  the 
other  in  the  form  of  solid  formed  particles.  1887  A.  B. 
MACULLUM  inf.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Mar.  447. 

Paranymph.  (rEe-ranimf).  Also  6-7  -nimph. 
[ad.  L.  paranymphus  masc.,  also  late  L.  para- 
nympha  fern.  (Isidore),  a.  Gr.  irapavvfupos  masc.  the 
best  man,  fern,  the  bridesmaid,  f.  irapa-  beside  + 
ciJ/z<7>!7  bride.  Cf.  F.  paranymphe  m.  and  f. 
(ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.   The  '  friend  of  the  bridegroom ', 
who  accompanied  the  latter  when  he  went  to  fetch 
home  the  bride ;  also,  the  bridesmaid  who  escorted 
the  bride  to  the  bridegroom;   hence,  a  modern 
'  best  man '  or  groomsman,  or  a  bridesmaid. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  204  Our  blessed  Ladies 
paranimphe  Saint  Gabriell.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1020 
Thy  Paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compar'd.  1771  MRS. 
GRIFFITH  Hist.  Lady  Barton  II.  274,  I  hope  she  is  by  this 
time  Lady  Creswell,  and  that  my  sweet  little  Harriet 
had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  being  her  paranymph. 
1829  SOUTHEY  All  for  Love  iv.  xx,  The  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom side  by  side,  The  Paranymphs  in  festal  pride  Arranged 
on  either  hand.  1891  G.  F.  X.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Pollard's  Christ 
I.  142  By  her  side  the  paranymph,  or  bridesmaid,  kept 
watch  with  the  ten  virgins. 

fig.  1863  Q .  Rev.  CXI  V.  530  The  paranymphs  of  the  bridal 
[of  Mary  Stuart]  were  to  be  the  fiends  of  war. 

2.  transf.  and/iff.  A  person  or  thing  that  woos 
or  solicits  for  another ;  an  advocate,  spokesman,  or 
orator,  who  speaks  in  behalf  of  another. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (6rosart)  II.  21, 
I  would . .  it  had  hene  your  fortune  to  haue  encountred  some 
other  Paranymphes,  then  such  as  you  are  now  to  discipline. 
1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xxiv.  35  Ministers,  Christs  Pi 
nymphs,  must  likewise  wo  for  Christ.    1656  BLOUNT  Gloswgr. 
;from  Cotgr.],  Parnnyn:ph,  an  Orator,  who  a  little  befor 
the   Commencement    of  Doctors,   etc.,    makes   a   public* 


Hence  t  Faranymplial  a. 
1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  in.  i,  Saying  grace  As  at  some 
laranymphal  feast. 


PARAPEGM. 

Pnrao,  obs.  form  of/raAw,  PROA. 

ParaparesistoParapeptone :  see  PAR  A-l  1,2. 

Parapegm  (pa."iaj>em).  Gr*  Antiq.  Now 
usually  in  Gr.-l,.  form  parapegma  (paerape'gma). 
[ad.  \*.parap?]Tma)  pi.  -pegmata,  a.  Gr.  irapair^y^M, 
-irfjypaTa,  a  thing  fixed  beside  or  near,  a  tablet, 
calendar,  etc.,  f.  irapa-  beside  +  irrjypa  anything 
fastened.  Cf.  mod.  F.  parapegnie]  A  tablet  set 
up  inscribed  with  some  public  information  or 
announcement,  as  a  law,  a  proclamation,  or  a 
calendar  of  annals  or  astronomical  observations; 
a  canon,  rule,  or  precept ;  a  fixed  date  or  epoch. 

a.  0x641  BP.  MOUNT AGy/Jc/j^^/t'«.ii.(i642)i33From what 
Parapegme  or  root  of  time,  these  70.  weekes  or  490.  yeares 
must  be  current,  is  a  thing  much  perplexed  ana  involved. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  t'seua.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  (1686)  182  Our  fore- 
fathers.. set  them  down  in  their  Parapegms  or  Astronomical 
Canons.  1755  JOHNSON,  Parafitgm, 

ft.  1663  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  vi.  %  i  fed.  3)  Bg  The  want 
of  certain  parapegmata  or  some  fixed  periods  of  time.  1753 
/Vt/7.  Trans.  XLvIII.  225  We  see  here  an  authentic  para- 
pegma in  antient  history,  deduced  from  astronomy.  1788 
R.  PORSON  in  Museum  Crit.  I.  234  Diodorus  ..  complains 
thnt  he  could  find  no  parapegma  on  which  he  could  rely,  in 
relating  the  events  that  preceded  the  Trojan  war. 

Parapet  (pse'rapet).  Also  7  -pett,  -pit.  [a. 
f  .parapet  (Rabelais  i6thc.),  or  It.  parapetto^  f. 
PARA-2  protection,  defence  +  pctto\— L.  pectus 
breast.]  Ht.  A  defence  breast-high,  a  breastwork. 

1.  Mil.    A  defence  of  earth  or  stone  to  cover 
troops  from  the  enemy's  observation  and  fire;  in 
permanent  works,  a  protection  against  shot,  raised 
on  the  top  of  a  wall  or  rampart ;   in  field-works, 
a  bank  of  earth  high  enough  to  screen  the  de- 
fenders and  thick  enough  to  resist  any  shot  that  is 
likely  to  be  discharged  against  it. 

[1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lmut  C.  in.  83  b,  The  Enerme 
had  with  batterie,  greatly  decaied  the  Bulwarke,  Parapetti, 
Maisons,  houses,  Cloisters  and  Churches.]  1590  MARLOWE 
zndPt.  T  ant  burl.  in.  ii,  It  must  have.. parapets  to  hide  the 
musketeers,  Casemates  to  place  the  great  artillery.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iii.  55.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent. 
lm>.  5  73  A  transmittible  Gallery  over  any  Ditch  or  Breach 
in  a  Town-wall,  with  a  Blinde  and  Parapit  Cannon-proof. 
1748  Ansorfs  I'oy.  in.  x.  410  A  soldier,  .stalkt  about  on  the 
parapet  with  a  battle-ax  in  his  hand.  1803  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  I.  444  It  wants. .the  earth  which  has  been 
washed  from  the  parapet  into  the  ditch  to  be  cleared  out. 
1861  W.  H.  RUSSKLL  in  Times  10  July,  Higher  up  ..  there 
is  a  breastwork  and  parapet,  within  which  are  six  guns. 

2.  A  low  wall  or  barrier,  placed  at  the  edge  of 
a  platform,  balcony,  roof,  etc.,  or  along  the  sides 
of  a  bridge,  pier,  quay,  etc.,  to  prevent  people 
from  falling  over;   sometimes  mainly  or  wholly 
ornamental. 

1598  FLORID,  Parafietto,..*  parapet  or  wall  breast  high. 
170(5  PHILLIPS,  Parapet  (Ital.  in  Masonry),  a  Wall  or  Balcony 
Breast-high,  ranging  about  a  Pillar.  Tower,  Steeple,  or  other 
Building,  a  17*0  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II. 
224  [The  roof]  defended  by  a  parapet  of  bal lusters.  177*  C. 
HUTTON  Bridges  96.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  310. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F,  Holt  i.  The  terrace  surrounded  with  a 
stone  parapet  in  front  of  the  house.  1879  BLACK  MacUodofD. 
xxxvi.  320  Sitting  on  the  weather-worn  parapet  of  the  bridge. 
b.  transf.  Anything  resembling  a  parapet  in 
ap]>carance  or  use. 

1636  R  JONSON  Disced.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  744/1  There  was  a 
wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our  mouth,  to  restrain  the 
petulancy  of  our  words.  18*3  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt. 
Blanc  at  After  some  hundred  feet  of  ascent,  we  found  our- 
selves opposed  by  a  parapet  of  congealed  snow,  about  eight 
feet  high.  1837  SOUTHEY  Wks.  I.  p.  xvii.  The  brows  of  the 
Surrey  hills  bear  a  parapet  of  modern  villas.  1877  BRYANT 
Little  People  of  Snow  64  [Winter]  threw  Spangles  of 
silvery  frost  upon  the  grass,  And  edged  the  brook  with 
glistening  parapets. 

fc.  Her.  A  representation  of  a  parapet.  Obs. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph,  Gentry  in.  iv.  34  The  Mural  Crown  was 
raised  with  Brectesches,  parapects,  and  Battlements  of  Gold. 

8.  Locally,  The  side-walk,  footpath,  or  pavement 
of  a  street  or  road. 


Suppl.  Lex.  (erron.  'North  Eng.  and  Sc. ').  1900  ('  The  reg- 
ular name  in  Ormskirk.'  H.  J.K.M.).  1900  M.  E.  FRANCIS 
Daughter  oftkcSoilui.  26  Occasionally,  to  the  terror  of  her 

mistress, hoisttnj A--'    ' •*--  L-'L  -L-!    — -*.- - 

[1004  See  M 

4.    allrit  __....,    _^_._r_.    , , 

also  parapet  line,  the  line  or  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  parapet,  esp.  on  a  roof;  parapet  wall, 
a  low  wall  serving  as  a  parapet. 

1739  C.  LABELYE  Start  Ace.  Piers  ll'fstm.  Bridge  69  The 
side-walks ..  to  be  six  Feet  in  the  Clear,  between  the  Parapet- 
Walls.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  77  The  fence  is  a  high 
broad  parapet  bank.  1861  T.  A.  TKOLLOPE  Marietta  I.  x. 
185  A  low  parapet  wall  defended  it  from  the  edge  of  the 
rock.  1881  O'DONOVAN  Merr  Oavs  I.  ii.  38  The  ancient 
chief  entrance  above  which  the  parapet  walk  is  continued. 
1886  WILLIS  &  CLABK  Cambridge  III.  284  Wykeham's 
gateway-tower  [at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford]  rises  plain  and 
square  above  the  parapet-line  of  tlie  chambers.  Ibid.  285. 

Hence  Parapets,  chiefly  in  Parapeted  ppl.  a  , 
furnished  with  or  defended  by  a  parapet ;  Fa'ra- 
petless  a.,  without  a  parapet. 

T^33  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  vi.  (i8ro)  548  A  place 
naturally  formed  like  a  platforme,  and  parrapetted  with  an 
old  ditch.  1817  SOUTHEV  Hist.  Penini.  War  II.  108  The 
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housetops  were  pnrapeted  to  secure  the  defendants.  1859 
L'hamb.  Jrnl.  X1.32J  A  perilous  bridge  j.  .high,  parapetless. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  15  July  i  A  wider  parapeted  trench,  .de- 
signed for  two  rows  of  infantry. 

Farapetalous :  see  PAHA-I  i. 

Paraph  (pae-rief),  sb.  Also  4-5  paraf,  5  -affe. 
[a.  F.  paraphe,  paraf e,  also  1510  c.  parraphe,  -affe, 
pat  affe  =  It.  para-fo,  med.L.  para-phus,  shortened 
form  of  paragraph™ :  see  PARAGRAPH.] 

1 1.  A  paragraph.  Obs. 

"3!>5  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  15  Hostiance,  in  the  paraf 

Quid  si  clericus  ',  seith  [etc.J.  c  1440  Prtmp.  Pan*.  382/1 
Paraf  of  a  booke  (//.  or  paragraf .  .),paraph»s,paragraphus. 
1483  Calk.  Aitfl,  269/1  A  VsazSt,  paragraphus. 

t 2.  (?)  A  paragraph  mark  on  the  margin.   Obs. 

14. .  A.  B.  C.  Poem  8  in  Pol.,  ReL,  I,  L.  Poem*  (1866)  244 
Wrout  is  on  |>e  bok  with-oute,  .v.  parafTys  grete  &  stpute 
Bolyd  in  rose  red.  Ibid.  19  Grete  paraffys,  |>at  be  wondis  .v. 

3.  Diplomatics.  A  flourish  made  after  a  signature, 
originally  as  a  kind  of  precaution  against  forgery. 

1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  a  That  character  which  the 
Lawyers  do  call  a  Paraph.  1056  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  [from 
Cotgr.),  Paraph,  the  flourish  or  peculiar  Knot  or  mark  set 
onto,  after,  or  instead  of,  a  name  in  the  signing  a  Deed  or 
Letter.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  -s.  v..  The  Paraph  of  the 
Kings  of  Prance  is  a  grate,  which  the  secretaries  always 
place  before  their  own,  in  all  letters,  etc.  184*  BRANDE  /'/,/. 
Sci.,  etc.,  s.  v.,  In  some  countries  (as  in  Spain)  the  paraph 
is  still  a  usual  addition  to  a  signature.  1895  Daily  News 
17  Dec.  5/1  [Signature  of  Fr.  Bacon]  The  paraphe  is  a  loop- 
beaded  triangle,  with  a  lozenge  below. 

Paraph  (pse-rdef),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  F. 
parapher  (1565  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  in  sense  J.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  divide  into  paragraphs.  Obs. 

0440  Promp.  Pan.  382/1  Parafyd,  paragraphatus. 
Paraffyn,  taragrapho. 

2.  To  affix  a  paraph  to  ;  hence,  to  sign,  esp.  with 
initials ;  to  initial. 

1667  EVELYN  Piibl.  Employm.  To  Rdr.,  I  have  yet  pur. 
sued  my  antagonist,  rightly  parafT'd  and  compared.  1856 
tr.  Draft  Prelim.  Peace  Vienna  i  Feb.,  The  undersigned, 
after  having  paraphed  it  conformably  to  authorization., 
have  agreed  that  [etc.]. 

Faraphanalia,  obs.  erron.  f.  PARAPHERNALIA. 

Par  aphasia,  -phasic:  see  PARA-!  i. 

II  Parapherna  (paeraiSuna),  sb.pl.  [L.  para- 
pherna  pL  (in  the  Digest),  a.  Gr.  vapd^ipva  pi.,  t 
Tapa-  beside  +  <pipvri  dower.] 

1.  Rom.  Law.   Those  articles  of  property  held 
by  a  wife  over  and  above  the  dowry  she  brought 
to  her  husband,  and  which  remained  under  her  own 
control ;  see  PARAPHERNALIA  i. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Paraf  herna  or  Paraphernalia  Bona  (Gr.), 
those  Goods  that  a  Wife  brings  her  Husband  over  and 
above  her  Dower,  as  Furniture  for  her  Chamber,  wearing 
Apparel,  Jewels,  etc.  1717-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

2.  =  PARAPHERNALIA  2. 

1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  363  None  of  the  para- 
pherna  of  the  operation  . .  should  be  exhibited  before  the 
patient.  1890  Edin.  Rev.  CLXX1.  480  A  succession  of 
names  and  a  series  of  disguises  were  of  necessity  part  of  the 
parapherna  of  every  J  esuit  father. 

Paraphernal  (paraf aunal),  a.  (sb.}  [a.  F. 
paraphernal  (1575  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L. 
paraphernal-is,  f.  'parapherna  :  see  prec.  and  -AL.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  ol  the  nature  of  parapherna. 

1773  ERSKINE  /«*/.  Law  Scoff.  I.  vi.  S  15.  90  From  the 
fits  inariti  paraphernal  goods  are  exempted.  Over  these 
the  husband  has  no  power.  1818  COLEBROOKE  Obligations 
36  Married  women  may  have  paraphernal  or  other  separate 
property. 

D.  as  si.  (serving  as  sing,  to  next.) 

1506  Will  o/Lme  ats  O.  (Somerset  Ho.),  Parapharnelles. 
1839  WILSON  Tales  V.  5  (E.D.  D.)  Go  and  assign  thee  thy 
appurtenances  and  paraphernals.  1851  G.  OUTRAN  Legal 
Lyrics  (1887)  95  She  had  fled  And  had  not  left  a  single 
paraphernal. 

II  Paraphernalia  (pserafam/i-lia),  sb.pl.  [med. 
L.,  neuter  pi.  of  paraphernalis  (see  prec.),  short 
for  paraphernalia  bona,  paraphernal  goods.] 

L  Law.  Those  articles  of  personal  property 
which  the  law  allows  a  married  woman  to  keep 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  deal  with  as  her  own. 

The  word  parapherna  was  used  by  the  Roman  jurists  to 
indicate  all  property  which  a  married  woman  sui  juris  held 
apart  from  her  dps  (dower).  Over  such  property  the  hus- 
band could  exercise  no  rights  without  his  wife's  consent.  In 
most  modern  systems  of  law,  based  on  the  Roman, para- 
phernalia bona  (in  Fr.  biens parnphernaux}  means  much  the 
same  thing,  but  in  English  and  Scottish  Common  law,  under 
which  all  personal  or  movable  property  of  a  wife  vested  ipso 
jure  in  the  husband,  the  paraphernalia  became  restricted 
to  such  purelypersonal  belongings  of  a  wife  as  dress,  jewels, 
and  the  like.  These  latter  were  regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  ap- 
propriated to  the  wife,  and  on  the  husband's  death  they  were 
not  treated  as  part  of  his  succession,  and  the  right  of  a  trustee 
over  them,  in  the  event  of  the  husband's  bankruptcy,  was 
restricted.  But  in  neither  England  nor  Scotland  did  para- 
phernalia strictly  include  articles  in  the  nature  of  household 
furniture,  even  though  these  had  been  marriage  presents  to 
the  wife.  The  effect  of  the  '  Married  Women's  Property 
Acts '  of  1870,  etc.,  will  ultimately  be  to  deprive  the  term  of 
all  significance  in  English  and  Scottish  legal  practice. 

[1*78-9  Year-bit.  18  Edtv.  l\-~  n  b,  Auxy  de  son  apparaile 
quei  est  appel  en  nostr  ley  parapkonalia  de  ceo  per  lagree- 
ment  de  son  baron  el  poet  faire  testament,  tr.  (Digby,  Keal 
Prop.  307)  As  to  her  apparel,  which  is  called  in  our  law 
paraphernalia,  of  this  by  agreement  with  her  husband  she 
can  make  a  will.)  1651  \V.  SHFITAKII  Faith/.  Counsellor 
(1653) '"  Tne  w°r<1  Parapkonalia  is  used  in  our  Law,  but  in 
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the  Civil  Law  the  thing  it  said  to  be  Paraphernalia.  1656 
74  BLOUNT,  Paraphonalia.  [So  1658-78  I'MILMI-*.)  1718 
MACCLESFIELD  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellor! (1857)  VI.  txxii. 
95  Paraphernalia  are  not  devisable  by  the  huxbftnd  to 
the  wife.  1718  VANBR.  &  Cm.  J'rov.  Hush.  To  Kdr.,  The 
Ornaments  she  herself  provided . .  seem'd  in  all  Respects  the 
Paraf  honalia  of  a  Woman  of  Quality.  1766  BLACKSTONR 
Comm.  II.  xxix.  435-6.  1774  MRS.  DELANY  Lett.,  to  B. 
firanville  in  Lj/e  &  Corr.  Ser.  ll.  II.  33  The  law  restored 
them  to  her  as  her  own  paraphanalia.  1845  STEPHRN 
Comm.  Lams  Eng.  (1874)  II.  266.  1876  DIGBY  Keal  Prep. 
vi.  307  note. 

2.  Personal  belongings,  esp.  articles  of  adorn- 
ment or  attire,  trappings ;  also,  the  articles  that 
compose  an  apparatus,  outfit,  or  equipment ;  the 
mechanical  accessories  of  any  function  or  complex 
scheme  ;  appointments  or  appurtenances  in  general. 

1736  FIELDING  I'asquin  iv.  Wks.  1882  X.  176  [Thunder 
and  lightning]  are  indeed  properly  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  ghost  [on  the  stage).  1746  lirit.  Mag.  957  A  Lady  whose 
Paraphanalia  fill'd  up  three  Fourths  of  the  Breadth  of  the 
principal  Walk.  1791  '  G.  GAMBADO*  Ann.  Hortem.  iii. 
(1809)  78  Bridles,  saddles,  and  other  equestrian  parapher- 
nalia. 1800  '  M.  MARKWELL*  Advice  to  Sportsmen  title-p., 
Hints  in  tne  Choice  of  Guns,  Dogs,  and  Sporting  Para- 
phernalia, i86a  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  xiii.  101  The  para- 
phernalia of  justice,— the  judge,  and  the  jury,  and  the  law- 
yers. 1881  A.  W.  WARD  Ditkens  ii.  26  Dickens,  though 
a  temperate  man,  loved  the  paraphernalia  of  good  cheer. 
b.  as  collective  sing. 

1788  Disinterested  Love  \.  14  My  paraphernalia  is  more 
complete.  18x1  GALT  Provost  xli.  (1868)  120.  1845  DIS- 
RAELI Sybil  III.  v,  A  whole  paraphernalia  of  plums.  i88> 
O'DONOVAN  Merv  Oasis  I.  147  A  ponderous  paraphernalia 
is  a  concomitant  of  respectability. 

Hence  Parapherna  llan  a.  =  PARAPHERNAL. 

1876  Westm.  Rev.  No.  98.  337  The  Italian  law,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  regards  paraphernalian  of  more  advantage 
to  a  wife  than  dotal  property,  seizes  every  opportunity  of 
construing  doubts  in  her  favour. 

II  Faraphimosis  pae'rafainwi'sis).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PARA-  '  i  +  PHIMOSIS.]  Permanent  retraction 
of  the  prepuce. 

1693  tr.  Blancarifs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  i\Paraphitnosis,.. 
when  the  Prxpntiitm's  too  short.  1789  w.  BUCHAN  Dom. 
Med.  (1790)509  Paraphymosis.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Ma!gaigne's 
Man.Ofier.Surg.  473  Paraphymosis  only  requires  two  opera- 
tions— reduction— and,  if  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  ordinary  means,  incision  of  the  stricture.  1861  BUMSTEAD 
I'cn.  Dis.  (1870)  114  The  term  Paraphimosis  implies  exactly 
the  opposite  of  phimosis. 

So  Paraphimo'sed  a.,  affected  with  paraphi- 
mosis ;  Paxaphimo  tic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  paraphimosis. 

1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  16  A  paraphimosed 
glans  penis.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paraphimotic. 

t  Paraphernalia,  obs.  corrupt  f.  PARAPHER- 
NALIA ;  hence  f  Paraphonalion,  an  article  be- 
longing to  a  married  woman's  paraphernalia.  Obs. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  \.  ii,  Whether  . .  as  Parapho- 
nalion A  siluer  pisse-pot  fits  his  Lady  dame  ? 

II  Paraphonia  (pserafifo'nia).  [med.L.,  f.  Gr. 
vapaijiavm  sounding  beside  (f.  irapa-  beside  +  fxuvr/ 
sound) ;  applied  in  pi.  to  certain  harmonies :  cf. 
rapatpajvfi  side-sound.] 

1.  Gr.  Mus.  The  harmony  or  concord  of  fourths 
and  fifths :  cf.  ANTIPHONV  I  and  HOMOFHONY  i  a. 

1776  BURNKY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  127  note.  Two  passages,  .shew, 
that  even  in  their  time,  thirds  and  sixths  made  no  part  of 
their  Antiphenia,  or  Paraphonia.  sjSt-f  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
(ed.  Rees),  Parapkonia,  in  Music,  is  that  species  of  concord, 
which  results  from  different  sounds,  as  the  fifth  and  fourth : 
and  thus  it  differs  from  komophonia,  which  is  produced  by 
the  same  sounds,  as  in  the  unison,  and  from  antipftomia,  or 
the  replication  of  the  same  sounds,  as  in  the  octave. 

2.  Alteration  of  the  voice  from  physiological  or 
pathological  causes. 

1799  HOOPER  Diet.  Med.,  Paraphonia,  alteration  of  the 
voice. . .  A  genus  of  disease  comprehending  six  species.  1878 
Ir.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  873  He  [Mansfeld] 
distinguishes  two  varieties  of  defective  speech  [in  deaf. 
mutes],  paraphonia  and  mogilalia.  j.  Paraphonia.  The 
voice  is  unpleasant,  rough,  and  even  harsh. 

Hence  Parapho-nio  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  para- 
phonia (sense  i). 

1836  W.  T.  SPURDENS  tr.  Longinus  xxviii.  113  In  music, 
the  principal  sound  falls  more  sweetly  upon  the  ear  by  means 
of  what  are  called  paraphonic  variations. 

llParaphora  (pane-fora),  [a.  Gr.  mpatpopa 
going  aside,  distraction,  derangement,  f.  *afa- 
aside  +  <t>op&  carrying,  bearing,  movement.]  Slight 
delirium;  a  mild  form  of  insanity  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Hence  Parapho-rio  a.,  pertaining  to  paraphora. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paraphora,  Paraphoric. 

Paraphosphate  -phosphoric:  see  PARA-'  2. 

Faraphragm  (.px-rafraem).  Zool.  [ad.  Gr. 
*ap6<ppayna  breastwork,  parapet,  f.  mftufpaaa-ttv 
to  enclose  with  a  breastwork.]  One  of  the  outer 
divisions  of  an  endostemite  in  Crustacea.  Hence 
Paraphragrnal  (pncrafra-gmal),  a. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  I*v.  Anim.  vi.  310  The  ante 
zontal  uniting  with  its  own  paraphrogmal  apophy 
posterior  with  the  paraphragmal  of  tTie  antecedent  endo- 
sVernite.     rtfe-oSSl  iv.  .58  The  outer  P™'""**"?1  «* 
the  capital  [of  the  apodemes)  is  called ..  the  paraphrigm. 

Fa-raphrasable,  a.     [f.  FA^HRAM  « 
-ABI.K.]     Capable  of  t>eing  paraphrased. 

igooXoubiV  -7  Nov.  465/1  Shakespeare  s  text  n 
corrupt  whenever  it  is  not  readily  p»raphras«bl«. 


FABAFHBASE. 

Paraphrase  (pje-rafr^iz),  sb.  Also  6  perra-, 
pai-afra.se.  [a.  F.  paraphrase  (1525  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  paraphrasis,  a.  Gr.  napdtppacns, 
{.  TTapcuppafar  to  tell  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  f.  irapa-  beside  +  tppafai'  to  declare,  tell : 
cf.  ippaats  mode  of  speaking,  speech,  phrase.] 

1.  An  expression  in  other  words,  usually  fuller 
and  clearer,  of  the  sense  of  any  passage  or  text ; 
a  free  rendering  or  amplification  of  a  passage. 
(Sometimes,  by  extension,  of  a  musical  passage.) 

Chaldee  Paraphrases :  the  TARGUM. 

[1547  Mem.  Kifon  (Surtees)  III.  41  Una  cum  empcione 
diversorum  librorum  vocatorum  paraphracez  Erasmi.]  1548 
UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  B  vj  b,  Thou  hast  here  good 
Christian  reader  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  vpon  the  ghos- 
pell.  Ibid.  B  vij,  A  paraphrase,  is  a  plain  settyng  foorth 
of  a  texte  or  sentence  more  at  large.  1548  HOOPER  Declar. 
Commandm.  vi.  G  iij  b,  A  great  nombre,  that  say  not  platlye 
and  playnly  there  is  no  God,  but  by  certayne  circumloquu- 
tions  and  paraphresis.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  2  So 
is  it  expressed  in  the  Thargum  or  Paraphrase  of  Jonathan. 
1684  N.  S.  Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xxvii.  240  The  Hebrew 
Text,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  by  Onkelosius,  the  Targum,  or 
Arabic  Paraphrase  by  R.  Saadius.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal 
Ded.  (1697)  87  Not  a  literal  Translation,  out  a  kind  of  Para- 
phrase. 1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.,  Imprisonm.  Learned, 
Buchanan,  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  com- 
posed his  excellent  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  ii.  31  This  description  is  a  mere 
abstract  and  paraphrase  of  the  language  of  the  Germania. 

b.  Without  a  and  //.,  as  a   process  or  mode 
of  literary  treatment. 

1656  COWI.EY  Pindar.  Odes  i.  Notes  8  [It]  could  not  be 
rendred  without  much  Paraphrase.  1680  DRYDEN  Pref. 
Transl.  Ovid's  Epist.  Ess.  1900  I.  237  Paraphrase,  or  trans- 
lation with  latitude,  where  the  author  is  kept  in  view . . , 
but  his  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense  j  and 
that  too  is  admitted  to  be  amplified.  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mus. 
iii.  177  To  proceed  in  the  way  of  Parapnrase.  1873  ROGERS 
Orig.  Bible  vi.  (1875)  227  Most  books  need  comment,  ex- 
planation, illustration,  but  if  that  be  the  object,  paraphrase 
is  the  worst  way  of  effecting  it. 
t  C.  A  comment.  Obs. 

1642  CHAS.  I  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  616, 1  will 
make  no  Paraphrases  upon  what  you  have  heard, ..  only  this 
Observation.  1738  tr.  Gitazzo's  Art  Conversation  153  [Who] 
make  a  thousand  wrong  Paraphrases,  and  foolish  Interpre- 
tations of  their  Actions. 

d.  fig.  A  practical  exemplification  of  or  com- 
mentary upon  some  principle,  maxim,  etc. 

1662  SOUTH  Serin.  I.  56  All  the  Laws  of  Nations,  and  wise 
Decrees  of  States.,  were  but  a  Paraphrase  upon  this  stand- 
ing Rectitude  of  Nature.  1666  —  Serm.  Tit.  ii.  15  Ded., 
All  your  After-Greatness  seems  but  a  Paraphrase  upon  those 
promising  Beginnings.  0x670  HACKETUI  Plume  Life  (1865) 
136  A  glittering  prelate  without  inward  ornaments  was  but 
the  paraphrase  of  a  painted  waif. 

2.  spec.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
Presbyterian  Churches :  Each  of  the  hymns  con- 
tained in  the  'Translations  and  Paraphrases,  in 
verse,  of  several  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture : 
collected  and  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
[ :  745-8 1  ] ,  in  order  to  be  sung  in  Churches '.  These 
are  usually  appended  to  the  Metrical  Psalter  in 
Scottish  editions  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament. 

The  first  edition,  entitled  'Translations  and  Paraphrases 
of  several  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  collected  and  pre- 
pared by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ',  was  printed  and  issued  for 
consideration  in  1743.  That  finally  adopted  was  published 
in  1781. 

1745  Minutes  of  Gen.  Assembly  18  May,  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  laid  before  them., 
some  Pieces  of  Sacred  Poesy,  under  the  title  of  Translations 
and  Paraphrases  of  several  Passages  of  sacred  Scripture, 
composed  by  private  Persons.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado 
So,  51  You  have  to  learn  the  paraphrases  and  the  shorter 
catechism.  1889  D.  J.  MACLAGAN  (title)  The  Scottish  Para- 
phrases . .  an  account  of  their  History,  Authors,  and  Sources. 
Ibid.*f>  With  all  their  faults.. it  is  yet  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  is  far  distant  when  the  Scottish  clergy  and  the  Scottish 


23  Dec.  5/2  One  old  Anti-Burgher  used  to  stump  out  of 
church  if  a  paraphrase  came  on  last. 

Paraphrase  (pae-rafivV),  v.  [ad.  F.  para- 
phrase-r,  f.  paraphrase  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  express  the  meaning  of  (a  word, 
phrase,  passage,  or  work)  in  other  words,  usually 
with  the  object  of  fuller  and  clearer  exposition ;  to 
render  or  translate  with  latitude. 

1630  PBYNNE  Anti-Armin.  168  Those  words  of  Christs 
he  paraphraseth  thus.     1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Lave  v.  (I7oo)  37 

\Vhich  p "«•**«•*«»**  TW .......  tr.  I> 1 L;_  ti 


1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  113  An  ecclesiastic  para- 
phrased the  Gospel-histories.  iBjfHuxLKt  f/«me  ix.(i88i) 
173  Dr.  Whately.. paraphrases  Hume,  though  he  forgets  to 
cite  him. 

fig.  1606  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng.  XIV.  Ixxxix.  (1612)  361  To  para- 
phrase this  Painter  were  to  Age  an  idle  thing.  1628  JACKSON 
Worthy  Churchman  45  Virgil  paraphraseth  the  same  vertue, 
when  he  compares  a  meeke  man  to  a  standing  pool. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  paraphrase ;  to  comment  or 
enlarge  upon  a  passage  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
sense. 

J*33  PRYNNE  i st  PI.  Ilistrio-m.\-\.  iii.  339 1  n  his  Commentary 
on  the  118.  alias  the  119.  Psalme,  verse  37.  .he  paraphraseth 
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thus.  1712  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795!  I.  in.  185  Such  of  the 
family  as  could  make  repetitions  of  sermons,  and  paraphrase 
thereupon.  1864  PUSEY  I.ect.  Daniel  (1876)  100  He  para- 
phrased,  rather  than  translated. 

f3.  intr.  To  comment  on,  to  enlarge  upon  a. 
subject.  Obs. 

1644-5  CHAS.  I  Let.  to  Wife  14  Jan.,  Wks.  (1662)  321,  I 
cannot  but  paraphrase  a  little  upon  that  which  he  calls  his 
superstitious  observation.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Print- 
ing  xxii.  p  8,  I  must  a  little  digress,  to  paraphrase  on  the 
posture  he  holds  the  Bodkin  in. 

Hence  Pa'raphrasing  vbl.  si. 

1640  GLAPTHORNE  Wallenstein  i.  iii.  Wks.  1874  II.  27  May 
. .  thy  dreames  Be  free  from  paraphrasing  on  my  memory. 
1728  MORGAN  Hist.  Algiers  \.  Pref.  20  His  Paraphrasings 
and  mine  differ. 

Paraphraser  (pae-rafi-fizaj).  Also  6  -phryser. 
[f.  prec.  sb.  and  vb.  +  -EK'.]  One  who  makes 
paraphrases  or  who  paraphrases  ;  a  paraphrast. 

1548  Q.  KATERYN  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  152, 
Iknowe  not  wether  ye  be  a  paraphryser  or  not.  1611  COTGR., 
Paraphraste,  a  Paraphrast,  or  Paraphrasor.  1624  GATAKER 
Transubst.  94  Pachymeres  the  Greeke  paraphraser  of  this 
Dennis.  1833  J.  A.  CARLYLE  in  Philol.  Museum  II.  624  The 
Paraphraser  must  have  read  onnara  for  o-Tpw/iara. 

||Faraphrasia(poerafr<fi-zia).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  irapa-  PABA-  1  I  +  Qpatrn  speech.]  Incohe- 
rent or  disordered  speech. 

1878  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  816  This  pheno- 
menon ..  should  be  classed  as  paralogia  and  paraphrasia. 
Ibid.,  We  find  . .  paraphrasia  developed  . .  in  conditions  of 
morbid  hebetude  and  intellectual  weakness. 

t  Paraphra-sian,  a.  (or  sb.)  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
L.  paraphrasi-s  PARAPHRASE  sb.  +  -AN.]  Given 
to  or  dealing  in  paraphrases  (or  =  paraphrast). 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  F  38  b,  As  the  logical  para- 
phrasian  and  Philosophical  interpreters  do  by  a  distinccion 
expounde  this  terme  necessary  to  signifie  a  thyng  conuenient. 

II  Paraphrasis  (parae-frasis).  [L. paraphrases  : 
see  PARAPHRASE.]  =  PARAPHRASE  ib.\,\  b. 

1538  CRANMER  Rein.  (Parker  Soc,)  213  (Stanf.)  These  words 
do  let  and  interrupt  the  course  of  the  paraphrasis.  1547 
EDW.  VI  Injunct.  in  Cardwell  Docum.  Ann.  (1839)  1. 9  The 
'  Paraphrasis  '  of  Erasmus  also  in  English  upon  the  gospels. 
<i  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  96  Paraphrasis  ..  is  not 
onelie  to  expresse  at  large  with  moe  wordes,  but  to  striue  and 
contend,  .to  translate  the  best  latin  authors,  into  other  latin 
wordes,  as  many  or  thereaboutes.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ps. 
xv,  They  repete  their  new  text  by  this  paraphrasis.  1776 
BENTHAM  Fragm.  Govt.  Wks.  1843  I.  293/1  A  word  may  be 
said  to  be  expounded  by  paraphrasis.  18x1-31  —  Univ. 
Gram.  ibid.  VIII.  356/2  On  this  consideration  the  para- 
phrasis may  be  termed  the  development 

Paraphrasist  (pararfrasist).    [f.  PARAPHRASE 

+  -IST.]  =  next 

1884  Manch.  Exam.  4  July  5/3  The  plan,  says  the  para- 
phrasist,  was  evidently  one  for  '  a  military  rising,  directed  by 
the  General '. 

Faraphrast  (pse  rati  seit),  sb.  \aA.i,.paraphrast- 
fs,  a.  Gr.  irapaippaarfis,  I.  irapa<ppa£-iiv :  see  PARA- 
PHRASE sd.  Cf.  F.  paraphrasie  (1607  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  One  who  paraphrases  ;  a  paraphraser. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Thess.  Ded.,  Touchyng 
thys  notable  learned  Paraphrast  D.  Erasmus.  1577  HANMER 
Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  To  Rdr.,  More  like  a  Paraphrast  then  a 
translator,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  93  As  Jonathan 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  expoundeth  it.  1764  Mem.  G. 
Psalmanazar  55  Using  all  proper  helps,  as  commentators, 
paraphrasts,  books  of  controversy.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
I.  17  Able  to  understand  the  Bible.. through  the  aid  of  a 
paraphrast. 

tPa'raphrast,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
=  PARAPHRASE  v.  Hence  f  Pa-raphraster,  a 
paraphraser. 

1607  HIERON  Defence  I.  99  Our  owne  Church  Bible . .  Whith 
paraphrasteth  in  the  margin . .  thus.  1632  LE  GRYS  tr.  Velleivs 
Paterc.  To  Rdr.,  I  do  not  allow  either  to  my  selfe,  or  any 
other  translator  the  liberty  of  a  paraphraster.  1684  N.  S. 
Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xiii.  102  It  is  the  common  Fate  of 
Paraphrasters . .  to  follow  the  freest  method  of  translation. 

Paraphrastic  (pserafrse-stik),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
paraphrastic-us,  a.  Gr.  irapaQpaariic-os,  f.  irapa- 
(ppaaTris  PARAPHRAST  :  see  -1C.  Cf.  F.  paraphra- 
stique.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
paraphrase  ;  addicted  to  the  use  of  paraphrase. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Paraphrasticke,  one  that  still  keepes  the 
sense  of  the  Author  in  a  translation,  albe  that  he  [etc.].  1759 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  69  p  9  The  paraphrastic  liberties  have 
been  almost  universally  admitted.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  227/2 
A  paraphrastic  translation  of  the  Greek  poem  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  1877  SYMONDS  in  Academy  3  Nov.  419/1  The  two 
extremes  of  laconic  accuracy  and  paraphrastic  freedom. 

Paraplirastical  (pjerafrse-stikal),  a.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec. 

"549  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par.  II.  Ded.  to  Qn.  Katerine  i  b, 
Erasmus . .  hathe  by  a  paraphrasticall  discourse  playnly  sette 
foorth  the  ghospelles  of  the  fower  Euangelistes.  Ci6n  CHAT-  ' 
MAN  Iliad  To  Rdr.,  [Who]  are  ten  parts  more  paraphrastical 
than  I.    1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  39  To.. bear  with 

?",  «naph'rasl'cal  ExPressi°ns.     1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P., 

on  •  202   He  's  sometimes  too  paraphrastical. 

1807  PENNINCTON  Life  Eliz.  Carter,  To  translate  such  a 
book  rather  in  a  paraphrastical  way. 

Faraphra-stically,  a,tv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  paraphrastic  manner,  by  way  of  paraphrase. 
'557  PAYNEL  Barclay's  Jugurth  Ded.,  The  whiche,  be. 


any  other,  but  paraphrastically.     1778  Up.  LOWTH  Isaiah 
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Notes  (ed.  12)  135,  I  have  been  forced  to  render  this  line 
paraphrastically;  as  the  verbal  translation.. would  have  been 
unintelligible.  _  1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  28  Sept.  618/2 
She  was  plain  in  her  dress,  or,  more  paraphrastically,  in  the 
manner  of  adorning  herself. 

II  Faraphrenitis  (pserafr/hai-tis).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PARA-  i  i  +  PHRENITIS.]  A  term  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm,  formerly  thought  to 
be  invariably  accompanied  by  delirium ;  hence 
applied  to  delirium  supposed  to  be  so  produced. 
Cf.  PARAFRENESIE. 

1693  Brancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Paraphrenitis,  Mad- 
ness, accompanied  with  a  continual  Fever,. .thence  the  Mid- 
riff and  Lungs  are  troubled.  1727-41  CHAMBEKS  Cycl.,  Para- 
phrcnesis,  or  Paraphrenitis,..^.  secondary  kind  of  phrenzy, 
supposed  by  the  ancients,  to  be  owing  not  to  any  immediate 
disorder  of  the  brain,  or  meninges,  but  to  an  inflammation 
of  the  ventricle,  the  liver,  and  especially  the  diaphragm, 
whertby  the  brain  and  meninges  come  to  be  affected  by  con- 
sent ofparts.  Ibid.,Paraphrenitis,zmon%  modern  physicians, 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum,  or  pleura  about  the 
diaphragm.  1876  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  IV.  605 
Diaphragmatic pleuritis  is  the  disease  of  which  a  very  ex- 
pressive general  description  has  been  given  by  the  ancient 
physicians,  under  the  name  of  paraphrenitis. 

Hence  Paraphreurtic  a.    (Mayne  1857). 

||  Paraphronesis  (pserafronrsis).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  vapa<pp6vi;ats  wandering  of  mind,  deli- 
rium, f.  TrapaQporw  to  be  beside  oneself.]  =  next. 
So  Paraphrone'tic  a. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paraphroneticus,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Paraphronesis,  or  rather  Paraphrosyne :  para- 
phrenetic. 

llParaphrosyne(pasiafr(rsinzj.  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  irapatppoovvT],  f.  Trapa<ppan>  out  of  one's 
wits,  f.  irapa-  beside  +  <ppfiv  mind.]  A  mild  form 
of  delirium  or  temporary  mental  derangement. 

1693  tr.  Blaticartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Paraphrosyne,  a 
slight  sort  of  Doting  in  the  Imagination  and  Judgment. 
1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Cullen's  Nasal.  Metli.  (ed.  3)  230  The 
symptomatic  species  of  Mania  are,  (a)  Paraphrosyne  from 
poison,  (b)  Paraphrosyne  from  passion,  (c)  Febrile  Paraphro- 
syne. (In  mod.  Diets.) 

ParaphyllumtoParaphysical:  seePARA-i  i. 

II  Paraphysis  (para-fisis).  Bot.  Also  pa-ra- 
physe.  Pl.-physes.  [mod.L.,  f.Gr.irapa- PARA-! 
i,  iu  sense  '  by- '  or  '  subsidiary'  +  (pvais  growth; 
so  Tf.paraphyse.]  A  sterile  filament  accompanying 
the  reproductive  organs  in  certain  cryptogams. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  270  Abortive  asci,  known 
under  the  name  of  paraphyses.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg,  Phys. 
§  759  Among  the  spore-cases  lie  sterile  filaments,  termed 
paraphyses,  which  serve  to  bind  them  together.  1870  BENT- 
LEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  367  Among  the  antheridia  there  are 
.  .found  slender  cellular  jointed  threads  called  paraphyses. 

Hence  Faraphysate  (paras'fis/t)  a.,  having  or 
producing  paraphyses  (Cent.  Diet.  \ 890) ;  Para- 
physi-fertras,  bearing  paraphyses  (Mayne  1857). 

Parapicoline,  etc. :  see  PABA-  1  2. 

Faraplasm  (pae'raplsez'm).  [ad.  mod.  L. para- 
plasma,'.  Gr.  jrapa-  PARA-  1 1  +  irhaa/ta :  see  PLASM.] 

1.  Biol.     a.  Kupffer's  name  for  the  more  fluid 
part  of  a  cell-substance ;  called  by  Flemming/rtra- 
viitom.     b.  See  quot.  1891. 

1887  SCHAFER  Essent.  Histol.  (ed.  2)  2  Paraplasm  is  often 
present  in  sufficient  amount  to  reduce  the  protoplasm  to  the 
condition  of  a  fine  sponge-work  or  net-work.  1891  Quains 
EUm.  Anat.  (ed.  10)  I.  11. 174  note.  The  terms  '  deutoplasm ' 
and  'paraplasm  '.  .have  sometimes  been  applied  to  materials 
contained  within  a  cell,  which  are  not  considered  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  actual  protoplasm. 

2.  Path.    a.  Morbid  tissue ;  a  neoplasm,     b.  A 
malformation.     (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893.) 

Hence  Farapla'smic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  paraplasm. 

1902  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  29  Mar.  786  Aerobic  germs  find  [a 
suitable  resting-place]  in  paraplasmic  tissue. 

Faraplastic  (pseraplEe-stik),  a.    [f.  PARA-  1 1 

+  PLASTIC  :  cf.  prec.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
nected with  paraplasm ;  neoplastic. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Paraplastic,  possessed  of 
depraved  formative  powers,  as  Carcinoma.  1893  HYATT  in 
Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XXVI.  97  The  stages. .could 
be  collectively  spoken  of  as  paraplastic  with  relation  to  the 
ontogeny  of  others  of  their  own  type  or  allied  t5'pes. 

Faraplectic  (paeraple-ktik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  jrapa- 
7r\rjKTtK-vst  f.  irapan\rjaa-€iv :  see  PARAPLEGIA.] 

1.  Affected  with  paraplegia :  =  PARAPLEGIC. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  tr  Min.  13  Those  that  are  ver- 
tiginous, epileptick,  apoplectick,  paraplectick.  1857  in 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

2.  Paraplectic  weevil,  a  species  of  weevil  (Lixtis 
paraplecticus.  Linn.)  inhabiting  a  plant  the  eating 
of  which  causes  the  staggers  in  horses. 

1802  BINGLEY  Anim.Biog.  (1813)  III.  135  The  larvae  of  the 
Paraplectic  Weevil  inhabit  the  interior  part  of  the  stems  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  phcllmuirium  nonaticnm. 

II  Paraplegia  (pseraplrdjia).  Path.  [mod.  L., 
a.  Gr.  vapair\i]yia  =  vapa.TiKrj£ia  a  stroke  on  one 
side,  hemiplegia,  f.  impait\Tjaa-uv  to  strike  at  the 
side,  f.  irapa-  beside,  aside  +  Tt\i\aattt>  to  strike.] 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  and  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  trunk,  resulting  from  an  affection  of 
some  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Paraplegia,  the  same  with  paralysis. 
1693  tr.  lltancai-d's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Paraplegia,  a  Palsy 
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which  seizeth  all  lh,-  p.,ru  ,,f  il,,.-  Il.xly  below  the  Head. 
•  801  l:,,x  /-wl.  VI.  a/1  When  it  [piiUyJ  h.-i,i|)(  ns  to  ;1|| 
rli.-  P.HI-.  Mow  the  head,  or  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body  it 
i*  called  paraplegia.  1869  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Lift  III. 
102  He  had  an  attack  of  paraplegia. 

Paraplegic  (pieraple-cl3ik,  -pi?-),  a.  [ad.  Gr. 
mipairfy-ftKos,  dial,  form  of  repair*  i)*r.*6i  :  see 
I'AKAI'I.KCTIC.]  Marked  by  or  characteristic  of 
paraplegia  ;  infected  with  paraplegia. 

'&»  -34  .Goofs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  478  Parapleg 
palsy.     I  he  disease  affecting  and  confined  to  the  lowerpar 
le  body  on  both  sides  or  any  part  below  the  head     1880 
GARKOD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  325  Incontinence  of  urine  i 
children  and  paraplegic  patients.     1899  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med 
VII.  708  I  he  contraction  may  have  a  hemiplegic  or  a  para 
plegk  distribution. 

t  Pa:rapleroma-tically,  a>h>.  Oh.  rare 

It.  Or.  napan\r]pc<ipaTi«-vs  expletive  +  -AL  +  - 
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rMr.  -     &e  also   FARSASO. 

lad.  L.  (It  i>p.)  parasanga,  ad.  Gr.irapaffdyym,  ••( 
Ptrs.an  origin,  the  corresponding  mod  Per]/  word 
being  (gjC^  FABSASG,  Arab.  &}  fanaK;  in 
mod.  F  parasange,  farsange.-]  A  Persian  measure 


PARASITE. 


LV  2.' 


[f.  Gr.  irapan\t]p(ufiaTitt-6s  exp 
Kxpletively,  as  an  expletive. 
1698  C.  BOYLE  R,ntley's  Dissert.  205,  30  or  40  Instances 
where  the  Particle  a,  is  us'd  Parapleronialically. 

II  Parapleura  d  »iaplu»-ra).  Entom.    PI.  -as 
Also  parapleu-rum,  pi.  -a.    [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  iro/ 
beside  +  v\cvpa,  i,\(Vp6v  rib,  side.]     (See  quot.) 

i8aS  K.RBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  382  The  Parapletrx 
L  wo  pieces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Postfeclus,  included  be 
twcen  the  .^capularia,  Mrsostethium,  and  Pleurx.  ftid 

i  3?2.T.  r  scaPula:  and  parapleura  are  parallel  ant 
pliiced  obliquely. 

II  Parapleuritis  (pseraplu-rai-tis).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  napa-  PARA-  1 1  +  PLEURITIS  pleurisy.]  '  A 
slight  degree  of  plemitis;  also,  applied  to  pletiro- 
dynia  (Syci.  Soc.  Lex.  1893). 

Pa-rapod,  anglicized  form  of  PARAPODIDM 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Parapodial  (pasrapji-dial),  a.  [f.  next  +-  -AL.] 
Jl  or  pertaining  to  a  parapodium. 

1877  Huxi.EV  Anal.  Inv.  Amm.  v.  245  Marine  vermiform 
aP™ndage£  "  °*tf™1  MBment!"ion  or  parapodial 

llParapodium(pseraptfii-di^m).  Zool.  [mod.L., 
f.  PARA-  rt  ln  sense  .  subsidiary ',  <  false '  +  Gr.  ™8- 

N  (cf.  Gr.  na/jairoSioj  at  the  feet).]  One  of  the 
jomtless  lateral  processes  or  rudimentary  limbs  of 
annelids,  which  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and 
sometimes  of  sensation  or  respiration. 

1877  HUXLEV  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  v.  227  Those  parapodia 

fed 'in  form1  and' direc'tlon       m°U'h  ""^  "*  Sp  •      ly  ""odi- 


, 
*  '**  '37  The  ^£*£** 

tPa-rapoint.  Oh.  rare'1.  [f.  PARA-!  i 
over  against  +  POINT.]  ?A  corresponding  point. 

.647  WARD  -Simf.  Cooler  46  The  crazie  world  wifl  crack, 
parlpoynt?  J°yn'S'  *"  the  e"ds  "  hath>  have  not  the" 

Parapolar,  etc.  :  see  PARA-  1  i. 

II  Parapophysis  (paerapp-fisis).  Attat.  [mod. 
L.,  t.  Or.  *ap(a-  beside  +  APOPHYSIS.]  An  anterior 
or  ventral  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra,  in  some 
animals  greatly  developed  and  serving  as  articula- 
tion for  the  head  of  a  rib. 

1854  OWEN  SM.  ft  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  ,68 

he  haemal  arch  .  sometimes  includes.  .  bones  called  '  para. 
pophvses       ,87,  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  vi.  2SO  One  made  up 
of  tubercular  processes  (or  diapophyses)  and  ribs,  the  other 
e  up  of  capitular  processes  (or  parapophyses)  and  ribs. 

ience  Parapophysial  a.,  of  or  belonging  to 
a  panpophysis. 
Asia  tLmtSxtt.Ltj 


t  Vonea 

tVe  l?n«h  of  ,!T  ^     Bl"  •""•*«  <°  P»ny  and  Strabo 
authors  son  t  tht-par?sanS  was  «<*oned  differently  by 
-  y 


51'11'  'ake  «»< 


»l>  <°nie  Persian 


heir  marches.  ,847  GROTE  Cruet  „.  xxxv"  $4,  H™ 
[Artaphernes]  caused  the  territory  of  each  [Ionian]  city  to 
be  measured  by  parasangs  (each  parasang  was  equaf  o 
thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles  and  a  haft  i88a  FLOVM 
Unexpl  Baluchistan  yfi  A  farsakh  or  parking  varies™ 

nfher  and  a  balf  and  <ven  five  m»«  s 


cce. 

Hence  Para.el.nio  (,  ^rasHe-nik;  a.,  pcitaininc 
to  or  of  the  natnre  of  a  paraselene.       In 


frmM 

from  Heb.  pi.),  parash,  8-9  parwoha,  9  pora,ha 

[Heb.  nC^/MrfM  division,  f.  BhB  firaA  to 
divide.]  Each  section  of  the  Pentateuch  read  as 
the  weekly  Sabbath  lesson  in  the  synagogue.  Also 

Told 


ER      B     *  Rrad  inst<! 


ParapoplexytoParaproetium:seePARA-ii 
^arapos,  an  obsolete  fabric  :  see  PEBOPUS 
Parapsidal  (parae-psidal),  a.    [f.  next  +  -AL.] 
(or  pertaining  to  the  parapsis  of  an  insect. 

_ffl.T»n  -no^e*  I     ,     ,     .  ..  __  J_^      T»»       .   __  t  _a  ___ 


f    ,     '  uiuu.1-  .  varapsiae.i    nacn 

the  two  lateral  pieces  of  the  mesoscutum  of 
thorax  of  an  insect,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
ticulated  with  the  wing. 

of  SIS  J    l^EAYf  \Z°°L  7?''  V'  '77  »"te,  The  lateral  pieces 
o  the  scutum  o  the  mesothorax,  which  I  call  faraf  sides. 

II  Para-psis*.    Pa/h.     [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr.  TO/>(a- 
,8  Vr    '  t-  ^'S  touch'J     Disordered  toach. 

SeS*  of'tourl       -"  '""*  I1,1',"73  P.a'aP'ls-   Morbid  Tou<=h- 

SSS,i^r/iS       ing  vit!ated  or  lost-  I84a  in 

J  Para-pterum,  -on.    [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  mya- 
side  +  TrT^wm.    \nmoA.V.faraptire.1    (See 
'"  SS-S  to   a 


".wind  w?,  J  lns!1cts'.tt,h":h  h^  relation  with  the  efisU-r- 

fea",er"  d       ?^'K°','"''/"'/-  Applied  l)5'  ""g"  lo  tl-=  long 

n«  r  the^//)      H^"'^^-  whii;h  "«  inserted  in  the  arm 

?P«r.«£        vi   "    dl  C°Ver  more  or  less  of  the  wi"Ss- 

i-arapychte,  variant  of  HARA-I-ICKI.KT  Oks 

•ma  an"  1ST  PELt?V  ^;>i  *  Ctfrr'  '•  =87  M'Donnellan,  his 
ParnA,  bre,.akfa5t  toeeth«  on  coffee  and  parapyclites." 
£aiaqueeto,  -quet,  -quetto  :  see  PAKXKEET. 
fararabin  to  -salpingitis  :  see  PAEA-  i  i,  3. 


fig.  ifiai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  H.  iii.  m  (ifieil  ME  Th™, 
art  many  parasanges  before  me  in  means,  favour3,  lealt^ 
honour.  1836  LANDOR  Pine.  $  Asp.  Wks.  1846  II  ,«a  If 
there  are  paces  between  Sculpture  and  Painting  there  are 

Det?nBetwtWC':n        nt'"g  and  Po*trv-      l88°  Daily  Tel. 

Parascene  (pse-ras/h).  Gr.  and  Rom.  Anliq. 
Also  in  L.  form  parasce-nium.  [a.  F.  parascene 
mod.L.  parasccnium,  a.  Gr.  ,apaaiei,vim,  one  of 
the  side-entrances  to  the  stage,  a  side-scene  f 
irapa-  side-  +  a^  stage.]  The  part  of  an  ancient 
theatre  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  comprising  rooms 
to  which  the  actors  retired ;  the  side-scene 

1706  PHILLIPS  Parascenium,  ..the  back  part  of  the  Scene 
or  Stage  in  a  Play-house.  1641  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  2QS/, 
1  here  was  no  other  architectural  exterior  than  that  formed 
ta  a  ascene  <H«P«w"nH)  and  colonnade  behind  the 

tParasceua-stic,   a.    Obs.    rare,      [ad    Gr 

•apaaxtvaariKus  (cf.  next).]     Preparatory. 

167*    CoraKs  Doom   I28  The   Latine  and  Greek,  and 

hose  other  Learned  Languages  ..  are  the  Parasceuastick 

>art  of  Learning. 

t  Parasceuolo-gical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  -sou-, 
f.  Gr.  napaaxivrj  preparation  (see  ncxt)  +  -(o)LOGT 

+  -ICAi,.]     Relating  to  preparation. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.   in.   xxxiv.  504  The  Parascuo. 

ogical  Instruments,  wherewith  Medicines  are  prepared. 
Farasceve  (pa;'ras<v,  ||  pserasf  v»).     Also  7-8 

mraseue.     [ad.  late  L.  parascfve  day  of  prepara- 
on,  day  before  the  Sabbath,  a.  Gr.  irapaaxiv^  pre- 

>aration,  in  Jewish  use  the  'day  of  preparation'; 

.  irapa-  against  +  anfinj  equipment,  outfit,  attire, 
e:c.  Cf.  V . paraschie  (i5-i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  day  of  preparation  for  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
the  eve  of  the  sabbath,  Friday ;  spec.  Good  Friday 
(from  Mark  xv.  42,  etc.).  Obs.  exc.  in  R.  C.  Ch. 

lauSarl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  117  In  die  parasseue  ] 
iSfS  UOALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxiii.  167  b,  The  same  lorde 
finished  y>  redempcion  of  the  worlde  on  the  sixth  daie,  (which 
is  the  parasceue  daie).  1583  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Mark  xv.  42  It 
was  the  Parasceue,  which  is  the  Sabboth-eue.  —  John 
xix.  14  It  was  the  Parasceue  of  Pasche.  1613  PURCHAS 
Ptlgnmage(ifi\ifiw!,  The  fourteenth  day  being  the  Parascue 
or  preparation.  1697  Bp.  PATRICK  Connn.  Exo<l.  xvi.  s 
From  which  Preparation  this  Day  was  called  the  Parascue. 

f2.  Preparation  (with  allusion  to  sense  i).    Obs. 

i6ia  R.  SHELDON  Serm.  St.  Martin's  5  Preparing  and 
making  a  Quadragesime,  or  fortieth,  as  a  parasceue  of  Christ 
his  death  and  passion.  1647  HERRICK  Noble  Numbers 


vi.  59  One  para^  was  read  each  Sabbath."*''  *'**  G'*' 

Parasinoidal :  see  PABA-  i  i 
Farasital  (pirrtoitU),  a.    [f.  PARASITE  si,. 
+  -AL  j  -  PARASITIC. 

<£f£!*^^^^£^^^ 

'*  ^i?°U"»  **  5ides-  -clustered  parasital  plants.'' 

tParasita-ster.  Ots.  rare-*.    [L  (TerenceV 
see  next  and  -ASTER.]     A  mean  or  sorry  parasite   ' 
1606  MARSTON  (title)  Parasitaster,  or  the  Fawne. 

Parasite  (pas-rissit),  sb.    Also  6  parrasite, 
parasyte,  paresite,  6-7  paraoit.     [ad.  L.fara- 
tft-tu,  -a,  a.  Gr.  vapaeiros  lit.  one  who  eats  at  the 
le  ot  another,  hence  one  who  lives  at  another's 
expense  and  repays  him  with  flattery,  etc.;  orig.  an 
adj.  =  feeding  beside;  f.  irapa-  beside  +  atrot  food. 
<^\.¥. parasite  (Rabelais  1535)] 
1.  One  who  eats  at  the  table  or  at  the  expense 
pt  another;  always  with  opprobrious  applicalion: 
One   that  frequents  rich  tables   and   earns  his 
welcome  by  flattery '  (J.) ;   one  who  obtains  the 
hospitality,  patronage,  or  favour  of  the  wealthy  or 
powerful  by  obsequiousness  and  flattery;  a  hanger- 
on  from  interested  motives ;  a  '  toady '. 

fl5^?  '  AVE8!;EIi  Eram.  Proa.  (1552)  71  It  is' the  fashion  of 
a  flatterer  and  parasyte  to  lyue  of  an  other  man's  trencher. 
54J  u  DALL  t.rasm.  Apoph.  199  Parasites,  were  called  suche 
smellefeastes  as  would  seeke  to  bee  free  geastes  at  riche 
"'.«""«  tobies.  15(8  GRAFTON  Chron.  II  397  He  dis! 
tnbuted  the  Dukes  landes  to  his  Parasites,  a3nd  fflaaeryng 
folowei* ,1607  SH,JKS.  Timon  m.  vi.  ,04  You  knot  of 
Mouth-I'riends:  ..Most  smiling,  smooth, detested  Parasites. 
1736  BOLINCBROKE  Patriot.  (1749)  "39  Crowds  of  spies, 
parasites  and  sycophants,  will  surround  the  throne  under 
the  patronage  of  such  ministers.  iSfia  THACKERAV  four 
gorges _m,  i  he  good  clergy  not  corrupted  into  parasites  by 
hopes  of  preferment. 

•"fi   *!PJ~*  ?'•  HALL  Sa'-  '•  Pro1-  'o  Hath  made  his  pen 
jnhired  parasite.    i6o>  ,nd PI.  Return fr.  Pa,,,ass.  v."v. 

"arasites.5  "*      "     here  most  mens  P*™  «*  hired 

b.  Gr.  Anliq.  One  admitted  to  the  table  kept  up 
for  a  public  officer,  or  to  the  feast  after  a  sacrifice. 
(This  is  a  sense  given  by  the  Greek  grammarians  and  late 
waters,  which  was  app.  obs.  in  B.  c.  400!  it  comes  nearer  to 
the  etymological  sense,  but  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
general  current  of  meaning  in  Gr.,  L.,  and  Eng.) 

wwi    P,,T~i-i*n      A  *.*:-     ,*"• *     ,  ..." 


Parasceve,  Let's  go,  my  Alma,  yet,  e're  we  receive,  Fit,  fit 
it  is,  we  have  our  Parasceve.  1654  H.  L'EsTRANCE  C/fcw.  / 
(1655)  '95  This  Treaty  at  Rippon  was  but  the  Parasceue, 
the  preparation  to  another  of  higher  import. 

Parasche,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  PARISH,  -EN. 

Paraschematic  (pae:ra|sHmae'tik),  a.  rare. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  type  *napaaxil"iTiit6s :  cf.  irapaerx)?- 
ftaTi^iv  to  transform,  to  form  by  a  slight  change.] 
Formed  by  slight  change  of  an  existing  element. 

1868  MAX  MULLER  Rede  Led.  it.  Sel.  Ess.  1881  I.  98  The 
growth  of  these  early  themes  may  have  been  very  luxuriant, 
and,  as  Prof.  Curtius  expresses  it,  chiefly  paraschematic. 

Parasecretion :  see  PARA-  1  i. 

II  Paraselene  (p»riWl?irf).  Pi.  paraselenes 

(-nt).  [In  form,  mod.L.  paraselene:,  i.  Gr.  irapa- 
in  sense  '  subsidiary,  false '  +  CTC Aijj'i;  moon  (after 
PARHELION):  cf.  F.  parastttne  (1547  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  A  bright  spot  on  a  lunar  halo,  somewhat 
resembling  the  moon  itself;  a  mock  moon. 

1653  [see  PARASTF.R].  1670  Pkil.  Trans.  V.  1071  Observed 
together  with  the  Paraselene's  or  Mock-moons  by  M. 
Hevehus.  1790  U.MFREVILLE  Hudson's  Bay  24  Paraselenes 
or  mock  moons  appear,  when  the  vapours  arising  from  open 
water  become  condensed  by  the  frost.  1835  Sm  I.  Ross 
Narr.  iad  I'oy.  xxxvi.  501  A  large  and  beautiful  halo  round 
the  moon,  wiih  four  parasclena:.  1878  A.  H.  MAKKHAM  Ct. 


n      r.,     .,  an        ng. 

.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  l.  xxvi.  (1715)  147 The/J«ffiAfw 
is  to  take  care  that  the  Parasites  be  created  out  of  the 
People,  whose  duty  'tis,  each  of  them  to  reserve  out  of  his 
allowance  an  Hecteum  of  Early, . .  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Genuine  Citizens  Feast.   1706  PHILLIPS,  Parasite  (amonB 
the  Ancients)  was  the  Priest  5  Guest,  whom  he  invited  to 
eat  part  of  the  Sacrifice :  whence  the  word  is  taken  for  a 
smell-feast  [etc.].    1770  LANCHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  '•  'o6/i 
note,  In  the  first  ages  the  name  of  parasite  was  venerable 
and  sacred,  for  it  properly  signified  one  that  was  a  messmate 
at  the  table  of  sacrifices.    1791-1813  D'IsRAEU  Cur.  Lit , 
Con/us.  Words.    1807  ROBINSON  Archaal.  Grmca  t  xxiii! 
"51  '"• !"'  202'    l86*  SMITH  Smaller  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v. 
2.  Biol.  An  animal  or  plant  which  lives  in  or 
upon  another  organism  (technically  called  its  host) 
and  draws  its  nutriment  directly  from  it    Also 
extended  to  animals  or  plants  that  live  as  tenants 
of  others,  but  not  at  their  expense  (strictly  called 
commensal  or  symbiotic) ;    also  to  those  which 
depend  on  others  in  various  ways  for  sustenance, 
as  the  cuckoo,  the  skua-gull,  etc.  (see  PARASITIC 
i  b);   and  (inaccurately)  to  plants  which  grow 
upon  others,  deriving  support  but  not  nourishment 
from  them  (epiphytes},  or  which  live  on  decaying 
organic  matter  (saprophytes'). 
See  note  s.  v.  PARASITIC  2  a. 

t7«7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl., Parasites . .in  botany,  a  kind  of 
diminutive  plants,  growing  on  trees,  and  so  called  from  their 
manner  of  living  and  feeding,  which  is  altogether  on  others. 
..Such  is  moss,  ..which,  with  the  lichens  and  mistletoe's, 
make  the  family  of  parasite  plants.  1816  Kl«8V  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  xliv.  IV.  309  The  great  body  of  insect  parasites., 
belong  to  the  Hymtnaptera  Order.  1835  HUXSLOW  I'hyt. 
Bot.  $  234  Certain  plants.. obtain  their  nourishment  imme- 
diately from  other  plants  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves, and  whose  juices  they  alisorh.  Such  plants  are  true 


PARASITE. 

b.  Applied,   loosely  or  poetically,  to  a  plant 
that  creeps  or  climbs   about  another  plant  or  a 
wall,  trellis-work,  etc.,  by  which  it  is  supported. 

1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  i.  43  Like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  u.  vn. 
(r864>  114  The  branches  of  the.  .trees  were..  festooned  with 
clustering  vines  of  ..  variegated  convolvuli,and  other  flower. 
ing  parasites.  1876  BROWNING  A  Forgiveness  77  Helpless 
as  the  statue  .  .  Against  that  strangling  bell-flower's  bondage: 
tear  Away..  the  parasite. 

c.  fig.  A  person  whose  part  or  action  resembles 
that  of  an  animal  parasite. 

1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir,  W.,  Parasitism 
(1902)95  Instead  of  having  learned  to  pray  the  ecclesiastical 
parasite  becomes  satisfied  with  being  prayed  for.  _  His 
transactions  with  the  Eternal  are  effected  by  commission. 
1898  IVestm.  Gaz.  18  Jan.  3/1  If  the  employer  who  gives 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  work  in  wages  is  a  parasite,  so 
also  is  the  labourer  who  gives  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
wages  in  work. 

d.  Philol.  A  parasitic  vowel  or  consonant  :  see 
PARASITIC  3  b. 

1888  SWEET  Eng.  Sounds  40  The  quality  of  the  parasite 
is  often  determined  by  that  of  the  nearest  accented  vowel. 

3.  Min.    A  mineral  developed  upon  or  within 
another  ;  spec.  [ad.  Ger.  parasit]  a  plumose  variety 
of  BORACITE,  the  result  of  alteration. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  596  Parasite  of  Volger  is  the 
lumose  interior  of  some  crystals  of  boracite.  1896  A.  H. 
HESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.,  Parasite..  (Parasit),  because 

formed  as  a  parasite  at  the  expense  of  the  original  mineral. 

The  plumose  interior  of  certain  crystals  of  boracite. 

4.  attrib.  often  passing  into  adj.  =  parasitic  ;  para- 
site-vowel, -consonant,  -sound,  -letter:  see  ad;  para- 
site-diphthong,   a    diphthong    formed    by    the 
development  of  a  parasite  beside  the  original  vowel. 


pl 
C 


pai 

parasu-   -. ,  —  —  —         ,  . 

Lit.  I.  i.  6  These  parasite  plants  of  youthful  poetry.  1875 
F.  S.  HADEN  Earth  to  Earth  60  Not  the  respectable  trades- 
man., but  a  parasite  class  which  interposes  itself.  1888 
SWEET  Eng.  Sounds  40  [see  PARASITE  v .  3].  Ibid.,  E.  fear 
.  .from  OE./ir  shows  how  parasite-diphthongs  begin. 

6.  Comb.,  as  parasite-containing,  -covered,  -in- 
fested, parasite-like  adjs. 

1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  163/2  Fish . .  with  thin,  parasite- 
covered  bodies.  1897  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Nov.  70  Which 
effect  their  dispersal  in  this  parasitelike  way.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  iii.  74  Parasite-containing  red  blood 
corpuscles.  Ibid.  75  Effete  parasite-infested  corpuscles. 

Fa;rasite,  v.  rare.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  the  parasite  or  sycophant. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  .4  nsvi.  Nameless  Cat  A.  41  Popes  testify- 
ing of  themsclues ;  or  Canonists  Paraziting  to  Popes. 

2.  trans.  To  infest  as  a  parasite,  to  parasitize. 
1868  Artier.  Naturalist^  May  128  Parasited  cocoons  and 

egs;s  of  insects,  or  living  insects  and  other  animals  infested 
by  parasites. 

3.  intr.  {Philol.}  To  develop  a  parasitic  sound. 

1888  SWEET  Eng.  Sounds  40  (Parasiting)  The  develop- 
ment of  parasite-vowels  before  and  after  certain  consonants. 
..The  first  stage  in  parasiting . . is  seen  in  such  words _ as 
E.  bower,  German  bauer  from  older  bftr,  in  which  the  glide 
to  the  (r)  has  been  exaggerated  into  an  independent  (a). 

Parasitic  (pserasi-tik),  a.  [ad.  L.parasttic-us, 
a.  Gr.  irapaffiTttc-os,  f.  irapaair-os  :  see  PARASITE  sb. 
and  -1C.  Cf.  F.  parasitique  (Littre).] 

L  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  parasites; 
having  the  nature  of  a  parasite,  sycophantic. 

16*7  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  3rd  Advt.,  The  Bishop  re- 
ceived small  thankes  for  his  parasiticke  presentation.  1648 
Eikon  Bos.  xx.  197  Some  parasitick  Preachers.  1654  VILVAIN 
Epit.  Ess.  vi.  79  Parasitic  Panegyrics.  1855  KINGSLEY 
Westw.  Ho  I  viii.  (1869)  150  Somewhat  of  a  gnathonic  and 
parasitic  soul. 

2.  Biol.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of  a  plant  or  animal  parasite. 

a.  Living,  as  an  organism,  in  or  upon  another 
from  the  body  of  which  it  derives  its  nourishment ; 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  such  an  organism  ; 
also,  by  extensions  SYMBIOTIC.     In  Path,  applied 
to  diseases  caused  by  parasites. 

Earlier  naturalists  included  plants  which  grow  upon  others 
but  are  now  known  not  to  derive  nourishment  from  them, 
e,  g.  polypody,  moss,  lichens. 

1731-3  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Hedera,  Ivy . .  isa  parasitick 
Plant.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  in.  iv.  (1765)  169  Parasitic, 
when  theygrownotoutpftheGround.buton  some  other  Plant. 
1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Parasitic,  animals.. that  receive 
their  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of  others,  as  worms,  polypes, 
hydatids,  &c.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xliv.  IV.  213  The 
Ichneumons  that  are  parasitic  upon  larva;.  1851  H.  SPENCER 
Social  Statics  iv.  449  In  certain  states  of  body,  indigenous 
cells  will  take  on  new  forms  of  life,  and  by  continuing  to 
reproduce  their  like,  give  origin  to  parasitic  growths,  such 
as  cancer.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV.  So  Lesser 
Broom-rape . .  occurs  chiefly  on . .  clover,  [but]  is . .  parasitic  on 
various  other  plants.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  853 
Parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

fig.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bnpt.  i.  §  6.  58  Some 
parasitic  untruth  which  criticism  was  competent  to  cut  away. 
1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  564  A  parasitic  growth  on 
the  vast  real  and  ideal  world  of  man  and  nature. 

b.  Applied  to  animals  which  do  not  provide 
for  themselves,  but  depend  in  some  way  upon 
others  for  sustenance,  e.g.  by  robbing  them  of 
their  food,  as  the  skua-gull,  or  by  laying  their 
eggs  in  others'  nests,  as  the  cuckoo. 

1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  196  The  parasitic 
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gulls  (Lestris) . .  derive  their  chief  supply  of  food  by  robbing 
their  more  feeble  congeners.  i&TJl  Encycl.  Brit.  <ed.  7!  XVI. 
648  Lestris  parasiticus,  111.  Parasitic  Gull.  1860  Ail  Year 
Round  No.  63.  296  Many  bees  are  parasitic,  and  always  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  bees  of  other  kinds.  1889  GEUDES 
&  THOMSON  E-vol.  Sex  xix.  278  The  American  cuckoo.. is 
occasionally  parasitic. 

C.  Used  loosely  or  poetically  of  climbing  plants, 
which  depend  on  other  plants  or  on  something 
external  for  support.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1830  HOOD  Haunted  H.  I.  ix,  Vagrant  plants  of  parasitic 
breed  Had  overgrown  the  Dial,  a  1845  —  Ode  to  R.  Wilson. 
xxiii,  Faith  is  a  kind  of  parasitic  plant.  That  grasps  the 
nearest  stem  with  tendril.rings. 

3.  transf.  (from  2.)  Applied  to  something  sub- 
sidiary growing  upon  or  attached  to  something 
else ;  spec,  in  Min.  to  minerals  found  upon  or 
within  other  minerals;  in  Phys.  Geog.  to  sub- 
ordinate volcanic  cones  developed  on  the  sides  of 
the  principal  cone. 

1811  J.  PINKERTON  Petrology  I.  208  The  most  usual  para- 
sitic stones  of  granite!  are  schorl  and  garnets.  1878  HUXLEY 
Pkysipgr.  194  Mount  Etna,  .having  its  flanks  studded  with 
parasitic  cones.  1891  FREEMAN  Sk.  Fr.  Trav.  IL  ii.  us  A 
number  of  parasitic  buildings  on  the  south  side  [of  a  church]. 
b.  Philol.  Applied  to  a  non-original  vowel,  con- 
sonant, or  element,  attached  to  an  original  phonetic 
element,  out  of  which  it  has  been  developed,  or  to 
which  it  has  been  added ;  e.  g.  the  d  in  thunder,  the 
e  in  flower,  the  second  element  in  the  '  parasite- 
diphthongs '  ?,  e»,  <™,  6«. 

1870  MARCH  Compar.  Gram.  Anglo-S.  Lang,  ao  The 
consonants  most  difficult  to  make,  the  trills  I,  r,  and  the 
gutturals  c,g,  h,  are  often  accompanied  by  an  involuntary 
sympathetic  movement  of  other  parts  of  the  organs,  which 
produces  what  may  be  called  a  parasitic  sound.  1871  Pub. 
Sen.  Lat.  Grant.  8  Parasitic  u  or  v  follows  q,  tiff,  and  5 ',  as, 
sequor  or  seqvor ;  lingua  or  lingva  ;  suavis  or  svavis. 

Parasitical  (paerasi-tikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  L.  -  prec.  I. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1400/2  This  is  the  parasi- 
ticall  and  flattering  sermon  of  a  popeling.  1652-61  HEYLIN 
Cosmogr.  L  (1682)  72  Courteous  enough  to  strangers,  and 
Parasitical  enough  to  their  superiours.  17*8  MORGAN  Algiers 
I.  iv.  93  [He]  has  faith  and  credulity  enough  to  believe  their 
parasitical  Protestations.  i86a  MERIVALE  Kom.  Emp.  (1865) 
VII.  Ivi.  65  Poppaea..had  entertained  a  parasitical  brood 
of  astrologers  about  her. 

2.  Biol.  =  prec.  2. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  98  Such  as  living  upon  the 
stock  of  others,  are  termed  Parasiticall  plants,  as  Polypody, 
Mosse..and  many  more.  i68a  GREW  Anat.  PI.  Pref.,  I 
intended  to  have  subjoyned  the  Description,  .of  Parasitical, 
Marine,  and  Sensitive  Plants.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(1796)  II.  209  Cuscuta. ..  This  plant  is  parasitical,  without 
seed-lobes.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xliv.  IV.  228  When 
hatched,  .they  cease  to  be  parasitical.  18753.  MEADOWSC/;'*. 
Observ.  25  The  parasitical  disorder  removed,  the  skin  was 
left  in  an  unnaturally  irritable  state.  1875  V.  BALL  "jungle 
Life  India  i.  (1880)  41,  I  observed  a  species  of  Viscum,  or 
Mistletoe,  parasitical  on  a  Loranthiis,  which  was  itself 
parasitical  on  Sal  (Shorea  robusta). 

b.    =  prec.  2  c.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

18*7  SCOTT  Chron,  Canong.  Introd.  vi,  Iron  railing,  twined 
round  with  honeysuckle  and  other  parasitical  shrubs.  1834 
MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxvii(i849)  300  Inter- 
laced by  creeping  and  parasitical  plants. 

3.  Min.  =  prec.  3. 

1811  J.  PINKERTON  Petrology  II.  22  The  slits  of  a  marble, 
or  of  a  slate,  filled  with  spar  or  quartz,  .these  foreign  bodies, 
or  parasitical,  as  Linnaeus  calls  them,  have  been  [etc.]. 

Hence  Parasl'tlcalness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  /VirajzVic<j/**w,fawningness,  flattering- 
ness.  1838  JACKSON  tr.  Kntnimacher't  Elisha  xii.  277  Our 
unworthy  parasiticalness  with  respect  to  the  higher  ranks. 

Farasitically  (paerasi'tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  the  manner  of  a  parasite. 

1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  229  Boniface  ..parasitically 
insinuated  with  the  Emperour  Phocas.  1705  HICKERINGILL 
Pricst-cr.  n.  iv.  46  Priests . .  devoted  to  Ambition,  are  apt 
enough  Parasitically  to  give  to  Princes  more  than  their  due. 
1864  Chambers1  Encycl.  VI.  203/2  The  species  [of  Louse] .. 
live  parasitically  on  human  beings, . .  mammalia,  and  birds. 

fig.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xiv.  05  Minor  oscillations., 
cover  parasitically  the  large  ones  of  a  vibrating  string. 

Parasiticide  (pjerasi-tisaid).  Med.  [f.  L. 
parasltus  PARASITE  •*•  -ciDE1.]  An  agent  that 
destroys  parasites,  e.  g.  such  as  infest  the  skin. 

1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  14  What  means  its  cure  by  the 
action  of  parasiticides  ?  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 
86  Oil  of  Cajeput..is  exceedingly  destructive  to  low  forms 
of  life,  and  consequently  has  been  used  as  a  parasiticide. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  771  The  destruction  of  the 
parasite  by  means  of  parasiticides. 

attrib.  1869  T.  H.  TANNER  Practice  of  Med.  (ed.  6)  II. 
426  To  form  an  opening  through  which  the  parasiticide 
lotion  can  soak.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  517  Anti- 
septic and  parasiticide  properties. 

Hence  Parasi  ticidal  a.,  parasite-destroying. 

189*  DALZIEL  Dis.  Dogs  (ed.  3)  79  Almost  inaccessible  to 
parasiticidal  remedies.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  729 
Due  directly  to  the  parasiticidal  action  of  the  drug. 

Parasitism  (parrasaiti'z'm).  [f.  PARASITE  sb. 
+  -ISM.  Cf.  ¥.  parasitisme  (Littre).] 

1.  The  practice  of  living  on  or  at  the  expense  of 
another ;  sycophancy,  servile  complaisance. 

1611  COTGR.,  Escornifterie,.  .base  Parasitisme,  ieasting,  or 
tale-carrying,  for  victuals.  1659  GAUDEN  Serm.  etc.  (1660) 
Aivb,  Parasitisme  differs  as  much  from  just  and  comely 
praise,  as  Divels  do  from  good  Angels.  1860  A.  L.  WINDSOR 
Ethica  v.  221  Nor  was  venality  and  parasitism  less  its 
characteristic  than  at  the  worst  times  of  the  Restoration. 
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1874  COUES  Birds  N.  \V.  181  Among  mammals  we  have 
pure  parasitism  in  the  asserted  relations  of  the  jackal  and 
lion.  1899  IVesttn.  Gaz.  28  Nov.  2/2  Accepting  the  con- 
ditions of  parasitism  imposed  by  his  time  upon  the  poet  and 
the  pi-eacher. 

2.  Biol.    The  condition  of  being  a   (plant  or 
animal)  parasite  ;  parasitical  quality  or  habits. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  258  Numerous 
microscopic  Algae  deform  the  cleanness  of  the  stems  by 
their  excessive  parasitism.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim,  Life 
p.  xix,  The  special  habit  of  parasitism  .  .  must  be  regarded  as 
entailing  a  true  morphological  degradation. 

3.  Path.  Parasitical  infestation;    disease  caused 
by  the  agency  of  parasites. 

1884  Public  Opinion  12  Sept.  335/r  Vegetarians..  flattered 
themselves.,  they  escaped  the  ills  of  parasitism.  1898  H.  W. 
CONN  Story  Germ  Life  v.  172  The  severity  of  the  disease 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  parasitism. 

Parasitize  (pse  rasaitsrz),  v.  [f.  PARASITE 
so.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  infest  as  a  parasite.  Chiefly 
\apa.pfle.,  infested  with  parasites. 

a  1890  in  Ct-nt.  Diet.,  Fish  parasitized  are  termed  lanthorn- 
sprats.  [Cf.  F.  Day  Brit.  Fishes  (1880-4)  II.  233  These 
fishes  [sprats]  infested  by  parasites  [i.  e.  Lernea,  luminous 
at  night-time],  .being  termed  lanthorn-sprats.]  1895  HART 
in  Illinois  Bulletin  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  253  The  nymphs  of  that 
species  (Stratyomyia  norma]  and  of  Odontoinyia  are  para. 
Sltized  by  large  chalcids  of  the  genus  Smicra.  1899  Speaker 
5  Aug.  124/1  The  mosquito  which  has  become  parasitised 
from  the  blood  of  a  malarial  patient. 

Parasitology  (pserassitp-lodsi).  [f.  Gr.  vapa- 
atro-s  PARASITE  +  -(O)LOGY.]  That  branch  of 
biology,  and  of  medical  science,  which  treats  of 
parasites  and  parasitism. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale).  1893  Times  15  May  7/1 
The  well-known  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Parasitology 
in  Paris.  1901  Daily  Chron.  9  Sept.  3/5  A  paper  on 
Tropical  Parasitology. 

Hence  Farasitolo'gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
parasitology;  Parasitologist,  one  who  studies  or 
is  versed  in  parasitology. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Parasitolegical.  1861  T.  S.  COBBOLD  in 
Intel/.  Observ.  No.  i.  30  It  affords  the  parasitologist  a  ready 
mode  of  ascertaining  to  what  genus  the  entozoon  belongs. 
1901  Brit.  Med.  frnl.  No.  2098.  622  Forms..  which  tie 
parasitologists  regard  as  indicating  stages  in  the  life-history 
of  one  or  other  microbic  forms. 

t  Pa-rasitry.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PARASITE  sb.  + 
-BY.  Cf.  F.  parasiterie  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).]  The 
practice  of  a  parasite  ;  sycophancy. 

1638  MAYNE  Lucian  (1664)  312  Tychiades.  But  is  Parasitry, 
say  you,  Simo,  an  Art  then?  Ibid.  313  As  if  one  should 
aske,  What  Art  'tis,  and  we  should  answer  as  we  doe  of 
Grammer,  or  Pbysicke,  'tis  Parasitry. 

Parasol  (prerasp-l,  pse-ras^l),  sb.  [a.  F.  parasol 
(1580  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  parasole,  f.  PABA-  * 
+  sole  sun.  Smart,  1836,  pronounces  pse'rasco'l, 
which  is  still  said  by  some.] 

1.  A  light  portable  screen  or  canopy  carried  as 
a  defence   from   the   sun  ;   a  sunshade  :    used   by 
persons  of  high  rank  in  the  East,  and  hence,  by 
women  in  Europe,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  a  small  light 
umbrella,  often  ornamental  or  gaily  coloured. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  52  The  Portugais  .  . 
have  their  Parasols  carried  by  them.  1675-6  LOCKE  Jrnl. 
Trav.  France  in  Life  (1876)  I.  vii.  351  Parasols,  a  pretty 
sort  of  cover  for  women  riding  in  the  sun,  made  of  straw, 
something  like  the  fashion  of  tin  covers  for  dishes.  1765 
Meretriciad  50  And  two  more  bore  an  Indian  para-ol. 
1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaddeus  (1826)  III.  iii.  49  She  took  her 
parasol  and  descended  the  stairs.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
•Nick,  xviii,  'You  naughty  creature  ',  said  the  lively  lady, 
poking  the  peer  with  her  parasol  1871  ALABASTER  Wheel 
of  Law  84  Suthawat,  the  great  Brahma,  brought  his  great 
royal  parasol  and  extended  it.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr. 
Claudius  ii.  21  A  dainty  lace-covered  parasol. 

2.  transf.    Anything  serving  as  a  defence  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1616  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Madrig.  !,  Epigr.  Wks.  (1856) 
5  Love  suffereth  no  parasol.  .  .  Sweet  1  would  you  advise 

o  choose  some  other  fan  than  that  white  hand.  1678  SAN- 
CROFT  Serm.  (1694)  127  While  the  World  is  all  on  fire  about 
them,  they  journey  through  that  torrid  Zone,  with  their 
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whole  body— these  were  the  first  parasols.  1801  SOUTHEY 
Thalaba  iv.  Notes,  Wks.  1838  IV.  163  This  was  a  greater 
miracle  than  that  of  the  cloud  with  which  God  defended 
his  chosen  people  in  the  wilderness  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  more  elegant  and  fanciful  parasol. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parasol-handle, parasol- 
shaped  adj.;  parasol  ant,  a  leaf-carrying  ant, 
esp.  (Ecodoma  cep/talotes  of  S.  America  (see  quots.) ; 
parasol  fir,  a  fir-tree  of  the  Japanese  genus  Siia- 
dopitys,  so  called  from  the  form  of  its  tufts  of 
leaves;  also  called  umbrella-fir  or  -pine  (Miller 
Plant-n.  1884) ;  parasol  mushroom,  a  species  of 
mushroom  (Agaricus  procerus)  with  a  broad 
reddish-brown  pileus  (Miller) ;  parasol  pine,  (a) 
the  stone-pine  (Pinus  Pinea),  from  the  form  of 
its  head  of  branches;  (b)  •=  parasol-fir;  parasol 
probang,  a  probang  with  an  attachment  at  the  end 
capable  of  being  opened  like  a  parasol ;  parasol 
skirt,  a  spreading  skirt  worn  by  ballet-dancers. 

1781  SMEATHMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  175  •«  3! 
Those,  .called,  in  Tobago,  *Para-sol-Anls,  because  they  cut 
out  of  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  plants  pieces  almc 
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circular,  .  .whicli.  KIVC  a  very  good  idea  of  people  walking 
with  para-sols.  1871  KINGS-LEY  At  Last  v,  The  parasol 
ants.,  walk  iii  triumphal  processions,  each  with  a  bit  of 
green  leaf  borne  over  its  head.  1877  '  OUIOA  '  Puck  x.  90 
T.iltle  Cosmo.. had  told  me,  that  "parasol  handles  could  rap 
fearfully  hard.  1864  W.I.  HIGGINS  mCornh.  Mag.  Aug.  179 
Gardens  and  public  walks,  adorned  with  tall  'parasol  pines, 
dark  cypress  and  ilex.  188*  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat 
ft  Nose  II.  103  In  two  cases,  .polypi  were  removed  with  the 
•parasol-prubang.  1896  lYestm.  Gaz.  27  Jan.  3/2  Her 
che^s  was  the  ballet  dress  of  1845.  w'tn  '^e  s^*rts  l°nKer  than 
the  '  "parasol  '  skirt  now  in  fashion.  1850  K.  G.  CUMMING 
Hunter's  Life  S.  A/r.  (1902)  66/2  Scattered  through  a  grove 
of  the  picturesque  *parasol-topped  acacias. 

Hence  Faraso'l  v.  trans. ,  to  serve  as  a  parasol 
for,  to  shade  from  the  sun  ;  Parasoled  <z.,  having 
a  parasol ;  Parasole-tte,  a  small  parasol. 

1799  SOUTHEY  Nondescripts  iii,  And  if  no  kindly  cloud 
will  parasol  me,.  .1  shall  be  negrofied.  1843  CARLYLE  Misc. 
Ess.,  Dr.  Francia(i&T*)  VII.  24  Frondcnt  trees  parasol  the 
streets,  a  1851  Mom  Daisy  iii,  The  parasol'd  Chinese.  1883 
Century  Mar.  XXVI.  418  The  crowd  of  parasoled  ladies. 
1842  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVI.  223  What  a  'rush'  there  was 
when  the  first  '  parasollette '  made  its  appearance.  1847 
WEBSTER,  Parasolette,  a  small  parasol  or  sunshade. 

Parasorbie :  see  PABA-  1  2. 

Parasphenoid  (pseraisf/'noid),  a.  (sb.~)  Zool. 
and  Camp.  Anat.  [f.  PARA-  l  I  +  SPHENOID.] 
Lying  alongside  the  sphenoid  bone ;  epithet  of 
a  bone  extending  in  the  median  line  along  the 
base  of  the  skull  in  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  fishes,  b.  as  sb.  The  parasphenoid  bone. 

1871  MIVART  EUm.  Anat.  137  The  para-sphenoid  bone 
encloses  it  below.  1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  754/2 


The  parasphenoid  has  the  form  of  a  dagger  with  a  very 
wide  guard  and  short  handle.  iS&^Athenxum  13  Dec.  775/1 
Mr.  Sutton  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parasphenoid 


of  fishes  was  the  homologue  of  the  vomer  of  mammals. 

Hence  Parasphenoi  dal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  parasphenoid. 

Parastacine  (parae'stasain),  a.  Zoo!,  [f. 
mod.L.  Parastacus  (see  dctin.)  +  -iNBl.]  Belonging 
to  the  genus  Parastacus  or  family  Parastacidx  of 
fresh-water  Crustacea  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  v.  253  Diagram,  Parastacin«  Plan. 

Farastannic,  Chem. :  see  PABA-  1  2. 

II  Para-stas,  in  pi.  parastades  (parse-slid  iz). 
Arch.  [a.  Gr.  vapaaras,  -dSfs,  door-posts,  gate- 
posts, anue,  f.  irapa-  beside  +  root  ara-  standing.] 
In//.  Pilasters,  antas. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Parastades, .  .the  Posts  or  Pillars,  on  both 
sides  of  a  Door,  call'd  Jaumbs.  18(4  SCHLIEMANN  Troja 
iii.  So  The  parastades  or  antx.  -have  been  used  here  prin- 
cipally for  constructive  reasons. 

Parastatic  (paerastse-tik),  a.1  rare.  [ad.^Gr. 
vapamaTiK&s  presentative,  impelling,  f.  impiora-vat 
to  set  before,  etc. :  see  PABA-  1  i  and  STATIC.] 

f  1.  Having  the  function  of  impelling  to  action. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  191/1  The  souls  of 
the  Gods  have  a  dijudicative  faculty,  called  Gnostic,  and 
impulsive  to  some  action,  called  Parastatick. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  presenting  something 
before  the  mind. 

1866  LiDDOHBamft.  Lect.(i86g)  7oTh&Shekinah  [etc.]only 
involve  a  parastatic  appearance  of  God,  are  symbols  of  His 
presence. 

t  Parasta'tie,  a.2  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  napaaraTai  testi- 
cles +  -1C.  Cf.  Parastates  in  Phillips.]  Seminal. 

111693  UrquharCs  Rabelais  in.  xxxi.  264  The  Parastatick 
Liquor.  [1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Parastates,  two  little  Purses 
full  of  winding  Nooks,  .where  the  Seed  remains  in  Reserve.] 

Parastemon:  see  PAHA-I  I. 

Para-ster,  para-stron.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
TtifXL-  beside,  etc.  (see  PABA-!  i)  +  aarf/p,  aarpov 
star,  after  parhelion,  paraselene^  A  (supposed) 
image  of  a  star,  analogous  to  a  parhelion. 

1653  H.  MOKE  Antid.  Atii.  in.  xvi.  §  9  It  should  seem 
a  hundred  times  more  easy  for  natural  Causes  to  hit  upon 
a  Par,ister  or  Parastron  (for  let  Analogy  embolden  me  so 
to  call  these  seldom  or  never  seen  Phenomena..)  than  upon 
a  Parelios  or  Paraselene. 

Parasternal  (psera,st3-Jnal),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
l'.uu-l  i  +  STEKN-UM  + -AL  :  cf.  STERNAL.]  Lying 
alongside  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. 

Parasternal  line,  a  line  drawn  vertically  down  the  surface 
of  the  chest  from  a  point  in  the  collar-bone  distant  one-third 
of  its  length  from  its  inner  end.  Parasternal  region,  the 
space  between  this  line  and  the  edge  of  the  sternum. 

_i87O  S.  J.  GEK  Auscult.  <y  Percuss,  ii.  §  r.  13  Parasternal 
(i.e.  midway  between  the  side-sternal  and  nipple  lines), 
Ititl.  i.  ii.  (1893)  30  The  position  of  the  impulse  [of  the 
heart]  is  the  fifth  left  interspace  midway  between  the  nipple 
and  the  parasternal  lines.  1899  Allbtltt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  16. 

Parastichy  (parae-stiki).  Bat.  [f.  PABA-  i  i 
+  Gr.  -oTixi'o,  from  em'x-os  row,  rank  :  cf.  OBTHO- 
STICHY.]  A  secondary  spiral  or  oblique  rank  of 
lateral  members,  as  leaves  or  scales,  around  the 
stem  or  axis,  in  a  phyllotaxis  in  which  the  leaves, 
scales,  etc.  are  close  together,  as  in  certain  leaf- 
rosettes,  pine-cones,  etc. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bat.  i.  iii.  173  When  the 
members  of  a  spiral  phyllotaxis  with  a  constant  angle  of 
divergence  stand  sufficiently  close  to  one  another,  spiral 
arrangements  are  easily  seen  and  followed  to  the  right  and 
left  which  more  or  less  conceal  the  genetic  spiral.  These 
rows  are  called  Para^tichies,  and  are  particularly  clear  in 

he  cones  of  species  of  Pinus.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De 
Bary's  Phones.  285  Two  bundles,  .come  into  contact — that 
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from  the  one  side  following  the  parastichies  composed  of 
every  third  leaf,  that  from  the  other  the  parastichies  com- 
posed of  every  fifth  leaf* 

II  Farasti'gma.  £ntom.  [mod.L.,  f.  Or.  irapa- 
beside  +  ariyita  prick,  point,  spot :  see  STIGMA.] 
A  chitinous  spot  situated  beside  the  stigma  on  the 
wings  of  certain  insects,  as  dragon-Hies.  So  Para- 
stigma'tic  </.,  situated  beside  the  stigma;  per- 
taining to  the  parastigma. 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  377  The  Parastigma.  A 
corneous  spot  between  the  costal  and  postcostal  nervures, 
distinct  from  the  Stigma,  observable  in  the  Libcllulina, 

II  Farasynesis  (pserasi-n/sis).  PhiioL  [a.  Gr. 
TtafXHTvvtais  misunderstanding,  f.  irapa-  in  sense 
'amiss,  wrong'  +  avvtats  understanding.]  Mis- 
understanding or  misconception  of  a  word,  result- 
ing in  an  alteration  or  corruption  of  it.  Hence 
Farasyuetic  (-sine'tik)  <z.,  pertaining  to  or  due  to 
parasynesis. 

1877  HALDEMAN  Outlines  EtymoL  31  Parasynesis,  a  mis- 
understanding or  misconception  of  a  word  all  of  which  is 
present,  as  when  'Chinese  '  is  supposed  to  be  a  plural,  and 
capable  of  furnishing  'Chinee*  in  the  singular  number. 
1885  Trans.  Anier.  Philol.  Assoc.  XVI.  App.  32  Such 
parasynetic  forms  as  '  sparrer -grass  '  for  '  asparagus ',  due  to 
. .  misconception  of  a  word,  are  common  enough  in  Negro. 

Parasynovitis,-syphilitic,etc. :  scePARA-1 1. 

llFarasynthesis  (pasrasrnb/sis). /»///&/.  [mod. 
a.  Gr.  irapaavv$caist  f.  irapa-  beside,  alongside  + 
ovv0€ffts  composition,  SYNTHESIS.]  Derivation  from 
a  compound;  conjoint  combination  and  derivation, 
as  a  process  of  word-formation  :  see  next. 

i86a  CHANDLER  Grk.  Accentuation  Pref.  xii,  It  is  said  that 
synthesis  does,  and  parasynthesis  does  not  affect  the  accent  j 
which  is  really  tantamount  to  saying,  that  when  the  accent 
of  a  word  is  known  ..  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  a 
Greek  grammarian  regarded  that  word  as  a  synthetic  or 
parasynthetic  compound.  1884  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  July 
193  The  principle  of  parasynthesis  . .  is  more  regularly  and 
extensively  developed  here  [in  Portuguese]  than  in  any 
other  one  of  the  Romance  group  of  languages. 

Farasynthetic (p3erasinbe-tik),a. (j£.)  Philol. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  irapaavvOtros  '  formed  from  a  com- 
pound '  (f.  irapa-  beside  +  ffvvOtros  put  together, 
compounded)  +  -ic.  In  modtFt#arasyfi(fatit/ue.] 
Formed  from  a  combination  or  compound  of  two 
or  more  elements ;  formed  by  a  conjoint  pro- 
cess of  combination  and  derivation,  b.  so.  A 
parasynthetic  formation  or  derivative. 

Applied,  esp.  in  Romanic  Philology,  to  verbs  derived  from 
a  combination  of  preposition  and  object,  with  the  addition 
of  a  verbal  ending,  as  aborder  from  phr,  a  bord,  aboutir  from 
a.  bout,  endosser  from  en  dost  etc. ;  also  to  the  derivatives  of 
these,  as  en-table-ment,  etc.  Many  of  these  parasynthetic 
derivatives  have  entered  Eng.  from  French,  e.g.  accost  ^ 
embark^  endorse,  imprison ;  but  native  formations  of  this 
kind  are  rarely  if  ever  made  in  Eng.  Our  parasynthetic 
derivatives  chiefly  consist  of  adjs.  and  sbs.  formed  by  com- 
bining two  words  in  some  grammatical  relation,  and  adding 
to  the  combination  a  formative  suffix  ;  e.  g.  from  black  eye, 
black-eyed,  from  silk  hat,  silk-ltatted,  from  all  ages,  all-aged, 
from  big  end,  big-emier,  fromjree  trade,  free-trader,  from  at 
kome,at'homeish,at-ho»ieishness.at-homeness,  from  get  at, 
get-at-able,  etc.  Thus  black-eyed,  big-en4er,etc.,  notwith- 
standing the  hyphen,  are  not  formed  from  black  +  eyed, 
&jg'  +  endert  etc.,  but  from  black  eye+  -ed,  big  tnd  +  -ert 
etc.,  the  suffix  indicating  a  formation  not  upon  the  element 
next  to  it,  but  upon  the  combination  of  the  two  elements, 
which,  of  themselves,  without  the  suffix,  are  only  in  gram- 
matical collocation. 

i86a  [see  prec.].  1884  (April)  ^V.  E.  Diet.  s.v.  Ash  sb.2,  8. 
Comb.  a.  In  a  similative  relation  ..  passing  into  parasyn- 
thetic compounds,as  ash-bellied,. ash-coloured.  1884  A.M. 
ELLIOTT  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  July  186  (heading*,  Verbal 
parasynthetics  in  a-  in  the  Romance  languages.  Ibid.  187 
That  species  of  word-creation  commonly  designated  as  para* 
synthetic  covers  an  extensive  part  of  the  Romance  field, 
both  in  its  noun  and  verb-development,  and  is  usually 
found  more  abundant  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  these  languages.  Ibid.  192.  Ibid.  194. 

So  H  Parasy  ntheton,  pi.  -eta  [a.  Gr.  trapaffvv- 
Otrov,  neut.  used  subst.j,  a  parnsynthetic  formation. 

[Cf.  Choerob.  C.  477.  21  in  Chandler  Grk.  Accent,  (ed.  a) 

§417  Flapacn/fdeTOi'  £<  TO  onb  <jvv0*rov  yiyvopfi-oi',  d>?  owb 
TOU  Ait-iycro*  ovvQerov  yiwrat  TO  ai  T<-yon'£w  iropaffv»^«TOf.] 
Used  in  German  by  Diez  Gramm.  Rom.  Spr.  <ed.  3.  1869) 
and  in  the  French  transl.  by  G.  Paris  and  Morel  Fatio  1874 
(11.388}. 

1870  MARCH  Cotnfar.  Grain.  Anglo-S.  Lang.  134  Para- 
syntheta  are  derivatives  from  compounds.  1884  A.  M.  ELLIOTT 
in  Attter.  Jrnl.  Philol.  July  198  The  Neo-Latin  parasyn- 
theta  in  their  origin  are  independent  so  far  as  form  is  con- 
cerned, having,  however,  models  in  the  Latin  literary  and 
especially  Folk  language  that  would  suggest  them,  e.g. 
sinnlare,  assimilarc. 

Parat,  -ate,  obs.  forms  of  PARROT. 

Paratactic  (paeratae-ktik),  a.  Gram.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  wapo-  PARA-1  I  +  ToxrtKus  pertaining  to 
arrangement,  from  raaow.  see  PARATAXIS.]  Per- 
taining to  or  involving  parataxis ;  co-ordin alive. 

1871  tr.  Lange's  Corttm.,   Jer.  49  We  change  the   para- 
tactic    mode   of   expression   into   the   syntactic.      1883   tr. 
Godet's  Corttni.   John    Prol.  iii.  376   The   paratactic  form 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew.      1898  Amer,  JmL   Phili'l. 
July  215  The  use  of  licet  as  a  conjunction  developed  from 
the  paratactic  construction. 

So  Parata'ctical  a.  \  Farata'ctically  adv. 
1886  MEYER  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.    18  June  p.  xliv,  Old 
phenomena,  .preserved  in  Teutonic.  ..  Such  are  the  para- 
|    tactical  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  preference  to  hypo- 
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taxis,  which  where  it  appears  is  of  the  simplest  form.  1884 
tr.  Letzt's  Logic  362  We  distrust  any  practical  project  whi<  h 
instead  of  co-ordinating  side  by  side,  parauctically,  to  use 
a  phrase  of  syntax,  independent  conditions  of  succesft,  lets 
them  depend  hypotactically  on  a  web  of  mutually  con- 
ditioning presuppositions.  1890  J.  S.  REID  Cicero,  Pro 
Ball'O  Notes  50  All  the  clauses  from  fatttur  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence  are  paralactically,  not  syntactically  arranged, 
that  is,  they  are  merely  put  side  by  side,  and  not  linked 
together  by  particles. 

Parataraial,  -tartaric,  etc. :  see  PAHA-I  I)  a. 

II  Parataxis  l,pa:iatarksis).  Gram,  [mod.a.tir. 
mpdrafis  a  placing  side  by  side,  f.  naparaao-uv  to 
place  side  by  side,  f.  irapa-  PABA-  1  I  +  raaatir  to 
arrange,  rafts  arrangement.]  The  placing  of  pro- 
positions or  clauses  one  after  another,  without 
indicating  by  connecting  words  the  relation  (of 
co-ordination  or  subordination)  between  them. 

1841  in  BRANOE  Diet.  Set'.,  etc.  1883  B.  L.  GILDEISLKEVK 
in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  IV.  420  Now  to  make  hypotaxis  out 
of  parataxis  we  must  have  a  joint.  1888  W.  LEAF  lliatt  II. 
414  A  good  instance  of  primitive  parataxis,  two  clauses 
being  merely  set  side  by  side. 

Paratherian  (pserabl»-rian),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Paratheria  pi.,  f.  Gr.  irapa-  PABA-  1  I  +  flijp, 
Or/pion  beast.]  Belonging  to  the  Paratheria,  a  name 
proposed  (after  Huxley  s  Prototheria,  Metatheria, 
and  Eutheria)  for  the  Edentate  Mammals. 

1887  Oi.Lnti.it  THOMAS  in  PhiL  Trans,  n.  462  On  the  left, 
above,  is  the  Paratherian  (Edentate),  and  below,  the  con- 
tinued Metatherian  branch. 

Paratliennic(p3eraj>;>Mmik),a.  [f.  Gr.  »apa- 
PABA-  1 1  +  $(pp6t  warm,  hot  +  -1C.]  Name  given 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  invisible  rays  accompanying 
the  orange  and  red  rays  in  the  spectrum,  and 
having  the  quality  of  discharging  the  colour  from 
paper  tinted  with  certain  vegetable  juices:  so 
called  in  reference  to  the  neighbouring  thermic  or 
heat  rays. 

1843  SIR  J.  HKRSCHEL  in  /'/;//.  Trans.  I.  5  Certain  rays, 
which  . .  accompany  in  the  spectrum  the  red  and  orange 
rays,  and  are  also  copiously  emitted  by  heated  bodies  short 
of  redness. .  I  would  propose  the  term  fartitkermic  rays  to 
designate  them.  1849  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc. 
xxiv.  (1858)  217  A  new  set  of  obscure  raj's  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, which  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  heat 
that  the  photographic  or  chemical  rays  bear  to  the  luminous. 
Parathesis  (paiae->/sis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
*apa6fais  a  putting  beside,  apposition,  juxtaposi- 
tion, f.  irapanffirai  to  place  beside,  f.  irapa-  beside 

+  Tifl«Vai  to  place,  ffiatt  placing,  position,  THESIS.] 

fl.  Gram.   •=  APPOSITION  2  6.  Obs. 

1657  ].  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  190  Paratkesis,.  .apfositio, 
apposition,  or  a  putting  of  one  thing  to  another..  .Apposi- 
tion is  a  continued  or  immediate  Conjunction  of  two  Sub- 
stantives of  the  same  case,  by  the  one  whereof  the  other  is 
declared:  as,  Vrbs  Rotna,  the  City  Rome.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Parathesis . .  is  a  Grammatical  figure  of  Construction. 
b.  In  Greek  and  Latin  grammar :  Simple  com- 
position of  two  words  without  change,  as  in  Aioo- 
uvpot,  rcs-publica :  opp.  to  synthesis  and  para- 
synthesis. 

1862-81  CHANDLER  Grk.  Accentuation  (ed.  2)  {  416  Re- 
tention of  [the  accent  was  held  by  the  Greek  grammarians 
to  be]  a  distinctive  mark  of  Parasynthesis  and  Parathesis. 

t  2.  Rhet.,  clc.  The  insertion  or  interpolation  of 
a  clause,  phrase,  or  word  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence 
or  discourse  by  way  of  explanation  or  exposition ; 
a  parenthesis  or  parenthetic  remark.  Obs. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  u.  i.  §  6.  45  Discourse.  ..L .. 
Elements. . .  Parenthesis.  Parathesis,  Exposition.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Parathesis,..*  Figure  in  Rhetoric,  when  a  small 
hint  of  a  thing  is  given  to  the  Auditors,  with  a  Promise 
to  inlarge  on  it  at  some  other  convenient  Time.  1711 
J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  226  Parathesis  or  Exposition,  is 
used  for  Distinction  of  such  Words  as  are  added  by  Way 
of  Explication. 

t  b.  Printing.    -  PABENTHESIS  3.  Obs. 

1685  BOYLE  Veneration  Man's  Intellect  antes  to  God 
Advt.,  Those  passages  included  in  Paratheses.  1706  PHILLIPS 
s.  v.,  In  the  Art  of  Printing,  Parathesis  signifies  the  Matter 
contain'd  within  two  Crotchets,  thus  marked  [  ].  1711 
J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  226. 

3.  Philol.  The  juxtaposition  of  primary  elements 
of  a  language,  as  the  monosyllabic  roots  in  Chinese ; 
supposed  by  some  to  characterize  an  early  stage  in 
the  development  of  language,  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  inflexions  and  connective  particles. 

l88a  in  OUILVIE  (Annandale). 

4.  Gr.  Ch.   A  prayer  pronounced  by  a  bishop 
over  converts  or  catechumens. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  WRIGHT. 

So  Parathetic  (pa:ra)>e-tik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  parathesis  (in  qnoL  in  sense  I  b 
or  3). 

1809  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  iv.  (1873)  126  These  are  fora- 
tketic  compounds,  i.  e.  there  is  only  a  juxtaposition 
a  fusion.    Ikid.  127  Such  a  parathetic  compound  as  kotue- 
topat  sisler-inJtiw. 

Parathyroid,  etc. :  see  PABA-  '  i . 

t  Para-tion.   Obi.  rare-',     [ad.  L.  faratu 
em,  n.  of  action  from  parare  to  make  ready.J 
making  ready,  preparation. 

a  16,7  BAYVK  O.  />*.  i.  (.643)  357  "  »  <™»  ?•»  5"L  „ 
dead  palsy,  into  a  light  phrerny,  phrenzy  of  iwlf,  •«  " 
paration  to  health. 
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I  Fa'ratitle.  06s.  [ad.  ms&.L.  paratilla  pi., 
f.  Gr.  irapa-  PABA-  1  i  +  L.  titulus  TITLE  :  in  mod.F. 
paratitle  (Littre).]  In  //.  A  short  explanation  of 
the  titles  of  the  Digest  and  the  Code,  to  make 
known  the  subject  and  connexion.  In  sing.  An 
abstract  of  any  section  of  the  Code  :  see  quot.  1781. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  263  James  Cuiacius 
readeth  GynEecij  and  in  his  Paratitles  upon  the  Code  inter- 
preteth  it  Sacrum  lextrinum.  [1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  ff  F. 
xvii.  II.  47  note,  Consult,  however,  the  copious  paratitlott 
or  abstract,  which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of  the  seventh 
book,  de  Re  Militari,  of  the  Theodosian  Code.] 

Paratoluene  to  Paratomial:  see  PAEA-I  i,  2. 

Paratomous  (parse-tfmas),  a.  Mia.  [f.  Gr. 
irapa-  PARA-'  I  +  -TOPICS  cut  +  -ous.]  (See quot.) 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lax.,  Paratomoiis, 
Mineral. applied  to  cleavage  when  its  planes  are  parallel  with 
those  of  the  fundamental  figure,  or  are  inclined  to  the  axis. 

Paratouic  (pserat^nik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  mpa- 
PABA-  1  I  +  Tonic  ;  cf.  Gr.  vaparov-os  stretched 
beside  or  beyond.] 

1.  Path.  Relating  to  overstrain. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Faratonia,..an  overstraining. 
Paratonicus,  of  or  belonging  to  Paratonia :  paratonic. 

2.  Bot.  a.  Applied  by  Sachs  to  the  effect  of  the 
varying  intensity  of  light  in  causing  the  movements 
of  '  waking '   and    '  sleeping ',   i.  e.   opening   and 
closing  of  the  leaves,  etc.  in  certain  plants,     b. 
Applied  to  movements  of  leaves,  or  of  growing 
organs,   caused   by   external  stimuli,  as   light  or 
mechanical  irritation,     c.  Applied  to  the  effect  of 
light  in  retarding  growth  in  most  growing  organs, 
as  distinct  from  its  stimulating  effect  on  leaves. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bot.  677  In  most  leaves 
endowed  with  periodic  movements  the  paratonic  influence  of 
light  is  so  strong  that  it  neutralises  them.  Ibid.  678  Both 
the  periodic  and  paratonic  movement . .  is  lost  when  they  [the 
plants]  have  remained  in  the  dark  for  a  considerable  time, 
such  as  a  whole  day;  in  other  words,  they  become  rigid  by 
long  exposure  to  darkness.  1878  MC_NAB  Bot.  136  In  other 
cases  the  nutations  are  due  to  the  action  of  external  causes 
on  growth.  Such  nutations  are  called  paratonic  or  kinetic. 

Hence  Farato'nically  adv.,  in  a  paratonic  manner 
(in  quot.  in  sense  2  a). 

1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Movem.  PI.  123  But  cotyledons, 
besides  being  heliotropic,  are  affected  paratonically  (to  use 
Sachs'  expression)  by  light. 

II  Faratonnerre  (paratonf  r).  [Fr.,  f.  PABA-  2 
+  loniterre  thunder.]  An  apparatus  for  protection 
against  '  thunder-stroke ' ;  a  lightning-conductor. 

1817  London  Eticycl.  xv.  74  The  stem  of  a  paratonnerre 
effectually  defends  a  circle  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  1879 
NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  112  Paratonnerres  or  Lightning 
Conductors  for  the  Protection  of  Telegraph  Lines. 

Paratopism  (paiae't^piz'm).  nonce-wd.  [f. 
PABA-  1  i  +  Gr.  roVos  place  +  -ISM  :  cf.  PABA- 
CHEONISM.]  (See  quot.) 

1851  Frasers  Mag.  XLIII.  80  We  want  some  word  which 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  place  as  anachronism  does  to 
time— for  \i\sparatopisms,  let  us  say. 

Parator,  var.  PABITOB,  aphetic  f.  APPABITOB. 

Pa-ratory.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  paratorium,  i.  L. 
parat-,  ppl.  stem  of  parare  to  prepare :  see  -OBY.] 
A  place  of  preparation  ;  e.g.  a  vestry  or  sacristy. 

1877  LEE  Gloss.  Lititrg.  Terms,  Parat0>y.—An  old  Eng- 
lish term  for  a  vestry.— See  Paratorium.  Paratorium.— 
i.  A  place  cf  preparation.  2.  Hence,  a  vestry,  sacristy,  or 
robing-chamber  for  ecclesiastics. 

Paratory,  var.  PABIETABY  06s.,  pellitory. 

t  Faratrage-diate,  v.  06s.  [in-eg.  f.  L. 
paratragceddre,  f.  Gr.  wapaTpayyUtiv,  f.  waparpa- 
W5os  pseudo-tragic,  bombastic:  see  PAKA-!  i.] 
intr.  To  speak  or  write  in  mock-tragic  style ;  to 
use  bombastic  language. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Paratragediate.  1659  HICKMAN 
Tint!/.  Fathers  4  How  doth  Mr.  Pierce  paiatragajdiate? 
How  doth  he  tumble  in  his  ugly  tropes,  and  rowle  himselfe 
B>  Wl  rayling  eloquence  ?  1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordages 
Mystic  Div.  19  In  regard  of  their  so  paratragoediating. 


in  Aristophanes.  1897  T.  G.  TUCKER  in  Class.  Rev.  XI. 
344/1  1  he  paratragoedia  of  comedy. 

Faratripsis :  see  PARA-  1  i. 

Faratriptic  (pseratri-ptik),  a.  (si.)  Med.,  etc. 
[f.  Gr.  irnpo-  PAHA-  l  beside,  alongside  of,  against, 
etc.  +  TPIJTT-,  deriv.  stem  of  Tpt0fu>  to  rub :  cf.  Gr. 
iraparplfSfiv  to  rub  on  or  against.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  friction  or  chafing. 
1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

2.  Having  the  property  of  preventing  waste  of 
bodily  tissue.      Also  as  sb.    A  substance  having 
this  property. 

1887  W.  S.  SEARLE  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXLV.  150  The 
paratrlptic  effect  persists  and  daily  continues  to  manifest 
itself.  _  Ibid. ,  The  so-called  paratriptics — or  preventers  of 
waste  in  the  body.  Of  these  the  most  common  and  best 
known  are  wine,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  1891  T.  CHILD 
Delicate  Dining  xi.  116  Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  come 
under  the  heading  to  which  scientific  men  have  given  the 
name  of  Paratriptics. 

Paratrophia  to  Paratyphlitis:  see  PARA-!  i. 
fPa-rature.    06s.  rare-",     [ad.  L.  paratura 
preparation.] 


1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Parature,  the  matter  whereof 
any  thing  is  made. 

t  Farau'uce.  Obs.  [ Aphetic  f.afaraitnce,At- 
PABENCE  2.]  =  APPAEENCE  2  :  in  Imerofparaunce, 
heir  of  apparency,  heir  apparent. 

c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  497  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  315  No  mete 
for  mon  schalle  sayed  be,  Bot  for  kynge  or  prynee  or  duke 
so  fre  ;  For  heiers  of  paraunce  also  y-wys. 

t  Farau  nt,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  parant 
apparent,  visible,  of  eminent  or  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, pr.  pple.  of  paroir:— V..parert  to  appear.] 
Apparent,  prominent,  distinguished. 

c  1450  Merlin  356  These  foure  were  paraunt  a-bove  alle  the 
tother,  ffor  these  dide  soche  prowesse  with  her  owne  bodyes 
that  it  was  wonder. 

Paraunter,  -tre,  -tur,  obs.  ff.  PEBADVBKTUHE. 

Paravaginitis :  see  PABA-!  i. 

t  Faravai'l,  adv.  (a.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6 
paraual,  6-7  -availe,  7  peravall(e.  [a.  OF. far 
aval  down  (of  direction  or  position),  I. par  through, 
by  (often  =  Eng.  be-)  -t  aval,  a  val,  adv.  and  prep, 
'  down ' :— L.  ad  valient  to  the  valley,  as  opposed 
to  amont,  ad  montem  to  the  hill,  up.]  Down  below 
or  beneath ;  below  one  in  position ;  as  tenant  par- 
avail,  one  who  holds  under  another  who  is  himself 
a  tenant ;  spec,  with  English  legal  writers  since 
:6th  c.,  the  lowest  tenant,  he  who  actually  worked 
or  occupied  the  land,  etc.  Opposed  to  PABAMOUNT. 

The  English  view  of  a  tenant  paravail  was  prob.  in- 
fluenced by  the  erroneous  notion  wnich  connected  the  word 
with  avail,  because  the  lowest  tenant  or  actual  holder  was 
he  who  made  his  avail  or  profit  out  of  the  land.  Cf.  a  1634 
COKE  On  Lift.  n.  (1642)  296  The  Tenant  of  the  land  is 
called  Tenant  per  availe,  because  it  is  presumed,  that  he 
hath  availe  and  profit  by  the  land. 

[1531  Fn  ZHERB.  Nat.  Brev.  Bob,  Et  le  seignur  paramount 
destreigne  le  tenant  paravale  pour  lez  seruicez  dont  [etc.].] 
1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  Gulf  D  iij,  In  respect  whereof  al 
other  the  greatest  castelles,  honors,  and  manors,  are  but 
mesnalties  or  rather  very  messuages  and  tenancyes  parauaL 
1585-6  HOOKER  Serin.  Justif.  g  28  Let  the  Pope  . .  no 
longer  count  himself  Lord  Paramount  over  the  Princes  of 
the  earth,  no  longer  use  Kings  as  his  tenants  [ed.  1613 
servants]  paravaile.  a  1625  SIK  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  156 
The  Lord  grants  his  seigniory,  the  Mesne  must  atturne,  and 
not  the  tenant  parauaile :  for  the  Mesne  is  Tenant  to  the 
Lord.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gcvt.  Eng.  i.  lix.  (1739)  114  All 
degrees,  .from  the  Lord  paramont  to  the  Tenant  paravale. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Com/it.  II.  v.  60  The  king  therefore  was 
stiled  lord  paramount ;  A  was  both  tenant  and  lord,  or  was 
a  mesne  lord ;  and  B  was  called  tenant  paravail,  or  the 
lowest  tenant. 

b.  Court  paravail,  the  court  below ;  a  lower  or 
inferior  court  of  law. 

a  1650  BEAUMONT  Poems  (N.),  But  though  there  lie  writs 
from  the  courts  paramount,  To  stay  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  paravaile. 

t  Faravant,  -aunt,  adv.  Obs.  [a  OF./anz- 
vant  adv.  and  prep.,  '  before'  in  time  or  place, 
f.  par  'through,  by,  be-'  +  want  before:— L. 
*abante  from  before. 

In  mod.  F.  retained  only  in  the  archaic  paravant  qne 
before  that,  and  the  compound  avparavant  before,  in  time, 
formerly.  The  latter  has  heaped  up  successive  elements, 
until  it  has,  for  the  expression  of  the  simple  L.  adv.  ante, 
the  representatives  of  ad  illud  per  ab  ante.] 

Before  ;  in  front ;  before  the  rest,  pre-eminently. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  16  Tell  me  some  markes  by 
which  he  may  appeare,  If  chaunce  I  him  encounter  par. 
avaunt.  1595  —  Col.  Clout  941  Yet  that  I  may  her  honour 
paravant,  And  praise  her  worth,  though  far  my  wit  above.  , 
1596  —  F.  Q.  vl.  x.  15  But  that  iaire  one,  That  in  the  midst 
was  placed  paravaunt. 

Paraventure,  obs.  form  of  PEBADVEHTUBE. 

Paravesical,  -xanthine,  etc. :  see  PABA-  1 1 ,  t. 

Far  axial  (paiarksial),  a.  Anal,  and  Zool.  [f. 
PABA-  '  i  +  L.  axi -s  Axia :  cf.  axial.]  Lying  along- 
side, or  on  each  side  of,  the  axis  of  the  body. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Axim.  Kingd.,  Caslcnt.  228  The 
oral  extremities  of  the  paraxial  canal  system.  1870  NICHOL- 
SON Man.  Zool.  113  The  '  paraxial  system  ',  comprising  the 
paragastric  canals.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Paraxial  muscles, 
the  muscles  developed  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Parayi(e,  variant  of  PABEIL,  PAREL  Obs. 

Parays,  obs.  variant  of  PABADISE. 

II  Farazoa  (pjerazon-a),  sb.  pi.  Zool.  [mod.L. 
neut.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  itapa-  PABA-  l  +  fyov  animal ;  after 
PBOTOZOA,  METAZOA.]  In  some  classifications, 
a  name  for  the  Sponges  considered  as  a  division 
co-ordinate  with  Protozoa  and  Metazoa.  Hence 
Parazo-an  a.,  belonging  to  the  Parazoa;  si., 
a  member  of  the  Parazoa. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  421/1  The  phylum 
Parazoa  or  Spongiy  consists  of  two  main  branches. 

II  Farazonium.  (L£eraz<7<rni#m).  Gr.  Antiq. 
Also  7  anglicized  as  parazon,  -zone.  [L.  ( Martial), 
ad.  Gr.  -napafywiov  =  vapafavioiov  a  dagger  worn 
at  the  girdle,  from  irofafaviStos  at  the  girdle,  i 
irapa  beside  +  ftuw/  girdle,  belt.]  A  small  sword 
or  dagger  worn  at  the  girdle  by  the  ancient  Greeks; 
also  applied  by  mediaeval  writers  to  similar  weapons. 

1623  COCKERAM,  rarazon,  a  wood-knife.  [So  1658  in 
PHILLIPS.)  1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Parazone  (para- 
zoniuttl),  a  Dagger,  Fauchon,  or  Short  Sword.  1830  LEITCH 
tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  414  (ed.  2)  579  The  Athenian 
Anakes..in  chlamydes  with  parazonia,  on  a  sardonyx  as 
amulet.  1874  BOUIELL  Arms  tf  Arm.  iii.  49  A  weapon  .* 


in  general  use  by  all  classes  of  Greek  soldier*,  is  a  short 
sword  or  dagger,  called parazoniitm  (belt-companion),  which 
sometimes  was  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  kuife. 

Pa'rba'ke,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  par-  in  PABBOIL, 
taken  as  =  'part'  +  BAKE.]  trans.  To  bake 
partially,  half  bake. 

1885  MRS.  RITCHIE  Mrs.  Dymond  i.  vi,  Everything  was  so 
hot  and  so  glaring  that  very  few  people  were  about  j  a  few 
par-baked  figures  went  quickly  by. 

II  Fur  bleu  (parblo),  int.  Now  only  as  Fr.  In 
8  parblew.  [F.  parbleu  (La  Fontaine,  Moliere 
1 7th  c.),  a  deformation  of  paniieu  '  by  God ', 
PABDJE.]  An  exclamation  or  minced  oath. 

1709  PRIOR  Thief  $  Cordelier  x,  Parblew,  I  shall  have 
little  Stomach  to  eat.  1813  SOUTHEY  March  to  Moscow  i, 
The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue,  Morbleu  ! 
Parbleu!  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  313  The  poor 
Canadians  [ejaculated]  . .  '  Parbleu  !  this  is  a  sad  scrape 
we  are  in,  brother  ! ' 

Parboil  (pa'uboM),  v.  Forms :  a.  5  parbuille, 
-boylyn,  5-7  -boyl(e,  (7  erron.  part-boil),  6- 
parboil.  0.  5  perbuille,  6-7  -boyl(e,  -boile. 
\a..OY.parMll-ir,partouillir,parliouyll}'r(GoAei.) 
\pourbouiller  Cotgr.) :— late  \..  perbullire  (Theod. 
Prise.)  to  boil  thoroughly, i.per  through,  thoroughly 
+  bullire  to  bubble,  BOIL.  The  prefix  has  been 
erron.  identified  with  part,  whence  sense  2.] 

fl.  trans.  To  boil  thoroughly.  Obs. 

£•1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  6  Take  fayre  caboges . .  parboyle 
hem  in  fayre  water,  an  banne  presse  hem  on  a  fayre  bord. 
c  1450  Douce  MS.  55,  xxx.  If.  19  Lete  parbuille  hem  ry^tli 
well.  1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  122  It 
might  all  be  perboyled  out  by  the  fire  of  long  tribulation. 
1611  COTGR.,  rourboiiilUr,  to  parboile  throughly,  a  1655 
SIR  T.  MAYERNE  Archimagirus  v.  (1658)  2  Take  the  Hare 
and  par-boy!  him,  then  take  all  the  flesh  from  the  bone. 

2.  To  boil  partially,  half  boil. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  382/1  Parboylyn  mete,  semibullio, 
parbnllio.  1530  PALSGR.  652/1  It  muste  be  parboyled  first 
and  than  baken  :  il  le  fault  parbonyllyr  premier  et  puts 
le  inettre  cuyr  au  four.  1555  EDEN  Decades  183  Flesshe 
can  not  bee  preserued..excepte  it  be  rested,  sodden  or  per- 
boylde.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vm.  iii.  623  Sometimes 
they  will  perboile  their  meate  a  little.  1670  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  PartJxril,  to  boil  in  part  not  fully.  1769 
MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  151  Parboil  a  calf's- 
head,  when  cold  cut  it  in  pieces.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp. 
xvii.  (1856)  130  Rub  with  soda;  wash  out  the  soap  thus 
freely  made ;  parboil  and  pickle. 

3.  In  figurative  or  hyperbolical  use  (from  i  or  a) ; 
usually  in  reference  to  overheating. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  ix.  E  iij  b,  My  harte  in  choller 
perboylde  was.  1598  B.  JONSON  £v.  Mtin  in  Hum.  iv.  i, 
They  should  haue  beene  perboyl'd,  and  bak'd  too,  euery 
mothers  sonne.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Tray.  (Arb.)  74  When 
hee  sees  the  same  Sun  which  only  cherisheth  and  gently 
warmes  his  Countrey  men,  halfe  parboyle  and  tanne  other 
people.  1682  N.  O.  Bcileau's  Lutrin  iv.  12  He..parboil'd 
in  his  mellow  Sweat  lay  frying.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag. 
viii.  On  Style,  Being  squeezed,  and  smothered,  and  par- 
boiled  at  nightly  balls.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  $  Pov. 
v.  ii.  (1881)  263  To  get  four  dollars  a  day  for  parboiling 
themselves  two  thousand  feet  underground. 

Hence  Parboiled  (pa-.iboHd)///.a., f  thoroughly 
boiled  (obs.) ;  partly  boiled,  half-boiled  ;  &\sofig. ', 
hence  Parboiledness ;  Pa-rboiling  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  382/1  *Parboylyd,/ar3wMr>/j.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Jack  Cade  xxi.  5  Than  were  on  poales  my 
par  boylde  quarters  pight.  c  1644  CLEVELAND  Mixt  A  ssemUy 
Wks.  (1687)  33  Strange  Scarlet  Doctors  these ;  they'll  pass 
in  Story  For  Sinners  half  refin'd  in  Purgatory ;  Or  par- 
boyl'd  Lobsters.  1844  TUPPER  Twins  xxiv.  180  My  fellow 
passengers . .  were  lying  about  as  weak  as  parboiled  eels. 
1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  154  Sweltering  heat  and  *par- 
boilednessseemto  be  the  fashion.  ci^tPromp.  rarv.  382/1 
*Parboylynge,  parbullicio.  a  1580  R.  HALL  Life  Bp.  Fisher 
(1655)  2ir  The  parboyling  in  hot  water.  1727-41  CMAMBEKS 
Cycl.,  Parboiling,  in  pharmacy,  etc.  a  term  applied  to  fruits, 
herbs,  etc.  which  are  boiled  a  little  while,  to  draw  out  tlic 
first  juices,  c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  84  Take  faire  parceliy, 
and  parboyle  hit  in  a  potte,  &  *parboylingge  brobe. 

Far  break  (paubr^k),  sb.  Obs.  or  arch,  rare, 
[f.  next.]  Vomit,  spewing. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tatnhirl.  v.  ii,  Loathsome  par- 
break  of  the  Stygian  snakes.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  i.  20 
Her  filthie  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled  has.  1884 
SYMONDS  S/tuks.  Predec.  x.  374  The  very  parbreak  of  a 
youthful  poet's  indigestion. 

t  Farbreak  (pajbr?-k),  v.  Obs.  Forms:  a. 
5-7  parbrake,  6  -breke,  -brack,  6-7  -break(e. 
/3.  6-7  psrbrake,  -break.  Pa.  pple.  6  -braked, 
-brak'd,  -braokt,  -breakt,  7  -brak't,  -breaked. 
[A  compound  of  BRAKE  v.$,  of  which  it  is  a 
synonym;  subseq.  referred  to  the  more  common 
BBEAK  v.  The  prefix  is  identical  in  form  with  F. 
par-,  and,  like  it,  in  Eng.  occas.  spelt  per-;  cf 
PEBBBEAK  v.  to  break  through  or  thoroughly.  By 
Sylvester,  and  in  recent  Diets.,  stressed  fa-rtreat.] 

1.  To  spew,  vomit ;  =  BBAKE  K.6     a.  intr. 

£1440  Promp.   Parv.   47/2   Brakynge   or   parbrakynge, 
vomitta.     1519  HORMAN  I'ulg.  39  b,  He  wyll  nat  cease  I 
surfettynge,  tyll  he  be  redy  to  parbrake.    a  1539  SKKLTC 
Duke  of  Albany  322  And  virulently  dysgorgyd,  As  thougn 
ye  wofde  parbrake  \rime  to  make).      1530  PALSGR.  478/'' 
I  cast  my  gorge,  as  a  haulke  doth,  or  a  man  that  parbrakell 
1587  LEVINS  Path-May  to  Health  (1632)  27  b,  It  will  cause 
a  man  for   to  cast   or  perbreake.     a  1610   HEALEY    1  nco- 
phrastus  (i6r61  14  Yesterday,  hee  sayth,   I   was  wamble- 
ctopt,  and  (sauing  your  presence)  parbrak't, 


PARBREAKING. 

b.  trans. 

1545  RAYNOLD  llyrtA  Mankynde  128  Marke  that  the  which 
the  chylde  dulh  perbrake,  whether  it  sauer  sharpely  lyke 
vyiK-ser.  •573TwVM:,/;-W«'x.  (1584)  Pvb,  His  goldbright 
shield  fire  perbrakcs.  1589  Mar  Marline  5  Thou  hast 
parbrackt  out  thy  gorge,  and  shot  out  all  thy  arrowes.  1598 
Svi.\ T.SI  n<  l>/i  aorta,  n.  i.  Mi.  Furies  253  Come,  parbreak 
here  your  foul,  black,  baneful!  gall. 

2.  fig.  (trans.)  To  utter  or  pour  forth  recklessly 
or  offensively ;  to  vomit  forth. 

1401  Pol.  r,vms  (Rolls)  II.  63  That  semeth  the  beter  than 
with  soul  si  logismes to parbrake  thi  will.  1513  [COVERDALE] 
Old  God  f,  ;V«;i/(i534)  R,  Many  there  are  nowadaies  which 
in  y«  pulpit  do  . .  perbrake  forth  theyr  priuate  braulles 
hatredes,  &  pryde.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  i.  v.  9  And  when 
he  hath  parbrak  d  his  grieued  mind.  1599  Bronghton's  Lett 
i.  6  Your  virulent  letters  (parbreakt  from  a  poysonfull 
stomacke).  1619  Z  BOYD  Last  Battell  165  One  of  those 
in  whom  Satan  hath  parbreaked  and  spewed  the  spawne 
of  all  sorts  of  smne. 

Hence  f  Farbrea'king  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
c  1440  [see  i  a).  1530  PALSC;R.  251/2  Parbrekyng,  vomisse- 
ment.  1590  UARROUGH  Mttli.  Physick  293  Miserably  tor- 
mented with  perbraking  and  continual!  vomiting  i6«6 
RIOCLEV  Pract.  Physick(,\  It  [Cholic]  is  eased  by  parbreaf. 
ing  ,746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  148  A  wud  ha' 
had  a  coad,  nggeltmg,  parbeaking,  piping  Body  in  tha  I 

tParbruilyie.z-.  Sc.  Obs.  Erron.  f.  BAKBULYE 
to  confuse,  perplex. 

1600  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  411  Maist  con- 
fuscdlie  parbruilyied. 

Parbuckle  (pautok'l),  sb.  Also  7  -bunkel 
-bunkle,  8-9  -buncle.  [prig,  fartunt/e,  -buncle, 
of  unknown  origin;  about  1760  associated  by 
popular  etymology  with  buckle]  A  device  for 
raising  or  lowering  heavy  objects,  either  vertically 
or  in  an  inclined  plane,  by  means  of  a  rope  of 
which  both  ends  are  passed  round  the  object,  a. 
A  sling  formed  by  passing  the  two  ends  of  a  rope 
round  the  object  and  through  a  bight  of  the  rope, 
and  tightening,  the  weight  of  the  object  serving  to 
keep  it  tight,  (See  also  quot.  1627.)  *>•  A  rope 
having  a  bight  looped  round  a  post,  etc.,  at  the 
level  to  or  from  which  the  object  is  to  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and  the  two  ends  passed  round  the  object, 
and  hauled  in  or  paid  out  to  raise  or  lower  it,  the 
object  acting  as  a  movable  pulley ;  used  in  hoisting 
casks  or  other  cylindrical  bodies,  also  in  Capt. 
Cunningham's  method  of  furling  a  sail  by  hoisting 
the  yard  in  the  bight  of  the  chain. 

i««S  CAPT.  Sm-m  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  13  The  canhookes, 

dings,  and  parbunkels.    ,627  _  Staauuf,  Gram.  v.  21  A 

rbunkel  is  two  ropes  that  haue  at  each  end  a  noose  or 

:Hm,Pk  '.Jl°pel  *¥  ^'"8  crossed,  you  may  set  any  vessell 

at  hath  but  one  head  vpon  them,  bringing  but  the  loopes 

ouer  the  vpper  end  of  the  caske,  fix  but  the  tackle  to  them 

n  the  vessell  will  stand  strait,  .to  heaue  out.  or  take 

in  without  spilling.     1658  PHILLIP,  A  Parbunkle  (in  Navi- 

lon),  a  roap  seased  together  at  both  ends;  and  so  put 

ouble  about  the  Cask  to  hoise  it  in  by.     ,704  I.  HARRIS 

.r.  'cclin  I,  PartuHcfe,..*  Rope  in  a  Ship,  almost  like 

ir  of  Slings;  'tis  seized  both  Ends  together,  and  then 

>le  about  any  heavy  thing  that  is  to  be  hoised  in  or 

T  the  Sh,p;  having  the  Hook  of  the  Runner  hitched 

into  it  to  hoise  it  up  by.    1731-1800  BAILEY,  ParbunclelSea 

iinni.    I70j  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Parbuckle. 

v/v3^3"  rec'yl-f>ict..  Parbuckle.     1831  JANE  PORTER 

E.  Seaward ,  ffarr.  II.  65  By  means  of  planks,  and 

ties and [parbuckles,  they  succeeded  in  dragging  the  gun 

up  to  the  flag-stafT.     ,838  Encycl.  Brit.,  Parbuncle  [sarne 

*•  £u°t'  '7°4>     1867  SMYTH  Sailor",  Word-bk.  s.  v.    The 

parbuckle  is  frequently  used  in  public-house  vaults. 

of ?ci : T  "779  '1  Almon  Krmemtnuuer  VI 1 1. 372,50  fathoms 
I  skid  and  parbuckle  rope. 

Pa-rbnckle,  v.    [f.prec.sb.]    trans.  To  raise 
lower  (a  cask,  gun,  etc.)  by  the  device  of  a  par- 
buckle :  see  prec.  b. 

li?;K  .TRE".W!«V  A<*°-  Younger  Son  xcvi,  We  parbuckled 

into  his  shore-grave.    1833  MARRYAT  P.  Single  xliii, 

Vou  might  parbuckle  it  up  to  the  very  top.     i8so  F   A 

GR.mTus  Artit.  Man_  (I86^  I10  T<J  pJbu°EIe  "SB/k  £ 

3  as  to  cause  it  to  move  in  either  direction  from  the 

which  it  rests.     1890  Daily  News  19  Aug.  3/2  The 

Kt in.  has  then  to  be  dismounted  down  the  rear  on  watered 

skids,  moved  then  on  rollers,  and  parbuckled  across  a  ditch 

a  T  AP»-rbu<*liug  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.}. 

9  r.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  131  Where  there 

ends'o?  hParlTck  'rg  is  not  to  **  attempted.    Ibid.,  The 
end.  of  the  parbuckling  skids  should  rest  on  the  dunnage 

£arc,  obs.  or  alien  form  of  PARK. 
Jr-arcaas,  parcas  e,  variant  of  PERCASE  Obs. 

'  MM*^     *-ncl°4llre>  shutting  up  (of  stray  beastsV 
Without  l>'"d''VSp""'  '"  Rymer  F°fdera  (I7io)  XI. 
^vnicil  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  523  To  doubill  the 


467 

:  by  parts,  a  part  at  a  time,  piecemeal. 
c  1368  CHAUCER  Comfl.  fit,  106  What  nedeth  to  shewe 

S£f£?S££  C  I3S"  ~  A"r°>-  '•  I  »  A  certe  in  Pr' 
celle  of  the  body  of  a  man  ,4IMO  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  ,. 
vii,  Where  as  Naso  recordeth.  .But  percell  eke  of  the  vr 
kyndnesse  Of  this  Jason.  ,459  in  sJ^jgJtarfW-Mfe 
(1901)  193  Chargyng  my  said  sonne..that  he  never  clayme 
parcel!  ne  part  thereof.  15,3  FITZHERR  Sun:  Pro!.  (is?,?, 
/  ''?'  thc.r,e.  bc  no  Pf  ««  '^ereof  loste.  ,64)  PRYNNE  |3,2w! 
fata  9  Those  onely  suffer  a  little  part  and  parcell  of  their 
Haire  to  growe  long.  169.  RAY  Disc.  „.  v  •(,„,}  ^226  A 
great  Parcel  of  the  EarthTevery  year  carried  into  the  Sea 
1794  Goowrn  Cal.  William,  242  They  took  ,m  he  detached 
parcels  of  my  miserable  attire.  ,873  M.  SuSfSSt 
Dogma  (.876)  p.  xxxi,  Truth  more  complete  than  the  parcel 
a  mom<:nt?ry  individual  can  «eize.  ,879  RUSK.N 


PARCEL. 
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t4.  A  separate  portion  of  a  material  or  subttance 
(rarely  of  something  immaterial)  ;  a  tmall  piece 
particle;  a  (small  or  moderate)  quantity  or 
amount  ;  a  lot.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b  and  c 


b.  ^  constituent  or  component  part,  one  of  the 
parts  or  members  (of  something),  something  in- 
cluded in  a  whole:  emphasizing  comprehension 
in  the  whole,  rather  than  partitive  character. 
(Often  without  article.)  arch.  (exc.  as  in  c.) 

OSatarcelmth  :  of  a  piece  with,  consonant  with. 

1414  Roll,  oSParlt.  I  .  V.  6o/,  The  fees  of  his  seal,  which  is 
PK  F  T"«  P"/"*0^  h,'S  Slf  enance.  14.  .  26  Pol.  Poem, 
t.  fc.  1.  SO  5i/,6  pe  leste  lygeman  wib  body  and  rent,  He 
rJ  P*a7e«  °/  ^  "owne.  ,570  T.  NORTON  tr.  Nwefs 
Latec/i.  (1853)  204  To  praise  anci  magnify  God's  goodness 

La™,  .°f8thThworshTping  of  TO  iaos  rfsn*: 

Learn.  \.  i.  §  3  That  nothing  parcel  of  the  world  is  denied 
to  man  s  inquiry  and  invention.  1784  COWPER  Task  v  247 
(,5'ngi  F?rrce  "V"  co"11"0"  "lass.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  III.  275  Franchises  ..  which  were  originally  parcel 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  .871  SWINBURNE  Start  fe/Sua. 


pa 
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e.  Phrase /an1  and  parcel:  see  PART  sb.  18. 
t  d.  Share,  allotted  portion.    Obs. 
1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  50  Luyte  [B.  litel]  loueb  he  bat 
ord  bat  leneb  him  bat  Blisse,  pat  bus  partef.  with  be  pore 
A  parcel  whon  him  neodeb.   1393  Ibid.  C.  xxm.  289  pei  shal 
}eue  be ,  freres  A  parcel  to  preye  for  hem  and  mAen  hen, 
murye  With  be  remenant  of  be  good,   a  1400-50  A  lexandcr 
4318  pe  pouert  of  oure  persons  for  plente  we  hald.be  quilke 
is  part  vs,  all  be  pake  be  parcells  euyn. 

t  e.  A  part  of  the  world,  of  a  country,  etc. : 
=  PART  sb.  13.  Obs.  rare. 

rsSa  STANYIIURST  ^Eneid,  etc.  in.  (Arb.)  85  How  beyt  tbeese 
ircels  in  sayling  must  be  refused.     Ibid.,  Conceits  ii.  136 
heare  barcks    haue  passed,   with   cart's  that  parcel  Is 
haunted  [in  winter). 

tf.  Part  (in  a  play,  etc.),  role.   Obs  rare. 
<ri4ia  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  3055  In  fordes  courtes 
pou  pleyest  bi  parcel 

2.  spec.  a.  A  portion  or  piece  of  land ;  esp.,  in 
Law  of  Real  Property,  as  part  of  a  manor  or 
estate.  (Often  without  article.) 

[1311  Rolls  o/  Parlt.  I.  387/1  Tenant  de  dis  parceles  de 
terre.]  ?I44O  Paston  Lett.  I.  93  On  lese  then  that  he  sel 
a  parcel  of  his  land.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  i  Chron.  xi.  13  And 
there  was  there  a  parsell  of  grounde  full  of  barleye.  1604 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  433  For  that  oarcell  he  shall  agree  with 
the  lord  for  his  years  rent.  1611  BIBLE  John  iv.  5  A  city  of 
bamaria.  .neere  to  the  parcell  of  ground  that  lacob  gaue  to 
his  sonne  loseph.  1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prff.  Bk.  iii.  §  226 
loo  A  parcell  of  an  acre  of  land.  17*0  Col.  Kec.  Pennsylv 
III.  108  Owners  of  certain  parcels  of  Land.  1778  Rne. 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  y.  Twiford,  In  this  town  is  a  parcel  of 
ground,  said  to  be  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  1883  C  SWEET 
Law  Diet.,  Parcel,  in  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  signifies 
a  part  or  portion  of  land.  Thus,  every  piece  of  Copyhold 
land  forms  parcel  of  the  manor  to  which  it  belongs.  1897 


pare  ois  of  fire,  as  he  fix'd  and  imprison'd  in  hard  l«d 
1734  SWIFT  Ut.  Wks.  ,824  XVIII.  2S57l  propheSdTfiS 
parcel  of  weather  from  jes'terday:  but  I  iSSSRS.  S 
with^  ~  P""""  '•  ":  C?6"'  '5  Being  thus  loosely  mix'" 
with  a  moderate  Parcel  of  the  L  quor.  1810  KATFB  &• 
LARDKE,  Meek.  iii.  3,  An  inanimate  parcel^f  mailer  * 
incapable  of  changing  its  state  of  rest  or  motion 
D.  Mining  (local):  see  quots. 


~  -~\ — —.„„.,  ^»..g,tl  BIIU  uniform  quality 

o.   dial.    A  small  quantity  of  new-mown  hav 
spread  out  to  dry. 

•863  BARNES  Gloss.  Dorset  s.  v.  Haymeaken,  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  cocks  are  thrown  abroad  in  passels- 
parces-whicl,  after  being  turned,  are  in  the  evemng  put 
up  into  large  ridges— weiils. 

1 5.  One  of  several  parts  into  which  a  thing  is 
broken  or  divided  ;  a  fragment,  piece.  Obs. 

1686  BURNET  Trav.  ii.  (17501  94  They  piece  their  broken 
Pots  so  close. .without  any  Cement,  by  sowing  with  Iron 
//£  >  «*  T  •  "  ar^cls  together.  1688  STRADLING  Serm. 
(1092)180  lo  join  and  re-unite  the  scattered  parcels.  1187 
AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  iv.  .s.  v.  Absyrtes,  Being 
busied  in  gathering  up  ihe  parcels  of  his  son's  body 
TD../W.  (Usually  contemptuous.;  Obs. 

1598 :  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  vii,  I  muse,  your 
parcel!  of  a  souldier  returnes  not  all  this  while.  iug  — 
Cynthia  s  Rev.  n.  i.  What  parcel  of  man  hast  thou  lighted  on 
/or  a  Master?  1609  DEKKER  Gulfs  Horn-bk.  v  (,862)  27 
Get  some  fragments  of  French,  or  small  parcels  of  Italian, 
to  fling  about  the  table. 

t6.  A  small  party,  company,  collection,  or 
assemblage  (of  persons,  animals,  or  things)  ;  a 
detachment;  a  group,  lot,  set;  a  drove,  flock, 
herd.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  or  as  in  b. 

In  earlier  instances  prob.  always  implying  a  tortion  of 
a  larger  body  or  of  a  whole,  but  eventually  losing  this 
implication. 

[c  1449  PECOCK  Kefr.  (Rolls)  II.  438  Ech  Apostle  was  heed 
of  oon  certeyn  parcel  of  peple.]  ii88  SHAK!/!.  /..  /..  v.  ii. 


i  IUWUUT  tu  wiucn  it  oeiongs.     io 

Act  80*61  Viet.  (Land  Transfer  Acfic.  65.  1 14(2)  Rega 
being  had  to  ready  identification  of  parcels. 

b.  A  small  portion,  item,  instalment,  of  a  sum 
of  money ;  a  small  sum.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1491  HEN.  VII  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  172  The  said 
summe  of  ten  pounds  and  every  parcell  therof.  1514 
CAurcAw.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  20  For  the  bequest  of 
Pokenges  wife  in  parcel  of  a  more  Sm».  .vjs.  viiirf.  1586  A. 
PATfiy,  Secretary  i.  (1625)  no  To  credite  him  with  a 
small  parcell  of  money  in  dispatch  of  a  iourney.  1500 
RECORDS,  etc.  Gr.  Arte,  (1646)  202  The  parcels  of  these  foure 
Merchants  made  in  one  summe  240  pounds.  1755  in  Fowler 
H,st.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  287  [The  College  received  the)  last 
Parcel  of  Lord  Coleraine's  Legacy. 

t  c.  A  small  portion  or  passage  of  a  book,  esp. 
a  sacred  book,  as  the  Bible  or  the  Koran.  Obs.  (or 
merged  in  i.) 

,  157°  T.  NORTON  tr.  ffowefs  Catech.  (1853!  173  This  parcel, 
the  communion  of  saints ',  doth  somewhat  more  plainly 


<.e'  obs'  ff-  PARKER,  PAHSEE. 
t,  Paroeive,  obs.  ff.  PERCEIT,  PERCEIVE 
l  (pa-jsel,  paus'l),  s6.     Forms:   a.   4-6 

Parcelle,  5-6  -cele,  4-8  -cell,  (5-7  passell^  9 
"1.  Passel),  6  parsel,  -syll,  4-  parcel.     B.  4-7 

Pereeld,  6  perseH.     [a.  F.  f£e%  =  Pr.  ^£J 

dim     f7  ,'•    }'  tar"'cella--1-  'ype  *particdla, 
dim.  Offartfcula,  dim.  of  pars,  part-em  PART  ] 

»X*n.  A  part,  portion, or  divisions/anything 
•ferial  or  immaterial),  considered  separately,  as 
>  nnit ;  a  small  part,  a  particle,  arch. 


express  [etc.].  1577  HANMER  Anc.  JSccl.  Hist.  (1663)  120 
He. .took  the  Bible,  opened  it,  and  happened  upon  this 
parcel  of  Scripture.  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xiv.  185  The 
parcel!  of  Scripture  whence  I  have  taken  my  text.  1655  E. 
TERRY  l~oy.  E.  Ind.  264  The  Mahometan  priests .. read  some 
parcells  out  of  their  Alcoran,  upon  Frydays. 

t  d.  Arith.  A  term  of  a  progression.  Obs.  rare. 
IS4»  RECORDE  Gr.  Arte,(itfs)  213  Tell  how  many  numbers 
there  arc  (whiche  numbers  here  [in  progression]  wee  call 
places  or  parcels). 

fe.  Gram.  A  particle.   Obs. 

1571  GOI.DING  Calvin  on  Ps.  viii.  4  This  parcell  (C*i)among 
the  Hebrewes  nnporteth  as  much  as  (Qm'a)  in  I-atin,  which 
Slgmfyeth  (by  cause)  in  English. 

1 3.  Each  of  the  definite  parts  or  units  which 
make  up  n  complex  whole  (material  or  imma- 
terial); an  item,  detail,  particular,  point;  esp.  an 
item  of  an  account.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  135  Liste  and  I  salle  reilc 
f>e  parcellus  what  amountes  If  any  man  in  dede  wille  ke^ic 
in  a  countes.  1393  LANCI..  /'.  PI.  C.  xiv.  38  pe  parcels  of 
bus  paper  and  o>er  pryuey  dettes  Wol  leltc  hym.  c  \lf» 


*-     A     1.    I       '       '  i-       >~l"t.J       -3WO  OHAKJ,.  i,.  /,.  A.  V.  II. 

160  A  holy  parcel!  of  the  fairest  dames  that  euer  turn'd 
their  backes  to  mortal!  viewes.  1615  SIR  T.  ROE  7rnl.  in 
Churchill  /  o):  (1704)  I.  767/2  [Penguins]  do  not  fly.  but 
only  walk  in  parcels.  1689  LUTTRELL  Brief  Kel.  11857)  I.  604 
When  the  English  horse  went,  they  went  but  in  parcells 
'f '?. STfL E  SptCt'  No-  3=6  >•  5  A  parcel  of  Crows .  .heartily 
at  Break-fast  upon  a  piece  of  Horse-flesh.  1775  ROMANS 
floriaa  App.  34  A  parcel  of  dangerous  sunken  heads  called 
the  Hen  and  Chickens.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  IreL  1. 96  Sheep 
?;e  k,ept  in  small  parcels.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amtr.  Ind.  (1844 
II.  xlviu.  128  One  day,  a  parcel  of  them  were  run  upon  so 
suddenly  by  the  Chpclaws.  1895  EMERSON  Man  *  Nat.  89 
(t.U  T  I  he  arrival  and  passing  over  of  a  parcel  of  linnets. 
D.  In  depreciative  or  contemptuous  use:  A  Mot' 
'  set ',  '  pack '. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelm.  Term  in.  i.  767  You  parcel  of 
a  rude,  saucy,  and  unmannerly  nation.  1701  ADDISON  Dial 
Medals  Hi.  Wks.  1721  1. 533  Of  great  use. .to  let  posterity  see 
their  forefathers  were  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  1758  L.  TEMPLE 
Sketches  (ed.  2)  76  Bom  Lyars ;  who  tell  you  every  Day 
very  seriously  a  Parcel  of  insipid  unmeaning  Lies.  1778 
Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  xiv,  I  think  the  English  a  parcel  of 
brutes.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  P,<ets  vii.  (1870)  172  Making  a 
parcel  of  wry  faces  over  the  matter.  1881  '  RITA  '  Mr  Lady 
Coquettc\,  I'm  not  going  to  be  lectured  by  a  parcel  of  girli 
7.  A  quantity  of  anything  or  a  number  of  things 
(esp.  goods)  put  together  or  wrapped  np  in  a  single 
package  (usually  of  moderate  or  small  size) ;  an 
item  of  goods  in  carriage  or  postage ;  a  package  : 
now  chiefly  used  of  packages  wrapped  in  brown 
paper.  Bill  of  parcels :  see  BILL  sb;*  6. 

[a  156*  G.  CAVENDISH  H'otsty  (1893)  '48  Basketts  with  old 
plate,.,  and  bokes  conteyning  the  vaiewe  and  wayte  of  every 
parcell.  £1645  HOWELL£<«.  IV.  xlvi,  I  Receiv'd  that  choice 
parcel  of  Tobacco  your  servant  brought  me.]  169*  Oxford 
Almanack  in  Wood's  .£1/4(1848  162  For  the  carriage  of  the 
greatest  parcel,  (all  being  to  be  esteemed  parcels  under  one 
quarter  of  an  hundred  weight,)  one  shilling.  1715  Lend. 
Gaz.  No.  5330/3  The  General  Penny-Post-Office  . .  where 
Letters  and  Parcels  will  be  taken  in  as  usual.  1745  De 
foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  i.  (1841)  I.  6  He  sees  the  bills  of 
parcels  of  goods  bought.  1810  W.  HUNTINGDON  in  Q.  Km. 
(1821)  XXIV.  484  A  shoemaker,  .told  me  a  parcel  was  left 
there  for  me.  ..I  opened  it.and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  CA*x.  u.  The 
youngest  Miss  Pecksniff  ran  out  again  to  pick  up  his  hat, 
his  brown-paper  parcel,  his  umbrella,  his  gloves.  1807  Paper 
parcels  (see  PAPER  sb.  ioaj 

b.  trans/,  and/if.     C(.  BUNDLE  3. 
1785    REID   Intell.  I'mMr,   Man  II.  x.  285  What  I  call 
a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  is  only  a  paruel  of  idp.i 


PARCEL. 

C.  Comm.  A  quantity  (sometimes  definite)  of 
a  commodity  dealt  with  in  one  transaction ;  esp. 
in  the  wholesale  market :  a  *  lot '. 

1832  M«CULLOCH  Comm.  Diet.  (1852),  Parcel^  a  term 
Indifferently  applied  to  small  packages  of  wares,  and  to 
large  lots  of  goods.  In  this  latter  sense,  20  hogsheads  of 
sugar  or  more,  if  bought  at  one  price,  are  denominated 
'a  parcel  of  sugar'.  1882  Times  19  July  13  At  to-day's 
cloth  market.. considerable  parcels  of  winter  stock  were 
taken  for  Italy,  Austria  [etc.].  1897  Daily  News  17  Feb. 
n/4  Cocoa.— At  public  sale  to-day  the  parcels  offered  went 
off  freely  at  dearer  prices. 

8.  Law.  (pi.)  The  name  given  to  that  part  of  a  con- 
veyance, lease,  or  other  deed  dealing  with  property, 
which  follows  the  operative  words,  and  contains 
the  description  of  the  property  dealt  with  ;  in  the 
case  of  lands,  generally  beginning  with  such  words 
as  *  All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land ',  etc. ;  forming 
the  last  of  the  clauses  called  the  PREMISSES. 

1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  App,  No.  ii.  (margin).  1837 
T.  MARTIX  Conveyancing- 11.  84  Of  Parcels.  1841  DAVID- 
SON Conveyancing-  Introd.  §  7  Of  ^Parcels.  _The_  word 
1  parcel '..seems  to  have  been  originally  applied,  in  the 
sense  of 'a  piece',  to  land  only  [see  sense  a],  but  in  modern 
usage  the  expression  '  parcels '  is  used  to  signify  the  de- 
scription of  the  property,  be  it  what  it  may.  i88a  C.  SWEET 
Law  Diet. 

9.  Naut.  =  PARCELLING  vbl.  sb.  4  b. 

1875    KNIGHT    Diet.  Mech.   1632/2    Parcel  (Wauticaf), 
a  wrapping  of  tarred  canvas  on  a  rope  to  prevent  chafing. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

10.  Ordinary  attributive  uses  and  combinations, 
chiefly  in  sense  7,  as  parcel  book,  boy,  company, 
lift,    man,    office,  porter,    -van ;    parcel-carrying > 
-packing,  -tying  sbs.  and  adjs. ;    parcel- carrier, 
one  who   or   that  which  carries  a  parcel ;    spec. 
a  basket  or  case  slung  from  a  cable,  etc.  for  trans- 
porting parcels;  parcel(s)  delivery,  the  action  of, 
or  an  agency  for,  delivering  parcels  (also  attrib^} ; 
f  parcel  ground,  a  'parcel1  of  land  (see  2  a) ; 
-f  parcel-like  (-lyk),  adv.,  ?in  part,  partly  (  =  PAR- 
CELLY adv.  2) ;  parcel  paper,  stout  paper,  usually 
brown  and  unsized,  made  or  used  for  wrapping 
parcels;  parcel-wise  adv.,  by  *  parcels'  or  portions, 
bit  by  bit,  piecemeal.     See  also  PARCEL-MAKER, 
PARCEL  POST. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Parcel-book,  a  merchant's 
register  book  of  the  dispatch  of  parcels.  1897  Daily  News 
13  Dec.  8/4  By  day  these  Boys  are  errand  boys,  *parcel 
boys,  van  boys,  office  boys.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Sept.  3/1 
The  railway  companies.. fancied.. that  this  new  develop- 
ment of  Post  Office  enterprise  would  destroy  their  *  parcel- 
carrying  business.  1878  JEVONS  Print.  Pol.  Econ.  xv.  125  At 
present  there  are  a  great  number  of  *parcel  companies  1844 
MRS.  CARI.YLE  Lett.  I.  291  Send  me  some  books  by  the 
"parcels  delivery.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Parcels 
Delivery  Company,  a  company  in  London  which  receives, 
and  delivers  by  vans,  packages  and  small  parcels  over  the 
metropolis.  1893  Daily  News  14  Oct.  5/3  Tips  to  omnibus 
men  and  parcels  delivery  men  are  unknown  in  London.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  166  If  these  Timariots  were  not  rewarded, 
with  such  absolute  possessions  of  *parcell  grounds.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *  Parcel  Lift,  a  dumb  waiter 
used  in  stores  and  warehouses.  1426  LYDG.  De  Gttil.  Pilgr. 
9759  Ffor,  ffyrst,  the  sowle  pryncypally  Susteneth  &  bereth 
the  body;  And  *parcel-lyk.  .The  body  bereth  by  accident 
The  sowle.  1567  MAPI.ET  Gr.  Forest  26  The  rest  of  time 
hath  he  in  part  and  parcell  like  so  disposed  and  ordred  of 
Nature  to  lay  holde  on.. the  other  life  above  this.  1882 
OGILVIE,  *  Parcel-office,  a  place  where  parcels  are  received  for 
delivery.  18*7  Edin.  Rev.  XLV.  429  Some  have  a . .  *parcel- 
packing  action.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  59  A  pence- 
counting,  *parcel-tying  generation,  such  as  mostly  fill  your 
chapels.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Heb.  ix.  8  The  mystery  of 
Christ  was  manifested  piecemeal  and  *parsel-wise.  1876 
GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  1 1.  xxi.  45  Looking  at  life  parcel-wise. 
B.  adv.  or  quasi-tuft/.  or  adj.  [Cf.  similar  use 
of  part,  part-.'] 

1.  In  part,  partly,  partially,  in  some  degree,  to 
some  extent,  f  a.  qualifying  vb.  or  phrase.  Obs. 

c  1402  LYDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  224  The  salte  teres  that  fro 
myn  eyen  falle,  Parcel  declare  grounde  of  my  peynes  alle. 
CI420  —  Thebes  Prol.,  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  ^b/i  To 
morowe  early.. we  will  forthe,  parcell  afore  prime.  1430-40 
—  Bochas  VIH.  xxvii.  (1558)  13  b,  Parcell  for  pride,  parcel 
for  gladnesse. 

b.  qualifying  adjs.,  v*  parcel  blind,  deaf,  drunk, 
Greek,  guilty^   Latin,   mad,  Popish,  etc.      Also 
PAUCEL-GILT.     Obs.  since  i7thc.,  but  revived  by 
Scott  and  used  by  later  writers. 

In  these  often  hyphened  ;  but  properly  so  only  when  the 
adj.  is  used  attrib,  Cf.  part-,  half-. 

1465  [see  PARCEL-GILTJ.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  in, 
Parcel-guilty,  I.  1609  DKKKKR  Gulfs  Horn-bk.  n.  (1862) 
12  Their  parcel-Greek,  parcel-Latin  gibberish.  1618  FLETCHER 
Chances  iv.  iii,  She  is  parcell  drunke.  az66z  FULLER 
Worthies^  Somerset,  (1662)  19  The  Author  ..  being  parcel- 
popish.  1826  SCOTT  VV'oodst.  iv,  The  worthy  dame  was  parcel 
blind,  and  more  than  parcel  deaf.  1854  Athen&mn  i  Apr. 
390  The  humour,  parcel  jocose,  parcel  stupid.  1873  F.  HALL 
Mod.  Eng.  i.  23  Penny-a-liners  and  such  parcel -learned  ad- 
venturers have  had  their  fellows  in  every  age.  1897  W.  C. 
HAZLITT  Ourselves  26  Our  Church  is  a  mixed  institution, 
parcel -divine,  parcel-terrestrial. 

c.  qualifying  sbs.,  as  parcel  ass,  bawd,  broker, 
devil,  heresy,  lawyer,  poet,  Protestant,  soldier,  etc. 
Obs.  since  iyth  c.,  till  revived  by  Scott. 

Often  hyphened,  but  properly  so  only  when  it  has  an  adj. 
force,  as  in  quots.  1602,  a  1661,  c  1665,  1672,  1867. 
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1602  DEKKER  Sattrom.  Wks.  1873  I.  235  Nay  and  thou 
dost,  the  ParceiUpoets  shall  sue  thy  Wrangling  Muse.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meets,  for  M,  H.  i.  63  He  Sir :  a  Tapster  Sir  :  parcell 
Baud  :  one  that  serues  a  bad  woman.  1608  DAY  Hunt, 
out  of  Br.  i.  i,  True,  shee's  parcell  poet,  parcell  fidler  already. 
1610  B.  JONSON  Ale  h.  iv.  vi,  That  parcell -broker,  and  whole- 
bawd,  all  raskall.  1611  BARREY  Ram  Alley  i.  i.  in  Ha/1. 
Dodsley  X.  275  Parcel  lawyer,  parcel  devil,  all  knave,  1640 
HABINGTON  Queen  of  Arragon  i,  Who  vents  him  For 
ought  but  parcell-asse  may  be  in  danger,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies*  Yorksh.  (1662!  213  He  was  at  the  least  a  Parcell- 
Protestant.  c  1665  M  RS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col,  Hntckinson 
(1848)  135  He.. then,  I  know  not  how,  got  to  be  a  parcel- 
judge  in  Ireland.  167*  SIR  C.  WYVILL  Triple  Crown  70 
Friar  Pedro  has  mark'd  them  with  the  black  Coal  of  parctl 
Heresie.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  iv,  He  was  a  jester  and  a  parcel 
poet.  1829  —  Jrnl.  25  Apr.,  A  ventriloquist  and  parcel 
juggler  came  in.  1840  TICKNOR  Span.  Lit.  1.  242  note,  The 
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t  2.  ellipt.  «  PARCEL-GILT.  (Nares.)  Obs. 
1613  BEAUM,  &  FL.  Coxcomb  iv.  lii,  The  Turkey  carpet, 
And  the  great  parcel  salt,  Nan,  with  the  cruets. 

Parcel  (paMsel,  paus'l),  v.  [f.  PABCEL  sb.  Cf. 
mod.F.  parceller  to  divide  into  parcels  or  very 
small  portions.  The  connexion  of  sense  3  is  not 
apparent,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  distinct  word.] 

1.  trans.  To  divide  or  distribute  into  'parcels* 
or  (small)  portions.     (Usually  with  out.} 

1584-5  in  T.  West  Anttq.  Furness  (1774)  160  Devydinge, 
percelhnge,  and  porcioninge  of  tenements.  1610  WILLET 
Hexapla  Dan.  310  H.  Broughton  .  .  doth  thus  parcell  out 
the  yeares.  1639  FULLER  Holy  \Var\.  in.  (1840)  245  Whose 
verdict  we  will  parcel  into  these  several  particulars.  1727 
POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  1  14  Divided  into  several  branches, 
and  parcelled  out  to  several  trades.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  532  The  empire,.  was  parcelled  into  twelve  grand 
divisions.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  5Aty*xv,The  mean  houses 

arcelled  off  in  rooms.     1885  Act^  48  #  49  Viet.  c.  77  §  16 

racts  of  land  to  be  parcelled  out  in  allotments. 
b.  To  distribute  in  parcels  or  lots. 

1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xxii.  (1700)  242  St.  Stephen's  and 
St.  James's  Bones  might  have  been  then  parcelled  about. 
1863  LD.  LYTTON  Ring  Amasis  I.  I.  i.  21  Before  nightfall 
we  shall  be  parcelled  off  to  our  different  destinations. 

fc.  To  put  asunder  or  separate  as  parts;  to 
part,  divide.  Obs. 

1652  J.  HALL  Height  Etoq.  p.  Ixxii,  Things  being  scatter'd 
and  parcell'd  one  from  another  can  never  close  into  any 
Height. 

2.  To  make  into  a  parcel  or  parcels,  to  put  up  in 
parcels. 

1775  Asu,  Parcel,  .  .to  make  up  into  a  small  bundle,  c  1887 
J.  CROLL  in  J.  C.  Irons  A  ntobiog.  Sk.  (1896)  70  Learned  in  the 
mechanical  art  of  weighing  and  parcelling  up  the  tea.  1898 
Daily  Chron.  24  Sept.  10/6  Girls..  wanted  for  parcelling 
card  -board  boxes. 

3.  Naut.    a.  To  cover  (a  caulked  seam,  etc.)  with 
canvas  strips  and  daub  with  pitch,     b.  To  wrap 
(a  rope)  round  with  canvas  strips  or  parcelling 
(to  be  then  bound  with  spun  yarn). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  ii.  13  Parsling  is  most 
vsed  vpon  the  Decks  and  halfe  Decks  ;  which  is,  to  take  a 
list  of  Canuas  so  long  as  the  seame  is  you  would  parsell, 
being  first  well  calked,  then  powre  hot  pitch  vpon  it,  and 
it  will  keepe  out  the  water.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New 
Invent.  p.  xx,  The  Bolt-heads,  &c.,  being  fairly  parcelled. 
1775  FALCK  Day's  Divine  Vessel  54  These  rings  were 
parcelled  with  canvas,  and  served  with  inch  rope.  1842 
BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  Parcel  a  rope,  in  Naval  language, 
to  coverit  smoothly  with  tarred  canvass,  which  is  then  oound 
over  with  spun-yarn.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1632/2 
Usually,  the  rope  is  wormed,  then  parcelled,  and  then 
served.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  x.  (ed.  2)  360 
Three  men  can  worm,  parcel,  and  serve  2  fathoms  of  i2-inch 
in  an  hour. 

p  In  the  following  passage  the  vb.  has  been  variously  but 
not  satisfactorily  explained.  Johnson  took  it  as  '  To  make 
up  into  a  mass  ';  Schmidt,  'To  enumerate  by  items,  specify  '. 
Cf.  quot.  1594  in  Parcelled  below. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  v.  it  163  O  Qesar,  what  a  wound- 
ing shame  is  this,  .  .that  mine  owne  Seruant  should  Parcell 
the  summe  of  my  disgraces,  by  Addition  of  his  Enuy. 

Hence  Parcelled,  parceled  (pauseld)  ///.  a., 
divided  into  parcels,  parts,  or  portions,  distributed, 
etc.  :  see  the  verb.  In  first  quot.  opposed  to 
general'.  Schmidt  explains  it  as  'particular*. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  11.  ii.  81  Was  neuer  Mother  had  so 
deere  a  losse.  Alas  !  I  am  the  Mother  of  these  Greefes, 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  is  general!.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Hen.  V^  .ccxxxiv,  Not  liveing  Men,  but  as  fixt 
Statues  grew  j  Polisht  by  English  Swords  ;  cut  into  halfes 
And  parcell'd  faces,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  XI.  289 
There  was  no  building  any  solid  confidence  upon  a  parcelled, 
curtailed  obedience.  1887  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Ulysses  162 
The  waving  emerald  of  the  parcelled  rice-field. 

Parcel,  parcelay,  obs.  forms  of  PARSLEY. 

yft.  (st>-)  Forms:  see  PARCEL  j£.  and 
.J  also  7  *SV.persyallgylt,<?r;w/.  partial- 
gilt.  [f.  PARCEL  sb.  B  -t-  GILT  ppl.  a,]  Partly 
gilded  ;  esp.  of  silver  ware,  as  bowls,  cups,  etc., 
having  the  inner  surface  gilt. 

a.  In  participial  construction,  after  the  sub- 
stantive. (Usually  as  two  words.) 

1465  in  Heath  Grocers'  Camp.  (1869)  424,  ii  Basens  and  ij 
ewers  of  sylver  parcell  gylte.  1484  MAKG.  PASTON  Will  in 
Lett.  III.  286  My  standing  cuppe  chased  parcell  gilt.  1546 
Jnv.  Ck.  Goods  Yorksk.,  etc,  (Surtees)  87  Juelles  all  gylte.  . 
juelles,  parcell  gylte.  1604  Deed  of  Mortif.,  Arbntknot  of 
that  Ilk  0am.),  Twa  fair  syluer  salt  fattis,  ane  dubill  ourgitt, 
maid  in  the  stypell  fessone,  the  other  on  the  bel  fassone 


PARCELMEAL. 

persyall  gylt  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Parcel- 
gilt.  Meaning  partly  gilt.  Silver  ware  gilt  inside. 

b.  In  attributive  construction  (^hyphened). 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  ioib,  Into  which  if  you  put 
parsyll  or  doubble  gylt  cuppes  or  puttes,  the  Sylver  shortly 
after  wyll  be  dissolved.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  \\.  i.  94. 
i6zo  BRATHWAIT  Five  Senses  in  Archaiia  (1815)  II.  12 
Desiring  rather  a  direction  in  her  way  to  eternity,  than  to 
have  partial-gilt  corruption  her  best  solicitor  in  this  vale  of 
misery.  1894  limes  7  Apr.  9  Art  Sales.  ..  A  parcel-gilt 
beaker,  engraved  with  scroll,  foliage,  and  strap  ornament. 

c.  quasi-j^.  Parcel-gilt  ware.     Also_/?^r. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  in.  ii,  Or  changing  His  parcell 
guilt  to  massie  gold.  1614  C.  BROOKE  (^Itost  Rick.  Ill, 
Poems  (1872)  60  Fortune's  fauorites,  Whose  percell  guylt, 
my  touch  will  not  endure. 

So  Pa"  reel-glider,  Far  eel- gilding. 

1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C,  Barry  ii.  55  Parcel-gilding  was 
gaudy.  1884  B'ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/4  Advertisem., 
Wanted,  an  experienced  Parcel  Gilder  and  Oxydiser. 

Parcella-tion.  rare.  [f.  PARCEL  v.  +-ATION.] 
Division  into  separate  parcels  or  portions. 

1885  American  IX.  350  Rash  as  such  a  parcellation  of  his 
troops  might  seem. 

Parcelle,  obs.  form  of  PAKCEL,  PARSLEY. 

FaTCeller.  rare.  [f.  PAKCEL  v.  +  -ER  *.]  One 
who  or  that  which  'parcels',  divides,  or  distributes. 

1664  Spelmaris  Gloss.)  Parcener.  Quasi  parceller,  id  est, 
rem  in  parcellas  dividens.  Hence  1670  in  BLOUNT  Law 
Diet.  1672  in  Cowelfs  Interpr. 

Fa*rcelling,  pa'rceling,  vbL  sb.  Also  7-8 
(in  sense  4)  parsling.  [f.  PARCEL  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PAKCEL,  or  its  result,  etc. 

•fl.  A  part,  portion.  Obs.  rare . 

c  1449  PECOCK  Kepr.  in.  xviii.  400  Tithis  and  offringis  and 
suche  othere  smale  parcellingis  of  paymentis. 

2.  Division  into  parcels  or  portions ;  partition. 
1584-5  [see  PARCEL  v.  ij.    1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaddens 

(1826)  I.  xi.  236  He  did  not  observe  the  parcelling  out  of  his 
temperate  meal ;  one  bringing  in  the  fowl,  another  the 
bread.  1834  SIR  W.  NAPIER  Penins.  War  xiv.  viii,  The 
parcelling  of  an  army  before  a  concentrated  enemy.  1866 
GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxix,  An  ingenuity  of  device  fitting 
them  to  make  a  figure  in  the  parcelling  of  Europe. 

3.  The  action  of  putting  up  in  a  parcel  or  parcels. 
1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <$•  Ins.  vi.  31  The  buying  and 

selling  and  crowding  and  parceling  and  callings  of  '  Cash  I ' 

4.  Naut.  a.  The  putting  of  a  canvas  strip  over 
a  caulked  seam,  bolt,  etc.,  and  covering  it  with 
hot  pitch  ;  also,  the  wrapping  of  a  rope  round  with 
canvas  strips. 

1627  (see  PARCEL  i>,  3],  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  xi. 
§  4.  283  Parsling.  1691  T.  H[ALEJ  Ace.  New  Invent.  25 
The  parcelling,  or  laying  with  Tarr  and  Hair  all  the  Iron- 
work under  water,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  28 
To  begin  serving,  you  should  begin  where  you  leave  off 
parcelling. 

b.  concr.  A  strip  of  canvas  (usually  tarred)  for 
binding  round  a  rope,  in  order  to  give  a  smooth 
surface  and  keep  the  interstices  water-tight. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Parcelling,  certain 
long  narrow  slips  of  canvas.daubed  with  tar,  and  frequently 
bound  about  a  rope.  1879  N.  H.  BISHOP  4  Months  in 
Sneak-Box  (1880)  13  There  were  piles  of  old  rigging,  iron 
bolts  and  rings,  tarred  parcelling. 

6.  attrib.)  as  parcelling  machine,  (a)  a  machine 
for  making  tip  parcels  of  yarn,  cloth,  etc. ;  (6)  a 
machine  for  making  parcelling  (4  b). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1632/2. 

t  Pa-rcellize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PARCEL  sb. 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  subdivide;  —PARCELS,  i. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  Hi.  iv.  Captaines  1154  That 
same  Majesty.. Is  not  extinguisht  nor  extenuate,  By  being 
parcelliz'd  to  a  plurality  Of  petty  Kmglings. 

t  Fa'rcelly,  ado.  Obs.     [f.  PARCEL  sb.  +  -LY  2.] 

L  By  parcels  or  portions;  in  detail,  item  by 
item. 

71469  Paston  Lett.  II.  334  Folowyng  apoerith,  parcelly, 
dyversandsoondrymanerof  writyngs.  15315  in  W.  H.Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  54  As  hereafter  parcelly  followeth. 

2.  In  part,  partly  :  parcelly  gilt  =  PARCEL-GILT. 

1509  in  Suss.  Arcfaeol.  Coll.  XLI.  27,  ij  chalices  of  siluer 
parcelly  gylt. 

Parcelly,  obs.  form  of  PAKSLEY. 

f  Far  eel- maker  (paMseI|m?:kw).  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  In//.  Two  officers  in  the  Exchequer,  who 
formerly  made  the  parcels  of  the  escheators'  ac- 
counts, in  which  they  charged  these  with  every- 
thing they  had  levied  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereign 
during  their  period  of  office,  delivering  the  same  to 
the  auditors  to  make  up  their  accounts  therewith. 

1617  in  MINSHEU  Ductor.  1642  C.  VERNON  Consid.  Exch. 
in  The  decree  lately  procured  by  the  parcell  makers  foi 
Sheriffs.. to  accompt  before  them  for.. Escheats,  etc.  1658 
SIR  T.  FANSHAW  Pract.  Excheq.  100  They  be  Veter.  Escort* 
$  nova  Escaet. :  totalled  up  by  themselves  by  the  parcell- 
makers,  which  be  the  whole  Charge  of  the  Escheator.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn,  I. 

r  Fa-rcelnieal,  adv.    Obs.     [f.  PARCEL  sb 
-MEAL.]     By  'parcels'  or  portions  ;  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time  ;  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  72  Men.. bat  most  harm  worchen, 
To  J>e  pore  people  ^at  percel-mel  buggen.  14  ••  Cancers 
Pars.  T.  F  932  (Petw.  MS.)  pow  shall  schryve  J>e  of  *"«  P| 
synnes  to  oo  man  and  noujt  parcell  mele  [so  Lansd.  A>o«| 
other  MSS,  a  parcel}  to  oon  man  and  parcel  mele  to  a  nober 
man.  1476  Will  of  Crosby  (Somerset  Ho.t,  Ley  down  th< 
said  Cli.  parcelemele  as  the  werkes  thereof  go  forthward 
1548  UDALL  Erastn.  far.  Matt.  ii.  26  Which  in  time  and  by 
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parsel  meale,  should  be  promulgated.    1596  Bp.  W.  BARLOW 
Three  So-lit,  ii,  64  We  will.. examine  them  parcell  meale. 

Pa-rcelment.  rare.  [f.  PARCEL  v.  +  -MENT.] 
Division  into  parcels  (of  land). 

1847  Tail's  Ar.it;.  XIV.  560  That  [small  holdings]  ..  have 
succeeded  in  the  Channel  Islands . .  is  owing  not  so  much  to 
the  plan  of  parcelment,  as  to  the  state  of  tenure. 

Parcel  post.  (At  first  called  erroneously 
Parcels  post.)  [f.  PARCEL  si.  j  +  POST  sl>.] 
That  branch  of  the  postal  service  which  under- 
takes the  carriage  and  distribution  of  parcels. 

[1850  House/I.  Words  XIX.  393  They  urge  that  a  small 
parcels-post  ought  to  be  forthwith  organised.]  1883  P.  O. 
Guide  i  Oct.  3  Inland  Parcels  Post.  ..  In  order  that  a 
packet  may  go  by  Parcels  Post,  it  must  be  tendered  for 
transmission  as  a  parcel,  and  should  bear  the  words '  Parcels 
Post '  [so  up  to  i  July  1884 ;  i  Oct.  1884  '  Parcel  Post ']. 
1884  Whitaker's  Almanack  278  Remarkable  Occurr.  1883 
August  i,  New  Parcel  Past  first  in  operation.  1901  Daily 
Chron.  4  Aug.  5/1  The  parcel  post  was  recommended  by 
Rowland  Hill  just  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  proposed  to 
I'.u  luiment  with  success  by  Mr.  Fawcett  twenty  years  ago, 
and  came  into  force  in  1883. 

Parcelye,  obs.  form  of  PARSLEY. 

tPaTeen,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  repr.  an  AF. 
*parcener,  for  OF.  par(oner:—l..  type  *part(tt)ion- 
dre  to  divide.]  trans.  To  divide  among  parceners. 

<(  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ft  Mon.  ii.  (1642)  in  Be  it,  that 
such  estates,  entire  or  parcenned,  might  lawfully  be  by 
Femals  dismembred. 

Parcenary  (pa-jsenari).   Law.    Also  7  -ein-. 

[a.  AF.  parcenarie  =  OV.  parconerie,  personnerie, 

etc.  (med.L.  type  *partionaria\  f.  parconier :  see 

-ERY,  -ARY.]    Joint  heirship:    =  COPARCENARY  I. 

[rr  1481  LITTLETON  Tenures  xxiii.  (1516)  Dj  b,  Les  autres 
poient  tener  le  remenaunt  en  parcenarie  &  occupier  en  comen 
sans  particion. ]  1544  transl.  H  vij  b,  The  other  may  holde  the 
remenaunt  in  parcenary  and  occupy  in  common  without 
partycion.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Parcinarie,  in  Common-law,  is 
a  holding  of  Land,  by  two,  or  more  pro  indmiso,  or  by 
Joynt-Tenants,  otherwise  called  Copartners.  1821  JEFFER- 
SON Atitobiog.  Wks.  1850  1.  43,  I  proposed  to  abolish  the 
Inw  of  primogeniture,  and  to  make  real  estate  descendible  in 
parcenary  to  the  next  of  kin. 

t  Pa-rcenel,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  parsonal.  [Cor- 
ruption of  PARCENER.]  A  sharer,  partaker.  Hence 
t  Pa'reenel  v.,  to  share,  partake. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  x.  8  camm.,  f>e  rightwisnes  of  god, 
in  the  whilk  all  rightwismen  ere  parcenel  [v.  r.  partiner], 
Ibid.  Ixxxi.  6  ?e  ere  ayres  &  percenels  in  be  bliss  of  heuen. 
Itid.  cxxi.  3  lerusalem  be  whilke  is  made  as  cite  whas 
parsenelynge  [Vulg.  participacio\  of  it  in  it  selfe.  This  is 
lerusalem  . .  as  cite  in  sere  degres  of  honur  and  meryt,  and 
parsenel  of  godis  stabilnes.  1438  Bk.  Alexander  Gt.  (Bann. 
Cl.)  94  Baith  he  &  he  Suld  parsonalis  &  lordis  be. 

Parcener  (paMsenai).  Forms:  3-4 pareiner, 
4  parsener,  -sainer,  -saner,  -soner(e,  -Conner, 
-cenar,  -oyner,  -oner,  persouer,  4-5  paroenere, 
parceynere,  5  -senere,  4-  parcener,  [a.  AF. 
parcener  =  OF.  parfonier,  parsuner,  parsonier, 
etc.  =  med.L.  partiffndrius,  for  partitionarius,  f. 
partition-em,  in  OF. pat-fan,  PARTITION:  see-ER2.] 

tl.  One  who  shares,  or  has  a  part  in,  something 
with  another  or  others ;  a  partner ;  a  sharer,  par- 
taker. Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6309  And  ich  mot  ek  of  engelond  be 
bi  pareiner.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27207  (Cott.)  O  sin  j>an  es  he 
parsainer  [Fair/,  parcenere].  c  1374  CHAUCER  Batik,  v. 
pr.  v.  132  (Camb.  MS.)  As  we  ben  parsoneres  of  Reson. 
c  1375 Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  Thomasiy>  5e ar  now  Parsaneris  of 
lestand  lyfe.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  152  fei  ben  par- 
cyneres  of  )>is  grete  synne.  c  1440  LOVE  Bonavcnt.  on 
Sacram.  Christ's  Body  124  (Gibbs  MS.)  Desirynge  (rat  be 
kynge  schulde  be  partyner  or  parceynere  of  bat  grete  and 
so  worthy  a  syghte.  iSai  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatriby  178  To 
diuide  betwixt  Partners,  or  Parceners. 

2.  Law.  One  who  shares  equally  with  another 
or  others  in  the  inheritance  of  an  estate  from 
a  common  ancestor ;  a  coheir  :  =  COPARCENER. 

Iiioi  BRITTON  in.  iv.  §  23  Mes  nul  parcener  ne  sa  issue  ne 
J"rSe  feaute  a  autre  si  noun  a  soen  eynznee  parcener.  1865 
NJCHOLLS  fr.,  But  no  parcener  or  his  issue  shall  swear  fealty 
except  to  the  eldest  parcener.]  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures 
in.  i.  §  241  And  if  there  be  two  daughters  to  whom  the  land 
descendeth,  then  they  be  called  two  parceners.  1647  N. 

u  °M  Disc.  GOT/.  Kng.  i.  xli.  (1730)  66  It  equally  concerned 
all,  both  Sons  and  Daughters,  as  Parceners.  1883  TESSOPP 
in  igM  Cent.  Feb.,  What  had  been  hitherto  a  single  fordship 
became  3  lordships,  each  of  the  parceners  looking  very 
jealously  after  his  own  interest. 

tPa-rcery.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Erroneous  form  of 
PARCENARY.]  Apportionment,  division. 

1581  STANYIIURST  sEneis  HI.  (Arb.)  Si  This  part  was  to 
rMenus  by  wylled  parcerye  lotted. 

Parceve,  -cew,  -ceyve,  obs.  ff.  PERCEIVE. 

Parch  (partf),  v.  Forms  :  5-6  perch,  parohe, 
o  partoh(e,  7  pearoh,  6-  parch.  [Evidenced 
since  1-1400;  origin  unknown.  See  note  below.] 

1.  trans.  To  dry  by  exposure  to  great  heat ;  to 
roast  or  toast  slightly  (corn,  pease,  and  the  like) ; 

to  burn  slightly  and  superficially '  (J.).  (The  sub- 
ject is  usually  a  person.) 

1398 .  TBRVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  scvn.  cxxxi.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
*~.i  j  ?ines  Pu.'  PeP"  i"to  an  Ouen  whan  is  new 
'i  £  rost<  ' 
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Anal.  Aha.  n.  (1882)  37  To  make  the  sooles  stifle,  anu 
harde,  they  must  be  parched  before  the  fire.  1601  HOLLANI 
Pliny  xviii.  vii,  After  they  haue  pearched  them  all  well 
they  blend  them  together  and  grind  them  in  a  quern. 
1691  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  ffat.  Hist.  115  The  Goodness  o 
Coflee  chiefly  consists  in  an  exact  way  of  Parching  am 
managing  the  Berries.  1853  SOVER  Pantrofh.  41  Dry,  nea 
the  fire  or  in  the  oven, .. barley  flour,  then  parch  it.  1900 
Daily  News  4  May  5/4  Parching  the  oats,  as  is  done  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland. 

2.  To  dry  to  extremity,  to  make  hot  and  dry 

to  '  scorch ' :  said  esp.  of  the  action  of  the  sun'; 

heat,  or  of  fever  or  thirst. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  L  ii.  30  The  earth 
beyng  more  parched  by  the  heate  of  the  sonne, . .  ceased  to 
bring  furthe  any  mo  greate  beastes.  1573-80  BARET  Alv 
P  97  The  feuer  parcheth  him.  Ibid.  P  98  Thirst  parchelh 
them.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Past.  vn.  70  Parch'd  are  the 
Plains,  ancl  frying  is  the  Field.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  f, 
Card.  126  To  binder  the.  .extream  Heats  of  Summer  from 
parching  them  up.  1875  W.  S.  HAVWARD  Lai'eagst,  World 
95,  I  am  parched  with  thirst. 

b.  trans/.  To  dry,  shrivel,  or  wither  with  cold. 

'573-8o  BARET  Alv.  P  05  Parcheth,  adurit  Soils  color, 
adurit  etiamfrigus.  Ibid.  P  08  They  suffer  themselues  tc 
be  bitten,  or  parched  in  the  cold  \n\\es, fernoctantvenatores 
in  niue,  in  montibus  vri  se  patiuntur.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
II.  594  The  parching  Air  Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  th' 
effect  of  fire.  1793  SOUTHEY  Triumph  of  Woman  6  Who 
..felt  the  storm  Of  the  bleak  winter  parch  his  shivering 
form.  1888  SWINBURNE  in  19^  Cent.  XXIII.  320  The  live 
woods  feel  not  the  frost's  flame  parch. 

8.  intr.  To  become  very  dry  and  hot ;  to  shrivel 
up  with  heat. 

•53°  PALSGR.  653/2,  I  partche  by  heate  of  the  sonne,  or  the 
fyre.y?  me  retire.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  i.  iii.  370  We  were 
better  parch  in  Affricke  Sunne.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
162  New  coffee  will  never  parch  or  mix  well.  1815  COBBETT 
Rur.  Rides  16  The  grass  never  parches  upon  these  downs. 
1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xx.  (1878)  160  He  would  sooner 
parch  with  thirst. 

\Note.  Koch  suggested  the  identity  of  parch  with  OF. 
perchier,  parchier,  now  percher,  Picard  form  of  F.  percer 
to  pierce.  Phonologically  this  would  be  possible,  but  the 
difficulties  involved  in  respect  of  the  chronology  and  sense 
seem  insuperable,  esp.  when  the  history  of  PIERCE  is  com- 
pared.  A  more  plausible  conjecture  would  see  in  it  a  repr. 
of  L. persiccare  to  dry  thoroughly;  cf.  obs.  F.  parseicher 
(Godef.);  but  here  also  the  historical  and  other  difficulties 
appear  to  be  too  great] 

Parch,  sb.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  action  of 
parching  or  the  condition  of  being  parched. 

1874  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  xi.  232  The  summer  had  not 
cone . .  only  the  parch  and  the  blaze  were  over.  1900  S. 
PHILLIPS  Paolo  $  Franc,  n.  ii,  I  love  not,  I,  the  long  road 
and  the  march,  With  the  chink,  chink,  chinking,  and  the 
parch. 

Parchable  (pa-jtjab'l),  a.  rare-",   [f.  PARCH  v. 
+  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  parched. 
1611  COTGR.,  Adnstitle, . . burneable, . . parcheable. 
Parchance,  obs.  form  of  PERCHANCE. 
Parched  (paitjt,  pa-jtjed),  ///.  a.    [f.  PARCH 
v.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Dried  by  exposure  to  great  heat;  roasted:  said 
esp.  of  the  effect  of  fire  upon  farinaceous  substances. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  382/2  Parchyd,  as  pesys,  or  benys. 
1539  BIBLE  (Great)  i  Sam.  xxv.  18  Fyue  measures  of  parched 
corne.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  93  The  perched  or  burstled 
peasen  . .  called  in  Northumberland  carlines.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  213  The  Hens  in  eating  taste  like  parched 
Pigs.  i68a  Land.  Can.  No.  1750/4  Fine  Coffee- Powder, 
from  2J.  6d.  to  w.  per  Pound,  or  the  Parched  Berries  at  the 
same  rate.  1841  EMERSON  Lect.,  Man  Reformer  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  243  Parched  corn  eaten  to-day  that  I  may  have 
roast  fowl  to  my  dinner  on  Sunday,  is  a  baseness. 

2.  Deprived  of  natural  moisture,  by  the  sun's  heat, 
fever,  etc.  ;  dried  up,  '  scorched ' :  see  PARCH  v.  3. 

ijja  HULOET,  Parched  with  heate,  or  the  sunne,  retorridus. 
1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Jer.  xvii.  6  He  . .  shal  inhabit  the 
partched  places  in  the  wildernes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vii. 
40  To  make  his  bleake  windes  kisse  my  parched  lips,  And 
comfort  me  with  cold.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  92  P  2  A 
parched  Soil  and  a  burning  Climate.  1853  C-  BRONTE  Villettc 
xxii,  As  good  to  me  as  the  well  is  to  the  parched  wayfarer. 

Hence  Parchedly  (pautjedli),  adv. ;  PaTChed- 


1598  FLORID,  Aridamente,  barrenlie,  dryly,  parchedly. 
1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Caboal.,  Def.  Mor.  Cat.  L  206  A 
waste  silent  Solitude,  and  one  uniform  parchednesse  and 
vacuity.  1887  CLARK  RUSSELL  frozen  Pirate  II.  iv.  95 
A  dryness  and  parchedness  of  old  age. 

Parcheesi,  -ohisi,  erron.  ff.  PACHISI,  a  game. 

Parchemen,  -mener,  obs.  ff.  PARCHMENT,  -EH. 

Parchenun(paMjemin),i>.  rare.  fad.  f.parche- 
mine-r,  {.  parchemin  PARCHMENT.]  -  PABCH- 
MENTIZE  v. 

1884  EISSLER  Mod.  High  Explos.  \.  v.  123  The  more  readily 
a  fibre  is  parchemined  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Parchemin(e,  -myn(e,  obs.  ff.  PARCHMENT. 

Parchemyner,  obs.  f.  PARCHMENTER. 

Farcher  (pa-jtjai).  rare.  [f.  PARCH  v.  +  -KR  '.] 
One  who  or  that  which  parches. 

1593  BARNES  Parthenoph.  xl.  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  361  That 
proud,  commandingj  and  swift-shooting  Archer;,  .which., 
more  than  Phoebus,  is  an  inward  parcher  ! 

Parcheryte :  see  PAR  prep.  \  b. 

t  PaTohfully,  adv.  Obs.  rare— l.  1 1n  a  parched 
or  burning  state. 

1583  STANYHURST  SEneid  etc.,  (Arb.)  137  In  the  den  are 
drumming  gads  of  steele,  parchfulve  sparckling;  And  (lam's 
fierclye  glowing  from  fornace  flasshye  be  whisking. 


PARCHMENT. 

Parching  ^  pa-jtjin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PAECH  v.  + 
-INC  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PAKCH. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxxi.  (Bodl.  MS ) 
If.  223/2  Somme  peper . .  u  blacke  and  ryuely  wib  perchinee 
and  rosiinge  of  hcte  of  the  fire.  1573  80  BARET  Alv  P  98 
A  burning,  or  parching,  amtustia.  1760  Ir.  Juan  *  Ulloa'i 
Voy.  (1772)  I.  a88  They  have  several  methods  of  preparinu 
the  maize;  one  is  by  parching.  1898  Allbutfs  SystTMtS. 
V.  ii  A  severe  cold  in  the  chest,  with  deep-seated  rawnew 
soreness  and  parching. 

Pa-rching,  ppl.a.  [f.  PARCH  v.  +  -wo  *.]  That 
parches;  drying  to  excess;  scorching. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Acer,  Sol  acer,  iiarchvne 
hoate.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Yf,  i.  ii.  77  Whilest  I .  .toSunnes 
parching  heat  display'd  my  cheekes.  1707-11  MORTIMER 
Huso.  (1721)  II.  206  Having  of  water  at  hand .  .especially  in 
dry  parching  Times.  18*7  LVTTON  Petham  xxi,  Then  will 
this  parching  thirst  be  quenched  at  last. 
b.  Becoming  excessively  dry  and  hot. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georr.  IIL  844  The  slow  creeping  Evil 
..  Consumes  the  parching  Limbs.  1819  KEATS  Ode  Grecian 
Urn  111,  A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Hence  Fa-rohtngly  ativ.,  Pa-rchingness. 

l847  WEBSTER,  ParcAingly,  scorchingly.  1717  BAILEY 
vol.  1 1,  Parchingness,  burning  &c.  Quality. 

Parchment  (pa-4tjment),  st.     Forms  :  a.  3-4 

parchemin,  4  -men,  4-6  -myn(e,  -mine ;  4 
porchymene;  5  perchymyn,  perohemyn(e, 
-men,  6  -meyne,  -mine;  4  parohmen,  5-6 
perohmyne,  6-7  parohmine.  0.  5-6  perohe- 
ment,  5-7  parehe-,  (7  partch-),  6-  parchment. 
[ME.  a.  F '.  parchemin,  in  nth  c.  north.  V.parca- 
min :  cf.  Pr.  pergamen,  -mi,  Cat.  pergami,  Sp. 
pergamino,  Pg.  pergaminko ;  It.  perganie'na,  per- 
garni na(f 'lorio),  ad.  L.fergamfna,  in  Isidore per- 
gamina,  abs.  use  (sc.  charta)  of  Pcrgamena,  fem.  of 
Pergamenus  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  fergamum,  a 
city  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Romanic  forms 
(exc.  It.)  point  to  a  L.  neuter  form  pergamlnum, 
-minum  (both  in  med.L.) ;  OFr.  shows  a  further 
change,  evidenced  in  med.L.  percaminum,  and  in 
Du.,  of  original  g  to  c,  which  before  a  became  ch- 
in Fr.  and  thence  in  Eng.  The  later  Eng.  form  in 
-merit  corresponds  to  a  med.L.  by-form  perga- 
mentum  (i  ith  c.  in  Wright- Wulcker)  with  falsified 
suffix,  seen  also  in  OHG.  pergement,  perment,  Ger. 
pergament,  MDu.  parca-,  parkement,  Du.  perka-, 
perkement.] 

1.  The  skin  of  the  sheep  or  goat,  and  sometimes 
that  of  other  animals,  dressed  and  prepared  for 
writing,  painting,  engraving,  etc. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8503  Als  written  es  in  parchemin. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1134  Polysed  alsplayn  as  parchmen 
schauen.  0375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis)  337  Sone 
askyt  he..pene,  Ink,  and  parchemyne.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.  ,Gov.  Lordsh.  113  [pei]  peyntyd  his  (figure  in  perche- 


in  parchemyn  triplicate  . .  the  hole  some.    1594  R.  ASHLEY 
tr.  Leys  le  Roy  21  Thicker  then  double  parchmme. 

&.  a\y»-y> Alexander $y)$ par  in  perchement  depayntid 
his  person  scho  schewid.  ?  1456  Paston  Lett.  1. 405, 1  sende 
vow  the  copie  of  your  patentes,  in  parchement.  1560  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  279  The  drum  is  covered 
with  parchment.  1378  in  Maitl.  Cl.  Misc.  I.  (1833)  4  Foure 
volumes  . .  coverit  with  quhite  perchement.  i6oa  SHAKS. 
Hani.  v.  i.  123  Ham.  Is  not  Parchment  made  of  Sheep- 
skinnes?  Hor.  I  my  Lord,  and  of  Calue-skinnes  too. 
01634  CHAPMAN  Alp/unsus  Plays  1873  III.  257  Mine 
Entrals  shrink  together  like  a  scrowl  Of  burning  parchment. 
18715  SCRIVENER  Lect.  Text  N.  T.  17  [The  vellum]  is  often 
no  better  than  coarse  parchment  made  from  sheep's  skins. 

b.  With  defining  word,  applied  to  substances 
resembling  parchment,  as  cotton  parchment,  a 
parchment-like  material  made  by  soaking  cotton 
fibre  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  glycerin,  and 
water,  and  then  rolling  it  into  sheets ;  vegetable 
parchment  =  parchment-paper  (see  4  b). 

1838  Mtch.  Mag.  XXX.  192  M.  Pelouze  states  that  if.. 
saper  be  plunged  into  nitric  acid,  .and  immediately  washed 
..a  species  of  parchment  is  produced.  1860  Edin.  Phil. 
Jrrtl.  XII.  324  Vegetable  parchment. — Papyrine.  1860 
HOFMANN  in  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  406  In  its  appearance, 
vegetable  parchment  greatly  resembles  animal  parchment. 

2.  A  skin,  piece,  scroll,  or  roll  of  parchment ; 
a  manuscript  or  document  on  parchment. 

13 . .  Seuyn  Sag.  ( W.)  301 1  The  knight  toke  vp  the  parche- 
myne, And  red  the  Franche,  ful  layre  and  fyne.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  met.  iv.  120  (Camb.  MS.)  Thilke  stoyciens 
wenden  bat  the  sowle  hadde  ben  naked  of  it  self  as  a 
myroure  or  a  cleene  parchemyn.  1483  Cath.  AngL  269/1 
V  Parchement,  tttembrana,  pergaiHettum.  X5S7  -"*•  T. 
Genev.)  a  Tim.  iv.  13  Bryng  with  thee  ..  the  bulces,  but 
pecially  the  parchements  [so  161 1 ;  WYCUF  parchemyn, 
LINOALE  partchemeiit].  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  viL  33,  I  am 
i  scribled  forme  drawne  with  a  pen  Vpon  a  Parchment. 
1786  tr.  Bcchford's  Vathek  29  Caratbis  was  privately  draw- 
ng  from  a  filigreen  urn,  a  parchment  that  seemed  to  be 
ndless.  1865  KINGSLEY  He  rear,  x,  He  glanced  with  awe 
at  the  books,  parchments  [etc.J. 

3.  A  skin  or  membrane  resembling  parchment ; 
pec,  the  husk  of  the  coffee-bean  ;   in  quot.  1879 
\\ortioiparctiment-beaver;  in  i88${oTpan/inicnt- 

1677  GREW  Anal.  Fruits  v.  i  13  The  Case  is  lined  with 
dry  and  thin  Parchment,  as  smooth  as  Glais.    'Tf*  I  r" 
'oc.Arts  IX.  p.  xiii,  Coffee  brought  over  in  the  inner  skin 


PARCHMENT. 

or  parchment  only.  1879  D'ANVERS  tr.  y.  feme's  Fur 
Country  i.  xvi,  The  beavers'  skins  were . .  labelled  as  '  parch- 
ments '  or  '  young  beavers  '  according  to  their  value.  1883 
Casseirs  Fattt.  Mag.  Aug.  528/1  The  '  parchment ',  as  it  is 
called,  is  sewn  up  in  stout  bags  and  dispatched  by  bullock 
carts  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  1893  Kew  Bulletin 
No.  78.  129  The  husk  or  parchment  protects  the  [coffee] 
bean  from  atmospheric  influences  which  affect  the  colour. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Made 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  parchment ; 
also,  existing  only  on  parchment,  i.  e.  in  writing. 

1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  II,  n.  i.  64  England,  .is  now  bound  in 
with  shame,  With  Inky  blottes,  and  rotten  Parchment 
bonds.  1679  E.  PYCKERING  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  331  The  parchment  deed  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Pack. 
1821  J.  MARSHALL  Canst.  Of  in.  (1839)  231  Its  effects  cannot 
be  restrained  by  parchment  stipulations.  1886  G.  R.  SIMS 
King  o'  Bells,  etc.  i.  i.  14  A  look  of  pity  overspread  his 
parchment  features. 

b.  Comb.  Instrumental,  parasynthetic,  etc.,  as 
parchment-covered,  -faced,  -like,  -skinned,  -spread 
adjs. ;  parchment-beaver,  name  for  beaver  skins 
taken  in  summer  after  the  hair  has  been  shed ; 
'dry  beaver'  or  'dry  castor";  parchment-coffee, 
the  coffee-bean  while  still  enclosed  in  its  husk : 
cf.  sense  3 ;  parchment-glue,  a  glue  made  from 
parchment  cuttings ;  parchment-maker,  a  maker 
of  parchment;  parchment-paper,  a  tough,  trans- 
lucent, glossy  kind  of  paper  resembling  parchment, 
made  by  soaking  ordinary  unsized  paper  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  parchment  size  =»  parchment- 
glue  ;  parchment-skin,  a  piece  of  parchment ; 
also  fig.  ;  also,  a  disease  of  the  skin  in  which  it 
becomes  dry  and  rough  so  as  to  resemble  parchment. 
Also  PARCHMENT-LACE. 

1781  PENNANT  Hist.  Quad.  II.  586  "Parchment  Beaver, 
because  the  lower  side  resembles  it.  1819  REES  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Castor,  Beaver  skins  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
coat  beaver  and  parchment  beaver,  by  traders.  1864  in 
WEBSTER.  1894  J.  M.  WALSH  Coffee  62  The  best  seed 
being  what  is  known  as  '  "parchment '  coffee.  1799  G. 
SMITH  Laboratory  I.  209  Then,  with  "parchment-glue, 
mix  it  into  a  mass.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary't 
Pkaner.  231  The  remarkable  white  '  *parchment-like '  skin 
of  the  Orchids.  1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  X. 
Descr.  Plate  xvii,  It  was  quite  impossible  to  pinch  the  skin 
up  anywhere,  as  it  was  tight  and  parchment-like.  £1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  47/9  losse  the  'parchemyn  maker  soldo 
me  a  skyn  of  parchemyn.  1609  D.  ROGERS  Harl.  MS. 
1944  If.  25  b  in  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  p.  xxii,  Glouers  and  Parch- 
ment  makers.  1851  in  lllustr.  Loud.  News  (1854)  5  Aug. 
119/2  (Occup.  of  People)  Parchment  maker.  1860  HOFMANN 
in  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  III.  406,  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  new  material,  called  vegetable  parchment,  or 
"parchment  paper.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  JakscKs  Clin.  Diagn. 
i.  (ed.  4)  84  Spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  parchment-paper 
dialyser.  1758  [R.  DOSSIE]  Handmaid  to  Arts  411  It  is 
better  to  employ  the  glover's  or  the  "parchment  size.  13 . . 
Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  501/308  He  wrot  so  faste  til 
J>at  he  want,  r  for  his  "parchemyn-skin  was  so  scant  1859 
H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  (1900)  65/2  Good-night,  old  bat, 
old  parchment  skin,  old  sixty  per  cent.  1803  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Parchment  skin,  see  Xeroderma.  1850  CORNWALLIS  New 
World  I.  295  A  dried-up  looking,  "parchment-skinned 
attorney,  styled  Eldon.  .11847  ELIZA  COOK  Room  of  a 
Household  iii,  The  "parchment-spread  battledore. 

Parchment,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  =  PAHCH- 
MENTIZE  v.  So  Pa-rchmented  ppl.  a. :  see  quot, 
and  cf.  parchment-skin  (PARCHMENT  sb.  4  b). 

'893  Syd  Soc.  Lex.,  Parchmented, . .  applied  to  a  hard, 
tough  condition  of  the  skin  in  certain  diseases.  1899  Ibid. 
s.  v.  Xerode>'ma,  The  skin  is  parchmented,  and  the  epi- 
dermis is  wrinkled  and  thinned  out. 

Parchmenta-rian.  nonce-wd.  Applied  to  a 
book  bound  in  parchment. 

1808  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  58  The  parchmentarians 
have  all  been  rubbed  and  scrubbed.  Ibid.  63  Brackets  in 
my  study,  .support  the  parchmentarians. 

t  Farchmenter.  Obs.  Forms:  5  parohe-, 
perohy-,  5-6  peroh(e)-;  5  -myner(e,  -mener, 
-menter,  6  -mentier.  [a.  OF.  parcheminier 
(i3thc.  in Hatz.-Darm.),  mmed.L.fergamenarius, 
-inerius.']  A  maker  or  seller  of  parchment.  (In 
quot.  1576,  a  maker  of  parchment-lace;  cf.  PASSE- 

MENTEH.) 

1415  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  20  Parchemyners  Bukbynders. 
14..  Nominal!  in  Wr.-Wulcker  685/14  Hie  metntrarius,  a 
perchmenter.  1576  GASCOIONE  Stall  Gl.  (Arb.)  80  When 
drapers  draw,  no  gaines  by  giuing  day,  When  perch- 
mentiers,  put  in  no  ferret  Silke. 

Farchmentize  (paMtjmentaiz),  v.  [f.  PARCH- 
MENT sb.  H-  -IZE.]  trans.  To  convert  into  parch- 
ment; to  make  parchment-like  in  texture.  Hence 
Pa-rchmeutized///.  a. ,  Pa'rohmentizing  vbl.  sb 

1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  44  Sulphuric  acid  parch- 
mentises  paper  when  it  is  immersed  in  it, .  .that  is,  renders 
it  tough  and  of  close  texture.  1881  J.  SWAN  in  Nature 
10  Aug.  357  A  carbon  filament  produced  from  parchmentised 
cotton  thread.  1883  HardwicKs  Photogr.  Chem.  (ed. 
Taylor)  153  The .  effect  of  the  previous  parchmentizing. 

t  Parchment-lace.  Obs.  A  kind  of  lace 
(LACE  sb.  5),  braid,  or  cord,  the  core  of  which 
was  parchment.  (See  Mrs.  Palliser's  Hist.  Lace, 
ed.  1902,  37-8,  and  quots.  there  given.) 

'S4'-3  Privy  Purse  Exf.  P'cess  Mary  (1831)  97,  ij  payr 
of  blev.s  wherof  one  of  gold  w<  parchemene  lace,  c  1570 
Pride  f,  Lowl.  (1841)  19  Of  xx-  a  yard,  as  I  beleeve,  And 
layd  upon  with  parchment  lace  without,  c  1645  R.  HARPER 
Mock-beggar  Hall  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1874)  II.  133  No  gold, 
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nor  silver  parchment  lace  Was  wome  but  by  our  nobles. 
[1678-9  Wardrobe  Ace.  Chas.  II  (in  Palliser  (1902)  38)  [19$ 
yds.]  aurex  et  argentex  pergamenae  laciniae.]  1900  MRS. 
F.  N.  JACKSON  &  E.  JESURUM  Hist.  Lace  65  The  parchment 
lace,  as  it  was  called  . .  when  silk,  gold  or  silver  thread  was 
twisted  over  the  thin  strips  of  cartisane  or  cardboard  which 
formed  the  main  lines  of  the  design.  1903  M.  JOURDAIN  & 
ALICE  DRYDEN  Palliser's  Hist.  Lace  37. 

Farchmenty  (pautjmenti),  a.  [f.  PARCH- 
MENT +  -Y.]  Of  the  nature  of  parchment. 

1856  W.  B.  CARPENTER  Microsc.  §  396  The  wings  are  usually 
of  parchmenty  consistence.  1867  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Little Briggs 
207,  I  look  back  with  a  shudder  upon  the  number  of  parch- 
menty  sandwiches  which  I  ate.  1889  G.  GISSING  Nether 
World  II.  ii.  18  Parchmenty  cheek  and  lack-lustre  eye. 

fParchy  (pautfi),  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f. 
PARCH  v.  +  -Y.]  Dried  up,  parched. 

1746  Brit.  Mag.  156  When  minute  show'rs  refresh  the 
parchy  ground. 

Parcial(l,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  PARTIAL,  etc. 

Parcide'ntate,  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  parcus  sparing 
+  DENTATE.]  Having  few  teeth  or  tooth-like 
processes.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  ParcHoquy.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  parcilo- 
quium  speaking  sparingly,  f.  parcus  sparing  + 
loqul  to  speak.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Parciloquy  (parciloqviuni),  a 
sparing  or  niggarly  speech.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Parciloquy, 
a  moderation  in  words,  a  speaking  little. 

Parcimonious,-ony,  var.  PARSIMONIOUS,  -ONT. 
Parcinary,  -iner,  obs.  ff.  PARCENARY,  -ENER. 
t  Pa.TCi.ty.  Obs.    Also  6  -oyte,  -cite.     [ad.  L. 

parcilas  spanngness,  f.  parc-us.  sparing :   see  -ITY.] 
Sparingness,  frugality  ;  scantiness,  smallness. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  Argt.  (1874)  I.  17  As  nere 


VENNER  ViaRecta  viii.  175  If  they  shall  at  any  time  exceed 
..,  they  must  make  amends  with  a  following  parcity.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Parcity,  thrift,  sparingnesse,  frugality. 

Parclose  (pa-jklo»z),  perclose  (pa-jkl^nz), 

sb.  Forms :  a.  4-6  paroles,  (5  -cloos,  -klos) ; 
5  perclos,  -cloos ;  j3.  4-7,  9  parclose,  (6  -closse, 
7  -cloese,  9  para-) ;  5-8  perclose,  (6  -olowse). 
[ME.  parclos,  parclose,  a.  OF.  parclos  m.,  parclose 
fern.,  pa.pple.  ofparclore  (see  next)  used  snbst.] 

1 1.  Close,  conclusion  (esp.  of  a  sentence,  dis- 
course, or  writing).  Obs. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vertun  MS.  611/75  Now  bis  schal 
beo  be  parclose,  No  more  to  speken  of  bis  prose.  1601 
WARNER  Alb.Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  377  Omitting  the  particulars 
of  King  Harolds  answere . .  the  Parcloese  was,  that  by  his 
Sword  he  would  tnaintaine  his  Scepter.  1645  QUARLES  Sol. 
Recant,  vii.  97  Let  the  Perclose  of  her  thoughts  be  this,  To 
study  what  Man  was,  and  what  Man  is.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS 
Reg.  Necess.  174  The  perclose  of  that  Law. 

2.  A  partition,  screen,  or  railing,  serving  to 
enclose  or  shut  off  a  space  in  a  building ;  esp.  (now 
only)  a  screen  or  railing  in  a  church  enclosing  an 
altar,  a  tomb,  etc.,  or  separating  a  chapel,  etc. 
from  the  main  body  of  the  church. 

£•1400  Laud  Trey  Bk.  11281  The!  made  afftir  a  parclos 
That  al  a-boute  that  fair  werk  gos.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De 
Reg.  Princ.  4231  By-twix  hem  nas  per  but  a  parctose  Of 
borde.  f  1440  Promp.  Pant.  382/2  Parcloos,  pargulum. 
1504  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  314  For  makyng  of  a  parclose 
in  the  Shomaker  Both.  1513  in  Madox  Formul.  Anglic. 
440  My  body  to  be  beryed.  -before  the  rode  within  the  new 
perclowse.  1530  PALSGR.  251/2  Parclos  to  parte  two  roumes, 
separation.  1611  FLORIO,  Yacerra,  a  raile  or  perclose  of 
timber  wherein  something  is  closed.  J867  ELLACOMBE  in 
Trans,  Exeter  Dioc.  Archit.  Soc.  Ser.  it.  I.  105  The  nave 
is  separated  from  the  tower  by  a  parclose  of  three  bays. 

1 3.  An  enclosed  space,  enclosure,  cloister,  closet ; 
esp.  one  in  a  building,  separated  from  the  main 
part  by  a  screen  or  railing.  Obs. 

I44S-6  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  394  Pro.  .ij 
fenestris  de  lez  parcloses  Regis  et  Regine.  1516  Ibid.  II. 
244  A  doore  into  the  perclose  there.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  cccvi.  460  The  other  Englysshemen  were  on  the 
felde,  and  the  Constable  styll  in  his  perclose.  1571  in  Nicol- 
son  &  Burn  Cumberland  (1777)  90  A  decent  perclose  of  wood, 
wherein  morning  and  evening  prayer  shall  be  read. 

4.  Her.  {perclose}.  See  quot. 

1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Per  close,  or  Demi. 


Parclo  se,  perclo'Se,  v.  [ad.  OF.  parclore, 
pa.  pple.  parclos,  -close,  f.  par-,  L,  per-  through, 
thoroughly,  quite  +  clore  :-L.  claudere  to  CLOSE.] 

1 1.  To  bring  to  a  close,  close,  conclude.    Obs. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  xxi.  (1660)  230,  I  purpose,  .so 
to  perclose  this  Treatise.  1626  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Paters 
)  II.  187  Raphe  Curteis.  .this  day  perclosed  allaccompts 


e>A>  "V,  MIH-I  perclosing  then  WUIKC. 

.  trans.  To  enclose ;  to  fence  in  or  shut  off  with 
a  parclose  (see  prec.  2).  rare. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  Ckron.  (1807-8) 
VI.  30  The  towne  was  not  perclosed  either  with  ditch  or 
wall.  1855  JScdesiologist  XVI.  113  The  sanctuary  is  par- 
closed,  the  organ  standing  on  its  north  side. 

Parcoure,  Parcullis,  obs.  ff.  PARKER,  PORT- 
CULLIS. Parey  in  draw  parcy  :  see  PERSUE  sb 
Parcyal,  Parcyl,  obs.  var.  PARTIAL,  PARSLEY. 


PABDIE. 

Pard l  (pajd).  Also  4  parde,  (5  perde).  [a. 
OF.  pard,  part,  parde,  ad.  L.  pard-us  (male)  pan- 
ther, a.  Gr.  vapSos  (later  formation  from  mfySoAis 
fern.),  panther,  leopard,  or  ounce,  an  Eastern 
word ;  cf.  Pers.  u»Js  pars  panther.]  A  panther 
or  leopard.  (Now  only  an  archaic  or  poetic  name.) 

01300  Cursor  M.  11629  Leon  yode  J>am  als  Imid,  And 
pardes  als  be  dragons  did.  1381  WYCLIF  Jer.  v.  6  A  parde 
wakynge  on  the  citees  of  hem.  1398  THEVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  K.  xvm.  Ixxxiii.  (1495)  834  The  perde  yarieth  not  fro  the 
rjantera,  but  the  pantera  hath  moo  white  speckes.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  150  Then,  a  Soldier,  Full  of  strange 
oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  Pard.  1657  W.  MORICE  Cocna 
quasi  Kouij  Def.  xxiv.  240  As  mute. .as  a..Dogg  bitten  by 
a  Pard.  1715  PorF.  Oiiyss.  IV.  616  Sudden,  our  band  a 
spotted  pard  restrain.  1817  J.  F.  PENNIE  Keyal  Minstrel 
11.409  Has  the  fierce  mountain  pard  assail'd  the  flock?  1820 
KEATS  Ode  Nightingale  iv,  I  will  fly  to  thee,  Not  charioted 
by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 

b.  Comb.  1821  SHELLEY  Admais  xxxii,  A  pard-like  Spirit 
beautiful  and  swift. 

Pard2  (pawl),  slang,  chiefly  U. S.  [Abbrevia- 
tion of  pardner,  PARTNER.]  A  partner,  mate. 

1872  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Houghing  It  (1000)  II.  vi.  68  He  was 
the  bullies!  man  in  the  mountains,  pard  !  1883  Longm. 
Mag.  Nov.  97  Here's  success,  pard  f  1887  A.  A.  HAVES 
Jesuit's  Ring  300  Don't  go  back  on  your  old  pard. 

Pard,  obs.  f.  PART  ;  obs.  i.  pared,  pa.  t.  of  PAKE  v. 

Parda,  pardah,  var.  spellings  of  PURDAH. 

tFa-rdal.  Ols.  Also -ale.  [ad.  "L.pardalis 
a  female  panther,  a.  Gr.  irapSaAi?  fern,  a  panther ; 
cf.  obs.  f.pardalide  (Godef.) :  see  PARD1.]  Another 
name  for  the  panther  or  leopard  ;  more  commonly 
identified  with  the  leopard  when  this  was  supposed 
to  be  distinct  from  the  panther. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  v.  K  yiij  b,  Great  nombres  of  horses 
I    wyth  Lyons,  and  Pardalles  caried  in  cages.     1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  I.  vi.  26  The  spotted  Panther,  and  the  tusked  Bore, 
The  Pardale  swift,  and  the  Tigre  cruell.     1594  BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc.  v.  ix.  (1636)  551  Spotted  with  many  spots,  as  is  the 
Pardale  or  Leopard.    1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  84 
They  are  enimies  to  the  Pardal. 
b.  In  L.  iorm  pardalis. 

1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <J-  P.  in.  667  The  Pardalis  [old  edd. 
Pardelis]  replied. 

Pardalote  (paudal<wt).  Ornith.  [ad.  mod. 
Zool.  L.  Pardalolus,  a.  Gr.  napba\<ur6s  spotted  like 
a  pard,  f.  vdpSaXu  PARD.]  A  bird  of  the  Austra- 
lian genus  Pardalotus,  consisting  of  small  birds 
allied  to  the  flycatchers. 

1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  Australia  II.  35  Pardalotus  punc- 
talus,  Temm.  Spotted  Pardalote.  Hid.  36  PardaMus 
ruMcatus,  Gould.  Red-lored  Pardalote. 

II  Farda'O.  E.  Ind.  Obs.  Forms :  6  pardaw, 
perdao,  7  pardawo,  perdaw,  -au,  pardai,  par- 
dain,  6-7  pardao,  (9  pardo).  [fg.pardao,  ad. 
1 5th  c.  Western  Indian  form  partab,  ultimately 
:— Skr.  pratap  splendour,  majesty  (Yule).]  A  coin 
circulating  in  Goa,  worth  at  the  end  of  the  ifith  c. 
about  4*.  6d.,  but  afterwards  diminishing  in  value 
to  ioi</. ;  used  also  as  a  money  of  account. 

1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I.  Iv. 
117  In  ready  money  there  was  found  two  hundred  thousand 
Perdaos.  1598  W.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Linschotcn  i.  (1885)  II.  222 
Every  Quintal!  standeth  them  in  twelve  Pardawes.  1613 
PuRCHAS/Vifc«'»/rt£r(i6l4)  473  A  brother  of  his.  .offered  one 
hundred  and  fiftie  thousand  Pardawos.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  iv.  g  Two  hundred  Pardaos,  which  are  worth 
three  shillings  and  nine  pence  a  piece  of  our  coyn.  1662 


if  4  or  5  tangas,  z 

Parde,  par  dee  :  see  PAHDIE. 

Farded  (pa-jded),  a.  [f.  PARDI  +  -ED  2.] 
Spotted  like  a  pard. 

1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scot.  39  How  prettily,  upon  his 
parded  breast,  The  vividly  contrasted  tints  unite.  1870 
ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  i.  225  Giraffes,  .with  their  long  necks  and 
parded  skins. 

[Pardelun,  a  little  pard  (Wyclif  Deut.  xiv.  5) ; 
an  error  ;  see  s.v.  CAMELION.] 

Pardenystour :  see  PARDONISTEH. 

II  PardeSSns  (pard?s«).  Obs.  [F.,  '  a  man's 
overcoat',  sb.  use  of par-desstis  adv.,  'over-above'.] 
A  name  for  a  kind  ol  lady's  cloak,  worn  (-1850-60. 

1850  Harper's  Mag.  I.  575  Pardessus  of  pink  giace  silk .  . 
edged  with  a  narrow  silk  fringe.  1862  Eng.  H  out.  Dotn. 
Mag.  IV.  237/2  The  pardessus  is  composed  of  black  corded 
silk,  trimmed  with  narrow  velvet. 

Fardie  (paid?),    perdie   (pajdr).   int.  or 

adv.  arch.  Forms  :  a.  (3  par  deu),  4-6  parde, 
(5  pardee),  5-  pardie,  7-9  pardi,  (5  par  dy, 
6  pardye,  6,  9  pardy,  9  pardieu).  /3.  4-6 
perde,  (5  per  dieu),  6  per  de,  (per  dee,  perdee, 
perdye),  6-  perdie  (perdy).  [a.  OF.  par  d( 
(i3th  c.),  mod.  pardieu  (also  colloq.  pardi),  by 
God.]  Aformofoath:  ='ByGod!';  henceasan 
asseveration  :  Verily,  certainly,  assuredly,  indeed, 
a.  c  1290  Becket  2046  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  165  Nai  par  deu, 
nou;t  a  fote.  £1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  Prol.  22  A  good  sire 
hoost  I  haue  ywedded  bee  Thise  monthes  two  and  moore 
nat  pardee  \v.r.  parde].  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xv. 
(1859)  12  Parde,  some  wyght  wyl  haue  vpon  me  roulhe. 
c  1475  RaufCoil)ear  168  The  hous  is  myne,  pardie.  c  1540 
I.  HEYWOOD  Four  P.  P.  B  iij  b,  In  that  ye  palmer  as  de- 
byte  May  clerely  dyscharge  him  parde.  1630  WAUSWOKTH 


PABDINE. 

fi/^r.  ii.  10,  I  pardi  demanding,  .how  they  could  take  such 
an  oath..,  they  answered.  1754  FIELDING  Fathers  in.  it, 
Pardie  !  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  1841  THACKKRAY 
-.-Hit  I-'urt.  Na,j>oleon  iii.  66  Not  their  deeds  of  arms  alone, 
pardi,  184*  TENNYSON  Day  Dream^  Revival  iv,  '  Pardy  *, 
return  'd  the  king,  '  but  still  My  joints  arc  somewhat  stiff 
or  so.'  [1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  \.  i,  But,  pardieu,  he  .. 
knows  all  the  Neviles  by  eye.) 

ft.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  545  Bot  how  that  euir  it  fell, 
perde,  1  trow  he  sail  the  varrar  be.  1470-85  M  A  LORY  Arthur 
i.  cxxxvi,  Perdc"  a  twelve-moneth  will  be  soone  gone.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xix.  115  A  place  perdye 
detestable,  c  1550  BALE  K.  Johan  (Camden)  81  Symon  of 
Swynsett  my  very  name  is  per  dee.  x6o»  SHAKS.  Ham,  \\\. 
ii.  305  For  if  the  King  like  not  the  Comedie,  Why  then 
belike  he  likes  it  not  perdje.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  I. 
xxi,  Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  they  can.  18158  KINGSLEY 
Ktd  AYw.f  32  There's  Tyrrel  as  sour  as  I,  perdie, 

Parcliue  (paMdain),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  pard-us 
PAKO  *  +  -INE.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the_pard. 

1859-63  WOOD  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  182  The  Marbled  Cat 
partakes  more  of  the  proverbial  pardtne  spotted  character. 

Pardo  :  see  PAKDAO. 

Pardon  tpaudan,  paud'n),  sb.l-  Forms:  3-4 
perdun,  pardun,  3-  pardon;  also  4  perdune, 
4-5  per-,  pardone,  4-6  perdon  ;  per-,  par- 
doun, -e,  5  pardown,  -e.  [ME.  a. 


Pg.  perddo,  It.  ptrdono,  med.L.  ptrddnutn,  f.  par- 
donner^  late  L.  perdonare  (see  next),  assimilated 
in  form  to  dsnum  gift.]  gen.  The  act  of  pardon- 
ing or  fact  of  being  pardoned  ;  forgiveness. 

1  1.  Remission  of  something  due,  as  a  payment 
of  any  kind,  a  debt,  tax,  fine,  or  penalty.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  115  Thei..His  grace  scholden  go  to 
scene  And  pardoun  of  the  deth  beseche.  1444  Rolls  of  Par  It. 
V.  121/2  To  rere  the  peyne  or  peynes  of  him  or  of  hem  so 
forfeted,.  -withouten  eny  pardon.  1449  Ibid.  146/2  If  eny 
suche  persone  ..  accept  or  take  eny  pardon  of  you,  of  the 
said  Subsidie.  1461  Ibid.  492/1  Grauntes,  Relefis,  amenis- 
shingez  and  pardons  of  Feefermes.  1536  Act  27  H  en.  l^fff, 
c.  42  §  4  His  mooste  gracious  pardonne  and  releasce  of  the 
said  firste  frutes  and  tenthe. 

f  b.  Remission  of  sentence,  granting  of  mercy, 
sparing.  (So  in  F.)  Obs.  rare. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  FardU  Potions  IL  viit.  176  Withoute 
pardon,  they  kille  him,  and  make  a  feaste  with  him. 

2.  The  passing  over  of  an  offence  without  punish- 
ment ;  the  overlooking  of  an  offence  and  treatment 
of  the  offender  as  if  it  had  not  been  committed  ; 
forgiveness  (but  often  more  formal  than  this,  and 
coloured  by  sense  4). 

01300  Cursor  M,  1168,  I  am  ouertan  wit  sli  treson  pat 
i  agh  not  to  haf  pardon,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  975 
Pardown  he  ast  oflfthe  repreiff  befor.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
i.  xii.  18  Therefore  I  ought  crave  pardon,  till  I  there  have 
beene.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  in.  i.  173  Let  me  ask  my 
sister  pardon.  1646  CRASHAW  Delights  of  Muses  IOQ  Speak 
Her  pardon  or  her  sentence  ;  only  break  Thy  silence  I  speak. 
1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1812)  I.  275  [Robert]  craved  pardon 
for  his  offences,  and  offered  to  purchase  forgiveness  by  any 
atonement.  1875  J.  P.  HOPPS  Princ.  Reltg.^  xv.  47  Par- 
don, or  forgiveness,  is  an  act  or  feeling  which  frees  the 
wrong-doer  from  the  resentment  of  an  offended  person,  or 
from  outward  penalty.  1887  BOWEN  l-'irg.  Mneid  \\»  184 
To  invoke  Pardon  for  great  transgressions. 
b.  Theol.  Forgiveness  of  sins. 

01300  Cursor  M.  11002  pe  annunciaciun  O  crist,  J>at 
broght  vs  al  pardun.  c  1400  Ywaine  ty  Gaw,  857  Of  his 
sins  do  him  pardowne.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  iv.  100 
Bot,  with  offerandis  and  eik  devote  prayer,  Thai  wald  we 
suld  perdoun  and  pece  requier.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xvi. 
(1700)  142  Our  Saviour  has  made  our  pardoning  the  offences 
that  others  commit  against  us,  the  measure  upon  which  we 
may  expect  pardon  from  God.  1741  YOUNG  N't.  Tk.  iv.  323 
A  Pardon  bought  with  Blood  !  1836  J.  GILBERT  Ckr. 
Atonem.  Notes  (1852)  370  Pardon  supposes  law  and  sin. 

3.  Eccl.  =  INDULGENCE  3  a,  b. 

c  1*90  Kecket  2421  in  6'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  176  pe  pope  jaf  alle 
pardon  J?at  budere  wolden  gon,  pat  men  nusten  in  Enge. 
londe  suuych  pardon  non.  a  1300  Cursor  flf.  21614  (Edm.) 
pe  quene  wif>  hir  menie  [went]  apon  be  fridai  eftirwarde  Of 
perdun  [r>.rr.  pardun,  -doun]  for  to  seme  hir  parte,  1340 
HAMPOLh  Pr.  Consc.  3926  pus  pardon  in  purgatory  availles, 
Als  I  tald.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  n.  198  And  jaf  pardun 
for  pons  poundmele  a-boute.  1:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Ivks.  III. 
331  pis  bischop  of  Rome,  .stirep'  men  bi  grete  perdon  to 
brekeopynly  GoddUhestis.  1481  CAXTOS  Reynard  (Arb.) 
J7i  I  cyue  to  hem  alle  pardon  of  her  penance  and  relece  all 
theyr  synnes.  1560  DAUstr.  Steidane's  Comnt.  i  b,  Lament- 
ing that  the  ignoraunt  people,  should  be  so  far  abused  as  to 
put  the  whole  trust  of  their  salvation  in  pardons.  1840  tr. 
D^Aubignfs  Hist.  Ref.  (ed.  3)  I.  268  The  penitent  was 
himself  to  drop  the  price  of  his  pardon  into  the  chest. 

b.  A  church  festival  at  which  indulgence  is 
granted  ;  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  i  The  Jubylee  &  pardon 
..at  the  holy  Appostle  Seynt  James  in  Spayne.  4:1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  28/28  The  procession  of  couentre;  The 


ngj  pas  .  . 

Michalhnas  perdoun.  1840  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Summ.  Brittany 
H.  300  Many  of  these  are  situated  in  villages  where  Pardons 
are  held.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  v.  62  To-day  was  the 
village  '  Pardon  ',  and  the  whole  population  were  assembled 
m  the  church  to  celebrate  it. 

4.  Law.  A  remission,  either  free  or  conditional, 
of  the  legal  consequences  of  crime  ;  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  the  proper  authority  in  a  state, 
releasing  an  individual  from  the  punishment  im- 
posed by  sentence  or  that  is  due  according  to  law. 
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General  pardon^  a  pardon  for  offences  generally,  or  for 
tho*e  committed  by  a  number  of  persons  not  named  indi- 
vidually. 

[1318  Act  2  Edw.  Ill,  c.  2  De  ceo  que  chart  res  de  pardoun 
ont  esle  si  legierment  grantees  avant  ces  heures,  des 
homicides,  etc.)  1450  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  202/2  Your  Letters 
of  pardon  under  your  grete  Scale.  1173  ibid.  VI.  73/1 
Letlres  of  prive  Seale,  of  Pardon  general!  or  special!.  15159 
Afirr.  Mag.,  J.  Catie  xviii,  With  generate  pardon  for  my 
men  halfe  gone.  1600  K.  BLOUNT  tr.  Coiuttaggio  714  Offer- 
ing to  all  such  as  were  in  the  Hand  a  general)  pardon  in  his 
Majesties  behalfe,  if  they  woulde  yeeld.  1603  SHAKS.  Metis, 
for  M.  iv.  ii.  75,  I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  repreeue  For 
the  most  gentle  Claudio.  1611  Collection  of  Statutes  292  b 
(anno  43  Eliz.),  A  general!  pardon  with  many  exceptions, 
as  followeth.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1812)  VI.  hv.  373 
The  farmers  and  officers  of  the  customs  . .  were  afterwards 
glad  to  compound  for  a  pardon  by  paying  a  fine  of  150,000 
pounds.  1771  Junius  Lett.  Ixviii.  356  He  might  have 
nattered  himself,  .with  the  hopes  of  a  pardon.  1809  TOMLINS 
Jacob's  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  A  Pardon,  if  pleaded,  must  be 
averred  to  be  under  the  Great  Seal :  except  a  Statute  Par- 
don, or  what  amounts  thereto. 

5.  The   document   conveying  a  pardon  :    a.  in 
sense  3  ;  b.  in  sense  4. 

ft.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  687  His  walet  [lay]  biforn  hym 
in  his  lappe  Bret  ful  of  pardon  comen  from  Rome  at  hoot. 
1542-5  KRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  I0°  Their  pardons,  and 
other  of  their  tromperye,  hath  bene  bought  and  splde  in 
Lombard  strete.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  492  Then  might  ye 
see. .Indulgences,  Dispenses,  Pardons  Bulls,  The  sport  of 
Winds,  b.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M .  11.  iv.  152  Signe  me 
a  present  pardon  for  my  brother.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  II. 
xxii.  231  The  king  sent  him  a  full  pardon  for  his  past 
offences. 

6.  (In  weakened  sense,  from  2.)  The  excusing  of 
a  fault  or  what  the  speaker  politely  treats  as  one  ; 
courteous  forbearance  or  indulgence;   allowance; 
excuse ;  acquittance  of  blame.     Often  in  phrases  of 
polite  apology,  esp.   in    /  beg  your  pardan,  a 
courteous  form   of  expressing    dissent    or    con- 
tradiction, =  '  Excuse    me  ' ;    e.  g.   '  I   beg    your 
pardon,  it  was  not  so ' ;  and  interrogatively  = '  I  do 
not  catch  what  you  say ',  or  '  what  you  mean '. 

1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  62  Perdon  I  haue  askte  for 
my  symplenes.  1607  MIDDLETON  Muhaflm.  Term  11.  iii. 
283  Yet,  under  both  your  pardons,  I'd  rather  have  a  citizen. 
1676  WYCHKRLEY  PI.  Dealer  11.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  116/2 
Captain,  I  beg  your  pardon :  you  will  not  make  one  at 
ombre?  1806-7  J.  DERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
vn.  xxviii,  Endeavouring  in  vain  to  hear  a  person's,  .question 
addressed  to  you ;  and  after  repeatedly  saying  '  I  beg  your 


spectab.  . 

that  I  didn  t  understand  ',  said  Alice. 
T  b.  Leave,  permission.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  Acts  xxvL  84  Thou  haste 
pardon  to  speake  for  thy  selfe.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vii. 
46,  I  shall  (first  asking  your  Pardon  thereunto)  recount  th' 
Occasions  of  my.  .returne.  1606  —  Ant.  ft  Cl.  III.  vi.  60 
My  Lord  Marke  Anthony ..  acquainted  My  greeued  eare 
withall :  whereon  I  begg'd  His  pardon  for  returne. 
t  o.  Allowance  for  defect,  toleration.  Obs. 

1607-1*  BACON  Ess.,  Beauty  (Arb.)  212  Noe  youth  can  be 
comely,  but  by  pardon  and  by  considering  the  youth,  as  to 
make  vpp  the  comelynes.  a  1639  WOTTON  Surv.  Educ. 
Ep.  Ded.,  A  slight  Pamphlet,  about  the  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture . .  hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon  among 
my  Friends. 

•f  7.  '  A  plea  in  law  by  which  land  was  claimed 
under  a  gift  special '  (Editor  Plumplon  Corr.).  Obs. 

1489-90  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  91  Fech  your  pardon 
&  my  ladyes,  &  send  them  both.  1  Hit.  146  They  have  made 
search  in  the  Escheker  for  the  perdon  that  was  pledet. 
1500  Ibid.  147,  I  pled  for  your  mastership  x  yere  agpo 
a  Perdon  for  Wolfe-hunt  lands  about  Maunsefeild  in  Shir- 
wood  ;  by  which  plee  ye  clamed  the  land  by  fefement  of 
my  master,  yore  father. 

8.  attrib.  amd  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  3),  as 
pardon-bull,  -monger,  -office,  -pedlar;  f  pardon- 
beads  =  pardoned  beads :  see  PARDON  v.  4 ;  par- 
don-bell, a  name  for  the  angelus-bell  (because 
special  pardons  were  formerly  granted  to  those 
who  on  hearing  it  recited  the  angelus  correctly)  ; 
pardon-chair,  a  confessional ;  pardon-screen, 
a  screen  around  or  in  front  of  a  confessional ; 
pardon-stall,  a  stall  from  which  pardons  are 
read,  or  in  which  confessions  are  heard  (Lee  Gloss. 
Liturg.  Terms  1877). 

1516  \Vill  ofR.  Simpson  (Somerset  HoJ,  A  pair  of  'pardon 
beades.  1538  Bf.  SHAXTON  Injuxct.  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref. 
(1829)  III.  il.  202  That  the  bell  called  the  "Pardon,  or  Ave 
Bell,,,  be  not  hereafter  in  any  parle  of  my  diocesse  any 
more  tpllyd.  1871  ELUCOMBE  Bells  of  Ch.  ix.  in  Ck. 


men.  1570  FOXE  A.  *  .!/.  (ed.  a)  971/2  The  vnordmate  out- 
rage  of  those  hys  *pardonmongers,  whiche  so  excessmely 
did  pyll  and  pole  the  simple  people.  1874-7  WYUE  Hist. 
Protestant.  (1899)  257  The  whole  population  of  the  place . . 
had  come  out  to  welcome  the  great  pardon-monger.  ifioi 
FLAVEL  Right.  M.  Ref.  209  Gods  faithfulness ..  is  as  it  were 
that  "pardon-office  from  whence  we  fetch  our  dL>charges. 
1653  UKQUHART  Rabelais  \.  i.  10  Porters  and  'pardon- 
pedlars  [pardonnaires], 

tPardon,j*.2  Obs.  [app.  con.  of  a  native  name.] 
The  wine  obtained  from  a  species  of  palm  on  the 
Guinea  Coast,  app.  Raphia  vinifcra,  the  wine  from 
which  is  called  by  P.  Beauvois  (Mart  cfOwarc  et  de 
Benin,  1.77)  Bourdon.  Hence  Pardon-tree,  -wine. 


PARDON. 

1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  xvi.  286  The  third  tort  is  drawn  at 
Ancooer,  Abokroe,  Axim  .  .and  goes  by  the  name  of  Pardon. 
Ibid.  288  The  Pardon-Trees  grow  like  the  Coco-nuu.  though 
on  a  much  thinner  Stalk.  Itid.  xxi.  438  Their  Drink  Water 
and  Pardon-Wine. 

Pardon  (paudan,  pa-jd'n),  v.  Also  5  pardone, 
-donne,  perdoun,  6  perdon.  [a.  OK.  pardoner, 
perduntr  (nth  c.),  F.  pardoniur  —  Pr.,  Sp.  per- 
donar,  Yg.ferdoar,  \i.  perdonare,  lateL.  pentdn&re 
(Catolingian  Capit.)  to  grant,  concede,  remit, 
condone,  indulge,  f.  L.  per-  through  -f  ddnare  to 
present,  give,  pern,  after  OHG./argeien,  KOBOIVK.] 

fl.  trans.  To  remit  or  condone  (something  due, 
a  duty,  obligation,  debt,  fine,  or  penalty).  Some- 
times with  indirect  (dative)  obj.  ot  the  person.  Obs. 

1433  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  478/1  That  the  Bailiffs,  .abbregge 
ne  pardon  no  maner  of  duty  that  longeth  to  the  seid 
Cominahe.  c  1465  Eng.  Chron.  (Camden  1856)  10  The 
kyng  pardoneth  the  thy  drawyng  and  hankyng,  but  thyn 
bed  shalle  be  smyte  of  atte  tourhille.  1547  GARDINER  in 
Unmet  Hist.  Ref.  (1829)  II.  n.  163,  I  am  by  nature  already 
condemned  to  die,  which  sentence  no  man  can  pardon.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  374,  1  pardon  thee  thy  life  before 
thou  askeit.  1605  —  Learw.  vi.  in.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War  HI.  xxv.  (1840)  165  Who  had  their  lives  pardoned  on 
condition  to  cleanse  the  city.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl. 
ii.  75  The  King  cannot  pardon  nor  release  the  repairing  of 
a  Bridge  or  Highway,  or  any  such  like  publike  charges 

2.  To  remit  the  penalty  of  (an  offence)  ;  to  pass 
over  (an  offence  or  offender)  without  punishment 
or  blame  ;  to  forgive. 

Pardon  is  a  more  formal  term  than  forgive,  being  that 
used  in  legal  language  ;  also  often  in  theology. 

a.  With  the  offence  as  obj.:  sometimes  with  the 
1    offender  as  indirect  obj.,  or  governed  by  to. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  47  Pardone  theym  the 
dethe  of  your  sone.  1535-6  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  24  (  i 
No  personne.  .shall  have  any  power.  -to  pardon  or  remitte 
any  tresons  .  .  or  any  kyndes  of  felonnyes  what  so  ever  they 
be.,  but  that  the  Kinges  Highnesse.  .shall  have  the  hole  and 
sole  power  and  auctoritie  therof.  160*  f/oiu  to  chofst  good 
wife  v.  iii.  in  HazL  Dodsley  IX.  oo  On  my  knee  I  beg  Your 
angry  soul  will  pardon  me  her  death.  1611  BIBLE  Exod. 
xxuL  21  Provoke  him  not;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions.  1759  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1812)  V.  xliv.  418 
Her  lather  would  never  have  pardoned  so  much  obstinacy. 
1861  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  Gospel  Chr.  xxvii.  369  God  pardons 
nothing  or  He  pardons  all. 

b.  With  the  offender  as  obj. 

£1430  SyrGener.  i  Roxb)  3239  And  he  pardoned  Generides 
thoo  Of  al  the  wrathe  betwix  hem  twoo.  1450  MARC. 
P  ASTON  in  Lett.  I.  115  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  pardonyd,  .. 
and  is  in  the  Kyngs  code  erase.  1459  fasten  Lett.  I.  409 
My  maistr,  whom  Tesu  for  his  mercy  pardonne.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  JE  sop  n.  x,  I  praye  the  that  thow  wylt 

Crdonne  me  of  tnoffense  that  I  have  done  to  the.  a  1533 
>.  BERNERS  Hum  Ixxxiv.  266,  1  holde  you  quyt  .  .  &  pardon 
you  of  all  myn  yll  wyll.  i«n  BIBLE  2  Kings  v.  18  In  this 
thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  seruant.  1741  RICHARDSOM 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  103  Pardon  you  I  said  he,  What  !  when 
you  don't  repent?  1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1812)  I.  vi.  321 
That  the  adherents  of  each  should  be  pardoned.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  ffls.  I.  82  Pardon  me,  and  kill  me  not,  and  so  may 
God  pardon  thee. 

c.  absol.  To  grant  pardon  or  forgiveness. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  T<mr  (1868)  138  But  for  no  amoneste- 
ment..she  wolde  not  pardone.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Iv.  7  Hee 
will  abundantly  pardon. 

d.  To  put  away  by  pardon,  (nonce-use.) 

1875  J.  P.  HOPPS  Print.  Relig.  XT.  48  We  cannot  pardon 
away  a  wound  or  forgive  away  a  disease. 

3.  To  make  courteous  allowance  for  ;  to  excuse  : 
a.  a  fact  or  action. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2,  I  beseche  you  to 
pardon    my  boldnes.      1605   CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  Plays 
1873  I.  136  Ladie,  youle  pardon  our  grosse  bringing  upt 
Hamilton  Papers(Cam<\cn)  194  Pardon  my  impatience. 
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1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1812)  VI.  405  You  will  be  pleased  to 
pardon  my  infirmity.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  u.  289  My 
needful  seeming  harshness,  pardon  it. 

b.  a  person  ;  formerly  esp.  in  asking  to  be  ex- 
cused from  doing  something  (now  excuse  me  :  see 
EXCUSB  v.  7). 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pitas,  xx.  (Percy  Soc.)  98  To  pardon 
me  of  my  rude  wrytyng.  1570  Foxi  A.  #  M.  .  (ed.  2) 
22QI/I  Her  graces  Coofce  aunswered  :  my  Lord,  I  mil  neuer 
suffer  any  straunger  to  come.  ..  He  [Ld.  Chamberlain)  »ayd 
they  should.  But  y  Cooke  said,  his  Lordship  should  pardon 
hym  for  that  matter.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Adon.  i.  131  Beat. 
Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  sot  Bene.  No,  you 
shall  pardon  me.  1603  —  Meas./or  M.  in.  it  142  Duke. 
What  (I  prethee)  might  be  the  cause?  Luc.  No.  pardon: 
Tis  a  secret  must  bee  lockt  within  the  teeth  and  the  lippes. 
1764  FOOTE  Patron  m.  Wks.  1799  I.  359  My  la™1  !  w°at- 
to  a  poet  hooted,  hissed,  and  exploded  i  You  must  pardon 
me,  Sir.  1795  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  81  Pardon 
me  from  dwelling  so  long  on  this  sad  theme.  1849  MACAOIAV 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  1C  46  Men  who  had  been  »  long..  oppressed 
might  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had  eagerly  wued  tb« 
first  opportunity  of  obtaining.  .revenge. 

+  4.  Eccl.  To  hallow  (beads)  so  that  pardon  or 


Ladyes  psaulter..on  any  of  these  beades,  I»TB  -«. —  

pardoned  at  the  holye  place    of  Shene,  ibal    haue 
thousande  yeres  of  pardon.  , .     , 

Hence  Pa-rdoned ffl.  a.;  Pa-rdonmg  fi 


PARDONABLE. 

beads.  1678  SOUTH  Sena.  II.  x.  379  That  solid  and  sub. 
stantial  Comfort  ..  which  Pardoning  -grace,  ..  for  the  most 
part,  never  gives.  1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  1  1.  347 
One  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  being  a  pardoned  robber. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxii,  Thou  thyself  shall  preach  up 
the  pardoning  of  injuries.  1896  Academy  12  Dec.  520/1 
Reformers,  .whose  essential  integrity  of  intention  wins  for 
them  at  last  a  pardoning  respect. 

Pardonable  (paudgnab'l),  a.    [a.  F.  pardon- 

nable  (I2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  pardonner  :  see 
PARDON  v.  and  -ABLE.]     That  can  be  pardoned  or 
forgiven,  admitting  of  pardon  ;  excusable. 
a.  Said  of  an  offence. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  iii.  23  Erroure  and 
ignoraunce  are  pardonable.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  285 
F  }  Such  little  Blemishes,  .we  should,  .impute  to  a  pardon- 
able Inadvertency.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  361  It  is  a  very 
pardonable  error.  1876  TENNYSON  Harold  in.  i,  Of  all  the 
lies  that  ever  men  have  lied,  Thine  is  the  pardonablest. 
b  Of  an  offender  (or  his  condition).  Now  rare. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lelt.  (vol.  Ill)  118  The  Italian 
women  are  more  pardonable  than  the  French.  1803  JANE 
PORTER  Thaddeus  (1826)  III.  iii.  68,  I  dare  say  your 
daughter  is  pardonable.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.vu.  (1862 
195  To  bring  the  culprit  to  a  free  confession,  and  so  to  put 
him  in  a  pardonable  state. 

Hence  Pa-rdonableness  ;  PaTdonatily  adv. 

a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  48  This 
difficulty  of  using  this  meanes,  (and  so  pardonablenesse  of 
erring).  1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  i.  i.  23  The  Stoicks 
absurdly,  .(but  much  more  pardonably  than  ..  Mr.  Hobbs) 
would  have  men  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  out  of  the 
ground.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Ploygr.  Em.  (1894)  v.  132  Our 
thoughts  pardonably  concentrated  themselves  on  the  .. 
question  of  food.  1892  Ckamb.  Jrnl.  r3  Aug.  514/2  A  convic- 
tion of  that  neighbour's  pardonableness. 

t  Fa-rdonan.ee.   Obs.  rare-1,    [a.  OF.  par- 

donance  (lathe.),    -ounce  (Gower),  f.  pardonner 
to  pardon  :  see  -ANCE.]     Pardoning  ;  a  pardon. 

1413  Pilgr.  Kowh  (Caxton)  I.  xxxiv.  (1859)  40  This  present 
pardonaunce  is  my  yeft, 

Pardonee  (paidanr).  [f.  PARDON  v.  +  -EE.] 
One  who  is  pardoned  ;  the  recipient  of  a  pardon. 

1893  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Pardoner1  (pa'  idanai).  Now  only  Hist.  Also 
4-6  perdon-,  (5  perden-)  ;  5  -eer,  5-6  -are, 
-air,  -ar.  [In  AF.  pardoner;  F.  pardonnier 
(Palsgr.)  ;  f.  PABDON  sb.  +  -ER  2  2  :  cf.  garden-er  ; 
also  obs.  F.  pardonnaire  in  Rabelais.]  A  person 
licensed  to  sell  papal  pardons  or  indulgences. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  65  per  prechede  a  pardoner, 
Ashe  a  prest  were,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Eng.  Wks.  (1880)  154  pere 
come);  a  pardoner  wi(>  stollen  bullis  &  false  relekis.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  670  With  hym  ther  was  a  gentil  Pardoner.  . 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome.  1486  Bk. 
St.  Alkans  F  vij,  A  Lyeng  of  perdeneris.  a  1500  Colkelbie 
Sow  I.  120  A  peruerst  perdonair,  And  practand  palmair. 
1536  Proclam.  in  Elyofs  Gav.  (1883)  Life  124  Light  persons 
called  pardoners  and  sellers  of  indulgences.  1672  R.  WILD 
Declar.  Lib.  Consc.  13  The  old  Pardoner  will  never  get 
Peter-pence  enough  here  to  buy  him  a  pair  of  breeches.  1706 
tr.  DupMs  Eccl.  Hist.  i6tt  C.  II.  in.  li.  18  The  Complaints 
which  the  Faithful  made  of  the  Pardoners.  1808  SCOTT 
Marm.  i.  xx,  Or  pardoner  or  travelling  priest. 

Pa'rdoner  2.  [f.  PARDON  v.  +  -ER  i  2  :  cf.  F. 
pardonneur.]  One  who  pardons  or  forgives. 

1581  FULKE  in  Confer,  n.  (1584)  N,  Be  present  as  a  pardoner 
of  our  excesse.  1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  388  An  injury 
forgiven  is  forgotten  by  him  that  did  it,  and  the  friendship 
continues  at  the  expence,  and  to  the  honour  and  comfort  of 
the  pardoner.  1866  Miss  MULOCK  Noble  Life  xiii.  220  [He] 
who  is  at  once  the  Judge  and  the  Pardoner  of  sinners. 

t  Pardonister.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  pardou- 
ystre,  -ter,  pardenystour.  [ME.  pardonistre, 
app.  repr.  an  Anglo  Fr.  *pardonistre,  by-form  of 
*pcirdoniste  :  see  -ISTER.]  =  PARDONER!. 

c  1380  A  ntecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  #>c///(i8si)  147  Bi 
pardenystours  &  procuratours.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1  1. 

78,  I  trowe  thou  menys  the  pardonystres  .  .  that  rennen  so 
fast  aboute.  1496  Dims  #  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vii.  xix.  306/2 
Bothe  the  preest  &  the  pardonyster  be  bounde  to  restytucyon. 

Pardoilless  (paudanles),  a.     [f.  PARDON  sb. 

+  -LESS.]     Without  pardon  ;  unpardonable. 
1567  DRANT  Horace^  Arie  Poetrie  Biijb,  He  ..  In  one 

thinge  ofte  is  perdonles.  1630  HEYWOOD  Rape  Litcrece  Wks. 

1874  V.  218  My  example  Might  in  my  seruants  breed  en- 

couragement So  to  offend  .  .  which  were  pardonlesse.     1867 

I.  B.  ROSE  tr.  VirgiCs  jEneid  83  If  that  offence  be  pardon- 

less,  then  cast  The  living  in  yon  main. 
t  Pa-rdonous,  a.    Obs.  nonce-tad,     [f.  PABDON 

sb.  +  -ous.]     Abounding  in  pardon. 
1610  MARCELLINI  Triumphs  Jos.  I  94  Thy  Pardons  are 

too   pardonous,    and    thy    Indulgences,    have    too    much 

indulgence. 

Pardriche,  -yche,  obs.  ff.  PARTRIDGE. 
Pardure,  -durable,  obs.  ff.  PERDURE,  -ABLE. 
Pardy(e  :  see  PARDIE. 
t  Pare,  **•  Obs.  rare.    [f.  PARE  ». 

1.  That  which  is  pared  off  ; 
collectively. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-tks.  30  Take  a  part  of  Applys,  &  d 
a-way  be  corys,  &  be  pare. 

2.  A  piece  of  turf,  a  sod. 

1651  tr.  Besa's  Fun.  Verses  on  Calvin  in  Fuller  Abe 
Rediv.  284  How  happens  it  that  this  is  Calvins  share,  T 
lye  under  this  little,  unknpwne  pare?  Is  not  this  he  wh 
living  did  appeare,  Decaying  Romes  continued  dread  am 
feare  ? 

Pare  (pe<>.i),  ».T    Also  4-6  payre,  6  paire,  7-8 
pair.     [a.  F.  pare-r  to  prepare,  trim,  dress,  etc. 


I 


the  paring  or  parings 
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also,  to  pare  the  hoofe  of  a  horse'  (Cotgr.)  :-L. 
arare  to  make  fit  or  ready :  see  PREPARE.] 

I.  fl.   trans.  To  get  ready,  to  prepare;   to 
dorn,  deck  out.   Obs. 

1392,  1444  [see  PARING  vol.  si.  i],  (11400-50  Alexander 
208  Quen  it  [a  boat]  was  done  at  his  diuyse  &  dra?en  ouer 
•vith  hidis,  Pared  &  Parreld  at  his  pay,  pickid  &  taloghid. 
11450  Knt.de  la  7V?H>-(i868)67  It  is  synne  to  haue  so  mam 

iuerse  clothes,  and  to  do  so  moche  coste  to  pare  the  foule 
x>dy.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  To  Pare,  to  make  readie. 

f  2.  To  form,  shape  (or  ?to  cut).  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1408  Lyfte  logges  ber-ouer  &  on 
ofte  coruen,  Pared  out  of  paper  &  poynted  of  glolde 
?golde].  Ibid,  1536  A  fust  faylaynde  be  wryst,  Pared  on  be 
jarget,  purtrayed  lettres.  13. .  Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  802  Pared 

ut  of  papure  purely  hit  semed. 

II.  3.  To  trim  by  cutting  off  projecting,  irregular, 
;r  superficial  parts ;  to  cut  close  to  the  edge  so  as 
o  make  even  or  neat ;  to  cut  away  the  outer  edge 

or  outside  of  (something),  e.g.  the  skin  or  rind  of 
a  fruit),  in  thin  layers,  slices,  or  flakes. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  542  Bred  bai  pard  and  schare,  Ynousbai 
hadde  at  ete.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista)  1099 
fo  payre  ane  apil  &  til  eete.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  243 
fo  wey  pens  with  a  peys,  and  pare  be  heuyest.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  vii.  2  At  luyn  a  floor  for  thresshing  thus 
hei  make :  They  pare  hit  first,  and  lightly  after  gete  Hit 
doluen  smal.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  1 71  in  Babees 
Bk.  76  Your  hands  cleane,  your  nayles  patde.  1530  PALSGR. 
252/1  Paryng  yrone  to  pare  a  horsehofe  with.  1563  GOLDINO 
Czsarvil.  (1565)  199 b,  A  littel  hill,  .notably  fortified, and  on 
all  sides,  pared  stepe.  1626  MIDDLETON  A  ny  thing  for  Quiet 
Life  iv.  fi  What  a  cursed  wretch  was  I  to  pare  my  nails 
to-day  1  a  Friday.  1686  Land.  Can.  No.  2124/4  Stolen.., 
about  350  of  the  best  Kids,  some  ready  pared.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Househpr.  (1778)  215  Take  some  pippins, 
pare,  core,  and  boil  them.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxl. 
IV.  620  The  practice  of  paring  down  money.. was  far  too 
lucrative  to  be  so  checked 

b.  Phrase  to  .pare  to  the  quick,  to  cut  away  the 
epidermis,  or  other  superficial  part,  so  deep  as  to 
reach  the  'live'  or  sensitive  parts;  to  pare  so  as 
to  hurt.     Also /if.     So  to  pare  too  dose  or  near. 

1538  ELYOT,  Resecare  ad  viuum,  to  pare  to  the  quicke, 
to  louche  the  quicke  in  a  mater.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878) 
8  Great  fines  so  neere  did  pare  me.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
To  Rdr.(i865)oi,  I  entreat  my. .Reader,  that  all  things  to 
the  quick  he  will  not  pare.  1683  BURNET  tr.  Mare's  Utopia 
(1685)  14  Whom,  to  raise  their  Revenues,  they  pare  to  the 
Quick.  1708  SWIFT  Sacram.  Test  Wks.  1755  II.  I.  134  His 
claws  pared  to  the  quick.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig.  Fash. 
World  (1791)  49  The  prevailing  mode  of  living  has  pared 
real  hospitality  to  the  very  quick.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr. 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  452  The  smith,  .proceeds  at^once  to 
'  pare  the  corn  out  to  the  quick,  till  the  blood  starts '. 

c.  To  prune  by  cutting  off  superfluous  shoots 
(obs.}  ;  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  (a  hedge,  etc.). 

1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xcviii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
214  b/i  The  apple  tree  waxib  bareyne  but  he  be  pared  and 
ischred.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  i.  Eden  86  He 
plants,  he  proins,  he  pares,  he  trimmeth  round  Th'  ever  green 
beauties  of  a  fruitfull  ground.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Paradise  iv.When  thou  dost. .with  thy  knife  but  prune  and 
pare,  Ev'n  fruitfull  tress  more  fruitfull  are.  1884-5  Act  48  # 
49  Viet.  c.  13  §  2  It  shall  be  lawful  . .  to  cut,  prune,  or  pare 
the  said  hedge. 

4.  To  slice  off  the  turf  or  other  vegetation  covering 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a.  with  the  ground  or 
land  as  object;  esp.  in  phr.  pare  and  burn,  to  cut 
the  turf  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and 
burn  it,  in  order  to  use  the  ashes  as  manure,  as  is 
done  in  denshiring  or  burn-beating. 

1530  PALSGR.  652/2  He  hath  pared  his  grounde,  he  loketh 
to  have  saffrone  shortly.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IV. 
xxxi,  The.. expense  of  paring  and  burning  and  fencing  in 
the  Ox-moor.  1789  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  VII.  40  Seventeen 
acres  were  pared  and  burned  in  1779.  £1830  Glonc.  Fartn 
Rep.  14  in  Litr.  Usef.  Know!.,  Husb.  Ill,  When  the  saint- 
foin  plants  begin  to  fail,  which  is  about  the  sixth  year,  the 
land  is  pared,  and  burned,  and  sown  to  turnips. 
b.  with  the  turf  as  obj.  (cf.  6). 
1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  (1586)  20  They  cast  into 
their  Foldes  suche  Turues  pared  from  the  grounde.  1704 
Diet.  Rust,  et  Urb.  s.  v.  Burning,  With  a  Breastplayt  to 
pare  off  the  Turff.  1846  in  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  181  This  system  of  culture  consists  in  paring  of] 
the  grassy  sward  or  surface  of  the  land,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  breastplough, .  .the  turf. .  pared  off  being  burnt. 

5.  To  reduce  (a  thing)   by  cutting  or  shaving 
away ;  hence,  to  reduce  or  diminish  little  by  little ; 
to  bring  down  in  size  or  amount.     Also  absol. 

1530  PALSGR.  701/2,  I  shave,  I  pare  away  any  thing  b} 
thynne  portions.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xx.  Wits.  (1851 
119  We  never  leave  subtilizing  and  casuisting  till  we  hav< 
straitn'd  and  par'd  that  liberall  path  into  a  rasors  edge  to 
walk  on,  between  a  precipice  of  unnecessary  mischief  on 
either  side.  1721  RAMSAY  Poet's  Wish  i,  Tay  and  Tweed's 
smooth  streams,  Which  gentily,  and  daintily,  Pare  down  the 
flow'ry  braes.  1825  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  i( 
They  pare  down  the  wretched  souls  to  what  is  below  gao 
allowance.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  iii.  57  To  pare  down  thi 
complexity  and  redundance  of  rhetorical  expression. 

6.  To  cut,  shave,  or  shear  off  or  away  (an  outer 
border,  surface,  rind,  or  skin,  a  projection ;  formerl; 
also,  any  part  on  the  outside  of  something). 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  47  pere  the  Affres  closed 
hym  [Regulus]  in  a  street  tree . .  and  parede  of  his  y?e  liddes 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  13407  He  pared  her  chekes  al  aboute 
That  al  here  tethe  fellen  oute.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  Ill 
532  Now  is  to  repare  Rosayres  olde  &  drynesse  of  to  pare 
14..  Sir  Beues  197/3939  (MS.  M)  Halfe  the  helme  he  can 
pare :  Than  myght  men  se  his  hede  bare.  1530  PALSGR 


PAREGMENON. 

52/2  Pare  your  crust  away,  pares  la  crouste  de  vostre 
iayn.  1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  I.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  90 
Whose  head  wee  by  Mineruaes  aide  par'd  off.  1686  HORNECK 
Crucif.  Jesus  xviii.  536  Let  them  pare  away  that  poysonous 

ind.     1787  WINTER  Syst.  Husb.  105  Where  ants  inhabit, 

heir  hills  should  be  pared  off.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxi.  IV.  623  To  pass  a  halfcrown,  after  paring  a  pennyworth 
of  silver  from  it.  1885  Manch.  Weekly  Times  Suppl. 
20  June  4/3  The  edges  are  pared  off  by  the  old-fashioned 

>ookbinders'  plough. 

b.  Jig.  To  cut  off  or  remove. 

1549  COVEHDALE,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  Col.  ii.  5  b,  Nor  haue 
ye  alitle  piece  onlye  of  the  carnall  man  pared  awaye.  c  1610 
SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  401  Conditions  and  Articles 
might  be  added  and  pared  at  the  Pleasure  of  their  Friends. 
1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Ct.  Exemp.  Pref.  §  47.  1  was  diligent  to 
remarke  such  doctrines,  and  to  pare  off  the  mistakes,  a  1677 
BARROW  Sam.  Wks.  17:6  I.  10  Paring  away  the  largest 
uses  of  wealth.  1883  ANNIE  THOMAS  Mod.  Housewife  32, 
I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  pare  and  prune 
off  any  more  of  our  expenses. 

c.  To  make  or  form  by  paring  or  cutting  away. 
1708  I.  PHILIPS  Cider  i.  27  Slow  house-bearing  snails,  that 

creep  O'er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  slimy  tracts  In  the  sleek 
rinds.  1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  121  To  pare 
away  with  a  sharp  Chizel  a  place  for  the  Slider. 

Hence  Pared  (pe»jd,  poet.  pe>red)  ppl.  a. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  384/1  Paryd,  as  breede,  decruslatus. 
c  1500  For  to  serve  Ld.  in  Balees  Bk.  367,  »'J  °r  v  loves  °f 
paryd  brede.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  lii.  89  Not  his  pared 
nayle  will  he  forego.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.xxi.  IV. 
643  Huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and  shillings. 

fPare,  v.2  Ubs.  [Shortened  from  compare.] 
intr.  To  '  compare ',  admit  of  comparison. 

£1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  civ.  (1869)  114  pat  j  haue 
prys  of  alle,  and  bat  noon  be  paringe  to  me. 

Pare,  obs.  form  of  PAIB  sb.i  and  -vf,  PEAB. 

Farea,  obs.  form  of  PAKIAH. 

Pareable  (peVrab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  PARE  v.l  + 
-ABLE.]  That  can  be  pared  or  cut  off. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  iv.  160  The  yuel.  .is  pareable  and 
kutteable  awey. 

||  Pareccrisis  (pare-krisis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
PARA-!  I  +  Gr.  tnnptatf  secretion.  In  mod.F. 
fareccrise.]  Improper  or  disordered  secretion. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Pareche,  -chen,  obs.  form  of  PAKISH,  -EN. 
t  Fare'drial.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  Gr.  irapiopla  a 

sitting  beside  +  -AL  :  cf.  next.]   =  next. 
1653  GAULE  Magastrom.  270  He  had  a  devil  his  paredrial 

or  assessor. 
||Pare-drus.    Obs.    rare,      [late  and  med.L., 

a.  Gr.  irapfbpos  sitting  beside,  one  who  sits  beside, 

an  assessor,  f.  itap(a-  beside  +  (Spa.  seat.]      One 

who  sits  beside ;  a  familiar  spirit. 
[1603  HOLLAND  /YjrfanrA  Explan.  Wds.,  Assistants  he  had 

twaine,  named  Paredri,  who  sat  in  commission  with  him.] 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  iii.  (1642)  161  Witches.. 

having  Familiar  Spirits,  Paredros,  Assisters  to.  .them, 
t  Faregal,  peregal,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.    Forms : 

a.  4  parigal,  -agal,  (paringal(le,  -ingale,  pa- 

ruyngal,  parmyngalle),  5-6  paregall,  6  -egale, 

7  -egal.  /3.  4  perigal(e,  4-7  peregal(l,  5-6 
-egalle,  (5  perengale,  peririgall),  6  perigall, 
(perregal).  [a.  OF.  parigal,  paringal,  paregal, 

peringal  (i  2th  c.  in  Godef.)  :-L.  type  *persequSl-em, 
f.  per-  through,  thoroughly  +  squal-is  EQUAL. 
Britton,  in.  xx.  §  4,  has  the  deriv.  sb.  perigaM. 
"Witiiptringale,  ^{.nightingale  fromOE.  nihtegale.] 

•  A.  adj.  1.  Fully  equal ;  equal  (esp.  in  power, 
rank,  value,  or  the  like). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  776  (Cott.)  He  dps  it  for  he  ne  wald  see 
were  Parigal  [Gitt.  parmgale]  til  him  ne  pere.  Iota.  2090 
pof  be  werld  es.  .Deft,  .in  thrin  parteis  principale,  Pe  partes 
er  noght  perigale.  c  1374  CHAUCER  TroylusM.  840  His  herte 
ay  wi>  be  firste  and  wif  be  beste  Stod  paregal  to  dorre  don 
that  hym  leste.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.Lordsli.  64 
Alexander,  kepe  by  most  noble  saule  hegh,  and  to  angele 
perengale.  c  1450  Merlin  163  Thei  heilde  hem  peryngall. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vi.  xiv.  50  Schynand  with  elyk  armes 
paregale.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  44  AlthouSh,m. 
degree  they  were  not  peregall  with  these  great  lordes.  1030 
Fascic.  Florum  §  273. 63  All  goodly  fair,  in  years,  all  Peregall. 


Vnder  bat  redolent  ross  to  rest  1 

II 2.  catac/ir.  Equal  to  any  other ;  of  the  highest 
rank  or  standing. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  274  Our  noble  Eliza 
beth,  prince  peregall,  paramount  and  paragon.     lt>ia.  : 
An  absolute  statesman  paramount,  peregall  [1012  L.JtM 
Jesuits'  Down/.  66  Paregal]. 

B.   sb.    One  who  is  fully  equal  to  another  u 
some  respect ;  an  equal,  peer,  match. 


01  soure  powere  10  ^uurc  ptiirtjjuia.    *<t-  •  »*»•  —  — ™, 

(MS.  S.)  At  hoom  y  am  his  parmyngalle  [N.  paruyngal ; 

In  hys  centre  y  am  hys  pere].    1513  DOUGLAS  j&neis  ix 

152   Nor  na  disdene  at  the  sal  haue,  suythtyj 

peregall  i: 

my  tyme 

in.  Wks.  1856  I.  39  . 

All,  beyond  all,  no  peregal. 

]|  Pare-gmenon.  Rhet.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  i 
plvov  derived,  neuter  of  perf.  pple.  pass,  of  ira 
to  lead  aside,  change.]  (See  quot.) 


PAREGORIC. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  rarcgiiicnon . .  in  Rhetorick,  is  a 
Figure  in  which  are  words  ofinjoyned,  which  are  derived 
one  of  another,  as  Discreet,  Discretion. 

Paregoric  (pojr/jgjrrik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  8 
para-,  [ad.  late  L.  parlgoric-us ,  a.  Gr. 


assembly  of  the  people ;  cf.  ayopdif iv  to  speak  in 
the  assembly.  In  K.  partgorique] 

A.  aiij.  Of  medicines:  Assuaging  pain,  soothing. 
1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc,  Compit.  vi.  190  Tne  fury  of  the  bloud 

r  rained . .  by  a  paregorick  draught  of  Diacodium.  1744 
BERKELEY  Siris  §  75  It  [tar-water]  is.. both  paregoric  and 
cordial.  1784  T.  COLBY  in  Med.  Commiin.  II.  18, 1  directed 
a  paregoric  draught  to  be  taken  at  night. 

b.  spec.  Paregoric  elixir,  a  camphorated  tincture 
of  opium,  flavoured  with  aniseed  and  benzoic  acid. 

Formerly,  also,  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium  (Scotch 
paregoric  elixir) ;  see  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  ed.  1790,  App.  608. 

1751  STARK  tr.  Meads  Med.  Precepts  v.  1 1 3  Of  all  this  tribe 
[anodynes)  I  know  no  better  medicine  than  the  paragoric 
elixir.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Paregoric  Elixir,  name 
for  the  Tinctura  opii  camphorata,  or  English  paregoric 
elixir,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tinctura.  opii  ammoniata, 
which  was  formerly  also  called  paregoric  elixir.  1893  in 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  to  assuage  pain,  an  anodyne. 
1704!.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Anodynes . .are  sometimes 

also  called  Paragoricks.  1780  GRANT  \nPhil.  Trans.  LXX. 
129  Taking  only  a  paregoric  at  night.  1815  Mr.  John 
Decastro  I.  36  This  acted  like  a  paregoric  for  a  little  time. 

b.  spec.,  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia=/Vzr<fWfcr 
elixir:  see  A.  b. 

1875  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  I.  457  The  above  men- 
tioned mixture  of  paregoric  and  wine  ol  opium.  1885  '  F. 
ANSTEY'  Tinted  Venus  xv.  180,  I  never  sell  paregoric  to 
children.  189*  Daily  News  i  Nov.  6/5  In  the  third  reprint 
of  the  [British  Pharmacopoeia],  issued  in  November,  1888,  the 
Council  drew  attention  in  a  prefatory  notice  to  their  inser- 
tion of  paregoric — on  page  411.  1898  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med. 
V.  154  We  endeavour  ..  to  relieve  cough,  particularly  at 
night,  by  paregoric  and  other  anodynes. 

t  ParegO'rical,  a.  Obs.  [See-iCAL.]  =  prec.  A. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  113  Some  are  Paregoricall 
or  leniating.  1657  B.  W.  Expert  Phisician  66  Diaphoretical 
and  Paregorical  Medicines. 

t  Pareil,  a.  and  s6.  Ots.  Forms  :  5  pareille, 
-eile,  -eylle,  parelle,  parail,  parayl,  -le,  -lie,  6 
pareyl,  7  paroil.  [a.  F.  pareil  adj.  and  sb.,  like, 
equal  (I2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Pr.  parel h,  Sp. 
parejo,  It.  parecchio  '  equal,  euen,  like '  (Florio)  :— 
late  pop.L.  *pariculum  dim.  of  par  equal.] 

A.  adj.  Equal. 

1470-85  MALORY  A  rlhur  v.  ii,  Vnto  yow  is  none  lyke  ne 
pareylle  in  Crystendome.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.,  Who 
is  he  that  is  founde  paraylle  or  lyke  to  thys  sacrefyse.  1610 
G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  i.  Ixxviii,  Was  never  sight  of 
pareil  fame. 

B.  sb.    a.  Equality,    b.  A  mate,  fellow,  com- 
panion,   c.  An  equal,  a  match. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  61  She  beleuid  for  to  haue 
pareille  to  God.  c  1460  J .  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  343  Suffere 
youre  parelle  to  stond  stille  to  be  botom.  c  1495  Epitaffe, 
etc.  in  Sktlton's  Wks.  (1843)  II.  392  Whos  parayl  alyue  thou 
can  not  fynde.  1512  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828) 

II.  51  He  ne  knew  his  pareyl  in  prudence  of  understanding. 
1638  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  Anniv.  Gunpowder  Tr.  7  We  shall 
quickly  finde  out  more  then  a  pareil  for  S.  lames  and 
S.  lohn  the  Boanerges  of  my  Text. 

Parell,  obs.  form  of  PARREL. 

Pareira  (pareVra).  [ad.  Pg.  parreira  vine 
trained  against  a  wall ;  whence  parreira  brava 
wild  climbing  vine,  the  name  given  to  the  Brazi- 
lian plant.]  A  drug  made  of  the  root  of  a  Brazilian 
shrub,  used  in  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages. 
Originally  understood  to  be  the  root  of  the  climbing 
shrub  Cissampelos  Pareira  or  '  Velvet-leaf,  the 
parreira  brceva  of  the  Portuguese,  whence  the 
name ;  now  said  to  be  that  of  a  different  shrub, 
Chondrodcndron  tomentosum;  the  'Velvet-leaf 
being  distinguished  by  some  as  Spurious  Pareira. 

(The  fact  is  that,  historically,  the  latter  is  the  real  pareira, 

parcira  '  of  pharmacy  being  a  misnomer.) 

I7>5  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  365  The  Pareira  Brava  is  a 
Root  which  comes  to  us  from  Brazil  by  the  way  of  Lisbon. 
1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  721  Pareira  Brava  is  a  climb- 

ig  shrub  indigenous  in  Brazil.    1880  GARROD  &  BAXTER 

'/a/.  M,-d.  187  Pareira  is  a  bitter  tonic,  like  calumba,  but 
scarcely  ever  used  as  such ;  it  is  thought  to  act  as  a  diuretic. 
1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  514  Pareira  trava 
((.issampelos  Pareira)  Velvet-leaf  or  spurious  Pareira. 

Pareis,  Pareiss,  obs.  ff.  PARISH,  PARIS. 

t  Pa'rel,  parail,  sb.    Obs.     Forms  :  4  parail, 

-aille,  4-5  -aile,  -ayl(e,  5  -ayll,  -eylle,  6  par- 
elle, 6-7  parrell,  -el,  parel,  -ell.    [Aphetic  form 

of  ME.  aparail,  APPAREL,  q.  v.] 

Preparation,  equipment :   =  APPAREL  sb.  i. 

^1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.   17501   We  schal   come   on  suche 
Parayle  That ..  Off  his  purpos  schal  he  be  rent,    c  1450  Cov. 
.M/.  xxv.  (Shaks.    Soc.)  246  Jewgys  that  knowyth  the 
Q       "         matere  to  amende. 

A  A  body  of  troops :   =  ARRAY  si.  4. 
I3"iC"£T  rf'  L.  1644  Kyng  Rychard  wente,  with  hys 
y,-',7°   1Iarcy'e  th«y  Kanne   ryde.     1511-1*   Act    3 
A  '  c'  3  f>r"l"'M',  Much  parley  of  the  cominalte 

ana  parell  of  the  Realme.  .be  not  of  power  nor  abilitie  to  bye 

tneym  longbowes. 
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3.   Apparatus,  ontfit,  furniture,  tackle :    —  AP- 
PAREL st.  3,  3. 

£-1420  Chron.  Vilod.  448  pis  chapelle.  .w'  alle  \x  pareylle 
j>«  longede  berto.  14..  in  TtmiatflVU,  (1843)  114  Or  of  hur 
bed  was  ther  any  perayle  of  gold  or  sylke.  1531  in  Weaver 
Wells  Wills  (1890)  120  All  the  parell  belongyn  to  the  plowc. 
b.  Clothing,  array,  attire^  =  API'ABEL  si.  5. 


I  rede,  Was  hare  parayle.  a  1547  SURREY  JEneid  iv.  337  A 
shining  parel..  of  Tirian  purple.  1647  WARD  Simf.  Cooler 
14  Fling  all  his  old  parrell  after  him. 

4.  Ornament,  decoration  :  —  APPAREL  it.  7,  70; 
cf.  PARDRE  r. 

1546  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  Yorksh.,  etc.  (Surtees)  138  Two  albes 
and  parrelles  [MS,  transcript  parrettes]  of  ymagerye.  1554 
Ludlow  Church™.  Ace.  (Camden)  58  item,  for  porrelz  for 
albis..vjW.  1698  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3370/4  Stole..,  one  piece 
of.  .Cloth,,  .marked  in  the  Parrel,  TO  H. 
b.  A  chimney-piece,  mantelpiece. 

1531-3  in  Bayley  Hist.  Tower  London  (1821)  I.  App. 
Pt.  t.  xxix,  The  setting  of  vij.  new  paiells  in  vij.  chym- 
neys . .  ev'y  parell'  v.  fote  in  wydnes.  1541  in  Rogers  Agric. 
ffPrices\\\.  571/2  (Dartford)  Parells  of  stone  for  chimneys. 
1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  4),  Parrell,  ..a.  chimney- 
piece  ;  A  set  of  dressings  or  ornaments  for  a  fire-place. 

5.  A  preparation  of  eggs,  etc.  put  into  wine  to 
refine  it  (see  quots.). 

1594  PLAT  Jcwcll-ho.  ill.  66  Which  parrell  for  the  most 

nin  one  night  will  cause  them  {the  wines]  to  fine,  a  1700 
I.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Parell,  Whites  of  Eggs,  Bay-Salt, 
Milk  and  Conduit- Water  beat  together,  and  poured  into  a 
Vessel  of  Wine. .in  order  to  Fine  it.  1703  Art  ft  Myst. 
Vintners  14  They  make  a  Parell  of  burnt!  Alum,  Bay-Salt, 
and  Conduit  Water. 

6.  (?)  Cf.  APPAREL  sb.  6. 

a  1330  Roland  *r  V.  iqb  Fele  pousand  of  sarazines,  Swibe 
hey^e  of  parail.  1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  III.  119  Lich  to  tuo 
twmnes  of  mankinde. .  So  be  thei  bothe  of  o  parail.  .  1400 
St.  Alexius  (MS.  Laud  622)  27/165  To  be  chirche  of  seint 
Bonefas  Wib  bis  maiden  bai  token  be  pas,  pat  heiae  was  of 


paraile.  Ibid,  56/810  He  made  here  noman  shulde  ywi--. 
His  book  of  gode  paraife.  15*8  PAYNF.L  Salerne's  Kegiin. 
H,  The  ruddier  wines  of  the  same  parell  are  more  nourysh- 
yng  than  white. 

f.  A'aut.  See  PARREL. 

t  Pa'rel,  parail,  •'.  06s.  Forms:  4 parayle, 
4-5  parail,  5  parael,  parrail,  -aillo,  parell, 
parele,  parrel,  6  parail,  7  parel.  [Aphetic  form 
of  ME.  aparail,  -ayle,  APPAREL  v.,  q.  v.] 

1.  trans.   To  prepare,  get  ready,  put  in  order : 
=  APPAREL  v.  i. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  480  pis  dere  Jcyng . .  Had  parreld  him 
a  proude  feste.  Ibid.  765  (Ashm.)  He  parrails  \Dubl.  ap- 
perels]  him  a  proude  ost  of  princes  &  obire. 

b.  To  give  a  'parel    to  (wine) :  see  prec.  5. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  tfousew.  n.  iv.  (1668)  113  Parel  it 
with  six  Eggs,  yolks  and  all,  one  handfull  of  bay  salt,  and  a 
pint  of  conduit  water  to  every  parel. 

2.  To  clothe,  dress,  array,  attire:  =  APPAREL  v.  5. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1090  Al  be  pepul  is  parayled  and 

passed  to  chercha  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  224  Ac  mar- 
chauns  metten  with  hym  [Guile] . .  And  parailed  hym  lyke 
here  prentys.  14. .  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  (ed.  1875)94  But 
I  am  a  lady  of  anober  cuntre,  If  1  be  parellid  moost  of  price. 

3.  To  adorn,  embellish  :   —  APPAREL  v.  7. 

a  1510  DOUGLAS  K.  Hart  I.  ix,  And  said  he  suld  it  parail 
all  with  fyn  And  fresche  delyt,  with  mony  florist  floure. 

Parel,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PERIL. 

||  Fare-Icon.  Gram.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  ira/xV 
Kan>,  pr.  pple.  of  *apl\K(tv  to  draw  aside  or  along, 
spin  out,  prolong.]  (See  qnot.) 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Parelcon,  Protraction.a  figure  wherein 
a  word  or  syllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  another,  as  Nurnnam, 
Etiatnnum. 

Far  electronomy  (pserflektr^nomi).  Physiol. 
[ad.  V.parelectronomie,  f.  Gr.  irap(a-  PARA-1  against 
+  ELECTRO-  electric  +  -vopla,  f.  v6ftos  law,  etc.] 
(See  quot.  1893.)  Hence  Pareleotrono  mic  a., 
pertaining  to  or  marked  by  parelectronomy. 

1877  ROSENTHAL  Muscles  tf  Nerves  208  Called  parelectro- 
nomy by  E.  du  Bois-Reymond,  because  it  differs  from  the 
usual  electric  action  of  muscles.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  i.  ii. 
§  2.  52  It  is  not  until  this  parelectronomic  layer,  as  he  calls 
it,  has  been  removed,  .that  the  natural  current  can  manifest 


the  natural  transverse  section  at  the  tendinous  ends  is  main- 
tained. The  condition  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  opposite 
current  across  the  natural  transverse  section. 

Parelie,  Parelion :  see  PARHELION. 

Parell,  -e,  var.  PAREIL,  PAREL  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  PERIL. 

Farellic  (pare-lik),a.  Chem.  [f.  Bot.  'L.parella, 
f.  F.  parelle,  formerly  pareelt,  ad.  med.L.  paratclla, 
name  of  a  plant.]  In  Parellic  acid  (C,H,O4), 
obtained  from  a  crustaceous  lichen,  Lecanora 
Farella;  also  called  Pare'llln.  Hence  PawUate, 
a  salt  of  parellic  acid. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  355  Parellic  acid  or 
Parellin.  . .  Parellic  acid  forms  colourless  needles,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
. .  Parellate  of  barium . .  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water. 

t  Pa  relling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  parral-, 
5-7  paral-. [f  PAREL  v.  and  si.  +  -iNoi.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PAREL;  preparation,  equipment, 
arraying,  etc. ;  also  concr.  equipage,  furniture, 
apparatus  (  =  PAREL  sb.  3). 


PARENCHYMA. 

1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Sett.  I.  323  For  xxx"  spanii, 
to  mak  a  paraling  of  ak  for  the  gunnys.  iy»lHd.  III.  147, 
viij  dosan  of  rauchtem  to  be  coyis  in  the  schip  and  pirating 
gif  tha  com  to  ony  segis.  1663  J.  WEBB  Stont-Hengd^^ 
88  The  upright  btoncs ..  retain  their  Angles,  Arras,  and  a 
Shew  of  paralling,  conspicuous,  fair,  and  perfect  even  to 
Admiration. 

b.  altrib.  in  parelling  staff,  a  stick  used  by 
vintners  in  '  parelling '  (see  PAREL  v.  i  b). 

1594  PLAT  Jewel-he,  in.  68  A  hazell  sticke  of  the  bigneMa 
ofa  good  cudgell,..  (the  Vintners  call  it  their  parcelling  uaffe). 
1703  Art  4  Myst.  Vintners  16  They  add  more  Wine,  and 
stir  them  together  in  a  Half-tub,  with  a  Parelling  staff. 

Paremayn,  obs.  f.  PXAKHAIN,  kind  of  apple. 

Ii  Parembole  (pare-mMl*).  Rhet.  [a.  Gr. 
iap{/i/3oXij  insertion,  interpolation,  parenthesis, 
etc.,  f.  wap(a-  PARA-  1  i  +  ipHokft  throwing  in, 
insertion.]  A  kind  of  parenthesis:  see  quot.  1753. 

(1658  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt,  Wks.  (1700)  236  In 
which  is  contained  the  Parembole  or  Courses  of  Israel  before 
the  Captivity.)  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Paremtolt, 
Ilapcft&oAq,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  something  relating 
to  the  subject  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  period.  All  the 
difference  between  the  parembole  and  parenthesis,  accord- 
ing to  Vossius,  is,  that  the  former  relates  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  whereas  the  latter  is  foreign  to  it. 

Parement,  variant  of  PAHAMENT  Obs. 

||  Farempto-sls.   Rhet.     [a.   Gr.   v 
irruption,   insertion,    f.   wap'a-    beside  +  ii 
falling  in,  incidence.]   =  PAREMBOLB. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (Kersey),  Paremptosis  . .  a  Grammatical 
Figure  when  a  Letter  is  added  in  the  middle  of  a  Word.) 
1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  s.  v.  Paremtole,\l  is  also  called 
paretnptosis,  and  is  a  species  of  parenthesis. 

Parence,  obs.  f.  parents,  pi.  of  PARENT  sb. 

II  Farencephalon  (paerense-falpn).  Anat. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  vap(a-,  PARA-  l  i  +  iyx<<t>a\oi't  -ot 
brain,  ENCEPHALON  ;  cf.  Gr.  irajx-vKupaAij  cere- 
bellum.] The  cerebellum.  Hence  ||  Parencepha- 
litls  (-ai'tis)  [-iris],  inflammation  of  the  cere- 
bellum; Farenoe'pnalooele  (-s/1)  [Gr.  xijAn  tu- 
mour], hernia  of  the  cerebellum. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Parencephalos,  the  same 
as  the  Cerebellum.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Parencephtilos.  1841 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Ltx.,  ParettcephaloceU,  hernia  of  the 
cerebellum ;  a  very  rare  disease.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Parvncephalitis. 

Parenchym,  -me  (pare-rjkim).  [ad.  next,  or 
a.  F.  parencnyme(\^(i\n  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =next. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  67  Obstructions  in  the 
very  parenchym  of  that  bowel.  1811  PINKCHTON  I'etral. 
II.  514  Fossile  beds  ofa  light  marl,  which  contains  leaves., 
whose  fibres  are  in  the  most  beautiful  preservation,  but 
whose  parenchyme  is  black  and  carbonised.  1835  LINOLEY 
Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  50  Cellular  tissue  is  frequently  called 
Parenchym.  1880  R.  C  DRYSDALE  in  Med.  Temp.  Jml. 
Oct  3  In  the  parenchyme  of  the  organs. 

Parenchyma  (pare'qkima).  PI.  parenohy- 
mata.  [a.  Gr.  wapfyxvpa,  -/WT-,  lit. '  something 
poured  in  beside '  (f.  »O/M-  beside  +  fyx"/10  m' 
fusion),  used  by  Erasistratus  in  sense  i  a  below ; 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  lungs,  etc.  being 
anciently  supposed  to  be  formed  of  blood  strained 
through  the  blood-vessels  and  coagulated.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.     a.  The  special  or  proper 
substance  of  a  gland  or  other  organ  of  the  body, 
as  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  connective  tissue  or  stroma, 
and  from  muscular  tissue  or  flesh  proper.     (In 
quot,  i68a  applied  to  the  connective  tissue  forming 
the  true  skin,  as   distinguished  from  the  nerve- 
fibres  distributed  through  it.) 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  115  Physitians  . .  deter, 
mine  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Liver  to  bee  a  certain  flowing 
of  blood,  as  if  nothing  else  were  there  but  coagulated  blood. 
1664  ETHEREDGE  Com.  Revenge  v.  i,  I  ..  fear  that  the 
parenchyma  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs.. u  perforated. 
1681  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  (1684)  13  The  true  skin. .is  made  up 
of  nervous  fibres. .  closely  interwoven .  .and  of  a  parenchyma 
that  fills  up  the  interstices.  1783  W.  CULLEM  First  Lints 
5  293  Wks.  1827  II.  32  An  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma, 
or  substance  of  viscera.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  s.  v.,  The 
parenchymata  of  glandular  organs  are  vascular. 

b.  The  soft  tissue  composing  the  general  sub- 
stance of  the  body  in  some  invertebrates,  as  sponges 
and  certain  worms  ;  spec,  the  undiflerentiated  cell- 
substance  or  protoplasm  of  unicellular  animals. 

1665  R.  HaoKvMicrogr.  xxii.  138  In  a  Sponge,  the  Paren- 
chyma, it  seems,  is  but  a  kind  of  mucous  gelly.  1878  BELL 
Gegentaur's  Comp.  A  not.  106  The  calcareous  bodies  (spicu  la) 
always  lie  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  parenchyma. 
Ibid.  131  lie  body-parenchyma  of  this  sporocyst  becomes 
differentiated.  1881  MIVAW  Cat  9  Histology  enables  us  to 
understand  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  ultimate  sub- 
stance or  parenchyma  of  the  body. 

2.  Bot.   Tissue  consisting  of  cells  of  approxi- 
mately equal  length  and  breadth  placed  ride  by 
side,  usually  soft  and  succulent,  and  often  with 
intercellular  spaces;   found  in  all  the  systems  of 
tissues,  but  chiefly  and  typically  in  the  fundame 

or  ground  tissue,  as  in  the  softer  parts  of  leaves, 
the  pulp  of  fruits,  the  bark  and  pith  of  stems,  etc 
hence  sometimes  used  as_a  _synonym  for •     i 


PARENCHYMAL. 
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PARENTAGE. 


or  garbage.  1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  §  18  Next  to  the 
Cuticle  [in  a  bean],  we  come  to  the  Parenchyma.  . .  I  call 
it  the  Parenchyma.  Not  that  we  are  so  meanly  to  con- 
ceive of  it,  as  if.. it  were  a  meer  concreted  Juyce.  For  it 
is  a  Body  very  curiously  or^aniz'd.  Ibid.  iv.  §  7  The 
Parenchyma  of  the  Leaf,  which  lies  betwixt  the  Nerves, 
and. .fills  all  up.  1786  Gentl.  Mag.  LVI.  i.  456  They  make 
corks  of  the  parenchyma,  the  second  bark  of  the  black 
poplar.  1870  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  vii.  144  The 
green  cellular  substance,  called  parenchyma,  which  fills  up 
all  the  interspaces  in.. leaves.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr. 
Sac/a'  Bat.  78. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parenchyma-cell. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  249  Emboli  of  air,  of  fat 
and  of  parenchyma-cells. 

Hence  Fare -ncbymal,  Parenchyma-tic  adjs., 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  parenchyma, 
parenchymatous ;  Parenchymati'tis  Path.,  in- 
flammation of  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ. 

1835-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  485/2  The  bloodvessels  .. 
remain  on  the.  .*parenchymal  aspect  of  the  mucous  tissue. 
1897  Allbutfs  Sysl.  Med.  II.  mi  Probably  they  are 
actually  derived  from  the  parenchymal  layer.  1651  BIGGS 
New  Disp.  P  213  The  "parenchymatick  Laboratorie  of  the 


Parenchymatous  (paerenki-matas),  a.  [f. 
Gr.  iro/)€7xy/*aj  TapeyxvfjlaT~  (see  prec.)  +  -OU8.J 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.     a.  Consisting  of  or  having 
the  nature  of  parenchyma  (sense  i) ;  spec,  applied 
to  intestinal  worms  whose  bodies  are  composed  of 
solid  parenchyma  with  no  visceral  cavity. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  498  Their  Liver  is  of  a  dark  Green, 
inclining  to  black,  and  Parenchymatous.  1766  UNDERWOOD 
ibid.  LVI  I.  5  Under  this  kind  of  parenchymatous  sub- 
stance., was  a  muscular  mass.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  ff  lust, 
Anim.  I.  xi.  319  The  Parenchymatous  intestinal  worms  of 
Cuvier.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  19/2  The  abdominal 
viscera  may  be  subdivided  into  the  membranous  and  the 
parenchymatous. 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  parenchyma  of  an 
organ ;  occurring  in  or  affecting  the  parenchyma. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  88  Parenchymatous 
or  deep-seated  inflammation,  .distinguished  from  meningic. 
1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  54  The  cells  in  inflamed 
parts  undergo  parenchymatous  degeneration.  1876  tr. 
Waiter's  Gen.  Path.  210  Parenchymatous  haemorrhages. 

2.  Bot.    Consisting,   or   having  the  nature,   of 
parenchyma  (sense  2);   of  or  belonging  to  the 
parenchyma. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollet 's  Dyeing  II.  n.  in.  i.  112  The 
..ligneous  parts  are  more  easily  pounded  than  the  paren- 
chymatous parts.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  7  Cells 
have  been  divided  into  parenchymataus  and  prosenchy- 
matous ;  parenchymatous  being  . .  applied  to  those  cells 
which  are  placed  end  to  end  ;  and  prosenchymatous  to  those 
which  are  attenuated,  and  overlapone  another, .  .but  various 
transitional  states  occur  which  render  it  impossible  to  draw 
. .  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  1884  BOWER 
&  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  517  Narrow  ligneous  bundles 
are  separated . .  by  broad  parenchymatous  medullary  rays. 

Hence  Parenchymatously  adv. 

1884  Therapeutic  Gaz.  VIII.  555  The  injection  of  tincture 
of  iodine  parenchymatously  is  dangerous  in  cases  where 
the  growth  is  very  vascular. 

Parenchyma :  see  PARENCHYM. 
||  Parenchyme-lla.    Embryol.     [mod.L.  dim. 
of  PARENCHYMA.]   =  PARENCHYMCLA. 

1887  METSCHNIKOFF  in  Attier.  Naturalist  XXI.  419  There 
finally  arose  a  two-layered  parenchymella,  which,  by  ab- 
breviation of  the  embryonic  process.,  became  changed  into 
a  gastrula.  Itid.  421  How  does  the  Parenchymella  theory 
agree  with  the  facts  of  embryology  in  general  ? 

Pareiichymous  (pare'rjkim9s),a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  PARENCHYM  +  -ous.]  =  PABEKCHYMATOCS. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  185  The  flesh  of  the  body  is 
of  three  sorts,  Parenchymous,  Glandulous,  or  Musculous. 
1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  iv.  §  7  The  Cortical  Body,  or 
Parenchymous  part  of  the  Barque.  1706  BAYNARD  in  Floyer 
Hot  s,  Cold  Bath.  n.  (1709)  381  The  parenchymous  Hub- 
stance  of  the  Liver.  i8a6  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  xxix. 
91  [The  eggs]  are  usually  deposited  in  the  parenchymous 
substance  of  the  leaves.  1868  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Ocean  World 
vi.  121  Among  the  Gorgonidje  the  polypier  ceases  to  be 
parenchymous— that  is,  spongy  and  cellular. 

II  Parenchymula  (pa:rerjki-mi£la).  Embryol. 
[mod.L.  dim.  of  PARENCHYMA.]  (See  quot.) 

1884  A.  HYATT  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  (1885)  i. 
pi  It  [Sycandra]  is  a  form  with  concentrated  development, 
in  which  the  gastrula  appears  without  the  parenchymula 
1886  —  in  Amcr.  JrnL  Sci.  Ser.  in.  XXXI.  341  (Orif. 
fissue),  The  Parenchymula  is  a  recently  discovered  stage 
of  the  embryo  immediately  succeeding  the  closed  blastula. . 
A  differentiated  colony,  like  the  amphiblastula,  with  the  cells 
at  one  end  becoming  better  fitted  to  take  in  food,  could  be 
transformed  into  a  parenchymula  by  the  migration  of 
differentiated  feeding  cells  into  the  interior,  and  the 
parenchymula  could  then  have  been  transformed  into  a  true 
gastrula. 

Parenesis,  Parenetic :  see  PAR^NESIS,  etc. 

Parent  (pe«-rent),  si.  [a.  OF.  parent  (i ith  c. 
in  Littre'),  pi.  parenz,  parens  (cf.  Eng.  pi.  parence 
in  1 6-1 7th  c.)  =  Pr.  parent,  paren, Sp. pariente, Pg. , 
It.  parente  :—L.  parent-em  (nom.  parens),  sb.  use 
of  old  pr.  pple.  of  parere  to  produce,  bring  forth, 
beget ;  prop,  a  father  or  mother,  or  by  extension, 
an  ancestor;  in  mod.  Romanic  langs.  any  kinsman.] 

1.  A  person  who  has  begotten  or  borne  a  child  ; 
a  father  or  mother.  Also  parent-in-law,  a  father- 
in-law  or  mother-in-law. 


e  1459  Miro'ir  SahiacioiM  901  To  Nazareth  was  sho  had 
home  vntil  hire  parentes  house.  1557  SEAGER  Sch.  Vertue 
294  in  Babees^  Bk.  341  In  thy  parence  presence  Humbly 
salute  them  with  all  reuerence.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
397  He  . .  seased  without  right  or  title  all  the  goodes  of  the 
sayde  Duke  John  his  parent.  1623  Bp.  HALL  Cotitempl., 
O.  T.  xviu.  iv,  Children  are  but  the  pieces  of  their  Parents 
in  another  skin.  1647  II nsbandmans  Plea.  agst.  Tithes  61 
From  our  Ancestors,  and  naturall  parence.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  i,  He  was  not  undutiful  to  his  parents.  1827 
JARMAN  Powetfs  Devises(ed.  3)  II.  335  The  bequest  was  not 
made  by  a  parent  or  person  standing  in  loco  parentis.  1883 
H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  (ed.  2)  257  No  man 
can  select  his  own  parents.  1899  EARL  ROSEBERY  in  Daily 
News  6  May  4/2  The  crusty  old  parent-in-law. 

b.  By  extension  (already  in  L.)  :  A  progenitor,  a 
forefather ;  esp.  in  cnir first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve. 

14x3  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiv.  105  There  myght 
thou  beholde  thyn  owne  parentes  Adam  and  Eue.  1592 
DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  Introd.  ii,  God's  Hand  had  written  in 
the  Hearts  Of  our  First  Parents  all  the  Rules  of  Good.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  HI.  65  On  Earth  he  first  beheld  Our  two  first 
Parents,  yet  the  onely  two  Of  mankind.  1805  SOUTHEY 
Madoc  in  W.  vin.  Wks.  1838  V.  65  The  glad  promise,  given 
To  our  first  parent,  that  at  length  his  sons  . .  Should  form 
one  happy  family  of  love. 

c.  transf.  A  person  who  holds  the  position  or 
exercises  the  functions  of  a  parent ;  a  protector, 
guardian ;    sometimes    applied    to  a    father-    or 
mother-in-law.    Spiritual  parent :  a  sponsor,  god- 
parent ;   also,  a  person  to  whom  one  owes  one's 
spiritual  life  or  conversion. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  9  In  the  fayth  of  theyr 
spirituall  parentes.  1570  Homilies  n.  Rebellion  in.  (1859) 
570  The  rebels  do  not'  only  dishonour  their  prince,  the 
parent  of  their  country,  but  also  do  dishonour  and  shame 
their  natural  parents.  1700  DRYDEN  Sigism.  fy  Guise.  358 
A  publick  parent  of  the  state.  1888  in  Charity  Organ.  Rev. 
May  231  The  '  house  parents  '  receive  their  fixed  salary. 

f  2.  A  relative ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman.  [So 
in  Fr.  and  other  Romanic  langs.]  Obs.  or  alien. 
(Common  in  1 6th  c.) 

111450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  150  Fulle  goodly  thei  reuer- 
enced  and  obeyed  eche  to  other  as  louyng  cosynes  and 
parentys.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xi.  41  The  man.  -ys  nyghe 
kynne  and  parent  of  y°  goddis.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's 
Quest.  Chirurg.  Q  ij  b,  As  bretherne,  and  cosyns,  or  other 
parentes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  iv.  xxvii. 
145  b,  Being  by  her  next  parents  brought  vnto..  her  husband. 
1621  j.  REYNOLDS  G<*f.s  Revengci.  131  Hee  sends  the  chiefest 
of  his  Parents  to  Vermandero.  1745  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female 
Spect.  No.  10  (174^8)  II.  172  She  should  be  saluted  with  the 
frowns  and  upbraidings  of  a  wronged  husband  and  incensed 
parent  [heruncle].  1771  MKS.G9UFvnnHist.  Lady  Barton 
I.  267,  I  had  many  times  thought  of  returning  to  Briancon, 
of  throwing  myself  at  my  only  surviving  parent's  feet,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  her  pardon. 

3.  Any  organism  (animal  or  plant)  considered  in 
relation  to  its  offspring. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  182  The  parent  began 
to  change  her  note,  and  send  forth  another  cry.  1841-71 
T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  366  The  ultimate  deriva- 
tion of  every  animal  is  from  an  egg.  Mediately,  or  imme- 
diately, there  is  always  not  merely  a  parent  but  a  mother. 
1877  DARWIN  Forms  of  Fl.  v.  212  Out  of  the  above2ii  seed, 
lings,  173  belonged  to  the  same  two  forms  as  their  parents, 
and  only  38  . .  to  the  third  form  distinct  from  either  parent. 

4.  Jig.  That  from  which  another  thing  springs  or 
is  derived ;  a  source,  cause,  origin.     (Usually  of 
things ;  less  commonly  of  persons,  in  relation  to 
their  '  productions '.) 

1^90  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  117  And  this  same  progeny  of 
euills,  Comes  from  our  debate,  from  our  dissention,  We  are 
their  parents  and  originall.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  i.  §  4 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  all  true  virtues  are  to  honour 
true  religion  as  their  parent.  1646  CRASHAW  Steps  to  Temple 
8  Hail  sister  springs,  Parents  of  silver-forded  rills  1  1754 
GRAY  Poesy  14  Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
1841  MiALLin  Nonconf.l,  i  The  evils  of  which  it  is  the  parent 
1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Din.  Worship  243  It  [the  Liturgy  of 
St.  James)  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  the  Armenian  Rite. 

5.  attrib.  and   Comb.    a.  Appositive   (with  or 
without  hyphen),  chiefly  in  sense  4;  cf.  mother- 
country.     (Unlimited  in  number.) 

1646  CRASHAW  Steps  to  Temple  3  Such  the  maiden  gem. . 
Peeps  from  her  parent  stem.  167*  DRYDEN  znd  Pt.  Cony. 
Granada  iv.  iii,  Speak,  holy  shade ;  thou  parent-form, 
speak  on.  a  I7ai  PRIOR  To  Ctess  Devonshire  37  When  the 
parent  sun  with  genial  beams  Has  animated  many  goodly 
gems.  1733  SOMERVILLE  Chaceiv.  26  New  blooming  Honours 
to  the  Parent-Tree.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  446  To  let  the 
parent  bird  go  free.  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Johnson  500  In 
the  contentions  between  a  parent-state  and  its  offspring. 
1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xlvi,  So  long  as  fire  outlives  the 
parent  spark.  1868  DARWIN  Anim.  <j-  PI.  I.  iv.  105  The 
parent-form  must  have  been  a  burrowing  animal.  1870 
MARCH  Compar.  Gram.  A  nglo^t.  2  Theoretical  roots . .  given 
by  grammarians  as  those  of  the  Parent  Speech.  1878 
GUTHRIE  Pract.  Physics  46  To  find  with  what  pressure  the 
vapour  separates  itself  from  the  parent  liquid.  1003  Editt. 
Rev.  Oct.  380  The  parent-substance  can  scarcely  have  been 
used  up  or  annihilated. 

b.  Other  combinations,  (<z)  attrib.  (i)  instru- 
mental, as  parent-blest  adj. ;  also  parent-like  adj. 
(adv.) ;  c.  parent-cell  (Biol.),  a  cell  from  which 
other  cells  are  derived ;  a  cytula;  parent-kernel, 
the  nucleus  of  the  fertilized  egg-cell ;  a  cytococcus. 

1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com.  (1881)  150  He  was  bent  on 
winning  a  "parent-blest  bride.  1810  LEE  Odes  of  Pindar 
(1810)  486  Forth  from  thy  *parent-bosom  swarm'd  Thy 
Dorian  sons,  to  lead  the  way.  1841  S.  LOVER  Handy 
Andy  iii.  36  He  earthed  himself  under  his  mother's  bed  in 
the  "parent  cabin.  1879  tr.  Hatckets  Evol.  Man  I.  176, 
I  therefore  assign  a  peculiar  name  to  the  new  cell,  from 


which  the  child  really  proceeds,  .usually  inaptly  called  '  the 
fertilized  egg-cell ' . .  I  shall  call  it  the  'parent-cell  (cytula), 
and  its  kernel  (nucleus)  the  "parent-kernel  (cytococcits).  « 1835 
MRS.  HEMANS  Return  Poems  (1875)  453  The  holy  prayer 
Of  the  child  in  his  "parent-halls.  1608  DOD  &  CLEAVER 

of  a 
ny 


Human  Boy  197  With  fathers  or  women  he  [the  master] 
had  an  expression  known  as  the  '  "parent-smile  '. 

t  Parent,  a.1  Obs.  Also  5  -ant,  -aunt,  7 
-and.  [Either  a.  OF.  parant  apparent,  visible, 
pr.  pple.  oiparoir:— L.  parere  to  appear,  or  aphetic 
form  oiaparant,  APPARENT.]  =  APPARENT  a.  4:  in 
parent  heir,  heir  parent. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxix.  112  The  mooste  parent  heyre 
of  the  lynage.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxxiii.  268  The 
sayd  Henry  shulde  be  proclaymed . .  for  heyre  parant.  Ibid. 
533  By  auctoryte  of  the  same  parliament  syr  Roger  Morty- 
mer,  erle  of  the  Mavche.  .was  soone  after  proclaymyd  heyer 
paraunt  vnto  y«  crowne  of  Englonde.  [a  1677  Lovers  Quarrel 
iv.  in  Child  Ballads  iv.  cix  B.  (1886)  447/1  My  heir  and 
parand  thou  shalt  be.] 

t  Pa-rent,  a.2  Obs.  rare—0,  [ad.  L.  parens, 
parent-em  obedient,  pr.  pple.  of  parere  to  obey.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Parent,  obedient,  dutiful,  service- 
able. 

Parent  (pe«-rent),  v.  rare.  [f.  PARENT  sb. : 
cf.  OF.  pat-enter  (14-1 5th  c.  in  Godef.)  in  same 
senses.]  trans,  a.  To  be  the  parent  of,  beget, 
produce,  b.  To  be  or  act  as  a  parent  to ;  to '  father' 
or  '  mother '. 

1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Relig.  Stoic  ii.  (1685)  23  Churlish- 
ness and  Close-handedness  parented  by  Avarice.  1884 
W.  F.  CRAFTS  Sabb.  for  Man  (1894)  192  Even  a  republican 
government  is  compelled  to  parent  such  of  its  people  as  are 
not  capable  of  self-government. 

Parentage  (peVrenteds).  [a.  F.  parentage 
(nth  c.  in  Littre'),  i. parent  PARENT  +  -AGE.] 

1.  Exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  parent ;  parental 
conduct  or  treatment,  rare. 

c  1489 CAXTON Sonnes  ofAymon  iv.  123  Our  fader.. sholde 
have  slayne  vs,  if  it  hadde  not  be  our  lorde  that  kepte  vs 
therfro  . .  Sore  harde  parentage  dyd  he  shewe  to  vs,  our 
naturell  fader.  1623  WODROEPHE  Marrow  Fr.  Tongue  478/2 
Good  Amitie  is  a  second  Parentage.  1867  LEWES  Hist, 
Philos.  (ed.  3)  I.  269  Plato  ordains  community  of  wives,  and 
interdicts  parentage. 

•)•  2.  Parents  collectively.  Obs.  rare. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  I.  1851  This  blessed  Audry 
from  her  yonge  aege  Was  . .  Obedyent  lowly  vnto  her 
parentage.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  x.  27  He  ..  Inquyrd, 
which  of  them  most  did  love  her  parentage? 

3.  Derivation  or  descent  from  parents,  esp.  in 
reference   to    the    particular  parent  or    parents; 
'birth',  lineage. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Parenlela  . .  Parentage :  aun- 
cestne.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  152  The  elder 
[child], . .  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  Became  a 
Bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
Pref.  18  That  doubly  Honourable  (both  for  his  parts  and 
parentage)  Mr.  Boyle.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  ix.  363 
Settlements  by  parentage  . .  all  legitimate  children  being 
really  settled  m  the  parish  where  their  parents  are  settled. 
1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  714  The  alleged 
parentage  of  her  son  Harold  was  generally  doubted. 

b.  Jig.  Derivation  from  an  author  or  source, 
origin. 

1581  MULCASTER  Pos!tionsv.(iSBjl3S  Thisworde,vpo/i)<o- 
Ti«7f,  with.  .ypa^Kioj,  both  the  two  of  one  parentage  and 
petigree.  1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  l.  ii.  (1648)  9  We 
shall  find  it  to  spring  from  honourable  parentage.  1833  L. 
RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loirt  153  The  superstition ..  is  of  very 
ancient  and  respectable  parentage.  1882  FARRAR  Early 
Chr.  II.  436  Sin.. shows  by  ethical  likeness  its  Satanic 
parentage. 

4.  spec.   Derivation  or  descent  from  parents  in 
relation  to  inherited  rank  or  character ;  hereditary 
degree  or  quality;    'family',   'birth1.     Usually 
with  qualifying  adj. ;   in  quot.   1608  absol.  good 
birth,  high  rank. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydosyi.  41  They  whiche  ben  borne  of  basse 
parentage.  01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vll^Z  Cicile Ducbes 
of  Yorke..a  woman  of  small  stature,  but  of  muche  honour 
and  high  parentage.  1568 GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  649  Heyres  of 
great  parentage  in  the  South  part.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.  in. 
iv.  39  He  askt  me  of  what  parentage  I  was ;  I  told  him  of  as 
good  as  he.  1608  DOD  &  CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov,  xi-xii.  49 
Poore  women  which  neither  haue  parentage,  nor  beauty, 
nor  riche  apparel  to  set  them  forth.  1754  SHERLOCK  Dae. 
(1759)  I.  iii.  95  They  upbraided  him  with  the  Meanness  of 
his  Parentage.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  I.  xi,  Born  of  humble 
parentage. 

f5.  Relationship,  kinship;  cotur.  relations  collec- 
tively, kindred.  Obs. 

1348  LD.  SOMERSET  Epist.  Scots  Aivb,  By  manage., 
one  bloude,  one  lignage  and  parentage,  is  made  of  twoo. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1001/1  By  equalitie 
and  loue,  which  is  by  parentage  and  mariage.  1657  EAKL 
MONM.  tr.  Paruta's  Pol.  Disc.  56  If  Cato  had  not  despised 
the  Parentage  offered  him  by  Pompey.  1693  TATK  in 


or  Relations.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  ii.  (ed.  2)  93  Signer 
Luiggi  Giafferi .  .who  had  a  numerous  parentage. 

6.  The  condition  or  status  of  a  parent ;  parent- 
hood. AlsoySjj-. 

1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  165  This  supposes  that 
Tyre,  since  it  had  reached  the  age  of  political  parentage, 
must  have  come  into  possession  of  considerable  power  some 
time  before.  1877  MRS.  PHELPS  Story  of  Avis  Jtv.  »;5 


PARENTAL. 

Romances,  in  which  parentage  is  represented  as  a  blindly 
deifying  privilege,  which  it  were  an  irreverence  to  associate 
with  teething,  .or  an  insufficient  income.  1887  BLACKMORE 
X/tringhiiivn  III.  £4  Another  race.. with  doubts  whether 
marriage  could  make  parentage  between  them. 

7.       PAKAGE  4. 

i7»7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Paragt,  This  Parage  being 
an  equality  of  duty,  or  service  among  brothers  and  sisters, 
some  have  called  it  Fratriage  and  Parentage. 

Parental  (pare'ntal),  a.  [ad.  L.  parents I-is : 
see  PAHENT  and  -AL.  Cf.  obs.  F.  parental  (:6th  c. 
in  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parent ;  characteristic  of 
or  resembling  a  parent ;  fatherly  or  motherly. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Parental!,  of  or  belonging  to  the  parents. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  PscuJ.  Kf.  143  It  overthrows  the 
careful!  course,  and  parental!  provision  of  nature.  1798 
MALTHUS  Fofnl.  (1806)  II.  IV.  vii.  359  One  of  the  most 
delightful  passions  in  human  nature — parental  affection. 
i8»  DISRAELI  I'tv.  Grey  iv.  vi,  The  finger  pressed  on  the 
parental  lip  warned  him  to  silence.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Kng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  159  The  early  English  held  almost 
Roman  notions  on  the  nature  of  parental  authority. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  parent ;  fig.  that  is  the 
source  or  origin  from  which  something  springs. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  15  If  I  can  but  finde  the  parental! 
root,  or  format!  reason  of  a  Truth,  I  am  quiet.  1717-46 
THOMSON  Summer  577  To  Parental  Nature  pay  The  tears  of 

frateful  joy.   1813  W.  TAVT.OR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXI.  477 
'he  first  appendix.. attempts  to  shew  that  it  [Sanscrit]  is 
parental  to  the  Low-Dutch  and  other  Gothic  Dialects  of 


nesting  season  is  over,  the  parental  robins  retire  to  the 
thickest  woods  and  copses. 

Hence  Parentality  (pserentje'liti),  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  a  parent,  parenthood  ;  Pare  nt- 
ally  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  parent. 

1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xvi.  8,50  It  involves  in  it 
divestment  of  parentality ;  to  wit,  of  paternity,  or  of  ma- 
ternity, or  of  both.  1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII. 
578  He  absolves  debauchery  from  the  cares  of  parentality. 
1791  BURKE ^Aff.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  197  Whatever  rights 
the  king  enjoys  as  elector,  have  been  always  parentally 
exercised.  1837  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  19  Dec.  in  Narrative  ix. 
(1839)  319,  I  parentally  called  upon  them  [the  Canadian 
rebel  leadersj,  as  their  Governor,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
human  blood. 

II  Parentalia  (poerentfi-lia).  //.  [L. parentalia 
lit.  parental  things  or  rites.]  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  Periodical  observances  in  honour  of  dead 
parents  or  relations ;  also  trans/,  as  title  of  a  work 
(so  L.  in  Ausonius). 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1750  WREN  (title)  Parentalia,  or  Memoirs 
of  the  Family  of  the  Wrens.  1801  SHAW  in  Sonthey's  T/ia- 
Inba  viii.  note,  For . .  two  or  three  months  after  any  person  is 
interred,  the  female  relations  go  once  a  week  to  weep  over 
the  grave,  and  perform  their  parentalia  upon  it. 

t  Pare'lltate,  v.  06s.  [f.  L.  parental-,  ppl. 
stem  oiparenlare,  (.parent-em  PARENT  :  see  -ATE  3. 
Cf.  F.parenter  in  same  sense.]  intr.  To  celebrate 
the  funeral  rites  of  parents  or  relations ;  hence  in 
general  sense,  to  offer  funeral  obsequies. 

1620  BARRET  Ded.  Southivelts  Poems  (Turnbull)  246  Not 
to  perish  unrevenged,  they  parentated  to  themselves,  with 

«  blood  of  the  Senate.  1613  COCKERAM,  Parentate,  to 
celebrate  ones  parents  funerals.  1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr. 
Instine  XL  159  He  did  parenlale  to  the  Tombs  of  those  who 

ell  m  the  Trojan  war.  Ibid,  xxxix.  470  By  her  death  [he) 
did  parentate  to  the  Ghosts  of  his  wife. 

Parentation  (pe«reut-,  pferentfi-Jan).  1  Obs. 
[ad.  L.partniation-em,  n.  of  action  homparentare : 
see  prec.  So  F.  parentation  (i6th  c.).]  The  per- 
formance of  the  funeral  rites  of  parents  or  rela- 
tives; hence,  any  memorial  service  for  the  dead. 

1617  MAY  Lacau  iv.  867  Let  Fortune  this  new  parentation 
make  For  hated  Carthages  dire  spirits  sake.  1771  NUGENT 
Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  II.  265  An  happy  voyage  over  the 
procellous  ocean  of  your  funeral  parentation.  1807  ROBIN- 
OX  Archxol.  Cneca  I.  xxxiv.  124  Children  and  heirs  were 
tc.perforni  the  accustomed  rites  of  parentation. 

Pa-rentdom.  nome-wd.  [f.  PARENT  sb.  +  -DOM.] 
The  realm,  domain,  or  body  of  parents. 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  168  All  parentdom  is  up 
in  arms  against  it. 

Pa-rented,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  2.]  (In 
comb.)  Having  parents  (of  a  specified  kind). 

1901  Daily  Chron.  30  Oct.  5/1  The  best  paremed  children 
nave  to  suffer  exile  at  times. 

t  Farente'le.  Obs.  [a.  F.  parentele  (isth  c. 
m  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  parenlfla  relationship.] 

1.  Kinship,  relationship;  kindred. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  834  Certes  parentele  is  in  two 
maneres  outher  goostly  or  fksshly.  1411  tr.  Sicreta  Secret 
rrn>.  Prro.  163  Honestly  hym  he  Prayed.. wyth  his  grete 
ferenteleawhyle  hym  dysporte.  1541  St.  Paters  Hen.  VIII, 
III.  346  The  Juges..inclyned  to  parcialitie  and  unlauful 
favor  unto  their  parentile  and  affynytie. 

A  =  PARENTAGE  3,  4. 

1491  CAXTON  I'itas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xl.  s4b/2 

iney  ben  comen  of  grete  parentele  and  lygnage  in  worldly 

honour.    ,1530  L.  Cox  Rket.  (,899)  57  He  hath  spoken  of 

itele  and  bryngynge  vu  in  youth,    a  1734  NORTH 

.  ill.  §  156  (1740)  223  Not  so  many  ..as  there  were 

UUa  strove  for  the  Parentele  of  Homer. 

^arenterli-narie.-lignarie:  seePAR/n-/.  i  g. 
Jrare-nthese,  v.  Obs.  rare.   [f.  PARENTHES-IS 
ts  F.  fonn  farentfose]     trans.  To  intersperse 
as  with  parentheses. 
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1633  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Banish' d  I'lrf.  226  A  faint 
voyce,  whose.. lamentations  were  often  parenthesed  with 
sighes  and  teares.  Ibid.  228  Shee  (parenthesing  her  words 
with  greedy  kisses)  thus  bespake  him. 

Parenthesis (pare-nb/sis).  pi.. theses (-siz) 
[a.  med.L.,  a.  Gr.  TrapivOma,  f.  vap(vri8(t>ai  to 
pnt  in  beside,  f.  nap(a-  beside  +  Iv  in  +  n6ivat  to 
place,  eiaa  placing.  Cf.  F.  parent hise  (ic*ik  c.) 
It.  parentesi.\ 

1.  An  explanatory  or  qualifying  word,  clause,  or 
sentence  inserted  into  a  passage  with  which  it  has 
not  necessarily  any  grammatical  connexion,  anc 
from  which  it  is  usually  marked  off  by  round  or 
square  brackets,  dashes,  or  commas. 

I568GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  811  The  Duke  somwhat  marueyl 
yng  at  his  sodaine  pauses,  as  thoughe  they  were  but  Paren 
thesis,  with  a  high  countenaunce  sayde.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng 
Secretary  u.  (1625)  83  Parenthesis,  an  intercluding  of  a 
sentence ..  commonly  set  betweene  two  halfe  circles,  as  thus 
I  am  content  (not  in  respect  you  deserue  so  much  at  my  hands 
onely  for  pittie  sake  to  hearken  vnto  you.  1631  R.  BVFIELC 
Doctr.  Saab.  218  Note  M.  Breerwoods  Parenlhesies.  1659  in 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  283  You  see  the  inconveniency  of 
a  long  parenthesis ;  we  have  forgot  the  sense  that  went 
before.  1763  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  \ .  xvi,  The  phenomenon 
had  not  been  worth  a  parenthesis.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains 
Introd.  13  What  is  illegible...  but.. obvious  from  the  con- 
text..,  is  in  italics,  within  marks  of  parenthesis  (). 

fb.  A  passage  introduced  into  a  context  with 
which  it  has  no  connexion  ;  a  digression.  Obs. 

i6ooHEYWooDirf/)/.  .£<fa>./FWks.  18741.29  Away  with 
this  parenthesis  of  words.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Afol.  4  But 
let  this  go  for  a  Parenthesis ;  return  we  to  our  task.  1757 
H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  5  May  (1846)  1 1 1. 288, 1  thought 
you  would  prefer  this  parenthesis  of  politics. 

c.  As  a  grammatical  or  rhetorical  figure. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  ill.  xii[i.)  (Arb,)  180  Your 
first  hgure  of  tollerable  disorder  is  (Parenthesis)  or  by  an 
English,  name  the  (Insertour).  1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Howe  xL 
(1863)  333  He  is.. full  of  involution,  parenthesis,  and  awk. 
ward  transposition.  1901  Daily  Chron.  5  May  4/3  That 
essential  quality  of  the  amusing  storyteller,  the  art  of  paren- 
thesis, the  dropping  in  of  the  appropriate  and  unexpected 
word,  the  swift  and  illuminating  phrase. 

2.  trans/.  An  interval;  an  interlude  ;  a  hiatus. 
'599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  mi  of  Hum.  IIL  iii,  I  ne're  knew 

tabacco  taken  as  a  parenthesis,  before.  1618  EARLE  Micro- 
cosm., Antiquary  (Arb.)  29  A  Manuscript  he  pores  on  euer- 
lastingly,  especially  if  the  couer  be  all  Moth-eaten,  and  the 
dust  make  a  Parenthesis  betweene  euery  Syllable.  1654  R. 
CODRINGTON  tr.  Instine  IIL  62  In  the  Parenthesis  of  time 
whiles  the  Infant  grew  up,  he . .  made  Laws  for  the  Spartans. 
1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  II.  162  Rural  amusements 
usually  serve  as  a  parenthesis  to  music.  1899  STOPF.  BROOKE 
Eng.  Lit.  152  During  that  parenthesis  of  bad  government  and 
national  tumult  which  filled  the  years  between  the  death  of 
Aldfrith.  .and  the  renewed  peace  and  order  under  Ceolwulf. 

3.  The  upright  curves  (  )  collectively,  used  to 
include  words  inserted  parenthetically;  now  usually 
in  pi.  parentheses ;  '  round  brackets  . 

Also  extended  to  the  '  square  brackets '  or  crotchets  [  I 
1715  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  436  Our  old  Bibles,  .had  these 
Words. .in  small  Letters,  and  sometimes  in  a  Parenthesis. 
1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  274  The  Parenthesis  serves 
to  inclose  such  parts  of  a  Period  as  make  no  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. 1813  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystafloer.  238  This 
symbol  is  placed  in  a  parenthesis  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
combination  of  three  simple  or  mixed  decrements.  18*4  [see 
PARENTHETIC  ij.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  L  iv,  Sentences 
..in  quite  angular  attitudes,  buttressed-up  by  props  (of 
parentheses  and  dashes'.  Mod.  The  words  in  parentheses. 
b.  trans/.  A  pair  of  curved  lines  or  figures 
resembling  'round  brackets'. 

1608  DAY  Law-Trickes  in.  Ej,  Doost  see  Vulcan  with 
the  horning  parenthesis  in  his  fore-head  !  1810  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  i.  Christ's  Hosp.  35  Yrs.  ago,  Weaving  those  ingenious 
parentheses  called  cat-cradles. 

Parenthesist  (pare-nb/sist).  [f.  PARENTHE- 
SIZE :  see  -IST.]  One  who  introduces  a  parenthesis. 

looi  Q.  Pioneer  Dec.  27  His  poverty  is  here  put  to  silence 
..by  this  parenthesis—  (  but  thou  art  rich  ")...  No  doubt, 
the  parenthesis!  had  in  his  eye  Polycarp's  riches  towards 
God  exclusively. 

Parenthesize  (pare'nbftaiz),  v.  [f.  PABEN- 
THES-IS  +  -IZE  :  cf.  emphas-ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  insert  as  a  parenthesis ;  to  express 
or  state  in  parenthesis.   (Usually  with  obj.  clause.) 

1837  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxix.  IV.  181  Sir  Kenelin  Digby  ob- 
serves . .  that '  it  is  a  common  speech  (but ',  he  parenthesizes, 
'only  amongst  the  unlearned  sort)  ubitres  mediciduo  athei '. 
1854  LOWELL  Jrnl.  in  Italy  Pr.  Wks.  1800  I.  167  Speaking 
of  I  talian  quarrels,  I  am  tempted  to  parenthesize  here  another 
which  I  saw  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

b.  intr.  To  introduce  a  parenthesis,  to  say 
something  in  parenthesis. 

1880  BRIGHT  Sjt.  at  B'ham  19  Mar.,  I  was  going  to  observe 
—but  your  friendly  interruptions  forced  me  to  parenthesise. 

2.  trans.  To  insert  a  parenthesis  in ;  to  interlard 
or  intersperse  with  parentheses. 

1889  Lancet  22  June  1277/1  The  amount  of  constant  prac- 
tice that  is  required  to  take  a  verbatim  report  of  a  compli- 
cated and  much  parenthesised  speech. 

8.  To  put  between  marks  of  parenthesis;  to 
bracket. 

1866  Contemp.  Rev.  III.  470  If  our  parenthesized  question 
admit  of  a  negative  answer.  1866  Sat.  Rev.  XXI.  26  Each 
word  or  member  of  a  phrase,  with  its  explanation  appended 
in  parenthesized  clauses. 

4.  To  curve  into  the  shape  (  ).    humorous. 

1879  Scrihifr's  Mag.  XIX  771/1  Legs  somewhat  'paren- 
thesized by  usage  to  the  saddle. 


PARE  PI  QASTRIO. 

Parenthetic  (poercnbe-tik),  a.  fad.  med.L. 
parenthetic-us,  a.  Or.  *ira/»Kfl«Ti*-os,  (7  ira/><V0(r<» 
'put  in  beside',  twqpvnNMui  »ee PABEMTHKSIS.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  paren- 
thesis ;  inserted  as  a  parenthesis. 

1776  G.  HORNE  Comm.  Ps.  Uxiii.  n,  I  would  rather  tup. 
pose  the  foregoing  verse  (to  whomsoever  it  may  belong) 
lo  be  parenthetic.  18*4  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Cram.  (ed.  4)  I 
410  I  he  parenthesis  itself  does  not  supply  the  place  of  a  point 
between  the  parenthetic  clause,  and  the  words  immediately 
preceding  it.  1883  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Li/e  II.  6  They  speak 
of  him  with  many  parenthetic  qualifications. 
b.  fig.  Interposed  in  the  course  of  something  else. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxiv,  Deronda  took  in  these 
details  by  parenthetic  glances.  1881  MASSON  DeOuinceydi 
About  a  year. .of  parenthetic  peace  and  happiness. 

2.  —  next,  i.  rare. 

1781  TYERS  Rhapsody  on  Pop,  33  Cleland  (whom  he 
describes  as  a  man  of  sense, . .  and,  to  be  very  parenthetic  who 
was  the  Will  Honeycomb  of  the  Spectator's  club). 

Parenthetical,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  =  prec.  i. 

,,?.6?*T'  SCOTT  (title)  Votivz  Angli*:  or  the  Desires  and 
Wishes  of  England,  in  a  Parenthetical  Discourse.  1638 
ROUSE  Haw.  Univ.  ix.  (1702)  128  The  three  first  versesT! 
being  a  Parenthetical  Interposition.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ 
Psychol.(i%Ti)\\.  vi.  vi.  62  Returning  from  this  parenthetical 
discussion.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxit  508  It  had 
many  tunes  found  parenthetical  employment  in  urging  upon 
Salisbury  yet  one  expedition  more. 

2.  Characterized  by  parenthesis ;  addicted  to  or 
using  parenthesis. 

1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  ill.  UL  5 141  We  call  it  levity,  when 
the  mind  is  easily  diverted,  and  the  discourse  U  parenthetical. 
1846  POE  A.  S.  Stephens  Wks.  1864  III. 62  (Style)  involved, 
needlessly  parenthetical  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  u. 
II.  Y.  112  Then  there  is  the  parenthetical  talker. 

3.  Curved  like  (  ) ;  bandy,     notice-use. 

1856  R.  F.  BURTON  El-Medinah  xxvii.  III.  217  An  Indian 
woman,  with  her  semi-Tartar  features,  .and  her  thin  paren- 
thetical legs. 

Parenthetically  (pxrcnj>e-tikali),  adv.  [C 
prec.  +  -LY2.]  In  a  parenthetical  manner;  in 
a  parenthesis ;  by  way  of  parenthesis  or  interlude. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  390  If  we  referre  oirov  lo  the 


Q  —  -    Jy  mentioned  parenthetically. 

1859  HAWTHORNE  MaMe  Faun  xxxii.  (1883)  339  Many  of 
whom  are  parenthetically  devout.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS 
John  Baft.  v.  §  3.  357  The  clause.. is  brought  in  paren- 
thetically, and  is  not  the  main  point  of  the  statement. 

Parenthood  (peVrenthud).     [f.  PABENT  sb. 

+  -HOOD.]  The  state  or  position  of  a  parent; 
fatherhood  or  motherhood. 

1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  tfali/ajc  xxv,  Those  on  whom  the 
Father  of  all  men  has  bestowed  the  holy  dignity  of  parent- 
hood. 1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  xv.  (1874)  371  Parent- 
hood producesa  mental  exaltation  not  otherwise  producible. 

Parenticide1  (pare-ntisaid).  [f.  'L.  parent-em 
PA  KENT  j*.  +  -CIDE  I.]  One  who  murders  his  parent. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  n  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Cottle 
Early  Recoil.  (1837)  II.  249  Pain,  dark  Error's  uncouth 
child,  Blameless  parenticide  f 

Pare-nticide  a.  rare-",    [f.  as  prec.  +  -CIDE  j.] 
The  murder  of  a  parent. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Parenticide,  a  killing  of  ones  Parents, 

Parentile,  variant  of  PARENTKLE  Obs. 

fPa-rentine.  Obs.  rare.  [Derived  in  some 
way  from  PARENT  :  cf.  OF '.  parentt  (fCS '. parentee), 
parentesse,  parentois  parentage.]  Parentage. 

ciqooBeryn  841  Noriture  &  connyng,  bewte  &  parentyne. 
Ibid.  3241  )it  for  his  parentyne,  to  pipe,  as  doith  a  mowse, 
I  woll  hym  tech. 

Parentless  (pe^-rentles),  a.    [f.  PARENT  sb. 

+  -LESS.]  Without  parents;  fatherless  and  mother- 
less; orphaned.  Also  _/?£-.  Having  no  (known  or 
traceable)  parents,  author,  or  source. 

1561  T.  NORTON  CaMn's  lust.  n.  xvi.  (1634)  245  He  will 
not  leave  them  as  parentlesse,but  will  comeagaine  to  them. 
1610  Mirr.  A  fag.,  Eng.  Eliza  Induct.  778  Thy  Orphans  left 
poore  parentlesse  alone,  c  1800  H.  K.  WHITE  Wand.  Boy, 
I  am  aparentless  wandering  boy.  1861  MERIVALE  Rom.Emp. 
(1865)  VII.  Ix.  289  Thus  it  is  that  the  Colosseum,  the  most 
conspicuous  type  of  Roman  civilization,  . .  U  nameless  and 
parentless. 

Parentship  peo-rentjip).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  parent. 

1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  510  In  the  sphere  of  parentship 
there  are  two  human  providences.  1895  J.  KIDD  Moral.  I, 
Relig.  yiii.  337  The  ideas  that  flow  from  it  are  not  kingship 
and  citizenship,  but  parentship  and  sonship. 

II  Parepididjrmis  (parepidi-dimis).  Anal. 
[mod.  L.,  f.  PAB(.A-  J  i  +  EPIDIDTXIS.]  The  organ 
of  Giraldes,  a  mass  of  convoluted  tubules  just 
above  the  epididyrais.  Hence  Parepidi-dymal  a., 
pertaining  to  the  parepididymis. 

1881  [see  PAROOPHORON).  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Lift  355  Remnants  of  the  non-sexual  part  of  the 
nesonephros  may  persist  (par-epididymls  par-oophoron,  of 
Mammalia).  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Parepididymal. 

'arepifjastric  (parepigrc-strik),  a.  Anal.  [I. 
P"AR(A-!  I  +  EPIGASTRIC.]  Situated  or  occurring 
wside  or  about  the  epigastrium. 

1876  tr.  r<>»  Ziemssm's  Cycl.  Med.  VI.  30  This  pulsation 
s  designated  in  general  terms  '  epigastric '. . .  Bui  5| 
ivoid  confusion  with  another  form,  .it  is  better  to  designate 
he  first-mentioned  as  *  parepigaslric  '. 


PABEPITHYMIA. 

HParepitliymia(parepiJ)i'mia).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PAR(A-!  I  +  Gr.  emev/ua  desire.]  A  mental 
disorder  characterized  by  perverted  desires.  Hence 
Farepithymic  a.,  relating  to  parepithymia. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Parepithymia,  Parepithymic. 

Pareplum,  obs.  form  of  PEAR-//KOT. 

tFare'pochism.  Obs.  [f.  PAR(A-II+  EPOCH 
+  -ISM :  cl.  parachronism.]  An  error  of  date. 

1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  x.  63  A  gross  Parepochism 
committed  by  Josephus.  Ibid.  XL  81  And  so  fairly  com- 
mitted a  Parepochism,  the  taking  one  Epocha  for  another. 

Parer  (peVrai).  [f.  PARE  v.  +  -EH'.]  a.  An 
instrument  for  paring. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  98  A  hone  and  a  parer,  like  sole 
of  a  boote,  to  pare  away  grasse  and  to  raise  vp  the  roote. 
1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  271  The  women  with  short  peckers 
or  parers, . .  doe  onely  breake  the  vpper  part  of  the  ground 
to  raise  vp  the  weeds,  grasse,  and  olde  stubbes  of  corne 
stalks.  1828  MOIR  Mansie  Wauch  xiii.  (1833)  89  A  sharp 
shoemaker's  parer.  1883  LOVETT  in  Proc.  R.  Geog.  Sac. 
29  Jan.  68  The  shoeing-smith ..  drawing  this  parer  or  gouge 
over  the  hoof. 

b.  A  person  that  pares,  in  various  senses. 

1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib,  \.  xx,  There  were 
parers,  grounders,  leather  sorters,  dyers,  cutters,  makers-up, 
and  else.  1887  GISSING  Thyrza  III.  iii.  62  The  old  man 
must  have.. friends  about  him,  and  not  cold-blooded  pinchers 
and  parers. 

Parer,  obs.  form  of  PAHUHE. 

Parergal  (parS-jgal),  a.  [f.  PARERG-ON  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  parergon ;  subsidiary,  supple- 
mentary. So  t  Parerge-tic,  -ical  [cf.  energetic] 
adjs.,  in  same  sense. 

1827  G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  I.  53  On 
the  morrow  of  this  parergal  sabbath,  as  being  the  beginning 
of  the  barley-harvest,  they  were  directed  to  bring  a  sheaf  of 
the  first-fruits  for  a  wave-offering.  1643  R.  BAILLIE  Lett., 
to  Spang  i  June  (1841-2)  II.  72,  I  take  Wednesday,  either 
before  or  afternoon  for  some  parergetick  Diatribes.  1607 
WALKINGTON  Opt.  Gtassxv.  159  If  there  be  any  parergeticall 
clauses,  not  suiting  true  judgement. 

tParerga'stical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PARERGON, 
after  Gr.  (pyaanx-oi  working  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  parergon,  done  as  by-work. 

1597  G.  HARVEY  Trimming  Nashe  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  15 
But  to  leaue  these  parergasticall  speeches  and  to  come  to 
your  trimming,  because  I  will  deale  roundly  with  you. 

Parergic  (paraud^ik),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  PARER- 
GON +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  by-work. 

1900  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  Conferences  Ded.  27  Tame  spirits 
of  a  parergic  pen. 

i:  Parergou  (par5-jg(m).  PI.  parerga  (in  7 
erron.  parergas).  [L.  parergon  an  extra  ornament 
in  art,  a.  Gr.  Trdpfpyov  by-work,  subordinate  or 
secondary  business,  etc.,  sb.  use  of  neuter  of 
iraptpyos  beside  or  in  addition  to  the  main  work, 
f.  wapa  beside  +  ipyoi>  work.] 

1.  In  Painting:    Something  subordinate  or  ac- 
cessory to  the  main  subject ;  hence,  generally  and 

fig.,    ornamental    accessory    or    addition,    grace, 
embellishment.  ?  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  542  He  painted  among  those  by- 
works  (which  painters  call  Parerga}  certaine  small  gallies 
and  little  long  barks,  to  show  therby  the  small  beginnings  of 
his  art.  16x2  PEACHAM  Graphice  45  For  your  Parergas  or 
needlesse  graces,  you  may  set  forth  the  same  with  Farm- 
houses, Water-mills,  Pilgrims  travelling,  &c.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  s.  v.  Landskip,  All  that  which  in  Picture  is  not  of 
the  body  or  argument  thereof  is  Landskip,  Parergon,  or 
by-work.  1658  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Lantskip,  The  persons  are 
called  the  Argument,  the  Landskip  the  Parergon  or  "By. 
work.  1724  R.  WODROW  Life  J.  Wodrow  (1828)  58  These 
were  the  proper  parerga  to  and  the  gentlemanly  learning 
of  a  minister. 

2.  By-work,  subordinate  or  secondary  work  or 
business ;  work  apart  from  one's  main  business  or 
ordinary  employment. 

_  c  1618  E.  BOLTON  Hypercrit.  IV.  iv,  For  that  the  Subject . . 
is  rather  Parergon,  then  the  thing  it  self  I  write  of.  1673  O. 
WALKER  Educ.  xiv.  197,  I  advise  to, but  onely  as  a  parergon, 
not  an  employment.  1897  A  thenxum  9jan.si/3[He]  pursued 
astronomy  as  a  parergon  (to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase). 

1 3.  A  supplemental  work.    (As  title  of  a  book.) 

1726  AYLIFFE  (title)  Parergon  Juris  Canonici  Anglican! : 
or,  a  Commentary  by  Way  of  Supplement  to  the  Canons  and 
Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England. 

tPa'rergy.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  with  change  of 
suffix.]  A  thing  beside  the  purpose  in  hand. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vil.  xvi.  373  The  Scriptures 
being  serious,  and  commonly  omitting  such  Parergies,  it 
v/ill  be  unreasonable  from  hence  to  condemne  all  laughter. 
1650  CHARLETON  Paradoxes  Prol.  12  Whether  Roman  Vitriol 
may  not  be  justly  referred  to  the  Classis . .  must  be  a  parergy 
here  to  dispute  it  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Parergy,  Parergon 
or  Parergum, . .  any  thing  that  is  besides  the  principal 
question,  point  or  purpose  in  hand. 

Pares,  parescne,  pareshe,  obs.  ff.  PARISH. 

Paresi :  see  PARISIS,  a  French  coin. 

II  Paresis  (poe'rJsis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  jrdper/is 
letting  go,  slackening  of  strength,  paralysis,  f. 
mpievai  to  let  go,  let  fall,  relax,  etc.,  f.  vapa-  by 
+  l{vtu  to  let  go.]  ^v 

1.  Path.  Partial  or  incomplete  paralysis,  paralysis 
affecting  muscular  motion  but  not  sensation. 
General  paresis,  a  term  used  by  some  for  progressive 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

1693  tr.  BlancarcTs  Phys.  Diet,  (ed,  2),  Paresis,  a  sort  of 
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Palsie.  1790  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med.  Cotttmun.  II.  491  He 
had..  been  subject  to.,  paresis  or  palsy.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1.  144  The  paresis  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 
1867  FLINT  Princ.  fy  Pract.  Med.  645.  1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear 
108  The  form  of  insanity  was  general  paresis  in  eight  cases. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mtd.  VII.  301  There  was  paresis  of 
the  left  side  of  the  face,  paresis  of  the  arm,  and  complete 
paralysis  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

fig.  1896  HOWELLS  Impressions  ff  Exp.  208  The  slowly- 
creephlg  desolation,  the  gradual  paresis,  that  was  seizing 
upon  the  late  full  and  happy  life  of  our  hotel. 

2.  The  '  letting  go  '  or  '  dropping  '  of  elements 
of  a  word. 

1885  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc.  App.  p.  xxxi,  He  [the 
Negro]  has  simply  taken  the  principle  of  paresis,  or  word- 
neglect,  —  a  principle  by  which  maculate  becomes  mote 
(a  spot)  —  and  worked  it  out  to  its  ultimate  consequences. 

Paressh,  paresshe,  obs.  forms  of  PARISH. 

Paresthesia,  variant  of  PAR.ESTHESIA. 

Paretic  (pare'tik),  a.  Path.  [ad.  mod.L. 
paretic-us,  f.  Gr.  n&ptT-os  relaxed,  palsied  :  see 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  paresis  ;  affected  with 
or  characterized  by  paresis. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  480  A  debilitated 
and  paretic  state  of  the  liver.  1888  Forum  (U.  S.)  Sept.  101 
The  increase  of  paretic  dementia,  and  the  increase  of 
alcoholic  insanity.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  350  The 
use  of  the  kathode  for  paralytic  or  paretic  states. 

Hence  Pare'tically  adv. 

1878  Smithsonian  Inst.  Rep.  361  He  proved  that.,  currents 
[of  galvanism]  travelling  in  both  directions  act  paretically. 

Par  excellence:  see  ft&prep.  II  b. 

Pareyll,  obs.  f.  PERIL.    Pareylle,  var.  PABEL. 

Parfait,  -ayt,  -ect,  -et,  -it,  -ite,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
PERFECT.  Parf  ay  :  see  PERFAY. 

HParfilage  (parfzla-;;).  [F.,  f.  parfilcr  to 
unravel  thread  by  thread  :  in  Oy.pourfiler,  {.four 
for  +  fil  thread.]  The  unravelling  of  gold  or 
silver  thread  from  laces,  epaulets,  tassels,  etc.  ; 
fashionable  as  a  pastime  among  ladies,  esp.  in 
France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century. 

1894  A.  DOBSON  \%th  Cent.  Vignettes  Ser.  n.  256  Of  the 
Austrian  Court  and  its  decorums,  of  its  parfilage  and  its 
card-parties,  Lady  Mary  has  much  to  say.  1896  Godey's 
Mag.  Feb.  177/2  The  business  was  known  as  parfilage, 
and  the  thread-pickers  (called  par/ileuses),  when  they  went 
to  court,  took  large  bags  to  hold  whatever  they  received 
from  the  men.  Ibid.,  The  countess  introduces  a  scene  in 
one  of  her  novels  ridiculing  pariilage. 

II  Parfleche  (parnVJ).  Also  -flesh,  [app. 
Canadian  Fr.]  Among  some  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  :  A  hide,  usually  of  a  buffalo, 
deprived  of  the  hair  and  dried  by  stretching  on 
a  frame  ;  an  article  made  of  such  hide. 

1870  KI-.IM  Sheridan's  Troopers  168  Opposite  the  chief.  . 
lay  several  very  fine  robes  and  parfleshes  finely  painted. 
1882  R.  I.  DODGE  Our  Wild  Indians  xix.  254  note.  Among 
almost  all  the  Plains  tribes,  the  common  name  for  a  skin  so 
prepared  is  '  parfleche  ',  and  almost  everything  made  of  it  is 
also  '  parfleche  '.  1899  G.  B.  GRINNELL  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
LXXXIII.  25/2  In  an  Indian  village.,  the  hand  that  scrapes 
the  parfleche  rules  the  camp. 

Parforce,  obs.  f.  PERFORCE.  Parfbrme, 
-fourme,  -fourne,  obs.  ff.  PERFORM. 

Pari'ornysshe,  var.  PEHFCJRNISH  Obs. 

Parfyght,  parfyt,  obs.  ff.  PERFECT. 

Pargana,  -gaiina,  variants  of  PEBGUNNAH. 

Pargasite  (paMgassit).  Mia.  [ad.  Ger.  par- 
gasit  (Steinheil  1814),  f.  Pargas  in  Finland,  where 
found  :  see  -ITE  J  2  b.]  A  green  or  greenish  variety 
of  HORNBLENDE. 

1818  T.  THOMSON  Ann.  Philos.  XI.  469  A  new  mineral 
called  pargasite  has  been  sent  to  this  country.  1868  DANA 
Mitt.  (ed.  5)  235  Pargasite  is  usually  made  to  include  green 
and  bluish-green  kinds,  occurring  in  stout  lustrous  crystals, 
or  granular. 


PAHGETED. 

ffusb.  i.  414  The  parget  of  thi  wough  be  strong  &  bryght. 


Parge  (paidj),  v.  tOis.  [?  Shortened  from 
PARGET  v.']  —  PARGET  v.  \. 

1701  in  New  Eng.  Hist.  <$•  Gen.  Reg.  (1879)  XXXIII.  176 
note,  To  point  the  garret  and  to  Parge  the  chimnyes  with 
good  Lime  morter.  1703  T.  N.  City  4-  C.  Purchaser  31 
They  do  not  Parge,  or  (which  is  all  one)  Plaster  their 
Garrets.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  57  The 
thatch  should  be  properly  parged  with  lime-mortar  on  the 
inside,  to  prevent  any  dust  falling  upon  the  milk. 

So  T  Pargf  e-work  =  PARGET  sb.  2,  PARGETING  2. 

1649  in  Arc/ixologia  X.  403  Above  which  [waynscot]  b 
a  border  of  freet  or  parge  worke  wrought  .  .  the  seeling  is  of 
the  same  fret  or  parge  worke. 

Pa-rge-board.   =  BARGE-BOARD. 

1845  PARKER  Gloss.  A  rchit.  {ed.  4)  I.  42  Barge-board,  Berge- 
board,  Verge-board,  or  Parge-board. 

t  Pa-rgen,  v.  Oi>s.  Altered  form  of  PARGET  v. 
Hence  t  Pargener  (-ur).  =  PARGETER. 

1449-50  Durham  A  cc.  Rolls  (Smtees)  239  Prole  pargenynge 
eccl.  par.  supradicte.  1489  Priory  of  Finchale  in  Parker 
Gloss.  Archit.  (1845)  I.  272  Pro  le  pergenyng  et  weschyng 
ecclesiae  de  Fynkhall. 

Parget  (paud^et),  sb.  Also  5-7  pariet  (i—f), 
6  -ette,  6  pergit,  7  par-jet,  [app.  f.  PARGET  v. 
(or  from  same  source).] 

1.  Plaster  spread  upon  a  wall,  ceiling,  etc.  ; 
whitewash  ;  roughcast  ;  in  mod.  dial.  spec,  a  plaster 
made  of  lime  and  cow-dung  with  which  the  flues 
of  chimneys  are  lined. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1536  A  fust  faylaynde  be  wryst, 
Pared  on  be  parget,  purtrayed  lettres.  1:1420  Pallad.  on 


the  whight  parget  of  the  wall  of  the  kynges  palace.  1630 
HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xlviii.  (1643)  §  £26  Wih  his 
trpvell  hee  roughcasteth  all  over  with  plastering ;  to  wit, 
with  slaked  lime. .and  with  parjet,  1789  M.  MADAN  tr. 
Pfrsins  (1795)  120  note,  The  plaster,  parget,  or  rough  cast 
of  a  wall.  1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  (ed.  7)  Gloss.,  Parget,  a 
name  given  to  the  rough  plaster  used  for  lining  chimney 
flues,  and  formed  of  lime  and  cow's  dung. 

fiff*  I597  J-  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  162  Wipe  out  the 
parget  of  thy  flitting  honours,  and  take  a  naked  view  of  thy 
naked  selfe.  1637  "•  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koicij  Def.  xx. 
172  With  what  parget  soever  men  may  daub. 

2.  spec.  Ornamental  work  in  plaster;  a  facing  of 
plaster  with  ornamental  designs  in  relief  or  in- 
dented, used  for  decoration  of  walls  :  also  called 
pargeting,  (f  Also  applied  to  other  wall-decora- 
tion, as  gilding :  cf.  next,  i  c.)  Obs.  or  Hist. 

[a  1400-50  Alexander  5285  A  chambre,. . parrailHd  all  of 
plate-gold,  pariet  and  ojare-l  1569  SPENSER  Visions  Bellay 
ii,  Golde  was  the  parget :  and  the  sielyng  eke  Did  shine  all 
scaly  with  fine  golden  plates.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  iv.  ii.  Magnificence  1162  All  the  Parget  carv'd  and 
branched  trim  With  Flowrs  and  Fruits,  and  winged  Cheru- 


bim.     1726  LEONI  Albcrtfs  Archit.  II.  17/1  Unless  you  will 
grant  the  name  of  painting  to  a  parget  of  var" 
This  parget  may  be  made  of  red  oker  burnt. 


f3.  Gypsum  used  for  making  plaster;  plaster-stone. 

1657  TOM LINSON  Renou's  Disp.  27  Many  Poysons  are  drawn 
from  Minerals,  .as  Quicksilver,  red-Lead,  Parget.  1762  tr. 
Buschings  Syst.  Geog.  III.  56  Near  Bardi,  among  the 
parget  and  chalk-veins,  arc  found  sexangular  crystals. 

f4.  transf.  Paint  (for  the  face) :  cf.  next,  2.  Obs. 

T593  DRAVTON  Eclogues  iv.  77  And  Beauties  selfe. . Scorn 'd 
Paintings  Pergit,  and  the  borrowed  Haire. 

Parget  (paudget),  v.  Also  4  parehet,  5-6 
pargett(e,  pergette,  (5  pergete,  6  pargytt),  6 
pariet  (i=j),  7  pariete,  perget,  7-8  pargit. 
[app.  a.  OF.  pargeter,  parjeter  to  throw  or  cast 
over  a  surface,  in  Liege  pdrjeter=jointoyer  (Godef.) 
('  a  term  of  masonry,  to  fill  up  the  joints  of  stones 
with  mortar  or  plaster'  Littre'),  f.  par  through, 
all  over  +  Jeter  to  throw  or  cast :  cf.  (1557)  '  they 
cast  it  all  over  with  claie,  to  keepe  out  the  wind ', 
CAST  v.  57,  and  see  ROUGHCAST. 

The  synonym  sfargetle  (found  only  in  Protiip.  Parv.)  has 
suggested  to  some  a  connexion  with  L.  spargere,  or  a 
med.L.  frequentative  spargitare ;  the  spelling  pariet  (i  e. 
parjef)  has  been  by  others  ineptly  connected  with  L. 
pariet-em  partition-wall.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  or  daub  with  parget  or  plaster, 
to  plaster  (a  wall,  etc.)  ;  to  adorn  with  pargeting 
or  ornamental  plaster-work. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xiii.  10  And  he  bildide  a  wal,  forsothe 
thei  dawbeden  [gloss  or  pargetiden]  it  with  fen  with  outen 
chaffis.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Cement.. to  ioyne  stones  togedres  and  to  pargette  and  to 
whitelyme  walks.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  I'ficions 
II.  xii.  301  The  walles  to  be  parieted  without,  and  within, 
and  diuersly  paincted.  1632  LE  GRYS  tr.  Velleius  Paterc. 
125  Quintus  Catulus.  .shut  himselfe  up  in  a  place  lately 
pergetted  with  lime  and  sand, .  .and  withall  suffocating  his 
owne  breath,  died.  1726  LEONI  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  101/2 
Let  the  floor  of  your  Vault  be  pargetted.  1869  Latest  News 
5  Sept  7  That  no  iron  chimney  bars  supporting  the  arch 
are  absent,  and  that  the  flues  are  pargeted. 

f  b.  To  daub  or  plaster  over  with  (anything). 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.  R.  xvm.  xii.(Bodl.  MS.),Beene 
. .  pergetteth  be  rof  off  her  huyues  wib  wose  and  gomme. 
1594  PLAT  Jeuiell-ho.  in.  31  Then  parget  ouer  whatsoeuer 
thou  wilt  with  this  composition.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Boccalinfs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  I.  Ixxvii.  (167^)  104  They 
saw  the  Wretch  pargeted  with  apparances  four  inches  thick, 
all  over  his  body.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  424  The 
continual  confluence  of  Flocks  of  Water-Fowl .  .having  paved 
or  pargetted  the  whole  Rock  [Ascension]  with  their  Filth. 

f  C.  To  cover  or  decorate  (a  surface)  with 
ornamental  work  of  any  kind,  as  gilding,  precious 
stones,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  3673  All  pargestis  t?  pargettid]  of  plate 
as  pure  as  be  noble.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  of 'Health  34  b,  1  he 
vessels  of  Glasse  are  pargetted  and  fenced.  1634  SIR  1. 
HERBERT  Trav.  61  Their  outside  tyling  pargetted  with  azure 
stones  resembling  turquoises.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabilais  v. 
xxxviii,  The  Roof  and  Walls  of  the  Temple . .  all  pargetted 
with  Porphyry  and  Mosaick  Work.  1886  R.  F.  BUBTON 
Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  85  The  couch  of  juniper-wood, 
pargetted  with  gold  and  silver. 

f2.  transf.  To  daub  or  plaster  (the  face  or 
body)  with  paint;  to  paint  Also  zWr.  for /•£/?.  Obs. 

1581  PETTIE  Giiazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  125  b,  Those 
dawbed,  pargetted,  and  vermilion  died  faces.    1609  B.  JONSO 
Sil.  Wotn.  v.  ii,  She's  aboue  fiftie  too,  and  pargets  !     IOM 
F.  BROOKE  Le  Blanc's   Trav.  192  They  delight  much  to 
parget  their  bodies  with  a  reddish  earth. 

3.  Jig.    To  cover  with  a   fair   appearance; 
'  whitewash ',  to  smooth  or  gloss  over.  1  Obs. 

1592  Conspir.  Pretended  Ref.  6  The  sinke  of  these  sinnes 
in  him,  hee  alwayes  smoothlie  couered  and  parieted  oner., 
with  a  very  rare  outward   earnestnesse.      1640   BASTWK 
Lord  Bps.  ii.  C,  Thus  they  did.  .parget,  or  roughcast  th 
vices.    1824  CARLYLE  Wilhelm  Master  II.  xii.  237  If 
did  not  try  to  parget-up  the  outward  man  as  long  as  possible. 

Hence  Pa'rgeted  ppl.  a. 

1538  ELYOT,  Calcatus,  pergetted  or  whyte  lymed.  '55* 
HULOET,  Pargetted  house,  calcata.  1645  BUKGESSE  *erm. 
Ho.  Comm.  30  Apr.  51  With  faire,  (specious,  pargetted, 
glozing  words).  iWaAt/iena-uni  16  June  760/2  Some  charm- 
mg  pictures  of  old  pargeted  houses. 


to 


PABGETER. 

I  Fargeter  |u-jd/r-t.ii  .  ('At.  Forms:  f> 
pargetour(e,  pergeter,  6-9  pargetter,  7  -getter, 
-jetter,  9  -gitor,  S-  -geter.  [ori;;.  pargetotir  — 
( >[•'.  "parjttteur.  a<;cnt-n.  {•mm.parjcl-er:  see  prcc.] 

1.  A  plasterer ;  n.  whitcw.isher. 

1538    IU.YGV.   C,'i'i,tit,tfii,    daubers,    pargetters,   rowghe 

m.iMjns,    wUetM  ilo   make  onely  walles.     1658   HHOMHALI. 

//,-.//.  -S/ir/iVA-  I.  8  Not  far  from  the  Town,  he  met  lo 

Parj^cttors.  .rallying  with  them  their  tools.     1836  J.  BAILKV 

///'//',  Dealoator,  one  who  white-washes,  a  pargeter. 

2.  )iy.    One  who   '  bedaubs '   with   flattery ;    a 
lycophant, 

a  1656  USSHER  rower  Princes  i.  (1683)  71  Let  those 
parjetlers  of  great  men  now  come  forth. 

Pargeting  (pa-jd^etin),  vbl.  si.    [-INO  1.] 

1.  The  action  ot  I'AHGKT  v. ;  plastering ;  adorning 
with  piaster-work;  ^trails/,  painting  (of  the  face). 

1396  CiHiipoius  If  'ill.  Chert  Custodis  Coll.  Canluar.  Oxon. 
(iSiii)  33  Item  pro  carecta  calcis  pro  parchetting  vjj.  viijrf. 
<•  1440  Premf.  Par:'.  384/1  Pargettynge  (or  spargettynge  of 
wallis),  gipsacio,  gifsalura.  1588  T.  THOMAS  Did.  (1606), 
Incrustntif,  a  laying  over,  a  pargetting, .  .a  rough-casting. 
1661  Rt  sr  Origin's  Of  in.  in  Pharnix  (1721)  I.  42  If  the 
House  be  ruinous,  .all  the  external  Painting  and  Pargetting 
imaginable,  .can  neither  secure  the  Inhabitants  from  its  Fall. 
1703  T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  218  Pargeting,  .signifies 
the  Plastering  of  Walls.  1853  TURNER  Dam.  Archil.  II.  ii. 
45  Impressed  on  the  plaster  in  the  same  manner  as  pargetting 
was  performed. 

Jig.  1657  W.  Monies  Coena  quasi  Koii-ij  Diat.  v.  247  Much 
pargetting  there  is,  to  shew  a  disparity  between  the  Word 
and  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments. 

2.  contr.    Plaster   or   plaster-work,  often   orna- 
mental :   —  PARGET  sb.  i,  2. 

1388  WVCLIF  Ezek.  xiii.  12  Where  is  the  pargetyng  [1382 
dawbynge],  which  je  pargetidenY  1538  ELYOT,  'lectorinm, 
the  playstrynge  or  pariettynge  of  a  house,  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  543  The  wals  glistered  with  red  marble, 
and  pargeting  of  divers  colours.  1756  HP.  POCOCKE  Tray. 
(1889)  II.  228  Alt  the  old  houses  in  Herefordshire  are  built 
with  frames  of  wood  and  cage  work  between,  call'd  parfiit- 
ing.  1838  Civil  Eng.  <fr  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  212/2  The  practice 
is  to  coat  the  inside  of  the  flue  with  a  composition  of  lime- 
mortar  wilh  cow-dung,  called  'pargetting'.  1885-94  R- 
BRIDGES  Eresttf  Psyche  May  9  The  pargeting  of  ceiling  and 
of  wall  Was  fresco  d  o'er  with  figures  manifold. 

3.  attrib. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  VII.  i.  550  They  annoynt  it  with 
a  kinde  of  pargetting  mortar. 

Pa  rgeting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  pargets  ;  f  that  '  whitewashes ',  glosses  or 
smooths  over. 

1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  Ep.  A  ij  b,  You  must 
not  acquiesce  in  the  pargetting  verdict  of  those  who  are 
wealthy  and  well  at  ease. 

t  PaTgety,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PARGET  sb.  +  -T.] 
Of  the  nature  of  plaster,  sticky. 

1684  tr.  Ftwtbresar.  Art  Physick  \.  42  Four  sorts  [of 
flegm] ;  the  Watery.. and  the  Pargetty. 

Pargo,  pargie :  see  PORGO,  POROY. 

Parhedral  (paihe'dral),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  jrapt- 
Spos  adj.,  sitting  beside,  sb.  an  associate,  coadjutor 
+  -AL  ;  cf.  PABKDKIAL.]  Attendant,  subsidiary. 

1884  Guide  to  Exh.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  94  Besides  the 
principal  gods,  inferior  or  parhedral  gods,  personifications  of 
the  faculties,  senses,  and  others. 

Parhelion  (pajhflifta).  PI.  parhelia  (-ia), 
rarely -ions.  Also  7  parelion,  (//.  (erroii.)  -eliaa, 
-helia's  , 8 parelium, -helium ;  also  II.  7 parelius, 
•olios, -helius,//.  -elii,  -helii  ;  y.  7  parelie.  [a. 
\j,  par2lion,  a.  Gr.  irapfaiov,  also  irapf}A.ioy,  f.  napa- 
beside  +  rJA(oj  sun.  Early  forms  represent  also 
the  latinized  parelius,  parilium,  and  F.  partite 
(1547  in  Halz. -Darin.).  The  insertion,  of  h,  after 
Gr.  jJXios  hllios,  is  later.] 

1.  A  spot  on  a  solar  halo  at  which  the  light  is 
intensified  (usually  at  the  intersection  of  two  halos 
or  bands  of  light),  often  prismatically  coloured, 
and  sometimes  dazzlingly  bright,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  reflected  image  of  the  sun  ;  a  mock  sun. 

Two  or  more  parhdia  are  usually  seen  at  once,  on  a  level 
with  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
vertically  above  and  below  it. 

1647  H.  MORK  SonfofStjuln.  i.  in.  xxv,Glistring  Parelies 
or  other  meteors.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  xii.  (1700)  61 
As  absurd  as  it  were  for  a  Persian  to  offer  his  Sacrifice  to 
a  Parhelion  (as  the  Greeks  call  lhat  Meteor)  instead  of 
adoring  the  Sun.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  ii.  71 
The  Sunne  reflecting  upon  a  cloud  produces  a  Parelius,  or 
a  representation  of  his  ownc  glory.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of 
Script.  250  As  parhelions  [1675  parrhelions]  to  the  sun. 
1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  220  At  the  two  extremities  . .  ap- 
peared two  Parhelia's  or  Mot  k-suns.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Part- 
hum  or  ParMixm,  a  Mock  Sun.  1711  W.  WHISTON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  213  Two  plain  Parhelia,  or  Mock. 
Suns.  1780  VON  TROIL  Iceland  55  The  parhelions  are 
observed  in  Iceland  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Green- 
land ice.  1878  NARES  Polar  Sea  I.  xii.  301  A  fine  circular 
prismatic  halo  was  seen  round  the  sun  with  a  distinct 
prismatic  parhelion  at  the  usual  distance  on  each  side  and 
above  it. 

2-  fig.  Applied  to  a  fainter  image  or  reflection 
of  something  else. 

1647  T.  GOODWIN-  tt'ks.  (1861)  III.  277  Parhelii,  and 
resemblances,  and  shadows  of  those  thoughts  the  mind 
JS5J1  conceives  and  forms.  1683  I.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life 
(1090)  V.  341  Only  the  parhelius  or  reflection  of  the  visible 
glory  of  him.  1867  DRAPER  Amer.  Cir.  tfar  I.  xxxiii.  563 
1  he  sky  was  full  of  parhelions  of  delusive  glory. 
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Hence  Farhellacal  (piuh/larakaT,  Parhelic 
(pajhrlik  or  -he-lik)  adjs.,  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  parhelion. 

Parhelincal  rinfor  parhelic  circle,  a  horizontal  circle  of 
light  passing  through  the  sun,  seen  in  connexion  with  halos, 
with  parhelia  at  certain  points  on  it. 

1830  BAILEY  fetfut  xxxii.  (1852)  546  Parheliacal  gods 
which  mocked  men's  minds.  1890  Chambers'  Encycl.  V. 
524/2  The  Parhelic  circle,  which  is  a  white  circle  puling 
through  the  sun  and  parallel  with  the  hori/on. 

||  Parhidro-sis.  Also  parid-.  [f.  PAB(A-!  I 
+  Gr.  Itpln  sweat:  see  -osis.]  'Secretion  of 
sweat  of  an  abnormal  kind  '  (tyd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893). 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Farhomologons  (pajh<mi<»-l<7g3s),  a.  Com}. 
Anat.  [f.  PAR(A-!  i  +  HOMOLOGOUS.]  Applied 
to  parts  apparently  but  not  really  homologous : 
see  quot.  So  Parhomo  logy  piihonylod^i  ,  the 
condition  of  being  parhomologous. 

1888  H.  GADOW  in  Nature  13  Dec  151/2  Two  plexuses 
may  be  homodynampns,  although,  strictly  speaking,  not 
homologous.  This  is  expressed  by  the  term  '  imitatory 
homodynamy ',  more  happily  by  parhomology.  Ibid.,  The 
muscles  ..  together  with  the  nerves,  undergo  metameric 
changes  until  they,  .are  only  parhomologous. 

II  Farhypate  (pajhi-pati).  Also  8  parypate. 
fa.  Gr.  vapvadrrj  (sc.  x°P&n)t  f-  *<>p(a-  beside  + 
uirarot  uppermost.]  In  ancient  Greek  music,  The 
name  of  the  lowest  note  but  one  in  either  of  the 
lowest  two  tetrachords. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Exp\zn.Vlt\s.,Parhypate>iypat<<H, 
..Subprincipall  of  principals.  A  string  or  note  in  Musicke  : 
C,  FA,  UT.  Parhyfate  Mcsttn,  ..Subprincipall  of  meanes: 
a  string  or  note  in  Musicke:  F.  FA,  UT.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Parhypate,  ..the  Sound  of  the  String  next  the  Bass.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Parypate,  in  antient  music,  ..that 
note  or  chord  of  a  tetrachord  which  lay  next  to  the  hypate. 

Pariah  (pe'-ria,  pa-ria).  Forms :  7  parea, 
(piriawe.parrier,  8  parrear,  bareier),  8-9  paria, 
(pariar,  parriar,  9  pareiya),  8-  pariah,  [ad. 
Tamil  paraiyar,  pi.  of  paraiyan  name  of  the 
largest  of  the  lower  castes  in  Southern  India,  lit. 
'(hereditary)  drummer",  f.  parai  'the  large  drum 
beaten  at  certain  festivals  '.  (Yule  &  Burncll.)] 

1.  prop.  A  member  of  a  very  extensive  low  caste 
in  Southern  India,  especially  numerous  at  Madras, 
where  its  members  supply  most  of  the  domestics 
in  European  service. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  494  The  Pareas  are  of 
worse  esteeme,  . .  reputed  worse  than  the  Diuell.  1626 
Ibid.  (ed.  4)  998  The  worst  whereof  are  the  abhorred  Piriawes. 
1717  J.  T.  PHILLIPS  Ace.  Malabar  xxxii.  127  Bareier  (or  a 
sort  of  poor  People  that  eat  all  sort  of  Flesh).  1807  F. 
BUCHANAN  Mysore  I.  i.  20  The  Parriar,  and  other  impure 
tribes,  .would  be  beaten,  were  they  to  attempt  joining  in 
a  procession  of  any  of  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans.  1856  K. 
CALDWKLL  Dravitlian  Grain.  App.  494  The  Pariars  [ed.  2 
Pareiyas]  constitute  a  well  defined,  distinct,  ancient  caste,., 
and.,  has  subdivisions  of  its  own,.,  its  own  traditions,  and 
its  own  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  of  the  castes  which  arc 
above  it  and  below  it.  1886  YULE  &  BURNELI.  Angia-Ind. 
Gloss,  s.  v..  There  are  several  castes  in  the  Tamil  country 
considered  to  be  lower  than  the  Pariahs,  e.g.  the  caste  of 
shoemakers,  and  the  lowest  caste  of  wa-shermen.  And  the 
Pariah  deals  out  the  same  disparaging  treatment  to  these 
that  he  himself  receives  from  higher  castes. 

2.  Hence,  extended  to  a  member  of  any  low 
Hindoo  caste,  and  by   Europeans  even  applied 
to  one  of  no  caste,  an  outcaste. 

This  extension  of  application  began  among  the  higher 
castes  of  Hindoos,  because  the  Pariahs  are  lower  than  the 
lowest  caste  of  the  Brahmanical  system,  by  whom  they  are 
shunned  as  unclean  and  thus,  practically,  outcasts. 

1711  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madras  in  Old.  Time  (1861)  II. 
125  A  resort  of  basket  makers,  Scavengers, . .  and  other 
Parriars,  lo  drink  Toddy.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag.  VI.  550  As  little. .[tojb«  looked  for.,  as  a  brave  heroic 
spirit  among  the  outcast  Parias  of  the  Hindoos  now.  1816 
SINGER  Hist.  Cards  317  To  shew  that  Gipsies,  .were  of  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  cast  of  Parias  or  Suders.  1813 
BYRON  Juan  xii.  Ixxviii,  They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do 
the  Parias.  1841  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  164  This  may 
be  true  with  respect  to  the  Parriahs,  or  outcasts. 

3.  fig.   Any  person  (or  animal)  of  a  degraded 
or  despised  class  ;  a  social  outcast. 

1819  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  286  Such  re. 
membrances .  .as  an  exile  and  a  Pariah  may  be  permitted  to 
address  to  an  acknowledged  member  of  the  community  of 
mankind  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  245  A  king's 
daughter  . .  thrown  forth  to  prowl  with  the  Pariahs  of 
society.  1884  Expositor  Feb.  106  The  sparrow,  a  very 
Pariah  amongst  the  feathered  tribes  I  1901  Academy  23 
Mar.  244  Ibsen  is  the  supreme  pariah  of  the  English  stage. 
b.  •=  Pariah  dog :  see  4  b. 

1816  '  Quiz '  Grand  Master  39  But  soon  some  Paria's 
appear.  Note,  The  Paria  puppies  of  Bombay.  1895  MRS. 
B.  M.  CROKER  Village  Tales  (1896)  58  I'll  get  you  an  old 
pariah  out  of  the  bazaar,  and  give  you  fifty  rupees  to  buy 
him  a  collar  1 

4.  attrib.    That  is  a  pariah  ;    consisting  of  or 
belonging  to  pariahs ;  also  applied  to  animals  of 
low  breed  or  things  of  base  quality  (see  also  b). 

1711  C  LOCKVER  Ace.  Trade  India  i.  ;o  The  Company 
allows  two  or  three  Peons  to  attend  at  the  Gate,  and  a  Parrear 
Fellow  to  keep  all  clean.  1716  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madras 
in  Old.  Time  (1861)  II.  230  A  Pariah  woman  of  the 
Right  hand  castes.  1837  Lctt.fr.  MadrasM^  121  People 
here  talk  of  high-caste  and  Pariah  horses,  Pariah  dogs,  &C. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Bcltaz-ioxr  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  387 
Some  men  appear  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  Pariah  caslc. 
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b.  f  Pariah-arraok,  a  deleterious  native  spirit 
made  in  India  (ots.) ;  pariah-dog,  a  yellow 
vagabond  do£  of  low  breed  which  frequents  town* 
and  villages  in  India  and  the  East ;  pariah-kite, 
the  Scavenger-kite  of  India  (ifilvus  govinda). 

1671-1  Sl«  W.  LAS-CHOUSE  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madrat  in 
Old.  Time  (i860  III.  423  The  unwholewme  liquor  called 
*Pamer  arrack.  17(0  I.  MUNKO  ffarr.  Mitil.  Operat.  n. 
(1789)  36  A  species  of  the  common  cur,  called  a  *paruu  dog. 
1878  K.  ARNOLD  Pref.  P.  Robinson's  In  my  Ind.  l.ard.  9 
The  very  pariah-dogs  are  classic  to  those  who  know  Indian 
fables.  1877-78  V.  BALL  "Jungle  Life  xiv.  11880)655  The 
scavenger  or  "pariah  kites  (Mihmt  gminda)..  though  gener- 
ally to  be  seen  about  the  tents,  are  not  common  in  the  jungles. 

Hence  P»  rlahdom,  the  condition  of  a  pariah. 

1878  SYHONDS  Sonn.  M.  Angel*  \  Camfanella  16  The 
men  of  whom  I  speak  were  conscious  of  Pariahdom. 

Parial  (peVriil),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  fan- 
equal,  in  pl.faria  pair  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to  or 
constituting  a  pair ;  paired. 

1854  OWEN  Slttl.  If  Teeth  in  Cire.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  315 
[The  plastron.. consists.. of  nine  pieces,— one  median  and 
symmetrical,  and  the  rest  in  pairs].  Ibid.  216  The  parial 
pieces  of  the  plastron  are  the  '  hiemapophyses '  [etc.J. 

Parial,  obs.  form  of  PAIK-ROVAL. 

Parian  (pe»-riin),  a.  (st.)  [f.  L.  Pari-us  of 
Paros  +  -AN  :  in  F.  parien.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  island  of  Faros,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  famed  for  a  white  marble  highly  valued 
among  the  ancients  for  statuary. 

Parian  Chronicle,  a  famous  chronicle  of  Grecian  history 
from  the  reign  of  Cecrops  B.C.  1450  to  the  archonship  of 
Diotimus  B.  c.  354,  engraved  on  marble ;  formerly  kept  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  and  now  preserved  among  the  Arundel 
Marbles  at  Oxford. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  46,  I  had  rather  have  n  good 
piece  of  rough  Parian  marble.  1700  PRIOR  Carmen  Sec.  370 
The  King  shall  there  in  Parian  Marble  breathe.  1762-9 
FALCONER  Shipwr.  111.  278  The  port  an  image  bc.trspf  Parian 
stone.  1847  EMERSOX  Poems,  Snow  Storm,  Mockingly,  On 
coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths. 

2.  Name  given  to  a  fine  white  kind  of  porcelain. 
Usually  absol.  as  sb.  ;  also  attrib.  made  of  parian. 

1850  Jrnl.  of  Design  IV.  45  Messrs  Minton  and  Copeland 
almost  simultaneously  introduced  the  new 'body 'in  pottery 
. .  called  Parian,  statuary  porcelain,  carraran,  &c.  1894 
U.  S.  Tariff "in  Times  16  Aug.  6/3  China,  porcelain,  parian, 
bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware. 

t  Paria'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.fariation-em,  n.  of 
action  (romfariare  to  make  equal,  balance.]  The 
action  of  making  equal ;  equalization,  balancing. 

16*3  COCKERAM.  Pariation,  Euennesse  of  account,  a  1656 
HALES  Gold.  Rein.  ill.  Serm.  (1673)  17  Nothing  clears  our 
accounts  with  God  but  pariation  of  Expences  with  Receipts. 

Parieh,  obs.  f.  PARISH,  PERISH.  Parichone, 
-oner,  -jmgher,  obs.  ff.  PABISHEN,  PARISHIONER. 

Paricidal,  Paricide,  obs.  (T.  PARRICIDAL, -cini. 

Faridigitate  (paeridi-djitA),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
part-,  stem  of  L.  par  equal  +  DIGITATE.]  Having 
an  even  number  of  toes  on  each  foot ;  artiodactyl. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  OWEN. 

Paridrosis,  variant  spelling  of  PARIUDROSIS. 

fPaTient,  a.  Obs.  rare~".  [td.l..parient-em, 
pr.  pple.  oiparh-e  (pari-)  to  bring  forth.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosiogr.,  Parient  (pariens),  travelling  with 
yong,  lying  in  travel,  bringing  forth  yong. 

II  Paries  (pe«-ri,fz).  PI.  parietes  (parai-ft/i). 
Anat.,  A'at.  Hist.,  etc.  [L.  paries,  parielem  wall, 
partition-wall.]  A  part  or  structure  enclosing,  or 
forming  the  boundary  of,  a  cavity  in  an  animal  or 
plant  body  or  other  natural  formation  ;  a  wall  (of 
a  hollow  bodily  organ,  a  cavity  of  the  body  or  of 
a  shell,  an  abscess  or  wound,  an  ovary  or  capsule 
of  a  plant,  a  cell  of  a  honey-comb  or  wasp's  nest, 
etc.).  Chiefly  in  pi. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S.V.,  The  parietes  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  are  of  unequal  strength  and  thickness. 
1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  543  Between  this  mem- 
brane and  the  dorsal  parietes,  are  situated  all  the  various 
convolutions  of  the  intestine.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Sjrtt.  Bot. 
191  In  the  opposite  parietes  of  the  ovarium  of  Brunonia. 
1871  NICHOLSON  Palroiit.  150  A  central  portion,  which  is 
termed  the  '  paries ',  which  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
'  basis '  of  the  shell. 

Pariet,  -ette,  obs.  forms  of  PABCKT. 

Parietal  (parei-etal),  a.  1st.)  [a.  F.  parittal 
(c  1560  in  Par!),  ad.  L.  parietal-is,  (.  paries :  see 
PARIES  and  -AL.] 

1.  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  Belonging  to  or  connected 
with  the  wall  of  the  body  or  of  any  of  its  cavities. 

Applied  esp.  to  a  pair  of  bones  (parietal  tones),  right  and 
left,  forming  part  of  the  sides  and  top  of  the  skull,  between 
the  frontal  and  occipital  bones ;  and  to  structure*  connected 
with  these,  or  situated  in  the  same  region  (parietal  refion) 
of  the  head, as  ihe parietal eminence,pntuberaHci , °*'*l*r, 
a  central  elevation  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  paneu  oo€, 
corresponding  to  a  depression  (parietal fess*)  an  tl 


and  pleura  which  line  the  body.w«ll  (parietal  ftritvu 
p.  pleura),  as  distinct  from  the  parts  investing  the 
and  lungs. 
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*  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  177  The  penultimate 
segment  of  the  skull .  .is  called  the  '  parietal  vertebra  .  1866 
HUXLEY  Prehist.  Kern.  Caithn.  120  The  parietal  sutures  are 
somewhat  full.  1872  MIVART  Elem.  A  nat.  77  At  the  side  of 
the  head  we  have,  .the  parietal  region. 

b.  Bot.  Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or  attached 
to  the  wall  of  a  hollow  organ  or  structure,  esp.  of 
the  ovary,  or  of  a  cell :  see  quots. 


&  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  5  The  nucleus . .  approaches . .  the :  circu 
ference  of  the  sap-cavity,  and  becomes  parietal.     Ibid.  342 
A  rapid  absorption  of  water  in  the  parietal  cells. 

2.  In  U.  S.,  Pertaining  to  residents  and  order 
within  the  walls  of  a  college,  as  in  Parietal  Board, 
P.  Committee,  at  Harvard  College  :  see  quot. 

1877  Orders  *  Reg.  Harvard  Unh:  12  The  Officers 
resident  within  the  College  walls  shall  constitute  a  per- 
manent  standing  Committee  of  the  Faculty  to  be  called  the 
Parietal  Committee.  This  Committee  shall  have  particular 
cognizance  of  all  offences  against  good  order  and  decorum 
within  the  walls.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  15  One 
instance  in  which  the  Parietal  Board  [Harvard  College)  took 
him  in  hand.  1893  Nation  (N.Y.)  5  Jan.  16/1  One  might 
call  it,  in  college  phrase,  a  style  of  parietal  admonition. 

3   gen.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  wall.  rare. 

1845  Eeclesiologist  IV.  257  The  man.,  who  surrounds  with 
parietal  deal  a  space  belonging  to  twenty  others.  1874 
LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  xii.  134  They  were  much  our  betters 
in  parietal  wit 

B.  sb.   =  Parietal  bone :  see  I  a. 

1706  [see  i  a].    1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Otserv.  Surg.  (1771) 

7  A  Blow  upon  the  posterior  Part  of  the  left  Parietal.  1855 
OWEN  Sill.  *  Tilth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  192  The 
constant  coalescence  of  the  parietals  with  one  another. 

t  Parietary  (pse-rietari),  sb.  Obs.  Forms: 
a.  4-5  paritorie,  5  paritarie,  (paratory,  pyri- 
torie),  5-6  peritorie,  (-yt-,  -ye),  6  paritory ; 
P.  6  parietary,  -orie,  -ory,  6-7  -arie.  [ME.  and 
AF.  paritarie  =  OF.  paritaire  (ijth  c.),  mod.F. 
pariitaire,  ad.  L.  parietaria,  i.  e.  herba  parietaria, 
from  parietari-us :  see  next.]  The  herb  Pellitory 
(Parietaria  officinalis"). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  tfT.rt  Ful  of  Plantayne 
and   of  Paritorie  [v.  rr.  peritorie,  permytorye,   Pyritorie], 
'.  219  Leues  of  malue.  .£  peritorie. 
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c  1475  t'ict.  voc.  it 

1538  TURNER  Libei...-, ,  - 

vulgo  Paritory.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xxxiv.  50  Panetorie 
is  singuler  against  cholerike  inflammations.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Parietarie  ..commonly  called  Pellitory  of  the  Wall. 

Parietary  (parai'etari),  a.  rare—1,  [ad.  L. 
parietal  i-tts,  f.  paries,  pariet-em  wall :  see  PARIKB 
and  -ARY.]  =  PARIETAL  a.  2. 

1881  Nation  (N.Y.)  XXXII.  442  The  snuffing  out  of  the 
school  by  a  parietary  regulation  of  President  Wayland's. 

Parietes,  pi.  of  PARIES. 
tFarietines,  sb.  pi.   Obs.  rare—1,     [ad.  L. 
parietinse,  pi.  fern,  of  parietinus  of  or  belonging 
to  walls  :  see  prec.  and  -INK  2.]     Fallen  or  ruined 
walls ;  ruins. 

iSn  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  n.  (1651)  238  We  have 
many  ruines  of  such  bathes  found,  .among  those  parietines 
and  rubbish  of  old  Romane  townes. 
Parieto-  (parsi'eto),   used  as  combining  forrr 
(not  on  L.  type)  of  PABIES  or  PAMETAL,  in  severa 
terms  of  Anatomy,  denoting  a.  Belonging  to  or 
connected  both  with  the  parietal  bone,   or  lobe, 
and  (the  structure  indicated  by  the  second  element) 
as  Parleto-fro-ntal  a.  and  sb.,  Pari^eto-ju-gal 
Pari:eto-ma-stoia,Parveto-occi'pital,Pari:eto- 
qua'drate,  Pari'eto-sphenordal,  Parreto-squa- 
mo'sal,  Pari:eto-te  mporal  adjs.   b.  Belonging  to 
orconnected  with  the  wallof  (a  cavity),  or  of  the  body 
and   (some   structure) :    as    Parleto-spla  nchnic 
(-splse'rjknik)  a.  [Gr.  cnr\a~f\va.  viscera],  belong- 
ing to  the  walls  of  the  viscera,  viscero-plenral ; 
Parketo-vagi'nal  a.  [i,.va^Tna sheath],  connected 
with  the  body-wall  and  the  tentacle-sheath  (applied 
to  certain  muscles  in  Polyzoa);  Pari'eto-vi'sceral 
a.  =  parieto-splanchnic. 

1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  208  (The  Frog)  Two 
long  fiat  bones,  the  *parieto-frontals,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  median  suture  which  answers  to  the  sagittal  and  frontal 
sutures  in  man,  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Parieto~jugal  index, 
the  ratio  of  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  skull,  or 
maximum  parietal  diameter,  to  the  bizygomatic  diameter. 
Ibid.j  *  Parieto-mastoid  suture,  the.,  suture  between  the 
inferior  border  of  the  parietal  bone . .  and  the  superior  border 
of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  1879  CAI.DER- 
WOOD  Mind  fy  Brain  ii.  16  Towards  the  hack  part  of  the 
brain .  .is  the  *Parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  indicates  a  two- 
fold subdivision  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  brain  behind  the 
fissure  of  Rolando.  1897  Trans.  Amcr.  I'ediatric  Soc.  IX. 
185  Abscess  of  both  parieto-occipital  lobes  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ,  *P<irieto-sphenoidal  artery . . 
P.  notch.  1870  ROLLESTON  Aniiii^.  Life  50  (Edible  Snail), 
The  upper  or  *parieto-splanchnic  portion  of  the  sub- 
oesophageal  mass.  1893  Syd.  Sx.  Lex.,  "Parieto-temporal 
suture, . .  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones. 
1856  AI.LMAN  Fresh-iu.  Polyzoa  (Ray  Soc.)  27,  28  *Parieto- 
vaginal.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  144  The 
retractors  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  (parieto  vaginal 
muscles).  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  236 
A  pair  of  parieto-vaginal  muscles  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
fold  surrounding  the  tentacle-sheath. 
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tParifo-rnial,  a.    Obs.  rare-1 .     [f.  L.  par, 

pari-    equal  +  forma    form  +  -AL:     cf.   formal. 

Improperly    for    "pariform,    med.L.   parifortms, 

\\iencepariformiter  adv.  = '  pariter,  similiter'  (L>u 

Cange).]     Of  equal  form  ;  equiform. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  T  180  The  Isonomy  or  pari-formall 
awes  of  Re-publiques. 

So  f  Parlfo-rmity  Obs.  rare,  similitude  of  form. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  193  Now 
see  wee  welle  than  that  this  rownde  see  To  oure  noble  by 
paryformytee  \y.  r.  parformyte'J,  Undere  the  shypp,  shewyd 
;here  the  sayle.  .  _ 

tFa-rify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  panfi-er 
(lethc.  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  med.L.  parificare  (1285 
in  Du  Cange),  f.  par,  pari-  equal:  see  -FY.] 
trans.  To  make,  or  represent  as,  equal ;  to  com- 
pare, liken.  So  f  Parifloa-tion  Oh. 

CUK  WVNTOUN  Cron.  \.  Prol.  2  Orosius  apon  syndry 
wys  tyll  Babylone  Rome  paryfyis.  1537  Let.  in  Cranmers 
Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  352  Subsequently  ye  parify 
me  unto  them.  1537  CRANMER  ibid.  354  Where  you  say, 
that  I  parify  you  to  the  false  traitors  in  Lincolnshire.  Ibid., 
When  I  write  this  parification  (as  you  call  it)  of  the  rebels 
of  Lincolnshire,  I  nothing  thought  less  than  to  compare  any 
man  hereabout  to  them. 

Parigal,  var.  PABEGAL  Obs.  Pariglin,  var. 
PARILLIN.  Paril,  obs.  f.  PERIL. 

tPa'rile,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.paril-is  equal,  like, 
f.  par  equal :  cf.  similis  like.]  Equal,  like. 

1650  CHARLETON  Paradoxes  n  Otherwise,  I  shall  by 
a  parile  argument  of  ignorance,  conclude,  that  [etc.].  1686 
GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xviii.  116  Doubts.. why  the  First 
Sextile  should  not  be  parile  to  the  Later. 

So  fPari-lity  Otis.  [L.  parilitds] ,  equality. 

1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  Cod  425  His  beauty  con- 
sisting more  of  proportion  and  parilyty  of  parts.  1634  1 . 
JOHNSON  Party's  Chirurg.  I.  v.  (1678)  4  The  temperature. . 
is  a  little  absent  from  the  exact  and  severe  parility  of  mixed 

qpariilin  (pari'lin).  Also  pariglin  (pari-l»in). 
Chcm.  [f.  Sy.parilla  (see  SARSAPAMLLA),  Pg.  par- 
rilha,  \t.pariglia  +  -IN  1.]  A  white  or  colourless,  in- 
odorous, crystalline  substance  (C40H70Ou)  obtained 
from  sarsaparilla-root ;  also  called  Pari'llic  acid, 
salsaparin,  sarsaparillin,  sarsaparilla-saponin,  or 

smilacin. 

1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  234  Panlline, 
Pariglium,  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  discovered  by 
Pallota.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  Org.  Bodies  278.  i88x 
WATTS  Diet.  Cliem.  VIII.  1780  Parillin  does  not  excite 
sneezing  like  saponin. 

||  Pari  mutuel  (pan  miHue\)  ;  nsu.  in  pi.  pans 
mutuels  (with  same  pronunciation).  [Fr.,  =  mu- 
tual  stake  or  wager.]  A  form  of  betting  '  in  which 
those  who  have  put  a  stake  on  the  winning  horse 
divide  among  themselves  the  total  of  the  stakes  on 
the  other  horses'  (less  the  percentage  of  the 
managers — i.  e.,  in  France,  the  Government). 

1881  Standard  j  Sept.  5/2  That  the  accounts  of  their 
horseracing  should  sometimes  puzzle  English  readers  by  the 
mention  of  '  pools '  and  '  Paris  mutuals '  is  possible.  1894 
Daily  News  13  Oct.  5/3  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
prohibited  throughout  France  the  opening  of  pari  mutuel 
offices  at  cycle  races...  As  for  morality,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  private  pari  mutuels.  Bad  as  they  are,  however, 
they  are  better  than  the  Government-instituted  ones. 

Parine  (pea-rain),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  mod.L. 
Parlnse,  f.  L.  parus  titmouse,  in  mod.L.  the  name 
of  the  typical  genus.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  subfamily  Parinns  of  passerine 
birds  (the  true  titmice). 

Paring  (pe>rirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PARE zi.l  +  -ING  i.J 
The  action  of  PARE  v.1,  or  the  result  of  this. 

f  1.  The  action  of  preparing,  preparation.   Obs. 

iwa  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  156/6  Et  pro  bulling  et 
panng  dicti  frumenti.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  114/1  ihe 
saide  Wyne  had  his  true  makyng,  and  trewe  boillyng  and 
paryng.  ,  , 

2.  The  action  of  pruning,  or  cutting  off  the  edge 
or  surface,  or  anything  superficial,  lit.  an&fig. 

1308  TRFVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxvii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
220/1  Enerich  }ere  be  spraie  [of  avyne]  nedebkuttinge  and 
paringe.  i&wMiDDLETON  Mickaelm.  Term  n.  in,  i  or  all  his 
cleansing,  pruning,  and  paring,  he's  not  worthy  a  broker  s 
daughter.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  f.  Prices  I.  xxi.  528  The  hoofs 
of  horses  have  become  less  solid  in  consequence  of  continual 
paring.  1881  E.  J.  WORBOISE  Sissie  viii,  That  one  is  never 
the  better  for  mere  scraping,  and  paring,  and  saving. 

3.  concr.  A  thin  portion  pared  off  the  surface  ot 
anything,  usually  as  refuse  or  superfluous  matter  ; 
a  shaving. 

138*  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  iv.  13  We  ben  maad,  the  panngis 
\gloss  or  outcastinge]  of  alle  thingis  til  3it.  1413  P'lgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  vii.  61  The  rynde  or  the  paryng  of 
this  appel.  i6oa  Narcissus  (1893)  App.  i.  25  What  is  left  for 
mee  but  the  paringes,  when  I  have  given  others  the  peares/ 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  tf  P.  140  Never  was  more  truly 
verified  that  Proverb,  Half  the  King's  Cheese  goes  away  in 
Parings.  1793  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  q  Writ.  (1832) 
II.  278  To  take  her  islands  is  to  possess  but  the  paring  of 
her  nails.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  i,  Sailing  thereon 
a  fleet  of  potato  parings. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,vs,paring-bee,\3.'&.  (BEE1  4), 
-chisel,    -iron,    -knife,  -mattock,  -plough,  -shovel, 
-spade,  etc. ;  paring-place,  ?the  castor  (of  a  horse). 

1530  PALSGR.  652/2,  I  pare  a  saffrone  grounde,  or  aley 
with  a  paryng  yron.  «55*  HULOET,  Paring  shouell,  or 
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instrument  to  pare  flores,  valgium.  1591  PERCIVALL  S/>. 
Diet.,  Tranchete,  a  shooemakers  paring  knife.  1693  Land. 
Gaz  No.  2935/4  A  black  [Gelding],  .with  a  swelling  on  the 
Paring  place  of  the  far  hind  Leg.  1703  MOXON  Mali. 
K.mr.  76  The  Paring-Chissel.  .must  have  a  very  fine  and 
smooth  edge.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  12  The 
Paring-Plough  is  a  necessary  instrument . .  in  bringing  into 
cultivation  heath,  moor,  and  other  waste  lands.  1888  Shef- 
field Gloss..  Paring-spade,  an  instrument  used  for  clearing 
stubble  from  land  after  harvest.  1888  J.  Q.  BITTINGER  Hist. 
Haverhill  (N.  H.)  359  Quite  an  incident  was  the  paring. 
bee  in  bringing  young  folks  together.  The  . .  young  men 
mounted  the  paring  machines  and  peeled  the  apples,  whilst 
the.  .young  ladies  quartered  and  cored  them. 

Paringal,  -ale,  -alle,  var.  PAKEGAL  Otis. 
II  Fari  passn  (pe^-rei  pse'siw,  pa-rf  pa's«),  advb. 
phr.  [L.,  = '  with  equal  step '.]  With  equal  pace ; 
at  an  equal  rate  of  progress  ;  side  by  side  ;  simul- 
taneously and  equally.  In  Law,  On  an  equality, 
equally,  without  preference. 

1567  SIR  N.  TIIROKMOKTON  Let.  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot. 
Wks.  1826  I.  378  note.  They  think  it  convenient  to  pro- 
ceed with  yow  both  for  a  while  pari  passu.  1642  SIR  E. 
DERING  Sp.  on  Kelig.  xvi.  88  Let  both  these  bils  go  pan 
fassu,  hand  in  hand  together.  1775  J-  ADAMS  Wks. 11854) 
IX  356  To . .  proceed  with  warlike  measures  and  conciliatory 
measures  pari passu.  1817  JARMAN  Powell's  Demises  II. 
no  Copyholds  are  now  placed  fan  passn  with  freeholds. 
1890  GLADSTONE  Sp.  Ho.  Commons  19  Feb.,  The  only- 
method  of  describing  pari  passu  was  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
John  Bright.,  when  he  said  that,  when  people  were  content 
with  a  pari  passu  progress,  it  was  like  driving  six  omnibuses 
abreast  down  Park-lane. 

Paripatecian,  erron.  f.  PEBIPATETIAN  Oit. 
Paripinnate  (pseripi-n/t),  a.  Bot.    [ad.  mod. 
Bot.  L.  paripinnat-us,  i.  par,  pari-   equal :    see 
PINNATE.]     Pinnate  with  an  even  number  of  leaf- 
lets, i.  e.  without  a  terminal  leaflet. 

1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Hot.  §  95  When  there  is  no  end  leaflet, 
the  leaf  is  abruptly-  or  pari-pinnate.  1870  BENTLEV  Man. 
Bot.  (ed.  2)  163. 

Paris  (psE-ris),  the  name  of  the  capital 
France,  used  in  various  collocations :  e.  g.  in  names 
of  materials  or  articles  made  in  Paris,  as  Paris 
t  crisp,  cup,  net ;  in  names  of  measures  or  weights 
used  at  Paris,  differing  from  the  corresponding 
English  ones,  as  Paris  foot,  inch,  line,  pint. 

Paris  baby  =  Paris  doll  (Cent.  DM.  1890);  t  Paris 
ball,  a  tennis  ball ;  Paris  basin  (Geol.),  the  area  of  Tertiary 
strata  on  which  Paris  is  situated  ;  t  Paris  black,  1  name  of 
some  black  stuff  used  for  garments ;  Paris  blue,  («)  a  bright 
shade  of  Prussian  blue ;  (fl  a  bright  blue  colouring  matter 
obtained  from  aniline;  tParis  candle,  a  kind  of  large  wax- 
candle  ;  Paris  daisy,  the  plant  Chrysantkeimanfrytescaa 
from  Teneriffe,  cultivated  also  as  Marguerite  ;  Paris  doll, 
a  doll  or  lay-figure  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  used  by 
dress-makers  as  a  model ;  Paris  green,  a  vivid  light  gree 
pigment  composed  of  aceto-arsenite  of  copper ;  Faris  gyp- 
sum, gypsum  from  the  Paris  basin  ;  t  Paris  head,  a  head- 
dress from  Paris;  Paris  lake  =  carmine  lake  (Watts  Diet. 
Chcm.  1866-77)  i  Paris  plaster  =  PLASTER-OF-PARIS;  hence 
t  Paris-plasterer;  Paris-red,  t<«)  a  shade  of  red;  ( 
ferric  oxide,  finely  divided,  used  as  a  polish  for  glass,  gold 
and  silver,  etc.;  Paris  violet,  a  coal-tar  colour,  called 
also  methyl-violet ;  Paris  white,  a  fine  kind  of  whiting 
used  in  polishing.  „,, 

1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Alch.  v.  xxxl.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  155  I  her 
Pauteners  be  stuffed  wyth  'Parrys  balls.  1530  PALSGR.  240/1 
Lytell  paresball,«/«/  1599  SHAKS.  Hen  Y,  ij.iv.  131  T» 
that  end..l  did  present  him  with  the  Pans-Balls.  183' 
DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  233  Comprised  within  what  is  com. 
monly  termed  the  "Paris  basin.  01568  R.  SEMPLE  Jonei 
Reid  i  Bayth  *Pareiss  blak  and  Inglis  broun.  1864-71 
WATTS  Diet.  Chetn.  II.  227  The  pure  ferric  ferrocyamde  . . 
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Parys.)     1480  Wardr.  Aec.  Edw.  IV  (.830)  -21,  „)  dosen 
and  ix  lb'  of  paris  candell'.    151*  NorthumM.  Househ.  bt. 
(1827)  2  Of  Parisch  Candle  viij  dosson  xlb.     1547  iALES 
BURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Kamuyll  taris,  a  pares  candel.     1401 
in  Frost  Notices  rel.  Hull  (1827)  App.  J  Pro  x  duslems 
*paris  crisp.     1479  Fasten  Lett.  III.  270,  1UJ  *Parys  cuppis 
with   a    Sver.      1884   MILLER  Plant-*.,   Chrysanthemum 
frutescens,  Marguerite,  'Paris  Daisy.     174"  Phil.   ?>««• 
XLII.  188  The  "Paris  Foot.. contains  12-785  English  Inches. 
1882  HOWELLS  in  Longm.  Mag.  I.  44  Saffron,  with    P 
green  shutters.    1885  LyMs  Elem.  Geol.  (ed.  4! .Index,  Fossi 
footprints  in  'Paris  gypsum,     c  1596  mGentl.Mag.  (i 
LXXXIX.  i.  23  Next  after  them  came  the  Lady  btrange.. 
in  her  *paris  head.    1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  28  Apr.  an.  177% 
A  'Paris-made  wig.    (766  [C.  ANSTEY]  Ball,  Guide  W.  3)  26 
Stomachers  and  'Parisnets.    1795  Genii.  Mag.  LX  V.  i .  92 
Ten  quarts  (or  'Paris  pints).    1855  Ecclesiohgist  X\  L  3|J 
Mortar,  'Paris-plaster,  sulphur,  and  even  lead,     c  1515  <-  « 
Lorelfs  B.  10  'Parys  plasterers,  daubers,  and  lyme  burners. 
7<£   \n  Hakluyt's  Voy.  (^i.)   III.  289  [The  Capuug 
bestowed  vpon  Hm  a  cloake  of  'Paris  red.    1588  &<*•?"& 
Council  Scot.  IV.  322  Ane  quarter  of  an  unce  'Parels  w  ec 
I4«  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  loi,  i  towell  of 'parys  wcrk. 

Paris :  see  HERB  PARIS  ;  obs.  form  of  PARISH. 

f  Parisant,  0.  Obs.  rare-1,    [a.  OF.  parissant, 
f.  parir  to  appear.]     Seemly,  of  good  appearanc< 

<ri4oo  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8599  Eche  man  now  his  name 
rubbes,  That  thei  be  clene  and  Pansaunt. 

Parische,  parise,  obs.  ff.  PARISH,  PERISH. 

Parisee :  see  PABISIS. 

tParis  garden.     Obs.     Also  6-7  Parish 

garden.     [See  quot.  1674.]     Name  of  a  place  at 
Bankside,   Southwark,  where   a   bear-garden  w 
kept  in  Elizabethan  and  later  times ;  hence,  '  a  bear 
garden ',  a  noisy  disorderly  place.     Also  attnti. 
1589  NASHE  Pasquits  Return  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 109  Str 
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in.  U-s,  and  dcuiscs,  bctwccne  Ihe  Ape  and  the  Owlc,  the 
like  was  neucr  yet  scene  in  Paris-garden.  1591  <  .HIM  M. 
( 'til.  Courtier  Wks.  ((Jrosari)  XI.  25.(  Kager  to  catch  him, 
U  .1  dug  to  take  a  beare  by  the  cares  ill  Parish-garden.  1663 
I  IK  II  ml.  I.  ii.  17^  Bred  up,  where  Discipline  most  rare 
is  Iri 'Military  Garden-Paris.  1671  R.  WILD  /'oft.  I.ictiit. 
(i  Their  Churches  Paris-Gardens  arc  become.  1674  HLOUNT 
'tilossi'tr.  (cd.  4),  Paris  Cartleii,  is  the  place  on  the  Thames 
!idc  at  London, where  the  Bears  are  kept  and  baited  ; 
ami  was  antieiuly  so  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who  had 
a  House  there  in  Richard  the  second's  time. 

Parish  (parrijj,  st>.  forms  :  a.  3-7  paroche, 
4-8  paroch,  (4  proehe,  6  parrooh(e).  ft.  4 
parosohe,  -osshe,  -osse,  5  -oish,  -ossh,  -OB ; 
4  5  purizs,  -yzsh,  (-ise,  parshe,  persehe),  4- 
parish,  (j  parisoh(e,  -isshe,  -issche,  -isse, 
-esehe,  -essh,  -es,  -eohe,  -ysoh(e,  -ysh(e,  -yssh, 
•ysse,  parresohe,  -ych,  peresche,  parsche,  5-6 
parishe,  -issh,  -asohe,  -esshe,  Sc.  paris,  -eis, 
parriche,  -ish).  [Two  forms  :  (a)  paroche,  a.  AF. 
paroche,  OF.  par(f]oche,  app.  a  learned  form,  ad. 
late.l..  parochia  ;  (0)  parosshe,  etc.  :-OF.  paroisse 
:— popular  L.*farocia  lot  parochia.  The  latter  (in 
Sidonius,  c  472)  was  a  form  substituted  for 
Christian  L.  panecia  (Augustine,  Jerome),  a.  Gr. 
napotxia,  in  Christian  use,  the  charge  of  a  bishop, 
a  diocese,  later  the  charge  of  a  presbyter,  a  parish: 
see  Note  below.  With  parochia,  parocia,  paroisse, 
cf.  brachia,  bracia,  F.  brasse.  With  Eng.  parosshe 
from  paroisse,  cf.  ME.  marisA,  marsh,  from  OF. 
mam's,  marois ;  also  brush,  etc.  The  stress  was 
already  c  1 300  on  par- ;  whence  the  o  was  weakened 
to  e  and  «,  giving  paresche,  parisshe,  parish."] 

1.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  of  the 
Colonies,  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  a  county : 
applied  to  it  primarily  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect, 
but  also  as  an  area  recognized  for  various  purposes 
of  civil  administration  and  local  government. 

The  name  occurs  in  Norman  French  in  the  Laws  of 
William  I,  f  1075,  but  has  not  been  found  in  Eng.  before  the 
I3lh  c.  Although  the  parochial  system  was  more  or  less 
developed  in  many  (perhaps  most)  parts  of  England  before 
the  year  icoo,  there  is  no  word  formed  from  parochia,  nor 


AYc/.  Laws  of  Cnut  xiii),  both  of  nth  or  late  loth  c.,  the 
[alter  rendered  parochia  in  the  ijth  c.  L.  version. 

a.  orig.  A  township  or  cluster  of  townships 
having  its  own  church,  and  ministered  to  by  its  own 
priest,  parson,  or  parish  clergyman,  to  whom  its 
tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues  are  (or  originally 
were)  paid.  b.  A  later  division  of  such  an  original 
parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  only,  having  its 
own  church  and  clergyman. 

The  latter  includes  the  ancient  parochial  chapelries  of 
some  of  the  large  northern  parishes  (CHAPEL  3  b,  CHAPELRY 
i),  and  the  more  recent  ecclesiastical  districts  constituted 
under  the  powers  given  by  the  various  Church  Building 
Acts,  distinguished  as  new  ecclesiastical  parishes.  In  Scot- 
land these  are  called  parishes  quoad  sacra,  while  the 
original  parishes  which  remain  such  for  all  purposes_  are 
parishes  quoad  cinnia.  The  original  parish  wnen  retained 
for  civil,  although  subdivided  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  is 
commonly  distinguished  as  the  civil  parish,  m  Scotland 
a.  parish  quoad  crvilia. 

Most  of  the  older  colonies  have  parishes,  both  for  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  purposes,  frequently  as  electoral  districts 
or  divisions:  in  the  newer  colonies  where  there  is  no 
established  church  the  parish  has  often  no  official  existence, 
though  the  Church  of  England  (and,  in  some  cases,  other 
Churches)  has  applied  the  name  to  areas  formed  for  the 
organization  of  its  own  work;  and  the  term  is  used  in  the 
same  way  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

o.   [1191  HKITTON  n.  xix.  §  4  Car  en  une  vile  porrount 

estre  plusours  parochcs,  et  en  une  paroche  plusours  maners, 

et  hamcleu  plusours  porrount  apendre  a  un  maner.    1805 

NICHOLS  tr..  For  in  one  town  there  may  be  several  parishes, 

and  in  one  parish  several  manors,  and  several  hamlets 

may  belong  to  one  manor.]     13. .   Cursor  HI.  29501  If  bou 

Jid  a  sin  Anober  preistes  paroch  in.    1464  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V. 

543/1  In  the  paroche  of  Cleobury.     1533  CRANMER  Let.  to 

CrammUin  Mix.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.iTl.  269  My  friend.. 

was  born  in   the   same   p.iroclie.     1681  in  Land.  Gaz.  No. 

1649 '2  The  Ministers  of  each  Paroch.     174*  CAMPBELL  in 

ftH.  Trans.  XLU.  240  John  Ferguison,  a  Native  of  the 

Paroch  of  Killmellfoord  in  the  Shire  of  Argyle. 

fl.  lc  1075  Laws  of  William  f,  t.  i.  i  E  de  mere  iglise 

de  parosse  [v.  r.  paroisse]  xx  souz,  e  de  chapele  x   sou/.] 

134°  Aycnb.  42   Ine  ham  bet   be  yefbes  ..  yeueb  be  pro- 

Haodres  and  be  parosses  oberobre  benefices  of  holy  cherche. 

1-1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  413  pis  shulde  teche  siche  per- 

sones  to  take  more  hede  to  per  paryzshis.     c  1386  CHAUCER 

Pro/.  449  In  al  the  parisshe  ["'•  rr.  parysshe,  -ich,  -issche, 

•isthie]  wif  ne  was  ther  noon  That  to  the  offryngc  bifore  hire 

sholde  goon.     1387  TRKVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  V.  89  Denys . .  to 

Weil  p.irisches  [v.  rr.  parsches,  paryshes,  1432-50  paresche-s] 

and  cliirche  hawes,  and  assigned  to  everich  a  preost.     1393 

LANGL,  P.  n.  C.  xxm.  263  Pilours  and  pyke-herneys  in 

:he  parshe  [v.  r.  paresche]  a-corsedc.   11440  Promp.  Pan: 

384/2   Paros,  or  parysche  (S.  pares,  or  parych),  parochia. 

"S":"  Act   3  Hen.    Vtlt,  c.  17   8  17  Medowes  ..  in  the 

arnche  of  Kwherst.     1526   TINDALK  i  Pet.  v.  3  Nott  as 

hough   ye   were   lordes  over  the  parisshes.     1549  Compl. 

3CVA  107  Nocht  ane  boroustone  nor  landuard  paris  vitht  in 

lie  realmc.     1589  GREENE  Menaflion  (Arb.)  45  A  heards- 

mans  daughter  of  the  same  parish.     1641  Frt  I.ER  Holy  t, 

P    VL        '"'  xx'v-   22°  Otherwise  Palestine  was   a  great 

Parish  and  some  therein  had  an  hundred  miles  to  Church. 

"739  W  ESLEV  (I  "ks.  (1672)  I.  201,  I  look  upon  all  the  world 
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my  palish.     1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  29  Py,  1  at. 

settle  in  my  native  parish.  1846  M'CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  I.  141  Parishes  are  frequently  intermixed 
with  one  another.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  lord 
of  the  manor  having  had  a  parcel  of  land  detached  from 
the  main  part  of  his  estate,  but  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
parish  of  itself.  1875  STUUBS  Const.  Hist.  \.  yiii.  237  The 
parish,  then,  is  the  ancient  victts  or  tun-scipe  regarded 
ecclesiastically.  As  many  townships  were  too  small  to  re- 
quire or  to  support  a  separate  church  and  priest,  many 
parishes  contain  several  townships.  1885  C  I.  ELTON  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  396/1  Under  the  powers  given  by  the 
Church  Building  Acts,  many  populous  parishes  have  been 
subdivided  into  smaller  ecclesiastical  parishes. 

c.  Used  as  the  English  name  for  the  correspond- 
ing ecclesiastical  areas  in  ancient  times  or  in  foreign 
countries. 

1839  Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIX.  432/1  There  are  in  Rome 
54  parishes,  and  300  churches.  1880  K.  HATCH  in  Did. 
Chr.  Antig.  1560/1  In  Gaul  and  Spain  a  single  presbyter  or 
a  single  deacon  was  sometimes  put  in  charge  of  a  parish. 
That  a  deacon  might  be  '  rector  '  of  a  parish  is  clear  from 
many  instances,  e.  g.  Cone  Illib.  c.  77. 

d.  As  many  as  would  fill  a  parish  ;  a  parishful. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  168  ll'd  let  a  parish  of  such 

Clotens  blood. 

2.  A  district,  often  identical  with  an  original 
parish,  but  often  having  quite  different  limits,  con- 
stituted for  various  purposes  of  civil  government, 
and  thus  designated  a  civil  parish :  a.  primarily, 
Such  an  area  constituted  for  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-law,  and  sometimes  distinguished  as 
a  poor-law  parish  ;  legally  defined  by  Act  52  &  53 
Viet.  c.  63  §  5  as  '  a  place  for  which  a  separate 
poor-rate  is  or  can  be  made,  or  for  which  a  separate 
overseer  is  or  can  be  appointed '.     (This  area  at 
first  coincided  with  the  original  parish  in  sense  i.) 
Hence   the  phrase   On   the  parish,  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief;   so  to  go  on   the  parish,  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  parish,  buried  by  the  parish,  etc. 

Also  b.  An  original  parish,  or  other  area,  separately 
assessed  for  land-tax ;  a  land-tax  parish.  '  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  series  of  land-tax  accounts  from  1693  to  the 
present  time,  and  are  also  defined  in  the  Taxes  Management 
Act  of  1880'  (Elton  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  396). 

C.  An  area  treated  as  a  parish  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Burial  Acts,  from  1852  onward  ;  a  Burial  Acts  Parish. 

d.  A  district,  larger  or  smaller  than  an  original  parish, 
which  constitutes  a  unit  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
highways ;  a  Highway  Parish. 

[1601  Act  43  Etiz.  c.  2  Ouerseers  of  the  Poore  of  the  same 
Parish.)  1631  N.  FERRAR  Story  B/ts.  Little  adding  (1890) 
2x9  That  a  Father  should  leave  his  children  on  the  Parish 
through  . .  unthriftines.  1830  Examiner  803^2  He  shall 
either  go  upon  the  parish  or  starve.  1846  M«CULLOCH  Ace. 
Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  653  The  selection  of  the  'parish'  as 
the  territorial  division  likely  to  prove  the  most  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  poor-law  administration,  was,  no  doubt, 
fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  But. .the  13  and  i4Car.  II. ,c.  12, enabled 
townships,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  erect  themselves 
into  parishes  for  poor-law  purposes.  1885  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT 
in  Law  Kef.  15  Queen's  Bench  Div.  385  An  ordinary  parish 
may. .be  conterminous  with  and  practically  the  same  thing 
as  a  highway  parish.  188$  SIR  C.  DILKE  in  Daily  Hews 
14  Oct  6/1  The  township,  the  hundred,  and  the  county... 
In  place  of  the  three  sets  of  districts  which  never  overlap 
we  nave  ..  overlappjng  areas, ..  highway  parishes _and  land- 
tax  parishes,  as  distinguished:  from  poor-law  parishes,  and 
other  anomalies.  1890  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Very  Strange  fain. 
6  The  boy  will  certainly  be  sent  to  the  parish,  if  you  don't 
pay  for  him.  1893  Daily  News  23  Mar.  4/6  There  are  . . 
civil  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  parishes,  which  do  not 
exactly  coincide  either  in  number  or  in  extent. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  parish ;    parishioners 
collectively. 

c  1100  Beckct  1845  in  £.  Eng.  Ltg.  I.  159  Ech  preost 
somonede  is  paroche  [o.r.  (Percy  Soc.)  parosche).  cms 
Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  157  Everuch  a  parosshe  heo  polketh 
in  pyne,  Ant  clastreth  with  heore  colic,  c  13*5  Poem  rimes 
Edw.  II  102  ibid.  328  And  thus  shal  al  the  parish  for  lac  of 
lore  spille,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  418  pey  barmen  hem 
silf  &  her  parizs  &  ober  puple.  a  1450  MVRC  678  Whan  thi 
parisse  is  togidir  mette.  1583  Leg.  Up.  St.  Androis  102  Sic 
preist,  sic  pariche:  what  suld  mair?  i«8o  BAXTER  Answ. 
Stilling/},  xxxiv.  54  Not  the..  Tenth  Part  of  the  Parish  can 
come  to  Hear  him  in  the  Church.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story 
42  By  this  time  all  the  Parish  know  it.  1876  BARING-GOULD 
R.  S.  Hawker  ix.  220  The  parish  offered  to  give  the  church 
a  roofing  of  the  best  Delabole  slate. 

b.  U.  S.  The  body  of  people  associated  for 
Christian  worship  and  work  in  connexion  with 
a  particular  local  church  ;  a  congregation  ;  hence, 
a  denomination. 

1851  HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told  T.,  Minister's  Black  Veil,  to 
the  busybodies  and  impertinent  people  in  the  parish.  1858 
—  Fr.  If  It.  Kote-Bks.  (1883)  25  Being  of  another  parish,  I 
looked  on  coldly,  but  not  irreverently.  1875  H.  JEKSON 
Lamsm'i  Ch.  First  Three  Cent,  vtt  ii.  308  The  term 
'  parish '  is  applied  in  America  to  congregations,  considered 
as  the  minister's  '  cure  of  souls '  without  the  reference  to 
local  limits  with  which  in  England  it  is  associated. 

4.  U.  S.  a.  In  colonial  times,  and  still  in  some 
of  the  southern  States :  A  subdivision  of  a  county 
made  for  purposes  of  local  self-government,  b. 
In  Louisiana,  the  name  of  the  (58)  territorial 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  counties  of  other 
States.  Cf.  COUNTY  sb.  3. 

»77«  Amherst  (Mass.»  Rtc.  (1884)  60/1  The  Vole  taken 
rcspcctini:  the  Dividing  of  the  District  into  two  Districts  or 
i.  .rish.-s  was  past  in  the  Negative.     1839  Penny  Cycl.' 
V74/i   For  political  and  tivil  purposes  Louisiana  is  divide 
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into  thirty-one  parikhci>.  1856  OLMCTKD  Slmtn  States  639 
In  the  |<arish  of  Opelouui  (pariah,  in  Louisiana,  u  equiv*- 
lent  to  county)  there  were  many. 

5.  Jlist.  In  sense  of  Gr.  wapotitia :  A  dioci.fr,  or 
district  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  bishop. 

1700  J.JOHNSON  Cltrgym.  Vade  M.  \\.  10  Let  not  alluhop 
be  allowed  to  leave  his  own  parish,  and  leap  into  another. 
1898  J  Kssurr  in  n>M  Cent.  Jan.  50  Parish  indicated  originally 
the  geographical  area  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  buhop 
extended. 

6.  Curling.  The  ring  with  the  tee  in  the  centre. 

1893-4  A'.  Calea.  Curlinf  Cluo  Ann.  104  (E.D.D.)  He  hu 
plenty  of  running  to  win  into  the  parish. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  often  -- '  parochial '  adj.  a. 
Of,  belonging,  or  pertaining  to  a  parish,  as  parish 
altar,  bell,   bounds,    constable,  drudge,   dungeon, 
duty,  feast,  knell,  living,  meeting,  officer,  parson, 
preacher,  pulpit,  rate  (so  parish-rated  adj.),  sthool, 
vestry,    wall ;    for    tne   service   or   use    of   the 
parish,  as  parish  doctor,  magazine,  mill,  nurse, 
pound,  pump,   room,    etc.;    maintained   or   pro- 
vided by  the  parish,  as  the  recognized  unit  of  poor 
relief  (see  a  a),  as  parish-boy,  -child,  -coffin,  -girl, 
-house,    poor,    relief,    shell,   workhouse  \    charac- 
teristic of  a  parish,  parochial,  as  parish-jest,  -wit; 
also  parish-pensioned  adj.     b.  Special   Combs. : 
pariah  blue,  cloth  supplied  as  a  pauper  dress  (see 
BLUB  sb.  3)  ;  parish-book  =  parish-register  (b)  ; 
pariah  lands,   landed   property   belonging  to  a 
parish,  and  administered  by  the  churchwardens; 
parish   lantern     dial,   and   slang),   the    moon ; 
parish-register,  f  (a)  the  registrar  of  a  parish ; 
(*)  a  book  recording  the  christenings,  marriages, 
and  burials  which  take  place  at  the  parish  church  ; 
parish-rigged  a.,  cheaply  rigged;  t  pariah- top, 
a  top  kept  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  ;  t  parish- 
watch,  a    parish    constable.     See   also   PAUISH 

CHURCH,  CLERK,  etc. 

1481  Petilti Charters  (1873)  iSSChaplanis  and  serwandisat 
the  "paroche  alter  in  Sant  Andros  kyrk,  as  pleban  and  curat. 
1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  616  Though  faintly,  merrily— far 
and  far  away— He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  'parish  belU. 
1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Kxerc.  (1842)  I.  212  A  mark  and 
a  suit  of  *parish  blue.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Locking 
Clatse  G.'s  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  131/2  For  proof  he  was  my  child, 
search  the  "parish;book.  1861  J.  BRENT  in  Arckxol.  Cant. 


IV.   36   Approaching   SL   George's   ' 
FIELDING  Torn   Jones   11.   iii,  Who,  t 
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parish-bounds. 

, —   — ,      _,  together  wiih    seven 

'Parish-boys,  was  learning  to  read  and  write.  1663  Ptns 
Diary  20  Aug.,  A  good  likely  girle,  and  a  "parish  child  cf 
St.  Bride's,  of  honest  parentage.  1715  HBJBM  Addr. 
Pert.  Qua/.  187  They  will  rather  take  a  Child,  who 
hath  been  educated  in  a  way  of  Industry,.. than  any  other 
Parish-Child.  1897  RHOSCOMVL  White  Rose  Amo  195 
Playing  'parish  constables  and  apprehending  vagrants. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Xat  (1799)  II.  580 
A  simple  and  obscure  'parish-drudge,  to  whom  no  one  pays 
any  manner  of  attention.  1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  v.  I, 
Ye  Night-Toads  of  tie  'Parish  Dungeon.  1798  Sol  THEY 
OldMansion-ho.  i,  Oldfriend !  why  you  seem  bent  on  'parish 

1715  GAY  II  hat  J; 

'        *  .        -t  B1,        _*J 


'Parish- 


duty,  Breaking  the  highway  stones.  171$  GAY  II 
Call  it  Pref.,The  Ghost  of  the  Embryo  and  the 
Girl  are  entire  new  Characters.  1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  II'.  xxvi, 
In  every  'parish-house  ..  the  poor  are  supplied  with  food, 
clothes,  fire,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on.  1869  BLACKMOKE  LoraaD. 
xliii.  (1889)  273  The  'parish-knell,  winch  begins  when  all  is 
over.  1896  POLLOCK  Land  Laws  ii.  40  Sometimes  these 
"parish  lands  are  within  the  modern  boundaries,  but  by  no 
means  always.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  'Parish  lantern,  rtto 
J.  ASHTON  i8/A  Cent.  Waifs  235  note,  The  link-boy  t  natural 
hatred  of  'the  Parish  Lantern',  which  would  depnve  him 
of  his  livelihood.  18*7  ConuriT  Prot.  Re/,  n.  I  47  The 
Bishopricks,  the  'Parish-livings,  the  Deanships,  .  are  all  in 
their  gift.  1711  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ck.-tt'ardrni  (ed.  4)  55 
They..  have  a  Vote  in  the  'Parish-meetings.  »«(  Goody 
Two-Shoes  (1766)  i.  Introd.,  He  stood  up  for  the  Poor  at  the 
Parish  Meetings.  1804  [see  PARISH  COUNCIL}.  1676  \\  OR. 
LIDGE  CV<fer(i69i)96  Carry  your  fruit  to  a  'parish-mill.  171* 
M  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  345  Venerable  Alms-women  and 
experienc'd  'Parish-Nurses.  1*89  S.  JOHNSON  Rem  on 
Sherlock's  Bk.  37  Without  a  Constable  or  'Parish-officer. 
1746  LOCKMAN  To  ist  Promoter  c/  Comtnt*  <V  1  ea  bills 
23  Bad  tenants,  and  the  -parish-  pension  d  band.  1693  U 
DRYOEN  in  Dyden's  Jxve  nal  vii.  (1607'  "79  And  shew  his 
Tally  for  the  Dole  of  Bread,  With  which  the  'Parish-Poor 
are  daily  fed.  1700  STEELE  Taller  No.  56  r  3  Nicolas  de 
Boutheiller,  "Parish-Preacher  of  Sasseville.  a  1711  PRIOR 
EM  ,  Interr'd  beneath  this  martle  stone  33  They  paid  the 
Church  and  'Parish  Rate.  1653  Acts  +  Ordin.  Par/,  c.  6 
(Scobell)  237  Some  able  and  honest  person..  to  have  ihe 
Keeping  of  the  said  Book  [a  Register  of  Manages,  Births 
and  Burials],  and  the  person  M  elected,  approved  and  sworn, 
shall  becalled  the  "Parish-Register.  171*  PRIDEAUX  Dim/. 
Ch.-Wardcns  (ed.  4)  96  The  Parish-Register  is  a  Parchment 
Book,.in  which  all  the  Chrislnings,  Marriages,  and  B 
of  the  Parish  are  Recorded.  This  was  first  ordered  by  th 
Lord  Vicegerent  Cromwell,  ..  1538.  .«»'«.  Mf  ***!":E1 
Convert.  Pot.  Econ.  x.  (1861)  .5.  garish  relieflhus  became 
the  very  cause  of  the  mischief  which  u  wofesstd  to  reme 


very  cause  o      e  msce 

K.  T.  BULLEN  Log  Sea*aa,f  163  She  was  what  sailor 
'  "parish  rigged  ',  meaning  that  all  her  gear  wasj  of 
cheapest     .81,  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  n  -  xui,  1  1 
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against  thieves  and  robbers.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's 
Field  521  To  him  that  fluster'd  his  poor  *parish  wits. 

\Note.  (i)  Gr.  napoiKta  was  the  abst.  sb.  from  TrapoiKos 
adj.  (f.  Trapa  by,  beside  4-  O!KO<I  house,  dwelling),  in  cl.  Gr. 
'dwelling  beside  or  near,  neighbouring,  a  neighbour';  in 
LXX,  N.T.,  and  Christian  writers, 'dwelling  temporarily  or 
sojourning  in  a  foreign  land,  a  sojourner'.  As  to  which  of 
these  notions  was  present,  when  irapoiKi'a  passed  into  eccle- 
siastical use,  opinions  differ  ;  the  earlier  etymologists  (Diez, 
etc.)  have  taken  it  as  'the  body  of  persons  dwelling  beside, 
and  hence,  the  district  lying  about,  a  church  or  ecclesiastical 
centre';  but  more  recent  writers,  founding  their  conclusions 
upon  the  usageof  the  LXX  and  N.T.,takeit  as='  the  body  of 
sojourners ',  holding  the  appellation  to  have  been  primarily 
applied  to  colonies  of  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  sojourning  in 
Alexandria  and  other  Gentile  cities,  and  to  have  been  from 
them  continued  or  adopted  as  a  name  for  '  the  Christian 
brotherhood  sojourning  in  a  town  or  district',  pcrh.  not 
without  reference  to  the  spiritual  use  of  iropoiicoi,  TrapoiKta 
(i  Pet.  i.  17,  ii.  n) :  see  Llghtfoot  J1.  Clement  II.  6,  Hatch 
m  Diet.  CAr.  Antiq.  s.v.  Parisk.  (2)  According  to  Light- 
foot,  irapotKia  was  at  first  used  in  a  much  more  genera!  sense 
than  5toiici7<m,  diocese,  of  which  it  was  later  a  synonym,  as 
were  its  L.  representatives  par&cia,  parochia  down  even  to 
the  i2th  c.  1  he  modern  sense  '  parish  '  appears  already  in 
St.  Basil  a  379.  Although  parochia  was  used  in  the  wider 
sense  at  the  Councils  of  Celchyth  A.  D.  816,  and  Clovesho 
825,  and  is  so  rendered  even  in  i2th  c.  glossaries  (cf. 
Wr.-WUlcker  537/10  Dioccsis  vel  parochia^  biscopriche), 
parish,  as  an  English  word,  is  found  only  with  the  modern 
meaning  (exc.  when  used  by  later  writers  as  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  Gr.  or  L.  word  :  sense  5).  (3)  The  relation 
to  the  original  n-apoiwia,  paracia,  of  later  and  med.L. 
parochia,  presents  difficulty.  The  latter  could  not  arise  out 
of  the  former  by  any  normal  phonetic  process  ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  by  various  scholars  independently  that 
parochia.  is  really  a  derivative  from  L.  parochus  (Gr. 
jrapoxoO,  the  name  of  a  local  official  in  the  country  parts  of 
Italy  who  supplied  public  personages  with  entertainment, 
etc.,  when  they  came  into  his  district ;  and  that  this  familiar 
term  was  popularly  substituted  for  the  unfamiliar  parcecia. 
Cf.  what  is  said  under  PARROCK,  as  to  the  OHG.  rendering 
of parochia  by  the  apparently  native pharra,  p/arre.\ 

Hence  Pa'rished  a,  (in  comb.'),  having  parishes. 

1864  Life  H.  Airay  in  Comment,  Bible  i  The  county  is 
somewhat  wide  and  many-parished. 

Parish  (pse-rij),  v.  dial.  [f.  PARISH  sb.~\  intr. 
To  belong  to  or  go  with  as  part  of  a  parish. 

1833  Drajtard's  Stamford  News  8  Oct.,  A  village  that 
parishes  with  one  adjoining.  1886  S.  W.  Lint:.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
It  is  said  of  an  hamlet  or  township  that  it  parishes  to  some 
other  place,  that  is,  forms  one  ecclesiastical  parish  with  it. 
Thus  Whisby  parishes  to  Doddington,  and  Morton  to 
Swinderby. 

Parish  church..  Forms:  see  PARISH,  CHUBCH, 
KIRK.  The  church  of  a  parish. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  14  Axe  hem  what  charite  it  is 
to  laten  parische  chirchis  fallen  doun.  1448  Paston  Lett. 

I.  72  Being  at  messe  in  one  Parossh  Chirche.     1563  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  248  The  parochinaris  of  the  paroche 
kirk  within  this  realm.     1584  FENNER  Def.  Ministers  (1587) 
49  Diuers . .  haue  made  men  paye  twelue  pence  a  Saboth  for 
being  absent  from  their  parishe  Church.  i6ooSHAKS.  A.  Y.L. 

II.  vii.  52  The  why  is  plaine,  as  way  to  Parish  Church.    173* 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  i  Crito,  whose  parish-church  is  in 
our  town,     1841   MACAULAY  Ess.,  W.  Hastings  (1865)  II. 
243/2  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Dayles- 
fprd,  . .  was  laid   the  coffin   of  [Warren    Hastings],      1890 
STUBBS  Study  Med.  «V  Mod.   Hist.  (1900)  457  The  parish 
church  where  forgeneratious  their  fathers  have  been  baptized, 
married  and  buried. 

Parish  clerk.  An  official  appointed  by  the 
incumbent  of  a  parish  to  assist  in  various  duties 
connected  with  the  church  and  its  services  :  before 
the  Reformation  usually  a  member  of  one  of  the 
five  minor  orders ;  after  the  Reformation  a  layman, 
the  office  being  often  conjoined  with  that  of  sexton  ; 
by  the  Act  of  1844,  which  at  present  regulates  the 
office,  the  duties  may  be  undertaken  by  a  curate. 
See  CLERK  sb.  2  b. 

One  of  his  most  prominent  duties  in  former  times,  that  of 
leading  the  responses  (often  without  any  following)  is  now 
generally  given  up  (being  performed  by  the  choir  and  con- 
gregation), except  at  baptisms,  funerals,  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  126  Now  was  ther  of  that 
chirche  a  parissh  clerk.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  114  The 
brederhede  of  seynt  Nicholas  founded  by  paressh  clerkes 
in  London.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hnbberd  557  And  craftie 


Congregations.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxxiv. 
(1775)  II.  395  Plays  acted  by  the  society  of  the  parish- 
clerks  of  London.  1778  Bug.  Gazetteer  (ed.  l)  s.  v.  Ply. 
mouth,  This  town  has .. two  churches,  which.. have  each  so 
large  a  cure  of  souls,  that  the  parish-clerks  were,  till  very 
lately,  in  deacon's  orders,  to  enable  them  to  perform  all 
the  sacerdotal  functions.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  i, 
The  little  man.. was  the  parish-clerk  and  bell-ringer  of 
Chigwell.  1857  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  197  The  '  Parish 
Clerk '  is  not  the  clerk  to  the  Parish,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  'clerk'.  1885  C.  I.  ELTON  in  Encycl.  ISrit. 
XVIII.  296/1  It  is  said  that  the  only  civil  function  of  the 
parish-clerk  now  remaining  is  to  undertake  the  custody  of 
maps  and  documents.. deposited  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Clauses  Act,  1845. 

Hence  Parish-cle-rkly  a.,  characteristic  of  a 
parish  clerk ;  Parish-cle'rkship,  the  office  of 
parish  clerk. 

1513  in  Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  VI.  361  The  parroch  clerk- 
schip  beand  vacand  be  the  deceiss  of  Thomas  Wemys. 
1886  G.  R.  SIMS  Ring  o'  Bflls,  etc.  I.  i.  8  In  a. .parish- 
clerkly  \vuy  he  swore  to  humble  the  lady's  pride. 

Fa'rish  Coirncil.  A  council  of  a  parish; 
spec,  the  local  administrative  body  created  in  rural 


civil  parishes  of  more  than  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants by  the  Act  of  1894.  Hence  Pa'rish  Cou-ii- 
oillor,  a  member  of  this  body. 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  II.  350  All  royal 
councils  . .  must  prove  their  descent  to  have  been  from 
parish-councils.  1893  Daily  News  22  Mar.  4/6  Every  one 
..which  has  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  upwards 
will  have  a  Parish  Council.  1894  Act  56  fp  57  Viet.  c.  73 
§  I  There  shall  be  a  parish  meeting  for  every  rural  parish, 
and  there  shall  be  a  parish  council  for  every  rural  parish 
which  has  a  population  of  three  hundred  or  upwards.  Ibid. 
§  3  (5)  The  parish  councillors  shall  be  elected  by  the  parochial 
electors  of  the  parish. 

t  Parishen J,  parishion.  Obs.  Forms :  a. 
3  paroschiau,4-oschien,-oschen,4-5  -oisshien, 
5  -oshyn;  0.  4-5  parischien,  -iashien,  4-6 
parishen,  (4-5  -izsehen,  4-6  -iscen,  -is(s)ohen, 
-is(s)hen,  -ysshen,  -yschen,  -in,  -yn,  -ene,  -ion, 
-in,  -ing,  -yn,  -on,  5  paraschen,  -es(s)chen(e, 
-eshon,  -eehen,  -ishon,  -yshchon,  parschen, 
-one,  par-,  perrishen,  -yshyn,  6  paryschoon, 
-yn,  -esshen,  -aehen,  perishen.  [ME.  paro- 
schien,  -oisshien,  etc.,  a.  OF.  paroissien,  f.  paroisse 
PARISH,  after  me&.L.parocliidn-us:  seePAKOCHiAN. 
Subsequently,  following  parosshe, parish,  it  became 
parishen,  with  many  variations  of  spelling,  and 
sometimes  phonetic  reduction  to  parschen.  OF. 
had  a  parallel  form  parochien,  a  closer  adaptation 
of  the  med.L.,  whence  also  ME.  parochien,  paro- 
chen,  etc. ;  these  forms  are  treated  under  PARO- 
CBIAN,  though  they  often  show  a  mixture  of  the  two 
types,  eft  not  being  distinguished  from  sh  or  sch~] 
One  of  the  community  of  a  parish ;  =  PARISHIONER. 

a.  a  1225  After.  R.  198  pet  child  bet  ne  buh5  nout  his  eldre, 
vnderling  his  prelat,  paroschian  his  preost.  c  1325  Metr. 
Horn.  87  Quen  paroschenis  com  him  to.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  ProL  89  pat  bei  sholden  shryuen  here  paroschienes. 
14 . .  Lett.  Marg.  A  njott  fs  lip.  Beckington  (Camden)  46  The 
paroisshiens  of  the  said  paroish. 

&.  13..  Cursor  M.  26292  (Cott.)  Alsua  if  bi  parischen 
[Fair/,  parochin]  In  sin  lang  has  ligand  bene.  Ibid.  26315 
(Cott.)  Alsua  bou  preist,  if  bou  ha  ben  In  plight  wit  bi 
pariscen  [Fair/,  parochien].  1-1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  482 
Hise  parisshens  [v.  rr.  parischiens,  -isshiens,  -isschens, 
-isshins]  devoutly  wolde  he  teche.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C 
i.  82  Persones  &  parsheprestes  pleyned . .  pat  hure  parshens 
[v.  rr.  parschone,  paresschene,  -ischene,  parshen]  ben  poore. 
c  1449  PF.COCK  Repr.  (Rolls)  1 1.  39r  That  the  paraschens  so 
3aue.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arh.)  49  Whoys  pareshon 
also  y  was.  1333  MORE  Debcll.  Salem  Wks.  (1557)  1018/1 
If  the  person  woulde  take  it  of  his  perishen  by  force.  1536 
WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  55  The  curates  should  preach 
and  teatch  their  parishiones  the  '  Pater  noster  ', '  Avee ',  and 
'Creede'.  1566  Three  -i$th  Cent.  Chron.,  etc.  (Camden) 
138  Suche  quarylynge  ..  was  between  y*  mynystars  and 
parishoners  that  to  quyat  y°  mattar  y«  churche  dores  wer 
iayn  to  be  closyd,  and  y"  paryschyns  to  departe. 

Parishen-.  Sc.dial.  In6pariohoun,-sohone. 
[f.  PARISH  rf.:  the  suffix  is  obscure:  cf.  PAHISHING 
and  PAHOOHIN  in  same  sense.]  =  PARISH. 

a  1555  LYNDESAY  Tragedy  367  Mak  hym . .  Persone,  quhilk 
his  parischoun  can  teche.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  vin.  ox>  Robert  Schau,  quha  pastour  was  of  the 
parischone  of  Minto.  179.  BURNS  The  Cardin'  o't  ii,  Yet 
I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day,  The  pride  of  a' the  parishen.  1806 
Shelland_News  6  Aug.  (E.  D.  D.). 

fParishenant.  Obs.  (See  quot.) 

IS34  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  44  Every  clerke  officer  ijaT., 
and  every  odre  clerke  paryshenaunte  j<£ 

Parish  garden :  see  PARIS  GARDEN. 

tPa-rishing.  north.  Eng:  Obs.  [f.  PARISH 
sb.  +  (app.)  -ING  1 ;  but  nature  and  function  of  the 
suffix  not  clear.]  =  PARISH.  (Chiefly  Yorksh.) 

(It  is  not  certain  that  quot.  c  1450  belongs  here.) 

c  1450  Bidding  Prayer  in  Lay  Folk's  Mass  Bk.  71  We  sail 
pray  also  for  all  women  bat  er  bun  with  childer  in  bis 
parichm.  1486  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  48  A  gentilman  borne 
in  the  parishing  of  Estrington.  l£n  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
V.  24  To  the  well  of  my  parishyng  iij.s.  iiij.rf.  1524 
Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  19,  I,  William  Hall  of 
the  paryshynge  of  Pannall.  1584  Ibid.  145  My  neighbours 
and  ppure  of  the  parishing. 

t  Fari  shional,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  parrishonall. 
[f.  PAHISHION(EH  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  parish ;  parochial ;  of  parishioners. 

1604  H.  JACOB  Reas.  Re/.  C/t.  Eng.  7  A  Parishionall 
Bishop,  who  is  a  Pastor  of  one  ordinaryCongregation  only. 
1614  J.  ROBINSON  Relig.  Communion  20  These  parrishonall 


. 

assemblyes  want  not  onely  all  such  power.  1641  in 
'Smectymnuus'  Vind.Ansm.  §  13.  153  By  Congregation. . 
cannot  be  meant  a  panshionall  meeting.  1786  in  F.  Chase 
Hist.  Dartmouth.  Coll.  (1891)  I.  526  The  town  . .  have  for 
a  considerable  time  past  indulged  one  parishional  division 
of  about  _3,ooo  acres,  round  and  near  the  College.  1803  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  419  Various  parishional  expert, 
ments  were  tried  to  employ  them  [the  poor]  profitably. 

Hence  Parrshionally  adv. ,  as  a  parish  or  body 
of  parishioners. 

a  1617  P.  BAYNE  Dioces.  Tryall  (1621)  2  That  which  was 
more  numbersome  then  could  meet  Parishionally,  was  no 
Parishional  but  Diocesan  church. 

Parishioner  (parrjanaj).  Forms :  5  paris- 
shoner,  6  parysshoner,  -issyoner,  -ischoner, 
pari-,perishoner,parishener,-iner,  -ner,  -nore, 
parichyngher,  6-  parishioner,  [f.  parishion, 
PARISHEN  l  +  -ER  1 :  for  the  form  cf.  practitioner, 
etc.  See  also  the  doublet  PAROCHIXAK.]  One  of 
the  inhabitants  or  community  of  a  parish. 


1471  in  Somerset  Medieval  ll'ills  (1901)  221   Item,  I  be- 

?ueath  to  the  chirche  werkes  of  i  he  chirch  of  Brewton  where 
am  parisshoner  of  2os.  1523  Visitation  Dean  ftf  Chapter 
York  (MS.),  With  the  mynds  &  holle  consent  of  the 
Parichynghers  of  the  same.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  44 
Beyng  parisheners  of  the  said  flue  parrish  churches.  1546 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (r87o)  221  Ffor  the  . .  Comffort  of  alle  the 
parissyoners  there.  1361  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courlycr 
II.  (1577)  L  iv  b,  A  Priest  of  the  Countrey  saying  Masse  to  his 
parishioners.  1567  HARMAN  Cavi'at  19  Your  poore,  in- 
dygente,  and  feable  parishnores.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd 
561  Th'  euill  will  Of  all  their  Parishners  they  had  constraind. 
i6ij  MORYSON  ItiH.  i.  193  The  King  ..  was  the  chiefe 
Parishioner.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  407  A  man  is  said  to 
be  a  Parishioner  in  respect  of  his  Dwelling  or  Habitation . . 
in  such  a  Parish.  1857  TOUI.MIN  SMITH  Parish  i  The 
practical  duties  and  rights  of  every  Parishioner. 

Hence  Pari-shiouersMp,   the   status  of  a   pa- 
rishioner. 


shorter  sojourn  would  have  created  sufficient  parishioner- 
ship  for  purposes  of  banns. 

Parish  priest.  The  priest  in  charge  of  a 
parish. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26173  (Cott.)  To  H  pariche  preist  bou  be 
bede.  c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  29  Neyther  to  the  pope 
.  .ne  to  the  parysshe  prest.  1504  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  282 
Who-so-euer  be  person,  vycary,  or  parasche  prest.  1659 
HOWELL  Lexicon,  Eng.  Prov.  i  The  Parish-Priest  forgot 
that  he  was  ever  a  Clark.  1865  SARAH  AUSTIN  Kanke's 
Hist.  Re/.  II.  83  The  parish  priest  of  Cronach  was  one  of 
the  first  who  married. 

Parisian  (pari-zian,  --i.^'an),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
6  -ien.  [a.  F.  parisien,  med.L.  parisian-us,  f. 
Parlsii  Paris :  see  -AN.] 

A.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paris. 

1530  PALSGR.  34  In  this  worke  I  moost  folowe  the  Parisyens. 
1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iv.  48  During  that  rage  the 
Parisians  were  then  stirred  up  to.  1779  J.  ADAMS  in  Faut. 
Lett.  (1876)  355,  I  admire  the  Parisians  prodigiously.  1831 
SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  95  The  Parisians,  as  usual,  had 
a  number  of  novelties. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paris;   resembling 
Paris  or  that  of  Paris. 

1614  in  Crt.  #  Times  Jos.  7(1848)  I.  346  For  fear  a  Sicilian 
vespers,  or  Parisian  matins,  did  ensue.  1688  SOUTH  Senti. 
I.  477  Perhaps  the  Cut-Throat  may  rather  take  his  Copy 
from  the  Parisian  Massacre.  1828  Lights  <y  Shades  II.  72 
No  gown  sat  well  that  was  not  of  Parisian  make. 

Hence  Farl-sianlsm,  Parisian  character,  habit, 
or  practice;  Pari'sianize  v.  trans.,  to  make 
or  render  Parisian  (whence  Pari  sianiza'tion) ; 
Pari'siaiily  adv.,  in  a  Parisian  fashion  or  manner. 

1892  Athenxiim  25  June  821/3  A^  n's  S°°d  points— his 
gaiety,  his  shrewdness, . .  his  Parisianism — appear  excellently. 
1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII.  415  He  has  become  irreparably 
Parisianized.  Ibia.,  A  considerable  amount  of  Parisian  ization. 
1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  x.  139  Where  folly 
had  danced  Parisianly  of  old. 

II  Parisieime  (pan'zyj-n).  [F.  fern,  of  Parisien 
Parisian.]  A  female  Parisian. 

1886  Illustr.  Lond,  News  Summer  No.  22/2  A . .  black-eyed, 
red-cheeked  Pansienne.  1887  Contemp.  Rev.  May  718  She 
is  a  Parisienne,  if  you  will,  but  a  very  exceptional  Parisienne. 

t  Parisis,  parisee.  Obs.  Also  5  -ysee.  -esi, 
6 -yse,  8  -isis.  [a.  F.  parisis :— L.  parisiens  em 
Parisian,  f.  Parlsii  Paris.] 

1.  A  word,  oiig.adj.,  meaning  'of  Paris';  used  to 
distinguish  deniers  struck  atParis,  which  were  worth 
one-fourth  more  than  those  struck  at  Tours ;  hence 
sb.  a  denier  of  Paris. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  17664  To  tourne,  by  hys 
sotylte,  A  Tourneys  to  A  parysee.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/  Man- 
hode  in.  xix.  (1869)  145  Bi  enchauntementes  she  maketh  it 
{denier  tottrnois]  in  to  paresis.  1528  SIR  R.  WESTON  in 
Dillon  Calais  I,  Pale  (1892)  93  Forfeytes  for  every  soche 
tree  cut  x  Ii.  paryses.  [1901  SHARPE  Cat.  Let^.  Bk.  C.  230  In 
part  payment  of  the  value  of  ^58  gs.  4<z*.  parisis.] 

||  2.  In  the  old  French  Custom-house  practice,  etc. : 
A  surtax  of  one-fourth  upon  the  duties  fixed  by 
the  tariffs  and  pancartes. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  o/  Rates  17  The  Augmentations  of  Anno 
1644,  1647,  1654,  and  the  Parisis  12  and  6  Peny,  of  all  the 
said  Duties.  Ibid.  265  The  Duties  of  the  Parisis  the  I2th 
and  6th  Deniers,  shall  be  levied  and  collected  by  the  said 
Measurers  in  the  accustomed  Manner. 

Parisite  (pse-risait).  Min.  [Named  1845  after 
the  discoverer,  J.  J.  Paris  :  see  -ITE !.]  A  fluo- 
carbonate  of  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group,  found 
in  small  brownish-yellow  crystals  in  the  emerald 
mines  of  Colombia. 

1846  Amer.  Jrnl.  Set.  Ser.  11.  II.  415  Parisite  was  dis- 
covered., in  the  valley  of  the  Mussp.  1899  Ibid.  Ser.  iv. 
VIII.  ar  Crystals  of  pyrite  and  parisite. 

Paris  mutuels :   see  PARI  MUTUKI. 

ParisO'logy.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  irdpiaos  almost  equal, 
evenly  balanced  +  -Ao-fia  speaking:  see  -Z.OGV.] 
The  use  of  ambiguous  language. 

18. .  CAMPBELL  cited  in  WORCESTER  ^846). 

llParison1  (pse-rispfn).  Rhet.  PI.  parisa. 
[a.  Gr.  itapicrov,  neuter  of  irapiaos  exactly  or  evenly 
balanced,  f.  irap(a-  beside  +  ?<ros  equal.]  An  even 
balance  in  the  members  of  a  sentence. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  86  MemtnuK  or 
Parison,  when  one  or  more  members  doe  follow  in  equall 
s^ntmces.    1589  PUTTENHAM  Ent?.  ft't'src  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  ?: 
J'nii~t>u,  or  the  Figure  of  eueli.  ..In  this  figure  wo  once 


PARISON. 

wrote. .these  verse*.  The  good  is  geason,  and  short  is  his 
abode,  The  bad  bides  long,  and  easie  lo  be  found  :  Our  life  is 
loathsome,  our  Mime*  a  heauy  lode,  Conscience  a  curst  iudge, 
remorse  a  priuie  goalie.  1603  HuLl-AND  Plutarch's  Mor. 
,,M  His  f,irisa,  standing  upon  equall  weight  and  measure 
of  syllables.  1894  C.  C*.  CIIILU  Lyly  <y  Euphuism  53  As 
Lyly's  first  thought  is  evidently  lo  be  antithetical,  the  use  of 
jui  ison,  though  constant,  enters  as  a  secondary  matter. 

Hence  (irreg.)  fPari-sonal,  Pariso  nic  «.,  cha- 
racteri/cd  by  '  parison  '  or  exact  balance  of  clauses. 

i£$i  UxqmiAKT  7<-:i'.V  Wks.  (1834)  293  The  harmony  of 
a  well-concerted  period,  in  its  isocoletick  and  parisonal 
m. -mln  is  [if.  DioiHjkis  xii.  53  tabxiuAa  trai  ndpttra],  1884 
SVMONUS  Sna&a.  Prtdtcess.  xiii.  512  [Euphuism]  is  charac- 
terised., by  antithesis  of  thought  and  diction,  ..enforced  by 
alliterative  ami  parisonic  use  of  language.  1894  RAI.KIGH 
Eit£.  .\'tn<t'l  ii.  (1903)  33  Almost  every  sentence  being 
I'.il.im  ed  in  two  or  more  parisonic  parts. 

Parison  -  Vp;upris3n).  Glass-blowing.  Also  9 
puraisoii.  [a.  V.  faraison,  deriv.  of /am- to  pre- 
pare, corresp.  to  L.  partition-cm  iromparare.] 

1.  orig.  The  rounded  mass  into  which  the  molten 
glass  is  first  gathered  and  rolled  when  taken  from 
the  furnace.     Also  attrib.  as  parison-hole. 

1831  O.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  ff  Gl.  169  By  this  means  tlie 
particles  of  jjlass  are  agglomerated  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
which  is  then  called  by  the  workmen  a  paraison.  1903 
K.  A.  MACAULAY  (Chance  Bros.)  Let.,  The  word  'parison 
sin  \ives  among  our  workmen,  not  as  directly  applied  to  the 
piece  of  glass,  but  to  the  '  hole  '  or  opening  into  a  furnace 
for  reheating  the  glass  after  moulding  it,  which  they  call 
a  '  parison-hole ', 

2.  Hence,  in  a  bottle-making  machine  :  see  quot. 
1888  Daily  News  14  Feb.  6/6  The  present  machine  con. 

sists  first  of  a  receptacle,  called  a  '  parison ',  in  which  the 
exact  quantity  of  molten  metal  required  to  form  a  bottle  is 
placed,  there  being  no  overplus  or  waste.  At  the  lower  pai  t 
uf  the  '  parison '  is  the  collar  mould  which  forms  the  lip. 

Parissyoner,  obs.  form  of  PARISHIONER. 

Paristhmic  (pari'spmik),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Gr. 
irapiaOiuov  tonsil  (f.  nap(a-  by  +  /fffl^ios  neck,  narrow 
passage  or  connexion)  +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  the 
tonsils.  So  Fari-stlimiotome  [Gr.  -TO/JOS  cutting] 
(see  quot.) ;  Faristhmitic  (prurisbmi'tik)  a.,  per- 
taining lo  paristhmitis ;  ||  Paristhmitis  (-sitis), 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

18x2-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  322  In  the  second  or 
Paristhmitic  variety,  the  morbid  virus  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  fauces.  Ibid.  (1822)  II.  339  The  common  quinsy  of  the 
present  ilay.  the  paristhmitis  tonsilaris  of  the  system  before 
us.  1857  M.\YNE  Expos.  Lex.  884/1  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Farist/D/iia  or  tonsils :  paristhmic.  Ibid.,  An  old  instru- 
ment with  which  the  tonsils  were  cut  or  scarified :  a 
paristhiniotome.  fpiif.t  Paristhmitis^  ..inflammation  of  the 
tonsils ;  the  same  as  Tonsillitis. 

Parisyllabic  (pse'risilarbik),  a.  and  sb.  Gram, 
[f.  L.  par,  fan-  equal  +  syllaba  (a.  Gr.  av\\aprf) 
syllable  + -ic :  cf.  syllabic .] 

A.  adj.   Of  Greek  and  Latin  nouns:   Having 
the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  as 
in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.  ParisyllaHctil,  We  say  in 
GfUnaar.  the  first  declension  of  Nouns  is  Parisyllabique, 
•  ill  the  cases  of  such  Nouns  in  the  singular  number 
especially  have  even  syllables,  as  GewtMatfftHwaftjpemtfHf, 
tlt-mi/itiiH,  i;ciitiitatgemniat  etc.  1775  in  ASH  .  1876  KENNEDY 
I'ttb.  Itch.  Lot.  Gram.  (ed.  4)  104  I-nouns  come  under  four 
chief  Heads:  (A)  Parisyllabic  I-nouns  with  Nom.  Sing.  I-s.. 
(1))  Parisyllabic  I -nouns  in  £-s  (1-s). 

B.  so.  A  parisyllabic  noun. 

1893  Athenxum  5  Au$.  189/2  The  classification,  .cannot 
be  commended.  The  distinction  of  parisyllabics  and  impari- 
syllal.ics  is  barely  indicated. 

tParisylla-bieal,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  —  prec.  adj. 

1656   KLOL'NT  Glossogr.^  Parasyllabical,  that  hath  equal 
syllables.    1658  PHILLIPS,  Parisyllabical  Nouues. 
aritarie,  variant  of  PARIETARY  sb.  Obs. 

t  Paritor  (pa-'-ritai).  Obs.  Also  6  parritour, 
-ator.  7  -itor,  S  -ettor,  -otter ;  6  perritore,  6-7 
parator,  S  -iter.  [Aphetic  f.  APPARITOR.]  An 
apparitor  or  summoning  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court. 

1530  I'\LSGR.  252/1  Parytorie  [Vparytor]  somoner,  Itcdeau. 
"587-8  in  Swayne  Sariim  Churclnv.  Ace.  (1896)  135 
hparkes  the  parritour  for  smoke  fardinges  to  the  vse  of 
'Ladie  church.  1600  HEVWOOU  2»rtr  I'l.  Kilw.  IV,  Wks. 
I  7u  lt!1  W'!  :ue  lne  I!'SI|0PS  Paralors,  my  friend.  1614 
.1.  KOBINSON  AY//X'.  Contntitn.  19  The  greatest  part  from  the 

relate  to  the  Paritour  are  . .  irreligious.  1671  KACHARH 
Oojtn:  Altai:  Ccittcmpt  Clergy  (17051  16  Unless  1  should 
nave. .turned  1'arrettor  or  Informer.  1681  N.  O.  Boiteau'i 
<\^trtH  Illpl^7  Where  Doctors,  Proctors,  Paritors  together 
lun  t  leave  upon  thy  Naked  back  one  Feather.  1716 
/•i«.f<W/  Cki,rc/,,i:  ./,",.  ,MS.I,  Paid  To  the  Pariler  K.  o,/. 
ffUPlltonClfrckw.  .Ic,-.  in  .\ot,-s  and  Gleanings  (Exeter) 
H...38/1  Paid  the  I'arrolter  is.  6,f.  1815  SCOTT  Betrothed 
*vn.  A  junior,  or  summoncr  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

rar  tone,  -ory,  variant  of  I'ABIKTABY  sb.  Obs. 

Parity!  .,p:vriti  .     [ad.  L.  fariias  eijuality,  f. 
far  equal.    Cf.  !•'.  fariU  { 1 4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
i  he  state  or  condition  of  being  equal,  or  on 
a  level ;  equality. 


».is  :i  parity  of  po«cr  amonR  the  Apostles.     1783  W.   F. 

''! ax.  II.  326  Men  and  women  tin  marriage) 

obliged  to  pay  a  proper  regard  to  the  parity  of  years.  1841 
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GnovEtVm  Phys.  tents  101  The  bodice  in  which  this  parity 
of  force  has  been  discovered ..  are  small  compared  with  the 
exceptions. 

2.  Equality  of  rank  or  status,  social,  political,  or 
ecclesiastical ;  esp.,  equality  among  the  members, 
or  among  the  ministers,  of  a  church. 

157*  in  Neal  Hist.  Purjt.  (1732)  I.  284  There  ought  to  be 
a  Parity  among  the  ministers  in  the  Church.  1593  HUM>N 
Goot.f  Christ's  Ch,  413  \Vhat  conflicted  and  uproarcs  your 
paritie  of  Presbyters  will  breede.  1643  C'HAS.  I  Anfiv. 
19  t*rof>,  22  The  Common  people,  .grow  weary  of  Journey- 
work,  and  set  up  for  themselves,  call  Parity  and  Indepen- 
dence, Liberty.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  5  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  II. 
173  To. .introduce  Presbyterian  parity,  .among  our  Clergy. 
1841  D'IsRAEU  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  443  With  the  disciples  of 
parity,  a  free  election  ..  was  a  nrst  btate  principle.  1903 
F.  W.  MAITLANU  in  Camb.  Mod.  t/nt.  II.  xvi.  594  A  can 
for  'parity',  for  an  equality  among  all  the  ministers  of 
God's  Word,  and  consequently  for  an  abolition  of  all '  prelacy '. 

3.  Equality  of  nature,   character,   or   tendency ; 
likeness,   similarity,   analogy;   parallelism;   as  in 
parity  of  reason  or  reasoning.    (Cf.  L.pari  rationed) 

i6ao  VENNER  I 'in  Recta,  iii.  55,  I  thinke  that  there  is  a 
neerer  parity  of  nature  betweene  the  flesh  of  Kallow-Deere, 
and  of  the  Red.  1646  P.  BULKELKY  Gosfol  Covt.  i.  33  Argu- 
ment, .from  the  paritie  and  likenesse  between  the  covenant 
of  works,  and  the  covenant  of  grace.  1652  NI.I  J.HAM  tr. 
Setdens  Afare  Cl.  23  Truly  there  is  a  paritie  of  Reason  also 
for  this.  160*  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  ix.  325  We  may  infer 
by  parity  of  Argument.  173^  BERKELEY  Hylas  ff  Phil. 
(ed.  3)  iii.  Wks.  1871  I.  329  There  is  . .  no  parity  of  case 
between  Spirit  and  Matter.  1834  MUDIE  Brit.  Rirds  (1847) 
I.  172  Hy  parity  of  reasoning  that  house  on  which  the  mag- 
pie percnes  is  in  no  danger  of  falling. 

f4.  Of  numbers:  The  fact  of  being  even  and 
not  odd ;  evenness.  Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheoin,  11.  x.  §  4  (1622)  308  It  [unity]  is 
not  variable,  by  parity  ;  or  imparitie.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.Ep.  115  If  we  survey  the  totall  set  of  animals,  we  may 
in  their  legs,  .observe  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity  of 
numeration  :  that  is,  not  any  to  have  an  odde  leg. 

5.  Comm.   Equivalence  in  another  currency ;   a 
standard  of  price  expressed  in  another  currency. 

1886  WoolRcport  23  June,  Public  sales  of  wool,  .were  held 
in  Berlin.  .1800  bales.. are  reported  to  have  betn  all  sold  at 
full  London  parity.  1886  Times  7  July,  Prices  generally 
soon  advanced  above  the  parity  of  Saturday  night's,  closing 
quotations  in  New  York.  1894  Ibid,  8  Dec.  5/2  The  London 
parity  will  be  about  ,£94-50. 
b.  -  PAR  sbl-  a  b,  3  b. 

1900  Stock  Market  Ke/>ort>  Buying  on  days  when  the 
market  is  weak  and  below  partly,  and  selling  when  prices 
are  put  above  parity  by  the  operations  of  local  speculators. 

6.  In   Monetary   parlance:    Equality,   as    legal 
tender  or  money,  between  coins  of  one  metal  and 
coins  of  another  in  certain  definite  proportions  of 
weight  and  fineness,  fixed  by  law. 

1895  Spectator  2  Feb.  157  Convinced  . .  that  silver  can  be 
raised  by  legislation  to  a  'parity'  with  gold.  1900  LD. 
ALDENIIAM  Colloquy  on  Currency  380  The  object.. was  to 
maintain  the  parity  between  Gold  and  Silver  money. .  .The 
parity  which  they  have  in  the  United  States  is  a  National 
parity  between  tne  coins,  not  between  the  metals.  ..What 
1  desire  is  International  parity. 

7.  <z/lri#.and  Comb.)*&parity-pn'aching\  parity- 
canton,  a  canton  in  Switzerland  where  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches  are  on  an  equal  footing  in 
their  relations  with  the  State. 

1659  w-  BROUGH5tfAw/«  549  Have  all  doors  shut  upon  you 
for  your  parity-preaching.  1899  Westm.  Caz.  27  July  3/3 
In  the  '  Parity-Cantons  '  of  ihe  Swiss  Confederation,  where 
two  Landeskirchen  are  established — a  Catholic  and  an 
Evangelical  Church. 

Parity y  (pau'riti).  Qbstet.  Med.  [f.  PAB-OUS 
rt.  +  -ITY.]  The  condition  of  being  parous ; 
the  fact  of  having  borne  children. 

1878  SIR  J.  WILLIAMS  in  Obstet.  Trans.  (1879)  XX.  173 
Diagnosis  of  Parity.  /£/</.,  Circumstances.. in  which  proof 
of  parity  or  nulliparity  may  turn  out  to  be  proof  of  innocence 
or  guilt.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  din.  f.tct.  Dis.  Women 
(ed.  4)  Index  535  Signs  of  Parity.  1898  G.  E.  HERMAN 
Dis.  Women  ix.  87. 

Farizs,  -chen,  obs.  ff.  PARISH,  PARISUEN. 

Paijet,  obs.  form  of  PARGET. 

fPaqetory.  Obs.  [?f.  PARGET.]  ?-  PARGET  sb.  2. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smcct.  Introd.,  Wks.  (1851)  263  This 
prevaricator  of  America . .  brought  us  home  nothing  but  a  nicer 
tankard  drollery,  a  venereous  parjetory  for  a  j,tewes. 

Parjure,  Paijuri,  obs,  ff.  PERJI'KE,  PERJUBY. 

Park  (paik),  sb.  Also  3-4  pare,  (also  9  in 
senses  5,  6),  3-7  parke,  5  paark,  perke,  8-  Sc. 
perk.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pare  preserve  for  beasts  of 
the  chase,  etc.  The  OF.  was  ultimately  identical 
with  \VGer.  *parntkt  whence  OK.  pearruc :  for  the 
history  see  PARROOK.  The  Welsh  pan  and  Gael. 
pairc  are  from  Eng.  In  senses  5  and  6  from  later 
uses  of  K.  pan:  The  Fr.  word  has  also  passed  into 
Du.  and  Ger.,  where  it  is  used  alongside  of  the 
native  forms  descended  from  \VGer.  *pan-uk.'} 

1.  law.  An  enclosed  tract  of  land  held  by  royal 
grant  or  prescription  for  keeping  beasts  of  the 
chase.  (Distinguished  from  a  forest  or  ckasc  by 
being  enclosed,  and  from  a  fortst  also  by  having 
no  special  laws  or  officers. "i 

(  1160  Charter  #f  FriSituald  of  Surrey  (dated  a  675'  in 
Kcmble  iW.  />/>/.  V.i8  Bitwiene  3e  shrubbes  and  Wine- 
bri;t  goinde  adun  noroii?te  binude  oa  parkes  ^ate.  <  1275 
LAY.  1432  ^eliotite^  in  >i-  kin-<:>  parr  \c  1205  friAel  Par  fore 
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ino)  of  Out  &  ek  of  tren,  Ol  wudcs  &  of  parkea.  1 1399 
Will.  Palertit  2845  A  pris  place  was  vnder  ]>v  paleyb  a  park 
as  it  were  fc>at  whilom  wib  wilde  bc*le*  wa--  wel  restored. 
1436  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  408/3  To  make  a  Park  in  Orene- 
wyche.  a.  1440  Sir  Dcgrcv.  363  Have  ye  nat  perkus  and 
chu  ?  1541  BOORDE  Dyetetry  iv.  (1870)  239  A  parke  repleied 
with  dere  &  conyes  is  a  necessarye  and  a  plea&aunt  thyng  to 
be  anexcd  to  a  mansyon.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  139  Wood- 
stocke  Towne  i>  famous  for  the  Kings  House  and  large 
Parke,  compassed  with  a  stone  wall,  which  is  said  to  haue 
been  the  fust  Parke  in  England.  1761  S.  PETERS  ///•,.'. 
Connecticut  249  There  are  only  two  small  parks  of  deer  in 
Connecticut.  1818  CHUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  255  Toapark 
three  things  are  necessary:  i.  A  grant  from  the  King. 
2.  Inclosures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge.  3.  Krasts  of  park, 
such  as  buck,  doe,  £c.  And  where  all  the  deer  are  destroyed, 
it  shall  no  more  be  accounted  a  park. 

b.  Hence  extended  to  a  large  ornamental  piece 
of  ground,  usually  comprising  woodland  and 
pasture,  attached  to  or  surrounding  a  country 
house  or  mansion,  and  used  for  recreation,  and 
often  for  keeping  deer,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

In  these  the  name  has  either  come  down  from  a  time  when 
the  ground  was  legally  a  park  in  sense  i,  or  has  been  more 
recently  g^iven  to  a  ground  laid  out  in  imitation  of  such  a» 
were  originally  parks.  It  is  thus  not  possible  toseparate  the 
quotations  accurately. 

1715  DE  FOE  Ftim.  Instruct,  i.  iii.  (1841)  I.  63  Nor  walk 
out  in  the  park  or  fields  any  more  on  the  Lord*s-day.  1813 
MAR.  KiKii-.vvoKTH  Patron.  (1833)  I.  XVL  256  Hungerford 
Cattle— a  fine  old  place  in  a  beautiful  park.  1850  LYELL  2nd 
Visit  U.  S.  II.  326  Having  never  remarked  this  splendid 
tree  in  any  English  shrubbery  or  park.  1871  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mints  <V  Mining  226  Giving  to  the  pine  woods . .  the 
aspect  of  beautiful  natural  parks.  1890  '  K.  Hoi  ORE  WOOD' 
Miners  RigJtt(ity))  175/1  One  of  those  natural  foreM -parks 
peculiar  to  Australia. 

C.  In  this  sense  now  often  forming  part  of  the 
name  of  a  country  house  or  mansion  ;  and  thence 
of  suburban  districts,  as  Addington  Park,  Osterley 
Park ;  Clapham  Park. 

1848  Miss  SKWKLI,  Amy  Herbert  viit.  (1858)  92  She  felt  a 
little  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  her  home  was  neither 
a  park  nor  a  hall.  Ibid.  x.  127,  I  daresay  you  have  been 
dreaming  of  having  a  large  house  like  Kochfurd  Park. 

&••&• 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  SertH.  Tim,  899/1  Wee  must  bee  so 
much  the  more  watchful!,,  .and  keepe  our  selues  stil  within 
the  parke  wherein  God  inpaled  vs  with  hisworde.  i6o6SiK 
W.  HARBKRT  Proph.  Cadwallcuierd\xv\t  Wolsey.. did  erect 
those  glorious  towresof  yore  [Christ  Church.  Oxford],  Learn- 
ing's receptacle,  Religion's  parku.  1898  H.  M.  STANLEY 
Introd,  Caftt.  Buttvws*  La'ia  I'iginUs  p.  xi,  This  vast  slave 
park  whence  Dongolawi  and  Arab,  Hakongo  and  Portuguese 
half-caste  slave  traders  culled  their  victims. 

2.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  of  considerable 
extent,  usually  within  or  adjoining  a  city  or  town, 
ornamentally  laid  out  and  devoted  to  public  recrea- 
tion ;  a  '  public  park ',  as  the  various '  parks '  in  and 
around  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns.     The 
J'ark  (in  London):  in  ijth  c.  St.  James's  Park, 
now  esp.  Hyde  Park,  as  the  place  of  fashionable 
promenade. 

This  application  has  its  origin  in  some  of  the  royal  pa^tks 
(in  sense  i)  near  London  (L  e.  St.  James's,  etc.)  developing 
into  ornamental  grounds  to  which  the  public  were  con- 
ditionally  admitted. 

[1661;  ;-ee  PALL-MAI.  1.2 and 30.)  16*3  Ptpys/J/ary  15  May, 
I  walked  in  the  Parke,  discoursing  with  the  keeper  of  the 
Pell  MelL  1666  Itid.  15  July,  Walked,  .to  the  Park;  and 
there,  .lay  down  by  the  canalle.  1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux' 
.Stral.  iv.  ii,  There  will  be  Title,  Place  and  Precedence,  the 
Park,  the  Play,  and  the  Urawing-Room.  im  FIELDING 
t.mv  in  Sev.  Masy.  ll.  ii,  Come,  my  dear,  by  this  1  believe, 
the  park  begins  to  fill.  i8w  BYRON  lllues  n.  150  But  'tis 
now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Park.  1855  London  as 
it  is  in  Victoria  Park.. was  first  opened  in  1847,  for  the 
recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  side  of  London.  .. 
The  park  has  been  most  admirably  bid  out.  1894  RALPH 
in  Haitcr's  Mag.  Aug.  332  To  create  there  a  charming 
park  filled  with  summer  cottages  for  themselves  and  other 
wealthy  New  Yorkers.  1897  Daily  Newt  *5  Keb.  6/4  It  U 
not  etiquette  to  bow  or  curtsey  to  Royalty  in  the  paiks. 
1897  Watm.  Caz.  15  June  2/3  The  Jubilee  celebrations. . 
included  among  other  things  the  opening  of  a  new  park. 

b.  An  extensive  area  of  land  of  denned  limits  set 
apart  as  national  property  to  be  kept  in  its  natural 
state  for  the  public  benefit  and  enjoyment,  as 
the  Yellowstone  Park  (65  miles  long  by  55  broad) 
in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  Jan.  1003,  seven  such  Natioual  Parks  had  been 
established  by  Act  of  Congress  in  the  United  Slates. 

[1841  CATUN  N.  Amtr.  Imi.  (ed.  a)  I.  262  What  a  beautiful 
and  thrilling  specimen  for  America  to  preserve  and  hold  up 
to  the  view  of. . future  ages  !  A  nations  Park,  containing 
man  and  beasl,  in  all  the  wild  and  freshness  of  their  nature's 
beauty.]  1871  N.  P.  LANGFORD  (in  A'.  Y.  Tritnnc  38  Jan.), 
This  new  field  of  Wonders  |lhe  Yellowstone  Park]  should 
be  at  once.. set  apart  as  a  public  National  Park  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people  for  all  time.  187*  Kef. 
Regents  of  Smitksoniau  /nit.  (1873)  28  A  preposition. 
originally  made  by  Mr.  Catlin  as  early  as  1832.  has  been 
revived  and  presented  to  Congress,  to  reserve  the  country 
around  these  geysers  as  a  public  park.  187*  U.  i.  SMOlM 
XVII.  32  An  Act  to  set  apart  a  certain  Tract  of  Land  MM 
ne.ir  the  Head-waters  of  ihe  Yellowstone  River  as  a  public 
Park.  1903  IHd.  XXXI.  765  An  Act  To  set  apart  ^"lain 
Kinds  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  as  a  public  p-.rl-  lo  be 
known  as  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park.  . 

3.  a.   In  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  north  of  tnglani 
An  enclosed  piece  of  ground  for  pasture  or  tillage; 
a  held  ;  a  pnrrock  i>r  paddock. 

y«.«  farL  (Ireland),  small  fields  o.  plolsof  sr^und  Jymx 
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round  a  town  or  village,  usually  let  for  tilhige  or  pasture  to 
the  townsmen  or  villagers. 

1581  hw.  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Sept.  (1861)  257  The  foure  parkes 
by  the  greene  which  Richard  and  John  Sb.anigha.me  holdeth 
of  me  for  years.  1701  Scotl.  Charac.  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(ed.  Park)  VII.  379  Upon  inquiry  how  many  deer  his 
father  had  in  his  perk,  the  truth  will  out,  .  -that  they  call 
an  inclosure  a  perk,  in  his  country,  c  i8oz  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Ennui  viii,  Many  a  ragged  man  had  come , .  with  the  modest 
request  that  I  would  let  him  one  of  the  parks  near  the 
town.  Ibid.,  Ju.st  what  would  feed  a  cow  is  sufficient  in 
Ireland  to  constitute  a  park.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Aug. 
n/i  Mr.  Healy . .  explained  in  a  graphic  way  that  a  *  town 
park '  was  accommodation  land,  by  means  of  which  in  the 
wretched  villages,  misnamed  towns,  scattered  throughout 
Ireland,  the  hucksters  ..  eked  out  a  miserable  business  by 

f  rowing  potatoes  or  feeding  stock  for  early  slaughter.     1899 
Vestm.  Gaz.  13  Mar.  1/3  Kodaks  from  the  Kingdom  [i.e. 
Fife]..' Old  Kirsty'.  .lived  all  alone,  far  up  in  the'parks', 
as  we  say  of  the  wide  stretches  of  old  pasture  which  reach 
away  inland  till  they  merge  into  gorse  and  heather. 
fb.  Any  enclosed  piece  of  ground.   Obs.  rare. 
1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  138  In  what  manner  y_ou 
should  inclose  your  melon  ground.     In   this   park  (which 
may  be  of  what  extent  you  think  good)  you  shall  make 
beds  of  horse-dung. 

4.  Applied  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
esp.  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  to  a  high  plateau-like 
valley  among  the  mountains. 

1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  it.  123  Passed  the  Park, 
which  is  ten  miles  round,  and  not  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  across.  1831  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  xix.  137 
Hence  the  oases,  such  as  the  'parks  '  that  lie  among  these 
mountains.  1877  J.  A.  ALLBRXmvr.  Bison  560  Adventurers 
and  miners,  .exterminated  them  [bisons]  in  the  parks  and 
valleys  of  the  mountains.  1890  Century  Mag.  Feb.  523/1 
Then  it  had  descended  into  a  great '  park ',  crossed  it,  and 
begun  a  new  ascent. 

5.  Mil.    The   space   occupied   by  the  artillery, 
wagons,  beasts,  stores,  or  the  like,  in  an  encamp- 
ment ;    these  objects  themselves  when  thus  placed 
together ;  a  complete  set  or  equipment  of  artillery, 
of  tools,  etc. 

1683  SIR  J.  TURNER  Pallas  Annata  m.  xx.  294  As  to 
these  Oblong  Quadrangles,  wherein  are  encamped  several 
bodies,  ..you  may  if  you  please,  call  them  as  the  French 
do,  Parks,  and  that  properly  enough.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tec/in.  I,  Park  of  the  Artillery^  is  a  certain  Place  in  a 
Camp  without  Cannon-shot  of  the  Place  besieged,  where 
the  Cannon,  Artificial  Fires,  Powder,  and  other  Warlike 
Ammunition  are  kept  I  bid.,  Park  of  Provisions^  is  another 
Place  in  the  Camp,  on  the  Rear  of  every  Regiment,  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  Suttlers,  who  follow  the  Army  with  all 
sorts  of  Provisions,  and  sell  them  to  the  Soldiers.  1755 
WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1889)  I.  160  The  whole  park  of 
artillery  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march.  1799  STUART  in  Owen  Mrq.  IVellesley's  Desp.  (1877) 
1 13  The  main  bjdy  of  the  army,  with  the  park  and  pro- 
visions, remained  at  Seedapore.  1827  NAPIER  Penins. 
War  vi.  iv,  A  vast  pare  of  carriages.  1836  ALISON  Europe 
(1849-50)  V.  xxxi.  §  29  Kray.. despatched  his  grand  park, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  and  eight 
hundred  caissons.  1859  MARCY  Prairie  Trau.  vi.  221  If., 
a  small  party  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  a  large  force 
of  Indians,  they  should  seek  the  cover  of  timber  or  a  park 
of  wagons.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  8  Sites  for 
the  artillery,  engineer,  and  grand  magazine  parks  should 
now  be  prepared.  1900  Wcstni.  Gaz.  19  Mar.  5/1  There  is 
no  reserve  of  boots  in  the  supply  column  or  supply-park. 

6.  An  enclosed  area  in  which  oysters  are  bred, 
communicating  with  the  sea  so  as  to  be  overflowed 
at  every  high   tide  ;   an   oyster-park.      (In  quot. 
1603,  applied  to  a  similar  enclosure  for  fish.) 

[1603 .OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  117  They  haue  ready 
at  their  calL.sault  water  fishe  as  yt  were  in  a  parke  of 
wild  fish.]  1867  Times  15  Oct  5/6  In  the  shallowest  of 
these  pares,  .not  one  of  the  young  oysterlings.  .was  known 
to  have  been  killed.  1882  Standard  18  Feb.  5/2  In  some 
of  the  French  *  parks  '  the  water  is  renewed  every  tide. 
1883  F.  G.  SOLA  Fisheries  Spain  5  The  Government,  .is 
laying  down.. a  model  park  for  oyster  culture. 

7.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  park-deer,  -fence,  -gale> 
-hound,    -land,    -lodge,    -pale,    -paling,    -^-palis, 
-robber,  -wall-,  park-like  adj.;   -fpark-bote,  the 
repair  of  the  fence  or  wall  of  a  park ;  the  impost 
levied  for  this;  park-breaker,  one  who  breaks  into 
a  park   (cf.  house-breaker} ;   so  park -breaking ; 
park-hack,   a    horse    for    riding    in    the    park : 
see  HACK  sb.z  i  b;   park-time  (nonce-wd.,  after 
dinner-time,  etc.),  time  for  riding  in  the  park; 
park-way  (£/.  S.} :  see  quot.    Also  PARK-KEEPEB. 

a  1634  COKE  Inst.  iv.  308  *Parkebote,  to  be  quit  of  enclosing 
of  a  Park  or  any  part  thereof.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  v,  If 
you  take  him  for  a  house-breaker,  or  a  "park-breaker,  is  it 
not  most  natural  you  should  welcome  him  with  cold  steel  or 
hot  lead?  1834  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1846  II.  267 
Venerable  laws.. against  *park -breaking  and  deer-stealing. 
1898  Daily  News  26  Jan.  9/5  Animals  held  more  or  less  in 
confinement.,  whether  they  be  *park-deer,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
or  animals  in  menageries.  1901  Daily  Chron.  7  Aug. 
6/4  Legislation  for  the  suppression  of  park-deer  hunting. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  84, 

I  pardoned  high  *park-fences,  when  I  saw  that  besides  does 
and    pheasants,  these    have    preserved    Arundel    marbles, 
Towneley  galleries,    c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Dig  by 
182)  xxxv,  If  the  huntynge  shall  be  in  a  parke,  alle  men 
shulden   abyde  at  |>e  *parke  gate.      1644   MILTON  Areofi. 
(Arb.)  48  The  exploit  of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to 
pound   up    the   crows    by    shutting    his    Parkgate.      1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  li,  *Park-hacks  and  splendid  high- 
stepping  carriage-horses.    1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  i. 

I 1  Views  *park-like  and  picturesque.  1890 '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  ' 
Col.  Reformer  (ifyi)  266  Green  park-like  woodlands.     1837 
LYTTON  £.  Maltrav.  ix,  The  chaibe.  .stopped  at  the  gates 
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of  a  *park  lodge,  a  1550  Image  I  poet:  n,  in  Skelton's  Wks. 
(1843)  II.  434  ^e  cane  te"  many  tales,  Of  many  *parke 
pales,  Of  butgettes  and  of  males.  1846  GREENER  S<i. 
Gunnery  14  Birmingham  is  the  emporium  of  the  world  for 
guns,  from  the..'  'park  paling  '  so  called,  of  the  slave-trade 
..up  to  the  elaborately-finished  gun  of  the  peer.  1899  R. 
KIPLING  Stalky  12  The  high  Lodge  gate  in  the  split-oak 
park  palings.  ^1475  Pict.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  812/21  Hoc 
vallum,  a  parke  palys.  1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  <$•  Vanessa  46 
From  equipage,  and  *  Park -parades.  *88i  MRS.  O'DONOCHUE 
{title)  Ladies  on  Horseback;  Learning,  *Park-riding  and 
Hunting.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  184/2  The  Blood- 
hound .  .hunts  Beasts,  or  Men . .  that  are  *Park  Robbers.  1439 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  15/1  They  came  by  a  *Parke  side,  called 

Si  Park  of  Prys.  167*  WYCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  I.  ii,  Pray 
r.  Ranger,  let's  go.  .'tis  'Park-time.  i673DnYpEN Marr. 
ti  la,  Mode  iv.  iv,  What  a  clock  does  your  lordship  think  it 
is?. .  It  is  almost  park-time.  1896  Goacy's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  Apr. 
350/1  The  right  to  travel  upon  the  public  roads  and  'park- 
ways. 1898  1Q.M  Cent*  Apr.  585  '  Park-ways  ',  to  connect 
the  great  outlying  woodlands,  .with  tlie  Metropolitan  Parks 
of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  townships.  These  park-ways 
are  broad  boulevards  with  margins  of  grass,  wood,  and  river. 
1672  WYCHEKLEY  Love  in  Wood  n.  i,  Then  you  are  a  'Park- 
woman,  certainly. 
Park  (paik),  v.  [f.  PABK  j*.] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  in,  as  in,  or  as,  a  park. 
1526  [see  PARKING  i],     1559  W.   CUNNINGHAM   Cosmogt. 

Glassc  144  A  ceitayne  hyll,wluche  they  must  nedes  go  ouer 
that  go  by  land  from  Egipte  to  Arabia  Petrea,  that  parketh 
them.  1580  HOLLYBANO  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Enclore,..\Q 
enclose  and  parke  in.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  If,  iv.  11.45  How 
;uc  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale  !  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
Aur.  Leigh  m.  456  We  fair  fine  ladies,  who  park  out  our 
lives  From  common  sheep-paths. 

b.  Park  about,  to  surround  with  a  park. 
i876BROWNiNG  SJu>6  vi,Some  suburb-palace,  parked  about 
And  gated  grandly,  built  last  year. 

C.  To  lay  out  or  plant  in  the  manner  of  a  park  : 
see  PARKING  2. 

2.  Mil.,  etc.    To  arrange  compactly  (artillery, 
wagons,  etc.)  in  a  park :  see  prec.  5. 

i8iz  Examiner  30  Nov.  756/2,  6000  Cossacks  ..  took  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  parked.  1844  Regul,  fy  Ord. 
Army  180  At  night,  .the  waggons  are  to  be  parked,  so  as  to 
occupy  as  little  space  as  possible.  1883  A  rrtiy  Corps  Orders 
in  Standard  22  M;ir.  3/3  The  Artillery  will  be  parked  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  south  end  of  the  Race-course.  1887 
Police  Arrangeni.  Jubilee  Process.  21  June,  The  area.. is 
reserved  for  parking  carriages  belonging  to  the  Procession. 

3.  intr.  To  walk  or  drive  in  a  park. 

a  1783  H.  BROOKK  Love  fy  Vanity  Poems  (1810)  416/2  Then 
all  for  parking,  and  parading,  Coquetting,  dancing,  masquer- 
ading. 

Hence  Parked  (paikt)  ppl.  a. 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vi.  375  Deep  squadron'd  horse. . 
And  park'd  artillery.  1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  57  A 
residence,  .compassed  round  with  parked  and  shaven  acres. 

Parker  (paMkai).  Also  4  parkere,  5  -are, 
parcare,  -cure,  5-6  -ar,  6  perker.  [a.  Anglo- 

F.  parker  (=  OF.    type   *parquier),   in   med.L. 
parcarius,  f.  PARK  sb. :  see  -Elt'2  2.] 

L  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  park ;  a  park- 
keeper.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

[1321-2  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  397/2  Ses  geentz,  c'est  a  savoir 
Johan  soun  Parker,  &  Richard  [etc.].]  1395  in  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)8,1  bequetheto  Roger, my  parkere,  ..c.s.  ci43oLvDG. 
Lyke  thyn  Audience  28  in  Pol.  Rel.  fy  L.  Poems  26  Mawgre 
the  wache  of  fosters  and  parkerrys.  c  1440  Promt.  Parv. 
382/2  Parcare,  indagator.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  269/2  A  Par- 
coure  (A.  Parkare),  parcarius.  1530  PALSGR.  458/1  This 
parker  blodyeth  his  clothes.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power 
Parlt.  in.  17  If  the  Parker  negligently  suffer  the  Deere  to 
be  killed,  or  kill  the  Deere  himselfe . .  it  is  a  direct  forfaiture 
of  his  Office.  18x8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  147  An 
annual  fee  of  4o/.  had  been  given  to  the  parker,  issuing  out 
of  the  king's  manors  in  the  county  of  Surry. 

2.  A  rabbit  that  lives  in  a  park. 

1846  P.  Parley's  Ann.  VII.  325  Gamekeepers  give  various 
names  to  rabbits :  with  them  they  are  warreners,  parkers, 
sweethearts,  and  hedgehogs.  ..The  parker's  favourite  haunt 
is  in  gentlemen's  pleasure  grounds.  1870  BLAINE  Encycl. 
Rnr.  Sports  (ed.  3)  §  2683. 

Hence  f  Fa-rkership  Obs.,  the  office  of  parker. 

1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  473/1  The  Offices  of  Constableship 
.  .and  Parkership  of  the  same  Castell.  1574  tr.  Littleton  s 
TenufvsBi  b.The  office  of  a  Parkershippe  of  a  Parke.  1671 
BRYDALL  Law  Eng.  relating  to  Nobility  $  Gentry  (1675)  35 
As  if  a  Parkership  be  granted  to  an  Earl. 

Parkin  (paMkin).  north,  dial.  Also  -en, 
perkin.  [Origin  unknown  :  perh.  from  proper 
name  Perkin  or  Parking  A  kind  of  gingerbread 
or  cake  made  of  oatmeal  and  treacle. 

i8z8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Parkin,  a  cake  made  of  treacle 
and  oat  meal,  commonly  called  a  treacle -park  in.  1884  MRS. 

G.  L.   BANKS  Sybilla,  etc.  III.  145    Bribed  by  a  cake  of 

!_•         e T-T_ Vx         .1      .         TJ       .  '. 


. .  whole-meal  bread, '  parkin ',  gingerbread  and  molasses. 

Parking  (pa-jkirj),  vM.  s/>.  [f.  PARK  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  PARK  vb.  (in  various  senses). 
1516  in  Dillon  Calais  f,  Pale  (1892)  82  If  he  dunge  it  with 

parkmge  of  shepe  or  of  bests,  he  to  have  ijj.  viij<£  for  evry 
acre.  1607  J.  MILWARDE  Jacobs  fit.  Day  (1610)  I  iv  b,  The 
parking  in  of  beasts,  and  the  depopulating  Townes,  to  shut 
out  Christians. 

2.  concr.  Ground  laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  park  ; 
also,  in  U.  S.,  a  strip  of  turf,  with  or  without  trees, 
in  the  centre  of  a  street. 

1885  Johns  Hopkins  Hist.StudicsSet.  in.  Mar.  109  Spaces 
were  left  for  a  market-place,  court-house  green  and  parking 
for  the  palace.  1888  H.  GANNETT  in  Eiitycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 


PARLANT. 

382/2  In  some  cases,  similar  parking  has  been  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets.  1888  Apple  ton's  Cycl.  Awer.  Bwg. 
IV.  578/1  In  1871  he  [F.  L.  OIm>tedJ  urged. .the  so-called 
'  parking  system  '  for  the  broad  streets  of  Washington. 

Parkish  (paukij),  a.  [f.  PARK  sb.  +  -isa1.] 
Resembling  a  park  ;  somewhat  park-like. 

1813  J.  FORSYTH  Ran.  Italy '86  The  immediate  approaches 
.  .are  planted  in  the  open  parkish  style.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Kenan** XX,  A  rage  to  render  their  place 'paikii-h'jns  was  at 
one  time  the  prevailing  phrase.  1838  Eraser's  Mag.  XVIII. 
148  A  park  i^h- look  ing  sort  of  pleasure-ground. 

Fa*rk-kee:per.     The  keeper  of  a  park. 

1624  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  \\.\\,  Some  falconers,  some 
park-keepers,  and  some  huntsmen.  1785  BAKKKR  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXV.  354.  1853  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  34 
All  that  the  Queen  could  do  was  to  order  the  parkkeeptrs 
not  to  admit  Sir  John  again  within  the  gates. 

So  Pa'rk-kee;peress  (nonce- ivd.},  a  female  park- 
keeper,  or  park-keeper's  wife. 

1852  JAMES  Peqninillo  III.  161  They  had  been  park-keeper 
and  park-keeperess  to  the  Westwood  family  thirty  years 
and  six  months. 

Pa'rk-learves.  ?  Obs.  [app.  f.  PARK  sb.  + 
leaves^  pi.  of  LEAF.]  A  name  for  the  shrub  Tutsan 
(ffypericum  Andros&mum\  Also,  with  early 
herbalists,  the  tree  Vitex  Agnus  castus  \  the  name 
agnus  caslus  having  app.  been  applied  to  both 
(see  Turner  Names  of  Herbes,  A  viij  b). 

a  1400-50  Steckh.  Med,  MS.  157  Totsane  or  parkleuys: 
agnus  castus.  1545  ELYOT,  Agnes,  is  a  tree  . .  commonly 
called  Agnus  castus,  in  englysshe  parke  leaues,  it  hathe 
leaues  lyke  to  wyllowe.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xlv.  66  If 
Androsemon  be  Tutsan  or  Parke  leaues,  it  groweth  plenti- 
fully in  woodes  and  parkes,  in  the  west  paries  of  England. 
1611  COTGR.,  Atnerine,  Agnus  castus,.  .chast  or  hempetree, 
Parke-leanis.  1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  \\.  205  On  the 
top.  .succeedeth  a  large  yellow  Flower,  much  biyger  than 
Parks-Leaves.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Park  Leaves, 
the  Hypericum  androsagmum,  All-heal,  or  St.  Peter's-wort. 

Parklos,  obs.  form  of  PARCLOSE. 
Partly  (pa-ikli),  a.  rare.     [f.  PARK  sb.  +  -LY  i.] 
Ol  the  nature  or  character  of  a  park ;  park-like. 


1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  37  The  same.. with  goodli  & 
parkdy  parkes  . .  to  beautifie  adorne  and  decorite.  1886 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  v.  164  Among  the  gentry  of  that  town 


and  its  parkly  neighbourhood. 

Fa'rkward,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -WARD.]  To- 
wards the  park.  Also  Fa'rkwards. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  i.  5  Marry  Sir,  the  pittie-ward, 
the  Parke-ward  :  euery  way:  olde  Windsor  way,  and  euery 
way  but  the  Towne-way.  1886  G.  ALLEN  Maimie's  Sake 
xxl,  She.  .took  a  stroll.. out  parkwards. 

Parky  (pa-iki),  a.1  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  park,  or  abounding  in  parks. 

1850  Tout's  Mag.  XVII.  613/1  Some  of  ihe  parky  purlieus 
of  London. 

Parky,  a.2  slang.  Cold,  chilly. 

1898 Pink  'un  fy  Pelican  2731 (Farmer),  'Morning  William; 
cold  s'morning?'  ..'It  is  a  bit  parky',  assented  William. 
1900  G.  SWIFT  Somerley  109  Oh  !  stars  !  this  water  is  parky. 

Parl :  see  PARLE. 

fPa-rlage,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  a.  F. 
parlage  babbling,  palaver,  useless  talk.]  ?  Bab- 
bling, full  of  empty  talk ;  yelping. 

c  1615  SIR  W.  MURE  Sonn.  xi,  A  parlage  cur,  a  brokin 
staffe  for  stay. 

Parlament(e,  -mentt,  obs.  ff.  PARLIAMENT. 

Parlance  (paulans).  Also  7  -ence.  [a. 
AngloFr,  and  OF.  parlance,  -latince,  i.  parler  to 
speak.  (Not  in  mod.  French.)] 

1.  Speaking,    speech;    esp,    debate,   parleying, 
parley,     arch. 

[13..  LANGTOFT  Chroti.  I.  147  Le  ray  William  leRous.. 
A  countes  et  barouns..Par  lettre  maunde  et  prie  venir  a  sa 
parlaunce  [R.  BRUNNE  87  parlementj.]  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch^  C'rassus  (1595)  614  Word  was  brought  to  Crassus, 
and  he  accepted  parlance.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii. 
575/2  King  Edward . .  signifies . .  to  the  Pope,  that  Battel  and 
not  Parlance  should  determine  his  right,  and  title.  1701-1 
Case  of  Schedule  Stated  26  The  Place  of  that  Common 
Parlance  was  call'd  the  Parliament  Chamber.  18*4  Examiner 
585/1  He  was  not  disposed  to  let  him  pass  without  further 
parlance.  1830  TENNYSON  lsabel\\>  A  hate  of  gossip  parlance 
and  of  sway.  1879  BOULTBEE  Hist.  CA.  Eng.  45  After  some 
parlance,  the  stranger  foretold  deliverance. 

2.  Way  of  speaking,  mode  of  speech,  language, 
idiom.    Usually  with  defining  words,  as  in  common^ 
legal)  ordinary :,  vulgar  parlance ,  etc. 

[A  1481  LITTLETON  Tenures  vi.  (1516)  Av,  Mes  per  comune 
parlaunce  [1544-1608  tr,  language]  celuy  qui  tient  pur 
terme  de  .sa  vie  demesne  est  appelle  tenaunt  pur  terme  de 
vie.]  1787  BENTHAM  DC/,  of  Usury  xiii.  180  Birmingham., 
claims  in  common  parlance,  the  title  of  a  projecting  town. 
1798  BAY  At/ter.  Law  Rep.  (1809)  I.  183  In  common  law 
parlance  an  execution  is  not  an  action.  1829  SOUTHEY  Sir 
T.  More  (1831)  II.  267  A  wise  woman,  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  in  vulgar  parlance  one  who  pretends  to  prophecy-  ty* 
L.  HUNT  Seer  n.  (1864)  70  A  curious  specimen  of  Englisi 
parlance.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsly  n.  vii,  The  politic 
opinions.- were  what  in  ordinary  parlance  are  styled  Jory. 
1884  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  191 
In  legal  parlance  there  might  be  a  debt. 

t  Fa-riant.  Obs.  [a.  K.  parlant  speaking,  pr. 
pple.  vi  parler  to  speak.]  One  who  parleys  or 
takes  part  in  a  conference. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  m.  xix.  (1589)  79  The  place 
appointed,  Parlantes  him  in  simple  meaning  meet  Karre  from 
their  Armie  all  vn;irm'd. 

Parlasy,  Parlatyk,  obs.  ff.  PALSY,  PARALYTIC. 


PARLATORY. 

Parlatory  'pfrjlataii).  [nd.  mod. I,,  pat-la- 
l^rinin,  It.  parlatorio  (-toio)  parlour,  f.  parlare  to 
si>cnk;  l..\yve*piirabolatSriii>ii.'\  The  reception- 
room  or  room  for  conversation  in  a.  convent. 

i6<i  I  low  EI  t.  t'e«ice  185  What  he  had  overheard  in  a 
ParlitoryofNiiniiM.  i7««J  '!""  '  n  Ace.  Mann.  Italy  I.I. 
ij  They  were  shown  Into  the  parlatory.  /(W.  17  Uolll  in 

,h,  ma g»n<l  afternoon  they  are  allowed  some  hours  of 

pwlatory.  •«  <>«>'  ca"  ''•  ''7*  Nucwrr  tr.  /tut.  Fr. 
',,<«•/./  I.  "I  vi.  557  'l'ne  drawing-rooms  of  the  ladies,  or 
the  parlaluries  of  imns.  1890  in  Cell/.  Diet, 

Parlay:  see  PAIU.KY  V* 

Parle  (pi"l),  sb.  arch,  and  dial.  Also  7  parl. 
[;ij>p.  f.  TABLE  v.  Cf.  also  F.  Carafe  word,  speech.] 

1.  Speech  ;  talk  ;  conversation. 

1587  Mirr.  .Ifaf.,  Hreiinus  xxvi,  There  could  no  parle  of 
peace  preuayle.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  2  After  this  familiar 
parle,  (he)  dismissed  us  to  our  lodging.  164%  J.  TRAITK 
Yaeal.  Thei'l.  Kp.  Ded.  Av,  l..have  learned  from  our 
Sa\i.nirs  parle  with  Peter,  not  (childishly)  to  strive  for  the 
last  word.  1814  CARV  Dante,  Paradise  IX.  109  But  fully  to 
content  Thy  wishes.  .Demands  my  further  parle.  01850 
Rossi  i  ii  Dante  f,  Circ.  i.  (1874)  213  There  with  dames  and 
maids  hold  pretty  paries, 
b.  Speech,  language,  parlance,  noticc-wd. 

1793  I'.russ  Meg  o'  the  Mill  iv,  A  tocher's  nae  word  in 
a  true  lover's  parle,  But,  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the 
warl  ! 

2.  A   conference,    discussion,    debate ;    spec,    a 
meeting  to  discuss  terms  (between   enemies    or 
opposed  parties)  under  a  truce ;  a  truce ;  •=  PARLEY 
j*.l  2.    t  To  break  park  :  see  BREAK  v.  24. 

'575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  123  Cloking  pretensed 
mallice  vnder  a  parle  and  communication  of  peace.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  KicKolay's  I'oy.  i.  xix.  23  A  whyte  banner 
should .  .call  tlie  enemies  too  a  Parle.  159*  KvoiW.  ff  J'ers. 
lit.  iv,  Drum,  sound  a  parle  to  the  Citizens.  1602  SHAKS. 
ilnin.  i.  i.  62  When  in  an  angry  parle  He  smot  the  sledded 
Pollax  on  the  Ice.  1650  HUBBERT  /'///  Formality  204 
'i\v  T'-  i*  no  cessation  of  Assaults,  no  parle  to  be  admitt  :d. 
1671  .Mil  TON  Samson  785  Let  weakness  then  with  weakness 


3.' Comb.  Parle-hill  =  />or/«j'-Ai//(PAKLETrf.l  $\ 

1664  Sfelmau't  Gloss.,  Parle  hill,  Collis  . .  ubi  convenire 
oliin  snlebant  Centuriae,  aut  viciniae  incolai  ad  lites  inter  se 
traclandas  it  terminandas. 

f  Parle  (p5jl)>  v-  Obs.  or  arch,  and  dial.  Also 
6-7  parl.  [a.  F.  parle-r  to  speak  •=•  Pr.  parlar, 
Sp.  farfar,  It.  parlare,  med.L.  parlare,  late  pop. 
I.,  famho/dre  to  discourse,  talk,  f.  parabola  PAU- 
AIILK,  discourse,  speech.] 

1.  intr.  To  speak ;  to  talk  in  conference. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  268  Patriarkes  and  prophetes 
han  parled  her-of  longe,  pat  such  a  lorde  &  a  ly}te  shulde 
lede  nem  alle  hennes.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-off.  (Camden) 
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,  I  wuld  be  loth  to  have  sutch  an  orator  to  parl  for  me 
in  a  weilier  matter.  158*  STANYHURST  JEneis  I.  (Arb.)  36 
Brieflye  then  heere  Dido,  with  downe  cast  phisnomye,  parled. 
ll'iil.  iv.  106  At  length  thus  briefly  dyd  he  parle.  1641  J. 
TRAPPE  Thcol.  Theol.  iii.  43  His  delights  were  with  the 
sonnes  of  men..  with  whom  he  parled  in  Paradise.  1706 
BAVNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  *  Cold  Bath.  1  1.  229  He 
parled  with  them,  and  told  them,  that  if  an  y  Body  came  in, 
he  would  certainly  Drown  'em. 

2.  inlr.  To  treat,  discuss  terms,  parley  (with 
an  opponent)  ;  to  hold  a  parley. 

1558  in  9/A  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Irel.  84  Commission  to  Sir 
Henry  Radclif.  .to  parle  with,  take  pledges  from..  the  Irish 
ofthesaid  counties.  1587  in  HoJtluyt's  Kijy.tiooo)  III.  816 
They,  .within  5  or  6  houres  fight  set  out  aflaggeof  truce  and 
narled  for  nurrcy.  1643  TRAPP  Conim.  Gen.  iii.  i  When  the 
Spaniard  comes  to  parle  of  peace,  then  double  bolt  the  door. 
l&7$  J-  KASTON  Narr.  (1858)  25  Thay  had  demanded  the 
Indians'  Armes,  and  went  againe  to  parrell  with  them. 
1709  I)K  FOK  /list.  Union  in  Arnot  Hist.  Kdinb.  I.  v.  (1788) 
188  The  Jacobite  and  the  presbyterian  .  .  parled  together. 

b.  trans.    To   treat   with,   parley   with.      (Cf. 

1'AUl.KV  T'.   2  b.) 

''35  PAGMT  Christianegr.  11.  vii.  (1636)  65  Whilst  the 
<f  Rome  parleth  a  faction  which  receiveth  union  from 
himselfe  onely.     1838  S.  BELLAMY  Betrayal^  To  throw  the 
gate,  ah  eadyjurriti;;  on  its  mutinous  hinge,  lo  the  parl'dfoe. 

c.  To  discuss,  debate. 

1631  llnw.-..i)2*//V.  MaSdoftt'estw.  Wks.  1874  11.360 
"  IIIMU  kings  aftaiies  are  questiond,  Or  may  be  parled. 

Parle,  obs.  f.  PAUUEL.  Parlecue,  parleyeue 
(ST.):  seel'L'iiLicL-E.  Parlement,  obs.  f.  PAKLIA- 
MKNT.  Parlence,  Parler,  obs.  ff.  PARLANCE, 
I'.uii.'iru.  Parlesie,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  P.u.sv. 
Parley  (pauli),  rf.l  Also  6-7  parlye,  -lie, 
-lee,  1^7  -le,  -16),  6-9  parly.  [Either  from  PARLEY 
».,  F.  parler  vb.  inf.  taken  sbst.,  or  a.  OF.  parlee, 
fem.  sb.  from  pa.  pple.  of  parler  to  speak.] 

•  Speech,  speaking,  talk  ;  conversation,  dis- 
course, conference;  debate,  argument.  (Now 
usually  coloured  by  J.) 

t  1582  STANVIIUKST  /Kneis  IV.  (Arb.)  97  Her  bye  tale  owt 
"king  unyd  oft  her  parlye  she  chocketh.  1583  W.  FLF.KT- 
TOODin  EllisO,-,^.  £<•//.  Ser.  i.  II.  292,  1  know  not  what  other 
P?'.«  Mr.Nowejlcan  pled.     isSgGuiKNB  Mcnaphon  (Arb.) 
ineydid  frolicke  amongst  themselves  with  manic  plea- 
•aunt  parlies.    £1845  HOWKI.I.  Lett.  (1650)  III.  25  Admira- 
«on..  that,  you  should  com  to  be  so  great  a  Master  of  those 
Iwth  for  the  Pen  and  Parley.     1717  PRIOR  Alma 
They  meet  each  evening  in  the  grove;  Their  parle> 
"«  augments  their  love.     1791  COWPKR   Iliad  xxn.  148  A 
nymph  and  swain  soft  parley  mutual  hold.     1860  HOLLAND 


483 

Witt  Ciltert  vi.  105  Arthur..  without  further  parley  com- 
nanded  him  to  be  silent.  1887  Itowf.N  I'irg.  Ainfid  ill. 
481  Why  with  longer  parley  tlte  rising  breezes  delay? 

t  b.  A  public  discussion  or  disputation  in  a 
University.  Obs. 

*577  FULKR  Cotifut.  Purg.  411  This  were  a  pretty  question 
for  a  Sophister  in  Oxford  to  demand  in  their  parleis. 

2.  A  conference  for  the  debating  of  points  in 
dispute  ;   tsp.  Mil.,  an  informal   conference  with 
an  enemy,   under  a   truce,  for  the  discussion  of 
terms,  or  the  mutual  arrangement  of  matters,  as 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  a  discussion  of  terms. 
To  beat  or  sound  a  parley  ,  to  call  for  or  request 
a  parley  by  sounding  a  drum  or  trumpet. 

1581  PETTIF.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Cottv.  ill.  (1586)  I38b,  Castles 
that  come  to  parley,  are  commonlie  at  the  point  to  render. 
1607  DEKKER  Hist.  Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.  1873  III.  97  stage- 
direct.,  The  Herald  soundes  a  parlee,  and  none  answers.  1607 
Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  i.  38  Sound  for  Parle",  and 
thinke  vpon  conditions  of  peace.  1681  BUNYAN  Holy  War 
(Cassetl)  262  When  this  drummer  had  beaten  for  a  parley 
he  made  this  speech  to  Mansoul.  17*0  DE  FOE  Cnf>l. 
Singleton  xvi.  278  Carrying  a  white  flag,  ami  offering  a  parley. 
1838  PKESCOTT  Ferd.  *  It.  (1846)  II.  xiv.  60  We  find  them 
proposing  a  parley  for  arranging  terms  of  capitulation. 

D.  St.  dial.  A  tiuce  or  armistice  in  certain 
games;  the  place  of  truce.  Cf.  BARLEY  int. 

1713  MESTON  Knight  Poet.  Wks.  (1767)  7  On  it  [his  skull] 
you  might  thresh  wheat  or  barley,  Or  tread  the  grape  ere  he 
cry'd  parley. 

c.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  beat  a  parley  in  a. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WvrdJ'k.,  Parley,  that  beat  of  drum 
by  wnich  a  conference  with  an  enemy  is  desired.  Synony- 
mous with  cHaniatte. 

3.  Comb,  f  Parley-hill,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
formerly,   a   mound,  usually   fortified,  where  the 
local  disputes  of  neighbouring  districts  were  debated 
and  settled. 

1641  in  D.  Beveridge  Cnlross  *r  Tnlliallan  (1885)  I.  ¥1196 
Those  who  stand  in  the  kirkyard  or  parlyhill  discoursing. 
1664  Spelmaris  Gloss,  s.  v.  Mallohergii<m,  Qu:e  in  Hibernia 
parly  hills,  i.  placitandi  vel  interloquendi  montesappellantur. 

PaTley,  s/>.2  St.  and  dial.  Also  parly.  [Short 
for  parlia  meat]  A  thin  cake  of  gingerbread  ;  a 
parliament-cake. 

1825  JAMIESON  s.  v,  Pitrtiament^ake,  Here's  a  bawbee 
tae  ye:  awa*  an'  buy  parleys  wi't.  18..  M'Gn.vRAY  Poems 
(1862)  108  (E.  D.  D.)  Pies,  parlies,  tarts,  and  butter  bakes. 
1891  BARRIE  Li'.tle  Minister  (1892)  3  A  little  boy..  pressed 
forward  and  offered  him  a  sticky  parly. 

Pa-rley,  sl>.*  humorous.  [Short  for  PARLEYVOO'.] 
A  Frenchman. 

1831  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894!  II.  78  The  girls  are  led 
out  oy  unknown  parleys,  who  caper  by  their  sides  and  then 
give  them  back  to  my  care. 

Parley  (pauli),  z).1  Also  6-7  -lie,  6-8  -ly,  (7 
-lee).  [Either  f.  F.  parler  to  speak,  paries,  speak  !  , 
or  f.  PARLEY  sb.  (if  the  latter  was  earlier).] 

1.  intr.  To  speak,  talk  ;  to  converse,  discourse, 
confer  (witX).     Now  arch,   (and   tending  to  be 
coloured  with  2). 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  iii.  063  As  bashfull  Suters, 
seeing  Strangers  by,  Parley  in  silence  with  their  hand  or  eye. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  .Irel.  n.  116  Ulisses,  when 
hee  went  down  to  parlee  with  those,  in  hell.  1791  COWPER 
Iliad  xxn.  147  It  is  no  time  ..  With  him  to  parley,  as  a 
nymph  and  swain.  1847  DISRAELI  7lMKnrfm.ii  Is  it  not 
the  land  upon  whose  mountains  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
parleyed  with  man  ? 

b.  trans.  To  speak,  utter;  esp.  to  speak  a 
foreign  or  strange  language. 

1570  J.  PHILLIP  Frendly  Larum  in  Fair  S.  P.  Eliz. 
(ParkerSoc.)!!.  526Not  basshing  suche  pernitious  talkeTo 
parley  and  reporte.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  257  That 
Beauty  in  Court  which  could  not  parly  Euphuism,  was  as 
little  regarded  as  those  now  there  that  cannot  speak  French. 
1873  DIXON  TwoQueens  .II.  ix.  ix.  147  An  Italian,  whocould 
parley  French  and  Spanish. 

2.  intr.   To  treat,  discuss   terms  ;   esp.  to  hold 
a  parley  (with  an  enemy  or  opponent)  ;  to  come 
to  parley.     Alsoy%-. 

1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  34  The  Lord  Lieutenant  sent 
the  Lord  of  Cayre  to  parly  with  him.  1613  HEYWOOD  Sifo. 
Age  in.  Wks.  1874  III.  143  Vpon  them,  when  we  parlee 
with  our  foes.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xi,  We..  offered  a 
truce  to  parley.  18*3  SCOTT  Per-erit\\\,  Major  Bridgenorth 
advanced,  as  if  to  parley.  1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Law  ii. 
(ed.  4)  53  And  so  we  see  the  men  of  Theology  coming  out  to 
parley  with  the  men  of  Science. 

b.  trans.  To  grant  a  parley,  or  an  interview  for 
discussion,  to  (a  person)  ;  to  hold  discussion  with, 
speak  to,  address. 

1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  lit.  Wks.  1874  III.  48  Beare 
Saturne  first  to  prison,  Wee'l  after  parly  them.  1631  —  Maiti 
of  West  v.  Wks.  1874  II.  321  Conduct  him  safe  where  we 
will  parly  him.  1676  Row  Contn.  lilair's  Autobiog.  xi. 
(1848)  347  They  parlied  Lambert.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  vi. 
(1852)  79  Would'st  parley  Luniel  on  her  silver  seat? 

Hence  Pa'rleying  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1691  Diary  Siege  Lymerick  16  The  Cessation  which  began 
yesterday  upon  the  Hesieged's  Parlying,  continued  till  Ten 


Importance  in  their  Day. 

Pa-rley,  v.-  U.  S.  Also  parlay,  parlee.  [Cor- 
ruption of  PABOLI  q.  v.]  In  faro  and  horse-racing, 
To  apply  the  money  staked,  together  with  the 
money  won  on  a  bet,  in  continuing  to  bet  on  the 
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same  card,  or  as  a  further  stake  on  another  horie 
or  combination  of  horses,  trans,  and  intr. 

1895  How  to  Make  Money  on  Small  Cap.  63  Were  he, 
however,  to  what  is  termed  '  parley  '  his  money — that  is  to 
say,  if.  .he  put  his  $5  on  his  choice  on  the  first  race,  and,  if 
the  horse  should  win,  put  all  the  winnings  and  his  original 
$5  on  the  next  race,  and  so  on.  AW.  Gloss.  126.  1895 
J-'unk's  Stand.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  parlay  one's  bet. 

Hence  Parley  tb*  -  PABOLI. 

1904  American  Corresp.,  In  horse-racing  the  parley  must 
be  for  the  whole  '  card  '  of  races.  In  faro,  and  in  rouge-et- 
noir,  one  lays  a  bet  and,  winning,  leaves  it  on  the  table  once 
more  only. 

Parleyvoo  (pailivw-),  sb.  humorous.  Also  8 
p.irle-vous,  9  parlez-vous,  parlyvoo.  [f.  F. 
parlez-vous  (par)<rv;7)  in  parltz-vous  fraitcais  ?  do 
yon  speak  French  ?] 

1.  The  French  language,  French ;   school-study 
of  French  ;  //.  French  utterances  or  talk. 

1754  FOOTE  Knights  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  76  In  comes  a  French 
fellow.,  with  his  muff  and  parle-vous.  iSisSoUTHEY  March 
to  Moscoiv  viii,  But  he  look'd  white  and  he  look'd  blue, 
Morbleu  !  Parbleu  !  When  parlez-vous  no  more  would  do. 
i8»  GALT  Steatn-toat  xii.  200  But  the  bodies  hae  a  civil 
way  with  them  for  a*  that,  and  it's  no  possible  to  be  angry 
at  their  parleyvoos.  1889  LOWELL  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
LXIV.  148  No  words  to  spell,  no  sums  to  do,  No  Nepos 
and  no  parlyvoo  1 

2.  A  Frenchman. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLV.  164  Jockies,  Jews,  and  Parlez- 
vous,  Courtezans  and  Quakers.  1884  PAK  Eustace  91  You'll 
have  the  honour  of  going  to  fight  the  frog-eating  parleyvoos. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  —  French,  or  foreign. 

i8a8  MOIR  Matisie  Wauch  xi.  95  His  waistcoat  was  cut  in 
the  Parly-voo  fashion. 

FarleyVOO',  v .  slangor  humorous.  Also  8  par- 
ler vous,  9  parlez-vous,  parleyvous.  [Formed 
as  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  speak  French ;  to  speak 
a  foreign  tongue ;  to  palaver. 

1765  FOOTE  Commissary  it.  Wks.  1799  II.  28  You  know 
I  can't  parier  vous.  1813  SOUTHEY  March  to  Moscenv  viii,  He 
would  rather  parlez-vous  than  fight.  18*3  GALT  Entttil  \\. 
xxviii.  265  Me  and  your  honest  grandfather . .  had  no  foistring 
and  parleyvooing,  like  your  novelle  turtle-doves.  18*4 
MACAULAY  Gt.  Lawsuit  Misc.  Writ  1860  I.  94  He  kept  six 
French  masters  to  teach  him  to  parleyvoo.  1881  Sat.  Rev. 
o  July  44/2  They  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  with  their  grand- 
fathers,  where  is  the  use  of  all  this  parleyvooing? 

Parliament  (pa-jliment),  sb.1  Forms  :  3-8 
parlement,  (4-5  perle-),  4  parly-,  (perly-),  4-6 
parlea-,  5  parli-,  5-7  parla-,  (5-6  perla-),  5- 
parliament,  (5  perlia-,  5-7  parlya-,  7  parlee- 
ment) ;  also  occas.  4-6  -mente.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
parlement  speaking  (Chan;.  Roland  nth  c.),  f. 
pa'rler\.o  speak  +  -ment,  in  It. parlamento,  med.L. 
parlamentum,  whence  also  If-i6thc.  parlament; 
the  form  parliament  corresponds  to  an  Anglo-Lat. 
parlia»ienlum,io\mA  in  1 3th  c.,  founded  perhaps 
on  the  ME.  forms  in  parly-,  parli-.'} 

f  1.  The  action  of  speaking ;  a  '  spell '  or  '  bout ' 
of  speaking;  a  speech;  a  talk,  colloquy,  con- 
versation, conference,  consultation  ;  a  discussion  or 
debate.  Obs. 

[1116-59  MATT-  P*"S  Hist.  Angl.  (Rolls)  II.  197  Quod 
[Lodowicus]  voluit  habere  per  intermedios  parlamentum 
pacificum  cum  eo  [Huberto  de  Burgol.)  i»97  R.  GtOUC 
(Rolls)  3519  pere  he  hulde  is  parlement  wat  were  best  to  done. 
c\ya  Cast.  Love  806  Gret  perlymenl  they  han  i-nomen. 
a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bt.  App.  iv.  282  Takeb  good  tent  pat 
5e  holde  no  parlyment  Wi|j  no  cristen  mon  Whon  ^e  come  pe 
Churche  with-Inne.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxlon  1483)  I.  ix. 
5  Thenne  herde  I  within  the  curteyne  a  lon>:e  parlament. 
c  1450  Merlin  521  Thus  ended  the  parlement  betwene  the 
fader  and  the  sone.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vi. 
136  After  Bourgoyns  hadde  taken  Tholouse,  he  made  a  grete 

Earliamente  to  his  folke,  And  sayd  to  theym, '  Lordes,  ye 
nowe  well  [etc.] '.     iS4»  SI.  Pafers  Hen.  VIII,  IX.  219 
Who  wil  shorlely..comrne  to  Bononye  to  be  at  parlement 
with  thEmperour. 

fb.   «=  PARLEY  i*.i  a.  Obs. 

ciyyt  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7844  porow  trist  of 
trues,  of  on  assent,  pey  sette  a  day  of  Parlement,  Opon  pe 
Playne  of  Salesbury.  Ibid.  16226  Til  Cadwalyn  his  sonde 
he  (Oswy)  sent,  pat  he  wolde  com  til  parlement.  1596 
DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  169  Wherefore  they  fell  to  parla- 
ment  and  yeelded  it  by  composition.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
dens  Brit.  n.  194  In  Carbry,  after  a  certain  Parliament  ended 
betweene  the  Irish  and  English,  there  were  taken  prisoners. 

1 2.  A  formal  conference  or  council  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  matter  or  matters  of  general 
importance;  spec,  the  name  applied  in  the  early 
times  of  the  French  monarchy  to  the  assembly 
of  the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  England, 
in  the  course  of  the  I3th  c.  to  great  councils 
of  the  early  Plantagenet  Kings;  hence,  retro- 
spectively applied  to  those  of  earlier  kings  before 
and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  in  ME. 
widely  and  vaguely,  or  allusively,  to  any  similar 
councils  of  ancient  times  or  foreign  nations.  (Now 
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Leg,  I.  121  po  heo  comen  to  J>e  parlement  [to  clarindone] 
be  king  axede  heom  a-non  5weP"r  ne°  wolden  hoi  tie  J»e 
lawes  ase  heore  Auncestres  heolden  ech-on.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  5497  He  (Pharaoh]  gedirfd]  him  a  parlement.  ^  1330 
R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  214  pe  barons. .To  mak  disturb- 
aunce  ^ei  held  a  parlement,  [ThiswastheMadParliament.] 
^1374  CHAUCER  Troyltis  iv.  115(143),  Pryam  (>e  kyng  fnl 
soone  in  general  Let  here-vpon  his  Parlement  to  holde. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9379  Palomydon  a  perlement  purnait 
anon,  And  the  grete  of  J>e  grekes  gedrit  he  somyn.  1432-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  in  After  that  he  kepede  a  parlia- 
ment [liSjTREViSA,  madeaparlemente]  at  Oxenford,  where 
Yngliscne  men  and  Danes  were  acordcd  to  observe  the 
lawes  of  kynge  Edgarus.  c  1440  Boctits  (Laud  MS.  559 
If.  10),  A  noon  forthe  they  wente  And  kepte  a  grete  perlia- 
mente.  1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  i.  (1565)  22  They  made  request 
that  it  might  be  lawfull  for  them  to  sommon  a  Parlament  of 
Gallia  at  a  certain  day.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  68/14  A  Parla- 
ment,  senatus  consultus.  1762  HUME  Hist,  F.ng.  H.  xii.  9 
In  a  parliament,  summoned  at  Oxford  (for  the  great  councils 


of  the  four  great  courts  as  well  as  to  the  Great  Council  of 
the  realm.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  §  175  warg., 
Parliament  of  1242.  First  report  of  a  debate. 
3.  The  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  which  forms, 
with  the  Sovereign,  the  supreme  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (formerly  of  the  Realm  of 
England),  consisting  of  the  three  Estates,  namely 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  (forming  together 
the  House  of  Lords),  and  the  representatives  of  the 
counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  universities  (forming 
the  House  of  Commons).  By  some  legal  writers, 
the  Sovereign,  as  part  of  the  Legislature,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Parliament ;  but  this  is  not  usual. 

a.  Viewed  as  a  temporary  assemblage  of  persons, 
summoned  by  the  Sovereign,  and  after  a  time  (the 
length  of  which  is  now  limited)  again  dissolved,  to 
be  succeeded  (formerly  at  an  uncertain  and  often 
distant  interval,  but  now  within  a  very  short  period], 
by  another  assemblage  similarly  constituted. 

This  is,  in  its  origin,  merely  a  development  of  sense  2, 
corresponding  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  modern 
parliament  from  the  Great  Council.  Stubbs  Const,  Ift'st., 
following  the  chroniclers,  uses  'parliament'  from  1242  on- 
wards; but  the*  parliaments  'previous  to  1275  belong  rather 
to  our  sense  a,  with  progressive  approaches  to  this  sense. 

In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  preceded  by  a  or  ///*•,  and 
have  a  plural ;  so  we  speak  of  a  new  parliament,  or  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  parliament  of  Kdward  I,  or  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  historians  individualize  many  parliaments  by 
distinctive  appellations:  see  8. 

[1*75  Act  3  Edzv,  I  (Statute  of  Westing  Preamble,  Ces 
sunt  les  Establisemenz  le  Rey  Edward,  le  fiz  le  Key  Henry, 
fez  a  Weymoster  a  son  primer  parlement  general  apres  son 
corounement . .par  son  Conseil  e  par  le  assentement  des 
Erceveskes,  Eveskes,  Abbes,  Priurs,  Contes,  Barons,  &  la 
Cuinunaute  de  la  tere  ileokes  somons.]  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  244  To  London  he  [Edw.  1 :  1286]  went.  .He 
sent  to  his  barouns,  a  parlement  to  hold.  1424  Paston  Lett. 
I.  17  Be  billes  in  the  too  last  parlementz  holden  at  West- 
minster and  at  Leycestre.  1459  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  372/2  By 
th1  advyce  of  his  Lords  Spirituell  and  Temporell,  and  by  you 
his  Commons  in  this  his  presente  Parleamente  nssemblyd. 
1546  Sufpl.  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  65  They  were  not  all 
sturdy  beggers  that  were  in  the  Parlament  when  this  !awe 
was  stablished.  1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  (1875)  1. 2  To  acquaint 
him  [Monkjwith  their  desires  for  a  free  and  full  Parliament. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  iv.  xvii.  (1848)  268  Grievances.. for 
whose  prevention  or  redress,  Parliaments  are  wont  to  be 
assembled  and  Laws  to  be  enacted.  1765  BLACKSTONK 
Comm.  I.  H.  160  These  are  the  constituent  parts  of  a  parlia- 
ment ;  the  king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons. 1818-48  HALLAM Mid.  Ages(\^i)  IILviii.  m.  19  As  to 
the  meeting  to  which  knights  of  shires  were  summoned  in  38 
Hen.  Ill,  it  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  a  parliament.  Ibid.  37 
The  usual  object  of  calling  a  parliament  was  to  impose  taxes. 
1860  C.  INNES  Scot.  Mid.  Ages  viL  213  The  earliest  Parlia- 
ment that  can  be  proved.. to  have  resembled  the  present 
legislative  constitution  of  England  by  summons  of  citizens 
and  burgesses  is  49  Hen.  Ill,  A.  D.  1265.  1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  II.  xiv.  92  The  famous  parliament  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  was  called  together  by  a  writ  issued  on  the  i4th  of 
December,  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  zoth  of  January, 
1265.  1885  GLADSTONE  Sp.  Ho.  Commons  16  Nov.,  After 
sitting  in  12  Parliaments  a  man  begins  to  have,  if  he  has  any 
brains  at  all,  the  capacity  and  faculty  of  knowing  what  a 
particular  Parliament  can  do  and  is  likely  to  do. 

b.  Viewed  as  a  permanent  or  continuous  insti- 
tution, the  composition,  character,  and  size  of  which 
have  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  which  has 
itself  a  continuous  history.     In  this  sense  usually 
without  a  or  the,  or  plural  (except  in  speaking  of 
such  institutions   in   different   countries,  as,   '  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  Parliaments  are  now  incorporated 
in  that  of  Great  Britain  '). 

Act  of  Parliament^  a  law  made  by  the  Sovereign  with  the 
advice  of  his  Parliament ;  a  statute  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  ratified  by  the  royal  assent.  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments  (f  Parliament)^  the  chief  official  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  reads  the  royal  assent  to  bills  before  Parlia- 
ment assembled  as  a  corporate  body  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Imperial  Parliament',  see  IMPERIAL  A.  2b.  Member  of 
Parliament',  see  MEMBER.  Writ  of  Parliament:  see  WRIT. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  34  t>ene  Pees  com  to  parlement 
and  put  vp  a  BUle,  Hou  (>at  wrong  a^eyn  his  wille  his  wyf 
hedde  I  .take,  <ri38o  WYCUF  Set.  Wks.  III.  329  f>es  worldly 
prelatis  bat  sitten  in  Perlement.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  v. 
185  pow  shaltnat  ryden  hennes,  Botebemy  chyfchaunceler 
in  cnekyr  and  In  parlement,  And  conscience  in  alle  my 
courtes.  1454  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  239/2  If  the  said  Thomas 
shuld  be  relessed  by  Privelegge  of  Parlement.  1455  Ibid, 
317/2  The  Office  of  Clerk  of  oure  Parlement.  15*6  Pilgr* 
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Pt'if.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  16  By  acte  of  parlyament.  1628 
CoKsOnLiff.  ii.  x.  §  164. 109 b, Parliament  is  the  highest  and 
most  honourable  and  absolute  court  of  justice  in  England, 
consisting  of  the  king,  the  lords  of  parliament,  and  the 
commons,  1647-8  (18  Jan.)  CHARLES  I  Declar.fr.  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  Which  I  would  have  rather  done,  by  the  way 
of  my  two  Howses  of  Parlament.  1680-1  WOOD  Life  5  Mar. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  84  Providing  convenience  for  the  lords  to  sit 
in  parliament  in  the  schools  fat  Oxford].  1706  Act  6  Anne 
G  ir.  §  3  That  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  be 
represented  by  One  and  the  same  Parliament  to  be  stiled 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  1765  Bi.  ACKSTONF,  Comm, 
I.  i.  102  The  privileges  of  parliament.  Ibid.  ii.  161  Some 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too 
bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  1774  PENNANT  Tour 
in  Scot,  in  1772.  161  This  Shire  and  that  of  Cathness  send 
a  Member  to  Parlement  alternatly.  1800  Act  39  fy  40 
Geo.  Ill  c.  67  Art.  iii,  That  the  said  United  Kingdom  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  Parliament,  to  be  called  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  1839  KEICHTI.BY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  57  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  24th.  1896  Law  Q.  Key.  July  201  We  are 
pretty  sure  it  Is  not  the  law  Parliament  intended  to  make. 

C.  High  Court  of  Parliament^  a  name  formerly 
applied  collectively  (as  in  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer) 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  session;  now 
mostly  said  of  Parliament  in  its  judicial  capacity. 

1450-1662  [see  COURT  s/>.1  10]. 

d.  transf.  The  place  where  Parliament  meets ; 
the  Parliament  House,  rare. 

1628  EARL  MANCH.  in  Bitccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  268  Werden  tells  me  he  hath  provided  you  [with  a  lodging] 
not  far  from  the  Parliament. 

4.  The  title  of  the  corresponding  legislative  bodies 
which  formerly  existed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  existing  legislative  bodies  of  certain 
British  colonies  or  dependencies,  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the   Australian   Commonwealth,   the 
separate  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and   Tasmania;     also   popularly   applied   to   the 
legislative   assemblies   of  other  colonies,   and   to 
those  of  foreign  countries,  as  the  French  Chambers, 
the  German  Reichstag,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  etc. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  earliest  use  was 
that  of  a  meeting  or  session  of  the  legislature,  as  in  30. 

a.  [1292  Acts  ParL  S<.ot.   I.  445  Coram  ipso   Kege  et 
consilio  in  parliamento  suo  primo.      1296  Entry  in  Liber 
jV3&W0fChr.Ch.,  Dublin,  26  Kdw.  I,  Justiciarius.  .ordlnavlt 
et  statuit  generate  parliamentum  hie  ad  hunc  diem.]     1308 
Acts  ParL  Sc.  I.  573  Item  it  is  ordanyt  f>at  illce  yhere  pe 
kyng  sal  halde  a  parlement.      1428  Close  Roll  of  Irela.t 
7  Hen.  VI,  Yu  lordes  spiritual  and  temporels,  &  communes 
of  your  land  of  Ireland,  at  your  parliament  last  holden  at 
your  citie  of  Dyvelin  [Dublin].     1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  it.  7  In 
an  Irish  Parliament  he  put  vp  his  petition,  that,  .he  might 
there  haue  the  place  and  title  of  the  Earle  of  Tyrone.     1621 
in  Crt.  fy  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  1 1.  267  The  King  of  Denmark 
.  .is  gone  back  to  a  Parliament  in  Denmark. 

b.  1424  Sc.  Acts  fas.  I  (1597)  §  29  It  is  statute  and 
ordaned,  that  the  breakers  of  the  actes  of  Parliament  be 
punished.      1596   SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  671/1 
Howe  will  those  be  redressed  by  Parliament,  when  as  the 
Irish  which  sway  most  in  Parliament.. shall  oppose  them- 
selves agaynst  them?     1706  (title)  Speech   in  the  Scotch 
Parliament  concerning  the  Union.     1707  Acts  ParL  Scot. 
XI.  407  (Act  of  Union  16  Jan.)  At  the  time  of  ratifying  the 
Treaty  of  Union   in    the    Parliament   of  Scotland.      1778 
Miss    BURNEY   Evelina   .\.\.\ii,    A  senator  of  the   nation! 
a  member  of  the  noblest  parliament  in  the  world  !     1800 
GRATTAN  Speech  26  May,  Connexion  is  a  wise  and  profound 
policy;  but  connexion  without  an  Irish  Parliament  is  con- 
nexion without  its  own  principle  ..  without   the   pride  of 
honour  that  should  attend  it.   1896  LECKY  Liberty  <$•  Deniow. 
(1899)  I.  L  14  The  system  of  direct  election  of  members  of 
Parliament  was  not  established  in  France  till  1817.    Ibid.  II. 
vi.  44  A  law  was  carried  through  the  Prussian  Parliament 
giving  the  Government  a  discretionary  power.    looa  J.  E.  C. 
BODLEY  in  EncycL  Brit.  XXVIII.  491/1  The  [French]  op- 
portunist minister  of  War  understood  the  feeling  of  parliament. 

5.  Applied  to  various  consultative  assemblies. 

a.  In  the  Stannaries,  a  representative  assembly 
or  convocation  of  tinners  for  Devon,  or  for  Corn- 
wall, formerly  held  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  general  regulation  of  the  stannaries.      Now 
only  Hist. 

1374  in  T.  Pearce  Laws  fy  Customs  Stannaries  (1725)  240 
The  Great  Court,  or  Parliament,  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Eliza- 
beth..of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall  holden  at  Crock  erren  tor  re 
..before.. Frances  Earl  of  Bedford.  .Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  1:1630  RISDON  Surv. 
Devon  §  215  (1810)  223  A  high  rock,  called  Crocken-Torr, 
where  the  parliament  for  stannary  causes  is  kept.  1686 
in  Calr.  Treas.  Pap.  (1868)  18  His  .Lordship's  letter  for 
the  speedy  calling  a  convocation  or  parliament  of  tinners. 
1752  in  Laws  of  Stannaries  (1808)  14  We,  the  above-said 
four  and  twenty  stannators  being  duly  elected,  .to  serve  in 
this  present  convocation,  or  parliament  of  Tinners,  do  a^ree 
that  [etc.].  1842  Penny  Cycl,  XXII.  444/1  These  assemblies 
were  called  parliaments,  or  convocations,  of  tinners,  and  were 
summoned  by  the  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries,  under  a  writ, 
issued  by  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  or  by  the  king,  when  there 
was  no  duke,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  do  so.  The 
last  convocation  was  held  in  1752. 

b.  A  consultative  assembly  of  the  members  of 
the  Middle  or  the  Inner  Temple. 

1681  LUTTRELI.  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  94  Last  week  there  was 
a  parliament  held  in  the  Inner  Temple . .  to  debate  the  affaires 
of  the  house.  1706  PHILLIPS  s,v.,  The  Societies  of  the  two 
Temples,  or  Inns  of  Court,  do  likewise  call  that  Assembly  a 
Parliament,  wherein  they  consult  about  the  common  Affairs 
of  their  respective  Houses.  1861  Illnstr.  Lond.  News 
XXXIX.  480/1  The  Treasurer  ..  conducted  him  [Prince  of 
Wales]  to  the  new  Parliament  Chamber..  A  Parliament  was 
then  formed  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  present. 
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C.  fg.  and  transf.  uses. 

a  1400  CHAUCRR  Epil.  Cant.  T..  The  book  of  seint  Valen- 
tynes  day  of  the  parlement  of  briddes.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mia. 
Pot'ius  (Percy  Soc.)  23  The  royall  lyon  lete  call  a  parlement, 
All  beestes  aboute  hym  every  on.  a  1592  H.  SMITH  Serm. 
(1622)  22  A  man  neuer  abandoneth  euill,  until!  hee  abandon 
euill  company:  for  no  good  is  concluded  in  this  Parliament. 
1640  DAY  (title)  The  Parliament  of  Bees.  1727  FIELDING 
Lave  in  Sev.  Masq.  it.  i,  I  sometimes  look  on  my  drawing. 
room  as  a  little  parliament  of  fools,  to  which  every  different 
body  sends  its  representatives.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1883)  II.  loo  This  would  bear  a  smart  debate,  I  fancy,  in  a 
parliament  of  women.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  128 
Till. .the  battle  flags  were  furl'd  In  the  Parliament  of  man, 
the  Federation  of  the  world.  1893  J.  H.  BARROWS  (title) 
The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  .held  in  Chicago  in 
connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  9  Dec.  4/4  The  Cricket  Parliament  at  Lord's, 
f  d.  Pimlico  Parliament :  see  quot.  06s. 

T799  I  I  I'll  Advertiser  2  Feb.  2/4  One  thousand  citizens, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  what  is  here  [Dublin]  called  the  Pimlico 
Parliament,  or  mob. 

6.  Foreign  uses : 

a.  In  France  (before  the  Revolution  of  1789), 
the  name  given  to  a  certain  number  of  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  in  which  also  the  edicts,  declara- 
tions, and  ordinances  of  the  king  were  registered. 
Of  these  there  were  twelve,  of  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  was  of  greatest  importance  in  French 
history.  [=  F.  parlement  ^\ 

1560  DAUS  tr.  SUidane's  Comm.  454  The  Senate  of  Paris, 
whiche  they  cal  the  Parliament.  1626  in  Crt.  4-  Times 
Ckas.  I  (1848)  I.  84  The  French  king,  by  sentence  of  the 
parliament  of  Rouen  and  Rennes  hath  arrested  and  in  his 
possession  above  the  worth  of  £,  300,000  of  our  merchants' 
goods.  1656  liLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.,  In  France,  those  high 
Courts  of  Justice.. are  called  Sedentary  Parlements;  and 
their  Assembly  of  States  General  is  onely  equivalent  to  our 
Parliament.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  parliament 
of  Paris  is  the  principal,  and  that  whose  jurisdiction  is  of 
the  greatest  extent.  This  is  the  chief  court  of  justice 
throughout  the  realm.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  82  His  majesty  has 
thought  fit  to  branch  the  parliament  of  Paris  into  five  different 
parliaments,  under  the  denomination  of  superior  courts. 
1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  II.  228  The  parlements  took  up 
their  judicial  arms  in  defence  of  abuses  and  against  reform. 

b.  In  Florence.  [  =  It.  parlamenlo] 

1832  tr.  Sismondi's  Ital.  Rep.  i.  22  This  meeting  of  all  the 
men  of  the  state  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  called  a  parlia- 
ment. 1900  E.  G.  GARDNER  Florence  ii.  56  The  State  was 
reorganised,  and  a  new  constitution  confirmed  in  a  solemn 
Parliament  held  in  the  Piazza. 

7.  Short  for  Parliament-cake :  see  9. 

1811  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rtj.  Addr.,  Tale  Drury  Lane,  Crisp 
parliament  with  lollypops,  And  fingers  of  the  Lady.  1828 
MOIR  Mansie  Waitch  iii.  30  As  for  the  gingerbread  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  description  :.  .roundabouts,  and  snaps,. .and 
parliaments.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  Gorging 
the  boy  with  apples  and  parliament.  1881  Proc.  Geog.  Soc. 
III.  515  They  [walls]  look  exactly  as  if  they  were  made  of 
the  sort  of  gingerbread  called  '  parliament '. 

8.  With  qualifying  words,  in  the  names  applied 
to  various  parliaments,  chiefly  in  sense  3  a  (but 
also  in  senses  3  and  4).     Many  of  these  are  not 
contemporary,  being  due  to  later  chroniclers  or 
historians. 

Addled  (t  Addle)  Parliament,  that  of  1614 :  see  quots. 
1614,  1862.  Barebone  S  P.,  a  nickname  given  to  the 
Little  P.  (q.v.),  from  the  name  of  Praise  God  Barbon,  one 
of  the  members  for  London.  Cavalier  P.  =  Pensioner  P. 
Convention  P. :  see  CONVENTION  5  a.  Devil's  P.  (Par- 
liamentumriial>olicitni>,l\m  held  by  Henry  VI  at  Coventry 
in  1459,  which  attainted  the  Duke  of  York,  his  son  the  Earl 
of  March,  afterwards  Edward  IV,  and  their  chief  followers. 
Drinking  or  Drunken  P.,  the  .Scottish  parliament  which 
met  after  the  Restoration  on  r  Jan.  1661.  Good  P.,  that 
which  met  in  1376,  and  endeavoured  to  reform  abuses. 
Great  P. :  see  quots.  Lack-learning  or  Lay  P.  = 
Unlearned  P.  Little  P.,  the  assembly  of  120  members, 
nominated  by  Cromwell  and  his  Council  of  Officers,  which 
sat  from  4  July  to  12  Dec.  1653.  Long  P.,  that  which  met  on 
3  Nov.  1640,  commenced  the  Civil  War,  and  brought  about 
the  death  of  Charles  I  i  being  '  purged  '  by  Col.  Pride  and 
the  Republicans  in  1648,  dispersed  by  Cromwell  in  1653 
and  twice  restored  in  1659,  it  was  finally  dissolved  in  March 
1660,  after  restoring  Chas.  II ;  also  the  Parliament  of  Chas.  II, 
which  continued  from  1661  to  1679.  Mad  P.  (Parha- 
jiifntum  insanum\  name  given  to  the  meeting  of  tt 
barons  at  Oxford  in  1258,  which  passed  the  '  Provisions  ol 
Oxford'.  Marvellous,  Merciless,  Unmerciful,  or 
Wonderful  P..  that  of  1388,  which  condemned  the  favour- 
ites of  Richard  II.  Nominated  P.  =  LittkF.  Pension, 
Pensionary,  or  Pensioner  P.,  a  nickname  of  the  Long 
Parliament  of  Charles  II.  Rump  P.,  the  remnant  of  ihe 
Long  Parliament,  in  its  later  history :  see  RUMP.  Running 
P..  name  for  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  from  its  beinj 
shifted  from  place  to  place  (Brewer).  Short  P.,  that  which 
sat  from  13  April  to  5  May  1640,  before  the  Lons  Parliament. 
Unlearned  P.,  P.  of  Dunces  (Parliamentmn  indoc- 
torum),  that  convened  by  Hen.  IV  at  Coventry  in  1404, 
from  which  all  lawyers  were  excluded.  Unmerciful  r. : 
see  Merciless  P.  Unreported  P.,  that  which  sat  fr 
1768  to  1774.  Useless  P.,  the  first  parliament  of  C 
18  June  to  12  Aug.  1625.  Wonderful  or  Wonder 
working  P. :  see  Man-ellovs  P. 

1614  in  Crt.  f,  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  I.  323  The  parliament 
is  dissolved,  without  the  ratification  of  so  much  as  any  on 
act  J  . .  thereby  rendering  it,  as  they  term  it  here,  an  addle 


ngleact.  ..It  was  in  consequ^,.^*. ...~~ 

parliament '.     1657  LD.  SAY  (i  SEALE  Let.  29  Dec.  in  .£<« 
Hist.  Km.  (1895)  X.  107  'A  "barbones  Parliament,  as  tt 
call  it,  without  choyce  of  the  people  att  all,  i<  not  w 
than  this.     1663  I.  HEATH  Brit/ Citron.  Ci-'il  H'«M  648  n 
was  better  known  . .  by  the  name  of  Harebones  Parliament, 
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whose  Christian  name  was  Praise  God,  a  Leather-seller  in 
Fleet  Street,  i9oo[sec /.////<•/'.)  1849  MACAULAY  Hilt.  Eng. 
ii  (1871)  I.  95  The  "Cavalier  Parliament,  chosen  in  the 
i  of  loyalty  which  had  followed  the  Restoration. 
,1690  KIKKTON  Hilt.  Cli.  Scot.  iii.  (1817)  114  This  parlia- 
ment [1662]  was  called  the  "Drinking  Parliament.  1580 
Srow  Chrvn.  467  (an.  1376)  A  Parliament,  commonly  called 
the  'good  Parliament,  was  holden  at  Westminster  [c  1440 
WALSCNGHAM  Hist.  Angl.  1.324  Parliament!  quod  Bonum 
merilo  vocabatur],  1705  HICKERINC-ILL  Pricst-cr.  II.  V.  54 
We  meet.. with  a  Parliament,  called  the  gt'ml  parliament, 
in  the  501*1  Year  of  Edw.  Ill,  and  the  great  Parliament. 
and  the  marrellout  Parliament,  both  in  the  Reign  of 
Rich.  II.  1873  SruBBs  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  {  262.  453  The 
impeachment  of  the  great  offenders,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  new  council,  were  however  only  a  small  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Good  Parliament,  c  1465  Enf.  Ckron. 
(Camden  1856)  o  In  the  xxj.  yeer  of  King  Richard  [II],  he 
ordeyned  and  held  n  parlement  at  Westmynstre,  that  was 
callid  the  'grete  parlement.  1705  [see  Good  P.\  1886  F. 
YUBK  POWKI.I.  /list.  ling,  to  1509  IV.  i.  198  The  Great 
Parliament  of  1295,  which  was  afterwards  acknowledged  as 
the  model  for  such  gatherings,  as  the  three  Estates  were  all 
present  regularly  summoned.  1765  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm. 


I.  ii.  177  Our  law  books  and  historians  have  branded  this 
parliament  with  the  name  of  parliainentinii  indoctvm,  or 
ihc  'la'  k-leaming  parliament.  1886  F.  YORK  POWELL  Hist. 
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commanded  them.  1900  MORLF.Y  Cromwell  359  The  com- 
pany of  men  so  constituted  stands  in  history  as  the  Little 
Parliament,  or,  parodied  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
Barebones'  Parliament.  1644  R.  WILLIAMS  in  Mast.  Hist. 
Coll.  Ser.  lit.  X.  3  Major  G.  Harrison  was  the  2d  in  the 
nation..  when  the  Lord  Gent  and  himselfe  joined  against 
the  former  "long  Parliament  and  dissolved  them.  1659 
Engltinds  Con/.  8  Their  old  hackney  drudges  of  the  Long 
P.uliament.  1837  W.  WALLACE  Contn.  Mackintosh's  Hist. 
Kiif.'.  VII.  vii.  335  Thus  ended  the  long  or  pensionary 
parliament  of  Charles  II.,  after  having  sat  seventeen  years  I 
1873  EDITH  THOMPSON  Hist.  Eng.  xxxiv.  165  Thus  ended 
that  famous  'Long  Parliament*  which,  twice  expelled  and 
twice  restored,  had  existed  for  twenty  years.  1878  S.  R. 
GARDINER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  348/2  When  the  Long 
Parliament  of  the  Restoration  met  in  1661.  1884  —  Hist. 
Eng.  IX.  xiv.  218  On  November  3  [1640]  that  famous 
assembly  which  was  to  be  known  to  all  time  as  the  Long 
Parliament  met  at  Westminster.  1580  STOW  Chron.  (1631) 
191/1  The  Lords..  held  a  Parliament  at  Oxford,  which  was 
after  called  the  *mad  Parliament  [1274  Lib.  de  Antiy.  Leg. 
(Camden)  37  Hoc  anno  fuit  illud  insane  Parliamentum  apud 
Oxonianl.]  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  f  176.  74  On 
the  nth  of  June  [1258],  at  Oxford,  the  Mad  Parliament, 
as  it  was  called  by  Henry's  partisans,  assembled.  1705 
•Marvellous  P.  (see  Good  P.].  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I  L 
xvi.  |  266.  482  The  '  "merciless  '  parliament  sat  for  122  days. 
Its  acts  fully  establish  its  right  to  the  title  [a  1500  in 
Knightoiis  Ckroii,  (Rolls)  if.  249  Parliamentum  sine 
misericordia].  1901  S.  R.  GARDINER  Hist.  Comntw.  (1903) 
HI.  xxxv.  175  One  of  the  advanced  members  of  the  "Nomi- 
nated Parliament,  a  1735  E.  HABLEY  in  Portland  flfSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  V7642  During  the  whole  reign  of 
Charles  1  1.  he  [sir  R.  Harley]  was  a  member  of  that  Parlia- 
ment called  the  "Pension  Parliament.  1837  "Pensionary  P. 
[see  Long  P.}.  1681  NEVILE  /Ya/o  AW/V.  20  The  Evil  Coun- 
sellors, the  *  Pensioner-Parliament,  the  Thorow-pac'd  J  udges, 
the  Flattering  Divines,  c  1641  EVELYN  Diaty  n  Apr. 
an.  1640,  His  Majesties  riding  through  the  Citty  in  state  to 
the  'Short  Parliament.  [1783  PENNANT  Journ.  Chester  to 
Land.  141  Stiled  *  Parliamentum  indflctorum\  not  that  it 
consisted  of  a  greater  number  of  blockheads  than  parlements 
ordinarily  do.]  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  {634-5 
In  October  at  Coventry  the  'Unlearned  Parliament*  met. 
This  assembly  acquired  its  ominous  name  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  writ  of  summons,  the  king,  .directed  that  no  lawyers 
should  be  returned  as  members.  1853  J/  W.  CHOKER  in  C. 
Papers  (1884)  III.  xxviii.  291  There  is  a  lacuna  in  our 
Parliamentary  debates  .  .  from  1768  to  1774.  That  Parlia- 
ment is  commonly  called  the  •  "unreported  Parliament*. 
1(41  (title)  Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
commonly  called  the  unreported  Parliament  [from  loth  May 
17681013  June  1774].  1580  STOW  Chron.  (1631)  303/1  This 
Parliament  was  named  the  Parliament  that  wrought 
•wonders  (a  1500  in  Knighton's  Cknm.  (Rolls)  IL  258  note, 
Parliamentum  apud  Westmonasterium  operans  miraj.  1878 
FREEMAN  in  tntrcl.  Brit.  VIII.  319/3  A  parliament  known 
as  the  -Wonderful  and  the  Merciless. 
9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  or 
the  parliament,  sometimes  =  parliamentary  ;  as 
parliament  army,  barge,  book,  buildings,  business, 
(ensure,  day,  diary,  fee,  gentleman,  journal,  knight, 
new;,  people,  robe,  time;  made  or  ordained  by 
Parliament,  is  parliament  church,  faith,  law, 
religion  (hostile  terms)  ;  also  parliament-cake, 
-gingerbread,  a  thin  crisp  rectangular  cake  of 
gingerbread  ;  parliament-chamber,  the  room  in 
whLh.  a  parliament  meets,  spec,  that  in  the  Old 
Palace  of  Westminster  ;  Parliament  Cbrtitmai, 
a  hostile  name  for  Christmas  according  to  New 
Style,  at  the  introduction  of  the  latter;  parliament- 
heel  'A  ««/.):  see  quot.  ;  parliament  hinge,  a 
hinge  with  so  great  a  projection  from  the  wall  or 
frame  at  to  allow  a  door  or  shutter  to  swing  back 
•tgajnst  the  wall  ;  parliament  ordinance  :  see 
OBDIXAXCE  :b.  i  •  Parliament  Boll  :  see  ROLL 
'/Parliament.  Also  PARLIAMENT-HOUSE,  -MAX. 
(The  reason  of  the  name  in  some  of  the  special  comb*,  ha* 
'  '  - 
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Cancelling,  .wu  registrate  in  the  "Parliament-books  of  thm 
second  session.  i8ai  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xix.  182  A  general 
huxtry,  with  "parliament-cakes,  and  candles,  and  pin- 
cushion*, as  well  ns  other  groceries,  in  their  window.  1454 
Rolli  of  Parlt.  V.  939/2  The  Lordcs  Spiriluelx  and 
Temporelx  beyng  in  trie  "Parlement  Chambre.  <"  1543 
W.  CLKDK  MS.  AM.  4609  If.  409  in  Parker  Dam.  Archil. 
111.  79  At  Westminster  the  grete  chamboure  for  your 
graciouse  pcrsonne,  Si  the  quenes  logging,  with  the  park, 
ment  chambre  &  paynted  chambre.  1806  Law  Times  ('II. 
123/2  A  Parliament  chamber  [Inns  of  Court]  is  close  tiled, 
except  for  purposes  of  discipline  affecting  character.  1837 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  cix.  IV.  Ti  There  were  people  . .  who  re- 
fused to  keep  what  they  called  'Parliament  Christmas.  1711 
HICKRS  Two  Treatises  (1847)  I.  318  We  have  a  parliament 
religion.. parliament  bishops,  and  a  "parliament  Church. 
1716  THAPP  Pofcry  I.  63  They  call  our  Church  and  Religion 
.  .a  Parliament-church, and  Religion.  1738  UIMCII  Milton  I. 
App.  70  Lord  Aliham  declar'd,  1'hat  he  had  been  turning 
over  his  Father's  Papers,  amongst  which  he  found  a  "Parlia- 
nicnt-l  Mary,  written  by  himself.  1581  Kef.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  Ser.  i.  HI.  438  Certane  small  custumes,  calllt  of  ould 
the  *  Parliament  fee  or  archearis  wyne.  1619  in  Crt.  4  Tint  ft 
Chat.  I  (1848)  II.  35  What  passed  between  the  judges  and 
our  "parliament  gentlemen  upon  their  appearance  tne  first 
day  of  the  term,  the  enclosed  will  inform  you.  1769  FAL- 
CONER Diet.  Marint  (1789),  '  Parliameiit-heel,  the  situation 
of  a  ship,  when  she  is  made  to  stoop  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as 
to  clean  the  upper  part  of  her  bottom  on  the  other  side.  1788 
Ann.  Reg.  235  The  Royal  George,  .should  receive  a  sort 
of  slight  careen,  which  the  seamen . .  call  a  parliament  heel. 
1609  IliBLK  (I)ouayl  i  Kings  v.  comm.,  Those  that . . goc  to 
church,  to  shew  them  selves  obedient  to  the  'Parliament  law, 
1845  JAMES  A.  Neil  i,  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  "parliament 
people  there?  1619  in  Crt.  *  Timtt  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  15 
Proceedings  against  the  "parliament  prisoners  In  the  Star 
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Chamber.  1565  HARDING  Con/Ml.  Jewel's  Afol.  VI.  ii.  378  Let 
vs  not  be  blamed,  if  we  call  it  'parlament  religion, 
gospel),  parlament  faith.     1711-86  [see  Parliatnen 
1533  WRiOTHESLKvCAnw.  (Camden)  I.  19  The  hordes  going 
intneir  "~ 
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Enacted  in  the  "Parlement  Rolle.     1454  Kails  of  Farlt, 
239/2  In  tyme  of  vacation,  .and  not  in    Parlement  tyme, 
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Error  for  PARAMKNT  b  or 


Three  Ladies  London  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  3 
know  whither  with  this  parliament  I  go? 

Parliament,  v.  rare.  (Late  ME.  parlement, 
a.  OF.  parlementer  (i4th  c.  in  Littre')  :  cf.  It.  nnd 
med.L. parlamcntarc  (1397  in  Dn  Cange)  to  parley 
or  speak  together.] 

fl.  intr.  To  talk,  converse;  to  confer,  parley.  Obt. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xlvfii.  91/3 
After  that  they  hadde  longe  parlemenled  logyder  in  tneyr 
langage.  1543  St.  Pafers  lien.  VIII,  IX.  465  (They]  wolde 
have  parlamentidde  withe  the  capteyns  of  the  lowne  for  the 
rendnnge  of  it.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Comincs  (1614)  301  Who 
brought  word  that  they  were  content  to  parlament.  If'itl. 
303,308.  1610  J.  MRLVILL  Diary  (1843)  333  The  King., 
resolved  to  Parliament. 

•f  2.  trans.  1  To  assemble,  gather  together.  Obs. 

1589  NASHE  Almond  for  Parrnt  »  The  full  suiode  of 
Lucifers  ministers  angells  assembled,  did  parlament  all  their 
enuy  to  the  subuersion  of  our  established  ministry. 

3.  intr.  To  attend  Parliament ;  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  member  of  Parliament.     Also  with  it. 

164*  R.  HARRIS  Sermon  Ep.  Ded.,  My  worke  was  to 
Moume,  to  Preach  i  not  to  Parliament-it.  1786  BURNS  Tuia 
Dogs  147  Wha,  aiblins,  thrang  a  parliamentin,  For  Britain's 
guid  his  saul  indentin. 

4.  Jig.  (humorous)  To  vociferate,  gabble. 

1893  Field  20  May  714/1  A  great  phalanx  [of  geese],  which 
stood  loudly  '  parliamenting  on  the  mud  beyond. 

Hence  Farliame-nting  vhl.  it. 

1506  DANETT  tr.  Comities  (1614)  309  But  waiting  for  this 
parlamenting  I  had  begun.  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  f.  iv. 
(1849)  ii  There  was  a  pleasure  in  ..our  sederunla  which 
I  doubt  if  wiser  parliamenting  often  furnishes. 

t  Parliameiital,  a.  Obi.    [See  -At.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  Parliament ;  parliamentary. 

1570  Foxit  A.  H  M.  (ed.  t)  6s  i/i  A  summary  recapitulation 
of  such  parlamentall  notes  and  proceedings,  as  then  were 
practised  by  publike  parlament.  s*»T-77  FTLTHAM  Keulvei 
i.  xxiii.  41  Against  the  Parliamental  Acts  of  the  two  Houses. 
1649  PRVXXE  V'ind.  Liberty  Eng.  17  Deriving  their  I'arlia- 
menial  Authority  onely  from  the  people.  1775  T.  LVMCH  In 
Sparks  Corr.  Amir.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  83  The  destruction  of  the 
Parliamental  army  in  America  will  certainly  produce  peace. 

Pa  rliamenta'rian '-erian),  ji.  and  <j.  Also 
7  parla-.  [f.  as  PABLIAMIXTABY  +  -AX.] 

A.  tb.  fl.  One  who  accepts  a  religion  or 
church  ordained  or  ruled  by  parliament.  Obi. 
Cf.  parliament  church,  PAKLIAMIXT  *//.'  9. 

1*13  Sta  E.  Hoar  Coutilersnar/t  73  Vet  doth  hee  make 
no  other  reckoning  of  TOO,  then  of  so  many  Par  Umentarissia. 
wbow  Religion  is  Beared  by  the  Helme  of  toe  Scale. 

2.  Hist.  One  who  took  the  tide  or  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Parliament,  as  against  the  King, 
daring  the  contest*  and  Civil  War  of  the  1 7th  c, 

[ WHITILOCXE  Mem.  (1683)  57/3,  tut  anno  1643 :  And  now 
came  op  the  Names  of  Panic*.  RovaloMa,  and  Partia. 
foemarians)  CaraHen,  and  Roundhead*.) 

S&44  in  Rnsbw.  ///,/.  Coll.  m.  1 1. 746  The  PaiKasaenUrieM 
were  (breed  to  retreat  in  haete.  >M  Petit.  c/E*tt.  Autc.  19 
Ur^ertl«ml«c/ Malignant*,  and  Parliamentarian..  Mat* 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 

3.  One  versed  and  skilful  in  parliamentary  usages 
and   tactics;    a  skilled   and   experienced   parlia- 
mentary debater. 

1834  Oxford  l/itra.  Afmf.  I.  39  A  veteran  parliamentarian, 
1894  H'tstm,  Gat.  15  Mar.  5/1  P.nliaiiKnlaiians  wtr* 
proud  of  the  greatest  Parliamentnrian  of  the  century. 

4.  Applied  to  a  member  of  a  1'rench  parlimenl, 
or  of  a  foreign  '  parliament  '. 

189)  A.  OOLE  Marf.  tfArgnioH  33  He  took  refuge,  like 
many  an  iratt,  but  thrifty  parliamentarian,  in  the  Rue 
Quincarnpoix, 

B.  adj.  —  PARLIAMENTARY  a.,  etp.  in  sense  i  b. 

1691  Wool;  At*.  O.rim  II.  (K.),  Being  in  a  manner  undone 
by  the  severities  of  the  parliamentarian  vUltor*  In  1648.  ilaj 
SCOTT  Ptvtril  ii,  The  parliamentarian  Major  was  con. 
siderab!y  embarrassed  by  this  proposal.  1896  R.  A.  VAUUHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  I.  13  The  Parliamentarian  noldler  was  often 
seen  endeavouring  t<>  adapt  his  life  to  a  mistaken  application 
of  the  Bible.  1881-3  in  ScliuiT  Kncfil.  I.  381  Canada  il  a 
self-governing  country,  with  a  parliamentarian  wsteni. 

Hence  Parliament*  rlmUni,  the  parliamentary 
principle  or  system. 

1879  M.  PATTIMN  Milton  137  The  Greeksof  Constantinople 
..were  not  more  infatuated  than  these  pedantic  common- 
wealth men  with  their  uarliamenlarianism  when  Charles  II. 
was  at  Calais.  1884  Athenaum  vj  Dec.  H  H/J  M.  Hul-nt 
proves  that  the  Belgian  toixtilution  of  1831  was  drawn.. 
partly  also  from  English  parliamentarianism. 

Parliame  ntorily,  attv.    [f.  I'AHLIAMKNTAHY 

t  -LY  -.  J  In  a  parliamentary  way  ;  in  accordance 
with  parliamentary  procedure  ;  in  connexion  with 
parliament. 

1768  GRENVILI.R  in  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  (i»7f,i  IV.  >««vlll. 
134  How  do  we  know,  parliamentarily.  tnat  Boston  Is  the 
most  tfuilty  of  the  colonies?  '11797  II.  WAI  roLR  Mtm. 
Ceo.  II  (1832)  I.  48  He  disliked  pr<iceeding  parliAmentarily 
in  this  business.  1888  G.  GIMSINO  Lift's  Morning  III.  «ii 
113  Mr.  Baxendale  was  in  lx>ndon,  parliumenlarily  occupied. 

Parliimio-titarinoHS.  rare  ".  [I.  ai  nrec.  f 
-NKHM.  1  '  The  licini;  according  to  the  Kulrn,  Method 
or  Authority  of  a  Parliament  (Uailcy  vol.  II.  1717). 

Parliamentarism  (paJlTmrntirli'm).  (i 
as  prec.  -t-  -IXH  :  cf.  militarism.]  A  parliamentnry 
system  of  government. 

1870  Dally  Nnus  14  Jun  ,  There  Is  not  one  ,  .  who,  if  left 
alone,  would  not,  in  a  given  time,  bring  Pailintnenlariim 
into  discredit.  1884  American  VIII.  39}  He  LUiinot  slay.  . 
the  onward  sweep  of  parliamentarism  tn  Germany.  1800 
Harper's  Mag.  June  7<//2  A  procedure  similar  to  English 
parliamentarism. 

Parliamentary  (pjjllme'ntari),  a.  (»/'.).  Also 
7  parla-,  7-8  parle-.  [f.  I'AHMAHKNT  or  med.L. 
parliament-urn  +  -Altv  1  :  cf.  mui\.V.farteuitnlalri,'\ 

1.  Of,  belonging  or  relating  to  a  parliament,  or 
to  parliament  an  an  institution  ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  parliament. 

Parliamentary  agent,  a  person  professionally  employed  to 
take  cltargeof  the  interests  of  a  parly  concerned^  in  or  affected 
by  anyprivate  leuiJation  of  Parliament. 

i«a«  SIR  S.  D'KWKH  AutoHor.  *,  Corr.  (1845)  II.  179  Or- 
dinarie  newes  I  omili,  such  I  call  Parliamentarle,  of  the 
Lowrr  House,  and  forraine.  1644  VICARM  t',ixl  tn  Mount 
134  'lh.it  forementioned..  inclination  of  our  Parliamentary 
Senators.  1813  MAU.  KnofwoRTll  l'alr<ni.(lt\j>  III.  ««vii. 
39,  I  know,  .as  a  minister  what  must  be  yielded  to  parlia- 
mentary influence.  1819  I.  DKAK  In  M'Adam  Kim.  Ko*4 
Making  (  1  833)  187  Won  lo  you,  as  a  parliamentary  agent. 
undertake  to  prepare  and  conduit  an  ordinary  road  Mil 
through  parliament  ?  |884  GLAIXTOKE  21  Jan.  In  Hansard 
Ser.  in.  CCCII.  ii3,  I  will  venture  lo  recommend  them,  aa 
an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  lo  do  the  same. 

b.  Of,  belonginf'  or  adhering  to,  the  Parliament 
in  the  Civil  War  of  the  (7th  c. 

1761  HL-HK  Illit.  Knr.  III.  l«i.  319  He..frnpired  thai 
spirit  which  rendered  the  parliamentary  armlet  In  the  end 
victorious.  177*  PRNXANT  Tour  In  Walet  Illlj)  I.  16  Hit 
bouse,  whkh  in  SeptemUr  1*43  was  surrendered  to  Ihe  parle. 
mentary  forces.  1843  Penny  Cyil,  XXVII.  )6o/i  In  1641 
Worcester  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 
O.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

iftao  Bat  »T  tr.  Sarfi's  Council  Trent  v.  461  There  wu  a 
fame  that  the  French-men,  though  Calholilces,  came  with 
Sorbonicall  and  Parlamentarie  minds,  fully  bent  to  a/.know. 
ledge  the  Pope  no  further  then  they  pleased.  17*1  Mae. 
KAKCumt  Rom.  Forest  i.  The  procWdings  la  the  FMH> 
meniary  Courts  of  Paris  during  the  171!)  centisry. 

d.  allusively.   Slow  or  deliberate  like  the)  pro- 
cedure of  Parliament. 
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the  chealssu  of  fraoee  are  contimsaJly  send- 
ing forth. 
2.  Enacted,  ratified,  or  established  by  Parliament 

Parliamentary  mlnllUr  (Ch.  of  8coO.  a  minister  of  a 
chan*  having  an  endowment,  bat  which  b  net  a  parish 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 

passengers  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  penny  a 
mile,  which,  by  Act  of  Parliament  (7  &  8  Viet, 
c.  85),  every  railway  company  is  obliged  to  run 
daily  each  way  over  its  system.  So  Parliamentary 
carriage,  fare,  ticket,  etc. 

1845  Bradshaiifs  Railway  Guide  Aug.  5  Fares  between 
London  and  Brighton — Passengers  by  ist  class  ij  hour 
trains,  14$.  6rf. ; . .  2nd  class  . .  by  2^  hour  trains,  8^. ;  third 
class,  5$. ;  parliamentary  trains,  4$.  -yl.  1849  ALB.  SMITH 
Pottleton  Leg.  (repr.)  65  In  a  parliamentary  carriage,  very 
like  a  rabbit-hutch.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  xxxviii, 
He  went  early  on  Tuesday  morning  by  the  parliamentary 
train.  1893  G.  ALLEN  Scallywag  I.  178  A  p_arliamentary 
ticket  by  the  slow  train  from  Dorsetshire  to  Hillborough. 

3.  Consonant  with  the  usages  or  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  Parliament ;  according  to  a  parlia- 
mentary constitution. 

1625  Commons'  Debates  (Camden)  94  His  Majestic  pro- 
mis'd  a  more  particular,  and,  as  I  may  terme  it,  a  more 
Parliamentary  answere,  article  to  article.  1628  in  Crt.  fy 
Times  Chas.  7(1848)  I.  354  We  now  sit  in  parliament,  and 
therefore  must  take  his  majesty's  word  no  otherwise  than 
in  a  parliamentary  way.  1656  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I. 
206  It  is  not  parliamentary,  under  colour  of  a  petition,  to 
bring  in  a  Bill.  171  z  Fingall  MSS.  in  loM  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  116  He  desired  money  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way  from  his  people. 

b.  Of  language:  Such  as  is  permitted  to  be 
used  in  parliament ;  hence  allusively,  Admissible 
in  polite  conversation  or  discussion;  civil,  courteous. 
Sometimes,  of  a  peculiar  or  novel  word  or  phrase  : 
that  has  been  used  by  some  one  in  Parliament. 

z8z8  Part.  Debates  1409  Mr.  Brougham  asked,  whether 
the  last  expression  ['  totally  false  ']  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  intended  in  a  parliamentary  sense?  1824  BYRON  yuan 
xvi.  Ixxiii,  He  was  'free  to  confess1 — (whence  comes  this 
phrase?  Is't  English?  No — 'tis  only  parliamentary)  [i.e. 
used  by  the  Younger  Pitt,  1788^9].  I&HGM.T  Rothelan  1. 11. 
vii.  205  The  taste  and  discrimination  with  which  we  so  give 
them  the  go-by,  to  use  an  elegant  parliamentary  phrase. 
z854  EMERSON  Lett.  <$•  Sac.  Aims,  Eloquence  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  192  The  speech  of  the  man  in  the  street  is  invariably 
strong,  nor  can  you  mend  it  by  making  it  what  you  call 
parliamentary.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxx,  The  nomina- 
tion-day was  a  great  epoch  of  successful  trickery,  or,  to 
speak  in  a  more  Parliamentary  manner,  of  war  stratagem. 
1885  Vpool  Daily  Post  7  May  5/3  Two  gentlemen  politely 
and  in  strictly  Parliamentary  language  calling  one  another 
incompetent  administrators. 

B.  sb.  I.  1.  a.  A  member  of  Parliament. 
1626  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Chas.  7(1848)  I.  116  The  eight  par- 
liamentaries  who  gave  their  charge  against  him  to  the  Lords 
will  not  accuse  him  in  that  court.  17x825  MRS.  SHERIDAN 
Let.  to  Parr  13  Dec.  in  f.'s  Wks.  (1828)  VIII.  468  An  un- 
lucky word,  .has  made  some  little  confusion  in  the  heads  of 
a  few  old  Parliamentaries.  1878  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life 
\.  362  On  Monday  our  Parliamentaries  began  to  quake. 

b.   =  PARLIAMENTARIAN  sb.  2. 
1649  Declar.  Bps.  Sf  Clergy  at  Clonmacnoise  4  Dec.  in 
J.  C.  Monahan  Rec.  Dioceses  Ardagh  i,  Clonm.  (1886)  101 
The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Rebel  Forces  commonly 
called  Parliamentaries. 

2.  Short  for  parliamentary  train :  see  2  b  above. 
z864  TRAFFORD  (Mrs.  Riddell)  G.  Geith  (1865)  II.  vi.  54 
Our   pleasures   travel    by   express:    our   pains   by   parlia- 
mentary.   1866  DICKENS  Mugby  Junction,  She's  a  Parlia- 
mentary, sir. 

II.  3.  A  person  sent  to  parley  with  the  enemy, 
to  make  or  listen  to  proposals.    [F.  parlementaire.~\ 
1865  MAFFEI  Brigand  Life  I.  155  On  the  29th  of  May  he 
sent . .  a  parliamentary  to  the  Piedmontese  garrison,  sum- 
moning them  to  surrender.     1898  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp. 
zs  Apr.  1/2  The  colonial  government ..  is  to  send  Senors 
Giberga,  Dolz    and  Viondi    in    the   character  of  parlia- 
mentaries,  to  treat  with  the  insurgents. 
Hence  Parliamentary  ism  =  PARLIAMENTARISM. 

1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVI.  105  They  have  no  taste  for  . . 
the  journalism,  the  budgetism,  the  parliamentaryism  of  the 
igth  century.    1898  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  53!  The  inharmonious 
working  of  parliamentaryism. 

t  Parliamenta-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F. 
parlementation  (i6thc.),  f.  parlementer :  see  PAR- 
LIAMENT v.  and  -ATION.]  The  holding  of  a  parlia- 
ment or  council ;  conference. 

1622  E.  MISSELDEN  Free  Trade  4  With  the  Parliamenta- 
tion  and  Consultation  of  all  the  Parts  together  about  these 
Causes  and  Remedies. 

Parliamenteer  (pailimentl»-j),  sb.  Also  7 
-eir,  7-8  -ier.  [f.  PARLIAMENT  sb.  +  -EER.] 

1.  Hist.  =  PARLIAMENTARIAN  sb.  2. 

1642  Pr.  Rupert's  Jrnl.  10  Nov.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898) 
CHI.  731  The  Parliamentiers  came  to  treate  at  Colebrooke. 
1643  Ibid.  2t  Sept.  ibid.  735.  1643  PRYNNE  Popish  J!. 
favourite  73,  I . .  beseech  all  protestant  cavaliers,  and  Anti- 
parhamenteers  whatsoever.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  1. 463  He 
left  five  sons . .  who  all  (one  excepted)  proved  zealous  Parlia- 
menteers.  1738  BIRCH  Life  Milton  App.,  M.'s  Wks.  1778 1  84 
The  very  Destroyers  of  the  King  (whom  the  first  Parlia- 
mentiers call'd  Rebels).  z845CARLYLEOw«7<w#(i885)  1. 175 
A  Committee  of  Parliamenteers  went  with  him. 

2.  =  PARLIAMENTARIAN  sb.  3.  rare. 
,Jj3  National  Observer  15  Apr.  543/2  Novelist 

wright,  p'Slritc,  Cf  parliamenteer.  ^^> 

Hence  Farliamentee'    ''"'"J  iio/icc-it'it. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  vi,  If  my  Protectorship  is  nothing ; 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  your  Parliamenteership  ? 

Parliamentee-r,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  Rarely 
used  exc.  in  Parliamentee'ring  vbl.  sb.,  engage- 
ment in  parliamentary  affairs,  electioneering ;  ppl.  a. 
occupied  with  parliamentary  affairs.  (Cf.  moun- 
taineering, etc.) 
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1711  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  151.  2/2  A  Parliamenteering  u 
Chelmsford . .  I  lately  rid  down.  1722  (title}  The  Art  o 
Parliamenteering.  1789  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  4 
Writ.  (1832)  II.  63  All  are  engaged  in  parllamenteering 
1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  C.'s  Lett.  II.  374  William  Harcourt 
the  now  lawyering,  Parliamenteering,  &c. ;  loud  man 

t  Parliame-nter.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  PARLIAMENT  + 
-Elil.]  A  parliament-man,  a  member  of  Parliament 

1787  TAYLOR  Poems  9  (E.  D.  D.)  Some  Parli'mentars  may 
tak  bribes.  1834  Tail  s  Mag.  I.  n/i  Ye  are  aye  complain 
ing  o'  the  parhamenters,  Robin.  1842  VEDDER  Poems  i  — 
If  I'd  been  fluent,  do  you  see,  I'd  been  a  parliamenter. 

Parliament-house,  Parliament  house. 
The  building  in  which  a  parliament  meets. 

Formerly  applied  to  the  (Old)  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster;  still  used  of  the  building  in  Edinburgh  in 
which  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  (now  used  as  the  general 
waiting-room  and  lounge  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Session),  and  of  those  of  various  Colonial 
Legislatures. 

c  Z394  P.  PI.  Crede  202  Y-set  on  lofte ;  As  a  Parlement- 
hous.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxxviii.  363  The  con- 
stable hath  entred  his  quarell  and  plee  agaynst  you  in  the 
parlyament  house  of  Parys.  1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  27  Ye 
that  be  lordes  and  burgessys  of  the  parlament  house.  z6b£ 
in  Crt.  $  Times  Jas.  7(1849)  I.  36  There  was  placed  under 
the  Parliament  House,  where  the  King  should  sit,  some 
thirty  barrels  of  powder.  1706  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4270/3  His 
Grace.. was  attended  in  his  going  to  the  Parliament-House 
[Edinburgh]  by  most  of  the  Nobility.  i7?z  GOLDSM.  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  165  Their  first  intention  was  to  bore  a  way  under 
the  parliament-house  from  that  which  they  occupied.  i8z8 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  The  haill  Parliament  House.,  was 
speaking  o'  naething  else.  1836  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc. 
23  J"'y>  A  wearisome  and  fruitless  debate  on  the  plans  for 
the  new  Parliament-houses. 

Pa-rliament-ma:ii,  parliament   man. 

Now  Hist,  or  dial.    Also  8  parliamentman. 

1.  A  member  of  the  Parliament,  orig.  of  England, 
also  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  later  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;   occasionally  applied  to  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  usually,  like  'Member 
of  Parliament'  now,  to  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

1605  SIR  E.  HOBY  in  Crt.  t,  Times  Jos.  7(1849)  I-  35  Sun. 
dry  parliament  men  are  dead  since  the  last  session,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Atye,  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  ..  young  Sir  Henry 
Beaumont,  &c.  1621  J.  MEAD  ibid.  II.  265  We  talk  here  as 
though  the  Earl  of  Southampton  should  refuse  to  answer  the 
commissioners.. because  he  is  a  Parliament  man.  1622  R. 
BRUCE  in  Serm.  etc.  (1843)  i3r,  I  spoke  not  with  a  [Scottish] 
Parliament-man,  except  the  Lord  Kilsyth.  1660  EVELYN  Diary 
5  July,  All  the  Parliament-men,  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
1668  PEPYS  Diary  5  Dec.,  My  great  design . .  is  to  get  myself 
to  be  a  Parliament-man.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xviii,  I  set 
him  down  in  my  own  mind  for  nothing  less  than  a  Parlia- 
ment-man at  least.  1802  ANDERSON  Cumild.  Ball.  22  Our 
squire's  to  be  parliament  man.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  iv. 
1889  TENNYSON  Owd  RoH  vii,  Fur  'e's  moor  good  sense  na 
the  Parliament  man  'at  stans  fur  us  'ere. 

t  b.  Applied  loosely  to  members  of  other  legis- 
lative bodies.  Obs. 

£1729  W.  BYRD  Hist.  Dividing  Line  (1866)  I.  36  Letting 
us  know  he  was  a  Parliament  Man  [described  as  rone  of  the 
Senators  of  N.  Carolina  ']. 

2.  =  PARLIAMENTARIAN  sb.  2.   rare. 

zSss  WHITTIER  Prose  Wks.  (1889)  II.  419  The  pious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  old  Cameronians  and  Parliament-men  of  the 
times  of  Cromwell. 

r  Pa  rliance,  pa-rleauce.  Obs.  [Altered 
from  PARLANCE  after  parley.}  Parleying,  parley. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Vay.  I.  229  If  you  shall  be  inuited  into  any 
Lords  or  Rulers  house,  to  dinner,  or  other  parliance.  i6zs 
HEYWOOD  Foure  Prent.  Land.  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  212  Ire 
sound  my  Drumme  To  drown  his  voyce,  that  doth  for 
parleance  come.  1632  HEYWOOD  znd  Pt.  Iron  Age  iv.  i. 
Wks.  1874  III.  399  After  some  amorous  parliance. 

t  Parlie-r,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  F. parler  after 
parley:  cf.  GeT.parlieren.']  intr.  To  speak  French. 

1666-7  DENHAM  Direct.  Paint.  IV.  vi,  Then  draw  ..  Not 
homewards,  but  for  Flanders,  or  for  France ;  There  to  par- 
lier  a  while. 

Parliin.en.te,  obs.  form  of  PARLIAMENT. 

Fa'rling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PARLE  v.  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  PARLE.  a.  Speaking,  conversing. 

1582  STANYHURST  /Entis  iv.  (Arb.)  104  In  myd  of  his  parl- 
ing from  gazing  mortal  he  shrincketh.  1650  J.  REYNOLDS 
Flower  Fidel.  155  Their  melodious  parling. 

b.  Parleying ;  a  parley  ;  a  conference. 

"537  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  492  The  Judges,  .shuld  be 
dyschargeid  from  hosteinges,  parlings,  roodes,  and  jornayes. 
1644  PRYNNE  &  WALKER  Fiennes's  Trial  61, 1  followed  the 
Enemy,  .fell  from  fighting,  to  Parling. 

c.  Comb.  Parling-hill :   =  PARLEY-/&Z?/. 
z664  in  Spclman's  Gloss,  s.  v.  Par/amentum. 

Fa'rling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  PARLE  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
Speaking  ;  parleying. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lu£r*  ipo  But  she  that  neuer  cop't  with 
jtraunger  eles,  Could  picke  no  meaning  (cam  rheir  parling 
lookcs.  <ri6os  ROWLEY  Birth  Merl.  i.  i,  The  king.. calls 
a  council  for  return  of  answer  Unto  the  parling  enemy. 

Parlour,  parlor  (paubj).  Forms:  3-5 
parlur,  (5  -lure),  4-6  parlore,  4-5  perlowr,  5 
parlowr(e,  -lere,  5-7  parler,  -loure,  (6  perler, 
-lour,  parlar(e) ;  4-  parlour,  6-  parlor.  Farlottr 
is  now  usual  in  Britain,  parlor  in  America. 
[ME.  parlur,  etc.  a.  AF.  parlur,  from  OF.  parleor, 
parleur  (i2th  c.),  parleour  =  Pr.  parlador,  It. 
>>arlatorio,  -toio  =  med.L.  parlatorium  (L.  type 
*parabolatoriuni),  f.  parldre :— parolare  -.—parabo- 


PARLOUR 

lore  to  speak.     Cf.  the  more  usual  med.L.  hcfi- 
torium,  i.  loqui,  locitl-us  to  speak.] 
A.  Forms. 


^1225  Parlur,  c  1330  Parlour  [see  B.  i].  £1290  South 
'ing.  Leg:.  I.  286'5wat  In  be  parlore?'  seint  Domenic  seide 
•n  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  114  Fresch  perlowres  glased 


(1001)  242  The  hall  parlur  chambers  Chapell  Kechin  and 
other  houses  of  my  maner  of  Assheton.  1509  Nychodemtis 
CospellCW.  de  W.  1518)  4  Than  wente  our  lorde  Ihesu  out 
of  the  parlore.  1333  COVERDALE  2  Sain,  xviii.  33  Then  was 
the  kynge  soroufuH,  and  wente  vp  in  to  the  perler  vpon  the 
gate,  and  wepte.  1534  HOOPER  Breafe  Treat,  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xxiv.  69  Mr.  Hales  came  into 
the  parlare.  1610-  Parlor,  Parlour  (see  B.  2].  1676  D'URFEY 
Mad.  Fickle  n.  ii,  I've  led  him  into  the  Parler. 

B.  Signification.  I.  1.  An  apartment  in  a 
monastery  for  conversation  with  persons  from  out- 
side, or  among  the  inmates. 

01225  Ancr.  R.  (Camden)  68  NimeS  oSer  hwules..beo 
oore  men  &  wummen  to  be  parlurs  burle,  speken  uor 
neode.  1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7066  He 
asked  leue  atte  pripur  To  speke  wy^>  Constant  y  ]K  parlour. 
(  I4Z5  Eng.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  670/5  Hoc  locntorium, 
parloure.  1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees)  52  Thorowgh 
y8  parler,  a  place  for  merchaunte  to  vtter  ther  waires. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Parlour,  Parloir,  in  nunneries,  a 
little  room,  or  closet,  where  people  talk  to  the  nuns,  through 
a  kind  of  grated  window. ..Anciently  there  were  also  par. 
lours  in  the  convents  of  the  monks,  where  the  novices  used  to 
converse  together  at  the  hours  of  recreation.  1886  RUSKIN 
Prxterita  I.  421  A  chat  with  us  in  the  parlour.  1903  J.  T. 
FOWLER  in  Rites  cf  Durham  (Surtees)  238  The  utter  or 
outer  Parlour,  Locutorium,  or  Spekehouse,  was  usually  on 
the  western  side  of  the  cloister. .  .There  was  always  an  inner 
parlour  for  more  strictly  monastic  conversation. 

2.  In  a  mansion,  dwelling-house,  town-hall,  etc., 
orig.  A  smaller  room  apart  from  the  great  hall,  for 
private  conversation  or  conference  (e.  g.  a  banker's 
parlour,  the  Mayor's  Parlour  in  a  town-hall). 
Hence,  in  a  private  house,  the  ordinary  sitting- 
room  of  the  family,  which,  when  more  spacious 
and  handsomely  furnished,  is  usually  called  the 
drawing-room.  Formerly  often  simply  =  'room* 
or  '  chamber ',  sometimes  a  bedchamber. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  33  (82)  Two  obere  ladyes  sette 
and  she,  Wib-Inne  a  paued  parlour,  a  1400-50  Alexander 
5304  In-to  a  preueparlour  bai  passe  bathe  to-gedire.  a  1425 
Cursor M.  16093  (Trin.)  Anoon  pilate  vp  he  roos  :. .  And  ?ede 
in  to  be_  parlour  {earlier  MSS.  pretori].  c  1460  Tovjneley 
Myst.  iii.  133  Make  in  thi  ship  also,  Parloures  oone  or  two, 
And  houses  of  ofTyce  mo.  1486 Nottingham  Rec.  III.  253  pe 
Counsell  House  and  be  Parlour  vnder  hit.  1549-62  STERN- 
HOLD  &  H.  Ps.  Iv.  16  For  mischiefe  raigneth  in  their  hall  and 
parlour  where  they  dwell.  1589-90  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  III.  382  A  forme  for  the  College  parler.  1598 
Ibid.,  The  parlor  all  seeled  with  waynscott.  1595  Lane. 
Wills  (1857)  II.  129  [To]  permit  my  wife  to  have  two  parlers 
or  other  conveniente  places  to  her  use.  1610  Bp.  HALL 
Recoil.  Treat.  (1614)  780  Extemporarie  devotions  in  your 
Parlors.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building  (Arb.)  549  To  haue,  at 
the  further  end,  a  Winter,  and  a  Summer  Parler,  both 
Faire.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  235  The 
Parlor,  Drawing-room,  and  Dining-hall  are  in  the  second 
story.  1798 WASHINGTON  Writ.  (18931 XIV.  i3oK0/<r,Mr.Lear 
. .  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour  below  desired 
to  see  me.  1884  J.  QUINCY  Figures  of  Past  367  He  stood  at 
one  end  of  the  low  parlor  of  the  President's  house.  1886 
MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.,  Geo.  Eliot  III.  106  Jane  Austen  bore 
her  part  in  the  little  world  of  the  parlour  that  she  described. 
b.  Used  as  a  dining  or  supper  room. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  97  To  eten  bi  hym-selue  In  a 
pryue  pa[r]loure . .  and  leue  (>e  chief  halle.  1526  TINDALE 
Mark  xiv.  15  He  wyll  shewe  you  a  great  e  parlour,  paved, 
and  prepared.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  69  b,  Neither 
could  he  wishe.  .a  more  galaunte  parloure  toeate  in.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  (1629)  15  To  the  Parler  where  they  used 
to  sup.  1689  in  Taylor  Wakcfield  Manor  (1886)  126  Duas 
ccenaculos,  anglice  parlors.  1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  I.  199 
In  the  parlour  was  a  table  elegantly  covered,  and  a  servant 
in  a  laced  livery  behind  every  chair.  1823  RUTTER  Fonthill 
63  The  Oak  Parlour  was  the  only  room  for  the  service  of 
dinner.  1904  LD.  ALDENHAM  Let.  to  Editor,  In  my  youth 
[1830-50]  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  which  is  now  called 
the  Dining  Room  was  always  called  the  Parlour. 

C.  In  different  parts  of  England,  the  inner  or 
more  private  room  of  a  two-roomed  house,  cottage, 
or  small  farm-house,  variously  used  according  to 
locality,  kind  of  household,  etc.,  as  the  living-room 
of  the  family  distinct  from  the  kitchen,  or  as 
the  'best  room"  distinct  from  the  ordinary  living 
room  (or  sometimes  as  a  bed-room).  See  Eng. 
Dialect  Diet.  s.  v. 

[1469  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  45, 1  will  that  the  seid  Denyse 
liaue  the  new  hows  callyd  a  parlure,  wyth  the  kechyn,  and 
the  chamberys  parteynyng  to  the  seid  parlure  and  kechyn. 
1482  MARC.  PASTON  \ViHmLett.  III.  286  My  fetherbedde 
..in  my  parlour  at  Mauteby.  1599  Acc.-bk.  W.  Wray  in 
An/if  nary  XXXII.  243  In  the  chamber  over  the  hawle  and 
jarloure.]  1825  MACKINNON  Acct.  Messingham  25  (E.D.D.) 
The  cottages  had  only  a  house  and  parlour,  the  parlour 
>eing  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the  whole  family,  both  male 
and  female. 

d.  transf.axiA  Jig.  = '  chamber',  'inner  chamber'. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fast.  v.  (1634)  8  He  hath  framed 

lis  Parlours  in  the  waters,  that  the  clouds  are  his  chariots. 

670  COTTON  Espernon  i.  iv.  156   He  had  also  discover'd 

hat  the  Duke  every  afternoon  us'd  to  play  at  Cards  in  the 

Parlour  of  his  Tent.     1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neiglu. 

t.  (1878)  63  Forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  at  least  in  the 

xirlour  of  his  heart. 


PARLOUR. 

8.  A  room  in  an  inn  more  private  than  the  tap- 
room, where  people  may  converse  apart. 

1870  K.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  146  A  private  entrance. . 
led  to  the  back  parlour  or  inner  room.  18183  Harper 's  Mag. 
Nov.  818/1  He  was  sitting  in  the  '  parlor  .  1899  \Vcstin. 
Gas.  12  Apr.  7/2  A  tavern  consisted  of  three  open  ruoms, 
freely  inviting  class  distinctions — the  saloon,  the  parlour, 
anil  the  tap-room. 

4.  U.S.  (Commercial  cant.)  An  elegantly  or 
showily  fitted  apartment,  for  some  special  business 
or  trade  use,  as  a  misfit  parlor,  oyster  p.,  photo- 
grapher's p.,  tonsorial /.,  etc. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 
ft.  t5.  Conversation,  colloquy,  conference.  Obs. 

[Cf.  OF.  p&rloir,  'ce  qu'on  dit  dans  une  assemblee ' 
(Godef.).] 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  269/2  A  Parlowr,  colloquium,  colloquo- 
torium.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  u.  xxvi,  Vprais  the 
court,  and  all  the  parlour  ceist. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parlour  art,  case- 
ment, eat,  door,  fire,  game,  novel,  sofa,  table,  wall, 
window ;  parlour-boarder,  a  boarding-school 
pnpil  who  lives  in  the  family  of  the  principal  and 
has  other  privileges  not  shared  by  the  ordinary 
boarders ;  parlour-car  (U. S.),  a  luxuriously  fitted 
railway  carriage,  a  'drawing-room'  car;  so  parlour 
cattle-car;  parlour  child:  see  quot. ;  parlour- 
floor,  the  floor  of  a  parlour  ;  the  floor  or  story  of 
a  house  which  contains  the  parlour;  parlour- 
jumping,  slang,  robbing  of  rooms  by  entering  at  a 
window;  so  parlour-jump  v.  ;  parlour-magic, 
feats  of  legerdemain,  etc. ,  performed  in  and  suited 
to  a  parlour ;  parlour  match, '  a  friction  match 
which  contains  little  or  no  sulphur'  (Webster  Sttppl. 
1902)  ;  parlour-organ,  a  reed-organ  suitable  for 
a  private  room ;  parlour  pew,  a  family  pew  in 
a  church,  furnished  like  a  small  parlour,  some- 
times occupied  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or 
squire  with  his  household  ;  •(•  parlour-preacher, 
a  preacher  who  preaches  to  a  private  congregation ; 
so  f  parlour-sermon,  f-worship;  parlour-skate, 
a  roller-skate  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875);  par- 
lour tricks,  society  arts  or  accomplishments; 
t  parlour  trimmer,  a  parlour  servant.  See  also 
PARLOUR-MAID. 

1817  Crit.  Rev.  Apr.,  Romantic  enough  to  satisfy  all  the 
"parlour-boarders  of  ladies'  schools  in  England.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xx,  Surely  it  must  be  Miss  Swartz, 
the  parlour  boarder.  1883  SALA  Anur.  Revis.  (1885)  88  A 
couple  of  fauteuils  in  the  Pullman  '  'parlour- '  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  England, '  drawing-room  car  .  1901  E.  1 ,.  BANKS 
Neivspaper  Girl  yn,  1  saved  that  amount  to  pay  my  parlour- 
car  fee.  .and  a  late  dinner  on  the  train.  1881  Chicago  Times 
30  Apr.,  The  first  *parlor  cattle-car  left  to-night  for  New 
York.  1874  Temple  Bar  Oct.  346  Such  an  only  child  used 
to  be  called  'a  "parlour  child  ',  to  denote  that  there  was  more 
intercourse  between  child  and  parent  than  exists  in  a  *  nurs- 
ery child ',  to  whom  the  nurse  seems  his  natural  guide  and 
ruler.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Conttit.  209  b,  Streyght  waies 
cometh  one  of  the  women  to  the  *parlour  dore.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taitt.  Shrew  v.  it  103  They  sit  conferring  by  the  *Parler 
fire.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvi,  Simon  Glover,  .placed 
him  in  a  chair  by  his  parlour  fire.  1780  MRS.  HARRIS  in 
Lett.  Earl  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  453  We  illuminated  the 
"parlour  floor  and  the  drawing-room  floor.  1894 1.  ZANGWILL 
in  Ol'/K(N.Y.)24  Nov.  342/2  In  the  'parlor-game  of 'Con- 
sequences '.  1894  A.  MORRISON  Mean  Streets  260  No 
boy  would  'parlour-jump  nor  dip  the  lob  for  him.  1879 
Autotiog.  ofThitf'm  Macni.  Mag.  XL.  500, 1  palled  in  with 
some  older  hands  at  the  game,  who  used  to  take  me  "par- 
lour-jumping. 1896  Daily  News  30  May  8/5  The  village 
church,  lately  in 'possession  of  a  'squire's  pew1,  carpeted, 
with  fireplace,  chairs,  and  tables ;  a  snuggery  wherein  the 
great  man  snored  unobserved, ..  now  the  "parlour  pew  is 
gone.  1589  NASHE  Pasquils  Returne  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  loo 
In  the  tippe  of  the  tongue  of  some  blind  'Parlor-preacher. 
1646  CRASHAW  Delights  Muses  131  His  'parlour-sermons 
rather  were  Those  to  the  eye,  than  to  the  ear.  1552  HULOET, 
'Parlour  seruaunte  or  trimmer,  triclinarius.  1663  P.  HENRY 
Diary(i&B?)  128  Agreed  to  give  me  301.  for  y>  'Parler  table. 
l8°5  v  •  TAYLOR  \nAnn.  Rev.  III.  56  This  book .  .has  lain  for 
exhibition  on  the  parlour-table  of  all  our  polished  families. 
1839  I<oNGK.  Footst.  Attffels  ii,  Shadows .. Dance  upon  the 
"parlour  wall.  1700  DBYDEN  Cock  ft  Fox  15  Her  'parlour 
window  stuck  with  herbs  around  Of  savoury  smell.  1623 
T.  SCOTT  Higlvw.  God  72  He  will  haue  a  "parlor-worship, 
a  religion  by  himselfe. 

tPa-rlouring.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  +  -LNO  1.] 
Tapestry  for  the  walls  of  a  parlour :  cf.  HAILING. 

1496  Will  ofBrice  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  two  hallinges  &  ij 
parlourynges.  .one  of  theme  peynted  with,  .fenne  Countreys 
&  bourdred  with  historyes  of  the  bible. 

Pa'rlour-maid.  A  female  domestic  servant 
who  waits  at  table  in  houses  where  indoor  men- 
servants  are  not  kept. 

1840  DICKESS  OtdC.  Shop  xxxi,  Miss  Monflather's  parlour- 
d  inspected  all  visitors  before  admitting  them.      1887 
1.  K.Lattyt  Ranchc  Life  112  Here  am   I,  cook,  parlour- 
maid, house-maid,  and  scullery-maid  all  rolled  into  one. 
lence  Pa'rlourmaiding',  parlourmaid's  work. 

1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  xv,  I'd  go  back  again  willingly  to 
:ne  parlour-maiding.     1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranchc  Life  Mm- 
1  do  all  the  housemaiding  and  parlourmaiding. 

Parlous  (paulas),  a.  (adv.}  arch,  and  dial. 
forms:  o.  4-6  perlous,  (4-5  -louse,  5  -lewse, 
7 -les).  0.  4- parlous,  (4 -lows,  5-6  -louse,  6-7 
-les,  9  dial.  -lish).  -y.  4-5  perlious,  -laous,  5-6 
parlious,  (6  -yous,  -yus).  [A  syncopated  form  of 
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PERILOUS  (ME.  also  perelous^  peralous,  paretous}, 
found  from  i4th  c.  alongside  of  the  fuller  forms, 
but  since  i  ;th  o.  more  or  less  arch,  in  literary  use ; 
common  dialectally  from  Durham  to  Hampshire.] 

1.  Perilous,  dangerous ;  hazardous. 

a.  a 1400-50  Alexander 2949  Out  of  J>is  perilous  place  he 
past  with  liis  ost.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom,  xxviu.  108  ( Hart  MS.) 
Then  hit  shall  b«  to  the  a  perlewse  case.  1535  COVER  DALE 
Micali  ii.  3  It  will  be  a  perlous  tyme.  1596  DRAYTON 
Legends  iii.  165  His  course  was  per'Ious  to  be  stayd.  1613 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  v.  i,  Upon  a  Perles  ground  too. 

^.  1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  1225  (Lamb.  MS.)  Sum  men 
bynke  bat  bis  is  a  ful  par  lows  heresy,  ijia  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  340  Thoro  the  which  the  hye  wey  shall  be  paries 
both  for  man  and  beest.  1589  Hay  any  Work  (1844)  11 
Cards  I  tel  you  though  they  bee  without  homes,  yet  they 
are  parlous  beasts,  a  1677  BARROW  Serin,  Wks.  17:6  I.  181 
The  tongue  is  a  sharp  and  parlous  weapon.  i8«  BKOCKETT 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Parlous,  perilous,  dangerous,  wonderful,— also 
acute,  clever,  shrewd.  An  old  word. — Parlisk,  a  variation 
in  dialect.  1885  L'pool  Daily  Post  n  Apr.  4/8  Sug- 
gestions which  in  these  parlous  days  ought  to  receive . . 
practical  attention.  1886  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  Ho.  Comm. 
26  Aug.,  Their  position  is  very  perilous.  They  are  in  a  very 
parlous  state.  1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Yorks.  Folk-Talk  259 
The  word  parlous . .  forms  one  of  the  very  commonest  com- 
ponents of  our  dialectic  vocabulary — parlous  roads,  parlous 
weather,  a  parlous  tahm.  &c. 

-,-.  £•1400  MAUNDEV.  (Koxb.)  vii.  24  Many  perlious  hauens 
er  berin.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  169  Thou  stondyst 
in  a  ful  perlyous  cans.  1511  Act  4  Hen.  VII '/,  c.  19  Pre- 
amolet  Whiche..ys.  .parlyous  and  terrible  example  to  all 
Cristen  fayth.  1536  Boo  RDF,  Let.  in  Introd.  KnowL  (1870) 
Forewds.  59  Persons.. bat  be  hys  aduersarys,  &  speketh 
parlyus  wordes. 

b.  Risky  to  deal  with ;  ticklish,  awkward,  pre- 
carious. 

1658  COKAINE  Obstinate  Lady  in.  ii,  This  London  wine  is 


a  parlous  liquor.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  i.  269  Mother 
Church  ;  to  her  we  make  appeal  By  the  Pope,  the  Church's 
head.— A  parlous  plea,  Put  m  with  noticeable  effect  it  seems. 
x88z  H.  C.  MERIVALE  Faucit  of  B.  II.  106  Snipe — a  parlous 
bird  to  hit,  at  the  best  of  times. 

2.  Dangerously  cunning,  clever,  eager,  etc.;  keen, 
shrewd;  capable  of  harming,  mischievous;  very 
bad,  'shocking';  surprising,  extraordinary,  exces- 
sive, ( terrible  ,  '  awful*.  (In  later  use  colloq,  and 
dial.) 

a  1400  Pistill  Susan  53  Whon  beos  parlous  [v.  r,  perlous] 

Srestes  perceyued  hir  play.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.N'.ni.  i.  14 
erlaken,  a  parlous  feare.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill,  n.  iv.  35  A 
parlous  Boy:  go  too,  you  are  too  shrew'd.  c  i6ao  FLETCHER 
&  MASSINGER  Trag.  Bama-vclt  u.  ii,  He  is  a  Scholler  and 
a  parlous  Scholler.  1641  MILTON  A  mm  adv.  i.  6  Sure  some 
Pedagogue  stood  at  your  Elbow,  and  made  it  itch  with  this 
parlous  Criticisme.  1658  COKAINE  Obstinate  Lady  v.  vj, 
You  have  a  parlous  wit.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Parlous, 
a  kind  of  made  Word,  signifying  shrewd,  notable,  a  1700 
B,  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Parlous,  or  Perillous  Man,  a 
notable  shrew'd  Fellow.  1730  FIELDING  Coffee  Ho.  Polit. 
Ep.,  Oh  I  may  our  youth  whose  vigour  is  so  parlous,  To 
Italy  be  wafted  with  Don  Carlos !  1839  BAILEY  Festus 
xviii.  (1848)  176  Oh  1  you  are  a  parlous  little  infidel. 

B.  as  adv.  Excessively,  *  terribly ',  '  awfully J, 
*  desperately ',  '  precious '. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  m.  li,  I  am  old,  you  say, 
Yes,  parlous  old,  kids,  an  you  mark  me  well !  1796  Hist, 
Ned  Evans  I.  135  The  night  is  parlous  cold.  Ibid.  136  He's 
a  parlous  rich  man.  1817  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  54 
'Twould  be  a  parlous  good  thine.  1843  LVTTON  Last  Bar. 
i.  iv,  There's  parlous  little  care  from  the  great  1870  EDGAR 
Runny  nude  81  She  is  parlous  handsome,  and  bewitching  to 
look  upon. 

Hence  Pa '  r  Ion  sly  adv.  ;  Pa'rlonaness. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  45  How  moche  more  *parlpusly 
are  they  traytours  to  god.  1535  COVERDALE  a  Mocc.  iv.  16 
For  the  which  they  stroue  perlously.  x^3  KILLIGREW 
Parson's  Wed.  i.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  395  Scorning  me, 
who  (by  this  hand)  lov'd  her  parlously.  1713  C.  JOHNSON 
Generous  Hnso.  v.  51  How  parlously  he  talks.  Well,  he  is 
a  sweet  Gentleman.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Leech  of 
Falsest.,  Thou  art  parlously  encompassed.  1563  GOLDING 
Cggsar\i\i,  (1565)  265  Our  souldiers . .  were  hmdred  both  with 
the  *perlousenes  of  thencounter,  &  wyth  the  disaduauntage 
of  y°  place.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Parlousness,  uncapable- 
ness  of  being  equalled,  spoken  commonly  in  an  ill  Sense. 
X755  JOHNSON,  Parlousness,  quickness;  keenness  of  temper. 

t  Paris,  paries.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  Paralysis,  palsy. 

a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Fly  ting  324  With  paries  and  plurisies 
opprest,  And  nipd  with  nirles.  c  1615  SIR  W.  MURE  Sonn. 
xi j.  Wks.  I.  58  Puir,  perjurd  palliard,  plaged  wl  the  parls. 

Parlay,  Parlune,  Parly(a)ment»  obs.  ff. 
PALSY,  PURLOIN,  PARLIAMENT.  Parly,  colloquial 
abbreviation  of  Parliamentary  (train). 

tParmace'ty.  Obs.  Forms:  6  pannacete, 
-citie,  -sitie,  6-7  -oetie,  7  -cety,-oity,  7-8  -sity, 
7-9  -cetty,  -citty;  7  permacetty,  -ceti. 

1.  A  popular  corruption  of  SPERMACETI. 

*34S Kates flfCusfoMscuj,  Parmacetethepounde  iiij.  ilih£ 
1577-87  HoLiNSHEDCft*w«.  III.  1259/3  Theoile  being  boiled 
put  of  the  head  was  parmasitie.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i. 
iii.  58  The  Soyeraign 'st  thing  on  earth  Was  Parmacity,  for 
an  inward  bruise.  1624  Althorf  MS.  in  Simpktnson  ly'ash- 
ingtons  App.  56  Metridate,  Dies  cordin.  and  permacetty  of 
every  one  of  them  a  little,  c  17*0  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's 
Dispens.  u.  i.  (1734)  •$4,Parma$ity,  or  Sperma  Ceti.  1818 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pannacitty,  Sperma-ceti  ..  now  con- 
sidered vulgar  or  antiquated. 

b.  Poor  mart  s  parmatcty :  a  name  for  the  plant 
Shepherd's  Purse  (Capsella  Bursa-pastoris\ 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  xxiti.  §  2.  215  Shepheardes  purse 
or  Scrip;  of  some..poore  mans  Parmacetie.  1657  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  xxxv.  71  Shepherds  pouch  and  poor  mans 


PARNASSIAN. 

Parmacely,  it  being  in  some  sort  effectual  for  the  same 
things  that  Parmacety  b. 

2.  In  full  parmaccty  whale :  The  Cachalot,  or 
Sperm  whale. 

1730  S.  DALE  S.  Taylor's  Hiit.  ^  Atttia.  Hanvick  413 
The  Parmacitty- Whale,  or  Pot-Wall.fish.  1851  H.  MKLVILLC 
Wltalt  xvi.  80  Chewed  up,  crunched  by  tbe  monstrousest 
parmacetty  that  ever  chipped  a  boaL 

Parmanable,  Parmayn:  see  PEBMANABLE, 
PEARMAJM. 

Parmeliaceous  (paunni^-Jas),  a.  Dot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Parmclia  (f.  Or.  •aapfai,  L.  parma  small 
round  shield)  +  -ACEOCS.]  Belonging  or  allied  to 
the  lichens  of  the  genus  Parmelia,  repr.  by  the 
Common  Yellow  Wall-lichen.  So  Parmelioid 
a.  [-OID],  resembling  the  genus  farnuKa  (Cent. 
Diet.  1890). 

Farmenidean  (paimenidran),  a.  (st.)  Also 
7  -ian.  [f.  Gr.  prop,  name  na/j/uW^s  +  -AN.]  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  Parmenides  of  Elea,  a  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  jth  century  B.  o.,  or  his  philo- 
sophy, b.  si.  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Parmenides. 

1678  CUDWORTH  tnttll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  31.  387  That  Con- 
troversie,  betwixt  the  Heracliticks  and  Parmenideans.  Ibid. 
§  36.  580  The  most  Refined  Platonick  and  Parmenidian  or 
Pythagorick  Trinity.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  <V  Met.  PhiUrs. 
in  Encycl.  Melrop.  (1847)  II.  576/1  This  search  after  an 
organ  or  instrument  for  toe  Parmenidean  philosophy. 

T  Pa'naenter.  06s.  [a.  OF.  parmcntier,  in 
med.L.  parmtntdrius  (1148  in  Du  Cange),  of  un- 
certain origin. 

Sometimes  assumed  to  be  f.  L.  fardntentum,  F.  parement, 
PAR  AMEN  r ;  but  the  a.  of  the  second  syllable  would  not  be 
lost  in  med.L.  and  Fr.] 

A  tailor.  So  t  Parmentery,  -try  Ob$.  [OF. 
parmenterie\,  ?  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 

[1301  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  246/1  Nichlolajs  le  Parm[cnlter 
h[ab]uit  die  [prxdicto] ..  iu.  ..  In  furratura  et  pellibus 
agninis  i  marc.]  a  1307  in  Riley  Liber  Albus  (1861)  198 
Parmentery.  [a  1400  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  II.  206  Item 
nul  parmenter  estraunge  neyt  cuue  ne  counfite  en  sa  mesone.] 
14. .  Vtx.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  601^39  Pennlaritts,  a  parmenter  (or 
a  scynnere).  a  1695  WOOD  City  of  Oxford  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  492. 

Parmesan  (pjum/zse-n),  a.  and  si.  Forms : 
6  parmesou,  parmasen,  -zen,  -sine,  -sian,  7 
pnrmezan,  parmazan,  -zine,  parrnisan,  7-9 
parmasan,  8  -zone,  7-  parmesan ;  also  7  P*1' 
mesant,  (-is-,  -i*-},  parmasent,  (permoysaunt). 
[a.  F.  parmesan,  It.  parmcgiano,  f.  Parma.~\ 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Parma,  a  city  and 
province  (formerly  a  duchy)  of  Northern  Italy; 
esp.  applied  to  a  celebrated  cheese  made  there  and 
elsewhere  in  North  Italy.     (Now  with  capital  P.) 

1519  HORMAN  Yule,  xvii.  Ye  shall  eate  parmeson  chese. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lt  Slant's  Trav.  328  It  becomes  firm  as 
Parmasan  cheese.  1883  STEVENSON  Treat.  I  si.  iv.  xix.  (1886) 
155  In  my  snuff-box  I  carry  a  piece  of  Parmesan  cheese  .. 
very  nutritious. 

B.  sb.     1.  Parmesan   cheese:    see  A.      (Now 
usually  with  capital  /".) 

1556-68  WITHALS  Diet.  49  b/i  Parmeson,  castus partnettsis. 
1577  B.  GOOCE  HircsbacKs  Huso,  (1586)  147  b,  The  best 
Cheeses  are  counted  the  Parmasines.  16*1-3  MIDDLETON 
&  ROWLEY  Changeling  l.  ii,  A  mouse  that  spoiled  him  a 
parmesant.  1633  FORD  'Tis  Pity  L  iv,  He  loved  her  almost 
as  well  as  he  loved  parmasent.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest, 
cr.  i.  Wks.  1716  III.  26  Whilst  Men  five  like  Rats  and  Mice, 
only  to  eat  Parmazene,  and  run  squeaking  up  and  down. 
1841  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  84, 1  mean  to  lake  down 
a  Thucydides,  to  feed  on  :  like  a  whole  Parmesan. 

t  2.  Some  Italian  fashion  of  drinking.  Obs. 

1606  DE.KKERScv.Siiiiusl.(Aib.'>  12  Drunke,  according  to 
all  the  learned  rules  of  Drunkennes,  as  Vfy-Frecce,  Crambo, 
Parmiianl.  1617  T.  YOUNG  Eng.  Bane  D  j  b,  [To]  quafle 
Vpsey-freese  crosse,  Bowse  in  Permoysaunt,  in  Pimlico,  m 
Crambo. 

1 3.  The  duchy  or  territory  of  Parma.  Obs. 

1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3822/1  Some  of  our  Men . .  being  seized 
in  the  Parmesan.  1707  Ibid.  No.  4396/1  Those  Troops  which 
lie  in  the  Mantuan  and  Parmesan. 

Parmyngalle,  corrupt  form  of  PAKKOAL  Obi. 

Parmytte,   Farmy-xtiue,   obs.  ff.   PUUIIT, 

PEBMlXirVE. 

Parnassian  (paaiis'sian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
Parnassean,  Parnassian,  [f.  L.  Pamas(s}i-us, 
•f-us  (f.  Pamasus,  PABNASSDS)  +  -AW.  Ct  F. 
Panutssien.] 

A.  adj.  l.  Of  or  belonging  to  Parnassus ;  of 
or  belonging  to  poetry,  poetic. 

01644  QiMULES  Sol.  Recant.  SoL  xi.  49  Hadst  thou  what 
strength  the  Parnassean  Muse  Can  blesse  thy  fancy  with. 
1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  n  Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Par- 
nassian laurels  yield.  187$  E.  C  STIDMAN  Victorian  Poets 
(1876)  272  Its  composer  holds  a  place  in  the  Parnassian  hemi- 
cycle  as  legitimate  as  that  of  Robin  Goodfellow  in  Oberon  i 
court.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  335/1  What  Parnassian 
flowerets  have  strewn  its  course. 

b.  spec.  Epithet  of  a  school  of  French  poetry  ot 
the  latter  half  of  the  igth  c.,  from  the  title  Parttassc 
coniempomin  of  a  collection  of  their  poems  pub- 
lished in  1866  ;  also  trans/.  Cf.  B.  i  b. 

IOM  E.  GOSSE  in  Daily  Citron.  20  May  3/1  Tins  s 
was  that  of  the  Parnassian  poets,  who  ruled  Frencii i  >  •  •••-• 
from  about  tSso  to  1890.     IOM  -  "•  *"•*    •  h"?  b£nri«n 
-56/1  The  name  of  the  '  Parnassian  School    has  been  £i« 
Si  group  of  poe.s  who  belonged  to  the  generation  succeed- 
ing lBat  of  the  Rossetlis  and  \Vm.  Morns.          ^  _  ^ 


PARNASSUS. 

2.  Entom.  Belonging  to  the  genus  Pantassius 
of  butterflies,  found  in  mountainous  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

B.  si.    1.  A  poet;  cf.  A.  I. 

1659  Elegy  on  Cleveland  49  C.'s  Wks.  (1687)  278  Such  was 
this  pure  Pernassian,  whose  clear  Nature  To  gain  a  World 
could  never  brook  to  flatter.  1899  Q.  Rev.  July  90  There 
are  two  souls  in  these  Parnassians. 

b.  spec.  A  French  poet  of  the  Parnassian  school. 

1882  J.  CLARETIE  in  Athenxum  9  Dec.  774/2  He  does  not 
speak  the  tortured  language  of  the  Parnassians,  but  the  free 
and  clear  langage  ganlois  of  Mathurin  Regnier.  1893 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  9  Feb.  101/2  Leconte  de  Lisle,  .is  the  head 
of  the  Parnassians. 

2.  Entom.  A  butterfly  of  the  genus  Parnassius 
or  subfamily  Parnassiinse. 

Parnassus  (paanarsfe).  Also  formerly:  6 
Peruasse,  Parnasse,  7  Parnass.  [a.  L.  Par- 
nasus,  Parnassus,  a.  Gr.  napi/curoj,  later  Hapvaaaos; 
in  Fr.  Pamasse.]  Name  of  a  mountain  in  central 
Greece,  anciently  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses ; 
hence  used  allusively  in  reference  to  literature,  esp. 
poetry.  (Cf.  CASTALIA.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Franklin's  Pro!.  49, 1  sleepe  neuereon  the 
Mount  of  Pernaso  Ne  lerned  Marcus  Tullius  Scithero.  1557 
GRIMALD  Funeral  Song  in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  116  With 
ioyes  at  hert,  in  this  pernasse  [Cambridge]  I  bode.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  41  And  eke  you  Virgins,  that  on 
Parnasse  dwell.  1591  —  Tears  of  Muses  58  Our  Syre,  that 
ratgnst  in  Castalie  And  mount  Parnasse.  1597  (title)  The 
Returne  from  Parnassus.  1735  POPE  Pro!,  Sat.  4  All  Bedlam, 
or  Parnassus,  is  let  out.  1850  S.  DOBELL  Roman  vii,  There 
are  good  feet  that  do  not  walk  Parnassus. 

b.  As  the  title  of  a  collection  of  poems. 

1600  ALLOT  (title)  England's  Parnassus  or  choysest  Flowers 
of  our  English  Poets.  1657  J.  POOLE  (title)  The  English 
Parnassus  :  or,  a  Helpe  to  English  Poesie.  1810  (title) 
Gammer  Gurton's  Garland  :  or,  the  Nursery  Parnassus. 

c.  Parnassus  Grass,  Grass  of  Parnassus,  a  white- 
flowered  marsh  plant,  Parnassia  paliistris  :  also 
extended  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

1578-1854  [see  GRASS  si.1  2  b]. 

t  Parnel.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  4  pernele, 
puruele,  6  perouall,  7  parnell,  pernel,  7-8 
paruel,  (9 dial,  panel),  [a.  OF.  Peronele,  Pernele 
:— L.  Petronilla  a  woman's  name,  a  saint  so  named; 
popularly  viewed  as  a  feminine  deriv.  of  Petrus, 
Peter.]  A  priest's  concubine  or  mistress ;  a  har- 
lot ;  a  wanton  young  woman. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  102  Til  lordes  and  ladies  louen 
alle  treube,  And  perneles  porfyl  be  put  in  heore  whucche. 
1393  Ibid.  C.  xvnl.  71  Of  bat  bat  holychurche  of  be  olde  lawe 
cleymeb,  Priestes  on  aparail  and  on  purnele  spenen.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tita  Alariit  Wemen  231  A  tender  peronall,  tnat 
myght  na  put  thole.  1560-4  BECON  Display.  Popish  Mass 
Wks.  in.  41  b,  Your  noppy  Ale  and  Toste,  which  your  prety 
Parnel  hath  ful  louingly  prepared  for  you  against  your  Masse 
be  done.  1606  Choice,  Chance,  etc.  (1881)  70  His  dainty 
Parnell  hath  no  paragon.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Parnel, . . 
an  Appellation,  particularly  applied  to  any  kind  of  wanton 
Woman,  a  1800  Old  Lincolnshire  Ballad  (Halliw.),  Panels 
march  by  two  and  three,  Saying,  Sweetheart,  come  with  me. 
b.  Prattling  Parnel:  an  old  name  for  the  plant 
London  Pride  (Saxifraga  timbrosa). 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cclxiii.  645  Of  our  London  dames 
prathng  Parnell. 

Paruellism  (pauneliz'm).  [See  -ISM.]  The 
principles  or  policy  of  the  party  of  Irish  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons  led  by  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  from  1880  to  1891,  whose  aim  was  to 
establish  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  So  Pa  rnellite, 
a  member  of  this  party,  a  follower  of  C.  S.  Parnell. 

1885  Spectator^  20  June  808/2  We  desire  . .  to  see  the 
Liberal  party  win  at  the  next  elections,  and  win  so  com- 
pletely that  both  Toryism  and  Parnellism  will  be  powerless. 
1887  Ibid.  28  May  723/1  The  shameless  and  persistent 
obstruction  of  the  Parnellite  members. 

Parnor,  obs.  form  of  PERNOR. 

fPa-rnter.  Obs.  rare-1.  Perh.  a  contracted 
form  of  PABMENTEB. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  1591  Parnters,  painters,  pynners  also. 

Paro :  see  PBOA. 

FarOCCipital  (pKrpksi-pital),  a.  (sb.)  Anat. 
and  Zool.  [f.  PAB(A-!  i  +  OCCIPITAL.]  Situated 
at  the  side  of  the  occiput,  or  beside  the  occipital 
bone ;  applied  spec,  to  certain  bones,  or  processes 
of  bone  (also  called  parantastoid) ,  as  the  jugular 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  b.  as  sb.  A  par- 
occipital  bone  or  process. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  <$•  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  205 
The  transverse  processes  ..  are  called  the  'paroccipitals'. 
1881  MivARrCrt/62  External  to  each  condyle  is  an  expanded 
process  of  bone  called  the  par-occipital  process. 

Paroch  (paeTpflc).  rare.  [ad.  lOthc.  L.  parochus 
parish  priest,  for  earlier  parochianus  (i2thc.):  cf. 
It.,  Sp.  parroco,  Roumanian  paroh,  parish  priest.] 
A  parish  clergyman. 

1900  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  (1902)  VI.  xxxviii.  106  note,  It 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  You  nonconforming  parochs,..at 
least  you  must  put  on  a  surplice. 

Parochial  (panMual),  a.  (s&.)  Also  5  per-, 
[a.  OF.  parochial,  parr-,  perr-,  in  AF.  parochiel 
(Britton,  etc.),  ad.  late  L.  parochidl-is  (S.  Greg. 
Ep.  a  600) ,  f.  late  L.  parochia  diocese,  PABISH.  In 
ME.  the  ch  was  prob.  (t/).] 
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1.  Of,  belonging,  or  pertaining  to  a  parish,  or   ' 
parishes  in  general,    a.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  parish. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xix.  §  i  De  eglises  cathedrales  parochieles 
et  religiouses.  1314-15  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  297/1  L'Eglise 
de  Bosham,  q'est  parochiele.]  1393  Complaint  in  Peasaitt's 
Rising  (1890)  47  After  thoffertorie  the  masse  parochiell. 
1426  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  137  But  in  his  chirche  than 
parochialle  Of  Seintjohan  he  came  with  good  entent.  1628 
COKE  On  Litt.  HI.  xi.  §  648.  344  A  church  parochial!  may  be 
donative  and  exempt  from  all  ordinary  jurisdiction.  1641 
MILTON  Ch.  Gout.  i.  vi.  Wks.  (1851)  122  The  poore  dignity 
or  rather  burden  of  a  Parochial  Presbyter.  1704  NELSON 
Fest.  4-  Fasts  x.  u.  (1739)  598  Tithes  . .  are  the  main  legal 
Support  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav. 
New  Eng.  (1821)  I.  16  In  these  countries  what  may  be 
called  parochial  schools  are  everywhere  established.  184^2 
Burn's  Eccl.  Law  (ed.  9)  I.  iv.  299  A  parochial  chapel  is 
that  which  hath  the  parochial  rights  of  christening  and 
burying ;  and  this  differeth  in  nothing  from  a  church,  but 
in  the  want  of  a  rectory  and  endowment. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thecivil  orpoor-lawparish. 

Parochial  board1,  in  Scotland,  an  elective  board  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  a  parish  (now 
merged  in  the  Parish  Council). 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  I.  ix.  361  The  statute  of  queen 
Elizabeth;  in  which  the  only  defect  was  confining  the 
management  of  the  poor  to  small,  parochial  districts.  1836 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (C.  D.  ed.)  4  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  applied  for  parochial  relief.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  641/1  Assessments  [for  the  relief  of  the  poor]  are 
imposed  by  the  parochial  boards  of  the  several  parishes. 
1894  Act  56  4-  57  Viet.  c.  73  §  2  (2)  Every  parochial  elector 
may,  at  any  parish  meeting.. give  one  vote  and  no  more. 

2.  fig.  Pertaining  or  confined  to  a  narrow  area  or 
region,  as  if  within  the  borders  of  one's  own  parish ; 
narrow,  provincial.     (Said  of  affairs,  interests,  etc.) 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Literature  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
113  Parochial  and  shop-till  politics,  .betray  the  ebb  of  life 
and  spirit.  1867  LOWELL  Wks.  (1890)  II.  276  The  larger 
part  of  contemporary  fame  is  truly  parochial  everywhere. 
1899  C.  TREVELYAN  in  Daily  News  21  Feb.  5/1  Many  Con- 
servatives call  social  reform  '  parochial '.  We  claim  that  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  an  imperial  people. 

3.  Ch.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  parochia.  or 
charge  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  Church. 

1861  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  xii.  644  To  the  parochial 
cities  were  attached  bishops,  to  the  provinces  metropolitans, 
to  the  dioceses  patriarchs. 

B.  sb.  (rare.)  (elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.)  a.  A 
parish  church,  b.  A  parish  clergyman. 

1637  C.  Dow  Answ.  H.  Burton  189  Cathedrals  have 
ever  had  certaine  rites  . .  which  have  not  beene  used  in 
parochials.  1853  R.  W.  CHVRCI;  in  Life  Dean  Lake  (iooi> 
184  In  all  the  matters  that  happier  parochials  are  so  full  of, 
and  find  the  work  and  enjoyment  of  their  lives  in. 

Hence  Faro'chially  adv. ;  Paro-chialness. 

1690  STILLINGFLEET  Charge  40  By  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  the  Bishop  was  to  Visit  his  whole  Diocess,  Paro- 
chially, every  Year.  1840  T.  H.  NEWMAN  Let.  to  F.  Rogers 
21  Mar.,  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  Oxford  parochially, 
and  a  great  deal  at  Littlemore.  1866  G.  DAWSON  Addr. 
Open.  Free  Libr.,  Histories ..  minute  in  their  parochialness, 
large  in  their  amplitude. 

Parochia-lic,  a.  nonce-wd.     [See  -1C.]  =  prec. 

1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  490  Eloquent  speeches  were  made 
toprecede  patriotic  or  parochialic  resolutions.  " 
Parochialism  (panJu-kializ'm).     [See  -ISM.] 

1.  '  Parochial '   character  or  tendency ;   confine- 
ment of  one's  interests  to  a  narrow  sphere,  with 
indifference  to  the  world  outside;  local  narrowness 
of  view ;  petty  provincialism. 

1847  Fraser's  Mag.  XXXVI.  360.  The  narrow  and  jealous 
spirit  of  parochialism.  1881  Athenaeum  30  July  141/2 
A  natural  impatience  of  the  parochialism  of  the  petty  Greek 
state.  1894  Times  f  Mar.  3/3  Able  to.  .reconcile  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  parochialism  and  nationalism. 

2.  Absorption  in  parish  duties. 

a  1884  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  ii.  (1885)91  They  took  pains 
with  their  sermons — were,  in  short,  steeped  in  parochialism. 

Parochiality  (par Jukise'liti).  [f.  late  L.  faro- 
chial-is  PAROCHIAL  +  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  parochial.     In 
//.  Parochial  matters,  affairs  of  the  parish. 

1769  SIR  J.  MARRIOTT  On  Rights  Univ.  32  [This]  would 
be  for  the  justices  to  take  upon  themselves  in  effect  to 
determine  the  parochiality  of  colleges.  1871  CARLYLE  in 
Mrs.  C.'s  Lett.  II.  237  Neighbour  Chalmers,  great  in 
parpchialities,  did  his  best.  1880  Ch.  Times  28  June  587/2 
A  rigid  parochiality  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

2.  fig.  Absorption  in  petty  local  interests ;  also 
//.  narrow  or  restricted  interests  or  affairs. 

1887  Athenxutn  25  June  829/2  Her  limited  knowledge  of 
real  life^  her  intense  strain  of '  parochiality ',  . .  form  a  rather 
depressing  combination.  1892  C.  RHODES  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
25  June  3/2  Home  Rule.. will  lessen  that  absorption  in 
trivialities  and  parochialuies. 

Parochialize  (par^-kiabiz),  v.  [f.  PARO- 
CHIAL +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  parochial. 

11846  Brit.  Crit.  cited  in  WOKCESTER.  1870  GOULBURN 
Cathedral  System  i.  1 5  Do  not  parochialise  [the  Cathedrals], 
or  turn  them  into  vast  parish  churches.  1886  G.  L.  GOMME 
Lit.  Local  Instit.,  A  private  act . .  to  enclose,  allot,  and 
parochialise  and  make  it  chargeable  to  the  poor. 

2.  intr.  To  do  parish  work  ;  to  work  a  parish. 
1871  EARLE  Philtl.  Eng.  Tongue  §  310  Young  ladies  who 

helped  the  parson  in  any  way  were  said  to  parochializc. 
1881  Ch.  Times  10  June  382  There  are  crowds  of  people  who 
have  not  the  very  slightest  aptitude  for  parochializing. 

Hence  Faro-dualizing  vol.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ; 
Faro  chializa-tioii. 

1877  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  (1878)  5  It  can  well  be  put,  whether 


PARODIAL. 

the  parochialising  of  great  men  may  not  be  in  some  way  an 
immoral  kind  of  pursuit.  1884  Nonconf.  <y  Indep.  u  Dec. 
1179/2  The  new  constituencies ..  ought  to  be  able  to  rise 
above  parochialising  influences.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Dec. 
1 1/2  The  '  parochiahzation '  of  our  borough  contests.  A  man 
who  is  nobody  out  of  his  own  ward.. is  often  within  his 
proper  district  a  great  gun.  1896  Antiquary  June  171  The 
scheme  . .  included  the  parochialization  of  the  cathedral. 

t  ParO'cMan,  sb.  and  «.  06s.  Also  4-6 
paroohien,  (4  -oohin,  6  -ochen,  perrochioun). 
[(a)  In  ME.  form,  a.  OF.  paroc/iien,  ad.  med.L. 
parochian-tts  f.  parochia;  (/3)  in  early  mod.Eng. 
conformed  to  the  med.L. :  see  PARISH  and  -AN. 
The  ME.  forms  are  not  always  separable  from  the 
parallel  series  parosshien,  etc.,  which  gave  at  length 
PARISHES,  paris/iion.] 

A.  sb.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  parish,  a  parishioner. 

o.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  61  Enioygne  thair  parochiens 
and  thaire  sugettes.  [13 ..  Cursor  M.  26292  (Fairf.)  Alsqua 
if  at  bi  parochin  \Cott.  parischen]  In  synne  lange  lyande  has 
bene.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  426,  I  kan  . .  Construe  oon 


clause  wel  and  kenne  it  to  my  parochienes  [v.r.  parisshens].] 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  29  Preamble,  Amongeste  the 
poure  parochens  of  the  paryche  Churche  aforeseid.  1552 
LYNDESAY  Monarche  4692  Bot  he  is  oblyste,  be  resoun,  To 
preche  on  tyll  perrochioun. 

0.  1502  Will  of  Barlelet  (Somerset  Ho.),  Wheras  I  am 
parochian.  1529  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  <t  Lett.  (1902) 
I.  62,  I  gyue  and  bequeth  to  the  poure  parochians.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xi.  387  In  this  act  a  pension  is  directed 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parochians. 

2.  A  parish  clergyman,  rare. 

1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  401  For  payment  of  the 
Tenth  of  a  Tenth,  from  the  Parochian  vnto  the  Diocesan. 
1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  177  Edward  Brown, 
Parochian  of  Sandwich  in  Kent. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish,  parochial. 

13 . ,  Cursor  M.  28429  Til  o|>er  men  ban  to  my  right  priest 
parochen.  1604  BACON  Consid.  Ch.  Eng.  Wks.  1879 1-  357/2 
A  computation  taken  of  all  the  parochian  churches.  1644 
MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  72  The  Parochian  Pope,  or 
independent  Soveraigne  in  every  Parish. 

Parochianar,  -or :  see  PAROCHLNEB. 

Parochien,  -in :  see  PAROCHIAN. 

f  PaTOCtin,  -inc.  Sc.  06s.  Also  6  parr-, 
[f.  late  L.  parochia,  QY.paroche,  or  ME.  paroch(e, 
doublet  of  PABISH  :  the  suffix  is  obscure ;  cf. 
PABISHINO.]  =  PARISH. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xvi.  56  Sum  givis  parrochynins  ful 
wyd,  Kirkis  of  Sanct  Barnard  and  Sanct  Bryd.  Ibid.  Iviii.  24. 
1563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1. 246  The  toun  and  parochin 
of  Dunfermling.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  159  [He]  preichit  to  the  said  parochin  him  self. 
1637  GILLESPIE  Etig.  Pop.  CeretH.  iv.  yih.  35  The  generall 
Confession  of  Faith,  swornc  and  subscribed . .  by  the  severall 
Parochines  in  the  Land.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry 
Storm'd  L  (1827)  ii  The  tither.  .In  landwart  parochins  gaed 
stretchin'.  1814  SCOTT  Redganntlct  Let.  xi,  He  was  lying 
in  the  auld  kirkyard  of  Redgauntlet  parochine. 

t  Paro'chinal,  a.  Sc.  06s.  rare-1.  [?  f.  PAKO- 
CHIN  +  -AL.]  =  PAROCHIAL  a.  i  a. 

1636  W.  SCOT  Apol.  Narr.  (1846)  65  The  Parochinall  and 
Classicall  Elderships. 

f  ParO'Chiner.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north. 
Eng.  Forms :  5  parochoner,  -anar,  6  -ianar, 
-ianor,  6-7  -inar,  -iner,  -ener.  [f.  PABO- 
CHIAN (in  its  ME.  forms)  +  -ER  *.]  A  doublet  of 
PARISHIONEB. 

c  1450  Cov.  Aftst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  71  So  xulde  every  curat  in 
this  werde  wyoe  5eve  a  part . .  to  his  parochoneres  that  to 
povert  slyde.  1481  Peebles  Charters,  etc.  (1872)  188  Paro- 
chanaris.  1534  CSANMER  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  278 
A  Controversy,  .between  you  and  divers  of  your  parochinars. 
1552  lm>.  Ch.  Goods  Yorksh.,  etc.  (Surtees)  II.  89  The  sayd 
curate  and  parochianors.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech. 
(1884)  5  That  ye  reid  the  samyn  Catechisme  to  your  awin 
parochianaris.  1561-2  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  I. 
205  All  and  sindrie  parrochinaris,  takkismen,. .  possessouris 
and  byaris.  1578-9  Ibid.  III.  95  Quhen  the  parochinneris 
war  absent.  (11651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  46 
The  parochiners  of  Restalrig. 

t  PaTochrie.  Sc.  06s.  [f.  paroch,  PARISH  + 
-RY.]  A  parochial  area ;  a  parish. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  F/(i8i4)  211/1  That  eueric  paroche 
kirk  and  samekle  boundis  as  salbe  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
and  a  competent  parochrie  [ed.  isu?  §  100  Parochin]  sail 
have  bair  awin  pastoure  wlk  a  sufficient  and  Ressonable 
stipend. 

Parock,  Paroeket :  see  PARROCK,  PARAKEET. 

Parode  (parroud).  [ad.  Gr.  irapoS-os  passage, 
entrance  from  the  side,  esp.  that  of  the  chorus  in 
the  orchestra,  also  the  first  song  sung  after  entrance, 
f.  imp(a-  by,  by  the  side  +  Ms  way.]  In  the 
ancient  Greek  drama,  The  first  ode  sung  by  the 
chorus  after  its  entrance. 

1869  SWINBURNE  Ess.  fy  Stud.  (1875)  206  Between  the  open- 
ing speech  of  Silenus  and  the  parode.  1870  R.  C.  JEBB 
Sophocles'  Electra  (ed.  2)  49/1  The  parode  or  entrance-chant. 

Parode,  obs.  variant  of  PARODY  sbl 

Parodiable  (pantfdiiab'l),  a.  [f.  PARODY  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  parodied. 

1888  Sat.  Xcv.  20  Oct.  467/1  Plenty  of  things  . .  which,  if 
criticizable  and  parodiable ..  are  as  unmistakably  poetry  as 


Parodial  (pawn-dial),  a.  [f.  L.  parodia,  a. 
Gr.  irapySia  PARODY  st>.1  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  parody. 


PARODIC. 

1807  K.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  III.  xii.  124  This  parodia! 
jcit  fttfrtt  raised  the  glow  of  the  company.  1856  Titan 
' Maj;.  I->ec.  496  A  specimen . .  of  the  parodlal  banter  to  which 
then-productions  are  subject. 

|  ParO'diC,  <*.l  Math.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
na/»Ji*-i5s  passing,  f.  na/>o5os  a  passing,  a  passage  : 
see  -10.]  Applied  to  any  one  of  the  series  of 
degrees  or  powers  of  the  unknown  or  variable 
below  the  highc.it  that  occurs  in  an  equation. 

1684  T.  BAKER  Gtmutr.  Key  18  Of  the  Construction ..  of 
Cubic  Equations,  affected  under  no  Parodie  Degree ;  or  of 
Quadrato.quadratic,  affected  under  the  first  Parodie  Degree. 
1710  I.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  A  Cubick  Equation  where 
no  Term  is  wanting ;  but  having  all  its  Parodick  Degrees. 
1775  ASH,  rarodic,  regularly  ascending  or  descending  as  the 
indices  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  adfected  equations. 

So  f  Paro-dical  <z.i    Obs.   =  prec. 

1674  JEAKE  Aritk.  (1606)  336  All  Magnitudes  under  the 
Power  proposed,  are  called  Parodical  to  the  Power.  1710 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II.  s.v.,  Parodical  Degrees  in  an 
Equalion  in  Algebra. 

Parodie  (parp-dik),  a.-  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  •napta- 
lm-6s  burlesque :  see  I'AIIODY  si.l  and  -ic.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  parody,  burlesque. 

1818-31  in  WEBSTER.  1873  WAGNER  tr.  TeuffeFs  Hist. 
Rom.  Lit.  II.  583  A  parodie  poem  in  derision  ofPan. 

So  Paro-dlcal  o.2  =  prec. 

1774  T.  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Iviii.  (1840)  III.  343 
This  version  [Drant's  Horace]  is  very  paraphrastic,  and 
sometimes  parodical.  1831  Examiner  227/1  Profane,  parodi- 
cal  muse  of  Hone,  Be  pleased  to  keep  your  distance  ! 

t  ParO'dious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.'L.parodia 
PARODY  s6J-  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  parody, 
parodial. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sal.  Antients  Wks.  1730  I.  21  The  Silli 
of  the  Greeks  were  parodious  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Roman  Satires. 

Parodist  (ps-r&list).  [ad.  F.  parodiste  (1733 
in  llatz.-Darm.),  f.  Gr.  irapytita:  see  -1ST.]  The 
author  of  a  parody. 

1741  MELMOTH  Fitzost.  Lett.  xlix.  (1749)  II.  18, 1  have  ob- 
served in  most  of_the  modern  Latin  poems.. a  remarkable 
barrenness  of  sentiment,  and  have  generally  found  the  poet 
degraded  into  the  parodist.  1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  Synon.  1 1. 276 
Numberless  have,  .been  the  parodists  of  Johnson.  1889  J. 
JACOBS  .-Esof's  Fables  I.  197  jEsop's  Fables  have  suffered 
too  from  the  parodist. 

Parodistic  (pctrodi-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  parody;  that  parodizes.  So 
Parodi'stioally  adv. 

1840  G.  S.  FABKU  Christ's  Disc.  Capernaum  viii.  234  note, 
That  gorgeous  and  seductive  adulteress  . .  whom  the  stern 
voice  of  inspiration  parodistically  denounces  as  the  mother 
of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth.  1881  Daily  Tel, 
ii  July  2/2  The  concert  included  some  curious  parodistic 
variations  by  Ernst  Scherz  on  the  '  Carnival  of  Venice '. 

Parodize  (pse  'r^dsiz) ,  v.  [f.  Gr.  irapojola  PARODY 
s6.1  +  -IZE.]  =  PARODY  v .  (trans,  and  intr.} 

1658  BURTON  I  tin.  A  nton.  76  If  first  you  will  give  me  leave 
a  little  to  parodize.  1681  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  f\  Parodize, 
to  change  the  signification  of  a  Verse,  by  altering  some 
words.  1834  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  (1836)  I.  52  At  that 
period  it  was  the  rage  to  parodize  tragedies. 

Parody  (pseTiWi),  sii.l  Also  7  parode.  [ult. 
ad.  Gr.  irapipoia  a  burlesque  poem  or  song,  f. 
irap(a-  beside,  in  subsidiary  relation,  mock-,  etc.  + 
oJ5i;  song,  poem ;  perh.  immed.  from  L.  parodia 
or  ^.parodie  (1622  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  composition  in  prose  or  verse  in  which  the 
characteristic  turns  of  thought  and  phrase  in  an 
author  or  class  of  authors  are  imitated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  appear  ridiculous,  especially 
by  applying   them  to    ludicrously   inappropriate 
subjects ;   an  imitation  of  a  work  more  or  less 
closely  modelled  on  the  original,  but  so  turned  as 
to  produce  a  ridiculous  effect.    Also  applied  to 
a  burlesque  of  a  musical  work. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum,  v.  v,  Clem,  [reads  some 
poetry).  How?  this  is  stolne  1  E.  Kn.  A  Parodie,  a  paro- 
le !..  to  make  it  absurder  then  it  was.  1607  T.  WALKINGTON 
Opt.  Glass  v.  35  All  which  in  a  parode,  imitating  Virgil  wee 
may  set  dowae.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  34  From 
some  Fragments  of  the  Silli, . .  we  may  find,  that  they  were 
Satryrique  Poems,  full  of  Parodies;  that  is,  of  Verses  patch'd 
up  from  great  Poels,  and  turn'd  into  another  Sence  than 
llieir  Author  intended  them.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  II. 
132  note.  The  history  of  Aristaeus  is  nearly  a  parody  of  the 
histories  of  Orpheus  and  Cadmus.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  134  The  derivations  in  the  Cratylus.  .are  a  parody 
ofsome  contemporary  Sophist. 

2.  trans/,  and^f.    A  poor  or  feeble  imitation, 

a  travesty. 

"830  COLERIDGE  Tatle-t.  5  Oct.,  The  Brussels  riot . .  is  a 
etched  parody  on  the  last  French  revolution.     1841  W. 
SPALDINO  Italy  ,y  //.  Id.  II.  I06  Tuscanclla..  .now  a  petty 
amlet   had  a  government  whose  complication  looked  like 
a  p.irody  on  the  Lombard  republics.     1900  W.  M.  RAMSAY 
n     if3?"?'"!  *Mar'  31°  Suth  a  Parody  of  justice  could  be 
illcled  only  by  the  very  worst  acts  attributed  to  the  In- 
quisition. 

IT  ['A  popular  maxim,  adage  or  proverb" 
(Bailey  1730-6).  Some  error.] 

•Parody,  st.t   Obs.  rare.     [Only  in  Chaucer, 
and  (after  him)  in  Lydgate  ;  app.  a  distorted  form 
x.piriodc  (mhc.),  PERIOD  (not  found  in  Eng. 
its  proper  spelling  till  later).]     A   period;  a 
term  of  duration,  life,  etc. 
'"374  CHAI-CER  Trofltu  v.  1548  Among  al  bis  be  fyn  of 
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pe  parodye  If  lass  (ffarl.  MS.  2280)  duracion)  Of  Ector  gan 
approchen  wonder  blyue.  1411-10  LVDC.  Chron.  Troy  ill. 
xxvii.  (MS.  Digby23o)lf.  129  b/i  When  be  parodie  of  bis 
worbi  kny?t  (Hector)  Aprochcn  shal.  Ibid.  v.  xxxviii.  If. 
190/2  And  howe  (>at  he  [Ulysses]  myjte  not  escape  The 
Parodye  |>«  was  for  him  y  shape ;  For  Parchas  nan  his 
laste  terme  set-_  1430-40  —  Btxlias  IV.  x.  (MS.  BodL  263^ 
If.  327/2  Parodie  [eel.  1554  periody)  of  pryncis  may  nat 
chaunged  he  The  ternic  sette  fro  which  thei  may  nat  nee. 

Parody  (pje-nWi),  ».  ff.  PABODY  rf.i;  perh. 
after  f.parodier  (1690  in  Furetiere).] 

1.  trans.  To  compose  a  parody  on  (a  work  or 
author)  ;  to  turn  into  parody ;  to  ridicule  (a  com- 
position) by  imitating  it. 

01745  POPE  (J.),  I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied, 
a  poem  of  Horace,  in  which  I  introduce  you  advising  me. 
1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  tf  Mus.  149  The  best  Men,  as  well  as 
the  best  Tragedies,  were  parodied  or  ridiculed  more  com- 
monly than  the  worst.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  II.  x.  24 
He  parodied  music  as  well  as  words.  1894  LOWELL  in 
Century  Mag.  May  34/2  [Milton]  is  easily  parodied  and 
easily  imitated. 

b.  intr.  To  write  or  compose  a  parody. 

1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  3365  Archippos  punned, 
Hegemon  parodied. 

2.  trans.  In  general  sense  :  To  imitate  in  a  way 
that  is  no  better  than  a  parody. 

1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  ix.  note,  I  could  show  that  it  is  the 
trick  of  Beelzebub  to  parody  the  costume  of  religion.  1869 
ROGERS  AdamSmith's  W.  N.  I.  Pref.  20  After  hSdeath,  his 
[Pitt's]  finance  was  parodied  by  incapable  successors.  1878 
Miss  J.  E.  A.  BROWN  in  Sunday  Mag.  Dec.  42  Children  of 
the  period,  who  parody  the  ways  and  theworldlincssof  men 
and  women. 

Faroe,  obs.  form  of  prahu :  see  PROA. 

t  Parcece.  Ois.  rare.  [ad.  L.  paracia,  a.  Or. 
TrapoiKi'a:  see  PARISH.]  A  parish.  (Are-formation 
of  the  word  after  L.  and  Gr.) 

1564  Brief  Exam.  *»***«  ij  b,  As  yf  you  saw  in  one  of  your 
paroeces,  what  is  conuenient  for  the  whole  Realme.  Ibid. 
»»»•»*» ij,  It  shall  not  be  lawefull  for  you  to  vse  them 
before  your  paroeces. 

tParce-cian.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. L. paracia  (see 
prec.)  +  -AN.]  A  parish  priest. 

i7»$  tr.  Dupiris  Eccl.  Hist.  ijtA  C.  I.  v.  85  The  Priests 
ordained  for  the  Government  of  these  Churches,  .werecall'd 
also . .  Priests  of  a  Parish,  or  Paroecians,  and  in  fine,  Rectors 
or  Curates,  a  name  which  is  become  most  common. 

ParCBCious  (pan~Jbs),«.  But.  [f.  Gr.  impel/cos 
dwelling  side  by  side,  vapoixta  the  condition  of  so 
dwelling  (see  PARISH)  +  -ous  ;  after  diacious,  etc.] 
Having  the  male  and  female  reproductive  organs 
growing  beside  or  near  each  other,  as  in  certain 
cryptogams.  Hence  Parce'ciously  adv.,  Parce  ci- 
ousness  ;  so  Parceclsm  (parr siz'm),  the  condition 
of  being  parcecious. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

llParcemia  (pari-mia).  Rhet.  [L.,  a.  Gr. 
irofoiftia  by-word,  proverb,  f.  jrapoi;t-os  by  the  way, 
f.  7rof>(a-  by  4-  oJ/ios  way,  road.]  A  proverb,  adage. 
Hence  f  Parce-mial  a.  -=  PARCEMIAC  a.  I. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  80  Parcemia,  called 
amongst  vs  an  Adage,  or  common  saying,  as  thus :  Who  so 
toucheth  pitch,  shal  be  defiled  therewith.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Eng.  Poesie  (Arb.)  199  Parimia,  or  Prouerb,  or,  as  we  vse  to 
calf  them,  old  said  sawes,  as  thus  :  As  the  olde  cocke  crowes 
so  doeth  the  chick :  A  bad  Cooke  that  cannot  his  owne 
fingers  lick.  1651  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  292  Alle- 
gories . .  parabolary,  aenigmatick  or  paroeraial.  1716  M. 
DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  i,  I  take  these  eighteen 
Paroemial  Effata's  for  unquestionable  Axioms. 

Paroemiac  (parf'misek),  a.  (si>.)  [ad.  Gr. 
impm/unic-us  (in  both  senses),  f.  napoipia  :  see  prec.] 

1.  prop.  Of  the  nature  of  a  proverb,  proverbial ; 
in  quot.  =  PARABOLIC  I  (after  vapoifila  —  wapa/SoXij 
in  St.  John's  Gospel). 

1810  A.  KNOX  in  Corr.  tu.  Jebb  (1834)  II.  451  It  is  a  tran- 
scendant  piece  of  parcemiac  composition. 

2.  Gr.  Pros.  Applied  to  a  form  of  verse:  see  B. 
1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  133  The  Anapxst  Feet  run  on  to  the 

Paroemiac,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  Sett,  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  a  single  Verse.  1778  Bp.  LOWTH  Prelim.  Diss.  Isaiah 
p.  xxxii,  Somewhat  like  the  parcemiac  verse  of  the  Greeks. 
B.  sb.  Gr.  Pros,  Tne  short  line  (anapastic 
dimeter  catalectic)  with  which  an  anapaestic  system 
usually  ends. 

1803  R.  PORSON  Le  t.  Dalzel'mMus.Crit.  1. 334  The  propor- 
tion of  paroemiacs  to  other  anapaests  is  scarcely  one  in  ten. 

Parcemiographer  (panmi(j-grafaj).  [f.  Gr. 
wapoiftia :  see  PARLEMIA,  -o,  and  -GRAPHER.]  A 
writer  of  proverbs.  So  Parcemio  graphy,  the 
writing  of  proverbs ;  a  collection  of  proverbs. 

1791-1813  p'lsRAELi  Cur.  Lit.,  Philos.  Proverbs,  The 
royal  parcemiographer  classes  among  their  studies,  that  of 
'  understanding  a  proverb  and  the  interpretation '.  Ibid. 
not?,  England  may  boast  of  no  inferior  parcemiographers 
1818  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  404  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  model  of  the  Parcemiography  of  Howell. 

Parcemiology  (panmifHodai).  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -LOGY.]  The  subject  of  proverbs.  So  Paroe- 
mio-logist,  one  who  treats  of  proverbs. 

1832  Fraser's  Mag.  VI.  501  A  faithful  historian  of  the 
parcemiology  of  his  country.  1861  W.  K.  KBLLY  Prov.  all 
Nat.  (ed.  2)  93  That  is  all  that  Scotch  paroemiologists  con- 
descend to  tell  us. 

Paroicious,  a.  Bot.  =  PARCECIOUS. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Paroish,   -ien,    obs.    ff.    PARISH,   PARISHES. 


PAROLE. 

Paroke.Parokeet,  obs.ff.  PAHBOCK.PABAEOT. 

Farol  (parrffl),  sb.  and  a.  Form* :  5-8  parole, 
6  pan-all,  6-7  paroll,  7  parroll,  6-  parol.  [( )tiK. 
parole, a.  AF.  and  V .parole:— late  pop. L.farau/a  :— 
paravola:— parabola  word,  speech,  orig.  story, 
PABABI.E.] 

A.  sli.    L  Something  said  or  spoken;  an  oral 
statement  or  declaration ;  an  utterance ;  a  word. 
Chiefly  in  Law ;  now  only  in  the  legal  phrase  by 
parol,  by  word  of  mouth. 

[1377  LANGL.  P.  I'l.  R  xv.  113  ?e  aren  enblaunched  with 
tele  paroles  and  with  clothes  also.)  1474  CAXTON  C/iesie  12 
The  symple  parole  or  worde  of  a  prynce.  1567  T.  PAYNRLL 
tr.  Atmidis  ae  Gaula  To  Rdr.,  The  dulcet  ana  sweete  parolls 
of  his  paramour.  1594  WEST  xnd  Pt.  Symbol,  i  43  If  the 
submission  were  by  paroll.  1651  BENLOWES  Tfteoplt.  xnt.  cix. 
350  Bu'.  Saints  wilt  an  attentive  hope  from  high  On  Heav'ns 
Paroll  do  live  and  die.  1714  SCROGGS  Courts-feet  (ed.  3)  160 
A  Lease  for  three  Years  by  Parol  is  a  Forfeiture.  1844 
WILLIAMS  Real  Prof.  (1877)  389  A  tenancy  at  will  may  be 
created  by  parol,  or  oy  deed. 

2.  Law.  The  pleadings  filed  in  an  action  (formerly 
presented  by  word  of  mouth). 

[1508  KITCHIN  Lc  Court  Leete  et  Court  Baron  193  b, 
Parol  fuit  mise  sauns  iour  in  precipe  vers  prior.]  a  1615 
SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  360  If  the  tenaunt  plead  a 
warrantie  wilh  assets  against  him,  the  parroll  shall  demurre. 
1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkinii  vi.  108  And  the  youngest  Son 
. .  shall  have  his  Age,  or  the  Parol  shall  demur.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  III.  300.  1771  Jacob's  Law  Diet.,  Parol,  or 
Pleadings,  are  the  mutual  altercations  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the_  defendant ;  which  at  present  are  set  down  and  de- 
livered into  the  proper  office  in  writing,  tho'  formerly  they 
were  usually  put  in  by  their  counsel  ore  tenus,  or  viva  voce. 

B.  adj.  [attrib.  use  of  the  sb.] 

1.  Expressed  or  given  orally ;  verbal,  oral.     Now 
only  in  Law,  in  such  phrases  as  parol  evidence,  as 
distinguished  from  documentary  evidence. 

i«ot  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  II.  31  Topping  the  heads  of  the 
highest  Poppies  there  growing,  without  any  amwere  parole, 
[hel  dispatched  them  away.  1617-77  FELTHAM  Resolves 
n.  Ixxxii.  334  He  gave  him  a  Law  Parole ;  and  inscribed  it 
in  his  heart.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Will,  Will  Parole  or 
Nuncupative  Will,  a  Will  only  by  Word  of  Mouth.  1768 
BLACKSTONK  Comm.  III.  xxiii.  367  Proofs,  (to  which.. the 
name  of  evidence  is  usually  confined,)  are  either  written,  or 
parol,  that  is,  by  word  of  mouth.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prop. 
x.  §  i.  379  The  other  terms  of  the  tenancy  may  be  proved 
by  parol  or  verbal  evidence  without  writing. 

2.  Law.  Made  (as  a  contract  or  lease)  by  word 
of  mouth  or  in  a  writing  not  sealed. 

1590  Acts  Privy  Council (1899)  XIX.  178  A  lease  parol  for 
three  yeares  of  certaine  growndes.  1600  Manchester  Court 
Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  158  Adam  Smythe  houldeth  a  Dunghill 
. .  of  James  Radclyffe  by  lease  pan-all.  1717  N.  Riding  Rec. 
VIII.  35  Let  to  Ralph  Wilson  by  parpll-lease. .for  seven 
years.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  195/1  Binding  by  deed  poll,  or 
by  an  agreement  to  execute  an  indenture,  or  a  parol  binding, 
have  been  held  not  to  constitute  an  apprenticeship. 

Parole  (parou-1),  s6.  Also  7  -ol,  -oil.  [a.  mod. 
F. parole  (parol)  word  (see  prec.),  in  sense  '  formal 
promise,  engagement,'  parole  d'honneur  word  of 
honour,  honourable  engagement.] 

1.  In  \\\A, parole  of  honour:  Word  of  honour  given 
or  pledged ;  esp.  Mil.  the  undertaking  given  by 
a  prisoner  of  war  that  he  will  not  try  to  escape,  or 
that,  if  liberated,  he  will  return  to  custody  under 
stated  conditions,  or  will  refrain  from  taking  up 
arms  against  his  captors  for  a  stated  period,  gener- 
ally for  so  long  as  the  war  then  going  on  shall 
last.  A  person  so  liberated  is  said  to  be  anfarale. 

a  1616  BEAUMONT  Antiflatonic  iii,  Loves  Votries  inthrale 
each  others  soule.  Till  both  of  them  live  but  upon  Parole. 
c  1648  Short  Abridgem.  Britanes  Distemper  93  Upon  his 
word  of  honour,  or  upon  his  paroll,  as  soldiers  now  call  it. 
1658-9  in  T.  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  6  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Trevor  moved  that  his  parole  might  be  taken.  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerigge :  The  word  parole  is  a  new  word  ;  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  take  his  bond.  Sir  George  Booth :  Seeing 
that  we  all  understand  not  French,  let  us  take  his  word ; 
that  is  English. .  .Sir  Richard  Temple :  His  word  is  sufficient. 
1658  \ViLLSVoRoSefrets  Nat.  198  Licens'd  to  go  upon  their 
Paroles.  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelsltts  Trav.  130  Finding 
means  to  make  an  escape,  contrarie  to  their  parole.  1700 
ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Faxartio  I.  235  Aspersions.. upon  him 
for  the  Breach  of  his  Parole.  1711  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
315, 1.,  took  their  paroles  of  honour  for  my  safety.  1776  K.  J. 
MEIGS  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  1. 165,  I  arrived 
here  the  220  instant,  from  Quebec,  on  my  parole  of  honor, 
to  return  when  called  for.  1837  LOCKHAKT  Scott  xxvii.  note, 
A  good  many  French  officers,  prisoners  of  war,  had  been 
living  on  parole  in  Melrose.  x88o  DIXON  Windsor  IV.  xxviii. 
259  They  had  broken  their  parole  and  fled. 

D.  ellipt.  The  condition  of  being  on  parole. 
1667  ANNE  WYNDHAM  King's  Concealm.  (1681)  76  They 
had  lately  obtained  their  Paroles.    1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xii.  (1871)!.  735  This  man  [Rich.  Hamilton]  had  violated 
all  the  obligations,,  .bad  forfeited  his  military  parole. 

2.  Mil.  The  password  used  only  by  the  officers 
or  inspectors  of  the  guard ;   distinguished  from 
the  countersign  given  to  all  the  men  on  guard. 

1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sf.  t,  Port,  xliii,  The  governor 
of  Madrid,  having  received  the  parole,  he  enters  the  room 
to  the  ambassadors.     1844  Rtgul.  &  Ord.  Army  260 
Officers.. to  be  formed  about  forty  paces  in   front  of    I 
centre,  in  two  Ranks,  lacing  the  Line  where  they  are  t 
receive  the  old  Parole. 

fig.    1781  JOHN-SON  8  Maj-  in  Harwell,  Clat-ucal  quotation 
is  titcfaroit  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world. 

3.  attrib.  and  Com/'. 


PAROLE. 

1812  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  89/2  A  considerable  number  of 
officers  have.. been  ordered  into  confinement,  for.  -breaches 
of  their  parole  engagements.    1900  lYestm.  Gaz.  19  Sept.  4/2 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  with  any  show  of  fairness 
inflict  any  severe  punishment  on  the  parole-breakers. 
Parole  (panM),  v.     [f.  PAKOLE  si.] 
t  1.  intr.  To  pledge  one's  word.  Obs. 
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he'll  never  petition  for  another  return  into  his  native  country. 

2.  trans.  To  put  (a  prisoner)  on  his  parole,  to 
liberate  on  parole. 

1863  EMERSON  Emanc.  Proclam.  (Cent.),  The  President 
by  this  act  lias  paroled  all  the  slaves  in  America;  they  will 
no  more  fight  against  us.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  II.  100  If 
you  get  [him],  don't  parole  him.  Shoot  him  at  once. 

b.   U.  S.  To  liberate  (a  prisoner)  on  his  own 
recognizances. 

1888  Troy  Daily  Times^  7  Feb.  (Farmer  A/tier.),  The 
defendant  was  paroled  on  his  own  recognisance.  1888  N.  Y. 
Herald  29  July  (ibid.),  He  was  paroled  until  August  8. 

Hence  Paro'led  ppl.  a.,  put  upon  parole. 

1898  Daily  News  7  June  5/4  The  Spanish  are  already  in 
American  debt  for  paroled  prisoners. 

Paroli(pa-rwz),rf.  [a.  F./aro#(Oudinoti653), 
a.  It.  paroli  '  a  grand  part,  set,  or  cast,  at  dice ' : 
cf.  parolare  '  to  set  or  play  at  a  grand  part  at  dice ' 
(Florio  1611);  ?deriv.  of  paro  pair,  couple.]  In 
faro  and  similar  card  games,  the  leaving  of  th; 
money  staked  and  the  money  won  as  a  further 
stake ;  the  staking  of  double  the  sum  before  staked. 
Cf.  PARLEY  v£ 

1701  FAKQUHAR^V//.  Wildairu.  \;  I  can  dance  a  minuet, 
..play  at  picquet;  or  make  a  paroli,  with  any  Wildair  in 
Christendom.  Ibid.  n.  ii,  The  capot  at  picquet,  the  paroli 
at  basset  1709  COTTON  Coinpl.  Gamester  (ed.  3)  179  The 
Paroli  is .  .having  won  the  Couch  or  first  Stake,  and  having  a 
mind  to  go  on  to  get  a  Sepl-et~le-va,  you  crook  the  Corner 
of  your  Card,  letting  your  Mony  lie  without  being  paid  the 
vallue  of  it  by  the  Talliere.  1762  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.,  to 
Montagu  clxxx,  My  friendship  goes  to  sleep  like  a  paroli  at 
Pharoah,  and  does  not  wake  again  till  their  deal  is  over. 
1794  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  43  That  no  parolis  stand  which  are 
lost,  and  should  retire.  1835  Hoyle's  Games  46  At  Rouge 
et  Noir.  .Paroli.  Double  the  sum  staked  the  first  time. 
1844  THACKERAY  B.  Lyndon  ix.  (1886)  127  When  I  turned  up 
the  ace  of  hearts  and  made  Paroli. 

Hence  Pa'roli  v.,  to  stake  one's  money  over 
again,  plus  that  gained  by  it. 

1835  Hoyle's  Games 61  When  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either 
takehis  money  or  paroli.  -should  he  again  prove  successful, 
he  can  paroli  for  quinze  and  le  va. 

Parolist  (paroo-list).  rare.  [In  sense  i,  f.  PAROL 
sb. ;  in  2,  f.  PAROLE  sb.  +  -IST.] 

1 1.  A  user  of  affected  words.   Obs. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  i.  112,  I  heard  once  one  of 
these  worthy  parolists  who  had  got  by  the  end  the  word 
'intricat'i  he  ..  tould  . .  that  such  a  gentleman  and  he  did 
beare  most  '  intricat '  loue  one  to  another  :  [meaning]  intier. 

2.  One  released  on  parole. 

1901  Scotsman  16  Apr.  8/3  Parolists . .  admit . .  that  further 
resistance  signifies  daily  increasing  misery  for  all. 

Farolivary  (parfrlivari),a.  Anat.  [PARA-1!.] 
Adjacent  to  the  olivary  body  of  the  brain. 

1893  •£>"*•  S°c-  Lex.,  Parotivary  body,  the  Root-zone, 
anterior. 

I  Paromceon  (paeromf-jm).    Gram.    [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  fap&iunaw,  neuter  of  rapd/wics  closely  re- 
sembling, f.  irap(a-  PARA-1  +  o/jiotos  like.]     The 
beginning  of  two  or  more  words  in  a  sentence  with 
the  same  letter ;  alliteration. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Paromaon,  a  Figure  in  Grammar  when  all 
the  Words  of  a  Sentence  begin  alike,  or  with  the  same 
Letter ;  as  O  Tite,  tute,  Tati,  tibi  tanta  Tyranne  tulisti. 
1793  HELY  tr.  O' Flaherty's  Ogygia  II.  74  In  every  fourth 
part  of  a  distich,  there  should  be  a  paromaeon  of  two  words. 

Paromology  (pxrom^-lodai).  Rhet.  Chiefly 
in  L.  form  paromologia.  [ad.  Gr.  irapono\o-fia 
partial  admission,  f.  vap(a-  subsidiary  +  o^o\oyia 
agreement,  admission,  HOMOLOGY.]  A  rhetorical 
figure  in  which  something  is  conceded  to  an  ad- 
versary in  order  to  strengthen  one's  own  position. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  97  Paramologia, 
where  we  grant  one  or  more  things  meet  to  be  marked  or 
alledged,  and  forthwith  doe  inferre  thereupon  sufficient 
whereby  to  ouerthrow  it.  1657  I.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhel.  115 
Sometimes  we  confesse  that  which  will  not  prejudice  us; 
and  this  is  called  Paromologia,  confession :  as,  I  grant  that 
they  are  resolute,  but . .  to  their  own  undoing.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Paromology  :  so  in  later  Diets. 

So  f  Faromolog-e-tic  a.  [f.  Gr.  irapofu>\oy(iv  to 
admit],  of  the  nature  of  an  admission. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  292  Figurative  expres- 
sions . .  paradoxical,  paramologetick,  paradiastolary. 

Paromphalocele  (paiy-mfatosfl).  Path.  [f. 
PAR(A-  !  +  Gr.  o^aXds  navel  +  KJJA.I;  tumour.]  '  A 
hernia  near  the  umbilicus'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1893). 
Hence  Paro  mplialoce'lic  a. 

1857  MAYNE  Exp.  L.,  Paromphalocele,  Paromphalocelic. 

II  Paronomasia   (parpnom^-zia,    -sia).      Also 
erron.  7-8  paran-.      [L.,  a.  Gr.  mpovonaaia,  {. 
Trap(a-  PARA-  1  I  -t-  ovopjaaia  naming,  after  napovo- 
pAfav  to  alter  slightly  in  naming.]     A  playing 
on  words  which  sound  alike ;  a  word-play ;  a  pun. 

"S7.9  E-  K.  Sfcnser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  Gloss.,  A  Parono- 
masia or  playing  with  the  word,  where  he  sayth  /  loue 
thilkt  lasse,  alas  etc.  1666  DRYDEH  Ann.  Mirab.  Let. 
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Sir  R.  Howard,  The  jingle  of  a  more  poor  paranomasia. 
1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  97  The  Paranomasia,  or 
Pun,  where  a  word,  like  the  tongue  of  a  jackdaw,  speaks 
twice  as  much  by  being  split.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  .\.\.\iii, 
A  most  idle  paronomasia.  1879  Expositor  X.  20  Both 
classes  of  paronomasia  are  found  in  St.  Paul. 

Hence  Paronoma'sial,  Paronoma'sian,  Paro- 
nomasia's tic  adjs^  of  or  pertaining  to  parono- 
masia ;  characterized  by  paronomasia;  so  Parono- 
ma'stic,  -ical  aJjs.,  Faroiioma'stically  adv. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII  1. 108  [This]  raised,  .aludicrous 
*paronomasialassociationinthemindsofsomeoftheaudience. 
1890  Sat.  Rev.  13  Sept.  309/2  The  playful,  *paronomasian 
method  of  the  poet.  1902  Speaker  4  Jan.  400/1  The  finesses 
allusive,  *paronomasiastic,  and  the  like  of  the  Erasmian 
Latin.  cxSio  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  266  The 
very  letter  of  the  famous  *paronomastic  text  proves  that 
Peter's  confession,  not  Peter  himself,  was  the  rock.  1664  H. 
MORE  Exp.  j  Epist.  Pref.  bij,  The  sound  of  ftudreipa  and 
Ovyaretpa  are  near  enough  for  *paronomasticall  Allusion  in 
any  indifferent  man's  judgement  whatsoever.  1888  Book' 
worm  I.  273  Cleverly  paronomastical  is  '  A  Cursory  History 
of  Swearing '  by  Julian  Sharman.  1846  TREGELLES  Gesenius' 
Hebr.  Lexicon  s.  v,  VIM ,  For  the  purpose  of  *paronomastic- 
ally  answering  to  the  words. 

t  Parono'iuasy.  Obs.  Also  7  erron.  paran-. 
[a.  F.  paronomasie  (1557  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  « 
PARONOMASIA. 

1601  B.  JfoNSON  Poetaster  in.  i,  A  kind  of  paranomasie,  or 
agnomination,  a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  1. 142  Some 
elegant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetorick  ..  paronomasies, 
oxymorons  and  the  like,  frequently  used  by  the  test  speakers. 

|]  Paronychia  (paewni-kia).  Also  7  paro-ny- 
chie.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  irap<uvvxi<*'  a  whitlow,  f.  irap(a~ 
PABA-!  i  beside  +  ovv£,  ovvx-  nail.  In  Y.paro- 
nychie  (Pare  c  1560).  Cf.  also  PANABICIZJM.] 

1.  Path*  An  inflammation  about  the  finger-nail ; 
a  whitlow. 

1597  [See  PANARICIUM]  callede  Panaris  or  Paronichia. 
1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Pht'los.  n.  v.  xi.  229  Tormented 
with  a  Paronychia  for  four  dales  together.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Paronychie,  a  preternatural  swelling  in  the  Fingers 
ends,  very  troublesome.  1741  A.  MONKO  Anat.  (ed,  3)  5 
The  deep-seated  kind  of  Paronychia.  1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear 
120  The  pain  will  be  intense,  like  that  from  a  paronychia. 

2.  Bot.    A  genus  of  herbaceous   plants  (N.  O. 
Illecebracese})  with  narrow  leaves,  and  conspicuous 
silvery    stipules    usually    concealing    the    minute 
apetalous  flowers ;   whitlow-wort. 

1666  LOCKE  Let.  to  Boyle  24  Feb.,  B.'s  Wks.  1772  VI.  537, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  provide  paronychia,  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  forward  pretty  good  store  of  it . .  it  begins  to 
be  in  flower,  .about  a  fortnight  hence.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PI.  11.315. 

Hence  Paronyclual,  Parony  cMc  adjs.  (Path.}, 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  paronychia. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.>  Paronychie.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Paronychial. 

Paronym  (pse-r&iim).     [ad.  Gr.  vajMbrvpor, 

from  neuter  of  ira/xwi'v/ios '  formed  by  a  slight  change 
of  the  word,  derivative'.]  A  word  which  is  derived 
from  another,  or  from  the  same  root ;  a  derivative 
or  cognate  word. 

1846  SMART  Suppl.,  Paronymet  a  paronymous  word.  1888 
P.  SHOREY  in  Ainer.  Jrnl,  Phiiol.  Oct.  290  Plato  was 
determined  to  preserve  the  dignified  associations  of  Being 
and  its  paronyms  for  the  abstract  studies  he  delighted  to 
honor. 

b.  '  A  word  of  one  language  which  translates 
a  word  of  another  with  only  a  difference  of  termina- 
tion or  other  slight  change*  (Cent,  Diet.  1890): 
cf.  PABONYMIZE,  PARONYMY  3. 

Hence  Paxonyniic  a.  =  PABONYMOUS. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Faronymize  (par^-nimaiz),  v.  [f.  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  convert  into  a  paronym ;  to 
adapt  (a  foreign  word)  by  giving  it  a  native  form. 
So  Paronymiza'tion. 

1885  B.  G.  WILDER  in  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sc. 
XXXIII.  529 note,  I  have  suggested  that,  in  English  works, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  names  be  given  an  English  aspect  by 
paronymisation.  1889  Nation  (N.  Y.)  18  July  58/3  The 
Latin  words  are  commonly  paronymized  rather  than  trans- 
lated into  inelegant  or  misleading  heteronyms;  e.g./^««- 
citius  is  Anglicised  v&  peduncle ^  not/ootlet. 

Paronymous  (paVnimas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ira/w- 
wp-os  (see  PARONYM)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  words  :  Derived  from  the  same  root ;  radi- 
cally connected,  cognate. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Paronymous  (Gr.),  pertaining 
to_  words  or  terms  that  have  denomination  from  the  same 
thing,  but  differ  in  case  or  termination.  1697  tr.  Burgers- 
dicins  his  Logic  i.  xxv.  100  A  Paronymous  is  a  Concrete 
Word,  and_so  deriv'd  from  the  Primitive,  as  that  it  differs 
only  from  it  in  Termination.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  in.  viii. 
157  The  Fallacy,  .that  paronymous  words  (i.  e.  those  belong- 
ing to  each  other,  as  the  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  &c.  of 
the_  same  root)  have  a  precisely  correspondent  meaning  ; 
which  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  1833  AUSTIN 
Jurispr.  (1879)  I.  xxiv.  482  The  term  '  delitum '  is  exactly 
coextensive^with  the.. paronymous  expression  'delitor'. 

b.  Derived  from  a  word  in  another  language 
with  the  same  or  similar  form.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

f  2.   (See  quots.) 

1836  SMART,  Paronymous,  near  to  another  word  in  meaning, 
as  distinguished  from  synonymous . .  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  few  if  any  synonymous  words  in  a  language,  but  many 
that  are  paronymous .  1846  WORCESTER,  Paronymous^  alike 
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in  sound,  but  differing  in  orthography  and  signification  ;  as, 
air  and  heir. 

Paronymy  (parp-mmi).  [f.  Gr.  iropin/^-os 
(see  PAKONYM)  +  -Y.  (Gr.  iraptavv^ia  =  a  by-name, 
a  surname.)] 

fl.  =  PARONOMASIA.  06s. 

1627  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  r,4m.  (1623)  29  Tribulation  to 
them  that  trouble.  The  paranomasie,  or  paronymie,  I 
thinke  is  not  casual],,  .but  intended  to  point  at  the  Talio 
God  holds  in  recompencing. 

f  2.  The  family  of  words  derived  from  one  root. 

1682  Weekly  Mem.  Ingen.  375  The  Paronymie  or  deriva- 
tives from  thence. 

3.  Formation  from  a  word  in  another  language 
with  but  slight  change;  adaptation  of  a  foreign 
word  to  native  word-types. 

1885  B.  G.  WILDER  in  Jrnl.  Nervous  f,  Ment.  Dis.  July  (title) 
Paronymy  versus  Heteronymy  as  Neuronymic  Principles. 
1885^  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  519  (Cent.)  The 
relation  between  the  Latin  fans  and  the  French  pant  is  one 
of  paronymy  ;  but  between  pans  and  the  English  bridge  it 
is  one  of  heteronymy. 

Paroo,  obs.  var.  prahu  :  see  PROA. 

II  Paroophoron  (•pxTolp{6rpn).  Anat.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PAB(A-  l  +  oophoron  ovary.]  a.  =  PARO- 
VAB1U1I.  b.  A  small  remnant  of  the  Wolffian 
body  in  the  female,  corresponding  to  the  parepi- 
didymis  in  the  male.  So  ||  Faroophori'tis  Path., 
inflammation  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  ovary. 

1873  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumors  12  The  paroophoron,  or 
parovarium,  is  a  rule  of  embryonic  life.  1881  BALFOUH 
Comp.  Embryol.  II.  xxiii.  597  Remnants  of  the  anterior 
non-sexual  parts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  have  been  called 
by  Waldeyer  parepididymis  in  the  male,  and  paroophoron 
in  the  female.  1893  Syit.  Soc.  Lex.,  Paroophoritis. 

Paropa,  -pos,  a  fabric  :  see  PEBOPUS. 

Parophite  (pas'nMait).  Min.  [Named  1852, 
f.  PAR(A-  l  i  +  OPHITE,  from  its  resemblance  to 
ophite  or  serpentine.]  A  variety  of  FINITE,  allied 
to  agalmatolite,  of  various  colours  (greenish, 
yellowish,  reddish,  or  greyish). 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  §  67.  61  The  Parophite  of  Hunt  is 
a  rock  of  similar  composition,  from  Canada. 

||  Paro-psis.   Path.      [mod.  L.,     f.    Gr. 
PAH(A-  l  +  cty-is  sight,  vision.]     (See  quot.) 

i8az  GOOD  Study  Med.  III.  198  Paropsis  is  literally 
'  diseased  or  depraved  vision '.  . .  The  ophthalmic  mono- 
graphists . .  have  most  unmercifully  enlarged  the  list  under 
this  genus.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Paroq.net  (pae-rJket).  [Another  form  of  PARA- 
KEET.] 

1.  =  PARAKEET,  q.  v.  for  forms  and  quotations. 

2.  Comb.  Paroquet  (perroquet)  auk,  a  small 
auk,  Ombriapsittacula(CyclorhynchuspsiUaculus), 
inhabiting  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  northern 
Pacific ;  paroquet-bur,  a  name  in  Jamaica  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Triumfetta  :  see  quot. 

1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  345  The  Perroquet 
Auk . .  is  found  in  flocks  in  Kamtschatka,  in  the  isles  towards 
Japan,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  America.  1835  Penny 
Cycl.  III.  101/1  The  Perroquet  Auk  is  about  eleven  inches 
in  length.  . .  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  are  black, 
blending  into  ash-colour  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck ;  the 
under  parts  from  the  breast  are  white  ;  the  legs  are  yellowish. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  1176  In  Jamaica  the  name  Paroquet  Burr 
is . .  given  to  them  [species  of  Triumfetta\  on  account  of  the 
green  paroquets  feeding  on  their  ripe  fruits  or  burrs. 

Paroral  (paroo-ral),  a.  Zool.  [f.  PAR(A-!  i  + 
ORAL  a.]  Situated  beside  the  mouth :  applied  to 
a  series  of  cilia  in  certain  infusorians. 

i88z  W.  SAVILLE  KENT  Infusoria  II.  762  A  fourth,  but  as 
yet  rarely  observed,  series  [of  cilia] ..  obtaining  in  Gastro- 
styla..he  proposes  to  distinguish  as  the  'paroral '  one. 

Parorchid  (parp-jkid).  Anat.  Also  in  L.  form 
parorchis.  [ad.  mod.L.  parorchis,  f.  PAR(A-  1  + 
Gr.  opx"  testicle  :  cf.  orchid^  The  epididymis. 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  k\\  The  vasa  efferentia 
pass  to  a  parorchis.  Ibid.  617  The  primitive  kidneys  are 
partly  united  with  the  testes,  and  there  form  the  parorchids 
(epididymes). 

II  Parorexia  (pserore'ksia).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
PAR(A-  l  +  Gr.  opcfis  appetite.]  Perverted  appetite. 

1898  Allhitts  Syst.  Med.  V.  500  In  neurasthenia  this 
anorexia  or  parorexia  leads  to  emaciation. 

Paros.Parosche,  (-osse,  -ossh(e,)  -en,  -lan, 
obs.  ff.  PARISH,  -EN. 

Paroschen,  1  scribal  error  for  parosc/ie,  PARISH. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  5774  To  a  dyocise 
langed  a  cite,  &  ordened  paroschens  \v.  r.  parisches,  WACE 
parosces]  for  to  be. 

II  FarOSmia  (parp-zmia).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
PAR(A-  l  i  +  Gr.  oa/ir/  smell.]  Perverted  sense  of 
smell.  Also  (irreg.)  Paro'smis. 

18x1  GOOD  Study  Med.  III.  254  Parosmis.  Morbid  Smell. 
Sense  of  smell  vitiated  or  lost.  This  is  the  parosmia  and 
anosmia  of  many  writers.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  J  hroi 
fl  Nose  II.  472  Parosmia  is  often  met  with  in  lunatics.  1897 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  695  Parosmia,  or  perversion  o1 
the  sense  of  smell,  in  which  imaginary  or  subjective  per- 
ceptions of  odours  are  present. 

Parosteal  (parp-stz,al),  a.  Anat.,  Zoo!.,  Path. 
[f.  Gr.  7rap(a-  PARA-!  i  +  ixniov  bone:  see  OSTEAL.] 
=  PAROSTOTIC. 

1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1874)  146  °sse°"; 
tumours,. .  and  especially  articulations,  called  by  Vircnow 
paiosteal  tumours,  1870  RoLLEbioN  Anim.  Life  36  I  hose 
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'parosteal'  bones  which  are  developed  from  the  skin  and 
the  subcutaneous  and  aponeurotic  tracts  underlying  it. 

So  Parc-itic  (paiy-stik),  a.  rath.  [f.  mod.L. 
farwtia],  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
farostia  or  defective  ossification. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  A  fed.  (ed.  4)  IV.  248  A  parostic  dia- 
thesis seems  from  some  cause  or  other  to  have  existed. 

||  Parostosis  (pwyiW&'sis).  Anat.,  Zool., 
}\ith.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -osis.]  The  formation  of 
bouc  outside  the  periosteum,  as  in  the  integu- 
ment or  connective  tissue,  or  the  sheaths  of  blood- 
vessels. (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893.)  Hence  Paro- 
•to'tio  a.,  of  or  formed  by  parostosis. 

1870  ROI.LESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  63  No  'parostolic1 
bones  are  ever  developed  in  relation  with  either  limb-girdle. 

Parot,  obs.  form  of  PARROT. 

Parotic  (parftik),  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  parolic-us,  f.parotique,  f.  PAK(A-!  I  + 
(ir.  uvi,  air-  ear,  IUTIKOS  of  the  ear.]  Situated 
beside  or  near  the  ear ;  parotid. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  The  parotic  region  in  birds 
is  the  turn  of  the  ear.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vert.  Anim.  v. 
S20  The  parotic  apophysis  on  the  posterior  face.  1893  $>"*• 
Sx,  Lex.,  Parotic  process,  in  the  skull  of  the  Teleostet, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pterotic  and  Epiotic  bones. 

Parotid  (parotid),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-8  -ide. 
[a.  f.farefiae  (1545  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L. 
parot  is,  parotid-:  see  PAROTIS.] 

A.  adj.  {Anat.,  Zool.,  Path.)  Situated  beside  or 
near  the  ear ;    applied  esp.  to  a  lobulated  race- 
mose gland   (in  man,  the  largest  of  the  three 
salivary  glands),  situated  one  on  each  side,  just  in 
front  of  the  ear,  and  having  a  duct  {parotid  duct 
or  Stensou's  ducf)  opening  into  the  mouth  opposite 
the  second  upper  molar  tooth ;  also  to  the  arteries, 
nerves,  veins,  etc.   belonging  to  the  same  region, 
and  to  inflammation,  tumours,  etc.  occurring  in  it. 

1687  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  486  Neither  was  there  any  swell- 
ing formed  in  the  Maxillary  or  Parotide  Glandules.  1758 
J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  10  The  Parotide  is  not 
a  single  Gland.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surg.  iv. 
(ed.  5)  31  r  The  parotid  duct  passes  beneath  the  integuments 
of  the  cheek  over  the  masseter  muscle.  1877  ROBERTS 
Handbk.  Hied.  (ed.  3)  I.  178  Mumps  is  chiefly  characterized 
anatomically  by  inflammation  of  one  or  both  parotid  glands. 
1878  KiKCZETT  Anim.  Cliem.  53  Parotid  saliva  is  alkaline 
and  viscous. 

B.  s/>.  1.  Anal,  and  Zool.  The  parotid  gland. 
1770  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess.  (1777)  I.  383  Indurated  parotids, 

and  deafness  have  ensued.     1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
Kingd.  (eJ.  4)  835  The  parotids  vary  principally  in  their 
proportionate  size. 
T  2.  Path.  A  parotid  tumour.  Obs. 

1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  214  Parotids,  which  are  nothing 
else  but  tumitied  lymphatic,  not  salival  glands,  situated  about 
the  neck,  ears,  etc.  These  tumours  have  given  occasion  to 
two  different  systems  for  their  explication.  1808  Med.  JrHl. 
X I X.  450  We  saw  some  parotids,  but  almost  all  were  mortal, 
notwithstanding  the  stimulating  topicks. 

So  Parotide-al,  Parotide -an  adjs.  =  PAROTID  a, ; 
||  Parotidl-tis  [see  -ITIS]  =  PAROTITIS. 

1831  R.  KNOX  C/of  net's  Anat.  99  The  breadth  of  the  face 
is.. limited  on  each  side  by  the  parotideat  edge  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  bone.  1841  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  Af. 
(ed.a)275  The  Parotidean  Arteries  are  4  or  5  large  branches 
..  given  oil  from  the  external  carotid.  1878  T.  BRYANT 
J't-.tct.  Surg.  I.  520  Parotidiiis,  or  'Mumps',  is  a  simple, 
although  an  infectious  disease. 

II  Parotis  iparou-tis);  usually  in  pi.  parotides 
(partfu'tid/z).  [Lv  a.  Gr.  ira/jam's,  irapairtS-,  f. 
»ap(a-  PARA-  1  i  beside  +  o!s,  uir-  ear :  see  -ID.] 

1.  The  parotid  gland. 

1615  H.  CROOK  E  Body  of  Man  823  Vnder  the  cares  and 
behind  them  there  are  many  glandules  called  Parotides. 
"747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  2.0  When  the  parotis  liegins  to 
suppurate,  let  the  suppuration  continue  for  some  time. 

•f  2.  A  parotid  tumour.  Obs. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Parotides, . .  also  a 
preternatural  Swelling  of  those  Glandules.  i7joQuiNCY  tr. 
Hodges*  Loiir^logia  i^S  Deafness  joined  with  Drowsiness 
were  signs  th?  Parotides  would  soon  appear.  1813  T. 
Bran  tr.  Lucretius  II.  25  (Jod.)  The  hard  dry  parotides 
induced  mortification.  rtg^Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Parotis, .  .Also, 
anold  term  for  a  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Parotitis  (paerotai-tis).  Path.  [irreg.  for 
riBOTroms,  f.  prec. :  see -ms.]  Inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland,  or  of  neighbouring  structures ; 
usually  constituting  the  disease  called  mumps. 
Hence  Parotitio  (-ti'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  parotitis. 

_  1811  GOOD  Study  .Mf,i.  II.  337  In  advanced  life  parotitis 
is  sometimes  apt  to  run  into  a  chronic  form.  1857  MAVNE 
kxpos.  Lex.,  Parotitic.  1880  J.  W.  LEGO  Bile  469  Such 
symptoms  as. .a  parotitis,  and  injection  of  the  conjunctiva:. 
fH^Slf*.Sfst-  •""'•  UI-  358  Though  it  [i.e.  Mumps] 
IS  called  Parotitis,  the  other  salivary  glands  as  well  as  the 
paroud  are  usually  affected. 

Parotoid  .paio.i-toid),  a.  (sb.}  Zool.     [irreg.  f. 

ROTIS  +  -oin.]     Applied  to  certain  glands  of 

we  skin  forming  warty  excrescences  near  the  ears 

some  batrnchians,  as  toads.      Also  as  sb. 


"873  M  iv  ART  Elcm.  Anat.  xii.  488  The  so-called  '  parotoid ' 
nds,  as  in  the  common  Toad.     1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl. 
"Jr.  I.  762/,  In  many  Anura  and  Urodela  these  glandular 


uctures  attain  a  greater  complication  of  structure,.,  and 
constitute  what  are  termed  the  'parotoid '  glands. 

rarott  e,  Parour,  obs.  ff.  PARROT,  PAHURE. 
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Parous  (pse-ras),  a.  Obstet.  Med.  [f.  I-  clement 
-par-us  bearing ;  see  next.  Cf.  PARITY  ^.J  Having 
brought  forth  offspring. 

1898  G.  E.  HERMAN  Dis.  Women  ix.  87  In  text-books  of 
anatomy  it  is  stated  that  the  parotis  uterus  is  normally 
larger  than  the  virgin  uterus. 

-parOUS,  suffix,  f.  1 ..  -pants  bearing,  producing 
(belonging  to  par-Ore  to  produce,  bring  forth ;  in 
Fr.  -pare)  •¥  -ous,  as  in  oviparus  oviparous,  vivi- 
parus  viviparous;  so  in  numerous  later  and  modern 
formations,  as  albuminiparous ,  biparotts,  crini- 
parous,  larviparous,  multiparous,  uniparous,  etc. 

Farovarinm  (pxiovc»T\Sm).  Anat.  ff. 
PAR(A-  1  I  +  OVARIUM.]  A  remnant  of  the  Wolf- 
fian  body  in  the  female,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
closed  tubules  lying  between  the  ovary  and  the 
Fallopian  tube ;  corresponding  to  the  epididymis 
in  the  male.  (Also  called  organ  of  Rosenmuller.) 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V. 594/1  The  parovarium  is  formed 
out  of  the  Wolffian  body.  1871  [see  PAROOPHORON].  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  426  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  mesonephros  is  in  this  case  converted  into 
epididymis  in  the  male,  parovarium  in  the  female. 

So  Parova'riann.,  pertaining  to  the  parovarium. 

1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  269  The  majority 
of  the  pure  unilocular  cysts  are  broad  ligament  cysts  or 
parovarian.  1897  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  III.  585  The  variety 
of  tumour  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  free  fluid  in  the 
peritoneum  is  the  parovarian  cyst.  Ibid.  IV.  432  Ascitis  or 
parovarian  cystoma. 

Parowre,  obs.  form  of  PARDHE. 

Paroxysm  (pse'r^ksiz'm).  Also  7  -isme> 
-ysme, -im(e, 7-8 -ism.  [a.  ¥.paroxysme(idib.c.'), 
earlier peroxime  (i3-i4thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad. 
med.L.  paroxysmus  irritation,  exasperation,  a.  Gr. 
irapofvafws,  f.  vapofwftv  to  goad,  exasperate,  irri- 
tate, f.  irap(a-  PARA-1 1  +  o(m-ftv  to  sharpen,  goad, 
render  acute.  In  i6th  c.tised  in  Greek  or  L.  form.] 

1.  Path.  An  increase  of  the  acuteness  or  severity 
of  a  disease,  usually  recurring  periodically  in  its 
course  ;  a  violent  temporary  access  of  disease ;  a  fit. 

[i£77  FRAMPTOS  Joyfull  Newes  n.  86  When  thei  bee  in 
their  traunce,  or  faroxismos  the  smoke  of  it  maketh  theim  to 
awake.]  1604  1  HO.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  8  2.  161  When  the 
paroxime  was  vpon  them.  1605  B.  JONSON  l'olpone_  in.  v, 
Againe,  I  feare  a  Paroxisme.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoolotnia  83  If 
they  can.. go  but  so  far,  as  to  call  the  fit  of  an  Ague,  a 
Paroxysme, . .  my  admiring  Patient  taketh  him  to  be  a  great 
Schollard.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)34  They  may 
give  wonderful  Relief  intheParoxism.  \SoiMed.Jrnl.\l\l. 
409  In  the  course  of  the  paroxysm  she  felt  great  aversion 
to  water.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  16  The 
period  in  which  the  symptoms  make  their  appearance  is 
called  the  paroxysm  or  attack. 

2.  A  violent  access  of  action  or  emotion ;  a  fit, 
convulsion   (e.g.  of  laughter,   excitement,  rage, 
terror,  etc. ;   also  said   of  physical  processes,  as 
earthquakes  or  volcanic  eruptions). 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks.  (1851)  30, 1  will  not  run  into 
a  paroxism  of  citations  again  on  this  point,  ijfa  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxiii,  In  one  or  two  of  the  more  violent 
paroxysms  of  the  siege.  1830  JAMES  Louis  XIV,  IV.  42  He 
was  cast  into  paroxysms  of  rage  and  despair  which  were 
frightful  to  behold.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  iii.  48  In  this 
violent  paroxysm  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  is  believed 
to  have  been  swept  away. 

b.  (Without//.)  The  extreme  height  or  violence, 
the  acute  stage  (of  any  action,  etc.).  Now  rare. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgak  iv.  v.  84  And  four-score  [Years].. in 
the  Paroxysme  of  their  [Egyptian]  bondage.  1693  R.  FLEM- 
ING Disc.  Earthquakes  rio  By  a  falling  down  of  the  greatest 
Darkness,  he  brings  their  case  to  some  higher  Paroxism. 
i8ai  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  145  At  the 
very  moment  of  fanatical  paroxysm  of  the  French  revolution. 
o.  Violent  or  convulsive  (physical)  action. 

1893  A.  W.  MOMERIE  in  J.  H.  Barrows  World's  Parlt. 
Relig.  I.  271  It  is  manifest  that  the  species  themselves  .. 
have  been  created  not  by  paroxysm  but  by  evolution. 

•|-3.  A  violent  outburst ;  an  open  quarrel.  Obs. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  i.  13  The  greatest  contention 
happening  here,  was  that  Paroxysme  betwixt  Paul  and 
Barnabas.     1655  —  Ch.  Hist.  n.  ii.  S  88  The  paroxisme  con- 
tinued and  encreased  betwixt  the  Scotish  Bishops  . .  and 
such  who  celebrated  Easter  after  the  Roman  rite.     iToa  C. 
MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  ill.  n.  iii.  (1852)  372  The  misunder- 
standing did  proceed  so  far  as  to  produce  a  paroxism. 

Paroxysmal  (pserfTksi-zmal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  paroxysm ; 
marked  by  paroxysms ;  violent,  convulsive. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.  144  The  cruel  Tertian  did  not  for- 
get to  keep  its  paroxysmal  course  and  return.    1811  SHELLEY 
St.  Irtyne  x.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  200  In  a  paroxismal  frenzy 
of  contending  passions.    i8«6  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Sled.  (1880) 
253  Asthma  is  essentially  a  paroxysmal  disease.    1878  BAYNE 
Purit.  Rev.  488  A  risk  of  their  being  elected  in  some 
paroxysmal  mood  of  feeling. 

b.  spec,  in  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  violent 
natural  convulsion  ;  sometimes  =  CATASTROPHIC, 
CATACLYSMIC.  (In  quot.  1877,  Holding  the  theory 
of  paroxysmal  or  catastrophic  changes.) 

1830  LYELL  Princ.  Gtol.  I.  463  Paroxysmal  convulsions  . 
are  usually  followed  by  long  periods  of  tranquillity.  1841 
TRIMMER  Pract.  Geol.  469  These  paroxysmal  disturbances 
which  have  hitherto  occurred  at  intervals  from  the  remotest 
geological  periods,  may  be  renewed.  1877  A.  H.  GREEN 
Phys.  Cecil,  xi.  §  4.  524  The  Paroxysmal  School  of  Geolo- 
gists. 1882  J.  GEIKIE  in  Nature  XXVII.  44/2  We  have  had 
experience  of  paroxysmal  changes  of  level. 


PAKPEN. 

Hence  Paroxy  «mali«t  Gcol.  *--•  PABOXT8MI8T ; 
Farojcyainally  adv.,  in  ,1  paroxysmal  way,  by  or 
in  paroxysms  or  fits. 

1833  LYBLI.  Princ.  Gcol.  III.  149  A  line  of  shoals,  there- 
fore, or  reefs  consisting  of  shattered  and  dislocated  rock*,., 
ought  first  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  paroxyiinalut. 
1859  SEMPLE  Diphtheria  85  The  Vuemorrhage.  .is  suspended 
and  paroxysmafly  renewed. 

Farozysmic  (paerjJksi-zmik),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ic.]  -  PAROXYSMAL. 

1850  KIUCSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xv.  (1874)  130  They  fancy  that 
they  honour  inspiration  by  supposing  it  to  be  only  extra- 
ordinary and  paroxysmir.  1889  A.  \V.  TofRGEE  in  Chicago 
Advance  7  Feb.  114  The  slender  figure  writhed  with  the 
paroxysmic  effort  [of  coughing]. 

Paroxyaniist  (preTfTksizmist).  Ceol.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1ST.]  One  who  attributes  certain  pheno- 
mena to  paroxysms  or  sadden  and  violent  natural 
convulsions ;  a  catastrophist. 

1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  xi.  357  The  argument  of  the 
Paroxysmist  would  probably  be  something  like  the  following. 

Paroxytone  (piujj'ksiUmn) ,  a.  and  sb.  Gram., 
chiefly  Gr.  Gram.  [ad.  mod.L.  paroxyton-us,  a. 
Gr.  irapo[vrov-<K,  {.  *ap(a-  beside,  past  +  lifvrovm 
OXTTONE.  In  F.  paroxyton  (1570  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  a.  adj.  Having  an  acute  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  but  one.  b.  sb.  A  word  so  accented. 

1764  W.  PRIMATT  Accentus  rcdtvhii  106  The  lonians  . . 
when  they  turned  proparoxytone  nouns  of  the  second  de- 
clension in  <ca  into  i»j,  at  the  same  time  they  made  them 
paroxytones.  1881  CHANDLER  Creek  Accent,  (ed.  2)  2  A 
word  with  the  acute  on  the  last  syllable  is  called  Oxytone ; 
on  the  penultimate,  Paroxytone. 

Hence  Paroxytonic  (-tfnik)  a.,  characterized  by 
paroxytone  accent  or  stress;  Paroxytone,  Par- 
o'xytonize  vbs. ,  to  accent  on  the  penultimatesyllable. 
1887  A.  MOREL-PATIO  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  349/2  As 
regards  the  tonic  accent  and  the  treatment  of  the  vowels 
which  come  after  it,  Castilian  may  be  said  to  be  essentially 
a  paroxytonic  language,  though  it  does  not  altogether 
refuse  proparoxytonic  accentuation.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Paroxytone  vb. 

Paroyall,  obs.  form  of  PAIR-ROYAL. 

Farpal,  perpal.  Sc.  In  mod.  Sc.  pairple. 
[app.  var.  of  PARPEN.]  In  full  parpalwall,  parti- 
tion-wall, partition.  Hence  Parpalling-. 

£•1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  n.  Town  ft  C.  Mouse  xxvii. 
I  thank  yone  courtyne  and  yone  perpall  [v.r.  parpane]  wall 
Of  my  defence  now  fra  yone  crewell  beist.  Hid.  xxvi, 
Vp  in  haist  behind  ane  parpaling  \MSS.  parraling,  pen--, 
ed.  1621  parpelling]  Scho  clam  sa  hie.  1558  Acts  Council 
Edin.  (Jam.),  The  counsellors . .  did . .  give  order  to  the  Dean 
of  Guild  to  big  within  the  said  church  [St.  Giles's]  parpall 
walls  of  stone.  18. .  JAMIBSON,  Perple,  a  wooden  partition. 
Mod.  Sc.  (Roxb.),  Ye  can  hear  the  mice  ahint  the  pairple. 

Parpen,  parpend,  parpent  (paupen,  -end, 
-ent).  Forms :  5-8  perpend,  (5  perpoynt),  6-8 
parpen,  (parpin(e,  6-9  parpan(e,  9  parpoint), 
6-9  perpen,  (7-8  perpin,  7-9  perpent,  9  per- 
peyn).  [a.  OF.  parpain  (i3°4-'55°  '"  Godet), 
perpain  (1306),  parpin  (1394),  parpan  (1498), 
parpoin  (i6thc.),  perpin  (Cotgr.  1611),  mod.F. 
parpaing  (Littre),  in  med.L.  parpanus  (1402  in 
Littr^).  Of  doubtful  origin  (see  Note  below); 
hence  the  etymological  spiling  is  unsettled.  In 
OFr.  the  word  was  used  as  an  adj.  with  fern. 
parpaigne,  -pagne,  -peigne,  also  ellipt.  as  sb.  (for 
pierre  parpeigne) :  see  also  parpine  in  Littre\] 

1.  In  Masonry,  A  stone  which  passes  through 
a  wall  from  side  to  side,  having  two  smooth  vertical 
faces  ;  a  stone  squared  or  dressed  for  this  purpose. 
In  quot.  1579-80,  perh.  adj.  'with  perpendicular 
faces '. 

ciae,  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  445  Pro 
xxxiij  ped'  de  perpoynl'  xvij'.  1579-80  NORTH  ritttarch 
(1676)  88  The  pillars  of  this  temple  are  cut  out  of  a  quarry 
of  marble  called  pentlike  marble,  and  they  were  squared 
parpine,  as  thick  as  long.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  IM/I 
Perpin,  are  less  than  the  size  of  Ashlers.  Ashler,  is  a 
Stone  a  Yard  long,  and  8,  9,  or  10  inches  square.  1711  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  208  Lay  here  and  there 
Stones  that  reach  the  whole  Thickness  of  the  Wall,  that  is 
to  say,  such  as  make  the  Surface  on  both  Sides,  which 
Workmen  call  Making  a  Parpin.  1800  Tatlel  28  June  1026 
The  church  is. .built  of  brick-faced  Yorkshire  parpoints. 

2.  Short  lot  parpen-wall:  A  wall  built  of  parpens ; 
a  partition- wall.     Alsoyfp-. 

1591  BRUCE  Sent.  Ivinb,  Sinne..casteth  a  balk  and  a 
ist  betuixt  the  sight  of  God  and  vs ;  and  therefore  the 


burden  upon  me,  until  this  parpan  was  demolished.  1815 
JAMIESON  s.  v.,  2  The  parapet  of  a  bridge  is  called  a  farfane, 
or  tarfanc-tt'a',  Aberd.  l8»8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Par. 
point,  a  thin  wal,  the  stones  of  which  are  built  on  the  edge. 
IHd.,  The  parapet  of  a  bridge  is  called  in  Scotland,  AVJMX/, 
which,  in  general,  consists  of  a  single  stone  in  width. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  parpen  ashlar,  stone,  wort. 

CMJO  in  Willis  &  Clark  CmMfcrbMtl  H.  445.  ' 
et  dffett  of  -perpendaschler  vj".    1756  lt-,d.  520  1  he  ashler 
under  the  Plinth  of  the  Ballnstrade  .  .  is  parpin  ashler. 
J.  WOOD  Cottages  (1806)  8  The  freestone  is  sa-ved  out 


both  sides.     1845  PARKER 


PARQUET. 

stone  .,,  a  large  stone  reaching  through  a  wall  so  as  to 
appear  on  both  sides  of  it;  the  same  as  what  is  now  usually 
called  a  bondert  bond-stone,  or  through,  except  that  these 
are  often  used  in  rough- wall  ing,  while  the  term  perpent- 
stone  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  squared  stones,  or 
ashlar;.. in  Gloucestershire,  ashlar  thick  enough  to  reach 
entirely  through  a  wall,  and  shew  a  fair  face  on  both  sides, 
is  called  Parping  ashlar.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLIV.  xi.  1177 
A  new  wall,  not  built  to  the  thickenesse  of  the  old,  but  with 
*perpend  worke,  laid  with  one  course  of  bricke  and  no  more. 
b.  Parpen  wall,  a  thin  wall  built  of  parpen 
stones  or  of  single  bricks,  as  commonly  in  interior 
partition-walls ;  hence,  a  thin  partition-wall  of  any 
kind  ;  also  locally,  a  parapet  wall,  as  of  a  bridge. 

1554-5  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  297  Ane  braid  daill 
to  be  ane  porpen-wall  to  the  litill  hous  of  the  portell  in  the 
counsall-hous.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmoury  in.  457/1  A  perpin 
wall,  is  a  Single  stone  wall.  1720  WODROW  Life  R.  Bruce 
in  S.'s  Serm.>  etc.  (Wodr.  Soc.)  80  The  King,  .discharged  the 
taking  down  of  a  parpan  wall  in  the  Great  Kirk,  to  enlarge  the 
East  Kirk.  1860  G.  E.  STREET  in  Archseol.  Cant.  III.  126 
The  altar  set  on  a  foot  pace  about  three  feet  from  the  east 
wall,  with  a  low  stone  perpeyn  wall  at  its  back.  1903  J.  T. 
FOWLER  in  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees)  195  At  Rievaulx  the 
five  eastern  altars  were  divided  by  perpent  walls  of  stone. 

[Note.  For  the  derivation  of  the  French  word,  M.  Antoine 
Thomas  suggested  in  Romania  XXVI.  437,  442  a  L.  type 
* perpdginem  (f.  \j.per  through -f- radical  of  com-paginemt 
prO'pdgmetn\  with  the  notion  of  'something  fastened  or 
driven  through'.  M.  Gaston  Paris,  ibid.  XXVII.  481, 
indicated  some  difficulties  in  this,  and  suggested  a  popular 
L.  *perpendium,  related  to  perpendiculum^  referring  to  the 
smooth  vertical  faces  of  the  parpend  stone.  He  admitted 
however  the  difficulty  of  thus  accounting  for  the  corresp. 
Sicilian  parpagnu,  Engadine  parpaitn^  and  Sp.  perpia^o^ 
unless  these  are  more  or  less  altered  adaptations  of  the  Fr. 
word.] 

Parpetrat,  etc.,  obs.  f.  PERPETRATE,  etc. 

Parquet  (paike't,  ||  pa-rk<?),^.  [a.  (in  specific 
senses)  F. parquet^  Q^.parcket  (i4th  c.)  a  small 
compartment,  part  of  a  park,  theatre,  court,  etc., 
wooden  flooring;  dim.  viparc  PARK  :  see  -ET.] 

1.  A  flooring ;  spec*  a  wooden  flooring  composed 
of  pieces  of  wood,  often  of  different  kinds,  arranged 
in  a  pattern  ;  a  flooring  of  parquetry. 

1816  TINGRY  Painter  fy  Varnishefs  Guide  (ed.  2)  384  Dis- 
temper for  parquets,  or  floors  of  inlaid  work.  Ibid.,  The 
name  of  parquets  is  given  to  boards  of  fir  intersected  by 
pieces  of  walnut-tree,  or  disposed  in  compartments  of  which 
the  walnut-tree  forms  the  frame  or  border.  1832  tr.  Tour 
Germ.  Prince  II.  xiii.  254  The  large  blocks  of  wood  on  the 
fire ;  the  tile  parquet, — all  recall  vividly  to  my  mind  that  I 
am  in  France,  and  not  in  England.  1867  *  OUIDA  '  C.  Castle- 
maine  (1879)  10  None  such  as  these  could  cross  the  inlaid 
oak  parquet  of  Lilliesford. 

2.  (Also  erroneously  parquette.)     Part  of  the 
auditorium  of  a  theatre,  the  front  part  of  the  ground- 
floor  nearest  the  orchestra,  or  sometimes  the  whole 
of  it.     Chiefly  U.  S. 

1848  W.  IRVING  Life  %  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  34  Ladies.. with 
their  gay  dresses,  make  what  is  the  parquette  in  other 
theatres  look  like  a  bed  of  flowers.  1883  M.  SCHUYLER  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  880/1  No  actual  hardship  is  attached 
to  a  seat  in  the  parquet.  Ibid.  884/2  The  partition  which 
runs  from  the  floor  of  the  parquette  to  the  floor  of  the  gallery 
is  of  fire-proof  blocks.  1896  Daily  News  10  Feb.  6/6  In 
New  York  the  stalls  occupy  the  whole  of  the  parquet. 

||  3.  In  France,  etc. :  The  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  concerned  with  the  prevention, 
investigation,  and  punishment  of  crime. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Sept.  6/3  The  orgies  reported  last 
week  as  having  taken  place  m  a  Paris  restaurant  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  parquet.  1902  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXVII.  289  The  head  of  the  whole  Parquet  in  France  is 
the  Procure ur-G en eral.  1903  Speaker  10  Sept.  556;  i  An 
unwise  economy  in  the  pay  of  the  native  Parquet  or  prose, 
cuting  body. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parquet-flooring,  -work. 

1874  LADY  HERBERT  tr.  Hiibner's  Ramble  n.  ii.  (1878)  245 
The  lacquered  borders  of  the  parquet  floor.    1886  WILLIS  & 
CLARK  Cambridge  I.  116   A  dais  in  parquet-work  for  the 
high  table.     1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  5  A  polisher  of 
parquet-flooring.    1901  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Mar.  4/2  Scottish 
tweeds  are  some  of  the  herring-bone  pattern;.,  others,  again, 
what  is  called  'parquet ',  imitating  a  parquet  flooring. 

Parquet  (pauket,  ||  pa-rk*),z\    [a.F./^:, 
(1382  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  {.parquet:  see  prec.J 

trans.  To  provide  (a  room)  with  a  floor  of 
parquet-work;  to  construct  (a  flooring)  of  par- 
quetry ;  to  make  of  inlaid  wood-work. 

1678  EVELYN  Diary  23  Aug.,  The  roomes  are  wain- 
scotted,  and  some  of  them  parquetted  with  cedar,  yew, 
cypresse,  &c.  1865  J.  C.  BELLEW  Blount  Tempest  I.  58  The 
flooring  was  parqueted  very  curiously,  and  so  highly 
polished,  that ..  it  was  as  unsafe  as  ice.  1873  M.  COLLINS 
Squire  Silchester  III.  xxii.  239  From  the  parqueted  floor  to 
the  open  oaken-raftered  roof. 

b.  To  turn  into,  or  make  like,  a  parquet  floor. 

1875  R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  (1876)  II.  277  We  ascended 
a  path  greasy  with  drizzle,  parquetted  by  negro  feet. 

Parquetage  (pa-jketed,:?).  [a.  F.  parquetage 
(1676  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  flooring,  wooden  mosaic,  f. 
parqueter ;  see  prec.  and  -AGE.]  =  PARQUETRY. 

1845  Art-Union  Jrnl.  June  169  Twelve  different  patterns 
of  parquetage,  or  inlaid  wood  flooring.  1817  lllustr.  Lond. 
News  ii  Sept.  170/2  Carved  oak,  stained  glass,  parquetage. 

Parquetry  (pauketri).  Also  ||  parqueterie 
(parkgtri).  [a.  ¥ . parqtteterie  (1835  in  Diet*  Acad.}, 
i. parquet-,  see  -ERY  i.]  Inlaid  work  of  wood,  in 
which  a  pattern  is  formed  by  different  kinds  of 
wood  ;  esp.  in  flooring :  cf.  PARQUET  sb.  i. 
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1842  FRANCIS  Did.  Arts,  Parquetry.  1877  Gil,  Worth 
XVIII.  19/1  The  floors  are  in  parqueterie.  1879  CasseU's 
Techn.  Educ.  in.  184/2  Parquetry  is  a  beautiful  species  of 
flooring,  consisting  of  various  patterns  formed  of  different 
woods.  1883  J.  PAYN  Thicker  than  Water  xx,  The  floor. . 
left  a  free  opportunity  for  parquetry  round  its  margin. 

attrib.  1883  Times  19  Nov.  4  The  floor. .is. .a  parquetry 
floor.  1893  Daily  News  10  May  9/2  A  Louis  XVI.  par- 
queterie  secretaire  of  tulip  and  rosewood. 

Parr  \  par  (paj).  [app.  of  Scottish  origin ; 
derivation  unknown.] 

1.  A  young  salmon  before  it  becomes  a  smolt ; 
distinguished  by  the  parallel  transverse  bands  on 
its  side ;  =  BRANDLING  sl>.  2. 

Formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

1715-71  PF.NNECU  IK  Descr.Tweeddale'Wks.  (1815)  107  Salmo 
safmulus,  Samlet,  or  Par.  a  1771  SMOLLETT  Otic  to  Lcvcn- 
Water^  The  scaly  brood  In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood  ; 
.  .The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide,  The  ruthless  pike,  intent 
on  war;  The  silver  eel  and  motled  par.  18*0  SCOTT  A  StttxAf, 
Par,  which  some  suppose  infant  salmon.  1827  —  jfrnl.  9  May, 
Warm  dispute  whether  par  are  or  are  not  salmon  trout.  1844 
Zoologist  II.  527  note,  Brandling-trout,  fingerling,  par,  smolt, 
Sic.  all  denote  the  same  fish.  1862  Act  25  ff  26  Viet.  c.  97 
§  2  'Salmon'  shall.,  include,  .bull  trout,  smolts,  parr,  and 
any  other  migratory  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.  1868  PEARD 
Water-farm,  x.  103  The  ova  deposited  in  our  boxes  have 
long  since  become  parr. 

2.  A  young  coal-fish  or  black  cod,  less  than 
a  year  old  (see  BILLETS)  ;  a  sillock.  local. 

1769  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  153  Coal  Fish,  The  fry., 
are  called  at  Scarborough  Parrs,  and  when  a  year  old, 
Billets.  About  nine  or  ten  years  ago  such  a  glut  of  Parrs 
visited  that  part,  that  for  several  weeks  it  was  impossible  to 
dip  a  pail  into  the  sea  without  taking  some.  1832  J.  COLE 
Scarborough  Guide  108  The  principal  fish  brought  to  Scar- 
borough for  sale  are . .  herrings,  whiting,  parr,  billus,  colefish. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.,  as  parrjishing;    parr- 
marks,  the  dark  transverse  bands  which  charac- 
terize the  salmon  in  the  parr  stage ;  parr-tail,  an 
artificial  fly  used  in  salmon  fishing. 

1880  Daily  News  9  July  5/3  What  better  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  population  of  salmon  can  be  invented  than  free  *parr- 
fishing?    1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1880)  305  With 
bands  or  marks  on  the  sides  known  as  "parr-marks.     1866 
CRICHTON  Ramble  in  Arcades  129  Though  we  spun  the 
*parr-tail  assiduously  we  did  not  succeed  in  moving  one 
[salmon].     1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880)  294. 
Parr  2.  dial.     Also  parre,  par.     (See  qnot.) 
1847  HALI.IWELL,  Parre,  a  young  leveret  (Devon).  [Thence 
in  WEBSTER,  etc.] 

Parrachite, -ehito :  see  PARAKEET.  Parrah: 
see  PAKA,  Eastern  coin.  Parrail(le,  var.  PAEEL. 

Parrakeet,  -ket,  variants  of  PABAKEET. 

t  Pa-rraketism.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  Acting  like  a  parrot,  i.  e.  speaking  without 
understanding  what  one  says. 

1658  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  Wks.  (1700)  254  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  a  Parraketism?  for  to  speak  a  word 
without  understanding  the  sense  of  it,  is  like  a  Parrat. 

Parral,  Parraung,  var.  PABBEL,  PABELLINO. 

Parrall,  obs.  f.  FABLE,  PABOL.  Parramatta: 
see  PABAMATTA.  Parraquito :  see  PABAKEET. 

t  Par-rational,  a.  nonce-wd.  Obs.  [f.  L.  par 
equal  (see  PAB  si.1)  +  RATIONAL.]  Equally 
rational  or  reasonable. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobleryo,  I  know  no  difference  in  these 
Essentialls,  between  Monarchies,  Aristocracies,  or  Democra- 
cies; the  rule  will  bee  found  par-rationall  say  Schoolmen 
and  Pretorians  what  they  will. 

Parrator,  obs.  f.  PABITOB.  Parre  :  see  PAIB, 
PAB  w.i,  PAKB  2.  Parrear,  obs.  f.  PABIAH. 

Parree,  Parreiall,  obs.  ff.  PABBY,  PAIK-BOTAL. 

Parrel,  parral  (pre-rel),  sb.  Naut.  Forms : 
5  perell,  6  parle,  7  parel,  parrell,  (8  pareil),  7- 
parrel,  9  parral.  [app.  the  same  word  as  PABEL 
sb.  Cf.  OF.  parail  rigging  (1345  in  Godef.).] 
A  band  of  rope,  chain,  or  iron  collar  by  which 
the  middle  of  a  yard  is  fastened  to  a  mast. 

1485  Naval  Accts.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  37  Layners  for  the  truss 
perell.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp,  Diet.,  Racamenta,  the  parle  of  a 
ships  yard,  Af lustre.  1627  CAPT.  SmTKSeaman'sGram.v.  20 
Parrels  are  little  round  Balls  called  Trucks,  and  little  peeces 
of  wood  called  ribs,  and  ropes  which  doe  incircle  the  Masts, 
and  so  made  fast  to  the  Yards,  that  the  Yards  may  slip  vp 
and  downe  easily  vpon  the  Masts.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt. 
Singleton  xi.  (1840)  102  The  pareil  of  the  mizen  topsail  yard 
..  giving  way.  1764  VEITCH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI V.  286  From 
the  parrel  of  the  main-yard  down  to  the  upper  deck  of  the 
ship.  Ibid.  288.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik.  518  Parrals, 
or  Parrels.  Those  bands  of  rope,  or  sometimes  iron  collars, 
by  which  the  centres  of  yards  are  fastened  at  the  slings  to 
the  masts,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  freely. 

b.   Comb.,  as  parrel-lashing,  -rope,  -truck. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shifibuild.  Assist.  142  Parrel  Rope 
as  big  as  the  Pendants  of  the  Brace.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Parrel-rope.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v., 
The  parral.. has  strung  upon  it  parral-trucks,  that  is,  small 
wooden  globes  to  prevent  friction,  .in  hoisting  or  lowering. 

Hence  Pa'rrel,  parral  v.,  to  fasten  by  means  of 
a  parrel  (in  quot.  1895  intr.  for  refl.}. 

c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  49  The  masthead  men 
parrel  the  yard.  jSjs  Outing  (U.  S.)  Apr.  46/1  Hook  them 
on  to  the  trysail  gaff,  the  jaws  of  which  parral  on  to  the  mast. 

Parrel(l,  Parrer,  Parresche,  Parret,  Par- 
rettor,  obs.  ff.  PABEL,  PERIL,  PARUBE,  PARISH, 
PARROT,  PARITOB. 

[Parrett,  copyist's  error  hi  parrell:  see  PABEL. 

154*  in  lm>.  Ch.  Goods  Yorksh.  etc.  (Surtees)  138-9.] 


PARRICIDE. 

II  Farrhesia  (parrzia,  -rf-sia).  Rhet.  Also  6 
parresia,  parisia ;  in  7  anglicized  as  pa-rrhesy. 
[Late  L.  parrhesia  (Isidore  Orig.  ii.  20),  a.  Gr. 
Trappijoia  free-spokenncss,  frankness,  f.  Trapa-  beside 
beyond  +  /5§<r<j  speech.]  Frankness  or  freedom  of 
speech. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  90  Parresia,  or 
liberty  to  speake,  when  by  winning  of  curtesie  to  our  speech 
we  seeke  to  auoide  any  offence  therein,  as  thus :  Pardon  if 
I  be  tedious.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ni.'xix.  (Arb.) 
an  Parisia,  or  the  Licentious.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  of  Ch. 
in.  iv.  274  An  honest  and  innocent  parrhesy,  or  freedome  of 
speaking,  such  as  becomes  the  Messenger  of  heaven.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Parrhesia,  liberty  in  speaking ;  in  Rhetorick 
it  is  a  figure  in  which  we  speak  boldly,  and  freely,  in  things 
displeasing,  and  obnoxious  to  envy.  1893  Ch.  Times  27  Oct. 
1090,  I .  .do  not  the  less  admire  the  womanly  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  characters  like  Perdita  and  Miranda  because  of 
their  occasional  parrhesia. 

Parrhesiastic  (parfsix-stik),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
Gr.  irapprjoiaaTtK-os  free-spoken,  f.  nap/ajaiaar-Tis 
CL.parrhesiastes),  ult.  f.  rrapprjyla :  see  prec.]  Bold 
and  open  in  speech ;  free-spoken,  outspoken. 

1835  WHATELY  Commpl.-Bk.  (1864)  120  The  supposed 
superiority  of  wisdom  attributed  to  cautious,  reserved., 
characters,  as  compared  with  the  more  open,  unreserved, 
energetic  and  parrhesiastic. 

Parriah,  -iar,  -ier,  obs.  ff.  PARIAH.  Parrial, 
•all,  Parriche,  obs.  ff.  PAIR-ROYAL,  PARISH. 

Parricidal  (paerissi'dal),  a.  [ad.L.  parrici- 
dalis:  cf.  obs.  F.  parricidal  (i6thc.  in  Godef.), 
f.  parriclda  PARRICIDE  *.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of  a  parricide ;  guilty  of  parricide. 

1627  MAY  Lucan  vn.  N  vj,  On  brothers,  and  on  fathers 
empty  bedds  The  killers  lay  their  parricidall  heads.  1850 
BLACKIE  ^sckylits  II.  194  The  parricidal  Oedipus.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  v.  270  Swegen's  parricidal 
war  with  his  father. 

Hence  Parrioi'dally  adv.,  in  a  parricidal  manner. 

1856  Miss  MULOCK  y.  Halifax  xxiv,  Dust  of  the  dead  ages 
..never  parricidally  profaned  by  us  the  living  age. 

Parricide1  (pae-maid).  Also  6-8  pari-,  (6 
para-,  7  parra-).  [a.  F.  parricide  (isthc.  in 
Hatz.-Darm. ),  ad.  'L.parricida,  paricida,  of  doubtful 
derivation  ;  by  Quintilian  thought  to  be  for  *patri- 
cida,i.patr-emia!&et:  see -CIDE  i.  See  also  PATRI- 
CIDE.] One  who  murders  his  father  or  either 
parent,  or  other  near  relative ;  also,  the  murderer 
of  any  one  whose  person  is  considered  specially 
sacred  as  being  the  ruler  of  the  country  or  in  some 
position  of  trust ;  one  guilty  of  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide :  see  next ;  transf.  one  who  commits  the  crime 
of  treason  against  his  country. 

1554  W.  PRAT  Africa  v.  G  iv,  They  haue  a  sharpe  piuiishe- 
ment  for  the  paradices  [sic]  and  mansleers.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  270  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  sowe  paricides 
in  sackes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  64  b,  Luther  . . 
exhorteth  all  men  that  they  would  come  to  destroye  these 
wycked  theves  and  paracides.  1563  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1583) 
755/2  Thus  was  Solyman  murderer  &  parricide  of  hys  owne 
sonnes.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  812  Parricides, 
which  slew  their  Parents,  or  which  slew  their  wives  or 
children.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Ext.  2  Peter  ii.  5  If  a  woman 
murder  her  husband,  she  is  judged  by  the  civil  law  a  parri- 
cide. 1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  170  They 
lend  the  Spaniard  their  blood,  and  their  hearts,  to  make  a 
slave  of  their  country,  and  are  parricides  of  their  Mother. 
1644-58  CLEAVELAND  Gen.  Poems  (1677)  171  My  Compassion 
to  my  Country  must  not  make  me  a  Parricide  to  my  Prince. 
£1696  PRIOR  Cupid  Mistaken  n  Parricide  !  Like  Nero.thou 
hast  slain  thy  mother.  imRowKfairPetu't.v.i  iSioThis 
Paricide . .  Shortens  her  Father's  Age,  and  cuts  him  off.  1853 
MERIVALE  Rom.  Rep.  i.  (1867)  5  Should  a  victorious  general 
dare  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  own  country,  where  was  the 
nation  which  should  rise  and  overwhelm  the  parricide  ? 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  =  PARRICIDAL. 

1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trait.  Persia  58  Persons  that  had., 
dipp'd  their  Parricide  Hands  in  his  Blood.  1706  ANNA 
SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  295  To  exalt  the  French  character, 
and,  with  parricide  impulse,  to  depreciate  that  of  England  ? 

Pa-rricide2.  Also  7-8  pari-.  [a.  f.  par- 
ricide (i 5th  c.  in  Littri),  ad.  L.  parricidium  :  see 
prec.  and  -CIDE  2.]  The  murder  of  a  father, 
parent,  near  relative,  ruler,  etc. ;  the  crime  of 
a  parricide  :  see  prec. ;  transf.  the  crime  of  treason 
against  one's  country. 


different  kinds  of  murder,  parricide,  besides  meaning  the 
murder  of  parents  and  near  relatives,  has  been  variously 
extended ;  English  Common  Law  distinguishes '  in  no  respect 
between  the  crime  of  parricide  or  that  of  killing  a  husband, 
wife,  or  master,  and  the  crime  of  simple  murder  '  (Wharton 
Law  Lex.  1848). 

1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  NmveTs  Catech.  (1853)  132  If  »  » 
for  every  private  man.  .parricide  to  kill  his  private  parents. 
1654  R.  CODRINCTON  tr.  Ivstine  xxxn.  405  The  Father  being 
compelled  to  parricide,  did  make  sad  all  the  Court  with  the 
execution  of  his  Son.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  XI, 
§  244  This  unparalleled  murder  and  parricide  was  committed 
upon  the  3oth  of  January.  1782  COWPER  Let.  to  J.  Newton 
Wks.  1837  XV.  126  The  Americans.. seem  to  me  to  have 
incurred  the  guilt  of  parricide,  by  renouncing  their  parent, 
by  making  her  ruin  their  favourite  object.  1866  R.  LOWE  $p. 
Reform.  31  May  (1867)  212  To  precipitate  a  decision . .  is  parri- 
cide in  the  case  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  this  great  nation.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsarvm.  87  They  denied 
that  they  had  themselves  killed  Sextus  Roscius.  They  i sal 
the  son  bad  done  it,  and  they  charged  him  with  parricide. 


PARBICIDED. 

b.  aitrit.  or  as  adj.  =  PARRICIDAL. 

1806  JEFFF.SSON  It'rit.  (ed.  Ford)  VIII.  473  Persons  who 
may  reject . .  parricide  propositions. 

Hence  Pa'rricided ///.  a.,  killed  by  parricide. 

1858  CARLYLE  Frtdk.  C,t.  n.  ix.  (1872)  I.  106  The  parriciiled 
Albert's  son. 

t  Parrici'dial,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  parricidial-is, 
!.  parriciJium  PARRICIDE  -  :  see  -AL.  Cf.  obs.  K. 
parricidial  (c  1600  in  Godef.).]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  parricide  ;  parricidal. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  i.  in.  Furies^  797  Who.. in 
allnumane  lives  In  cold  bloudbath  their  parricidialt  knives. 
a  1656  USSHER  A  tin.  ( 1658)  337  Partly  by  parricidial  acts  com- 
mitted in  his  own  family.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's 
Dff.Pflp.  (1851)  Pref.  9  The  news  of  Salmasius  Parricidial 
Barbarisms. 

t  Parrici'diotiS,  «•  Obs.  [f.  L. parricidi-um 
PARRICIDE  a  +  -oi:s.]  =  PARRICIDAL. 

1609  HP.  W.  BARLOW  Anyw.  Nameless  Cath.  241  The  vn- 
gratious  and  vnnaturall  despight  of  a  Parrjcidious  Vsurper. 
/fa'if.  246  A  parricidious  Murder.  1779  Hist.  Mod.  Europe 
I.  xix.  228  This  parricidious  Zealot.  1807  J.  1  IAKI.OW  Conoid*. 
v.  397  Arrest,  my  son,  thy  parricidious  hate. 

Pa-rricidism.  rare—1.  [See  -JSM ;  ct  liber- 
tinism.] The  practice  of  parricide. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  193  An  inflexible 
and  severe  magistrate,  accused  of  incest  and  pamcidism. 

•fr  Parrieidous,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PARRICIDE 
+  -ocs.]  =  PARKICIDIOUS.  (Perh.  a  misprint.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvL  143  The  men  of 
Mehta  when  they  saw  a  viper  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  said 
. .  the  parricidous  animall  and  punishment  of  Murtherers 
is  upon  him. 

t  Pa'rricidy.  Obs.  In  6  paracidie,  7  pari-. 
[ad. L.pam'cuh-uin ;  cf. homicidy.]  =  PARRICIDE2. 

1560  DAI/S  tr.  Sleidanc's  Co»im.  339  For  committing  Para- 
cidie, that  is  to  wit,  for  poysoning  thy  Mother  and  a  Nephew 
of  thine.  1604  WARNER  Alb.  E«g.  x.  liv.  (1612)  242  How 
they  wrought  Paricidie.  1610  HOLLAND  Catitden's  Brit.  \. 
113  Aurelius  Conanus..  defiled  with  Paricidies  or  tnurthers 
of  ms  owne  Kinred. 

Parrier  (pie-riai).  [f.  PARRY  z>.i  +  -EB  1.]  One 
who  parries. 

1809  ROLAND  Fencing  45  To  understand  that  it  is  very 
possible  to  hit  these  kind  of  windmill  parryers. 

Parrier,  obs.  form  of  PARIAH. 

Parrish,-en,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PARISH,  PARISHEN,  etc. 

Parritch,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  PORRIDGE. 

Parritor,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  PARITOB. 

Par-roast,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  ROAST  v.,  after 
PARBOIL  2.]  trans.  To  roast  partially. 

1847  DE  QUINCEY  in  Taifi  Mag.  XIV.  576  Martin,  the 
man  that  parboiled,  or  par-roasted  York  Minster. 

Parroche,  -in,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  PARISH,  PARISHEN. 

Parrochite,  -ocquet :  see  PARAKEET. 

Parrock  (pse-rak),  sb.  Now  chiefly  dial,  (see 
PADDOCK).  Forms :  I  pearroo,  pear(r)uo,  5 
parrok,  6  -ooke,  6-  parrook,  (7  parock,  dial. 
purrock,  9  dial,  parrack,  -ick).  [OE.  pearroc, 
•rue  masc.,  corresp.  to  OHG.  pfarrih,  pferrih, 
MUG.  pfcrrich  '  fencing  about,  enclosure,  enclosed 
space',  mod.Ger.  pferch  'fold  (for  sheep,  etc.)'; 
MLG.  perc  masc.  and  neut. ;  MDu.  perc,  pare, 
Vn.perA,  park  neut.,  'pen  ',  and  (after  Fr.)  '  park' ; 
all  pointing  back  to  a  com.  WGer.  *parruk,  -ik. 
Found  also  in  early  med.L.  as  parricus,  parc-us 
(8th  c.  in  Ripuar.  Laws),  and  in  mod.  Romanic 
langs. :  It.  parco,  Sp.,  Pg.  parque,  Pr.  parguc, 
pare,  f.parc,  whence  ME.  fare  PARK,  and  mod. 
Ger.  park,  Du.  park  (in  part).  Also  in  Welsh 
paru>£(hom  ME.parro(A),parc  (from  Eng.),Gael. 
fiin  (from  Eng.),  Bret./ar£  (from  Fr.). 

The  ulterior  origin  and  relations  are  disputed :  see  Diez, 
KiJrting,  Kluge,  Franck.  The  OE.  and  cognate  Ger.  forms 


—    ..,-  »»njs  icuic  w  uuiuies,  fiainr-t  ,  rauier  man    me 

iclpsed  space '.     Diez   and  KGrting  favour  a  Romanic 
origin,  and  possible  connexion  with  L.  farclre,  parent  adj., 
t  Darmesteter  rejects  this,  because  Prov.  parfue  (with 
Pargott,pargade,pargagil  requires  orig.  parric-  not  fare-. 
A  Celtic  origin  is  out  of  the  question  (Thurneysen):  all  the 
-eltic  forms  are  late  borrowings  from  Eng.  and  Fr.    It  is 
is  not  improbable  that  "parnik,  'farrik,  was  a  dim.  of 
WOer.  'terra,  OHQ.fharra,  Get.pfarre,  in  an  original 
se_  circuit,  compass,  precinct,  district '  (taken  in  Chris- 
tian times  as  a  convenient  equivalent  for  med.L.  parochia 
parish);  Cf.  mod.  dial.  PAR  li." enclosure  for  beasts',  and 
Mt./arrw,  PAR,  PARR  r.1 '  to  enclose,  confine1.] 
•1.  t  a.  A  fence,  or  hurdles,  with  which  a  space 
is  enclosed.    (0.  £.}     b.   An  enclosed  space  of 
ground  ;  a  small  enclosure  or  field,  a  paddock. 


ED  Bocth.  xvni.  §  2  On  Sisum  lytlum  pearroce  [L. 
'•/'""/.CHAUCER  clos,  i.e.   the  earth]  be  we  zr  ymbe 
spraccon  bujiab  swibe  maneSa  Seoda.    ^918  O.E.  Chron. 
[Hie]  him  wi3  jefuhton  ..  and  bedrifon  hie  on  anne 


W*"^-?  1?  beszton  hic  te*  utan-    c  I00°  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in 
rl'i  n    i\J  *4°^8  Clatrum,  pearruc.    ciooo  in  Kemble 
„    •  ft*  ».  277  Dis  smdon  Ja  landiemairo.     JErest 
lio^eles  pean 
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4702  ryr.ed  >ar  in  a  parroke  inparkid  as  bestis.  1530 
PALSCR.  253/i  Parrocke  a  lytell  parke,  faryuet.  ,582  SIR 
?'£"5"af*^.5.fc*'.*««  "<**"•  J'«47)  =77  To  kill 
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ttn*  J/«,/A«  Mind*  49  My  parrock  of  ground7abutung 
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vpon  three  high  waies,  wherevpon  standeth  a  Cottage,  built 
triangle  wise  (i.e.  the  gibbet  at  TyburnJ.  1719  N.  Riding 
Kec.  IX.  107  The  paddock  or  parrock  called  Butt-paddock. 
1815  BROCKETT  N.-C.  Gloss,  s.v.  Paddock,  In  Westmorland 
parruck..\s  a  common  name  for  an  inclosure  near  a  farm- 
house. 1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Som.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  They  cows 
mus'n  bide  in  the  parrick  no  longer. 

2.  A  small  apartment  or  narrow  cell  in  a  building  ; 
a  stall,  coop,  or  pen  for  animals. 

c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  384/2  Parrok,  or  cowle,  saginarixm, 
..cavea,..parg?ilus.  Hid.,  Parrok,  or  aAxLn,preteriolum, 
capana.  1818-80  JAMIESON,  Parrock,  Parrok,  i.  a  small 
inclosure,  a  little  apartment,  DutH/r...i.  A  very  straight 
enclosure  in  which  a  ewe  is  confined,  that  she  may  take 
with  her  own  lamb,  or  with  that  of  another  when  her  own 
is  dead.  Roxb. 

t  3.  (See  quot.)  Obs.    [Perh.  a  different  word.] 

airoo  Ketmett  MS.  in  Haltiwell  s.v.,  When  the  bayliffor 


.  .., 

beadle  of  the  Lord  held  a  meeting  to  take  an  account  of 
rents  and  pannage  in  the  weilds  of  Kent,  such  meeting  was 
callil  a  parock. 

Pa-rrock,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  prec.]  trans. 
To  enclose,  shut  np,  confine  within  narrow  limits. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  281  Poulefrimus  heremita  had 
parroked  hym-selue,  |>at  no  man  mijte  hym  se.  1393  Ibid. 
C.  vn.  144  Ich  am  y  waned  sitte  Yparroked  in  puwes.  ^1440 
Prouip.  Parv.  384/2  Parrokkyn,  or  speryn  in  streyte  place 
(K.  speryn  in  strey(t)ly,  ^.  closyn  in  streythly).  1815-80 
JAMIESON  s.  v.,  Sheep  are  said  to  be  parrach'd  in  a  fold, 
when  too  much  crowded.  Hid.,  To  parrock  a  ewe  and 
lamb,  to  confine  a  strange  lamb  with  a  ewe  which  is  not  its 
dam,  that  the  lamb  may  suck.  Roxb.  1894  NortlituiiHd. 
Gloss.,  Pairock,  parrick,  to  shut  up.  .in  a  paddock. 

Hence  Pa-rrocked  ///.  a.,  shut  np,  closed. 

ciSJO  Treat.  Galaunt  116  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  156  For 
all  .  .  thy  parrocked  pouche  that  thou  so  fast  doest  brace. 

Parroket,  -quet  :  see  PARAKEET. 

Parroll,  obs.  form  of  PABOL  si. 

Parrot  (poe-ret),  sb.  Also  6-7  parot,  parat, 
6-8  parrat,  -et,  (6  parrote,  -otte,  parott(e, 
parate).  [Known  first  c  1525  ;  of  uncertain  origin, 
there  being  no  cognate  form  of  the  name  in  other 
langs.  ;  conjectured  to  be  =  F.  ferret  '  a  mans 
proper  name,  being  a  diminutive  or  derivative  of 
Pierre"  Peter  (Cotgr.):  cf.  Pierrot,  diminutive  of 
Pierre,  in  mod.Fr.  a  name  of  the  house-sparrow. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  is  that  the  sense  '  parrot  '  is  not 
recorded  for  F.  Perrot  (although  Littri  has  perot  as  a  modern 
Fr.  familiar  name  given  to  the  parrot),  while  Perrot  does  not 
appear  as  a  man's  name  in  i6th  c.  Eng.,  so  that  points  of 
contact  are  wanting.  Cf.  however  the  suggested  origin  of 
Sp.  pe  rico,  periq^  jtito,  under  PARAKEET.] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  order  Psiitaci,  or  family  Psitta- 
cidee,  and  spec,  of  the  genus  Psittacvs  ;  these  are 
scansorial  and  zygodactyl,  and  have  a  short  hooked 
bill  and  naked  cere  ;  many  of  the  species  have  very 
beautiful  plumage,  and  some  of  the  fleshy-tongued 
ones  can  be  taught  to  repeat  words  and  sentences 
with  great  perfection  ;  hence,  much  valued  as  cage- 
birds,  the  species  most  commonly  kept  being  the 
Grey  Parrot  (fsittacus  erythacus)  of  West  Africa. 

The  order  includes  many  genera  and  species  chiefly  in- 
habiting tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions  ;  a  few  are  found 
in  the  temperate  zones  in  N.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  As  differentiated  from  parakeet  }  '  parrot  '  is  ap- 
plied to  the  moderate-sized  and  larger  species  of  the  order. 
Various  families,  genera,  and  species  have  distinct  names,  as 
cockatoo,  kea,  lory,  macaw,  etc. 

c  1515  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  i  My  name  is  Parrot,  a  byrd  of 
paradyse.  IHd.  g  Parot  must  haue  an  almon  or  a  date. 
Ibid.  15  Speke,  Parrot,  I  pray  you,  full  curlesly  they  say! 
Parrot  is  a  goodly  byrd,  a  prety  popagey.  1564-78  BULLEYN 
fial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  61  Our  Parate  will  sale,  Parate  is  a 
minion,  and  beware  the  Catte,  and  she  will  call  me  Roger 
as  plaine  as  your  Maistership.  1581  RICH  Farm.  Milit. 
Prof.  H  iij  b,  Haue  you  founde  your  tongue  now  pretie  peate, 
then  wee  must  haue  an  Almon  for  Parrat.  1600  J.  PORY  tr. 
Leo's  Africa  Introd.  52  Heere  be  likewise  gray  parots.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  146  The  Island  Gagandus  :  where  they 
began  first  to  haue  a  sight  of  the  birds  called  Parats.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  in.  2  Children  like  Parrats,  soone  learne 
forraigne  languages,  and  sooner  forget  the  same.  1656  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  l.  x.  (1674)  13 
Seeing  a  beautiful  Indian  Parret  .  .  [he]  delighted  to  hear  her 
speak.  1717  POPE  Th,  Var.  Suty.  Swift's  Wks.  1755  II.  I. 
230  A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are  pleased 
with  a  few  words  spoken  plain  by  a  parrot.  1781  COWPER 
Confers.  ^  Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse. 
1884-5  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  363  The  gray  parrots, 
forming  the  family  Psittacidy,  are  few  in  number  and  are 
confined  to  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

b.  A  figure  of  the  bird  ;  esp.  one  used  as  a 
mark  for  shooting  at  ;  a  popinjay. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  198  They  will  make  a  Parret 
or  Popin  Jay  of  mettall,  that  his  tongue  shall  shake,  and  his 
heade  move,  and  his  wings  flutter.  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr. 
Olearius*  Vty.  A  mbass.  262  You  passe  through  a  place  ap- 
pointed for  tilting,  .and  in  the  midst,  a  high  Pole  for  shoot. 
ing  at  the  wooden  Parrat. 

2.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  person  ;  esp.  in 
reference  to  an  unintelligent  mechanical  repetition 
of  speech,  or  imitation  of  the  action  of  others. 

1581  J.  BELL  ff  addon's  Ansiv.  Osi>r.  107  Speake  out 
Parrotte,  in  what  place  doth  Luther  subverte  the  dueties  of 
vertue?  1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1651)  75 
The  Pope  is  more  then  a  man,  as  his  parats  often  make  him. 
1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenitts'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  595.  181  To  make 
a  parrot  of  a  man,  a  rehearser  of  other  men^  sayings,  c  1801 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Ennui  ix,  The  mere  puppets  and  parrots 
of  fashion.  1837  EMERSON  Addr.,  Anier.  Schol.  Wks. 
(Bphn)  II.  175  He  tends  to  become  ..  the  parrot  of  other  men's 
thinking. 


PARROT. 

8.  Sea-parrot,  a.  The  conltemeb  or  puffin,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  bill. 

1604  Ace.  Sen.  latt  Voji.  11.  88  Amongst  all  web-footed 
Birds. .this  hath  a  peculiar  Bill ;  and  because  it  seem'd  to 
those  that  gave  him  this  Name  to  be  like  that  of  a  Parret, 
therefore  they  called  him  also  a  Parret.  1771-84  Cook's 
Voy.  (1700)  VI.  2126  We  saw  numbers  of  sea  parrots,  and 
small  ice-birds.  1865  GOSSE  Land  It  Sea  (1874)  30  These 
are  known  by  the  fishermen  as  sea-parrots  or  coutternebs ; 
but  are  more  generally  designated  in  books  as  puffins. 
b.  Some  kind  of  fish  :  see  PARROT-FISH. 

1706  ftm.uK,Sea.Pamt,  a  Fish  that  has  very  sparkling 
and  beautiful  Eyes,  the  Balls  of  which  are  as  clear  as 
Crystal  (etc.).  1883  Fisheries  Exkib.  Catal.  led.  4)  105  Sea 
Wolf.. Sea  Partot..Sea  Sow,  Cock  Peddle.. Sea  Mouse. 

4.  atlrit.  and  Comb.,  *$  parrot  cage,  family,  form, 
species,  story,  teacher,  etc. ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  that  of  a  parrot,  esp.  with  reference  to 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  words  or  phrases  in 
the  manner  of  the  bird,  as  parrot-cry,  -echo, 
-faculty,  -fury,  -lawyer,  -phrase,  -player,  -prate, 
-prating,  teaching,  way,  -work,  etc. ;  parrot-billed, 
-learnt,  -nosed  adjs. ;  parrot-like  adj.  and  adv., 
parrot-wise  adv.;  parrot-beak  -  next  (a);  parrot- 
bill,  (a)  a  New  Zealand  plant,  Clianthus,  Kaka- 
bill  or  Glory  pea  '(Morris  Austral  Eng.} ;  (6) 
a  war-hammer  with  a  point  like  a  beak  (Cent. 
Diet.} ;  parrot-bullfinch,  an  Indian  bird  of  the 
genus  Paradoxornis ;  parrot-crossbill,  a  species 
of  crossbill,  Loxia  pytiopsiitacus ,  having  a  larger 
bill  than  the  common  species ;  parrot-finch,  (a) 
=  prec. ;  (*)  one  of  the  Ploceidee  or  Weaver-birds, 
Erythrura  psiltacea,  from  New  Caledonia  (List 
Anim.  Zool.  Card.  (1896)  352);  parrot-green, 
a  yellowish  green  like  the  colouring  of  some 
parrots ;  parrot  mouth,  a  malformation  of  a 
horse's  month,  in  which  the  upper  incisors  project 
beyond  the  lower,  so  as  to  prevent  grazing ;  parrot- 
perch  =  PARROT-FISH  b  (Morris  Austral  Eng.) ; 
parrot's  bill,  t  (a)  a  form  of  surgeon's  pincers ; 
(b)  =  parrot-bill  (a) ;  parrot's  corn  :  see  quot. ; 
parrots'  plague,  rinderpest,  a  contagious  disease 
to  which  parrots  are  subject ;  parrot-toed  a.,  in- 
toed,  pigeon-toed  ;  parrot  tongue,  a  tongue  like 
that  of  a  parrot ;  spec,  a  dry  shrivelled  condition  of 
the  human  tongue  in  typhus,  etc. ;  parrot  tulip, 
a  recent  variety  of  tulip :  see  quot. ;  parrot-weed 
the  Tree  Celandine,  Socconia  frutescins,  a  tropical 
American  plant;  parrot- wrasse  •=  PARROT- FISH  a. 
Also  PARROT-COAL,  -FISH. 

1866  Treas.  Hot.  298  C^lianthus^ptmicnts,  called  "Parrot 's- 
Bill..from  the  resemblance  of  the  keeled  petal  to  the  bill 
of  that  bird.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  581/2  The  "parrot- 
billed  species.  1815  P.  I.  SELBV  lllustr.  Brit.  Ornit\.  I. 
254  'Parrot-Crossbill.  1843  YARRELL  Hitt.  Brit.  Birds  II. 
35  Specimens  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill  are  frequently  brought 
from  Germany. .  by  dealers  in  birds'  skins.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE 
Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  (1806)  58  The  so-called  'Parrot' 
Crossbill . .  is  an  inhabitant  chiefly  of  Northern  Europe, 
whence  it  ranges  occasionally  into  the  British  Islands.  1898 
Daily  Nnvs  2  June  7/6  An  old  *parrot-cry  which  had  been 
exploded  long  ago.  1884  J.TAIT MindinMatter(j&)i)'i& 
False  miracles  or  "parrot-echoes  of  real  ones.  1901  Daily 
fv'ews  5  Feb.  6/3  A  "parrot-faculty  for  picking  up  languages. 
1885  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  (1896)  686  The  home  of  the  vast 
majority  of  *Parrot-forms  is.  .within  the  tropics.  t6sjPetfe'i 
Merry  Jests  C  iv  b.  At  which  shee  biting  her  lip,  in  a  "parat 
fury  went  downe  the  staires.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  138  The  little  Frogge  of  an  excellent  *Parral-green.  that 
usually  sits  on  trees  and  bushes.  1685  STEVENSON  Child's 
Card,  yerses,  Trav.  4  Where  below  another  sky  *  Parrot 
islands  anchored  lie.  1616  T.  ADAMS  Pol.  Hunting  Wks. 
1862  1. 16  Their  ban-dogs,  corrupt  solicitors,  "parrot-lawyers, 
that  are  their  properties  and  mere  trunks.  1856  Miss  MULOCK 
y.  Halifax  xxvi,  His  lips  moved  in  a  paroxysm  of  prayer 
— helpless,  *parrot-learnt,  Latin  prayer.  1847  CARPENTER 
Zool.  \  458  The  horny  "parrot-like  beaks  of  Cuttlefish. 
1888  F.  HUME  A/me.  Midas  l.  v,  Why  do  I  repeat  them, 
parrot-like?  1899  Allkutfs  Sysl.  Med.  VIII.  246  In  the 
education  of  mentally  feeble  children,  parrot-like  repetition 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  1804  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Efist.  to  Ld.  Mayor  Wks.  1812  V.  206  Despise  his  mind  and 
"parrot-prate.  158*  STANYMURST  SEncis  i.  (Arb.)  26  His 
prittye  *parat  prating.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gvilltmeau't  Fr. 
Chirurg.  If.  xv  0/2  The  pinsers  which  are  callede  '  "parates 
billes '.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *  Parrot's  Com,  common 
name  for  the  seeds  of  the  Carthamvs  tinctoritts,  or  bastard 
saffron.  1895  Daily  Nevis  19  Dec.  5/4  Spoken  of  as  the 
"parrots'  plague . .  called  by  Laics  "parrots'  rinderpest. . .  One 
of  the  persons  who  died . .  at  Versailles  of  the  distemper  was 
an  officer's  wife.  She  caught  it  by  feeding  the  bird  with 
sugar  from  her  mouth.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  i.  i.  139 
You  are  a  rare  "Parrat  teacher.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry 
W.  Afr.  255  Too  much  time  devoted  in  the  past  to  the  exer- 
cise of  memory,  to  '  "parrot '  teaching.  1849  W.  F.  LYNCH 
Exped.  Jordan  v.  91  Most  of  the  Turks  walk  what  is  termed 
"parrot-toed,  very  much  like  our  Indians.  1860  KEADE 


typhus.     1774  GOLDSM.   ffat.   Hist.   V.   283  The    •parrot- 
tribe  might  be  an  instance.     l88»  Garden  13  May  333/3 
A  bunch  of  "Parrot  Tulips.. in  a  tall  Dutch  jar      1897 
Westm.  Gat.  n  May  2/1  That  marvel  of  red  and  gold  and 
green  and  terra-cotta,  with  its  fantastic  jagged  petals  a 
it*  sharp  spur,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  parrot  tulip. 
i8>8  I.ieUs\  Shades  I.  318  Their  notions  are  in  all  cas. 
alike  infused  in  the  true  "parrot  way.     185*  J.  W    W  A. 
in  Soutkty's  Lett.   CrtjuflL  202  In  what  way  Southey 

60 


PARROT. 

wished  the  Catechism  taught,,  .not  *parrotwise,  but  Chris- 
tianwise.  1806  Edin.  Rev.  VII.  468  Avoiding  . .  what  he 
calls  *parrot-work.  1884  Longm.  Mag.  Mar.  529  Certain 
tropical  species  of  herrings  and  *parrot-wrasses. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Parrote  se  [see  -ESE], 
parrot-language ;  Pa'rrothoocl. 

1889  MAX  MULLER  Nat.  Relig.  xiv.  361  The  parrot  never 
speaks  parrotese.  1894  Daily  Trihint  (N.Y.)  5  July,  From 
early  parrothood  the  lost  one  displayed  a  keen  sense  of  the 
conventionalities  of  polite  speech. 

Parrot  (parrel),  v.     [f.  prec.,  q.  v.  for  Forms.] 

1.  intr.    To  chatter  like  a  parrot;    to  repeat 
words  or  phrases  in  a  mechanical  manner,  like 
that  of  a  parrot  taught  to  speak.     Also  to  parrot 
it.    Now  only  as  absol.  use  of  next. 

1596  NASHE  Sajjtron  Wafden  136  Hee  would  do  nothing 
but  crake  and  parret  it  in  Print,  in  how  manie  Noble-mens 
fauours  hee  was.  1612  CHAPMAN  Widow's  T.  Plays  1873 
III.  82  If  you  Parrat  to  me  long.  1647  TRAPP  Conini.  i  Cor. 
xiv.  15  It  is  not  praying  but  parotting.  I  have  read  of  a 
Parot  in  Rome,  that  could. .say  over  the  whole  Creed. 

2.  trans.  To  repeat  (words)  mechanically  or  by 
rote  like  a  parrot;   to  iterate  to  weariness;   to 
repeat  or  imitate  without  understanding  or  sense. 

1649  HEYLIN  Relat.  $  Observ,  n.  202  If  the  Ministers  will 
not  parret  forth  the  new  States  Doctrine  to  you,  they  shall 
be  starved  out  of  their  Pulpits.  1805  T.  HOLCROFT  Bryan 
Perdue  I.  132  Boys  parrot  what  they  hear.  18*3  DE 
QUINCEY  Lett.  Educ.  v.  (1860)  94  To  parrot  the  ifsissima 
verba  of  Kant.  1871  F.  HALL  False  Philol.  31  The  verb 
experience  is,  to  Mr.  White,  parroting  Dean  Alford,  alto- 
gether objectionable.  1880  Grove's  Diet.  Mns.  I.  225/2  An 
idea. .which  has  been  parrotted  by  incapable.. critics. 

8.  trans.  To  teach  to  repeat  in  a  mechanical 
parrot-like  manner ;  to  drill  like  a  parrot. 

"775  S.  J.  PRATT  Literal  Of  in.  in.  (1783)  I.  9  The  most 
sensible  people  are  frequently  parrotted  ;  they  think  as  they 
are  bid  to  think,  and  talk  the  dull  dialect  of  their  teachers, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin.  iSa?  LAMB  Let.  in  Hazlitt 
Mary  «,  C.  Lamb  (1874)  278  We  are  parroted  into  delicacy. 
1890  Sat.  Rev.  15  Feb.  196/2  The  rank  and  file  are  tutored 
and  parroted  by  author,  by  manager,  or  by  stage-manager. 

Hence  Fa  rrotingf  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Fa'rroter, 
one  who  mechanically  repeats  something  learned 
by  rote. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  Pref.  5 
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,  ,  wen    urnng,      ey   cattere 

omewhat  like  a  parrot.  1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Gcol.  v. 
1879)  343  Cannel  or  parrot  coal  is  a  dense,  dry.  structureless, 
ustreless,  highly-bituminous  variety,  which  breaks  with  a 


during  Suppression,  Inose  proud  parroting  players,  a  sort 
of  superbious  ruffians.  1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  iii.  Wks. 
1890  X.  208  Passages  of  great  musical  effect  ..  vulgarized 
by  too  perpetual  a  parroting.  1861  MILL  Autoiiog.  i.  (1874) 
31  Mere  parroters  of  what  they  have  learnt. 

PaTrot-COal.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Origin  of 
/ami/uncertain.  (Quot.  1853  offers  a  fanciful  guess.)] 
The  Scotch  and  northern  name  of  cannel  coal. 

a  1789  BLACK  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  242  note. 
Parrot,  or  kennel  coal.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  Fifesh. 
VIII.  451  There  is,  on  the  north  parts  of  Torry,  a  fine 
parrot  coal,  in  thickness  4  feet,  which  is  very  valuable.  1801 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  Suppl.  II.  231/1  Cannel  coal,  .is  found 
in  Lancashire,  and  m  different  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  parrot  coal.  1853  FLEMING  in 
Pharmac.  y™l.  XIII.  124  '  Parrot  '.  .might  be  applied  to 
them,  from  the  fact  that,  when  burning,  they  '  chattered 
somewhat  like  a  parrot.  1 
(18 
lus 
conchoidal  fracture. 

Pa'rrot-fisli.  A  name  given  to  several  fishes 
on  account  of  their  brilliant  colouring,  or  as  having 
a  strong  hard  month  resembling  the  bill  of  a 
parrot;  spec.  a.  A  fish  of  the  family  Scarida 
found  in  tropical  seas  and  having  a  very  strong 
jaw.  b.  A  fish  of  the  Australian  labroid  genus 
Labrichthys,  esp.  L.  psittacula.  c.  One  of  the 
gymnodonts. 

nil  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  28  We  also  took  here  that  they 
S?!i  JT^  Parrot-Fish.  1735  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XAXIX.  113  Psittacus  Piscis,  viridis,  Bahamensis-  The 
Parrot-Fish  ;  so  called  from  the  Shape  of  the  Head,  and  its 
beautiful  Variety  of  Colours,  green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  446  The  Parrot-fish.  This  fish 
has  the  most  beautiful  lustres  of  any  I  have  ever  seen.  . 
The  jaws  thick  and  strong  resembling  the  beak  of  a  parrot. 
1885  C  F.  HOLDER  Man.  Anim.  Life  i  The  gorgeous 
parrot-fishes  are  the  sun-birds  of  the  sea.  1901  SIR  W. 
KENNEDY  in  Daily  Chroii.  13  Oct.  3/1  A  very  curious  speci- 
men, known  in  the  tropic  seas  as  the  parrot-fish,  from  its 
formidable  beak,  like  a  macaw's. 

Parrotism  (pze-retiz'm).  rare.    [f.  PARROT  sb. 

+  -ISM.]  Action  like  that  of  a  parrot  ;  mechanical 
repetition  or  imitation  ;  parrotry. 

1773  MRS.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mount.  (1813)  I.  xxi.  170  You 
nave  traced  all  this  premature  reflection  to  its  true  source  • 
and  you  will  possibly  call  it  parrotism.  1877  M.  WALLACE 
Russia  413  The  'monkeyism'  and  'parrotism1  of  those 
who  indiscriminately  adopted  foreign  manners  and  customs. 

Pa-rrotize,  v.  rare.  [f.  PABROT  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  act  or  speak  like  a  parrot,  to  repeat 
parrot-like,  to  parrot. 

l6t7  ^ARD  Simf-  Coller  *4  That  Language  be  adapted 
to  the  Theme,  He  that  to  Parrots  speaks,  must  parrotise. 
1780  MRS.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mount.  (1813)  II.  xxxi.  156  You 
will  hear  many  people  ..  parrotizing  about  enthusiasm, 
when  they  mean  bigotry  or  fanaticism. 

Parrotry  (pae-ratri).  [f.  PABBOT  sb.  +  -BY.] 
The  mechanical  or  servile  repetition  or  imitation 
of  the  sayings,  language,  etc.,  of  others. 

179*  COLERIDGE  Watchman  No.  3.  93  note.  This  senti- 
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ment  is  so  lugged  into  every  debate,  that  it  has  degeneratec 
into  mere  parrotry.  1847  J.  STERLING  Ess.,  etc.  (1848)  I 
p.  xliii.  To  render  the  ordinary  religious  confidences  little 
more  than  parrotry  or  gibberish. 

Barretter,  var.  PARITOB  Obs.,  apparitor. 

Parrpty  (pse-rati),  a.  rare.  [f.  PABBOT  sb.  + 
-Y.]  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  parrot. 

1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  V.  45  Terence  reckons  it,  to 
gether  with  cat's  eyes  and  a  parrotty  nose,  as  an  insur 
mountable  objection  to  a  proposed  bride.  1890  A.  LANG 
Old  Friends  (1892)  158  You  will  have  a  parroty  time. 

Parry  (pse-ri),  sb.  Also  8  parree.  [f.  PABBT 
v.  Substituted  for  PARADE,  a.  F.  parade,  ad.  It, 
parata  (to  which  Fr.  has  no  answering  *parh}] 

1.  The  act  of  warding  off  or  turning  aside  a  blow 
or  weapon  by  opposing  one's  own  weapon  or  other 
means  of  defence  ;  =  PABADE  sb.  6. 

1705  H.  BLACKWELL  Eng.  Fencing-Master';  The  Parry  for 
Carte  and  Tierce  is  both  from  the  Wrist.  1779  SHERIDAN 
Critic  in.  i,  O  cursed  parry  1  that  last  thrust  in  tierce  Was 
fatal.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  You  were  taught  the 
thrust,  but  not  the  parry.  1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gladiators 
31  A  fatal  thrust..,  and  irresistible  by  any  parry  yet  dis- 
covered. 

2.  gen.  The  warding  off  of  any  attack. 

1709  SACHEVERELL  Serm.  15  Aug.  n  We  may. .observe 
many.  .Politicians  ..  to  act  always  ..on  the  Reserve,  ..and 
hold  their  Adversaries  at  a  parry.  1801  MRS.  PIOZZI  Let. 
(in  Sot/icey's  SaJe  Catal.  (1809)  ^4  Nov.  122),  This  must  be 
a  Severe  Parry  [Battle  of  Copenhagen]  to  the  Chief  Consul. 

1 3.  A  fencing-bout ;  hence,  an  encounter  of  wits. 

31734  NORTH  Exam.  HI.  vii.  §  n  (1740)  589  Sir  George 
Jeffries,  and  one  of  the  Prisoner's  Witnesses,  had  a  Parree 
of  wit, 

Parry  (pse-ri),  v.  Also  7  parie,  8  pary.  [app. 
repr.  f.parez  from  parer,  ad.  It.  parare  'to  ward 
or  defend  a  blow '  (Florio),  a  development  of  the 
sense  '  to  prepare,  make  ready ' :— L.  parare. 

Probably  an  echo  of  tbe  F.  imperative  parez  1  as  a  word 
of  command,  constantly  used  in  giving  fencing  lessons.] 

1.  intr.  To  ward  off  or  turn  aside  a  weapon  or 
blow  by  opposing  to  it  one's  own  weapon  or  other 
means  of  protection. 

1671  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  139  Excellent  at  parrying 
and  fencing.  1692  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing  Master  4  To 
Parie  is  to  put  by  a  thrust  or  blow,  so  that  you  are  not 
touched  with  it.  1717-4*  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Good  fencers 
push  and  parry  at  the  same  time. . .  The  Spaniards  parry 
with  the  poniard.  The  ancients  parried  with  their  bucklers. 
1871  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  116  They  never  parry  with 
the  blade. 

fig.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  m.  382, 1  could.  .With  learned  skill, 
now  push,  now  parry,  From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.  1813 
MAR.  EDGBWORTH  Patron.  (1833)  II.  xxxiv.  327  Too  angry 
to  parry,  as  she  usually  did,  with  wit.  1878  BROWNING  La 
Saisiaz  404  Fancy  thrust  and  Reason  parry  ! 

2.  trans.  To  stop,  ward  off,  or  turn  aside  (a 
weapon,  a  blow,  etc.)  in  this  way. 

1691  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing  Master  26  After  you  have 
Paried  him,  you  are  readier  to  go  to  the  Parade  again. 
1705  H.  BLACKWELL  Eng.  Fencing-Master  7  Carte  must  be 
parried  partly  by  the  Edge  of  the  Foile  or  Sword :  Tierce 
must  be  parried  with  the  Flat.  1814  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I. 
290,  I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  parry  a  cudgel  with 
a  small  sword.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brawn  H.  iii.  He  now 
fights  cautious,,  .parrying  the  Slogger's  lunging  hits. 

b.  gen.  and  fig.  To  avert  or  turn  aside  from 
oneself  (anything  threatened);  to  meet  and  turn 
aside  (an  awkward  question,  demand,  etc.)  by  an 
adroit  reply ;  to  avoid,  evade. 

1718  Free-thinker  No.  90  r  5  They . .  retort  upon  the- 
Aggressour  the  Injury,  which  they  parry  from  themselves. 
1786  CHESTERF.  Lett.  Godson  (1890)  196  Nothing  is  more 
usefull  either  to  put  off  or  to  parry  disagreable  and  puzzling 
affairs.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  472  The  effects  of  moisture 
must  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  parried  by  his  labour. 
1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  32,  I  parried  her 
questions  by  the  best  excuses  I  could  offer. 

Hence  Pa-pried///,  a.,  Pa-rrying  vbl.  sb. 

1680  HICKERINGILL  Meroz  13  I'le  warrant  there  has  been 

.  Parrying  and  Fencing.  1815  CHALMERS  Posth.  Whs. 
(1849)  VI.  306  He  would  not  trifle  or  delay  or  make  any 
parrying  with  temptation.  1867  CARLYLE  Remin.  II.  26 
Argumentative  parryings  and  thrustings.  1878  BROWNING 
La  Saisiaz  165  Estimating  what  was  come  of  parried  thrust. 

t  Parry,  app.  obs.  form  of  PEBBY. 

1490-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  100  Pro  ij  trowez 
pro  strenyng  del  parry,  viijrf. 

Parryeh,  obs.  form  of  PABISH. 

fPara,  sb.pl.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  pars,  pi.  of  part 
PART.]  Parts ;  parts  of  speech,  grammar. 

a  1300  St.  Gregory  480  in  Herrig  Archiv  LVII.  64 
Gregorye  can  ful  wel  his  pars,  he  can  ful  muche  also  of 
lawe.  [Cf.  Vie  du  pape  Grtgoirc  41  (Godef.)  Que  a  douze 
ans  sot  bien  ses  pars  Lire  et  entendre  des  ars.]  13..  K. 
Alis.  665  The  sevethen  maister  taught  his  pars,  And  the 
wit  of  the  seoven  ars.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg,  Princ.  480 
O  lordes,  yeue  vnto  your  men  hir  pare. 

Farsable  (pa-isab'l,  -zab'l),  a.  [f.  PABSE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  parsed. 

1889  W.  G.  JENKINS  in  Amer.  Ann.  Deaf  Apr.  105  A  sen- 
tence or  phrase.. perfectly  parsable. 

Parsainer,  parsaner,  obs.  ff.  PARCENER. 

Parsche,_-en, -one,  obs.  ff.  PABISH,  PABISHEN. 

Parse  (pajs,  paiz),  v.  Also  6  peirse,  7  parce, 
pearce.  [app.  f.  PABS,  or  f.  L.  pars  part.  (The 
Denunciation  pajs  is  historical,  and  accords  with 

he  analogy  of  all  words  in  ->•«.)]  trans.  To 
describe  (a  word  in  a  sentence)  grammatically,  by 
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stating  the  part  of  speech,  inflexion,  and  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  to  resolve  (a  sentence, 
etc.)  into  its  component  parts  of  speech  and  describe 
them  grammatically. 

«>553  COXE  Let.  in  Foxe  A.  £  M.  (1583)  1395/2  He 
[Prince  Edward]  hath  learned  almoste  foure  bookes  of  Cato 
to  construe,  to  parse,  and  to  say  wythout  booke.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholent.  I.  (Arb.)  27  Let  the  childe,  by  and  by 
both  construe  and  parse  it  ouer  againe.  1658  GURNALL  Car. 
in  Arm.  verse  14.  n.  ii.  (1669)  12/2  The  child  reads,  construes' 
and  pearces  his  Lesson  as  the  Master  saith.  1797  Monthly 
Mag.  HI.  200/2  The  important  rule,  that  we  should  scrupu- 
lously parse  every  word  we  use.  1881  F.  G.  LEE  Reg. 
Barentyne  i.  v.  59  Joram  himself,  they  say,,  .can't  parse  his 
own  sentences  which  never  scan. 

b.  intr.  or  absol. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  61,  I  coold  my  rulez,  coold 
conster  &  pars  with  the  best  of  them.  1396  NASHF.  Saffron 
Walden  75  His  Schoole-master  neuer  heard  him  peirse  or 
conster,  but  he  cryde  out,  O  acumen.  1790  HAN.  MORE 
Fan.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  241  Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer 
every  word  to  its  part  of  speech  ? 

fig.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xxv,  The  Earl,  therefore, 
parsed  and  prosed  away  to  good  Mrs.  B. 

c.  intr.  for  pas s.  To  admit  of  being  parsed. 
1880  GRANT  WHITE  Every-day  Eng.  Pref.  13  Anxious 

whether  his  sentences  will  parse. 

d.  trans.  To  put  (one)  through  his  parsing ;  to 
examine  minutely. 

1867  FITZGERALD  75  Brooke  St.  II.  77  Look  here,  Mrs. 
Archbold,  parse  him  well  on  that. 

Hence  Pa'rsing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  28  Plaine  construinge, 
diligent  parsinge.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  %  zn 
What  is  called  Parsing,  or  assigning  words  to  their  parts, 
is  a  juvenile  exercise. 

Parsecucion,  Parsecut :  see  PERSECUTE,  etc. 

Parsee  (paisr).  Forms:  7  Persia,  Paroee, 
-sie,  -sey,  -sy,  7-9  -si,  Persee,  8-  Parsee.  [a. 
Pers.  Parsi  Persian,  f.  Pars  Persia. 

In  earlier  use,  Persees,  -set's,  -ceys,  occur  as  variants  of 
Perses,  -is,  F.  Perses,  L.  Persas,  Persians. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  cxviii.  (Harl.  MS.  644, 
If.  131/2),  pe  first  Perceys  weron  clepyd  Elamytes.  1495 
Itid.  XVIIL  civ,  The  Persees  callen  an  arowe  Tigris.) 

1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  those  Persians  who 
fled  to  India  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  to 
escape  Mohammedan  persecution,  and  who  still 
retain  their  religion  (ZOROASTRIANISM)  ;  a  Guebre. 

1615  TERRY  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  II.  1479  There  is 
one  sect  among  the  Gentiles,  .called  Parcees.  1630  LORD 
(title)  The  Religion  of  the  Persees,  As  it  was  Compiled 
froma  Booke  of  theirs.  1663  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav. 
74  The  Parsis  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God,  preserver 
of  the  Universe.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  197  The 
Parsies  . .  are  of  the  old  stock  of  the  Persians,  worship  the 
Sun  and  Adore  the  Elements.  1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace. 
E.  Ind.  I.  xiv.  158  The  Parsees  are  numerous  about  Sur.it. 
1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  xii.  260  The  Mahometans  are  the 
next  in  number,  and  the  Persees  the  least.  1881  MONIER- 
WILLIAMS  in  ig/A  Cent.  March  500  The  ParsTs,  who  are 
merely  colonists  in  India,  derive  their  name  from  Pars  (in 
Arabic,  Firs),  the  proper  name  of  a  particular  province  of 
their  mother-country. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  i,  P.  Table,  Parsy-Tombs  in 
Persia  the  same  as  in  India.  1864  PUSEY  Led.  Daniel  ix. 
555  Daily  objects  of  Parsee-worship.  1894  R.  H.  ELLIOT 
Gold,  etc.  in  Mysore  224  A  Parsee  gentleman,  whose  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  aid  the  progress  of  India  entitle  him  to  be 
placed  in  the  very  highest  rank. 

2.  The  language  of  Persia  under  the  Sassanian 
kings. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  479/2  As  to  the  Deri  or  Parsi, 
after  it  became  the  language  of  the  court,  it  was  very  much 
cultivated  by  tbe  Sassanian  kings.  1881  MoNIBE-WlLLUMS 
in  igth  Cent.  Jan.  160  Parsi  is  merely  a  form  of  vernacular 
Persian,  later  than  PahlavT. 

Parsee,  parsie,  in  hunting :  see  PERSUE  si'. 

Parseeism  (piusfiz'm).  Also  Faraiism, 
The  religion  of  the  Parsees,  Zoroastrianism. 

1843  R-  NESBIT  in  Mem.  viii.  (1858)  212  Constrained  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Parsiism.  1882-3  SCHAFF 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  1 1.  877/2  Parseeism  with  its  fully- 
developed  idea  of  God  as  light. 

Parsel(l,  parsely(e,  obs.  forms  of  PARSLEY. 

Parsenep,  -nip,  obs.  forms  of  PARSNIP. 

Parsener,  obs.  form  of  PARCENER. 

Parser  (pa-isaj,  -zsa).  [f.  PARSE  z;.  + -EB  !.] 
One  who  parses ;  a  book  on  parsing. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1869  MARCH  (title\  A  Parser  and  Analyzer 
for  Beginners.  1882  Mrs.  Raven's  Tempt.  II.  99  An  expert 
parser  need  not  be  an  intelligent  reader. 

Parser,  obs.  f.  PIERCER.  Parseue,  -seyue, 
obs.  ff.  PERCEIVE.  Parshe,  obs.  f.  PARISH. 

Parsi,  Parsiism,  var.  PARSEE,  PARSEEISM. 

Parsie  (pausik),  a.  [f.  Pers.  Pars  Persia  (see 
PARSEE)  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  Parsees. 

1876  tr.  Keifs  Ezek.  1. 126  The  seven  Parsie  amschaspands. 

Parsil,  dial,  form  of  PARSLEY. 

Parsimonious  (paisim^-nias),  a.  Also  7 
perci-,  7-  parci-.  [f.  L.  parsimonia  PARSIMONY 
+  -CDS.  Cf.  It.  parsimonioso  (Florio  1598),  F. 
parcimonieux  (1788  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Charac- 
erized  by  parsimony ;  careful  in  the  use  or  dis- 
posal of  money  or  resources;  sparing,  saving; 
'  close '.  Said  of  persons,  their  expenditure,  etc. 

1598  DAI.LINGTON  Meth.  Trav.  H,  Such  a  parsimoniou' 
parer  was  Lewes  n.    ifloi  R.JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Cointtnv. 
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(1601)  238  Being  so  percimonious  and  sparing  in  his  ex- 
pcnces.  1655  FI-LI.KR  Ch.  Hist.  in.  i.  828  Afterward  he 
proved  most  parcimoiiiou^.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  y,  xi. 
III.  315  He  husbanded  the  provisions..  with  the  most  parsi- 
monious economy.  1874  GHEEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  $  3.  364 
Her  expenditure  was  parsimonious  and  even  miserly. 

b.  fit;.  Sparing  or  niggardly  in  the  use  or  dis- 
posal of  immaterial  things. 

(11716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  IX.  vii.  212  These  are  those  in. 
exorable  spiritual  Cato's,  those  parsimonious  dispensers  of 
mercy.  "74S  )•  MASON  Self  Knowl.  I.  v.  (1853)  46  Nature 

.  deals  out  her  Favours  in  the  present  Stale  with  a  parci* 
monious  Hand.  1865  SEELEY  hcce  Homo  i.  (ed.  8)  4  i'hey 
asked,  is  God  so  little  parsimonious  of  his  noblest  gift. 

0.  Of  things  :  Yielding  sparingly,  unproductive  ; 
meagre,  scanty  ;  showing  parsimony,  poor,  mean. 

1713  CTKSS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  169  T'allay  thy 
envy  t!  Gains,  Unthought  of,  on  the  parcimonious  Plains. 
178*  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  \.  ix,  Her  dress,  though  parsi- 
monious, was  too  neat  for  a  beggar.  1830  S.  WARREN  Diary 
I'ltysic.  (ed.  Tauchn.)  I.  it  Our  parsimonious  fare  hardly 
deserved  the  name  of  food. 

Hence  Parsimo  niously  adv.,  Parsinio'nious- 


1671  L.  ADDISON  W.  Barbary  v.  130,  1  find  them  .  .  without 
Parsimoniousness,  and  placing  no  Character  of  good  House- 
keeping in  abundance  of  Viands,  a  1745  SWIFT  (I.),  Our 
ancestors  acted  parsimoniously,  because  they  only  spent 
their  own  treasure  for  the  good  of  their  posterity;  whereas 
we 
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Scr.  it.  II.  v.  no  It  should  tend  to..  generosity  rather  than 
to  parsimoniousness. 

Parsimony  (pausinwni).  Also  5-  paroi-,  (7 
peroemonie).  [ad.  L.  parsimonia  or  parcimonia, 
I.  parc-lre,  ppl.  stem  pars-  to  spare,  save.  Cf.  It. 
parsimonia  (Florio  1598),  F.  parcimonie  (1567  in 
Ilalz.-Darm.),  parsimonie  (Cotgr.  1611);  adm.  in 
Diet.  Acad.  1798  as  parsimonie,  altered  1835  to 
parcimonie.  Latin  scholars  appear  to  agree  that 
parsimonia  was  the  actual  spelling  in  classical  L.] 
Carefulness  in  the  employment  of  money  or 
material  resources;  saving  or  economic  disposi- 
tion. a.  In  good  or  neutral  sense. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  35  The  nowble  man' 
Ligurgus  .  .  movenge  that  parcimony  scholde  be  hade  of 
alle  men,  leste  the  labore  of  cheuallry  scholde  faile  thro 
picnic,  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  36) 
1.  qo  A  prince  of  great  parsimonie,  and  in  noe  respecttt 
ambitious.  1604  Rl  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Parsimonie, 
thriflines,  sparing.  1613  COCKERAM,  Parsimonie,  thrifti- 
nesse,  good  husbandrie.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  A  II  Trades 
(1876)  170  Without  profusenesse,  or  too  much  percemonie. 
1641  AMES  .Marrow  Div.  378  Parsimony  is  a  vertue  whereby 
we  make  only  honest  and  necessary  expences.  1776  ADAM 
SMITH  W.  N.  v.  iii.  (1660)  II.  509  The  want  of  parsimony  in 
time  of  peace,  imposes  the  necessity  of  contracting  debt  in 
time  of  war.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  268  In  .  .all 
domestic  matters,  they  use  the  ancient  parsimony. 

b.  In  dyslogistic  sense:  Stinginess,  niggardliness. 
1561  EDEN  A  rte  Nauig.  Pref.,  By  miserable  couetousnes 

and  parcimonie.  1673  Lady's  Call.  n.  iii.  §  5  This  is  one  of 
the  must  pernicious  parsimonies  imaginable.  1697  DRYDEN 
n/y.  Gi'org.  in.  281  Nor  be  with  harmful  Parsimony  won. 
1711  ARBUTHSOT  John  Bull  in.  vii,  It  is  impossible  to  march 
up  close  to  the  frontiers  of  frugality,  without  entering  the 
territories  of  parsimony.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  viii, 
lly  parsimony,  vulgarity  and  meanness  [he  should]  render 
riches  contemptible,  1871  Daily  News  3  -Jan.,  What  is  not 
just  economy  may  fairly  be  charged  with  the  opprobrious 
name  of  parsimony.  1896  Times  l  Sept.  7/4  Due  to  ill- 
judged  Parliamentary  interference  and  to  the  misplaced 
parcimony  of  the  Treasury. 

c.  Jig.  With  reference  to  immaterial  things. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Parsimony,.  .  brevity  or  sparing. 

ncs*  in  the  use  of  words.  1667  SOUTH  Serm.  I.  286  That 
Parsimony  in  God's  Worship  were  the  worst  Husbandry 
in  the  World.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Scr.  n.  40 
Dante's  parsimony  of  epithet. 

d.  Law  of  parsimony  :   the  logical  principle 
that  no  more  causes  or  forces  should  be  assumed 
than  are  necessary  to  account  for  the  facts. 

1837  Sm  \V.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xxxix.  (1870)  II.  395  The 
law  of  Parcimony,  which  foroids,  without  necessity,  the 
multiplication  of  entities,  powers,  principles,  or  causes; 
above  all,  the  postulation  of  an  unknown  force,  where  a 
known  impotence  can  account  for  the  effect.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  i.  17  Hy  the  law  of  parsimony,  .language  makes  up 
its  millions  of  names  or  designations  out  of  comparatively 
few  words.  1890  C  L.  MOKGAN  A  Him.  Life  t,  Intell.  (1891) 
174  We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  causes  of  variation  to 
be  rigidly  bound  by  the  law  of  parcimony. 

Farsism   (pa-Jsiz'm). 
-ISM.]   =  PABSEEISM. 


[f.  Parsi,  PARS-EE  + 


1849  \  ROUDE  .Vemesis  of  Faith  89  It  was  the  development 
ol  1  arsism  in  settling  finally  the  vast  question  of  the  double 
principle.      1891  T.    K.  CHEYNE  Orig.  Psalter  viii.  437 
Inconceivable  on  the  principles  of  Parsism. 
Parsley  (pa-isli).    Forms:  o.  i  petersilie,  4-5 
Jetrosilye,  -silt.   0.  3-5  peroil,  4-5  peresil,  per- 
sil,  -sel,  -oel,  -eyl(l,  -sUe,  -syle,  -sylle,  -cile, 
syle,  -cell(e,  -oylle,  4-7  -cell ;  5  parcyl,  -oelle, 
'.  -sell,  8  Sc.  -sel,  8-9  dial,  -sil,  -eel.     y.  4-6 
Percely,   4-7  persely,  5   -selye,   -selee,    -oeli, 
•111,    -eyly,    -8ol(e)y,    5-6    -oelly,    6   -seley, 
=eley,6-7  -»elie ;  5  parcel(l)y,  6  -selye,  -eelye, 
oelay,  6-7  -sely.     «.    5  persle,  5-7   (8  dial.) 
Persley,  6  -He.  7  -ly;   6  parslye,  6-8  parsly, 
-   parsley.      [In  a  forms  ,cf.  OHG.  pctarsilc, 
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MHG.  ptterstl,  Gcr.  petersilie,  MDu.  petersilit, 
Du.  petcrselie),  ad.  late  L.  petrosilium,  an  unex- 
plained alteration  of  cl.  L.  pelroselinum,  a.  Gr. 
vtrpoaiKivov  '  rock-parsley ',  f.  xirpa  rock,  or 
virpoi  stone  +  oiKlvov  parsley.  In  £  forms,  a.  OK. 
peresil  (isthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  later persil :— late 
\..  petrosilium  \  in  It. petrosillo  (Florio),  now petro- 
sellino.  In  7  and  S,  perstlye,  etc.,  app.  a  mixture 
of  the  OF.  forms  with  the  ending  of  the  OE.l 

1.  A  biennial  umbelliferous  plant  {Pelroselinum 
sativum,  sometimes  classed  as  Apium  or  Carum 
Petroselinum'],  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  having  white  flowers,  and  aromatic  leaves 
which  in  the  commonly  cultivated  variety  are 
finely  divided  and  curled,  and  are  used  for  season- 
ing and  garnishing  various  dishes ;  in  another 
variety  {Hamburg  parsley)  the  large  spindle- 
shaped  root  is  dressed  and  eaten.  Hence,  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  or  the  plants  collectively. 
(Not  used  with  a  or  in  //.,  exc.  as  =  kind  of 
parsley.)  Also  extended  to  the  genus  Petroselinum. 

a.  riooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  240  Hy  sume  men . .  petersilie 
hateb.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxx.  (MS. 
Bodl.)  If.  223/1  Pelrosilye  [1495  Petrosili]  hatte  Petrosilium 
and  is  an  herbe  J>at  groweb  in  gardynes  wij,  goc.de  smel. 

P.  (<ri«6s  Voc.  Plant-n.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  556/11  Petro- 
sillum  i.  peresil,  i.  stoansuke.]  1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  273, 
I  haue  poreues  and  percyl  [-'.  rr,  persil(e,  perselyj.  a  1400 
Pistill  Susan  107  pe  persel,  be  passenep,  poretes  to  preue. 
c  1440  Ant.  Cookery  in  }/ouseh-  Ord.  (1790)  427  Take  sage 
and  parcyl.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  710/14  Hoc  petro- 
cillvm,  persylle.  c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  169  Per- 
sile.  1483  CatH.  Angl.  270/1,  275/2  Parcelle,  Percelle.  petro- 
cilliim.  14..  Treat.  Gardening'  in  Archseologia.  LIV.  I. 
164/126  The  kynde  of  percell.  1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etymol., 
Petroselinum,  parsell.  18*8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Parsil, 

y,  S.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Cook's  Prol.  26  Of  thy  percely  [v.  rr. 
persle,  -sele,  -sely,  -celly]  yet  they  fare  the  wors.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  310  Ich  haue  porett-plontes  perselye 
[v.  r.  percile]  and  scalones.  c  1430  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  31 
Take  persoley  and  sage  and  grynde  hit  wele.  c  1440  Proinp. 
Parv.  393/2  Persley,  herbe  (A',  percyly,  6".  percyle,  P. 
percyll),  petrocilluni  velpetrociliitm.  c  1450  Two  Cookery* 
bks.  72  Take  parcelly,  Sauge,  Isoppe,  Rose  Mary.  1530 
PALSCR.  252/1  Parcelay./arjiV.  1543  BOORDE  Dietary  xix. 


LYLY  Moth,  Bomb.  in.  iv,  Me  thought  his  hose  were  cut 
and  drawen  out  with  parsly.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  Parsley, 
.,  Perselie,  ..  Persly.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  133 
Sodden  with  Orgaine  and  Parsely.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria 
8  Fried  in  fresh  Butter  crisp  with  Persley.  1747  WESI  EY 
Print,  rttysick  (1762)  39  A  Plaister  of  chopt  Parsley  mixt 
with  Butter.  1876  HARLEY  Hat.  Med.  (ed  6)  581  Parsley 
yields  an  aromatic  volatile  oil. 

2.  Applied,  with  denning  words,  to  various 
plants  (almost  all  umbelliferous),  mostly  with 
finely-divided  leaves ;  as 

Bastard  Parsley,  the  genus  Caucalis,  esp.  C.  daucoides', 
Beaked  Parsley,  the  genus  Anthriscus  (from  its  beaked 
fruit) ;  Black  Parsley,  (<i)  Stone  Parsley,  Sison  A  momum ; 
(t>)  a  shrubby  umbelliferous  plant  of  Madeira,  Melanosclitium 
(1'liapsia)  decipiens;  Corn  Parsley,  a  cornfield  weed, 
Petroselinum  scgetum,  allied  to  the  common  parsley ; 
Garden  Parsley,  Hamburg  Parsley  (see  i);  T  Great 
Parsley,  an  old  name  for  Alexanders,  Sinyrnium  Olusa- 
t rum;  Hedge  Parsley,  t(a)  =  Bastard  Parsley;  (/•) 
Torilis  Anthriscus  dxt  HEDGE  so.  jo),  or  the  genus  Torilis  l 
Macedonian  Parsley,  Sescli  (Bubo*  I*)  macedonicum ; 
also  identified  by  Lyte,  etc.  with  various  other  umbellifers ; 
Marsh  Parsley,  t(n)  an  old  name  for  smallage  or  wild 
celery,  Apium  graveolcns  ;  (6)  '  (Enanthe  Lackcnalii  and 
the  genus  Elaoselinum'  (Miller  Ptanl-u.  1884);  MUk, 
Milky  Parsley,  a  name  for  species  of  Peucedanum  and 
Selinum  with  milky  juice ;  Mountain  Parsley,  (a)  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Peucedanum  Oreoselinum;  (o)  the 
Parsley  Fern,  Allosorus  crispus  (Cryptograiitme  crispa) ; 
Pig's  Parsley,  'probably  Anthriscus  syhistris',  Cow- 
parsley  (Britten  &  Holland)!  Rock  Parsley,  t(a)  Stone- 
parsley;  0)  the  Parsley  Fern;  tRose  Parsley,  a  name 
suggested  by  Turner  for  the  garden  anemone ;  Square 
Parsley,  t  (")  applied  by  Turner  loCarum  Bulbocastanum ; 
(#)  now  usually  applied  to  Ptychotis  heterophylla  (Carum 
heterophyllum);  t  Thorough-bored  Parsley,  'an  old 
name  for  Sinyrnium  apiifolium '  (Miller),  from  its  hollow 
stem ;  Wild  Parsley,  name  for  various  wild  umbellifers 
with  finely-divided  leaves.  See  also  Ass  Parsley,  BUR 
Parsley,  COW-PARSLEY,  Dog's  Parsley  (Doo  it.  18  d\  Foots 
Parsley  (Fooi.  si.'  7  c),  HEMLOCK  Parsley,  HORSE  Parsley, 
SHEEP*  Parsley,  STONE-PARSLEY,  WATSR-PARSLEY. 

1548  ELYOT,  Caucalis, ..an  herbe  like  fenel  with  a  white 
flow-re  and  short  stalke,  and  is  supposed  to  come  of  naughtye 
persely  seede.  It  is  also  called  •bastarde  persely.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xlviii.  612.  1841  Withering'*  Arr.  Brit. 
PI.  (ed.  5)  143  Common  "Beaked-parsley.  Fruit  egg-shaped. 
156"  TURNER  Herbal  n.  139 b,  Sison  ..is  called  of  som 
"black  perselye.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III.  3  A 
shrubby  plant  of  this  Order  . .  called  the  Black  Parsley. 
1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  n.  cccc.  1017  Of  *Corne 
Parsley,  or  Hone-wort.  1640  PARKINSON  Thea.tr.  Bat. 
931.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Sat.  App.  321  Parsley,  Com, 
Sison.  1578  L«E  Dodoens  y.  xli.  605  'Garden  Parsely  hath 
greene  leaues,  fagged,  and  in  diuers  places  deepe  cut,  and 
snypt.  1711  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  2  A  plant  which 
resembles.. our  Garden-Parsley.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xlv. 
608  Of  'great  Parsely  or  Alexander.  Ibid.  609  The  seede 
of  great  Parsely  is  of  lyke  vertue  to  the  seede  of  the  garden 
Parsely.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xv.  (1813)  245  Parsley 
broad  leaved,  as  an  esculent  root,  is  Commonly  called 
•Hamburgh  parsley  and  is  eat  as  carrots.  1633  JOHNSON 
Gtrardes  Herbal  II.  cccciii.  1022  Caucalis  minor /lose.  rub. 

. .  I  haue  thought  good  to  call  "Hedge,  or  field  Parsley.  1683 
SALMON  Doron  Med.  I.  7  Hedge,  or  Bastard  Partly.  J578 


PARSLEY-PIERT. 

LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xliv.  607-8  Of  stone  Parsely. .The  whiche 
. .  is  the  true  Parsely,  called  by  the  name  of  the  place,  where 
as  it  groweth  most  plentifully,  Parsely  of  "Macedonia.  1640 
PARKINSON  Theatr.  Bot.  924-5.  1706  "PHILLIPS,  Macedonian 
Parsley,  otherwise  called  Alisanders,  one  of  the  Furnitures 
of  Winler-Sallets.  1746  WATSON  in  Phil,  'front.  XLIV.  230 
Two  Persons,  who  had  eaten  these  roots,  mistaking  them 
for  Macedonian  Parsley.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xlii.  606  Of 
•Marish  Parsely,  March  or  Smallache.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  200.  1866  Treat.  Bot.  849/1  Parsley,  Marsh, 
Elxoselinum.  1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  131  "Milk  parsley 
(Selinum).  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Peucedanum  patustre, 
Brimstone.wort,  Milk* Parsley.  1640 PARKINSON  Theatr.  Bot. 
928,  1  have  entituled  it  in  English,  Wild  "milkie  Parsley. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  321  Parsley,  Milky,  Selinum. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xliii.  607  The  Auncientes  haue  alwayes 
described  a  kinde  whiche  they  name  "Mountayne  Parsely.. 
albeit  it  be  nowe  growen  out  of  knowledge.  1760  J.  I.IK 
fntrott.  Bot.  App.  321  Parsley,  Mountain,  Athamanta.  1861 
Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  VI.  168  Curled  Rock-brake, 
Mountain  Parsley,  or  Rock  Parsley.  1866  Trias.  Bot. 
849/1  Parsley,  Mountain,  Peucedanum  Oreoselinitm.  a  1697 
AUBREY  Wilts.  (R.  Soc.  MS.  p.  120)  (Br.  &  HolL  s.v.  Pig's 
Parsley),  The  taylor's  wife  ..  made  a  pultesse  of  "Picges- 
Parseley  stampt  with  oatemcale  grutts,  and  tooke  of  the 
swelling  in  a  very  short  time.  1611  COTGR.,  Persil  de  roc. . 
*Rocke  Parseley,  stone  Parscley.  1861  [see  Mountain 
Parsley],  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  13  Anemone 
groweth  mucne  about  Bon  in  Germany . .  it  may  De  called  in 
english  "rose  perseley.  Ibid.  22  Bunium..may  be  called  in 
englishe  "square  perseley.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  849/1  Parsley, 
Square,  Ptyckotis  keterophylla.  1597  GERAKUK  Herbal  II. 
ccclxxxvii.  869  Smyrnium  . .  in  English  . .  "Thorowbored 
Parsley.  cl*6i  Voc.  Plant*,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  556/12  Clo. 
sera,  i.  alisaundre,  L  "wilde  percil.  a  1450  Stockh.  Med. 
MS.  ii.  783  in  Anglia  XV11I.  326  Wylde  persyle  most  is 
he  lyk.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  74  Sison... Ther 
groweth  a  kinde  of  this  besyde  Shene,  and  it  maye  be 
called  in  englishe  wylde  Perseley.  l6zi  COTGR.,  Persil 
aigrun,  Wild  Parsctey,  great  water  Parscley,  sallade  Parse- 
ley.  17*0  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  321  Parsley,  Wild,  of 
America,  Cardiospermum.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Mower.  PI. 
III.  23  Petroselinum  segetum  (Corn  Parsley)... This  is  the 
truly  Wild  Parsley. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parsley-crown,  -leaf, 
-pie,  -root,  -wreath  ;  parsley-flavoured,  -like  adjs. ; 
f  parsley  apple,  a  (?  green-skinned)  variety  of 
apple ;  parsley-bed,  (a)  a  bed  of  parsley ;  (<) 
see  quot.  1622  [cf.  Gr.  ai\ivov]  ;  parsley  break- 
stone =  PABSLEY-PIEKT  (see  BKEAKSTONK)  ;  pars- 
ley camphor  «=  AFIOL  ;  parsley  fern,  name  for 
the  Rock  Brake  (Allosorus  crispus  or  Cryplo- 
gramme  crispa),  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  the 
Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  filix-fcmina),  from  their 
finely-divided  fronds :  parsley  haw,  a  species  of 
hawthorn  (Cralsgus  apiifolia)  of  Southern  U.S., 
with  finely-cut  leaves;  t  parsley-more,  parsley- 
root  ;  t  parsley  vine,  some  variety  of  grape-vine. 

c  1440  Alph.  Tales  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  xxiv.  18  per  come  so  swete 
a  savur  oute  of  his  "parcel!  bed  &  his  erbis.  a  150*  GREENE 
Jos.  /V,  iv.  iii,  She  is  like  a  frog  in  a  parsley-bed.  i6u 
MABBK  tr.  Alemaii's  Guiman  d  Alf.  I.  25  margin.  That 
phrase  which  we  vse  to  little  children,  when  we  tell  them 
they  were  borne  in  their  mothers  Parsly-bed.  1687  SETTLE 
Refl.  Dryden  51  Little  less  Poetical,  then  Parsly-beds  for 
the  conception  of  Children.  1796  PLGGE  Anonym.  \.  i  91 
(1809)  52  The  child,  when  new-born,  comes  out  of  the  persley 
bed,  they  will  say  in  the  North.  1801  T.  HARDY  Well- 
Beloved  in.  iii.  1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  App.  iii. 
1594  In  the  West  countrey  about  Bristow  they  call  this  Hcrbe 
Percepier ;  but  our  herbe  women  in  Cheapside  know  it  by 
the  name  of  "Parsley  Breakestonc.  18*3-80  JAMIESON, 
Parslie  Break-stone,  Parsley-Piert.  1879  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
VIII.  118  Apiol,  or  'Parsley  Camphor,  is  a  crystalline  sub. 
stance,  extracted  . .  by  distilling  parsley-seeds  with  water. 


(1697)  212  The  poor  Renown  Of  putting  all  the  Grecian 
Actors  down,  And  winning  at  a  Wake  their  Parsley-Crown. 
1777  LlGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  II.  655  Osmuitda  crispa... 
Crisped  Fern.  "Parsley  Fern.  i8S«  Treas.  Bot.  489/2  Tern, 


Moris  otherwise  calde  percelly  Roods.  i8«6  Treas.  Bot. 
70/2  In  Cornwall  it  is.  .largely  used  in  "parsley  pies,  which 
are  peculiar  to  that  part  of  England.  1876  Miss  BRADDOM 
7.  Haggard's  DOM.  vii.  93  A  parsley-pie.. in  which  tender 
young  chickens  nestled  in  a  bed  of  parsley  and  cream. 
«i45o  Slockh.  Med.  MS.  i.  419  in  Anglia  XV11I.  306 
Take.. sawge  and "percely-rotys.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees 
L  59, 1  know  none  so  good,  and  fit  for  our  Climate  as  the 
"Parsley  Vine. 

Parsley-piert  (-pi«Jt).  Also  parsley  pert, 
[app.  a  popular  corruption  of  F.  perce-pterre,  lit. 
'  pierce-stone ',  according  to  Littri,  one  of  the  Fr. 
names  of  this  plant :  cf.  BBEAKBTONK.]  A  dwarf 
annual  herb  (AUhemilla  arvemis),  allied  to  the 
Lady's  Mantle,  growing  on  dry  barren  ground, 
hedge-banks,  etc.,  with  jagged  leaves  and  minute 
green  axillary  flowers.  (Emm.  applied  to  the 
Knawel,  Sderanthus  annual :  see  quot.  1597-) 
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tremely  debased  mo-s-hke  descendant. 


PARSMENT. 

Parsling,  obs.  form  of  PARCELLING. 

f  Farsment.  Se.  Obs.  app.  =  PAHTIMENT. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  x.  31  Twise  sax  childer  followis 
ilkane  about  In  thair  parsmejitis  [L.  ag mine  '  ---'-'•' -1  -— 
in  armour  brycht. 

Parsnip  (pa-isnip).  Forms  :  a.  4  passenep, 
4-6pasnepe,  jpastnep,  5-6pasnep,  6pasneppe. 
P.  6  parsnepe,  -neppe,  -nebb,  parsenep,  pers 
nepe,  perseneppe,  7  parsenip,  parsneip,  8  pars- 
neep,  6-parsuep,  parsnip.  [Corrupted  from  ME. 
passenep,  pasnep(e,  ultimately  repr.  ^.pastinaca 
'  parsnip ',  a  name  connected  with  pastindre  to  dig 
and  trench  the  ground,  pastinum  a  two-pronged 
Digging-fork.  Thence  OHG. pastinak,  -naga,  Ger. 
pastinak,  -nake,  Du.  pastinak ;  in  It.  pastinaca, 
OF.  pasnaie,  panaie,  also  pasnaise,  panaise,  mod. 
F.  panais.  The  ME.  form  may  have  been  derived 
from  OF. pasnaie,  with  the  second  syllable  changed 
to  nep,  after  ME.  *nlp  (in  ijth  c.  nep,  nepe,  neppe) 
'•— OE.  nxp  turnip,  ad.L.  napus,  the  parsnip  being 
considered  a  kind  of  nepe.  Cf.  the  later  word 
turnep,  TURNIP. 

Other  (mostly  i6th  c,)  French  forms  were  pastente,  pas- 
tenaye,  also  the  deriv.  forms  pastenade,  -ttnade,  -tonade, 
pastenague,  -ague,  -aille ;  but  these  were  too  late  to  affect 
the  Engl.  word.  The  OE.  Glossaries  render  pastinaca, 
'feldmora,walhmore,wealmora,-more',  in  I2thc.  'walmore'.j 
1.  A  biennial  umbelliferous  plant  (Pastinaca 
saliva),  a  native  of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia, 
having  pinnate  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  a  pale 
yellow  root  which  in  the  cultivated  variety  is 
fleshy,  sweet,  and  nutritious,  and  has  been  used 
from  ancient  times  as  a  culinary  vegetable ;  a  kind 
of  beer  and  a  wine  are  also  locally  made  from  it. 
Hence,  the  root  or  edible  part  of  this  plant.  Also 
extended  to  the  genus  Pastinaca. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxxvii.  (MS.  Bodl.) 
If.  225  b/2  Eueriche  herb  wi|?  a  rote  of  meche  norissching  haj? 
seede  bat  is  noujt  norisschinge  :  as  it  fare}?  in  Pasnepis  and 
in  rapis.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  107  pe  persel,  be  passenep, 
poretes  to  preue.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  ix.  56  Also  this  mone 
is  sowyng  of  pasnepe.  a  1450  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  95  Past- 
nepys  erroles.  1530  PALSGR.  252/1  Pasneppe  an  herbe.  1533 
ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  25  Parsnepes  and  carettes.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  u.  138  b,  Of  Persnepes.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
140/42  A  parsnip,  pastinaca,  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  le 
Roy  28  Leekes,  chibols,  carrets,  parsnebbs.  1699  EVELYN 
Acetaria  51  Parsnep..is  by  some  thought  more  nourishing 
than  the  Turnep.  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  261  To  sow  parsneps 
in  the  open  fields.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  189  The  Parsnip  is.,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  feeding  milch  cows. 

b.  Prov.  Fine  (fair,  soft)  words  butler  no 
parsnips  (see  also  BUTTER  v.  i  c). 

a.  1625  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize  i.  iii,  I  shall  rise  again, 
if  there  be  truth  In  eggs,  and  butter'd  parsnips.  1639  CLARKE 
Paroemiologia  12  Faire  words  butter  noe  parsnips,  verba  lion 
aliint  familiam.  1797  G.  COLMAN  Heir  at  Law  III.  iii, 
Business  is  business ;  and  fine  words,  you  know,  butter  no 
parsnips.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  II.  xii,  I  often  tell 
'em  how  wrong  folks  are  to  say  that  soft  words  butter  no 
parsnips,  and  hard  words  break  no  bones. 

2.    Applied,   with    defining   words,    to    various 
umbellifers,  allied  to  or  resembling  the  common 
parsnip;  as 
Giant  Parsnip,  'the genus  Heracleum '  (Miller Plant- 


Echinophora,  esp.  E.  spinosa,  growing  on  sea-shores,  with 
prickly  inflorescence  ;  Rough  Parsnip,  (a)  Cow-parsnip, 
Heracleum  Sphondylium;  (b)  the  Opopanax  plant,  Opo- 
panax  Chironium  (Pastinaca  Opopanax);  Victorian 
Parsnip,  Traehymene  australis  (Miller)  j  Wild  Parsnip, 
the  wild  form  of  Pastinaca  saliva  (see  i).  See  also  COW- 
PARSNIP,  WATER-PARSNIP. 

1562  TURNER  Herballi.  145  Spondilion.  .maye  be  called  in 
Enghshe  Kow  persnepe  or  "middow  persnepe.  1866  Treas. 
Bat.  1140  Thaspium,  a  genus  of  North  American  ortho- 
spermous  Umbelliferx.  . .  Its  popular  American  name  is 


Meadow  Parsnip.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  But.  App.  321 
Parsnep,  "Prickly,  Echinophoro.  1348  TURNER  Names  of 
Heroes  76  Sphondilmm..may  be  called  in  englishe  Cow- 


parsnyppe.     1747   WESLEY   Prim.  Physick   (1762! 
Poultis  of  Wild  Parsnips  flowers,  leaves,  and  stalks. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  parsnip  beer,  culture, 
pie,  seed,  tint,  wine ;  parsnip-coloured  adj. ;  par- 
snip-chervil, Antkriscus  bulbosus  (Ch&rophyllum 
bulbosuni),  cultivated  for  its  esculent  root. 

1617  MUJDLETON    Witch  i.  i.  65   I'll  send  you  venison, 


France. . .  In  size  and  shape  the  root  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  Dutch  carrot.  1897  Daily  News  24  Mar.  7/3 
Parsnip  beer  contained  nearly  14  per  cent,  [of  proof  spirit] 
1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  375  The  pale  or  parsnip  tint 
which  belongs  to  nephritis. 

Parson  (pa-jsan,  paus'n).  Forms:  a.  3-6 
persone,  3-7  person,  (4-5  -ouu,  5  -un,  6  -onne). 
ft.  4  parsorme,  -ouu,  4-6  -one,  4-  parson. 
EME.jMr.MM,  a.  OF.  and  AF. persone  (izthc.  in 
Littre,  1292  in  Britton),  later  OF.  (Picard)  par- 
soune  (1466  in  Godef.),  &P.  parsone,  parson  (Little- 
ton) :-L.  persona  (see  PERSON),  in  med.L.  '  rector 
of  a  parish ' :  see  Note  below.] 
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1.  Eccl.  A  holder  of  a  parochial  benefice  in  full 
possession  of  its  rights  and  dues;  a  rector.  Parson 
imparsonee:  see  IMPARSONEB.  Parson  mortal, 
P.  immortal:  see  0.  quot  1706. 

a.  (-1250  Lute!  Sotk  Serin.  51  in  O.  E.  Misc.  188  pes 
persones  ich  wene  ne  beob  heo  no3t  for-bore.    c  1190  Beket 
561  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  122  Person,  preost,  obur  Jwat-so  he 
beo.    Ibid.  176/2425  Of  priores  and  of  persones :  and  manie 
o(>ur  clerkes  al-so.    1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  80  Persones 
[B.  parsonsj  and  parisch  prestes  playneb  to  heore  Bisschops, 
pat  heore  Parisch  hab  ben  pore  sebbe  be  Pestilence  tyme. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  478  A  good  man  was  ther  of  Religioun 
And  was  a  poure  Person  [v.  rr.  persoun,  one,  parson]  of  a 
toun.    c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  394  That  the  louden  curatis  as 
persouns  and  vikers  of  paraschenis  ben  stabili  endewid  in 
her  ri^t.    1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  20  A  patrone  of  a  benefice 
wit  have  a  poore  yngrame  soule  to  beare  the  name  of  a 
persone  for  xx  niarke.     1625  BURGES  Pers.  Tithes  61  The 
Person  of  Whitwell  being  sued  for  taking  away  a  Horse  for 
a  Mortuary. 

3.  [1314-15  RollsofParlt.  I.  313/1  AuPriourdeLaunseton, 
Parsone  de  la  dite  ville.]  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II 55  in 
Pot.  Songs  (Camden)  326  Sone  so  a  parsoun  is  ded  and  in 
eorthe  i-don,  Thanne  shal  the  patroun  have  jiftes  anon. 
'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  422,  I  haue  be  prest  and  parsoun 
passynge  thretty  wynter.  1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  87,  j  scholere 
of  Cambryg,  qweche  is  parsone  of  Welle.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Slcidane's  Comm.  ngb,  The  parson  and  vicar  wyll  have 
for  a  mortuary,  or  a  coarse  present,  the  best  thynge  that  is 
about  the  house,  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  192  (1810) 
205  Whose  prior  was  parson  thereof,  and  had  a  vicar  endowed 
there.  1691  Case  of  Exeter  Coll.  40  If  a  meer  Lay-man  be 
inducted  into  a  Benefice,  he  is,  whilst  he  continues  in 
possession,  a  Parson  de  Facto.  1691  Bp.  STILLINGFL.  Charge 
15  A  Vicar  cannot  appoint  a  Vicar,  but  a  Parson  may.  And 
althp  that  Name  among  some  be  used  as  a  Term  of  Reproach, 
yet  in  former  Ages  Personatus  and  Dignitas  were  the  same 
thing;  and  so  used  here  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Parson  Mortal,  the  Rector  of  a  Church, 
made  for  his  own  Life,  was  formerly  so  call'd,  . .  but  a 
Collegiate  or  Conventual  Body,  to  whom  the  Church  is 
for  ever  appropriated,  was  styled  Persona  Immortalis,  or 
Parson  Immortal.  1709  Ord.  in  Comic.  13  Jan.  in  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4508/1  All  Parsons,  Vicars  and  Curates  within 
this  Realm.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xi.  384  A  parson 
. .  is  one  that  nath  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
parochial  church... He  is  sometimes  called  the  rector.. of 
the  church  :  but  the  appellation  of  parson,  (however  it  may 
be  depreciated  by  familiar,  clownish,  and  indiscriminate  use) 
is  the  most  legal,  most  beneficial,  and  most  honourable  title 
that  a  parish  priest  can  enjoy.  1901  SPROTT  Bk.  Com.  Order 
Introd.  49  note,  The  word  parson  is  used  in  lists  of  clergy 
till  1645  to  mark  those  who  had  the  whole  tithes  of  a  parish, 
like  Rector. 

f  b.  Grey  (grey-coated,  grey-coat]  parson  :  an 
impropriator  or  farmer  of  the  parish  tithes.  Obs. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vtilg.  T.  1830  in  Cottetfs  Rural  Rides 
(1886)  I.  123  note.  1847-78  in  HALLIWELL. 

2.  Extended  successively,  in  popular  use,  so  as 
to  include  a  vicar,  or  any  beneficed  clergyman ;  a 
chaplain,  a  curate,  any  clergyman;    a   noncon- 
formist minister  or  preacher.     In  the  more  extended 
sense  only  colloq.,  and  (exc.  in  rural  use)  usually 
more  or  less  depreciatory  or  dyslogistic. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  932  When  all  aloud  the  winde 
doth  blow,  And  coffing  drownes  the  Parsons  saw.  1591 
SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  480  The  Foxe  was  well  indue 'd  to  be 
a  Parson.  16x6  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi,  2383  The  country 
parson  may,  as  in  a  string,  Lead  the  whole  parish  vnto 
anything.  ifi66  SOUTH  Serai.  I.  204  Call  a  man  Priest 
or  Parson,  and  you  set  him  in  some  Mens  Esteem,  ten 
Degrees  below  his  own  Servant.  1691  LUTTRELL  Brief 
Ret.  (1857)  IL  311  Mr.  Baxter,  the  famous  nonconformist 
parson,  is  lately  dead.  1720  GORDON  &  TRENCHARD  Inde- 
pend.  Whig  (1728)  187  After  a  Coach  and  Six,  the  next- 
Trappings  of  Domestick  Grandeur,  are  a  Page,  Plate,  and 
a  Parson.  1771  HORNE  in  Juntas  Lett.  li.  264  Popular  pre- 
judice ..  is  violent  against  the  parson.  1799  HAN.  MORE 
Fern,  Educ.  (ed.  4)  1. 15  The  clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the 
contemptuous  appellation  of  The  Parsons.  1825  JEFFERSON 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  9  This  information  I  had  from 
Parson  Hunt,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  London. 
1827  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  55  The  interruption  [of  a  prize 
fight  J.  .through  the  intervention  of  a  grocer  at  Hungerford, 
and  a  Methodist  parson.  1859  GEO.  EUOT  A .  Bede  i,  Which 
was  ye  thinkin'  on,  Seth, . .  the  pretty  parson's  face  or  her 
sarmunt?  1899  Daily  JVeu's  29  May  5/4  'Mr.  C. !  He 
ain't  a  parson.  He's  a  Man ',  with  great  emphasis  on  the 
'man'.  '  He's  a  downright  Christian  man.  That  s  what  he  is.' 

3.  transf.  From  the  black  coat  of  a  clergyman, 
applied  to  animals  with  black  fur  or  markings,  as 
a  black  lamb,   a  black  rabbit,  or  to  birds  with 
black  feathers,  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  parson,  the 
cormorant.    See  also  PARSON-BIRD. 

1806  Guide  to  Watering  Places  176  The  cormorant,  called 
by  the  sailors '  the  Isle  of  Wight  Parson '.  1827  COL.  HAWKER 
Diary  (1893)  I.  312  The  chase  we  had  with  the  shag,  alias 
cormorant,  alias  'parson'.  1853  W.  D.  COOPER  Sussex 
Gloss.,  Parson,  the  hake. . .  So  called  from  the  black  streak 
on  its  back.  1881  Leicester  Gloss..  Parson,  a  large  black 
beetle ;  a  cockroach.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Som.  Word-tit., 
Parson, . .  a  black  rabbit. . .  A  farmer  when  rabbiting  cried 
out  to  me.  .there's  a  parson  !  shoot  thick  for  God's  sake. 

b.  '  A  tiny  finch  of  Brazil,  Spermophila  minuta ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

4.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  x.  (1880)  344  The  Parson  ..  is  a 
very  showy  fly. 

5.  fig.  A  finger-post :  see  quots.    Chiefly  dial. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vttlg.  T.,  Parson,  a  guide  post,  hand  or 

finger  post  by  the  road  side  for  directing  travellers;. .be. 
cause  ..  it  sets  people  in  the  right  way.  1819  Banyuet  59* 
Like  the  rude  guide  post  some  a  parson  call  That  points  the 
way  but  never  stirs  at  all.  1889  in  N.  II'.  Lines.  Giass. 


PARSON. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive,  as  parson- 
editor,  -magistrate,  -peer,  -physician,  etc. ;  b. 
attrib.,  as  parson-power,  -premium ;  c.  obj.  gen., 
etc.,  as  parson-baiting,  -fighter,  -hunting,  -worship'; 
parson-like  adj.  d.  .Special  Combs. :  parson-and- 
clerk,  (a)  a  children's  game  :  see  quot.  1863 ;  (S) 

^  parson-in-the-pulpit  (a) ;  parson-grey  sb.  and 
a.,  dark  grey,  priest-grey;  parson-gull,  a  local 
name  of  the  great  black-backed  gull  (Larus 
marimis)  ;  parson-has-lost-his-eoat,  name  of 
some  game ;  parson-in-the-pulpit,  a  popular 
name,  from  the  form  of  the  flowers,  of  two  plants, 
(a)  cuckoo-pint,  (*)  monkshood  ;  parson's-nose, 
the  rump  of  a  fowl,  etc. ;  parson's-week,  the  time 
taken  as  a  holiday  by  a  clergyman  who  is  excused 
a  Sunday,  lasting  (usually)  from  Monday  to  the 
Saturday  week  following.  Also  PARSON-BIRD. 

1788  H.  WALPOLE  .££/".  to  Mrs.  H.More  22  Sept.,  Let  my  snuff 
of  life  flit  to  the  last  sparkle  of  folly,  like  what  children  call 
the  *parson  and  clerk  in  a  bit  of  burnt  paper,  a  1800  Cow- 
PER  On  observing  some  names  in  Biog.  Brit.  1863  BARNES 
Dorset  Dial.  Gloss.,  Passons  an'  darks,  the  running  fiery 
spots  on  burning  paper.  1882  Gloss.  Devon.  Plant-n.  (E.D.S.), 
Parson-and-Clerk,  Arum  maculatum.  1826  W.  E.  ANDREWS 
Exam.  Fox's  Cat.  Prat.  Saints  473  The  "parson-editor  of 
the  folio  edition  of  the  New  Book  of  Martyrs.  1821  Blaekvi. 
Mag.  VIII.  620  His  bonnet  blue,  a  coat  of  "Parson  gray. 
1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  208  Greater  Black- 
backed  Gull  ..'Parson  gull,  or  mew.  1889  DOYLE  Micali 
Clarke  163  Saturday  night  game  of  '  kiss-in-the-ring ',  or 
'  *parson-has-lost-his-coat '.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  in. 
vi,  Some  of  them  declaring  that  *parson-hunting  was  the  best 
sport  in  the  world.  1856  F.  E.  PAGET  Owlet  Owlst.  145, 
I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  assume  that  *parson-husbands 
have  more  sense  than  other  husbands.  1882  Gloss.  Devon. 
Plant-n.  (E.  D.  S.),  *Parson-in.the-Pulpit,  (i)  Arum  macu- 
latum.  .(2)  Aconitum  Napellus.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  u. 
i.  55  No  lesse  then  three  .  .*Parson-Physitians  had  ad- 
ministered to  him.  1841  LEVER  C.  O ' Malley  Ixvii.  319  Not 


nose.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  Parson's  nose,  the  hind 'part  of 
a  goose — a  savoury  mouthful.  Sometimes  called  the  Pope's 
nose.  1790  COWPER  Let.  to  Lady  Heskelh  28  June,  Wks. 
1836  VII.  39  If  they  come,  .they  will  stay,  .a 'parson's  week, 
that  is  to  say,  about  a  fortnight  and  no  longer.  1856 
KINGSLEY  Let.  to  T.  Hughes  in  Life  xiv.  (1879)  II.  3, 1  wish 
you  would  . .  go  with  me  to  Snowdon  . .  for  a  parson's  week, 
i.e.  twelve  days.  1897  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Ourselves  4  Persons 
who  identify  piety  with  churchgoing  and  'parson-worship. 
Hence  (mostly  nonce-words')  Pa'rsonarchy,  rule 
by  parsons,  a  body  of  ruling  parsons.  Farsone'se 
a.,  parsonic.  Pa-rsonhood,  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  parson.  Parscrnify  v.  trans.,  (a)  to  make 
parsonic ;  (b}  in  passive,  to  be  married  by  a  parson. 
Pa-rsonish  a.,  like  or  characteristic  of  a  parson, 
parsonic.  Parso-nity  —parsonhood.  Pa'rsonize 
v .,  (a)  trans,  to  make  parsonic ;  (4)  intr.  to  play 
the  parson,  do  parson's  work.  Pa'rsonly  a., 
belonging  to  or  befitting  a  parson.  Parsouo'latry, 
parson-worship.  Parsono-logy,  lore  about  par- 
sons. Pa'rsonry,  parsons  collectively.  Pa'rson- 
ship,  the  office  or  position  of  parson,  rectorship. 

1830  Examiner  789/1  A  pampered  squirarchy,  and  a  mag- 
nificent 'parson-archy.  1860  HUXLEY  in  L.  Huxley  Life 
(1900)  I.  212  Sunk,  as  nine  tenths  of  women  are,  in  mere 
ignorant  'parsonese  superstitions.  1834  Tait's  Mag.  I. 
632/1  The  perquisites  of  'parsonhood  are  of  a  more  solid 
and  tangible  nature.  1880  W.  S.  GILBERT  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zancef  You  shall  quickly  be  'parsonified  . .  By  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  a  1834  LAMB  cited  in  Worcester  (1846)  for  'Par- 
sonish.  1884  Punch  11  Oct.  178/2  A  proper  parsonish  style. 
1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <$•  W.  vi,  All  the  duties  of 
'parsonity.  1880 in  Congregalioualist  (U.  S.)  21  June  (Cent.), 
1  he  hope  that  lay  evangelists  will  not  '  presently  become 
"parsomzed '.  1892  STEVENSON  in  lllustr.  Lond.  JVnvs 
6  Aug.  171/2  Now,  it  seems,  he's  parsonising  down  Somerset 
way.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  Ixxxv.  (1783)  III.  129 
[Attire]  prig,  prim,  prue,  and 'parson ly.  1776  —  Pupil  of 
Pleas.  (1777)  I.  82  Whining  passages  about  pity,  and  virtue, 
and  all  the  et-caetera  of  parsonly  cant.  1852  Tail's  Jl/af. 
XIX.  342  heading,  The  'Parsonolatry  of  Dissent.  1815 
BYRON  Let.  to  Moore  10  Jan.,  Which  proves  . .  your  pro- 
ficiency in  'parsonology.  1886  P.  FITZGERALD  Fatal  Zero 
xxix.  (1888)  185  D.'s  ready  sneer  about  preaching  or  ^par- 
sonology'. 1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  xvii.  259 
The  'parsonry  are  a  power  absolutely  to  be  counted  for 
waste,  as  to  progress.  1680  R.  WARE  Foxes  <$•  Firebrands 
u.  (1682)  35  The  Convert  continued  not  fully  two  years  in 
his  'Parsonship  or  Parish  before  he  died. 

[Note.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of  L.  persona  does  not  appear 
before  the  nth  c.  It  was  app.  still  new  at  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont  1096,  when  it  was  said,  c.  iii  '  Ecclesia?  vel  decima?.. 
sjepius  ab  Episcopis  sub  palliata  avaritia  venduntur :  mortuis 
nimirum,  seu  mutatis  Clericis,  quos  Personas  vocant '  (Mansi 
Concilia  XX.  902).  Various  views  have  been  taken  of 
its  genesis.  English  legal  writers,  Coke,  Blackstone,  etc., 
have  referred  it  to  the  Civil  Law  sense  of  persona,  the 
parson  being  viewed  as  the  legal  '  person '  by  whom  the 
property  of  God,  the  Patron  Saint,  or  the  church,  in 
the  parish,  was  actually  held ;  the  person  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  respect  of  this  property.  Du  Cange  (ed.  1762),  pointing 
to  the  early  equivalent  use  of  pcrsima  and  tiignitas,  would 
start  from  the  sense  '  personage,  great  or  dignified  person, 
dignitary'.  Dr.  H.  Schaefer,  Pfarrkirche  umi  Stift  im 
Deutschen  Mittelalter  (1003)  §  19,  shows  that  persona  was 
primarily  applied  to  the  holder  of  a  parochial  living  who 
was  non-resident,  being  either  a  conventual  body,  a  chapter, 
or  member  of  one,  or  often  a  mere  layman,  the  spiritual 
duties  being  in  either  case  discharged  by  a  vicarius  or  sub- 
•titute,  who  received  a  small  portion  of  thu  revenue,  t 
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PARSONAGE. 

refers  the  designation  to  the  fact  that  the  holder  of  the  living 
merely  figured  in  the  character  or  rflle  (ct  L.  penonai  of 
parish  clergyman,  without  actually  discharging  the  duties. 
He  explains  the  frequent  early  equivalence  of  persdiia  and 
ttignitas  adduced  by  Du  Cange,  in  the  case  of  conventual 
or  collegiate  rectors,  by  the  usual  application  of  dig nita s  to 
the  superior  personages  or  'dignitaries'  of  a  chapter,  and 
the  fact  that  It  was  by  these  that  the  parochial  parsonages 
were  held.  It  would  appear  however  that  in  England  the 
appellation  must  have  been  early  interpreted  in  the  Civil 
l,a\v  sense ;  else  how  should  it  have  been  extended  tfrom 
the/f sSna  iin,it,»-ttilis  to  \\vapcrsona  morlAlis  or  resident 
rector,  and  have  become  in  England  his  legal  designation?] 

Parson,  obs.  form  of  PERSON. 

Parsonage  (pausaned5).  Forms:  seePARsox; 
also  6  -edge,  -ige,  7  -adge.  [Altered  form,  as  in 
prec.,  of  personage,  a.  AF.  personage,  OF.  per- 
son(n)age,  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice,  =  late 
L.  persondticiim,  med.L.  (from  Fr.  or  Eng.)  per- 
sonagium  :  see  PERSONAGE.] 

1.  The  benefice  or  living  of  a  parson;  a  rectory. 
Obs.  exc.  in  Law. 

a.  (1202  BRITTON  iv.  iii.  §  7  II.  179  A  prendre  garde  lequel 
ele  est  tie  tut  voide,  ou  soulement  le  personage.  Nichols  tr. 
It  must  be  observed  whether  it  [the  church]  is  entirety 
vacant,  or  the  parsonage  only.)  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 
433  pe  fotirbe  part  shulde  be  dispendid  to  kepe  be  housis  of 
be  personage.  1425  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  290/2  Noun  resi- 
dens  of  Persons  of  holy  Chirche,  upon  theire  Personages. 
1482  ,!A'«/t  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  93  A  certen  knyght  that  was 
patron  of  a  chyrche  solde  . .  a  personage  to  a  certen  clerke 
For.  xxvij.  marke.  1544  Siipplic.  to  Hen.  VIII  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
34  Other  patrons  haue  presented  theyr  clerckes  to  per- 
sonagyes  &  vicaragyes.  1642  M  ILTON  Apol.  Smect.  iii.  Wks. 
(1851)  288  Whether  . .  a  good  Personage,  or  Impropriation 
bought  out  for  him  would  not  improper  him. 

0.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xiu.  245  And  I  hadde  neuere  of 
hym.  .Noither  prouendre  ne  parsonage  jut  of  be  popis  jifte. 
1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  206/1  Churches,  Parsonages,  and 
other  Possessions.     1588  FRAUNCE  Lawierl  Log.  Ded.  F  iv  b. 
Their  fathers  haue  either  compounded  with  their  Landlord 
for  some  pelting  vicaredge,  or  payd  ready  money  for  a 
better  parsonage.     1646  Royalist  Comp.  Papers  (Vorksh. 
Rec.  Ser.)  II.  57  He  offers  the  parsonage  of  Hornsey  worth 
£loo  for  ^iooa     a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Oxford  Scholars 
Wks.  1730  I.  5,  I  cannot  exercise  the  Office  ..  without  some 
Curacy,  Vicarage,  or  Parsonage.    1818 CRUISE  Digest(t&.  2) 
III.  60  The  rectory  or  parsonage,  which  comprises  the 
parish  church  with  all  its  rights,  glebes,  tithes,  and  other 
profits  whatsoever. 

2.  (  =  Parsonage-house).   The  house  attached  to 
a  parson's  living,  the  rector's  house.     Also,  in 
later  use,  the  house  of  a  vicar,  perpetual  curate, 
or  other  incumbent  of  a  parish  or  parochial  district ; 
sometimes  (esp.  in  U.  S.  and  Colonies)  applied  to 
the  residence  provided  for  any  minister  of  religion. 

1472  Will  in  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  16  The 
parsonage  &  Chirchyerd  of  seynt  Botolphes  Chirche.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Surv.  xx.  (1539)  41  The  syte  of  the  personage 
standeth . .  between  the  sayd  hye  way.  1628  EARLE  Micro. 
conn., Surgeon  (Arb.)62  It  is  ofter  out  of  reparations,  then  an 
old  Parsonage,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Oxford  Scholars 
Wks.  1730  1. 10  An  old  rotten  Parsonage  or  Vicarage-house. 
1806  BOWLES  Bannvll  Hill  ii.  34  Where  the  white  parson- 
age, among  the  trees,  Peeped  out. 

1 8.  The  parson's  or  rector's  tithe.  Sc.  Obs. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  viii,  What  have  I  been  paying 
stipend  and  teind,  parsonage  and  vicarage  for,  ever  sin  the 
auzhty-nine,  and  I  canna  get  a  spell  of  a  prayer  for't  ? 

4.  attrib.,  as  parsonage-garden,  -house,  -land. 

1566  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (ed.  Peacock)  145  Burnte  by  the 
said  Churchwardens  at  the  said  parsonedge  house.  1610 
Bur/,,,;/  Keg.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  Var.  Collect.  I.  83 
Ine  buildinge  of  the  said  cottage  . .  uppon  the  parsonadge 
land  of  Calne.  1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  I.  26  We 
have  but  few  houses  of  any  note,  and  please  your  honour- 
only  three.. .The  parsonage-house,  the  poor-house,  and  the 
publiohouse.  1838  D.  F.  STRAUSS  Lutheran  Clergym.  in. 
I  The  door  of  the  parsonage  garden  opened. 

Parsonage,  obs.  form  of  PERSONAGE. 

Pa  rspn-bird.    [See  PARSON  3.] 

1.  A  New  Zealand  bird  (ProsthemaJera  novse,- 
MJHMUi),  so  called  from  its  dark  plumage  and 
white  neck-feathers ;  also  called  poe-bird  or  tui. 

1857  C.  HURSTHOUSF.  N.  Zealand  I.  118  (Morris),  The 
'HIM  c  mrnon,  and  certainly  the  most  facetious,  individual 
he  ornithology  is  the  tui  (parson-bird).  1866  LADY 
BAKKER  Steit.  Life  N.  Zeal.  93  (ibid.),  The  tui,  or  parson- 
Nrd,  most  respectable  and  clerical-looking  in  its  glossy  black 
iuit..and  white  wattles  of  very  slender  feathers. 

4.  Applied  to  the  Rook. 

1902  Wistm.  Gas.  7  Jan.  2/3  Entirely  devoted  to  the 
rification  of  our  friend  Mr.  Rook,  the  parson-bird.  Ibid. 

4  f  eb.  12/1  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  'parson  birds  '  will 
keep  up  the  ancient  tradition  and  celebrate  their  weddings 
to-day. 

Parsondom  (pausandsm).  [f.  PARSON  +  -DOM.] 
I  he  state  or  quality  of  a  parson  ;  the  domain 
of  parsons,  parsons  collectively. 

1850  P.  CROOK  War  of  Hats  3  All  parsondom  is  up.  1860 
inn-:  hramley  P.  xiv,  His  sins  against  parsondom  were 
grievous. 

Parsone,  -elly,  obs.  ff.  PARSON,  PERSON,  -ALLY. 
Parsoned  (pausand),  ///.  a.     [f.  PARSON  + 

L.  Made  or  penned  by  a  parson. 
1742  Vm-No  Nt.  Th.  iv.  840  Ye  Deaf  to  Truth  !  peruse  this 
J  arson  ,1  Page,  And  trust,  for  once,  a  Prophet,  and  a  Priest. 

urmshed  with  a  parson,  as  a  parish. 
"882  in  OGILVIE. 
o.  Married  in  church  or  chapel,  colloq. 
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iM6  Cosset 'ft  Encycl.  Diet.,  .Married  and  Parsoned:  A 
colloquial  expression,  signifying  that  all  the  necessary  rites 
have  been  performed.  1892  EMERSON  Son  of  Fins  154 
(E.  D.  D.)  Don't  you  wish  you  was  married? . .  Don't  you 
wish  you  was  passoned  ? 

Parsoner(e,  obs.  form  of  PABCENKR. 
Parsoness  (pa-ossnes).   colloq.  or  humorous, 
[See  -Essl.]     The  wife  of  a  parson. 

1784  Unfortunate  Sensibility  1. 121  The  few  good  ladies... 
such  as  the  parsoness, . .  were  extremely  concerned.    1873  M . 
COLLINS  Squire  Silchester  II.  i.  3  A  lady  who  was  parsoness 
of  the  parish.     1898  Contentp.  Rev.  75  The  parson  reigned 
supreme  in  the  church,  and  the  parsoness  in  the  school. 

Parsonet  (paJsane't).  colloq.  or  humorous. 
[f.  PARSON  +  -ET.] 

1.  A  parson's  child. 

1812  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Two  Parsons  xxv,  The  Parson 
dearly  lov'd  his  darling  pets,  Sweet,  little,  ruddy,  ragged, 
Parsonets. 

2.  A  petty  or  newly-fledged  parson. 

1834  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  III.  15  This  is  all  'hay, 
straw,  stubble ' ;— the  stuff. .  to  make  over  to  hireling  preachers 
and  fashionable  parsonets.  1877  P.  BROOKS  Left.  Preach. 
ii.  (1895)  45  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  dubbed  us 
'  parsonnettes '. 

Parsonic  (pajs?-nik),  a.  [f.  PARSON  +  -1C 
(after  words  from  Gr.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  parson ;  resembling  or  characteristic  of  parsons. 

1785  MRS.  S.  BOYS  Coalition  II.  74  He  felt  himself  bold, 
not  entertaining  any  great  idea  of  parsonic  valour.    1847  C. 
BRONTE  y.  Eyre  xxxvii,  His  manners . .  are  not  to  your  taste  ? 
— priggish  and  parsonic?    1891  K.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan 
I.  384  A  secular  as  well  as  a  parsonic  view  of  life. 

Farsonical  (paasfnikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ICAL.]  =  prec.  So  Parse  nically  adv.,  after  the 
manner  of  a  parson. 

1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  III.  14,  I  am  not  stoically 
advising^  nor  parsonically  preaching  to  you.  1834  LD.  SHER- 
BROOKE  in  Life  I.  97  Please  to  let  me  know  how  your 
parsonical  duties  go  on. 

Pa-rsoning,  vbl.  so.  [f.  PABSON  +  -ING!.] 
Acting  as  a  parson ;  doing  parson's  work. 

a  1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Parson-dealer,  Meaning  by 
pars  ning  to  support  a  table.  1887  T.  E.  KEBBEL  Eng. 
Country  Life  (1891)  8  There  were,  .many  very  bad  clergy- 
men, to  whom  what  they  called '  parsoning '  was  a  simple  bore. 

Parsoure,  obs.  variant  of  PIEBCEB. 

Parsuadable,  -suasion,  obs.  ff.  PERSUADABLE, 
-SUASION.  Parsy,  obs.  form  of  PABSEE. 

Part (paJt), sb.  (adv.).  Forms  I,  3-  part;  also 
4-5  paart,  (pard),  4-6  pert,  4-7  parte,  5  perte, 
6  partt,  6-  Sc.  pairt.  [In  OE.  ad.  L.  pars, 
part-em  (in  sense  2  a) ;  in  1 3th  c.  a.  F.  part  —  Pr. 
fart,  Sp.,  It.  parte :— L.  part-em  part.  The  pi.  in 
ME.  was  sometimes  PAKS,  after  OF.  pi.  pars, 
earlier  parz.] 

I.  Portion  or  division  of  a  whole. 

1.  That  which  together  with  another  or  others 
makes  up  a  whole  (whether  really  separate 
from  the  rest,  or  more  often  only  separated  in 
thought) ;  a  certain  amount,  but  not  all,  of  any 
thing  or  number  of  things  (material  or  immaterial) ; 
any  one  of  the  smaller  things  into  which  a  thing 
is  or  may  be  divided  (in  reality  or  in  idea)  ; 
a  portion,  division,  section,  element,  constituent, 
fraction,  fragment,  piece.  (Now  the  ordinary 
word  for  this;  in  OE.,  and  usually  in  ME.,  ex- 
pressed by  DEAL  si.1) 

When  denoting  a  number  of  persons  or  things,  often  con- 
strued as  a  noun  of  multitude,  with  plural  verb. 

[<rioso  Byrhtferlh's  llandboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  317 
Rabanus  cwya  ban  se  da;?  haefS  partes,  pact  synt  daehis.) 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2096  J>of  be  werld  es..Delt..In  thrin 
parteis  principa]e,  pe  partes  er  noght  perigale.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  339  Christis  chirche  . .  hath  bree 
partis.  J>e  first  part  is  in  olis,  wib  Crist.  . .  The  secounde 
part,  .ben  seintis  in  purgalorie.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii. 
130  part  is  at  Parys,  and  the  other  part  is  at  Constant  y- 
noble.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  385/1  Paart,  or  deele,  porcto. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  37  In  equall  pairtis  this 
kinrik  to  diuide.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  51  One 
louyng  one  a  nother  as  membrys  and  partys  of  one  body. 
1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  Post.  ix.  8  The  whole  is  equal  to 
all  his  partes  taken  together.  1574-5  Keg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  426  With  all. .partis  pendicles  and  per- 
tinentis  thairof.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Deut.  vii.  22  He  wil 
consume  these  nations  in  thy  sight  by  litle  and  litle  and  by 
partes.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  292  Of  all  parts  of  the 
countenance  the  eyes  are  most  powerfull,  being  as  the  soule's 
window.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  As  iron.  1.392  Let  the  Diameter 
AS  of  the  Circle,  .be  divided  into  two  equal  Parts  in  the 
Point  C.  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  II.  264  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces.  1794  Rigging 
*  Seamanship  I.  168  Leading-fart,  that  part  of  a  tackle 
which  is  hauled  upon.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Hfetaph. 
xxxvii.  (1870)  II.  338  Whatever  is  the  part  of  a  part,  is  a 
part  of  the  whole.  187$  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  443, 1  agree, 
Socrates,  in  the  greater  part  of  what  you  say.  1882  Times 
25  Sept.  8  They  formed  but  a  small  part  of  deaths  caused 
by  infectious  fevers. 

b.  Often  idiomatically  used  without  article : 
part  of =  a  part  of,  some  of;  so  great  part  of  = 
a  great  part  of,  much  or  many  of ;  most  part  of, 
the  majority  or  greater  part  of,  most  of. 

<7»375  Cursor  M.  3534  (Fairf.)  Gif  me  part  of  hat  bou 
grnyde.  a  1425  Ibid.  19049  (Trin.)  A  mon  croked  in  be 
palesy  And  had  ben  moost  part  of  his  dayes  {so  Laud  MS. ; 
Colt.  S:  Gall,  mast  all].  1450  Fasten  Lett.  I.  107  And  part 
therof  sold,  and  part  ther  of  yaffc,  and  the  remenaunt  thei 
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departed  among  them.  1531  TINDALE  Expos,  i  John  Wkj. 
(Parker  Soc.)  IT.  524  Part  of  his  laws  are  ceremonies.  1611 
BIBLE  ha.  xliv.  16  He  burneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire :  with 
part  thereof  he  eateth  flesh.  1760  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  97  p  5 
The  road  was  passable  only  part  of  the  year.  1778  Learn- 
ing at  a  Loss\.  155,  I  shall  probably  spend  great  Part  of 
the  Summer  with  him.  1827  SOUTHEY  Hut.  Plnins.  War 
1 1 .  705  Great  part  perished  before  they  could  reach  the  wall. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol.  47  Part  were  drown'd  within 
the  whirling  brook.  1860  WIIKWELL  in  Li/i  (1881)  512  We 
were  at  Oxford  great  part  of  last  week,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association. 

c.  spec.  An  essential  or  integral  portion  ;  some- 
thing essentially  belonging  to  a  larger  whole ; 
a  constituent,  element.  (Also  without  article.) 

1732  LAW  Serious  C.  i.  (ed.  2)  9  They  must  be  made  parts 
of  our  common  life.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  IX.  413  Tis 
a  prime  Part  of  Happiness,  to  know  How  much  Unnappi- 
ness  must  prove  our  Lot.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  vi,  The 
rider  sate  as  if  he  had  been  a  part  of  the  horse.  1863 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  14  That  formed  no  part 
of  our  discussion.  1879  MOZLEY  Serm.  276  Affection  is  part 
of  insight. 

2.  Specialized  uses  of  sense  I. 

fa.  ^  part  of  speech:  see  19.  Obs.  (The  earliest 
use  in  English.) 

ciooo  /ICii-Ric  Gram.  xvi.  (Z.)  107  pry  eacan  synd  rued, 
pte,  ce,  be  man  eacnad  on  leden-spraece  to  sumum  casum 
>ises  partes.  Itid.  xvil  108  Anfeald  jetel  b>3  on  oisum 
parte  ego  ic,  tu  Su,  illc  he.  Ibid,  xxxix.  243  pes  part  rnaez, 
bepn  gehaten  dxlnimend.  a  1300  [see  PARS],  c  1483  CAXTON 
Dialogues  viii.  38  Donettis,  partis, accidents.  1615  IJRINM.KY 
(title)  The  Posing  of  the  Parts,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Bug. 
Grain,  ix.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  777-8  In  our  English  speech  we 
number  the  same  parts  with  the  Latins. . .  Only  we  add  a 
ninth,  which  is  the  article. 

b.  The  name  of  a  division  or  section  of  a  book, 
play,  poem,  or  other  literary  work  ;  in  mod.  use 
also  spec.  Each  of  the  portions  of  a  work  issued  at 
intervals,  at  a  uniform  price,  and  in  thin  covers, 
and  intended  to  be  afterwards  bound  up  into  one  or 
more  volumes. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  64  Here  begynneb  be  third  parte 
of  inwarde  conuersacyon . .  Capitulum  primum.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  \.  Prol.,  I  haue  set  one  part  of  a  great  herball.  1562 
(title)  The  seconde  parte  of  Guilliam  Turners  herbal).  1594 
(title)  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two 
famous  houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster.  1677  LADY  CHA- 
WORTH  in  \ith  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  44.  I  have 
presented  your  Lordship  with  the  last  part  of  Hudibras,  to 
help  to  heighten  your  mirth  this  Christmasse.  1742  YOUNG 
AY.  Th,  vii.  12  Thro'  various  Parts  our  glorious  Story  runs  ; 
Time  gives  the  Preface.  1873  RUSKIN  Stones  V'en.  I.  Pret  7 
The  architect  had  read  his  third  part  of  the  Stones  of 
Venice  to  purpose.  1901  Daily  Cnron.  27  Dec.  3/3  The 
new  Dickens  would  have  to  find  a  second  Cruiksnank  to 
illustrate  any  novel  issued  in  separate  weekly  parts.  Mod. 
The  work  is  now  coming  out  in  monthly  parts. 

t  c.  An  element  or  constituent  of  some  quality 
or  action,  considered  by  itself  (and  with  no  stress 
on  its  being  merely  a  part) ;  a  point,  particular. 
(Usually  in  //.)  Hence  atsol.  Point;  matter, 
affair ;  respect  (  =  PABTT  sb.  3).  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  II.  Repentance  ill.  (1859)  545  Ve  heard  of  the 
true  parts  and  tokens  of  repentance.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  295  But  at  all  insolent  and  vnwoonted 
partes  of  a  mans  behauiour  we  find  many  times  cause  to 
mislike  or  to  be  mistrustful!,  a  1639  W.  WHATKLEV  Proto- 
types ii.  xxvi.  (1640)  43  Perfection  of  parts,  is  when  all  the 
parts  of  goodnesse  are  found  in  a  man.  1692  LOCKE  Educ. 
§  142  Nothing  can  cure  this  Part  of  Ill-breeding  but  Change 
and  Variety  of  Company.  1719  Bp.  ROBINSON  in  Perry 
Hilt.  Coll.  Amer.  Cot.  Ch,  I.  300  If  we  neglect  our  duty 
in  that  part. 

3.  A  portion  of  an  animal  body ;  either  definitely, 
a  particular  member  or  organ  ;  or  indefinitely,  a 
'  spot ',' place '  (cf.  13).     Usually//.;  often  with 
defining  adj.,  as  hinder  parts,  inward  parts;  also 
absol.  (euphem.')  «=  privy  parts. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  884  lason  . .  anoyntide  hym  anon  . . 
Bothe  the  face  and  pe  fete,  &  all  be  fore  perte.  15*6  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  God  hath  no  lineamentes  nor  partes 
corporall.  ij..  Sir  A.  Barton  in  Surlees  Misc.  (1888) 
73  In  a  previe  place  and  a  secrete  pert,  He  shoote  hime 
in  at  the  left  oxtere,  The  arrowe  quiett  throughe  harte. 
1531$  Back  parts  [see  BACK  a.  i).  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
I.  IL  41  Her  neather  partes  misshapen,  monstruous.  1598 
B.  JONSON  E v.  Man  in  Hunt.  iv.  i.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in. 
115  The  inner  parts  of  Goates.  .are  esteemed  great  dainties, 
especially  in  Toscany.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  41  A 
cloth  which  should  couer  those  parts,  made  to  be  priuate. 
1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  80  Wash  the  pans  with 
Juice  of  Calamint.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis. 
Children  (ed.  4'  II.  136,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
parts  [of  a  child]  very  attentively  at  the  birth.  1899  All. 
tutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  558  The  patches  in  such  parts  may 
then  assume  a  salmon  tinge. 

1 4.  A  minute  portion  of  matter,  a  particle.  Obs. 

1707  Curios,  in  Hust.  4  Card.  31  The  Entrance  of  some 
such  small  aqueous  Parts,  as  may  excite  the  Fermentation. 
1709  F.  HAUKSBEE  Phys.-Mech.  Exf.  ii.  (1719)  36  Woollen 
impregnated  with  saline  and  spirituous  parts  a  1774 
GOLDSM.  Sum.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  88  Now  the  parts  of 
the  air,  ..being  in  tnis  case  driven  asunder  by  some  external 
interposition,  such  as  fire,  or  any  other  agent.  1800  tr. 
Lagrantc's  Chem.  II.  378  The  earthy  principle,  which  is 
confounded  with  the  indigo  and  some  mucilaginous  parts. 

6.  spec,  (with  a  numeral)  :  Each  of  a  number  of 
equal  portions  into  which  a  whole  may  be  divided ; 
an  aliquot  part,  exact  divisor,  submnltiple. 

(a)  With  an  ordinal  numeral  indicating  the  number  of  si 
portions  in  the  whole,  as  n  third  far',  two  t*. 
now  more   usually  omitted    by  ellipsis,   the   ordinal   lnu» 
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becoming  A  sb.,  as  a  third,  two  thirds.  (6)  With  a 
cardinal  numeral,  implying  a  number  of  portions  one  less 
than  the  number  which  constitutes  the  whole,  as  two  parts 
~  two  thirds,  three  parts  —  three  quarters.  (Formerly  also 
as  collective  sing.,  as  two  part.) 

<rx>9o  St.  Michael  665  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  318  }eot  nis 
Jrare,  to  wonien  lime,  onnebe  be  seuenbe  part,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  973  pe  half  parte  gladli  or  be  thrid  We  wil  be 
giue,  if  bouit  bid.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  47  Mair  than 
twa  part  of  his  rout  War  herbreit  in  the  tonne  tharout. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sfr.'s  T,  545  Ne  koude  man  by  twenty 
thousand  part  Countrefete  the  Sophymes  of  his  Art.  c  1475 
RaitfCoilyar  123  He  tyt  the  King  be  the  nek,  twa  part  in 
tene.  1603  OWKN  Pembrokeshire  11.  (1891)  n  Ffoure  partes 
of  five  of  this  sheere  is  compassed  with  the  sea.  rx6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  x.  223  Two  parts  of  night  are  past,  the 
third  is  left  t1  employ  our  force.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  v. 
Def.  i,  A  part  is  a  magnitude  of  a  magnitude,  a  less  of  a 
greater,  when  the  less  measures  the  greater.  1706  E.  WAKD 
Woodeii  World  Diss.  (1708)  12  The  Queen  allots  him  three 
Parts  in  eight  for  his  singular  Hazards.  1813  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Patron.  (1833)  III.  xli.  130  Possession  ..  being  nine 
parts  of  the  law.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  319  He  was 
himself  only  three  parts  Roman. 

fb.  Used  by  confusion  or  error  as  if  =  '  times', 
as  in  (by)  a  thousand  part( s)  =  a  thousand  times, 
a  thousandfold;  by  the  seventh  part  =  seven  times, 
sevenfold.  06s.  (Cf.  DUAL  sbl  i  e.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2157  J>ai  pleyne  more  be  pouirte,.of 
bar  horsis  ban  be  soro}e  of  bam-selfe  by  be  seuynt  parte 
IDuM.  MS.  dele).  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  ^  je  schule 
haue  goure  licour  by  an  hundrid  part  bettir  gilt.  15x8 
TINDALE  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  149  A  thousand  parts  better 
may  it  be  translated  into  the  English,  than  into  the  Latin. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  ix.  48  Not  he  ..  Might  be  compar'd 
to  these  by  many  parts.  <rx6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  To  Rdr. 
(1865)  88  They. .are  ten  parts  more  paraphrastical  than  I. 
ifiag  B.  JONSON  Staple  ofN.  in.  ii,  I  nave  better  news  from 
the  bake-house,  by  ten  thousand  parts,  in  a  morning. 

c.  In  expressing  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients of  a  mixture  or  compound  :  One  of  a 
number  of  equal  portions  of  indeterminate  amount. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  208  It  was  so  strong, . .  twas  before 
allaid  With  twentie  parts  in  water.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  III.  298  Two  parts  of  this  water  poured  into  one  part 
boiling  milk.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)  512 
Take  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  two  parts  ;  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia,  three  parts.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Chcm.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  183  One  part  of  carbon  consumes 
in  burning  to  carbonic  acid  2$  parts  of  oxygen. 

1 6.  A  mediseval  measure  of  time,  equal  to  rV  of 
an  hour,  or  4  minutes :  see  ATOM  7.  06s. 

1844  LINCAHD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xi.  158  Each 
.  .admits  of  four  different  subdivisions,  into  four  points,  ten 
minutes,  fifteen  parts  or  degrees,  and  forty  moments. 
II.  Portion  allotted,  share. 

7.  A  portion  of  something  (material  or  imma- 
terial) allotted  or  belonging  to  a  particular  person  ; 
a  share.     Sometimes  almost  in   abstract   sense : 
Sharing,  participation ;  interest,  concern. 

To  have  part ;  to  share,  partake  (in,  t  of).  To  luaie 
neither  part  nor  lot  in :  to  have  no  share  or  concern  in,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  (see  LOT  sb.  2  b).  See  also  art  and 
part :  ART  sb.  16. 

a  1300  Florin  <y-  Bl.  522  He  moste  kunne  muchel  of  art 
Pat  bu  woldest  jeue  ber-of  part,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19585  Has 
bou  na  part,  coth  petre,  here.  1381  WYCUP  Rev.  xx.  6 
Blessid  and  holy  he,  that  hath  paart  in  the  first  a^en  risyng. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  104  Cham  Upon  his  part  Aufnque 
nam.  ^1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  HI.  i.  277  The  preestis  and 
dekenes  of  the  Gold  Testament  schulden  not  haue  part  and 
lott  in  the  firste  parting  of  the  lond  of  lewry.  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  i  Aduersitees,  Of  the  whiche  I .  .haue 
had  my  parte.  1538  BALE  John  Bapt.  in  ffarl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  I.  216  My  ways. .with  mennys  ways  haue  no  part. 
i6ox_BARLOw  Scrtit.  Faults  Crosse  23  We  haue  no  part  in 
Dauid,  nor  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Isay.  x6zx  BIBLE 
Acts  i.  17.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua  I.  (1809)  I.  151 
We  had  neither  art  or  part,  concern  or  interest  therein. 
1850  S.  DOBELL  Roman  \.  Poet.  Wks.  1875  1. 14  Death  Can 
have  no  part  in  Beauty.  1891  DOUGALL  Beggars  All(fA.  2) 
271  That  she  would  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  his  dis- 
honest career, 

b.  Allotted  portion  (without  definite  notion  of 
division  or  sharing) ;  possession  (concr.  or  atstr.)  ; 
one's  lot  in  life.  06s.  or  arch. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixii.  n  [Ixiii.  10]  The!  shul  be  taken  in  to 
the  hond  of  swerd,  the  partis  of  foxis  thei  shul  be.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  594,  I  haue  nojht  had  no  part  of 
children  tweyne  But  first  siknesse,  and  after  wo  ;md  peyne. 
c  1500  7  hree  Kings  Sons  66  To  obeie  and  abide  the  wille  of 
oure  lord,  &  to  take  suche  part  yn  pacience,  as  he  wol 
sende.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Has.  v.  7  Now  shal  a  moneth 
devoure  them  with  their  partes.  1858  NEALE  Bernard  de 
M.  (1865)  36  The  Lord  shall  be  thy  part. 

8.  A  person's  share  in  some  action;   what  one 
has  to  do;  function,  office,  business,  duty.  Formerly 
in  pi.  when  referring  to  a  number  of  persons. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  245  Be  liklynes  the  mast  cowart 
Semyt  till  do  ncht  weill  his  part.  1451  MARC.  PASTON  in 
P.  Lett.  I.  201  He  seyd  itt  was  not  his  parte  to  do  itt.  1543 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  297  The  partes  of  menne  is,  to  reioyce 
in  the  behalf  of  the  commenweale.  i*f*-$Homilies\i.  Repent- 
ance 11.  (1859)  544  It  is  therefore  our  parts.. to  pray  unto  our 
heavenly  Father.  1611  BIBLE  Rntk  iii.  13  But  if  hee  will 
not  doe  the  part  of  a  kinseman  to  thee,  then  will  I  doe  the 
part  of  a  kinseman  to  thee,  as  the  Lord  liueth.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vni.  561  Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  don  her  part. 
1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  418  *  7  It  is  the  part  of  a  Poet  to 
humour  the  Imagination.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xxii. 
254  Was  it  not  a  brother's  part  to  go  to  a  sister  in  affliction  ? 
1881  Times  23  Sept.  4  The  artillery  did  its  part  with  its  usual 
devotion. 

8.   Theatr.  The  character  assigned  to  or  sustained 
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by  an  actor  in  a  dramatic  performance ;  a  rdle. 
Also,  the  words  assigned  to  or  spoken  by  an  actor 
in  such  a  character ;  hence,  a  written  or  printed 
copy  of  these. 

1495  in  Sharp  Cov.  Myst.  (1825)36  Payd  for  copyyng  of  the 
ij  knyghts  partes,  &  demons.  1584  Ibid.  38  To  Jhon  Cope- 
stake,  for  playenge  of  Esron  his  parte  xx</.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  X.  L.  II.  vii.  142  All  the  world's  a  stage. .And  one  man 
in  his  time  playes  many  parts.  i6»  MABBE  tr.  Alemans 
Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  264  Let  every  man  take  his  Qu  and  per. 
feet  his  owne  part.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  Na  180  F  6  They 
must  be  called  off  the  Stage,  and  receive  Parts  more  suitable 
to  their  Genius.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  n.  viii.  r  2,  I  was 
sent  on  the  boards  in  children's  parts.  1882  H.  C.  MERIVALE 
Faucit  of  B.  I.  145  Minna  in  the  '  Pirate '  would  be  more 
the  line  of  part  to  fall  to  you. 

b.  fig.  A  character  sustained  by  any  one,  either 
as  a  special  office  or  function  (nearly  —  8),  or  as 
assumed  or  feigned. 

To  play  (act)  the  part  of',  to  act  as  or  like  ;  to  perform  the 
function  of.  To  play  (act)  apart:  to  perform  a  function,  or 
pursue  a  course  of  action  ;  also,  to  sustain  a  feigned  charac- 
ter, make  a  pretence,  act  deceitfully. 

01400-50  Alexander  361  pan  be  rigour  ofafreke  he  sail 
take  eftire,  And  preualy  in  pat  part  a-pere  gowe  be-forne. 
01548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  50  Homfrey  Chelny  plei- 
yng  the  parte  of  a  good  blood  hounde,  foloed  the  tract  of  y« 
flyer.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  iv.  27  Where  left,  he  went,  and 
his  owne  false  part  playd.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  205  None 
ever  acted  both  Parts  bolder,  Both  of  a  Chieftain  and  a 
Soldier,  a  1732  GAY  Fables^  n.  vi.  2  The  man  of  pure  and 
simple  heart  Thro1  life  disdains  a  double  part.  1886  BARING- 
GOULD  Court  Royal  xxxv,  He  was  unskilled  to  act  a  part 
and  speak  half  the  truth.  1891  Speaker  ii  July  36/2  The 
Referendum  and  the  Initiative,  .have  a  great  part  to  play  in 
the  future  of  Switzerland. 

fc.  transf.  One  who  performs  a  part,  an  actor. 
« 1643  W.  CARTWKIGHT  Commend.  Verses  Fletcher's  Drain. 
Poems,  That  some  who  sat  spectators  haue  confessed . . 
[they]  felt  such  shafts  steal  through  their  captiued  sense,  As 
made  them  rise  Parts,  and  go  Lovers  thence. 
10.  Mus.  The  melody  assigned  to  a  particular 
voice  or  instrument  in  concerted  music,  or  a  written 
or  printed  copy  of  this  for  the  use  of  a  particular 
performer;  each  of  the  constituent  melodies  or 
successions  of  notes  which  make  up  a  harmony. 
Hence  transf.  Each  of  the  voices  or  instruments 
which  join  in  a  concerted  piece. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.iifti,  I  syngeof  two  partys  without 
a  mene.  c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LVII.  vi,  Thou  my  harp 
the  consort  make,  My  self  will  beare  a  part.  1597  MORLEY 
Introd.  to  Mus.  i  Musicke  bookes ..  being  brought  to  the 
table :  the  mistresse  of  the  house  presented  mee  with  a  part, 
earnestly  requesting  mee  to  sing.  1674  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mus. 
in.  i  The  Parts  of  Musick  are  in  all  but  four,  howsoever 
some  skilful  Musicians  have  composed  songs  of  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  parts.  1706  A.  BEDKORD  Temple  Mus.  iii. 
55  This  one  Voice  or  Part  is  mentioned  as  the  greatest 
Excellency  of  the  Temple  Musick.  1889  E.  PROUT  Har- 
mony (ed.  10)  iv.  §  94  Most  music  is  written  in  four-part  har- 
mony, and  the  parts  are  generally  named  after  the  four 
varieties  of  the  human  voice...  The  highest  part  is  called  the 
treble,  or  soprano,  the  next  below  this,  the  alto,  the  third 
part . .  the  tenor,  and  the  lowest  part  the  bass. 
fll.  A  piece  of  conduct,  an  act  (usually  with 
qualification  expressing  praise  or  blame).  Obs. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione 's  Courtyer  n.  (1577)  Mj, 
Alonso  Garillo..  hairing  committed  certaine  youthful! partes 
..was  by  the  Kings  commaundement  carried  to  prison. 
1579-80  NOKTH  Plutarch  (1895)  III.  333  Pausanias.  .com- 
mitted many  insolent  partes  by  reason  of  the  great  authority 
he  had.  1596  RALEIGH  Discov.  Gviana  A  ij,  For  your 
Honors  many  Honorable  and  friendlie  parts,  I  have  hitherto 
onely  returned  promises,  a  163*  T.  TAYLOR  God's  jfudgem. 
i.  n.  i.  (1642)  155  He  . .  after  shewed  him  many  other  un- 
kinde  and  unchildly  parts. 

12.  A  personal  quality  or  attribute,  natural  or 
acquired,  esp.  of  an  intellectual  kind  (?as  a  con- 
stituent element  of  one's  mind  or  character,  or  ?as 
allotted  to  one  by  Providence :  cf.  gift,  talent) ; 
almost  always  in  //.  Abilities,  capacities,  talents. 
Usually  with  an  adj.  expressing  excellence;  also 
absol.  =  high  intellectual  ability,  cleverness,  talent 
Now  arch.,  rare  in  speech. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  n.  (1577)  G  vij  b, 
To  set  his  delite  to  haue  in  himselfe  partes  and  excellent 
qualities.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ey.  Man  in  Hum.  m.  i,  I  ne're 
saw  any  gentlemanlike  part  [in  him].  Ibid.  iv.  i,  A  gentle- 


We  magnifie  the  wealthy  man,  though  his  parts  be  never 
so  poor.  1678  BARCLAY  Apol.  (1841!  283  Three  things  go  to 
the  making  up  of  a  minister,  i.  Natural  parts,  that  he  be 
not  a  fool.  2.  Acquired  parts,  that  he  be  learned  in  the  lan- 
guages [etc.].  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  197  T  5  Courage  is 
the  natural  Parts  of  a  Soldier.  1710  HEARNE  Collect. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  351  A  man  of  Parts,  but  a  most  vile, 
stinking  Whigg.  1806  G.  CANNING  Poet.  Wks.  (1827)  49  But 
if,  amongst  this  motley  crew,  One  man  of  real  parts  we  view. 
1844  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Earl  Chatham  (1887)  818  Some  of 


III.  Region ;  side. 

13.  A  portion  of  a  country  or  territory,  or  of  the 
world ;  a  region,  quarter.  (Usually  in  //. ;  often 
with  a  vague  collective  rather  than  plural  sense.) 

(When  the  words  of  the  world  or  the  like  are  added,  the 
sense  is  i  above  :  e.  g. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  i.  4  If  a  man  come  fro  be  west 


PART. 

partys  of  be  werld.  1535  BOORDE  in  Introd,  Knowl.  (1870) 
Forewds.  53  Few  frendys  ynglond  hath  in  theys  partes  of 
Europe.  1560  DAUS  tr,  Sleidane's  Comm.  132  Going  into 
the  foure  partes  of  the  worlde.) 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  217  And  all  prouyns  and  pertes  J>i  pes 
shall  desyre.  1558  Ksox  First  Blast  (Arb.)  20  Women  in 
those  partes,  were  not  tamed  nor  embased  by  consideration 
of  their  own  sex  and  kind.  1607  MIDDLETON  AUchaelin, 
Term  in.  iii.  52,  I  am  a  mere  stranger  for  these  parts. 
a  1674  CLARENDON  Sttrv.  Leviatk.  (1676)  2  One  who  ha's 
spent  many  years  in  foreign  parts.  1725  BERKELEY  Pro- 
posal Supplying  Ch,  in  For.  Plant.  Wks.  III.  215  To 
propagate  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  1833  Rep.  Se/.  Com. 
ntittee  on  Mitnic.  Corporal.  334  The  mixed  jurisdiction  in 
the  Parts  of  Kesteven.  z86x  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  1. 
277  Let  me  know  when  you  come  into  these  parts. 

b.  Part  of  Foi'tune  (Astrol.)  :  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  moon  is  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  ascendant  or  *  horoscope  *. 

1696  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5).  1819  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol. 
a  1836  SMEDLEY  Occult  Sc.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1855)  XXXI. 
311  The  Part  of  Fortune,  is  the  distance  of  the  moon's 
place  from  the  sun,  added  to  the  degrees  of  the  ascendent. 

f!4.  Side  (/#.);  hence,  direction  in  space.   Obs. 

£  1380  Sir  Feruntb.  3517  Y  schal  take  out  to  anoj>er  pard 
&  prykie  fro  hem  anon,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen,  IV  30 
Made  a  bridge  over  the  river  on  the  part  of  saint  Denis 
strete,  and  so  escaped.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Moris  Utop.  \. 
UBos)  34  Sume  here  and  sume  there  j  yea,  verye  manye  of 
bothe  partes.  1574  H$QVV.IAV.  Regiment  for  Sea(i$-j-j)  Introd. 
Sb,  If  that  the  Sonne  . .  be  unto  the  North  part,  or  Southe 
part  of  the  Equinoctial).  1611  BIBLE  Luke  xvii.  24  As  the 
lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  vnder  heauen, 
shineth  vnto  the  other  part  vnder  heauen.  1774  T.  HUTCHIN- 
SON  Diary  7  Sept.,  [Norwich]  is  on  every  part  walled  in. 
b.  =  HAND  sb,  32  i.  Now  rare. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  $  V.  67  On  that  other  parte  he  had 
grete  drede.  1534  CROMWELL  Let.  17  Nov.  in  Merriman 
Life  <$•  Lett.  (1902)  I.  391  Neglecting  of  thone  parte  the 
kinges  highnes  honour  to  be  preserued . .  of  thother  parte  as 
it  were  contempnyng  all  frieendeship  in  giving  place  to  a 
Htle  Lucre.  1387  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iv.  40  On  the 
contrary  part,  his  mind  seeth  not  itself,  but  only  turneth 
into  itself.  i88z  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  135 On 
the  other  part,  I  judged  that  I  might  lose  nearly  as  much. 

t  Q'jig-  (Father's  or  mother^)  Side  (in  genealogy). 
(Cf.  HALF  sb.  2.)  Obs. 

1558  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref,  (1709)  I.  ii.  App.  v.  398  All  other 
your  majesty  s  ancestors ..  of  the  part  of  your  said  mother 
[cf.  L,  ex  parte  materna}. 

15.  Side  (/£".),  in  a  contest,  dispute,  question, 
contract,  or  any  relation  of  opposite  persons  or 
bodies  of  people ;  party  ;  cause. 

1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  vii.  624  Clyffurd  and  wauss  maid  a 
melle,  Quhar  clifiurd  raucht  him  a  cole,  And  athir  syne 
drew  to  partis.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  363  J>e  fend 
hab  be  strenger  part  here  ban  be  part  of  treupe.  1396  in 
Scott.  Antiq.  XIV.  217  This  indenture  made.. bet ivx..Scher 
Henry  Synclar  . .  on  the  ta  part  and  . .  Scher  Jone  of  Der- 
mounde  on  the  tother  part,  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn 
xlvii.  179  Of  that  other  part,  they  marked  well  that  wyth 
subyon  were  grete  fuson  of  men.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  ix. 
40  Whosoeuer  is  not  agaynste  you  is  on  youre  parte. 
1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus  Ajb/i  A  Senatn  stat  ..\& 
is  on  the  senates  part.  159*  KYD  Sp,  Trag.  i.  ii.  64 
The  victory  to  neither  part  inclinde.  1700  PRIOR  Cannen 
Seculars  356  Betwixt  the  Nations  let  her  hold  the  Scale, 
And,  as  she  wills,  let  either  Part  prevail.  i88a  H.  C.  MERIVALK 
Faucit  of  B.  1. 107  No  word  had  been  spoken  on  either  part. 
1884  Bythewood  fy  Jarmaris  Prec.  in  Conveyancing ^ed.  4) 
I.  402  An  agreement  made.. Between  —  ..(the  vendor)  of 
the  one  part,  and ..(the  purchaser)  of  the  other  part. 

b.  concr.  A  parly;  a  body  of  adherents  or 
partisans ;  a  faction.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10455  When  bo^e 
partis  come  to  be  fight  ^1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1724 
Arcite  &  eek  the  hondred  of  his  parte.  1534  in  Lett,  Sup- 
press. Monasteries  (Camden)  9  Bothe  the  seyde  partes 
hathe  ben  more  ardente  now.  .then  they  were  before.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  409  He  in  dede  would  gladly 
have  pleased  both  parts.  159*!  SPENSER  F.  Q,  iv.  iv.  25  Then 
gan  the  part  of  Cnalengers  anew  To  range  the  field,  and 
victorlike  to  mine. 

tc.  //.  ?  =  pan '-fray  (see  29).  Obs.  rare. 

1600  Look  About  You  i.  iil  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  VII.  491 
Shift  for  thyself,  good  Skink ;  there's  gold,  away :  Here  will 
be  parts.  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigrams  ex,  [Caesar]  lived 
scarce  one  just  age,  And  that  midst  envy  and  parts. 

IV.  [f.  PART  z>.]  Parting. 

•|*16.  Parting,  separation,  leave-taking.  Obs.  rare. 
1605  ist  Pt.  leroninto  n.  vL  27  O  cruell  part;  Andreas 
bosome  bears  away  my  hart. 

17.  The  parting  of  the  hair.   U>  S. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Century  Mag.  Aug.  489/1  His 
straight,  smooth  hair,  with  its  definite  part. 

V.  Phrases. 

18.  Part   and  (or)  parcel.    (The  addition  of 
panel  emphasizes  the  sense  vipart?) 

a.  Part  and  parcel^  emphasizing  sense  i  c :  cf. 
PARCEL  sb.  i  b. 

[  1414 :  see  PARCEL  sb.  i  b.]  1535-6  Act  27  Hen.  Vlll>  c.  n 
This  present  Act,  and  cuery  part  and  parcel  therof,  shall 
extend  [etc.].  Ibid.  c.  26  The..  Lordships,  .to  be  part  and 
parcell  of  the  same  hundred  [of  WeseberyJ.  159*  WEST  **J 
Pt.  Symbol.  (1647)  100  {To]  suffer  the  same  and  every  part 
and  parcell  thereof  to  descend  come  and  remaine  according 
to  the  true  meaning  of  this  Indenture.  1664  Compleat 
Clark  795  The  said  Capital  Messuage,  Lands,  Tenements, 
Hereditaments,  and  Premisses,  and  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof.  1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  106  This  being 
part  and  parcel  of  my  present  subject.  1846  MCCLLLOCH 
Ace. Brit, Empire (i1$$l,  194  The  places  referred  to  are, to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  part  and  parcel  of  the  metropolis. 
1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  273  The  moral  law 
of  the  conscience  it>  part  «uid  parcel  of  man  himself. 


PART. 

b.  Part  or  (nor}  parcel. 

1459  [see  PARCKL  so.  ij.  1535-6  Act  37  Hen.  F///(  c.  n 
\'tuted,..to  and  with  thy  countic  of  Hereford,  as  a  member, 
part,  or  parcell  of  the  same.  1539  Act  ^i  Hen.  Vllt,  c.  13 
AH  such  Right  [orj  Title  . .  to  the  premisses,  or  to  any  part 
or  parccll  therof.  1576  FLEMING  Pimofl.  Kpist,  64  Neuer 
a  part  or  parcel  thereof  left  vndiscuuered.  1664  ^ompltat 
Clark  b  As  often  as  it  shall  happen  the  said  annuity  of  a 
hundred  pounds  or  any  part  or  parcell  thereof  to  be  behind 
and  unpaid.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iv.  126  The 
Protestants  alone  have  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  sacred 
inheritance. 

10.  Part  of  speech  (Gram.}  [L. pars  orationii\. 
Formerly  also  part  of  reason  (KKASON  sbl  3  c), 
or  simply  part  (sense  2  a).  Each  of  the  gram- 
matical categories  or  classes  of  words  as  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  notion  or  relation  which 
they  express  in  the  sentence. 

Usually  reckoned  as  eight,  viz.  noun  or  substantive,  ad- 
jective, pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  in- 
terjection (sometimes  as  nine,  the  article  being  reckoned 
separately  from  the  adjective).  Formerly  the  participle  was 
often  reckoned  as  a  distinct  'part '. 

1481-1530  [see  REASON  A .-'•.'  3  c].  1509  HAWES  Past. 
J'feas.  v.  (Percy  Soc.)  24  For  as  much  as  there  be  Kight 
partes  of  speche,  I  would  knowe  ryght  fayne,  What  a  noune 
substantive  is  in  hys  degre.  1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  24  They 
have  also  a  nynth  part  of  reason  whiche  1  call  article, 
borowyng  the  name  of  the  Greke.s.  1611  BRINSLEY  /,«</. 
Lit.  (1627)  56  Q,  How  many  parts  of  speech  have  you  ?  Or 
how  many  parts  are  there  in  Speech?  A.  Eight.  1711  J, 
GREENWOOD  Rng.  Grant.  62, 1  have  not  made  the  Article  (as 
some  have  done)  a  distinct  Part  of  Speech.  1866  J.  MA.R- 
TINBAU/TM.  I.  277  We.,  must  have  the  parts  of  speech  before 
we  can  predicate  anything. 

b.  Principal  parts  (of  a  verb) :  those  from 
which  the  other  parts  can  be  derived,  or  which 
contain  the  different  stems  in  the  simplest  forms. 

In  Latin  Grammar,  applied  to  the  first  pers.  sing.  pres. 
indie.,  the  infinitive  mood,  the  first  pers.  sing,  perfect  indie., 
and  the  supine  (or  in  deponent  verbs,  instead  of  the  two 
last,  the  perf.  pple.) ;  in  English,  and  Teutonic  langs.  gener- 
ally :  see  quot,  1870. 

1870  MARCH  Contp.  Grant.  Ags.  Lang.  78  The  Principal 
Parts  [of  a  verb]  are  the  present  infinitive,  the  imperfect 
indicative  first  person,  and  the  passive  participle. 

20.  Moat  part:  the  greatest  part,  most;  as  adv. 
mostly ;  f  most  part  a//,  almost  all ;  f  tht  more  part, 
the  greater  or  major  part,  the  majority. 

13..  K,  A /is.  5390  J>e  mest  parte  pereof  hy  slowen. 
ci40o  Dtstr.  Troy  13308  The  most  parte  of  my  pepull  put 
to  \*  dethe.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  772  The  towne 
was  than  mooste  parte  all  the  houses  covered  with  strawe. 
i5>6  TINDALE  Acts  xix.  32  The  moare  parte  knewe  not 
wherefore  they  were  come  togedder.  1567  Gvde  <$•  Goalie^  B. 
(S.  T.  S.)  166  [Mankynde]  leuand  maist  part  in  all  vice, 
1693  Humours  Town  48  Their  Spendthrift  Sons.,  have 
dipt  most  part  of  their  Estates  in  Judgements,  Bonds,  and 
Warrents.  Mod.  He  lives  there  most  part  of  the  year. 

b.  For  (the)  most  part ^  the  most  part,  ^for  the 
more  part:  as  concerns  the  greatest  part,  in  most 
cases,  mostly. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  Prol.  4  For  the  moorc  part  they 
lougne  &  pleyde.  (-1400  MAUNDEV,  (1839)  xix.  213  pei  ben 
alle,  for  the  moste  part,  alle  Pygmeycs.  1594  R.  ASHLEY 
tr.  Lays  le  Roy  13  They  ride  the  most  part,  without  sadles, 
fi^urs,  or  shoes  on  their  horses.  1685  LOVELC  Gen.  Hist, 
kelig.  123  Bishopricks  and  Monasteries,. .  for  most  Part,  in 
great  Disorder.  1833  HT.  MARTI  NEAU  Berkeley  Banker  i. 
viii.  166  The  shops  were  for  the  most  part  closed. 

f21.  Some  part:  as  adv,t  in  some  parts;  to 
some  extent ;  somewhat.  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HMTK  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  14  It  [the  vision] 

e  sum  part  subtile  to  understand.  1560-70  Tragedie  140 
m  Satir.  Poems  Refornt.  x,  Lord  Darlie,  Of  quhais  rair 
bewtie  scho  did  sumpart  farlie. 

22.  Bear  a  part:  to  sustain  a  part  (as  in 
acting) j  to  take  part:  =»  23  b. 


part  in  the  following  transactions.   178*  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 

1 1.  ix.  186  The  king  himself. .  bore  a  part  in  it. 
23.  Take  part.     a.  To  share,  partake  of  or  in 
(cf.  sense  7) ;   b.  To  participate  in  (some  action), 
to  assist,  co-operate  (cf.  8). 

1381  WYCLIF  Hebr.  ii.  14  Therfore  for  children  comuneden 

fleisch  and  blood,  and  he  also  took  pan  of  the  same. 

*i533  LD.  BERNERS  Huen  Ixxxi.  245  Such  as  regarded  her 

were  constrayned  to  take  parte  of  her  sorow.    1596  SPENSER 

Q.  iv.  ix.  24  Each  one  taking  part  in  others  aide.     1875 

IOWETT  Flat*  (ed.  2)   IV.  19  Philebus ..  takes  no  further 

part  in  the  discussion. 

C.  To  take  part  with,  to  side  with,  range  oneself 
on  the  side  of  (see  sense  15).     To  take  the  part  of, 


e  sy  frewyll  Take  part  with  Vyce.    Ibid. 
iuc  gret  meruaylf  Ye  durst  be  so  bolde  Vyces  part  t 
IMS   BKINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  80  The   lewes  cri- 


o  take, 
ed  out 


i    W~*  »>«»-•>  nai.       io^k>   m  ma  m  uiag,  A  v  11, 

i  bome  took  part  with  him,  some  with  Carrol.     1875 
IOWETT  Plato >{ed.  2)  III.  251  Zeus  sent  him  flying  for  taking 
her  part  when  she  was  being  beaten. 
t24.  A  part,   on  part,  early  analytical  ways 
of  writing  APART,  q.  v.  Obs. 
Jg°~*S  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xv,  We  wille  go  on  parte. 
-so.  For  my  part :  as  regards  my  share  in  the 
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matter;  as  far  as  /am  concerned  (cf.  on  my  part ', 
etc.,  28) :  so  for  his,  our \  yoitr  part \  etc. 

r  1440  Generydfs  3013  Syr  Anasore  the  knyght,  and  ser 
Dare  I!,. .  Kche  for  his  parte  quyte  hym  self  full  wele.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  137  We  oughte  to  offer  yt  vp  vnto 
hym  with  thankeynges  for  his  parte,  and  meke  our  selfe  for 
our  parte.  1552  A'#.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  I  for  my 
part  am  here  present.  16611  BUTLER  Hud.  L  ii.  35  But  as 
for  our  Part,  we  shall  tell  The  naked  Truth  of  what  befell. 
176*  WHITEHKAD  School  for  Lovers  iv.  i,  I  wish  all  the 
women  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  my  part.  1818 
M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Jnd.  (1834)  185  For  my  own  part, 
1  have  no  hope  of  any  material  benefit. 
26.  a.  In  part :  partly. 

c  1380  Wvcur.fr/.  Wks.  III.  351  It  may  be  purgid  in  part. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  663  The  lawes  of  the  realme,  in 
part  he  reformed,  and  in  part  he  newely  augmented.  1611 
BIBLE  i  Cor.  xiii.  9  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesie 
in  part.  1649  J.  EATON  Honey-t.  Free  Jvstif.  374  To  make 
himselfe  righteous  by  his  own  works,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  1878  HUTTON  Scott  iii.  30  The  lady  herself  was  in  part 
responsible  for  this  impression. 

b.  In  good  part:  favourably  or  without  offence; 
in  ill  or  er<il  partt  unfavourably ;  so  in  better,  best, 
worse  part,  etc.  Chiefly  with  take,  or  the  like. 
(Cf.  L.  in  bonam  par  tern  accipere^or  interprefari.} 
1559  KNOX  Let.  Q.  Eliz.\n  First  Blast  (Arb.)  App,  60 
Interpret  my  rude  wordis  in  the  best  part.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
SUidant's  Contm.  35  b,  Fearinge  lest  the  duke  should  it 
take  in  evyll  part.  Ibid.  107  Thus  verely  doe  they  frendly 
counsell  them,  and  requyre  them  to  take  it  in  that  parte. 
c  1566  J.  ALDAYtr.  Boaystnau's  Theat.  World h.  iij,  Accepting 
[it]  in  good  part.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy. 
i.  xxii.  38  b,  Bread,  wine,  and  sweet  water.. were  accepted 
in  better  parte  then  the  answeare  of  the  grand  maister.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  iv.  21  Which  I  presume  hee'le  take 
in  gentle  part.  ci6ix  CHAPMAN  //iWxxiv.  124  And  myself 
take  that  wrong.. To  Hector  in  worst  part  of  all.  1761-1 
HUME  Hist.  £ng.  (1806)  IV.  Ix.  544  The  parliament  took 
this  remonstrance  in  ill  part.  1867  TROLLOPS  Chron.  Barset 
I.  xviii.  160, 1  am  sure  that  he  will  take  it  in  good  part. 
1 27.  Of  the  part  of,  of  my  part,  etc. :  -  on 
the  part  of  (see  28) ;  also,  of  my  part,  from  my 
side,  from  me.  Obs. 

c  1530  To  My  Heart's  Joy  o  in  Pol  ReL  $  L.  Poems  40 
Yf  ye  Hste  to  haue  know  cliche  of  my  part,  I  am  in  hel 
[=  health],  god  thanked  mote  he  be,  As  of  body.  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus  A  j  b/i  All  this  b  of  my  part,  or  maketh, 
for  me.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  lroy.  i.  VL  4b, 
[The)  MooreSjto  whom  of  our  partes  was  made  good  cheere. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vi.  2  Of  the  part  of  England.  /:  1626 
BACON  New  Atl.  (162^)  6  We  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in 
a  very  lowly  and  submissive  manner. 

28.  On  the  part  of  (any  one,  on  his  part ,  etc.) : 
on  the  side  of;  as  regards  (his,  etc.)  share  in  the 
action,  as  far  as  (he,  etc.)  is  concerned  (cf.  for 
my  party  35).  Also,  Proceeding  from  (the  person 
or  party  mentioned)  as  agent ;  made  or  performed 
by;  by. 

f  1400  Destr.  Troy  11836  Priam  on  his  part,  &  his  prise 
knightes,.  .no  swyke  thoghtyn.  £14*0  LVDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  460  On  my  part  no  defaute  hath  be.  1526  TINDALE 
i  Pet.  iv.  14  On  their  parte  he  is  evyll  spoken  of:  but  on 
youre  parte  he  is  glorified.  1631  GOUGE  Cods  Arrows  in. 
§  a.  183  Without  any  cause,  or  provocation  on  Israels  part. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  ix.  7  Foul  distrust,  and  breach  Disloyal 
on  the  part  of  Man,.  .On  the  part  of  Heav'n  Now  alienated, 
distance  and  distaste.  1849  MACAU  LAV  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  503 
The  conclusion,  that  no  excess  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a 
prince  can  justify  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  subject. 
»8?5  JOWETT  Plato  I.  ao  No  objection  on  my  part,  I  said. 

VL  29.  Combinations  and  attributive  uses : 
part-book,  a  book  containing  one  part  (or  a 
number  of  parts  printed  separately)  of  a  harmonized 
musical  composition  (see  10);  tPart-fray>  a  con- 
flict between  two  parties  or  factions  (obs.)  ;  part- 
music,  music  in  parts  (esp.  vocal) ;  part-singing, 
singing  in  parts ;  part-writing,  composition  of 
music  in  parts,  combination  of  parts  in  musical 
composition  (see  10).  See  also  PART-SONG. 

1864  A.  M«KAY  Hist,  Kilmamock  (ed.  4)  278  A  complete 
setof  *part-books  of  Handel's*  Joshua'.  1889  W.  S.ROCKSTRO 
in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  739  Separate  volumes,  well  known 
to  students  of  mediaeval  Music  as  *  the  old  Part-Books  '. 
1631  HKYWOOD  Maid  of  West  IL  Wks.  1874  II.  282  Pox  of 
these  *part-frayes.  1880  H.  F.  FROST  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  1 1. 
658  When  secular  ^part-music  again  occupied  the  attention 
of  composers,  it  took  the  form  of  the  glee  rather  than  that 
of  the  madrigal  or  part-song.  1899  Daily  News  2  Nov.  6/3 
Once  the  craze  was  all  for  issuing  volumes  in  parts;  to-day 
*part  publication  is  almost  unknown.  1859  GEO,  ELIOT 
A.  Beat  xix,  It  had  cost  Adam  a  great  deal  of  trouble  . ,  to 
learn  his  musical  notes  and  *part-singing.  1889  £.  PROUT 
Harmony  (ed.  10)  iv.  §  95  Rules  which  the  student  must 
observe  in  "part-writing. 

B.  adv,  or  quasi-ai/z/.  or  adj.  [Cf.  similar  use 
of  PARCEL  sb.  B.]  In  part,  partly,  in  some  degree, 
to  some  extent,  a.  qualifying  vb.  or  phrase. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron,  II.  787  The  king  made  his 
mother  an  answere  part  in  earnest  and  part  in  play.  1535 
COVERD.  Dan.  ii.  33  His  fete  were  parte  offyron,  and  parte 
of  earth.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  vi.  517  To  th'  end 
each  Creature  might. .  Part-sympathize  with  hisown  Element. 
1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  v.  ii.  206  This  wretch  hath  part  confest 
his  Villany.  1647  THAPP  Contm.  2  Tim,  i.  12  The  ship  that 
is  part  in  the  water,  and  part  in  the  mud.  1704  POPE 
Windsor  For,  18  Waving  groves.. part  admit,  and  part 
exclude  the  day.  i8a8  Oazw  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v,, '  It  rains 
part ',  it  rains  a  little.  1864  TENNYSON  Grandmother  viii, 
A  lie  which  i*  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight. 
b.  qualifying  adj.  or  Pple. 
Properly  hyphened  when  the  adj.  is  used  <ittrtf>. 


PART. 

1597  SHAKS.  i  f/en.  IV,  i.  iii.  60  One.  .who  (halfc  through) 
Giues  o're,aml  leaues  his  part-created  Cost  A  naked  iubwct 
to  the  Weeping  Cloud's.  i8j»  MOTHKBWBLU  Potmi  (1847) 
266,  I  watched  those  cold  part-opened  lips.  1891  .Mail 
14  Dec.  3/6  A  part-heard  case  of  alleged  dealing  m  bogui 
cheques. 

c.  qualifying  sb.  With  agent-nouns  and  nouns 
of  action,  still  of  adverbial  character,  as  in  part- 
payment,  payment  in  part,  action  of  partly  paying, 
PART-OWNER;  but  with  other  sbs.  functioning  as 
an  adj.  In  fart-time,  fart-way,  etc.  often  —  part 
of  (the  time,  the  way)  :  cf.  half-lime,  half-way. 
Usually  hyphened  to  the  sb.,  and  the  combination 
may  be  used  attrii.,  as  in  part-mine  pig-iron, 
absol.  part-mine,  pig-iron  partly  from  native  ore  ; 
part-time  girl,  a  girl  engaged  for  part  of  her  time. 

1818  HAI.LAM  MiJ.  Ages  (1872)  I.  i.  in  A  part  performance 
of  Gregory  II. 's  engagement.  1853  HT.  MAKTINKAU  Fr. 
Wines  *r  P°l-  i-  i  An  excursion  of  part  business,  part 
pleasure.  1861  H.  SPENCER  Firtt  Princ.  II.  xx.  1 159  (1875) 
447  A  part-cause  of  the  transformation  of  the  Earth's  crust. 
1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  238  It  was  part  payment  only, 
payment  in  full  was  still  to  come.  1875  KINCLAKE  Crimta 
V.  iv.  n.  70  He  moved  some  battalions  pan-way  towards  the 
frowning  Sapoune  Heights.  1891  East.  Daily  Frets  ^(, 
Aug.  2/1  Wanted,  a  Part-time  Girl,  (15),  for  housework. 
1893  Daily  News  20  Nov.  2/6  Staffordshire  part-mines  are 
451  M  to  461  64  and  471,  according  to  mixture ;  common, 
35x  to  36; ;  and  all  mine  hot-blast  forge  iron,  6o»  to  6w  (xt. 
1896  Ibid.  30  Oct.  10/5  Gentleman  ..  open  to  part-time 
engagement  to  manage  the  advertising  of  a  cycle  firm. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Jan.  1/2  The  part-authors,  and  part- 
condoners,  of  the  horrors  in  the  Armenian  provinces. 

Fart  (pait),  v .  Also  4-5  pert,  4-6  parte,  6- 
Sf.  palrt.  Pa.  pple.  parted,  in  4-5  (8-9)  part. 
[a.  F.  part-ir  (pr.  pple.  part-ant,  3  sing.  pres. 
indie,  part,  pres.  subj.  parted,  formerly  'to  part, 
sunder,  divide,  sever  ;  also '  (in  mod.Fr.  now  only) 
'to  part,  depart,  remoue,  or  goe  from'  (Cotgr.) 
=  Pr.  and  Sp.  partir,  It.  partire :— L.  partire  (in 
cl.  L.  usually  partirf)  to  part,  divide,  distribute, 
share,  f.  pars,  part-em,  stemfarti-  PART  si.} 

I.  1.  trans.  To  divide  into  parts  (by  actual 
local  separation,  or  by  marking  or  assigning 
boundaries,  or  merely  in  thought) ;  to  divide,  break, 
cleave,  sever.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

To  fart  ththoof:  to  have  cloven  hoofs  (cf.  DIVIDE  v.  i  bX 
c  1*75  On  Serving  Christ  27  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  And  Adames 
eyres  beo[>  parted  on  t>re.  £1330  R.  BHUSNE  Chren.  (1810) 
49  Knoute.  .parted  pe  lond  in foure parties.  «  1340  HAM ['OI.K 
Psalter  xxi.  1 8  pai  partid  his  clathes  in  foure  partis,  c  1440 
Promp.Pa.rv.  385/1  Partyn  a-sundyr,  or  clevyn, ..divide. 
1483  Catk.  Angl.  270/3  To  Parte  in  thre,  trifartiri.  1594 
WILLOBIE  Avisa  xlv,  A  heavy  burden  wearieth  one,  Which 
being  parted  then  in  twainet  Seemes  very  light.  1611  BIBLE 
/.<-:•.  it.  6  Thou  shall  part  it  m  pieces,  and  powr  oy  le  thereon. 
—  Dent.  xiv.  6  Kuery  beast  that  parteth  the  hoofe,  and 
cleaueth  the  clift  into  two  clawes.  1650  TRAPP  Ctttinti.  Exod. 
xiv.  2i  That  torrent  of  fire. .yet  parted  it  self;  making  a 
kinde  of  a  lane.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  {  9.  113  The 
besiegers  were  parted  into  two  masses  by  the  Seine. 

f  b.  Arith.  =  DIVIDE  v.  9  a.  Obs. 
*579  DICGES  Stratiot.  8  To  deuide  or  parte,  is  ingeniously 
to  find  how  oftentimes  the  diuisor  is  conteined  in  the  number 
to  be  diuided. 

c.  To  separate  (the  hair),  as  with  a  comb,  on 
each  side  of  a  dividing  line  or  parting. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Tra-.'.  68  The  haire  of  their  heads.. They 
part  it  before  in  the  midst,  and  pleate  it  behind,  a  i8a* 
SHELLEY  Pr.  Wks.  (1888)  I.  405  The  hair  delicately  parted 
on  the  forehead.  1839  VEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  iii.  (1847) 
30  The  hair  of  his  upper  lip  being  parted  on  both  sides  lay 
upon  his  breast. 

d.  A'aut.  To  break,  or  suffer  the  breaking  of 
(a  rope)  so  as  to  get  loose  from  an  anchor,  a 
mooring,  a  vessel  in  tow,  etc.     Also  absol.  to  get 
loose  in  this  way. 

1793  SMEATON  Eaystont  L.  i  149  In  the  attempt,  it  parted 
the  grappling  rope.  1800  NELSON  26  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disf. 
(1845)  IV.  200  She  having  split  her  niaintopsail  and  foresail, 
parted  the  cable,  let  go  another  anchor.  1854  G.  B.  RICHARD- 
SON Univ.  Code  v.  (ed.  12)  $  3746,  I  have  parted,  sweep  for 
my  anchor  when  I  am  gone.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Apr.  6/2 
He  did  not  think  that  three  of  the  best  ocean  tugs  could 
have  taken  the  Federation  through  the  cyclonic  seas  with* 
out  parting  their  hawsers. 

2.  intr.  To  suffer  division,  be  divided  or  severed, 
to  divide,  break,  cleave,  come  in  two  or  in  pieces. 

"579  w-  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  if  Lave  16  b,  The 
clouen  ayre,  which  parteth  in  sunder  at  the  end  of  his 
arrow.  1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philips  H'ar  11865)  I.  in 
They  came  into  the  Country  Road,  where  the  track  parted. 
1801  SOUTHEY  Thalabfiy.\.  xxxviii,  The  gentle  waters  gently 
part  In  dimples  round  the  prow.  1830  MARRYAT  King's 
O-wn  liv,  The  frigate  parted  amidships.  1898  Daify  News 
24  Nov.  5/5  The  cord  parted,  and  he  was  dashed  to  the 
pavement  lifeless. 

3.  trans.   To   dissolve    (a   connexion,   etc.)   by 
separation  of  the  persons  or  parties  concerned :   in 
special  phrases,  as  to  part  company,  to  dissolve 
companionship,  take  leave,  separate  ( -=  sense  6) ; 
to  part  ajight,fray,  to  put  an  end  to  a  fight  by 
separating  the  combatants  (see  4)  ;  t  tt  part  teds, 
to  cease  to  live  together  in  wedlock  (ois.). 

1416  LVDO.  De  Gtui  Filer.  9:68  Truste  ek  trewely.  ^  e 
pane  neuere  company,    c  is««  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Pi  evil, 
xi.  Of  seas  and  winds  he  partes  the  fight.     1509  SHAK 
M*ckA,iov.  i.  114  Welcome  signior,  you  are  almost  come 
to  part  a  fray.      1698  FKYKK  Ate.  E.  India  *  P    4«  The 
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PARTABLE. 


Vice-Admiral . .  left  not  off  till  Night  parted  the  Fray,  xjno 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  150^4,  I  could  name  Two,  who  after 
having  had  Seven  Children,  fell  out  and  parted  Beds  upon 
the  boiling  of  a  Leg  of  Mutton.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chits,  xxxvii,  They  parted  company  at  the  gate  of  Furnival's 
Inn,  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  380  He  parts  company 
from  the  vain  and  impertinent  talker.  1883  IT.  DRUMMOND 
Nat.  Law  in  Sp.  W.  ii.  (1884)  76  The  point  at  which  the 
scientific  man  is  apt  to  part  company  with  the  theologian. 
b.  To  dissolve,  break  up  (an  assembly),  rare. 

13..  Cursor  M.  13850  (Gott)  Wid  J>is  t>ai  partid  bair 
semble.  1720  OZELL  Vcrtot's  Rom.  Rep.  II.  ix.  132  The 
Night  coming  on,  parted  the  Assembly,  before  anything  was 
decided. 

4.  To  put  asunder,  separate,  sunder  (two  or 
more  persons  or  things,  or  one  f  ram  another) ;  to 
separate  (combatants)  so  as  to  stop  the  combat ;  to 
make  a  separation  between  (companions,  lovers, 
etc.).  Also^f.  to  separate  in  thought,  to  put  in 
a  different  class  or  category,  to  distinguish. 
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part  pe  dai  Ira  pe  night,  c  1440  tjeruryaes  2295  1  he  kyng  or 
kynggez  partyd  them  twayn.  1588  SHAKS.  L,  L,  L.  i.  n.  7 
How  canst  thou  part  sadnesse  and  melancholy?  1602  — 
Ham,  v.  ii. ,312  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd.  1611  BIBLE 
Ritth  i.  17  The  Lord  doe  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ought 
but  death  part  thee  and  me.  —  Luke  xxiv.  51  While  he 
blessed  them,  hee  was  parted  from  them,  and  caried  vp  into 
heauen.  1:1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  242  A  fool  and  his 
money  is  soon  parted.  1758  R.  BROWN  CompL  Fanner 
n.  (1760)  87  [Horse-beans  and  tares]  are  easily  parted 
with  a  riddle.  1830  TENNYSON  Isabel  ii,  To  part  Error 
from  crime.  1853  KINCSLEY  Hypatia  iii.  35  The  women 
shrieked  to  their  lovers  to  part  the  combatants. 

b.  To  keep  asunder  or  separate ;  to  separate,  as 
a  boundary ;  to  form  a  boundary  or  interval  between. 

"575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  50  Each  windo  arched  in  the 
top,  and  parted  from  oother..by  flat  fayr  bolted  columns. 
1638  LITHGOW  Trav.  n.  56  Which  Riuer  parteth  also  Dacia, 
from  Mysia.  1781  COWPER  Charity  20  Where  seas  or  deserts 
part  them  from  the  rest.  1859  TENNYSON  Geraint  fy  Enid 
iri8  As.  .two  wild  men  supporters  of  a  shield,  Painted,  who 
stare  at  open  space,  nor  glance  The  one  at  other,  parted  by 
the  shield.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  i.  §  i.  i  The  peninsula 
which  parts  the  Baltic  from  the  Northern  seas. 

c.  spec,  in  technical  uses :  (a)  Metallurgy.  To 
separate   (gold  and  silver)  from  each  other  by 
means  of  an  acid,     (b)  Paper  Manuf.  To  separate 
(the   damp   sheets)    after  pressing,      (e)    Comb- 
making.  To  cut  (a  pair  of  combs,  or  their  teeth) 
from  one  piece  of  material  by  a  special  method,  so 
that  the  teeth  of  each  correspond  to  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  of  the  other,     (d)  Turning.  To 
separate  (a  piece)  from  the  block,  as  with  a.J>arting- 
tool:  see  PAUTING  vbl.sb.  2,  quot.  1879. 

1487  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  a  Preamble,  It  was  of  old  Time 
used. .to  fine  and  part  all  Gold  and  Silver.. needful  for  the 
said  Mints.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  766  The 
gold  and  silver  to  be  parted  ought  previously  to  be  granu- 
lated. 1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  027  Fine  papers  are  often 
twice  parted  and  pressed.  Ibid.  1061  The  one  space.. is 
allotted  to  the  processes  of  dissolving  the  silver,  and  parting 
the  gold.  1875  Ibid.  (ed.  7)  I.  005  The  teeth  of  the  larger 
descriptions  of  comb  are  parted,  or  cut  one  out  of  the  other 
with  a  thin  frame  saw ;  then  the  shell,  equal  in  size  to  two 
combs  with  their  teeth  interlaced,  is  bent  like  an  arch  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  teeth. . .  Smaller  combs  of  horn 
and  tortoise-shell  are  parted  whilst  flat,  by  an  ingenious 
machine  with  two  chisel-formed  cutters,  placed  obliquely,  so 
that  every  cut  produces  one  tooth. 

d.  intr.  or  absol.  To  make  or  cause  separation, 
division,  or  distinction. 

ifin  BIBLE  Prov.  xviii.  18  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to 
cease,  and  parteth  betweene  the  mighty  [CovERn.,  parteth 
the  mightie  asunder).  1750  Boston  Rec.  (1887)  XVII.  252 
In  a  range  with  the  Fence  and  Trees  which  parts  between 
John  Richardson  Esqrs.  Land.. and  Samuel  Wells  Esqrs. 
Land.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xlviii,  Her  care  is  not  to 
part  and  prove. 

II.  6.  intr.  To  become  or  be  separated  or 
sundered  (from  something) ;  to  be  liberated  or 
detached;  to  proceed, emanate;  to  come  off.  rare, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  20753  fan  parted  his  hend  fra  J«  here. 
1594  CONSTABLE  Diana  vi.  ix,  But  from  his  bow  a  fiery 
arrow  parteth.  1679  Estatl.  Test  13  A  stolen  smile  will 
part  from  me.  1717  POPE  Elaisa  95  Ev'n  thought  meets 
thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part.  1861  BORROW  Wild  Wales 
III.  xv.  168  The  sheep  caught  the  disease  and  the  wool 
parted. 

6.  In  reciprocal  sense :  To  go  or  come  apart  or 
asunder,  to  separate.  Of  persons:  To  go  away 
from  each  other,  quit  one  another's  company. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6153  pe  kinges  &  muche  of  hor 
folc  ahue  partede  atuo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20264  Alias  !  hou 
sal  we  part  in  tua.  13. .  Gaw.  t,  Gr.  Knt.  2473  pay  acolen 
and  kyssen . .  and  parten  ry}t  here,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
urn.  57  pare  bare  it  and  lordan  partes  es  a  grete  brigg. 
c  1475  Kauf  Coiljear  572  Thus  partit  thay  twa.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  O.  vi.  i.  10  So  both  tooke  goodly  leave,  and 
parted  severall.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  18  A  Tale. .Would 
.  .Make. .Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part,  And  each 
particular  haire  to  stand  on  end.  1646  CRASHAW  Delights  of 
Muses  119  And,  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends,  Soul  and  body 
part  like  friends.  1715  GAY  Black^yed  Susan  iv,  We  only 
part  to  meet  again,  a  1731  —  Hare  S,  Friends  61  But 
dearest  friends,  alas  !  must  part.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam 
I.  xviii,  Her  lips  grew  pale,  Parted,  and  quivered.  1842 
TENNYSON  Edwin  Morris  70  We  met  to  part  no  more.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  392,  I  give  my  guides  buttons, 
reels  of  cotton, . .  fish-hooks,  and  matches,  and  we  part  friends. 
Mod.  Here  our  roads  parted. 


b.  Part  from  :  (a)  to  separate  from,  go  away 
from,  leave  (see  also  7) ;  (£)  —  next  b  (now  rare]. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  64  Hwon  he  parteft  urom  ou.  Ibid.  406 
Bute  gif  ich  parti  urom  ou,  beHoli  Gost..nemei  noutkumen 
to  ou.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13033  Herodias,.wend  to  part 
fra  herod.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  492  The  hwnd  hym 
lufit  swa,  That  ne  vald  part  na  vis  hym  fra.  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  10692  For  al  his  myjt  &  his  prowes  He  partied 
neuere  fro  him  harmles.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvi. 
(Percy  Soc.)  60  Fare  well,  she  sayde,  for  I  must  parte  you 
fro.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  102  This  Ring  I  gaue 
him,  when  he  parted  from  me.  1727  C.  GOLDEN  Hist,  Five 
Ind.  Nat,  3  This  extremity  obliged  the  Adirondacks  to  part 
from  those  of  the  Five  Nations.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life 
(1885)  II.  365  Our  poor  boy  Thornie  parted  from  us  to-day. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  ii.  174,  I  giue  them  with  this 
ring,  Which  when  you  part  from,  loose,  or  giue  away,  Let  it 
presage  theruine of  yourloue.  1640 GI.AI'THOKNJ-;  Wallenstein 
in.  iii,  That  Jewell  which  you  seeme  To  part  from  so 
unwillingly.  1793  Minstrel  III.  30  Grasping  the  shadow 
of  power,  whilst  their  poverty  constrained  them  to  part  from 
the  substance.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1885)  II.  166  His 
precious  bag,  which  he  would  by  no  means  part  from. 

C.  Part  with  :  (a)  =  prec.  a  (now  rare) ;  (b)  to 
let  go,  give  up,  surrender ;  to  get  rid  of,  send  away, 
dismiss  ;  in  mod.  use  also  of  a  body  or  substance: 
to  lose,  give  off  (heat,  or  a  constituent  or  element). 

To  Part  with  child  {bairn} :  to  be  delivered  prematurely, 
to  suffer  abortion  (Sc.). 

13..  Cursor  M.  17022  (Cott.)  Kynd  na  saul  suffers  ar  to 
part  wit  [so  GStt.  %  Trin.  &  Laud  parte  fro]  man  o-liue. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  221  He  was  with  me  then,  Who 
parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  Chaine.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  in. 
ii.  235  How  parted  he  with  thee?  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen. 
xiii.  14  Abram  had  now  parted  with  Lot,  to  his  great  grief. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  ix,  The  ladies  seemed  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  my  daughters.  1871  M.  ARNOLD  Friendship's 
Garl,  97  Just  after  I  had  parted  with  him  at  his  lodgings. 

c  1350  St.  John  Evang.  200  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  38  He  dredes  his  gude  sal  fro  him  fall,  So  J?at  he  dar 
noght  part  with  all.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i. 
(1586)  28  b,  The  Dutches  was  driuen  to  part  with  one  of  her 
chiefe  women.  £1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  411  Oh, 
that  I  should  part  with  so  much  gold  !  1663  BOYLE  Exp. 
Hist.  Colours  in.  xlix.  Annot.  ii,  Lixiviate  salts  ..  dispose 
them  [vegetables]  to  part  readily  with  their  tincture.  17x8 
Freethinker  No.  92  P3,  I  would  part  with  all  my  Jewels, 
to  be  but  Twenty.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tr.  327/1 
Such  substances  as  are  known  to  contain  oxygen  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  to  part  with  it  with  the  greatest 
facility.  1878  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  v.  131  Men  will  not  part 
with  what  they  have  until  you  give  them  something  better. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  61 
The  3eir  following  the  quene  pairtit  witht  bairne...The 
bairne  was  born  quick  and  deceissit  witht  in  schort  space 
thairefter.  1722  WODROW  Hist.  Ck.  Scot.  II.  in.  viii.  §  7.  432 
All  which  put  her  to  such  Fright  that  she  parted  with 
Child,  and  never  recovered.  1883  GRAHAM  Writings  II.  20 
(E.D.D.)  Maggy  had  parted  wi'  bairn. 

d.  absol*  To  part  with  something,  esp.  money ; 


ily — what  the  country  folk  call  '  unwilling 
topart '.  At  least,  he  would  only  part  for  a  consideration. 

7.  intr.  To  take  one's  leave  or  departure ;  to 
depart,  go  away;  to  set  out.  arch.  [Cf.  F.  partir^ 

In  perfect  tenses,  it  often  took  be:  'he  is  parted  from  Rome '. 

11300  Cursor  M.  12975  Sum  o}>ir  ansuar  sal  j»ou  sai,  Ar 
I  fra  be  yitt  part  a-wai.  £1300  Havelok  2962  Hwan  he 
wore  parted  alle  samen,  Hauelok  bi-leftewit  ioieand  gamen 
In  engelond.  1382  WYCLIF  Mark  i.  42  Anoon  the  lepre 
partide  [ Vulg.  discessit]  awey  fro  hym.  c  1400  St.  A  lexiits 
(Laud  622)  384  For  to  dye  it  were  my  rijth,  And  hennes  to 
party,  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  iv.  20  Who  moued  you 


to  leue  me,  and  to  parte  soo?  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  fc 
71  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embarque  for  Millain.  1623 
J.  BOROUGH  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camd.)  120  Mr.  Norgate  is 
parted  from  Rome,  .for  England,  c  1642  TWYNE  in  wood's 
Life  t  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  58  They  desisted  and  parted  awaye 
quietly.  1676  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1151/2  The  Queen  of  Poland 
was  parted  from  Janowits,  to  go  and  meet  the  King  at 
Leopol.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  44,  I  parted 
from  Vienna  the  middle  of  May.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Para- 
dise vi.  142  Aged  and  poor  He  parted  thence.  1885-94  R. 
BRIDGES  Eros  <$•  Psyche  Aug.  xxui,  '  But  ere  he  parted ', 
said  she, '  he  confer'd  On  thee  the  irrecoverable  boon  '. 
b.  To  part  {kence j  out  of  this  life,  etc.)  :  to  die. 

c  1325  Spec.  Gy  Warw.  297  Whan  |>eih  sholen  parten  henne, 
Ful  wel  peih  sholen  here  weie  kenne  Riht  to  J>e  blisse  of 
paradys.  13..  Chron.  Eng,  422  (Ritson)  Er  he  partede  of 
thisse  live.  1399  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  iii.  12  A  [=  he]  parted 
eu'n  iust  betweene  Twelue  and  One.  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr. 
i.  xxii,  At  six  months'  end,  she  parted  hence.  1816  J.  WILSON 
City  of  Plague  i.  iii,  50  An  angel  sent  from  pitying  heaven 
To  bid  him  part  in  peace.  1878  Masque  of  Poets  14,  I 
know  it  well  and  yet  in  peace  I  part. 

t  8.  trans.  To  depart  from,  go  away  from,  take 
leave  of,  leave,  quit,  forsake :  —  DEPART  v.  8.  Obs. 

In  quot.  1609,  app.  a  mixture  of 'had  parted  this  life  '  and 
'  had  been  parted  from  this  life  \  Cf.  PASS  v. 

a  ig29SKELTON  Epit.  Dk.  yasfar'Wks,  1843  II.  398  But  or 
I  parte  the  place,  Up  his  hede  he  caste.  1587  TURBERV. 
Trag.  T.  (1837)  39  That  I  should  part  my  countrey,  to 
avoide  My  monstrous  charge.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  in.  i. 
3  Since  presently  your  soules  must  part  your  bodies.  1609 
BIBLE  (Douay)  2  Mace.  v.  5  As  though  Antiochus  had  bene 
parted  this  life.  1787  Minor  iv.  vi.  222  My  regret  at  parting 
this  second  Eden.  ci8o2  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Ennui  xiv, 
Though  loth  to  part  his  country,  he  could  rather  part  that 
nor  me.  1812  Examiner  14  Sept.  588/1  One  of  the  trans- 
ports,, .having  parted  the  convoy,  was  captured. 

b.  To  part  with,  give  up :   =  6  b  (6),  c  (b\  dial. 

1823  SHARPE  Ballad  Bk.  (1868)  2  (E.D.  D.)  O  we  maun 
part  this  lore,  Willie.  1899  MACMANUS  CAt'trr,  Corners  73 
(E,  D.  D.)  He  wouldn't  part  his  wife  Molly  at  home  for  all 
the  princesses  in  the  world. 


III.  9.  trans.  To  divide  to  or  among  a  number 
of  recipients;  to  distribute  in  shares,  apportion, 
(With  various  const.)  Somewhat  arch. 

13..  K.  Alis.  4678  He  nam  Daries  tresour,  And  pertid 
hit  among  his  kynne.  £-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  296 
He  parted  his  wynnyng  tille  his  men  largely,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4318  pe  quilke  is  part  vs,  all  be  pake,  be  parcells 
euyn.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Apr.  153, 1  will  part  them 
all  you  among.  £1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  />$.  CVIIL  iii,  Let 
me  part  out  Sichems  fields.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Mace. 
v.  20  And  there  were  parted  to  Simon  three  thousand  men, 
to  goe  into  Galilee,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  503 
She  parted  herself,  whilst  living . .  betwixt  these  three  places. 
1715  POPE  -2nd  Ep.  Miss  Blount  15  To  part  her  time  'twixt 
reading  and  bohea.  1809  BAWDWEN  Domesday  Bk.  332  This 
land  was  parted  between  41  Burgesses  who  have  12  ploughs. 
1876  FREEMAN  Norm,  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  209  Lands  which  seem 
to  have  been  parted  out  among  the  magistrates  and  chief 
burghers. 

10.  To  share  with  another  or  others;  (of  one 
person)  to  give  a  share  of  to  another ;  (of  a  number 
of  persons)  to  take  each  a  share  of,  divide  among 
themselves.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13. .  Senyn  Sages  (W.)  2053  Yif  thou  wilt  half  parte  with 
ous,  Thou  sschalt  hit  have,  Sire  Cressus.  1362  LANGL, 
P.  PL  A.  xi.  50  Luyte  loueb_  he  |>at  lord,  .pat  Jms  parte^ 
with  J>e  pore  a  parcel  whon  him  neodej*  1382  WYCLIF  John 
xix.  24  Thei  partiden  my  clothis  to  hem,  and  in  to  my  cloth 
thei  senten  lott.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  386  [He] 
thanked  god.  .That  no  wight  his  blisse  parten  shaL  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  ofsEsop  ii.  xviii,  Ye  shalle  parte  to  gyder 
your  good.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Iviii.  5  G-iff  thame  the 
pelffe  to  pairt  amang  thame.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii. 
240  Long.  Let's  part  the  word.  Mar.  No,  He  not  be  your 
halfe.  17..  POPE  (J.)t  Jove  himself  no  less  content  wou'd 
be  To  part  his  throne,  and  share  his  heav'n  with  thee. 
1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xliv,  Her  friend  parted  his  break- 
fast..with  the  child  and  ner  grandfather. 

T"  b.  To  part  stakes  (also  to  part  shares] :  to 
share,  partake,  participate,  *  go  shares '  (with  a 
person,  in  a  thing).  In  quot.  1581,  to  make 
division  or  distribution  (o/&  thing  between  persons). 

I5S3  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  133  The  Deuill  and  thei.. 
shall  parte  stakes  with  theim  one  daie.  1581  J.  BELL 
H  addon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  406  b,  To  make  Invocation  to  the 
dead,  to  part  stakes  of  honour  betwixt  God  and  his  Sainctes. 
1622  MABBE  tr.  Aletnan^s  Guzman  d*Alf.  n.  304,  I  might 
part  shares  with  my  wife.  1628  GAULE  Pract.  The.  Panegyr. 
7  To  share  the  Honour  with  him,  and  part  stakes  m  the 
Prayse.  1665  BRATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  $2.  This  was 
before  they  parted  Stakes. 

1 11.  intr.  To  make  division  into  shares ;  to 
give  or  impart  a  share ;  to  take  or  have  a  share ; 
to  share,  'go  shares',  participate,  partake  (with 
a  person;  of  or  tn,  rarely  with,  a  thing).  Obs, 

(  IZQO  St.  Brandon  264  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  226  Heo  wollez 
party  }?ar-of  mid  us.  0x330  Otuel  1658  And  5,ef  we  ani 
good  winne,  For  sof>e  Jwu  schalt  parten  f>er  inne.  1340 
Ayenb,  38  f>e  Jjyeues  be  uela^rede  byej»  Jx>  bet  partej>  of  pe 
byei>e.  1426  LYDG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  4706,  I  ffeede  folk  that 
hongry  be,  And  parte  with  hem  off  my  plente.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  254  Lat  me 
and  the  Frinchemen  pairt  amang  ws.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam. 
xxx.  24  As  his  part  is  that  goeth  downe  to  the  battel,  so 
shall  his  part  bee  that  tarieth  by  the  stufle :  they  shall  part 
alike.  1670  WALLIS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II. 
519  Who  longs  to  hear  of  some  here  willing  to  part  in  the 
impression  of  my  things  at  Leyden. 

f  12.  trans,  and  absol.  To  give  a  part  or  share 
of;  hence,  To  give  away,  bestow,  impart.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  156  Bote  je  . .  loue  J>e  pore,  And 
such  good  as  God  sent  Treweliche  parten,  ?e  naue  no  more 
merit  [etc.).  1382  WYCLIF  Baruch  vi.  27  [Thei]  nether 
parten  to  seeke  man,  nether  to  beggynge.  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  219  With  glad  herte  parte  thyn 
almesse.  1522  World* Child™  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  243  *<* 
poverty  I  part  in  many  a  place  To  them  that  will  not 
obedient  be. 

1 13.  To  mix  or  temper  (wine)  with  other  liquors 
or  substances.  Obs.  [Cf.  F.  couper  le  vitt.] 

nijoo  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Freeze,  a  thin.  .Cyder., 
us'd  oy  Vintners,  .in  parting  their  Wines,  to  lower  the  Price 
of  them.  1703  Art  $  Myst.  Vintners  67  To  part  a  Butt  c 
Muskadel.  Draw  half  your  Wine  into  another  Butt ;  th< 
take  your  Lags  of  all  sorts  that  do  not  prick,  and  so  much 
Syrup  as  will  not  prick ; .  .beat  them  up,  and  let  it  rest  after 
you  have  blown  the  froth  from  off  it  [etc.]. 

TV.  f  14.  trans.  To  side  with,  take  part  with. 
(Cf.  PABTT  v.  2  a.)  Obs.  rare. 

1652  [see  PARTING  vbl.  sb.  6}.  1669  MACFARLANE  Genealog. 
Collect.  (IQOO)  I.  58  Alexander  Earl  of  Argyle  parted  the 
Baliol.  1715  Wodrmu  Corr.  (1843)  H-  89  The  influence  of 
High  Church  in  England,  who  parted  our  disaffected  party, 
and  stopped  all  prosecution  of  them. 

tFart,///.  ".  rare.  Obs.pa.pple.  of  prec.  vb. 
=  PASTED.  Part  per  pale  =  party  per  pale ;  as  sb. 
=  an  escutcheon  party  per  pale. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  3.  2/2  He,  that  selleth  Ale,  Hangs 
out  a  Chequer 'd  Part  per  Pale.  Part  per  Pale  sells  Ale  and 
Beer,  1862  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  Prel.  107  A  Wyvern  part- 
per-pale  addressed  Upon  a  helmet  barred. 

t Portable  (pautab'l), a.  Obs.  \*.Q? .partable, 
f.  partirt  partant  to  divide,  to  PART.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  parted  or  divided ;  «  PARTIBLE. 

[1292  BRITTON  HI.  viiu  §  5  Soit  acune  foiz  le  cors  del  eglise 
divisible  ou  partable  de  antiquit&]  ^1380  WYCLIF  .W.  H  ** 
III.  63  Watris..remuynge,  freele,  and  partable.  c  14?°  ir- 
Secreta,  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  88  It  ys  partable  in  flou" 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  33  §  '  To  be  parteable  among 
the  seid  Robert  Dymmok,  Thomas  Laurence,  and  Kateryn. 
1632  I.  L.  IVovuns  Rights  5,  I  have  some  kind  of  doubts., 
whether.. it  bee  partable  as  among  coheires. 


PARTAGE. 

2.  (  'n|ublc  of  having  a  part  or  share  in  ;  able  to 
ji-irtake  </;  participant. 

1416  I.YIW;.  /V  l',itil.  ril^r.  9928  Ffor  he  wyl  also  be  part. 
able  Off  thy  mcrytus  X  HIM  -r.l.imls.  «  1450  Kill,  lit  In  Tour 
i  He.  -Jul 


.  ulie  In:  |i.ul.ilili'  in  the  synnc.     1527  Golden 
,;,!  in  /'  •<  run.  .SV.  /'<i«/V(Camden)  188  Vouchcsafe  .  .  to 

„,  l-.uuil.le  of  ihyn  excellent  ioyc. 
Partaek,  obs.  form  of  I'AHTAKE. 
||  Portage,  sb.     [a.  V.  portage  =  ll^partaggio, 
med.L./rt«'i!.i'i«w(i3thc.  inDuCange),f.  V.partir, 
It.  farlirf,  to  CART  :  see  -AC  K.     Formerly  natural- 
ized (pfi-Jiril//  ;  but,  since    iSthc.,  treated  as  F. 
(pnrta-s).     ('  A  word  merely  French  '  J.)] 

1.  The  acliim  of  dividing;   division;    partition; 
esp.  division  into  shares.     Also  attrib, 

1598  DAI-LINGTON  J/cM.  Trav,  F  iv,  Tlie  Comfrerie  were 

against  the  Leaguers,  for  their  partage.     1599  DANIEL  Let. 

:,,  \Vks.  1717  I.  75  Unequal  Partage,  to  b'allow'd  no 

share  Of  Power  to  do  of  Life's  best  Benefit,    a  1656  USSIIKR 

Ann  (1658)  335  In  the  partage  of  the  kingdom,  .she  seemed 

a  little  inclined  to  her  youngest  son.    1751  T.  DICEY  Hist. 

i  iuernsey  61  The  Fief  Noble  goes  directly  to  the  Eldest, 

unless  he  will  put  it  into  Partage  with  the  rest     1857  Mus- 

GRAVK  Pilfer.  inict  Dauphinf  I.  iii.  58  The  partage  system, 

which  parcels  out  the  land  into  these  infinitesimal  patches. 

2.  A  part,  portion,  share,  lot. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  160  Thir  pure  folk 
has  na  t  :h:ir£e,  na  takis  na  lyfing,  na  partage  of  the  weris. 
ijoi  Oni.  Ciyslen  Men  (W.  dc  W.  1506)  V.  ii.  370  Deth 
etcmall  unto  hym  is  his  partage  &  propre  herytage.  1598 
I  U  1  1  1  \.  ;  i  nv  .lftt/t.  Trav.  K  iij  b,  That  the  yonger  sonnes  of 
the  Kinp;  cannot  have  partage  with  the  Elder,  1623  tr. 
/•'arini-'s  I  heat.  Hon.  n.  i  67  [Such)  as  should  fall  to  tn^ir 
lot  and  parlagc.  a  1661  FULI.EK  Worthies  (1840)  III.  388 
Divine  Providence,  .stopped  the  (lowing  of  those  salt-springs 
..till  the  poor  were  restored  to  their  partage  therein.  1763 
II.  \V,\i.pt)l.E  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conway  21  May,  Vivacity  is  by 
no  means  the  partage  of  the  French.  1843  MRS.  ROMER 
Khtine,  Darro,  etc.  I.  381  Exempt  from  the  cru'jl  pounding 
tint  is  the  pitrtdge  of  inside  places. 

\  Mist  inns.  L.  comfages. 

1593  Q.  EI.IZ.  Boetk.  it.  pr.  v.  31  What  is  there  that  wantes 
a  spirit  and  lymmes  partage  [CHAUCER  jointure],  that  Justly 
may  seeine  fayre  to  the  myndes  and  Reasons  nature  ? 

So  f  Pa  rtage  v.  trans.  [F.  partager,  a  1400],  to 
divide  into  parts.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKI-:  Ps.  XLV.  viii,  Children  thou  shall 
bring,  Of  partag'd  earth  the  kings  and  lords  to  bee. 

Partakanle,  -takeable  (piit^-kab'l),  a. 
rare.  [f.  next  t-  -ABLE.]  fa.  Capable  of  par- 
taking. Obs.  b.  Capable  of  being  partaken. 

1631  j.  HAVWARD  tr.  fiitmdts  Eromena  96  He  neithersaw 
his  favours  participated,  nor  any  person  partakeable  of  them. 
1701  MORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  v  256  Seeing  in  what  degrees 
his  Divine  essence  was  imitable  or  partakable. 

Partake  (paat^'k),  v.  Also  6-7  pertake,  7 
St.  partook.  [Back-formation  (after  1550)  from 
PAUTAK-INO,  PABTAKE-B,  which  were  iGth  c.  synco- 
pated forms  of  the  earlier  regular  combinations 
fart-taking,  part-taker,  repr.  L.  farticefs,  -cipium, 
Cf.  hoiisekiep  vb.  from  housekeeping,  housekeeper. 

As  a  direct  formation,  a  vb.  part-take  would  have  been 
against  Kng.  idiom.    In  16-17  c.,  the  feeling  of  connexion 
with  take  vb.  was  so  weak,  that  the  pa.t.  and  pple.  were 
often  p.irtalttd.} 
I.  trans.    1.  To  take  a  part  in,  to  share  in. 

1589  GutENE^/irfM^A0M(Arb.)  32,  1  lent  you  sighes  to  par- 
take your  sorrowes.  1594  CAHF.W  Ilitartc's  Exam,  tVitsvti. 
(1596)  96  The  propertie  of  the  generall  is  equally  partaked 
by  the  special,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  ix.  362,  I  never  will 
partake  his  works,  nor  counsels,  as  before.  1751  JOHNSON 
RtmMer  No.  153  F3,  I  had  never  ..  partaken  one  triumph 
over  a  conquered  fox.  1805  SOUTHKY  Madoc  in  W.  jem, 
Iheold  man  1'artook  that  feeling.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea. 
(1876)  I.  xiv.  234  Adventurers  who  were  willing  to  partake 
his  fortunes. 

b.  To  share  (a  meal)  ;  to  take  (food  or  drink) 
in  company  with  others  ;  hence  (without  the  idea 
of  sharing),  To  eat  or  drink  of,  to  take  some  of, 
to  '  take'.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  (Cf.  4  b.) 

1617  SIR  W.  MIKE  Misc.  Poems  xxi.  114  Thou  may  par- 

tack  such  as  this  soyle  affords.     1713  POPE  Oiiyss.  iv.  398 

llcrnatc  all  ].  -\rtake  I  he  grateful  springs.     1795  SOUTHEY 

Joan  of  Arc.  ill.   29  They  ..  reclined  Beside  him,  and  his 

Jl  fare  partook.    1837  TICKNOR  in  Life,  etc.  (1876)  II.  iv. 

71  when  the  cardinal  had  partaken  the  sacrament  he  ad- 

ministered it  to  her. 

t  C.  To  share  in  (a  communication  or  news),  to 
e  informed  of,  lie  made  acquainted  with.   Obs. 
CI59»  MARLOWE  JC-M  ,/  Malta  v.  296  And,  Gouernour, 
now  partake  my  policy.     1605  ist  ft.  Icro,,imo  n.  iv.  70 
las  the  King  pertooke  your  embassy?    1607  DEKKER 
"Mn..  //,„•  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  5  May  we  without  offence 
'"take  the  ground  of  it?    1667  MILTON  P.  /..  xil.  598  Let 
i  o    V        Parl:lk<;  wn'><  lht>"  hast  heard. 
T*  To  give  a  part  of  (something)  to  or  share  it 
'n  another  or  others  ;  to  impart,  communicate  ; 
«/.  to  communicate  information  about  (something) 
to  make  known.  Obs 
,'SSi 


I      'r        make  (*  person)   a  sharer  or  partaker 
/  information  or  news) ;  to  make  acquainted  with 
somethmg ;  to  inform  i>f.  Obs. 
Voi.  VII. 
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1565  vtf.9.  Colt.  Cal.  R  ix.  If.  218  Your  lordship,  I  am  sure, 
is  partaken  of  such  tetters  as  I  write  to  Mr.  Secretary.  1590 
SPENSKR  /•'.  O,  n.  iv.  20  My  frit-nil,  highi  Philemon,  1  did 
partake  Of  all  mv  love  and  all  my  privitic. 

II.  intr.  4.  To  take  a  part  or  share  in  some 
action  or  condition  ;  to  have  a  portion  or  lot  in 
common  with  others;  to  participate.  Const.  ///, 
of '(f  with}  the  thing;  with  the  person  sharing. 

c  1585  K.  BROWNE  Answ.  Cartnrightfx)  Howe  then  should 
the  people  partake  with  them  in  the  sacrifices?  1597  BEARD 
Theatre  Gcufs  Jmlgttn.  (1612)  412  As  for  Cleopatra, ..  as 
she  partaked  of  the  sin,  so  shee  did  of  the  punishment. 
1640  HAUINGTON  Edw.  II'  105  The  King  having  even  after 
death  partaked  with  the  troubles  and  disgraces  of  his  life. 
1664  MARVELL  Corr,  Wks.  1872-5  II.  161  The  King  my 
Master  has  sent  me.  .to  congratulate  in  His  stead,  and  per- 
take of  Your  Majestie's  present  felicity.  1708  STANHOI-E 
faraphr.  (1709)  IV.  244  This  Care  you  have  partook  of. 
1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  308  Bred  in  a  luxurious  court, 
without  partaking  in  its  effeminacy.  1838  WHITTIER  Quaker 
of  Old.  'rime  iii,  He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 
That  nothing  stands  alone.  1882  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cxix.  74  We  do  not  only  meet  to  share  each  others' 
burdens,  but  to  partake  in  each  other's  joys. 

b.  esp.  (with  of}  To  receive,  get,  or  have  a  share 
or  portion  of.  Often  used  without  any  notion  of 
sharing  with  others,  esp.  in  reference  to  eating  and 
drinking,  =  to  take  some  of,  take  of,  take. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kittgd.  <$•  Comnnv.  (1603)  122  There  is  no 
cittie  that  doth  more  absolutely  inioy  her  owne  commo- 
dities, and  doth  more  freely  pertake  of  others.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  14  The  streets  do  almost  all  the  nightlong 
partake  of  their  musicke.  1635  J.  HAVWAKD  tr.  Biondts 
Banisk'd  Vh'g.  34  If  it  ..partaked  of  its  substance  and 
colour.  1656  BLOONT  Glossogr.)  Parasite^  a  flatterer, . .  one 
that  is  still  hanging  on  some  rich  man.  .to  the  end  to  per- 
take of  his  good  cheer.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  543/1  Nonjuring 
clergy-men  and  their  families  partook  very  largely  of  his 
benevolence.  1805  EMILY  CLARK  Banks  of  Douro  III.  41 
Her  solitary  meals  she  partook  of  in  the  apartment  next  the 
eating  room.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  254  He  would 
of  course  have  no  right  to  partake  of  the  money,  till  their 
claims  were  satisfied.  1865  DICKENS  Afut.  Fr.  in.  iv,  Your 
papa  invited  Mr.  R.  to  partake  of  our  lowly  fare. 

f  O.  To  share  the  nature  of\  to  have  some  of 
the  qualities  or  characteristics  of.  Obs. 

£•1585  R.  BROWNK  Answ.  Cartivright  64  They  did  par- 
take with  such  watchemen.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike 
104  So  truce  partaketh  more  of  warre  then  of  peace. 

d.  To  have  something  of,  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  (a  quality  or  attribute)  ;  f  formerly  also, 
To  contain  some  of,  have  an  admixture  of  (a 
material  substance)  (obs.). 

c  1615  BACON  Atfo.  Sir  G,  Villiers  ii.  §  16  The  attorney 
of  the  duchy  of  I^incaster  . .  partakes  of  both  qualities, 
partly  of  a  judge,  and  partly  of  an  attorney-general  16*7- 
77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xvi.  28  For  that  which  doth  partake 
on  both:  it  makes  Just  God,  a  friend  to  unjust  man, 
without  being  unjust.  1776  G.  SEMTLE  Building  in  Water 
40  Where  the  Gravel  partook  of  Mud.  Ibid.  43  Sea- 
water  that  partook  of  putrid  Water,  running  from  a  foul 
Sewer.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf,-t.  iii.  21  Scientific 
knowledge,  even  in  the  most  modest  persons,  has  mingled 
with  it  a  something  which  partakes  of  insolence. 
\  5.  To  take  ]iart  with  a  person,  take  sides.  Obs. 
ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn,  cxlix,  When  I  against  my  selfe  with 
thee  pertake. 

fParta'kener.  Obs.  rare.  Erroneous  variant 
of  PARTAKER. 

1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Rede's  Hist.  Ch,  Eng.  48  And  it  is 
mete  suche  men  were  panakeners,  and  inheretors  with  the 
Angels  in  heauen.  —  Fortr.  Faitk  113  b,  I  am  partakner 
of  all  those  that  feare  thee  and  kepe  thycommaundements. 

Partaker  (paJt^-kaj).  Forms:  a.  5-7  part 
taker,  (5-6  parte  taker,  6  parte-taker,  parte- 
taker,  parttaker,  6-7  part-taker).  0,  6-  par- 
taker, (6-7  per-).  [Comb,  of  PART  sb.  +  TAKER 
(perh.  after  part-taking  \  rendering  L.  parti-tcps). 
In  i6th  c,  the  combination  of  the  two  /'s  in  part- 
taker  began  to  be  simplified,  giving  partaker^ 

1.  One  who  takes  a  part  or  share,  a  partner, 
participator,  sharer.  (Now  viewed  as  agent-noun 
from  PARTAKE  v. :  =  one  who  partakes.1) 

n.  c  nooDestr.  Troy  2183  (MS.  after  1500)  And  part  taker 
of  my  payne  with  prickyng  in  hert.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  270/2 
A  Parte  taker  (.4.  Partitakere),  particefis.  1516  TINDALE 
Luke  v.  10  James  and  Jhon  the  sonnes  of  Zebedei  which 
were  parte  takers  with  Simon.  —  i  Cor.  ix.  10  He  which 
throssneth  in  hope  shulde  be  part  taker  of  his  hope.  1561 
EDEN  tr.  Cartes'  Arte  Navig.  Pref.,  All  the  other  are  part, 
takers  therof  more  or  lesse.  i6ba  DEKKER  Satiromastix 
Wks.  1873  I.  244  Thou  shouldst  have  been  hang'd,  but  for 
one  of  these  part-takers,  xfin  SPEED  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  (1632) 
1024  You  wofde  make  them  part  takers  off  your  myscheffe. 

ft.  1547  BOORDK  Krev.  Health  xxii,  Partaker  of  good  or 
euyll.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Coniurationis  farticeps^ 
a  partaker  of  the  conspiracie.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Arntin. 
125  All  men  are  pertakers  of  it.  1631  Sin  S.  D'EwES  Auto- 
biog.  26  Apr.  (1845)  II.  31  Went  to  Lavenham.  where  I  was 
a  partaker  of  a  good  sermon.  167*  PETTY  Pot.  Anat.  Ded., 
To.,  be  partaker  with  him  in  new  Scenes  of  Action,  a.  1774 
HARTE  Boecius  to  Rustidana  14  Joint  partner  of  my  life, 
my  heart's  relief;  Alike  partaker  of  my  joys  or  grief.  1866 
G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  vat.  (1878)  129  Man  must 
be  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 

f2.  One  who  takes  another's  part  or  side;  a 
supporter,  adherent,  partisan.  Obs. 

?«  1500  Chester  PI.  viii.  321  (MS.  r  1600}  And  all  his  par- 
tackers  I  shall  slca  and  beate  downe. 

n.  1545  AV.C-  Prity  Council  Scot.  I.  4  To  command  ..  the 
said  Donald  and  all  utheris  his  part  takeris.  1593  7V//- 
Trottfs  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  8  When  a  woman  distrustes  of  any 


PARTED. 

helpe  to  come  from  any  part-taker,  shee  u  ill  bee  glad  to  please 
hir  husliaml.  1653  Nisutta  66  That  they  would  not  want 
^  and  pan -takers  even  in  the  very  Court  it  self. 

ft.  01548  HAI.L  Chrox.,  lit*.  IV  20  To  the  great  dU- 
pleasure  and  long  unquieling  of  kyng  Henry  and  his  par- 
takers, a  1656  US.SHKK  AHH.  iv.  (1658)  35  There  grew  a  rang 
war  between  his  partakers  and  the  partakers  of  David! 
1700  TYKKKLI.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  844  The  Partaken  of  LJjjjg 
were  to  be  indemnified. 

Partaking  (paU^-kirj),  vtl.  sl>.  Forms:  a. 
4-6  part  e  taking,  6-7  part-taking,  parttaking; 
also^.  6-7  parts-,  parts  taking,  f.  6- partaking. 
[Comb,  of  PART  sb.  +  TAKING  vtl.  si.  (perh.  orig. 
a  literal  rendering  of  L.  participation.  As  in  prec., 
simplified  in  iti-iyth  c.  to  partaking;  in  which 
modified  form  it  gave  rise  to  the  vb.  PARTAKE,  of 
which  it  is  now  viewed  as  the  vbl.  sb.] 

1.  The  taking  of  a  part  or  share;  sharing, 
participation. 

1381  WVCLIF  i  Car.  x.  iS  The  breed  which  we  breken, 
wher  it  is  not  the  delynge  \gloss  or  part  takynge ;  v.  r. 
parting ;  Vulg.  participatio]  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  ?  c  1400 
Afol.  Loll.  12  In  part  takyng  of  be  defaut.  1483  Catk. 
Angl.  270/2  A  Part  takynge,  particifacio.  1516  '1  IN  DALE 
i  Lor.  x.  16  Vs  not  the  breed  which  we  breake  partetakynge 
of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  a  1714  SHARP  Wks.  (1754)  IV.  Serm. 
vi.  108  In  order  to  the  partaking  of  his  benefits. 

1 2.  The  laking  the  part  of  some  one ;  the  action 
of  taking  sides  (in  a  dispute  or  contest).  Obs. 

0.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  it  27  No  nede  of 
hetpes,  riches,  power,  parte  taking.     1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1623)  976  Remembring  withall  the  mischiefes 
of  part-takings.   1646  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bitmdfs  Civil  H'arrts 
vil.  84  Hearing  that  there  was  part-taking,  and  tumults 
raised  in  the  City. 

C-  '539-4°  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  n  We 
should  by  our  disagreement.. cause  a  murmur  and  parts 
taking  among  themself.  1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Dawtg. 
Posit.  I.  i.  3  To  draw  them  into  panes-taking.  1598 
DALLINGTON  Mcth.  Trav.  R  iv,  The  ambition  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  the  parts-taking  with  them,  and  those  other 
of  Burbon,  is  guilty  thereof. 

y.  a  1548  HALL  C/tron.t  Hen.  VII  2  b,  Forgettynge  clerely 
the  diuersite  of  faccions  &  voyce  of  partakyng.  a  1618 
RALEIGH  Maxims  St.  (1651)  23  Joyning  with  them  in  their 
partakings  and  Factions.  1657  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Parvta's 
Pol.  Disc.  50  There  was  no  siding  nor  partaking  studied 
amongst  them. 

Parta  king,  ///.  a.  [orig.  part-taking:  cf. 
prec.]  That  takes  part,  or  partakes;  flaking 
another's  part  or  side  (o/>s.)  ;  sharing. 

1639  LD.  DicBv,  etc.  Lett.  com.  Rtlig.  (1651)  113  Mens 
part-taking  subtilties  have  given  toGod's  Word  many  various 
acceptions.  Ibid.  131  Through  any  partaking  passion,  or 
forelaid  designe.  1756  H.  JONES  Earl  of  Essex  52  The 
kind  condoling  comfort  of  a  dear  Partaking  friend. 

Partan  (pa'Jtan).  St.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
partane,  pertane,  7-9  parten,  9  partin,  parton. 
[app.  from  Celtic:  in  Gael,  partan,  Manx  partan, 
\*.parl6n,  portAn  crab ;  ulterior  history  unknown.] 

1.  A  crab ;  esp.  the  common  crab,  Cancer pagurus. 
c  1425  WVNTOUN  Crpn.  i.  813  In  to  be  watyr  of  Ganges.. 

wormys  als  of  htigis  strenythe,  Lyk  to  partanys  heyr  ar 
ba,  And  on  bar  cors  has  arniys  twa.  1549  Cotitpi  Scot.  xix. 
159  Plutarque  rehersis  ane  exempil  of  the  partan,  quhilk 
repreuit  ane  ol  hyr  ^ong  partans,  be  cause  the  song  partan 
vald  nocht  gang  euyn  furtht,  bot  rather  sche  aeid  crukit, 
bakuart,  and  on  syd.  1693  WALLACE  Descr.  Orkney  hi.  ii. 
i^  Lobsters,  Partens,  Nfussels.  2710  SIBBALD  Fife  n.  ii. 
[iii.]  55  Cancer  titarinus  Vulgaris,  the  Common  Sea-Crab; 
our  Fishers  call  it  a  Partan.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xi,  A  half- 
a-dozen  o'  partans  to  make  the  sauce.  18914  CROCKETT 
K  aiders  (ed.  3)  75  Progressing,  as  the  partan.  .is  said  to  do, 
backwards. 

b.  The  shore  crab,  Carcinus  mcrnas. 
1790  GROSE   Prminc.   Gloss.   MS.  add.  (C.)  (E.D.  D.), 
Parta*,  a  kind  of  small  crab.,  not  eaten,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
poisonous.      1880  Antrim  It   Down  Gloss.,  Parten,  the 
shore  crab,  Carcinus  mamas. 

2.  fig.  An  ill-favoured  or  ill-natured  person. 
1896   BARRIE    Tommy  iv.  45  Tnk'  that,  you  glowering 

partan  !  1899  CROCKETT  A.  Mark  xx.  163  A  silly  partan  5 
a  bairn  like  this. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  partan-cage,  a  crab-trap ; 
partan-crab  =-  sense    I ;    pa'rtan-face,    an    ill- 
favoured  or  sour-faced  creature,  a  term  of  abuse : 
cf.  sense  2  ;  pa:rtan-firll  a.,  as  full  as  a  crab  b 
of  meat ;  pa-rtan-bjvnded  a,,  close-fisted,  stingy ; 
pa-rtan-toe-,  a  crab's  claw. 

1899  CROCKETT  A.  Mark  xviii.  140  To  set  his  "partan  cages 
in  Byness  Bay.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  xxii,  A  boat,  that 
was  backed  like  a  *partan-crab.  1805  ROY  Horseman's  Wd. 
xii.  (E.  D.  D.),  Answer  yoursell,  "parten-face,  gin  you're 
grown  sic  a  wonder  o'  wisdom,  1787  TAYLOR  Poems  56 
(E.  D.  D.)  She  was  sae  "partan-fu1  o  pride.  1813  GALT 
Entail  xci,  Ye  *partan-handit, .  •  Mammon  o'  unrighteous- 
ness, a  1568  '  Listis  Lordis,  I  tall ymi  tell'  57  (Bannatyne 
MS.)  With  ten  "pertane  wis,  And  nyne  knokis of  windil  strail. 

Partargo,  obs.  form  of  BOTABOO,  POTABOO. 

<:i64o  [SHIRLEY)  Caff.  Underwit  in.  iii.  in  Bullen  Old  PI. 
(1883)  II.  371  Oh  the  Neats  tongues  and  partargoes  that 
I  haue  eaten. 

Partch(e, Parte,  obs.  ff.  PARCH  v. ,  PART, PABTT. 
Farted  (pa-ated),  ppl.a. 

1.  [pa. pple.  of  PART  v. :  see  -ED  i.] 

1.  Divided  into  parts ;  severed,  cloven  ;  divided, 
as  the  hair,  by  a  parting. 

1590  SHAKS,  Mids.  ff.   iv.  i.  194  Me-thinks  I  see  these 
things  with  parted  eye.  When  eucry  thing  seemes  double. 
1667  M.I.TON  /'.  L.  iv.  302  Hyacinthm  Locks  Round  fro 
his  parted  forelock  manly  hung  Clmtnng.      1*17   K*A 


PABTEDNESS. 

'  Woman  !  when  I  Mwld  thee '  ii,  Light  feet,  dark  violet 
eyes,  and  parted  hair. 

b.  Bot.    Divided   or  cleft  nearly  to  the  base, 
as  a  corolla  or  calyx ;  esp.  with  a  numeral  indicating 
the  number  of  divisions,  as  ^-parted,  tripartite. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  5  (ed.  6)  245  The  calyx  or 
corolla  ..  is  said  to  be  parted  (3-parted,  5-parted,  etc.). 

c.  Her.   =  PARTY  a.  3;  hence  of  cloth,  trappings, 
etc.:  cf.  PARTY  a.  i. 

1482  CAXTON  Citron.  Eng.  ccxli.  S  ij,  A  mylk  whyte  stedc 
. .  trapped  with  cloth  of  gold  and  rede  parted  [ed.  1520 
partyed]  to  geder.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Heraldry  D  iij, 
Armys  partit  aftir  the  long  way.  Hid.  D  vj,  In  armys  partit 
it  is  requyrit  alway  that  the  partys  of  the  colouns  be  equall. 
1561  LEIGH  Armorie  44  Parted  per  Pale.  1588  GRAFTON 
Ckron.  II.  383  Two  fayre  steedes,  trapped  in  riche  cloth  of 
Golde,  parted  of  red  and  white.  1823  RUTTER  Font/till 
p.  xxi,  Beckford,  Parted  per  Pale  Gules,  and  Azure. 

t  d.  Of  diverse  kinds  or  colours  intermixed  ; 
parti-colonred,  pied.  Obs.  (Cf.  PARTY  a.  2.) 

^1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  471  Herfpre  biddib  God  in  his 
lawe  bat  his  men  shulden  not  be  clobid  in  wollun  &  lynnun 
partid  to-gidere.  1570  NORTH  Donts  Philos.  (1888)  70  So 
goodly  a  beaste..with  his  parted  hide  (halfe  blacke,  halfe 
white)  and  biased  starre  in  the  foreheade. 

2.  Separated,  sundered;  placed  or  standing  apart. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  898  So  soon  his  wound's  parted 

sides  ran  close  in  his  recure.  1727  GAY  Faila  i.  x-xxiv.  38 
Awhile  the  parted  warriors  stood.  1870  BLACK  Macleod  of 
D,  xli.  372  With  her  saucy  eyes  and  her  laughing  and  parted 
lips. 

3.  Departed,  gone  away ;  deceased,  dead.  arch. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  HI.  ii.  161  A  timely-parted  Ghost, 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodlesse.  1597 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  I.  i.  3  Their  parted  fathers  Ghost.  1795 
SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  vin.  93  And  hymn  the  requiem  to 
his  parted  soul,  a  1838  CAMPBELL  Last  Man,  Yet  mourn 
I  not  thy  'parted  sway,  Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day  1 

4.  Divided  between  two  or  more  ;  shared. 

1596  SPENSER  P.O.  vi.  ii.  48  So  off  be  did  his  shield, and., 
him  up  thereon  did  reare,  And  twixt  them  both  with  parted 
paines  did  beare. 

II.  [f.  PART  4  +-ED2.] 

f  5.  (Usually  with  qualifying  word.)  Furnished 
with  or  having  (good,  mean,  etc.)  'parts'  or 
abilities  (see  PART  sb.  I 2) ;  gifted,  talented,  ac- 
complished. Obs. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Pref.  7  A  Man  well 
parted,  a  sufficient  Scholler.  —  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  A  man 
rarely  parted,  second  to  none  in  this  court.  1628  EARLE 
Microcosm.,  Detractor  (Arb.)  43  A  detractor  . .  commonly 
some  weak  parted  fellow,  a  1668  DAVENANT  News  fr. 
Plymouth  II.  Wks.  1873  IV.  126  Better  parted,  more  polite 
and  vers'd  in  The  rules  of  courtship. 

6.  Charged  with  a  dramatic  part  or  character. 
(See  also  OVER-PARTED.) 

1612  HEYWOOD  Apol.  Actors  (i8.fi)  28,  I  have  seen  Trage- 
dyes,  Comedyes,.  -publicly  acted,  in  which  the  graduates. . 
have  been  specially  parted.  Afod.  Jfewsp.,  I  have  seen  Sir 
Henry  better 'parted'  a  score  of  times,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
a  hundred  times. 

Hence  Fa'rtedness  (in  quot.,  in  sense  5). 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  12  Wisdome,  though  but  knavery, 
men  afford  so  many  grains  of  esteem,  as  to  term  partednesse, 
and  cunning. 

Partee,  Parteiner,  obs.  ff.  PARTY,  PARTNER. 

Parteis,  obs.  pi.  of  PARTY. 

[Partel,  spurious  word ;  mis-reading  of  PARCEL. 
(Reliq.  Antiq.  II.  5?.)] 

Parteless(e,  -let,  obs.  ff.  PARTLESS,  PARTLET. 

t  Fa'rten,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PART  sb.  (?)  +  -EN  5  2  : 
in  sense  a  synonym  of  PART  v. ;  perh.  in  b  asso- 
ciated with  pariener,  PARTNER.] 

a.  intr.  To  bestow  a  part  or  share,  impart  some 
of:  =  PART  v.  n.  b.  irons.  To  share,  partake 
(milk  a  person) :  =  PART  v.  10. 

1397  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vni.  xxix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  And 
soo  fattenes  of  be  matere  lettith  distribucioun  and  partenynge 
of  be  schynyng  bat  is  ifonge.  c  1400  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1 1.  98 
And  also  the  pore  man . .  praiede  to  the  apostlis  to  parten  of 
her  almes.  c  1470  Golngros  <$•  Gau1. 1 104  Ane  wounder  pera- 
lous  poynt,  partenyng  grete  plight.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr. 
Castiglione's  Courtyer  I.  (1577)  Cjb,  That  if  any  blame 
happen. .it  may  be  also  partned  with  you.  Ibid.  IV.  (1577) 
X  viij  b,  A  shyning  beame  of  that  light,  whiche  is  the  true 
image  of  the  Angelike  beautie  partened  wyth  hyr,  whereof 
shee  also  partneth  with  the  body  a  feeble  shadowe. 

Parten,  var.  PARTAN,  crab.  Partenar,  -er, 
Partene,  obs.  ff.  PARTNER,  PERTAIN  v. 

Farter  (pa-ataa).  Now  rare.  [f.  PART  v.  + 
-ER  !.]  One  who  or  that  which  parts  ;  a  divider, 
separator,  distributor,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

£3380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  231  Who  made  me 
juge  and  partere  among  jou?  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
XVHI.  vii,  The  knyjtes  parters  of  the  lystes  toke  vp  sire 
Mador.  1487  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  (Preamble),  Fillers  and 
Parters  of  Gold  and  Silver  by  Fire  and  Water.  1567 
MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  62  b,  To  be  a  defence  and  apartour  of  our 
neighbour  his  ground  and  ours.  1612  CHAPMAN  Widffiv's  T. 
Plays  1873  III.  40  Not  we  Sir,  we  are  no  parters  of  fraies. 

Parteriche,  obs.  form  of  PARTRIDGE. 

Parterre  (paJteVj).  Also  7  parterra,,  parter, 
parterr.  [a.  F.  parterre  (1549  in  R.  Estienne) ; 
absolute  use  of  the  adverbial  phrase  par  terre  on 
or  over  (the  surface  of)  the  ground.] 

1.  A  level  space  in  a  garden  occupied  by  an 
ornamental  arrangement  of  flower-beds  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes. 
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(i  1639  CAREW  Coel.  Brit,  Wks.  (1824)  188  A  delicious  gar- 
den, with  severall  walkes  and  parterra's  set  round  with  low 
trees.  1661  COWLEV  Prop.  Exper.  P  kilos.  ^  College^  A  Par- 
terre of  Flowers.  1663  GERBIEK  Counsel  d  ij  b,  Paradise  like 

fardens  ..  with  Parters.  1699  LISTER  Jonrn.  Paris  181 
,arge  Parterrs  in  the  middle,  and  large  Fountains  of  Water, 
which  constantly  play.  1717  LADV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
C'tess  Bristol  i  Apr.,  Like  n.  parterre  of  tulips,  a.  1839 
PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  53  A  paling,  cleaned  with  constant 
care,  Surrounds  ten  yards  of  neat  parterre.  1857  C.  BRONTE 
Professor  ix,  A  parterre  of  rose-trees. 

Jig.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  New  Atl.  (ed.  2)  II.  197  See! 
that  Chamber  1  are  you  not,  as  you  look  round,  In  a  beau- 
tiful Parterret  1873  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  i.  i(  The 
casket  was  soon  open  before  them,  and  the  various  jewels 
spread  out,  making  a  bright  parterre  on  the  table.  1889 
lllustr.  Land.  News  16  Mar.  322,  I  cull  these  flowers  from 
two  parterres  of  opposite  politics. 

2.  A  level  space  on  which   a  house  or  village 
stands. 

1677  J.  P.  tr.  Tavertiiers  Trav.  (1684)  II.  79  (Stanf.) 
Moreover  it  is  required  for  the  beauty  of  an  House,  that  it 
be  seated  in  the  midst  of  some  great  Parterre.  1876  Cornh, 
Mag,  Sept.  318  The  village  stands  upon  a  small  parterre, 

3.  The  part  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  auditorium 
of  a  theatre  behind  the  orchestra  ;   later,  in  U.S., 
the  part  beneath  the  galleries.     Also,  The  occu- 
pants of  this  part  of  a  theatre. 

1711  ADOISON  Sped.  No.  29  f  8  The  Chorus,  .gives  the 
Parterre  frequent  Opportunities  of  joining  in  Consort  with 
the  Stage.  1733  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  41  (1756)  I. 
263  The  Parterre,  .turned  their  Backs  to  the  Stage,  and 
blew  their  Noses.  1756-711*,  Keysler's  Trav,  (1760)  III.  373 
The  parterre  or  pit  is  likewise  adorned  with  several  statues. 
1883  Harpers  Mag.  Nov.  884/1  The  parterre  and  the.. 
4  first  '  tier  are  distributed  among  the  stockholders. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comd.t  as  parterre-  like  adj. 

1849  CLOUGH  Dipsychus  \.  '\\\.  66  The  brilliant  season's 
gay  parterre-like  room.  1901  Wcstm.  Gaz.  31  July  6/3  The 
American  parterre  system,  which  has  been  so  successful  at 
the  Theatre  Royal. 

Hence  Farte  rred  a.t  laid  out  in  parterres. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  5)  203  What  must  have 
been  the  beautiful  Hougpmont,—  with  its  wild  orchard,  its 
parterred  flower  garden,  its  gently-dignified  chateau. 

Partesant,  partezan,  obs.  ff.  PAKTisAN2. 
Partey,  Parteyn,  parteynge,  obs.  ff.  PARTY, 
PERTAIN.  Parteyner,  parthenaret  -ere,  obs. 

ff.  PARTNER. 

Partheniad  (pajbr-nised).  ?  Obs.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AD  c.]  A  poem  or  song  in  honour  of  a  virgin 
(in  quot.  1589,  of  Queen  Elizabeth). 

1589  POTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)224  In  another 
Partheniade.  .insinuating  her  Maiesties  great  constancy  in 
refusall  of  all  marriages  offred.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.^ 
Apol.  Poetrie  f  iij,  Diuerse  pieces  of  Partheniads  and 
hymnes  in  praise  of  the  most  praisworthy. 

Parthenian  (pajjw-nian),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
irap&tvt-o?  (f.  irap$€vos  virgin)  +  -AN.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  virgin. 

1656  BLOL-NT  Glossogr.^Parthenian  .  .belonging  to  virginity, 
or  to  a  Maid.  1893  W.  W.  PEYTON  Memorab.  Jesus  iv.  88 
Nature  is  not  cheated  of  her  rights  when  a  parthenian  birth 
takes  place  in  the  human  family. 

Fartheuic  (pajjw-nik),  c.l  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
trapO(viK~6st  f.  irapQfvos  virgin.]  Of  or  belonging 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  virgin  ;  Jig.  unviolated, 
*  virgin  ',  *  maiden  '. 

1834  DISRAELI  Rev.  Epick  in.  xvii,  The  virgin  towers  Of 
Com,  whose  parthenic  crest  a  flag  Hostile  ne'er  sullied  ! 
1869  J.  KADIE  Cotmn.  Galatians  91  Through  her  parthenic 


maternity,  the  mystery  of  mysteries  realized  —  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh. 

Parthe'nic,  a.2  Chem.  [f.  L.  partheniitm, 
a  name  of  several  plants  ;  in  the  herbalists  a  species 
of  camomile  (Matricaria  Partheniuni)  ;  now,  in 
Botany,  a  genus  of  Composite  :  see  -1C  i  b.]  In 
Parthenic  acid',  see  quots. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV,  357  Parthenic  acid,  the 
name  given  by  Peretti  to  the  acid  which  forms  in  distilled 
chamomile  water  after  long  keeping.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 
Parthenic  ^acid,  a  non-crystallisable  acid  occurring  in  com- 
bination with  Parthenine  in  the  Parthcnium  hysterophonts. 

So  Fartheniiie  (paufenam),  Chem.  [-INE  5],  an 
alkaloid,  C19H28NO6,  obtained  from  Partheninm 
Hysterophonts  ^  an  American  composite  plant, 
used  as  a  remedy  for  fever  and  neuralgia.  Also 
called  Parthenicine  (paibe-nisain)  [f.  L.  parthe- 
nice  =«  partheniuni]. 

1885  Lancet  u  July  86/2  Parthenine.  -has  recently  been 
studied  .  .  as  a  remedy  for  facial  neuralgia.  1888  Ibid. 
30  June  1312/2  The  physiological  and  clinical  trials  that 
have  been  made  with  parthenicine  . 

Parthenism  (pa'.i]>enizjm).  rare^1.  [f.  Gr. 
irapOtvos  virgin  +  -ISM.]  =  next. 

1892  \V.  W.  PEYTON  Memorab.  Jesus  iv.  88  These  creatures 
show  parthenism  or  sexless  generation. 

Parthenogenesis  (paujjen^dse-nesis).  Biol. 
[f.  Gr.  irapetvo-y  virgin  +  yivfffts  origin,  birth, 
nativity,  GENESIS.]  Reproduction  without  con- 
course of  opposite  sexes  or  union  of  sexual  elements. 

Now  usually  restricted  to  reproduction  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  sexual  cell  (as  an  ovum  or  ovule)  without 
fertilization  by  union  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex  (which 
occurs,  normally  or  occasionally,  in  certain  insects  and  other 
invertebrates,  and  in  rare  instances  in  plants)  ;  formerly  used 
more  widely  to  include  asexual  reproduction,  as  by  fission 
or  budding  (cf.  ACAMOGENESIS). 

1849  OWEN  (title)  On  Parthenogenesis,  or  the  Successive 
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Productions  of  Procreating  Individuals  from  the  Single 
Ovum.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  (1878)  387  The  term 
parthenogenesis  implying  that  the  mature  females  . .  are 
capable  of  producing  fertile  eggs  without  the  concourse  of 
the  male.  1875  BENNETT  £  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  805  note, 
Parthenogenesis . .  is  a  phenomenon  of  very  rare  occurrence 
in  _the  vegetable  kingdom.  1879  tr.  Haeckers  Evol.  Man 
I.  ii.  28  The  so-called  parthenogenesis,  or  virginal  genera- 
tion, of  Bees  has  been  proved . .  by  the  meritorious  zoologist, 
Siebold,  of  Munich,  who  also  showed  that  male  Bees  de- 
velop from  unimpregnated,  and  female  bees  only  from  im- 
pregnated eggs.  1886  VINES  PhysM.  of  Plants  xxiii.  674 
When . .  these  gametes,  having  failed  to  conjugate,  germinate 
independently,  it  must  be  assumed  that  both  male  and 
female  parthenogenesis  takes  place.  1889  GEDDES  &  THOM- 
SON Evol.  of  Sex  xiii.  §  i  In  1701,  Albrecht  observed  that  a 
female  silkmoth,  which  had  been  isolated  in  a  glass  case, 
laid  fertile  eggs. ..The  occasional  parthenogenesis  of  this 
insect  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  competent  observers. 

fig.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  [Iks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  223  How 
one  sin  involves  another,  and  forever  another,  by  a  fatal 
parthenogenesis. 

Parthenogenetic  (paujjenods/he-tik),  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -GENETIC.] 

1.  Biol.    Pertaining   to,   of   the   nature   of,   or 
characterized  by  parthenogenesis ;   reproducing  by 
parthenogenesis. 

1872  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  (ed.  6)  387  To  accelerate 
parthenogenetic  reproduction  by  gradual  steps  to  an  earlier 
and  earlier  age.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anita,  vii.  446 
The  terms  arrenotokous  and  thelytokous  have  been  pro. 
posed  by  Leuckart  and  Von  Siebold  to  denote  those  par- 
thenogenetic females  which  produce  male  and  female  young 
respectively.  1889  GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Evol.  of  Sex  iv. 
§  i.  46  In  the  artificial  environment  of  a  greenhouse,  equiva- 
lent to  a  perpetual  summer . . ,  the  parthenogenetic  succession 
of  females  [aphides]  has  been  experimentally  observed  for 
four  years. 

2.  Born  of  a  virgin,  nonce-use. 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  279  The  enigmatic  nature  of 
this  inextricable  compound  parthenogenetic  deity. 

Fa:rthenogene-tically,   adv.     [f.  prec. : 

see  -ICALLY.]  In  a  parthenogenetic  manner ;  in 
the  way  of  or  by  means  of  parthenogenesis. 

1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  iy  Dnrw.  48  Ova  developing  par- 
thenogenetically,  without  fecundation.  1890  Q.  Rev.  Apr. 
382  Amongst  the  creatures  which  are  parthenogenetically 
produced  is  the  male,  or  drone,  of  the  hive-bee. 

Pa-rthenoge-nic,  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  itafBfvo^fv^ 
virgin-bom.]  =  PARTHENOGENETIO  I.  So  Par- 
theno'genous  a.  in  same  sense;  Partheno'- 
geny  =  PARTHENOGENESIS. 

1800  in  Century  Diet. 

II  Fa:rthenogonrditim.  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  irapfltVos  virgin  +  GONIDIUM.]  Agonidium  in 
certain  algae,  as  Volvox,  by  which  they  are  repro- 
duced asexually. 

1895  KERNER&  OLIVER  Nat.  Hist.  PlantsM.  634  Daughter, 
colonies  [of  Volvox  Globator]  are  developed  from  special 
cells,  usually  eight  in  number,  called  parthenogonidia,., 
larger  than  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells. 

Partheiiolatry  (-frlatri).  [f.  Gr.  waptlnM 
virgin  +  \arpita  worship,  -LATRY.]  Virgin-worship. 

1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Kern.  (1838)  III.  174  Frippery 
patches,  cribbed  from  the  tyring  Room  of  Romish  Parthen- 
olatry. 

PartlieilO'logy.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IOGY.]  The 
part  of  physiology  which  deals  with  virginity. 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. 

Fartlienopian  (psuJjenJa'pian),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
mod.L.  Parthenope,  a.  Gr.  TlapSfvoirr/,  name  of 
one  of  the  Sirens.]  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  genus 
•Parthenope  or  family  Parthenopidie  of  crabs,  b. 
sb.  A  crab  of  this  genus  or  family.  So  Partlie'- 
nopine  a,  and  sb. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  289  (heading)  Parthenopians. 

Partheiiospore  (pauJftD»i*p5«i).  Bot.  [f. 
Gr.  impBtvo-s  virgin  +  SPORE.]  A  reproductive  cell 
resembling  a  zygospore,  but  produced  without 
conjugation,  in  certain  algre.  Also  called  Pa'r- 
thenosperrn  [see  SPERM]. 

1889  BENNETT  &  MURRAY  Cryftog.  Bot.  261  (Meso- 
carpaceae)  In  Gonatonema..parthenosperms  are  said  to  be 
formed  closely  resembling  zygosperms.  Ibid.  292  (Volvo- 
cinese)  The  non-sexual  propagative  cells,  zoospores  or 
parthenospores. 

Parthian  (pa-Jfian),  a.  and  sb.     [See  -AN.] 
A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Parthia,  an  ancient 
kingdom  of  western  Asia. 

The  Parthian  horsemen  were  accustomed  ^to  baffle  the 
enemy  by  their  rapid  manoeuvres,  and  to  discharge  their 
missiles  backward  while  in  real  or  pretended  flight :  hence 
used  allusively  in  Parthian  fight,  shaft,  shot,  glance,  etc. 

1590  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  A  ntonie  107  Thovi  car'st  no  more 
for  Parth  nor  Parthian  bow.  £1640  WALLER  Plnllis  26 
To  look  upon  this  Parthian  Fight  Of  Love.  1848  LYTTON 
Harold  vil.  iv,  The  fugitive  Britons  ..  performed 


&  KITTREDGE  Words  380  A  '  Parthian  shot '  was  very  literal 
to  Crassus . . :  to  us  it  is  only  an  elegant  and  pointed  synonym 
for  our  method  of '  having  the  last  word  '. 

B.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Partliia. 
1526  TINDALE  ^riii.  9.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  20  Or 
like  the  Parthian  1  shall  flying  fight.  1678  BCTI.ER  Hud. 
III.  Heroic-  Ep.  173  You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you 
fly,  And  kill,  with  a  Retreating  F.ye.  1742  YOUNG  At.  /*. 
n.  335  Whose  Yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  Smile ;  W  or, 
like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly. 


PARTI. 


ution  taken  for  oneselt.J 

A  marriageable  person  considered  in  reference 

leans  or  position,  or  what  kind  of  a  '  match ' 


||  Parti    (parti).     [Fr.,  =  party;   side,  match, 
resolution  taken  for  oneself.] 
1.  A  marriageable  { 
to  means  or  position 
he  or  she  may  be. 

1814  KVRON  Let.  to  Moore  Oct.,  It  is  likely  she  will  prove 
a  considerable  farti.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  II. 
278  He  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a  parti.  1899  MKS.  DVAN 
All  in  a  Mans  K.  72  He  was  an  eligible  parti  in  every  way. 
2  J'arti  pris,  side  taken,  mind  made  up,  bias. 
,871  MORLKY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  Carfyle  (1878)  189  That 
kid  spirit  otparti-fris  which  has  led  to  the  rooting  of  so 
much  injustice,  disorder,  immobility  and  darkness  in  Knglisl 
intelligence.  1880  '  OUIDA  '  Mot/is  1 . 60  Lady  Dolly  scanned 
the  garment  with  a  critical  air  and  a  parti  pris. 
Parti,  obs.  form  of  PAKTY. 
Parti-1  (also  f  Par-tie-),  extended  use  of  the 
first  element  in  PAKTI-COLOURED,  earlier  parlie- 
coloured,  after  which  Shakspere  has  fpa'rtie- 
eoated,  having  a  party-coat,  i.  e.  a  parti-coloured 
or  motley  coat.  So,  in  later  use:  pa-rti-de^co- 
rated,  decorated  part  in  one  way,  part  in  another  ; 
t  paTti-membered,  having  members  or  limbs  of 
two  kinds;  fpaTti-named,  having  diverse  names. 
1638  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  in  Jonsonus  FiVWiw.When  hereto- 
foie,  the  Vice's  only  note,  And  sign  from  virtue  was  his  'party- 
coat.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  \\.  776  As  Loue  is.  .Varying  in 
subiects  as  the  eie  doth  roule,  To  euerie  varied  obiect  in  his 
glance :  Which  *partie-coated  presence  of  loose  loue  Put 
on  by  vs  [etc.].  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Oct.  7/1  One  finds  the 
drawing-room  "parti-decorated :  one  half  is  adorned  with 
spotting  pictures,  .the  other  presents  a  Scriptural  text  and 
other  signs  of  sanctity.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  I.  v.  Wks. 
(1851)  119  So  was  Jereboams  Episcopacy  partly  from  the 
patternc  of  the  law,  and  partly  from  the  patterne  of  his 
owne  carnality ;  a  parti-colour' d  and  a  *parti-tnember'd  Epis- 
copacy. 1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  149  Though  the  meat 
be  particoloured,  or  "party  named,  yet  the  ground  and  meate 
is  Pelo  and  no  other. 

Parti--,  combining  form  of  'L.pars,  part-em, 
PART  ;  as  in  parti-paTtial  a.  (Logic),  applied  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  a  proposition  in  which  both 
terms  are  partial  or  particular ;  parti-to'tal,  in 
which  one  term  is  particular  and  the  other  universal. 
1833  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  162,  iii.  Parti-total— 
Some  is  all.  Ibid.  162,  iv.  Parti-partial— Some  is  some. 
Partial  (paujal),  a.  (sl>.)  Forms:  5  parcial, 
-cyale,  5-6  -oyal(l,-oiall,  (6  perciall,  -oyall),  6-7 
partiall,  (6  Sc.  pertiall),  6-  partial,  [a.  OF. 
parcial  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  F.  partial,  and  in 
sense  a  partiel,  It.  parziale,  Sp.,  Pg.  parcial,  ad. 
late  L.partidl-is  (S.  Gregory)  ;  cf.  partidlitemdv. 
in  Cselius  Aurel.,  jth  c. 

Fr.  now  distinguishes  partial  in  our  sense  i  (Amyot 
i6lh  c.),  from  partiel  in  our  sense  2  (Diet.  Acad.  1762),  but 
this  distinction  is  recent,  for  parcial  was  used  by  Orestne 
01400,  and  partially  Calvin  i6thc.,=  mod.F. pattiel\ 

I.  1.  '  Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one  party 
in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  the  question  more  than  the 
other"  (J.)  ;  unduly  favouring  one  party  or  side  in 
a  suit  or  controversy,  or  one  set  or  class  of  persons 


tion  to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause. 

c  14*0  LYIJG.  Assembly  of  Gods  153  Yef  ye  in  thys  matyr 
he  nat  parciall.  1441-3  Kec.  Coldinzham  Priory  (Surtees) 
I.  148  For  the  qwilk  thai  war  pursewit  be  process  of  a 
parcyale  Juge.  15*6  TINDALE  Acts  x.  34,  I  perseaue,  that 
God  is  not  parciall.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  36  A 
perciall  interpretour  marreth  the  sentence.  1660  SOUTH 
Serm.  \.  97  Your  Worldliness,  your  Luxury,  your  sinister 
partial  Dealing.  1693  STAIR  Inst.  (ed.  2)  iv.  xliii.  §  9  Wit- 
nesses become  InhabiTe,  by  giving  partial  Council.  1715-10 
POPE  Iliad  xvm.  582  The  witness  is  produced  on  either 


ILL  Unlit,  v.  07  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice  to  De 
partial.  1872  ULACKIE  Lays  High!.  54  Who  sits  supreme  in 
righteous  state  Above  man's  partial  mood. 

b.  Favouring  a  particular  person  or  thing  ex- 
cessively or  especially ;  prejudiced  or  biased  in  some 
one's  favour;  hence  in  weakened  sense :  Favourably 
disposed,  favourable,  kindly,  sympathetic.  Const. 
to.  Now  rare,  or  merged  in  prec.  or  next. 


cis8$  Faire  Em  in.  1326  And  never  could  I  see  a  man, 
nethought,   That   equalled    Manvile    in    my   partial   eye, 

._O*     _     I  \       17. T    -A        *V__        tr  T       -    .      !?.!>         1I71--      _  l-_ll      _.l 


eoug,        a    equae          anve     n    my  para    eye. 
1586-7  Q.  ELIZ.  Let.  Jos.  VI,  14  Feb.,  Who  shall  other- 


92  Not  the  partial  Father,  loving  one  alone. 


503 

td.  Inclined, apt (/0<fc something).  Oos. rare— l. 
1615  in  Crt.  <r  T.  Jos.  I,  I.  363  They  are  too  partial  to 
think  themselves  sacra  sancti,  that  they  may  not  be  touched. 
e.  Comb.,  m,  partial-eyed. 

1593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Con/ut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  248  A 
discontented  Scholler.  .tragicallie  exclaiming  vpon  his  par- 
tial-eid  fortune. 

II.  2.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  part  (not 
the  whole)  ;  'subsisting  only  in  a  part ;  not  general 
or  universal ;  not  total '  (J.)  ;  constituting  a  part 
only;  incomplete.  Partial cause :  see  quot.  1697. 
1641  H.  L'ESTRANGE  God" s  Sac-oath  22  A  lotal  Prolepsis 
of  an  entire  story  before  another  there  may  be,  and  yet  no 
partial  of  one  part  of  that  story  before  another.  1043 
BURROUGHES  Exp.  ffosta  iv.  (1652)  225  Idols  are  content 
with  a  partiall  obedience,  because  they  are  but  partiall  in 
bestow  ing  of  good  things.  1607  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic 
I.  xv.  51  That  [cause  is]  Partial  which, joyned  with  the  other 
Causes  of  its  own  Species  causes  the  Caused  only  in  Part. 
1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  tt4Or  partial  III  is  universal  Good. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  *  F.  xxvi.  (1869)  II.  35  This  partial 
defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  success.  1861  W. 
BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.v.  Insurance,  A  partial  loss  is  one 
short  of  a  total  loss ;  or,  where  the  articles  insured  are 
actually  landed  at  the  port  of  delivery,  the  injury  will 
amount  to  a  partial  loss.  Ibid.,  In  all  cases,  .between  the 
insurers  and  the  insured,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  capture  or  the  change  of  property,  but  simply 
whether  it  be  a  total  or  a  partial  loss,  and  whether  it  admits 
of  an  abandonment.  1864  BOWEN  Lofic  iv.  61  Our  representa- 
tion.^ necessarily  partial,  as  not  including  all  its  Marks. 
1886  W.  A.  HARRIS  Techn.  Diet.  Fire  Insurance,  Partial 
damage  to  merchandise. 

b.  spec.  That  is  one  of  the  parts  which  make 
up  a  whole ;  constituent,  component. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  I.  xiii.  40  Who  that  myght  haue  the 
parfay  t  scyence  therof  [of  astronomy],  he  myght  wel  knowe 
how  the  world  was  compassed  and  plenle  of  other  parcyal 
sciences.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  ill. 
(1849)  "7  Tne  who|e  force  which  disturbs  a  planet  is  equiva- 
lent to  three  partial  forces. 

t  C.  spec.  Particular,  individual,  personal.  Obs. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  L  xx.  63  A  true  counseiller 
seeth  more  to  the  comyn  wele  than  to  his  owne  parcyall 
promt.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  Prol.  224  Ilk  man  takis 
his  proper  part  partiall.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  87  The  iniuries  done  to  ony  of  them ..  sould 
be  equall  pertiall  to  thame  all. 

fd.  Using  or  dealing  with  only  a  part,  not  the 
whole,  of  something ;  sparing.  [?  associated  with 
L.  parcus.]  06s.  rare. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  81,  I  thought  good,  first  not 
to  louche,  secondly  to  be  parciall  of  my  pen.  Ibid.  245  Howe 
parciall  and  sparing  in  diet,  how  moderate  in  apparel. 
3.  In  several  technical  uses. 

a.  Astron.  Applied  to  an  eclipse  in  which  part 
only  of  the  disk  of  the  luminary  is  covered  or 
darkened. 

1704  in  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.  v.  Eclipse.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Partial  eclipse  occurs  when  the  moon  enters 
but  in  part  into  the  shade  of  the  earth,  or  when  it  covers  a 
part  of  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

b.  Math,    (a)    Applied   to  differentials,  differ- 
entiation, etc.  relative  to  only  one  of  the  variables 
involved,  the   rest   being  for   the  time  supposed 
constant.       (b)    Partial   determinant  =  MINOR 
determinant. 

1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  <(•  Int.  Calculus  146  Usually  ex- 
pressed  by  saying  that  one  is  the  partial  differential  relative 
to.r,and  the  other  the  partial  differential  relative  lay.  1833 
J.  MITCHELL  Diet.  Math,  t,  Phys.  Sc.  346/1  Theory  of 
Partial  Differences.  1898  Caylcy's  Coll.  Math.  Papers 
Index,  Partial  Differential  Equations;  system  of. 

c.  Bot.  Forming  one  of  the  parts  or  divisions 
of  a  compound  structure ;  secondary,  subordinate : 
as   partial  umbel,   each   of   the   smaller   umbels 
of  a  compound  umbel ;  so  partial  involucre,  the 
involucre  of  a  partial  umbel,  an  involucel. 

17*0  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  I.  viii.  (1765)  17  The  Umbellula 
which  proceeds  from  the  universal  Umbel,  a  partial  Umbel. 
1819  Pantologia,  Partial  umbel,  in  botany;  otherwise  called 
umbellu!e...The  involucre  at  the  foot  of  this  is  called  the 
partial  involucre  ..  a  partial  peduncle,  is  a  subdivision  of  a 
common  peduncle.  1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  i.  vii.  82  The 
entire  inflorescence  forms  a  compound  umbel ;  the  umbels 
of  single  flowers  being  the  partial  umbels. 

d.  Acoustics  and  Mus.  Applied  to  any  one  of 
the  simple  tones  which  together  form  a  complex 
tone.      Upper  partial  tones  (or  upper  partials) : 
those  higher  in  pitch  than  the  fundamental  tone, 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the   sonorous   body;    also   called   harmonics  or 
overtones :  see  HARMONIC  B.  a. 

1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  96  That  characteristic  of 
a  musical  note  or  clang,  which  is  called  its  quality,  depends 
upon  the  number  and  relative  intensities  of  the  partial  tones 
which  go  to  form  it.  1880  Grove's  Diet.  Music  II.  654/1 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  hearing  the  upper  partial 
tones,  many  musicians  have  been  able  to  do  so  Dy  their  un- 
aided ears. 


e    ears. 

e.  Jt.  C.  Ch.  Of  an  indulgence :  see  quots. 
1885  Cat  A.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Indulgence,  Divisions  of  /»- 
dulgences.— Plenary  remit  all,  partial  a  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  sin.  1890  W.  J.  1!.  RICHARDS 
Catech.  Indulgences  2  Indulgences  are . .  Plenary  and  Par- 
tial; the  former  take  away  the  whole  of  temporal  punish- 
ment to  which  the  power  of  the  Church  extends;  the  latter 
take  away  a  greater  or  less  part  only  of  the  punishment. 

B.  s&.   Acoustics  and  Mus.    Short  for  partial 
tone  :  see  3  d  above. 


PARTIALITY. 

1880  Grove's  Diet.  Music  II.  654/2  From  the  mas«  of  com- 
pound tone  each  resonator  singles  out  and  responds  to  that 
partial  which  agrees  with  it  in  pitch,  but  is  unaffected  by  a 
partial  of  any  other  pitch.  1881  BROADHOUSE  Mus.  Aconttici 
312  Those  combinational  tones  which  result  from  the  union 
of  the  upper  partials. 

t  Partial-gilt,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PARCEL-OILT. 

"573  Kee-  Pr"'y  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  269  Twa  silver 
sallfatlis,  anc  thairof  partiall  gilt  with  gold. 

Partialism  (pa-jjaliz'm).    (See  -ISM.] 

1.  A  partial  theory  or  view,  which  does  not  take 
into  account  the  whole  of  the  facts  or  subject. 

1871  H.  W.  BEECHER  Led.  Preach.  L  25  Your  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  truth  will  be  imperfect,  your  partialisms  are 
full  of  danger.  1897  C.  A.  BERRY  in  Chicago  Advance 
2  Dec.  779/3  The  Gospel  also  is  in  danger.  In  danger  from 
partialism,  because  men  do  not  fully  realize  what  Christ  is 
in  his  three  offices  of  prophet,  priest  and  king. 

2.  Theol.  =  PARTICULARISM  I. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Partialist  (pa-jfalist).    [f.  PARTIAL  a.  +  -IST.] 

1.  gen.  A  partial,  prejudiced,  or  biased  person ; 
one  who  favours  one  party  or  side  unduly;    a 
partisan. 

1597  DANIEL  Philotas  iv.  ii,  To  satisfie  The  most  stifle 
partialist  that  will  not  see.  1654  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat.  IIL 
89  Which  dissent . .  cannot . .  falsify  their  consent  and  harmony 
.  .as  partialists  infer.  1788  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  1 1  Jan. , 
I  have  not  been  willing  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
letting  my  equally  blind  partialists  hear.  1891  Chicago 
Advance  22  Dec.,  How  all  these  things  came  to  be. .is  not 
a  matter  to  be  settled  by  partialists. 

2.  One  who  holds  a  partial  view  or  theory ;  one 
whose  knowledge  or  outlook  is  limited. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  n.  viii.  (1876)  198  Very  fitly, 
therefore,  I  assert,  that  every  man  is  a  partialist.  1874  H.  W. 
BEECHER  in  Chr.  World  Pulpit  VI.  239/1  We  are  all  of  us 
ignorant  i  we  know  in  part ;  we  are  partialists. 

3.  Theol.  =  PARTICULARIST. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    In  later  Diets. 
Hence  Partiali'rtic  a.,  belonging  to  partialists ; 
characterized  by  partialism. 

1896  W.  GLADDEN  in  Papers  Ohio  Ch.  Hist.  Sac.  VII.  141 
The  whole  partialistic  scheme  of  a  rulership  which  is  for 
a  portion  of  mankind  and  against  the  rest. 
Partiality  (paafi,avliti).  Forms:  a.  5  par- 
oialte,  -tee,  -oyalte,  partialte.  0.  5-6  par- 
cialite,  -tialite,  (6  -oialyte,  -oyalite,  -tye,  -tie  ; 
parsealyte,  peroialitee,  persealytie,  etc.),  6- 
partiality.  [In  o,  a.  OF.  *pardalti,  -aultf 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.) ;  in  0,  a.  OF.  parci-,  partialite:, 
in  Pr.  parcialitat,  Sp.  panialidad,  It.  parzialita, 
meA.'L.partidlitas,i.partidlis  PARTIAL:  see  -ITY.] 
1. 1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  partial  (see 
PARTIAL  i) ;  '  unequal  state  of  the  judgment  and 
favour  of  one  above  the  other,  without  just  reason ' 
(J.) ;  prejudicial  or  undue  favouring  of  one  person 
or  party,  or  one  side  of  a  question;  prejudice, 
bias  unfairness ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a.  1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  176/1  With  oule  favour  or 
eny  maner  parcialtee  or  fraude.  1461  Hid.  V.  464/1 
Abusion  of  the  Lawes,  partialte,  riotte..rape  and  viciouse 
lyvyng.  1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  212  Whiche  myght  weel  by 
knowe  for  open  parcialte. 

B.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  120  Injuste 
promocioune  and  parcialite'.  IS»6  in  Archxol.  (1891)  LI1J. 
374  Empanell  a  queste  withoute  partialite  or  maintenance. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  Ixxxi.  250  Gyue  trew  lugement 
without  ony  fauoure  or  parsealyte.  ipcjActs  Privy  Council 
(1898)  XVII.  HI  Without  partyallylie,  mdyrect  dealingc  or 
prejudice  to  anie  panic.  1648  NETHERSOLE  Problems  is 
Whether  Neutrality  or  Partialitie  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
duty  of  good  subjects,  in  such  a  Warre.  1739  CIBBER 
Apol.  (1756)  II.  2  We  had  our  partialities,  our  prejudices, 
ouV  favourites  of  less  merit.  .87*  R.  W.  DALE .Lect.  Preach. 
viii.  249  Rebekah's  treatment  of  Jacob  may  bring  home  to 
parents  the  sin  of  partiality. 

b.  Excessive  or  especial  preference  for,  or  pre- 
possession in  favour  of,  a  particular  person  or 
thing ;  hence,  Favourable  disposition,  predilection, 
fondness,  or  affection  for  some  one  or  something. 
Const,  to,  for,  towards. 

1581  G.  PETTIE  tr.  Guano's  Civ.  Com',  in.  (1586)  120 b,  If 
he  shall  euer  vnderstand  this  your  parlialitie,  I  doubt  me., 
that  he  will  beshrew  me  for  it.     1669  R.  MONTAGUE  in 
Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  425,  I  have  no 
partiality  in  the  world  towards  him.   1759  HUME  Hist.  i.ng. 
(1812!  V  xlii.  110  Another  favourite  who  at  this  time  received 
some  marks  of  her  partiality.    1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom 
*  Lugger  n.  iv.  66  Miss  Storey  had  always  more  partiality 
for  our  people.     1871   H.  AINSWORTH   Joiver  HM  n.  x, 
Henry's  partiality  for  St.  John's  Chapel  had  prevented  it 
from  being  desecrated  by  the  Vicar-General. 
1 2.  Party-spirit,  rivalry  ;  factiousness.   Obs. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  m  d5*>>  »5  b/i  Hircanus  after 
thedecesse  of  his  moder  succeded  in  the  kyngdom,in  tn< 
which  he  had  lytel  prosperyte  for  parcyalte  of  the  people. 
1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  LomeC.  IV.  38  1  here  was  greate 
parTialitie  betweene  the  Citie  of  Groenyng  and  the  Countrey 
men,  by  reason  of  certain  Rightes  and  Pnmledges.     iS9S 
DANIELC™  Wars  iv.  v,  His  State  being  »*** '"St 
and  full  of  partialitie.    17$*  HUME  Ess.  *  7i 
427  What  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  partiality,  rev 
heart-burnings,  must  tear  those  cities. 
"  i.  A  party,  a  faction.  Oos. 


PARTIALIZE. 

Theat.  Hon.  vn.  xv.  287  The  Inhabitants. .were  in  former 
times  past  deuided  into  two  Leagues  and  partialities. 

II.  7  3.  A  political  division,  a  province,   rare. 
[Cf.  DuCange,'.P<zraVzAVi»/,voxHispanica,  Patria.regio', 

with    quot.  of   1585    '  nomina,   cog_nomina,  parentes,  ..  et 
regionem,  vulgo  Parcialidad,  et  oppidum.'] 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  %  Commvj.  (1603)  198  They 
[Japan  Islands]  are  in  number  sixty  sixe,  diuided  into  three 
partialities. 

III.  4.  The  quality  of  being  partial  as  opposed 
to  universal ;   relation  to  a  part  and  not  to  the 
whole ;  partialness.  rare. 

1822-34  Goad's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  49  Without  any 
attention  to  the  universality  or  partiality  of  the  disease. 

Fartialize  (pa-jjabiz),  v.  [ad.  F.  partialis-er 
(Amyot  1559),  i.  partial :  see  PAKTIAL  and  -IZE.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  take  a  part  or  side ;  to  favour  one 
side  unduly  or  unjustly.  Obs. 

1592  DANIEL  Delia,  etc.  Compl.  Rosamond  K  iij,  Thus 
stood  I  ballanc'd  equallie  precize.  .Till  world  and  pleasure 
made  me  partialize.     1636  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  15  But  yet  fully 
to  clear  it,  that  I  partialize  not  in  my  plea  in  behalf  of .  his 
Highness. 

2.  trans.  To  render  partial  or  one-sided;  to 
bias ;  tto  divide  into  parties  (obs.}. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  1. 1.  120,  I  make  a  vow,  Such  neigh- 
bour-neerenesse  to  pur  sacred  blood,  Should  nothing  priui- 
ledge  him,  nor  partialize  The  vn-stooping  firmenesse  of  my 
vpnght   soule.     a  1618  SYLVESTER   Mirac.  Peace  xxxvi, 

0  how  I  hate  these  partializing  words,  "Which  show  how 
wee  are  in  the  Faith  devised.     16*7-77  FELTHAM  Resolves 
II.  Ixii.  289  His  hate  will  partialize  his  Opinion.     1802-13 
BENTHAM  Ration.   jfudic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  642  The  fact., 
may  have  influenced,  perverted,  and  partialized,  the  per- 
ceptions presented  by  it. 

f  3.  intr.  ?  To  concern  oneself  with  a  part  and 
not  the  whole.  Obs.  rare. 

1594  Zeplieria.  vi,  My  tears,  my  sighs  all  haue  I  summ'cfc 
in  thee,  Conceit  the  total,  do  not  partialize. 

4.  trans.  To  make  partial  as  opposed  to  universal. 

1882  Chicago  Advance  13  Apr.,  To  confine,  to  partialize, 
is  to  destroy.  1889  Tablet  30  Nov.  856  Such  a  unification. . 
is  only  partialised  knowledge. 

Partially  (paujali) ,  adv.    [f.  PARTIAL  +  -LY  2.] 

I.  =  K.  pariialement.     1.  In  a  partial  or  biased 
manner,  with  partiality ;   so  as  unduly  to  favour 
one  side,  or  a  particular  person  ;  unfairly,  unjustly. 
Now  rare. 

M95  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  24  Preamble,  Officers,  .making 
panelles  parcially  for  rewardes  totheym  geven.  I526TINDALB 

1  Tim.  v.  21  Do  nothinge  parcially  [1611  by  partiality^]. 
1576  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  II.  516  Intending 
partiallie  under  cullour  of  justice  to  put  thame  to  deith. 
1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  634  Their  own  transgressions  partially 
they  smother.     1643  PRYNNE  St>v.  Power  Parl.  Hi.  124  Nor 
are  Noble-mens  crimes  to  be  more  partially  censured,  then 
ignoble  ones,     a  1716  SOUTH  Semi.  V.  xii.  562  "We  act 
partially,  in  gratifying  one  Sect,  who  can  pretend  to  no 
more  Favour  than  what  others  may  as  justly  claim.     1755 
JOHNSON,  Partially  ;  with  unjust  favour  or  dislike  [no  quot.  J. 

b.  With  special  favourer  affection.  Now  rare. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac,  Hib.  n.vi.  (1821)  283  All  which  for 
feare  of  their  estates,  were  partially  affected  to  the  English. 
1718  J.  HUGHES  in  J.  Dnncoinbe  Lett.  (1773)  I.  193  May 
you  always  persist  in  thinking  so  partially  of  me.  1800 
MAR.  EDGI-;WORTH  Will\\\,  One  of  whom  you  lately  appeared 
to  think  so  partially. 

II.  =7.partiellement  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.). 
2.  In  a  partial   way  or  degree,  as  opposed  to 

totally  ;  to  some  extent ;  in  part ;  incompletely, 
restrictedly ;  partly. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  24  Sikirly  alle  obere  maner  of 
feueris  pestilence . .  may  be  curid  partialy  wib  oure  5.  essence. 
1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  59  They  were  hudlid 
and.  .bunglid  upp  in  more  haste  then  good  speede  partially 
at  the  urgent  and  importune  request  of  a  honest  good, 
naturid  and  worshipfull  yonge  gentleman.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  112  Which  was  but  partially  true.  1794 
U.  PRICE  Ess.  Picturesque  21  Those  obstacles  themselves, 
either  wholly  or  partially  concealing  the  former  ones.  1827 
G.  S.  FABF.R  Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  II.  12  The  two 
feet,_  branching  out  into  ten  toes,  are  partially  of  iron,  and 
partially  of  clay.  1889  SWINBURNE  Stud.  B.  Jonson  11  As 
to  whether  The  Case  is  Altered  may  be  wholly  or  partially 
or  not  at  all  assignable  to  the  hand  of  Jonson. 
b.  Comb,  (usually  with  pa.  pples.) 

1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  I.  I.  Comni,  17  A  progressive, 
partially-potent,  and  finite  being,  like  man.  1833  LYF.LL 
Princ.  Geol.  III.  311  Layers  of  partially-rolled  and  broken 
flints.  1895  Edncat.  Rev.  Sept.  112  Science  is  ..  only 
partially-unified  knowledge. 

Fa-rtialiiess.  [f.  PARTIAL  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
qnality  of  being  partial  as  opposed  to  total  or 
universal ;  incompleteness. 

1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  ii.  23  He,. did  as  truly  view 
and  contemplate  it  as  I  do  now,  only  with  an  intireness 
instead  of  my  partialness.  1898  H.  C.  KING  in  Chicago 
Advance  24  Mar.  388/1  The  many-sidedness  of  truth,  and 
the  necessary  partialness  of  one's  own  view.. 

fPa-rtian.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  L.  pars,  part-em 
PART  (or  f.  parti  PARTY)  +  -AN.]  =  next,  A. 

1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Gaftg  i,i  He  is  not  of  that  desert  or 
esteeme  to  be  ranked  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Primitive 
times:  being. .a  Partian  many  wayes :  for  which  cause  I 
answere  him  not. 

Fartiary  (pa'jjiari),    si.   and   a.    rare.      [In 

form  ad.  L.  partiari-ns  adj.,    F.  partiairc,   that 

shares,  or  is  shared,  with  another,  sb.  a  sharer. 

But  in  sense  A.  i,  app.  f.  F.  parti  PARTY  +  -ARY.] 

t  A.  sb.  Obs..  1.  One  who  supports  a  particular 
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side  or  party,  esp.  in  a  narrow  or  prejudiced 
way ;  a  partisan. 

1624  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  Pref.  24  The  Councels  of  Trent, 
of  Florence,  of  Laterane,  are  not  all  Councels.  We  refuse 
them  as  factions,  as  bastards,  as  partiaries,  as  having  nothing 
but  the  names  of  Councels.  1625  —  App.  Cxsar  14  Not 
any  man  but  Partiaries  would  have  taken  them  spoken 
Dogmatice. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Partiary  (partiarius),  a  partaker, 
a  follower,  a  copartner :  It  may  also  be  used  adjectively  for 
partial,  or  that  hath  respect  to  persons. 

B.  adj.  That  shares  something  with  another; 
taking  or  having  a  share.  In  quot.  1654,  ?  Having 
only  a  portion  or  part  of  the  office ;  that  is  so  in 
part,  partial. 


tins  second  wruer  01  OCCUHU.VIIC,  wi  jum.  .  **«vwfw*i 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  ii.  §  254  He.  .is  in  the  position  of  a 
partiary  legatee,  i.  e.  a  legatee  to  whom  a  share  of  the  estate 

Partibility  (paJtibrliti).  [f.  next :  see  -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  partible ;  divisibility.  _ 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xi.  §  10.  97  Water  when  it  is  in  a 
payle.  .hath  the  effect  of  grauity  predominating  in  it ;  but  if 
it  be  poured  out,  it  hath  the  effect  of  partibility  more.  1741 
T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkind  i.  4  The  partibility  of  lands  in  other 
countries.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  22  July  10  The  substitution 
of  partibility  for  primogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy  of  real 
property  would  work  very  little  alteration  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  all  events. 

Partible  (pa-itib'l),  a.  [ad.  post-cl.  L.parti- 
bilis,  f.  partirl  to  part,  divide :  see  -HLE.]  Capable 
of  being  parted  or  separated ;  capable  of  being 
divided  or  distributed  among  a  number ;  subject  to 
partition;  divisible;  separable. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VII 'I,  c.  29  Landes  . .  by  a  custom  .. 
partible  betwen  and  amongest  heyres  males.  1586  FERNE 
JSlaz.  Centric  293  That  their  land  should  be  partible,  as  in 
Gauelkind.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  502  It  were  best  to  make 
the  Moulds  partible,  glued,  or  cemented  together,  that  you 
may  open  them  when  you  take  out  the  Fruit.  1767  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  (1768)  II.  66  The  principal  point 
inviewwas  to  make  real  estates  partible  among  the  children 
of  an  intestate.  1863  W.  BEAMONT  tr.  Domesday  Bk., 
Cheshire  13  For  more  than  a  century  after  this  Survey,. .a 
father's  land  was  partible  among  all  his  children. 
b.  That  involves  partition  of  inheritance. 

1653-4  WHITELOCKE  jfrnl.  Swed.  Emir.  (1772)  I.  218  The 
like  partible  law  takes  place  generally  in  Germany,  Den- 
marke,  and  other . .  countryes,  both  for  goods  and  lands.  1835 
REF.VE  De  Tocqiieville' s  Democr.  I.  iii.  55  The  law  of  partible 
inheritance. 

Particate  (pa-Jtik<?t).  Sc.  Obs,  exc.  Hist.  Also 
pertioat.  [ad.  med.L.  perticdla  (also  particata\ 
i.pertica  a  PERCH  :  cf.  bcmate,  carrucate]  A  Scotch 
rood  (as  a  measure  of  land) ;  one  fourth  of  the 
Scotch  acre,  containing  40  square  falls,  rods,  or 
raips,  each  of  36  sq.  ells ;  or  13,690  sq.  ft. 

(The  Imperial  rood  contains  10,890  sq.  ft.) 


Ace.  Scotl.  VIII.  526  note,  Taxed  with  one  penny  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  upon  the  ground  of  his  half  particate. 
1864  JEFFREY  Hist.  Roxburgh.  IV.  viii.  272  Each  tenant  is 
named  in  the  charter  [to  the  Burgh  of  Hawick],  with  the 
number  of  particates  which  he  was  possessed  of. 

b.  Comb.,  as  particate-man,  the  holder  of 
a  particate  of  land. 

1864  JEFFREY  Hist.  Roxburgh.  IV.  viii.  283  The  bestial 
belonging  to  the  particate  man. 

Parties,  obs.  pi.  of  PAKTY. 

Partician,  -on,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  PARTITION. 

Participable  (paati'sipab'l),  a.  [a.  OF. 
parlicipable^.partictper^offXticma-s,:  see  -BLE.] 

fl.  Liable  or  entitled  to  participate  or  share.  Obs. 

a  1450  Mankind  (Brandl  1898)  16  pat  30  may  be  partycyp- 
able  of  hys  retribucyone. 

2.  Capable  of  being  participated  or  shared. 

1610  W.  FOLKTNGHAM  A  rt  of  Survey  i.  vi.  1 1  Communicate 
Matter  is  that  which  is  participable  to  the  Plot  together  with 
other  Places.  Ibid.  n.  li.  50  A  mutuall  propertie  or  duety 
participable  to  the  Conterminants,  as  bancking,  balking, 
dyking.  1701  NORRIS  Jdeal  World  I.  iii.  246  According  as 
the  essence  of  God  is.  .in  this  or  that  degree  participable  by 
things  without.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  ApuUius  296  An  union 
with  that  which  is  participable. 

Hence  Parti^cipabi'lity,  capability  of  being 
shared. 

1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  v.  254  So  far  as  it  states  the 
ideality  of  God  upon  his  imitability  or  participability. 

t  Parti'Cipal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  pertycy- 
pall.  [ad.  L.  participdlis  partaking,  f.  particip-etn 
a  partaker.]  =  next,  A.  I. 

1497  Bp.  ALCOCK  Mans  Perfect.  C  iij  b,  And  also  setteth 
liym  amonge  angels  there  to  be  pertycypall  of  the  eternall 
beatytude. 

Participant  (paati'sipant),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L. 
participdnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  participdre :  see  PAR- 
TICIPATE v.     Cf.  F.  participant  (13-141110.).] 
A.  adj.     1.  Participating,  partaking,  sharing. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  131  To  reueil  it  til  diuerse  men  to  gar 

them   be   participant  vitht  vs.      1551   GARDINER   E^plic., 

Presence  54  In  this  Sacrament,  we  be  made  participaunt, 

of  his  Godhode.     1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  I.  ii.  79 

It  inaketh  the  Church  participant  with  the  popish  super- 


PARTICIPATE. 

stition.  1687  EVELYN  Diary^  20  Mar.,  The  Communion  fol- 
lowed, at  which  I  was  participant.  1795  SOUTHF.Y  Joan  of 
Arc.  VII.  lot  In  the  ills  of  that  defeat  Participant.  1865 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.  vii.  (1872)  IV.  170  Of  which  . .  we 
propose  to  make  the  reader  participant  before  going  farther. 

•fb.  Having  a  shave  in  the  knowledge  of; 
cognisant,  informed.  Obs. 

1527  W.  KNIGHT  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  280  The 
Kyngs  Highnesse  wolde  that  your  Grace  shulde  be  partici- 
pant of  that  that  occurreth  or  is . .  doone  here.  1568  in  H. 
Campbell  Love  Lett.  Maty  Q.  Scots  (1824)  App.  54  In  this 
sort,  they  were  now  made  participant  of  the  whole  state  of 
the  cause,  even  as  largely  as  the  rest  of  Hir  Majeslie's 
Privy  Counsel  were. 

fc.  Sharing  the  nature  of  something.  Obs. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  12  [The  penguin]  is  rather 
participant  with  the  water  then  land, 
f  2.  Giving  out,  imparting.  Obs. 
a  1595  SOUTHWELL  Hundred  Medit.  (1873)  2i$_  O  my  God, 
Who  art  infinitely  more  noble  and  more  participant  than 
any  other  creature. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  participates  in  anything ;  one 
who  takes  part  in,  possesses,  or  experiences  some- 
thing in  common  with  others ;  a  sharer,  partaker, 
participator. 

1562  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  216  Thai  sal  be  reknyt  as 
participantis  with  the  saidis  thevis.  1579  FULKF.  Heskins's 
Parl.  445  Christe  instituted  a  communion  of  many  partici- 
pantes.  1679  J.  GOOD.MAN  Penitent  Pardoned  ni.  v.  (1713) 
348  That  none  of  the  participants  may  go  away  without  full 
measures  of  what  is  desirable  to  them.  1839  STONEHOUSE 
Axholme  74  He  [Vermuyden]  sold  shares  to  several  of  his 
countrymen,  who  thus  became  Partners,  or  Participants,  with 
him  in  this  great  undertaking,  by  which  latter  demonstration 
the  holders  of  these  lands  have  ever  since  been  distinguished. 
1891  Leeds  Merc.  25  May  5/2  The  chief  participants  in  the 
recent  massacre  are  now  in  custody. 

fb.  With  pass.  pron.  One  who  takes  part  with 
another ;  a  partisan,  adherent ;  a  partner.  Obs. 

1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  222  He  and  his  saidis 
sonnis  and  utheris  thair  participantis.  1650  HOLLINGWORTH 
Exerc.  Usurped  Pcmjers  66  Abraham,  .rescued  Lot.. from 
Chederlaomer  and  his  participants.  1675  G.  R.  tr.  Le 
Grand's  Man  without  Passion  145  All  her  Participants  take 
share  in  her  Grandeur. 

•(•  C.  A  sharer  of  information  ;  one  to  whom 
news  is  communicated.  Obs. 

1639  SIR  T.  STAFFORD  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV. 
37,  I  beseech  you  make  me  a  participant  of  their  safe  acces- 
sion to  the  Army. 

f  d.  That  which  has  something  of  the  quality, 
or  contains  some  amount,  of  something  else.  Obs. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  iv.  201  Fog  being  a  Participant 
of  both  Dryth  and  Moisture. 

f2.  MHS.  In  the  ecclesiastical  modes:  A  par- 
ticular note  in  each  mode,  constituting  one  of  the 
'  Regular  Modulations';  normally,  in  the  authentic 
modes,  either  between  the  Final  and  Mediant  or 
between  the  Mediant  and  Dominant,  and  in  the 
plagal  modes  the  lowest  note  of  the  scale.  Obs. 

1889  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IY-.592  [A 
close]  may  terminate  upon  the  Dominant,  or  Participant  of 
the  Mode. 

Hence  Parti'clpance,  Parti -cipancy,  the  fact 
or  quality  of  participating. 

1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  ffitfcrtoxiv.'igi  An  Infinite  Parti- 
cipance  and  Sympathy.  1883  Loiigm.  Mag.  July  263  That 
sense  of  long  parlicipancy  which  is  one  of  the  pleasures 

Participate  (paiti-sipa),  ppl.  a.  (s6.)  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L.  participat-us  made  to  share, 
-pa.j>ple.  of  participdre :  see  next.] 

fl.  Made  to  share;   =  prec.  A.  I.  Obs. 

<ZI450  Mankind  (Brandl  1898)  181  Oneto  hys  blysse  ye 
be  all  predestynatt.  Euery  man  for  hys  degre,  I  trust,  xall 
be  partycypatt.  1657  HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  20  To  be 
participate  of  the  fraude  of  the  Fox  as  well  as  the  force  of 
the  Lion. 

2.  as,  pa.  pple.  =  PARTICIPATED. 
"\  a.  Communicated.  Obs. 

1567  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  (1759)  II.  App.  37.  '  bave 
participat  the  contents  thereof  to  such  as  I  thought  meet. 
b.  Shared,  participated. 

1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord,  (1863)  399  '\VelI  has 
he  been  named  II  Beato  and  Angelico  whose  life  was 
participate  with  angels  even  in  this  world  1 

fB.  sb.  One  made  to  participate;  a  participant : 
=  prec.  B.  i  b.  Obs. 

1648  in  H.  Gary  Mem.  Gt.  Civ.  War  (1832)  II.  19  The 
committee  of  estates,  which  _I_supposed  did  consist  of  the 
earl  of  Lanerick  and  his  participates. 

Participate  (paJti-sip^t),  V.  [f.  'L.participat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  participdre,  f.  particeps,  particip-em 
partaking,  a  partaker,  f.  parti-  PART  +  -ctp-,  weak 
form  of  cap-,  stem  of  caplre  to  take.  As  with 
many  other  vbs.  in  -ate,  the  L.  pa.  pple.  in  -dtus 
was  adapted  as  -at,  -ate,  before  any  other  part  of 
the  vb. :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  3.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  take  or  have  a  part  or  share 
of  or  in;  to  possess  or  enjoy  in  common  with 
others  ;  to  share :  =  PARTAKE  i. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  xxiv,  The  one  [the  soul]  we  participate 
with  goddes,  the  other  [the  body]  witli  bestes.    ci6n  Ci 
MAN  Iliad  IX.  579  Since  half  my  honour  and   my  "-a™ 
thou   mayst   participate.      1756   WASHINGTON   Lett.   Writ. 
1889  I.  249,  I  see  their  situation,  know  their  danger,  an 
participate  their  sufferings.    1807  ROBINSON  ArcfufOt.  GrfeU 
in.  viii.  213  Dione.  .is  said  to  have  participated  with  JuP"',1' 
the  incense  burnt  at  the  temple  of  Dodona.    1847  K.  W. 


PARTICIPATED. 

HAMILTON  Disj.  Sabbath  iv.  (1848)  118  This  'general 
assemtily  '  is  nut  called  to  behold  or  to  participate  combat. 

f2.  To  give  (a  thing)  to  be  shared;  to  share 
(a  thing)  with  others ;  to  give  a  share  or  portion  of 
(it)  to  or  an  to  another;  hence,  to  communicate, 
impart ;  to  impart  (information),  make  known  ; 
F>  PARTAKE  2.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  I'erg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  36)  I.  92 
[He]  itidde  participate  his  whole  councelt  with  her.  1588 
KVD  Honseh.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901)  245  A  friende  and  neighbor 
.  .who  often  time  participates  the  profit  of  his  sports  with 
my  Son.  Ibid.  25t  A  matter  which  my  Father,  .participated 
vnto  me  a  fcwe  yeeres  before  his  death,  a  1677  HALK 
Print.  Orig.  Man.  IV.  iv.  323  God  Almighty  must^bc  called 
in  to  distribute  and  participate  the  portions  of  this  Mental 
Nature.  1707  FREIND  Pettrborow's  Cond.  Sp.  203,  I  have 
resolved,  .to  write  and  participate  to  you  this  Opportunity, 
t  b.  To  impart,  give.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gmllcmcau's  fr.  Chirurg.  bivb/x  The 
Ingravere  hath  participated  some  propre  and  perpolite 
fashone  to  the  handle. 

•(•3.  To  make  (a  person)  partaker.  Obs.  (Cf. 
PARTAKE  3.) 

1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgcm.  (1612)  376  He  used.. 
to  inaintaine  beards  of  whores,  with  whom  he  participated 
his  friends  and  servants. 

II.  inlr.  4.  To  take  part ;  to  have  a  part  or 
share ;  to  share :  =  PARTAKE  4  (but  not  now  said 
of  sharing  in  material  things).  Const,  with  a  person, 
in  (to/  -^witK)  a  thing. 

1565  Reg .  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  362  To  draw  in  strangearis 
. .  to  participat  with  thame  in  tliair  attemptattis.  1577 
HAKKJSON  England  ll.  xxii.  (1877)  I.  339  Our  red  and  fallow 
deere  will  not  let  to  participat  thereof  [mast]  with  our  hogs. 
1699  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (5857)  IV.  548  His  aunt,  who  par- 
ticipated of  thesamedose,.  .isliketorecover.  1777  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Amer.  I.  n.  97  Their  eagerness  to  participate  of  the 
same  favours,  removed  all  their  fears.  1809  SYD.  SMITH  Serin. 
I.  64  Fourteen  or  fifteen  youths,  who  have  long  participated 
of  your  bounty.  1873  HOLLAND  Arth.  Bonnie.  x\\.  207  Millie 
and  I  talked  of  many  things.,  and  participated  very  little  in 
the  general  conversation.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  v. 
(ed.  2)  106  One  member  of  the  human  body  has  to  bear  the 
burden  and  participate  in  the  grief  of  another. 

t  b.  To  share  the  nature,  have  some  of  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  of,  have  a  common 
character  or  something  in  common  with  (another 
thing  or  person) :  =  PARTAKE  4  c.  Obs. 

1533  F.LYOT  Cast.  He/the  (1541)  37  The  sprynge  tyme  dothe 
participate  the  fyrste  pane  with  wynter,  the  later  parte 
with  sommcr.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosntogr.  in.  (1682)  143  The 
people. .in  their  persons,  habit,  and  Religion,  participate 
somewhat  of  the  Arabians.  1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Eng. 
linprov.  Reviv'd  32  All  Earth  simple  or  compound  doth 
participate  with  the  Clime  wherein  it  lieth. 

C.  To  have  something  (of  a  quality) ;  t  also 
(quot.  1 594)  to  contain  some  (of  a  substance)  :  = 
PARTAKE  4  d.  Const,  of,  t  with. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vin.  103  This  fift  Muscle, 
participating  with  the  propertie  of  euery  action.  1589 
fasfuifs  Ret.  Biv,  Your  abode  in  England  ha^h  made 
you  participate  with  the  nature  of  an  Englishman.  1504 
PLAT  Jewell- ho.  i.  10  Not  any  one  thing  in  the  worlde, 
which  dooeth  not  participate  of  this  salt.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  33.  139  Such  a  force  as  participating  of 
order,  proceeds  as  it  were  methodically.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  90  F  14  Both  members  participate  of  harmony. 
1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grain,  (ed.  5)  I.  113  The  participle .. 
derives  its  name  from  its  participating,  not  only  of  the 
properties  of  a  verb,  but  also  of  those  of  an  adjective. 

Hence  Participated  //.'.  a.,  Participating 
•obi.  so.  and  ///.  a.  (spec,  profit-sharing),  Parti'ci- 
pating-ly  adv. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  m.  xxix.  §  7  Any  inherent  or  •partici- 
pated splendor.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  Wcrld  II.  xiii.  520  A 
certain  participated  similitude  of  the  increated  Light.  1561 
in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  i.  xxiv.  244  A  great  part., 
forbear  coining  to  church,  and  "participating  oj  the  Sacra- 
ments. 1762  R.  GUY  Pract.  Obs.  Cancers  15  Signs  of  their 
participating  of  the  Disease.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Efr.  204  Absurdities  of  a  middle  and  'participating  nature. 

1881  iqthCfnt.  May  805  The  great  majority  of  participating 
houses  combine  the  two  systems.  1845  />'/«<  km.  Mag.L.\\l. 

385  As  if  [Shakspere]  had  stood  personally,  confidentially, 

'  p.iuiupatingly  present  in  the  heart  of  all  human  transactions. 

Participation  (paJtisip^-Jan).  [a.  F.  far- 
tifipatioii  (i  jth  c.in  Littre),ad.  L.  participation-em, 
n.  of  action  from  participare  to  PARTICIPATE.] 
The  action  or  fact  of  participating. 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  partaking,  having  or 
forming  part  of;  f  the  partaking  of  the  substance, 
quality,  or  nature  of  some  thing  or  person  (obs.). 

c 1374  1'n.vfcER  Bocth.  ill.  pr.  xi.  75  (Camb.  MS.)  But  alle 
thing  |iat  is  good  quod  she  grauntisthow  bat  it  be  good  by 
the  participacioun  of  good  or  no  ?  a  1450  Mankind  (Brand! 
1898)  109  Of  be  very  wysdaum  }e  haue  partycypacyone. 
1490  CAMON  E)icydos\v.  20  Kneos.  .abode  a  longe  tyme 
vii"UL;h  lyke  a  corps. . uythoute  partycypacyon  of  sensityf 
moeuyiiKe.  1555  KOEN  /><nu&tf  330  The  sea  Mediterranean 
so  named  bycause  it  is  in  the  niydkuule  as  is  the  (';ispi;m 
sea  withowt  partictpacion  uf  the  great  Ocean.  1561  T. 
NORIOM  Gi/r/V.s  /tts.'.  iv.xvii.  (16^4) 606  ntarg.,  This  Sacra- 
ment being  instituted  for  the  participation  of  Christ  by 
faith.  1631  Gol'GK  God's  Arrows  I.  {  67.  na  As  for  the 
other  Saci  ament,  make  conscience  of  a  frequent  participation 
thereof,  a  1742  BINTIKY  (1.),  Convince  them  lhat  brutes 
have  the  least  participation  of  thought,  and  they  rctraU.  1796 
MOKSI:  .-Itftt-r.  (n'<\*,r.  II.  324  They  first  conquer fd  t  llaris  ami 
2ti£,  and  admitted  them  to  an  equal  participation  of  their 
rights.  1866  J.  (i.  Mi ni'HY  Comm.  A'.tvr/.  xii.  8  The  eating  of 
it  is  a  figure  of  the  participation  of  pardon,  acceptance,  and 

full  blessedness. 
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2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  sharing  in  common 
(with  others,  or  with  each  other) ;  association  as 
partners,  partnership,  fellowship  ;  profit-sharing. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  111.  477  God  wille  me  to  haue 
communion  and  particjpacion  with  his  creatures  and  werkes. 
1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  a  A  straungc  participation  betwene 
thmges  supernatural!,  and  thynges  natural).  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  Ik ,  in.  ii.  87  For  thou  hast  lost  thy  Princely  Priui- 
ledge,  With  vile  participation.  1604-5  BACON  Certif.  Com. 
miss.  Union  Wks.  1879  I.  460  The  communion  and  partici- 
pation by  commerce.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  40  F  6  Their 
Satisfactions  are  doubled;  their  Sorrows  lessen 'd  by  Partici- 
pation. 1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  14  Sept.  578/1  Par- 
ticipations of  empire  have  long  been  out  of  fashion.  1881 
igt/i  £ent.  May  809  Sharing  in  whatever  surplus  profits  are 
realised  by  the  more  efficient  labour  which  participation 
calls  forth. 

b.  A  taking  part,  association,  or  sharing  (with 
others)  in  some  action  or  matter. 

1667  DIGBV  Ehira  l.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XV.  n.Of  all  this 
I  have  not  only  had  knowledge,  But  great  participation  in 
yourjoys.  1789  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  507  Itisprobablc 
the  States  General  will  obtain  a  participation  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 1858  BRIGHT  Sp.,  Reform  27  Oct.  (1876)  279  Many 
persons.. are  shut  out  from  any  participation  in  political 
power.  1875  GLADSTONE  dean.  VI.  Ii.  135  Will  it  increase 
.  .the  active  participation  of  the  flock  in  tne  service? 

F  The  alleged  sense  '  Distribution,  division  into  shares ' 
(Johnson),  appears  to  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
passage  citea;  that  of  ' Community,  fellowship '  (Schmidt) 
to  be  merely  a  contextual  use  of  sense  2. 

Participative  (psUti-sijv'tiv),  a.    [f.  med.L. 

type  *  participat  iv-us  (i.  participare,  -at- :  see  -IVE)  : 
cf.  F.  parlicipativement.~\  Having  the  quality  of 
participating.  Hence  Participa'ttvely  adv. 

1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  1.  32  The  word  Catholick 
is  taken  in  three  sevcrall  sences,  formally,  casually,  and  parti- 
cipatively:  ..  Participatively,  because  particular  Churches 
agree,  and  participate  in  Doctrine  and  Communion  with  the 
Catholick.  1818  TODD,  Participative,  capable  of  partaking. 

Participator  (paJti-sipc'tM).  Also  8  -er. 
[a.  late  L.  participator,  agcnt-n.  from  participate 
to  PABTICIPATE.  (In  earlier  L.  supplied  by /<?/•- 
ticeps,  in  F.  by participant^  One  who  participates; 
one  who  takes  or  has  a  part ;  a  partaker,  sharer. 

1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  I.  106  Leaning  on 
the  faithful  participater  of  her  grief.  1876  E.  MELLOR 
PricM.  vi.  281  The  sacrament  will  remain  a  witness  and 
a  warning,  even  if  its  participators  should  eat  and  drink 
unworthily.  1880  M'C'ARTHV  Ovin  Times  III.  141  Four 
persons  were  put  on  trial  as  participators  in  the  attempt. 

Hence  Particlpa -tress,  a  female  participator. 

1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  I.  97  Not  in  the  selfish  view  of 
becoming  participatress  in  a  large  fortune. 

Participatory   (paJti-siptfori),   a.      [f.   L. 

participator  or  stein  participat-:  see-ORY.]  Charac- 
terized by  participation  or  profit-sharing. 

1881  19/A  Cent.  May  803  A.  .survey  of  the  ground  already 
covered  by  participatory  operations  abroad. 

fPartrcipe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F '.  participe-r 
(i4thc.),  or  ad.  L.  participare  to  PARTICIPATE.] 
intr.  To  participate. 

1508  Kalcnder  of  Shefh.  T  j,  Prayers  . .  and  orysons  in 
whiche  y  mayste  renclre  partycypynge  thy  frendes  and 
kynnesmen.  £1510  Ibid.  xhi.  Lviij,  He  is  called  the  lytel 
worlde,  for  he  partycypeth  of  all,  or  he  is  called  all  creatures, 
for..hepartycipethand  hath  condycion  of  all  creatures. 

Participial  (paJtisi-pial),  a.  and  sb.  Gram. 
[ad.  L.  participial-is,  i.  participi-um  PARTICIPLE. 
Cf.  mod.F.  participial.} 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  a  participle ;  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  involving  a  participle.     Participial 
attjcctive,  an  adjective  that  is  a  participle  in  origin 
and  form. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.  Div  b,  You  shall  sometime  finde 
a  participiall  voice  of  the  present  tense,  as  Ainante.  .but 
they  are  rather  nounes  adiectiues  then  participles.  1612 
BRINSLEY  Pas.  Parts  (1669)  83  Do  all  Nouns  Participials 
require  a  Genitive  Case  ?  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.  F  36 
A  thinking  man,  a  man  of  prudence  ;  a  facing  horse,  a  horse 
that  can  pace ;  these  1  have  ventured  to  call  participial 
adjectives.  1882  FARKAR  Early  Chr.  I.  213  note,  In  the 
participial  constructions  of  this  chapter . .  the  sentences 
sometimes  have  an  unfinished  look. 

B.  sb.   A  verbal  derivative  of  the  nature  of,  or 
akin  to,  a  participle. 

1370  LEVINS  Klanip.  89  Mete  is  also  the  signe  of  some 
uerbals  in  bills,  and  of  participials  in  dus,  as,  Mete  to  be 
loued.  1590  STOCKWOOD  Kates  Construct.  47  A  participial 
. .  is  taken  for  an  adiectiue  like  a  participle,  but  y_et  in  deede 
no  participle,  bicause  he  doth  not  signifie  time.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Participial,  .an  Adjective  derived  from  a 
Verb,  though  not  an  absolute  Participle,  a  1861  GIBBS 
(Ogilvie),  The  new  philology  embraces  the  participle,  the 
infinitive,  the  gerund,  and  the  supine,  all  under  the  general 
name  of  participials. 

Hence  Participia'lity,  participial  character ;  in 
quots.  (nonce-use)  addiction  to  the  use  of  parti- 
ciples ;  Partici  pialize  v .  irons.,  to  make  parti- 
cipial, turn  into  a  participle  f  Partici'pially  adv., 
in  a  participial  manner,  as  a  participle. 

1632  SHI:RWOOD,  Partictpially,  Participialcmtnt.  1730-6 
BAILEY  (folio),  Participially  1786-1805  H.  TOOKE  Purity 
tl.  iii.  (1829)  93  Their  most  usual  method  of  speech  \va^  to 
employ  the  past  tense  itself  without  farticipialisiHg  it,  or 
making  a  participle  of  it  by  the  addition  of  <-d,  or  en.  1885 
G«U«ncm  Pindar's  Oit,  i  Ol.  ix.  in  A  good  specimen 
of  Pindar's  terse  p.irticipialily.  1888  —  in  Aincr.  Jrnl. 
Philol.  I X.  144  A  well  partiiipialized  or  eumetochic  sentence. 
11302  Ibid.  XXIII.  259  Nothing  could  be  more  exotic  than 
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Caxton's  participialilics.  His  Eneydos  (1400)  begins  thus  : 
'  After  dyverse  werkes  made,  translated  and  achieved,  having 
no  werke  in  hande,  I  sitting  in  my  studye  '  (etc]. 

Participle  (pa-Jtisip'l),  sb.  (a.)  [a.  OF.  par- 
ticiple in  Grammar  (i3thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  by- 
form  of  participe,  ad.  L.  participium  a  sharing, 
partaking,  in  Grammar  a  participle.] 

tl.  A  person,  animal,  or  thing  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  two  or  more  different  classes.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  167  The  peple  of  the  sowthc 
b  meke  and  quiete,  the  peple  of  be  northc  is  more  moveable 
and  cruelle,  the  peple  of  the  myddelle  paries  be  in  maner  as 
a  participulle  (HIGDEN participii  vicem  tenet}.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  ll.v.  {2  In  all  Diuersities  of  things  there. .bee 
certaine  Participles  in  Nature,  which  are  almost  ambiguous 
to  which  kinde  they  should  bee  referred.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  78  In  the  mountaines  dwelt  the  Curdi, 
that  were  Participles  or  Mungrels  in  Religion,  professing 
partly  Christ,  partly  Mahumet.  1665  SIR  T.  [HERBERT  Trav. 
(1677)  385  Bats,  flying  fish  and  Seals  be  participles  of  nature 
and  species  of  a  doubtful  kind,  participating  both  of  Bird 
and  Beast.  1604  K.  BURTHOGGE  Reason  248  Extreams  are 
Knit  and  United  by  Participles  that  partake  of  Both. 

2.  Gram.  A  word  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  verb  and  an  adjective  (or  '  noun  adjective ') ; 
a  derivative  of  a  verb  which  has  the  function  and 
construction  of  an  adjective  (qualifying  a  noun), 
while  retaining  some  of  those  of  the  verb  (e.g. 
tense,  government  of  an  object) ;  a  verbal  adjective. 
Formerly  often  reckoned  a  separate  part  of  speech. 

1388  WVCLIF  Prol.  57  A  participle  of  a  present  tens,  either 
preterit,  of  actif  vois,  eithir  passif,  mai  be  resoluid  into  a 
verbe  of  the  same  tens,  and  a  coniunccioun  copulalif.  1530 
PALSGR.65  In  the frenche  tong  be  uc  partes of  speche,  article. 
.  .verbe,  participle,  adverbe  (etc.).  1590  STOCKWOOD  Rules 
Construct.  16  There  are  three  kinds  of  adiectiues,  a  noune 
adiectiue,  a  pronoune  adiectiue,  and  a  participle  adiectiue. 
1681  KLAVEL  Met/l.  Grace  i.  12  To  U'hom  coming  as  unto 
a  liring  stone:  the  participle  notes  a  continued  motion. 
1751  HARRIS  Hertnts  i.  x.  (1786)  184  If  we  lake  away  the 
assertion,  and  thus  destroy  the  Verb,  there  will  remain  the 
Attribute  and  the  Time,  which  make  the  Essence  of  a 
Participle.  1866  MASON  Kug.  Gram.  (ed.  2)  38  Participles 
are  verbal  adjectives,  differing  from  ordinary  adjectives  in 
this,  that  the  active  participle  can  take  a  substantive  after  it 
as  its  object. 

fB.  adj.  Participating  in  the  nature  of  two 
things  or  classes;  belonging  partly  to  one  and 
partly  to  another.  06s.  rare—1. 

1694  R.  BURTHOGGE  Reason  141  By  the  Gradation  of 
Shades,  or  Participle  intermediate  Colours. 

Particle  (pa-Jtik'l),  sb.  Also  4  -yole,  4-6 
pertiole,  5  -ykyll,  6  -ikele.  [ail.  L.  particula, 
dim.  oipars,  part-em  PART  :  cf.  PAKTICULE.] 

1.  A  small  part,  portion,  or  division  of  a  whole. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.,  or  merged  in  2. 

1380  Lay  Folks  L'atech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  243  Echc  on  of  bese 
ihre  partycs  conlenys  many  parlyclys.  c  1400  l.an/ianc's 
Cirxrg.  192  Also  blood  leting  is  good  berfore,  if  oberc 
parlictis  acordi)>  berfore.  1567  Earl  Mar's  Hoiisek.  fik. 
in  Chalmers  Mary  (1818)  I.  178  Ane  particle  of  beif.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  66  Persians  ..  accounted  the 
Sunne  the  greatest  God,  and  worshipped  the  Fire  as  a  particle 
thereof.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  l.  7  (Horse  Fly}  You  shall 
most  fairly  see .. a  pulsing  particle  (which  certainly  is  the 
heart).  1745  tr.  Co/timelia's  Hnsb.  xi.  ii,  One  particle  or 
degree  of  the  Ecliptic.  1836  KHERSON  Nature  i,  1  am  part 
or  particle  of  God. 

D.  A  very  small  part  of  any  proposition,  state- 
ment, writing,  or  composition ;  a  clause ;  an 
article  of  a  formula. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  199  The  thyrde  particle 
of  this  first  article  of  our  fayth,  is  Crratorein  celi  et  tern. 
1563  Ressoning  Crosraguell  <r  Knox  E  iij  b,  Of  the  for  mar 
pertikcle  I  mark  twa  heidis  in  special!.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  156  Just  when  they  are  praying  that  particle.  1789 
T.  TAYLOH  Proclus'  Comm.  II.  102  Those  who  enunciated 
this  proposition,  and  at  the  same  time  omitted  the  particle, 
having  one  side  produced. 

C.  A  small  piece  or  plot  of  ground,   local. 

[1540:  see  PARTICULE  i.J  1839  WILSON  Tales  Borders  V. 
330/2  Confiscation  o'  a'  gudes,  gear,  chattels  particles,  and 
pendicles.  1890  A.  W.  MOORE  Surnames  Isle  Man  318  Small 
portions  of  land  which,  though  not  intacks,  were,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  not  included  in  the  designation  of  Quiirlir. 
land,  are  called  Particles,  .they  are  now  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Quartirlands. 

2.  A  very  minute  portion  or  quantity  of  matter ; 
the  smallest  sensible,  component  part  of  an  aggrega- 
tion or  mass ;  formerly  often  =  atom  or  molecule ; 
in  Dynamics,  a  minute  mass  of  matter  which  while 
still  having  inertia  and  attraction  is  treated  as  a 
point,  i.  e.  as  having  no  magnitude. 

1398  TREVISA  Bart h.  De  P.  R.  x.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  101  tyi 
An  element  is  scmple  and  leste  perticle  of  a  bodie  \K 


PARTICLE. 

say  particle  we  mean  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  smallest 
visible  quantity  of  matter.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wurtz'  Atom. 
Th.  39  The  particle.. is  a  collection  of  a  definite  number  of 
molecules  in  a  definite  situation,  occupying  a  space  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  of  the  volume  of  the  molecules. 
a  1901  BESANT.WW  Years'  Tryst,  etc.  (1502)  117  Through  the 
open  windows.. were  borne  black  particles  and  a  smell  as 
of  a  bonfire.  , 

b.  A  very  small  or  the   smallest   conceivable 
portion  or  amount  of  something  immaterial. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  32  Performed  by  and  in  all 
actions,  and  things,  to  the  least  particle.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  vn.  824  This  Particle  of  Energy  divine.  1794  PALEY 
Evid.  (1825)  II.  384  They  had  never  entertained  a  particle 
of  doubt.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  361  No  one  who 
has  a  particle  of  understanding. 

c.  R.  C.  Ch.    The  portion  of  the  Host  given 
to  each  lay  communicant. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cjrcf.  s.v.,  Particles  is  also,  .used  in  the 
Latin  church  for  the  crums  or  little  pieces  of  consecrated 
bread,  called  M<pi6«  in  the  Greek  church.  1847  CDL. 
WISEMAN  Unreal.  Anglican  £eh'e/Ess.  1853  II.  406  Ihe 
word  '  particle '  being  equally  applied  to  the  Host  given  in 
lay-communion,  and  to  the  smallest  visible  fragment.  1853 
DALE  tr.  Baideschi's  Ceremonial  104  After  which  he  re- 
ceives the  Sacred  Particle. 

3.  Cram.  A  minor  part  of  speech,  esp.  one  that 
is  short  and  indeclinable,  a  relation-word  ;  also,  a 
prefix  or  suffix  having  a  distinct  meaning,  as  un-, 
-ly,  -ness. 

'533  UDALL  Flowres  107  Compowned  with  theym  selfes, 
they  sygnifye  as  moche  as  if  they  were  compowned  with  this 
partycle  cunique,  as  quisquis,  i.  quicunque.  1535  JOYE 
Apol.  Tindale(fa\s.)  38  There  thys  particle  (a«rf)  expowneth 
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tions,  but  by  Particles,  which  makes  their  Grammar  much 
more  easie  than  that  of  the  Latin.  1711  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  147  r  3  Emphasis. .  improperly .  .placed  on  some  very  in- 
significant Particle,  as  upon  if,  or  and.  1762  KAMES  Elein. 
Crit.  xviii.  (1833)  305  Conjunctions,  prepositions,  articles, 
and  such  like  accessories,  passing  under  the  name  of  par- 
tides.  1843  STODDART  Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I. 
65/1  These  inferior  Parts  of  speech  have  been  called  par- 
ticles :  and,  as  such,  are  sometimes  distinguished  from 
words,  and  sometimes  treated  only  as  a  separate  class  of 
words.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi  ii.  (1870)  54  To  hold 
that  it  attains  its  initial  vowel  by  junction  with  the  particle 
a.  in  its  intensive  or  any  other  sense. 

Hence  (ttonce-wds.)  t  Pa'rticle  v.  trans.,  to 
connect  by  a  particle  or  conjunction ;  Pa'rtlcled  a., 
composed  of  particles,  particulate. 

1650  HOLLINGWORTH  Excrc.  Usurped  Powers  48  If  they 
be  not  the  same  persons,  how  come  they  to  be  thus  particled 
together?  1883  C.  MORRIS  in  Nature  14  June  148/2  An  ether 
whose  condensation  yields  particled  matter. 

t  Pa-rti-colour,  particolour,  a.  (sb.}  Obs. 
Shortened  from  PAKTI-COLOUKED  :  cf.  rose-colour, 
etc.  Also  as  si. 

1610  HEALEY  Si.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xn.  xxv.  466  For  he 
[Jacob]  liking  the  parlicolours  [i.  e.  sheep]  cast  white  straked 
rods  into  the  watrlng  places.  1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient. 
ii.  (1682)  15  The  divine  way  of  working  is  not  parti-colour  or 
humoursome. 

t  Parti-colour,  party-colour,  v.  Obs.  rare. 

[Back-formation  from  next.]  trans .  To  make  parti- 
coloured, colour  variously.  So  Pa'rti-colouring 
vol.  sb. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  x.  28  Being.,  inter- 
medled  by  the  plow  with  the  soyle,  it  puflie-lights  and  party 
colours  the  same.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  in.  Disc. 
xiv.  27  A  bubble  which  himself  hath  made  and  the  sun  hath 
particoloured.  1880  BURTON  Reign  Q.  Anne  I.  i.  38  In  the 
feminine  element  there  was  relief  in  a  party-colouring  of 
rich  costumes. 

Parti-coloured,  party-,  particoloured 

(pa'Jti|k»:laid),  a.  Also  6  partye-,  6-7  partie-. 
[The  first  element  appears  to  be  parti,  PAKTY  a., 
which  itself  occurs  from  1:1380,  in  the  sense  '  parti- 
coloured ',  and  in  such  phrases  as  '  party  red  and 
white':  see  PARTY  a.  2.  Of  the  three  spellings 
current  from  late  in  the  1 6th  c.,  Johnson  admitted  only 
parly-coloured,  which  still  remains  the  main  form 
in  dictionaries ;  but  parti-coloured  or  particoloured 
is  now  more  prevalent,  at  least  in  Great  Britain.] 

Partly  of  one  colour  and  partly   of  another; 
variegated  in  colour,  diversicoloured. 

f  a.  partie-coloured  {partye-}.  Obs. 
1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xxx.  35  The  speckled  and  partye 
coloured  goates,  and  all  the  spotted  and  partye  coloured 
kyddes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresoach's  Huso.  (1586)  139  The 
policie  of  Iacob..in  procuring  of  partie  coloured  Lanibes. 
1630  R.  Johnson's  kingd.  <$•  Comtirw.  143  A  Guard  of 
Swisse,  attired  in  partie-coloured-Cloth.  1693  J.  EDWARDS 
Author.  0.  fy  N.  Test.  178  A  rich  partie-coloured  vest. 

P.  party  coloured,  party-coloured. 
1593  T.  WATSON  Teares  Fancie  vi,  Beames.  .That  welnigh 
burnt  loues  party  coloured  wings.  1684  LUTTRELL  Brief 
Rel.  (1857)  I-  Z9°  1ne  new  Serjeants.. putt  on  their  party 
coloured  robes.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  265  F  5,  I  looked 
,,on  this  little  party-coloured  Assembly,  as  upon  a  Bed  of 
Tulips.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  iv.  31  Party-coloured 
garments  gay.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Note-Irks.  I.  80 
A  party-colored  dress,  striped  with  blue,  red  and  yellow, 
white  and  black.  1875  LOWELL  Under  Old  film  iv.  i,  All 
party-coloured  threads  the  weaver  Time  Sets  in  his  web. 

•y.  parti-coloured. 

1590  GREENE  Or/.  Fur.  (1599)  48  luno  ..  mounted  on  her 
parti-coloured  Coach.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  127/2 
A  Barber  is  always  known  by  his  Cheque  parti-coloured 


„..„..  (1889)  305  The  Pope's  par 

E.  B.  HEATON  in  Chicago  Advance  23  Nov.,  The  slopes 
are  parti-colored. 
8.  particoloured. 

1398  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Trav.  I  iv  b,  A  Card  of  Swisse, 
attired  in  particoloured  Cloth.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
ii.  72  This  kinde  of  particoloured  marble.  1706  ADDISON 
Rosamond  i.  vi,  The  particolour'd  gay  Alcove.  1839  BAILEY 
Fcstus  xix.  (1852)  274  Double  and  triple  particoloured  suns. 
1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  373  Broad- 
backed  particoloured  jockeys. 

b.  fig.  Varied,  diversified,  '  chequered  . 

1622  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  in  Death  (1627)  no  Their 
delights.,  particoloured  and  spotted  wilh  mixture  of  sorrow. 
£1710  PRIOR  Own  Monument  12  In  life  party-colour'd,  half 
pleasure.halfcare.  1803  Edin.Rcv.il.  06  By  their  quamtness 
and  party-coloured  learning.  1885  R-  L.&F. STEVENSON  Dyna- 
miter 184  He  got  to  bed  with  these  parti-coloured  thoughts. 

Particular  (paiti-kizZlli),  a.  and  sb.  (adv.) 
Forms:  4-7  partio(u)ler,  (5  -ere),  5-6 par-,  per- 
tyculer, 6  partycular,  6-7  perticuler,  (6  -ar, 
-ere),  6-  particular,  (6  Sc.  -air,  6-7  -are),  [a. 
QY .particular  (mod.F.  -ier),  ad.  L.  particular-is, 
of  or  concerning  a  part,  partial,  particular,  f. 
/rt?-/!V«/a  PARTICLE :  see  -AR1;  in  i6th  c.  conformed 
in  spelling  to  the  L.]  A.  adj. 

I.  fl.  Belonging  to,  or  affecting,  a  part,  not 
the  whole,  of  something ;  partial ;  not  universal. 
Obs.  (exc.  as  implied  in  2 .) 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  325  pe  bridde  particuler 
flood  [orig.  tertium  diluvium  particular?]  in  '1  hessalia. 
1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxxvi.  (1870)  297  They  the  whiche 
haue  the  Palsye,  vnyuersall  or  pertyculer,  must  beware  of 
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ticular,  and  left  People  Aliue.  1643  SIR  1.  BROWNE  Kelig. 
Med.  i.  §  22  'Tis  ridiculous  to  put  on^ or  drowne,  the  generall 
Flood  of  Noah,  in  that  particular  inundation  of  Deucalion. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  single  definite  thing 
or  person,  or  set  of  things  or  persons,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others  ;  of  or  belonging  to  some 
one  thing  (etc.)  and  not  to  any  other,  or  to  some 
and  not  to  all ;  of  one's  (its,  etc.)  own ;  special ; 
not  general. 

Often  preceded  by  a  post,  pron.,  as  '  its  particular  ad- 
vantages '=  the  advantages  which  it,  as  distinct  from  other 
things,  possesses;  '  my  particular  sentiments '=  sentiments 
which  are  my  own,  not  those  of  some  one  else. 

Particular  Average :  see  AVERAGE  so.''  4. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  394  As  yonge  clerkes  . .  Seken 
. .  Particuler  sciences  for  to  lerne.  —  Clerk's  Prol.  35  Or 
lawe  or  oother  Art  particuler.  1465  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
535/2  To  be  perceyved  . .  by  the  handes  of  the  particular 
Resceyvour  of  the  Lordship  of  Heigham  Feres  for  the 
tyme  beyng.  1553  (title)  The  xiii.  Bukes  of  Eneados  .. 
Translate!.. bi..Gawin  Douglas.  .Euery  Buke  hauing  hys 
perticular  Prologe.  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  IL 
App.  viii.  423  The  first  byshopps  of  Rome  were  particular 
byshopps  of  a  certein  precinct.  1651  J.  GOODWIN  Redempt. 
Red.  v,  There  are  conscientious  and  learned  men.. who 
either  deny  universal  or  assert  particular  redemption.  1656 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  BoccalinPs  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i.  Iv.  (1674) 
71  We.  .prohibit. .the  writing  particular  Histories  of  any 
whatsoever  City.  1677  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks,  1872-5  II. 
554  This  was .. reported  to  the  House,  who  ..  named  a 
particular  Committee  to  that  purpose.  1709  STEELE  Taller 
No.  83  r  i  We  live  in  an  Age  wherein  Vice  is  very  general, 
and  Virtue  very  particular.  1780  BURKE  Let.  to  W.  Watts 
in  Ailicnseum  (1893)  27  May  672/1  These  are  not  my 
particular  Sentiments,  .they  are  the  unanimous  Sentiments 
of  all  who  are  distinguished  in  this  Kingdom,  for  learning, 
integrity,  and  abilities.  1850  McCoSH  Div.  Govt,  (1852)  176 
There  have  been  disputes.. in  all  ages  as  to  whether  the 
providence  of  God  is  general  or  particular.  Philosophers, 
so  called,  have  generally  taken  the  former  view,  and  divines 
the  latter. 

fb.  Belonging   only  to  (a  specified  person  or 
thing) ;  proper,  peculiar,  restricted  (to).  Obs. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  179  The  light  musicke  par- 
ticular to  vs  in  England.  1:1703  LORD  GODOLPHIN  in  Buc- 


_ _.     .1725  tr.  Dnp  . 

228  His  System  upon  Original  Sin . .  was  particular  to  him. 
C.   Logic.    Applied  to  a  proposition  in  which 
something  is  predicated  of  some,  not  all,  of  a  class 
of  things  :  opp.  to  universal. 

1551  T.  WiLSONZ.i»*fe(i58o)27  Whereby  euery  Proposition 
is  knowne,  either  to  be  vniuersall  or  particular,  amrmatiue,  or 
negatiue.  1697  tr.  Biirgersdicins  his  Logic  II.  27  A,  denotes 
a  Universal  Affirming. ./,  a  Particular  Affirming.  Ibid.,  A 
Proposition  Universal  or  Particular.  1843  MILL  Logic  i. 
iv.  §  4  (1846)  115  A  particular  proposition  is  that  of  which 
the  subject  is  undistributed.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Lavjs 
Th.  §  74  (ed.  5)  127  A  judgment  about  part  of  a  conception 
as  '  Some  lakes  have  an  outlet '  is  a  particular  judgment. 

d.  J'articular  Baptists  :  a  body  of  Baptists 
holding  the  Calvinislic  doctrines  of  particular 
election  and  particular  redemption,  i.  e.  the  Divine 
election  and  redemption  of  some,  not  all,  of  the 
human  race.  Opp.  to  General  Baptists. 

1717  [see  BAPTIST  3  bj.  1738  T.  CKOSBY  Hist.  Baptists  I. 
173  Those  that  have  followed  the  Calvinistical  scheme  of 
doctrines,  and  from  the  principal  point  therein,  personal 
election,  have  been  termed  Particular  Baptists.  1796  MORSI; 
Amcr.  Gcog.  I.  276  The  leading  principles  of  the  regular  or 
particular  baptists.  1847  Particular  redemption  [see  PAR- 
TICULARISM i].  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  (1877) 
210  A  face  which ..  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  Particular 
Baptist  who  was  also  in  the  oil  trade. 


PARTICULAR. 

f3.  Belonging  to,  concerning,  or  known  to  an 
individual  person  or  set  of  persons  and  no  other ; 
private,  personal,  not  public.  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  265  Bataill  par- 
ticulere  is  ay  for  hid  caus  that  may  nocht  be  kyd  opynly. 
*459  I'aston  Lett.  I.  409  There  be  many  and  diverse  par- 
ticular billes  put  inne,  out  noon  redde.  147^2  MS.  Reg.  N. 
Cant.  Catk.  Litr.  If.  236  Youre  gramerscole  in  Canterbury., 
send  your  commaundment  that  noon  othir  particler  scole 
be  kept  nygh  by.  1563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scat.  I.  244 
Personis  without  ony  particular  interest,  and  voyd  of  all 
passioun.  1565  Ibid.  414  Untrew  and  groundit  upoun  par- 
ticular malice.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  i.  30  For  these  domesticke 
and  particular  broiles,  Are  not  the  question  heere.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trail.  3  They  about  the  Court., 
procured  me  a  particular  audience.  1703  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.  240  Houses,  both  Publick  and  Particular.  17^8 
BOSWELL  Corsica  ii.  (ed.  2)  120  Their  want  of  union  ;  which 
made  particular  animosities  take  up  their  attention. 

t  b.  Of  persons :  Not  occupying  a  public  office 
or  position ;  private.   Obs. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  IV.  4b,  All  the  rest  of 
the  Nobilitie,  Knights,  perticuler  Gentlemen,  and  Subjects. 
1663  GERBIEB  Counsel*  viij,  Not  onely  to  particular  but  to 
Publique  Builders.  1748  Anton' t  Voy.  n.  x.  238  Enriching 
the  Jesuits  and  a  few  particular  persons  besides. 

f4.  Particular  numbers,  the  individual  com- 
ponents or  factors  of  a  number.  Obs.  rare. 

1460  CAPCRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  3  This  noumbir  eke  of  sex  is 
praysed  for  his  particuler  noumberes,  whech  be  on,  too,  thre. 

5.  Particular  estate  (Law) :  see  quot.  1876.  So 
particular  tenant,  the  tenant  of  a  particular  estate. 


particular  estate  the  remainder  is  expectant.  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Comnt.  II.  xviii.  274  Alienations  by  particular  tenants, 
when  they  are  greater  than  the  law  entitles  them  to  make, 
and  devest  the  remainder  or  reversion,  are  also  forfeitures  to 
him  whose  right  is  attacked  thereby.  1876  DICBV  Real 
Prof.  v.  §  3  (i)  225  Where  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  has  created 
an  estate  in  tail,  for  life,  or  for  years,  he  has  left  in  him  a 
present  estate,  which  will  come  into  possession  or  enjoyment 
on  the  expiration  or  sooner  determination  of  the  estate  tail, 
the  estate  for  life,  or  the  estate  for  years.  The  smaller  estate 
thus  granted  is  called  the  '  particular  '  estate. 

0.  That  is  a  unit  or  definite  one  among  a  number; 
taken  or  considered  by  itself,  apart  from  the  rest ; 
individual,  single,  separate. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  (1557)  261/2  Who  was  there 
euer  that  laid  vnto  another  all  the  perticulere  euill  dedes  of 
any  one  other  man.  1538  STARKEY  England  \.  ii.  64  Euery 
man  partycular  and  also  the  hole  commynalty.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  Well  l.  i.  97  That  I  should  loue  a  bright  parliculer 
starre,  And  think  to  wed  it.  1602  —  Hum.  i.  v.  19  Make- 
each  particular  haire  to  stand  an  end.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  III.  401/2,  I  shall  set  down  each  perticular  Letter. 
1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  f,  Mus.  xii.  207  Particular  and  well 
attested  Facts  are  stubborn  Things.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  II.  vii.  125  This  particular  tax  was  a  painful  and 
hateful  badge  of  national  disgrace.  1893  LIDDON,  etc.  Life 
J'usey  I.  xviii.  417  The  Ancient  Fathers,  .bring  the  thought 
of  particular  Churches  into  communion  with  the  thought 
of  the  Uuiversal  Church,  when  outwardly  united. 

fb.  Existing  by  itself  apart  from  others;  standing 
alone ;  actually  separate  or  distinct ;  independent. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Pref.  3  b,  Dylygentlye  to  con. 
syder  yf  the  syckenes..or  impediment,  be  perticuler  by 
hym  selfe,  or  els  that  it  have  any  other  infirmitie  concurrant 
with  it.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  vii. 6 
Alger  is  as  it  were  ordered  as  a  particular  common  wealth. 
1655  E.  TERRY  Voy.  E.  [nd.  78  Thirty  and  seven  several  and 
large  Provinces,  which  antiently  were  particular  Kingdomes. 

T.  Distinguished  in  some  way  among  others  of 
'  the  kind  ;  more  than  ordinary ;  worth  notice ; 
marked;  special. 

1483  CAXTON  Chas.  Ct.  195  Al  creatures  resonable  owen  to 
gyue  synguler  honour  &  pertyculer  loue  to  hym  that  hath 
gyuen  to  them  beyng.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s  Ktv.  v. 
lit,  Particular  pains  particular  thanks  do  ask.  1622  BACON 
he  a.  VII,  Wks.  1879  I.  785/1  Of  this  prince  [Arthur] . .  there 
is  little  particular  memory:  only.,  that  he  was  very  studious 
and  learned.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  200  The  politician 
takes  up  the  paper.. and  tells  his  friend  that  it  contains 
nothing  particular,  when  he  means  that  it  has  nothing 
important.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxxv,  He  was  a 
sturdy  old  fellow  ..  with  no  particular  waist.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  35  To  tender  particular  thanks  to 
Anne. .for  the  felicitous  suggestion. 

fb.  Remarkable, noteworthy;  peculiar, singular. 

1665  BUNYAN  HolyCitie  27  They  were  men  of  a  particular 
and  peculiar  Spirit.  1713  A.  BAYNE  in  J.  Duncombe 
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Johnson  an.  1737,  Johnson's  mode  of  penmanship,  whic 
at  all  times  was  very  particular. 

f  c.  Peculiar  so  as  to  excite  surprise  or  wonder ; 
singular,  strange,  odd.  Obs. 

1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  iii,  Peg.  .loved  anything 
that  was  particular.  .Jack  was  her  man!  for  he  neitnei 
thought,  spoke,  dressed,  nor  acted  like  other  mortals.  1771 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  V.  322  Do  we  not  many  times  dispense 
with  religion  and  reason  together,  because  we  would  not 
look  particular?  £1817  HOGG  Tales  S,  St.  V.  75  His  gait 
was  very  particular :  he  walked  as  if  he  had  been  nat-solecl. 
d.  In  Hymns,  used  in  the  names  of  certain 
modifications  of  ordinary  iambic  metres,  viz. 
Common  Particular  Me/re  (8.8.6.8.8.6),  Long 
Particular  Metre  (8.8.8.8.8.8),  Short  -Particular 
Metre  (6.6.8.6.6.8).  Now  chiefly  U.S. 

8.  Relating  to  or  concerned  witli  the  separate 
parts,  elements,  or  details  of  a  whole ;  describing 
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or  setting  forth  something  in  detail ;  detailed, 
niiiitik',  circumstantial. 

a.  Of  a  narrative,  account,  etc. 

1450  /W<>«  Lett.  I.  173  The  averlisemenlcs  of  you  and 
my  fiend/  that  have  more  particuler  knowlege  yn  such 
inatiTS.  <ii548  MALI.  Citron.,  lien.  I'll!  223  A  more 
playne  and  perticuler  declaracion  of  the  malicious  &  trayter- 
otis  intentes  of  the  sayd  Klizabeih.  1669  STUKMY  Mariners 
Mag.  II.  i.  47  The  particular  Description  of  the  several 
Instruments.  1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1850)  I.  536  It  is  as 
paitiailar  as  the  four-sheet  maps  from  which  it  is  taken. 
1798  in  Times  28  June  1/4  To  be  prepared . .  true  and  par- 
ticular  Lists,  signed  by  them  or  their  Agents,  to  be  made  out 
in  the  form  prescribed. 

b.  Of  a  person  in  giving  a  description  or  account. 

1607  H.  JONSON  I'olpone  I)ed.,  Where  have  I  been  par- 
ticular? where  personal  ?  except  to  a  mimic,  cheater  [etc.]  ? 
1717  SWIFT  H'hat  passed  in  Land.  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  170,  I 
think  my  self  obliged  to  be  very  particular  in  this  relation, 
lest  my  veracity  should  be  suspected.  1803  JANE  PORTER 
ThaMiui  i.  (1831)  6,  1  am  thus  particular  in  the  relation 
of  every  incident. 

•)•  9.  Specially  attentive  to  a  person ;  bestowing 
marked  attentions;  familiar  in  manner  or  be- 
haviour. Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  IV.  i,  Mam, . .  Sweet  madame,  le'me 
be  particular —  Vol.  Particular,  sir?  I  pray  you,  know 
your  distance.  1694  CONGREVE  Double  Dealer  in.  vi,  So 
unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free,  so  particular,  so  agreeable. 
1749  KIF.LDING  Tom  Jones  xl.  iv,  Never  suffer  this  Fellow  to 
be  particular  with  you  a-ain.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
31  May,  I  must  tell  you;  in  confidence,  he  was  a  little  parti- 
cular j  but  perhaps  f  mistake  his  complaisance ;  and  I  wish 
I  may,  for  his  sake. 

b.  Closely  acquainted,  familiar,  intimate.  (Now 
associated  or  identiBed  with  7.) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Particular, . .  intimate,  familiar,  a  1713 
EI.LWOOD  Autobiog.  (1714)  3, 1  became  an  early  and  parti- 
cular Play-fellow  to  her  Daughter  Guli.  1779  SHERIDAN 
Critic  it.  ii,  These  are  particular  friends  of  mine,  a  1817 
JANE  AUSTEN  Latty  Stisan  xi.  in  Mem.  (1871)  223  On  terms 
of  the  most  particular  friendship.  1848  DICKENS  Dombcy  i, 
Paul,  my  dear,  my  very  particular  friend  Miss  Tox. 

10.  Attentive  to  details  of  action ;    specially 
careful;  precise,  exact,  scrupulous;  hence, exacting 
in  regard  to  details,  nice  in  taste,  fastidious. 

1814  WELLINGTON  ii  June  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  XII.  50, 
lam  very  particular  about  the  appointment  of  my  chaplains. 
1865  H.  KINGSLF.V  Hillyars  ft  Burtons  xxviii,  More  par- 
ticular over  their  rations  than  any  corn-stalk  cockatoo.  1879 
KLACK  Macleod  of  D.  xviii,  People  who  have  to  work  for 
their  living  must  not  be  too  particular. 
II.  Absolute  uses. 

11.  The  particular.   That  which  is  particular 
(see  the  prec.  senses) ;  •(•  the  individual  (obs.}. 

i55<  T,  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  73  This  argument  is  from 
the  particular,  to  the  vniuersall.  1631  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr. 
Mathieu's  Unhappy  Prosperitie  259  It  is  the  interest  both 
of  the  particular,  and  publike,  that  the  wicked  perish,  and 
the  good  prosper.  1635  R.  BOLTON  Contf.  Ajffl.  Consc.  vi. 
{ed.  2)  36  1'hou  mightest  have  been  that,  either  for  the  kinde, 
or  for  the  particular. 

12.  In  particular,  a.  (Each)byitself,onebyone, 
individually,  separately,  severally;  in  detail.  106s. 

1501  Ord.  Crystett  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vi.  49  For  to 
declare  what  is  to  be  seen  of  euery  artycle  in  pertyculer. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Cor.  xii.  27  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular  [  A'.  F.  severally  members  thereof], 
1737  Is.'  BraiNOTON]  (!.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  18  Every 
Thing  in  General  and  Particular,  we  could  think  of. 

b.  As  one  of  a  number  distinguished  from  the 
rest;  in  distinction  from  others;  particularly, 
especially.  f/»  more  particular  (quot.  1628), 
more  particularly  (obs.~). 

1501  Ord.  Cryslen  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  ii.  13  It  apper. 
teyneth  in  particular  &  in  especyal  unto  the  godfaders  & 
godmoders.  1628  W.  SCLATER  Three  Serm.  (1629)  Ep. 
I)ed.,  The  other  is,  your  vndeserued  fauours  towards  my 
selfe  in  more  particular.  1731  WESLEY  Wks.  (1830)  I.  163, 
I  observing  the  tears  run  down  the  cheeks  of  one  of  them 
in  particular.  1859  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  16  Ready  to 
swear  at '  things  in  general ',  and  some  things  in  particular. 
1879  J.  PAVN  in  \<)th  Cent.  Dec.  094  The  Bar,  with  its  high 
road  leading  indeed  to  the  woolsack,  but  with  a  hundred 
by-ways  leading  nowhere  in  particular, 
t  c.  Privately,  in  private.  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Vty.  in.  xxii.  ii2b, 
They  are  waged  either  publikely,  or  of  som  in  particular. 
1701  F.ng.  Theophrast.  162  Preachers  who  offering  us  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  in  publick,  sollicit  in  particular  a  small 
beuclice  with  the  utmost  importunity. 

1 13.  In  the  particular.  In  the  particular  or 
special  case;  with  regard  to  the  individual  instance: 
opp.  to  in  the  general  (see  GENERAL  A.  ii  d).  06s. 

1639  I.D.  DIGBY,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Kelig.  (1651)  41,  I  doe  not 
think  him  more  in  the  wrong  in  the  particular,  then  I  beleeve 
him  right  in  the  generall.  1827  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under 
•J  Administr.  (1837)  I.  44  Though  Mr.  Canning  was  often 
in  the  general  the  avowed  enemy  of  oppression,  we  never 
in  any  one  single  instance  found  him  so  in  the  particular. 
III.  14.  Comb. 

l?«7   S.  PATERSON   Another   Trav.    I.   318   Rail  at   the 
Ixrhever,  wrapt  up  in  a  particular-fashioned  habit. 
-B.  sb. 

1 1.  A  part,  division,  or  section  of  a  whole ;  a 
constituent  part  or  element;  spec,  a  division  or 
'  head '  of  a  discourse  or  argument ;  in  quot.  1494, 
a  part-payment  or  instalment.  1  Obs. 

M94  FABVAN  Citron,  vn.  320  For  the  which  ..  he  payed 
vnto  the  archebisshop  iii.  M.  inarke,  and  to  the  other, 
by  partyculers  xv.  M.  markc.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kiugd.  tf 
CoMftnu.  (1603)  36  I.^t  us  dovide  the  discourse,  .into  foure 
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particulars.  1630  Unit.  496  The  ancient  Provinces  were 
divided  into  three  particulars.  1650  WBKKES  Truth's 
Cottfl.  ii.  54  If  you  please  to  minde  the  first  particular  in 
the  ii.  Verse  (For)  which  is  a  Rationative  Particle.  1660 
MRQ.  WORCF.STER  Water -Coimn.  Engine  14  The  Engine 
consisteth  of  the  following  Particulars.  1694  SALMON  Bute's 
Dispens.  (1713)  168/1  This  done,  put  in  the  several  P;nti- 
cutars  into  the  Liquor.  1859  W.  ANDKKSON  Disc.  (1860)  17 
In  constructing  the  systematic  argument,  a  '  particular  ',  as 
it  is  called,  will  be  bestowed  on  the  Divine  mercy. 

2.  A  minute  or  subordinate  part  of  a  thing, 
statement,  or  whole  of  any  kind,  considered  apart 
from  the  rest ;  a  detail,  item,  point,  circumstance. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  l^f/f,  c.  12  As  by  the  particulers  therof 
here  after,  .shalbe  expressed.  1555  EDEN  Decodes  176  This 
particular  of  the  mynes  of  goldTis  a  thing  greatly  to  bee 
noted.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //  .  u.  iv.  41 4*  Examine  mee  vpon 
the  particulars  of  my  Life.  x6u  J.  BOROUGH  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  130  A  private  Library.. to  be  sold,  and  (I] 
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1790  PALEV  Horx  Paul.  Rom.  i.  10  Turn  . .  to  the  second 
epistle,  .and  you  will  discover  the  particular  which  remains 
to  be  sought  for.  1844.  LD.  BROUGHAM  A.Lunell.\\\.6-j  Every 
particular  of  it  remains  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory. 

b.  spec.  (//.)  Items  or  details  of  statement  or 
information ;  information  as  to  details  ;  a  detailed 
account.  In  the  textile  industry,  Detailed  specifi- 
cations, subsequently  given,  ns  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  inclusive  or  general  order  or  contract  is 
to  be  carried  out. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  i.  ii.  57  But  how,  but  how,  giue 
me  particulars.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  74 
A.  French  man .  .told  me  all  the  particulars,  and  the  order  of 
it  very  exactly.  1716  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5445/3  Particulars  of 
the  said  Estate  may  be  had.  1830  SYD.  SMITH  Mem.  4- 
Lett.  (1855)  II.  305,  I  have  not  heard  the  particulars  of 
Jeffrey  becoming  Lord  Advocate.  1891  Daily  Neivs  23  Oct. 
(Bradford),  There  is  an  absence  of  orders,  but '  particulars ' 
come  to  hand  without  delay  and  keep  spinners  fully  employed. 
a  1901  BESANT  Five  Years*  7'rystf  etc.  (1002)  197,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  give  you  further  particulars  as  to  the  persons 
to  whom  this  sum  is  due. 

1 3.  A  statement  setting  forth  the  several  points 
or  details  of  a  thing  or  matter;  a  minute  account, 
description,  or  enumeration  ;  a  minute.  Obs. 

1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  26  A  perticuler  of  such 
strengths  and  fastness  of  woode  and  bogge  as  are  in  every 
province  of  Irelande.  1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  ff  Commit}. 
521,  I  have  scene  a  particular  of  his  daily  expences.  1693 
Mem.  Cnt.  Teckely  in.  82  A  loose  Sheet.. in  which  they 
made  a  Particular  of  the  Cruelties  which  had  been  practised 
against  several  Persons  of  Note.  1786  LD.  NORTH  Let. 
6  Jan.  (in  Davey's  Catal.  (1895)  28),  I  send  you  the  descrip- 
tive Particular  of  Cudworth  corrected  according  to  my  last 
letter  from  the  country  and  as  I  believe  perfectly  accurate. 

•^4.  a.  A  single  thing  among  a  number,  con- 
sidered by  itself;  each  one  of  a  number  or  group 
of  things;  an  individual  thing  or  article.  Obs. 

1586  A,  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  78  Synecdoche^ 
when  by  one  particular  we  vnderstand  a  number.  1660 
SHARROCK  Vegetables  3  The  ways  of  increasing  the  parti- 
culars of  each  kinde.  1691  RAY  Creation  \\,  (1692)  57  That 
they  [vertebres] should  be  all  perforated  in  the  middle.. and 
each  particular  have  a  hole  on  each  side.  1743  New  Jersey 
Archives  XII.  190  The  above  Particulars  were  stolen  by 
one  Robert  Fryar. 

fb.  An  individual  person,  an  individual ;  some- 
times spec,  a  private  person,  one  not  holding  a 
public  position.  Obs. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  And,  for  your 
spectators,  you  behold  them  what  they  are;  the  most  choice 
particulars  in  court.  1656  EAKI.  MONM.  tr.  BoccalinCs 
Advts.fr.  Parnass.  II.  yi.  (1674)  142  [This]  was  publickly 
praised  by  all,  and  in  private  abhorr'd  by  every^  particular. 
1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  II.  30  Ahimelech  is  described 
without  his  guards.,  as  a  simple  particular.  1766  Museum 
Rusticum  VI.  75  In  the  case  of  a  few  particulars,  who  have 
public  spirit,  and  private  ability  sufficient  to  lead  them. 

6.  More  vaguely :  A  particular  case  or  instance ; 
an  individual  thing  in  relation  or  contrast  to  the 
whole  class.  (Usually  in  //. ;  opp.  to  generals  or 
universal.) 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xci,  But  these  perticulers  are  not  my 
measure,  All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  vi.  29  Reasoning  is  in  generall  words ; 
but  Deliberation  for  the  most  part  is  of  Particulars.  171* 
WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  iii.  41  We  reason  about  particulars, 
or  from  them ;  but  not  by  them.  1773  MONBODDO  Language 
(1774)  I.  i.  i.  5  These  conceptions  are  either  of  particulars, 
viz.  individual  things,  or  of  generals.  1874  W.  WALLACE 
Hegel's  Logic  Introd.  §  13.  18  When  the  universal  is  made 
a  mere  form  and  coordinated  with  the  particular,  as  if  it 
were  on  the  same  level,  it  sinks  into  a  particular  itself. 
b.  Logic.  «  Particular  proposition  (see  A.  2  c). 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  24  b.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Nrwe  Ind.  (Arb.)9  margin^  A  perticuler  proueth  no  vniuer- 
sall. 1697  tr-  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  it.  27  Now  Indefinite 
Propositions  are  all  here  taken  for  Particulars. 

f6.  (One's)  individual  case;  personal  interest  or 
concern  ;  part.  Chiefly  in  phr.  for,  tnt  as  to,  etc. 
(one's)  particular  =  in  (one's)  own  case,  for  (one's) 
own  part,  as  far  as  (oneself)  is  concerned.  Obs. 

1580  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  324  Nawyis 
willing  to  impeid  the  publick  peax  for  his  particular.  16*3 
HF.MING  &  CONDELL  Wks.  Shaks.  Ep.  Ded.,  Whilst  we 
studie  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular,  for  the  many  fauors 
we  haue  receiued.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendis  Life  Peiresc 
H.  281  This  losse  ..  concerns  the  whole  Common -wealth,  as 
much  as  mine  own  particular.  17*4  WARBURTON  Tracis(i-j&)) 
12  To  return  from  the  common  Cause  to  what  concerns  our 
Particular.  1790  COWPER  Let.  to  Mrs.  King  31  Dec.,  We 
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have  all  admired  it  . .  and  for  my  own  particular,  I  return 
you  my  sincerest  thanks. 

•(•  b.   Jn   stronger   sense :    Personal   or  private 
interest,  profit,  or  advantage.  Obs. 

'597  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  Ded.  9  9  Such,  as  doth  not  pro- 
pose to  itself  TO  ijior  our  own  particular,  the  partial  and 
immoderate  desire  whereof  puisoneth  wheresoever  it  taketh 
place,  r  1610  SIR  J.  MEI.VIL  Mem.  (1735)  297  Some  of  the 
Lords  whose  Particulars  he  promised  to  set  forward.  1653 
in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  17  If  the  gentleman  had 
kept  all  the  allowance  for  his  own  particular,  I  should  have 
doubted  his  affection. 

t  c.  Private  matter  or  business.  Oh. 

n6ioSiKj.Mni.vit.jl/cw/.  (1735)66  My  Companion  told 
the  Emperor,  that  I  had  a  Particular  with  his  Majesty. 
1651  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  1 1.  22  Going  to  England 
in  about  a  fortnight  upon  some  particulars  of  his  own. 

t  d.  Personal  relation,  close  acquaintance,  inti- 
macy ;  personal  interest,  regard,  or  favour,  rare. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  i.  3  He.. Which  was  sometime  his 
Generall :  who  limed  him  In  a  most  deere  particular.  1631 
WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  707  Out  of  his  particular  to  their 
Towne,  bee  procured  of  Queene  Elizabeth  a  Charter  of 
Incorporation, 

7.  colloq.  or  slang,  a.  Something  specially  be- 
longing to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  place  or  person ; 
one's  special  choice  or  favourite. 

I.omion particular :  (a)  a  special  quality  of  Madeira  wine 
as  imported  fur  the  London  market  (Yofc.J;  (£)  a  humorous 
name  for  a  London  fog. 

1807  W.  IRVING  Salinag.  ii.  Ace.  Friends,  I  uncorked  a 
bottle  of  London  particular.  1851  DICKKNS  Bleak  Ho.  iii, 
This  is  a  London  particular. . .  A  fog,  miss.  1901  Scotsman 
6  Nov.  10/6  '  The  London  particular ',  the  fog  which,  four 
or  five  years  ago,  assumed  the  consistency  of  peasoup.  1902 
FARMER  S/ang,  Particular.. a  special  choice  :  e.g.  to  '  ride 
one's  own  particular  ',  '  a  glass  of  one's  particular  ',  etc. 
b.  A  special  friend,  a  favourite. 

1828  Craven  Class,  (ed.  2),  Particulars,  old  particulars, 
very  old  friends.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Excrc.  (1842)  I. 
285  Kxcept  you  and  your  particulars,  who  are  living  on 
the  taxes.  1902  FARMER  Slang,  Particular,  subs,  (old),  a 
favorite  mistress :  Fr.  une  pnrtuitliere. 

\  C.  adv.  Particularly,  individually.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  NASHE  Smntiters  Inst  utill  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  146 
Innumerable  monstrous  practises, ..Which  t'were  too  long 
particuler  to  recite. 

t  Fartrcular,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  trans. 
To  mention  particularly,  to  particularize. 

1605  Nottinffiiatti  Fee.  IV.  274  Slanderinge  all  the  Com- 
pany, but  being  vrged,  would  not  particuler  any  thinge. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  340  The  Text,  wherein  is 
only  particulared  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  tree  good  for 
food  and  pleasant  unto  the  eye. 

t  Particula'rian,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  L.  par- 
ticulari-s  +  -AN.]  Relating  to  particles  of  matter : 
=  CORPUSCULAR  2. 

1674  BOYLE  Excel!.  Theol.  n.  iv.  169  Those . .  things,  which 
are.  .alledged  in  the  praise  of  the  corpuscularian  philosophy 
..  established  by  the  inventors  and  promoters  of  the  Par- 
ticularian  hypothesis. 

Particularism  (paJti'kiznariz'm).  [a.  F. 
particularismt  (Bossuet,  i?th  c.,  in  sense  i),  or  ad. 
mod.L.  particularismus,  Ger.  partikularismus : 
see  PARTICULAR  and  -ISM.] 

1.  Theol.  The  doctrine  of  particular  election  or 
particular  redemption  (see  PARTICULAR  A.  2  d);  the 
dogma  that  Divine  grace  is  provided  for  or  offered 
to  a  selected  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the  human  race. 

a  1828  MURDOCK  cited  in  Webster.  1847  BUCK  tr.  Hagen- 
oacKs  Hist.  Doctr.  II.  255  The  Calvimsts  ..  adopted  the 
notion  of  particular  redemption  (Particularism). 

2.  Exclusive  attachment  or  devotion  to  one's 
particular  party,  sect,  nation,  etc.;  exclusiveness. 

1814  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Kern.  (1838)  III. ^82  A  jealous  spirit 
of  monopoly  and  particularism,  counterfeiting  catholicity  by 
a  negative  totality.  1828  PUSEV  Hist.  Eng.  \.  144  The  sole 
object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  to  oppose  the  par- 
ticularism of  the  Jews.  1845  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life 
(1885)  I.  135  '  Habits  of  thought '  is  not  a  translation  of  the 
viorA particularismiis. . .  If  he  decidedly  objects  toparticu- 
larism,  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  substitute  ejcclustveiiess. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  36  An  abstract  principle  . . 
strong  enough  to  override  all  the  particularisms  of  mankind. 

3.  Politics.  The  principle  of  leaving  each  state 
in  an  empire  or  federation  free  to  retain  its  own 
government,  laws,  and  rights,  and  to  promote  its 
own  interests,  without  reference  to  those  of  the 
whole ;  esp.  in  German  politics  since  c  1850. 

1853  Taiti  Mag.  XX.  387  The  other,  .protests  against  all 
centralization,  seeks  to  confederate  the  estates,  to  establish 
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excesses  of  '  particularism  '—weakness  abroad,  discord  at 
home,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade  and  traffic.  1891 
Spectator  4  July,  The  majority  returned  at  recent  elections 

[in  New  South  Wales]  is  believed  to  v — '  •-  «•-«—- 

tion,  and  in  favour  of  particularism 
9/5  The  old  particularism  has  agai 
proportions  [in  the  German  Empire]. 

4.  Exclusive  attention  to  a  particular  subject; 
specialism. 

1871  E.  TUCKERMAN  Genera  Lichenum  i  The  marked  par- 
ticularism which  has  characterized  the  study  of  Lichens  foi 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Farticularist  (pajti-kirflanst),  sh.  (a.)  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -1ST.  Cf.  F.  particiilariste  (1701  in 
Furetiere).]  An  advocate  or  adherent  of  particu- 
larism (in  any  sense:  see  prec.). 


PARTICULARISTIC. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Particular ist^  among  polemical 
divines,  a  person  who  holds  for  particular  grace,  i.  e.  teaches, 
or  believes  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only.  1842  BRANDE 
Diet.  Sd.  etc.,  Particitlarists.. ,  As  a  party  name,  it  seems 
to  date  from  the  Synod  of  Dort.  1870  Daily  Nevus  27  Sept., 
They  are  known  ns  *  Partictilarists  ',  that  is  men  who  would 
maintain  unaltered  the. .petty  governments  which  still  hin- 
der Germany  from  . .  displaying  the  strength  of  a  united 
country.  1872  Spectator  7  Sept.  1128  We  do  not . .  believe 
.  .that  the  unity  of  Germany,  .has  anything  serious  to  fear 
from  the  particulnrists  of  Bavaria.  1889  ibid,  5  Oct.,  The 
desire  of  the  scientific  particularism 
B.  adj.  =  next. 

1876  N.  Anter.  Rev.  CXXIII.  338  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington  the  particularlst  tendencies  were  mostly 
quiet.  1888  G.  W.  SMALLEY  Loud.  Lett.  I-  5  The  German 
analogue  for  parochial  is  Particularlst. 

Particulari'stic,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic :  see 
-ISTTC.]  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  up- 
holding particularism  (in  any  sense). 

1881  Fortn.  Rev,  Mar.  375  To  overcome  the  particular- 
istic tendencies  of  the  single  States.  1886  C.  P.  TIELE  in 
Encycl  Brit.  XX.  369/1  Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Christianity 
were  neither  national  nor  particularistic. 

Particularity  (piitikWlae-rfti).  [a.  F.  par- 
ticularity ad.  late  L.  partictilaritat-em  (Cassio- 
dorus,  Boethius),  f.  particular-is  PARTICULAR  : 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  particular ;  some- 
thing that  is  particular. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  particular  as  opposed  to 
general  or  universal ;  the  fact  of  being  or  relating 
to  one  or  some  (not  all)  of  a  class;  relation  to  an 
individual  thing,  individuality. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holin$hed\\\.  1027/1  So  also  was 
itgenerallie  doone  throughout  all  England,  in  which  gener- 
alitie this  city  was  of  a  particularitie.     1647  H.  MORE  Song 
Soul  u.  it.  in.  vi,  Not  wedg'd  in  strait  particularity,  But 
grasping  all  in  her  vast  active  spright.     1656  tr.  llobbes* 
Elem.  P  kilos.  (1839)  22  A  common  name  set  by  itself  with- 
out any  note  either  of  universality  or  particularity,  as /HAH, 
stone,,,  is  called  an  indefinite  name.     1725  WATTS  Logic  i. 
iv.  §  4  Any  common  name  whatsoever  is  made  proper  by 
terms  of  particularity  added  to  it.      1865  -MOZLF.Y  Mirac. 
it  41  That,  .does  not  alter  the,  particularity  of  the  fact,  or 
make  It  at  all  the  more  a  universal. 

fb.  A  particular  or  individual  matter  or  affair  ; 
a  particular  case  or  instance. '  Obs. 

IS93  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  44  Now  let  the  generall 
Trumpet  blow,  his  blast,  Particularities,  and  pettie  sounds 
To  cease.  1398  MANWOOD  Forest  Laiues  i.  §3(1615)  22 
There  is  no  principle  or  ground  so  generall,  that  there  is 
not  some  particularity  exempted  out  of  it. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  special  or  of  a  special 
kind ;  the  fact  of  being  in  some  way  distinguished 
or  noteworthy;  speciality,  peculiarity.    Now  rare. 

1570 DEE  Math.  Pref.  Civ,  Sufficient  to  notifie,  the  particu- 
laritie, and  excellency  of  the  Arte.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No. 
142  p8  To  ..  have  the  Esteem  of  a  Woman  of  your  Merit, 
has  in  it  a  Particularity  of  Happiness.  1793  SM EATON 
Edy stone  L.  Contents  7  Further  augmented  by  the  par- 
ticularity of  the  Tide. 

fb.  Peculiarity  such  as  to  excite  surprise, 
singularity,  oddity;  an  instance  of  this,  an  odd 
action  or  characteristic.  Obs. 

17x2  STEELE  Spect.  No.  438  F4  An  habitual  Humour, 
Whim,  or  Particularity  of  Behaviour.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  (1781)  VI.  xxiii.  132  Mr.  Greville..has  fre- 
quently surprized  us  with  his  particularities.  ^1791  REY- 
NOLDS in  Boymelfs  Johnson  an.  1739,  One  instance  of  his 
absence  of  mind  and  particularity,  as  it  is  characteristick  of 
the  man,  may  be  worth  relating. 

3.  An   attribute   belonging   particularly   to   the 
thing  in  question ;  a  special  or  distinctive  quality 
or  feature  ;  a  peculiarity.     Now  rare. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  343  It  is  thought 
that  they  dpo  descend   of  the  tartares,  by  some   particu- 
larities that  is  found  amongst  them.     1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xii.  159  To  speak  what  we 
know  of  the  particularities  of  the  Antartike  straight.     1713 
STEELE  Gztard.  No.  10  F  7  Some  particularities  in  the  garB 
of  their  Abbes  may  be  transplanted  hither  to  advantage. 
1779  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Phil.   Trans.  LXX.  75  The 
particularity  of  this  last  eruption  was,  that  the  lava.. was 
now  chiefly  thrown  up  from  its  Crater.   1844  LD.  BROUGHAM 
A.  Lunel  III.  viii.  231  He  has,  however,  some  of  the  par- 
ticularities of  the  family.     1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Tit.  $ 
Nat.  75  Seeking  for  the  general  conception  through  the 
particularities  of  the  individual. 

f  4.  Personal  interest  or  advantage :  =  PAR- 
TICULAR B.  6  b ;  also,  regard  to  personal  or  private 
interest,  an  act  dictated  by  this.  Sc.  Obs. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  158  The  quhilk  gracis  and  propreteis  ar 
nocht  grantit  be  god  for  thy  particularite,  but  rather  . .  to 
be  ane  dispensatour  of  his  gyftis  amang  the  ignorant  pepil. 
157879  Reg?  Privy  Council  Scot,  III.  79  The  correciioun 
of  his  thevis  is  nather  done  for  gredines  nor  ony  kynd  of 
particularitie.  1585-6  Ibid.  IV.  47  Mair  respecting  thair 
awne  particulariteis  nor  the  commounweill  of  the  said  citie. 

t  5.  A  particular  point  or  circumstance,  a  detail : 
=  PARTICULAR  B.  2.  Obs.  (Common  in  i6-i;th  c.) 

1528  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  of  Re/.  I.  I.  103  And  so 
from  such  good  words  entered  into  the  particularities  of  the 
matter.  1536  CROMWELL  14  May  in  Merrirnan  Life  %  Lett. 
(1902)  II.  12,  I  write  noo  particularities,  the  thinges  be  soo 
abhomynable,  that  I  thinke  the  like  was  neuer  harde.  1632 
SANDERSON  Serin.  302  In  this  particularity  whereof  we  now 
speake.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti 
29  May,  When  I  spoke  of  their  religion,  I  forgot  to  mention 
two  particularities.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  19  The 
particularities  related  of  this  animal  would  be  incredible, 
were  they  not  attested  upon  oath. 

6.     Minuteness   or   detailedness   of    description, 
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statement,  investigation,  etc. ;  treatment  of  the 
particulars  of  a  matter. 

1638  A.  READ  Chirurg.  xviii.  130  Fomentations.,  for  a 
gangrene,  whereof  I  meane  to  discourse  in  a  particularity. 
1699  J'URNET  30  Art.  ii.  (1700)  53  There  is  no  part  of  the 
Gospel  writ  with  so  copious  a  Particularity,  as  the  History 
of  his  Sufferings  and  Death.  1790  PALEV  tfom  PnuL  i.  5 
The  very  particularity  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  1844  GLAD- 
STONE Clean.  V.  xix.  95  Charges  which,  ponderous  as  they 
are,  are  so  deficient  in  particularity.  1883  SIR  A.  HOBHOUSI-; 
in  Law  Reg.  9  App.  Cases  180  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  proceedings  with  some  particularity. 

f7.  Special  attentiveness  to  a  person  ;  an  instance 
of  this,  a  particular  attention  ;  familiarity.  Obs. 

1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  47  P  2  AH  the  remarkable  Particu- 
larities which  are  usual  for  Persons  who  admire  one  another. 
X734  Fi ELDING  Unh'.  Gallant  in.  ii.  \Vks.  1882  X.  76  Sister, 
I  am  surprised  at  you.  This  particularity  with  a  youn<* 
fellow  Is  very  indecent.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Rmma  in.  xiv. 
380  Behaving  one  hour  with  objectionable  particularity  to 
another  woman. 

8.  Attentiveness  to  details  of  action ;  special 
carefulnesss ;  preciseness,  fastidiousness. 

1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  255  With  great  weight,  and 
much  particularity,  I  heard  internally  that  Verse  of  the 
Psalm.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  I.  via.  56  Sir 
Rowland  himself,  as  you  will  guess  by  his  particularity,  is 
an  old  bachelor.  1832  J.P.  KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  (1860)  14 
It  [the  letter]  flouted  my  opinions,  laughed  at  my  particu- 
larity. 1882  Miss  WOOLSON  Anne  96  A  particularity  as  to 
the  saving  of  string. 

f9.  Phr.  In  particularity  :  in  detail;  individu- 
ally ;  specially  :  =  in  particular  (PARTICULAR 
A.  12  a,  b). 

1559  PARKER  in  Burnet  Hist.  Re/.(i6%i)  II. Collect.  Rec.  362 
Which  mine  disability  I  might  alleadg  at  length  in  particu- 
larity. 1569  Act  ii  £/t*.in  Bolton  Stat. Iret.  (1621)  317  Your 
Majesties  title  in  generalitie  to  the  whole  Realme  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  particular! tic  to  the  dominion  and  territories  of 
Ulster.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  Ded.  ppb,  There  is 
no  Law-maker  so  provident,  as  that  hee  can  in  particularity 
foresee  and.. prevent  the  infinite  variety  of  future  incon- 
veniences. 

P articular ization  (piUti'kitflArtizJijan).  [f. 

next  -f-  -ATION.]     The  action  of  particularizing. 

1.  Individual  or  detailed  mention,  description,  or 
treatment ;  specification. 

1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dtspach't  410  With  such  allu- 
sion to  his  name,  and  other  particularisations,  as  ..  are  apt 
to  breed  an  expectation  of  something  particular  in  the 
thins  promised.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Memoir  of 
IV.  Taylor  I,  217  Enterprises,  for  the  particularization  of 
which  they  afford  ample  materials,  1876  LOWELL  Among 
jny  Bks.  Ser.  11.  240  This  power  of  particularization  is  what 
gives  such  vigor  and  greatness  to  single  lines  and  senti- 
ments of  Wordsworth. 

2.  The  action  of  making  particular  as  opposed 
to  general ;  restriction  to  a  particular  thing,  rare. 

1836  DE  MORGAN  Dijff.  ff  Ii'tcgr.  Calculus  583  note,  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  particulari/ation  of  the  meaning 
of  S  being  made  a  little  too  early  in  the  process. 

Particularize  (paiti-kirflaraiz),  v.  [a.  F. 
particularise-r  (i5th  c.  in  Littie") :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.    To  render  particular  (as  opposed  to 
general) ;    to   apply,    appropriate,   or    restrict    to 
a  particular  tiling  or  class,  rare. 

1588  J,  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  44  And  who  can  directly  dis- 
cusse,  or  particularize  the  sequuiocation,  and  ouer-great 
generalitie  of  Interregni,  and  Auiti  sanguinis  propago? 
1677  G.  HICKES  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  41  To  par- 
ticularise the  general  information  . .  I  have  sent  you  the 
names  of  the  most  considerable  and  mischievous  of  them. 
1876  F.  H.  BRADLEY  Eth.  Stud.  iv.  135  You  can  not  par- 
ticularize a  definition  so  as  to  exhaust  any  sensible  object. 

2.  To  mention  or  describe  particularly  ;  to  name 
or  state  specially,  or  one  by  one  ;  to  speak  or  treat 
of  individually,   or   in  detail;    to  specify.      (The 
usual  sense.) 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosartt  II.  321,  I 
dare  not  Particularise  her  Description  according  to  my  con- 
ceit.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  154  Except  he  particular- 
ize and  stake  downe  the  verie  words.  1674  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  161,  I  doe  beleeve  the  Howse  of  Commons  will 
Vote  the  King  a  Supply  . .  but  not  particularise  the  sume. 
1741  EARL  ORRERY  7  July  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  241  In 
mentioning  your  friends,  I  must  particularize  Mr.  Pope. 
1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  Pref.  6  Various  causes,  need- 
less to  particularise  here.  1884  SIR  J.  BACON  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  L.  345/1  The  plaintiffs  . .  might  particularise  more 
distinctly  the  grounds  on  which  they  claim,  .relief. 

b.  intr.  To  mention,  speak  or  treat  of,  or 
attend  to,  particulars  or  details  ;  to  go  into  detail. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvi.  xiv.  580  They  would  require 
many  volumes  to.  .particularize  upon  them.  1626  C.  POTTER 
tr.  Sarpi's  Hist.  Quarrels  196  It  sufficed,  .to  say  they  had 
many  Reasons,  being  not  able  to  particularize  in  any. 
1670  CLARKE  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  68  But  to  a  little  more  par- 
ticularise. 1709  E.  WARD  tr.  Cervantes  34  He  took  such 
Pains  to  particularize  upon  every  Point  of  his  Happiness. 
1834  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood  in.  xiii,  In  our  hasty 
narrative  of  the  fight,  we  have  not  paused  to  particularize. 

3.  trans.  To  place  or  represent  apart  as  an  indi- 
vidual thing;    to  render  distinct  or  separate;   to 
individualize,  distinguish,  differentiate,   rare. 


watery  Bulke.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (iS+o)  III.  203  The 
place  ..  not  sufficiently  particularized  to  his  memory  in  so 
wide  a  common.  1893  Black  -V  White  24  June  764/2  In 
dress,  in  manner. .he  particularises  himself  from  his  fellows. 
fb.  intr.  To  be  distinguished.  Obs.  rare. 


PARTICTJLARNESS. 

1637  EARL  MONM.  tr.  MalyezzTs  Romulus  fy  Tarquin  45 
Beyond  the  common  equalhie  amongst  brethren,  they  did 
particularise  in  being  equally. .at  the  same  time  borne. 

Hence  Partrcularized///.«. ;  Particularizing 
vl>l.  $l>.  and  ppl.  a. 

1611  COTGR.,  Particularise,  Particularized, .  .distinguished. 
1632  G.  HKHBEET/VW*  to  Temple  xiv,  If  the  Parson  were 
ashamed  of  particularizing  in  these  things,  he  were  not 
fit  to  be  a  parson.  1657  J.  SF.RGEANT  Schism  Dispach't 
394  If  then  it  were  spoken. .after  a  particularizing  way. 
1841  BORROW  Zincali  I.  xii.  i.  207  We  may  be  well  excused 
from  particularizing.  1851  Yjrrtfs  Bible  Illitstr.  (1867)  VIII. 
440  He  dwelt  with  particularizing  emphasis  on  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  believers  in  Jesus.  1860  MAURY  P/tys.  Geog. 
Sea  (Low)  xx.  §  840.  462  Irrespective  of  the  particularized 
facts  and  phenomena  which  we  have  been  considering. 

Particularly  (pajti-ki//la.ili),  adv.  [f.  PAR- 
TICULAR a.  +  -LY  2.J  In  a  particular  manner,  or 
with  a  particular  reference. 

1.  a.  In  the  case  of,  or  in  respect  of,  each  one  of 
a  number ;  one  by  one,  severally,  singly,  individu- 
ally.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1398  St.  Paper  26  Oct.  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1709)  VIII. 
56/1  The^qwhilkis  the  said  Commissairs  ne  may  noght,  for 
faut  of  laisure,  . .  particularly  ger  be  refourmyd  and  amendit. 
1472-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  59/1  Every  such  sotnme  and 
sommes  of  money,  ..that  in  their  said  accompt.  .shal  be 
particulerly  expressed.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
44  And  euery  hand  and  fote  hath  his  fyngers  &  toos  parti- 
cularly distinct.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  forest  30  Treating  of 
Plants  as  of  Herbes,  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  perticulerly  and 
Alphabetically.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin*  146  They  are 
all  particularly  redeemed  by  his  death.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic. 
IV.  xvi,  He.. amused  them  by  describing  the  town  with 
every  part  of  which  hewas  particularly  acquainted.  1877  W. 
BRUCE  Comm.  Rev.  100  The  different  images  that  are  used 
also  particularly  agree  with  each  other. 

b.  In  relation  to,  or  in  the  case  of,  some  one 
thing,  person,  or  class,  as  distinct  from  any  other ; 
individually,  personally;  specifically,  in  particular; 
in  a  particular  case,  for  a  particular  purpose,  etc. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  yii.  (1870)  146  Also  I  do 
not,  nor  shal  not,  dispruue  no  man  in  this  booke  perticulerly. 
£•1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  i.  ii,  No,  Jew,  we  take  par- 
ticularly thine  To  save  the  ruine  of  a  multitude.  1625  BACON 
Ess.,  Regim.  Health  (Arb.)  59  It  is  hard  to  distinguish, 
that  which  is  generally  held  good,  and  wholesome,  from  that, 
which  is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  owne  Body. 
1774  J.  BRYANT  Mytnol.  I.  319  It  signified  a  lord  or  prince; 
and  was  particularly  assumed  by  the  sons  of  Chus.  1868 
LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iii.  x.  (1879)  61  There  is  still  much 
more  to  be  learnt,  both  about  the  system  generally,  and  the 
planets  particularly. 

C.  Logic.  In  the  manner  of  a  particular  pro- 
position ;  in  relation  to  some,  not  all,  of  a  class. 

1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  §  65.  105  Such  an  image  is 
a  conception,  used  particularly,  i.  e.  only  some  part  of  it  is 
called  up.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  139  Equivalent  to  quantify- 
ing the  Predicate  particularly. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  several  parts  of  a  whole; 
in   relation   to  particulars  or  details;    minutely, 
circumstantially,  in  detail. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  u.  xx.  133  It  semeth  me  gode 
to  adde.  .more  partyculerly  thoo  thinges  that  be  goode  and 
propyce  to  assaylle  Cytees,  Castelles  and  Townes.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Newelnd.  (Arb.)  5  Albeit  it  do  not  so  largely 
or  particulerlye  entreate  of  euery  part  e.  1638  CHILLINGW. 
Relig.  Prof.  i.  vii.  §  18.  398  My  purpose  of  answering  them 
more  punctually  and  particularly.  1765  Act  5  Geo.  ///, 
c.  26  Preamble^  Their.. appurtenances  ..  more  particularly 
described.  1885  SIR  J.  BACON  in  Law  Times  Ref.  LII. 
569/1  It  becomes  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  facts  out  of  which  those  issues  arise. 

3.  In  a  special  degree ;   more  than  others,  or 
more   than   in   other   cases;    especially,   notably, 
markedly ;  colloq.  more  than  usual,  much,  very. 

1676  tr.  Guillatiere's  Voy.  A  thefts  270  In  matters  of 
Commerce,  he  is  particularly  intelligent.  1697  DRYDEN 
Eneid  Ded.,  Ess.  (Ker)  II.  207  By  some  passages  in  the 
Pastorals,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Georgics,  our  poet  is 
found  to  be  an  exact  astronomer.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  255  r  10  Thus  is  Fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained 
by  all,  but  particularly  by  those  who  thirst  after  it.  1813 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron.  (1833)  I.  vii.  123  What  I  par- 
ticularly admire  in  him  is  his  candour.  1862  BORROW  Wild 
Wales  i,  Which,  .he  would  have  been  very  unwilling  to  do, 
more  particularly  as  he  had  a  wife  and  family.  1885  Spec~ 
tator  30  May  714/2  One  does  not  feel ..  particularly  drawn 
towards  the  heroine. 

f4.  Personally,  familiarly,  intimately.  Obs. 

1680  BURNET  Rochester  Pref.  (1692)  7  He  was  particularly 
known  to  few  of  the  clergy.  1723  STEELE  Consc.  Lovers 
in.  i,  Admitting  Mr,  Cimberton  as  particularly  here,  as  if 
he  were  married  to  you  already.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jonesxi.  viii,  Her  Lady,  with  whom  he  was  very  particularly 
acquainted. 

t  Farti'cularment.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+ -MENT.]  A  particular  or  individual  thing;  a 
particular,  a  detail. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  Soul  i.  n.  xv,  Upon  this  universall 
Ogdoas  Is  founded  every  particularment.  Ibid,  it  iii.  "i. 
xxx,  With  straight  line  It  binds  down  strongly  each  par- 
tic'larment  Of  every  edifice. 

Parti'cularness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  particular  (in  any  sense) ;  in 
quot.  1859,  Preciseness,  fastidiousness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Particutarttess..pccu\\arness,  singu- 
larness.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  i,  You're  getting  to 
be  your  aunt's  own  niece,  I  see,  for  particularness. 

f  Parti-culary,  adv.  Obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAR- 
TICULARLY. 

M73-4  Ace.  La.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  66  As  his  bill  beris, 


PARTICULATE. 
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ParticulatO  (piiirkii»l/t),<».  Only  in  scientific 
,se  [.ail.  mcil.  or  mod.I,.  partifiilat-us  divided 
into  particles:  see  next.]  Existing  in  the  con- 
dition of  minute  separate  particles. 

874  SIMON  Kepi.  of  Med.  Deptmt.  P.  C.  30  July  6  [In  the 
,,mmon  septic  contagium  or  ferment.. Articulate,  as  above 
escribed,  there  seems  now  to  be  identified  a  force. .acting 


com 
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U a 'paniculate non-diffusible  substance.  1891  A.  CAKPENTKR 
in  1'all Mall  G.  2  June  1/3  Showing  that  paniculate  matter 
can  be  conveyed  many  thousands  of  miles  in  the  higher 


regions  01  me  Ullnual*»i«..v.  , 

b.  Of  or  relating  to  minnte  separate  particles. 

1881  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Jml.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  121  The 

ineestion  of  fats  in  a  paniculate  form  by  Vertebrata.     1888 

Tims  20  Jan.  10/2  The  paniculate  and  undulatory  theories 

of  smell  are  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

t  Parti-dilate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med  L.  particnla re  (cf.  late  'L.  particula  tto  division 
int.)  particles,  Mart.  Capella  ^425),  f.  particula 
PARTICLE.]  trans.  -  PARTICULARIZE  2. 

'579  FHNTON  Guicciard.  Ded.,  I  am  bolde  to  leave  to 
paniculate  in  my  epistle  any  part  of  the  argument.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  l.  605  If  I  should  paniculate  the 
scufliings  and  skirmishes.  1656  HEYLIN  Surv.  France  140 
Many  acts.. which  1  will  not  stand  here  to  paniculate. 
b.  Mr.  =  PARTICULARIZE  2  b. 

1601  WARNER  Alt.  Ettg.  xi.  Ixiv.  (1612)  377  But  whV 
paniculate  we  thus,  that  much  in  few  would  write?  1605 
CAMDEN  Rein.  (1637)  14  That  I  may  not  paniculate  of 
Alexander  of  Hales,  the  Irrefragable  Doctor.  Hut.  27, 
I  could  paniculate  in  many  more. 

Pa'rticule.  Obs.,  exc.  in  sense  2  b,  as  Fr.  (par- 
t/kiH).  Also  6  pertioule.  [a.  F.  particule  (1484 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  particula  PARTICLE.] 

fl.  A  small  part  or  portion  (in  quot.  1540,  of 
land) ;  a  particle.  Obs. 


LILLY  CV.  Astral,  'xxix.  193,  I  ever  tooke  ..  that  very 
particule  of  hour  when  it  was  proposed. 

1 2.  Cram.  =  PARTICLE  sb.  3.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

ci6io  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  33  Axe  is  a  noun  of 
number, .  .an  a  particule  of  determination  preceding  a  voual. 
||  b.  spec.  Applied  to  the  French  preposition  i/e 
used  as  a  prefix  of  nobility  in  personal  names. 

1889  Hlttckm.  Mag.  CXLVI.  270/1  We.. generously  add  a 
'  de '  where  no  particule  is,  with  no  consciousness  that  we 
arc  thus  conferring  nobility.  1898  BODLEY  France  I.  ipi 
Of  the  1 500  boys  200  have  names  prefixed  with  the  particule, 
signifying  that  they  claim  to  be  of  gentle  birth. 

II  Partie.  [mod.  F.  partie  (part*-).]  A  match 
in  a  game ;  a  game.  Partie  cnrrie,  f  quarrte  [F., 
=  square  or  quadrate  party]  a  party  of  four. 

1678  DKYDEN  Limberham  iv.  ii,  Well,  I  have  won  the 
partie,  and  revenge.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  16  The 
parties  at  Cards  are  doubled.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
Ii,  Champienac  was  very  fond  of  e'carte',  and  made  many 
parties  with  the  Colonel  of  evenings.  1876  A.  CAMPBELL- 
WALKER  Correct  Card  (1880)  Gloss.  13  Partie.  the  same 
^layers  playing  two  rubbers  consecutively,  or,  should  it  be 
necessary,  a  third  rubber,  to  decide  which  is  the  best  of  the 
three  rubbers. 

1739  CIBUEH  Apol.  (1756)  I.  186  Very  often  in  a  tete  a  tele 
and  sometimes  in  a  partie  quarree.  a  1845  KARHAM  Inrol. 
Leg.  Ser.  in.  Ld.  Thoulouse,  The  fartie  quarrec  had  like 
alJermen  feel.  iSjo'R.  BOLDIKWOOD  ' Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
130  A  partie-carree  composed  of  George,  .his  mother,  sister, 
and  Mr.  John. 

Partie-coated :  see  PARTI-  1. 

t  Parti- fe-llow.  Obs.  In  5  partifelewe,  6 
partie-.  [f.  parti  PARTY  sb.  +  FELLOW.]  One 
who  shares,  a  partner :  cf.  farting  fellow  s.  v. 
PARTING  ///.  a.  4. 

1412  tr.  Seo-eta  Secret.,  Prfv.  Prhi.  210  [In]  the  Passions 
of  that  oone,  that  other  is  Parcenere,  or  Partifelewe.  1530 
PALSGR.  252/1  Partie  felowe,  parsonnier. 

t  Pa-rtify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PAKTT  sb.  +  -FY.] 
tram.  To  render  partisan ;  to  give  a  party  com- 
plexion to,  or  imbue  with  party  spirit. 


by  the  respective  Romanist* 

Partile  (pa-JUil,  -til),  a.  Also  7  partil(l. 
[ad.  L. partilis  divisible,  f.  root  (Aparfire  to  divide: 
see  -ILE  ;  also,  partial  (in  adv.  partiliter  partially, 
in  part).  In  mod.  Fr.,  in  sense  3,  parti/.] 

1 1.   =  PARTIAL  a.  II.  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.Epist.  178  The  lightof  my  renowne, 
shal  not  suffer  a  partile  eclipse,  but  it  shal  be  in  maner, 
wholy  daikned.  1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  116  Being 
hut  a  Partite  not  a  Totall  Eclipse.  1678  W.  ADAMS  Ditiftam 
Pulpit  67  There  are  many  beginnings  of  fulfilling  them, 
partile  accomplishments.  1695  E.  HALI  EY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XIX.  18  The  rcuttntbra  or  Partile  shade  of  the  Sun.  1697 
Ibid.  445  A  partile  Account  of  a  Book  long  since  published. 

2.  Astral.  Of  an  aspect :  Exact  to  the  same 
degree  and  minute,  or,  at  least,  within  a  degree ; 
e.  g.  partile  conjunction,  exact  conjunction  ;  so 
VOL.  VII. 
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partite  opposition  ;  partile  trine,  positions  exactly 
1 20°  apart.  Opposed  to  PLATIC. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  199  Mars,  .being  in 
the  seventh  house  in  a  partile  aspect  with  the  Horoscope. 
1674  JKAKB  Arith.  (1696)  bij,  His  Fiery  Partil  Trine,  to 
actuate  The  Active  House  to  a  more  Active  Fate.  1701 
MOXON  Math.  Diet.  s.  v..  The  Sun  in  one  Degree  of  T aurus 
and  the  Moon  in  one  Degree  of  Cancer  make  a  1'artile 
Sextilc.  1819  J.  WILSON  Diet.  Astral,  s.  v.,  An  aspect  is 
partile  when  it  falls  in  the  same  degree  and  minute,  both 
with  respect  to  longitude  and  latitude... This  can  seldom 
happen,  but  a  few  minutes  can  make  no  difference.  1839 
BAILEY  Feslus  ix.  (1852)  121  Your  aspects,  dignities,  ascend- 
ances, Your  partile  quartiles,  and  your  platic  tnnes. 

f  Pa-rtily,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  PARTY  a. 
+  -LY  2.1  With  respect  to  a  part ;  partly. 

1497  HEN.  VII  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  I.  57  That  the 
said  Kings  of  Fraunce  and  Spayne..be  in  this  behalf  con- 
tributory, partilie  in  men,  and  partily  in  money. 

t  Pa-rtiment.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  partyment. 
[ad.  med.L.  parttmentum  (1292  in  Du  Cange) 
partition,  division;  f.  partire  to  PART:  so  It. 
partimento.]  a.  A  part  or  division  ;  a  company. 
D.  ?  A  constituent  part  or  element. 

ijil  DOUGLAS  JEneis  xn.  iii.  39  And  eftir  that  the  trumpet 
blew  a  sing,  Than  euery  partyment  bownys  to  thai  stand. 
1641  LD.  BROOKK  Eng.  Episc.  vii.  40  Estates  and  Revenues. . 
which  are  the  Partiments  and  Supporters  of  Noble  Honours. 

Partin,Partinar,-er,obs.ff.PARTAN,PAiiTNER. 

Parting  (pa-jtirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PART  v.  +  iNQ1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PART,  partition  ;  the  result, 
or  place,  of  this  action  ;  something  that  parts. 

1.  The  action  of  dividing  or  fact  of  undergoing 
division  into  parts ;  division,  breaking,  cleaving  : 
see  PART  v.  I,  2. 

1530  PALSGR.  252/1  Partyng  of  any  thyng,  partaige.  ISSS 
ADAMO  (title)  An  Anatomi,  that  is  to  say  a  parting  in  peeces 
of  the  Mass.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  lii.  146  Ihere  being 
great  danger  of  the  ship's  parting.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.,  Parting.. (Nautical.)  Breaking  cable,  leaving  the 
anchor  in  the  ground. 

b.   The  division  or  dividing  line  of  the   hair 
when  combed  :  see  PART  v.  i  c. 

1698  FARQUHAR  Love  t,  Bottle  in.  i,  Does  the  parting  of 
my  fore-top  show  so  thin  ?  i86a  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallit. 
1. 1.  (1864)  6  Smoothing  the  parting  of  the  glossy  brown  hair 
on  her  well-shaped  head.  1887  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy 
Minstrel  (1892)  193  My  hair  is  getting  thin, . .  Old  Time  has 
made  my  parting  wide,  And  sunk  my  hopes  to  zero. 

2.  The  action  of  separating  or  putting  asunder, 
or  fact  of  being  separated ;   separation,     (b)  spec. 
in  technical  uses :  see  PABT  v.  4  c. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  66/1855  Jef  he  by 
wyl  serueb  bat  flesch,  Ry?t  partyng  worthe  hym  none.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1803  Dede  es  noght  elles..Bot  a 
partyng  of  be  saul  and  body,  c  1440  Proaip.  Parv._&s/\ 
Partynge  a-sundyr..,J<-Ai'vK/0.  1710 J.  HtmlsLex.  J  '£'»>• 
II  Parting,  is  one  of  the  Refiners  ways  to  separate  Gold 
and  Silver.  1839  URB  Diet.  Arts  1059  In  parting  by  nitric 
acid,  the  gold  generally  retains  a  little  silver.  1870  H. 
NORTHCOTT  in  Casselts  Tcchn. Educ.  IV.  71/2 Tools,  .chiefly 
for  '  parting ',  or  cutting  off  pieces  of  work  from  the  mam 
cylinder  or  log. 

b.  That  part  in  which  separation  is  realized  ; 
the  place  at  which  two  or  more  things  separate  or 
are  separated  :   as  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the 
place  or  part  at  which  a  road  divides  into  two 
or  more  that  proceed  in  different  directions  (often 
fig.  in  reference  to  a  choice  between  courses  of 
action)  ;   water-parting,  the  line  separating   two 
river-systems,  a  WATERSHED.  (*)  spec,  in  Founding, 
the  division  or  meeting-surface  of  two  parts  of 
a  mould  (see  also  c). 

£•1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxv,  Whan  he 
is  passed  he  partyngc  of  be  quarter  and  entered  into  a  newe 
quarter,  he  shulde  blowe  iiL  moot  and  seke  forth.  1611 
BIBLE  Ezek.  xxi.  21  The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wayes,  to  vse 
diuination.  1869  LOWELL  Parting  of  the  Ways  i,  Who 
hath  not . .  Stood  doubtful  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways  ?  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1460/1  An  exact  parting  is  now  made 
with  the  trowel  along  the  median  line,  if  the  casting  be 
symmetrical.  Ibid.  1634/2  Parting.  .4.  (Founding.)  The 
meeting  surfaces  of  the  sand  rammed  up  in  the  cope  and  in 
the  drag.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Dec.  5/2  Take  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  water  partings  on  each  side  from  Berber. 
1897  MARO,  SALISBURY  Sp.  Ho.  Lards  19  Jan.,  For  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves  now,  the  parting  of 
the  ways  was  in  1853,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  s  pro- 
posals were  rejected. 

c.  concr.  Something  that  parts  or  separates  two 
things ;  tsp.  in  technical  uses,  as  (a)  Mining  and 
Geol.  A  layer  of  rock,  clay,  etc.  lying  between 
two  beds  of  different  formations;    (b)  Founding. 
Fine  sand  (parting-sand)  or  other  powdery  sub- 
stance used  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  parts  of  a  mould  (cf.  b). 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  23  A  sort  of  bad  foul  Air, 
or  Fume  exhaling  out  of  some  Minerals,  or  partings  of 
Stone.  1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  \.  xxxv.  466  The 
laminae . .  are  occasionally  marked  by  very  thin  carbonaceous 
partings.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  (1875)  67  The 
partings  of  the  shafts  consist  of  strong  beams  of  wood., 
longitudinal  timbers  are  nailed  to  these  so  as  to  form  the 
shaft  parting.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1461/2  The 
charcoal-dust  of  the  black-wash  acts  as  a  parting. 

3.  Mutual  separation  of  two  or  more  persons ; 
esp.  the  action  of  quitting  one  another's  company  ; 
leave-taking. 
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PARTING. 

(-1330  Amis  H  Aniil.  325  Gret  sorwe  thai  m»de  at  her 
parting.  £1410  LOVE  Bonavtnt.  Mirr.  xlviii.  (Gibbs  MS.) 
If.  101  A  my  dere  sone  a  byttre  partynge  was  ihys.  1591 
SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  IL  iL  186  Good  night,  good  night, 
Parting  is  such  sweete  sorrow,  That  I  shall  say  good  night, 
till  it  be  morrow.  1867  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  1003.  I773.JOHH- 
SON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  20  Mar.,  The  last  parting  is  very 
afflictive.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  I.  70,  1  laid . .»  few  words  to 
the  boys  at  parting. 

b.  With  with  :  see  PART  v.  6  c. 
16*0  BARRET  Ded.  Southwell's  Poems  149  To  purchase  it 
by  parting  with  their  Armes.  1705  STANHOPE  Parafhr.  III. 
482  The  parting  with  a  beloved  Child  is  at  any  time  an 
Affliction.  1804  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Ennui  xxi,  The  parting 
with  a  watch  and  some«othcr  trinkets.. enabled  me  to  pay 
this  money. 

4.  The  action  of  going  away  or  setting  out, 
departure;  dsxifig.  (eupAem.)  Decease,  death,  arch, 
a  1300  Flori*  4-  HI.  684  He  dro?  forb  a  riche  ring  1 1  is 
moder  him  jaf  at  his  parting.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  vii.  57 
Herpardoun  Uful  petit  at  her  partyng  hennes.  I^CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  l.  xiv.  37  He  shal  be  purueied  bifore  his  part- 
yng. 1603  JAS.  I  in  Ellis Orig.Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  78  My  sonne, 
that  I  see  you  not  before  my  paining  impute  it  to  this  great 
occasion.  1656  HEYLIN  Extranens  Vapulans  64  To  let  him 
know,  that  the  Company  was  upon  the  parting.  1719  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  n.  ii,  Nothing  troubled  me  at  my  parting  from 
the  Island.  1857  HEAVYSEGE  Saul  (1869)  194  Who  can,  at 
parting,  picture  his  return? 

t6.  Division  into  shares;  division  among  a 
number,  distribution;  the  giving  of  a  share  to 
another,  imparting.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIP  Set.  Wtt.111.  342  Chesyng  of  cardenalis,  & 
parting  of  benefkis.  c\^>Promp.  Pan.  385/1  Partynge, 
or  delynge,  particio,  distribueio.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  Sob,  They  fell  out  about  the  partyng. 

t  b.  The  taking  or  having  of  a  share ;  sharing, 
participation.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIP  2  Cor.  vi.  14  Sothli  what  partynge  [gloss  or 
comunynge)  of  rijtwysnesse  with  wickidnesse? 
f  6.  The  action  of  taking  parts  or  sides.   Obs. 
1651  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Pritic.,  Present,  agst.  Schir- 
With  them  there  will  be  Siding  and  Parting.    There  i 
be  Unity  and  Order. 
7.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  parting,  i.e.  leave-taking,  departure,  oi(euphem.') 
death;    esp.   (in    adjectival  construction)   Given, 
taken,  performed,  etc.  at  parting ;  '  farewell ',  con- 
cluding, final.     (See  also  PARTING-COP.) 

1591  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  219  Thus 
much  I  must  say  for  a  parting  blow.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymt.  i. 
iii  34  Ere  I  could  Giue  him  that  parting  kisse.  1646 
CRASH  AW  Steps  to  Temple  77  Hark  !  she  is  calrd,  the  parting 
hour  is  come.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  n.  ii,  If  you  go  out 
without  the  parting  lookyou  might  as  well  dance  out. 
I794SOUTHEY  Frederic  6  That  deep  cry.. seems  to  sound 
MVparting  knelL  187}  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  266  This 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  his  parting  words.  1894  HALL 
CAINE  Manxman  75  With  this  parting  shot.. Nancy  flung 
into  the  house.  1898  FLO.  MONTGOMERY  Tony  19  Forgetful 
of  his  mother's  parting  injunctions. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parting  or  separation,  as 
pa'tiing-point ;  esp.  in  names  of  various  technical 
appliances  used  for  separating  something,  etc.,  as 
parting-assay  (see  quot.  and  ASSAY  sb.  6)  ;  part- 
ing-bead =  parting-strip  ;  parting-glass,  a  glass 
flask  used  in  '  parting '  gold  and  silver  (see  PART  v. 
4  c  (a)),  esp.  in  assaying ;  parting-line  (Found- 
ing), the  line  in  which  the  '  parting '  of  a  mould 
(see  2  b  (b))  meets  the  surface  of  a  pattern  as  it 
lies  in  the  mould;  parting-rail  (see  quot.); 
parting-sand  (Founding),  fine  dry  sand,  free  from 
admixture  of  clay,  used  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the 
parts  of  a  mould  at  the  '  parting '  (see  2  b  (b)) ; 
parting-shard  (Pottery  Afanuf.),  a  thin  piece  of 
baked  clay  placed  between  pieces  of  unbaked  ware 
to  prevent  adhesion ;  parting-strip,  a  strip  of 
material  used  for  separating  two  parts,  e.g.  the 
vertical  strip  of  wood  inserted  at  the  side  of  the 
frame  of  a  sash  window  to  keep  the  sashes. apart 
when  raised  or  lowered ;  parting-tool,  name  of 
various  tools  used  in  different  kinds  of  work  for 
separating  pieces  of  material,  or  for  trimming, 
cutting  fine  outlines  and  markings,  etc. ;  t  parting 
water,  nitric  acid  as  used  in  '  parting'  gold  and 
silver  (obs.}. 

In  some  of  these,  e.g.  farting  bead,  rail,  shard  itr,f,  the 
attrib.  use  of  the  vbl.  sb.  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  ppL  adj.  (see  next).  Thus  a  farting  strip  may  be 
viewed  either  as  a  strip  used  for  parting,  or  as  a  strip  that 
parts.  When  the  hyphen  U  used,  the  former  is  implied  :  cf. 
a  walking-stick,  a  walking  leaf. 

17*8  Rtio  tr.  MacqueSs  Chym.  I.  56  This  method    .  is 
called  the  'Parting  Assay.    i«4»-7«  GWILT  A  rch,t.( 
"Parting  Bead,  t\e  beaded,  slip  inserted  a .be  centre 
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the  bottom  and  top  rails  of  a  door  or  partition.  1864 
WEBSTER,  *Partingsand.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t.  1460/1 
Some  dry  parting-sand  is  next  scattered  over  the  surface. 
1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  123  Haveingonly  *  par  ting-shards,  i.e. 
thin  bits  of  old  pots  put  between  them,  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  together.  1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
§  648.  297  The  *parting-tool  is  a  sort  of  gouge  or  grooving 
tool,  with  an  angular  edge.  1895  A/tfrf.  Steam  Eng.  90  Side 
tools  to  cut  at  the  side,  Parting  tools,  narrow  and  sharp  for 
parting  work.  i66a  MERRKTT 

"?     *•_    /!__ 


, 

TT  tr.  Neri's  Art  of  Glass 
ake  Aqua-fortis  call  d  "part- 
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ing  water,  which  dissolves  silver  and  quick  -silver. 

Parting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
parts  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

(See  also  prec.  7  b.) 

1.  Separating,  dividing  ;  forming  a  boundary  or 
interval  between  two  things. 

1690  Boston  Rec.  (1881)  VII.  233  The  gate  in  the  parting 
line  between  Mr.  Winthrops  land  and  Major  Townsends 
farm.  1733  Tuix  Horse-Hoeing  Huso.  xi.  121  The  Parting 
Space  is  that  Distance  which  the  Drill  leaves  betwixt  the 
Row  it  plants  in  going  one  Way,  and  that  Row  which  it 
makes  in  returning  back.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  1  1  1.  239 
Occasionally  there  is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint. 

2.  Undergoing    division  ;     dividing,    breaking, 
going  to  pieces. 

1719  S.  SEWAU.  Diary  14  Dec.,  At  the  parting  way  came 
up  with  Col.  Quincey.  1736  GRAY  Statins  n.  21  Parting 
surges  round  the  vessel  roar.  1762  FALCONER  Shipwr.  in. 
51  1  The  parting  ship  that  instant  is  no  more  ! 

3.  Going  away,  departing  ;  fig.  dying. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  In  praise  Gentlewoman  Wks.  (1587)  284 
And  she  to  quyte  hys  loue..dyd  yeeld  her  parting  breath. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  \\.  v.  115  And  Peace,  no  Warre, 
befall  thy  parting  Soule.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  276  Both 
by  thee  informd  1  learne,  And  from  the  parting  Angel  over- 
heard. 1750  GRAY  Elegy  i,  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of 
parting  day.  1866  NEALE  Sequences  ff  Hymns  127  To 
fortify  the  parting  soul. 

f4.  Sharing,  participating;  parting  fellow  ,  sharer, 
partner  :  =  PARTI-FELLOW.  Obs. 


F  563  Thise  scorneres  been  partyng 

1514  Will  ofStanyng  (Somerset  Ho.),  Partyng  feloo. 

Pa'rting"  CUp.  a.  A  drinking-cup  with  two 
handles  on  opposite  sides,  nsed  by  two  persons  in 
taking  a  draught  of  liquor  at  parting.  (Cf.  LOVING 
CUP.)  b.  A  kind  of  *  cup  *  or  compound  beverage, 
made  with  ale  and  sherry,  sweetened,  and  with 
soda-water  added  just  before  drinking. 

1868  J.  MARRVAT  Pottery  (ed.  3)  484  Marshal  de  Bassom- 
pierre,  when  about  to  return . .  had  called  his  friends  together 
that  he  might  drink  their  health  in  a  parting  cup. 

fPaTtion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad,  L.  partion-em 
a  bringing  forth,  f.  parSre,  part-  to  bring  forth.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Partion^  a  birth,  a  breeding,  a  lying 
in  travail  of  children  or  yong ;  a  laying  of  Eggs,  a  sitting 
on  brood. 

Partisan,  partizan  (pautiz&n,  paitizse-n), 
$bl  (a.)  Also  6  pertisen,  -sann,  -sant,  7  parti- 
zant,  -zen,  -zane.  [a.  F.  partisan  sb.  and  adj. 
(I5th  c.  in  Littre~),  ad.  It.  dial,  form  =  Tuscan 
partigtano :  cf.  Roman  and  Neapol.  partiSano, 
-eiano.  Upper  Italian  parteian,  partzan ;  f.  parte 
part :  cf.  courtesan,  parmesan. 

Flecchia,  in  A rchivio  Glottolog.  Ital.  II.  (1876)  12-17,  finds 
the  origin  of  the  Italian  suffix  in  the  adj.  ending  -ese:-L>. 
-ensis,  -esis,  whence  a  derivative  (originally  sb.)  -esiano,  as 
in  cortese,  cortesiano^  corttg-,  cortigianot  Partnese,  Parme- 
siano,  Parmigiano ;  on  the  analogy  of  these,  derivatives  of 
the  same  type  were  subseq.  formed  directly  from  their 
primitives,  without  the  intermediate  adj.  in  -enszs,  -ese, 
Adaptations  of  these  have  passed  from  It.  into  Fr.  and  other 
Romanic  languages.] 

1.  One  who  takes  part  or  sides  with  another ;  an 
adherent  or  supporter  of  a  party,  person,  or  cause  ; 
esp.  a  devoted  or  zealous  supporter ;  often  in  un- 
favourable  sense :    One   who   supports   his  party 
'through   thick   and   thin';    a  blind,  prejudiced, 
unreasoning,  or  fanatical  adherent. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  62  Theyr  newe  capitayne . .  placed  his 
souldiers  as  pleased  hym  in  the  forwarde  and  rereward,  and 
sume  as  pertisens  abowt  his  owne  person.  1569  STOCKER 
tr.  Died.  Sic.  \.  iv.  6  [To]  haue  a  number  of  men  in  euery 
citie  to  be  his  Pertisannes  or  garde.  1595  DANIEL  Civill 
Wars  II.  iv,  These  partizanes  of  factions,  often  tride.  1600 
E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  292  The  Portugals,  pertisants 
vnto  Anthonie.  x6oa  Archfriest  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  198 
The  partizants  and  fauorers  of  the  late  seditious  puritame 
Erie.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1298  They  made 
themselves  partisans  to  the  one  to  oppjresse  the  other.  1779 
J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr,  (1789)  II.  xcvi.  429  Why  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  other  country  should.. become  partizans  of 
America,  is  not  so  apparent.  1^780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl. 
ii.  §  4  A  partizan  of  the  principle  of  asceticism.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xii.  (1878)  234  The  clergy- 
man must  never  be  a  partisan.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi. 
§  i.  274  The  Duke  of  Gloucester.. had  now  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  partizans  of  the  war. 

2.  Mil.  A  member  of  a  party  of  light  or  irregular 
troops  employed  in  scouring  the  country,  surprising 
the  enemy's  outposts  and  foraging  parties,  and  the 
like;    a  member  of  a   volunteer   force   similarly 
engaged,  a  guerilla. 

1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  ReL  (1857)  H-  523  Leiutenant  collonel 
Manwaring.  .brought  in  50  French  partizans,  with  excellent 
arms.  1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  VI.  319  The 
numerous  bands  of  partizans  which  are  carrying  on  a  destruc- 
tive warfare.  18*7  SCOTT  Napoleon  VII.  36  The  qualities 
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of  a  partizan  or  irregular  soldier  are  inherent  in  the  national 
character  of  the  Spaniard. 

b.  A  leader  of  such  a  party  of  light  or  irregular 
troops ;  a  guerilla  chief  or  captain. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  In  the  Art  of  War,  a  good  Partisan  is 
an  able  Soldier  well  skill'd  in  commanding  a  Party.  1731 
BAILEY  vol.  I,  Partisan  (in  Military  Affairs}  a  Commander 
of  a  Party.  1760  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  26/2  This  march  would 
have  been  thought  an  astonishing  exploit  in  a  partizan  at  the 
head  of  a  small  and  disencumbered  corps.  1837  W.  IRVING 
Capt.  Bonneville  II.  38.  1853  STOCQUELER  Milit.  Encycl^ 
Partisan^  .also  means  an  officer  sent  out  upon  a  party,  with 
the  command  of  a  body  of  light  troops,  generally  under  the 
appellation  of  the  partisan's  corps. 

3.   Comb.,  &s partisan- like  adj. 

1841  I,  TAYLOR  Spir.  Chr.  190  None  commands  our  servile 
or  partisanlike  support. 

B.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  [cf.  F.  partisan,  adj.]. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  partisan; 
supporting   a   party,   esp.    zealously   or    blindly ; 
biased,  prejudiced,  one-sided. 

184^1  AGNES  STRICKLAND  Queens  Eng.  II.  380  Nothing  but 
partisan  malice  could  blame  such  hospitality.  i88a  HINSDALE 
Garfieldfy  Ednc.  n.  363  One  spot,  .across which  the  shadow 
of  partisan  politics  has  never  fallen.  1885  L1  pool  Daily  Post 
i  June  5/3  Every  obstacle  which  partisan  malevolence  could 
create. 

2.  Mil.  Of  or  pertaining  to  military  partisans 
(see  A.  2)  ;  pertaining  to  irregular  or  petty  warfare. 
Partisan  ranger  \   =  RANGER  1  3. 

1708  Land.  Gaz.  No,  4447/3  Our  Partisan  Parties  have 
lately  been  very  successful.  1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Partisan 
Party,  a  small  txxly  of  Infantry  commanded  by  a  Partisan, 
to  make  an  incursion  upon  the  enemy,  to  lurk  about  their 
camp  to  disturb  their  foragers,  and  to  intercept  their  convoys. 
18*7  SCOTT  Napoleon  VII.  35  The  system  of  guerilla  or 
partizan  warfare  [in  Spain],  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii. 
III.  226  The  Enniskilleners  had  never  ceased  to  wage  a 
vigorous  partisan  war  against  the  native  population. 

Hence  Pa  rtisa^iug1  a.,  supporting  a  party 
zealously  or  blindly ;  Pa'rtisanism,  the  practice 
of  partisanship ;  partisan  spirit ;  Pa-rtisanize  v. 
trans.)  to  render  partisan  ;  Pa-rtisa  nly  adv.,  in  the 
manner  of  a  partisan  ;  Fa'rtisa'nry,  partisanship. 

1790  in  Dallas  Atner.  Law  Rep.  I.  319  Violent  at  tacks.,  to 
gratify  *partisaning  and  temporising  resentments.  1890 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  29  Mar.,  As  long  as  *partisanism 
continues  rampant  in  the  legislature.  1896  Ibid.  28  Sept., 
Loyal  Prohibitionists  are  neither  *partisamzed  old  men,  nor 
spoiled  children.  1882  Daily  News  18  Aug.  5/5  The  'World ', 
which  is  *partisanly  Irish,  calls  the  sentence  outrageous. 
1889  BRUCH  Plant.  Negro  67  Whose  *partisanry  conforms., 
to  the  seductions  of  bribery. 

Partisan,  partizan  (pautizoen),  sbt  Also 
6  partyzyne,  partesant,  partison,  6-7  partezan, 
pertison,  7  partizane,  7-8  pertuisan(e,  8  partui- 
san(e,  9  arch,  pertuizan.  Obs.  from  c  1700,  till 
revived  by  Scott  and  igth  c.  antiquaries,  [a.  i6th  c. 
F.  partizane ,  parti-,  parthisane,  ad.  It.  partesana, 
partigiana,  iTLYCie&.'L, partesana^ pertixana  ;  inSw. 
bardisan. 

The  origin  of  the  It  word  is  disputed.  Diez  associates  it 
with  partigia.no  PARTISAN  !,  as  if  the  weapon  carried  by 
partisans  j  others  would  identify  the  first  part  with  OHG. 
parta,  barta  halberd,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  word  un- 
explained. In  Fr.,  popularly  corrupted  in  i5-i6th  c.  to 
Poitrtisaine,  pertmsegne,  perlusaine.  mod.F.  pertuisanet 
as  if  fromfertuis  a  hole,  fertiliser  to  bore,  pierce.] 

1.  A  military  weapon  nsed  (under  this  name)  by 
footmen  in  the  i6th  and  I7thc.,  consisting  of  a 
long-handled  spear,  the  blade  having  one  or  more 
lateral  cutting  projections,  variously  shaped,  so  as 
sometimes  to  pass  into  the  gisarme  and  the  halberd; 
in  some  of  its  forms  used  also  in  boar-hunting. 

1556  J.  HEYWQOD  Spider  $  F,  Hi.  25  Byls,  bowes,  partisance, 
pikes.  1557  Will  of  W.  Oliver  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  staffe 
called  a  Partyzyne.  1573-80  BARET  Afo.  P  138  A  Partison, 
a  iaueline  to  skirmish  with,  hasta  velitaris.  1583  Rates  of 
Customs  Dvj,  Partesants  or  Bore  speares  vngilt  the  dosen 
xxvif.  viij</.  1596  Latic,  $  Chesh.  Wills  III.  4  A  pertison 
and  a  leadinge  staffe.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  vii.  xxiv.  570  Shewing  their  swordes,  lances, 
pertuisans,  and  other  armes.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ft  Cl.  ii.  vii. 
14,  I  had  as  Hue  haue  a  Reede  that  will  doe  me  no  seruice, 
as  a  Partizan  I  could  not  heaue.  1625  MARKHAM  Souldiers 
Accid.  5  Their  weapons.. shall  be  faire  Partizans  of  strong 
and  short  blades,  1688  CAPT.  J.  S.  Art  of  War  40  The  Pike 
and  Partisan  are  the  onely  Arms  proper  to  stop  the  fury  of 
the  Cavalry.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Partisan  or  Pertuisan,  a 
Weapon  like  a  Halbard,  sometimes  us'd  by  Lieutenants  of 
Foot.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xx,  On  battlement  and 
bartizan  Gleam'd  axe  and  spear  and  partizan.  1855  MOTLEY 
Dutch  Rep.  ii.  ix.  (1866)317/2  Others  had  the  partisans,  battle- 
axes,  and  huge  two-handed  swords  of  the  previous  century. 
1874  BOUTELL  Arms  <y  Arm.  viii.  145  The  terms  partizan^ 
halberde*  and  guisarme,  denote  the  same  class  of  weapon, 
which  admitted  various  modifications. . .  In  all  these  examples 
a  lance-head  and  an  axe  are  present. 

b.  Used  as  a  leading-staff,  and  borne  as  a 
halberd  by  civic  and  other  guards. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pertuisane>  a  Partisan,  or  leading  staffe. 
1667  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Eng.  \,  (1684)  213  Of  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard.. One  half,  .bear  in  their  hands.. partizans. 
1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1661/3  His  Royal  Highness  was  received 
by  the  Provost,  Magistrates  and  Council,  and  by  a  Band  of 
the  Young  Men  of  the  Town,  bearing  Gilded  Partisans.  [1828 
SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth  viii,  They  have  brought  two  town 
officers  with  their  partizans,  to  guard  their  fair  persons, 
I  suppose.  1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume  277  One  of  King 
Charles  I  I.'s  yeomen  of  the  guard  has  been  here  copied. . .  He 
carries  a  partisan  in  his  right  hand  and  a  sword  by  his  side.] 


PARTITION. 

2.  trans/.  A  soldier  or  civic  guard  armed  with 
a  partisan. 

1693  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2869/2  First  marched  the  City 
Partizanes  in  new  Liveries  bare-headed.  [1820  SCOTT  Abbot 
.v- 111,  They. .were  righting  hard,  when  the  provost,  with  his 
guard  of  partizans,  came  in  thirdsinan,  and  staved  them 
asunder  with  their  halberds,  as  men  part  dog  and  bear.] 

Partisanship  (see PARTISAN  1).  [f. PARTISAN! 
-t-  -SHIP.]  The  state,  condition,  or  practice  of  a 
partisan;  zealous  or  blind  support  of  one's  party. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  i,  Not  out  of  blind  sectarian 
partisanship.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  iv.  268  The 
frenzy  of  religious  partizanship. 

Partise,  obs.  pi.  of  PARTY. 

t  Pa'rtising.  Sc.  Law.  Obs.  Also  6  pairt-. 
[app.  corrupt,  of  OF.  partison,  -isson,  -eisun  par- 
tition, separation,  departure  (:— L.  partition-em) ; 
the  ending  being  confused  with  Sc.  -in,  -etie, 
•ing,  of  vbl.  sbs.J  Legal  parting  or  separation ; 
formal  divorce.  Libel  of  partising,  bill  of  divorce. 

1553  ABP.  HAMILTON  CatecH.  165  b,  Sumtyme  a  man  haffand 
displesure  at  his  wife  wald  geue  to  hir  a  libel  of  partising 
and  put  hir  fra  him.  c  1568  in  H,  Campbell  Lovc-lett. 
Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824)  App.  47  April.. 26,  the  first  precept 
for  the  partising  of  the  Erie  of  hothwell  and  his  wyif  was 
direct  furth  from  the  Commissarys  of  Edinburgh,  a  1578 
LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  217  To 
adwyse  of  the  pairtising  of  the  quein  and  my  lord  bothwell. 

Partisman :  see  PARTSMAN. 

Partison,  obs.  form  of  PARTISAN  2. 

Partite  (pautait),  a.  \zA.~L.partit-us  parted, 
divided.  Cf.  BIPARTITE,  QUJNQCEPARTITE,  etc.] 

a.  Divided  into  parts  or  portions. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  151/40  Partyte,  pnrtitus,  a.  1680 
MORDEN  Geogr.  Rect.,  Sfnin  (1685)  170  Spain  fell  into  a 
i2-partite  division. 

b.  Bot.  and  Entom.   Divided  to  the  base,  or 
nearly  so,  as  a  leaf,  corolla,  or  insect's  wing. 

[1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s,  v.  Leaf,  Quitiqttef>ariite 
Leaf,  one  which  is  separated  into  five  parts  down  to  the 
very  base. . .  In  the  same  manner  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  bipartite, 
etc.)  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)  179  Partite, 
divided  ;  when  they  are  separated  down  to  the  Base.  1826 
KIRBY  &  SPENCE  Entoinol.  IV.  296  Partite  (Partita),  divided 
to  the  base.  1861  BF.NTLEY  Man.  Bot.  232  The  corolla  may 
be  partite,  cleft,  toothed,  or  entire.  1880  GARROD  &  BAXTER 
Mat.  Med.  180  The  leaves  are.  .palmate,  five-partite. 

t  Parti'ted,  ppl.  a.  Her.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ED.]  Divided  into  parts :  said  of  a  cross 
used  as  a  bearing,  having  each  arm  doubled,  or 
tripled  (TitiPARTiTED). 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albnm,  Heraldry  c  vij,  He  berith  Sable  and 
a  cros  dowble  pertitid  of  Siluer.  Ibid,  c  vij  b,  Then  hit  is 
called  a  cros  dowble  partitid  floiishid,  as  here. 

Partition  (paiti'Jan),  sb.  Also  5-6  per-,  [a. 
F.  partition  (Oresme,  I4thc.),  in  I2thc.  particion, 
ad.  L.  partition-em,  from  partire  to  PART.] 

1.  The  action  of  parting  or  dividing  into  parts ; 
the  fact  of  being  so  divided  ;  division. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  i.  (Percy  Soc.)  5  An  ymage.. 
With  two  fayre  handes  stretched  out  along,  Unto  two  hye 
wayes  there  in  particion.  1552  HULOET,  Deuision  or  particion 
of  a  praye  or  spoyle  in  warre.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  28 
Some,  .  ioynted  or  deuided  as  the  Reede:  some  without  any 
such  particion.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  n.  xiv.  Oj,  Certayne 
questions  for  the  partition  and  diuision  of  grounde.  1591 
PERCWALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Creincha,  the  partition  of  the  haire, 
coma  diuisio,  ci«io  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  16 
Quhen  a  word  fales  to  be  divyded  at  the  end  of  a  lyne,  the 
partitionmustbemadeat  theendofasyllab.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  xi.  II.  436  The  partition  of  the  Empire.  1855  BAIN 
Senses  ff  Int.  \\.  i.  I  8  (1864)  88  The  threefold  partition  of 
mind  into  Feeling,  Volition,  and  Intellect. 

b.  Division  into  shares  or  portions;  distribution. 

£1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  170  Al  tho  that 
make  suche  a  particioune  Amonge  theyr  subjettis.  1580 
SIDNEY  Ps.  xxii.  xi,  Of  my  poore  weedes  they  do  partition 
make.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pluto's  Trav.  xxii.  71  He  spent 
out  of  the  general  booty,  before  the  partitions  were  made. 
1751  Affect,  ffarr.  of  Wnger  102  A  final  Partition  was  this 
Day  made  of  the  remaining  Flour.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View 
Russian  Emp.  I.  327  At  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1773. 
a  1832  MACKINTOSH  Fr.  Warof^tjT,  Wks.  !846  III.  179  We 
cannot.. imagine  that  a  greater  evil  could  befall  the  human 
race  than  the  partition  of  Europe  among  the  spoilers  of 
Poland.  1901  A'.  Atner.  Rev.  Feb.  275  The  partition  of 
sovereignty  between .  .the  State  governments  that  the  people 
created,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
c.Jig.  (Cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  15.) 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evaiig.  T.  \.  7  It  is  a  safe  rule  in 
the  partition  of  holy  Scripture,  not  to  churne  the  sincere 
milk  thereof  till  butter  come.  1684  WILLARD  Mercy  Magn.  9 
We  may  briefly  take  partition  of  this  parable. 

2.  The  action  of  parting  or  separating  two  or 
more  persons  or  things;    the  fact  or  condition  of 
being  separated  ;  separation,  division. 

1530  PALSGR.  165  Separais6n,  a  particion.    1562  TURNEJ 
Bat/is  i  b,  We  make  no  partition  betwen  y"  men  and  tl 
weomen  whilse  they  are  in  bathing.   1611  SHAKS.  Cmt.  i.  VL 
38  Can  we  not  Partition  make  ..  Twixt  faire,  and  foul«J 
1766  FORDYCE  Sena.  Yng.  tt'om.  (1767)  II.  xiii.  233  Every 
wall   of  partition.. it  throws  down.     1872  BLACKIE  Lays 
Highl.  104  Walls  of  ancient,  harsh  partition  Twixt  tl 
people,  ana  the  crown.  .   . 

3.  Something  that  separates   (either  a  mater 
structure,  or  more  rarely  an  immaterial  boundary 
or  dividing  line) ;   esp.  that  which  separates  one 
part  of  a  space  from  another;    e.g.   a   structure 
separating  rooms  or  parts  of  a  room  (esp.  when  of 
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slighter  nature  than  a  wall  proper)  ;  a  septum  or 
dissepiment  in  a  plant  or  animal  body  ;  etc. 

i<4<  ELYOT  Dissefimeiituin,  the  particion  in  a  wall  nutle, 
wlJVrwilh  the  kernell  is  deuided.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  n. 
xv  Ojb  A  hedge  dyke  or  other  partition  runnyng  from.  . 
the  fountayne  to  .  .  the  marke  espycd.  1617  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  205  All  the  particians  shall  bee  malde 
with  Rood  and  sufficient  groundesills.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  ft 
Achit  I  164  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied,  And 
thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Tlici'tnot's  Trav.  I.  82  The  High  Altar  is  divided  from  the 
rest  of  theChurch  by  a  wooden  partition  with  three  doors  m  it. 


good  humour"  from  his  anger.  1846  P.  Parley's  A  an.  \  11. 
2<5  One  shaft  divided  by  a  brattice  or  partition  in  two.  1878 
MACALISTER  Vertibr.  t  Inv.  46  The  red  organ-pipe  coral 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  its  table-like  partitions  and  its 


4.  Each  of  the  parts  into  which  any  whole  is 
divided,  as  by  boundaries  or  lines ;  a  portion,  part, 
division,  section,  a.  gen.  (Formerly  applied  to  the 
divisions  of  a  book  or  literary  work.)  Now  rare. 

±T.  NORTON  tr.  Calvin's  fust.  i.  xiu.  (1634)  56  He . . 
eth,that  there  be  part,  and  partitions  in  the  essence  of 
God,  of  which  every  portion  is  God.  1571  (title)  Toxophilus, 
The  Schole,  or  partitions  of  shooting  contayned  in  ij  bookes 
written  by  Roger  Ascham.  1608  |K.  NORTON  tr.  Strain's 
Disme  Div,  The  Yard,  Ell,  &c.,  with  his-  tenne  partitions. 
1611  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  i.  L  ill.  iv.  (1651)  36  Of  this  last. .  I 
will  speak. .in  my  third  Partition.  1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of 
Sinking  115  The  vituperative  partition  will  as  easily  be 
replenished,  a  1854  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  vil.  (1878)  235 
In  each  partition  of  our  earth's  time. 

b.  One  of  a  number  of  actual  superficial  or 
cubic  spaces  into  which  an  object  is  divided;  a 
compartment ;  a  pane,  a  panel ;  a  pocket  (of  a 
bag) ;  an  apartment,  chamber,  room. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cony.  W.  tnd.  56  Of  a  faire  and  straunge 
workemanshippc  inwardes,  with  many  great  partitions,  some 
full  of  pottes  of  honey,  and  maiz.  1697  DAMFIER  Voy.  (1720) 
I.  412  The  Hold  was  divided  in  many  small  Partitions. 
1756  MRS.  BROOKE  Old  Maid  No.  37  (1764)  300  The  temple 
was  divided  into  two  noble  partitions.  1783  WESLEY  Wks. 
(1872)  IV.  250  The  garden  before  the  house  was  in  three 
partitions.  1900  G.  SWIFT  Somerliy  58  She  walked  straight 
up  to  the  window,  which  was  divided  into  three  partitions. 

5.  Law.   A  division  of  real  property,  esp.  of 
lands,  between  joint-tenants,  tenants  in  common, 
or  coparceners,  made  either  by  private  agreement, 
a  judicial  decree,  or  private  act  of  parliament,  by 
which  their  co-tenancy  or  co-ownership  is  abolished 
and  their   individual   interests   in    the   land   are 
separated ;  a  division  into  severally. 

i*H  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  100/1  That  the  seid  Dukes  and 
their  seid  wyfes..may  make  particion  of  all  the  premisses 
and  every  part  therof  [the  premisses  were  real  estate]. 
1511  Act  4  Hen.  Vtll,  c.  13  Preamble,  Particion  was  made 
be  twyne  theymeof  the  sayd  Maners.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5) 
S.V.,  Partition  of  Lands  descended  by  the  Common  Law,  or 
by  Custom  among  Coheirs  or  Parceners.  1741  T.  ROBINSON 
Ca-.'dkintl  i.  7  To  shew  an  actual  partition  of  the  Lands. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  521  The  third  mode  of 
voluntary  partition  is.  where  the  eldest  makes  the  division 
of  the  lands ;  in  which  case  she  shall  choose  last.  1845 
Act  8  4-  9  Vut,  c.  106  §  3  A  partition  and  an  exchange  of 
any  tenements  or  heiedilaments,  not  being  copyhold,  .shall 
also  be  void  at  law,  unless  made  by  deed. 

6.  Logic.   Analysis  by  systematic  separation  of 
the  integrant  parts  of  a  thing;  enumeration  of  parts. 
(Distinguished  from  division :  see  DIVISION  6.) 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  15  A  manne  is  diuided  into 
bodie  and  soule,  ana  this  kinde  of  diuidyng  is  properlie 
called  a  partition.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  n.  v.  17 
When  Man  or  Human  Body  is  divided  into  its  three  Regions 
and  Limbs;  or  the  Year  into  12  Months.  ..It  is  a  Definition 
of  the  Integrate,  or  Mathematical,  and  is  called  Partition. 
1715  WATTS  Logic  i.  vi.  §  8.  1866  FOWLER  Elem.  Deduct. 
Ldffic  viii.  (1887)  59  As  a  test  of  a  logical  division . .  the  term 
divided  must  be  predicable  of  each  dividing  member. ..In 
this  manner  it  is  distinguished  from  partition  of  a^whple 
into  its  parts.  1870  JEVONS  Lope  xii.  108  Logical  division 
must  not  be  confused  with  physical  division  or  Partition. 

7.  Math,    f  a-  "  DIVISION  5  a.  Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  xii.  D  iij  b,  Augment  by  the 
parts,  and  make  particion  by  12.  1799-2?  V.  MANDEY  Syst. 
Math.,  Arith.  3  Division,  or  Partition,  is  the  finding  of  a 
Number  which  shews. .how  often  the  Number  Dividing. .is 
contained  in  the  Dividend. 

b.  Any  one  of  the  ways  of  expressing  a  number 
as  a  sum  of  positive  integers  (e.g.  the  partitions  of 

4«n  1  +  1  + 1 +  i,  i +  i +  a,  i  +3,  3  +  a). 

1855  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Paters  II.  235  (heading)  Re- 
searches  on  the  Partition  of  Numbers.  1859  SYLVKSTER 
(title)  Lectures  on  the  Partitions  of  Numbers,  delivered  at 
King  s  College,  London. 

8.  Mus.  An  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of 
a  composition  one    above   another  on  the  same 
stave  or  set  of  staves ;   a  score.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1597.  MORLEY  Introd.  MHS.  07  Here  it  is  set  downe  in 
partition,  because  you  should  the  more  e.isilie  perceiue  the 
conuejance  of  the  parts.  1727-41  CllAMBtRS  Cycl,,  Parti- 
tion, in  music,  the  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  a  song, 
set  on  the  same  leaf ;  so  as  upon  the  uppermost  ranges  of 
lines  are  found  the  treble  ;  in  another  the  bass  [etc.].  1891 
Daily  A'nus  24_  Oct.  5/4  Here  are  to  be  found  original 
scores  and  partitions.  MSS.  interesting  not  only  to  the 
musician  but  to  the  collector  of  autographs. 

9.  Her.    a.  The  division  of  a  shield  into  two 
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parts  of  different  tinctures  by  one  of  the  dividing 
lines  (see  PARTED,  PARTY  a.).  1  Otis.  fb.  An 
ordinary  which  separates  or  lies  between  common 
charges  on  a  shield.  Obs.  c.  Each  of  the  divisions 


playne  maner.  Ibid,  dv,  The.  .particion  ouerwart  is  made  j 
as  inony  wyse  as  is  the  partycion  on  length.  1610  GUILLIM  ' 
Heraldry  m.  ii.  (1660)  108  Whensoever  there  is  a  separation 
of  common  charges. .  by  reason  of  the  Interposition  of  some 
.  .Ordinaries,  then  they  are  not  termed  Ordinaries,  but  most 
worthy  Partitions.  1715  COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Partitions,  or 
Conifartiiuents,  as  the  French  call  them, as  X]M  Quartering* 
of  the  Escutcheon,  according  to  the  Number  of  Coats  that 
are  to  be  on  it,  are  the  several  Divisions  made  in  it,  when 
the  Arms  of  several  Families  are  born  altogether  by  one. 
1O.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  partition-balk,  -beam, 
•line ;  Partition  treaty,  name  given  to  each  of 
the  two  treaties  (of  1 1  Oct.  1698  and  1 1  Oct.  1700) 
attempting  'to  settle  from  outside  the  complex 
question  of  the  Spanish  Succession  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  Charles  II '  (Low  and  Pulling  Did.  Eng. 
Hist.  1884,  804).  See  alsb  PARTITION- WALL. 

1581-90  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  412  A 
particion  balke  . .  of  .16.  foote  breadthe.  1779-81  JOHNSON 
L.  P.,  Prior  Wks.  III.  134  The  impeachment  of  those  lords 
who  had  persuaded  the  king  to  the  Partition-treaty.  1796 
MORSE  Anier.  Geog.  I.  465  The  partition  line  between  New 
York  and  Connecticut  as  established  Dec.  i,  1664.  1838 
PRESCOTT  Ferd.  I,  Is.  (1846)  II.  xviii.  165  The  removal  of 
the  partition  line  was  followed  by  important  consequences 
to  the  Portuguese,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  (1880) 
II.  693  It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Partition 
Treaty  were  made  public  . .  that  the  English  and  Dutch 
governments.,  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  plighted  faith. 

Partition  (paiti-Jan),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.   To  make  partition  of;   to  divide  into 
parts  or  portions  ;  to  dismember  and  deal  out. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  52  She  mentions  his 
concealing  himself  to  hear  her  partitioning  out  her  clothes. 
1821  Examiner  420/1  He  never  sullied  his  conquests  by 
partitioning  and  dividing  the  conquered.  1828  D'lsRAELl 
Chat.  I,  I.  vi.  162  We  have  witnessed,  in  our  own  times, 
this  political  artifice  of  partitioning  a  great  kingdom. 
b.  spec.  To  divide  (land)  into  severally. 

1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  Dig;.  442  The  actia  familial  erci. 
scnntiae  for  partitioning  an  inheritance.  1883  Law  Tunes 
Kef.  XLIX.  162/2  They  claimed  ..  that  the  estate  should 
be  sold  in  lieu  of  being  partitioned. 

2.  To  separate  by  a  partition  ;  to  divide  off. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hill  *    Valley  iv.  67   Paul  had 

partitioned  off  half  his  little  room  to  serve  as  a  workshop. 
1851  DICKENS  Lett.  III.  131,  I  dream  that  I  am  a  carpenter 
and  can't  partition  off  the  hall.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De 
Bary's  Phaner.  217  The  internodes  and  petioles  ..  are 
partitioned  by  diaphragms. 

Parti  tional,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  PARTITION 
sb.  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  partition. 

1669  First  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield,  Mass.  (1898)  I.  379 
The  Towne  order  says  that  partitionall  flences  betweene 
Lot  and  Lot..shal  be  ordered  by  ye  Select  men.  a  1693 
Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  1.  401  A  separating  and  partmonal 
Work.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv.  456  note,  The  pods 
.  .contain  from  three  to  five  seeds  in  partitional  cells. 

Parti'tionary,  «•  rare-    [f- as  Prec-  +  "ABY  •] 

Of  or  concerned  with  the  partition  of  lands. 

1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  f,  Beyond  489  The  loss  of  acres 
due  to  partitionary  arrangements. 

Partitioned  (paati-Jand) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  PARTITION 
sb.  and  v.  +  -El).]  Having  partitions ;  divided  or 
separated  by  partitions.  (Also  with  off.} 

i6as  BACON  Ess.,  Buildings  (Arb.)  549,  I  vnderstand  both 
these  Sides  ..  to  be  vniforme  without,  though  seuerally 
Partitioned  within.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxxv,  A 
little  partitioned-off  counting-house.  1866  S.  B.  JAMES 
Duty  /*  Doctrine  (1871)  7  Your  special  studies,  your  divided 
and  partitioned  duties.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor  s  Pocket  Bit. 
v.  (ed.  2)  180  Partitioned  spaces  for  their  reception. 

Parti'ticner.  [f.  PARTITION  v.  +  -ER  1.]  One 
who  partitions  ;  one  who  divides  land. 

1799  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax.  (1836)  I.  iv.  iii.  275  Their  first 
occupiers  or  partitioners  transmit  them  [cultivated  lands]  to 
their  descendants.  1888  Archxol.  Rev.  Mar.  23  As  each 
partitioner  might  in  course  of  time  be  represented  by  a 
group  of  persons,  his  heirs,  each  of  these  fields  might  be 
again  partitioned  into  smaller  enclosures. 

Partitioning,  sb.    [f.  PARTITION  sb.  and  v.] 

1.  [f.  the   sb.]      Work  consisting  of  partitions 
inside  a  house  ;  material  for  partitions. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  So  The  selings  and  Partitionings  at 
one  shilling  two  pence  a  yard.  1703  T.  N.  City  I,  C.  Pur- 
chaser 141  The  Carcase,  Flooring,  Partitioning,  Roofing, 
Ceiling-beams.  1811  Self  Instructor  135  Roofing,  flooring, 
and  partitioning  by  the  principal  carpenters. 

2.  [f.  the  vb.]    The  action  of  the  verb  PARTITION. 
1890  Daily  News  8  July  5/t  The  most  stupendous  business 

in  territorial  partitioning  known  to  history. 

Parti-tioning,  ///-  a.  [f.  PARTITION  v.  + 
-ING  2.1  That  partitions  :  see  the  verb. 

1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  35  Revolution  has 
not.,  taught  the  three  ..  partitioning  powers  ..  moderation. 
1815  Ann.  Reg.  no  The  former  annexations  of  the  three 
partitioning  Powers.  _ 

Parti  tionment.    [f.  PARTITION  v.  +  -MENT.] 
1.  The  action  or  fact  of  partitioning;   division 

into  parts  or  shares  ;  separation. 
1864  in  WFBsriiR.      1875  BKVUK   Holy  ROM.  Emf.   xix. 

(ed.  5)  348  That  greatest  of  public  misfortunes,  the  partit 
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ment  of  Poland.  1879  TYLKK  Amer.  Lit.  xvii.  II.  272  The 
. .  definite  partitionmcnt  from  Virginia  of  land  that  once  be. 
longed  to  it 

2.  carter.  A  partition  ;  a  compartment. 

1851 1.  TAYLOR  Wesley  (1852)  105  As  to  these  partitionments 
within  which  soulless  religionists  are  content  to  be  penfolded, 
he  walked  over  them  unconsciously. 

Parti  tion-wall.  A  wall  forming  a  partition ; 
esp.  a  wall  dividing  one  room  or  portion  of  a 
building  from  another,  an  internal  wall.  Alsoyf^. 

''33  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch.  Milit.  26  But  to  the  Gen- 
tileshe  bore  crosse  and  all,  Rending  with  earthquakes  the 
partition-wall.  1667  S.  PRIMATT  City .*  C.  Build.  67  Par- 
tition-walls you  may  have  Lathed,  Plaistered,  and  Rendered 
for  one  shilling  a  yard.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  658  Oh  when 
will  Death  This  mould'ring,  old  Partition-wall  throw  down? 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  vu,  A  partition  wall,  with  a  rude  door 
in  it,  crossed  the  building  at  about  one  third  of  its  length. 

Partitive  (pautitiv),  a.  and  so.  [ad.  L.  par- 
titiv-us  (perh.  through  F.  partitif,  -ive,  1550  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L. partit-us  divided:  see  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.    Having  the  quality  or  function  of 
dividing  into  parts ;  characterized  by  or  indicating 
partition,   a.  spec,  in  Cram.  Denoting  or  indicating 
that  only  a  part  of  a  collective  whole  is  considered 
or  spoken  of:  esp.  applied  to  a  noun,  pronoun,  or 
adjective  denoting  such  a  part;  also  to  the  'genitive 
of  the  divided   whole"   (Roby)  used  with  such 
words  (partitive  genitive),  in  Greek,  Latin,  etc. 
(represented  in  Eng.  by  of  with  the  sb. :  see  OK 
prep.  XIII). 

1520  WHITINTON  yule.  (1527)  sb,  The  nowne  partityuc, 
as  aliquis,  qtiisquaw  :  &  euery  nowne  set  as  a  nowne  partl- 
tyue.  1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  29  Nownes  partityves  and  dis- 
tributyves  as  tout,  nul.  1590  STOCKWOOD  Rules  Construct. 
33  Somtime  of  a  noune  partitiuc  or  distributee.  1818  in 
WEBSTER.  1876  B.  H.  KENNEDY  Put.  Sen.  Lot.  Cram.  11. 
(cd.  4)  417  The  Plural  Genitive  of  the  Thing  Distributed  is 
a  divisible  Whole,  and  depends  on  Partitive  Words  indicat- 
ing that  one  or  more  Parts  (or  no  Part)  of  such  Whole  are 
taken.  1899  E.  ANWYL  Welsh  Gram,  §  380  After  the  adjec- 
tive llavm, '  full ',  what  was  probably  an  old  Partitive  Geni- 
tive, has  survived  in  the  dependent  noun. 
b.  Partitive  judgement  in  Logic  :  see  quot. 

1895  Funk's  Slaud.  Diet.,  Partitive  judgment,  ajudgment 
that,  under  form  of  a  disjunctive,  predicates  of  a  genus 
its  several  species;  as '  Indians  are  either  North-American 
or  South-American '. 

B.  sb.    Gram.    A  partitive  word ;    a  word  de- 
noting a  part  of  a  whole. 


rts  (1669)  133  This  order  is  changed  in  the  oblique 
the  Relative  OKI,  of  Interrogative*,  Indefinites,  and 


and  Markes  collectiue  doe  note  one  thing.     1611  BRINSLEY 


I'os.  Par 

Partitives.  1876  B.  H.  KENNEDY  P"nb.  Sen.  Lat.  Gram.n. 
(ed.  4)  418  Partitives  sometimes  take  the  Gen.  of  a  Collective 
Noun :  '  Plato  totius  Graecia:  doctissimus  fuit '. 

Pa-rtitively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  *.]  In 
a  partitive  way ;  in  the  way  of  partition  or  division ; 
spec,  in  Gram.  In  a  partitive  sense. 

100  WHITINTON  Vulg .  (1527)  5  b,  Nownes  y'  be  set  parti- 
tyuely  be  these.  1590  STOCKWOOD  Rules  Construct.  4° 
Nounes  of  the  comparatiue  and  the  superlatiue  degree  being 
put  partitiuely  ..  require  a  gcnitiue  case,  a  i8a8  RwUt- 
mans  Rudiments  (ed.  2)  99  Partitives,  and  words  placed 
Partitively,  Comparatives,  Superlatives,  Interrogatives,  and 
some  Numerals,  govern  the  Genitive  Plural.  1870  Contemf. 
Rev  XIV.  416  The  unperplexed  steadiness  with  which, 
partitively  employed,  in  hundreds,  he  carries  on  a  multitude 
of  difficult  and' complicated  operations  at  the  same  time. 

Fartizan :  see  PARTISAN. 

Partless  (pa  -itles),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  PART 
sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1 1.  Having  no  part  or  share  (of,  in) ;  not  sharing 
or  participating  in  ( =  L.  expers}.  Obs. 

a  IMO  HAMPOLE  Psalter  v.  7  God  sail  . .  make  bam  parties 
of  he^en.  13 ..  E.E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  335  Now  rech  I  neuer  fur 
;o  declyne,..When  I  am  partlez  of  perlez  myne.  c  1374 

:HAUCER  Boethius  iv.  pr.  iills  (Camb.  MS.)  Wlio  is  he  frat 

;ood  weere  parties 


ymc.      *s*3  i.nm.^rf».   ....... ^.-  ..,   —  --  - —  ~-  „ 

among  the  women  all,  If  none  were  parties  of  luste  venerall. 
1570  LEVINS  Manif.  91/11  Partlesse,  «***• 

2.  Destitute  of  parts  or  talents  (see  PART  si.  I  a). 
1603  J  DAVIES  Microcosm.  (1878)  72/2  For  Men  of  woorth 

(say  they)  with  parts  indow'd  The  tymes  doe  not  respect, 
nor  wil  relive,  But  wholly  vnto  partlesse  Spirits  glue. 

3.  Having  no  parts;  indivisible. 

a  1606  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (1705)  4  As  indivisible  and  part- 
less  as  a  point.  17**  G.  CANNING  Anti-Lucretius  iv.  27; 
How  much  more  easily,  and  surely,  breeds  Our  ^ther 
Motion,  than  your  partless  Seeds. 

Partlet1  (pautlet).  Forms  :  4-5  Pertelot(e, 
c  Pertilot(e,  7-  Partlet.  [a.  OF.  Pertelote,  a 
female  proper  name.]  A  word  used  as  the  proper 
name  of  any  hen,  often  Dame  Fartlet;  also  applied, 
like  'hen',  to  a  woman. 
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dotard,  thou  art  woman-tyr'd :  vnroosted  By  thy  dame 
Partlet  heere.  1746  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu 
22  May,  The  partlets  have  not  laid  since  I  went,  a,  1845 
HOOD  Tale  of  Trumpet  xliii,  Like  the  call  of  Partlett  to 
gather  her  young.  1885  Punch  13  June  {Forward  Boy)  >  Do 
you  think  an  old  Partlet  who's  taken  to  preaching  Is  like  to 
be  heard? 

Partlet 2.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  6-7  parte- 
let, 6-8  partlet,  (6  -lett(e,  pertelet).  [app.  a 
corrupted  form  of  patelet%  PATLET.]  An  article  of 
apparel  worn  about  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  chiefly  by  women :  orig.  a  neckerchief  of 
linen  or  the  like ;  a  collar  or  ruff;  also,  a  kind  of 
habit-shirt. 

1519  Harl.  MS.  2284  If.  42  b,  x  yerdes  of  russet  satten 
for  a  Jaquet  &'a  partelet  for  the  kinges  grace.  1526  Lane, 
Wills  I.  13  To  Emme  my  doughter  myne  other  bonett  and 
a  partlett.  15*6  TINDALE  Acts  xix.  12  From  his  body  were 
brought  unto  the  sicke  napkyns  and  partlettes.  1528  — 
Obed.  Chr.  Man  Wks.  (1573)  131  Paul  sent  his  pertelet  or 
jerkyn  to  the  sicke,  and  healed  them  also.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Trens.  Fr.  Tong,  Vn  collet ',  ou  gorgias  de  quay  lesf entities 
couvrent  leurs  poictrines,  a  partlet.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
HI.  (1629)  274  Parthenia  ..  tearing  off  her  linnen  sleeves  and 
partlet  to  serve  about  his  wounds.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp. 
Ely  it.  ix.  364  To  see  Lazarus  come  forth  bound  about  with 
his  partlets.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Partlet,  a  word  used  in  some 
old  Statutes,  signifying  the  loose  collar  of  a  dublet  to  be  set 
on  or  taken  off  by  it  self  without  the  bodies,  also  a  womans 
neckercheif.  1786  CUMBERLAND  Observer  III.  No.  65.  44  A 
close-bellied  doublet  coming  down  with  a  peake  behind  as 
far  as  the  crupper,  and  cut  off  before  by  the  breastbone 
like  a  partlet  or  neckercher.  (1834  PLANCH^  Brit.  Costume 
245.  1843  LVTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  iv,  She  turned  aside,  and 
took  off  the  partelet  of  lawn.] 

attrib.  or  Comb.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  \\\  \\.  9  Tyr'd  with 
pinned  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  partlet  strips.  1641  Dial. 
Rattle-k.  fy  Round-h.  8  Let  Lawn-sleeves  serve  instead  of 
Buffe,  And  for  your  Arms  your  partled  ruffe. 

fPa-rtlike,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PAHT  sb. 
+  LIKE.]  Proportionally. 

1538  Aberdeen  Regr.  XVI.  (Jam.),  And  suld  haflf  pait 
thair  part  partlyk  and  he  had  tynt.  Ibid.t  Thair  part 
partlyk  of  thre  crovnis.  Ibid.  XV,  Partlyik. 

f  Pa-rtlings,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PART  sb. 
+  -lings :  see  -LING  a.]  »  PARTLY. 

1578-9  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  78  Partlingis 
according  to  thair  naturall  ewill  inclinatioun. 

Partly  (pautli),  adv.     [f.  PART  sb.  +  -LY2.] 
1.  With   respect   to   a  part ;   in  part ;    in   some 
measure  or  degree;  not  wholly.     (Usually  repeated 
in  reference  to  each  of  the  parts  considered.) 


1513  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1054  Partly  by  your  councell, 
.  .Wasmyfresshecoronell.  J$63SHUTE  Arckit.  Bij,  Partelye 
for  their  bt.-autye,..partelye  for  their  fortitude  and  strength. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  101/5,  6  Partly  redde,  rubicundus. 
Partly  fayt^fiulchrellus.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
78  The  Curdi,  that  were  Participles  or  Mungrels  in  Religion, 
professing  partly  Christ,  partly  Mahumet.  17x2  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  269  r  12  Hearing  the  Knight's  Reflexions,  which 
were  partly  private,  and  partly  political.  1873  Act  36  $  37 
Vict.c.  85  §8  Every  such  agreement  shall  be  in  writing  or 
in  print,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  print. 

D.  Usually  hyphened  to  a  participial  adjective 
when  preceding  its  substantive. 

1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  xxiv,  A  partly-heard  con- 
versation. 1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  Ivi.tiooo)  137/2  Within  the 
partly-closed  door.  1898  IVestm.  Gaz.  18  July  8/1  The 
whole  of  the  partly-paid  shares  of  the  new  company. 

1 2.  Partly- coloured,  parti-coloured.   Obs. 

1582  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  430 
Scottyshe  cappes  partelie  colored. 

Partly,  obs.  form  of  PERTLY. 

fPa-rtment.  Sc.  Obs.  In  7  pairtment.  [f. 
PAHT  v.  +  -MENT.]  Departure. 

t  1663  T.  MAKDOWEI.L  Let.  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  x.  (1881)  276 
To  express  what  grief  your  mother  doth  sustain  since  your 
pairtment  from  hence. 

Partner  (pautnsi),  sb.  Forms :  3-8  partener, 
(4  parteneer,  parthenare,  -ere,  4-5  partenere, 
pertener,  -yner(e,  4-6  partenar,  -iner,  -yner(e, 

5  partoner,  perteynor,   5-6  pertiner,  -eyner, 

6  parteiner,  -eyner,  -inar,  7  Sc.  pairtenar),  6- 
partner.     [In  i  jth  c.  partener •,  app.  an  alteration 
of  PARCENER  under  the  influence  of  PART  sb. 

In  the  earliest  examples  it  appears  as  a  variant  MS.  reading 
of  parcener;  it  has  been  suggested  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  this  was  due  to  a  scribal  confusion  of  c  and  t;  but,  as 
parcener  was  in  i4thc.  very  commonly  written  parsener^  it 
is  evident  that  such  a  scribal  error  could  not  have  been  per- 
petuated but  for  sense-association  wither/.] 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  or  part  with  another  or 
others ;  one  who  is  associated  with  another  or 
others  in  the  enjoyment  or  possession  of  anything  ; 
a  partaker,  sharer.  (Before  1600  of  much  wider 
application  than  now.)  Const,  with,  rarely  of 
(a  person)  ;  of,  in,  f  to  fa  thing). 

i»97  R*  GLOUC.  Chron.  (Rolls)  6313  Ich  as  bi  parciner 
[v.  rr.  partiner,  -yner(e]  half  engelond  mid  be.  a  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Psalter  K.  8  In  be  whilk  all  right wismen  ere  parcenel 
\MS.  S.  partiner].  c  1340  —  Prose  Tr,  15  pe  flesche  is  perty- 
nere  of  be  payne.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxi.  (Clement)  808 
God  has  [send]  me  til  sow  here  of  joure  crone  to  be  parthe- 
nere.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  87  At  be  laste  bey 
were  partyners  wib  the  Romayns,  and  deled  lordschipe  wip 
hem.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  15  He  shal  be 
partenar  to  the  Ignoraunse  of  froward  folke.  1480  in  loth 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  316  He  ..  shall  desire  and 
require  his  partener,  to  whom  half  the  gutter  appartained, 
to  repaire  and  amende  his  h.ilf  of  the  same.  1567  SIR  N. 
THROGMORTON  Let.  to  Leicester  in  Robertson  Hist,  Scot. 


(1759)  II.  App.  47  It  may  please  your  lordship  to  make  my 
lord  Stuard  partner  of  this  letter,  c  1585  CARTWRICHT  in 
R.  Browne  Answ.  C.  95  Partenersof  impietie.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  H.  iv.  24  A  groome  of  base  degree,  Which  of  my 
Jove  was  partener  Paramoure.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \.  43  He 
intreated  a  gentleman  of  Frieslana  to  admit  me  partner  of 
his  bed.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  \.  174  No  Faith,  no  Trust,  no 
Friendship,  shall  be  known  Among  the  jealous  Partners  of 
a  Throne.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  Ivi.  131  Acknow- 
ledged as  partner  of  Arridseus  Philip  in  the  empire.  1870 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  App.  716  A  wife  worthy  to  be  the 
partner  of  his  Empire. 

t  b.  With  the  notion  of  participation  with  others 
weakened  or  lost :  One  who  has  a  part  or  share  in 
something,  a  partaker.  Obs. 

t  1x90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  380/126  Blessede  eov  for  bat  ?e 
scholden  ofheouene  beo  parteners.  !3<>8"TREvisA  Barth. 
De  P.R.\\.  ii.  (Add.  M  S.),  Aungel  is . .  partiner  of  immortalite. 
1535  FISHER  Ways  Perf.  Relig.  Wks.  (1876)  382  You  shall 
be  partener  to  the  more  plentuous  aboundance  of  his  loue. 
2.  One  who  is  associated  in  any  function,  act,  or 
course  of  action ;  one  who  takes  part  with  another 
or  others  in  doing  something ;  an  associate,  col- 
league (sometimes  merely  =  companion).  Formerly 
often  in  reference  to  evil  deeds :  An  accomplice. 
Now  rare,  exc.  in  specific  senses :  see  3. 

a  1315  Prose  Psalter  x.  7  [xi.  6]  pe  gost  of  tempestes  ys 
partener  \v.r.  parcener]  of  her  wyckednesse.  13..  Cursor 
M.  26677  (Cott.)  Bot  bai  be  samen  partenar  sekand  til  an 
sakful  dede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars,  T.  P  894  They  bat  eggen 
or  consenten  to  the  synne  been  parteners  of  the  synne. 
c  1430  Syr  Cener.  (Roxb.)  9724  Think  wel,. .  How  that  ye  ar 
partenere  Of  that  we  haue  doon  to  king  Aufris.  1503-4 
Act  19  Hen.  l^ff,  c.  34  §  2  The  seid  Erie  was  not  prevy 
nor  partener  to  the  offens  of  his  seid  sonne.  1603  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  v.  i,  The  Florence  Prince  . .  Is  made  a  part- 
ner in  conspiracie.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxix.  24  Who  so  is 
partner  with  a  thiefe  hateth  his  owne  soule.  1660  MARVELL 
Corr,  Wks.  1872-5  II.  39,  I  suppose  this  day  my  good  part- 
ner Mr.  Ramsden  will  arrive  at  Hull.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  99  Laches  and  I  are  partners  in  the  argument. 

T"  b.  One  who  takes  part  in  some  action.   Obs. 

15x3  MORE  Rich.   Ill  Wks.   (1557)   64/1   He  wyth  other 

pertlners  of  that  counsayle,  drew  aboute  the  duke,     c  1565 

NORTON  (title)  A  Warning  agaynst  the  dangerous  practises 

of  Paplstes,  and  specially  the  parteners  of  the  late  Rebellion. 

3.  spec.     a.   Comm.  One  who  is  associated  with 

another   or   others   in   the    carrying    on    of  some 

business,  the  expenses,  profits,  and  losses  of  which 

he  proportionately  shares. 

Sleeping  (or  dormant]  partner^  a  partner  who  has  capital 
in  a  business  and  shares  in  its  profits  without  taking  any 
part  in  the  management.  Predominant  partner :  see  PRE- 
DOMINANT. 

1523  Act  14  fy  15  Hen.  VII 7,  c.  4  §  i  (2)  They  occupie  here 
. .  not  onely  for  them  selfe,  but  also  colourably  for  other 
straungers,their  frendes,  and  partiners.  1534  TINDALE  Luke 
v.  10  lames  and  lohn.. which  were  parteners  [1526  parte- 
takers]  with  Simon.  1613  Coiupt  Bk.  D.  Wcdderburne 
(Sc.  Hist.  Soc.)  240  Tua  punscheounis  Wyne  perteining  to 
Walter  Kynnereis  &  pairtenaris.  1660  F.  BROOKE  Le  Blanc's 
Tra-v.  4  Which  losse  broak  my  fathers  partner,  Robert 
Pontoine.  1817  SELWYN  Laiv  Nisi  Prins  (ed.  4)  II.  1055 
How  far  the  Acts  of  one  Partner  are  binding  on  his  Co- 
partners. 1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.  Dormant ',  Dormant  partner, 
in  commerce  and  manufactories,  a  partner  who  takes  no 
share  in  the  active  business  of  a  company  or  partnership. . . 
He  is  called  also  sleeping  partner.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Berkeley  the  Banker  \.  i.  18  In  Scotland,  there  are  a  great 
many  partners  in  a  bank,  which  makes  it  very  secure.  1870 
LOWKLL  Study  Wind,  196  He  has  been  the  sleeping  partner 
who  has  supplied  a  great  part  of  their  capita).  1891  Daily 
News  30  Sept.  7/1  On  attaining  his  majority  he  was  elected 
partner  in  the  firm,  of  which  at  the  present  moment  he  is 
sole  partner. 

b.  One  associated  in  marriage,  a  spouse  j  more 
frequently  applied  to  the  wife. 

1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  \\.  vii,  What  means  the  gentle 
partner  of  my  heart?  1816  SOUTHEV  Poet's  Pilgr.  i.  L  viii, 
So  forth  I  set  . .  And  took  the  partner  of  my  life  with  me. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  69  The  believing  wife  or  husband 
might  win  to  the  faith  the  unbelieving  partner. 
C.  One's  companion  in  a  dance. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  \.  iv.  104  Lead  in  your  Ladies 
eu'ry  one  :  Sweet  Partner,  I  must  not  yet  forsake  you.  17x1 
STEKLE  Spect.  No.  515  F  3,  I  at  first  Entrance  declared  him 
my  Partner  if  I  danced  at  all.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vi, 
Isabella  Wardle  and  Mr.  Trundle  '  went  partners '. 

d.  In  various  games,  e.g.  whist,  tennis,  etc.: 
A  player  associated  on  the  same  side  with  another. 
1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  x.  84  If  be  can  have  some 
petty  glimpse  of  his  Partners  hand.  1778  C.  JONES  Hoyles 
Games  Impr.  60  It  appears  to  you  that  your  Partner  has  the 
last  Trump.  1870  Mod.  Hoyle  i  (Whist},  The  players  are 
divided  into  a  couple  of  groups,  each  group  being  partners, 
and  therefore  winning  or  losing  together.  Partners  sit 
opposite  each  other.  1875  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  49 
He  never^thinks  of  his  partner  at  all,  but  places  himself  in 
front  of  his  own  hoop  1 

1 4.  One  who  is  on  the  side  (of  any  one) ;  a 
partisan.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIK  Hos.  iv.  17  Effraym  is  the  partener  [1382  par- 
cener] of  idols,  leeue  thou  him.  1395  PURVEY  Kemonstr. 
(1851)  58,  I  am  parteneer  [1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxviii.  63  par- 
cener] of  alle  that  dreden  thee. 

5.  Naut.  (in  pi.)  A  framework  of  timber  fitted 
round  any  hole  or  scuttle  in  a  ship's  deck,  through 
which  a  mast,  capstan,  pump,  etc.  passes,  and 
serving  to  strengthen  the  deck  and  to  relieve  strain. 
a  1608  SIK  F.  VERE  Comm.  (1657)  48  My  main  mast 
being  in  the  partners  rent  to  the  very  spindell.  1727  A, 
HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  1.  219  Our  Main  mast 
breaking  in  the  Parteners  of  the  Upper-deck,  disabled  both 


our  Pumps.  1869  SIR  E.  REKD  Skipbuild.  xv.  273  In  some 
ships  the  partner- plates  have  been  tut  away  in  order  to 
allow  corner  chocks  of  the  wood  partners  to  pass  down 
through  in  one  length.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archil.  47 
;  The  mast  holes  of  a  ship  with  wood  beams  arc  framed  with 
a  series  of  carllngs  termed  fore  and  aft  partners,  cross  part- 
ners, and  angle  chocks. 

6.  attrib. :  formeily  quasi- rr^'.  =  associated. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  x.  (1840)  195  This  great  over- 
throw, to  omit  less  partner  causes,  is  chiefly  imputed  to  the 
Templars  . .  breaking  the  truce  with  the  sultan  of  Babylon. 
1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Hcb.  \.  6  The  manhood,  .hath  a  partntr- 
agency..  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  mediation.  1902 
Daily  Chron.  5  Aug.  3/2  He  calls  them  [Colonies]  rather 
happily  '  Partner-States  . 

Partner  (pautnai),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  partner,  to  join  or  associate. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  121  A  Lady,  So  faire,..to  be  part- 
ner'd  With  Tomboyes.  1819  Blackw.  Mag.  V.  592  A  re- 
spectable accompaniment  of  lads  and  '  lasses  free ' ;  with 
whom  it  is  time  to  partner  ourselves  on  the  green.  1898 
Times^  10  June  11/4  Harry  Vardon,  who  was  partnered  with 
Bob  Simpson. 

2.  To  be  or  act  as  the  partner  of;  to  associate 
oneself  with  as  a  partner. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  24  June,  The  Colonials  had  scored  192  for 
the  loss  of  four  wickets,.. on  resuming  Bonnor  partnered 
Giffen.  1890  Daily  News  16  July  3/6  Prince  George,  part- 
nered by  one  of  his  officers,  proved  himself  a  most  skilful 
player  at  tennis.  1894  N.  B.  Daily  Mail  4  Sept.  3  Golf. . .  The 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour . .  had  a  couple  of  rounds,  partner- 
ing Mr.  A.  M.  Ross  against  Mr.  R.  M.  Harvey  and  Mr. 
Ben  Sayers. 

Fa'rtnerleSS,  a>    [-LESS.]   Without  a  partner. 

1853  Miss  YONGE  Two  Guard,  xiii.  (1861)  241  That  rosy 
tall  boy  standing  partnerless.  1869  LADY  BARKER  Station 
Life  N.  Zealand  \\.  (1874)  37  Some  of  the  pretty  and  part, 
nerle&s  groups  of  a  London  ball-room. 

Partnership  (pautnaijip).     [See  -SHIP.] 

1.  The   fact  or  condition  of  being   a   partner; 
association  or  participation. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.v?,  Shee  ..  might  runne  the 
race  of  her  age  in  his  pleasaunt  partenership.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  II.  viii.  196,  I  have  faithfully  performed  to  him., 
every  duty  which  our  partnership  in  office,  .required.  1769 
BIBLE  2  Kings  xv.  i  trtarg-.,  This  is  the  271(1  jrear  of  Jero- 
boam's Partnership  in  the  kingdom  with  his  Father.  1877 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  3)  I.  App.  786  A  scandal  which 
charged  Emma  herself  with  a  partnership  in  the  deed. 

2.  Comm.  An  association  of  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  business,  of  which  they 
share  the  expenses,  profit,  and  loss. 

a  1700  L'ESTRANGE  (J.),  A  necessary  rule  in  alliances, 
partnerships,  and  all  manner  of  civil  dealings.  1801  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Irish  Bulls  xiv.  276  His  brother  took  him  into 
partnership.  1849  FREESE  Comm.  Ctass-bk.  117  An  entry  to 
the  debit  or  credit  of  each  Partner,  in  the  proportions  agreed 
upon  in  the  articles  of  Partnership.  1861  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  145  He  has  been  for  some  time  seeking  a  partner- 
ship in  business. 

b.  The  persons  collectively  composing  such  a 
business  association. 

i8oz-iz  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  74  The 
rate  at  which  business  is  done,  when  the  partnership  are 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  put  it  off  any  longer.  1813  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Patron.  (1833)  II.  xxi.  20  He  had  ..  obtained 
the  partnership's  permission  to  go  over  to  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants. 

3.  Arith.  The  rule  or  method  for  the  calculation 
of  a  partner's  share  of  gain  or  loss  in  proportion 
to  his  share  of  the  capital  or  other  determining 
conditions ;   —  FELLOWSHIP  9. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Partnership,  a  Rule  in 
Anthmetick  ;  the  same  with  the  Rule  of  Fellowship*  which 
see.  1859  BARN.  SMITH  Arith.  fy  Algcbra(t&.6)  508  Fellow- 
ship or  Partnership. 

4.  attrib. 

1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  \\.  Wks.  1799  II.  70  The  charge 
must  be  made  for  partnership- profit.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law 
Nisi  Priits  (ed.  4)  II.  1058  A  general  partnership  agreement 
.  .under  seal.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  487  The 
sort  of  partnership  sovereignty,  which  the  Nabob  and  the 
Company  had  established  in  the  Carnatic. 

t  Pa-rtnit,  -nyt.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  PABT  sb. 
3  +  NIT.]  The  pubic  louse  or  CRAB-LOUSE. 

1530  PALSGR.  252/1  Partnyt  that  bredeth  under  ones  arme, 
mortpou.  1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Krankleuen,  a 
partnyt. 

Parton,  Partoner :  see  PARTAN,  PARTNER. 

Partoriche,  obs.  form  of  PARTRIDGE. 

Pa-rt-ow:ner.  [f.  PART  sb.  B.  c  +  OWNER: 
=  owner  in  part.]  One  who  owns  something  in 
common  with  another  or  others ;  each  of  two  or 
more  joint-owners  or  tenants  in  common. 

1563  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  5  §  8  Bottoms  whereof. .  Strangers  born 
then beOwners,Shipmastersor Part-owners.  0677  in  Marvel! 
Growth  Popery  (1678)  62  The  John  and  Elizabeth,  English 
built,  Thomas  Rising,  Master  and  part-Owner.  1817  W« 
SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1273  If  one  of  two  part- 
owners  of  a  chattel  sue  alone  for  a  tort,  and  the  defendant 
do  not  plead  in  abatement,  the  other  part-owner  may  after- 
wards  sue  alone.  1884  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Law  Rep.  16 
Queen's  Bench  Div.  65  A  part-owner  might  be  compelled  to 
incur  expense  against  his  will. 

Partridge  (pa-Jtridjj).  P'orms:  see  below. 
[ME.  pertnch,  partrich  :  cf.  OF.  perdriz,  pertriz 
(mod.F. /m&i#),  alteration  of  perdiz  (=  Yr.per- 
ditzy  Sp.  perdiZ)  It.  \perdice  (Klorio),  now  per- 
nice} :— L.  perdix,  perdu-em^  a.  Gr.  ir(p5i£,  n(pSifc-a 
(the  Greek)  partridge. 

The  change  of  oiig.  p*rd>  \opert*  is  occasional  also  in  OF. 


PARTRIDGE. 


(pertris,  petris,  jtertriscl,  pertriset,  Godef.)!    thi 
change  to  part,  is  as  in  clerk,  heart,  and  also  i 


^ertriset,  Godef.)!   the  further 

u_nge  to  part-  is  as  in  clerk,  heart,  and  also  occurs  in 
OY.pardix',  that  of  .ich,  -itch,  to  -idge  is  as  in  cnowleche, 
knowledge,  etc.  The  change  of  perdrix  to  perdrix  (perh. 
from  ;i  mixture  of  perdis  and  "pedris,  petris)  occurred  in 
French,  the  second  r  being  present  in  Eng.  from  the  first. 


kevinriche,  hcvenrili,  kingriche,  kingrik,  etc.] 

A.  Forms.  (The  collective//,  is  often  like  sing.} 

a.  a.   3-8  (9  dial.)  partrich,   4-6  -riohe,  5 

-eriche,  -oriehe,  (parthyryd),  5-6  partryoh(e, 

-ricohe,  -rytohe,  -reohe  ;  pardriche,  -dryohe  ; 

6-  partridge,  (6  -rydge,  -rege,  -yrege,  -erige,  7 

-rige, -ridg, -rage).  /3.  4-6  pertrioh(e,  -ry(t)ohe, 

5  -eryoh,  6  -rige.      7.   dial.    6-9  patriot!,  7-9 

-ridge. 

c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  411/316  A  Jong  partrich  he  bar  on 
his  hond.  c  1386  CHAUCER  ProL  349  A  fat  partrich  [•"'•  rr. 
partrych,  pcrterych^  partriche).  c  1400  Master  of  Game 
(MS.  Digby  182)  XVL  73/15  Of  be  parteriche  and  )>e  quayle. 
Ibiti.  73/17  A  goode  goshauke . .  for  be  pertriche.  1422  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  245  Pardriches,  culueres.  14. . 
Metr.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  625/2  Perdix  [glassed]  parthyryd. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  339  Partricche  and  fesaunte, 
pyes,  ny^tegales.  c  1440  in  Honsek.  Ord.  (1790)  450  Rosted 


Pardris,  a  partrytche.  Ibid.  253/2  Pertrytche  a  byrde, 
pardris.  1549  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  To  Rdr.  3  b,  One  yu 
sertleth  his  stomake  with  a  Pertrige.  a  15150  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  71,  1  sende  yowe  by  this  bringer  half  a 


fowle.  1578  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Cacaoo,  . .  to  call  like  a 
patrich.  *S79  E.  K.  Gloss  Spenser's  Slieph.  Cal.  Apr.  118 
A  Couey  of  Partridge.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.  n.  v.  34  b,  xij.  couple  of  quick  partriges.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Forest  ii.  29  The  painted  Partrich  lyes  in  every  field,  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xiv.  §  76  (1704)  404  To  see  a  Dog 
set  patridge.  1891  HEWETT  Peas.  Sp.  i-_-  (E.  D.  D.)  Zo 
plump's  a  pattridge. 

b.  north.  Eng.  and  Sc.  o.  4-6  partryk,  (4-5 
-ryke,  5  -rike),4,  9  -riok.  ft.  4-6  pertrik,  (4-5 
-ryke,  4-6  -rike,  5-6  -ryk,  -ryoke,  6  -rek,  6-7 
-riok,  6-9  pairtriok,  8  peartriok).  7.  8-9  pait- 
rick,  patrick,  9  paitrio,  paetriok. 

13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  57  My  polyle  bat  is  penne-fed  & 
partrykes  bobe.    £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  457 
A  fule..quhilk  we  ane  partryk  cal.    1388  Durham^  Ace. 
Rolls  iSurteeb)  47  In  v  pertnkis.  .emptis.     1408  Ibid.  53, 
xv  pertrykes.  c  14*5  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  640/41  Hie  perdix, 
..pertrycke.    1438  />'£.  Alexander  Grt.  (Bann.  Cl.)  14  Spar- 
halk,  Pertrik,  or  Quail^e.     1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.,  Pecun. 
Crimes  139  b,  Pertricks,  Plovers,  Black-cocks.    17*8  RAMSAY    I 
Lure  12  Peartrick-s,  teals,  moor-powts,  and  pllvers.    1784 
BURNS  Ep.  to  jf.  Rankine  vii,  I . .  brought  a  paitrick  to  the    ! 
grim'.     1807  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1817)  229  (E.  D.  D.)  The    | 
pairtrick  sung  his  e'ening  note.    1824  MAC  i  \<;i;ARr  (*.z//<>:7</.     ! 
Encycl.  (1876)  176  Wha  had.  .shot  a  paitric  or  hare.     1838 
HOGG  Tales  (1866)  63  Shooting  moor-cocks,  an'  paetricks. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  The  name  of  certain  well-known  game-birds ; 
specifically  the  British  and  Central  European  species 
Peniix  cinerea,  also  called  distinctively  Common 
or  Grey  Partridge.  More  widely,  used  to  include 
all  species  of  the  genus  Perdix,  and  some  allied 
genera :  see  2. 

c  1190,  en-,  [see  A.  a  and  b].  1381  WYCLIK  Jer.  xvii.  n  The 
partrich  nurshede  that  she  bar  not.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  48  Lyche  to  lyche  evere  doth  applie  As  scheep  to 
scheep  and  man  to  man  Pertryche  to  pertryche  and  swan  to 
swan.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  275  Wynge  that 
partryche.  c  1593  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  iv,  Hee 
hides  and  buries  it  vp,  as  Partridges  doe  their  egges,  vnder 
the  earth.  1611  BIBLK  \  Sam.  xxvi.  20  The  king  of  Israel 
is  come  out  to  seeke  a  flea,  as  when  one  doeth  hunt  a  part- 
ridge in  the  mountaines.  1619  SYMMER  Spir.  Posie  i.  iv.  14 

Tk—    I, ._:)__.     _*    »> L, _;       , - , ._  ' 

f  too 

DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxv,  Plump  as  any  partridge  was 
each  Miss  Mould. 

b.  In  British  Colonies  and  U.  S.,  popularly 
applied  to  several  birds  of  the  Tetraonides  or  Grouse 
Family  and  Phasianidx  or  Pheasant  Family,  esp. 
in  New  England,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  or 
Tetrao  umbellus),  in  Pennsylvania,  etc.  the  Virgi- 
nian Quail,  Colin,  or  Bob-white  (Ortyx  virgini- 
anus) ;  see  also  2. 

By  some  earlier  naturalists  extended  to  include  the  Tina- 
mous of  S.  America  (perdizes  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese). 

1634  Relat.  Ld.  Baltimore's  Plant.  (1865)  16  Euery  day 
they  are  abroad  after  squirrells,  partridges,  turkies,  deere, 
and  the  like  game.  1637  T.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Canaan 
(1883)  194  Partridges  there  are,  much  like  our  Partridges  of 
England.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  73  My  Indians 
killed  fifteen  partridges,  some  nearly  black,  . .  called  the 
Savanna  partridge.  1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  53  The  neigh- 
bouring woods  abounded  in  partridges,  and  hares.  {Note] 
1  he  birds,  here  intended,  are  red  grouse.  a  1813  A. 
WILSON  Amer.  Ornith.  (1832)  II.  230  The  food  of  the  Par- 
tridge [Ortyx  rirginianus)  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  insects, 
and  berries.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  44oA  This,  the 
Quail  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  the  Partridge 
of  the  I'ennsylvanians,  has  the  bill  black.  1849  BRYANT 
Old  .\fan's  Counsel  v,  The  grouse,  th.it  wears  A  sable 
ruff  around  his  mottled  neck ;  Partridge  they  call  him  by 
our  northern  streams.  And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.  1854 

IHORXAU   U-'tiiden  \ii.  (1863)  343  In  June  the  partridge 


513 

(Tetrao  untbelltts) . .  led  her  brood  past  my  windows.  1894 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  696  By  English  colonist:-  the  name 
Partridge  has  been  very  loosely  applied,  and  especially  so 
in  North  America. . .  There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  at  first  to 
know  whether  the  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  ttmbellus)  or  the 
Virginian  Colin  (Ortyx  virginianvs)  is  intended.  1895  Ibid. 
964  Button  and  his  successors  saw  that  the  Tinamous,  though 
passing  among  the  European  colonists  of  South  America  as 
*  Partridges ',  could  not  be  associated  with  those  birds. 
C.  The  bird,  or  its  flesh,  as  used  for  eating. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  3526  There  is  no  flesch  so  noryssaunt, .. 
Partrick,  plover,  heroun,  ne  swan,  tc  1475  Sgr.  lowe  Degre 
318  With  dcynty  meates  that  were  dere,  With  partryche, 
pecoke,  and  plovere.  1584  COCAN  Haven  Health  clix,  Par- 
trich  of  all  foules  is  most  soonest  digested.  1715  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  19  Sept.,  I  tin'd  with  Fry'd  Lamb  and  Partridge. 

2.  Ornit/t.  With  defining  words,  applied  to 
particular  species  of  the  genus  Perdix,  or  of  the 
sub-families  Perdicinx,  Odontophorina,  and  Caeca- 
liinciK,  of  family  Phasianidse,  also  to  some  species 
of  Telraonidse,  all  of  Order  Gallinse  ;  in  S.  Africa, 
to  some  of  Order  Pterocletes  (Sand-grouse).  The 
following  are  the  chief  species : 

African  or  Barbary  P.,  of  N.  Africa,  Caccabis  petrosa ; 
Bamboo  P.,  of  North  China,  Bambusicola  thoracica; 
Bearded  P.,  of  E.  Siberia,  Pcrdix  barbata;  Black- 
headed  P.,  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  Caccabis  tnelano- 
cephalus :  Bonham's  P.,  of  W.  Asia,  Ammoperdix  Bon- 
hami;  Buff-breasted  P.,  of  W.  Africa,  Ptilopachys 
ventralis  \  California  P.  (or  Quail),  Callipepla  califomica ; 
Capoeira  P.,  of  Brazil,  Odontofhorus  dentatus ;  Chukar 
P.,  of  India,  Caccabis  Chukar ;  French  f.^Ked-leggedP. ; 
Cambers  P.,  of  California,  Callipepla  Gambelii; (Greek 
P.,  of  Southern  Europe  (the  original  Gr.-L.  nip&it,  perdix), 
Caccabis  saxatilis ;  Grey  P.  (a),  the  Common  P.  (sense  i); 
(b)  the  Indian  genus  Ortygornis ;  Guiana  P.,  of  S.  America, 
Odontophorus  gitiane nsis ;  Hey's  P..  of  Arabia,  Ammo- 
ferdix Heyi\  Hill-P. ,  the  genus  Gallopcrdix,  esp.  67. 
lunulatus  of  India ;  Himalayan  P.  =  Snow  P. ;  Hodg- 
son's P.,  of  Bhutan,  Perdix  hodgsoniae ;  Massena  P., 
of  New  Mexico,  Callipepla  motitezittttx  \  Mountain  or 
Plumed  P.,  of  California,  Ortortyx  pictus;  NamaquaP., 
of  S.  Africa  (Sand-grouse),  PterocUs  namaqtia ;  Painted 
P.  (or  Francolin),  of  S.  Africa,  Francolinns  pictus  \  Red- 
legged  P.,  of  Europe,  Caccabis  nifa ;  Rock  P.,  a  synonym 
of  Greek  P.  and  Barbary  P. ;  Sanguine  P.,  of  China, 
Geoffrey's  Blood-Pheasant,  Itharinis  geajfroyi ;  Snow  P., 
Lerwa  nivicola ;  also  Tetraogalius  Himalayensis:  Spruce 
P.  =  Canada  GROUSE  ;  Tree  or  White-browed  P.,  of 
Central  America,  Dendrostyx  leucophrys. 

Also,  Night  Partridge,  a  name  locally  given  in  U.  S.  to 
the  American  woodcock,  Philohela  minor  (Webster,  1890). 

1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  606  The  French  Partridge  has 
several  congeners,  all  with  red  legs.  . .  In  Africa  north  of  the 
Atlas  there  is  the  "Barbary  Partridge.  1611  COTCR., /VrrtW-r 
gailte..\hz  great  browne-bodied,  and  red-legd  Partridge, 
the  "French  Partridge.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Iiirds6gs  The 
common  Red-legged  Partridge  of  Europe,  generally  called 
the  French  Partridge,  . .  was  introduced  into  England  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  1884-5  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  204A  genus  of  "gray  partridges,  styled 
Ortygornis,  .  .is  found  in  India  and  Ceylon.  1894  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  692  note.  In  India  the  name  Grey_  Partridge  is 
used  for  Ortygornis  ponticerianus,  which  is  perhaps  a 
Francolin.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  'Indian 
Partridge,  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  a  bird  of 
the  West  Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  species; 
alt  which,  Nieremberg  says,  are  properly  of  the  partridge 
kind.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  5.  A/r.  (ed.  2) 
I.  161  The  "Namaqua  partridges  ..  every  morning  and 
evening  visit  the  vleys  and  fountains  in  large  coveys  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking.  .  .By  watching  the  flight  of  these  birds 
mornings  and  evenings  1  have  discovered  the  fountains  in 
the  desert.  1611  COTGR.,  Perdrix  rouge.. H\^  great  *red- 
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Red-legged  Partridge  ..  is' not  found  in  Erigiand',  but  is 
sometimes  shot  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
1840  Penny  CycL  XVII.  443/1  The  "Sanguine  Partridge . .  may 
be  considered  as  uniting  the  Partridges  with  the  Pheasants 
and  the  Polyplectrons.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  696  The 
group  of  birds  known  as  Francolins  and  "Snow-partridges 
are  generally  furnished  with  strong  but  blunt  spurs, . .  the 
genus  Lerwa  contains  but  a  single  species,  L.  nivicola, 
which  is  emphatically  the  Snow-Partridge  of  Himalayan 
sportsmen.  O^Outing  (U.S.)  XXVII.  218/1  The  "spruce 
partridge  abounds  here. 

1 3.  Mil.  a.  A  kind  of  charge  for  cannons  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  missiles  fired  together, 
similar  to  langrage  or  case-shot;  also  partridge- 
shot:  sees-  See  also  quot.  1788.  06s. 

1678  I.ond.  Go*  No.  1361/1  He  Steered  from  us,  falls  a 
Stern,  loaded  his  Guns  with  double  Head  and  round  Par- 
tridge. 1697  Ibid.  No.  3318/3  We  had  time  enough  to  give 
her  four  enure  Broad-sides  with  Round  and  Partrage  from 
Aloft.  1716  SHELVOCKK  Voy.  round  World  262  We  had  no 
more  ammunition  than  two  round  shot,  a  few  chain  bolts 
and  bolt-heads,  the  clapper  of  the  Speedwell's  bell,  and 
some  bags  of  beach  stones  to  serve  for  partridge.  1731 
SMOLLETT  Per,  Pickle  ii.  1788  GROSE  Mil.  Antia.  Descrip. 
of  Plates  II.  5  The  Partridges.  A  mortar  that  threw 
thirteen  grenadoes  and  one  bomb  at  the  same  time ;  the 
bomb  representing  the  old  hen,  and  the  grenadoes  the 
young  partridges.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Par- 
tridges, grenades  thrown  from  a  mortar. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

i8»3  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Partridge  (Gunn.),  large 
bombards  which  were  formerly  used.  [So  in  later  Diets.] 

This  is  app.  an  error,  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  _Grose, 
quot.  1788  above.  But  cf.  O¥.perdrian  'an  engine  for 
throwing  stones  '  Guiart  1304,  in  Du  Cange  and  Littre. 

4.  Sea  partridge,  fa.  A  name  of  the  sole. 
[Cf.  F.  perdrix  de  mtr  '  the  sole-fish '  (Cotgr.).] 
b.  A  local  name  of  the  Golden  Wrasse  or  Gilt- 
head,  Crenilabrus  mehfs  (Webster  1890). 


PARTRIDGE-BERRY. 

1633  HART  Diet  o/ Diseased  I.  xxi.  89  The  Sole  is  without 
exception  a  good  and  dainty  Fish.. it  is  for  this  cause  called 
the  Sea-partridge.  1740  R.  BROOKES  Angling  IL  xv.  120 
The  Sole . .  in  some  Countries,  they  stile  it  the  Sea-Partridge. 
5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  par- 
tridge brood,  chick,  dance,  drive  (see  DRIVE  st.  i  c), 
eye,  fillet,  ground,  hackle,  mew,  net, poult,  prairie, 
season,  wing.  b.  objective,  etc.,  as  -breeder, 
-driving,  -hawking,  -killer,  -shooter,  -shooting;  also 
partridge-like  adj.  c.  Special  Combs. :  partridge- 
bird  :  see  quot. ;  partridge-breast,  -breasted 
(aloe),  the  name  of  an  American  species  of  aloe 
{Ahcvaricgata};  partridge-cane:  see  PARTRIDGE- 
WOOD  I  ;  partridge  cochin,  a  variety  of  cochin- 
china  fowl  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  partridge-dove,  a  local 
name  given  to  a  ground-dove  of  Jamaica  (Geotry- 
gon  cristatd),  also  called  mountain- witch  (ground- 
dove)  ;  partridge-hawk,  the  North-American 
goshawk  (.-htiir  atricapillus) ;  partridge-legged 
clover  :  see  quot. ;  partridge  pea,  (a)  a  speckled 
or  mottled  variety  of  field  pea ;  (i)  a  yellow- 
flowered  leguminous  plant  (Cassia  Chamscrista) 
of  U.  S. :  called  also  sensitive  pea ;  (<r)  a  plant 
(Heisteria  coccinea,  N.O.  Olacineee,)  having  red 
fruits  enclosed  in  an  enlarged  fleshy  calyx  ;  par- 
tridge-pigeon, an  Australian  pigeon  (Geophapt 
scripta),  one  of  the  bronzewings;  partridge-shell, 
a  large  univalve  shell  (Dolium  perdix}  with  par- 
tridge-like mottlings,  a  partridge  tun  ;  partridge- 
shot,  (a)  =  sense  33;  (K)  shot  suitable  for  shooting 
partridges ;  t  partridge  tun,  Conch.,  a  shell  of  one 
of  the  two  groups  into  which  Cuvier  divided  the 
|  genus  Dolium  (see  TUN,  TUNSHELL)  ;  partridge- 
'  vine  =  PARTRIDGE-BERRY  a.  (Funk  1895).  Also 
PARTRIDGE-BERRY,  -WOOD. 

1871 J.  BURROUGHS  Wake-Robin,  Adirondac  (1884)  120  Here 
.  .1  met  my  beautiful  singer,  the  hermit-thrush.  ..A  boy.  .said 
it  was  the  '  "partridge-bird ',  no  doubt  from  the  resemblance 


head.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  f.  382  These  "partridge- 
breeders  of  a  thousand  years.  1843  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning 
I.  19  Some  of  the  smallest  palms  are  imported,  .for  walking- 
sticks,  under  the  names  of  'partridge  and  Penang  canes,  etc 
1851  C.  W.  HOSKVNS  Talfa  127  The  "partridge-chick  had 
found  cool  midday  covert  under  the  young  turnip-leaf.  1839 

!  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  3  This  is  not  a  professed 
"partridge  country.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  n.  xiii.  (1890) 
380  In  these  "Partridge-dances, . .  the  birds  assume  the 
strangest  attitudes.  1891  GREENER  Breech-Loader  223  In 

1  "partridge-driving  the  stations  are  frequently  changed,  and 
the  object  is  to  break  up  the  coveys  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  day.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  ix_.  {Wolf  ft  Fox) 

i  xxvi,  It  is  ane  side  of  salmond,  as  it  wair,  And  callour, 
pypand  like  ane  "pcrtrik  ee.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  A  neling  vi. 
(1880)  244  The  "Partridge  Hackle.  Dressed  similarly  to  the 
last  fly.  1781  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  I.  i.  78  This 
bird.. was  sent  from  Severn  River,  Hudson's  bay,  where  it 


with  red  stalks  and  small  leaves.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII. 
438/2  The  "Partridge-like  . .  plumage  . .  of  the  . .  Quails. 
looo  Westm.  Gat.  33  June  8/2  The  tinamous,  a  partridge, 
like  bird  of  South  America.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Janes  iv. 
iv,  I  must  take  care  of  my  "partridge  mew.  I  shall  have 
some. .man  or  other  set  all  my  partridges  at  liberty.  1759 
H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  13  Dec.  (1846)  IV.  7  Fourteen 
thousand  soldiers  and  nine  generals  taken,  as  it  were,  in  a 
"partridge-net  I  i8i«  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  I. 
225  The  "partridge  pea  may  be  sown  in  May,  but  no  other 
field  variety.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  370  The 
partridge,  grey  maple,  or  Marlborough  pea,  is  suited  for 
light  soils  and  late  situations.  i860  Trias.  Bot.  574/1 
Heisteria  coccinea.. v.  a  native.,  particularly  of  Martinique, 
where  the  French  call  it  Bois  perdrix,  which  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pois  perdrix,  signifying  partridge  pea,  the  fleshy 
red  fruits  forming  a  favourite  food  of  pigeons  and  other 
birds.  1847  L.  LEICHHARDT  Overland  Exped.\.  8  The  "par- 
bridge  pigeon  (Geophaps  scripta)  abounded  in  the  Acacia 
groves.  1855  KINGSLEY  Wtstw.  Ho  iii,  [They)  felt  like 
a  brace  of  "partridge-poults  cowering  in  the  stubble.  1840 
Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  436/1  The  well  known  object  of^every 


grape-shot,  or  partridge-shot.  1833  G.  A.  McCALL  Lett.  Jr. 
Frontiers  (1868)  363  A  load  of  partridge-shot.  1837  "Off 
Cycl.  IX.  456/1  Dolium. .  .Cuvier  has  separated  the  species 
into  two  sections,  viz.  the  Tuns  (Doliunfl  and  the  "Partridge 
Tuns  (Perdix  of  de  MontfortX  IS99  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  ll. 
i.  155  There's  a  "Partridge  wing  saued,  for  the  foole  will 
eate  no  supper  that  night. 

Hence  Pa-rtridglnff  vbl.  st.,  shooting  partridges; 
(cf.  blackberrying  and  -ING  1  I  c). 

1894  STEEL  Potter's  Tknmb  (1895)  108, 1  don't,  .remember 
how  it  happened.  We  were  partridging,  1  suppose. 

Pa'rtridge-be:rry.     Name  of  two  North 
American   plants,   and  their  frnit :    a.  Mitchella 
repent  (N.O.   Cinchonaeeu) ,  a  trailing  evergreen 
herb  with  edible  but  insipid  scarlet  berries;  a 
rx\\e&  partridge-vine,     b.  Gaultheria  procumbei 
(N  O.  Eruacea),  the  CHECKEB-BKRRV  or  \\  IN  r 
GKF.KN,  whose  red  berries  furnish  food  for  partridges 
anil  other  animals. 

,7.4 />A,y.  Trans.  XXIX.  6,  Another  Plant...  Parmdg, 
berries,  excellent  in  curing  th«  Dropsy.      i74»  "•  tLU* 


PABTRIDGEB. 

Hudson's  Bay  169  Shrubs  bearing  red  and  black  Berries, 
which  the  Partridges  feed  on,  therefore  called  Partridge 
Berries.  1871  J.  BURROUGHS  Wake-Robin,  Hemlocks  (1884) 
79  At  the  foot  of  a  rough,  scraggy  yellow  birch,  on  a  bank 
of  club-moss,  so  richly  inlaid  with  partridge-berry  and  curious 
shining  leaves.  1875  T.  HILL  True  Ord.  Stud.  81  Our 
American  plant  Gaultheria  is  called  in  some  sections  Winter- 
green,  . .  in  others  Partridge-berry. 

f  Pa-rtridger.  Obs.  Also  7  partringer.  [a. 
AF.  *perdrichour,  perdrigeour,  in  OF.  perdriseur 
partridge-hunter,  f.  perdrich,  -ris  partridge.]  One 
who  hunts  or  catches  partridges. 

1601  F.  TATE  housek.  Ord.  Edw.  II  §  59  (1876)  45  A 
partringer.  1611  COTGR.,  Perdriseur,  a  Partridger,  or  Part- 
ridge-taker ;  also,  an  Officer  that  hath  the  commaund  of 
that  Game,  in  France. 

Pa-rtridge-wood. 

1.  A  hard  red  wood,  much  prized  for  cabinet  work, 
also  used  for  walking  and  umbrella  sticks,  obtained 
from  the  W.  Indies,  having  darker  parallel  stripes, 
once  thought  to  be  the  wood  of  the  partridge-pea, 
Heisteria  coccinea,  now  supposed  to  be  (at  least  in 
part)  obtained  from  the  leguminous  tree  Andira 
inermis ;  called  also  pheasant-wood. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  78  The  wood  of  Heisteria 
coccinea  is  the  Partridge  wood  of  the  cabinet-makers.  £1865 
J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  172/2  [Descr.  of  a  machine]  These 
tubes  are  terminated  by  circular  knobs,  which  enclose  jets 
of  partridge-wood,  shaped  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  having 
a  jet  somewhat  resembling  a  bats-wing  gas-burner.  1898 
MORRIS  Austral  Eng.,  Partridge-wood,  another  name  for 
the  Cabbage-Palm. 

2.  A  name  for  the  appearance  of  wood  when 
attacked  by  the  saprophytic  fungus  Stereum  frustu- 
hsum,  on  account  of  its  speckled  colour. 

1894  SOMERVILLE  &  WARD  tr.  Hartig"s  Dis.  Trees  203 
Thelephora  Perdix.  A  form  of  disease  which  is  very  common 
in  the  oak  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  is  known  as 
'  partridge  wood  ',  on  account  of  the  peculiar  discoloration 
which  it  induces  in  the  wood.  1899  MASSEE  Text-bk.  of 
Plant  Diseases  172. 

Partscllinite(pa'atpin3it).  Min.  [f.Ger. part- 
schin,  as  named  1847  after  Prof.  Partsch  of  Vienna 
+  -ITE  1.]  A  silicate  of  iron,  aluminium,  and 
magnesium,  occurring  in  auriferous  sand. 

[1854  DANA  Min.  sor  Partschin.. found  in  grains  in  small 
monoclinic  crystals.]  1868  Ibid.  293  Partschinite. 

fPa-rtsman.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  partisman.  [f. 
partis  =parfs,  possessive  of  PART  sb.:  cf.  daysman.] 
One  who  has  a  part  or  share  ;  a  partaker,  sharer. 

15x3  DOUGLAS  jEneis  xu.  vii.  132  To  mak  the  partisman  of 
gret  senjeory.  1563  WINJET  H'ltr. (1890)  II. 45  »»»•.,  ObMTlM 
guid  Christiane,  that  you  be  partisman  of  thir  bhssingis. 

Fa'rt-so:ng.  [f.  PART  sb.  10  +  SONG.]  A  song 
for  three  or  more  voice-parts,  usually  without 
accompaniment,  and  in  simple  harmony  (not  with 
the  parts  independent  as  in  the  glee,  or  contra- 
puntally  treated  as  in  the  madrigal). 

[1597  J.  DOWLAND  (title)  The  first  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres 
of  fowre  partes  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute.  1698  PURCELL 
Orpheus  Britann.  39  A  Two  Part  Song,  in  Epsome-Wells.} 
1850  (title)  Novello's  Part-Song  Book. .  No.  i.  Ibid.  p.  i,  It  is 
intended  to  select  some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  German 
choruses  and  part-songs,  for  insertion.  1894  HALL  CAINE 
Manxman  iv.  vi.  221  He  went  over  to  the  piano  and  they 
sang  a  part  song. 

Parts-taking :  see  PARTAKING  2  0. 

Partterig,  obs.  f.  PARTRIDGE.  Fartuisan, 
obs.  f.  PARTISAN  2.  Parturb,  obs.  f.  PERTURB. 

t  Pa'rture1.  Obs.  [?f.  PART  v.  +  -URE,  after 
departure;  but  cf.  OF. parteure, parture  division, 
separation,  from  partir;  see  PART  ».]  Departure. 

1567  TURBERV.  To  his  Lone,  long  absent  Epit.,  etc.  65  b, 
For  since  your  parture  I  haue  lead  a  lothsome  state.  1587  T. 
HUGHES  Mis/ort.  Arthur  v.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  335 
Yet  let  my  death  and  parture  rest  obscure.  1622  C.  FITZ- 
GEFFRY  Elisfia  i  Elisha  his  complaint  at  the  parture  or 
rapture  of  Elijah  from  him  into  Heauen. 

tPa-rture2.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  partura,  f.  parlre, 
part-  to  bring  forth :  see  -UHE.]  The  bringing 
forth  of  young,  or  bearing  of  fruit ;  that  which  is 
brought  forth,  offspring,  produce. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  67  The  flowers,  seedes,  berries, 
fruits,  gums,  or  other  parture  of  trees  or  shrubs.  1597  A.  M. 
Guillemeau  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  35  b/2  Some  woemen  are  to 
much  affrighted  of  the  parture  or  Childbirth. 

Farturiate  (paJtiuVrkU),  v.  rare,  [irreg.  f. 
L.  parturl-re  -r-  -ATE  3.]  a.  intr.  To  bring  forth 
young ;  to  bear  fruit,  b.  trans.  To  bring  forth. 

1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  33  This  Tree  Par- 
turiates  every  Moneth,  and  will  have  fifty  or  sixty  Nuts  at 
a  burthen.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid,  Met.  18  And  then  did 
mother  earth  parturiate  Spontaneously.  Ibid.  161  The 
goddess  great,  parturiating  twins.  —  Fasti  i.  660  The 
matrons  vowed  not  to  parturiate,  And  slew  their  offspring 
in  its  embryo  state. 

Farturience  (paitiuVriens).  rare~l.  [f.  L. 
parturient-em  :  see  PARTDHIENT  and  -ENCE.]  The 
action  of  giving  birth  ;  parturition. 

1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  V.  361  His  helpmate  in  annual 
parturience  is  seen. 

Farturiency  (paatiueTiensi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ENCY.]  Parturient  condition  or  quality.  (Usually 
Jig.  in  reference  to  ideas,  etc.) 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  210  From  whose  brains 
have  already  issued  offsprings  every  whit  as  considerable, 
with  parturiencie  for  greater  births.  1686  H.  MORE  Real 
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Pres,  vii.  49,  I  believe  in  the  Authors  thereof  there  was 
a  kind  of  Parturiency,  and  more  confused  Divination  of 
that  Truth.  13*36  BERKELEY  Querist  App.  ii.  §  253  A  more 
general  parturiency  with  respect  to  politicks  and  public 
counsels. 

Parturient  (paJtiO'rient),  a.  [ad.  L.  par- 
turiens,  -ent-,  pr.  pple.  of  parturire  to  be  in  labour, 
to  travail,  to  be  pregnant,  desiderative  of  partre, 
part-  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  About  to  bring  forth  or  give  birth ;  travailing; 
trans/,  bearing  fruit. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 199  More 
.  .then  the  whole  Supplication  of  the  Parturient  Mountaine. 
1597  A.  M.  Guillemeau's  f'r.  Chirurg.  35  b/2  Of  the  partu- 
rient woman.  1657  HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  56  _Thus  have ._. 
Allen's  parturient  mountaines  produced  a  pittiful  and  ridi- 
culous Mouse.  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year,  Sitgpl, 
iii.  37  The  plant  that  is  ingrafted,  must  also  be  parturient 
and  fruitful.  1861  W.  B.  BROOKE  Out  w.  Garibaldi  iii.  26,  I 
saw  Annita  Garibaldi,  the  now  parturient  mother,  lie  down . . 
to  die. 

2.  jig.    Ready  to  bring  forth  or  produce  some- 
thing ;  big  or  '  in  travail '  with  (a  discovery,  idea, 
principle,  etc.). 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  248  Not  the 
diminutiuest  nooke  or  creuise  of  them  but  is  parturient  of 
the  like  superofnciousnes.  1668  M.  CASAUBON  Credulity 
(1670)  121  That  the  whole  world  in  a  manner,  since  the 
Creation,  hath  been  parturient,  or  in  travel  of  ihis  great 
truth,  and  mystery,  till  the  birth  of  Christ.  1807  J.  BARLOW 
Colnmb.  vni.  144  Freedom,  parturient  with  a  hundred  states, 
Confides  them  to  your  hand.  1850  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixviii. 
VIII.  621  The  fresh  and  unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really 
parturient  mind. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parturition. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa (1810)  Vll.xcii.  382  Describing 
the  parturient  throes.  1860  TANNER  Pregnaiuy  \.  40  Because 
the  parturient  process  in  domesticated  animals  is  easy  pr 
difficult,  in  proportion  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  toil. 
1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Parturient  apoplexy,  a  puerperal  dis- 
ease occurring  in  cows. 

Parturifacient  (pa.itiu»ri£3'Jient),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  L.  parturire  to  travail  +  -FACIENT.]  a.  adj. 
Serving  to  accelerate  parturition,  b.  sb.  A  medicine 
having  this  property.  =  OXYTOCIC  a.  and  sb. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Parturifacient,  parturient. 
1867  C.  H.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.,  Parturifacient, 
in  Obstetrics,  that  which  promotes  or  causes  parturition. 
1886  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  27  Mar.  614/2  [He)  calls  attention  to 
the  value  of  mistletoe  as  a  parturifacient. 

t  Pa'rturing,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [After  L. 
parturient^  Parturient. 

1597  A.  M.  Gvillenieau's  t'r.  Chirurg.  35  b/2  Certifyed 
heereof,  as  wel  of  the  parturinge  woman,  as  of  the  Midwyfe. 

Parturiometer  (paatiu»ri<rmft3a).  [irreg.  f.  L. 
parturire  (see  next)  +  -OMETER.]  (See  quot.) 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Parturiometer, 
Leajiian's. . .  An  instrument  for  indicating  the  effective  move- 
ment of  the  advancing  part  of  the  ovum  or  fcetus  at  any 
moment  during  parturition. 

t  Partu-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  par- 
turire to  bring  forth,  or  partura  bearing  +  -ous.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  parturition. 

1604  DRAYTON  Moses  n.  Poems  (1810)  482/1  Stirring  with 
pain  in  the  parturious  throes. 

t  Partu'ritie.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  parturite. 
[f.  L.  partiir-us  about  to  bring  forth  (or  f.  stem  of 
parturi-re)  +  -ITT.]  =  PARTURITION  I. 

c  1440  LONF.LICH  Merlin  924  Swich  as  to  mester  scholde  be 
That  longeth  to  wommans  parturite, 

Parturition  (paitiuri'Jan).  [ad.  'L.  parturiti- 
on-em, n.  of  action  f.  parturire :  see  PARTURIENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  bringing  forth  or  of  being  de- 
livered of  young ;  childbirth.  (Chiefly  in  technical 
use ;  alsoy?^.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  116  The  conformation  of 
parts  is  necessarily  required  . .  also  unto  the  parturition  or 
very  birth  it  selfe.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  157  Case  of  difficult 
Parturition.  1877  SHIELDS  Final  Philos.  127  What  Rospe 
termed  Nature  in  the  act  of  parturition. 

1 2.  That  which  is  brought  forth ;  a  '  birth ' ; 
offspring.  In  quoty?^.  Obs.  rare. 

1659  O.  WALKER  Oratory  viii.  117  The  ardency  of  love, 
which  we  have  to  any  new  parturition,  is  by  some  space  of 
time  abated,  after  that  we  have  diverted  to  some  other 
imployment. 

Parturitive  (paitiuo'ritiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  \j. parturire  +  -IVE.]  Inclined  or  tending 
to  parturition  ;  in  quot.  catachr.  Relating  to  par- 
turition ;  obstetric. 

1852  LYTTON  My  Novel  xn.  xi,  According  to  the  prophecies 
of  parturitive  science. 

Party  (pa-iti),  sb.  Forms  :  3-7  partye,  (3-4 
partije),  4-5  parti,  (4  perti,  4-5  -y,  5  parte, 

perte  (?) ;  //.  4  partijs,  4-5  parteis,  -eys,  partise, 

-yse,  5   partioe,  -yce),  4-7  partie,  (5,  7  pertie, 

6  Sc.  pairtie,  -y,  7  partee),  4-  party.  [ME. 
partie,  partye,  a.  F.  partie  (i2thc.  in  Littre)  =  Pr., 

Sp.  partida,  It.  partita  lit.  a  parting  or  division, 

from  fern.  pa.  pple  of  L.  partire,  It.  parlire,  F. 
partir :  see  PART  v.  This  sb.  (analogous  to  those 

in  -ata,  -aJa,  -ode,  -&,  -y)  in  some  senses  coincided 

with  or  superseded  part,  PART  sb.     But  in  some 

uses  the  Eng.  sb.  answers  to  F '.parti,  It.  partita :— L. 

partitum  that  which  is  divided,  shared,  or  allotted. 

Final  mute  e  in  Eng.  being  often  dropped  or  added  with. 


PARTY. 

out  reference  to  derivation,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the 
senses  belonging  to  parti  from  those  belonging  to  partie  \ 
and  the  arrangement  here  is  in  many  points  provisional.] 
I.  Part,  portion,  side.  [=  F.  partie.] 
fL  A  division  of  a  whole;  a  part,  portion,  share; 
an  aliquot  part ;  a  part  or  member  of  the  body ; 
cf.  PART  sb.  1-7.  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  231/418  pat  he  for-clef  is  foule  bouk 
in  ^re  partyes  at  be  laste.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8112  Hii 
departede  verst  hor  ost  as  in  vour  partye.  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
2094  pe  werld  es  . .  Delt  in  thrin  parteis  \v,r.  partijs]  sere. 
Ibid.  13583  O  godd  him  semes  ha  na  perti.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PL  A.  i.  7  pe  moste  parti  of  t>e  peple.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  103  ludea  is  a  kyngdom  of  Syria  a  party 
of  Palestyna.  1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  475/2  In  party  of 
payment  of  the  said  1  //.  1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect. 
E  ij  b/i  Bewteuous  in  colour  of  al  partyes  of  theyr  bodyes. 
1526  TINDALE  Matt,  xxvii.  51  The  vayle  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  two  parties.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest, 
Chirurg.)  In  what  partye  of  the  sholdre  is  it  ?  1628  COKE 
On  Litt.  47  Out  of  a  general!,  a  party  may  be  excepted,  as 
out  of  a  manor  an  acre.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  69  To 
prov  the  truth  concerning  an  over-great  partie  of  them. 

fb.  Phr.  A  party  (see  A-FAKTY),  in  party  :  in 
part,  partly;  somewhat,  a  little.  Also  (15-1 7th  c.) 
simply  party  (ellipt.  or  advb.),  in  part,  partly 
(=  PART  sb.  (adv.)  B).  So  for  the  more  party, 
etc. ;  a  great  party,  in  great  part,  to  a  large 
extent ;  (cf.  PART  sb.  V).  Obs. 

0330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11749  When  \>d 
were  stilled  a  party,  ffirst  spak  sire  Ohel.  1375  BAKBOUR 
Bruce  m.  292  He  sail  eschew  It  In  party,  c  1380  WVCLIF 
,,,,  ,  nn  *  «  Tn  sum  ionciis  hooly,  &  in  ynglonde  for  J»e 
'.,  pe  lordis  ben  vndo  in  grete  party.  1382 


Wks.  (1880)' 389  In  sum  londis  hooly,  &  in  ynglonde  for  be 
more  party.  Ibid.,y~e  lordis  ben  vndo  in  grete  party.  1382 
—  i  Cor.  xiii.  12  Now  I  knowe  of  party,  thanne  forsooth 


I  schal  knowe  as  and  1  am  knowyn.  c  1400  Gamelyn  392 
Now  I  haue  aspied  thou  art  a  party  fals.  c  1440  CAPGKAVE 
Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  859  Thus  party  with  witte,  party  wyth 
nygramauncy  She  peruerteth  oure  lond  in  wonder  wise. 
£1450  Merlin  21,  I  knowe  thynges  that  be  for  to  come  a 
grete  partye.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  58  Like  to  this 
in  party.  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  n  Alle  Englonde 
for  the  more  partye  hatyd  hym.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n. 
Ixxvii.  251  Sometimes  all  white,  and  sometimes  partie  white. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  197/1  Their  [Deacon's]  Office 
.  .is  party  Humane,  party  Divine, 
f  2.  A  part  of  the  world,  region,  district  (usually 
//.) :  -=  PART  sb.  13.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alls.  4910  Thoo  that  woneth  in  the  est  partie. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  305  Mony  prouyns  and  perties  were  put 
out  of  belle.  £-1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  123  In  all  be 
partyes  &  kyngdoms  of  be  eest.  1538  STARKEY  England  i. 
l.  2  Dyuerse  partyes  beyond  the  see.  1578  T.  NICHOLAS  tr. 
Cortes'  Hist.  W.  Ind.  (1596)  17  Freely  to  goe  and  trafficke 
into  those  parties. 

fb.  Side;  direction,  'quarter'  of  the  compass: 
=  PART  sb.  14.  Obs. 

£1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xx.  91  And  a  man  bare  take 
a  spere  and  sett  it  euen  in  \K  erthe  at  midday, .  .it  makez  na 
schadowe  till  na  party.  14..  Tundale's  Vis.  1973  'ihay 
hanged  thykke  on  like  party.  154?  BOORDE  Introd,  Know!. 
xxii.  (1870)  r?7  Marchauntes  passeth  from  both  parties  by 
the  water  of  Tiber.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  s 
Vcy.  n.  xviii.  51  The  Northeast  wind  . .  comming  from  the 
party  of  Arctus  whiche  in  greek  signifieth  a  she  Bear.  1588 
J.  MELLIS  Briefe  Instr.  Div,  In  the  Debitor  partie.  And 
..in  the  Creditor  party  of  the  Leager. 

f3.  ?A  part  of  a  matter,  a  point,  particular; 
matter,  affair ;  respect.  (Cf.  PAKT  sb.  a  c.)  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  46  His  houres  of  Astronomic  He 
kepeth  as  for  that  partie  Which  longeth  to  thinspeccion  Of 
love  and  his  afleccion.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  115  Y  be- 
queth  to  echeof  my  seide  executours  for  his  labor  in  l  his 
'party  to  be  had,  Cs.  1509  HAWES  Fait.  Pleas,  xi.  (Percy 
Soc.)  47  Nowe  after  this,  for  to  make  relacyon  Of  famous 
rethoryke  so  in  this  party,  As  to  the  fourth  part,  1  ro- 
nouncyacyon,  I  shal  it  shew  anone  ryght  openly. 

1 4.  ?  State,  condition,  plight,  predicament,   rare. 

c  1440  Generydes  3518  '  If  thu  ',  quod  he, '  had  done  after 
my  rede,  Thu  shuldest  not  now  haue  ben  in  this  parte 
\rimes  vterly,  trewelly].  1485  CAXTON  I'aris  t,V.*,\t  see 
. .  in  what  party  we  be  now. 

6.  Side  in  a  contest,  in  a  dispute,  a  contract,  or 
the  like  ;  cause,  interest :  =  PART  sb.  15.  ?  Obs.  or 
merged  in  6.  f  On  (in)  a  party :  on  one  side, 
f  To  draw  to  parties  :  to  take  sides. 


whit  . .  on  that  other  partie.  ci45°  Merlin  113  And  whan 
thei  were  alle  assembled  to-geder,  the!  were  well  vy">'  on  his 
partye.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VII I,  c.  10  A  paire  of  Indentures 
made  betwen  your  Highnes  on  the  oon  partie  and  WUhun 
Courteney.  .on  the  other  partie.  I548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Pref.  16,  I  cannot  tell  on  whose  partie  first  to  com- 
mence. 1568  GRAKTON  Chron.  II.  289  Manye  fe.ites  of  armes 
were  there  done  on  both  parties,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  cxvm.  vi,  Jehova  doth  my  party  take.  1649  "'  J 


By  the  contrary  party  i..v..  «.k~.. v  T1, 

the  devil.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vn.  v.  (1864)  IV.  15 
Rome  was  on  that  party  which  at  the.  time  could  awe  ner 
with  the  greatest  power  or  win  her  by  the  most  lavish  we 

fb.  On  (or  of}  my  party :  on  my  behalf,  on  my 
part  (OF.  de  ma  partie,  F.  de  ma  part}.  For,  on 
(in,  of)  my  party :  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  to: 
my  part,  on  my  part :  so  for,  on,  his  parly,  etc. 
(cf.  PART  sb.  25,  27,  28).  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  12810  (Colt.)  Tell  bam  soth,  o  \Gott., 


PARTY. 

Trm.  on,  fair/,  of]  mi  parti.  Ibid.  15106  (Colt.)  Til  be 
lauerd  o  bat  hus  Vee  sai  on  mi  parti,  pat  he  yow  wald  len 
MINI  place.  1390  ClowKK  Conf.  ill.  iy6,  1  thenke  also  for 
ini  partie  Upon  the  lawc  of  Jueric.  c  1430  Freemasonry 
(HalUw.)  29  They  sclml  enquere  every  mon  On  his  party,  as 
wyl  as  he  con.  1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  ill.  xi.  206 
Thou,  good  lorde,  fulfyll  that  I  want  of  my  partye.  1541 
UDALL  Erastit.  Apoph.  101  If  they  l>e]eved  any  offense  on 
their  partie  against  the  Goddes. 

C.   \To  hold  parly  (obs.\  to  make  one  s  party 
ipod:  to  make  good  one's  cause,  or  position. 
TI350  Will.  Palirne  3643   His  men  mi_)t  noujt  meyntene 


Awl'oss.  6  A  man  hath  much  ado  to  make  his  party  good 
against  them  [gnats].     1809-14  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Vivian 
xii,  Julia  has  made  her  party  good  with  him,  for  he  writes 
me  word  he  cannot  part  with  her. 
td.  A  league,  confederacy  ;  a  conspiracy,  plot. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  88  Hee  had  such  parties  with 
all  his  bordering  neighbours,     1640  in   Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  App.  261  The  said  Marques  made  many  proffers 
of  great  parties  within  the  Realme  of  Scotland. 
II.  A  company  or  body  of  persons. 

6.  concr.  Those  who  are  on  one  side  in  a  contest, 
etc.,  considered  collectively  ;  a  number  of  persons 
united  in  maintaining  a  cause,  policy,  opinion,  etc., 
in  opposition  to  others  who  maintain  a  different 
one  ;  a  body  of  partisans  or  adherents.  In  early 
instances  (usually),  One  of  the  two  '  sides  '  or 
bodies  of  combatants  arrayed  against  each  other, 
as  in  a  battle  or  tournament. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1445  He  sci  bat  hor  partie  [v.r. 
partije]  ibro?t  was  nei  to  ssame.  1:1350  Will.  Palerne  1150 
Kobe  parlies  here  place  pertiliche  had  chosen,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  372  If  pe  clergi  gete  bis  swerde  oonys 
fully  in  her  power,  J>e  seculer  party  may  go  pipe  wib  an 
yuy  lefe  for  eny  lordeschipis  bat  be  clerkis  wine  5eue  hem 
ajen.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  4  The  meyer 


y'  such 

of  Ihesu  cryst.  1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  284  Euerie 
panic  returned  home.  <zi6>5  FLETCHER  Chances  v.  iii,  My 
end  is  mirth,  And  pleasing,  if  I  can,  all  parties.  1714  POPE 
Let.  to  Jervas  27  Aug.j  I  expect  no  greater  from  the  Whig- 
party,  than  the  same  Liberty.  —  A  Curse  on  the  Word  Party, 
which  I  have  been  forced  to  use  so  often  in  this  Period  I  1769 
ROBERTSON  Chas.  V,  vl.  Wks.  1826  IV.  84  Thus  ended  a  war 
..in  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  strength.  1813 
SOUTHEY  March  to  Moscow  v,  It  was  through  thick  and  thin 
to  its  party  true  ;  Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue. 
1871  KREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  126  A  party 
of  order  had  sprung  up  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 

b.  abstr.  The  system  of  taking  sides  on  public 
questions,  the  system  of  parties  ;  attachment  to  or 
zeal  for  a  party,  party  feeling  or  spirit;  partisanship. 

17*9  BUTLER  Serm.  Love  Neighb.  ii.  Wks.  1874  II.  165 
The  spirit  of  party,  which  unhappily  prevails  amongst 
mankind.  1774  GOLUSM.  Retal.  32  Here  lies  our  good 
Edmund  [Burke]..  Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his 
mind,  And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
1811  ].  W.  CHOKER  Diary  22  June,  Party  is  in  England 
a  stronger  passion  than  love,  avarice,  or  ambition.  1841 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  VI.  32  Party,  .means  being 
of  any  but  the  right  party,  which  is  every  man's  own.  For 
when  it  is  the  right,  then  none  will  call  it  party.  In  fact  it 
is  the  ill-natured,  or  as  Jeremy  Bentham  called  it,  the  dys- 
logistic word,  for  everybody  except  a  man's  self  and  friends. 
1893  H'estm.  Gaz.  i  Feb.  1/3  Party  is  the  embodiment  of 
certain  principles,  beliefs,  persuasions,  which  are  commonly 
held  by  all  who  belong  to  it  as  essential  to  the  right  conduct 
ofpublic  affairs. 

7.  Mil.  A  detachment  or  small  body  of  troops 
selected  for  a  particular  service  or  duty. 

1645-6  Pr.  Rupert's  Jrnl.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII. 
740  March  i,  Sunday,  a  partie  from  Oxford,  surprise 
Abingdon  ;  but  were  beatten  out.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  VL  9  250  Sir  John  Berkley.  .with  a  good  party  volant, 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  .  .  visiting  all  places  in  Devon,  .  .  took 
many  prisoners  of  name.  1771  Ann.  Re%.  73*/2  Surprizing 
several  of  their  posts,  routing  their  parties,  and  destroying 
their  magazines.  1853  STOCQUELER  Milit.  Encycl.  s.  v., 
Recruiting  Parties  are  a  certain  number  of  men,  under  an 
officer  _or  non-commissioned  officer,  detached  from  their 
respective  battalions  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  men.  — 
Firing  Parties  are  those  who  are  selected  to  fire  over  the 
grave  of  any  one  interred  with  military  honours.  —  Working 
Parties  consist  of  small  detachments  of  men  .  .  who  are 
employed  on  fatigues  which  are  not  purely  of  a  military 
nature.  1900  tVeslm.  Gat.  2  June  7/2  A  few  minutes  after 
they  had  passed  our  demolition  party  destroyed  the  line. 
t  b.  Upon  party,  on  the  service  upon  which  such 

a  detachment  is  sent.  Obs. 
1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  18  F  6   They  have  been  upon 

Parties  and  Skirmishes,  when  our  Armies  have  lain  still. 

1756  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  334  Complaint,  .that 

the  officers  and  soldiers  upon  party,  take  up  the  strays  they 

find  in  the  woods. 

c.  transf.  A  gang  of  prisoners  working  together. 
1896  Daily  News  28  Dec.  6/3  There  are  numbers  of  gangs 

or  '  parties  ',  as  they  arc  officially  termed,  working  in  the 

open.  ..There  is  the  quarry  party,  which  works  about  two 

hundred  yards  from  the  prison. 
8.  A  company   of  persons   (rarely  of  animals)  ; 

esp.  a  company  formed  or  gathered  together  for 

a  temporary  purpose  ;  a  body  of  persons  travelling 

together  or  engaged  in  any  common  pursuit  ;  a 

number  of  persons  met  together  for  amusement  or 

entertainment. 
Thus,  a  hunting  or  fishing  party,  a  reading  party,  a  house 

party  :  to  form  a  party  to  go  to  Switzerland,  etc. 
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1773  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxxviii.  (1789)  97, 1 . .  have  found 
these  birds  in  little  parties  in  the  autumn  cantoned  all  along 
the  Sussex  downs.  1797  MKS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  ProH 
(1826)  3  One  of  the  party  pointed  him  out  to  the  friar.  1805 
LD.  COLLINGWOOD  16  Dec.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  242 
Truly  sorry  am  I  that  Caldcr  was  not  of  the  party.  1817 
LVTTON  Pelhfttn^  xxi,  A  bench,  which.. one  inigtit  appro* 
priate  to  the  entire  and  unparttcipated  use  of  one  s  sell  and 
party.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xxi.  ry>  A  party  of  gentle- 
men..had  started  at  three  o'clock  for  the  summit.  1870  K. 
PEACOCK  Knl/ Skirl.  III.  141  When  the  party  were  once 
more  on  their  horses. 

9.  A  gathering  or  assemblage  for  social  pleasure 
or  amusement ;  a  social  gathering  or  entertainment, 
esp.  of  invited  guests  at  a  private  house. 

Thus,  a  dinner,  tea,  or  supper  party,  a  garden  or  picnic 
party,  to  give  a  party,  go  to  parties,  etc. 

1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Smith  5  Aug., 
I  rather  fancy  myself  upon  parties  of  pleasure.  17*8  ELIZA 
HKYWOOD  tr.  Mine,  de  Gomez  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  99  To  en- 
treat we  would  favour  her  with  our  Company,  to  make  a 
Party  of  Pleasure,  which  her  Daughter  had  put  her  in  mind 
of.  1754  CHATHAM  Lett.  Nephew  iv.  24  Decline  their 
parties  with  civility.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  viti.  ix.  T  6 
After  the  example  of  his  excellency,  . .  I  determined  to  give 
parties  of  my  own.  . .  Scipio,  too,  had  his  parties  in  the 
servants'  hall.  1817  LYTTON  Pelham  xv,  The  party  was  as 
stiff  and  formal  as  such  assemblies  invariably  are.  1901 
Westtn.  Gaz.  20  Nov.  7/3  The  luncheon-party  included  four 
or  five  of  Lord  Rosebery's  personal  guests, 
t 1O.  A  game  or  match,  esp.  at  piquet :  =  PAHTIE. 
(Y.  partie.)  06s. 

17*6  [see  QUADRILLE  rf.'].  1717  GAY  Be£.Of.\.\v,  He  hath 
promis'd  to  make  one  this  evening,  .at  a  parly  of  quadrille. 
1731  FIELDING  Mod.  Hush,  in.  xi,  I  am  confident.. that  he 
lost  the  last  party  designedly.  1770  C.  JENNER  Placid  Man 
I.  in.  vii.  188  Sir  Isaac  was  within  a  few  points  of  winning 
the  party.  1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  33  Let's 
play  a  party  at  back-gammon. 

IH.  A  single  person  considered  in  some  relation. 
11.  Each  of  the  two  or  more  persons  (or  bodies  of 
people)  that  constitute  the  two  sides  in  some  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  litigants  in  an  action  at  law,  the 
persons  who  enter  into  a  contract,  who  contract 
marriage,  etc. 

c  noo  Beket  577  in  .9.  Eng.  Leg.  123  5if  bi-twene  tweie 
lewede  men  were  ani  striuinge,  pbur  bi-tuene  a  lewed  man 
and  a  clerk,  .pe  king  wolde  bat  in  his  court  bat  plai  scholde 
beon  i-driue,  For  ase  muche  ase  a  lewed  man  pe  o  partye 
was.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  268  A  mayden..bat  is 
marled  porw  brokage,  As  bi  assent  of  sondry  partyes.  c  14*0 
LYDG.  Assembly  of  GoJs  146  Euenly  dele  twene  these 
partyes  tweyn.  1467  ll'aterf.  Arch,  in  TO//I  Ret.  Hist. 
AfS'S.  Comm.  App.  v.  305  There  shal  none  of  the  saide 
counsaile  ..passe  in  no  jure  betwene  party  and  party. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  IV.  x.  257  The  party  playntyf 
that  is  to  saye  he  that  calleth  that  other  whiche  is 
party  deffendaunt.  01568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvii. 
loo  liecauss  their  bandis  wer  reddy  lo  be  proclamit  The 
pairteis  mett  and  maid  a  fair  contrack.  1596  DANETT 
tr.  Comines  (1614)  190  The  King..neuer  meant  to  accom- 
plish this  mariage,  because  there  was  no  equalitie  between 
the  age  of  the  two  parties.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn. 
I.  S.Y.,  Those  that  make  any  Deed,  and  they  to  whom  it  is 
made,  are  called  Parties  in  the  Deed.  1716  AVLIFFE 
Parergon  158  If  a  Dishop  be  a  Party  to  a  Suit,  and  ex- 
communicate his  adversary  ;  such  Excommunication,  .shall 
not  disable  or  bar  his  Adversary  from  his  Action.  1853 
MAURICE  Profh.  $  Kings  xx.  343  It  appears  to  be  a  narra- 
tive written  by  a  third  party.  1857  BADEN  POWELL  Ckr. 
without  Judaism r  30  The  word  Jm0>i«T| .  .signifies, generally, 
any  legal  act  or  deed  ;  whether  of  one  party,  as  a  will  or 
'  testament ',  or  of  two,  as  a  covenant. 

Hence  attrib.,  party -and-party,  as  between  the 
two  parties  in  an  action  at  law. 

1895  Daily  News  31  Oct.  5/6  The  levelling  down  of 
solicitor  and  client  costs  to  the  party-and-party  scale.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  4  May  1/3  The  distinction  which  is  known  as 
'  party  and  party  '  costs  and  '  solicitor  and  client '  costs. 

f  b.  Hence,  An  opponent,  an  antagonist.    06s. 
(Cf.  F.  forte  partie,  a  powerful  antagonist.) 

c  1500  Melusine  262,  I  double  me  to  haue  shortly  a  strong 
werre  £  to  haue  a  doo  with  a  strong  partye.  1513  DOUGLAS 
Mneis  VII.  iv.  38  Ilk  ane  bcsy  his  party  for  to  irk.  1571  tr. 
Buchanan's  Detect.  E  iij  b,  He  is  denyit  of  his  freindis  and 
seruandis  quha  suld  haue  accompanyit  nim  to  hisjionour  and 
suretie  of  his  lyfe,  in  respect  of  the  greiines  of  his  partie. 
12.  One  who  takes  part,  participates,  or  is  con- 
cerned in  some  action  or  affair ;  a  participator ;  an 
accessory.  Const,  to,  formerly  also  in. 

1399  THIRNYNG  in  Kails  ofParlt.  III.  451/2  That  he  was 
nevere  partie,  no  kaster,  no  willyng  ne  assentyng  to  the 
dethe  of  the  Due  of  Gloucestre.  ijn  Act  4  Hen.  Vllt, 
c.  9  Preamble,  The  said  Edward  was  not  previe  ne  partie 
to  the  offence  of  his  Sonne.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  i.  86,  I  do 
suspect  this  Trash  To  be  a  party  in  this  Iniurie.  1630  A'. 
Johnson's  Kinfd.  ft  Comnrw.  244  He  also  made  himselfe 
a  partie  in  the  present  quarrell.  1760-71  H,  BROOKE  Fool 
t/Qual.  (1809)  II.  158,  I  would  willingly  have  been  a  party 
in  any  kind  of  wickedness.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz. 
Hi,  He  was  a  party  to  all  their  proceedings.  1891  Lain 
Rep.  Weekly  Notes  138/1  The  defendant  was  a  party  to  the 
making  of  the  codicil. 

f  13.  One  associated  with  another  as  counterpart ; 
a  fellow ;  a  partner  (esp.  in  marriage),  a  mate.  06s. 
(chiefly  Sc).    [Of .partie  (Godefroy).] 
1561  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  i.  108^  J'how  .  .^wes  King 

7'A; 
bei,.. 

impot —  .- — , ,   _— _  - 

De-las-Covcras'  Dan  Fenise  249  They  fell  upon  this  dis- 
course  of  marriage,  saying  that  it  was  necessary  for  every 
one,  to  take  a  party  conformable  to  his  disposition. 
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fb.  An  equal  in  a  contest;  a  match.    Sc.  Otis. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscoltie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  118 
Thinkand  . .  he  sould  be  pairtie  to  the  king  and  gif  him 
battell.  Ibiii.  II.  20  The  govemour  nor  cardinall  durst 
nocht . .  gif  thame  battell  becaus  thay  mycht  nocht  be  pairtie 
at  that  tyme  to  thame. 

14.  In  extended  sense :  The  individual  person  con- 
cerned or  in  question ;  more  vaguely,  the  person 
(defined  by  some  adjective,  relative  clause,  etc.). 
(Formerly  common  and  in  serious  use;  now  shoppy, 
vulgar,  or  jocular,  the  proper  word  beinj,'  person.) 

In  the  plural,  the  parties,  meaning  'the  persons',  is  more 
tolerable,  being  susceptible  of  explanation  as '  the  groups  of 
persons '. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  -r  Lim.  Man.  xv.  (1865)  145  To 
make  hem  also  ffauorable  and  parcial,  as  were  the  same 
seruantes,  or  the  parties  pat  so  moved  hem.  11541  Act  33 
Hen.  VII f,  c.  12  i  9  The  sergeant  of  the  pantile ..  shall .. 
giue  bread  to  the  partie  that  shal  haue  his  nande  so  striken 
of-  "579  W.  WILKINSON  Con/tit.  Familye  of  Love  12  [Theyl 
thought  the  parties  baptized  of  heretiques,  ought  to  be  re- 
baptized  agayne.  1597  Bp.  ANDREWES  Serm.  Zach.  xii.  10 
Serm.  (1631)  341  Not  onely,  it  is  we  that  have  pierced  the 
Party  thus  found  slainej  but,  that  this  Party,  whom  we 
have  thus  pierced,  is.  .even  the  Only  begotten  Sonne  of  the 
most  High  God.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  it.  ii.  in  Tis 
the  party,  madame.  What  party '(  Has  he  no  name?  i6»i 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  ii.  (1651)  655  [As]  used  by  such 
parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel,  Christ,  and  as  his  Apostles 
made  use  of  it.  1631  HEYLIN  St.  George  303  That  the 
partie  nominated,  bee  a  Gentleman  of  name  and  armes. 
1684  R.  JOHNSON  Man.  Physick  i.  iii.  33  When  the  fit  is 
coming  or  upon  the  Party,  blow  up  some  sneezing-powder 
into  the  Nostrils.  177*  COLLICNON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII. 
467  If  done  immediately  after  the  party's  death.  1813 
WORDSW.  Prose  Wks.  III.  206  The  party  was  not  known  to 
me,  though  she  lived  at  Hawkshead.  1843  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Miracles  59  St.  Paul's  supernatural  power,  .was  doubted  at 
Corinth  by  the  very  parties  who  had  seen  his  miracles  and 
been  his  converts.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v. 
63  '  Do  you  know,  my  Lord  ',  (said  the  old  party  solemnly). 
b.  With  a :  A  person.  Now  low  colloquial  or 
slang.  (In  early  examples  from  sense  II.) 

[1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senaulfs  Man  bee.  Guilty  191  She 
should  be  innocent,  if  she  were  not  fastened  to  so  guilty 
a  Party,  a  1654  GATAKER  Antiii.  Errour  1 1670)  n  A  partie 
offends  and  wrongs  his  Neighbor.)  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2149/4  A  Red  Scarlet  Cloak  ..delivered  to  a  wrong  Party 
by  Mr.  Capers  at  the  Bells  of  Osney.  1770  FOOTE  Lame 
Loi'Cr  III.  Wks.  1799  II.  81  There  is,  likewise,  another  party, 
for  whom  a  place  ought  to  be  kept.  1855  BAGEHOT  Lit. 
Stud.  I.  304  '  From  what  you  tell  me,  sir ',  said  an  American, 
..'I  should  say  he  was  a  go-ahead  party'.  1859  HELPS 
Friends  in  C.  Ser.  u.  I.  iv.  185  Calumny  herself  has  been 
a  most  calumniated  '  party ',  to  use  the  mercantile  slang  word 
of  the  day.  1870  M.  COLLINS  Vivian  II.  vi.  116  She  was  a 
professedly  pious  party. 

IV.  Senses  of  doubtful  affinity,  mostly  repr.  F. 
parti. 

1 15.  A  decision  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a 
determination,  resolution  :  esp.  in  to  take  a  party 
(cf.  f.prendre  son  parti).  06s. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nitholay's  I'oy.  I.  xix.  23  The 
souldiers.. setting  al  honor  aside,  ..  concluded  together  lo 
take  some  party.  1701  VANBRUGH  False  Friend  I.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  398/1,  I  am  not  come  to  ask  counsel  my  parly  is 
taken.  1760  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  6-7  He  had  two  parties  lo 
take  ;  either  to  keep  within  the  town, . .  or  to  march  out. . .  He 
resolved  on  the  latter  party. 

f!6.  A  person  to  marry,  considered  in  respect 
of  desirability ;  a  (good  or  bad)  match  or  offer. 
(See  PARTI.)  The  first  quot.  is  quite  uncertain. 

[I4«3  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xlviii,  Now  gif  there  was  gud 
partye,  god  It  wote.]  1655  Theophania  169  She  easily  con- 
descended to  so  advantagious  a  party.  1789  CHARLOTTB 
SMITH  Etheliade  (1814)  V.  200  Try.  .to  make  him  look  upon 
either  of  your  daughters  as  a  desirable  party  for  him.  1855 
THACKERAY  Nevxomes  I.  296  A  girl  in  our  society  accepts 
the  best  party  which  offers  itself. 

•(•  17.  A  proposal,  an  offer.  Obs. 

1653  H.  COCAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trot:  xlix.  241  As  such  a  one 
I  accept  of  the  party  thou  dost  present  me  with,  obliging 
myself  to  render  thee  the  two  passages  of  Savady  free.  1765 
H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  v.  (1834)  241  Manfred  accepted  the 
party,  and,  to  the  no  small  grief  of  Isabella,  accompanied 
her  to  her  apartment. 

V.  18.  attrib.  and  Comb,     t  »•  •***.  or  as 
adj.  (with  sbs.)  or  as  adv.  (with  adjs.),  in  sense  I  b : 
In  part,  partial  (or  partially) :  =  PART  B,  PARCEL  B : 
as   party-bawd,    -fulfilling,    -halting,    -payment; 
t  party-gilt  adj.  =  PARCEL-OILT.    Also  party-ver- 
dict, one  person's  share  or  part  of  a  joint  verdict. 

1473  in  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1901)  226  A  couple  of 
salt  salers  party  gilt.  1407  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  140 
In  partie  payment  of  the  sayd  warraunt.  1593  SHAKS. 
A' it*.  //,  I.  iii.  234  Thy  sonne  is  banish 'd  vpon  good  aduice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gaue.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  in.  iii,  My  deare  Delicious  compeere,  and  my  partie. 
bawd.  1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  in.  iii,  Unfold  What  by  th 
party-halting  of  thy  speech  Thy  knowledge  can  discover. 
1691  BEVERLF.Y  Thous.  years  Kingd.  Christ  30  For  all  the 
swelling  Rhelorick  and  seeming  Hyperboles,  ..  had  but 
Party-fulfillings  before. 

b.   attrib.  or  as  adj.  with  sense  as  in  PARTY- 
WALL,  q.v;  as  party  arch,  fence-wall,  structure. 

I8l»-i6  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  +  Art  I.  267  1  hey  mi 
have  a  party-wall,  with  a  party-arch  or  arches  . 
ness  of  a  brick  and  a  half  at  the  least,  to  the  first . 
rate.     1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build. 
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one  occupation  from  that  in  another ;  each  owner  having  a 
right  up  to  the  centre  of  such  wall.  1855  Act  18  *  19  Viet. 
c.  122  §  3  '.Party  structure  '  shall  include  party  walls,  and 
also  partitions,  arches,  floors,  and  other  structures  separat- 
ing buildings,  stories,  or  rooms  which  belong  to  different 
owners. 

19.  Ordinary  attributive  uses  (often  hyphened)  and 
combinations,  chiefly  in  sense  6  (often  =•  PARTISAN 
sb^  B.),  as  party-administration,  -author,  -chief, 
-contest,  -cry,  -division,  -feeling,  -fury,  -govern- 
ment, -leader,  -lie,  -list,  -making,  -malice,  -measure, 
-monger,  -pamphlet,  -paper,  -politics  (hence  party- 
political 'adj.), prejudice,  quarrel,  rage,-spirit(hen<x 
party-spirited  adj.),  woman,  writer,  zeal,  zeafot, 
etc. ;  also  (sense  i  or  5)  ^party-taker  (=  PAB- 
TAKEB);  (sense  7)  party-making,  -war;  (<)}  party 


Subjects.     1865  LOWELL  Wks.  (1890)  V.  274  Mr.  Johnson 
has  chosen  to  revive  the  paltry  "party-cries.    1735  BOLING- 
BROKE  On  Parties  i.  2  Maintaining,  or  renewing  our  "Party- 
Divisions.     1770  Gentl.  Mag.  XL.  121  The  Earl  of  Bute 
had  not  for  a  great  while  gone  out  of  his  own  house,  with- 


1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  130  Party  feeling  ran  fright- 
fully high.  1898  Daily  Nems  10  Dec.  6/3  'Party  frocks  for 
girls  aged  from  n  to  16  years.  1718  BI.ACKMORE  Alfreds. 
(1723)  400  And  *Party-Fury  took  theRebells  Side.  1879  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Covjard  Conscience  n.  vii,  It  did  not  seem  a  time 
for  'party-giving.  1831  Society  I.  257  That  young  woman 
has  the  manners  of  a  practised  *party-goer.  1879  FROUDE 
Caesar  iii.  28  *Party  government  turns  on  the  majorities  at 
the  polling  places.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lncan  I.  492  And  bring  the 


or  a  merry  Story.  1873  Encycl.  Brit.  1 1 1.  291/2  This  voting 
carried  on  by  'party-lists  on  differently  coloured  cards  is 
practically  open.     1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  vn.  i.  (1852) 
490  Little  piques.. have  misled  all  the  neighbors.. into  most 
unaccountable  'party-making.    1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc. 


490  Little  piques.. have  misled  all  the  neighbors.. into  most 
unaccountable  'party-making.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc. 
(1733)  III.  280  If  any  is  so  zealous  To  be  a  'party-minion. 


1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  t.  ii.  (1840)  59  The  magic  of 
the  *party-mong_ers.  1751  Pope's  }Vks.  V.  164  He  began 
under  twenty  with  furious  'Party-Papers.  1773  MELMOTH 
Rein,  on  Cato  142  The  narrow  and  polluted  channels  of 
'party-politicks.  1788  SHERIDAN  in  Skeridanifinafjg'E.v^ry 
'party-prejudice  has  been  overcome  by  a  display  of  genius. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraj>hr.  I.  50  By  such  profitable  Con-- 
descensions  on  either  side . .  they  would  lay  down  all  'Party- 
quarrels.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  57  P  4  That  'Party- 
Rage  which  of  late  Years  is  very  much  crept  into  their 
Conversation.  1813  SCOTT  Rokely  vi.  viii,  Brute  and  blind- 
fold party  rage.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  125  f  3  A  furious 
'Party  Spirit ..  exerts  it  self  in  Civil  War  and  Bloodshed. 
1882  FARRAR  Early  Clir.  II.  87  Any  lie,  however  often 
refuted,  is  good  enough  for  party-spirit.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl. 
270/2  A  Parte  taker  (A.  'Partitaker),  particefs.  1722  DE 
FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  229  The  latter  part  of  the  campaign 
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leane.  1594  PLAT  Jcwcll-ho.  in.  38  Partie  letters  and  other 
fansies.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  Q,  Some  [Hya- 
cinths] are  more  double,  as  well  White  as  Blew,  and  there- 
fore are  to  be  esteemed  because  of  their  Party-flowering. 

^\>.jfig.  Combining  two  different  qualities;  of 
composite  character.  Obs. 

11420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  316  Fortune,  the  goddesse, 
with  her  party  face.  1563  WIN?ET  Vincent.  Lirin.  Wks. 
1890  II.  6,  I  hef  pneparit..a  Htle,  partie,  handsum,  instru- 
ment that  may  suffice  ws, . .  bayth  for  a  waippin  and  a  werk- 
lume,  for  a  speir  or  a  spade. 

3.  Her.   Said  of  a  shield  divided  into  parts  of 
different  tinctures,  usually  into  two  such  parts  by 
a  line  in  the  direction  of  an  ordinary  (indicated  by 
per] ;   thus  party  per  pale,  divided  by  a  vertical 
line  through   the  middle ;  party  per  fess,  by  a 
horizontal  line  through  the  middle;   so  party  per 
bendy  party  per  chevron  :  see  PALE,  Fuss,  etc. 

(In  blazoning  now  usually  omitted,  per  fade,  etc.  being 
used  instead  of  party  per  pale,  etc.!  Also  PARTED,  q.  v. 

1486  Kk.  St.  AlbanS)  Heraldry  F  ij,  He  berith  party  after 
the  longe  way  of  ij  colouris  golde  and  goules.  1562  LEIGH 
Amiorie  43  b.  Party  per  Fesse,  Argent,  and  Vert.  Ibid.  45 
Partye  per  Cneuron,  Or,  and  Geules.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent. 
(1637)  225  lohn  Beauford  . .  bare  party  per  pale  Argent  and 
Azure  a  bend  of  England  with  a  label!  of  France.  1725 
COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Partie,  or  Party,  signifies  in  French 
divided,  but  their  Heralds  use  it  only  to  denote  what  we 
call  Party^  or  Parted  per  pale.  1881  CUSSANS  Handbk, 
ffer.  iv.  (ed.  3)  72  A  Shield  is  never  party  of  any  of  the 
Diminutives,  or  of  the  Chief  or  liar. 

tb.  Party  per  pale  {Jig.):  Having  two  different, 
esp.  opposite  or  contrasted,  qualities ;  of  mixed  or 
composite  character ;  half-and-half.  (Cf.  2  b.)  Obs. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  Ixxiii,  Your  partie  per  pale  picture 
one  half  drawn  In  solemn  cypres,  the  other  cob-web-lawne. 
a  1652  BitoME  Covent  Garden  \.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  13  O  thou 
party  perpale,  or  rather  parboild  Bawd.  1717  HEARNE  in 
Reliq.  (1857)  I.  376  It  was,  as  I  hear,  a  party  per  pale  ser- 
mon, viz,  both  for  the  whiggs  and  for  the  tones.  1781 
H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  C'tess  Ossory  18  Dec.,  A  grandee  hopping 
with  one  foot  on  the  kaitt  du  pave,  and  t'other  in  the  kennel, 
Partie  Per  pale )  ermine  and  mud  ! 

4.  Cffffi&i  as  f  party-livered,  of  divided  loves; 
see  also  PARTI-,  PARTI-COLOURED. 

1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  etc.  (1878)  180  Not  like  that 
loose  and  partie-liuer'd  Sect  Of  idle  Louers,  that.. Change 
their  Affections  with  their  Mistris  Sights. 
tP  arty,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  PARTY  sb.] 
1.  a.  trans.  To  take  the  part  of,  side  with.     b. 
intr.  To  side  (with).   =  PART  #.  14.  Sc. 
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Wks.  (1751)  IX.  55  Fortune  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  a 
Court -lady,  but  then  she  is  a  most  damnable  *  Party-woman. 
1714  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  567  p  3  Our  *Party-writers  are  so 
sensible  of  the  secret  Vertue  of  an  Innuendo  to  recommend 
their  Productions.  1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Howe  i.  (1863)  12 
note,  That  splenetic  party-writer  Anthony  Wood,  a  1746 
HOLDSWORTH  On  Virgil  (1768)  401  Passion  and  spleen  may 
so  far  blind  an  Historian.. as  to  make  him  prostitute  his 
character  to  *party  zeal.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  464 
Priests,  and  *party-zealots,  num'rous  bands. 

Hence  Pa'rtyism,  the  system  of  parties;  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  a  party,  party  spirit ;  so 
Fa-rtyist,  a  partisan ;  Pa-rtykin,  a  small  party  ; 
f  Pa-rtyship,  the  being  of  a  party,  partisanship. 

1844  MARY  HENNELL  Soc.  Syst.  191  It  [human  nature] 
persists  in  living  in  industrial  incoherence  and  family 
*partyisrn.  1886  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Macm.  Mag.  Aug.  247 
Allowance  being  made  for  all  the  partyism  ..  by  which  the 
great  issue  was  obscured.  1903  Dial  (Chicago)  16  Mar. 
194/2  The  vast  canvas  whereon  he  has  painted  American 
partyism  with  all  its  deformities.  1889  Voice  (N.Y.)  10  Jan., 
The  temperance  men  in  the  Republican  party  outnumber 
the  'third  *partyists  seven  to  one'.  1855  THACKERAY  Let. 
in  Virgin.  (1903)  Introd.  19,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  'party- 
kin  last  night.  1650  HOLLINGWORTH  Exerc.  Usurped Pmuers 
5  The  Kingdom  is  divided  by  *partieship  with  them,  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Party  (pauti),  a.  Also  4-7  -i,  5  -ye,  5-8  -ie. 
[a.  F,  parti :— L.  partlt-us  divided,  pa.  pple.  of 
partir^  L.  partlre  to  part,  divide.] 

f  1.  Parted,  divided ;  separate ;  Jig.  separate  in 
character,  different.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander^  668  Oft  storbis  me  J>i  statour  and 
stlngis  me  serne,  J?at  bi  personale  proporcion  sa  party  is  to 
myne. 

fb.  Gold  party,  party  gold*,  beaten  gold,  gold 
leaf.    Sc.  Obs. 

1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  293  For  ijc  of  gold 
party  to  the  Duke  of  3orkis  banar.  1507  Ibid.  III.  404,  nij 
quaris  parti  gold. 

f2.  Parti-coloured,  variegated.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  195  She  gadereth  floures  party 
white  &  rede.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  312  Juno  let  bende  hire 
parti  bowe.  £-1440  Promp.  Parv.  385/1  Party  clothe,  or 
clothe  made  of  dyuers  colowrys.  1494  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  225,  v£  quarteris  of  crammesyn  satyne  to  be 
half  a  party  dowblat.  1513  DOWJI.AS  /Eiieis  vm.  iv.  201 
The  party  popill  grane  Heildit  liis  held  wyth  skug  Hercu- 


1644  HUME  Hist.  Doug. 
did  assist  and  party  them  In  all  their  enterprises.  1734 
R.  KEITH  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  i.  xi.  121  The  Earl  of  Huntly.. 
had,  it  seems,  an  unfix'd  Resolution  what  Side  to  party  with. 

2.   To  party  it :  to  take  sides ;  to  form  a  party. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  72  To  incense  the  people  to  faction 
or  party  it  against  him.  Ibid.  81. 

Hence  f  Pa'rtying  vbl.  sb. 

1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  37  Such  kind  of  partyings  in 
Religion  ..  are  like  the  Hetxrix  or  Cabals  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 1717  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  323  And  you'll  scarce 
now  meet  with  a  case,  but . .  in  ten  minutes'  time,  you'll  see 
a  partying  of  ministers  and  great  men. 

Party,  adv.  :  see  PARTY  sb.  i  b. 

Partycion,  obs.  f.  PARTITION.  Party-coat, 
Party-coloured :  see  PARTI-  \  PARTI-COLOUKED. 

t  Pa'rty-ju:ry.  Obs.  [f.  PARTY  a.  +  JURY.] 
=fary  de  medietate :  see  JURY  sb.  2  e. 

1662  Act  14  C/tas.  //,  c.  n  §  13  There  shall  not  be  any  Party 
Jury  but  such  only  as  are  the  natural  and  free  born  Subjects 
of  the  King.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Mediates 
Lingua?,  or  Party-Jury, .  .whereof  the  one  half  consists  of 
Denizens,  the  other  of  Strangers,  and  is  used  in  Pleas, 
where  one  Party  is  a  Denizen,  and  the  other  Stranger. 

Fa'rty-ma:n.    [f.  PARTY  sb.  +•  MAN.] 

1 1.  Mil.  A  soldier  belonging  to,  or  officer  com- 
manding, a  party  (PARTY  sb.  7).  Obs. 

1693  Mem.  Cnt.  Teckely  11.  112  The  Male-contents,  much 
better  Party-Men  than  the  Imperialists.  1724  DE  FoE^Aftm. 
Cavalier  (1840)  186  Prince  Rupert,  a  most  active  vigilant 
party-man,  and  fitter  for  such  than  for  a  general. 

2.  A  man  belonging  to,  or  devoted  to,  a  party 
(PARTY  sb.  6)  :  =  PARTISAN  sd.l  i. 

1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  <$•  Comm.  v.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  49 
Bibulns  the  party-man  is  persuaded,  that  Clodius  and  Curio 
do  really  propose  the  good  of  their  country  as  their  chief 
end.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  1. 187, 1  am  no  party- 
man.  . .  I  think  the  distinctions  of  whiff  and  tory  odious. 
1798  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  327  Mr.  Burke  became  a  professed 
party-man.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  i. 
12  Although  a  party  man,  he  was  by  no  means  a  man  to 
swallow  the  whole  party  platform. 

Partyner(e,  obs.  form  of  PARTNER. 

Partyrege,  obs.  form  of  PARTRIDGE. 

Fa*rty-wa:ll.  [f.  PARTY  a.  +  WALL.]  A 
wall  between  two  buildings  or  pieces  of  land 
intended  for  distinct  occupation,  in  the  use  of 
which  each  of  the  occupiers  has  a  partial  right. 

The  primary  and  most  common  meaning  in  law  is  'a  wall 
of  which  the  two  adjoining  owners  are  tenants  in  common  '; 
but  three  other  cases  are  included  under  the  term  in  Elpliin- 
stone,  etc.  Interpr.  Deeds  (1885)  Gloss.  The  structure  of 
party 'Walls  between  houses,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
their  owners  have  been  the  subject  of  much  legislation. 

1667  S.  PRIMATT  City  <S-  C.  Build.  93  The  Builder  is  to 
receive  of  his  next  Neighbor,  if  they  have  the  benefit  of  all 
his  Party-walls  .and  Peer-stones,  sixty  five  pounds  and  ten- 
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pence.  1677-1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  145  No  Light  can 
be  placed  in  the  Stair-Case,  because  of  the  Party-walls.  1853 
WHAKTON  Pcnnsylv.  Digest  II.  405  The  moiety  of  the  cost 
of  a  party  wall  is  a  personal  charge  against  the  builder  of 
the  second  house  and  lien  upon  the  house  itself.  1853  Act 
18  fy  19  Viet.  c.  122  §3  'Party  wall'  shall  apply  to  every 
wall  used  or  built  in  order  to  be  used  as  a  separation  of  any 
building  from  any  other  building,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
being  occupied  by  different  persons. 

fig.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Graimii.  Assent  i.  v.  95  Not  as 
if  there  were  in  fact,  or  could  be,  any  line  of  demarcation  or 
party-wall  between  these  modes  of  assent. 

Hence  Pa'rty-walled  (-wgld)  a.,  having  a  party- 
wall. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  145  Our  Party-walled  Houses 
in  London. 

Partyzyne,  obs.  form  of  PARTISAN  sb.2 

Fartzite  (paMtsait).  Min.  [Named  1867 
after  Dr.  A.  Partz.]  A  hydrous  oxide  of  antimony 
containing  other  metallic  oxides,  and  varying  in 
colour  from  yellowish-green  to  blackish-green. 

1867  Amcr.  Jrnl.Sci.  XLIII.  362  Partzite  occurs  together 
with  argentiferous  galena.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  188. 
1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  >,  Mining  411  This  was  the 
partzite.  .ore  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

Farumbilical  (pa-rnmbHikal),  a.  Anal.  [f. 
PAK(A-!  +  L.  umtilic-us  navel  +  -AL.]  Situated 
around  or  close  to  the  umbilicus  or  navel. 

1890  in  Century  Diet.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Parumbiliatl 
veins.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  178  The  passage  of 
blood  from  the  portal  vein,  by  the  parumbilica!  vein  to  the 
epigastric  system. 

II  Famre.  Obs.  or  alien.  Also  5  parowre,  -ur, 
perur,  5-6  parour,  6  parrer,  parer.  [a.  OF. 
pareure,  parer  paring,  peeling :— L.  paratura,  f. 
parare  to  prepare,  make  ready,  F.  parer  to  PAKE. 
In  sense  3  an  alien  word  from  mod.F.  (par«'r).] 

fl.  An  ornament  for  an  alb  or  amice.  Obs.  Cf. 
PABEL  sb.  4  a,  APPAREL  s6.  7  b. 

ci4»5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  vi.  596  The  Byschape  Waltyr 
..  Gave  twa  lang  coddis  off  welwete  . .  Albis  wyth  parurys 
to  tha  lyk.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  384/2  Parowre  of  a  vesty- 
ment,  paratura,  vel  parura.  1449-50  in  Nicolas  Test. 
Vetust.  267  One  coope,  chesible  diacones,  for  deconesj 
with  the  awbes  and  parures.  1519  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Giles, 
Reading  7  For  wasshyng  of  the  churche  gere  and  settyng 
on  the  parours  ijs.  viijrf.  1527  in  Fiddes  Woluy  (1726)  a 
104,  7  payer  of  odde  pnrrers  for  children  [choristers]. 

1 2.  A  paring,  peeling.  Obs. 

1499  Promp.  Parv.  384/2  (Pynson)  Parour  of  frute,  idem 

6  tod ptiringe  (H.  parowre).  1587  TURBEBV.  Trag.  T.  (1837) 
ed.  4  Dedicating  to  you  these  few  Poeticall  parers,  and 
pensive  Pamphlets. 

||  3.  A  set  of  jewels  or  other  ornaments  intended 
to  be  worn  together ;  a  set  of  decorative  trimmings 
or  embroideries  for  a  dress. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  47  A  red  leather  case 
containing  a  beautiful  parure  of  amethysts.  1860  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Elsie  V.'w.  (1891)  51  The  women  whom  ornaments 
of  plain  gold  adorn  more  than  any  other  parures.  1875 
R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla.  L.  (1876)  I.  223  Wrists  and  ankles 
were  laden  with  heavy  rings  of  brass  and  copper,  the  panire 
of  the  great  in  Fan-land.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  II. 
49  Sir  Tristram  has  given  her  a  parure  of  diamonds. 

II  Faroria  (paru»Tia).  rath.  [f.  Or.  irap(a- 
PABA-  1  i  +  ovpov  UBINE.]  '  Disordered  micturi- 
tion, or  dysuria'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Hence  ParuTio 
a.,  pertaining  to  paruria. 

i8aa  GOOD  Study  Med.  IV.  438  Paruria.  Mismicturition. 
-  Morbid  secretion  or  discharge  of  urine.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex. ,  Paruric. 

Paruyngal,  corrupt  form  of  PAKEGAL  Obs. 

Parvanimity  (paivani'miti).  [f.  L.  parv-vs 
small  +  anim-us  mind  :  a  suggested  antithesis  to 
magnanimity '.]  Littleness  of  mind,  meanness; 
also,  an  instance  of  this,  or  transf.  a  person 
characterized  by  it. 

a  1691  BOYLE  Disc.  agst.  Swearing:  Plea  xiii,  They  will  justly 
esteem  your  parvanimity  so  great  that  you  deserve  derision. 
1819-30  DEQUINCEY.S*.  Prof.  Wilson  Uncoil.  Writ.iSgo  I.  260 
The  meanness  and  parvanimity  of  Bonaparte.  Note.  I  com 


one  period.     1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  33  note.  Persons. .of 
the  class  of  hopeless  parvanimities  of  the  true  insular  stamp. 

||  Parvenant  (parvsnan).  [K. ,  pr.  pple.  of  par- 
venir :  see  PAKVENU.]  A  person  who  is  acquiring 

of 
ady 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  the  parvenu  \ 

Parvenke,  obs.  form  of  PEBIWINKLE  '. 

II  Parvenu  (II  parv?n«,  pa'iveniH),  sb.  and  a. 
Also  in  fern,  form  parvenue.  [F.,  'said  ol  an 
obscure  person  who  has  made  a  great  fortune 
(Littre'),  sbst.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  parvenir  to  arrive 
(at  a  destination),  to  rise  to  a  position,  make 
a  fortune :— L.  pervemre  to  arrive,  attain.] 

A.  sb.  A  person  of  obscure  origin  who  has 
attained  wealth  or  position  beyond  that  of  his 
class ;  esp.  such  a  one  when  unfitted  for  his 
position,  or  when  making  large  assumptions  for 
himself  on  account  of  his  wealth ;  an  upstart. 

1802  W.  GIFFORD  tr.  Juvenal  V.  228  note,  His  patron- 
age, . .  like  that  of  many  other  pan'enus,  was  so  baraMJ- 
some,  that  the  poet,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  threatens  to  shake 
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it  offfntirely.  «8a6  DISHAKLI  Viv.  Grey  \\.  xiv,  'Ah  !  there 
is  nothing  like  old  families!'  remarked  Mrs.  Million,  with 
.-ill  the  awkward  feelings  of  a  parvenue.  1834  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand,  by  Seine  68  The  Honaparte  people  were  parvenus, 
and  clung  to  all  the  prestiges  of  the  preceding  dynasty. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van,  F.  xxxvi,  The  ladies  their  wives,  who 
could  not  hear  the  parvenue  [Rebecca].  1891  M.  O'RKLL 
FrcttcliHt,  t'tt  Amer.  209  The  parvenu  is  a  person  who  makes 
strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  other  people  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  position  he  occupies. 

B.  adj.  That  has  but  recently  risen  to  wealth  or 
position;  like  or  characteristic  of  a  parvenu  in 
manners,  vulgar  display,  etc. 

1839  POE  W.  Wilson  Wks.  1874  I.  347  A  young  parvenu 
nobleman.  1879  Q,  Rev.  July  14  Other  monarchs  had  treated 
the  parvenu  ruler  of  France  with  distant  arrogance.  1897 
Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  746  There  was  nothing pan>enu  in  the 
penniless  lad. 

Hence  Parveuu'dom,  the  domain  of  parvenus ; 
Pa-rvenuism,  the  habits  or  practices  of  parvenus, 
parvenu  character. 

1854  LOWELL  Jrnl.  Italy  Prose  Wks.  7890  I.  205  A  Roman 
column  standing  near.,  satirizes  silently  their  tawdry  par- 
venuism.  1868  W.  R.  GREG  Lit.  ff  Soc.  Judgm.  280  [A] 
piece  of  inflated  affectation  in  the  richest  style  of  parvenuism. 
1891  Star  12  Dec.  4/3  The  servile  grovelling  of  parvenu- 
dom.  1900  Weston*  Gas.  31  Jan.  3/3  How  far  it  is  true  as 
a  study  of  Berlin  parvenudom,  few . .  could  say. 

Parvers,  obs.  form  of  PERVERSE  a. 

Parvi-  (paivi),  comb,  form  of  L.  pawns  small, 
as  in  Parvifo'lions a.  (Bot.  \^.parvifolius}^ having 
small  leaves ;  f  Pa-rvipe'nsion  [L.  ptnsio  a 
weighing,  cf.  phr.  parvi  pendfre  to  esteem  little], 
slight  estimation ;  Parvi -potent  a.  [PoTKNT], 
having  little  power;  Parvipsoas  [Gr.  i^tJa  lumbar 
muscle],  a  name  applied  by  Coues  to  the  psoas 
parvus  or  small  psoas  muscle ;  hence  Parvipso- 
a'tic  a. ;  Parviro'strate  a.  [L.  rostrum  beak], 
having  a  slender  beak;  Parvi'scient  a.  [L. 
seient-cm  knowing],  knowing  little. 

1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.^Parvifolius^  having  small  leaves, 
.  .*i>;uvifolious.  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1675  R.  BURTHOGGE 
Causa  Dei  44  When  we  consider  in  it  that  Contempt,  Scorn, 
and  *Parvipension  of  God,  which  does  compose  it.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  List  Barbarous  Words,  Parrjipension,  a 


Lex.,Parvirostris,  having  a  slender  beak,. . *parvirostrate. 
1884  T.  ).  SCOTT  in  J.  M.  Reid  Doomed  Relig.  160  Brahma 
alone  . .  is  neither  parviscient  nor  omniscient. 

Parvis  (pa-avis).  Also  5  parvys,  per-,  par- 
vyoe,  5-9  erron.  parvise.  [a.  F.  parvis, '  place  in 
front  of  the  principal  door  of  a  church,  particularly 
of  a  cathedral,  as  the  Parvis  of  Notre  Dame',  in 
OF.  parevis  (ia-i3thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  earlier 
pare'is  (para'is,  -ays,  pareivis}  (Godef.)  :— L.  para- 
dis-um  PARADISE  (a  name  given  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  atrium  or  court  in  front  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  to  the  courts  before  other  churches : 
see  Du  Cange).  From  F.  also  a  med.L.  form 
paravisus,  faravfsius.] 

1.  The  enclosed  area  or  court  in  front  of  a  build- 
ing, esp.  of  a  cathedral  or  church ;  in  some  cases, 
surrounded  as  a  cloister  with  colonnades  or  porti- 
coes; whence,  sometimes  applied  to  a  single 
portico  or  colonnade  in  front  of  a  church,  and  (in 
dictionaries)  explained  as  a  church-porch. 

The  parvis  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  was  a  noted  place  of 
resort,  esp.  for  lawyers. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  I'roL  310  A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  war  & 
«'ys  That  often  hadde  been  at  the  Parvys.  c  1440  Promp. 
faro.  385/3  Parvyce,  farlatorium.  1476  J.  PASTON  in  P. 
Lett.  III.  156,  I  prey  yow  as  ye  se  hym  at  the  parvyse  and 
ellys  where,  calle  on  hym  for  the  same  letter.  £1485  in 
Digfry  Myst.,  Mor.  Wisd.  (1882)  167  At  the  parvyse  I  wyll 
be  A'  1'owlys,  be-twyn  two  and  three.  1687  A.  tiOVXU  tr. 
Thcvenot's  'irm>.  11.  80  Ilefore  this  Mosque  there  is  a 
Parvis  or  Walk  of  many  Angles,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
a  Bason  of  Water  likewise  Polygone.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Parvis, 
a  Court  In  fore  a  Church-Porch,  or  any  Palace  or  stately 
House.  1745  BLOMEFIRLD  Norfolk  II.  748  In  1300,  I  find 
Mention  of  a  Publick  School  for  Children  to  learn  to  read 
and  sing,  kept  in  the  Parvis  of  this  Church  [St.  Martin's, 
Norwich).  1864  LONGF.  Dip.  Commedia  ii,  Canopied  with 
leaves  Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowers.  1875 
H.JAMIS  Trans.  Sk.,  Rom.  Neighh.  179  It  stands  perched 
m  a  terrace  as  vast  as  the  parvise  of  St.  Peter's.  1881 
Daily  News  i  Apr.  3/1  Its  illuminating  power  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  two  lamps  on  the  parvis  of  St.  Paul's 
-athedral.  1886  (see  sense  2].  1895  H.  RASHDALL  Vni- 
•ersities  II.  ii.  xii.  §  5.  448  note,  The  word  '  Parvis  '  is  used 
of  the  Cloister  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  the  Palace  Yard  at 
Westminster,  etc, 

If  b.  By  some  igth  c.  writers  applied  in  error  to 
'a  room  over  a  church-porch'. 

App.  originating  in  a  misunderstanding  of  quot.  1745  above. 
See  Penny  Post  1868,  pp.  159,  ,,}. 

"836  PAKKF.R  Gloss.  Arckit.,  farvis,  a  small  room  over  the 

>rch,  formerly  used  as  a  school.  1838 /*/rf.  ed.  2  s.v.  1841 
L.WILT  Arckit.  Gloss.,  Parvis.. It  seems  also  to  have  signi- 

led  a  room  over  the  church  porch,  where  schools  used  to  be 
•U,  1848  Rickman's  Archil,  p.  xlvi,  A  plain  porch,  .with 

room  over  it  (commonly  but  erroneously  called  a  parvise). 

1851  HOOK  r/i.  Did.  (1871)  568.     1836  J.  ALLEN  Liskcart 

VIM.  I  jo.    1867  G-filfs  Archil,  (ed.  6)  956  A  Norman  porch, 

h  an  upper  story  or parvise,  a  chamber  which  appears  to 

•e  been  variously  appropriated.     1881  Arckit.  PtM.  Soc. 

I'Kt.,  Pa,,,,se  or  I'atrls...  Modern  writers  have  applied 

is  term,  but  apparently  without  any  good  authority,  to 
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a  room  often  found  over  church  porches.  1888  JV.  *  Q* 
7thSer.  VI.  Wi. 

1 2.  A  public  or  academic  conference  or  disputa- 
tion. (So  called  from  being  originally  held  in 
the  court  or  portico  of  a  church.)  Obs. 

1496  Divfs  A  Pattp.  (W.  de  W.)  in.  vi.  142/1  There  [in 
chirche]  they  holde  theyr  peruys  of  many  wronges  whiche 
they  thynke  to  dot*.  '1530  MORE  An\;;>.  Frith  Wks.  841/2 
Whan  he  was  a  young  sophister  he  would  I  dare  say  haue 
been  full  sore  ashamed  so  to  haue  ouerseene  himselfe  at 
Oxforde  at  a  peruise.  1579  FULKK  f/esktns's  Part.  296 
M.  Hesk.  will  set  . .  a  boy  in  the  Paruis  to  answere  the 
Bishop.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Parvis,  a  Court  before  a  Church- 
Porch,,  .whence  that  Disputation  at  Oxford,  call'd  DUpu- 
tatio  in  Parvisiis.  It  is  also  apply'd  to  the  Mooting  or 
Law-Disputes  among  young  Students  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 
1886  H.  C.  MAXWELL  LVTE  Univ.  Oxford  205  A  '  general 
sophister  '.  .was  required  to  attend  the  logical '  variations  ' 
that  were  held  '  in  the  parvise  '  for  at  least  a  year,  'disputing, 
arguing,  and  responding '  on  sophisms. ..  The  parvise  being 
a  cloister,  paved  platform,  or  other  open  space,  immediately 
adjoining  a  church.  A  curious  instance  of  the  survival  of 
old  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  testamur '.  .which  is  now- 
adays  [down  to  1893]  issued  by  the  examiners  at '  Respon- 
sions  *,  to  the  effect  that  a  successful  candidate  has  answered 
to  the  questions  of  the  Masters  of  the  Schools  '  in  parviso '. 

Parvitude  (pauvitiwd).  rare.  [f.  L.  paru-us 
small,  after  magnitude,  (The  L.  derivative  was 
parvitas^  Littleness,  smallness. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renoiis  Di&p.  34  Magnitude,  Parvitude, 
and  Number.  1661  GLANVILL  I 'an.  Dogm.  59  Because  of 
its  parvitude  it  cannot  reach  to  the  same  floor  with  them. 
1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclns  I.  89  They  differ  in  magnitude  and 
parvitude.  1903  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  59  A  continued  preference 
for  the  slum  . .  would  confess  parvitude  in  the  point  of  view, 
fb.  An  absolutely  small  or  minute  thing,  an 
atom.  Obs. 

1653  Hl  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal  (1713)  189  These  perfect 
Parvitudes  ..  which  are  so  infinitely  subtile,  that  no  Touch 
can  perceive  them.  1659  —  Immort.  Soul  n.  i.  115  By  a 
meer  point  of  Matter  I  doe  not  mean  a  meer  Mathematical! 
point,  but  a  perfect  Parvitude,  or  trite  least  reality  of  which 
Matter  can  consist  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  777 
To  suppose  Incorporeal  Substances,  Unextended  and  Indi- 
visible, is  to  make  them  Absolute  Parvitudes. 

t  Pa'rvity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  parviias  smallness, 
f.  parV'US  small :  see  -ITT.]  =  prec. 

1610  VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  190  Through  paruity  of  exer- 
cise . .  many  crude  ..  humours  are  bred.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  i.  4  Such  a  kind  of  turbinated  figure  repre- 
sents a  certain  parvitie.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  159 
But  what  are  these  for  their  fineness  and  parvity? 

Parvoline  (pauv<51ain).  Chem.  [f.  L.  parv-us 
small,  little  +  -oliney  after  quinoline^\  A  ptomaine 
C9H13N,  =  C5H3N(CHs)2(C2H5)diraethylethylpyri- 
dine,  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  with  a  disagreeable 
odour,  from  decaying  mackerel  and  horse  flesh, 
and  also  from  certain  shales  and  bituminous  coals. 

1855  GREV.  WILLIAMS  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Ckem.  Soc.  VII.  106, 
I  propose  to  assign  it  the  name  of  Parvoline  in  allusion  to 
its  small  volatility  as  compared  with  its  associated  bases. 
£•1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc,  I.  118/2  Of  the  alkaline  matters 
there  are  leucoline,..and  parvoline  (CMH*N).  1887  A.  M. 
BROWN  Anim.  Alkal.  31  Parvoline  OH13N.— This  was  the 
first  ptomaine  chemically  analysed  and  defined.  It  was 
discovered  by  MM.  Gautier  and  Etard  in  the  putrefactive 
products  of  the  mackerel  and  horse  flesh. 

Farvole  (pauviwl).  U.S.  \l.\*.  parvitl-ust-um 
very  small,  dim.  of paruus  small.]  (See  quot.) 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Parvufos,  an 
American  speciality,  similar  in  all  respects  Co  'granules'; 
made  up  with  a  fixed,  but  very  small,  quantity  of  some 
active  drug. 

Farwanah,  -wanna,  variants  of  PURWANNAH. 
Parwynke,  obs.  form  of  PERIWINKLE1. 
t  Pary,  v.    Obs*  rare.     [ad.  F.  parier  or  L. 
paridre,  to  be  equal,  to  tally,  f.  pdrt  par-em  equal.] 

1.  intr.  To  tally. 

1716  BENTLEYZ.*/.  to  Abp.  Walter  Pyx.  in  Monk  Life 
(1833)  I.  399  When  I  came  to  try  Pope  Clement's  Vulgate, 
I  soon  found  the  Greek  of  the  Alexandrian,  and  that  would 
by  no  means  pary. 

2.  trans.  To  bet,  stake. 

01461  HENRY  sos  Practysis  of  Med.  84  (Bann.  MS.)  Sir, 
minister  this  medecyne  at  evin  to  sum  man.  And,  or  pryme 
be  past,  my  powder  I  pary,  They  sail  buss  vow  or  ellis 
bittirly  yow  ban. 

Pary,  obs.  f.  PARRY.  Paryll,  obs.  f.  PERIL. 
Parysch(ef  parysae,  -yzsh,  obs.  ff.  PARISH. 
Paryschoon,  -shchon,  var.  PARISHES  *  Obs. 
Paryse^e:  see  PARISIS.  Parytory,  obs.  f. 
PARIETARY  $6. 

I!  Pas  (pa).     [F./<u  step,  precedency,  etc.] 

1.  The  right  of  going  first;  precedence.    Phrases, 
to  dispute,  give,  taket  yield,  the  pas  [F.  prcndre, 
ctder  lepas,  etc.]     Alsoy^f. 

1707  Vulpone  33  It  appears  they  have  always  fiercely  con- 
tended for  the  ^7$  among  themselves.  171*  ADOISON  Spect. 
No.  529  p?  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  Pas  to 
the  former.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph*  Cl.  8  Nov.,  My  aunt 
and  her  paramour  took  the  /.u.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk. 
Snobs  xvi,  He  takes  the  pas  of  dukes.  1885  Spectator 
22  Aug.  1109/2  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  one  portion  of  it 
the  pas  of  the  others. 

2.  A  step  in  dancing;   a  kind  of  dance;  mostly 
in  names  of  special    dances,  as  Pas  de  dettx,  a 
dance  or  figure  for  two  persons;  Pas  grave ^  a  slow 
or  solemn  dance ;  Pas  stul,  a  dance  or  figure  for 
one  person. 

1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  in.  iv,  Mine  are  true-born  English 


PASCH. 

legs,  they  don't  understand  their  cunt  French  lingo  t  their 
fas  this  and  pas  that,  and  fa;  t'other.  1804  CHARLOTTE 
S  v  mi  Conversations,  etc.  !.  140  She  . .  shewed  a  new  fas 
grave,  which  her  dancing-master  had  lately  introduced. 
1819  T.  HOPE  Anastasius  (1830)  I.  vii.  136  A  pas-de-deux 
which  we  performed  together  as  a  lover  and  bis  mistress. 
1868  Daily  News  3  Nov..  The  father  of  some  '  young  phe- 
nomenon of  a  minor  theatre  fiddling  in  an  ecstacy  of 
admiration  at  his  little  daughter's  rehearsal  of  her  '  pas ' 
before  going  on.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Rob  Lyntu  L 
viii.  165  Fanny.. performed  a../<u  de  seul  up  the  garden 
path. 

3.  Pas-de-souris.  (Fortif.)  [F. lit. 'mouse-steps'.] 
A  staircase  from  the  ravelin  to  the  ditch. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Ttckn.  I,  Pas  <U  Soiiris.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  »68  Stairs,  or  Pas  <U  souris. 
These  steps  of  masonry  are  made  at  the  gorges  of  the 
several  works,  and  at  the  salient,  and  re-entering  angles  of 
the  counterscarp. 

Fas,  obs.  form  of  PACE,  PASS. 

1385  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  410/2  Deferryt  tyl 
his  lauchfull  day  next  eftir  pas. 

Pasan,  pasang  (pa-zan,  -an).  Also  8  pazan, 
9  pazun,  paseng.  [a.  Pers.  ^jjlj  patan  the 

mountain  goat ;  erron.  analysed  as  f.  fd  foot  + 
sang  stone.] 

A  species  of  wild  goat  (Cafra  AZgagrus),  found 
in  Western  Asia  and  Crete ;  the  bezoar-goat. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  74  The  eighth  is  called 
the  pazan ;  or,  by  some,  the  bezoar  goat.  1894  J.  B. 
FRASER  Persia  xii.  470  Two  of  the  most  interesting  crea- 
tures to  be  met  with  in  these  countries  are  the  . .  Pazun  (the 
mountain  goat)  and  the  ArgalL  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  282/2 
Cuvier  . .  considers  the  Paseng  (Capra  sEfagria)  to  be  the 
parent-stock  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  goat.  1893 
LYDEKKER  Hortts  ff  Hoofs  107  The  bezoar  stone  . .  is  a  con- 
cretion obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  pasang. 

^Mistakenly  identified  by  Buffon  (1764,  XII. 
1 1 2)  with  the  oryx  or  gemsbok,  a  S.  African  ante- 
lope; the  error  was  formerly  followed  by  some 
English  compilers,  and  is  reproduced  in  some 
recent  dictionaries. 

Paac,  Pasce,  obs.  ff.  PASCH,  PASS.  Pascage, 
Pascal,  obs.  ff.  PASCUAGE,  PASCHAL,  PASCUAL. 

Pascent(pae'sent),a.  ran~l.  [siA.L.pdscent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  pasclre  to  feed,  graze.]  Feeding. 

1763  GOLDSM.  Misc.  Wks.  (1837)  II.  538  The  pa-scent  crea- 
ture finds  a  bed  which  at  once  supplies  food  and  protection. 

Fasch.  (po.sk).  Now  arch,  or  Hist.  Forms : 
2-4 //.  pasches,  $(Orm. )  passke,  3-7  pasche,  4-6 
paske,  pask,  5,  9  pa-sque,  4-  pasch,  (4  pasck,  5 
paso,pasce,pache, passh,  f-6  passe,6paasse,  Sc. 
5  paisch,  6  pashe,  peas,  peice,  7  peace  :  see  also 
PACEji.2;  inL.  form,  4,9  pasoha).  [a.  QV.paicke 
(Phil,  de  Thann,  etc.)  and  pasque  (mod.F.  pique], 
ad.  L.pascAa,  a.  Gr.  w<io-xa.  »d-  Heb.  nO&pesatA, 
in  Aramaic  emphatic  state  NDDS  paskHd  a  passing 
over,  the  Passover ;  f.  flDS  pasakh  to  pass  over. 
The  OF.  pi.  pasches  :-L.  paschas  (ace.  pi.)  occurs 
already  in  the  OE.  Chron.  a  \  131.  Cognate  forms 
from  L.  were  OS.,  OFris.  pascha  (MDu.  paeschen, 


l<x\.paskar  (Sw.  p&sk(a,  Da.  paaske) ;  the  Northern 
Eng.  forms  m  paske,  pask  (whence  pass,  pace,  etc.), 
were  perh.  from  Scandinavian.  Formerly  often  //. 
with  sing,  sense,  as  in  F.,  Du.,  LG.,  Icelandic,  etc.] 

1.  The  Jewish  feast  of  the  Passover. 

c  l*x>  ORMIN  15850  Forr  Passke,— jiffbu  turrnenn  wfllt  patt 
word  till  Ennglissh  spzche,  pa  taccneWi  itt  tatt  uss  birr(>  a£ 
Uss  flittenn  towarrd  Criste.  CHSO  Gen.  4-  Ex.  3157  Sat 
nljt  sal  ben  fest  pasche,  forS-for,  on  engle  lunge,  it  be. 
a  1300  Cursor  ^.6164  (Colt.)  Ouat  wise  bai  suld  pair  paskes 
[later  MSS.  pask,  paske]  hald.  Ibid.  168144-2  If  ani  man 
At  paschez  to  ded  wore  broght.  1 383  WYCLIF  Exod.  xii. 
43  This  is  the  religioun  of  phask  [Vulr.  phase);  ech  alien 
shal  not  ete  theroi.  —  Mark  xiv.  14  Wher  is  my  fulfilling 
\eloss  or  etyng  place]  where  1  schal  ete  pask  [1582  Rhttn. 
the  Pasche]  with  my  dLsciplis.  c  1400  MAUNDBV.  (1839)  viii. 
92  There  made  our  Lord  his  Pask  with  his  Disciples,  c  1440 
York  ifvst.  xxvii.  29  pe  lambe  of  Pasc.  1*09  BIBLF.  (Douay) 
i  Esdras  i.  i  Josias  made  a  Pasch  in  lerusalem.  1745  A. 
BUTLER  Lives  Saints,  James  i  May  (1847)  V.  16  In  the  second 
year  of  Christ's  preaching,  soon  after  the  Pasch,  in  the  year  31. 
[1850  NRALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  114  Hail  our  Pascha,  That 
wast  dead  1  1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  284/2  The  Churches 
of  Asia  Proconsularis  . .  kept  the  feast  of  Passover  or  Pasch 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews— viz.  14  Nisan.) 

2.  The  Christian  festival  of  Easter,  arch,  or  local: 
cf.  PACK  rf.a    (In  ME.  often  in  //.  with  collective 
sense  -  Easter-tide  :  cf.  F.  Us  Piques. ) 

01131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1122  On  bis  geare  wzs  se  king 
Heanri  on  Cristes  mzssan  on  Norhtwic  and  on  Pasches  he 
wcas  on  Norhthamtune.  13 . .  Coer  de  L.  6475  Hys  brother 
Ihon,  Wolde  do  corowne  hym  anon,  At  the  Pask.  civp 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Watt  (Rolls)  9267  At  Londone  lis 
Pasches  he  [Uther]  held.  IJS7  Lay  /r»tt'  Catech.  321 
Anes  in  the  yhere,  That  is  at  sal.  at  paskes.  cugp  Merlin 
104  Syr,  we  pray  yow  that  the  swerde  be  sutfred  yet  in  the 
ston  to  Passh.  1481  CAXTON  GoJeffriy  clxiii.  241  There 
helde  they  the  feste  of  ester  or  pasouc,  the  x  day  of  Apryll. 
1535  LVNDESAY  Satyre  2004  And  balds  me  pt  vnder  that 
same  proces,  That  gart  me  want  ihe  Sacrament  at  Pasch 
[r.r.  pessj.  ISS7  TUSSER  100  Points  fi»st.  l«viii^Spar« 
meddowes  at  shroftide,  spare  marshes  at  paske.  '59°  "J 
RV.MPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  234  To  grant  the  ry  ce 
bratione  of  the  Pashe.  1638  CHILLING*.  K'l'K-  '"*• '"j. 

i  349  Who  had  assigned  the  fourteenth  of  the  Monei 
March  for  the  observation  of  the  Pasche.     i/M  S.  S*»*"- 


PASCHAL. 

Diary  21  Dec.,  They  kept  not  Yule  nor  Pasch.  1885 
Catholic  Diet,  (ed.  3)  284/2  The  great  majority  of  Christians 
celebrated  the  Pascn  on  the  Sunday  after  N  isan  14 . .  because 
on  that  day  Christ  rose  again. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  in  many  collocations  — 
Easter-,  as  paseh-even,  -lamb,  -mass,  -morn,  -tide, 
-week.  Also  PASCH-DAY,  -EGG. 

£izoo  ORMIN  15849  pa  frellsenn  be33,  J>att  wut  tu  wel, 
Gastlike  Passkemesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18617  Pe  seuend 
dai  in  paske  tide,  He  ras  arli,  wit-vten  bide.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  xv.  101  Quhill  the  tysday  in  pask-owk  \v,  rr.  payss 
wouk,  Pasche  Oulk]  On  athir  half  thai  trowis  tuk.  {bid, 
105  Apon  paske  evin  all  richt  To  the  castell.  .come  schippis 
xv.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxiii.  666  That  Lord  that.. rose 
on  pasche  morne.  1533  TINDALE  Supper  of  Lord  Cvjb, 
I  wyll  compare  circumcision  wyth  baptysme :  and  the  passe 
lambe  wyth  Christes  supper.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  iii.  in.  Law  583  Th'  Israelites,  whose  doores  were  inarkt 
before,  With  sacred  Pass-Lambs  Sacramental  gore. 

Paschal  (po/skal),  a.  and  sb.    Also  5-6  pas- 

kal(l,  6  pascal(l,  pascquall,  8  pasqual.     [a.  F. 

pascal  (I2thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  pas- 

chal-is  (Codex  Theod.),  f.  pascha  PASCH  :  see  -AL.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  Passover. 

Paschal  lamb,  the  lamb  slain  and  eaten  at  the  Passover; 
applied  to  Christ,  hence  also  to  various  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  Christ :  =  Arams  DEI  b  and  c. 


they  offered   the   pascal    lambe. 

Hebraicx  (1859)  II.  336  That  Judas  after  the  paschal  supper 
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..could  make  his  agreement  with  the  priests,  and  get  his 
blades,  .together  ready  to  apprehend  our  Saviour,  a  1714 
SHARP  Wks.  (1754)  VII.  Serm.  xii.  223  The  paschal  feast, 
from  whence  our  Saviour  took  his  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  1845  H.  J.  ROSE  in  Encycl,  Metrop.  (1847)  II.  891/1 
The  paschal  lamb  they  called  the  body  of  the  Passover. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Easter;  used  in  Kaster 
celebrations. 

Paschal  candle,  a  large  candle  blessed  and  lighted  in  the 
service  of  Holy  Saturday  and  placed  on  the  gospel  side  of 
the  altar  there  to  remain  till  Ascension  day. 

i43«-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  377  The  grete  cicle  of  the 
terme  Paschalle  is  finischedeor  complete  in  this  Vth"  yere  of 
lustinus,  whiche  is  of  v.c.  yere  and  xxxij1'  from  the  passion 
of  Criste,  and  after  Marianus  v.e.  and  Ix.  yere.  1477-9  m 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  92  For  makyng  of  the 
paschall  tapre.  .weyng  xxx  Ib.  1506  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St. 
Michaels  Bp.  Stort/<»-d(i%%2)  31  For  the  paskal  sylver  at 
Ester  eve.  1519  in  Nash  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Gilest  Reading 
6  For  mending  and  scouring  of  the  Pascall  cansticke.  1653 
JER.  TAYLOR  25  Serni.  39  They  then  thought  that  when  the 
Paschall  taper  burn'd,  the  flames  of  hell  could  not  burn, 
till  the  holy  wax  was  spent.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Dict,% 
Paschal  Rents,  are  rents  or  yearly  tributes  paid  by  the 
inferior  Clergy  to  the  Bishop  or  Arch-Deacon  at  their  Easter- 
Visitation.  1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  61  At 
the  time  of  confession  and  pasqual  communion.  1875  LIGHT- 
FOOT  Comm.  Col.  56  Polycarp  ..  visited  Rome,  hoping  to 
adjust  the  Paschal  controversy. 

B.  sb.  Various  absolute  uses  of  A.  i  and  2. 

1.  A  great  candle  lighted  at  Easter:   see  A.  2. 
b.  A  candlestick  to  hold  the  same.     Cf.  JUDAS  2. 

14*7  in  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (E.  E,  T.  S.)  64  A  pece  of 
tymbre  to  be  newe  Paschall.  Ibid.,  A  dysch  of  peuter  for 
be  Paskall.  1519  in  Nash  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading 
5  For  wax  and  making  of  the  Pascall.  1590  MUNDAY 
Eng.  Romayne  Life  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  186  After 
the  Ie\ves..be  baptized,  they  be  brought  into  the  church, 
and  there  they  see  the  hallowing  of  the  paschall,  which  is 
a  mightie  great  wax  taper.  1593  in  Rites  <$•  Mon,  Ch.  Durh. 
(Surtees  1903)  n  On  the  height  of  the  s*1  candlestick,  or 
pascall  of  lattine  was  a  fair  large  flower . .  wherein  did  stand 
a  long  peece  of  wood  . .  wheron  stood  a  great  long  square 
tap  of  wax  called  the  pascall.  1826  HONE  Every-day  Bk. 
I.  436  The  paschal  or  great  Easter  taper  at  Westminster 
Abbey  was  three  hundred  pounds'  weight.  Ibid.j  The 
paschal  in  Durham  cathedral  was  square  wax,  and  reached 
to  within  a  man's  length  of  the  roof. 

2.  The   Passover   celebration,   Passover   supper, 
or  Passover  lamb. 

1579  FULKE  Heskinss  Parl.  46  He  did  desire  to  eat  the 
Pascall  of  the  lawe.  1581  R.  GOADE  in  Confer,  in.  (1584) 
Tlij,  There  was  some  distance  of  time  betweene  the  Pascall 
and  the  Supper,  a  1655  VINES  Lord's  Supper  (1677)  16  The 
Levites  killed  the  paschals.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals 
I.  n.  34  To  suffer  them  [Jews],  .to  Celebrate  their  Paschal 
with  all  possible  Solemnity. 

t  Pa  schalist.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  4-  -IST.] 
An  adherent  of  (the  Greek  or  Roman)  Easter. 

1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  Wks.  (1851)  89  That  which  Church 
Histories  report  of  those  East,  and  Western  Paschalists. 

I  Pa'Sch-day.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
Forms:  see  PASCH,  PACE  sb*  Easter-day.  (Some- 
times applied  to  Good  Friday.) 

c  1200  ORMIN  15552  Forr  batt  Judisskenn  Passkeda^  ba 
shollde  cumenn  newenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13227  (Cott.) 
Sant  ion.. was  slan  in  pasch  daus  [F.  paske  dawes].  1472 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  25  The  Lord  sail  reperell  be  Passe 
day.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  227  Anent 
the  celebratione  of  the  Pasche  day.  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub. 
Ckas.  I  (1850)  I.  262  No  preiching  nor  commvnion . .  wes  vsit 
and  wont,  nor  yit  givin  on  pash  day. 

Pasch-egg  (pa-skiC'g).  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms :  see  PASCH,  PACE  sb$ ;  also  corruptly 
paste-egg.  An  Easter  egg  :  an  egg  dyed  of  various 
colours,  and  boiled  hard,  as  an  Easter  gift. 

IS79>  16".  etc.  [see  PACE  sdt2],  1677  COLES  Eng.-Lat. 
Diet.,  Pasch-eggs,  Eggs  given  at  Easter,  Ovum  paschale 
crocenm  or  luteum.  1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  310  Of  Pasche, 
or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Paste  Eggs.  1825  BROCKETT 
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ff.  C.  Glass.,  Paste-eggs.  1847  MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  80 
And  kindly  country-women,  yet,  Their  Pasch-eggs  ready 
make,  Of  divers  colours  beautiful,  To  give  for  Jesus'  sake. 
1898  Dublin  Rev.  July  153  In  France  it  is,  or  was  until 
recently,  usual  to  eat  the  Pasch-egg  before  any  other  food 
was  partaken  of  on  Kaster  Day. 

Pasch-flower :  see  PASQUE-FLOWER. 

Paschite  (pae'sksit).  [f.  Gr.  vaaxa,  PASCH  + 
-ITE.]  One  who  observed  Easter  on  the  date  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  ;  a 
quai  todeciman.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pascible  (pse'sib'l),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*pascibilis,i.pascere\.otee&:  see-lBLE.]  Capable 
of  serving  as  pasture. 

T795  J-  BILLINGSLEY  Agric.  Somerset  (1798)  52  Land., 
when  pascible  for  the  remaining  months,  of  little  value  from 
being  overstocked. 

Pascioun,  Pasck,  obs.  ff.  PASSION,  PASCH. 

Pa'scuage.  rare~".  Also  7  pasoage.  [a. 
OF.  pasatage  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  late  L. 
pascualicum  (med.L.  pascuagiuni),  f.  L.  pascu-um 
pasture,  neuter  of  pascuus  adj.,  PASCUOUS,  f.  pascgre 
to  feed  :  see  -AGE.]  The  grazing  of  cattle. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.tPascage,  grazing,  feeding  or  pastur- 
ing of  Cattle.  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

Pascual  (pse-ski«al),  a.  Also  7  pascal,  [a. 
OF.  pascual,  pasctiel,  ad.  med.L.  pasctial-is,  f. 
pascu-um  grazing :  see  -AL.  Cf.  med.L.  pascuale 
sb.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pastures ;  growing  in 
pastures. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pascal,  feeding  here,  and  there 
abroad,  belonging  to  pasture.  1863  J.  G.  BAKER  N.  Yorks. 
Stud.  183  We  may  employ  a  series  of  adjectives  such  as 
sylvestral,  pratal,  pascual,  ericetal  [etc.].  1883  A.  FRYER  in 
jrnl.  Bat.,  Brit.  %  For.  XXI.  375  No  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  Pascual  and  Pratal  plants. 

Pascuant  (p<E-skiz<iant),  a.  Her.  [f.  L.  pas- 
cu-um pasture,  grazing  +  -ANT.]  Said  of  deer,  oxen, 
etc.  represented  as  grazing. 

ri8z8  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Pascuant,  or  Pasquant 
( French  paissanf),  is  a  term  used  for  sheep,  cows,  &c.  when 
feeding.  1882  CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3)  90  Pascuant :  Ap- 
plied to  Deer,  Oxen,  etc.,  when  grazing. 

Pascuous  (pse-ski«|3s),  a.  [ad.  L.  pascuos-us 
abounding  in  pasture,  f.  pascuum  pasture,  grazing  : 
cf.  OF.  pascueux.]  =  PASCUAL. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pascuous,  serving  for  pasture,  or 
for  feeding,  or  grazing  of  Beasts.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Pascuous, 
growing  in  pastures. 

Pase,  obs.  form  of  PACE,  PASS. 

Pasement,  obs.  f.  PASSEMENT.  Paseng,  var. 
PASANG.  Paseporte,  Pase-tyme,  Pas-flower, 
Pasgarde:  see  PASSPOBT,  PASTIME,  PASQUE- 
FLOWER, PASS-GUARD. 

Fash,  (psef),  JvM  Obs.  exc.  dial.    A  head. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  I.  ii.  128  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash, 
&  the  shoots  that  I  haue,  To  be  full  like  me.  1674-91  RAY 
N.  C.  Wds.,  Pash,  'a  mad  pash ',  a  mad-brain.  Chesh. 
a  1697  CLELAND  Poems  66  Some  turning  up  their  gay 
Mustachoes,  And  others  robbing  [Le.  rubbing]  their  dull 
pashes.  1719  RAMSAY  To  Arbuckle  118,  I  [wig-maker 
and  poet]  theek  the  out,  and  line  the  inside  Of  mony  a  douce 
and  witty  pash.  1836  J.  STRUTHERS  Dychmont  n.  6  Where's 
Jock  Arneil's  lang  witty  pash  ?  [In  E.  D.  D.  as  Scotch  and 
Cheshire.} 

Pash  (psej),  st-z   Now  chiefly  dial.    [f.  PASH  v.~] 

1.  A  smashing  or  crushing  blow  or  stroke,    rare. 
1611  COTCR.,  Gourmade,  a  cuffe  on  the  mouth,  a  pash  on 

the  nose. 

2.  A  crashing  blow  or  fall ;  a  crash.     Now  dial. 
1677  O.  HEYWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1883)  III.  140  There  was 

suddenly  a  pash  of  a  chamber-fioore.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour 
to  Caves  fed.  2)  Gloss.,  Pash,  a  sudden  crash.  1828  Craven 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pash.  '  I  fell  wi  sike  &pash  '. 

3.  A  heavy  fall  or  dash  of  rain  or  snow.  dial. 
1790  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  (1796)  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 

Pash  (of  rain),  a  heavy  fall  of  ram.  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pash.  '  We  hev  bed  a  sad  pash  last  week '.  1885 
Q.  Rev.  Apr.  350  The  soil  would  have  been  run  together 
like  lime  by  a  '  pash '  of  rain. 

4.  transf.  '  The  fragments  produced  by  a  smash ' 
(E.  D.  D.),  debris  ;  hence,  a  collection,  a  medley, 
a  great  quantity  or  number. 

1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Posh,  a  great  many. 
North.  1894  Sat.  Rev.  14  Apr.  386  (title  of  Article)  A  Pash 
of  Heraldry. 

Pash,  s&.s    Aphetic  form  of  CALIPASH. 

1764  FOOTE  Patron  I.  i,  Not  the  meanest  member  of  my 
corporation  but  can  distinguish  the  pash  from  the  pee. 

Pash  (psj),  v.  Also  4  passche,  4-6  pas(s)he. 
[app.,  like  many  other  vbs.  in  -ash,  of  onomato- 
poeic origin :  cf.  BASH,  SMASH.  In  sense  5  doubtfully 
related  to  Sw.  dial,  pasha  :  see  PASK. 

A  much  used  word  (esp.  in  sense  2)  from  c  1575  for  some 
60  years ;  but  now  chiefly  dial:  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} 

1.  trans.  To  hurl  or  throw  (something)  violently, 
so  as   either  to   break    it  against   something,  or 
smash  something  with  it ;  to  dash.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  16  Piries  and  Plomtres  weore 
passchet  to  (>e  grounde.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  17 
As  the  sonne  of  Saturne  in  his  wrath  Pasht  all  the  mountaines 
at  Typheus  head.  1628  FORD  Lovers  Mel.  I.  i,  And  in  that 
sorrow,  As  he  was  pashing  it  [the  lute]  against  a  tree, 
1  suddenly  slept  in.  1876  Mid  Yorksh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  pash 
a  thing  is.,  to  hurl  or  dash  it  violently,  from  a  short  distance. 

2.  To  break  or  dash  (a  thing)  in  pieces  or  to 
atoms  ;  to  crush  or  smash  by  blows. 


PASHA. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  99  Deth  cam  dryuende  after 
and  al  to  donst  passhed  \v.  rr.  paschte,  passhte]  Kynges  & 
Icnntes  kayseres  and  popes.  £1340  J.  REDFORD  RIor  Play 
Wit  S,  Sc.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  8  Pash  head,  pash  brayne,  The 
knaves  are  slayne.  1628  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  9  One 
should  ryse  from  her  Loynes..and  pash  that  wily  Serpents 
head,  a  1693  Urqnhart's  Rabelais  in.  xxxiii.  282  It 
pasheth  into  pieces  the  Sttel  Sword,  a  1825  FORBY  l^oc. 
£.  Anglia,  Pash,  to  beat  any  thing  brittle  into  small  fragi 
ments.  1875  BROWNING  Aristofh.  Apol.  843  Planed  and 
studded  club  Once  more  has  pashed  competitors  to  dust. 

3.  To  strike  or  knock  violently,  usually  so  as  to 
bruise  or  smash.     Also  absol. 

c  1440  York  Jlfyst.  xlvi.  38  pel  dusshed  hym,  )>ei  dasshed 
nym,..pei  pusshed  hym,  bei  passhed  hym.  1570-83  FOXE 
A.  ff  M.  295/2  In  the  meane  while  the  Christians ..  were 
pelted  and  pashed  with  stones  by  them  which  stood  about. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  #  Cr.  n.  iii.  213  If  I  goe  to  him,  witli 
my  armed  fist,  He  pash  him  ore  the  face.  1611  COTGR., 
Gournid.  .cuffed  on  the  mouth,  pashed  on  the  nose,  or  face. 
1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xvm.  119  He  his  adversary  on  the  neck 
Pash'd  close  beneath  his  ear;  he  split  the  bones.  1863 
COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xiv.  362  Never  wouldst  thou 
.  .have  pashed  that  venerable  face  with  the  rude  flint-stones. 
b.  With  obj.  of  cognate  meaning. 

1602  How  man  may  chuse  good  ivife  n.  iii,  Per  govern  et 
jfuncmem  I  hoc  Shall  pash  his  coxcomb  such  a  knock. 

4.  To  drive  out  by  a  violent  blow,  to  dash  out 
(brains,  etc.). 

1530  PALSGR.  653/2  He  passhed  out  his  braynes  with  a 
stone.  1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  79/2  They  left  him 
[Becket]  not  till  they  had  cut  and  pashed  out  his  braines. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Quot.  xxiv.  199  So  may  their 
scattered  Brain  Pash'd  from  their  cursed  Sculls  the  Pave- 
ment stain.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  I'll  pash  thy 
brains  out.  1855  BROWNING  Childe  Roland  xii,  'Tis  a  brute 
must  walk  Pashing  their  [dock-leaves']  life  out. 

5.  intr.    Said  of  the  dashing  action  of  sudden 
heavy  rain  (now  dial.) ;   also  of  that  of  a  wave 
upon  a  rock ;    and  of  the  action  of  beating  or 
striking  water  as  by  the  feet  of  a  horse  (rare). 

[With  the  last  of  these  cf.  ME.  PASK,  to  dabble;  but  this 
sense  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  dialectally,  and 
Browning's  use  is  prob.  due  to  the  exigency  of  rime.] 

i5&9[see  PASHING  below).  1855  HROWNING  Uj>ataVilla\'\\, 
There's  a  fountain  to  spout  and  splash  ! . .  horses  with  curling 
fish-tails,  that  prance  and  paddle  and  pash  Round  the  lady 
atop  in  her  conch.  1892  STOPF.  BROOKE  Early  Eng.  Lit.  II. 
xvi.  87  The  black  sea  waves  pash  and  push  upon  it,  1903  in 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  S.V.,  It  [the  rain]  fair  pash'd  doon.  The 
water  was  pashing  out  of  the  broken  spout.  The  rain  came 
pashing  against  the  windows. 

Hence  Pa'shed,  Pa'shing  ppl.  adjs. 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  24  Y«  watrie  clpwdes  with 
pashing  showres  vncessantlie,  sending  down  their  vnreason- 
able  moysture.  1593  —  Christ's  T.  (1613)  39.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  ff  Cr.  v.  v.  10  Wauing  his  beame,  Vpon  the  pashed 
courses  of  the  Kings.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pashed, 
dashed.  1847  Bairnsla  A  nn.  12  (E.  D.  D.)  Pashin'  rain. 

!l  Pasha,  pacha  (pa-fa,  paja').  Forms :  7-8 
pascha,  7  passa,  9  pashaw,  pacha,  8-  pasha. 
[Turkish  pasha,  generally  held  to  be  the  same  as 
bashd  from  bash  head,  chief,  in  some  Eastern 
Turkish  dialects  pash.  The  form  with  b  was  app. 
the  earlier,  being  that  first  adopted  in  Western 
languages:  see  BASHAW. 

In  Turkish  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  the 
breath  and  voice  stops ;  and  in  the  case  of  p,  b,  the  con- 
fusion is  increased  by  the  absence  of  p  in  Arabic  and  the 
occasional  replacement  of  Persian  and  Turkish  f  by  b  (cf. 
papoosh,  pabouch,  baboucJie,  etc  ) :  this  may  have  conduced 
to  interchange  of  b,  /.and  survival  of  the  /  in  pasha.  Some 
however  think  pasha  and  basha  originally  distinct  words 
(cf.  quot.  1687) ;  Zenker  distinguishes  basha,  the  officer  of 
the  Janizaries,  from  pasha,  which  is  now  largely  a  civil 
title;  but  Barbier  says  that  the  title,  in  either  form,  was 
under  the  ancient  regime  exclusively  a  military  one.  The 
best  Turkish  scholars  think  there  is  no  ground  for  connecting 
the  word  in  any  way  with  Pers.  padshah  king  or  emperor, 
Turkish  padishah  the  Sultan.) 

A  title  borne  in  Turkey  by  officers  of  high  rank, 
as  military  commanders,  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces. Formerly,  esp.  in  the  case  of  military 
commanders,  written  BASHAW. 

There  are  three  grades  of  pashas,  formerly  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  horse-tails  displayed  as  a  symbol  in  war ; 
the  highest  grade  (of  three  tails)  corresponding  to  a  com- 
manding  general,  admiral,  or  governor  of  equivalent  rank; 
the  second  (of  two  tails)  to  a  general  of  division  or  vice- 
admiral,  etc. ;  the  third  (of  one  tail)  to  a  general  of  brigade, 
rear-admiral,  or  naval  officer  of  corresponding  rank. 

[For  earlier  quotations  (1534-1860)  see  BASHAW.] 

1646  CRASHAW  Deo  Nostro  (1652)  193  The  aged  Pascha 
pleads  not  years,  But  spies  love's  dawn,  and  disappears. 
1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2219/2  The  Chiaus  Bassa  is  made 
a  Passa,  which  is  a  Preferment  to  his  Loss.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti  17  May,  Every  pasha  has  his 
Jew,  who  is  his  homme  d'affaires.  1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav. 
l.  4  The  price  of  bread  ..  is  fixed  by  the  pashaw  of  the 
province.  1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  565  The  freedman.  .has 
beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Negropont.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk. 
Snobs  iv,  I  am  like  the  Pasha  of  three  tails.  1867  LADY 
HERBERT  Cradle  £.  i.  3  The  rest  of  the  party  went  on  to 
see  the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  Palace. 

Hence  Pasha-like  a.,  like  or  after  the  manner 
of  a  pasha.  Fashadom,  the  domain,  realm,  or 
estate  of  pashas. 

1849  E-  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  172,  I  ..began  to  feel 
quite  supreme  and  Pasha-like.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Nov. 
1/2  On  the  23rd  of  October  last  year  I  was  at  Cairo... 
Pashadom  seemed  fairly  ablaze  with  decorations  and  rib- 
bons. 1885  Manch.  Exam.  24  July  5/3  The  Sultan  and  al 
pashadom  have  been  filled  with  growing  anxiety  and  concern. 


PASHALIC. 


Paslialic,  pachalic  tpu-jalik,  pafa-lik),  st. 
(a.)  Also  -lick,  -lik.  [Turkish  paslialik,  from 
-lilt,  suffix  of  quality  or  condition.]  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  pasha ;  the  district  governed  by  a  pasha. 

1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  a/  Kasl  II.  I.  76  The  place  of 


Iricls,  called  s.ingii--  ,---  „  _ 

il.  xv,  Alxl.ill.ih  s  Pachalick  was  gain  d.    1804  rimes  11  Oct. 
10/6  In  September,  1877,  he  was  appointed  Consul  for  the 
pashalics  of  Adana,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli,  residing  al  Aleppo. 
B.  as  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pasha. 

1863  WOOLNER  Beautiful  Lady  129  Seizing  pachalic  power 
}t>  a  swift  blow.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  16  Feb.  4/7  There 
is  lo  be  an  end  to  military  exactions  and  Pashalic  oppres- 
sion (in  the  Soudan]. 

f  Pashe.  Ots.  Also  6  paishe.  App.  short  for 
passion,  in  the  asseveration  'for  the  pashe  of  God" : 
cf.  the  full  '  for  the  passion  of  God ',  by  the  same 
speaker  in  IV.  iii. 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  iv.  iii,  Nay  for  the  paishe  of 
God,  let  me  now  treate  peace.  Ibid,  vii,  Backe  for  the 
pashe  of  God,  backe  sirs.  Ibid,  viii,  R.  Koyster.  Away, 
or  else  die  we  shall.  M.  Mery.  Away  for  the  pashe  of  our 
sweete  Lord  lesus  Christ.  Ibid.  v.  v. 

Fashe,  Fashion,  obs.  ff.  PASCH,  PASSION. 

II  Pashm  (pse'fm).  [Pers.  _ij  pashm  wool, 
down.]  The  under-fur  of  hairy  quadrtipeds  in 
the  elevated  lands  north  of  the  Himalayas,  esp. 
that  of  the  goat,  which  is  the  material  of  Cashmere 
shawls.  So  ||  Pashraina  (psejmf-na)  [Pers.  pash- 
min  adj.,  woollen]. 

1880  MRS.  A.  G.  F.  E.  JAMKS  Ind.  Indust.  xxxi.  364  The 
pashm,  or  shawl-wool,  is  a  downy  substance,  growing  next 
lo  the  skin  and  under  the  thick  hair  of  those  goats  found  in 
Thibet  and  in  the  elevated  lands  north  of  the  Himalayas. 
1885  HALFOUR  Cycl.  liuiia  III.  154  Pashm  and  pashmina  arc 
•ciallv  applied  to  the  fine  shawl-wool  of  Turfan  and 
angtL  ----  -  "  '  '"-'  •--•  •--•-•-•—>  •  -  ••••.:- 


Changthan.  1893  R.  Nat.  Hist.  (ed.  Lydekker)  I.  7  This 
under-fur  is  greatly  developed  in  Mammals  of  all  groups 
inhabiting  Tibet,  where  it  is  locally  known  as  '  pashm  '  ;  and 
it  is  this  pashm  of  the  goat  of  these  regions  which  affords 
the  materials  for  the  celebrated  Kashmir  shawls. 

Pasigraphy  (pasi'giafi).  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  vam 
for  all  +  -laiAPHY.]  A  name  given  to  a  system 
of  writing  proposed  for  universal  use,  with  charac- 
ters representing  ideas  instead  of  words,  so  as  to  be 
(like  the  ordinary  numerals  i,  2,  3,  etc.)  intelligible 
to  persons  of  all  languages.  Applied  originally 
to  a  system  proposed  in  1796;  subsequently  to 
others  having  a  similar  object. 

1796  in  Monthly  Rev.  XIX.  357  Pasigraphy,  from  iriui  to 
all  and  ypdibut  /  ivrite,  will  not  explain  the  sounds  of  any 
known  language  but  the  sense  of  the  words  of  every  lan- 
guage, even  of  that  which  people  have  never  learnt.  1797 
T.  BROWN  in  Welsh  Lift\.  (1825)  35.  1801  St.  fan's  as  it 
u'as  1  1.  xl.  45  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  teach  a  blind 
pupil  pasigraphy,  or  universal  language,  invented  by  Demai- 
mieux.  1805  Med,  Jrnl.  XIV.  189  Essay  on  geological 
Pasigraphy,  or  on  the  manner  of  representing  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  stratification  of  the  rocks,  by  perfectly  simple 
signs.  1870  BACHMAIER  Pasigraph.  Diet.  $  Cram.  Introd., 
Pasigraphy  teaches  people  to  communicate  with  one  another 
in  writing  by  means  of  numbers,  which  convey  the  same 
ideas  in  all  languages. 

Hence  Pa  sigraph  v.  trans.,  to  express  or  repre- 
sent in  'pasigraphy  ;  Pasigra'phic,  -ical  aiijs.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  pasigraphy. 

1796  in  Monthly  Rev.  XIX.  357  At  the  end  of  a  very  few 
hours,  any  intelligent  person  may  pasigraph  his  own  idiom, 
by  consulting  the  method,  characters,  and  the  twelve  in- 
variable rules.  1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV. 
563  Over  each  column  is  stationed  one  letter  of  the  past- 

raphic  alphabet.     1804  —  in  Crit.  Rev.  Ser.  HI.  I.  382  The 

gures  of  arithmetic  are  already  pasigraphic.  1839  Proc. 
Anter.  Philol.  Soc.  1.  121  The  Chinese  alphabet  forms  a  sort 
of  pasigraphic  system.  iSs^JfERDAN  Aittobiog.  II.  221.  1870 
BACHMAIER  (title)  Pasigraphical  Dictionary  and  Grammar. 

Pasilaly  (pse-silali).  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  iracri 
for  all  I-  -AoAm  speaking.]  A  spoken  language 
for  universal  use. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  14  It  appears  that  the 
Imliuns  have  invented,  what  a  recent  French  writer  calls 
a  pasiliily,  a  method  of  talking  to  people  of  all  languages, 
without  understanding  theirs.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Pask,  v.  06s.  [Appears  to  be  cognate  with 
mod.Sw.  dial,  paska  to  dabble  in  water  (Rietz)  ; 
cf.  Norw.  baska  in  same  sense  :  cf.  also  PASH  v., 
PLASH  v.]  intr.  To  dabble  or  plash  (in  water). 

"3<>5  St.  Andrew  8  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  98  Here  nettes 
gonne  forsake  And  suede  him  ..  Hem  was  so  betere  ban  to 
pasken  in  J?e  water  iwis  While  oure  louerd  an  vrbe  was. 

Pask,  -e,  Pasmain,  obs.  ff.  PASCH,  PASSEMENT. 

t  Pasme.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  pasme  (Godef.) 
swoon,  faint  =  Pr.  pasme,  Sp.,  Pg.  fasmo  (and 
espasmo),  It.  spasimo  :—  L.  spasmus  SPASM,  treated 
as  ex-pasmus,  pasmus,  and  with  altered  meaning; 
cf.  mod.F.  p&mer  to  faint.]  A  swoon. 

iS?»  GREENE  Farew.  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  315  Semy- 
rarms  no  .sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  hir  husbande,  but 
she  fell  into  a  pasme,  and  was  hardly  brought  to  life. 

Pasment,  -mond,  obs.  ff.  PASSEMENT.  Pas- 
nep(pe,  -nepe,  obs.  ff.  PAKSNIP.  Paspy,  var. 
PASSEPIED.  Pasque,  var.  PASCH,  Easter. 

Pasque-flower  (pa-sk|tlau-'a).  Forms:  a. 
6-7  Fuse-,  7  Pas-flower,  ft.  6-  pasque-,  7-8 
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pasch-flower.  [Orig.  passeflowcr,  a.  F.  passt- 
fltur  (1539  R.  Estienne)  'a  variety  of  anemone' 
(Hatz.-Darm.)  ;  changed  by  Gerarde  to  pasque- 
flower, after  pasque,  PASCH,  Easter.]  A  species  of 
Anemone  (A.  I'ulsatilld)  growing  on  chalk  downs 
in  England,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  blossoming 
in  April,  with  bell-shaped  purple  flowers  clothed 
with  silky  hairs.  Called  also  pasque-anemone. 

With  distinctive  adjuncts  the  name  is  applied  to  other 
species  of  Anemone,  as  the  American  Pasque-flower. 
A.pattns,  var.  Nuttaliatta;  Japanese  P.,  the  Autumnal 
Anemone,  A.  Japonica. 

a.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  Ixxv.  422  Passcflower  or  the 
first  Anemone,  hath  leaves  like  Coriander.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  it.  Ixxiii.  309  Passe  flower  is  called,  .after  the  Latin 
name  Pulsatill,  or  Flawe  flower.  1611  COTGR.,  Passe-Jlenr, 
the  Passeflower,  bastard  Anemone,  or  Windflower.  1651 
J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  39  Poisonous  things 
delight  in  the  Plant  called  Pas-flower.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Passe- 
flower,  a  certain  kind  of  flower,  otherwise  called  Pulsatil. 

|3.  1597  GKKARDE  Herbal  ll.  Ixxiii.  309  They  flower  for  the 
most  part  about  Easter,  which  hath  mooved  me  to  name  it 
Pasque  flower,  or  Easter  flower.  1629  PARKINSON  I'ara- 
distts  201  The  yellow  Pasque  flower. . .  Red  Pasque  flower. 
White  Pasque  flower.  1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxi. 
(1794)  301  The  Pasque-flower,  so  called  from  its  flowering 
about  Easter, . .  adorns  some  of  our  dry  chalky  hills,  with 
its  beautiful  bell-shaped  purple  flowers.  1854  S.  THOMSON 
Wild  Fl.  111.  (ed.  4)  175  The  pasque-flower,  purple  anemone. 

Pasquil  (parskwil),  sb.  Also  6  pasqual,  7 
pasquell.  [a.d.med.L.fasfuiHus,  ad.lt. Pasquillo, 
dim.  of  Pasquino ;  in  F.  Pasquille  :  see  PASQUIN. 

The  L.  form  is  known  as  early  as  1509 :  see  PASQUIN.  The 
Fr.  appears  in  Les  Visions  de  Pasquille,  1547  (Ebert).] 

•(•!.—  PASQUIN  i.  Obs. 

1533  ELYOT  Wise  Man  Proheme  A  v,  For  there  be  Gnathos 
in  Spayne  as  wel  as  in  Grece,  Pasquilles  in  Englande  as 
welle  as  in  Rome.  —  I'asquil  the  playne  A  ij,  Pasquille 
is  an  olde  Romane,  but  by  tonge  sittinge  in  the  strete,  and 
hering  market  men  chat,  he  is  become  rude  and  homely. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  67  These  two  verses  were 
written  to  the  Pope,  as  worthie  such  a  one,  and  sette 
upon  Pasquillus  in  Roome.  1609  DEKKER  Cylls  Horne-bk. 
i.  (1862)  9  I'm  the  Pasquil's  madcap  that  will  do  it,  1616 
R.  CARPENTER  Past.  Charge  66  Making  the  Pulpit  often- 
times a  Pasquill  to  ease  their  spleenes.  1651  WELDON  Crt. 
K.  Chas.  205  The  Councell  Table  was  growne  more  like  a 
Pasquil  then  a  grave  Senate. 

2.  A  lampoon  posted  up  in  a  public  place ;  any 
circulated  or  published  lampoon ;  a  pasquinade. 

154*  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IX.  12  Here  hathe  been  also 
after  the  maner  of  Rome,  a  pasq.ua!  set  up  upon  Sainct 
Marques  day  laste,  tantynge  thEmrjerour.  1589  COOPER 
Admon.  56  The  Libeller  to  set  out  his  Pasquill,  raketh  all 
things.  i6ia  T.  JAMES  Jesuits'  Dminf.  38  They  blame 
others  for  Libells  and  verie  vnpriestly  Pasqiuls,  and  yet 
write  themselues.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  92  p  i  All  the 
Pasquils,  Lampoons  and  Libels,  we  meet  with  now-a-days. 
1865  WRIGHT  Hist.  Caricature ;xix.  315  The  pasquils  formed 
a  body  of  satire  which  struck  indiscriminately  at  everybody 
within  its  range. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pasquil-maktr,  -pulpit. 
ci64»  A.  BKOME  On  Death  J.  Shute  35  Nor  such  as  into 

pasquill  pulpits  come  With  thundering  non  sence,  but  to  beat 
the  drum  To  civil  wars.  1770  BARETTI  Journ.  Genoa  II.  i 
They  only  put  one  in  mind  of  the  Pasquil-makers  of  Rome 
or  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviewers  of  England. 

Hence  Pasqui'Uic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a  pasquil. 

1833  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1872)  V.  66  Verse  (be  it  heroic,  be  it 
pasquil  lie). 

t  Fa'Squil,  z'-  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr.  To 
compose  pasquils.  b.  trans.  To  libel  or  satirize  in 
a  pasquil;  to  lampoon.  So  Pa-sqxiillant  sb.,  the 
writer  ofapasqnil;  adj.  lampooning;  Pa'squiller, 
the  composer  of  a  pasquil  or  pasquils. 

1621  BURTON  Annt.  Mel.  t.  ii.  iv.  iv.  (1651)  148  Princes  .. 
are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquelling  libels  and  satyrs. 
1643  HOWELL  Twelve  Treat.  (1661)  268  In  Holland  and 
other  places  he  was  pasquill'd  at.  a.  1648  Lo.  HERBERT 
Hen.  VIII  (1683)  609  There  wanted  not  some,  who  took 
occasion  to  pasquil  it. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1870)  204  (The  character]  of  a 
gossip,  backbiter  and  pasquillant.  1833  CARLVLE  Misc. 
(1872)  V.  125  A  Pasquillant  verse.  1597-8  Bp-  HALL  Sai- 
v.  L  14  Or  Lucile's  muse.. Or  Menips  old,  or  Pasquillers  of 
late.  01659  OSBORN  Luther  Vind.  Wks.  (1673)  408  This  favour 
..did  so  work  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pasquillers  of 
the  time,  that.. none  used  the  like  Invectives. 

Fasqnin  (pae'skwin  ),sb.  [ult.  ad.  It.  Pasquino, 
in  L.  Pasquinus,  F.  Pasquin. 

Pasquino  or  Pasquillo  was  the  name  popularly  given  to 
a  mutilated  statue,  or  piece  of  ancient  statuary,  disinterred 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1501,  and  set  up  by  Cardinal  Caraffa 
at  the  corner  of  his  palace  near  the  Piazza  Navona.  Under 
his  patronage,  it  became  the  annual  custom  on  St.  Mark's 
Day  to  '  restore '  temporarily  and  dress  up  this  torso  to 
represent  some  historical  or  mythological  personage  of 
antiquity;  on  which  occasion  professors  and  students  of 
the  newly  restored  Ancient  Learning  were  wont  to  salute 
Pasquin  in  Latin  verses  which  were  usually  posted  or 
placed  on  the  statue.  In  process  of  time  these  pasquinate 
or  pasquinades  tended  to  become  satirical,  and  the  term 
began  to  be  applied,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  other  countries, 
to  satirical  compositions  and  lampoons,  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  personal,  the  anonymous  authors  of  which  often 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  conventional  name  of  Pas- 
quin. According  to  Mazocchi,  in  the  preface  to  the  printed 
collection  of  the  pasi/uinate  of  1509,  the  name  Pasquino  or 
Pasquillo  originated  in  that  of  a  schoolmaster  \;iiterator 
seu  mag ister  ludi")  who  lived  opposite  the  spot  where  the 
statue  was  found:  a  later  tradition  given  by  Castelvetro, 
1558-9,  made  Pasquino  a  caustic  tailor  or  shoemaker; 
another  of  1544  calls  him  a  barber.  See  L.  Morandi  in 
Xiania  Anlolo^ia  1889  I.  271,  755,  D.  Gnoli  ibid.  1890  I.  51, 
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275,  Storia  di  Pasquino.  The  latinized  form  Pasquillus 
was  already  a  1544  applied  both  to  the  author  and  trie  pas- 
quinade, in  which  extended  application  it  was  bubseq. 
followed  also  by  Pastfutn.} 

1.  The  Roman  Pasquino  (man  or  statue),  on 
whom  pasquinades  were  fathered;  hence,  the 
imaginary  personage  to  whom  anonymous  lampoons 
were  conventionally  ascribed. 

1566  (title)  Pasquine  in  a  Traunce.  A  Christian  and  learned 
Dialogue  .  .  Wherunto  are  added  certayne  Questions  then  put 
forth  by  Pasquine,  to  haue  beene  disputed  in  the  Councell  of 
Trent.  1581  ALLEN  Apol.  Eng.  Colleges  yj  b,  Neither  the 
Old  Comedie,  nor  Pasquino,  nor  any  ruman  or  Carneualt- 
youth  in  Rome.  1591  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1685)  680  The 
Gabell  of  Sixtus's  time,  which  Pasquin  told  him  of.  1617 
MORYSON  /tin.  i.  135  At  one  end  of  this  market  place,  in  a 
corner  of  a  street  opposite  to  a  publike  Pallacc,  is  the  statua 
of  l':.squin,  vpon  a  wall  of  a  priuate  house.  1670  LASSELS 
I'oy.  Italy  II.  229  This  Pasquin  is  an  old  broken  statue  .  . 
jeering  wits  set  up  here,  and  father  upon  poore  Messer 
Pasquino,  their  Satyrical  jeasts,  called  from  him,  Pasquinades. 
1686  DKVDEN  Aadr.  Higiien  2  The  Grecian  wits,  who 
Satire  first  began.  Were  pleasant  Pasquins  on  the  life  of 
man.  01797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Ceo.  II,  \.  283  If  Pasquin 
has  seen  wittier,  he  never  saw  more  severe  or  less  delicate 
lampoons.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  341  The  i6lh  century 
was  indeed  Pasquin's  palmy  time,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the 
rare  printed  collections  of  his  utterances  Protestant  polemic 
..is  mingled,  attrib.  1581  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Loue 
Ixxxi,  A  Pasquine  piller  erected  in  the  despite  of  Loue. 

1  2.   -  PASQUINADE,  PASCJUIL  j.  Obs. 

1611  FLORIO,  Pasquino,  an  old  statue  in  Rome  on  whom 
all  Satires,  Pasquins,  rayling  rimes  or  libels  arc  fastned  and 
fathered.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  I  53  On  him  some  unhappy 
Wit  vented  this  Pasquin.  1691  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857) 
II.  371  Wrote  from  Rome,  the  French  had  caused  a  pasquin 
to  be  fixt  reflecting  on  the  pope  for  conniving  at  the  pro- 
testant  alliance  against  his  eldest  son.  it  1745  SWIFT  Answ. 
Sheridan  32  Wks.  1841  I.  761/1  But  enough  of  this  poetry 
Alexandrine  ;  I  hope  you  will  not  think  this  a  pasquine. 

Hence  Pasquin  v.  trans.  [=  It.  pasquinare 
(Florio)  ;  F.  pasquiner\,  to  lampoon,  pasquinade. 

1681  DRYDEN  &  LEE  Duke  o/Guisi  bed.,  Not  .  that  any 
Man  delights  to  see  himself  pasquin'd  and  affronted  by  their 
inveterate  Scriblers. 

Pasquinade  (pseskwin^'d),  sb.  [ad.  It.  pas- 
quinala  :  cf.  F.  pasquinade,  and  see  PASQUIN  and 
-ADE.]  A  lampoon  affixed  to  some  public  place  ;  a 
'  squib  ',  libel,  lampoon,  or  piece  of  satire  generally. 
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Pasquin  at  Rome.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  23  P  4  This 
Pasquinade  made  a  great  Noise  in  Rome.  1760-7*  H. 
HROOKE  Fool  of  Qiial.  (1809)  III.  136  The  very  person  who 
..contrived  the  honour  of  the  pasquinade  on  my  back  this 
day.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  vn.  i.  (1864)  41  1^  The  white 
walls  of  the  barracks  were  covered  with  epigrams  and 
pasquinades  levelled  at  Cortez.  attrib.  1858  BORROW  ROM. 
Rye  1.  10  A  pasquinade  picture  was  stuck  up  at  Rome. 

Pasquinade  (paeskwin^'d),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  satirize  or  libel  in  a  pasquinade. 

1796  .Sporting  Maf.  VII.  312  One  of  the  candidates.  .has 
already  been  pasquinaded.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  L  5  We 
dined  and  voted  together,  and  together  pasquinaded  our 
opponents. 

Pasquinader  (pscskwin^'dat).  [f.  prec  sb. 
or  vb.  •*-  -ER  !.]  a.  A  writer  of  pasquinades,  b. 
(nonce-use).  A  collector  of  pasquinades. 

1861  BURTON  Bit.  Hunter  (1882)  19  He  was  not  a  black- 
letter  man  .  .  or  a  pasquinade!-.  1888  A'.  *  (?.  7th  Ser.  V.  51  i/i 
Pasquinaders  often  maintained  that  the  more  hidden  the 
allusion  the  more  terrible  the  import. 

t  Pasquina-do.  Obs.  rare-1.  [See  -ADO.]  -• 
PASQUINADE  sb. 

1600  O.  E.  Rep.  Libel  in.  Pref.  2  His  great  practise  and 
skill  in  Pasquinadoes. 

Pasqui-nian,  a.  rare.  [See  -JA».]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of  Pasquin  ;  pertaining 
to  a  pasquin,  satirical. 

1796  BL'RNEY  Mem.  Metastatio  I.  189  You  have  exhausted 
all  your  .  .  friendship,  in  transports  of  true  Pasquinian  passion 
in  my  defence. 

Pass  (pas),  sb\  Also  4  pas,  pase,  5  paas,  5-6 
passe.  [In  ME.  pas,  paas,  a.  F.  fas  -.—L.passus 
step,  pace,  track,  trace,  etc.  Orig.  the  same  word 
as  PACE  ;  in  later  use  often  associated  with  PASS  v., 
and  thus  in  some  senses  not  easily  separated  from 
PASS  iA.2,  f.passt.] 

I.  Obs.  senses  :  =  PACE,  PASSUS. 

1  1.  Occasional  spelling  of  fas,  PACT  sb.1  (in 
various  senses),  q.  v. 

a  1300  Cursor  if.  10970,  1  and  mi  wijf  on  aid  tas,  Of  barns 
er  we  passed  be  pass  [o.r.  pas).  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  VIL 
203  Till  hym  thai  Jeid  a  full  great  pass.  £1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xi.  41  Fra  f«  kirke  of>e  sepulcre  .  .  ane  aght  score 
passez  es  be  temple  Domini.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  734 
A  little  pass  Beyond  our  fore-deck  from  the  fall  there  was. 

f2.  A  passage  (,  in  a  narrative  or  writing)  ;  a  canto 
of  a  poem,  a  chapter,  section,  or  division  of  a  book  ; 
-  PACE  jA.1  1  1,  PASSDS. 

c  1350  Will.  Palernt  161  pus  passed  b  )>e  6rst  pas  of  bis 
ris  wle.     a  1400-50  Alexander  2845  Here  a  passe  endes. 
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It  is  to  be  notit  of  this  pas  of  Scnpt 
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ments  pointes  passis.  .of  the  samyn.    1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  Prol.  F  7  A  summary  view  of  the  cardinal  passes 
of  the  government  of  this  Kingdom. 
II.  A  passage. 

3.  A  way  or  opening  by  which  one  passes  through 
a  region  otherwise  obstructed  or  impassable,  or 
through  any  natural  or  artificial  barrier,  esp.  a. 
A  narrow  and  difficult  or  dangerous  passage  through 
a  mountainous  region  or  over  a  mountain  range ; 
also '(less  usually)  through  a  forest,  marsh,  bog,  or 
other  impassable  ground. 

In  ME.  applied  to  a  road  or  passage  in  a  wood,  over  a 
heath,  etc.,  such  as  was  exposed  to  ambush,  robbery,  etc. ; 
in  its  later  application  prob.  a  re-adoption  from  rnod.  F.  pas. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2519  pan  he  broght  )>am  til  a  pase  [C. 
pas]  pat  men  cald  in  p[at  IJand  temase  [v.  r.  themas].  c  1325 
Metr.  Horn.  52  In  our  gat  lis  Satenas  Wit  his  felawes,  als 
thef  in  pas.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1239  Thefs  and  out; 
lawes, . .  pat  hald  pases,  and  robbes  and  reves  Men  of  bat  bai 
have.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  300  pe  sexte  is  a  path  of 
pees :  3e,  (>orw  be  pas  of  altoun  Pouerte  myjte  passe  with- 
oute  peril  of  robbynge.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  HI.  208  Into  the 
pas  whanne  he  was  falle,  Thembuisschementz  tobrieken  alle. 
1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  7,  I  have  cut  divers  pases, 
and  made  suche  smothe  wayes.  1680  MORDEN  dog.  Rect., 
Piedmont  (1685)  205  Pignerol  . .  a  Commodious  Pass  from 
France  to  Italy.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jcrus.  (1732)  35 
Having  gone  thro  a  very  rugged  and  uneven  Pass.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.2>226  Glentilt  j  a  pass  in  the  Hignlandsof 
Athol,  famous  for.. the  dangerous  road  which  runs  through 
it.  iSto  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  v.  iii,  The  guide,  abating  of  his 
pace,  Led  slowly  through  the  pass'sjaws.  1833  Penny  Cycl. 
1.  388/2  The  chief  pass  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  is  that  of 
the  St.  Gothard. .  .The  height  of  the  pass  is  6890  feet.  1851 
TURNER  Dom.  Archil.  I.  106  The  wooded  pass  of  Alton  on 
the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  which  was  not  dis- 
afforested until  the  end  of  Henry's  reign,  was  a  favourite  am- 
bush for  outlaws,  who  there  awaited  the  merchants  and  their 
trains  of  sumpter-horses  travelling  to  or  from  Winchester. 

fig.  c  1500  Melusine  31  But  ones  as  he  said  he  shuld  passe 
the  cruell  paas  of  the  deth.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.^ 
209  But  Edith's  eager  fancy  hurried  with  him  Suatch'd  thro' 
the  perilous  passes  of  his  life. 

b.  esp.  in  Mil.  Such  a  passage  viewed  strate- 
gically as  commanding  the  entrance  into  a  country 
or  place ;  hence,  by  extension,  any  place  which 
commands  or  holds  the  key  to  such  entrance. 
Also_/^.,  and  in  various  phrases,  as  to  gain,  hold, 
keep,  sell  the  pass.  ^  Pass  of  arms  [F.  pas 
d'armes\  :  see  quot.  1727-41. 

1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on.  Folly  98  They  would  be  able 
to  keep  their  Pass  and  fence  off  all  assault  of  Conviction. 
1684  Scanderbeg  Rediu.  v.  108  The  City  Mohilow  on  the 
Dniester,  a  place  of  great  Importance,  as  being  the  pass 
into  Moldavia,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  agst.  Woman  Wks. 
1730  I.  56  Thus  all  the  unguarded  passes  of  his  mind  she'll 
try.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pass  of  arms,  in  chivalry, 
a  place  which  the  ancient  knights  undertook  to  defend, 
e.gr,  a  bridge,  road,  &c.  which  was  not  to  be  passed  with- 
out  fighting  the  person  who  kept  it.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  165  F  2  The  passes  of  the  intellect  are  barred  against 
her  by  prejudice  and  passion.  1774  Chesterfield's  Lett. 
I.  xvii.  74  Horatius  Codes,  who  alone  defended  the  pass 
of  a  bridge  against  the  whole  Tuscan  army.  1838  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  V.  283  When  Philip  reached  Thermopylae, 
he  found  the  pass  strongly  guarded.  1807  Westm.  Gaz. 
6  Dec.  7/1  He  now  warned  the  men  that  by  accepting  the 
proposal  they  would  be  'selling  the  pass'  for  all  other 
trades.  1903  Daily  Chron,  16  Nov.  5/1  He  . .  accepted  the 
settlement,  and  at  once  fell  from  his  pre-eminence, ..  being 
viewed  by  his  followers,  .as  one  who  had  '  sold  the  pass '. 

C.  More  generally:  A  way  by  which  to  pass  or 
get  through  ;  a  passage,  road,  route.  Alsoyfj'. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Trag.  Plays  1873  II.  294  Let  your 
Armie  Have  the  directest  passe,  it  shall  goe  safe,  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  ix.  §  92  The  force  of  both  counties  . . 
should  be  drawn  to  Tiverton,  and  upon  that  pass,  to  fight 
with  the  rebels.  1689  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  I.  617 
The  Danish  horse .  .are  ordered  to  march  for  Scotland,  being 
the  shortest  passe  for  Ireland.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc. 
(1888)  II.  395  Through  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto  lies  the 
most  common  pass  from  Canada  to  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi. 1798  BLOOMFIELD  Farmer's  Boy,  Spring  302  [HeJ 
Sees  every  pass  secur'd,  and  fences  whole. 

fig.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xvi.  (1739)  84  The 
King  and  Council  seemed  to  have  the  sole  power  . .  to  open 
and  shut  the  passes  of  Trade. 

d.  A  passage  across  a  river ;  a  place  at  which 
a  river  can  be  crossed  by  ford,  ferry,  or,   rarely 
a  bridge.     Now  rare. 

1649-50  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Lenthall  15  Feb.  in  Carlyle, 
Desirous  to  gain  a  Pass  over  the  Suir ;  where  indeed  we 
had  none  but  by  boat,  or  when  the  weather  served.  1650 
Ibid.  2  Apr. ,  By  which  means  we  have  a  good  pass  over  the 
Barrow,  and  intercourse  between  Munster  and  Leinster. 
ai66i  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  384  The  royalists 
chiefest  strength  consisted  in  two  passes  they  possessed 
over  the  river  of  Severn.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  I.  815  To 
guard  the  Passes  of  the  German  Rhine.  1862  STANLEY  Jew. 
Ch.  (1877)  I.  iii.  55  The  watch-tower  of  Peniel,  which  years 
afterwards  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Jordan. 

e.  A  navigable  channel,  esp.  at  a  river's  mouth, 
or  in  a  delta. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  123  The  next  Morning, 
with  only  sending  my  Servant  ashore  to  acquaint  the  Ren- 
dero,  I  quitted  the  Pass.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  56 
Passes  that  lead  to  the  City  from  the  Adriatic.  1758  Ann. 
Reg.  109  The  greatest  part  [of  the  vessels]  escaped  by  run- 
ning into  the  pass  of  Toulinquet.  1817  J.  W.  HEUSTIS 
Phys.  Obscrv.  Topog.  fy  Dis.  Louisiana  23  The  main  branch 
of  the  Mississippi  has  three  mouths,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
passes.  1895  J.  WINSOR  Mississ.  Basin  154  A  fort  was  soon 
built  at  the  Balize, .  .on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf,  but  which  to- 
day is  nine  miles  up  the  pass. 
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f.  Applied  to  other  narrow  passages :  e.  g.  in 
a  road  or  street. 

a  1710  POPE  Alley  i  A  narrow  pass  there  is  with  Houses 
low.  171*  STEELE  Sped.  No.  454  f  4  While  he  whipped  up 
James-Street,  we  drove  for  King-Street,  to  save  the  Pass  at 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  Ibid.  No.  498  f  2  Till  he  came  to  the 
Pass,  which  is  a  Military  Term  the  Brothers  of  the  Whip 
have  given  the  Strait  at  St.  Clement's  Church.  1902  Daily 
Citron.  16  Apr.  7/2  How  Royal  and  Coronation  processions 
got  through  the  Pass  is  a  secret  which  our  London  fore- 
fathers have  taken  to  their  graves. 

g.  A  passage  or  alley  in  a  church.  Sc.  dial. 
1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  CM  xi.  (1892)  68  He  was 

foing  along  the  pass  to  shut  the  door.    1873  GILMOUR  Pen- 
7lk.  51  (E.  D.  D.)  William  M«Lerie  ..steps  noiselessly  up 
the  '  pass ',  asking  kindly  for  each  as  he  slips  along. 
h.  A  passage  for  fish  over  or  past  a  weir. 

1861  Act  24  t,  25  Viet.  c.  109  §  23  Any  Proprietor  of  a 
Fishery  with  the  written  Consent  of  the  Home  Office  may 
attach  to  every  Dam  ..  a  Fish  Pass,  of  such  Form  and 
Dimensions  as  the  Home  Office  may  approve.  1867  Land. 
Rev.  22  June  696/1  To  restore  our  rivers  to  their  former 
prolific  condition,  it  is  indispensable  that  salmon-passes 
should  be  provided.  1899  Daily  News  4  May  11/2  In  1863 
a  salmon  pass  or  ladder  was  made  at  Wood  Mill,  with  the 
result  that  fish  were  enabled  to  ascend  into  the  non-tidal 
waters. 

4.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

[May  perh.  belong  to  PASS  so.'] 

1671  1'hil.  Trans.  VI.  2108  After  the  Ore  is  landed, ..'tis 
brought . .  and  unloaded  at  the  head  of  the  Pass  (i.  e.  2  or  3 
bottom-boards  with  2  side-boards  sloping-wise)  in  which  the 
Ore  slides  down  into  the  Coffer.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  II,  s.  v.,  A  Frame  of  Boards  consisting  of  2  or  3 
bottom  Boards  and  two  side  ones  set  slope- wise,  thro' which 
the  Ore  slides  down  into  the  Coffer  of  the  Stamping-Mill, 
for  the  Tin-works,  is  called  by  the  Workmen  the  Pass.  1881 
in  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. 

Pass  (pas),  sb?  Forms  :  4-7  paase,  (6  pas),  7- 
pass.  [Partly  a.  f  .passe,  i.  passer  to  pass;  partly 
immed.  from  PASS  v.  Not  always  clearly  separable 
from  PASS  sb^,  with  which,  since  1600,  and  occa- 
sionally earlier,  it  has  been  identified  in  spelling.] 
I.  1.  An  act  or  the  fact  of  passing ;  passage. 

[a  1400-50  Alexander  2978  pe  pepill  of  (>e  palais  quen  bai 
jiis  passe  [D.  hym  passe]  sa^e,  Rusches  vp  in  a  res  rynnes 
in-to  chambres.]  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  u.  Chor.  39  Charming 
the  narrow  seas  To  giue  you  gentle  Passe.  1600  W.  WAT- 
SON Decacordon  (1602)  45  In  the  passe  and  repasse  out  of 
England  into  Fraunce.  ci6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  242  Out 
of  his  ample  breast,  he  gave  his  great  voice  pass.  Ibid.  iv. 
406  He  went,  and  safely  had  his  pass  Back  to  Asopus'  flood. 
Ibid.  xx.  422  One  ear  it  enter'd,  and  made  good  hts  pass  to 
th'  other  ear.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xx.  (1739) 
38  This  privilege  of  Safe  Pass  being  . .  ancient  and  funda- 
mental,., resteth  still  in  force.  1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  ii. 
§  31  The  Sap  moving  in  the  Barque,  towards  the  Pith, 
through  the  Insertions,  thereinto  obtains  a  pass.  1820  J. 
CLELAND  Rise  Glasgow  121  There  are  four  or  five  hundred 
passes  and  repasses  in  the  same  period.  1844  D.  WELSH 
Serin.  186  How  dread  must  be  the  pass  from  the  unsub. 
stantial  fabric  of  this  earthly  state  to  those  abodes. 
b.  Departure  from  life,  death.  Also_/?f. 

a  1645  FEATLY  in  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.,  Reynolds  (1867) 
1 1.  238  Whose  happy  pass,  agreeable  to  his  godly  life,  God 
forbid  that  any  should  deplore.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  in. 
134  For  Man  you  smile  ;  Why  not  smile  at  him  too  ?  You 
share  indeed  1 1  is  sudden  Pass  ;  but  not  his  constant  Pain. 
1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  in,  This  pass  of  human  thought, 
This  wilderness  of  intellectual  death. 

f2.  (?)  Demeanour, 'walk';  (?)  course  of  action. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  xii.  269  To  be 
honestly  appareiled,  and  accordyngly  to  vse  their  passe  and 
conuersacion.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  375  When 
I  perceiue  your  grace,  like  powre  diuine,  Hath  look'd  vpon 
my  passes. 

T  B.  The  fact  of  passing  as  approved ;  reputation, 
estimation ;  currency.  Obs. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man.  in  Hum.  v.  i.  442  Or  that  their 
slubberd  lines  haue  currant  passe,  From  the  fat  Judgements 
of  the  multitude.  1601  SHAKS.  AlFs  Well\i.  v.  58,  Idoknow 
him  well,  and  common  speech  Giues  him  a  worthy  passe. 

4.  The  passing  of  an  examination ;  esp.  in  a  uni- 
versity examination,  the  attainment  of  such  a  stan- 
dard as  satisfies  the  examiners  without  entitling 
the  candidate  to  honours.  Often  attrib. :  see  1 7. 

1838  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Life  ft  Corr.  (1844)  II.  viii.  127  A  pass 
little  go,  or  even  great  go,  is  surely  a  ridiculous  thing,  as  all 
that  the  University  expects  of  a  man  after  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  schooling  and  lecturing.  1860  M.  BURROWS 
(title)  Pass  and  Class :  an  Oxford  Guide-Book  through  the 
Courses  of  Liters  Humaniores,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Science,  and  Law  and  Modern  History.  1874  BURNAND  My 
time  xxxvi.  388  Honours  were  out  of  the  question,  and 
a  pass  we  most  of  us  obtained.  1882  J.  SOUTHWARD  Pract. 
Print.  (i884)iio9  If,  however,  there  are  only  three  marks 
or  less,  there  is  '  no  pass '. 

II.  That  in  which  the  fact  of  passing  is  em- 
bodied; the  condition  to  or  through  which  anything 
passes. 
1 5.  Event,  issue ;  completion,  accomplishment. 

(1481 :  see  6  b.]  154^2  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  I.  Socr.  §  93  n., 
38  a,  [He]  shall  easily  bryng  the  same  to  suche  ende,  and 
to  such  passe  and  effecte,  as  he  would  dooe.  1579  TOMSON 
Calvin'sSerm.  Tim.  287/2  God  will  bring  all  to  good  passe. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  ciii,  To  no  other  passe  my  verses  tend 
Then  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell.  1611  BIBLE 
Transl.  Pref.  n  Wee  haue  at  the  length,  through  the  good 
hand  of  the  Lord  vpon  vs,  brought  the  worke  to  that  passe 
that  you  see.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  ix.  86  By  this  rcckning 
his  consents  and  his  denials  come  all  to  one  pass. 
6.  Phrases.  (Now  somewhat  arch.) 
(Here  to  pass  is  often  regarded  as  infinitive  of  the  vb.;  but 
see  quot.  1549  in  a,  1542  in  b,  and  cf.  prec.) 


PASS. 

a.  To  bring  to  pass  (rarely  t  ""to  pass) :    to 
bring  to  accomplishment,  fulfilment,  or  realization ; 
to  carry  out ;  to  accomplish,  produce,  bring  about. 

1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1228  A  tratyse  he  deuysid  & 
browght  it  to  pas,  Callid  Speculum  Principis.  1530  TINDALE 
Gen.  xli.  32  That  the  thynge  is  certanly  prepared  of  God, 
and  that  God  will  shortly  brynge  it  to  passe.  1538  STARKEY 
England  n.  ii.  195  Thys  were  a  commyn  remedy,  yf  hyt 
myght  be  brought  to  passe.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  xxxvii. 
5  Commytte  thy  ways  vnto  the  Lorde,  and  put  thy  trust  in 
hym,  &  he  shall  brynge  it  to  passe.  1549  LATIMKR  1st  Serm. 
bef.  Edlv.  VI  B  viij  b,  Many  hath  taken  in  hande  to  brynge 
manye  thynges  vntp  passe  [printed  paste],  c  1592  MARLOWE 
Jew  of  Malta  v.  iii,  Doe  but  bring  this  to  passe  which  thou 
pretendest.  «  1634  CHAPMAN  Alphonsus  Plays  1873  III.  225 
Huge  wonders  will  Alphonsus  bring  to  pass.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  u.  xxix.  169  They  [faith  and  sanctity]  are  not 
Miracles,  but  brought  to  passe  by  education. 

b.  To  come  to  pass :    to  come  to  the  event  or 
issue ;  to  be  carried  out,  accomplished,  or  realized ; 
to  turn  out  in  the  event,  to  eventuate;  to  issue, 
come  about.     Also,  •)•  to  go  to  pass,      f  To  come 
well  to  (our)  pass,  to  come  evil  to  pass,  to  turn  out 
well  (for  us),  to  turn  out  ill. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xl.  (Arb.)  108  The  wulf . .  threw  the 
foxe  al  plat  vnder  hym,  whiche  cam  hym  euyl  to  passe. 
[Leeu's  text,  1479,  xli,  dat  hem  seer  misuiel].  1526  SKELTON 
Magnyf.  2134  Magn.  I  am  Magnyfycence,  that  somtyme 
thy  mayster  was.  Lyb.  What,  is  the  worlde  thus  come  to 
passe?  1526  TINDALE  John  xiii.  19  Nowe  tell  I  yovi  before 
it  come:  that  when  yt  is  come  to  passe,  ye  myght  beleve 
that  I  am  he.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixvi.  226  Alas ! 
why  dyd  not  Huon  knowe  his  entente?  if  he  had,  the  mater 
had  not  gone  so  to  passe.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  336 
'A  man  that  fleeth  will  renewe  battaill  again  '  is  a  prouerblall 
verse  . .  by  whiche  we  are  warned  not . .  to  be  brought  in 
despaire,  if  some  thyng  have  not  well  come  to  our  passe. 
—  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  2  If  it  had  succeded  and 
cum  to  passe  accordyng  to  my  request.  1611  BIBLE  Num. 
xi.  23  *1  hou  shalt  see  now  whether  my  word  shall  come 
to  pass  vnto  thee  [CovERD.  shall  be  fulfilled  in  dede],  or 
not.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sair.  n.  vi.  §  5  When  there- 
fore any  Prophets  did  foretell  things  . .  and  those  things 
did  not  come  to  pass,  it  was  a  certain  evidence  of  a  false 
Prophet.  1887  LECKY  Eng.  in  iStA  C.  VI.  121  If  the  pro- 
jects foreshadowed  by  De  Maulde  had  come  to  pass. 

c.  cfiasi-impers. ,  with  it,  and  subord.  clause.  To 
come  to  be  the  fact,  to  come  about,  to  turn  out,  to 
happen  (esp.  in  Scriptural  lang.). 

1526  TINDALE  Matt.  XL  i  And  it  came  to  passe  when  lesus 
had  ended  his  preceptes  ..  he  departed  thence.  1611  BIBLE 
Gen.  xxii.  i.  16*8  HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  49  After  this  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
fought  against  the  Medes.  1712  ADDISON  Spat.  No.  418 
F  3  But  now  comes  it  to  pass,  that  we  should  take  delight 
in  being  terrified  or  dejected  by  a  Description.  1796  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  44  It  comes 
to  pass,  that  those  places  only,  which  are  situated  in  the 
point  of  divergence  . .  experience  two  tides  a  day. 

7.  A  position  or  situation  in  the  course  of  any 
affair;  esp.  a  position,  qualified  in  some  way;  a 
critical  position,  a  juncture,  a  predicament. 

Cf.  F.  lire  en  belle  passe,  dans  utie  mamaise  passe,fK. : 
see  Littre,  Passe  5.  But  in  Eng.  app.  sometimes  associated 
with  PASS  so.1  as  if  a  fig.  use  of  sense  33. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  58  Yet  all  thynges  lyke 
to  come  to  suche  a  passe.  1581  PETTIE  tr,  Guazzo's  Civ. 
Comi.  n.  (1586)  49  b,  The  worlde  is  come  to  this  passe,  that 
it  counteth  anie  thing  to  bee  lawfull  which  is  delightfull. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  VI.  iii.  14  Him  seemed  fit  that  wounded 
Knight  To  visile,  after  this  nights  perillous  passe.  159* 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  124  Lord  let  me  neuer  haue  a 
cause  to  sigh,  Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  sillie  passe.  1610 
R.  ABBOTT  Old  Way  27  To  that  desperate  passe  they  are 
brought  by  the  writings  of  the  authors.  1732  LAW  Serious  C. 
iv.  (ed.  2)  66  To  such  a  pass  are  we  now  come.  1821 
SHELLEY  Triumph  Life  302  How  and  by  what  paths  I  have 
been  brought  To  this  dread  pass.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Fr. 
Wines  $  Pol.  vi.  98  Where  is  the  patriotism  of  bringing 
things  to  this  pass?  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  g 
Neglecting,  at  this  critical  pass,  to  secure  the  maritime 
approaches  to  his  realm. 

fb.  To  pass.  (?)  To  (proper)  position;  in  position. 
[Cf.  Du.  te  passe.  But  see  WELL  to  pass.] 

c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
58  Her  ordinance  lyinge  well  to  pass,  shee  went  as  upright 
as  a  church.  1644  NYE  Gunnery  n.  (1670)  5  If  the  first  shot 
had  struck  under  the  Mark,  then  bring  the  Peece  in  all 
points  as  before  to  passe. 

III.  Permission  or  authorization  to  pass. 

8.  'Permission  to  go  or  come  anywhere'  (J.); 
esp.  a  written  permission  to  pass  into,  out  of,  or 
through  a  country  or  place,  or   between   places 
within  a  country ;    a  passport ;   also,  a  document 
authorizing  the  holder  to  pass,  e.g.  through  the 
lines  of  an  army  ;  authorization  or  leave  to  pass. 


them."  VIOV^'HA'NMER  Chron.  Irel.  (i633)"no  To  give  him 
Passe  to  seek  adventures  in  some  forraigne  country.  1047 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  44  He  had  given  passes  to  many 
obscure  persons,  to  go  into  and  return  out  of  that  king 
dom.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  3  Apr.,  The  Dutch  have  ordered 
a  passe  to  be  sent  for  our  Commissioners.  1722  DE  roE 
Plague  (1754)  o  To  get  Passes  and  Certificates  of  Health. . 
for,  without  these,  there  was  no  being  admitted  to  pass 
thro'  the  Towns.  1798  NELSON  Lit.  27  Oct.  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  (1845)  III.  163,  I  am  much  displeased  that  you  should 
grant  Passes  to  the  Ships  of  any  Power  with  whom  we  ari 
at  War.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJk.,  Pass,  or  Passport, 
a  permission  granted  by  any  state  to  a  vessel,  to  navigate 
in  some  particular  sea  without  molestation.  1900  [see  17  aj. 


PASS.- 

b.  Mil.  (See  quota.) 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  253  No  souldier  should  bee  dis- 
charged but  by  Passe  from  the  Lord  Deputie,  Priticipall 
Gouernour,  or  chiefe  Commanders.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil. 
Encycl.,  Awj,..also  a  certificate  of  leave  of  absence  to  a 
soldier  for  a  short  period.  1887  Times  28  Sept  7/3  Passes 
to  remain  out  after  hours  for  well-conducted  soldiers. 

t  C.  An  order  passing  a  pauper  to  his  or  her 
parish;  'an  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impotent 
persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of  abode '  (J.).  06s. 
1646-7  in  Swayne  Saritm  Chnrch-w.  Ace.  (1896)  325  Pore 
woman  traveling  from  Ireland  by  passe,  4<f.  1743-4  Act  17 
Geo.  II,  c.  5  Incorrigible  rogues,  .who  being  apprehended. . 
refuse  to  go  before  a  magistrate,  or  to  be  examined  on  oath, 
or  to  be  conveyed  by  a  pass.  1786  Pilton  Churchw.  Ace. 
in  Notes  ft  Gleanings  (Exeter)  II.  37/2  Paid  a  woman  that 
had  a  Pass  to  Wexford  in  Ireland  ••:,.  6tt. 

d.  A  document  or  ticket  authorizing  the  holder 
to  travel  free  on  a  railway,  etc.  Usually  free  pass. 
e.  A  ticket  or  order  giving  free  admission  to  a 
theatre  or  the  like. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pass  . .  a  free  journey-ticket 
on  a  railway;  an  unpaid  admission  to  a  place  of  amusement. 
1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  f,  Merch.  II.  ix.  270  He  has.  .railway- 
passes,  1894  [see  FREE  a.  32]. 

IV.  The  causing  of  something  to  pass. 

9.  Fencing.   The  act  of  passing  the  sword  or 
rapier ;  a  lunge,  a  thrust ;  a  round  or  bout  of  fencing. 

1508  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  L  233  In  these  times  you  stand 
on  distance  :  your  Passes,  Stoccado's,  and  I  know  not  what. 
i6oa  —  Ham.  v.  ii.  173  In  a  dozen  passes  between  your- 
self and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits.  1678 
PTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  i.  i,  I  put  by  his  Pass,  clos'd  with 
him  and  threw  up  his  Heel's.  1691  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing 
Master  (ed.  2)  70  A  Pass  is  that  with  which  a  man  goeth 
quite  by,  and  behind  his  adversary ;  the  second  kind  which 
is  called  a  Pass  (but  improperly)  is  that  with  which  a  Man 

foeth  only  close  to  his  Adversary,  and  commandeth  his 
word.  1691  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  De/.  Pop.  vii.  M.'s 
Wks.  (1851)  173  You  lie  every  where  so  open  to  blows,  that  if 
any  one  were  . .  to  make  a  Pass  at  any  part  of  you,  he  could 
hardly  miss.  1751  YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i,  Thy  bloody  pass 
cleave  thro'thy  brother's  breast.  1840 THACKERAY  Catherine 
vi,  He  drew  his . .  sword  and  made  a  pass  at  Mr.  Sicklop. 

fb.  fig.  A  sally  of  wit;  a  witty  thrust  or  stroke: 
in  phrases  pass  of  pate,  wit.  Obs. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  244  Steale  by  line  and  leuell  U 
an.excellent  passe  of  pate.  i8»  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  11. 
viil  (1869)  173  This  is  a  curious  pass  of  wit. 

10.  The  manipulation  of  a  juggler;  the  trans- 
ference or  changing  of  the  position  of  anything  by 
sleight  of  hand,  or  the  like ;  a  trick. 

To  make  the  pass  (in  card  tricks),  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  cards  in  the  pack,  by  dexterously  bringing  the  lower 
cards  to  the  top,  or  shifting  the  top  or  bottom  card. 

1599  MINSHEU  Span.   Diet.,  Passa,  as  jttega  de  fossa. 
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description).  1836  MARRYAT  Japhet  xi,  For  hours  and 
hours  was  I  employed  by  his  directions  in  what  b  called 
making  the  pass'  with  a  pack  of  cards,  as  almost  all  tricks 
on  cards  depend  upon  your  dexterity  in  this  manoeuvre. 
1859  WRAXALL  tr.  R.  Houdin  iv.  38  He  performed  the  most 
difficult '  passes '  with  a  coolness  no  one  would  expect  him  to 
possess.  1861  Boy's  Own  Conj.  Bk.  94  As.. a  friend  is  not 
always  present  who  can  perform  the  pass,  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  it.  1871  Routledgcs  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  346/1  To 
make  the  Pass  (sauter  la  coupe). 

11.  A  passing  of  the  hands  over  or  along  anything; 
manipulation ;  esp.  in  Mesmerism. 

1848  THACKERAY  Vaii.  Fair  xxiii,  Alexis,  after  a  few  passes 
from  Dr.  Elliotson,  despises  pain,  reads  with  the  back  of 
his  head.  1851  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Suferstit.  (ed.  2)  180  The  em- 
ployment of  mesmeric  passes,  .as  a  local  means  of  tranquil- 
lismg  the  nervous  sensibility.  1874  CARPENTER  Mental Phys. 
n.  xiv.  (1879)  553  The  delusion  was  kept  up  by  a  frequent 
recourse  to  '  passes  ',  resembling  those  of  the  Mesmerists. 

12.  Football,  Lacrosse,  Hockey,  etc.     A  trans- 
ference of  the  ball  by  one  of  the  players  to  another 
on  his  own  side. 

1891  Loch  to  Lock  Times  24  Oct.  16/2  L.  who  took  the 
ball  well  from  a  difficult  pass  by  C.  secured  a  try  after  a 
capital  run.  1894  Badminton  Libr.,  I-'ootball  (Assoc.)  109 
Inside  forwards,  .must,  like  the  outsides,  be  on  the  look-out 
for  making  a  pass  to  the  opposite  wing.  Ibid.  (Rugby)  333 
Some  of  the  leading  clubs  soon  discovered  that  for  a  'pass' 
to  be  accurate  it  must  be  short 

13.  In  a  rolling-mill :    '  A  single  passage  of  a 
plate  or  bar  between  the  rolls'  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 


SSi  RAYMOND  Itfiniiif  Gloss.,  Pass.  .When  the  bar  passes 
n  the  flat  '  it  is  called  &_flatting-pass  ;  if  '  on  the  edge  ',  an 


V.  1  14.  An  iron  ring  through  which  the  ball 
was  driven  in  the  game  of  PALL-MALL.  [F./ajw.] 

1611  COTGR.,  Leve,  a  Mallet  ..wherewith  the  bowle  is 
"ysed,  and  cast  through  the  Passe  at  Palemaille.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II.  s.  v.  Mall,  The  Ball  is  struck  ..  so  as  to  run 
through  an  iron  Arch  at  the  End  of  a  long  Alley  ..This 
Arch  is  call'd  the  Pass. 

15.  The  aperture  formed  by  the  corresponding 
grooves  in  a  rolling-mill. 


Russian  hemp,  next  to  oittshot. 
'744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Huibandm.  V.  in.  87  There  i: 
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hemp.     1886  W.  A.  HARRIS  Tick*.  Diet.  Fin-Insurance, 
Ptiss-henip. 

VI.  17.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.:  (a)  re- 
lating to  the  passing  of  an  examination  (sense  4), 
pass  degree,  divinity,  examination,  schools,  etc.; 
(t)  relating  to  the  issue  of  passes  (sense  8),  pass- 
form,  inspector,  law,  warrant,  etc. 

1838  [see  4],  1853  'C.  BEDE'  t'erdant  Green  xii,  He  had 
gone  to  a  farewell  pass-party.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadcni. 
Organa.  vi.  §  2.  236  When  a  pass-examination  was  insti. 
tuted.  Ibid.  238  The  university  should  cease  the  pass- 
business  altogether.  Ibid.  239  It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it 
proposed,  that  such  a  measure  as  the  abolition  of  the  pass- 
degree  should  be  taken  at  once.  1883  Times  i  June  4  Some 
pass-examiner  ..  set  a  continuity  of  traps ..  whereby  the 
unwary  examinee  was  brought  to  grief.  18510  Spectator 
5  Apr.,  We  quite  see  the  use  of  a  pass  examination  in  health 
for  all  appointments,  because  the  State  does  not  want  to  be 
burdened  with  invalids.  1891  Daily  News  8  Dec.  3/1  The 
pass-schools  are  once  more  upon  us,  and  the  pass-men  in 
their  white  ties  monopolize  the  High-street  after  breakfast 
and  lunch.  1900  Ibid.  23  Feb.  6/4  He  also  bribed  the 
'  pass  inspectors  ',  whose  business  it  was  to  see  natives  had 
proper  passes. 

D.  Special  combs.:  f pass-bank,  pass-boat, 
see  qnots. ;  pass-box,  a  box  for  transferring  car- 
tridges from  the  magazine  to  the  guns  on  the  field  ; 
pass-check,  a  ticket  of  admission  to  a  place  of 
entertainment  allowing  the  holder  to  withdraw  and 
re-enter  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858);  pass-door, 
a  door  of  communication  between  the  stage  and  the 
house  in  theatres;  t  pass-gilt  (A:.),  'current  money'; 
pass-hemp,  see  sense  16  ;  pass-holder,  one  who 
holds  a  'pass'  to  a  theatre,  etc.  (Simmonds  1858)  ; 
pass-note,  'a  certificate  from  an  employer  that 
the  bearer  has  regularly  left  his  last  employment ' 
(Webster  Suppl.  1 879)  ;  fpass-penny,  the  obolus 
placed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  on  the  tongue  of 
the  dead  to  pay  their  fare  over  the  Styx;  pass- 
shooting  (U. S.~),  the  shooting  of  wild  ducks  as 
they  pass  to  and  from  the  feeding-grounds  in 
autumn  ;  pass-ticket,  a  ticket  empowering  the 
holder  to  pass  in  (or  out) ;  pass-warrant,  see 
quot ;  pass-woman,  a  woman-student  who  passes 
an  examination  without  honours  :  cf.  PASSMAN. 
Also  PASS-MASTEB. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  •PassJiant,  the  Stock  or 
Fund  thereto  belonging  [i.  e.  to  the  game  of  passage] ;  also 
the  playing  Place  Cut  out  in  the  Ground  almost  Cock-pit 
waies.  1711  in  BAILEY.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  "Pass- 
beat,  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  boat.  A  flat  or  punt.  1856 
DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  431  The  wall  dividing  the  front 
from  the  stage  still  remained,  and  the  iron  *pass-doors  stood 
ajar.  1657  Records  a/ Elgin  (NewSpald.  C1J  I.  300  Money 
not  *pasgui!t.  The  officers  are  ordained.. to  advertise  the 
inhabitants  not  to  receive  this  newe  brought  in  base  couper 
coyne.  1659  W.  GUTHRIE  Clir.  Gt.  Interest  11.  (1724)  169  His 
Prayers,  his  other  Service  done  to  God,  his  Alms-deeds,  &c. 
are  not  Pass-gilt  before  God,  since  they  came  not  from  a 
right  Principle  in  his  Heart.. his  sacrifices  have  been  an 
abomination.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendfs  Life  Peiresc 
n.  50  Whether  the  ^Egyptians  also  were  wont  to  put  a 
•Passe-penny  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  1877  C.  HALLOCK 
Sportsm.  Gaz.  204  Another  method  is  *pass  snooting ;  that 
is,  standing . .  in  belts  of  woods,  over  which  the  birds  fly 
when  travelling  in  their  afternoon  flights  to  the  roosting 
and  feeding  grounds.  1761  Ann.  Reg.  220  The  friendship  of 
Mr.  Holies,  wno  had  procured  me  a  "pass  ticket,  as  they  call  it, 
enabled  me  to  be  present  both  in  the  nail  and  the  abbey.  1840 
PennyCycl.  XVIII.  401/2  Paupers  who  have  no  settlement 
must  be  maintained  by  the  parish  in  which  they  happen  to  be, 
as  casual  poor,  unless  they  were  born  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
or  in  the  islands  of  Man,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  in  which  case 
they  are  to  be  taken  under  a  *pass-warrant  of  two  justices 
to  their  own  country.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Feb.  1/3  One 
of  the  resolutions  . .  proposes  that  only  women  who  have 
taken  honours ..  shall  be  eligible  for  the  degree,  a  diploma 
being  offered  to  the  '  *passwoman '  in  lieu  thereof.  1900 
G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  ff  Impressions  349  If  there  should 
ever  be  a  large  influx  of  pass- women  of  the  same  type  as  pass- 
men . .  difficulties  of  discipline  will  be  greatly  aggravated. 

t  Pass,  sb.z  Oos.  rare.  Also  5  passe,  [ad.  L. 
passum  raisin-wine,  made  from  dried  grapes,  neuter 
of  passus  spread  out,  (of  fruit)  spread  out  to  dry, 
dried,  pa.  pple.  oipandlre  to  spread:  cf.  uvx passes 
raisins.]  Raisin-wine;  also  attrib.  pass- wine. 
Now  in  L.  form  passum. 

c  1490  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  XL  191  Now  passe  is  maad  that 
Affryk  vseth  make  Aforn  vyndage.  1671  CHARENTK  Lett. 
Customs  Mauritania  37  They.,  are  forc'd  to  make  use 
of  Pass-wine,  or  Raisin-wine,  for  they  call  Raisin  of  the 
sun  Pass,.. it  is  a  white  Wine,  but  muddy.  [1811  HOOPER 
Med.  Diet.,  Passutn,  Raisin-wine.  1841  SPALDING  Italy  ,y 
//.  IsL  I.  381  The  passum  was  made  from  raisins.] 

Pass  (pas),  v.  Forms :  3-5  passe(n,  (3  passi, 
3-5  -y.  4  Pi"".  Pasi,  -ye,  4-5  passyn,  paoyn), 
3-7  passe,  (4  pasce,  4-6  pas,  pase,  pace),  4- 
pass.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  passed,  past  (now  rarely 
as  pa.  t.) ;  also  4  paced,  pased,  4-6  Sc.  passit; 
3-5  {passed,  ipast,  4-6  ypassed,  ypast.  [a. 
F.  pass-er  (nth  c.  in  Littre',  Hatz.-Darm.),  a 
Com.  Romanic  vb. ;  in  Pr.  passar,  Sp.  pasar, 
It.  passare:— late  pop.L.  *passare  (med.L.  in  Du 
Cange,  with  derivs.  of  lithe.),  f.  pass-us  step, 
pace,  track  (PASS  j/'.l).  The  primary  signification 
was  thus  'to  step,  pace,  walk',  but  already  in 
1 1  the.  OF.  it  had  come  to  denote  progression  or 


PASS. 

moving  on  from  place  to  place.  Pass  and  pace 
are  the  same  word,  the  forms  having  been  in  later 
times  differentiated,  and  pace  restricted  to  those 
senses  which  are  akin  to  or  derived  from  PACE  si., 
while  pass  has  been  retained  for  the  other  original 
senses  and  the  newer  ones  developed  from  them.] 

In  Eng.  pass  has  become  the  most  general  verb  expressing 
onward  motion  ;  passing  may  consist  in  going,  running,  rid- 
ing, flying,  swimming,  sailing,  floating,  gliding,  or  in  being 
carried,  drawn,  driven,  impelled,  or  moved  on,  in  any  way. 
In  many  cases  the  inttans.  sense  can  be  expressed  by^w, 
especially  when  construed  with,  or  extended  by,  preposi- 
tions or  adverbs  expressing  varieties  of  direction,  etc  f  but  it 
can  be  used  in  many  transferred  senses  in  which  go  is  inap- 
plicable ;  e.g.  to  pass  into  a  new  state  or  condition,  or  to 
a  new  subject.  It  differs  from  move  in  expressing  the 
effect  rather  than  the  action.  Without  any  prepositional  or 
adverbial  extension,  the  original  and  intrans.  use  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  branches  V  and  VI,  being  otherwise  less 
frequent  than  the  derived  trans,  and  causal  uses  in  B  and  C. 

As  in  other  intrans.  vbs.  of  motion  (go,  come,  depart,  etc.), 
the  perfect  of  resultant  condition  had  originally  the  auxiliary 
be  (he  is  passed,  they  were  passed) :  cf.  sense  i,  quot.  c  1380, 
i  b,  14. .,  2,  c  1400,  etc.    This  was  sometimes  retained  even 
when  pan  was  transitive  :  cf.  sense  34,  quot.  1375;  38,  quols. 
14 . . ,  1526,  etc.     Hence  arose  the  later  PAST/T//.,  q.  v. 
A.  Intransitive  uses. 
I.  To  go,  proceed,  move  onward. 

1.  To  go  on,  move  onward,  proceed ;  to  make 
one's  way.  Now  usually  with  some  preposition, 
adv.,  or  advb.  extension  = go  (with  same  extension). 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4498,  &  vor  to  passy  vor|>  be  mouns 
he  ^arkede  uaste  is  route,  c  13*0  Sir  Bents  2043  (MS.  A) 
Euer  a  was  pasaunt,  Til  a  com  to  Mombraunt,  c  1380  Sir 
Ferunib.  2026  Wan  bay  weren  alle  yn  y-paste. .  Florippe  het 
schitte  be  dore  faste.  1413  JAS.  I  Kittgis  Q.  xxii,  Out  of  my 
contree..Be  se  to  pas,  tuke  I  niyn  auenture.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  178  He  understude  nocht  that 
he  suld  pas  be  see .  .  and  thare  sa  mony . .  that  may  pas  land 
gate.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ded.  6  Ther  durst  none  of  that  grit 
companye  pas  bakuart  nor  forduart.  1593  SHAKS.  i  ffen.yf, 
n.  i.  69  Most  part  of  all  this  Night .  .1  was  imploy'd  in 
passing  to  and  fro,  About  relieuing  of  the  Centinels.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  1031  A  Bridge. /by  which  the  Spirits  per- 
verse With  easie  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro.  1727  GAY 
Fables  i.  xv.  7  But  where  he  past,  he  terror  threw. 

b.  With  advb.   accusative,  expressing  route  or 
distance,  as  to  pass  that  way,  to  pass  a  mile,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  1\1.  8806  Quen  he  moght  pass  nanober  gatt. 
14. .  Sir  Beues  89/1725  +  7  (MS.  C)  When  he  was  paste  a  myle 
fro  Damaske.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  570  Seir  gaitU  pas  thay, 
Baith  to  Paris  in  fay.  1596  SPENSER  /•'.  (?.  v.  ii.  6  For  never 
wight  he  lets  to  passe  that  way  Over  his  Bridge,.. But  he 
him  makes  his  passage-penny  pay.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities 
93  After  I  was  passed  a  few  miles  from  Vercellis,  I  came  into 
the  Dukedome  of  Milan.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  I.  183  She 
once  had  past  that  way. 

c.  Of  something  inanimate  or  involuntary :  To 
move  on  under  any  force,  to  be  moved,  carried, 
conveyed,  transported,  impelled  onward;   to  flow 
as  water,  a  stream,  etc. 

1340-70  Alex.  -V  Dind.  140  From  perlese  paradis  passeb 
be  stronde.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  ui.vii. 
So  If  the  water  do.  .passe  aboue  the  gyrdlesteed,  they  haue 
a  hundred  Aspres.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  146  A  bridge., 
with  three  Arches,  vnder  which  the  boates  passe.  1703 
MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  177  That  the  Pole  may. .pass  from 
one  Puppet  to  the  other,  as  the  Work  may  require.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xv,  The  river  was  gay  with 
boats  passing  to  that  city.  1846  M°CuLLpcH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  1 1. 1 1  No  official  accounts  having  been  kept  of 
the  quantity  or  value  of  the  articles  passing  between  the  two 
countries.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  23  While  the 
rhepphore  is  thus  placed  and  the  current  still  passing,  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  exercise  these  muscles. 

d.  Of  a  line,  string,  path,  etc. :  To  extend  or 
be  continued,  to  have  its  course,  '  run '. 

1703  MOXON  Mcch.  Exerc.  220  Each  two  Centers,  .shall 
have  an  imaginary  Axis  pass  between  them.  I7j6.tr. 
Gregory's  Astron.  1.  439  A  Diameter  of  the  Ellipse,  .passing 
thro'  the  given  Points  B  and  A.  1793  SMEATON  Edysttne 
L.  §  254  nott,  Two  strong ..  ropes,  one  passing  from  the 
head  of  the  shears,  .to  the  rocks.  1813  HOBHOUSE  Journey 
485  The  path  passes  round  a  bay,  where  there  is  a  solitary 
cottage.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Pkaiter.  297 
Branch  bundles  passing  down  through  the  cortex. 

e.  To  proceed  or  go  on  in  narration,  considera- 
tion,  or  action;    Now  usually  fUSS  on '.  see  b.^a. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H~.  Fame  in.  265  But  hit  were  alle  to  longe 
to  rede  The  names  and  therefore  I  pace,  c  1386  —  Prot.  36 
Er  that  1  ferther  in  this  tale  pace.  Ts83^SHUTE  Archit.  .F  ij. 
The  whiche  pillor  of  .60.  foote  in  height  shalbe  deuided 
into  .9.  paries,  where  of  the  Epistilium  pccupieth .  .one  such 
part,  and  so  passing  forward  as  necessitie  shall  requyre  iti 
order  as  is  Wore  mencioned.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholas's  Voy.  n.  viii.  42, 1  will  not  passe  further  without 
first  making  a.. description  of  the  yle.  i6ao  T.  GRANGER 
Div.  Logike  309  One  being  finished,  we  immediately  passe 
to  another.  1899  F.  HARRISON  Tennyson,  Rnskin,  Mill, 
etc.  i.  10  So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  lyrical  form  of 
the  In  Afernffriarn...'We  pass  to  its  substance. 

2.  With  reference  to  place  or  object  of  destina- 
tion. Chiefly  with  to  (unto,  into). 

c  1350  Leg.  RooddSji)  75  Till  araby  sone  gan  he  pas.   1361 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  77  To  Penaunce  and  to  pilgrimage 
I  wol  passe  with  bis  obure.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  212 
[It]  slant  eke  in  so  Juste  a  place  That  every  soune  mot  to 
hyt  pace.    4:1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  5006  Now  ben  thei  alii 
to  batayle  paste,    a  1415  Cursor  M.  1034  fl'nn.)  A  we 
Pat  renneb  out   of  foure  stremes   Passynge  into  dyuerse 
remes.      1589    GREENE   Menaphon   (Arb.)   21    Democles.. 
elected  two  of  his  chiefe   Lordes  to  passe  vnto  Delpho: 
Y  tr.  Let'*  Africa  IX.  334  This  riuer  lakin 
from  mouut  Atlas .. pasxth  southward.     178. 


PASS. 

A.  MONRO  Altai.  Bones,  Nerves,  etc.  15  The  marrow  passes 
into  the  articular  cavities.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  326 
She  rose . .  And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 

b.   Of  spiritual  destination ;   esp.  in  to  pass  to 
God,  heaven,  etc. 

a. 1225  Alter.  R.  330  pet  we  moten  buruh  rudi  scheome 
passen  to  )?e  heouene.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvlll. 
(A  drian)  1 50,  I  sal  cume  . .  &  cal  be  . .  to  pass  to  God  quhen 
we  are  bone.  1453  Paston  Lett.  I.  256  He  passyd  to  God 
on  Monday  last  past,  at  xj.  of  the  clok  befor  none.  1317 
Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  6  All  my  good  fremdes 
passyd  to  the  mercie  of  God.  1602  SHAKS.  Hamlet  i.  n.  73 
All  that  Hues  must  dye,  Passing  through  Nature,  to  Eternity. 
1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  690  She . .  past  To  where  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace. 

II.  To  go  about,  circulate,  have  currency  (m 
some  capacity  or  character). 

1 3.  To  go  about,  to  travel ;  to  move  about,  be 
astir,  be  alive  and  active.  To  pass  on  earth,  (mold), 
to  have  one's  active  being,  to  exist :  cf.  Go  v .  B.  I  b. 

1340-70  Alex.  «,  Dind.  741  Whi  fauure  ?e  banne  falce 
godus,  and  folliche  seggen  pat  bei  ban  power  of  peple  pa 


londe  passede.  1561  K  eg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  162  That 
na  skipparis,  marineris,  nor  utheris  pass  in  cumpany  with 
thame.  1567  Gi,de  S,  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  45  He  did  his 
Apostillis  teiche,  Throw  all  the  warld  for  to  pas,  And  till  all 
Creature  for  to  preiche.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nidwlny's 
Voy.  IV.  L  114  Yong  men  ..  passyng  as  I  haue  said,  in  the 
nightes  to  goe  about  the  streetes. 

fb.   Well  to  pass,  well  to  do,  well  off  (cf.  \well 
to  live)  Obs.  :  see  WELL  adv. 

4.  To  be  handed  round  or  about ;  to  circulate, 
be  in  circulation,  be  current,  have  currency.      To 
pass  current  (^for  current} :  see  CUBBENT  a.  8. 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  65  Vpstart 
reformers . .  coueting  to  haue  newe  opinions  passe  vnder  their 
names.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Moral  Rclat.  248  This 
foolish  and  false  rule  of  honour,  which  passeth .  .among  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  France,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
vi.  (1734)  II.  161  Our  money  they  thought  would  not  pass,  and 
so  the  Markets  would  not  be  furnished.  1731  SWIFT  On  Death 
Dr.  Swift  189  And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber,  Re- 
vised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Cibber.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sell. 
Scand.  m.  iii.  song,  Let  the  toast  pass,  drink  to  the  lass. 
1810  SIR  A.  BOSWELL  Edinburgh  xiii,  From  hand  to  hand 
the  whirling  halfpence  pass.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Ess.  I.  i.  3  The  coinage  of  Constantinople  passed,  .over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eastern  world.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  13 
Mar.  5/2  A  certain  quantity  of  paper  engraved  and  signed 
so  as  to  pass  instead  of  gold. 

5.  To  pass  for,  as:  to  be  accepted  as  equivalent 
to ;  to  be  taken  for ;  to  be  accepted,  received,  or 
held  in  repute  as.     Often  with  the  implication  of 
being  something  else. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  ii.  61  God  made  him,  and  there- 


pound  i' th' city. — 0-    -  ..    . 

Had  Lucretius  been  only  a  Poet,  this  might  have  passed  for 
a  handsomly  described  Fable.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  29/1  The  Double  Rose  Noble . .  passes  for  thirty  nine  or 
Forty  shillings.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  IPS,  I.. some- 
times pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  Assembly  of  Stock-jobbers  at 
Jonathan's.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  IX.  vii.  F  i  You  pass  for 
a  kind-hearted  gentleman.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony. 
(ed.  2)  I.  App.  664  Something  happened . .  which  at  least 
passed  for  a  regular  election.  1884  H.  SPENCER  Man  v. 
State,  New  Toryism  i  Most  of  those  who  now  pass  as 
Liberals,  are  Tories  of  a  new  type. 

b.  To  pass  by :    to  be  currently  known  by  (a 
name  or  appellation). 


A  low  room,  which  passed  by  the  appellation  of 
HUXLEY  Evol.  *  Ethics  Prolegom.  13  That  progressive 
modification  of  civilisation  which  passes  by  the  name  of  the 
'  evolution  of  society '. 

c.  To  pass  on,  upon:  to  impose  upon;  to  gam 
credit  with. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  1202  'Tis  true,  I  thought  the 
Trick  would  pass  Upon  a  Woman  well  enough,  a  1680  — 
Rein.  (1759)  1. 229  Illiterate  Dunces  undiscern  d  Pass  on  the 
Rabble  for  the  learn'd.  1738  tr.  Guazzo's  A  rt  Conversation 
192,  I  am  now  sensible  that  you  havepassed  upon  me  very 
pleasantly.  1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  J.  Juniper  1. 193  This 
imposition  was  too  gross  to  pass  upon  him.  1802-12  BENTHAM 
Ration.  Judic.  Eiiid.  (1827)  V.  60  Such  modes  of  speaking 
as  would  not  pass  for  reasons  upon  any  body. 

III.  To  go  from  one  to  another,  be  transferred. 

6.  To  go  or  be  transported  from  one  place  or  set 
of  circumstances  to  another.    (Usually  with  prep.) 
Hey  pass  !  a  conjurer's  exclamation,  professing  to 
order  something  to  go  from  one  place  to  another. 

i  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  8  Fowheles  . .  bat  passes  fra  a 
land  to  a-nothire.  1573-80  BARET  A  hi.  P  163  A  griefe  passed 
from  the  side  into  the  heart.  1727  GAY  Fables  i.  xlii.  35  'See 
this  bank-note :  observe  the  blessing  :  Breathe  on  the  bill  '. 
Heigh  I  pass !  'tis  gone.  1860  TINDALL  Glac.  n.  iv.  248 
Nothing  . .  is  more  common  than  to  pass,  in  descending  a 
mountain,  from  snow  to  rain. 

7.  To  undergo  transition  from  one  form  or  state 
to  another,  'to  be  changed  by  regular  gradations' 
(J.) ;   to  undergo  chemical,  mineralogical,  struc- 
tural, or  other  gradual  conversion  into. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1583  Hypsip.,  And  from  forme  in 
to  forme  it  [matter]  passyn  may.  1618  CHAPMAN  lieswd 
L  197  Jove's  will  was,  The  good  should  into  heavenly 
natures  pass.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  in.  5  That  which 
U  a  fifth  shall  pass  into  a  third.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ. 
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Hum.  Knmal.  §  124  Ancient  and  rooted  prejudices  do  often 
pass  into  principles.  1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815) 
107  It  is  said  that  peat  has  been  discovered  passing  into 
mineral  coal  1851  WRIGHT  Richardson's  Geol.  126  Thus 
granite  passes  through  syenite  and  greenstone  into  basalt, 
and  this  last  to  pitchstone.  1854  BREWSTER  More  Worlds 
xv.  228  Our  Earth  passed  from  a  state  of  chaos  into  an 
orderly  world.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  n.  iii.  179  1  he 
hatred  of  theologians  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  1871  B. 
STEWART  Heat  (ed.  2)  §  84  A  substance  passes  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  state.  1899  Alltutfs  Syst.  Mcd.\\\l.  595 
The  patient  then  passes  into  a  severe  general  lichen,  after 
the  ordinary  type. 

8.  Law.  Of  property :  To  be  conveyed  to  a  person ; 
to  go  by  conveyance,  or  come  by  inheritance  to, 
into  the  hands  of. 

1429  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  344/1  Neyther  be  colour  or  occasion 
of  feffement  or  of  yeft  of  gode  moeble  passede  be  Dede,  nor 
other  wyse.  c  1440  PECOCK  Repr.  II.  404  The  jifte  so  mad 
to  him  passid  into  him  fulli  and  hooli.  1574  tr.  Littletons 
Tenures  47  Al  the  rente  and  service  . .  bee  incidences  to  the 
reversion  and  passe  by  the  graunte  of  reversion.  z6xi  BIBLE 
Num.  xxvii.  7  Thou  shall  cause  the  inheritance  of  their 
father  to  passe  vnto  them.  1642  tr.  Perkins' Prof  .  Bk.  m.  §  204. 
91  If  liverie  and  seisin  bee  made  unto  the  Monke.  .nothing 
shall  passe  thereby.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  51  The 
advowson  passed,  because  it  was  clearly  referred  to  in  the 
grant.  1883  Law  Times  Rep.  XLIX.  337/1  There  is  no 
case  in  which  the  benefit  of  a  personal  covenant,  not  assign- 
able on  the  face  of  it,  has  been  held  to  pass  by  assignment. 

9.  To  be  uttered  between  two  (or  more)  persons 
mutually ;  to  be  interchanged  or  transacted,  as  dis- 
course, communications,  letters,  mutual  offices. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  91  Remember  yet  the 
friendly  wordes,  ypast  betweene  vs  twaine.  £1592  MARLOWE 
Jew  of  Malta  n.  462  Here  must  no  speeches  passe,  nor 
swords  be  drawne.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  v.  63  Now 
M.  Broome,  you  come  to  know  What  hath  past  betweene 
me,  and  Fords  wife.  1712  STEELE  Sfeet.  No.  263  rs  Two 
Letters  which  passed  between  a  Mother  and  Son  very  lately. 
1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong,  v,  I  know  what  has  past 
between  you.  1819  SHELLEY  Julian  ft  Maddalo  158  The 
Count  entered.  Salutatiors  passed.  1885  Gd.  Words  258/2 
Then,  by-and-by,  the  vesper  bells  at  ten  ring  out  from  the 
steeple, .  .some  moral  reflections  pass. 

IV.  With  reference  to  place  left  :  To  gojway. 

10.  To  go  away;    to  go  forth,  depart,"re»wjva 
from  (to/,  off)  a  place,  thing,  or  person.     Of  a 

thing  :  To  be  taken  away  or  removed  (front). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13731  Glue  vs  bi  dome,  and  !at  vs  pas. 
c  1330  King  of  Tars  49  That  schul  ye  witen  ar  ye  pase. 
13..  Cursor  M.  4001  (Gott.)  If  bu  will  bai  sal  pasce,  And 
cum  nohut  in  his  hand  percas.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  i. 
239  And  shortly  of  this  thyng  to  pace,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
1896  Pas  fro  my  presens  on  payne  of  bi  lyffe.  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  1483  Fro  the  wyld  bestis  gan  he  passe  To  an  hye 
hyll.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  147  To  pas 
of  the  contree.  1530  PALSCR.  653/2, 1  passe,  I  go  forthe  or 
away,  ji  passe.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  xxvi.  39  If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  passe  from  me.  1819  BYRON  Juan  n.  ex,  The 
sand  Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd.  1879 
E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  in.  (1883)66  The  holy  man ..  made  The 
eight  prostrations,.. Then  turned  and  passed, 
t  b.  To  pass  one's  way :  to  depart.  Obs. 

ciyjs  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Symon  t,  Itutas)  384  pane  be 
apostolis  can  assay  owt  of  be  land  to  pass  bar  vay.  Ibid. 
xxxiii.  (George)  346  [He]  lape  one  horse  &  passit  his  way. 
'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  184  In  pess  lete  thame  pass  thar 
vay.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  387  That  we  may  frely 
passen  forth  oure  way.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  771  And  hys 
way  fast  ageyn  dyd  pase. 

e.Jig.  To  depart,  diverge/row  a  course,  practice, 
principle;  to  pass  from  (\of)  —  to  leave,  abandon, 
forsake ;  t  to  pass  of  wit,  to  go  out  of  one's  wits. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8685  Sum  wait  into  wodenes,  &  of  wit 
past,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  1. 176  A  man  leueth . .  and  passith 
fro  that  that  he  hath  toke  upon  him  to  kepe  as  lawe  of  God. 

1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  C  iij,  As  a  henne  y'  passeth 
fro  her  egges  &  suffre  them  to  be  colde.  1777  WATSON 
Philip  II,  1.  x.  285  Intreating  him.. to  pass  from  the  other 

taxes. 

11.  To  depart  from  this  life,  decease,  die.    a. 
with  various  extensions,  as  to  pass  hence,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17019  pe  . .  wittes  five,  .all  sal  be  tint  er 
saul  pas.  a  1330  Roland  $  V.  130  To  sende  him  mi}t  & 
space,  ..  Er  he  hennes  passe,  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Kk. 
295  (MS.  B)  And  for  bo  soules  bat  hethen  are  past.  1482 
Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  72  The  sowlys  that  passyn  hens 
out  of  this  world.  1583  Leg.  BP.  St.  Androis  Pref.  74  Lyk 
to  our  faythfull  pastoris  past  befpir.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII, 
iv.  ii.  162  His  long  trouble  now  is  passing  Out  of  this  world. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  153  No  handful  of  earth  shall 
bury  me,  pass'd  to  the  shadows.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  237  There  passed  from  among  us  a 
man  who  held  a  high,  .position  in  English  literature. 

b.  simply.  Now  arch,  .or  dial. 
1340  Aycnb.  214  Non  ne  wot  huanne  he  ssel  stcruc 
huanne  he  ssel  pacL  £1386  CHAUCER  Sgr.'s  T.  486  Myn 
harm  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace.  1418  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1883) 
38  5yf  bat  I  passe  Rather  ban  sche.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI, 
in.  iii.  25  Disturbe  him  not,  let  him  passe  peaceably.  1605 
—  Lear  v.  iii.  314  Vex  not  his  ghost,  O  let  him  passe.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ix,  He  past ;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone. 
1878  SEELEY  Stein  1 1 1.  560  About  6  o'clock  [he]  was  seen  to 
turn  on  his  left  side,  breathe  a  deep  sigh,  and  pass. 

V.  To  go  by,  move  past. 

12.  To  go  by.      Now   the   leading   intransitive 
sense  of  the  simple  verb.     (Not  in  ].) 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  849  (MS.  A)  A  wende  pasi  in  grib  &  pes, 
pe  stiward  cride ;  '  Leib  on  &  sles '.  c  1430  Syr  Tryalll.  219 
An  olde  kny}t  that  may  hur  lede,  Tylle  sche  be  paste.  1477 
EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  90  Ther  passed  a  theef  byfore 
alexandre.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ded.  6  The  hagbutaris  past 
neir  to  the  camp  of  ther  enemeis.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xvi.  10 
Againe  lesse  made  seuen  of  his  sonnes  to  passe  before 
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Samuel.  1708  Lund.  Gaz.  No.  4445/3  The  Right  of  the  Foot 
..,  pass'd  yesterday  in  Review  before  his  Grace.  1841 
TENNYSON  Voyage  vi,  And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 
Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Dcuka- 
lion  in.  ii.  105  At  a  distance  I  Have  seen  thee  pass.  Mod. 
Allow  me  to  pass,  please.  Looking  on  as  the  procession 
passed. 

b.  Of  things :  To  be  moved,  conveyed,  impelled 
past ;  to  flow  past.  Also_/ff. 

13..  K.  All's.  2192  That  launce  paced  without  harme:  Ac 
Alisaundre  him  smot  thorugh  the  brest.  1385  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nic/wlay's  Voy.  I.  xii.  14  At  the  beginning  of  the  valley 
passe  two  smal  riuers.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  22  And 
high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberis  doth  pas.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  ii.  38  My  Lore!  stand  backe,  and  let 
the  Coffin  passe.  1596  —  i  Hen.  IV,  IV.  i.  95  The  nimble- 
footed  Mad-Cap,  Prince  of  Wales, . .  that  daft  the  World 
aside,  And  bid  it  passe.  111689  MRS.  BEHN  Dream,  The 
grove  was  gloomy  all  around,  Murmuring  the  stream  did 
pass.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  i.  vi,  Gay  castles  in  the 
clouds  that  pass.  1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Prayer  u.  in  Lyra 
Apost.  (1849)  6s  The  pageant  of  a  kingdom  vast,  And 
things  unutterable,  past  Before  the  Prophet's  eye. 

C.  With  various  complementary  adjs.,  mostly  of 
negative  meaning,  as  to  pass  unheeded,  unntticeJ, 
etc.  lit.  udjgf. 

1607  MIDDLE-TON  Michael'".  Term  11.  i.  109  L>o  1  pass  »l- 
together  unnoted,  think  you?  1624  QUARLES  Div.  Poems, 
Sinn's  Sonn.  (1717)  382  Those  crimes  Which  past  unthought 
of  in  my  prosp'rous  times.  1766  FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Worn. 
(1767)  I.  i.  13  It  is  done  every  day,  and  passes  unregarded. 
1784  COWPER  Task  i.  317  Nor  unnoted  pass  The  sycamore, 
capricious  in  attire.  1809  BYRON  Eng.  Bards  A/  Sc.  Rev.  255 
Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here? 

13.  Of  time  and  temporal  things,  conditions,  etc. : 
a.  Of  time:  To  elapse,  glide  by,  come  to  an  end. 

13..  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  XX.  578  Twelf  hundred  & 
sixtene  ber  to  ?eres  were  ipassed,  ar  bis  were  'd°-  '377 
LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  v.  416  And  vigilies  and  fastyng  dayes  alle 
bise  late  I  passe,  And  ligge  abedde  in  lenten.  1388  WYCLIF 
Job  xvii.  ii  Mi  dales  ben  passid.  1523  LD-  BEBNEKS  Freiss. 
I.  84  The  first  day  passed  without  any  thing  doyng.  1697 
DRYUEN  Virg.  Ceorg.  HI.  82  More  Ages  . .  Than  have  fiom 
Tithon  past  to  Cajsar's  Days.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  n. 
Wks.  1874  I.  42  If  the  husbandman  lets  his  seedtime  pass 
without  sowing,  the  whole  year  is  lost  to  him.  1826  DISRAELI 
Viv  Grey  v.  x,  The  first  few  days.. appear  to  pass  very 
slowly.  1856  SIR  B.  BROOIE  Psyckol.  Ing.  I.  iv.  148  As  we 
advance  in  age  so  do  the  years  pass  more  rapidly.  Mod. 
Make  haste ;  time  passes  ! 
b.  Of  things  in  time. 

13  .  Cursor  M.  27630  If  bou  be  fair,  it  passes  sone.  1381 
WYCLIF  Luke  xxi.  33  Heuene  and  erthe  schulen  passe :  but 
my  wordis  schulen  not  passe.  1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  lint 
tatione  i.  xx.  169  The  worlde  passeth  with  all  his  plesaunt 
delites.  1890  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  xii.  75  So  passeth,  in  the 
passing  of  a  day,  Of  mortall  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the 
flowre."  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  453  Not  to  let  th'occasion 
pass.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  n.  20  Beauty  s  a  Charm, 
but  soon  the  Charm  will  pass.  ,11771  GRAY  Song  10  Sk 
serene  Speak  not  always  winter  past.  1841  JAMES  Brigand 
i  Thus  passed  the  earlier  part  of  the  days  journey.  1881 
TENNYSON  To  Virgil  vii,  Kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise 
no  more. 

VI.  To  go  or  get  through. 

14.  To  go  or  get  through  (esp.  by  a  narrow  or 
contracted  passage,  or  in  face  of  obstructions  and 
difficulties);  to  have,  obtain,  or  force  passage,  to 
make  one's  way.     Also  of  things. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  4417  (MS.  A)  To  lesu  he  made  his  praiere 
. .  pat  he  moste  pase  wib  is  lif,  To  sen  is  children  and  is  wif. 
c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  70  What  thyng  sail  passe  qwyte,  And  be 
noght  in  this  snarres  tane.  ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  11149  ine 
yates  ..  bai  stake,..  Neuer  in  purpos  with  prise  to  pas  at 
horn  efte.  1509  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  Preamble,  The 
Kynges  Subgiectes  shal  nott .  .passe  on  horsebacke.  .nor  on 
fote  by  that  way.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy. 
iv  xv.  129  Through  which  narrow  streights,  Alexanaei 
..made  his  armie  to  passe.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  L  290 
Mut.  My  Lord  you  passe  not  heere.  Tit.  What  villaine 
Boy,  bar's!  me  my  way  in  Rome?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  m. 
480  And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise  Dying  put  on  the 
weeds  of  Dominic  Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguisd. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crews.*.,  [At]  Billiards  when  the 
Ball  goes  through  the  Court  or  Porch,  it  is  said  to  pass. 
1870  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  HI.  (1883)  So  At  the  gates  he  *e 
A  triple  guard,  and  bade  no  man  should  pass  By  day  or 
night,  issuing  or  entering  in. 

fig.  IS63-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andres  Wks.  (1892)  i 
No  man  salbe  admittit ..  to  the  philosophic  that  has  noch 
passit  be  the  first  or  second  classe  of  humanite. 

t  b.  To  make  the  passage  of  a  channel  or  sea. 

1588  B.  C.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  III.  135  From  Dt 
kerke  is  lately  come  to  Lisbone  a  smale  sh I pp ..  having  passett 
in  vij  daies.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslos  Frav.  102 
hundred  small  vessels.. which  came  from  Cananor  and  t 
coasts  of  Malabar,  and  had  pass'd,  notwithstanding  t 
blockhouse  of  Dutch  vessels. 

c.  Of  things :    e.  g.  to  be  admitted  through  a 
customs  barrier. 

1637  Star  Chamb.  Decree  §  6  in  Milton's  Areof.i.Arb.\ 
Nor  shall  any  Searcher,  Wayter,  or  other  Officer  betongj 
to  the  Custome-house, ..  suffer  the  same  to  passe,    u 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.v\.\l.  us  The  officers  of  the  customs 
allowed  the  superstitious  garments  and  trinkets  to  pass. 

d.  To  go  through  a  duct ;  to  be  voided. 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  I.  vi.  (1735)  17  Such  [substance], 
whose  Tenacity  exceeds  the  Powers  of  Digestion,  will  neither 
pass  nor  be  converted  into  Aliment.     1801  Mtd.  Jrnl. 
When  a  bougie  can  readily  pass,  there  is  no  necessity  lor 
using  any  other  method.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pracl.  UfP 
(ed.  3)  181  If  large  quantities  are  given,  much  passes  by  in< 
bowels.    1897  Alltutt's  Syst.  Mtl  IV.  233  The  patient  was 
progressing  satisfactorily,  save  that  ..  the  button  had  i. 
passed. 
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15.  To  be  allowed  or  not  stopped  by  a  censor, 
In  L;O  uncensurcd  ;    to  j;o  without  check  or  chal- 
lenge ;    to  be  tolerated  or  allowed  to  serve  the 
purpose;  to  be  successful  as  an  expedient  or  trick; 
to  '  ijo  down ',  to  '  do ' ;  to  pass  muster. 

U  Cursor  M.  28707  (Colt.)  For  quen  a  sin  was  wroken 
s,,T  I  In  sal  he  passe  has  hundret  ma.  1565  ABP.  PAKKKR  in 
I  .•'"..  Lit.  Men  iCaimlen)  28  We  thinke  it  maye  so  passe 
well  ynoughe.  i*»3  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  Prol.  n  Those  that 
to  see  Onely  a  show  or  two,  and  so  a  gree  The  Play 
nriy  passe.  1672  WYCHERLEY  I.ave  in  a  H'oad\.  ill,  Indeed 
and  indeed,  the  trick  will  not  pass,  Jonas.  1781  COWPER 
tt'ltt.  (1837)  XV.  92,  I  never  suffer  a  line  to  pass  till  I  have 
made  it  as  good  as  I  can.  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  ft  Circ. 

I.  (1874!  108  This  sonnet,  .might  be  divided  yet  more  nicely, 
ami  made  yet  clearer;  but  this  division  may  pass.     1876 
OUIDA  Winter  City  vi.  130  Pranks  that  pass  in  a  palace, 
though  the  police  would  interfere  in  a  dancing  garden. 

16.  To  Lie  allowed   and  approved  by  a  court, 
legislature,  or  deliberative  body;  to  'get  through'; 
to  receive  legislative  sanction ;  to  be  ratified. 

1568  GRAKTON  Citron.  II.  no  Vpon  him  onely  whome  the 
king  nominated,  he  compelled  most  commonly  the  election 
to  passe.  1579  FULKE  Htsklnt's  Purl.  376  The  bill  will 
passe  neuer  the  sooner.  1671  MARVKLL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5 

I 1.  409,  I  lell  him  that  we  must  get  the  Patent  passe  before 
1'arlianienl.     17"  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  72  f  5  This  Resolu- 
tion passed  in  a  general  Club  Iff  mine  Cantradicente.    1765 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  154/2  A  motion  was  lately  made  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons  to  address  his  majesty. .. But  it 
l>;isseil  in  ihe  negative.     1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  61 
Tint  great  body  of  our  statute  bw  which  passed  under  those 
whom  they  treat  as  usurpers.    1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times 
IV.  Iviii.  285  The  bill  passed  without  substantial  alteration. 

17.  To  go  or  get  through  any  trial  successfully; 
spec,  to  be  successful  in  an  examination,  to  reach 
or  satisfy  the  required  standard.     To  pass  master, 
etc.,  to  graduate  as  master,  etc.  (in  some  faculty). 

1600  O.  K.  (?  M.  SUTCLIFFE)  Repl.  Libel  \.  viii.  217  Parsons 
is  not  onely  a  practitioner,  but  also  has  passed  master  in 
this  facultie.  i7»7-4t  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Degree,  To  pass 
bachelor  of  divinity,  the  candidate  must  have  been  seven 
years  master  of  arts.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxviii,  If 
I  pass,  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  do.  1840  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed-  7)  XXI.  498/2  The  candidate  for  mathematical  honours 
must,  in  the  first  instance, '  pass '  in  classics.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVI.  29/2  Candidates  will  pass  who  show  a  competent 
knowledge  in  any  two  of  the  subjects.  The  list  of  the 
candidates  who  have  passed  is  to  be  published.  1871  in 
Alhenxum  ii  May  583/2  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
no  Lawrence  could  pass  for  the  artillery.  1870  LUBBOCK 
Kltm.  Educ.  in  Contemp.  Jin'.  June  79  Only  62,000  passed 
in  any  extra  subject. 

1 18.  To  succeed,  to  be  successful.  Obs. 
ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  8295  Than  Troiell.  .Wold  haue  led  the 
lord  o-lyue  to  be  towne  s  But. .Thai  pullid  hym  with  pyne, 
hut  passid  bai  noght.  1481  CAXTON  Godcj(fi-oy  ccviii.  304 
They  ansuerd  that  it  shold  be  hard  to  be  had,  not  wiih- 
stondyng  they  muste  essaye,  ffor  they  myght  passe  in  none 
other  maner.  1589  NASHE  Martins  Months  Minftt  Wks. 
(Grosartl  I.  161  Howe  they  meane  than  to  proceede  (if  they 
passe)  shall  bee  a  Mumchaunce  for  me. 
VII.  To  go  beyond,  exceed,  excel,  surpass. 
f!9.  To  excel,  to  surpass;  to  go  to  excess.  Obs. 
£1380  WVCLIF  H'ks.  (1880)  392  J>ouj  bai  be  lesse  in  oo 
chirche,  hai  passen  in  an-ober.  f  1394  P.  PI.  Crlde  846 
Parannter  y  mi}te  Passen  par  auenture,  &  in  som  poynt 
crren.  ri440  Ipomydon  916  In  alle  the  feld  was  none  so 
wight,  But  if  it  were  my  lord  the  kynge,  For  he  is  passand 
in  euery  thynge.  15*6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1401  So  dyd  he 
excede  &  passe,  a  15*9  —  Ph.  Spartnue  151  Because  that 
she  dyd  pas  In  poesy  to  endyte.  1573-80  BARKT  Alv.  P 
169  Onely  Demosthenes  passeth,  or  excelleth.  i6o»  Life 
T.  Cromwtll  v.  iii.  127  My  faith  compar'd  with  thine  as 
much  shall  pass  As  doth  the  diamond  excel  the  glass.  ci6xi 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  594  The  fairest  man  . .  Of  all  the  Greeks, 
save  Peleus'  son,  who  pass'd  for  gen'ral  frame. 

tb.  y«a«-impersonal,  It  passes:  it  exceeds  all 
ordinary  limits,  passes  description,  '  beats  every- 
thing'. Obs. 

1549  CHALONER  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  K  ij,  It  passeth, 
to  see  what  sporte  and  passetyme  the  Godds  them  selues 
haue,  at  snche  folie  of  these  selie  mortall  men.  1599 
PORTER  A'igry  Worn.  Abingtl.  in  HazL  Dodsley  VII.  352, 
I,  hearing  her, . .  led  her  such  a  dance  in  the  dark  as  it 

K".      1606  SHAKS.   Tr.  fy  Cr.  \.  ii.  178  There  was  such 
ughing,  and  Hellen  so  blusht,  and  Paris  so  chaft,  and  all 
the  rest  so  laueht,  that  it  past,    a  1658  CLEVELAND  n'ks. 
(1687)  376  You  Keep  such  Hurly-burly  that  it  passes.     1689 
SHADWEIL  Bury  F.  i.  i,  And  were  as  merry  as  pass'd. 

VIII.  20.  Of  events :  To  go  on  or  proceed  in 
the  course  of  things  ;  to  take  place,  occur,  happen. 
Formerly  with  indirect  obj. :  see  quot.  1543. 

a  1541  WVATT  Let.  in  Wks.  (1861!  p.  xix,  That  I  should 
write  and  declare  such  things  as  haue  passed  me  whilst 
I  was  in  ihe  Emperor's  Court.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  i.  30 
If  he  did  know  Of  straunge  adventures,  which  abroad  did 
pas.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  173  Heav'n  is  for  thee  too 
nigh  To  know  what  passes  there.  173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
H.  §25,  I  am  attentive  to  all  [hat  passes.  1802  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  I.  iii.  17  Reflect  coolly  upon  what  has  passed. 
1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  En£.  xvi.  III.  726  Intelligence  of 
what  was  passing  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord  President. 

IX.  Used  in  reference  to  process  of  law. 
( [AF.  Passer,  ori^.  to  proceed,  go  on  :  cf.  the  legal  sense  of 

process ',  'proceedings '.] 

21.  Of  a  jury  (assize,  inquest) :  To  sit  in  inquest 
on  or  upon ;  to  decide  or  adjudicate  between  parties; 
to  give  a  verdict  for  or  against,  arch. 
("93  Yearbks.  20  s,  21  Edv>.  I  (Rolls)  399  Lassise  passe, 

ke  dyt  ke  Willem  sun  pere  . .  ne  morut  poynt  seysy.     Ibid. 

4°i  [see  22  belowl.      (11377   [;*'!''>'  Assisantm  (Repts.  of 

r-dw.  Ill,  cd.  1679)  5  Si  I'assise  passe  pur  le  demandant. 
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Ibid.  46  Etl'assisepassasurlc  point  centre  Icbarun  et  la  feme.] 
13..  Krang,  Nitod.  243  in  Herrig  Arckiv  LI  II.  396  He 
cnesed  a  quest,  on  him  to  pas.  1437  RolUofPartt.  IV.  509/2 
If  the  seid  Thomas  Stamford,  perceyve  that  eny  enquesl 
woll  not  passe  with  his  enteni.  144*  T.  BECKINGTON  t>rr. 
(Kolls)  II.  215  We  avis.,  not  lightly  to  passe  upon  suche 
graunts  of  your  demaynnes.  1454  Kolls  of  Parlt.  V.  239/8 
By  the  June  that  passed  betwene  the  said  Duke  and  the 
said  Thomas,  it  was  founde  that  the  same  Thomas  was 
gylty.  1473  SIR  J.  P  ASTON  \\\P.  Lett.  III.  84  The  jurye  that  ; 
passyd  again  Saundre.  1495  Act  n  Hen,  VU}  c.  21  Such  ' 
persones  av  passm  and  ben  impanelled  upon  issues  joined 
between  partie  and  partie  in  the  Courtes  of  the  same  Citie. 
1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  n.  1209  Master  Shir  iff,  ye  shal  not 
need  to  returne  any  lury  to  passe  upon  him,  for  he  hath 
pleaded  guilty.  1688  Jml.  Ho.  Comm.  (1803)  X.  22  Jurors, 
which  pass  upon  Men  in  Tryals  for  High  Treason,  ought 
to  be  Freeholders.  1751  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process 
(ed.  2)  203  The  Clerk  saith  to  the  Prisoner  '  .  .  these  Men 
which  you  shall  hear  called  ..are  to  pass  between  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  you,  upon  Trial  of  your  Life 
and  Death  '.  1887  Pall  Mali  G.  4  Nov.  a/i  Judge  Stephen 
has  decided  that  a  jury  could  not  be  trusted  to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  Endacott's  good  faith.  1901  N.  Atuer.  Rev. 
Feb.  248  Sheriffs'  juries  should  never  be  asked  to  do  more 
than  pass  upon  the  estates  of  the  alleged  lunatics. 

b.  To  serve  or   'sit*   on   (upon>  -fin)  a  jury, 
assize,  or  trial. 


1574   Water/.  Arch,  in  ic/A  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Cotnm. 
App.  v.  333  Thinhabitanntes  .  .  used  to  passe  in  juries  of 
1597  in  Ferguson  &  Nanson  Munic.  Rec.  Carlisle 
(1887)  277  Yf  thes  [slander)  may  goe  unpunished,  it  Is  not 


App. 

trial! 


for  noe  honest  man  ..  to  pass  upon  any  jury.  1751  J. 
LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  40  With  a  List  of  the 
Assizers  Names  and  Designations,  that  are  to  pass  upon  his 
Assize.  Mod.  Juryman's  Oath  (Sc.  Criminal  Cases),  You 
fifteen  swear  by  Almighty  God  . .  you  will  truth  say  and  no 
truth  conceal,  in  so  far  as  you  are  to  pass  on  this  assize. 

C.  Of  a  court,  a  judge,  the  law:  To  adjudicate, 
pass  sentence  upon, on.  Msotransf.  (With  indirect 
passive.'} 

1531  TINDALE  Pathw.  Script.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.  1848)  11 
When  the  law  bath  passed  upon  us,  and  condemned  us  to 
death.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  Prol.  C  ij,  Yf 
euery  thynge  in  this  wourdle  shold  be  wayed  and  passyd 
vpon  after  this  sorte.  1586  A^.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (16251 
137  The  laws  must  further  passe  vpon  him.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  in.  vii.  24  We  may  not  passe  vpon  his  life  Without  the 
forme  of  lustice.  1*40  D.  CAWDREY  Three  Sertn.  (1641)  12  A 
Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  which  passes  upon  life 
and  death.  1680  HICKERINGILL  Narr.  Tryal^  Wks.  1716 
II.  208  The  wicked  World .. cannot  pass  upon  it.. till  they 
have  first  defiled  it  with  Lies  and  Slanders,  a  1863  C  P. 
DALY  in  Ct.  Comm.  Pleas,  Nfiu  York  in  Herald  ff  Genealog. 
(1863)  345  It  does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  my  judicial 
duty  to  pass  upon  that  question.  1896  Law  Times  C.  491/1 
The  conception  of  a  judge  to  pass  on  questions  of  law,  and 
a  jury  to  pass  on  questions  of  fact. 
22.  Of  a  verdict,  sentence,  or  judgement :  To  be 
rendered,  given,  or  pronounced  ;  of  justice :  To  be 
executed ;  •(•  (rarely)  of  a  case  or  suit :  To  be  de- 
termined or  decided  (quot.  1453). 

[i»93  Ytarbkf.  20  It  21  Edw.  I  401  Unkes  jugement  ne 
passa  sur  le  verdyt  de  le  assise :  kar,  apres  le  Assise  passe, 
les  partyes  aveyent  jour  pur  oyer  lur  jugement ;  e  la  partye 
demandant  ne  voleyt  pluys  venyr  en  Court.  Ibid.  411 
Entre  ky  e  ky  passa  le  jugement?]  a  1380  in  Horstmann 
Al'.englische  Legenden  (1878)  i.  32/2  pe  sentence,  mayden, 
asoylet>  lie,  Whon  bat  hit  passep  on  me.  1453  Rolls  oj 
Parlt.  V.  267/2  If.,  the  mater  pleded  passe  or  be  demed 
for  the  Pleintif  therin.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvn.  ii,  O,  let  my 
sentence  passe  from  thine  own  face.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  i.  xxxix.  (1739)  59  After  Verdict,  Judgment  passed 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  Law.  1771  GOI.DSM.  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  82  A  similar  sentence  passed  against  some  of  his 
adherents.  iSiSjAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v.  199  Before 
his  arrival,  unlimited  condemnation  had  passed  on  the  whole 
of  his  proceedings.  1891  Law  Rtf.  Weekly  Notes  78/2 
The  verdict  and  judgment  passed  for  the  plaintiff. 

t  b.  Of  the  accused :  To  undergo  trial  and  sen- 
tence ;  to  be  sentenced.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hiton  Ixxxii.  254  To  dyssymell  the 
matter  vayleth  not,  syn  that  Huon  must  passe  hyiugement ; 
howe  saye  you,  shall  he  be  hangyd  or  drawen  1 

X  t23.  To  care,  to  reck.  (Usually  with 
negative.)  OPS.  a.  Const. /or :  to  pass  for,  to  care 
for,  regard,  mind. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  60  Paule  and  Sylas, 
not  passyng  for  theyr  whyppyng . .  prayed  and  song  hymnes. 
1565-73  Durh.  Depos.  (Surtees)  109  She.  .said  that  she  dyd 
not  passe  yf  all  ropers  were  hanged,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Schelem. 
i  (Arb )  82  They  passe  for  no  Doctores :  They  mocke  the 
Pope :  They  raile  on  Luther.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist. 
Ivstine  xiv.  61  Neither  doe  I  passe  greatly  for  my  life.  1633 
G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Fonrunners\\,  Yet  if  you  go,  I  passe 
not ;  take  your  way.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  CoUoq.  292,  I 
I  do  not  so  much  pass  for  the  body. 

fb.  Const.  o/(c(.  to  reck  of),  on,  upon.  Obs. 
1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  24  The  scoldying  of  brathels 
is  no  more  to  bee  passed  on  then  the  squekyng  of  welle 
wheles.  a  1548  HALL  Chron..  Edw.  IV™  For  he  passed 
litlc,  either  of  the  pein  of  his  seruaunt,  or  of  his  charge  and 
expence.  1555  EDEN  Decades  12  Thinhabitantes  passe  not 
on  them.  15*1  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castig Hone's  Coitrtyer  u.  (1577) 
Hj,  In  our  countrey  of  Lumbardy  these  matters  are  not 
passed  vpon.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  47,  I  passe 
of  my  honour  more  than  life.  1598-9  [see  d]. 

f  c.  Const,  with  infin.  or  at.  To  care,  concern 
!  oneself,  trouble  oneself;  to  scruple,  hesitate,  stickle ; 
'  to  take  any  heed  ;  to  '  mind ',  object.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Lnke  4  Y«  couctous  Phariseis 
passed  lesse  at  the  violacion  or  breakyng  of  gods  preceptes, 
then  of  their  tradicions.  1549-*'  SIF.RNHOLD  &  H.  Ft. 
Iv.  22  Of  frendship  to  neglect  the  bandes  they  passe  or  care 
no  whit  151*3  Homilies  u.  I'lact  Prayer  IL  (1859)  349  Much 


PASS. 

wicked  people  pass  nothing  to  resort  to  the  church.  1576 
T.  STOCKWOOD  Serm.  24  A  ug.  A  ij  b,  I  passe  very  little  to  be 
nidged  of  them,  a  1615  K.  OIAI.IINKR  .S'/'.i-  .Sr>-/«.  (1699)  149 
To  retainc  it,  it  passcth  not  to  forgoe  halfe  her  controveruex 
fd.  Const,  with  clause,  becoming  at  length 
object  olfass ;  in  later  use  with  obj.  sb.  =  care  for, 
regard.  Ots. 

Cf. '  I  care  not  who  he  is'.  '  Not  regarding  his  entreaties '. 

1549  in  Disc.  Common  Weal  AW.  (1893)  p.  Iii,  He  passylhe 
not  what  he  saythe,  nor  what  he  dothe,  so  that  he  may 
satisfie  his  vngodlie  desires.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop. 
n.  viii.  (1895)  255  Nor  the  Vtopians  passe  not  how  many  of 
them  they  bring  to  distruction.  1573  Tussut  Hush,  (1878) 
104  Three  poles  to  a  hillock  (I  pas  not  how  long),  a  1617 
BAYNE  On  Coloss.  (1634)  340  Passe  not  you  who  doth  give 
sentence  against  you.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temfle,  Fore- 
runners  ii,  I  passe  not,  I,  wnat  of  the  rest  become. 

1598-9  B.  JONSON  Cast  is  Altered  v.  ad  /in.,  Signiors,  for 
you,  1  pass  you  not,  though  1  let  you  pass;  for  in  truth 
I  pass  not  of  you.  a  1641  lip.  MOUNT AGU  Acts  ft  Mon.  iv. 
(1642)  270  Not  passing  his  much  and  often  intreaties  she 
continued  her  refusall.  1647  H.  MORE  SongofSoul  i.  u.  xliii, 
[He]  deemed  it  no  small  disgrace  That  that  bold  youngster 
should  so  little  passe  His  learned  speech. 

t  e.  With  emphatic  expansion  :  to  pass  nothing 
at  all,  not  to  pass  a  fly,  pin,  straw,  whit.    Obs, 


•pi .  _  . 

a  strawe.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Lctttr-bk.  (Camden)  27  He  .. 
said  he  passid  not  ani  thing  at  al  of  there  displeasure.  1579 
TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  't  im.  54/2  We  passe  not  a  flie  for  it. 
a  159"  GREENE  Alphonsus  \.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  228  Whoe'er  it  be, 
I  do  not  pass  a  pin.  1610  DAY  Festivals  iii.  (1615)  63  Nor 
doe  we  passe  a  whit  what  lew  or  Gentile  can  say  against  it. 
XI.  Elliptical  or  absolute  uses  of  B  or  C. 

24.  Fencing.  To  make  a  pass ;  to  thrust,  lunge. 
Const,  on,  upon. 

'595  SAVIOLO  Practice  »«  «j,  You  may  suddenly  passe  with 
your  left  foot  . .  and  turne  your  point  vnder  his  Rapier. 
1598  B.  JONSON  ET.  Man  in  Hum.  I.  v.  (1616)  17  Bat.  A 
well-experienc'd  hand  would  passe  vpon  you,  at  pleasure. 
Mat.  How  meane  you,  Sir,  passe  vpon  me?  Bob.  Why, 
thus  Sir  (make  a  thrust  at  me)  come  in.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N. 
111.  i.  48  Nay,  and  thou  passe  vpon  me,  He  no  more  with 
thee.  i6oa  —  Ham.  v.  ii.  309  Laertes,  you  but  dally,  I  pray 
you  passe  with  your  best  violence.  i6oa  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  i.  iii,  And  if  a  horned  divell  should  burst  forth,  I  would 
passe  on  him  with  a  mortal!  stocke.  1700  DRYDEN  Palamon 
>,  Arc.  n.  106  They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to 
bore  Their  Corslets. 

25.  Conjuring.  To  cause  any  object  to  pass,  as 
by  magic,  from  one  person  or  place  to  another. 

1580  Pasyuits  Ret.  D  lij,  No  body  knowes  how  it  came  or 
how  it  went;  for,  since  she  was  deliuered,  (passe  and  repasse) 
the  childe  was  neuer  heard  of.  16*7  H.  UURTON  llait.  Pope's 
Bull  Ep.  Ded.  19  They  are  like  cunning  lugglars,  that  can 
passe  and  repasse  at  pleasure. 

26.  Cards  and  Dice.    a.  In  primero,  poker,  etc.: 
To  throw  up  one's  hand,  retire  from  the  game. 

1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Dial.  iii.  26,  I  am  come  to  passe 
againe.    1717  PRIOR  Alma  \.  284  As  in  a  luckless  gamester's 
place,  She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass.    1816  SINGER 
Hist.  Cards  246  When  the  first  player  says  Pass,  every  one 
is  obliged  to  discard,  notwithstanding  any  one  may  have  an 
ace  or  a  six  in  hand,    a  1889  American  Hoyle  in  Farmer 
Americanisms,  'I  pass'  is  a  term  used  in  draw  poker,  to 
signify  that  a  player  throws  up  his  hand,  and  retires  from 
the  game. 

b.  In  euchre,  napoleon,  etc. :  To  decline  or 
voluntarily  forgo  one's  opportunity  (as  of  making 
the  trump)  :  sec  EUCHRE  sb.  i. 

1884  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XVII.  229/1  The  eldest  hand 
may  decline  to  play,  when  he  says  '  I  pass '.  If  the  eldest 
hand  passes,  the  next  player  to  the  left  has  a  similar  option 
of  standing  or  passing,  and  so  on  all  round.  . .  If  all  pass,  the 
hand  is  not  played. 

t  c.  To  win  in  the  game  of  PASSAGE,  q.  v.  Obs. 

1600  MUNDAY  &  DRAYTON  Sir  J.  OUcastle  F  iv,  Hunt.  I 
must  haue  the  dice.  What  do  we  play  at  t    Sxff.  Passage  if 
ye  please..  .Har.  George,  You  are  out.    Glue  me  the  dice, 
I  passe  for  twentie  pound.    1680  [see  PASSAGE  15).    a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Passage,  a  Camp-Game,  with  three 
Dice,  Doublets,  making  up  Ten  or  more,  to  Pass  or  Win, 
any  other  Chances  lose.    1715  in  New  Cant.  Diet. 

27.  a.  To  pass  the  ball  at  Football,  etc. :  see  46  b. 

1888  [see  sense  46  bj. 

b.  lU.  S.)  To  throw  and  catch  a  ball :  see  quot. 

1889  Jrnl.  Amer.  Fo/t-/ore  II.  No.  5  In  New  England 
the  ordinary  term  used  to  express  the  throwing  and  catching 
of  a  ball  by  two  or  more  persons  is/<iw.     '  Let's  go  out  and 
pass '. 

B.  Transitive  uses.     (From  A  V,  VI,  VII.) 
I.  To  go  by  (something).     Trans,  of  A  V. 

28.  To  go  by,  to  proceed  past  (a  person  or  thing) ; 
to  leave  behind  or  on  one  side  as  one  goes  on. 

C  I2OO 

hadden 


S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  273/50  J>o  hco  be  croiz  i-passede 
.:  a^ein  to  be  weie  he  cam.     13..  Relig.  Pieces  fr. 
Thornton  MS.  39  Swa  Jat  nan  houre  passe  the  bat  bou 
be  swetely  ocupyed.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  564  I  he 


perlouse  pointtes  bat  passe  you  behoues,  Hit  is  vnlike 
any  lede  with  his  liffe  pas.    1461  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II. 
There  have  not  passid  Thctford,  not  passyng  cccc.     15*5 
T  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay*s  Voy.  n.  tk  31  b,  I  We)  followed 
on  along  the  coast ..  to  passe  the  cape  Malee.    1615  CHAPMAN 
Odyss.  VI.  306  Thus,  passing  him,  she  to  the  virgins  went. 
1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  21 !  Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove 
wing,  Unsoil'd,  and   swift,  and   of  a   silken   sound.     184. 
-    '         "ii  So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange. 


TKNVraoMSr><J«/«l  So  pass       oste,    a,  an  ^ 

.I/,,,/.   Many  carriages  passed  the  door.     I  never  pass  I 
spot  without  thinking  of  him. 

b.  To  get  to  the  other  side  of;  to  avoid,  escape. 

(Surtees)  4*03  To  passe  bat  persecu- 


PASS. 

cioune.  1894  R.  REID  Poems  88  (E.  D.  D.)  The  herds  wad 
gang  five  mile  aboot  Tae  pass  this  lanely  brae. 

f  29.  fig.  To  go  by  without  attending  to ;  to 
leave  unnoticed  ;  to  neglect,  disregard,  omit.  Obs. 
^1380  WYCLIF  Wks,  (1880)  448  Wedding  wib  faes  newe 
bilawts,  passinge  be  wedding  wib  goddis  lawe,  makif?  bes 
newe  rotun  sectis.  ii»5  SHAKS.  John  \\.  i.  258  If  you  fondly 
passe  our  profier'd  offer.  1607  —  Cor.  11.  iii.  207  You  should 
haue  ta'ne  th'  aduantage  of  his  Choller,  And  pass'd  him 
vnelected,  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  29,  I 
wonder  how  the  curiosity  of  wiser  heads  could  pass  that 
great  and  indisputable  Miracle,  the  cessation  of  Oracles. 
1645  EVELYN  Diary  21  May, We  dined  at  Sienna,  where  we 
could  not  passe  admiring  the  great  church. 

b.  To  omit  in  narration,  to  leave  unmentioned. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxxiii.  156 

Other  goodly  ordinances,  which  I  passe  with  silence.    1616 

R.  C.  Times  Whistle  i.  469  To  passe  the  papist  and  the 

Lutheran,  Their  trans  and  consubstantiation.   1697  DRYDEN 

Virg.  Georg,  \.  239  Nor  must  we  pass  untold  what  Arms 

they  wield.    Ibid.   in.  415,  I  pass  the  Wars  that  spotted 

Linx's  make  With  their  fierce  Rivals,  for  the  Females  sake. 

1890  Times  6  Dec.  12/4  We  may  pass  the  cleaning-rod  and 

the  downhill  position  ;  they  are  not  of  much  consequence. 

C.   U.  S.  To  omit  payment  of  (a  dividend,  etc.). 

1890  Financial  Ne^vs  ^  July,  A  few  days  ago  the  National 

Bank  of passed  its  interim  dividend,  and  now.,  the 

Banco  Nacional  of has  suspended  specie  payments. 

fd.    To  pass  one's  flag  (Naval})  to  decline  pro- 
motion to  flag  rank,  and  become  a  retired  Captain. 
1805  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Dhp.  (1846)  VII.  41  When  you 
passed  your  Flag,  I  wrote  my  regret  that  the  Service  was  to 
lose  your  abilities  at  Sea. 

II.  To  go  through,  across,  or  over  (something). 
30.  To  go  from  side  to  side  of,  or  across,  to 
cross  (a  sea,  channel,  river,  barrier,  frontier,  moun- 
tain-range) ;    also  (less  frequently),  to  go  through, 
traverse  (a  forest,  way,  street). 
To  pass  the  pikes:  see  PIKE. 

c  1x90  Beket  1773  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 157  For  godes  loue  :  ne 
passe  noujt  be  se.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12375  pan  he  yode  be 
flum  to  pass,  c  1380  Sir  Feruntb,  3523  So  bat  god  me 
graunty  grace,  be  brigge  of  Mantrible  saf  to  pace.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  vin.  ii.  (1558)  3b,  They  of  Almayne  the  Alpes 
dyd  pace.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14  The  fyrst 
people.. so  entred  &  passed  the  reed  see.  1579  GOSSON  Sch, 
Abuse  (Arb.)  36  They.,  are  . .  pointed  at  commonly  as  they 
passe  the  streetes.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  33  They  pas 
the  bitter  waues  of  Acheron.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iii. 
24  The  waies  are  dangerous  to  passe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
n.  776  To  keep  These  Gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can 
pass  Without  my  op'ning.  1673  RAY  Journ.  LoivC.  23  They 
..measure  their  way  in  these  countreys,  by  the  time  they 
spend  in  passing  it.  1743  T.  JONES  in  Bucclench  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  405,  15,000  men  ..  had  passed  the 
bridge  at  Aschaffenburg.  1819  BYRON  yuan  n.  cv,  He  could, 
perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  Hellespont,  As  once  . .  Leander, 
Mr.  Lkenhead,  and  I  did.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
IV.xviii.  221  At  Cambridge  the  river  and  the  marshy  ground 
beyond  had  to  be  passed. 

b.  Of  a  book  or  printed  work :  To  go  through 
(the  printing-press,  or  successive  editions).  ?  Obs. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  1. 104  Which  hath  already  so  far  passed 
the  Press.  1793  Mnnckausen's  Trav,  Pref.  4  This  Work., 
has  passed  several  editions  within  a  short  period. 

f31.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate:  said  of  a  spear  or 
other  weapon,  also  of  the  person  driving  it.  Obs. 


Trav,  <$•  Adv.  12  At  the  sound  of  the  charge,  he  passed  the 
Tuike  throw  the  sight  of  his  Beaver,  face,  head,  and  all. 
1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xvi.  567  From  strong  Patroclus'  hand 
the  javelin  fled,  And  pass'd  the  groin  of  valiant  Thrasymed. 

32.  fig.  To  go  or  come  through  in  the  way  of 
a  course  of  study  or  treatment,  experience  or  suffer- 
ing; esp.  to  experience,  undergo,  endure,  put  up 
with,  suffer.     Now  usually  pass  through  (58  b). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxiii.  i  paim  bat  ere  passid  be 
perils  of  |>is  warld.  11400  Destr.  Troy  12704  Thies  passet 
the  perellis  of  the  pale  ythes,  Houit  on  the  hegh  sea,  held 
horn  o  ferre.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform,  St.  Andros  Wks. 
(i8jj2)  12  In  thre  3eris  thyr  regentis  sal  pas  be  degreis  the 
hail  cours  of  dialectic,  logic,  physik,  and  metaphysik.  1582 
N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  i.  xv.  39  b, 
Hauing  past  many  troubles  and  daungers  upon  the  sea. 
1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  252  The  Spaniardes 
..remained  a  good  while,  and  passed  great  heate.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  132  The  Stone  of  my  life,  From  yeare 
to  yeare :  the  Battaile,  Sieges,  Fortune,  That  I  haue  past. 
1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  v,  249  With- 
drawing himself  secretly  out  of  that  Province  (where  he  had 
passed  so  many  perills).  1755  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769) 
II.  191  After  having  past  the  previous  ceremonies.  1849 
M.  ARNOLD  Consolation  ii,  And  countless  beings  Pass  count- 
less moods. 

b.  To  pass  one's  time>  lifet  etc. :  see  44. 

33,  To  get  through  the  process  of  being  con- 
sidered, examined,  and  approved,     a.  Said  of  a 
measure  approved  by  or  carried  in  Parliament; 
hence,  to  be  agreed  to,  .accepted,  sanctioned  by 
(anybody).     To  pass  the  seals,  to  receive  royal  (or 
other)  sanction  or  ratification  expressed  by  sealing. 

\\xgRollsofParlt.  IV.  343/2  In  alle  thynges  that  owith  to 
passe  and  be  agreed  be  the  seide  Counseill.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  in.  i.  29  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  Noble,  and  the  Com- 
mon ?  1667-8  PEPYS  Diary  5  Feb.,  An  Act  of  Comprehen- 
sion is  likely  to  pass  this  Parliament,  for  admitting  of  all 
persuasions  in  religion  to  the  public  observation  of  their 
particular  worship.  1670  LD.  Roos  in  izf/i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  14  My  Bill  hath  passed  the  Lords  House 
and  was  this  day  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1710 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  4728/3  Their  Commissions  are  passing  the 
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Seals  accordingly.  1725  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  3  June 
Wks.  1871  IV.  in  Yesterday  the  Charter  passed  the  Privy 
Seal.  1771  yunfus  Lett.  Ixiv.  327  These  bills  passed  the 
house  of  lords  . .  such  bills  could  never  have  passed  the 
house  of  commons  without  his  knowledge.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §335  Estimates  .  .were  approved,  and  passed 
the  common  seal  of  the  Corporation. 

b.  Said  of  a  person  or  thing  that  goes  satis- 
factorily through  a  test,  trial,  or  examination :  to 
undergo  and  come  out  successfully;  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  required  by  (the  examiners  or  exam- 
ination) ;  to  be  allowed  by. 

1536  CROMWELL  Let.  6  Dec.  in  Merriman  Life  <$•  Lett, 
(1902)  II.  38  This  maner  of  dealing  ..  is  suche  as  I  am  right 
sory  to  see  pass  you  that  shuld  be  a  man  of  honestie.  1599 
CHAPMAN  Hum.  Days  Mirth.  Plays  1873  I.  63  Then  have 
you  passed  the  ful  list  of  experiment  1653  H.  MORE  Antid. 
Ath.  H.  iii.  (1712)  47  There  is  nothing  [n  Nature  but  what 
passes  the  Approbation  of  a  Knowing  Principle.  171*  STEELE 
Sfcct.  No.  438  ?3  All  things  among  Men  of  Sense  and  Con- 
dition should  pass  the  Censure,  and  have  the  Protection,  of 
the  Eye  of  Reason.  183*  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  ?!•  xlv'- 
808  On  the  bales.,  being  weighed  over  or  'passing  the 
scale '.  1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  616  All  [Russian  Rhubarb] 
that  does  not  pass  this  examination  is  burned.  1885  Manch. 
Exam,  ii  Nov.  3/1  Very  few.. could  pass  even  the  most 
elementary  examination,  a  1901  BESANT  Five^  Years'  Tryst 
(1902)  26  You'll  pass  your  exams  with  distinction;  you'll  get 
appointments. 

c.  To  pass  muster :  see  MUSTER. 

HI.  Togo  beyond, surpass,  exceed,  (fr.  A  VII.) 

34.  To  go  beyond  (a  point  or  place)  ;   to  over- 
shoot  (a  mark) ;   to  outrun,   outstrip  in  a  race ; 
to  rise  above,  surmount. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  n.  164  Sobnesse  ..  seide  bote  luyte, 
Bote  prikede  on  his  palfrey  and  passede  hem  alle.  1375 
EARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  432  The  lord  dowglass  . .  passit  wes  All 
the  folk  that  wes  chassand  then,  c  1386  CHAUCRR  Knt's  T. 
2231  Ffor  gentil  mercy  oghte  to  passen  right,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  8  In  J>is  ile  es  pe  mount  Caucase  pat 
passez  be  clowdes.  a  14*5  tr.  Higden  Harl.  Contin.  (Rolls) 
VII.  505  The  see  overflowide  and  passide  the  clyves.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxiv.  140  Mount 
Athos  is  so  high,  that  it  passeth  the  skies.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  iv.  4  Nor  yet  a  timber  o'er  the  waves  alertly  flew 
She  might  not  aim  to  pass  it. 

35.  To  go  beyond  or   outside  of;   to  overstep 
(bounds,  limits)  ;  to  transgress,    fig.  To  go  beyond 
(one's  province,  warrant,  knowledge,  etc.). 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1057  }>at  hose  passede  Codes  heste,  He 
scholde  be  myn.  1362  LANGL.  P,  PI.  A.  I.  102  He  bat  passep 
pat  poynt  is  a-postata  in  pe  ordre.  r  1380  WYCLIK  Sel. 
Wks.  III.  346  Pis  stiward  passib  his  power,  &  failip  in 
governaunce  of  pe  Chirche.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Armys 
(S.  T.  S.)  119  And  haldis  it  nevertheles  in  his  rycht  reule, 
that  is,  pas  nocht  his  mesure.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  1 1 1  b,  Let  hym  loke . .  that  in  no  wyse  he  doe  passe 
the  boundes  of  his  commission.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions 
(1620)  114  Let  not  the  cobler  passe  his  pantofle.  1607  CHAP- 
MAN Bitssy  dAmbois  Plays  1873  II.  6  A  poore  staid  fisher- 
man, that  neuer  past  His  countries  sight,  1754  GRAY  Progr. 
Poesy  08  He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time. 
1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  IQ2  He  marks  the  bounds  which 
Winter  may  not  pass,  And  blunts  his  pointed  fury. 

36.  To  exceed  or  be   beyond  the   compass   or 
range  of  (any  faculty  or  expression)  j  to  be  too 
great  for,  transcend. 

1382  WYCLIF  Phil.  iv.  7  And  the  pees  of  God,  that  passith 
al  witt,  kepe  $oure  hertis  and  vndirstondingis  in  Crist  Jhesu 
oure  Lord.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  i.  (1859)  73  Hit 
passed  his  wytte,  thenne  muste  hit  nedes  passen  the  power 
of  his  speche.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr,  (1851)  6  It 
passeth  all  my  skill  the  halfe  for  to  indite.  1624  R.  DAVEN- 
PORT City  Nightcap  i.  L  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIII.  106  Where 
each  word  stands  so  well-plac'd,  that  it  passes  Inquisitive 
detraction  to  correct.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  vi.  364 
It  passes  all  comprehension  to  conceive  such  a  thing.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk*  I.  229  To  express  ..  that  grief  which 
passes  show. 

37.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  some  quality ;  to  surpass 
or  exceed  in  degree,  arch. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  43  Alswa  passe?  meiden  onont  te  mihte 
of  meidenhad,  widewen  &  iweddede.  £1300  Beket  1031  For 
gold  ne  passeth  no^t  in  bounte"  so  moche  leode  iwis,  As 
dignit^  of  preosthod  passeth  the  lewed  man  bat  is.  1380 
Lay  Folks  Catech.  61  (Lamb,  MS.)  pis  pater  noster..passys 
ober  prayers,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  448  Of  clooth  makyng 
..  She  passed  hem  of  ypres  &  of  Gaunt.  £1450  tr.  De  Imi- 
tatione  i.  i.  2  The  doctrine  of  crist  passib  be  doctrine  of  all 
seintes  &  holy  men.  a  1553  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  Ixxxi.  244 
None  coulde  passe  hym  in  beaute.  1539  BIBLE  (Great) 
2  Sam.  \.  26  Thy  loue  to  me  was  wonderfull,  passyng  the 
lone  of  wemen.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist, 
Indies  n.  ii.  83  Ethiopia  passeth  Affrike  and  Barbaric  in  heat. 
1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  25/2  The  Milk  ..  has  a 
sweetness.. which  passes  ordinary  Milk.  1830  NEALE  Med. 
Hymns  (1867)  17  Of  rival  towns  thou  passest  all. 

b.  To  exceed  in  number,  measurement,  or 
amount.  Now  rare. 

a  7300  Cursor  M.  1237  Adam  had  pastd  nine  hundret  yere, 
Nai  sejcut  bof  he  wex  vnfere.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  198 
Thai  in  by  assemblit  then,  Passand,  y  trow,  a  thousand 
men.  c  1440  Generydes  5954  Ffrom  hens  it  passith  not  a  myle 
or  twayne.  1468  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  Lett.  II.  329  The  utter- 
most pryse  had  not  passyd  v.  mark.  1592  DAVIES  Immort. 
Soulvui.  xx.  (1714)  54  Tho1  they  in  Number  pass  the  Stars 
of  Heay'n.  1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiod  183  Let  Jove  steep  the 
grass  Three  days  together,  so  he  do  not  pass  An  ox's  hoof  in 
depth.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  164  The 
whole  chest  should  not  much  pass  four  feet  in  height. 

t 38.  To  get  beyond  (a  stage  or  condition  oflife 
or  existence).  Obs.  (exc.  as/%-,  from  34). 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  (E.  E.T.  S.)  74/2111  On  wenddeb, 
boper  abyde  schel  [Hjwet  ober  passeb  age  By  kende.  14.. 


PASS. 

Tiindale's  Vis.  1464  A  blissed  soule  y  may  l>e  calle  For  Jxm 
art  passed  thy  paynes  alle.  c  1450  Gala  Rom.  x.  33  (Harl. 
MS.)  Withoute  dowte,  whenne  we  shul  passy  }>is  life,.,  he 
shal  ^elde  to  vs  t>e  fowrefold.  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd. 
Manners  (1570)  Evjb,  When  he  passed  childe,  And  come 
to  mannes  estate.  1526  Pilgr.  Ptif.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  20,  I 
am  passed  my  purgatory,  and  I  am  saued.  1552  HULOET, 
Passe  boyes  age,  ex  ephxbis,  uel  pneris  excedere.  i6u 
BIBLE  i  Cor.  vii.  36  If  she  passe  the  floure  of  her  age.  1685 
EVELYN  Diary  15  Sept.,  On  purpose  that  they  might  whilst 
young  pass  that  fatal  disease. 

t  b.  To  go  beyond  or  exceed  (a  defined  time). 
c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  i.  392  How  he  forswore  hym  ful 
falsly, . .  And  falsly  gan  hys  terme  pace.     1607  MIDDLETON 
Mich.  Term  n.  iii.  342, 1  never  pass  my  month,  you  know. 

IV.  39.  To  pass  the  lips,  \  the  mouth  of:  to  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of,  be  spoken  or  uttered  by. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  u5b,  Kepe  it  in  the, 
that  it  passe  not  thy  mouth.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  lliadi.  493  love 
at  this  sat  silent ;  not  a  word  In  long  space  pass'd  him.  1755 
H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  15  June,  I  will  describe  him  to 
you,  if  I  can,  but  don't  let  it  pass  your  lips.  1819  SHELLEY 
/'rant.  Unb.  \.  219  Mother,  let  not  aught  Of.,  evil  pass 
again  My  lips. 

C.  Causative  nses. 

I.  4O.  To  cause  or  enable  (a  person  or  thing)  to 
go,  proceed,  or  make  his  way  anywhere;  to  carry, 
convey,  send:  usually  with  prep,  or  adv.  specifying 
the  direction,  etc. ;  esp.  to  convey  across  a  river, 
a  ferry,  etc.,  to  transport. 

tfiS33  ^D.  BERNERS  Htton  clvi.  597  Me  thynke  ye  be  none 
of  thefayrey,  wherfore  1  am  not  contente  that  1  haue  passed 
you  ouer.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxiv. 
140  The  way  whereby  Xerxes  passed  his  army.  1600  E. 
BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  30  The  most  of  them  were  barkes  to 
passe  horse  and  munition.  1611  COTGR.,  Pile  trigone,  a 
triangle  peece  of  yron  to  be  thrown  at  a  ring,  through  which 
he  that  passes  it  wins  the  game.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Intiia 
ff  P.  126,  I  sent  to  the  Havaldar,  to  know  when  he  would 
Pass  us  up  the  Gaol.  1722  DE  FOE  Plagve  (Rtldg.)  164 
Every  vagrant  Person  may ..  be ..  pass'd  back  to  their  last 
legal  Settlement.  1798  I.  ALLEN  Hist.  Vermont  254  A  canal 
.  .sufficient  to  pass  boats  of  25  tons  burthen  into  said  lake. 

f  b.  reft.  =  intr.  to  pass,  proceed,  depart,  cross. 

c  1500  Lancelot  362  So  the  king  proponit  And  for  to  pas 

hyme  one  the  morne  disponit.     1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xiv. 

260  He  pass'd  him  for  the  Pylian  shore  to  find  His  long-lost 

father. 

f  c.  With  double  object :  To  send  or  convey 
(a  thing)  over  or  across  (a  place).  Obs.  rare. 

1512  W.  KNIGHT  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  199  Which 
can  shew  yow . .  with  what  besynes  thei  [the  Spaniards] 
haue  passyd  thaire  Artiliarie  the  grete  mountaynys. 

41.  To  make  (a  thing)  go  in  any  specific  manner 
or  direction  ;  to  move,  draw,  push  (a  thing) ;  as 
to  pass  one's  hand  over,  to  pass  one's  eye  over  (to 
glance  rapidly  or  cursorily  over),  to  pass  a  wet 
sponge  over  (often  Jig.  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of),  to  pass  the  sweeper  over  a  floor,  to  pass  a  rope 
or  string  round  anything. 

1705  ADDISON  Italy  434,  I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  Eye 
over  the  Medals,  which  are  in  great  Number.  1853  M. 
ARNOLD  Sohrab  94  O'er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  passed.  1839  JEPHSON  Brittany  ii.  21  Washing  their 
hands  by  having  water  passed  over  them.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  To  pass, . .  to  take  certain  turns  of  a  rope 
round  a  yard,  etc.  1868  YATES  Koch  Ahead  \\.  ii,  He  had 
passed  the  wet  sponge  over  the  slate  containing  any  records 
of  his  early  life.  1896  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  437  If . .  the 
nurse  cannot  pass  the  catheter  into  the  orifice  at  once. 
Mod.  Pass  a  rope  round  its  hind  legs. 

fb.  =  pass  through:  to  pass  through  a  sieve,  etc. 

1530  PALSGR.  654/2,  ye  sasse.  ..  I  left  hym  passynge  of 
synnamon.  1639  J.  W.  tr.  Guibert's  Char,  Physic.  II.  66 
Two..searses  or  sieves  to  passe  bitter  things. 

42.  To  cause  to  pass  or  go  by.     To  pass  in  re- 
view :  (orig.}  Mil.  To  cause  (troops)  to  march  by 
for  inspection;  henceyf^.  to  cause  writings  or  pro- 
ceedings to  pass  before  the  eye  or  mind  for  exam- 
ination or  scrutiny. 

1852  GROTE  Greece  H.  Ixix.  IX.  24  Here  ..  Cyrus,  halting 
three  days,  passed  the  army  in  review.  1865  M.  ARNOLD 
Eit.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  52  The  works  of  other  writers . .  might  also 
..be  passed  under  the  Academy's  review.  1878  BROWNING 
La.  Saisiaz  162  Passing  lightly  in  review  What  seemed 
hits  and  what  seemed  misses  in  a  certain  fence-play. 

43.  To  cause  or  allow  (a  person  or  thing)  to  go 
past  or  through  some  barrier  or  obstruction. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  n.  ii.  57  Madam,  if 't  please  the 
Queene  to  send  the  babe,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  incurre, 
to  passe  it,  Hauing  no  warrant  1867  MACGREGOR  Voy. 
A  lone  (1868)  39,  I  had  letters . .  for  the  highest  authorities  to 
pass  the  Rob  Roy  as  an  article  entered  for  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. 1884  Graphic  30  Aug.  215/1  The  men  who  pass 
tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits  into  England . .  by  contraband. 

44.  To  cause  or  allow  to  pass  or  go  by,  to  spend 
(time,  or  any  portion  of  time,  one's  life,  a  season, 
etc.)  :    sometimes  merely  in   reference  to  staying 
through  or  to  the  end,  as  to  pass  the  winter  at  a 
place ;  but  oftener  with  reference  to  occupation  or 
mode,  as  to  pass  one's  time  in  sleep,  pass  a  pleasant 
evening,  pass  an  anxious  day.      Cf.  pass  away 
(60  f),  pass  forth  (62  c). 


So  full  of  fearefull  Dreames,  of  vgly  sights  [etc.].  l?74 
BOYLE  Excell.  Thcol.  I.  i.  35  A  very  pleasant  way  of  passing 
one'stime.  1709-10  ADDISON  Taller  No.  153  f  15  A  F"end'' 
invites  me  to  pass  the  Evening  at  his  House.  1779  J.  Moo 
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fiVru  -V(V.  />.  II.  Ivi.  63  He  generally  passes  the  summer 
in  the  country.  1859  r,i<>.  KUOT  A.  Bede  xxiv,  Those 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  humble  everyday  work.  1860 
THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Lazy  Idle  Boy  (1876)  i,  I  had 
occasion  to  pass  a  week  in  the  autumn  in  the  little  old  town 
of  Coire.  1878  J.  C.  MOKISON  Gibbon  2  '1'he  longest  period 
he  ever  passed  at  school  were  two  years  at  Westminster, 
fb.  ?To  cause  to  pass  away,  dispel.  Obs.  rare. 
«5$5  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Acgniescere  in  re  alioua, . .  to  take 
delight  and  pleasure  in ;  to  passe  his  sorow  and  phantasies. 

II.  f45.  To  carry  through  its  stages,  transact; 
to  bring  to  an  end,  to  accomplish  or  execute  (a 
matter,  a  business)  ;  to  complete  (a  voyage).  Obs. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  89  We  beseche  }ow  of  Joure  pacyens, 
That  we  pace  these  materes  so  lythly  away.  1473  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  VI.  66/1  In  cas  all  other  things  were  thoroughly 
pftMod  and  concluded  betwixt  his  Highnesand  theym.  1596 
Sii  \KS.  Tarn.  Shr,  \\.  iv.  57  Then  at  my  lodging,,  .there  this 
night  Weele  passe  the  businesse  priuately  and  well.  1602 
M  \KSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i,  If  you  but  meditate  of  what 
is  past,  And  what  you  plot  to  passe.  1605  B.  JONSON 
/  W/<wr  HI.  v,  I  told  his  son,  brougnt,  hid  him  here,  Where 
he  might  hear  his  father  pass  the  deed.  1748  Anton's  Voy.  HI. 
x.  403  The  contract  being  past,  it  was  some  satisfaction  .. 
to  be  certain  that  his  preparations  were  now  going  on. 

b.  To  cause  or  allow  (anything  proposed)  to 
proceed,  esp.   after  examination  or  scrutiny ;   to 
carry  or  get  carried  (a  measure  in  Parliament,  a 
resolution  in  a  meeting) ;    to  agree  to,  declare 
correct,  confirm,  sanction,  endorse. 

1549-6*  STERNHOLD  &  HOPKINS  Ps.  cxix.  in.  24  They  serve 
in  stead  of  councellours  niy  matters  for  to  passe.  16x4 
CAI-T.  SMITH  Virginia  185  The  greatest  matter  passed,  was 
a  Proclamation  against  the  spoile  of  Cahowes.  1666-7 
MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  206  His  Majesty  came 
yesterday  to  the  Lords'  House,  and  there  past  five  publick 
Hills.  1669  in  ioM  Ref.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  IOA 
Several!  rectoryes  and  improprtations  . .  have  been  passed 
into  patent  in  the  name  of  his  Grace.  1705  S.  SEWALL  Diary 
12  Nov.,Brooklin  is  pass 'd  to  be  a  Township  by  the  Council. 
1707  WATTS  Hymn, '  Life  is  the  time '  vi,  There  are  no  acts 
of  pardon  pass'd  In  the  cold  grave  to  which  we  haste.  1799 
TsmuON  Writ.  (1850)  IV.  263  Their  majority  will  pass  the 
oill,  1836  Penny  CycL  V.  20,6/2  Boyle .  .clearly  proved  that 
he  passed  his  accounts  in  an  irregular  and  dishonest  manner. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  vi.  663  He  was  required  to  pass  under 
Ihe  Great  Seal  the  requisite  authority  to  Commissioners. 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  1 1.  x.  483  They  began . .  to  pass 
decrees  in  utter  defiance  of  tne  royal  authority.  1878  MONTAGU 
HKOWNK  Pract.  Taxidermy  ii.  21,  I  have  submitted  the 
foregoing  to  a  practical  birdcatcher, .  .and  he  has  'passed' 
it  us  correct.  1885  Law  Kef.  29  Ch.  Div.  796  A  scheme  of 
arrangement  passed  by  the  shareholders.  1891  A.  S.  WILKINS 
in  Bookman  Oct.  26/2  He  had  already  passed  for  the  press 
all  the  sheets  of  the  present  volume. 

c.  To  allow  or  enable  (a  person)  to  pass  an 
examination ;  to  get  (him)  through. 

1833  MARK  VAT  P.  Simple  xxxviii,  Come  Mr.  Simple,  stand 
up  again. . .  Don't  be  afraid,  we  wish  to  pass  you.  1844 
UIOKRNS  Mart.  Chnz.  xxvii,  I'll  pass  you  ..  I  can  con- 
scientiously report  you  a  healthy  subject.  1889  Nature  18 
Apr.  577  His  first  duty.. is  to  pass  his  men;  and  as  our 
systems  of  examination  are  at  present  ordered,  the  passing 
is  more  a  question  of  the  facts  than  of  the  principles. 

fd.  To  allow  (something)  to  pass  or  go  un- 
checked or  without  notice;  to  overlook,  excuse, 
pass  over.  Obs. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  114  An  old  man  will  consent  to 
pass  things  past,  and  what  succeeds  He  looks  into.  1768 
Woman  of  Honor  II.  212  Pass  me  this  digression.  1802 
H.  MARTIN  Helen  of  Glenross  I.  247,  I  tell  you,  I  will  not, 
cannot  pass  that  boy's  bravado. 

III.  46.  To  cause  to  go  from  one  to  another ; 
to  hand  over,  hand  round,  hand,  transfer, 

«596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  SAr.  iv.  iv.  45  If,,  like  a  Father  you 
will  dcale  with  him,  And  passe  my  daughter  a  sufficient 
dower,  The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done,  a  1716  SOUTH 
Serttt.  (1727)  IV.  75  When  God  makes  a  Man  wealthy  and 
potent,  he  passes  a  double  Obligation  upon  him.  1824-8 
T.  HOOK  Sayings  fy  Doings  222  (Siratm.)  Shall  I  pass  you  a 
'•  1833  MARHVAT  P,  Simple  xxvii,  Desire  the  sentry 
to  jus*  the  word  for  the  butcher ;  I  want  to  speak  with  him. 
Ibid-  xxxv,  Pass  the  word  to  reduce  the  cartridges.  1849 
I'n  v  iun\v/VWc««/jii,Theintelligence  was 'passed round1 
..in  an  instant,  a  1901  BESANT^W^  Years'  Tryst,  etc.  (1902) 
117  They  passed  buckets  of  water  from  hand  to  hand. 

b.  Football,  etc.  To  transfer  (the  ball)  to  another 
player  on  the  same  side.  Also  absoL  (sense  27  a). 

Cf.    PAHM^.2  12. 

1:1865  F.  WOOD  Beetotfs  Football  [Assoc.}  Rules  36  No 

player  shall  carry  the   ball,  hold   it,  throw  it,  pass   it   to 

»otner  with  his  hands,  or  lift  it  from  the  ground  with  his 

btndi     1888  IRVINE,  etc.  Football,   Laws  Rugby  a    It   is 

iwful  for  any  player  who  has  the  ball  to  throw  it  back 

owards  his  own  goal,  or  to  pass  it  back  to  any  player  of  his 

i  side  who  is  at  the  time  behind  him,     /bid.  71  Never 

s  blindly,  and  be  very  chary  of  passing  at  all  near  your 

*SS*Jf£*    Never  throw  forward,  for  it  is  illegal.    1889  Pall 

•U  G.A  Oct.  3/1  Seven  years  ago  hockey  was  an  utterly 

unscientific  game. .  .The  Moulsey  Club  was  the  first  to  adopt 

a  passing  game.    1900  FEGAN.etc.  Football  etc.,  Hockey  135 

i  he  ball  may  often  be  passed  as  usefully  from  forwards  to 

Ivcs,  or  from  halves  to  backs,  as  in  the  contrary  direction. 

C.    To    put    into   circulation,   give  currency  to 

(com,  or  the  like) :  esp.  used  of  putting  base  coin 

into  circulation.    Also  Jig. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  m.xix.  fArb.)  237  One  whom 

his  mistresse  burdened  with  some  vnkinde  speeches  which  he 

fl  past  of  her.  1634  WOOD  AVw  EHK.  Prosp.  (1865)  To  Rdr., 

latnbeene  many  scandalous  and  false  reports  past  upon 

«  Sfffflfc  -I8°J  \'  *"•  EDCKWOKTH  Moral  T. ,  (,816)  I.  xix. 
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47.  Law.  To  convey,  make  over,  in  legal  form 
or  with  legal  effect. 

1587  LD.  BURLEICH  m  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  204  You  passe 
. .  a  lease  to  the  Ladie  Stafford.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  n. 
xvi.  §  186  Nor  does  it  at  all  alter  the  Case,  .no  more  than  it 
excuses  the  Force,  and  passes  the  Right,  when  I. .deliver 
my  Purse  myself  to  a  Thief,  who  demands  it  with  a  Pistol 
at  my  Breast.  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  201/1  The 
delivery  of  the  key  of  a  trunk  was  held  to  pass  the  trunk 
and  its  contents. 

48.  To  give  in  pledge  (one's  word ,  promise,  oath) ; 
t  to  pledge  (one  s  faith,  honour,  etc.). 

1469  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  Lett.  II.  360  5e  wryteth  in  your 
letter  that  ye  durst  not  passe  your  credcns.  15*8  WRIOTHES- 
LEV  in  Pocock  Rcc.  Ref.  I.  xli.  70  To  pass  his  promise  on 
such  sort.. might  make  much  broyfery.  1588  SHAKS  L.L.  L. 
i.  i.  49  Your  oath  is  past,  to  passe  away  from  these.  1601 
—  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  86  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no 
Fox,  but  he  wil  not  passe  his  word  for  two  pence  that  you 
arcnoFoole.  1724,  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  1. 114  He[King 
of  Sweden]  had  passed  his  Honour  to  the  Norembergers, 
that  he  would  not  leave  them.  1837  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  a  Sun. 
Lent  viii,  That  Name,  by  which  Thy  faithful  oath  is  past. 
1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Elf.  xiii.  III.  329  Half  the  sum  was 
raised,  ..and  Dundee  is  said  to  have  passed  his  word  for  the 
remainder.  1896  EDITH  THOMPSON  in  Monthly  Packet 
Christm.  No.  97  He  had  passed  his  word  of  honour  . .  that 
he  would  report  himself  at  the  fort  of  Haraf. 
t  b.  To  give  or  tender  (a  vote).  Obs. 

164*0.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buccleuch  KISS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  298  These  are  the  votes. .,  which  passed  shall  be  published 
in  a  Declaration  to  the  kingdom.  1685  in  Picton  L'pool 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  266  Everie  person  . .  shall  . .  passe  his 
vote  when  required, . .  the  town  clerke  shall  . .  proceed  from 
person  to  person  till  the  whole  Councell  have  passed  their 
votes. 

IV.  f49.  To  send  forth  or  out,  to  emit.  To  pass 
the  ghost:  to  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8216  Tha  he  gird  to  the  ground  &'the 
gost  past.  1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  \\.  lii,  Here  is  a 
vent  to  passe  my  sighes.  1621  QUARLES  Argalusfy  P.  (1678) 
46  She  past  a  sigh,  and  said,  O  ask  not  who. 

5O.  To  discharge  from  the  body  by  excretion. 

1698  SIR  R.  SIBBALD  in  PhiL  Trans.  XX.  266  He  hath 
past  none  by  the  Yard  since  he  past  these  the  other  way. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  264  She  passes  her  stools  naturally. 
1833-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  192  He.,  was  incapable 
of  passing  a  motion  by  any  means.  1899  CAGNEV  tr.  J attack's 
Clin.  Diagnosis  vii,  (ed.  4)  293  Hairs  have  been  known  to  be 
passed  with  this  fluid. 

t~61.  To  discharge  (a  volley).  Obs. 

1681  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1628/1  One  of  them,  .shooting  a-he.id 
and  passing  his  Broad-side, . .  fell  a  stern,  by  her  Lee  side. 

62.  To  give  utterance  or  expression  to ;  to  utter, 
pronounce  (speech,  criticism,  censure) ;  rarely,  to 
put  (a  question).  Sometimes,  to  exchange  (words). 

1615  CnAi'MAN  Odyss.  i.  274  On  him  again  the  grey-eyed 
Maid  did  pass  This  kind  reply.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  38 
Tyrone.. saluted  his  Lordship  standing  on  the  other  banke, 
and  there  they  passed  many  speeches.  1654  tr.  Scudery's 
Curia  Pol.  35  To  passe  a  censure,  or  to  whisper  seditiously 
against  the  Actions  of  Princes.  1694  ATTERBL-RV  Serm.  (1726) 
I.  1 86  A  Way  of  exposing  Things  sacred  and  serious,  by 
passing  a  bold  Jest  upon  them,  a  1698  SOUTH  Sertn.  III.  i. 
30  By  all  this  (it  seems)  our  Saviour  was  only  teaching  those 
about  Him,  how  to  pass  Complements  upon  Almighty  God. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xi,  No  man  shall  brook  life  after  he 
has  passed  an  affront  on  Douglas.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  6  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  free  criticisms  which  the 
Athenian  passes  upon  the  laws  of  Minos. 

b.  To  utter  or  pronounce  judicially.  (Cf.  21,22.) 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  148  Thou  art  adiudged  to  the 
death,  And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recal'd.  1600  — 
A.  Y.  L.  l.  iii.  86  Firm  and  irreuocable  is  my  doombe,Which 
I  haue  past  vpon  her.  1700  DKVDEN  Palamon  $  Arcite  I. 
266  If  our  doom  be  past  in  bonds  to  lie.  1810  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  1 1 .  265  When  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  vi.  viii,  The  Deemster 
in  the  half-lit  court  was  passing  sentence. 

C.  In  various  phrases,  as  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
(dial,  or  colloq.),  to  exchange  salutations  or  gossip 
in  passing;  so,  to  pass  (a)  good  morning,  the  good 
day,  Ike  compliments  of  the  day. 

1836  A.  A.  PARKER  Trip  to  West  165  Two  Indians.. halted 
within  a  few  rods  of  us,  stared  a  moment,  and  then  civilly 
passed  the  time  of  day.  1875  Sussex  Gloss,  s.  v.  Time  of 
l^'iy,  '  I  doant  know  any  more  of  him  than  just  to  pass  the 
time  o'  day  '.  1882  B.  HARTE  Flip  iii,  'Dropping  in  to  pass 


to  prevent  my  passing  the  compliments  of  the  day  with 
Mrs.  Crumbie. 
V.  f53.  Fencing.  To  make  or  execute  (athrust). 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  iii.  26  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see 
thee  foigne,  to  ..  see  thee  passe  thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy 
reuerse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant. 

54.  To  perform  the  pass  on  a  pack  of  cards :  see 
PASS  sb2  10. 

1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  5  Dec.  5/2  [Tol  prevent  him  from 
watching  the  operator  too  closely  when  engaged  in  '  ready- 
ing '  and  '  passing '  the  cards.  Ibid. ,  Striking  feats  of  dexterous 
'  readying '  and  '  passing  '  which  his  companion  performed. 
D.  With  prepositions  and  adverbs. 
I.  With  prepositions. 

Pass  (intrans,,  trans.,  or  causal)  may  be  followed  by  any 
preposition  of  motion  or  direction,  with  its  object,  both  words 
having  their  own  senses.  Sometimes  the  prep,  appears  to 
be  more  closely  united  with  the  verb,  so  as  to  form  with  it 
a  verbal  phrase,  often  expressible  by  a  single  verb  with  its 
object.  Thus  pass  across  =  cross,  traverse,  pas s  down  — 
descend,  pass  into  —  enter,  gass  up  -  ascend,  etc.  "Of  these, 
the  following  are  the  more  important : 

Pass  at  — .     See  23  c. 


55.  Pass  beyond  — .  a.  See  simple  senses 
and  BETOND  prep. 

b.  To  pass  the  limits  of,  exceed,  transcend. 

1819  KF.ATS  l,awia\\.  32  His  spirit  pass 'd  beyond  it*  golden 
bourn  Into  the  noisy  world.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  a)  IV. 
357  No  effort  of  reflection  will  enable  us  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  faculties. 

66.  Pass  by  — . 
f  a.  To  go  through  or  by  way  of.  Cos. 

13..  K.  Alts.  1320  Anon  they . . Passith  by  Tire,  and  by 
Ciuoyne,.. Alle  til  they  come  to  Babiloyne.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  63  Wher  as  ache  passeth  b«  the  strcte.  a  1548 
HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VIII 61  [They]  assauted  the  Alyens  as 
they  passed  by  the  stretes.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  162  As 
we  came  to  this  Citie,  we  passed  by  Lions,  where  we  soiourned 
two  daies. 

b.  To  go  past;  to  pass;   —  38. 

13..  A'.  Alis.  6658  Heo  passeden  by  a  queues  lond,  That 
hette  Candace,  Y  undurstond.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Merth.  T.  340 
Thanne  sholde  he  se  ful  many  a  figure  pace  By  his  Mirour. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  \\\\\.  (Arb.)  54,  I  supposed  to  haue 
passed  by  hym  peasibly  toward  this  feste.  1550  CROWLKY 
Epigr.  34  b,  As  he  paste  by  a  pasture  most  pleasaunte  to  se. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «y  Cr.  m.  iii.  39  Please  it  our  Generall  to 
passe  strangely  by  him,  As  if  he  were  forgot.  1711  AUPISOH 
Specf.  No.  63  P  6,  I  heard  several  double  Rhymes  as  I  passed 
by  them.  1850  S.  DOBELL  Roman,  Chamouni,  If  Thou  . . 
hast. .passed  by  The  sleeping  savage  dreadful  still  in  sleep. 
C.  To  pass  without  stopping,  or  without  notice; 
to  take  no  notice  of,  disregard,  omit :  see  61  c. 

Pass  for  — .    See  5,  23.    Pass  into  — .     See  7. 

Pass  of — .    See  10,  loc,  23  b. 

Pass  on  — .    See  5  c,  21  b,  c,  24. 

57.  Pass  over  — . 

a.  To  cross  above  or  on  the  surface  of  (a  sea, 
river,  or  expanse);  to  cross,  to  traverse;   -»  30. 

c  »75  LAY.  1341  Seyles  drawe  to  toppe,  leten  lade  bane 
wind,  passi  ouer  bieres.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  228  SuH* 
he  ssulde  mani  lond  over  passi  &  wende.  a  lyoo  Cursor  Af. 
10120  Do  me  to  passe  J>e  dikes  [».r.  diches]  ouer.  c  13*5  /,«/ 
le  Freint  141  The  maide  . .  passed  ouer  a  wild  heth.  c  1400 
Melayne  878  To  Charls  now  will  I  torne  agayne  pal  passes 
ouer  Mountayne  &  playne.  c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  376/2 
Pacyn  ovyr,  transgredior.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  in.  19 
It  was  a  Louer,  and  his  lasse,  ..  That  o're  the  greene  corne 
feild  did  passe.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  39  A 
man  must  beware  how  "he  passe  ouer  deepe  riuers  with  them. 

jig.  1887  BOWEN  Virg,  sEneid  11. 384  O'er  thy  people  and 
city,  alas  I  what  sorrows  have  passed.  Mod.  A  change 
passed  over  his  countenance. 

b.  To  pass  the  hand  over. 

i8o$Sot'THKY  Madocin  It',  xiv,  He  took  a  harp,  .and  pass- 
ing o'er  its  chords  Made  music.     1879  SIR  K.  ARNOLD  /./. 
A sia  in.  (1883)  52  So  sigh  we,  passing  o'er  the  solemn  strings. 
fc.  trans.  To  spend  i^time) ;   -=  sense  44.  Obs. 

1390  GpWKRCV«/:iIl.64The  queene.. passeth  over  thilke 
nyht,  Til  it  was  on  the  morwe  liht.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  \.  20  So  that  the  reste  of  the  life  be 
passed  ouer  after  the  rule  of  Christ.  1577  F.  de  L'is/f's 
Legendarie  A  viij,  He  neuer  medled  with  matters  of  estate 
but  passed  ouer  his  time  in  pleasure.  1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr. 
Olearius  Voy.  Ambass.  198  Many  times  he  pass'd  over  the 
Winter  therein. 

d.  To  pass  a  thing  without  dwelling  upon  it,  or 
without  notice  or  remark,  to  omit :  see  67  e. 

58.  Pass  through  — . 

S.  To  go  from  side  to  side  of,  to  cross,  traverse. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6265  pe  see  on  aiber  side  bam  stod, . .  Til 
bai  war  passed  thoru  bat  flod.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  319 
That  he  wes  passit  throu  all  I  Hand  Fra  end  till  end.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  746  Thisbe,  And  with  a  soun  as  softe  as 
onyshryfte  They  lete  here  wordis  thour  the  clift  pace.  15*6 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13  b,  Y-  people  of  god  passyng 
through  the  same  see  drye  fote.  1530  PALSGR.  653/2  He 
shall  passe  thorowe  fyre  and  water  orne  get  it.  1613  Put- 
CHAS  /YfrrAw4CV(i6i4)  62  Not  cause  their  children  to  pa«se 
through  the  fire.  1709  STEELE  Toiler  No. 44  ?4  On  Satur. 
day  last  he  passed  through  Staines.  1885  LEUDESDORFOT- 
tnona's  Proy,  Geom.  237  If  two  conies  which  are  inscribed  in 
a  given  quadrilateral  pass  through  a  given  point. 

fig.  1639  T.  BRUCIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  318  All  the 
Idea's  which  passe  thorow  our  mindes.  ITU  WOLLASTON 
Relig.  Nat.  i.  n  Abimelek  gave  greater  credit  to  that  infor- 
mation which  passed  through  his  eye. 

b.  In  reference  to  times,  stages,  states,  con- 
ditions, processes,  actions,  experiences,  etc. 

c  13*0  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A.)  1035  Erst  bow  schelt  pase  Jwurj 
min  bond  And  pour?  Morgelay,  my  gode  brond  !  136* 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  vni.  n  [Theil  Han  pardoun  porw  Purga- 
torie  to  passen  ful  sone.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D' A  cost  AS 
Hist.  Indies  iv.  iv.  211  Golde  which  hath  often  passed 
through  the  fire,  keepes  his  colour.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav.  128  Men  having  passed  thorough  all  sorts  of 
animatls  at  last  became  Gods.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  115*5 
How  many  Hands  must  they  pass  through  before  they  are 
fit  for  Use?  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  325  Having  pass'd 
thro'  his  Degrees  in  Arts  «c  became  domestick  Chaplain  to 
Dr  Tho.  Smith.  1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jew.  Temp.  xxi.  (1877) 
233  We.  .arc  passing  through  times  of  speculative  unbelief. 
C.  To  make  or  force  a  passage  through;  to 
penetrate;  to  pierce  through;  to  shoot  through, 
send  a  shot  through. 

14..  in  Twidale**  Vis.  (1843)  133  And  thorow  thi  sowle 
schall  a  scharp  swyrd  pace,  x^ia-ao  LVDC.  Ckron.  Tt 


Shotte,  //  transpassa  sen  i;a»n?ys  ft  sen  (Prf-s  a  v*g  trafft. 
Mod.  The  bullet  passed  through  his  shoulder. 

/if      1638  IUSIL-S  Paint.  A*d<nts  an  No  man  is 
paste  through  the  secrets  of  Art, .  .unlesse  he  first  overc 
the  pompeofvaineglorie. 


PASS. 

d.  causal.  To  cause  (a  thing)  to  pass  or  go 
through ;  to  put,  thrust,  or  impel  through. 

1530  PALSGR.  654/2,  I  passe  thorowe,  as  spyce..thorowe  a 
sarce,  or  pepyr  thorowe  the  querne,  or  meale  thorowe  a 
boulter.  1731  MEDLEY  Kolben'sCape  G.  Hope  II.  67  The 
ground  becomes  frequently  so  hard,  that  twenty  oxen  are 
not  sufficient  to  pass  a  plough  through  it.  1853  SOYER 
Paniroph.  288  Take  a  flour  sieve,  and  pass  the  cheese  through 
it.  1857  BORROW  Rom.  Rye  xxxix,  The  principal  component 
parts  were  burnt  wine  and  rosemary,  passed  through  an 
alembic,  1885  Law  Rep.  15  Q.B.  D.  316  A  catch.. which 
prevented  the  pin,  when  passed  through  a  slit,  from  repassing. 
1898  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY  Tony  20  Passing  his  arm 
through  the  strap  of  the  window.  1899  A  llbutfs^  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  848  The  preparations  being  much  reduced  in  virulence 
by  passing  the  culture  through  rabbits.  Mod.  A  dragoon 
passed  his  sword  through  him. 

Pass  upon  — .     See  50,  21  c. 

f59.  Pass  with  — :  to  have  done  with,  take 
no  notice  of.  Obs.  rare. 

i&ii  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  27   Neither  have   they 
gratifyed  the  kinge  with  the  release  of  the  lo.  Montrosse  or 
with  the  passing  with  the  Ea.  of  Traquaire. 
II.  With  adverbs. 

60.  Pass   away.      a.    See   simple   senses  and 
AWAY  adv.     b.    intr.    Of  persons :    To  depart ; 
also,  to  get  or  break  away  (as  from  restraint). 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  12975  (Trin.)  Somme  obere  vnswere 
shaltou  say  Ar  I  passe  from  be  away,  c  1430  Syr  Tryam. 
317  The  quene  passyd  awey  &  fiedd  On  fote.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  vi.  48  But,  when  he  saw  the  Damsell  passe  away, 
He  left  his  stond,  and  her  pursewd  apace.  1879  E.  ARNOLD 
Lt.  Asia.  iv.  (1883)  88  But  that  ox-king  ..  Trampled  the 
warders  down,  and  passed  away. 

c.  intr.  To  die,  expire. 

c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk,  (MS.  B)  1 12  God  lord  graunt . . 
rest  and  pese  bat  lastis  ay  to  cristen  soules  passed  away. 
1806  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (ed.  Warter)  I.  366  Immediately  as  he 
uttered  the  words  he  passed  away.  1892  Law  Times  XCII. 
144/2  Mr.  Richard  Williams. .passed  away  on  the  zist  ult., 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years. 

d.  intr.  Of  time:  To  elapse,  come  to  an  end. 
0x425  Cursor  M.  20858  (Trin.)  Tyme  passeb  faste  awey. 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  93  f  2  The  Moments  that  are  to  pass 
away  before  the  happy  Meeting.  1847  MARRYATC^V</?%  N. 
Forest  vt i  Thus  passed  the  winter  away  so  rapidly,  that  [etc.]. 

e.  intr.   Of  things:    To  pass  out  of  existence, 
come  to  an  end,  cease  to  be,  be  dissolved,  perish. 

13 ..  S.  Paula  in  Horstm.  A  ttengl.  Leg.  (1878)  4/1  Precious 
stones  pat  wit*  bis  world  and  eorpe  here  Passen  awey  al  in 
fere.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  2  Pet.  iii.  10  The  heauens  shall 
passe  awaye.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  xxiv.  35  Heauen 
and  earth  shall  passe  awaye  [WYCLIF  passe,  TINDALE 
perisshe],  but  my  wordes  shal  not  passe  awaye.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Ode  War  Amer,  xiii,  Dominion  passeth  like  a 
cloud  away.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  26  His 
anger  passed  away.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I. 
i.  59  All  the.. convictions  of  the  old  world  were  passing 
away,  never  to  return.  1884  Manck.  Exam.  20  May  5/2 
The  fears  of  a  general  crisis  are  passing  away. 

f.  trans.  To  spend  (time,  etc.) ;  to  while  away, 
to  pass  :  emphatic  of  44. 

c  1550  Lusty  Ju-ventus  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  46  What 
shall  I  do  now  to  pass  away  the  day?  1560  DAUS  tr, 
Sleidane's  Comm.  139  Going  than  to  Wittemberge,  they 
passed  away  the  rest  of  the  wynter  there.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  ///,  i.  i.  25  Why  I . .  Haue  no  delight  to  passe  away 
the  time.  1665  EARL,  DORSET  Song  Written,  at  Sea  vii,  To 
pass  our  tedious  hours  away.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
106  P  i  An  Invitation.. to  pass  away  a  Month  with  him  in 
the  Country.  1848  THACKERAY  Lett.  12  Aug.,  One  day  b 
passed  away  here  very  like  its  defunct  predecessor. 

tg.  To  transfer  away;  to  relinquish,  surrender 
(rights,  etc.)  ;  to  convey  away  (property).  Obs. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  ir.  xxi.  in  What  Rights  we  passe 
away,  when  we  make  a  Common-wealth.  1690  LOCKE 
Govt.  ii.  viiL  §  116  Because  our  Fathers  or  Progenitors 
passed  away  their  natural  Liberty,  a  1692  POLLEXFEN  Disc. 
Trade  (1697)  28  A  Man  that  is  to  pass  away  Lands,  or 
Goods.  1781  COWPER  Hope  ii  Riches  are  passed  away 
from  hand  to  hand. 

61.  Pass  by. 

a.  intr.  To  go  or  proceed  past;    to  move  on 
without  stopping ;  to  flow  past. 

c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  278  There  the  quene  schulde  passe  by. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  301  The  Englishmen  passed  by 
without  anye  approchyng.  1611  BIBLE  Lam.  \.  12  Is  it 
nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  passe  by?  1712  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  398  F  i  He  saw  Robin  the  Porter.. passing  by.  1799 
SOUTHEY  Ruined  Cottage  Wks.  1838  III.  32  The  country- 
men . .  leaning  o'er  the  bridge,  , .  would  all  look  up  When  she 
pass'd  by.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xix,  There  twice  a  day 
the  Severn  fills ;  The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 

b.  Jig.  and  in  reference  to  time. 

ci386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  1026  But  I  lete  all  his 
stone  passen  by,  Of  Custance  is  my  tale  specially,  a  1821 
KEATS  Sonn.,  Human  Seasons,  To  let  fair  things  Pass  by 
unheeded,  as  a  threshold  brook.  1885  Manck.  Weekly  Times 
20  June  5/5  A  generation  would  pass  by  before  the  adver- 
saries..would  find  their  way  back  to  power. 

c.  trans.  To  go  past  (a  thing  or  person)  with- 
out stopping,  or  without  taking  notice;  to  fail  to 
notice,  to  overlook  ;  to  omit ;  to  take  no  notice  of, 
dismiss  from  consideration,  disregard,  ignore;   *= 
pass  over,  67  e,  f. 

When  the  object  is  a  sb.,  it  usually  comes  after  f>y,  so  that 
the  construction  can  be  analysed  as  that  of  an  intrans.  vb. 
with  a  preposition  and  its  object,  as  in  to  pass  by  his  eldest 
son ;  cf.  to  pass  him  by. 

\a  1300  Cursor  M.  15634  Quer  i  sal  bis  calice  drinc,  or  i 
sal  pass  f>ar-bi?]  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Prov.  xix.  n  His 
glone  is  to  passe  by  an  ofFence.  1611  LD.  T.  HOWARD 
in  Harington's  Nugs  Ant,  (ed.  Park  1804)  I.  393  He  was 
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overcharged  with  confusion,  and  passed  by  admiring  the 
dressing  of  the  horse.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs 
Wise  Vieillard  77  Better  to  wink  at,  and  passe  by  an  in- 
iurie.  1658-9  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  3,  I  would 
hear  him  first,  and  then  pass  it  by... He  must  come  as  a 
delinquent  on  his  knees.  1677  HORNECK  Gt.  LaivConsid. 
v.  (1704)  297  These  observables  are  passed  by  as  things  out 
of  his  element.  1869  J.  MARTLNEAU  Ess.  II.  76  Instances., 
which  legislation  passes  by  in  silence.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  III.  xiii.  278  That  Eadward  might  rightly  pass  by  an 
incompetent  minor.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  £ss.  (1877)  1.  71, 
1  pass  them  by  with  the  remark. 

62.  Pass  forth. 

a.  intr.  To  go  out  or  away  (arch.},     f  To  pass 
forth  ofttse,  to  go  out  of  use,  become  obsolete  (ofo.). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2910  He  sey  be  contreys  as  he 
passede  vorj?  &  destrued  &  bar  in  eche  half,  c  1394  P. 
PI.  Crede  96  Leue  nou^t  on  bo  losels  but  let  hem  forb 
pasen.  1530  PALSGR.  654/1, 1  passe  forthe,  I  go  forthe,  as 
an  armye  whan  it  is  removynge,  or  a  company  byfore  a  great 
estate.  1565  Reg.  Privy  CouncilScot.  I.  332  Understanding 
the  privilegis  of  the  Scottis  merchantis.  .to  decay  and  pas 
furth  of  use  in  the  partis  of  F  lander  is.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
vi.  iii.  16  He  passed  forth  with  her  in  faire  array. 

•f  b.  To  go  forward,  advance,  go  on,  continue. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  1 84  This  passeth  forth . .  ffro  day 
to  day. . this. .Absolon  So  woweth  hire,  c  1450  St.  Cuthhei -t 
(Surtees)  7505  He  was  wele  paste  forthe  in  age.  1568  GRAF- 
TON  Chron.  II.  391  The  yongest,.say  their  opinions  first, 
and  so  passe  foorth  in  order  vntill  it  come  to  the  highest. 
f  c.  trans.  To  spend  or  pass  (time).  Obs. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  73  She  wyll 
wyth  love  her  grene  flouryng  age  Passe  forth  in  joye, 
pleasure,  &  courage.  155*  HULOET,  Passe  forth  the  day  or 
tyme,  agitare  diem,  exigere  tempus.  1573-80  BARET  Alv. 
P 158, 1  will  passe  forth  this  day  by  little  and  little  \paulatim 
hunc  producam  diem]  with  sipping  and  drinking. 

63.  Pass  in.     trans.  To  hand  in  (e.g.  a  cheque 
to  a  bank).   To  pass  in  one's  cheques,  to  die  (slang}. 

1878  'MARK  TWAIN'  Roughing  It  332  (Farmer)  One  of  the 
boys  has  passed  in  his  checks,  and  we  want  to  give  him  a 
good  send-off.  1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girfs  Rom.  108  The 
best  thing  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  give  you  a  cheque  of  my 
own  made  payable  to  yourself  at  sight,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  bank  as  well,  and  I  will  pass  in  the  form  myself  next 
time  I  am  down  there.  1900  W.  Lond.  Obsen*.  4  May  3/7, 

1  see  that  young  M.  has  passed  in  his  checks. 

64.  Pass  off. 

a.  intr*  To  go  off  or  disappear  gradually :  said 
of  sensations,  physical  conditions,  moisture,  etc. 

1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  266  In  the  presence  of  some  medi- 
cines that  pass  off  in  the  biie.  1861  HEADLAND  Med, 
Handbk.  160  Remittent  fever  instead  of  intermitting  at 
distinct  periods,  passes  off  after  a  variable  time,  and  then 
recurs.  Mod.  After  a  little  the  feeling  of  faint  ness  passed 
off.  The  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  to  form  water, 
•which  passes  off  in  steam.  The  smell  of  the  paint  will  pass 
off  in  a  few  days. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  proceeding:  To  be  carried  through 
and  completed  (with  more  or  less  success). 

1886  Times  ^  Nov.  9  In  every  sense  the  festival  passed 
off  as  its  promoters  must  have  desired.  1891  Leeds  Merc. 

2  May  6/3  The  Labour  Demonstrations  throughout  Europe 
yesterday  passed  off  on  the  whole  more  peaceably  than  was 
anticipated.    Mod.  How  did  the  wedding  pass  off?  Every- 
thing passed  off  very  well. 

c.  trans.  To  put  into  circulation,  or  dispose  of 
(esp.  deceptively);  to  palm  off;  to  impose. 

1799  HAN.  MORE  Fein.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  297  They  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick  up  from 
others.  1857  BORROW  Rom.  Rye  xvii,  And  other  customers 
came  in,  who ..  also  passed  off  their  jokes  upon  me.  Ibid. 
xli,  [He]  sometimes  shortened  money,  and  at  other  times 
passed  off  what  had  been  shortened  by  other  gentry.  1865 
M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  65  Trying  to  pass  off  their  wares 
as  excellent.  1884 /.#7//  Times  Rep.  LI.  222/2  The  applicants 
.  .pass  off  their  goods  for  those  of  the  Baron  de  Geer. 

d.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  be  accepted  in  some 
false  character ;  esp.  refl.  (with  for  or  <w),  to  give 
oneself  out  as  what  one  is  not,  to  pretend  to  be. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  F  12  He  passed  himself  off  for 
my  servant.  Ibid.  P 18  The  insolence  of  this  scoundrel  who 
fancies  to  pass  me  off  for  a  highwayman.  1871  SMILES 
Charac.  vi.  (1876)  181  He  does  not  seek  to  pass  himself  off 
as  richer  than  he  is.  1885  H.  CONWAY  Family  Ajfair  1, 
A  child  still  young  enough  to  be  passed  off  as  a  child  in  arms. 

e.  To  ward  off  or  adroitly  put  aside  (a  remark, 
etc.)  without  seriously  meeting  it;  to  parry. 

1890  A.  GISSING  Village  Hampden  III.  xi.  238  The  young 
man  passed  off  lightly  all  such  reference. 

65.  Pass  on. 

a.  intr.  See  simple  senses  and  ON  adv, ;  esp. 
to  proceed  on  one's  way,  in  one's  course,  in  one's 
discourse  or  writing ;  to  continue  one's  course  ;  to 
proceed  or  advance,  as  a  transaction  or  progressive 
state  ;  to  pass,  as  time. 

01300  Cursor  M.  17288+395  J>e  day  is  passed  on,  no 
farrer  may  bou  wyn.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvm.  xx, 
Soo  this  paste  on  alle  that  wynter  with  alle  manere  of 
huntynge  and  haukyng.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  163  The 
more  time  that  passed  on,  the  more  [etc.].  1611  BIBLE  Gen. 
xviii.  5,  I  will  fetch  a  morsell  of  bread  ;  and  comfort  ye  your 
hearts,  after  that  ye  shall  passe  on.  1626  C.  POTTER  tr. 
Sarpfs  Hist.  Quarrels  46  The  Pope  spake  all  this  with  so 
great  heat,  that  the  Ambassador  did  not  iudge  fit  at  that 
time  to  passe  on  further.  1634  MILTON  C  omits  430  Yea 
there,  where  very  desolation  dwels..She  may  pass  on  with 
unblench't  majesty.  1842  TENNYSON  tCome  not  when  I  am 
dead '  ii,  Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I  lie.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  VII.  651  The  optic  neuritis  is  passing 
on  to  post-neuritic  atrophy.  Mod,  Pass  on,  please,  and  do 
not  obstruct  the  way.  The  preacher  passes  on  to  his  second 
head.  But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  point ;  we  pass  on. 


PASS. 

b.  trans.  To  send  or  hand  (anything)  to  the 
next  member  of  a  series. 

1791  '  G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsein.  xvii.  (1809)  139  No 
Vagrants  past  on.  1877  SPURGEON  Serin.  XXIII.  357  Getting 
rid  of  a  case  by  saving  your  own  pocket  and  passing  the  ap. 
plicant  on  to  another.  Mod.  Please  read  this  and  pass  it  on, 

66.  Pass  out. 

a.  intr.  See  simple  senses  and  OUT  adv. ;  chiefly, 
to  go  out  through  a  passage.  To  pass  out  of,  to 
issue  from,  leave ;  to  fass  out  of  sight,  to  go 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight 

13. .  JC.  Alis.  6246  Ther  no  schal  schip  out  passe.  f  1375 
Cursor  M.  12127  (Fairf.)  How  lange  bi  life  sal  laste  o_r  fc>ou 
passe  out  of  bis  werde.  a  1425  Ibid.  17350  (Trin.)  pei  sent 
aspics  also  aboute  pat  he  shulde  not  passen  oute.  1574  tr. 
Marlorats  Apocatips  3  That  he  should  passe  out  of  Asia 
into  Macedonia.  111711  KEN  Art,  Visit.  Wks.  (1838)  492 
When  any  one  is  passing  out  of  this  life.  1833  KEBLE  Serm. 
(1848)  I.  147  He  may. .pass  out  of  this  world,  before  he  see 
any  abatement  in  the  triumph  of  disorder  and  irreligion. 
1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  34  Love  . .  Smote  the  chord 
of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out  of  sight. 

f  b.  trans.  To  spend  the  whole  of  (a  time). 
1603  KNOU.ES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  55  The  popre  Sultan 
utterly  discouraged,  returned  againe  to  Constantinople,  and 
there,  .passed  out  the  rest  of  his  dayes. 

67.  Pass  over. 

a.  intr.  To  go  across;  to  cross  to  the  other 
or  opposite  side.  In  Chemistry,  said  of  the  vola- 
tilized substances  which  pass  from  the  retort  in 
distillation,  and  are  condensed  in  the  receiver. 

a  1330  Otuel  707  Ouer  \K  brugge  bei  wenten  ifeere,  . .  &  bo 
bei  ouer  passed  were,  Such  auntres  bei  funden  here.  1611 
BIBLE  Deut.  iii.  18  Ye  shall  passe  ouer  armed  before  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Israel.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  vi. 


_.jpe  that  some  ol  those  regn 

formerly  commanded  would  pass  over  to  his  standard. 
"863-72  WATTS  Viet.  Cliem.  I.  10  That  which  passes  over 
towards  the  middle  must  be  redistilled  to  free  it  Irom  copper 
mechanically  carried  over.  1864-72  Ikid.  II.  337  Some 
organic  compounds  boil  at  so  low  a  temperature  that,  when 
heated  in  a  retort,  they  pass  over  unchanged.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  tr.  Sachs  Bot.  802  The  contents  of  one  of  the 
conjugating  cells  pass  over  into  the  other  which  remains 
stationary.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  ii.  25  After  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids,  it  [mucous  membrane]  passes  over 
to  the  ball,  forming  a  loose  fold. 

fb.    intr.    Of  a  period  of  time:    To  go   by, 
elapse,  be  spent,  come  to  an  end.   Obs. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  271  This  passit  our,  quhill  diuers 
dayis  war  gane.  1659  H.  PLUMPTRE  Let.  in  i2//<  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  6  Wishing  that  all  your  yeares 
yet  to  come  may  passe  over  with  mirth  and  jollityes. 

f  c.    intr.    With  compl.,  as   to  pass  over  un- 
punished, to  go  unpunished.  Obs. 

1566  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  470  Wordis  of  dishonour 
. .  quhilk  aucht  nocht  to  pas  owir  untryit  and  unpuneist, 

d.  trans.  To  hand  over  to  another ;  to  transfer. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sltidane's  Comm.   306  b,  [They]  leauing 

behmde  them  no  children,  passed  ouer  the  gouernment  to 
their  yongest  brother.     1577  HAKRISON  England  11.  xxm. 
(1877)  i.   355  But  then  1  should  exceed  the  limits  of 
description.  Wherefore  I  passe  it  ouer  to  others  [etc.).    1631 
WEEVER  Anc.  Pun.  Mon.  687  This  house .. satisfied  the  sa 
Sir  Richard  i  who  thereupon  past  it  ouer  to  Q.  Mary,   a  1686 
T.  WATSON  Body  Divin.  (1692)  460  The  Covenant  of  Grace 
. .  by  vertue  of  which  God  passeth  himself  over  to  us  to  be 
our  God.     186*  DANA  Man.  Ceol.  583  Geology  here  passes 
over  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  man  to  Archaeology. 

e.  To  pass   (a  thing)  without  touching  it,  or 
without  remark  or  notice,  esp.  in   narration;  to 
omit,  to  skip,  to  disregard ;   to  ignore  the  claims 
of  (a  person)  to  promotion,  etc.,  to  pass  by  in 
selection  for  a  special  post  or  duty. 

As  in  pass  by  61  c,  when  the  object  is  a  sb.,  it  usually  comes 
after  over,  so  that  the  construction  can  then  be  analysed 
that  of  an  intrans.  vb.  followed  by  a  preposition  with  us 
object ;  as  in  the  literal  he  passed  over  the  bridge.    Cf.  also 
the  vb.  OVERPASS,  of  which  fass  over  was  formerly  tn 
decomposed  form  used  in  certain  verbal  constructions. 

,71380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  226  Paul  passij.  over 
bes  two  vertues,  and  praieb  after  charite.    c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pard.  Prol.  17  This  is  a  pilous  tale  for  10  heere  But  nathe 
lees  passe  ouer  is  no  fors.     1516  SKELTON  Magiyf.W, 
1  wyll  passe  ouer  the  cyrcumstaunce,  And  shortly  sn 
you  the  hole  substaunce.    1530  PALSGR.  654/2, 1  have  man 
mo  thynges  to  saye.  .but,  for  faulte  of  tyme  I  passe  th 
over.     1573  G.  HARVEY  LMer-hk.  (Camden)  8,  I  pas  mam 
sutch  misusagis  over.      16.1  ELS.NC-  Debates  Ho.  Lords 
(Camden)  54'lhe  matter  of  Yelverton  is  of  such  ymportavmc 
as  yt  cannot  be  paste  over.     i7ii.ApDisoN -Sfect.  No  .if  3 


as  yt  cannoi  uc  JJ.ISLC  uv«*.      •*/•*  — .  — *       .     c-i__,,~ 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  Infancy.  .1  stall  pass  it  over  in. 


Peel  having  once  more  passed  him  over. 


'bid.,  It  is  his  glory  to  pa~= 

oiier'a  transgression.     1814  WELLINGTON  if i  May  in  I 
Desp.  (1838)  XII.  2!  If  conduct  such  as  that ..  b. 
over,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  necessary  disc 
of  the  army.     1877  SPCSGEON  Serm.  XXIII.  66=  Ihe  sin. . 
was  not  to  be  winked  at  and  passed  over  as  a  mere 
t  g.  To  surpass  =  OVERPASS  v.  7. 

1390  GOWF.K  Can/.  II.  =64  A  goddesse..  what  hir  Us 
Sche  dede.  That  passeth  over  manneskinde. 

68.  Pass  through:  emphatic  of  sense  14. 

ci4oo  YwaiHefsGaw.  15  Thurgh  I  past,  with  mekyl  pay 


PASS-. 
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PASSAGE. 


a  1693  SOUTH  Serin.  1  1.  v.  1  76  H  is  Heart  lies  open  .  .  for  all 
the  Sm  and  Villainy  in  the  World  freely  to  pass  through. 
1801  H  LOOM  FIELD  Rural  7\,  Faketiham  Ghost  xi,  So  long 
it  [the  f*atc]  swung  That  Ghost  and  all  pass'd  through.  183* 
TrSNvsnM  Dream  /-'air  Women  83  Pass  freely  thro':  the 
wood  is  all  thine  own. 

Pass-,  the  vb.-stem  or  imper.  of  PASS  v.t 
used  in  a  few  combinations,  mostly  nonce-words  : 
fpa'ss-dice  =  PASSAGE  15  [cf.  It.  passa-dieei  \ 
see  quot.  1598  s.  v.]  ;  fpa'sa-man  a.t  surpassing 
man,  superhuman  ;  pa'ss-out  a.t  of  a  ticket  :  that 
enables  the  holder  to  pass  out  and  return  to  a  place 
of  entertainment;  f  pa'ss-praiee  a.,  transcending 
praise,  beyond  praise. 

1805  T.  HOLCROFT  Bryan  Perdue  II  .  56  To  .  .  idle  away  .  . 
part  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  at  hazard,  pass-dice, 
piajuet  (etc.].  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  iv.  11. 
Miii;nif.  1254  The  passe-man  Wisedome  of  lh'  Isaacian 
Prince,  A  light  so  bright,  set  in  such  eminence.  1894  A. 
CHEVALLIEH  Record  by  Himsel/igi  An  attendant  proffering 
her  a  pass-out  check  respectfully  asked  if  she  intended  to 
return.  1896  Westtn.  Gaz.  24  Nov.  1/3  The  agitation  for 
pass-out  checks  at  the  variety  theatres.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Astr.  <y  Stella  Ixxvii,  That  skin,  whose  passe-praise  hue 
scornes  this  poor  tearm  of  white, 

Passable  (pa-sab'I),  a.  Also  5-6  -yble,  7 
passeable.  [a.  F.  passable  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  passer  to  PASS  :  see  -ABLE.  Cf.  It. 
passabile.  In  OF.  the  word  had  most  of  the  senses 
retained  in  Eng.  ;  mod.F.  retains  only  sense  4.] 

1.  That  may  be  passed,  crossed,  or  traversed. 

1413  Pilgr,  Sowlt  (Caxton)  i.  iii.  (1859)  4  Ryght  as  the 
fletynp  ayer  geuyth  place  to  the  flyght  of  byrdes..  right  so 
was  al  this  erthe  passyble  to  spirites.  1527  KNIGHT  in 
Pocock  Rec,  Ref.  I.  xxviiL  57  The  rivers  not  being  always 
passable.  1576  Act  18  EH  9,  c.  10  §  7  For  the  better  keeping 
of  the  Highways  passable  for  her  Majesty's  People.  1593  R. 
HARVEY  Philad.  4  Since  Brutes  time  the  Alpes  haue  been 
passable  enough.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  ill.  (1634)  106 
i'o  leave  at  their  backs  a  wood  scarce  passeable.  1685 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2080/3  The  Streets  were  hardly  passable. 
I7»*  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack(\%^o)  104  The  ford  was  not  passable. 
1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  fy  It.  1st,  I.  58  The  river  is  passable 
for  boats..  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty 
miles.  1880  GEIKIB  Phys.  Geog,  iv.  302  The  last  time  that 
the  Thames  at  London  was  passable  on  ice  was  in  1814. 

f2.  Able  to  pass  or  have  passage.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  121  Forasmuche  as  they  (sunbeams] 
are  not  passyble  in  them  selues,  as  doth  manyfestly 
appeare  by  the  snowe  lyinge  contynually  vnmolten  vpon 
certeyne  hygh  montaynes.  1664  H.  MORE  Antid.  Idolatry 
x.  131  So  that  a  Soul  otherwise  passable  of  her  self  would 
be  necessarily  drown'd  in  this  one  foul  Deluge  of  Guilt. 
1745  HALES  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI  ,1  II.  502  All  passable  Stones 
which  have  lately  fallen  from  the  Kidneys  into  the  Bladder, 
•  .might  readily  and  easily  be  brought  out  thence.  1762 
DUNN  ibid.  LI  I.  464  The  Sun's  rays  become  passable 
through  such  a  length  of  medium. 

8.  Of  money:  That  may  be  circulated,  that  has 
valid  currency,  current  ;  of  a  book  :  qualified  or 
fit  for  circulation.  Alsoyi^. 

1590  GREENE  Nener  Too  Late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  26 
Sterling  coyne  passable  from  man  to  man  in  way  of  exchange. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  13  The  vertue  of  your  name,  Is  not 
heerc  passable.  1674  HICKMAN  /fist.  Quinquart.  (ed.  2) 
196  He  would  have  prevailed  with  some  of  them  to  authorize 
his  Hook,  that  it  might  have  been  more  passable.  1702 
Eng.  Tktepkrast.  188  It  is  with  Men,  as  it  is  with  false 
Money  ;  One  piece  is  more  or  less  passable  than  another,  as 
it  happens  to  have  more  or  less  Sense  or  Starling  in  the 
Mixture.  1888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son  of  Star  III.  xi.  186 
The  coin  may  cease  to  be  of  value  as  a  passable  thing,  as 
money,  but  as  a  relic  it  must  always  live. 

4.  That  can  pass  muster  ;  tolerable,  fairly  good, 
fair  ;  moderate,  sufficient,  presentable. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xii.  33  Take  gode  hede  that 
noon  be  reteyned  but  he  be  passable  so  that  noo  fawte  be 
in  his  ptrsone.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  122  At  that 
time  I  thought  it  excelling,  but  nowe  I  feare  it  will  bee 
found  scant  passable.  1637  LAID  Sf.  in  Star-Ckamb. 
14  J  une  6  Our  maine  Crime  is  .  .  that  we  are  Bishops  ;  were 
we  not  so,  some  of  us  might  be  as  passable  as  other  men. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  ii.  8  There  were  many 
women  d,  -:med  passable  who  were  inferior  to  herself.  1838 
XJUTHEY  Doctor  cxlv.  (1862)  398  A  passable  knowledge  of 
Jiving  languages.  1893  Times  ia  June  4/2  Potatoes  appear 
in  eight  deputmentB  very  good,  13  good,  17  satisfactory, 
18  passable,  six  mediocre,  and  three  bad. 

1  5.  Passing,  transient,  ephemeral.   Obs.  rare"1, 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xx.  36  Things  acted,  .are  too 
more  retamable,  than  the  passable  tones  of  the  tongue. 

[f.  PASS  v.  45  b  -t-  -ABLE.]   Capable  of  passing 
or  being  passed  by  a  deliberating  assembly. 
.«|3»  WHATFLY  in  Lf/e  (i966)  I.  66  It  is  a  task  of  double 
iimculty  to  frame  what  shall  be  at  once  an  improvement 
and  passable  in  Convocation  [of  Oxford  University]. 

7.  qoasi-afo.  =  PASSABLY. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  Ixxviii.  (1591)  43  Things 
which  the  .  cares  at  hande  made  passable  good.  1675 
MARVELL  ll'ks.  (1872-5)  II.  431,  I  nave  a  passable  good 

'ate.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  41  But 
him,  the  Ship's  Crew  would  be  passable  good  Christians. 

Hence  Pa'ssableness,  the  quality  of  being 
passable. 

17*7  HMLEV  vol.  II,  /Vum£/Mfr»..capableness  of  being 
passed.  1779  WOLFF  Dansk  Ord-bog,  Temmeliehed,  medio- 
crity, paaableness  1834  Blaclnu.  A  fag.  XXXV.  176  There 
«as  ;i  nvi-r  to  crnvs,  the  passableness  of  which  was  very 
questionable.  1888  |.  Q.  BITTINGER  Hist.  tfo?wA///(N.H.) 
I  he  roads  of  Haverhill  will  average  in  passahleness  and 
comfort  with  the  roads  of  neighboring  towns. 

Passable,  obs.  erroneous  form  of  PASSIBLE. 
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Passably  (pa'sabli),  adv.    [f.  PASSABLE  a.  + 

-LY  -.]  Tolerably,  sufficiently  well  to  pass  ;  fairly 
well,  moderately. 

«i6io  HEALEY  Theophrastus  To  Rdr.  (1636)  I  ij  b,  The 
French  is  elegant  enough,  passably  copious,  happie  in  com- 
position. 1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1834)  I.  xhx.  379  [She] 
is  mighty  pretty,  and  passably  genteel.  1801  MAX.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Gd.  French  Goi>eritesx  Wks.  1832  III.  175  Miss 
Fanshaw  had  learned  to  speak  French  passably.  1874  MRS. 
H.  WOOD  Mast.  Greylands  xxvii.  315  The  night  was  passably 
bright. 

II  Passacaglia  (passaka-lya).  [It.,  a.  Sp.  pasa- 
calte  (pasaka'lye),  f.  pasar  to  pass  +  calle  street  ; 
because  often  played  in  the  streets,]  An  early  kind 
of  dance  tune  (of  Spanish  origin)  having  a  move- 
ment slower  than  the  CHACONNE,  generally  con- 
structed on  a  ground  bass  and  written  in  triple 
time  ;  also  the  dance  to  this. 

1659  HOWBLL  Vocab.  Sect.  50  Giggs,  salibrands,  chaconas, 
passingalias,  galiards.  1668  DKYDEM  Evening's  Love  ii.  i, 
Pray  let  me  hear  it  :  I  hope  it  will  go  to  the  tune  of  one  of 
our  Passa-caites.  17*4  Snort  Explic.  For.  Wds.  Mus.  Bks.t 
Passacaglio*  or  Passacaille,  or  Passagillio^  is  a  Kind  of  Air 
somewhat  like  a  Chacoone,  but  of  a  more  slow  or  graver 
Movement.  1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  II.  660/1  The  feature 
which,  in  common  with  the  Chaconne,  has  elevated  the 
Passacaglia  above  the  majority  of  dance  forms,  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  music  on  a  ground  bass,  generally  consisting 
of  a  short  theme  of  two,  four,  or  eight  bars.  1898  G.  B. 
SHAW  Perf.  Wagnerite  3  There  are  passacaglias  on  ground 
basses,  canons  ad  hypodiapente. 

II  Fassacallle  (pasaka-'y).  [a.  F.  passtcaille 
(Kuretiere  1690),  ad.  Sp.  pasacattc\  see  prec.] 
«  prec. 

1711  E.  PEMBERTON  (title)  Essay  for  the  Further  Improve- 
ment of  Dancing,  .  .  to  which  is  added  Three  Single  Dances  : 
a  Chacone,  a  Passacaille,  and  a  Jig«  i86a  E.  PAUER  Pro- 
gramme 8  Mar.,  The  origin  of  the  Passacaille  is  Spanish. 

Fassade  (pas^-d).  rare.  [a.  F.  passatle^  ad. 
Yt.passada  or  It.  passata  (Sp.  pasada},  i.  passare 
to  PASS  :  see  -ADE,  -ADA,  -ATA.] 

1.  Horsemanship.     (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (from  Cotgr.],  Passade,  .  .  the 
manage  of  a  Horse,  backward  and  forward.  1727-41  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.t  Passade^  in  the  manage,  signifies  a  turn,  or 
course  of  a  horse  backwards  or  forwards  on  the  same  plot 
of  ground  ;  passing  or  repassing  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
1893  B.  HINTON  Lord's^  Return  ai^The  action  of  Sir  Walter 
was  like  the  passade  in  the  manege,  a  turn  backward,  for- 
ward, without  being  able  to  extricate  himself. 

f2.  An  alms  given  to  a  passer-by.  Qbs*  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (from  Cotgr.],  Passade,  an  alms, 
benevolence  or  entertainment  given  by,  or  to  a  Passenger. 
1658  in  PHILLIPS.  1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

t  3.   —  next,  i.   Obs.  rare. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Passade  or  Passado^^.  Pass  or  Thrust  in 
Fencing.  17*7-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

II  Fassado  (pasa-d^).  Obs.  [Altered  from  F. 
passade^  or  Sp.  pasada,  It.  passata  (both  of  these 
also  in  early  use)  :  see  prec.  and  -ADO.] 

1.  Fencing.    A  forward  thrust  with  the  sword, 
one  foot  being  advanced  at  the  same  time. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  184  The  Passado  hee  [Cupid] 
respects  not,  the  Duello  he  regards  not.  [1595  SAVIOLO 
Practise  K  ij,  You  may  with  much  sodainenesse  make  a 
passata  with  your  lefte  foote.]  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man 
in  Hum.  iv.  v,  I  would  teach  these  19  the  special  tricks 
[ed.  1616  rules],  as  your  Punlo,your  Reverse,  your  Stoccato, 
your  Imbroccato,  your  Passado  [ed.  1616  passada],  your 
Montaunto.  1636  DEKKER  Wond.  Kingd.  i.  L  Wks.  1873 
IV.  222,  I  have  my  Passees  Sir:  and  my  Passadoes.  1830 
JAMES  Darnley  xv,  We'll  have  no  crowd  ..  to  criticise  our 
passados. 

attrib.  1648  Merc.  Acad.  No.  i,  6  After  a  Passado  com- 
plement with  his  Chancellorship. 

2.  —  PASSAGE  1  3  b. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosec<ippe  i.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  19,  1  am 
sure  I  past  one  Passado  of  Courtship  upon  her.  1656 
HEYLIN*S*7T».  France  39  In  the  Passados  of  their  court-ship, 
they  [the  French]  expresse  themselves  with  much  variety  of 
gesture. 

3.  Way,  going,  passage,  rare. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  (1871)  89  Angelo  went  off,  and 
all  wind  instruments  blew  ..  in  his  passado  to  the  Pope's 
ordinary  or  din  ing  -chamber. 

Fassage  (pae'seds),  sb.  [a.  F.  passage,  pasage 
(lithe,  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Pr.  passatge  ,  ty.pasagC) 
It.  passaggiO)  a  Romanic  formation  from  passert 
passare  to  PASS  :  see  -AGE.] 

I.  The  action  of  passing,  and  cognate  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  passing  ;  a  going  or  moving 
onward,  across,  or  past  ;  movement  from  one  place 
or  point  to  another,  or  over  or  through  a  space 
or  medium  ;  transition,  transit. 

Const,  offfyt  with  possessive)  indicating  the  person  or  thing 
that  passes  ;  more  rarely  of—  objective  genitive. 

c  1290  Beket  682  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  126  He  wende  eft  in-to 
be  se,  he  passage  for-to  fonde.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  233 
He  wolde  .  .  The  passage  of  the  water  take.  15*6  Pilgr. 
Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  The  passage  of  the  chyldren  of 
Israel  from  Egypte.  1558  GRAFTON  [title)  The  Passage  of 
our  most  drad  Soveraigne  Lady  Queen  Elyzabeth  through 
the  City  of  London  to  Westminster.  1582  STANYHURST 
sEtttis  I.  (Arbj  10  Yeeld  to  the  wynds  passadge,  duck  downe 
theire  fleete  with  a  tempest.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country 
Housew.  Card.  (1626)  4  So  as  the  Water  may  be  staied  from 
passage.  1708  ROWK  Tanterl.  it.  i.  546  Not  far  from  hence 
The  Captives  were  to  wait  the  Emperor's  Passage.  1768 
Ann,  Keg.  67  To  observe  ..  the  passage  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk  on  the  ad  of  June  1769.  1869  TYNDALL  Notts 


Lict.  Lifkt  20  In  the  passage  from  one  medium  to  another 
of  a  different  refractive  index,  light  is  always  reflected.  1885 
WATSON  &  Bu>BU«v  Math.  Th.  l-.lrclr.  It  Magtt  1.  136  A 
cell  in  which  no  chemical  actions  can  take  place  on  the 
passage  of  the  current. 

b.  The  passing  of  people  ;  hence  nearly  —  people 
passing,  passer*,  rare. 

1590  SHAKS.  Ctm.  Err.  ill.  i.  99  If  by  strong  hand  you  offer 
to  brealce  in  Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day.  1604 
—  Oth.\.  i.  37  What  hoa?  No  Watch?  No  passage? 
Muithcr,  Murther.  1886  STEVF.NSON  Dr.  Jekyll  4  Even  on 
Sunday,  when  it  [the  street]  lay  comparatively  empty  of 
passage. 

o.  The  '  passing'  or  extending  of  a  line,  string, 
or  the  like,  from  one  point  to  another. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  485  They  are  like  to  nerues  in 
their  passage,  colour  and  vse.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqtttfi 
An/if.  247  It  divides,  after  a  short  passage,  into  four  very 
distinct  bundles. 

d.  The  migration  or  migratory  flight  of  birds. 
See  also  quot.  1879. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  267  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  it  totally  disappears,  and  its  passage  can  be  traced 
to  no  other  country.  1879  E.  D.  RADCUFFF,  in  l-.ntyj.  Brit. 
IX.  7/2  The  line  herons  take  over  a  tract  of  country  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  heronry  when  procuring  food  in  the 
breeding  season  is  called  a  '  passage  '. 

e.  Of  passage  (=¥.  de  passage)  :    t  («)  That 
passes  through  a  place  or  state,  without  continu- 
ing in  it  ;  transitory.    Obs.  exc.  as  in  (i)  bird  of 
passage,  a  bird  that  migrates  from  one  region  to 
another  at  a  particular  season  and  returns  at  another, 
a  migratory  bird  (also^f.)  ;  sofish  of  passage. 

1673  TEMPLE  Ess.  Trade  /ret.  Wks.  1720  I.  no  The  poorer 
Traders,  or  the  young  Beginners,  or  those  of  Passage.  1717- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Birds  o/  Passage.  .  .  There  are  also 
fishes  of  passage,  as  herrings,  mackerel,  etc.  173*  POPE  £f, 
Cobham  97  In  Man,  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game, 
A  bird  of  passage  !  gone  as  soon  as  found.  1797  HOLCROFT 
StMergs  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxxiv.  348  The  sword  fish  is 
a  fish  of  passage.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Cloven  Foot  xxviii, 
I  am  only  in  town  as  a  bird  of  passage. 

2.  In  various  fig.  senses  :  Transition  from  one 
state  or  condition  to  another  (spec,  from  this  life  to 
the  next,  by  death)  ;  the  passing  or  lapse  of  time  ; 
the  going  on,  course,  or  progress  of  events,  etc., 
or  of  a  person  through  a  course  of  action  ;  a 
passing  in  thought  or  speech  from  one  point,  idea, 
or  subject  to  another,  t  In  fosiagr,  in  passing, 
by  the  way  (o6s.}. 

c  1430  Life  St.  Knlh.  (1884)  67  Wyth  good  passage  out  of 
thys  lyf.  1516  Life  St.  Bridget  in  Myrr.  our  Laaye  p.  Iii, 
A  lytel  before  hir  blessyd  passage  out  of  this  world.  1579 
W.  WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Familye  of  L<n>e  52  The  bookes  of 
H.  N.do  make  a  more  caste  passage,  .to  the  vnderstandyng 
thereof.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  Ded.  §  8  These  funda- 
mental knowledges  have  been  studied  but  in  passage.  1769 
SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  ii.  (1876)  317  Students  .  .  this  day  re- 
warded for  their  happy  passage  through  the  first  period. 
1830  LYF  LI,  Princ.  deal.  1.  206  There  is  a  passage  between 
this  and  ordinary  travertin.  1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Sfit.  I. 
xxxiv.  450  '1  he  passage  of  the  red  marl  into  the  lias  is  here 
well  exposed.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  885  The  passage  of 
bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 
f  b.  absol.  '  Departure  ',  death.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  261  Bot  ate  laste  of  thi  passage  Thi 
deth  was  to  the  houndes  like.  1507  in  Wood  Oxford  tO.H.S.) 
1  1  1.  1  16  By  pestilence  I  had  my  passage.  i6«  SHAKS.  Ham. 
in.  iii.  86  When  he  is  fit  and  season  'd  for  his  passage.  1693 
Humours  Town  13  A  perpetual  Requiem  for  your  Soul 
before  its  Passage. 

8.  Possibility,  power,  or  opportunity  of  passing  ; 
liberty,  leave,  or  right  to  pass.  (lit.  saiAfig.) 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)30  pel  purueiedhir  passage, 
And  led  hir  vnto  France,  spoused  forto  be.  1417  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  iv.  I.  63  That  ye  oure  Chancellor  doo  make 
unto  thaim  soufficeant  Wriltes  of  passage.  1589  GREKNE 
Menafhon(la\i.\  68  She  made  passage  tohercholler  in  these 
termes  of  contempt.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  122  All  approach 
farr  off  to  fright,  And  guard  all  passage  to  the  Tree  of  Life. 
1844  H.  H.  WiLSX>N  Brit.  India  II.  79  The  refusal  to  give  a 
passage  through  Nepal  to  a  British  force  intended  to  take 
possession  of  Lassa. 

t  b.  Admission  or  permission.  Obs. 

1611  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xvit  vii,  He  [Solomon] 
gave  not  passage  onely  to  the  Idolatry  of  his  heathenish  wives, 
but  furtherance. 

4.  A  definite  passing  or  travelling  from  one  place 
to  another,  by  sea,  or  formerly  sometimes  by  land  ; 
a  journey  ;  a  voyage  across  the  sea  from  one  port 
to  another,  a  crossing. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19990  pis  it  was  be  first  passage  pat  |>e 
apostels  in  parti  Mad  mang  be  folk  o  paeni.  13.  .  E.  £• 
AUit.  P.  C.  97  pus  he  passes  to  bat  port,  his  passage  to 
seche,  Fyndei  he  a  fayr  schyp  to  be  fare  redy.  «»S»9 
SKELTON  Sf.  Parrot  324  Prepavre  yow,  Parrot,  breuely 


*Eur.  m~AtM~Reg.*/i  Nor  was  trie  march  "by  land  more 
eligible  than  the  passage  by  water.    1815  Chron.  ibid.  108/1 
A  vessel  is  arrived  in  the  Thames  from  New  Sc 
after  an  extraordinarilyshortpassageofless  than  live  months, 
183*   MARRYAT  Midsk.  Easy  xi,  He  had  suffered  all   I 
horrors  of  a  passage  in  a  slave  ship.    1877  TALMAGE  y>  Srrm. 
1 6  You  have  found  a  rough  passage. 

b.  Right  of  transit  or  conveyance  as  a       senger. 


esp.  by  sea  ;  accommodation  of  a  passenger.       . 

163.  f.  HAYWARO  tr.  BionJft  Er«mena  6  Carasio.  .h 
agreed    with    the    mariners    for    their    passage,   acquainted 


Ub  Poiemiro.     .743  BL-LKEI.FV  .. 
199  That  the  Governor  would  give 


a   Pass, 


PASSAGE. 

that  we  would  work  for  our  Passage.  1782  JOHNSON  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  8  June,  I  have  this  day  taken  a  passage  to 
Oxford.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  646  And  clothes  they 
gave  him  and  free  passage  home. 

•j-  5.  A  charge  or  custom  levied  upon  passengers; 
atoll.  Ohs. 

[1200  Charter  K.  John,  in  Reg.  S.  Osmundi  (Rolls)  I.  212 
Sint  quieti..de  theoloneo,  pontagio,  passagio.]  ?ci5Z5 
Robyn  Hode  in  Child  Ballads  (1857-9)  v-  425  Yet  was  he 
never  so  curteyse  a  potter,  As  one  peny  passage  to  paye. 
1610  W.FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  in.  iv.  70  Immunities  and 


Passage.    x8iz  SEVER  Bristol  Charters  Engt.  i  My  burgesses 
of  Bristol.. shall  be  quit  both  of  toll  and  passage,  and  all 


custom,  throughout  my  whole  land.  1883  PICTON  L'pool 
Munic.  Rec.  I.  6  They  claim  to  be  quit  of. .  passage,  pontage 
and  lastage. 

f6.  The  fact  of  'passing  current  or  being 
generally  accepted,  as  coins,  customs,  etc.;  cur- 
rency, general  reception.  Obs. 

1545  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  10  Double  dukatis.. 
quhilkis  commonly  hes  course  in  France  for  Ixxx  and 
xvw.  and  ar  worth  samekle  to  have  passage  in  this  realm. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  §  3  As  if  the  multitude.,  were 
not  ready  to  give  passage  rather  to  that  which  is  popular 
and  superficial.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  viii.  53,  I  would., 
render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  euery  rationall  man., 
(among  whom  I  expect  it  will  haue  a  fairer  passage,  then 
among  those  that  are  already  deepely  imbued  with  other 
principles). 

7.  The  passing  into  law  of  a  legislative  measure. 
1587  HARRISON  England  n.  viii.  (1877)  i.  178  This  is  the 

order  of  the  passage  of  our  lawes.  1668  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  249  It  is  a  businesse  of  that  weight  that 

1  scarce  believe  it  can  have  a  passage  this  session.    1669-70 
Ibid.  311  [The  Bill]  had  but  a  narrow  passage,  there  being 
only  TOO  for  it  against  99.     1856  C.  BECK  Age  Petronius 
A  rbiter  73  Soon  after, .  -  for  the  precise  time  of  its  passage  is 
not  known — the  lex  FuriaCanimawas  enacted.    1893  Times 

2  May  lo/i  The  passage  of  any  measure  resembling  this 
would  be  a  deadly  blow  at  landed  property  in  Ireland. 

8.  Horsemanship.  See  quots.  {«•  F.  passage.} 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl^  Passage,  in  the  manage,  an  action 

wherein  the  horse  raises  two  legs  together,  a  hind  and  a  fore 
leg,  in  form  of  St.  Andrew's  cross ;  when,  setting  those  two 
on  the  ground  again,  he  raises  the  other  two;  and  thus 
alternately.  1884  E.  L.  ANDERSON  Mod.  Horseman,  11.  xvii. 
146  The  Passage.. is  a  slow  brilliant  trot,  in  which  the  horse 
brings  each  pair  of  diagonal  legs  to  the  ground  at  exactly 
the  same  moment... Usually  employed  in  traversing. 

9.  Med.  An  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  a  'motion '; 
also  concr. 

1778  PR.  OF  WALES  in  Buccleuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  416  He  took  medicine  three  or  four  times  during  the  day 
in  order  to  procure  a  passage.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  480 
He.  .has  been  repeatedly  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days 
without  a  passage.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  106 
Late  in  the  attack  the  passages  are  in  most  cases  very  light 
clay-colored,  or  even  whitish. 

10.  The  action  of  causing   something   to   pass 
(in  various  senses :    see  PASS  v.) ;   transmission, 
transference,  etc.  rare. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  20  As  fine  as  if  produced  by 
the  passage  of  a  rake.  1890  in  Financial  News  31  July 
i/4  The  passage  of  the  preferred  dividend  by  the  directors 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  is  regarded 
as  consistent  with  policy.  1890  Spectator  16  Aug.  197/1 
The  passage  of  a  great  measure  has  become  as  difficult 
to  effect  as  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball  through  earthworks. 
1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  531  The  virulence  of  many 
organisms  may . .  be  permanently  or  temporarily  increased . . 
by  passing  the  organisms  through  a  series  of  animals  (a 
process  which  is  called  '  passage  ').  1899  Ibid.  VI.  73  The 
unskilful  passage  of  an  oesophageal  bougie. 

II.  11.  That  by  which  a  person  or  thing  passes 
or  may  pass;  a  way,  road,  path,  route,  channel; 
a  mountain  pass  ;  an  entrance  or  exit. 

Locally  a  name  for  a  narrow  entry  or  lane  in  a  town,  etc., 
serving  as  the  approach  to  a  row  of  houses,  or  as  a  thorough- 
fare for  foot-passengers ;  e.  g.  Norman  Passage.  St.  Helenas 
Passage  (Oxford), ,All  Saints'  Passage  (Cambridge). 

c  1290  Beket  56  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  108  Heo  cam  to  )>e  se  : 
and  redi  fond  hire  passage,  a  1300  K.  Horn  1323  To  kepe 
>is  passage,  Fram  horn  |>at  is  of  age.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 


a-boute  Jiat  burnes  ouer  wende.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
ccxxiil.  222  At  an  hongyng  bought  of  the  more  in  a  streit 
passage.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  WIl,  c.  41  In  any  towne  or 
village  being  a  thoroughfare  or  common  passag  within  this 
realme.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  8  Into  the 
frosen  sea.  .and  so  forth  to  Cathay  (yf  any  suche  passage 
may  be  found).  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy. 
i.  xxii.  29  Doria..was  tarrying  for  vs  at  the  passage  with 
5  principal  gallies.  *6oi  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Comnnv. 
(1603)  6  Inuironed  with  mountaines  which  hath  fewe  and 
secret  passages.  1627-6  in  Swayne  Sarttm  Churck-w.  Ace. 
(1896)  187  The  open  passadge  in  the  middellof  the  Churche. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)6  He  had  already 
sent  one  ship,,  for  anew  attempt  upon  the  North-West  or 
North-East  passages.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vi.  xiv,  Was 
it  the  toil  of  human  hands  Had  hewn  a  passage  in  the  rock? 
iBia  Gen.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  137/2  They  weighed  anchor, 
and  made  sail  through  the  passage  Taigneuse.  1828  [see 
PASSENGER  i],  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  fl-  Pal.  iv.  (1858)  217 
As  the  passage  of  Beth-horon  led  up  to  Gibeon,  so  the  passage 
of  Michmasn  and  Ai  led  up  to  Bethel.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  22  Freeing  the  liver  and  its  bile  passages 
from  their  injurious  presence. 

b.  spec*  A  place  at  which  a  river  or  strait  is 
or  may  be  crossed;  a  crossing;  a  ford,  ferry,  or 
bridge.  ?  Obs. 
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c  1330  R.  BRUNNEC/OW*.  Ware* (Rolls)  14012  An  heremitage 
Bysyde  Cliymoun,  at  a  passage.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
vn.  vi,  There  was  a  grete  ryuer  and  but  one  passage.  1477 
Paston  Lett.  III.  203  Wherefore  my  lord  hath  do  brokyn 
all  the  passages  excepNewham  bryge.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Hnon  lit  176  When  1  cam  to  ony  passage  of  water  he  wolde 
caste  me  in  his  necke.  .&  bere  me  ouer.  1611  BIBLE  Judg. 
xil.  6  Then  they  tooke  him,  and  slewe  him  at  the  passages  of 
lordan.  1779  S.  RUDDER  Gloucestershire  492  In  this  parish 
are  two  ferries  over  the  Severn.  The  uppermost,  or  Old 
Passage,  is  in  the  Tything  of  Aust.  ..The  New  Passage  is 
at  Redwick.  1853  KANE  Grinnelt  Exj[>.  vii.  (1856)  50  Its 
several  'crossings'  have  been  divided  into  the  South,  the 
Middle,  and  the  Northern  passages. 

C.  A  way  giving  access  to  the  various  apart- 
ments or  divisions  of  a  building,  or  affording 
communication  from  one  apartment  to  another; 
a  corridor  or  gallery;  a  lobby  or  hall. 

161 1  CORYAT  Crudities  202  At  the  West  end  of  this  glorious 
Councell  hall.. there  is  a  passage  into  another  most  stately 
roome.     1663  GERBIER  Counsel  23  By  convenient  passages 
about  or  under  them.    1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  (1721)  I.  371 
In  Building  of  Houses  long,  the  use  of  some  Rooms  will  be 
lost,  in  that  the  more  room  must  be  allowed  for  Entries  and 
Passages.    1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  207, 1  was  in  the 
passage,  or  entry  of  the  house.     1810  CRABBE  Borough  xx. 
66  Hark  to  the  winds  1  which  through  the  wide  saloon  And 
the  long  passage  send  a  dismal  tune.    1835  G.  A.  MC€ALL 
Lett.fr.  Frontiers  (1868)  280  The  house  . .  was  one  of  those 
structures  called  in  the  West '  two  pens  and  a  passage '. 

f  12.  ?  A  means  of  passing ;  a  vessel  or  vehicle 
in  which  a  person  or  thing  may  pass  ;  a  convey- 
ance. Cf.  CARRIAGE.  Obs.  rare* 

1473  Paston  Lett.  III.  94,  I  praye  yow  wrycht  ageyn,  and 
sende  it  by  the  next  passage. 

III.  13.  Something  that  'passes',  goes  on, 
takes  place,  occurs,  or  is  done ;  an  occurrence, 
incident,  event ;  an  act,  transaction,  proceeding. 
Obs.  or  arch*  (exc.  as  in  b  and  c). 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II,  731  Surely  it  was  a  daungerous 
passage  to  conuey  a  prince  in  a  straunge  realme,  by  such 
a  strayte.  1601  SHAKS.  T-wel.  N.  in.  ii.  77  There  is  no 
Christian  . .  can  euer  beleeue  such  impossible  passages  of 
grossenesse.  16x2  WOODALL  Sitrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1639)  B  vj  b, 
Observing  the  whole  passages  of  the  diseased  people,  con- 
sidering both  when  they  began  to  bee  sicke,  ..what  hath 
beenapplyed  [etc.].  1624  DK.  BUCKHM.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  180  [It]  will  facilitate.,  those  passages  of  favors, 
grace,  and  goodnes  which  his  Majesty  hath  promised  for  the 
ease  of  the  Romaine  Catholickes.  1671-2  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON 
in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  76  There  has  lately  happened  a 
very  strange  passage  upon  occasion  of  [etc.].  1710  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  198  F  i  Her  Life  has  lately  met  with  Passages 
very  uncommon.  11741  T.  CHALKLEY  Jrnl.  an.  1734  Wks. 
(1751)  265  A  remarkable  and  dismal  Passage  he  related  to 
me.  1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers^  I  remember  a 
pleasant  passage,  of  the  cook  applying  to  him.,  for  instruc- 
tions how  to  write  down  edge  bone  of  oeef.  1866  KINGSLEY 
Herew.  xvi,  The  magnificent  young  Scot  sprang  to  him, . . 
talked  over  old  passages. 

b.  Something  that  passes  between  two  persons 
mutually ;  a  negotiation  ;  an  interchange  of  com- 
munications, confidences,  or  amorous  relations. 

1612  N.  FIELD  Woman  is  Weathercock  n.  i.  in   Hazl. 
Dodsley  XI.  33  And  such  strange  passages  and  mutual 
vows.   1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rediv.  ill.  vi.  (1854)  165  Several 
passages  between  the  prince  and  his  excellency,  and  be- 
tween his  excellency  and  Goring.    1649  MILTON  Eikon.  viii. 
68  The  King . .  gives . .  order  to  stop  all  passages  between  him 
[the  Governor  of  Hull]  and  the  Parlament.     1844  R.  W. 
HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  vi.  (1846)  138  Would  not  both  parties 
profit  in  these  passages  of  confidence  ?    a  1901  BESANT  Five 
Years'  Trystt  etc.  (1902)  108  She  was  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  certain  passages  and  rumours  of  passages  between  Will 
Stephen  and  this  simple  country  maid. 

c.  (Now  usually  passage  of  (or  of]  arms.)    An 
exchange   of  blows   between   two   combatants,  a 
fight;  also^.  a  verbal  altercation  or  dispute  ;   an 
amorous  fence  or  encounter. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  You  have  your 
passages  and  imbrocatas  in  courtship ;  as  the  bitter  bob  in 
wit.  1612  Two  Noble  K.  v.  iv.  114  The  conquerd  triumphes, 
The  victor  has  the  losse;  yet  in  the  passage  The  gods  have 
beene  most  equall.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii. 
267  Luther  ..  nad  not  forgotten  his  early  passage  at  arms 
with  the  English  Defender  of  the  Faith.  1876  TREVELYAN 
Macaitlay  I.  iii.  136  That  passage  of  arms  against  the 
champions  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy.  1879  STEVEN- 
SON Trav.  Cevenrtes  (1886)  12,  I  returned  it  to  its  maker, 
with  whom  I  had  so  contumelious  a  passage  that  the  street 
outside  was  crowded . .  with  gossips . .  listening.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  21  Mar.  6/2  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  debate 
was  a  smart  passage  at  arms  between  his  Grace  and  Lord 
Uramwell. 

14.  An  indefinite  portion  of  a  discourse  or 
writing,  usually  of  small  or  moderate  length,  taken 
by  itself;  a  part  of  a  speech  or  literary  work 
relating  to  some  particular  matter. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  Comm.  (1865)  57  His  interpreters 
must  needs  come  [short]  of  him  in  his  strait  and  deep  places, 
when  in  his  open  and  fair  passages  they  halt  and  hang 
back  so.  1686  SOUTH  Serm.  (ifa/UI.  ix.  386, 1  shall  give  you 
the  whole  Passage  in  his  own  Words.  1711  STEELE  Sfect. 
No.  2  P  i  He.. gained  universal  Applause  by  explaining  a 
Passage  in  the  Game-Act.  1802  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH  Mor. 
T.  (1816)  I.  xv.  130  To  look  for  the  passage  in  the  original 
author.  1891  Speaker  2  May  533/1  The  paper  contains 
brilliant  passages,  notably  an  admirable  estimate  of  Gautier. 
fb.  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  writing  in  which 
the  author  passes  or  turns  aside  for  a  time  to  some 
other  subject ;  a  digression.  Obs. 

1625  BACON  Ess.)  Dispatch  (Arb.)  247  Prefaces,  and 
Passages, .  .and  other  Speeches  of  Reference  to  the  Person, 
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are  great  wasts  of  Time.     1663  GKKIUKK  Counsel  102  The 
first  discourse,  was..  intermix!  with  recreative  passages. 

t  o.  The  '  passing  '  or  utterance  of  an  opinion 
or  the  like  ;  a  remark,  observation  (in  speech  or 
writing)  ;  a  phrase,  expression.  Obs. 

a  1649  WINTHROP  Hist.  New  Eng.  (1853)  I.  247  One  of  the 
assistants  using  some  patheticat  passages  of  the  loss  of  such 
a  governour  in  a  time  of  such  danger.  1651  W.  LILLY 
(title)  Monarchy  or  No  Monarchy  in  England.  Grebner 
his  Prophecy.  ..Passages  upon  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
late  King  Charles,  a  1657  BRADFORD  Plymouth.  Plant. 
(1856)307,!  would.  -deliver  y8  truth..  as  nere  as  I  can,  in 
their  owne  words  and  passages.  1660  Trial  Regie.  44 
being  there,  I  did  observe  some  Passages  fall  from  the 
Prisoner  at  the  Bar  ;  the  words  were  to  this  purpose. 

d.  Mus.    (a)  lorig.    A  progression   from   one 
note  to   another  by  intermediate  notes  (passing- 
notes)  ;  1  hence,  A  short  series  of  such  notes,  or  of 
small  notes  in  general  ;  a  run  or  flourish  ;  a  figure 
or  phrase.     Obs.  exc.  as  applied  (rarely)  to  orna- 
mental runs  or  flourishes  introduced  for  display. 
(b)  In  mod.  use  (associated  with  14)  :   A  portion 
of  a  composition,  of  indefinite  but  moderate  length, 
and  forming  more  or  less  of  a  unity. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Still  Mus.  i.  xi.  39  Observing  the  same 
Rule  in  making  the  passages  of  Division  by  some  few 
Quavers  to  Notes  and  to  Cadences,  not  exceeding  the  Value 
of  half  a  Semibreve  at  most.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
Paisage,  or  Passo,  in  music,  a  portion  of  an  air,  or  tune, 
consisting  of  several  short  notes,  as  quavers,  demi-quavers, 
etc.  lasting  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  measures.  1767  Ess. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  109/2  The  Italians  solfa'd  our  most  pathetic 
airs,  without  discovering  either  passage  or  tune.  1776 
BURNEY  Hist,  Mus.  (1780)  1.  v.  62  In  no  one  of  the  seven 
treatises  upon  ancient  music  is  a  single  air  or  passage  of 
Greek  melody  come  down  to  us.  1859  TENNYSON  Lancelot 
ft  Elaine  891-2  As  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird,  That  has 
but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes,  Will  sing  _the  simple 
passage  o'er  and  o'er  For  all  an  April  morning.  1880 
C.  H.  H.  PARRY  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mns.  II.  661. 

e.  In  the  phraseology  of  art  criticism  :   A  par- 
ticular part  or  detail  in  a  picture. 

1861  THORNBURY  Turner  I.  142  In  the  earliest  Saxon  and 
Old  English  MSS.  are  to  be  found  passages  of  transparent 
colour.  1897  Mag.  Art  Nov.  59  There  are  passages  which 
represent  the  original  with  curious  felicity. 

f.  gen.    An   indefinite  portion   of  a  course  of 
action;  an  episode.     (Cf.  13.)    rare. 

1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal.  xiv.  ([879)  315  The 
track  to-day  was  an  easy  one,  and  indeed  the  whole  route 
from  Sinai  offered  no  passages  of  extreme  difficulty.  1897 
LD.  TENNYSON  Life  Tennyson\.  ii.  40  Despite  such  passages 
of  gloom  he  worked  on. 

IV.  [The  passing  or  exceeding  of  ten  =•  It. 
passa-dieci,  f.passe-dix,  i.e.  pass-ten.] 

t!5.  An  obsolete  game  at  dice  :  see  quot.  1680. 

1426  LYDC.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  11194  And  affter  pleyn  at  the 
merellys,  Now  at  the  dees,  in  my  yong  age,  Bothe  at  hassard 
&  passage.  1512  World  ff  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  266 
And  then  we  will  with  lombards  at  passage  play.  1598 
FLORIO,  Passa  dieci,a  game  at  dice  called  passage  or  aboue 
ten.  1601  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  Prol.  12  You  that 
knowe  what  it  is  to  play  at  primero,  or  passage.  1680  COTTON 
Comfl.  Gamester  1  19  Passage  is  a  Game  at  dice  to  be  played 
at  but  by  two,  and  it  is  performed  with  three  Dice.  The 
Caster  throws  continually  till  he  halh  thrown  Dubblets 
under  ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and  loseth  ;  or  Dubblels  above 
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his  Majesty's  subjects.  1755  Mem.  Caft.  P.  Drake  II.  xvi. 
262,  [1740]  The  Games  of  Rowly  Powly  and  Passage.  .all 
these  Games  were  suppressed  by  Parliament,  and,  on  severe 
Penalties,  not  to  be  played  after  the  25th  of  March  1745. 

V.  16.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Used  or  serving  for 
the  passage  or  conveyance  of  passengers,  esp.  across 
the  sea  or  a  river,  as  passage-barge,  -bark,  -canoe, 
-hoy,  -ship,  -wagon  ;  of  transition,  transitional,  as 
passage-form,  -time  ;  also  in  other  senses,  as 
passage-bell,  -gallery  (u  c),  -work  (14  d).  b. 
Special  combs.  :  passage-bed  (GeoL),  a  stratum 
showing  transition  from  one  formation  to  another; 
passage-bird,  (a)  =  bird  of  passage  (see  I  e)  ; 
(6)  =  passage-hawk  ;  passage-board,  a  board 
placed  between  the  parts  of  an  organ  to  make 
them  accessible  for  tuning  or  repairs  ;  t  passage- 
book  =  PASS-BOOK  I  ;  t  passage-gelt,  -gilt  [see 
GELT  sb2]  =  PASSAGE-MONEY;  passage-hawk,  a 
falcon  taken  when  full-grown,  during  its  '  passage  ' 
or  migration,  for  the  purpose  of  training  (opp.  to 
eyas);  fpassage-house,  a  privy;  passage-penny, 
a  penny  charged  for  passage  or  fare;  passage- 
room,  a  room  serving  as  a  passage  to  another,  or 
through  which  one  passes  to  another;  f  passage- 
thermometer  (see  quot.).  Also  PASSAGE-BOAT, 
-MONET,  -WAY. 


tUS/  I    J.11C       UiiibilliC-UCUS  VI    HCICUJluailin..        »w-j^-"i- — -,* 
I.  231  The  *passage.bell  rung  loudly.     1852  R.  F.  BURTON 
Falconry  in  Valley  of  Indus  iv.  41  Hawks,  .are  of  t» 
kinds,  the  '  eyess '  (or  nyess),  and  the  '  "passage-bird  .    1878 
C.  STANFORD  Symb.  Christ  v.  139  The  pass.ige  bird  is  never 
lost.     High  over  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  it  strikes  a  ngnt 
path  to  its  home  a  thousand  leagues  away.    1880  C.  A. 
EDWARDS  Organs  (1881)  59  A  'passage-board  for  theuseol  tne 
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He  finds  that,  ."passage-forms  prove  to  be  the  rule,  while 
sharply-defined  and  typical  species  are  the  exception,  a  1615 
SIR  S.  I>'Kwi:s  Autokiog.  (1845)  II.  334  My  Lord.,  laid  it 
in  a  "passage.gallcry,  in  several  papers.  171*  TIIORESBY 
Diary  (1830)  II.  164  Baldock-lanes,  notorious  for  their 
badness,  as  the  neighbourhood  for  exaction  of  "passage- 
gelt  through  the  enclosures.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace. 
E.  Imt.  I.  xxxii.  388  In  the  whole,  it  cost  me  about  j£. 
Sterl.  for  Passage-gilt.  1745  [see  GELT  i*.1].  «8»8SiRj.  S. 
SEBKIGMT  Ooserv.  Hawking  30  The  falconers  are  obliged  to 
keep  the  "passage-hawks  somewhat  low,  from  the  fear  of 
losing  them.  1851  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  in  Valley  of 
Indus  iv.  42  The  birds  when  taken  up  are  as  wild  as 
passage-hawks.  1717  SWIFT  Further  Ace.  E.  CvrtlWks. 
1755  III.  i.  161  And  thence  be  drawn.. bit  by  bit,  to  the 
"passage-house.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4141/4  Employed 
in  the  *Passage-Hoy_s  between  London  and  the  Nore.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  6  But  he  him  makes  his  "passage, 
penny  pay.  1665-6  PEPYS  Diary  25  Feb.,  I  and  my 
wife  m  a  "passage-room  to  bed,  and  slept  not  very  well 
because  of  noise.  1838  Gentl.  Mag.  IX.  255/2  A  passage- 
room  and  staircase.  1734  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  30  Ap/., 
Wks.  1871  IV.  227  You  can  tell  what  "passage-ships 
are  on  this  side  of  the  water.  179*  SIR  B.  THOMPSON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  51  As  this  instrument  is  cal- 
culated merely  for  measuring  the  passage  of  heat  in  the 
substance  whose  conducting  power  is  examined,  I  shall  give 
it  the  name  of  *passage-thermometer.  1873  M.  ARNOLD 
Lit.  fy  Dogma  (1876)  352  There  will  be  a  "passage-time  of 
confusion  first.  1774  J.  ADAMS  Diary  29  Aug.,  Here  we 
saw  two  or  three  "passage  wagons,  a  vehicle  with  four 
wheels,  contrived  to  carry  many  passengers  and  much 
baggage.  1865  Athenaeum  No.  1968.  89/2  The  "passage- 
work  in  Astrofiammante's  two  airs. 
Passage  (pas'sedg),  n.l  Horsemanship.  Most 
freq.  in  vol.  sb.  passaging,  [a.  F.  fassager, 
altered  by  pop.  etymol.  from  passtger,  ad.  It. 
passcggiare  to  walk,  pace  (cf.  passeggio  walk),  deriv. 
ofL.fassus:  see  PASS,  PACE.]  a.  intr.  To  move 
sideways  in  riding,  by  pressure  of  the  rein  on  the 
horse's  neck  and  of  the  rider's  leg  on  the  opposite 
side :  said  of  the  horse,  or  of  the  rider,  b.  trans. 
To  cause  a  horse  to  '  passage '. 

1796  Cavalry  lnstr,(i%i-$)  220  These  doublings  of  ranks 
are  performed  by  reining  back,  and  passaging.  1833  Regul. 
Instr.  Cavalry  u.  18 The. .men  passaging  right,  or  left,  as 
may  be  necessary.  1833 //'/V/.  i.  81  The  motion  of  the  horse's 
legs  in  '  Passaging*  is  the  same  as  that  in  '  Shoulder-in ',  but 
the  head  is  turned  differently.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  May 
647  He  [the  pony]  should  be  able  even  to  '  passage '  at  a 
canter,  transf.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  263  The  ship., 
plunging  and  passaging  upon  the  anchor  cable. 

Pa'ssage,  z>.2    [f.  PASSAGE  sb. :  cf.  voyage^ 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  passage,  as  in  a  ship  or  boat ; 
to  move  across,  pass,  cross. 

1824  GALT  Rothelan  I.  I.  xv.  141  Few  pastimes  are  more 
soothing  to  a  wounded  spirit  than  easy  passagings,  at  that 
delicious  season,  on  the  bosom  of  the  generous  river  Thames. 
1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  21  Low  stifled  growling,  and  rapid 

fssaging  to  and  fro  against  the  bars  of  the  dens.     1833-40 
H.  NEWMAN  Ch.  of  Fathers  (1842)  79,  I  earnestly  desired 
to  find  some  brother.. who  might  passage  with  me  over  the 
brief  wave  of  this  life.     1834  MAR.  EUGEWORTH  ffelertxvii. 
(Rtldg.)  161  Beauclerc  passaged  to  Lady  Davenant. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  passage  of  arms  ;  Jig.  to  fence 
with  words,  etc.  (cf.  PASSAGE  sb.  13  c). 

1798  COLERIDGE  Nightingale^  59  They  answer  and  provoke 
each  other's  song,  With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 
l86j  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Ct.  xii.  ix.  (1872)  IV.  188  There  was 
diplomatic  passaging  in  these  weeks.  1895  CROCKETT  Men 
Moss  Hags  45  It  was  a  curious  sig^ht  to  see  them  passaging 
with  tittle  airs  and  graces,  like  fighting  cocks  matched  in  a  pit. 

t  Pa  ssageable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PASSAGE  sb.  + 
-MII.K.]  Affording  passage,  passable. 

"574  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  (1580)  75  To  discourse  the 
third  way,  that  is  not  known,  but  supposed  that  it  may  be 
•OMMbfe.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  VI.  xvi.  (1623)  96 
In  making  ways  passageable  from  place  to  place. 

Pa'ssage-boa:t.  A  boat  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  plying  regularly  between  two  places, 
upon  the  sea,  or  a  river  or  canal. 

1508  FLORIO  To  Rdr.  bj,  They  were  many  to  steere  a 
passage-boate.  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trail.  281 
Being  to  passe  in  the  ordinary  passage  boat  from  England 
to  Dublin  . ,  they  were  taken  by  a  French  Pirate.  1738 
If.  Jersey  Arc/lives  XI.  529  He  also  keeps  a  Passage-Boat 
to  ply  between  New-York  and  Amboy.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rttdge  xxxi,  The  party  embarked  in  a  passage-boat 
bound  for  Gravesend. 

Pa'SSagre-mo:ney.  Money  charged  for  pass- 
aKe  '>  fare  ;  f  a  payment  for  permission  to  pass. 

159'  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Fletar,  to  pay  passage  money. 

««  tr.  Cliardi'is  Trav.  Persia  347  Those  Thorow-fairs 

re  a  sort  of  Places  for  the  skinning  of  strangers.  .  .They 
must  alway  there  pay  Passage-money.  1841  DICKENS  A  mer. 
W  fles  xvi,  Others  had  sold  their  clothes  to  raise  the  passage- 
money. 

tPassager.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  a.  T.passagere 
fem.,  passing,  a  female  passer  or  passer-by.]  A 
name  for  a  curled  lock  on  the  temples. 

1690  Evu.ni  Miintius  .VulieMs  6  Nor  Cruches  she,  nor 
Lonfidenu,  Nor  Passagers  nor  Bergers  wants.  Ibid.  19 
(/•sf  D,ct.)  Passngcrc,  a  Curl'd  Lock  next  the  Temples. 

±-assager(e,  obs.  form  of  PASSENGER. 
Pa'ssage-way:,  pa-ssageway.  A  way 
allordmg  passage  ;  a  path  by  which  a  person  or 
thing  may  pass  through,  in,  or  out;  a  passage,  esp. 
m  a  building :  =  PASSAGE  sb.  1 1  c.  (Chiefly  U.S.) 
.  1851  HAWTHORNE  llo.  SKI.  Cables  vii,  There  was  a  step 
r-V5e,  l!assage-way,  above  stairs.  1876  N.  A  mer.  Rev. 
I.  64.  1878  W.  PATER  H'ks.  (1901)  VIII.  177  The 
..of  the  greater  world  without  steal  in  upon  us, 
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each  by  its  own  special  little  passage-way.  1894  R.  H. 
DAVIS  Eng.  Cousins  227  A  net-work  of  narrow  passageways 
and  blind  alleys.  1897  Westtn.  Gaz.  i  Oct.  7/1 1  he  deceased 
was  lying  in  the  passage  way  bleeding  from  the  mouth. 

Passaging :  see  PASSAGE  mf,  *. 

Passagour,  -lour,  -jour,  obs.  variants  of 
PASSENGKB.  Passameasure,  -meso,  -nioze, 
-mezzo :  see  PASSEMEASURE. 

fPassance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PASSANT:  see 
-ANCE.]  Journey. 

1580  SAKER  Narbonits  l.  131  Thus  passed  they  their 
passance,  and  wore  out  the  weerie  way  with  these  pleasant 
discourses. 

Passand,  -e,  obs.  pr.  pple.  of  PASS  v. 

Passant  (pae-sant),  a.  (st>.)  Also  4-5  -aunt,  -e, 
7  -ent.  [a.  F.  passant,  pr.  pple.  of  passer  to  PASS.] 

fl.  Surpassing,  exceeding ;  excelling;  =  PASSING 
///.  a.  3.  Ol>s. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1249  Ffor  euery  wight  that., 
wolde  his  thankes  han  a  passant  name  Hath  preyd  |~al  he 
myghte  been  of  that  game.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483) 
v.  v.  76  The  stones  sholde  nought  haue  kept  them  fro 
syngynge,  for  the  passaunt  ioye.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  v.  612 
Mynde.  Coryous  aray  I  wyll  euer  haunt.  I'nderstondyng. 
And  I,  fTal[s]nesse,  to  be  passaunt. 

f  2.  Passing,  transitory,  transient,  fugitive.    Obs. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  57  Coueyte  noglit 
bin-^L-s  coruptibles  &  passant.  1604  WEBSTER  Ode  in  An/is 
of  Triumph^  For  pleasure's  stream  Is  like  a  dream,  Passant 
and  fleet,  as  is  a  shade.  <z  1677  BAKROW  Wks.  (1686)  II.  Serin. 
xvi.  223  Our  actions  (even  our  passant  words,  and  our  secret 
thoughts).  1715  JANE  BARKER  Exilius  n.  u.  55  All  the 
Glories  of  this  World  are  passant. 

f3.  Passing,  going  on,  journeying ;  proceeding. 

1608  HIERON  Defence  in.  56  So  as  it  be  with  an  honor 
passant  and  transcurrent  from  and  through  it  to  the  Creator. 
1609  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  291  Richard  Parkyns  to  be 
passant  to  and  fro.  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumphant  iv. 
472  When  they  [Lionesses].,  watch  For  passant  Heards. 
1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  \.  iii.  10  Fiery  Trajections,  and 
Passant  Meteors.  £1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  124 
It  was  a  fine  thing  and  would  have  delighted  me  severall 
dayes  but  I  was  passant. 

4.  Her.  Of  a  beast  :  Walking,  and  looking 
toward  the  dexter  side,  with  three  paws  on  the 
ground  and  the  dexter  fore-paw  raised. 

Passant  gwardant :  see  quot.  1787.  Passant  regitardant, 
passant  with  head  contourne*  or  looking  backwards.  Passant 
repassant,  walking  as  above  in  opposite  directions. 

c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  128  in  Q,  Eliz.  Acad.  98  A 
lionne  ..  Third  saliant ;  the  fourt,  passand  I-wis.  1590 
SPENSER  F,  Q.  III.  i.  4  His  goodly  shield  That  bore  a  Lion 
passant  in  a  golden  field.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  v.  207  Passant 
regardant  soflly_  they  [two  lions]  retyre.  1610  GUJLLIM 
Heraldry  ill.  xii.  (1660)  156  A  Leopard  or  Wolfe,  must  be 
portrayed  going.. step  by  step;  which.. is  termed  Passant. 
1787  PORNY  Elem.  Her.  (ed.  4)  Diet.  Techn.  Terms,  Pnssant- 
gardant,  is  when  an  Animal  is  in  the  same  posture  as 
passant,  but  with  his  face  turned,  so  that  his  eyes  are  both 
distinctly  seen.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xxi.  §  2 
(ed.  3)  359  An  ox  of  the  second,  passant  over  a  ford  ppr. 

t  5.  Current,  in  general  use,  in  vogue.   Obs. 

1611  COTCR.,  Passant.. Passing. .;  also,  passant,  currant, 
verie  tollerable.  1619  HALES  Gold.  Rem.  li.  (1673)  90  This 
as  yet  is  all  the  Newes  that  is  passant.  1646  SIR  1.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  1 18  Many  opinions  are  passant  concerning  the 
Basilisk.  1680  in  Howell  St.  Trials  (1816)  VII.  1195  Ay. 
said  she,  ..  I  believe  thou  hast  no  hand  in  the  plot  (a  casual 
word  that  was  passant  at  that  time).  1844  C.  MACFARLANE 
Camp  of  Refuge  \.f>i  It  came  to  be  a  passant  saying  with 
men  who  would  describe  anything  that  was  super-excellent. 

t 6.  Cursory,  done  in  passing.  Obs. 

1685  J.  SCOTT  Car.  Life  II.  i.  iv.  (1686)  I.  185  He  doth  not 
inspect  our  Actions  with  a  passant  and  cursory  View,  as 
things  of  little  or  no  Moment.  1693  SIR  P.  PETT  in  /•/. 
Bartcnv's  Rem.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  A  iv,  On  a  Passant  review  of 
what..l  wrote  to  the  Bp. 

•)•  7.  qnasi-a</z>.  =  EN  PASSANT,  in  passing.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  162  As  is  euident  by 
sundrie  bookes  written,  and  to  be  written.. and  may  be 
gathered  passant  in  these  Quodlibets.  a  16x7  BAYNE  Lect. 
(1634)  112  The  eye  of  the  body  taketh  a  double  view,  the 
one  passent  in  transitu,  the  other  fixed.  1653  H.  MORE 
Antid.  Ath.  n.  xii.  Schol.  §  i  (1712)  160  Johnston  briefly  and 
as  it  were  passant  tells  the  same  story. 
||  B.  so.  (pasan).  [French  uses.] 

1.  One  who  passes ;  a  passer. 

1890 /?Mf '/arum  1 8  Jan.  89/2  A  constant  stream  of  [Huguenot] 
refugees  passed  through  the  town  [Dover].. .Amongst  the 
'passants*  appears  the  name  of  '  Severin  Unify  '. 

2.  '  The  French  term  denoting  a  piping  without 
a  cord  running  through  it '  (Canlfeild  &  Saward 
Diet.  Needlework  1882). 

t  Pa-ssantly,  ativ.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
a.  Exceedingly,  very  greatly.  D.  Cursorily, 
passingly,  in  passing. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxvi.  98  (Harl  MS.)  This  knyght  lovid 
passantly  be  grehounde,  with  the  faucon.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  330  As  before  hath  beene  passantly 
touched  here  and  there. 

t  Passara'do.  Nant.  Obs.  Also  7  pasarado, 
passerado.  [Cognate  with  next :  the  ending 
-ADO  (q.  v.)  for  -ada  in  Sp.  and  Pg.  =  -<!e  in  Fr. 
Known  only  in  Capt.  J.  Smith,  or  as  cited  from 
him.]  =  next. 

1636  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  27  Bend  your 
passerado  to  the  mayne  sayle,  git  the  sailes  to  the  yeards. 
16*7  —  Seaman  s  Gram.ix.  42  They  haletbem  downe.  .with 
a  Pasarado,  which  is  any  rope  wherewith  wee  hale  downe  the 
sheats  blockes  of  the  maine  or  fore  saile.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 
1704  in  HABRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  1867  [see  next]. 


PASSED. 

t  Passaree  (psesarf),  sb.  Naut.  Obs.  Also  7 
pass-a-ree,  9  pazaree.  [Origin  obscure.  Littrc 
has  ¥.passeresse,lem.  of passeur  'paster',  applied 
to  small  ropes  serving  to  supplement  the  brails ; 
but  connexion  is  uncertain.]  A  rope  or  tackle 
used  to  spread  the  clews  and  haul  down  the  sheet- 
blocks  of  the  foresail  and  mainsail  when  sailing 
large  before  the  wind  :  see  quot.  1 867. 

1669  STURMV  Mariner  s  Mag.  i.  ii.  18  Hawl  aft  the  fore. 
Sheet,  bring  him  down  to  the  Cat-head  with  a  pass-a-ree. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Passant,*  rope  used 
to  fasten  the  main-tack  down  to  the  ship's  side,  a  little 
behind  the  chess>tree, . . very  rarely  used, ..in  light  breezes 
of  wind.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Passaree,  or 
Passarado.  a  rope.. to  haul  out  the  clues  of  the  fore-sail 
to  tail-blocks  on  the  booms,  so  as  to  full-spread  the  foot  of 
that  sail 

Hence  f  Passaree1  v.  trans.,  to  spread  the  clews 
of  the  foresail  and  mainsail  with  a  passaree. 

1884  LUCE  Tcxt-tk.  Seamanship  435  (Cent.)  With  stun'sails 
both  sides,  passaree  the  foresail,  by  means  of  a  rope  on  each 
side,  secured  to  the  clew  of  the  foresail,  and  rove  through  a 
bull's-eye  on  the  lower  boom. 

Passat  a,  variant  of  PASSADO  I. 

UPassate-mpo.  Obs.  \\\. passatempo 'a  pastime, 
a  solace,  a  sport'  (Florio  1598):  see  PASSETEJIPS.] 
=  PASTIME  sb. 

1632  T.  REVELL  in  J.  Ifayward's  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena, 
No,  th'are  thy  Passatempos  fruits,  and  they  Tasted  by  a 
judicious  palal  may  Have  a  good  relish. 

Pa'SS-book.  [app.  —  book  passing  to  and  fro 
between  bank  (or  tradesman)  and  customer.] 

1.  The  account-book   supplied   by  a  bank    to 
a  person  having  a  current  or  deposit  account,  in 
which  entries  are  made  of  all  sums  deposited  and 
drawn,  so  that  the  customer  may  at  any  time  see 
what  is  his  balance  at  the  bank :   =  BANK-BOOK  b. 

Formerly  app.  called  passage-book. 

1818  GILBART  Banking  (ed.  2)  §  3  The  person  is  supplied. . 
with . .  A  cash-book,  called  in  some  houses  a  Pass-book. 
1847  Minutes  Crt.  Direct.  Bank  Eng.  6  May,  Resolved.. 
That  the  following  notice  be  inserted  in  the  Pass  Books. 
[Simitar  entry  of 11  Jan.  1827  had  Bank  Books.]  1855 
Ann,  Reg.  366  He  was  credited  with  the  dividends  in 
his  pass-book.  1866  CRL'MP  Hanking  i.  35  A  banker's  pass- 
book affords  a  complete  history  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
year,  a  1901  BESANT  Five  Years'  Tryst  (1902)  01  Your 
pass-book,  .shall  be  made  up  to-day,  and  you  shall  have  the 
Look  to-morrow  morning,  when  you  can  draw  your  balance. 

2.  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  or  trader  makes 
an  entry  of  goods  sold  on  credit  to  a  customer,  for 
the  information  of  the  latter. 

1839  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  U.  S. 

Pass-by  (pa-sjbai).     [f.  PASS  v.  +  By  attv.] 

f  1.  The  act  of  passing  by.  Obs.  rare. 

1550  CRANMER  Defence  73  This  is  the  Lordes  Passeby,  or 
Passeouer,  euen  so  sayth  Christ  in  the  newe  Testament. 
1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  66  We  see  the  face  of  Truth,  but 
as  we  do  one  anothers,  when  we  walk  the  streets,  in  a  care* 
less  Pass-by. 

t  2.  ?  =  Passer  by,  by-passer.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  135  There  is  alwaies 
some  dogge  in  the  dorter  of  Gods  Church  waking,  readie  to 
barke  at  euerie  passe-by  out  of  the  way. 

3.  Mining.  A  siding  in  a  working,  where  trucks, 
etc.  can  pass  one  another. 

1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Terms  Coal  Mining  s.  v.,  A  plan  of 
a  pass-by  as  sometimes  constructed  upon  a  self-acting 
inclined  plane.  1891  Daily  JVews  3  Mar.  5/7  'Pass-bys  ',  as 
they  are  called,  have  to  be  placed  at  short  intervals  alone  all 
passages  in  which  there  is  less  than  about  4}  feet  of  clear 
space  Detween  the  rails  and  the  wall. 

Pass-dice :  see  PASS-  in  comb. 

||  Passe  (pasir),  a.  Also  (in  fem.  form)  passed. 
[F.  fosse1,  passee,  pa.  pple.  of  passer  to  PASS,  used 
as  adj.,  in  same  sense.]  Past,  past  the  prime  ;  esp. 
of  a  woman :  past  the  period  of  greatest  beauty ; 
also,  out  of  date,  behind  the  times,  superseded. 

1775  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  101  Others 
say  that  she  is  passee.  1813  BYRON  Juan  xiu.  Ixxx,  The 
passport  shrouds  The  '  passee '  and  the  past;  for  good 
society  Is  no  less  fam'd  for  tolerance  than  piety.  1853 
LYTTON  My  Novel  v.  viii,  Even  a  Frenchman  would 
not  have  called  her  passee— that  b  for  a  widow.  For  a 
spinster,  it  would  have  been  different.  1865  '  OUIDA  ' 
Strat Amort  I.  viii.  133  Malice  is  for  passtes  women.  1886 
F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  71  They.. pronounce  Fielding  to 
be  low,  and  Mozart  to  \xfassf. 

Passe,  obs.  f.  PACE  sb2,  PASCH,  PASS,  PEISI. 

II  Passe-,  repr.  F.  passe,  vb.-stem,  orig.  imp.  of 
vb.  passer  to  PASS  ;  used  in  a  few  words  more  or 
less  naturalized  from  Fr.,  chiefly  in  i6th  and  I7th 
centuries,  as  PASSE-PABOLB,  PASSE-PABTOOT,  etc. 
Not  a  living  prefix  in  English :  cf.  PASS-  in  comb. 

Pasae-pierre :  Parsley-piert.  ||  Pas««-pomme 
[obs.  F.,  1544,  Godef.],  name  of  a  rich  table-apple. 
Fasse  colmar,  a  variety  of  pear;  ?  =  COLMAB  i. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1719)  232/1  Fruit  Trees. .for  a 
m.xlerate  Plantation.     Apples  . .  Passe-pome,  Pome  Apis, 
Courptndue  [etc.].     1706  PHILLIPS,  Passt-pierre,  or  /  tei 
piirrc,  a  sort  of  Stone-Parsley,  an    Herb.      1881   <• 
14  Jan.  18/1  The  most  useful  of  all  Peats  which  we  have  i; 
Passe  Colinar. 

Passea  fleminco :  sec  PAssJM-nJumn 
Passeboard,  obs.  corrupt  or  erron.  f. . 
Passed  (past),  pfl.a.     See  also  PAST  ///. 
[Pa.  pple.  of  PASS  r.J 
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PASSE-PAROLE 


1.  That  has  passed  or  has  been  passed,  in  the 
various    senses    of   PASS   v.      Also   with   advbs. 
Passed  pawn  (Chess) :  see  quot.  1837. 

1512  Wilt  of  Risvjyk  (Somerset  Ho.),  As  is  accustomed  for 
people  passed  to  God.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  640/2 
The  advantage  of  a  passed  pawn  is  this:  for  example,  if  [etc.]. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  51/2  Passed  Pawn,  a  pawn  is  called 
Passed  \\bsft  it  is  no  longer  obstructed  by  any  adverse  pawn 
on  its  own  file,  or  either  of  the  adjoining  ones.  1885  O.  CHAW- 
FURD  Woman  s  Re^ut.  I.  i.  4  Such  a  condition  of  society  as 
this,  with.. its  passed-away  modes  of  life.  1902  Recollect. 
Dublin  Castle  $  Soc.  17  Another  of  these  regularly  '  passed 
on  '  veterans  was  Everard. 

fb.  spec.  Dead,  passed  away, 'gone',  deceased. 

1449  J.  METHAM  Amor.  $  Cleop.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  307  But 
nowe  thei  bothe  be  pasyd ;  &  affter  schal  I.  1555  W. 
WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  I.  v.  79  Y«  kindesfolke  of  the  deade 
signefie  to.  -the  friendes  of  this  passed,  y*  day  of  y°  burial. 

2.  That  has  passed  an  examination ;  qualified  by 
examination,  esp.  Naut.,  in  passed  midshipman,  etc. 

1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  xii,  One  of  the  passed  midship- 
men. 1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Patsea&qy3tib>QWWBQ 
have  gone  through  the  round  of  instruction  given  in  a 
training-ship.  1879  Spectator  31  May  6So  Dr.  Colenso,  who 
is  a  passed  expert  in  Zulu  matters,  1898  Westni.  Gaz.  17  Dec. 
8/2  They. .concluded  that  there  was  more  promise  in  that 
plucked  student  than  in  many  a  passed  man. 

Passe-day,  variant  of  PASCH-JJAY. 

Passecl-master.  One  who  has  passed  as  a 
master ;  a  qualified  or  accomplished  master :  cf.  to 
pass  master,  PASS  v.  1 7,  and  see  PAST-MASTER. 

1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  13 
Ane  of  profession  of  medecine  passlt  maister,  and  ane  regent 
in  hurnanite.  1882  H.  C.  MERIVAI.E  Faucit  of  B.  i.  vi, 
Faucit  was  a  passed  master  as  a  guide  to  the  classics.  1894 
AtJien&um  24  Mar.  383/1  We  praise  ourselves,  rather  than 
such  a  passed-master  of  the  art,  by  saying  'ditto1  to  his 
axiom.  Mod,  A  passed  master  in  the  art  of  swindling. 

Passe-flemingo :  see  PASSER-FLAMINGO. 

Passe-garde :  see  PASS-GUARD. 

t  Passemea'sure.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  6  passe-, 
passameze,  -nieso,  8  passamezzo.  f3.  6  p assu- 
me as  ure,  7  passy-,  passe-,  pace-measure.  [Per- 
version of  It.  pa  sse~,passa- mezzo  :  see  quots.  1776, 
1880.]  A  slow  dance  of  Italian  origin,  app.  a 
variety  of  the  pavan  ;  the  music  for  this,  in  common 
time.  Also  called  passemeasures  paven^  passy 
measures  pavyn  ~  It.  passemezzo  pavana. 

a.  1568  Alfords  Instruct,  for  Lute,  Passameze.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  180  Pastoreltas  and  Passawt-sos  with 
a  dittie  and  such  like.  1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Hist.  Music 
IV.  386  As  a  Galliard  consists  of  five  paces  or  bars  in  the 
first  strain,  and  is  therefore  called  a  Cinque  Pace  j  the 
Passamezzo,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Galliard,  has  just 
half  that  number,  and  from  that  peculiarity  takes  its  name. 
1880  W.  B.  SQUIRE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  II.  662/1  Tabouiot 
in  his  Orchtsograpkie  [1589]  says  that  when  the  Pavan  was 
played  less  solemnly  and  more  quickly,  it  was  called  a 
Passemezzo. ..It  is  probable  that  the  name  Passemezzo  (in 
which  form  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  authorities),  is  simply 
an  abbreviation  of  Passo  e  mezzo,  i.  e.  a  step  and  a  half,  which 
may  have  formed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  old  dance. 

ft.  1597  BKETON  Wits  Trenchmour  (1879)  15/1  With  a 
Passa  measure  pace  comming  toward  her  sweet  presence. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  205  Then  he's  a  Rogue,  and 
a  passy  measures  Pauyn  :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.  [1607 
Lingua  in.  vii.  G  iij  b,  Thou  must  dance  nothing  but  the 
passing  measures.]  1611  FLORIO,  Passo  mezzo,  a  cinque- 
pace,  or  pace-measure.  16. .  MS.  Canto.  Dd.  2.  ij  Passe. 
mezuresPauen.  1623  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  Besides 
Worn,  v,  i.  162,  I  can  dance  nothing  but  ill-fa vouredly, 
A  strain  or  two  of  passa-measures  galliard.  1847-78  HALLI* 
WELL,  Passamezzo.  . .  The  long-disputed  phrase  fassy- 
measures  pavin..\&  in  fact  the  name  of  an  ancient  dance, 


read  this,  and  have  seen  a  drunken  man,  to  be  well  aware 
why  Dick  is  called  a  '  passy -measures  pavin '. 

Passement  (poe-sment),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Forms :  a.  6  pasmond,  pastment,  6-8  pasment, 
7-9  pass-,  8  pace-,  pesment,  6-  passa-,  passe- 
ment.  £.  6  passemain,  -mayne,  -rain,  passa- 
men,  -maine,  pasmain.  [a.  F.  passement  (in  this 
sense  in  i6th  c.),  pi.  -mensy  f.  passer  to  pass:  see 
-MENT.  The  forms  in  -main,  etc.,  appear  to 
correspond  to  It.  and  §^.  passamano,  app.  i.passare 
to  pass  +  mono  hand :  the  reason  of  this  name, 
and  the  relations  between  this  and  the  Fr.  form  in 
-went  are  not  clear.]  Gold  or  silver  lace,  gimp 
or  braid  of  silk  or  other  material,  for  decorative 
trimming;  =  LACE  sb.  5. 

«.  1539 1***'  # •  Wardr.  (1815)  31  Ane  uthir  gowne  of  pur- 
pour  satyne  with  ane  braid  pasment  of  gold  &  silvir.  1543 
Ibid,  70  Item  ane  hat  of  velvott  with  ane  pasmond  of  silver. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  L  (Arb.)  150  As  the  em. 
broderer  [eetteth]  v.  passements  of  gold  vpon  the  stuffe  of 
a  Princely  garment.  1619  in  Ritchie  Ch.  St.  Baldred  115 
He  had  broun  claiths  and  black  passaments  on  him.  1756 
MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Jtnl.  (1884)  66  The  finest  liveries  quite 
covered  over  with  pacements.  1869  MRS.  PALUSER  Lace  iii. 
21  Many  of  the  earlier  laces  were  made  by  the  threads  being 
passed  or  interlaced  one  with  the  other  j  scarcely  more 
than  a  white  braid  ;  hence  they  derived  the  name  of  passa- 
ment.  1902  M.  ^OURDAIN  &  ALICE  DRYDEN  Mrs.  Pallisers 
Hist.  Lace  26  The  earlier  laces,  such  as  they  were,  were 
defined  by  the  word  '  passament  '—a  general  term  for  gimps 
and  braids  as  well  as  for  lace.  Modern  industry  has  separated 
these  two  classes  of  work,  but  their  being  formerly  so  con- 
founded renders  it  difficult  in  historic  researches  to  separate 
one  from  the  other. 


ft.  1565-6  Roy.  ProeL  as  to  Apparel  12  Feb.,  Any  fringe, 
lace,  or  passemayne,  of  gold,  syluer,  orsilke. 

J*S-   J637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1671)  i.  xlvi.  104  These  broad 

passements  and  buskings  of  religion.     Ibid,  clxvi.  326  This 

love  would  be  fair  and  adorning  passements. 

fb.  attrib.,  as  passement  lace,  silk.   Obs. 

a.  1546  Aberdeen  Rfgr.  (1844)  I.  239  Half  ane  pund  oi 
black  pastment  silk.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
Vay.  H.  xxv.  66  Gownes  of  veluet.  .set  with  passament  lace 
and  buttons  of  golde  or  siluer.  1613  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexias, 
etc.  Treas.  Ane.  fy  Mod.  T.  960/1  Lacing  their  Cloakes, 
Doublets,  and  Hose,  with  passement  laces  of  fine  Gold. 

ft.  1548  W.  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot.  Cviij  b,  Hemmed  round 
about  very  sutably  with  pasmain  lace  of  grene  caddis.  1549 
Egerton  Papers  (Camden)  n  That  no  man  under  the 
degree  of  an  Erie,  weare  any  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue,  or 
purple  silke,  any  embroderye,  passamen  lace  [etc.].  1583 
Roties^  of  Customs  D  yj,  Passemin  lace  of  Cruell  the  dosen 
xiijs.  \\\)d,  1600  in  Nichols  Progresses (1823)  III.  509  Item, 
one  cloake  of  blacke  taphata  ..  with  passamaine  face  of 
Venice  golde  and  silver. 

Passement  (pas-sment),  v.  [f.  PASSEMENT 
sb,t  perh.  after  T? .  passementer  ( Rabelais,  i6thc.).] 
trans.  To  adorn  with  passement  or  lace ;  to  edge 
(a  garment)  with  decorative  braiding  or  trimming. 

"539  /»»•  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  32  Item  ane  gowne  of  quhite 
velvot  all  droppit  oure  with  gold  wyre  pasmentit  with  the 
samyne.  1629  Z.  BOVD  Last  Battell  620  Ashamed  to  be 
scene  among  these  who  are  pasmented  with  gold.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.Midl.  xxiv,  The  doomster., arrayed  in  a  fantastic  gar- 
ment of  black  and  grey,  passmented  with  silver  lace.  1828 
—  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  The  Flemish  hose  and  doublet,  .were., 
passamented  (laced,  that  is)  with  embroidery  of  black  silk. 
^1894  STEVENSON  St.  fves  xxviii.  (1898)  212,  I  mind  I  had 
a  green  gown,  passementit. 

Jig,  1640  RUTHERFORD  /,*//.  (1671)11.  xxix.  490  Your  cross 
is . .  pasmented  over  with  the  faith  and  comforts  of  the  Lords 
faithful  Covenant  with  Scotland. 

II  Passementerie  (pasmantr*).    [F.  (i6th  c. 

in  Hatz.-Darm.),  i. passement'.  see  above  and  -EBY.] 
Trimming  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  (in  later  use) 
of  gimp,  braid,  or  the  like,  or  of  jet  or  metal  beads. 

1851  Harper's  Mag.  II.  431/1  A  cloak  ..  having  three 
rich.. fastenings  of  passementerie.  1873  Miss  BRADDON 
Vixen  x.  76  The  purchase  of  an  artistic  arrangement  in 
black  silk  and  jet,  velvet  and  passementerie.  1882  Daily 
News  30  Aug.  3/1  Open-worked  boots,  .made  of  a  kind  of 
passementerie  or  gimp.  1893  Daily  Tel.  6  Oct.  5/2  The 
Duchess.. wore  a  velvet  and  passementerie  mantle. 

t  Passen,  ppl.a*  Obs.  rare-1.  [Erroneously 
f.  PASS  v.  after  strong  pa.  pples.,  e.  g.  washeitj 
waxen.]  *=  PASSED. 

1634  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  Pref.  4  And  know  both  passen 
and  vn passen  road. 

Pa'ssen  v,,  pseudo-archaic  for  PASS. 

1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  \,  Ivi,  These  I  passen  by,  with 
nameless  numbers  moe. 

Passenep,  obs.  form  of  PARSNIP. 

Passenger  (pae'send^j).  Forms :  o.  4-7 
passager,  (5  -agour,  6  -agere).  £.  5  passyngere, 
6  -anger,  Sc.  -ingeoure,  6-8  passinger,  6-  pas- 
-senger.  [ME.  passager^  a.  F.  passager^  -ier  a 
passer  by,  a  sojourner,  a  passenger  on  a  ship, 
sb.  use  of  passager y  -ier  adj.,  passing,  fleeting, 
temporary,  sojourning,  i. passage  +  -ier  (  =  L.  -aris}. 
In  late  ME.  n  was  phonetically  inserted  before 
-ger  (-dgaj)  as  in  some  other  words,  including 
harbinger,  messenger ',  ostringer,  porringer^  scaven- 
ger, wharfinger,  etc. :  cf.  also  popinjay.  (See 
Jespersen  in  Engl.  Studien  XXXI.  239.)] 

1.  a.  A  passer  by  or  through,  b.  A  traveller 
(usually  on  foot),  a  wayfarer.  Now  unusual,  exc. 
\n foot-passenger-,  see  FOOT  34 b. 

o.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  Waee  (Rolls)  16593  By 
passagers  wel  herde  he  seye  J>e  venimouse  eyr  was  al  a-weye. 
1426  LVDG.  De  Guil.Pilgr.  16539  A  Pylgrym  orapassagour 
that  kometh  ffro  fforeyne  Cuntres. 

6.  a  1450  MvRc845  Of  scoler,  of  flotterer,  or  of  passyngere 
Here  schryft  lawfully  bou  my^t  here.  1538  H.  MED- 
WALL  Nature  (Brandl)  41/96,  I  let  the  wyt  thou  arte  a 

assanger  That  hast  to  do  a  great  and  longe  vyage.     1538 

ITARKEY  England  \.  \\.  60  Not  as  a  passenger  only.     1583 


1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  \.  266,  I  cannot  think  you  a  foot 
passenger.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  \.  3  The  passengers 
in  mockery  bad  Christ  come  down  from  the  cross.  1684 
Contewfl.  St.  Man  i.  vii.  (1699)  74,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  World; ..  I  am  only  a  Passenger.  01710  POPE 
Alley  IQ  The  snappish  cur  (the  passenger's  annoy)  Close  at 
my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M,  Perth 
xix,  She  avoided  the  High  Street . ,  and  reached  the  wynd 
:>y  the  narrow  lanes.  ..  Even  these  comparatively  lonely 
passages  were  now  astir  with  passengers.  1875  EMERSON 
Lett.  #  Soc.  Aims  iv.  123  Every  passenger  may  strike  off 
a  twig  with  his  cane. 

t  c.    Rket.    Puttenham's  name  for  the   figure 
PABALIPSIS.  06s.  rare~l. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  239  marg.t 
Paratepsis,  or  the  Passager. 

2.  One  who  travels  or  is  carried  in  some  vessel 
or  vehicle,  esp.  on  board  ship  or  in  a  ferry-  or 
passage-boat;  later  applied  also  to  travellers  by 
coach,  and  by  railway,  tramway,  or  the  like ;  now 
always  with  the  implication  of  a  public  conveyance 
entered  by  fare  or  contract.  (The  prevailing  sense.) 

1511  GUVLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  72  Syr  Christopher 
Palusyn  and  the  best  passengers  aforesayde  lefte  and  for- 
soke  oure  galye,  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  168  There  are.. 


ferries  or  passages ..  where  passengers  may  be  transported 
in  a  Gondola.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  129 
They  brought  with  them  the  Spanish  Captain,  and  some 
of  the  chief  Passengers.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  \\. 
Wks  VIII.  239  They  were  then  only  passengers  in  a  common 
vehicle.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  248/2  The  experiment  of 
forming  a  rail  way  for  passengers  as  well  as  general  merchan- 
dise traffic,  had  scarcely  been  tried,  a  1901  BESANT  J*'rt'c 
Years'  Tryst,  etc.  (1902)  246  We  stood  on  deck  watching  the 
arrival  of  the  passengers. 

1 3.  A  vessel  that  carries  passengers ;  a  passage- 
boat  ;  a  ferry-boat.  Obs. 

[1392  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  279  Etpro  vj  passaiours 
et  j  balinger  conductis  de  Caleys  vsque  Douer.]  1473  SIR 
J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  98  Yisterdaye  ij  passagers  off 
Dovr  wer  takyn.  1^13  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vi.  vi.  18  Vnleful 
war,  and  ane  forbodin  thing  Within  this  passinger  our  Stix 
to  bring  Ony  leifand  wycht.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
Ivii.  197  He  ..  toke  the  see  in  a  passagere,  &  aryued  at 
Calays.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $•  Coninnu.  113  Three 
great  ships  and  fifteene  gallies,  layed  purposely.. to  inter- 
cept all  English  passengers. 

T4.  A  ferryman,  a  ford-keeper,   Obs.  rare. 

#1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  clvi.  597  When  they  wer  ouer, 
the  passanger,  who  was  named  Clarimodes,.  .demaunded  of 
Huon  what  he  and  his  wyfe  were.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  Vflft 
c.  5  §  i  Onetes  the  said  passangers.  .haue  good  knowledge 
of  such  person.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  167  A  passenger, 
one  that  conueigheth  ouer  manie,  connector. 

1 5.  A  bird  of  passage.     Also  attrib.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  26  Which  hathgiuen  some 
occasion  to  holde.  .that  the  vulters  are  passagers,  and  come 
into  these  partes  out  of  straunge  countries,  1624  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  171  Sometimes  are  also  scene  Falcons. .  but  because 
they  comeseldome,  they  are  held  but  as  passengers.  1671 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  4  Passager  and  migrant  Birds 
.  .whom  no  Seas  nor  Places  limit. 

f  b.  spec.  An  adult  hawk  caught  on  its  migra- 
tion, a  passage-hawk ;  also,  a  name  for  the  Pere- 
grine falcon  ;  in  full,  passenger  falcon.  Obs. 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  176  Many  times  ourhappe  is  to 
haue  Haggardes  or  Passengers,  or  Lentiners,  the  which  haue 
flowen  either  to  the  Riuer,  or  prayed  for  themselues.  1611 
COTGR.,  Pelerin,.  .the  Faulcon  tearmed  a  Passenger.  1615 
LATHAM  Falconry  Contents,  Of  the  Passenger,  or  soare 
hawke.  1617  MINSHEU  Due  tor ^  A  Passenger  faulcon.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ivii.  (1737)  236  Merlins,  Hagards, 
Passengers,  wild  rapacious  Birds. 

6.  slang.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  racing-boat  who 
adds  to  the  weight  without  contributing  his  share 
to   the   work  ;    hence,  an   ineffective  member  of 
a  football  team,  etc. 

1885  (Remembered  at  Oxford].  1899  Guardian  25  May 
791/3  In  the  ordinary  amateur  band  there  are  always  several 
'passengers  '.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Feb.  4/3  The  two  inside 
men  on  the  amateur  side  were  practically  '  passengers '. 

7.  attrib.  %t\<\.  Comb.  Of  orpertaining  to  passengers, 
esp.  by  ship,  railway,  or  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance; carrying  passengers,  paid  by  a  passenger,  etc. : 
as  passenger  automobile,  boat^  car,  carriage,  coach^ 
department^  depot,  fare,  jetty ^  liner y  pier,  service^ 
ship,  station,  steamer^  ticket,  trade,  traffic^  train, 
vehicle,  etc. ;   of  a  passenger  train,  as  passenger 
engine,  guard,  locomotive,  etc. 

1836  Backwoods  of  Canada  7  The  '  Laurel '  is  not  a  regular 
passenger-ship.  1839  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIX.  49/2  Ex- 
pense for  some  coals  drawn  by  passenger  engines.  Ibid. 
50/1  The  passenger  boats,  going  10  miles  an  hour,  charge 
from  \d.  to  i^d.  per  passenger,  per  mile.  1841  Penny  Cycl. 
XIX.  258/2  The  weight  of  the  ordinary  passenger-coaches, 
when  empty,  is  mostly  from  three  to  five  tons.  Ibid  260/2 
The  passenger-tax  . .  amounts  to  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per 
mile  for  every  passenger  carried.  1844  ^c*  7  $  8  Viet,  c.  85 
§  6  All  Passenger  Railway  Companies  , .  shall  . .  provide  for 
the  Conveyance  of  Third  Class  Passengers  to  and  from  the 
terminal  and  other  ordinary  Passenger  Stations  of  the  Rail- 
way. 1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  II.  660/2  One  third-class 
passenger  train  . .  all  along  the  line,  on  every  day  [etcj. 
Ibid.  670/1  Coupled  wheels.,  are  now  largely  and  in- 
creasingly employed  for  passenger  traffic.  1858  SIMMONOS 
Diet.  Trade,  Passenger-agent,  a  broker,  licensed  to  engage 
passages  in  ships  for  emigrants.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  MidL 
Railw.  264  Some  discrepancy  in  the  account  of  the  passenger 
receipts  per  train  mile.  1881  Chicago  Times  4  June,  The 
passenger-cars,  .rival  all  competing  lines  in  the  magnificence 
of  their  finish,  1882  DE  WINDT  Equator  13  It  is  to  be  won- 
dered  how  the  passenger  fares  of  this  line  can  even  be  made 
to  cover  the  outlay.  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  7^4/J 
The  passenger  automobile  is  an  accepted  and  rapidly- 
increasing  institution.  \yx>  Westm.  Gaz.  2  May  19/1  On  the 
Clyde  they  manage  things  better  in  the  way  of  passenger- 
steamer  service  than  is  done  on  the  Thames. 

Pa'ssenger-pi^geon.  [See  PASSENGER  5 ; 
in  F.  pigeon  de  passage.'}  The  *  Wild  Pigeon'  of 
North  America  (Ectopistes  migratorius],  noted 
for  its  exceptional  powers  of  long  and  sustained 
flight,  and  formerly  for  the  countless  numbers  in 
which  it  passed  from  place  to  place. 

1802  BINCLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  225  Passenger  Pigeons 
visit,  in  enormous  flocks,  the  different  parts  of  North  America, 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  366/2  The  passenger-pigeons ..  have 
:heir  first  quill-feather  as  long  as  any  of  the  others— a  sure 
indication  of  that  rapid  and  long-continued  power  of  night 
they  are  known  to  possess.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds, 
Passenger-pigeon,  so  called  in  books,  but  in  North  Amenc; 
commonly  known  as  the  'Wild  pigeon', .  .famous  in  formei 
days  for  its  multitude,  and  still  occasionally  to  be  fo 
plentifully  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Passent,  erron.  form  of  PASSANT. 

II  Passe-parole.  Obs.  rare.  Also  pass-parole. 
[F,  (1642  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  passaparola% 
lit.  'pass-word';  see  PASSE-.]  (See  quots.) 


PASSE-PARTOUT. 

f  ijoi  Garrard-s  A  ,1  II  'am  1  72  And  as  they  say,  .1,-,-ordm;; 
t,>  the  wind  /'«.«.!  J'ar.'/ii,  aduancc  the  word.]  /«*.  n 
I  1  1.  isc  words  ..  which  the  Captaine  «iues  ouer  to  '>e  Pr°- 
n.miiLed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  to  Passe  Parole  apper- 
taines  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pass-parole,  a  command 
Riven  in  tile  head  of  an  army,  and  thence  communicated  to 
the  rear,  by  passing  it  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

II  Passe-partout,  passepartout  (pas,- 
partx).  [F.  passe-partout  (i6th  c.  in  Littre),  f. 
passe  vb.  imp.  (PASSE-)  +  partout  everywhere.] 

1.  That  which  passes,  or  permits  to  pass,  every- 
where ;  spec,  a  key  that  opens  any  or  many  doors, 
n  master-key  ;  also/,?-.,  and  attrib. 

[1:1645  HOWEI.I.  I.tU.  IV.  xix.  52  A  travelling  warrant  !s 
call'd  I'asseport,  wheras  the  Original  is  passe  par  tout.] 
1675  WYCHERI.F.Y  Country  II  "ifc  \.  i,  Now  may  I  .  .be,  in  short, 
the  Pas  fur  tout  of  the  town.  1680  DRYDEN  Kind  Keeper 
v.  i.  55  With  this  Passe  far  tout,  I  will  instantly  conduct 
her  to  my  own  Chamber.  1700  CONCREVE  Way  of  World 
in.  vii,  Why  this  wench  is  the  passe-partout,  a  very  master- 
key  to  everybody's  strong-box.  1709  MRS.  MANLEV  Secret 
Mtm.  (1720)  III.  279  One  of  my  Servants,  who  is  gone  with 
two  of  Monsieur  le  Envoy's,  and  his  Passe  par  tottte  to 
Nova.  1749  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mute 
30  Nov.,  He  opened  his  door  with  the  passe-partout  key. 
1760  FOOTE  .!»//»<»•  i.  Wks.  1  790  1.237  My  art,  Sir,  is  a  /aw- 
pur-tout.  I  seldom  want  employment.  1831  Edin.  Ker>. 
Sept.  46  Their  master-key  was  allegory,  a  passe-partout  to 
all  difficulties.  1835  C.  MAcFARUUre  Banditti  If  Robbers 
(1837)  365  Shortly  after  the  prior  went  with  a  passe-partout, 


2.  a.  An  engraved  plate  or  block  with  the  centre 
cut  ont  for  the  insertion  of  some  other  plate  or 
block,  thus  forming  a  fixed  engraved  border  to 
receive  any  engraving  or  picture  of  suitable  size. 
(Used  largely  in  illustrated  books  of  i6th-i7th  c.) 
Also  a  fixed  typographical  border  for  a  printed 
page.  (So  in  Fr.  j  English  use  doubtful.) 

1841  BRANDE  Did.  Set,  etc.,  Passepartout,  in  Engraving, 
a  plate  or  wood  block,  whose  centre  part  is  entirely  cut  out 
round  the  outer  part,  whereof  a  border  or  ornamental  design 
is  engraved,  serving  as  a  frame  to  what  may  be  placed  m 
the  centre.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Passe-partout.  .  .  This 
is  common  in  wood-engraving,  where  an  ornamental  border 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  with  changing  central  advertise- 
ments or  labels. 

b.  An  ornamental  mat  or  plate  of  cardboard  or 
the  like,  having  the  centre  cut  out  so  as  to  receive 
a  photograph,  drawing,  or  engraving,  to  which 
when  framed  it  serves  as  a  mount  or  border.  Hence 
passe-partout  frame,  a  frame  ready  made  with 
such  a  mount  for  reception  of  photographs,  etc. 

1867  MRS.  WHITNEY  L.  Goldthtuaite  vi.  120  There  were 
engravings  and  photographs  in  passe-partout  frames.  1870 
Em;.  Mech.  4  Feb.  514/2  Information  as  to  gilding  card- 
board for  gold  passe  partouts.  1873  ALDRICH  Marjorie  Daw 
vii,  There  is  an  exquisite  iyorytype  of  Marjorie  in  passe- 
partout, on  the  ..  mantle-piece.  1889  Anthony's  Photdgr. 
Hull.  II.  60  A  plain  passe-partout  greatly  assists  in  'setting 
off'  a  picture  which  otherwise  would  be  but  a  plain  print. 
1898  Daily  News  17  Oct.  5/4  Reproductions  in  colour  and 
autolilhographs  printed  on  choice  Dutch,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  paper,  and  very  handsomely  mounted  with  a  passe- 
parlout  to  each  work. 

||  Passe-passe.  Obs.  [F.,  f.  passe  vb.  impera- 
tive, as  said  by  conjurors.]  Juggling,  sleight  of 
hand,  skilful  deception.  Tour  of  passe-passe  [F. 
tour  de  passe-passe],  aturn  or  feat  of  adroit  manipu- 
lation or  clever  trickery. 

1687  R.  1,'EsTRANGE  Brief  Hist.  Times  I.  82  After  this, 
and  in  the  Next  Parliament,  they  had  Another  Tour  of 
Passe.  Passe. 


. 

llPassepied  (pa-sipy*),  fpaspy  (P°-'spi). 
[F.  passe-pied  (i6thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  passe 
vb.  imp.  (see  PASSE-)  +  piat  foot,  lit.  pass  (the) 
foot.]  A  French  dance,  resembling  the  minuet, 
but  quicker,  which  became  popular  in  England 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c.  (Grove)  ; 
also,  the  music  for  this  dance,  in  triple  rhythm. 
_  Said  to  lie  of  Breton  origin,  and  to  have  been  first  danced 
in  Paris  by  street-dancers  in  1587.  (Grove  Diet.  Mua.) 

11695  Pi  RCELI.  in  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Jlfus.  Terms 
(title  of  piece),  Paspy.  c  1700  CROFT  ibid.  (title  of  piece), 
The  English  Paspy.  1696  tr.  Dtt  A  font's  Voy,  Levant  284 
A  kind  of  Gavote  or  Branle,  in  which  the  Men  and  Women 
are  mingl'd,  as  at  Passepied  in  France,  1724  Short  Explic. 
For.  ll'rfs.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Passepied,  is  an  Air  very  much 
like  a  Minuet  in  all  Respects,  only  to  be  play'd  more 


exist  by  writers  as  late  as  Purcell  and  Croft,  it  could 
not  h;tvc  been  out  of  fashion  in  their  time. 


Passer  (pa-saj).    [f.  PASS  v.  + 

1.  One  who  passes,  travels,  or  goes  by  ;  a 
passer-by. 

1381  WYCLIF  ?,  -r.  xxii.  20  Crie  to  the  passeres,  for  to-trode 
ben  alle  thi  loneres.  1552  HI-LOET,  Passer  by  the  contrey, 
viator.  i6oa  CARKW  Cornwall  133  Without  troubling  the 
passer,  or  borrowing  Stentors  voyce,  you  may  .  .  conferre 
with  any  in  the.  .towne.  1800  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  112 
Ibis  must  exclude  the  great  l>ody  of  passers  and  repassers. 
1886  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Rks.  i.  n  Men  who  surrender 
their  time  to  the  first  passer  in  the  street. 

a.  One  who  passes  an  examination. 

1898  H  \ttly  Kef.  26  Nov.  680  Successful  passers  of  the 
London  University  B.A.  [Examination].  . 

3.  One  who  causes  to  pass,  in  the  various  senses 
of  the  verb.  (See  PASS  v.  C.) 
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1832  I.KWIS  Use  $  Al>.  Pol.  Terms.  Introd.  10  The  passers 
of  bad  money  1871  MAURICE  in  Life  (1884)  II.  xii.  178  The 
passer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill. 

t  Pa'Sserage.  0/>s.  rare.  [a.  F.  passtrage 
cress  (i6th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  passe  (see  PASSE-)  + 
rage  madness,  from  its  supposed  property  of  curing 
madness.]  The  French  name  of  Garden-Cress. 
Wild  fasserage  (F.  passcrage  sauvage),  a  synonym 
in  Lyte  of  the  Cuckoo-flower  or  Meadow  Cress, 
Cardamine  pratensis, 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vt.  Ix.  626  The  wild  Passerage  or 
Coccow  flowers.  1879  PRIOR  Plant-names  (ed.  3)  178  Pas- 
si-rage,  the  garden  cress. 

Pa:sser-by.  [(.pass  by.  see  PASS  v.  61.] 
One  who  passes  or  goes  by,  esp.  a  casual  passer. 

1568  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Kec.  (1884)  I.  117  Placed  . .  to  the 
Displeasure  of  Neighbours  and  passers  by.  1650  Sc.  Metr. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  41  He  to  all  passers  by  [earfiervfrsionscommers 
by]  a  spoil,  to  neighbours  is  a  scorn.  1799  SOUTHEY  Ruined 
Cottage  Wks.  1838  III.  32  Mi-thinks  I  see  her  Raising  her 
eyes  and  dark-rimm'd  spectacles  To  see  the  passer-by.  1876 
BESANT  &  RICE  Cold.  Butterfly  iv,  The  steps  of  the  passers- 
by  kept  her  awake. 

II  Fasseres  (pne-serfz),  sb.pl.  Ornith.  [L.  pi. 
of  passer  sparrow.]  An  order  of  Birds  typified  by 
the  genus  Passer,  including  the  perchers  generally, 
and  comprehending  more  than  half  of  existing 
birds:  sec  first  qnot.  1894. 

1871  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  395  The  €th  order  of  Birds  is 
that  of  the  Inscssors,  or  Terchers— often  spoken  of  as  the 
Passeres,  or  'Passerine'  Birds.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
697  Passeres,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  his  Sixth  Order 
of  Birds,  which  though  for  a  time  set  aside  in  favour  of  other 
designations,  Insessores  and  the  like,  or  modified  into  such 
a  form  as  Passerine,  has  been  restored  to  use  of  late  years, 
and  approximately  in  its  author's  sense — the  genera  Certhia, 
Sitta,  Oriolits,  Gracula,  Corvus  and  Paradisea,  which  he 
had  placed  in  his  Picaf,  being  added,  while  Caprimulgiis, 
the  portion  of  Hirundo  containing  the  Swifts,  and  Columba 
have  been  removed.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handok.  Birds 
C,t.  Brit.  I.  i  The  deep  plantar  tendons  of  the  Passeres  are 
of  the  simplest  kind. 

tPa'Sser-flami'ngo.  Ol>s.  Forms:  seequots. 
[app.f.  L, passer  sparrow,  also  ostrich  +  FLAMINGO.] 
The  Flamingo. 

i6«5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  ill.  275  Wild-geese,  Duckes, 
Pellicans,  Passea,  Flemincos  {sic],  and  Crowes.  Ibid.  iv.  536 
Larks,  Wild-geese,  Ducks,  Passerflannugos  [sic],  and  many 
others.  1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  ff  Adv.  54  The  best  and 
greatest  isa  Passer  Flaminga.  which  walking  at  her  length  is 
as  tall  as  a  man.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  18  (Engraving) 
Pasche-Flemingo.  Ibid.  212  Passe-flemingoes,  Geese,  Powts, 
Swallowes. 

Passerici'dal/r.  nonce-wd. 
+  -CIDE  +  -AL.]     Sparrow-killing. 

a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Garden  (1880)  I.  32  They  will  be 
glad  to  bring  back  the  exiled  birds,  after  the  manner^  of 
certain  passericidat  villagers  whom  Longfellow  has  im- 
mortalised. • 

Passeriform  (pje'serifjJim),  a.  Ornith.  [f. 
L.  type  *passeriformis,  (.  passer  sparrow :  see 
•FORM.]  Sparrow-like  in  form  or  structure ;  spec. 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Passeriformes  or  Oscinine 
group  of  the  Passeres  or  passerine  birds. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Passerine  (pae'serain),  a.  (si.~)  Omith.  [f.  L. 
passer  sparrow  +  -INE  1.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Passeres  or  Perchers, 
an  order  of  birds. 

I776PENNANT.ZIW/.  (ed.  4}  I.  554  Order  V.  Passerine.  1815 
WATERTON  Wand.  S.  A  iner.  n.  i.  165  A  bird  . .  of  the  passe- 
rine tribe  and  very  common  about  the  houses,  1880  A.  R. 
WALLACE  tsl.  Life  ii.  15  Among  passerine  birds  the  raven 
has  the  widest  range.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handtk.  Birds 
Gt.  Brit.  I.  i  Passerine  or  Perching  Birds. 

2.  Of  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow.     In  various 
bird-names,  as  Passerine   Ground-dove    (C/iamse- 
pelia  passerina),  Passerine  Owl  (Glaucidium  pas- 
serinnnf),  Passerine  Parrot  (Psittacula  passenna}. 

1883  List  Animals  Zool.  Soc.  (1806)  343  Passerine  Parrot. 
Ibid.  379  Passerine  Owl.  Ibid.  465  Passerine  Ground-Dove. 
B.  sb.  A  passerine  bird. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  s.v.,  All  the  Passerines  have 
short  and  slender  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and  one  be- 
hind. 1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  Introd.  57  The  Aves  Pas- 
serinx. divided  [by  Gloger]  into  two  Suborders:— Singing 
Passerines  (ntelodusx},  and  Passerines  without  an  apparatus 
of  Song-muscles  (anomaly}. 

t  Passe-temps,  pastemps.  Obs.  [F.  passe- 
temps  (pasitan),  I5thc.  in  Littre  =  It.  passatempo, 
f.  passe,  passa  vb.  imp.  (PASSE-)  +  temps,  tempo 
time.  Cf.  PASTAHCE.]  =  PASTIME  sb. 

154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  151  The  incommoditees  or 
displeasures  . .  it  easeth  with  honeste  passetemps  &  recrea- 
cion.  1548  —  Erasm.  Par.  Lnke  Pref.  2  Contemnyng  pro- 
uocacions  of  all  vayne  pastempi  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt. 
Exemp.  Ep.Ded.  8  Such  Meditations  which  are . .  the  passe- 
temps  of  your  severest  hours. 

Passetime,  -tyme,  obs.  forms  of  PASTIME. 

II  Passe-velours.  Obs.  [F.  passe-velours 
(paS|V?l»r),  lit.  '  surpass  velvet ',  i6thc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.  :  see  PASSE-.]  A  former  name  for  the 
COCK'S-COMB  (felosia  cristata},  called  also  by  C<A- 
gr«veFlfftverTa!ure,Veh>flfo^vfr\  cf.FLOBAM.ru. 

'597  GF.RARDE  Herbal  11.  xl.  §  3.  •z^Amaranlhus  Tricolor. 
Floramor  and  Passeuelours.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxl.  x. 
92  The  Passe-veleur  or  Flower-gentle.  1611  FI.OHIO,  Ama- 
r,lnto, . .  the  flowre  gentle  or  Passeuelours.  1706  in  PHILLIPS. 


PASSIBLE. 
t  Passe-volant.  Obs.    Also  6  posuolan,  St. 

paswolent,  -voland,  7  pas-,  pass-,  paasevolant. 
[a.  F.  passe-volant  (pasivolan),  1529  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.,  It.  passauolante  (Florio),  I.  F.  passe,  It. 
passa  (see  PASSE-)  +  volant,  volante  flying.] 

1.  A  small  cannon  used  in  the   i6th  and   i;th 
centuries ;  =  I!ASK  sb$ 

1513  Ace..  Ld.  High  Treas.Scot.  IV.487  Item,  to  Alexander 
Koutti  for  vij  new  paswolcntis,  the  price  of  the  pecc  iij  //. 
greit.  1514  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1599)  1 1. 1.  79  The  meane  shot, 
as  sacres  and  pasuolans,  were  in  great  number.  1566  In-.:  R. 
Wardr.  (1814)  172  Item  ane  pasvoland  of  brace  upone  ane 
traist,  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pasvolant,  the  Artillery 
called  a  Base.  [1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-lift.,  Passe^volant , 
a  name  applied  by  the  French  to  a  Quaker  or  wooden  gun 
on  board  ship ;  but  it  was  adopted  by  our  early  voyagers  as 
also  expressing  a  movable  piece  of  ordnance.] 

2.  (See  quots.)     (So  in  Fr.) 

[1611  COTGR.,  Passevolant,..v\*o,  a  hireling  whom  a  Cap- 
taine,  on  Muster  dayes,  foisteth  into  his  companie ;  and 
generally,  any  such  skipiacke,  or  base  nimblesbie,]  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  n.  105  Letters  from  the  Lords  in  England, 
requiring  that  no  Captain  should  supply  his  Company  with 
Passe-volants  at  pleasure.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pass- 
volant,  or  passe-volant,  a  faggot,  or  a  pretended  soldier,., 
whom  the  captain  or  colonel  makes  pass  in  review,  or  muster, 
to  shew  that  his  company  is  compleat,  or  to  receive  pay 
thereof  to  his  own  profit.  ..  In  France  the  passe-volanls  are 
condemned  to  be  marked  on  the  cheek  with  a  flower  de  luce. 

Pa'SS-guard.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  6-9 
pacegard(e,  7 pace-guard,  7-passguard,  8- pass 
guard,  pass-guard,  (9  passegarde,  pasguard). 
[app.  f.  PASS  sb.'t  9  +  GUARD  sb.  (Littr£  has  F. 
passe-garde  only  as  a  neologism  of  igth  c.) 

If passe-garde  were  Fr.  it  would  necessarily  mean  'that 
which  is  used  to  pass  a  guard '  (see  PASSE-);  as  an  Eng.  com- 
pound it  would  naturally  mean  'the  guard  of  a  pass  .] 

An  item  of  ancient  tilt  armour  ;  according  to 
Hewitt,  a  separate  piece  provided  to  accompany 
the  grandguard,  being  screwed  upon  the  left  elbow 
as  an  additional  defence  in  the  tournament ;  also 
called  by  recent  writers  elbow-shield. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  IV  12  One  sorte  had  the 
vambrases  the  pace  gardes  the  grandgardes.  .parted  with 
golde  and  azure.  t««o  Tenver  Survey  in  Archxol.  Jrnl. 
(1847)  IV.  346  Sundry  parcells  of  Tilt  Armour. .  Pace-guards, 
viz.  Russet,  7,  White,  3  :  10.  Granguards,  viz.  Russet,  7, 
White,  2  :  9.  1668  Tower  Survey  (in  Hewitt)  One  compleat 
arm'  capape  engraven  with  the  ragged  staffe  with  a  maine- 
guard  and  passguard— made  for  the  Earle  of  Leicester. 
18761.  HEWITT  in  Slot/lard's  Monum.  Effigies  Gt.  Brit. 
190  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  name  of  passguard  to  the 
additional  elbow-defence.  1898  VISCT.  DILLON  in  Archxol. 
Jrnl.  Ser.  n.  V.  313  The  pasguard  is  also  linched  on  a  pin. 

r  By  some  writers  on  armour,  followed  by  dictionaries, 
French  and  Eng.,  the  name  has  been  erroneously  applied 
to  the  garJe-collet,  a  raised  ridge-like  projection  of  the 
pauldron  or  shoulder-piece,  to  turn  aside  the  blow  of  a  lance, 
used  on  armour  before  and  after  1500.  See  1786  GROSE 
Ane.  Armour 24;  1814  MEYRICK  Antient  Armour  II.  328, 
III.  Gloss.;  1846-40  FAIRHOLT  Costume  225-0, and  Glossary 
s.v.  [corrected  in  ed.  1885);  1874  BOUTEI.L  Arms  ff  Arm. 
ix.  155;  Littre'  Diet.  Franfatse  s. v.  Passe-garde;  and 
recent  Diets. 

Passh,  Passhion,  obs.  ff.  PASCH,  PASSION. 

Passibility  (paesibHIti).  [ad.  late  L.  passi- 
bilitas  (Arnobius),  f.  passibilis :  see  -1TY.  Cf.  F. 
passibilM  (isth  c.),  OF.  passiblete.'\  The  quality 
of  being  passible ;  capability  of  suffering,  or  of 
receiving  impressions  from  external  agents. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixv.  lo  t>ou  led  vs  in  til  be  snarr 
of  passibilitc.  1398  TREVISA  Bat  tit.  De  P.  R.  vin.  L  (BodL 
MS.),  pis  worlde.  .schal  passe  touchinge  bis  passibilitie  and 
kinde  and  schappe  bat  it  ha|>  nowje,  bulte  it  schal  abide  euer- 
more  touchinge  be  substaunce.  1555  BONNER  Homtlits 
69  'ITie  fourmes  and  qualities  sensible,  which  in  dede  are 
subiecte  to  passibilitie.  i6u  DONNE  Serin.  \.  (1640)  a  He 
was  defective  in  nothing ;  not  in  Power,  as  God,  not  in  passi- 
bility,  as  man.  1893  FAIRBAIRN  Christ  in  Mod.  Theol.  iu 
n.  in.  ii.  483  The  very  truth  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ  may 
be  said  to  be  summed  up  in  the  passibility  of  God. 
f  b.  Passiveness ;  inaction  ;  sloth.  Obs.  rare. 

1456  Sis  G.  HAYS  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  119  Sa  kepis  the 
vertu  cardinale  the  activitee,  or  passibihtee  of  mannis 
governaunce  in  his  lyf.  is»6  Pitgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
228  b,  Shall  brynge  with  them  theyr  olde  grosnes,  heuyncs, 
&  passibilite. 

Passible  (pse-sib'l),  a.  Also  7  erron.  -able, 
fa.  OF. passible  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late 
L.  passibilis  capable  of  feeling  or  suffering  (Tert.), 
i.pass-,  ppl.  stem  of/a/f  to  suffer :  see  -IBLK.] 

1.  Capable  of  suffering,  liable  to  suffer  ;  liable  to 
impressions  or  feelings ;  susceptible  of  sensation 
or  of  emotion.  (Chiefly  Theol.) 

01340  HAMFOLK  Psalter  \KK\.  5  He  is  in_g=nera 


iw  u^  (.vuiynge,  if  Crist  passi —  w 

II  CAXTON  Vitas  Patrutn  v.  xi.  (M<»5>  34V?  Fo;'.tl?<: 


1491  CAXI 

of  the,  he  was 

Immortall  &  Impassybl 


s  made  man  passyble  &  mortall;  whiche  was 
Impassyble.     iS94  R-  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  le  Roy 


,  ......  „  .„..  „  .  - 

,01  Pythagoras  was  of  opinion,  that  the  first  cause  was  ^ 
sensib'e,  nor  passible.    >&»  BAXTER  Kepi,  Berkley  6 


I'.l 


PASSIBLENESS. 

DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  <$•  Divels  83  The  aire  is  both 
passible,  and  corruptible,  and  may  easily  be  corrupted  and 
changed.  1653  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  I.  i.  15  That  Bodies 
are  passible  and  divisible,  in  infinitum,  and  continuous  as 
are  also  a  line,  superficies,  place,  and  time. 

3.  Capable  of  being  suffered  or  felt.  ?  Obs. 

1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacram.  xv.  92  Although  God  doth 
punishe  and  afflict  vs,  yet  he  doth  it  not  with  passible  anger. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  n.  vi.  (1651)  21  His  [the  Sen- 
sible Faculty's]  object  in  general  is  a  sensible  or  passible 
quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it. 
f  4.  =  PASSIVE.  Obs.  rare. 

1:1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Falsgr.  1057  What  it  is  of 
understandyng  actyve  &  passyble. 

Hence  Fa-ssibleness  —  PASSIBILITY.  rare. 

1614  BREREWOOD  Lang,  fy  "Relig.  xxv.  181  It  [heresy  of 
Kutiches  and  Dioscorus]  drew  after  It,  the  heresie  of  the 
passiblenesse  of  the  deitie.  1858  BUSHNF.LL  Serin.  Neiv  Life 
347  After  all  there  must  be  some  kind  of  passibleness  in  God, 
else  there  could  be  no  genuine  character  in  him. 

||  Passiflora  (psesifloo-ra).  Bot.  [mod.L.,f.  L. 
pass-  as  stem  otpassio  PASSION  +  -jlonis  flowering. 
Formed  by  Linnaeus,  1737,  on  the  earlier  L.  name 
Jlos  passioniSj  flower  of  the  Passion.]  The  genus 
of  plants  containing  the  Passion-flower. 

1763  Chron.  m  Ann.  /?£•_£•.  105/2  The  fruit  of  the  Passiflora 
was  cut  in  high  perfection,  at  Castle-Howard,  in  Yorkshire 
. .  the  best  of  the  tropical  fruits.  1869  DARWIN  in  Life  # 
Lett.  111.279  The  elaborate  series  of  chevaux-dc-frise^  by 
which  the  nectary  of  the  common  Passiflora  is  guarded. 

Hence  Passiflora  ceous  a.t  pertaining  to  the  Passi- 
Jloracese,  the  Natural  Order  containing  the  Passion- 
flower. Fassiflo'ral  #.,  applied  to  the  alliance 
(Passt/lorales)  of  Natural  Orders  allied  to  Passi- 
Jloracese.  FassifloTine  Chern.,  an  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  Passion-flower. 

1846  LINDI.EV  Veg.  Kingd.  333  Passiflora  quadrangularis 
..is  said  to  owe  its  activity  to  a  peculiar  principle  called 
Passiflorine.  1837  MAYNE  Ji.r/<«.  Lex.,  Pa$si/loriHt,.teim, 
for  an  alkali  little  known,  which  Ricord-Madiana  has  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  the  Passiflora. 

II  Passim  (pos'sim),  adv.  [L.,  =»  *  scatteredly ', 
f.  passus  spread  abroad,  scattered;  hence  *  here 
and  there,  at  random, anywhere, everywhere'.]  A 
Latin  word,  used  chiefly  after  the  name  of  a  book 
or  author,  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  something 
in  various  places  throughout  the  book  or  writings. 
Rarely  attrih.  or  quasi-a^*. 

1803  Eiiin.  Rev.  July  474  Our  readers  may  find  abundance 
of  this.,  in  these  volumes,  passim.  1821  BYRON  Juan,\\\. 
cxi,  I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is,  From 
Aristotle  passim.  1895  Westtn,  Gaz,  4  Sept.  2/3  In  these 
passim  allusions  one  often  'nods'. 

Passing  (pa-sirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  PASS  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  PASS  in  various  senses  : 
going,  going  on,  going  by,  going  away,  departing, 
dying;  getting  through  an  examination,  going 
beyond,  surpassing,  etc. 

In  passing,  by  the  way  j  in  the  course  of  some  procedure, 
narrative,  speech,  etc.;  parenthetically,  =  F.  en  passant. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  cxv.  2  [cxvi,  n],  Y  said  in  my  passing, 
Ich  man  is  li^er.  0:1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxviii.  [cxix.j 
136  Passyngis  of  watirs  led  myn  eghyn.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  335  pere  is  no}t  gret  passynge  and  exces 
in  [c]hele  no^er  in  hete.  c  1400  Destr.  7Vv»yxxxv.  heading^ 
Of  Pyrrus  and  of  his  passyng  ffrom  Troy.  151*  in  South* 
well  Visit.  (1891)  115,  I  wyll  that  at  the  howre  of  my  passyng 
the  grettist  bell  in  the  church  be  rongen.  1691  T.  H[ALF,J 
Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  1,  Mens  passing  about  their  Affairs 
in  the  Night.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Nov.  542/2  The  question 
for  the  bill's  passing  was  put.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  vi, 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing.  1869  TENNYSON  (title) 
The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

b.  In  causative  senses :  Causing  or  allowing  to 
pass,  carrying  over,   transportation,   transference, 
carrying  into  law,  uttering,  pronouncing,  etc. 

1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  13  §  5  The  Ordinary  Passing  and 
Carrying  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  People  to  and  from  as 
other  Watermen.. do.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  276 
Neglecting  to  take  any  Securities  upon  y°  passing  of  Wooll. 
1692  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing-Master  (ed.  2)  79  My  next 
Lesson  is  of  Passing,  or  making  of  a  Pass.  1739  LABELYE 
Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge 'p.  iii,  Before  the  passing  the 
first  Act  for  Building  the  Bridge.  1821  Act  i  #  2  Geo.  IV, 
c.  64  §  i  The  passing  of  any  Rogue,  Vagabond, . .  or  other 
idle  and  disorderly  Person,  to  his  or  her  Place  of  legal 
Settlement  or  Place  of  Birth.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xv.  III.  602  The  passing  of  the  sentence  was  therefore  de- 
ferred. 1889  Pauline  VIII.  38  Carter  got  in  once  more, 
owing  to  a  good  piece  of  passing  between  himself,  Stokoe, 
and  Browne.  1802  F.  MARSHALL  Football  121  For  a  time, 
passing  was  confined  to  the  forwards  exclusively,  and  was 
what  is  termed  'short '  passing. 

c.  A  means  of  passing;  a  passing-place;  a  ford, 
1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  $  Lynette  597-8  O'er  it  [the  river] 

are  three  passings,  and  three  knights  Defend  the  passings. 

2.  With  advbs. :  see  PASS  v.  D.  II. 

1387  TREVISA(  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  193  Of  whos  ende  and 
passing  for|>  it  is  expressid  in  binges  bat  gooji  bifore.  c  1410 
LOVE  Bonavcnt.  Mirr.  xliv.  If.  95  (Gibbs  MS.)  He  burstede 
bodyly  by  cause  of  be  gret  passynge  out  of  blode.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  P  161  A  passing  ouer,  ..  or  carrieng  ouer, 
traiectio.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  4^8/1 
These  remedyes,  which  in  passinge  by,  it  seemed  convenient 
veto  me  to  rehearse.  1726  LEONI  Albcrtfs  Arc/tit.  I.  74 
Ants,  with  constant  passing  up  and  down,  will  wear  traces 
even  in  flints.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III. 
1812  The  passing-away  of  the  educational  enthusiasm. 

3.  concr.  A  gold  or  silver  thread  made  by  winding 
a  thin  strip  or  ribbon  of  the  metal  about  a  core 
of  silk.     Cf.  PASSEMENT. 
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1882  in  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework.  1899 
W.  G.  P.  TOWNSEND  Embroidery  iv.  73  A  diaper  in  string 
worked  over  in  gold  passing.  Ibid,  v,  82  Gold  and  Silver 
Passing  and  Tambour.  1901  LEWIS  F.  DAY&  MARY  BUCKLE 
Art  in  Needle-work  xxix.  (ed.  2)  245  Japanese  gold  does  not 
tarnish  so  readily  as  '  passing '. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  passing  knelt,  ^peal> 
ntle ;  passing-braid  (see  quot.) ;  passing  certi- 
ficate, a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination 
or  the  like;  f  passing-close,  Mus.,  an  interrupted 
cadence;  passing  nippers  (see  quot.);  fpassing- 
penny  =pass-penny  (PASS  sb2  I7b);  hence  allu- 
sively, a  passport  to  the  future  world;  passing- 
place,  a  place  where  persons  or  things  may  pass; 
spec,  (a)  a  ford,  (b)  a  railway  siding;  passing- 
stroke,  Croquet  (see  quot.).  Also  PASSING-BELL. 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  *  Passing 
Braid,  a  description  of  Braid  employed  in  Embroidery, 
made  with  gold  or  silver  thread,  such  as  used  on  military 
uniforms.  1787  NELSON  20  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  248, 
I  transmit  to  you  a  "Passing  Certificate,  with  two  Warrants, 
for  Mr.  James  Ballentine.  1833  MARRYAT/*.  Simple  xxxviii, 
My  passing  certificate  was  signed,  and  the  captains  did  me 
the  honour  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  wish  me  speedy 
promotion.  1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  127  They  be  *pass- 
ing  closes,  which  we  commonly  call  false  closes,  being 
deuised  to  shun  a  final  end  and  go  on  with  some  other 


but  mailed  yarn  used  in  binding  the  messenger  to  the  cable. 
1533  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  202  For  a  *passyng  pele  xij  d* 
1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dyingiv.  §  o  (1727)  178  It  is  good  so 
to  carry  our  *  Passing-penny  in  our  hand.  1716  B.  CHURCH 
Hist.  Philips  War  (1867)  II.  89  Maj.  Church  ..  ask'd  the 
French  men  where  their  *passing  Place  was?  1841  Penny 
Cycl,  XIX.  257/2  The  manner  in  which  switches  are  applied 
at  passing-places  and  crossings.  1900  \Vestn{.  Gaz.  30  Apr. 
8/1  The  competing  cars..  streamed  off  in  single  file  with 
strict  injunctions  as  to  observance  of  the  *passing  rule. 
1901  Scotsman  16  Sept.  10/4  The  '  *passing  stroke  '  is  used 
when  it  is  necessary  that  the  player's  ball  should  go  further 
than  the  ball  which  has  been  roqueted. 

Pa'SSing,///.  a.  (adv.  and/ri'/.)     [f.  PASS  v. 

+  -ING  ^.] 

1.  That  goes  or  passes  by. 

^  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3297  Al  day  of 
passande  men  bey  herd.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R. 
xvn.  cxlii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Passinge  mencomeb  :  and  beb  ispoyled 
and  robbed  and  ofte  slayne.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
679  Th'  Infernal  Trooos  like  passing  Shadows  glide.  1794 
SOUTHEY  Wat  Tyler  11.  i,  The  green  corn  waves  to  the  passing 
gale.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Cone!,  xxvi,  The  shade  of 
passing  thought.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892) 
I.  i.  26  Some  passing  traveller  from  distant  lands. 

2.  That   passes   away   or   elapses  ;    of  time   or 
things   measured  by  time  :    transient,   transitory, 
temporary,  fleeting  ;   ephemeral,  vanishing. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  v.  14  J>is  luf  is  noght  passand  bot 
lastand.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  102 
How  passing  is  the  beautie  of  flesshly  bodyes,  more  flyttinge 
than  mouable  floures  of  somrner.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  ix.  ii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Not>inge  is.,  more  passinge  banne 
tyme,  for  tyme  resteb  neuere.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  xi.  55 


. 

When  they  had  thus  wrong  water  out  of  a  flint  in  spoyljng 
him  of  his  euyl  gotten  goods,  his  passing  pens,  and  fleting 
trashe.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  15  F  i  The  History  of  the 


.  . 

passing  Day.  1899  A.  AUSTIN  in  Daily  News  16  Nov.  4/5 
The  confounding  of  the  Passing  with  the  Permanent. 
b.  Done,  given,  etc.,  in  passing  ;  cursory. 
1750  GRAY  Elegy  80  Some  frail  memorial.  .Implores  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  1806  CALLCOTT  Mus.  Grant,  vi. 
66  The  Passing  Shake  is  expressed  in  Germany  by  a  par- 
ticular character.  1819  Pantologia,  Passing-shake  ',  a  snort 
trill,  made  en  passant,  in  flowing  passages  of  quavers  or 
semiquavers,  without  .  .  interrupting  the  natural  course  of  the 
melody.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvii,  Few  opportunities 
..of  exchanging  even  such  passing  greetings.  1862  MILL 
Utilit.  8  A  passing  remark  is  all  that  needs  be  given. 

3.  Surpassing,   pre-eminent  ;    transcendent  ;   ex- 
treme.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia)  342  Quhat  passand 
luf  til  hym  scho  had.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  61 
He  is  a  man  heigh  of  discrecioun  I  warne  yow  wel  he  is  a 
passyng  man.  X523SKELTON  Garl.  Laurellfyi  The  passynge 
bounte  of  your  noble  astate.  1577  HARRISON  England  n. 
xiii.  (1877)  i.  254  Tokens  .  .  of  passing  workemanship.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  I.  ii.  17  Pardon  deare  Madam,  'tis  a 
passing  shame.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  BiondCs  Eromena  195 
To  the  passing  content  of  her  grand  -parents. 

4.  Having   the   charge   of  testing   and    passing 
candidates  ;  examining. 

1788  NELSON  26  Dec.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I-  ^77  On  his 
going  to  be  Examined  .  .  the  Passing  Captains  had  refused  to 
examine  him.  1840  MARRYAT0#a/Wr.  III.28Thepassing 
captains..  suffered  from  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

B.  adv.  (=  PASSINGLY).  In  a  passing  or  sur- 
passing degree  ;  surpassingly,  pre-eminently,  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  exceedingly,  very.  (With  adjs. 
or  advbs,  only.)  Now  somewhat  arch. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  411   pan  Menelaus  .. 


gadrede  passyng  strong  men.  1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  216  He 
gave  the  baly  of  Cossey.  .a  passyng  gret  rebuke.  1470-83 
MALORY  Arthur  in.  xviii,  Hee  hath  done  passyng  vile  and 


jjave  the  baly  > 

MALORY  Arthur  v\\.  xvin,  wee  hath  done  passyng  vile  and 

shamefully.     1510-20  Everyman  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  \.  128  It 

,j.,... ...  i.  f*~  *          •  ••  --  —  - 


pleaseth  God  passing  well.  1596  HARINCTON  Metam.  Ajax 
(1814)  66  Vitellius  who  is  noted  to  haue  been  a  passing  great 
eater.  _  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  I'ill.  142  A  man  he  was.. passing 
rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.  1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
8  Nov.,  I  liked  them  all  passing  well.  1837  DISRAELI  Venetia 
H.  i,  Strange,  passing  strange  indeed,  and  bitter  !  1891  T. 
HARDY  Tess  xli.  (1900)  100/2  It  would  be  passing  mean  to 
enrich  herself  by  a  legal  title  to  them  which  was  not 
essentially  hers  at  all. 


PASSINGLT. 

fb.  Passingotd:  of  advanced  age,  superannuated. 

1456  SIK  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  96  Quhethir  a  passand 
aide  ancien  man  be  law  of  armes  may  be  haldin  prisoner. 

C.  quasi-/??/.  Uses  in  which  the  pr.  pple. 
(governing  an  object)  through  some  ellipsis  ap- 
proaches the  character  of  a  preposition  with  its 
object.  (The  participial  character  remains  more 
perceptible  in  2  ,  3,  than  in  I  .) 

f  1.  Beyond  (some  definite  measure  or  number), 
more  than.  After  1  500  app.  only  with  negative  : 
not  passing,  not  more  than.  0/>s.  or  arch. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  422,  I  haue  be  prest  and  parsoun 
passynge  thretti  wynter.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xxni.  218  Proude 
preostes  cam  with  hym  passend  an  hundred.  1418  26  Pol. 
Rel.  ft  L,  Poems  (E.  E.T.  S.)  63  pat  borwe{>  moche  he  gete^> 
hate,  Spende  waste  passyng  his  rent,  c  1483  Chroii.  Lon. 
don  (1827)  116  The  whiche  hadde  nought  passyng  vc  fytynge 
men  with  them.  1545  RAVNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  68  To  a 
woman  geue  neuer  passyng  a  drame  at  once  of  safrane.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  I.  xix.  22  The  trenches 
of  the  Salaris  beeing  not  passing  150.  paces  from  the  Castle. 
1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  ix.  57  He  was  not  passing 
fifty  nine  years  when  he  died.  1767  Woman  of  Fashion  1. 
24  It  is  not  passing  four  Month's  ago,  that  1  must  needs.. 
let  my  Girl  go  to  an  Assembly. 

•(•2.  Beyond  in  degree,  to  a  greater  degree  than, 
more  or  better  than  ;  also,  in  preference  to,  rather 
than.  06s. 

(TI386  CHAUCER  Frank!.  T.  201  He  syngeth,  daunceth, 
passynge  any  man  That  is  or  was  sith  ^at  the  world  bigan. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  44  He  geit  sla  his  wyf,  whilk 
he  luffed  passand  all  ober  creatures.  1539  [see  PASS  z».  37]. 

78.  Beyond  the  limit,  range,  or  compass  of; 
so  as  to  surpass  ;  as  in  passing  measure,  beyond 
measure.  Ots. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Rfpr.  (Rolls)  I.  36  Thennehe  dideamaistrie 
passing  his  power.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Coitrtyer 
III.  (1577)  Q  v,  Men  paste  feare,  and  bardie  passing  measure. 
1830  TENNYSON  TalkingOak  58  The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal 
Llood,  And  others,  passing  praise. 

Passingalia  :  see  PASSACAOLIA. 

Pa/ssiiig-be:ll.  [f.  PASSING  vbl.  si.  (cf. 
PASS  v.  n)  +  BELL  rf.*]  'The  bell  which  rings 
at  the  hour  of  departure,  to  obtain  prayers  for  the 
passing  soul  :  often  used  for  the  bell  which  rings 
immediately  after  death  '  (J.)  ;  =  DEATH-BELL. 

The  name  still  widely  survives,  but  only  in  rare  cases  is  the 
bell  now  rung  until  after  death.  See  N.  <$•  Q.  loth  ser.  I.  308, 
350,  3rd  ser.  II.  246.  For  the  original  use,  cf.  Constit.  % 
Canons  (1603)  Ixvii,  And  when  any  is  passing  out  of  this  life, 
a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  Minister  shall  not  then  slack 
to  do  his  last  duty.  And  after  the  party's  death,  if  it  so 
fall  out,  there  shall  be  rung  no  more  than  one  short  peal,  and 
one  other  before  the  burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial. 

1526  in  Ellacombe  Ch.  Bells  Devon  (1872)  463  The  clerke 
to  have  for  tollynge  of  the  passynge  belle,  .  .  if  it  be  in 
the  day,  of.  4rf.  tc  1600  Distracted  Emp.  v.  L  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  III.  243  If  I  but  chaunce  to  toule  his  passinge  bell 
And  give  the  parryshe  notyce  who  is  dead.  1604  DONNE 
To  Sir  H.  Wotton  going  to  V.  iv,  As  prayers  ascend  To 
Heaven  in  troops,  at  a  good  man's  passing-bell.  1691  NORRIS 
Pract.  Disc.  149  If  his  Senses  hold  out  so  long,  he  can  hear 
even  his  Passing-Bell  without  disturbance.  1731  SWIFT  Oft 
his  Death,  Before  the  passing-bell  begun,  The  news  through 
half  the  town  has  run.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  I.  332 
More  mournfully  than  dirge  or  passing  bell,  The  joyous 
carol  came.  1866  MONSELL  Passing  Bell  i  Listen  !  it  is  the 
Passing  Bell.  Lift  up  thy  heart  to  God  and  pray.  A  soul  is 
passing,  —  who  can  tell  How  prayer  may  help  it  on  its  way. 
b.  Jig.  That  which  forebodes  or  signalizes  the 
death  or  passing  away  of  anything  ;  the  '  knell  '. 

-1577  WHETSTONE  Reniembr.  Gascoigne  xxv,  The  Swan  in 
songs,  dooth  knolle  her  passing  bel.  1696  BROOKHOUSE 
Temple  Open.  62  The  Sounding  of  the  Seventh  Angel,  Is  the 
worlds  Passing  Bell.  1819  KEATS  Lamia  \\.  39  Knowing 
well  That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing  bell. 
1811  SHELLEY  Hellas  669  And  my  solemn  thunder  knell 
Should  ring  to  the  world  the  passing  bell  Of  tyranny  I 

t  Pa-ssing-by.  06s.  rare.  [See  PASSING  vtl. 
sb.  2.]  •=  PASSOVER. 

1535  TINDALE  Suffer  of  Lord  D  ij  b,  Where  is  this  geste 
chamber  where  I  myghte  eate  the  passing  by  with  my 
disciples? 

Passingeoure,  -ger,  obs.  forms  of  PASSENGER. 
Passingly  (pa-sirjli),  adv.  [f.  PASSING///.  a. 
+  -LY  a.]  In  a  passing  manner,  a.  For  the  time, 
~ 


temporarily  (obs.~)  ;  in  passing,  cursorily. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psal/tr  xlv'm.  i  patje  here  not  passany, 
all  Jiat  wonnys  be  warld.     1340  Ayenb.  172  )>e  zene5ere  ssel 


.  . 

guo  in-to  his  house  .  .  najt  pasindeliche  ase  be  iogelour  >at 
ne  blefb  najt  blebeliche  in  his  house.  1530  PALSGR.  383 
All  these  actes  be  but  passyngly  brought  in.  1684  in  Wodrow 
Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1722)  II.  in.  yiii.  388  Not  having  been 
for  several  Years  there,  but  passingly.  1836  Frasers  Mat 
XIV.  633  They  are  passingly  noticed  in  the  last  stanza.  1891 
G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cony.  II.  xii.  289  Victor  com- 
mented passingly  on  the  soundness  of  them. 

b.  In  a  surpassingdegree  or  manner,  surpassingly  ; 
pre-eminently,  exceedingly;  =  PASSING  adv.  (quali- 
fying adj.,  adv.,  vb.).  arch. 

ago  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  315  J>ei  ben  passyngliche  holy. 
1387  TREVISA  Hiedcn  (Rolls)  VII.  483  Don  preysed  hym  in 
metre  passingliche  in  bis  manere.  c  1450  St.  Cittnbert 
(Surtees)  2537  Passandly  sho  loued  cuthbert.  I47O-»S 
MALORY  Arthur  in.  iii,  He  was  passyngly  wel  vysaged  and 
passyngly  wel  made.  1587  M.  GROVE  1'clofs  ff  Hipp.WW 
56  She  loues  their  wisdome  passinglie.  1638  FORD  Fancies 
iv.  i,  You,  forsooth,  .  .  were  contented,  Passingly  pleased. 
1887  Harper's  Mag.  June  37,  I,  who  thought  myself  i 
strong,  am  passingly  weak. 

Passing-measure,  var.  PASSEMEASCRE  Obs. 


PASSINGNESS. 

Pa'ssineness.  [f.  PASSING///,  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Passing  quality;  transitoriness. 

1839  HAILEY  I-estus  vi.  (1852)  68  Feelings  so  serene  and 
sweet, .  .That  they  can  make  amends  for  tneir  passingness. 
1865  NEALE  Hymns  (liar.  I'arad.  (1866)  10  Here  they  live 
in  endless  being,  Passingness  hath  passed  away. 

Fa  saiiig-iicvte.  Alus.  A  note  not  belonging 
to  the  harmony,  interposed  between  two  notes 
essential  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  smoothly 
from  one  to  the  other.  Sometimes  also  applied  to 
auxiliary  notes  (see  AUXILIARY  a.  2  b). 

1776  Bu'RSEY  Hitt.  Music  (iffy)  I.  ii.  39  Merely,  .a  passing- 
note  serving  only  to  lead  more  smoothly  to  the  sixth.  1875 
OUSELEY  Princ.  Harmony  xviii.  199  '  Passing  notes '  should 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  embellishments.  1898 
STAINKR  it  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  s.  v.,  It  is  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  a  passing-note,  that  it  should  have  a  degree 
of  the  scale  on  each  side  of  it. 

Passion  (pse'J3n)>  sb.  Also  2-6  -inn,  -ioun, 
-yo(u)n,  etc.,  4  pasoioun.  [a.  OF.  passiun, 
passion,  ad.  L.  passiSn-em  suffering  (Tertullian, 
etc.),  n.  of  action  f.  pati,  pass-  to  suffer.  In  L. 
chiefly  a  word  of  Christian  theology,  which  was 
also  its  earliest  use  in  Fr.  and  ling.,  being  very 
frequent  in  the  earliest  ME.] 
I.  The  suffering  of  pain. 

1.  (Now  usually  with  capital.)  The  sufferings 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross  (also  often  including 
the  Agony  in  Gethsemane).  Formerly  also  in  //. 

Cross  of  Passion,  in  Heraldry :  see  quots.  Instruments 
of  the  Passion,  the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nails, 
scourge,  etc. 

c  1175  l.amb.  Ham.  119  Vre  drihtnes  halie  passiun,  bet  is 
his  halie  browunge  be  he  for  mancunne  underfeng.  a  1225 
St.  Marker,  i  Efter  ure  louerdes  pine,  ant  his  passiun. 

E5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  15/473  Rvjt  bane  wei  bat  ore  louerd 
toward  is  passioun.  1340  Aycnb.  12  fe  uerthe  article 
3£\>  to  his  passion.  1382  WYCI.IF  Acls  i.  3  To  which 
and  he  )af  [1388  schewide]  hym  silf  alyue  after  his  passioun. 
[So  all  i6-i7th  c.  versions.]  1526  TINDALE  i  Pet.  i.  ri  The 
passions  that  shulde  come  vnto  Christ.  1547  BOORDE  Introd. 
Knmul.  xxxix.  (r87o)  220  The  mount  of  Caluery,  where  lesu 
Chryst  did  suffer  his  passions.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Litany,  By  thy  crosse  and  passion,.  .Good  lorde 
deliuer  us.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  3  Nov.,  This  morning  comes 
Mr.  Lovett,  and  brings  me  my  print  of  the  Passion,  varnished 
by  him.  1682  J.  GIBBON  Introd.  ad  Lat.  Blason.  76  A  long 
Cross :  B.ira  makes  it  like  a  Cross  of  Passion,  that  is,  the 
Traverse  beam  a  pretty  deal  below  the  top  of  the  palar 
part.  1725  COATS  Diet.  Her.  s.v.,  Cross  of  the  Passion.. 
not  crossed  in  the  Middle  but  somewhat  below  the  Top, 
with  Arms  short  in  proportion  to  the  Length  of  the  Shaft. 
1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  vii.  211  As  if  the  Remission 
of  our  Sins  was  to  be  ascribed  peculiarly  to  the  Passion. 
1839  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIX.  428/1  Pictured  representa- 
tions of  the  fourteen  stages  of  our  Lord's  passion.  1845 
G.  A.  POOLE  Churches  vi.  48  The  font  of  North  Somercoats, 
Lincolnshire,  has  on  two  of  its  sides  shields  charged  with 
the  instruments  of  the  passion. 

tb.  Used  allusively  in  asseverations;  also 
transf.  applied  by  persons  to  themselves,  as  in 
passion  of  me,  my  heart,  my  soul.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipman's  Prol.  13  A-bide  for  godis  digne 
passion,  c  1530  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  168  Help, 
help,  for  the  passion  of  my  soul.  1570  PRESTON  Camkyses 
1.  180  O  the  passion  of  God,  I  have  done.  1601  B.  JONSON 
Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  (Q.)  in.  iii.  127  Gods  passion,  and  I  had 
t»-ise  so  many  cares,  as  you  haue,  I 'Id  drowne  them  all  in 
a  cup  of  sacke.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  v.  ii.  43  Cox  my 
passion,  giue  me  your  hand.  1684  MERITON  Yorksh.  Dial. 
477  Fashions  a  Life  I  here'st  Land-lord  just  at  deaur.  1738 
tr.  Guazzo's  Art  Conversation  24  Passion  o'  me  1  Who  will 
then  carry  my  Corn  to  Mill? 

o.^The  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  from 
the  Gospels ;  also,  a  musical  setting  of  this. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8844  pus  sais  sum  opinion,  Bot  sua  sais 

it  be  passion.    01533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  cxlix.  566 

After  that  your  deuyne  seruyce  be  done,  and  the  passyon  of 

ur  lorde  lesu  Chryste  red.     1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch. 
>  II.  IX.  64  That  every  deacon  read  two  passions.    1880 
tn  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  664/2  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
loth  century  the  Passion  was  always  sung.. by  the  three 
Deacons  alone.     Ibid.  666/1  Bachfs].  .'Passion  according 
to  S.  Matthew'  is.,  the  finest  work  of  the  kind. 
to.  Passion-tide  or  Passion  Week.   Obs. 

1297  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10178  J>e  Sonenday  of  be  passion. 
Ibid.  11330  Wibinne  be  passion  Wip  is  ost  he  wende  uorb 
Ac  arerde  is  dragon. 


"  ,-,  •         "        "       ~ J-— —  f"  3a4lll3J  AU11ICU. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE Life  St.  ifath.  v.  1668  The  emperour  com. 
maunded  Thei  shulde  be  led  on-to  her  passyon.  «oj 
CM.  Leg.  Colophon,  The  lyues  passyons  artdnvyracles  oT 
many  other  sayntes,  1671  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  i.  vii.  (1673)  160 
.lLgrr'  r|^':e"ce  th=y  had  for  Martyrs.  Their  passions 
silled  their  Birthday.  ,754-8  T.  NEWTON  Otserv.  Proph  , 
van.  xn.  204  Cyprian  ordered  the_passions  of  the  Martyrs 
in  Africa  to  be; resistred.  1901  T.  R?GLOVER  Life  t,  Lett. 
*th  Cent.  250  \Viih  the  martyrs  came  their  relics,  the  tales 
of  their  nassinn«  rf,*;*  f~— u^ 1  .u-:-  :__ 


passion. 

t3.  Sufferin 
.  a  IMJ  A  net 


:ring  or  affliction  generally.    OPS. 

f.  fi.  188  In  all  ower  passiuns,  benched  cue 
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syde  for  thy  redempcyon.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  H  C!.  v.  L  63 
Giue  her  what  comforts  The  quality  of  her  passion  shall 
require.  1656  H.  VAUGHAN  Thalia  Redw.,  Nativ.  15  Great 
type  of  passions  I  Come  what  will,  Thy  grief  exceeds  all 
copies  still. 

4.  A  painful  affection  or  disorder  of  the  body  or 
of  some  part  of  it.  Obs.  exc.  in  certain  phrases, 
as  colic,  hysteric(al,  iliac,  sciatic  passion,  for  which 
see  the  adjs. 

1381  WVCLIF  Lev.  xv.  13  If  he  were  helid,  that  suffreth 
sicne  a  maner  passioun  [L.  hujusmodi  passionem).  1398- 
1856  [see  ILIAC  i].  1460  CAPGHAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  40  Asa, 
Kyng  of  Juda  . .  had  sore  feet,  whech  passioune  our  bokys 
sey  it  was  podegra.  15*9  WOLSEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  10 
Beyng  entereyd  into  the  passyon  of  the  dropsy.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  (1557)  33  In  latyn  it  is  named  Ven- 
trails  passio.  In  English  . .  the  belly  ache,  or  a  passion  in 
the  belly.  1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  n.  29  It  is  of  ryght  good 
effecte  in  the  passions  of  the  ioyntes.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc. 
Comfit,  xvi.  566  Thirst  is  a  Passion  of  the  Mouth  of  the 
Stomach.  1821-34  [see  HYSTERIC  i]. 
t  b.  A  violent  access,  attack,  or  fit  of  disease. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  7  As  a  drunke  man  I  swerve,  And 
suffre  such  a  Passion.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  xlvii.  150  Hl3 
fits  and  passions  were  much  after  this  manner. 

H.  The  fact  of  being  acted  upon,  the  being 
passive.  [Late  Is.  passio,  used  to  render  Gr.  irdflos.] 

6.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  acted  upon  or 
affected  by  external  agency ;  subjection  to  external 
force:  =  AFFECTION  sb.  I;  -fan  effect  or  impression 
produced  by  action  from  without.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

£•1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.v.  met.  iv.  130  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
passion,  bat  is  to  seyn  be  suflraunce  or  the  wit  in  the  qwyke 
body  goth  byfom  exltinge  and  moeuynge  the  strengthis 
of  the  thogjit.  1413  Ptlgr.  Smule  (Oaxton  1483)  v.  xiv. 
108  Al  that  is  done  withouten  might,  it  lackcth  the  dignyte 
and  the  name  of  dede,  but  it  is  cleped  passion.  1530 
PALSGR.  in  Verbes  meanes  ..  betoken  neyther  action  nor 
passion.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  Ml.  iii.  (1660)  109  The  . . 
brightnesse  of  these  [Sun  and  Moon]  is  . .  subject  to  the 
passion  of  darkning  or  eclipsing.  1668  WILKINS  Seal 
Char,  in,  i.  303  That  Kind  of  word  . .  adjoyned  to  a  Verb,  to 
signifie  the  quality  and  affection  of  the  Action  or  Passion,  is 
stiled  an  Adverb.  1725  WATTS  Logic  I.  iv,  §  7  The  word 
passion  signifies  the  receiving  any  action,  in  a  large  philo- 
sophical sense.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxxiii.  (1862)  470  That 
work  shall  be  the  work  of  passion  rather  than  of  action. 

tb.  A  way  in  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be 
affected  by  external  agency;  a  passive  quality, 
property,  or  attribute ;  =  AFFECTION  n,  12.  Obs. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  xxxiv.  44  In  this  Theoreme, 
are  demonstrated  three  passions  or  properties  of  parallelo- 
grammes.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  11.  v,  What's  the  proper 
passion  of  mettalls  f  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KonoJ 
Dial.  iii.  r39  Frigidity  is  the  proper  passion  of  water,  which 
is  sometime  accidentally  hot.  1690  LEYBOI-RN  Curs.  Math. 
330  Of  certain  Passions  and  Properties  of  the  Five  Regular 
Bodies.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Ptilse-U  'atch  2  -.9  The  different 
Manners . .  produced  by  a  particular  hot  or  cold  Diet,  or  Air, 
Exercise,  and  Passions  peculiar  to  each  Nation. 

III.  An  affection  of  the  mind.  [L.  fassia  = 
Gr.  irdflos.] 

0.  Any  kind  of  feeling  by  which  the  mind  is 
powerfully  affected  or  moved  ;  a  vehement,  com- 
manding, or  overpowering  emotion ;  in  psychology 
and  art,  any  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected  or 
acted  upon  (whether  vehemently  or  not),  as  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  desire,  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  joy, 
grief,  anger,  revenge.  Sometimes  personified. 

c  137*  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  676  (704)  As  she  bat  al  bis  mene 
while  brende  Of  ober  passion  ban  bat  bey  wende.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1^31)  118  He  wyll  stere  vp  in  his 
soule  y»  passyons  of  ire  S:  impacyency.  1528  TINDALE  Ooed. 
Chr.  Man  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  246  A  poor  woman  with 
child,  which  longed,  and,  being  overcome  of  her  passion,  ate 
flesh  on  a  Friday.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  18  Of  all 
base  passions,  Feare  is  most  accurst.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xiv. 
15  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.  1647  COWLEY 
Mistr.,  Passions  i,  From  Hate,  Fear,  Hope,  Anger,  and  Envy 
free,  And  all  the  Passions  else  that  be.  1710  NORRIS  Chr. 
Prttd.  vii.  323  By  the  Passions  I  think  we  are  to  understand 
certain  Motions  of  the  Mind  depending  upon  and  accom- 
panied with  an  Agitation  of  the  Spirits.  1732  POPE  Ef. 
Bathurst  154  The  ruling  Passion  conquers  Reason  still. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  A  man  whose  passions 
often  overcame  his  reason.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV. 
2/1  The  common  division  of  the  passions  into  desire  and 
aversion,  hope  and/ear,  jay  and  grief,  love  and  hatred,  has 
been  mentioned  by  every  author  who  has  treated  of  them. 
Ibid.  14/2  Passions,  in  painting,  are  the  external  expressions 
of  the  different  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  mind ;  but 
particularly  their  different  effects  upon  the  several  features 
of  the  face.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  vt.  viii.  (1864)  401  It 
were  as  easy  to  curb  the  hurricane  in  its  fury,  as  the 
passions  of  an  infuriated  horde  of  savages.  1872  RUSKIN 
Eagle's  N.  §  169  Their  reverence  for  the  passion,  and  their 
guardianship  of  the  purity,  of  Love. 

b.  Without  article  or  //. :   Commanding,  vehe- 
ment, or  overpowering  feeling  or  emotion. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  i  Such  restlesse  passion  did  all 
night  torment  The  flaming  corage  of  that  Faery  knight. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  277  Is  this  the  Nature  Whom  Passion 
could  not  shake  ?  1678  SOUTH  Serm.  (1697)  1 1.  x.  434  Passion  is 
the  Drunkenness  of  the  Mind.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  3  He  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  passion,  that  he 
loved  me  above  all  the  rest.  1770  WESLEY  Lett.,  to  y.  Benson 
S  Oct.,  Passion  and  prejudice  govern  the  world.  1901 
H.  BLACK  Culture  f,  Restraint  iv.  106  Philosophy  is  a  feeble 
antagonist  before  passion. 

c.  A  fit  or  mood  marked  by  stress  of  feeling  or 
abandonment  to  emotion  ;   a  transport  of  excited 
feeling ;  an  outburst  of  feeling. 


PASSION. 

1590  SPINSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  49  In  this  great  passion  of  unwonted 
lust,  Or  wonted  feare  of  doing  ought  »mU,  He  starteth  up. 
1599  CHAPMAN  Hum.  Day's  Mirth  Plays  1873  I.  92  Come 
come,  leave  your  passions,  they  cannot  moove  mee.  1628 
HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  119  They  sent  these  men  thither  in 
passion.  i7»s  POPE  Oilyss.  iv.  150  From  the  brave  youth 
the  streaming  passion  broke.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.\\i. 
ii.  (1864)  IV.  98  Henry  fell  on  his  knees  and  in  a  passion  of 
grief  entreated  her  merciful  interference.  1856  w!  COLLINS 
After  Dark  (1862)  314  She  burst  into  an  hysterical  passion 
of  weeping. 

d.  A  poem,  literary  composition,  or  passage 
marked  by  deep  or  strong  emotion  ;  a  passionate 
speech  or  outburst  Obs.  or  arch. 

1582  T.  WATSON  Cenlurit  of  Lota  i.  heading,  The  Authour 
in  this  Passion  taketh  . .  occasion  to  open  his  estate  in  loue. 
1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  If.  v.  i.  321  Heere  she  comes,  and  her 
passion  ends  the  play.  1599  MASSINCEK,  etc.  Old  Law  i.  i. 


his  tail,  but  I  sigh  out  a  passion.  1871  BROWNING  Balaustion 
193  Now  it  was  some  whole  passion  of  a  play. 

7.  spec.  An  outburst  of  anger  or  bad  temper. 
1530  PALSGR.  320/1   Passyonate,  inclyned  sone  to  be  in 

a  passyon.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iv.  ii  It's  eath..to.. 
calme  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood.  1688  MIEGB  Fr. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Bring,  To  bring  a  Man  in  a  passion  \transportl 
de  colire}  to  himself.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  301/1  This  put 
Bluster  into  such  a  Passion,  that  he  quitted  the  Surgery  in 
a  PeL  1773  JOHNSON  in  Bosruell  28  Aug.,  Warburton  kept 
his  temper  all  along,  while  Lowth  was  in  a  passion.  1819 
Metropolis\\.  212  She  chose,  woman-like, . .  to  ny  in  a  passion 
and  to  abuse  the  sheriff's  officer.  1841  BROWNI  NO /W />;)»«• 
x,  And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion  May  find  me  pipe 
after  another  fashion. 

b.  Without  a:  Impassioned  anger,  angry  feeling. 
1524  WOLSEY  Let.  to  Knight  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721) 
I.  i.  iv.  57  Whatsoever  they  might  speak  in  passion  or 
otherwise.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  Foolcs  iv.  i.  125,  I  pray  you 
good  Gostanzo,  Take  truce  with  passion.  1628  HOBBES 
Thucyd.  (1822)  37  JTo]  undergo  the  danger  with  them  and 
that  without  passion  against  you.  1729  BUTLER  Serm. 
Resentm.  Wks.  1874  II.  98  Passion  ;  to  which  some  men  are 
liable,  in  the  same  way  as  others  are  to  the  epilepsy.  1798 
SOUTHEY  Cross  Roads  xviii,  Passion  made  his  darfc  face  turn 
white.  1882  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  I.  143  We  can  stifle 
the  hot  word  of  passion. 

8.  Amorous  feeling;  strong  sexual  affection;  love; 
t  also  in  //.,  amorous  feelings  or  desires.     Often 
tender  passion. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  i.  36  My  sword.. shall,  .plead  my 
passions  for  Lauinia's  loue.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  v.  30 
But,  when  shee  better  him  beheld,  shee  grew  Full  of  soft 
passion  and  unwonted  smart.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  4  Jul.  it. 
Prol.  13  Passion  lends  them  Power,  time,  meanes  to  meete. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Passion,,  .an  affection  of  the  mind,,  .in  Poems 
and  Romances  it  is  more  peculiarly  taken  for  the  passion  of 
love.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  128  F  4  Fairest  Unknown.. 
I  have  conceived  a  most  extraordinary  Passion  for  you. 
1752  FIELDING  Amelia  n.  i,  I  declared  myself  the  most 
wretched  of  all  martyrs  to  this  tender  passion.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  (1864)  V.  413  Seized  with  a  poetic  passion 
for  Eudoxia,  wife  of  William. 
b.  transf.  An  object  of  love,  a  beloved  person. 

1783  LADY  SUFFOLK  in  Lett.  Ctess  S.  (1834)  II.  275  Lord 
Buckingham's  former  passions  go  off  very  quickly :  poor 
Lady  Northampton  is  dead.  1841  THACKERAY  Fitx-Boodlt 
Papers  Wks.  (Biogr.  ed.)  IV.  295  Whenever  one  of  my 
passions  comes  into  a  room,  my  cheeks  flush. 

9.  Sexual  desire  or  impulse. 

1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  L  i.  (1648)  2  Which  set  a  man 
at  liberty  from  his  lusts  and  passions.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /  .  i. 
454  Sions  daughters..  Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred 
Porch  Ezekiel  saw.  1798  MALTHCS  ropitl.  HI.  iii.  (1806)  II. 
132  Delaying  the  gratification  of  passion  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  1842  LONGF.  Quadroon  Girl  x,  He  knew  whose 
passions  gave  her  life,  Whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins. 

10.  An  eager  outreaching  of  the  mind  towards 
something ;  an  overmastering  zeal  or  enthusiasm 
for  a  special  object ;  a  vehement  predilection. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  70  Concerning  his 
passion  of  horses,  which  he  calls  his  malady. .  never  counsell 
him  to  cure  it.  1671  tr.  Frejvs'  Voy.  Mauritania  i  A 
passion  of  meriting  the  esteem  of  a  considerable  Company 
of  Merchants.  1708  SWIFT  Sentiments  Ch.  Eng.  Man 
Wks.  1755  II.  I.  6i  That  mighty  passion  for  the  church, 
which  some  men  pretend  (etc.].  1780  COWPER  Lett.  8  May, 
The  passion  for  landscape-drawing.  1838  Miss  MITFORD  m 
L'Estrange  Lift  (1870)  III.  vi.  89  My  present  passion  is  for 
indigenous  orchises.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  2.  169 
The  growing  passion  for  the  possession  of  land. 

b.  transf.  An  aim  or  object  pursued  with  zeal. 

1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  II.  261  Whale  er  the  Passion,  know- 
ledge, fame,  or  pelf.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  L  69 
The  drama  was  the  passion  of  the  people.  1874  BANCROFT 
Footpr.  Time  L  8r  To  rule  was  her  passion.  1883  H. 
DRUM.MOND  Nat.  Ltau  Spir.  W.  i.  i.  (1884)  4  The  pursuit  of 
Law  became  the  passion  of  science.  Mod.  Golf  has  become 
a  passion  with  him. 

11.  attrib.   and   Comb.       a.    simple   attrib.,    as 
passion-fever,  -fit,  -manger,  -pitch,  -verse,  -wave; 
objective    and    instrumental,    as  passion-blazing, 
•breather,  -kindling,  -thrilling,  and  esp.  with  any 
pa.  pple.   of  suitable   sense,   as  passion-coloured, 
distracted,  -driven,  -filled,  -guided,  -kindled,  -led, 
-ridden,  -shaken,  -smitten,  -stirred,  -stung,  -swayed, 
-torn,    -tossed,    -wasted,    -winged,    -worn;    also 
passion-like,  -proud  adjs. ;  passion-wise  adv. 


•passion-driven  men.     1877  M.  ARNOLD  Last  Ess  on  Ch.  4 
Relif.    22   The  •Passion-hlled   reasoning  and   rhetor 


PASSION. 

Pascal.  1842  FABER  Styrian  Lake,  etc.  105  When  in  a 
*passion-fit  I  spoke,  a  1644  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.  Sol.  iv. 
63  A  self-conceipt  may  bribe  Thy  *  passion-guided  Will  to 
take  up  Arms  'Gainst  soveraign  Reason,  a  1835  MRS. 
HEMANS  Poems,  Genius  singing  to  Love,  The  *passion- 
kindled  melody  Might  seem  to  gush  from  Sappho's  fervent 
heart.  17^9  CAMPBELL  Pleas.  Hope  1. 121  Congenial  Hope  ! 


mongers.  1879  BLACK  Macleod  of  D.  xxxvii,  Your  feelings 
supposed  to  be  always  up  at  *passion-pitch.  1592  GREENE 
Disput.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  241,  I  began  to  waxe  *passion- 
proud.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  n.  Magnificence 
510  O  why  is  my  Minde  More  *pass  ion -stirred,  then  my 
hand  is  strong?  1603  Ibid.  \\.  iii.  iv.  Captains  1070  What 
Sea  more  apt  to  swell  Then  is  th1  unbridled  Vulgar,  *passjon- 
toss't?  1880  O.  CRAWFURD  Portugal  369  Modern  *passion- 
verse  generally  in  its  lyric  form.  1799  COLERIDGE  Lines  in 
Concert  Room  ii,  Nature's  *passipn -warbled  plaint.  1821 
SHELLEY  Adonais  ix,  The  *passion-winged  ministers  of 
thought.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xiv,  One  countenance 
So  strongly  mark'd,  so  *passion-worn. 

b.  Special  Combs. :  fpasaion-banner,  a  banner 
inscribed  with  the  tokens  of  Christ's  Passion; 
Passion  cross,  see  quot.  and  Cross  of  Passion  in  i ; 
f  passion-day,  the  day  on  which  a  martyr  suffered ; 
passion-fruit,  the  edible  fruit  of  some  species  of 
Passion-flower ;  passion-lettuce,  an  early  kind 
of  spring  lettuce  ;  passion-music,  music  to  which 
the  narrative  of  the  Passion  is  set  (cf.  i  c) ;  so 
passion-oratorio;  passion-play,  a  mystery-play 
representing  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  passion-tide, 
a  tide  or  flow  of  passion  ;  see  also  PASSION-TIDE  ; 
passion-tree,  a  species  of  Passion-flower  cultivated 
for  its  fruit ;  passion-vine  =  PASSION-FLOWER. 
Also  PASSION  SUNDAY,  PASSION  WEEK. 

1552  Inventory  in  Ecclesiologist  XVII.  125  A  *passion 
banner  of  red  sarsnet.  1780  EDMONDSON  Her.  II.  Gloss., 
*Passion  Cross,  the  same  as  the  Cross  Calvary.  Cross 
Calvary \ . .  the  Cross  of  the  Passion.  1882  CUSSANS  Hand-bk, 
Her.  iv.  60  The  Latin  Cross  is  sometimes  called  a  Passion 
Cross ;  but  in  the  latter,  all  the  limbs  should  be  couped,  that 
is  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Cross  should  not  touch  the 
extremities  of  the  shield  while  still  retaining  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Latin  Cross.  1672  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  i.  vii. 
(1673)  204  We  celebrate  the  ^passion  days  of  the  Martyrs. 


. .  overgrown  with  passion-fruit.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
(1721)  II.  148  Another  sort  of  Lettices,  called  *Passion 
Lettice,  prosper  well  in  light  Ground.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO 
in  Grove  s  Diet.  Mus.  II.  665  Here  then  we  have  the  first 
idea  of  the  '  *Passion  Oratorio  '.  1873  Baedeker's  South. 
Germany  (ed.  3)  128  Ober-Ammergau,  celebrated  for  the 
*passion-plays  performed  there  every  ten  years.  1825  D.  L. 
RICHARDSON  Sonn.  27  While  its  *passion-tides  serener  flow. 
1741  Compl,  Fam.'Piece  n.  iii.  362  If  you  now  plant,  and 
make  Layers  of  the  *Passion-tree,  in  most  Places,  it  will  make 
It  bear  Fruit.  1892  Daily  News  27  Aug.  3/1  A  dish  of  the 
edible  fruit  of  the  *passion  vine. 

Passion  (pse'Jan),  v.  [a.  OF.  passionner 
(Godef.),  i.  passion  PASSION  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  or  imbue  with  passion. 

£1468  Paston  Lett.  II.  324  The  seyd  Fastolf,  mevyd  and 


bllyeof  afoolishe  lover  passioninge  himself e  uppoi 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  41  Great  wonder  had  the  knight 
to  see  the  mayd  So  straungely  passioned.  1818  KEATS 
JEndym.  i.  248  For  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles  Passion 
their  voices  cooingly.  1886  W.  ALEXANDER  St.  August. 
Holiday  214  The  land  where  Jordan  passioneth  His  poetry 
of  waterfalls  night  and  day. 

fb.  To  move  or  impel  by  passion.   Obs.  rare— l. 
1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vii.  67  That  he 
be  inclyned  and  passyoned  to  take  vengeaunce. 
c.  To  express  with  passion  or  deep  feeling. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  i.  iii. 6  In  the  old  home.. She 
sits  alone,  and  passions  her  sharp  pain, 
f  2.  To  affect  with  suffering,  to  afflict.  Obs. 
1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair,  (W.  de  W.  1495)  n.  205/1  A  dys- 
cyple  of  his  that  was  sore  passyoned  &  tourmented  of  a 
greuous  maladye.     1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  125  b,  It 
especially  helpeth  the  strangurie  and  those  passioned  with 
the  stone,  a  1626  BP.  ANDREWES  Serm.,  Passion  i.  (1661)  221 
Whom . .  in  body  and  soul . .  they  have  pierced  and  passioned 
..on  the  Cross. 

3.  intr.  To  show,  express,  or  be  affected  by 
passion  or  deep  feeling ;  formerly  esp.  to  sorrow. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  264.  1591  —  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv. 
172  'Twas  Ariadne,  passioning  For  Theseus  periury,  and 
vniust  flight.  1598  CHAPMAN  Bl.  Beggar  Alex.  Plays  1873 
I.  33  How  now  Queene,  what  art  thou  doing,  passioning 
over  the  picture  of  Cleanthes?  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  24 
Shall  not  my  selfe,  One  of  their  kinde.  .Passion  as  they? 
1819  KEATS  Lamia  \.  182  She  stood . .  By  a  clear  pool,  wherein 
she  passioned  To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills. 
1870  Gd.  Words  418  Larks  passioning  hung  o'er  their 
brooding  wives.  1887  W.  SHARP  Shelley  98  There  can  be 
few  of  us  who  . .  so  passion  for  this  passion  as  did  Shelley. 
Hence  Pa'ssioning  vbl.  sb. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Vis.  Poets  cxxxv,  Burns,  with  pungent 
passionings  Set  in  his  eyes.  1900  S.  PHILLIPS  Paolo  $ 
Francesco.  102  Your  blood  is  crimson  with  my  passioning. 

i  Pa  ssioiiable,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [a.  F.  passion- 
nable^  f.  passion.]   Subject  to  passion ;  passionate. 
1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  n.  ix.  (1633)  106  Kildare  was  open 
and  passionable,  in  his  moode  desperate.     1575  G.  HARVEY 
Letter-bk.  (Camden)  92  An  inflamid  passionable  minde. 
Passional  (pae-Janal),  sb.     (Also  in  L.  form.) 
[ad.  med.L.  passidnale,  neuter  of  fassionalis  (see 
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next)  of  or  pertaining  to  passion,  to  the  Passion, 
used  as  sb.  =  liber passionaKs  (Du  Cange).] 

1.  A  book  containing  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  for  reading  on  their  festival  days. 

1650  G.  LANGBAINE  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  552  A  good  old 
Book,  which  was  sometime  the  Passional  of  the  Monastery 
of  Ramesey.    1849  [see  PASSIONARY].    1882  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  276 
Missals,  Troparies,  Passionals,  Hymnaries,  Collectaria,  and 
Benedictionals.      1887  Chicago  Advance  27  Oct.  674,  53<J 
chap,  [of  Isaiah]  known  since  the  days  of  Polycarp.  .as  the 
Golden  Passional.     1901  A.  C.  WELCH  Anselm  $  his  Wk. 
v.  89  The  Archbishop ..  ordered  Osbern . .  to  have  a  passionate 
composed  to  his  memory. 

t  b.  fig.  A  story  of  suffering  or  woe.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1500  Colkelbie  Sum  Prohem.  19  Ouhat  is  the  warld  with- 
out plesance  or  play  Bot  passionate  ? 

2.  'A  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  upon  which 
the  kings  of  England,  from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  VI., 
took  the  coronation  oath'  (Shipley  Gloss.  Eccl. 
Terms  1872). 

Passional  (pse-Janal),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  pas- 
sional-is (Tertullian),  f.  passion-cm  PASSION  :  see 
-At/.  Cf.  OF.  passionnel,  -al,  inspired  by  passion, 
causing  suffering.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  passion  or 
the  passions ;  inspired  by  or  imbued  with  passion  ; 
characterized  by  passion. 

1700  J.  WODROW  in  R.  Wodrow  Life  (1828)  35  This  is 
rational,  the  other  passional.  1845  O.  A.  BROWNSON  IVks. 
VI.  37  The  Fourierists.  .place,  .the  passional  nature,  .at  the 
summit  of  the  psychical  hierarchy.  1857  MAYNE  REID  War- 
Trail  xiv,  Three  elements  or  classes  of  feeling :  the  moral, 
:he  intellectual,  and  what  I  may_  term  the  passional.  1867  F. 
PARKMAN  "Jesuits  N.  Amer.  xiv.  (1875)  175  A  mystic  of  the 
intense  and  passional  school. 

fPa-ssionar.  Obs.  [a..O¥.fassion(n}er,  -ier, 
ad.  med.L.  passionarium,  -an'us  :  see  next.  (Med. 
L.  passionerius  was  from  the  Fr.)]  =  next. 

14. .  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  720/6  Hie  passionerius,  a 
passyonar. 

Passionary  (pffi'Jsnari).  [ad.  me&.'L.passioti- 
ari-um,  -us,  f.  passion-em  PASSION  :  see  -AKT.  Cf. 
mod.F '. passionnaire.~\  —  PASSIONAL  sb.  \. 

itflsPict.  foc.inWr.-Wiilcker  jss/ 'ibHocpassionari\um\ 
passionari.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werlnrge  i.  604  As 
declareth  the  true  Passyonary  A  boke  wherin  her  holy  lyfe 
wryten  is.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxvii.  (1840) 
II.  371  The  passionaries  of  the  female  saints,  Werburgh, 
Ethelred,  and  Sexburgh,  which  were  kept  for  public  edifica- 
tion in  the  choir  of  the  church.  1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers 
IV.  xii.  212  The  Passional,  or  Passionary,  had  in  it  the 
lives  of  martyrs  and  saints. 

Passionate  (par/sn^t),  a.  (s6.)  [ad.  med.L. 
passionatus,  corresponding  to  F.  passionni  (Pr. 
passionado,  It.  passionate),  pa.  pple.  oipassionner: 
see  PASSION  v.\ 

1.  Easily  moved  to  angry  passion  or  wrath  ;  prone 
to  anger,  hot-tempered,  irascible. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitationc  il.  iii.  43  A  passional  man  turnib 
good  into  euel. ..A  gode  pesible  man  drawij?  all  Binges  to 
good.  1530  PALSGR.  320/1  Passyonate,  inclyned  sone  to  be 
in  a  passyon.  1613  CHAPMAN  Bttssy  D'Ambois  Plays  1873 
II.  142  Homer  made  Achilles  passionate,  Wrathfull,  revenge- 
ful], and  insatiate  In  his  affections.  1781  COWPER  Friend- 
ship 64  A  temper  passionate  and  fierce  May  suddenly  your 
joys  disperse  At  one  immense  explosion.  1841  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  L.  Hunt  (1887)  614  Though  passionate  and  often  wrong- 
headed,  he  [Collier]  was  a  singularly  fair  controversialist. 
t  b.  Possessed  by  angry  passion,  enraged,  angry. 

a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  003  Susan  angrit  heirat,  as  oft  woman 
is,  Quhile  passional  that  all  consaitis  kennis,  Tuk  in  disdane 
this  gift.  1628  HOBBES  Thncyd.  (1822)  39  Men. .are  more 
passionate  for  injuslice  than  for  violence,  c  1817  HOGG 

Tales  4-  Si.  I.  278  He  was  violently  passionate  when  he 
conceived  himself  wronged. 

c.  Of  language,  etc. :  Marked  by  angry  passion, 
angry,  wrathful. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  220,  I  am  amazed  at  your 
passionate  words.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  tr  N.  Test. 
240  This  passionate  expletive.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  107 
F  i  To  vent  peevish  Expressions,  or  give  passionate  or  incon- 
sistent Orders.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xx.  93  The 
debates  were  long,  fierce,  and  often  passionate. 

2.  Of  persons :  Affected  with  passion  or  vehement 

emotion;    dominated   by  intense  or  impassioned 

feeling  ;  enthusiastic,  ardently  desirous ;  f  zealously 

devoted,  attached,  or  loyal  (obs.). 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  51  To  renne  hedlynge 

withoul  feare  vpon  all  ieopardyes,  as  communly  passionate 

persones  doth.     1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  §  2  (1727) 

65   That  by  enkindling  thy  desire  to  heavenly  banquets, 

thou  may'st  be  indifferent  and  less  passionate  for  the  earthly. 

1651  HOBBES  Lcviath.  II,  xxiv.  127   Cicero,  (a  passionate 
defender  of  Liberty).      1671  tr.  Frejus'  Voy.  Mauritania 
15,  I  am.. Your  Majesties  most  Humble,  most  Obedient, 
and  Passionate  Servant.      1805   SOUTHEY  Madoc  in   W. 
x.  ii,  He.. swept  with  passionate  hand  the  ringing  harp. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  HI.  573  Her  husband's 
house  and  garden  were  daily  thronged  with  her  passionate 
admirers.    1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xiv.  215  The  army  was  now 
passionate  for  an  engagement 

b.  Of  language,  etc. :  Imbued  with  passion, 
marked  or  characteriEed  by  strong  emotion;  ex- 
pressive of  strong  emotion,  impassioned. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  22  Their  passionate 
describing  of  passions.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  iii.  §  42 
To  these  he  made  a  passionate  speech,  to  exhort  them  to 
unite.  1771  Junins  Lett.  Iviii.  303  Forgive  this  passionate 
language.  1845  STODTJART  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  1. 174/1 
The  interjection  rises  from  a  scarcely  articulate  sound  to  a 
passionate,  and  almost  to  an  enunciative  sentence. 


PASSIONATELY. 

c.  Of  an  emotion  :  Vehement. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  To  Rdr.,  The  one  thicke  powdered 
wyth  manly  passionat  pangs,  the  other  watered  wyth 
wominishe  teares.  1589  GREENE  Menaphon  Ded.  (Arb.)  3 
By  such  passionate  sorowes.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  243  They  bear  a  passionate  affection  to  their  Princes. 
1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron,  vi,  His  declaration  of 
passionate  attachment  to  Caroline.  1818  SOUTHEY  Ode 
Death  Q.  Charlotte  iii,  With  a  passionate  sorrow  we 
bewail'd  Youth  on  the  untimely  bier. 

3.  Subject  to  passion ;  swayed  by  the  passions  or 
emotions ;  easily  moved  to  strong  feeling ;  impres- 
sible, susceptible  ;  of  changeful  mood. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Ejig.  Poesie  \.  xii.  (Arb.)  44  To  make  him 
[God]  ambitious  of  honour,.. angrie,  vindicatiue,.  .indigent 
of  mans  worships :  finally  so  passionate  as  in  effect  he  shold 
be  altogether  Anthropopathis.  a  1619  FLETCHER  Witiuith- 
out  Money  n.  iv,  Thou  art  passionate ;  Hast  thou  been 
brought  up  with  girls?  c  1622  FORD,  etc.  Witch  Edmonton 
ii.  ii.  You.. have  the  power  To  make  me  passionate  as  an 
April  day;  Now  smile,  then  weep;  now  pale?  then  crimson 
red.  1685  SOUTH  Serin.  (1607)  I.  466  God  will  not.. admit 
of  the  Passionate  man's  Apology,  That  he  has  so  long  given 
his  Unruly  Passions  their  Head,  that  he  cannot  now  Govern 
or  Controul  them.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  iii. 
78  Those  hot  and  sudden  friendships  which  men  of  passionate 
temper  rush  into. 

1 4.  spec.  Affected  with  the  passion  of  love, 
dominated  or  swayed  by  the  '  tender  passion '.  Obs, 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  32  Seeing  by  theshepheards 
passionate  lookes,  that  the  swam  was  halfe  in  loue.  1632 
SHIRLEY  Changes  i.  ii,  My  wife  is  passionate  and  affects  this 
Knight.  1704  STEELE  Lying Loven.  (1747)  18  Judge. .what 
the  condition  of  a  passionate  Man  must  be,  that  can  ap- 
proach the  hand  only  of  her  he  dies  for. 

t5.  Moved  with  sorrow;  grieved,  sad,  sorrowful. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  118  These  things., 
permit  you  not,  for  such  losse  of  riches,  possessions,  children 
or  friends  to  become  passionate.  1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i. 
544  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness  Tent.  1613 
CHAPMAN  Bussy  D'Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  157  Be  not  so 
passionate;  rise,  cease  your  tears.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (1677)  71  Ecbar  (who  loved  him  dearly)  becomes  so 
passionate,  that  for . .  some  time  [he]  refused  to  be  comforted. 
b.  Inclined  to  pity,  compassionate.  Now  dial. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  iv.  121,  I  hope  this  passionate 
humor  of  mine,  will  change,  It  was  wont  to  hold  me  but 
while  one  tels  twenty.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  16. 
iii.  (1679)  190/2  Them  that  have  had  the  longest  and  passion- 
atest  treaty  of  mercy.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)  (Dorsetshire) 
Master's  very  good  to  his  workpeople,  he's  so  pash'nate. 
tc.  That  moves  to  compassion,  pitiful.  Obs. 

a  i«j86  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1590)  294  b,  Melting  with  com- 
passion at  so  passionate  a  sight.  1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout 
427  In  tragick  plaints  and  passionate  mischance. 

B.  sb.  (elliptical  use.)  One  who  is  influenced 
by  passion,  -\esp.  one  who  is  in  love  (obs.). 

1651  tr.  De-las-Coveras'  Don  Fenise  78  It  came  into  my 
fancie  to  give  a  serenade  to  my  wife,  counterfeiting  the 
amorous  passionate.    1751  RICHARDSON Corr.  (1804'  III.  182 
When  the  passlonates  (forgive  the  word)  break  fences,  leap 
from  windows,  climb  walls,  swim  rivers.     1819  J.  HODGSON 
in  J.  Raine  Mem,  (1857)  I.  234,  I  could.. have  joined  the 
passlonates  in  clapping. 

t  Pa'ssionate,  v.  Obs.  [f,  F.  passionner  — 
It. passionare,  i. passion  PASSION  sb. :  see  -ATE  3  6.] 

1.  trans.  To  excite  or  imbue  with  passion,  or  with 
a  particular  passion,  as  love,  fear,  wrath,  etc. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  107 b,  This  traitour.  .passion- 
ated not  with  Loue,  but  rather  with  rage  and  fury.     1612 
CAPT.  SMITH  Proc.  Virginia  88  It  shall  not  so  much  passionate 
me,  but  I  will  doe  my  best  for  my  worst  maligner.     1652 
BENLOWES    Theoph.^   Pestill  for  Author,   Beaumont   and 
Fletcher  coyn'd  a  golden  Way  T'expresse,  suspend,  and 
-passionate  a  play.     1658  tr.  Bergerac's  Satyr.  Char.  xi.  38 
Thaile  passionate  an  elegie  by  interrupted  sobbs. 

2.  To  express  or  perform  with  passion. 

1567  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  330  Nowe  leaue  we  this 
amorous  Hermite,  to  passionate  &   plaine  his  misfortune. 
1588  SHAKS.  Titus  A.  in.  ii.  6  Thy  Neece^and  I.. want  our 
hands  And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  griefe,  With  foulded 
Armes.     1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav,  246  Play-houses,  where  the 
parts  of  women  are  acted  by  women,  and  too  naturally 
passionated. 

3.  To  desire  passionately. 

1652  LOVEDAY  tr.  Calprenede's  Cassandra  i.  2  The  Knight 
.  .whom  powerfull  Reasons  obliged  to  passionate  the  others 
Ruin. 

4.  To  compassionate. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (1654)  H-  48»  l  f'nde  more 
contentment  in  your  passionating  me. 

Hence  Pa-ssionating  vbl.sb.  (in  quot.  exciting 
of  angry  passions). 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  VVarres  n.  i.  28  If  there  be  any  band- 
ing, seating  or  passionating  among  them,  he  is  to  appease 
and  compound  the  same. 

Passionately  (pa-Janftli),  adv.  [f.  PAS- 
SIONATE a.  +  -LT  4]  In  a  passionate  manner. 

1.  With  passion  or  intensity  of  feeling ;  enthusi- 
astically, ardently;  f  zealously,  with  zealous  attach- 
ment (obs.). 

GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  18  As  I  begun  pas™"; 
— Iv. 
Or_ 

FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed (1754)  ' 

moved  for  Absalom.  1711  STEF.LE  Sped.  No.  168  F  5  Ml 
a.. Hand,  which  the  fond  Mother  has  passionately  kissed. 
1801  FOSTER  in  Life  f,  Corr.  (1846)  1. 135  Passionately  fond 
of  conversation.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  u-  139- 

t  2.   With  sorrowful  emotion,  sadly.   Obs. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Lain  in.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  4=V 
Gnoth.  Oh,  wife,  wife  !    Ago.  What  ail  you,  man,  you  speak 
so  passionately!    Gnoth.  "fis  for  thy  sake,  sweet  wife. 


PASSIONATENESS. 

3.  With  angry  feeling,  wrathfully ;  with  heat. 

1665  SIR  T.  HI.KUKRT  Trav.  (1677)  334  They  saved  some.. 
but  those  our  Boats  took  up  resented  our  dealing  so  passion- 
ately as  they  secm'd  more  willing  to  be  drown'd.  1691 
LOCKE  EJuc.  f  67  They  lay  the  Blame  on  the  poor  little 
Ones,  sometimes  passionately  enough,  a  1901  BESANT  Five 
Years'  Tryst  (1902)  41  '  Man  !  I  must  be  paid  for  the  risks 
I  run  ! '  He  spoke  passionately.  He  raised  his  voice. 

Passionateness  (poe-JanAnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
passionate;  susceptibility  to  passion  ;  intensity  or 
vehemence  of  emotion;  susceptibility  to  anger; 
wrathfulness,  irascibility. 

1648  BOVLE  Seraph.  Love  \.  Wks.  1772  I.  249  To  love  even 
with  some  passionateness  the  person  you  would  marry,  is  not 
only  allowable  but  expedient.  Ibid.  iv.  255  Seraphic  Love 
(whose  passionateness  is  its  best  complexion).  1868  E. 
EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  Introd.  33  A  passionateness  of  self-asser- 
tion. 1884  }.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  III.  51  This  man  concerns 
himself  buiningly,  and  with  passionateness  and  fanaticism, 
respecting  things  that  are  not  of  the  earth  and  of  time. 

I  Pa'ssionative,  <'  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PASSIONATE 
v.  or  a.  -f  -IVE  :  see  -ATIVE.]  Having  the  character 
of  passionating :  a.  Subject  to  passionate  desire; 
b.  Of  impassioning  nature  or  tendency. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  G  ij  b,  God  forbid  I  shold  be  so 
Luciferous  passionative-ambitious.  a  1678  WOODHEAD  Holy 
/-/:'/«£•  (1688)  185  The  more  enjoying  and  passionative  part 
performed  chiefly  by  the  will. 

Passion-dock,  local,  [app.  f.  PASSION  sb.  + 
DOCK  sl>.1 :  but  cf.  PATIENCE  4.]  The  plant  Bistort 
(Polygonum  Bistorta) :  see  PASSIONS. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  s.  v.  Patience  Dock,  The  leaves  of  the 
passion  dock  were  a  principal  ingredient  in  herb  puddings, 
which  were  formerly  made . .  in  this  district,  about  the  season 
of  the  passion.  1870  HAZLITT  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq  I.  89 
(Good  Friday),  In  the  North  of  England,  they  [used  to] 
make  a  herb-pudding,  composed,  among  other  ingredients, 
of  the  passion-dock,  on  this  day. 

Passioned  (pae'Jand),///.  a.  [f.  PASSION  v.  or 
sb.  +  -ED.  Cf.  F.  passionnf,  med.L.  passiondtus] 

1.  Affected  with  or  possessed  by  passion ;  marked 
by  or  indicating  passion ;  =  PASSIONATE  a.  2. 

1587  SirF.  Drake's  \V.  Ind.  Voy.  in  Hakluyts  Voy.  (1811) 
IV.  17  Wherewith  the  General!  being  greatly  passioned, 
connnaunded  the  Prouest  Martiall  to  cause  a  couple  of 
Friers  then  prisoners  . .  presently  to  be  hanged.  1589  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I,  IV.  424  We  have  nocht  snawne 
oure  selff ..  rashe  passioned.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  n.  201 
Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  plaint,  nor  passion'd  moan.  18*4  J. 
GILCHRIST  Etyin.  Interpreter  76  All  words  that  have  any 
import  ..are  obviously  distinguishable  into  passioned  and 
unimpassioned . . :  the  one  indicate  thoughts,  the  other  senti- 
ments. 1866  RUSKIN  Eth.  Dust  211  The  purest  and  most 
mightily  passioned  human  souls. 

1 2.  Affected  with  suffering  or  sorrow ;  grieved, 
sad ;  —  PASSIONATE  a.  5.  Obs. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Apasnonado,  sicke,  greeued, 
passioned.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Pet.  i.  17  Between  the 
n.issi'ined  powers  of  his  soul,  and  whatsoever  might  refresh 
him,  theie  was  a  traverse  drawn. 

Hence  Pa  ssioiiedly  adv.,  passionately. 

1611  COTGR.,  Passionntwent,  passionately,  passionedly. 

Pa  ssion-flower.  [f.  PASSION  sb.  i  +  FLOWER; 
in  i6th  c.  L.  Jlos  passionis,  Sp.  flor  de  la  pasion, 
F.  feur  de  la  passion:  see  quot.  1885.]  The 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Passiflora,  consisting 
mostly  of  climbing  shrubs,  many  of  which  have  an 
edible  fruit;  so  called  because  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  etc.,  were  fancifully  thought  to  resemble 
the  instruments  of  Christ's  Passion,  or  suggest  its 
attendant  circumstances. 

[1581  MONARDES  Simplic.  Medicament,  ex  Novo  Orbe  16- 
17.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vm.  ii.  616  The  flower  of  the 
Grnnadille  they  say.  .nath  the  marks  of  the  Passion,  Nailes, 
Pillar, \Vhippes, Thornes,Wounds.]  1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's 
lli-rbaldbtf))  1591  Maracoeor  PassionFloure.  The  Spanish 
Friers  for  some  imaginarie  resemblances  . .  first  called  it 
Flos  Passionis.  1791  MAR.  RIDDELL  Vcy.  Madeira  loo 
Three  species  of  passion  flowers  are  found  in  this  island. 
1833  WMITTIER  Tanssaint  L  Ouverture  17  The  passion- 
flower, with  symbol  holy,  Twining  its  tendrils  long  and  lowly. 
1885  Encyd.  Brit.  XVIII.  343/1  The  name  passionflower— 
Jlos  passionis — arose  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
corona  to  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower  to  the  nails,  or  wounds,  while  the  five  sepals  and  five 
petals  were  taken  to  symbolize  the  ten  apostles, — Peter.,  and 
Judas,  .being  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 

Fassionful  (p^'Janful),  a.  rare.  [f.  PASSION 
sb.  +  -FUI,.] 

tl.  Full  of  suffering,  sorrowful.  Cos.  rare— *. 

1605  A.  WOTTON  Ansvi.  Pop.  Articles  55  In  this  passionful 
agony  and  agonizing  griefe. 

2.  Full  of  passion,  passionate. 

1881  FAIRBAIRX  Staif.  Life  Christ  v.  86  A  queen  . .  strong, 
passionful,  pitiless.  1885  BlacH-.u.  Jlfaf.  July  138  Shaking 
the  senate  with  peals  of  passionful  thunder. 

3.  Full  of  anger,  wrathful. 

'901  'ZACK'  Talcs  Dunstable  Weir  187  'You  mustn't  go 
like  that  t  she  burst  out,  passionful. 

Passionist  (pre-Janist),  sb.  (a.)  [=  F.  pas- 
sionniste,  Sp.  pasionista,  f.  PASSION  sb.  :  see  -1ST.] 

1.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  '  The  Congregation 
of  the  Discalced  Clerks  of  the  most  Holy  Cross 
and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ',  founded 
in  Italy  by  Paolo  della  Croce  in  I  720. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  vows,  they  take  an  obligation  that 
they  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion. 
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1847  N'1*-  Encycl.  I.  363/1  The  monastery  of  the  Passionists. 
i8«i  MKRIVALE  Kara.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  (ii.  396  The  oblong 
platform  . ,  now  occupied  by  the  garden  of  the  Passionists. 
1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  The  life  of  a  PassionUt  is 
very  austere. 

b.  altrib.  or  as  adj. 

1885  Daily  A'nt's  13  Feb.  3/1  The  English  and  Irish 
Passionist  clergymen  of  the  Avenue  Friedland  confraternity. 
1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.t  There  are  now  five  Passionist 
houses  in  England.. two  in  Ireland,  .and  one  in  Scotland. 

2.  Ecd.  Hist.  =  PATBIPASSIAN. 

1874  in  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects. 

Passionless  (pae-Janles),  a.    [See  -LESS.] 

1.  Void  of  passion  ;  unimpassioned. 

i6ia  SHELTON  Quix.  iv.  vi.  346  An  Honest,  Noble,  Warie, 
Retired,  and  Passionlesse  woman.  1659  O-  WALKBR  Oratory 
98  The  stricter  examination  of  a  now  passion-less  judgment. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Grief,  Hopeless  grief  is  passionless. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  574  An  excellent  digest 
of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and  austerely  jusL 

2.  Without  suffering,  painless,  rare. 

1858  NEALE  Hymn, '  Brie/  life  is  here  our  fortiori'  iii, 
The  crown  Of  full  and  everlasting  And  passionless  renown. 

Hence  Pa-iisionlessly  culv.;  Pa'ssionlessness. 

1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  185  The  intense  dis. 
interestedness  and  passionlessness  of  his  system.  1868 
LIGHTFOOT  Contm.  Philifp.  (1885)  273  Passionlessness  (iira- 
tlal  was  the  sovereign  principle  of  [ZenoJ.  1876  G.  MEREDITH 
Beanck.  Career  III.  xviii.  294  How  passionlessly  pure  the 
little  maidenly  sentiment  was.  1899  A.  B.  BRUCE  Moral  Ord. 
World  iv.  130  The  apathetic  sage,  passionlessly  yet  passion- 
ately following  reason,  is  the  beau  tdi-at  of  Stoicism. 

Passiono-meter.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PASSION  sb. 
+  -OMETER.]  An  (imaginary)  barometer  for  register- 
ing the  rise  and  fall  of  passion. 

1758  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  24  Oct.,  While 
I  nave  so  much  quicksilver  left,  I  fear  my  passionometer 
will  be  susceptible  of  sudden  changes. 

i  Fa'ssions.  Obs.  Also  6  pationes,  6-7 
pas(s)hions.  [app.  in  origin  a  corruption  of 
PATIENCE,  name  of  a  dock,  Rumex  Patientia,  early 
cultivated  for  its  leaves  eaten  as  spinach ;  subseq. 
associated  by  popular  etymology  with  Passion- 
tide,  and  transferred  locally  to  the  Bistort,  also  in 
some  parts  used  as  a  pot-herb,  which,  says  Lyte 
p.  22, '  hath  long  leaues,  like  Patience,  but  smaller, 
and  not  so  smooth  or  playne'.] 

A  name  given  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Bistort,  Polygonum  Bistorta.  (See  also 
PASSION-DOCK,  PATIENCE  4,  PATIENCE-DOCK.) 

1568  TURNER  Herbal  in.  12  Bistorta  is  called  in  some  places 
.  .Astrologia,  and  in  some  places  Pationes,  but  there  is  no 
general  name  for  it.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  Ixxxi.  §  2.  323 
Bistorta  is  called. .in  Cheshire  Passhions, .  .and  there  vsed 
for  an  excellent  potherbe.  1611  COTGR.,  Britanirjue,  Brittan- 
nica  . .  Snakeweed,  Fashions,  Oisterloite.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Bistort  or  Snake-weed,  an  Herb . . otherwise  call'd  Adders- 
wort,  English  Serpentary,  Oisterich  and  Pastions. 

( Note.  Mod.  Ital.  has  '  Lapazia,  sorrel,  an  herb  so  called  ' 
(Baretti) ;  Florio  (1611)  has  '  Lapato,  the  wild  Docke  or 
Patience '.  These  names  represent  L.  lapathutn,  -turn,  Gr. 
Aairafloi',  sorrel,  a  kind  of  rumex.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  the  name  'passions'  or  'passion-dock*  arose  from  a 
corruption  of  It.  lapazio  to  lapassio  the  Passion  (of  Christ); 
but  this  takes  no  note  of  the  chronological  sequence  of  the 
names patientia, patience,  pationes,  passions,  passion  dock. ] 

Passion  Sunday,  [tr.  med.L.  Dominica  in 
Passions]  The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent;  reckoned 
as  the  beginning  of  Passion-tide. 

a  1400  Wyclifs  Bible  IV.  686  (Table  of  Lessons,  etc.) 
Passioun  Sonday. .  Palme  Sonday.  .Estir  day.  1517  TORK- 
INGTON  Ptlgr.  (1884)  2  Passion  Sonday,  the  xxix  Day  of 
Marche.  [Easter  Sunday  was  12  April.)  1559-60  Croscombe 
Church-w.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  48  Paid  for  bred  and  wyne 
from  passyng  Sonday.  1613-4  LAUD  Diary  14  Mar.,  Passion 
Sunday  I  preached  at  Westminster.  [Easter  Sunday  was 
28  Mar.)  1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  154,  5.  Sunday 
[in  Lent).  This  is  called  Passion  Sunday.  1777  BRAND 
Pop.  Antiq.  327  Durand  tells  us,  that  on  Passion  Sunday 
the  Church  began  her  public  Grief,  remembering  the 
Mystery  of  the  Cross,  the  Vinegar,  the  Gall,  the  Reed,  the 
Spear,  &c.  1903  Ch.  Times  9  Apr.  476/4  The  fifth  Sunday 
in  Lent  is  Passion  Sunday,  and  marks  the  commencement 
of  Passiontide.  Holy  Week,  also  called  Passion  Week,  com- 
mences with  Palm  Sunday. 

Pa'ssiou-tide.  The  season  immediately  be- 
fore Easter,  in  which  Christ's  Passion  is  com- 
memorated :  see  prec. 

1861  MRS.  BROCK  (title)  Daily  Readings  for  Passion-Tide. 
1876  (title)  Sermons  for  the  Church  Year.  Vol.  I.  From  Ad- 
vent to  Passion-tide...  By. .  J.  M.  Neale.  1891  Daily  News 
18  Mar.  5/5  'Passion  Week'  is  the  second  week  before 
Easter  . .  and  commences  on  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
The  fortnight  which  includes  Passion  Week  and  Holy 
Week  is  commonly  termed  '  Passiontide '. 

Passion  Week.  [f.  PASSION  sb.  i  +  WEEK  ; 
cf.  med.L.  hebdomada  passionis,  hebd.  panalis  (Du 
Cange).]  The  week  immediately  before  Easter, 
in  which  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  commemorated, 
also  (more  recently)  called  Holy  Week. 

1489  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Sc.  I.  151  Item,  in  Passion 
Wolk  again  Payee,  for  vj  cine  of  smal  braid  clayth  to  be  fut 
scheytis.  1530  PALSGR.  252  Passyon  weke,  septnaine  pennse. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  334 b,  On  Maundy  thursday 
in  the  passion  weke.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  24  Mar.,  I  went  to  see 
if  any  play  was  acted,  and  1  found  none  upon  the  post,  it 
being  Passion  week.  [Easter  Sunday  was  30  March.]  1706 
PHILLIPS.  Passion-Week,  the  Week  next  before  the  Festival 
of  Easter.  I7i7-l8u  [see  HOI.V  WEEK).  1797  Encyd.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  X.  687/1  Maundy  Thursday  is  the  Thursday  ir. 
Passion  week.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  II.  157 
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On  Palm-Sunday  no  palms  were  strewed  i  and  in  Passion. 
Week  the  ceremony  of  laying  down  the  cross  and  raising  it 
again,  was  omitted.  1854  MILMAN  Lot.  Chr.  iv.  iii.  (1864) 
II.  246  Palm  Sunday,  the  commencement  of  Passion  week. 
b.  In  recent  use  applied  by  some  to  the  fifth 
week  of  Lent,  beginning  with  Passion  Sunday. 

This  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
continental  name  Holy  Week  (settimana  tanta,  seinaine 
saiitte)  for  the  week  of  the  Passion,  and  the  consequent 
tendency  to  differentiate  the  English  name  Passion  Weekt 
and  associate  it  with  Passion  Sunday. 

1851  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  s.v.,  Some  persons  call  the  week, 
of  which  Passion  Sunday  is  the  first  day,  Passion  Week ; 
and  the  real  Passion  Week  they  call  Holy  Week.  This 
is,  however,  a  piece  of  pedantry,  founded  on  a  mistake. 
1891  [see  PASSION-TIDE], 

Pa-Bsionwort.  Bet.  [f.  PASSION  (-FLOWEB)  + 
WOKT.]  A  plant  of  the  N.O.  Passifloracex. 

1846  LINDLEV  yeg.  Kingd,  352  Passijloracez. — Passion- 
worts.  Ibid.  333  Smeathmanma  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  Passionworts  and  Samyds. 

Passiu'ncle.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PASSION,  with  dim. 
ending  -uncle,  after  Hartley's  vibratiunclc\  A 
petty  or  contemptible  passion. 

1834  DE  QUINCEV  Autobiog.  Sli.  Wks.  1889  I.  174  Now,  of 
men  and  women  generally,  parodying  that  terminology,  we 
ought  to  say — not  that  they  are.. at  all  capable  of  passions, 
but  of  passiuncles.  1840  —  Soc.  of  Lakes  ibid.  If.  385 
Many. .of  whom  1  have  already  said,  borrowing  the  model 
of  the  word  from  Hartley,  that  they  have  not  so  much 
passions  as  passiuncles. 

Passival  (p3es3i-val),a.  Gram.  rare.  [f.  L./aj- 
sfv-us  PASSIVE  +  -AL  ;  cf.  adjectival,  subjunctival.] 
Pertaining  to  or  used  with  the  passive  voice. 

1880  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  3)  (  523  Our  ears  are 
still  familiar  in  Bible  English  with  this  passwal  of. 

Passive  (poe'siv),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  passiv-us 

capable  of  suffering  or  feeling,  f.  patl,  pass-  to 

suffer:  see -IVE.    Cf.  F. /toj»y(Oresme  I4thc.).] 

A.  adj.    fl.  Suffering;   exposed  to  suffering, 

liable  to  suffer.  Obs. 

(Quot.  £1400  is  of  doubtful  sense.) 

[f  1400  Apol.  Loll.  14  God  may  not  autorise  £at  actyfe 
cursyng  . .  But  passyue  cursyng,  bat  is  peyn  be  it  self  wib 
synne  folowand,  is  lust.]  £1485  Digby  Myst.  iv.  962  For 
man  diete  the  maker  of  all,  By  his  manhed  passyve.  1611 
COTGR.,  Patible,  patible,  passiue,  sufferablc.  1655  H. 
VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.,  Resnrr.  %  Immort.  ii,  His  passive 
Cottage  ;  which  (though  laid  aside). .Shall  one  day  rise. 

2.  Suffering  action  from  without;  that  is  the 
object,  as  distinguished  from  the  subject,  of  action  ; 
acted  upon,  affected,  or  swayed  by  external  force; 
produced  or  brought  about  by  external  agency. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sovj/e  (Caxton)  IL  Ix.  (1859)  57  Thou  were  in 
me  actyf  as  fire  is  in  the  wood,  and  I  in  to  the  passyf  as 
woodc  is  in  the  fyre.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  750 
Their  Canoas  are  of  the  barke  of  birch, . .  fit  for  actiue  or 
passiue  carriage.  1661  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  I.  66  'ITie  Active 
informations  of  the  Intellect,  filling  the  Passive  reception 
of  the  Will.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  10  r  2.  1773 
MONBODDO  Language  (1774)  I.  I.  iv.  46  The  mind  is  to  be 
considered  as  merely  passive,  receiving  like  wax  the  im- 
pressions of  external  objects.  1841  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North 
(1857)  I.  245  Such  passive  impressions  are  deeper  than  we 
can  explain.  1867  SWINBURNE  Ess.  $  Stud.  (1875)  173  Re- 
ceptive and  passive  of  her  [Nature's]  influences  and  forces. 
b.  Of  movements  or  physical  states  of  an  animal 
or  plant :  Produced  by  external  agency. 

1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anal.  I.  171  Passive  con- 
traction is  that  which  every  muscle  is  continually  prone  to 
undergo.  1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Passive  Motion,  term 
for  motion  exerted  not  by  the  patient  himself  but  gently  by 
another  person.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  71  The  patient 
is  directed  to  resist  the  passive  movements  practised  by  the 
attendant. 

8.  Gram.  An  epithet  of  Voice  in  verbs  used 
transitively:  opposed  to  ACTIVE  3.  Applied  to 
that  form  of,  or  mode  of  using,  the  verb,  in  which 
the  action  denoted  by  it  is  treated  as  an  attribute 
of  the  thing  towards  which  the  action  is  directed ; 
or,  in  which  the  logical  object  of  the  action  is 
made  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  assertion. 


PALSGR.  124  Verbes  passyves  be  suche  as.  .betoken  suffring. 
1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andres  Wks.  (1892)  8  The 
verbes  actives,  passives,  and  anomales.  cl6ao  A.  HUME 
Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  33  The  passive  verb  adheres  to  the 
person  of  the  patient.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Passive  Voice 
of  a  Vtri  . .  is  that  which  betokeneth  suffering  or  a  being 
acted  upon,  as  Doceor.  I  am  taught.  184$  STODDART  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  33/1  It  often  becomes  necessary  to 
state  the  object  of  a  verb  active,  or  the  agent  of  a  verb 
passive.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  two  other  cases, 
which  have  been  called  the  accusative  and  the  ablative. 
1904  C.  T.  ONIONS  Adv.  Eng.  Syntax  i  27  In  the  Passive 
Construction  of  Verbs  taking  one  Object,  what  was  the 
Object  in  the  Active  becomes  the  Subject. 

4.    Sc.  Law.    Of  a   title  to  an   estate :    Under 
a  liability.     Of  an  heir  or  executor :  Liable  for  the 
debts  of  an  estate.    Also  in  general  sense:  ( 
nature  of  a  liability. 
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of  pneceptio  was  introduced,  by  which  an  heir,  if  he  accepts 
of  a  grant  from  his  ancestor,  of  any  part,  however  small,  of 
that  estate  to  which  he  would  have  succeeded  as  heir,  is 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  all  such  debts  due  by  the 
ancestor  as  were  contracted  previously  to  the  grant.  1861 
W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  615  A  passive  title,  by  which  the 
heir,  without  acquiring  an  active  title,  as  by  service  or  con- 
firmation, tacitly  and  by  implication  subjects  himself  to  the 
responsibilities  belonging  to  the  character  of  heir.  1873 
POSTE  Gains  HI.  (ed.  2)  350  A  curator  was  appointed, .  .and 
instead  of  selling  the  active  and  passive  universality  of  the 
insolvent's  estate, . .  merely  sold  the  active  residue. 

5.  Suffering    or    receiving    something    without 
resistance  or  opposition ;  readily  yielding  or  sub- 
mitting to  external  force  or  influence,  or  the  will 
of  another;  submissive. 

Passive  obedience,  prayer,  resistance,  righteousness :  see 
the  substantives. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  vni.  xii.  §  7  All  passive  obedience  doth 
properly  consist  in  patient  sufiering  such  things  as  are  en. 
joyned  by  lawful!  authority,  a  1634  CHAPMAN  Revenge  for 
Honour  Plays  1873  III.  311  Your  Soft  passive  nature  do's 
like  jet  on  fire  When  oyls  cast  on't,  extinguish.  1691  New 
Disc.  Old  Intreaguf  iii.  42  While  passive  Zealots  their 
Harangues  applaud  ;  Their  Dictates  swallow.  1732  FIELD- 
ING Mock  Doctor  i,  You  know  my  temper  is  not  over  and 
above  passive,  and  that  my  arm  is  extremely  active.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vi.  iii.  (1872)  II.  163  Passive  she,  all  the 
while,  mere  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  1873  H.  ROGERS 
Orig.  Bible  i.  (1875)28  The  passive  virtues — those  of  patience, 
humility,  meekness,  forgiveness  of  injuries. 

6.  Not  active,  working,  or  operating ;  not  exerting 
force  or  influence  upon  anything  else;  quiescent, 
inactive,  inert. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  54  Heate,  and 
Cold,  be  qualities  Active;  Moisture,  and  Drines.be  qualityes 
Passive.  1604  BACON  Apol.  Wks.  1879  I.  436,  I  am  merely 
passive,  and  not  active  in  this  action.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  I,  Passive  Principles,  so  the  Chymists  call  Water 
and  Earth,  because  either  their  Parts  are  at  rest,  or  else  at 
least  not  so  rapidly  moved  as  those  of  Spirit,  Oil,  and  Salt, 
and  so  do  serve  to  stop  and  hinder  the  quick  Motion  of  the 
Active  Principles.  ?i7io  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.,  to 
Mrs.  Hewet  (1887)  I.  30,  I  am  passive  in  their  disputes,  and 
endeavour  to  study  my  Italian  in  peace.  1902  Westm.  Gfiz. 
10  June  4/3  Passive  loyalty  being,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  my  mincf,  as  great  a  virtue  in  a  Dutchman  as  active  loyalty 
in  an  Englishman. 

7.  In  various  technical  uses  related  to  sense  6. 

a.  Path.    Of  an   inflammation,  congestion,  or 
the  like :  Characterized  by  sluggish  or  diminished 
flow  of  blood. 

1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Infiam.  129  The  change  from  active 
to  passive,  or  from  acute  to  chronic  inflammation,  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  progress  of  ophthalmia.  1842  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lfx.,  Passive,  an  epithet  for  diseases,  which  seem 
owing  to  a  greater  or  less  diminution  of  strength,  or  which 
are  without  apparent  reaction.  1871  W.  A.  HAMMOND  Dis. 
Nerv.  Syst.  41  Passive  Cerebral  Congestion.  1886  Syd.  Sec. 
Lex.,  H[zmorrhage},  passive,  haemorrhage  occurring  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation..;  also, 
haemorrhage  occurring  with  impeded  circulation. 

b.  Chem.  Not  possessing  active  chemical  pro- 
perties ;  not  readily  entering  into  chemical  com- 
bination ;  inert,  inactive. 

1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  183  A  voltaic  battery,  con- 
sisting of  zinc  and  passive  iron,  or  of  active  and  passive  iron. 
1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  430  This  effect  is  evidently 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  thin  coating  of  oxide.  The  iron 
thus  treated  is  no  longer  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid,  but 
may  be  preserved  in  it  for  any  length  of  time  without 
change;  it  is  said  to  be  passive. . . Iron  may.  .be  rendered 
passive  ..  by  holding  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  the_  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp,  whereby  it  becomes  superficially  oxidised. 

c.  Law  and  Comm.  Of  a  debt,  bond,  or  share : 
On  which  no  interest  is  paid.     Of  a  trust:   On 
which   the   trustees    have    no   duty   to    perform ; 
nominal.     Passive  commerce :  commerce  in  which 
the  productions  of  one  country  are  transported  by 
the  people  of  another ;  opposed  to  active  commerce, 
in  which  a  country  transports  as  well  as  produces 
its  own  goods.     Passive  use  :  a  use  in  which  one 
person  had  possession  of  the  estate  while  another 
enjoyed  the  profits  arising  from  it ;  a  permissive  use. 

1837  W.  HAYES  Conveyancing  (ed.  3)  83  The  right  of  the 
wife  of  a  sole  owner  of  the  legal  inheritance  to  be  endowed 
of  one-third  of  the  land  at  his  death,  also  gave  occasion . .  to 
passive  trusts.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.v.,  In  order  to 
guard  against  the  forfeiture  of  a  legal  estate  for  life,  passive 
trusts,  by  settlement,  were  resorted  to  . .  and  passive  trusts 
were  and  are  created  in  order  to  prevent  dower.  1882 
BITHELL  Counting.ho.  Diet.,  Passive  Bonds  or  Shares, 
Bonds  or  Shares  issued  by  a  Government  or  by  a  com- 
mercial company,  on  which  no  interest  is  paid,  but  entitling 
the  holder  to  some  future  benefit  or  claim.  1883  LELY 
Whartcn's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  7),  Passive  debt,  a  debt  upon 
which,  by  or  without  agreement. .no  interest  is  payable. 
B.  sb.  [Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.] 

]_  That  which  is  the  object  of  the  action  of 
something  else ;  a  passive  thing,  quality,  or  pro- 
perty. Now  usually  in  //. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  12  Euery  actiue 
woorcheth  on  his  passiue.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
XIV.  yi.  (1886)  308  The  artificial!  applieing  of  the  actives  and 
passives  of  gold  and  silver.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
44  A  due  conjunction  of  actives  and  passives,  a  1677  HALE 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  v.  338  Man  . .  by  applying  Actives  to 
Passives^  may  do  things  of  not  unlike  a  nature;  as  the 
acceleration  of  the  growth  of  Seeds  by  Mineral  Preparations. 
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2.  Gram.  The  passive  voice  ;  a  passive  verb. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  34  Changyng  the  gendre  and  nombre 
of  the  participle,  .lyke  as  thoughe  they  were  passyves.  1533 
UDALL  Flonres  104  b,  Ituitto  is  one  of  the  verbes  that  gouerne 
a  double  accusatife  after  them,  and  of  al  suche  verbes  their 
passiues  require  the  later  accusatiue  of  both.  1669  MILTON 
Accedence  Wks.  (1851)450  The  Passive  signifieth  what  is 
done  to  one  by_  another.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.  Gram.  (1765) 
ed  by  the  addition  of  the  participle 


_ 
M  ij,  The  passive  is  forme 

S-eterite,  to  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be.  194 
.  F.  EMERSON  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.  §  35  The  place  of  this  old 
inflected  passive  has  been  supplied  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages by  a  compound  passive  using  auxiliaries. 

3.  A  passive,  unresisting,  or  submissive  person  or 
creature.  Now  unusual. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  i.  §  3  His  patience  in  all  His 
sufferings  did  farre  exceed  the  patience  of  dumb  creatures, 
of  lambs  themselves,  of  wormes,  or  meaner  sensible  passives, 
1749  RICHARDSON  Corr.  (1804)  II.  215  Poor  Passives  !  not 
allowed  to  have  wills  of  their  own  !  1755  Ibid.  III.  223 
Down  goes  the  passive  ;  finds  them,  either  tired  with  their 
walk;  or  discontented  with  the  want  of  variety  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  or  lanes. 

f  Pa*ssiveless,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f. 
PASSIVE  a.  -t-  -LESS.]  Not  passive,  impassive. 

1602  J.  DA  vi  t.s  Mirum  in  Modum  G  iij  b,  Wert  [  —  were  it] 
in  him,  as  in  vs,  a  passiue  moode,  He  were  not  God,  for  God 
is  Passiuelesse. 

Passively  (pse'sivli),  adv.  [f.  PASSIVE  a.  + 
-LY2.]  In  a  passive  way  or  manner:  a.  In 
various  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  PASSIVE  a. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  203  He  .  .  is  in  testable,  both 
actiuely  and  passiuely.  .  he  can  neither  make  a  testament, 
nor  receiue  anie  benefite  by  a  testament.  1643  PRYNNE 
Sffv.  Power  ParL  \\\.  5  The  whole  State  and  Kingdome.. 
may  lawfully.,  not  only  passively,  but  actively  resist  their 
Prince,  in  such  his  violent,  exorbitant,  tyrannicall  proceed- 
ings. 1775  JOHNSON  Tax.no  Tyr.  68  Incendiaries,  that.. 
toss  brands  among  a  rabble  passively  combustible.  1837 
WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  III.  40  Soft  iron  is  only 
passively  magnetic.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  i  It  [the  mind] 
is  passively  receptive  of  any  impressions  that  may  be  made 
upon  it.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'1  Bot.  713  The 
tissues  which  are  passively  distended  may  be  said  to  be  m 
a  state  of  negative  tension, 

b.  Gram.  In  the  sense  or  with  the  construction 
of  the  passive  voice;  in  a  manner  asserting  the 
undergoing  of  some  action. 

1530  PALSGR.  302  All  .  .  whose  signifycacion  may  serve 
bothe  actyvely  and  passively,  as  ntuaolet  apte  or  mete  or  able 
to  chaunge,  or  apte  or  mete  or  able  to  be  chaunged.  1571 
GOLDING  Cafaitt  on  Ps.  xxxvii.  3  (Ragna)  should  be  taken 
passively,  (to  be  fed).  1683  Case  Doubt.  Conscience^  Some- 
times it  is  taken  Passively,  and  then  the  Signification  of  it 
is  this,  to  be  Divided. 

Passiveiiess  (pse'sivnAi).  [f.  asprec.  -f  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  passive,  passivity; 
in  Grammar,  the  being  in  the  passive  voice. 

a  i6£a  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  75  Mere  body,  which  will  be 
recoiling  back  perpetually  into  its  own  inert  and  sluggish 
passiveness.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Afiol.  Quakers  v.  §  17.  149 
In  him  that  is  saved,  the  working  is  of  the  Grace  and  not  of 
the  Man;  and  it's  a  Passiveness,  rather  tban  an  Act.  1798 
WORDSW.  Expost.  $  Reply  24,  1  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress  ;  That  we  can  feed 
this  mind  of  ours  In  a  wise  passiveness.  1832  HT,  MARTINEAU 
Ireland  v.  78  Dora's  passiveness  arose  from  a  sense  of  the 
uselessness  of  opposition.  1845  STODDART  in  Encyct.  Metrpp. 
(1847)  I.  41/1  It  signifies  activity^  with  actives,  and  passive- 
ness  with  passives..  but  indeed  it  always  savours,  tn  some 
degree,  of  passiveness. 

Passivity  (psesrviti).  [f.  L.  passlv-us  PASSIVE 
4-  -ITY:  cf.  }>.  passivity  passivett  (lyth  c.).] 

f  1.  Capability  of  suffering  ;  passibility.  Obs. 

1664  H.  MORE  Synopsis  Proph.  517  The  passivity  of  that 
divinity  lodging  in  Cnrist  1680  BAXTER  Cath.  Commun. 
(1684)  20  As  Man,  his  knowledge  and  will  must  have  some- 
what of  Passivity,  though  not  of  Pain. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  subject  to 
external  force  ;  the  state  of  being  affected  or  acted 
upon  by  an  external  cause  or  agent.     Also,  with  a 
and  //.,  an  instance  of  this,  a  passive  quality  or 
affection  ;  transf.  a  thing  that  is  merely  passive. 

1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  n.  ii.  128.  a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR 
Serm.  III.  x.  (R.),  God  in  the  creation  of  this  world  first 
produced  a  mass  of  matter,  having  nothing  in  it  but  an 
obediential  capacity  and  passivity.  178*  WOLLASTON  Relig. 
Nat.  ix.  (1724)  187  These.,  affections  of  matter,  .are  proofs 
of  its  passivity,  deadness,  and  utter  incapacity  of  becoming 
cogitative.  1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  iii.  184^  The 
mind  must  be  more  than  a  mere  passivity  or  receiving- 
surface.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  I.  i.  i.  ii.  §  2. 
156  The  liability  of  matter  to  be  shaped,  and  the  liability  of 
the  mind  to  have  perceptions  and  ideas,  are  pure  passivities. 

b.  Gram.  Passive  meaning  or  construction. 
t  1871  EARLE  PhiloL  Eng.    Tongue  §  523  This  of  as  the 
instrument  of  passivity  has  given  place  to  by.    ibid.  §  525 
The  preposition  w///;..in  the  fourteenth  century,  .was  used 
like  the  by  of  passivity. 

3.  Submission  or  tendency  to  submit  to  external 
force  or  to  another's  will  ;  submissiveness. 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  v.  Notes  155  The  purity,  mild- 
ness and  passivity  of  their  Spirits.  1849  ROBERTSON  Scrm. 
Ser.  i.  ii.  (1866)  33  The  soul  resigns  itself  in  pure  passivity. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxviii.  10  You  did  aptly  finger  My 
passivity,  fool'd  me  most  supinely. 

4.  Want  of  activity,  quiescence,  inertness;  finertia. 
1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  115  The  passivity  of  a  potent 

Army  and  Party  formerly  against  him,  1740  CHEYNE 
Regimen  311  Its  Passivity  or  Inertia  cannot  be  infinit,  but 
lessens  as  its  Density  does.  i8a6  GOOD  Bk.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  69 
Passivity,  inertia,  or  vis  inertias,  is  the  tendency  in  a  body 
to  persevere  in  a  given  state,  whether  of  rest  or  motion. 


PASSOVER. 

b.  Ckem.  Chemical  inactivity :  see  PASSIVE  7  b. 

1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  140  The  passivity  of 
iron  can  be  produced  in  various  ways. 

Pass-key  (p<rs,kf:).  [f.  PASS  v.  or  sb.  + 
KEY  rf.1]  A  key  (other  than  the  ordinary  key) 
of  a  door  or  gate,  with  which  a  person  can  let 
himself  in  or  out  at  times  when  the  door  or  gate  is 
shut :  spec.  a.  A  key  that  will  open  any  of  a 
number  of  locks,  a  master-key ;  also  fg. ;  b. 
a  private  key  to  a  gate,  etc. ;  c.  a  latch-key. 

c  1817  HOGG  Tales  $  Sk.  (1837)  IV.  164, 1  gained  the  gate; 
but . .  it  was  fast  locked,  the  Countess  having  the  pass-key. 
1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  31/2  The  baron,  by  means  of  a  pass- 
key, entered  the  chamber  of  his  son.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng. 
Char.  (1852)  26  Deprecation,  whether  in  tone,  manner,  or 
phraseology,  is  an  universal  pass-key.  1861  M.  ARNOLD 
Pop.  Edac.  France  152  The  Nancy  inspector  who  went 
round  the  schools  of  that  town  with  me,  had  a  pass-key  by 
which  he  let  himself  into  any  one  of  them  when  he  pleased. 
1871  H.  W.  BEECHER  Lect.  Preaching -a.  184  There  is  only 
one  pass-key  that  will  open  every  door,  and  that  is  the 
golden  key  of  love.  1881  J.  HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Fooli.xxx.\,U 
she  returned  late,  she  would  let  herself  in  with  her  pass-key. 

Pass-lamb,  paschal  lamb  :  see  PASCH  3. 

Passless  (pa-s,les),  a.     [f.  PASS  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

L   That  cannot  be  passed,  impassable,   poetic. 

1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes,  Plagues  Egypt  xvii,  Behold 
what  passless  Rocks  on  either  hand  Like  Prison  walls  about 
them  stand  !  1704  COLERIDGE  Lines  on  a  Friend  47  Is  this 
piled  earth  our  Being's  passless  mound?  1881  G.  B.  SMITH 
Life  Bright  I.  ii.  19  Prejudices  which  formed  an  almost 
passless  barrier. 

2.  Without  a  pass  or  passport  (PASS  sb?  8). 

1900  Daily  News  i  Jan.  3/3  To  the  discomfort  of  the  pass- 
less  and  the  terror  of  the  suspect. 

Passman  (pa-S|ins:n).  [f.  PASS  sb?  4  +  MAN.] 
In  some  universities  :  A  student  who  reads  for 
and  takes  a  '  pass '  degree ;  opposed  to  konour- 
or  honours-man,  class-man. 

1860  BURROWS  Pass  fy  Class  i.  6  A  place  in  either  Class 
List  will  distinguish  him  from  the  Pass-men.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Commw.  III.  VI.  cii.  446  That  separation  which  has 
grown  up  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  between  pass  or  poll 
men  and  honour  men.  1894  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  Bk.  of 
Recoil.  I.  iv.  56  More  scholarship  than  a  mere  Oxford  pass- 
man usually  possesses. 

f  Fa'ss-ma:ster.  Obs.  [f.  PASS  v.  or  sb.  + 
MASTEB  j^.] 

1.  One  who  has  passed  as  a  master :  =  PASSED- 

MASTEB. 

1599  JAS.  I  BatriA.  Aaipof  (1603)  58,  I  would  haue  you 
reasonably  versed  in  them,  but  not  preassing  to  bee  a  passe- 
maister  in  any  of  them. 

2.  =  PAST-MASTER  i. 

1785  W.  O.  V— N  Three  Knocks  at  Door  of  Free-Masonry 
a  The  Pass-Master  hath  the  Compasses  and  Sun,  with  a 
Line  of  Cords  about  his  Neck,  viz.  60  Degrees. 

3.  An  officer  of  a  poor-law  district  having  the 
charge  of  passing  on  paupers  to  their  own  parish 
or  union. 

1818  ALD.  WOOD  in  Part.  Debates  1010  There  was  a 
penalty  of  ^20  upon  the  pass-master  who  suffered  vagrants 
to  escape.  1887  RIBTON-TURNER  Vagrants  <$•  Vagrancy  x. 
241  The  Pass  Master  for  the  City  of  London. 

f  Pa-ssock.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  pessock.  [Cf. 
pess  '  a  hassock  to  kneel  on  at  church '  (Forby) ; 
also  hassock.']  1  =  HASSOCK.  Cf.  BASS  st.2  2. 

1680  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  Michael's,  Bp.  Stortford  (1882) 
79  Pd  for  cassocks  for  the  church.  1687  Ibid.,  Payd  for  two 
Pessocks  for  the  Pullpett  and  Deske. 

Passo-porto,  obs.  form  of  PASSPORT,  q.  v. 

FaSSOver  (pci's^vai).  [f.  verbal  phrase  pass 
over;  see  PASS  v.  67  e.] 

I.  1.  The  name  of  a  Jewish  feast,  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  (first)  month 
Nisan,  commemorative  of  the  'passing  over"  of 
the  houses  of  the  Israelites  whose  door-posts  were 
marked  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  when  the 
Egyptians  were  smitten  with  the  death  of  their 
firstborn.  Extended  to  include  the  seven  following 
days,  the  whole  making  the  '  days  of  unleavened 
bread'  (Exod.  xii.  8). 

1530  TINDALE  Exod.  xii.  ji  And  ye  shall  eate  it  in  haste, 
for  it  is  the  Lordes  passeouer.  1335  COVERDALE  Exod.  xii. 
43  This  is  the  maner  of  the  kepynge  of  Passeouer.  1662 
GuRNALLCVir.  in  Arm.  verse  10.  iv.  §  4  (1679)  495/1  Baptism 
is  clearer  than  Circumcision,  Lords  Supper  than  Passover. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  17/2  The  modem  Jews 
observe  in  general  the  same  ceremonies  that  were  practised 
by  their  ancestors,  in  the  celebration  of  the  passover.  1840 
Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  304  Passover.. also  called  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread. 
b.  transf. 

1726  AYLIFFF,  Parcrgon  236  Thus  the  Lord's  Passover, 
which  we  commonly  call  Easter,  was  order'd  by  the  Canon- 
Law  to  be  celebrated  every  year  on  a  Sunday,  otherwise 
stiled  the  Lord's-Day. 

2.  Contextually,  The  lamb  sacrificed  at  the 
Passover,  the  Paschal  lamb.  b.  fig.  Applied  to 
Christ,  of  whom  the  Paschal  lamb  was  regarded 
as  typical  (i  Cor.  v.  7). 


is  called  the  passeouer.  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Christ  our  Pass- 
over Wks.  (1849)  266  The_lamb  was  called  the  passover. 
The  sign  for  the  thing  signified. 


PASSPORT. 

3.  attrib.,  vspassovcr-bread,  -cake,  lamb,  offering. 
jus  BRINKLOW  Lament.  16  The  passeouer  lambe   was 

asvl-ne  a  token,  and  a  remembraunce.  1611  BIBLE  2  Ckron. 
xxxv  7  losiah  gaue  to  the  people,  of  the  flocke,  lambes  and 
kiddes  all  for  the  Passeouer-oflerings.  1858  SIMMONUS  Diet. 
Trade,  Passover-bread,  Passover-cake,  a  thin  unleavened 
cake,  used  among  the  Jews  at  the  festival  of  the  Passover. 

II.  (pa-s,o":v3j).  In  general  senses  from  the 
verbal  phr.  pass  over  (PASS  v.  67). 

4.  A  passing  or  going  over  ;  a  passing  from  this 
world  to  the  next ;  a  going  over  from  one  religion 
to  another. 

a  1661  HEYLIN  Laud  (1668)  530  On  the  Evening  before  Ins 
[Laud's!  Passover,  the  night  before  the  dismal  Combate 
betwixt  him  and  Death.  1889  S.  I.  EALES  St.  Bernard  I. 
35  When  he  made  his  passpver,  that  is  when  he  was  con- 
verted from  Judaism  to  Christianity. 

6.  Sc.  An  act  of  passing  over  something,  or 
something  passed  over,  in  speech  or  writing ;  an 
intentional  omission. 

i8aa  Scorr  Nigel  xiv,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  was  mair  worthy 
ofthejiameibutletthatbea  pass-over.  1830  GALT  Lawm 
T.  i.  i.  (1849)  4  A  passage  in  my  history  that  should  not  be 
a  passover.  1833  Fraset's  M_ag.  Oct.  396,  I  could  master 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  without  making  above  a 
dozen  pass-overs. 

Pass-parole,  variant  of  PASSE-PAKOLE. 

Passport  (po.-Sipo.it),  J*.1  Forms:  6  passe-, 
passporte,  i,pa»e-,  paspourte),  6-7  passeport, 
pasporte,  (erron.  6  paspote,  pastport,  7  passe- 
board),  6-8  pasport,  6-  passport,  (7  pass  port, 
7-8  pass-port).  0.  1  passo-porto.  [a.  f. passe- 
port  (i5thc.  in  Littre)  =  It.  passaporto,  f.  passe, 
passa,  imper.  of  passer,  passare  (see  PASSE-)  +port, 
porto,  PORT,  seaport.] 

1 1.  Authorization  to  pass  from  a  port  or  leave 
a  country,  or  to  enter  or  pass  through  a  country. 
Letters  of  passport,  a  letter  or  document  giving 
such  authorization ;  =  sense  a.  Obs. 

tciSoo  Cov.  Corp.  Chr.  Plays  (E.  E.T.  S.)  23/670  Youre 
pase-porte  for  a  C  dcyis  Here  schall  you  haue  of  clere  cum- 
mand,  Owre  reme  to  labur  any  weyis.  1511  DK.  ALBANY  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  287  Send  me  3»'  lettres  of  passe- 
port  for  my  said  secretaire,  c  1540  tr.  Pot.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist. 
(Camden  No.  36)  276  His  sowldiers,  covenauntmge  with  the 
Normans  for  free  pasporte.  ISSS  EDEN  Decades  237  To 
cary  theym  [cloues]  frome  thense  into  other  regions,  they 

'    f     *     .  *  •;;    e ._  .»__  L_U -_o-  :..  T~lc»rt.. 


ledge  or  lycence,  and  without  pasport  letters.  1606  in  Capt. 
Smith's  Wks.  (Arb.)  Introd.  37  Suffer  no  man  to  return 
but  by  pasport  from  the  President  and  Counsel. 

2.  A  formal  document  authorizing  a  person  to 
pass  out  of  or  into  a  country  or  state,  or  to  pass 
through  a  foreign  country  ;  in  the  latter  case  orig. 
•»  safe-conduct,  and  granted,  usually  with  defined 
limitations  of  destination,  time,  and  purpose  ;  but 
gradually  extended  in  use,  until  it  now  means 
A  document  issued  by  competent  authority,  granting 
permission  to  the  person  specified  in  it  to  travel, 
and  authenticating  his  right  to  protection. 

1546  EARL  OF  SURREY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  HI.  III.  286 
Now  ther  resteth  nothing  to  be  don,  but  their  paspourte  and 
redy  dispatch  from  you.  11548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV 
227  b,  Aduisinge  the  Frenche  kyng  . .  to  send  to  him  an 
Herault,  to  fetche  a  saue  conduyte  &  pasport.  i«'  T.  WIL- 
SON Logike  (1567)  43  In  time  of  warre  it  is  euill  trauailing 
without  a  passeport  [1580  pasport].  1573-80  BARET  Ala. 
P  172  A  Passport,  or  safe  conduct  to  passe.  1633  T.  STAFFORD 
Pac.  Hit.  i.  viii.  (1821)  Ml  To  graunt  mee..your  passeport 
and  Safe-conduct  through  all  your  Garrisons.  1655  DIGGES 
Compl.  Amtass.  326  The  Lord  Levingston  desireth  most 
earnestly  to  have  a  passport  to  pass  through  England.  1665 
EVELYN  Diary  24  Apr.,  I  was  commanded  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Holland  Ambassador,  where  he  was  to  stay 
for  his  passport.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pass-port, 
a  licence,  or  letter  from  a  prince,  or  governor,  granting 
liberty  and  safe-conduct  to  travel,  enter,  and  go  out 
of  his  territories,  freely  and  without  molestation.  The 
pass-port  is,  properly,  given  to  friends;  and  the  safe-conduct 
to  enemies.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  304/2  Passport,  a 

Srinted  permission  signed  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
ome  department  of  a  country,  which  allows  a  subject  of 
tb.it  country  to  leave  it  and  go  abroad.  When  he  has  ob- 
tained this,  the  bearer  must  have  his  passport  signed  by  the 
minister  or  agent  of  the  state  to  which  he  intends  to  proceed. 
. .  Such  a  document  states  the  name,  surname,  age,  and  pro- 
fession of  the  bearer,  and  serves  as  a  voucher  of  his  character 
and  nation. . .  The  system  of  passports  . .  has  become  much 
more  rigid  and  vexatious  during  tne  last  half  century.  The 
only  civilised  countries  in  which  passports  are  not  required 
are  the  British  Islands  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  1842  HRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  s.  v.,  In  France, 
and  in  many  continental  countries,  home  passports  are 
necessary  for  the  native  traveller.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain 
I.  7  The  French,  during  their  intrusive  occupation  of  Spain, 
introduced  the  severe  machinery  of  police  and  passports. 

tb.  A  permit  for  discharged  inmates  of  a 
hospital,  soldiers,  paupers,  etc.  to  proceed  to  a 
specified  destination,  and  (often)  to  ask  alms  on 
the  way.  Obs. 

1548  Act  2  $  3  Edw.  VI,  c.  2  8  10  No  Captain,  .shall  give 
to  any  of  his  Soldiers. .any  Licence  or  Passports  to  depart 
from  his  Service.  1551  in  I'icary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xvi. 
308  At  their  departure  [as  cured],  to  geue  vnto  them  a  passe- 
porte. Ibid.  336  [Form  of]  A  passeport  to  be  deliuered  to 
the  Poore  [to  pass  them  to  their  place  of  nativity).  1574  in 
N.  %  Q.  9th  Ser.  (1003)  XII.  414/2  To  a  pore  man  having  a 
paspote  to  go  to  the  Cy  tie  uf  llathe,  vjd.  1578  Xoitinfham  Rec. 
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IV.  158,  iij.  sodyors  havyng  a  pasport  to  pase  frome  Oxford 
toNewCastyir.  1591  SrKNSKRA/.//KWfr<r'io6Erewefarlher 
passe  I  will  devise  A  pasport  for  us  both  in  fittest  wire.  And 
by  the  names  of  Souldiers  us  protect :  That  now  is  thought 
a  civile  begging  sect.  1597  ist  Pt.  Return  Jr.  Parnass.  I.  i. 
184  Thou  migh[t]st  betake  thysclfe  in  forma  pauperis  to 
a  boxe  and  a  passporte.  1601  COBNWALLIS  Est.  (1633)  v, 
Counterfaits  [which].. begge  under  the  Passe-port  of  Love* 
C.  trans/.  (See  quots.) 

1696  HKOOKHOLSE  Ttinflt  Open,  2  These  Marks  confirm 
and  ratifie  their  Claim,  and  give  them  a  Passo-porto  to  enter 
into  the  Millennium,  which  is  the  promised  Land  of  the 
Christians.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Pope  12  Feb., 
They  are  heirs-general  to  all  the  money  of  the  laity ;  for 
which,  in  return,  they  give  them  formal  passports,  signed 
and  sealed  for  heaven.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  79 
(Russian  funeral)  The  priest  produces  a  ticket,  signed  by  the 
bishop  and  another  clergyman,  as  the  deceased's  passport  to 
heaven.  1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia  36/1  This  is 
v.  hat  all  you  foreigners  call  the  passport  i  and  you  relate,  in 
books  of  travels,  that  we  believe  no  soul  can  go  to  Heaven 
without  it.  .it  is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration,  or  certifi. 
cate,  concerning  the  death  of  the  deceased. 
8.  Naval.  A  document  granted  to  a  neutral 
merchant-vessel,  esp.  in  time  of  war,  by  a  power 
at  peace  with  the  state  to  which  it  belongs, 
authorizing  it  to  proceed  without  molestation  in 
certain  waters ;  a  sea-letter. 

1581  L.  ALDERSEY  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  183  Our  captaines 
pasport  and  the  gift  of  loo  chekins  discharged  all.  164*  Ord. 
<5-  Declar.  Lards  tt  Comm.  20  Oct.  3  Other  Vessels,,  .not 
having  on  board  them  a  Pasport  or  Licence  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  1798  NELSON  25  Oct.  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  158  You  will  grant  Passports  for 
all  Vessels  which  the  Inhabitants  may  wish  to  send  to  Sicily. 
1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII.  112  Passport,  or  Pass,  ..is 
also  a  permission  granted  by  any  state  to  navigate  some 
particular  sea,  without  hindrance  or  molestation.  1867  in 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

4.  A  licence  to  import  or  export  dutiable  goods 
without  paying  the  usual  duties,  or  contraband 
goods  on  payment  of  the  duties. 

1715  Land.  Gai.  No.  5344/2  The  Pass-port.. granted  to  the 
Prussian  Minister  for  sending  from  this  Country  14225 
Cannon  Balls.  i7»7-4'  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Pass-part  .. 
a  licence  granted  by  a  prince  for  the  importing,  or  exporting 
merchandizes,  &c.  without  paying  the  duties. . .  Pass-part  is 
also  a  licence  obtained  for  the  importing  or  exporting  of 
merchandizes  deemed  contraband.and  declared  suchby  tar ifls, 
6.  fig.  a.  An  authorization  or  permission  to  pass 
or  go  anywhere ;  t  a  dismissal  (o6s.}. 

15..  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  250  Kepe  hym  as  longe  as  he  cann 
lyve,  And  at  hys  ende  hys  paseport  geve.  1579  SHENSER 
Sheph.  Col.  Epil.  7  Goe  lyttle  Calender,  thou  hast  a  free 
passeporte.  c  1586  CTF.SS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXII.  vi  With- 
out  his  praise  No  nights,  no  dales  Shall  pasport  have  to 
go.  1631  Celestina  xvm.  182,  I  will  give  him  his  passe- 
port,  I  warrant  you,  unlesse  hee  betake  him  to  his  heeles, 
and  runne  away  from  me.  1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng. 
Prosp.  (1865)  108  This  little  Pappouse  trayells  about  with 
his  bare  footed  mother  to  paddle  in  the  Icie  Clammbankes 
after  three  or  foure  ilayes  of  age  have  sealed  his  passeboard 
and  his  mothers  recoverie.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belphegor  v.  in, 
1  made  his  passport  for  t'other  world  about  four  years  since. 
1706  BAYNAKD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  tj  Cold  Bath.  11.  318  She 
told  me  that  she  was  in  a  dying  condition,  and . .  I  wished  her 
a  comfortable  passport  to  the  other  World.  1831  LYTTON 
Godolphin  iii,  Give  me  free  passport  hereafter  to  come  and 
go  as  I  list.  1837  SOUTHEY  Whs.  I.  p.  xxx,  The  approbation 
of  the  reviewers  served  as  a  passport  for  the  poem  to 
America.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  47  The  Phoenicians, 
true  to  their  general  policy.. to  trade  with  those  countries 
only  where  trade  was  its  own  passport  and  its  own  security. 
b.  That  which  gives  the  right  or  privilege  of 
entry  into  some  society,  state,  or  sphere  of  action  ; 
a  warrant  of  admission. 


of  Poetry,  a  1700  DRYDEN  Dcatk  of  Anyntas  76  His  pass- 
port is  his  innocence  and  grace.  171$  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1727) 
IV.  viii.  339  Without  a  Passport  from  the  Judgment,  it 
[Religion]  will  never  gain  afull  and  free  Admittance  into  the 
Affections.  1816  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  \.  vii,  In  England 
personal  distinction  is  the  only  passport  to  the  society  of 
the  great.  1817  LYTTON  Pelham  xlvi,  If  you  are  rich  enough 
to  afford  it,  . .  there  is  no  passport  to  fame  like  eccentricity. 
1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  185  The  man  to  whom  in. 
tellectual  ability  was  the  surest  passport  for  attention. 

C.  A  certificate  intended  to  introduce,  or  secure 
admission  ;  a  voucher. 

1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  ft  Cassandra  I.  iii.  B  ij  b,  La. 
Thou  shalt  haue  a  Pasporte.  Ros.  Yea,  but  after  what 
sorte?  La.  Why,  that  thou  wart  my  man.  159*  NASHE 
Saffron  Walden  5  For  a  more  ratefied  pasport ..  that  I  haue 
read  it  and  digested  it,  this  title  itbeareth.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts 
Wellm.  ii.  58  Looke  on  his  Letter  Madam,here's  my  Pasport. 
1676  TOWERSON  Decalcgue  124  Looking  upon  their  images 
as  fit  passports  of  his  worship.  1757  FOOTE  Author  n. 
Wks.  1799  I.  153  What  apology  can  you  make  me,  who 
was  your  passport,  your  security?  1875  FORTNUM  majolica 
v.  50  A  few  of  these  forgeries  ..  have  found  their  way  into 
public  museums  under  a  false  passport. 

f  d.  Authorization  (to  do  something).    Obs. 

1597  ist  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  n.  L  783  When  ragged 
pedants  have  there  pasports  sealde  To  whip  fonde  wagges 
for  all  there  knaverie.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  Ded.,  Plays 
1873  I.  in  Least  by  others  stealth  it  be  unprest,  Without 
my  pasport,  patcht  with  others  wit. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  passport  clerk,  letter 
(see  i)  ;  passport  port,  a  port  for  the  entrance  of 
which  by  foreigners  a  passport  is  required  ;  t  pass- 
port-maker (humorous),  a  maker  of  'passports'  to 
another  world,  a  halter-maker. 


PAST. 

1788  Loud.  Mag.  136  The  gentleman. .was  a  very  eminent 
passport  or  halter-maker.  i86s  F.  A.  TROLLOP*  Marietta 

1.  U.  32  Drawn  with  an  accuracy  which.. might  move  the 
envy  of  a  passport  clerk.    1808  Wcstm.  Gat.  12  May  j/a 
Talicn-Wan  has  now  been  at  different  times  I.  A  free  port. 

2.  An  open  port.    3.  A  treaty  port.    4.  A  passport  port. 

t  Pa-ss-pOTt,  SP.Z  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  PASS-  + 
POBT  sby\  A  port  by  which  to  pass,  an  outlet. 

1676  GREW  Anal.  Leaves  iv.  |  2  The  Skins,  of  at  least 
many  PUnts,  are  formed  with  several  Orifices  or  Pass-forts. 

Pa'ssport,  v.  [f.  PASSPOBT  **.']  trans.  To 
furnish  (or  trouble)  with  a  passport. 

1814  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  473  Parched,  passported... 
plundered, starved, and  stenched, for  i2oomiles.t  1885  G.  W. 
CABLE  Creoles  of  Louisiana  xti.  81  Their  ships  must  be 
passported. 

Fa-ssportless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out a  passport,  unprovided  with  a  passport. 

1595  CHAPMAN  Ovid's  Banquet  ofSence  Dcd.,  Wandering 
like  passportless  men.  1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Russia  xxix. 
481  Regarding  fugitives  or  passportless  wanderers  in  general. 

Pass-time,  obs.  form  of  PASTIME. 

Passulate  (px'sirfl^t),  a.  rare—",  [f.  med. 
or  mod.L.  passulatus  for  It.  passolato  dried  (as 
raisins)  in  the  sun,  f.  passola,  passola  uva  dried 
grape,  raisin,  f.  L.  uva  fossa  raisin:  see  PASS**."] 
(See  quot.  1857.)  So  Passulate  (px-sirfUit)  v. 
trans.,  to  make  into  raisins,  to  dry  (grapes)  ; 
Pacsula  tion,  the  drying  of  grapes  into  raisins. 

1857  MAYNE  E.rpfs.  Lex.,  Passulatus,  applied  to  certain 
medicines  of  which  raisins  formed  the  chief  ingredient: 
passulate.  1873  THUDICHUM  Cantor  Lect.  Wines  20/1 
Grapes  which  had  been  strongly  passulated  in  the  sun.  1884 
—  Alcoholic  Drinks  14  These  grapes.. have  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  becoming  very  sweet  without  passulation,  or 
shrivelling  to  raisins. 

||  Fassus  (pae-s&i).  [L.  passus  step,  pace ;  m 
mcd.L.,  passage  of  a  book,  etc.]  A  section,  division, 
or  canto  of  a  story  or  poem.  (Used  in  reference 
to  mediseval  works  in  which  it  was  used  as  Latin.) 
Cf.  PACE  rf.i  12,  PASS  rf.i  i. 

[01400-50  Alexander  p.  7  Secundus  passus  Alexandri. 
a  1400  Langland's  P.  PI.  C.  p.  15  (MS.  Cott,  Vesp.  B.  XVL) 
Hie  incipit  secundus  passus  de  uisione  Willelmi  de  petro 
plouhman.]  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  42  At  this,  the 
minstrell  made  a  pauz  &  a  curtezy,  for  Primus  passus.  1885 
SKEAT  Langland's  P.  PI.  Gen.  Pref.  p.  xi,  MS.  RawL  Poet. 
137  contained  a  complete  copy  of  the  A-text,  and  preserved 
the  whole  of  Passus  XII.  laid.  p.  xv,  Prefixed  to  the  Notes 
on  each  Passus  of  the  C-text  is  a  Scheme  of  Contents. 

Passvolant,  obs.  form  of  PASSE-VOLANT. 

Password  (pa-s,wwd).  [f.  PASS  sb*  +  WOBD 
st>.]  A  word  .authorizing  the  utterer  to  pass ;  a 
word  appointed  as  a  token  to  distinguish  friends 
from  enemies ;  esp.  Mil.  a  parole,  a  watchword. 

£1817  HOGG  Tales  ft  Sketches  I.  293  The  other  retaliated 
the  blame  on  the  wounded  youth,  for  his  temerity  in  coming 
without  the  pass-word.  1855  MACALXAY  Hist.  tng.  xv.  III. 
555  Ferguson,  .longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies 
where  none  could  enter  without  a  pass-word.  i*4«  SALA 
Seven  Sons  II.  viii.  206  [He]  gave  the  pass-word  to  the 
sentinel,  and  was  admitted. 
b.  fig.  =  Watchword  ;  secret  of  admittance. 

1836  Backwoods  of  Canada  127  My  pass-words  are  '  Hope  ! 
Resolution!  and  Perseverance!'  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD 
Colonial  Reformer  (1891)  142  That  fresh,  unspoiled,  girlish 
heart  to  which  he  alone  had  the  password. 

t  Passwort.   Obs.    =  PAI.SYWORT,  the  Cowslip. 

1671  SKINNER  Etymol.  Botan.,Passworts,  Flores  Primula 
veris,  contr.  a  Palsy-worts  (i.  e.)  Paralyseos. 

Passyble,  obs.  form  of  PASSABLE,  PASSIBLE. 
Passy-measure :  see  PASSEMEASTJBE. 
Passyngere,  obs.  form  of  PASSENGEB. 
Pasayng  Sunday,  corrupt  f.  PASSIOX  SPXDAT. 
Past  (past),///,  a.  and  so.  Forms :  a.  3-9  passed, 

(4  y-,  5  -id,  -yd,  J-,  5  •*•  PMI!it'  7  ?«;»'d)  '•  "• 
3-  past,  (4-6  paste).  [Pa-  pple.  of  PASS  v. : 
cf.  f  .passe,  L.  prsaeritui]  A.  ///.  a. 

I.  I.  Predicatively  after  be :   Gone  by  in  time ; 
elapsed  ;  done  with ;  over.     (L.  prttteritvs.) 

This  was  really  the  perfect  tense  of  resultant  condition, 
(cf  PASS  v.  13),  formed,  as  in  other  vbs.  of  motion,  with  « 
instead  of  nave :  cf.  he  is  come,  he  is  gone,  the  sun  wat 
risen,  Babylon  is  fallen.  Also  fast  and  gone. 

,,..-1388  [see  PASS  v.  13).  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  R  xvm.  133 
Sith  bis  tarn  was  bore  ben  xxx"  wynter  passed.  1387 
TREVISA  Hidden  VIII.  59  When  l>e  jere  were  i-passed 
he  sent  to  Rome.  0400  Destr.  Troy  10133  When  paste 
was  the  pes,  parties  were  gedirt.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  799 
The  nytt  was  paste,  the  day  was  come.  is«6  TINDALK  Rom. 
iii.  25  He  forgeveth  the  synnes  thatt  are  passed  !««/»•• 
passhed].  ISM  SHAKS.  Ven.  »  Ad.  380  My  day  s  delight  is 
past,  my  horse  is  gone.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xv.  32  Agag 
said,  Surely  the  bitternesse  of  death  is  past.  1784  COWPER 
Task  i.  639  The  dream  is  past ;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
Thy..homestall  thatchecf  with  leaves.  1841  TENNYSON 
Vision  of  Sin  iv.  09  What  I  the  flower  of  hfe  is  past. 

II.  atlrib.  (orig.  after  its  sb.) 

2.  That  is  gone,  passed  away,  bygone ;  e 
(of  time) ;    belonging   to  or  having  existed   or 
occurred  in  former  days,  or  before  the  time  current. 

Knse'^sed"^0-?.  %£?£&.*  Pro'TkU,' 
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Life  Sanderson  53  This  Relation  of  my  pass'd  thoughts. 
1781  COWPER  Truth  256  While  danger  passed  is  turned  to 
present  joy.  a  i8ai  KEATS  In  a  drear-nighted  December 
iii,  But  were  there  ever  any  Writhed  not  at  passed  joy? 

/3.  13..  Cursor  M.  12125  Noghtallan  be  time  past  {MS.  F. 
pastel  Hot  elles  hu  lang  pi  life  sal  last,  a  1450  Cov.  Myst. 
viii.  tShaks.  Soc.)  70  Fro  perellys  past,  present,  and  future. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  NicJwlay's  Voy.  i.  viii.  8  b,  [The 
city]  in  times  paste  was  by  the  Emperours  of  Rome  honoured. 
1611  SHAKS.  IV int.  T.  in.  ii.  34  My  past  life  Hath  been 
as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true,  As  I  am  now  vnhappy. 
1623  WEBSTER  Duchess  Malfi  HI.  ii,  Past  sorrows,  let  us 
moderately  lament  them.  1781  COWPER  Truth  491  Past 
indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  III.  266 
A  narration  of  events,  either  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

3.  Gone  by  immediately  before  the  present  time ; 
just   passed.      Often  strengthened  by  LAST,  q.  v. 
(B.  2  b). 

a.  Following  words  expressing  a  space  of  time, 
and   indicating   a   date   removed   by   this   space : 
Passed  away,  gone  by,  bygone,  agone,  ago. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6716  If  his  lauerd  kneu  [be  ox]  kene  o 
horn  Thre  dais  passed  \Gott.  pascid]  ^ar  be-forn.  [1377 
LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  Prol.  189,  I  herde  my  sire  seyn  is  seuene 
jere  ypassed,  pere  [etc.].]  1393  Ibid.  C.  xvn.  368  As  ich  tolde 
pe  with  tonge  a  lytel  tyme  passed.  1444  Rolls  ofParlt.  V. 
117/2  As  thay  used  to  bye  hem  a  xx  or  xxx  yere  past.  157* 
J.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath.  i.  2  More  then  two  thousande 
yeares  passed.  1653  SCLATER  Fun.  Serm.  25  Sttft.  Ep. 
Ded.,  Above  twenty  years  last  past . .  you  erected,  and  ever 
since  continued,  at  your  own  proper  cost,  an  Arabkk 
Lecture.  1670  WALTON  Lives  in.  156  About  forty  years 
past.  1747  Mem.  Nutrebian,  Crt.  I.  170  Some  lime  past. 
1790  Bystander  153  Some  numbers  past  it  was  announced  in 
this  publication,  that  [etc.].  1830  Pvutvffift.  Eng.  n.  135 
According  toa  plan  prescribed  a  hundred  or  more  years  past. 

b.  wither:   =  during  the  space  just  gone  by. 
1732  BERKELEY  Alcifhr.  i.  §  i  For  several  months  past, 

I  have  enjoyed  sucli  liberty.  1756  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  II. 
164  He  has  been  for  a  year  and  a  half  last  past  in  Italy. 
1803  Mcd.  Jrnl.  X.  212  Drier  ..  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years  past.  1894  G.  MOORE  Esther  Waters  179  Esther  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  for  some  time  past  neglected  her  religion. 

c.  Following   a   date   of  month  or  week :    = 
preceding  this,  last.     Cf.  LAST  B.  2  b. 

1411  Rolls  ofParlt.  III.  650/1  The  Saterday  neghst  after 
the  fest  of  Semt  Michael  last  passed,  c  1475  Partenay  6182 
The  tewisday  passed  Aforne  penticost,  The  yere  A  thousand 
four  hundred  &  seuyn  wend.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  IVarres 
L&we  C.  i.  36  The  fifth  of  Aprill  the  yeere  last  past.  1626 
C.  POTTER  tr.  Sarpi's  Hist.  Quarrels  37  In  the  Moneth 
of  May  last  past. 

d.  ellipt.  Of  the  past  month,  last  month,  ultimo. 
1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4893/2  Our  Letters  of  the  Thirty-first 

past ..  bring  an  Account.  1751  WARBURTON  in  Lett.  w. 
ffurd1  (i&og)  93, 1  have  yours  of  the  28th  past  to  acknow- 
ledge. 1766  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  IVt  246,  I  received 
yesterday  your  letter  of  the  30th  past. 

6.  generally.  Of  time  or  order :  That  has  just 
passed,  bygone ;  foregoing,  preceding.  (Usually 
preceding  its  sb.) 

c  1450  Mir  our  Saltiacioun  4283  The  passid  Chapitle  she  wed 
vs  the  last  examynacionne.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's 
Hist.  China  176  Of  whom  wee  made  mention  in  the 
Chapter  past.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refi.^  Disc.  Occ.  Med.  iv. 
v,  If  you  should  imagine,  that  in  the  passed  discourse  I 
have  [etc.].  1803  Edwin  I.  xv.  241  On  the  past  day  Adelfrid 
..had  departed  into  Deiri.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Feb. 
12/1  Famous  in  the  religious  history  of  the  past  century. 

4.  Of  or  relating  to  bygone  time;  in  Grammar y 
Expressing  past  action  or  state,  preterite :    as  in 
past  tensd  past  participle. 

Past  imperfect :  see  IMPERFECT  A.  5  and  B.  Past  perfect 
—  PLUPERFECT.  Past  tenses,  applied  to  the  aorist,  imper- 
fect, perfect  or  preterite,  and  pluperfect  tenses. 

*S3P  PALSGR.  Introd.  32  The  thre  generall  distinctions  of 
tyme,  present,  parfytly  past,  and  to  come,  c  ifiao  A.  HUME 
Brit.  Tongue  (1870)  31  Tyme  is  an  affection  of  the  verb 
noating  the  differences  of  tyme,  and  is  either  present,  past,  or 
to  cumm...Tyme  passing  befoer,  quhilk  we  cal  imperfectlie 
past  ..  I  was  writing,  or  did  wryte.  1772  PRIESTLEY  Inst. 
Relig.  (1782)  II.  113  There  is  nothing  past  or  future  in  his 
ideas.  1813  Examiner 12  Apr.  230/2  Mine,  alas  !.  -has  long 
ago  been  all  of  it,  in  \.\\tpast  tens^  1823  BYRON  Juan  XIH. 
xl,  The  past  tense,  The  dreary  ^Fuintus'  of  all  things  human. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  314/1  The  past-imperfect  and  aorist 


Sripseram  '  was  called  past-perfe,.. 
.   In   the   usage  of  various  societies:    Having 
served  one's  term  of  office.     Cf.  PAST-MASTEB. 
B.  sb.  [elliptical  uses  of  A.] 

1.  The  past :    The  time  that  has  gone  by ;   all 
time  before  the  present;    bygone  times  or  days 
collectively,  past  time. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  30  She  speakes  no  more  Of  past ; 
true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  powre  To  looken  backe. 
ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxiii,  Not  wondering  at  the  present 
and  the  past.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  n.  52  Then  see  how  little 
the  remaining  sum,  Which  serv'd  the  past,  and  must  the 
times  to  come.  1832  TENNYSON  Love  thou  thy  Land  2  Love 
thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought  From  out  the  storied 
Past,  and  used  Within  the  Present.  1871  SMILES  Charac. 
vii.  (1876)  201  Men  of  a  comparatively  remote  past. 

b.  That  which  was  done  or  happened  in  the  past. 

1665  G.  THOMSON  (title)  Loimotomia ;  or  the  Past  Anato- 
mized. 1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  7  Oh,  Mother!  past  is 
past!  'tis  o'er.  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  18  No  re- 
pentance on  earth  can  undo  the  past. 

2.  A  past  life,  career,  or  history ;  a  stage  that  one 
has  passed  through ;  esp.  in  pregnant  sense,  a  past 
life  over  which  a  veil  is  drawn. 

1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  (1837)  III.  xxil  366  Is  it 


Her. 
ion  or 
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never  maintained,  that  a  Christian  Minister  is  off  his  past  ? 
1855  TKENCH  Eng.  Past  $  Pr.  i.  (1870)  6  Why  we  should 
occupy  ourielves  with  the  past  of  our  language.  1876  OUIDA 
Winter  City  v.  86  In  real  truth  a  woman  is  easier  to  manage 
who  has  had  a  past.  1890  R.  KIPLING  in  Contcmp.  Rev. 
July  28  The  Lords  of  Life  and  Death  would  never  allow 
Charlie  Mears  to  speak  with  full  knowledge  of  his  pasts. 

3.  Gram,  (ellipt.}  —  Past  tense  :  see  A.  4. 

1783  BLAIR  Rhet.  (1812)  I.  ix.  187  An  aorist,  or  indefinite 
past.  1845  STODDART  in  Encycl.  Metro},  (1847)  I.  57/1  The 
present  imperfect  implies  something  of  the  past,  and  some- 
thing of  the  future. 

C.  attril).  and  Comb,  (from  A),  as  past-profit  a., 
concerning  past  profits;  past-time  «.,  belonging 
to  a  bygone  time,  ancient,  antique,  old-fashioned. 

1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton  89  These  past-time  inns  .. 
how  they  delight  the  eye  of  the  nineteenth  century  trai    " 
1899  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Mar.  6/1  There  will  be  no  valuat; 
past  profit  statement. 

Fast  (past),  prep,  and  adv.  Also  4  ipassed, 
4—6  passed,  passit.  [The  prepositional  use 
appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  perfect  tenses  of 
PASS  v.t  formed  with  be  instead  of  have  in  the 
statement  of  resultant  condition  (see  prec.) ;  be  was 
illogically  used  even  when  the  vb.  was  transitive, 
as  in  the  following  examples  : 

c  1305  St.  Cristoph,  52  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  61  J>o  he  be  croice 
ipassed  was,  he  tournde  a^e  to  J>e  clene.  1387  TKEVISA 
Higdtn  (Rolls)  VII.  487  Whanne  £ey  were  unne^es  i-passed 
A  reden  [v.  r.  reedy]  marys.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622) 
283  pe  Cee  of  grece  he  passed  is.  c  1430  Syr  Try  am.  61 
Now  ys  the  kyng  passyd  the  see.  c  1460  Towiieley  Myst. 
x.  1 68,  I  am  old.. passed  I  am  all  preuay  play.  1600  ABP. 
ABBOT  E*p.  Jonah  273  lonas  was  passed  the  pikes,  and  now 
entering  upon  a  victory,  when  [etc.], 

In  these  we  can  substitute  for  i-passedy  passed,  or 
past)  the  prep,  beyond  (v&  expressing  the  result  of 
passing) ;  whence  it  was  natural  to  treat  past  as  = 
1  beyond '  in  other  contexts.] 

A.  prep.  1.  Beyond  in  time  (as  the  result  of 
passing)  ;  after ;  beyond  the  age  for  or  time  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10970  (Cott.)  Of  barns  \Gott.  child] 
er  we  passed  be  pass  [Trin.  [We]  are  past  tyme  childe  to 
welde].  c  1386  CHAUCER  friar's  T.  176  The  day  is  short 
and  it  is  passed  pryme.  £1391  —  Astrol.  11.  §3  It  was 
passed  8  of  the  clokke  the  space  of  2  degrees.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  343  Noon  of  theym  lyvede  passede  oon 
yere.  1509  HAVVES  Past.  Pleas,  xxvn.  (Percy  Soc.)  119,  I 
thought  me  past  al  chyldly  ygnoraunce.  1526  TINDALE  Heb. 
xi.  it  Sara  ..  was  delivered  of  a  childe  when  she  was  past 
age.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  162  Old  houndes  past  hunting. 
Ibid.  177  A  disease  Past  the  worst.  1613  PURCHAS  Pit- 
grimage(ifa$  119  When  it  was  halfe  an  houre  past  the  sixt 
houre.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  iv.  §  15  Children  not  yet 
come  to,  and  old  men  past,  helping  of  themselves.  1709 
HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  309  After  he  was  past  the  Age 
of  one  hundred  Years.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQnat. 
(1809)  III.  68  This  horse  is  quite  passed  mark  of  mouth. 
1885  Truth  28  May  833/2  Dancing  was  kept  up  till  past  two. 
Mod,  The  time  is  half  past  three. 

b.  In  stating  age  past  sometimes  follows.     Cf. 
PAST///. a.  jc. 

1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1153/4  A.  light  gray  Gelding  . .  five 
years  old  past.  1720  Ibid.  No.  5898/9  Lost . . ,  a  black  Mare, 
. .  aged  three  Years  past. 

c.  ellipt.  Beyond  the  age  of  (so  many  years). 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cotntn.  33  The  Emperour  beyng 

now  past  one  and  twenty  yeres  of  Age.  1718  Entertainer 
No.  20.  132  Augustus,  .injoin'd  Marriage  to  all  past  25  Years 
of  Age.  1767  WARBURTON  in  Lett.  iv.  ffuni(iBog)  406  His 
being  able,  at  past  eighty,  to  perform  this  expedition  on  foot. 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  1. 1,  The  elder  lady,  the  guest  of  her  com- 
panion, was  past  seventy. 

t  d.  Of  time  measured  backwards :  Going  back 
beyond,  of  older  date  than.  Cf.  BEYOND/^/.  5. 

1575  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  472  [This]  hes 
bene  in  use.  .within  the  said  Burgh  past  memor  of  man. 

2.  Beyond  in  place   (as  the  result  of  passing) ; 
further  on  than  ;  at  or  on  the  farther  side  of. 

Past  sight)  (gone)  out  of  or  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 

c  1305-1430  [see  above  in  Etymology].  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss,  I.  154  When  he  was  past  the  ryver,  he  thanked  God. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii.  345  My  Lord,  the  Enemy  is 
past  the  Marsh.  1611  BIBLE  Num.  xxi.  22  Until  we  be 
\R.  y.  have]  past  thy  borders.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  v.  459 
She  ..  again  Turn'd  to  a  cormorant,  dived,  past  sight,  the 
main.  Mod.  He  lives  in  the  first  house  past  the  corner. 
[1870  W.  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  Pro!.  (1890)  6/2  When  we  are 
passed  the  French  and  English  strait.] 

b.  Of  motion  :  By  (in  passing).  To  go  past,  to 
pass,  go  by  ;  so  to  flow,  ridet  run,  hurry  t  etc./«rf 
(a  person  or  place;. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  1 37  He .  .behelde  hir  after  that 
she  was  gon  past  hym.  1808  SCOTT  Marnt.  in.  xii,  He  drew 
his  mantle  past  his  face.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev,  Islam  in.  xxxiv, 
As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  boat  did  flee.  1836  MARRYAT 
Japhet  vii,  Crowds  of  people  were  running  past  our  shop. 
1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Ch.  xv.  256  He  pushed  in  past 
the  pails. 

3.  Beyond  the  reach,  range,  or  compass  of ;  not 
within  the  scope  or  reach  of ;  incapable  of:  chieily 
with  nouns  of  action  or  mental  state.     Sometimes 
with  some  notion  of  time:  —  No  longer  capable  of, 
or  within  the  scope  or  reach  of. 

In  more  or  less  permanent  combinations  with  various  sbs., 
many  of  which  survive  in  literature,  chiefly  as  Shaksperian 
or  Biblical  echoes,  as  past  belief,  compare^  comprehension^ 
(all)  cure  (cf.  CURE  sb.  6  b),  doubt,  endurance,  finding  out^ 
grace>  hop*,  mending^  question^  recovery,  redress,  remedy, 
saving,  shame,  etc.  Others  have  become  colloquial,  as,  fast 
Praying for%  etc.  (See  BEYOXU />•*.;/*.  5,6.) 


PAST. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  55  Some  ar  so  past 
shame  in  theyr  langage  So  fowle  and  lothly,  that  [etc.]. 
1526  TINDALE  Eph.  iv.  19  Beynge  past  repentaunce  [1611 
past  feeling].  1534  —  Rom,  xi.  33  How  vnserchable  are  his 
ludgementes  and  his  wayes  past  findyng  out.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  5  Lest  in  proces  of  lyme.  .it  be  paste 
remedy.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  211,  I  had  a  dreame, 
past  the  wit  of  man,  to  say,  what  dreame  it  was.  1593  — 
Ricli.  //,  H.  iii.  171  Things  past  redresse,  are  now  with  me 
past  care.  1596  —  i  Hen.  jfl^,  n.  iv.  211  Nay,  that's  past 
praying  for;  I  have  pepper'd  two  of  them.  1599  Q.  ELIZ. 
Let.  to  Essex  14  Sept,  in  Moryson  Itin.  n.  (1617)  41  It  is  to 
Us  past  comprehension,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxix,  Past 
reason  hunted,  and  no  sooner  had,  Past  reason  hated.  1607 
MIDDLETON  Mich.  Term.  n.  iii.  384  Nay,  'tis  done  now,  past 
mending,  a.  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  494  It  is  past 
my  power  to  compromise  a  difference  betwixt  two  so  great 
persons.  1708  SWIFT  Death  Partridge  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  258 
Yesterday,  .word  was  brought  me,  that  he  was  past  hopes. 
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herb-woman  j  'that  is  past  my  skill '. 

b.  Beyond  the  ability  or  power  of.  colloq. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  <$•  No  K.  in.  i,  You  are  welcome, 
sir,  I  think  ;  but  if  you  be  not,  'tis  past  me  To  make  you  so ; 
for  I  am  here  a  stranger  Greater  than  you.  1859  G. 
MEREDITH  Juggling  Jerry  ix,  It's  past  parsons  to  console  us. 
tc.  Beyond  the  limits  of;  without.  Obs.  or 
arch.  Past  himself ,  beside  himself  (now  dial.}. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xxi,  So  he  brenned  in  loue 
that  he  was  past  hym  self  in  his  reason.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  132  He  was  so  vexed,  lacerated,  and 
calumniated.. that  he  became  almost  past  himselfe.  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  331  But  Jove  hath. .cast  My  life  into 
debates  past  end.  16x8  —  Hesiod  (Hooper)  180  That  man, 
put  To  his  fit  task,  will  see  it  done  past  talk  With  any  fellow. 
1870  W.  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  (1890)  156/2,  I  ..  Am  nowise 
God  to  give  man  bliss  Past  ending.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
(Durham),  Past  hissel. 

f4.   More  than,  above  (in  number  or  quantity). 

(Cf.  also  i  c.) 

1469  MARC.  PASTON  in  Lett.  II.  385,  I  have  sent  to  Hary 
Halman . .  and  he  canne  not  gette  passyd  v.  or  viij.  at  the  most. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  iv,  Ther  were  founde  but  lytel 
past  two  honderd  men  slayne.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
iv.  7  They..departyd  fro  Parys  without  restynge  past  one 
night  in  a  plase.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i.  iii. 
iqi  Faith  I  have  not  past  two  shillings,  or  so.  1608  TOPSELL 
Serpents  (1658)  744  Their  egges  are  not  past  so  big  as  pease. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman* s  Gram.  x.  47  They  haue  it  not 
past  once  in  fiue.  .yeeres.  1668  SEDLEY  Mutb.  Card.  n.  i. 
Wks.  r?22  II.  22  The  Portion  I  can  give  with  you  does  not 
deserve  a  Man  of  past  half  his  Fortune. 
f  b.  Above  in  rank  or  degree.  Obs. 

1551  CROWLEY  Pleas.  %  Payne  168  But  spent  all . .  in 
rayment  past  your  degree.  1598  CHAPMAN  Blind  Beg. 
Alexandria  Plays  1873  I.  27  My  husband  is  a  Lord,  and 
past  a  Lord. 

C.  Beyond   in   manner   or   degree.     Now  rare. 
Also  dial.t  in  negative  sentences. 

c  i6ix  CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  284  He  affects,  past  all  men, 
height.  Ibid.  xy.  105  His  greatness  past  all  other  Gods, 
and  that  in  fortitude,  And  ev'ry  godlike  pow'r,  he  reigns 
past  all  endu'd.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xxxvi,  He  set 
store  on  her  past  every  thing.  1897  Bromyard  Rec.  g  Dec. 
(E.  D.  D.),  Fortunately,  past  a  profusion  of  soot  and  water, 
no  damage  was  done. 

B.  adv.  (absolute  use  of  the  prep. ;   =  past  the 
speaker,  or  the  person,  point,  or  place  spoken  of.) 

1.  So  as  to  pass  or  go  by  ;  by. 

1805  WORDSW.  Fidelity  32  The  sounding  blast,  That,  if  it 
could,  would  hurry  past.  1836  MARRYAT  Japhet  iv,  We  had 
watched  her  past.  1846  WORCESTER  s.  v.,  Sometimes  in- 
torrectly  used  for  by\  as  'to  go  past*.  1855  M.  ARNOLD 
Balder  Dead  96  Painfully  the  hinds  With  goad  and  shout- 
ing urge  their  cattle  past.  1862  LONGF.  The  Cumberland 
4  The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past.  1884  W.  C  SMITH 
Kildrostan  43  The  tread  of  time  as  it  hastens  past 

2.  On  one  side,  aside ;    as  to  lay  past,  to  put 
aside  or  away,  to  lay  by  or  save  up.      Sc.  and 
north  Irel. 

1830-2  CARLETON  Traits  Irish  Peasantry  (1843)  260 
(E.  D.  D.)  It  is  not  to  lay  them  past  to  rust.  1847  Jrnl.R. 
Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  n.  377  It  is  stacked  past  until  the  following 
year.  Ibid.  388  It  enables  the  farmer  to  store  past  his  crop. 
1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  570,  I  bed  to  pit  it  past  in  the  attic. 
189.4  STEVENSON  Puddin  iii.  65  I'm  prood  to  think  ye're 
layin1  past  siller. 

C.  Comb,  (pi prep,  or  adv.}     a.  By  l6-I7thfe 
poets,  rarely  by  prose-writers,  phrases  consisting  of 
past  prep,  with  object  (A.  3),  which  predicatively 
are  written  as  two  words,  were  frequently  used 
attrib.)  and   then  necessarily  hyphened  to   make 
the  syntax  clear:  thus  *a  malady  past  cure',  but 
*  a  past-cure  malady*.  Among  such  syntactical  com- 
binations are :  past-comfort,  past-cure^  past-feeling 
(whence  past-feelingness\  past-good  (whence  past- 
good  sb.) ,   past-helping^   past-hoping^   past-price, 
past-saving^  past-shame  (whence  past-shame  sb.)  ; 
also   past-human  adj.y  superhuman;    past-pro- 
portion st>.,  immeasurableness,  immensity.     Some 
of  these  have  been  employed  by  recent  writers. 

1553  ASCHAM  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  15  Thei  judge 
bashfull  men  to  be  rude,  and  past-shames  to  be  well  manered. 
'553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1567)  107  The  extreme  wickednes  of 
some  pastgood  roisters.  MX&6$tDRRY  Arcadia  in.  Wks.  1724 
II.  445  Sorrowing  not  only  his  own  sorrow,  but  the  past- 
comfort  sorrow  which  he  foreknew  his  mother  would  take. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n.  i.  124  To  prostitute  our  past-cure 
malladie  To  empericks.  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  158  What  a  past-samng 
slaue  is  this?  i6oa  J.  DAYIES  Miruttt  in  Modwn  (1878;  6 


PASTANCE. 

The  Soule  is  such  a  precious  thing,  As  cost  the  price 
of  past-price  dcercst  blond.  1606  SIIAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  11.  n.  29 
Will  you  with  Counters  summe  The  past  proportion  of  his  in- 


finite? 1614  SYLVES  r>  v.  1'arl.  I  crlucs  Royall  1257  Immorlall 
Beauties  of  past-humane  Soules.    1631  CHAPMAN  Caesar  f, 


in.  .24  me  pas 0 .  . 

b.  In  various  nonce-wds.  (adjs.),  as  past-prime, 
past-the-nMile-age;  past-due,  overdue;  past- 
gone,  bygone,  former,  late ;  past-meridian  (Jig.), 
past  one's  prime,  elderly  ;  past-ordinar  Sc.,  extra- 
ordinary, exceptional,  uncommon,  '  by-ordinar '. 

1806  llarfer1!  Mag.  XCIII.  158/1,  I  wrote  out  the  "past- 
duesubscription  bill.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  1. 199 
When  you  reflect  upon  your  'past-gone  occupation.  1898 
G.  MKRKOITK  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  14  Like  dotage  of  the  "past- 
meridian  dame  For  some  bright  Sungod  adolescent.  1823 
GALT  Entail  Ixiv,  A  man  o'  'past-ordinar  sense.  1826  — 
Lairds  xii,  The  Doctor  is  a  past  ordinar  young  man.  1883 
I  GREENWOOD  Odd  People  in  Odd  /'faces  xxiv.  204  These 
•pasl-prime  belles  of  the  garden.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT 
f  arsons  ft  W.  x,  A  "past-the-middle-age  college  bed-maker. 

Pastaique,  var.  PASTEQUE  Obs.,  water-melon. 

Past  all,  obs.  form  of  PASTEL!. 

t  Pa'stance.  Ol>s.  Also  6  pastaunce.  [app. 
a  phonetic  repr.  of  F.  passe-temps  (in  i5-i6th  c, 
also  passetamps,  passetans,  Godef.),  f.  passe  vb. 
imper.  (PASSE-)  +  temps  time,  in  It.  passatempo. 
For  the  final  -ce,  cf.  TENSE,  in  early  use  also  fence. 
See  also  PASSE-TEMPS  and  PASTIME.] 

Recreation  ;  =  PASTIME  sb.  I. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  409  Quhat  gudlie  pastance? 
and  quhat  menstralie?  15..  SKELTON  P.  Sfarovie  1095  To 
haue  in  remembraunce  Her  goodly  dalyaunce,  And  her 
goodly  pastaunce.  £1525  HEN.  VIII  Pastance  vitht  gude 
comfanye  i.  For  my  pastance,  hunt,  syng,  &  daunce,  my  hart 
is  sett  1  Ibid,  ii,  Youthe  must  haue  sum  daliance  Off  good 
or  yll,  sum  pastance.  1598  YONG  Diana  I.  i,  They  haue  no 
kind  of  pastaunce  Which  you  think  not  to  excuse.  [1873 
DIXON  Two  Queens  II.  xn.  iii.  298  His  fine  ballad, '  Pastance 
with  good  company ',  rank[s]  among  the  better  known.] 

Pastay,  obs.  form  of  PASTY  sb. 

Paste  (pf'st),  sb.  Also  4-8  past,  5-6  paast, 
6  payst(e,  6-7  paist.  [a.  OF.  paste  (i3th  c.  in. 
Littrc),  mod.F.  pAte  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  pasta  :-Com. 
Romanic  pasta  (instanced  in  L.  in  a  medical  sense 
'  a  small  square  piece  of  a  medical  preparation ', 
Marc.  Empir.  ^400),  generally  supposed  to  be  ad. 
Gr.  iraaTr],  also  pi.  iraara,  itaarai  barley  porridge, 
sb.  uses  of  TOO-TOS  sprinkled.] 

1.  Cookery.  Flour  moistened  with  water  or  milk 
and  kneaded,  dough ;  esp.  (now  only)  with  addition 
of  butter,  lard,  suet,  or  the  like,  as  used  in  making 
pastry,  etc. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  350  panne  wolde  I  be  prest.. 
paste  [v.  rr.  past,  paast]  for  to  make,  And  buxome  and  busy 
aboute  bred  and  diynke.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  294  The 
levein  of  the  bred,  Which  soureth  all  the  past,  c  1430  '1  ma 
Cookery  Jtks.  45  Make  fayre  past . .  and  keuere  bin  cofyns  with 
be  same  past.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  39  b, 
Mixtynge  water  with  floure,  &  wcrkynge  it  in  to  paste.  1582 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  i  Cor.  v.  6  A  litle  leauen  corrupteth  the  whole 
paste.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  it.  iv.  124  Cry  to  it  Nunckle,  as 
the  Cockney  did  to  the  Eeles,  when  she  put  'em  i'  th'  Paste 
aliue.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekfr.  (1778)  144  To 
make  crisp  Paste  for  Tarts.  1888  MRS.  BEETON  Bk.  Househ. 
Managcm.  §  1676  Common  Paste  for  Family  Use. . .  i  J  Ib. 
of  flour,  4  Ib.  of  butter,  rather  more  than  j  pint  of  water. 

b.  Name  for  various  sweet  confections  of  doughy 
consistence,  t  Paste  royal,  a  confection  of  sugar 
and  spices:  see  quot.  1676. 

1389-90  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  596  In  iij  Cofnns  de 
pa^reall.  c  1440  AHC.  Cookery  in  Hottseh.  Ord.  (1790)  455 
A  half  pounde  of  past  roiale.  1591  in  Lyly's  Whs.  (1902)  I. 
449  Preserues, . .  tellies,  . .  marmelats,  pasts,  comfits,  of  all 
sorts.  1653  w-  '•  True  Geiittfw.  Delight  53  To  make 
Paste-royaT  in  Sauces.  Take  Sugar  . .  four  ounces,  very 
finely  beaten  and  searced,  and  put  into  it  an  ounce  of 
Cinnamon  and  Ginger,  and  a  grain  of  Musk,  and  so  beat  it 
into  paste,  with  a  little  Gum-Dragon*  1662  Stat.  Irel, 
(1765)  II.  461,  Past  of  Jean,  the  pound  is.  6d.  1796  MORSE 
Artier.  Geog.  II.  635  Making  marmalades  and  perfumed 
pastes,  which  exceed  those  of  Genoa.  1853  SOYER  Pantrofh. 
285  Oublies . .  were  thin  sheets  of  paste  composed  of  flour 
and  honey.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  s.y.,  The  term 
paste  is  applied  to  the  inspissated  "uicc  of  liquorice,  and 
some  other  vegetables. 

0.  Applied  to  compositions  of  this  consistence 
(usually  sweet)  used  as  baits  in  angling. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  viii.  169  The  Carp  bites  either  at 
wormes  or  at  Paste,  ll'iif.  170  As  for  Pastes,  there  are 
almost  as  many  sorts  as  there  are  Medicines  for  the  Toothach. 

1704  (M/c)  The  Complcat  Fisher  ..  Being  a  Clear. .way  of 
liking  all  Sorts  of  Fresh-Water  Fish  with  the  Worm,  Fly, 

P.i--te,  and  other    Baits.      1898    JIVj/wi.   Gaz.    5   Oct.    9/3 

Salmon-roe  is  his  favourite  and  usual  lure,  and  with  this 

bait— the  '  paste'  he  calls  it — he  works  sad  havoc. 

d.  A  relish  made  of  some  fish  or  crustacean 

cooked,  pounded,  and  seasoned ;  as  anchovy-paste, 

shrimp-fasti. 
1817  KITCHINKR  Cook's  Oracle  (1823)  320  [Receipt  for 

making]  Anchovy  Paste  or  le   Beurre  d'Anchois.      1836 

Guide  to  Worcester  Advt.,  A  stock  of  anchovies  and  anchovy 

paste.    1855  HASSALL  road  f,  its  Adulterat.  505  One  of  the 

samples  of  bloater  paste  was  adulterated,  .with  starch  or 

flour.     1902  Daity  Chron.  28  Aug.  3/2  The  pots  were  first 

made  for  the  shrimpers  of  Pegwell   Bay— to  contain   the 

shrimp-paste  prepared  there. 
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2.  A   mixture  of  (lour   and   water   (sometimes 
strengthened  with  starch)  boiled  together,  used  as 
a  cement  for  sticking  paper  and  other  substances. 

1530  PALSGR.  350/2  Paast  or  glewe,  cole.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  393  The  common  pa-st  that  wee  vsc,  made  with  the 
finest  floure  of  wheat,  1710  HKARNK  Called.  (O.  H.  S.)  III. 
46  Small  bits  of  Paper  sticking  with  some  of  the  Past  with 
wca  'twas  fix'd.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  29.  47  Brush 
paste,  not  gum,  lightly  over  the  back. 

t  b.   —  PASTEBOARD  i.  06s. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (Colophon),  The  same 
bounde  in  paste  or  in  boordes.  1561  in  Comnt.  Ld.  Grey  of 
Wilton  (Camden)  59  A  schoocheon  of  armes  wrowght  on 
paystc. 

3.  gen.  Any  composition  or  mixture  containing 
just  enough  moisture  to  render  it  soft  and  plastic  : 
see  quots.,  and  b,  c  below. 

1604  E.  G[niMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xx.  383 
An  idoll  made  of  paste  of  wheate  and  mays  mingled  with 
hony.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Porcelain,  With  the 
sediment,  collected  at  bottom  in  form  of  a  paste,  [they]  fill 
a  kind  of  moulds.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII. 
92  The  egg  is  involved  in  a  sort  of  paste,  which  serves  at 
once  for  the  young  animal's  protection  and  nounjhment. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Client,  1 1.  30  Forming  corrosive  muriate 
of  mercury  into  a  paste  with  water.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
631  A  species  of  rapid  crystallization  ensues,  and  the  thin 
paste  soon  acquires  a  solid  consistence. 

b.  A  mixture  of  clay  and  water  (sometimes  with 
other  ingredients)  of  which  earthenware  or  porce- 
lain is  made;  distinguished  as  hard  paste  or  soft 
paste  according  to  its  consistence  and  power  of 
resisting  heat. 

1735  Diet.  Polygraph,  s.  v.  China,  To  make  your  paste 
of  this  powder,  first  dissolve  an  ounce  of  very  white  gum 
arabic  in  a  pail  of  water  [etc.).  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff. 
s.  v.  Porcelain,  The  china-ware  being  made  of  a  paste,  part 
of  which  is  made  of  a  substance  in  itself  scarcepossible  to  be 
vitrified.  1879  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceram,  Art  55  There  is.  .very 
little  difference  in  hardness  between  the  hard-paste  and  the 
soft-paste. 

c.  A  soft   composition  applied   to  the  skin, 
medicinally  or  as  a  cosmetic  (or  taken  internally). 

1765  GOLDSM.  Double  Transform.  85  In  vain  she  tries  her 
paste  and  creams,  To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seams. 
1841  DUNOLISON  Mcd.  Lex.,  Paste,  &  compound  medicine 
like  the  pastil,  but  less  consistent,  flexible,  less  saccharine, 
and  more  mucilaginous.  1863-76  CURLING  Dis.  Rectum 
(ed.  4)  48  The  confection  of  black  pepper,  .known  as  Ward's 
Paste. .in  great  repute  as  a  remedy  for  piles.. .The  usual 
dose  is  a  drachm  three  times  a  day.  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
No.  2097.  39  A  variety  of  pastes  are  also  useful  in  this 
stage  [of  eczema], 

4.  fig.  The  material  of  which  a  person  is  figura- 
tively said  to  be  made  (in  reference  to  quality). 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  l.  L  xliv.  (1655)  69  The  Inhabitants  of 
that  Town  [Geneva],  methinks,  are  made  of  another  paste. 
1700  DRYDEN  Fables  Ded.,  Others  were  more  sweet  and 
affable,  made  of  a  more  pliant  paste.  1865  M.  ARNOLD^  .£'**. 
Crit.  v.  174  To  us ..  with  trie  German  paste  in  our  composition. 
1868  BROWNING  Ring  A>  Bk.  vi.  329  But  you,  who  are  so 
quite  another  paste  Of  a  man,— do  you  obey  me? 

6.  A  hard  vitreous  composition  (of  fused  silica, 
potash,  white  oxide  of  lead,  borax,  etc.),  used  in 
making  imitations  of  precious  stones ;  a  factitious 
or  artificial  gem  made  of  this.  Also  called  STBASS. 
Also  attrib.  Made  of,  or  adorned  with,  paste. 

1661  MERRETT  ir.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  xcii.  143  This  past 
imitates  all  Jewels  and  colours,  and  hath  a  wonderful  shin- 
ing and  lustre,  And  in  hardness  too  it  imitates  the  jewels. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Bristol  10  Apr., 
That  paste  with  which  they  make  counterfeit  jewels.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.  s.  v.,  Pastes,  in  the  glass  trade,  a  sort 
of  compositions  of  the  glass  kind,  made  from  calcined  crystal, 
lead,  and  metallic  preparations,  to  imitate  the  several  natural 
gems.  1796  BURNS  Poem  on  Lift  iii,  Tho'  fiction  out  may 
trick  her,  And  in  paste  gems  and  fripp'ry  deck  her.  1824 
W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  38  High-heeled  shoes,  .with  paste  or 
diamond  buckles.  1817  LYTTON  Pelham  i,  The  diamonds 
went  to  the  jeweller's,  and  Lady  Frances  wore  paste. 

6.  Min.  A  mineral  substance  in  which  other 
minerals  are  imbedded.  1818  in  WEBSTER. 

f  7.  Some  kind  of  ornamental  head-dress  (app. 
made  with  a  foundation  of  pasteboard)  worn  by 
women.  Of>s. 

1529  MORE  Suff  1.  Soulys  L  ij  b,  Wyth  parteleltes  and  pastis 
garneshed  wyth  perle.  100  PALSGR.  183  Vncs faces,  a  payre 
of  pastes  for  the  attyre  ofa  womans  heed.  Ibid.  252  Paste 
for  a  lady  or  woman,  vnes  faces.  1541-2  Act  33  Hen. 
yilf,  c.  5  Every  other ..  person ..  whos  Wiff  shall  were  any 
Frenche  hood  or  bonett  of  Velvet,  w'  any  habiliment,  past, 
or  egge,  of  golde,  perle  or  stone.  1570  BILLINGSLEY 
Euclid  xl.  320  If  ye  draw  the  like  formes  in  matter  that  wil 
bowe  and  geue  place,  as  most  aptly  ye  may  do  in  fine 
pasted  paper,  such  as  paste-wiues  made  womens  pastes  of. 
1591  GREENE  Vision  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  227  The  Bride.. 
was  very  finelie  dizond  in  a  little  Cappe,  and  a  faire  paste. 
[1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  fathers  IV.  xii.  174  The  bride,  when  a 
maiden,  wore  her  hair  flowing.. and  nothing  but  a  wreath 
of  jewels,  called  a  '  paste  ',  or  flowers,  about  her  head.] 

8.  Comb.,  as  (sense  2)  pastc-bcnvl,  -brush,  -pot; 
(sense  $}  paste-blacking;  paste-cutter,  an  instru- 
ment for  cutting  paste  into  shapes  for  pastry ; 
paste-eel,  a  small  neinatoid  worm  (Anguillula 
glutinis)  found  in  sour  paste ;  paste-fitter,  a 
workman  who  fits  together  with  paste  the  parts 
of  boot-uppers  for  the  machine  ;  t  paste-god,  an 
ulol  made  of  paste ;  paste  grain,  split  sheep-skin 
with  paste  put  on  the  back  to  harden  it  and  give 
a  better  grain ;  paste-horn,  a  cow's  horn  used  as 


PASTE. 

a  receptacle  for  paste ;  t  paste-house,  a  building 
where  pastry  is  made ;  paste-kettle,  a  kettle  for 
boiling  paste;  paste-maker,  (a)  a  person  employed 
in  making  paste ;  (6)  a  machine  for  mixing  the  in- 
gredients ol  paste  ;  ^faate-mee.t,  pastry;  fpaste- 
pin,  a  wooden  pin  for  rolling  paste,  a  rolling- 
pin;  paste-point  (Printing):  see  quots.,  and 
POINT  st. ;  paste-rook  (Geol.},  a  shaly  formation 
found  in  Wales,  also  called  Tarannon  shales; 
t  paste-roller,  a  rolling-pin  =  paste-pin  (obs.} ; 
paste-wash,  paste-water,  paste  much  diluted 
with  water,  used  in  bookbinding ;  f  paste-wife, 
a  woman  who  made  and  sold  'pastes'  (sense  7) 
and  other  articles  of  female  attire  (ots.). 

1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Kcctifts  Ser.  l.  394/1  Tools  for 
small  work.. "paste-bowl.  1893  BAKING-GOULD  Cheaf  Jack 
Zita  II.  84,  I  sold  a  box  of  "paste-cutters  at  one  and  nine. 
1857  C.  E.  OTTE  tr.  Ouatrefages'  Rambles  I.  282  Certain 
"Paste-eels  which  belong  to  the  Helminthes.  1883  R'ham 
Daily  Post  it  Oct,  Boot  Trade.— Wanted,  an  experienced 
"Paslefitter  for  General  Men's  Work.  1626  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
age (ed.  4)  Table,  "Paste-god  of  the  Mexicans  [cf.  880  the 
Religious  Virgins  or  Nuns  mingled  a  quantity  of  Beets  with 
rosted  Mai/,  and  moulded  it  with  Hony,  making  an  Image 
of  that  paste).  1880  Bookseller  3  May  471  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance..in  limp  "Paste  grain  and  Morocco.  1885  Ikid. 
5  Mar.  336  Books  in  padded  paste  grain  and  German 
calf.  1834  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  i,  Working  on  tanned 
hides,  amid  pincers,  'paste-boms,  rosin,  swine-bristles. 
1471-2  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  94  Pro  nova  con- 
struccione  unius  "Pastehous  juxta  ostium  Coquinz.  1480-1 
ll'iil.  97,  j  pipa  et  j  tubba  in  le  Pastehous.  1824  GALT 
Ouadr.  in  Rotltelan  III.  187,  1  ..  showed  the  'paste- 
impression  of  the  seal.  1825  Sforting  Mag.  XVII.  36  A 
somewhat  truant  disposition . .  coupled  him  to  a  "paste-kettle. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  'Paste-maker,  a  stimng-machine 
for  mixing  the  components  of  paste.  1598  Efulario  D  ij. 
These  'past  meates  would . .  be  yellow  with  Saffron.  1611 
FLORIO.  Pasticciami,  all  manner  of  pyes  or  paste-meates. 
17*9  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Honakfr.  (1778)  145  Roll  it  up 
tight,  then  with  your  *paste-pin  roll  it  out  again.  1825 
HANSARD  Tyfografhia<)\i  The  blocks  being. .inked  with 
the  requisite  colours  in  proper  succession,  and  united  ..  by 
means  of  those  sheet-anchors  of  pressmanship  called  points, 
three  or  even  four  of  which  are  fixed  (by  what  a  printer 
calls  "paste-points)  upon  the  tympans,  so  as  to  act  upon  the 
margins  of  the  print.  1888  J ACOBI  Printer' I  I'ocak.  s. v.. 


___  Reg.  Baront.  v.  51  _ 
a  desk,  a  deal  counter,  and  a  *paste-pot.  1885  l.yetfs  Elem. 
Geol.  xxvii.  (ed.  4)  431  A.  .set  of  bids  of  fine  light  grey  or 
blue  shales,  termed  '"paste-rock  ',  which  overlie  the  Upper 
Llandovery  strata.  l«o  HEXHAM  Diet.,  Ecu  Rol-stock, 
a  "Past-rofer  to  make  Pyes  with.  1875  U  re's  Diet.  Arts  I. 
424  (Bookbinding)  The  leather  .  .  is  .  .  softened  by.  the  applica- 
tion of  'paste-water  to  make  it  pliable.  1550  CROWLEY 
Efigr.  32  Her  mydlc  braced  in,  as  smal  as  a  wande..some 
b[u]y  wastes  of  wyrc  at  the  "paste  wyfes  hande.  1570  [see  i\ 

Paste  (F'st),  -D.    [f.  PASTE  ib.  2,  3.] 
L  trans.  To  make  to  adhere  or  stick  by  means 
of  paste  ;   to  fasten  with  paste.     To  paste  up,  to 
stick  up  (on  a  wall,  etc.)  with  paste. 

1561-2  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  142  For  past- 
inge  y«  table  of  the  x  commandementes  ij<r°.  1592  NASHE 
P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  18  b,  Such  as  paste  vp  their  papers  on 
euerypost.  i«6sPAii  Trans.  1.  80  With  Parchment  pasted  or 
glewed  upon  them.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thtaenot's  Trav.  1.  136 
Several  pieces  of  Cloth  pasted  together.  1710  SWIFT  Baucis 
k  Phil.  94  The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall.  1804  M.  G. 
LEWIS  Bravo  of  Venice  (1856)  II.  310  The  following  address 
was  pasted  against  the  corners  of  the  principal  streets. 
1843  PRESCOTT  J/«iVo(i85o)I.  l.v.  122  The  feathers,  pasted 
on  a  fine  cotton  web,  were  wrought  into  dresses. 


, 
b.  transf.  and/^f.  To  cause  to  adhere  closely 


425  A  perfect  tempest  of  wind,  which,  .drove  the  Era  against 
the  western  bank,  where  she  remained  hopelessly  pasted. 

2    To  cover  by  (or  as  by)  pasting  on  or  over. 

1009  DEKKER  Cvlls  ffonteJ>k.  IV.  (1862)  24  (A]  door,  pasted 
and  plastered  up  with  serving-mens'  supplications.  1*69 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  11.  xii.  79  Paste  it  well  with  good 
Paper  1697  DRYUEN  /Exeid  ix.  1099  With  driving  dust 
his  cheeks  are  pasted  o'er.  1849  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  IL  38, 
I  have  been  busy.,  pasting  a  screen  .  .  all  over  with  prints. 

3.  To  incorporate  with  or  into  a  paste,  as  a 
colour  in  dyeing. 

1862  C.  O'NEILL  Diet.  Calico  Print.  $  Dyemg  s.  v.  Resists, 
Resist  compositions  intended  for  this  latter  purpose  are 
usually  called  pastes,  and  the  colour  so  preserved  is  said  t 
be  '  pasted  '. 

4.  slang.  To  beat,  thrash  :  cf.  BASTE  f.3 

1851  [see  PASTING  3].  1873  Slang  Diet.  ,  Paste,  to  beat,  to 
thrash  vigorously.  188.  Z&Vj;  Tel.  6Oct.  2/2  No  matter 
how  he  punches  her  and  •  pastes  her.  .896  A.  MORRISON  Child 
ofjago  132  'Is  ribs  is  gom'  black  where  father  pasted  em. 

5.  The  verb-stem  in  Comb.,  as  paste-down,  an 
outer  blank  leaf  of  a  book  pasted  on  the  cover; 
paste-in  a.,  pasted  in,  inserted  by  pasting. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  30  June  3/3  Seeking  the  cause  of  t 

"Hence^P^Ud  ppl.a.,  fastened  or  covered  with 
paste;  +  pasted  paper,  pasteboard. 


Paste,  obs.  form  of  PASTY 
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Pasteboard  (p^-stbowd),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  PASTE 
sb.  or  v.  -f  BOARD  sb.  (I  and  II  are  really  of 
distinct  formation.)] 

I.  fl.  A  substitute  for  a  thin  wooden  board 
made  by  pasting  sheets  of  paper  together ;  esp,  a 
board  of  a  book  so  made  (cf.  BOARD  sb.  4).   Obs. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com,  Prayer^  Consecr.  Abps.  etc. 
(Colophon),  Bounde  in  lether,  in  paste  hordes  or  clashes. 
1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  (1854)  66  The  superficiall 
[model]  describeth  only  the.  .lineaments  in  paper,  hordes 
or  past-bords.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  u,  vii,  It  was  as  thick 
and  stiff  as  a  Past-board.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  I.  32  Putit  upon  a  dry  fresh  pasteboard,  and,  covering 
it  with  fresh  blossom  paper,  let  it  remain  in  the  press  [etc.]. 

2.  As  a  material :  A  stiff  firm  substance  made  by 
pasting  together,  compressing,  and  rolling,  three 
or  more  sheets  of  paper. 

These  sheets  consist  of  'outsides'-^ind  'middles1;  in 
ordinary  pasteboard,  the  'middle'  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
generally  of  a  greyish  colour.  Cardboard  is  pasteboard 
made  of  superior  paper,  and  of  the  same  quality  and  colour 
throughout;  a  6ner  and  more  highly-finished  form  made 
with  starch  paste  is  called  ivory  board.  The  name  '  paste- 
board '  is  sometimes  improperly  given  to  pitlpboard,  made 
not  by  pasting,  but  of  compressed  paper  pulp. 

1562  in  Comni.  Ld.  Grey  of  Wilton  (Camden)  59  Item  iiij. 
greate  schoocheons  wrowght  with  metall  on  payste  boorde. 
1606  PEACHAM  Graphics  (1612)  94  Take  of  the  fairest  and 
smoothest  pastboord  you  can  get.  1793  BEDDOES  Math. 
Evid.  21  A  model  of  each  triangle  cut  out  in  pasteboard. 
1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil.,  Hydrost.^  etc.  196 
A  conical  reflecting  shade,  the  best  material  for  which  is 
paper  or  paste-board. 

b.  fig.  As  the  type  of  something  flimsy,  unsub- 
stantial, or  counterfeit:  cf.  B.  b. 

1829  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  270  Doings  in  the  world  of 
pasteboard.  1838  EMERSON  Addr.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  11.203  *  "e  new  worship.,  to  the  goddess  of  Reason,— 
to-day,  pasteboard  and  fillagree,  and  ending  to-morrow  in 
madness  and  murder. 

3.  slang.   A   card.      a.  A  visiting-card,     b.    A 
playing-card  ;  also,  playing-cards  collectively,     c. 
A  railway-ticket. 

a.  1837  T.  HOOK  JackBrag'^  They  lodge  their  pasteboard 
and  away  they  go.      1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxxvi, 
'  We  shall  only  have  to  leave  our  pasteboards,  Arthur '.    He 
used  the  word  'pasteboards',  having  heard  it  from  some  of 
the  ingenious  youth  of  the  nobility  about  town,  and  as  a 
modern  phrase  suited  to  Pen's  tender  years.     1889  *  J.  S. 
WINTER  '  Mrs.  Bob  (1891)  70  The  unutterable  fag  of  paying 
calls  and  leaving  pasteboards, 

b.  1859  THACKERAY   Virgin,  xv,  Three  honours  in  their 
hand,  and  some  good  court  cards,,  .hour  after  hour,  .delight- 
fully, .spent  over  the  pasteboard.     1896  FARJEON  Betrayal 
jf.  Fordham  in.  277  I'm  that  neat  with  the  pasteboards. 
I  can  shuffle  'em  any  way  I  want. 

O.  1901  Daily  Ckron.  n  Nov.  5/2  Season  ticket  holders 
may  not  travel  indefinitely  without  producing  their 'paste- 
boards '. 

II.  4.    Cookery.     (Usually  with   hyphen.)     A 
board  on  which  paste  or  dough  is  rolled  out  for 
making  pastry,  etc.     (Cf.  BOARD  sb.  a.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Paste-board,  a  wooden  board 
on  which  dough  is  rolled  out  for  pastry.  1888  MRS.  BEETON 
Bk.  Housek.  Managem.  §  1674  Make  the  paste,  using  a  very 
clean  pasteboard  and  rolling-pin.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON 
Nuggets  51  She  dropped  the  rolling-pin  on  the  paste-board. 

5.  The  board  used  by  a  paper-hanger  in  cutting 
and  pasting  wall-paper. 

1901  J,  Black's  Carp.  $  Build.,  Home  -Handier.  41  The 
lengths  of  paper  should  be  laid . .  on  the  pasteboard  supported 
by  the  trestles. 

B.  attrib.  (or  as  adj.)  Made  of  pasteboard. 

_  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  i,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  76/2  As 
if  we  practised  in  a  paste-board  case.  1641  MILTON  Reform. 
n.  Wks.  (1851)  42  To  blow  them  down  like  a  past-bord 
House  built  of  Court -Cards.  1668  WOOD  Life  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.) 
II.  131  Bound  with  a  past-board  cover  and  vellum  over  it. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  290  Put  tliem  into  a  Paste- 
board Box,  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  xii.  105  The 
pantomime  was  still  running,  and  Mat  played  a  demon  with 
a  pasteboard  head. 

b.  _fig.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal,  counterfeit,  sham. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Signdre  Cartdne^  a  pastboard  Lord,  a  Lord 

of  Clouts.    1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  150  The  pasteboard  triumph 

and  the  cavalcade.     1898  WYNDHAM  Poems  Shaks.  p.  Ixx, 

The  alarums  and  excursions  of  these  paste-board  hostilities. 

C.  Comb.,  as  pasteboard-cutter •,  -maker ;  paste- 
board-like,  -looking  adjs, ;    pasteboard-wasp,    a 
species  of  wasp  which  makes  a  nest  resembling 
pasteboard  (cf,  paper-wasp}. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1636/1  * Pasteboardwtter, .  .for 
grooving  and  cutting  pasteboard  strips  employed  for  making 
boxes.  1662  GERBIF.R  Principles  18  Nor  are  the  wooden 
Shutters  such  *Pastboard-like  things,  as  are  . .  put  on  the 
London  . .  Houses.  1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  195 
The  Agency. .  was  a  large  "pasteboard-looking  house.  1669- 
96  AUBREY  Lives  .Cavendish  (1898)  1. 153  His  wife.,  sold  this 
incomparable  collection  . .  to  the  *past-board  makers  for 
wast  paper.  1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xiv.  (1868) 
259  The  nest . .  of  the  *Pasteboard  Wasp  (Chartergus 
nidulans). 

Hence  Pa'steboardy  a.  (nonce-ivd.} 
1878  Scribner's  Mag.  XV.  574/2  The  construction  is  of  the 
thinnest,  most  pasteboardy  kind. 

Pastec,  var.  PASTEQUE  Ol>s.,  water-melon. 
Pastee,  obs.  form  of  PASTY  sb. 
Paste-egg,  corrupt,  vipasch-egg:  see  PASCH  .?£.  3. 
Pastel1    (px'slel).       Also    6   -all.       [a.    F. 

pastel  (1510  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  a.  Pr.  pastel.  It. 
pastelh  l  woad  to  dye  blew  with  *  (Florio)  ;  dim. 
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from  pasta  paste ;  '  the  name  having  been  applied 
first  to  the  colouring  matter  obtained  by  reducing 
to  a  paste  the  twigs  of  the  plant,  then  to  the  plant 
itself  (llatz.-Darm.). 

OF.  had  pastel  in  the  senses  '  paste,  plaster,  cake  ',  etc.] 

The  plant  Woad,  Isatis  tinctoria;  also,  the  blue 
dye  obtained  from  it. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xlyi.  66  This  herbe  is  called  ..  in 
English  Woad,  or  Pastel:  in  French  Guesde  or  Pastel:  in 
Spanish  also  Pastel:  in  Italian  Guado.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Pastel,  otherwise  called  Woad.. .  It  is  of  great  use 
among  the  Dyers.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynafs  Hist. 
Indies  VI.  13  Indigo,  when  mixed  with  pastel,.,  rendered 
the  colours  . .  more  lasting.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Or?-. 
Bodies  382  Thus  prepared,  pastel  has  a  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  colour. 

b.  Comb.  Pastel- vat :  see  quots. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  382  To  prepare  the 
pastel  vat,  4  parts  of  indigo,  50  parts  of  pastel,  2  parts  of 
madder,  and  2  parts  of  potash  are  employed.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  1636/1  Pastel, . .  woad.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
vat  in  which  pastel  and  indigo  are  used,  the  pastel-vat. 

Pastel-  (pae'stel).  Also  7-9  -il,  (9  erron. 
-elle).  [a.  1-'.  pastel  (1676  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad. 
It.  pastelh  :  see  PASTEL1.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dry  paste  made  by  grinding  pig- 
ments and  compounding   them  with  gum-water, 
used  as  a  crayon  or  for  making  crayons.    In  pastel, 
drawn  with  pastels :  cf.  CRAYON  sb.  I  b. 

1662  EVELYN  Cttalcogr.  y.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  314  Rubbing 
in  the  shades  with  pastills  and  dry  compositions.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  nr.  144/2  Pastils  are  rouls  of  Plaster  or 
Clay  . .  to  draw  withal.  1696  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5).  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pastil,  or  Pastel, . .  a.  sort  of  paste  made  of 
several  colours,  ground  up  with  gum-water,  either  together 
or  separately ;  in  order  to  make  crayons  to  paint  with  on 
paper,  or  parchment.  1735  Diet.  Polygraph,  s.  v.,  Also  the 
crayons  themselves,  are  call'd  pastils.  1859  GULLICK  & 
TIMBS  Paint.  316  Coloured  crayons,  or  pastels,  are  made  by 
the  mixture  of  colour  with  a  colourless  base.  1866  GEO. 
ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  Portraits  in  pastel  of  pearly-skinned  ladies 
with  hair-powder. 

2.  A  drawing  in  pastel ;  also,  the  art  of  drawing 
with  pastels. 

1855  THACKERAY  Netvcomes  Ixiii,  What  awfully  bad  pastels 
there  were  on  the  walls!  1882  HAMERTON  Graphic  Arts 
xviii.  152  The  principle  of  pastel  is  that  the  colours,  when  on 
the  paper,  are  in  a  state  of  dry  powder,  most  of  which  is 
slightly  adherent.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  205  It  is  a 
question  among  artists  . .  whether  pastel  should  be  called  a 
process  of  drawing  or  of  painting.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New 
Egypt  154  Two  charming  portraits,  ..  two  pastels  standing 
in  all  the  piquant  incompleteness  of  a  rapid  reality. 
b.  transf.  to  a  kind  of  literary  sketch. 

1893  CriticCU,  S.)  22  Apr.  240/1  The  French  pastel  is  really 
a  little  study  (without  a  very  definite  beginning  or  end)  of  a 
trifling  topic  which  lacks  complexity,  and  needs  little  more 
than  a  very  moderate  space. 

3.  Applied  to  certain  soft  tints  of  dress-material; 
tisually  attrib. 

1899  Daily  News  21  Oct.  7/7  The  soft,  wraith-like  tints., 
are  now  in  fashion  again.  The  modern  name  for  them  is 
'  pastels ', . .  for  these  soft,  half-faded  tones  bear  the  same 
relation  to  real  colours  as  pastels  do  to  oil-paintings.  Ibid. 
4  Nov.  7/6  Pastel  blue  or  pink,  hydrangea  blue  or  pastel 
green.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Mar.  3/1  A  gown  in  the  new 
pale  blue  we  call  pastel.  1900  Ibid.  8  Mar.  3/1  Pastel  tones 
are  ubiquitous  in  both  silks  and  woollens. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pastel  painter, picture; 
pastel-like  adj.     (See  also  3.) 

1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  207/1  The  pastel  painters  of 
to-day.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  2/3  His '  Leisure  Hour ' 
is  very  decorative  and  pastel-like.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Feb. 
3/1  The  strongest  hues  of  the  pastel-box. 

Hence  Pa  stelletee'r  (nonce-wd.')  [after pamph- 
leteer], a  writer  of  literary  pastels  (2  b) ;  Pa-stel- 
ling',  the  production  of  pastel-pictures. 

1893  Critic  (U.  S.)  22  Apr.  249/1  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Morris, 
who  has  given  to  Arcadia,  .a  neat  parody-burlesque  of  the 
pastel,  adds  a  few  pungent  sentences  upon  it.  ..He  calls  it 
pllendorfian  ;  and  the  '  pastelieteer '  the  seeker  after  '  odd 
similitudes '.  1899  Daily  Neius  i  Aug.  6/4  The  Artistic  Ghost 
moves  in  higher  circles  than  those  of  pavement  pastelling. 

t  Pastela'de.  Obs.  Also  pystelade,  pete- 
lade,  [app.  repr.  an  OF.  *paslellade,  deriv.  of 
OF.  pastel  paste,  etc.,  or  pastille  a  dish:  see 
PASTEL  i.]  A  dish  in  old  cookery. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  59  Spaulde  de  Motoun.  Capoun 
Rostyd.  Pastelade.  Ibid.  62  Pystelade  chaud.  Pystelade 
fryid.  . .  Petelade  Fryid. 

Fastelar,  -ler(e,  variants  of  PASTLEB. 

Fastellist,  pastelist  (parstelist).  [f.  PAS- 
TEL 2  +  -isT:  in  mod.F.  pastelliste.]  An  artist 
who  works  with  pastels  or  coloured  crayons. 

1881  Times  9  Feb.  4/1  Mr.  Whistler .. succeeds  in  combin- 
ing something  of  the  brilliancy  and  purity  of  the  pastellist 
with  the  general  effect,  .of  the  oil  and  water-colour  painter. 

1888  Academy  3  Nov.  294/2  M.  Machard,  who  may  be 
accounted  the  Rubens  of  the  French  Society  of  Pastelists. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  18  July  6/1  The  Shah  has  become  quite 
a  pavement  favourite.     The  open  air  pastellist  has  taken 
him  up  and  is  doing  a  roaring  trade  in  the  last  novelty. 

Pastemaker:  see  PASTE  sb.  8,  PASTY  sb.  c, 

Pastemps,  var.  PASSE-TEMPS  Obs.  =  PASTIME  sb. 

II  Fasteque.  Obs.    Also  6-7  pateque,  7  pas- 

tique,  -aique,  9  pastec.     [a.  f.pasteque  (pastg'k), 

•\pateque  (1512  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  1610-79,  Pyrard 

de  Laval  in  Yule)  =  Pg.  pateca,  Sp.  albudeca,  bailea, 

ad.   Arab.    iiJfcJI   al-battikha,   vulgar    form    of 
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-bittikha;  cf.  Heb.  rr>T33N  itbattlakh,  Syr. 
fattikh  (Numbers  xi.  5).]     The  Water-melon. 

!S85  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xviii.  21  Ther 
grow  good  Melons,  Raues,  and  pateques.  1660  F.  BROOKE 
tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  184  A  little  kernell..like  that  of  a 
Pastique,  or  Pumpion.  1677  J.  P.  tr.  Tavernit-r's  Trav. 
(1684)  II.  80  There  are  also  Pateoues,  or  Water-Melons  in 
abundance.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  I'oy.  Levant  131  The 
Pastaique  is  a  Fruit  very  much  resembling  a  Citrul,  but 
not  quite  so  big.  . .  There  are  two  sorts  of  it,  one  red  and  the 
other  white.  1826  [J.  R.  BEST]  4  Yrs.  France  321  Melons 
and  pastecs,  or  water-melons. 

Faster  (p^-staj).     [f.  PASTE  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  pastes  :  see  PASTE  v. 

"737  J'  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  in.  86  Three 
Paisters  for  fixing  on  the  said  Labels,  at  so/,  per  ann.  each. 
1885  Ann,  Rep.  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.  Syndicate  2  The  wages 
of  R.  F — ,  Senior  Paster,  were  raised  from  38*.  to /2  a  week 

2.  U.S.  (Seequot.  1888.) 

1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Cointnw.  II.  in.  Ixvi.  494  Small  slips  of 
paper  gummed  at  the  back . .  are  called '  pasters '  or '  stickers ', 
because  the  independent  voter  pastes  them  over  the  name 
or  names,  .he  objects  to  on  the  ticket  which  he  is  about  to 
place  in  the  box.  1889  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  19  Sept., 
Persons  may  paste  slips  over  names,  providing  the  names  so 
substituted  by  pasters  are  printed  or  written  in  red  ink. 

Paster,  obs.  form  of  PASTURE. 

t  Fa'sterer.  Obs.  Also  6  paistrer,  paisterer. 
[f.  pasterie,  PASTRY  +  -EH  J  :  cf.  fripperer.]  A 
pastry-cook,  confectioner. 

iSSaHuLOET,  Paistrer,  ceragius.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud, 
Fr,  Acad.  (1589)  193  Sobrietie.  .caused  Alexander  the  Great 
to  refuse  those  Cookes  and  Patsterers  which  Ada  Queene  of 
Caria  sent  unto  him.  1600  SL'RFLET  Countrie  Fanne  v.  xx. 

?og  The  flower  of  meale.  .whereof  the  pasterers  or  cookes 
ar  pastrie,  doe  make  wafers.  1660  HOWELL  Lexicon,  A 
pasterer,  pastelenr,  oupastier,pastissier,pasticier. 

Pastern  (pse'stain),  sb.  Forms :  4  pastron, 
6  pastren,  7  pastrone ;  6  pasto(u)rne,  -tour, 
6-7  pasterne,  8  pastorn,  6-  pastern.  [ME. 
pastron  =  OV.pasturon  (1530  in  Palsgr.),  mod.F. 
paturon,  deriv.  of  OF.  pasture  used  in  sense  2, 
also  a  shackle  or  cord  with  which  a  horse  is 
tethered  by  the  pastern-joint  (mod. Norman  dial. 
p&ture  clog,  shackle) ;  held  by  French  etymologists 
to  be  the  same  word  as  OF.  pasture,  F.  p&ture 
PASTURE,  transferred  first  to  the  tether  of  a  horse 
at  pasture,  and  then  to  the  joint.  Cf.  It.  pastora, 
pastoia  (Florio),  a  shackle  for  a  horse,  also  a 
pastern,  part  of  a  horse's  foot  (Baretti) ;  pastura 
pasture.] 

•)•  1.  A  shackle  fixed  on  the  foot  of  a  horse  or  other 
beast  at  pasture,  or  of  an  unruly  horse  to  confine 
his  movements ;  a  tether ;  a  hobble.  Obs. 

rx_343  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  543  In  Ixiiij  capistris 
..iij  parihus  de  pastrons  [etc.].  1347-8  Ibid.  545  Et  in  yj 
par.  de  Pastronnes  novis.  1469  Ord.  Dk.  Clarence  in 
Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  97  Saddles,  harnesse, . .  halters,  turnelles, 
pastrons, .  .and  all  suche  other.  1570  NORTH  Donfs  Phihs. 
(1888)  258  A  tying  Coller,  a  paire  of  Pastornes,  and  a  Cranell. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval,  n.  ix.  104  [Some]  will.. put  a  verie 
strong  pasterne  vpon  one  of  the  horses  hinder  feete,  then 
passing  the  other  end  of  the  corde  thorowe  the  pasterne, 
bring  it  againe  to  the  saddle  pommell.  Ibid.  vn.  Ixxxii.  78 
Shackle  gall  is  any  sore  got  by  wearing  pasternes,  shackls, 
or  other  fetters.  1611  COTGR.,  Empas,  shackles,  fetters,  or 
pasternes  for  vnrulie,  or  vnbroken  horses,  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Chances  i.  ix,  Ye  found  an  easie  foole  that  let  you  get  it  [a 
child] ;  Sh'  had  better  have  wome  pasterns.  [1824  BARETTI 
Ital..Eng.  Diet.  (ed.  7),  Pastoja,  a  pastern,  a  shackle  for  a 
horse.] 

2.  That  part  of  a  horse's  foot  between  the  fetlock 
and  the  hoof,  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  two 
pastern -bones. 

1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Pastron  of  an  horse, pastvron.  Pastren, 
pnsturian.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hiton  cxxx.  477  The 
bloode  of  them  that  were  slayne,  ranne  in  the  strettest  to  the 
horse  pastours.  1636  MASSINCER  Gt.  Dk.  Flor.  HI.  L  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  177/2  He  treads  weak  in  his  pasterns.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  in.  i.  347  A  tail  which  hangs  down  to 
the  pastern.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton  vii.  (1878)  43  A  strong 
hackney,  whose  flat  rib  and  short  pastern  showed  his  old 
Irish  breeding. 

b.  The  corresponding  part  in  other  quadrupeds ; 
also  transf.  the  human  ankle. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  260  There  are  also  Alces  muche  lyke 
vnto  hartes,  with-.longe  legges  withowt  any  bowinge  of 
theyr  houx  or  pasternes,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut. 
n.  lii,  Let  me  see  your  leg; — she  treads  but  low  in  the 
pasternes.  a  1700  DRYDEN  U'ifeof  Bath's  T.  52  So  straight 
she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns  high.  1845  YOUATT  Dog 
ii.  33  The  low  placing  of  the  pastern. 

3.  =  Pastern-bone  (see  4  b). 

1658  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pastern  (talus},  the  ankle  or 
huckle-bone  of  a  Beasts  foot.  1840  ELAINE  Encycl.  Rur. 
Sports  (1870)  §  633  The  lesser  pastern  or  coronary  bone  . . 
receives  the  great  pastern  below. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  aspaslern  artery ;  pastern- 
deep  adv.,  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  pasterns;  pas- 
tern-joint, the  joint  or  articulation  between  the 
cannon-bone  and  the  great  pastern-bone. 

1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1747/4  A  black  Gelding,  ..standeth 
cripled  with  his  pastern  joynts.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Ltbr. 
Pract.  Agric.  (cd.  4)  I.  451  There  is  a  dryness  of  the  hoot, 
throbbing  of  the  pastern  arteries.  1863  Miss  BRADDON 
J.  Marchmont  II.  vi.  135  Pools  of  water  through  which  the 
wretched  animals  floundered  pastern-deep. 

b.  Pastern-bone,  each  of  the  two  bones  (upper 
or  great,  and  lower  or  small  p.)  between  the 
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cannon-bone  and  the  coffin-bone,   being  the  first 
ami  M-cond  phalanges  of  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

1601  Mm  LAND  I'liiiy  I.  351  The  Once  ..  hath  that  which 
somewhat  ri-scinliU-s  a  pa^crne  bone.  1716  POPE  Odyst. 
xx.  3<>7  Where  to  the  pastern-bime.  .The  well-horn'd  foot 
nluUyjoin'd.  iSssllm.iiES  Hum.  Osteal.  170  The  three 
joints  nl1  lliis  finger  answer  to  those  called  'great  pastern 
tic-lie',  '  little  pastern  I'cme  ',  and  'coffin  bone'  in  the  norse. 


tic-l, 

Hence  t  Fa-stern  v.:  see  i|uot.;  Pa'sterned  a. 
[-ED-],  furnished  with  or  having  pasterns:  in  para- 
synthetic  compound!,  as  short-,  thick-pasterned. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Pasloiaie,  to  fetter,  to  clog,  to  shackle,  to 
]i.i-lcrn,  to  giue.  1614  MAKKUAM  (  heap  ffusb.  l.  i.  (1668)  2 
Short  pastern'il,  strong  ioynted.  1898  Miss  YONGE  Founded 
on  I'aper  xxi,  Poor  broken-kneed,  thick-pasterned  Jack  [an 
old  horse]. 

Pastery,  obs.  form  of  PASTRY. 

t  Fa'Steth.    Obs.    Also  pastyth,  pasthethe. 

Pierh.  an  alteration  of  OF.  pasti,  mod.F.  p&tt, 
ASTY  :  cf.  bounteth,  dainteth,  etc.]  •=  PASTY  sb. 

ciM  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulclcer  661/22  Ilic  fastillus,  .. 
pastyth.  1483  Cat/i.  Aaff.  271/1  A  Pasteth,  fastctliis. 

Pasteur  (pastor),  v.  [From  the  name  of  the 
French  scientist  Louis  Pasteur  (1823-95).]  trans. 
I'ASTEHRIZK  I. 

1891  Chambers'  Encycl.  X.  685  This  effect  of  time  may  .. 
be  imitated  by  art  -by  Pasteuring  the  wine. 

Pasteurian  (pasto'rian),  a.  [See  prec.  and 
-IAN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Pasteur. 

1888  Scott.  Leader  IT.  Aug.  4  The  latest  extension  of  the 
I'.isteurian  system.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  yii. 
138  Protective  inoculations,  .prepared  on  the  Pasteurian 
system  of  attenuation. 

Pasteurism  (pa'storiz'm).  [f.  the  surname 
/'asleur  (see  above)  +  -ISM.]  A  method  of  treat- 
ment, devised  by  Pasteur  for  preventing  or  curing 
certain  diseases,  esp.  hydrophobia,  by  successive 
inoculations  with  attenuated  virus  gradually  in- 
creasing in  amount. 

1883  J.  H.  CLARKE  (title)  Physiological  Fallacies.  The 
Millennium  of  Pasteurism.  1894  CANON  WILBERFORCE  in 
Wtstm.  Gaz.  26  Feb.  2/1,  I  do  not  believe  in  Pasteurism. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  delusion  of  the  age. 

Pasteurize  (po/storaiz),  v.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.    To  sterilize  by  Pasteur's  method  ;    to 
prevent  or  arrest  fermentation  in  (milk,  wine,  etc.) 
by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  so  as  to  destroy 
contained  microbes  or  germs. 

1881  Pliarmaccut.  Jrnl.  29  Oct.  358  Beer,  .previously 
'  pasteurized  '—and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  ..At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  the  non-pasteurized  beer  .  .  commenced  to 
lose  its  clearness;  but  the  pasteurized  sample  remained 
quite  bright.  1896  iQ/A  Cent.  Sept.  458  Cream  should  be 
pasteurised  before  being  sent  out  from  the  dairy. 

2.  To  treat  by  the  method  of  PASTECRISM. 
1886-  [implied  in  PASTEL'KIZATION:  see  below]. 

Hence  Pa  steurized  ///.<;.  ;  Pasteuriza'tion,  the 
action  or  process  of  Pasteurizing  (in  sense  i  or  a)  ; 
Pa  stenriier,  an  apparatus  for  Pasteurizing  milk. 

1886  Times  21  Oct.  4/5  Hydrophobia  mortality  fluctuates 
widely.  ..What  value  then  for  or  against  Pasteurization  can 
attach  to  the  returns  of  a  single  year?  1895  Westm.  Gas. 
30  Sept.  1/3  The  Pasteurisation  of  beer  has..  become  a 
phrase.  1897  Melbourne  A  rgits  2  Mar.  6/7  The  pasteuriser 
is  a  circular  tank  of  tin  into  which  the  milk  is  received. 

Pastey(e,  obs.  form  of  PASTY  sb. 

II  Pasticcio  (pastrttfo).  [It.  pasticcio  '  any 
manner  of  pastie  or  pye'  (Florio),  in  med.L./aj/f- 
ciam,  deriv.  of  Com.  Romanic  pasta  PASTE.]  A 
medley  of  various  ingredients  ;  a  hotchpotch, 
farrayo,  jumble  ;  spec.  a.  An  opera,  cantata,  or 
other  composition,  made  up  of  various  pieces  from 
different  authors  or  sources,  a  pot-pourri  ;  b.  A 
picture  or  design  made  up  of  fragments  pieced 
together  or  copied  with  modification  from  an 
original,  or  in  professed  imitation  of  the  style  of 
another  artist  ;  also,  the  style  of  such  a  picture,  etc. 

(1706  Art  of  Paint.  (1744)  67  Those  pictures  that  are 
neither  originals  nor  copies,  which  the  Italians  call  Pastici 
..because  as  the  several  things  that  season  a  pasty  are 
reduc'd  to  one  taste,  so  counterfeits  that  compose  a  fastici 
tend  only  to  effect  one  truth.]  1751  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to 

\r  ___  .    _   »»  «  .         .        '*^  .       . 


ribbons  go  to  compound  that  multifarious  thing,  a  well- 
feoi'd  w.iman.  1787  P.  BECKFORD  Lett.  Italy  (1805)  I.  7 
My  Letters  will  he  a  pasticcio,  a  mere  hotch  potch.  1880 
\V.  S.  KOCKSTBO  in  Grove  Diet.  Music  II.  668  Pasticcio.  .. 
A  species  of  Lyric  Drama,  composed  of  Airs,  Duets,  and 
oilier  movements,  selected  from  different  Operas,  and  grouped 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  mixed  audience 
with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  favourite  Airs  in 
i.  1893  ffatiou  (N.Y.)  ii  May  349/2  His  pasticcio, 
or  lemembraTice.  rather,  of  Ronsard,  is  fairly  delightful. 

'I  Pastiche  ipastrj).  [F.  ad.  It.  pasticcio  :  see 
prec.]  =  prec. 

1878  SwmiriiNi:  J'.vms  >,  Ball.  Ser.  n.  129  (title)  Pastiche. 

1891  .\atian  iN.Y.l  24  Nov.  306/2  Mr.  Burne.Jones  is  not 

t  plagiarism,  but  of  pastiche,  which  is  a  very 

different  thing.     1899  E.  C.OSSE  Life  D,>nne  I.  62  It  was 

;ft  to  his  [Donne's]  Caroline  disciples  to  introduce,  .a  trii  k 

of  pastiche,  an  alloy  of  literary   pretence.     1901   H'estm. 

das.  22  Nov.  ^/i    It  is  an  extraordinarily  clever  and  un- 

i  lightning  pastirhe  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Pastil,  pastille  lp.i."sti],  prestrl'),  rf.    Also 

1  pasteel,    ;-S  pastill,    8   pastel,   8-0   pastile. 
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[a.  F.  pastille  (1561  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
pasti/lus,  -urn  a  little  loaf  or  roll  of  bread,  a  round 
lozenge,  a  troche,  esp.  an  aromatic  lozenge :  a 
word  of  dim.  form  of  which  the  primitive  is 
uncertain,  but  which  in  Romanic  was  app.  asso- 
ciated with  pasta  PASTE;  cf.  It.  pastilli  'liule 
pasties,  pastelets,  chewets'  (Florio  1611);  Sp. 
pastillas  '  kindes  of  mixtures  or  pastes  for  to  per- 
fume withal '  (Minshen  1599).] 

1.  A  small  roll  of  aromatic  paste  prepared  to  be 
burnt   as  a  perfume,   now  esp.  as  a  fumigator, 
deodorizer,  or  disinfectant. 

[1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  iv,  To  know  how  to 
make  Pastilles  of  the  Dutchesse  of  Braganza,  Coquettas.] 
1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magic  VL  it.  179  Artificers  call  those 
pellets  which  are  made  of  the  salts,  and  the  forenamed 
powder  and  water,  Pastils.  1690  SHADWELL  Am.  Bigot  HI, 
I'le  get  some  Pasteels  and  stiffen  my  Whiskers.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  Pastills,  are  Odoriferous  Tablets, or 
Trochisks  made  up  of  Perfumes  or  Odorous  Bodies,  with 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth.  1715  tr.  Ctess  D'Annoy's 
Wks.  422  Certain  Spanish  Pastils  spread  a  fragrant  Odour 
round  the  Room.  1835  MRS.  CARLVLK  Lett.  \.  19  Burning 
pastilles  before  a  statue  of  Jupiter.  1897  Allbutt's  .Syst. 
Med.  IV.  791  Pastilles  of  benzoic  acid  or  of  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  are  also  of  service. 

2.  A  kind  of  sugared  confection  of  a  rounded  flat 
shape  (often  medicated) ;  a  troche,  lozenge. 

a  1648  DIGBV  Closet  Open.  (1677)  104  Put  into  the  sack 
some  ambergreece  or  ambered-sugar  or  Pastils,  a  1691 
BOVLE  Hist.  Air(i6q3l  205  Divers  pastils  or  lozanges  that 
he  was  wont  to  carry  in  his  pockets.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v., 
Among  Confectioners,  Pastils  are  a  kind  of  perfum'd  Sugar- 


pastilles  and  jujubes  of  every  colour,  shape,  and  flavour. 

8.   =  PASTEL  *  i,  q.  v. 

4.  A  paper    tube    containing  the  composition 
which,  when  ignited,  causes  a  pinwheel  or  similar 
firework  to  rotate.  In  recent  Diets. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  I.  ix.  95  His  pastile-burning 
dragons.  1835  WILLIS  Pencilling*  II.  xlv.  58  Incense-wood 
for  my  pastille  lamp.  1853  \Iiss  E.  S.  SHEPPARD  Ch. 
Aitchester\.  (1875)  7  The  bronze  pastille-box.  1884  KNIG^HT 
Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Pastille  Paper,  paper  prepared  with 
an  odoriferous  composition. 

Hence  Pastil,  pastille  v.  trans.,  to  fumigate 
with  pastils. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Q.  Rev.). 

fPasti'licate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  *pastil- 
licare,  inferred  from  pastillicans  of  globular  shape.] 
(See  quot.1)  Hence  t  Pa«tiHca'tion. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Pastilicate  (fastilico\  to  make  in 
form  of  little  round  Balls,  to  minister  Pills.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Pastilication,  a  making  any  thing  into  the  form  of  a  pill  or 
round  ball. 

Pastime  (pcrstsim),  sb.  Forms:  jpasetyme, 
5-6  passe  tyme, 6passe-tyme  (past-tyme.poste- 
-time,  past-time),  6-7  passe-time,  7  pas-time, 
7-9  pass-time ;  5-  pastime  (5-6  passetyme, 
passetime,  pastyrne).  [f.  PASS  v.  +  TIME:  in 
sense  I,  tr.  F.  passe-temps :  see  PASTANCE.  Sense  a 
may  lie  an  independent  formation.] 

1.  gen.  That  which  serves  to  pass  the  time  agree- 
ably ;  recreation,  diversion,  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, sport;  occas.  •(•  occupation  (0Ar.).  (No//.) 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xii.  43  The  fayr  pase-tyme  that  they 
take  therat.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  ( W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  Ii.  104  b/i 
[They]  came  thyder  euery  daye  in  maner  of  passe  tyme. 
1516  TINDALE  Heb.  xiii.  9  Which  have  not  proffeted  them 
that  have  had  their  pastyme  in  them.  IJM  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  139  For  pastyme  in  beyttyng  of  a  bulle.  1635 
QUARLES  Enibl.  i.  x.  (1718)  41  Brave  pastime,  readers,  to 
consume  that  day,  Which  without  pastime  flies  too  swift 
away.  1709  ADDISON  Taller  No.  119  F  2  Huge  Leviathans 
. .  take  their  Pastime  as  in  an  Ocean.  1870  FKEEMAN  Norm. 
Cony.  (ed.  a)  I.  App.  746  On  the  road,  seemingly  by  way  of 
pastime,  he  ravages  Gaul. 

b.  With  a  and  pi. :  A  specific  form  of  diversion 
or  amusement ;  a  recreation  ;  a  sport,  a  game. 

<•  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxiii.  76  Tournoynge  and 
behourdyng  are  my  passe  tyme.  isisIJRADSHAwS/.  Werbtirge 
I.  1052  The  elder  prynce. .  Vsed  haukynge,  huntynge,  for  a 
past-tyme.  1561  ROWBOTHUM  Playe  Cheasts  »  iij  b,  The  same 
game  being  a  pastime  wkjut  all  tediousnes,  malice,  ..gyle, 
or  deceit  1634  MILTON  Comus  121  The  Wood-Nymphs 
deckt  with  Daisies  trim,  Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes 
keep.  i7»»  SEWEL  Hitt.  Quakers  (1795)  1.  in.  204  He  could 
not  go  to  bowls  or  any  other  pastime.  1843  I.VTTON  Last 
Bar.  i.  i,  The  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  inhabitants. 

1 2.  A  passing  or  elapsing  of  time ;  a  space  of 
time ;  an  interval  between  two  points  of  time.  Obs. 

1494  FABVAN  Citron,  vii.  645  In  whiche  passetyme  the 
kynge  sent..vnto  the  forenamed  John  and  nym  by  many 
meanys  instaunsyd  to  leue  the  company  of  the  lordys.  Ibia. 
666  In  the  whiche  passetyme  dyed  innumerable  people  m 
the  sayd  cytie.  109  RASTELL  (titlr)  The  pastyme  of  people. 
The  Cronycles  of  dyuers  realmys  and  most  specyally  of  the 
realme  of  Knglond.  Ibid.  (1811)  161  In  this  pastyme  [i.e. 
during  this  campaign]  dyed  Geffrey  PlantageneL,  [1875 
PARISH  Sussex  Gloss.,  Passtime,  time  passed.] 

8.  attrib.,  as  pastime-ground,  -reading,  -student. 

1843  I.VTTON  Last  Bar.  in.  iv,  The  stranger  of  the  pastime- 
ground  was  before  her.  1904  Daily  Chron.  22  Jan.  7/2  _No 
sensible  person  in  search  of  pastime-reading  will  waste  time 
and  attention  upon  the  ponderous  problem-novels. 


PASTLE. 

Fa'Stime,  ».     Now  rare.     [(,  prcc.  sb.] 

t  1.  inlr.  'I  o  pass  one's  time  pleasantly ;  to  take 
one's  pleasure  ;  to  divert,  entertain,  or  amuse  one- 
self ;  to  play.  Obs . 

15*3  IX  Drunkardes  title.p.,  Storyes  ryght  ple&aunte  and 
frutcfull  for  all  par&ones  for  topastyme  with.  1548  I.ATIMI  n 
Ploughers  (Arb.)  25  They  pastyme  in  thcyr  prelacies  with 
galaunte  gentlemen.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest  77  The  Cat . . 
vseth  to  pastime  or  play  with  the  Mouse  ere  she  deuoureth 
hir.  159*  Kvu  Sol,  *  /  ers.  l.  ii.  6  When  did  Perscda  pastime 
in  the  strccies,  But  her  Erastus  ouer-eied  her  sporte? 
t  b.  trans.  To  divert,  amuse.  Obs. 

1577  HANMER  Ant.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1663)  162  He  being.. linked 
with  malefactors  to  pastime  and  sport  the  people.  1579 
TOMSON  Calvin's  Strut.  Tim.  334/1  Then  must  they  go*  to 
play  &  pastime  them  selues. 

2.  trans,  (nonce-use.}  To  make  a  diversion  of, 
to  amuse  oneself  with,  to  find  amusement  in. 

n  1860  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  G<>sp.  of  Jesus  iv.  50  The  man 
who  pastimes  Christ  and  His  religion,  who  allows  the  Church 
a  place  among  his  sourcesof  amusement. .may  imagine  that 
he  really  respects  religion. 

Hence  f  Pa'stiming  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also 
tPastimer,  one  given  up  to  pastimes,  one 
engaged  in  sport. 

1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  179  Pastiming,  or  sporting,.. esbate- 
mint.  1580  HOLLYBANU  Treas.  fr.  Tong,  Esbatenicnt, 
pastiming.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Btiriall  I>ed.,  In  all  cam* 
pestrial  prowes  and  pas-tyming  exploits.  1608  SIR  J. 
HARINGTON  Nngse  Ant.  (1804)  I.  382  Some  idle  pastimers 
did  tliverte  themselves  with  huntinge  mallards  in  a  ponde. 

t  Pastina  ceous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pastinaca 
parsnip  +  -ECUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  akin  to  the 
parsnip. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disf.  246  Its  root  is  carnous.  .of 
a  pastinaceous  sapour. 

Pastinacine  (paestin^i-sain).  Chem.  [f.  L. 
pastinaca  parsnip  +  -INE  5.]  The  name  given  by 
Wittstein  to  a  volatile  alkaloid  distilled  from  the 
seeds  of  the  parsnip ;  also  found  in  the  root  of  the 
broad-leaved  water-parsnip  (Siuin  latifolitini). 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  them.  IV.  357.   1881  IHd.  y&  Suppl. 

tPa-stinate,///.  a.  Obs.  [sd.l^.pastinat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  pastinare  to  dig  :  see  PASTI.NE  ».] 
Of  land  :  Dug,  prepared  for  planting. 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husk.  in.  50  This  mon  ek  al  thy  soyies 
pastynate  With  wynes  wold  be  filde.  Ibid.  iv.  177  Now 
melon  seed . .  is  setle  In  places  wel  ywrought  or  pastynate. 

So  fPa-stinate  v.  trans.,  to  dig,  loosen  by 
digging;  f  Fa'stinated  ///.  a .,  dug,  delved; 
t  Pastina  tion  [ad.  L.faslinatidit-ent],  digging. 

<ri4»o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  130  In  thi  pastinated  lond. 
1613  COCKERAM  II,  To  Delue,  Pattatatl.  A  Deluing, 


to  be  'planted.  1711  in  BAILEY.  1745  tr.  Columella's  Huso. 
in.  xvi,  The  pastinated  ground  is  proper  for  planting,  when 
it  is  a  little  moist. 

t  Pa'Stine,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pastintim 
a  two-pronged  dibble  ;  the  digging  and  trenching 
of  ground  ;  also  //.  ground  so  prepared  (Palla- 
dius  4th  c.).]  Ground  prepared  for  planting  by 
digging  and  trenching. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Must.  HI.  429  This  mone  in  places  tem- 
perate, oliue  In  pastine  or  in  tables  bryjikes  sette.  Ibid.  XII. 
86  Now  ther  is  hoot  .  .The  pechis  boon  in  pastyne  is  to  settc. 

t  Pa'Stine,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L  pastin-are 
to  prepare  ground  (for  planting)  by  digging  and 
nching  (Pliny,  Columella).]  trans,  a.  To  dig 


b.    To 


trenching 

and  trench   (ground)   for  planting,   etc. 

plantin  prepared  soil.     Hence  fPa  «tin 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husk.  I.  773  Lete  delue  hit  deepe  Thre 
foote  or  iiij  in  wise  of  pastynyng,  That  hit  may  in  hit  silf 
his  moystour  kepe.  Ibid.  II.  77  Wiih  diche  or  forgh  to 
pastyne  hit,  no  drede  is.  Ibid.  in.  651  Pasneppes  seed  or 
plauntes  faat  &  rare,  Pastined  depe,  ysette  in  this  mone  are. 

Pastiness  (p^-stines).  [f.  PASTT  a.  +  -HKSB.] 
Pasty  quality,  condition,  or  consistence. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  783  Insnarled  with  the  bind- 
ing  pastinesse,  and  tenacious  glewish  substance  of  the  Web, 
1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr't  Circ.  Sc.,  Cheat.  433  They  •  •  assume 
the  condition  of  intermediate  pastiness.  1871  Echo  4  Oct.  6 
Their  diamonds  were  conspicuous  by  their  pastiness. 

Pasting  (prf'stirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PASTE  v.  + 
-ING  -.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PASTE. 

1.  Sticking  or  fastening  with  paste.     Also  attrib. 
1596  I'utry  Sis.  (Surtees)  271  For  making  a  new  borde, 

and  pasting  on  of  the  table  of  Consanguinitie  and  Ammtie 
set  up  in  the  church,  iiijrf.  1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  \. 
xii.  63  Allow  .  .  more  than  3  diameters  for  the  pasting.  1871 
G.  MACDONALD  H'itf.  C«mb.  I.  vii.  47  There  I  carried  on 
my  pasting  operations.  i88»  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  1'ict. 
Needlework,  Pasting  Lace,  a  narrow  kind  of  Coach  Lace, 
used  to  conceal  rows  of  lacks.  1883  Goole  Weekly  Tinas 
14  Sept.  5/2  A  patent  paper  pasting  machine. 

2.  The  process  of  reducing  to  a  paste. 
1884  WATT  Soap-malting  v.  42  Well-prepared  sc 

is  employed  to  produce  the  pasting  in  the  first  operation. 
8.  slant;.  A  beating,  a  hasting. 
1851  MAVHEW  Lond.  Labour  1.415  He.  .gave  me  a  regular 

''pa'stique,  var.  PASTEQI-E  Obs.,  water-melon. 
Pastisar,  var.  PATISSKR  Obs.,  pastry-cook 
+  Pa'Stle.   Obs.  rare,     [corrupt,  or  altered  form 

offastour,  PASTER*.    (Cf.  PKSTL..)]   -  P**™**' 


PASTLEB. 

1552  EI.YOT,  Astragalus,,  .the  pastle  bone  in  a  beast. 
1611  COTGR.,  Claffoitniert,  the  buckle,  pastle,  or  pasterne, 
bone  of  a  beast. 

t  Pa'Stler.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  pasteler(e,  5 
pastlere,  -iller,  6  pastlar,  paatelar,  paistler,  6-7 
pastier.  [ME.  and  A  I''.  pasteler=  OF.  fas  lellier, 
pastiler  (Godef.),  Sp. pastelero  'a  man  that  maketh 
pies  or  pasties'  (Minsheu  1599),  in  med.L. pastil- 
/drius ;  f.  OF.  pastel  little  pie,  pasty. 

OF.  pastel  was  cognate  with  Sp.  pfistel '  a  little  pie  made 
of  small  meat'  (Minsheu),  It.  pattello,  in  pi.  pastelli,  -egli 
'  fine  little  pasties  or  paste-meates,  tartes,  pyes '  (Florio) ; 
all :— L.  fastillus  (see  PASTEL',  PASTIL),  but  in  sense  asso- 
ciated with  Com.  Romanic  pasta  paste.] 

A  maker  of  pastry ;  a  pastry-cook  ;  a  baker. 

1390-1  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camd.)  64  Pro  xliij  shephell 
farme  frumenti..emptis.  .de  Hankyn  Edeyne,  pasteler,  pro 
diuersis  pastelleriis  m  domo  suo  factis.  £1420  Liber  Coco- 
rum  (1862)  i  Pasteler.  1416  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  5442 
Charyte  gan  neyhen  ner,  And  wolde  be-come  a  pasteler,. . 
Off  that  flour  to  make  her  bred,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  385/2 
Pastlere, .  .pastillarius.  1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Pastier  that 
baketh, pastisier.  155*  HULOET,  Paistler,  or  maker  of  fyne 
paist,  dulciarius.  1598  STOW  Sum.  x.  (1603)  82  Cookes  or 
Pastelars  for  the  more  part  in  Thames  streete.  1657  HOWELL 
Londinop.  307  Which  Cooks  (or  Pastlers)  were  admitted  to 
be  a  Company. 

Fast-master,  past  master  (pa-st|ma:staj). 

1.  One  who  has  filled  the  office  of  '  master '  in  a 
guild,  civic  company,  freemasons'  lodge,  club,  etc. 

1761  Key  to  Free-Masonry  (1785)  7  (flan)  Past-Master, 
with  the  Sun  and  Compasses,  and  a  String  of  Cords.  1786 
Laws  Soc.  Royal  Arch  Masons  15  That  the  three  Prin- 
cipals, and  all  Past-masters  are  stiled,  most  excellent. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Past-master,  one  who  has 
been  master  of  a  civic  company,  or  has  filled  the  chair  of 
freemason's  lodge.  Past-master's  Jewel,  a  freemason's 
honorary  distinction  or  decoration,  worn  . .  by  one  who  has 
filled  the  master's  chair.  1874  Frasers  Mag.  245  Past- 
master  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

2.  One  who  is  thoroughly  proficient  or  has  ripe 
experience  in  any  subject  or  sphere  of  action ;   a 
thorough  '  master'  (of  a  subject).     Const,  in,  of. 

App.  this  use  has  arisen  partly  in  allusion  to  the  efficiency 
which  results  from  having  passed  through  such  an  office  as 
that  of  master  of  a  freemasons'  lodge,  etc. ;  sometimes  it 
alludes  to  the  efficiency  resulting  from  having  '  passed  '  the 
necessary  training  or  examination  to  qualify  as  '  master  '  in 
any  art,  science,  or  occupation  ;  see  also  PASSED-MASTER. 

1868  [implied  in  PAST-MISTRESS].  1877  BESANT  &  RICE 
Son  of  Vale.  l.  xiv.  149  He  was  Past-Master,  Right  Worship- 
ful Grand,  -Frere  Venerable,  in  every  kind  of  vice.  i88j 
H.  C.  MEKIVALE  Faitcit  of  B.  I.  42  He  was  a  past  master 
in  the  art.  1890  Spectator  13  Sept.  334  A  past-master  of 
electioneering  tactics.  1891  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Hound 
46  They  are  past  masters  in  extras  at  some  of  the  largest 
hotels.  1894  LD.  WOLSELEY  Life  Marlborongh  II.  Ivi.  117 
Marlborough  was  a  '  Past-Master '  in  fluency  -of  speech. 

Pa'St-mi:stress.  [After  prec.]  A  woman 
well  skilled  in  some  accomplishment  or  study. 

1868  Miss  BRADDON  Dead  Sea  Fr.  (ed.  Tauchn.)  II.  vi.  oo 
The  lovely  proprietress,  .was  past-mistress  in  the  art.  1892 
Athcnseum  23  July  129/1  Her  portrayal  of  Grimalkin  in  his 
fiercer  mood  proves  her  a  past-mistress  of  cat  character. 

Pa'Stness.  rare.  [f.  PAST  ppl.  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  past. 

1829  JAS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  (1869)  II.  119  To  our  con- 
clusion, that '  Time  '  is  the  equivalent  of  Pastness,  Present- 
ness,  and  Futureness,  combined,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the 
word  '  Time  '  is  applicable  to  all  three  cases.  1873  WHTTNEV 
Orient.  Stud.  260  He  will  thus  at  a  blow . .  reduce  to  a  state 
of  irretrievable  pastness,  a  host  of ..  philosophical  systems. 

Fastophor     (poe-st^a),     ||  pastophorus 

(psestjvforas).  Archseol.  [a,  F.  pastophore,  ad. 
L.  pastophor-us,  pi.  -phori,  a.  Gr.  vaarotyopos,  f. 
irao-Tos  a  shrine,  +  -*j>6pos  carrying.  More  usually 
in  L.  form.]  One  of  the  order  of  priests  who 
carried  shrines  of  the  gods  in  procession,  as  fre- 
quently represented  in  Egyptian  art. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pasloplwries,  (Greek)  the  most  honourable 
order  of  Priests  among  the  Egyptians.  1706  —  (ed.  Kersey), 
Pastopliori,  certain  Priests,  whose  Business  it  was,  at  solemn 
Festivals,  to  carry  the  Shrine  of  the  Deity.  1753-97  [see 
below].  1891  tr.  De  La  Saussaye's  Hist.  Sc.  Rclig.  L  437 
Singers,  pastophores,  hierodules  and  others. 

So  ||  Pastopho-rium  [L.,  a.  Gr.  iraarixpopiov  or 
iraoTofyopfTov],  the  apartment  of  the  pastophori 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  applied  to  a  similar 
division  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (LXX,  Jer. 
xlii.  4).  Hence,  Each  of  the  two  apartments,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bema,  in  ancient  churches, 
retained  in  the  Greek  Church. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Pastophoria,  in  antiquity,  the 
apartments  near  the  temples  where  the  pastophori  were 
lodged.  1797  Encvcl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  6/1  The  cells  or 


descriptions  of  the  ancient  pastophorium. 

Fastor  (pa-stai),  sb.  Forms :  4-7  pastour,  6 
-oure,  -ore,  6-  pastor.  [ME.  and  AF.  pastour, 
—  OF.  pastor,  pasiur  (i2th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L. 
pastor-cm  shepherd,  lit.  '  feeder,  giver  of  pasture ' , 
agent-n.  from  pcsc-fre  to  feed,  give  pasture  to. 
In  i6th  c.  the  ending  was  changed  to  -or  after  L.] 

1.  A  herdsman  or  shepherd.     Now  unusual. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  300  Pore  peple  as  plou^men  and 
pastours  of  bestis.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  in.  i,  Of 
the  pastour  or  herdman.  1596  FITZ-GEFFREV  .S/>  F.  Drake 
(»88i)  19  Above  the  pitch  of  pastors  rurall  reede.  1609 
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BIBLE  (Douay)  Ezek.  xxxiv.  comm.%  Pastors  do  lawfully 
eate  of  the  milke  of  their  flock.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot, 
in  1772.  107  Flocks  of  sheep,  attended  by  little  pastors. 
1885  A.  H.  KEANE  in  Jrnl.  Anthrop.  fnsf.  XV.  225  Of 
these  nomad  pastors  there  are  two  classes:  i.  Those  who 
always  stay  with  their  herds.  . .  2.  Those  who . .  migrate  to 
the  coast. 

2.  A  shepherd  of  souls ;  one  who  has  the  spiritual 
oversight  over  a  company  or  body  of  Christians, 
as  bishop,  priest,  minister,  etc. ;   spec,  the  minister 
in  charge  of  a  church  or  congregation,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  spiritual  care  of  his  '  flock  *. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xv.  488  pei  wil[ne]  a  name,  To  be 
pastours  and  preche.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  80  Fayne 
wald  I  wyte, . .  Ouha  is  fader  of  all  foule,  pastour  and  pape. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catech.^  To  submhte  my 
selfe  to  all  my  gouernours,  teachers,  spiritual!  pastours,  and 
maisters.  Jbid,t  Order.  Priests,  To  be  the  messengers,  the 
watchemen,  the  Pastours,  and  the  stewardes  of  the  Lorde, 
to  teache,  to  premonisshe,  to  feede,  and  prouyde  for  the 
Lordes  famylye.  1557  N,  T.  (Genev.)  Eph.  iv.  1 1  He . .  gaue 
some  to  be  Apostles, ..  and  some  Pastours  \earlierversions 
shepherds]  and  Teachers.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist,  Scot.  vin.  op  Robert  Schau,  quha  pastour  was  of  the 
parischone  of  Minto.  16*7  Cosiris  Collect.  Priv.  Devot.^ 
Prayer  Ember  Weeks  356  So  rule  and  gouerne  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  thy  seruants,  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  thy 
Flocke,  that  they  may  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  but 
[etc.].  1641  MILTON  Ch.Govt.  i.iv.  Wks.  (1851)  112  Wherein 
..  is  the  office  of  a  Prelat  excellent  above  that  of  a  Pastor? 
1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  III.  x.  233  Each  city  was  to 
have  its  own  pastor,  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  n. 
36  A  young  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  beloved  pastor  of 
a  large  congregation.  1878  K.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  viii. 
224  Most  of  you  ..  are  to  be  pastors  of  churches,  not  mis- 
sionaries or  evangelists. 

3.  One  who  exercises  protecting  care  or  guidance 
over  a  number  of  people. 

11400  tr.  Secreta.  Secret. ,  Gov,  Lordsh.  04  Kynge  ys  \>c 
Pastour  of  Barouns.  a  1529  SKELTON  Bk.  Three  Fooles 
Wks.  1843  I.  203  Romulus  and  Remus  ..  were  pastours,  for 
they  establyshed  lawes  in  the  citie.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn.  \\.  xxi.  §8  A  Moses  or  a  David,  pastors  of  their 
people.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xiv.  612  His  people's  pastor, 
Hyperenor  fell.  1897  Daily  News  6  July  4/1  Two  good 
'Unionists'  told  against  their  pastors  and  masters  on  the 
Treasury  bench. 

4.  Ornith.  Agenusofstarluigs(Temminck,i8i5) 
of  which  the  species  Pastor  rosetts  (see  OUZEL  2  b) 
is  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  British  islands. 

1825  SELBY  Illustr.  Brit*  Oniith.  I.  04  The  Rose-coloured 
Pastor,  the  Rose-coloured  Ouzel . .  of  different  ornithologists. 
1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  100  In  the  genus 
Pastor  . .  the  bill  . .  is  compressed.  1894  R.  B.  SHARI-E 
Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  26  In  addition  to  its  brilliant 
plumage,  the  Pastor  has  an  enormous  crest. 

5.  '  A   small   tropical   fish    (Nomeus    Gronovii) 
that  lives  among  the  tentacles  of  the  hydrozoan 
Physalia  or  Portuguese  man-of-war ;  hence  called 
Portuguese  man-of-war  fish*  (Webster  Suppl.  1902). 

6.  Comb.,  as  pastor-like  adj. 

1641  MILTON  Refortn.  n.  Wks.  (1851)  68  The  Pastorlike 
and  Apostolick  imitation  of  meeke  and  unlordly  Discipline. 
1670  —  Hist.  Eng.  MI.  ibid.  97  To  the  ignominy  and  scandall 
of  thir  pastorlike  profession.  1851  I.TAYLOR  Wesley  (1852) 
240  The  less  skillful,  or  the  less  past  or -hear  ted,  minister. 

Hence  Fa'storess,  a  female  pastor;  Fa'stor- 
hood, a  bodyof pastors:  =  PASTORATE 2 ;  Fa-storize 
v.  trans.t  to  provide  with  a  pastor  or  pastors  ; 
Pa-storless  a.,  lacking  a  pastor ;  Pa'storling1, 
a  feeble  or  incompetent  pastor. 

1887  Artier.  Missionary  (N.  Y.)  Mar.  75  The  industrial 
training  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  *pastoress, 
Mrs.  M .  1839  Times  15  July,  The  political  brawlings 
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Flock  remain'd.  1624  R.  HALL  tr.  Bp.  Hall's  Noah's 
Dove  7  Negligent  *pastorlings  . .  which  haue  more  heed  to 
their  owne  hides,  than  to  the  soules  of  their  people. 

Pastor  (pQ-staa),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  :  cf.  to  herd, 
to  shepherd.'] 

f  1.  trans.  To  take  care  of  (beasts)  ;  to  shepherd. 

1587  CHURCHYARD  Worth.  Wales  (1876)  97  Nor  heard  of 
Beasts,  to  pastor  and  to  feede. 

2.  To  take  charge  of  (a  spiritual  flock)  as  pastor. 

1871  J.  Ross  Ministry  of  Reconcil.  47  When  any  church  is 
pastored  by  a  minister  as  his  sole  work.  1884  Regions 
Beyond  Mar.,  The  flock  . .  which  he  lovingly  pastored. 

Hence  Pa-storing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1613  AILESBURY  Serm.  5  But  I.  .repaire,  for  the  Catholike 
veritie,  to  the  Church,  where  the  pastoring  eagles  are.  1894 
Kingdom^  (Minneapolis)  20  Apr.,  Having  given  half  his  life 
topastoring  and  preaching. 

Pastor,  obs.  form  of  PASTURE. 

HPasto-ra.  Obs.  [It.,  Sp.  pastfoa,  in  OF. 
pastore  shepherdess  ;  fern,  of  pastore^  pastor.]  A 
shepherdess. 

i6ia  SHELTON  Qttix,  n.  iv.  (1620)  81  She  that  goes  vp  and 
downe  these  plains  and  hils  among  vs  in  the  habite  of  a 
Pastora.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  354  The  Princesse 
of  Rhodes  was  like  a  Pilgrime,  of  Lemnos  like  a  Pastora. 

Pastorable,  variant  of  PASTURABLE. 

Pastorage  (pa-stored^),  rare*    [See  -AGE.] 

f  1.  The  function  of  a  pastor,  spiritual  oversight 
or  guidance.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1662  PETTY  Taxes  in  Tracts,  etc.  (1769)2  A  third  branch 
of  the  public  charge  is  that  of  the  pastorage  of  men's  souls. 

2.  A  pastor's  house ;  a  parsonage  or  manse. 

1883  11.  HARTE  Ciirguinez  Woods  ii.  39  The  'pastorage  ', 
as  it  was  . .  called,  ..  [was]  built  of  brick,  1897  P.  WARUNG 


PASTORAL. 

Tales  Old  Regime  226  The   Protestant  chaplain   in  the 
pastorage. 

Pastoral  (po/stora!),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  erron. 
pastural.  [ad.  L.  pastoral-is^  f.  pastor-em  :  see 
PASTOR  st>.  and  -AL.  Cf.  Y. pastoral,  in  i2-i3th  c. 
postural,  Sp.  pastoral ',  It.  pastorale.]  A.  adj. 

I.  L    Of  or  pertaining  to  shepherds  or  their 
occupation ;  of  the  nature  of  a  shepherd  ;  relating 
to,  or  occupied  in,  the  care  of  flocks  or  herds. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  229  Tubal  exercisede  firste 
musike  to  alleutate  the  tediosenes  pastoralle  [L.  txdium 
Pastorale}.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  yi.  43  Pastoral  and  rustical 
occupatione.  1600  HOLLAND  Lt'vy  ix.  xxxvi.  340  They  were 
clad  in  pastoral  weeds  like  heardmen.  1634  MILTON  Comns 
345  Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  vi,  Fruits,  cream,  and  all  the 
pastoral  luxury  his  cottage  afforded.  1841  ELPIUNSTONE 
Hist.  Ind.  II.  613  Inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes,  who  live  in 
tents.  1849  H.  STEPHENS  Bk,  of  Farm  (ed.  2)  I.  532/1 
Pastoral  farms,  devoted  to  sheep.  1859  CORNWALUS  New 
World  I.  108  The  Green  Hills,  a  pastoral  station,  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  Melbourne. 

2.  Of  land  or  country ;  Used  for  pasture.   Hence 
of  scenery  or  its  features :  Having  the  simplicity  or 
natural  charm  associated  with  such  country. 

1790  COWPER  Mothers  Pict.  53  Once  we  call'd  the  past Yal 
house  our  own.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  i, 
The  pastoral  landscapes  of  Guienne  and  Gascony.  1814 
WORDSW.  Yarrow  Visited  vi,  The  grace  of  forest  charms 
decayed,  And  pastoral  melancholy.  1847  GROTF.  Greece  it. 
xxiv.  III.  564  Epirus  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country. 
1872  JENKINSON  Gviae  Eng.  Lakes  (iS/o)  42  The  scenery 
round  Esthwaite  Water  is  purely  pastoral. 

3.  Of  literature,   music,  or  works  of  art :    Por- 
traying the  life  of  shepherds  or  of  the  country; 
expressed  in  pastorals. 

1581  SIDNI-.Y  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  43  Is  it  then  the  Pastorall 
Poem  which  is  misliked?  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt,  n.  Introd., 
Wks.  (1847)  43/2  The  Scripture.. affords  us  a  divine  pastoral 
drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  1751  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life 
4-  Corr.  (1861)  III.  52  Pretty  pastoral  music.  1779-81  JOHN- 
SON/,. P. t Phillips  Wks.  IV.  193  The  Italians  soon  transferred 
Pastoral  Poetry  into  their  own  language,  .and  all  nations 
of  Europe  filled  volumes  with  Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and 
Thestylis  and  Phyllis,  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  i.  198 
Pastoral, ..  consisting  usually  of  simple  landscape, ..  with 
figures,  cattle,  and  domestic  buildings.  1895  C.  H.  HERFORO 
Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Introd.  27  Drama  and  romance, 
dialogue  and  lyric,  satire  and  epigram,  had  all.. invested 
themselves  in  pastoral  disguise.  Nay,  there  were  examples 
even  of  the  pastoral  sermon  and  the  pastoral  prayer. 

II.  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pastor  or  shepherd 
of  souls ;   having  relation  to  the  spiritual  care  or 
guidance  of  a  '  flock '  or  body  of  Christians. 

Pastoral  epistles^  a  collective  name  given  to  the  epistles 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  deal  largely  with  the 
work  of  a  pastor.  Pastoral  staff '=  CROZIER  3. 

15*6  BP.  .TuNSTALL/Voc/aw.  in  Foxe  A.  fy  ^.(1583)  1017/2 
By  the  duty  of  our  pastorall  office.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Cert.  Notes  MJnistr.  Thinges,  His  pastorall  staffe 
in  his  hande.  1607  Statutes  in  Hist.  \Vakefie Id  Cram.  Sch. 
(1892)  63  Not  called.. to  a  pastorall  charge.  1640  WHITE 
in  R.  Baillie  Canterb.  Self-Convict.  75  Some  private  forme 
of  pasturall  collation  with  their  flock.  1781  GIBBON  Decl 
<$•  F.  xxxii.  III.  184  The  pastoral  labours  of  the  archbishop 
of  Constantinople.  1836  ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Life  (1845)  II. 
22,  I  am.. engaged  upon  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles.  1858 
J.  PURCHAS  Direct.  Angl.  18  The  Pastoral  Staff  in  form 
somewhat  resembles  a  shepherd's  crook. 
B.  sb.  (Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.) 
I.  -fl.  Apersonofpastoraloccupation,ashepherd 
or  herdsman.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1607  Barley-Breakt  (1877)  5  Old  Elpin  with  his  sweete 
and  louely  May  Would  oft  prepare  (as  Pastorals  vie  to  doe) 
To  keepe  their  sheep. 

t2. //.  Pastoral  games  or  pastimes.  O&s.rW*** 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1500)  M  v,  To  know  whether  it 
were  not  more  requisite  for  Zefmanes  hurt  to  rest,  then  sit 
vpat  those  pastimes;  and  she.  .earnestly  desiring  to  haue 
Pastorals,  Basilius  commanded  it  should  be  at  the  gate  of 
the  lodge. 

3.  A  poem,  play,  or  the  like,  in  which  the  life 
of  shepherds   is   portrayed,   often  in  an  artificial 
and  conventional  manner  ;  also  extended  to  works 
dealing  with  simple  rural  and  open-air  life.- 

1584  in  Cunningham  Accts.  Revels  (Shaks.  Soc.)  188  A 
pastorall  of  Phillyda  and  Choryn  presented  and  enacted 
before  her  Matio  by  her  highnes  servauntes  on  S'-  Stephens 
daie.  1589  FLEMING  (title}  The  Bvcoliks  of  Pvblivs  Virgilivs 
Maro,  ..otherwise  called  his  Pastoralls,  or  Shepherds  Meet- 
ings,  c  1620  ROBINSON  Mary  Mngd.  Ded.  5  Some  . . 
Cronicles  and  Warlicke  strains  admire;  Others  a  deepe 
conceited  Pastorall.  1706  WALSH  Let.  to  Pope  24  June, 
In  looking  over  my  old  Italian  Books,  I  find  a  great  many 
Pastorals  and  Piscatory  Plays.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  v.  viu, 
Persons  of  our  rank  do 'not  marry  like  the  Corydon  and 
Phyllis  of  a  pastoral. 

b.  A  pastoral  picture  or  scene  in  art. 

1819  KEATS  Ode  Grecian  Urn  45  O  Attic  shape !  Fair 
attitude  !  with  brede  Of  marble  men  and  maidens  over- 
wrought, With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ;  Thou 
silent  form.  ..Cold  Pastoral!  1903  Ifestui.  Gaz.  23  Nov. 
2/2  The  most  striking  of  the  Gainsboroughs..is  the  large 
1  pastoral '  which  hangs  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Wall. 

c.  Mus.  =  PASTORALE  i. 

1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  //i/w/.iv.  (1853)  176  The  pretty  little 
personages  of  the  pastoral ..  dance  their  loves  to  a  minuet- 
tune  played  on  a  bird-organ. 

4.  Pastoral  poetry  as  a  form  or  mode  of  literary 
composition. 

1598  MERES  Pallad.  Tamia.  284  As  Theocritus  in  Greeke, 
Virgil  and  Manluan  in  Latine,  Sanazar  in  Italian.. are  the 
best  for  pastoral!,  ifioa  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\.  ii.  4l6  The  w 
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Actors  in  the  world,  either  for  Tragedic,  Comedie,  Historic, 
i.ill.  1713  Pun.  (',ttatil.  No.  40  P  2  The  first  rule  of 
pastoral,  that  its  idea  should  be  taken  from  the  manners  of 
the  golden  nge,  and  the  moral  formed  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  innocence.  1839  HOOD  in  The  Gem  181  The  Golden 
Age  is  not  to  be  regilt ;  Pastoral  is  gone  out,  and  Pan 
extinct.  1895  C.  H.  HhuroRD  Spenser  s  Sheph.  Cat.  Introd. 
36  Pastoral,  from  Vergil  onward,  has  been  persistently 
allegorical. 

II.  5.  a.    'A  book  relating  to   the  cure  of 
souls '(J.). 

Cf.  the  title  of  St.  Gregory's  Cura  Pastoralis. 

1395  PfKx  KV  Rcmonstr.  (1851)  3  This  article  is  taught  bi 
seynt  Gregori  in  his  morals  and  in  his  pastoralis.  15*6 
J'itgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  87  b,  So  saytn  saynt  Gregory 
in  his  pastoralles.  1633  HERBERT  Country  Parson  To  Rdr., 
Others,  .may.. add  to  those  points  which  I  have  observed, 
until  the  Book  grow  to  a  complete  Pastoral.  1824  WATT 
Bibl.  Brit.  I.  s.  v.  St.  Gregory,  A  Pastoral,  or  a  Treatise  on 
the  Duties  of  a  Pastor.  1891  C.  G.  M'CRIE  Put/.  Worship 
Presb.  Scot.  i.  20  Among  the  Iwoks  are  a  Pastoral  [etc.]. 

b.  A  letter  from  a  spiritual  pastor  to  his  flock  ; 
, •.(/.  a  letter  from  a  bishop  to  the  clergy  or  people 
of  his  diocese. 

1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  I.  143  The  pastorals  of  French 
bisliops  occasionally  relate  apparitions  of  the  Virgin.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  17  Feb.  5/6  The  Lenten  pastoral . .  was  read 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Dublin  on  Sunday. 

c.  //.  The  pastoral  epistles  :  see  A.  4. 

1901  DODS  in  Expositor  July  71  In  considering  the 
authorship  of  the  Pastorals.  190*  DENNEYZV«M  of  Christ 
in.  115  Leaving  out  the  Pastorals,  Paul  wrote  his  other 
epistles  within  the  space  of  ten  years. 

6.  A  pastoral  staff,  a  crozier. 

1658  Hist.  Queen  Christina  407  They  showed  her  the  rod 
of  Moses,  the  pastorall  of  Aaron,  Area  Foederis  [etc.].  167* 
Ltmd.  Gaz.  No.  670/4  The  Officers  at  Arms  carrying  the 
Pastoral  and  Mitre.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  15  July  1/2 Twenty- 
eight  tiaras  ornamented  with  precious  stones, . .  sixteen 
pastorals  in  gold  and  precious  stones. 

7.  Comb.,  as  pastoral-maker,  -monger. 

1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  30  r  2  The  generality  of  pastoral, 
writers,    aijto  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  I. 
146  Whose  simple    profession's   a  pastoral-maker.      1783 
BLAIR  Rhet.  (1812)  III.  113  Our  common  Pastoral-mongers. 

Hence  Pa' st  orally  adv. ;  Pa-storalness. 

1751  NEWTON  Milton,  Lycidas  193  note,  Mr.  Richardson 
conceives  that  by  this  last  verse  the  poet  says  (pasiorally)  that 
he  is  hastening  to,  and  eager  on  new  work.  1887  'SARAH 
TYTI.ER  '  (Miss  H.  Keddie)  Disappeared  iv.  72  There  was  a 
curious  sort  of  gentle  pastoralness  tempering  its  profundity. 
..There  was  not  a  don .. that  did  not  appear.. intimate  with 
wild  flowers  and  wild  birds.  1899  SOMERVII.LE  &  Ross 
Irish  R.  M.  232  A  life  pastorally  compounded  of  Petty 
Sessions  and  lawn-tennis  parties. 

Pastoral  (,pa-st6ral),f.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  in  phr. 
to  pastoral  it,  To  play  the  shepherd  or  shepherdess. 

1828  Lights  <y  Shades  II.  298  Misses  pastoraling  it  in  their 
..sausage  curls.  1891  J.  W.  HALES  in  Athenzum  \  Aug. 
'59/3  Simichidas  proposes  that  they  shall  pastoral  it  to- 

Pastoral,  obs.  variant  of  PASTURAL. 
II  Pastorale  (pastora-li).  PI.  -all  (-a-lt)>  -ales. 
[It.,  sl>.  use  of  pastorale  adj.  PASTORAL.] 

1.  Afus.     a.    An  instrumental   composition  in 
pastoral  or  rustic  style,  or  in  which  pastoral  sounds 
and  scenes    are    represented ;    usually  a    simple 
melody  in  6-8  time.     b.  An   opera,  cantata,   or 
other  vocal  work,  the  subject  of  which  is  pastoral. 

1714  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  Mas.  Bks.,  Pastorale,  is  an 
Air  composed  after  a  very  sweet,  easy,  gentle  Manner,  in 

nutation  of  those  Airs  which  Shepherds  are  supposed  to  play. 
1781  Char,  in  A  nn.  Kef.  1 1/2  In  Christmas  time,  all  quarters 
of  Naples  resound  with  Pastoral!  or  Siciliane,  a  kind  of 
simple  rural  music,  executed  by.  .shepherds,  upon  a  species 
rf  bagpipes.  1866  ENGEL  .Vat.  Music  i.  9  The  theme  of 
the  Pastorale  in  Handel's  '  Messiah  '  has  been  derived  from 
the  PifTerari,  Italian  peasants.  1880  W.  B.  SQUIRE  in  Grove's 
Diet.  Mus.  II.  670  Pastorales  had  their  origin  in  Italy, 
where.,  the  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil 
led  to  the  stage  representation  of  pastoral  dramas. 

2.  =  PASTOUKELLE. 

1864  TKEVELYAS  dvnfet.  M'allah  (1866)  197  When  one 
couple  is  dancing  'Trc'lise  ',  and  another  '  Pastorale  '. 
Pastoralism  (pcrstoraliz'm).  [See  -ISM.] 
Pastoral  quality  or  character;  the  action  or  practice 
of  dealing  with  pastoral  or  rural  life  ;  the  pastoral 
style  in  literature ;  a  pastoral  trait  or  affectation. 

1854  KUSKIN  Lat.  Archil,  iii.  167  Claude  embodies  the 
foolish  pastor. ili-m.  1877  MASSON  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  iv.  38 
I  here  is  something  of  the  same  sustained  pastoralism,  the 
same  poetical  tact.  1880  VERN.  I.HK  Stud.  Italy  iii.  148  The 
:ncminate  pastoralisms  of  the  dying  seventeenth  century. 
Pastoralist  (prrstoralist).  [See  -IST.] 

1.  A  writer  of  pastorals. 

1793  Draytons  ll'iis.  588  Spenser  is  the  prime  Pastoralist 
England      1881  GROSAKT   Spenser's    H'ks.    III.   p.  liv, 
Quotations  from  representative  '  Pastoralists  '  (if  the  name 
be  allowable). 

2.  One  who  lives  by  keeping  flocks  of  sheep  or 
cattle;  spec.  (Australia^  n  sheep-farmer,  a  squatter. 

1880  Gcntl.  M.if.  CCX1.VI.  62  The  outside  districts, 
xxupicd  only  by  pastoralists.  1890  Time*  14  Oct.  7/1 
Representatives  of  the  newly  formed  Pastoralists'  or  Squat- 
ters Union. 

Pastorality  (pcistoroe-liti).  [ad.  ir.ed.L. 
pastoralitas,  f.  pastoralis  PASTORAL:  see  -ITT.] 
Pastoral  quality  or  character;  trans/,  something 
pastoral ;  a  little  pastoral  figure. 

1811  T,  G.  WAIKEWMGHT  Eu.  ij  Crit.  (1880)  190  Little 
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china  pastoralities.  1844  R.  P.  WARU  Chats-.tvrlft  I.  17 
The  cockney  pluralities  of  Wiesbaden.  1875  W.  COHV 
Lett,  ft  Jrnls.  (1897)  383  Even  sentiment  has  a  touch  of 
natural  pastorality  in  it. 

Pastoralize  (ptrstoral>iz),  v.    [See  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  pastoral  or  rural. 

1835  Examiner  34/1  A  pretty  little  pastoralizecl  edition  of 
Kensington  Gardens. 

2.  To  put  into  or  celebrate  in  a  pastoral. 

1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLV.  536  It  would  never  have 
answered  to  pastoralize  the  prattle  which  was  heard  in  the 
streets  and  forums  of  Syracuse.  1842  United  Service  Mag. 
it.  6  Izaak  Walton  pastoralized  the  art  into  popularity.  1895 
C.  H.  HKRPORD  Sftenser'f  Shcph.Cal.  Introd.  43  A  somewhat 
clumsy  attempt  to  pastoralise  Bion's  dainty  myth. 

8.  To  guide  or  take  charge  of  pastorally. 

1870  TVEHMAN  jf.  Wesley  I.  420  The  time  of  the  two 
Wesleys  was  now  employed  in  pasloralizing  the  societies 
they  had  formed. 

4.  intr.  To  '  do '  the  pastoral ;  to  occupy  oneself 
with  pastoral  music,  colloq. 

1828  ntackvj.  Mag,  XXIII.  39  A  second  set. .  pastoralising 
over  the  little  musical  pieces  of  the  '  Vaudeville '. 

Pastorate  (po/storA).  [ad.mecl.L./<z.r/0ra//« 
office  of  pastor;  in  mod. I1' '. pastoral  (Litlre).] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  pastor ;  the  tenure 
of  such  office. 

a  1795  KZRA  STILES  cited  in  Webster  1828.  18*8  WEBSTER, 
Pastorate,  the  office,  Mate  or  jurisdiction  of  a  spiritual  pastor. 
1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  IV.  xi.  124  They  insisted  on 
his  assuming  the  pastorate.  1901  Scotsman  9  Mar.  8/8 
Recollections  from  a  Border  pastorate  of  twenty  years. 

2.  A  body  of  pastors,  pastors  collectively. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Pastorale,  the  office  or  body  of  pastors. 
EC.  Rev.  1878  BAYNE  Purit.  Rev.  i.  23  The  pastorate  of 
Scotland,  dependent . .  for  its  existence  on  its  representing  the 
..national  feeling.  1894  Times  14  Aug.  15/3  It  is  not.. a 
question  of  celibate  brotherhoods  versus  a  married  pastorate. 

I  Pastorel.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  pasture!,  in 
mod.F.  pastoureau,  L.  pastoralis :  see  PASTORAL.] 
A  shepherd,  a  herdsman. 

?fl  i+QoAfortt  Arth.  3121  Poueralle  and  pastorelles  passede 
one  aftyre,  With  porkes  to  pasture  at  the  price  ^ates. 

Pastoress  to  Pastorling :  see  PASTOR  sb. 

t  Pasto-rical,  a.  Obs.  tare.  [f.  PASTOR,  after 
oratorical,  etc.]  =  PASTORAL  a. 

'569  J«  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  I'aii.  Aries  97 b,  Pastorical 
songes  of  loue.  1603  H.  CHKTTLE  Eng.  Mourn.  Garni. 
C  iv,  Kuer  to  heare  Pastoricalt  song  againe. 

t  Pa-storist.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PASTOR  +  -IST.] 
An  actor  of  pastoral  plays, 

i6»6  MIDDI.ETON  Mayor  Qtteenboroug h  v.  i.  77  Comedians, 
tragedians,,  .  pastorists,  humourists. 

t Pastori  tial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Tu.  pastorici-us, 
-itins  (f.  pastor  PASTOR)  +  -AL.]  Of  a  pastoral 
sort  or  kind  ;  pastoral. 

1654  GAVTON  Picas.  Notes  in.  xiii.  160  Such  rare  straines, 
and  so  exactly  sung,  rais'd  their  opinion,  (that  it  was  not 
pastoritiall,  nor  any  Dorus  that  sang).  1728  NORTH  Mem. 
Music  (1846)  8  Considering  how  usefull  singing  was  in  the 
pastoritiall  life. 

t  Pastori-tious,  a.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.]  =•  prec. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pastoral,  Pastoritious,  belonging 
to  a  Shepherd,  or  Pastor,  Shepherdly,  Rural. 

Pastorly  (pa-staali),  a.  [f.  PASTOR  +  -LY  1.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  pastor  ;  pastor-like. 

1616  CHAMPNEY  Voc.  Bps.  222  A  fatherly,  or  pastorlie  ad- 
monition to  the  Emperour.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  II.  Wks. 
(1851)  62  How  he  can  reject  the  Pastorly  Rod,  and  Sheep- 
hooke  of  Christ,.,  and  not  feare  to  fall  under  the  iron  Scepter 
of  his  anger.  1859  BUSHNELL  in  Life  xx.  423,  1  shall  look 
back . .  with  longings . .  on  these  pastorly  works  and  cares. 

Pastorn,  obs.  form  of  PASTERN. 

Pastorship  (pa-staijip).  [f.  PASTOR  +  -SHIP.] 
The  dignity,  office,  or  function  of  a  pastor ;  a 
pastorate. 

1563  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  1353/1  He  [Latimer]  dyd  of  his  own 
fre  accorde  resigne  . .  his  Pastorship.  1657  J.  SKKGEANT 
.Schism  Dispach't  53  The  Pope's  Universal  Pastorship.  1684 
BAXTER  Par.  Congreg.  32  They  null  not  the  Parochial 
Pastorship.  1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Jlfaf.  LI.  35  It 
. .  occasioned  his  being  invited  to  a  pastorship  at  Riga. 
1881-3  w-  M.  TAYLOR  in  Schaff  Encycl.  Relif.  Knowl. 
II.  932/1  An  office  which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  his 
assistant  pastorship. 

t  Pa'Story,  a.  [ad.  L.  pasldri-tis  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  shepherd,  f.  pastor  :  see  -Y.]  Pastoral. 

1751  THYER  in  Newtons  Milton,  Lycidas  163  note.  So  the 
Pastory  Elegy  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Pastose  (poesies),  a.  Painting,  [ad.  li.pastoso 
pasty, '  full  of  paste,  plum-fat ;  also  soft  and  yet 
full  in  handling '  (Florio),  •  soft,  plump,  fat ' 
(Baretti).  Cf.  IMPASTO.]  Charged  or  loaded  with 
paint.  So  Fasto  sity. 

1784-98  J.  BARRY  in  Lect.  Paint,  vi.  (1848)  223  To  have  a 
greater  degree  of  pastosity  or  charging  of  colour  on  those 
parts.  1893  Mag.  Art  237  That  pastosily  peculiar  to  the 
master.  1901  Athcnxnnt  31  Aug.  293/2  The  rich  and  liquid 
handling  of  the  paint,  the  luminous  shadows  and  pastose 
lights. 

Pastour,  obs.  form  of  PASTOR,  PASTCRE. 

Fastourelle  pastwrt-1).  [Fr.,  =  little  shep- 
herdess, shepherdess's  song,  fourth  figure  in  .1 
quadrille;  fem.  of  pastoureau ;  =  It.  pastorclla 
'a  prcttie  Shepheardesse '  (Florio),  fem.  of  patto- 
rello,  dim.  oipastore  shepherd.]  One  of  the  figures 
in  a  quadrille,  resembling  the  dance  of  sheplunls 
and  shepherdesses.  1890  in  Cent.  Ditt. 


PASTURAGE. 

Pastport,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  PASSPORT. 

Pastren,  -on,  -one,  obs.  forms  of  pAHTMtx. 

Pastry  (rv>-stri).  Also  6  paatrye,  paUtrie, 
6-7  pasterie,  -tery(e,  -trie,  7  pastrce,  Spaintrey. 
[app.  f.  PASTE  si'.  +  -EBY,  -HV.  Cf.OF.faslaierie, 
-oicrie,  -tirie  in  same  sense,  f.  pastaier,  -our,  -tier, 
•eer  pastry-cook  (L.  type  *pastatiariits,  f.  paslata : 
see  PASTY  J*.).] 

1.  The  collective  term  for  articles  of  food  made 
of  paste  (see  I'ASTKJ*.  i),  or  of  which  paste  foims 
an  essential  part ;  now  only  applied  to  such  articles 
when  baked,  as  pies,  tarts,  etc. 

'539  [«e  fastry-house  below].  1544  PHAEK  Rcrim.  Lyfe 
(I553)  H  iij,  Beware  of. . spicery,  pastry,  and  bread  not  very 
well  leuened.  1648  HERRICK  liesptr..  To  his  Booke  xiii, 
Lest  rapt  from  hence,  I  see  thee  lye  Torn  for  the  use  of 
pasterie : .  .Or  see  the  grocers  in  a  trice,  Make  hoods  of  thee 
to  serve  out  spice.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  u.  143  Meats  of 
noblest  sort..  In  pastry  built.  1841  LuxKArae.  ffts.  I.  124 
The  diet . .  includes  a  large  variety  of  pastry.  1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  xii.  Tarts  wherein  the  raspberry  jam  coyly 
withdrew  itself,  .behind  a  lattice-work  of  pastry. 

1 2.  A  place  where  pastry  is  made.  Obs.  cxc. 
Hist, 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  105/21  A  Pa-strye,  pistoriiim.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbtich's  Hush.  i.  (1586)  lob,  Hereby  is  a  Back- 
house and  a  Pastrie  with  two  Ouens.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff 
Jul.  IV.  iv.  2  They  call  for  Dates  and  Quinces  in  the 
Pastrie.  1667  PRIMATT  City  I,  C.  Build.  150  A  Paslery  or 
Larder.  ci7ioCELiA  FIF.NNES />f'<irr(i888)66  Their  kitchmg, 
pastry,  and  pantry.  1883  A.  DOBSON  in  fcnr.  lllustr.  Mag. 
Nov.  81/2  To  the  right,  -were.,  inferior  buildings  and  offices, 
— kitchens,  cellars,  pastries,  spiceries,  bakehouses. 

•\  3.  The  art  and  business  of  a  pastry-cook.  Obs. 

ci7io[see/<w/ry-jcAix»/belowJ.  ^uSTEELE.S^r'.  No.  314 
F  13  The  whole  Art  of  Paistrey  and  Preserving.  1751  J. 
MIDDLETON  &  H.  HOWARD  (title)  Five  Hundred  New 
Receipts  in  Cookery,  Confectionery,  Pastry  (etc.]. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pastry -board  (  =  PASTE- 
BOARD 4),  -{utter,  -deity  (cf.  bread-god,  BREAD  si.1 
10),  -house  (cf.  sense  2  above),  -making,  -man 
(=  PASTRY-COOK),  -meat,  -school,  -shop,  -slab, 
-vendor,  -work. 

iooa  Daily  Chron,  25  Jan.  8/4  Strew  fine  bread  crumbs 
over  the  "pastry-board.  Ibid.,  Stamp  them  into  fancy 
shapes  with  a  "pastry  cutter.  ci6*5  HP.  HALL  Sertn.  Def. 
Cruelty  Wks.  1837  V.  229  They  fall  down  upon  their  knees, 
and  thump  their  breasts ;  as  beating  the  heart,  that  will 


WELL  Let.  24  Apr.  in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lttt.  (1902)  II.  220 
Jennyns  sergeant  of  your  graces  "pasterye  house.  174* 
SHENSTONE  Schoolmistress  xxxii,  In  *pastry  kings  and 
queens  th 'allotted  mite  to  spend.  1682  G.  ROSE  (title]  Per- 
fect School  of  Instructions,  .shewing  the  Whole  Art  of  a 
Master  of  the  Household,  ..  Master  Cook,  and  Master 
"Pastryman.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  251  Piol'he  Pastry  - 
man,  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Colly-Molly- 
Puff.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Frauds  Romish  Monks  222 
Confects,  Neats-Tongues,  Bononia  Sausaees,  and  fine 
*Pastry-meat.  c  1710  in  Ashton  See.  Life  O.  An/ie  (1882) 
I.  24  To  all  Young  Ladies  at  Edw.  Kidder's  'Pastry 
School  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  are  taught  all  Sorts 
of  Pastry  and  Cookery  [etc.].  iBogSff-ftHf  Mag.  XXXIII. 
281  The  sewing-school,  the  pastry -school,  were  then  essential 
branches  of  female  education.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Kocca- 
HnfsAdvts.fr.  Parnass.  I.  xliv.  (1674)  59  The  "Pastry-Shop 
in  the  corner  of  the  Herb-market.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii, 
The  propriety  of  enforcing  the  heated  pastry  -vendor's  pro- 
position. 1565 COOPER  Thesaurus, Opus pistorium,*™****™ 
woorke.  1705  Pastry-Cook's  Vatte  Stecum  title-p.,  Receipts 
for  making  all  sorts  of  Pastry. work. 

Pa'Stry-COOk.  One  whose  occupation  it  U  to 
make  pastry  or  articles  of  food  in  which  pastry  is 
an  essential  part ;  now  esp.  one  who  makes  such 
articles  for  public  sale. 

1711  STRELE  Sfect.  No.  304  F4  He  may  be  allowed  to  sell 
them  . .  to  his  good  Customers  the  Pastry-Cooks.  1855 
KINGSLEY  H'eslw.  Ho  I  viii,  As  a  ragged  boy  eyes  the  cakes 
in  a  pastrycook's  window. 

atlrio.  1801  Mtd.  7rnl.\l\\.  159  They. .ought  to  give 
place  to  lac  amygdalae,  pastry-cook-whey,  or  even  common 
water.  1897  tt'ttlm.  Gas.  4  Feb.  3^3  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful new  notions  for  the  toque  is  suggested  by  a  chef's 
cap.. .The  pastrycook  crown  is  the  name  to  which  this  very 
seyant  toque  answers. 

Hence  Pa-«trycoo:kery. 

1860  SALA  in  Corah.  Mag.  I.  275  This  Arabian  Nights' 
pastrycookery. 

Pasttime,  past-tyme,  obs.  forms  of  PASTIMK. 

Pasturable  (pcrstiutab'l),  a.  Also  7  pastor- 
able,  [f.  PASTURE  sb.  or  v.  +  -ABLE  :  cf.  obs.  F. 
pasturable  (1534  in  Godef.,  also  in  Cotgr.).]  That 
may  be  pastured  ;  fit  for  pasture;  affording  pasture. 

1577  HARRISON  Englandl.  viii.  in  Holinshed  Chrnn.  1. 14/1 
The  South  part  is  pasturable  and  breedeth  Conyes.  i63« 
LITHCOW  Trav.  vt.  292  We  pitched  our  Tents  in  a  pastorable 
plaine.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Coinm.  II.  iii.  34  All  these 
species,  of  pasturable  common,  may  be  and  usually  are 
limited  as  to  number  and  time.  1840  l-raser's  Mag.  XXII. 
605  Some  forty  or  fifty  acres,  arable  or  pasturable. 

Hence  Fasturabi  lity. 

1879  Athemum  No.  2696.  817  According  to  the  arability, 
or,  ifwe  may  coin  a  new  word,  pasturability  of  the  land. 

Pasturage  (pa-stiured.^).  Also  7-8  pastorage. 
[a.  OF.  pasturage  (la-ijth  c.  in  Godef.  Comfl.), 
moA.f.palnrase,  i.fasturerto  PASTTRE:  see  - 

1.  The  action  or  occupation  ofptstttriiw!  craving. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plularck(i6s6  \  377  That  they  should 
the  Countreya  Desart  :  so  that  it  should  MTC'jftcriern  I. 
other  thing,  but  for  pasturage  of  Beasts.     •"»#""••  HAU- 
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PASTUBAGIOUS. 

Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  257  The  grasse  in  the  Church-yard  may 
not  be  used  to  any  pasturage.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  161  Fa  For  the  shelter  of  woods  or  convenience  of 
pasturage.  1883  HT.  MARTINEAU  Vaiiderfut  $  S.  vi.  100 
[He]  lamented  that  this  soil  was  not  already  fit  for  pasturage. 

2.  Grass  or  other  herbage  for  cattle  to  feed  on; 
=  PASTURE  sb.  3. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  F///,  c.  7  5  i  Tithes  of  cornes,  hay, 
pasturages.  1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  u.  47  Abounding  in  cornes, 
wines,  bestiall  and  pastorage.  1702  ADDISON  Dial,  ftledals 
ii.  124  The  riches  of  the  Country  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks 
and  pasturage.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  xi.  379  A  waste 
of  barren  rock,  with  pasturage  only  for  a  few  goats. 

transf. and  Jig.  1821  LAMB  Elia,  Ser.  i.  Mockery  End,  She 
was  tumbled  ..  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  English 
reading, ..  and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  whole- 
some pasturage.  1846  J.  UAXTLR  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I. 
92  Pasturage. — Those  who  are  desirous  of  profiting  by  their 
bees  should  plant,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  their  provision. 

3.  Pasture-land ;    a    piece   of  grazing  land ;    = 
PASTURE  sb.  4. 

a  1533  Lp.  BERNERS  Huon  cv.  351  A,  ye  vyllaynes,  this 
pasturage  is  myn,..in  an  yll  houre  ye  put  your  beestes  here 
to  pasture,  a  1623  W.  PtMBLEZac/tary  in  Serin,  i  Cor.  xv. 
18-19,  e'c-  ('629)  *59  Within  their  proper  grounds  and 
pasturages.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments, 
etc.  254  The  Flesh  of  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  Deer  in  different 
Pasturage.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  i,  The  sheep-walks  and 
hills .  .annexed  to  the  township,  to  serve  as  pasturage  to  the 
community.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  fy  Impressions  20,1 
They  are  greatly  inferior  in  forests,  pasturages,  and  pic- 
turesque chalets. 

4.  Sc.  Law.  The  right  of  pasture. 

1693  STAIR  Inst.  (ed.  2)  n.  vii.  §  14  Common  Pasturage  is 
ordmarly  Constitute  by  the  Charter  of  the  Dominant  Ground, 
expressing  the  Clause  with  common  Pasturage.  1872  Bell's 
Princ.  Law  Scot.  (ed.  6)  446  Pasturage  is  the  right  to  feed 
cattle  or  sheep  on  another's  ground,  or  on  a  common. 

6.  ait  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  pas  hi  rage- land,  -right. 

1897  PuLLEN-BuRRY  Blotted  Out  xv.  98  Lovely  woodland 
and  pasturage  land. 

fPastura'giouSjtz.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.,  or  med. 
L.  pasturagi-um  -f  -ous.]  Devoted  to  pasturage. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  14  Playne  and  pastoragious  fields. 

Pastoral  (pa/stiural),  sb.  and  a.    Also  6  erron. 
pastor-all,     [f.  L.pastt'tra  PASTURE  +  -AL.] 
t  A.  sb.  Pasture,  pasture-ground.  Sc.   Obs. 
_  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  I  fist.  Scot.  I.  12  Baith  abundes 
in  fertilitie  of  the  ground,  and  nobill  pastorall.    Ibid.  19  Ane 
ample  and  plesand  pastural  called  the  forest. 
JJ.  adj*  Of  or  pertaining  to  pasture. 

1725  MS.  Indenture  (Rotherham,  co.  York),  All  pastural 
tithes.  1854  CLOUGH  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I.  221  The  pastural 
eminence  of  Primrose  Hill.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Oct.  4  Our 
most  common  pastural  ornaments  the  daisy,  buttercup,  and 
primrose. 

^[  An  occasional  error  for  PASTORAL,  q.  v. 

Pasture  (pa-stiua),  sb.  Also  4-6  -ur,  -our,  5 
-urre,  5-6  -or,  -er.  [a.  OF.  pasture  (i2thc.  in  j 
Littri),  mod.F./(&«r£  =  Pr.  and  It.  pastura :— late 
L.  pastura,  lit.  feeding,  grazing,  f.  past-,  ppl.  stem 
oipasc-tre  to  feed,  graze,  attend  to  the  feeding  of 
(beasts) :  see  -UBE.] 

1.  The  action  of  feeding  (said  of  animals)  ;  spec.    ' 
the  grazing  of  cattle,  rare. 

m  c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  365  Leue  I  this  Chauntecleer 
in  his  pasture.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  vb,  Iff  ye  se  where 
the  haare  at  pasture  hath  bene.  1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Pasture 
fedyng,  pasture.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pasture,  a  feeding.  1878 
BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  318  The  leaf,  its  [the  worm's]  plain 
of  pasture. 

*t"2    Food,  nourishment,  sustenance,  lit.  andy%;     | 
?cx4oo  LYDG.  Msop's  Fab.  \.  119  Among  rude  chaffe  to     ; 
scrape  for  my  pasture,    c  1430  —  Chichevache  $  B.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  133  By  cause  that  pasture  I  fynde  none, 
Therfor  I  am  but  skyn  and  boon.    1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x.     ' 
59  Todes  and  frogs,  his  pasture  poysonous.      1646  SIR  T.     j 
HROWNB  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxi.  162  Unto  its  conservation  there 
is  required  a  solid  pasture,  and  a  food  congenerous  unto  the 
principles  of  its  nature.     1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  H.  60     I 
What  effect  changes  of  pasture  and  temperature  would  have 
on  the  fisheries. 

3.  The  growing  grass  or  herbage  eaten  by  cattle.    I 
Common  fast ure \  the  use  of  such  by  the  cattle  of  a  number 

of  owners.     Common  of  pasture :  see  COMMON  sb.  6. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2445  (Cott.)  To  pastur  coinmun  bai  laght 
be  land  [Trin.  To  commune  pasture  bei  took  be  londj  pe 
quilk  tarn  neiest  lay  to  hand.  Ibid.  2448  (Gott.)  Bot  fra  fair 
stor  bigan  to  sprede  pair  pastur  gan  to  wax  al  nede  [Cott. 
bigan  to  knede].  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  45  Her  londe 
is ;  fruytefull  ynough  in  pasture.  1526  TINDALE  John*,*) 
tie  shalbe  safe  and  shall  goo  in  and  out  and  fynde  pasture. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  TJtevenot's  Trav.  11.  28  We  entered 
a  Plain,  which  ..abounds  in  Pasture.  1700  PRIOR  Robe's 
Gcog.  1 7  Twenty  acres . .  For  pasture  ten,  and  ten  for  plough. 
1842  BISCHOKF  Woollen  Manuf,  II.  283  Pasture  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  fleece. 

4.  A  piece  of  land  covered  with  grass  used  or 
suitable  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  or  sheep ;  grass 
land  ;  a  piece  of  such  land. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  310  porgh  pastours  forto 
fare,  for  bestes  to  lardere.  14..  in  Tundalc's  ^'is.  (1843)  97 
To  bryng  the  lost  schepe  ageyn  Owt  of  desert  unto  hys 
pasture.  41550  Vox  Populi  718  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  293 
Suche  lyke  comonwelthe  wasters,  That  of  erable  groundes 
make  pasters.  1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  238  And  where  may 
I  the  hills  and  pastures  see,  On  which  she  useth  for  to  feed 
her  sheepe?  1776796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  432 
Wild  white  Campion. ..  Pastures,  hedges,  and  fallow  fields. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  II.  618  Grass  lands.. 
for  the  growing  herbage,  to  support  cattle,  in  which  state 
they  are  called  pastures.  i86z  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Ins.  Bar 
xi.  388  A  low  swampy  pasture  patched  with  rushes. 
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13.  .  Cursor-  M.  18449  (Gott.)  pat  pastur  es  cald  heuen  blis, 
par  till  vs  bring  iesus  wid  his!  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xciv.  7  Folke  of  his  pasture  &  shcpe  of  his  hend.  1579  W. 
WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Lone  42  They  wi!l..driue  vs 
to  poysoned  pastures.  1718  ADDISON  ffymnt  The  Lord  my 
Pasture  shall  prepare.  1901  Scotsman  5  Mar.  9/3  The 
pleasant  literary  pastures  of  Oxford's  bookshops. 

6.  U.  S.  (a)  That  part  of  a  deep-water  weir 
which  the  fish  first  enter  (Cent.  Diet,  1890).  (£) 
An  inshore  spawning-ground  for  cod-fish  (Funk's 
Standard  Diet.  1895). 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pasture-field^  -grass, 
-ground^  -land,  -man,  -master,  -right,  -sheep,  -sod. 

c  1830  Glouc.  Farm  Rep.  17  in  Libr.  Uscf.  Knowl.,  Hnsb. 

III,  The  dry  *  pasture  -field.     1806  FORSVTH  Beauties  Scotl. 

IV.  53   Alternate   frosts   and   thaws  ..  greatly   injure    the 
*pasture  -grass.      1890    '  R.    BOLDREWOOD  '  Miners   Right 
(1859)   130/1   The   pasture  grasses..  burgeon   with  tropical 
rapidity  of  growth.    1578-9  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  79 
Scotland  upoun  that  Marche  is  ane  *pastour  ground.     *733 
TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  x.  104  One  Acre  of  Turneps  wUl 
then  maintain   more   than  Fifty  of  Meadow  or   Pasture. 
Ground.      1591   in   A.    McKay   Hist.    Kilmarnock  (1880) 
361    We  give  and  grant  all  the   meadows,  pastures,  and 
'pasture-lands.    1875  SWINBURNE  in  Examiner^  Nov.,  The 
green  pasture  lands  and  golden  harvest  fields  of  that  noble 
book  of  songs.     1621  CADE  Serm.  n  Bootes,  the  heard  or 
*pastureman.     1833  MS.  Indenture  (York  city),  *Pasture- 
master  of  Walmgate  Ward.     1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps. 
c.  ii,  We  are  his  owne  flocke  and  *pasture  sheepe. 

Pasture  (pa-sliiii),  v.  [a.  OF.  pasttirer 
to  feed  flocks  (i2th  c.  in  Littre),  mvA.f.fdturert 
f.  pasture  \  see  prec.] 

•fl.  intr.  To  feed,  to  eat  (said  of  animals).  Obs. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  118  The  cok..  began  to  crowe  and 
pasture. 

b.  spec.  Of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.:  To  graze. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  140  So  that  he  lich  an  Oxe  schal 

Pasture.    (.'1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxx.  302  Thei  sende  forth 

tho  Mares,  for  to  pasturen  aboute  tho  Hilles.   1587  FLEMING 

Contn.  Holinslted  III.  1003/1  Such  cattell  as  were  found 
pasturing  abroad  neere  to  the  wals.  1694  ADOI.SON  Poems, 

Virgil  Misc.  Wks.  1726  I.  16  Nor  sheep  nor  goats  must 
pasture  near  their  stores.  1786  tr.  BeckfortCs  Vathek  53 
The  steeds  that  pastured  in  his  uncle's  domains.  1850  R.  G. 
CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  a)  I.  67  The  springboks 
and  wildebeests  pastured  before  the  door. 

fig-  159°  SPENSER  Mitiopot.  176  He  ..  pastures  on  the 
pleasures  of  each  place.  1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  Taint/tauter 
56  Who  hath  embraced  thee  .  .  And  pastured  on  thy  royal  kiss. 

1  2.  trans.  To  feed,  supply  with  food.   Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5425  }it  ware  bai  pasturde  of  pepir 

.  .  Of  gyloflfre  &  of  gingere.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  xxvi.  98 
(Harl.  MS.)  To  fede  or  to  pasture  him  with  pappe. 

b.  spec.  To  feed  (caitle)  by  letting  them  graze  on 
a  pasture  ;  to  lead  or  put  to  pasture. 

14x3  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxvii.  84  Alle  suche 
labourers  that  trauaylen.  .in  pasturynge  of  beestes.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay"s  Voy.  i.  xii.  14  [The  country] 
pastoureth  in  the  valley  a  great  number  of  oxen.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  i.  XXL  33  Here  Uzziah  pastured  his 
cattel.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  ll\  N.  i.  xi.  in.  (1869)  I.  231  The 
land  is  manured..  by  pasturing  the  cattle  upon  it.  1877 
BRYANT  Sella  332  Whose  flocks  Were  pastured  on  the 
borders  of  her  stream. 

transf.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  103  The  coach  leaves 
W.  at  five  .  .  and  one  must  breakfast  .  .  at  .  .  four,  .  .  the 
passengers  being  pastured  gregariously. 

f  C.  intr.  To  afford  pasture.   Obs.  rare. 

1651  R.  CHILD  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  156  That  the 
place  might  pasture  the  better  for  their  young  Cattle. 

3.  trans.  (Of  sheep  or  cattle)  To  graze  upon 
(herbage,  grass-land),  to  eat  down  ;  (of  persons)  to 
put  sheep  or  cattle  on  (grass-land,  etc.)  to  graze. 

x533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  §  10  They  shall  permitte 
..the.  .lessees.  .to  manure  and  pasture  the  saide  quillettes. 
1550  SIR  R.  BOWES  in  Hodgson  Hist.  Northumbld.  (1828) 
in.  II.  211  Theire  Cattell  doe  pasture&  eate  the  said  ground. 
1604  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  435  No  man  shall  pasture  the 
stubbtll  while  the  corne  is  upon  the  ground.  1789  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  68  Do  not  mow  it,  but  pasture  it  every 
summer.  1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr. 
(ed.  2)  I.  178  The  plains.  -were  pastured  short  and  bare  by 
the  endless  herds  of  game. 

Hence  Pa'slured  ///.  a.  ;  Pasturing  vbl.  sb., 
the  action  of  the  verb,  also  concr.  pasturage, 
pasture-land  ;  Pasturing  ppl.  a.,  grazing. 

1552  HuLOET,*Pastured,/a.r/7«.  1777  R.  POTTER  SEschylus 
I.  28  Thy  woes,  beneath  the  sacred  shade  Of  Asia's  pastur  'd 
forests.  _  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eel.  v.  24  None..  their  pastured 
oxen  did  lead,  .  .  to  drink  of  the  cold  clear  rivulet.  1538 
ELVOT,  PastiO)  oni$t  *pasturinKe,  or  fedinge  of  catell.  1759 
T.  SMITH  Jrnl.  (1849)  273  A  fruitfull  summer,  especially  in 
pasturing  and  hay.  1819  RF.ES  Cyct.  s.  v.  Pasture-land,  An 
increase  of  fertility  is  produced,  .by  the  pasturing  of  lands 
with  sheep.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  nop  The  Indian  Herds- 
man shunning  heate..  tends  his  *pasturing  Herds.  1842  J. 
AITON  Dontest,  Econ.  (1857)  *%3  A  wholesome  and  accept- 
able food  for  every  kind  of  pasturing  animal. 

Fa'Sturer.  rare.     [f.  prec.  vb.  -h  -ER  *.]     One 

who  pastures  cattle,  a  herdsman  or  grazier. 

1558  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1598)  I.  327  The  people..  are  all  men 
of  warre,  and  pasturers  of  cattel.  1619  SIK  J.  SEMPILL 
Sacrilege  Handled  App.  38  Will  any  man  say,  that  this  one, 
or  all  Pharisees,  were  labourers  or  Pasturers?  1904  C. 
EDWARDS  Hammurabi  Code  69  If  a  man  hire  a  pasttirer  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Pasty  ipcrsti,  p^-sti),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  pastee, 
paste,  4-6  pastey,  5  -eye,  -ay,  5-7  pastie,  6 
-ye,  5-  pasty.  [ME.  pastee.  a.  OK.  pastte,  adj. 
of  ppl.  form  (L.  type  */<wW/a),  from  Rom.  pasta 
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PASTE,  i.  e.  something  made  of  or  with  paste. 
OF.  had  also  the  corresp.  inasc.  pastg  (L.  type 
*pastatum\  whence  perh.  ME.  pasted] 

A  pie,  consisting  usually  of  venison  or  other  meat 
seasoned  and  enclosed  in  a  crust  of  pastry,  and 
baked  without  a  dish ;  a  meat-pie. 

a  1300  Land  Cokayne  54  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  157  Al  of 
pastern  beb  be  walles,  Of  fleis,  of  tisse,  and  rich  met.  c  1300 
Havelok  644  Bred  an  chese,  butere  and  milk,  Pastees  and 
flaunes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Cook's  ProL  22  Many  a  pasiee 
hastow  laten  blood.  1390  GOWHR  Conf.  II.  208  And  bad 
ordeine  for  here  mete  Tuo  Pastes,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  lik. 
Nurture  490  Venesoun  bake,..Kut  it  in  be  pasiey.  1525 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxiii.  325  Botelles  of  wyne..and 
pastyes  of  samonde,  troutes,  and  eyls.  1659-60  PEPVS  Diary 
6  Jan.,  The  venison  pasty  was  palpable  beef,  which  was  not 
handsome.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbt  Conti 
17  May,  Bakers. .with  cakes,  loaves,  pasties,  a  1839  I'KAKD 
Poems  (1864)  II.  432  A  p;isty  of  game  and  a  flagon  of  hock. 
1880  Miss  BKADDON  Barbara  xliii.  295,  1  sold  my  comforter 
to  Billy  Blake  for  a  whortleberry  pasty. 

t  b.  ?  A  confection  :  cf.  PASTE  sb.  i  b.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  cxvii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  Of 

pis ;  serpente  Vipera  beth  made  pasties  bat  be^  icleped  Crosisli 

tiriaci  of  be  whiche  is  made  triacle  bat  remedy  a^ens  venym. 

C.   Comb.,  as  pasty-crust,  -lid,  -maker,  -wench. 

1311  Letter  Bk.  D  City  of  London  If.  133  b,  Ricardus 
films  Gre^orii  le  Pastemakcrc  attachiatus  ..  pro  eo  quod 
indictatur  in  Ward  a  de  Bisslioppesgate  quod  ipse  est  nocti- 
vagus.  <ri46oj.  Rt -SSKLL/&  Nnrtureby  Open  be  pastey 
h'd.  1562  TURNER  Baths  14  Beware  of  ..pies  and  pasticrustes 
and  ail  vnleuened  breade.  1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  iv. 
(1636)  27  Hard  crusts,  and  Pasticrusts,  doe  engender  adust 
chuller.  1631  Celcstina  xv.  166  That  old  pasty-wench. 

Pasty  p#-sti),  a.  [f.  PASTE  sb.  +  -Y.]  Like  or 
resembling  paste  ;  of  the  consistence,  appenrance, 
or  colour  of  paste;  esp.  of  the  complexion  :  pale 
and  dull. 

1659  H.  MORE  Intmorf.  Soul  n.  vii.  §  13.  197  Supposing 
that  the  Soul's  Centre  of  perLeption.. could  be.. sealed  in 
such  dull  pasty  Matter  as  the  Pith  of  the  Brain  is.  1793 
SWEATON  Edystoiu  L.  §  185  A  soft  pasty  substance.  1864 
H.  AINSWORTH  John  Law  in.  iii.  (1881)  163  His  fat,  pasty 
face.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  193  Little  cavities.. formed 
by  the  disengagement  of  gas  or  vapour  when  the  matter  is 
in  a  pasty  condition.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  388 
A  white  pasty  fur  on  the  tongue  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
atony  and  weakness,  fig.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Apr.  a 
His  pasty  sophistries  concerning  prison  discipline. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paste  jewellery. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  x,  A  pasty  sort  of  glitter. 

c.  Comb.)  &§ pasty-faced  adj. 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Northio.  Hoe  I.  D.'s  Wks.  1873 
III.  10  You  pasty-footed  Rascalls.  1878  E.  YATES  Wrecked 
in  Port  vi.  51  Fat,  pasty-faced,  straight-haired. 

Pastyme,  Pasuolan,  Paswax,  obs.  ff.  PAS- 
TIME, PASSEVOLANT,  PAXWAX. 

Pat  (pact),  st.i  Also  5  patte,  7-8  patt.  [Lnte 
MK.  pat)  patte,  was  prob.  onomatopoeic,  as  an  in- 
stinctive expression  of  the  action  by  *  vocal  gesture'. 
The  later  uses  are  to  a  great  extent  nouns  of  action 
from  PAT  vj-  in  its  various  applications.] 
I.  The  action. 

1.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  a  flat  or  blunt  surface. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

(Perh.  formed  anew  from  the  vb.  in  i7th  c.) 
c  1400  Laud  Troy-Bk.  8841  He  gaff  hem  a^eyn  suche  pattis 
That  thei  fel  doun  as  dede  cattis.  Ibid.  16777  Sche  ^aff 
him  certis  suche  a  pat  That  doun  to  grounde  he  fel  flat. 
a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  1241  Syr  Egyllamowreturnydhysswerde 
flatt,  And  gafe  hys  sone  soche  a  patte,  That  to  the  erthe 
he  ys  gone,  1642  FULLER  Holy  4-  Prof.  St.  \\.  v.  66  The 
flat  hand  of  Rhetorick.. rather  gives  pats  than  blows.  1676 
ETHBREDGE  Man  of  Mode  iv.  i,  Hit  her  a  pat  for  me  there. 
01764  LLOYD  Fam.  Ef>.  to  %  B.  Esq.  Poems  (1700)  207  He 
. .  would  not  for  the  World  rebuke,  Beyond  a  pal,  the  school- 
boy Duke.  1823  E.  MOOK  Suffolk  Words  s.v.,  A  pat.. is 
. .  the  punishment  inflicted  by  a  pedagogue  on  the  palm  of 
unruly  boys.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Som.  II  'ord-bk.  s.  v..  Hares 
and  rabbits  when  caught,  .are. .killed  by  a  pat  on  the  poll. 

2.  a.  A  stroke  or  tap  with  a  flat  surface,  so  as  to 
flatten  or  smooth. 

Mod.  Give  the  earth  a  pat  with  your  trowel. 

b.  spec.  A  gentle  stroke  or  tap  with  the  hand  or 
fingers,  esp.  as  a  caress,  or  in  expression  of  soothing 
or  approbation.  Also  _/?£". 

c  1804  LADY  HAMILTON  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860^  1. 241  Sir 
William,  .never  got  even  a  pat  on  the  back,  c  1850  Arab. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  214  She.  .frequently gave  him  gentle  pats  \\itli 
her  hand.  1863  DICKKNS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iv,  To  give  him  a  kiss 
and  a  pat  or  twoon  the  cheek.  1881  DORAN  Drtiry  Lane  II. 
313  A  pat  on  the  head  from  a  master's  hand  is  the  supreme 
delight  of  the  ever-faithful  dog.  1898  QL-ILLEK-COUCH  Steven- 
sons  St.  foes  306  A  word  of  approbation — a  little  pat  on  the 
back,  as  I  may  say. 

II.  That  which  is  formed  by  patting. 

3.  A  small  mass  of  some  soft  substance  (e.g- 
butter),  formed  or  shaped  by  patting. 

1754  WHITAKER  in  World  No.  83.  III.  116  He  has  produced 
a  clap  of  thunder  which  blew  out  a  candle . .  with  a  flash  of 
lightening  which  made  an  impression  on  a  pat  of  butter. 
1788  COWPER  Let.  (Sotheby's  Catal.  (1897)  2y  Apr.  20),  One 
ounce  of  Castile  soap_  scraped  fine,  .with  as  much  honey  as 
will  bring  it  to  a  consistency  for  rolling  into  pills.  Liquorice 
powder  is  very  proper  lo  dust  the  patts  with  while  forming 
it  into  pills.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  $  II'.  iii,  The 
butter  is  served  up  in  such  very  diminutive  pats.  1891  LD. 
HniiHOusB  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXV.  562/2  Butterine . .  was 
made  up  into  pats  and  sold  from  the  retail  shop. 

b.  transf.  Something  of  the  shape  and  size,  or 
appearance,  of  a  pat  of  butter  (or  the  like). 
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of  water  coming  over,  almost  like  stones. 
III.  The  sound.     (Cf.  PAD  j*.") 

4.  The  sound  made  by  striking  lightly  with 
something  flat ;  esp.  that  made  by  a  light  foot  in 
walking  or  running;  hence,  rate  of  walking  or 
running,  pace. 

1607  COLLIER  Ea.  Mor.  Sttbj.  i.  vi.  219  The  least  Noise  is 
enough  to  disturb  the  Operation  of  his  Brain.  ..The  Patl 
of  a  whittle  Cock,  or  the  creaking  of  a  Jack  will  do  his 
Business.  1833  T.  H"°K  WMow  *  Marques,  vil.  Up  hill 
and  down  hill,  .all  at  the  same  pat.  1889  MRS.  OLIPIIANT 
PoorGtntteiiMH  xvi.  I.  295  No  sound  but. .the  pat  of  those 
footsteps  which  scarcely  touched  the  ground. 
b  Reduplicated,  to  express  repetition. 

1876  I.  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  l'athxv\\,  The  peculiar  wooden- 
soundinj;  pat-pat  of  a  lady's  fashionable  boot.  1899  WERNER 
Capl.  of  Locusts  fy  The  pat-pat  uf  bare  feet  on  the  matting. 

Pat  !pxt},  s6.2  [Abbreviation  of  the  Christian 
namr  I'atrick.]  A  nickname  for  an  Irishman  ;  cf. 
PADDY.  Hence  Pa'teas,  an  Irishwoman. 

1815  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt  3  Aug.  in  Lockharl,  The  habit 
of  the  more  youthful  Pats  and  Patesses  is  decent  and  comely. 
1857  Huuin-.s  Tarn  Brown  i.  iv,  Here's  fun!  let  the  Pats 
have  it  about  the  ears. 

II  Pat,  pant  (pat),  so.*  [Hindi  pat  leaf,  indigo 
plant,  jute.]  An  East  Indian  name  for  a.  Jute 
fibre  ;  b.  The  leafy  part  of  the  indigo-plant,  as 
cut  off  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  made  into 
bundles  for  delivery. 

1801  Trans.  SK,  Arts  XIX.  235  Specimen  of  Paper  from 
Paul  fibre.  1881  JAS.  PATON  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XIII.  798/2 
Importations  of  the  substance  (jute]  had  been^made^at 
earlier  limes  under  the  name  of  pdt,  an  East  Indian  native 
term  l>y  which  the  fibre  continued  to  be  spoken  of  in 
England  till  the  early  years  of  the  igth  century. 

Pat  vl'ffit)>  ^-'  [Kelated  to  PAT  so.l,  and  perh. 
directly  formed  from  it  in  senses  I  and  2.1 

tl.  trans.  To  cause  (something)  to  strike  or  hit 
upon  any  surface;  to  throw  (something)  upon 
anything  so  as  to  strike  it.  06s.  rare. 

1567  GOLDINC  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  508  Like  haylestones  from 
a  tyled  house,  or  as  a  man  should  pat  Small  stones  vppon  a 
drotmlets  head. 

2.  To  hit.  to  strike,  properly  witli  a  flat  or  blunt 
implement ;  also,  to  drive  or  impel  by  so  striking, 
as  a  hall  with  the  hand.  06s.  exc.  dial. 
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1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Foal  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  135  A 
humming  of  mixed  voices,  and  patting  feet  was  heard. 
1767  K.  JKRNINGHAM  Atisia  ix,  She  fondly  cried — Oh  that 
is  he  !  While  patted  fast  her  luart.  1801  BLOOMFIEI.D  Rural 
T.,  FakenJiam  Ghost  vi,  A  short  quick  step  she  hears  Come 
patting  close  behind.  iSosMARvCHARLTON  Wife  ft  Mistress 
IV.  91  It  makes  a  body  shiver  to  hear  you  pat-patting  in 
those  tiny  slippers.  1889  Spectator  2  Nov.,  A  small,  white 
dog  pats  along,  .we  can  near  the  beat  of  th«  four  light  paws 
upon  the  country-road. 

b.   trans.    To  beat  with  light-sounding  steps. 

1798  LANDOR  Gtbir  vn.  205  When  ye  heard  My  feet  in 
childhood  pat  the  palace-floor. 

7.  The  vb.  stem  used  advb.  or  as  an  inter). 

1681  OTWAY  SoMiers  Fort.  v.  i,  What's  that  upon  the 
Stairs?. .Hist,  hark,  pat,  pat,  pat.  1801  BLOOMFIELC i  Rural 
T.,  Fakenham  Ghost  xiii,  Still  on,  pat,  pat,  the  Goblin  went, 
As  it  had  done  before,  a  1849  HOLMES  Spectre  Pig  xxii, 
Little  mincing  feet  were  heard  Pat,  pat  along  the  floor. 

Hence  Pa-tting  vbl.  s6.  and  ///.  a. 

1611  COTCR.,  Marchis,..*  path  beaten  out  by  often 
patting,  or  treading  1716-31  WAI.DRON  Descr.  Isle  Man 
(1865)  65  Smiles,  pattings  on  the  cheek,  and  all  the  marks  of 
a  most  sincere  and  tender  passion.  1717  GAY  h'aMes  i.  xiii.  22 
He  stands,  To  feel  the  praise  of  patting  hands.  1885  L. 
MALET  Col.  Enderby's  Wife  (ed.  3)  II.  in.  vi.  44  She  ..  I 
slowly  settled  her  mantle  into  its  place,  with  sundry  dainty 
pattings  and  smoothings. 

t  Pat,  v.z  06s.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PAT  adv.}  Irons. 
To  bring  out  '  pat '. 

1575  R.  B.  Appitts  f,  Virg.  B  j  b,  Mnnsipvliis.  By  the  gods 
how  vngraciously  the  vickscn  she  chatteth.  Mansipula. 
And  he  euen  as  knauishly  my  answer  he  patteth. 

Pat  (p«t),  adv.  and  a.  Also  6  patte,  7  patt. 
[app.  closely  related  to  PAT  s6.\  v.1 :  perh.  imme- 
diately from  the  vb.  stem,  as  in  the  expressions 
to  fall  crash,  come  pop,  go  bang,  etc.  A  frequent 
early  use  was  to  hit  pat,  as  if  to  hit  with  a  pat,  i  e.  i 
with  a  flat  blow;  hence  with/7//,  lie,  come,  etc. 

The  predicative  use  (sense  2)  was  in  origin  adverbial  i  cf.  to 
lie  pat,  come  fat,  be  fat ;    but  after  be  it  had   the  same 
function  as  an  adj.  in  the  predicate  i  hence  the  transition  to    j 
the  attrib.  or  adj.  use  (sense  3),  at  first  after  a  sb.  was  easy.] 

1.  adv.  In  a  way  that  hits,  and  does  not  miss 
its  object  or  aim;  in  a  manner  that  fits  or  agrees 
to  a  nicety  with  the  purpose  or  occasion  ;  so  as 
exactly  to  suit  the  purpose ;  appositely,  aptly ;  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  opportunely ;  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  any  occasion,  readily,  promptly. 

1578  WHETSTONE  \st  Pt.  Promos  ff  Cass.  iv.  vi.  I  chaunst 
to  light  on  one,  Hyt  me  as  pat  as  a  pudding  Pope  lone. 
1580  I.VLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  296  When  I  heard  my  Physition 
so  pat  to  hit  my  disease.  1581  Coiifl.  Consc.  u.  in.  in  Hazl. 


In  later  use,  perh.  ironical  from  5.  Dodsley  VI   62,  I  will  pay  them  nome  pat.     1589  NASHE 

1391  R.  TURNBULL  Exp.  St.   fames  196   Thus  was  the         Almond  for  Parr.it  6b,  Haue  not  I  hit  your  meaning  patte 
ryde  of  Goliah  resisted,  when.  .David,  .with  his  sling  stone    \    jn  this  comparison?    1592  GREMNE  Art  Conny  Catch,  in. 


prydt  .    

patted  him  on  the  pate,    a  1604  HANMF.R  Citron.  Irel.  (1633) 
166  One  takes  a  sticke,  and  pats  the  Irish  man  on  the  pate, 
another ..  pricks  him  behinde  with  a  pinne.    111825  Jew's 
Daughter  i.  in  Child  Hallads  v.  (1888)  251/1  And  all  the 
boys  and  girls  to-day  L)o  play  at  pat  the  ball.    Ibid,  ii,  They 
patted  it  into  the  Jew's  garden.    1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Sotti.    \ 
WorJ.Hi.,  I', it  on  the  poll,  phr.,  to  kill  by  a  blow  such  as    ' 
would  dislocate  the  neck. 

3.  inlr.  To  tap  or  beat  lightly  (upon  any  snrfacel. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xu.  L  358  To  heare  the  showers  of 

raine  to  pat  drop  by  drop,  and  rattle  over  his  head  upon  the 
leaves.    1616  BACON  .Jj'/i'af  63  It  is  Children*  sport,  toproue 
whether  they  can  rub  vpon  their  Brest  with  one  hand,  and     I 
pat  vpon  their  Fore-head  with  another.  1771  LUCKOMBF.//K<.    I 
Print.  447  Patting  upon  the  Face  of  the  Letter  where  it    j 
,  with  the  B.dls  of  the  Fingers.    1861  G.  F.  BERKELEY    \ 
Sfvrtsm.  W.  Prairies  xxi.  349  Asked  them  who  could  '  pat' 
a*  .in  accompaniment  to  a  dance  and  song.     1902  J.  S. 
PHII.LIMORK  Poems,  Rain  at  Naples,  On  dusty  road  and 
tree  Drops,  kicking  up  the  faint  smells  where  they  pat. 

4.  trans.   To  strike  ^something)  more   or   less 
gently  with  a  flat  surface,  so  as  to  flatten  or  smooth ; 
to  flatten  down  by  such  action. 

1607  WAI.KINCTON  Oft.  Class  xii.  (1664)  127  The  Hyacinth 
..patted  down  to  the  Earth  with  suddain  drops  of  Rain. 
1676  WoKuixiK  Cyder  (1691)  67  Coyer  the  loose  ground 
about  the  tree,  and  pat  it  smooth  with  the  back  of  your 
spade.  1801  in  Southcy's  Tltalaha  III.  Notes,  Wks.  1838 
IV.  in  After  they  have  kneaded  the  cake.. they  pat  it  a 
little.  1901  U.  McHuGH7«<«//«trc  48  Clara  Jane,  .patted 
her  hat-pins  and  grabbed  her  gloves. 

b.  Sritltmanttg.  To  remove  the  rough  edge  of 

(green  bricks)  with  a  stamper. 

1895  in  funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

6.  esp.  To  strike  or  clap  gently  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fingers,  esp.  as  an  expression  of  appro- 
bation, encouragement,  soothing,  or  sympathy; 
hence  fig.  to  express  such  feeling  to  (any  one),  esp. 
in  to  pal  on  the  back. 

[1668  DRVDKS  Even.  LoveM.  i,  We  love  to  get  our  mistresses 
..and  let  them  go  a  little  way;  and  ..  to  pat  them  back 
again  ]  1714  BVROM  1'hxbe  v.  in  Spcct.  No.  603  Phcebe . .  to 
my  iio^  viid,  Come  hither,  poor  Fellow,  and  patted  his  Head. 
1791  K.  d.'Mt<KR[.ANr>O/'.v--rr'rrNo.  143.  V.  igS'Brava!1  quoth 
he,  pattini;  the  neck  of  his  mule.  1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
f\i:>  i'n.  \iii,  The  child  patted  Caroline  s  cheek,  played  with 
her  hair.  i8ai  SxamtntrfTO/i  Thus  is  the  already  inflated 
f.i<  ii"n  patted  up  against  the  irritated  majority.  1874  GRKEN 
•I  His!,  vii.  §  3.  363  She  (Elizabeth)  patted  handsome 
young  squires  on  the  neck  when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand. 
1884  Clir.  Cntnuiiv.  14  Fel>.  424/3  We. .pat  every  man  on 
the  !>ack  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

6.  intr.  To  tap  or  strike  lightly  so  as  to  produce 
a  characteristic  sound  ;  esp.  to  walk  or  run  with 
a  light  step  emitting  such  sound.  Cf.  PAD  v.1  3. 
Also  reduplicated, pat-pat. 


Si  linoitajor  rarrui  u  u,  niiuc  iiui  i  »i"  jw»«  .*.«>«. ••&  r""' 
in  this  comparison?  159*  GREMNE  Art  Conny  Catch,  ill. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  151  Seeing  things  fadge  so  pat  to  his 
purpose.  1596  NASHE  Sujfron-Waldcii  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  52  If  they  will  hit  the  nayle  on  the  head  pat.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iii.  74  Now  1  might  do  it  pat,  now  he  is 
praying.  1639  FULLER  Holy  ll'ar  iv.  xxi.  (1840)  218  Aii 
unhappy  nation  whose  heads  lie  pat  for  every  one  s  hands 
to  hit.  1658  W.  BURTON  /tin.  Anton.  176  Camden .. seems 
..  to  have  lighted  pat  upon  the  place.  1665-6  PEPYS 
Diary  20  Feb.,  I  came  just  pat  to  De  a  godfather.  1733 
SWIFT  On  Poetry  6l  And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in.  1882 
MRS.  RIDDELL  Pr.  Wales'*  Garden-Party  259  He.,  had 
the  whole  story  pat  enough. 

2.  predicatively :  as  adv.  or  adj.  (as  in  I  or  3). 
1638  WILKINS  Ntw  World  v.  (1707)  41  Whose  Words  are 

more  pat  to  the  purpose.  1656  SANDERSON  Serin.  (1680)  80 
A  passage . .  very  pat  to  his  purpose.  1710  in  Hearne  Collect. 
7  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  355  A  Mitre  may  be  pat  to  his  Mind 
1820  W.  ImmaStetc/i  lit.  II.  124  To  tell  a  rather  broad 
story  out  of  Joe  Milkr,  that  was  pat  to  the  purpose.  1903 
Sal.  Rev.  17  Oct.  482  He  has  pat  . .  the  denunciations  of 
sacerdotalism  with  which  the  same  deputed  ones  will  attack 
the  Church  of  England. 

3.  atlrib.  or  as  adj.  That  comes  or  lies  exactly 
to  the  purpose ;  exactly  suitable  or  to  the  purpose, 
apposite,  apt ;  ready  or  suitable  for  the  occasion, 
opportune.     (Said  esp.  of  things  spoken.) 

1646  J.  HAI.L  Poems,  To  young  Avthour,  With  phansies 
queint  and  gay  expressions  pat.  1648  '  MERCURIUS  PRAGMA- 
TICUS  '  Plea  for  A  ing  3  Having  a  pat  occasion  offered  them. 
a  1677  BARROW  Wks.  (1687)  I.  Serm.  xiv.  195  Sometimes  it 
[facetiousncss]  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  47  Concerning  ..these  Winds, 
perhaps  some  others  may  give  patter  Guesses  than  my  self. 
1788  COWPER  Pity  for  Africans  18  A  story  so  pat.  you  may 
think  it  is  coined.  185*  THACKERAY  Esmond  ill.  ii,  Backing 
his  opinion  with  a  score  of  pat  sentences  from  Greek  and 
Roman  authorities. 

b.  Pat  hand  (in  the  game  of  Poker) :  see  quot. 

1889  FARMER  Americanisms,  Pat  Hand  (in  poker>,  an 
original  hand  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  drawing,  such  as 
full,  straight,  flush,  or  pairs.  1903  Architect  24  Apr.,  Suppl. 
28/2  Anybody's  liable  to  play  a  pat  hand  too  strong. 

Pat,  obs.  f.  PATE  ;  var.  PATTE  ;  dial.  f.  POT  ;  obs. 
or  dial.  pa.  t.  of  PUT. 

Pa-t-a-cake.  The  first  words  of  a  nursery 
rime,  said  or  chanted  to  accompany  the  action  of 
patting  or  gently  clapping  together  the  child's 
hands  ;  hence,  the  game  which  the  nurse  plays 
with  the  child  in  doing  this. 

A  usual  form  of  the  rime  is :  *  Pat  a  cake,  pat  a  cake, 
bak.-r's  man  !  Hake  me  a  cake  as  f.i-t  as  \<>n  ca;i,  Shape  it 
and  prick  it,  and  mark  it  with  [U],  And  put  it  in  the  oven 
for  [Baby]  and  me  ! ' 

1897  LD.  TENNYSON  Li/e  Tennysonl.xv\u.yji  [W 
play  pat-a-cake  with  them. 
I     Hence  Pat-a-oake  v.,  nonce-wJ.,  to  superintend 


PATAGONIAN. 

or  direct  any  one's  action  as  the  nurse  does  the 
baby's  hands  in  this  game. 

1874  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  ii.  42,  I  can  be  contrary. 
I  don't  like  to  be  pat-a-caked. 

II  Pata'che.  Korms :  (6 pataxo,  6- 8  patacho), 
7-8  patach,  petaoh,  pattache,  6-  patache.  [P. 
patache  (pata-J),  or  Sp.  patache  (pat.rtp>,  in  Pg. 
patacho,  \pataxo.  It.  patacchia,  palascia,  patattte, 
Du.  and  Ger.  patas ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1 1.  A  small  ship  used  for  communication  between 
the  vessels  of  a  fleet;  an  advice-boat.  0Ar.exe.  Hist. 

1589  GREENE  Span.  Masq.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  274  Hee  had 
in  his  Fleete.of  Gallions.Hulkes,Palaches,Zab.cs,Galeasses 
and  Gallies  130  1596  in  Cecil Pafers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
VI.  61  By  the  help  of  two  patachoes  which  they  had  with 
them,  they  took  a  small  English  bark.  Ibid.  63  Patacheocs. 
1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschaten  192/2  Other  smal  ships  Palaxos, 
y<  came  to  seruc  as  messengers  from  place  to  place.  1633 
T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  vii.  (1821)  551  There  was  a 
Spanish  patach  landed  the  night  before.  1666  Land.  Gat. 
No.  98/3  A  Genouesc  Petach  is  arrived  here  with  Oyls.  1704 
Collect.  Yoy.  (Churchill)  111.729/2,  6  Patacho's  or  Yachts. 
1748  Alison's  t'oy.  I.  iii.  20  A  Patache  of  twenty  guns.  1887 
R.  WFLFORD  Hist.  Newcastle  III.  321  The  St.  Peter,  a 
Spanish  patache, . .  entered  the  harbour  of  the  Tyne. 

2.  transf.  A  small  kind  of  public  conveyance 
used  in  trance. 

1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  20  Little  country  carriages 
..called  pataches  (which  in  general  are  nothing  more  than 
a  cart  coveied  with  leather,  like  a  cabriolet!. 

tPatacoon.  Obs.  Also6patachine,7pata- 
gon,  7  pattacoone,  -coon.  [a.  Sp.  patacon,  in 
It.  palacfone,  also  paiacfhina,  a.  Pg.  palaiao, 
augment,  of  palaca  piece  of  eight,  dollar.]  A 
Portuguese  and  Spani.-h  silver  coin,  worth,  in  the 
17th  c.,  about  45.  SW.  English. 

1584  in  Hakluyt's  Vcy.  (1811)  II.  411  There  is  also  a  sort 
of  sillier  money,  which  they  call  Patachines  and  is  worth 
6  Tangas  ci645HoWFLLi//r.  (1650'  II  31  Unless souldiers 
would  be  contented  to  take  cloves  and  peppercorns  for 
patacoonsand  pistolls.  i66jG.  TURNBULL  Diary  (S.  H.  S.) 
315  We  hired  two  wagons  for  10  patagons.  1679  GATES 
flarr.  Popish  Plot  5  The  Letter . .  was  carried  by  a  special 
messenger,  for  which  he  had  10  Pattacoones.  1749  U  ealtn 
Gt.  Britain  30  The  Dutch  oblige  themselves  to  pay . .  800,000 
patacoons, 

II  Patagium  (psetadjat-^m).  Zool. 
[med.L.,  Irom  ancient  'L.  patagium  a  gold  edging 
or  border  on  a  Roman  lady's  tunic  =  Gr.  waraytiov] 
a.  A  fold  of  skin  or  membrane  extending  along 
the  side  of  the  body  of  certain  flying  mammals  and 
reptiles,  capable  of  expansion  so  as  to  act  as 
a  parachute;  the  wing-membrane  of  a  bat  or 
similar  animal,  b.  Ornith.  The  fold  or  integu- 
ment occupying  the  angle  between  the  upper  arm 
and  the  forearm  of  birds,  c.  Entom.  The  name 
for  each  of  a  pair  of  processes  or  appendages  on 
the  pronotum  and  thorax  of  certain  Lepidoptera. 

i8a6KiRnv&Sp./r«/i'»w/.IH.368/'a/afia...Twocorneous 
scales  observable  in  Lepidoptera,  fixed  on  each  side  of  I  he 
trunk  just  behind  the  head,  and  covered  with  a  long  tuft  of 
hair.  IHd.  IV.  381  The  patagia  or  tippets  that  adorn 
their  evanescent  thorax.  1871  NICHOLSON  Palxonl.  374  An 
expanded  flying  membrane  or  '  patagium  .  1899  CamMOfC 
ffat.  Hist.  VI.  311  The  patagia. .are  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  wing-like  appendagc-s  on 
the  prothorax  of  Palaeozoic  insects,  and  they  have  been 
con-idered  by  some  writers  to  be  the  equivalents  of  Iruc 
wings  /<Wtf.3i2Theseappendaj;esarefrequentlyerroneously 
called  patagia,  but  have  also  been  called  scapulae,  ptcry- 
godes,  paraptcra,  and  shoulder-tufts,  or  shoulder-Iappets. 

Hence  Pataglal  (pat?-dz,ial)  a.,  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  connected  with  a  pataginm ;  Pata-ffiat*  a., 
formed  into  or  furnished  with  a  patagium. 

1887  Science  5  Aug.  71/1   Dorsal  View  of  the    Palatial 
Muscles  of  a  Woodpecker.     1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  bo! 
,     G-irrod  devoted  much  labour  to  the  elucidation  of  these 
paiagial  muscles.     1890  Cent.  Viet.,  Patagiatc. 

•t  Fa'tagon.  Obs.  [a  Sp.paiap*  large  clumsy 
foot.]  A  member  of  a  tribe  of  South  American 
Indians,  whence  Patagonia  received  its  name. 

,579  in  Hat/urfs  (->>..  (1812)  IV.  257-  I**  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  II.  iii  til.  Law  211  A  Pagan  (a  proud  Infiddl, 
A  Patagon,  that  tasted  nought  so  well  As  Israel  s  bloud). 
1698  FROCER  t'oy.  75  The  famous  Patagons  whom  some 

'.iithers  avouch  to  be  eight   or   ten  feel  high..:    How- 


no  sear  . 

I  to  people  them  with  Patagons.  (1871  G.  C  MUSTERS  A  t 
Hoinew  Patagonians  162  Hide  overshoes  are  worn  besides, 
and  the  footprints  thus  made  are  really  large  enough  to 
convey  the  idea  of  giants'  feet,  and  partly  explain  the  term 
'  Patagon ',  or  large  feet,  applied  to  these  Indians  by  the 
Spanish  discoverers.) 

Patagon,  obs.  form  of  PATACOON. 

Patagonian  (psetag<*niian),  a.  and  sb.     [See 
PATAGON  and  -AN.] 

A.  adj.   Of  or  pertaining  to  Patagonia 
inhabitants  (see  B) ;  hence,  formerly,  t  Gigantic, 


ki«BY  &   Sr    1-nf-ol.   II.   .01    Seeing  a  number 


PATANA. 

B.  sb.  A  South  American  Indian  of  a  race  I 
inhabiting  southern  Patagonia,  said  to  be  the  tallest 
known  people  (their  stature,  however,  being  much 
exaggerated  by  I7th  and  i8th  c.  travellers  and  ro- 
mancers); hence  Jfc.  f  a  giant,  a  gigantic  specimen. 
1767  Jrnl.  Byroifs  Voy.  rd.  World 24  +  15  A  petty  Pata- 
gonian,  not  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  1786  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  P.p.  to  Boswclld*  Two  huge  Patagonian  pockets.. 
Which  Patagonians  . .  Would  fairly  both  his  Dictionaries 
hold.  1871  G.  C.  MUSTERS  (title)  At  Home  with  the 
Patagonians. 

Patail,  obs.  form  of  PATEL. 

Patamar(e,  Patan(d :  see  P  ATT  AMAH,  PATTEN. 

II  Fatana  (pa-tana).  Also  erron.  patena,  -ina. 
[Sinhalese  patana,  f.  Skr.  pal  to  descend,  fall.]  A 
glade  in  the  jungle-covered  mountainous  districts 
of  Ceylon,  usually  with  sloping  sides. 

1854  BAKER  Rifle  #  Hound  in  Ceylon  viii.  218  Instead  of 
taking  across  the  patinas  (plains),  she  [the  elk]  doubled  back 
to  an  immense  pathless  jungle.  1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  I. 
24  These  verdant  openings  to  which  the  natives  have  given 
the  name  of  patenas  generally  occur  about  the  middle 
elevation  of  the  hills.  1880  MRS.  E.  H.  EDWARDS  Pezazi 
in  Macm.  Mag.  No.  253.  79  In  a  small  store  standing  alone 
on  the  patina. 

Patant,  obs.  f.  PATENT.  Patararo,  -r(r)ero, 
obs.  var.  PEDBEKO,  a  small  gun. 

Patarill,  -ene  (pae'tarin,  -r;"h),  sb.  and  a. 
Also  9  Paterin(e.  [ad.  med.L.  pi.  Patarlnl, 
Patareni,  F.  Patarin,  Paterin  (isthc.  in  Littre), 
commonly  understood  to  be  derived  from  Pattaria, 
name  of  a  low  quarter  of  Milan  (see  Du  Cange  s.  v. 
Paterinf],  or  to  be  identical  with  It.  pat(j}arino 
'  a  Porter  or  day-labourer,  a  base  mecanicall  fellow ' 
(Florio  1611),  which  had  prob.  the  same  origin.] 

A.  sb.  A  name  which  began  to  be  applied  at 
Milan  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  to  the 
deacon  Arialdi  and  his  followers  who  opposed  the 
marriage  of  priests ;   also  applied  in  the  1 2th  c. 
and  later  to  the  Albigenses,  Cathari,  and  others; 
and  generally  employed  as  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
identified  with  Manichaean,  etc. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  A  Ibigenses,  They  were  also 
known  by  various  other  names;  as.  .Arnoldists,  Cathari, 
Patarms.  Publicans,  . .  Passagers,  etc.  1854  MILMAN  Lat. 
Chr.  vi.  iii.  III.  63  The  Lombard  Clergy  affected  to  treat 
their  adversaries  as  Paterines  or  Manicheans.  1855  Ibid.  ix. 
viii.  IV.  189  In  the  twelfth  century  Manicheism  is  rampant. . . 
Everywhere  are  Puritans,  Paterines,  Populars.  1867  H.  C. 
LEA  Sacerdot.  Celibacy  221  The  meetings  of  Landolfo  and 
Arialdo  [at  Milan  1044]  were  held  in  a  spot  called  Pataria, 
whence  they  soon  became  known  as  Paterins— a  term  which 
for  centuries  continued  to  be  of  fearful  import  as  synonymous 
with  Manicheans. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Patarins. 
Hence  Pa'tarinisru,  the  doctrine  of  the  Patarins. 
1854  MILMAN  Lot.  Chr.  VI.  iii.  III.  84  The  lowest  rabble, 

infected  with  Paterinism, . .  furtively  placed  female  orna- 
ments in  the  chambers  of  priests. 

fPata-rt.  Obs.  [a..OF.J>atart,patard,meA.L. 
patardus,  patarus  (Du  Cange).]  A  former  coin 
of  Flanders,  Picardy,  etc. :  see  quots. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  in.  85  b,  A  Proclama- 
tion made,  that  no  Butcher  shoulde  sell  a  pounde  of  the 
best  Beefe  aboue  a  patart.  1656  BLOUNT  Gl0ssogr.tPatart, 
a  Low-countrey  coyn  worth  a  Sol  tournois,  or  the  Stiver. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Patart,  a  Dutch  coin,  five  whereof  amount 
to  six  pence.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Coins^  Flemish 
Coins,  .those  of  copper,  patards.  Ibid.,  Patard  or  penny. 

llPataS  (pata-).  [F.  patas,  from  a  dialect  of 
Senegal.]  The  red  monkey  (Cercopithecus  patas) 
of  West  Africa. 

1745  New  Collect.  Voy.  (Astley)  II.  68  The  Sieur  Brue,  on 
his  anchoring  at  Tuaoo  [in  1698],  found  a  new  kind  of 
monkeys,  of  so  lively  a  red,  that  they  seemed  painted . .  The 
Negros  call  them  Patas.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862) 
I.  vil.  i.  505.  1790  BEWICK  Quadrupeds  (1824)  466  The 
Patas,  or  Red  Monkey,,  .inhabits  the  same  country  [Guinea, 
Congo,  &c.].  1893  Royal  Nat.  Hist.  (Lydekker)  I.  98  The 
West  African  patas,  or  red  monkey,  from  Senegambia. 

Batata,  obs.  f.  BATATA,  POTATO. 

Pataviiiity  (psetavi-niti).  [ad.  'L.patavinitas, 
{.  Patavin-us  of  or  pertaining  to  Patavium,  now 
Padua,  the  birth-place  of  the  Roman  historian 
Livy.]  The  dialectal  characteristics  of  Patavium 
or  Padua,  as  shown  in  Livy's  writings  ;  hence  gen. 
Provincialism  in  style ;  also  an  instance  of  this, 
a  provincial  word  or  usage.  (Cf.  PADUANISM.) 

1607  R.  QAREW]  tr.  Esticnne's  World  of  Wonders  r  iij  b, 
Find  Solcecismes  in  Tullie,  and  I  know  not  what  Patauinitie 
in  Livie.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  Livy  was 
censured  by  Asinius  for  Patavinity  in  his  writings,  by  which 
was  meant  that  he  had  too  much  used  the  phrases  or  affecta- 
tions of  Padua,  and  neglected  those  of  Rome.  1745  H. 
WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  54  None  of  the  critics  could  make 
out  what  Livy's  Patavinity  is.  a  1814  J.  RAMSAY  Scat.  H  Scots- 
men  in  i8/A  C.  (1888)  II.  xvi.  544  If  a  few  Patavinities  in 
phraseology  or  pronunciation . .  escaped  them.  1830  MACKIN- 
TOSH Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  1. 140  Such  critics  as  those  who 
exulted  over  the  Patavinity  of  the  Roman  historian. 

Pataxo,  Patayn,  obs.  ff.  PATACHE,  PATTEN. 

Fat-ball  (px-t,b§l).  [f.  PAT  z>.i  +  BALL  rf.i] 
The  game  of  rounders. 

"775  S.  J.  PRATT  Literal  Opin.  vii.  (1783)  I.  96,  I  might  go 
home,  and  play  at  pat-ball  with  my_  sister.  1891  F.  W. 
NEWMAN  Cdl.  Neivman  3  We  had  cricket  and  rounders, . . 
patball  and  trapball, . .  and  multiform  games  of  marbles.  1896 
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Westm,  Gaz.  g  May  3/1  Facetious  Undergrad  (at  tennis,  to 
his  partner):  Our  opponent  isn't  much  good  at  pat-ball, 
1  take  it. 

Patch,  (psetj),  sb.l  Forms:  4  pacche,  4-6 
patche,  5  pahche,  pacch,  5-6  pache,  pachch(e, 
6-  patch.  [ME.  pacche,  patche^  of  unascertained 
origin.  If  native,  its  OE.  form  would  be  *p8$cce. 

Some  have  conjectured  an  earlier  *flatchet  with  subsequent 
loss  of  /,  comparing  mod.Sc.  PLATCH,  q.  v.,  but  for  this 
there  is  no  evidence.  Ger.  dial,  patsche  puddle,  mire,  *  mess ', 
also  instrument  of  striking,  hand,  patschen  to  splash,  dabble, 
dash,  clap,  tap,  suits  the  form  but  not  the  sense.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  leather,  wood,  metal,  or  other 
material  put  or  fastened  on  to  mend  a  hole  or  rent 
in  something,  or  to  strengthen  a  weak  place. 

1382  WYCLIF  Mark  ii.  21  No  man  seweth  a  pacche  [1388 
patchel  of  rude.. clothe  to  an  old  clothe.  1426  LYDC.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  17172  A  garnement . .  Wych  she  werede  vp-on 
hyr  bak:  Gret  noumbre  ther-on  I  tolde  Off  cloutys  and  off 
pachchys  olde.  1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  320  A  brasen 
krocke  of  ij  galons  and  more,  a  pache  clowted  in  the  brem 
w'  laten.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  32  As  patches  set  vpon 
a  little  breach,  Discredite  more.. Then  did  the  fault  before 
it  was  so  patch'd.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  294  A  foul 
coat  full  of  patches.  1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  H-  J52 
The  hole  and  the  patch  should  be  commensurate.  1875 
HELPS  £ss.,  Pract.  Wisd.  6  To  prefer  a  good  open  visible 
rent  to  a  time-serving  patch.  1898  Snn  23  Mar.  ,4/1  The 
*  patch  '  included  in  the  'ordinary  [bicycle]  outfit'  is  by  no 
means  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  burst. 

"b.  A  piece  of  court-plaster  or  the  like  put  over 
a  wound  or  scar. 

1591  LODGE  Catharos  (Hunter.  Cl.)  6  Better  to  wears 
patches  on  my  cloake,  than  to  beare  the  patch  on  my  head. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I7,  v.  i.  93  Patches  will  I  get  vnto  these 
cudgeld  scarres.  1875  'H.kzi.i'rr  Dodsley's  Plays XI.  140  nefc, 
Feesimple  alludes  also  to  the  patch  on  the  face  of  Tearchaps. 
C.  A  pad  or  piece  of  cloth  worn  to  protect  an 
injured  eye. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Blind  Beggar  Wks.  1873  1. 10  Though  he.. 
want  an  eye,  Wearing  a  veluet  patch  upon  the  same.  170* 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  3847/4  [He]  had  a  Patch  on  his  right  Eye. 
1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Fire  $  Ale  ix,  Over  the 
horse's  left  eye  was  a  patch,  To  keep  it  from  burning  the 
manger,  a  1901  BESANT  Five  Years'  Trysf,  etc.  (1902)  221 
You  can  change  your  face,,  .put  a  patch  over  one  eye. 

d.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewn  upon  a  garment  as  an 
ornament,  badge,  etc. 

1898  Daily  Ntivs  22  Oct.  6/3  Spots.,  such  as  black  silk  on 
scarlet  velvet,  black  or  coffee-brown  on  blue,  pale  blue  on 
green. .. These  'patches'  are  now  the  very  height  of  the 
fashion.  1900  Ibid.  22  Aug.  5/1  One  juvenile  wearer  of 
the  '  patch  ,  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Aurora,  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fire  carrying  messages  to  and  fro. 

e.  Not  a  patch  on  (colfaq.),  in   no  way  com- 
parable to,  nowhere  near. 

1860  READE  Cloister  #r  //.  xxxvil,  He  ts  not  a  patch 
on  you  for  looks.  1880  Miss  BKADDON  Just  as  I  am  xii.  85 
A  fine  handsome -look  ing  young  man,,  .but  not  a  patch  upon 
his  father.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  18  Dec.  779  The  adventures 
with  savages . .  and  so  on,  are,  to  speak  familiarly,  not  a  patch 
upon  the  adventures  which  Captain  Mayne  Reid  would  have 
made  out  of  the  same  materials.  1889  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Feb. 
10/1  We  have  some  strange  weather  in  England.. but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  are  a  patch  upon  Australia.  On 
December  6  the  thermometer  in  many  places  there  fell  over 
40  deg.  v.  iihiii  six  hours. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  black  silk  or  conrt-  pi  aster, 
often  of  fanciful  shape,  worn  on  the  face  either  to 
hide  a  fault,  or,  more   usually,  to  show  off  the 
complexion  by  contrast.    (Fashionable,  esp.  among 
women,  in  i7th  and  1 8th  centuries;  cf.  PATCH-BOX.) 

159*  LYLY  Midas  111.  ii,  Lido.  Take  Masticke  else.  Pet. 
Mastick's  a  patch.  Masticke  does  many  a  foole's  face  catch. 

1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasquil  <$•  Kath.  v.  220  Blacke  patches  are 
worne,  Some  for  pride,  some  to  stay  the  Rhewme,  and  Some 
to  hide  the  scab.     1611   COTGR.,  Moucheron%  ..  the  little 
blacke  patch  thats  glued  by  Masticke,  etc.,  on  the  faces  of 
many,     a  16*5  FLETCHER  Elder  Bro.   in.   v,  Your  black 
patches  you  wear  variously,  Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in 
half  moons,  some  lozenges,     c  1706  PRIOR  Phillies  Age  6 
Her  patches,  paint,   and  jewels   on.      1715  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU   Town  Eel.,  Saturday  49  Hours.,  pass 'd  in  deep 
debate,  How  curls  should  fall,  or  where  a  patch  to  place. 
1876  PLANCHE  Cycl.   Costume  I.   388.     1897  RHOSCOMYL 
White  Rose  Arno  23  The  patch  that  lent  piquancy  to  the 
cheek  of  beauty. 

3.  A  portion  of  any  surface  markedly  different  in 
appearance  or  character  from  what  is  around  it ; 
a  large  or  irregular  spot. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  118  Reward  not  thy  sheepe  (when 
ye  take  off  his  cote)  \Vith  twitchis  and  patches,  as  brode  as 
a  grote.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3745/4  A  Patch  near  the 
Flank  on  the  near  Side  [on  a  horse].  1810  Edin,  Rev.  XVI  I. 
196  Those  detached  and  unmeaning  patches  of  different 
colours,  which  compose  what  opticians  call  an  anamorphosis. 
1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  u.  i.  (1875)  50  The  sky  will  not 
come  right.,  it  is  all  spots  and  patches.  1894  NEWTON  Diet, 
Birds  818  The  Surf-Duck  . .  with  a  white  patch  on  the 
crown  and  another  on  the  nape. 

b.  A  small  piece  or  area  of  undefined  shape,  of 
ground,  or  of  anything  lying  or  growing  on  it. 

1577  HARRISON  England\\.  iv.  (1877)  i.  98 In. . Buckingham- 
shire . .  there  is  a  piece  of  Hartford  shire  . .  this  patch  is 
not  aboue  three  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iv.  18  We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch 
of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name.     1684 
Contempl.  St.  Matt  11.  iii.  (1699)  154  Why  doth  he  content 
himself  with  some  patch  of  the  Earth,  when  he  may  be  Lord 
of  the  whole  Heavens  ?     1742  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistress  v, 
A  patch  so  green,  On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  dis- 
play.    1807  WORDSW.  IVh.  Doe  Ryl,  iv.  66  Like  a  patch  of 
April  snow,     1847  GKOTE  Greece  ii.  xxvi.  IV.  35  Patches 
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of  cultivable  soil.  1894  HOWELLS  Trai>.  fr.  Altntria 
103  The  chief  crop  was  hay,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
potatoes  or  beans. 

C.  An  area  of  floating  pieces  of  ice,  joining  and 
overlapping  one  another,  of  more  or  less  circular 
or  polygonal  form. 

1817  SCORESBY  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  531/1  If  it  assume 
a  circular  or  polygonal  form,  the  name  of  patch  is  applied. 
1820  Ibid.  II.  1324  A  patch  is  a  collection  of  drift  or  bay-ice 
of  a  circular  or  polygonal  form.  In  point  of  magnitude,  a 
pack  corresponds  with  a  field,  and  a  patch  with  a  floe.  1850 
Natural  Phenomena  106  If  the  field  [of  ice]  is  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  none  of  which  are  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  yards  across,  the  whole  is  called  a  pack',  if  the 
pieces  are  broad  they  are  called  a  patch  \  and  when  long 
and  narrow  a  stream. 

d.  Altai,  and  Path.  A  small  well-defined  area 
of  the  skin,  etc.  distinct  in  colour  or  appearance. 

Peyer's,  Peyerianpatchcs,  the  agminate  glands  in  the  small 
intestine. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  153  In  other  cases,  there  are 
many  circular  gangrenous  patches,  on  the  surface  of  the 
intestines.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  132  As  the  patch  ex- 
pands, the  centre  of  it  gradually  assumes  the  natural  colour 
of  the  skin.  1849-51  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  839/1  Each 
Peyerian  patch  consists  of  but  a  single  layer  of  gland- 
vesicles.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  226  It  undergoes  a  process 
of  division  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  embryonic 
patch  or  cicatricula.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  296 
A  patch  of  softening  was  found  in  each  hemisphere. 

4.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  together  with  others 
of  varying  shape,  size,  and  colour  to  form  patch- 
work or  to  adorn  a  garment. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Boivge  o/Courte  358  His  cote  was  checked 
with  patches  redeandblewe.  isSoDMlstr-S/eidane'sCcmrtt. 
424  'i he  other  two.. had  as  it  were  sowed  together  certen 
fragmentes  and  patches.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Pot-poet 
(Arb.)  45  His  Verses  are  like  his  clothes,  miserable  Cento's 
and  patches.  1690  LOCKE  Hutu.  Und.  iv.  xix.  (1695)  400  A 
pie-bald  Livery  of  coarse  Patches  and  borrowed  Shreds. 

5.  A  small  scrap,  piece,  or  remnant  of  anything. 
a  1529  SKELTON  Repjlyc.  3  A  lytell  ragge  of  rethorike..  A 

pece  or  a  patche  of  philosophy.  1579  FULKE  Heskins's  Par/. 
81  They  reade  but  patches  out  of  other  mens  notes.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  102  A  King  of  shreds  and  patches. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  9  And  fills  up  the  time  with 
..some. .patch  of  poetry.  1782  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.,  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  Apr.,  This  letter  is  written  by  scraps  and 

rtches.     1835  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  <f  Corr.  (1845) 
435   Much   of  ancient    history  consists    apparently  of 
patches  put  together,  .without  any  redaction. 

6.  Applied  to  various  things  suggesting  a  patch 
(sense  i)  in  the  way  they  are  fastened,  or  in  shape 
or   size,   or  otherwise:    a.    The  operculum  of  a 
periwinkle  ;   b.  A  greased  piece  of  cloth,  leather, 
or  other  material  used  as  the  wadding  for  a  rifle- 
ball  ;  C.  '  A  projection  on  the  top  of  the  muzzle  in 
some  guns,  doing  away  with  the  effect  of  dispart 
in  laying'  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867);   d. 
Printing:  A  piece  of  thin  paper  used  to  fill  up 
low  places  in  the  impression  ;   =  OVERLAY  sb.  2 ; 
e.  '  A  small  square  of  thick  leather  sometimes  used 
in  the  grinding  of  small  tools  to  press  the  work 
on  the  stone,  in  order  to  protect  the  fingers  from 
abrasion'  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1835  KIRBY  Hat.  f,  ins/.  Anim.  I.  ix.  279  We  find  the 
mouth  of  its  [periwinkle's]  shell  closed  by  a  horny  organ 
called  the  patch.  1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  439 
Something  that  will  go  down  the  throat  like  a  greased 
patch  down  a  smooth  rifle.  1846  GREENER  Sci.  Gunnery 
375  The  use  of  patches.. on  the  score  of  protecting  the  baU, 
and  also  cleansing  the  tube.  1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's 
'LifeS.  A/r.  (1902)  93/2  [These]  contained  balls  and  patches, 
two  sharp  clasp-knives,  a  compass,  flint  and  steel. 

7.  Patch-up   [f.  the  phrase  to  patch  up:   see 
PATCH  z>.]    An  act  of  patching  up,  or  repairing  in 
an  imperfect  fashion. 

1819  Metropolis  III.  178  He  is  returned  from  a  patch  up 
abroad.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Dec.  1/3  We  must  avoid  any 
speedy  patch-up  which  would  bring  us  to  another  letter  of 
resignation  twelve  months  hence.  1901  Miss  E.  HOBHOI  SE 
ikid.  19  June  9/1  It  U  all  only  a  miserable  patch-up  on  a 
great  ill. 

8.  atirib.  and  Comb.:    f  patch-coat,  a  patched 
coat  j    f  patch-grease  :  see    quot.  ;    patch-iee, 
pieces  of  ice  overlapping  so  as  to  form  a  patch 
(Webster  1864) ;  patch-leather,  leather  used  in 
patching ;     patch-ornament,    an    ornament    re- 
sembling a  patch  in  shape  or  otherwise ;   patch- 
polled  a.,  having  a  patch  of  colour  on  the  head, 
esp.    in  patch-polled  coot  =  PATCH-HEAD.      Also 
PATCH-BOX,  etc. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  ^  Jan.  6/3  The  jacket,  .with  two  'patch 
breast  pockets  with  pleats.      1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charrons 
Wisd.  I.  Pref.  (1670)  in  See  then  how  strange  and  monstrous 
a  *patch-coat  man  is.     1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  MioN 
Table  Hard  Wds.,  •Patch-grease,  .is  that  tallow  wh.ch  is 
gotten  from  the  boyling  of  Shoe-makers  shreads.    1807  r. 
GASS  Jrnl.  188  Each  man  has  also  a  sufficient  quantity  ol 
•patch-leather.    1878  JEWITT  Ceramic  Art  I.  ii.  27  1 
dots  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  bands;   and  in  othe 
simply  '  *patch  '  ornaments.  . 

Hence  Pa/tchwise  ai/v.,  in  the  manner  of  a  patcli 

1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xxxix.  684  Statute  law 
stuck  patchwise  on  a  body  of  judiciary. 

Patch  (pa;tj~),  sb*  [According  to  T.  Wilson 
'SSSi  antl  Heywood  1562,  orig.  the  name  or 
rather  nickname  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  domestic 
'  fool '  or  jester,  his  real  surname  being  Sexton. 
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Supposed  by  some  to  have  been  so  called  from  his  patched 
garb,  or  patched  face ;  but  perh.  rather  an  anglicized  form 
of  It.  pazzo  fool.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  later 
associated  or  taken  as  identical  with  PATCH  sA',  as  in 
Sh:iks|«'rf's  '  patch'd  foole '.  The  following  quots.  bear  on 
tin-  history  of  the  word: 

'553  '''•  WILSON  Klttl.  (1580)  176  As  to  call  one  Patche  or 
C'oulson,  whom  we  see  to  doe  a  thing  foolishly,  liccause 
these  twoo  in  their  tynie  were  notable  fooles.  1502  J.  HEY- 
WIIOD  /•.'/(<<•.  i.  xliv.  (1867)  106  A  saiyng  of  Patche  my  lord 
cardinal's' foole.  Master  Sexten,  a  parson  of  knowne  wit, 
As  he  at  my  lord  Cardinals  boord  did  sit  [etc.].  1590  SHAKS. 
Mttts.  N.  tv.  i.  215  Hut  man  is  but  a  patch'd  foole.  if  he 
will  offer  to  say,  what  mc-thought  I  had.  (See  also  WARTON 
Hist.  fact.  (1840)  III.  87  i  DOUCE  Illust.  Shots.  I.  258.)] 

A  domestic  fool ;  a  fool  or  foolish  person  gener- 
ally; a  clown,  doll,  booby.  Now  only  dial,  or 
colloq.  applied  to  an  ill-natured  or  ill-tempered 
person,  esp.  a  child.  See  also  CROSS-PATCH. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  Gij,  This  kynde  of  men 
whom  commenly  ye  call  fooles,  doltes,  ideotes,  and  paches. 
1561  PRESTON  Camlyses  Ej,  Hob  and  Lob,  a  ye  Cuntry 
patches.  1588  Marprcl.  Epist.  (Arb.)  3  M.  Bridges  was 
a  verie  patch  and  a  duns,  when  he  was  in  Cambridge.  1500 
SHAKS.  MiJs.  If.  ill.  ii.  9  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
1598  FLOHIO,  Pazzo,  a  foole;  a  patch,  a  madman.  1655 
r ULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  19  (tr.  Cower)  But  Jack  the  mad 
patch  men  and  houses  does  snatch.  1830  SCOTT  Doom  of 
Devorgoil  it.  i,  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch.  1900  O'NKILL 
Glint  50  (E.  D.  D.)  As  ugly  as  need  be,  the  dark  little  patch. 

Patch  (paetj),  v.    [f.  PATCH  ,*.i] 

1.  trans.    To  put  a   patch  or  patches  on ;    of 
a  thing,  to  serve  as  a  patch  to.     Patch  up,  to 
mend  or  repair  in  some  sort  by  putting  patches  on. 

1516  [see  PATCHED  ij.  15*3  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel 
1200  With  pitche  she  patchid  her  pitcher  shuld  not  erase. 
1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  v.  60  b,  He  rentetb  a  newe 
vesture  to  patche  vp  an  olde.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i  239 
Oil,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,  Should 
patch  a  Wall,  t'expell  the  winters  flaw.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  256  It  either  makes  a  new  web, 
or  patches  up  the  old  one.  (1817  HOGG  Tales  fy  Sk. 
111.77  Why  patch  up  that  tawdry  gown?  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  Stop  xv,  Windows  patched  with  rags  and  paper. 
1888  F.  HUME  Mint.  Midas,  i.  Prol.,  It  had  one  mast,  and 
a  small  sail  all  torn  and  patched. 

b.  In  pa.  pple.,  said  of  a  person  in  reference  to 
his  clothing,  etc. 

c  1500  How  Plowm.  lerned  Fatcrn.  147  in  Ha/1.  E.  P.  P. 
1.  214  He  was  patched,  torne,  and  all  to  rente.  1597-8  Bp. 
HALL  Sat.  tv.  it  9  Himself  goes  patched  like  some  bare 
cottyer.  i6n  MIDDLKTON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girle  D.'s 
Plays  1873  III.  214  Zounds  I  am  so  patcht  vp,  she  cannot 
discouer  me. 

c.  To  fit  (a  bullet)  with  a  patch  (PATCH  sbl  6  bV 
1877  C.  HALLOCK  Sportsntan\  Gazetteer  545  If  the  bullet 

is  the  right  size  and  properly  patched,  the  patch  will  not  be 
torn  in  putting  the  cartridge  into  the  chamuer. 

d.  '  To  overlay  or  bring  up  an  impression  sheet 
with  pieces  of  thin  paper'  (Jacobi  Printers1  Vocab^}. 

1884  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  470  Patching  the  Sheet. 
1890  JACOBI  Printing  175  Where  the  type  stands.. low  it 
should  be  patched  up  with  the  very  thin  set-off  paper. 

2.  To  mend,  repair,  or  make  whole,  in  various 
fig.  applications.     (Usually  with  up,  and  implying 
a  hasty,  clumsy,  imperfect,  or  temporary  manner.) 

1573-80  BARET  Ah.  P 184  To  Patch,  or  make  whole  againe : 
.  .to  Botch :  to  make  amends  for  that  is  done  amisse.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  252  When  wilt  thou  leaue  fighting 
. .  and  begin  to  patch  vp  thine  old  Body  for  Heauen  ?  1601 
—  Tvjgl.  N.  i.  v.  52  Any  thing  that's  mended,  is  but  patch'd: 
..sin  that  amends,  is  but  patcht  with  vertue.  1706  E. 
WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  34  The  Surgeon ..  takes 
care  to  patch  him  up  with  Spectd.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD 
Love  agst.  World  40  You'll  have  to . .  patch  up  your  quarrel. 

3.  To  make  up  by  joining  pieces  together  as  in 
patchwork  ;  hence,  to  make  up,  put  together,  or 
frame  hastily  or  insecurely  ;  to  botch  up. 

a  1519  SKF.LTON  Poems  agst.  Garnesche  Wks.  1843  !•  "25 
The  nexte  halter  ther  xallbe  I  bequeth yt  hole  to  the:  Soche 
pelfry  thou  hast  pachchyd.  1563  MAN  Muscttlus  Com- 
ittoitpl.  40  b,  An  aparne  patched  together  of  figge  leaves. 
1579  LODGE  Def.  Poetry  in  G.  G.  Smith  Eliz.  Crit.  Ess.  I. 
84  Out  of  what  booke  patched  you  out  Cicero's  Oration? 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  I.  xi.  34  The  Samaritans  quitted  their . . 
Idols,  ar.d  patched  up  a  religion  amongst  themselves.  1726 
LEONI  AiHrtll  Archil.  I.  23/2  Houses,  which  they  patch'd 
up  of  Reeds  and  liullrushes.  1848  KINGSLEY  Saint't  Trag. 
III.  i.  146  Any  formal,  heartless  matrimony  Patched  up  by 
Court  intrigues.  1879  BLACK  Mncleodqf  D.  xxxii,  To  patch 
together  a  pair  of  homespun  trousers. 

4.  To  put  on  or  in  as  a  patch  ;   to  fit  (a  thing) 
into  something  so  as  to  diversify  it,  as  in  patch- 
work.    Alsoyff. ;  often  depreciatory. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  v.  16  b,  To  haue 
newe  clothe  sowed  or  patched  to  an  olde  garmente.  1593 
NASHE  Christs  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  186  It  is  so  vgly 
daubed,  plaistred,  and  patcht  on.  1661  GEKBIER  Princ.  4 
Things  Patcht  or  slewed  against  a  Wall,  a  1815  FORBY  For. 
E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  He  patched  it  upon  me,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  19  The 
present  windows  have  been  patched  into  the  wall  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  trace  accurately  the 
original  state  of  it. 

b.  To  join  as  one  patch  to  another;  to  piece 
together. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Laugh  t  btfat  Wks.  n.  71/2  Thy 
person's  odd,  vnparallel'd,  vnmatchd,  And  yet  thy  action's 
to  the  person  patch'd.  1867  KREEMAN  Norm.  Coxa.  I.  iv. 
239  "  is  just  possible  to  patch  the  two  narratives  together. 

5.  To  mark  (a  surface)  as  patches  of  different 
colour  or  material  do  ;   to  diversify  or  variegate 
with  patches.     (Chiefly  in  passive.) 
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1595  SHAKS.  "John  HI.  i.  47  If  thou..wert  grim  ..  Patch'd 
with  foule  Moles,  and  eye-offending  markes.    1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  115  P  6  His  Stable-doors  are  patched  with  Noses 
that  belonged  to  Foxes  of  the  Knight's  own  hunting  down. 
1774  PENNANT  Tour  in  Scot,  in  1772.  32  Grey  rocks  patched 
wiih  moss.     1853  KANB  Grinnell  Exp.  xlvi.  (1856)  423  The 
slopes  of  the  hills  were  heavily  patched  with  snow.     1881 
Miss  DRADDON  Asfh.  xxvi.  290  Yellow  lamps.. patching 
with  faint  light  an  isolated  statue,  or  a  pulpit. 

b.  intr.  for  re/1.  To  become  coloured  in  patches. 
1896  G.  L.  BECKE  Pacific  Tales,  Hollis'  Debt  (1897)  120 
The  red,  bloated  face  of  the  skipper  patched  and  mottled, 
and  his  breath  came  in  quick,  short  gasps. 

6.  To  adorn  (a  person,  the  face)  with  patches. 
1674  R.  NEWCOURT  in  T.  Flatman's  Poems  7  Which  like 

their  Misses  Patch't  and  Painted  are.  1704  STEELE  Lying 
Lover  in.  (1747)  46  But  alas,  Madam,  who  patch'd  you 
today?  17^6  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iv,  Their  hair  plastered 
with  pomatum,  their  faces  patched  to  taste.  1881  BESANT 
&  RICE  Chapl.  o/i-'leet  n.  i.  (1883)  123  We  now  went.. with 
faces  patched,  to  the  new  church  in  Queen  Square. 
b.  intr.  for  refl. 

1701  FARQUHAR  Inconstant  1 1.  i,  Your  ladyship  has  patched 
and  painted  violently.  17*9  LAW  Serious  C.  ii.  (1732)  18 
She  will  find  it  as  impossible  to  patch  or  paint,  as  to  curse 
or  swear. 

7.  intr.  Patch  off,  to  come  off  in  patches,   rare. 

1848  THACKERAY  ok.  Snobs  vi,  The  plaster  is  patching  off 
the.,  walls. 

Patchable  (pse'tfab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  PATCH  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  That  can  be  patched. 

1849  CARLYLE  Irish  Journ.  (1882)  Pref.  6  Like  a  ragged 
coat ;  . .  not  patched  or  patchable  any  longer. 

Patchaw,  obs.  variant  of  PADISHAH. 
Pa  tch-box.     [f.  PATCH  *M  2  +  Box  sb.i]    A 
box  for  holding  patches  for  the  face. 

1674  Land.  Gaz.  No.  859/4  Lost..,  two  silver  powder 
Boxes,  and  a  patch  Box.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  iv.  162 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell.  1758 
H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conway  16  June,  If  they  send 
a  patch-box  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  it  will  hold  all  his 
laurels.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dau.  xi.  157 
The  poets  of  a  patch  box  and  powder  period. 

t  Pa-tcheook,  pa-tchock.  Obs.  rare—1. 
[Known  only  in  the  passage  cited ;  in  which  also 
the  reading  is  uncertain.  The  first  element  is  app. 
PATCH  sb^  (or  1 2) ;  the  second  may  be  COCK,  or 
the  dim.  suffix  -OCR.  See  note  below.] 

A  term  used  by  Spenser  of  the  degenerate 
English  in  Ireland,  either  in  reference  to  their  char- 
acter and  habits,  their  mongrel  breed,  or  their 
costume:  ?a  base  or  mean  fellow,  ?a  ragamuffin. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Ircl.  (Wks.  Grosart  IX.  104 ;  Globe 
636/2),  The  rest  which   dwell  aboue  in  Connagh(t)  and 
Munster,  .  .and  some  in  Leinster  and  Ulster,  ar  degenerate 
and  growen  to  be  as  very  Patchcockes  [v.  r.  Patchock(e)s] 
as  the  wild  Irishe. 

[The  Lambeth  MS.  510,  which  was  the  copy  submitted  to 
the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  for  licence,  dated  by  Spenser  and 
initialled  E.  S.,  from  which  Grosart  prints  his  text,  reads, 
If.  39,  Patchcocaesl  but  three  other  MSS.,  B.  M.  Add.  22022 
(printed  in  the  Globe  text),  Harl.  7388,  Camb.  Dd.  10. 
60  have  Patchockes,  -ocks.  Camb.  Dd.  14. 28  has  Rakehells. 


Patched  (psetjt,  pze'tjed),  ///.  a.  [f.  PATCH  v. 
+  -ED  1.1  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb :  Mended  with  patches  ;  made  up  of  pieces  as 
in  patchwork ;  mended,  made  up,  or  put  together 
hastily,  clumsily,  or  insecurely.  Also  patched-up. 

1516  in  Myrr.  our  Ladye  (1873)  p.  1,  In  dede  for  very 
voluntary  pouerte.  .she  had  broken  patchyd  sleuys.  a  1591 
H.  SMITH  \Vks.  (1867)  11.405  Mahomet's  religion  is  a  patched 
religion,  mixed  partly  with  Judaism,  partly  with  Gentilism, 
partly  with  Papism,  partly  with  Christiamsm.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  42  With  it. .the  patchedest  leather 
pilche  lal'oratho  may  dine  like  a  Spanish  Duke.  1764 
Mem.  G.  Psalmanazar  152  When  he  . .  heard  my  patched 
up  story.  1792  Anted.  W.  Pitt  III.  xxxix.  38  Let  us  have 
peace, .  .but  let  it  be  honourable,  let  it  be  secure.  A  patched 
up  peace  will  not  do.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxxvi, 
The  patched  woolen  trousers. 

b.  Adorned  or  marked  with  patches. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  i  May,  Peggy  Pen  . .  with  only  her 
husband's  pretty  sister  with  her.. both  patched  and  very 
fine,  and  in  much  the  finest  coach  in  the  park.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Westio.  Ho  I  ix,  A  painted,  patched,  fucused, 
periwigged,  bolstered, .  .Lamia  1 

t  c.  Patched  work  =  PATCHWOKK.  Obs. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III.  51  Such  Bitts  and 
Scraps  of  patcht  Work-Citations. 

Hence  t  Pa'tchedly  adv.,  in  manner  of  a  patch. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Ernsm.  Par.  Gal.  v.  16  b,  Nor  can 
he  beare  with  to  haue  . .  olde  clothe  be  patchedlye  sowed 
into  a  newe. 

Patcher  (pae-tjaj).  [f.  PATCH  v.  +  -EB  i.]  One 
who  patches  :  see  the  verb.  Also  patcher-up. 

15*8  TINDALE  Wks.  (Parker  Spc.)  I.  135  He  is  no  catcher ; 
he  cannot  build  on  another  man's  foundation.  i552  HULOET, 
Bodger,  botcher,  mender,  or  patcher  of  olde  garmentes. 
1611  COTGR.,  Renouenr  de  vieilles  causes,,.*  peecer  or 
patcher  vp  of  ruinous  causes.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v. 
(1737)  214  Patchers,  Clowters,  and  Botchers  of  old  trumpery 
Stuff.  1841  EMERSON  Misc.,  Conservative  (1884)  259  A 
timid  cobbler  and  patcher.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
295  A  mender  of  old  shoes,  or  patcher  up  of  clothes. 

Patchery  l  (pse-tfari).  [f.  PATCH  rf.l  or  v.  + 
-ERV.]  The  action  of  patching  or  mending  clumsily 
or  hastily ;  anything  made  up  of  pieces  or  frag- 
ments put  together ;  a  patchwork  ^usna 


PATCHOULI. 

1579  FULKE  Ileskiiis's  Part.  239  The  Greeke  Article  U  K 
placed,  as  it  can  abide  no  such  patcherie.  1613  K.  !'.>  UNAHII 
Looke  beyond  Luther  Ep.  l)ed.  2  A  new  vpstart  Religion, 
a  patcherie  of  ludatsme,  Paganisme  and  Heresic.  1709  (J. 
MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in,  u.  xxiii.  (1852)  467  Vile  human 
inventions,  .and  patcheries  sticht  into  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  18314  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  III.  31  Desig- 
nating such  performances  as  jargon  and  patchery.  1880 
SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shaks.  (ed.  2)  App.  232  A  thin  sample 
of  poetic  patchery  cobbled  up  and  stitched  together. 

t  Pa-tcherjr  -'.  Obs.  [f.  PATCH  si?  +  -BRV.] 
The  conduct  of  a  'patch';  roguery,  knavery. 

1581  STANYHURST  SEneis  n.  (Arb.)  64  From  the  fathers 
sermons  shal  such  fond  patcherye  flicker  ?  ll-itt..  Conceits 
(Arb.)  140  Cleaue  toe  the  sound  Casti,  flee  from  thee 
patcherye  Caute.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  i.  99  You  heare 
him  cogge,  See  him  dissemble,  Know  his  grosse  patchery. 
^f  Jn  the  following  the  sense  is  uncertain. 

1553  Resfublica  (Brandl)  v.  ix.  79  Tis  a  bagg  of  Rye  in 
dede :  vsiree,  periuree,  pitcheree,  patcherie,  pilferie,  bribcree, 
snatcherie.  catcherie. 

Pa'tch-head.  A  local  name  in  Maine,  U.  S., 
for  the  surf-scoter  (CEiffmia  perspicillatd),  a  kind 
of  duck,  from  the  white  patches  on  its  head. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Patchiness  (pae-tjines).  [f.  PATCHY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Patchy  quality  or  condition. 

i86a  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  ti.  xix.  $  150  (1875)  407 
Irregularities  of  distribution.. would  produce  that  patchi- 
ness  which  distinguishes  the  heavens.  1887  K.  GARNETT 
Carlyle  vil  128  Nothing  seems  to  have  struck  him  so  much 
as  the  general  patchiness  of  the  country. 

Pa  tching,  vtl.  st>.1    f  f.  PATCH  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PATCH  ,  in  various  senses ; 
also,  the  condition  of  being  patched,  or  an  instance 
of  this.     Also  patching-up. 

1516  SKF.I.TON  Magnyf.  452  It  is  evyll  patchynge  of  that 
is  torne.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  47  An  olde  sacke 
axeth  much  patchyng.  1691  T.  H(ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent. 
98  That  patching  and  botching  with  Solder  that  appears 
upon  all  the  Cast-lead  Coverings.  1791  MRS.  KADCLIFFE 
Koin.  Forest  ii,  A  little  patching  up  would  make  it  comfort- 
able enough.  183*  JAMES  //.  Masterton  xxiii,  The  eye 
detected  some  rather  anomalous  patchings  and  darnings. 
1893  British  Printer  157  Underlay  wherever  possible,  as 
the  less  patching  there  is  on  the  cylinder  the  less  chance 
is  there  of  wrinkling. 

2.  The  putting  of  patches  on  the  face  by  way  of 
adornment. 

1656  Artif.  Handsom.  78  They  forbid  all  painting,  patch- 
ing, and  powdering.  1765  GOLDSM.  Double  Transform.  40 
Skill'd  in  no  other  arts  was  she,  But  dressing,  patching, 
repartee.  1885  Trans.  Lane.  <J-  Chesh.  Antiq.  Soc.  111.  35 
The  custom  of  patching  amongst  ladies. 

3.  The  wadding  for  a  bullet  (cf.  PATCH  s6.l  6b). 
1887  E.  EGGLESTON  Graysnns  xiii.  (1888)  144   Taking  a 

bullet  from  his  pouch,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  patching. 

4.  Comb.,  as  patching-cloth,  -rubber,  -work. 

IT  1680  Ko.tl:  Ball.  VII.  468  The  Taylor  ..  had  patching, 
work  for  a  whole  season.  1896  Godey's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  Apr. 
374/2  A  circle  of  patching-cloth  pushed  through  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tire.  1898  Sun  23  Mar.  4/1  Always  carry  in 
your  tool-bag  a  fairly  large  piece  of  patching  rubber. 

t  Pa-tching,  vtl.  sl>*   Ots.    [f.  PATCH  sb2  + 

-ING1.]  The  behaviour  of  a  'patch  ;  =PATCHERY'-J. 

a  1550  Image  Ifocr.  in  Skeltim's  U'ks.  (1843)  I?.  446  With 

r  hinge  and  putchinge,  With  findinge  and  fatchinge.     1569 
HEYWOOD  Prov.  ft  Kpigr.  (1867)  171  After  catching  and 
snatchyng,  Pyllyng  and  pollyng,  we  fall . .  to  patchyng. 

t  Pa-tching,  ///.  <?.'  Obs.  [f.  PATCH  sA.2  + 
-ING  2.]  Acting  like  a  '  patch ';  deceiving,  knavish. 
Hence  t  Pa'tchingly  aJv.,  deceitfully. 

1570  FOXE  A.  «t  M.  (ed.  2)  1491/2  Others . .  dyd  . .  dis- 
semblingly  and  patchingly  vse  some  part  of  them.  1591 
GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  33  These  cony, 
catchers,  .geuing  to  diuers  vile  patching  shittes,  an  honest 
and  godly  title.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol.  iii.  127  Some 
slippery  persons  or  patching  companions.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cooler  (1843)  37,  I  am  not  without  some  contrivalls  in  my 
patching  braines. 

Patching,  ///.  a.2  [f.  PATCH  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  patches  or  covers  with  patches. 

1855  BROWNING  Love  among  Ruins  iv,  The  patching 
houseleek's  head  of  blossom  winks  Through  the  chinks. 

Pa-tch-leaf.  Also  putch-,  putcha-leaf.  [A 
part-transl.  of  Bengali  pacha-pat,  f.  Bengali  pat 
leaf.]  =  PATCHOULI. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  it  P.  209  Goods  from  Acheen .. 
Patch  Leaf,  i  Bahar  Maunds  7  20  Sear.  1886  YULE  & 
KvKHf.LLAnefo-/ini.  Gloss.  517  Patchouli,  Patch-leaf,  also 
Putch-  and  Putcha-leaf. 

t  Pa'tclmient.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PATCH  v.  + 
-MENT.]  A  patchwork. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Con/til.  Rkem.  N.  T.  (1618)  205 
A  patchment  of  untruthes. 


i'atchock :  see  PATCHCOCK. 

Patchouli  (pse-tJWli,  patf/7-li).  Also  9  paoh-, 
paoh-,  patschouli,  patchouly,  paccioli.  [a. 
patchouli,  'the  vernacular  name  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Madras  Presidency1  (Sir  G.  Bird  wood  in 
Atkensum  H  Oct.  1898),  the  elements  of  which 
are  referred  by  some  to  Tamil  pach,  pachai-  green 
and  ilai  leaf:  cf.  the  Bengali  pacha-pat  (pat  leaf), 
and  Eng.  putcha-leaf,  or  PATCH-LEAF. 

The  spelling  patchouli  appears  to  be  French,  and  may 
have  arisen  in  the  French  possessions  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  conjecture  in  Hat7.-I>arni. 
that  it  is  a  phonetically-spelt  adaptation  of  Eng.  fittfl  eaj, 
this  would  necessarily  carry  ba.  k  the  name  in  fr.  to 
period  anterior  to  the  earliest  Kng.  examples.  But  u 


PATCH-PANEL. 

French  dictionaries  it  was  entered  as  a  neologism  by  Littre" 
in  1875,  and  was  admitted  by  the  Acade'mie  in  1878,  long 
after  it  was  known  in  English.] 

1.  An  odoriferous  plant  (fagesttOMHi  Patchouli, 
N.O.  Labiatse),  native  to  Silhat,  Penang,  and  the 
M:ilay  peninsula,   the  dried  leaves  of  which  are 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  East;  it  yields  an 
essential  oil,  from  which  the  scent  (see  2)  is  derived. 

1851  FORBES  in  Art  Jrnl.  Illnstr.  Catal.  II.  p.  vii/i  The 
..aromatic  herbs,  the  lavenders  and  rosemarys,  hyssop  and 
peppermints,  patchouli  and  thyme,  all  yielding  volatile  oils. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Palchonly,  an  Indian  herb. 
1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  357  Patchouli,  Pachupat  or 
Patscha  pat,  1872  Hid.  VI.  902  Volatile  oil  of  patschouli 
gradually  deposits  a  camphor. 

2.  A  penetrating  and  lasting  perfume  prepared 
from  this  plant. 

1845  ALB.  SMITH  Scattergood  Fam.  I.  vii,  Evening- 
party  odours  ..  pachouli,  white-wine  vapours,  and  cut 
oranges.  1856  C.  HERING  Homatot.  Dam.  Phys.  p.  xi, 
Perfumery,  particularly  musk,  hartshorn,  camphor,  paccloll. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  910/2  111  effects,  such  as  loss  of  appetite 
and  sleep,  nervous  attacks,  etc.,  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
excessive  employment  of  Patchouli  as  a  perfume. 

3.  attrib.,  as  patchouli  camphor,  oil. 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1497  Patchouli  camphor, 
Cis  HaeO  ..  forms  regular  hexagonal  crystals.  _  1893  Xyil. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Patchouli  oil,  . .  is  a  viscid  oil,  boils  at  282  - 
294°  F.,  and  separates  out  on  standing  as  Patchouly 
camphor. 

t  Pa'tch-pa:nel,  si.  and  a.  OPS.  [f.  PATCH  z>. 
+  PANEL  rfJ] 

A.  sb.  One  who  patches  panels ;  ?  a  jobbing  or 
botching  carpenter :  an  abusive  appellation. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' s  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  280 
The  starkest  Patch-pannell  of  them  all,  or  the  grossest 
hammer-drudge  in  a  county.  1602  DEKKER  Satirom.  Wks. 
1873  I.  219  [Woman  to  retired  Captain]  Hang  thee  patch- 
pannell,  I  am  none  a  thy  Charing-Crosse. 

B.  adj.  Fit  for  patching  panels  or  putting  into 
patchwork  ;  of  little  value  as  material. 

1606  Wily  Beguiled  Pro!.,  Why,  noble  Cerberus,  nothing 
but  patch-pannel  stuff,  old  gallimawfries,  and  cotten  candle 
eloquence. 

Patchwork  (px-tj^wzuk).  [f.  PATCH  v.  or 
ji.l  +  WORK  si>.'] 

1.  Work  composed  of  pieces  or  fragments  put 
together,    esp.    in    a    makeshift    or    incongruous 
manner  ;   a  thing  patched  up  ;   a  medley,  jumble. 
Now  often  viewed  as_/ijf.  from  2. 

a  1691  POLLEXFEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  A  iv,  It  cannot  be 
expected  they  should  have  any  effect  for  common  Good, 
at  best,  but  Patch-work.  1739  Wks.  of  Learned  I.  103 
He  that  thinks  the  Iliad  and  Odysses  the  Patchwork  of 
a  Beggar's  Rhapsodies.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Midtilem.  Ixxiv, 
This  imperfectly-taught  woman,  whose  phrases  and  habits 
were  an  odd  patchwork.  1887  W.  S.  PRATT  in  W.  Gladden 
Parish  Proof.  457  Latin  and  German  hymns — clever  patch- 
work often  resembling  real  poetic  creations. 

b.  Work  of  patching  up :  see  PATCH  v.  2. 
nonce-use. 

1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  12  Dec.,  I  should  ruin  myself 
with  endeavouring  to  mend  them,  ..and  I  have  been  too 
much  engaged  in  patchwork  already. 

2.  spec.  Work  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  various 
kinds  of  cloth,  differing  in  colour  and  pattern,  and 
sometimes  in  size  and  shape,  sewed  together  by 
the  edges,  generally  with  ornamental  effect,  so  as 
to  form  one  article,  as  a  counterpane,  cushion,  tea- 
cosy,  etc.      Crazy  patchwork,  that  in  which  the 
pieces  are  quite  irregular  in  shape  and  size :  cf. 
CRAZY  5. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  \.  vi,  My  clothes  . .  looked  like  the 
patch-work  made  by  the  ladies  in  England,  only  that  mine 
were  all  of  a  colour.  1809  \V.  IRVING  Knickerb.  in.  iv, 
Every  woman  . .  wore  pockets  . .  fashioned  with  patch-work 
into  many  curious  devices.  1872  G.  MACDONALD  Wilf. 
Cumb.  I.  iii.  17  The  bed  was  covered  with  an  equally  charm- 
ing counterpane  of  silk  patchwork.  1892  MRS.  ALF.XANDER 
Mammon  xix.  268,  I  wish,  Claude,  you  would  do  a  little 
of  my  crazy  patchwork,  you  work  so  beautifully. 

b.  Any  surface  divided  into  many  small  com- 
partments of  various  shapes  and  kinds. 

1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  Lands  End  243  A  glorious  little 
w_orld  of  Devonshire  scenery,  carpeted  to  the  rim  with  the 
picturesque  patchwork  of  Devonshire  verdure.  1880  MRS. 
PARR  Adam  ff  Eve  xii,  A  patchwork  of  fields  spread  out 
and  ran  down  to  the  cliffs. 

3.  Mining,  (local.'}  See  quot. 

1897  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  Mar.  177  The  ironstones  were 
formerly  dug  out  in  extensive  open-air  workings  [in  S. 
Wales]  known  as  '  patchworks  '. 

4.  attrib.     a.  Made  up  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
or  fragments ;  composed  of  a  combination  of  odds 
and  ends. 

1713  GAY  Guard.  No.  r4p  f  17  What  Horace  \_Ars  Poet. 
II.  15-16]  says  of  his  patch-work  poets:  '  Purpureus  late 
qni  splendeat  unus  et  alter,  Assuitur  pannus— '.  1814  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIII.  463  Those  second-hand 
minds  and  patchwork  intellects.  1876  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXIII.  420  The  patchwork  rubric  of  the  English  church. 
b.  Made  of,  or  ol  the  nature  of  patchwork:  see  2. 

1840  HOOD  Kilmanscgx,  Dream  vi,  No  patchwork  quilt, 
all  seams  and  scars.  1865  DICKF.NS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  xv,  There 
was  the  old  patch-work  counterpane.  1880  M  Rs_.  PARR  Adam 
ff  Eve  i,  A  low  chair  with,  -a  patch-work  cushion. 

5.  Comb. 

1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  234  Spread  with  clean 
calico  and  adorned  with  patchwork-covered  pillows. 
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Patchy  (pse-tji),  a.1  [f.  PATCH  rf.l  +  -v.] 
Abounding  in  or  diversified  with  patches ;  con- 
sisting of  patches  or  small  separate  areas  or  tracts ; 
resembling  patchwork  in  appearance  or  structure. 

1798  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVI.  185  [A  crop]  in  many  places 
patchy,  with  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet  without  any  plants 
at  all.  1845  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  VI.  i.  84  The  land  is 
patchy  and  of  different  qualities.  1871  HUXLEY  Phys.  iii. 
65  The  layer  appears  patchy  or  spotted.  1882  Gardener's 
Chron.  4  Mar.  295  A  stone  or  tile  edging  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  a  patchy  Box  one.  1895  KEGAN  PAUL  in  SI0nA 
Aug.  458  Such  a  Life  is  often  patchy  and  scrappy. 

Hence  Fa'tchily  adv.,  in  a  patchy  manner. 

1903  Daily  Mail  7  Sept.  5/4  Shops,.,  started  with  some 
dim  idea  of  being  beautiful,  have  finished  by  becoming 
patchily  tin. 

Fa'tcliy,<J.2  colloq.ortiial.  [f.  PATCH  rf.2  +  -Y.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  '  patch ' ;  cross,  ill-tempered, 
fractions. 

1862  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  II.  iii.  20  He'll  be  a  bit  patchy., 
just  for  a  while. ..To-morrow  morning  maybe  he'll  be  just 
as  sweet  as  sweet. 

Pate  l  (p<?t).  (Also  7,  9  pat.)  [In  common 
use  from  c  1300 :  origin  unknown. 

Some  have  conjectured  it  to  be  a  by-form  of  plate,  com. 
paring  meJ.L.>/««<J  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  Du.  and  Ger. 
platte  a  shaven  or  bald  head.  But  evidence  is  wanting.] 

1.  The  head,  the  skull :  more  particularly  applied 
to  that  part  which  is  usually  covered  with  hair. 
(In  modern  use,  more  or  less  ludicrous  or  humor- 
ous ;  not  in  serious  or  dignified  use.) 

f  1305  Judas  83  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  109  He  smot  him  wib  a 
ston  behynde  in  )>e  pate  pat  al  be  sculle  to-daschte  be  brayn 
ful  out  berate,  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crude  839  He  mi^te  no  maistre 
ben  kald  (for  Crist  bat  defended),  Ne  puten  no  pylion  on 
his  pild  pate.  1:1430  LYDC.  Jack  I/are  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  54  Now  wesseil  N.  unto  thi  jousy  pate,  Un- 
thrift  and  thou  to-gidre  be  mett.  1535  COVERDALE  fs. 
vii.  16  His  vnhappynes  shall  come  vpon  his  owne  heade, 
and  his  wickednes  shall  fall  vpon  his  owne  pate.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  135  He  is  a  Traitor,  let  him  to 
the  Tower,  And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his.  a  1604 
HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1809)  325  A  foole  . .  gave  him  such  a 
blow  upon  the  pat,  that  the  blood  ran  downe  his  eares.  1616 
R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  III.  969  Some  curie  their  pates  to  make 
their  lookes  more  faire.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  IX.  396  An 
Eagle  taking  his  bald  pate  for  a  white  rocke,  let  a  shell- 
fish fall  on  it.  1810  COCK  Strains  \.  136  (E.  D.  D.)  Wi' 
powdered  pats;  The  auld  blue  Bonnet's  laid  aside,  They 
maun  ha'e  Hats.  1883  v)th  Cent.  Dec.  1092  The  nubbles 
are  close  shaven  as  a  monk's  pate. 

2.  The  head  as  the  seat  of  the  intellect ;  hence 
put  for  skill,  cleverness,    '  brains ',   and   formerly 
sometimes  for  a  person  possessed  of  such. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  244  Steale  by  line  and  leuell,  is 
an  excellent  passe  of  pate.  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's 
Rescue  i.  109  The  Able-most  For  Pate,  Prowess,  Purse. 
1627-77  FEI.THAM  Resolves  i.  xliii.  70  To  lay  the  plot  at  first, 
well ;  is  matter  of  more  pate.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fif 
Commw.  39  The  greatest  Sages  of  the  kingdome, . .  and 
the  best  pates  of  Spaine.  1717  PRIOR  Almaiu.  355  An  odd 
conceit,  As  ever  enter'd  Frenchman's  pate,  c  1730  YOUNG 
Ep.  to  Pope  65  Each  shallow  pate,  that  cannot  read  your 
name,  Can  read  your  life,  and  will  be  proud  to  blame.  1899 
E.  J.  CHAPMAN  Drama  Two  Lives,  Amph.  $•  Ascid.  88 
Made  manifest  to  meanest  pates. 

3.  The  skin  of  a  calf's  head. 

1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2225/4  Prohibiting  the  Exportation 
of  all  sorts  of  Linen  Rags,  Glovers  Clippings,  Parchment 
Shreads,  Calves  Pates.  1881  Sci.  Amer.  XLIV.  408  [The 
hide]  is  sold  to  the  salters  with  the  pates  and  tails  on. 

b.  In  the  fur  trade,  The  fur  from  a  black  patch 
on  the  head  of  a  rabbit  or  hare. 

1878  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  IV.  381  At  present  hare  wool  is  not 
sorted,  but  formerly  it  was  divided  into  MacA  back,  brown 
back,  sides,  pate  (.useless),  cheeks  and  tail,  as  in  the  case  of 
rabbit  wool. 

Pate2  (p«'t).  north,  dial.  Also  7  payte, 
paite,  8  pait.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Perhaps  from  prec.,  in  reference  to  the  white  top  of  its 
head,  suggesting  a  bald  pate.] 

A  badger.     Also  in  Comb.,  pate-head. 

1628  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  91  Whosoever  shall  take  any 
fox,  or  pate,  or  badger,  in  this  parish  and  bring  the  heade  to 
the  church,  shall  have  twelve  pence  paid  by  the  church- 
wardens. 1653  Ibid.  194  To  George  Burne  for  a  pate  head, 
6rf.  1718  Finghall  Church-la.  Ace.  (MS.),  For  3"  Pait 
Head,  is.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.), 
Pait,  a  badger.  1883  T.  &  K.  MACQUOID  About  Yorksh. 
126  The  last  pate  is  said  to  have  been  killed  hereabouts 
some  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

II  Pate  (pate).  Also  8  patee.  [F./<?/«':-OF. 
pasli:  see  PASTY  sb.,  PATTY.] 

1.  A  pie,  pasty,  or  patty.  PAti  de  foie  gras,  pie 
or  pasty  of  fatted  goose  liver,  Strasburg  pie. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Petty  Patees  . .,  a  sort  of  small  Pyes  made 
of  March-pane,  and  fill'd  with  Sweet-meats.  1768  STERNE 
Sent.  Jonrn.,  Le  Patissier,  A  chevalier  de  St.  I.ouis  selling 
pates.  1813  Sk.  Character  (ed.  2)  I.  117,  I  ..  sent  off  the 
woman  with  an  oyster  pate.  1813  MOORE  Post-bag  iii.  4 
His  pates  superb — and  his  cutlets  sublime  !  1827  LYTTON 
Felham  viii,  To  help  myself  to  the  pati  de  foie  gras. 


FATELLARIC. 

rt  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  210  Let  him  be  found 
never  so  idle  pated.  1756  TOLDERVY  lliU.  z  Orphans  III.  173 
So  jealous  patc-d  a  fellow.  1834  H.  BULWER  France  II.  in. 
144  The  emptiest-pated  of  the  male  creatures  that  she  meets. 

Patedelion  :  see  PEDELION. 

t  Patefa'Ction.  06s.  [ad.  L.  patcj  'action-cm, 
n.  of  action  from  patcfactre  to  PATEFY.]  The 
action  of  making  open,  visible,  or  known  ;  a  dis- 
closing, manifestation,  revelation,  declaration. 

1553  HALE  Vocacyon  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  364  The 
patefaction  of  Christe  in  the  gospel.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp, 
^  Peter  i.  it  The  like  patefactiun  was  to  Peter;  he  'saw 
heaven  opened  '.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  i.  ii.  44  God  hath 
also  made  frequent  patefactions  of  his  Deity,  a  1703  BUR- 
KITT  On  N.  T.,  Acts  xiii.  26  By  way  of  patefaction  and 
discovery.  1872  F.  HALL  Recent  Exempt.  Fake,  1'hilol.  27 
And  now  for—  not  to  shock  a  clergyman  by  profanely 
applying  the  term  revelation,  —  the  new  patefactivn. 

t  Pa'tefy,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  -ify.  [ad.  L. 
fatefac-cre  to  make  open,  to  open,  f.  fate-re  to  be 
open  +  faclre  to  make:  cf.  liquefy,  and  see  -FY.] 
trans.  To  make  open;  to  disclose,  manifest,  reveal 
to  the  eye  or  mind. 

'533  CRANMKR  Let.  la  Bp.  of  Hereford  in  Misc.  Writ. 
(Parker  Soc.)  II.  263  When  the  verity  and  truth  of  them 
shall  be  patified  and  made  open  unto  you.  1591  R.  BRUCE 
Serm.  (1843)  282  He  hath  patefied  himself  to  us  by  an 
heavenly  light.  1667  WATEKHOUSE  1-ire  Loud.  63  Thus 
God  patefies  the  way  to  his  displeasure.  1788  Trifler  No. 
25.  323  It  dimoves  every  discruciating  pain^from  the  stomach, 
adjuvates  digestion,  and  patefUs  obstructions. 

t  Patel  ',  -ell;e.  Obs.  Also  5  -jl,  6pattle. 
[ad.  L.  patella  pan,  knee-pan,  F.  patelle  knee-pan.] 

1.  A  pan,  a  frying-pan,     b.  The  paten  or  shallow 
dish  used  with  the  chalice  at  Communion. 

1481  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  07,  ij  friyng  patyls  ferr. 
1346  Confnt.  N.  Shaxton  Fviijb,  Three  crosses..  one  wyth 
your  tliombe  in  your  forheade,  an  other  vpon  your  crowne 
wyth  the  patell  of  the  chalice. 

2.  The  patella  or  knee-pan  ;  also  patel-bonc. 
1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  35  This  Patell  was  ordained 

to  couer  the  ioynt  betwene  the  thi^he  and  legge.  1598 
FLORID,  Rotola  del  ginocchio,  the  wliirle  bone  ordained  to 
cover  the  ioint  of  the  knee,  the  eie-bone,  .  .  the  pattle-bone. 

UPatel2  (pa-tel).  East  Ind.  Also  9  patell, 
-eil,  -ail,  pattel,  potail.  [a.  Marathi  palil, 
Hindustani  patel,  app.  f.  Marathi  pat  'roll  or 
register'  (Yule).]  The  head-man  of  a  village  in 
India:  the  title  used  in  the  Central  and  Western 
Provinces,  and  frequently  in  S.  India,  but  not  in 
the  Gangetic  Provinces. 

1801  Chron.  App.  in  Ann.  Reg.  526/2  The  potail  or  killedar 
of  Tirnakull  has  been  hanged.  1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master 
VII.  12  All  his  attempts  could  not  compel  The  village  rascally 
pattl  To  get  him  a  few  fowls  and  rice.  1885  G.  S.  FORBES 
Wild  Life  in  Canara  16  Village  constables  under  the 
potails,  or  heads  of  villages.  1804  Daily  fi'.ws  4  Sept.  5/2 
The  patel  Becoyed  him  out  of  his  nouse  at  night,  and  hacked 
him  to  pieces  with  a  hatchet. 

Patelet,  variant  of  PATLET,  a  ruff. 

II  Patella  (patc-laX  [L.  patella  pan,  knee-pan, 
dim.  of  patina  pan,  PATEN.] 

1.  Anat.    A  small  movable  bone,  flattened  and 
convex  in  shape,  covering  the  front  of  the  knee- 
joint  ;  the  knee-pan  or  knee-cap. 

1693  tr.  Blancard-s  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Alola,  Patella,  or 
Rotula,  a  round  and  broad  Bone,  at  the  joynting  of  the 
Thigh  and  Leg.  1706  PHILLIPS,  1'atella,..  Among  Anato- 
mists, the  round,  broad  Bone,  at  the  joynting  of  the  Thigh 
and  Leg;  the  Whirl-bone  of  the  Knee.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS 
Anat.  622  On  each  side  of  the  patella  is  the  condyle  of  the 
femur.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  f,  Teeth  in  Circ.  St.,  Organ.  Aat 
I.  252  The  patella  [of  the  lion]  is  well  ossified.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  109  The  knee-pan,  or  Patella,  is  a  small  bone 
of  an  elongated  oval  shape. 

b.  transf.  In  insects,  the  first  joint  of  the  coxa. 

2.  Arcliseol.  A  small  pan  or  shallow  vessel  ;  the 
vessel  so  called  by  the  Romans. 

(1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  ""!/'* 
Patella  is  a  panne  as  it  were  an  open  crocke.]  1851  U.  VVil 
SON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  iii.  80  Two  brass  vessels  which.. 
appear  to  have  been  Roman  Patellae.  1857  BIRCH  Ai.c. 
Pottery  (1858)  II.  331  One  is  a  dish,  patera,  or  patella. 

3.  A  natural  formation  of  the  form  of  a  shallow 
pan.      a.    In  animals:    A  cup-like  formation;   a 
cotyle.     b.  In  plants  :  see  quot. 

167!  Phil.    Trans.  VI.  2165,  I    have   often  observed   on 
Plumb  trees  and  Cherry  trees  ;  also  on  the  Vine  and  LI 
Laurel  certain  patellae  or  flat  Husks  containing  worms. 

4.  Zool.    A  genus  of  Mollusca,  containing  tl 
common  limpet. 

1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp. 

Patella-ceouB,  a.  Zool.  Allied  to  the  limpet. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

PateUar  (c^'telaj,  pate-lai),  a.  [f.  PATELLA 
+  -ARl.  Cf.  F.  patellaire  (Littre).]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  patella  or  knee-pan. 

1886  in  Caisells  Encycl.  Diet.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Saatica 
25  Some  writers  on  sciatica  have  mentioned  the  absence  ot 


oval,  encompassed  only  with  a  Parapet. . .  It  is  usually  erected 
in  Marshy  Grounds  to  cover  a  Gate  of  a  Town.  1802  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.,  Faff,  Fr. 

Pat6,  patee,  -ee,  var.  PATTEE  (in  Heraldry). 
Fated  (p^'ted),  a.    [f.  PATE1  +  -ED2.]     Having 
a  pate  (of  a  specified  kind). 
1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  439  Grose  and  dull  pated. 


the  patellar  reflex  as  occurring  in  this  malady.  1897  AW» 
SytTtftd.  II.  367  The  physiological  deep  reflex  called  t 
'  knee-jerk  '  or  '  patellar  reflex  '  is  sometimes  exaggei 
1899  Ibid.  VI.  707  The  patellar  tendon  reactions  were  lost. 
PatellariC  (pa-telae  rik),  a.    Chem.     [f.  mod. 
Bot.   L.  Palellaria  a  genus  of  lichens,  denv.  p. 
patella:   see  above.]     In  Patellaric  acid,  ana 
(CI7HMq,0)  obtained  by  Weigelt  from  the  ll 
Palellaria  scruposa. 


PATELLATE. 


Furnished  with,  or  formed  into  or  like,  a  patella. 

1816  KIKIIY  it  Sr-  Kntomel.  IV.  325  PatcWite  . .  when  the 
whole  joint  i-i  dilated  :ui.l  sh:i|»-d  something  like  a  patella 
or  Dialler  1887  \V.  rmi.l.irs  lirit.  Discomycetesyio  Patel- 
laria  melaznntha.  Fries.  Sessile,  waxy,  dry,  patellate. 

Pate'llidan.  Ztol.    [f.  mod.L.  fatelliau  the 

limpet  family  (f.  Patella,  limpet)  +  -AN.]  A  member 
of  the  limpet  family ;  in  pi.  -  Patellidte. 


Syst.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  441 
inclosed  in  a  conical  shell.) 
Patelliform  (patc'lif/Jm),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  pa- 
telliformis,  f.  patella:  see  above  and  -FORM.] 
I  laving  the  form  of  a  patella;  shaped  like  a  shallow 
pan,  knee-pan,  or  limpet-shell. 

1819  G    SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  158  Patelliform 
tarsi      1835  LINDLEV  Introd.  Bat.  (1848)  II.  352  The  embryo 
of  FlageKiria  indica  is  patelliform.     1841  JOHNSTON  in    , 
Proc.  Krw  ffnt.  CM  I.  No.  o.  263  The  shelf  spiral,  some, 
times  patelliform.    1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  80    , 
Cups  scattered  or  gregarious,  patelliform,  fleshy,  pale  buff. 
Patelliiie  (partebin),  a.  Zool.     [f.  L.  Patella, 
in  Zool.  'limpet'  +  -INK1.]     Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Patellidte  or  limpets.     So  Pa'tellite  [-ITE  l], 
a  fossil  limpet;  Patelloid  [-OLD],  Conch.,  a.  of 
the  form  of  a  patella,  limpet-shaped ;  sb.  a  patel- 
loid shell. 

1818  WEBSTER,  Patellite,  fossil  remains  of  the  patella,  a 
shell.    1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  (1855)  243  Some  shells 
have  a  patelloid  form.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Palelline. 
II  Pate'llula.     [mod.L.  dim.  of  patella.'}    A 
small  patella ;  one  of  the  sucking  disks  or  cups  on 
the  tarsus  of  water-beetles  (Cent.  Diet.  1890).    So 
Pate  llnlate  a.,  furnished  with  or  formed  into  a    | 
patellula  (ibid.) ;    Pate-llnle,  a  sessile  receptacle    , 
in  some  lichens  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857). 
Paten  (pre-ten).     Forms :  4  pateyn(e,  4,  7-9 
patin,  5  payten,   5-6  patyn,  5-7  patent,  5-8 
patten,  5-9  patene,  7-9  -ine,  5-  paten.     [ME. 
patene,  -eyn(e,  a.   OF.  patene    (1380    in    Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L. patena, patina  wide  shallow  vessel, 
pan,  basin ;  cf.  Gr.  varan]  a  kind  of  flat  dish.     Cf. 
It.  pa'tena  '  any  kind  of  dish,  platter,  or  charger, 
a  treene  dish  or  wooden  tray',/aV!»a  'a  dish  or 
platter,  a  great  charger '  (Florio).] 

1.  The  plate  or  shallow  dish,  usually  circular  and   . 
of  silver,  on  which  the  bread  is  laid  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist. 

c  1300  Havclok  187  A  wol  fair  cloth  bringen  he  decle,  And 
ber-on  leyde  be  messebok,  |>e  caliz,  and  be  6ateyn  ok. 
c  1315  SHOKKHAM  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  52/1444  He  takb  be 
chalys  wyb  be  wyne,  And  brede  of  be  pateyne.  c  1425  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  648/8  Hec  patena,  patent.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  ccxxx.  245  Charlys  leyde  his  right  hond  on  the 
paten  with  goddes  body,  and  his  lift  hond  on  the  missale 
and  said  we .  .sweren  on  goddes  body  and  the  holy  gospels. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Commun.  Rubric,  Laiyn? 
the  breade  upon  the  corporas,  or  els  in  the  paten,  or  in 
some  other  comely  thyng,  prepared  for  that  purpose.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  F.xeinp.  n.  Ad  §  12.  96  The  bread  of  the 
Paten,  and  the  wine  of  the  Chalice.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Coinntun.  Rubric,  Here  the  Priest  is  to  take  the  Paten  into 
his  hands.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  f.  Kettlewell  n.  xxxii. 
136  The  Vessels .  .(being  a  Patten,  two  Chalices,  a  Flagon  and 
a  Bason).  1852  Miss  YONGE  Camels  (1877)  II.  xxii.  238  In 
full  canonical  attire,  with  the  chalice  and  paten  in  his  hands. 
b.  Used  as  a  cover  for  the  chalice. 

c  1430  LYDC.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  99  For  to  make  a 
declaracioune,  On  the  chalice  patyn.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
385/2  Patene,  or  pateyne  of  a  chalys  [v .  rr.  patent,  paten, 
•Mrtuljtatau.  1509  Invent,  in  Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
V.  366  A  Gret  chaks  w'  the  patent  gilt.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(\\ .  de  \V.  1531)  259  The  chalice  [betokeneth]  the  sepulcre, 
the  paten  the  stone  that  couered  the  sepulcre.  1611  COTCR., 
J'titim;  the  Patine,  or  couer  of  a  Chalice.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Paten,  . .  :\  little  flat  saucer  used  by  the  Priests  with  the 
chalice  at  Masse.  1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  I.  v. 
468  Sixty  clialices  and  fifteen  patens  or  covers  of  pure  gold. 

2.  gen.  A  shallow  dish  or  plate,   arch,  or  Hist. 
k  1340  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  203   In  coquina.. 

2  patene  bone.)  1398  TREVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  XVI.  vii. 
( l'>.  M .  MS.),  Ydo  in  concaues  of  yre  and  a  paten  or  a  shelle 
ydo  ber  vnder.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Patin,  . ,  a  great 
Platter,  a  Charger,  a  Bason  to  wash  in.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  ^),  Patin,  ..a  sort  of  Vessel  wherein  the  Priests  used 
to  bring  their  sodden  Meat  to  Table,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  cf  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  ioi  A  little  silver  patin, 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  Gods.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems 
fl  Rail.,  Masque  Q.  Eersale  13  Fed  from  the  gilt  patens  fine. 
1883  SOLON  <;.  K.  Patter  i.  8  [Articles  found  in  mounds] 
are  jugs,  pipkins,  piggins,  patens  or  bowls,  ..  all  articles 
made  for  the  poor. 

3.  A   thin   circular   plate   of  metal ;    anything 
resembling  or  suggesting  this. 

(In  later  writers  after  the  Shaks.  quot.,  in  which  the  O,q. 
and  Fol.  i  have  pattens,  the  later  Folios  patterns.  Levins 
1570  has  both  fatten  and  pattern  as  =  L.  prototypon. 
1'ut  1 1.  OF.  patt-nne  —  taint-  pl.ue,  4  un  bras  de  bois  convert 
de  patennes  d'argent ',  Godef.) 

1596  SHAKS.  lltrch.  1".  \.  i.  50  Sit  lessica,  looke  how  the 
floore  of  heauen  Is  thicke  inlaycd  with  pattens  of  bright  gold. 
1870  KINT.SLEV  At  Last  vii.  The  Ipomoea  Bona-nox,  whose 
snow-white  patines,  as  broad  as  the  hand,  open  at  ni^ht-f.Ul 
on  every  hedge.  1888  Archxol.  Kn:  Mar.  72  Patin«  of 
gold  on  both  sides  of  the  back  of  his  head  to  confine  his  hair. 
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4.  attrib.  t  paten-brad  (see  BBED  sb.} ;  paten- 
cover,  a  paten  forming  the  cover  of  a  chalice. 

\y>i  Acc.Ltt.  High  Treas.  Scot.  11.73  Item,  .for  ij  patene. 
breddis  of  iwory  bane  to  the  Gray  Freris  of  Strivelin  ..  iiijj. 
1880  Archxol.  Cantiana  XIII.  417  '1'he  silver  Communion 
cup,  of  date  1693-4,  has  a  paten-cover. 

Paten,  obs.  form  of  PATENT,  PATTEN 

Patency  (p^-tensi).    [f.  PATENT  :  see  -ENCT.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  open  or  exposed 
to  view ;  openness ;  manifestness,  obviousness. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Patency,  a  lying  open,  or  un- 
covered. 1658  OSHORN  Adv.  Son  Wks.  (1673)  203  From  this 
patency,  his  Policy  was  not  only  enervated,  but  rendred 
more  destructive.  1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  525  The  patency 
of  error  is  ever  a  sure  prelude  to  its  extirpation.  1886 
J.  E.  C.  WELLDON  Aristotle's  Rhet.  142  The  patency  and 
notoriety  of  the  facts. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  open,  expanded,  or 
unobstructed,  as  a  passage.     (In  scientific  use.) 

1845  G.  MOORE  Power  of  Soul  (1846)  149  The  patency  of 
his  bowels.  1861  UUMSTEAD  Yen.  Dis.  (1879)  302  Unless  the 
patency  of  the  canal  be  kept  up.  1898  A  Jibuti's  Syst.  Med. 
V.700  Complete  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Patener  (paa-tenaa).  [ad.  L.  paienarius,  f. 
palena  PATEN  :  see  -ER2.]  In  the  mediaeval  Church, 
An  acolyte  who  held  up  the  empty  paten  during 
a  part  of  High  Mass. 

[1439  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  232  Uni  subdiacono,  uni 
thuribulario,  uni  patenario.]  1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers 
IV.  xii.  194  This  offertory-cloth  was  not  as  now  cast  about 
the  shoulders  of  the  'patener '..but  folded  round  the  paten 
itself.  1897  MICKLETHWAITF.  Ornam.  of  Rubric  35  The 
patener  or  third  minister  when  he  brought  in  the  chalice 
and  when  he  held  up  the  paten. 

Patent  (patent,  pse-tent),  a.  Also  5  patant, 
5-8  patient,  6  patentt,  paytent,  paten,  6-7 
patten.  [In  branch  I,  a.  F.  patent,  -enfe,  ad.  L. 
patent-em  open,  lying  open,  pr.  pple.  of  patere  to 
lie  open,  esp.  in  lettres  patentes  (1293  in  Britton), 
med.L.  litterse  patentes ;  in  II,  directly  from  L. 
(For  the  analogy  of  pronunciation,  cf.  latent, 
parent ;  (pse'tent)  prevails  in  U.  S.  So  in  the 
derivatives.  In  official  use  in  England,  branches 
I  and  II  are  sometimes  differentiated  as  (pas-tent) 
and  (patent).] 

1.  1.  In  letters  patent  (Lat.  lilterx  patentes,  Fr. 
lettres  patentes,  whence,  J5-iSth  c.,  letters  patents; 
also,  in  I4th  c.,  lettre  patent :  An  open  letter  or 
document  (see  quot.  1891),  usually  from  a  sovereign 
or  person  in  authority,  issued  for  various  purposes, 
e.  g.  to  put  on  record  some  agreement  or  contract, 
to  authorize  or  command  something  to  be  done, 
to  confer  some  right,  privilege,  title,  property,  or 
office;   now,  especially,  to  grant  for  a  statutory 
term   to   a   person    or   persons  the  sole  right  to 
make,  use,  or  sell  some  invention. 

[1192  BRITTON  l.  i.  §  10  Nous  les  maunderoms  par  nos 
lettres  patentes.]  1387  TREVISA  Higdeti  (Rolls)  VIII.  55 
Kyng  William  seib  in  his  own  lettre  patent  [L.  litteris  suis 
paientibns,  1432-50  letters  patent)  bat  he  and  hissuccessoures 
and  men  of  Scotlond  schulde  doo  homage  legeaunce  and 
feaute  to  the  kynges  of  Engelond.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xix.  Ixi.  (1495)  898  Letters  ben  sealyd  wyth  wexe  closyd  and 
patent.  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  3  Thomas  Roger 
lo  whome  it  pleased  the  Kyng .  .by  his  letters  patentes  vnder 
his  grete  seall  to  graunte  thoflke  of  keper  and  clerk  of  his 
Shipps.  1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Patent  letters,  lettres  patentes. 
1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  153  In  testimony  whereof  we  haue 
caused  these  our  letters  lo  be  made  patents.  161*  DAVIES 
Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  6  He  gave  license  by  his  letters 
patent.  1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  n.  ii.  79  The 
King.. By  his  Letters  Patent  may  erect  new  Universities, 
Boroughs,Colleges,Hospitals[etc.].  7Wrf.xiv.i89Here[High 
Court  of  Chancery)  are  sealed  and  enrolled  Letters  Patents. 
1861  H.  Cox  Instil,  i.  vii.  65  Richard  II  was  the  first  to 
confer  the  peerage  by  letters-patent.  1891  SCARGIU.-BIRD 
Guide  toP.R.  O.  32  The  Letters  Patent  were . .  written  upon 
open  sheets  of  parchment,  with  the  Great  Seal  pendent  at 
the  bottom .  .[while)  the  '  Litterse  Clausae  ',  or  Letters  Close, 

i     ..being  of  a  more  private  nature,  and  addressed  to  one  or 

i    two  individuals  only,  were  closed  or  folded  up  and  sealed  on 
the  outside. 
fig.    a  1591  GREENE  Jos.  IV,  n.  i.  Wks.  198  Living  by 

I  your  wit  as  you  do,  shirting  is  your  letters-patents,  a  1625 
BOYS  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xix.  Introd.,  It  is  a  letter 
patent,  or  open  epistle  for  all.  x<S6o  GAUDEN  Gods  Gt. 

;  Demonstr.  56  By  the  Letters  patients  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
whereofnoman.  .can  without  sin  be  ignorant.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  III.  338  What  party  by.. virtue  of  any  im- 
mediate testimonial  from  heaven  are  thus  intitled?  Where 
are  the  letters-patent?  the  credentials? 

2.  Conferred  by  letters  patent;   endowed  with 
a  patent.   Of  a  person :  Appointed  by  letters  patent. 

1597-8  Act  39  Eliz.  c.  4  I  2  All  . .  Proctors,  Procurers 
Patent  Gatherers  or  Collectors  for  Gaoles  Prisons  or  Hospit- 
alles.  1660  PKPYS  Diary  4  May,  In  case  the  King  do  restore 
every  man  to  his  places  that  ever  had  been  patent.  1707 
CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  ill.  501  Patent-Officers  [of 
the  Customs]  in  the  Out-Ports.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  ii, 
Lord  Deloraine . .  held  a  good  patent  place  which  had  been 
conferred  on  his  descendants  by  the  old  chancellor.  1891 
Daily  News  23  Feb.  3/2  The  three  great  patent  houses— Her 
Majesty's,  Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden— which  enjoy 
the  proud  privilege  of  opening  their  doors  without  seeking 
the  permission  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  1897  L.  EDMUNDS 
Law  Letters  patent  18  The  subject  of  a  patent  privilege. 

t  b.  Joint  or  joined  patent :  sharing  by  letters 
patent  in  some  privilege  or  office  :  cf.  PATENT  sb.  i, 
quot.  1450.  Alsoyfjy.  Obs. 


PATENT. 

1552  HULOET,  loynt  patent  with  another,  a«  where,  it  men 
haue  one  office  ioynlly.  duiimttir.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
11.  (1622)  207  So  incredibly  blinded.. that  hee  could  thinke 
such  a  (^ueene  [Artaxia)  would  bu  content  to  be  ioyncd- 
patent  with  another  [Erona]  to  haue  such  an  husband.  1608 
D.  T[vviL]  Ess.  Pol.  ff  Mor.  37  Where  Prayse  and  Honour 
haue  been  ioyn'd  patent  with  Exercise. 
8.  Of  an  invention:  Protected  or  covered  by 
letters  patent;  appropriated  by  letters  patent  to 
one  or  more  persons  for  manufacture,  use,  or  sale. 
Also  in  the  names  of  inventions  formerly  patented,  for 
which  the  patent  has  expired,  as  patent  fuel  (cjuot.  1804); 
patent  inside  (or  mtside\  a  newspaper  supplied  to  local 
publishers  printed  only  on  one  side,  the  blank  side  being 
left  to  be  filled  with  local  matter;  patent  leather:  tee 
LEATHER  sb.  i. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  I.  ix.  124  Madder,  .in  King  Charles 
the  Hrst'stime.  .was  made  a  Patent  Commodity.    1787  'G. 
GAMUDO  '  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  34  Provide  yourself  with 
a  pair  of  patent  stirrups.    1799  Kurop.  Mag.  XXXVI.  179 
The  venders  of  patent  or  quack  medicines.    1824  BYRON 
Juan  xvi.  xxvi,  He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking,  And 
a  long  eulogy  of  Patent  Blacking'.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning 
f  Currying (1853)453  Glazed  or  Varnished  Leather,  .known 
in  commerce  as  patent  leather,  is  very  largely  used  for  dress 
boots  and  shoes.    1887  Spectator  24  Sept.  1283  No  greater 
proof  of  credulity  than  the  belief  in  patent  medicines.     1894 
Patent  Specification  No.  13299.  i  By  patent  fuel  we  mean 
i     ..any  kind  of  small  coals,  or  any  mixture  of  various  kinds 
\    thereof. .  moulded  or  compressed  into  blocks  or  briquettes  of 
;    various  shapes  and  sizes.     1900  Daily  News  5  Nov.  7/1 
j    Thousands  of  country  weekly  pnpt-rs  fill  up  their  pages  by 
what  are  known  as  '  patent  insides '. 

b.  fig.  and  transf.  To  which  one  has  a  pro- 
;  prietaty  claim ;  also,  special  for  its  purpose ; 
\  sovereign,  superlative. 

1797  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Lett.  II.  346  There  is  a  saying  in 
•    the  fleet  too  flattering  for  me  to  omit  telling— viz. '  Nelson's 
Patent  Bridge  for  boarding  First  Rates',  alluding  to  my 
passing  over  an  enemy's  8o-gun  ship.    1807-8  SYD^  SMITH 
|    Plymley's  Lett.  II.  80  That  patent  Christianity  which  has 
i    been  for  some  time  manufacturing  at  Clapham.    1819  CKABBE 
'     T.  of  Hall  ill.  94  He  claims  a  right  on  all  things  to  decide  : 
A  kind  of  patent-wisdom.    1838  DICKENS  Picinv.  xxxviii, 
Put  your  hand  into  the  cupboard,  and  bring  out  the  patent 
digester  [a  black  bottle  half  full  of  brandy). 

II.  4.  Open  as  a  door,  gate,  or  aperture,  so  as 
to  allow  free  passage. 

1563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  240  Sail  mak  the  house 
of  the  Armytage  patent  at  all  tynies  to  hir  Hienes.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chrm.  Scat.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  16  (He)  gave 
command  how  oft  scho  pleissit  to  haue  entres  to  the  castell 
that  it  sould  be  patent.  1584  Aberdeen.  Regr.  (1848)  II.  52 
At  the  quhilk  patent  portis  thair  sail  be  ane  day  lie  wache. 
1639  in  Scalding  Trout.  Chas.  I  (Spald.  Cl.)  II.  36  How 
inuche  he  is  obliged  to  respect  and  give  a  patent  eirheircfter 
to  there  farder  grievances.  1733  CHF.YNE  Enr.  Malady  II. 
xi.  8  3.  231  Throwing  them  [the  fluids)  off  by  the  safest 
and  most  patent  Outlets.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Oct.  4/2  One 
extremity  of  the  lube  is  sealed,  the  other  end  is  patent. 

5.  Open  as  to  situation  ;  not  shut  in;  unenclosed ; 
of  unobstructed  access ;  freely  accessible.  Now  rare. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  61  And  also  for  the  patente 
magnitude  felethe  by  more  efficacite  the  stremhte  of  be 
moone  then  a  see  coartate.  Ibid.  179  [Constantinople]  Whiche 
is  patente  on  euery  syde  to  men  saylenge  from  Asia  and 
Europa,  compassede  alle  moste  with  the  grete  see.  1566 
Acts  ff  Constil.  Scotl.  To  Rdr.  >tiij,  The  Rpmanis..had 
thair  statutis..writtin  in  Tabillis,  and  fixit  in  the  maist 
publique  and  patent  placis.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1852) 
285  A  circular  temple,  patent  to  the  sun.  1867  CARLYUE 
Remin.  n.  137  Nilh  valley  lay  patent  to  the  S. 

6.  Spreading,   expanded;    spec.   fa.  Her.   Ap- 
plied (in  early  works)  to  a  cross  having  expanded 
extremities;  =PATT£E.  Obs. 

1486  Bt.  St.  Albans,  Her.  C  ij  b,  An  oder  cros.  .straythyr 
in  the  myddis  then  in  thenddys  with  opyn  corneris  . .  hit  is 
calde  a  cros  patent.  And  ye  shall  say.. He  berith  Sable  a 
cros  paty  of  Siluer.  IHd.  Civ,  Hit  is  calde  a  cros  flum 
patent  for  he  hath  his  endis  opyn.  1610  GUILUM  Heraldry 
IT  vii.  68  This  is  called  a  Crosse  Patee  ..  because  the  ends 
are  broad  and  patent. 

b.  Bot.  Spreading,   opening  wide,   as  petals; 
diverging  widely  from  the  axis,  as  branches  or 
j    leaves ;  «=  OPEN  a.  6.     Zool.  Patulous ;  having  a 
wide  aperture,  or  a  shallow  cavity. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.s.-<.  Leaf,  Patent  Leaf,  one 
.  ich  stands  almost  strait  out  from  the  stalk,  or  nearly  at 
ight  angles  with  it.  1819  CRABBK  T.  of  Hall  ix.  288  Long 
*ere  the  learned  words,  and  urged  with  force,  Panduriform, 
pinnatifid,  premorse,  Latent,  and  patent,  papulous  and  plane. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  178  Branches  of  cyme  patent  or 
reflexed  after  flowering. 

7.  Open  to  view,  exposed  to  sight ;  hence,  exposed 
to  the  mental  view ;  clear,  plain,  evident,  manifest, 
obvious ;  =  OPEN  a.  5,  12. 

1508  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  330  Stone,  with  a  scriptor 
to  be  paytent  uppon  the  same.  1528  St.  Papers  Hen.  (•"///, 
IV.  538  Vat  ye  King  cure  broyens  gude  mynd  may  be  maid 
patent  to  cure  derrest  son.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Comfit. 
Woman  L  Ciij,  That  which  is  patent  even  to  our  senses, 
cannot  be  proved  but  very  hardly  with  the  force  of  our  reason. 

-      "  «*  ff.    .   »--i-::;  — f  Tk*    eologic  evidence  is 


whi( 


the  American  plan  are  patent. 

8.  Open  to  general  knowledge  or  use ;  generally 
accessible  or  available  for  use ;   public. 


474  The  Colleges  would  be  equally  pal 
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as  were  not  averse  from  their  observances.  1838  —  in 
Reid's  Wks.  1 1.  683  note,  The  greater  number  of  those  [works] 
now  extant  were  preserved  and  patent  during  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half  intervening  between  the  death  of 
Aristotle  and  their  pretended  publication  by  Tyrannion. 

9.  Comb.,  as  patent-winged  (cf.  6  b),  having 
wings  spreading  widely  apart. 

1752  J.  HILL///*/.  A nim.  79  The  patent-winged  Phalaena. 

Fa-tent  (see  prec.),  sb.  Forms:  see  prec. 
[orig.  short  for  letter(s}  patent',  see  prec.  So  F. 
patente  (for  lettre patente},  ™&&.  ( Anglo-) L. patens 
(1367  in  Du  Cange),  It.,  Sp./Oftff&.T 

1.  A  document  conferring  some  privilege,  right, 
office,  etc. ;   —  tetters  patent :  see  PATENT  a.  I. 

[  1347  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II .  1 69/2  Que  les  poveres . .  approchen  t 
au Tresorer,  &  monstrent  lour  Patentes& Obligations.]  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv.  {Julian}  160  pare-one  gaf  J>ame  his 
patent  [L.  scripsit]  pat  quha-euir  ware  traweland  by  bat 
sted..bai  suld  helpe  f>ame.     1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  452 
That  all  the  Patentes  and  Charters  that  they,  &  any  of  hem 
hath.. be  golden  uppe  into  the  Chauncellerie.     1423  Ibid. 
IV.  256/1  The  Officers  made  by  his  patentes  roialx.    1429  in 
Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  60  Alsoe  for  y«  seale  of  owre    \ 
greate  patente  £8  5  o.     1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  129  As  for  the    , 
Duche   on   this  side   Trent,  Sir   Thomas  Tudenham   had    • 
a  joynte  patent  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.     1451  Rolls  of   , 
Parlt.  V.  221/1  The  annuell  xx  marcs  graunted.  .in  theire 
Patentes  of  their  creation.     1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
1245/1  The  kings  patent,  or  open  writ,  or  commandement,    ' 
vnder   the  seale  of  Edward   the   kings   eldest  son.     1589 
PasquiFs  Ret.  D  iij,  I  meane  to  be  Clarke  of  their  Audit. ., 
my  Paten  is  already  sealed.     1695  SIBBALD  Avtooiof.  (1834)    i 
132,  I.. was  examined,  .and  gott  my  patent  of  Doctor  ther.    | 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  270  They  thought  fit  to    | 
take  out  a  patent,  which  constituted  them  a  body,  by  the    , 
name  of  the  Royal  Society.   1821  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Opin.    \ 
(1839)  243  The  grant  by  a  state  of  a  patent  of  nobility.    1896 
Law  Times  C.  357/i  An  outgoing  Irish  Attorney-General    , 
received  a  patent  of  precedence  entitling  him  to  take  work    ; 
at  the  bar  immediately  after  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
f  b.  A  papal  licence  or  indulgence  :  =  INDUL- 
GENCE 3.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vn.  194,  I  sette  sowre  patentes  and 
3owre  pardounz  at  one  pies  hele  !  Ibid.  xiv.  191  Ac  be 
perchemyn  of  f>is  patent  of  pouerte  be  moste.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pard.  Prol.  o  Thanne  my  bulfes  shewe  I  alle  and  some 
Oure  lige  lordes  seel  on  my  patente. 

f  c.  An  official  certificate  or  licence  generally ; 
esp.  a  health  certificate.  Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  226  Euery  ship  had  a  neat  Patent 
to  shew  that  those  places  from  whence  they  came  were  free 
from  the  infection.     1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  336,  I  am..     : 
newly  come  from  lerusalem. .,  and  loe  there  is  my  Patent.    \ 
1632    T.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  37  It  being  not    , 
lawful!  for  them,  to  commerce  or  trafficke  without   their    . 
patent  of  health,  from  the  place  whence  they  parted.     1666 
Lond.  Cm.  No.  48/1  But  he.. immediately  departed.. with-    J 
out  Patent,  .and  is  gone  Westwards. 

2.  A  licence  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  deal  in  an 
article  or  commodity,  to  the  exclusion   of  other 
persons ;  in  modern  times,  a  grant  from  a  govern- 
ment to  a  person  or  persons  conferring  for  a  certain 
definite  time  the  exclusive  privilege   of  making, 
using,  or  selling  some  new  invention. 

<riS88G.  LoNGKin  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  is/Dollyne 
and  Carye  obtained  the  Patent  for  making  of  Glass  in 
England  in  September  the  ixth  yeare  [1566-7]  of  the  Queene's 
Majesties  raigne  for  xxj.  years  ensueinge.  .which  Patent  was 
fully  expired  a  yeare  ago.  1597  in  D'Kwes  Jmls.  573 
Abuses  practised  by  Monopolies  and  Patents  of  priviledge. 
1656  \V.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  UnL  §  799  The  com- 
munity, .is  never  well  provided  for,  if  monopolies  or  patents 
bee  permitted.  1701  J.  PETER  Truth  23  This  Invention 
being  limited  by  the  Patent,  to  the  Patentee,  or  his  Assigns. 
1791  *G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsem,  i.  (1809)  69,  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  a  patent  for  it,  which  cannot  but  prove  very 
lucrative.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Will  v,  He  advises  me 
to  take  out  a  patent  for  the  dye.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  618  The  term  of  the  patent  being  now 
expired,  many  other  manufactories  of  this  cement  have  been 
established.  1876  ROGERS  Pol,  Econ.  xvii.  (ed.  3)  226  The 
law  protects  inventors  and  authors  by  patents  and  copy- 
right, 1897  L.  EDMUNDS  Law  of  Letters  patent  2  In  con- 
sequence of  the  very  numerous  grants  of  patents  for  inven- 
tions, the  word  '  patent '  has,  in  common  parlance,  come  to 
suggest  a  patent  for  an  invention  only. 

3.  A  process  or  invention  which  has  been  patented, 
or  for  which  a  patent  has  been  taken  out. 

1862  Illustr.  Catal.  Exhib.  I.  Class  viii.  8  The  great  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  this  Company's  patent.  1867  J,  HATTON 
Tallanls  of  B.  i,  He  secured  shares  in  several  important 
patents.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  90/2  The  word 
patent  is  taken  to  signify  either  the  letters  patent  by  which 
the  monopoly  is  granted,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  grant. 
b.  Elliptically  for  some  patent  commodity  the 
name  of  which  is  understood  from  the  context. 

1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life  in  Tiger-land  26  A  handsome 
ivory-handled  Thomas's  patent  lying  on  the  table. . .  1 1  carries 
a  heavy  bullet.  1898  Daily  Neivs  5  Apr.  9/5  An  improved 
demand  prevailed  for  flour. ..In  American  brands,  patents 
ruled  at  31^.  to  31  J.  6d.  1904  Daily  Chron.  10  Mar.  4/5,  I 
say.. it's  rather  rash  to  do  gardening  in  patents,  isn't  it? 

4.  A  territory,  district,  or  piece  of  land  conferred 
by  letters  patent.    t7.  S. 

1632  in  Winthrop  Hist.  New  Eng.  (1853)  1. 93  note,  [Stephen 
Batchelor  was,  at  a  court,  3  October,  1632]  required  to  for. 
bear  exercising  his  gifts  as  a  pastor  or  teacher  publicly  in 
our  patent.  1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng:  Prosp.  i.  i,  It  is  not 
my  intent  to  wander  far  from  our  Patent.  1823  F.  COOPER 
Pioneers  viii,  This  term,  Patent  . .  meant  the  district  of 
country  that  had  been  originally  granted  to  old  Major 
Effingham,  by  the  '  King's  letter*;  patent '. 

5.  Jig,  A  sign  or  token  that  one   is  entitled  to 
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something ;  authority  or  commission  to  do  some- 
thing; leave  or  title  to  possess  something. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  I.  i.  80  So  will  I  grow,  so  Hue,  so 
die  my  lord,  Ere  I  will  yeeld  my  virgin  Patent  vp  Vnto  his 
Lordship.  1604  —  Oth.  iv.  i.  209  Giue  her  pattent  to  offend, 
for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  neere  no  body.  1645  G. 
DANIEL  /W««  (Grosart)  II.  34  Nature's  Patent,  Stampt  with 
Heaven's  Great  Seale.  1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Howe  x.  (1863) 
273  Dr.  Crisp  had  a  patent  for  nonsense  and  vulgarity,  which 
defied  successful  imitation.  1874  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Rose  in 
June  i,  That  hand  was  in  itself  a  patent  of  gentility. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  patent  agey  -infringer, 
/aw,  -monger,  solicitor ;  patent  office,  an  office 
from  which  patents  are  issued  and  where  the 
claims  to  patents  are  examined  ;  patent-right,  the 
exclusive  right  conferred  by  letters  patent ;  patent- 
roll,  a  parchment  roll  containing  the  letters  patent 
issued  in  Great  Britain  (or  formerly  in  England) 
in  any  one  year:  see  quot.  1888. 

1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  cxxxii,  This  is  the  *patent-age  of  new 
inventions  For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls,  1901 
U'estiti.  Gaz.  28  June  n/i  To  prevent  cutting  by  wicked 
*patent  infringers  and  others.  1832  BABBACE  Econ.  Alannf, 
Introd.  (ed.  3)  8  The  important  subject  of  the  *  Patent-laws. 
1803  Poet.  Petit,  agst.  Tractorising  Trutitfery  49  While  a 
spruce  young  *patent-monger  Contrives  to  wheedle  simple 
ninnies.  1882  W.  H.  PRKECK  in  Standard  29  Aug.  2/4  It 
had  checked  the  rapacity  of  Company  promoters  and  patent- 
mongers.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3248/4  The  *Patent  Office 
is  removed  from  Symond's  Inn  to  Sir  Richard  Pigott's 
House.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  <$•  Solit.  vii.  129  The  patent- 
office,  where  are  the  models  from  which  every  hint  is 
taken.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  0 Perot.  Mechanic  651  The 

S-inciple  upon  which  his  *patent-right  is  founded.  1860 
ARTLF.TT  Diet.  Ainer,  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  In  the  United  States 
an  inventor  takes  out  a  'patent  right ' ;  in  England, '  letters 
patent'.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  802  The  *Patent- 
Rplls  of  this  Year.  1888  W.  RYE  Rec.  %  Rec. -searching 
xiii.  98  The  Patent  Rolls  extend  from  3  .John  (1201),  and 
contain  innumerable  grants  of  offices  and  lands,  fairs  and 
markets,  confirmations,  licenses  to  crenellate  or  fortify, 
licenses  for  the  election  of  bishops,  abbots,  &c.,  creations  of 
peers,  pensions,  &c.,  and  of  later  years  the  patents  for 
inventions. 

Patent  (patent,  pae't-),  v.  [f.  PATENT  ^.andfl.] 

1.  trans.  To  grant  a  patent  to ;  to  admit  to  some 
privilege  or  rank  by  letters  patent,  rare. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Patent,  to  grant  by  patent.  To  secure 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  thing  to  a  person ;  as,  to  patent  an 
invention,  .to  the  author.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal 
I.  186  An  oval  link  with  a  stay  in  it. .had.  .been  before 
patented  to  captain  Brown.  1881  G.  W.  CABLE  Mtne, 
Delphine  ii.  10  They  would  have  been  patented  as  the  dukes 
of  Little  Manchac  and  Barrataria, 

2.  To  take  out  or  obtain  a  patent  for;   to  obtain 
by  letters  patent  the  sole  right  to  produce  and  sell. 

1822  Technical  Repository  II.  214  He  patented  many 
different  modes  of  carrying  his  invention  into  effect.  1876 
ROUTLEDGE  Discov.  14,  20  years  before,  Watt  had  patented 
— but  had  not  constructed— a  locomotive  engine. 

b.  Jig.  To  originate  and  be  proprietor  of. 
{familiar?) 

1900  Academy  21  July  49/1  A  tendency.,  to  fall  into  a  style 
patented  by  Ouida. 

3.  To  obtain  a  patent  right  to  land.   U.  S, 

1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  %  Minings-it)  Several  lodes 
are  held  in  common,  and  are  so  situated  that  they  may  be 
patented  in  common  or  worked  in  common.  1883  American 
VI.  iq  Another  very  large  quantity  [of  public  land]  has  been 
voted  to  the  railroads,  and,  although  much  of  it  is  not  yet 
patented,  it  is  open  to  their  claims  as  fast  as  they  construct 
their  roads. 

4.  [from  PATENT  a,   7.]     To  make  patent   or 
open  to  sight  or  notice.  rare—1. 

1889  Chamb.  Jrnl.  2  Feb.  66/1  The  charming  fair  one  has 
unwillingly  patented  upon  the  snow  the  hideous  fact  that 
she  wears  high-heeled  boots. 

Hence  Pa-tented  ///.  a, ;  Pa-tenting  vbl.  sb. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  98  The  patented  invention  of 
Arkwright.  1868  Daily  News  2  Nov.,  His  excessive  anxiety 
to  anticipate  the  free  decision  of  the  colonies  by  occupying 
them  with  a  staff  of  patented  bishops.  1883  Ibid.  25  Sept. 
3/1  Patenting  was  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  expensive, 
and  the  poor  patentee  was  left  almost  without  any  aid  or 
guidance. 

Patent,  obs.  f.  PATEN,  PATTEN  j  erron.  form  of 
POTENT,  staff. 

Patentable  (p^-tentabl,  part-),  a.  [f.  PATENT 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  patented,  capable  of 
being  patented.  Hence  Pa'tantabi'lity,  capability 
of  being  patented. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1852  Erasers  Mag.  XLVI.  499  The 
sense  in  which  patentable  inventions  ran  be  adopted.  1879 
Casseirs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  90/2  The  kinds  of  inventions 
that  are  patentable.  1883  H.C.  MERViN(////f)  The  Patent- 
ability of  Inventions. 

t  Fa-tentary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  PATENT  sb. 

+  -ARY.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  patent. 

1734  FALLE  Jersey  iii.  (ed.  2)  i<>2  Here  then  lay  the  Point 
in  dispute,  whether  the  Ordinance  of  Henry  VII,  ..  or  the 
Patentary  Clause,  should  stand. 

Patentee  (pse;t-,  patent r).  Also  7  patenty, 
pattentie.  [f.  PATENT  sb.  +  -EE1 :  cf.  mortgagee  \ 
perh.  first  in  an  AngloFr.  fonn/o/tfff//.  (Mod.F. 
patente  in.  same  sense  is  only  of  I9th  c.)]  One  to 
whom  letters  patent  have  been  granted ;  b.  now 
esp.  one  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  some  new 
invention,  or  the  like;  cf.  PATENT  sb.  2. 

1442  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  62/2  Delivered  by  the  Fermours, 
Patentees,  Tenaunts-and  Occupiour*.  1495  Act  \  i  Hfn.  I '//, 
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c.  16  The  Kinges  Committees  or  his  patentees  for  the  kepyng 
of  the  seid  Toun  as  afore  is  seid.  1583  in  Hakluyt  Vay.  (1600) 
III.  189  With expresse  prohibition,  .against  all  others,  which 
;  shall  go  thither  without  the  licence  of  the  patentee  or  his 
assignesfirstobteined.  i6z2E.  MissKLDEN/'ra  7><irfir  (ed.  2) 
1  72  The  question  is,  who  is  then  the  Monopolian,  whether 
the  Patentees,  or  their  Assignes?  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  v.  §  330  In  all  Publick  Acts  . .  they  were  desired  to  be 
admitted  joynt  Patentees  with  his  Majesty  in  the  Regality. 
1724  SWIFT  Prometheus  Wks.  1755  111.  n,  150  Wood  the 
patentee's  Irish  half-pence.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist. 
Mass.  I.  i.  a  The  patentees  of  the  Northern  colony.  1791 
BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1747,  David  Garrick,  having  become 
joint  patentee  and  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  492  John  Hawkins,  the  heir  of  the 
said  Joan,.,  upon  a  scire  facias  against  the  patentee,  had 
judgement  to  recover  the  lands. 

b.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  I,  The  Patentees  of 
these  New  Lights.  1701  [see  PATENT  sb.  2],  1731  Gentl. 
Mag.  I.  452  Patentees  of  a  new  invented  Plough.  1879 
Casselts  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  91/1  Provided  the  patentee 
is  the  first  person  who  has  produced  the  substance  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a  marketable  article. 

c.  Jig.  f  One  to  whom  something  has  been 
granted  \pbs.~) ;  an  inventor  and  proprietor  of  some- 
thing. 

1616  B.  PARSONS  Mag.  Charter  15  So  God..joyneth  them 
patentees  heere  together.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Aug.  2/2 
Mr.  Plunkett  is  the  patentee  of  the  policy  of  killing  Home 
Rule  by  kindness.  1903  Daily  Chron.  9  Dec.  4/3  Mr. 
Spencer  . .  may  indeed  be  called  the  inventor  and  patentee 
of  evolution. 

Hence  Patentee-d  ///.  a.,  made  a  patentee,  pro- 
vided with  letters  patent. 

1775  ADAIR  Atner.  Ind.  144  note.  Since  the  patenteed  race 
of  Daublers  set  foot  in  their  land. 

f  Pa-tenter.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PATENT  sb.  + 
-KB1.]  A  patentee. 

1641  Sc.  Act!  C/tas.  I  (1817)  V.  585/1  pe  saidis  patenters 
be  (>e  forsaid  act  obleist  them  thair  aires,..not  to..seik  any 
greater  dewetie. 

Pa-tentizing,  vbl.  sb.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PATENT 
sb.  +  -IZE  +  -ING1.]  The  granting  and  taking 
out  of  patents. 

1829  Westm.  Rev.  Apr.  417  It  is  a  strange  disease  in 
England,  the  said  patentizing. 

Patently  (p^-tentli,  pse-t-),  adv.  [f.  PATENT 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  patent  manner;  openly,  obviously, 
manifestly,  plainly,  evidently,  clearly. 

1863  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Farm  of  Kdgiwood  245  So  patently 
and  egregiously  wrong.  1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Ccvennes 
171,  I  saw  with  regret  my  revolver  lying  patently  disclosed. 

Pa-tentor.     [f.  PATENT  +  -OB.] 

1.  One    who   grants   a   patent :    correlative  to 
patentee. 

2.  One  who  takes  out  a  patent,  a  patentee. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet,  (no  quotation). 

Pate;ntote-rnate,  a.  rare.  [f.  patento-,  irreg. 
combining  form  of  L.  patent-em  PATENT  a.  + 
TEKNATE.]  Patently  or  widely  ternate. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  390  The  large  patentoternate  spicula. 

Patenty,  obs.  form  of  PATENTEE. 

Pateque,  var.  PASTEQUE  Obs.,  water-melon. 

II  Fater.     [L.  pater  father.] 

1.  (pEe-taJi)  =  PATERNOSTER  I  (being  the  first 
'  word  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin). 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  341  pat  for  him  with  de- 

uocioun  said  paler  &  aiie.    13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  484 

•    Neuer  nauber  pater  ne  crede.      1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix. 

411  Pattering  an  abridged  Pater.     1842  BARHAM  Ingot.  Lef, 

Ser.  it.  Ingot.  Penance,  Let  a  mass  be  sung,  and  ufater  be 

\    said.    1896  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  278  Saying  a  pater  perhaps 

i    in  silence  for  St.  Edythe's  intercession. 

1 2.  A  priest,  a  monk :  =  FATHER  6  b.  Also 
in  Comb,  pater-guardian  (see  quot.).  Obs. 

c  1630  Scot.  Pasquil  7  A  sprincle  . .  held  in  hand  of  vested 
Pater.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pater-guardian,  a  Father- 
guardian ;  a  title  given  to  the  chief  of  the  Franciscan  Friers 
in  their  Monasteries. 

3.  (p^i-tai)  Familiarly   used  for  father;    chiefly 
in  schoolboys'  slang. 

1728  RAMSAY  Monk  $  Miller's  Wife  25  A  youth  sprung  frae 
a  gentle  pater.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xiv,  Yoi 
are  not  afraid  of  your  pater  being  caught  by  her  elderly 
wiles.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  Gray  Eye  or  Soil.  202  Don  t 
us  get  into  a  sentimental  strain,  pater.  1900  G.  SWIFT 
Somerley  126  The  pater  will  say  I'm  a  fool,  the  mater  II  say 
the  girl  isn't  good  enough  for  me. 

II  Patera  (partera).  PI.  -88.  Also  9  pattera. 
;  [L. patera,  L  paten  to  be  open.  Cf.  patina,  patella] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.   A  broad  flat  saucer  or  ciish,  used 
esp.  in  pouring  out  libations  at  sacrifices. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  HydrM.  iii.  39  Sacrificing  patera  s, 
and  vessels  of  libation.     1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist,  h ng. 
II.  Herts.  5  Many  Urns,  and  Pateras  of  fine  red  t 
1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.   Man  (ed.  2)  190  Some  hold 
their  right  hand  a  drinking-cup,  and  in  their  left  a  P-"era. 

2.  Arch.    An   ornament    resembling   a    shallow 
dish ;  any  flat  round  ornament  in  bas-relief. 

1776  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  W.  Mascn  29  Feb.,  A  sp™"*' 
masks,  a  patera,  and  a  running  foliage  of  leaves      I 
BARRY  in  Lect.  Paint,  v  (Bohn  !848)  198  The  trig  yphs  and 
pateras  ordinarily  used.     1837  Civil  Eng.  S,  Arch.  }>;i 
|    59/2  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments,  and  o 
'    mented  with  enriched  mouldings  and  paterx. 

Pateraro,  -ero,  var.  PEDREBO,  a  small  gun. 
Patercove,  Paterer:  see  PATRICO,  PATTFRER. 
t  Pa:terfami-liar,  a.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  next, 

after  familiar.]       Of   or   pertaining   to    a    pati 


very 


PATERFAMILIARLY. 

familias;  paternal,  patriarchal.  Hence  f  Pater- 
fami-liarly  <ufo. 

1-1650  NLEUIIAM  Case  of  Coniinw.  Stated  6  Tlie  Pater- 
familiar  way  of  Government  being  insufficient  to  correct 
those  grand  enormities,  there  was  need  of  some  one  more 
potent  than  the  rest.  1654  GAYTON  Ptcas.  A'oU-s  m.  viii. 
117  They. .send  Tor  their  friends  of  both  sexes,  and 
p.iter-fainiliariy,  advice  them  [etc.]. 

paterfitmili&s  the  father  or  head  of  a  household 
^familiiis,  archaic  genitive  offawt/ia).'} 

1.  Rom.  Laiu.  The  head  of  a  family  or  household 
having  the  authority  belonging  to  that  position 
over  the  persons  composing  it;  also,  a  person  of 
either  sex  and  any  age  who  is  sui  juris  and  free 
from  parental  control. 

1850  MKHIVALE  ROM.  Em}.  (1865)  I.  i.  20  The  colonies  of 
Ktun.in  citizens  pl.tntcd  in  the  provinces  ..  held  the  position 
of  the  son  towards  the  paterfamilias.  1859  T.  SANDKRS 
yttstinititt  (ed.  2)  99  The  head  was  the  paterfamilias,  a 
term  not  expressive  of  paternity..,  but  merely  signifying 
a  person  who  was  not  under  the  power  of  another,  and  who, 
coiibcquently,  might  have  others  under  his  power.  1875 
M  VINE  Hist,  Inst.  xiii.  379  The  authority  of  tne  Patriarch 
or  Paterfamilias  over  his  family  is  ..the  element.,  out  of 
which  all  permanent  power  of  man  over  man  has  been 
gradually  developed. 

2.  The  (male)  head  of  a  family  or  household. 

1. 1430  LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  170  Paterfamulias, 
wise  and  expert  of  olde.  1609  DEKKER  Cvlls  Ilornc-bk. 
(1812)  163  It  would  make  the  vintners  believe  you  were 
pater  fantiliaS)  and  kept  a  house.  1688  SIR  E.  HERBERT 
Halts'  Case  21  In  this  Notion  the  Estate  of  every  Pater- 
familias may  be  said  to  be/ro  bono  comnuini  of  his  Family. 
tM4  A.  MuRi-iiY  Grays  Inn  7rw/.(i756)  II.  188, 1  am  here  a 
Kind  of  Pttter-familias  vf\\h  all  my  little  Brood  of  Hens  and 
Chickens  around  me.  1860  THACKERAY  Rvund.  /*«i/Vrj, 
Litts's  Diary  (1862)  186  The  habit  of  running  up  bills  with 
the  milliners,  and  swindling  paterfamilias  on  the  hous- 


bills. 

1891  MRS.  RIUDELL  Mad  Tour  6p  The  inevitable  English 
party..,  paterfamilias,  materfamilias,  and  many  daughters. 
fig.  1628  VKSNLR  Baths  of  Bathe  (1650)  356  The  stomach 
«hn.h  is,  as  I  may  so  say,  the  Paterfamilias  of  the  body. 
a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  (1687)  I.  xxiv.  326  The.. bounty 
and  munificence  with  which  this  great  paterfamilias  hath 
provided  for  the  necessary  sustenance. .ofhis  creatures. 

Pateriform  (pae'ieni^um),  a.    [f.  FATEKA  + 
-FORM.]    Of  the  shape  of  a  patera. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  IV.  325  FaterijfortH) . .  when 
the  joints  are  somewhat  dilated  and 
somewhat  like  a  shallow  bowL 
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Paterin,  -e :  see  PATABIN. 

Faterish  (p^'terij),  a.  local.  [Origin  obscure ; 
the  word  appears  in  some  districts  as  patherish  or 
potherish.]  Of  a  sheep:  Affected  with  water  on 
the  brain,  causing  giddiness  and  stupidity. 

1794  YOUNG  Ann.  Agric.  XXII.  225  The  disorders  that 
attack  [ewes]  are  the  red-water, and  being  paterish,  which  last 
disease  b  never  cured.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric. 
(1807)  II.  706  Sheep  in  this  situation  among  South  Down 
i-heep-farmers  are  said  to  be  paterish.  1808  A.  YOUNG  jr. 
•  Ifrtc,  Sm-v.  Sussex  335  A  paterish  sheep  appears  to  be 
deprived  entirely  of  its  senses,  and  is  continually  turning 
round  instead  of  going  forward. 

Patera,  -ize,  obs.  forms  of  PATTERN,  -IZE. 

Paternal  (pataunal),  a.  [f.  late  L.  or  Com. 
Rom.  type  pctierndl-is  (med.L.  1438  in  Du  Cange), 
It.  paternalct  Sp.,Pr. /£/£/•//#/,  Y*paterncl  (1 2th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Dann.\  f,  L.  patfrn-tts  fatherly  (f.  pater 
father) :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  father  or  to  fathers; 
characteristic  of  a  father;  fatherly. 

Paternal  govcrntitcnt ',  government  as  by  a  father,  pater- 
nalism. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lean,  i.  115  Heerc  I  disclaime  all  my  Pater- 
ii. ill  care,  Propinquity  and  property  of  blood.  1614  RALEIGH 
//a/.  World  n.  (1634)  350  The  government  which  this 
Nation  underwent  was  first  paternall.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
*'•  353  God  ..still  compassing  thee  round  With  goodness 
and  paternal  Love.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xliv.  IV.  203 
The  Rom-m  legislators  had  reposed  an  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love.  1843  MIALL  m 
^•onconf.  HI.  744  Report  ..  that  our  government,  grown 
suddenly  paternal,  uere  about  to  abandon  their  prosecutions 
in  Ireland.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water  xix,  He 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead  with  almost  paternal  gentleness. 
b.  Of  or  belonging  to  one's  father;  (one's) 
father's. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  219  Th*  Omnific  Word  ..  on  the 
}Vi;i,js  of  Cherubim  Uplifted,  in  Paternal  Glorie  rode  Farr 
into  Chaos,    a  1901  BESANT  Five  Years'  Tryst  (1902)  46 
Throwing  himself  at  the  paternal  feet. 
C.  That  is  a  father. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \\.  750  The  Chariot  of  Paternal  Deitie. 
1697  PGTTI:R  Axtiq.  Greece  ii.  ii.  (1715)  185  Cyrus  . .  sacri- 
Mceih  to  Paternal  Jupiter,  aijsi  KEN  Christophil  Poet. 
\\  ks.  1721  I.  4^32  Paternal  God  in  Filial  shines,  And  in  our 
Bliss  with  Filial  joyns. 

2.  Inherited  or  derived  from  a  father;    related 
through  a  father  or  on  the  father's  side. 

16x1  MUXDAY  fcricfCkron.  240  He  affecting  his  paternall 

'  T  -^  °, .       r 


Fortune,  partly  paternal,  and  partly  acquired.  1886  RUSKIN 
Frxtcrita  1.  iii.  94  My  paternal  grandmother  ..  ran  a\\ay 
with  my  paternal  grandfather  when  the  was  not  quite  sixteen. 

Hence  Pate'rnally  adv. 

1603   OWEN   Pembrokeshire  ii.   (1892)   26  Paternallye  de. 

wended  ..  of  that  Ancient  Priuishe   line.     1817  G.  ROSE 

•  "  dSoo    I.  17,  I  iun  descended  paternally  from  the 


short,  shaped 
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f.imjly  of  Rose  'if  Kilravoe.  1891  A.  E.  LEE  /Hit.  Coluinkut 
(Ohio)  1.  67  The  Lenapes  . .  paternally  styled  the  other 
Algonquins.. children  or  grandchildren. 

Paternalism   patsMnaliz'm).     [See  -ISM.] 

1.  The  principle  and  practice  of  paternal  adminis- 
tration ;  government  as  by  a  father ;  the  claim  or 
attempt  to  supply  the  needs  or  to  regulate  the  life 
of  a  nation  or  community  in  the  same   way  as 
a  father  does  those  of  his  children. 

1881  Chicago  Times  11  June,  There  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
poial  that  looks  in  the  direction  of  paternalism,  or  the  owner- 
ship and  administration  of  industrial  enterprises  by  the 
government.  1888  Co-operative  News  7  Apr.  324  Kindly 
paternalism  has  resulted  in  a  perfect  understanding  between 
employer  and  workers.  1898  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXXII. 
563/2  Luther.. was  in  questions  of  government  the  most 
pronounced  advocate  of  paternalism. 

2.  The  principle  of  acting  in  a  way  like  that  of 
a  father  towards  his  children. 

'1893  Standard  13  Apr.,  The  old  spirit  of  paternalism 
which  induced  the  British  lender  to  place  the  Australian 
States  on  a  higher  footing  than  foreign  borrowers. 

Paternalistic  (patSanali-stik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ISTIC.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
paternalism. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet.  1803  Voice  (N.  Y.)  23  Mar.,  There  is 
a  '  paternalistic  '  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Minnesota  to 
which  the  coal  combination  has  made  itself  liable. 

Patemality  (pzetsinae-liti).  rare.  [f.  PA- 
TERNAL +  -ITY.]  Paternal  quality  or  condition;  a 
paternal  personality. 

1854  Tail's  Ufag.  XXI.  269  Worth  all  the  accidental 
paternalities  and  passing  patriarchs,  whom. .absolutism  has 
contributed  to  the  'stream  of  time'.  1877  T.  SINCLAIR 
Mount  (1878)  20  Absolute  human  paternalities. 

Paterne,  obs.  form  of  PATKON,  PATTERN. 

Pate'rnian.  Ch.  Hist.  [ad.  L.  raUmidni: 
see  Du  Cange.]  A  member  of  a  Manichcean  sect 
(condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  367), 
who  held  that  God  made  the  upper  and  Satan  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body. 

CI449  PECOCK  R  cfr.  (Rolls)  II.  500  The  sect  of  Paternyanys, 
which  helden  that  the  louder  parties  of  a  mannys  bodi  weren 
maad( ofthefeend.  1659  HOWELL  I'ocab.  Sect,  x,  Paternians. 
1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Paternity  (pata'jniti).  [a.  ¥.paternite(ii\h  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm/,  ad.  L.  patemitalem,  f.  paternus : 
see  PATERNAL  and  -ITT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  a  father ; 
the  relation  of  a  father  ;  fatherhood. 

1581  BENTLEY  Man.  Malt-ones  n.  6  This  truth  maketh  hir 
to  feele  that  there  is  in  thee  true  paternitie.  1581  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Epk.  iii.  15  The  Father  of  our  Lord  lesus  Christ, 
of  whom  al  paternitie  in  the  heauens  and  in  earth  is  named. 
n  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin.  III.  iv.  (R.),  Where  a  spiritual 
paternity  b  evident :  we  need  look  no  further  for  spiritual 
government.  1786  tr.  Bak/orits  I'athck  23  Having  been 
spared  the  cares  as  well  as  the  honour  of  paternity.  1869 
GOULBURN  Purs.  Holiness  vii.  57  That  most  comfortable 
truth,  the  Paternity  of  God. 

t  b.  The  rule  or  government  of  the  father ; 
patriarchal  rule.  Obs. 

1614  RALEIGH  /fist.  Warld\.  (1634)  159  That  he  [Nimrod] 
first  brake  the  rule  of  Eldership  and  Paternity.  1711  HICKF.S 
Tvio  Treat.  Christ.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  287  It  is  not  only  an 
empire  but  a  paternity. 

2.  The  quality  or  personality  of  an  ecclesiastical 
father :  used  as  a  title,  Your,  His  Paternity ;  also, 
t  an  ecclesiastical  father,  a  monk  or  priest  (tts.). 

1431-43  Petit,  to  Bf.  of  Bath  in  Cal.  Proc.  Clianc.  Q.  Eliz. 
(1827)  I  Introd.  24  Plese  on  to  you  gracyous  lord  of  your 
reverent  paternyte,  and  of  youre  hye  gracyous  lordschip  to 
considere  [etc.].  16*9  WADSWORTH  .S"/.  Pilgr.  iii.  ii  lhay 
tooke  their  leaue  of  them  and  the  rest  of  the  paternities,  and 
returned  into  their  owne  Couents.  Ibid.  16  Whether  their 
paternities  had  better  eate  flesh  or  fish.  1855  R.  BOYLE 
Boyle  versus  Wiseman  47  His  Paternity  coincides  with  the 
opinion  which  1  had  entertained. 

3.  The  paternal  relation  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  tne  child  ;  paternal  origin  or  descent. 

1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Miixdi  v.  (1870)  137  The  foreign 
paternity  of  a  group  of  distinguished  men  who  had  cast  their 
lot  in  that  country.  i88a  '  OUIDA  '  Mnremrrta  I.  iii.  69  She 
resolved . .  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  baby's  paternity  from  all. 

4.  jig.  Authorship,  source,  origin  (of  a  work). 
i8»7  SCOTT  Introd.  Chron.  Canongate,  These  Novels  of 

Waverley,  the  paternity  of  which  was  likely  at  one  time  to 
have  formed  a  controversy  of  some  celebrity.  1854  EMERSON 
Lett,  ft  Sac.  Aims,  Ouot.  <fr  Orig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  215 
Many  of  the  historical  proverbs  have  a  doubtful  paternity. 

Paternoster  (pae-tam^staj),  sb.  Also  6 
-nostre.  [a.  L.  paler  nailer  '  our  Father ',  the 
first  two  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin ;  in 
OF.  patemostre  (nth  c.),  pairenostre  (izth  c.), 
later  pateiiostrc,  mod.F.  patentirc  in  same  uses.] 

1.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  esp.  in  the  Latin  version. 

a  1000  Sat.  ft  Sat.  39  (Gr.)  Daet  se-palmtwigede  Pater 
Noster  heofonas  ontynefi.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  25 
pu  singest  be  salm  bat  is  cleped  paternoster.  1389  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  20  Euery  brother  &  sister  shul  seyn 
..xx.  sythes  ye  pater  noster.  1-1450  Bk.  Cvrtasye  145 


in  Babcts  Bk.  303  py  pater  noster  he  wille  be  teche.  1531 
TINDALE  Exp.  i  John(  1537)  16  Christ  teacheth  us  to  praye  m 
oure^Pater  noster.  1649  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  iv.  xiv. 


Queen  Marie,  who  got  the  crown  by  Our  Father,  and 
held  it  by  Patfr  Ulster.  I7«  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
III.  ii,  Peg  had  taken  ;i  fancy  not  to  say  her  Paternoster. 
1803 Soul  HEY  A  Merman  * Fuitti-<it,  The  multiplication-table 
was  his  Creed,  His  Pater-nostei ,  and  his  Decalogue.  1876 
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BANCROFT  /''*/.  U.  S.  II.  xxx.  248  She  could  repeat  the 
paternoster  fluently  enough,  but  not  quite  correctly. 

fig,  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  x.  (1891  j.-B 
Look  at  Nature.  She  never  wearies  of  saying  over  her  floral 
pater-nosier. 

b.  A  repetition  or  recital  of  this  as  an  act  of 
worship,  f  The  space  of  a  paternoster  (obs.) : 
*=  paternoster  while  :  see  6. 

c  1300  ffavclok  3997  Seye  a  pater-noster  stille,  For  him  (>at 
haueth  Jwr  rym(e]  makea.  1361  LAN<;L.  P.  PL  A.  XL  302 
Souteris  &  seweris  suche  lewtde  ioitis  Percen  ui)r  a  pater 
noster  )>e  paleis  of  heuene.  <  1450  Mironr  Salvo,  i^nn  4275 
And  o  pater  roster  more  weygh  in  swete  devocyonne  Than 
a  savtrere  with  sleuth.  1561  HOLLVBUSH  Hotn.  Apotk.  3 
Let  it  so  abyde  the  space  of  halfe  a  Pater-noster.  1590 
SPHNSKR .F.  Q.  i.  iii.  13  Nine  hundred  Pater  noslerseverj  day, 
And  thrtse  nine  hundred  Avcs  she  was  wont  to  say.  1681 
GREW  MitrxHm  i.  175  The  Worm  will  die  within  the  space 
of  a  Pater  Noster.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  471 
They  do  not  play  here  for  money,  but  for  art-ntan'a  st 
Pater -Hosier's  i  and  other  prayers.  1856  J.  H.  NF.WMAN 
Callista  (1885)  330  He  said  out  his  seven  pater  nosters  as 
he  walked. 

2.  transf.    a.    Any  form  of  words  repeated  or 
muttered   by   way   of  a    prayer,   imprecation,   or 
charm.     Black  /*.,  White  /*.,  names  given  to  spe- 
cific charms.     Devits  /*.,  a  murmured  or  muttered 
imprecation  ;  a  low  murmuring  or  grumbling  to 
oneself.     Ape's  /*.,  a  '  dithering   or  chattering  with 
the  teeth :  see  ArE  sb.  6. 

<:  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  299   Ihesu  Crist  and  seint 

Ucnedight  Blesse  this  hous  from  euery  wikked  wight  Ffor 

nyghtes  uerj-e,  the  white  pater  noster.    —  Pars.  T.  F  434 

Vet  wol  they  seyn  harm  and  grucche  and  murmure  priuely 

for  verray  despit,  whichc  wordes  men  clepen  the  deueles 

Pater  noster.      1530   PALSGH.   642/1,   I   murmure,    I    make 

a  noyse,  I  bydde  the  dyuels  Paster  noster.     1546  J.  HEY- 

WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  32  Paltry ng  the  diuels  Pater  noster  to 

i     hir  selfe.     1610  J.  WHITE  Way  Tnte  Church  To  Rdr.  S  13. 

|    cij,  White    Pater   noster,   Saint    Peters   brother  ..  Open 

i     lieauen  yates,  and  steike  hell  yates :  And  let  euery  crysoni 

!     child  creepe  to  it  owne  mother  :  White  Pater  noster,  Amen. 

1687  CONGREVE  Old  Back.  iv.  vi,  A  prayer-book  !    Ay,  this 

is  the  devil's  pater-noster.    1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  n.  ii. 

;     Tin's  is  the  Black  Pater-noster. .  .Open,  open,  hell's  gates  ! 

Shut,  shut,  heaven's  gates!    All  the  devils  in  the  air  The 

stronger  be,  that  hear  the   Black   Prayer.      1880  'OuiDA* 

Mot/is  v,  Xoblesse  oblige^  ..that  paternoster  of  princes. 

b.  A  long  nonsensical  or  tedious  recital  or 
utterance;  a  *homily*  or  *preachmentt  a  prating. 
1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  L  »,  Hold  your  prating, 
Frances ;  or  I'll  put  you  out  of  your  Pater  Nosters,  with  a 
sorrow  to  you.  i8aa  GALT  Prm'ost  xxxi.  (1868)  94  When 
the  bailie  had  made  an  end  of  his  paternoster. 

3.  A   special  bead   in  a   rosary  indicating   that 
1    a  paternoster  is  to  be  said,  usually  occurring  every 

eleventh  bead  and  of  different  size  or  material  from 
the  rest.  b.  Also  applied  to  the  whole  rosary. 

c  1150  f'Mtcl  St'tk  St-rm.  67  in  O.  E.  Misc.  190  Atom  [  =  at 
home]  his  hire  paler  noster  Uloken  in  hire  teye.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1830)  xviii.  197  The  Kyng  ..  hathe  abouten  his 
Nekke  300  Penes  oryent,  gode  and  grete,  and  knotted,  as 

j     Pater  Nostres  here  of  Amber.     1463  Bury  Wills  tCamden) 

i  36  A  peyre  of  bedys  with  pater  nostris  of  gold,  and  on  eche 
syde  of  the  pater  nostris  a  bede  of  coral,  ana  the  Aue  Maryes 

'  of  colour  aftir  marlnl.  1615  tr.  De  Menf art's  Sun*.  E.  Ind. 
28  A  certaine  kind  of  wood  called  Calamba:  for  which  the 
Portugalls  pay  100.  crownes  n  pound,  to  make  Pater-Nosters 
with.  1714  Fr,  Bk.  of  Rates  59  Pater-Nosters  uoodden. 
1870  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  xxxiv.  XII.  334  In  her  hand  she 

i  held  a  crucifix  of  Ivory,  and  a  number  of  jewelled  pater* 
nosters  was  attached  to  her  girdle. 

4.  Applied  to  things  resembling  a  rosary :    a.   in 
Fishing^  -*  paternoster-line :  see  6. 

1851    KINGSLEY   Yeast   iii,   Here's    your   gudgeons  and 
I    minnows,  sir,  ..  and  here's  that  paternoster  as  you  gave  me 
!     to  rig  up.    1861   H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  Ixiv.  He.. saw, 
through  the  osiers,  the  hoary  old  profligate  with  hb  pater* 
'    noster  pulling  the  perch  out  as  fast  as  he  could  put  his  line 
in.   iSju  Blaekw.  Mag.  Sept.  427/1  Fishing  with  an  ordinary 
two-hook  paternoster  will  catch  many  more  fish. 
b.  Arch.  A  row  of  bead-like  ornaments. 
In  Chambers'  Cycl.  from  Fr.,  and  repeated  in  some  later 
works,  but  app.  never  in  Eng.  use. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Pater-nosters,  in  architecture : 
a  sort  of  ornaments  cut  in  form  of  beads,  either  round,  or 
oval ;  used  on  baguettes,  astragals,  etc.    18*3  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Btritti,  589.    1841-76  in  GWILT  Arc/tit,  (ed.?)  Gloss, 
f  5.  Paternoster  of  flax :  see  qnots.   Obs. 
1658  -V.  Riding  Rfc.  VI.  14  [A  woman   presented  for 
stealing  three  pounds  of]  paternoster  flacks.    1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  106/3  Pater  Nosier^  ten  handfulls  [of  flax]  in 
a  strick,  is  2  pounds. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  paternoster'tnaker ,  -man, 
-monger,  -ring;  paternoster-line,  a  line  used  in 
fishing,  to  which  hooks  or  groups  of  hooks  are 
attached  at  intervals,  and  also  weights  to  sink  it ; 
paternoster-pea,  the  seed  of  jeqnirity  {Abrus 
precaforius},  often  used  as  beads;  paternoster- 
pump,  a  chain-pump :  see  quot. ;  paternoster- 
tackle,  the  tackle  appertaining  to  a  paternoster- 
line  ;  paternoster-wheel,  '  a  water-raising  device 
having  a  number  of  buckets  on  a  chain*  vKnight 
Diet.  Mtch.  1875);  paternoster-while,  the  time 
it  takes  to  say  a  paternoster. 

1676  Con  ON  Walton's  AngUr  xvL  <Cas»elt)  153  [  Bleak]  may 
be  caught  with  a  "Paternoster  line:  that  is  six  or  eight  very 
small  hooks  tied  along  th.  line,  one  half  a  foot  above  the 
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Noster  Ifowe)  There  dwelled  also,  turners  of  Beades^  and  I 
they  were  called  "Pater  Noster  makers.  1681  T.  FLAT- 
MAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  26  (1713)  I.  172,  1  believe  e'er 
long  plotting  . .  will  be  no  Treason  in  a  *Pater-noster  Man. 
1654  WHITI.OCK  Zootomia  349  Praiers  ..  far  more  prevalent, 
than  those  Verball  *Pater-noster-Mongers  utter  over  a  Bead- 
roule.  1874  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.  520/1  (Chain-pump)  When 
packed  pistons  are  used,  they  are  termed  "paternoster 
pumps,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  chain  and  buttons  to  the 
rosary.  1302  Will  of  JSradmerc  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  *Pater 
noster  ryng  with  a  diamonde.  1894  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept. 
427/2  Two  rods,  on  both  of  which  was  light  "paternoster 
tackle.  1362  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  v.  192  He  pissede  a  potel  In 
a  "pater -noster  while.  1448  Paston  Lett.  I.  74  Al  thys  was 
don,  as  men  say,  in  a  Pater  Noster  wyle.  1600  J.  PART-  , 
HIDGE  Treas.  Hid.  Secrets  xxvii,  Let  them  seeth  three  or  \ 
four  Pater  noster  whiles.  (11658  FARINDON  Strut.  (1849) 
IV.  241  We  may  do  it  in  a  Pater-noster-vihAe.  1888 
STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  84  As  though  the  bearer  had  run 
for  a  pater-noster-while. 

Paternoster  (pwtanunrtaO,  v.  [f.  prec.  43.] 

inlr.  To  fish  with  a  paternoster-line.  So  Pater- 
nostering vbl.  sb. 

1859  F-  FRANCIS  Newton  Dograne  (1888)  19  An  adept  in 
trolling,  paternostering,  fly-fishing.  1867  —  Angling  iii. 
(1880)  96  Paternostering . .  is  a  very  skilful . .  branch  of  angling. 
1891  Field  21  Nov.  774/2  He  paternostered  while  I  spun. 

Fatemosterer  (pse'tainp-staraj).  [In  I,  a. 
OF.  patenostrier  (ijth  c.  in  Littre),  in  mod.F. 
patenStrier ;  in  2,  f.  PATERNOSTEB  v.  +  -EH  1.] 

1 1.  A  maker  of  paternosters  or  rosaries.  Obs. 

1277-8  in  Riley  Mem.  London  (1868)  20  [Roger  de  Bury] 
paternostrer.  1311  in  Cal.  Let.  Kk.  D  Land.  (1902)  154 
[Sewel,  late  apprentice  of  Richard  de  Godesname]  pater- 
nostrer [admitted]. 

2.  One  who  fishes  with  a  paternoster-line. 

1891  Field  28  Nov.  824/3  To  be  a  good  paternosterer  much 
practice  is  required. 

Pateroon,  paterroon,  obs.  forms  of  PATROON. 

Paterophobia  (pseter00u-bia).  nonce-wd.  [f. 
L.  pater  or  G  r.  iran'/p  father  +  -phobia.  (The  proper 
form  would  be  patro-.}~\  Dread  or  fear  of  the 
Fathers  (of  the  early  Church). 

1840  G.  S.  FABER  Christ's  Vise.  Capernaum  Ded.  20  In 
despite  of  the  judgment  of  the  Anglican  Church,  his  dis- 
tressing Paterophobia  so  confuses  his  discriminating  powers, 
as  to  make  him  fancy,  that  [etc.], 

Paterro,  obs.  form  of  PEDRERO. 
Patesing,  var.  PAUSING  Obs.,  bargaining. 
Pateyn,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PATEN,  PATTEN. 
Path,  (paji),  si.  PI.  paths  (pabs,  pao'z). 
Forms :  i  (paat),  peep,  (pi.  papas),  1-4  pap, 
3  pi.  perfSes,  pettes ;  4-  path  (4-5  pappe,  4-6  Sc. 
peth,  (5  pethth,  6  paith),  4-7  pathe,  5  payth, 
6  patth,  -e).  [A  Com.  WGer.  word:  OE. 
p&J>  corresponds  to  OFris.  path,  pad  (WFris. 
paeil,  EFris.  pad,  path,  pat,  Satl.  pad,  Wang. 
path),  OLG.  pad,  MDu.,  MLG.  pat  (pad-),  Du., 
LG.  pad,  OHG.  phad,  phath,  pfad,  fad,  MHG. 
phad,  phat,  pfat,  Ger. pfad:— WGer. pap;  not  in 
ON.  nor  Goth.  The  forms  show  that  the  word 
must  have  been  in  WGer.  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ulterior  origin  uncertain. 

WGer.  pa}  has  naturally  been  compared  with  Gr,  irdros 
1  trodden  or  beaten  way ',  and  with  Zend  pab  (paj>an, 
panftari] '  way ' ;  but  to  these  it  could  be  related  only  as  a 
borrowed  term,  which  with  a  word  of  such  a  sense  is  most 
unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  original 
initial  p  in  Teutonic  is  uncertain  ;  if  this  is  an  example,  pa£ 
would  correspond  to  pre-Teut.  bat;  which  has  suggested  the 
root  of  L.  oatnere  to  beat.] 

1.  A  way  beaten  or  trodden  by  the  feet  of  men  or 
beasts  ;  a  track  formed  incidentally  by  passage  \ 
between  places,  rather  than  expressly  planned  and 
constructed  to  accommodate  traffic  ;  a  narrow  un- 
made and  (usually)  unenclosed  way  across  the 
open  country,  through  woods  or  fields,  over  a 
mountain,  etc. ;  a  footway  or  footpath,  as  opposed 
to  a  road  for  vehicles ;  hence  applied  also  to  a 
walk  made  for  foot-passengers,  in  a  garden,  park, 
wood,  or  the  like.  Sometimes  said  more  vaguely 
of  any  way  or  road  :  cf.  sense  3. 

£700  Kentish  Charter  of  IVifttred'm  O.  E.  T.  428  Terminos, 
id  est,  bereueg  et  meguuines  paeS  et  stretlez.  £725  Corpus 
Glass.  429  (O.  E.  T.)  Callis  paat.  c  1000  ALP  RIC  Gloss,  in  i 
Wr.-Wulcker  146/35,  36  Seinita,  manna  pacS.  Callis,  deora 
paS.  1045  Charter  of  Eadweard  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl. 
IV.  98  Andlang  oaes  wuduweges  on  Sone  grene  pa5;  of 
5am  paSe  on  6ane  greatan  born,  c  1205  LAY.  1120  Leode 
nere  par  nane  ne  wepmen  ne  wifmen  bute  westije  pzeftes 
\c  1275  bole  weste  pabes].  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  8432  Of  be  Walsche,  he  tok  to  companies,  Pabes  to 
waite,  &  stretes,  &  styes,  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Prol.,  As 
diuerse  pathes  leden  diuerse  folke  the  rihte  wey  to  Roome. 
£1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  114  He  thought  yt 
was  a  longe  waye  to  the  pathes  end.  J5'3  DOUGLAS  SEneis 
IX.  vii.  26  The  horsemen . .  fast  forth  sprentis  to  weil  beknawin 
pethis.  1590  SPENSI-.R F.Q.  i. i.  n  That  path  they  take  that 
beaten  seemd  most  bare.  1634  MILTON  Comus  37  Their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplex 't  paths  of  this  drear  Wood.  1750 
GRAY  SUgyiOOXt  Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw 
him  borne.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Roin.  Forest  ii,  Paths 
can't  be  made  without  feet.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  \.  \, 
There  is  no  path  across  it  that  1  can  discern. 

b.    A   track   specially   laid   for   foot   or   cycle 
racing,     c.  A  track  constructed  for  some  part  of 
machinery  to  run  upon. 
1883  [see  cinder-path,  CINDEK  sb.  7].    1887  Times  31  Oct. 
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9  H.  has  achieved  many  excellent  performances  on  the 
cinder-path.  1888  Daily  News  16  July  3/1  The  turret 
paths  of  the  Inflexible.. .These  paths— that  is,  the  circular 
planes  on  which  the  rollers  for  the  revolving  of  the  turrets 
travel— are  of  cast  iron.  1901  Oxford  Mag,  24  Apr.  291/1 
The  path  [for  foot-racing].. after  the  recent  frosts  was  loose 
and  crumbling. 

2.  a.  In  Old  Northumbrian  used  to  render  L. 
vallis  vale,  dene,  and  chaos  abyss,  gap ;  hence, 
north,  dial.,  A  hollow  or  deep  cutting  in  a  road. 
Locally  pronounced,  and  often  written,  peth. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Luke  Hi.  5  E^huelc  pae<$  vel  dene 
[vallis]  sefylled  bi6.  Ibid.  xvi.  26  Bituih  iuih  &  usih  dene 
r-el  pee'S  [chaos}  micel  Deftest nad  is.  1548  PATTEN  Expect, 
Scotl.  B  ij,  We  marched  an  viii.  mile  til  we  came  to  a  place 
called  y8  Peaths  [i.e.  Cockburnspath].  It  is  a  valey..a  xx. 
skore  [yards]  brode  from  banke  to  banke  aboue. . .  So  stepe 
be  these  bankes  on  eyther  syde  and  depe  to  the  bottom  [etc.  ]. 
1855  N.  $  Q.  ist  ser.  XII.  74, 1  was  told  that  a  fatal  accident 
had  occurred  to  a  person  '  going  down  the  peth  ',  a  hollow 
wooded  part  of  the  road  [near  Durham].  1904  J.  T.  FOWLER 
in  Let.,  Two  of  themain  roads  leading  into  and  out  of  Durham 
are  in  cuttings  through  hills  and  are  called  respectively 
'  Crossgate  Peth ,'  or  '  The  Peth ',  .  .and  '  Shincliffe  Peth  '. 

b.  In  Sc.  and  north.  Kng.,  A  steep  road  or  path; 
a  steep  ascent  or  hill  on  a  road. 

(Common  name  of  a  steep  ascent  in  a  road,  and  hence 
occurring  in  many  names  of  places  and  of  steep  streets  or 
lanes  in  towns,  in  Scotland,  Northumberland,  Durham,  etc.) 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvm.  366  Ane  craggy  bra. .And  a 
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foldan  peobab,  suine  fierfete.  1577  WHETSTONE  Life  Gas- 
cnigne  xiv,  I  left  this  vaine  to  path  the  vertuous  waies.  1598 
DKAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xiv.  91  Pathing  young  Henries  un- 
advised wayes.  1612  —  Poly-olo.  ii.  24  Where,  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  her  passage  Wey  doth  path.  1728  RAMSAY 
Robt.,  Richy,  f;  Sandy  32  My  tup  that  bears  the  bell  And 
paths  the  snaw.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Columl'.  v.  48  The  dales 
disclose  Their  meadows  path'd  with  files  of  savage  foes. 
2.  To  tread,  beat  down  by  treading,  as  a  path ; 


1642  ROGERS  Xaaman  423  [They]  become  more  pathed  in 
their  shines  by  much  beating  upon,  a  1653  BINNING  Serin. 
(1845)  138  They  choose  the  way  that  is  uest  pathed  and 
trodden.  1765  J.  I'.ROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  (1814)  287  What  a 
mercy  for  weak  and  halt  me  that  the  way  is  here  pathed. 

3.  intf.  To  go   in  or  as  in  a  path  ;   to  pursue 
one's  course.     Also  refl.  in  same  sense. 

1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  £#.,  Rosamond  to  Hen.  II  Notes, 
Poems  (1605)  5  This  Riuer  did  so  strangely  path  it  selfe, 
that  the  foote  seemed  to  touch  the  head.  1601  SHAKS.  JnL 
C.  n.  i.  83  For  if  thou  path  thy  natiue  semblance  on,  Not 
Erebus  it  selfe  were  dimme  enough,  To  hide  thee  from 
preuention. 

4.  trans.  To  pave.     (Perh.  prop.  /<?///£.) 

[App.  either  a  simple  phonetic  substitution  of  £  for  v*t  or 
from  the  association  of  v.patk  withjtowiyj  or  due  to  the 
two  causes  combined.  Cf.  PATHING,  PATHMENT.] 

f  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxxi.  307  The  stretes  also  ben 
pathed  of  the  same  stones  \Roxo,  xxxiy.  152  pe  stretez  er 
paued,  Fr.  les  rues  sount  bien  paues  de  tiels  pierresj.  c  1440 
CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Katk.  v.  285  A  strete  whiche  was  pathed 
with  stoon.  c  1475  Crabhouse  Reg.  (1889)  60  The  Pnoresse 


of  the  hyll.  .Tharfor  a  prattik  of  weir  devys  will  I,  And  ly 
at  wait  in  quyet  embuschment  At  athir  pethis  lied  or  secrete 
went.  [1390  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  55  A  little  path,  that  was 
bothsteepe  and  long.]  1808  JAMIESONS.V.  Pcth,&  peth  is  a 
road  up  a  steep  brae,  but  is  not  necessarily  to  be  understood 
to  be  a  narrow  or  foot-path.  On  the  contrary.. the  most  of 
peths  are  on  public  roads,  as  Kirkliston  petit  on  the  high- 
way between  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow  j  [the  Peth  and 
/ 'eth-head  near  Kirkcaldy,  etc.] 

3.  The  way,  course,  or  line  along  which  a  person 
or  thing  moves,  passes,  or  travels  (not  necessarily 
a   made   or  marked   way,  but   more   usually  the 
imaginary   line   described    or    indicated    by    the 
moving  body). 

a  looo  Caedinons  Exod.  487  Ne  mihton  forhabban  helpendra 
pat$,  merestreames  mod.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  viii.  9  The.. 
Jischis  of  the  see  that  passen  bi  the  pabis  of  the  see.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxvi[i].  19  Thy  waye  was  in  the  see,  and  thy 
pathes  in  the  greate  waters.  1680  FLAMSTF.ED  Doctr.  Sphere 
I.  iii.  6  Every.  .Point on  the  Globe,  .describes  a  Circle  about 
its  Axis,  which  I  call  the  Path  of  the  Vertex.  1805  SOUTHEY 
Madoc  in  Azt.  xiv,  The  populace,  .follow  to  the  palace  in 
his  path.  1879  SIR  R.  BALL  Mcc/umics  138  The  curved  path 
in  which  the  ball  will  move. 

4.  Jig.  A  course  of  action  or  procedure,  line  of 
conduct,   way   of  behaviour;    less  commonly,   a 
course  or  line  of  thought,  argument,  or  the  like. 

a  900  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxiv.  3  [xxv.  4]  jedo  me  bine  we^as 
cuoe,  and  leer  me  bine  paftas.  c  1070  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1067 
(MS.  D)  Forban  be  heo  sceolde  . .  bone  kyng  gerihtan  of 
J>am  dvveliandan  psecSe.  ci2oo  Trin.Coll.  Horn.  131  Codes 
paoes  ben  ure  gode  dedes . .  be  us  shule  leden  to  eche  Hue. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Reas.  tj  Sens,  2213,  I  shal  folwen  and  pursywe 
Your  pathis  pleynly  and  doctryne.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps. 
xvi.  ii  Thou  shalt  shewe  me  y*  path  of  lyfe.  1567  Gnde  <$• 
Godlit  B.  (S.T.  S.)  97  The  paithis  of  the  lust,  God  dois 
direct.  1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  IV.  xix.  340  Seldome 
two  successive  Kings  tread  in  the  same  path.  1750  GRAY 
Elegy  ix,  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  1881 
JOWETT  Thncyd.  1.  29  The  true  path  of  expediency  is  the 
path  of  right. 

5.  Comb.,  as  path-deep  adj.  (DEEP  a.  2),  -side, 
-walker;    path-cleaver,  one  who  cleaves  or  cuts 
a  path,  e.  g.  through  a  forest ;  Jig.  one  who  strikes 
out   a   new   track,   a   pioneer;    pathfarer   [after 
•wayfarer],  a  traveller  along  a  path;  path-flnder, 
one  who  discovers  a  path  or  way,  an  explorer ; 
t  path-fly  :     see    quots.  ;     path-hewer  =  path- 
cleaver;  path-racer,  a  bicycle  made  for  racing 
upon  a  prepared  path  or  track  ;  so  path-racing. 

1896  Godey's  flag.  (U.  S.)  Apr.  360/1  The  indefatigable 
*path-cleaver  [Fremont]  who  crossed  mountains  even  the 
Indians  believed  impassable.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Traffic 
Com.  vi.  (1892)  88  One  who  knew  how  to  outstrip  *path- 
farers.  1840  J.  F.  COOPER  (title)  The  "Pathfinder.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  ii.  32  A  great  forerunner  among 
the  pathfinders  across  the  continent.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
30  Aug.  14/1  The  higher  capacities  of  the  mountaineer,  the 
instinct  of  "path-finding.  1634  MOUFET  Insect.  Theat.  i. 
xii.  75  In  semitis..invenitur..unde  ab  Anglis  vocatur  The 
gray  *pathjlye.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sup/'.,  Path-fly,  the 
name  gjven  by  us  to  the  fly  called  in  Latin  humisuga;  it  is 
found  in  foot-paths,  and  supposed  to  live  by  sucking  the 
ground.  1877  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.,  Sc.  fy  Ulan,  Two 
great  *Path-hewers,  as  the  Germans  call  them.  1896 
IVesini.  Gaz.  21  Nov.  7/2  His  prettiest  machine  being  a  fine 
*path-racer.  al86z  THOREAU  Yankee  in  Canada  iii.  (1866) 
42  A  little  one-story  chapel-like  building . .  close  to  the  "path- 
side.  \?&j  Century  Mag.  Sept.  704/1  The  "path-walker  is., 
plugging  the  smallest  holes  with  sod. ..In  ordinary  times 
each  walker  has  a  stretch  of  fourteen  miles  to  watch. 

tPath.,  11.  Obs.  [OE.  pxfyan,  ptppan,  f.  pttp, 
PATHS*.  :  cf.  MLG.  pedden  to  tread.  But  the  vb. 
may  have  been  formed  anew  in  ME.  and  l6th  c.: 
cf.  MHG.  pfaden  to  make  a  path.] 

1.  trans.  To  go  upon  or  along,  to  'tread'  (a 
way,  etc.).  lit.  or  Jig. 

a  1000  Riddles  Ixxi.  10  Ic .  .mearcpaSas  Walas  trad,  moras 
pEeode.  a  xooo  lloctlt.  Alt'tr.  xxxi.  10  Sume  fotum  twam 


vii.  g  The  large  stretes  pathit  by  and  by. 

t  Pathai're.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Origin  uncertain  : 
Mr.  Gollancz  conjectures  a  variant  oi  patar,  petar, 
PETARD  (Lamb's  Specimens  (1893)  I.  I.  29;).] 
?  A  passionate  outburst. 

1592  Arden  of  Fcvershain  in.  v.  E  iv,  Such  depe  pathaires 
lyke  to  a  cannons  burst,  Dischargde  against  a  ruinated  wall, 
Breakes  my  relenting  hart  in  thousand  pieces. 

Pathed  (pabt),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  PATH  v.  or 
si.  +  -ED.]  fa.  Beaten  or  trodden  down  as  a  path. 
Obs.  b.  Having  or  furnished  with  a  path. 

1597-8  Bil.  HALL  Sat.,  Defiance  Envien  Nor  suttle  Snake 
doth  lurke  in  pathed  wayes.  c  1614  SIR  W.  MUKE  Dido  $ 
/Eneas  l.  5  Path'd  wayes  I  trace,  as  Theseus  in  his  neid.  1900 
Daily  News  21  July  3/1  A  huge  hayfield,  not  fenced-in, 
geometrically  bisected,  pathed  hayfield,  but  a  hayfield  run 
wild. 

Path.ematic(p£eh/m:e'tikl,a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
iraSr/^oTiK-os  liable  to  passions  or  emotions,  f. 
ird0r;/jLa  what  one  suffers,  suffering  emotion,  f.  stem 
ira.9- :  see  PATHETIC.]  Pertaining  to  the  passions 
or  emotions ;  caused  or  characterized  by  emotion. 

1821  GOOD  Study  Med.  IV.  203  In  the  Pathematic  variety 
[of  complicated  labour],  the  joint  emotions,  .operative  upon 
the  patient's  mind,  ..are  bashfulness.  .and  apprehension  for 
her  own  safety.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846 
I.  161  We  find  no  trace.. of  any  distinction  between  the 
percipient,  and  what  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  call  the 
emotive,  or  pathematic  part  of  human  nature.  1895  Pop. 
Sci.  Monthly  Jan.  384  Which . .  accounts  for  the  loss  of  hair 
as  a  pathematic  symptom. 

So  Fathema-tically  adv. ;  Bathe  mato'logy, 
the  doctrine  of  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  Wks.  1843  VIII.  230/1  Pathe- 
maticafiy  passive,  corresponding  to  those  corporeal  impres- 
sions which  are  accompanied  either  with  pleasure  or  pain. 
Ibid.  App.  288/1  Pathematology :  by  this  name  may  be 
designated  the  science  of  psychology,  in  so  far  as  pleasure 
or  pain  are  taken  for  the  subject  of  it.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Pathcmatologia,  term  for  the  doctrine  of  passion  or 
affection  of  the  mind :  pathematology. 

Pathetic  (pabe-tik),  a.  (s6.}.  Also  6-7  pa- 
thetiq.ua.  [ad.  late  L.  pathetic-its,  a.  Gr.  iratfi;- 
TIKOS  sensitive,  f.  uaSrjro^  liable  to  suffer,  f.  irafl-, 
root  of  iraa\tiv  to  suffer  and  naOos  suffering.  Cf. 
f.pathetique  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ll. patelico.] 

1.  Producing  an  effect  upon  the  emotions ;  exciting 
the  passions  or  affections ;  moving,  stirring,  affect- 
ing. •)•  a.  In  general  sense.  Obs. 

1598  MABSTON  Sco.  Villanie  x.  H  iij  b.  Some  new  pathetique 
Tragedy.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  iv.  ix.  (1848)  224  The 
more  Instructive  and  Pathetick  passages.  1763  SYMMER  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ii.  IV.  450  A  very  proper  speech, 
delivered  in  a  noble  and  pathetic  manner. 

b.  In  modem  use:  Affecting  the  tender  emotions; 
exciting  a  feeling  of  pity,  sympathy,  or  sadness ; 
full  of  pathos. 

1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  u.  i.  232  The  Boys  and  Girls  whom 
charity  maintains,  Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic 
strains.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xiv.  vi,  Mrs.  Miller., 
saying,  in  the  most  pathetic  voice,  '  Good  Heaven  !  let  me 
preserve  one  of  my  children  at  least.'  1798  FERRIAR  lllnstr. 
Sterne  vi.  174  There  is  one  passage . .  which  the  circumstances 
of  Sterne's  death  render  pathetic.  1829  LYTTOX  DatrOI* 
I.  ii.  Our  parting  with  our  uncle  was  quite  pathetic.  io»S 
CLODD  Myths  ff  Dr.  u.  x.  212  Indian  mothers  in  pathetic 
custom  drop  their  milk  on  the  lips  of  the  dead  child. 
o.  Used  adverbially. 

1725  POPE  Orfyss.  iv.  149  Thus  pathetic  to  the  Prince  hi 
spoke.  1792  Mnnchauscns  Trav.  xxvi.  119,  I  spoke  as 
pathetic  as  possible. 

1 2.  Expressing  or  arising  from  passion  or  strong 
emotion  ;  passionate,  earnest.  Obs. 

1648  J.  liEAVMOKT  Psyche  n.  rxc,  Her  cordial  Thanks  and 
her  pathelick  Vows.  1681  D'URFEY  Progr.  Honesty  viii, 
She  out  of  patience  grows,  And  quells  the  little  Rebel  with 
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p.nhelii-k  l)low>.  1755  Y<>i  Mi  Centaur  v.  Wkb.  1757  IV. 
,'4i  Heaven.. joins  my  pathetic  wish. 

f3.  ? Causing  a  physical  sensation  or  affection; 
affecting  the  bodily  senses.  Ot>s.  rare. 

1653  R-  MASON  Let.  to  Auth.  in  Bulwers  Anthropomet.% 
The  stem,  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  of  such  various.. 
paiheii'iuc  qu.ilitics. 

4.  Pertaining   or    relating    to   the    passions   or 
emotions  of  the  mind.     (In  early  use  applied  to 
bodily  movements  expressive  of  emotion.) 

1649  UtLWRR  Pathomyot.  L  iv.  16  That  species  of  motion 
uhicn  they  call  Pathetiquc.  1681  tr.  Wulif  Kent.  Med. 
H'&s.,  l-'i-'i:  Treat,  xvii.  117  This  Nerve. .serves  also  for  the 
prmliiung  some  pathetick  motions  of  the  Kye.  1719  SWIFT 
i'o  \'ng.  CUrgym.  Wks.  1755  II.  it.  7  Tully  considered  the 
dispositions  of  a.  .less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  almost 
entirely  on  the  pathetick  part.  1856  KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 
III.  iv.  xli.  §  5.  160  All  violent  feelings,  .produce,  .a  false- 
ness in  ..  impressions  of  external  things,  which  I  would 
generally  characterize  as  the  'Pathetic  fallacy*. 

5.  A  not.  A  name  for  the  fourth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves,  also  called  trochlear.     So  pathetic  muscle^ 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  con- 
nected with  the  trochlear  nerve. 

1681  tr.  Willis*  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Pathetic^  to 
I'.ISMOII  belonging,  nerves  so  called  by  Dr.  Willis.  [Cf.  quot. 
1681  in  4,  and  PATHKTICAL  4.]  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tct-hn. 
I,  rathetick  Nerves,  are  the  Fourth  pair  arising  from  the 
Top  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  1841  DUNGLISON  Dict» 
Med.  iV.,  Pathetic^  a  name  given  to  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye,  and,  also,  to  a  nerve.  1881  MIVART 
Cat  271  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  called  also  the  Trochlear 
<-r  Pathetic.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lc.v.t  Pathetic  muscle^  the 
Ol'li'fittts  su/>crwr  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  ..fancifully  sup. 
posed  to  express,  by  its  action,  the  passions  and  affections, 
B.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

1.  absol.   The  pathetic :   that  which  is  pathetic ; 
pathetic  quality,  expression,  or  feeling. 

171*  ADUISON  Sficct.  No.  339  P  i  The  Pathetick.. may 
animate  and  inflame  the  Sublime,  but  is  not  essential  to  it. 
1858  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  59,  I  very  much  doubt  the 
Irish  capacity  of  receiving  the  pathetic. 

2.  f  a.   sing.    Pathetic  language,  feeling,  etc. ; 
pathos,  or  the  expression  of  pathos.   Obs. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.fy  Holy  Job's  pathetique  is 
upon  a  like  dismal  accident.  4x849  ''-  COLKRIDGE  Ess. 
(1851)  II.  218  What  a  contrast  to  the  drunken  pathetic  of 
his  weeping  client ! 

b.  //.  Pathetic  expressions  or  sentiments  :  cf. 
heroics. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa.  (1810)  I,  xxxiii.  248  Miss  Pert, 
none  of  your  pathetics,  except  in  the  right  place.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick*  Nick,  ii,  [He]  went  at  once  into  such  deep 
pathetics,  that  he  knocked  the  first  speaker  clean  out  of  the 
course.  1894  D.  C.  MUKRAY  Making  of  Novelist  212, 1  find 
pathetics  among  them,  and  quaint  humours. 

3.  //.  The  study  of  the  passions  or  emotions. 

1896  Idler  Mar.  263/2  Pathological  Pathetics .  .had . .  almost    ' 
monopolised  the  conversation.    1899  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Jan. 
1/3  Pathetics  is,  or  should  be,  the  name  of  a  study  of  the 
effects  on  a  personality  caused  by  an  artistic  appeal  to  the 
emotions. 

4.  Anat.  Short  tet  pathetic  nerve  \  see  A.  5. 
Pathetical  (paj>e-tikal),  a.    Now  rare.    [f.  as 

prec.  +  -AL.]      I.  —  PATHETIC  A.  i. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letttr-bk.   (Camden)  32  Certain  loud 
pathetical  exclamations,  and  broad  hyperboles.    1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  103    Sweet  inuocation  of  a  childe,  most .  '. 
pretty  and  patheticall.    x66oF.  BKOOKB  \.r.Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
129  They.. play  on  flutes  doleful  and  pathetical  strames.  to 
excite  devotion.     1711  HUGHES  Sfect.  No.  541  F?  That    \ 
pathetical  Soliloquy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  Fall.     1859 
KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  1.64  In  one  page..,  Elizabeth  is  a 
fool  for  listening  to  these  pathetical '  love  letters ' ;  in  the 
next  she  is  hard-hearted  for  not  listening  to  them. 

f2.   =  PATHETIC  A.  a.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alfih.>  FatJteticaU,  vehement, 
full  of  passions,  or  mouing  affections.  1648  MILTON  7"enure 
Kings  (1650)  13  The  pathetical  words  of  a  Psalme  can  be  no 
ceruine  decision  to  a  poynt.  i66a  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Ann. 
verse  18.  i.  viii.  (1669)  347/2  Thou  may'st  pray  much  in  these 
pathetical  Sallies  of  thy  Soul  to  Heaven. 

1 3.  =  PATHETIC  A.  4.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  67  Prudence  and  wise- 
dome,  .reduccth  the  power  of  this  sensuall  and  patheticall 
part,  unto  a  civill  and  honest  habitude, 

1 4.  =  PATHKTIC  A.  5.  Obs. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rent.  Med.  Wks..  Five  Treat,  xiv.  no 
Whonfbn  from  this  ..conjecture  ..  concerning  the  use  of 
these  Nerves,  we  have  called  them  Pathetical. 

Pathetically  (paj>e-tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-i.v  -.]  In  a  pathetic  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  excite  passion  or  emotion  ;  movingly, 
afUjctingly.  f  a.  In  general  sense.  Obs. 

i59»  .G.  HAKVEY  Four  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  195 
Pathcticallie  intermix!  with  sundry  dolefull  pageantes. 
1661  UOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  217  Some  devout  com- 
posures are  so  pathetically  penned,  that  [etc.].  «>797  H, 
WALTOLC  Jlffta.  Geo.  II ^1847)  I.  viii.  243  This  Mr.  Pelham 
nawtnd  finely,  seriously,  and  pathetically. 

b.  So  as  to  excite  pity  or  other  tender  emotion  ; 
in  a  way  full  of  pathos. 

1739  CIDBER  Aj>ol.  (1756)  II.  99  Wilks  ..  seem'd  more 
pathetically  to  feel,  look,  and  express  his  calamity.  1814 
GALT  Rothtlan  I.  u.  x.  232  Pathetically  ruminating  on  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes.  1896  MRS.  CATrniQu***rGrwm4- 
mother  269  Her  lips  drooped  pathetically; , .  her  eyes  filled 
With  real  tears. 

f2.  ~\\  ith  passion  or  strong  emotion ;  passionately, 
Vehemently  ;  feelingly,  earnestly.   Obs. 
1602  MAKSION  AntoniSs  Rev.  iv.  ii'  I  do  hate  a  foole  most 
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most  pathetically.  1663  HI.AIR  Autobiog.  viii.  (1848)  105  A  ' 
gracious  woman  pathetically  pouring  out  her  heart  to  God.  j 
ijria  PARNEU.  Sped.  No.  460  P  1  1  The  Duty  of  the  Place  ' 
[Church],  .being.  .pathetically  performed. 

t  3.  So  as  to  express  emotion.  Obs. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Kent.  Mcit.  Wki.,  Five  Treat,  xvii.  ijo    ; 
The  parts  of  the  Face,  usually  moved  pathetically  and  un- 
thought  of.    [Cf.  PATHETIC  A.  4,  5,  PATHETICAL  4.] 

Bathe  ticalness.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  —  PATHETICNESS. 

ft  1607  BRIGHTMAN  Bright.  Rediv.  ii.  (1647)  36  He  doth    i 
with'  great  Patheticalnesse  of  affection  breake  forthe  to  the 
prosecuting  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scandal!  in  generall.     17*5 
ULACKWALL  Sacred  Classics  (1737)  I.  339  The  pathetical- 
ness,  grace  and  dignity  of  the  sentence. 

Pathe-ticate,  v.    nonce-wd.     [f.  PATHETIC  •»•    I 
-ATB  "  :  cf.  authenticate.]  trans.  To  make  pathetic. 

1885  Academy  3  Oct.  221/1  To  see  how  Bishop  Percy  senti- 
mentalized and  rjatheticated  the  old  ballad. 

t  Patlie'ticly,  adv.  06s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  =  PATHETICALLY. 

1616  J.  LANE  Cont,  Sqr.'s  T.  \.  596  The  motives  weare 
vrgd  so  patheticklie.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  x.  105 
His  Orator  that  speaks  patheticly. 

Pathe'  ticness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Pathetic  quality  or  character. 

1874  '  OUIDA  '  Two  Wooden  SJioes  v.  98  The  familiar  history 
had  a  new  patheticness  for  her. 


Pathetism  (pas'Jwtiz'm).  ?  Obs.  [f.  Gr. 
passive  +  -ISM.]      A    name    for    mesmerism    or 
animal  magnetism.     So  Pa'thetist,  a  mesmerist. 

1852  A.  BALLOU  Spir.  Manifestations  ix.  131  Placing  the 
phenomena  [of  spiritualism]  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
of  Pathetism,  Biology  [etc.].  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Patlutist. 

Pathic  (pte'Jnk),  sb.  and  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[ad.  l^.pathic-us,  a.  Or.  irafiKus  suffering,  remaining 
passive,  f.  stem  iraO-  suffer.] 

A.  si.  1.  A  man  or  boy  upon  whom  sodomy  is 
practised;  a  catamite. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  l.  i,  He.  .was  the  noted  Pathick 
of  the  time.  1718  PRIDEAUX  Connection  O.  fy  N,  Test.  11.  n. 
101  The  first  was  his  pathic,  the  second  his  concubine.  1795 
MACKNIGHT  ApDst.  Efist.  (1820)  I.  495  The  persons  who 
suffered  this  abuse  were  called  pathics,  and  affected  the  dress 
and  behaviour  of  women. 

2.  One  who  suffers  or  undergoes  something. 

1636  MASSINCER  Bash/.  Lover  v.  i,  A  mere  pathic  to  Thy 
devilish  art.  1649  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exentp.  i.  Disc  iii.  92 
Pathicks  in  Devotion,  suffering  ravishments  of  Senses.  1860 
Illustr.  Lonii.  JVftt's  26  May  506/2  The  pathic  looks  like  an 
especial  goose  during  the  operation. 

B.  adj.  1.  That  is  the  subject  of  sodomy;  being, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  catamite. 

1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longns'  Daphnis  $  Chloe  196  To  be- 


2.  Undergoing  something,  passive.  rare~". 
1857  MAYNE,  Pathicus,  remaining  passive :  pathic. 

3.  Pertaining  to  suffering  of  disease  ;  morbid. 
1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Hence  Fathiciixn  (pru  pisiz'm  ,  the  practice  of 

a  pathic. 

1879  LEWIS  S:  SHORT  Lai.  Diet.,  Patieutia..T&.  In  par- 
titular],  submission  to  unnatural  lust,  pathicism. 

t  Pa-thing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  PATH  v.  4  T  -ING  1.] 
=  PAVING  vbl.  sb. 

1498-9  Norwich  Sacr.  Roll  (MS.),  Duobus  Masons  pro 
pathyng  juxta  Sanctum  Willelmum.  1491-2  //'/</.,  Roberto 
Blome  pro  le  pathyng  in  parte  boriali  summi  altaris.  1504  5 
Ibid.,  Propetalis,  [gloss]  ance  pathyng  stones.  1541  in  Rirk- 
patrick  Relig.  Ord.  Nonvicn  (1845)  52  [Seventeen  loads  of 
small]  pathyng  tyle  [or  pavements  as  we  now  call  them]. 

Pathless  (po/fles),  a.  [f.  PATH  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  path  through  or  across  it ;  destitute  of 
paths ;  untrodden,  trackless.  Also  fig. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  JSartas  i.  v.  199  What  Guide  con- 
ducteth . .  your  Legions  Through  path-less  paths  in  un- 
acquainted Regions  ?  1631  CHAPMAN  Cxsar  <J-  Pompey  Plays 
1873  HI.  170  Striving  to  entangle  men  In  pathlesse  error. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  1.  14  Having  travelled  7  miles  in 
those  wild  pathless  Woods.  1734  THOMSON  Liberty  in.  42 
Orbs,  Myriads  on  Myriads,  thro'  the  pathless  Sky,  Unerring 
roll.  1873  J.  ( ii  IKII  Gt.  lie  Age  v.  52  In  the  silent  and 
pathless  desolations  of  central  Greenland. 

Hence  Pa'thlessness. 

1851  HAWTHORNE  Snow  Image,  etc.  (1879)  92  The  street .. 
resolved  into  a  drearier  pathlessness  than  when  the  forest 
covered  it.  1889  Spectator  13  Apr.,  An  African  forest  .. 
may  stretch,  like  the  forest  of  AruwhimL  in  unbroken  gloom 
and  pathlessness  over  an  area  equal  to  five  Englands. 

Fathlet  (pallet),  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.] 
A  little  or  diminutive  path. 

1796  W.  MARSHALL  W,  England  II.  325  This  pathlet  was 
formed  with  the  frame  level  in  hand.  1806  A.  J.  C  HARE 
Story  of  my  Life  (1900)  VI.  xxv.  175  An  old  man  . .  guided 
me  up  a  steep  pathlet  in  the  rocks. 

t  Pa'thment.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4  payth-  4-5 
paith-,  5  pathe-,  6  paithe-.  paithtmeut.  [npp. 
an  alteration  of  pavement  (pameiit,  payment)  after 
path,  due  to  similarity  of  sound  and  association  of 
meaning  :  cf.  PATH  v.  4.]  =  PAVEMENT.  (In  quot. 
^1470,  the  ground.) 

d375  Sc-  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (F.ffipcinnc}  719  pan_  done 
I  fel  one  fc  paythment.  c  1415  WYMOUN  '>,>«.  v.  xi.  3704 
To  stampe  on  halowyd  pathement.  f  1470  HINKV  ll'mlnn- 
vui.  936  The  paithment  was  cled  in  tendyr  greyn.  1538 
Aberdeen  Ktfr.  XVII.  (Jam.>,  The  paillitincnt  of  the  kirk. 


PATHOGENY. 

1644  in  W.  Ross  Pastoral  Wk.  in  Covenant.  Haiti  ii.  rj 
Sums  of  money  .  .for  pathment-stones. 

Patho-  (psc'Jx'i  paj^r),  repr.  Gr.  mSo-,  comb, 
form  of  naBos  suffering,  disease,  etc.  (see  PATHOS), 
used  in  scientific  and  technical  terms,  for  the  more 
important  of  which  see  their  alphabetical  placet. 

Pa  tho-anato  rnical  a.,  pertaining  to  morbid 
anatomy.  Pa^thobiolo-frical  a.,  relating  to  living 
organisms  (e.  g.  bacteria)  which  cause  disease ;  so 
Pa  thobio'log-ist,  one  who  studies  these.  Pa'tho- 
germ,  a  germ  that  causes  disease  ;  hence  Patho- 
ge-rmio  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
pathogerm.  Patho  graphy,  the,  or  a,  description 
of  disease  (Dunglison  Sled.  Lex.  1853);  hence 
Pathogra-phical  a.,  pertaining  to  pathography 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1857).  ]|  Pathoma'nia  :  see 
quot.  Patho'meter,  a  (hypothetical)  instrument 
for  measuring  the  passions  or  emotions.  Patho'- 
metry,  (a)  the  measuring,  estimation,  or  diagnosis 
of  different  diseases ;  b)  measurement  of  the 
passions  or  emotions.  Pa^homyo-tomirt  nonce- 
wd.  [f.  Pathomyotomia  :  see  quot.  1649],  one  wo° 
studies  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  expression  of 
emotions.  ||  Pathopho-bia,  (a)  morbid  dread  of 
disease,  hypochondria;  b,  morbid  fear  of  any 
kind.  Fathopho  ric,  Patho  phorons  aJjs.  [Gr. 
-<p6/>os  bearing],  conveying  or  causing  disease. 
||  Fathopoe-ia  [Gr.  -noila  a  making],  (a}  Khel. 
a  speech  or  figure  of  speech  designed  to  arouse 
passion  or  emotion ;  (6)  Path,  production  of 
disease  ;  so  Pathopa'ons  a.  [Gr.  -iroiot  making], 
producing  disease. 


biologists  to  stick  to  the  name  cocci  for  all  round  objects  (not 
spores).  1897  Daily  News  9  Dec.  8/5  It  was  the  "patho- 
germ  which  was  deadly, ..the  microbe  was  inimical  to  the 
pathogerm.  1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anita.  Altai.  158  Dr.  Koch 
..thought  he  had  found  the  'pathogermic  entity.  1853 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  * rathoiitania,  a  morbid  perversion 
of  the  natural  feelings,  affections,  inclinations.. and  natural 
impulses,  without  any  remarkable  disorder . .  of  the  intellect. 
1809  Wntm.  Gaz.  12  Jan.  1/3  We  believe  that  machine* 
(whichshouldnaturallybe  called  *pathometers)forresisterinK 
the  physical  effect  of  music  on  hearers.. have  been  planned. 
18. .  MOXON  in  Lancet  (O.),  The  poor  little  thing  ..  who, 
only  seven  years  old  and  having  tubercle  in  the  brain,  said 
it  wasn't  headache  he  suffered  from,  it  was  pain  in  the  head. 
Pitifully  accurate  *pathomelry  for  such  a  time  of  life.  1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  12  Jan.  1/3  A  . .  rough-and-ready  observation 
in  pathometry.  (1649  BULWKR  (title)  Pathomyotomia :  or  a 
Dissection  Of  the  significative  Muscles  of  the  Affections  of 
the  Minde.J  i«S7-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  234 
Passions.. with  the  "Pathomyotomists  arc,  as  it  were,  the 
muscles  of  the  soul.  i8M  A.  FLINT  frinc.  Med.  (1880)  854 
The  name  hypochondriasis  . .  has  very  little  significance 
as  indicating  tne  character  . .  of  the  affection.  1  he  name 
*pathophobia  is  much  more  expressive.  1897  Allbutfs 


Syst.  Med.  VIII.  750  "Pathophoric  bacilli.  ifcrS  PHILLIPS, 
"Pathopaa,  an  Expression  of  a  Passion,  in  Rhetorick  it  is 
a  figure  by  which  the  mind  is  moved  to  hatred,  anger,  or 
pity.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pathopaia,  term  for  the 
induction,  production,  or  formation  of  affections  or  diseases. 
Patkepaus,  inducing  or  creating..  diseases:  'pathopeous. 

Pathogen  (parHsen).  Also  -gene.  [f. 
PATHO-  +  -GEN.]  A  micrococcus  or  bacterium 
that  produces  disease. 

1880  Libr.  Unit'.  Knowl.  (N.  V.)  VI.  647  Pathogen  [the 
micrococcus  of]  contagion. 

Path.ogen.esis    (piejxjd.^e-nesis).     Med.    and 

Path.      \f.   PATHO-  +  GENESIS.]      Production  or 

development  of  disease  ;  the  process  or  manner  of 

origination  of  a  disease  or  bodily  affection.    Also 

-- 


in  same  sense.  So  Pathogenatio  (-dj/he'tik), 
Pathogenic  (-d^e'nik),  Pathogenom  (pa)y- 
dj/has)  adjs.,  producing,  or  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of,  disease  or  bodily  affection;  hence 
Pathogenlcity  (-dj/hi'Siti),  quality  or  capacity  of 
producing  disease. 


IX  i68/,  Heredity  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  all  pathogenesis. 
1898  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  1015  Acontracted  mitral  orifice, 
evidently  of  slow  pathogenesis.  i88»  A.  C  POPE  Honiara- 
pathy  41  A  medicine,  the  'pathogenesy  of  which  may  bear 
a  likeness  to  several  forms  of  disease.  1*87  llmneof.  World 
i  Nov.  490  The  medicine  has  in  its  pathoeenesy  many 
symptoms  of  a  neuralgic  character.  1838  H.  DUNSFORD 
(titlt)  The  "Pathogenetic  Effect  of  some  of  the  Principal 
Homoeopathic  Remedies,  translated  from  the  German.  1899 
A/liutft  Srst.  Med.  VI.  249  Infective  emboh  containing 

.,  f_    i . !_         _tt__    'I*..     l*,,rt.     //..i.fA.,////  r     I  fall. 


the  growth  of  micro-organlMns  williin  in 

A.  C.  HOUSTON  in  Xat*rc  7  Sept.  434/3  Allowing..™ 

bacilli. -to  develop  and  display  their  full  power  of    | 

gcnicity.     1886  Sri.  Aattr.  4  Dec.  35</3    1  he  dl 

the  bacteria  into  'palliogcnous  and  non-,  -  "<™ 


a>,,,,,,e  lh»t  i,.  that  fact  its  w 


FATHOGNOMIC. 

Pathogerm,  -germic :  see  PATHO-. 

Pathogiiomic  (paejygnjnnik),  a.  [f.  PATHO- 
(;XOMY  -r  -jc  (Trav'o-yi'ai/tt/fos  in  Gr.  is  said  to  be  '  a 
false  form').] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to   pathognomy,   or   to  the 
signs  and  expression  of  the  passions  or  feelings. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  lVks.  Vocab.,  Pathognoinic, 
that  moveth  the  affections,  c  1714  POPE,  etc.  Mem.  M. 
Scriblems  I.  xi,  He  has  the  true  pathognomic  sign  of  love. 
1827  CAIU.YI.E  Germ.  Rom.  I.  178  Count  Ernst  had  a  fine 
pathognomic  eye.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  II  I.  4°3 
The  possession  of  speech,  the  pathognomic  countenance,  the 
efficiency  of  the  hand,  a  longevity  beyond  the  lower  animals. 

2.  =  PATHOGNOMOMO. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  185  The  Pathognomick 
Symptome  of  this  Disease,  and  that  which  first  invaded  the 
Patient.  1766  .Vat,  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  100/1  Its  most 
pathognomic  symptoms.  1871  DARWIN  Emotions  viii.  205 
Constant  tremulous  agitation,  .pathognomic  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  general  paralysis. 

So  Pathoffuo'mical  a.  =  prec.  I  and  a. 

1643  T.  GOODWIN  Trial  Christian's  Growth  128  Such 
symptomes  as  are  Pathognomicall,  and  proper  and  peculiar 
to  them.  1874  Edin.  Rev.  July  198  With  the  advance  of 
power  of  patnognomical  expression,  coincides  a  certain  loss 

Pathojfnomonic    fpa^gnamp-nik),   a.    (**.). 
Med.  and  Path.     [ad.  Gr.  va0oyi>anovm-6s  (Galen)    ! 
skilled   in  judging  of   symptoms   or   diseases,    f. 
irado-,  PATHO-  -r  yvojfioviK6s  able  to  give  an  opinion, 
f.  yvaip.av  judge,  knowing  person.]      Applied  to 
a  sign  or  symptom  by  which  a  disease  may  be 
known  or  distinguished  ;  specifically  characteristic    • 
or  indicative  of  a  particular  disease. 

1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  I.  ii.  19  The.  .absolute  knowledge 
of  the  disease,  by  meanes  of  the  signes  Pathognpmonicke, 
proper  and  peculiar  to  euery  disease.  1693  Phil.  'I  rans. 
XVII.  720  This,  .hath  no  Pathognomonic  Sign  by  which  it 
is  distinguish'd  from  other  Fevers  besides  its  Duration. 
1758  MUNCKLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  613  It  hath  been  thought, 
that  a  quick  pulse  is  so  essential . .  as  to  be  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  it.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  iii.  77  The 
blacK  pigment  [in  malaria]  is  a  pathognomonic. .feature. 
B.  sb.  A  pathognomonic  sign  or  symptom. 

[1623  HART.4«rtr".  Ur.  i.  ii.  14  Ioyne..as  most  pregnant., 
testimonies  of  the  disease,  these  inseparable  accidents  of 
the  same,  commonly  called  pathognomonica.\  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/tit.  I,  Pathognomonick,  a  Term  in  the 
Art  of  Medicine,  is  a  proper  inseparate  Sign  [etc.].  1725  N. 
ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  87  Those  inseparable  Symptoms  we 
call  its  Pathognomonicsor  distinguishing  Characters.  1822- 
34  Gooifs  Stuay  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  67^  It  is  not  a  symptom  to 
be  depended  on  as  a  pathognomonic. 

So  Pathognomo-nical  a.  rare. 

1638  A.  READ  Chirnrg.  x.  70  The  only  pathognomonicalt 
signc  of  a  true  convulsion. 

Pathognomy  (pab(?  gn<Jrni).  [f.  as  prec.,  after 
physiognomy,  from  Gr.  <t>vatoyva>novia.'] 

1.  The  knowledge  or  study  of  the  passions  or 
emotions,  or  of  the  signs  or  expressions  of  them. 

1793  HOLCROFT  LavaUr's  Physiog.  «.  24  Pathognomy  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  signs  of  the  passions.  1820  Blackw. 
Mag.  VI.  651  Physiognomy  takes  cognizance  of  the  shapes, 
and  pathognomy  of  the  motions  of  the  features.  1874  Edin. 
Rev.  July  172. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  signs  or  symptoms  by    i 
which  diseases  may  be  distinguished,  rare. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  546  A  voluminous 
..classification  of  pulses.  .This  branch  of  pathognomy, 

Patho-gony.  rare-0.  =  PATHOGENY. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Pathographical,  -graphy :  see  PATHO-. 

Pathologic  (paejwl(rdz,ik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  -naSo- 
Ao-yiK-os,  f.  iraSo-,  PATHO-  :  see  -LOGIC  :  cf.  K. 
pathologique  (Cotgr.  1611).]  Of  or  belonging  to 
pathology. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossagr.,  Patlwlogick,  pertaining  to  Patho- 
logic. 1852  TH.  Ross  Ifutatoldts  Trav.  II.  x.xiv.  500  That 
vague  feeling  of  debility  ..produced  by  want  of  nutrition, 
and  by  other  pathologic  causes. 

Patholo  gical,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  dealing  with  pathology;  re- 
lating to  or  treating  of  diseases  or  bodily  affections. 

1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  159  The 
Physiological  and  Pathological  parts  of  Physick.  1809 
Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  297  He  ..  has  given  up  all  hopes  of 
any  thing  important  being  discovered .. from  pathological 
anatomy.  1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Cliest  x.  (ed.  4) 
^47  Noticed  by  almost  every  pathological  anatomist.  1879 
CAI.DERWOOD  Mind  ft  Br.  iv.  80  The  interest  in  it  was 
stimulated  and  guided  by  pathological  observations. 

b.  That  is  or  may  be  the  subject  of  pathology  ; 
involving  or  of  the  nature  of  disease;  morbid. 

1845-6  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  166  In 
certain  pathological  -states  of  the  system.  1858  BUCKLE 
Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  vii.  381  The  laws  of  their  normal  and 
pathological  development.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of 
Man  122  Conditions  which  are  pathological  in  one  animal 
are  natural  in  others. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  passions  or  emotions,  rare. 
1800  COGAN  Passions  ii.  §  2  Its  pathological  effect  [/.  e.  of 

surprise]  is  that  of  a  simple  stimulus  whose  sole  object  is  to 
arouse  the  attention.  1894  ILLINGWORTH  Personality  iv.  105 
It  is  not  the  physical  effect  of  the  desire,  the  mere  patho- 
logical feeling,  but  the  metaphysical  action  of  the  mental 
image  that  ultimately  determines  my  action. 

Pathologically,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
1.    In  relation  to  pathology,  or  to  its  subject- 
matter,  disease. 
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1828-3*  in  WEBSTER.  1868  D.  COOK  Dr.  Muspj-atfs 
Patients^  etc.  228  His  book.. on  the  Heart— physiologically 
and  pathologically  considered.  1879  TYNDALL  Frugtn*  Sc. 
(ed.  6)  II.  xiii.  335  The  bacterium  of  splenic  fever.  .[Pasteur's] 
investigations  regarding  the  part  U  plays  pathologically. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  passions  or  emotions,  rare. 

1824  DE  QUINCEY  tr.  Kanfs  Idea  Univ.  Hist.  Wks.  XIII. 
133  A  social  concert  that  had  been  pathologically  extorted 
from  the  mere  necessities  of  situation.  1833  CHALMERS 
Const.  Man  (1834)  II.  11.  iii.  237  The  objects  which  he 
chooses  to  entertain,  and  . .  the  emotions  which  patho- 
logically result  from  them. 

Patholo'gico-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  -jraffo- 
Koyi>c6s  PATHOLOGICAL,  used  in  the  sense  'relating 
to  pathology  and  .  .  .';  #s> pathologico-anatomical 
(relating  to  pathology  and  anatomy),  -clinical ', 
-histohgical,  -psychological  adjs. 

1802  12  BKNTHAM  Ration.  Jitdic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  167  The 
branch  of  the  pathologico-psychological  system  here  in 
question.  1855  tr.  \VedCs  Ruiiim,  rathol.  Histol.  (Syd. 
Soc.)  Pref.  5  The  pathologico-histological  course  pursued  in 
this  work.  1876  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssens  Cycl.  Med.  XI.  28 
Pathologico-anatomical  changes  in  the  nerves.  \^y^Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med,  VIII.  408  Pathologico-clinical  groups. 

Pathologist  (pajylodsjist).  [f.  PATHOLOGY  + 
-IST.]  One  versed  in  pathology ;  a  student  of  or 
writer  upon  diseases. 

1650  CHARLETON  tr.  van  Helmonfs  Incongruities  Deflux. 
Translator  to  Rdr.,  No  one.  .among  the  numerous  swarm  of 
Pathologists,  has  discoursed  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
such  Diseases,  a  1863  BUCKLE Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  v, \  17 The 
philosophic  pathologist  is  as  different  from  the  physician, 
as  a  jurist  is  different  from  an  advocate. 

Patho-logize,  v.  rare.  [See  -IZE.]  trans.  To 
treat  pathologically  ;  to  treat  the  pathology  of. 

i649BuLWER  Pat  homy ot.  Pref.  7  Neither  the  great  Parents 
of  Physick,  nor  their  Learned  Off-spring  had  pathologized 
the  Muscles. 

Pathology  (pabp'lod.^i).  [ad.  mod.  or  med.L. 
pathotogia,  L  Gr.  ira#o-,  PATHO-  +  -\(>7/a,  -LOGY  : 
cf.  F.  pathologic  (c  1600).] 

1.  The  science  or  study  of  disease ;  that  depart- 
ment of  medical  science,  or  of  physiology,  which 
treats  of  the   causes   and   nature   of  diseases,  or 
abnormal  bodily  affections  or  conditions. 

[1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau*  s  Fr.  Chintrg.  \  b/i  Patho* 
logia  treatethe  of  the  cause  and  occasione  of  the  sicknesses.] 
16x1  COTGR.,  Pathologique,  of,  or  belonging  to,  Pathologic. 
a  1682  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Tracts  (1684)  76  This,  in  the  Pathology 
of  Plants,  may  be  the  Disease  of  tftvAAojuai't'o.  1783  W. 
CI'LLEH  First  Lines  Pref.,  Wks.  1827  I.  470  The  many 
hypothetical  doctrines  of  the  Humoral  Pathology.  184.5 
TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  28  Pathology  is  the  physio- 
logy of  disease.  1874  MAHAFFY  Soc*  Life  Greece  ix.  274 
Greek  medicine  rather  started  from  hygiene  than  from 
pathology. 

b.  tratisf.    The   turn   of  morbid   processes   or 
conditions. 

1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Lett.  Friend  §  14  If  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  should  bring  in  their  List  [of  diseases],  Pandoras 
Box  would  swell,  and  there  must  be  a  strange  Pathology. 
1797  M.  RAILI.IE  Morh.  Anat.  (1807)  p.  v,  We  shall  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  body.  1807  Med. 
Jrnl,  XVII.  211  Among  the  variety  of  diseases  ..  few  are 
involved  in  more  obscurity  as  to  their  pathology, .  .than. . 
tetanus.  1881  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  Oct.  17  The  pathology  as 
indicated  in  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  body. 

c.  Extended  to  the  study  of  morbid  or  abnormal 
mental  or  moral  conditions. 

1842  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  114  Understand  the  patho- 
logy of  the  human  soul,  and  be  able  to  cure  its  diseases. 
a  1878  LEWES  Study  Psychol.  \.  (1879)  35  Mental  Pathology 
. .  has  run  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  Mental  Physiology. 

2.  The  study  of  the  passions  or  emotions,  rare. 
1681    tn  Willis*  Rent.  ^  Med.    Wks.  Vocab.,   Pathologie, 

the  doctrine  of  the  passions.  x8..  BENTHAM  Princ.  Civil 
Code  i.  vi.  Wks.  1843  I.  304/2  Pathology  is  a  term.,  not 
hitherto  ..  employed  in  morals,  but  ..  equally  necessary 
here.  ..  Moral  pathology  would  consist  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  passions.  1817  —  Tame 
Springs  of  Action  ibid.  205  Psychological  dynamics,  .has  for 
its  basis  psychological  pathology.  1833  CHALMERS  Const. 
Man  (1834)  II.  ii.  u.  180. 

Pathomania  to  Pathopceous :  see  PATHO-. 
Pathos  (p^'k^s).     [mod.  a.  Gr.  iraOos  suffering, 
feeling  :  so  F.  pathos  (Moliere  1672).] 

1.  That   quality   in   speech,   writing,   music,    or 
artistic  representation  (or  transf.  in  events,  circum- 
stances,  persons,  etc.)  which  excites  a  feeling  of 
pity  or  sadness ;  power  of  stirring  tender  or  melan- 
choly emotion  ;  pathetic  or  affecting  character  or 
influence. 

1668  DRVDEN  Dram.  Poesy  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  81  There  is  a  cer- 
tain gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and  pathos  In  their  more 
serious  plays.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th,  ix.  1632  There  dwells 
a  noble  pathos  in  the  skies,  Which  warms  our  passions. 
1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  I.  u.  xi.  263  He  descanted  on  the 
woes  of  the  land  with  a  pathos  which  drew  tears  from  every 
eye.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  6.  399  The  tale  of 
Protestant  sufferings  was  told  with  a  wonderful  pathos.. by 
John  Foxe. 

b.  A  pathetic  expression  or  utterance,  rare. 
1579  E.  K.  Gloss  Spenser's  Sheph,  Cal.  May  189  And 
With}  A  very  Poeticall  wa96<;  [ed.  1591  pathos],  a  1644 
WESTFIEI.D  Eng.  Face  (1646)127  '  Lord. .  If  thou  wilt  pardon 
thispeople!'  It  was  a  vehement  pathos.  1853-8  HAWTHORNE 
Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  II.  294  Little  pathoses,  .are  abundant 
enough. 

2.  Suffering  ^bodily  or  mental),    rare. 

1693  tr.  BlancardsPhys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pathos,  vid.  Pathcma 
[Pather/ia,  all  preternatural  Conturbation  wherewith  our 
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Body  is  molested].  1842  TENNYSON  Lo-'C  %  Duty  82  Sh;dl 
sharpest  pathos  blight  us,  knowing  all  Life  needs  for  life  is 
possible  to  will?  1853  DL'NGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Path, s, 
Affection,  Disease. 

3.  In  reference  to  art,  esp.  ancient  Greek  art : 
The  quality  of  the  transient  or  emotional,  as 
opposed  to  the  permanent  or  ir'eal :  see  ETHOS  2. 

1881  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  542  The  real  is  preferred  to  the  ideal, 
transient  emotion  to  permanent  lineaments,  pathos  to  ethos. 

Pathway  (pa'J>|W<M).  A  way  that  constitutes 
or  serves  as  a  path  ;  a  way  by  or  along  which  one 
may  walk  or  go  ;  a  path,  track,  way.  (Often  Jig.} 

a  1536  TINDAI.E  Pathway  Wks.  (1573)  377,  I  supposed  it 
very  necessary  to  prepare  this  Pathway  into  the  Scripture 
for  you,  that  ye  might  walke  surely  and  euer  know  the  true 
from  the  false.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  \.  I  viij  b,  lohan 
Baptyst  . .  prepared  a  playne  pathwaye  to  Christ  and  hys 
kyngedome.  1555  EDEN  Decades  87  A  patheway  in  the 
myddest  of  a  fyeld.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  xiii.  270  There 
was  but  one  path-way  which  led  through  the  woods.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  I.  iv,  High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  Sun. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  /K  Africa  388  The  great,  black, 
winding  river  with  a  pathway  in  its  midst  of  frosted  silver 
where  the  moonlight  struck  it,  1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  250  If  its  channels  be  constricted  the  blood  takes  the 
pathway  through  the  locomotor  organs. 

Hence  Patbwayed  (p<rb|W<Fid)  a.,  furnished  with 
a  pathway. 

1839  CLOUGH  Early  Poems  iii.  4  Again  in  vision  clear  thy 
pathwayed  side  I  tread. 

-pathy,  repr.  Gr.  -iraSua,  lit.  'suffering,  feeling', 
the  second  element  of  the  word  HOMCEOPATHY  (Gr. 
opotoiraffiui  the  quality  of  suffering  or  feeling  alike, 
the  having  of  like  affections,  sympathy),  extended 
to  ALLOPATHY,  and  applied,  with  the  sense  '  method 
of  cure,  curative  treatment ',  to  other  compounds, 
as  hydropathy,  kincsipathy.  electropathy,  etc. 

1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  iv, [They  tried]  Hydropathy.. 
Pyropathy,  as  successfully  employed  by  the  old  inquisitors 
to  cure  the  malady  of  thought . .  Geopathy,  or  burying  him. 
Atmopathy,  or  steaming  him...  With  all  other  ipalhies  and 
opathies  which  Noodle  has  invented,  and  Foodie  tried.  1888 
St.  James's  Caz.  20  Sept.,  Pelopalhy,  or  treatment  by  means 
of  mud  baths. ..  Raxopathy,  or  the  grape-cure,  is  more 
favoured  in  vine-producing  countries  than  it  is  in  England. 
Glossopathy  is  now  added  to  the  list ..  [to  express]  the  good 
effects  which  dogs  can  produce  upon  suffering  humanity  by 
applying  their  tongues  to  wounds  and  sores.  This  gentle- 
man is  now  collecting  a  staff  of  suitable  dogs,  with  a  view  to 
opening  a  glossopathic  establishment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zurich.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  6  June  10/1  Never  before . . 
has  light  treatment  taken  definite  shape  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
doing  now  in  a  distinct  'pathy',  which  our  contemporary 
christens  'photopathy*. 

f  Pa-tiate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  pat-l 
to  suffer  4-  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  suffer. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.,  Moles  j  Though  he  patiate 
infirmities,  yet  he  shall  recover. 

t  Pa'tible,  rf.  06s.  [ad.  L.  patibulum  a  fork- 
shaped  yoke  placed  on  the  necks  of  criminals, 
a  fork-shnped  gibbet,  etc.,  f.  pate-re  to  lie  open  + 
-bithim,  forming  names  of  instruments  or  utensils.] 
A  gibbet,  a  cross  ;  the  horizontal  bar  of  a  cross. 

1428-9  Kec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  70  Also  payd 
for  a  patyble  to  serle  . .  Also  payd  for  iiij  Ewangehstes, 
makyng  &  keruyng.  ri4$o  Mirour  Saluacwun  4127  The 
patible  of  the  crosse  for  sheeld  and  targe  hadde  hee.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  74  On  the  aultare  was  a  deske  or 
halpace,  whereon  stoode  a  patible  of  the  Crucifix  of  fine 
golde.  1745  BLOMEFIELD  Norfolk  II.  638  The  Patible  over 
the  Perke  [Rood-loft],  attrib,  1610  GUI.LIM  Heraldry  n. 
'  vii.  (1660)  79  This  manner  of  bearing  of  the  patible  Cross  is 
warranted  by  Rolls  of  greatest  Antiquity. 

t  Patible  (pse-tib'l),  a.  Obs.  [ad.L./ 
pat-T  to  suffer :  see  -IBLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  suffering  or  undergoing  something ; 
liable  to  undergo  something;  subject  to  something. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  115  The  deuil  looked  like  a 
patible  old  Coridon,  with  a  payre  of  homes  on  his  heade 
and  a  cowes  tayle  at  his  breech.  1656  R.  ROBINSON  Christ 
All  134  [Light]  is  an  accidental  form  or  a  patible  quality. 
a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1839)  IV.  211  [Man]  is  a 
passive  as  well  as  active  being :  he  is  a  patible  agent. 
b.  Capable  of  or  liable  to  suffering  ;  passible. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  48  The  patible  and 
withall  impatible  body  of  our  Sauiour  Christ.  1678  CL-IJ- 
WORTH /«/<?/£  Syst.  l.v.  813  The  Demoniack  Bodies,  .have.. 
Gross  Matter  in  them,  and  are  Patible.  1691  BAXTER  Kepi. 
Severity  6  The  raised  wicked  have  not  bodies  less  sensible, 
patible,  or  that  need  less  food. 

2.  '  Capable  of  being  suffered,  endurable,  toler- 
able'.    (In  Dictionaries.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Patible,  to  be  suffered.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Pati/'le,  to  be  suffered  or  indured.  1731  BAILEY,  Patil'le,. . 
sufferable.  1755  JOHNSON,  Patible,  sufferable  ;  tolerable. 

Patibulary  (pati-bi«lari),  a.  rare.  [f.  I.. 
patibul-um  PATIBLE  sb.  +  -AUY  I.  Cf.  F.  patibn- 
laire  (151)1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  gallows;  resembling  the  gallows;  suggesting 
the  gallows  or  hanging.  Chiefly  humorous. 

1646  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  (1686)  216  Some 
patibulary  affixion  after  he  was  slain.  1697  DENNIS  Plot  I 
no  Plot  v,  I  never  saw  a  more  patibulary  phyz.  1801 
Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  155  A  certain  Corn-Buyer,  which  had 
. .  undergone  the  discipline  of  a  patibulary  suspension  on  a 
gallows.  1837  CARLYI.E  Diam.  .VcM.  xvi.  Ess.  1888  V.  103 
Yes,  infinitely  terrible  is  the  Gallows;  it  bestrides  with  its 
patibulary  fork  the  Pit  of  bottomless  Terror !  1838  Fraaf  s 
Mag.  XVII.  767  The  'I  ad  Grecum  Pi!'  of  tile  German 
students  (in  allusion  to  the  patibulary  form  of  that  letter). 


PATIBULATE. 

So   Pati-bulate   v.   trans,    [cf.    L.  patibulM~tts 

gibbeted],  to  hunt;,  humorous  nonce-wd. 

1656  BLOUST  Glessogr.t  Patibulattd,  hanged  on  a  Gibbet, 
Gallows  or  Cross.  1881  Society  n  June  3/1  That  dis. 
tinguished  burglar  after  he  had  been  duly  patibulated.  i88j 
OGILVIK,  P.ttibulutcii. 

Patience  (p^'-Jens),  sb.  Forms:  3-6  paoi-, 
4-6  pacy-,  -ence,  -ens(e,  6-  patience.  [ME.  a. 
OF.  patience,  patience  (lath  c.),  ad.  L. patientia, 

f.  patient-em  suffering,  PATIENT  :  see  -ENCE.] 
I.  The  practice  or  quality  of  being  patient. 

1.  The  suffering  or  enduring  (of  pain,  trouble,  or 
evil)  with  calmness  and  composure  ;  the  quality  or 
capacity  of  so  suffering  or  enduring. 

<ii2»s   Ano:  K.  180  To  be  uttre  temptaciun  is  neod 
pacience,  |>et  is  J>olemodnesse.   1340  Ayenb.  33  Ase  he  ne  may 
no  (ring  bere  be  bo^samnesse,  he  ne  may  bolye  be  paciense.     . 
cii74  CHAUCER  AWM.  u.  pr.  vtL  o3(Camb.  MS.),  Yif  bat  he 
wolde  han  suffred  lyhtly  in  pacience  the  wronges  bat  weeren 
don  vn  to  hym.    ^1440  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  v.  (Sherard 
MS. i,  5if  we  cowde  wel  kepe  pacience  in  tyme  of  aduemte.     • 
»5S3  !*«•  NORTIIUMBI.D.  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  22    ' 
God  grant  me  pacyence  to  endure.     1594  SHAKS.  Rich*  ///,    ] 
i.  i.  126  AVc//...How  hath  your  Lordship  brook'd  imprison-    ' 
tnent  ?  Hast.  With  patience  (Noble  Lord)  as  prisoners  must. 
1658  Whole  Duly  Man  ii.  §  5  Patience,  .is  nothing  else,  but     • 
n  willing  and  quiet  yielding  to  whatever  afflictions  it  pleases 
God  to  lay  upon  us.     1784  COWPKR  Task  iv.  339  That  thus 
We  may  with  patience   bear  our  moderate  ills.     1849  M. 
ARNOLD  To  Gypsy  Child  by  Sea  Shore  13  Drugging  pain  by 
patience.    1868  SWINBURNE  Blake  63  He  endured  all  the 
secret  slights  and  wants.. with  a  most  high  patience. 

b.  Forbearance,  longsu  fife  ring,  longanimity  under 
provocation  of  any  kind;  esp.  forbearance  or 
bearing  with  others,  their  faults,  limitations,  etc. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  99  fere  parfit  treuthe  and 
pouere  herte  is,  and  pacience  of  tonge ;  pere  is  chantee.    1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  xxix.  (Arb.)  73  He  shold  the  better  haue 
pacience  and  pyte  on  Reynarte.     1591  SIIAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv. 
iv.  116,  I  doe  intreat  your  patience  To  heare  me  speake. 
1598  —  Merry  W.  \.  iv.  5  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of    | 
Gods  patience,  and  Kings  English.     x66a  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  n.  vl.  9  13  The  patience  and  long-suffering  of  God, 
leading  men  to  repentance.     1764  FOOTE  Patron  u.  Wks. 
1799  I.  348  Bcv.    1  am  happy,  Sir  Thomas,  if—.    Sir  Tho.     \ 
Your  patience.  There  is  in  you,  Mr.  Bever,  a  fire  of  imagina- 
tion [etc.].     1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  II.  93  His  discipular    j 
patience  when  Rousseau  told  him  that  his  verses  were  poor,    j 
.  .is  a  little  uncommon  in  a  prince. 

C.  The  calm  abiding  of  the  issue  of  time,  pro- 
cesses, etc. ;   quiet  and  self-possessed  waiting  for    i 
something  ;  'the  quality  of  expecting  long  without 
rage  or  discontent'  (J.j. 

£i.375  Se.  /-«-.  Saints  \\\.  (Andreas)  405  Jet  wil  I  with    ! 
paciens  aquhil  here  be.     138*  WYCLIF  Luke  xxi.  19  In  $oure    i 
pacience  je   schulen  welde  joure  soulis   [15x6    TINDALE, 
With  your  pacience  possesse  your  soules].      1475  SIR  J. 
PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  130,  I  beseche  yow  off"  pacyence  tyll    j 
the  begynuyng  of  the  next  veer,     1526  TINDALE  Jos.  v.  7 
The  husbande  man  wayteb-  for  the  precious  frute  offe  the    ! 
erth,  and  hath  long  pacience  there  vppon,  vntill  he  receave 
the  yerly  and  the  latter  rayne.     1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  153 
He  had  not  the  patience  to  expect  a  present,  but  demanded 
one.    1654  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Sweef.  Kmb.  (1772)  \\.  401 
Their  ambassador.. was  put  to  the  patience  of  staying  an 
hower  and  a  halfe.  .before  he  was  called  in  to  his  highnes. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  87 

UehoKl  the  fruits  of  eleven  years  patience.     1866  RUSKIN 

Et/t.  Dust  iv.  61  Patience  is  the  finest  and  worthiest  part 
of  fortitude,— and  the  rarest,  too. 

d.  Constancy  in  labour,  exertion,  or  effort. 

1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  jjs  The  same  nyght,  with     j 
grett  Diffyculty  and  moche  paciens,  we  war  Delivered  a     j 
borde  into  ower  Shippe.    a  1774  W.  HARTE  Eulogius  Poems 
(1810)  382/2   He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness 
taught.    1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  it.  190  We.  .in  the  fight 
opposed.. to  the  exasperate  patience  of  the  foe,  Desperate 
endurance.     1871  DARWIN  I) esc.  Man  in.  xix.  (1874)  565 
Genius  has  been  declared  by  a  great  authority  to  be  patience ; 
and  patience,  in  this  sense,  means  unflinching,  undaunted 
perseverance. 

e.  Personified,  or  represented  in  a  figure. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xnr.  39  Pacience  in  be  paleis  stode 
in  pilgrymes  clothes,  And  preyde  mete  for  charite.  1509 
HA  WES  rust.  Pleas,  xx.  (Percy  Soc.)  96  To  wofull  creatures 
she  is  goodly  leche,  Wyth  her  good  syster  called  Pacyence. 
1601  SHAKS.  /«'*•/.  ^V.  u.  iv.  117  She  sate,  like  Patience  on 
-i  Monument,  Smiling  at  greefe.  1884  HENLEY  &  STEVENSON 
Three  Plays,  Beau  Austin  i.  ii,  I  cannot  away  with  your 
pale  cheeks  and  that  Patience-on-a-Monument  kind  of  look. 

f.  Phrases  and  locutions: 

t  Patience  perfcrce^  patience  upon  compulsion,  i.  e.  when 
there  is  no  other  course  (ofa.).  My  patience  I  an  ejaculation 
of  surprise (colloq\  Patience!  It 'ave patience  I  be  patient ; 
wait  a  little;  give  or  allow  sufficient  time.  To  have  Patience 
-i'ith  t  in,  toward}^  to  show  forbea:  ance  toward ;  so,  to  have 
mtfmtfatc*  with  (colloq.),  to  be  unable  to  bear  patiently,  to 
be  irritated  by.  Out  of  patience,  advb.  phr.  (sometimes  adj.), 
provoked  so  as  no  longer  to  have  patience  (with),  t  To  take 
inp.tt fc nee,  to  receive  or  accept  with  resignation  (obs.). 

»575  GASCOIGNK  U 'cedes  (title)  'Patience  Perforce.  Content 
thyselfe  with  patience  perforce.  1607  HEYWOOIJ  Wont.  Killed 
iv.  Kindn.  Plays  1874  II.  138  Here's  patience  perforce, 
He  needs  must  trot  afoot  that  tires  his  horse.  1670  RAY 
Proverbs  130  Patience  perforce  is  a  medicine  fora  mad  dog. 
1873  MURDOCH  Doric  Lyre  33  "Ma  patience,  that  beats 
a'l  6-1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  won  i.  58  My  dere  moder 
'haue  a  lytyll  pacyence.  1705  VANBRUGH  Confed.  in.  ii, 
Flip.  Have  patience,  and  it  shall  be  done.  1765  GRAY 
Shakespeare  i  A  moment's  patience,  gentle  Mistress  Anne. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Concl.  72  '  Have  patience  ',  I  replied, 
'  ourselves  are  full  Of  social  wrong '.  Ibid.  78  This. .  world  of 
ours  is  but  .1  child  Yet  in  the  go-cart.  Patience  !  Give  it 
time  To  learn  its  limbs.  138*  WYCLIF  Matt,  xviii.  26  *Haue 
pacience  in  me,  and  all*  tuingis  I  shal  ^eelde  to  thee.  15*6 
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TINDALE  j  Then.  v.  14  Korbeare  the  wealce,  have  continual! 
pacience  towarde  alle  men.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes 
Ixiv,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  Colonel.  1541  UOALL 
Erusin.  Apoph.  341  Archias  beeyng  throughly  "out  of 
pacience  thretened  to  pull  hym  parforce  out  of  the  temple. 
1686  tr.  CHardiM1!  Trav.  Ptrsia  34  Which  put  the  Vizier 
so  out  of  Patience.  1804  M.  G.  LEWIS  Bravo  a/  Ytnicc 
(1856)  II.  iv.  316  [He]  was  out  of  all  patience  with  himself. 
1:1386  CHAUCER  Kut's  T.  226  *Taak  al  in  pacience  Oure 
prisoun,  for  it  may  noon  oother  be. 

g.  Muscle  of  patience, patience  muscle:  thelevator 
muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  ratiattiz  mitsculux  (with  Anato- 
mists), the  muscle  of  patience,  so  called  from  the  great 
service  of  it  in  labour.  It  is  the  same  as  Levator  Scapular. 

2.  With  of:  The  fact  or  capacity  of  enduring ; 
patient  endurance  of.  Cf.  IMPATIENCE  I  b.  rare. 

1530  TISUALE  AHSW.  More  m.  xiii.  C  iij  b.  Why  setteth  he 
not  his  eyes  on  the  thankes  geuynge  for  that  pleasure  and 
on  the  pacience  of  other  displeasures  ?  1^18  PRIOR  Solomoti  u. 
800  Patience  of  toil,  and  love  of  virtue  fails.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  II.  x.  366  Patience  of  injuries.  1771  Ann.  Keg.  44/1 
That  patience  of  hunger,  and  every  kind  of  hardship. 

1 3.  Sufferance  ;  indulgence  ;  leave,  permission  ; 
chiefly  in  by  or  with  your  patience.  Obs. 

1558  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log,  Ded.  Pij  b,  By  your  patience  be 
it  spoken.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.(i88z>  66  And  thus 
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Sir, ..by  your  patience,  I  needes  must  rest  me. 
II.  Special  senses. 

4.  Name  for  a  species  of  Dock,  called  by  the 
old  herbalists  Paticntia.  (Rumex  Patienlia  Linn.), 
formerly  used   in  Britain  instead  of  spinach,  in 
salads,  etc.     Sometimes  extended  to  other  species 
of  Dock:  Wild  Patience,  Rumex  obtusifolius.   See 
also  PATIENCE-DOCK,  PASSIONS,  DOCK  sb.1  I  b. 

[The  origin  of  this  name  has  not  been  traced.] 
(•1440  Proinp.  Pan1.  376/1  Pacyence,  herbe,  patiencia. 
c  1450  Two  Cookcry-oks,  n.  69  Take  Colys,  . .  Bctus  and 
Borage,  aliens,  Violette,  Malvis,  parsle,  betayn,  pacience, 
be  white  of  the  lekes,  and  J>e  croppe  of  be  netle.  1538  TURNER 
LioMus  B  ij,  Hipfolapalhon,  officine  fatitntiam  uocant, 
vulgus  Patience.  1546  }.  HEYWOOU  I'rm:  (1867)  37  Let 
pacience  growe  in  your  gardein  ahvaie.  1507  GEHARDE 
Hertal  ii.  Ixxviii.  §  7.  314  The  Monkes  Rubarbe  is  called  in 
Latine  Ruinex  stttium,  and  Patientia,  or  Patience,  which 
worde  is  borrowed  of  the  French,  who  call  this  herbe 
Pacience.  1611  FI.ORIO,  Lapato,  the  wild  Dock  or  Patience. 
1629  PARKINSON  Pat-ad,  in  Sole  u.  xiv.  483  Garden  Patience 
is  a  kinde  of  Docke.  171*  tr.  1'omcfs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  44 
The  Leaves  are  like  enough  those  of  Wild  Patience.  1882 
J.  SMITH  Diet.  F.con.  Plants,  Herb  of  Patience  (Rumex 
Paticntia).  1886  G.  NICHOLSON  Viet.  Card.,  Patience  or 
Herb  Patience, . .  a  hardy  perennial . .  the  leaves  of  which 
were  formerly  much  used  in  the  place  of  Spinach. 

5.  A   game   of  cards    (either   ordinary  playing 
cards,  or  small  cards  marked  with  numbers),  in 
which  Ihe  cards  are  taken  as  they  come  from  the 
pack  or  set,  and  the  object  is  to  arrange  them  in 
some  systematic   order;    usually  for   one   person 
alone  (in  which  case  also  called  solitaire}. 

1816  W.  WARDEN  Lett.  Conduct  Napoleon  (ed.  4)  198  He 
is  sent  to  the  sideboard  to  play  at  Patience  until  the  new 
pack  would  deal  with  more  facility.  i8»»  LADY  GRANVILLE 
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plant  are  well  known,  but  it  is  there  called  '  patient  dock  '. 
1872  RoHtledgi't  Ev.  Boy'i  Ann.  Sept.  631/1  The  young 
shoots  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  Patience  Dock. 

Fatiency  (p/'-Jensi).  rare.  [f.  PATIE.NT  (after 
agency):  see  -ENCY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  patient  or  passive  :  see  PATIENT  a.  3,  sb.  4. 

1607  /.  SERGEANT  Solid Pkilos.  317  Which.. hu the  truest 
Notion  of  Agency  in  it,  without  any  Mixture  of  Paliency  ; 
because  the  Body  moved  cannot  re-act  upon  it,  1813-21 
BENTHAM  Ontology  Wks.  1843  VIII.  207/1  They  are  each 
one  of  them  agent  and  patient  at  the  same  time.  No  one 
exhibits  more  of  agency,  no  one  more  of  patiency,  than  any 
other,  a  1831  —  Logic  ibid.  228/2. 

Patient  (p^'Jent),  a.  and  sb.      Forms :   4-6 
paoy-,  4-7  paoi-,  6-  patient,  (6  paty-).     [a.  OF. 
pacient,  passient  (13-141!!  c.),  later  patient,  ad.  L. 
patient-em,  pr.  pple.  olpatl  to  suffer.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Bearing  or  enduring  (pain,  affliction,  trouble, 
or  evil  of  any  kind)  with  composure,  without  dis- 
content or  complaint;  having  the  quality  or  capacity 
of  so  bearing ;  exercising  or  possessing  patience. 

c  11*0-40  [implied  in  PATIENTLY],  £1370  Hymns  Virgin 
106  Tn  peyne  be  meke  and  pacient.  1381  Wyci.ir  Rom.  xii. 
12  loyinge  in  hope,  pacient  in  tribulacioun.  t  1450  tr.  De 
Intitatione  I.  xvi.  18  Studie  to  be  pacient  in  sulTnng.  1)96 
SIIAKS.  Merch.  V.  \.  iii.  no  Many  a  time. .you  haue  rated 
me.  .Still  haue  I  borne  it  withapatient shrug.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  I.  viii.  Wks.  (1851)  39  Job  the  patientest  of  men. 
1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  407,  I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and 
patient  pair.  For  ye  are  worthy.  1841  TENNYSON  St.  Sim. 
Styl.  15  Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne  Rain,  wind, 
frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet,  and  snow. 

b.  Longsuffering,  forbearing;  with  la,  towards, 
lenient  towards,  bearing  with  (olhers,  their  infir- 
mities, etc.). 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  195  Paciente  of  tonge,  And 
boxome  as  of  berynge  to  burgeys  and  to  lordes.  138* 
WYCLIF  i  Thess,  v.  14  Resceyue  je  syke  men,  be  }e  pacient 
to  alle  men.  1598  B.  JONSON  £r.  Man  in  Hum.  HI.  iv, 
Vou'ld  mad  the  patient'st  body  in  the  world,  to  beare  you 
talke  so,  without  any  sense  or  reason.  1606  CHAPMAN 
]  Gentlem.  Usher  Plays  1873  I.  325  Thou  weariest  not  thy 
husbands  patient  eares.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFPE  Italian  i, 
Ellena  was  the  sole  support  of  her  aunt's  declining  years  ; 
..patient  to  her  infirmities.  1859  BRIGHT  Hymn,'  And_now, 

0  Father ' ,  Most  patient  Saviour,  who  dost  love  us  still. 

C.  Calmly  expectant ;  not  hasty  or  impetuous ; 
quietly  awaiting  the  course  or  issue  of  events,  etc. 
1381  WYCLIF  Eccl.  vii.  8  Bctere  is  a  pacient  man  than 
the  enhauncende  hymself.  1526  t'ilgr.  Perf.  (W.  dc  W. 
1531)  41  b,  Better  it  is  to  haue  a  pacyent  soule,  than  to  do 
myracles.  121550  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  512  Gif  5e 
wald  lufe  and  luvit  be,  In  mynd  keip  weill  thir  thmgis  thre, 
..  Be  secreit,  trew,  and  pacient.  1598  CHAPMAN  Blind 
Beggar  Plays  1873  I.  33  lie  patient  my  wench  and  He  tell 
thee.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Kent.  Forest  i,  I  he  ruffian., 
bid  him  be  patient  awhile.  1866  RUSKIN  Et/t.  Dust  iv.  6;, 

1  know  twenty  persevering  girls  for  one  patient  one;  but  it 
is  only  that  twenty-first  who  can  do  her  work,  out  and  out, 
or  enjoy  it.     1883  R.  M.  BENSON  Spir.  Read.  Advent  115 
We  must  form  a  habit  of  patient  expectation. 

d.  Continuing  or  able  to  continue  a  course  of 
action  without  being  daunted  by  difficulties  or  hin- 
drances ;  persistent,  constant,  diligent,  unwearied. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  45  Take  to  you  wonted  strength, 
And  maister  these  mishaps  with  patient  might.  1611  BIBLK 
Rom.  ii.  7  Who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seeke 
for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortalitie.  a  1717  NEW  TON 


Patience  with  a  ragged  pack  of  cards.  1874  LADV  CADOGAN 
(title)  Illustrated  Games  of  Patience.  looi  Muntty't  Mag. 
(U.  S.)  XXIV.  873/1  This  is  a  difficult  Patience  to  get  \  its 
solution  depends  on  watchfulness  and  luck. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  patience-trying  adj. ; 
(sense  5)  patience  card,  case,  pact,  player. 

1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  HI.  119  It  was  tiresome, 
patience-trying  work  and  reminded  me  of  the  old  dissected 
puzzles  of  my  boyhood.  1898  Weslm.  Caz.  n  Jan.  i/i 
Always,  like  a  skilful  patience  player,  leave  vacancies  for 
last  chances.  1901  Munsey's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  872/1 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  regular  Patience  pack 
than  to  play  with  ordinary  cards.  The  Patience  cards  are 
only  two  and  a  half  by  one  and  three  fourths  inches. 

Fa-tience,  v.  rare.     [f.  prec.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  endow  with  patience,  make  patient ; 
reft,  to  be  patient,  have  patience.  Cf.  PATIENT  v.  I. 

1603  Play  Sliicley  in  Simpson  Sell.  S/iafo.  (1878)  I.  159 
Patience  but  yourself  awhile. 

2.  inlr.  To  have  or  exercise  patience. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  ll'alrlen  D  ij,  To  warne  the  blue- 
coate  Corrector  when  he  should  patience  and  surcease.    1835 
New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  337,  1  had  '  swam  on  a  gondola 
at  Venice,  and  '  patienced  '  in  a  punt  at  Putney. 

Fatience-dock.  Herb.  Also  9  patient-dock, 
[f.  PATIENCE  sb.  4  +  DOCK  s6.1] 

1.  Properly,  The  dock  called  PATIENCE,  Rumex 
Patientia. 

1884  MILLER  Planl-n.,  Patience-Dock,  Rumc.r  Patiextia. 
IHa.,  Kunie.r  Patientia,  Monk's  Rhubarb,  Patience,  or 
Patient  Dock. 

2.  In  the  north  of  England,  applied  to  the  Bistort 
(Polygonum  Bistortd),  there  also  called  PASSIONS, 
PASSION-DOCK,  of  which  '  the  leaves  are  by  some 
boiled  in  the  Spring,  and  eaten  as  greens '  (Light- 
foot  Flora  Scot.  206). 

1776-96  WITHERING  Rrit.  1'lants  (ed.  3)  II.  383  note.  The 
young  shoots  are  eaten  in  herb  pudding  in  the  _North  of 
England,  and  about  Manchester,  they  are  substituted  for 
greens  under  the  name  of  Patienct  Dock.  i86j  Science 
Gossip  36  (E.  D.  D.)  In  Cheshire  the  edible  qualities  of  ihe 


many  years  of  patient  labour. 
6.  fig.  of  things. 

1820  KEATS  Hyperion  i.  353  And  still  they  were  the  same 
bright,  patient  stars,   loiil.  HI.  98  The  most  patient  brilliance 
I    of  the  moon!    ai86i  MRS.   BROWNING  Litllt  Mattie  lii. 
Smooth  Down  her  patient  locks. 

2.  With  of:  Enduring  or  able  to  endure  (evil, 
suffering,  etc."  ;  endurant  of.  (Cf.  impatient  of.) 

1-1440  Promp.  Pan'.  376/1  Pacyent  of  sufferynge.  1600 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  IX.  338  Neither  are  they  so  patient 
of  hunger  as  of  thirst,  n6»i  CHAPMAN  Iliad  x.  145  Old 
man,  that  never  tak'st  repose,  Thou  art  too  patient  of  our 
toil.  a.  1706  EVELYN  K al.  Hart.  (1729!  227  Plants  least 
patient  of  Cold.  1741  YOUNG  fit.  T*.  iv.  3  Thine  Ear  is 
patient  of  a  serious  Song.  1780  COWPER  Table  Talk  224 
Patient  of  constitutional  control,  He  bears  it  with  meek 
manliness  of  soul.  1816-34  WORDSW.  To  May  x,  Streams 
that  April  could  not  check  Are  patient  of  thy  rule. 

b.  Of  words,  writings,  etc. :  Capable  of  bearing 
or  admitting  of  (a  particular  interpretation). 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Rtlig.  Prot.  i.  Pref.  to  E  Knott  {  20 
That  their  xxxix  Articles  are  patient,  nay  ambitious  of  some 


1879  La  COLERIDGE  in  Lam  Kef.  Com.  Pleas  Div.  IV.  j 
His  language  is  at  least  patient  of  such  an  interpretation. 
1894  ILLINGWORTH  Personality  Hum.  «,  Dm.  vii.  (1895)  169 
The  picture  is  patient  of  various  interpretations. 
8.  Undergoing  the  action  of  another;  passive. 
(Correlative  to  agent.)  rare. 
ci6n  CHAPMAS  Iliad  To  Rdr.  (1865)  78  (Translators) 

i    apply  Their  pains  and  cunnings  word  for  word  to  render 
Their  patient  authors.     n64S  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I. 

I    This  motion  betwixt  the  agent  spirit,  and  patient  matter, 

\    produceth  an  actual  heat. 

B    >^. 
J     -V  sufferer;  one  who  suffers  patiently.  Now  rare. 

,»,    I.ANX;.  .    /'.    PI.  C.  .xiv.  99  So  hat  po«re  pac.e. 
afflfest  lif  of  alle,  And  alle  parfit.  pre^t-   to  pouert. 


pafflfe 


1481  CAXTON  Revnard\\.  (Arb.)  25, 1  can  not  bettre  it,  I  shal 
take  it  patiently.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 
('55.0  74  The  other  besought  his  lord..,  saying;  deale 
patiently  with  me.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  HI.  v.  118  Since 
patiently  and  constantly  thou  hast  stucke  to  the  bare  For- 
tune of  that  Begger  Posthumus.  1682  Noams  Hierocles, 
Gold,  Vcras  20  Bear  patiently  what  111  by  Heaven  is  sent 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  tf  F.  xlii.  (1869)  II.  580  He  patiently 
endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life.  1874  GREKN  Short 
Hist.  iii.  §  7.  149  He  listens  patiently  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends. 

b.   Hyphened  to  adj.  (before  its  sb.). 

1891  PATER  Wks.  (rooi)  VIII.  209  Wnve  upon  wave,  of 
patiently-wrought  stone.  1900  Daily  Ncn*  21  May  3/3  The 
steps  of  the  patiently-pursued  policy. 

Fa'tientuesS.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  i-  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  patient ;  patience. 

^1470  G.  ASHRY  Active  Policy  326  Do  it  with  pite  & 
pacientnesse,  With  no  vengeance.  1587  GOLDINC  De  Mornay 
xxviii.  402  Who  hath  not  cause  here  to  honour  the  patient- 
nes  of  God  ?  1609  TOURNEUR  Fun.  Poem  on  Sir  F.  Vert 
301  Hee. .with  a  most  un-weari'd  patientness  Would  labour 
to  . .  impresse  His  demonstrations.  1893  Ln.  LYTTON  King 
vii.  279  Sufier  it  with  queenly  patientness. 
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sholde  drawe.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  xxi.  The 
pacientes  grief  and  Scholers  payne.  1621  LAOV  M.  WROTH 
(Jrania  547  No  payne  was  in  her  that  hee  was  not  a  patient 
of.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xxii.  275  Nor  would  the 
Jewes,  who  did  all  in  disgrace  of  the  blessed  Patient.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  486  P2  Let  them  not  pretend  to  be  free 
..and  laugh  at  us  poor  married  Patients.  1795  SOUTH EY 
Vis.  Maid  Orleans  n.  217  A  scoffing  fiend, ..Mock'd  at  his 
patients,  and  did  often  strew  Ashes  upon  them,  and  then 
bid  them  say  Their  prayers  aloud. 

t  b.  esp.  One  who  suffers  from  bodily  disease ; 
a  sick  person.   Obs.  (exc.  as  involved  in  2). 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfonce  i,  Whan  the  pacyent  or 
seke  man  sawe  her.  1530  PALSGR.  250/2  Pacyent  a  sicke 
body,  patient.  1631  JORDEN  Nat.  Bathes  xvi.  (1669)  150 
Those  patients  which  think  to  cure  themselves,.. are  often- 
times  dangerously  deceived. 

2.  One  who  is  under  medical  treatment  for  the 
cure  of  some  disease  or  wound ;  one  of  the  sick 
persons  whom  a  medical  man  attends ;  an  inmate 
of  an  infirmary  or  hospital. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  1034  (1090)  And,  as  an  esy 
pacient,  |>e  lore  Abit  of  hym  bat  go^  aboute  his  cure. 
£-1386  —  Melib.  F46  To  vs  Surgiens  aperteneth  ..  to  oure 
pacientz  that  we  do  no  damage.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  39  The  physicien  Is  not  sure,  for  amongis  his 
pack-nils  he  may  take  sekenesse.  1547  BOORDE  Brev. 
Health  Pref.  ab,  Chierurgions  ought. .not  to  be  boystiouse 
about  his  pacientes,  but  lovyngly  to  comforte  theym.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  VUIt  in.  ii.  41  He  brings  his  Physicke  After 
his  Patients  death.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  345  As  house- 
surgeon,  he  must  have  attended  the  patient  1879  Casselfs 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  96/1  He  endeavoured  ..  to  practise 
medicine,  but  could  nowhere  find  patients. 

1 3.  A  person  subjected  to  the  supervision,  care, 
treatment,  or  correction  of  some  one.  Obs.  (exc.  as 
transf.  from  a). 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  341  Scharpe  correccion  and 
hasty  movethe  the  paciente  raber  to  vice  ben  to  vertu.  1526 
SKELTON  Magnyf,  2415  Red.  Syr,  is  your  pacyent  any  thynge 
amendyd  ?  Good.  Ye,  syr,  he  is  sory  for  that  he  hath  offend  yd. 
1657  Penit.  Coitf.  ix.  287  The  Priests  may  rather  justly 
complaine.  .of  the  scarcity  of  their  Patients. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  that  xindergoes  some  action, 
or  to  whom  or  which  something  is  done;  'that 
which  receives  impressions  from  external  agents ' 
(J.),  as  correlative  to  agent t  and  distinguished  from 
instrument^  a  recipient. 

1580  LYLY  Euphites  (Arb.)  404  The  eye  of  the  man  is  the    ' 
arrow,  the  bewtie  of  the  woman  the  white,  which  shooteth    , 
not,  but  receiueth,  being  the  patient,  not  the  agent.     1620    : 
T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  72  The  mutuall  touching  of  the 
agent,  and  patient,  id  est,  of  the  fire  heating,  and  thing    i 
heated  by  it.    1725  WATTS  Logic  i.  ii.  §  4  When  a  smith  with    ; 
a  hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  iron  . .  the  iron  Is  the  patient*  or 
the  subject  of  passion,  in   a   philosophical   sense,     a  1791 
WESLEY  Serm.  Ixvii.  i.  4  Wks.  i8n  IX.  224  He  that  is  not 
free  is  not  an  Agent,  but  a  Patient.     1870  SWINBURNE  Ess. 
$  Stud.  (1875)  54  To  you  he  [Shakespeare]  leaves  it.  .to  love    ' 
or  hate,  applaud  or  condemn,  the  agents  and  the  patients  of    j 
his  mundane  scheme. 

t  Pa'tient,   v.    Obs.     [f.  PATIENT  a. :   cf.  F.   ! 
patienter  into.  (i6thc.  in  Littre~).] 

1.  trans.  To  make  patient ;  esp.  refl.  to  calm  or   j 
quiet  oneself,  be  patient. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  \.  (1895)  76 'Patient  iour- 
self,  good  maister  Freare*  (quod  he),  'and  be  not  angry1.    [ 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  121  Patient  your  selfe,  Madam,  and    I 
pardon  me.    1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  185  It    I 
should  patient  vs  a  while.     1647  TRAPP  Comm.  2  Thess.  \.  4 
Faith  patienteth  the  heart. 

2.  intr.  To  be  patient,  to  show  patience. 

1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorboduc  iv.  ii.  F  iij  b,  Pacient  your 
grace,  perhappes  he  liueth  yet.  1644  'Dicwt  lintitort.  Souls 
(1645)  128  An  overflowing  reward  for  thy  enduring  and 
pat  lent  ing  in  this  thy  darksome  prison. 

Patientless  (p^-Jentles),  a.  [f.  PATIENT  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Having  no  patients,  without  patients. 

1815  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  310  Any  young  aspiring 
surgeon,  or  patientless  physician.  1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado 
xxiv.  (1862)  257  Patientless  physicians,.. and  half-starved 
editors. 

Patiently  (p<?''-Jentli),  adv.  [f,  PATIENT  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  patient  manner  j  with  patience.  (See 
the  adj.) 

c  1320 Cast. Lovfiis^He  suffred  hit  alle  pacyently,  ^1340 
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t  Pa'tientry,  Obs.  rare,  [f.  PATIENT  $b.  +  -TIY  : 
cf.  tenantry^  The  body  of  patients  or  persons 
tinder  medical  treatment. 

1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  (1876)  161  To  see  how 
pretily  these  young  gamesters,  Male  and  Female,  lay  about 
them,  and  engrosse  the  greater  part  of  Patientrie  in  all 
places  wheresoeuer. 

tPatif,  -yf(e,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Of  uncertain 
origin  and  sense ;  possibly  a  scribal  error;  perh., 
in  cross  patif,  =  (cross)  of  (Christ's)  suffering  or 
passion. 

£•1470  HARDING  Ckron.  civ.  ix,  For  there  he  [Egbert]  had 
the  felde  and  victorye,  ..  By  vertue  of  the  crosse  patyfe 
[v.rr.  patife,  patyff,  MS.  Harl.  661  patife  and]  precyous ; 
For  wniche  alwaye  (after]  in  hys  banner,  Of  azuer  whole 
the  crosse  of  golde  he  bear.. in  mynde  of  Chris  tes  lore,  His 
crosse,  his  death,  and  his  holy  passyon. 

Patin,  obs.  form  of  PATEN,  PATTEN. 


Patina  (pwtina).  [In  sense  i,  a.  L.  patina, 
-enat  a  broad  shallow  dish  or  pan,  in  med.L.  the 
plate  used  in  the  Eucharist.  In  sense  2,  ad.  F. 


patine  (i8th  c.),  of  uncertain  origin,  but  prob.  from 
the  L.  word.] 

fl.  a.  ArchseoL  The  ancient  Roman  vessel  so 
called  (see  above),  b.  Eccl.  —  PATEN  i. 

1857  BIRCH  Ane.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  317  The/a/twa  was  flat, 
and  held  soup  ;  and  was  the  generic  name  for  a  dish.  1868 
MILMAM  St,  Paul's  85  The  patina  and  chalice  were  taken 
from  his  hands. 

2.  A  film  or  incrustation  produced  by  oxidation 
on  the  surface  of  old  bronze,  usually  of  a  green 
colour  and  esteemed  as  an  ornament.  Hence 
extended  to  a  similar  alteration  of  the  surface  of 
marble,  flint,  or  other  substances. 

1748  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conway  6  Oct.,  Squibs. . 
bronzed  over  with  a  patina  of  gunpowder.  1797  Monthly 
Mag.  Ill,  509  The  vase  is  of  bronze,  covered  oyn  patina 
of  very  fine  green.  1876  MATHEWS  Coinage  Introd.  5  The 
thin  green  coating  ..  called  the  patina,  which  occurs  on 
coins  which  have  been  long  buried.  1892  PATER  Wks.  (1901) 
VIII.  227  The  old  black  front,  with  its  inestimable  Patina 
of  ancient  smoke  and  weather  and  natural  decay. 

Hence  Paginated,  Fa'tinons  adjs.^  covered  with 
a  patina  (sense  2);  Patina- tion,  formation  of  or 
incrustment  with  a  patina. 

1848  DEQUINCEY  Sortilege  <$•  Astral.  Wks.  1862  VIII.  274 
Rather  more  patinous,  if  numismatists  will  lend  me  that 
word.  1880  'Times  20  Nov.  10  The  little  bronze  head  of 
Zeus.,  finely  pat  mated.  1888  J.  D.  BUTLER  in  N.  «V  Q.  /th 
Ser.  V.  364  A  virtuoso,  valuing  a  coin  at  ten  times  its 
intrinsic  worth  for  time-blackened  patinatipn.  1898  Nat. 
Science  Feb.  106  The  origin  of  the  patmation  of  flints  has 
been  frequently  discussed. 

||  Patine  (patrn).     [F.  patine.']    =  prec.  2. 
1883  G.  H.  BOUGHTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  388/2  Like 
an  old  bronze  with  a  most  valuable  '  patine '  on  the  surface. 

Patine,  var.  of  PATEN  ;  obs.  form  of  PATTEN. 

Patined,  ///.  a.  rare—1.  [f.  patin,  var.  of 
PATEN,  after  the  Shaks.  passage  in  sense  3.]  Set 
like  inlaid  *  patens '. 

1894  Persian  Pict.  89  Night,  revealing  the  great  depths  of 
heaven  and  the  patined  stars. 

II  Patio  (pa-ti».     [Sp.,  »  court  of  a  house.] 

1.  An  inner  court,  open  to  the  sky,  in  a  Spanish 
or  Spanish- American  house. 

1828  W.  IRVING  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1864)  II.  287  The  patios 
planted  with  orange  and  citron  trees  and  refreshed  by 
fountains.  1887  J.  BALL  Nat.  in  S.  Amer.  161  The  building 
included  three  small  courts,  or  patios.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXVII.  38/2  The  typical  Mexican  house  is  built  m  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square.. .In  the  unroofed  quadrangle,  or 
Patio,  as  it  is  called,  is  spent  the  greater  portion  of  what  open 
air  life  the  women ..  enjoy.  1900  ST.  BARBE  Mod.  Spain  48 
Crowding  round  t\\&  patio  door  each  morning. 

2.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Minesfy  Mining -$\-$  Amalgamating- 
ore,  which  has  been  worked  by  the  old  Mexican  process  on 
the  patio.  x88z  —  Mining  Gloss.,  Patio,  the  yard  where 
the  ores  are  cleaned  and  assorted ;  also,  the  amalgamation 
floor,  or  the  Spanish  process  itself  of  amalgamating  silver 
ores  on  an  open  floor.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr,  Prec.  Met. 
U.  S.  588  Our  Spanish- American  neighbors,  by  the  patio  pro- 
duced a  very  slow  and  incomplete  contact. 

tFa'tis,  patise,  sol  Ods.  In  5-6  patiz, 
patyse.  [a.  OP./0/u;  -&,later/af/tf  i—'L.pactitiuM, 
-trium,  sb.  use  ofpacticius  agreed  upon,  stipulated, 
f,  pactum  PACT.]  Terms  (of  peace) ;  a  bargain  or 
treaty;  tribute. 

c  1500  Melusine  301  The  patiz  or  trybut,  that  thou  takest 
thrugh  thy  grete  pryde,  of  my  lord,  my  faders  peple.  Ibid. 
324  To  treate  with  hym  for  som  patyse  or  for  som  peas. 

t  Patise,^.2  Obs.  A  kind  of  red  pigment :  see 
quots.  Also  patise-red. 

1598  FLORIO,  Saudtce,  patisered  or  arsenike,  a  kinde  of 


1612  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  (1661)  156  Patise,  or  a  kinde  of 
red  or  Arsenide  colour. 

t  Patise,  patish,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  -yse,  6 
-es,  -yshe,  pattish.  [a.  OF.  type  *patiser,  in 
mod.F.  pactiser  to  make  a  pact,  f.  pactis  PATIS 
sbl  or  pacte  PACT.  Cf.  \l.  patteggiare,  -iggiare> 
to  covenant,  bargain,  f. patto:— L. pactum^\ 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  covenant  or  agreement,  make 
terms,  treat,  bargain,  covenant,  agree. 

1475  Rk.  Noblesse  iRoxb.)  K  Many  of  theym  duelling  upon 


PATOIS. 

the  marches  patised  to  youre  adverse  partie  also  to  dwells 
in  rest.  1530  PALSGR.  655/1,  I  patyse,  as  one  frontyer  towne 
dothe  with  an  other  in  tyme  of  warre  to  save  them  bothe 
harmlesse.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  5  She  would 
readely  patyshe  and  couenant  with  God.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
144/33  To  Pattish,  pacisci.  Ibid.  148/21  To  Patise,  pacisci, 
conspirare. 

b.  trans.  To  covenant  or  stipulate  for. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  263  Upon  the  bryngyng  of 
the  money  whiche  the  pirates  patyshed  for  his  raunsome. 

2.  trans.  To  exact  tribute  from,  to  tax. 

c  1500  Melusine  304  This  fals  tray  tour  geaunt shal  neuer 
more  patyse  you,  For  he  as  now.. hath  neyther  lust  nor 
talent  to  aske  ony  tribut  of  you. 

Hence  tPa'tising-  (patesing)  vblsb.,  making 
of  terms,  bargaining,  treating;  f  Patisement,  a 
private  or  underhand  pact. 

1529  .S/.  Papers  Hen.  K//7,  II.  150  Imposicions,  ..that 
at  an  entre  or  exployte  shalbe  imponed  or  had,  by  way  of 
patysment  or  agrement,  upon  thenemyse.  1530  PALSGR. 
252/2  Patisyng  atreatieofpeace,  as  frontier  townes  take  one 
of  another,  patisaige.  1560  ABP.  PARKEK  Corr.  (Parker 
Soc.)  124  To  hurt  the  state  of  our  churches  by  exercising 
any  extraordinary  patesing  for  packing  and  purchasing. 

tPa'tisser,  pa-stisar.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6 
patesar,  patticear,  pottisear.  [a,  F.  pdtissier,  in 
OF.  pasticier,  pastisser,  =  It.  pasticciaro,  pastic- 
cierei—L,.  type  *pastTci&rius  (in  med.L.  pasticeritts), 
f.  med.L.  pastiditm  pasty,  f.  pasta  PASTE.]  A 
seller  of  pastry,  a  pastry-cook. 

1567  in  Chalmers  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1818)  1. 177  Ane  Pastisar, 
callit  Patrick  Rannald.  £1575  in  Balfour's  Practicks(\-j^) 
72  It  is  not  leasum  to  any  Fleshour  to  be  ane  Patticear. 
Ibid.  585  Ony  Cuikis  or  Pottisearis,  quha  bakis  pyis.  1588 
Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XXI.  368  Jhon  Rannald,  aid  to  the 
baxter  and  patesar. 

II  Patisserie  (patrsm).  Also  8  patiscery. 
[F.  pdlisserie,  f.  as  prec.  +  -eric,  -ERY.]  Articles 
of  food  made  by  a  pastry-cook  ;  pastry. 

[1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ,,  Le  Patissier,  He  had  a  little 
wife,  he  said,  whom  he  loved,  who  did  the  patisserie.}  1784 
in  Warrender  Marckmont  (1894)  160  [She]  became  the  best 
Confectioner  and  Pastrycook,  by  making  patiscery  for  him 
which  he  liked.  1828  Harrovian  44  (Stanf.)  The  young 
gourmands  appeared  to  be  luxuriating  in  a  vision  of 
'  patisserie '.  1899  MALLOCK  Individualist  xix.  187  Confid- 
ing to  Lady  Cornelia  that  'she  never  touched  patisserie  '. 

Pa'tlander.  slang.  [f.  Patland,  slang  for 
Ireland,  f.  PAT  sb$\  An  Irishman. 

1820  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  271  The  game  of  the  Patlander 
claimed  the  praise  of  all  present.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise 
*  Midge '  i.  (1836)  4  There  spoke  your  mother,  you  Patlander, 
you — there  shone  out  Kilkenny.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXVI.  259  Their  success  against  brother  Patlanders 
seemed  doubly  welcome. 

i  Pallet.  Obs.  Also  5  patelet,  6  patlett, -led, 
Sc.  paitlet(t,  -lat,  8  -lich.  [app.  a.  W.patelette 
'band  of  stuff1  (Godef.),  ^  patelet  te  de  la  testiere 
1  the  head-dag,  the  broad  peece  of  leather  that 
runnes  ouer-crosse,  or  through,  the  top  of  a  head- 

|  stall'  (Cotgr.);  dim.  of pattc paw,  flap.  The  sense- 
history  is  obscure.]  An  article  of  attire ;  the  same 

J    as  PAKTLET  ^  (of  which  it  was  the  original  form). 
a  1500  HENRYSON  Garment  glide  Ladeis  27  Hir  patelet  of 

1  gude  pansing.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  64  Sic  skaith 
and  scorne,  so  mony  paitlattis  worne  Within  this  land  was 
nevir  hard  nor  sene.  1522  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  153 
A  patlett  of  velvett.  Ibid.  154  My  velvett  jacket,  to  make 

!    his  childer  patlettes  and  cuyrtes.    1526  SKELTOS  Magnyf. 

I     2100,  I  plucked  her  by  the  pallet.     1585  Burgh  Rec.  Edin. 

\    (Rec.  Soc.)  IV.  445  Cumand  to  ony  nichtbouris  howssis  to 

'"  offer  to  thair  seruands  any  clayth,  paytlets,  slevis,  gowrus. 
1786  Har"st  Rig  Ixxxvi.  (1801)  28  They  sair  bemane  some 
paitlich  gown. 

Patly  (psetli),  adv. 

\    PAT  adv. 

1632  J.  HAY  WARD  tr.  SiondCs  Eromena  133  This  businesse, 
so  patly  proposed.  11713  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1765)  317 

\  Herein  Demetrius  and  tney  most  patly  agree.  1869  BLACK- 
MORE  Lorna  D.  xxvi,  The  mere  idea... which  he  talked 

:    about  as  patly  as  if  it  were  a  settled  thing. 

Patness  (pce'tnes).     [f.  PAT  a.  +  -NESS.]    The 

.    quality  or  condition  of  being  pat  or  to  the  point ; 

j    suitability  to  a  purpose  or  occasion  ;  aptness. 

1653  WATERHOUSE  ApoL  Learn.  116  Till  the  patnesse 

I  of  the  Conviction  assured  them  [etc.].  1710  Life  Bp. 
Stillingfieet  86  A  closeness  of  reference,  and  patness  of 
similitudes.  1888  CLARK  RUSSELL  Death  Ship  I.  245, 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  patness  of  the  mechanism  to  the 
condition  of  the  ship. 

fj  Patois  (patwa).  [F. ;  (  origin  unknown ' 
(Hatz.-Darm.),  see  conjectures  in  Diez  and  Littre.] 
Properly,  a  dialect  (esp.  in  France  or  French 
Switzerland)  spoken  by  the  common  people  in 
a  particular  district,  and  differing  materially  from 
the  literary  language.  In  England,  sometimes  used 
loosely  as  a  contemptuous  designation  for  a  pro- 
vincial dialect  or  form  of  speech. 

French  scholars  distinguish  dialects  as  the  particular  forms 
presented  by  a  language  in  different  regions,  so  long  as  there 
does  not  exist  a  common  written  language.  When  a  com- 
mon language  has  become  established  as  the  medium  of 
general  literature,  the  dialects  lose  their  literary  standing 
and  become  patois. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  8  The  Jargon  and 
Patois  of  severall  Provinces.  1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Jount. 
France,  etc.  I.  314  At  Venice,  the  sweetness  of  the  patois  is 
irresistible.  1832  tr.  Sistnondis  Itnl.  Rep.  iu.  65  The 
Italian  language,  spoken  at  his  court,  first  rose  above  the 
Patois  in  common  use  throughout  Italy.  1851  MAYNE  REID 


[f.  PAT  a,  +  -LY  2.] 


PATONCE. 
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PATRIARCHAL. 


Scalp  Hunt.  xx.  142  Their  language  was  a  Spanish  patois. 
1893  ShLOt'S  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  7  The  Dutch  patois  spoken 
in  south  Africa. 
b.  transf. 

1790  DURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  197  Their  language  is  in 
the  pattns  of  fraud.  1880  Standard  10  Dec.,  A  fashion . .  of 
introducing  children  in  novels  who  talk  an  impossible 
gibbeiish  utterly  unlike  real  baby  patois. 

o.  atlrib.  or  as  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  patois  or  illiterate  dialect. 

1789  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Ethelinde  (1814)  III.  138 'Alas' 
cried  she.  in  a  patois  dialect,  between  French  and  Spanish. 
1799  HAN.  MORE  Fent.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  103  To  ascertain  that 
she  has  nothing  patoii  in  her  dialect.  1809-11  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Mine,  de  Flenry  x,  She  . .  remembered  his  patois 
accent.  11894  MRS.  J->YAN  All  in  a  Man's  K.  (1899)  90 
His  powers  of  conversation  in  patois  Pushtoo. 

Paton,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PATTEN. 

Patouce  (patens),  a.  Her.  [Of  uncertain 
origin :  app.  first  in  Leigh,  wrongly  attributed  to 
Harding  (who  has  crosse  patife) ;  perh.  a  mistaken 
use  of  F.  croix  potcncie :  see  POTENCE.]  In  cross 
patonce,  a  cross  with  its  arms  usually  expanding 
in  a  curved  form  from  the  centre,  having  ends 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  cross  fleury. 

1561  LEIGH  Armorie  59  He  bereth  Geules,  a  crosse  patonce 
[so  edd.  1568-97  ;  ed.  1612  crois  patee]  Or.  Harding  writeth, 
y*  kynge  Egberte  bare  this  crosse  in  his  left  hand,  in  battayle, 
and  in  his  banner  like  wise.  Hid.  63 b,  Crosses  floures,.. 
and  Crosses  Patonces  [edd.  1591,  1597,  1612  PotoncesJ.  1638 
Guillim's  Heraldry  it.  vii.  (ed.  3)  92  The  Field  is  lupiter,  a 
crosse  Patonce  Sol.  1658  PHILLIPS  s.v.,  A  crosse  Patonce, 
\.  e.  whose  ends  are  both  broad  and  as  it  were  three  wayes 
hooked.  i8»J  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xii,  Whose  [Abbot  of  Abing- 
don'sj  arms . .  I  have  seen  over  a  stone  chimney  in  the  hall, — 
a  cross  patonce  [fir.  patonee,  ed.  1893  patoncce]  betwixt  four 
martlets.  1868-83  Cuss^NS  Her.  iv.  62  The  Cross  Patonce 
resembles  a  Cross  Fleurie  with  the  extremities  expanded. 

Patorne,  obs.  form  of  PATRON,  PATTERN. 

f  Patoun.  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  and  meaning  un- 
certain. Possibly  =  F.  pdlon  lump  or  bolus  of 
dough,  pellet  of  paste  to  feed  chickens,  i.p&te  paste. 

In  the  I  Jen  lonson  passage  some  compare  PETUN,  obs.  name 
of  tobacco.  GifFord  suggests  'moulding  of  the  tobacco,  which 
was  then  alwayscut  small,  into  some  fantastic  or  fashionable 
form  for  the  pipe  '.  The  word  in  quot.  1495  may  be  different.] 

[1495  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  57  Thare  salbe  gevin  to  our 
spuerane  In  xxiii  in  wyne,  xix  of  patoune  iiii  lib.  ios.t  xii 
lib.  skorcheatis,  xxxyi  s.]  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of 
Hum.  iv.  iv,  His  villainous  Ganymede  and  he  have  been 
droning  a  tobacco-pipe  there  ever  since  yesterday  noon.  .. 
They  have  hired  a  chamber  and  all,  private,  to  practise  in, 
for  the  making  of  the  patoun,..and  a  number  of  other 
mysteries  not  yet  extant. 

t  Pa-trate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L,  palrat-us, 
pa.  pple.  (in  active  sense)  of  falrare  to  effect, 
conclude.]  \nfather-patrate,  tr.  L.  pate  rpatratiis, 
'  the  fetial  priest  who  ratified  a  treaty  with  religious 
rites'  (Lewis  &  Short). 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  \.  ix.  (S.  T.S.)  55  The  fader  patrat 
was  ordanit  to  strenth  &  corroborat  bandis  and  contractis 
with  maist  solempne  faith. 

tPatra-tion.  Obs.  rare~".  [ad.L. pat 'rat 'ion-em, 
n.  of  action  Stompalrarc  to  accomplish,  effect.] 

1656  Rl.QV!nGl0s5Offr.,Patration  (f of  ratio),  the  finishing 
and  perfecting  a  thing ;  a  doing  or  making  a  thing. 

Patre,  Patrel,  Patremoyne,  Patriak,  obs. 
ff.  PATTER,  PEITREL,  PATRIMONY,  PATRIARCH. 

Patrial  (yv'-trial),  a.  (so.)  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*patrial-is,  in  obs.F./a/ri<j/,-f/(i6thc.  in  Godef.), 
\\.fatriale,  f.  L.  patria  fatherland.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  one's  native  country. 

16*9  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  296  The  Image  of  his 
patriall  god,  whose  Priest  he  was.  1755  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydia 
(1769)  II.  332  Honour,  the  contempt  of  riches,  and  patrial 
love,  were  strenuously  inculcated.  1806  W.  TAYLOK  in  Ann. 
Rev.  IV.  237  Bequeathing  the  language  and  customs  of  their 
patiial  mountains  to  another  transatlantic  country. 

2.  Gram.  Applied  to  a  word  denoting  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  the  country  or   place  from  the 
name  of  which  it  is  derived ;  also  to  a  suffix  forming 
such  words.     Also  as  sb.  A  word  of  this  class. 

1854  ANDREWS  &  STODDARD  Gram.  Lot.  Lang.  §  too  A 
patrial  or  gentile  noun  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
country,  ana  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  that  country. .  .Most 
patrials  are  properly  adjectives,  relating  to  a  noun  under- 
stood. 1870  MARCH  Ci»tip.  Gram.  Ags.  Latiff.  (1883)  125 
Patrial  isc . .  conn>  >les  origin  from  a  place  or  stock :  Lunden- 
isc,  Londonish  ;  Engl-isc,  English. 

Patriarch  (p^'triaak), sb.  Also  3-4  -aro,  3-7 
-ark,  (4  -ak,  -eke),  4-6  -arche,  4-7  -arke, 
-arck(e;  4-6  patry-.  [ME.  a.  OF.  patriarche 
(uthc.  in  Littre1),  ad.  L. patriarcha  (Tertull.),  ad. 
Gr.  iraTpiapxns  chief  or  head  of  a  family,  f.  irarpia 
family,  clan  +  -apxvr  m  comb.  '  ruler '.] 

1.  The  father  and  ruler  of  a  family  or  tribe ;  spec. 
(//.)  in  N.T.,  and  uses  thence  derived,  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
descended ;  also,  the  fathers  of  the  race,  Abraham, 
Isaac, and  Jacob,  and  theirforefathers.  Antediluvian 

Adam  to  Noah. 
o  a  head  of  a 

. jn.  xix.  8,  xxvi. 

12;  cf.  I  Chron.  ix.  9  ap^ofrec  iraTpiwi.,  V.  r.  frarptap^at), 
also_t0j  the  heads  of  the  tribes  themselves  (irarpiapvai  TWC 
4m\iuf  'ItrpoTjA,  i  Chron.  xx vii.  22);  in  the  Jewish  Book 'The 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  ',  of  2nd  c.  B.C.,  as  by 
St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  o,  to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob}  in 
Vol..  VII. 


4  Mace.  vii.  19  (cf.  xvl  25),  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
In  Acts  ii.  29,  applied  to  King  David ;  but  rarely  to  any  one 
later  than  the  '  Twelve  Patriarchs  '. 

ciij^Lamo.Hotn.  81  pes  patriarchies, alseabe!  and  noe  and 
abraham.  /bid.  153  He  sende  his  patriarken  &  propheten 
for  to  bodien  his  tokume.  c  i*op  ORMIN  7680,  &  Asjcr  wass, 
batt  witt  tu  wel,  An  office  Patriarrkess.  c  1190  Becket  2301 
in  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  172  Of  Aungles  and  of  patriarks  \v.  r. 
-arcs]  and  of  apostles  al-so.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9047  (Cott.) 
t'c  pan  larches  [v.  rr.  patriarkes,  -is]  bai  com  wit-al  Be-for 
pair  fete  he  let  him  fal.  1381  WYCLIP  Acts_  ii.  29  To  seye 
to  jou  of  the  patriark  Dauith.  Hid.  vii.  9,  10  Ysaac 
gendride  lacob,  and  lacob  the  twelue  patriarkis.  And  the 


patriarkis  hauynge  enuye  to  loseph,  solden  hym  into  Kgipt. 
1387  TREVISA  Htgdcn  (Rolls)  II.  221  Adam  deide  and  was 
i-buried  in  Ebron,  pat  is  i-cleped  also  Cariatharbe,.  -be  cite 


,  ,.  - 

of  foure,  bat  beb  patriarkes  pat  bee);  i-buried  here,  bat  beb 
Adam,  Abraham,  Ysaac,  and  lacob.  a  15*9  SKELTON  I'll. 
Sparowt  256  Noe  the  patryarke,  That  made  that  great  arke. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  376  So  spake  the  Patriarch  of  Man- 
kinde,  but  Eve..  though  last,  repli'd.  17*7  DE  FOE  Syst. 
Magic  I.  i.  (1840)  8  Such  a  degree  as  was  ordinary  to  the 
patriarchs  of  the  antediluvian  age.  285*  LONGF.  Jew. 
Cemetery  at  Newport  50  In  the  background  figures  vague 
and  vast  Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sublime. 

b.  By  extension,  One  occupying  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  any  race. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  78  That  God  created  other 
men  to  be  the  patriarchs  of  the  Europeans,  Africans,  and 
Americans. 

2.  Jn  later  Jewish  history,  applied  (as  repr.  Heb. 
X'EO  nast  prince,  chief)  to  the  Chief  or  President 
of  the  Sanhedrim  in  Palestine,  established  under 
Syrian  rule  c  180  B.  c.,  and  ending  with  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Gamaliels  A.D.  429.     Sometimes 
incorrectly  applied  to  the  Exilarch  or  Head  of  the 
Jewish  college  in  Babylon. 

Both  the  Patriarch  or  Prince  in  Palestine  and  the  Head 
of  the  college  in  Babylon  had  to  be  of  Davidic  descent. 
(H.  Gollancz.) 

1795  Encyd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  37/1  Jewish  Patriarch,  a 
dignity.  (The  article  is  erroneous.]  1880  Smith's  Diet. 
Car.  Antif.  II.  1573/2.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XVIII. 
410/2  The  head  of  the  synagogue  at  llabylon  appears  also  to 
have  been  known  as  patriarch  until  1038. 

3.  Ecd.     a.  In  reference  to  the  primitive  Church, 
before  the  rupture  of  East  and  West  :  In  earliest 
use,  a  rhetorical  or  honorific  designation  of  bishops 
generally,  which    became   at   length   the   official 
title  of  the  bishops  of  the  great  sees  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Rome,  also  (from  the  4th  c.)  of 
Constantinople,  and  (from  jth  c.)  of  Jerusalem,    b. 
Hence,  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Ch.,  The  title  of 
the  bishops  of  the  four  patriarchates  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,   Antioch,  and   Jerusalem,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  being   the  Head   of 
the  Church  or  Oecumenical  Patriarch.     Also  the 
title  of  the  heads  of  the  other  Eastern  Churches,  as 
the  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  Jacobite,  and  Coptic. 
o.  In  the  R.  C.  Ch.,  A  bishop  second  only  to  the 
Pope  in  episcopal,  and  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals 
in  hierarchical  rank,  and  next  above  primates  and 
metropolitans.    The  title  of  the  Latin  bishops  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;  also,  of  those  of  the  three  minor  patriarchates, 
the  Indies,  Lisbon,  and  Venice. 

For  various  other  ancient  or  mediaeval  uses  of  the  term 
(in  its  Greek  or  Latin  form,  whence  occasionally  in  historical 
use  in  Eng.)  see  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  II.  s.v.  'It  was  some- 
times given  to  any  metropolitan  who  had  other  metropo- 
litans under  him  '  (cf.  b  below).  '  It  was  adopted  as  the 
designation  of  their  chief  bishop  by  the  Vandals  'j  also 
under  the  Lombard  kings  of  Italy  as  the  title  of  the  bishop 
of  Aquileia,  whose  patriarchate  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Grado,  and  is  now  represented  by  that  of  Venice. 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  Chron.  (Rolls)  9869  J>e  king  of  ierusalem 
sir  guy  was  per  inome,  &  be  patriarc  aslawe,  £  be  cristine 
ouercome.  c  1300  Havelok  428  Haue  he  be  malisun  to-day 
Of  alle  bat  eure  speken  may  1  Of  patriark,  and  of  pope  " 
1:1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  Pro!.  15  Bulles  of  popes  and  of 
Cardynales  Of  Patriarkes  &  bishoppes  I  shewe.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iii.  18  Here  Patriark  hath  as  meche  power 
ouer  the  See,  as  the  Pope  hath  on  this  Syde  the  See.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Repr.  (Rolls)  II.  416  Aboue  alle  patriarkis  is  oon 
pope  for  to  reule  and  amende  the  gouernauncis  of  patriarkis. 
1517  TORKINCTON  PUgr.  (1884)  la  The  Duke..  with  all  the 
Senyorye  ..  rowed  in  to  the  see,  with  the  assistens  of  ther 
Patriarche,  And  ther  Spoused  the  see  with  a  ryng.  1547 
BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  i.  (1870)  119  There  was  a  patriarke 
of  Ierusalem,  ther  is  a  patryarke  at  Constantinople,  &  there 
is  a  patryarke  at  Venis.  1698  A.  BRAND  Emb.  Mtucovy  to 
China  5  Russia  has  its  own  Patriarch,  who  exercises  the 
same  Authority..,  as  the  Pope  does  in..  Roman  Catholick 
Countries.  1710  WHTTWORTH  Ace.  Russia  (1758)  47  The 
present  Ciar,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Patriarch,  sequestered 
the  office.  1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Sertna  •£ 
These  events  determined  the  Porte  not  to  suffer  the  election 
of  another  Servian  Patriarch.  1850  NEALE  East.  Ck.  I. 
126  In  correctness  of  speech,  we  are  assured  by  Theodore 
Balsamon,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  is  the  only  Prelate  who 
has  a  claim  to  that  title:  the  proper  appellation  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  being  Pope,  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem,  A  rchoiskop.  1885  Catholic  Diet. 
(ed.  3)  s.v.,The  Sixth  Canon  of  the  first  Nicene  Council  recog- 
nises an  ancient,  customary,  and  legitimate  authority  IB  the 
Bishops  of  the  three  sees  of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Antioch 
(named  in  this  order)  over  their  respective  provinces.^  The 
title  of  '  Patriarch  ',  however,  b  not  given  ;  the  thing  is 
recognised,  but  not  the  word.  The  title  came  into  use  in 
the  fifth  century.  Ibid.,  Since  the..  Greek  schism,  &c. 
severed  all  these  four  sees  from  Catholic  unity,  the  Popes 
have  continued  to  nominate  bishops  to  the  lost  Patriarchates  i 


Antioch,  the  Holy  See  admits  a  Maronite,  a  Melchite,  and 
Syrian  Patriarch  of  the  same  see,  a  Patriarch  of  Cilicia  of  the 
Armenian,  and  a  Patriarch  of  Babylon  of  the  Chaldoic,  rite. 
b.  trans/.  Applied  unofficially  to  the  chief 
d ignitaries  of  other  Churches ;  t  formerly  also  to 
the  heads  of  other  religious  systems  (obs.). 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Uietes  99  The  pair yarkes  & 
prelates  that  were  for  that  tyme  cam  and  sayd  to  hym  God 
hath  yeue  to  the  [Alexander]  lordship  upon  many  royames. 
1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Tkrt  Quilt.  To  Chr.  Rdr.,  Wks. 
1888  I.  56  Deliuerit  thame..to  lohne  Knox.as  to  him,  (luha 
wes  haldin  in  tha  partis  principal  Patriark  of  the  Caluimane 
Court.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's  A/Hca  vtu.  301  A  certaine 
craftie  Mahumetan  patriarke  made  the  rude  people  beleeve, 
that  [etc.].  1637  HEYLIN  Brief  AnsTv.  64  The  learned  workes 
..of  Dr.  Adrian  Saravia  against  your  Patriarke  Theodore 
Beza.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp  Williams  i.  187  The  Lord 
Keeper's  Letter  sent  to  that  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  North 
[Abp.  Toby  Matthew].  1735  NEAL  Hist.  Pxrit.  II.  156  He 
[Laud]  was  ambitious  of  being  the  Sovereign  Patriarch  of 
three  Kingdoms. 

4.  One  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  or  founder 
of  an  order,  institution,  or  tradition,  or  (by  exten- 
sion) of  a  science,  school  of  thought,  or  the  like. 

1566  I'asqnint  in  Trauiice  56  b,  Among  these  Patriarchies 
are  accompted.  .Saint  Dominicke,  who  instituted  the  order 
of  preaching.  ..Why  are  they  called  Patriarchies  ?..Bycause 
they  are  the  chiefe  of  the  Fathers, . .  that  is  to  say  of  the 
Friers  who  callthemselues  Fathers.  i6aa  W.  M.  (title]  The 
Life  of  the  Holy  Patriarch  S.  Ignatius  f  Loyola,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Reni.  (1759)  I.  135  The  lurk's  Patriarch  Mahomet 
Was  the  first  great  Rcfi-rmer.  1756-7  tr.  KeysUr's  Trav. 
(i76o)III.  2  St.  Benedict,  the  patriarch  of  the  monks  among 
the  western  Christians.  1758  H.  WALPOI.E  Catal.  Koy. 
Authors  (1759)  I.  162  He  was  the  Patriarch  of  a  race  of 
genius  and  wii.  1855  KINGSLKY  ll'estw.  Hoi  xxx,  For  John 
Hawkins.  Admiral  of  the  pott,  is  the  Patriarch  of  Plymouth 
seamen,  if  Drake  be  their  hero.  i8fi6  CHUMP  Banking  vn\. 
158  The  patriarch  of  political  economy,  Adam  Smith.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxi.  i  Sire  and  prince-patriarch  of  hungry 
starvelings. 

6.  A  venerable  old  man;  esp.  the  oldest  man, 
the  '  father '  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood ;  the 
veteran  or  oldest  living  representative  of  a  class, 
profession,  art,  or  the  like. 

c  1817  HOGG  Tales  4  Sk.  (1837)  I.  319,  I  was  rather  viewed 
as  their  chief,  next  at  least  to  the  patriarch.  1810  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.,  Kip  t'ait  Winkle,  He.. was  reverenced  as  one 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  II.  viiL  291  The  patriarch  of  that  great  house  was 
now  a  knight  so  poor  that  he  craved  leave  of  his  lord  to 
leave  his  service.  1888  BRVCE  Amtr.  Comntw.  I.  iii.  28 
Mr.  George  Bancroft,  now  the  patriarch  of  American 
literature. 

b.  transf.  The  head  of  a  flock  or  herd;  of 
trees,  etc.,  the  oldest  and  greatest ;  gen.  the  most 
venerable  object  of  a  group. 

1700  DRVDEN  Palamon  4  Arc.  ill.  1058  The  monarch  oak, 
the  patriarch  of  Uie  trees.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  HL  viii, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING 
Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  243,  I  shot  the  patriarch 
of  the  herd,  which  as  usual  brought  up  the  rear. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  patriarch  age,  -pupil, 
-throne,  -wit;  patriarch's  age,  the  lifetime  of 
a  patriarch  (sense  i),  a  very  long  time. 

i«93  Humours  Town  107  Some  old,  nonsensical  Transla- 
tions., which  have  serv'd  a  Patriarch's  Age  to  the  Library 
of  Moore-fields.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit,  479  That  golden  age 
..When  Patriarch-wits  surviv'd  a  thousand  years.  18*8 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Verses  on  Var.  Occas.  129  Till  thou  didst 
quit  Thy  patriarch-throne  at  length.  1880  R.  B.  ANDERSON 
tr.  Rydberfs  Teut.  MythoL  95  Then  the  second  mythic 
patriarch-age  begins. 

Hence  Pa'triaroh  v.  nonce-wd.,  in  to  patriarch 
it,  to  play  the  patriarch  ;  Pa'triarclied  a.,  having 
or  containing  a  patriarch. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  237  Hebrons  Patriarch 'd  Tombe. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xliv.  103  Whilcst  Heraclius  did 
Patriarch  it  in  Jerusalem,  one  Haymericus  had  the  same 
honour  at  Antioch.  1786  STERNE  Lett.  25  May  (1775)  II. 
160  A  delicious  Chateau ..  where  I  have  been  patriarching 
it  these  seven  days  with  her  ladyship. 

TPatria-rchacy.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  + 
-ACT,  after  papacy.'}  The  see  of  a  patriarch;  a 
patriarchate. 

1681  H.  MORE  Ext.  Dan.  vi.  Notes  m  Urum  Papmi.. 
may  indigitate.  .the  Patriarchacy  of  Constantinople. 

Patriarchal  (p^triaMkil),  a.  Also  6-7  -oball, 
7  -call.  [ad.  late  L.  patriarchal-is  (Alcimn* 
c  500),  f.  patriarcha  PATRIABCH  :  see  -AL.  CC  F. 
patriarcal  (14-iJth  c.  in  Godef.  Com//.).] 

L  Of  or  belonging  to  a  patriarch  ;  of  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  patriarchs  or  their  times. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Patriarchal,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
Patriarch.  1687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.,  To  Dr.  Plot  u,  Who 
could  to  Patriarchal  years  live  on.  16519  EVELVM  Aietana 
(1720)  !6o  Here  might  we  attest  the  Patriarchal  World.  17*7 
DE  fat.  Hist.  Appar.  iii.  (1840)  24  Some  are  of  the  opinion, 
by  the  sons  of  God,  there  is  meant  the  patriarchal  heads  of 
families,  a  1763  BVROM  Disinterested  Lnt  '/God  ''.This 
Love  the  patriarchal  Eye,  And  that  of  Moses  could  descr> 
1884  J.  HALL  Car.  Homt  no  Servants,  indeed,  do  not  now 
stand  to  their  masters  as  they  did  in  patriarchal  times. 

2    Eccl.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  hierarchical  pat 
arch ;  ruled  by  a  patriarch ;  of  the  nature  or  ran, 


Patriarchal  church,  a  title  of  the  five  great  Roman  bast- 
licas  viz.  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul  i,  St.  Mary 
the  greater,  and  St.  Lawrence  extra  muros. 


PATRIARCHALISM. 

1570  FOXE  A.  fi  M.  (ed.  2)  1 1/2  The  cause  why  the  sea 
of  Rome,  emong  all  other  patriarchal!  seas,  is  numbred 
for  the  first  sea  by  the  auncient  fathers.  1579  FULKE  Con/ut. 
Sanders  545  The  Pope  did  erect  patriarchal  Seas  at  Aqui- 
leia,  and  at  Senis,  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  162  [St. 
Lawrence]  is  one  of  the  five  Patriarchal  churches,  and 
therefore  is  not  titular  of  any  Cardinal.  1870-4  ANDERSON 
Missions  A mer.  Bd.  III.  iii.  42  Letters  were  addressed  from 
Rome  to  the  Patriarchal  Vicar  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

b.  Her.  Patriarchal  cross,  one  with  two  trans- 
verse .pieces,  the  upper  being  the  shorter:  an  em- 
blem of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church. 

1682  GIBBON  Introd.  ad  Latin.  Blason.  78  Cross  Patri- 
archal. . .  As  the  Staves  of  the  Popes  are  thrice  crossed,  so 
those  of  Patriarchs  and  Cardinals  are  but  twice.  1882 
CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  (ed.  3)  60  The  Patriarchal  Cross  is  a  Greek 
Cross,  the  upper  limb  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  shorter. 

8.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  patri- 
archy. 

1828  SCOTT  F.M.  Perth  xxviii.  To  testify  their  acceptance 
of  the  patriarchal  chief  who  claimed  their  allegiance.  1844 
EMERSON  Lect.,  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  298  The  patri- 


by  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  eldest  valid  male 
ascendant.  1902  A.  MACBAIN  in  Skene's  Highlanders  Scot. 
402  The  succession  among  the  Scots  was  Patriarchal. 

4.  Resembling  a  patriarch,  venerable,  aged ;  like 
that  of  a  patriarch. 

1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T.  (1851)  II.  ii.  34  The  Select, 
men  of  Boston,  plain,  patriarchal  fathers  of  the  people.  1862 
BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  i.  43  The  patriarchal  head  of  an  agree- 
able and  elegant  household.  1898  Voice  (N.  Y.)  21  Apr.  3/2 
Abraham.. is  a  splendid  figure  with  his  long,  white,  patri. 
archal  beard. 

b.  transf.  Of  an  animal,  tree,  etc. :  Oldest  of 
a  flock  or  group,  aged,  ancestral ;  of  things 
generally :  Ancient,  primitive. 

1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merch.  f,  Friar  i.  (18441 15  To  limp 
. .  through  primitive  ruts  and  patriarchal  bridle-paths.  1839 
LONGF.  Voices  Nt.  Prel.  iii,  Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree. 
1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  A/r.  (1902)  141/1  Along 
the  spoor  of  the  patriarchal  old  black  buck. 

Hence  Patrla'rclially  adv.,  in  a  patriarchal  way. 

1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XI.  482  Why  might  not  [they]  have 
continued  to  flourish  patriarchally  in  the  woods  of  Virginia? 

Patria'rclialisni.  [See -ISM.]  A  patriarchal 
system  of  society  or  government. 

1847  BARMBY  in  Tail's  Mag.  XIV.  267  Small  farms  would 
also  be  a  return  to  Patriarchalism.  1834  Fraser's  Mag. 
XLIX.  649  A  sort  of  midway  state  between  the  heaven- 
derived  patriarchalism  of  Russian  theory,  and  the  anarchy 
of  democracy.  1887  Athenaeum  i  Jan.  27/2  His  own  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  devolution  of  mother-right  into  patriarchalism. 

Patriarchate  (p^'triiuWt).  [ad.  med.L. 
patriarchalus,  in  F.  patriarcat  ((-1500  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  It.  patriarcata :  see  -ATE  !.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  eccle- 
siasticil  patriarch. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  I.  76  After  that  the  Patriarchate  of 
Aquilegia  in  Histria,  was  by  the  Popes  authority  translated 
thither.  1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canlerb.  Self-Convict.  (1641)  41 
His  ancient  right  to  the  patriarchal  of  the  whole  Isle  of  i 
Britaine.  1709  J.  JOHNSON  Clergym.  I'aJe  M.  \\.  p.  Ixxxv, 
'Tis  the  prevailing  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Nice  Patriarchates  were  not  set  up.  1883 [see  PATRIARCH  3]. 
1895  Daily  News  i  r  Feb.  6/3  Mardin  (the  modern  seat  of 
the  Syrian  Patriarchate). 

b.  The  province  or  see  of  a  patriarch. 

1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canterb.  Self-Convict.  36  They  will  have 
us  to  believe.,  that  within  the  bounds  of  his  owne  Patriarchal 
he  [the  pope]  is  a  prince.  1681  BAXTER  Annv.  Dodwcll  140 
[He]  forbad  the  Orthodox  to  Preach  in  his  Patriarchate. 
1873  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  Ixxiv.  (1877)  610  The  great 
Eastern  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jeru- 
salem had  all  held  themselves  equal  or  superior  to  Rome. 

C.  The  residence  of  a  patriarch ;  the  adminis- 
trative office  or  official  staff  of  a  patriarch. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  73.  537  Leaving  the  Armenian 
patriarchate,  you  perceive,  in  a  narrow  lane  to  the  right, 
the  remnant  of  an  old  wall.  1897  Daily  News  13  July  5/4 
It  appears  the  Patriarchate  was  unwilling  to  make  any 
representations  to  the  Porte. 

2.  The  rank  or  authority  of  a  patriarch  of  a  tribe ; 
a  patriarchal  system ;  =  PATRIARCHY  2. 

1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  I.  xvii.  220  To  have 
great  families,  that  their  own  relations  might  swell  up  to  a 
Patriarchal,  and  their  children  be  enough  to  possesse  all  the 
regions  that  they  saw.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iv.  (1840) 
98  An  ark  for  every  family,  or  patriarchate,  or  tribe.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  87  Never  two  dwellings  of  mankind 
within  sight  of  each  other;  only,  at  long  distances,  often 
several  miles  asunder,  these  isolated  plantation  patriarchates. 
1896  F.  B.  JEVONS  Introd.  Hist.  Relig.  xiv.  180  The  patri- 
archate with  monogamy  prevailed. 

Patriarchdonx  (pfi'triaakdsm).  rare.  [See 
-DOM.]  The  state  or  office  of  patriarch ;  patri- 
archate, patriarchship. 

1572  R.  T.  Discourse  21  The  Pope  in  his  supremacie,  is 
Abel!, ..in  Patriarchdome  Abraham.  1641  MILTON  Reform. 
i.  Wks.  (1851)  7  The  Bishops.. fall  to  scrambling,  catch  who 
may,  hee  a  Patriarch-dome,  and  another  what  comes  next  to 
hand. 

Patriarchess  (p?Hriiukes).  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
patriarchissa  (Du  Cange),  OF.  patriarchece,  -esce, 
-tM«(Godef.).]  The  wife  of  a  patriarch  ;  a  female 
patriarch ;  a  woman  of  patriarchal  age  ;  the  oldest 
woman  of  a  community. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xxxix.  (1840)  102  She  was 
generally  saluted  the  patriarchess.  1645  J.  BOND  Occasus 
Occid.  19  Sarah  (if  I  may  so  call  her)  the  Patriarchesse.  1732 
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Hist.  Litterarict  III.  199  The  History  of  the  Patriarchess 
of  Constantinople  is  not  so  improbable.  1882  Echo  14  Apr. 
4/2  Yesterday  . .  the  patriarchess  of  the  district,  attainted] 
her  looth  year,  being  born  on  the  I2th  April,  1782. 

Fatriarchic  (p/trij&Mkik),  a.  rare-1.  Jad. 
late  L.  palriarchic-us ,  a.  late  Gr.  mupia/JX'K-os,  f- 
imrpiapxn'i  PATKIAKCH  :  see  -1C.]  =  next,  2. 

1776  I.  BRYANT  Mythol.  III.  47  The  term  of  Nimrod's  life, 
extend  it  to  the  utmost  of  Patriarchic  age..,  could  not  have 
sufficed  for  this. 

PatriarcMcal  (Lv'triiaukikal),  a.  ?  06s.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

fl.  Of,  belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of,  an  ecclesias- 
tical patriarch  or  patriarchate :  =  PATRIARCHAL  2. 


2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  or  of  the  patriarchal  system  of 
government ;  like  a  patriarch,  venerable.  ?  Ol>s. 

1643  PRYNNF.  Sov.  Power  Parl.  in.  116  Whose  government 
was  at  first  Paternall  and  Patriarchicall.  1659  GAUDEN 
Tears  ofCk.  iv.  xvii.  519  The  Patriarchicall  Tradition  and 
Practise  before  the  Law  of  Moses.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  <$•  P.  56  His  Meen  was  Patriarchical. 

Hence  Patria-rchically  adv.  =  PATRIARCHALLY. 

1887  Spectator  20  Aug.  1112  It  is  no  use  to  take  a  little  bit 
from  despotically  or  patriarchically  ruled  countries  and 
apply  it  to  ours. 

Patriarchism  (p^-triajkiz'm).  [See  -ISM.] 
The  patriarchal  system  of  social  or  ecclesiastical 
organization,  government,  etc. 

a  1666  A.  BROME  To  his  Rev.  friend  Dr.  S.  18  Who  split 
the  Church  into  so  many  Schismes,  The  zeals  of  these  eats 


families,  a  1867  J.  HAMILTON  Moses  (1870)  xxi.  332  We  call 
Paganism  a  corruption  of  Patriarchism. 

Pa-triarchize,  v.  rare.  [See  -IZE.]  intr.  To 
follow  or  practise  a  patriarchal  system. 

1818  G.  S.  FABER  Horat  Mosoicx  II.  222  To  convince  the 
patriarchizing  children  of  Israel  that  they  might  safely  and 
piously  receive  a  new  legislator. 

Pa'triarclisliip.  rare.    [See -SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  ecclesiastical  patri- 
arch ;  a  patriarchal  sae,  a  patriarchate. 

1566  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  $npj/XY.  188  His  owne  dyo- 
cese,  or  patriarkeshipp  of  Rome.  1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2654/1  The  King  [of  Spain]  has  given  the  Patriarchship  of 
the  Indies  to  Don  Pedro  de  Porto  Carrero.  17*6  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  113  Prelacies,  may  be  termed  the  greater  Bene- 
fices ;  as  that  of  the  Pontificate,  Patriarchship, . .  and  the  like. 

2.  Thepositionor  authority  of  an  ancientpatriarch. 
1619  SIR  J.  SEMPILI.  Sacrilege  Handl.  App.  10  Shall  we 

diuide  Abrahams  Patriarchship  from  his  Promises? 

Patriarchy  (p?  triajki).  [ad.  Gr.  irarpiapx'a 
office  of  a  patriarch  (cf.  monarchy,  tetrarchy).  Cf. 
also  med.L.  patriarchia,  F.  patriarchie  a  patri- 
archal church,  patriarchium  patriarchal  residence 
or  dignity  (Du  Cange).] 

fl.  The  dignity,  see,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  eccle- 
siastical patriarch ;  =  PATRIARCHATE  i.  Obs.  b. 
The  government  of  the  Church  by  a  patriarch  or 
patriarchs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  last.  IV.  vii.  (1634)  551  All  the 
old  Synodes  command  bishops  to  be  consecrate  by  their 
owne  Metropolitanes ;  and  they  never  bid  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  be  called  unto  it,  but  in  his  owne  Patriarchie.  1641 
'  SMECTYMNUUS'  Answ.  (1653)  Post.  86  Whence  perhaps  it  is 
that  the  Sea  of  Canterbury  hath  affected  a  Patriarchy  in 
our  dayes.  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispach't  148  To 
limit  the  Pope's  Patriarchy  to  a  particular  Province  of  Italy. 

2.  A  patriarchal  system  of  society  or  government; 
government  by  the  father  or  the  eldest  male  of  the 
family;  a  family,  tribe,  or  community  so  organized. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  215  The  posterity  of  which  Patri- 
archy continued    in    bondage    two   hundred    and    fifteene 
yeares.     1855  J.  HARRIS  (title)  Patriarchy ;  or,  the  Family : 
Us  Constitution  and  Probation.     1894  Daily  Nevis  14  Nov. 
6/4  'Hierarchy  and  patriarchy '..  summed  up  Alexander 
lll.'s  Slavonic  policy. 
tPatri'ce.    Obs.  rare-1,     [a.  Y.pairice  (12- 

I3thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  li.fatrice,  ad.  L.patri- 
cius  belonging  to  the  rank  of  the  patres,  '  fathers ' 
or  senators  of  Rome;  as  sb.,  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Roman  nobility:  see  PATRICIAN  ji.l  i.] 

=  PATRICIAN  ji.l  i. 

1519  RASTELL  Pastyme,  Rome  (i  8 1 1)  27  Made  him  a  patrice, 
and  Consul!  of  Rome. 

Patrice,  Patrich,  var.  PATRIX,  PARTRIDGE. 

Patrician  (patri-jan),  rf.1  and  a.1  Also  7 
-tiaii.  [f.  L.  patrtci-tis  (see  PATRICE)  +  -AN  ;  cf. 
F.fa/ricten  (i4thc.),  which  was  perh.  the  model.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  A  person  belonging,  or  reputed  to  belong,  to 
one  of  the  original  citizen  families  or  gcnies  of 
which  the  ancient  Roman  popithts  consisted,  and 
out  of  whom,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  the 
senators,  consuls,  and  pontifices  were  exclusively 
chosen ;  a  Roman  noble.  Opp.  to  PLEBEIAN  sb. 

1533  BF.LLENDEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  317  No  plebeane  will  tak 
the  dochter  of  ane  patriciane  but  hir  consent.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  iv.  iii.  15  There  hath  beene  in  Rome  straunge  Insurrec- 
tions: The  people,  against  the  Senatours,  Patricians,  and 


PATRICIAN. 

Nobles.  1695  LD.  PRESTON  Boeth.  Life  25  He  also  design'd 
upon  the  Lives  of  several  others  of  the  Patritians.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xvii.  (1846)  II.  24  The  proudest  and  most 
perfect  separation . .  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,,  .in  the  first 
age  of  the  Roman  republic.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  vi.  54  He 
[Sulla]  was  a  patrician  of  the  purest  blood. 

b.  In  the  later  Roman  Empire,  A  member  of 
a  new  noble  order  nominated  by  the  limperor  at 
Byzantium ;  also,  an  officer,  orig.  a  member  of  this 
order,  sent  or  appointed  as  representative  of  the 
Emperor  to  administer  the  western  provinces   of 
Italy  and  Africa.    The  title  was  afterwards  assumed 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI. 271  Nichoforusthepatricion, 
honorede  and  luffede  moche  of  the  seide  Yrene.  1653  HOL- 
CROFT  Procopi-us  I.  13  The  Emperour  Justine.. sent  Prpbus, 
Sisters  son  to  the  late  Emperour  Anastasius,  a  Patritian, 
with  money  to  raise  an  army  of  Hunnes  for  his  ayd.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xvii.  (1846)  II.  25  He  [Constantine]  revived 
. .  the  title  of  Patricians,  but  he  revived  it  as  a  personal,  not 
as  an  hereditary  distinction.  1788  Ibid.  xlix.  IV.  486  The  im- 
portance and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces  [Italy  and 
Africa]  required  the'  presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate ;  he 
was  indifferently  styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician.  1861 
J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  vi.  287  Theoderic  set  forth  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  inheritance,  in  the  character  of 
1  Patrician  by  the  emperor's  appointment '.  1872  [see 
EXARCH  i).  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  411/1  It  was  as 
patrician  of  Rome  that  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  claimed  the 
right  to  depose  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  title  was  abolished 
by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  in  1145. 

c.  Applied  to  the  hereditary  noble  citizens  of 
some  of  the  medieval  Italian  republics,  as  Venice, 
Genoa,  etc.  (  =  Ital.  patriao,  ^patricio),  and  to  the 
higher  order  or  '  gentlemen '  of  the  Free  Cities 
of  the  German  Empire  (=  Ger.  patricier). 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  125  Some  worthy  Duke  or  Patri- 
tian of  Venice.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  l.  93  [tr.  Latin  Inscr.) 
To  Lodwick  Ariosto  Poet,  a  Patrician  of  Ferraria.  Ibid. 
in.  239  The  Patritians  [of  the  Imperial!  Free  Cities]  Hue 
vpon  their  reuenues,  as  Gentlemen.  Ibid.  240  (Numbers) 
The  Senate  consists  of  forty  persons,  whereof  thirty  foure 
are  Patricians  or  Gentlemen.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  fa!.  I.  ii. 
50  The  sentence  pass'd  on  Michel  Steno,  born  Patrician. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  318/1  At  Venice,  the  name  of  patri- 
cian  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  great  council  ..and 
their  descendants.  Patrizio  Veneto  was  a  title  of  nobility, 
considered  equal  to  that  of  any  feudal  noble  not  of  a 
sovereign  house.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  #  //.  /si.  II.  169. 

d.  gen.   A  person  of  noble  birth  or  rank ;  a 
nobleman,  aristocrat.     Opp.  to  plebeian. 

1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  (1876)  148  If  you  sue  to 
a  [City]  Company  consisting  of  many  persons  1  radesmen, 
you  must  enquire  who  bee  the  most  potent  Patritians  .. 
amongst  them.  1841  EMERSON  Led.,  Conservative  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  264  The  battle  of  patrician  and  plebeian  ..  re- 
appears in  all  countries  and  times.  1861  THACKERAY  Four 
Georges  iii.  (1862)  126  At  the  accession_of  George  III.  the 
patricians  were  yet  at  the  height  of  their  good  fortune. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers; 
a  patristic  scholar,  rare. 

ciSio  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Hem.  (1838)  III.  279  So  great  a 
scholar,  so  profound  a  Patrician,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  was. 
«  1834  Hid.  (1839)  IV.  47  Luther  was  no  great  Patrician. 

B.  adj.     Of,  belonging  to,  or  composed  of  the 
patricians  of  ancient  Rome:  see  A.  I.    Opp.  to 
PLEBEIAN  a. 

1620  BARRET  Ded.  Southwells  Poems  70  Sulpitius,  a 
Gentleman  of  Patrician  blood.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  i.  i,  His 
horse's  hoofs  wet  with  Patrician  blood.  1841  W.  SPALDING 
Italy  ff  It.  Isl.  I.  59  The  power  thus  vested  in  the  senate 
truly  belonged  to  the  patrician  order ;  because  the  senate 
-  was  originally  composed  entirely  of  that  class.  1879  FKOUDE 
Cxsar  viii.  85  He  had  a  patrician  disdain  of  mobs  and 
suffrages  and  the  cant  of  popular  liberty. 

b.  gen.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Patricians  in 
Italian  or  German  cities,  etc.;  of  noble  or  high 
birth  or  rank;  noble,  aristocratic.  Opp.  to  plebeian. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  Ep.  Ded.,  Let  Death  then  reave  My 
life  now  lost  in  our  patrician  loves.  1617  MORYSON  //*«.  m. 
193  In  free  Cities,  here  the  Patritian  Order,  there  the  com- 
mon people,  and  otherwhere  both  with  mixed  power  gouerne 
the  City.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  11.  i.  75  You  have  strange 
thoughts  for  a  patrician  dame.  1830  J.  G.  STRUTT  Syfoa 
Brit.  143  The  dignity  of  ages  afforded  by  the  Oak,  that 
truly  patrician  tree.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  xii.  xxxm, 
His  handsome  countenance,  his  patrician  air. 

C.  Applied  to  various  aristocratic  or  non-popular 
parties  in  later  times. 

1812  Gen.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  205/2  The  patrician  body  of 
troops  . .  turned  out  the  whole  of  their  officers  from  the 
barracks.  i85o  MOTLEY  Netkert.  (1868)  II.  ix.  3  The  Earl 
in  his  quarrels  . .  with  the  patrician  party  rapidly  forming 
against  him  in  the  States. 

Hence  Patri-cianate,  bad  form  for  PATRICIATE; 
Patri'cianhood,  the  condition  or  rank  of  a  patri- 
cian ;  also,  patricians  collectively;  Patri-cianism, 
patrician  quality,  style,  or  spirit ;  also,  patricians 
collectively;  Patri-cianly  adv.,  in  a  patrician 
manner,  aristocratically;  Patri-ciansliip  =  pain- 
cianhood. 

1859  HOBHOUSE  Italy  II.  225  It  was  the  endeavour  of 
people  and  nobles  to  deprive  Leo  1 1 1.  of  all  temporal  power, 
that  made  him  apply  to  Charlemagne,  and  merge  both  tht 
republic  and  the  *patricianate  in  the  imperial  title  ol  t 
Frank.      1885   A.    FORBES    Sommirs    Continents,    Amer. 
Society  226  In  Virginia, ..  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ancestra 
•patricianhood.     1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  123  To  claim  it 
at  the  feet  of  *Patricianism.     1864  1  -OWF.LI.  Among  my  «« 
Ser.  I.  (1873)  230  Honest  dice,  uncogged  by  those  three  noar 
sharpers,  Prerogative,  Patricianism  and  Priestcraft.     1893 


PATRICIAN. 

GUNTER  Miss  Pivitteitds  117  Trying  to  take  her  *natri- 
cianly  gloved  hand  in  his.  1824  Itlack-.tt.  Mtiff.  XVI.  266 
Kitimatinglhe/a/r/z./rtr'o,  or  "patricianship—  an  aristocracy 
of  a  different  kind.  .from  that  of  feudal  nowcs  —  as  the  most 
powerful  and  enlightened  parly.  1867  KKKI-.MAN  in  Stephens 
Lift  fr  Litt.  (1895)  I.  376  Burghtnhip  and  palricianship 
hereditary. 

Patri'Cian,  sl>?  Ch.  Hist.  [ad.  L.  (pi.)  Patri- 
ciani,  f.  the  name  of  their  founder,  Patricius,  pre- 
ceptor of  Symmachus  the  Marcionite.]  A  member 
of  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  held  that  the  substance  of  the  flesh  was  the 
work  of  the  devil,  not  of  God. 

1659  HOWELL  V'ocab.  x,  The  Patricians,  Heronians,  Pro- 
cliamts.  1717-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

Patri'Cian,  a.2  rare.  [f.  L.  Patrid-us,  proper 
name  (see  PATUICK)  +  -AN.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
founded  by,  St.  Patrick. 

1882-3  in  Schaff£«o'c/./?«/if.A'«ow/.  II.  iujThe  Patrician 
Church  was  independent  of  Rome.  1890  J.  HEALEY  Irel. 
Anc.  Sch.  67  The  history  of  the  Patrician  Church  in  Ireland. 

Patriciate  (patri-jVt).  [a.d.  med.L.  patri- 
dat-iis,  f.  patrtfius  :  see  PATRICIAN  sli.1  and  -ATE  I. 
So  Y.falriciat  (1690  in  Furetiere).] 

1.  The  position,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
nobility  of  rank. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Patriciate,  the  dignity  and  estate 
of  them  that  descend  of  Senators.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.  Patrician,  This  new  patriciate  .  .  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine,  who  conferred  the  quality  on  his  counseltours.  1854 
MII.MAN  Lat.  Clir.  vui.  ii.  III.  292  The  Patriciate  aim 
Defensorship  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Ibid.  vui.  ix.  544  The 
republic  ..  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope;  the 
patriciate  was  abolished,  a  prefect  named  with  more  limited 
powers. 

b.  The  term  or  period  of  holding  the  dignity  of 
a  patrician  (see  PATKICIAN  A.  i  b). 

1875  FREEMAN  Sk.  Venice,  Spalata  (1881)  145  The  villa 
in  MI  S.ilona  where  the  deposed  Emperor  Nepos  was  slain, 
during  the  patriciate  of  Odoacer. 

2.  A  patrician  order  or  class  ;  the  aristocracy. 
1795  tr.  Murder's  Fragm.  Pal.  «,  Hist.  I.  331  The  patriciate 

was  the  gangrene  of  the  republic,  and  had  attacked  the 
Senate  itself.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  II.  xi.  32 
No  aristocracy  was  ever  more  shortsighted  at  the  crisis  of 
ils  fale  than  the  once  glorious  patriciate  of  Rome.  1867 
FUDUJI  Norm.  Cony.  I.  v.  338  The  English  inhabitants 
formed  a  dominant  class  or  patriciate. 

Patricidal  (paetrisai-dal),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  patricide  ;  parri- 
cidal ;  in  quots.yf^.  involving  treason  or  faithless- 
ness to  one's  country  or  fatherland. 

1811  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  73  The  States 
General,  indignant  at  this  patricidal  conduct,  applied  to 
France  for  aid.  1817  Bloc/no.  Mag.  XXII.  613  They  acted 
in  the  most  wild,  unconstitutional,  and  patricidal  manner. 

Patricide1  (pse-trisaid).  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*patricida,  f.  L.  patr-em  father  +  -cTaa  killer,  in 
most  cases  a  later  alteration  or  MS.  variant  of 
fan-,  parricida  PARRICIDE,  associating  the  word 
more  explicitly  \:W&  pater,  patrem  father  (or,  some- 
times, with  patria}. 

In  one  place,  Cicero  De  Dome  10  8  28,  where  the  word  is 
conjoined  with  /ratriclJa,  sorlriclda,  Mailer's  text  keeps 
ftaricUa,  which  occurs  in  i  MS.,  while 


,  .,         e  3    avcarrca. 

A  murderer  of  a  father  (or  of  some  one  so  re- 
garded) ;  =  PARRICIDE  1. 

1593  R.  HARVEY  Philad.  3  We  cannot  thinke  that  Brute 
as  a  patricide.  1614  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  ix.  436  Touching 
Matricides,  Solon  .  .  made  no  law  to  punish  such,  as  thinking 
it  not  to  be  possible  in  nature  to  produce  such  a  monster. 
1649  ORMOND  Let.  to  Col.  Jones  in  Milton's  Wks.  (1851)  II. 
543  I  hey  have,  .murthered  Gods  Anointed,  and  our  King 

iot  as  heretofore  some  Patricides  have  done,  to  make  room 

>r  some  Usurper.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  IT.  liii.  (1737) 
2jo  Worse  than  Patricides. 

Pa-tricide  *.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *patriddium, 
after  prec.  :  see  -CIDE  a.]  The  action  of  killing 
one's  father  ;  =  PARRICIDE  2. 

"I*5  £,'  ^.ON?  tr'  s"nt<*/s  Argents  lit  iii.  156  My  Father 
..should  die  by  my  patricide.    1665  J.  WEBB  Stoue-Heng 
i  217  Patricide,  Matricide  and  Regicide.    1707  LD. 
•ELIIAVKN  Sf.  Union  w.  Engl.,  Patricide  is  worse  than 
amcide.    190.  B.  KIDD  West.  Civilis.  vii.  236  Their  patri- 
ciaes,  fratricides,  and  murders. 

b.  attrib.  (In  quot.  associated  with  patria  father- 
land :  cf.  PATRICIDAL.) 

1901  N.  Amer.  Km.  Feb.  212  That  .  .  they  should  have  .  . 

ivered  their  country  with  insults,  while  her  sons  were  ex. 

K»ed  to  the  enemy's  bullets.    This  patricide   policy  will 

iW«Mr  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations. 

t  Patrick.    0/>s.     [From  the  Christian  name 

rr  ~",         '  J'a"'>fi"s,  name  of  the  patron  saint 

'flrcland.    Cf.  faddy,  Pat.-]    An  Irish  coin  of  the 

ue  of  a  halfpenny,  current  in  the  I7th  century. 

fiiSKl  v~i  •"'  />"A'"  D<""-  16°  The  P"«t  says  Mass, 
Lh  he  demands  and  receives  from  all  the  communicants 
4  Patricks  which  makes  a,/.   English.     ,688  R.   HOLME 

m  "    V?/2,*  latr'ck  of  Irdand  '•  worth  an  half 
Exci  Ic  "  WaS  Col"ed  ln  'he  lime  of  King  Charles  the  Second 

Patrick,  Sc.  and  dial,  variant  of  PARTRIDGE. 
FatriCO  (roe-triko).   Vagabonds'  Cant.     Also  6 
;narcb.-co),  pater-,  patter-,   pairing  cove. 
first  element  uncertain  :  Ifatcr  or  patter  +  Co  * 
««.J     A  priest  or  parson  ;  esp.  a  hedge-priest. 
lv'&?  TfT''  "'"-''  toSpyttclHous  ,047  in  Ha.l.  E.  P.  P. 
•  09   i  he  palryng  coue   in  the  daiknian  cacc.      1561 
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AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab.  6  A  Patriarke  Co  doth  make  mari- 
ages  [etc.].  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  xv.  60  For  as  much  as 
these  two  names,  a  larkeman  and  a  Patrico,  bee  in  the  old 
briefe  of  vaca bonds. .  .There  is  a  Patrico,and  not  a  Patriarcho. 
1614  H.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  n.  vi,  You  are  the  Patrico,  are 


,YTTON 
myself 


stroling  priests  that  marry  under  a  hedge.     1817  L' 

Pel/lain  fxxx,  My  idea  at  the  moment  was  to  disguise  n., 

in  the  dress  of  the  pater  cove,  a  1875  in  C.  Kingsley's  Life 
tt  Lett,  xxviii.  (1879)  II.  347  The  gipsies  of  Eversley  Com- 
mon . .  used  to  call  him  [Kingsley]  their  '  Patrico-rai '  (their 
Priest  Killgl. 

Patridge,  dial,  form  of  PARTRIDGK. 

t  Pa'trie.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  patrie,  ad.  L. 
patria  fatherland,  prop.  fem.  of  patrius  adj.,  of 
one's  father,  paternal  (sc.  terra),  f.  patr-em  father.] 
Fatherland,  native  country. 

1589  IAS.  I  in  Reg.  Priry  Council  Scot.  IV.  427,  I  could 
have  abstenit  langair  nor  the  weill  of  my  patrie  could  have 
permitted. 

Patrimonial  (psetrinKftrniaT),  a.  [ad.  L. 
patrimonial-is ,  f.  patrimonium  :  see  next  and  -AL. 
Cf.  F.  patrimonial  (in  Palsgr.  1530).]  Pertaining 
to  or  constituting  a  patrimony;  inherited  from 
ancestors ;  hereditary. 

1530  PALSGR.  320/1  Patrymonyall,  belongyng  to  a  mannes 
enherytaunce  or  patrymony,  patrimonial.  1640  Consid. 
touching  Ch.  of  Eng.  17  Their  Office  is  elective  and  for  life, 
and  not  patrimonial!  or  hereditary.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  «$•  F. 
Ixi.  (1869)111.  550  Their  patrimonial  estates  were  mortgaged 
or  sold.  1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comiit.  Gen.  xlvii.  22  The  sur- 
render of  their  patrimonial  rights. 

Hence  Patrimo-nially  adv.,  in  the  way  of  patri- 
mony, hereditarily,  by  inheritance  from  a  father. 

1641  EARL  MpNM.tr.  liiondis  Civil  Warres  v.  125  All. . 
which  did  patrimonially  belong  to  him  in  Antou  and  Maine. 
1700  C.  DAVENANT  Disc.  Grants  Introd.,  A  distinction  be- 
tween what  was  their  own  patrimonially,  . .  and  what  the 
state  had  an  interest  in. 

Patrimony  (pae-trimani).  Forms:  4  patre-, 
patrymoyne,  patrimoigne,  4-5  -moygue,  4-7 
patrimonie,  -ye,  5-  patrimony,  (5-7  patry- 
monie,  -y).  [a.  F.  patri-,  palremaitie  (12-1 3th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  ^.patrimonium  paternal 
estate,  patrimony,  f.  patr-em  father :  see  -MONT.] 

1.  Property,  or  an  estate,  inherited  from  one's 
father  or  ancestors ;  heritage,  inheritance. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  233  For  ^ei  arn  poure, . .  For 
patrimoigne  hem  failleth.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ. 
3760  Plato,  his  patrimpygne  and  his  contree  Lefte  and  for- 
sook, and  dwelte  in  wildemesse.  1523-14  Act  5  Hen.  VUI, 
c.  i.  Preamble,  To  recover  the  Royalme  of  Fraunce  his  very 
true  patrimonye  and  enheritaunce.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI, 
v.  i.  187  To  reaue  the  Orphan  of  his  Patrimonie.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  534  The  Shepherd,  .with  him  all 
his  Patrimony  bears  :  His  House  and  Houshold  Gods.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  133  P  3  The  second  son  of  a  gentle- 
man, whose  patrimony  had  been  wasted,  a  1854  H.  REED 
Lect.  Brit.  Poets  vii.  (1857)  260  He  spent  his  whole  patri- 
mony in  the  hapless  cause  of  his  king. 

b.  transf.  The  estate  or  property  belonging  by 
ancient  right  to  an  institution,  corporation,  or 
class;  esp.  the  ancient  estate  or  endowment  of 
a  church  or  religions  body.  Patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  a  name  for  the  Papal  States,  or  territory 
formerly  held  by  the  Pope  in  Italy. 

1340  Aycnb.  41  po  )>et  be  guodes  of  holy  cherche,  pe 
patremoyne  of  lesu  crist  despendeb  ine  kueade  us.  1456 
SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  24  [He]  held  a  grete 
part  of  the  patrymonye  of  haly  kirk  on  force.  1581  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  496  The  patrimony  of  the  said 
bischoprik.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  If  Coiiimw. (1603)  in 
The  patrimony  of  S.  Peter,  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  the 
cpuntesse  Matilda.  1681  BUKNET  Rights  Princes  v.  192 
That  the  Goods  of  the  Church  were  the  Patrimonies  of  the 
Poor.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  432  Viterbo, 
Perugia,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 
a  i86a  BUCKLE  Civilit.  (1869)  III.  ii.  89  In  a  really  Christian 
land,  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  would  be  left  untouched. 
G.  fig.  Applied  to  things  (usually  immaterial) 
received  or  'inherited'  from  ancestors  or  pre- 
decessors ;  '  heritage '. 

1581  MULCASTEH  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  155  Learning  .. 
is  the  patrimonie  to  wittie  poiiertie.  1611  BRINSLEY  Lud. 
Lit.  ii.  (1627)  10  To  see  their  children  to  have  the  best 
education,  ..which  is  the  chiefe  patrimonie.  1776  ADAM 
SMITH  IV.  N.  i.  x.  n.  (1869)  I.  128  The  patrimony  of  a  poor 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxix.  601  The  Gospel,  the  especial 
patrimony  of  the  poor  and  the  illiterate. 

1 2.  The  fact  of  inheriting  from  an  ancestor, 
inheritance.  Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfonce  iii,  It  was  come  to  hym  by 
inherytaunce  and  by  patrymony.  r  1489  —  Sonnes of  Aymon 
xiv.  327,  I  was  crowned  Kynge  accordynge  to  the  right  of 
my  patrymonye.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  GoU.  Bk.  M.  Auret. 
(1546)  Dv,  The  Emperour  to  inherite  the  empyre  by  Patri. 
monie.  1580-1  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  364  The 
lands . . ,  pertening  to  his  Majestic  in  proper  patrimony. 

II  Patrin  (partrin).  Gipsy  Cant.  Also  erron. 
patteran.  [Romany  pa'trin,  in  Turkish  Gipsy 
patri-n,  orig.  '  leaf  (cf.  Skr.  patra],  but  now- 
known  to  Eng.  Gipsies  only  in  the  sense  explained.] 
An  indication  which  gipsies  leave  of  the  way  they 
have  travelled,  by  throwing  down  handfuls  of 
grass  or  leaves  pointing  in  the  direction  taken. 

1873  >SAi«^  Die /.,/'<!//(•  >w«,  a  gip^y  I  rail,  made  by  throwing 
down  a  handful  of  grass  occasionally.  1876  WHY  i  E-MLLVILLE 


PATBIOTESS. 

Katei/elto  xi,  '  Your  patrin  1  What  is  that?'  uked  my 
lord.  'The  sign  that  none  of  our  people  will  pau  un- 
noticed. 1877  BESANT  &  RICE  Son  of  Vulc.  i.  »i.  Maybe 
It  s  the  gipsy  »  patteran  they  mean.  1879  Encycl.  ISrit.  X. 
617  A  handful  of  grass  or  leaves,  ..or  some  such  mark  (fatrin 

leaf)  to  guide  the  stragglers  of  the  band.  1898  WATT*! 
DUNTOM  Ayhuin  71/2  I've  bin  there  the  last  three  weeks  on 
the  patrin-chase,  and  not  a  patrin  could  1  find. 

t  Fatrinite  (pse-trinait).  Milt.  OPS.  [Named 
after  E.  L.  M.  Patrin:  see  -ITE.]  An  obsolete 
synonym  of  a.  laminar  felsite,  b.  Aikinite. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petralogy  I.  i6r  note.  It  is  probably  of  the 
same  nature  with  patrinite,  or  laminar  felsite.  1806  CHESTER 
Diet.  Names  Min. 

Patriot  (pvHrifJt,  pae-t-),  sb.  (a.)  Also  6-7 
-ote.  [a.  F.  patriotc  (isthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.lateL./a/n'J/a  fellow-conntryman  (in  St.  Greg. 
Epist.  6th  c.),  ad.  Gr.  WOT/XCUTIJS,  f.  rdrpios  of  one  s 
fathers,  iror/x't  one's  fatherland  :.  see  -or  2.] 

fl.  A  fellow-countryman,  compatriot.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  LAMBABDE  Peramb.  AV/i/(ed  2)  246  Tcnham.  .where 
our  honest  patriote  Richard  Harrys,  .planted,  .the  sweete 
Cherry.  1611  COTCR.,  Patriotf,  a  patriote,  ones  countrey- 
man.  1619  H.  BCHTON  Truth's  Triumph  285  If  hee.  .finde 
. .  kinde  vsage  of  the  natiues  and  patriots  of  the  country. 

2.  One  who  disinterestedly  or  self-sacrificingly 
exerts  himself  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  big 
country ;  '  one  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of 
his  country'  (J.) ;  one  who  maintains  and  defends 
his  country's  freedom  or  rights. 


At  that  time  often  applied  to  one  who  supported  the  rights 
of  the  country  against  the  King  and  court. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Voltone  iv.  i,  Such  as  were  known 
patriots,  Sound  lovers  of  their  country.  1611  BIBLE  Traiisl. 
Pref.  8  Was  Catiline  therefore  an  honest  man,  or  a  good 
Patriot?  01641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  ii.  (1642)  147 
Nehemias,  a  true  and  faithfull  Patriot,  a  1643  LD.  FALK- 
LAND, etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  176  The  Catholiques  were 
knowne  good  Patriots  under  our  former  Kings.  1699  DRYDEN 
To.  y.  Driden  171  A  patriot  both  the  King  and  Country 


yet  a  Patriot  too,  Just  to  his  Prince,  and  to  his  Country 
true.  1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  \.  262  So  spake  the  patriot, 
and  his  heart  o'erflow'd.  1750  BERKELEY  Patriotism  \  24 
A  patriot  is  one  who  heartily  wisheth  the  public  prosperity, 
and  doth.. also  study  and  endeavour  to  promote  it.  1814 


for  the  liberties  of  their  country- 

b.  The  name  has  been  at  various  times  borne  or 
assumed  by  persons  or  parties  whose  claim  to  it 
has  been  disputed,  denied,  or  ridiculed  by  others. 
Hence  the  name  itself  fell  into  discredit  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  l8th  c.,  being  used,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  '  ironically  for  a  factious  disturber  of 
the  government '.  So  sometimes,  at  a  later  date, 
'  Irish  Patriot '. 

1644  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  117  The  specious  and 
spurious  pretences  of  our  glorious  Reformers,  and  zealous 
Patriots  today.  1677  G.  HICKES  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
1  Y.  42  Encouraged . .  by  their  foresaid  patriots,  whereof  some 
wish  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  and  all  of  them  the  ruin  of  my 
Lord  Duke.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  4  Achit.  965  Gull'd  with  a 
Patriots  name,  whose  Modern  sense  Is  one  that  wou'd  by 
Law  supplant  his  Prince:  The  Peoples  Brave,  the  Poll- 
ticians  Tool ;  Never  was  Patriot  yet,  out  was  a  FooL  1771 
EARL  MALMESBURY  Lett.  (1870)  I.  218  [This  country)  does 
not  wish  a  war,  whatever  wicked  patriots  may  endeavour, 
or  lying  newspapers  print.  1780  COWFER  Tat-U-t.  143  A 
band,  called  patriots  for  no  cause  But  that  they  eaten  at 
popular  applause.  1798  CANNING  &  FRBRE  \~ciu  Morality 
113  in  Anti-Jacobin,  A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone.  The 
friend  of  every  country — but  his  own.  18*7  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  (1842)  II.  405.  1833  MACAULAY  Ess.,  H.  H'alfolc 
(1865)  I.  284/1  The  name  of  patriot  had  become  [c  1744!  a 
by-word  of  derision.  Horace  Walpole  scarcely  exaggerated 
when  he  said  that.. the  most  popular  declaration  which  a 
candidate  could  make  on  the  hustings  was  that  he  bad  never 
been  and  never  would  be  a  patriot.  1888  Times  17  Aug.  7/2 
Much  to  his  credit,  he  refused  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  patriots. 

1f  C.  Erron.  (with  ^or  possessive)  as  if  =  lover, 
devotee,  upholder  (?  confused  with  patron).  ?  06s. 
1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  440  A  carcfull  Patriot  of 
the  State.  1633  PRYNNR  Histriomastix  389  Adulterers, 
Whore-masters7*Vhores,  &c  are  the  greatest  Patriots,.. fre- 
quenters, upholders  of  these  lascivious  Stage-playes.  Ibid. 
826  Advancers  and  chiefest  patriots  and  propugners  of 
Monarchy.  1641  H.  L'Esr RANGE  God's  Sabbath  Ep.  Ded. 
A  iij  b,  The  Truth  which  it  professeth  will  gain  it  some 
measure  of  acceptance  with  so  profest  a  Patriot  of  Truth. 

B.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  That  is,  or  has  the  character 
of,  a  patriot ;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  patriot ;  patriotic. 

173*  J.  HAMMOND  Lcvt  Elegies  xiv.  My  Patriot  Breast  a 
nobler  Warmth  shall  feel.  1738-49  BOLINGBHOKE  (title) 
Letters,  On  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  :  on  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  95  So  truly  patriot  an  attach- 
ment to  the  manufactures  of  Old  England.  1813  Ei  STACK 
Class.  Tour  (1821)  I.  iv.  163  The  same  patriot  pa-^ion.. 
that  characterized ..  the  ancient  Romans.  1896  Harpers 
.^fag.  XCII.  761/2  The  growing  activity  of  the  German 
patriot  guerilla. 

Pa'triotess.  rare.  [See-Ess.]  A  femalepatni 
"837  CARI.VLK  Fr.  Rn>.  II.  iv.  ix,  A  Patriot  (or  some  jay.  it 
was  a  1'alriotciS,  ajid  indeed  the  truth  b  undixioverawe). 
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PATRIOTIC. 

1894  Daily  News  12  June  5/4  The  inevitable  '  patriotesses ' 
..were  present. 

Patriotic  (p^tri^-tik,  pset-),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
patriotic-us  (Cassiodorus),  a.  Gr.  THnpttortic-os,  f. 
TraTpiuiTTjs  PATBIOT  :  see  -1C.  Cf.  F.  patriotique 
(Rabelais,  i6thc.).] 

•(•I.  Of  or  belonging  to  one's  country.  Obs. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  vi.  31  Whitest  we  prestolate 
the  coming  of  the  Tabellaries  from  the  Penates  and  patri* 
otick  Lares  [F.  lares patriotiques\. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  a  patriot ;  worthy  or 
characteristic  of  a  patriot ;  marked  by  devotion  to 
the  wellbeing  or  interests  of  one's  country. 

1757  Herald  No.  6  (1758)  I.  82  Dastardy  !  in  not  daring  to 
hazard  ..a  patriotic  service  to  their  king  and  country.  1771 
JOHNSON  Falkland's  /si.  Wks.  X.  64  During  the  protector, 
ship  of  Cromwell,  a  time  of  which  the  patriolick  tribes  still 
more  ardently  desire  the  return.  1774  —  Patriot  ibid.  88 
By  the  howling  of  patriotick  rage,  the  nation  was  for  a  time 
exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  [etc.].  1833  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Charmed  Sea  i.  3  The  exiles  uplifted  one  of  the 
patriotic  chaunts.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  v.  (i88pj  85 
The  threatened  invasion  of  England  . .  roused  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  all  classes.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm,  Cony.  1 1.  vii.  79 
The  predominance  of  the  patriotic  party. 

b.  quasi-**,  in  //.  Patriotic  songs  or  utterances. 
nonce-use.  (Cf.  heroics?) 

1899  F.  HARRISON  Tennyson,  etc.  I.  48  A  real  lover  of  high 
poetry.,  can  take  delight  in  ..  the  patriotic^  of  Burns,  the 
war-songs  of  Campbell. 

So  Patrio-tical  a.  {rare}  =  prec. ;  hence  Patri- 
o'tically  adv.,  in  a  patriotic  manner. 

1691  WOOD  At/i.  Oxon.  II.  179  Speeches  ..  against  the 
Bishops  were  much  applauded  among  the  patriotical  Party. 
1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iti.  Wks.  VIII.  277  The  opposi- 
tion, whether  patriotically  or  factiously,  contending  that  the 
ministers  had  been  oblivious  of  the  national  glory.  1821 
Black™.  Mag.  IX.  63  Like  patriotical  folks,  all  for  the  good 
of  their  country.  1884  SIR  H.  JAMES  in  Law  Times  122/1 
This  sacrifice,  which  had  been  so  patriotically  made.  1898 
lot/i  Cent.  Apr.  523  The  so-called  patriotical  assumption,  that 
France  can  never  be  in  the  wrong. 

Patriotism  (p^'trytiz'm,  pse-t-).  [f.  PATRIOT 
-I-  -ISM  :  cf.  F.  patriotisme  (i 750  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The  character  or  passion  of  a  patriot ;  love  of  or 
zealous  devotion  to  one's  own  country.  Sometimes 
ironically :  see  PATRIOT  2  b. 

Local  patriotism,  devotion  to  the  wellbeing  of  one's  own 
locality,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  country  or  nation. 

1726  BAILEY  (ed.  3),  Patriotism,  the  acting  like  a  Father 
to  his  Country,  public  Spiritedness.  1738  BOLINGBROHE 
Patriot,  ii.  (1749)  ico  Patriotism  must  be  founded  in  great 
principles,  and  supported  by  great  virtues.  1750  BERKELEY 
{title)  Maxims  concerning  Patriotism.  Ibid.  §  2  Being  loud 
and  vehement  either  against  a  court,  or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof 
of  patriotism.  1775  JOHNSON  in  Bosivcll  7  Apr.,  Patriotism 
is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace. 
Caubnl  (1842)  I.  255  He  . .  continued  his  exertions  with  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  a  Wallace.  1836  HOH.  SMITH  Tin 
Trump.  (1876)  270  Patriotism — too  often  the  hatred  of  other 
countries  disguised  as  the  love  of  our  own.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Coiif.  IV.  xviii.  146  It  showsthe  strength  of  local, asdis- 
tinguished  from  national,  patriotism ; . .  the  ideas  of  municipal 
freedom  which  were  growing  up. 

tPa'triotly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PATRIOT  + 
-LY !.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
patriot ;  patriotic. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  liii,  Some  such 
Patriotly  Hero.  laid.  p.  lix,  To  account  it  a  Patriotly  thing 
to  promote  its  preservation. 

t  Pa-triotship.  Obs.  rare—^.     [See  -SHIP.] 
1727    BAILEY   vol.   II,   Patriotship,   Office,   Dignity,  or 
Quality  of  a  Patriot. 

Patripassian  (paetriporsian),  sb.  and  a.  Ch. 
Hist.  Also  8  erron.  patro-.  [ad.  late  L.  (4th  c.) 
pali-ipassian-ns,  f.  pater,  patri-  father  +  passus 
having  suffered :  so  mod.F.  Patripassien.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  held,  as  certain  early  heretics, 
that  God  the  Father  suffered  with  or  in  the  person 
of  the  Son  for  the  redemption  of  man. 

1579  FULKE  Heskinfs  Parl.  61  Vnlesse  M.  Heskins  will 
be  a  Sabelhan  and  a  Patripassian,  to  confound  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead,  and  say,  that  God  the  father,  yea,  the  whole 
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+  -1ST.]  One  versed  in  the  lives  or  writings  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1882  in  PGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Patristic  (patri-stik;,  a.  and  sb.  [mod.  f.,  as  if 
from  patrist,  patrism  (f.  'L.  pair-,  Gr.  mrp-  father) 
•f  -ic :  cf.  mod.F.  patristique  (neologism  in  Littre, 
1875),  (jet.patrislisck  (Engelhardt  1822).] 

A.  adj.     a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  in  patristic 
learning  or  scholarship;  b.  hence,  loosely,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Fathers  themselves,  or  their  writings, 
as  in  patristic  works,  writings,  doctrines. 

a.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  in.  ii.  §  o.  404  Theological 
controversy ..  became ..  more  patristic,  that  is,  appealing  to 
the  testimonies  of  the  fathers.  1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V. 
xxiv.  90  A  diligent  student  and  a  master  of  patristic  learning. 

b-  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  i.  113  The  chief  works  of 
Latin  Literature,  patristic  or  classical.  1875  SCRIVENER  Leet. 
Text  N.  Test.  10  Since  each  primitive  version  was  first 
made,  or  each  Patristic  work  first  published.  1885  CLODD 
Myths  If  Dr.  n.  ix.  202  A  doctrine.. due  to  Patristic  theories 
of  incorporeal  souls. 

B.  sb.    1.  A  student  or  adherent  of  the  doctrines 
or  opinions  of  the  Fathers. 

1841  G.  S.  FABER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  149  The  . .  system 
of  the  schoolmen,  .was.  .opposed  by  the  old-fashioned  Bibli* 
cists  and  Patristics. 

2.  //.  The  study  of  the  lives,  writings,  or  doctrines 
of  the  Fathers.  [Ger.  patristik  (1846  in  Brock- 
haus  Convert.  Lex.},  Y.palristiqiie.] 

1847  [see  PATROLOGY].  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig. 
Kntnvl.  III.  1765  Patristics  and  Patrology  are  the  names  of 
that  department  of  theology,  .concerning  the  lives,  writings, 
and  theological  doctrines  of  the  Church  Fathers. 

Hence  Fatrrstical  a.  =  PATUISTIC  a.  (hence 
Patri'stically<Mfo.,Patri-sticalness) ;  Patri'sti- 
cism  (-siz'm),  properly,  a  system  founded  upon 
the  study  of  the  Fathers ;  loosely,  the  doctrine  or 
mode  of  thought  of  the  Fathers  themselves. 

1831  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  251,  I  have  . .  received 
a.  .present  of  books,  .consisting  of  thirty-six  volumes  of  the 
Fathers ;..  I  am  now  set  up  in  the  *patristical  line.  1837-9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  ii.  §27  Chillingworth  was  . .  a  man 
versed  in  patristical  learning.  1849  CURETON  Corpus  /gnat. 


patristical  precedent.  1882  OGILVIE,  *Patristically,  in  a 
patristic  manner.  1836  PUSEY  Let.  to  A'ewman  in  Liddon 
Life  (1893)  I.  xviii.  421  There  is  a  good  deal  of  close  argu. 
ment  from  the  text  of  Scripture  :  no  imaginativeness,  or 
*patristicalness.  1864  DRAPER  Intell.  Deirel.  Europe  x.  I. 
305  *Patrislicism,  or  the  science  of  the  Fathers,  was  thus 
essentially  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain  all  knowledge  permitted  to  man.  1899  Speaker  30  Dec. 
338/2  High-pitched  devotional  patristicism. 

Patrix(p^'triks).  Alsopatrioe.  Pl.patrices. 
[mod.  f.  L.  paler,  pair-  father,  as  a  correlative 
term  to  matrix;  in  Ger.  patrize  (Brockhans 
Convers.  Lex.  1846).]  A  die,  punch,  or  pattern 
used  to  form  matrices  in  type-founding,  etc. 

1883  Times  24  Mar.  12  First  making  a  model  in  wax  or 
clay,  and  then  cutting  a  similar  model  in  relief  in  steel, 


Deity,  and  . .  maintained  that  the  Father  had  suffered  „;, 
well  as  the  Son.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist.  xxi.  (1845) 
454  The  doctrine  of  Praxeas  . .  must  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Father  himself  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  he 
suffered  on  the  Cross. . .  The  name  of  Patnpassians  was  given 
to  persons  who  held  this  belief. 

B.  adj.  Belonging  to,  or  involving  the  doctrine 
of,  the  Patripassians. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Patripassian  heresy  was 
first  broached  by  Praxeas  . .  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  1882  CAVE  &  BANKS  tr.  Darners  Chr.  Doctr.  209 
Even  the  Patripassian  mode  of  thought  had  something 
attractive,  because  it,  at  any  rate,  comprehended  the  presence 
of  God  himself  in  Christ. 

Hence  Patripa'ssianlsm,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Patripassians;  Patripa-ssianly  adv.,  in  the  way 
of  Patripassianism. 

1847  Bi;cn  tr.  Hagenbach's  Hist.  Doctr.  I.  49  Praxeas  . . 
being  charged  by  Tertullian  with  Patripassianism.  1876 
A.  PI.UMMER  tr.  DSllingers  Hippolytus  f,  Call.  iv.  268  A 
little  while  ago  she  [the  Church]  was  in  general  Patripas- 
sianly  disposed. 

Fatrist  (p?'trist,  pse't-).  rare—",  [prob.  a 
back-formation  from  next,  as  if  f.  Gr.  irarp-  father 


l88g  Manch.  Exam.  22  June  5/7  The  edges  are  filed  off, 
and  the  patrix  removed  from  the  matrix. 

t  Pa'trizate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  -issate. 
[f.  L.  patrizdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  patrizare,  in  cl.  L. 
palrissare  to  act  like  or  take  after  one's  father,  as 
if  from  a  Gr.  type  *mTp'i&iv  (the  actual  Gr.  being 
varpiaffiv).']  intr.  To  take  after,  imitate,  or  follow 
the  example  of,  one's  father  (or  ancestors). 

1623  COCKERAM,  Patrissate,  to  resemble  ones  father,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Hartford.  (1662)  22  In  testimony  of  his 
true  affection  to  the  dead  Father  in  his  living  Son.. [he]  pre- 
sented it  to  the  young  Earl,  conjuring  him,  by  the  cogent 
arguments  of  example  and  rule,  to  patrizate.     [1696   M. 
HENRY  Life  P.  Henry  Wks.  1853  II.  619/2  Some  of  the    : 
branches  of  the  family,  who  did  not  patrizare,  were  uneasy    : 
at  his  being  there.) 

So  f  Patrlza-tlon,  imitation  of  one's  father  or 
ancestors ;  f  Patrize  v.  —  PATRIZATE. 

a  1626  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  tfh  ch.  Rom.  (1650)  Ep.  Ded., 
The  Son ;.  moulded . .  into  the  like  forme  of  piety,  by  a  zealous 

patrization.  1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  fy  Arm.  32  So  did 
they  preserve  this  Memory  of  their  Ancestors,  to  excite  them 
to  a  patrization.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  xii.  78  His 
worthy  (truly  *patrizing)  Sonne.  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  ; 
Naval  Tracts  iv.  (1704)  446/1  They  do  Patrizize  [sic]  and 
follow  the  steps  of  their  Predecessors. 

t  Patrcrcinate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  patrocinat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  patrocinari  \.o  patronize,  defend,  related 
to  patron-em  PATRON.  Cf.  Y.palrociner  (1367  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  patrocinare,  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  patro- 
cinar.~\  trans.  To  defend,  champion,  maintain, 
patronize  (a  cause,  etc.). 

ifii  i  CoTGii.,/V/r,K7V>-,  to  patrocinate,  maintaine,  defend,    I 
protect,  support,  vphold.     1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Profit. 
tp.  JJed.  29  Not  cald  out  to  patrocinate  eucry  lesse  neces-    ' 
sary  opinion.   (11693  Urait  barfs  Rabelais  in.  v.    1822  MRS.    i 
E.  NATHAN  Langreath  1 1 1.  290  Oh  !  that  I  had  the  eloquence 
of  a  Cicero.,  to  patrocinate  that  glorious  freedom. 

t  Patrocina-tion.    Obs.  rare.     [n.  of  action    i 
from  L.  patrocinari:  see  prec.  and  -ATION.]      The 
action  of  supporting,  maintaining,  or  patronizing. 

1640  Bp.  HALL  Episc.  i.  xi.  4?  To  maintaine  our  owne 


PATROL. 

;  Truths,  without  all  feare  of  the  patrocination  of  Popery.  1647 
M.  HUDSON  Dh>.  Right  Go-ut.  Ep.  Ded.  10  This  trifling 
Treatise,  for  the  Patrocination  whereof  I  have  presumed  to 
make  my  addresses  to  Your  most  Sacred  Majesty, 
t  Pa'trocine,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  patrocine 
(1409  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  patrocinium  patronage, 
protection:  see  PATROCINY.]  Protection, patronage; 
=  PATROCINY. 

1S9*  R.  BRUCE  Let.  in  Maitland  Hist.  Edin.  i.  iii.  49  The 
godly  Barons  had  taken  on  them  the  Patrocine  of  the 
Church.  1644  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  Ep.  Ded.  12 
The  love  and  zeale  which  have  necessited  me  to  take  recourse 
to  Your  Honours  patrocine. 

t Pa-trocine, v.  Obs.  rare -l.  [a.  F. patrocin-er, 
or  ad.  L.  patroctna-ri.']  =  PATROCINATE  v. 

1680  E.  F.  Hist.  Edu>.  II  (Octavo  ed.)  75  When  it  is. .not 
only  vicious  and  ill  affected,  but  doth  patrocine  [Folia  ed. 
patronize]  and  maintain  it  in  others. 

t  Patrociny  (patr<rsini).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  patro- 
cini-um  patronage,  defence,  f.  patrocinari;  see 
PATHOCINATE  z>.]  Patronage,  protection,  defence, 
countenance,  support  (of  a  person  or  cause). 

a  1450  Mankind  (Brandl)  891  Mankynd  ys  deliueryd  by 
my  suuerall  patrocynye.  1529  WOLSEY  Let.  to  Gardener  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xxxiii.  92  To  take  hym  and  his 
pore  causis  into  your  patrocynye  and  protection.  1589  R. 
ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  Ep.  Ded.,  That  your  honour  will 
vouchsafe  to  take  on  you  the  Patrosinie  of  this  Treatise. 
1629  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  n.  III.  23  Sir  Johne.. 
takes  upoun  him  the  patrocinie  and  defence  of  the  said 
James.  1675  BURNET  Xertn.  Roy.  Marfyr(ijio)  47  It  gave 
a  Patrociny  to  those  Practises. 

Patrogony  (patrp-goni).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
TTOTTIP,  Trarp-  father,  afler  theogony.']  A  genealogy 
of  the  Fathers  (of  the  Christian  Church). 

"857  J.  W*  DONALDSON  Christian  Orthod.  231  The  '  Book 
of  Generations  of  the  Fathers ',  a  sort  of  Patrogony. 

||  Patroillart.  Obs.  [OF.,  also  patroul(r)-, 
palrullart,  l.patrouil  puddle,  mud:  see  PATROL  z>.] 
Corrupt  or  '  muddled  '  language. 

1340  Ayenb.  211  Huo  bet  bit  god  wyh-oute  deuocion  of 
herte:  he  spekb  to  god  patroyllart  [F.  il pricdieu  palroul- 
lart],  ase  be  ilke  bet  spekb  half  englis  and  half  urenss. 

Patrol  (patnw-1),  sb.  Also  7-9  patrole,  (7 
petrol(l),  8  patrouille,  petrouille,  -oville,  pa- 
drole,  patroll,  patroul.  [a.  F.  patrouille  (1539 
in  R.  Estienne,  1611  in  Cotgr.  'a  still  night-wa'tch 
in  warre  ;  faire  la  patrouille,  to  be  driuen  to  linger, 
and  spend  his  time  idly,  as  one  thats  forced  to 
watch'),  vbL  sb.  liorapalrouiller:  see  next.  Hence, 
also  \\..patluglia,  Sy.'patni/la,  Pg. patrulha;  Du. 
patrouille,  Ger.  patrolle,  Da.  patrol,  Sw.  patrull, 
Russ.  naTpyjlb/iz/rKY'.  In  Eng.,  as  app.  in  some 
of  the  other  langs.,  the  sb.  appears  before  the  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  going  the  rounds  of  a  garrison, 
camp,  etc.  for  the  purpose  of  watching,  guarding, 
and  checking  irregularity  or  disorder ;  the  peram- 
bulation of  a  city,  town,  or  district  by  n  police 
constable  or  detachment  of  police  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  801  These  consecrated  Geese  in 
Orders,  . .  being  then  upon  Petroll,  With  noise  alone  beat 
off  the  Gaul.  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  245  His 
majestie  has  ordered  a  nightly  patrole.  1708  Lend.  Gax. 
No.  4419/5  The  Dragoons,  .kept  Patroles  all  Night,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  m.  vn.  §  98  (1740)  580  The  Sherriffs  ..  rode 
the  Petroville  about  the  City  almost  all  Night,  and  no  one 
attempted  to  make  a  Bonefire.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom 
ff  Lugger  L  v.  91  You  are  dreading  your  patrol  to-night 
because  it  is  beginning  to  snow.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  xv, 
The  same  vigilant  patrol  was  kept  up. 
b.  Jig.  and  Iransf. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1605  Send  forth  the  saving 
virtues  round  the  land  In  bright  patrol.  1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Minsir.  II.  23  The  fox  is  loth  to  'gin  a  long  patrole.  1883 
B.  HARTE  Carquinez  Woods  iii.  61  Mr.  Brace  had  begun 
his  fruitless  patrol  of  the  main  street. 

2.  '  Those  that  go  the  rounds' (J.);  a  detachment 
of  the  guard  told  off  for  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned ;  also,  a  police  constable,  or  a  detachment 
of  such,  told  off  to  the  beat  of  a  particular  district 
for  its  protection,  the  prevention  of  disorder,  etc. 

1670  G.  H.  tr.  Hist.  Cardinals  III.  II.  289  He  sends  Petrols 
of  Souldiers  constantly  about.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn. 
I,  Patrouille,  or  Patroul  as  we  generally  pronounce  it,  is 
a  Round  of  Soldiers,  to  the  Number  of  Five  or  Six,  with 
a  Serjeant  to  command  them.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg., 
Misc.  Tr.  229/2  The  patrole  of  the  city  consists  of  i2,coo 
men,  who  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  one  fanam  each.  1826 
Times  5  Jan..  '  This  here  man  '  (pointing  to  the  patrol), . . 
'  has  told  a  false  affidavit '.  1868  Regul.  $  Ord.  A  rmy  f  903 
Regiments  encamped  near  villages  are  to  send  frequent 
patrols  into  them,  to  apprehend  any  Soldiers  who  may  be  there. 

3.  A  detachment  of  troops  sent  out  in  advance 
of  a  column,  regiment,  etc.,  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  and  to  gain  information  of  the  presence 
and  movements  of  the  enemy. 

1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3825/1  One  of  our  Parties  met  with 
their  Patrole  near  Pradella.  1710  Ibid.  No.  47.19/2  Our 


their  march,  taking  care  to  reconnoitre  from  the  heights,  the 
country  below.  1827  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  5U 
The  French  pushed  their  patroles  of  cavalry  near  the  town. 
1853  STOCQUF.LRR  71/77.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  Patrols  are  also  sent  out 
to  gain  intelligence  of  the  position  and  force  of  an  enemy. 


PATROL. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  patrol  boat,  box,  duty, 
flotilla,  jacket,  tent,  vessel;  patrol-wagon,  U.  S. 
(a)  a  wagon  in  which  the  police  convey  prisoners, 
a  prison-van;  (/>;  'a  light  open  wagon  used  by  the 
underwriters'  patrol  in  hastening  to  fires  to  protect 
insured  goods  (Funk  1895).  Also  PATROLMAN. 

1849  K.  K.  NAPIKR  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  67  These.patrole 
tents  ..  made  of  light  canvas, ..  weighed  about  twenty  five 
pounds.  189*  Welsh  Kcv.  I.  724  A  solution.. would  be  for 
certain  ranges  to  be  kept  clear  by  official  patrol  boats.  1898 
Wcslm.  Cttz.  28  May  1/3  For  the  protection  of  her  coasts. ., 
America  will  depend  mainly  upon  her  monitors  and  emer- 
Si'in.y  patrol  vessels.  1899  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXXIII. 
770/1  With  clamor  of  urgent  gong,  the  patrol  wagon  rounds 
the  corner,  carrying  two  policemen.  1000  Wcstm.  Gas. 
29  Nov.  1 1/2  Some  gendarmes  on  patrol  duty. 

Patrol  (patnju-l),  v.  Infl.  patrolled,  -oiling. 
Forms :  7-8  patroll,  7-  patrol,  (8  -rouille,  -roul, 
8-9  -role),  [a.  F.  patrouill-er,  in  same  sense, 
orig.  to  paddle  or  puddle  in  the  mud,  altered 
from  earlier patouiller  'to  padle,  or  dable  in  with 
the  feet,  to  stirre  vp  and  downe,  and  trouble, 
or  make  foule,  by  stirring'  (Cotgr.):  cf.  OF. 
patoueil  pool,  puddle,  mire  (1473  in  Godef.), 
mod.F.  dial,  patrouil  mire;  also  patouillas  'a 
plash  or  puddle'  (Cotgr.),  mod.F.  dial,  patouillat 
a  puddle  or  pool  in  the  road.  The  military  use 
(already  in  Cotgr.  in  patrouille  sb.)  was  prob.  at 
first  a  piece  of  French  camp  slang,  patrolling 
consisting  often  of  tramping  through  mire  and 
wet.  After  its  recognition,  it  passed  into  most  of 
the  western  langs.,  Sp.  patriillar,  Pg.  patrulhar, 
\\..patlugliare;  Da. patroiMleeren,  Ger. patrouill-, 
patrolliren,  Da.  patrollere,  Sw.  patrullera.~\ 

1.  intr.  '  To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison ' 
(JOi  to  g°  on  patrol,  to  act  as  patrol ;  to  recon- 
noitre as  a  patrol,     b.  To  traverse  on  duty  a  par- 
ticular beat  or  district  as  constable  or  patrolman. 

1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2702/2  They  lay  there  undiscovered 
till.. a  Trooper  that  was  Patrolling  first  saw  them.  1701 
Ibid.  No.  3722/1  Several  Boats  with  Soldiers  were  ordered 
to  Patroul  on  the  River.  1709  E.  WARD  tr.  Cervantes  219 
They.. left  him  to  take  his  rest  with  Martinez  and  twelve 
Men  to  Patrouille  about.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Atiier. 
II.  vir.  284  The  appointment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  .to  patrole  as  watchmen  during  the  night.  183* 
W.  IRVING  AUiambra  II.  57  Numbers  of  armed  guards 
patrolled  around  them.  1855  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Prinzenraub 
(1857)  IV.  360  Patrolled-over  by  mere  irrational  monsters. 
1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  viii.  215  Finding  the  Euro- 
peans on  the  alert,  and  the  native  guard  valiantly  patrolling 
and  shouting  out  their  national  war-cries, 
c.  transf.  andyff. 

1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Magpie  $  Kotin  17  Leaving 
behind  their  bodies  for  rich  mould,  That  pliable  from 
form  to  form  patroles,  Making  fresh  houses  for  new  souls. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  94  The  labouring  mice  To 
sheltering  hedge  and  wood  patrole. 

2.  traits.  To  go  over  or  round  (a  camp,  garrison, 
town,  harbour,  etc.)  for  the  purpose  of  watching, 
guarding,  or  protecting ;  to  perambulate  or  traverse 
(a  beat  or  district)  as  constable  or  patrolman ;  to 
traverse  leisurely  in  all  directions. 

1763  R-  ROGERS  Jnils.  (1883)  So  We  were  continually 
employed  in  patrolling  the  woods  between  this  fort  and 
Ticonderoga.  1798  FKKKIAK  Illustr.  Sterne,  etc.,  Eng. 
Hist.  241  A  strong  body  of  horse  patroled  the  streets. 

1822  \V.  IRVING  Braced.  Hall  xx.  171  Christy  often  patrols 
the  park  with  his  dogs.     1885  Manch.  Exam.  12  May  5/1 
Armed  boats  will  be  provided  for  patrolling  the  Nile. 

Hence  Patrolled  ///.  a.,  Patro'lUng  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1758  LD.  SACKVILLE  Let.  to  La.  Egremont  12  Oct.  (in 
Pearson's  Catal.  (I9oo)  68),  We  have  detached  Posts  all  along 
the  Lippe,  .  .and  even  Patroling  Parties  as  far  to  our  right 
as  Benthelm.  1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  105  Silence  [is] 
indispensable  in  patrolling.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Jan.  9/1 
A  patrolling  policeman  heard  cries  for  help.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  1 1  Feb.  3/5  A  few  yards  away  was  the  busy  and 
patrolled  Strand. 

Patrolatry  (patrp-latri).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
irary,  ITOT/J-  father  +  -LATHY.]  Worship  of,  or  ex- 
cessive reverence  for,  the  Fathers  (of  the  Church). 
_  1846  HARK  Mission  Com/.  (1850)  237  Nowthat  our  church 
is  threatened  with  a  revival  of  patrolatry,  ..notice  should  be 
drawn  to  the  defects,  as  well  as  to  the  excellences  of  the 
r  athers. 

Patro'ller.  rare.   [f.  PATROL  v.  +  -ER  '.]    One 

on  patrolling  duty. 

1879  TouRiiEK  Foots  Err.  xxxviii.  281  He  ordered ..  some 
patrollcrs  to  ride  up  and  down  the  streets  and  prevent  any 
interruption. 

Patrollotism  (patro«'l«tiz'm).  noncc-wd.  [repr. 
F.  nonce-wd.  patrouillolisme,  i.  patrouille,  after 
patriotisms.']  The  system  of  patrols. 


vehement  is  the  female,  irrepressible. 

Patrolman  (patr0.rlma:n).  Also  patrolsmau. 
Chiefly  U.  S.  A  man  who  is  on  patrol,  spec.  a. 
A  police  constable  attached  to  a  particular  beat  or 
district  of  a  city  or  town. 

'879  '"  WEBSTKR  Suf/il.  1880  Scritiu'r's  Mag.  Jan.  323 
At  the  beginning  of  each  watch  two  men  set  out  from  the 


561 

station  on  patrol  duty  and  follow  their  beats  to  the  right 
and  left  respectively  until  they  meet  the  patrol-men  from 
the  adjacent  stations.  1893  STEAD  If  Christ  came  to 
Chicago  (1894)  266  The  nearest  patrolman  who  sees  it  [a 
fire]  hastens  to  his  patrol-lwx  and  sends  in  a  tire  alarm. 

b.  A  man  told  off  to  watch  and  inspect  a  line 
of  electric  wires,  etc.,  to  insure  their  continuing  in 
good  order. 

18..  Electric  Kcv.  (U.S.)  XVI.  16  (Cent.)  The  chiefline. 
man  should.. also  have  charge  of  the  carbon-setters  and 
arc-patrolmen. 

Patrology  (patrp-lodji).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  varrip, 
•narp-  father  +  -\oyia  -LOOT.  Cf.  mod.L.  patro- 
logia  ( 1 6th  c.) ,  F.  patrologie  ( 1 8 78  in  Diet.  Aca</.} .] 
The  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  (of  the 
Church),  patristics ;  a  treatise  on  these  writings. 

1600  NORTHBROOKE  Poor  Man's  Card.  Ep.  Ded.  3  Way 
rather  therefore  be  called  Patrology,  then  Theology.  1716 
M.  DAVIES  At/an.  Brit.  III.  49  To  lay  open.. the  least 
Deformity.. they  could  discover  or  search  out  in  the  earliest 
Patrology.  18^7  BUCK  tr.  Hagentach's  Hist.  Doctr.  I.  7 
note.  The  distinction  made  by  some  writers,  ..  between 
Patristics  and  Patrology,  appears  to  us.. unfounded. 

Hence  Patrologlc  (psctrolp'dgik),  -ical  aJJs., 
belonging  to  patrology  (whence  Patrologico-apo- 
stolical  a.,  pertaining  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers) ; 
Patrologist,  one  versed  in  patrology. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  13  The  last  mention'd 
genmner  kind  of  Patrologico-Apostolical  Epistles.  1716 
Ibid.  II.  278  The  Patrological  Memoirs.. of  those  earliest.. 
Post-Nicen  Centuries.  Ibid.  III.  39  Printed,  .by  the  erudite 
Protestant  Patrologists.  Ibid.  49  Well  read  in  all  the 
Patrological  Prints,  1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise  Christendom 
359  The  Uasilian  and  Benedictine  patrologie  mythology. 

Patron  (p^'tren),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  patroun, 
4-7  patrone,  5  patorne,  3-  patron.  [ME. 
patroun,  a.  OF.Jatruit  (i2thc.),/n/r0»  (i3thc.), 
=  Pr.  padron,  padro,  Cat.  padi-6,  Sp.  patron 
(portrait),  Pg.  patrono,  It. padrone  (f  patrone),  ad. 
L.  patron-its  protector,  defender,  patron,  deriv.  of 
pater,  patr-em  father. 

L.  iatroHHS  had  the  senses  of  protector  and  defender  of 
his  clients  (viz.  of  individuals,  of  cities,  or  provinces) ;  also, 
the  former  master  of  a  freedman  or  freedwoman  ;  an  advo- 
cate or  defender  before  a  court  of  justice,  or.  generally,  of 
any  person  or  cause.  In  med.L.  and  Romanic  it  acquired 
the  senses  of  patron  saint,  patron  or  advowee  (advocatus) 
of  a  church,  and  that  of  lord  or  master,  in  many  specific 
connexions  ;  also  that  of  exemplar,  pattern.  Most  of  these 
senses  are  represented  in  Eng./*rt/rt7«,  but  the  order  in  which 
they  were  taken  into  Eng.  does  not  correspond  to  that  of 
their  appearance  in  Latin  and  Romanic,  sense  4, '  patron  of 
a  church ',  being  the  earliest  to  be  adopted.  The  order  here 
followed  is  one  of  convenience  ;  the  chronological  order  may 
be  seen  from  the  quotations.  The  sense  PATTERN  is  now 
differentiated  in  spelling,  and  is  treated  as  a  distinct  word.] 
I.  Senses  connected  with  ancient  L.  patronus. 

1.  One  who  stands  to  another  or  others  in  rela- 
tions analogous  to  those  of  a  father;   a  lord  or 
master;  a  protector;  fa  lord  superior;  fafounder 
of  a  religious  order. 

13..  Caw.  ff  Gr.  Ktit.  6  Hit  watz  Ennias  be  athel,  &  his 
bighe  kynde,  pat  siben  depreced  prouinces,  &  patrounes 
bicome  Welne^e  of  al  be  wele  in  be  west  iles.  c  1380  WYCUF 
Wks.  (1880)  285  Also  Crist  &  his  apostlis  techen  vs  tolyue 
beter  banne  bes  patrouns  of  bes  newe  ordris.  140*  Jack 
Upland  (Skcat)  I.  33.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  no  '  Syr',  she  sayd,  'ye  be  ower  lord,  ower  patron, 
and  ower  precedent '.  1590  SFF.NSER  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  6  Unto 
that  doughtie  Conquerour  they  came,  And  . .  Their  Lorde 
and  Patrone  loud  did  him  proclame.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  444  The  Patrone  of  so  great  a  Monarchy.  165* 
NEEDHAM  tr.  Sclden's  Mare  Cl.  25  The  Dominion  for  all 
that  remaining  to  another  Patron.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist. 
li.  i.  i  While  you,  great  Patron  of  Mankind  !  sustain  The 
balanc'd  World,  and  open  alt  the  Main.  1809  BAWDWEN 
Domesday  Bk.  415  In  these  wards  there  are  jj  mansions 
belonging  to  sokemen  who  have  their  own  lands  in  demesne, 
and  who  may  choose  a  patron  where  they  will.  1838  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  V.  321  Sparta.. could  not  easily  bring  herself 
to  think  of  the  son  of  Amyntas,  as  a  patron,  or  a  master. 

2.  Rom.   Antiq.    One  who  had  manumitted  his 
slave,  and  who  retained  legal  claims,  of  a  paternal 
nature,  upon  him  as  freedman.    Also,  b.  A  person 
of  distinction  who  gave  his  protection  and  aid  to 
a  client  (see  CLIENT  i)  in  return  for  certain  services. 
Hence  used  allusively. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  72, 1  shoulde  gyve  an  occa- 
sion unto  Clientes  to  offende  against  their  patrone*.  1623-34 
FLETCHER&  MASSINGER  Lover's  Progr.  v.  i,  It  is  the  clients 
duty  To  wait  upon  his  patron.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  CycL 
s.  y.,  The  principal  right  which  patrons  had,  was  that  of 
being  the  legal  heirs  of  their  freed-men,  if  they  died  without 
lawful  issue  Dorn  after  their  enfranchisement,  and  intestate. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  260/1  Patron  and  client  were  not 
permitted  to  sue  at  law,  or  give  evidence  against  one  another. 
Originally  patricians  only  could  be  patrons.  1843  MACAULAY 
Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Virginia  78,  I  wait  on  Appius  Claudius, 
I  waited  on  his  sire :  Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong 
beware  the  patron's  ire  1 

C.  Kom.  Antiq.  A  defender  before  a  court  of 
justice ;  an  advocate,  a  pleader ;  hence  Jig.  In 
reference  to  ancient  Greece,  used  to  render  »/»• 
(TrdrTjs,  as  applied  to  a  citizen  under  whose  pro- 
tection a  resident  alien  (/«'TOIKOS)  placed  himself, 
and  who  transacted  legal  business  for  him  and  was 
responsible  to  the  state  for  his  conduct. 

1387  TREVISA  Hipltn  (Rolls)  IV.  219  lulius  Cesar,  bat  was 
his  patroun  and  his  vorie,.  .pleted  for  hym.  1485  CAXTON 
St.  Wenefr.  14  He  shold  to  them  be  a  patrone  m  heuen. 


PATRON. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  vi.  25  Conscience  as  a 
Witnessc,  Patron,  or  Judge  within  us,  accuseth,  cxcu&eth, 
condemneth,  or  absolveth.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  319  On 
mans  behalf  Patron  or  Intercessor  none  appecn!.  1875 
WOOLSEV  Introd.  /ntemat.  Law  (1879)  J  67  At  Athens., 
domiciled  strangers—  metaect^—..  needed  a  patron  for  the 
transaction  of  legal  business. 

3.  'One  who  countenances,  supports,  or  protects* 
(J.)  ;  one  who  takes  under  his  favour  and  protec- 
tion, or  lends  his  influential  support  to  advance 
the  interests  of,  some  person ,  cause,  institution ,  art, 
or  undertaking ;  spec,  in  1 7th  and  1 8th  c.  the  person 
who  accepted  the  dedication  of  a  book.  (Always 
implying  something  of  the  superior  relation  of  the 
wealthy  or  powerful  Roman  patron  to  his  client.) 
Now  a  chief  sense. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xii.  2^7  Ac  kynde.. is  J»e  pyes 
patroun  and  putteth  it  in  hire  ere.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel. 
wks.  II.  254  pe  world  ishis  patroun,  and  be  fadir  of  pryde 
also.  14..  Tundnle's  Vis.  (Wagner)  2159,  I  was  some  tyme 
thy  patroun  fie,  To  whomthoit  snuldest  buxsumbe.  1500-90 
DUNBAR  Poems  Iviii.  13  Off  sic  hie  feistis  of  saintUin  glorie, 
. .  Quhalr  lordis  war  patrones,  oft  I  sang  thame  Caritasfro 
Dei  amort.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  770  As  though  God 
and  Saint  Peter  were  the  Patrones  of  vngracious  liuyng. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iii.  §9  Books  (such  as  are  worthy 
the  name  of  books)  ought  to  have  no  patrons  but  truth  and 


Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.  1847  TKNXVSON 
Princ.  Concl.  88  A  great  broad-shoulder'd  genial  English- 
man,. .A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities.  1853  j.  H.  NEW- 
MAN Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iv.  213  Kings. .at  various  periods 
have  been  most  effective  patrons  of  art  and  science. 
fig*  £1760  SMOLLETT  Ode  to  Sleep  2  Soft  Sleep.. Sweet 
patron  of  the  peaceful  hour. 

b.  A  supporter,  upholder,  advocate,  or  champion 
of  a  theory  or  doctrine.     Now  rare. 

«573  G.  HARVEY  Letter.bk.  (Camden)  10, 1  was  a  great  and 
continual  patron  of  paradoxis.  1668  CULPEFPER  &  COLE 
Karthol.  Anat.  11.  vi.  103  Patrons  and  favourers  of  the  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  blood,  as  Harvey.  1705  STANHOPE 
Paraphr.  III.  424  Those  very  Epistles,  where  the  main 
Strength  of  the  Patrons  for  a  naked  and  unfruitful  Fait  his 
supposed  to  lye.  1796  ttr.  WATSON  Afol.  Bible  42  This 
fancy  has  had  some  patrons  before  you. 

c.  One  who  countenances  or  supports  a  practice, 
a  form  of  sport,  an  institution,  or  the  like.     Also 
(in  tradesmen's  language),  One  who  supports  with 
his  custom   a   commercial   undertaking,   a   shop, 
store,  etc. ;  a  regular  customer;  one  who  uses  or 
frequents  any  institution  or  place  of  resort. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  \\.  i,  [Votpone,  disguised  as  a 
mountebank  Doctor  addressing  the  crowd  gathered  before 
him]  Most  noble  gentlemen,  and  my  worthy  patrons  !  1891 
Falkirk  Herald  18  July  i/5  The  Proprietor,  .thanks  his 
Patrons  for  the  support  they  nave  extended  to  him  for  the 
past  ii  years.  Mod.  A  great  patron  of  the  turf  and  the  prize- 
ring.  The  patrons  of  the  public-house,  the  gin-shop,  etc 
U.  Senses  arising  in  mediaeval  Lalin. 

4.  One  who  holds  the  right  of  presentation  to 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  the  holder  of  the  ad  vow- 
son  :  so  called  from  his  original  function  of  advo- 
cate and  defender :  see  ADVOCATE  a,  ADVOWEE  2. 
(The  earliest  sense  in  Eng.  use.) 

[1178  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  5/1  Les  eyres  Wauter  Ledet  sunt 
verres  patrons  de  ladite  Egtise.]  c  1300  fteket  {Percy  Soc.) 


the  patroun  have  ?ifies  anon.  1303  LANCU  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  78 
Popes  and  patrones  poure  gen  til  blod  refuseb.  a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour  (1868)  42  The  knight  was  lorde  and  patron  of  the 
chirche.  158?  BABINCTON  Comwaxdin.  To  Gentlem.  Eng. 
(1590)  **ivb,  They  should  defend  and  tender  the  estate  of 
the  Churches  whereof  they  bee  patrons.  16x6  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  iv.  1357  Lawes  danger  to  prevent,  The  patron  with 
the  parson  will  indent  That  lie  shall  have  the  living.  1766 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xviii.  276  The  right  of  presentation 
to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinary  by  neglect  of  the  patron 
to  present.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  LaivScotl.  s.  v.  Patronage^ 
It  would  appear  that  patrons  were  originally  merely  the 
guardians  of  the  temporal  property  of  particular  churches. 
iSrSSruBBS  Const.  Hist.  xix.  III. 311  In  1253. .he  [Innocent 
IV]  recognized  in  the  fullest  way  the  rights  of  patrons,  and 
undertook  to  abstain  from  all  usurped  provisions. 

6.  *A  guardian  saint*  (J.)j  the  special  tutelary 
saint  of  a  person,  place,  country,  craft,  or  institu- 
tion. (Now  usually  Patron  saint :  see  i  a  c.) 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  73  Neiber  >*i  make 
Baptist  ne  Jesus  Crist  her  patroun.  MIS  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr. 
(Camden)  n  Many  rclyques,  as  the  bed  and  the  arme  of 
seynt  Blase,  which  is  there  patron.  1560  DAUStr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  437  b,  S.  James  the  Patrone  of  Spain.  1646  CRASHAW 
Deo  Nostro  (1652)  196  Ah,  then,  poor  soul !  what  wilt  thou 
say?  And  to  what  patron  choose  to  pray?  vj\l  Free-thinker 
No.  16  p  4  Saint  Nicholas  is  the  great  Patron  of  Mariners. 
1828  K.  DIGBY  Broadst.  Hon.  (1846)  II.  Tattcredus  89 
[St.  George]  was  the  patron  of  England  as  early  as  the  time 
.of  Richard  I.  He  is  also  patron  of  Malta,  of  Genoa,  of 
Valentia  and  Arragon. 

fb.  A  tutelary  (pagan)  divinity.    06s. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  A nel.  ^Arc.t,  You  fiers  god  of  armes  Mars 
the  rede  That..  Honured  art  as  patron  of  that  place.  x6«7 
DRYDEN  Mneid  xii.  596  Then  to  the  patron  of  his  art  be 
[the  physician  lapis]  pray'd. 

f  c.  ellipt.  for  patron  day  (see  n)  :  «  PATTERN 
sb.  12.  06s. 

1890  J.  HEALEY  f*sula  Sa»ct.  et  Doctor.  8s  A  holy  well 
where  a  '  patron  '  was  formerly  held  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
July. 


PATBON. 

III.  Senses  repr.  modern  Romanic  uses. 
(  =  It.  padrone,  patrone,  Sp.  patron,  padron,  F.  patron^ 
Cf.  PADRONE,  PATROON  2-3. 

6.  The  captain  or  master  of  a  galley,  or  of  a 
coasting   vessel    in  the  Mediterranean;    also,  the   j 
steersman  of  a  longboat.     Now  rare. 

[1392-3  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  232  Item  pro  vino 
.  empto  per  manus  Johannis  Payn  in  galeia  de  Gilberto 
famulo  patron!.]  14-  •  '"  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Lontton '  (Cam- 
den) 115  Certayne  lordys  faughtyn  whithe  carykys  of  Gene, 
..and  toke  iiij  of.  .them  and  hyr  patronys.  1484  CAXTON  j 
Fables  of  Page  ix,  Ther  was  a  carryk  of  Jene . .  of  the  whicne 
carrick  the  patrone  bare  in  his  sheld  painted  an  oxe  hede. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  464  Three  of  the  greatest  Cancks 
with  their  patrones,  and  Monsire  laques  de  Burbon  their 
Admirall  were  taken.  1676  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1066/3  These 
particulars,.,  come  from  Naples,  brought  thither  by  the 
Patron  of  a  Felucca.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Patron  , 
.  .is  a  name  given  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  person  who 
commands  the  vessel  and  seamen ;  sometimes  to  the  person 
who  steers  it.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  I.  ii.  294  How  !  did 
you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley? 

fb.  Extended  to  the  captain  of  an  ancient  ship. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  95  Eneas  . .  called  to  hym  all 
the  patrons  &  all  the  maystres  of  the  shipes.  1313  DOUGLAS 
jEneisv.  iv.  5  That  the  patrone  Gyas,  amyd  the  nude,.. 
Callis  on  his  steris  man,  halt  Meneit  by  name. 

f  7.  A  master  or  owner  of  slaves  or  captives  (in 
the  Levant  and  Barbary  states).  Obs. 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Mcdit.  (1868)  19  [They]  gaue  me  leaue  to 
carrie  away  all  the  English  captiues  that  remained  here 
(which  were  near  50),  paying  onely  the  money  they  cost  vnto 
their  patrones.  1697  tr.  Ctess  D' Annoys  Trav.  (1706)  227 
Heretofore  . .  a  Patron  might  have  killed  his  Slave  as  he 
might  have  killed  his  Dog.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  ii,  My 
new  patron  or  master  had  taken  me  home  to  his  house. 

||  8.  The  host  or  landlord  of  an  inn  (in  Spain) : 
cf.  PADRONE  d. 

1878  LADY  BRASSEY  Voy.  Sunbeam  x.  170  [They]  carried  it 
to  the  inn,  where  I  had  to  explain  to  the  patron,  in  my  best 
Spanish,  that  we  wanted  a  carriage  to  go  to  the  baths. 

IV.  Applied  to  things. 

t  9.  The  earlier  form  of  the  word  PATTERN,  q.  v. 
for  illustrations  of  this  form.  Obs.  (in  this  spelling). 

f  10.  A  case  for  holding  pistol-cartridges :  see 
quot.  1834.  (F.  patron, patronne ^i  Also,  A  car- 
tridge (Ger.  pati-one).  Obs.  exe.  Hist. 

1683  SIR  J.  TURNER  Pallas  Armata.  173  All  Horse-men 
should  always  have  the  charges  of  their  Pistols  ready  in 
Patrons,  the  Powder  made  up  compactly  in  Paper,  and  the 
Ball  tyed  to  it  with  a  piece  of  Packthred.  Ibid.  176  He  > 
hath  no  more  to  do  but  to  bite  of  a  little  of  the  Paper  of  his  i 
Patron.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  375/2  The  Patron  was  an 
upright  semi-cylindrical  box  of  steel,  with  a  cover  moving 
on  a  hinge,  filled  with  a  block  of  wood  with  five  perforations 
to  hold  as  many  pistol-cartridges.  1860  FAIRHOLT  Cost.  Eng. 
(ed.  2)  Gloss.  1862  Cat.  Spec.  Exh.  S.  Kens.  No.  4731-2  Steel 
patron  for  holding  cartridges,  with  embossed  figures  in  front. 
Sixteenth  century.  Leather  patron,  with  steel  mountings 
and  cover,  and  ball  bag  attached.  Seventeenth  century. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

11.  attrib.,  &s  patron  business,  -worship;  patron 
call  (St.),  see  quot. ;  patron  day,  the  day  of  a 
patron  saint,  esp.  in  Ireland :  see  PATTERN  sb.  12; 
f  patrontashe  Mil.  [Du. patroontasch,  Gvc.patro- 
nentasche"\,  a  cartridge-case  or  ammunition-pouch. 

i8a£-8o  JAMIESON,  * 'Patron-call,  the  patronage  of  a  church, 
the  right  of  presentation.  1710  LUTTRELL  Brief ' Rcl.  (1857) 
VI.  599.  In  the  act  ..  is  a  clause  against  papists  frequent- 
ing their  saints  wells  on  particular  *patron  days.  1841  S.  C. 
HALL  Ireland  I.  280  The  patron-day  ..  attracts  crowds  of 
visitors.  1689  Acts  Parl.  Scot.  (1822)  IX.  30/2  Money  was 
given  . .  for  buying  baggenots  and  *patrontashes  to  ther 
Captaines  of  every  Company.  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  280 
Not  only  in  the  line  of  public  service,  but  in  every  other 
line,  even  in  the  line  of  "Patron-worship,  will  exertions  cease. 

12.  In  appositive  construction  or  combination : 
often  equivalent  to  an  adj.     a.  That  is  a  patron. 

1781  COWPER  Hope  414  Just  made  fifth  chaplain  of  his 
patron  lord. 

b.  Tutelary,  as  patron  deity,  god,  martyr,  etc. 

1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  if-  Arc.  111.561  The  bloody  colours  of 
his  patron  god.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  XIX.  468  Hermes,  his 
Patron-god,  those  gifts  bestow'd.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mor. 
(1877)  I.  iii.  464  Almost  every  hamlet  soon  required  a  patron 
martyr  and  a  local  legend.  1895  SAYCE  Egypt  of  Hebr.  fy 
Herodotos  122  Its  [Thebes]  patron-deity  was  Ainon. 
C.  Patron  saint :  =  sense  5. 

1717  FENTON  Ep.  T.  Lambard  Poems  213  By  France  the 
Genius  of  the  Fight  confest,  For  which  our  Patron-Saint 
adorns  his  Breast.  1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries 
I.  176  The  festival  of  Justus,  the  patron  saint, had  attracted 
crowds  to  the  village,  transf.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Manners'Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  50  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  one  of  the 
patron  saints  of  England. 

Fa'tron,  v.  rare.  [cf.  mod.F.  patronner, 
med.L.  and  It.  patronare,  f.  L.  patronus  PATRON.] 
trans.  To  act  as  patron  to,  to  champion  or  favour 
as  a  patron ;  to  patronize. 

c  1624  CHAPMAN  Batrachom.  xxii,  This  Dedication  calls 
no  greatness,  then,  To  patron  this  greatness-creating  pen. 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  3  Wiser  Princes 
Patron  the  Arts.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dognt.  186,  I.. am 
not  likely  to  Patron  them.  1865  DICKENS  JMut.  Fr.  ii.  xiv, 
Why  am  I  to  be  patroned  and  patronessed  as  if  the  patrons 
and  patronesses  treated  me? 

Patronage  (ppc'tronedj),  sb.  [a.  F '.patronage 
(i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.  palronaggio,  in 
med.L.  patronaticum,  -agium,  f.  L.  patron-us 
PATBON  :  see  -AGE.]  The  office  or  action  of  a 
PATRON  :  in  various  senses  of  the  word.  . 
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1.  Eccl.  The  right  of  presenting  a  qualified  person 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  advowson.  Originally, 
the  protection  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  a  church, 
which  carried  with  it  the  right  of  presentation. 

1412  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  24  He.  .sal  noth  injure  na 
disese  the  place  throuch  na  titil  of  patronage  bot  as  it  is 
granttit..in  this  indenture.  1513-14  Act^Hcn.  VIII,  c.  n 
§  2  The  said  Erie  . .  [shall]  have  and  enjoye  all  and  singler 
Advousons  and  Patronages  of  Churches.  1578-9  «<Kj 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  99  The  patronage  of  the  said 
bischoprik  of  Glasgow.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)  s.  y.,  Lay 
Patronage  . .  is  a  right  attach'd  to  the  person  either  as 
founder,  or  heir  of  the  founder;  or  as  possessor  of  the 
see  to  which  the  patronage  is  annexed,  and  is  either  real 
or  personal.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  246 
Patronage  was  introduced  in  the  fourth  century.  1876  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiv.  501  In  either  case,  patronage 
involved,  what  in  later  times  has  come  to  be  its  whole  sub- 
stance, a  right  of  nomination.  1883  Chambers  Encycl.  VII. 
328/2  By  an  act  of  parliament  in  1874,  patronage  was 
abolished  [in  the  Church  of  Scotland]. 

2.  Guardianship,  tutelary  care,  as  of  a  divinity 
or  a  saint,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1582  STANYHURST  jfcneis  it.  (Arb.)  49  And  so  to  bee  shielded 
yet  agayn  with  patronage  anticque.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
Gen,  xlviii.  Comin.,  The  ancient  Fathers  teach  the  patronage 
and  Invocation  of  Angels.  1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  li. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  295  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  every 
vessel  is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular 
saint.  1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  in  Azt.  x.  139  His  the  other 
pile,  By  whose  peculiar  power  and  patronage  Aztlan  was 
blest,  Mexitli,  woman-born. 

3.  The  action  of  a  patron  in  giving  influential 
support,   favour,  encouragement,  or  countenance, 
to  a  person,  institution,  work,  art,  etc.     Originally 
implying  the  action  of  a  superior. 

1553  T.  WILSON  R  Act.  Ep.  (i  567)  A  j  b,  I  therfore  commende 
to  youre  Lordeschyppes  tuition  and  patronage  this  traictise 
of  Rhethorique.  1567  DRANT  Horace  Ded.  *ij  b,  Nor  any 
thing  doth  add  more  estimation  to  true  nobilitye,  then 
patronage  of  learning.  1732  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  194  T  4 
My  fears  of  losing  the  patronage  of  the  family.  1813  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Patron,  xiv,  Obtain  for  your  girls  what  I  call 
the  patronage  of  fashion.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  \  I. 
75  Henry's  patronage  of  letters  was  highly  commendable. 
1860  C.  KNIGHT  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  vi.  91  Thanks  to  the 
example  of  the  '  poor  author '  who  threw  the  tardy  patronage 
of  lord  Chesterfield  in  his  face.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i, 
Harold  had  gone  with  the  Embassy  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  patronage  of  a  high  relative,  his  mother's  cousin. 
b.  spec.  Protection, defence;  protectorship.  Ipbs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  viii,  26  Leave  unto  me  thy  knights 
last  patronage  [i.  e.  of  his  dead  body],  c  l6n  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  vi.  469  Lest,  of  a  father's  patronage,  the  bulwark 
of  all  Troy,  Thou  leav'st  him  a  poor  widow's  charge.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Patronage,  Protection,  Defence.  1844  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  VIII.  369  Without  having  been  able  to  effect 
any  thing.,  for.,  the  newly  expelled  Spartan  exiles,  who  had 
likewise  reckoned  on  his  patronage. 

t  C.  Advocacy,  countenance,  support.  Obs. 

1610  A.  WiLLET/f«vy»/a  Dan.  114  The  multitude  of  those 
that  erre,  is  no  patronage  for  error.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comin. 
Titus  ii.  ii  This  place,  .rightly  interpreted,  yeeldeth  no 
patronage  to  that  deuise  of  Vniuersall  election.  1674  OWEN 
Holy  Spirit  (1693)  10  He  doth  therein  undertake  our 
Patronage,  as  our  Advocate. 

d.  Countenance  or  favour  shown  with  an  air  or 
assumption  of  superiority ;  patronizing. 

1829  CARLYLE  Afar. (1857)  1. 279  A  distinct  patronage  both 
of  Providence  and  the  DeviL  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  ii, 
With  a  pleasant  air  of  patronage,  the  Dean  as  nearly  cocks 
his  quaint  hat  as  [etc.].  1883  Jos.  QUINCY  Figures  of  Past 
61  If  there  was  a  little  savor  of  patronage  in  the  generous 
hospitality  she  exercised  among  her  simple  neighbors,  it 
was  never  regarded  as  more  than  a  natural  emphasis  of  her 
undoubted  claims  to  precedence. 

e.  In  commercial  or  colloquial  use :  The  financial 
support  given  by  customers  in  making  use  of  any- 
thing established,  opened,  or  offered  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  as  a  line  of  conveyances  or  steamers, 
a  hotel,  store,  shop,  or  the  like. 

1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  187/1  That  the  institution  has  all  that 
claim  to  general  patronage.. we  are  disposed  to  deny.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  76  The  appearance  of  the  other 
public-house  indicated  that  it  expected  a  less  select  patronage. 
Mod,  '  Messrs.  A.  and  B.  have  opened  a  new  establishment 
for  the  supply  of. . ,  and  hope  for  a  share  of  public  patronage '. 

4.  The  right  or  control  of  appointments  to  offices, 
privileges,  etc.,  in  the  public  service. 

1769  yunins  Lett.  iii.  18  Is  the  command  of  the  army,  with 
all  the  patronage  annexed  to  it,  nothing?  1792  Gouv. 
MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  fy  Writ.  (1832)  II.  259  The  ministers 
possess  more  patronage  than  any  monarch  since  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg-.,Proc.  E.  Ind.  Ho.  116/1 
Why  had  they  confined  their  inquiry  to  one  individual 
charge  of  the  abuse  of  patronage — that  of  the  sale  of  writers 
appointments?  1886  N.  Amer.  Kef.  CXLII.  577  The 
senators  of  each  State  divided  their  patronage  to  suit  them- 
selves, fulfilling  the  pledges  of  the  last  election  and  bribing 
voters  for  the  next. 

5.  Arms  of  Patronage  {Her.)  :  see  quots. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.v.,  Anns  of  Patronage,  in 

heraldry,  are  those,  a  top  whereof  are  some  marks  of  sub- 
jection and  dependance...The  cardinals  on  the  top  of  their 
arms  bear  those  of  the  pope,  who  gave  them  the  hat,  to  shew 
that  they  are  his  creatures.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet., 
Patronage,  Arms  of  (Her.),  those  arms  which  governors  of 
provinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  add  to  their 
family  arms  to  betoken  their  right  andjurisdiction. 

6.  attrib.  (chiefly  in  senses  I  and  4),  as,  patronage 
reform,  etc. ;    Patronage    Secretary    (in    Great 
Britain),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through 
whom   the  patronage  of  that  department  of  the 
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government  is  administered  and  appointments  to 
departments  under  its  control  made. 

1875  LE  FANU  Will,  die  xxix,  That  judicious  rewarder 
of  public  virtue,  and  instructor  of  the  conscience  of  the 
hustings,  the  patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  1881 
Daily  Tel.  4  Mar.  2  Whether  it  was  with  the  Sanction  of 
the  Government  that  certain  draft  Editorials  .  .  have  been 
forwarded  to  organs  of  the  press  by  the  noble  lord  the 
Patronage  Secretary.  1897  Daily  News  21  Oct.  8/;r  Arch. 
bishop  Benson..  was..  greatly  disappointed  at  his  failure  to 
get  his  patronage  reforms,  as  embodied  in  the  Benefices  Bill, 
through. 

t  Pa'tronage,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.  ;  peih. 
influenced  by  It.  patroneggiare  to  patronize.]  trans. 
To  give  patronage  to  ;  to  countenance,  uphold, 
protect,  defend  ;  to  PATRONIZE. 

1587  GREENE  Euplmes'  Censure  Ep.  Ded.,  For  that  the 
goddesse  [Pallas]  did  most  patronage  learning  and  souldiers. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  48  Yes,  as  an  Out-law  in  a 
Castle  keepes,  And  vseth  it,  to  patronage  his  Theft.  1596 
Edward  III,  in.  iii,  To  patronage  the  fatherless  and  poor. 
1598  R.  HAYDOCKEtr./-OT«rtZ20ToRdr.,Topatronagethem 
from  the  insolent  incroaching  of  men  of  no  desert.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  Aaaaij,  That  I  may  charge  you 
to  Patronage  no  more  than  you  had. 
Hence  t  Pa-tronaged  ///.  a.  ;  f  Pa'tronagmg 
vbl.sb.&n&ppl.a.  Obs. 

1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  124  That  it  should  be  rackt 
to  the  patronaging  of  Temo's  cosenage.  ?  1650  Don  Bellianis 
254  The  quiet  shore  of  your  most  gentle  and  patronaging 
favours.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  411  The  Patron  ought.  .to 
have  Honours  done  him  in  such  patronag'd  Church,  as  the 
best  seat  therein  and  the  like. 

Fatronal  (pje-tronal,  p?'t-),  a.  [a.  ¥.  patronal 
(1611  in  Cotgr.),  ad.  L.  patrondl-is,  f.  patron-us 
PATRON  :  see  -AL.  For  the  pronunciation  cf.  per- 
sonal; but  some  say  (patron-rial)  ;  cf.  DOCTRINAL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  patron  or  patron  saint  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  patron. 

1611  COTGR.,  Patronal,  patronall;  of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
Patron  ;  done  in  remembrance,  or  solemnized  in  honour,  of  a 
Patron.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.Ep.  12  Their  Penates  and 
Patronall  gods.  1755  JOHNSON,  Patronal,  Protecting;  sup- 
porting ;  guarding  i  defending  ;  doing  the  office  of  a  patron. 


portng  ;  guarng  i    eenng  . 

1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  (1835)  229  One  might  have 
patronal  fete  of  the  town.  1868 
Rom.  Autiy.dsA.  7).s.  v.  Patronus, 


tmHmacrc.r.s.  ..     ..   .  , 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freedman  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  lost  his  patronal 
rights. 

Patronate  (pse'tron/t,  pi?i-t-).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
patronat-us,  f.  patron-us  PATRON:  see  -ATE1.] 
The  position,  right,  or  duty  of  a  patron  ;  the 
jurisdiction  or  possession  of  a  patron. 

1694  FOUNTAINHALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Suppl.  Decis.  Crt. 
Session  (1826)  IV.  143  The  Lords  found  the  Bishop's  pre- 
senting, as  patron,  made  it  a  patronate,  but  not  a  patri- 
monial mensal  kirk.  1865  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  75 
That  was  the  idea  which  the  master  of  Rosso  and  Cellini 
formed  of  his  patronate  of  letters.  1880  MUIRIIEAD  Gains 
563  Patronate  was  the  relationship  that  existed  between 
a  ireedman,  .  .  and  his  patronus. 

attrib.    1879  P.   LORIMER  Lechler's   Wiclif  I.  46  T] 
Curia  ..  encourages  all  who  have  patronate  rights  to  make 
pastoral  appointments  of  a  like  kind. 

Fa-trondom.  nonce-ivd.  [See  -DOM.]  The  estate 
or  order  of  patrons. 

1878  P.  LORIMER  LeMer's  Wiclif  I.  36  To  that  end.. 
behoved  to  be  subservient  both  priestdom  and  patrondom, 
bishopdom  and  popedom. 

t  Patro'ne.    Obs.     Also  patronne.     [a.  F 

patronne  (=  gaKre  patronne),  fern,  of  patron] 
The  galley  which  carried  the  lieutenant-general 
(=  vice-admiral)  of  a  squadion  of  galleys,  and 
was  usually  the  second  galley  of  the  squadron  (the 
first  being  the  capitana  or  CAPTAINESS,  in  the 
French  squadron  the  reale). 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  ir.Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xx.  25  b,  About 
the  euening  were  brought  intooour  Patrone.  .theGouernour 
Vallier  and  the  Spanish  Argosin.  Ibid.  l.  xxii.  28  There 
died  also  two  gallie  slaues  and  foure  in  the  patrone.  Ibid. 
ii.  iii.  33  b,  We  began  to  way  out  the  bisket  .  .  in  the  Patronne 
there  was  scarce  lefte  for  foure  dayes. 

Patrone,  obs.  form  of  PATRON,  PATROON. 

Patronee1.  nonce-tad.  [See  -EK.]  A  recipient 
of  patronage,  a  presentee  to  a  benefice. 

<ri8o7  SYD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855)  II.  3'  My 
request  to  him..  was,  if  any  patronee  of  his  preferred  the 
North  to  the  South,  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  gratify  so 
singular  a  wish  by  exchanging  with  him. 

Patroness  (p^'traneSjpre-t-),  sb.  Also  5  -nyse, 
5-7  -nesse,  -onnesse.  [ad.  med.L.  patronissa, 
fem.  of  patronus  (after  basilissa  :  see  -ESS)  ;  cf. 
mod.F.  patronnesse  (1878  ia  Diet.  Acad.},  Du. 
patrones  .] 

1.  A  female  patron  (in  senses  1-3  of  PATKON 
in  modern  usage,  esp.  one  who  promotes  and  takes 
a  lead  in  social  functions,  as  balls,  bazaars,  etc. 

<:i440  Proinp.  Para.  386/2  Patronesse,  patronissa  (V. 
palrona).  1509  FISHER  fan.  Serin.  Ctess  Richmond  Wks. 
(1876)  301  All  the  lerned  men  of  Englonde  to  whome  she  was 
a  veray  patronesse.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Safer,  (in 
Archaica  (1815)  II.  10),  The  excellent  gentlewoman  my 
patroness,  or  ralher  championess  in  this  quarrel.  1625  lir. 
MOUNTAGU  Afip.  Cxsar  56  The  Church  of  England  no 
Patroness  of  Novell  opinions.  1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Stern 
i.  12  Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre.,  patroness  of  literary  men. 
c  1820  BYRON  Charily  Ball  note,  Lady  Byron  had  b 
patroness  of  a  ball.  1861  WHYIE  MELVILLE  Mkl.  Hart 
xxiv.  192  After  much  discussion  by  stewards  and  lady 
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patronesses.  1875  POSTE  tr.  Gains  \\\.  5  49  Patronesses.. 
had  only  the  same  rights  as  patrons  under  the  statute  of 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

2.  A  female  patron  mint 

15*6  I'Hffr-  /'<?/  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  57  b,  Take  her  for  thy 
chefe  patroness  &  advocatryce.  1553  KDEN  Decodes  73  To 
take  vnto  hym  the  holy  virgin  .  .  to  l-ce  his  paironesse.  1694 
LoniL  daz.  No.  2979/2  That  tlie  Relicts  of  St.  Genevieve, 
PatTOMU  of  this  City  [Paris],  should  be  carried  in..l'n>- 
cession.  iSaS  SCOTT  (^hron,  Cattongate  Ser.  n.  Introd.,  The 
venerable  guardian  of  St.  liridget  probably  expected  the 
interference  of  her  patroness. 

b.  A  female  tutelary  deity  ;  said  also  fig.  of 
personified  principles,  etc. 

c  1410  LYDG.  A  ssemblyo/Gods  376  Dame  Venus  .  .  Patronesse 
of  pk-nsauncc,  be  nnniyd  well  she  mygbt.  154*  UUALL 
£rasw.  Apoph.  312!),  Minerva  was  thought  the  patronesse 
ofalwiite.  £1630  MILTON  Passion  v,  Befriend  me  Night 
best  Patroness  of  grief,  1784  COWI-ER  Task  iv.  780  Hail, 
therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease  And  contemplation,  .  . 
Hail,  rural  life  ! 

3.  A  female  holder  of  an  advowson. 

1538  CKAMMKR  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  362  The  bishop  of  London..  gave  the  institution 
unto  the  said  sir  Heugn  Payne,  leaving  the  patroness  in 
suit  at  the  common  law  for  the  same.  1818  in  TODD;  and 
in  later  Diets. 

f4.  A  woman  who  is  a  pattern  or  model  to  her 
sex  :  see  PATTERN.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  R  eas.  4-  Sttts.  6833  Which  ys  Merour  and 
patronesse,  To  yive  example  of  stedfastenesse  To  women 
throgh  hir  noble  fame. 

5.  Comb.t  as  patroness  saint  =  sense  2. 

1901  ll'estm.  Gas.  18  Sept.  a/i  The  image  of  Ste.  Anne, 
the  patrone.ss-saint  of  Brittany. 

Hence  Fa'troness  v.t  to  play  the  patroness  to; 
Pa  troness-ship.thr  position  or  office  of  patroness. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  8  The  intrigues  of  Almack's 
—the  petty  partisanship  of  patronessing.  1840  MRS.  GORE 
Hid.  LX.  51  In  London  life,  patronesship  is  a  matter  of 
election.  1846  —  Enr.  Char.  (1852)  79  Her  ladyship  re- 
fused the  patroness-ship  last  season.  1865  Patronessed 
[see  PATRON  v.\ 

Fatroiiizatioii  (poetronaiz^'Jan).  [f.  next  : 
see  -IZATION.]  The  action  or  fact  of  patronizing. 

1794  Char,  in  Ann.  AV^.aps/i  He  received  his  first  patroni- 
zation  under  lord  chief  justice  Singleton.  1891  HAKE  Mem. 
Eighty  Years  n  Pope  was  made  a  fashion  through  patroni- 
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Patronize  (pse'tronaiz),  -v.    [f.  PATRON  sb.  + 

•IZE  :  cf.  OF  '.  patroniser  (1456  in  Godef.),  med.L. 
patronizare  (1382  in  Du  Cange)  to  lead  a  galley 
as  patron.] 

1.  trans*  To  act  as  a  patron  towards,  to  extend 
patronage  to  ;  to  protect,  support,  favour,  counte- 
nance, encourage  :  orig.  as  the  act  of  one  in  a 
superior  or  influential  position. 

1589  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  166 
Lordes  on  both  sides,  that  Patronise  good  causes,  a  1610 
PARSONS  Leicester's  Ghost  (1641)  4  Some  others  tooke  mee  for 
azcalousman,  Because  good  Preachers  I  did  patronize.  z6ix 
T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  GouiarCs  Wise  Vieillard  A  ij  b,  A  good 
Booke  in  these  dayes  had  need  of  a  good  man  to  Patronize  it. 
1711  ADDISON  Sfact,  No.  469  P  2  He  patronizes  the  Orphan 
and  Widow,  assists  the  Friendless,  and  guides  the  Ignorant. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  <$•  Past.  Introd.  12  Henry  the  Seventh 
patronized  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  his  court  in  the 

Kactice  of  military  Exercises.     1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  v, 
will  hardly  do  for  me  to  patronise  a  Methodist  preacher, 
even  if  she  would  consent  lo  be  patronized  by  an  idle 
shepherd. 

a&sol.  174*  POPE  7?K«r.  iv.  102  There  march  'd  the  bard  and 
blockhead,  side  by  side,  Who  rhym'd  for  hire,  and  patronizM 
for  pride.  1878  K.  YATES  Wrecked  in  Port  x.  98  Silly  heads 
are  apt  to  take  airs  at  the  mere  idea  of  being  in  a  position 
to  patronise. 

t  b.  Said  of  a  patron  saint  or  tutelary  deity.  Obs. 

>59S  SPENSER  Ehithal.  ^01  And  thou,  great  luno  !  which  .  . 
Thelawcs  of  wedlock  still  dost  patronize,  a  1604  HANMKR 
Chron,  Irel,  (1809)  117  At  Gemblacum  in  Flanders,  where 
the  Church  (say  they)  is  patronized  by  Saint  Macbulus, 
alias  AfacJovius.  1632  LITIIGOW  Trav.  i.  28  Vnto  this  falsely 
patronized  Chappetl,  they  offer  yearely  many  rich  gifts. 

t  c.  To  defend,  support,  stand  by  ;  to  advocate; 
to  justify  ;  to  countenance.  Obs. 

*595  W.  W.  tr.  JVautus*  Menechntus  in  Nichols  Plays 
(1779)  133  Facing  out  bad  causes  for  the  oppressors,  and 
patronizing  some  just  actions  for  the  wronged.  1613  PURCHAS 
fttfrimagt  i.  iv.  18  Christ  patronizeth  his  Disciples,  pluck- 
ing the  eares  of  Corne.  1670  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5 
II.  327  Elect  such  an  High  Steward.  .as  may  always  be 
ready  .  .  to  .  .  patronize  the  justice  of  your  actions.  1705 
STANHOPE  Parapkr.  III.  348  Nor..  may  we  patronize  our 
Sloth  or  our  Sullenness,  by  a  pretence  of  incapacity  to  do 
the  publick  Service.  1785  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I-  4^5 
Appointed  by  their  country  to  patronize  their  rights. 
t  d.  Said  of  things.  Obs. 

^SS  T.  ADAMS  Exf.  2  Peter  \,  4  That  which  is  patronized 
by  usualness,  slips  into  tlie  opinion  of  lawfulness.  1695 
J.  EIHVARDS  Perfect.  Script.  40  It  is  so  corruptly  translated 
that  it  is  made  to  patronize  several  of  their  superstitious 
follies,  a  17x0  Br.  BL-I.L  Serm.  xviii.  Wks.  1827  I.  436  There 
is_no  action  so  foolishly  done,  but  that  the  examples  of 
wise  men  may  be  alleged  to  patronise  the  folly  of  it. 

f2.  \Vith  jipon:  To  lay  the  responsibility  for  (a 
thing)  upon  some  one  ;  to  make  or  declare  a  person 
responsible  for  ;  to  father  upon  any  one.  Obs. 

16*6  J.  PORY  in  Ellis  Orig-.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  246  For  all  the 
K.inges  Royall  bounty  amongst  them,  .  .  they  patronized  upon 
the  Queen  debtes  to  the  value  of  above  ,£19000.  1633  T. 
ADAMS  £xp.  2  Peter  i.  i  I*t  this  teach..  You  of  the  laity, 

ot  to  patronize  your  sins  upon  the  example  of  others.  1643 
HOWELL  Twelve  Trtat.  (1661)  205  That  warre  (which  some 
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by  .1  most  monstrous  impudence  would  patronize  upon  their 
Majesties). 

8.  To  assume  the  air  of  a  patron  towards ;  to 
treat  with  a  manner  or  air  of  condescending  notice. 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i.Thc  musical  genius  whum 
she  patronised.  1810  HAZI.ITT  l.cct.  Dram.  Lit.  10  Feeling 
much  the  same  awkward  condescending  disposition  to 
patronise  these  first  crude  attempts  at  poetry  and  lispings 
of  the  Muse.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  l.  ii,  Spruce. .had  a 
weakness  for  the  aristocracy,  who . .  patronized  him  with 
condescending,  dexterity.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  II.  xiv, 
1  don't  want  to  be  patronized. 

4.  In  commercial  or  colloquial  use :  To  favour 
or  support  with  one's  expenditure  or  custom ;  to 
frequent  as  a  customer  or  visitor;  to  favour  with 
one's  presence,  resort  to,  frequent. 

1801  MAB.  EDGEWORTH  Out  of  Debt  iii, '  Positively,  ma'am, 
you  must  patronize  my  spring  hat ',  said  the  milliner.  1850 
R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunters  Life  S,  Afr.  (1902)  24/1  One  side 
of  it  was  . .  patronized  by  several  nocks  of  Egyptian  wild 
geese.  1885  Daily  Tel.  17  Sept.  (Cassell),  Chop-houses, 
patronized  by  the  clerk  and  the  apprentice. 

Hence  Pa'tronized///.a.,  Pa-tronizing  vbl.  sb.\ 
also  Pa'tronizable  a.,  capable  of  being  patronized 
or  treated  patronizingly. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inig.  Apol.  547  Rather  the  taking  of 
it  away  then  the  Patronizing  of  it.  1837  ARNOLD  Lett,  in 
Stanley  Life  (1845)  II.  72  A .. friend .. made  the  same  objec- 
tion to  Victor  Cousin's  tone:  *  It  was', he  said. 'a  patronizing 
of  Christianity '.  1884  'BASIL'  Wearing  of  tlie  Green  \\. 
xviii.  23  Norah's  modest  dress  made  her  seem  more  patron- 
Uable  than  ever.  1897  D.  SMEATON  Smollett  v.  fa. 

Patronizer  (pas'tronsizaj).  [f.prec.vb.  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  patronizes. 

1596  T.  TRUSSELL  in  Southwell  Tri.  Death  Ep.  Bed.,  I.. 
haue  darde,  To  make  you  Patronizer  of  this  warde.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.  linprov.  Intpr.  (1653)  To  Husb.  etc.,  Though 
some  esteem  it  matter  of  greatest  moment,  yet  you  will  not 
all  be  found  patronizers  hereof.  1709  SACHEVERELL  Semi. 
5  Nov.  20  The  Author,  and  Patronizer  of  Lyes.  1844  Blackw. 
Mag.  LVI.  574  His  youthful  prote'ge's  were  glad  to.. become 
patronizers  in  their  turn. 

Fa'tronizingf,  ppl.a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING  2.] 
That  patronizes,  esp.  with  an  air  of  superiority; 
ostentatiously  condescending  or  superior. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Patronizing ..  acting  the  Part  of  a 
Patron.  1817  LYTTON  Pelham  ii,  No  patronising  condescen- 
sion to  little  people.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Ptrtk  viii,  The 
knight . .  received  them  with  a  mixture  of  courtesy  and 
patronising  condescension.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  I. 
p.  xviii,  The  patronizing  style  of  Protagoras. 

Hence  Pa'troniiingly  ath'.,  with  the  conde- 
scension or  air  of  a  patron. 

1837  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  I.  64  'A  man  of  sense'  (as 
Mrs.  Duller,  .said  patronisingly  of  the  Apostle  Paul).  1883 
A.  DOBSON  Fielding  v\.  165  The  hitherto  unfriendly  Gentle- 
titan's  patronisingly  styles  [it]  an  '  excellent  piece  '. 

Pa-troiiless,  a.  [f.  PATRON  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  patron. 

1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  Pref.  (1841)  74  If  any 
wonder  that  this  treatise  conies  patronless  into  the  world. 
1710  SHAFTESB.  Adv.  to  Avthor  it.  i,  The  Arts  and  Sciences 
must  not  be  left  Patron-less.  1867  J.  MACFARLANE  Mem. 
T.  Anker  iv.  71  He  was  penniless  and  patronless. 

Patronly  (p^tranli),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY!.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  patron. 

183*  Exaininer  433/2  The  ermine  is  surely  not  more  liable 
to  patronly  impression  than  the  epaulette  f  1879  A.  REED 
Alice  Bridge  193  He  protected  little  boys  from  bullies  with 
patronly  kindness. 

Patronomato-logy.  rare—",  [f.  Gr.  irar^p, 
irarp-  father  +  oi'o^a(T-)  name  +  -Ao-via  -I.OGY.] 
The  study  of  the  origin  of  personal  names. 

1847  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

t  Patronou-r.  Sc.  Oi>s.  rare.  [Answers  to  an 
OF.  type  *patroneor,  -eur,  Lpalroner,  'L.fatroitdri: 
see  PATRON  v.}  =  PATUON  s6.  5. 

c  I37J  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (ffinian)  934  Sa  byrd  al  galouya 
bym  honoure,  pat  to  pame  is  sic  patronoure. 

Patronship  (p^-iranjip).  [f.  PATKON  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office  of  a  patron  (in  various  senses 
of  the  word) ;  •(•  patronage. 

1549  LATIMER  $th  Serm.  bef.  Earn.  VI  (Arb.)  148  Patrons 
be  charged  . .  not  to  seke  a  lucre  and  a  gaine  by  his  patron- 
ship.  igSi  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  xx.  (1634)  431  For 
whereas  the  Scripture  is  full  of  many  formes  of  praier,  there 
is  no  example  found  of  this  patroneship  [of  saints].  1688 
Emperor's  Attsw.  to  Fr.  King's  Manifesto  12  His  Imperial 
Office,  and  the  Patronshipof  all  Churches,  thereunto  annexed. 
1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist,  fame  it  (1877)  13  The  patriciate 
and  patronship  belonged  more  or  less  to  all  the  nations 
which  surrounded  Rome. 

Patronym  (pae'tr^nim).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  irarfw- 
m/tos  named  from  the  father,  f.  varr/p,  irarp- 
father  +  ovoita,  Doric  uvvfta  name :  cf.  vaTpaivu/ua 
a  patronymic.]  =  next,  B. 

1834  ffcw  Monthly  Mag.  XL.  506  Not  over-enamoured  of 
my  monosyllabic  oatronyme. 

Patronymic  (psetroni'mik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  patronymic-us,  a.  Gr.  varpaivvniK-fo  derived 
from  or  like  a  father's  name,  f.  iraTpuinip-os  :  see 
prec.  and  -10.  Cf.  f.palronymiqut  (Cotgr.  1611), 
It.  patronimico  (Florio  1598).] 

A.  atij.  Of  a  personal  or  family  name  :  Derived 
from  tlie  name  of  a  father  or  ancestor,  esp.  by 
addition  of  a  suffix  or  prefix  indicating  descent. 
Also  said  of  such  a  suffix  or  prefix. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1. 1.  xi.  59  Abraham. .was  called 


PATROONSHIP. 

an  Hebrew  ;  by  which  Patronymic  name,  he  and  his  Pot- 

teritie  were  distinguished.    1880  EARLK  1'hilfl.  Eng.  Tongue 

(ed.  3)  $  318  It  is  sometimes  patronymic,  that  is  to  say,  it 

was  the  name  of  a  family  from  a  common  ancestor.     1894 

O.  F.   EMERSON  lliit.  Eng.  Lang.  ix.  157  The  English 

patronymic  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Danish  -son  is  .ing. 

B.   sb.   A  patronymic  name  ;   a  name  derived 

from  that  of  a  father  or  ancestor  ;  a  family  name. 

i6ta  SELDEN  fllttstr.  Drayton's  Poly^tlb.  viii.    132   To 


some  of  these,  other  Patronymiques  are  giuen.     a  1637  B. 

JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  II.  iii.  When  the  proper  name  is  used 
note  one's  parentage  ;  which  kind  of  nouns  the  gram- 
rians call  patronymics.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Fatronymieks, 


to 

mari 

those  names  which  men  derive  from  their  fathers  or 
ancestours  with  some  little  addition,  as  Aeneades  from 
Aeneas.  1831  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  Introd.,  Their  original  patro- 
nymic Is  MacAlpine.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  App. 
563  Ghcstingabyrig,  a  genuine  patronymic,  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Olastonbury. 

So  Patrony  mical  a.  -=  prec.  A  ;  hence  Patro- 
ny  mically  adv.,  by,  or  in  relation  to,  a  patro- 
nymic. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.tFatronymical.  1751  MACFARLANE 
Cenealog.  Collect.  (1900)  II.  306  He  Assumed,  .the  Designa- 
tion of  Dominus  De  Strowan,  And  Patronimicallie  in  the 
Irish  way,  Robertus  nlius  Duncani  Dominus  de  Strowan. 
1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  Wks.  1813  I.  at  Distinguished 
by  some  common  appellation,  either  patronymical  or  local. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  25  Every 
one  of  whom  is  named,  and  personally  and  patronymically 
described. 

Patroon  (patr«-n).  Also  7-8  pateroon,  (8-9 
-tt-,  -rr-),  8  patrone.  [A  variant  form  of  patron, 
chiefly  in  some  foreign  applications  of  the  word. 
In  senses  1-3,  ad.  f,  patron,  Sp.  patron,  etc.  ;  in 
sense  4,  a.  Du.  patroon  (patron),  as  used  in  the 
former  Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  the 
former  case,  of  phonetic  origin,  -oon  being  an 
Eng.  imitation  of  the  Fr.  or  Romanic  sound,  as  in 
baboon,  dragoon,  harpoon,  maroon,  saloon  ;  in  the 
later  case  a  retention  of  the  Du.  spelling  with  the 
Kng.  pronunciation  of  00.] 

f  1.   =  PATRON  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1661  J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv.  i,  And  do  you  now  forget  your 
Patroon,  sirrah  ?  Do  you  forget  your  Patroon  ?  1697  C'tess 
D'Aunay's  Trav.  (1706)  28,  I  could  never  have  nnagin'd 
that  you  could  have  been  Patroon  of  so  foul  a  cause. 

t  2.  A  master  (esp.  of  a  slave)  ;  —  PATRON  7.  Obs 

1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  (1865)  II.  105  He  was  forced 
to  travel  with  his  Pateroon  four  or  five  Miles  overland  to 
Damaniscottee,  where  he  was  compelled  to  row,  or  paddle 
in  a  Canoo  about  fiftyfive  Miles  farther  to  Penobscot.  1704 
I.  PITTS  Ace.  Mohammetans  i.  (1738)  10  In  this  Town  I 
lived  many  Years  with  my  second  Patroon. 

3.  The  captain,  master,  or  officer  in  charge  of 
a  ship,  barge,  or  boat  ;  the  coxswain  of  a  long- 
boat ;  =  PATRON  6.     Now  ran. 

1743  BULKELEV  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  in  Mr.  C—  1 
the  Patroon  prevail'd  on  'em  to  return  to  Captain  C—  p. 
Ibid,  166.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Maltre  de 
chaloupe,  the  coxswain,  or  patroon  of  the  long-boat.  1775 
ROMANS  Florida  186  The  vessel  draws  one  third,  the  patroon 
or  master,  two  shares  of  the  remaining  two  thirds.  1893 
STEVENSON  Catriona  xxii.  a6i  Both  our  master  and  the 
patroon  of  the  boat  scrupled  at  the  risk. 

4.  In  U.  S.  A  possessor  of  a  landed  estate  and 
certain  manorial  privileges,  granted  under  the  old 
Dutch  governments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
to  members  of  the  (Dutch)  West  India  Company. 

The  New  Netherlands  Co.,  in  1629,  issued  a  charter  pro- 
viding that  whoever  brought  50  permanent  settlers  should 
be  invested  with  an  estate  of  16  miles  frontage  on  the  Hudson, 
extending  back  indefinitely.  The  patroons  held  manorial 
courts.  Their  privileges  were  finally  abolished  about  1850. 

1758  L.  LVON  in  Mil.  Jrnls.  (1855)  13  Marched  into  the 
Paterroon  Lands  to  Landlord  Lovejoys.  1776  C.  CARROLL 
Jrnl.  (1845)  42  Vast  tracts  of  land  on  each  side  of  Hudson's 
river  are  held  by  the  proprietaries,  or,  as  they  are  here 
styled,  the  Patrones  of  manors.  1790  R.  TVLER  Contrast  i  . 
L  (1887)  s  To  see  the  world  and  rub  off  a  little  of  the 
patroon  rust.  1797  JEFFERSON  H'rit.  (1859)  IV.  186  What 
with  the  English  influence,  .and  the  Patroon  influence.. 
little  is  to  be  hoped.  i8«6  J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  (1829)  I. 
xiii.  183  Tracts  of  country  wider  than  that  which  belongs  to 
the  Albany  Patteroon.  1839  MARRYAT  Diary  Amrr.  Ser.  i. 
I.  113  Mr.  Van  Ransalaer  still  retains  the  old  title  of 
Patroon.  1870  BURRILL  Law  Diet.,  Manor,  in  American 
Law..  is  a  tract  held  of  a  proprietor  by  a  fee-farm  rent  in 
money  or  in  kind,  and  descending  to  oldest  son,  who  in 
New  York  is  called  a  patroon.  1883  J.  FISKE  in  Harftr's 
Mag.  921/1  The  patroons  brought  many  colonists  with  them. 

Hence  Patroo-ness,  'a  woman  with  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  a  patroon;  a  female  patroon'  (Funk's 
Stand.  Diet.  1895).  So  Patroonry,  the  system 
of  patroons  ;  Patroo-nsMp,  the  position,  or  estate, 
of  a  patroon. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  n.  ix,  Magnificent  dreams  of 
foreign  conquest  and  great  patroonships  in  the  wilderness. 
Ibid.  in.  v  The  patroon  Killian  Van  Rensellaer,  who  had 
come  out  from  Holland  to  found  a  colony  or  patroonship. 
1858  N.  York  Tribune  30  Jan.  5/3  Another  Blow  at 
Patroonry.—  The  land-holders  of  Rensselaer  county.  -had 
a  meeting  at  West  Sandlake  on  the  27th.  1884  Mag.  Araer. 
Hist.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  n  His  estate  would  be  constituted  a 
manor,  or  in  Dutch  parlance  a  patroonship,  with  privileges 
similar  to  those  of  a  baron  in  England. 

fPatroo-na.   Ofis.    [ad.  Sp.  or  obs. 


PATRUEL. 

217,  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  Patroona..,  would  now  have 
given  me  my  Freedom. 

Patrosinate,  -sinie,  PatrouiUe,  -roul,  Pa- 
troun,  obs.  ff.  PATROCIN-,  PATKOL,  PATBON. 

fPatruel.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  patruelis 
a  father's  brother's  (or  sister's)  child,  a  cousin- 
german,  f.  patru-us  father's  brother,  paternal 
uncle ;  cf.  med.L.  patruolus  brother's  son,  nephew 
(Du  Cange).] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Patruels,  Brothers  Children. 

Patruity  (patr«-Iti).  rare.  [f.  L.  patru-us 
father's  brother,  paternal  uncle,  f.  patr-em  father.] 
The  position  or  relationship  of  an  uncle. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <$•  W.  xxxvi,  Visible  signs 
ofpaternity,  or  patruity. 

Patryareh,  -ark,  obs.  forms  of  PATRIARCH. 

t  Fatt,  si',  (a.)  Chess.  Obs.  [=  Du.  and  Ger. 
patt,  f.pat  (mjeii  des  eschets  de  Greco,  1669),  all 
in  same  sense,  ad.  It. patto  'covenant,  agreement, 
PACT';  hence,  in  Chess,  'a  draw  by  consent',  and, 
by  extension,  '  a  drawn  game '  generally. 

So  used  already  in  1511  in  Chachi's  MS.  collection  of 
Chess  Problems  (MS.,  Casanetense  Lib.,  Rome,  791,  If.  28  a) 
'  li  andati  ad  fronte  et  sera  pacta '.  Specialized  in  F.,  Ger., 
Du.,  and  Eng.  to  denote  a  particular  kind  of  draw.] 

The  position  of  stale-mate,  b.  as  adj.  In  this 
position. 

1735  BERTIN  Chess  67  Situation  of  the  Game  named  Patt. 
Ibid.  68  And  the  white  loses  the  game,  the  black  king  being 
Patt.  Ibid.  71  And  if  the  white  queen  takes  the  black 
queen,  it  loses  the  game  by  the  Patt.  [1904  H.  J.  R. 
MURRAY  in  Let.,  In  England  from  1612  to  c  1750,  and  in 
out-of-the-way  places  till  c  1805,  the  player  who  put  his 
opponent  into  '  patt '  lost  the  game.  Why,  no  one  knows  : 
but  as  the  same  rule  held  in  certain  continental  varieties  of 
chess  which  appear  to  have  a  Tatar  rather  than  an  Arabic 
origin,  I  suspect  it  was  an  innovation  brought  from  Russia 
by  some  Elizabethan  traveller.  The  rule,  so  far  as  book 
evidence  goes,  was  never  followed  in  France  or  Southern 
Europe,  where  '  patt '  was  always  =  a  draw.] 

Fattable  (pse-tab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  PAT  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  patted. 

1892  Spare  Moments  2  Jan.  7/3  It  was  a  plump,  pretty 
and  pattable  hand. 

Pattacoon(e,  obs.  forms  of  PATACOON. 

II  Pattamar,  patamar  (pse'tamiu).  E.  Ind. 
Also  7  patte-,  8-9  patti-,  pattymar,  -maur,  9 
petamare.  [a.  V^.patamar,  a.  Konkani  pAtainii r 
courier,  patatnari,  Malayal.  pattamari,  Marathi 
patemiiri,  Gujarat!  phatemari  dispatch-boat,  f. 
Marathi  pa/la  tidings  +  -mari,  in  Marathi,  carrier.] 

•f  1.  An  express  foot-messenger,  a  courier.  Obs. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten  73/2  There  are  others  that 
are  called  Patamares,  which  serue  onlie  for  Messengers  or 
Posts,  to  carie  letters  from  place  to  place  by  land.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  Indict  4-  P.  in  The  Pattamars,  the  only 
Foot-posts  of  this  Country,  who  Run  so  many  Courses 
every  Morning.  1757  J.  H.  GROSE  Voy.  E.  Ind.  x.  192 
Betwixt  Surat  and  liombay  there  is  a  constant  intercourse 
preserved  ..  by  Pattamars,  or  foot-messengers,  over  land. 
1783  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  50/1  This  mendicant  order  of 
religious  often  supply  our  patty-maurs  with  provisions  on 
their  journeys. 

2.  An  Indian  advice-boat  or  dispatch-boat ;  spec. 
a  lateen-rigged  sailing-vessel,  with  one,  two,  or 
three  masts,  used  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 

1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  740/2  Patamars  are 
Indian  Advice-boats  cover'd  all  over  for  the  Carriage  of 
Letters.  1800  WELLINGTON  Sttppl.  DesA.  (1858)  II.  341, 
1  take  the  opportunity  of  the  dispatch  of  a  Pattamar  boat 
from  hence.  1845  STOCQUELER  flandbk.  Brit.  India  (1854) 
101  To  engage  a  pattamar,  or  large  sea-going  boat.  1859 
TENNENT  Ceylon  II.  103  Among  the  vessels  at  anchor  lie  the 
dows  of  the  Arab,  the  petamares  of  Malabar,  the  dhoneys 
of  Coromandel. 

Pattane,  Pattararo,  obs.  ff.  PATTEN,  PEDBERO. 

II  Fatte  (pat,  paet).  Also  8  pat.  [F.  patte 
paw,  familiarly  hand,  also  as  in  sense  2.] 

•)•  1.  A  paw ;  humorously,  a  hand.  Obs.  rare. 

1797  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  Livery  of  London  n 
And  on  his  honest  earnings  lay  his  pats  \Wks.  18x2,  pattes]. 

2.  A  short  band  or  strap  of  cloth  or  stuff,  attached 
by  one  end,  and  buttoning  at  the  other,  used  to 
'  button  '  a  coat,  etc.,  whose  edges  do  not  overlap ; 
also  a  similar  band  or  strap  attached  at  both  ends 
for  holding  a  belt  or  sash  in  place ;  or  sewn  on  as 
a  decoration  or  trimming  of  a  dress. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xvii/2  There  are  some  also  closed, 
and  these  latter  are  trimmed  with  pattes  of  a  very  novel 
kind.  1869  Latest  News  5  Sept.  7  Two  long  pattes,  rounded 
and  trimmed  with  lace,  fall  on  each  side. 

Fattee,  patee  (pats,  pse-ti),  a.  Her.  Forms  : 
5-7  paty,  5-8  patee,  7-9  pat6e,  8  pattee,  9 
pattie,  pat€.  [a.  F '.patti,  pattee  'pawed',  in  croix 
pattie '  a  cross  of  which  the  extremities  are  widened 
in  form  of  an  open  paw*  (Littre). 

But  in  Bk.  St.  Albans,  cros  patee  or  paty  is  taken  as  repr. 
\~cruxpatens  'cros  patent ':  seePATENT.  And  in  ed.  1612 
of  Leigh's  Arntorie,  crois patee  is  substituted  for  the  cross 
fatonce  of  edd.  1562-97.] 

Applied  to  a  cross  the  arms  of  which  are  nearly 
triangular,  being  very  narrow  where  they  meet  and 
widening  out  towards  the  extremities,  so  that  the 
whole  composes  nearly  a  square. 

Pattee-fitMe :  applied  to  a  cross  having  three  arms  as 
above,  but  the  lowest  sharpened  to  a  point  (see  FITCHE). 
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1486  Bk.  Sf,  Attatis,  Her,  C  ij  b,  Crucem  argentatam 
patentem. .  vng  cros  patee  dargent.  Anglice  sic.  He  berith 
Sable  a  cros  paty  of  Siluer.  Ibid.,  This  cros  patent  is  made 
dyuerse  in  the  foote  of  the  same  as  hit  apperith  here.  And 
then  hit  is  calde  a  cros  patee  fixible.  c  i$oo  Sc,  Poem 
Heraldry  137  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  99,  xv  maner  of  crocis  armis 
here:.. the  uij,  paty  in  feir.  ..x  fovrmie.  1572  BOSSEWELL 
Annorie  120  The  fielde  is  Gules, a  Cheuron  betweene  three 
crosses  pattie  [printed  partie]  dargent.  1616  MIDDLETON 
Civitatis  Amor  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  285  The  pectoral  of  black 
leather,  with  a  cross  paty  of  silver  thereon.  1766  Pounr 
Heraldry  (1787)  Diet.,  Patee,  or  Pattcc, .  .-This  is  said  of 
a  cross  which  is  small  in  the  center,  and  so  goes  on  widening 
to  the  end.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  iy.  59  The  Maltese  Cross. . 
differs  from  the  Cross  Pate"  in  having  the  extremities  of  each 
of  its  limbs  indented  or  notched.  1891  'PHIL'  Penny 
Postage  Jubilee  74  The  next  issue  [of  penny  stamps]  was  m 
1864.  ..Instead  of  the  upper  angles  having  crosses  pattie, 
letters  were  inserted. 

Pattel,  variant  of  PATEL  2. 

Patten  (pse-t'n),  sb.  Forms:  4  patayn,  4-7 
-en,  5  -eyne,  5-6  -yn,  -an,  6  -in,  -ent,  6-9  -ine, 
9  Sc.  paton,  6-  patten  (also  6  pattyn,  6-8  -in,  7 
-ent,  -ane).  [ME.  a.  F./O&rt  ( 1 3th  c,  in  Littre) ,  in 
med.L. /<*//«#.?  (i4thc.  in  Du  Cange),  It.  pattino 
'wooden  pattin  or  choppin*  (Florio  1611);  origin 
uncertain ;  perh.  a  derivative  of  patte  paw.] 

1.  A  name  applied  at  different  periods  to  various 
kinds  of  foot-gear,  either  to  such  as  the  feet  were 
slipped  into  without  fastening,  to  wooden  shoes  or 
clogs,  or  to  the  thick-soled  shoes,  '  chopins ',  or 
*  corks ',  formerly  worn  by  women  to  heighten  their 
stature.  Still  sometimes  applied  to  the  thick-soled 
or  wooden  shoes  of  the  Chinese  or  other  foreign 
peoples ;  but  now,  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
only  in  sense  b. 

1300  in  Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  243  Omnes 
ministri  Ecclesiae.  .utuntur  in  Ecclesia  et  in  processione 
patens  et  clogges  contra  honestatem  Ecclesiae.  1397  in 
Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  II.  575/4,  2  pr:  patayns  (.</•>  /4. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  385/2  Pateyne,  fote  vp  berynge 
(pateyne  of  tymbyre,  K.  or  yron,  to  walke  with,  P.),  calopo- 
dium,ferripodium.  \\T^Acc.Lti,High  Treas.Scot.  1. 29 To 
Caldwele  of  hire  chalmire,  to  pay  for  patynis  and  corkis.. 
xij  s.  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  7^(1830)  "9>jj  pair  patyns 
of  leder,  price  the  pair  xij  d.  152*  MORE  De  Qnat.  Noviss. 
Wks.  94/1  Wretches  y*  scant  can  crepe  for  age. .walk  pit  pat 
vpon  a  paire  of  patens.  1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Paten  for  a 
fote,  galochc.  c  1530  Crt.  Love  1087  See,  so  she  goth  on 
patens  faire  and  fete.  1553  BECOS  Reliqiics  of  Rome  (1563) 
69  b,  Some  go  on  treen  shoes  or  Pattyns.  1565-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  Crepida,  Patents  or  shooes  hauing  little 
or  no  vpper  leather,  but  a  latchet.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicnolay's  Voy.  n.  vii.  37  b,  Their  hosen  and  pattins  [of 
Sciote  ladies]  are  of  colour  white.  1611  COTGR.,  Galoc/tet 
a  woodden  Shooe,  or  Patten,  made  all  of  a  peece,  without 
any  latchet,  or  ty  of  leather,  and  worne  by  the  poore  clowne 
in  Winter.  1623  tr.  Fa-vine's  Thent.  Hon.  \\.  xiii.  224  The 
Romane  Ladies  doe  yet  weare  their  high  Patines  and 
Pantofles.  1654  tr.  Martini's  Cong.  China  35  They  [Chinese 
ladies]  seldom  were  Shoes. . ;  but  they  often  use  fair  Pattins, 
which  they  make  three  Fingers  high.  1698  J.  CRULL 
Muscovy  80  A  Kind  of  Shooes  or  Pattins,  made  of  Bark  of 
Trees.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  621  Without  doors 
they  use  a  kind  of  wooden  patten,  neatly  ornamented  with 
shells.  1872  G.  W.  CURTIS  Howadji  in  Syria  in.  iv.  308 
(Funk)  They  all  walk  upon  pattens  four  or  five  inches  high, 
of  ebony  inlaid  with  pearl. 

b.  spec.  A  kind  of  overshoe  or  sandal  worn  to 
raise  the  ordinary  shoes  out  of  mud  or  wet ;  con- 
sisting, since  1 7th  c.,  of  a  wooden  sole  secured  to 
the  foot  by  a  leather  loop  passing  over  the  instep, 
and  mounted  on  an  iron  oval  ring,  or  similar 
device,  by  which  the  wearer  is  raised  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  ground. 

1575  G.  HARVEY  Letter~bk.  (Camden)  153  He  was  fajnt  to 
cum  on  pattins,  bycause  of  ya  great  wett.  1594  GRELNK  & 
LODGE  Looking  Glasse  G.  s  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  133  A  womans 
eyes  are  like  a  pair  of  pattens,  fit  to  save  shoe-leather  in 
summer,  and  to  keep  away  the  cold  in  winter.  1651  CLEVE- 
LAND Poems  55  When  night-wandring  Witches  put  on  their 
pattins.  1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  24  Jan.,  My  wife  . .  in  the 
way  being  exceedingly  troubled  with  a  pair  of  new  pattens, 
and  I  vexed  to  go  so  slow.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI. 
14/2  Pattanes  are  Irons  to  be  tied  under  shooes,  to  keep  out 
of  the  Dirt.  1714  GAY  Trivia  i.  212  Good  housewives.. 
Safe  thro'  the  Wet  on  clinking  Pattens  tread,  a  1839  PRAED. 
Poems  (1864)  I.  84  She  tramps  it  in  her  pattens.  1894  MALI. 
CAINE  Manxman  in.  v.  137  She  heard  the  clatter  of  pattens 
in  the  room  below. 

C.  To  run  on  pattens  (saidj^.  of  the  tongue) : 
to  make  a  great  clatter. 

a.  1553  UDALL  Roystcr  D.  i.  Hi.  (Arb.)  20  Yet  your  tongue 
can  renne  on  patins  as  well  as  mine.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhett 
118  Some  talkes  as  thoughe  their  tongue  went  of  patyns. 
*57$Gamrn.  Gurtonw.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  209  The 
tongue  it  went  on  patins,  by  him  that  Judas  sold!  16.. 
Taming  of  Shrew,  Cut  still  her  tongue  on  pattens  ran. 

2.  A  round  plate  of  wood  fastened   under   the 
hoof  of  a   horse  to  prevent  it   from   sinking   in 
boggy  ground.     Cf.  patten-shoe. 

1815  DICKSON  Agric.  Lancash.  183  Horse-Pattens  ..  are 
used  for  the  hind  feet  of  horses  in  first  breaking  up  and 
cultivating  the  more  soft  moss  lands  in  this  country.  1834 
Brit.  Hush.  I.  165  Pattens  are  not  necessary  for  the  fore 
feet  of  horses,  but  are  often  required  for  the  hind  feet,  more 
especially  when  the  moss  is  first  ploughed. 

3.  Applied  to  snow-shoes,  used  by  northern  races 
in  winter.     [So  F.patm,] 

1555  EDEN  Decades  298  In  the  wynter  they  [of  Permia] 
iorney  in  Artach  as  they  doo  in  many  places  of  Russia. 
Artach  are  certeyne  longe  patentes  of  woodde  of  almost 
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syxe  handfuls  in  length,  whiche  they  make  faste  to  theyr 
fiete  with  latchettes.  1875  Wonders  Pltys.  World  11.  hi. 
267  Furnished  with  wooden  pattens  such  as  the  Lapps  use. 
4.  A  skate,  (local  or  alien.)  [=  F.  fa/in.] 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  94  They  [waters  frozen  over]  will 
beare  some  hundreths  of  young  men  and  women,  sliding 
vpon  them  with  pattins,  according  to  their  custome.  ijaS 
LEONI  Albertfs  Archil,  II.  12/2  A  sort  of  wooden  pattens 
with  a  very  fine  thin  bottom  of  steel,  in  which  . .  they  slip 
over  the  ice  with  so  much  swiftness.  1754-5  tr.  Negotia- 
tions Cointe  cTAvaux  III.  132  With  iron  pattins  on  her 
feet.  1887  FENN  Dick  a'  the  Femis  (1888)  17  We  shall  get 
no  ice  for  our  pattens.  1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack  Z. 

I.  xii.  184  Skates  are  termzapatines  in  the  Fens. 

6.  In  various  architectural  uses  «=  Base  or  foot : 
the  base  of  a  column  ;  the  sole  for  the  foundation 
of  a  wall ;  a  bottom  plate  or  sill.  [So  F.  fatin.'] 

[1449  in  Blore  Monum.  Ren:,  xxiii.  (1826)  17  (Contract 
Monnmt.  R.Beauchfiinp)  Reredosesof  timber,  with  patands 
of  timber,  and  a  crest  of  fine  entail.]  1643  Boston  Rec.  (1877) 

II.  74  To  give  notice  to  all  men  that  have  set  up  pattens, 
and  shores  against  their  fences  in  the  common  streets  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  wayes.     1706  PHILLIPS,  Patten  or  Puffin, 
..also  that  part  of  a  Pillar,  on  which  the  Base  is  set.   [1845 
PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.,  Patand,  the  bottom  plate  or  sill  of  a 
partition  or  screen.    (See  quot.  1449.)] 

6.  allrib.o\\&  Comb.,  as  patten-nail ',  -ring,  -sandal, 
-string;  fpatteu-shoe,  a  shoe  designed  for  a  lame 
horse:  see  quot.  1819.  Also  PATTEN-MAKEB. 

1545  Rates  of  Customs  c  iij,  "Patten  nayles  the  some  ii  s. 
i«8i  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1638/4  Stolen.  .,a  dark  Brown  Nag,., 
marked  on  the  near  Shoulder  with  a  "Paten-Ring.  1715 
Ibid.  No.  6388/7  Samuel  Gower,  late  of  Birmingham, 
Pattin-Ring-maker.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  547  Of  patten- 
rings  I  mark  the  track  along.  1639  T.  DE  GREY  Compl. 
Horsem.  306  Putting  a  *patten-shooe  upon  the  contrary 
foot  1754  BARTLET/Virn«ry224  The. .setting  on  a  patten 
shoe,  to  Dring  the  lame  shoulder  on  a  stretch,  is  a  most 
preposterous  practice.  1819  Pantologia,  Patten-shoe,.,  a 
horse-shoe  so  called,  under  which  is  soldered  a  sort  of  half- 
ball  of  iron,  hollow  within  . .  a  patten-shoe  being  only 
necessary  in  old  lamenesses,  where  the  muscles  have  been 
a  long  while  contracted.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  II.  iii.  89 
Hardly  worthy  to  tie  her  *patten-strings. 

Fatten  (pse-t'n), ».  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  ^.patiner 
to  skate  (1732  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  intr.  To  walk  or  go  about  on  pattens. 

1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxvii,  These  household  cares  in- 
volve much  pattening  and  counter-pattening  in  the  back  yard. 

2.  To  skate,  (local.) 

1850  KINGSLEY^ It.  Locke  xii,  He.  .questioned  me  about 
the  way  '  Lunnon  folks '  lived,  and  whether  they  got  any 
shooting  or  '  pattening  ' — whereby  I  found  he  meant  skating. 

Patten,  obs.  f.  PATEN,  PATENT,  PATTERN. 

Fattened  (pje-t'nd),  a.  [(.  PATTEN  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
Wearing  pattens. 

1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northanger  Abbey  xxiii,  Wherever 
they  went  some  pattened  girl  stopped  to  courtesy.  1813  in 
Joanna  Baillie  Collect.  Poems  295  By  sloven  foot  boy,  paces 
slow,  With  patten'd  feet  and  hooded  brow.  1889  A.  MARY  F. 
ROBINSON  Middle  Ares,  Ladies  Milan  313  The  long  train 
of  brocade.. so  carefully  arranged  not  to  encumber  nor  hide 
those  little  pattened  feet,  that  were  so  fain  of  dancing  and 
seem  so  ready  to  awake  and  dance  again. 

Fa'ttener.  [In  sense  I,  a.  AF.  patitier,  OF. 
patinier  (1416  in  Godef.),  f.  patin  PATTEN:  see 
-EU2.  In  sense  2,  f.  PATTEN  v.  +  -EB1.] 

f  1.  A  patten-maker.  Obs. 

1466-7  Mann,  f,  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  390  My  mastyr  paid 
to  the  patyner  fore  patyns,  xv.  d.  1664  in  Holmes  Pontt- 
fract  Bk.  Entries  (1882)  372  Ordinances  . .  for  the  good 
governance,  .of  the..cowpers,  patenners,  turners,  sawers. 

2.  A  skater,  (local.} 

1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack  Z.  I.  xii.  185  They  passed 
many  '  patiners ',  men  and  boys. 

Pa'tten-ma:ker.  A  maker  of  pattens :  now 
csp.  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  London  City  Com- 
panies. 

[1406  Close  Roll  7  Hen.  IV  (dorso),  Johannes  Child,  paty- 
maker.)  1416  [see  CLOG  sb.  6].  1464  Rolls  of  t'arlt-  »• 


Nat.  #  KJCf.  fhilos.  111.  xxxi.  235   me  cuumg  Kmi 
by  druggists  and  pattenmakers,  to  cut ..  the  woods  they  us< 
a  1845  HOOD  Turtles  \,  Two  London  Aldermen,  no  matter 
which,  Cordwainer,  Girdler,  Patten-maker,  Skinner. 

Pattent,  Pattentie,  Patte-pan,  obs.  ff. 
PATENT,  PATTEN,  PATENTEE,  PATTYPAN. 

Fatter  (pa-tai),  sb.l    [f.  PATTER  v.\  sense  3.] 

1.  The  cant  or  secret  language  of  thieves  or 
beggars,  '  pedlars' French ';  the  peculiar  lingo  of 
any  profession  or  class ;  any  language  not  generally 
understood. 

1758  Jon.  Wild's  Adv.toS-uccessorCU.oVitn's  Slang ViM, 
The  master  who  teaches  them  [young  thieves]  should  b< 
well  versed  in  the  cant  langua.se  commonly  called  in 
palter     .18.  PAKKKxLi/l-'sPainternf,  Gammon  and  Patte 


_.  the  gamon  and  patter  of  a  horse-dealer,  sailor,  etc.    1875 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Katerfelto  x.  (1876)  no  '  That  s  my  na: 
in  your  patter',  said  the  gipsy.     1884  MAY  CROMME 
Brown-Eyes  vi.  57  It  was  so  delightful  to  walk  demurely.. 
and  talk  a  patter  not  understood  of  the  other  children. 

b.  The  slang  or  cant  name  for  the  oratory  ol 
Cheap  Jack  in  disposing  of  his  wares,  a  mounte^ 
bank,  conjurer,  or  the  like;  also,  for  talk,  'jaw  , 
'speechifying'  of  any  kind. 
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/W.'.T V,  tried  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  man  who  has  under.  I 
gone  this  ordeal,  is  said  to  have  stood  the  patter.  1851 
MAYIIEW  I.ond.  Labour  I.  222, 1  heard,  also,.,  of  boys  having  i 
of  late  'taken  to  the  running  patter  '  when  anything  attrac- 
tive was  before  the  public.  1873  BKSANT  &  RICE  Little 
Girl  n.  xiii.  139  '  He  ain't  no  good,  that  teacher  ',  said  the 
boy.  '  You  go  on  with  your  patter.  We're  a  listenin*  to 
you'1.  1880  J.  A.  FULLER-MAITLAND  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
II.  673/2  'Patter'  is  the.  .slang  name  for  the  kind  of  gabbling 
speech  with  which  a  cheap-jack  extols  his  wares  or  a  con- 
iurer  distracts  the  attention  of  the  audience  while  performing 
nis  tricks. 

c.  tolloq.  A  contemptuous  designation  of  '  talk' ; 
mere  talk ;  chatter,  gabble. 

1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xlix.  191  There  had 
been  a  patter  too,  about  religion,  which  had  strengthened 
the  belief  that  justice  was  the  glory  of  a  nation.  1865  Cornh. 
Mag.  Dec.  664,  I  think  you  might  have  saved  her  from  the 
chatter  and  patter  of  Mr.  Watson  :  I  can  only  stand  it  when 
1  am  in  the  strongest  health.  1887  North  Star  2  May  3/3 
All  this,  of  course,  was  mere  platform  patter. 

2.  Rapid  speech  introduced  into  a  song ;  also, 
familiarly,  the  words  of  a  song,  comedy,  etc. 

1876  Athenseuin  4  Nov.  603/2  He  speaks  admirably  what 
is  called  '  patter ',  and  he  delivers  a  jargon  in  ridicule  of 
scientific  terminology.  1880  J.  A.  FULLER-MAITLAND  in 


1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  53  In  the  provinces,  I  have 
known  a  three-act  comedy  put  on  without  any  rehearsal  at 
all,  and  with  half  the  people  not  even  knowing  the  patter. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  patter-allusion,  -speech; 
patter-song,  a  humorous  song  in  which  a  large 
number  of  words  are  fitted  to  a  few  notes  and 
sung  rapidly. 

1851  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxxix,  Little  Swills,  in  what  are 
professionally  known  as  '  patter '  allusions  to  the  subject,  is 
received  with  loud  applause.  1880  J.  A.  FULLER-MAITLAND 
in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  673/2  Tne  operettas  of  Messrs. 
Burnand,  Gilbert,  and  Sullivan,  in  all  of  which  patter-songs 
fill  an  important  place.  1891  Pall  Mall  G,  6  Nov.  3/3 
Foote's  patter -speech  beginning  *  So  she  went  into  the  gar- 
den to  cut  a  cabbage  leaf  to  make  an  apple-pie  '. 

Patter  (pwtaz),  sb?  [f.  PATTER  z/.2]  The 
action  or  fact  of  pattering ;  a  quick  succession  of 
pats,  taps,  or  similar  slight  sounds. 

1844  I.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  «fr  W,  Iv,  The  patter-patter  of 
horses  feet.  1863  LD.  LYTTON  Ring  Amasis  II.  IL  in.  ii. 
192  The  dead  leaves  . .  kept  up  a  continual  patter  on  the 
window  panes,  like  the  tapping  of  elfin  fingers.  1883  LD. 
R.  GOWER  My  Rentin.  II.  XXL  28  The  patter  of  little  feet, 
and  the  unconscious  joyousness  of  children. 

Fatter  (pas'taj),  v.1  Forms :  4-5  patre(n,  6 
pattur,  (Se.  -ir),  6-  -er.  [f.  PATER  i  =  Paternoster : 
from  the  rapid  and  mechanical  way  in  which  the 
Latin  prayers  were  often  repeated.] 

fl.  intr.  To  repeat  the  Paternoster  or  other 
prayer,  esp.  in  a  rapid,  mechanical,  or  indistinct 
fashion ;  to  mumble  or  mutter  one's  prayers.  Obs. 

(1400  Rom.  Rose  6794  For  labour  might  me  neuer  please 
I . .  haue  well  leuer,  sooth  to  say  Before  the  people  patter  and 
pray.  Ibid.  7241  Vs  that  stynten  neuer  mo  To  patren  while 
that  folk  may  vs  see.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1672 
He  saw  him  wende  into  the  water  Nakyd  and  thar  in 
stande  and  pater  In  his  prayers.  1500  20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xiii.  18  Sum  patteris  with  nis  mowth  on  beidis.That  hes  his 
mynd  all  on  oppression  n.  1530  PALSGR.  655/1,  I  patter  with 
the  lyppes,  as  one  dothe  that  inaketh  as  though  he  prayed 
and  dothe  nat,  je  papelarde.  1612  'J"rav,  four  Englishnt. 
Pref.  12  Others  pattering  on  beades,  and  making  large 
vowes.  1641  ROGERS  Naamaft  333  How  shall  we  speake  to 
the  purpose  but  patter? 

2.  trans.  To  say  over,  repeat,  or  recite  (prayers, 
charms,  etc.)  in  a  rapid  mechanical  manner. 

c  1394  P.  PI,  Crede  6  A  and  all  myn  A.  b.  c.  after  haue 
y  lerned,  And  paired  in  my  pater-noster  iche  poynt  after 
o^er.  1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  Wks.  (1573)  271/2  While 
the  Priest  pattereth  S.  lohns  Gospell  in  Latine  ouer  their 
heades.  1538  STARKEV  England  i.  iv.  132  They  can  no 
thyng  dow  but  pattur  vp  theyr  matyns  and  mas.  1546  J. 
HEVWOOD  Prw,  (1867)  32  Pattryng  the  diuels  Pater  noster 
to  hir  selfe.  163*  LITHGOW  Trait,  ix.  411  For  want  of 
pattering  an  abridged  Pater.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol. 
Gen.  (1693)  980  To  patter  out  prayers,  recitare.  1710 
RUDDIMAN  Gloss.  Douglas'  sEnti's  s.  v.  Patteraris,  In  some 
places.. they  yet  say.. to  patter  out  Prayers,  Le.  mutter  or 
mumble  them.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  it.  vi,  For  mass 
or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry,  Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary. 
1856  BRYANT  Ages  xx,  The  well-fed  inmates  pattered  prayer, 
and  slept. 

3.  intr.    To   talk   rapidly,    fluently,  or   glibly, 
without  much  regard  to  sense  or  matter;  to  chatter, 
jabber;   to  prattle,      b.    In   Pedlars*  slang,    To 
talk,  to  speak;   to  *  speechify '  as  a  Cheap  Jack 
does  in  extolling  his  wares,  or  a  conjurer  while 
performing  his  tricks.      C.  To  talk  the  slang  or 
'patter'  of  thieves,  beggars,  etc. 

ci4>o  LVDG,  Story  Thebes  Prol.  163  Shet  your  portoos  a 
twenty  deuelwaye  !  Is  no  disport  so  to  patere  and  seie. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxv.  266  Me  thynke  he  patris  like  a  py. 
1589  NASHE  Month's  Mind  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  173  See  how 
like  the  old  Ape  this  young  Monkey  pattereth.  1643  ROGERS 
ffaaman  344  You  were  as  good  hold  your  tongues  as  patter 
about  them,  a  1814  C.  DIBDIN  Poor  Jack  i,  Go 


•  iiuzic  n  uu  MH  •oiuvuufM,  uiiu  paiicr  i<»  iicip 

off  their  goods;  those  who  exhibit  something,  and  patter  to 

help  off  the  show.     1897  Sporting  Times  13  Mar.  1/3  She 

it  in  a  sort  of  '  it's  of  no  consequence  '  way  that  fairly 

amazed  the  learned  counsel  who  was  pattering  on  her  behalf. 
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4.  trans,  (slang.)  To  speak  or  talk  (some 
language).  To  palter  flash,  lo  speak  slang. 

i8u  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Patter,  to  talk,  as  He 
patters  good  flash.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  i,  You  all 
patter  French  more  or  less.  187*  Punch  6  July  2/1  A  gentry 
cove  of  the  ken  does  not  patter  family  lingo. 

Hence  Pa'ttering  vbl.  rf.l  and  ///.  o.l 

a  1536  TINDALE  Exp.  Matt.  vi.  Wks.  (1573)  232/1  How 
blinde  are  they  which  thinke  prayer  to  be  the  pattering  of 
many  wordes.  1557-8  PHAER  j&neidvi.  Piij,  Whan  furst 
her  [the  Sibyl's]  pattring  mouth  and  raging  Hmmes  wer  left 
at  rest,  Eneas  prinse  began.  1665  BRATHWAiTCtvwww*/  Two 
Tales  1 6  What  a  pattering  with  their  Lips,  as  if  they  would 
cry  out  !  1850  W.  R.  WILLIAMS  Kelig.  Progr.  i  (1854)  « 
Leaving  the  nursery  and  its  pattering  by  rote  of  elementary 
truths. 

Fatter  (pse'taj),  v.2  [Dim.  and  frequent,  of 
PAT  ».i :  see  -ER5.] 

1.  intr.    To  make  a  rapid  succession  of  pats, 
taps,  or  slight  sounding  strokes,  such  as  those  of 
rain-drops  against  a  window-pane ;  often  referring 
mainly  to  the  sound  produced. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pestiller,  to  paddle;  or,  as  Petiller;  or  to 
patter;  to  beat  thicke  and  short.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  980  They  come  pattering  down  as 
thick  as  hail.  1718-46  THOMSON  Spring  176  The  stealing 
shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard.  1818  MRS.  SHELLEY 
Frankenst.  v.  (1865)  65  The  rain  pattered  dismally  against 
the  panes.  1810  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  79,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  little  feet  pattering  outside  of  the  door.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  82^1  The  acorns  patter  at  their  feet. 

2.  intr.  To  run  with  a  rapid  succession  of  short 
quick  sounding  steps. 

1806-7  J,  •  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hunt.  Life  (1826)  xx.  xiii. 
269  Hearing  a  large  party  pattering  up  stairs,  and  all  talking 
at  once.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  viii,  Away  she  pattered 
full  speed.  1864  TENNYSON  Grandmother  xx,  Pattering 
over  the  boards,  she  comes  and  goes  at  her  will.  1895  F.  K. 
TROLLOPE  F.  Trollope  II.  ix.  162  She  pattered  downstairs 
and  bestowed  a  silver  sixpence  on  the . .  old  pauper. 

8.  trans,  (causal.)  To  cause  to  come  or  fall  with 
a  rapid  succession  of  short  slight  sounding  strokes. 

1810  KEATS  St.  Agnes  xxxvi,  The  frost-wind  . .  pattering 
the  sharp  sleet  Against  the  window-panes.  1811  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  I.  29  Tempest,  beetling  loud,.  .Pattering  the  acorns 
from  the  cups  adown.  1884  I.  R.  DRAKE  Culprit  Fay^  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  156/1  And  the  fluttering  scallop  behind 
would  float,  And  patter  the  water  about  the  boat. 
b.  To  pelt  or  bespatter  as  with  a  shower. 

1870  STEVENSON  Tra-v.  Cevennesfo  The  trees  would  patter 
me  all  over  with  big  drops  from  the  rain  of  the  afternoon. 

Hence  Pa-ttering;  vbl.  sb.t  and///,  a.2 

1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  ix.  910  Patt'ring  Hail  comes  pouring 
on  the  Main.  1792  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett,  a  Oct.,  In  the 
midst  of  pattering  showers  and  cloudy  skies.  iSoz  SOUTHEY 
Thalaoa  I.  xlviii,  The  pattering  of  the  shower.  1884  MAY 
CROMMELIN  Brown-Eyes  ii.  14  Lager  to  hear  the  little  patter- 
ing feet.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  288  Cliffs,  with  a  pretty 
pattering  stream  at  the  bottom.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (1900) 
116/2  A  pattering  of  hoofs  on  the  soil  of  the  field. 

Patter  (pas'tsj),  v.3  Austral.  '  pigeon- Eng! 
[App.  from  a  native  lang.  In  Collins  Vocab.  Port 
Jackson  Dialect.]  trans.  To  eat. 

1833  STURT  S.  A  ustralia  1 1.  vii.  223  He  himself  did  not 
patter  (eat)  any  of  it.  1881  A.  C.  GRANT  Bush  Life  xvii. 
172  'You  patter  (eat)  potchum?'  '  Yohi '  (yesi,  said  John, 
. .  not  sure  how  his  stomach  will  agree  with  the  strange  meat. 

Pattera,  Patteran,  var.  PATERA,  PATRIN. 

Patteraro(e,  var.  PEDHERO,  a  small  gun. 

Patterer  (pse'tarai).  [f.  PATTER  v.1  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  patters,  a.  One  who  says  paternosters, 
or  mechanically  repeats  prayers,  formulae,  etc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vin.  Prol.  105  Preistis  [quha]  suld  be 
patererisand  for  thepeple  pray.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  108/1 
This  pale-faced  patterer  of  prayers  and  retailer  of  grave 
sayings.  1889  J.  S.  NICHOLSON  Dreamer  of  Dreams  i.  i.  4 
Enthusiasts  for  freedom  and  patterers  of  creeds. 

b.  One  who  speaks  rapidly  or  glibly  with  little 
regard  to  sense  or  matter  ;  one  who  '  speechifies ' 
like  a  Cheap  Jack ;  one  who  speaks  the  '  patter' 
or  cant  of  a  set  of  people. 

1551  HULOET,  Superfluous  patterer  of  wordes,  tattolagus. 


Land.  Labour  I.  213/1  The  class  of  street-orators,  known 
in  these  days  as  '  patterers '  and  formerly  termed  '  mounte- 
banks', — who.. strive  lo  'help  off  their  wares  by  pompous 
speeches  inwhich  little  regard  is paideither  totrutnor  propri- 
ety'. 1870  F.  JACOX  Rec.  of  a  Recluse  I.  i.  17  The  street 
patterers  of  London,  and  those  who  buy  their  wares. 

Pattern (pae'tain),j*.  Forms:  a.  4-8 patron, 
(5  patroun,  4-6  patrone).  0.  6  patarne,  6-7 
-erne,  -ern,  patterne,  6-  pattern.  TT.  6  patten. 
[ME.  patron,  a.  F.  patron,  which  still  means  both 
'  patron '  and  '  pattern '.  In  l6th  c.  pa-tron,  with 
shifted  accent,  evidently  began  to  be  pronounced 
(pa-t'rn,  pa-tain)  as  in  apron  (^'psm),  and  spelt 
patarne,  paterne,  pattern.  By  1700  the  original 
form  ceased  to  be  used  of  things,  and  patron  and 
pattern  became  differentiated  in  form  and  sense.] 

1.  '  The  original  proposed  to  imitation ;  the 
archetype ;  that  which  is  to  be  copied ;  an  exemplar' 
(J.) ;  an  example  or  model  deserving  imitation ; 
an  example  or  model  of  a  particular  excellence. 

a.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Rlaunche  910  Truely  she  Was 
her  chele  patron  of  beaute,  And  chefe  ensample  of  al  her 
werke.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxviii.  31  O  !  lowne  of 
townes,  patrone  and  not  compare :  London,  thou  art  the 


PATTERN. 

floure  of  Cities  all.  1581  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (1841)  114 
An  exemple  and  patron  of  guid  and  godlie  order  to  uther 
Nationnes. 

0.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  x.  64  These 
haue  in  them  an  ensample  of  innocencie  and  simplicttie, 
after  the  patarne  wberpf,  proude  malicious  pertones  mutt  be 
forged  a  newe.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  llolinshcd  111.  1344/1 
His  gouernement,  which  be  would  fashion  out  after  toe 
paterne  of  his  predecessors  and  great  vncles.  1613  SHAKS. 
lien.  I  7//,  v.  v.  33  She  shall  be  . .  A  Patterne  to  a(l  Princes 
liuing  with  her,  And  all  that  shall  succeed,  a  1745  SWIFT 
Portr.fr.  Life  Wks.  1841  I.  768/1  A  housewife  in  bed,  at 
table  a  slattern ;  For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern. 
1870  K.  PEACOCK  Raff  Skirl.  III.  183  A  pattern  of  the 
domestic  virtues. 

Y.  1570  LKVINS  Manip.  61/10  Latten,  aurichalcum.  A 
Patten, prototype*.  [Cf.  Ibid,  Sa/6  A  Pasterne.  .A  Paterne, 
prototypon,.  .A  Tauerne.] 

t  b.  trans/.  An  image.  Obs.  rare. 

158*  STANYHURST  sKneis  n.  (Ark)  49  Vlisses  Attempted 
lewdly  fro  the  church  to  imbeazel  an  holy  Patterne  of  Pallas. 

2.  Anything  fashioned,  shaped,  or  designed  to 
serve  as  a  model  from  which  something  is  to  be 
made  ;  a  model,  design,  plan,  or  outline. 

o.  [i««  in  Brayley  &  Britton  Westminster  (1836)  183  To 
John  Lambard,  for  two  quatern'  of  royal  paper  for  the 
painter's  patron;  is.  &/.  Ibid.  185.)  1387  Contract  in 
Kegistr.  Cart.  Eccltsil  S.  Egidii  de  Edino.  (Bann.  Cl.)  25 
Voutyt  on  the  maner  and  the  masounry  as  the  voute  abovyn 
Sant  Stevinys  auter..the  qwhylk  patronne  thay  haf  sene. 
Alsua.  .a  wyndow  with  thre  lychtys  in  fourme  masonnelyke 
the  qwhilk  patrone  thai  haf  sene.  ?  14*1  Lett.  Marg. 
Anjou  <V  Bp.  Beckington  (Camden)  20  The  fundament  of 
youre  chappell  . .  wherof  I  send  yow  the  patrone.  c  1440 
Promp.  Para.  386/1  Patrone,  forme  to  werk  by.  1481  in 
Eitg.  Gilds  (1870)  321  As  bit  apereth  by  patrons  of  blacke 
paper  in  our  Cornell  Kofer  of  record.  15116  TIN-DALE  Htb. 
viii.  5  For  take  hede . .  that  thou  make  all  thynges  accordynge 
to  the  patrone  [1611  paterne)  shewed  to  the  in  the  mount. 
1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  i.  Def.,  Thereof  doe  masons, 
and  other  worke  menne  call  that  patron,  a  centre,  whereby 
the!  drawe  the  lines  [etc.]. 

ft.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Herestach's  Husk.  (1586)  R  ij,  Those 
that  you  haue  taken  vp  wilde,  and  be  well  framed,  and  pro- 
porcioned,  according  to  my  paterne.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  i.  ii.  §  5  That  Law  which  hath  been  the  Pattern  to 
make,  and  is  the  Card  to  guide  the  World  by.  1606  CHAPMAN 
Gentleman  Usher  Plays  1873  I.  316  He  was  a  patterne  for 
a  Potter,  Fit  t'  have  his  picture  stampt  on  a  stone  Jugge. 
1644  Direct.  Puil.  Worship  19  A  Patern  of  Prayer.  1838 
LYTTON  A  lift  ii.  ii,  That  proper  orders  should  be  ..  trans- 
mitted . .  with  one  of  Evelyn's  dresses,  as  a  pattern  for  . . 
length  and  breadth.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  37 
Almost  all  the  common  things  we  use  now.. are  made  by 
machinery,  and  are  copies  of  an  original  pattern. 

fig.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  IV.  iv.  395  By  ih'patlerne  of 
mine  owne  thoughts,  1  cut  out  The  puritie  of  his.  1655  tr. 
Com.  Hist.  Franciott  I.  8,  I  promise  to  shape  my  assistance 
by  the  Patterne  of  your  commands. 

3.  spec,  in  Founding,  fa-  A  matrix,  a  mould. 
Obs.    b.  A  figure  in  wood  or  metal  from  which 
a  mould  is  made  for  a  casting. 

1508  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  IV.  109  Item,  for 
making  of  ane  patroun  to  cast  gun  pellokU  in,  iij  s.  ifai 
TREDGOLD  Ess.  Cast  Iron  (1824)  10  In  making  patterns 
for  cast  iron,  an  allowance  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
per  foot,  must  be  made  for  the  contraction  of  the  metal  in 
cooling.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.?)  II.  471  Before  metals 
can  be  cast . .  patterns  must  be  prepared  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  then  moulds  constructed  of  some  sufficiently  infusible 
material  capable  of  receiving  the  fluid  metal.  1884  C.  G.  W. 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser,  ill.  18/1  The  workman  places 
the  plaster  statuette,  which  is  now  his  'pattern  ',on  a  bed  of 
soft  moulding-sand. 

f4.  Something  formed  after  a  model  or  proto- 
type, a  copy ;  a  likeness,  similitude.  Obs.  rare. 

<*•  '557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Htt.  viii.  5  Priestes  serve  unto  the 
patrone  and  shadowe  of  heauenly  thynges.  1709  BERKELEY 
Th.  Vision  {  141  Visible  figures  are  patrons  of,  or  of  the 
same  species  with,  the  respective  tangible  figures  represented 
by  them. 

ft.  1570  Homilits  IL  Wilful  Ret.  in.  F  j  b.  The  rebels 
them  selues  are  the  very  figures  of  feends  and  deuyls,  and 
their  captayne  the  vngratious  paterne  of  Lucifer  &  Satan, 
the  prince  of  darknesse.  1611  BIBLE  Heb.  ix.  23  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  patternes  [WvctJF  saumpleris,  TIM- 
DALE—  Geuev.  similitudes,  Rheims  examplers]  of  things  in 
the  heauens  should  bee  purified  with  these,  but  the  heauenly 
things  themselues  with  better  sacrifices  then  these.  1714 
STEKLE  Lm>er  15  Feb.  (1723)  4  Mr.  Severn  has  at  this  time 
Patterns  sent  him  of  all  the  young  Women  in  Town. 

5.  '  A  specimen ;  a  part  shown  as  a  sample  of 
the  rest '  (J.)  ;  a  sample.     Alsojfc. 

1644  G.  PLATTES  in  Hartlit's  Legacy  (1655)  252  If . .  I  could 
have  his  knowledge  of  that  seed,  a  pattern  of  it,  and.  .ten 
or  fifteen  pound  weight  of  it  by,  or  before  April.  1648-60 
HF.XHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Een  Stael  ofte  Monster,*  Patron  or 
a  Proofe  of  any  marchandize  or  wares.  <i  1745  SWIFT  M.), 
A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff;  if  he 
likes  it,  he  compares  the  pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and 
probably  we  bargain.  175*  YOUNG  Brother!  IIL  I,  For 
thec,  Demetrius,  did  I  go  to  Rome,  And  bring  thee  patterns 
thence  of  brothers  love.  i8»9  LVTTOM  Dtvereux  \\.  \  A 
tailor,  with  his  books  of  patterns  just  imported  from  Pans. 

6.  An  example,  an  instance;  esp.  a  typical,  model, 
or  representative  instance,  a  signal  example. 

1555  W.  WATKEMAK  Fardle  Facions  Pref.  12  The  first 
paternes  of  mankind  (Adam  and  Eue).  l6i»_  Brv  HALL 


Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  249  Instead . .  of  descending  intoa  mm 
discrimination  of  every  speck-s.  let  us  take  one  for  a  pau 
to  which  all  the  rest  will  be  found  to  bear  the  wrongest 
affinity.     l8u  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  I'M.  Gallantry,  1  he  only 
pattern  of  consistent  gallantry  I  have  met  with. 

f7.  A  precedent,  an  instance  appealed  to.   vet. 
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1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  iii.  44  A  patterne,  president,  and 
Huely  warrant,  For  me.  .to  per  forme  the  like.  1595  —  John 
in.  iv.  16  Well  could  I  beare  that  England  had  this  praise, 
So  we  [the  French]  could  finde  some  patterne  of  our  shame. 
1630  EARL  MANCHESTER  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  272  It  would  be  a  good  pattern  for  other  places. 
1672  MARVELL  Rek.  Transp.  \.  167  There  is  not  a  scold  at 
Billins-gate  but  may  defend  herself  by  the  patern  of  King 
James  and  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

8.  A  decorative  or  artistic  design,  as  for  china, 
carpets,  wall-papers,  etc.;  hence,  this  design  carried 
out  in  the  manufactured  article,  fabric,  etc. ;  style, 
type,  or  class  of  decoration,  elaboration  of  form, 
or  composition  of  parts. 

1582  STANVHURST  JEneis  i.  {Arb.)  38  Of  plate  great  cup- 
boords,  thee  gould  embossed  in  anticque  Patterns.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  F  7  To  direct  their  operations  and  to 
draw  patterns.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynafs  Hist.  Indies 
VIII.  235  Paris  surpassed  Persia  in  her  carpets,  ..in  the 
elegance  of  her  patterns,  and  the  beauty  of  her  dyes.  1827 
LYTTON  Pelham  xl,  *  Ah  ! '  cried  I, . . '  what  a  pretty  Man- 
chester pattern  this  is*.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863) 

I.  n.  ii.  359  The  forms  and  patterns  of  the  various  weapons. 
1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  Prol.  i,  The  pattern 
of  his  check-shirt  being  larger. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  style  of  figuring  or 
marking  of  natural  or  fortuitous  origin. 

1849  JAMES  Woodman  vii,  Forming  a  sort  of  pattern  or 
figure  inside  and  out.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  xii,  The 
broken  frames .. cast  patterns  on  the  ground.  i^^gAllbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  937  In  other  cases,  the  lesions  display  a 
'pattern'.  Mod.  The  patterns  made  by  the  frost  on  the 
window-panes.  Butterflies  of  the  same  general  type,  but 
the  markings  showing  different  patterns. 

9.  A  specimen  model  of  a  proposed  coin,  struck 
by  a  mint,  but  not  subsequently  adopted  for  the 
currency.     Distinguished  from  a  proof. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  330/1  Henry  VIII  struck  some 
patterns  for  a  silver  crown ;  but  the  first  crown  for  currency 
was  struck  by  Edward  VI.  1879  H.  PHILLIPS  Notes  Coins 
12  A  fine  Gothic  pattern  crown  of  Queen  Victoria  never 
adopted  for  the  national  coinage.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  15  June 
8/a  A  pattern  farthing  of  1661  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on 
Saturday  for  ,£78. 

10.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  material  for  making 
a  garment,  esp.  a  dress  ;  a  dress-length.   U.  S. 

1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Ill  Gunmaking.  The  marks  made  by  the  shot 
from  a  gun  on  a  target,  in  respect  of  their  close- 
ness together  and  evenness  of  distribution  within 
a  certain  radius  from  the  central  point. 

Declared  pattern :  a  statement  by  the  maker  of  the  number 
of  pellets  a  shot-gun  will  deliver  and  distribute  within  a 
given  radius  under  specified  conditions,  as  in  quot.  1892. 

1881  GREENER  Gun  303  Sportsmen  cannot  attach  top  much 
importance  to  regular  and  uniform  patterns,  especially  in 
pigeon  shooting,  where  one  thin  pattern  will  probably  cause 
a  shooter  to  lose  a  match.  1892  —  Breech-Loader  124  When 
a  gun  is  said  to  make  a  pattern  of  200,  it  means  that  200 
is  the  average  number  put  within  a  circle  30  in.  in  diameter 
on  the  target,  the  butt  of  the  gun  being  forty  yards.. from 
the  target,  the  load  being  3  drams  of  black  powder,  or  the 
equivalent  in  nitro  powder,  and  ii  ounces  of  No.  6  shot,  270 
to  the  ounce  (304  pellets  to  ii  ounces),  which  is  called  the 
standard  load,  and  originated  at  the  Field  Gun  Trials  of 
1875,  when  the  charge  of  shot  was  first  counted.  Ibid.  140 
Sportsmen  seem  slow  to  grasp  the  fact  that  pattern  is  the 
all-important  factor  in  the  killing  range  of  the  gun.  1886 
Badminton  Libr.,  Shooting  I.  98  The  coarse  grain  burns 
evenly  all  along  the  barrel,  and  hence  gives  a  better  pattern 
in  regard  to  the  shot. 

12.  In  Ireland,  A  patron  saint's  day;  the  festival 
of  a  patron  saint ;  hence  transf.  the  festivities  with 
which  it  is  celebrated :  cf.  PATRON  sb.  5  c. 

1745  Season.  Adv.  Protest.  19  The  Papists  will  squander 
their  Substance  at  Fairs  and  Patterns.  1827  HONE  Every- 
day Bk.  II.  383  The  usual  fair  day  or  ' patron  \  or,  as  it  is 
usually  pronounced,  pattern  or  patten,  is  a  festive  meeting 
to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  a  patron  saint.  1892  Spectator 
22  Oct.  560  •  Patterne ' . .  primarily  meant  the  day  of  the 
patron  saint.  Then  it  came  to  mean  the  dance  on  the  festival 
day,  and  now  is  used  of  a  dance  on  any  holiday.  1893  W.  C. 
BORLASE  Age  Saints  Cornwall  44  Observances  practised  in 
the  names  of  Patrick,  or  Bridget,  or  Delcan..  on  their  pattern 
or  festival  days. 

13.  a.   attrib.,  passing  into  adj.    Serving  as  a 
pattern  or   model ;    typical,  archetypal ;    '  ideal ', 
'  model '.     Sometimes  hyphened  to  following  sb. 

1809-12  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Vivian  iii,  I .  .never  set  myself  up 
for  a  pattern  man.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3) 

II.  272  This  pattern-convict  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  dis- 
senting clergyman  in  the  colony.     1840  J.  BUEL  Partner's 
Companion  24  The  average  annual  profit  of  the  pattern- 
farm.     1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xxii,  Two  pattern  young 
ladies,  in  pattern  attire,  with  pattern  deportment.   1880  Miss 
BRADDON  Barbara  xvi,  He  felt  himself  a  pattern  father. 

b.  O&n&aad  Comb. ,as pattern-cutter -,-engraver, 
girl,  paper,  ring,  store,  suit,  tile,  trade,  -work, 
etc. ;  pattern-like,  -phrased  adjs. ;  pattern-wise 
adv.;  pattern-book,  (a)  a  book  of  (industrial) 
patterns  or  designs,  as  of  fabrics,  lace,  wall-papers, 
etc. ;  (l>)  a  blank  book  of  cardboards  to  hold 
patterns;  pattern-box,  Weaving,  (a]  a  box  con- 
taining several  shuttles,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
sent  along  the  '  shed '  as  required  by  the  pattern 
in  colour-pattern  weaving,  a  shuttle-box  ;  (£)  *  the 
box  perforated  for  the  harness-cards  in  the  Jacquard 
loom1  (Knight  Diet.  Mech*  1875)  !  pattern-card, 
(a)  a  sample-card  (of  cloth,  etc.) ;  also,  a  book  of 
such  cards,  a  pattern-book  ;  (£)  Weaving,  in  a 
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Jacqnard  attachment  =  CARD  st/.2  10 ;  also  attrib., 
as  pattern-card  cutter,  maker,  mounting,  etc.; 
pattern-chain,  Weaving,  a  device  for  bringing 
the  shuttles  automatically  from  the  pattern-box  to 
the  picker  in  the  required  sequence ;  pattern- 
cylinder,  '  a  means  of  operating  the  harness  of 
a  loom  by  means  of  a  cylinder  with  projections 
which  come  in  contact  in  due  order  of  time  with  the 
respective  levers  which  work  the  shed'  (Knight); 
pattern-designer,  -drawer,  a  workman  who 
designs  or  draws  patterns ;  so  pattern-designing, 
-drawing  ;  t  pattern-line,  in  earthworks,  a  narrow 
bank  of  earth  whose  height  serves  as  a  guide  for 
raising  a  piece  of  ground :  cf.  LINE  sb.*  20 ; 
pattern-maker,  one  who  makes  patterns ;  spec, 
(a)  '  one  who  arranges  textile  patterns  for  weaving' 
(Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858);  (b~)  Founding, 
one  who  makes  patterns  for  iron  castings ;  so 
pattern-making ;  pattern-moulder,  '  a  designer 
and  maker  of  patterns  for  cast-iron  foundries' 
(Simmonds) ;  pattern-reader  =  pattern-maker  (a} ; 
pattern-room  =  pattern-shop;  pattern-setter, 
a  workman  or  workwoman  who  decides  upon  the 
manner  of  filling  up  a  lace  or  other  pattern  already 
designed  and  stamped  ;  pattern-shop,  that  part 
of  a  factory  or  foundry  in  which  patterns  are 
prepared ;  pattern-wheel,  (a)  a  count-wheel  (see 
COUNT  rf.l  9)  or  locking-plate,  whose  notches  de- 
termine the  striking  of  a  clock  (Knight);  (/>)  = 
pattern-cylinder;  (c)  'a  pricking-wheel  for  mark- 
ing out  a  pattern'  (funk's  Stand,  Diet.  1895). 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *PatternJ>ook,  a  book  with 
designs  for  selection.  1876  J.  HASLEM  (title)  Old  Derby 
China  Factory.. facsimiles  copied  from  old  Derby  pattern 
books.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braced.  Halt  (1823)  I.  98  [Com- 
mercial  travellers]  changing  the  lance  for  a  driving-whip, 
the  buckler  for  a  *pattern  card.  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in 
Life  vi.  (1854)  95  Pictet  Pere  was  the  very  pattern-card  of 
an  old  French  courtier.  1851  in  Illustr.  Land.  News  (1854) 
5  Aug.  119/2  Occupations  of  People ..  Pattern-card  maker. 
Mod.  Advt.,  Pattern  Card  Mounters,  Cutters,  and  Gummers 
wanted.  187$  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.  1637/2  The  "pattern- 
chain  . .  has  links  of  varying  hight;  which,  as  they  pass 
beneath  the  roller  on  lever  /,  raise  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
hight..and  so  bring  the  required  shuttle  in  position  to  be 
struck  by  the  picker.  1851  in  Illustr.  Lend.  News  ( 1 854)  5  Aug. 
119/2  *Pattern-designer,  -cutter.  189$)  MACKAIL  Life  W. 
Morris  I.  78  Morris  was  a  pattern-designer  and  decorator. 
1881  W.  MORRIS  (title)  Some  Hints  on  'Pattern-Designing. 
Ibid,  i  By.  .pattern-design,  ..I  mean  the  ornamentation  of 
a  surface  by  work  that  is  not  imitative  or  historical ;  at  any 
rate,  not  principally  or  essentially  so.  1756  ROLT  Diet. 
Trade,  *  Pattern-Drawer,  is  a  person  employed  in  drawing 
patterns  for  silk  weavers,  callico-printers,  embroiderers,  lace- 
workers,  quilters  fete.].  1823  J.  BMKQCViDom.Aritusem.  48 
The  Kaleidoscope  . .  an  assistant  to  pattern-drawers  of 
every  description.  1864  A.  MCKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnoek  240 
He  has  become  skilled  in  *pattem-drawing.  1890  W.  Jf. 
GORDON  Foundry  171  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  an 
ordinary  mill-hand  and  a  *pattern-engraver.  1838  SVD. 
SMITH  Let.  to  Lii  J.  Russell  Wks.  1859  II.  299/1  They  pre- 
serve a  childish  and  *pattern-like  uniformity  in  Cathedrals, 
1718  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  106  These  *Pattern- 
Lines  may  be  from  twelve  Inches  to  two  Foot  broad.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Pattern-maker,  Pattern-reader. 
1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  37  [Alder] 
works  very  smoothly,  and  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
pattern-makers.  Ibid.  §  623  "Pattern-making,  .is  rather  an 
important  branch  of  the  wood-working  art.  1805  Model 
Steam  Engine  95  Beeswax,  melted  and  mixed  with  brick-, 
dust,  is  very  useful  in  pattern-making,  to  stop  up  holes, 
cracks,  &c.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  xv.  264  The  safe 
and  "pattern-phrased  style  [of  literary  criticism].  1867 
Criminal  Chronol.  York  Castle  in  Thomas  Stearman..a 
•pattern-ring  maker.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Matmf.  vii. 
224  When  the  stamper  has  imprinted  on  the  net  the  outlines 
of  the  device,  a  ( "pattern-setter '  decides  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  pattern  shall  be  filled  up.  1900  Electr.  Rev.(\J.  S.) 
17  Aug.,  Our  "pattern  stores,  which  were  built  next  the  wall, 
were  completely  demolished.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4062/8 
A  "Pattern-Suit,  to  contain  Five  Yards  of  Cloth,  dark, 
grey. . ;.  .a  Pattern-Shirt. .  ;  a  Pattern  Hat.  1899  MACKAIL 
Life  W.  Morris  II.  43  "Pattern  tiles,  chiefly  meant  for  use 
in  fireplaces,  went  on  being  produced.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT 
Coll.  Break  f.  P.  93  Not  any  letters  of  the  alphabet  Wrought 
syllogislicajly  "pattern-wise.  190*  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Nov.  3/1 
He  had  designed  some  of  the  best  "pattern-work  of  our  time. 

Pa'tteru,  v.  Also  6-7  patern,  patterns,  [f. 
prec.  Cf.  Y.patronner  (1437  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I.     f  1.  trans,    a.  To  make  a  pattern  for ;  to 
design,  sketch,  plan.  Obs. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb )  34  That  way  of  pattern, 
ing  a  Common-wealth  was  most  absolute,  though  hee  [Sir  T. 
More]  perchaunce  hath  not  so  absolutely  perfourmed  it. 

\  b.  To  be  a  pattern  for ;  to  give  an  example  or 
precedent  for ;  to  prefigure.   Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  L  57  See,  see,  I  such  a  place  there 
is,  ..Patern'd  by  that  the  Poet  heere  describes,  By  nature 
made  for  murthers  and  for  rapes.  1593  —  Liter.  629  When 
patternd  by  thy  fault  fowle  sm  may  say,  He  learnd  to  sin, 
and  thou  didst  teach  the  way.  1603  —  Meas.  for  M.  11.  i. 
30  When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend,  Let  mine  owne 
ludjjement  patterne  out  my  death,  And  nothing  come  in 
partiall.  1654  R.  BOREMAN  Panegyr.  Dr.  Combar  2  A  duty, 
which  is  patterned  to  us  by  the  practice  of  Heathens,  Jewes, 
and  Christians  in  all  ages. 

2.  To  make  (something)  after  a  pattern  or  model, 
or  according  to  some  fashion  ;  to  model,  fashion. 
Const,  after,  on,  upon ;  •(•  also  ly.from,  to. 
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1608  HIERON  Defence  n.  151  The  Lord  doth  teach  us  to 
patterne  our  obedience  to  the  holy  Angels.  1665  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  163  [A  temple]  patterned  from  that 
which  Adam  reared  in  Paradise.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang. 
xii.  249  All  the  rest  of  the  language  should  come  to  be 
patterned  after  that  model.  1890  CasseUs  Fain.  Mag.  Apr. 
301/1  He  has  patterned  his  conduct  on  the  example  of  his 
father. 

t  b.  Pattern  out :  to  work  out  or  construct 
according  to  some  pattern.  Otis. 

'599  B.  JONSOS  Cynthia's  Rev.  y.  iii,  For  men,  by  their 
example,  pattern  out  Their  imitations.  1641  MILTON  Re- 
form, i.  Wks.  (1851)  10  Judge  whether  that  Kings  Reigne 
be  a  fit  time  from  whence  to  patterne  out  the  Constitution 
of  a  Church  Discipline. 

3.  To  match,  to  parallel,  to  equal ;  to  compare 
(a  person  or  thing  to,  with  another).  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1588  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1590)  109  The  likenesse  of  our 
mishaps  makes  me  presume  to  patterne  my  selfe  vnto  him. 
1589  NASHE  Almond  for  Parrat  19  Such  a  packet  of  male 
and  female  professors,  as  the  world  might  not  patterne. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  HI.  ii.  37.  x6aa  WITHER  Mistr. 
Philar.  Juvenilia  (1633)  609  By  her  self  must  therefore  she, 
Or  by  nothing  pattern'd  be.  1843  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  Amcr. 
Debts  Wks.  1859  II.  327/2  History  cannot  pattern  it. 

4.  To  take  as  a  pattern ;   to  imitate,  copy.    rare. 
1601  DOLMAN  La  Primauti.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  735 

The  fire  here  beneath  doth  aptly  patterne  him.  1641 
MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  \.  iii.  Wks.  (1851)  no  This  very  word 
of  patterning  or  imitating  excludes  Episcopacy  from  the 
solid  and  grave  Ethicall  law.  1837  HOOD  Mids.  Fairies 
Ivi,  So  the  spider  spins,  And  eke  the  silk-worm,  pattern'd 
by  ourselves.  1901  Dundee  Advertiser  23  Apr.  4  The  High- 
land  Board  has  patterned  '  the  Irish  method  in  buying  and 
allocating  pure-bred  animals. 

1 5.  To  exemplify,  afford  an  example  of.  Obs. 

1606  G.  W(OODCOCKE)  Hist.  Ivstine  xxui.  86  To  patterne 
and  manifestly  shew  in  him,  the  frailties  that  man's  life  is 
subiect  vnto.  1620  FORD  Linea  V.  in  Ined.  Tracts  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  48  Whatsoeuer.  .in  those,  .collections  is  inserted  to 
patterne  and  personate  an  excellent  man. 

6.  iutr.  To  take  example  (by  something),  rare. 

z8. .  MRS.  DODGE  Tale  of  Thanks  14  (Funk)  Not  a  charm 
of  earth  or  sky  But  comes  for  my  girl  to  pattern  by. 

II.  7.  trans.  To  work  or  decorate  with  a 
pattern,  to  work  over  with  artistic  designs ;  also 
transf.  to  adorn  with  light  and  shade,  or  with 
variegated  marking  or  colouring.  To  pattern  out : 
to  lay  out  in  a  pattern. 

1857  RUSKIN  Pot.  Econ.  Art  ii.  (1868)  120  But  we  let  the 
walls  fall  that  Giotto  patterned.  1862  W.  W.  STORY  Roba 
di  R.  vii.  (1863)  I.  155  One  of  the  Roman  kitchen-gardens, 
patterned  out  in  even  rows  and  squares  of  green.  1877  A.  B. 
EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xxi.  659  The  same  kind  of  cartonnage, 
patterned  in  many  colours  on  a  white  ground.  1880  BLACK. 
MORE  Mary  Anerley  II.  v.  94  Patterned  with  the  same 
zigzag.  1898  MRS.  H.  WARD  Helbeet  of  Baiinisdak  397 
The  damson  trees  were  all  out  patterning  the  valleys. 

8.  intr.  Of  a  gun :  To  distribute  the  shot  in 
a  pattern  :  see  PATTERN  ib.  1 1. 

Hence  Pa'tternin?  vbl.  sb.,  the  production  or 
arrangementof  patterns;  concr.  work  done  according 
to  a  pattern,  design,  or  fashion  ;  also  Pa'tterner, 
one  who  draws  or  composes  patterns. 

1862  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Man.  I,  vi.  388  The  patterning  of 
the  pillars  with  chevrons  is . .  remarkable.  1882  F.  WEDMORE 
in  A  cademy  14  Jan.  32/3  The  upholders  of  beautiful  pattern- 
ing, who.. say  that  exquisite  painting  is  the  first  and  last 
business  of  a  painter.  1880  RAWLINSON  Phoenicia  203  This 
sarcophagus,  the  edges  of  which  are  most  richly  adorned 
with  patterning.  1889  Standard  13  May  3/1  Human 
emotion — the  force  which  a  mere  patterner  of  spaces,  a  mere 
contemner  of 'subjects',  would  banish  from  pictorial  art — 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  piece. 

t  Pa-tternable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PATTERN  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  matched  or  paralleled. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xx.  cclvii,  Our  Souls  it  would 
not  torture  to  be  ty'd  In  patternable  slavery. 

Pa  tterned,  ///.  a.  [f.  PATTERN  sb.  and  v.  + 
-ED.]  Having  a  pattern  or  patterns ;  decorated  or 
worked  with  a  pattern  or  design.  Often  with  denn- 
ing word,  as  large-,  small-,  fancy-patterned. 

1797-1805  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  V.  24  Neat  window 
curtains,  pretty-patterned  sopha,  and  unsoiled  carpet.  1876 
J.  MARTINEAU  Hours  Th.  292  The  horizontal  sun. .pierc- 
ing the  forest  with  a  patterned  glory.  1882  ArchyoL  Cant. 
XIV.  104  A  pavement.,  of  coloured  and  patterned  tiles. 

Pa'tternize,  i>.  rare.    [See  -IZE.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  conform  to  a  pattern.  Obs. 

i6i«j  JACKSON  Creed 'iv.  viii.  §  6  In  our  works  paternized 
to  His  image,  renewed  in  our  minds,  as  towardly  children 
express  their  noble  ancestors'  worth,  by  lively  resemblance 
of  their  personages,  and  real  imitation  of  their  virtues. 

2.  To  reduce  to  or  arrange  in  a  pattern. 

1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XL.  551  When  human  eyes  shall  be 
happily  gifted  with  a  Kaleidoscope  power  to  patternize  al 
confusion, .  .then  will  Turner  be  a  greater  painter  than  ever 
the  world  yet  saw.  n 

Pa'tternless,  a.  [f.  PATTERN  sb.  +  -LESS.J 
fa.  Unmatched,  peerless.  Obs.  b.  Void  of  pattern 
or  design ;  plain,  undecorated. 

1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  128  Thy 
curtesie  equals  thy  actiue  power :  And  thou  in  both  art 
chiefe  and  patternelesse.  1861  DUTTON  COOK  P.  f"sj'rs 
D.  v,  Turkey  carpets.. trodden  patternless  and  threadbare 
with  the  use  of  vears.  1878  H.  S.  WILSON  Alp.  Ascents  iv. 
13)  A  room  with  blank  patternless  walls. 

Pa-tterny,  a.  rare.  [f.  PATTERN  sb.  +  -T.J 
Characterized  by  the  (obtrusive)  presence  of 
pattern  ;  having  too  much  pattern. 

1885  MRS.  CADDY  Fooisleps  Jeanne  (TArc  (1886)  130  An 


PATTINSONATION. 

eiiuh.iiiliiig  tliurch  outside,  but.. within,  how  coloured  and 
pattern)-.  1901  H'estm.  Cat.  18  Apr.  3/1  A  patterny 
clement  like  lace. 

Patteroon,  obs.  form  of  PATKOON. 

Pattimar,  Pattin,  obs.  ff.  PATAMAB,  PATTEN. 

Pattinsonize  (pse-tinsansiz),  v.  [f.  name  of 
H.  L.  1'attinson  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  whom 
the  process  was  described  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1838  :  see  Penny  Cycl. 
XIII.  372/1.]  trans.  To  extract  silver  from 
(argentiferous  lead-ore)  by  the  Pattinson  process. 
Hence  Pattinsoniza'tion  or  Pattinsoiia  tion. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Pattinson  process,  a  pro- 
cess in  which  lead  containing  silver  is  passed  througn  a 
series  of  melting-kettles,  in  each  of  which  crystals  of  a  poorer 
alloy  are  deposited,  while  the  fluid  bath,  ladled  from  one 
kettle  to  the  next,  is  proportionately  richer  in  silver.  In 
mechanical  pattinsonation  the  operation  is  performed  in 
a  cylindrical  vessel,  ill  which  the  bath  is  stirred  mechanic- 
ally, and  from  which,  as  the  richer  alloy  crystallizes,  the 
poorer  liquid  is  repeatedly  drained  out.  1883  OGILVIE, 
l'a!tinsoni-e.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Pattinsonizat  ion. 

Pattipan,  Pattish,  var.  PATTYPAN,  PATISE. 

Battle,  pettle  (part'l,  pe-t'l),  sb.  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  Also  4-5  pat(t)yl,  5  patil(l,  6  patle. 
[Origin  obscure ;  app.  another  form  of  PADDLE 
st.1,  with  which  it  partly  coincides  in  meaning.] 

1.  A  tool  like  a  small  spade  with  a  long  handle, 
used  chiefly  to  remove  the  earth  adhering  to  a 
plough;  a  plough-staff. 

a.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv.  (Julian)  130  A  housband 
a-gane  oure  lay  Telyt  his  land  one  sownday;  .  .pe  patyl  his 
hand  clewyt  to,  |'c  muldebred  quhen  he  suld  mvk  [rime 
tukj.  1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  399,  ij  plo$h 
pattyl.  £1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  x.  (Fox  4-  Wolf)  li, 
The  husband.. cryit,  and  caist  his  patill  and  grit  stanis. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  72  Hirdmen  salt  hunt  sow 
vnthrow  Garranis  gyll,  Castand  thair  Patlis,  and  lat  the 
pieuch  stand  still.  1785  BURNS  To  Mouse  i,  I  wad  be  laith 
to  rin  an'  chase  thee  Wi'  murd'ring  pattle.  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xi,  If  he  liked  a  book  ill,  he  liked  a  plough  or  a 
pattle  worse. 

0.  1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  $  Prayer  xv,  Or  faith  !  I'll 
wad  my  new  plcugh-pettle,  Ye'll  see't  or  lang.     1824  Scorr 
Reilgawitlet  Let.  x,  A  hand  that  never  held  pleugh.stilt  or 
petlle.     1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Saucer  Johnny  24   Pettle  or 
plough  staff,  with  which  he  cleaned  the  ploughshare. 

1 2.  =  PADLE  sb.  Obs.    (See  PATTLE  v.) 

3.  Corn/i.,  as  pattle-shaft,  -tree,  the  shaft  or 
handle  of  a  pattle. 

1868  D.  GORRIE  Summers  ff  Winters  in  Orkneys  viii. 
(1871)  298  Using  a  pattle-tree  to  clear  away  clods.  1871 
W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xv.  (1873)  92  Nae  the  vera 
pattle  shafts  but  was  broken. 

t  Pa'ttle,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  3.]  trans. 
To  scrape  with  a  hoe  (Sc.  padle)  or  mud-scraper. 

'553-4  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (Rec.  Soc.)  II.  35r  Item  ..  for 
ane  patitl  to  patil  the  kirk  with.  1554-5  Mid.  29°  T° 
Thomas  Hallis  servand  for  paittelling  and  deichting  of  all 
the  steppis  of  the  turngryss  of  the  tolbuith,  viij  d. 

t  Pa'ttle- bone,  OAr.,theknee-pan:  seePATELj*. 

Pa-ttock.  local.  Also  puttook.  [?  Altered 
from  mattock.]  A  grubbing  mattock  :  see  quots. 

1718  JAS.  DOUGLAS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  572  To  take 
tip  the  Saffron  Heads,  or  break  up  the  Ground.  ..  they 
sometimes  plough  it,  sometimes  use  a  forked  Kind  of  Hougn 
called  a  Paltock.  [So  1766  Complete  Farmer*,  v.  Safin*.] 
1903  WRIGHT  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Puttock. .  Manufacturers  of 
tools,  whose  works  are  in  Birmingham,  have  frequently  had 
the  grubbing  or  stocking  mattock  asked  for  under  this  name. 

Pattrell,  obs.  form  of  PEITBEL. 

Patty  (pas'ti).  Also  9  pattee.  [Alteration  of 
F.  poll,  OF.  posit  PASTY.]  A  little  pie  or  pasty. 

1710  P.  LAMB  Cookery  75  Your  Mushroom  Patty,  .is  proper 
fur  second  Course,  a  1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New  Present 
(1771)  171  To  make  Veal  Patties.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng. 
Hoasckpr.  (1778)  25  Lay  over  it  fried  oysters,  or  oyster 
patties.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  v,  I  see  cold  fowls— ham- 
patties— salad— lobster.  1870  RAMSAY  Remin.  iv.  (ed.  18) 
72  His  mistress,  .dabbed  her  fork  into  the  pattee. 

Pa-tty-cake.    [f.  PATTY  +  CAKE.] 

1.  A  patty. 

1865  HOLLAND  Plain  T.  viiL  293,  I  will  make  patty-cakes 
and  pastry. 

f  2.  Error  for  PAT-A-CAKE. 

1889  C  F.  WOOLSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  119  He 
played  patty-cake  steadily  with  Porley,  looking  at  the  others 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

Pattymar,  -maur,  obs.  forms  of  PATTAMAB. 

Pattypan  (pae-tipsen).  Also  7  pateepan, 
patti-,  S-9  patte-,  pattipan.  [f.  PATTY  +  PAN  sb\ 

1 1.  A  pasty  baked  in  n  small  pan ;  =  PATTY.  Obs. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  IV.  xxxvi.  142  Lin'd  with  a  great 
number  of  Forrest-Puddings,  heavy  Patti-pans  [Goudi- 
veatilx  massifs\,  and  Horse  Sawsages.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Pateepan,  a  little  Pye,  or  small  Pasty. 

^.  A  small  tin  pan  or  shape  in  which  patties  are 
baked. 

1710  P.  LAMB  Cookery  67  It  is  proper  you  !>ake  your 
Oysters  on  a  Mazarine  you  serve  it  in,  or  a  little  Patty-pan. 
1741  C  cntpl.  I-'um..Piecc  I.  it.  109  First  lay  a  thin  Cnist  into 
your  Pattipan.  1769  MRS.  KAFFALD  Eng,  llousekpr.  (1778) 
259  1  o  make  Bread  Cheese-Cakes  . .  bake  them  in  raised 
cn!?.t,s'  ?r  pane-pans.  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  H.  i.  (1862) 
93  i  he  iron  tray  of  nicely  laden  patty-pans  goes  into  the  oven. 

•On*  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  $  Sy/.,  Eloquence  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  24  One  man  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point  by  the 

xcitement  of  conversation  in  the  parlour..  .He  has  a  two- 
inch  enthusiasm,  a  patty-pan  ebullition. 
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Pa'tulent,    a.    rare.      [app.   f.    L.  patul-tu 
spreading,  PATULOUB,  with  ending  as  in  patent.]    ; 
Open,  expanded,  gaping. 

1709  P.  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  72  The  Hairs  are 
more  loose  and  the  Pores  more  patulent  and  obvious.  1803 
Medical  Jrnl.  X.  435  Pressure  would  approximate  the  sides 
of  the  uterus,  and  close  these  patuient  vessels. 

t  Pa-tulioate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",     [f.  ppl.  stem  of  • 
med.  or  mod.L.  palulicare  to  open,  spread  out,  f. 
patul-us  PATULOUS.]     Hence  f  Fatulioa'tion. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glos.,  Patulicate,  to  be  opened,  or  made  wide. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Patnlication,  a  being  opened,  or  made  wide. 

Pa  tulipallate,  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Patuli- 
palla  (f.  patulus  open  +  pal  la  mantle),  Latreille's 
name  for  an  order  of  Conchifera  having  an  open 
mantle  deficient  in  siphons :  see  -ATE.]  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Patulipalla. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Patulous  (pJE'tiwlas),  a.  [f.  L.  patul-us 
standing  open,  spread  out,  spreading,  f.  root  of 
patlre  to  be  open  :  cf.  bibulus,  credulus,  etc.] 

1.  Open  ;  expanded ;  opening  rather  widely. 
1616  T.  ADAMS  Taming  of  Totigue  Wks.  1862  III.  15  The 

ear  yet  hears  more  than  ever  the  eye  saw,  and  by  reason  of 
its  patulous  admission,  derives  that  to  the  understanding 
whereof  the  sight  never  had  a  glance.  1697  Phil.  Trans. 
XIX.  407  The  Mouth  was  a  very  targe  patulous  opening. 
1778  DA  COSTA  Brit.  Conch.  16  On  the  under  side  it  is  quite 
patulous,  or  wide  open.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  60/2 
By  elasticity  the  proper  patulous  condition  of  certain  canals 
and  outlets  is  secured. 

2.  Spreading :  said  esp.  of  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 
after  Virg.  Eel.  I.  I. 

1681  GIBBON  Introd.  ad  Latinam  Blasoniam  84  This 
Cross . .  is  always  made  patulous  at  its  ends.  1790  Bystander 
72  Reclining,  .under  the  umbrage  of  a  patulous  beech.  1875 
R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  (1876)  I.  39  His  hands  and  feet  are 
large  and  patulous.  1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  xv.  (1882) 
I.  227  The  boughs  of  the  patulous  tree  ..  afford  a  noble 
amplitude. 

3.  a.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1756  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  815  The  rigid  leaved 
Bell-flowers,  with  a  diffusive  panicle  and  patulous  flowers. 
1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  ri  Calyx  setaceous,  patulous,  longer 
than  the  spikelets.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  223  The  sepals 
are .. spreading  outwards. .divergent  or  patulous. 
b.  Entom.  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY&  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  337  Patulous.. when  wings 
at  rest  partly  cover  each  other. 

Hence  Patulously  adv.,  Pa-tulousness. 

1881   WATSON  in   Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.   XV.  274   Inner  lip    ! 
spreads  patulpusly.     1871  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  4  Exposed  to 
atmospheric  influences  . .  in  consequence  of  its  permanent    i 
patulousness.    1876  tr.  von  Ziemsscn's  Cycl.  Med.  V.  329 
Patulousness  of  the  fetal  openings  is  a  not  infrequent  con* 
sequence  of  extensive  congenital  atelectasis. 

Paty,  obs.  form  of  PATTEE. 

Patyent,  Patyl,  obs.  ff.  PATIENT,  PATEL  i. 

Patyn,  Patyse,  var.  PATEN,  FATTEN- ,  PATISE. 

Fauash,  obs.  form  of  PAVIS. 

fPaucht,z>.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  the  stem  of  pauchty, 
PAUGHTY  ;  or  a  back-formation  from  that  word.] 
trans.  To  fill  with  pride,  elate,  uplift. 

c  i6oa  JAMES  VI  Let.  Q.  Elis.  (Camden)  145, 1  ressaued  your 
letter,  quhiche  hath  so  pauchtid  my  hairte  with  contentment,    ' 
as  nather  my  tongue  nor  my  penne  is  able  to  expresse. 

Pauchty :  see  PAUGHTY. 

Panel-  (pj'si-),  comb,  form  of  L.  paucus  few, 
little,  used  in  Zool.  and  Bot.  to  form  adjs.,  as 
Pauciarti'culate,  -ated,  having  few  joints,  in  Bot., 
slightly  or  loosely  jointed ;  Pancide-ntate,  having 
few  teeth,  slightly  dentated  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1857) ;  Pauciflo  rous,  having  few  flowers  (ibid.)  ; 
Paucifo-liate,  having  few  leaves  or  folioles;  so  , 
Panolfo'llons ;  Paucilo  cular,  having  few  loculi ; 
Paucine  rvate,  slightly  veined,  said  of  a  leaf,  etc. 
(Mayne)  ;  so  Paucine -rvious  ;  Paucipi'nnate, 
pinnate  with  few  leaflets;  Pancira'diate,  -ated, 
having  few  rays,  as  the  fin  of  a  fish,  or  the  umbel 
of  a  plant  (Mayne)  ;  Paucispi'ral,  having  few 
whorls,  as  a  shell ;  so  Paucispi'rated. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  u.  1312  A  *pauci-arttculate  flagellum. 
1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *Pauciarticulated.  1895  Cam- 
bridge Nat.  Hist.  III.  433  Holohepatica. — Cerata  medio* 
dorsal,  retractile  or  not,  usually  *paucifoliate,  liver  never 
ramified.  187*  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumors  3r  *Paucilocular, 
in  opposition  to  polycystic.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  386/1 
Operculum . .  'paucispiral  on  the  left  border.  1851-6  WOOD- 
WARD Mollitsca  102  The  operculum  is  described  as  Pauci- 
sptral,  or  few-whirled,  as  in  Litorina. 

t  Para  cify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  l*paucus,pauci- 
few,  little  :  see  -PY.]  trans.  To  make  few,  diminish. 

1648  Brit.  Bellman  in  Harl.  Mhc.  (ed.  Park)  VII.  626  To 
paucify  the  number  of  those  you  conceived  would  counter, 
vote  you.  179*  COWPER  Let.  to  W.  Hayley  26  Dec.,  My 
opportunities  of  writing  are  paucified,  as  perhaps,  Dr.  John- 
son would  have  dared  to  say. 

Fauciloquent  (p§sH<fl<went),  a.  rare-",  [f. 
PAUCI-  +  L.  loquent-em  speaking,  pr.  pple.  of  loqul : 
cf.  next.]  Uttering  few  words ;  speaking  briefly. 
Hence  Panci  loquently  adv.,  with  few  words. 

1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.,Pauciloaitent . . ,  that  speaketh  little. 
i88a  WALLACE  Reporters  (ed.  4)  340  The  pauciloquently    ; 
praising  Kldon. 

Pauci'loquy.    rare.     [ad.  L.  pauciloqui-um   \ 
a  speaking  but  little  (^PlautusJ.f.  PAUCI-  +  -loquiitin,    \ 


PAUL. 

f.  loqul  to  speak.]  The  utterance  of  few  words; 
sparingness  of  speech. 

i6j3CocKERA.M,/'<ziw//07K/y,  few  words.  1648  J.  HI.AUMONT. 
Psyche  xx.  ccii,  Fear  no  Discredit  by  Pauciloqute.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Pavciloyuy,  a  speaking  few  words,  little  talk.  1711 
in  BAILEY.  175$  in  JOHNSON. 

Paucity  (P9'siti).  Also  5  paucyte.  [a.  F. 
pauciti  (I4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  or  ad.  L. 
paucitas,  i.  paucus  levi :  see-rrY.] 

1.  Smallness  of  number ;  fewness ;  a  small  number. 
c  1415  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  35  Whom  the 

grace  of  God  from  the  forsayid  paucyte  encresid  yn-to 
jcxxv.10.  1566  Forttt  Com.  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eli*. 
(Parker  Soc.)  534  That  they,  neither  respecting  their  own 
weakness  and  paucity  . .  may  by  thy  power  obtain  victory. 
1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  {  70  The  greater  paucity  of  rays 
arriving  at  the  eye.  1881  JOWETT  Thucyd.  I.  235  In  danger 
of  hav  ing  to  capitulate  owing  to. .  the  paucity  of  its  defenders. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity ;  scantiness. 

1650  BULWER  .•/  nthropontet.  230  Snial  Feet  argue  paucity 
of  matter.  1680  BOYLE  Produc.  Chem.  Princ.  n.  64  It 
afforded . .  so  little  oil,  that  the  paucity  seemed  strange.  1858 
BUCKLE  Civili*.  (1873)!!.  ¥111.434  From  paucity  of  evidence, 
we  are  unable  to  measure  them  with  precision. 

Paueillon,  -elo(u)n,  -eylon,  obs.  ff.  PAVILION. 
Paueiss,  -es;se,  -ews,  -eys,  obs.  ff.  PAVIS. 
Paughle :  see  PAOGIE. 
Fanghty,  pauchty  (pp'ti,  Sc.  paxtl),  a.  Sc. 

and  north,  dial.  Also  Yorksh.  pai'ty.  [Origin 
unknown.]  Haughty,  proud;  saucy,  insolent, 
impertinent. 

157*  A.  ARBUTHNOT  Mis.  pure  Scolar  in  Pinkerton  Anc. 
Sc.  Poems  (1786)  153  Pauchtie  pryd  richt  sair  do  1  detest. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Ch.  Sc.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  395  Maxuell, 
Bishop  of  Rosse,  (that  proud  and  paughtie  peece).  1730  RAM- 
SAY Wealth  09  Even  handycraftsmen ..  strut  fou  paugbty  in 
the  alley.  i8a8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvi.  The  disgust  which 
the  paughty  H  ieland  varlet  had  always  shown  for  my  honest 
trade.  1876  Jf/nWj'G/D.K.,/'a/?)',imper!inent.  1890  EDWARDS 
Mod.  Scot.  Poets  169,  I  never  fleetch  the  paughty  fair. 

Faugie  (pg'gi).  local  U.  S.  Also  paughie, 
porgy.  [From  the  ending  of  the  Narragansett 
Indian  name  mishcuppauog,  pi.  of  mishcup,  literally 
'  thick-scaled ',  from  misAe  large,  and  cuppi  scale.] 
Local  name  of  a  North  American  fish,  of  the  bream 
kind,  Pagrus  argyrops,  also  called  scuppaug. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Porgy  or  Paugie..,  a  fish  of 
the  spnrus  family,  common  in  the  waters  of  New  England 
and  New  York. . .  It  is  singular  that  one  half  the  original 
name,  scup,  should  be  retained  for  this  fish  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  other  half,  paug,  changed  into  paugie  <n pvrgy,  in 


New  York.  1864  WEBSTER,  Paugie...^.  kind  of  fish;  the 
porgy.  1870  Putnam's  Mag.  Vi.  525  Porgy,  Scup,  and 
Scuppaug,  names  ..  in  different  sections  of  the  Northern 


States.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Patighie,  same  as  porgy. 

t  Pauh,  int.  Obs.  rare.    Variant  of  PAH  int. 

1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  ii.  i,  Egad  he's  a  brave  Fellow— 
Pauh,  I  am  quite  another  thing,  when  I  am  with  him. 

Pauhaugen  (poihj'gen).  local  U.  S.  Also 
pauhagen,  poghaden,  pohagan,  pookagan,  etc. 
[Abnaki  (dial,  of  Algonkin)  pukangani  (Rasles).] 
Local  name  of  the  menhaden,  a  N.  American  fish. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.  v.  Menhaden,  Also  known 
by  the  names  Bony-fish,  White-fish,  Hardhead,  Mossbonker, 
and  Pauhagen.  Ibid.,  Pohagen,  or  Pauhagen.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Pauhaugen.  1890  Century  Diet.,  Poghaden..  the  menhaden. 
Also  pauhagen. 

Pauice,  pauish,  obs.  forms  of  PAVIS. 

Pauilion,-il(l)on,-ilun,  etc., obs.  ff.  PAVILION. 

Pauk,  Pauky,  etc. :  see  PAWK,  PAWKY,  etc. 

Paul  (pjl).  Also  4  Foul,  Poule  ;  genitive  4 
Powlys,  4-6  Poules,  5-7  Paules,  6  Fawles, 
Powlles,  6-7  Fowles,  6-8  Pauls,  7-  Paul's, 
[a.  OF.  Pol,  mod.  F.  Paul  -  It.  Paolo,  Sp.  Patio  :-L. 
Paulum,  in  nom.  Paulus.] 

1.  The  Fjiglish  form  of  the  Latin  personal  name 
Paulus,  well  known  as  that  of  the  '  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles'  (Acts  xiii.  9).   Used  in  proverbial  phrases 
in  conjunction  with  PKTEB,  q.  v. 

2.  [tr.  It.  Paolo,  Paul.]    The  PAOLO,  an  obsolete 
Italian  silver  coin,  worth  about  fivepence  sterling. 

1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxiv,  I  paid  five  Pauls  for 
two  hard  eggs.  1854  LOWELL  Jrnl.  in  Italy  Pr.  Wks.  1890 
I.  191  You  give  the  custode  a  paul  for  showing  you  the  wolf 
that  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus. 

3.  Paul  Fry :  name  of  a  very  inquisitive  char- 
acter in  a  comedy  of  the  same  name  by  John 
Poole,  1825  ;  often  used  allusively  (also  attrib.'). 

1819  MACAULAY  Smthey's  Colloq.  Soc.  Ess.  (1887)  118  The 
magistrate,  .ought  to  be  a  perfect  jack-of-all-trades.. a  Paul 
Pry  in  every  house,  spying,  eaves-dropping,  relieving, 
admonishing  [etc.],  a  1845  HOOD  Tale  of  Trumpet  xi,  She 
had  much  of  the  spirit  that  lies  Perdu  in  a  notable  set  of 
Paul  Prys.  1870  Miss  BKIDCMAN  Rob.  Lynne  II.  L  4  It  will 
cure  her  of  her  Paul-Pry  tricks.  i8B»  EncycL  Brit.  XIV. 
695/2  Paul  Pry,. .always  his  [Listen 'sj  most  popular  part, 
soon  became  to  many  a  real  personage.  1897  Poll  Mall 
Mag.  Nov.  311  Some  of  the  Paul  Prys  of  the  parish  had 
intercepted  the  flyman. 

b.    Hence  Paul-Pry  v.  intr.,  to  behave  like 

Paul  Pry ;  to  be  impertinently  inquisitive  or  prying. 

1839  MARRYAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  L  I.  no  Others  mounting 

and  Paul  Prying  into  the  bed-room  windows.     l»S 

KINCSLEY  Hillyarsf,  Surtmuxxx.'Wbo  the  deuce  arc  you, 

cross-questioning  and  Paul-Prying  T  ,         ,i,.j_.i 

f4    Paul's:  popular  name  of  St.  Paul  sCathedi 
in  London  ;  in  16-1  ?th  c.  a  favourite  resort  of  loun- 

t'2-  i 
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FAUNCE. 


gers,  gossips,  etc.  06s.    (Now  always  St.  Paul's.") 

Hence  attrib.  in  Paul's  Alley,  Paul's  Chain,  now 
London  lanes,  Paul's  Cross,  etc. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  65  pis  freke  bifor  be  den  of 
poules  Preched  of  penaunces.  [1393  Ibid.  C.  xvi.  70  At 
seint  paules  by-for  be  peuple  what  penaunce  bei  suffreden.] 
a  1460  Gregory's  Chron.  (Camden)  98  Powiys  Crosse.  The 
whiche  was  pronounsyd  at  Powiys  Crosse.  1573  BARET/J/Z/. 
To  Rdr.,  The  right  Worshipfull  M.  Nowell,  Deane  of  Pawles. 
1579  W.WILKINSON  Confut.FamilyeofLoue-2<)\},  Protesting 
the  truth  of  HN.  his  bookes  openly  at  Paules  crosse.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  576  This  oyly  Rascall  is  knowne  as 
well  as  Poules.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  58,  I  bought  him  in 
Paules.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iv.  16  We  may  as  well  push 
against  Powles  as  stirre  'em.  1613  MIDDLE-TON  Triumphs  of 

Truth  Bij,  The  Angell  and  Zeale ..  conduct  him  to  Pauls- 
chaine.  c  1643  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  IV.  83  While  you  adorn 
your  Churches  there,  we  destroy  them  here :  Among  other, 
poor  Pouls  looks  like  a  great  Skeleton.  ..Truly  I  think  nor 
Turk  or  Tartar,  .would  have  us'd  Pauls  in  that  manner. 

5.  Phrases  and  Combinations  with  Paul's: 
Paul's  betony  (erron.  St.  Paul's  betony),  name 
for  a  species  of  Veronica,  the  Wood  Speedwell 
(y.  officinalis),  described  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  as 
a  betony ;  improperly  applied  to  V.  serpyllifolia ; 
•\  Paul's  foot,  a  lineal  foot,  the  standard  of  which 
was  the  foot  of  Algar  carved  on  the  base  of  a  column 
of  old  St.  Paul's,  London  (Gent.  Mag.  July  1852, 
57);  •(•Paul's  man  (see  quot.) ;  Paul's  pigeon 
(see  quot.  a  1661) ;  f  St.  Paul's  tide,  the  season 
about  the  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
(Jan.  25) ;  f  Paul's  walk,  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  as  a  resort  of  loungers,  newsmongers, 
etc.  in  i6th  and  i;th  c. ;  so  f  Paul's-walker,  one 
who  frequented  St.  Paul's  as  a  lounger  or  gossip ; 
t  Paul's-walking  a.;  f  Paul's  work,  (?)  botched 
work,  a  '  mess '. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of ^Herbes  ip  BetonicaPauliaeginete 
. .  maye  be  called  in  englishe  *  Paules  betony  or  wodde  Peny 
ryal.  1551  —  Herbal  l.  F  iv  b,  Paulis  betony  is  myche 
dyfferyng  from  Dioscorides  betony,  as  Paulus  witnesseth 
hys  selfe.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  vi.  101  Betonica 
Pauli,  or  Pauls  Betony,  hereof  the  people  have  some  conceit 
in  reference  to  S.  Paul,  whereas  indeed  that  name  is  derived 
from  Paulus  /Egincta,  an  ancient  Physitian  of  ^Egina.  1879 
PRIOR  Plant-n .  (ed.  3)  178  Paul's  Betony,. .  Veronica  serpylli- 
folia.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Paul's  Betony, 
Veronica  qfficinatis.  [1419  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  I.  279 
Paiement . .  vii  pees  et  demy  en  longur,  et  de  le  pee  de 
Seint  Poul.]  1441  Rolls  of  Parliament  V.  44/1  The  seide 
newe  brigge  so  to  be  made  with  a  draght  lef  contenyng 
the  space  of  iiii  fete  called  *Paules  fete  in  brede.  1447 
Will  ofSharyngton  (Somerset  Ho.).  Height  of  two  poules 
fete.  1616  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  Dram.  Pers., 
Cap.  Bobadill,  a  *Paules-man.  1816  GIFFORD  B.  fonson's 
Wks.  I.  6  note,  A  Paul's  man,  i.  e.  a  frequenter  of  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  common  resort  of 
cast  captains,  sharpers,  gulls,  and  gossipers.  ai66x  FULLER 
Worthies,  London  (1811)  II.  65  One  of  St.  Anthonies  Pigs 
therein  (so  were  the  Scholars  of  that  School  commonly  called, 
as  those  of  St.  Paul's,  "Paul's  Pigeons)  [cf.  STOW  Sura. 


Lands  Epitome.  1658  OSBORN  Jos.  I  Wks.  (1673)  477  Edward 
Wimark  the  "Pauls-walker.  Ibid.  Index  20  The  *Pauls- 
walking  News-mongers — report  Northumberland  too . .  inti- 
mate with  P.  Henry.  1602  DEKKER  Satiromast.  Wks.  1873 
I.  212  And  when  he  had  done,  made  *Poules  worke  of  it. 
1620  in  Court  #  T.  Jos.  I  (1848)  II.  203  But  I  doubt,  when 
all  is  done,  it  will  prove,  as  they  say  Paul's  work.  1673 
S'too  him  Bayes  15  But  I  must  dispatch,  for  I  see  He's 
making  Paul's  work  on't  already. 

Paul,  -e,  paulle,  obs.  forms  of  PALL,  PAWL. 

Pauldron,  another  form  of  POULDKON,  a  piece 
of  armour  covering  the  shoulder,  a  shoulder-plate. 

'594.  '834,  etc.  [see  POULDRON]. 

Paulirey,  obs.  form  of  PALFREY. 

Faulifm  (pg-lian),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  L.  Paul-us 
Paul :  cf.  Christ-ion.']  A.  sb. 

1.  Ch.  Hist.   One  of  a  sect  who  rejected  the 
personality  of  the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
denied  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  as  '  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  ;  founded  by  Panl  of  Samosata  in  the 
3rd  century. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  (Rolls)  II.  498  The  sect  of  Paulianys, 
which  helden  that  Crist  was  not  bifore  Marie,  but  took  his 
bigynnyng  of  Marie.  1764  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Eccl. 
Hist.  (1844)  I.  83/2  Paul  of  Samosata  ..  left  behind  him  a 
sect,  that  assumed  the  title  of  Paulians,  or  Paulianists.  1877 
MCCLINTOCK  &  STRONG  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  VII.  835  One  of  the 
canons  of  Nice  required  the  Paulians  to  be  rebaptized, 

2.  A  follower  or  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  nonce-use. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Deut.  xxv.  comm.,  They  are  called 

Christians,  not  Paulians,  whom  S.  Paul  converted. 

B.  adj.  That  is  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  nonce-use. 

1638  FEATLY  Strict.  Lyndom.  i.  213  The  lesuit  should 
have  said,  a  Paulian  heretique,  for  Clemanges  and  Wickliffe 
professe  with  Paul,  Act  24.  14. 

So  Fau'lianist,  Favrlianite  —  A.  I. 

1696  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  \.  II.  6  The  errors  of  the 
EbioniteSj  Paulianites,  Sabellians  and  Arians.  Ibid.  44 
The  Paulianists,  who  distinguish'd  the  Word  from  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Paraclete  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  1764  [see 
PAULIAN  A.  i].  1831-3  E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist,  xxviii.  (1845) 
591  His  [Paul's]  followers,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Paulianists,  continued .  .till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Pauliciaii  (pgli-J'an),  sb.  and  a.  Ch.  Hist. 
[ad.  L.  Paulicia.nl,  a.  Gr.  Hn&MMraf,  of  obscure 
origin,  thought  by  some  to  be  from  Paulus  PAUL.] 


a.  sb.  A  member  of  a  sect  which  arose  in  Armenia 
in  the  7th  century,  holding  modified  Manichsean 
opinions,  b.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  this  sect. 
Hence  Fauli-cianism,  the  doctrine  of  the  sect. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Paulicians, . .  so  called  from  their 
chieftain,  one  Paulus,  an  Armenian,  in  the  seventh  century. 
1764  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  (18^4)  I.  211/2. 
1840  MACAULAY/?a«&r  Ess.  (1887)  575  The  Paulician  theology 
. .  spread  rapidly  through  Provence  and  Languedoc.  1883 
SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2407/1  The  Bulgarians. . 
finally  united  with  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  only  a  small 
body  of  Paulicians  are  now  Catholics. 

Paulie,  pallie  (pj'li,  pa'li),  «•  (•>*.)  Sc.  Also 
pawlie,  palie,  paley.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
a.  adj.  Undersized,  weakly,  impotent :  applied 
esp.  to  the  smallest  or  poorest  lambs  of  a  flock, 
also  to  a  poor  weakly  child,  b.  sb.  An  undersized 
Iamb,  one  of  the  smallest  lambs  of  a  flock. 

1818  HOGG  Brownie  of  B.  I.  ix.  158  There  was  Geordie 
..the  flesher, .. that  took  away  the  crocks  and  the  paulies, 
and  my  brockit-lamb.  1822  W.  T.  NAPIER  Pract.  Store, 
fanning  251  The  gimmer-lambs  throughout,  bear  a  propor- 
tion to  the  'second  '  lambs  and  palies  as  two  to  one.  a  1835 
HOGG  Tales  (1866)  360  As  for  your  paulie  toop  lamb,  what 
care  I  for  it  ?  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep  Farming  19  Deformed  and 
crippled  specimens  in  Scotland  are  termed  '  pallie  lambs '. 

Paulin.  [app.  second  element  of  TARPAULIN.] 
A  trade  name  for  waterproof  coverings  of  the  nature 
of  tarpaulin,  whether  tarred,  oiled,  or  painted. 

[1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pauling,  a  covering  for  a  cart  or 
waggon.  Line.]  1882  Englishman  2  Dec.  4/5  These 
Pauhns  are  prepared  from  the  best  English  Tarpaulin 
Canvas.  Ibid.,  Tarred,  Oiled  and  Painted  Paulins. 

Pauline  (P9'lsin),  a.  and  sb.  Also  8  -in.  [ad. 
L.  Paulin-us  adj.,  f.  Paulus  Paul :  see  -INE  1.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
St.  Paul,  his  writings,  or  his  doctrines. 

i8i7CoLERiDGE  Biog.Lit.ll.  xxiii.  307  Passages.,  thoroughly 
Pauline.  1860  WESTCOTT  Introd.  Study  Gosp.  iv.  (ed.  5)  243 
For  him  [MarcionJ  the  Pauline  narrative  was  the  truest  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  Christ.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Land. 
(ed.  2)  36  Selections.. from  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  member  of  certain  religious  orders  so  named. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  76  In  witnesse  of  whuche  bing, 

wrong  was  be  furste,  Pers  be  pardoner,  Paulynes  doctor. 


ly  Crowcbed  r/reres.     ft  1550  linage  ]  'poet 
III.  in  Skeltoris  Whs.  (1843)  II.  441  Some  be  Paulines,  Some 
be  Antonynes,  Some  be  Bernardines,  Some  be  Celestines. 

2.  A  follower  of  St.  Paul,  nonce-use. 

1740  J.  DUPK£  Conform.  Anc.  ty  Mod.  Cerem.  32  The 
Primitive  Christians  . .  never  called  themselves  Johnians, 
Paulins,  nor  Barnabites. 

3.  A  scholar  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London. 

1867  Athenyum  30  Nov.  715/1  [Sir  Philip]  Francis  was  a 
London  boy  by  education,  and  a  Pauline. . .  The  Paulines 
were  especially  famous  for  caligrapby.  1897  ABBOTT  & 
CAMPBELL  Life  Jowett  I.  ii.  41  He  returned  to  London, 
bringing  with  him  the  '  blue  ribbon  '  of  Oxford,  an  honour 
which  at  that  time  no  Pauline  had  won. 

Hence  Fanlinian  (-rnian),  a.  —  PAULINE  a. ;  s!>. 
=  PAULINIST;  Pan'linism  (-iniz'm),  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul,  Pauline  theology ;  Paulinist,  an  ad- 
herent of  St.  Paul  or  his  doctrine ;  Paulini'stic 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Paulinist  or  Paulinism ; 
Pau-linize  v.  intr.,  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul ;  trans. ,to  makePauline,  imbue  with  Paulinism 
(in  quot.,  to  represent  as  Pauline). 

1874  Supernal.  Relig.  II.  n.  v.  5  The  rapid  growth  ..  of 
*Paulinian  doctrine.  1883  Loos  &  BEHRINGER  tr.  J.  Grab's 
Life  Zwingli  xvi.  136,  I  preach. .as  Paul  writes;  why  do 
you  not  rather  call  me  a  Paulinian?  1857  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  1 1.  234  The  antithesis  of  Petrinism  and*Paulinism. 
x88j  FARRAR  Early  Chr,  I.  92  Christians  who  wished  to 
stand  aloof  alike  from  *Paulinists  and  Judaists.  1860  Lit. 
Churchnt.  16  Nov.  427/1  Too  much  inclined  to  see.  .sharp 
distinctions  between  the  Jewish-Christians  and  the  heathen 
converts ..,  attributing  a  *Paulinistic  tendency  to  the  latter. 
1898  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem'  51 
Luke's  view  has  . .  a  strong  Paulinistic  character.  1865 
tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  I.  178  The  account,  .given  in 
Luke  with  its  *Paulinixing  sections.  1885  A  thenseum  3  Oct. 
429/1  St.  Luke's  Gospel. .is  Paulinized  too  much. 

Paulism  (p§-liz'm).  nonce-tud.  [f.  PAUL  -t- 
-ISM.]  The  doctrine  of  St.  Paul ;  Paulinism. 

1825  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  367  Whatever  is  in  Paul,  and  is 
not.  .in  any  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  is  not  Christianity,  but 
Paulism. 

Paulist  (p§-list).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

1.  (See  quots.) 

1678  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tcaternier's  Voy.  n.  I.  xiii.  77  The 


head  church  and  convent  of  St.  Paul's  in  Goa. 

2.  A  member  of  a  Roman  Catholic  association, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  founded  at  New  York  in  1858. 

1883  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1778. 

tPaulistine.  Obs.  -  PAULIST  i. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  tf  P.  70  A  College,  .belonging 
to  the  Jesuits  here,  more  commonly  called  Paulistines.  Ibid. 
150  St.  Paul's  was  the  first  Monastery  of  the  Jesuits  in  Goa, 
from  whence  they  receive  the  Name  of  Paulistins. 

Paulite1   (p§'l3it).    Ch.  Hist.      [f.  name  of 
Paul,  L.  Paul-us  +  -its  1  I.] 
1.  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  also  called  Hermits 


of  St.  Paul,  founded  in  1215,  at  Budapest.  Also 
attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  this  order. 

1884  G.  B.  MALLESON  Battle-Fields  of  Germ.  vii.  221  Priests 
and  monks  of  all  denominations,  the  Benedictines,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Carmelites,  the  Paulites.  1888  H.  C.  LEA  Hist. 
Inquisition  I.  418  He.. retired  to  a  Paulite  monastery. 

2.  nonce-wd.  One  who  is 'of  Paul':  seel  Cor.  i.  12. 

1839  WHATELY  Dangers  Chr.  Faith  in.  iv.  (1857)  74  The 
Sects  of  Paulites,  and  Apollonians  and  the  rest,  would  have 
gradually  diverged  more  and  more  in  doctrine. 

Pail  lite-.  Min.  [ad.  Get.Paulit,  name  given 
by  Werner,  1812,  from  St.  Paul  Island,  Labrador: 
see  -ITE  l  2.]  A  synonym  of  HYPERSTHENE. 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Min.  Nomencl.  24  Hyperstene,  Labrador 
hornblende.  .Paulite.  1852  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  (ed.  3)  199. 

Paulie,  obs.  form  of  PALL. 

llPanllinia  (p§U-nia).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Lin- 
nseus,  1737),  from  the  name  of  C.  F.  Paullini,  a 
German  botanist.]  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
and  West  African  climbing  shrubs  (N.O.  Sapin- 
dacesei) ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Paulinia.  1833  WHITTIER 
Tottssaint  FOuvertvre  16  The  lithe  paullinia's  verdant  fold. 

Paulmer,  obs.  form  of  PALMER. 

Paulo-post-future  (pg^ipoustiruZ-tiiu),  a. 
and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L.  paulo  post  futurum,  the 
current  rendering,  from  the  time  of  Lascaris  1494, 
of  the  Greek  name  6  /«T'  &\tfov  /itAAaw,  the  future 
after  a  little,  in  Sp.  et  future  de  aqui  a  poco.  In 
i6th  c.  called  also  mox  futurum  'immediate  future'; 
and  in  igth  c.  Grammars,  'third  future',  'futurum 
exactum ',  '  futurum  perfectum ', '  future  perfect '.] 

1.  A  name  of  a  tense  of  the  passive  voice  of  Greek 
verbs,  the  chief  use  of  which  was  to  state  that  an 
event  will  take  place  immediately. 

[A  good  example  of  the  Greek  use  is  in  Aristoph.  Pint. 
1027  *pa£e,  «al  ireTrpaferai,  Speak  and  it  shall  be  done  at 
once,  or  as  soon  as  said.] 

1824  L,  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  n.  vi.  161  Some 
grammarians  have  alleged,  that. .we  should  also  admit  the 
dual  number,  the  paulo-post  future  tense,  the  middle  voice. . 
found  in  Greek. 

2.  allusively.   A  future  which  is  a  little  after 
the  present ;  a  by-and-by  ;  belonging  to  an  imme- 
diate or  proximate  future. 

[1822  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1880  IV.  260  My  post.. must 
be  transformed  by  your  delay  into  a  paulo  post  futurum.} 

1848  LOWELL  Fable  for  Critics  936  Here  comes  Dana, 
abstractedly  loitering  along,  Involved  in  a  paulo-post-future 
of  song,  Who'll  be  going  to  write  what'll  never  be  written 
Till  the  Muse  ..  gives  him  the  mitten.     1887  DOWDEN  Life 
Shelley  I.  vi.  246  Shelley's  ..  anticipated  profits  were  in  the 
paulo-post-future.    1901  Scotsman  9  Sept.  7/4  An  accumu- 
lation like  this  of  time-expired  men  has  a  paulo-post-future 
effect  on  the  working  of  the  short-service  system. 

Hence  Pau:lo-post-futu-ratively  adv.,  as  be- 
longing to  the  near  future.  So  Paulo-po'st  a. 
[L.  paulo  post  a  little  after],  a  little  subsequent ; 
also  Paulo-pa-st  a.,  a  little  past,  relating  to 
something  lately  finished.  (All  nonce-Kids.) 

a  1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  Interch.  xx.  (1848)  494  While  I  am 
treating  of  it  paulo-post-futuratively,  as  of  a  possible  case, 

1849  THOREAU  Week  Concord Riv.  Wed.  265  Our  to-morrow's 
future  should  be  at  least  paulo-post  to  theirs.    1876  C.  M. 
DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  289  Conversing  with  little  knots  of 
bis  paulopost  congregation.    1892  STEVENSON  Across  Plains 
106  All  that  I  say  in  this  paper  is  in  a  paulo-past  tense. 

HPa'ulownia(p9lp'vnia,p2l»u-nia).^/.  [Named, 

1 835,  after  Anna  Paulovna,  daughter  of  the  Tsar 
Panl  L]  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  comprising 
the  single  species  P.  imperialis,  a  Japanese  orna- 
mental tree  with  purplish  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
blossoming  in  early  spring ;  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

1847  J'  MITFORD  Lett.  4-  Rem.  (1891)  206, 1  prefer  them 
[myrtles]  to  Victoria  Reginas  or  Pauloneas,  or  other  things 
with  hard  names  and  gigantic  leaves.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Apr.  730/1  This  golden  Catalpa  I  purpose  cutting  down 
every  year . . ,  as  is  done  with  the  paulownia. 

Paulsgrave,  obs.  form  of  PALSGKAVE. 

Pault,  Paulter,  etc. :  see  PALT,  PALTEE,  etc. 

Paum(e,  Paumer(e,  obs.  ff.  PALM,  PALMES. 

Paument,  obs.  form  of  PAVEMENT. 

Paun,  variant  form  of  PAGNE,  a  loin-cloth. 

1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  223  The  native  dress  for 
men  and  women  alike  is  the  cloth  or  paun. 

Paun,  var.  PAN  sl>.5,  obs.  f.  PAWN  sd.  and  v. 
.Paunage,  obs.  form  of  PANNAGE. 

t  Pauiice.  Obs.  Also  4  paunz,  6  pans, 
pawnee,  [var.  of  panche,  PAUNCH  sb.1:  cf. 
PAUNCEK;  also,  obs.  Tf.pance  '  the  paunch ..;  also 
the  fashion  of  a  great  bellied  doublet,  or  the  great 
bellie  of  a  doublet'  (Cotgr.).] 

1.   =  PAUNCEK  i. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10028  Breche  of 
maille,  wy(,  paunz  non  liche.     [1369  Test.  Karleol.  (1893)  9 
Item  lego  . .  Johanni  fratri  meo  unum  par  de  paunce  e 


2.   =  PAUNCEB  2. 

01500  Medulla  in  Calh.  Angl.  42  note,  Rcnalc,  a  br( 
gyrdyl  ot  a  paunce. 


PAUNCER. 

3.  Comb.,  s&  paunce-cloth, 

1551  in  SurreyCh.  Goods  16  Item  a  pawnee  cloth  of  blewe. 

Paunce,  obs.  form  of  PANSY. 

t  Pau'HCer,  pau'ncher.  Obs.  In  5  panoere, 
panchere,  pawnohere,  (pawun-),  pauntoher, 
pa(w)ncherde.  [a.  OF.  panciere,  panchiere  fern, 
(also  pander  masc.)  -  It.  panziera,  panciera, 
med.L. paiicerea,  -cria ;  thence  also  MHG./tuc&r 
(Ger.  panzer),  MLG.  pantzer,  panschcr,  panser, 
MDu.  pantsier,  Du.  pantser;  f.  OF. pance, panche, 
now  pause,  It.  panda  PAUNCH  sb.1} 

1.  Part  of  the  armour  of  the  I4th  and  I5th  cen- 
turies, which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

01400-50  Alexander  4960  Nymes  of  ?our  nethirgloue  & 
nakens  aoure  leggis,  Pcsan,  pancere,  &  platis,  all  to  ?oure 
preue  clathis.  14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  629/17 
Panchere,  epifemitr. 

2.  A  belt  or  girdle  for  the  breeches,  a  breech-belt. 
c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  387/2  Pawnchere, . .  lumbare,  renale. 

c  I4&3CAXTON  Dialogues  8/38  Upon  the  keuerchief  Chertes, 
briches,  With  the  pauntcher.  148?  Cath.  Angl.  272/1  A 
Pawncherde  (A .  Pancherde),  renale,  etc. ;  vbi  a  brekebelt. 
Paunch  (pe'i'J,  pan'J),  sbl  Forms:  4-6 
panche,  pauncho,  4-8  panch,  (5  pawnche, 
pownohe),  6-  paunch.  Also  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
6  penohe,  painche,  8-9  pench,  9  pensch ,  painch. 
[ME.  a.  ONF.  panche  =  OF.  pance,  now  pause  = 
Pr.  pansa,  Cat.  panxa,  Sp.  panza,  Pg.  panfa,  It. 
panda :— Com.  Rom.  type  *pantica,  f.  L.  pantex, 
fantic-em  paunch,  bowels.] 

1.  The  belly,  abdomen ;    the   stomach,   as  the 
receptacle  of  food  (=  BELLY  sb.  5). 

Now,  as  said  of  the  human  subject,  usually  dyslogistic, 
and  implying  prominence,  gluttony,  etc. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  ix.  398  Our  lordis  of  france,  that  ay 
With  gud  morsellis  farsis  thair  panch.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  xili.  87  He  sli.il  haue  a  penaunce  in  his  paunche.  1486 
Bk.  St.  Albans  Eiij  b,  All  thyng  with  in  the  wombe  saue 
onli  the  gall  The  paunche  also.  1548  LATIMER  Ploughers 
(Arb.)  26  So  troubeled  wyth  Lordelye  lyuynge .  .pamperynge 
oftheyr  panches.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  Pref.  124 
Packand  thair  penche  lyk  Epicurians.  1668  CULPEPPER  & 
Coi.sBarthol.Anat.  Introd.,  The  lowest  belly,  commonly 
called  Abdomen  or  the  Paunch.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Yoy. 
round  World  II.  68  He.  .had  a  most  portly  paunch.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxxix.  u  A  frugal  Umbrian  body, 
Tuscan  huge  of  paunch.  1871  B.  TAVLOR  Faust  (1875)  I. 
xxii.  196  Spider's  foot  and  paunch  of  toad. 
fig.t  158*  STANYHURST  jEneis  lit.  (Arb.)  84  Deadlye  Cha- 
rybdis..In  to  gut  vpsouping  three  tymes  thee  flash  water 
angrve,  From  paunch  alsoe  spuing  toe  the  sky  the  plash 
hastlye  receaued.  1596  NASHE  Saffron-Walden  Wks.  (Gro- 
sart) III.  163  Throughout  the  whole  pawnch  of  his  booke, 
hee  is  as  infinite  in  commending  her.  1601  MARSTON  Ant, 
ft  .Vet.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  17  Straight  chops  a  wave,  and  in  his 
iliftred  panch  Downe  fals  our  ship. 

2.  The  first  and  largest  stomach  of  a  ruminant ; 
the  rumen. 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Huso.  l.  955  A  rammes  paunche.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  94  In  place  of  potis  and 
sik  seithing  vesselis,  the  painches  of  ane  ox  or  ane  Icow  thay 
vset.  1715  CHEYNE  Phitos.  Princ.  Relig.  i.  (1716)  360  As  in 
Beasts,  the  Panch,  the  Read,  and  the  Feck.  1836-9  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  11/1  The. .food,  .is  received  into  the  first 
stomach.. which  is  termed  the.. paunch. 
b.  pi.  Entrails,  viscera.  (Now  Se.  and  north.,) 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vllliyi  b,  The  kyng  in  huntyng 
tymc  hath  slain  iii.  C.  dere,  and  the  garbage  and  paunches 
bee  cast  round  about  in  euery  quarter  of  the  Parke.  1789 
DAVIDSON  Seasons,  Spring  3  Himself  wi'  pencb.es  staw'd, 
he  [an  eagle]  dights  his  neb. 
o.  esp.  as  used  for  food ;  tripe. 

1:1430  Two  Cookery J,ks.  7  Trype  de  Motoun.— Take  be 

pwnche  of  a  chepe.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  25 
ranches,  pudingis  of  Jok  and  Jame.  1665  Lo.  FOUNTAIN- 
HALL  Jrnl.  (1900)  79  We  have  eaten  panches  heir.  1714  RAM- 
MV  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  91  Well  scraped  paunches.  i8«s 
BROCKETT N. C. Gloss.,Painches,  tripe.  1817  LYTTON  Pelham 
Ixiu,  I  would  sooner  feed  my  poodle  on  paunch  and  liver. 

3.  Comb. :    f  paunch-bellied  a.,   big-bellied, 
pot-bellied;  f  paunch-clout,  the  membrane  en- 
veloping the  bowels,  the  omentum;   f  paunch- 
gut  id.,  a  big  belly,  a  pot-belly;    a.  ~paunch- 
belhed  (also  tpaunoh-gutteda.) ;  paunch-kettle, 
L     Pa.unch  of  an  animal  used  like  a  kettle  to  boil 
nesh  in;    t paunch-porer  (tr.  L.  extispex),  an 
augur  who  divined  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
animals;    so  f  paunch-poring ;    fpaunoh-pot, 

a  pot  of  a  bulging  shape;  paunch-swollen  a., 
having  a  swollen  paunch;  paunch-wrapt  a., 
wrapped  in  the  paunch  (in  quot.,  in  utero). 


o    i          ~'  J     *«i.w,    pnuin-n-utiiicu.        c.  i^-fu    frvmf, 

.  387/1  "Pawncheclowt,  or  trype.    14..  yoc.  in  Wr.- 
ilcker    599/2    Omentum,   an"  a    pauncheclout.      1683 
KENNETT  tr.  Krasm.  on  Folly  17  O  swinish  *paunch-gut 
1  (say  they).    174.  JARVIS  Quix.  n.  in.  xi.  (I74o)  247  All 
»at  paunch-gut  and  little  carcase  of  thine.   1714  ARBUTHNOT 
>iss.  Dumpling  (ed.  5)  6  These  -Paunch-gutted  Fellows. 
"865  IVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  268  The  Asiatic  'paunch- 

"" 
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Hence  Fau-nchftil,  bellyful. 

1824  AVw  Monthly  Metf*.  X.  507  Four  times  can  an  active 

fellow  Eat  his  paunchful  in  a  day. 

Paunch,  panch  (p§n*j,  pan1/),  so?  Naut. 
Also  8  pantch.  [app.  the  same  word  as  prec.,  and 
PAUNCE  sb. ;  in  sense  prob.  derived  from  the  latter.] 
a.  A  thick  strong  mat,  made  of  interlaced  spun 
yarn  or  strands  of  rope,  employed  in  various  places 
on  a  ship  to  prevent  chafing,  b.  A  wooden 
covering  or  shield  on  the  fore  side  of  a  mast 
(rubbing  paunch),  to  preserve  it  from  chafing 
when  the  masts  or  spars  are  lowered  or  raised. 

l6j6  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  15  Paunches,  and 
such  like.  16*7  —  Seaman's  Gram,  v.  25  That  which  we 
call  a  Panch,  are  broad  clouts,  wouen  of  Thrums  and  Sinnet 
together,  to  saue  things  from  galling  about  the  maine  and 
fore  yards  at  the  ties,  and  also  from  the  masts  [etc.].  1794 
Rigging  tt  Seamanship  1.13  The  front-fish,  or  paunch,  is  a 
long  plank  of  fir,  hollowed  to  the  convexity  of  the  mast,  and 
fastened  on  the  foreside  of  the  mast  over  the  iron  hoops. 
1848  G.  BIDDLECOMBE  Art  Rigging  23  Panch, a  covering  of 
wood,  or  thick  texture  made  of  plaited  ropeyarn,  larger  than 
a  mat,  to  preserve  the  masts.&c.,  from  chafing.  x88»  NAKKS 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  9  Rubbing  paunch,  a  batten  up  and 
down  the  forepart  of  a  lower  mast,  to  keep  the  lower  yards 
clear  of  the  hoops  when  going  up  or  down. 

C.    Comb.,  as  paunch-mat ',  paunch-piece  (=  b). 

ci86o  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  16  Bowsprit,  paunch 
piece,  or  gammoning  fish.  Ibid.  31  Describe  a  paunch  mat 
and  its  use.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  WordJik.,  Paunch-mat, 
a  thick  and  strong  mat  formed  by  interweaving  sinnet  or 
strands  of  rope  as  close  as  possible  j  it  is  fastened  on  the 
outside  of  the  yards  or  rigging,  to  prevent  their  charing. 

Paunch  (pon'f,  pan'J),  z;.l     Also  6-7  panch(e, 


Now  rare  or  dial.  [app.  f.  PAUNCH  s6.1  Palsgr. 
translates  the  English  verb  by  a  F.  pancer  which 
is  not  otherwise  known  ;  but  Florio  has  It.  panciare 
'  to  paunch  or  vnbowell '.] 

1.  trans.  To  stab  or  wound  in  the  paunch  ;  also 
loosely,  to  stab. 

1530  PALSGR.  652/1,  I  panche  a  man  or  a  beest,  1  perysshe 
his  guttes  with  a  weapen,/*  pance.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  V  sob.  Other  had  ..  their  bellies  paunched.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  98  Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him 
with  a  stake.  1699  GARTH  Dispens.  v.  (1706)  91  One  Pass 
had  paunch'd  the  huge  hydropick  Knight.  18x9  KEATS 
A'.  Stephen  I.  ii.  42  He  flung  The  heft  away.. It  paunch'd 
the  Earl  of  Chester's  horse.  1848  [see  PAUNCHISG  below]. 

2.  To  cut  open  the  paunch  of  (an  animal)  and 
take  out  the  viscera  ;  to  disembowel,  eviscerate. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  22/35  To  Panche,  euiscerare.  1598 
FLORIO,  Viscerare,  to  panche,  or  pull  out  the  bowels.  1677 
N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  80  Then  he  is  to  pounch  [ed.  1721 
paunch]  him,  rewarding  the  Hounds  therewith.  1769 
MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Houstkpr.  (1778)  135  When  you  have 
paunched  and  cased  your  hare.  1884  R.  JEFFERIES  Red 
Deer  v.  99  When  a  stag  is  killed  and  paunched. 

t  3.  To  stuff  the  stomach  with  food ;  to  fill  the 
belly,  to  glut  (Also  intr.  for  re/I.)  Obs. 

1541  UOALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  n.  344  b,  Now  ye  see  hym  ful 
paunched,  as  lyons  are..  .And  in  deede  the  lyons  are  more 
gentle  when  their  bealyes  are  well  filled.  I597~8  Bp.  HALL 
Sat.  ll.  ii.  62  Rather.,  pale  with  learned  cares,  Than  paunched 
with  thy  choyce  of  changed  fares.  1611  tr.  Benvenuto's 
Passenger  l.  139  If  you  did  but  see  him  . .  in  what  sort  he 
vseth  to  glut  and  panch  himsclfe.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  i.  ii. 
(1718)  10  Now  glutt'ny  paunches. 

4.  To  swallow  hastily  or  greedily,  rare. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujft  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  279  The 
Fisherman  . .  pauncht  him  vp  at  a  mouthful].  189*  San 
Francisco  Examiner  28  Aug.,  Paunching  blobs  and  dollops 
of  fat. 

Hence  Pau'nching  vbl.  sb. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Desolladura,  paunching,  Eui~ 
sceratio.  1848  CHAMBERS  Inform,  for  People  I.  509/1  When 
.  .the  [cow's]  stomach  [is]  so  much  distended  with  the  air,  that 
there  is  danger  of  immediate  suffocation  or  bursting — in  these 
instances  the  puncture  of  the  maw  must  be  instantly  per- 
formed, which  is  called  paunching.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
24  Mar.  2/1  The  least  pleasant  part  of  the  luncheon  hour  is 
the  paunching  of  the  birds . .  which  is  often  a  disgusting 
evidence  of  the  slaughter. 

t  Paunch,  z*.2  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  pancher,  obs. 
form  (i6-l7thc.  in  Littre  and  Cotgr.)  of  pencher 
to  incline.]  intr.  To  incline,  lean,  have  a  penchant, 
physically  or  mentally. 

*577  ^'-  '**-'  L'isle's  Leg.  G  iv,  They  determined  a  while  to 
let  per  paunch  some  times  one  way,  and  some  times  another, 
curiously  watching  to  what  ende  her  behauiours  would  come. 
1595  HUBBOCKE  A  pal.  In/ants  Untapt.  14  The  ground  and 
foundation  is  weeakc  :  their  building  also  vpon  it,  pauncheth. 

Paunched  (pgn'J'i  pan'/Qi  <*•  [f-  PATJNCH  sb. 
+  -ED  2.]  Having  a  large  paunch ;  big-bellied, 
paunchy.  Also  in  comb.,  as  full-paunched. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  lix,  These  . .  full- 
paunch 't  Boetians,  Contemne  all  Bodies  bred  in  purer  Ayre, 
As  Atticke  leanness.  1805  Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  IX.  251  The 
band  of  paunch'd  Helluos. 

Pauneher,  variant  of  PACNCEH  Obs. 

Paunchway,  variant  of  PANCHWAY. 

Paunchy  (pS'nfi,  pa-n'ji),  a.  [f.  PAUXCH  sb. 
+  -v.]  Having  a  large  paunch ;  big-bellied. 

1598  FLORIO,  Ventroso,  panchic,  that  hath  a  great  belly. 
i8aj  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  99  The  mayors  and  sheriffs,  in 
paunchy  order, ..  wm  go  down.  1861  Jml.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc. 
XXII.  i.  141  Calves  which  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  too 
fast  are.  .detected  by  a  glance  at  their  'paunchy'  condition. 

Hence  Pan'nchiness. 

1879  Scritner's  Mag.  Dec.  178  All  had  grown. .rivals  in 
pious  paunchine&s. 


PAUPERISM. 

Paund,  obs.  (.  PAWN  sb.- ;  obs.  pa.  pple.  PAW»  v. 
Faune,  obs.  form  of  PAWN. 
t  Pawned,  obs.  form  of  PANED. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vlll  69  Long  and  large  gar. 
menles  of  Blewe  batten  pauned  with  Siprcs. 

Paunflet,  obs.  f.  PAMPHLET. 

Paunse,  -sie,  Paunt,  obs.  ff.  PAKSY,  PAKT. 

Pauoise,  -oyse,  obs.  forms  of  PAVIS. 

Pauper  (p^-paj),  sb.  [a.  L.  pauper  poor:  its 
English  use  originated  in  the  legal  phrase  in  forma 
pauperis,  in  the  form  or  character  of  a  poor  man 
or  woman  :  see  sense  i.] 

1.  A  poor  person. 

a.  In  Law :  One  allowed,  on  account  of  poverty, 
to  sue  or  defend  in  a  court  of  law  without  paying 
costs  (in  formd  pauperis :   see  ||  In  4) :   cf.  also 

DlSPAUPER. 

[1495  Ait  ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  12  (heading)  An  Acte  to  admytt 
such  persons  as  are  poore  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis.]  1631 
Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  73  My  Lord  Keeper  pro- 
nounced this  order,  that  the  plaintiff  should  continue  pauper. 
1641  Spiritual  Courts  Epit.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  420 
BusyJiody.  Many  of  them  were  in  forma  pauperis.  Scrape- 
all...  I  had  rather  the  judge  would  have  given  sentence 
against  my  client,  than  bestowed  a  pauper  on  me.  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  252  No  Court  allows.. two  single 
Paupers,  T'encounter  Hand  to  Hand  at  Bars,  and  trounce 
Each  other  Gratis  in  a  Suit  at  once.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Coinm. 
1 1 1.  xxiv.  400  Paupers,  that  is,  such  as  will  swear  themselves 
not  worth  five  pounds,  are  by  statute  ii  Henry  VII.  c.  12.  to 
have  original  writs  and  subpoenas  gratis,  and  counsel  and 
attorney  assigned  them  without  fee.  Ibid.,  It  seems  how. 
ever  agreed,  that  a  pauper  may  recover  costs,  though  he 
pays  none ;  for  the  counsel  and  clerks  are  bound  to  give 
their  labour  to  him,  but  not  to  his  antagonist. 

b.  In  general  sense :  A  person  destitute  of  pro- 
perty or  means  of  livelihood;   one  who  has  no 
means,  or  who  is  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
others ;  a  beggar.     (Now  associated  with  c.) 

[1493  H.  PARKER  (title)  Diues  and  Pauper.]  1516  in  ioM 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotntn.  App.  v.  396  No  lazer  nor  infecte 
paupers  or  poore  shall  come . .  within  the  town.  i8ia  CRABBE 
Tales  in  \-erse  xvii.  Resentment  274  And  he,  a  wand'ring 
pauper,  wanting  bread.  iBia  SCOTT  Nigel  iv,  He  classes  me 
with  the  paupers  and  mendicants  from  Scotland,  who  dis- 
grace his  court  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  English— that  is  all. 
1880  Miss  BRADOON  Barbara  xlvi.  315  You  would  have 
found  me  a  disgraced  man,,  .a  pauper  without  a  chance  of 
fortune.  1893  in  Daily  Paper  (Stead)  4  Oct.  H  We  [the 
British  Aristocracy]  are,  many  of  us  little  better  than  splendid 
paupers.  1894  W.  T.  STKAD  (title)  The  Splendid  Paupers : 
a  Tale  of  the  coming  Plutocracy. 

c.  spec.  A  person  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief. 
1775  T.  MENDHAM  (title)  A  Dialogue,  in  two  Conversations. 

between  a  Gentleman,  a  Pauper,  and  his  Friend  ;  intended 
as  an  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Potter,  entitled,  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws.  1788  W. 
MASON  (title)  Animadversions  on  the  present  Government 
of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum ;  in  which  the  case  of  Parish 
Paupers  is  distinctly  considered.  1800  SOUTHEY  Ene.  Eel., 
|  Wedding  no  A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell  Toll'd 
hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral !  1841  T.  NOEL  Rymes  ft 
Roundelayes,  Pauper's  Drive,  Rattle  his  bones  over  the 
stones ;  He's  only  a  Pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  !  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Ability,  The  pauper  lives  better  than 
the  free  labourer ;  the  thief  better  than  the  pauper. 

2.  aitrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.  (in  apposition) 
or  as  adj.  That  is  a  pauper  ;  destitute. 

1809  Med.  Jnil.  XXI.  185  To  have  pauper  patients  com- 
mitted to  him.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker 
1.  i.  10  Our  pauper-labourers  have  taken  his  work  from  him. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  n  The 
favourers  of  emigration  ought  to  begin  by  educating  pauper 
children  for  that  purpose.  1869  LD.  LVTTON  Orval  34  A 
pauper  prince  Paid  from  the  plunder  of  a  pauper  people. 

b.  attrib.  Of,  belonging  or  relating  to,  or 
intended  for  a  pauper  or  paupers,  as  pauper-asylum, 
-coffin,  -grave,  -list,  -palace,  -rate,  -system ;  also  in 
objective  and  instrumental  comb.,  as  pauper-breed- 
ing, -making,  pauper-fed ^adjs. 

1813  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  305  Here  has  been  the 
pauper-making  work  t  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  in  Tait's  Mag. 
I.  209/1  The  result  of  introducing  a  legal  pauper-system 
into  Ireland.  1837  —  Soc.  Amir.  III.  190. 1  was  grieved  to 
see  the  magnificent  pauper  asylum  near  Philadelphia,  made 
to  accommodate  luxuriously  1200  persons.  _  1845  J.  £. 
CARPENTER  Poems  ff  Lyrics  97  Poor-law  minions,  pauper* 
fed.  1854  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gen.  Bounce  xix,  Her  child  is 
in  that  pauper-coffin  which  she  is  following  to  the  grave. 

Hence  Fatrper  v.  trans.  =  PAUPBBIZE  ;  Pau-per- 
age  =  pauper  Jam  ;  Fan-pent*  v.  trans.  =  PAU- 
PERIZE; Parrperdom,  (a)  the  condition  of  a 
pauper,  destitution;  (4)  the  realm  of  paupers, 
paupers  collectively;  Patrpere»,  a  female  pauper. 
1879  TENNYSON  Falcon  L  i.  Why  then,  my  lord,  we  are 
•pauper'd  out  and  out  a  1847  in  Medwin  Shelley  I.  301 
Those  who  had  just  risen  above  *pauperage.  1850  LD. 
OSBORNE  Gleanings  76  This  seething  mass  of  female  pan. 
perage.  1866  LOWELL  Lett.  (1804)  I.  404  We  would  not  rob 
you  [England]  of  a  single  one  of  your  valuable  institutions— 
state-church,  peerage,  and  pauperage.  1839  J.  ROGERS 
Anlipopopr.  xiv.  it  306  It  has  "pauperated  many  a  lawful 
heir.  l*T>Contcmp.  Rev.  XIV.  491  Its  duties  towards  "pau- 
perdom  and  those  on  the  verge  of  pauperdom.  1881  Lcitu 
//<7*rrjuly424/j  The  rules  under  which  their  pauperdom 
places  them.  1860  DICKENS  lineman.  Trav.  iu,The  wards- 
woman  ;  an  elderly,  able-bodied  "pauperess. 

Pauperism  (po-pariz'm).     [f. 

-ISM.       Hence    mod.F.  paufvrismc   (Diet.    Acad. 
1878),  mod.Ger.  pauperismm.]     The  condition  of 


PAUPERIZATION. 

paupers  ;  the  existence  of  a  pauper  class  ;  poverty,   | 
with  dependence  on  public  relief,  as  an  established 
condition  or  fact  among  a  people.     Hence  concr. 
the  pauper  class,  paupers  collectively. 


.  , 

the  pauperism  and  the  crimes  that  disgrace  this  once  happy 
and  moral  England.  1817  WHATELY  Logic  (1837)  229  An 
increase  of  pauperism,  i.  e.  of  the  habit  of  depending  on 
parish-pay.  1857  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  145  '1  henceforth 
'pauperism'  became  a  caste  in  England.  1876  FAWCETT 
Pol.  Econ.  n.  viii.  232  Pauperism  is  still  one  of  the  most 
formidable  social  and  economic  difficulties. 

Pauperization  (p§-p3raiz^-^n).  [f.  next  + 
-ATiotfT]  The  action  of  pauperizing  or  condition 
of  being  pauperized. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1849  BRIGHT  Sf.,  Ireland  2  Apr.  (1876) 
174  Demoralisation  and  pauperisation  will  go  on  in  an  ex- 
tending circle.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  x.  §4.  805  Ihe 
pauperization  of  families  who  relied  on  them  for  support. 

Pauperize  (pe'psrs'z),  v.  [f.  PAUPER  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  a  pauper  of;  to  reduce  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  pauper,  or  to  poverty  or  destitution  ; 
esp,  to  make  dependent  on  public  relief. 

1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral  II.  47  The  indigent  who  have 
been  pauperized  by  the  undue  depression  of  wages.  1867 
SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  yi.  (1880)  09  Though  they  were 
poor,  they  were  not  pauperised,  but  thrifty  ancj  self-helping. 
1901  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN  Pkilos.  Chr.  Relig.  I.  iv.  141  There 
is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  manhood  of  a  people  as  the  charity 
that  pauperizes. 

Hence  Pau'perized,  Pauperizing  ppl.  adjs.; 
also  Pan'perlzer,  one  who  pauperizes. 

1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral  II.  75  The  dreary  haunts  of 
our  pauperized  classes.  1844  TUPPER  Heart  i.  9  When  did 
heart  ever  gain  money?—  bah  1  heart  indeed—  pauperizing 
bit  of  muscle  I  1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  60  Arabi  drove  out 
these  pauperizers  of  the  people.  1886  in  J.  F.  Maurice 
Lett.  Donegal  4  Pauperising  charity,  .produces  the  ordinary 
fruits  which  all  the  best  friends  of  the  poor  have..  preached 
that  it  does.  .  .The  people  become  regular  acting  beggars. 

t  Fau'perous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PAUPER  +• 
-OUS.]  Relating  to  or  connected  with  the  poor. 

1611  S.  WARD  Happ.  of  Practice  (1627)  47  Haue  a  stocke 
imployed  in  Gods  Bankes,  to  pauperous  and  pious  vses. 

Paupire,  obs.  form  of  PAPER. 

Paurometabolous  (pg-romrts-Wbs),  a. 
Entom.  [f.  Gr.  ira5po-s  little,  small  +  METABO- 
LOUS.]  Having,  or  of  the  nature  of,  slight  or 
imperfect  metamorphosis,  as  in  orthopterous  insects. 

1895  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  199  The  changes  of  form  [in 
the  Orthoptera\  are  much  less  abrupt  and  conspicuous  than 
they  are  in  most  other  Insects.  The  metamorphosis  is  there- 
fore called  Paurometabolous. 


Pauropod  (pg-r^ppd).  Zool.  [Anglicized  sing. 
of  mod.L.  Pauropoda,  f.  Gr.  iraOpo-s  little,  small  + 
-iroSos  footed,  f.  iroik,  iroS-  foot.]  A  myriapod  of 
the  order  Pauropoda,  resembling  centipedes,  but  of 
very  minute  size. 

.    1897  Amer.  Nat.  XXXI.  71  It  may  be  added  that  the 
pauropods  can  climb,  though  scarcely  as  well  as  Polyxenus. 

fPau-sably,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  *pausable 
(f.  PAUSE  v  .  +  -ABLE  in  a  vague  use)  +  -I/Y  2.]  In 
the  way  of  pausing  or  dwelling  upon  something  ; 
deliberately,  without  haste  ;  pausefully. 

a  1631  G.  HERBERT  Country  Parson  vi.  (1830)  13  Answers 
[in  church]  .  .  are  to  be  done  not  in  a  hudling  or  slubbering 
fashion,  ..but  gently  and  pausably,  thinking  what  they  say. 

Fausal  (pg-zal),  a.  (sd.)  [f.  L.  paiisa  PAUSE 
sb.  +  -AL  :  cf.  causal.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pause 
or  the  pause  in  a  sentence  ;  in  Heb.  Gram,  applied 
to  the  form  which  a  word  receives  in  the  pause,  in 
which,  in  certain  cases,  a  vowel  is  changed  (usually 
lengthened),  or  a  weakened  vowel  reappears  in  full. 

1877  C.  T.  BALL  Merck.  Taylors'  Heb,  Gram.  76  In  the 
pausal  forms  an  original  vowel,  shortened  to  sk*wa  out  of 
pause,  is  preserved.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!. 
II.  928/1  ^TJin,  probably  the  Pausal  of  ^|"l"jn. 

f  Pausa'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.pausation-em 
(St.  Jerome,  in  sense  '  death  '),  n.  of  action  from 
pausare  to  PAUSE.]  The  action  of  pausing;  a 
pause,  intermission. 

14..  LYDG.  Ball,  commend.  Our  Lady  di  To  wery  wan- 
dred  tent  and  pavilioun,  The  feynte  to  fresshe,  and  the 
pausacioun.  c  1460  Play  Sacraiti.  603  Haue  do  faste  and 
mak  no  pausacyon.  c  1483  Digby  Myst.  v.  463  Ther  make 
a  pawsacion. 

Pause  (p§z),  sb.  Also  5-7  pawse,  6  paws. 
[a.  F.  pause  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  ~L,pausa 
halt,  stop,  f.  Gr.  vavais,  f.  irav-tiv  to  cease,  stop; 
in  the  musical  sense,  immed.  ad.  It.  pausa.] 

1.  An  act  of  stopping  or  ceasing  for  a  short  time 
in  a  course  of  action,  esp.  in  speaking;  a  short 
interval  of  inaction  or  silence  ;  an  intermission  ; 
sometimes  spec,  an  intermission  arising  from  doubt 
or  uncertainty,  a  hesitation. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  387/2  Pawse,  of  stynty(n)ge,  or 
a-bydy(n)ge,/<zwjac/0,  pausa.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  i.  xi. 
57  Eftir  the  first  paws,  and  that  cours  neir  gane,  ..The 
goblettis  greit  with  mychty  wynis.  .Thaifillit.  1518  GARDINER 
in  Pocock  Kec.  Ref.  I.  1.  96  At  this  point,  His  holiness 
making  a  pause,  I..  said  [etc.].  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  231 
Had'st  thou  but  shooke  thy  head,  or  made  a  pause  When^I 
spake  darkely.  1697  DRYDEN  sEncid  iv.  627  A  Pause  in 
Grief;  an  interval  from  Woe.  1709  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  94 
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T  $  It  cures  or  supplies  all  Pauses  and  Hesitations  in  Speech. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol.  238  Like  linnets  in  the  pauses 
of  the  wind.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxiv,  There  was  a 
pause  before  the  preacher  spoke  again. 

b.  (Without  article.)  Intermission,  delay,  wait- 
ing, hesitation,  suspense. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  277  Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  i 
the  sage.  1606  —  Tr.  ft  Cr.  IV.  iv.  37  Iniurie  of  chance  Puts 
backe  leaue-taking,  iustles  roughly  by  All  time  of  pause. 
1683-4  WOOD  Life  14  Feb.  (O.H.S.)  III.  89  He  told  me 
after  a  great  deal  of  paus  and  shifting,  that  [etc.].  1899 
IVestm.  Gaz.  3  Aug.  2/1  Here  speech  is  the  one  thing 
needful— pause  the  one  thing  damned. 

c.  Phr.  To  give  pause  to,  to  put  to  a  pause:  to 
cause  to  stop  or  hesitate ;  to  check  the  progress  or 
course  of;  to  '  pull  up'.    In  or  at  pause  (f  under 
a  pause) :    pausing,  not  proceeding,  temporarily 
inactive  or  motionless ;  hesitating,  in  suspense. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham,  in.  i.  68  For  in  that  sleepe  of  death, 
what  dreames  may  come, . .  Must  giue  vs  pawse.  Ibid.  iii.  42, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  8  r  7  The  Air  was  hushed,  the  Multitude 
attentive,  and  all  Nature  in  a  Pause.  1715  JANE  BARKER 
Exilius  n.  84,  I  was  under  a  little  Pause,  not  knowing 
readily  what  to  reply.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xii,  These 
considerations. .put  me  to  a  pause.  1792  S.  ROGEKS  Pleas. 
Meni.  i.  102  When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care.  1863 
COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  x.  271  One  of  those  profound 
reflections  that  give  one  pause  in  studying  these  fine  pictures 
of  human  nature.  1866  RUSKIN  Crown  Wild  Olive  (1873) 
154  You  stand  there  at  pause,  and  silent. 

2.  spec.  One  of  the  intermissions,  stops,  or  breaks 
made,  according  to  the  sense,  in  speaking  or  read- 
ing ;  in  Prosody,  such  a  break  occurring  according 
to  rule  at  a  particular  point  in  a  verse,  a  caesura  ; 
also,  a  break  of  definite  length  in  a  verse,  occupying 
the  time  of  a  syllable  or  number  of  syllables.  Also 
transf.  in  a  piece  of  music. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  387/2  Pawse,  yn  redynge  of  bokys, 
periodus.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pome  u.  v.  (Arb.)  87-8 
Three  maner  of  pauses. .  .The  shortest  pause  or  intermission 
they  called  comma. . .The  second  they  called  co/0w...The 
third  they  called  periodus,  for  a  complement  or  full  pause. 
Ibid.  88  In  a  verse  of  seauen  [sillables  the  Cesure  ought  to 


1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  90  r  2  The  variety. .of  the 
pauses  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  numbers.  1795 
MASON  Ch.  Mus.  i.  16  Where  Rhythm,  Pause,  and  Accent 
are  peculiarly  attended  to  by  the  Composer.  1819  SHELLEY 
Prometh.  Una.  n.  i.  143  As  you  speak,  your  words  Fill, 
pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten  sleep  With  shapes.  1814 
L  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  iv.  i.  364  Pauses  or  rests, 
in  speaking  and  reading,  are  a  total  cessation  of  the  voice 
during  a  perceptible,  .space  of  time. 

3.  Mus.    T  a.  A  character  denoting  an  interval 
of  silence ;  a  rest.  06s. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  9  Phi.  What  strokes  be  these? 
Ma.  These  be  called  rests  or  pauses.  1674  PLAYFORD  Still 
Mus.  i.  viii.  26  Pauses  or  Rests  are  silent  Characters,  or  an 
artificial  omission  of  the  Voyce  or  Sound,  proportioned  to 
a  certain  Measure  of  Time. 

b.  The  character  /r>  or  \v  placed  over  or  under 
a  note  or  rest  to  indicate  that  its  duration  is  to  be 
lengthened  indefinitely.  (Also  placed  over  a 
double  bar  at  the  conclusion  of  a  piece,  and  rarely 
over  a  single  bar  in  the  course  of  it  to  indicate 
a  short  but  indefinite  interval  of  silence.) 

1806  CALLCOTT  Mus.  Gram.  vi.  73  The  Pause  is  placed 
over  a  Note  to  signify  that  the  regular  time  of  the  Movement 
is  to  be  delayed.  1880  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus,  II.  676/1  Pauses 
at  the  end  of  a  movement,  over  a  rest,  or  even  over  a  silent 
bar,  are  intended  to  give  a  short  breathing-space  before 
going  on  to  the  next  movement. 

4.  Heb.  Gram.    In  the  expressions  in  pause  (orig. 
in  sense  a),  into  pause :  the  form  that  a  word  or 
vowel  takes  before  one  of  the  chief  stops:   cf. 
PAUSAL. 

1874  A.  B.  DAVIDSON  Introd.  Hct.  Gram.  (1880)  27  In 
general  only  the  two  greatest  Prose  accents  (viz.  Silluq, 
marking  the  end,  and  'Athnak,  marking  the  middle  of  the 
verse) . .  throw  vowels  into  pause.  1877  [see  PAUSAL]. 

6.  Comb. 

1880  MASSON  Life  Miltm  VI.  517  The  pointing  is  a  mere 
empirical  compromise,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  between 
pause-marking  and  clause-marking. 

Pause  (p§z),  »•*  Also  6-7  pawse.  [f.  PAUSE 
sb.,  or  ad.  L.  pausare  to  halt,  cease,  or  F.  pauser 
(i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  both  derived  from  the  sb. 

L.  pausare,  as  a  living  word,  became  in  It.  posare,  F. 
poser,  whence  POSE,  q.v.] 

1.  inlr.  To  make  a  pause ;  to  cease  or  intermit 
action  (esp.  movement  or  speech)  for  a  short 
interval ;  to  stop  (temporarily),  to  wait ;  to  stop 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  or  on  account  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty;  to  hesitate,  hold  back. 

1536  Pilgr.  Per/.fW.de'W.  1531)  158  b,  In  the  psalmody.. 
Begin  al  at  ones,&  ende  all  at  ones,  pause  all  togyder.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  289  b,  After  he  had  paused  and 
taken  deliberation.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  335  Why 
doth  the  lew  pause?  take  thy  forfeiture.  1601  —  Jul.  C. 
in.  ii.  36  If  any,  speake  ..  I  pause  for  a  Reply,  c  1655 
MILTON  Sonn.  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  Let  Euclid  rest  and 
Archimedes  pause.  1667  —  P.  L.  \:  64  This  said  he  paus'd 
not,  but  with  ventrous  Arme  He  pluckt,  he  tasted.  1781 
COWPER  Expostulation  605  If  Business  . .  Can  pause  one 
hour  to  read  a  serious  rhyme.  1815  SHELLEY  Alastorwj 
The  little  boat  ..  Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven 
wave.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  140  Decide  not  ere  you 


PAUTENER. 

pause.    1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  124  We  paused  upon 
the  summit  to  look  upon  the  scene. 

fb.  refl.  in  same  sense.   Obs.  rare—1. 

[Cf.  F.  it  sepausoit  (isthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  9  Wee.. pawse  vs,  till  these 
Rebels . .  Come  vnderneath  the  yoake  of  Gouernment. 

2.  To  stop  for  a  time  over  some  particular  word 
or  thing;  to  dwell,  rest,  linger  upon. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  21  There  is  no  worde  of  one  syllable 
.  .that  they  use  to  pause  upon.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v. 
v.  15  Other  Offenders  we  will  pause  vpon.  1646  CRASHAW 
Delights  of  Muses  88  Trips  From  this  to  that,  then.,  pauses 
there.  1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Ch.  xvii.  304  The  eyes., 
paused  at  mm  for  a  moment.  Mod.  He  paused  upon  the 
word.  The  singer  paused  upon  the  closing  note. 

•)•  b.  To  stay,  remain,  or  continue  temporarily 
in  some  place  or  state ;  to  stop ;  to  rest.  Obs. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  881  There  they  commoned  and 
paused  that  night.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  xv.  (1633)  52 
While  the  Princes  and  Potentates  pawsed  in  this  good  mood. 

Pause  (pgz),  v.2  dial.  [Derivation  uncertain; 
connexion  with  F.  pousser  has  been  suggested,  but 
neither  the  vowel  nor  sound  of  the  s  agrees.] 
(rant.  To  kick,  repulse  with  a  kick. 

1673  O.  HEYWOOD  (of  Boltpn,  Lancash.)  Diaries,  etc.  (1883) 
III.  204  He.  .paused  her  with  his  feet.  i8z8  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pause,  to  kick  with  the  foot.  [In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet, 
from  Yorksh.  and  Notts.] 

Pauseful  (pg'zful),  a.  rare.  [f.  PAUSE  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  or  abounding  in  pauses. 

1877  FURNIVALL  Introd.  Leopold  Shaks.  p.  xcviii,  Professor 
Spalding  contrasts  the  broken  and  pauseful  versification  of 
Shakspere  with  Fletcher's  smoother  end-stopt  and  double- 
ending  lines.  1893  Gd.  Words  Oct.  658/2  Pauseful  harmonies. 

Hence  Pau'sefully  adv.  (in  quot.,  so  as  to  cause 
a  pause). 

1866  M.  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  xiv,  I  feel  her  finger  light  Laid 
pausefully  upon  life's  headlong  train. 

Pauseless  (pg-zles),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  pause,  uninterrupted,  ceaseless. 

1849  Fraser's  Mag.  XL.  684  Richard's  course  had  been 
busy,  hurrying,  pauseless.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Feb.  2/1 
The  dusky  giants. .sweltering  naked  or  half  naked  at  their 
pauseless  task. 

Hence  Pau-selessly  adv.,  without  stopping. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xi.  (1852)  142  This  heart  let  cease  from 
prayer,  these  lips  from  praise,  Save  that  which  life  shall 
offer  pauselessly.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  ii.  24  A 
broad  cool  wind  streamed  pauselessly  down  the  valley. 

t  Pau'sement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PAUSE  v.1  + 
-MENT.]  The  act  of  pausing;  pause.  To  take 
pausement,  to  pause. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Wom.Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.)  58  Go  too, 
take  pausment,  be  aduisde. 

Pauser  (pg-zsi).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  pauses. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  H.  iii.  117  Th'  expedition  of  my  violent 
Loue  Out-run  the  pawser,  Reason. 

II  Pausinie'nia.  Physiol.  [mod.L.f.Gr.iraSai-s 
cessation  +  nty  month :  cf.  CATAMENIA.]  Cessa- 
tion of  menstruation ;  menopause. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.  687 

Pausinsf (ps'zin),^/.^.  [f.PAUsEz/.i  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PADSE;  stopping,  inter- 
mission, hesitation. 

1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Pausyng,  interpos.  1581  STANYHURST 
SEncis  in.  (Arb.)  80  After  long  pausing  thus  she  sayd  elflyke. 
1614  WOTTON  Archil,  in  Rtliq.  (1651)  214  Such  pausmgs 
are  well  reproved  by  Palladio.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  xxi.  118  Thy  tearful  pausings  shall  not  be  helped 
out  by  me.  attrio.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  HI.  796  Thrice 
they  sound,  with  pausing  space. 

Pau'sing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.]  That 
pauses  :  see  the  verb. 

1719  TICKELL  On  Death  A  ddison  16  The  slow  solemn  knell 
. .  The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir.  1844  BROWNING 
Boy  $  Angel,  With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain,  Take 
up  creation's  pausing  strain.  1885  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  in. 
97  Lawn  and  lake  enough  ..  I  had,  in  the  North  Inch  of 
Perth,  and  pools  of  pausing  Tay. 

Hence  Pan-singly  adv.,  with  pausing. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIIl,\.\\.  168  With  demure  Confidence, 
This  pausingly  ensu'de. 

Fauste,  -ti,  -ty,  var.  POUSTJE  Obs.,  power. 

Pant  (p§0,  I).1  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Origin 
obscure.]  intr.  Of  a  horse :  To  paw  the  ground, 
stamp  with  the  foot.  Also  said  of  a  person. 

1697  CLELAND  Poems  66  [He]  did  not  cease  to  cave  and 
paut.  While  clyred  back  was  prickt  and  gald.  1  a  1800  Lord 
John  ix.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  397  O  whare  was  ye,  my  gude 
grey  steed.. That  ye  didna  waken  your  master?  I  pauti 
wi'  my  foot,  master,  Garrd  a'  my  bridles  ring.  1828  Craven 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Paut,  to  paw... 'To  paut  off'  t  happm  ,  to 
kick  off  the  bed  clothes.  [In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  horn  Scotl. 
to  Lincolnsh. :  also  in  various  more  or  less  allied  senses.] 

fPaut,z>.2  Oos.  rare-1.  App.  a  var.  ofPALTz/., 

to  pelt. 

1611  COTGR.,  Espautrer,  to  paut,  pelt,  thrash  [etc.]. 

Paut,  variant  of  PAT  so. 

t  Pautener,  st.i  (a-)  Obs.  Also  4  -ere,  Sc. 
paytener,  -tynere,  5  pawtener,  pautonere.  [a. 


,n,i- ,  f'utt<tzriGf  —  v-fi  *  fit <»*(/'*»•*"    ^•*v  •  "•  • —  \_ 

paltunier  (i2thc.,  Godef.),  'a  lewd,  stubborne, 
or  saucie  knaue '  (Cotgr.) ;  in  med.L.  paltonanus, 
in  It.  paltoniere  '  a  paltrie,  cheating,  loitring  cc 
panion,  also  a  carier  or  drouer '  (Florio) ;  deny. 
of  It.  paltone  'varlet,  knaue,  rascall'  (Florio.), 


FATTTENER. 

Pr.  paltom  (Diez).  Referred  t>y  Diez  to  a  L  ' 
typt  *palito,  -onem  vagabond,  vagrant,  f.  palitart 
(Plautus),  iterative  of  palari  to  wander  up  and 
down.  A  possible  source  has  also  been  sought  in 
LG.  pa/I  bit,  piece,  e.  g.  of  bread,  whence  'beggar ', 
St.  '  gie's-a-piece '.]  A  vagabond,  rascal. 

In  numerous  places  modern  editors  have  misread  and  mis- 
printed pantcner.    This  is  here  corrected. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  5143  (Colt.)  pou  lighes  now,  eber  pautener  ! 
Ibid.    16075    Vp    bar    stert    tua    pauteners.      c  1380    Sir 


rijl 


/>.  859  pou  ne  askapcst  nay.  ous,  pautener,  hot  her 
;  schalt  dye.    1496  AUDELAY  Poems  16  _Aoon  his 


rui  puu  an..*.*  «j*~     -^-- -  ,.     ,. —  to    A   >  ii  r  ii 

partc  pautener  ys  apayd.  £1450  Merlin  368  A  full  tell 
pawtener  is  he  that  twics  this  day  thus  hath  yow  smyten  to 
groumle.  (1843  CARLYLE  Past  S,  J'r.  II.  xii,  The  Norfolk 
barrator  and  paltener.] 

B.  adj.  [So  in  OF.]  Rascally,  wicked. 
c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  320  A  boye  fulle  pautenerc 
he  had  a  suerd  that  bote,  He  stirte  vnto  be  Cofrere,  his 
handes  first  of  smote.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  11.  194  Thar 
wes  nane  off  lyffsa  fell.  Sa  pautener,  na  sa  cruell.  ^1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Niiiian)  \  1 1 1  5et  was  he  be  mast  fellone 
man  bat  mycht  be,  &  cruel  and  paytynere. 

t  Pautener,  sl>.'*  Obs.    Also  4-5  pawtener, 

5  -ere,  -yner,  pawtnere,  pauteneero,  6  paw-   : 
tenar,  pautner.     [a.  OF.  pautonniere  (1419  in 
Godef.),  a  purse,  'a  shepheard's  scrip'  (Cotgr.).]    j 
A  small  bag,  a  wallet,  scrip,  purse. 

£1315  Potm  Times  Edw.  II  86  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
327  Tie  put  in  his  pautener  an  bonne  and  a  komb.     1395 
Will  of  Ltyghton  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  pawtener  w'  Rynge    i 
of  siluer  &  gylde  pawtener.    c  1430  Pilfr.  Lyf  Manhode    ', 
ill.  xxii.  (1869)  148  Cloutes  and  pautenecrcs  and  bagges. 
1463-4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  505/3  For  weryng  eny  Purees, 
Pawteners,  or  Crounes  of  Cappes  for  Children.     £1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  41/5  Lyon  the  pursser  hath  purses  and 
pauteners.    1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Pautner,  ntalette. 

fPau'tre.  Obs.  [app.  a.  F.poulre  (Of.poultre, 
poustre,  1333-85  in  Godef.  Compl.}.'}  A  beam. 

£1425  k'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  667/30  Nomina  pertinencia 
domorum.  . .  Hec  fania,  pautre.  Hec  traces,  balk.  1538 
Nottingham  RK.  III.  376  Tymbar  for  groynseles  and 
pautres. 

Pauvilon,  pauylion,  obs.  forms  of  PAVILION. 

Pauwau,  obs.  form  of  Pow-wow. 

llPatud  (pj-ksi).  Ornith.  [a.  Sp.  pauxi,  now 
pauji  (rxiu'x«J>  a.  Mexican  pauxi  (pau'jV) ;  in  Pg. 
patvxi  (pau-jV),  F.  pauxi,  mod.L.  Pauxis.  See 
also  altered  forms  nnder  POWESE.]  The  Galeated 
Curassow  (Pauxis  galeata) :  see  CUBASSOW. 

[1651  HERNANDEZ  Animal.  Mexican.  Hist,  ccxxii,  De 
Pauxi  vocata  ave.]  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Pauxi,.. 
the  name  of  an  American  bird.  18*7  GRIFFITH  Cuvier's 
Anim,  K.  VIII.  119  It  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a 
genuine  Pauxi.  1851  TH.  Ross  Humboldl's  Trav.  II.  xviii. 
151  The  pauxi  and  the  guacharaca,  which  may  be  called 
the  turkeys  and  pheasants  of  those  countries. 

Pauyce,  -yae,  pavache,  obs.  forms  of  PAVIS. 

[Pavade,  pauade,  misprint  by  Thynne  of 
PANADE!  in  Chaucer's  Reeves  T.  9  and  40,  followed 
by  Levins,  Camden,  Tyrwhitt,  etc. ;  also  an  erro- 
neous reading  for  pauys,  PAVIS  in  Lydg.  Troybk. 
in.  xxii.  (1555). 

1570  I.KVINS  Manip.  8/40  A  Pauade,  fagia.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rein.  (1657)  309  Lesser  weapons,  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive of  our  nation,  as  their  pauad,  baselard,  launcegay.] 

Pavage  (p/i'vedj).     Also  5  pavag,  pawage, 

6  pavadge,  7-8  -iage,  9  -eage.     [a.  F.  pavage 
(1331   in  Hatz.-Darm.),  in  me<l.L.  pavag ium,  f. 
If.  paver  to  PAVE  :  see  -AGE.] 

1.  A  (ax  or  toll  towards  the  paving  of  highways 
or  streets ;  also,  the  right  to  levy  such  a  tax  or  toll. 

[1305  Rolls  of  Parlt, \,  163/1  Quod  velit  ei  concedere  mura* 
gium  &  pavagium  in  villa  Warr[ewicJ.  1324  5  Ibid.  423/1 
Par  quai  il  orient  pavage  &  murage  a  dorer  par  vu  aunz.) 
01500  tr.  Charter  Rich.  II  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (i8it)  23 
Quyt  for  euer  of  pauage  pontage  and  murage,  c  1500  Robin  ' 
Hood  H  Potter  xiii.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  110/3  Wed  well 
y  noli  IcfTe,  seyde  be  potter,  Nor  pavag  well  y  non  pay. 
1618 COKE  '  >n  Lift.  58  b,  Consuetude.,  signifieth  also  tolls. . 
paviage,  and  such  like.  1707  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
in.  i.  240  The  goods  of  Clergymen  are  discharged  . .  from 
Tolls  and  Customs  of  Average,  Pontage,  Murage,  Pavage. 
1883  PICTON  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  I.  10  Paveage  conceded  to 
the  town_  of  Liverpool.  190*  SHARPS  Col.  Let.  Bk.  D.  379 
Allow  citizens  of  York  to  pass  free  from  payment  of  murage, 
pavage, .  .and  other  customs. 

2.  The  action  of  paving,  the  laying  of  a  pave- 
ment.    Also  atlrib. 

'SH  in  roM  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comai.  App.v.  414  Massons 
wotkinge  . .  uppon  the  workes  of  muradge  and  pavadge. 
1853  Turner's  Dam.  Archit.  Il.iii.  no  The  Roadway,  .was 
kept  in  repair.. by  pavage  rates.  1860  Biog.  $  Crit.fr, 
'  The  Times '  272  Street  regulations  as  to  pavage. 

Pavais,  -e,  variants  of  PAVIS. 

Pavan  (pse-van).  Forms :  (6  pavion,  -yon), 
6-9  pavane,  -in,  -en,  7  -ian,  -ine,  9  -aun,  6- 
pavan.  [a.  Y. pavane  (1534-30  in  Godef.  Camp.}, 
ad.  It.  pavana  (Florio),  or  Sp.  pavana,  pabana 
(Minsheu) :  of  disputed  origin.  See  note  below.] 

A  grave  and  stately  dance,  in  which  the  dancers 
were  elaborately  dressed ;  introduced  into  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

US3°  ELVOT  Gov.  i.  xx,  We  haue  nowe  base  daunsis,.. 

pauions,  turgions.   and   roundes.)     1535  LYNDESAV  Satyre 

52  «  e  sail  leir  jow  to  dance  . .  Ane  new  pavin  of  France. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Knf.  Potsie  i.  xxiii.  (Ark)  61  Daunccd  by 

measures  as  the  Italian   Pauan  and  galliard  are  at   these 
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daies  in  Princes  Courts.  1601  MIDDLKTOW  Blurt,  Master- 
Const,  iv.  ii,  He  dances  the  Spanish  pavin.  1651  News  fr. 
L0it*£ountr,  7  Can  any  dance  The  Spanish  Pavin,  tricks 
of  France.  1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Music  IV.  iv.  L  387  The 
Pavan.  .derived  from  the  Latin  Pavo.  .a  kind  of  dance,  per- 
formed, .with  such  circumstances  of  dignity  and  stateliness 
as  shew  the  propriety  of  the  appellation.  i8ao  SCOTT 
fllonast.  xxi,  Your  leg  would  make  an  indifferent  good  show 
in  a  pavin  or  a  galliard.  1893  MCCARTHY  Red  Diamonds 
I.  254  Those  beautiful  old-fashioned  dances,  pavanes,  and 
minuets,  and  gavottes. 

b.  Music  for  this  dance  or  in  its  rhythm,  which 
is  duple  and  very  slow. 

1545  ASCIIAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  39  Whether  these  galiardes, 
pauanes  and  daunces . .  be  lyker  the  Musike  of  the  Lydians  or 
the  Dorians,  a  1619  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  ll.  i.  He  pipe 
him  such  a  Paven.  1789  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  III.  v.  203 
Dance-tunes  such  as  the  pavan  and  passamezzo.  1887  W.  B. 
SQUIRE  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  IX.  96/3  The  only  extant  com- 
positions of  his.  .are  some  instrumental  pavans. 
C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pavanier,  a  pauine-maker ;  a  dauncer  of 
Pauines.  1636  BUTLER  Princ.  flfus.  8  The  triple  is  oft  called 
Galliard-time,  and  the  duple,  Pavin-time. 

[fffte.  According  to  the  Spanish  Academy, pavana  (found 
in  D.  Pisada  1552)  is  a  derivative  of  Sp.  favo  peacock, '  in 
allusion  to  the  movements  and  ostentation  of  that  bird ' ; 
so  Chambers  1727,  from  Diet.  Trtvoux  1731,  'a  grave  kind 
of  dance,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  wherein  the  per- 
formers make  a  kind  of  wheel  or  tail  before  each  other,  like 
that  of  a  peacock;  whence  the  name';  so  in  M.  Compan, 
Dict.de  la  Danse  1787,  Littre", etc.  See  also  Elyot'sGtffrrww, 
ed.  Croft,  1. 331,  341  notes,  Clou.  II.  580 ;  and  cf.  the  German 
name  Pfaitentanz  '  peacock-dance '.  Others  have  attributed 
to  the  dance  an  Italian  origin,  and  viewed  pavana  as  reduced 
from  Padovana  '  Paduan  (which  occurs  in  A.  Rotta  1546); 
a  iTthc.  MS.  collection  of  airs  and  dances  by  Dowland, 
Holborne,  and  others,  in  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.,  Dd.  4.  33  con- 
tains (near  the  end)  a  piece  entitled  Padouaiia  de  la 
Milanessa.  But  the  phonetic  difficulties  in  identifying  the 
two  words  are  serious;  and  they  are  prob.  distinct  terms, 
which  may  afterwards  have  sometimes  been  confused  by 
those  who  knew  the  history  of  one  of  them  only :  cf.  e.  g. 
J.  B.  Besardus  Thesaur.  Harmon.  (Cologne  1604)  Pref.) 

Pavas,  pavashe,  obs.  forms  of  PAVIS. 
Pave   (p^v),  v.     [a.   OF.  paver  (i2th  c.  in 
Littre  and  Hatz.-Darm.),  either  from  i.favire  to 
beat,  strike,  ram,  with  changed  formative  suffix 
and  sense,  or  (as  Darmesteter  thinks  more  likely) 
a  back  formation  from  F.  pavement  PAVEMENT.] 
L  trans.  To  lay  or  cover  with  a  pavement  (a 
street,  road,  court,  yard,  floor;   hence,  a  town, 
house,  etc.)  :  see  PAVEMENT  i. 

c  1310  Flemish  Insurr.  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  190  The 
barouns  of  Fraunce  thider  conne  gon,  Into  the  paleis  that 
paved  is  with  ston.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  8910  Alle  be 
stretes  of  be  cete  and  be  lanes  War  even  paved  with 
precyouse  stanes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1661  A  flore  bat  was 
fret  all  of  fyne  stones,  Pauyt  prudly  all  with  proude  colours. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \.  xvi.  17  b,  ^The 
court  is  pavid  with  Mosaique  stone.  1600-1  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  183  Flaunders  tyles  to  paue  the 
chimney  in  the.  .great  chamber.  1686  tr.  Chardins  Trav. 
Persia  399  The  Tomb  is  pav'd  with  Tiles  of  Cheney.  1707 
MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  II.  104  Some  pave  their  Walks  all 
over  with  large  Pibbles  or  Flint-stones,  and  lay  their  Gravel 
on  the  Top  of  them.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  ii,  The 
roads  even  within  twelve  miles  of  London  were,,  .ill  paved. 
1901  DailyChron,  23  Aug.  6/1  The  area— one  and  a  quarter 
acres — is  tar -paved. 

b.  To  overlie  or  cover  as  a  pavement. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  i.  47  They  had  more 

Rubies  than  wold  paue  Cheapside.    1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 

iv.  Ix,  The  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 

2.  fig.  a.  To  cover  or  overlay  as  with  a  pavement. 

cuoo  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7314  Priamus  wolde,  that  Troye 

hadde  be  paued  With  hethen  hond  and  euery  a  membre. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,\\\.  viL  87,  I  will  trot  to  morrow  a  mile, 

and  my  way  shall  be  paued  with   English   Faces.    i6i< 

!    BIBLE  Song  Sol.  iii.  10.    1647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Cor.  i.  36 

j    Hence  it  grew  to  a  Proverb. .,  That  Hell  was  paved  with 

!    Priests  shaven  crowns,  and  great  mens  head-pieces.    17.., 

1771  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions  [see  INTENTION  sb. 

SJ.    1810  SOUTHEY  Curse  of  K.  xiv.  v,  Their  self-devoted 

bodies  there  they  lay  To  pave  his  chariot-way.    1887  I.  R. 

Lady's  Ranche  Life  Montana  154  Van  grumbles, ..  and 

says  '  the  ground  is  paved  with  pigs '. 

\  b.  To  render  (a  surface)  hard  or  callous  as  if 
paved.    Obs.  rare. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  i.  viii.  (1718)  34  But  when  the  fre- 
quent soul-departing  bell  Has  pav'd  their  ears  with  her 
familiar  kneli.    1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  9  How  can  you 
;    drink  your  Tea  so  hot  ?    Sure  your  Mouth's  pav'd. 

8.  Phrase.  To  pave  the  way:  to  prepare  the  way 
(for,  to  something  to  come)  ;  to  facilitate  or  lead 
j   on  to  a  result  or  an  object  in  view. 

a  1585  CARTWRIGHT  in  R.  Browne  Answ.  Carhuright  86 
The  way  will  bee  paued  and  plained  for  mutuall  entercourse. 
1658  OSBOHN  A  dv.  Son  iv.  xxvi.  (1896)  99  More  able .  .to  have 
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paved  a  Way  to  future  Felicity.  1747  BERKELEY  Let.  to 
Hales  on  Tar-water  Wks.  III.  490  This  may  pave  the  way 
for  its  general  use  in  all  fevers,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  4  S*. 
V.  93  One  lie  always  paved  the  way  for  another.  1883  S.  C. 
HALL  Retrospect  I.  250  Addressing  audiences  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  great  work  they  ultimately  accomplished. 
Pave  (p?v), sb.  Chiefly  U.  S.  [app.  f.  PAVK  v., 
or  ?  short  tot  pavement.']  -  PAVEMENT. 

1889  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  l92/r,  I  fancy  them  on  every 
pave  in  Rome  Toward  the  palace  faced.  1901  H.  McHuGH 
John  Henry  45  Pounding  the  pave  in  front  of  Booze  Bazaar. 

/ig.  1881  W.  WILKINS  Songs  of  Study  42  The  Pit  and  the 
horseshoes  o*er  it  Had  smiles  for  their  happy  pave. 

II  Pave  (pave).  Also  9  pav6e.  [K.  pavt,  sb. 
use  of  pa.  pple.  pavl  paved.] 


PAVEMENT. 

1.  A  paved  street,  road ,  or  path :  -  PAVEMENT  i ,  i  b. 

On  the  pave :  see  on  the  PAVEMENT. 

1764  in  J.  H.  Jesse  G.  Selviyn  <t  Conttmp.  (1843)  I.  372, 1  am 
in  no  danger  of  being  on  the  part  \  1768  STERNE  Sent. 
Journ.,  Natnpont,  The  postillion  ..  set  off  upon  the  /orV 
in  full  gallop.  1815  SCOTT  Pauts  Lett.  (1839)  387  The  old 
dame  of  Babylon.. is  in  some  measure  reduced  to  the/arV. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ixix,  He  has  walked  the  Pall 
Mall  pavi  long  enough.  1888  PENNELL  Sent.  Journ.  39 
We  went  up  pave,  and  down  pave,  and  over  long  stretches 
of  pave,  .its  vileness  went  beyond  our  expectation. 

2.  A  setting  of  diamonds  or  other  jewels  placed 
close  together  like  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  to 
that  no  metal  is  visible.     Hence  altrib.,  as  pavt- 
design,  -effect,  -setting. 

1871  Daily  News  25  Aug..  The  stones  surmounted  with 
the  legend, '  Ni  obliviscaris  on  a  pave"  of  diamonds.  1903 
West  at.  Go*.  10  Dec.  4/3  The  pavi  setting  makes  a  mosaic 
of  the  stones. 

Paveage,  obs.  form  of  PAVAGE. 

Paved  (p'vd),  ppl.a.     [f.  PAVE  v.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Laid  with  a  pavement ;  having  a  pavement ; 
f  set  or  laid  together  as  a  pavement  (obs.). 

£1374  CHAUCER  Troilui  11.  33  (82)  And  fond  two  opere 
ladyes  sette  and  she  Wib-Inne  a  paued  parlour.  14** 
Surtees  Afisc.dSBS)  16  The  glasse  wyndows,  the  bynkes,  the 
paved  flore.  1590  SPENSER  f'.  Q.  I.  xii.  13  The  joyous  people 
.  .with  their  garments  strowes  the  paved  street.  1611  BIBLE 
Exod.  xxiv.  10  There  was  vnder  his  feet,  as  it  were  a  paued 
worke  of  a  Saphire  stone.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  \\. 
135  Surrounded  with  a  paved  area.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C. 
Shop  x,  He. .  arrived  in  a  square  paved  court. 

2.  Compactly  set  so  as  to  form  a  structure  resem- 
bling a  pavement:  said  of  the  teeth  of  some  fishes. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

tPa-veiy,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [aA.'L.pavefacirelo 
frighten,  f.  pavere  to  be  afraid  +  facire  to  make  : 
see  -FY.J  Hence  f  Pavefa-ction.  rare~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pavijie,  to  make  afraid,  to  fright. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Part/action,  a  terrifying  or  making  afraid. 

Paveice,  -else,  obs.  forms  of  P.AVIS. 
Paveleon,  pavelon,  obs.  forms  of  PAVILION. 
Pavement  (p^''vment),rf.  Forms:  a.  3- pave- 
ment, (3-5  paui-,  3-6  pauy-).    0.  4-5  paw-, 
(5-6  pau-),  4-6  pa-,  5  pay-,  8-9  (dial.')  pammeut. 
[a.  OF.  pavement  (uth  c.  in  Littr^)  «  Pr.  pava- 
men,  Sp.  pavimicnto,  It.  pavimento,  ad.  L.  pavi- 
mentum  a  beaten  or  rammed  floor,  f.  pavire  to 
beat,  ram,  tread  down.] 

1.  A  piece  of  paved  work,  a  paved  surface ;  the 

superficial  covering  or  layer  of  a  floor,  yard,  street, 

road,  or  area,  formed  of  stones,  bricks,  tiles,  or,  in 

later  times,  blocks  of  wood,  fitted  closely  together, 

so  as  to  give  a  compact  and  more  or  less  uniform 

1    and    smooth    surface;    also,  an  undivided  hard 

'    surface   of  cement,    concrete,   asphalt,  or   other 

material,  used  for  the  same  purpose.     Mosaic  or 

tessellated  pavement :  see  these  words. 

(The  original  sense  of '  hard  floor  formed  by  beating  or 
ramming  '  nad  become  obs.  before  the  word  became  English.) 
a.  ciaoo  Beket  2123  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  167  With  >ulkc 
stroke.. but  brain  ful  on  be  pauement.  £1310  Sir  Beues 
(MS.  A)  4384  pourj  is  bodi  wente  be  dent,  Bed  a  fel  on  be 
pauiment.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  101  Som..heshal 
doo  cast  out  of  y«  windowes  doun  to  y  pauement.  isjo 
CROMWELL  Let.  18  Oct.  in  Merriman  Life  4-  Lett.  (1003)  IT. 
137  That  you  shuld  cause  the  streles  and  Lanes  there  to 
be  vieued  for  the  pavementes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  I.  vi.  40,  The  pauement. .was  of  Marber 
stone.  161$  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  x.  307  The  pavement  rings 
With  imitation  of  the  tunes  she  sings.  I7«6  POPE  Odyss. 
xxi.  44  With  polish'd  oak  the  level  pavements  shine.  1788 
GIBBON  Deci.  *  f.  xliv.  (1790)  VIII.  36  The  works  of  Jus- 
tinian represent  a  tesselated  pavement  of  antique  and  costly, 
but  too  often  of  incoherent  fragments.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  435  Floors  constructed  of  stone  are  more  par- 
ticularly denominated  pavements.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX. 
35/2  The  wooden  pavement,  properly  so  called,  seems  to 
have  been  first  used  in  Russia. 

ft.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  9180  pe  pament  of  heven 
may  lykened  be,  Tille  a  pament  of  precyouse  stanes  and 
perre".  138*  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxviii[ij.  35  Myn  soule  cleuede  to 
the  pament  [1388  pawment).  c  14100  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii. 
188  The  paumentes  of  halles  and  chambres  ben  all  square, 
on  of  gold  and  another  of  syluer.  c  1440  Alpk.  fates 
(E.  E.T.S.)64  [She]  putt  assh  oppn  hur  head,  &  laid  bur 
I  down  on  be  payment  &  wepid  bitterlie  vij  dares.  1530 
PALSCR.  351/2  Pamente  of  a  iat\t,paviment,pavee.  Hid. 
352/2  VaxLffXCA..,pavi.  1895  PATTERSON  Man  f  Nat.  73 
(E.  D.  D.)  Red  handkerchiefs  dot  the  hard  cold  pamments. 
b.  The  paved  part  of  a  public  thoroughfare 
(obs.  in  general  sense) ;  now  spec,  the  paved  foot- 
way by  the  side  of  a  street,  as  distinct  from  the 
roadway.  On  the  pavement  (after  F.  sur  le  pave' 
'  on  the  street  ')i  walking  the  streets,  without  lodg- 
ing, abandoned. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chrm.  (.810)  270  pe  Turbeuile . .  Drawen 
is  a  while  on  London  pauiment,  &  sipen  was  he  hanged  as 
thef  for  treson.    c  1400  Sege  Jerus.  1244  (E.  E. 
no  man  stonde  in  be  stret  for  stynke  of  ded  corses;  [ 
peple  in  be  pauymcnt  was  pile  to  byholde.     i6oj  ind  I 
Retumfr.  Pamass.  I.  i.  119  In  a  sinne-guilty  coach  no 


a  league  of  Antwerp,     a  1010  < ..  -'  .—  .--  y-.—    =--• 

I  was  left  completely  on  the  pavement.    I«74  C.r*S*'t  5  Sept. 


PAVEMENT. 

226/1  The  humble  '  artist  on  stone  '  has  found  a  convenient 
'pitch '..and  with  his  stubby  bits  of  various  coloured  chalk 
he  is  rapidly  making  sketches  on  the  pavement.  1879  BLACK 
Macleod  of  D.  v,  The  crowd  of  footmen  who  stood  ^in  two 
lines  across  the  pavemer 
1900  SHAW  Plays  for  Pi 
fully  as  a  poor  girl  of  the  pav 
clergyman's  daughter. 

c.  transf.  zxi&fig. 

a  159*  GREENE  Selimus  498  Were  his  light  steeds  as  swift 
as  Pegasus,  And  trode  the  ayrie  pauement  with  their  heeles. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr.  in.  in.  162  Or  Hke  a  gallant  Horse 
falne  in  first  ranke,  Lye  there  for  pauement  to  the  abiect 
reere.  1647  H.  MORE  Cupid's  Conflict  Ixxx,  Gathering  my 
limbs  from  off  the  green  pavement.  1817  POLLOK  Course  T. 
vi.  58  Stars,  walking  on  the  pavement  of  the  sky.  1887 
HALL  CAINE  Deemster  x.  65  Large  white  patches  came 
moving  out  of  the  surrounding  pavement  of  deep  black,., 
where  the  vanishing  ripples  left  the  dark  sea  smooth.  _  _ 

d.  The   floor   of  a  mine  (Raymond  Mining 
Gloss.  1881).    e.  A  seam  of  fire-clay  underlying 
a  seam  of  coal. 

2.  Anat.  and  Zool.  A  structure  or  formation 
resembling  a  pavement;  a  level  hard  surface  formed 
by  close-set  teeth,  bony  plates,  or  the  like. 

1847  ANSTED  Ane.  World  xii.  279  The  flat  pavement  of 
palatal  bones  with  which  these  animals  were  provided.  1857 
H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  i.  62  A  palate  covered  with  a  dense 
pavement  of  crushing  teeth.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  II. 
xii.  6  [The]  teeth,  .are  broad  and  flat,  forming  a  pavement. 

8.  A  stone,  brick,  or  tile  suitable  or  made  for 

paving,  local. 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.), 
Pavements,  square  paving-bricks;  flooring-bricks;  paving- 
tiles,  a  1800  Thomas  Stukely  in  Child  Ballads  (1857-9)  "L 
309  At  last  he  sold  the  pavements  of  his  yard,  Which  covered 
were  with  blocks  of  tin.  <xi8is  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Pamment,  a  square  paving  brick. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pavement-dealer,  -floor, 
-side,  -stone,  -tile,  etc. ;  pavement-artist,  one 
who  draws  figures  or  scenes  on  the  flagged  pave- 
ment in  coloured  chalks  or  pastils  in  order  to  get 
money  from  passers-by:  cf.  quot.  1874  in  I  b ; 
f pavement-beater  (see  quot.);  pavement-epi- 
thelium, epithelium  in  which  the  cells  are  flattened 
and  arranged  in  layers  like  the  tiles  of  a  mosaic 
pavement ;  lamellar,  squamous,  or  tessellated  epi- 
thelium; pavement-rammer,  a  power  machine 
used  to  ram  down  the  blocks  with  which  a  road 
is  paved;  pavement-tooth,  a  broad  flat  tooth 
forming  with  others  a  pavement  in  sense  2,  as  in 
the  Port  Jackson  shark. 

1809  Daily  News  i  Aug.  6/4  No  one  but  the  *pavement- 
artist  can  have  any  notion  of  how  great  the  amount  of  dust  is 
in  London's  streets.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Pavf,  Bateurde  pavez,  \ 
a  'pauement-beater ;  a  rakehell,  vnthrift,  loose  youth,  disso- 
lute or  deboched  fellow.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  129  An 
internal  layer  of  "pavement  epithelium.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby 
vi.  xxxiii,  But  flounder 'd  on  the  "pavement-floor  The  steed, 
and  down  the  rider  bore.  1608  MACHIN  &  MARKHAM  Dumb 
Knight  in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  159  Thus  are  the  "pave- 
ment-stones before  the  doors.. worn  smooth  With  clients 
dancing  Tore  them.  1845  Genii.  Mag.  XXIV.  43/1  The 
ancient  "pavament  tiles  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Pavement  (p?'vment),z>.  [f.  prec.  sb.;  cf.  L. 
pavimentarc  to  cover  with  a  pavement,  to  pave, 
OF.  *pavcmenter,  in  pa.  pple.  pavement  f,  It.  pavi- 
mentare  to  pave,  all  from  the  sb.]  trans.  To  lay 
with  a  pavement ;  to  pave.  Chiefly  in  pa. pple. 

1634  BP.  HALL  Contempl.,  N.  T.  iv.  vi,  The  pavemented 
waves  yielded  a  firm  causey  to  thy  sacred  feet  to  walk  on. 
1648  —  Select  Th.  i.  vii.  23  What  an  house  hath  he  put 
him  [man]  into  t  how  gorgiously  arched,  how  richly  pave- 
mented 1  1839  Hist.  Reveries  33  All  pavemented  with  stone 
and  shell. 

Favemental  (p^vme-ntal),  a.  [f.  PAVEMENT 
sb,  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  pavement ;  con- 
sisting of  pavement-teeth. 

1880  MACDONALD  in  Jml.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  166  The  denti- 
tion  is  typically  rjavemental  in  the  Monoecious  and  ribbon- 
like  in  the  Dioecious  Gasteropoda. 

Paven  (p^'ven),///.  a.  Chiefly poetic,  [irreg. 
f.  PAVE  v.,  after  shaven,  etc.]  =  PAVED///,  a. 

1634  MILTON  Comus  886  Rise,..  From  thy  coral-pav'n 
bed.  176*  St.  James's  Mag.  \.  60  Beating  the  panic-paven 
ground,  a  1822  SHELLEY  Sp.  Plato  2  To  what  sublime  and 
star-y- paven  home  Floatest  thou  ?  1869  STEVENSON  Let.  to 
Mother  18  June  in  Scribner's  Mag.  (1899)  XXV.  42/1  One 
catches  a  cool  glimpse  of  a  paven  entrance-court. 

Paven,  variant  of  PAVAN. 

Paver  (p/l-vaj).     Also  6  pavore.     [f.  PAVE  v. 

+  -EH  i.  (The  i6th  c.  example  of  pavore  seems  to 
be  imitative  of  words  of  Fr.  origin ;  =  F.  paveur?)] 

1.  One  who  paves,  a  paviour. 

1477  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  21  note,  Kidberers,  Garthyners, 
erthe  wallers,  pavers,  dykers.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  271/2  A 
Pavere,  pavimentor.  1597  in  Ferguson  &  Nanson  Munic. 
Rec.  Carlisle  (1887)  276  We  desyere  yo""  worshipe  and  yo* 
brethren  to  let  us  haue  an  able  sufTycient  man  for  or  hurd, . . 
and  so  lykwysse  for  &  pavore.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  342/1  A  Pavers  Pick  ..  hath  a  long  head  and  back  part, 
that  it  may  strike  deep  into  the  ground.  1706  Church™. 
Ace.  Holy  Cross,  Canterb.  (MS.),  Pd  for  Lowances  for  the 
pauir.  .00. 02. 07.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  89  Pavers' 
work  is  done  by  the  square  yard. 

2.  A  paving-stone  or  -tile. 

1696  A.  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees)79  The  pavement., 
consisting  of  larg  four  square  pavers  all  leaded.  iSoa  W. 
FOWLER  Lettering  of  an  Engraving,  A  representation  of 
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Norman  Pavers  on  the  floor . .  at  Harrington.  1894  A  thenxum 
29  Sept.  427/2  The  altar  face  [at  Walton  Priory]  was  still 
tiled  with  yellow  and  black  pavers  arranged  diamond  fashion. 

3.  The  bed-stone  of  a  porcelain  mill. 

1881  Guide  Worcester  Pored,  Wks.  12  The  particles  are 
abraded .  .between  the  runners  and  pavers. 

Hence  Pa'vership,  the  office  of  paver. 

X597  m  Ferguson  &  Nanson  Munic.  Rec.  Carlisle  (i  887) 
274  Dissiring  yor  worshipe  to  concider  of  me ..  concerning 
the  pavershipe  of  the  citie. 

Paves,  Pavesade,  -ado :  see  PAVIS,  etc. 
Pave-stone.    [f.  stem  of  PAVE  v.  -t-  STONE  i<5.] 
=  PAVING-STONE. 

1851  Ecclesiologist  XIII.  312  The  pavement  is  full  of 
pave-stones  with  the  merchants'  marks  of  the  old  burghers 
of  the  town.  1804  H.  SPEIGHT  Nidaerdale  380  Remains  of 
this  old  thoroughfare . .  in  the  shape  of  large  pave-stones. 

II  Favia  (jv'-via).  Bot.  [mod.L. :  named  by 
Boerhaave  1 720,  in  honour  of  Peter  Paaw  (Pavius), 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Leiden  1589-1617.]  A 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  (N.  O.  Sapindacesf) 
closely  allied  to  the  Horse-chestnut,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  having  a  smooth,  not 
prickly, capsule;  hence  called  Buck-eye,  or  Smooth- 
fruited  Horse-chestnut.  Pavia  rubra,  the  Red 
Horse-chestnut,  a  slender  tree,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  is  a  well-known  ornamental  tree. 

"753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Pavia,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  described  by  Boerhaave  and  Linnaeus. 
1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  27  Jan.  in  W.  Stork  Ace.  £.  Florida 
54  Now  the  ash,  maple,  elm,  and  pavia,  are  all  green.  1882 
Garden  24  June  447/2  The  Pavias  constitute  a  group  of 
trees  allied  to  the  Horse  Chestnuts. 

Paviage,  Pavian,  Pavice,  obs.  forms  of 
PAVAGE,  PAVAN,  PAVIS. 

Pavid  (pse-vid),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pavid-us 
fearful,  trembling,  f.  stem  of  pavere  to  quake  with 
fear.]  Fearful,  timid. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pavid,  fearful,  timerous,  quaking, 
starting.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  92  That  Dread 
and  pavid  manlessness,  that  seised  the  Inhabitants.  1847 
THACKERAY  Contrib.  to  Punch  Wks.  1902  VI.  468  The  pavid 
matron  within  the  one  vehicle  . .  shrieked  and  trembled. 
a  1863  -  Round.  Pafers,  Medal  Ceo.  IV  355  Eagles  go  forth 
and  bring  home  to  their  eaglets  the  lamb  or  the  pavid  kid. 

Hence  Pavi'dity,  fearfulness,  timidity,  rare"". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pavidity,  dread,  fear,  timerousness. 

Pavie  (p*''vi).  He.  [Origin  unascertained.]  A 
clever  or  nimble  movement  of  the  body,  as  of  ~ 


47  A  juglar  playit  sic  sowpie  tricks  upon  ane  tow., 
the  lyk  wes  nevir  sene  in  this  countrie,  as  he  raid  doune 
the  tow  and  playit  sa  maney  pavies  on  it.  1681  COLVIL 
Whig's  Supplic.  i.  72  For  some  of  such  had  play'd  a  pavie. 
1697  CLELAND  Poems  47  Well  versed  in  Court  Modes, 
In  French  Pavies,  and  new  Com'd  Nods.  1801  LEYDEN  in 
Compl.Scot.  Gloss.,  Toflaysicafavie,cnfaw,\s&mmmon 
expression  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  1808-18  JAMIESON, 
Pavie,  Paw,  i.,  Lively  motion  of  whatever  kind. 

Pavie,  erron.  f.  PAVIS.     Pavier,  obs.  f.  PAVIODB. 

Paviin  (p^'vi,in).    Chem.     [f.  PAVIA  +  -IN  1.] 

A  fluorescent  substance,  C,,H18O10,  existing  in  the 

bark  of  Pavia  and  other  trees ;  also  called  Fraxin. 

1864-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  708  Stokes  in  1858.. gave 

the  name  paviin  from  the  genus  Pavia,  in  all  species  of 

which  it  appears  to  exist  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the 

genus  sEsculus.    1873  Fownes  Chemistry  (ed.  n)  639. 

Pavilion  (pavi-lyan),  sb.  Forms:  3-5  pauilon, 
-un,  (pauy-,  paue-,  pauey-,  -Ion,  -loun,  -lun, 
-lown(e),  4-5  pauilioun,  5-7  -ion,  (5-6  pauy-, 
paue-,  -lio(u)n,  -lyo(u)n,  -lyun,  -leon(e,  -llion, 
-llyon,-lleon), 5-6 pauilion,  (-yllo(u)n,  -eillon, 
pafelioun.pauvilon),  6-  Spavillion,  7  pavilloun, 
7-  pavilion.  0.  Sc.  4-5  pailjeoun,  -yeoun,  5-6 
pailjo(u)n,  -Jown,  paljon,  6  pail}eon  ;  paill-, 
pallie-}(e)oun;  pal;oun(e,  -jeo(u)n,  -youn, 
-ione;  pallioun, -ion(e ;  palliejieoun,  paylion. 
[ME.  a.  F. pavilion,  OF. paveillun  (isth  c.),  'tent, 
pavilion,  canopy',  also  'standard':— L. papilion-em 
'butterfly,  moth',  transf.  'tent,  pavilion'  (Larn- 
pridius  01300),  'a  similitudine  parvi  animalis', 
Papias ;  in  Pr.  papallo,  pabalho,  pav-,  Cat.  pabello, 
pav-,  Sp.  pabellon,  It.  padiglione.  The  Sc.  forms 
arose  from  vocalization  and  loss  of  the  v.] 

I.  1.  A  tent :  chiefly  applied  to  one  of  a  large 
or  stately  kind,  rising  to  a  peak  above. 

1107  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  ui6  pe  emperour  adde  ipi?t  his 
pauilons  {v.rr.  pauelon,  -ylon].  01300  Cursor  M.  8195 
(Cott.)  Ilkan  to  sett  bair  pauilun  [v.rr.  pauelyun,  -ylion, 
-yloun].  1387  TREVISA  Higdin  (Rolls)  III.  169  Cirus  sette 
his  pauilouns  wib  ynne  be  lond.  cium  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxvi.  121  pai  cary  |?aire  housez  with  bam_apon  cartes,  as 
men  in  ober  cuntreez  duse  tentes  and  pafeliouns  [MS.  Colt. 
pavyllouns].  1411  tr.  Secret  a  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  129  Al 
the  campany  of  the  londe  wolde  not  Suffice  bar  tentes  and 
Paueillons  to  Piche.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxvi.  (Arb.)  59 
He  hath  gunnes,  bombardes,  tentes  and  pauyllyons.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Kings  xx.  t2  Whan  Benadab  herde  yt  (euen 
as  he  was  drynkinge  with  the  kynges  in  y«  pauylion).  1600 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  III.  165  His  owne  great  tent  is 
pitched  in  a  fower  square  forme  like  vnto  a  castle. ..This 
royal  pauilion  hath  fower  gates.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONF.] 
D  Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  vi.  220  This  mountaine  ..re. 
sembling  perfectly  the  fashion  of  a  pavilion,  or  of  a  sugar 
loafe.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trim.  54  A  mile  from  this 
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Towne  we  see  threescore  blacke  Pauillions... These  are  a 
people,  who  live  wholly  in  Tents,  and  obserue  the  customes 
of  the  Tartars.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  I. 
Diss.  iii.  p.  cxc,  The  royal  pavilion,  or  booth,  which  stood 
in  the  fair  about  1280.  1851  LAYARD  1'op.  Ace.  Discov. 
Nineveh  iv.  65  Amongst  them  rose  the  white  pavilions  of 
the  Turkish  irregular  cavalry.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  IX.  269 
Atrides  brought  the  assembled  elder  chiefs  To  his  pavilion. 
P.  1378  BARBOUR  Brtice  xi.  139  Sum  lugit  without  the 
townys  In  tentis  and  in  paljeownys.  Ibid.  Xlx.  542  That 
thai  the  pailjownys  mycht  ma  To  fall  on  thaim  that  in  thaim 
war.  £1470  Gol.  <fr  Gaw.  312  Thai  plantit  doun  ane  pai- 
lyeoun,  vpone  ane  plane  lee.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  H. 
xliv,  Law  in  the  meid  ane  Paljeoun  picht  I  se,  Maist  gud- 
liest,  and  richest  that  micht  be.  a  159°  MONTGOMERY 
Mindes  Melodic  Ps.  xix.  18  There  he  a  throne  Set  for  the 
sunne,  And  paylion  pight,  his  mansion  to  abide.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  VH.  4  Edward,  .cumis  in 
Scotl.  with  ane  armie,  and  stentis  his  pallioums  att  Renfrow. 
ta  1700  Battle  ofOtterburn  xv,  They  lighted  high  on  Otter- 
bourne,  And  threw  their  pallions  down. 
b.  Her.  A  tent  as  a  heraldic  bearing. 
1725  COATS  Diet.  Her.  s.  v.,  The  Pavillions  as  we  generally 
represent  them  are  round  at  the  Top,.. as  we  see  in  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Taylors  of  London.  17*7-41  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.v.,  The  pavilhon  consists  of  two  parts :  the  top, 
which  is  the  chapeau,  or  coronet;  and  the  curtain  which 
makes  the  mantle. 

t  C.  A  canopied  litter.  Obs. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Contemns'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  439.  127 
Closely  covered  a  litter ;  borne  up  above  ground,  a  sedan  i 
having  a  delicate  cover  besides,  a  pavillion.  1703  MAUN- 
DRELL  Joum.  Jerus.  (1732)  127  A  large  Pavilion  of  black 
Silk,  pitch 'd  upon  the  back  of  a  very  great  Camel,  and 
spreading  its  Curtains  all  round  about  the  Beast. 
2.  fig.  Anything  likened  to  a  tent. 
"535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  xxii.  12  He  made  darknes  his 
pauylion  rounde  aboute  him,  thicke  water  in  the  cloudes  of 
v»  ayre.  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  i.  (i  590)  9  b,  Flowers,  which 
being  vnder  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  Pauilion,  and 
they  to  the  trees  a  mosaical  floore.  i?a6  POPE  Odyss.  xix. 
516  The  warm  pavilion  of  a  dreadful  boar.  17:51  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  134  f  8  The  call . .  of  conscience  will  pierce  the 
closest  pavilion  of  the  sluggard.  i8aa-s6  DE  QUINCEY  Con. 
fess.  (1862)  269  The  blue  pavilion  stretched  over  our  heads. 
II.  In  transferred  or  technical  uses,  chiefly  from 
French. 

f  3.  A  covering  or  canopy.  Obs. 
1381  in  Eng .  Gilds  (1870)  233  [A]  palyoun  [of  cloth  of  gold]. 
c  1468  [see  PAVILION  v.  i  b].  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicho- 
lay's  Voy.  n.  xxii.  60  b,  This  vessel  thus  garnished  is  .. 
couered  with  a  rich  pauillion  of  veluet  or  crimson  satten  set 
with  gold  and  siluer. 

fb.  The  velarium  or  awning  of  an  amphitheatre. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei's  Amfhith.  320  Workmen,  who. . 

went  to  the  top  of  the  Building,  to  manage  the  Curtain  or 

Pavilion.     Ibid.  347  This  Pavilion  was  called  Vela,  or 

Velarium  by  the  Latins. 

4.  A  French  gold  coin  struck  by  Philip  VI  of 
Valois  in  1329,  the  obverse  of  which  represented 
the  king  seated  under  a  canopy  or  pavilion.  Also 
applied  by  collectors  to  the  royal  for,  struck  by 
the  Black  Prince  for  use  in  Guienne,  etc. 

'755  DUCAREL  Anglo-Gallic  Coins  v.  (1757)  25  A  Royal  or 
Pavillion.. the  prince  appears  bare-headed  under  a  magnifi- 
cent pavilion.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  331/1  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  added  the  hardi  of  gold  and  the  pavilion. 
1894  C.  F.  KEARY  in  S.  Lane  Poole  Coins  &  Medals  v.  in. 
f6.  An  article  of  apparel  worn  by  lawyers; 
?  a  gown  or  cloak.  Obs. 

1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  452  Shal  no  senaunte  for  (w 
seruyse  were  a  selk  houe,  Ne  pelour  in  bus  paueylon  [v.r. 
pauiloun  ;  B.  in.  294  no  pelure  in  his  cloke]  for  pledyng  at 
pc  barre. 

6.  A  light  ornamental  building  or  pleasure-house, 
such  as  those  common  in  parks  and  public  gardens, 
used  generally  for  purposes  of  temporary  shelter  j 
also,  a  building  attached  to  a  cricket,  football,  or 
other  ground,  for  the  convenience  of  spectators  and 
players. 

The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  a  building  appropri- 
ated to  purposes  of  amusement.    The  Marine  Pavilion 
Brighton  was  begun  in  1784  as  a  summer  seaside  residencf 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  and  place  of  entertainment. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  I.  23  On  the  side  c 
the  Port,  over  against  Galata,  there  is  a  Kiousk  or  PavillK 
upon  the  Key.    1695  MOTTEUX  St.  Dion's  Morocco  72  lha 
Palace.. consists  of  a  great  number  of  Pavillions,  or  small 
distinct  Buildings.    Ibid.  76  Some  little  Pavillions  or  Sui 
mer-Houses,..in  each  of  which  is  a  Fountain  and  a  Water- 
ing-place for  Horses.    1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH   Lett,  to 
Shenstone  (1775)  38  My  pavilion,  when  almost  finished,  wa 
nulled  down  again  in  part,  to  add  to  it  a  shrine  for  VenM. 
1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  III.  xxvni.  205   1 
Marchioness  came  to  them.. from  one  of  the  pavilll, 
the  garden.    1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  449  [Description  of 
rotundain  Vauxhall-gardens.) .  .The  pavillionsor  alcoves  ar 
ornamented  with  paintings. ..  Each  pavillion  has  a  table  in 
it,  that  will  hold  six  or  eight  persons.     T8.3  BYRON  yuan 
x,v.  Ixxxiii,  Shut  up-no    not  the  King,  but  the  Pav.hon 
I    Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million.    1856  KMER. 
Eng.   Traits,  Stonchenge  Wks.  (Bohn)  II    127  We.  .came 
down  into  the  Italian  garden  and  into  a  French  pavil  on 
garnished  with  French  busts,  and  so,  again  to  the  hot. 
?87z  Builder  ,  June  4*4/3  The  proposed  new  pav ,l,on  a^ 
thi Trent  Bridgecricket-ground, Nottingham,  a .873  LYTTO 
Pautanias  I.  i.  (1876)  30  In  the  centre  of  the  deck  was  a 
wooden  edifice  or  pavilion  having  a  gilded  roof  and  shaded 
by  purple  awnings      .891  W.  G.  GRACE  C«c*t''%P* 
handsome  pavilion  which  was  recently  built  [at  Lords]... 
It  is  capable  of  accommodating  3,000  people. 
7    A    projecting   subdivision   of  a   building   01 
fa?ade,  distinguished  by  more  elaborate  decor; 
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or  by  greater  height  and  distinction  of  sky-line, 
forming  a  connecting  part,  an  angle,  or  the  central 
feature  of  a  large  pile. 

£1676  WREN  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  514 
The  building  next  the  court  with  the  pavillions  for  the 
stnirecnses.  1711  New  Gen,  Atlas  207  Each  Corner  of  this 
main  Building  has  a  fair  PnvilHon,  one  for  the  Governor's 
Kud^ing  .ind  Council-Chamber,  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl, 
s.v.(  Pavillions  are  sometimes  also  projecting  pieces,  in  the 
front  of  a  building,  marking  the  middle  thereof.— Sometimes 
the  paviltion  flanks  a  corner,  in  which  case  jt  is  called  an 
angular  pavillion.  1901  RI/SSKI.I.  STURGIS  Dict.Arckit.  II. 
PI.  27  (s.v.  Lanvrc)  The  whole  front  including  the  end 
pavilions,  is  nearly  600  feet  long. 

b.  One  of  the  several  detached  or  semi-detached 
blocks  or  buildings  into  which  a  hospital  is  some- 
times divided.     (See  14,  quots.  1885,  1903.) 

1858  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Notes  on  Hospitals  (1859)  8  The 
example  which  France  and  Belgium  have  lately  set  iis  of 
separating  their  hospitals  into  a  number  of  distinct  pavilions. 
1663  Ibia.  (ed.  3)  ill.  56  By  a  hospital  pavilion  is  meant  a 
detached  block  of  building,  capable  of  containing  the  largest 
number  of  beds  that  can  be  placed  safely  in  it,  together  with 
siiit.iMe  nurses'  rooms  (etc.].  1864  E.  A.  PARKES  Pratt. 
Hygiene  298  The  hospitals  are  to  be  formed  by  detached 
buildings,  or  pavilions  arranged  in  line,  or  side  by  side, 

c.  Bee-keeping,  'The  middle  hive  in  a  collateral 
system'  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

f8.  A  flag  or  ensign,  esp.  the  flag  carried  by 
a  ship  to  indicate  her  nationality.  Obs. 

1661  CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cartwright  Henrietta  of  Orleans 
(1894)  in  Certainly  never  any  ships  refused  to  strike  their 
pavilion  when  they  met  any  ships  Delonging  to  the  Crowne 
of  England,  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5).  Pavilion,.. the  Flag  of 
a  General  Officer  in  a  Fleet.  1778  J.  ADAMS  Diary  29  Mar., 
Wks.  1851  HI.  113  The  pilot  says  war  is  declared,  last 
Wednesday,  and  that  the  pavilions  were  hoisted  yesterday 
at  every  port  and  lighthouse. 

f9.  Bot.  The  spreading  part  of  the  corolla  of 
a  flower ;  the  vexillutn  or  standard  in  a  papilio- 
naceous flower.  Qbs* 

1730  MARTVN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  386  The  Musa  is 
a  Liliaceous  Plant,  with  a monopetalous, irregular  Flower,., 
composed  of  a  Tube,  which  is  filled  with  the  Ovary,  and 
a  Pavilion  divided  into  several  Lobes,  and  forming  a  kind 
of  Mouth.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pitrre's  Stuff.  Nat. 
(1799)  II.  loB  You  distinguish  in  them  [papilionaceous 
flowers]  a  pavilion,  two  wings,  and  a  ridge. 

10.  The  part  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond  between 
the  girdle  and  the  collet. 

1751  D.  JEFFERIHS  Treat.  Diamonds  (ed.  2)  Explan.  Techn. 
Terms,  Pavilions  are  the  under  sides  and  corners  of  the 
lltilliants  and  lie  between  the  girdle  and  the  collet.  1875 
U re's  Diet.  Arts  II.  25.  1889  Century  Diet.  s.\.  Brilliant, 
The  girdle.,  forms  the  junction-line  between  the  upper  pact, 
called  the  crown,  and  the  lower  part,  called  the  pavilion. 

11.  Anat.  a.  The  pinna  or  auricle  of  the  ear. 
1841  DUNGLISON  Med,  Lex.  s.v.,  The  Pavilion  of  the  Ear 

is  seated  behind  the  cheeks,  beneath  the  temple  and 
anterior  to  the  mastoid  process.  1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS 
Diet.  Med.  Termino?.t  Pavilion  of  the  ear,  the  expanding 
portion  of  the  ear. 

b.  The  fimbriated  extremity  of  a  Fallopian  tube. 
1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaux'  Midwif.  66   The  existence  of 
supernumerary  pavilions,  or  fimbriated   extremities,  upon 
tbl  wine  tube.     1893  >n  Sy&  Soc.  Lex* 

12.  =  PAVILLON. 

<  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1642/1  The  insertion  of  the  hand 
into  the  pavilion  of  the  French  horn  regulates  the  inflection 
of  the  sounds, 

13.  Chinese  Pavilion ^  a  musical  instrument  con- 
sisting of  little  bells  attached  to  a  frame  which  are 
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music,  though . .  sometimes  used  in  theatrical  orchestras. 

14.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  aspavilion  place, principle, 
room,  system,  pavilion-maker;  pavilion-like  adj., 
-•wise  adv. ;  pavilion-bed,  a  bed  with  a  pavilion- 
roof  or  canopy,  a  tent-bed ;  pavilion-facet,  any 
one  of  the  four  largest  facets  in  the  pavilion  of 
a  brilliant-cut  diamond ;  pavilion-roof,  '  a  roof 
sloping  or  hipped  equally  on  all  sides'  (Gwilfs 
Archil.  1876) ;  f  pavilion-tow,  Sc.,  a  tent-rope. 

1704  Land.  Caz.  No.  4033/4  A  "Pavilion  Bed  of  strip'd 
Worsted  Stuff.  1632  LITHGOW  Trae.  x.  429  There  Fabrickes 
are  aduanced  three  or  foure  yardes  high,  "Pauillion-like 
inC'rf  g'  *'00  CoL«VH0'"1  Overland  to  China  viii.  173 

l  the  red-lacquered  pillars,  curved  roofs,  and  pavilion-like 

•naracter  of  the  buildings.     1644  WEBSTER  Monuments 

Hen.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  366/2  John  of  Veacksley,  King  Edward 

rhird  s  'pavilion-maker.    1594  Balttll  of  Balrinness  in 

ot.  Poems  ,6M  C.  (1801)  II.  350  He  said,  ere  he  should 

ceass  The  standing  stonnes  of  Strathbolgie  Schould  be  his 
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.and  b,nd  his  handis.    17,5  DE  FOB  ;  'm:  rd.  II  •PrU(rt 
"37  Beds,  made  -pavihon-wise,  after  the  Spanish  custom. 
Pavilion  (pavHv3n\  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  set  or  place  in  or  as  in  a  pavilion  ; 
o  enclose  in  or  as  in  a  pavilion  ;  to  canopy. 
13..  A.  Alls.  2038  Daries  folk  is  all  ordeynt,  And  y.pavy. 

Sir     M'"  *  f]cya-     I'15-'0   PopE  °^ss'  xx-  3   "" 

£ihon  dm  the  porch  he  lay.  1804  J.  &AHAME  $*Um 
liSoB)  105  The  moon  Pavilioned  in  dark  clouds.  1818  KE* 
««rf., 


. 
««rf..,,,.  ,£  56  A  wiM  rose  trM  pavilions  him  in  b|oom- 

«39  5n  R.  GRANT  Hymn,  '  <>  wmnif  thr  Kin^  i,  Our 
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Shield  and  Defender,  The  Ancient  of  Days,  Pavilioned  in 
splendor  And  girded  with  praise. 

t  b.  To  cover  (a  dish)  :  cf.  PAVILION  sb.  3.   Obs. 

c  1468 mArchaol.  (1846)  XXXI.  335  Apone  the  snide  table 
xvi  dishes,  every  dishe  pavilioned,  one  every  paviltion  a 
penon  of  armes.  And  whan  the  Duke  was  sett,  the  tentea 
and  pavilions  were  takine  from  the  messes. 

2.  To  furnish  or  set  (a  field,  etc.)  with  pavilions. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xl.  215  The  field  Pavilion  d  with  his 
Guardians  bright.  1814  AVw  Monthly  Mag.  X.  494  The 
pavilioned  shores  of  the  Thames. 

Hence  Pavilioned///. a. 

1795  J.  F AWCETT  Art  of 'War  5  See  yon  pavilion 'd  Council 
sitting  round.  1824  [see  2], 

t  Pavi-lioner.  Obs.  [See  -EBI.-ER".]  A  maker 
or  constructor  of  pavilions ;  a  tent-maker. 

c  1600  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  4  Coupers,  Smythes,  Ingyners, 
Pavillioners,  Marynors,  Armorers.  1601  F.  TATB  Househ. 
Ord,  Edw.  II  (1876)  it  The  tailour,  armorer,  pavilioner. 

II  Pavilion  (pavi'yon).  \V .pavilion  pavilion  ; 
in  mod.F.  also  as  below.]  1  he  bell-shaped  mouth 
of  a  trumpet  or  similar  musical  instrument. 

1879  STAIXER  Music  of  Bible  79  This  last  instrument  [the 
English  horn]  does  not  terminate  in  a  direct  bell  or  pavilion. 

Pavilyeas,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAILLASSE. 

Paviment,  obs.  form  of  PAVEMENT. 

t  Pavimented,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  fad.  It.  pavi- 
menlato,  pa.  pple.  of pavimentare  to  pave.]  rave* 
men  ted. 

1717  TABOR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  560  The  Pavimented 
Piazza  was  Magnificent. 

Pavin,  -ine,  variants  of  PA  VAN. 

Paving  (p^'virj),  vbl.  sb.  [See  -mo *.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  PAVE  ;  concr.  the  product  of  this 
action,  a  pavement ;  the  material  of  which  a  pave- 
ment is  composed. 

1416-7  Rec.  St.  J/<u?a<.//iY/(E.E.T.S.)67  Payd  forcerteyne 
pavynge  &  mevynge  of  pewes  in  the  cherche.  1448  HEN.VI 
Will  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  355  '1  he  cloistre 
to . .  be  sette  but  .ij.  fete  lower  than  the  pavyng  of  the  chirch. 
1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  ^77(1896)  230  Makyng  of  ij  overmes 
&  payvyng  the  Kychyn.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  554 
A  stone  worke,  such  as  they  use  in  pauings.  1807  tr.  Three 
Germans  III.  59  The  clattering  hoofs ..  were  heard  upon 
the  paving  of  the  outer  courts.  1863  H,  Cox  Instil,  ill.  ix. 
731  Local  Acts  for  paving,  lighting,  &c.  of  boroughs. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  paving-beetle,  -brick, 
•flag,  -hammer,  -machine,  -ram,  -rammer,  -rate, 
-roller,  -sand,  -slab,  -wood,  etc. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K7/(i8o6)  89  Paving  rammers  of 
tymbre.  Ibid.  94  Paving  rammes  of  tre.  1538  ELVOT,  Paui- 
cula,  a  pauyng  by  tell.  1703  'I1.  N.  City  ff  C.  Pure  /laser  40 
Paving-DricKS.  .are  by  some  call'd  Paying. Tiles.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  314  Paving-sand,  upon  which, 
as  good  a  foundation,  most  of  the  houses  in  Amsterdam  are 
built,  piles  being  first  driven  into  it.  1776  G,  KEMPLK 
Building  in  Water  41  With  paving  Hammers  we  chipped 
off  so  much  more  of  the  Bank.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat. 
Alechanic  544  Paving-slabs  and  chimney-pieces  are  found 
by  superficial  measure.  i86a  H.  MARRYAT.)  Yar  in  Sweden 
II.  319  These  paving-flags  form  a  staple  of  Oland  commerce. 
1869  k.  YATES  n'recked  in  Port  vii.  66  Men  who  pay  for 
the  paving-rate. 

Pa'ving-stone.  A  stone  prepared  for  paving. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  386/2  Pavynge  stone,  or  pathynge 
stone, /*r"o/«w.  1510  in  Gross  Gild  Merch.  II.  122  Morters 
of  Marbill  et  Pavyngstonys  of  marbyll.  x$63_  SHUTE  A  rchit. 
B  j  b,  Couered  the  basket  with  a  square  pauing  stone.  1802 
MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Irish  Bulls  viii.  190  One  of  the  com- 
batants threw  a  small  paving-stone  at  his  opponent.  1884 
J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  34  In  tearing  up  the  founda- 
tions of  human  belief,  idealists  have  prepared  paving-stones 
as  missiles  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

Paving-tile.  A  tile  used  for  paving  floors, 
yards,  courts,  foot-pavements,  etc.,  often  glazed, 
and  sometimes  bearing  an  ornamental  design  on 
its  surface. 

1416-7  Rcc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  64  Payd  for  xj" 
pavyng  tyle..iij*.  uijit.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  IJM  Pauing 
tiles  of  dmers  colours,  finelie  set  with  figures  of  birds,  or 
other  things,  or  hauing  like  pictures  wrought  vpon  them. 
1703  T.  N!  City  fi  C.  Purchaser  40  Paving-Tiles,  .are  of 
several  Sizes,  viz.  6.  8,  10.  and  12  in.  square.  1771  WOULFE 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  136  The  composition,  which  is  used 
for  making  paving-tiles,  answers  very  welL 

Pavion,  obs.  form  of  PAVAIT. 

Paviour,  -ior  (p^-viw).  Forms :  5-9  pavier, 
(6  pavyer),  7-  -ior,  -iour.  [f.  PAVE  v. ;  the 
later  form  paviour,  -ior,  was  an  alteration  (perh. 
after  saviour)  of  earlier  pavier,  -yer,  which  again 
appears  to  have  been  altered  from  PAVEB,  after 
other  sbs.  in  -IEB  i,  q.  v.] 

1.  One  who  paves  or  lays  pavements. 

1416-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  66  A  pavier  and 
his  man  to  paue  in  loue  lane,  c  1515  Cocke  Lore/fs  B.  9 
Pauyers,  bell  makers,  and  brasyers.  1579  FULKE  Confut. 
Sanders  671  The  pauier  hath  made  the  lyke  woorke  of 
historic  vppon  the  pauemente.  a  1649  Poem  attrib.  to 
Chas.  I  (L.),  The  corner-stone's  misplaced  by  every  paviour ; 
With  such  a  bloody  method  and  behaviour  Their  ancestors 
did  crucify  our  Saviour.  1662  GERBIER  Princ.  33  The 
Paviors  (after  the  Bricks  are  laid)  throw  sharp  Sand  over 
them.  1743  H.  WAI. POLE  Corr.  (ed.  3)  I.  Ixxxviii.  307  He 
may  be  reduced  to  turn  pavior.  a  1845  HOOD  To  M  Adam 
ii,  Thou  stood'st  thy  trial,  Mac  !  and  shaved  the  road.  .So 
well,  that  paviours  tnrew  their  rammers  by. 

fis-  '^53  Miss  DE  Qi'lNCEY  in  Friendships  of  Miss  Mil- 
^vr</(i882)  II.  vii.  107  A  great  pavior  in  the  way  of  good 
intentions. 

b.  A  rammer  for  driving  paving-stones. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mefh.    'i88a  in  Ocsn.vn  . 


PAVIS. 

2.  A  paving-stone:  -  PAVER  i.  In  qnot.  1611 
collectively  (or  ?ad.  Ot'.favfure  pavement). 

1611  COBVAT  Crudities  185  The  w»lke  a  little  without 
paued  with  Diamond  pauier  Contriued  partly  with  free 
stone,  and  partly  with  red  marble.  i8aa  Glover's  f/iit. 
Derky  \.  88  Flags  or  paviers,  and  slate  or  tile  stones,  i&ii 
Meek.  Mag.  XXXIX.  192  The  difference  between  main, 
paviors  and  stocks  was  fifteen . .  shillings  per  thousand. 

Pavis,pavi8e(p£c-vis),fA.  Now^iV/.  Forms: 
4-6  paueys,  (4  trron.  -ews),  5-6  pauis,  (paoyi, 
-es,  -ye«,  5-6  -ei«,  6  -in,  -yss,  -eias,  -oia,  -oys, 
-ash,.$V.pawe8,6-7pauiBh,palueise),5-7pauiBe, 
-ice,  (5  -yoe,  -yse,  -ysse,  payuese,  5-6  pauisae, 
-ease,  -eice),  7  pavyse,  -ese,  7-8  pavice,  7-pavi», 
-ise,  (8  pavois,  -ache,  -aahe,  8-9  -al»,  9  -igse, 
-esse,  -oise,  -as).  PI.  orig.  (a  1500)  same  as  sing, 
paveys,  -is,  etc.  (hence  new  sing.  6  pavie) ;  but  in 
5  pauys(s)es,  5-6  -esses,  6  -oises,  6-7  pavishes, 
8  pauashes  ;  7-  pavises,  etc.  [ME.  paveys,  -eis, 
a.  OF.pavais  (1337  in  Hatz.-DaiTO.),  now  pavois, 
ad.  It.  pavese,  in  Sp.  paves,  med.L.  pavensis  or 
pavense  (1299  in  Dn  Cange),  also  (from  It.,  etc.) 
pavesis,  pavlsitis,  pavesium,  pavisus,  -urn,  pa- 
vexius,pavissis ;  app.  f.  the  name  of  Pavia  in  Italy, 
where  these  bucklers  were  originally  made  ( Hatz.- 
Darm.).  Obs.  in  actual  use  since  I7th  c.,  and 
without  any  fixed  current  spelling.  A  final  e  is  not 
etymological,  but  taken  over  from  the  pi.  pavises, 
or  the  obs.  pavice  for  pavis  (cf.  mice,  twice).] 

L  A  convex  shield,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  body,  used  in  mediaeval  times  as  a  defence 
against  archery,  and  esp.  in  sieges ;  the  term  has 
also  been  extended  to  denote  any  large  shield. 

The  pavis  of  a  knight  or  archer  was  usually  carried  by  his 
valet,  page,  or  attendant,  and  was  deep  enough  to  shelter 
liiin  in  front  of  his  master. 

i39o[see£].  Ic  1400 TREVISA  Vegecius\\.  xxiv.(Roy.MS.i8. 
A.Xll)lf.47  Foot  man  with  paves  and  shelde.  1c  1400  LYDG. 
SEsop's  Fab.  iii.  141  Agayne  sharpe  quarels  helpith  a  pavice. 
1412-10  —  Chr.  Troy  ill.  xxii.  (1513)  N  ij  b.  Some  wyll  haue 
a  target  or  a  spere  And  some  a  pauys  his  body  for  to  were. 
c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  784/10  Hec  seslus,  a  pavis. 
1483 Cat/i.  A ngl.  271/2  A  Pavysse, castrtim.  ciyx Melusine 
362  Thenne  they  retoumed  to  Lusynen  where  geffray  dide 
doo  hang  the  paueys,  that  he  had  wonne.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEnt-is  vn.  xiii.  67  A  ballen  pavis  coueris  thair  left  sydis, 
Maid  of  hart  skynnis  and  tliik  oxin  hydis.  1530  PALSGR. 
252/2  Paves  to  defend  one  with,  paitais.  1598  FLORID, 
Pauesc,Paucsce,  akindeof  target  or  shield  called  a  palueise. 
a  1600  Flottdan  F.  ix.  (1664)  83  No  shield  nor  pavish  could 
prevaile.  1658  PHILLIPS,  A  Pavese,  or  Pavice,  a  large  shield 
which  covereth  the  whole  body.  1786  GROSE  Anc.  Armour 
27  The  Pavais,  Pavache,  or  Tallevas,  was  a  large  shield,  or 
rather  a  portable  mantlet,  capable  of  covering  a  man  from 
head  to  foot.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  viii.  345  The 
knights  below,  Eacn  by  his  pavais  bulwark'd.  1860  R.  F. 
BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  I.  312  In  battle  they  carry  the  Pavoise, 
or  large  hide  shield,  affected  by  the  Kafirs  of  the  Cape.  1874 
BOUTELL  Arms  q  Arm.  viii.  137  The  knight  had  his  pavise 
carried  before  him  by  a  page  or  valet.  Square  in  outline, 
and  convex  in  form,  this  pavise  was  sufficiently  large  to 
shelter  both  the  page  and  his  master. 

ft.  Plural.  1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  23  Johanni 
Peyntour  pro  pictura  Ixviij  paueys  domini  de  Willeby. 
?ci4oo  TREVISA  Vegecius  iv.  vi.  (Roy.  MS.  18.  A.  XI I)  If.  101 
Good  plentie  of  targes,  pauysses,  and  sheldes.  1426  LYDG. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  7364  Pavys  also  that  wer  stronge.  1497 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  95  Trestelles  for  hakbusses. . 
iiij",  Pavesses  for  the  same  . .  iiij'1.  a  1548  HALL  CAnw., 
Hen.  VIII  42  The  shotte . .  they  defended  with  Pauishes. 
1617  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  432  Payde  for  the 
paynting  and  guylding  of  three  pavyses  colloured  in  oyle. 
1808  SOUTHEY  Chron.  Cid  15  King  Don  Ferrando.. ordered 
mantles  to  be  made,  and  also  pavaises  to  protect  his  people. 
1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxix,  Preparing  to  cover  themselves 
by  large  shields,  called  pavesses. 

y.   Curtailed  sing,  pavie. 

C1575  Bal/oui's  Practicks,Sea  Lawis  c  91  (1754)  631  The 
Admiral .. may  alswa  put  pulderis.  paveis,  and  speiris..,  to 
wit..ane  pavie  and  a  tyre  speir  for  three  tunnis. 

fb.  As  used  on  board  a  ship  (being  ranged 
along  the  sides  as  a  defence  against  archery).  Cf. 
sense  t  and  PAVISADE.  Obs. 

?ai4oo  Morte  Artk.  3626  Ledys  one  leburde,  lordys  & 
o^er,  Pyghte  payvese  one  porte,  payntede  scheldes.  14.. 
LYDO.  Siege  Harfleur  in  Arb.  Garntr  V 1 1 1 . 16  These  goodly 
ships  lay  there  at  road . .  On  every  pavis  a  cross  red.  1512-13 
Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  473  Item,  for  vj  dusan  01 
slottis  and  bandis  for  the  pavesis  of  the  James.  1549  Conipl. 
Scot.  vi.  41  Paueis  veil  the  top  vilht  pauesis  and  mantillis. 
1562  LEIGH  Armorit  35. 

t  c.  A  soldier  bearing  a  pavis.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1500  Melusine  143  Thanne  had  the  sawdan  . .  ordeyned 
his  batay lies,  and  his  Crosbowcs  &  paueys  IV .  favilliers}. 

2.  A  screen  of  pavises ;  a  pavisade ;  any  screen 
or  shelter  used  in  fighting. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  cxlix.  Tvj72  Of 
thornes  men  makith  heggcs  and  pauyses  \Bodl.  MS.  fri)>besl : 
wyth  whyche  men  defende  and  socoure  themselfe  and  thej-r 
owne.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  Conq.  E.  lad. 
t.  Ixiv.  I3ob,  Carrieng  his  boats  with  him  well  armed  and 
fenced,  with  certeine  paueises  made  of  Boordes,  and  sette 
with  Flagges.  Ibid.  135  b,  With  the  paueices  of  our  boates, 
the  which  were  made  of  boards  of  two  fingers  thicke.  .we 
did.. defend  them  of[f). 

t3.  /??••  A  defence,  protection.   Ot>s. 

c  1410  LYDG.  Min.  Forms  (Percy  Soc.)  233  Jhtsus . .  Ageyn 
•   -eld,  pavys,  and  diffence.      1500-20   DrxBA. 


PAVIS. 

agst.  Trio.  Wks.  1180  Clipped  in  on  euery  syde  wyth  the 
shielde  or  pauice  of  God. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pavi 's- shield. 

?rt  1400  Morte  Arth.  3460  And  one  he  henttis  a  hode  of 
scharlette  fulle  riche,  A  pauys  pillione  halt.  1894  C.  N. 
ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  210  Sheltering  behind  their  leather- 
covered  wooden  pavis  shields. 

Pavis,  pavise  (pts-vis),  v.  Obs.  or  Hist.  [f. 
prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover,  shelter,  or  defend  with  a 
pavis.  Hence  Pa' vised///,  a. 

1489  CAXTON  Fayles  of  A.  I.  xxiv.  76  One  syde  of  them 
shelded  or  paueysed  with  hylles.  c  1500  Melusine  1 67  There 
was  the  Captaynne  of  the  place  &  his  peple  wel  paueysed. 
158*  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  i.  Ixi. 
125  If  so  be  y1  our  boates  had  not  ben  paueiced  or  fenced  with 
their  shields.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  n.  Prose  Add.  156 
The  Trojans  laboured  in  trimming,  pauashing  [1612  -ishing] 
and  furnishing  theyr  Nauie.  1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  in  Azt. 
xxv.  90  And  shower'd,  like  rain,  upon  the  pavaised  barks, 
The  rattling  shafts. 

f2.  To  act  as  a  shelter  against.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1567  G.  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  134  b,  The  shade  and  shadowe 
of  the  trees  pauisinge  the  vyolence  of  the  sun. 

Favisade,  pavesade  (pjevis^-d).  Now  Hist. 

Also  6-8  pavoisade.  [a.  F.  pavesade,  pavezade 
(1550  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  pavoisade  (Cotgr.),  ad.  It. 
pavesata  (Florio),  in  Sp.  pavesada  (Minsheu),  f.  It. 
pavese :  see  PAVIS  and  -ADE  i.]  A  defence  or 
screen  made  of  pavises  or  other  shields  joined  in 
a  continuous  line,  used  both  in  land  warfare  and 
on  board  ship ;  hence,  a  screen  of  canvas  run  round 
the  sides  of  a  ship  in  order  to  defend  the  crew 
from  missiles,  and  hide  the  operations  on  board 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  373  The  pavoisade  or  tortuse-fense. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (from  Cotgr.),  Pavoisade,  any  Target* 
fence,  that  of  Galleys,  whereby  the  slaves  are  defended  from 
the  smal  shot  of  the  Enemy.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne 
in.  vi.  (1711)  III.  159  A  Number  of  Harquebusiers,  drawn 
up  ready,  and  charg  d,  and  all  cover'd  with  a  Pavesade  like 
a  Galliot.  1708  KERSEY,  Pavoisade  or  Pavezado.  1823 
CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Pavesade  (Mil.),  pavoisade,  or pavi- 
sadt:,  French  for  a  sail  cloth  hung  round  a  galley  during 
action  to  cover  the  slaves  that  row  on  the  benches. 

tPavisa-do,  pavesa-do.  Obs.  Forms:  7 
pavoisado,  -ezado,  7-8  -esado,  8  -isado. 
[Altered  form  of  prec.,  after  Sp.pavesada.]  =prec. 

[1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Pavesada,  a  battell  of  targettiers, 
or  a  battell  at  sea  with  some  defence,  that  they  be  not  scene 
of  their  enemy.]  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  178 
Aquileia  was  compassed  about  with  a  double  pavoisado  of 
shields.  1611  FLORIO,  Pauesdta,  a  Dauesado.. or  arming  of 
a  ship  with  cloth  and  canuase  to  hide  the  Mariners  from 
sight  of  the  enemie.  1775  ASH,  Pavisado. 

Paviser,  -or  (pae-visar).  Forms:  see  quots. 
[Altered  from  OF.  paves(s]ier,  -vissier,  -vaisier, 
-voisier,  etc.  (i4thc.  in  Godef.),  also  paviscur 
(i5~i6th  c.,  also  -vaiseur,  -votseur,  -vesceur, 
Godef.),  f.  paveis,  pavois  PAVIS  sb.  :  see  -ER2.] 
A  man  armed  with  or  bearing  a  pavis. 

t  a  1400  Morte  A  rtk.  2831  His  pelours  and  pauysers  passede 
alle  nombyre.  Ibid.  3005.  1749  in  MORES  Nomina  90- 
101  (transf.  Accts.  of  Edw.  Ill)  Pauisors  . .  pauizors  . . 
pavesours.  1816  W.  C.  STAFFORD  Sir  Everhard  188  These 
pavisers  bore  a  large  shield,  somewhat  resembling  a  boat 
with  the  stern  cut  off,  which  they  raised  as  a  bulwark  before 
the  archers  when  in  battle.  1846-60  FAIRHOLT  Hist.  Costume 
Eng.  Gloss.,  Pavise,  a  large  shield ..  managed  by  a  pavisor 
or  soldier,  who  attended  to  it,  and  who  was  placed  m  front 
of  an  archer. 

Pavois,  -e,  variants  of  PAVIS. 

[Pavon,  a  spurious  word,  originating  in  a  mis- 
reading by  Meyrick,  Ancient  Armour  III.  Gloss., 
of  OF.  panon,  PENNON. 

Hence  accepted  by  Fairholt  Costume  Eng.  (1860)  07,  new 
ed.  (1885)  (where  a  supposed  figure  is  given),  by  Cussans 


fPavona-oeous.;?.  Obs. rare.  [Cf.  PAVONAZZO.] 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  313/1  Pavonaceous,  Pea-cock 
colour,  a  shining  bluish  green. 

Pavonated  (pae-v<yn«ited),///.  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
pavo,  pavon-em  peacock  +  -ATE 3  +  -ED-.]  Coloured 
like  a  peacock's  feather,  as  peacock  copper-ore. 

1798  G.  MITCHELL  tr.  Karsten's  Min.  in  Leskean  Mus.  243 
Very  beautifully  pavpnated  copper  pyrites.  Ibid.  291 
Haematites  pavonated  in  the  most  lively  manner. 

I  Favonazzo  (pawna'ttso),  a.  and  sb.    Also  9 

izza.  [It.  pavonazzo,  also  pavonaccio  'of  the 
colour  of  a  peacock'  (Florio),  'of  a  violet  or 
purple  colour'  (Baretti)  :-L.  pdvonaceum,  f.  pa- 
von-em peacock:  see  -ACEOUS.]  Peacock-coloured : 
applied  to  a  kind  of  red  or  purplish  marble  or 
breccia,  often  veined  with  a  fine  variety  of  colour- 
ing. So  ||  Favonazze-tto  [It.  dim.],  a  similar 
stone. 

1816  J.  DALLAWAY  Stat.  fy  Sculp,  vi.  346  A  Sarcophagus 
. .  of  pavonazzo  marble.  1890  Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Marble, 
Pavonazzo  and  pavonazetto  are  various  red  and  purplish 
marbles  and  breccias. . .  The  most  beautiful  pavonazetto  is 
that  called . .  Phrygian  marble.  1891  Daily  News  27  Jan.  6/1 
Pavonazza  marble  lines  the  walls  of  this  saloon— a  fine  dado 
ofrougejaspe  running  beneath  it.  1901  J.  M.  M.  CHARLESON 
Eain  Macarthon  Introd.  3  A  golden  cross,  flanked  with 
white  roses  and  lilies  in  vases  of  pavonazzetto. 
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tFavone  (pavon-n).  Obs.  rare*1.  [ad.  It. 
pavone :— L.  pavo,  pavonem]  A  peacock. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  xi.  47  More  sondry  colours  then 
the  proud  Pavone  {rimes  stone,  alone,  shone]  Beares  in  his 
boasted  fan. 

Favoiiian  (pav^u-nian),  a.  [f.  L.  pavo, 
pavon-em  peacock  +  -IAN  :  cf.  f.pavonien  (Littr^).  J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peacock  ;  pavonine. 

1793  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  179  [He]  has 
described  this  phantom  as  of  pavonian  colours.  1830  BAILEY 
Festus  xxxi.  (1852)  506  O'er  her  head  attendants.  .Pavonian 
canopy  of  azure  held.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ral/  Skirl.  III. 
97  The  pavonian  shriek  of  the  Justice's  voice. 

Pavonine  (pae-vJnain),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
pdvonin-us,  f.  pavon-em  peacock  :  see  -INE  1.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  resembling  or 
characteristic  of  a  peacock. 

1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pavonine,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
Peacock  or  a  Peahen.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xx,  The 
lanky,  pavonine  strut,  and  shrill  genteel  scream.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  II.  ii.  20  Groups  of  peacocks  and 
lions,  .not  expressive  of  very  accurate  knowledge  either  of 
leonine  or  pavonine  forms. 

b.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Pavo  or 
sub-family  Pavoninse,  including  the  peafowl. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

2.  Resembling  the  neck  or  the  tail  of  the  peacock 
in  colouring. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  313/1  Pavonine,  Peacock 
colour,  or  Peacock  like.  1813  J.  FORSYTH  Italy  162  Plain 
marbles  were  stained  or  inlaid . . :  hence  their  pavonine  beds. 
1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  xvi.  (1871)  135  Everything  became 
a  sort  of  pavonine  transparency.  1837  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Pavoninns,Bot.,  having  the  eye-like  spots  resembling  those 
seen  on  the  peacock's  tail,  as  the  Acherus  pavoninus '. 
pavonine. 

B.  $b.    1.  An  iridescent  lustre  found  on  some 
ores  and  metals  ;  peacock-tail  tarnish. 

1805-17  R,  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  80  Pavonine,  or 
Peacock-tail  tarnish.  This  is  an  assemblage  of  yellow, 

Eeen,  blue^  red,  and  brown  colours,  on  a  yellow  ground. . . 
xample,  Copper-pyrites.  1823  W-  HAMILTON  Diet.  Terms 
Arts  <y  Sc.,  Pavonine.  .In  Painting,  peacock  tail  tarnish. 

2.  Zool.  A  bird  of  the  sub-family  Pavoninse. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Pavo'nioua,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  pavon-em  peacock 
+  -ious.]  '  Ocellated,  like  a  peacock's  tail'  (Cent. 
Diet.  1890). 

Pa'vonize,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  pavon-em  peacock 
+  -IZE  :  cf.  It.  pavoneggiare  '  to  peacockize  it ' 
(Florio).]  intr.  To  comport  oneself  as  a  pea- 
cock ;  to  strut.  i88a  in  OciLvm. 

||Pavor.  Obs.  rare~".    [i,.  flavor  quaking  fear.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Favor,  great  fear  and  dread. 

Pavore,  obs.  form  of  PAVER. 

Pavy  (p*i'vi).  [a.  F.  pavie,  from  Pavie  Pavia.] 
A  hard  clingstone  peach  or  nectarine. 

1675  Phil.  Trans.  X.  373  Plums,  Peaches,  Pavyes.  Apples 
and  Pears.  1685  TEMPLE  Gardening  Wks.  1720  I.  183  Of 
the  Pavies  or  Hard  Peaches,  I  know  none  good  here  but  the 
Newington.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Peach-tree,  The 
French  distinguish  those  we  call  peaches  into  two  sorts,  viz. 
pavies,  and  peaches.  1899  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  824. 

Pavyer,  Pavyon,  Pavyse,  obs.  forms  of 
PAVJOUB,  PAVAN,  PAVIS. 

Paw  (pg),  sb\  Forms  :  4-5  powe,  4-6  pawe, 
5-6  Sc.  pow,  (poll),  6-  paw.  [ME.  a.  OF.  powe, 
poue,  var.  of  poe  (pooe)  =  Pr.  pauta ;  app.  of 
Prankish  origin,  pointing  to  an  Old  Low  Ger.. 
(Niederrhein.)  "pauta,  whence  MDu.  file,  Du. 
poot,  I4thc.  Niederrhein.  pSte,  whence  HG.  pfote 
paw.  Tf.patle  is  generally  supposed  to  be  related. 

The  ulterior  history  and  relationship  of  OLG.  *panta  is 
unknown.  Franck  has  suggested  the  existence  of  a  Ger- 
manic ablaut  series  peut-,  paut-,  put.  (pot-)  in  the  sense 
'  poke,  stir ',  to  which  he  would  refer  the  frequentatives,  Du. 
pexteren  to  finger,  pick,  'LG.fSteren,  and  Eng.  f  otter.} 

1.  The  foot  of  a  beast  having  claws  or  nails. 
(Distinguished  from  hoof.) 

13.  .Coerde  L.  1082  Fast  aboute  on  the  wowes,  Abrod  he 
[the  lion]  spredde  alle  hys  powes.  a  1400  Isitmbras  181  So 
come  a  lyoun  . .  And  in  hir  pawes  scho  hent  the  childe. 
£1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  249  The  wod  lyoun. .With  his 
rude_pollis  in  the  mantill  rocht  sa.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
XI.  xiii.  70  Ane  hydduus  wolfis..With  chaftis  braid,  quhyte 
teith,  and  bustuus  powis.  a  1519  SKELTON  P.  Sparoiue  288 
The  lyons  in  th.eyr  rage,  Mvght  catche  the  in  theyr 
pawes,  And  gnawe  "the  in  theyr  iawes  !  1530  PALSGR.  252/2 
Pawe  of  a  beest,/a/te.  1611  BIBLE  Lev.  xi.  27  Whatsoeuer 
goeth  vpon  his  pawes,  among  all  maner  of  beasts.  1698 
FROGER  Voy.  159  An  old  Monkey.. with  a  great  piece  of 
Bacon  in  his  Paws.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV. 
28  The  squirrel,  .sits up  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  uses  the  fore 
paws  as  hands.  1871  L.  CARROLL  Through  Looking-Glass 
i,  Kitty  sat.  -on  her  knee, . .  now  and  then  putting  out  one 
paw  and  gently  touching  the  ball  [of  worsted]. 

b.  The  foot  of  any  animal ;  esp.  the  claw  of 
a  bird.  rare.  Cf.  F.  pat/e  (not  however  said  of 
birds  of  prey). 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  II.  33  And  with  hys  grym  pawes 
stronge . .  Me . .  he  [the  eagle]  hente.  1573  L.  LLOVD  Marrow 
of  Hist.  (1653)  95  The  griping  paws  of  a  hungry  Sparhawk. 
1607  HEYWOOD  Worn,  killed  w.  Kindn.  Wks.  1874  II.  99 
Mine  ..  seisd  a  Fowle  Within  her  talents;  and  you  saw  her 
pawes  Full  of  the  Feathers.  1814  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Wan- 
derer•  V.  138  Where  not  even  a  bird  could  find  a  twig  for 
the  sole  of  his  paw.  1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  xliv,  The  mud 
vampire,  a  kind  of  spider  leech,  with  sixteen  short  paws. 
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o.  ?  Short  for  CAT'S-PAW. 

1824  GALT  Rothelan  III.  225  His  money  became  as  paws 
to  my  vices. 

2.  Contemptuously  or  jocularly  applied  to  the 
hand,  esp.  when  clumsy,  or  awkwardly  used,  colloq. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  Plays  1873  I.  141,  I  made  no 
more  adoe,  but  layd  these  pawes  Close  on  his  shoulders. 
1711  SWIFT  Midas  70  Midas'  dirty  paws.  1742  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  III.  323  He  held  both  Hands  out,  and  a  finepair  of 
Paws  shew'd  he.  1826  COBBETT  Rvr.  Rides  (1885)  II.  219 
He . .  laid  his  hand  upon  my  knee  1  '  Take  away  your  paw 
said  I.  1887  Miss  E.  MONEY  Dutch  Maiden  (1888)  331  He 
stuck  out  his  paw,  and  said  Good-bye. 

b.  transf.  '  Hand '  in  the  sense  of  handiwork  ; 
handwriting,  '  fist ' ;  signature. 

1628  PRYNNE  Cens.  Cozens  3  You  may  discouer  the  Authors 
qualities  and  conditions,  by  this  his  Paw,  and  Handyworke. 
1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  vll.  (1852)  App.  610  To  this 
instrument  were  set  the  paws  of  Edgeremet  and  five  more  of 
their  sagamores.  1784  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  17  Apr.,  The 
sight  of  your  paw. .would  be  well  worth  all  the  pence  I 
have. 

3.  [f.  PAW  ».]    The  action,  or  an  act,  of  pawing. 
1611  COTGR.,  Onglade,  a  scratch,  or  paw  with,  or  the  print, 

or  marke  of,  nayles ;  a  nayle-marke.  1847  WHITTIER  Drovers 
vi,  With  toss  of  horn  and  tail,  And  paw  of  hoof,.. They  leap 
some  farmer's  broken  pale. 

4.  Comb. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  256  The  artist's  beautiful 
handiwork  . .  upon  its  paw-like  feet.  1892  Pall  Mall  G. 
19  Dec  6/2,  I  examine  the  powder  round  the  doors  for  foot- 
marks  or  paw-treads.  1902  J.  CONRAD  Heart  of  Darkness 
1 19  Playful  paw -strokes. 

Paw  (p§,  pa),  se.2  Sc.  [Origin  unknown: 
identity  with  F.  pas  '  step  *,  and  PAW  si.i,  has 
been  suggested;  but  there  are  difficulties  with  both.] 
In  the  phrases,  to  play  a  paw,  to  play  a  trick ;  to  play 
ones  pains,  to  play  one's  part  in  acting  or  in  life ; 
(not)  to  play  paw,  (not)  to  make  the  slightest 
movement  with  hand  or  foot. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxv.  14  Remane  with  me 
and  tary  still  And  se  quha  playis  best  thair  pawis.  1690 
Killiecrankie  in  Jacob.  Songs  (1887)  39  They  thought  the 
devil  had  been  there,  That  played  them  sic  a  paw  then. 
la  1700  Jock  o'  the  Side  xiv.  in  Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  480/1 
His  neck  in  twa  I  wat  they  hae  wrung,  Wi  hand  or  foot  he 
neer  playd  paw.  1823  HOGG  in  Blackvj.  Mag.  Mar.  313/2 
Some  day  when  ye  couldna  play  paw  to  help  yoursels. 

t  Paw,  sb?  Obs.  An  anglicized  representation 
of  F.  pas  '  step '.  Grand  paw,  F.  grandpas. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  fy  Arm.  30  They  indeed  allowed 
to  merits  rewards  and  admissions  to  honour  by  grand  paw's 
and  deliberate  steps  of  ascent.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
<V  P.  139  They  are  taught  little  more  than  the  Grand  Paw, 
and  to  make  a  Salam. 

tPaW  (p§),  a.  slang  or  colloq.  Obs.  [app.  a 
variant  of  pah  'nasty,  improper,  unbecoming', 
adj.  use  of  PAH  int.,  q.  v.  Cf.  PAW  «'«/.]  Improper, 
naughty,  obscene.  See  also  PAW-PAW. 

1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  iv.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  72 
This  Tarquin-steward  would  have  kist  me  by  force.  Stepk. 
Kiss  you  f  fye,  that's  a  paw-word.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for 
L.  v.  iv,  O  fie,  marrying  is  a  paw  Thing.  1706  E.  WELLS 
Ansvj.  Dovjley  46  A  paw  word  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
written.  1730  T.  GIBBER  Lover  u.  23  Laet.  So  you  hold  it 
politick  to  be  a  Rogue?  Gran.  Oh,  that's  a  paw  Word. 

Paw  (p§),  v.    [f.  PAW  rf.i    Cf.  to  claw.] 

1.  To  touch  or  strike  with  the  paw. 

a.  trans.    Also  with  adv. expressing  the  resulting 
condition  (quot.  1891). 

x6zx  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girle  Hi.  iii,  I  ba 
sent  for  a  couple  of  beares  shall  paw  him.  1695  BLACKMOBE 
Pr.  Arth.  n.  161  The  sporting  Lyon  Paws_  the  wanton  Bear. 
1791  COWPER  Odyss.  x.  204  [Circe's  lions  and  wolves] 
Paw'd  them  in  blandishment.  1891  Miss  DowiE  Girl  in 
Karp.  xiii.  177  One  of  his  eyes  was  pawed  out  by  a  bear. 

b.  intr. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VII.  464  The  Tawnie  Lion,  pawing  to 
get  free  His  binder  parts.  1707  HEARNE  Collect,  i  Nov. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  67  A  Lyoness,  pawing  upon  y*  arms  of  France. 
1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  146  P  5  He  [a  young  lion]  did 
some  mischief  by  pawing  and  playing  with  people. 

2.  To  strike  or  scrape  the  ground  with  the  hoofs : 
said  of  a  horse,  etc.     a.  intr. 

1611  BIBLE  Job  xxxix.  21  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and 
reioyceth  in  his  strength.  1690  Newsletter  •$&  Aug.  in  Wood 
Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  339  The  two  horses .. pawed  over  the 
iron  spikes  with  their  forefeet.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  155 
Th'  impatient  courser. .pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant 
plain.  1877  TALMAGE  50  Strut.  8  The  horses  paw  and 
neigh  to  get  into  the  stream. 

b.  trans,  (the  ground,  etc.).  Also  transf.  ot 
a  man  (quot.  1887).  Also  with  adv.  (quot.  1891). 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  749  He  paws  the  Ground. 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  ii.  92  With  Ears  And  Tail  erect, 
neighing  he  paws  the  Ground.  1877  J.  A.  ALLEN  Amer 
Bison  468  The  bulls  are. .fond  of  pawing  the  ground.  1887 
HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xii.  78  He  listened  with. .his  fix 
pawing  the  mat.  1891  MRS.  L.  ADAMS  Bonnie  A  ate  11.  in. 
77  No  more  roans  would  paw  up  the  roadway.  . 

3.  a.  trans.  To  pass  the  hand  over,  touch  with 
the  hand,  handle;    esp.  awkwardly,  coarsely,  in- 
delicately, or  rudely,  colloq. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middletm'i  ;F*f.(BuIlen)VIII.»7 
His  palm  shall  be  pawed  with  pence.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i. 
Wks.  1851  III.  17  The  obscene,  and  surfeted  Pnest  scruples 
not  to  paw,  and  mammock  the  sacramentall 
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'catalepsy  '.  1889  A.  R.  HOPE  in  A'ty'i  Own  Paper  3  Aug. 
699/31  '  wish  sne  would  not  paw  me  so. 

b.  /«/r.  To  pass  the  hand  clumsily,  awkwardly, 
or  rudely.  To  paw  on  or  over,  to  handle,  feel,  or 
finger  awkwardly. 

1848  KINGSLEV  Saint's  Trag.  iv.  iv.  134  You  will  not  let 
the  mob. .paw  over  all  my  limbs.  1876  T.  HARDY  Madding 
Crowd  viii,  A  hand  pawing  about  the  door  for  the  bobbin. 
1886  Raton  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  23  Dec.  2/4  Those  young  ladies 
who  paw  upon  the  pianoforte. 

Hence  Pawing  vlil.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1736  LEON!  Albert?*  Anhit.  I.  96/2  Under  Horses,  make 
..planks  of  Holm  or  Oke,  that. .by  their  pawing  they  may 
not  spoyl  both  their  hoofs  and  the  pavement.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Anc.  Mar.  v.  xxit,  Like  a  pawing  horse  let  go,  She  made 
a  sudden  bound.  1880  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  Ser.  it. 
Keats  (1888)  104  Admirers  whose  pawing  and  fondness  does 
.  .harm  to  ihc  fame  of  Keats. 

Paw,  int.  variant  of  PAH. 

1678  DRYDEN  Limbcrham  iv.  i,  Paw,  paw  1  that  word 
hnnuiir  has  almost  turned  my  stomach. 

Pawage,  Pawaw,  obs.  f.  PAVAOE,  Powwow. 

Pawed  (pod),  a.  rare.    [-ED  2.]     Having  paws. 

1611  COTGR.,  JCtnpictr,  pawed,  pounced,  clawed,  talented. 
Ibiii.,  I'att,  pawed,  broad-footed. 

Pawen,  variant  of  PAWN  sb.*  Obs. 

Pawes,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PAVIS. 

Pawkl,pauk(p?k).  Sc.m&nortli.dial.  Also 
6  palk,  (?paik).  [Derivation  unknown.]  Trick, 
artifice,  cunning  device. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .-Elicit  vui.  Prol.  81  Prattis  ar  reput  policy 
and  perellus  paukis  [rimes  walkis,  talk  is,  baulkis].  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  274  Greit  wounder  had  quna 
playit  had  that  palk.  1583  Leg-.  Bp.  St.  Androis  255  Maid 
to  be  punissit  for  his  palk  {printed  paik] ;  But  he  was 
stubburne  in  his  talk.  Ibid.  838  Ane  vther  Lunden  paik  he 
playit.  a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xviii.  68  Throu 
pcarking  of  a  pyct  Besydc  thame.  vhilk  thair  palks  espyde. 
1768  W.  WILKIE  Fables  118  Pawks  and  wiles  whar  pith  is 
wantin.  i8zi  MACNEILL  Bygane  Times  18  (E.  D.  D.)  Wi' 
saftening  sound,  And  pawks,  to  bring  ilk  project  round. 

b.  In  north.  Eng.  dial.  (Yorkshire)  :  Imperti- 
nence, forwardness,  sauciness ;  also,  an  impertinent 
or  saucy  person.  See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Hence  Pawkery,  trickery,  cunning. 

i8«o  HOGG  Wint.  Even.  T.  II.  41  Onye  sikkan  wylld 
sneckdrawinge  and  pawkerye.  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  I.  viii. 
(1849)  20  Pawkrie  is  no'  an  ill  nest-egg  to  begin  with  ! 

Pawk  2.  local.     A  small  lobster. 

1768  TRAVIS  in  Pennant  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  10  If  they  be 
under  four  inches,  they  are  called  [at  Scarborough]  pawks, 
and  are  not  saleable  to  the  carriers. 

Pawky  (pg'ki),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
8  paukie,  9  pauky.  [f.  PAWK!  +  -Y.]  Tricky, 
artful, sly,  cunning,  crafty,  shrewd;  esp.  humorously 
tricky  or  sly,  '  arch '. 

i6j6  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  407 
[I^ighton]  carrying  like  a  pawky  prelate,  refused  the  title 
of  Lord.  1711  RAMSAY  Maggy  ^fonnstoun  viii,  The  pawky 
knack  Of  brewing  ale  amaist  like  wine.  1785  BURNS  To 
James  Smith,  Dear  Smith,  the  sleeest,  paukie  thief  That 
e  er  attempted  stealth  or  rief.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix. 
11880)  310  A  story  told  of  a  pawky  old  Scot.  1870  RAMSAY 
Rtmin.  (ed.  18)  p.  xvii,  This  quiet  pawky  style.  1884 
A  tlunxum  28  J  une  8 19  A  new  school, . .  marked . .  by  the  same 
pawky  humour. 
b.  In  north.  Eng.  dial. :  see  quots. 

iSas  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss. ,  Pauky,  saucy,  squeamish, 
scrupulously  nice— also  proud,  insolent,  artful.  1828  Craven 
Gloss,  {ed.  2),  Pauky,  proud :  It  does  not  signify  here,  arch 
or  cunning,  as  asserted  by  Grose,  or,  sly  and  artful,  as 
Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it. 

Hence  Pawkily  adv.,  cunningly,  artfully,  slyly; 
Fawkinesi,  artful  character,  slyness. 

1714  RAMSAY  Elegy  on  J.  Ctnvfer  vii,  He  pawkily  on  them 
could  steal,  And  spoil  their  sport.  1813  GALT  Entail  III. 

:xxn._299  '  Indeed  !'  said  Walkinshaw  pawkily;  'that's  a 

very  important  circumstance '.    1883  A.  FORBES  in  igtA 

.Oct.  724  For  the  pawkiness  of  this  proposal,  the  man 

lould  have  been  a  Scotsman.  1886  Athcnxum  6  Feb.  193 
rawkmess  and  poetry  seem  to  meet  and  mingle  in  most  of 
these  Highland  stories. 

Pawl  (p§l),  sbl  Also  7  pawle,  7-9  paul,  8-9 
pall.  [Derivation  uncertain  :  perh.  =  F.  pal  stake, 
U  palus  stake,  prop,  stay ;  cf.  Du./a/;  also  Welsh 
pawl  pole,  stake,  bar.  But  the  early  history  of  the 
word  in  Eng.  is  unknown.] 

1.  Naut.  Each  of  the  short  stout  bars  made  to 
engage  with  the  whelps,  and  prevent  a  capstan, 
windlass,  or  winch  from  recoiling. 

In  a  capstan  the  pawls  are  now  usually  attached  to  a  part 
ol  the  barrel  called  the  fawl-htad,  and  engage  with  the 


-     r       -.  ...,    »„,_     nutlJJ^,          1OB'  _       _ 

lul  is  a  short  piece  of  iron  made  fast  to 'the  Deck",' resting 
'POti   the  whelps  to  keepe  the  Capstaine   from   recoiling. 


,  .  — i    u*.v.i£    0.1  iii? t    nit    WIUUIMBB    uBura    siowiy 

R,  "4 r,'ipi!>wlJalJer  I?*1-  I853  KANE  Om«,tf  ^jy*.  xi.  (1856) 
A;  L11,"11"?5  walking  round  with  the  capstan-bars  to  the 
vS  "„*  lron  Pauls-  18M  J-  M-  CAULFEILD  Seamanship 
notes  3  Parts  of  the  Capstan.  Drum  head, . .  pauls,  paul 
"m,  paul  slops,  paul  beds,  whelps. 
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2.  A  bar  pivoted  at  one  end  to  a  support,  and 
engaging  at  the  other  with  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet- 
wheel  or  ratchet-bar,  so  as  to  hold  it  in  a  required 
position ;   a  lever  with  a  catch  for  the  teeth  of 
a  wheel  or  bar. 

1719  DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  197  Such  a 
Contrivance,  that  the  Pall  or  Lever  . .  does  so  communicate 
with  the  Catch,  that,  .the  Catch  always  takes.  179*  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  III.  159  A  pall  or  stop,  which  prevents  the 
crane  running  back  1:1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.Sc.  I.  137/1 
The  latter  carries  a  double  paul,  which  locks  into  the  cogs. 
1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  m.  80/2  A 
ratchet  and  pawl  keeps  the  plates  in  position. 

3.  Comb.,  as  pawl-bitt,  -post  (Naut.),  a  strong 
vertical  post  in  which  the  pawls  of  a  windlass  are 
fixed  ;  pawl-head  (Naut.),  the  part  of  the  capstan 
to  which  the  pawls  are  attached :  see  sense  i ;  pawl- 
press,  a  press  used  in  bookbinding,  having  ratchet- 
wheels  and   pawls  (Knight  Did.  Mech.   1875); 
pawl-rim  (Naut.),  a  notched  cast-iron  ring  for 
the  pawls  to  catch  in  :  see  sense  I ;  pawl-stone,  a 
stone  placed  at  the  base  of  a  pillar,  wall,  or  fence, 
to  protect  it  from  damage  by  wheels. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordM.,  'Paul  Utt ..  Paul  rim. 
1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  109  Mast  and  pall  bitt  beams, 
and  beams  under  the  heel  of  bowsprit,  . .  must  not  be  less 
in  size  than  the  midship  beam.  1897  KIPLING  Captains 
Courageous  80  Under  the  yellow  glare  of  the  lamp  on  the 
•pawl-post,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  54  Parts 
of  a  Capstan.  The  bed,  "paul  rim, ..drum-head,  palls  and 
bars.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bh.  Farm  I.  isr  A  "pawl-stone 
should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  every  pillar. 

Pawl,  pal,  sb.%  East  Ind.  Also  pal,  pal. 
[Hindi  /<5?.]  A  small  tent  with  two  poles  and 
steep  sloping  sides. 

1811  KIRKPATRICK  tr.  Tippoo's  Lett.  49  Where  is  the  great 
quantity  of  baggage  belonging  to  you,  seeing  that  you  nave 
nothing  besides  tents,  pawls,  and  other  such  necessary 
articles?  1871  E.  BRADDON  Life  in  India  v.  185  Public  and 
private  tents,  shamianahs,  and  servants'  pals  or  canvas  wig- 
wams. Comb.  1884  F.  BOYLE  Borderland  403  A  pal- 
shaped  tent,  bellying  on  its  ropes. 

Pawl,  v.    Chiefly  Naut.    [f.  PAWL  sb$\ 

1.  trans.  To  stop  or  secure  (a  capstan,  ratchet- 
wheel,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  pawl  or  pawls. 

1704  [see  PAWL  sb.  \\.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Pawl  the 
Capstan,  to  stop  it  with  the  Pawl.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  xv.  41  We  manned  the  windlass  . .  he  . .  ordering  us 
when  to  heave  and  when  to  pawl.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Shipmate  Louise  Ill.xli.  286  We  could'heave  and  pawl* 
no  further.  fig.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss. 
(1708)  91  He  e  en  paul'd  Capston,  and  turn'd  a  sociable  Sou 
b.  intr.  for  passive. 

1819  Pantologia  s.  v.  Windlass,  If,  in  heaving  the  windlass 
about,  any  of  the  handspikes  should  happen  to  break,  the 
windlass  would  pall  of  itself. 

2.  fig.  (colloq.  or  slang.)     a.  trans.  To  bring  to 
a  standstill,  stop,  check,  '  bring  up  short ',  '  pull 
up',    b.  intr.  To  stop,  cease;  esp.  to  stop  talking. 

c  1815  CHOYCE  Log  "Jack  Tar  (1891)  55  This  pawled  us. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJ>k.,  Paul  there,  myluarty.  Tell 
us  no  more  of  that. 

[Pawl  in  cross-pawl,  error  for  SPALL,  SPAWL.] 

Pawle,  Pawlfre,  Pawltre,  obs.  ff.  PALL, 
PAWL,  PALFREY,  PALTRY. 

Pawm(e,  obs.  f.  PALM  sb%  and  v.  Pawment, 
obs.  f.  PAVEMENT.  Pawmer(e,  Pawmpelion, 
-pilyon,  obs.  ff.  PALMER,  PAMPILION. 

Pawn (pjn), i*.l  Forms:  4 poun, 4-5 poune, 
S  pown(e,  pon,  5-7  pawne,  6  paune,  5-  pawn. 
[ME.  a.  AF.  poun,  OF.  poon,  paon,  van  of  peon, 
earlier  pehon,  pedon  foot-soldier,  pawn  at  chess 
(Godef.),  =  Pr.  pezo,  Sp.  peon  footman,  pawn,  It, 
pedone  footman,  peJona,  pedina  fern,  a  pawn:— 
L.  pedo,  pedSn-em,  in  med.L.  a  foot-soldier,  f.  pis, 
ped-  foot.  The  chess  sense  was  in  OF.  in  ijth  c.j 
One  of  the  pieces  of  smallest  size  and  value  in  the 
game  of  chess. 

There  are  eight  pawns  on  each  side,  set  at  the  beginning 
of  the  g^ame  in  the  rank  or  line  immediately  in  front  of  the 
other  pieces,  and  named  each  from  the  piece  in  front  of 
which  it  stands  (king's  p., queen's  p., king's  bishop's  p.,  etc.). 
Three  pawns  gatnbit,  an  opening  at  chess,  now  generally 
called  from  its  supposed  inventor  Cunningham's  gambit. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dcthe  Blaunche  661  (Fairf.)  Mate  in  the 
mya  poynt  of  the  chekkere  With  a  poune  errante.  1413 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xxii.  (1859)  a7  Whan  that  a  pown 
seyith  to  the  kyng  chekmate  1  1474 CAXTON  Chesse  IIL  I,  The 
fyrst  pawne,  that  is  in  the  playe  of  the  chesse.  156*  Row* 
BOTHUM  Play  Cheasts  A  vij  D,  The  marchynge  forthe  of  the 
Paune,  for  the  fyrst  tyme,  is  to  make  two  assaultes  or  leapes, 
yf  he  wyll.  1656  F.  B[EALE]  tr.  Biochimo's  Roy.  Game  Chesse. 
Play  4  If  any  Pawne  can  arriue  unto  any  house  of  the 
uppermost  ranke  of  the  adversary, you  may..make_him  a 
Queen.  1735  BERTIN  Chess  v,  The  king's  pawn,  the  bishop's 
pawn,  and  the  queen's  pawn  must  move  before  the  knights. 
Ibid.  5  Another  defence  of  the  three  Pawns  gambet.  1859 
GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  v,  To  show  you.  .what  a  foolish  move 
you  made  with  that  pawn. 

b.  fig.  (usually  of  a  person). 

1589  Pappe  iu.  Halchet  3  For  a  scaddle  pawne,  to  crosse 
a  Bishop  in  his  ow  le  wafke.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i. 
iii,  Councillors  of  S  ate  . .  playing  their  high  chess-game, 
whereof  the  pau  ns  are  Men.  1874  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls 
xi.  245  She  had  put  forward  a  little  pawn  of  compliment 
toward  us.  1884  LABOUCHKRE  in  Fortn.  Rcr,  Feb.  210  The 
constituencies  bad  been  but  pawns  in  the  game  of  rival 
politicians. 


PAWN. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a  1500  MS.  Askmole  344  (Bodl.)  If.  3  b,  Chek  w<  thy  Rolw 
in  thy  Pon  Ward.  167*  BAKBIKR  Saul's  Fam.  GameChatt 
flay  iv,  Th«  .  .  King  .  .  must  eyther  remoue  himselfe  out  of  the 
saide  Pawnes  chccke,  or  if  he  cannot,  it  is  Pawnc-mate. 
1883  G.  A.  MACDONNELL  Chess  L  (fe-Pict.  51  A  strong  pawn- 
and-two-move  player. 


Forms  :  5-6  (8)  paun,  6 
paune,  6—  Sc.  and  fr.  paund,  pand,  6-7  pawne, 
7-  pawn.  [a.  OV.pan  (  rarely  pand,  pant)  'pledge, 
security,  surety';  also  'booty,  plunder,  spoil  taken 
from  the  enemy  ',  app.  the  same  word  as  OFris. 
pand,  MDu.  pant  (pand-},  Du.pand,  OLG.  *pand, 
OHG.,  MHG.  pfant,  Ger.  pfand  pledge,  pawn, 
security,  surety.  The  Sc.  form  pand  may  have 
come  irom  LG.,  Du.,  or  Flemish. 

The  ulterior  history  of  the  word  is  uncertain  :  F.  fan 
pledge,  was  in  form  identical  with/>i«  cloth,  piece,  portion, 
pane,  etc.  :  —  ~L.pattnus&  cloth,  a  rag:  some  take  it  as  the 
same  word,  ana  as  the  source  of  the  WGer.  forms  (in  which 
however  the  final  •*/,  already  in  OHG.,-/,  makes  a  difficulty); 


Franck  (inclined  to  Teutonic ;  so  Skeat  Concise  D.  1901).] 
1.  A  thing  (or  person)  given,  deposited,  or  left  in 
another's  keeping,  as  security  for  a  debt  or  for  the 
performance  of  some  action ;  a  pledge,  surety,  gage. 
(Now  rare,  the  ordinary  word  \x\ngpledge.)   a.  lit. 

[cms  Charter  David  I  in  Charters  of  Edint.  (1871)8 
Prohibeo  ne  aliquis  capiat  pandum  super  terrain  Sancte 
Crucis.]  ijtibGalway  Arch,  in  loM  Rep. Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  380  Who  so  ever  takith  anny  manys  pledge  or  paun 
with  his  own  proper  hande.  1513  DOUGLAS  .*hntis  xi.  vii.  164 
Livinia,  the  schene  may,  Quhilk  is  the  pand  or  plege,  ..  Of 
peax  to  be  kepit  inviolate.  1598  B.  JONSON  Lv.  Man  in 
Hum.  iv.  vii.  We  haue  no  store  of  monie . .  but  you  shall  haue 
good  pawnes,  ..  this  lewell,  and  this  gentlemans  silke 
stockins.  1691  DRYDEN  Cleomenes  in.  i,  He  must  leave 
behind,  for  pawns,  His  mother,  wife,  and  son.  1736  BERKE- 
LEY Querist  n.  §  62  Wks,  1871  III.  521  Whether  this  bank 
doth  not  lend  money  upon  pawns  at  low  interest  ?  1875 
POSTE  Gaius  in.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  360  If  the  pawnee  buy  in  the 
pawn  by  means  of  a  collusive  bidder,  the  sale  is  void. 


b.  Jig.  =  '  Pledge.' 
'573  Epitaph  in 


.  .  in  Wood  Oxford  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  152  Ten 
tender  babes  on  me  he  gate,  the  pawnes  of  mariage  bed. 
a  1586  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Sc.  Poems  (1786)  265  My  Eairt . . 
Quhilk  is  the  gadge  and  pand  Maist  suir  that  I  can  geif. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  Q  Prof.  St.  v.  iv.  370  The  pretious  ashes 
of  the  Saints  (the  pawn  for  the  return  of  their  souls),  a  1677 
MANTON  Exp.  Isa.  liii.  8  Wks.  1871  III.  352  By  Christ's 
resurrection  God  giveth  us  a  pawn  and  earnest,  as  it  were, 
that  we  may  expect  the  raising  of  our  own  bodies.  1845 
R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  vii.  174  As  the  schoolhouse 
rises. .at  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, — there  is  the 
emphatic  pawn,  which  that  great  Republic  gives, ..  of  enlight- 
ened freedom,  extending  civilization,  and  pure  religion, 
to.  A  pledge  or  gage  of  battle;  «  GAGE  sbl  t. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  1. 1.  74  If  guilty  dread  hath  leftthee 
so  much  strength,  As  to  take  vp  mine  Honors  pawne,  then 
stoope. 

d.  A  person  held  as  a  pledge  or  security  for 
debt,  and  used  as  a  slave. 

'837  J.  J.  H.  BURGOYNE  in  R.  R.  Madden  Life  Lady 
Blessington  (1855)  111.  519  Every  English  merchant  on  that 
coast  [Cape  Coast  Castle]  was  possessed  of  a  retinue  of 
'  pawns '  or  slaves.  1887  A.  B.  ELLIS  Tshi-spcaking  Peoples 
xvii.  237  Careful  to  recount  the  names  of  his  pawns  and 
slaves,  the  amounts  for  which  he  holds  the  former. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  deposited  or  held  as 
a  pledge ;   state  of  being  pledged  (lit.  and  fig?). 
Almost  always  in  phrases  in  pawn,  at  pawn,  to 
pawn.    (The  usual  current  sense.) 

1554  Gal-way  Arch,  in  joM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  415  Whatsoever  platte  or  silver  is  lefte  or  put  in 
paund.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  i.  293  Redeeme  from 
breaking  pawne  the  blemish'd  Crowne.  1597  —  2  Hen. 
ty,  ii.  lii  7  My  Honor  is  at  pawne,  And  but  my  going, 
nothing  can  redecme  it.  164*  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  vu. 
Wks.  1851  III.  294  To  lay  the  integrity  of  his  Logick  to 
pawn.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  3  Oct.,  Her  plate  and  jewels  are 
at  pawne  for  money.  1698  SOUTH  Sertit.  HI.  x.  381  He 
gives  his  veracity  in  pawn  to  see  it  fully  performed.  1711 
PUCKLE  Club  (1817)  69  My  poor  wedding-ring  and  best 
petticoat  in  pawn  for  forty  shillings.  1814  CARY  Dante' t  Inf. 
XI.  62  All  who.  .set  their  honesty  at  pawn, 
b.  The  action  of  pawning  or  pledging. 

18x4  GALT  Rothclan  I.  i.  vL  57  Certain  trinkets  which 
I  have  here  for  sale,  or  pawn.  1883  F.  TURNER  {title)  The 
Contract  of  Pawn  as  it  exists  at  Common  Law. 

3.  Short  lot  pawnbroker,  (vulgar  colloq.  or  slang.) 
1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (i860  II.  loo  Perhaps  they 

comes  to  sell  to  me  what  the  pawns  won't  take  in. 

4.  Comb.,    as   t pawn-ketper,  -slave  (cf.   I  d), 
•)•  -taker;  f  pawn-laid  a.,  'laid  to  ptwn',  deposited 
as  a  pledge,  pledged;  pawn-ticket,  a  ticket  issued 
by  a  pawnbroker  in  exchange  for  a  pledge  deposited 
with  him,  and  bearing  particulars  of  the  loan. 
Also  PAWNBROKER,  PAWNSHOP. 

155*  HULOET.  "Pawne  keper,  depositaries.  1597-*  B'- 
HALL  Sat.  iv.  il  15  Bearing  his  "pawn-laid  lands  upon  his 
backe  As  snailes  their  shells.  1899  MARY  KINCSLSY  If. 
African  Stud,  xviii.  435,  I  have  known  of  several  men  who, 
in  order  to  save  their  family  from  ruin  . .  have  given  them- 
selves up  as  "pawn-slaves  to  their  accusers.  1697  (  ifiv 
Penal  Laws  31  Goods.. sold  to  such  Brokers.  F"PP^s°r 
•I'awn-takers.  .858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  C7/.  ,v.  v.J^HoW- 


PAWN. 

Eng.  Moor  in.  i,  Take  my  keys  of  all  j  In  my  *pawn  Ward- 
roheyou  shall  find  to  fit  you. 

t  Pawn  (paun),  sd.3  Chiefly  Sf.  Obs.  Forms : 
5-6  povne,  6  powin,  pown,  -e,  paun,  6-7  (9) 
pawn,  -e.  [a.  OF.  poun,  poon  (Godef.),  f.paon 
(  =  fr.fao,  fa/w,  paon,Sp.pavo,pavon,  Yg.pavao,  It. 
pavone)  :—L.pavo,pavon-em  peacock.]  A  peacock. 

£1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  614  The  plesand  Povne.  1530 
LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  728  The  plesand  Pown,  moste 
angellyke  of  hew.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.  I'.  S.)  I.  337  Thair  wasof meittis . .  pertrickand plever,  duke, 
Brissill  cok  and  ppwins.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  fy 
Sloe  (revision)  ii,  The  paynted  pawn  with  Argos  eyis.  1627 
DRAYTON  Mooncalf  in  Agincourt  etc.  158  As  pyde  and  garish 
asthePawne.  [1864 BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  ^  Pop.  x.  64  A  Pea- 
cock or  Pawne,  having  its  tail  displayed,  is  '  in  its  pride  '.] 

t  Fawn,  sb.*  Obs.  Forms :  6-7  pawne,  (6 
pawen),  7  (9)  pawn.  [=  Du.  pand,  in  Plantijn 
1573  'pandt\n  pan  de  muraille,  ouvne  gallerie  ou 
cloistre,  lieu  oil  on  vend  quelqae  marchandise,  ou 
ou  on  se  pourmeine,  xystus,  peristylium,  ambu- 
lacrum'';  so  Kilian  1599;  Hexham  1678  pandt, 
'  covert-walking-place,  or  gallery  where  things  are 
sould ;  place  or  court  environed  with  pillars,  as  in 
cloisters ' ;  in  mod.Du.  Diet.  '  a  storehouse,  maga- 
zine ' ;  a  Du.  development  of  F.  pan :  see  PANE 
sbl  senses  3,  4.] 

A  gallery  or  colonnade,  a  covered  walk  or  passage, 
especially  one  in  a  bazaar,  exchange,  or  arcade, 
alongside  of  which  wares  are  exposed  for  sale. 

"575  SIR  T.  GRESHAM  in  Wills  Doctors'  Comm.  (Camden) 
59  The  bildings  called  the  Royall  Exchange,  and  all  pawnes 
and  shopes  adjoyninge.  Ibid.  60  The  saide  bildinges  . . 
pawens,  shopes.  1579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  11.  iv.  166 
Martes  and  pawncs  stored  with  outlandish  marchandize. 

1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xvii.  95  If  thou  but  please  to  walke 
into  the  Pawne,  To  buy  thee  Cambricke,  Callico,  or  Lawne. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  261  (Pegu)  This  house  is  fiuc  and 
fifty  paces  in  length,  and  hath  three  pawnes  or  walks  in  it,    ; 
and  forty  great  pillars  gilded,  which  stand  betweene  the 
walks.    1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  342  To  crie  out 
along  the  Burses,  Lombards  and  Pawnes,  That  the  Common-    ! 
wealth  and  all  were  lost.    1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2404/4  The 
West-Pawn  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  being  the  Place  now 
prepared  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.     1888  BESANT  50  Yrs. 
^£°  35  Jerman's  Exchange,  .had  an  inner  cloister  and  a 

'  pawn ',  or  gallery ..  for  the  sale  of  fancy  goods. 

tPawn,  sb.b  Obs.  rare.  [Erroneous  back- 
formation  from  PANNAGE  ;  perh.  an  error  of  Spel- 
man.]  Mast  of  trees. 

1664  Spelman's  Gloss.,  Pannagium.     Quasi  Paunagium,    [ 
silvestrium  enim  arborum  fructus  &  glandes  quidam  pawns 
vocant.  Hence  1671  CQWi.\.[nterpr.,Panntigeor  Pawnage, 
Pannagium,  Which  is  that  Food  that  the  Swine  feed  on  in    i 
the  Woods,  as  Mast  of  Beech,  Acorns,  etc.  which  some  have 
called  Pawnes. 

Fawn  (p§n),  v.  Forms:  6  Sc.  pand,  6-7 
pawne,  paune,  (pa.pple.  paund),  7-  pawn, 
[f.  PAWN  sb.2 :  cf.  Du.  panden  to  pawn,  Ger. 
pfdnden  to  distrain  upon,  pawn.]  trans.  To  give 
or  deposit  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  or  for  the  performance  of  some  action 
(something  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  non-payment 
or  non-performance)  ;  to  pledge ;  to  stake,  wager  ; 
to  risk.  a.  lit. :  esp.  to  deposit  with  or  hand  over 
to  some  one  (usually  a  pawnbroker)  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  a  loan. 

IS7»  LEVINS  Manip.  44/26  To  Paune,  pignorare.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  340  The  king 
..gart  her  pand  ane  hunder  crouns  and  ane  tune  of  wyne 
wpoun  thelnglischemenis  handis.  1599  GREENE  Groat's  IV. 
Wit  (1617)  28  His  lands  solde,  his  lewels  pawnde.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  in.  vii.  (1840)  128  The  island  he  pawned 
to  the  Templars  for  ready  money.  1711  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767) 
III.  253  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  has  pawned 
several  things.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  To  Rhea,  These 
presents  be  the  hostages  Which  I  pawn  for  my  release.  1850 
W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  ii.  36  Obliged  to  raise  funds  ..by 
pawning  his  books. 

*>•  fig-  0-  g-  one's  life,  honour,  word,  etc.). 
,?S«7  EDWARDS  Da"f>"  *  Pitkias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  55 
My  life  I  pawn  for  his.    1606  CHAPMAN  Monsieur  D'Olive 
Plays  1873  I.  218    If  I  knew  where  I  might  pawne  mine 
honon  For  some  odd  thousand  Crownes,  it  shalbe  layd. 


-  -  -       -- —  -  —  •--"-  v*--^  .I.  ATI.  *U)  i  wnl  pawn  my  me 
for  her,  she  will  never  be  pert  to  your  honour.   1860  MOTLEY 
Netherl.  (1868)  I.  vii.  385,  I  dare  pawn  my  soul, 
t  O.  slang.  (See  quot.  a  1 700.)    Obs. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  72  This  poor  man  finding 
Himself  pawn  d,  and  not  having.. money  to  discharge  the 
reckoning,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  To  Pawn 
any  Body,  to  steal  away  and  leave  him . .  to  Pay  the 
Reckoning.  1715  in  New  Cant.  Diet. 

If  Erron.  (Confused  with  PALM  v.  4.) 

1787  Minor  i.  xi.  40  Those  qualities  which  we  desire  to 
pawn  upon  the  credulous  world.  1831  MARRYAT  N.  Forster 
xxxvm,  He  has  sent  out  his.. daughters  to  me— pawned 
them  oft  upon  me. 

Hence  Pawned  ppl.  a.,  Pawning  vbl.  sb. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelm.  Term  n.  iii.  314  The  pawning 
of  thy  horse.  1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6153/2  That  the  Borrowers 
do  make  full  Payments.. in  Money  upon  the  pawned  Stock. 


flood  of  pawned  stock-especially  '  gilt-edged  '  securities— 
that  has  been  poured  on  the  market  since  then. 
Pawn,  obs.  f.  PAN  sbf>,  betel-leaf;  var.  PAND. 
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Fawnable  (pg-nab'l),  a.  [f.  PAWN  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  be  pawned. 

1742  JARVIS  Quix.  I.  in.  xxiii.  (1885)  131  A  thing  neither 
pawnable  nor  saleable.  1886  G.  R.  SIMS  in  Daily  News 
g  Dec.  5/7  They  have  nothing  pawnable  to  fall  back  upon. 
Pawning  is  the  first  thing  to  which  the  poor  resort  when  the 
wolf  comes  to  the  door. 

Pawnage  (pg-nedg).  rare.  [f.  PAWN  v.  + 
-AGE.]  The  action  or  object  of  pawning. 

1624  Up.  MOUNTAGU  Immed.  Addr.  20  No  Man  so  dearely 
payed  the  pawnage  of  folly.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  n. 
xiv.  (1872)  I.  129  Sigismund.. pawned  the  Newmark  too,— 
the  second  Pawnage  of  Brandenburg. 

Pawnage,  obs.  form  of  PANNAGE. 

Pawnbroker  (pg-nbr^ksj).  [f.  PAWN  sb£  + 
BROKER  2.]  One  engaged  in  the  business  of  lending 
money  upon  interest  on  the  security  of  articles  of 
personal  property  pawned  or  pledged. 

1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2305/3  Encouragement  and  Con- 
nivence..from  Petty-Tradesmen,  Pawn-Brokers,  and  others. 
1730  FIELDING  Author's  Farce  I.  iv,  Fetch  my  other  hat 
hither.  Carry  it  to  the  pawn-broker's.  1786  Ir.  Act  26 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  43  title,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Business  of  a 
Pawnbroker.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  ff  Lugger  n.  v. 
86  All  the  knives  and  scissors  were  at  the  pawnbroker's. 

Hence  (twnce-wds.)  Pawnbrcrkerage,  Pawn- 
brokering,  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker,  pawn- 
broking;  Pawnbro'keress,  a  female  pawnbroker; 
Pawnbro  kery,  (a)  a  pawnbroking  establishment, 
(£)  pawnbroking. 

1896  Century  Mag.  Feb.  540  Every  Jew.. must  have.. a 
notarial  authorization  for  "pawnbrokerage.  1833  LAMB 
Let.  Moxon  Lett.  1888  II.  292,  I. .wrote  for  the  *Pawn- 
brokeress's  album.  1893  JV1  #£>.  8th  Ser.  111.4/1  Employed 
in  various  *pawnbrokermg  establishments.  1821  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Rev.  XCIV.  493  Madame  Necker.. founded  a 
charitable  'pawnbrokery  at  Paris.  1833  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XXXVIII.  84  Pawnbrokery  is.. a  rational  proceeding,  for 
the  pledge  always  retains  the  value  for  which  it  is  engaged. 

Pawiibro'king,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec. :  see  -INQ!. 
Cf.  brooking  pawne  in  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  n.  i.  293, 
BROKING  vbl.  sb.  3.]  The  action  or  business  of 
a  pawnbroker;  the  occupation  of  lending  money 
on  the  security  of  articles  pawned. 
_  1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXI.  6  Pawnbroking 
is  regulated  by  law.  1875  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Diamomt  cut 
Diamond  (1876)  338  There  is  always  an  especial  run  on  the 
Government  pawn-broking  establishment.  1884  HORNER 
Florence (ed.  2)  I.  App.  566  The  Monti  di  Pieta.  .were  rather 
pawnbroking  carried  on  by  the  Municipality. 

So  Fawnbro:klng  ///.  a.,  that  carries  on  the 
business  of  a  pawnbroker. 

1765  FOOTE  Commissary  i.  Wks.  1790  II.  7  That  canting, 
couzening,  money-lending,  match-making,  pawnbroking — . 

t  Pawnde,  obs.  form  of  PANED  :  cf.  PAUNED. 

155*  in  Dillon  Calais  4  Pale  (1892)  97  One  of  Clothe  of 
golde  and  blewe  velvet  pawnde  with  flowers  of  golde. 

Pawne,  obs.  form  of  PAN  sb£,  PAWN. 

Pawnee  (p?nr).  [f.  PAWN  v.  +  -EE.]  The 
person  with  whom  something  is  deposited  as  a 
pawn  or  pledge.  (Correlative  to  pawner.) 

1683-5  tr.  Crake's  Rep.,  Jac.  245  marg.,  Tender  of  the 
money  to  the  executrix  of  a  pawnee,  and  her  refusal  to  re- 
store the  goods,  revests  them  in  the  owner.  1745-1875  [see 
PAWNER].  1875  POSTE  Gaius  in.  (ed.  2)  369  The  pawnee 
could  not  become  the  purchaser. 

Fawner  (pg'naj).  Also  (in  legal  works)  -or. 
[f.  PAWN  v.  +  -ER!,  -OR.]  One  who  pawns  ;  one 
who  deposits  something  as  a  pledge,  esp.  with 
a  pawnbroker. 

1745  Gentl.  Mag.  412  The  pawner,  or  his  assignee,  have  no 
other  security  for  the  return  of  their  goods  but  the  honour 
of  the  pawnee.  1853  WHARTON  Pennsyhi.  Digest  an  A 
pawnee  has  no  better  title  than  the  pawnor.  1875  POSTE 
Gains  in.  §  204  The  owner  or  pawnor  who  steals  a  pawn  is 
suable  for  theft  by  the  pawnee.  1902  Times  22  Rlar.  4/5 
Not  recording  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  pawner 
upon  the  tickets. 

Pawnshop  (pji-njpp).  [f.  PAWN  st2  +  SHOP.] 
A  pawnbroker's  shop  or  place  of  business. 

1849  J.  P.  ROBSON  in  Bards  o/Tyne,  The  Pawnshop  in  a 
Bleeze,  The  world  was  better  far  an  sure  When  pawnshops 
had  ne  neym  [  =  no  name].  1855  MRS-  GASKELL  North  $  S. 
I.  xx.  246  For  these . .  there  seems  no  other  resource  now 
that  their  weekly  wages  are  stopped,  but  the  pawn-shop. 
1891  E  KINGLAKE  Australian  at  H.  iu  10  Pawnshops,  with 
their  three  golden  balls  dangling  in  front. 

Paw-paw  (P9'P2:).  «••  slang  or  colloq.  ?  Obs. 
[Reduplication  of  PAW  a.]  A  nursery  expression 
for  'nasty,  improper,  naughty',  used  euphemisti- 
cally for  '  indecent,  obscene,  immoral '. 

1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Paw  paw  Tricks, 
naughty  tricks :  an  expression  used  by  nurses,  &c.  to  children. 
1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  338 
Administering  a  little  fatherly  or  motherly  correction,  .for 
paw-paw  tricks.  1812  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Two  Parsons 
vii,  All  proprietors  of  paw-paw  houses.  1825  T.  H.  LISTER 
Granby  ix.  (1836)  55  Then  went  to  say  paw-paw  things  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  1830  SCOTT  Jml.  9  July, 
I  ouching  the  songs,  an  old  rout  must  own  an  improvement 
in  the  times,  when  all  paw-paw  words  are  omitted. 

Hence  Paw-paw^ness. 

1828  Examiner  434/1  Churches  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
actresses.  Our  paw-pawness  hedgeth  with  sacred  stone, 
and  abundantly  excuseth  itself  with  Glebe  Houses.  1829 
lout.  49/2  Proposals  for  the  better  rewarding  of  paw-pawness. 

Pawpaw,  var.  PAPAW.      Paws,  pawse,  obs. 
ff.  PAUSE.    Pawsey,  obs.  f.  PALSY  sb. 
t  Paw-son.   Obs.    Shortened  form  of  DIAPASON. 


PAXBRED. 

1606  J.  RAYNOLDS  Dolarney's  Prim.  (1880)  71  His  nimble 
hand,  guided  by  supple  veynes,  With  heauenly  pawsons, 
clos'd  his  doleful  streynes. 

Pawtenar,  -er,  pawtnere,  var.  PAUTENER  sb* 

Paw-waw,  variant  of  Powwow. 

Fax  1  (pseks).  Also  6  pex.  [a.  L.  pax  peace, 
in  Christian  L.  also  the  kiss  of  peace.] 

||  1.  The  Latin  word  meaning  '  peace'.  Obs. 

The  Latin  word  is  familiar  in  certain  legal  phrases  as  Pax 
Dei,  Ecclesisc,  Regis,  the  peace  of  God,  the  Church,  the 
kings  peace;  so  pax  Romana,  the  peace  which  reigned 
between  nationalities  within  the  Roman  empire ;  so  pax 
Bntannica,  the  peace  imposed  by  British  rule. 

111485  FORTESCUE  Wks.  (1869)  476  We  shulde  firste  have 
unite  and  pax  within  our  land.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
1 1 1.  72  Ane  man  he  wes  of  policie  and  pax.  1664  Spelman's 
Gloss.,  Pax  Dei,  I'ax  Ecclesix,  Pax  Regis.  1872  WHARTON 
Law  Lex.  (ed.  5),  Pax  regis,  the  king's  peace— verge  of  the 
court.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Dec.  2/2  The  wonderful  lion 
which  figured  in  the  Poet  Laureate's  '  Pax  Britannica '  poem. 
b.  Eccl.  In  Latin  salutations  and  blessings,  as 
Pax  vobis  peace  be  with  you!  (see  quot.  1885). 

1593  PEELE  Edw.  I,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  381/2  Pax  mils,  Pax 
vobis  !  good  fellows,  fair  fall  ye.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  i.  Grey  Dolphin,  '  Of  course  I  shall ',  said  St.  Austin. 

Pax  voUscum  I  '—and  Abbot  Anselm  was  left  alone.  1885 
Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Pax  vobis  is  said  by  bishops  after  the 
'Gloria  in  Excelsis;'.  If  the  ' Gloria  '  be  not  said,  then  the 
bishop's  salutation  is  the  same  as  the  priest's — viz.  'Dominus 
vobiscum'.  The  fact  that  'Pax  vobis'  was  our  Lord's 
Easter  greeting  to  the  Apostles  made  it  unsuitable  for 
penitential  days. 

C.  qnasi-z'xA  (in schoolboy  slang).  'Keepquiet!' 
'  Truce ! ' 

1852-82  ROGET  Thesaurus  §  403  Silence.  ..Int.  hush! 
silence  1  soft !  whist !  tush  !  chut !  tut  !  pax  !  1872  Rout- 
ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  615/1  There's  been  a  sort  of  'pax' 
called  all  round.  1899  KIPLING  Stalky,  In  Ambush  4  'Pax, 
Turkey.  I'm  an  ass.f 

2.  Eccl.    The  kiss  of  peace :   see  PEACE  sb.  4  ; 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pax :  see  sense  3.  rare. 

ci44o  Protnp.  Parv.  388/1  Pax,  of  kyssynge  (v.  r.  or 
kyssynge),  osculum,  velosculumpacis,  a  1548  HALL  Ckron., 
Rich.  Ill  26  The  Cardinall  song  the  masse,  and  after  paxe, 
the  kynge  and  the  quene  discended.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron. 
1 1.  802  The  sate  still  vntill  the  Paxe  was  geuen.  1853  ROCK 
Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xii.  160  The  Salisbury  rubric  was  to 
send,  just  before  the  communion,  the  '  Pax  '  all  about  the 
church.  This . .  was  conveyed  from  one  to  another  by  a  kiss 
upon  the  cheek. 

3.  Eccl.  A  tablet  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  glass,  or 
other  material,  round  or  quadrangular,  with  a  pro- 
jecting handle  behind,  bearing  a  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion  or  other  sacred  subject,  which  was 
kissed  by  the  celebrating  priest  at  Mass,  and  passed 
to   the   other   officiating  clergy  and   then  to  the 
congregation  to  be  kissed  ;  an  osculatory. 

It  came  into  use  during  the  i3th  c.  as  a  symbolic  substitute 
for  the  kiss  of  peace:  see  PEACE  sb.  2.  In  England  its  use  died 
out  after  the  Reformation ;  in  the  Roman  Church  it  is  now 
used  in  certain  monastic  communities  on  special  occasions. 
CI375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  514  pere  when  \a 
prest  ()>o]  pax  wil  kis,  knele  bou  &  praye  ben  bis.  £1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  333  And  eek  he  waiteth  or  desireth  to 
sitte  or  elles  to  goon  aboue  hym  in  the  wey  or  kisse  pax,  or 
been  encensed  or  goon  to  offryng  biforn  his  neighebore. 
(11450  LYDG.  Vcrtut  of  Masse  (c  1505)  cj  b,  The  people  of 
loue  and  hyghe  degre  Kysse  the  pax  a  token  of  vnyte.  1528 
TINDALE  Doctr.  Treat.  (Parker  Soc.)  279  Yea  to  kiss  the 
pax,  they  think  it  a  meritorious  deed.  1545  Rates  of 
Customs  c  iij,  Paxes  the  grace  xiii.  1588  CROWLEY  Delw. 
Answ.  40 b,  Innocent  the  first  ..inuented  the  kissing  of 
the  Paxe  at  Masse.  i6at  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to 
Rdr.  (1676)  17/1  Had  he  been  present  at  a  Masse,  and  seen 
such  kissing  of  Paxes,  Crucifixes,  Cringes,  Duckings  [etc.]. 
1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  u.  389  A  rich  Pax  of  Mother  of 
Pearle.  1826  MRS.  BRAY  De  Foix  x.  (1884)  107  He  was  next 
presented  with  the  Pax,  which  he  also  solemnly  kissed.  1840 
Penny  Cycl.-H\ll.M 

fig-  '589  WARNER  Alb.  Etig.  vi.  xxxi.  136  Her  lippes 
meane  while  my  Pex  :  Ply  Sir  (quoth  she)  your  busie  trade, 
you  are  besides  the  Tex. 

4.    transf.    (Public  School   slang.)     A   friend ; 
good  friends.     To  be  good  pax,  to  be  good  friends. 
1781  BENTHAM  Mem.  <J-  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  100  If  any. 
thing  should  happen  to  jumble  us  together,  we  may  perhaps 
be  good  pax.     1900  C.  B.  MOUNT  Let.  to  Editor,  At  Win- 
chester (c  1840)  we  used  to  talk  of  '  making  pax '  with  some 
one,  in  sense  of  establishing  a  friendship :  we  even  used 
'  Pax  '  in  sense  of '  friend  ' : — 'a  great  pax  of  mine  '. 
t  Pax  2.  Obs.     A  corrupt  form  of  Pox.     In  phr. 
Pax  on  (him,  it,  etc.)/ 

1641  BROME  Jem.  Crew  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  422  Pax  o'  your 
fine  Thing.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  n.  i,  Pax  on't ! 
1716  ADDISON  Drummer  in.  i,  Pax  on  him,  what  do  1  give 
him  the  hearing  for  ! 

f  Pa-xboard,  obs.  var.  of  next,  after  BOARD  sb. 

1481  LITTLETON  Willin  Test.  Vetnsta  (1826)  I.  364  A  paxe- 

borde,  two   cruetts,    and   a  sakering-bell.      1500  Inv.   St. 

Dunstan's,  Canterb.  ibid.,  A  pax  borde  off  latin,  a  crucyf)'* 

for  a  pax  borde  off  coper  &  gyltt. 

t  Paxbred.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  paxbreyd,  4-5 
-brede,  -bred,  6  -bredd.  [f.  PAX!  +  EKED  sb. 
board.]  =  PAX  I  3. 

1350  in  Riley  Mem.  Land.  (1868)  263  Paxbred.  1395  i" 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  5,  I  bequethe  a  chales  and  a  paxbred. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  388/1  Pax  brede,  osculatortum.  1472 
in  Wilts.  Archxol.  etc.  Mag.  (1868)  XI.  337  A  pakisbrede 
ofyvere  w"1  aymage  of  our  lorde  as  he  swette  blode.  I5°9 
in  S,,ss.  Archxol.  Coll.  XLI.  27,  iij  paxbredds.  [1881 
Academy  16  Apr.  284  A '  paxbrede  '  representing  the  crucifix 
with  Mary  and  John.] 


f.     [A  word  used  in  many  dialect 
%.,  fic-fac, fig-fag ,  etc. ,  the  earliest 


PAXILLA. 

I!  Fazllla  (paeksHa).  tool.  PI.  -83.  [mocl.L., 
from  classical  L.  paxitlus  small  stake,  peg.]  A 
pillarlike  pedicel  in  cchinoilerms,  surmounted  by 
a  tuft  of  minute  calcified  spinelets  attached  to  the 
integument. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anint.  Life  142  The  spines.. may  carry  a 
coronet  of  numerous  calcified  setae  on  their  apices  when 
they  arc  called  '  paxillae '.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gcgeiiliaur's  Comf. 
Attat.  206  The  incompletely  calcified  stalk  of  the  pedicel- 
iaria  corresponds  to  the  stalk  of  the  paxilla  of  the  Asterida. 

Hence  Paxi  liar  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  paxillae ; 
Paxi  Hate  a.,  having  paxilla:  ;  PaxilU  ferous  a., 
bearing  paxillre  ;  Paxi'lliform  a.,  having  the  shape 
of  a  paxilla. 

1857  MAYNK  Kxpos.  Lex.  892/1  Having  the  body  furnished 
with  appendices, ..paxilliferous.  188981^0™  in  Challenger 
Rep.,  Zool.  XXX.  286  Plates  of  the  abactinal  area  more  or 
less  truly  paxiniform.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Paxillate. 

fPaxillary,  a.  Obs.  Erroneous  form  of  BASIL  AKY, 
applied  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

}  Med.L.  basilus^  appears  to  have  been  written  passillus, 
and  associated  with  paxillus,  ^\\\n^passillare^paj:iUarie. 
\c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  no  (Ashm.)  J>e  .vn.  boon  is  cle- 
pid  passillare,  be  which  is  not  of  be  boones  of  be  heed,  but 
he  susteynej*  alle  be  obere  boonys  of  be  heed.  {Add.  MS. 
10440  If.  2,  adds]  ^  he  is  vnterberynjje  in  f»e  hynder  partie 
al  pe  bones  of  be  heued,  &  berfore  he  is  clepid  be . .  paxillus.] 
1548-77  VICAHY  Anat.  iii.  (1888)  28  The  seuenth  and  last 
[bone] ..  of  the  head  is  called  Paxillarie,  or  Bazillarie;  the 
\vhiche  bone  is,  as  it  were,  the  wedge  vnto  all  the  other 
seuen  bones  of  the  head,  and  doth  fasten  them  togeather. 
And  thus  be  all  numbred  :  the  first  is  the  Coronal  bone,., 
the  seuenth  is  Paxillari,  or  Bazillari. 

Fa'xillo-'Se,  a.  [f.  L.  paxillus  or  mod.L. 
paxilla  (see  above)  +  -OSE.]  a.  Geol.  Resembling 
a  small  stake  (Ogilvie,  Annandale,  1882).  b.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Paxillosse,  a  group  of  echino- 
derms  bearing  paxillse  (Funk  1895). 

llPaxi-llUB.  Zool.  [L.  paxillus  small  stake, 
pep.]  =  PAXILLA  (Webster  1890). 

Paxwax  (pse'ksiwaeks).     Now  dial,  and  colloq. 
Also  5  paxwex,  paswax,  7  pax-waxe,  7-9  pack- 
wax,  9  paxywaxy. 
forms,  e.g.  Flx-FAX,_ 

known  being  fax-wax  orfex-wex  (W.  de  Bibbes- 
worth  13..),  which  appears  to  contain  OE./eax, 
ME.fex,fax  (see  FAX),  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
OE.  *weax  growth,  from  weaxan  to  grow,  wax  ; 
cf.  the  parallel  Ger.  synonym  haarwachs  sinew,  f. 
hoar  hair  +  wachs,  wax-,  growth  ;  cf.  also  MDu. 
gee! hoar  'yellow  hair"  =  tendon. 

In  German,  Grimm  instances  the  second  element  in  various 
forms,  e.g.  in  OHG.  uualto-vualiso,  vuinuuahs,  nerve,  etc.] 

A  name  for  the  stout  elastic  tendon  extending 
from  the  dorsal  vertebras  to  the  occiput,  and  serving 
as  a  support  for  the  head,  in  various  mammals,  as 
the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  etc.;  in  others,  as  in  man, 
existing  in  less  developed  form ;  the  nuchal  liga- 
ment, fixfax,  whitleather. 

(13. .  Gloss  II'.  de  Bibbesw.  (MS.  Camb.  Gg.  1. 1  If.  280  0/2), 
K  si  ad  derere  le  wen  au  col  (gloss  fax  wax  [v.r.  fex  wex]).j 
t'  1440  Promp.  Parv.  388/1  Paxwax,  synewe  (Pynson  pax- 
wex).  14..  Arund.  MS.  42  If.  44 b,  Detle  ..  helpeb  for 
brussures  of  be  paxwax  and  of  be  brawn.  Ibid.  90  b,  It 
\Galban\tm\  is  gode  for  . .  pe  shote  in  p_e  lacertys,  i.  in  be 
paswaxis.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  iii.  219  This  [sinew] 
of  the  common  Farriers  is  called  pax-waxe.  a  l68a  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Tracts  viii.  Wks.  1836  IV.  205  Words  of  no  general 
reception  in  England,  but  of  common  use  in  Norfolk,  or 
peculiar  to  the  East  Angle  countries;  as  bawnd,  bunny, 
thank, .  .paxn'a.r.  1691  RAY  Coll.  Words  Pref.,  Paxwax. . 
is  a  word  not  conjined  to  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  but  far  spread 
over  England ;  used,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Oxfordshire.  1691 
—  Creation  [.(1692)  150  Which  Aponeurosis . .  is  taken  notice 
of  by  the  Vulgar  by  the  name  of  Fixfax,  or  Packwax,  or 
Whit-leather.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  (1723)  323  That 
strong.. ligament.. called  the  Whiteleather,  PacKwax,..and 
Fixfax.  1848  CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  33  The  ligament  of 
the  neck  of  many  quadrupeds,  commonly  Known  as  the  paxy- 
waxy.  1865  BANKS  Wakefield  Wds.,  As  tough  as  pax-wax. 

Pay  (iv1),  sb.  Also  4  pai,  payl,  4-7  paie, 
Paye,  5  pey.  [n.  OF.faie  =  fr.paia,paga,  Sp., 
Tg.,  It.paga,  f.  the  vb.  pagare ,  payer  to  PAY.] 

ft.  Satisfaction,  contentment,  pleasure,  liking. 
To  pay :  to  a  person's  satisfaction,  acceptably. 
Chiefly  with  possessive  :  to,  at  (a  person's)  pay, 
as  he  likes,  so  as  lo  please  him.  Obs. 

c  1300  liody  ff  Sovl  in  Maps'  Poems  (Camden)  334  A  body 
..  That  havde  ben  a  mody  kny}t.  and  lutcl  served  God  to 
P»y5.  13..  A".  .!//>.  3796  Yiityeschole,ofmynpayc,OrYgo 
hcnncs,  more  asay  1  13..  K.  K.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1164  Hit  watz 
not  at  my  pryncez  paye,  Hit  payed  hym  not  bat  I  so  flonc. 
1361  L^NGU  /'.  PI.  A.  VL  39  For  bauh  I  Sigge  hit  myself,  I 
serue  him  to  paye,  I  haue  myn  hure  of  him  wel,  and  ober- 
while  more,  c  1375  Cursor  M.  22939  (Fairf.)  A  potter,  .quen 
he  his  new  vessel  for-dos  &  hit  be  nojt  vn-to  his  pay.  a  1415 
loid.  3655  (Trin.)  Vcnisoun  bou  hast  him  nomcn  Deyntily 
tc  to  his  pay  [earlier  MSS.  behoue].  1:1430  Syr  Gener. 
5665  Of  hors  and  armes  at  his  pay  The  Soudon  yave 

inthesameday.  a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rumnijmg 395.  I  dranke 
not  this  sennet  A  draught  to  my  pay.  ifoa  Archprifst 

-ontrov.  (Camden)  II.  4  He  answered  him  not  to  his  pay. 

2.  The  action  of  paying,  payment  (esp.  of  wages 
or  hire) ;  with//.,  one  of  the  periodical  payments 

of  wages  to  workmen  or  others. 
'"144° 'Promp.   I'ar-.'.  ,77/1   Pay,  or  payment,   solucio. 

CIS7°  R.  TVurvx  in  Chron.  Calais  iCamden)  Introd.   19 


577 

'  PayenRe  to  the  said  victuallers  from  paie  to  paie  that  wa< 
made  ther  by  the  queues  majestic  their  saidc  somincs  of 
money.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev,  iv.  v,  At  the  fixed 
day  of  pay.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  ling.  i.  Ixiv.  (1759) 
133  Rather  to  score  it  up  against  the  future,  than  require 
present  pay.  i85j  KINGSLEY  Htrtw.  iii,  '  No  pay  no  play' 
is  as  good  a  rule  for  priest  as  for  layman.  187*  Daily  A'rirs 
3  Oct.  5  The  *  pays  '  are  the  markers  in  the  chronological 
table  of  the  miner.  He  refers  to  a  past  event  as  having 
occurred  so  many  pays  back. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  paid,  or  receiving 
wages  or  hire  :  chiefly  in  phr.  in  pay,  in  receipt  of 
wages;  in  the  pay  of,  in  the  paid  employment  of. 

1596  SIIAKS.  I  lien.  //',  in.  ii.  126  Like  enough,.  .To  fight 
against  me  vnder  Percies  pay.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  KingtL  ff 
Comwuf.  (1603)  168  Armed  troopes  which  he  keepeth  in  con* 
tinuall  pay  and  action.  1671  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccliuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  509  His  provisions  for  sea  were 
already  made,  his  men  raised  and  in  pay.  1743  BULKELEY 
&  CUMMINS  Voy,  S.  Seas  Pref.  13  When  they  were  out  of 
Pay,  they  look'd  upon  themselves  as  their  own  Masters. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  197  Unless  we  should  suppose 
that  the  murderers  were  in  the  payof  Sparta.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  I.  xv,  People  in  your  pay  or  employment. 

3.  concr.    Money  paid  for  labour  or  service  ; 
wages,  hire,  salary,  stipend. 

ci33o  R,  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  263  The  kyng  bis  pay  has 
notnen,  and  in  cofres  has.  c  1430  Freemasonry  (Halliw.) 
23  Whenne  the  mason  taketh  hys  pay  of  the  mayster.  1590 
SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc,  Weapons  Ded.  7  To  terrific  their  soldiers 
from  demand.  ng  of  their  paies  due.  1657  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Paruta's  Pol.  Disc.  172  They  take  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions .  .  making  Timari  thereof.  .  which  are  Pays  or  Revenues 
assigned  over  to  the  Soldiers.  1757  Jos.  HARRIS  Coins  41 
Is  not  their  pay..  scanty  enough  already?  185*  THACKERAY 
Esmond  n.  iii,  I  take  the  Queen's  Pay  in  Quin's  Regiment. 
t  b.  Dead  pay  :  see  DEAD  PAY.  Obs. 
•f  c.  (?)  A  soldier  in  receipt  of  pay.  Obs. 

1511  WOLSEY  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  189  That  the 
lanccknygtes  being  not  past  with  the  Countie  Felix  7000 
pays,  wer  at  Porte  Sus  la  Sone. 

4.  fig.  Payment,  or  that  which  is  paid,  in  any 
metaphorical    sense  ;    retaliation,   punishment  or 
blows  inflicted;   penalty  or  retribution  suffered; 
recompense,  etc.  bestowed.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1300  Body  ff  Soul  in  Maps*  Poems  (Camden)  335  Jeot 
schallou}  come,  .and  I  the  with,  for  to  kepen  oure  harde  pay. 
c  1400  Ywaine  ff  Gnw.  2476  The  geant  gaf  he  ful  gude  pay, 
He  smate  oway  al  his  left  cheke.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x. 
31  Fame  is  my  meed,  and  glory  vertues  pay.  159*  SHAKS. 
yen.  ff  Ad.  89  But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way.  i6oa  —  Ham.  i. 
iii.  106  That  you  haue  lane  his  tenders  for  true  pay. 

6.  To  be  good  (etc.)  pay  :  to  be  sure  to  pay  one's 
debts  (colloq.)  ;  fig.  to  be  profitable,  afford  profit. 

1717  GAY  Fablfs  i.  x.  64  If  you'd  employ  your  pen,  Against 
the  senseless  sons  of  men,  ..No  man  is  better  pay  than  I  am. 
1809  MAI  KIN  Gil  Bias  ill.  iii.  F  3  Great  men  are  good  pjy  in 
the  long  run,  they  often  marry  rich  heiresses,  and  then  old 
scores  are  wiped  off.  1842  POK  Murders  Rue  Morgue 
Wks.  1864  I.  187  They  were  excellent  pay. 

•(•  b.  Better  pay,  something  more  profitable  or 
advantageous  ;  an  advantage.  Obs. 

13.  .  Coer  de  L.  364  [He]  came  agayn  by  another  way,  And 
thought  to  make  a  better  pay.  a  1330  Roland  ff  I7.  840 
Mine  worj>  be  raber  pay.  14..  Sir  benes  (MS.  M)  501  He 
sye,  it  was  no  better  payc,  But  shifte  hym  in  the  bcste  way. 

6.  Mining.  A  remunerative  yield  of  metal  in 
a  bed  of  ore  :  cf.  PAY-  2. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ff  Mining  91  It  is  in  this 
stratum  of  40  feet  where  the  rich  pay  will  be  found.  i88a 
Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Free.  Met.  U.  S.  105  Brown  &  Co.  work 
a  sluicing  claim  with  good  results.  William  George,  just 
below,  has  lately  got  good  pay.  Cotnb.  :  see  PAY-  in  com- 
bination, 3. 


Pay  (p^)>  v-1  Pa-t-  and  PPle-  paid 
Forms:  3-5  paie(n,  paye(n,  (3  paije,  4  pai,  5 
pay  50,  5-6  pey),  4-7  paie,  paye,  4-  pay.  Pa.  i. 
paid,  in  senses  13,  14  payed;  3-6  payde,paide, 
4-6  Sc.  payit.  Pa.pple.  paid,  in  senses  13,  14, 
payed  ;  4  pa^ed,  4-6  payde,  5  -id,  5-6  Sc.  -it  ; 
also  3-4  with  prefixed  i-,  3-6  y-,  (5  ypayt).  [ME. 
a.  F.  payer  (i  2th  c.  in  Littre)  to  pay,  in  OF.  also  to 
appease,  satisfy,  please  (so  in  Cotgr.  1611)  =  Pr., 
Sp.,  Pg.  pagar,  It.  pagare  :—  L.  pacare  to  appease, 
pacify,  reduce  to  peace,  in  med.L.  also  '  to  pay  ',  f. 
pax,  f  de-em  peace.  The  sense  '  pacify  ',  applied 
specifically  to  that  of  '  pacify  or  satisfy  a  creditor  ', 
came  in  Com.  Romanic  to  mean  'to  pay  a  creditor', 
and  so  '  to  pay"  generally.  '  In  some  of  the  Romanic 
langs.  the  vb.  has  still  both  senses  ;  but  in  Fr.  as 
in  Eng.  the  sense  '  satisfy,  please  '  is  now  obs.] 

fl.  trans.  To  appease,  pacify,  satisfy,  content, 
please,  gratify;  to  be  acceptable  to,  gain  or  meet  with 
the  approval  of  :  -=  APAY  I.  Most  freq.  in  pa.pple. 
Satisfied,  content,  pleased  ;  also  strengthened  by 
•well;  so  ill  paid,  displeased,  dissatisfied.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  179  And  3iet  ne  wile  be  louerd 
ben  paid  mid  his  rihcte  mol.  <zia*5  Ancr.  R.  318  pus 
I  souhte  delit  :  hwu  I  mest  muhtc  paien  mine  lustes  brune. 
c  1175  LAY.  10535  r^8  ihorde  be  kaiser  And  him  paide  swibe 
wel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7814  Wei  he  wend  wit  his  tibing 
For  to  pai  dauid  be  king.  13,.  Gaw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1379 
How  payez  yow  bis  play?  £1430  Syr  Gentr.  (Roxb.)  7558 
The  long  terme  did  hir  not  pay  To  abide  so  long  the 
manage,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan/.  377/2  Payyd.  and  qvemyd,  or 
p\Ky$,placatns.  ^1460  Townelcy  Myst.  ii.  244  Luke  well 
.  .  that  thou  negh  not  the  tree  of  life  :  ffor  if  thou  do,  he  bese 
ill  paide.  1496  Dives  f,  I'aup.  (W.  de  W.)  vn.  iv.  jSo/a 


PAT. 

Poore  folk*  be  not  payed  with  suffycyem  tyuynge  but  couete 
more  than  theym  nedeth.  i£oi  DOUGLAS  /'a/.  Hon.  \\.  vii, 
I  held  roe  payit  of  thair  eslait. 

fb.  intr.  To  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  (to).  Obs. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Sel,   Wks.  III.  40  pat  spirit.. be  which  U 

verrili  kyndelid  wij>  be  fier  of  be  Holy  Goost,  to  be  which. . 

no  passing  bing  paiep,  but  al  neshli  lust,  .lu^ip  and  is  viile 

•    to  it.    c  1460  Toumetey  Myst.  xx.  198  My  prefer  may  both 

pleas  and  pay  To  all  the  lordys. 

2.  trans.  To  give  to  (a  person)  what  is  due  in 
discharge  of  a  debt,  or  as  a  return  for  services 
done,  or  goods  received,  or  in  compensation  for 
injury  done ;  to  remunerate,  recompense. 

c  »so  O.  Kent.  Sfrm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  33  Se  sergant..so 
paide  bo  werkmen  and  yaf  cuerich  ane  peny.  136*  LANGU 
/'.  PI.  A.  iv.  61  Him  for  his handidandi  Rediliche  he  payede. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Annt  (S.  T.  S.)  135  The  marchand 
salbe  payit  of  his  hors.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \.  ii.  56 
Sixe  pence  that  I  had. .To  pay  the  Sadler  for  my  MistrU 
crupper,  16*5  MASSINGEK  New  Way  iv.  ii,  I  will  pay  you 
in  private.  1710  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  HI.  60  Tell  me  bow 
accounts  stand  between  us,  that  you  may  be  paid.  1813 
MAR.  EDGE  WORTH  J'atn-n.  iii,  He  had  been.. paid  by  the 
job.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  v.  62,  I  expect 
they  willpay  me.,  for  the  outlay. 

b.  To  pay  off  (rarely  up} :  to  pay  in  full  and 
discharge ;  to  give  all  that  is  owing  to  and  thus 
settle  accounts  with ;  spec,  to  pay  and  discharge  the 
crew  of  (a  ship)  upon  completion  of  a  commission. 
To  pay  out :  to  get  rid  of  by  paying. 

1710  STEELE  Tatler  No,  143  P  i,  I .  .desired  her  to  pay  off 
her  Coach,  for  1  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  to  her.  1758  J. 
BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  23  They  shall. .be  paid  on,  and 
discharged.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  HI.  ix.  PI  The  establish- 
ment was  paid  up  and  discharged.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh. 
Easy  xi,  1  he  ship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  was  paid 
off.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Bozt  Broker's  Ma»t  The  money 
was  raised,  and  the  execution  was  paid  out.  1887  D.  C 
MURRAY  Old  Blazer's  Hero  ix,  The  Man  in  Possession  had 
been  paid  out. 

C.   To  pay  off  (intr.  for  passive,  of  a  ship :  see  b). 

•*"  Daily  AVav  27  July  5/4  The  Thrush.. will  then  go 


to  Cowes  and  afterwards  to  Chatham,  where  she  will  pay 
pff.  1896  Ibid.  2i  Aug.  2/5  The  Meteor. .is  to  pay  off 
immediately  and  proceed  to  lay  up. 


3.  fig.  or  gen.  To  reward,  recompense,  requite, 
give  what  is  due  or  deserved  to  (a  person),    a.  in 
good  or  neutral  sense. 

a  1435  Cursor  M.  5789  (Trin.)  Say  I  shal  hem  soone  pay. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsop  \.  xix,  Thenne  is  the  tyme 
come  that  he  must  be  payed  of  his  Werkes  and  dedes.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  37  So :  you 'r  paid,  a  1774  GOLUSM.  tr. 
Scarron's  Com.  Rmiance  (1775)  II.  232  He  was  sure  to  be 
paid  on  the  double  in  treats  for  his  condescension.  1898  H. 
PAUL  Men  ff  Lett.  (1901)  170  Mr.  Place  and  his  associates, 
to  adopt  a  French  phrase,  payed  themselves  with  words. 

b.  in  malam  parlem :  To  give  (one)  his  deserts, 
visit  with  retribution,  chastise,  punish.     Formerly 
often  pay  home  (HOME  adv.  5) ;  later  also  pay  off, 
and  in  mod.  colloq.  nse  pay  out.     To  pay  any  one 
in  liis  own  coin  :  see  COIN  st.  7  b. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  90,  Y  canne  not  telle  you 
the  halff  of  her  cruelte..But  she  was  paied..atte  the  last. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  101  b,  If  any  man  come  neare  hir 
behmde  she  payeth  him  home.  1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr. 
Castanheda's  Cony.  E.  Ind.  i.  xlvi.  102  b.  He  would  paye 
him  for  all  his  faigned  lyes.  1707  Curios,  in  Huso,  f,  Card. 
242  He  pays  off  Aristotle  and  his  Followers  with  too  violent 
a  ZeaL  1863  [see  BACK  adv.  8].  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE 
Shots.  Char.  viii.  198  They,  in  return,  (as  the  vulgar  phrase 
has  it,)  '  pay  him  out '.  1888  J.  HAWTHORNE  Trag.  Myst. 
iii,  They  would  bear  Hanier  a  grudge  ..  and  would  plot 
together  to  pay  him  off.  1893  EARL  DUNMOUE  Pamirs  II. 
252  The  only  way.  .was  to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin. 

c.  spec.  To  inflict   bodily  chastisement  upon, 
beat,  flog.     Now  dial,  or  slang. 

1581  W.  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  L  II.  285 
Vet  were  they  all  sowndly  payed,  and  sent  home  to  there 
masters.  1607  PEFYS  Diary  22  Apr.,  Thence  home,  and  find 
the  boy  out  of  the  house  and  office . .  I  did  pay  his  coat  for 
him.  a  1806  in  R.  Jamieson  Pep.  Ball.  I.  329  There  I  paid 
her  baith  back  and  side,  Till  a'  her  banes  play  d  clatter. 
1815  BROCKETT  A'.  C.  Gloss.,  Pay,  to  beat,  to  drub.  '  The 
rascal  pays  his  wife '.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log  Sea-wai/ 
312  He  had  been  paying  somebody  with  the  'fore-topsail 
sheet '. 

4.  To  give  a  recompense  for,  to  recompense, 
reward,  requite  (a  service,  work,  or  action  of  any 
kind)  :  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.   Also,  of  a  thing,  To 
yield  a  recompense  for,  to  reward. 

14..  Sir  Beuet  158/3381  +  2  (MS.  M)  Youre  service  I  wyll 
well  paynl  cts/K  C'TESS  PEMBHOKE  Pi.  LXII.  v.  Lord... 
each  mans  work  is  paid  by  thce.  1603  SHAKS.  Meat./or  M. 
v.  L  415  Haste  still  paies  haste.  «6io  —  Temp.  v.  i.  70, 
I  will  pay  thy  graces  Home  both  in  word,  and  deede.  1641 
J.  SHUTK  Sarah  f,  Hagar(i(>vj>  178  The  Sin  of  Oppression, 
sure  enough,  will  be  payed  home,  either  here,  or  in  hell,  or 
in  both.  1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  I-  W  '«  *JS»  mor<! 
than  pay  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  write  it.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  it.  i, '  I  hope  it's  a  good  business  ?  . .  No.  Poo«y 
paid '.  1868  G.  MACDONALD  Gospel  Women  ix.  i,  Enough 
he  labours  for  his  hire  i  Yea,  nought  can  pay  his  pain. 

5.  To  give,  deliver,  or  hand  over  (money,  or 
some  other  thing)  in  return  for  goods  or  services, 
or  in  discharge  of  an  obligation ;  to  render  (a  sum 
or  amount  owed).     Also  with  double  obj.  or  clnt. 
of  person  ('I  paid  him  the  money'),  and  hence  in 
indirect  passive  ('  he  was  paid  the  money    = 
money  was  paid  to  him ').     Also  transf.  :  cf.  6  b 

«i»«  Ancr.  R.  290  Hire  wurS  bet  he  .paide  uor  hire. 
,^  R.  G~ouc.  (RolSl)  10244  Sixe  &  ** 
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hii  paiden  him  atten  ende.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6745  Qua 
stehs  seep,  or  ox,  or  cu,..Oxen  fine  for  an  he  pai.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  381  He  profred  to  paye  A  peny  or 
tweyne  More  ban  it  was  worth.  ^1410  LOVE  Bonavent. 
Mirr.  ix.  (Sherard  MS.),  Whan  Joseph  hadde  payed  |>e 
money  for  hym.  1526  TINDALE  Matt,  xviii.  29  Have 
pacience  with  me.  and  I  will  paye  the  all.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  IV,  ill.  ill.  201  The  Monie  is  paid  backe  againe. 
a  1692  POLLEXFEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  12  He  will  pay  but 
Sixteen  Shillings  of  the  Pound.  1771  Junius  Lett.  xhx.  256 
Every  shilling  of  it  was  scrupulously  paid.  1848  THACKERAY 
Gt.  Hoggarty  Diamond  xii,  That  in  which  poor  Mr.  Tidd 
invested  his  money  did  not  pay  id.  in  the  pound.  1885  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  u  Sept.  9/2  Irish  wool  that  had  never  'paid 
the  King  a  farthing  '. 

b.  With  advbs.  To  pay  away,  in,  over,  out,  etc. 
Pay  down :  to  lay  down  (money)  in  payment ;  to 
pay  immediately  or  on  the  spot  (also^. :  see  7). 

1557  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  265 
Payeng vij" done.  i6nNottingham Rec.  IV.  sSsAlexander 
Staples  shalbe  made  burgesse  paying  x."-  downe  in  hand. 
1668  in  joM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  61  Paying 
over  the  third  part  of  the  profits.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  60  He  had  paid  in  all  the  money.  1809  R.  LANCFORD 
Introd.  Trade  95,  I  was  to  have  paid  away  your  note 
tomorrow.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  vi.  §  41.  50  He 
has  already  paid  out  a  large  sum  as  wages.  1883  Manck. 
Exam.  21  July  5/2  They  had  to  pay  down  one-fourth  of 
the  price  in  ready  cash.  a.  1901  BESANT  Five  years'  Tryst 
(1902)  38  Now,  sir,  ..I  pay  over  to  you.,  the  sum  of 
^178.  4J.  lo*/.— here  it  is. 

6.  To  give  or  hand  over  the  amount  of,  give 
money  in  discharge  of  (a  debt,  dues,  tribute,  tithes, 
ransom,  fees,  hire,  wages,  etc.). 

c  1380,  etc.  [see  DEBT  sb.  i],  1382  WYCLIF  Matt,  xvii,  23 
3oure  maister  payeth  nat  tribute?  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  539 
Hise  tithes  payde  he  fut  faire  &  wel.  14x3  Pilgr.  Sowfe 
(Caxton  1483)  iv.  xiii.  63  It  passeth  his  power  to  payen  his 
raunson.  1448  Paston  Lett.  I.  69  He  hath  payd  hys  feys. 
1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  245  They  were  nat  payd 
their  hyre.  Ibid.  250  Theyr  wages  were  nat  payde.  1611 
BIBLE  Ezra  iv.  13  Then  will  they  not  pay  tolle,  tribute,  and 
custome.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxxv,  I  have.. paid 
scot  and  lot  and  the  King's  taxes.  1883  FROUDE  Short 
Stud.  IV.  n.  ii.  180  The  prices  which  we  paid  for  everything 
were  preposterous.  1889  Harper's  Weekly  XXXIII.  984/2 
The.. Company.. was  able  to  pay  dividends. 

b.  transf.    Of  a  thing:    To  furnish  or  yield 
(money,  etc.)  for  the  discharge  of  (a  debt  or  other 
obligation) ;    also  said  of  goods  on  which  duty, 
toll,  or  the  like  is  paid. 

1656  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  (1659)  204  Parliament 
..gave  him  but  two  subsidies;  which  would  hardly  pay 
Advance  money  to  the  Officers  and  souldiers.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  468  That  this  estate  should  be  liable  to 
pay  these  debts.  1840  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr.  (Rtldg.)  325 
Everything  must  pay  toll.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I. 
555  Cups  that  had  paid  the  Gesar's  debt  Could  he  have  laid 
his  hands  on  them, 

c.  With  advbs.   Pay  off:   to  pay  in  full,  and 
thus  discharge  the  obligation  ;  to  clear  off  (a  debt 
or  claim)  by  payment  (also  fig.,  see  7).     Pay  up  : 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  (what  is)  owing  up  to 
the  time ;  to  make  up  arrears  of  payment. 

1434  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  437/2  The  residue  to  be  paied  up 
to  the  Kyng.  1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  150  f  9  I'll  pay  off 
your  extravagant  Bills  once  more.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen, 
Counting-ho.  27  If.. he  should  voluntarily  pay  up  the  abate, 
merit.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  71  Arrears  were 
paid  up.  1885  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  459  To  enable  the 
directors  to  pay  off  pressing  liabilities. 

7.  fig.  (or  in  figurative  expressions)  :  To  give  or 
render  (anything  owed,  due,   or  deserved)  ;  to  dis- 
charge (an  obligation).     (Also,  with  double  obj.  or 
dat.  of  person,  and  hence  in  indirect  passive:  cf.  5.) 

a.  To  give,  render  (something  that  is  due,  or 
that  the  other  person  has  a  right  to) ;  to  discharge, 
perform  (a  vow)  ;  to  give  up,  surrender  (something 
figured  as  owed,  e.  g.  one's  life).      To  pay  one  s 
debt  to  nature,  or  nature's  debt :  (spec.}  to  die  :  see 
DEBT  sb.  4  b. 

1340-70  Alex.  4-  Dind,  716  A  fair  pokok  of  pris  men  paien 
to  mno.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  804  Whan  he  wolde 
paye  his  wyf  nir  dette.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  162  A-mendes 
the  be-hovythe  to  pay.  >6n  SHAKS.  Wint.  f.  v.  i.  3  You  haue 
.  .indeed  pay'd  downe  More  penitence,  then  done  trespas. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  11.247  Nor  would  [they]  pay. Their 
own  vows  to  thee.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  '°  Our 
stomachs  told  us,  it  was  full  high  time  to  pay  Nature  her 
due.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vi.  40  To  you  the  promis'd 
Poem  I  will  pay.  1707  WATTS  Hymn,  Praise,  everlasting 

E  raise,  be  paid  To  him  that  earth's  foundation  laid.     1878 
ROWNING  La  Saisiaz  117  Paying  piteous  duty,  what  seemed 
you  have  we  consigned  [to  the  grave], 

b.  To  inflict,  bestow,  give  (punishment,  a  blow, 
etc.)  as  being  deserved,  or  in  return  for  the  like ; 
to  render  in  retribution  or  retaliation. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4028  Kyng  Richard  hys  ax  in  bond  he 
hente,  And  payde  Sarezynys  her  rente,  a  1333  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  Ixxxiv.  265  Y*  traytours  were  payeother  desertes. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  xiii.  60  Hee  payes  vs 
shot  for  shot,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serttt.  (1727)  V.  xii.  482  If  Popery 
ever  comes  in  by  English  Hands.,  it  will  fully  pay  the  Scores 
of  those  who  brought  it  in.  1888  J.  HAWTHORNE  Trag. 
Myst.  iii,  To  pay  off  some  grudge. 

C.  To  suffer,  undergo  (a  punishment,  penalty, 
etc.,  figured  as  a  price  paid  to  the  person  or 
authority  that  inflicts  it ;  also,  pain  or  trouble,  as 
a  price  paid  for  some  advantage) ;  to  suffer  in 
retribution  or  requital,  or  as  the  price  of  anything 
gained. 
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1387  TREVISA  Higden.  (Rolls)  VII.  77  But  he  hadde  i-lcide 
doun  his  knyf,..bo^>e  schul  have  i-payde  J»e  payne.  1587 
Mirr.  Mag.)  Rimarvi,  Made  mee  pay  the  price  of  pillage 
with  my  bloud.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  v,  Argt.,  Ulysses 
builds  A  ship;.. Pays  Neptune  pains.  1674  BREVINT  Saul 
at  Endor  214  Christ.. took  and  paied  fully  all  the  punish- 
ment due  for  our  sins,  a  1716  SOUTH  Scrtti.  (1727)  V.  \.  5  In. 
flaming  themselves  with  Wine,  till  they  come  to  pay  the 
Reckoning  with  their  Blood.  1890  Spectator  15  Feb.,  To 
forget  the  pain  he  paid  for  his  discoveries. 

d.  Arith.  In  Subtraction,  To  compensate  for 
'borrowing*  (see  BORROW  z/.l  i  c)  by  mentally 
adding  a  unit  to  the  subtrahend  of  the  next  higher 
denomination  (an  easier  practical  equivalent  for 
the  more  logical  process  of  subtracting  the  unit 
which  has  been  'borrowed'  from  the  minuend). 
Usually  to  pay  back. 

1897  Daily  News  3  June  5/4  When  some  of  us  were  boys 
at  school  we  knew  no  other  way  of  doing  a  sum  in  subtrac- 
tion but  the  way  of  borrowing  and  paying  back. 

8.  (With  the  notion  of  debt  weakened  to  that  of 
duty  or  fitness,  or  lost.)     To  render,  bestow  (some- 
thing considered  as  due,  deserved  or  befitting,  e.g. 
attention,  heed,  respect,  court,  a  compliment,  a 
visit,  etc.).    Usually  with  to  or  simple  dat. 

1590  SHAKS.  Miffs.  N.  v.  i.  99  Not  paying  me  a  welcome. 
1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten,  (1676)  381,  I  went ..  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  17x1  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  122  FS  After  having 
paid  their  Respects  to  Sir  Roger.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  lv. 
xvi,  Farmer  Williams  . .  had  paid  her  his  addresses.  1796 
MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Warning  II.  222  The  Gentlemen 
paid  her  many  compliments.  1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Law 
vii.  (18^1)  386  Too  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  progress 
of  opinion.  x88a  BESANT  Revolt  ofMan\\.  (1883)  152  They 
paid  little  heed  to  the  sermon. 

9.  absol.  or  intr.  To  give  money  or  other  equiva- 
lent in  return  for  something  or  in  discharge  of  an 
obligation ;  also./??. :  see  prec.  senses. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14040  pai  had  noght  quar-of  for  to  pat. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  213  Get  vs  som  mete  and  drynke, 
..And  we  wil  payen  trewely  atte  fulle.  1535  COVERDALE 
Ps.  xxxvili].  21  The  vngodly  borroweth  ana  paieth  not 
agayne.  1650  N.  WALLINGTON  Hist.  Notices (1869)  I.  Introd. 
49  Serve  honesty  ever,.,  she  will  pay,  if  slow.  165^  HEYLIN 
Undcceiv.  People  4  If  any . .  desired  not  to  pay  in  kinde. 
a  1786  COWPER  Yearly  Distress  19  He  that  takes,  and  he 
that  pays.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  \\.  xiii,  '  Now,  then  !.  .Pay 
up  ! '  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  205,  I  will  pay  when 
I  have  the  money. 

10.  absol.  or  intr.    Of  a  thing  or  action :    To 
recompense  one's  expense  or  trouble ;  to  yield  an 
adequate  return ;  to  be  profitable  or  advantageous. 

i8ia  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Rebuilding,  The  work- 
men . .  thought  it  would  not  pay  To  dig  him  out.  1830  GEN. 
P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  200  If  land  is  uncultivated,  it 
is  because  it  wilt  not  pay.  1885  ANSTEY  Tinted  Venus  iv. 
44  You  won't  find  it  pay  in  the  long  run. 

b.  trans.  To  be  profitable  to,  profit  (a  person). 

1883  Manch.  Exam.  19  Dec.  5/2  A  practice  of  insuring 
with  a  view  to  wreck  would  not  pay  the  shipowning  com- 
munity. 

11.  Pay  for :  To  give  money  or  other  equivalent 
value  for ;  to  hand  over  the  price  of  (a  thing) ;  to 
bear  the  cost  of;  to  recompense  (labour  or  service) 
in  money  or  otherwise.     Also  transf.  Of  a  thing, 
sum  of  money,  or  other  thing  of  value :  To  furnish 
or  constitute  an  equivalent  for  ;  to  be  sufficient  to 
buy  or  defray  the  cost  of. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  132  Heo  . .  leteb  passe  prisons, 
and  payeb  for  hem  ofte.  Heo  jeueb  be  Jayler  Gold  and 
grotes,.,  To  vn-fetere  be  False.  £1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  834 
[He]  shal  paye  for  al  jsat  by  the  wey  is  spent.  1534  MORE 
Coinf.  agst.  Trib.  11.  vi.  (1847)  105  To  take  no  thought,  but 
make  merry.,  and  then  let  Christ's  passion  pay  for  all  the 
shot,  a  1616  BEAUMONT  To  J.  Fletcher^  It  was  thy  hap  to 
throw  away  Much  wit,  for  which  the  people  did  not  pay. 
1804  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Pop.  T.t  Will  li,  The  bonnet's  all 
I  want,  which  I'll  pay  for  on  the  nail.  Mod.  Haifa  crown 
will  pay  for  a  front  seat.  The  fowls  will  soon  pay  for  them- 
selves in  eggs. 

fc*  fig-  To  make  amends  for,  atone  for ;  more 
usually,  To  suffer  or  be  punished  for  (cf.  7  c). 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XVH.  31  Operis  satisfactto  bat  for 
synnes  payeth.  1533  GAU  Richt  Pay  69  God  ..  laid  al  our 
smnis  apone  hime  and  he  payit  for  thayme.  x6ia  BP.  HALL 
Contempl^  O.  T.  H.  v,  Lot  payes  deare  for  his  rashnesse.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss,  (1708)94  He*s  resolv'd  never 
to  be  a  Rogue,  when  he's  sure  to  pay  for  it.  1900  London 
Letter?-}  Feb.  286/2  An  attendant. .,  who  wantonly  prodded 
it  with  a  fork .  .paid  for  his  cruelty,  as  he  was  knocked  down, 
trampled  upon,  and  ripped  open  by  the  elephant. 

12.  trans.   *=  Pay  for:  see  n. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  n. 
Ixi.  (1674)  213  Their  Liberty.. cannot  be  paid  by  Mountains 
of  Gold.  1744  SARAH  FIELDING  DavidSimple  II.  v.  79  She 
immediately  paid  her  Lodging.  1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
III.  n.  185  Chalking  land. .costs  little  more  than  2/.  per 
acre ;  pays  itself  often  in  the  second  year. 

b.  fig.  To  compensate,  make  up  for.  ?  06s. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  5  The  beimes  of 
the  Sone .  .the  hail  nychte  ar  sein,  the  space  of  twa  monethis. 
.  .Contrare  in  winter,.. the  lenth  is  payed  with  the  schortnes. 
i6»s  USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  171  If  Montanus  comes  short  in 
his  testimonie,  Origen.. payes  it  home  with  full  measure. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  31  Miss  says  nothing;  but  I 
warrant  she  pays  it  off  with  Thinking.  1790  Bystander  246 
Hermocrates  was.. silent,  but.  .he  paid  it  off  with  thinking. 

*13.  Naut.  (trans.}  To  let  out  (a  rope  or  chain)  by 
slackening  it,  to  allow  or  cause  to  run  out.  (Also 
in  reference  to  something  let  out  by  the  rope.)  Now 
always  with  out  or  away. 
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1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram,  vii.  30  Pay  more  Cable, 
is  when  you  carry  an  Anchor  out  in  the  boat  to  turne  ouer. 
Pay  cheap,  is  when  you  ouer  set  it,  or  turne  it  ouer  boord 
faster.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II.  s,v.,  Seamen  say 
Pay  more  Cable,  that  is,  let  out  more  Cable.  1769  FAL- 
CONER Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Pay  away  the  Cable  .'  blacken 
it,  that  it  may  run  out  of  the  ship.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone 
L.  §  143  We  paied  out  the  Hawser  by  which  we  were  riding ; 
at  the  same  time  paying  out  the  hawser  of  the  catch-anchor. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xy.  41 '  Pay  out  chain  ',  shouted 
the  Captain,  and  we  gave  it  to  her.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  iii.  84  By. .throwing  all  my  weight  on 
to  the  rope,  I  gradually  got  myself  paid  slowly  out. 
b.  intr.  for  passive. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxiii.  68  We  paid  out  on  the 
chain  by  which  we  swung. 

14.  Naut.  (trans.}  To  cause  (a  ship)  to  fall  to 
leeward,  or  fall  away  from  the  wind.     Now  always 
with  off. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram,  ix.  42  As  she  turnes 
wee  say  shee  is  payed.  1830  MARRVAT  King's  Own  xiii, 
The  commander. .  payed  his  vessel  off  before  the  wind.  1884 
SIR  J.  HANNEN  in  Law  Times  Rep.  L.  127/2  Her  master 
was  vainly  trying  to  pay  her  head  off  to  the  eastward. 
b.  intr.  for  passive.  To  fall  to  leeward. 

1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  i.  ii.  19  The  Chase  pays 
away  more  room.  [Cf.  infra.  The  Chase  goes  away  room. . 
she  is  right  before  the  Wind.]  1825  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE 
Nov.  Fame  51  By  slow  degrees  her  head  to  Port  Pays 
round.  1836  MARRVAT  Midsfi.  Easy  xxvi,  The  frigate  flew 
round,  describing  a  circle,  as  she  payed  off  before  the  wind. 
1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log  Sea-waif  213  There  was  a  great 
bustle  to  get  sail  off  her,  but  unfortunately  she  paid  off 
rather  smartly. 

15.  In  various  phrases,  as  the  DEVIL  to  pay -,  GOD 
pays  or  to  pay,  to  pay  through  the  NOSE,  to  pay  the 
PIPER,  to  pay  one*s  WAY  :  see  these  sbs. 

Pay  (p^1),  f-2  Chiefly  Naut.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
payed  (paid),  [a  ONF.  peier  (=  Central  F. 
poier,  poyer]  =  Pr.,  Sp.  pegar :— L.  picdre,  f.  pix^ 
pic-em  pitch ;  cf.  It.  peciare.]  trans.  To  smear 
or  cover  with  pitch,  tar,  resin,  tallow,  or  the  like, 
as  a  defence  against  wet,  etc. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman*  s  Gram.  ii.  13  Okum..  being 
well  payed  ouer  with  hot  pitch,  doth  make  her  more  tight, 
1720  L)E  FOE  Ca.pt.  Singleton  ii.  (1840)  30  Hemp,  pitch  and  tar, 
to  calk  and  pay  her  seams.  1831  W.lRviNcCW«w£«s(abr.ed.) 
307  Drawing  his  canoe  on  shore . .  he  then  payed  it  with  a  coat 
of  tar.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  180  Above 
these  were  laid  stalks  of  the  cotton-plant  and  loose  grass; 
the  whole  being  payed  over  with  clay. 

b.  With  the  covering  substance  as  object. 

1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  231  Broad-headed  nails 
hammered  in  close  together,  on  which  was  paid  a  compost 
of  tallow  and  resin. 

Pay-  in  combination.  [PAT  sb.,  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  stem  of  PAY  v .1] 

1.  In  sbs.  denoting  persons  or  things  connected 
with  the  payment  of  money,  esp.  as  wages,  a. 
Charged  with  the  payment  of  workmen,  employees, 
or  subordinates ;  vs  pay-agent,  -clerk,  -commander, 
'corps ;  -director,  -inspector,  -sergeant;  PAYMASTER, 
PAYMISTRESS.  b.  Indicating,  or  containing  a  state- 
ment of  amounts  to  be  paid  or  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  paid ;  as  pay-bill,  -book,  -list, 
-roll,  -sheet,  -ticket ;  containing  pay  or  wages,  as 
pay-envelope.  C.  At,  from,  or  on  which  payment 
is  made,  esp.  of  wages  to  employees ;  as  pay-box, 
-car,  -gate,  -office,  -place,  -room,  -shed,  -table,  -train, 
-wicket;  PAY-DAY,  -night,  -week.  d.  For  which 
payment  is  charged  (opp.  to  free) ;  as  pay-bridge, 
-hospital,  -meal;  that  pays  for  something  (e.g. 
education)  instead  of  getting  it  free ;  as  pay-boarder, 
-boy. 

1879  E.  J.  CASTLE  Law  Rating  98  Payments  were  made 
by  the  *pay-agent  of  the  troop.  1828  WEBSTER,  *  Pay-bill, 
a  bill  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  soldiersof  a  company.  1897 
Rep.  Comm.  Welsh  Education,  Howell  schools. ..  Amongst 
the  *pay  boarders, .  .numbering  in  all  thirty,  there  were  six 
Nonconformists.  1669  W.  PENN  in  St.  Papers,  Doin.  286, 
I  send  the  muster  and  *pay  books  for  the  '  Harp '.  ^i 


receive  the  returns.,  of  the  number  of  labourers. .and  to  pay 
them. .the  amount  of  their  several  returns.  1890  Cent.  Viet., 
*Pay*orps,  in  the  United  States  navy,  the  corps  of  pay- 
masters. Ibid.,  'Pay  director,  in  the  United  States  navy, 
an  officer  of  the  pay-corps,  ranking  with  a  captain.  1892 


the  pay-corps,  ranking  with  a  commander.  1892  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  * Pay-lines, . .  tickets . .  issued  a  day  befon 
pay  day  to  each  workman  stating  the  particulars  of  his  pay, 
thus  allowing  him  time  to  make  any  complaints  as  to 
amounts,  etc.,  before  being  paid.  1757  Act  31  Geo.  II  c.  10 
Abstract  §  3  Every  inferior  Officer  or  Seaman.. shall  be 
paid  by  Proper  «Pay  Lists,  all  the  Wages  due  to  him. 
1900  IVestni.  Gaz.  15  Mar.  5/2  Very  few  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers  could  keep  a  pay  list  or  a  pay  and 
mess  sheet.  1891  T.  HARDY  Test  xiii, '  This  is  *pay-nighl  , 
she  said.  1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in.  XL  385 
The  Navy-Office,  Excise-Office,  'Pay.Office  [etc.]  are  of 
lesser  note.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  173  The  plaintiff 
expected. .to  receive  his  money. .at  the  usual  "pay-place. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxix.  103  When  the  crew 
were  paid  off  . .  the  owners  . .  generously  refused  to  de- 
duct the  amount  from  the  "pay-roll.  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
9  July  6/1  An  employer  with  a  total  pay-roll  of  ,£30,000.  103' 
i  Lincoln  Herald  23  Sept.  4/4  An  attempt  was  made  to  breaK 


PAYABILITY. 

into  the  "pay-room  of  the  workhouse.  1830  SCOTT  Dcmonol. 
x.  365  farvis  Matcliam  was  "pay-sergeant  in  a  regiment. 
1900  /(  cs  tm.  Gas,  14  Aug.  3/2,  I  have  before  me  a  "pay. 
sheet  of  a  Trinidad  cocoa  estate  for  the  month  of  May.  1850 
T.  M'CRIE  Mem.  Sir  A.  Afnrwvl.  (1852)  134  Saturday-night 
"pay-tables  established  in  public-houses  to  tempt  the  trades- 
man. 1711  Lontt.  Cax.  No.  5931/3  Several  Blank  Seamens 
"Pay-Tickets.  17*6  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  364  The 
acceptation  of  bills  .  .  in  the  second  or  third  "pay.weeK.  1895 
tt'estm.  Cat.  ii  June  5/1  The  manager  ..  was  at  the  "pay- 
wicket. 

2.  Mining.  Containing  precious  metal  or  other 
mineral  in    sufficient    quantity    to   be   profitably 
worked  ;   as  pay-channel,  -chimney,  -chute,  -dirt 
(also  contemptuous,  for  'money'),  -dust,  -gravel, 
-lead,  -ore,  -rock,  -shoot,  -streak,  -vein,  -zone, 

1857  Pay  dirt  [see  DIRT  sb.  3  c].  a  1871  B.  HARTE  Her 
Let.  ix,  O.  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel  In  drifting  on 
Poverty  Hat?  187*  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining 
87  An  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  'pay  '  dirt 
lying  nearest  the  bed-rock.  In  this  claim  the  pay-lead  is 
niany  feet  above  the  bed-rock.  1874  Ibid.  327  The  pay-vein 
is  narrow,  and  the  lode  probably  only  a  spur.  1877  Ibitl.  40 
Golden  Gate  mine  .  ,  length  pay-zone,  100  feet.  //•/./  107  The 

S'M  is.  .evenly  distributed  through  the  pay  chimney**  1880 
oily  Tel.  3  Dec.,  Towns  which  depend  upon  'bonanzas* 
and  lodes  of  pay  ore.     1884  Century  Mag.  Nov.  60/2  He 
lives  .  .  in  a  style  that  proves  that  he  has  lots  of  pay  dirt  some- 
where. 

3.  The  verb-stem  in  combination  with  object  ;  as 
pay-all,  he  who  or  that  which  pays  all,  or  bean  the 
whole  charge;  pay  -rent  a.,  serving,  or  furnishing 
money,  to  pay  the  rent  ;  ^pay-way  a.  (Sir.),  'vale- 
dictory ;  given  when  one  is  leaving,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bearing  one's  expenses  on  the  road  '  (Jam.). 

a  1652  BROME  Damoiselle  tv.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  436  You  were 
not  wont  To  be  a  Boordsend-King  ;  a  "pay-all  in  a  Tavern. 
1796  COLERIDGB  ll'iit*  htuiin  No.  i.  29  The  sum  of  Five 
Thousand  Pounds,  to  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  April  next, 
at  the  office  of  John  Bull,  Esq.  Pay-all  and  Fight-all  to  the 
several  High  contracting  Powers.  1744-50  W.  ELI.IS  Mod, 
llusbntttlm,  IV.  I.  39  A  "pay-rent  crop  of  turnips.  1764 
Mus.  Rust.  III.  xxxii.  144  Horse-beans,  .will,  .yield  a  pay. 
rent  crop.  1823  GALT  R.Gilhaiz*  Il.xiii.  131  After  partaking 
of  Captain  Hepburn's  *pay-way  supper. 

Payability  (pif'abi-llti).  rare.  [f.  PAYABLE  + 
-ITV.J  a.  Ability  or  willingness  to  pay  (nonce- 
use^.  b.  Capability  of  being  profitably  worked, 
as  a  mine  :  see  next,  3. 


1816  Blackia.  Mag.  XIX.  351  Let  me  say  one  word  for 
yability.    He  [Sheridan]  is.  .written  down  as  little 


..his  paya 


.  . 

better  than  a  very  pleasant  swindler,  whose  purpose  was  to 
pay  no  man  a  shilling,  whom  he  could  put  off  with  a  joke. 
1894  IV.  B.  Daily  Mail  21  Aug.  5  The  payability  of  the 
Denny-Dalton  field  has  been  proved.  • 

Payable  (p^-ab'l),  a.  [f.  PAY  v.i  +  -ABLE.  Cf. 
F.  payable  (isthc.  in  Godel'.),  It.  pagabilc.] 

1.  Comm.  Of  a  sum  of  money,  a  bill,  etc.  :  That 
is  to  be  paid  ;  due,  owing  ;  falling  due  (usu.  at  or 
on  a  specified  date  or  to  a  specified  person). 

1447-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  400  Item 
paiable  of  the  seid  assignment  at  the  festes  of  the  Anunc' 
of  oure  lady.  .and  saint  michell  [etc.].  1590  SIR  F.  WALSING. 
HAM  in  Wills  Doctors"  Com.  (Camden)  70  After  the  satisfyinge 
of  all  things  paieable  by  her  as  executor.  1688  Cot.  Kec. 
PtHxsylv.  \.  233  Drew  a  bill  payable  to  y  Chief  Proprietor. 
1715  BERKELEY  Let.  to  T.  Prior  3  June,  Wks.  1871  IV.  in 
A  bill  of  forty  pounds,  payable  here  at  the  shortest  sight. 
1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Har  of  Limit  iv,  To  whom  can  I  make 
the  cheque  payable  ? 

b.  Of  a  person  :  That  is  to  be  paid  ;   whose 
services  or  salary  is  to  be  paid.  rare. 

1617  MOIIYSON  Ilia.  it.  53  Diuers  Officers  payable  out  of 
the  reuenues. 

2.  That  can  be  paid  ;  capable  of  being  paid.  rare. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Sertn.  (J.),  Thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by 

the  poorest. 

3.  Mining.  (In  active  sense.)  Of  a  mine,  a  bed 
of  ore,  a  vein  of  metal,  etc,  :  That  can  be  made  to 
pay,  or  yield  an  adequate  return  for  the  cost  of 
working;    capable    of    being   profitably   worked. 
Hence  trans/,  in  general  sense:  Capable  of  yielding 
profit,  commercially  profitable  ;  paying. 

1859  CORXWALLIS  New  World  I.  361  Positive  individuals 
there  are,  who  still  assert  that  gold  will  one  day  be  discovered 

J  this  region,  in  payable  abundance.  1879  ATCHEKLEY 
Borland  117  Never  again  did  we  hit  upon  payable  gold, 
although  we  burrowed  ..  like  rabbits.  1887  I«RS.  D.  DALY 
D'Sg">slt  Squatting  S.  Aitstr.  266  The  Northern  Territory 

ily  requires  capital  .  .  to  become  a  fine  and  payable  country. 
•901  Scotsman  5  Mar.  7/1  An  opportunity..  to  put  the  Tay 
terries  on  a  more  payable  basis. 

Hence  Pay  ably  adv.  (cf.  sense  3). 

1878  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  IV.  427  Their  lower  beds  have  been 
ouiid  to  be  payably  auriferous. 

Payage,  obs.  var.  of  PEACE,  toll. 

Payane,  variant  of  PAYEN  06s.,  pagan. 

Payee,  variant  of  PEISE  Obs.,  weight. 

Pay-day.  [PAT-  I.]  The  day  on  which  pay- 
ment is,  or  is  to  be,  made;  esp.  a  periodically 
recurring  day  (e.  g.  weekly  or  monthly)  on  which 
wages  are,  or  are  arranged  to  be,  paid  ;  on  the 
Mock  Exchange,  the  day  on  which  a  transfer  of 
stock  has  to  be  paid  for. 

fr.  '-'»•  Ser.ln.  II.  ,62  The  next 
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—Name  it  right ;  Tis  our  great  Pay-day.  1867  TBOLLOPE 
CAron.  Karset  I.  xv.  122  He  had.  .been  known  to  be  with- 
out a  shilling  for  the  last  week  before  pay-day.  1899  Daily 
News  27  Feb.  6/4  On  the  Saturday  following  a  Stock  Ex- 
change pay-day. 

Payee  (LvV~)  [f.  PAY  v.  +  -EK  :  cf.  F.  payt 
paid.]  The  person  to  whom  a  sum  of  money  is, 
or  is  to  be,  paid ;  esp.  the  person  to  whom  a  bill 
or  cheque  is  made  payable. 

1758  Lu.  MANSFIELD  in  Burrow's  Kef.  II.  676  As  soon  as 
a  note  is  indorsed  by  the  payee,  the  indorser  is  the  drawer. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  II.  xxx.  467  The  third  person,  or 
negotiator,  to  whom  it  is  payable . .  is  called  the  payee.  1866 
CHUMP  Banking  iii.  8j  It  is  always  advisable  to  cross 
cheques. .if  the  name  of  the  payee's  banker  be  known. 

Payelle,  obs.  form  of  PAIL  sb. 

fPa-yeme.  Obs.  Erron.  form  of  PAYEN,  or 
PAYNJM.  So  f  Payemy  for  PAYENY. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNB  Citron.  (1810)  103  Ageyn  be  paemy  be 
Cristendam  to  saue.  c  1375  Sc.  Let;.  Saints  xxvii.  (Machor) 
877  A  man  bat . .  was  payeme  and  richt  crafty,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2162  Fro  the  parties  of  payeme  present  at  home. 

t  Payen,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms :  3-4  paen(e, 
paeyn,  payene,  payn,  pain,  3-5  paien,  3,  ?6 
payne,  4  paian,  paiene,  4-5  payen,  4-6  payane. 
[a.  OF.  paien  (uthc.),  paian,  payen,  mod.F. 
pa'ien  =  Pr.  paian,  pagan,  Sp.,  It.  pagano,  Pg. 
pagao :— L.  paganus :  see  PAGAN.]  =  PAGAN  (in- 
cluding Mohammedan). 

A.  sb.  =  PAGAN  A.  i. 

c  "jo  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  84/20  Among  be  paeyns  euerechone. 
i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2536  He  was  cristine,  &  50  [v.  rr.  heo, 
scne]  payene  [v.  r.  c  1390  a  paynen]  was.  a  1300  K.  Horn  59 
pe  pains  come  to  londe.  Ibid.  85  Payns  him  wolde  slen. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7440  To-quils  come  in  philistiens,  pair 
felun  faas  bat  war  paens  [v.  r.  payens).  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xiii.  (Marcus)  175  pe  paianis  vald  haf  brynt  His  cors. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  193,  I  am  paien,  that  other  seith. 
a  1450  Knt.  lie  la  Tour  (1868)  115  This  childe,  that  mightly 
maintened  Goddes  lawe  ayenst  the  payent.  it  1550  in 
Sitelton's  Wks.  Efit.  Dk.  Jaspar  (1843)  II.  393  Katyfles 
vnkind  thou  leuest  behind,  paynis,  Turkes,  &  lewis. 

B.  adj.  =  PAGAN  B.  i. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  147  Seie  be  paene  kyne..t>at  ich  am  hoi 
and  fer  On  bis  lond  ariued  her.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  7365  pis  ar  Codes  of  oure  paen  lay.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.  s  T.  1512  To  doon  his  sacrinse  With  alle  the 
ry  tes  of  his  payen  wyse.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis  I.  Prol.  466 
Calliope  nor  payane  goddis  wyld  May  do  to  me  no  thing 
hot  harme,  I  wene. 

Hence  t  Fa-yenhode,  pal-  Obs.,  paganism. 

c  1470  [see  PAVNIMHOOD). 

t  Payeny,  -ie.  Obs.  In  4  paeni,  -y,  paygne, 
paynye.,  -ie,  peyni,  pani,  4-6  pany.  [ME.  a. 
OF.  paenie,  paienie,  painie,  payenie  (in  It.  pa- 
gani-a  (Florio)),  f.  paien  PAYEN  +  -IE  =  -Y.  Cf. 
Germany,]  The  lands  of  pagans;  the  heathen 
(in  the  Middle  Ages  including  the  Saracen)  part  of 
the  world ;  heathendom. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M,  19992  (Edin.  MS.)  pe  first  passage  bat 
bapostlis  in  partie  made  to  suite  folc  as  of  pani  [v.  rr.  paeni, 
paeny].  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5243  A  nober  Sara- 
syn  of  paynye.  13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  3746  pe  soudan  hab 
his  folk  y-sent :  Into  al  peyni  his  sond  is  sent,  c  1380  Sir 
Fcrvmb.  122  In  al  paynye  nys  prync}  ne  kyng,  bat  herb  so 
gret  a  name,  a  1530  Sir  Beues  (Pynson)  9409, 1  wolde  not 
for  al  pany  Se  the Tdeuyl,  that  made  that  cryc  1 

Payer  (p^-3.1).  Also  4  paiere,  4-5  payere,  5 
pay  are,  paier,  9  payer,  [f.  PAY  ».i  +  -EB1 :  cf. 
F.  pay  fur  (in  I3thc.  in  regimen  paiere),  perh.  the 
origin.]  One  who  pays  (in  senses  of  the  verb) ; 
esp.  one  who  pays  a  sum  of  money.  (As  corre- 
lative to  payee  occas.  spelt  payer :  see  -OB  a  d.) 

1361  I.Ax<;i.  /'.  /'/.  A.  vi.  41  He  is  be  presteste  payere  hat 
pore  men  habbeb  ;  He  with-halt  non  hyne  his  huirc.  t  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  377/1  Payare,  sotutor.  1471-3  Rollso/Parlt. 
VI.  jo/2  The  same  sommes  . .  to  the  paiers  of  the  same 
shuld  be  restored.  1540  Act  32  Hex.  rill,  c.  25  In  the 
handes  of  the  payers  of  the  sayd  pencion.  1619  FLETCHER, 
etc.  Knt.  Malta  v.  i,  Ingrateful  payer  of  my  industries. 
i7S»  E.  ERSKINE  Wks.  (1871)  III.  486  Fear  not:  though 
drowned  in  debt  Thy  husband  is  the  payer.  1880  S.  D. 
HORTON  Gold  «$•  Silver  172  Can  payees  demand,  or  can 
payors  give  in  payment,  whatever  merchandise  they  prefer? 

Payer,  Payes,  obs.  ff.  PAIR  rf.i  and  v.t,  PEACE. 

Paygane,  -end,  obs.  ff.  PAGAN,  PAGEANT. 

Faying  (p?'irj),  vbt.sb.i  [f.  PAY  z>.i  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  PAY  f.1 

+  !•  Pleasing,  indulgence.  Obs. 

c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  Ijciii,  Vayne 
gladnes  &  well  payeng  of  thiselfe. 

2.  The  action  of  recompensing  (a  person)  with 
money,  or  giving  (money)  for  something ;  pay- 
ment ;  also  fig. :  see  senses  of  PAY  f.1 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  174  He  is  nocht . . 
to  put  him  self  in  povertee . .  for  his  fynaunce  paying,  c  1530 
L,  Cox  Khel.  (1899)  58  While  this  summe  was  in  payenge. 
1663  GERBIER  Counsel  60  They  are  to  mannage  the  paying 
of  their  own  workmen.  1759  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1812)  XIV. 
xxviii.  13  The  paying  of  court.. to  the  haughty  cardinal. 
Mod.  Can't  we  go  in  without  paying  ? 

b.  With  adverbs  :  see  PAY  p.l     Also  attrib. 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Oct.  7/1  Keeping  a  watchful  eye  on. . 
the  indicator  on  the  paying-out  drum;.,  he  knew.,  the 
amount  of  cable  paid  out.  1896  Strand  Mag.  XII.  349/1 
The  life-line  and  pipe  are  attached,  ..and  the  diver  is  ready 
to  step  over  the  side.. .There  is  a  great  splash,.. a  rapid 
paying  out  of  life  and  pipe  lines,  a  1901  BF.SANT  Fire 
Year?  Tryst  (1902)  89  Market  day  is  also  the  one  busy  day 
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at  the  Bank.     All  day  long  there  is  paying-in  |  all  day  loni 
there  is  paying-out. 

Paying,  vbl.  sb.*  [f.  PAY  vt  +  -nro  i.]  The 
action  of  PAY  z>.2,  q.  v. 

1691  T.  H\*\.l\Acc.f,'ew  rmtKt.yf,  The  only.  .Defence of 
Ships  against  the  Worm.. was  the  paying  the  Hulls  from 
the  Waters  edge  downwards  with  Stuff.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.  v.,  A  new  Coat  of  Tallow  and  Soap,  or 
one  of  Train-Oil,  Rosin  and  Brirnestone, . .  is  put  upon  her 
that  is  called  Paying  o/  a.  Skip.  1881  MORRIS  Hofet  4 
Fears /or  A  rt  iv.  1 37  A  mere  paying  it  over  with  four  coats 
of  tinted  lead-pigment. 

Paying,  ///.  a.  [f.  PAY  ».'  +  -:NO  2.]  That 
pays ;  remunerative  :  see  the  verb. 

1881  DE  WINDT  Equator  123  The  latter  is  the  most  paying 
[crop]  of  all.  1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  i  It  was  a 
very  paying  business.  1900  Lancet  15  Sept.  700/1  Some  few 
of  her  young  men  'paying-guests'. .appeared  to  recognise 
the  drug. 

Payir,  obs.  f.  PAIR  rf.i    Pay-jacket,  obs.  f. 
PEA-JAOKET.    Payl(e,  Paylays,  -eysse,  obs.  ff. 
PALE,  PAIL,  PALACE.     Paylet,  payllet,  obs.  ff. 
PALLET  sb*      Paylion,  obs.  Sc.   f.  PAVILION. 
Payllard,  -art,  obs.  ff.  PALLIABD. 
Payman,  var.  PAIN-DEHAINE  Obs.,  fine  bread. 
Paymaster(pv1'rna:st3j).  [f.PAY-i  +  MASTER.] 
An  official  (esp.  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy) 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  troops,  workmen,  or  other 
persons.     AIso_/f^. 

a  1550  Vox  Pop.  I'ojcDeiiiQ  in  HazL  E.  P.  P.  III.  293 
Payemasters  suchc  as  bythe  With  Trappes  your  golden 
smythe.  1591  Carrara's  Art  Warre  71  The  captaine  and 
the  other  officers,  as  the  treasurers,  paymasters,  comissaries. 
1615  BP.  HALL  Content}!.,  O.  T.  x.  iv,  Both  good  and  euill 
are  sure  paymasters  at  the  last.  1643  Plain  English  24 
Let  the  Parliament,  appoint  pay-masters  to  every  Regi- 
ment. I74J  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  vi.  (1841)  I.  37  If  be 
comes  to  deaj  with  the  same  tradesman  again,  he  is  treated 
like  one  that  is  but  an  indifferent  paymaster.  1855  M  ACAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  618  All  the  paymasters  of  regiments 
were  directed  to  send  in  their  accounts  without  delay.  1874 
GKEE.N  Start  Mist,  v.  §1.218  Edward  (HI]  became  the  pay- 
master of  the  poorer  princes  of  Germany. 

b.  Paymaster-general :  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  the  Treasury  through  which 
payments  are  made:  see  qnot.  1863. 

1701  Loud,  Cat.  No.  3825/3  Receiver  and  Paymaster- 
General  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces.  1703  MARLBOROUCH 
Lett.  >t  Disp.  (1845)  I.  92  The  paymaster-general  of  the 
States.  «7io  WALTOLE  Off.  Nut.  25  July  in  Lond.  Gat.  No. 
4724/3  Which  is  to  be  paid. .by  the  Pay-Master-General. 
1846  S.  SHARPS  Hist.  Egypt  ix.  307  Auletes..at  first  gave 
Rabirius.  .the  office  of  royal  dit*cetes,or  paymaster-general. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  ill.  vii.  607  All  payments  for  civil  salaries, 
allowances,  and  incidental  charges  payable  in  England,  and 
all  payments  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  are  made 
upon  the  special  authority  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Pay. 
master-General. 

Hence  Payma:st<r8hlp,  the  office  of  a  pay- 
master ;  so  Fay  ruaster-(re  neralship. 

1809  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  398  One  Paymastership  of 
the  t  orces  is  vacant.  1898  Daily  News  9  Dec.  5/1  Through 
the  transference  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  from  the  Pay- 
master-Generalship to  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Payment1  (p<?i'ment).  Also  4-5  paiement, 
5  pament,  5-6  paymente,  payement(e,  6-7 
paiment,  (6  -e).  [a.  F.  paienient  (12-13111  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  payer  to  PAY  :  see  -MENT.  Cf. 
Vt.pagamen,  Sp.,  It.  pagamenlo] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  paying;  the  remunera- 
tion of  a  person  with  money  or  its  equivalent ; 
the  giving  of  money,  etc.  in  return  for  something 
or  in  discharge  of  a  debt. 

iSitls  of  payment :  vouchers  or  receipts  for  moneys  paid, 
receipted  bills.  Equation  o/ payments-,  see  EQUATION  4. 

13. .  E.  E.  Atlit.  P.  A.  597  And  bou  to  payment  com  hym 
byfore.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  297  The  jueler  anon  forth 
fette  The  gold  and  made  his  paiement.  14x2  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  133  Good  pament  to  al  men  he  makyd. 
1465  J.  PASTON  inP.Lett.  II.  219  He  must  inquere. .  what 
mony  he  hath  payd  to  all  men. .and  see  his  billes  of  pay- 
ment, and  take  therof  a  titelyng.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  War- 
wick xv,  Their  paimentes  wer  delayd.  1686  tr.  Chardins 
Trav.  Persia  9  The  Sellers  would  take  their  Pieces  of  Five 
Sous  in  payment,  a  1731  GAY  Fables  n.  iii.  98  Twas  agreed 
. .  His  payments  should  in  corn  be  made.  189*  Pall  Mall 
G.  28  July  2/i  It  was  Mr.  Lowe  who  first  introduced  the  great 
principle  of  payment  by  results.  1893  BITHELL  Counting-ko. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  When  goods  are  offered  in  exchange  for  goods, 
it  is  popularly  distinguished  as  'payment  in  kind  '. 

b.  Const,  ij/'the  thing  given  or  discharged  (money, 
a  debt,  etc.). 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc)  43  If  payment  of 
dette  be  so  remewed.  1503  Prh1.  Purse  Exp.  Eht.  York 
(1830)  92  Payement  of  a  bill.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  II.  i.  130 
The  paiment  of  a  hundred  thousand  Crownes.  1818  CRVISE 
Digest  (ed.  a)  III.  325  Before  the  day  of  payment  of  th« 
half  year's  rent. 

o.  Const.  afAe  person  who  is  paid. 
1838  People's  Charter  (in  Chartist  Cimtlar  5  Oct  1839, 
7/2>,  Payment  of  Members,     i.  Be  it  enacted  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.,  shall  be  paid/ 500  per 
annum. 

td.  Const,  of  the  thing  bought  (cf.  PAY  p.'  u). 
1516  SKELTOX  SI 'arnr/. ^2168  They,  .pyncheat  the  payment 
of  a  poddynge  prycke. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  (or  other  thing)  paid ;  pay, 
wages ;  price. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  (Rolls)  II.  392  Tithis  and  offiingis  and 
other  like  payment!*.  »4*4  CAXTOM  l-atles  o/  jftof  v.  iv, 
He  demaundcd  his  sallary  and  payment.  ie«o  r .  IS" 
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tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  44  Most  of  those  payments  fall  to  the 
Officers  and  receivers  shares.  1722  DE  FoECW.  Jack  (1840) 
45  Two  or  three  small  payments  of  money,  which,  .lay  by 
themselves.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  vi.  §  43.  53 
Wages . .  are  the  payments  received  by  a  labourer  in  return 
for  his  labour. 

fb.  To  run  for  good  payment  (fig.):  to  'pass 
current ',  be  generally  accepted  or  believed.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1656)  851  Every  man  thought 
he  had  beene  slaine,  and  it  ran  for  good  payment  among  all 
the  Grecians. 

8.  fig.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  rendering  to 
a  person  anything  due,  deserved,  or  befitting,  or  of 
discharging  an  obligation ;  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment or  retribution,  the  giving  of  reward  or  satis- 
faction, a  yield  in  return  for  labour,  etc. ;  the  thing 
so  rendered  or  given. 

13 . .  Coerde  L.  6097  Whenne  the  Sarezynes  hadden  syghte, 
Hou  plente  was  hys  payment,  Non  ther  durst  abyde  hys 
dent.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  148  [Bruce]  sagud  payment 
can  thaim  ma,  That  fiff-sum  in  the  furd  he  slew.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  \i.  x,  Syre  launcelot..clafe  his  hede  and 
neck  vnto  the  throte.  Now  hast  thou  thy  payement  that 
long  thou  hast  deserued.  1581  W.  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  284  We  examined  all  the  seyd  roogs  and 
gave  theym  substanciall  payment.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
age v.  iii.  466  The  Countrey  is  so  fertile,  that  at  what  time 
soeuer  corne  be  put  into  the  ground,  the  paiment  is  good  with 
increase.  1738  C.  WESLEY  Hymn,  '  Father  of  Lights,  from 
Whom  proceeds '  ii,  Blessings,  the  Payment  of  the  Poor, 
Our  Lips  and  Hearts  return.  1884  PAE  Eustace  76, 1  never 
forget  payment  for  a  blow. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1581  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  386  To  stay  all  pay- 
ment-making. 1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.,  Proc.  Part.  23/2  On 
the  payment  side,  the  customs  and  freight  are  calculated., 
on  the  quantity  of  goods  expected.  1892  Daily  News 
26  Mar.  3/1  A  House  of  Commons  elected  under  a  payment 
system. 

Payment2,  rare.  [f.  PAYI^^-MENI.]  The 
action  of  paying  a  ship's  bottom,  etc.  (see  PAY  v.2} ; 
concr.  the  composition  used  for  this. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  Contents  i.  iii,  No  payment, 
however  poisonous,  will  prevent  the  Teredo-worm  from 
boring  ships  bottoms. 

Payment,  obs.  form  of  PAVEMENT. 

Paymistress  (pf'-mlstres).  [f.  PAY-  +  MIS- 
TRESS, after  paymaster^  A  woman  who  super- 
intends or  manages  the  payment  of  persons  or 
services  ;  also^%".  something,  personified  as  female, 
that  pays  or  remunerates  a  person. 

1583  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of ^  Lone  fin.,  The  Labour  is 
light,  where  Loue  is  the  Paiemistres.  1590  GREENE  Never 
too  late  (1600)  115  Thow  shalt  finde.. folly  the  paymistris 
that  rewards  all  amorous  trauels.  1651  Relat.  Poysoning 
Sir  T.  Overbnry  20  He  charged.  .Mrs.  Turner  to  be.. the 
pay-mistresse  of  the  Poysoners  rewards.  1886  Sat.  Rev. 
6  Mar.  329/1  Hissing  the  Attorney-General's  Sovereign  and 
paymistress. 

Payn,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PAIN,  PANE;  var.  PAYEN  Obs. 

Paynct,  obs.  form  of  PAINT  v. 

t  Paynen,  obs.  variant  of  PAYEN,  PAYNIM. 

13..  Cursor  M.  7440  (Gott.)  pair  feloun  fas,  bat  were 
pamens  [v.  rr.  paens,  payens,  paynymes].  c  1390  [see  PAYEN 
A.  quot.  1297], 

Payngnier,  obs.  form  of  PANNIER. 

Paynim  (p?-nim),  si.  (a.)  arch.  Forms:  3-6 
painime,  3-7  pay- ;  4  peynim,  -yme,  4-5  pay- 
nyme,  (-en,  -yn,  painen),  4-7  paynym,  4-8 
painim,  5  paynem(e,  -eyme,  painem,  -ym,  5-6 
panym,  6  -im,  6-7  -yme ;  3-  paynim.  [ME.  a. 
OF.  paienime,  pain-,  paenimme,  from  earlier 
paien-,paenisme :— late  i,.  paganism-its  (Augustine) , 
'  the  religious  system  of  the  pagans,  heathenism ', 
later  '  the  lands  or  countries  in  which  this  prevailed, 
heathen  lands ' :  see  PAYEN,  PAGAN,  and  -ISM.] 

tl.  Pagan  or  non-Christian  lands  collectively; 
pagandom,  heathendom.  Obs. 

c  1250  O.  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  Ihesu  crist .  .anured 
of  bo  brie  kinges  of  painime.  13..  Coer  de  L.  612  They 
were  redy  for  to  wende, ..As  palmers  were  in  Paynym. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  49  These  thinges 
were  figured.. by  the  sterre  to  painims  kinges.  14..  Sir 
Beues  3887  (MS.  M)  In  payneme  ne  in  Surry,  I-wys,  Ys 
none  the  lyke  of  lose  ne  of  price. 

2.  A  pagan,  a  heathen;  a  non-Christian;  esp. 
a  Mohammedan,  a  Saracen,  arch,  and  poetic. 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  v.  48  Whether  and  paynymmys  don 
nat  this  thing?  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxix.  295  Job,  that 
was  a  Paynem.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xxiv.  225 
They  that  were  paynemys  &  of  euyl  byleue.  1531  ELVOT 
Gov.  III.  111,  Apollo,  whome  the  paynimes  honouredfor  god  of 
wisedome.  1637  R-  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  Pref,  The 
Goths . .  burnt  as  many  books  of  the  ancient  Paynims  as  they 
could  find.  1713  TICKELL  Prospect  of  Peace  Poems  (1790) 
159  Where  . .  one  champion's  arms.. Slay  paynims  vile,  that 
force  the  fair.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  vu.  iii,  The  godless 
paynims  1  muttered  the  Norman. 

B.  adj.  (orig.  attrib.  use  of  A.)  Of  pagans ; 
pagan, heathen;  non-Christian;  chiefly  =  Moham- 
medan or  Saracen.  In  modem  writers/0£/.  or  Hist. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  496  (MS.  A)  Sif  5e  seb  schipes  of  painim 
londe.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  28  To  dwelle 
amonge  Sarazynes  or  obir  paynym  sectis.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
(Rpxb.)  75  Pompeus  . .  that  was  so  chevalrous  a  paynym 
knighte  amongis  the  Romains.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
Inst.  i.  xi.  (1634)  34  It  is  much  shame,  that  the  panime 
writers  are  better  expounders  of  the  law  of  God  than  the 
Papists  are.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  765  Champions  bold 
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Defi'd  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry  To  mortal  combat,  or 
carreer  with  Lance.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ii.  615  By  Genius 
unawak'd,  Painim  or  Christian.  i8iz  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  I. 
xxxiv,  The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest.  1899 
E.  J.  CHAPMAN  Drama  Two  Lives,  Snake-Witch  41  When 
he  returned. .  From  Paynim  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

Hence  •(•  Paynimhood  Obs.,  the  condition  of 
being  a  paynim,  paganism  (incl.  Islamism).  Pay- 
nimry,  paynims  collectively,  pagandom,  heathenry. 
t  Paynimy  (panemye)  Obs.,  pagandom. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xcm.  iii.Wher  thei  thekyng  Kynygill 
of  *paynymhode  [v.  r.paienhode],  Baptized,  and  made  a  Chris- 
ten manne  full  fyne.  1382  WYCLIK  Kotn,  Prol.  300  The  vices 
of  her  *paynymrie  rathere  myndende.  1483  Catk.  Angl. 
266/t'Paynymery,g"e»t:titas,?agaftisiHUS.  1835  A.  FLEMING 
in  Harp  Renfrewshire  Ser.  n.  (1873)  184  Paymmry's  bravest 
and  best  are  arrayed.  1886  FREEMAN  Methods  Hist.  Study 
vi.  249  Robert  son  of  Godwine,  who  cut  a  path . .  through 
the  ranks  of  opposing  paynim]  ie.  1481  CAXTON  Godejfroy 
xcix.  150  It  was  anon  knowen  in  the  "panemye. 

Paynize  (p^'naiz),  v.  [f.  Payne,  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  process.  Cf.  KYANIZE.]  trans. 
To  impregnate  (wood)  with  a  solution  of  calcium 
(or  barium)  sulphide  followed  by  one  of  calcium 
sulphate,  so  as  to  harden  and  preserve  it. 

1844  Mirror  7  Sept.  158/1  Wooden  Rail.  5280  cubic  feet, 
vs.  per  foot. -Paymzing  .  .Wedges,  labour,  and  carriage. 
1850  G.  GODWIN  in  Cunningham  Handbk.  London  240/2 
All  the  wood  employed  in  the  construction  is  Paynized. 

Paynman,  -mayn(e,  var.  PAIN-DEMAINE  Obs. 
Paynt,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PAINT,  etc.  Paynye,  Pay- 
nym(e,  -yn:  see  PATENT,  PAYNIM.  Payor, 
occas.  var.  PATER.  Payr(e,  obs.  ff.  PAIB,  PEAK. 
Pays,  obs.  f.  PEACE  ;  var.  PEISE  Obs. 

II  Paysage.  Obs.  exc.  as  Fr.  (pej'za-g).  Also 
7-8  paisage,  7  piesage.  [F.  paysage,  f.  pays 
country :  see  -AGE.]  a.  A  representation  of  rural 
scenery,  b.  A  rural  scene,  landscape. 

1611  COTGR.,  Passage,  Paisage,  Landskip,  Countrey-worke ; 
a  representation  of  fields,  or  of  the  countrey,  in  painting, 
&c.  1653  Gloria  ff  Narcissus  I.  248  A  delightful!  piesage, 
where  many  flockes  of  sheep  seemingly,  pastured  by  a 
goodly  river  side.  1661  EVELYN  Diary  9  Aug.,  Some  incom- 
parable pnisages  done  in  distemper.  17x0  POPE  ///orfxviii. 
V.  1454  (Observ.  Shield  Achilles)  Between  the  Siege  in  the 
fourth  Picture,  and  the  Battel  in  the  sixth,  a  piece  of  Paisage 
is  introduced.  [1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  \n^r^A.,'\\t&  pay  sage 
was  rather  like  Fontainebleau  than  the  wilds  of  Callander. 
1883  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Places  xviii.  344  A  paysage  which  is 
two-thirds  ocean.] 

Hence  Paysagist  (p^'zadgist)  [F.  paysagiste~\,  a 
landscape-painter. 

1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  78  Few  Paysagists  of  the 
present  school  handle  the  brush,  -with  less  quackery.  1886 
Art  Age  IV.  42  (Cent.)  The  lists  are  now  open  to  some  clever 
paysagist  to  prove  that  his  art  is  the  supreme  flower  of  all. 

Paysan,  obs.  or  alien  form  of  PEASANT. 

Payaand,  variant  of  PEISANT  Obs.,  weighty. 

II  Paysanne  (pe«za-n).  Also  8  paisanne.  [F. 
paysanne,kra.o{paysan:  seePEASANT.]  Apeasant- 
woman;  a  countrywoman.  (Properly,  in  reference 
to  France,  or  a  French-speaking  country.) 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  xlii,  The  young  paysanne 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  remembrance.  1791 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Celestina  {ed.  2)  I.  190  Their  only  servant 
is  a  mere  West  country  paisanne.  1816  BYRON  Let.  Wks.  1899 
III.  352  On  the  steps  of  a  cottage  I  saw  a  young  paysanne, 
beautiful  as  Julie  herself.  1813  SCOTT  Quentin  £>.  Introd., 
A  lively  French  paysanne^  with  eyes  as  black  as  jet. 

Paysant,  -yne,  obs.  forms  of  PEASANT. 

Payse,  Paysible,  obs.  ff.  PEACE,  PEACEABLE. 

Payse,  paysse,  variant  of  PEISE  Obs. 

Paysen,  obs.  form  ofpeasen,  pi.  of  PEASE. 

Paytamine  (p^'tamain).  Ckent.  [f.  Payta  + 
AMINE.]  An  amorphous  alkaloid,  obtained  from 
Payta-bark,v.  pale  variety  of  cinchona  bark,  shipped 
from  Payta  in  Peru.  So  Faytine  (p^'tsin),  a 
crystallizable  alkaloid  obtained  with  paytamine. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  2nd  Suppl.  347  Paytine,  C21H2' 
N2O...has  a  bitter  taste... From  alcohol  it  crystallises  in 
beautiful  colourless  rhombic  crystals.  1879  Ibid.  3rd  Suppl. 
497  Paytine,  C^iHjoNnO.HaO.  ..Paytamine  is  an  amor- 
phous alkaloid  accompanying  paytine. 

Payte,  Payten,  Paytener,  Paytent:  see 
PATE  2,  PATEN,  PAUTENER  si.'1,  PATENT. 

Paytrel,  -ell(e,  etc.,  var.  PEITREL,  PorrREi. 

t  Payttrure.  Obs.  Altered  form  of  PEITREL,  q.v. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  168  pe  pendauntes  of  his  payttrure, 
be  proude  cropure,.  .&  alle  be  metail  anamayld  was  benne. 
Ibid.  601  pe  apparayl  of  be  payttrure,  &  of  be  proude  skyrtez. 

Payuese,  Payze,  obs.  var.  PAVIS,  PEISE. 

Pazan,  variant  of  PASAN,  the  bezoar  goat. 

t  Fazar,  obs.  form  of  BEZOAB  [Pe 
q.  v.    a.  =  BEZOAB  2.    b.  =  BEZOAB  3.     (In  the 
latter  use  app.  confounded  with/asa»,  PASAN.) 

1363  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  n.  7  b,  Two  graines  of  Pazar, 
whiche  is  a  stone  that  commeth  out  of  Portugal,  and  is 
grene  &  tawnie.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  508 
The  Bezar-stones  are  likewise  taken  out  of  the  maw  of 
a  Persian  or  Indian  Goat,  which  the  Persians  call  Pazar. 
1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  75  The  word  bezoar  is 
supposed  to  take  its  name  either  from  the  pazan  or  pazar, 
which  is  the  animal  that  produces  it ;  or  from  a  word  in  the 
Arabic  language,  which  signifies  antidote,  or  counter-poison. 

Pazaree,  variant  of  PASSAREE. 

Pe,  variant  of  PEE  Obs.,  coarse  coat,  pea-coat. 


PEA. 

Pea1  (pi).     [A  new  singular  evolved  from  the 
earlier  sing,  and  pi.  pease,  by  writing  this  peas  and 
treating  the  final  -s  as  a  plural  inflexion.     For 
earlier  history  see  PEASE.] 
I.  The  seed  or  plant. 

1.  The  round  seed  of  Pisttm  sativum  (see  2) 
a  well-known  article  of  food. 

Also  occasionally  applied  to  the  similar  seeds  of  other 
leguminous  plants  (see  3),  esp.  when  used  for  food. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  f,  No  K.  n.  ii.  (1619)  30  Did  not 
his  Maiestie  say,  he  had  brought  vs  home  Peaes  for  our 
money?  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  fy  Qual.  vu.  iii.  (1667)  170 
A  little  vegetable  bud.. not  so  big.. as  a  Pea.  1677  PLOT 
Oxfordsk.  v.  §  85  Much  smaller,  not  exceeding  the  Rouncival 
pea.. in  bigness.  1711  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  49  Some 
words  are  used  in  both  numbers,  as  Sheep. .  Pease,  .but  it  is 
better  to  say  in  the  Singular  Pea,  in  the  Plural  Peas.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Peas-cod,  the  shell  or  husk  of  a  pea.  1851 
BORROW  Lavengro  Iviii,  To  find  the  pea,  which  I  put  under 
one  of  my  thimbles.  1866  Treas.  Sot.  282  The  peculiar 
form  of  these  peas  [seeds  of  the  chick-pea]  has  given  rise 
to  the  specific  name  of  the  plant  arietinum. 

b.   Green  peas:    peas  gathered  for  food  while 
still  green,  soft,  and  unripe. 

[c  1440-1833 :  see  PEASE  so.  B  2  b.]    1789  Bath  Jrnl.  8  June, 
Green  peas  begin  now  to  come  to  market.     1883  LADY 
GREGORY  \nFortn.Rev.  i  Oct.  575  Aliberal  dish  of  green  peas. 
C.  Proverbial  phr.  As  like  as  two  peas,  etc. 

[1580, 1681:  see  PEASE  j3.  B  2.]  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina 
xxi,  As  like  . .  as  two  peas  are  to  one  another,  a  1845  BAR- 
HAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Bros.  Birchington  xiii,  A  Brother, 
As  like  him  in  form  as  one  pea's  like  another.  1864-8 
BROWNING  fas.  Lee's  Wife  ix.  iii,  We  both  should  be  like 
as  pea  and  pea.  1889  Miss  TYTLER  Buried  Diamonds  xix, 
As  like  papa  as  two  peas. 

2.  The  plant  Pisum  sativum,  a  hardy  climbing 
leguminous  annual,  which  has  long  been  cultivated 
in   many   varieties;    it   has   large  papilionaceous 
flowers  succeeded  by  long  pods  each  containing 
a  row  of  round  seeds  (see  i).    Usually  distinguished 
as  pea-plant. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  136  Another  Process  for  the  raising 
early  Peas  and  Beans.  1731-3  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Pisum, 
i.  Pisum  hortense  v/o/'w$..the  greater  Garden  Pea  with 
white  Flowers  and  Fruit,  a  1770  M.  BRUCE  or  LOGAN  Cuckoo 
v,  What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom.  1871  BLACKMORE 
Maid  of  Sker  xliii,  To  go  away  from  my  home  and  garden 
. .  with  no  one  to . .  sow  a  row  of  peas. 

b.  With  defining  words  distinguishing  species 
and  varieties.  (In  quot.  a  1812  =  SWEET  PEA.) 

1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  106  The  common  sort  of  white  Pea 
doth  best  in  a  light  Land  that  is  somewhat  rich.  1731-3 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pisum,  The  Species  are  [sixteen] 
..2..Hot-spur  Pea...  3..  Dwarf  Pea.  ..6.  .Sickle  Pea.. .8.. 
Green  Rouncival  Pea.  9..  Grey  Pea.  ..  n  ..  Rose  Pea... 
14 ..  Union  Pea.  15 ..  English  Sea  Pea.  16 . .  Pig  Peas.  1765 
Mus.  Rust.  III.  Index,  Grey  Peas  not  to  be  harrowed  in 
on  a  chalky  soil,  a  1812  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  on  Crint. 
Con.,  The  fragrant  pea  with  blooms  so  thick,  That  curls  her 
tendrils  round  a  rotten  stick.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Conttn. 
s.  v.  Peas,  The  common  garden  pea  (Pisum  satwunt],  and 
the  common  gray  or  field  pea  (Pisum  arvense},  are  the  most 

fenerally  cultivated.     1882  Garden  15  July  38/2  From  the 
sle  of  Wight  comes  the  pretty  Blue  Pea.      1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.,  French-Peas,  an  old  name  for  garden  Peas. 

3.  Applied  with  denning  words  to  leguminous 
plants  more  or  less  akin  to  the  common  pea  :  as 

Angola  Pea  =  Congo  Pea  ;  Beach-pea  =  Sea-pea ; 
Butterfly-pea,  (a)  ClitoHa  Mariana  of  S.  America  and 
India;  (t}  Spurred  Butterfly-pea,  the  genus  Centrosema 
(chiefly  American),  having  a  short  spur  on  the  standard  of 
.the  corolla ;  Congo  Pea,  a  variety  (bicolor)  of  Cajanus 
indicus  (see  CAJAN),  with  yellow  flowers  marked  with  crimson; 
Desert-pea,  Clianthus  Dampieri,  a  native  of  the  desert 
parts  of  Australia,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers  (Miller  Plant- 
n.  1884) ;  Earth-pea,  Lathyrus  aitiphicarpns  of  Syria, 
which  bears  its  pods  under  ground  (Treas.  Bot.  1866); 
Earth-nut  Pea,  Lathyrus  macrorhizus  (J.  Lee  Introd. 
Bot.  (1768)  App.  322) ;  Egyptian  Pea,  the  CHICK-PEA,  Cicer 
arielinum ;  Everlasting  Pea  (see  EVERLASTING  A.  40), 
Lathyrus  latifolius,  a  variety  of  L.  sylvestris,  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  variously-coloured  flowers;  also 
extended  to  other  species  resembling  this ;  Flat  Pea,  the 
Australian  genus  Platylobium,  from  its  flat  pods  (Treas. 
Bel.) ;  Hoary  Pea,  the  genus  Tephrosia,  which  has  leaves 
covered  with  a  grey  down  (Miller  1884);  Meadow-pea, 
the  Meadow  Vetchling,  Lathyrus  pratensis  (ibid.) ;  Milk- 
pea,  the  N.  American  genus  Gahictia  (Treas.  Bot.}:  No- 
eye  Pea,  a  variety  (flaviis)ofCajanusint1icus(sfx  CAJAN), 
with  pure  yellow  flowers ;  Painted  Lady  Pea  (see  PAINTED 


speci 
nictitans  of  N.   America, 


,......„,„    „. ,    .irith  sensitive  leaves;  also  C. 

Chamxcrista,  partridge-pea  (PARTRIDGE  5  c) ;  Swains 
Pea,  the  Australian  genus  Siuainsona  (Miller  1884} ;  Sweet- 
scented  Pea  =  SWEET  PEA;  Tangier  Pea,  Lattonu 
//»£•//««<«  ;Tuberous(-rooted)Pea=HEATH-pEA  (Miller 
;  Winged  Pea,  the  genus   Tetragonolobus,  having 


CHICKLING',  Co\v-pea,  GLORY-/M,  HEART-/CU,  HEATH-PEA, 
pea,  PARTRIDGE-;***,  PIGEON-/SM,  SWEET  PEA. 
JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynal's  Hist.  Indies  V.  319  This 

shrub"  is  called  the  'Angola  pea.     1866  Treas.  Bot.  30°.  The 


\_-UllgU     pea     III     JHIUMUb         i  lie      mif-ij     »•——•--  -  -   -•       -     . 

the  No-eye  pea.  Ibid.  282  C[irer]  arirliniim  is  the  Chick- 
pea, or  'Egyptian  Pea  of  the  English.  IJ97.  ('"IIA?,D5 
Herbal  1054  The  first  is  called  LaOyrns,..t*  English 


PEA. 

"Pease  cucrlastini;,  great  wilde  Tare,  and  Cichling.  1705 
Kverlasiing  pease  [sec  KVEKLASTINO  A.  4b).  1741  Cmifl. 
Fam.-Piett  IT.  iii.  379  Tangier  Pea,  BwUMng  Pea,  and 
sweet-scented  Pea.  1866  'No-eye  I'ca  [see  Conga  Pra\  1633 
JOHNSON  Gtrarde's  Herbal  Table  Kng.  Names,  Norfolke 
"sea  Pease.  i73«-3  MILLKR  Cant.  l)i<  t.  s.v.  risum,  English 
Sea  Pea.. is  found  wild  upon  the  Shoar  in  Sussex,  and 
several  other  Counties.  1831  Veg.  Subst.  Food  180  The 
Sr.i-lv.i  is  a  native  of  Ihis  country,  ..During  a  famine  in 
•  •'555, (he  application  of  the  seeds.. as  an  article  of  food 
was  extensively  ..  practised.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet., 
l.athyrus  distoplatyptiyllos  .,  commonly  called  "Sweet- 
scented  Peas.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-1'iice  it.  iii.  36*  Hardy 
annual  flowers,  as .  .'Tangier  Peas,  sweet-scented  Peas. 
1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's  But.  xxv.  (1794)  357  Tangier  Pea, 
another  of  the  biflorus  section.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff. 
App.  s.v.,  "Wingcd-rea,  a  name  by  which  some  call  the 
l,olus.  1866  Trias.  Bat.  1135  'I\etragonplpbus}  edulis  or 
ftirfuftrts,  the  Winged  Pea,  a  native  of  Sicily.  1633  JOHN- 
SON Gerarde's  Herbal  1237  Astragalus  syluaticus ,  *  Wood 
Pease,  or  Heath  Pease.  1711  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVII.  386  Its  Flowers  and  Pods  resemble  our  Wood-Pea. 
1861  Mtss  PRATT  Flmver.  PI.  II.  129  Vicia  Orobus. . . This 
Wood.vetch  or  Wood-pea. 

II.  Something  small  and  round  like  the  seed. 

4.  The  eggs,  roe,  or  spawn  of  certain  fishes. 
1758  Descr.  Thames  172  The  Female  [Salmon]  discharges 

her  1'ea  or  Spawne.  1773  Phil,  Trans.  LXIV.  120  A  roe, 
which  is  here  called  a  pea.  1801  SAMPSON  Statist.  Stint. 
1,-niionclerry  330  The  ova,  or  pea  [of  salmon],  continue  in 
the  sand  or  gravel  for  three  months. 

5.  Applied  toasmall  point  of  flame.  Cf.  PEAK**.* 
1890  HARING-GOULD  Pennycomeonicks  43  There  was  gas  in 

the  room,  turned  down  to  a  pea  when  not  required  for  light. 

6.  See  ISSUE-/?«,  ORANGE-/<ra. 

III.  7.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pea-bloom  (also 
atlrib.   in  reference  to  form  or  colour),  -blossom, 
-crop,  -flour,  -hull  (HULL  sb.l  i),  -picker,  -picking, 
-plant, -pudding,  -rick,  -root;  3\sopea-like,-picking, 
-siuJsuVp. ;  pea-bean  (see  BEAN  3) ;  pea-beetle 
—pea-ltug;  pea-blower  = pea-shooter ;  pea-bone, 
the  pisiform  bone  of  the  wrist,  resembling  a  pea 
in   shape   and    size;    pea-bough,  the    same  as 
pea-stick ;   pea-bug,  a  small  coleopterous  insect 
(Brucfius  pisi),  a  native  of  North  America,  now 
found  also  in  Southern  Europe  and  Britain,  which 
infests  peas,  to  which  its  larva  is  very  destructive; 
also  called  pea-beetle,  -chafer,  -weevil;   pea-bush, 
an  Australian  heath-like  leguminous  shrub,  Bur- 
Ionia  sca/ira,  with  purple  papilionaceous  flowers ; 
pea-chafer  =  pea-bug",  pea-coal  (U.  S.),  coal  in 
very  small  pieces  like  peas  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss. 
1881) ;  pea-cod  =  PEASECOD  (obs.  exc.  dial.) ;  pea- 
comb,  a  triple  comb  occurring  in  some  varieties 
of  the  domestic  fowl  (from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  pea-blossom) ;   pea-crab,   a  small   crab  of 
the   genus  Pinnotheres,   commensally    inhabiting 
the  shell  of  a  bivalve  mollusc,  as  a  mussel   or 
oyster;  pea-dove,  a  species  of  pigeon,  Zenaida 
aniabilis,  found  in  W.  Indies  and  Florida ;   pea- 
dropper,  a   contrivance   for   sowing   peas  singly 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875) ;  pea-finch,  local  (mid- 
land) name  of  the  chaffinch  ;  pea-flour,  flour  made 
of  peas,  pease-meal ;   pea-green  a.  and  sb.,  (of) 
a  colour  like  that  of  fresh  green  peas,   a  nearly 
pure  but  not  deep  green ;  pea-grit  (see  quots.) ; 
pea-gun  =  pea-shooter ;    pea-hook,   a  hook   for 
reaping  peas ;    pea-maggot,  a  caterpillar  which 
infests  peas,  the  larva  of  the  pea-moth  (Ogilvie 
1882) ;  pea-make  (dial.)  =  pease-make  (see  PEASE 
J*-5);  pea- mea.\=  pease-meal  (ibid.);  pea-measle, 
a  '  measle  '  or  hydatid  which  infests  the  rabbit  and 
other  animals,  being  the  larva  of  the  tapeworm  of 
the  dog;  pea-moth,  a  small  moth  (Tortrix pisi) 
which  lays  its  eggs  on   pea-pods;    pea-ore  (see 
quot.) ;    pea-rake  (see  quot.)  ;    pea-rifle,  a  rifle 
with  a  thick  barrel  and  a  small  round  bullet  like 
a  pea  ;  pea-rise,  a  branch  of  the  pea-plant,  esp. 
as  a  heraldic  bearing  ;  pea-shell  =  PEA-POD  ;  pea- 
sheller,  (a)  one  who  'shells'  peas,  i.  e.  takes  them 
out  of  the  pods ;    (ft)  an  instrument  for  shelling 
peas  ;  pea-shod  a.,  having  peas  in  the  shoes,  as 
a  pilgrim  doing  penance ;  pea-shooter,  (a)  a  toy 
weapon,  consisting  of  a  long  tube  from  which  peas 
are  shot  by  the  force  of  the  breath ;  (*)  a  person 
who  shoots  with  this  ;    so  pea-shooting  (whence 
pea-shoot  v.) ;  pea-spawn  =  sense  4 ;  pea-stake, 
pea-stick,  a  stake  or  stick  upon  which  a  garden 
pea-plant  is  trained  ;   pea-straw,  the  stalks  and 
leaves   of  the   pea-plant,   used   as   fodder;    pea- 
atubble,  the  stubble  of  pea-plants  left  standing 
after  gathering   the   crop  ;    pea-urchin,    a   very 
small  species  of  sea-urchin  of  rounded  form,  Echi- 
nocyamus  fnsilliis  •   pea- weevil  =  pea-buff.     See 
al*o  PF.AHKRKY,  I'i  A-FI.OWKR,  PEANUT,  PEA-POD, 
PEA-SOUP,  PEASTONE,  PKA-TREE,  PEA-VINE. 

1815  KIRBV  &  Sp.  F.ntcmwl.  ii.  (1818)  I.  32  A  cargo,  or  even 
a  ^sample,  of  peas  from  North  America  might  present  us 
with  that  ravagerof  pulse,  the  "pea-beetle  (#r;«-A«f  Pisi,  L.). 
ii675:  see  feast-bloom,  PP.ASE  si.  5.)  1763  MILLS  Pract. 
IlHsb.  III.  238  The  flowers.,  are  of  the  *pea-bloom,  or 
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butterfly,  kind.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting.ho.  321, 
i  piece  peabloom  [cloth].  [1500:  see  fieaseJlossom,  PEASE 
sl>.  5-]  1774  fioi-nsM.  Nat.  /fist.  I.  70  The  delightful  fra- 
grance ofthfir  smell,  somewhat  resembling  the  "pea-blossom. 
r,8ai  W.  I  KVINC-.  in  Life  t,  l.ttt.  (1864)  1 1.  59  The  three  eldest 
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T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  Injur.  Veget.  (1862)  62  This  little 
insect.,  the  Brnchus  Pistol  l.innarns. . ,  the.,  pea-weevil,., 
is  better  known  in  America  by  the  incorrect  name  of  'pea- 
bug.  1895  \Vcstin.  Gas,  1 1  May  3/1  Another  horror  has  super- 
vened in  the  shape  of  a  pea  bug ..  which  attacks  market  gar- 
dens. 1884  MILLER  /Ya«/-«.,  "Pea-bush,  Burton's,  Bvrtonia 
scabra.  i88s  OGILVIB  s.v. ,  Pea-beetU. . .  Called  also  Pea-bug, 
*  Pea-chafer,  and  I'ea-weevil.  1778  H.  BROOKE  Contending 
Bros.  11.  ii,  A  mere  niggardly  good  for  nothing,  with  a  heart 
as  squeez'd  and  narrow  as  a  young  *peacod.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivaithoe  xix,  They  are  as  like  thine  own,  as  one  green  pea- 
cod  is  to  another.  1872-4  L.  WRIGHT  Bk.  Poultry  247  This 
triple  or  "pea-comb  has  been  found.. on  the  pure  Malay 
breed.  Ibid.  249  The  comb — known  as  a  pea-comb — is., 
described  as  resembling  three  small  combs  joined  into  one, 
the  centre  one  being  higher  than  the  two  outside.  1836 
THOMPSON  in  Kntom.  Mag.  III.  85  (/Hit)  The  Metamor- 
phoses and  Natural  History  of  the  Pinotheres,  or  •Pea- 
Crabs.  1805  K.  W.  DICKSON  I'ract.  Agric.  II.  583  "Pea crops. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm  II.  371  The  produce  of  the 
pea-crop  is  either  in  abundance  or  a  complete  failure.  1847 
POSSE  Birds  Jamaica  308  The  "Pea-dove  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  middle  of  dusty  high-roads.  1860  —  Romance  Nat. 
Hist.  17  The  peadove  from  the  neighbouring  woods  com- 
menced her  fivefold  coo.  1766  J.  W.  BAKER  in  Comfl. 
Fanner  S.V.  Turnip,  [The  bullock]  took  kindly  to  the 
turnips  ;  and  on  the  sixteenth  I  began  to  give  him,  with  his 
turnips,  "pea-flower  [  =  pea-flourj.  175*  FOOTE  Taste  n. 
Wks.  1709  I.  22  Japan  of  the  "pea-green  kind.  1861  L.  L. 
NOBLE  Icebergs  oo  All  the  adjacent  deep  is  a  luminous  pea- 
green.  1859^5  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Tertnst  *Pca-grit^  a 
coarse  pisomic  limestone . .  composed  of  concretionary  bodies. 

ny.  Phillips'  Han.  Gtol.  \.  48  The  Pea-grit  at  the  base 
e  inferior  Oolite  in  which  the  grains  are  as  large  as 
peas.  1823  SCOTT  Let.  to  Terry  14  Feb.  in  Lockhart,  The 
*pea  gun  principle.  1871  Rontledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ami.  July 
454/2, 1  gave  my  pea-gun.  [1674-1769:  see  pease-hook,  PEASE 
JO.  5.]  1833  IVautdby  Farm  Kef.  noin  Libr.  Use/.  Knowl., 
Huso.  Ill,  They  are  cut  down  either  with  the  scythe,  or 
the  *pea-hook.  [1377-1664 :  see  feast-hull,  PEASE  sb.  5.] 
1717  RAMS 


1715:  see  pease-like,  PEASE  sb.  5.]  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  VI.  163  The  chrystaline  humour  in  fishes..,  being 
that  little  hard  "pea-like  substance  which  is  found  in  their 
eyes  after  boiling.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  248  Centrosema. 
. .  The  large  and  elegant  pea-like  flowers.  1834  New 
Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  421  The  poachers  had  armed  them- 
selves with  "peamakes  (a  long  staff  with  a  curved  knife  at 
the  end,  with  which  peas  are  cul).  [18*0- :  see  pease-meal, 
PEASE  sb.  5.]  1830  Kyle  Farm  Rep.  45  in  Libr.  Usef. 
Knaivl.,  Husb.  Ill,  Chaff  or  cut  hay.  .enriched  with  a  few 
potatoes  or  a  little  "pea-meal.  1879  J.  WRIGHTSON  in 
Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  352/2  The  sides  and  hams  are 
powdered  over  with  pea-meal,  and  are  then  hung  in  the 
smoke.  1840  W.  HUMBLE  Diet.  Ceo/.,  etc.,  "Pea  ore. .is  the 
pisiform  iron-stone  of  Kirwan.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Aug. 
3/1,  I  came  across  a  party  of 'pea-pickers.  1898  I.  ARCH 
Stoiy  of  Life  x.  250  "Peapicking  gangs  were  generally  very 
large.  icoi  Daily  Chroa.  7  Aug.  7/7  Instances  in  which 
children  nad  started  to  work  pea  picking  as  early  as  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  had  put  in  a  full  day  at 
school.  [1758-:  see  pease-pudding,  PEASE  sb.  5.]  1844  H. 
STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm  II.  239  An  excellent  'eg  of  pickled 
pork,  served  with  "pea-pudding.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
^Pea-rake,  a  rake  adapted  for  gathering  the  field  pea. 
[1530:  see  feast-rick,  PEASE  sb.  5.]  1766  J.  W.  BAKER  in 
Comfl.  Fanner  s.v.  Turtttf,  I  gave  my  sheep  access  to 
some  'pea-ricks.  1861  Catal.  Internal.  Exhiti.  II.  xL  21 
•Pea  rifles  for  rabbit  and  sea-fowl  shooting.  1780  EDMOND- 
SON  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  'Pea-rise,  a  name  given  by  Heralds  to 
a  Pea-stalk  leaved  and  blossomed.  1755  JOHNSON,  Peasccd, 
•Peashell,  the  husk  that  contains  peas.  187$  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  * Pea-sheller,  an  implement  for  taking  garden  pease 
from  their  pods.  1899  Westm.  Gat.  31  May  3/2  The  pea- 
shellers  look  as  if  they  have  been  at  work  for  hours.  1901 
[bid.  29  Sept.  3/1  At  the  Exhibition  was  a  pea-sheller  which 
will  shell  fourteen  tons  in  ten  hours.  1882  SOPHIA  E.  DE 
MORGAN^"/.  A.de  Af.B  The  two  pilgrims  who  went  •pea- 
shod  to  Loretto.  1861  KINGSLEY  Kavenshoe  xxxvi,  Dick 
Ferrers.. carried  a  peashooter,  and  *pea-shot  the  noses  of 
the  leading  horses  of  a  dragful  of  Plungers,  which  followed 
them.  1899  A.  LUBBOCK  m  Daily  News  2  June  8/4  It 
was  a  favourite  pastime,,  .for  the  boys,  whenever  the  room 
was  a  bit  dark,  to  pea-shoot  at  his  bald,  shining  head. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  iv,  With  their  •pea-shooters, 
and  long  whips.  1883  '  ANNIE  THOMAS  '  Mod.  Housewife 
ico,  I . .became  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  a  party  of 
young  pea-shooters  fresh  from  the  excitement  of  a  '  wake '. 
1873  W.  CORY  Lett.  If  jfmls.  (1897)  332  Two  girls  within 
•pea-shooting.. distance.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
773  "Pea-sized,  smooth,  white  bald  spots.  1840  Cottager's 
Man.  41  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Husb.  Ill,  Onions  pro- 
tected ..by  'pea-stakes  or  bushes,  from  being  injured  by 
frosty  winds  in  the  spring.  1855  DELAMER  Kitchen  Card. 
(i860  170  Secure  a  supply  of  'pea-sticks  for  early  spnng. 
[c  1315- :  see  feast-straw,  PEASE  sb.  5.)  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)  184  The  small  *pea-slraw  or  haulm, 
is  commonly  used  as  rack-meat  for  horses.  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Sheep-Farming  171  Give  them  . .  as  much  clover  and  greef0 
pea  straw  as  they  will  eat  up.  [1513 :  see  fjffe  jn  tuncs 
PEASE  sb.  5.]  1807  VANCOUVER  ^Calmer  then  they  should 


1861  ANSTED  Chg  secm  majc  ,o  embellish  the  forest.     1815 
is  particular)',-  Acc-  Caubul  (1842)  173  The  inhabitants  are 
pea-bHg\  ().  .simple,  peaceable,  and  inoffensive, 
weevih.  j^j  talkative,  taciturn  ;  not  noisy,  violent, 

"I"  restless ;  calm  ;  quiet  in  behaviour.   Obs. 
P'1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  74  Our  lorde  accepleih 


PEACE. 

deduced  from  the  compounds :  see  PSA-CHICK, 
PEACOCK,  PEAFOWL,  PEAHEN  ]  A  peafowl. 

't  1000  Phcenix  312  Se  fu^el  is  on  hiwe.  .onlicost  pean. 
1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magic  u.  xiv.  46  The  Indian-hen, 
being  mixt  of  a  Cock  and  a  Pea,  though  the  shape  be  liker 
to  a  Pea  than  a  Cock. 

Pea:!  (p<>  Also  pee.  [Said  to  be  shortened 
from  peak  :  cf.  PEAK  s/>.2  4  c.]  The  peak  or  bill 
of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  505/1  The  bill  or  peak.  (Note,  Seamen 
by  custom  drop  the  K  in  peak  and  y?wXr,  which  they  pro. 
nounce  pea  unaffut.)  11860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Cateeh. 
53  The  parts  of  an  anchor.  The  ring  or  shackle,  the  shank, 
crown,  arms,  palm,  pee  or  bill,  and  stock.  1885  Times 
3  Dec.  3/4  The  pea  of  the  fluke  had  penetrated. 

Pea  *.  local,  [prob.  shortened  from  pease,  pets, 
PEISE,  weight,  mistaken  for  a  plural :  cf.  history 
of  PEA  1.]  The  sliding  weight  used  on  a  steelyard, 
safety-valve,  etc. 

17*1  N.  Jersey  Archives  XX.  529  To  be  sold. .a  large 
quantityof  old  refuse  cast  Iron,. .  Sash-weights,  Stove-plates, 
Steelyard-peas,  &c.  1838  HOLLOWAY  Diet.  Provincialisms, 
Pea. . .  The  weight  which  is  used  in  weighing  anything  with 
the  steel-yards.  Hants.  1847-78  in  HALLIWELL,  1874  I. 
RICHARDS  Mech.  Humour  43  The  boilers . .  had  a  single 
safety-valve  . .  with  a  large  rectangular  block  of  cast  iron  as 
a  weight,  or  'pea ',  as  it  was  termed. 

fPea  (pf),  int.  ?  Obs.  An  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt ;  =  pooh ! 

1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  i.  ii.  B  ij  b,  Oh  fie,  fie,  wife  ! 
Pea,  pea,  pea,  pea,  how  haue  you  lost  your  time  I 

Peaberry  (pfberi).  [f-  PEA!  +  DERBY  J*.'] 
Name  for  the  single  ronnd  seed  of  the  cofTee-plant, 
occurring  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  through 
abortion  of  one  of  the  usual  two  seeds  in  the  fruit. 

The  peaberries  have  a  higher  commercial  value,  and  are 
sifted  out  from  the  ordinary  beans. 

1879  SPON  Encycl.  Arts,  Mattnf.,  etc.  I.  691  The  'beans', 
usually  a  pair  of  oval,  plano-convex  seeds,  though  sometimes 
there  is  but  one  seea,  called,  from  its  shape,  '  peaberry  '. 
1893  SIR  G.  WATTS  Diet.  Econ.  Prod.  India  s.v.,  There  are 
three  commercial  types  as  to  form :  Mocha,  small  round 
pealjerry  ;  Bourbon,  pointed  and  medium-sized;  and  Marti- 
nique, large  and  flattened. 

Pea-bird,  pee-bird.    A  local  name  for  the 

Wryneck,  from  its  note. 

1838  MARY  Howirr  Birds,  ft  Flowers,  Cuckoo  i, '  Pee  !  pee  ! 
pee!'  says  the  merry  Pee-bird.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov. 
Names  Brit.  Birds  103  Wryneck  (Jynx  toiquitla).  .Pea 
bird.  From  its  sharp  utterance  of  the  word  '  pea-pea '. 

Feable,  obs.  form  of  PEBBLE. 

Peace  (p<s),  s/>.  Forms:  2-4  pais,  2-6  pes, 
(3-5  pays,  peys,  3-6  peis,  4  payes,  4  5  payse, 
peso,  pees,  Sc.  and  north,  peas),  4  6  pece,  (5 
peese),  5-6  peas,  pease,  (pesse,  Sc.  peice,  5-7 
peax,  6  Sc.  peiss,  pace),  6-  peace.  [Early  ME. 
fait,  a.  OV.pais  (nth  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F.  paix 
(=  Pr.  patz,  Sp.,  Pg.  paz,  It.  pace'):-'L.  pac-em 
(nom.pax)  peace.  The  vowel  has  passed  through  ai, 
ei,  t,  to  ea  (meaning  successively  ai,  -e,  e,  i\  final  -ce 
represents  earlier  final  -s  as  in  advice,  mice,  etc.] 

I.  1.  Freedom  from,  or  cessation  of,  war  or 
hostilities;  that  condition  of  a  nation  or  community 
in  which  it  is  not  at  war  with  another. 

1197  R.GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1322  pe  prinse..nis  to  preisi  no? 
|?at  in  time  of  worre  as  a  lomb  is  bobe  mek  and  milde  An' 
in  time  of  pes  as  leon  bobe  cruel  and  wilde.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  1. 80  At  that  tyme  was  pess  and  rest  Betwyx  Scotland 
and  Ingland.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  n.  viii,  After 
grete  werre  Cometh  good  pees,  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  I. 

B      ~  *       .     r  f  js__-    *j      :_    _|I_   ^-_._. 
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j'l  The  Right  happy'wele 'of  peas  flowrid.  .in  alle  Cristen 
realmes.      1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.   xlvii._i6_  Bc_c 
his  peace  he  was  beloued. 


ecause  of 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  24 

In  this  weake  piping  time  of  Peace.  i6$a  MILTON  Sonn. 
Cromwell,  Yet  much  remaines  To  conquer  still ;  peace  hath 
her  victories  No  less  renownd  then  warr.  1748  GRAY  A  lliance 
Educ.  &  Goat.  41  Fix  and  improve  the  polish'd  Arts  of  Peace. 
1804  MRQ.  WEU.ESLEY  in  Owen  Desp.  (18771  443  Peace  is 
the  fairest  fruit  of  victory.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  at. 
1 10.  713  In  vain  . .  Walpole  battled  . .  against  the  cry  for 
war. . .  He  stood  alone  in  his  desire  for  peace. 

b.  (With  article.)  A  ratification  or  treaty  of 
peace  between  two  powers  previously  at  war. 
(t  Also,  formerly,  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, a  truce.)  In  Hist,  often  defined  by  of  with 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  ratified. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  17536  He.  .bad  hem  mak  Be-twene 
hem  of  Grece— iff  thei  moste— A  fynal  pes,  what -so  it  coste. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10133  When  paste  was  the  pes,.. stuernh/ 
bai  foghtyn.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  333  With  Uuur 
consent  Wallace  this  pece  has  tayne, ..till  x  moneth  war 
gayne.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  344  b,  Thambassa- 
dours  of  England  and  Fraunce . .  at  the  last  conclude  a  peace. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xiii.  42  He  would  not  .. 
break  the  peace,  which  his  ".icestors  had  made  with  the 
-  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella  10  Mar., 


+  BREAKER  l   a.]      G&'of  (tne  peace  of  any  one, 
peace  ;  one  who  causei  or  re]atjon  of  peace,  con- 
commits  a  breach  of  thLm  .  eip  peaceful  recogni- 
|   order  and  security.  claims,  and  acceptance  of 

iS5»  LATIMER  Ser»t.,Matt 1       1<)rd     obs 
bee  peacebreakers,  and  pot  |  . 

Council  Scot.  III.  33.The  4<-^  h  ^  Kacdan 
,64,  J.  SHUT.  Sarah  *  H.  "^^A.,."^  To  the 
makers  bles>ed?  Then,  cei  ^^ 


PEACE. 

kingis  pess  he  brocht  The  forest  of  selcryk  all  hale.  Ibid. 
ix.  540  Sum  of  the  men  of  the  Cuntre  Com  till  his  pess,  and 
maid  him  ath.  6-1425  ting.  Cony.  Irel.  86  Aftyr  al  be  tra- 
uayl  bat  be  kynge  hadde,..come  be  sonnes  to  be  fadyres 
pees,  &  maden  asseth,  falsly.  Ibid.  92  Obren,  the  kynge  of 
Thomon,  ayeyne  hys  trouth  &  ayeyn  the  kynges  pees,  began 
to  witbdrawen  hym  from  the  kynge.  £1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  3219,  I  beseche  you  g[ra]unt  nov  youre  pees  Vnto 
oure  felow  [Generides].  1513  Ln.  BERNEHS  Froiss.  I.  clxxx. 
215  The  prouost  of  the  marchantes  of  Parys  hadde  gette 
hym  his  peace  of  the  duke.  -itfl&Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxiii. 


_ 

became  petitioners  to  the  King  for  his  peace,  and  m  the 
ende  procured  it. 

2.  Freedom  from  civil  commotion  and  disorder; 
public  order  and  security.     (See  also  9.) 

cix54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135  Durste  nan  man  mis  don  wi<S 
o3er  on  his  time.  Paishemakede  men  &daer.  Ibid.  an.  1140, 
&  hit  ward  sons  suythe  god  pats,  c  1275  LAY.  2520  Al 
Brutaine  :jeo  wiste..ln  gribe  and  paise  [^1205  infrioe].  13.. 
Solom.  Coronat.  54  in  Adam  Daiy,  etc.  (1878)  98  Good  pais 
here  was  in  hil  londe,  her  while  he  kyng  was.  1422  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  IV.  176/1  Execution  of  lawe,  and  kepyng  of  Pees, 
slant  miche  in  Justice  of  Pees,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
Ixvi.  228,  I  haue  ..  maynteyned  the  count  re  in  peace  &  rest 
and  good  iustyce.  1670  CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  209 
Peace  is  that  harmony  in  the  state,  that  health  is  in  tbe 
body.  1794  tr.  Brissofs  '  To  his  Constit.'  Pref.  24  Roland 
and  the  Brissotins  ..  endeavouring  to  preserve  peace.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  [In  the  Steelyard]  Peace  and 
order  were  maintained  by  police  regulations  of  German 
minuteness  and  strictness. 

3.  Freedom  from  disturbance  or  perturbation  (esp. 
as  a  condition  in  which  an  individual  person  is)  ; 
quiet,  tranquillity,  undisturbed  state.     Also  empha- 
sized i&  peace  and  quiet(itess).     Bill  of  peace  \  see 
quot.  1848. 

a  i«5  Ancr.  R.  22  SiggeS.  .be  ober  viue  [psalmes]  uor  be 
peis  of  hoi  i  churche.  (  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  21/70  Seint 
Dunston  cam  horn  a-jen  :.  .And  hadde  his  Abbeye  al  in  pays. 
1382  WVCLIF  Luke  xi.  21  Whanne  a  strong  armed  man 
kepith  his  hows,  alle  thingis  that  he  weldith  ben  in  pees. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  clxxiii.  156  The  poure  comons 
were  in  pees  and  in  rest.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  i.  ii,  Some- 
times. .the  worde  Peace  is  taken  for  Protection,  or  defence: 
as  where  M,  Bracton  calleth  the  Writtes  of  Protection, 
Breuia  de  pace.  1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  127  The 
king,  .commanded  that  Sherborn  shold  hold  his  land  in 
peace.  1758  GRAY  Child  6  Let  him  sleep  in  peace.  1848 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Peace,  bill  of,  a  bill  brought  by  a 
person  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  right  which  he  claims, 
and  which  from  its  nature  may  be  controverted  by  different 
persons  at  different  times,  and  by  different  actions.  ..The 
obvious  design  of  such  a  bill  is  to  secure  repose  from  per- 
petual litigation.  1859  MRS.  CARI.VLE  Lett.  III.  6,  I  shall 
breakfast  here  in  peace,  and  quietness.  1864  TENNYSON  En, 
Ard.  147  And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own. 

b.  In  and  alter  Biblical  use,  in  various  expres- 
sions of  well-wishing  or  salutation. 

Following  L.  pax  and  Gr.  etp^t},  (  peace  '  often  represents 
Heb.  DV?H)  shalomt  properly  =  safety,  welfare,  prosperity. 


a  1300  Cursor  M.  17648  (Cott.)  Ioseph  sH  greting  bam  gaf, 
'Goads  peis  mot  yee  all  haf.  13..  Ibid.  5333  (Gcitt.)  pus 
lacob  las  tale  bigan,  Pes  haue  Pharao  be  king.  £1325 
Metr.  Hom.  19  Ga,  he  said,  womman  in  pes.  1382  WYCLIP 
Luke  x.  5  In  to  what  euere  hous  56  schulen  entre,  first  seye 
je,  Pees  to  this  hous.  1526  TINDALE  John  xx,  19  Cam  lesus 
and  stode  in  the  myddes,  and  sayd  to  them  :  peace  be  with 
you  [WYCLIF  Pees  to  ^ou;  1539*  1611  peace  be  vnto  you]. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vft  m.  iii.  26  Peace  to  his  soule,  if 
Gods  good  pleasure  be.  x6xx  BIBLE  i  Chron.  xii.  18  Peace, 
peace,  be  unto  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  helpers.  1791 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  vii,  Farewell  !  and  peace 
attend  you.  i8i6ScoTT  Antig.  xxiii,  Ahl  rare  Ben  Jonsonl 
long  peace  to  thy  ashes  !  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  118 
Peace  be  with  her.  She  is  dead. 

4.  Freedom  from  quarrels  or  dissension  between. 
individuals  ;  a  state  of  friendliness;  concord,  amity. 
(See  also  loa,  14.) 

Kiss  of  peace:  a  kiss  given  In  sign  of  friendliness  ;  spec. 
a  kiss  of  greeting  given  in  token  of  Christian  love  (see  PAX) 
at  religious  services  in  early  times;  now,  in  the  Western 
Ch.,  usually  only  during  High  Mass. 

a  1225  Juliana  74  Ha  .  .  custe  ham  a  cos  of  pes.  c  1250 
Gen.  $  Ex.  8  To  alle  cristenei  men  beren  pais  and  luue  bi- 
twene.  1382  WYCLIF  Eph.  iv.  3  Bisy  for  to  kepe  vnite  of 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  pees,  c  1440  Generydes  3416  The  pese 
shall  sone  be  twix  vs  twoo.  1534  CROMWELL  in  Merriman 
Life  <$•  Lett.  (1902)  I.  396  All  malice  and  evill  will  being.  . 
expulsed..,  good  amyte  peax  &  quyetnes  may  take  place. 
a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VI  II  (1683)  611  But  that  this 
question  .  .  might  well  be  omitted  for  Peace  sake.  1794 
COLERIDGE  Domestic  Peace,  Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestic  Peace  be  found,  Halcyon  daughter  of  the 
skies.  1852  [Kiss  sb.  i].  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iii,  We 
should  have  no  peace  in  our  place  if  that  got  touched  upon. 
fb.  transf.  An  author  or  maintainer  of  concord. 

1382  WYCLIF  Eph.  ii.  14  He  is  oure  pees,  that  made  both 
oon.  ci4ia  HOCCLEVE  De  Ae&  Princ.  5386  Crist  bus  seid 
hir  vnto,  I  am  pees  verray.  1503  Dc'.VffXff  Thistle  $  Rose 
181  Our  princes  [i.e.  princess]  of  honour,  .  .Our  peax-,  £uir 
play,  our  plane  felicite.  1360  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Micah  v.  5' 
And  he  shalbe  our  peace. 

c.    =  Kiss  of  peace,  PAX  ]  2  :  see  4  above. 

'5^5  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  iii.  fi6ul  114  The  Peace  giuen 
to  the  Bishop,  was  not  a  little  Table  of  Siluer  or  somewhat 
else,  as  hath  beene  vsed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  a  very 
Kisse  indeed. 

fd.     With   the  peace  of  (repr.   L,  pace}:    = 
without  offence  to  ;  begging  pardon  of.  rare—1. 

1669  FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  So 
With  the  peace  of  that  industrious  deceased  astronomer,.. 
I  dare  affirm  [etc.]. 
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5.  Freedom  from  mental  or  spiritual  disturbance 
or  conflict  arising  from  passion,  sense  of  guilt,  etc. ; 
calmness;  peace  of  mind,  sou!,  or  conscience. 

c  1200  frees  fy  Virtues  59  Siec  Sat  tu  haue  pais  a}eanes 
gode.  1340  Ayenb.  162  pet  non  ne  may  habbe  pays  of  herte 
ne  stedeuest  inwyt.  1382  WYCLIK  Phil.  iv.  7  The  pees  of 
God,  that  passith  al  witt,  kepe  ;oure  hertis.  150*  ATKYNSON 
tr.  De  Imitations  in.  xxxiii.  102  Lete  not  bt  pes  be  in  be 
moubes  of  men.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com,  Prayer  Collect 
2ist  Sund.  Trinity,  Graunt..to  thy  faithfull  people  pardon 
and  peace.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1334  Ojf.  Regard  thy 
&K\f...Satu.  My  self?  my  conscience  and  internal  peace. 
1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  n.  ii.  65  He  stuck  to  poverty  with 
peace  of  mind.  1851  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  XL  138 
Peace  then,  U  the  opposite  of  passion,  and  of  labour,  toil 
and  effort.  Peace  is  that  state  in  which  there  are  no  desires 
madly  demanding  an  impossible  gratification.  1879  B. 
TAYLOR  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  92  Peace  of  soul  comes  only 
through  Faith  and  Obedience. 

6.  Absence    of   noise,   movement,   or   activity; 
stillness,  quiet;  inertness.     (See  also  12.) 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  1341  Beth  In  pes,  lystenes  my  tale  !  1377 
LANGL.  P.  Pi.  B.  xix.  149  The  iewes  preyed  hem  pees. 
£•1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  273  The  See. .is  never  stilt  ne 
in  pes.  c  1515  Cocke  LorelFs  B,  13  They  banysshed  prayer, 
peas,  and  sadnes :  and  toke  with  them  myrthe,  sporte,  and 
gladnes.  1620  MELTON  Astrolog.  68  In  the  peace  of  mid- 
night. 1750  SHENSTONE  Rur,  Elegance  5  Oh  !  peace  to 
yonder  clam'rous  horn  !  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  (1851) 
II.  in.  i.  vi.  §  2  Not  like  the  dead  and  cold  peace  of  undis- 
turbed stones  and  solitary  mountains.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mew.  xi,  Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
b.  ellipt.  as  exclamation:  see  PEACE  v.  I. 

7.  In  generalized  sense  including  several  of  the 
above. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  321  per  ben  two  peesis, 
verri  pees  and  fals  pees. ..  Verry  pees  is  groundid  in  God.. 
and  to  bat  pees  sueb  pees  wi^>  alle  creaturis..  .And  bis  pees 
stondib  in  pacience,  and  mekenes,  and  ober  vertues. .,  Fals 
pees  is  groundid  in  reste  wib  oure  enemys,  whanne  we 
assente  to  hem  wibouten  a^enstonding.  ?  1630  MILTON  On 
Time  16  When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good.. With 
Truth,  and  Peace,  and  Love  shall  ever  shine.  1690  NORRIS 
Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  194  God  is  the  God  of  Peace  ;  and  the 
greatest  Peace,  that  which  passes  all  Understanding,  is 
called  the  Peace  of  God.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (1852)  354 
Peace  is  the  end  of  all  things,  tearless  Peace.  1857-8  SEARS 
Athan.  xvii.  140  Peace  is  not  rest  or  repose.  It  is  the 
highest,  .activity,,  .the  activity  of  concording  elements. 
II.  Phrases. 

8.  Phrases  belonging  to  i.    a.  Peace  at  any  price. 
[1645  LD.  DIGBY  27  Aug.  in  St.  Papers.  Dom.  (1891)  87 


Rome  (1843)  Suppl.  III.  455  Hannibal,  .probably  felt,  .that, 
by  purchasing  peace  at  any  price.. his  countrymen  might 
again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  1887  (".,  W. 
SMALLEY£OM</.  Lett.  1. 153  Palmerston  sneered  at  him  [John 
Bright]  as  a  peace-at-any-price  man.  1894  LUBBOCK  Use  of 
Life  xi.  165  Though  not  a  'peace-at-any-price  '  man,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  I  am  a  peace -at -almost -any- price  man. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Jan.  2/2  Men  who  are  neither  faddists 
in  general  nor  peace-at-any-pricers  in  particular. 
D.  Peace  with  honour. 

(1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  ii.  49  That  it  [your  policy]  shall  hold 
Companionship  in  Peace  With  Honour,  as  in  warre.  Ibid. 
v.  vi.  79,]  1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jos.  1 185  [Jas.  I]  had  rather 
spend  100,000  Ii.  on  Embassies  to  keep  or  procure  peace  with 
dishonor,  then  10,000 1.  on  an  army  that  would  have  forced 
peace  with  honour.  1770  GEO.  1 1 1  Sp.  open.  Parlt.  13  Nov., 
The  hope  of  being  able  to  continue  to  my  subjects  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  with  honour  and  security.  1822  [see 
HONOUR  sb.  i  c].  1878  LD.  BEACONSFIELD  Speech  16  July, 
Lord  Salisbury  and  myself  have  brought  you  back  peace — 
but  a  peace  I  hope  with  honour,  which  may  satisfy  our 
Sovereign  and  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  1887 
N.  «$•  Q.  7th  Ser.  III.  96/1. 

9.  Phrases  belonging  to  2. 

a.  The  king's  peace  [  — OE.  cyningcs  grif\:  orig. 
The  protection  secured  to  certain  persons  by  the 
king,  as  those  employed  on  his  business,  travelling 
on  the  king's  highway,  etc. ;  hence,  the  general 
peace  of  the  kingdom  under  the  king's  authority. 

[12. .  Flares  Histpriarum  (Rolls)  II.  180  Cepit.  .unum  de 
justiciariis  regis..in  pace  regis  per  stratam  regiam  itiner- 
antem.  1*99  BRITTON  L  L  §4  En  dreit  des  Justices.,  de 
terminer  apeaus  et  autres  trespas  fetz  encountre  nostre  pes. 
1327  Proctam.  Edw.  Ill  in  Walsingham  Hist.  Angl, 
(Rolls)  I.  187  Ne  quis  dictam  pacem  nostram  infringere  seu 
violare  praesumat.]  1428  in  Sxrtees  Misc.  (1888)  3  He  suld 
bere  be  kynge's  pease  to  John  Holgate  mersshall.  1433 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  479/1  Any  affray  in  offence  of  the 
Kynges  pees.  1467  Ord.  Worcester  in  Eng.  Gilds  388  That 
no  man  go  armed.. in  distorbynge  of  the  kynges  pease  and 
people.  1485  Act'  i  Hen.  K//,  c.  7  §  2  To  eny  of  youre 
Counsell  or  to  eny  of  the  Justices  of  youre  peax  of  the 
Countie.  1558  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1824)  I.  App.  i. 
389  We  strai«htly  charge.. our  said  subjects  of  every  degree, 
to  kepe  themselves  in  our  peax.  c  1575  Balfours  Practicks 
(1754)  106  At  the  peax  of  our  soverane  Lord.  1607  Cow  ELL 
Interpr.)  Snyte  of  the  Kings  peace.. \$\hz  persiewng  a  man 
for  breach  of_the  K.  peace.  i6ia  DAVIES  Why  Ireland^ 
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PEACE. 

SIR  F.  POLLOCK  Oxford  Led.  88  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.. the  king's  peace  had  fully  grown  from  an  occa- 
sional privilege  into  a  common  right. 

b.  The  peace  =  the  king's  peace,  in  its  wider 
sense  ;  the  general  peace  and  order  of  the  realm, 
as  provided  for  by  law. 

Hence  many  phrases,  as  to  keep  the  peace  (see  13),  break 
the  p.)  breach  of  the  p.  ^  bound  or  holden  to  (keep)  the  peace', 
to  swear  the  peace  against  (any  one),  to  swear  that  one  is  in 
bodily  fear  from  another,  so  that  he  may  be  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  ;  also,  commission  of  the  peace,  conservator^ 
constable*  justice,  officer,  sergeant  of  the  peace ;  precept  of 
the  peace*  sessions  of  the  peace ;  to  be  sworn  of  the  peace  ^ 
to  be  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate. 

[1328  Act  2  Edw.  ///,  c.  3  Burghaldres,  conestables, 
&  gardeins  de  la  pees  deinz  lour  gardes.  1341  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  II.  134/1  Felonie  ne  Trespas  fait  contre  la 
Pees.]  1386  Ibid.  III.  225/1  In  the  same  yere,  the  forsaid 
Nichol',  withouten  nede,  ayein  the  pets,  made  dy verse 
enarmynges.  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  xxii,  [He]  Is  halden  to 
the  pees.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  110/2  Every  chief  Cone- 
stable  of  the  peas  of  the  seid  Shires.  1499  N.  Riding  Rec* 
(1894)  180  Trier  was  a  precept  of  the  peax  made.  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Convent  us^  Minores  conventm, 
sessions  of  the  peace.  1575  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  361  The  peace  might  be  broken.  1595  BACON 
MnXt  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  (1635)  10  At  this  day,  conservators 
of  the  peace  are  out  of  use  j  and  in  lieu  of  them,  there  are 
ordained  justices  of  peace.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  ii.  in. 
54  Shallow. — I  am  sworn  of  the  peace.  1643  PRVNNE  Sov. 
Power  Parl.  in.  21  They  may  sweare  the  peace  against 
them.  1681  OTWAY  Soldiers  Fort.  in.  i,  I'll  have  him  bound 
to  the  Peace  instantly.  1755  BURN  Justice  of  Peace  (1764)  II. 
477  Surety  for  the  peace  is  the  acknowledging  a  recognizance, 
or  bond,  to  the  king,  . .  for  the  keeping  the  peace.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  \.  vii.  180  note,  The  peace  is  the  rela- 
tion in  which  all  stand  whilst  and  in  so  far  as  all  continue 
in  the  union  and  in  the  right  on  which  the  community  rests. 
He  who  acts  against  this  commits  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

C.  In  analogous  senses :  e.  g.  the  peace  of  any 
territorial  lord;  God's  peace,  God's  requirement  of 
peace  and  good  order ;  the  Roman  peace  (pax 
ftomana),  the  British  peace  (pax  Britannica),  that 
established  within  the  Roman  empire  or  the  British 
dominions.  Cf.  PAX1  i. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6803  Swych  ryche  men  bat 
are  a^ens  Goddys  pes.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  74  AH 
manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  Armes  this  day,  against 
Gods  Peace  and  the  Kings.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Connn.  I. 
Introd.  iv.  117  Offences  were  said  to  be  done  against  his 
peace  in  whose  court  they  were  tried  :  in  a  court-leet,  contra 
pacem  domini.  1897  Daily  Newsz^  Apr.  6/2  As  time  passed, 
the  English  peace  annoyed  them  exceedingly.  1900  Ibid. 
16  July  6/3  In  Durham,,  .it  was  correct  to  speak,  not  of  the 
king's  peace,  but  of  the  bishop's  peace. 

10.  At  peace,  a.  In  a  state  oi  concord  or  friendli- 
ness ;  not  at  strife  or  at  variance  ;  -\at  (any  one's) 
peace,  at  peace  with  him  (06s.).  b.  In  a  state  of 
quietness,  quiet,  peaceful.  (See  ^  prep.  20,  21.) 

^1330  R.  BRUNNE  CAr0«.  (1810)  88pei  obliged  bam  to  gyue, 
Fourti  bousand  pound,  at  his  pes  to  lyue.  (11425  Cursor  M. 
4074  (Trin.)  Fro  bis  tyme  forb. .  Wi|>  ioseph  were  be!  neuer 
at  pees.  1560  BECON  Connnon-pl.  of  Script,  Wks.  in.  68  To 
set  at  peace  by  hym  through  the  bloude  of  hys  crosse  both 
thinges  in  heauen  and  thinges  in  earth.  1568  BIBLE 
(Bishops')  Job  xxiL  21  Reconcile  thee  vnto  God,  and  be  at 
peace.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  ii.  a  Nor  Heauen,  nor  Earth, 
Haue  beene  at  peace  to  night.  1641  HINDE  j.  Bruen  Iii. 
173  Being  so  at  peace  with  God,  we  have  peace  with  our 
selves.  1853  A.  J.  MORRIS  Business  i.  7  Those  who  are  never 
at  peace  but  when  they  are  at  war.  1860  WARTER  Sea-board 
II.  115  He  is  at  peace  with  this  world  and  tbe  next ! 

fll.   On  to>  of  peace:  in  peace,  in  quiet.  Obs.  rare. 

? a  1400  Arthur  525  [>e  walsch  man  ..  clepeb  vs  Sayson, 
And  seyb:  taw  or  Peyd,  Sayson  brount  \_Marg.  pat  ys.. 
Stynkyng  Saxone.  be  on  pees],  c  1440  Generydes  3920  In 
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te's  peace :  to 
remain  quiet  or  silent ;  to  keep  silence,  refrain  from 
speaking,  arch. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  42  Holdeth  nou  or  pees.  13. . 
Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  65  When  this  was  said  he  held  his  pese. 
1382  WVCLIF  Exod.  xiv.  14  The  Lord  shal  fijt  for  ^ow,  and 
5e  shulen  hoold  yjure  pees.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  n. 
Ixv.  (1859)  59,  I.. held  my  pees,  and  wold  no  more  seye. 
(••1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vii.  157  He  had  grete 
luste  to  speke,  for  yf  he  had  keped  his  peas  [etc.].  1551 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Matrimony,  Let  him  now  speake,  or  els 
hereafter  for  euer  holds  hys  peace.  167*  VILLIERS  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  HI.  ii.  (Arb.)  81  Pr'ythee  hold  thy 
peace.  1745  G.  WASHINGTON  Rules  Civility  vi,  Speak  not 
when  you  should  hold  your  peace.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg. 
XXXIII.  346  If  we  hold  our  tongues  upon  this  subject,  let 
us,  for  decency's  sake,  keep  our  peace  as  to  the  dependence 
of  Canning.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag,  xxvi.  III. 
16,  I  held  my  peace  on  this  new.. craze. 

13.  To  keep  the  peace  (f  keep  peace]:  to  refrain, 
or  prevent  others,  from  disturbing  the  public  peace 
(see  2,  9);  to  maintain  public  order;  to  prevent, 
or  refrain  from,  strife  or  commotion. 

1422  [see  sense  2].  a  1425  Cursor  M.  9689  (Tnn.)  Wher  of 
serueb  any  assise.-But  for  to  kepe  pees  \Cott.  to  yeme  be 
pes]  in  londe?  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  123/2  Thei  shall  well 
and  truly  kepe  the  pees  within  the  seid  1'oun.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  162  Caused  him  to  be  newely.  sworne  to^kepe 
the  peace  of  the  lande.  1605  SHAKS.  LearM*  ii.  51  Keepe 
peace  vpon  your  liues,  he  dies  that  strikes  againe.  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  710  To  keep  the  Peace  'twixt  Dog  and 
Bear.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xiii.  411  To  provide  a 
determinate  quantity  of  such  arms  as  were  then  m  use,  m 
order  to  keep  the  peace.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Etig.  iii.  I- 
294  Dragoons,  .stationed  near  Berwick,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  peace  among  the  mosstroopers  of  the  border. 
Mod.  The  defendants  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 


PEACE. 
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PEACE-BREAKER. 


14.  a.  To  make  peace :  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
peace,  in  various  senses :  (a)  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  persons  or  parties  at  variance ;  to 
conclude  peace  with  a  nation  at  the  close  of  a  war; 
(&)  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  a  person, 
as  by  a  league  of  amity,  or  by  submission ;  (c}  to 
enforce  public  order  ;  t  (<f}  to  enforce  silence. 

1:1154  [see  2].  c  \\feLamb.  Horn.  141  Sunnedei  makede 
ure  tlrihten  pes  bitweone  heouene  and  eorSe.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  in.  214  pe  kyng  Meedeb  his  Men,  to  maken  pees 
in  londe.  ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  234  Thei  seyn  to 
certeyn  Officeres,  . .  Maketh  Pees.  And  than  seyn  the 
OITiceres,  Now  Pees  !  lysteneth  !  1535  COVERDALE  Josh.  x. 
i  They  of  Gibeon  had  made  peace  with  Israel.  16x1  BIBLE 
Lin.  xxvii.  5  He  shall  make  peace  with  me.  1654  CROMWELL 
.YA  4  Sept.  in  Carlyle,  Its  a  Maxim  not  to  be  despised 
'Though  peace  be  made,  yet  it's  interest  that  keeps  peace'. 
1863  [.see  MAKKF.  gcj. 

b.  To  make  one's,  or  a  person's,  peace :  to  effect 
reconciliation  for  oneself  or  for  some  one  else ;  to 
come,  or  bring  some  one,  into  friendly  relations 
(with  another).  (In  quot.  c  1400,  to  admit  a  person 
to  friendly  relations  with  oneself.) 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  (Percy  Soc.)  39  Thos  5e  mote  Make  thy 
pes  wyth  alle  ihre,t  Sorwe,  schryfte,  and  edbote,  r  1400 
l\ont.  Rose  2553  This  bargeyn  ende  may  never  take,  But  if 
that  she  thi  pees  wille  make.  111400-50  Alexander  3779 
Dame  Catistnde.. comes  with  hire  ladis,  Mas  hire  pes  with 
oure  prince,  a  1533  LD.  BERNKRS  ffuon  xxi.  62  By  his 
meanes  my  peace  was  made  with  the  kynge.  1600  SIIAKS. 
Tu>cl.  N.  HI.  iv.  295,  I  will  make  your  peace  with  him,  if 
I  can.  1641  FULLER  Holy  <fr  Prof,  St.  ir.  xix.  120  Those 
who  have  made  their  peace  with  God.  i86s  TROLLOPE 
Orley  /**.  Iv,  Mrs.  Furnival  had  gone  to  make  her  peace  in 
Red  Lion  Square. 

III.  15.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  peace 
army,  beltt  congress,  hero>  party,  principle  \  -\peace- 
breach*  -cry,  -day,  -haven^  -mistress,  -paean,  -plant, 
-tax*  -time,  etc.  b.  objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  peace- 
-breathing,  -bringing,  -giving,  -inspiring,  -loving, 
-preaching,  -procuring,  -restoring  adjs. ;  peace- 
bearer,  -bringer,  -conclude?,  -crier,  -looker,  -lover, 
-prater,  -preserver,  c.  locative,  instrumental,  etc., 
as  peace-abiding,  -blessed,  -enamoured,  -like,  -lulled, 
-trained  bfys.  d.  Special  Combs. :  peace  estab- 
lishment, the  reduced  amount  of  troops  under 
arms  and  of  military  supplies  maintained  in  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  peace-guild 
(Hist.\  a  guild  established  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  ( -  frith-guild :  see  FRITH  so.1  3);  peace- 
parted  a.,  that  has  departed  this  life  in  peace ; 
peace-pipe,  the  tobacco-pipe  of  the  N.  American 
Indians,  used  as  a  token  of  peace  (see  CALUMET)  ; 
peace-pledge  =  FRANK-PLEDGE,  OE.  FRITHBORH; 
peace -warrant,  a  warrant  for  arrest,  issued  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  peace- wright,  one  who 
arranges  a  peace.  Also  PEACE-KEEPER,  -MAKER,  etc. 

1897  Westnt.  Gaz.  28  July  3/3  Should  not  our  brave  and 
patient  *peace  army  [the  police  force]  be  considered  ?  c  1650 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  435/3  His  ship  called  the  Portpays  or 
*Peace  Bearer.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.^Acharnians 
I.  v,  Nor  had  this  peace-bearer  then  skipped  away.  1758 
N.  Jersey  Arch.  XX.  297  Peace  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
alarge  *peace  belt.  1779  CLARK  Campaign  Illinois  (1869)  45. 
c  1620  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jets.  I  315  Your  wisdome,  bountie,  and 
"peace-bless'd  raygne.  1610  HOLLAND Camdens  Brit.i.  350 
I-  or  Robbery,  "peace-breach  and  Foristell.  1816  A.  A.  WATTS 
Bachelor  s  Dilemma  vii,  Pensive  and  *peace -breath ing 
beauty.  1615  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  i.  xx.  62  This 
day  was  not  to  be  honoured  as  a  "peace- bringer.  1677 
GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  466  The  comfortable  and  *peace- 
bringing  promises  of  the  gospel.  1643  [ANGIER]  Lane,  Vail. 
Achor  5  Had  not  God.. moved  them  to  be  the  Peace- 
keepers, which  were  not  the  *peace-concluders.  1852  GBOTE 
Greece  \\.  Ixxix.  X.  360  The  "peace-congress  at  Delphi. 
1860  LONOF.  M'ayside  Inn,  K.  Olaf  V.K\\.  vi,  Love  against 
hatred,  *Pcace-cry  for  war-cry  !  looa  Westm.  Gaz.  3  June 
n/i  A  fall  in  Kaffirs  is  the  fact  which  fell  to  be  recorded  in 
the  closing  hours  of  "Peace-Day.  1800  CAMPBELL  Pleas. 
Hope\\,  n  Triumph  not,  ye  "peace-enamour'd  few!  1803 
bain.  Ret'.  II.  6  A  "peace-establishment  of  500,000  men. 
1833  H.  BLUMT  Hist.  St.  Paul  11.  126  To  receive  in  all  its 
"peace-giving  blessedness,  the  gospel.  1873  E.  BRENNAN 
Witch  flf.\'fnn\  etc.  223  Pleasure- bound  and  peace- inspiring 
days.  1595  DAMKI.CW.  Wars  i.  Ixxv, 'Peace-lover  Wealth, 
haling  a  troublous  State.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  I.  ii.  113 
Peace-lover  is  our  Harold.  1591  SYLVESTER  DH  Bartas  \. 
iv.  710  Sea's  Soveraintess,  ..  "Peace-loving  Queen.  1836 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1840)  122  Peace-loving  man, 
of  humble  heart  and  true  !  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II. 
i.  v.  67  'Peace-lulled  seas.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Fere.  (1590) 
>  Our  most  roiall^  *  Peace- Mistres  holds  the  sterne.  1601 
SOAKS.  Ham,  v.  i.  261  To  sing  sage  Requiem,  and  such 
rest.  .As  to  "peace-parted  Soules.  1880  GLADSTONE  Sp.  at 
Edinb.  17  Mar.,  What  is  called  the  Manchester  School, 
or  sometimes  the  *  Peace  party.  1779  G.  R.  CLAKK  Cam- 
paign in  Illinois  (1869)  45,  I  told  them  I  would  defer 
smokeing  the  "Peace  Pipe  until  I  heard  that  they  had 
called  in  all  their  Warriors.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II. 
xxxu'i.  330  ^  Four  old  men  advance,  .bearing  the  peace-pipe, 

>rilhant  with  many  colored  plumes.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  11.  iii.  m.  Law  1314  The  "peace-plant  Olive.  1857 

1  'Hi  MIN  SMITH  Parish  123  All  were  annually  thus  personally 
bound  in  '  *peacepledge  '.  i86a  GRATIAN  lieaten  Pat/tsll. 


:  seen  an  income-tax  take  the  successive  forms  of  a  "peace-tax, 

j  a  war-tax,  and  (hen  a  peace-tax  again.      1631  MASSINGER 

I  Believe  as  You  List  in.  u,  You  keepe  in  pay. .some  "peace- 
trayn'd  troopes.    1816  Sunday  Times  27  Aug.  3/5  [He)  was 

!  .  .brought  before  M.  Swabey  Esq.  at  the  instance  of  his  wife, 

1  on  a  *  peace- war  rant.   1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  vi.  iii.  (1866) 

1  814  The  "peace -wrights  of  Cologne, 

t  Peace,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  PEACE  sb.]   Peaceful, 

quiet,  silent,  unmentioned. 

^1440  Gtnerydes  320  But  ye  must  kepe  this  mater  husht 
and  pece.  (11500  Childe  of  Rristowe  n  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
|  I.  in,  Y  pray  yow  in  this  place  of  your  talkyng  that  yc 
i  be  pes. 

Peace  (p'~s),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  pees,  5  peass(e, 
5-  peace,  (6  Sc.  pece,  peiss).  [f.  PEACE  sb.  The 
earliest  examples  are  in  the  imperative,  and  may 
have  begun  as  interjectional  uses  of  PEACE  sb. 
(The  ME.  vb.  was  PEASE  (cf.  APPEASE),  found  in 
some  senses  after  1600.  Modern  editors  have  in 
various  places  (e.g.  Parker  Society's  Publ.)  erro- 
neously substituted  peace  for  the  original  pease,)] 

1.  intr.  In  the  imperative  as  exclamation:  Be 
silent;  keep  silence.  (Cf.  silence !)  arch. 

<ri386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro/.  838  What  amble  or  trotte  or 
pees  or  go  sit  doun.  Ibid*  850  Oure  boost  cride  pees  and 
that  anon  And  seyde  lat  the  womman  telle  hire  tale.  1593 
LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xvi.  234  *  Pees  ! '  quab  pacience,  '  ich 
praye  Jw,  syre  actyf!'  £1460  TowneUy  Myst.  ii.  400 
Peasse,  man,  for  Godis  payn  !  1516  TINDALE  Mark  iv.  30 
He..sayde  vnto  the  see:  peace  and  be  still  [criwira,  ire$t- 
fiuxro].  1634  MILTON  Comus  359  Peace  brother,  be  not 
over-exquisite  To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  1735 
POPB  Donne  Sat.  iv.  256  Peace,  fools,  or  Gonson  will  for 
Papists  seize  you.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  230  Peace,  you 
young  savage  of  the  northern  wild  I 

•f  2.  intr.  To  be  or  become  still  or  silent ;  to 
refrain  from,  or  cease,  speaking  ;  to  keep  silence. 

1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  180  Heruppon  the  people  peacyd,  and 
stilled,  c  1460  T<nvneley  Myst.  xxiii.  i  Peasse  I  byd  euereich 
Wight !  Ibid.  13  Will  ye  not  peasse  when  I  bid  you  ?  1563 
SACKVILLE /«<//«;/.  Mirr.  Mag.  Ixxii,  Hepeaste  and  couched 
while  that  we  passed  by.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  204/47  To 
Peace,  tace're,  silire.  1593  SIIAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  ii.  80  Yorke, 
Peace  foolish  Woman.  Dut.  I  will  not  peace.  1605  — 
Lear  iv.  vi.  104  When  the  Thunder  would  not  peace  at  my 
bidding.  01633  AUSTIN  Afedit.,  Whitsunday  (1635)  154 
When  to  speake,  and  when  to  peace. 

f3.  trans.  To  reduce  to  peace;  to  still,  calm, 
appease;  =  PEASE  v.  4.  Obs. 

(Often  a  later  alteration  of  Pease.) 
~  ~     ' 


The  'peace-preaching  politicians.  1715  "Peace-preservers 
i«e  PEACEMAKER).  1863  \V.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  \.  7  What 
are  called  'Peace  principles.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Pwer 
Part.  i.  (ed.  2)  Pref  A  ij  1>,  State-securing,  *  Peace-procuring 
verities.  1780  COWPKK  TaMe-t.  79  To  touch  the  sword  with 
conscientious  awe,.. To  sheathe  it,  in  the  ^peace-restoring 
close,  With  joy.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  236  They  have 


goodemperour  laboured  to  pease  [so  1536;  edd.  1546,  1559 
peace]  this  furie  of  the  people,  and  to  sette  peace  among  the 
neybours  of  Rome.  1548  HALL  Ckron.^  Hen.  /'/  98  For 
the  peacyng  [ot/ier  ed.  peasynge,  GRAFTON  peasing]  of  the 
saieu  quarelles  and  debates. 

Peace,  var.  PEISE  Obs. ;  obs.  form  of  PIECE. 

t  Peaceability.  Obs.  Forms:  4pesiblete(e, 
pesyblete,  5  pesabilyte,  peasibylite.  [ME.  a. 
OF. paisihlete1  (\ 2th c.  in  Godef.),  i.paisible  PEACE- 
ABLE :  see  next.]  Peaceableness,  tranquillity,  calm. 

138*  WVCLIF  a  Mace.  ii.  23  The  Lord  maad  helpful  to 
hem,  with  al  pesibletee.  —  Luke  viii.  24  The  tempest .. 
ceesside,  and  pesyblete  was  maad.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret,^ 
Gov.  Lordsh.  114  Many  heres  and  softe  bytoknys  pesabilyte 
and  coldnesse  of  J>e  brayn.  ^1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxxviii,  Vertues  of  pacyence  &  myldenes 
peasibytite  and  louered  to  his  euencrysten. 

Peaceable  (pf'sab'l),  a.  (sb.^adv.}  Forms: 
a.  4-5  peisible,  4-6  pais-,  pesible,  (also  with^ 
for  either  *',  and  -el  or  -U  for  ~le ;  also  4  peyseble, 
-belle,  payzible,  4-5  peesible,  5  peseble,  pes- 
sybyl) ;  4  pecible,  6  Sc.  pecibil,  (peiceabil)  ; 
5-6  peasible,-yble,(5  -eble,  peass-) ;  6  penciblo, 
(-eble,-ebil);  6V.pacibil,(-ebil).  3.  4-6pesable, 
(4-5  -bil,  -byl(le,  5  peseable,  -bel) ;  (ipociable, 
-bil,  (pecesable);  5-6  peasable,  (6  peass-, 
peao-,  peax-,  peaciable,  .SV.  paoiable) ;  6- 
peaoeable.  [ME.  a.  OF.  paisible  (lath  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),^V/>-,^j«^(  =  Vr.pazible,paisible)t 
f.  OF.  pais  PEACE:  see -BLE.  Subseq.  conformed  in 
pronunc.  and  spelling  to  pece,  PEACE,  and  to  words 
in  -ABLE  (cf.,  for  sense,  comfortable^  favourable^ 
serviceable}.  ] 

1.  Disposed  to,  or  making  for,  peace ;  avoiding, 
or  inclined  to  avoid,  strife ;  of  a  peaceful  character, 
disposition,  or  tendency;  not  quarrelsome  or  pugna- 
cious. (Of  persons,  actions,  etc.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4040  Pesable  he 
was.  1340  Ayenb.  96  Yblissed  bye|>  J>e  paysyble  uor  hi  ssolle 
by  ycleped  godes  zones.  1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/1 
Hi  gode  and  paisible  avys  of  the  wysest  and  trewest.  a  1450 
Knt.  dc  la  Tour  (1868)  117  She  ..  made  hym  paisible  vnto 
her  and  vnto  alle  other  peple.  1535  COVERDALE  Zach.  vi.  13 
A  peaceable  councell  shatbe  betwixte  them  both.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  \\.  vi.  (1611)  56  Those  gallants.. in  times 
.  .of  warre,  proue  . .  peaceabler  and  calmer  then  they  should 
be.  171*  STKELE  Spect.  No.  284  f6  She  shall  give  Security 
for  her  peaceable  Intentions.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  III.  04  The  Stag  is  one  of  those  innocent  and  peace- 
able animals  that  seem  made  to  embellish  the  forest.  1815 
Ku'itiNSTONE  Ace.  Cavbul  (1842)  173  The  inhabitants  are 
.shepherds,,  .simple,  peaceable,  and  inoffensive. 

tb.  Not  talkative,  taciturn;  not  noisy,  violent, 
or  restless;  calm;  quiet  in  behaviour.   Obs. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  74  Our  lordc  accepteih 


'  him  for  noble,  that  doth  goode  werlcis  though  he  be  pea&iLile 
'  of  litle  wordes.  1484  CAXTON  FabLs  of  Tog*  iv,  He  be- 
ganne  to  be  peasyble  and  gate  his  wytte  ageyiu-.  18*6 
I  COBBETT  Kur.  Riots  (1885)  1^49  To  make  the  none  peace- 
1  able  enough  to  enable  me  to  keep  on  his  back. 

2.  Characterized  by  peace ;  free  from  disturbance; 
quiet ;  =*  PEACEFUL  2  (now  the  usual  word). 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7833  pare  es  peysebelle  ioy  ay 
lastand.  1430-40  Lvoc.  Bochas  ix.  xxviii.  (1558)  31  In  full 
peasyble  ana  hole  possession.  1511  MORE  De  quat.  Noviss. 
Wks.  08  Salomon  saith  of  vertue  thus :  her  waves  are  al  ful 
of  plesure,  &  her  pathes  are  pesable.  1600  fe»  BLOC NT  tr. 
Conestaggio  4  Remaining  peaceable  Lord  of  the  Realme. 
1765  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  I.  Introd.  iii.  73  To  make  a 
particular  custom  good.. It  must  have  been  peaceable,  and 
acquiesced  in:  not  subject  to  contention  and  dispute.  1845 
1  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  15  To  do  one's  duty  thoroughly 
b  not  easy  in  the  most  peaceable  times. 

t  b.  In  physical  sense  :  Peaceful.   Obs, 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret. ,  Gov.  Lordsh.  73  pe  wyndes  Htel 
•    blowyn,  He  see  ys  paisyble.    c  1491  Ckast.  Goddes  Chyld.  10 
1    Whan  there  is  no  tempest  in  a  prsible  weder.     1535  Km  N 
Decades  220  The  sayde  sea  cauled  Pacificum  that  is  peace- 
able.    1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)717  This  Inkie  Sea, 
through  which  I  vndertake  a  Pilots  oflice  to  conduct  my 
Readers,  is  more  peaceable  then  that. 

3.  Comb. 

1690  NORRIS  Beatitvdes  (1692)  178  This  peaceable-minded- 
{  ness,  a  1716  BLACK  ALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  89  A  peaceable-minded 
i  Man.  .shews  his..  Desire  of  Peace  all  manner  of  ways. 

fB.  as  sb.  (only  in//.,  repr.  L. pacifci,pacijica 
i    of  the  Vulgate),    a.  A  peaceable  or  friendly  person. 
b.  A  peace-offering.   Obs. 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxii.  675  Blesset  be 
be  pesybles  i-tald,  Godus  children  schul  bei  be  cald.  1382 
WVCLIF  Ezek.  xlvi.  2  Prestis  shuln  do  his  brend  sacrifice 
and  his  pesibles.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel. 
(1546)  Zv,  He  hath  conquered  realmes,  altered  [-vexed, 
harassed]  peasibles,  dystroyed  cities.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
Jer,  xx.  10  The  men  that  were  my  peaceables. 
f  C.  as  adv.  Peaceably.  Obs. 

1478  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  222  That  it  was 
peasyble  my  Lordys  off  Suffolk.  1606  G.  \V[OODCOCKE] 
Hist.  Ivstine  xxxvni.  122  Colchos,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bos- 
phorus,  which  he  now  peaceable  held.  1738  tr.  Gttazzo's 
Art  Conversation  221  Ihey  cannot  live  peaceable  together. 
Peaceableness  (prsab'lnes).  Forms :  see 
prec.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality,  character, 
or  condition  of  being  peaceable  :  a.  Disposition  to 
peace;  b.  Freedom  from  strife  or  disturbance, 
tranquillity. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7832  J>are  es  alkyn  delyces  and 

eese,  And  syker  peysibilnes  and  pese.     1381  WVCLIF  Matt. 

viit  26  He  rysynge  comaundide  to  the  wyndis  and  the  see, 

i    and  a  grete  pesiblenesse  is  maad.     1530  PALSCR.   253/2 

j    Pesablenesse,    taciturnity.      1573    G.   HARVEY  Lettcr-bk. 

i    (Camden)  50  Our  heaven  hath  not  floorjshid  so  mutch  here- 

I    tofore  thorouh  peasablenes  . .  as  it  is  like  shortly  to  decai 

|    thorouh  contentiusnes.     1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xliv. 

(1614),  Carausius  ..  gouerned  the  Province  with  exceeding 

peaceablenesse.     1709  STRVPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxxiii.  333  That 

City  was  able  to  govern  it  self  in  much  honesty,  justice, 

peaceableness  and  religion.    1834  J-  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm. 

(1837)  I.  iii.  37  The  spread  of  knowledge,  bringing  in  its 

train,  .a  selfish  peaceableness. 

Peaceably  (p?s4bH)»iRfr.  Forms :  see  PEACE- 
ABLE. [See  -LY  2.]  In  a  peaceable  manner. 

1.  With  peaceful  or  friendly  disposition,  intention, 
or   behaviour;    amicably;   so  as  to  make  for  or 
maintain  peace  ;  without  making  strife,  opposition, 
or  disturbance;  without  quarrel  or  dispute. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7300  5>'f  swylk  be 
comen,  &  peysibly  be  hauene  ban  nomen,  In  pes  lat  briu 
take  ber  rest.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  52  HonestHche  and 
peysiblyche  to  gon  to  be  forseyd  chirco.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  HI.  xiii.  (Rolls)  363  Regmden  in  successioun  euermore 
oon  emperour  after  an  other  pesibili  to  gidere.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Zach.  viii.  16  Execute  ludgment  truly  and  peaceably. 
1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  ii.  72  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to 
wooe  peaceablie.  1509  NASHE  Lenten  Stuff*  Wks.  (Grosart) 
V.  228  Not  any  where  is  ..  a  warlike  people  peaceablier 
demeanourd.  1709  AODISON  Tatter  No.  96  p  a  Good 
Subjects,  that  pay  their  Taxes,  and  live  peaceably  in  their 
Habitations.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  TOO  With 
assurances  that  the  city  should  be  peaceably  surrendered. 

2.  Without  being  subject  to  disturbance  or  opposi- 
tion ;  in  peace,  quietly;  tranquilly,  peacefully. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  231  It  anoyis  me..,  That  the 
clytturd  sa  pesabilly  Brukis  and  haldis  the  sensory  That 
suld  be  mine.  1471  FORTESCUE  Wks.  (1869)  527  Kynge 
Knoght  kepte  and  occupied  the  same  lande  . . ,  and  died 
peastbly  seated  tharof.  1593  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  VIt  m.  iii.  25 
Disturbe  him  not,  let  him  passe  peaceably.  1717  DE  FOE 
Syst.  Magic  i.  iii.  (1840)  71  We  come  to  desire  your  leave, 
that  we  may  go  peaceably,  and  do  the  duty  of  our  worship. 
18*4  MACKINTOSH  Speech  15  June,  They  saw  the  laws  obeyed, 
justice  administered,.. and  the  revenue  peaceably  collected. 

3.  Comb. 

1692  Wicked Contriv.  Stefih.  Blackhead "\\\  Select.fr.  Harl, 
\  Misc.  (1793)  512  Some  other  good  and  peaceably-minded 
.  man.  1781  COWPER  Conversation  90  The  clash  of  arguments 

and  jar  of  words, . .  Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath, 

And  put  the  peaceably-disposed  to  death. 

Peace-breaker  (prs|bw':k3i\     [f.  PEACE  sb. 

<  +  BREAKER!  3.]  One  who  breaks  or  violates 
peace  ;  one  who  causes  or  stirs  up  strife  ;  one  who 
commits  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  violator  of  public 

}   order  and  security. 

155*  LATIMER  Serw.,Matt.  v.  (1562)  75  b,  These  whispere 
bee  peacebreakers,  and  not  peacemakers.     1578  Keg.  /  rr. 
Council  Scot.  III.  38  The  said*  thevi*  and  peace  brekans. 
164.  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar  (1649)  173  Are  ihe  peace- 
makers blessed?    Then,  certainly,    the    peace-breakers  are 
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cursed,  a  17x6  BLACKALL  IVks.  (1723)  1.90  So  far  from  being 
a  Peace-maker . .  he  is  a  Peace-breaker.  1883  Manchester 
Guard.  15  Oct.  s/j  The  police  had  a  lively  time  of  it  in 
bundling  out  the  peacebreakers. 
Peaceful  (prsful),  a.  Forms :  see  PEACE  sb. 
[f.  PEACE  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Disposed  or  inclined  to  peace ;  aiming  at  or 
making   for   peace ;     friendly,    amicable,   pacific. 
(Now  rare,  in  this  sense  peaceable  being  usual.) 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxix.  [cxx.]  7  With  ba  J>at  pais  hated 
ai,  Was  I  paisfull.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17646  Paisful  bi  bi 
cuming  hider.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  107  Snyb  he  be  idul,  solace 
hem  of  litul  hert,  and  De  pesful  to  all.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  283  b,  Blessed  be  the  peaceful!,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  chyldre  of  god.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI, 
ILvi.  31  Good  fortune  bids  vs  pause,  And  smooth  the  frownes 
of  War,  with  peacefull  lookes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  946 
He . .  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd  her  soon.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  125  The  Armadillo.. ;  a  peace- 
ful harmless  creature. 

2.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  peace ;   free  from 
strife  or  commotion;  undisturbed,  untroubled,  calm, 
tranquil,  quiet.     (Now  the  usual  sense.) 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.  3  Drouyd  and  stormy  saules 
it  bryngis  in  til  clere  and  pesful  lyf.  (1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  IV. 
vii,  1  in  peace  and  peacefull  blisse  Will  lay  me  down  and 
take  my  rest.  163*  MILTON  Penseroso  168  And  may  at  last 
my  weary  age  l-ind  out  the  peaceful  hermitage.  1697 
DRYDEN  Eneid  vii.  65  That  rous'd  the  Tyrrhene  realm  . . 
And  peaceful  Italy  involved  in  arms.  1717  Poi'E  Eloisa  197 
Ere  such  a  soul  regains  its  peaceful  state.  1869  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  Roland  Yarke  III.  xi,  His  face  looks  as  peaceful  as 
if  it  were  sainted. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  time  or  state  of  peace. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXII.  iii,  During  his  rule. .  shall 
..peaceful!  plenty  join  with  plenteous  peace.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  <$•  Cr.  I.  iii.  105  Peacefull  Commerce  from  diuidable 
shores.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  i.  18  Those  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  peacefull  studies,  and  the  management  of 
civil  affairs.  1863  MARY  HOWITT  F.  Brewer's  Greece  II. 
xiv.  109  An  unarmed  population,  accustomed  only  to  peace- 
ful occupations. 

Peacefully  (pf  sfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  peaceful  manner,  a.  So  as  to  make  for  peace; 
with  friendly  behaviour,  amicably,  peaceably  (now 
rare  or  Obs.).  b.  In  peace,  tranquilly,  quietly. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  20  Summe . .  Paisfulike 
bat  spekes.  1411  Rolls  o/Parlt.  111.650/2,  I  am  a  Justice 
that . .  scholde  have  had  me  more  discretly  and  peesfully. 
1665  DRYDEN  Ind.  Emp.  n.  i,  Our  lov'd  earth,  where  peace, 
fully  we  slept.  1864  Miss  BRADDON  H.  Dunbar  xix,  An  old 
man  who  ended  a  good  and  prosperous  life  peacefully. 

Pea'cefulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality,  character,  or  state  of  being  peaceful ;  dis- 
position or  inclination  for  peace  (now  rare)  ;  quiet- 
ness, tranquillity ;  undisturbed  condition. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  n.  viii.  94  Humility, 
Peacefulnesse  and  Charity.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1813  SHELLEY 
Q.  Mao  IV.  157  To  turn  The  keenest  pangs  to  peacefulness. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Litr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  1.  103  The  quiet 
stillness  and  peacefulness  of  nature.  l863KlNGLAKECVz«/*vz 
I.  xxviii.  487  The  steps  by  which  England  was  brought  from 
her  seeming  peacefulness  into  a  temper  impatiently  warlike. 

Pea'Ce-kee  per.  One  who  keeps  or  maintains 
peace ;  one  who  'keeps  the  peace'  or  refrains  from 
strife  (fobs.);  one  who  prevents  or  averts  strife; 
a  guardian  of  the  peace. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1656)  56  Those  which  the  Grecians 
call  Ircnophylaces,  as  who  would  say,  peace-keepers.  1643 
[ANGIEK]  Lane.  Vail.  Achor  5  Had  not  God  ..  moved  them 
to  be  the  Peace-Keepers  . .  they  had  been  satisfied  with 
blood.  1883  Times  6  Sept.,  Germany,  as  our  Berlin  corre- 
spondent said  yesterday,  is  the  peacemaker  and  the  peace- 
keeper of  Europe. 

Peaceless  (pf-sles),  a.  f  f.  PEACE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  peace ;  not  peaceful ;  unquiet. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  72  Pratyng  for  peace 
peaclesse.  1640  G.  SANDYS  Christ's  Passion  iv.  254  Terrours 
..affright  Our  peacelesse  souls.  1791  I.  LEARMONT  Poems 
21 1  In  peaceless  paths  of  Sin.  1884  M.  RULE  Pref.  Eadmeri 
Hist.  (Kolls)  p.  cvii,  The  peaceless  peace  concluded  between 
king  and  primate  in . .  1095. 

Hence  Pea'celessness. 

1852  Meandering*  of  Mem.  I.  20  Coins  that  were  tinkled, 
ever  shook  In  pouch  of  peacelessness.  1892  STOPF.  BROOKE 
Short  Scrm.  70  Anxiety  is  a  fruitful  source  of  peacelessnebS. 

Peacemaker  (prsim^ikaj).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
MAKER.]  One  who  makes  or  brings  about  peace; 
one  who  allays  strife  or  reconciles  opponents. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  203  Pease 
makers,  as  Mathew  writeth  aryght,  Shull  be  called  the 
sonnes  of  God  allemight.  1534  TINDALE  Matt.  v.  9  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers  [1526, '  maynteyners  of  peace  'J.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.Y.L.  v.  iv.  108  Your  If  is  the  onely  peace-maker. 
1715  IVodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  57  If  peace-makers  be  blessed, 
peace-preservers  will  not  want  their  own  share.  1867  FREE- 
MAM  Norm.  Cong.  I.  v.  315  The  Roman  Bishop  appears  in 
his  proper  character  of  a  common  peacemaker. 

T  b.  In  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  the  name  for 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace.   Obs. 

1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh.  I.  66  The  Question  was  asked  in 
Councill  whether  Peace  Makers  should  silt  once  a  month. 

c.  Humorous  term  for  a  revolver,  gun,  or  war- 
ship, as  decisively  settling  a  dispute. 

1841  LEVER  C.  O'Malley  vii.  40  The  small  mahogany  box, 
which  contained  his  peace-makers.  1861  LOWELL  BiglowP. 
Poems  1890  II.  226  A  feller.,,  Lep'  up  an'  drawed  his  peace- 
maker, an',  'Dash  it,  Sir',  suz  he.  1880  (title)  Dr.  J.  H. 
McLean's  Peace  Makers.  A  description  of  the  Guns,  &c., 
manufactured  by  McLean  and  Coloney. 

So  Fea-cemvking  sb.,  the  action  of  making  or 


bringing  about  peace;  reconciliation  of  opponents; 
conclusion  of  peace ;  Pea- cema  king  a.,  that 
makes  or  brings  about  peace. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  62  b,  The  great  and  peacemaking 
Emperour.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidaties  Comm,  375  Certen 
articles  of  y°  same  peacemaking.  1571  GOLDINC  Calvin  on 
Ps.  li.  19  Christ  with  the  true,  .peacemaking  or  atonement. 
1643  MILTON  Divorce  i.  vi,  That  the  law  should  be  made 
more  provident  of  peacemaking  then  the  Gospel  !  1878 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  226  The  peacemaking  duke 
who  fell  at  Northampton.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Jan.  1/2 
It  may  seem  like  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning  to  talk  of 
peacemaking  at  such  a  moment. 

Pea'ce-man. 

fl.  A  man  who  is  at  peace  with  (the  king),  or 
under  the  king's  peace.  Obs. 

£•1425  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  142  To  harme  of  pees-men,  &  nat 
of  fomen.  1473  Waterford  Arck.  in  ipM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  310  None  of  the  Kyngs  liegmen  nor  peasmen. 

2.  A  man  who  favours  or  advocates  peace.  (Now 
usually  as  two  words,  prs  mae'n.) 

1848  LOWELL  Biglcnu  P.  Poems  1890  II.  125  I'm  a  decided 
peace-man,  tu,  an  go  agin  the  war.  187*  SPURGEON  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  Ixviii.  30  Gods  people  were  peacemen,  and  only 
desired  the  crushing  of  oppressive  nations,  that  war  might 
not  occur  again.  1899  Daily  News  26  Jan.  5/1  Labelling 
some  Liberals  as  *  peace  men '  and  others  as  *  war  men  '. 

Peacemeale,  obs.  form  of  PIECEMEAL. 

Feacemonger  (p/'S|Hu«rjgai).  [See  MONGER.] 
A  hostile  term  for  a  peacemaker,  or  for  one  who 
aims  at  or  advocates  peace  in  a  way  which  the 
speaker  reprobates.  So  Fea'cenuvngering  adj. 

1808  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  Rickman  13  Sept.,  The  peace- 
mongers  were  ready  to  have  sacrificed  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land. —  Let.  to  //.  H.  Soutkey  14  Nov.,  That  peace- 
mongering  squad  who  would  lay  us  at  the  feet  of  France. 
1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  i.  115  Do  you  really  mean  to 
stand  up  as  a  universal  peacemonger  ?  1880  Sat.  Rev.  24  July 
124/1  Elihu  Burritt's  chief  object  in  life,  the  great  enthusiasm 
that  inspired  and  possessed  him..,  was  that  of  the  peace- 
monger.  1900  Daily  Tel.  10  May  8/7  A  peace-mongering 
sentimental  ism. 

Fea'ce-o:fferiii|r.    [f.  PEACE  sb.  +  OFFERING.] 

1.  In  the  Eng.  Bible,  as  a  term  of  the  Levitical 
law,  An  offering  or  sacrifice  presented  as  an  ex- 
pression  of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

In  Heb.  L/uJiCn  nyt  zeba\  Jiashshelantlm^  or  simply  t}lTD 
shelem>  pi.  D'O^U?  shelamlm^  prob.  more  accurately, '  thank- 
offering  '. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  \.  45  Antiochus ..  forbad  ether 
burntofferynge,  meatofferynge  or  peaceofferynge  [R.  V. 
whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifice  and  drink  offerings]  to  be 
made.  1530  BIBLE  (Great)  Lev.  vii.  n  This  is  the  lawe  of 
the  peaceoffringe  [CovERD.  healthofferinge].  Ibid.  15  The 
flesh  of  the  thankoffrynge  in  hys  peaceoffringes[CovERD.,The 
flesh  of  the  thankofferynge  in  his  healthofferynges;  Bishops', 
the  fieashe  of  his  peace  offeringes  for  thankesgeuing ;  Geneva, 
the  flesh  of  the  peace  offerings  for  thankes-giuing  ;  1611,  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  for  lhanksgjuing]. 
1611  BIBLE  Lev.  iii.  i  And  if  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offering!/^.  I7.  (1885)  peace  offerings  ;  warg.  Or,  thank 
offerings].  1698  BP.  PATRICK  Comm.  Lev.  iii.  i  They  seem 
to  me  to  have  given  the  best  account  of  this,  who  . .  think 
these  were  called  Peace-offerings,  because  they  were  prin- 
cipally thankful  acknowledgments  of  Mercies  received  from 
God's  Bounty.  1860  PUSEV  Mitt.  Proph.  198  Peace-offerings, 
as  tokens  of  the  willing  thankfulness  of  souls  at  peace  with 
God. 

2.  An  offering  made  to  make  or  obtain  peace ;  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  or  gift. 

a  1661  FULLKR  Worthies^  Staffs.  (1840)  III.  133  They 
[Dudley  and  Empson]  were  made  a  peace-offering  to  popular 
anger  1510,  and  were  executed  at  Tower-hill.  i776BuRNEY 
Hist.  Mns.  I.  275  note,  According  to  Homer's  account.. it 
was  given  by . .  [Mercury]  to  Apollo,  as  a  peace-offering,  and 
indemnification  for  the  oxen  which  he  had  stolen.  1848 
THACKERAY  Bk.  Snoas  xxiv,  An  elegant  little  present,  which 
I  bad  brought .  .as  a  peace-offering  to  Mrs.  Ponto. 

Fea'Ce-O'fficer.  A  civil  officer  appointed  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  as  a  constable. 

1714  Act  i  Geo.  I  c.  5  §  3  High  or  Petty-constable  and  other 
Peace-officer.  1837  DICKENS  Piclcw.  li,  The  assistance  of 
several  peace  officers. 

Peach  (p*tf),  sb}-  Forms  :  4-6  peche,  5  peshe, 
pesshe,  (peske,  peesk),  6  peache,  6-  peach. 
[ME.  a.  F.  pe-cke,  OF.  peche,  earlier  pescke,  in  ONF. 
peske  (=  Pr.  persega,  .It.  persica^  pesca}  :— late  L. 
persica  (med.L.  in  Du  Cange),  for  cl.  L.  persicum t 
ellipt.  for  Persicum  indium  lit.  Persian  apple :  so 
Persica  malus  or  arbor,  peach-tree. 

The  phonetic  development  in  Romanic  was  persica? Per  sea, 
pesca,  peske,  pescke,  peche.  ] 

L  The  fruit  of  the  tree  Amygdalus  persica  (see  2), 
a  large  drupe,  usually  round,  of  a  whitish  or  yellow 
colour,  flushed  with  red,  with  downy  skin,  highly 
flavoured  sweet  pulp,  and  rough  furrowed  stone; 
cultivated  in  many  varieties. 

The  varieties  are  classed  as  CLINGSTONE  or  FREESTONE 
according  as  the  pulp  adheres  to  or  separates  from  the  stone. 
The  NECTARINE  is  a  variety  with  smooth  skin  and  different 
flavour. 

la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1373  And  many  hoomly  trees 
ther  were,  That  peches,  coynes,  and  apples  bere.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pttrv,  395/1  Peske,  or  peche,  frute  [v.rr.  peesk, 
\)ts\\s\,  pesca,  fOHium  Pcrcicnin.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues 
13/7  Cheryes,  ..  strawberies,  ..  pesshes,  medliers.  1542 
BOORDE  Dyetary  xxi.  (1870)  283  Peches  doeth  molly fy  the 
bely,  and  be  colde.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  569 
The  velvet  Peach,  gilt  Orenge,  downy  Quince.  i6ao  VENNER 
Via  Recta  vii.  114  Peaches  and  Aprecocks  are  of  one  and 


the  same  nature.  1730-46  THOMSON  A  utvmn  676  The  downy 
peach,  the  shining  plum,  The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine.  1884 
Miss  BRADDON  Ishmael  xxxvi,  A  gray  velvet  bodice  that 
fitted  the  plump,  supple  figure,  as  the  rind  fits  the  peach. 
2.  The  tree  Amygdahts  (Primus}  persica,  N.O. 
Rosacex,  a  native  of  Asia,  introduced  in  ancient 
times  into  Europe;  the  peach-tree. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  83  (Ashm.  MS.)  pe  ius  of  be 
leeues  of  pechis.  1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Peache,  tree,  peschicr, 
1663  COWLEY  Disc.,  Garden  x,  He  bids  the  rustick  Plum  to 
rear  A  noble  Trunk,  and  be  a  Peach.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Garden,  xvii.  (1813)  284  Peach  .  .  succeeds  better  than  the 
nectarine,  as  to  bearing  and  ripening.  1898  Johnson's  Gard. 
Diet.  722/2  Do  not  brush  off  the  foliage  of  peaches  in  the 
autumn. 

8.  Applied  to  other  edible  fruits  resembling  the 
peach,  or  to  the  plants  producing  them  :  a.  Sarco- 
cephalus  esculentus,  a  climbing  shrub  of  West 
Africa  (Guinea,  Negro,  or  Sierra  Leoite  Peach), 
bearing  a  large  juicy  berry  arising  from  the  fused 
ovaries  of  a  cluster  of  flowers  ;  b.  the  QUANDONG, 
Fusanus  acuminatus  or  Santalum  acuminatum, 
of  Australia  (Native  Peach};  C.  Primus  caro- 
liniana,  the  Carolina  cherry-laurel  (Wild  Peach), 
also  called  wild  orange  ;  f  d.  Wolf's  peach,  the 
tomato  (Solanum  Lycopersicuni), 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  322  Peach,  Wolfs,  Solatium. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  854  Peach,  Guinea,.  .  Native,  of  Australia, 
..of  Sierra  Leone.     Ibid.  1020  S^arcocepnalus}  esculentus 
has  pink  flowers  and  an  edible  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  peach, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Sierra  Leone  Peach. 
4.  Short  for  peach-brandy  :  see  6.  (U.S.) 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  302  There  the  air, 
pure  and  sharply  cold  .  .  braces  you  up  like  peach  and  honey 
in  a  Virginia  fog.      1880  Barman's  Man.    55  Peach  aiid 
Honey,   one    table-spoonful   of   honey;    one   wine-glass  of 
'    peach  brandy.   Stir  with  a  spoon. 

6.   =  Peach-colour  :  see  6  ;  also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxxvii,  The  diamonds  or  the  peach- 

;    velvet  bonnet.    1882  Garden  16  Sept.  260/1  Blooms  of  ..  rosy 

peach.     1900  London  Letter  26  Jan.  133/1   Outlined  in 

varying  shades  of  roses  from  palest  peach  to  deepest  puce  ;.  . 

pleatings  of  white  chiffon  edged  with  peach  ruches. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  peach-bud,  -down,-jliwour, 
j  -flower,  -graft,  -kernel,  -orchard,  -stone  ;  peach-fed, 
\  -like  adjs.  j  peach-bells,  a  name  for  the  peach- 
leaved  bell/lower  (Campanula  persidfolia);  peach- 
black,  a  black  pigment  made  from  calcined  peach- 
stones  ;  peach-blight,  peach-blister,  diseases  of 
peach-trees,  caused  by  the  fungi  Monilia  fructi- 
gena  and  Taphrina  deformans  respectively;  peach- 
borer,  a  name  of  insects  whose  larvae  bore  through 
the  bark  of  the  peach-tree  :  spec,  a  moth,  Algeria 
exitiosa,  and  a  beetle,  DicercadivaHcata;  peach- 
brake,  a  dense  thicket  of  the  'wild  peach'  in 
Texas  (see  3  c)  ;  peach-brandy,  a  spirituous  liquor 
made  from  the  fermented  juice  of  peaches;  peach- 
colour,  (a)  the  colour  of  a  ripe  peach,  a  soft  pale 
red  ;  (b)  the  colour  of  PEACH-BLOSSOM,  a  delicate 
rose  or  pink  ;  also  attrib.  or  as  adj.  ;  so  peach- 
I  coloured  a.  ;  peach-house,  a  building  in  which 
peaches  are  grown  under  glass  ;  peach-leaved 
I  a.,  having  leaves  like  the  peach  ;  peach  myrtle, 
name  for  the  Australian  myrtaceous  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Hypocalymma,  with  rose-coloured  flowers; 
peach-oak,  name  given  to  two  N.  American  species 
I  of  oak,  Quercus  densiflora  (also  chestnut  oak  or 
I  tan-bark  oak),  an&  Q.  Phellos  (willow  oak);  peach- 
i  palm,  a  species  of  palm  (  Guilielma  sfeciosa)  found 
in  tropical  South  America,  bearing  a  large  egg- 
shaped  red-and-orange  fruit  with  firm  flesh  which 
becomes  mealy  and  edible  when  cooked  ;  peach- 
pip,  -pit,  a  peach-stone;  peach-water,  a  flavouring 
extract  obtained  from  peach-leaves,  having  a  flavour 
of  bitter  almonds;  peaoh-wood,  a  dye-wood  (also 
called  Nicaragua  wood)  resembling  brazil-wood, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  some  species  of  Cwsalpinia; 
peach-worm,  one  of  various  caterpillars  which 
infest  the  leaves  of  peach-trees,  chiefly  in  America  ; 
peach-yellows,  a  destructive  disease  affecting 
cultivated  peach-trees  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  leaves  become  dwarfed,  distorted,  and 
yellowish,  and  the  tree  dies  in  a  few  years. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxi.  366  Of  'Peach  bels,  and 
Steeple  bels.  1611  COTGR.,  Campanettes  blanches,  white 
Peach-bels,  or  Sleeple-bell-flowers.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  854 
*  Peach-blister,  an  affection  to  which  peach-leaves  are  sul 
iect,  the  leaves  becoming  thick,  bladdery,  and  curled.  1814 
SCOTT  Diary  10  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  They  could  get  from  an 
American  trader  a  bottle  of  "peach-brandy  or  rum.  1881 
E.  E.  FREWER  tr.  Holub's  Seven  Years  S.  Afr.  I.  xi.  420 
The  next  farm..  was  that  belonging  to  Martin  Zwart.wno: 


.. 

we  found  engaged  in  distilling  peach-brandy.     IW  Be 
Formes  f,  Qiial.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1772  III.  72  A  "peach-bud  dpe 
.  .change  the  sap  that  comes  to  it  into  a  fruit  very  dillenn 
from  that  which  the  stock  naturally  produceth.      1599  J- 
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make  a  Peach  colour  in  Glass.    1597  SHAKS.  2 //*'«. //•%"•  »• 
10  Take  note  how  many  paire  of  Silk  stockings  thou  hast 
(Viz.  these,  and  those  that  were  thy  'peach-colour  A  on 
185*  Beck's  florist  June  131    Daphne  Mezcreum-  -P'elV 
peach-coloured  blossoms.     1894  MRS.  DYAN  All  in  a  Mai 


PEACH. 

K.  (1899)  170  She  smoothed  one  *pcach-down  check  with 
compl.iccncy,  1796  AVw  Ann.  Reg.  165  Not  the  shade 
waving  h*  *M*ch-flow«n  that  blow  To  pearly 


585 

2.  at triti.,  esp.  Of  the  colour  of  a  peach-blossom, 


Hell  flower.. hath  a  great  number  of  small  and  long  leaucs 
rising  in  a  great  bush  out  of  the  ground,  like  the  leaues  of 
the  Peach  tree.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  169 
His  downy  cheeks  as  *peach-like  and  blooming  as  ever. 
1883  Garden  9  Sept.  230/3  The  *Peach  Myrtle.. is  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  Australian  plants.  1863  BATES  Nat. 
Aiua^ni  x.  (1864)  325  The  celebrated  '  *peach-palm '.  .is  a 
common  tree  at  Ega.  The  name,  I  suppose,  is  in  allusion 
to  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  not  to  its  flavour.  1580 
HOI.LYBAND  Trcas.  Ft:  'long,  Peschenotx,  a  *Peach  stone. 
1889  R.  liRYDALL  Art  in  Scot.  xiv.  288  [Nasmyth]  used 
largely  a  colour  he  called  peach-stone  grey,  made  from 
calcined  peach-stones.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  <V  Art  II.  186 
*Peach-wuod  gives  a  colour  inferior  to  Brazil. 

Peach,  si.-  Mi  it.  local,  [f.  prec. :  see  quot. 
1811.]  Cornish  miners'  term  for  chlorite  slate 
(see  CHLORITE  1  2) ;  also  distinguished  as  green 
peach.  Blue  peach:  see  quots.  1877,  1881. 

1778  PRYCE  .llin.  Cornuo.  325  When  a  load  is  composed 
mostly  of  this  sort  of  stone,  it  is  called  a  peach.  i8ix 
PJNKL-RTON  Petral.  I.  128  Chlorite  ..  is  the  green  talc  of 
Born,  and  the  Samnterde  of  old  German  writers,  perhaps 
from  its  velvety  appearance.  To  the  Cornish  miners.. it 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  feach.  1877  Min.  Mag.  I.  75 
The  green  peach  of  the  Cornish  tin  mines  is  undoubtedly 
chlorite... Blue  peach.. is  probably  a  bluish-gray  variety  of 
Tourmaline.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *Bl»e  fetich, 
Corn.,  a  slate-blue,  very  fine-grained  schorl-rock. 

II  Peach,  s6.3  Ods.  Also  peech.  [a.  Russ. 
ne'lb/«VA>  oven,  stove.]  A  (Russian)  stove. 

1591  G.  FLETCHER  Russc  Commw.  xxviii.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  147 
Alf  the  winter  time. .they  heat  their  peaches,  which  are 
made  lyke  the  Germane  bathstoaves,  and.. so  warme  the 
house.  1778  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  327  A  number  of  billets 
of  wood  are  placed  in  the  peech  or  stove. 

Peach (pftj),».  Forms:  5-6peche,6-peach. 
[Aphetic  form  of  a-peche :  see  APPEACH,  and  cf. 

I.MI-EACH.] 

t 1-  trans.  To  accuse  (a  person)  formally ;  to 
impend),  indict,  bring  to  trial.  06s. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xix.  339  At  the  day  of  dome  I  shall 
thaym  peclie.  1534  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (Camden)  I.  35  The 
Lord  Dakers . .  was  pechid  of  high  treason.  1693  TATE  in  Dry- 
liens  Juvenal  ii.  (1697)  27  Shou'd  Verrcs  peach  Thieves, 
•up  Murderers,  Clodius  tax  Bawds,  Cethegus  Catiline. 
1737  GAY  Btrg.  Of.  i.  x,  Have  him  peach'd  the  next  sessions. 

Jiff;  '638  CHILUKGW.  Relir.  Prat.  \.  Pref.  §  18  Does  he 
not  in  the  same  place  peach  i'ertullian  also? 

b.  To  give  incriminating  evidence  against,  inform 
against  (an  accomplice  or  associate);  to  'round 
upon'.  Now  rare. 

1570  FOXE  A.  t,  M.  (ed.  2)  1401/1  The  sayd  Frier.. 
secretive  practised  to  peach  him  by  letters  sent  vuto  the 
Clcrgie  here  in  England.  1607  MIDDLETON  Phanix  v.  i. 
240  Let  me  have  pardon,  I  beseech  your  grace,  and  I'll 
pea^h  'e.n  all.  1690  MRS.  BEHN  Widow  Ranter  iv.  ii,  Wilt 
thou  betray  and  peach  thy  friend  ?  17*2  1  >r  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  77  He  has  peached  me  and  all  the  others,  to  save  his 
hfc.  1903  A.  LANG  in  Pilot  20  June  591/2  Godfrey  could  not 
peach  Coleman  without  peaching  himself, 
t  c.  fig.  To  betray.  Obs. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  a  Jan.,  I  did  not  amidst  all  this  peach 
my  liberty  nor  my  vertue  with  the  rest  who  made  shipwreck 

d.  transf.  To  blab,  divulge,  colloq. 
1851  THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  ix,  What !  the  sottorctle  has 
peached  to  the  amaimux.     1883  HASLAM  Yet  Not  I  105 

l  m  so  thankful  this  has  all  come  out  without  mv  Deadline 
a  word. 

2.  intr.  or  absol.  To  inform  against  an  accom- 
plice;  to  turn   informer.      Const,  upon,  against.    \ 
Now  chiefly  slang  or  colloq. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  If,  11.  ii.  47  If  I  be  tane,  He  peach  for 
'™-?.  -  •!?NSrON,Jf  ??"•  La'iy, lv' "'  W.'"  vou  S.o.Peacn. 


not  to  peach  upon  each  other.  1847  JAMES  Cauaet  xxxvii, 
He  might  have  got  off  himself  if  he  had  peached  against 
others.  1861  HUCHKS  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.m.  (1889)  no 
1  m  not  going  to  peach  if  the  proctor  don't  send  again  ui  the 
morning. 

Hence  Pea'ching  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

a  1460  Gregory's  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  London    ; 

:n)  186  There  was  a  pechyng  i-made  uppon  the  Erie 
Urmounde..forcertaynepoyntysof  trcson.   1519  HORMAN 

'nlr.  216  b,  In  Tyberis  dayes  many  slode  in  ieopardy  of 
pechyng  or  of  theyrlyfe.  a  1633  FLETCHER  Bloody  Bro.  ill. 
",  1  ou  chip  pantler,  you  peaching  ro?ue,  that  provided  us 
Ihese  necklaces  !  1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  vi.  82 

ive  me  the  useful  peaching  Rat.     1859  GREEN  Ox/.  Stud. 
"•§  7-  92  By  peaching,  our  hero  obtained  a  pardon. 

Peach,  obs.  form  of  PECH  v.  Sf. 
Pea'ch-bloo:m.      a.    The   delicate   powdery 
deposit  on  the  surface  of  a  ripe  peach  (KLooM  sol 
4) ;  hence,  in  reference  to  complexion,  a  soft  pink 
Hush  like  that  of  the  peach,     b.    =  next,  i. 
1856  EHBISOM  /:«,,-.  Trails,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  30  A 
skin,  a  peach-bloom  complexion,  and  good  teeth,  are 
>d  all  over  the  island.     1884  BLACK  Jud.  Shaks.  ix,  The 
peach-bloom  of  health  on  her  check. 

Pea-ch-blo:ssoia. 

The  blossom  of  the  peach-tree. 

Aln^  5VEU'iSt^ aLHort-  ('729)  198  March.  .Grape  Flowers, 
Almond,  and  Peach  Blossoms.  I7i8  QUIXCY  Comfl.  Disf. 
174  Feach-blobsoms.—These  are  us'd  only  in  a  Syrup. 


cobalt.  1901  Daily  News  19  Jan.  6/7  A  soft,  pale  tone  of 
mauve,  almost  peach-blossom  colour. 

8.  Name  for  a  species  of  moth  (Thyatira  batis), 
from  the  colour  of  the  spots  on  its  wings. 

1819  G.  SAMOUKLLE  Entomol.  Comfend.  250  Peach  blossom 
moth.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1862)  109  On  the 
leaf  of  the  Bramble  feeds  the  caterpillar  of.. the  Peach- 
blossom  Moth.  1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  25  What  is 
this  approaching,  with  its  ten  patches  of  rosy  white  on  its 
ohve  wings  ?  The  lovely  '  peach-blossom ',  certainly. 

Pea  ch-blow.  [See  BLOW  si.3]  A  delicate 
purplish-pink  colour:  cf.  prec.,  a.  b.  A  glaze  of 
this  colour  on  some  Oriental  porcelain,  c.  A 
variety  of  potato  of  this  colour  (Cent.  Diet."}. 

1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  176  The  berg  is  immersed  in 
almost  supernatural  splendors..  .The  blue  and  the  purple 
pass  up  into  peach-blow  and  pink. 

attrtb.  1886 Pall MallG.  10  Apr.  5/1  The  little  peachblow 
or  crushed  strawberry  vase  which  sold  for  oyer^4,ooo.  ..The 
peculiar  peach-bloom  colour  of  the  vase  is  what  gives  it  its 
value.  1896  Godcy's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  Feb.  212/1  The  color- 
ings are  exquisite ;  peach-blow  pink  and  lime  green. 

Peachen  (pf  tfen),  a.  rare.  [f.  TEACH  sbl  + 
-EN  *.]  Of  or  resembling  a  peach;  having  a  surface 
like  that  of  a  peach  ;  peachy. 

1835  HOGG  Q.  Hyiide  26  That  full  set  eye,  that  peachen 
chin.  1883  L.  WINGFIELD  A.  Rtnae  1.  viii.  171  Wrinkles 
mar  a  peachen  cheek. 

Peacher  (pn/ai).  rare.  Also  6  pecher.  [f. 
PEACH  v.  +  -EB  ',  or  aphetic  f.  apecher,  APPEACHEB.] 
An  accuser,  indicter,  informer. 

1570  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  548/2  Named  Affellatores, 
(accusers  or  pechers  of  others  y'  were  gillies).  1675  COTTON 
Burlesque  an  B.  i,  Who,  I  be  judge  against  my  Father ! 
Thypeacher  and  thy  Hangman  rather. 

t  Pea-chery  \  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PEACH  v.  +  -EBT.] 
The  action  or  practice  of '  peaching '. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  viii.  118  The  latter,  (being 
base  Peachery)  brings  anothers  life  to  a  Halter. 

Peachery-  (pr-tjsri).  [f.  PEACH  j*.i  + -ERY.] 
A  place  where  peaches  are  grown  ;  a  collection  of 
growing  peach-trees. 

1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'tess  >,  Gertr.  I.  47  The  product  of 
his  graperies,  pineries,  peacheries,  cherryries.  1844  J.  T. 
HEWLETT  Parsons  ft  W.  xxxi,  Hothouses  for  peacheries, 
pineries  and  graperies. 

Pea'-chick.  [f.  PEAS  +  CHICK.]  The  young 
of  the  pea-fowl. 


Mr.  Prestwood  for  i  peacock  and  a  pea  henn  oo  13  oo.  .To 
him  for  3  peachickes  oo  07  06.  1878  J.  INGLIS  Sport  fy  W. 
xi.  120^  The  peachicks,  about  seven  or  eight  months  eld, 
are  deliciously  tender  and  well  flavoured. 

b.  Applied  to  a  young  and  vain  person. 
a  1746  SOUTHERNS  (J.),  Does  the  snivelling  peachick  think 
to  make  a  cuckold  of  me  ?    1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  \. 
i.  134  How  these  young  pea-chicks  must  needs  ape  the 
grown  peacock's  frippery ! 

Peachify  (prtfifsi),^  nonce-wd.    [f.  PEACHY  a.   \ 
+  -FY.]    trans.  To  make 'peachy',  give  a 'peachy' 

complexion  to. 
1853  READE  Chr.  Johnstone  55  A  race  of  women  that  the 

northern  sun  peachifies  instead  of  rosewoodizing. 

Peachiness  (pftjines).  [f.  PEACHY  a.  +  -HESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  '  peachy '. 

1830  C.  R.  MATURIN  Melmoth  xxvi.  (1892)  III.  88  The 
rose-leaf  tint  and  peachiness  of  their  delicate  cheeks.  1869 
Contemf.  Rev.  XI.  357  Appreciating  critics  who  write 
about  its  [a  picture's]  fruitiness,  and  juiciness,  and  pulpi- 
ness, and  downiness,  and  peachiness. 

Pea'chlet.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PEACH  rf.i  +  -LET.] 
A  small  or  undeveloped  peach ;  a  tiny  peach. 

1877  BESANT  &  RICE  Harf  f,  Cr.  xii.  115  The  cold  wind 
has  . .  killed  every  little  peachlet  which  was  beginning  to 
swell  out  on  its  tiny  stalk. 

tPea-ohment.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  apeche- 
ment,  APPEACHMENT.]  Accusation,  charge.  Peach- 
ment  of  waste:  see  IMPEACHMENT  of  waste. 

1559  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  131,  I  gyve  also  to  my 
younger  sone  Jhone  Wandisford,  all  my  landes  in  Thymyf- 
bye  for  the  terme  of  hys  natural  lyfe  and  after  hys  deitht  to 
returne  to  my  son  Christopher  Wandisford  and  hys  hayers 
without  any  pichement  of  wayst. 

Pea'ch-tree.  The  tree  Amygdalits  fersica 
which  bears  peaches. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xii,  Ye  shall  put 
in  pe  wounde  be  lus  of  be  leves  of  a  peche  tree  ymenged  w» 
quyckelyme.  1563  TURNER  Herbal  II.  48  b,  The  peche  tre 
floureth  with  the  almond  tre.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  II. 
63  Perseus  . .  is  said  . .  to  have  planted  the  peach  tree  at 
Memphis.  1866  Trtas.  Bat.  56/1  Peach-trees  ripen  their 
fruit  very  well  as  standards  in  the  open  air. 

Peachwort(,pftJ,w»Jt).  [f.  PEACH  rf.i  +  WOBT,  | 
tr.  the  med.L.  name  persicaria,  f.  persica  peach, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the 
peach-tree.]     The  plant  Polygonum  Pcrsicaria. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbalii.  cix.  361  Dead  Arsmart  is  called 
Fcrsicai-ia  or  Peachwoort,  of  the  likenesse  tliat  the  leaues 
haue  with  those  of  the  Peach  tree.  1866  Trcas.  Bat.  854. 

Peachy  (pi'tji),  a.     [f.  PEACH  rf.i  +  -Y.]     Of 
the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  peach,  esp.  in  colour   } 
or  texture ;    chiefly  of  the  cheeks :  Round,  soft,  I 


PEACOCK. 

and  having  a  delicate  pink  flush  like  a  peach ;  alio 
transf.  of  a  person:  Having  'peachy'  complexion. 

.'599  T.  M[OUFET)  Silkwormet  38  No  peachy  marke  to 
MKiiifie  disdaine  No  greene  to  shew  a  wanton  mind  and 
vaine.  1775  BARRY  Obstruct.  Arts  Eng.  vii.  102  A  delicate 
peachy,  bloom  of  complexion,  very  common  in  England. 
1877  BLACKIE  Wist  Men  332  When  I  was  a  youth,  Some 
twenty  summers  on  my  peachy  cheeks.  Comt.  i8$a  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  Iviii,  One  of  the  peachy-cheeked  charmers 

Pea-chy,  sb.  rare.  [f.  PEACH  so.l,  after  ferry.'] 
A  fermented  liquor  made  from  peaches. 

1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Conn.  245  They  make  peachy  and 
perry ;  grape,  cherry,  and  currant  wines. 

Peacible,  obs.  form  of  PEACEABLE. 
Pea'-coat.  [f.  after  pea-jacket.']  =  PEA-JACKET. 

1845  R.  BROWN  in  Mem.  ii.  (1866)  24  Most  of  the  pea-coats 
have  been  laid  aside.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  v,  In  heavy  pea- 
coat  his  trouserless  trunk  enwrapping.  1861  DICKENS  Gt. 
Expect,  liv,  We  had  our  pea-coats  with  us,  and  I  took  a  bag. 
Peacock  (prk^k  ,  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-6  pecok, 
-».  (4-5  pekok,  5-6  -oook(e,  5  -ookk(e),  6-7 
peacocks,  (6  peoeock,  pyokook),  6-  peacock. 
P.  4  poucok,  4-5  pocok,  -koc,  pokok(e,  5  po- 
kokke,  poocok.  7.  4-6  pacok,  (4  -cokke,  4-5 
-kok(e,  5  -koo).  [f.  ME.  *pS:-OE.  fte  +  COCK; 
beside  which  ME.  had/<*w,i,  t.pd,poo,  unApacock, 
f.  (northern)  paa,  pa-,  both  repr.  OE.fdwa,  a.  L. 
pavo;  seePo.  Cf.  the  parallel  fern.  PEAHEN, formerly 
pohenne,pehen;  PEAFOWL  is  modern.] 
1.  The  male  bird  of  any  species  of  the  genus  Pavo 

\   or   peafowl,  especially   of  the   common    species 

j  P.  cristatus,  a  native  of  India,  now  everywhere 
domesticated,  and  well  known  as  the  most  imposing 

i  and  magnificent  of  birds ;  from  this  and  its 
strutting  gait  it  is  treated  as  a  type  of  ostentations 
display  and  vainglory. 

a.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  240  pat  is  |>e  pekok  (v.  rr. 
pacok,  -kok,  pocok,  -kok]  &  be  pohennc,  proude  riche  men 
bei  bitokneth,  For  be  pekok,  and  men  pursue  hym,  may 
noujte  fleighe  heighe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Keeve's  T.  6  As  eny 
pecok  he  was  proud  and  gay.  c  1440  Promf.  Pan.  389/1 
Pekokke,  byrde,  faro,  favus.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nevie 
Ind.  (Arb.)  7  Gold,  Siluer,  Apes,  Peacockes,  &  Elephantes 
teeth.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidafie's  Comiit.  119  They  are  as 
braege  and  as  proude  as  pecockes,  and  iette  vp  and  downe 
in  all  places.  1591  DAVIES  Itnmort.  Soul  xxxiv.  viii,  Take 
heed  of  ouer-»  eening,  and  compare  Thy  peacock's  feet  with 
thy  gay  peacock's  trame.  1781  COWI-ER  Truth  58  The  self- 
applauding  bird,  the  peacock,  see—  Mark  what  a  sumptuous 
Pharisee  is  he  1  1819  KEATS  Lamia  i.  50  Eyed  like  a  pea- 
cock, and  all  crimson  barr'd.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq. 

,  142  Happy  and  proud  like  a  peacock  on  a  rail.  1891  Cham- 
bers' Encycl.  VII.  824/2  Peacock  (Pavo).  .including  at  least 
two  species— the  Indian  and  Singhalese  P.cristatus,  domesti- 
cated in  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  the  Malayan 


P.  muticus,  inhabiting  Java,  Borneo,  and  similar  regions. 

/3.  01300  Sat.  People  Kildare  v.  in  E.  E.  J'.  (1862)  153 
F[o]ure  and  xx«  wild  ges  and  a  poucuk.  1340-70  Alex.  If 
Dind.  716  A  fair  pokok  of  pris  men  paien  lo  iuno.  c  1410 
Pallad.  on  Hush.  \.  610  The  pocok  me  may  rere  vp  esely. 
c  1475  Pict.  Vac.  in  Wr.- Wulcker  760/38  Hie  faro, . .  a  pocokk. 

v.  c  1374  [See  b]  pakoc.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  25 
He  has  on  his  heued  a  creste  as  a  pacok,  hot  it  es  mykill 
mare  |>an  be  creste  of  a  pacok.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hewlat  81 
That  is  the  plcsant  Pacok,  preciouss  and  pure.  1500-30 
DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  14  A  nychtingall  . .  Quhois  angell 
fedderis  as  the  pacok  schone. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.,  esp.  referring  to  the  vain- 
glorious habits  and  ostentation  attributed  to  the 
bird.    To  play  the  peacock,  to  comport  oneself  vain- 
gloriously. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \.  154  (210)  And  yet  as  proud  a 
pekok  [v.r.  pakoc]  can  he  pulle.  1538  BALE  Thre  Lants 
526  Thre  syppes  are  for  the  hyckocfc7And  six  more  for  the 
chyckock,  Thus  maye  my  praty  pvckock,  Recouer  by  and 
by.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  lit  81.  a  159*  GREENE 
Alfhonsus  v.  1780  Nay  then,  proud  pecock,  since  thou  art 
so  stout  [etc.].  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinls  Advts.fr. 
f  amass.  84  Proudly  playing  the  Peacocks,  and  publikely 
professing  severity.  1745  G.  WASHINGTON  Rules  of  Civility 
liv,  Play  not  the  Peacock,  looking  everywhere  about  you,  to 
see  if  you  be  well  deck't.  1838  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  134 
Ben  Champion,  a  peacock  of  fox-hunters.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  v,  How  came  he  to  have  such  a  nice-stepping 
long-necked  peacock  for  his  daughter  ? 

c.  The  bird  or  its  flesh  as  an  article  of  food. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bh.  Nurture  69}  For  a  standard,  vensoun 
rost,  kyd,  favne,  or  cony,.,  pecok  in  hakille ryally.  '.'<-  1475 
Syr.  lowe  Degre  318  He..serued  the  kynge ..  With  deynty 
meates  that  were  dere,  With  Partrj'che,  Pecokc.and  Plouere. 
a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  HI.  Blasphemer's  Warn., 
There  were  peacocks  served  up  in  their  pride  (that  is  tails). 
1873  TENNYSON  Caret  A  4  Lynette  828  A  feast . .  Held  in  high 
hall . .  And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his  pride  Before 
the  damsel 

2.  One  of  the  southern  constellations  (Pavo). 

1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  i.  iii.  §  10  (ed.  3)  19  Twelve 
Constellations..,  posited  about  the  South  Pole,.. 3  The 
Indian,  4  The  Peacock,  5  The  Bird  of  Paradise.  1868 
LOCKYER  Gmllemin's  Heavens  fed.  3)  335  The  Phtrnix, 
below  which,  returning  to  the  horizon,  and  to  the  meridian, 
are  found  Toucan,  the  Crane,  the  Indian,  and  the  Peacock. 

f3.  Peacock  of  the  sea,  Sea  P.  =•  PEACOCK -FISH. 

c  1530  ANDREWS  Noble  Lyfe  111.  Ixvii,  Pauus  mart's  is  the 
Pecocke  of  the  Se,  &  is  lyke  the  pecocke  of  the  londe,  both* 
his  backe,  necke,  &  hede,  &  the  nether  body  is  fisshe. 


is  uacKe,  necKe,  K  neae,  iv  me  nciner  ooay  is 

4.  Short  toi  peacock-butterfly ,  peacock-moth. 

1837  Butterfly  Collector  s  /•",!<£•  M.  112  Vanessa  lo, 
cock.     1833   RENNIE  Consp.   Hutterft.   4-   Moths  143    -  "- 
PeaC'X-k  (.Ifactiria  rujtata)  appears  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June.     1869  E.  NEWMAN-  Brit.  Moths  S?  The 

Peacock.      lei*'*     TK*  SKar«-anu:**l   PMeack. 


Pea- 

The 


PEACOCK. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  like, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  peacock  or  peacocks ;  that  is 
(  fig.")  a  peacock;  as  peacock-behaviour,  -Christian, 
colour,  -fool,  -green,  -justiciary,  pride,  ritualism, 
-slave,  -train,  -yewtree ;  peacock-spotted,  -voiced, 
-wilted  adjs.  ;  peacock-pluming  vbl.  sb. 


Christians  (as  Luther  truly  calleth  them).  1611  COTGR.  s.  v. 
Cemme,  Couleur  gentmee,  a  pearle,  or  "peacocke  colour. 
1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  (1661)  136  Peacocke  colour,  i.e. 
changeable  blew,  or  red  blew.  1893  Scribner's^  Mag.  June 
768/1  Their  exquisite  pale  peacock  color  is  without  equal 
among  the  eggs  of  our  Eastern  birds.  1575  GASCOIONE 
Wks.,  Weedes  vi.  281  For  thou  hast  caught  a  proper  paragon 
A  theefe,  a  cowarde  and  a  *peacocke  foole.  1895  Proc.  Zool. 
Sue.  264  The  fore  wings  are  *peacock-green,  black  in  the 
centre.  1642  J.  EATON  Honey*.  Free  Justif.  206  Apish 
Saints,  and  painted  "Peacock-Justiciaries.  1596  NASHE 
SaJfron-lfaUeii  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  179  His  *peacocke- 
pluming  her  like  another  Pandora ..  through  his  incredible 
praising  of  her.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  XL.  ii,  Who  bendes  not 
wand'rmg  eyes  To  greate  mens  *peacock  pride.  1860 
EMERSON  Cond.  Life  vi.  (1861)  122  In  creeds  never  was  such 
levity ;  witness  the  heathenisms  in  Christianity,  . .  the  *pea- 
cock  ritualism.  1609  MARKHAM  Fam.  Wkore  (1868)  24 
Cheaters,  braggarts  and  the  "peacock  slaue,  whose  words 
and  cloathes  are  all  the  welth  theyhaue.  1820'!'.  MITCHELL 
Aristopk.  1.  22  A  plague  upon  these  envoys,  I  hate  their 
*peacock  trains.  1883  HELEN  F.  MARTIN  in  Black™.  Mag. 
Jan.  10  [Cymbeline's  Queen's]  handsome  "peacock-wilted 
son  Cloten.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  609  The  *peacock- 
yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall. 

b.  Special  combs.  :  peacock  arrow,  an  arrow 
furnished  with  a  peacock's  feather ;  peacock-bit- 
tern, a  name  of  the  South  American  sun-bittern, 
Eurypyga  hclias ;  peacock-blue,  the  peculiar  lus- 
trous blue  of  a  peacock's  neck ;  peacock-butterfly, 
a  European  butterfly  ( Vanessa  lo)  with  ocellated 
wings  ;  peaoock-coal,  iridescent  coal ;  peacock- 
copper,  an  early  name  for  bornite,  from  its  iride- 
scent colours  :  cf.  peacock-ore ;  peacock-eye,  the 
ocellus  on  a  peacock's  feather :  also  attrib. ;  pea- 
cook-fan,  a  fan  made  or  trimmed  with  peacock's 
feathers ;  peacock-fly,  -hackle,  an  artificial  fly 
dressed  with  a  peacock's  feather ;  peacock-flower, 
a  name  applied  to  two  leguminous  trees,  (a)  Poin- 
ciana  regia  {Royal peacock-flower),  and  (b)  Cxsal- 
pinia  (J'oinciana*)  pulcherrima  (also  Flower-fence) 
(Miller  2'lant-n.  1884);  peacock  flower-fence, 
a  leguminous  tree,  Adenanthera  pavonina  (ibid.'} ; 
f  peacock-hatter,  'in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  plumist 
or  milliner'  (Cent.  Diet.  1890);  peacock-iris,  a 
bulbous  plant  of  South  Africa,  Morma  ( Viettsseuxia) 
glaucopis,  also  known  as  Iris  Pavonia ;  also  applied 
to  other  species  of  Vieussetixia;  peacock-moth, 
Macaria  notata  and  M.  alternata,  of  family  Geo- 
metridst;  peacock-ore,  iridescent  copper  ore; 
peacock-stone  (see  quots.) ;  peacock-throne,  the 
former  throne  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Shah  of  Persia ;  adorned  with  the 
representation  of  a  peacock's  tail  fully  expanded, 
composed  of  precious  stones ;  peacock  treasure- 
flower,  a  S.  African  composite  plant,  Gazania 
pavonia,  with  large  orange-coloured  flower-heads. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  104  A  sheef  of  *pecok  [v.  r.  pocok] 
arwes  bright  and  kene  Vnder  his  belt  he  bar  ful  thriftily. 
1886  CasselFs  Eticycl.  Diet.,  "Peacock-blue.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  xxiv.  553  The  butterflies  . .  show 
themselves  off  in  the  sunlight,  in  their  canary-coloured, 
crimson,  and  peacock-blue  liveries.  1802  BINGLEV  Aniiti. 
Biog.  (1813)  III.  209  The  "Peacock  Butterfly.  1826  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxx.  214  The  black  spinous  caterpillars 
of  the  common  peacock-butterfly  (Vanessa  lo).  1686  PLOT 
Staffordsh.  126  The  "Peacock-coal.,  is  much  softer  than  the 
Cannel,  .  .most  vividly  representing  all  the  colours  of  the 
most  glorious  feathers  in  a  Peacocks  trayne.  1890  Cent.  Diet. 
s.  y.  Peacock,  *  Peacock-eye  marble,  an  Italian  marble  of 
mingled  white,  blue,  and  red  color.  1893  Spectator  3  June 
731  Ornaments . .  on  the  train  of  the  peacock, . .  best  described 
as  the  'rjeacock.eye'.  <xi86i  MRS.  BROWNING  Christmas 
Gifts  viii,  The  eyes  in  the  "peacock-fans  Winked  at  the  alien 
glory.  1676  COTTON  Walton's  Angler  vii.  325  There  is  also 
. .  the  "Peacock-fly :  the  body  made  of  the  whirl  of  a 
peacock's  feather.  1860  W.  A.  MILLKR  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2) 
II.  658  The  copper  pyrites  ..or  ordinary  ore  of  copper, 
consists  of  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron. . ,  The 


.___.__      _— ,    _    given    by 

Ludovicus  Dulcis . .  Probably  it  was  one  of  the  variegated 
agates.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  467/1  The  cartilages  of  some 
large  shells.. are  sold  by  the  jewellers  under  the  name  of 
Peacock-stone,  or  black  opals.  1813  JAS.  FORBES  Oriental 
Mem.  xxix.  III.  84  The  most  superb  article  of  this  imperial 
spoil  was  the  Tucht-Taoos,  or  "peacock-throne,  in  which 
the  expanded  tail  of  the  peacock,  in  its  natural  size,  was 
imitated  in  jewellery.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  53/1 
In  1739..  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian  ruler,  then  left  Delhi, 
carrying  immense  treasures,  .including  the  renowned  and 
beautiful  peacock  throne. 
Peacock  (pf-kpk) ,  v .  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  make  like  a  peacock ;  to  render  vain 
or  conceited,  to  puff  up  with  vanity ;  esp.  reft,  to 
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strut  about  or  pose  in  order  to  display  one's  beauty, 
elegance,  or  accomplishments  ;  to  make  a  display; 
to  plume  oneself. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia.  (1622)  56  A  desire  onely  to  please, 
and  as  it  were,  peacock  themselues.  1834  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Helen  xiv,  Pa.votteggia.rsi !  untranslateable.  One  cannot 
say  well  in  English,  to  peacock  oneself.  1871  TENNYSON 
Gareth  fy  Lynette  702  He  was  tame  and  nieek  enow  with 
me,  Till  peacock'd  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing.  1883  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  lone  xviii.  He '  peacocked  himself '  not  a  little 
on  the  deftness  of  his  manipulation.  1888  —  Thro*  Long 
Night  m.  v,  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  vanity,  for  self- 
gratulation,  for  self-peacocking. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  strut  about  ostentatiously;  to 
make  a  vainglorious  display,  pose.  Also  to  peacock 
it,  b.  Anglo-Ind. :  see  quot.  1888. 

x8i8  KEATS  Lett,  Wks.  1889  III.  112  Every  man  has  his 
speculations,  but  every  man  does  not  brood  and  peacock 
over  them  till  he  makes  a  false  coinage  and  deceives 
himself.  1826  SCOTT  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIII.  310  How  a 
modern  drawingroom  would  look  if  filled  with  courtiers 
peacocking  it  about  in  long  sweeping  trains.  1867  RUSKIN 
Time  fy  Tide  xvii,  You  working  men  have  been  crowing  and 
peacocking  at  such  a  rate  lately.  1888  SIR  K.  BURTON  in 
Lady  B.  £^(1893)  I.  vii.  136  Some .. preferred  'peacock- 
ing', which  meant  robing  in  white  grass  clothes  and  riding 
..to  call  upon  regimental  ladies.  1890  J.  MIDDLEMASS  Two 
False  Moves  II.  vii.  89  People  of  various  nationalities., 
peacock  about  in  fine  feathers. 

Hence  Pea'cocking  vbl,  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1837  Civil  Eng.  <$•  Arch.  "Jrnl.  I. 17/2  This  sort  of  peacock- 
ing in  borrowed  plumes  is  no  less  dangerous  than  despicable. 
1870  Daily  News  19  Apr.,  When  the  '  peacocking  business  ' 
(to  use  a  slang  term  of  military  art)  was  over,  the  3rd  and 
4th  divisions,  .continued  their  march  round  the  curve  of  the 
horse-shoe.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I.  227  Alas ! 
never  again  shall  I  see  him  mount  that  peacocking  steed. 

1891  Wheeling  25  Feb.  409  He  felt  that '  peacocking  'at  the 
Military  Exhibition  had  taken  the  place  of  real  work  on 
many  Saturdays  last  year. 

Pea  co:ckery.  [f.  PEACOCK  sb.  +  -ERY.]  The 
practice  of  the  (human)  peacock  ;  foppery. 

187*  BESANT  &  RICE  Ready-money  Mortiboy  i,  Francis 
Melliship  is  the  greatest  Peacock  in  Market  Basing.  I — 
hate— Peacockery  in  man  or  woman  !  1882  BESANT  All 
Sorts  Prol.  ii,  There  were  none  of  the  peacockeries,  whims, 
and  fancies,  . .  gimcrackeries .  .which,  .proclaim  the  chamber 
of  a  young  man.  1883  S.  W.  BECK  Gloves  5. 

Pea  cock-fi:sh.  A  European  labroid  fish,  the 
blue-striped  wrasse,  Crenilabnts  pavo :  from  its 
brilliant  colouring,  green,  blue,  red,  and  white. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  234^  Peacock-fish.  .. 
Is  an  Insipid  and  ignoble  fish.  The  flesh  is  fat  and  gentle. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  App.,  Peacock-fish^  the  English 
name  of  a  fish  of  the  Turdus,  or  wrasse-kind. 

Peaco-ckically,  nonce-wd. :  see  PEACOCKISHLY. 

Peacockish.  (prk^kij),  a.  [f.  PEACOCK  sb.  + 
-ISH1.]  Of  the  nature  or  character  ascribed  to 
a  peacock ;  like  a  peacock  or  that  of  a  peacock. 
Hence  Pea'co'ckishly  adv. ;  Fea'co  ckisluiess. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  ii.  104  The  kynge  not  beynge 
so  Pecockysh  as  he  Judged  hym,  dyscretely  and  wysely  de- 
ferred the  tyme.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  (1848)  Pref.  9  This 
is  to  write,  .pavonesquemcnt^ .  .in  English  peacockically  or 
peacockishly,  whichever  the  reader  may  like  best.  1864 
Spectator  27  Feb.  240  An  ardent,  almost  peacockish  vanity. 

1892  W.  W.  PEYTON  Mem.  Jesus  xiii.  360  An  ostentatious 
variation, .  .a  peacockish  ness  of  modern  philosophy. 

Fea'cockism.  rare.  [See -ISM.]  =  PEACOCKERY. 

1861  J.  HOLLINGSHEAD  in  Gd,  Words  198  Peacockism  in 
dress  has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 

fPea-cockize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [See  -IZE.]  intr. 
To  act  the  peacock ;  to  peacock  oneself. 

1598  FLORIO,  7,azzeare .  .to  go  letting  idly  or  loytring  vp 
and  downe  peatockising  and  courting  of  himselfe.  fbia., 
Zaszeatore . .  peacockising  stroker  vp  of  his  owne  haire. 

Pea'cocklike,  a.  and  adv. 

A.  adj.  Like  a  peacock  or  that  of  a  peacock ; 
peacockish. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  290  Som  swelling  in  arro- 
gancie  and  pecoklike  pride.  1587  TURBERV.  Efit.  <$•  Sonn. 
(1837)  366  O  dames,  I  would  not  wish  you  peacocklike  to 
looke.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  26  May  3/2  The  model  makers. . 
are  now  providing  us  with  these  extensive  peacock-like  tails 
to  our  bodices. 

B.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  peacock. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.t  Hist.  i.  Lenuoy^  You  stately 
Dames,  that  peacocklyke  do  pace.  1598  SYLVESTER  /?« 
Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  H (indie-Crafts  179  And  Peacock-like  him- 
selfe [Adam]  doth  often  view. 

tPea'COCkly,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [See  -LT1 
and  2.]  a.  adj.  Peacocklike.  b.  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  peacock,  with  vainglorious  display. 

1580  LUPTON  Sivqila  20  There  is . .  such  gawdie  going,  and 
such  pecockly  and  new  fashions  euery  day.  Ibid.,  Why 
should  we  that  are  earth,  ashes  and  dust,  pricke  vp  ourselucs 
so  Peacockly?  1608  TARLTON  Cobler  Canterb.  (1844)  113 
When  Gentlemen  leaue  of  their  peacockly  sutes. 

Peacock's  feather,  peacock  feather. 

1.  A  feather  of  the  peacock ;  spec,  one  of  the  long 
feathers  forming  the  tail  coverts,  adorned  with 
iridescent  ocelli  or  '  eyes ',  and  used  for  various 
ornamental  purposes.  Hence,  b.  Taken  as  a 
symbol  of  vainglory,  or  a  decoration  of  rank  or 
station ;  c.  (in  reference  to  the  fable  of  the  jay 
decked  with  peacock's  feathers)  A  ( borrowed 
plume';  a  borrowed  ornament  of  style  or  passage 
in  a  literary  composition. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  106  Made  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stanes  and  pacok  fethers.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
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Ixviii.  8  The  sasoun  soft  and  fair,  Come  in  als  fresche  as  pacok 
feddir.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  129  At  a  short  but, . . 
ye  Pecock  fether  doth  seldoiue  kepe vp  ye  shaft  eyther  ryght 
or  leuel.  1560  PILKINCTON  Exp.  Aggeus  (1562)  167  It  woulde 
make  our  proude  peacockes  feathers  too  fall.  1575-85  ABP. 
SANDYS  Sertn.  vii.  §  37  If  wee  did  looke  upon  our  blacke  feete, 
our  faire  Peacocke  fethers  would  soone  fall  downe.  1837 
Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  \.  17/2  We  meet  with  a  peacock's 
feather  of  some  length  in  the  following  passage.  1848 
THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xx,  All  these  people  might  be  so 
happy,  and  easy,  and  friendly,,  .but  for  an  unhappy  passion 
for  peacocks'  feathers  in  England. 

2.  Name  fora  small  moth,  Yponomeuta comptella. 

183*  KKSNIE  Consp.  Butterfl.  $  Moths  198. 

Hence  Pea  cock-fea  tliered  a.,  fitted  or  adorned 
with  peacock's  feathers. 

1429  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  1. 419  Pakok-federid  arrows.  1896 
Westm.  Gaz.  16  Nov.  2/1  The  famous  peacock -feathered  cap 
began  to  show  above  the  floor  of  the  platform. 

Peacock's  tail. 

1.  The  tail-coverts  of  the  peacock  collectively, 
which  the  bird  is  able  to  erect  in  a  resplendent 
vertical  circle  behind  its  body. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  b j  b,  As  with  a  Pecockes  tayle.  1653 
WALTON  Angler  v.  117  The  Black-fly,. .the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  and  lapped  about  with  the  herl  of  a  peacock's 
tail.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  16  The  luminous  and 
coloured  circle,  tinged  like  the  peacock's  tail.  Mod.  Proverb 
(Sc.),  When  March  comes  in  with  an  adder's  head,  it  goes 
out  with  a  peacock's  tail. 

2.  Hence  in  various  transferred  applications  : 

f  a.  An  old  name  for  the  eighth  proposition  of 
the  third  book  of  Euclid,  in  reference  to  the  figure. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  III.  viii.  88  Thys  Proposition  is 
called  commonly  in  old  bookes  amongest  the  barbarous, . . 
the  Peacockes  taile. 

b.  The  beautiful  seaweed  Padina  pavonia, 
having  broadly  fan-shaped  fronds  marked  with 
concentric  fringed  lines. 

1857  WOOD  Cotnm.Obj.  Sea*skore  50  The  name  of  it  is  the 
Peacock's-Taii,  deriving  its  title  from  its  shape.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  835/1  Padirui pavonia,  our  Turkey-feather  Laver  or 
Peacock's  Tail,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species, 
f  C.  A  colour  in  alchemy.   0/is. 

1610  B.  JONSON  A  Ick.  it.  ii,  Your  seuerall  colours,  sir,  Of  the 
pale  citron,  the  greene  lyon,  the  crow,  The  peacocks  taile. 

d.  (See  quot.) 

'744-So  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  VII.  i.  84  [Maple] 
wood  is  of  more  value  than  ordinary  woods  are,  for  their 
diapered  knots  and  curled  grain,  that  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  peacock's  tail. 

e.  A  kind  of  pyrotechnic  shower. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  9  This  shower  is  commonly 
called  the  peacock's  tail,  on  account  of  the  various  colours 
that  appear  in  it. 

f.  Peacock's    tail  {Peacock-tail}    tarnish :    the 
iridescent  lustre  found  in  some  ores  and  metallic 
products  ;  =  PAVONINE  B.  I  (see  quots.  s.  v.). 

Pea'cockwise,  adv.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -WISE.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  peacock. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irfl.  \.  in  Holinshed  Chron, 
(1587)  II.  12/2  He  ..that  ..  peacockwise  setteth  himselfe 
foorth  to  the  gaze. 

Peacocky  (prkpki),  a.  (adv.)     [f.  PEACOCK  sb. 

+  -T.]  Suggesting  a  peacock  in  walk,  bearing,  self- 
display,  or  showiness  ;  assuming  airs,  showy :  said 
of  a  person,  or  of  a  horse  in  reference  to  its  bearing. 

1866  RUSKIN  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  iii.  192  You  fancy,  per- 
haps, that  there  is  a  severe  sense  of  duty  mixed  with  these 
peacocky  motives  ?  1871  Daily  News  23  Sept., There  was  a 
peacocky  jauntiness  about  the  whole  regiment  that  is  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  light  dragoon.  1889  Sat. 
Rev.  16  Mar.  326/1  The  handsome,  if  somewhat  peacocky 
chestnut  stallion,  Trocadero.  1898  J.  ARCH  Story  of  Life 
ii.  31  These  peacocky  youngsters  would  cheek  the  lads  in 
smock-frocks,  whenever  they  got  a  chance. 

B.  as  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  peacock ;  with 
a  showy  air. 

1861  G.  MEREDITH  Evan  Harrington  II.  ix,  She's  grown 
since  she's  been  countessed,  and  does  it  peacocky. 

Pea- cod  to  Pea-dropper:  see  PEAI. 

Pea'-flower.  a.  The  flower  or  blossom  of  the 
pea,  or  any  large  papilionaceous  flower  resembling 
this.  b.  Name  for  several  West  Indian  leguminous 
plants  having  such  flowers,  as  Vilmorinia  multi- 
flora,  and  species  of  Centrosema  and  Clitoria. 

1815  Greenhouse  Comp.\.qo  Elegant  orange-coloured  pea- 
flowers,  on  singular  Australasian  evergreen  shrubs.  1884 
MILLER  Plaiit-n.,  Pea-flower,  Vilmorin's  Purple,  /  'ilmorima 
multiflora. 

Hence  Pea --flowered  a.,  having  papilionaceous 
flowers  like  those  of  the  pea. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  299  Clitoria,  a  large  genus  of  pea-flowered 

^Peafowl  (pz-faul).  [f.  PEA  ^  +  FOWL.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Pavo ;  a  peacock  or  peahen. 

1804  WILLIAMSON  Oriental  Field  Sf.  98  There  could  not 
be  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pea-fowls, . .  within 
sight  of  the  spot  where  I  stood.  1888  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER 
Diana  Harrington  ix,  Twilight  was  falling,  and  the  cries  of 
the  jungle-cock  and  pea-fowl  were  hushed.  1896  List  Am 
in  Zool.  Gardens,  London  403-4  Paro  cristatus . .  Common 
Peafowl :  Hob.  India. . .  P.  nigripennis . .  Black-winged  Pea- 
fowl: Hab.  Cochin  Chinaffl. . .  P.  spici/cr. .  Javan  Peafowl: 
Hob.  Burmah  and  Java. 

Peag(pJg),peak(pA).  Also  7  peage,peauge, 
peacke.  [Orig.  pe-ag,  ad.  Massachusetts  Indian 
piak,  pi.  of  pi  ( =  Abnaki  biak,  bi),  a  strung  bead  of 
shell-money;  found  in  wampttmpeag  (in  Rasles 
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Abnaki  Diet.  1691  wanhanhi~ak] ;  f.  Massach.  Ind. 
wompi  (Delaware  wapi}  white  +  piak.]  Beads 
made  from  the  ends  of  shells,  rubbed  down  and 
polished,  strung  together  into  belts,  necklaces,  etc. ; 
formerly  used  as  a  currency  by  the  North  American 
Indians;  wampum. 

Two  qualities  were  distinguished,  white  peag  (see  WAM- 
PUMPEAG)  and  black  (or  purple)  /fqf,  the  latter  being 
reckoned  double  the  value  of  the  former. 

1649  Khotie  1st.  Col.  Rec.  (1856)  I.  217  Noe  person -. shall 
take  any  black  peage  of  the  Indians  but  at  four  a  penny. 
1664  rwidtnce  (R.  I.)  Records  (1894)  V.   305   He  saw 
Stattup . .  receive  a  considerable  Some  ofpeauge  of  William 
H.inis.    1676  T.  GLOVER  in  Phil.  Trans,  XI.  633  Their  mony 
is  of  two  sort  s(  one.  .made  of  a  white  kind  of  shell.  .,they  put 
them  on  a  string  after  the  manner  of  Beads;  this  they  call 
Peacke.     1677  W.  HUBHARD  Narrative  108  Having  fetched 
out  of  a  Swamp  hard  by,.. a  large  Belt  of  Peag.     1705 
BEVEHLEY  Hist.  Virginia  58  The  peak  is  of  two  sorts,  or 
rather  of  two  colours,  for  both  are  made  of  one  shell,  though 
of  different  parts;  ..the  wampumpeak  at  eighteenpence  the 
yard,  and  the  white  peak  at  mnepence.    lbid.\\\.  i.  (1722)  141 
Upon  his  Neck,  and  Wrists,  hang  Strings  of  Beads,  Peak  and    , 
Koenoke.    i8»a  I.  DURPEE  \Vnat  Cheer  in.  xxii,  Tis  not    j 
the  peag,  said  the  sagamore,   Nor  knives,  nor  gunst  nor    j 
garments  red  as  blood,  That  buy  the  lands  I  hold  dominion    | 
o'er.    1875  JEVONS  Money  iv.  27  A  foot  of  black  peag  being    i 
worth  two  feet  of  white  peag. 

t  Pe'age.  Obs.  Also  5-8  payage,  6-  paage. 
[a.  F.  fAige,  in  OF.  also  paage  (lath  c.),/agtf, 
paioge^  payage,  etc.  \—*pedage  —  Pr.  pezatge,  It. 
pedaggio,  med.L.  (f.  F.)  pedagium^  peagium, 
paagium  (Du  Cange):— late  pop.  L.  pedatUumt 
f.  pe$}pett-em  foot:  see -AGE.]  Toll  paid  for  passing 
through  a  place  or  country  ;  =  PEDAOE.  Obs.  (exc. 
Hist,  or  only  in  reference  to  France,  etc.). 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  238  Thai  suld 
nouthlr  pay..custume,  na  payage,  quhill  thai  ar  on  thair 
voyage.  1563  tr.  Einfieror  s  Safe  Conduct  in  Foxe  A.fyHf. 
191/2  Without  paying  of  any  maner  of  imposition  or  dane 
mony,  peage,  tribute,  or  any  other  manner  of  tolle.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  168/1  The  Bull.. fearing  neither 
Payage  or  Poundage  for  his  Trespass.  1706  in  Picton  I^'pool 
Manic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  ai  Quite  of  all  custome,  toll  and  | 
payage.  17*4 />.  Bk.  of  Rates  196  All  Duties  of  Importa-  , 
lion,  Octrois,  Peages,  and  all  others,  which  used  to  be  levied 
upon  the  said  Grain  by  the  Cities,  Communities,  and  parti- 
cular Lordships.  1757  BURKE  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  in. 
Wks.  1812  V.  609  The  payment  of  tolls,  passages,  paages, 
pontages  and  innumerable  other  vexatious  imposts.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  /K.  ;V.  v.  i.  (1860)  II.  403  The  turnpike  tolls 
in  England,  and  the  duties  called  Peages  in  other  countries. 
1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex,,  Paage. .  .Obsolete. 

Hence  f  Pe-ager  Obs.  [F.  ptager>  OF.  peagier 
(i  3th  c.  in  Littre)],  a  collector  of  toll,  a  toll-keeper. 

1474  CAXTON  Chessc  HI.  vii,  The  peagers  ner  they  that  kepe 
passages  ought  not  to  take  other  peage  ne  passage  money 
but  suche  as  the  prynce  or  the  lawe  have  established. 

Peagle,  Peagoose :  see  PAIGLE,  PEAK-GOOSE. 

Peahen  (prhen).  Forms :  a.  5-6  pehen, 
-henne,  (6  peyhen),  7  pea-heune,  7-  pea-hen. 
0.  4-5  pohenne,  -hen,  poohenne.  [f.  ME. /£•, 
OE.//d  +  henne  HEN.  Collateral  form  po-hen(ne, 
f.  Po,  poo :— OE.  pdwa  +  hcnne^\  A  female  pea- 
fowl, the  female  of  the  peacock. 

a.  ci4oo  (see  1377  in  01.  c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  390/1  Pe- 
henne,  pavona.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  146  All  clouen 
foted  fculcs  wyll  syt  but  thre  wekes,  except  a  peyhen.  1570 
LtviNs  Manif.  61/11  A  Pehen,  paua*  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Kh.  in.  vii.  121  The  daily  Incubation  of  Ducks,  Pea- 
hens, and  many  other.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  HI.  viii,  His 
daughters  who  tossed  their  heads  like  pea-hens — Lady  Joan 
and  Lady  Maud.  1874  Ckantbers's  Encycl.  VII,  341/1  The 
Peahen  U  much  smaller  than  the  male  bird,  has  no  train, 
and  is  of  dull  plumage,  mostly  brownish. 

^.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xu.  240 J?e  pekok  &  pe  pohenne 
proude  [v.  rr.  pehen,  pohen].  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xu.  xxxii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  poohenne  sitteth  abrode  xxx.  daies 
and  a  luel  what  more. 

I!  Peai  {.pi'iar),  sb.  Also  7  peeai,  peel,  8  piaye, 
8-9  peii,  9  paye,  piai.  [ad.  Carib/iaz"  (Tamanac  \ 
piache} ;  in  F.  piaye  (A.  Biet  Voyage  en  Cayenne 
(1664)  in.  385).]  A  medicine-man  or  witch- 
doctor among  the  Indians  of  Guiana  and  other 
parts  of  South  America :  cf.  PIACHE. 

1613  R.  HARCOUKT  Guiana  26  Their  Peealos,  Priests,  or 
Sputhsayers,  at  some  special  times  haue  conference  with  the    , 
dmell.     1667  G.  WARREN  Surinam  26  Their  impostors,  or,    I 
as  (hey  call  them,  Peeies.     173*  BARBOT  Guiana  in  Collect.    ' 

*'oy.  tChurchill)  V.  553  A  Piaye,  or  Doctor  among  them. 
1796  STEDMAN  SnrinttM  (1806)  I.  414  Exorcised  by  the  Peii    | 
or  priest.     1881    W.  H.  BRETT  Mission   Work  Guiana  53 
These  Piai  sorcerers  of  the  aborigines. 

b.  Now  usually  peai'-man  (also  pee-ay-,  pe-i-, 
piai-,  pee-ay-,  pee-a-,  paiman). 

1815  WATERTON  Wand,  S.  Amcr.  iii.  191  They  have  a 
kind  of  a  priest  called  a  pee-ay-man.  1854  H.  G.  DALTON 
^f1/-  Guiana  (1855)  I-  83  After  application  to  a  Pe*i-man  or 
Piai-man  or  conjurer.  1883  Academy  8  Dec.  375/3  The 
peaimen,  or  tribal  medicine  men.  1899  REDWAY  Guiana 
*r  ilds  no  In  the  opinion  of  his  friends  some  enemy  was  at 
work,  and  the  Peaiman  would  drive  him  away. 

Hence  Peai*  i>.  trans. ,  to  practise  the  arts  of 
a  peai-man  upon;  to  treat  by  witch-doctoring; 
Peai-ing1,  Peal'ism,  the  practice  and  system  of 
a  peai-man. 

1876  C.  B.  BROWN  Brit.  Guiana  vl,  Peat-ing.     1881  W.  H. 

IHKTT  .Mission  Work  Guiana  53,  I  was  warned  that  they 
were  going  to  piai  me,  that  is  to  cause  sickness  or  death, 
iB8a  IM  riUKN  in  Jrni.  Anthrop.  Inst.  366  To  explain  the 
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system  of  peaiism.  1896  A.  LANO  Cock  Lani  y)  We  are 
fortunate  in  finding  an  educated  observer  who  submitted  to 
be  peaied. 

Pea  -ja:cket.  Also  8  pay-,  9  pee-,  P-jaoket. 
[The  first  element  is  evidently  the  same  as  PEE 
sb.1  (pe,pey,  f),  (which  however  is  not  evidenced 
after  the  I7th  c.,  but  may  have  come  down  later  in 
the  comb,  pe-  or  py-gowti).  Pea-jacket  may  have 
been  on  the  analogy  of  the  latter,  or  may  have 
been  formed  direct  from  Du,  pij-jakker.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  New  Jersey  Archives,  1 725-40. 

Marryat's  notion  that  the  original  form  was  P.-jacket,  for 
pilot-jacket,  appears  to  be  a  mere  gratuitous  surmise.} 

A  stout  short  overcoat  of  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
now  commonly  worn  by  sailors. 

17*5  N.  Jersey  Archives  (1894)  XI.  97  Run  away,  ..a 
Servant  Lad  Named  Philip  Dawsitt,  he . .  had  on  a  Kersey 
Pea-jacket.  1717  Ibid.  124  Run  away.. a  Servant  Man, 
. .  he  has  on . .  a  dark  Drugget  Pea  Jacket.  1757  Mem. 
of  Last  War  in  jV.  America  8  The  Consumption ..  made 
of  their  coarse  Woollens  by  the  Men  employed  in  the 


Fishery,  reckoning  for  each  a  Blanket,  Watch  Coat,  Rug, 
Pea-jacket,  etc.  1786  Francis  the  Philanthropist  I.  77  He 
ventured  to  remark,  that  no  other  coat  than  a  pay-jacket 
could  become  a  sea-boy,  1798  Hull  Advertiser  24  Nov.  2/2 
He  had  on  a  sailor's  blue  pea  jacket.  1825  BKOCKETT  -V.  C. 
Gloss.,  Pea,  or  Pee-jac^kct,  a  loose  rough  jacket  or  short 
covering ;  much  used  in  severe  weather  by  mariners.  . .  It 
was  formerly  the  holiday  outer-dress  of  the  keelmen.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  x,  The  men . .  wore  pea  jackets,  which 
are  very  short  great  coats  made  of  what  they  call  Flushing. 
1840  —  Poor  Jack  xxii,  A  short  P-jacket  (so  called  from  the 
abbreviation  at  pilot's  jacket)  reached  down  to  just  above 
his  knees. 

Peak  (p/lv),  st.1  Forms  :  i  F6ao  (in  Anglo-L. 
records  1-3  Peoh,  i  Pec) ;  3-4  pek,  6  peke,  7 
peake,  7-  peak.  [OE.  Piac  (only  in  comb. 
Ptaclond}  of  unknown  oriyin  :  peril.  British. 

The  name  Peak's  Arse  (OE.  *  Peaces  xrs,  Domesday 
Pechesers),  applied  to  the  Peak  Cavern,  has  suggested  a 
conjecture  that  Peac  may  have  been  a  name  for  a  demon 
(cf.  the  later  Devil's  Arse)  cognate  with  OE.  Puca,  PUCK. 
Cf.  other  place-names,  as  OE.  Peaces-del  (Kemble  Cod.  Dipt. 
dccxxii), /Vc//i'j<&«  (Domesday)  now  Pegsdon,  Bedfordshire. 
From  the  17111  c.  the  name  has  naturally  been  associated 
with  PEAK  so?i  but  the  history  of  the  latter  makes  any 
etymological  connexion  impossible.] 
I.  The  name  of  the  hilly  district  in  the  north- 
west of  Derbyshire,  England ;  divided  into  the 
High  Peak  and  the  Low  or  Lower  Peak,  approxi- 
mately corresponding  to  the  modern  Hundreds  of 
High  Peak  and  \Virksworth  respectively. 

In  i2-!3th  c.  the  word  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  Castle  Hill  at  Castleton,  under 
which  is  the  Peak  Cavern.  The  post-Conquest  use  of  / 'eak 
in  the  sense  of  OE.  I'eaclond.  seems  to  have  arisen  through 
the  application  of  the  name  of  Peverel's  castle  to  the  district 
thence  governed.  The  Ordnance  Map,  without  any  warrant 
in  local  usage,  gives  the  name  '  The  Peak '  to  an  elevated 
plateau  or  mountain  mass  in  the  High  Peak  Hundred  (see 
quot.  1874^,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  geography  books,  etc 
924  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.),  Eadweard  cyning..for  ba 
bonan  on  Peac  lond  to  Badecan  wiellon.  c  1130  HEN. 
HUNT.  Hist.  Angl.  i.  §  7  Qualuor  autem  sunt,  qua:  mira 
videntur  in  Anglia.  Primum  quidem  est,  quod  ventus 
egreditus  de  cavernis  terrae  in  monte  vocato  Pec,  tanto 
vigore  ut  vestes  rejectas  repellat  et  in  ahum  elevatas  procul 
rejiciat.  [a  1133  Charter  of  Hen.  I  in  Dugdale  Man.  VI. 
1272  Ea  die  qua  Willelmo  Peverell  dominium  meum  de 
Pecco  dedi.]  1173-4  /*'/*«  Roll  (Pipe  Roll  Soc.)  XXI.  61 
In  operationibus  Castellorum  de  Pech  &  de  Bolesoura. 
1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  164  pat  ober  wonder  is  Vpe  the  hul 
of  be  pek.  be  wind  bere  iwis  Vp  of  be  er(?e  ofte  comb  of  holes. 
[1:1350  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  391/1  Le  Roi  grama  ..  la 
Franchise ..  de  1'haut  Pek  en  le  Counte  de  Derby.)  1560 
BECON  Jewel  of  Joye  Wks.  ll.  6,  I  trauayled  into  Darby- 
shcre  and  from  thence  into  the  Peke.  1610  HOLLAND 
Came/en's  Brit.,  Derbyshire,  The  western  part  beyond 
Derwent  ..  riseth  high  and  peaketh  vp  with  hils  and 
mountaines,  whence  in  old  time  it  was  called  in  the  old 
English  tongue  Peac  lond,  and  is  at  this  dale,  .named  the 
Peake.  i6u  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  453  Yet  for  her 
Caves  and  Holes,  Peake  only  not  excells.  But  that  I  can 
again  produce  those  wondrous  Wells,  Of  Buckslon.  1636- 
66  HOBBES  (title]  De  Mirabilibus  Pecci.  (1678  trans/. 
The  Wonders  of  the  Peake.)  1667  LACY  Sauny  the  Scott  v. 
(1698)  43  We'll  put  her  doon  intill  a  Scotch  Coaiepit,  and  she 
shall  rise  at  the  Deel's  arse  o'  Peake.  1801  LAMB  Let.  to 
Manning  24  Sept.,  To  visit  the  far-famed  peak  in  Derby, 
shire,  where  the  Devil  sits,  they  say,  without  breeches. 
1874  Murray's  Hand-bk.  Derby  etc.  (ed.  2)  53/2  The  great 
block  of  mountain  called  in  the  Ordnance  Map  '  the  Peak  ' 
is  really  an  extensive  plateau  comprising  the  several  summits 
of  Kinderscout,  the  Edge,  Fairbrook  Naze,  etc. 

1 2.  trans/.  A  cave.  Obs.  rare—1.  Cf.  PEAKISH 
a.*,  quot.  1600. 

So  called  app.  from  the  famous  Peak  Cavern. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  i.  351  Into  this  cave  or  peake 
[spelunca]  the  Romanes  entred  with  their  ensignes  displaied. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Peak  country,  hill,  lead, 
scenery  •  in  quot.  1659  for  Peak-stone  =  millstone 
grit  from  the  Peak  as  material  of  millstones ; 
f  Peak's  arse,  a  former  name  for  the  Peak  Cavern 
(later  the  DeviFs  arse  in  the  Peak}  ;  Peak-castle, 
the  castle  at  Castleton  in  the  Peak ;  t  Peak- 
wheat  (pecke-),  a  poor  variety  of  wheat  mentioned 
in  the  i6th  c. 

1086  Domesday  Bk.,Derbyscirc,  Terra  castelli  in  Pechesers 
Willielm  Peurel  tenuer.  Gernebern  &  Hundinc  15213  FITZ- 
HEHB.  Husb.  %  13  Bere-barleye..hathe  an  eare  thre  ynches 
of  lengthe  or  more,  sette  foure-square,  lyke  pecke-whete, 
small  cornes,  and  lyttel  floure,  and  that  is  the  worste  barley. 
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Ibid.  \  34  Englysshe  wheate  hath  a  dunne  eare,  fewe  mnw 
or  none,  and  is  the  worste  wheate,  saue  peake-wheale. 
Peeke-wheete  hath  a  red  eare,  ful  of  anis,  thyn  set,  and  ofte 
tymes  it  is  flyntered.  Ibid.  \  39  The  pooic  man  of  the  p*  eke 
countreye,  and  suche  other  places,  where  as  they  VK  to  mylke 
theyrewes.  i6aa  . \lAi-Y\ts.-Iwt.  Law-Merck.  265  The  Lead 
Mines  in  Ireland  doe  containc  more  siluer  than  these  Mines 
of  JJarbieshire  and  Somersetshire  called  Peake  and  Mendippe 
Leade.  1659  HOWELL  Vocab.  \,  Cullen  meal  the  purest, 
peak  or  French  grinding.  1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  47 
Under  this  Castle  yawns  a  dreadful  Cave.  {Note]  Peakc's- 
Arse,  the  sixth  Wonder.  1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  (1721)  II.  45, 
I  never  saw  any  of  them  but  on  the  barren  peak  Hills.  1709 
Lond.  Gas.  No.  4540/7  To  be  Lett  some  very  good  Mills  at 
Kidlington,.  .one  pair  of  Peck  Stones,  one  pair  of  French 
Stones.  1837  Penny  (yd.  VIII.  425/2  The  Peak  castle  is 
now  an  '  tll-snapen  ruin  ',  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  rocky 
precipice  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  Peak  cavern  at  Castleton. 
Peak  (p'k),  J*.2  Forms:  6  pek,  peke,  6-7 
peake,  8  peek,  7-  peak.  [Known  from  i6th  c. 
as  a  later  equivalent  of  PIKE  s/>.i;  in  ijth  c.  the 
detiv.feteti,  PEAKED,  appears  as  an  equivalent  of 
PIKED.  The  phonetic  relations  aie  difficult  to 
undeistand  ;  but  cf.  MLG.  ptt,  pfik,  '  pick,  pike, 
pointed  iron  instrument'.  It  is  notable  that  in  sense  I, 
peak  is  identical  with  beak.  ( Ir.  peac  is  from  Eng.). 
The  connexion  between  PIKE  sb.1  and  feak  appears  in  the 
adjs.  piked, peaked.  Vrompike,  the  long  point  of  a  14th  r. 
shoe,  instanced  in  Wyclif  £1380,  we  have  ptketi  schone  in 
Langland  P,  PI.,  1377.  These  appear  c  1450-60  as  pekyd, 
pi'ked  schone,  being  the  first  appearance  of  \\\e  pcke-t  peak. 
form.  Peake  itself  is  exemplified  in  Palsgr.,  1530.  In  the 
i6th  c.  the  forms  pike  and  peak  appear  to  have  gone 
apart  in  sense,  ^/-tc  being  confined  more  to  a  sharp  piercing 
or  pricking  point  (perhaps  under  the  influence  of  PIKE  sb.\ 
the  weapon,  introduced  early  in  that  century),  while  peak 
is  more  associated  with  the  notion  of  a  projecting  point, 
not  specially  sharp  or  acuminate.  Peak  as  a  pointed 
mountain-top,  or  conical  mountain  (sense  5)  is  a  still  later 
(i7th  c.)  substitution  for  an  earlier  pike.} 

I.  1.  A  projecting  point ;  a  pointed  or  tapering 
extremity  ;  t a  beak  or  bill.  Now  rare  (cf.  5  c). 

1578  I.YTE  Dodoens  i.  xxxii.  45  The  floures  arc  smal,  of  a 
pleasant  light  redde:  after  these  floures  followeth  certayne 
small  narrow  peakes  or  beakes  as  in  the  others.  1616 
SURFL.  Si  MARKII.  Country  i-arme  405  There  breed  in  Trees 
certaine  small  beasts  almost  like  to  Weeuils,  ..certainc  of 
them  haue  long  and  sharpe  pointed  peakes  or  bills,  these  doe 
great  harme  to  grafts  and  other  young  Trees.  1706  Pun  LIPS, 
Peak,  the  sharp  Point  of  any  thing.  1818  KEAIS  Eftdym. 
IV.  497  The  moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak,  No  bigger 
than  an  unobserved  star. 

fb.  In  specific  applications:  The  projecting 
front  of  a  head-dress,  formerly  csp.  of  a  widow's 
hood.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  253/1  Peake  of  a  ladyes  mourning  heed. 
biquoqttet.  1611  COTGR.,  Biqnoquet,  the  peake  of  a  Indies 
mourning  hood.  1706  ADDISON  Kosaniond  in.  iv,  Widow 
Trusty,  why  so  Fine  1  Why  dost  thou  thus  in  Colours  shine? 
Thou  should'st  thy  husband's  death  bewail  In  Sable  vesture, 
Peak  and  Veil.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  1 1  The  Buxom 
Widdow  with  Bandore  and  Peak. 

to.  Any  pointed  projecting  part  of  a  garment  or 
article  of  apparel.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks  jGrosart)  V.  145  A  close- 
bellied  dublet  comming  downe  with  a  peake  behinde  as 
farre  as  the  crupper.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  170  The 
colours  of  their  coates  weare  raised  with  a  peake  behind  to 
keepe  the  necke  warme.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  vi.  114 
Frontlets  were  worn  betwixt  their  eies.  .hanging  down  on 
a  peak  from  their  foreheads.  1696  Lond.  Gai.  No.  3234/4 
A  Childs  Peak  with  a  Scarlet  Riband, . .  a  red  Riband 
Stomacher.  1795  ANDERSON  Brit.  Embassy  China  108  The 
women  of  Pekm  . .  wear  a  sharp  peak  of  black  velvet  01 
silk,  which ..  descends  from  the  forehead  almost  between  their 
eyes.  1808-18  JAMIESON,  Peak,  a  triangular  piece  of  linen, 
binding  the  hair  below  a  child's  cap  or  woman's  toy. 

d.  The  point  of  a  beard  ;  T  a  pointed  beard. 
1592-3  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Con/tit.  Wks.  iGrosart)  II.  220 

lolly  long  red  peake,  like  the  spire  of  a  steeple  hee  cherisht 
manually  without  cutting.  1619  H.  HuTTON  Follies 
r,nat.  Aviij,  Hauing  his  beard  precisely  cut  1th  peake. 
c  1610  FLETCHER  &  MASSINGER  Double  Marriage  in.  i,  How 
he  has ..  run  your  beard  into  a  peak  of  twenty  I  1698  FRYE» 
Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  390  His  Beard  is  Cut  neatly,  and  the 
Whiskers  .  in  fashion  of  an  Half-Moon  on  the  upper  Lip, 
with  only  a  decent  Peak  on  the  under. 

e.  The  projecting  part  of  the  brim  of  a  man  s 
cap  or  the  like. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  136  A  Cap  of 
Crimson  Tissu,  with  a  Chapplet  of  gold,  that  hath  a  peake 
before,  not  unlike  the  Flower-Deluces.  1866  A  out  ledge  s 


\ 
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t  f.  An'  advancing  or  retreating  point  formed  by 
the  hair  on  the  forehead.  Obs. 

1833  BRAY  Tamar  *  Taay  (1836)  III.  xxxviu.  193  Wishing 
thathe  should  have . .  a  pair  of  fine  peaks,  as  they  were  called, 
one  being  on  either  side  the  forehead,  she  caused  the  hair  tc 
be  regularly  shaved  off.  1844  Loser.  A  avaaagh  vm,  bne 
had  on  her  forehead  what  is  sometimes  denominated  a 
'  widow's  peak  ',— that  b  to  say,  her  hair  grew  down  to»  pom 
in  the  middle.  .  ,.  , 

2.  A  promontory  or  point  of  land;  a  headland. 

Now  local. 


c  Erastn  Par  Acts  xiii.  46  Baroaba*  and 
'•  Sa'ul  went\o  ScleucU,  whiche'is  a  great  promontory*,  or 
,  peake  on  the  weste  pane  of  Antioche.  . 

t3    Lace;  also  spec,  a  lace-ruff ,  quot.  IjOIJ.  w 
.591    LODGS  Catharls   (Hunterian  d.)  57    Our   p.ckcd 
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yongsters  hauing  their  peakes  starched  for  feare  of  stirring. 
1692  COLES,  Peak,  (old  word)  lace,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,Peak,  any  kind  of  Lace.  [Hence  in  Grose,  H  alii  well, 
etc.] 

4.  Naut.  a.  The  narrowed  extremity  of  a  ship  s 
hold  at  the  bow,  the  FOREPEAK  ;  also  the  corre- 
sponding part  at  the  stem,  the  after-peak. 

1693  [see  FOREPEAK].  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I.  s.v., 
There  is  also  a  Room  in  the  Hold  of  a  Ship,  that  is  called 
the  Peek:  Tis  from  the  Bitts  forward  to  the  Stem.  Here 
Men  of  War  usually  keep  their  Powder ;  and  Merchant-men, 
Outward-bound, place  their  Victuals  here.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Word'bk.)  After-peak>  the  contracted  part  of  a  vessel's  hold, 
which  lies  in  the  run,  or  aftermost  portion  of  the  hold, 
in  contradistinction  to  forepeak.  1895  SUPPLING  Land  of 
Broads  25  Forward  in  the  peak  is  a  small  American  cooking- 
stove. 

b.  (  The  upper  outer  corner  of  those  sails  which    i 
are  extended  by  a  gaff'  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.    I 
1867)  ;  also,  the  upper  end  of  a  gaff.     Hence  gaff  \ 
peak,  mizzen  peak. 

1711  [implied   in  peak-brail:    see  6],     1763-9  FALCONER 
Shipwr.  n.  38?  The  head  ..  In  balance  near  the  lofty  peak 
they  bound;.  .The  halyards  throat  and  peak  are  next  applied.    | 
1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  75  Nelson  directed  his  fleet  to  hoist    j 
four  lights.. at  the  mizen  peak.     1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.    \ 
Mast  ix,  A  long,  sharp  brig,  . .  with  . .  English  colours  at    | 
her  peak.     1894  Times  16  June  12/2  Healy  had  to  gybe,    j 
but,  though  warned  to  lower  his  peak,  he  performed  the    j 
operation  with  unshortened  sail 

c.  The  point  at  the  end  of  a  fluke  of  an  anchor ; 
«  PEA  j£.3 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  143  The  anchor.. became 
suspended  by  the  bowsprit,  with  the  Peak  upwards.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.^  Peak  of  an  anchor^  the  bill  or 
extremity  of  the  palm,  which,  as  seamen  by  custom  drop  the 
/-,  is  pronounced  pea ;  it  is  tapered  nearly  to  a  point  in 
order  to  penetrate  the  bottom. 

II.  Later  form  of  PIKE,  as  used  of  a  mountain. 
This  comes  up  in  i?th  c.,  and  first  in  uses  representing  Sp., 

PR.  pico.  (But  in  the  names  of  mountain  summits  in  the 
NW.  of  England  PIKE  remains  unchanged.) 

5.  The  pointed  top  of  a  mountain ;  a  mountain 
or  hill  having  a  more  or  less  pointed  summit,  or 
of  conical  form. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav,  112  The  top  of  the  high  Peake 
of  Damoan  . .  like  a  Sugar-loafe.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot'sTrav.  n.  181  We  were  some  three  Leagues  off 
of  Sannas,  ..it  makes  a  Peak,  but  the  ,Hiil  is  higher  than 
the  Peak  [Fr.  il  fait  un  pico,  mais  la  montagne  est  plus 
haute  que  le  pico].  1718  PRIOR  Cloe  hunting^  On  Meander's 
bank,  or  Latmus'  peak.  1759  tr.  Adamson's  Voy.  Senegal 
8  The  Peak  of  Tenerif  [F.  le  Pic  dc  Ttnerif}.  .appeared 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  more  properly,  of  a  sugar- 
loaf.  1789  STOCKDALE  Phillips  Voy.  Botany  Bay  iii, 
Travellers  have  delighted  to  speak  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
as  the  highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  world.  1796  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pier re's  Stud.  Nat,  (1799)  III.  92  This 
mountain  is  called  the  Three  Paps,  because  it's  three  peaks 
have  that  form,  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <$•  Pal.  L  n.  76  The 
next  day  we  ascended  the  highest  peak,  .of  the  Sinai  range. 
1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xiii.  §  6  The  notable  range 
of  jagged  peaks  which  bound  the  horizon  to  the  North 
East  of  Mont  Blanc.  1877  LADY  BRASSEY  Voy.  Sunbeam 
ii,  We  all  rose  early . .  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  famous  ; 
Peak  of  Teneriffe. . .  It  was  quite  ten  o  clock  before  we  saw  ' 
the  Peak,  towering  above  the  clouds,  right  ahead,  about 
fifty-nine  miles  off. 

b.  fig.  Highest  point,  summit. 

1784  COWPER  Task  in.  157  Some.. travel  Nature  up  To 
the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height,  And  tell  us  whence 
the  stars.  i8ao  SHELLEY  Hymn.  Apollo  v,  I  stand  at  noon 
upon  the  peak  of  Heaven.  i8aa  —  Triumph  of  Life  222 
The  peak  From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  before 
Fall'n.as  Napoleon  fell.  1894  H.  DKatOKatoAscttttq/fJfatt 
233  Every  summit  in  Evolution  is  the  base  of  some  grander 
peak. 

c.  transf.  The  pointed  top  of  anything. 
(Appears  to  combine  sense  i  with  5.) 

1840  DICKENS  Barn,  Rndgc  iv,  It  was  ..  a  shy,  blinking  | 
house,  with  a  conical  roof  going  up  into  a  peak  over  its  j 
garret  window  of  four  small  panes  of  glass.  1849  LYTTON  - 
Caxtons  in.  v,  Roland's  forehead  was  singularly  high,  and  ' 
rose  to  a  peak  in  the  summit.  1855  TENNYSON  Maudi.  vi. 
i,  The  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow'd,  Caught  and  j 
cufFd  by  the  gale. 

d.  *  The  high  sharp  ridge-bone  of  the  head  of   ' 
a  setter-dog'  (Cent.  Diet.  1890,  citing  Sportsmatfs 
Gazetteer}. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comd.tt& peak-cap  (sense  re), 
-climber    (sense    5) ;   peak-cappedt    -like,    -nosed, 
-roofed  adjs. ;    peak-arch,  a   pointed    or   Gothic 
arch  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875) ;  peak  brail  Naut.)    i 
a   brail  attached   to  the   peak   of  a   sail ;    peak    j 
downhaul    Naut.  \    see    quot. ;    peak    halyard 
Naut.i  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoisting  the  peak  of   . 
a  gaff;  peak  piece  Naut.^  a  piece  of  canvas  used 
to  strengthen  the  peak  of  a  sail ;  peak  purchase 
Naut. :  see  quot.;  peak  tye  Naut.,  a  tye  used  for    ! 
hoisting  the  peak  of  a  heavy  gaff  (Ogilvie  1882). 

1711  W,  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  129  *Peek-brails. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  16  Apr.  5/1  *Peak  caps  are  coming  into  ' 
fashion  ...Every  second  young  man,  and  every  third  man 
of  years,  was  wearing  a  cap  in  the  pattern  of  those  used  for 
motoring.  1897  Edin.  Rev.  July  56  Let  the  *peak-climber 
reflect  that  there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  heights  in  the 
chain.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  iy'ord-bk,,  *Peak  downhaul^ 
a  rope  rove  through  a  block  at  the  outer  end  of  the  gaff  to  ! 
haul  it  down  by,  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Ship^  Plate 
Fig.  i.  8  *Peak  Hallyards.  1836  [see  HALYARD  i  b].  1871 
MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  I.  260  Just  as  this  little 
*peak-nosed  parson  does.  1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  I. 
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§3  Mizens..have  a  nock-piece  and  a  *peek-piece.  1867 
MYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.  i*  Peak  purchase,  a  purchase  fitted 
in  cutters  to  the  standing  peak-halliards  to  sway  it  up  taut. 
]  Peak,  sb.'&  Obs.  Also  6  pek,  peke.  [Origin 
unknown :  chiefly  used  in  the  combination  hody- 
peke,  HODDYPEAK,  q.  v.,  also  peke  hoddie^  noddieJ] 
A  dolt,  noodle,  silly  creature.  Cf.  PEAK-GOOSE. 

a  1529  SKELTON  P,  Sparowe  409  The  doterell,  that  folyshe 
pek.  —  Col.  Cloute  264  Of  suche  Paternoster  pekes  All  the 
worlde  spekes.  1549-89  [see  HODDYPEAK].  1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  /'V.  Tong^  Niez^  an  idiote,a  peke  hoddie  [1593 
noddie],  a  simple  soule,  a  snekesbie. 

Peak,  si'*,  peek.  Sc.  [Of  uncertain  origin  : 
in  Sc.  dialects  distinct  in  pronunciation  (pfk)  from 
PEAK  sb$  (pz"k),  to  which  otherwise  it  might  be  re- 
ferred.] Asmallpointoffiame.  Hence Peekie <#;;/. 

1887  DONALDSOK  Suppl.  Jawieson,  Peak,  feck,  a  very 
small  quantity,  a  mere  pick;  as,  'a  peak  o'  licht,  a  peek  o' 
fire '.  a  1893  J.  SMITH  in  R,  Ford  tiarp  Perth.  306  Richt 
eerie  at  nicht  Was  yon  peekie  o'  licnt.  1903  Dundee 
Advertiser  22  Dec.  7  By  the  feeble  light  of  the  gas  jet, 
which  was  burning  at  a  'peak '. 

Peak,  sb.5)  variant  of  PEAG,  wampum. 

Peak  (pTk)i  v.1  Also  6  peeke,  peke,  pecke, 
6-7  peake.  [Found  early  in  i6thc. ;  origin  un- 
certain. 

It  is  not  even  certain  that  all  the  senses  here  collected  have 
the  same  origin.  Sense  i,  and  esp.  i  b  (which  also  appears 
os>pecke\  may  be  related  to  PECK  v.2  3 ;  sense  3  is  possibly 
related  to  PEAK  $b?  :  cf.  PEAKING  ppl.  a.  i,  PEAKISH  a.1  i ; 
sense  4  is  usually  taken  as  referring  to  the  sharp  or 
emaciated  features  of  a  sick  person ;  but  this  may  be  a  later 
association  with  PEAKJ^.2:  cf.  PEAKING///,  a.  2,  PEAKISH 
a.1  3,  PEAKY  a.2] 

fl.  intr.  ?  To  fall,  drop,  sink.   Obs. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  xxvii,  Alas  !  I  wretche  and 
yet  unhappy  peke  Into  suche  trouble,  misery,  and  thought. 
fb.  To  peak  over  the  perch',  lit.  to  topple  or 
tumble  off  the  perch,  fig.  to  die.  Obs. 

App.  orig.  a  phrase  of  hawking.  See  PERCH  for  various 
parallel  phrases,  e.  g.  to  tip  over  the  Perch,  hoj>  the  Perch,  etc. 

1575  IURBERV.  Paulconrte  219  If  it  continewe  three  or 
fouredayes,  moste  assuredlie  the  hawke  wyll  pecke  ouer  the 
pearch,  and  dye.  1633  HEYWOOD  &  ROWLEY  Fortune  by 
Land  in.  H.'s  Wks.  1874  VI.  398  If  he  should  peak  over  the 
pearch  now,  and  all  fall  to  our  elder  Brother. 

f2.  intr.  To  shrink,  to  slink.   Obs. 

[1550  T.  PROCTOR  Hist.  Wyat's  Reb.  70  Wyat  him  selfe 
and  v.C.  men . .  peked  on  styll  all  alonge  vnder  sainct  lames 
parke  wall,  vntyll  he  came  to  charinge  crosse.]  1570-6 
LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  325  This  done,  our  Lady 
shranke  againe  into  her  shrine,  and  the  Clerke  peaked 
home  to  patch  up  his  broken  sleepe.  1598  TOFTE  Alba 
(1880)  70  Not  like  vaine  pleasure,  who  away  doth  peake, 
When  he  his  Bark  through  want  percejues  to  leake.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  42  He  over-rules  him  in  his  journey,  that 
hee  might  not  peake  aside  into  this  corner  or  that. 

j3.  To  move  about  dejectedly  or  silently;  to 
mope ;  *  to  make  a  mean  figure,  to  sneak '  (J,).  Obs. 

1568  Jacob  <jr-  Esau  ii.  ii,  Fye  brother  Esau,  what  a  foly  is 
this?  About  vaine  pastime  to  wander  abrode  and  peake. 
Til  with  hunger  you  make  your  selfe  thus  faint  and  weake. 
1594  CARKW  Tasso  u.  xvi,  And  she  or  scornes,  or  seeth  not, 
or  gaue  No  semblance,  so  till  then  par  [?  poor]  thrall  he  peakt 
[it  misero  ha  servito\.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  504  Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-metled  Rascall,  peake  Like  John 
a*dreames,..  And  can  say  nothing.  0x603  T.  CARTWRIGHT 
Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  Pref.  (1618)  29  How  much  more  would 
they.. let  him  goe  peaking  alone  after  he  hath  been  so  cor- 
rupted. 

4.  ?  To  droop  in  health  and  spirits,  waste  away ; 
*  to  look  sickly '  (J.)  or  emaciated.  Chiefly  in 
peak  and  pine ;  a  Shaksperian  expression  repeated 
by  many  later  writers,  chiefly  as  emphasizing /*'«£. 

[1573  TUSSER  ffusb.  (1878)  158  Poore  sillie  hen,  long  wanting 
cock  to  guide,  Soon  droopes  and  shortly  then  beginnes  to 
peake  aside.]  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  23  Wearie  Seu'nights, 
nine  times  nine,  Shall  he  dwindle,  peake,  and  pine,  a  x6ga 
BROME  Eng.  Moor  i.  i,  What !  suffer  you  to  pine,  and  peak 
away  In  your  unnatural  melancholy  fits.  1709  Brit,  Apollo  1 1. 
No.  29.  3/1  This  is  no  Pin-buttock'd  Wench,  That  Peaks  as 
if  she'd  took  a  Drench.  1789  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Ethelinds 
(1814)  V.  191  After  pining  and  peaking  away  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  your  best-looking  days.  1857  KINGSLEY 
Two  Y.  Ago  xiv,  If  he  will  but  §o  right  on  about  his 
business,.,  instead  of  peaking  and  pining  over  what  people 
think  of  him.  i88x  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Peak,  to  waste  and 
dwindle  in  flesh. 

Hence  Peak  and  pine  as  sb.,  nonce-use^  for 
peaking  and  pining. 

1868  BROWNING  Ringfy  Bk.  v.  1603  The  Babe's  face,  prema- 
ture with  peak  and  pine,  Sank  into  wrinkled  ruinous  old  age. 

Feat  (p*TOi  z>-2  Also  6  peke,  ?  peeke,  6-7 
peake.  [f.  PEAK  j£.2] 

1.  intr.  To  project  or  rise  in  a  peak.     Now  rare. 
1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  iii.  in  Holinshed  (1577)  I. 

14/2  To  eschew  the  daunger  of  the  craggy  rockes  there  on 
euery  side  of  the  shore  peaking.  1583  STUBBSS  Anat.  Abits. 
i.  (1879)  51  Another  sort,  .are  content  with  no  kind  of  Hatt, 
without  a  great  bunche  of  feathers,,  .peaking  on  the  toppe 
of  their  heades.  1609  HOLLAND  Annn.  Marcell.  xv.  x.  47 
In  these  Cottian  Alpes,.. there  peaketh  up  a  mightie  high 
mount,  that  no  man  almost  can  passe  over  without  danger. 
1610  —  Camderis  Brit.  \,  556  The  Western  part  [of  Derby- 
shire] riseth  high  and  peaketh  up  with  hils  and  mountaines. 
1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  330  The  woolly  hair  . .  peaks  down 
over  the  low  forehead. 

2.  trans.  To  bring  to  a  head ;  fig.  to  accentuate. 
1887   Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  770  The  accumulation  of  the 

national  wealth,  .serves  mostly  to  heighten  and  peak  the 
great  social  inequalities  as  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
jobbing  day  labourer. 


PEAKED. 

Peak,  v.?'  ffaut.  Also  7  pike,  7-8  peek, 
[f.  pike  or  peak  in  the  adv.  a-pikc,  A-PEAK,  verti- 
cally, straight  up  and  down,  or  aphetic  from  the 
adv.  itself;  cf.,  in  same  sense,  F.  apiqtter  ( 1 75 1 ) . 
from  a  pic  advb.  plirase,  vertically.]  tram.  To 
place,  put,  or  raise  a-peak  or  vertically. 

a.  To  tilt  up  a  yard  vertically,  or  nearly  so,  by 
the  mast ;  to  top  a  yard  ;  esp.  to  peak  the  mizen. 

[Cf.  F.  Apiquer,  Disposer  les  vergues  d'un  bailment  a  peu 
pres  verticalement.] 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  30  When  you  ride 
amongst  many  ships,  pike  your  yards.  1627  —  Seaman's 
Gram.  ix.  45  To  ride  apike  is  to  pike  your  yards  when  you 
ride  amongst  many  ships.  1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's 
Grain,  xvi.  79  Peek  [printed  Speek\  the  Mizon,  that  is,  put 
the  Yard  right  up  and  down  by  the  Mast.  1729  CAI-T.  \V. 
WRIGI.ESWORTH  MS.  Log-tk.  of  the  '  Lyell'  18  Nov.,  At 
night  it  blowing  hard  with  Rain,  Peeked  the  Yards,  and 
hauled  up  a  Range  of  the  Sheet  Cable.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Apigtter  unf  vergite,  to  top  a  sail-yard, 
or  peek  it  up.  1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  242  They 
peek  the  yard  against  the  mast  to  shift  the  sail.  Ibid.  II.  255 
To  Peek  the  Mizen,lo  put  the  mizen-yard  perpendicular  by 
the  mast.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  To  Peak,  to  raise 
a  gaff  or  lateen  yard  more  obliquely  to  the  mast. 

b.  To  peak  the  oars :  see  quots.   (Cf.  A-PEAK  d.) 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Peak, . .  to  raise  the  oars  upright 

amidships.  1888 CHURCHWARD  Blackbirdingwi  Sharp,  man  ! 
Peak  your  oars,  and  sit  down  tight  on  the  bottom.  1890 
Cent.  Diet,  s,  v.  Oar,  To  peak  the  oars,  to  raise  the  blades 
out  of  the  water  and  secure  them  at  a  common  angle  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  placing  the  inner  end  of  each 
oar  under  the  batten  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat. 

C.    Of  a  whale :    To  raise  (his  tail  or  flukes) 
straight  up  in  diving  vertically.     Also  intr. 
1839  T.  BEALE  Sperm  Whale  44  The  flukes  are  then  lifted 
igh  into  the  air,  and  the  animal . .  descends  perpendicularly 


high 


ly 


. .  this  act . .  is  called  by  whalers  '  peaking  the  flukes '.  1840 
MARRVAT  Poor  Jack  vi,  How  could  he  go  down  head-fore- 
most without  peaking  his  tail  in  the  air?  1885  WOOD  in 
LoHgm.  Mag.  V.  537  A  whale  had.  .dived  perpendicularly— 
1  peaked  '  in  whaling  language. 

Peak,ff<ft'.(j&)  Naut.  [Apheticf. A-PEAK  adv., 
which,  by  separation  of  its  elements,  appears  some- 
times to  have  been  treated  as  a  peak,  indef.  article 
and  sb.] 

•(•  a.    In  reference  to   the   yards :    (from   ride 
\a-pike  or  a-peak:   see  A-PEAK  adv.  c),  to  ride 
\  a  troad  peak.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Peck,  To  Ride  a  troad  Peek,  is  much 
after  the  same  manner  [as  to  ride  a-peak\,  only  the  Yards 
i    are  raised  up  but  half  so  high. 

b.  In  reference  to  the  cable  and  anchor :  To  stay 
peak,  to  ride  a  short  stay  peak  —  short  stay  a-peak ; 
a  long  peak  =  long  stay  a-peak  :  see  A-PEAK. 

1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  117  A  stay-peak  is  when 

the  cable  and  forestay  form  a  line.     A  short  stay-peak  is 

when  the  cable  is  too  much  in  to  form  this  line.    1867  SMYTH 

i    Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  To  stay  peak,  or  ride  a  short  stay 

peak,  is  when  the  cable  and  fore-stay  form  a  line :  a  long 

1  pioJi  is  when  the  cable  is  in  line  with  the  main-stay. 

Peak,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  PIQUE. 

Peak  :  see  PEEK  jj.i,  v.1  and  2. 

Peaked  (pzkt,  pf-ked),  a.  Forms :  5  pekyd, 
peked,  6-8  peeked,  7-  peaked,  [f.  PEAK  st>2  + 
-ED  2.  Cf.  PICKED,  PIKED.  In  sense  2,  app.  con- 
nected with  PEAK  z/.1  4.] 

1.  Having  a  peak ;    pointed,  acuminated ;  cut, 
trimmed,  or  brought  to  a  peak  or  point ;  cf.  PICKED 
ppl.  a.,  PIKED. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  xxv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  241  Off  ffyne  cordewan 
a  goodly  peyre  of  long  pekyd  schon.  c  1467  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  2ji  With  youre  longe  peked  schone,  Thcrfor 
your  thrifte  is  almost  don.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  in.  vi.  320 
The  clapper  or  pestill . .  is  long  and  thicke,  and  sharpe 
poynted  peeked  lyke  to  a  home.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in. 
177  The  Gentlewomen,  .weare  vpon  their  heads  a  black 
vaile  of  Cipers,  peaked  at  the  forehead,  with  a  veluet  hood 
hanging  downe  behind.  1640  SOMNER  Antio.  Canterb.  171 
The  ocular  and  peeked  or  pointed  form  of  the  arch.  1741 
FIELDING  J.  Andrews  l.  xiv,  Her  chin  was  peaked.  1749 
W.  ELLIS  Sheph.  Guide  193  (E.  D.  S.)  [Adder's  tongue  has] 
a  peeked  leaf  or  stalk.  1787  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  June, 
Enumerating  various  changes  in  the  modes, from  square  shoes 
i  to  peaked.  18*5  MACAULAY  Milton  Ess.  (1887)  19  [Charles 
the  first]  his  Vandyke  dress,.. and  his  peaked  beard. 

b.  spec.  Of  a  mountain,  hill,  etc.:  Having,  or 
rising  into,  a  peak.  Also  in  comb.,  as  two-,  twin- 
peaked,  etc.  So  of  a  roof. 

1670  NAEBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  late  Voy.  i.  (1694)  39, 

'    I  went. .to  the  peeked  Rock.    1797  MRS.  RADCLII  tt.ltahcm 

'    xiii,  Its  peaked  head  towered  far  above  every  neighbouring 

•    summit.     1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xiv.  1 10  It  is 

curious  how  rarely,  .an  instance  can  be  found  of  a  monntal: 

ascertainably  peaked  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— pointed 

at  the  top,  and  sloping  steeply  on  all  sides.     1868  Miss 

BRADDON  Dead  Sea  Fr.  I.  ii.  18  The  quaint  peaked  roofs 

and  grand  old  churches.    1872  JENKINSON  Guial  ling.  £**• 

(1879)  325  The  bulky  mass  of  Helvellyn  and  the  peaked 

summit  of  Catchedecam. 

2.  Sharp-featured,  thin,  pinched,  as  from  illness 
or  want;  sickly-looking,  'peaky'.     Chiefly  colloi]. 

1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  38,  I  am  dreadfully 
sorry,  says  I,  to  see  you..lookin  so  peecked.     1850  JMRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leifh  n.  929  The  dumb  derision  o!  t 
gray  peaked  face.     1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Break/. • 
He  looks  peakeder  than  ever.     1883  J.  HAWTHORNE 
xxxvi.  295  As  pale  and  peaked  as  a  charity-school-girl.    >»9» 
Sporting  Life  26  Mar.^/5  He  still  loses  weight,  and  tt 
peaked  look  in  his  face  is  ominous. 


PEAKEDNESS. 

3.   Comb.,  as  peaked-nosed,  -roofed  nAjs. 

1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  11.  865  Going  about  the  world, 
like  a  very  pcaked.noscd  woman.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXIV.  197/2  A  peaked-roofed  construction. 

Hence  Pea-kedness,  a.  the  quality  or  condition 
of  being  peaked  or  pointed;  b.  (in  sense  2  above). 

1831  I.  P.  KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  iii.  (1860)  43  The  peculiar 
pcakcilness  of  her  nose.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v. 
xiv.  §  ii  No  mountain  in  the  Alps  produces  a  more  vigorous 
impression  of  peakedness  than  the  Matterhorn.  1884  J.  C. 
HARRIS  in  Century  Mag.  Nov.  121  Her  general  aspect  of 
peakedness. 

Peake-devant,  variant  of  PIKEDEVANT  Obs. 

t  Peak-goose,  pea-goose.  Obs.  Also  6 
peek-,  pick-,  7  pe-goose.  [app.  f.  PEAK  sb$  + 
(ioiisE.]  A  dolt,  simpleton,  ninny,  poor  creature. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholcm.  i.  (Arb.)  54  To  laughe,  to  lie, 
to  Hatter,  to  face:  Foure  waies  in  Court  to  win  men  grace. 
If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  theise,  Away  good  Peek  goos, 
hens  lohn  Cheese.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  Wks. 
((Jroxart)  II.  64  The  Book-woorme  was  neuer  but  a  pick- 
goose.  1606  CHAPMAN  Mons.  D'Qlive  m.  Plays  1873  I.  223 
<  sies  a  verie  peagoose.  1611  FLETCHKR  &  MASSINGER 
r>,>filit-ttss  iv.  ii,  Come,  march  on  and  humour  him  for  his 
mirth.  ..Tis  a  fine  peak-goose.  1694  CROWNE  Married 
/•'taa  in.  28  I'm  a  pe-goose  with  a  Lady,  but  I'm  the  devil 
with  a  chamber-maid,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Ftii-foose,  a  silly  Creature,  a  1815  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia, 
i\  .f.y.w,  one  who  has  an  aspect  both  sickly  and  silly. 

Peaking  (pfkirj),  ppl.  a.  Now  dial.  Also 
7-9  peeking,  [f.  PEAK  v.1  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Sneaking,  skulking ;   mean-spirited ;   (some- 
times, app.  «•  prying :    but  in  that   sense    app. 
belonging  to  PEEKING). 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  in.  v.  71  The  peaking  Curnuto 
her  husband  . .  dwelling  in  a  continual  larum  of  ielousie. 
1621  MASSINC.KR&  UF.KKER  I'irg.  Martirn.  i,  I  stole  but 
a  rlnrty  pudding,  .and  the  peaking  chitface  page  hit  me  ith' 
1..  ill  with  it.  1650  T.  BAYLY  Hcrba  Parietis  51  That 
peaking  devill,  jealousie.  1668  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  Arling. 
tan  Wks.  1731  II.  169,  I  mean  not  Virtue,  in  a  peaking, 
formal  Presbyterian  Sense.  1689  HICKERINGILL  CereiHony- 
jU'ii^cr-  Concl.  iii.  Wks.  1716  II.  470  Not  every  sneaking 
K-xister  and  peaking  Surrogate  could  send  a  Soul  to  Satan. 
1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xiv.  (1873)  84  What  Tarn 
had  said  was.. that  '  Benjie  was  an  orpiet,  peeakin,  little 
sinner '. 

2.  Emaciated,  sickly,  drooping,  pining,  peaky. 

a  1700  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crcv>,  Peeking  fellow  ; .  .a  thin 
weazel  faced  fellow.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Peaking,  that  is  of  a 
sickly  Constitution.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Au^., 
Let.  i,  Poor  Lidd_y  is  in  a  peaking  way.  I'm  afraid  this 
unfortunate  girl  is  uneasy  in  her  mind.  1893  LADY  I  . 
STUART  Lett.  (1901)325  She  looks  but  peeking  and  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  illness.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropshire  IVord-bk., 
Peaking, .  .sickly ;  drooping :  said  of  young  poultry  for  the 
most  part.  '  A  wet  May's  bad  for  turkies ;  I've  lost  several, 
an'  theer's  more  looks  very  peakin  '. 

Hence  Pea/kingly  adv.,  in  a  pining  or  poor  way  ; 
Pea  king-ness,  sicklincss,  pining  condition. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Ceincture,  They  thinkc  their  wines  Hue 
pcakingly  at  home,  and  pull  strawes .  .or  blow  their  fingers. 
1717  HAILEY,  vol.  II,  Pea/singly,  s\c\i\\\y,  wearily.  Pcaking- 
ncss,  Sickliness,  Unthrivingness. 

Peakish  (p»'kij),  a.l  [In  sense  I  app.  f.  PEAK 
sb.3  (also  in  Skelton),  perh.  associated  with  PEAK 
v.1  3 ;  in  sense  2  f.  PEAK  sbP ;  sense  3  goes  with 

PEAKS.I4,  PKAKING///.«.2,PEAKYO.2:  SCe-ISU1.] 

fl.  Slothful,  spiritless  (L.  ignavus) ;  stupid ;  igno- 
rant, silly  :  an  epithet  of  contempt,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning.  Obs. 

(In  quot,  a  1560  with  play  on  PEAK  so.1 ;  cf.  PEAKISH  a,2) 

1519  HOHMAN  Vulg.  vi.6i  Heis  shame faste but natpekysshe, 
vcrtcundus  cst  sine  igitauia.  a  1529  SKELTON  IVare  Haiike 
225  The  pekysh  parsons  brayne  Cowde  not  rech  nor  attayne 
What  the  sentence  inent.  a  1560  BECON  Jewelofjoye  Wks. 
II.  6  PhiUm.  I  trauayled  into  Darbyshere  and  from  thence 
into  the  Peke. . .  Theoph.  I  thynke  you  founde  there  verye 
pcakeish  people.  Phi.  Not  so,  I  confesse  to  you  that 

1  founde  there  very  good  wyttes  and  apte  vnto  learnynge. 
1568  yacob  .*f  Esau  ii.  i,  I  will  see,  if  any  [meat]  be  ready 
.it  home,  Or  whether  lacob  haue  any,  that  peakishe 
mome.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  145/40  Peakish,  mimicus,  a. 
111603  T.  CARTWKIGHT  Con/ut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  512 

1  IH  s,  ill  earners  dreame  night  and  day, — otherwise  to  proue 
a  sect  or  peakish  order  of  Franciscans,  etc. 

2.  Somewhat  peaked  or  pointed,  dial. 

1749  W.  ELLIS  Sheph.  Guide  151  A  peckish  Head  and  Tail. 

8.  Somewhat  '  peaky '  (PEAKY  a.*). 

1836  SMART,  Peakish. .collog.  having  features  that  seem 
thin  or  sharp,  as  from  sickness.  1900  BAHRIE  Tommy  fy 
Grizel  xxvii.  327  He  was  rather  peakish  but  he  had  not 
complained. 

Hence  f  Pea'klshness  Obs.,  spiritlessness. 

ardl.__ 
iah 

pwkishnett  in  a  man,  that  he  suffer  himself  to  be  wounded, 
that  by  the  law  of  nature  alloweth  every  man  to  defend 
hlmielf. 

t  Peakish,  0.2  Obs.  [f.  PEAK  si.i  +  -ISH  i.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  that  of  the  district 
of  the  Teak  in  Derbyshire. 

In  quots.  1592  and  1646  the  sense  maybe  '  rude,  outlandish, 
remote  as  in  the  Peak'. 

159'  WAKMKR  AI/>.  Eng.  vm.  xlii.  (1612)  201  Once  hunted 
he,  vntill  the  Chace  long  fasting,  and  the  heate  Did  house 
»  m  a  peakish  Graunge  within  a  Forrest  great.  1593 
DUYTOH  Sheph.  G.irl.  iv.  Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lcmster  woolL, 
As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hull,  Or  swanne  that  swims  in 
lrem-  '6°o  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxvm.  xlix.  1015  To  preuent 
lOaMTnrsdan  theevesthat  they  should  not  hide  thcmselues 
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within  their  peakish  holes  [notis  sioi  latebris]  and  ordinarie 
couert  musets.  Ibid.  XLV.  xxvii.  1219  After  hee  had  scene 
the  mouth  of  that  peakish  cane  \os  specus]  into  which  they 
use  to  descend  that  would  haue  the  benefit  of  the  Oracle. 
1611  DBAYTOM  Poly^lb.  xi,  From  thence  he  (Mersey]  getteth 
Goyt  down  from  her  Peakish  spring.  1646  Bp.  HALL  Balm 
Gil.  xiv.  iii,  A  plain  villager  in  the  rude  Peak.. returns  him 
this  answer  in  his  peakisn  dialect,  Nay  even  put  fro  thce, 
my  son. 

Hence  t  Pea-kishly  adv.,  ?  obscurely,  ?  remotely. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1591)  144  [He]  led  her  to 
a  pelting  grange  that  peakishly  did  stand  In  woods  for- 
growne  [silvis  obscura  vetustis]. 

Peakless  (prkles),  a.  rare.  [f.  PEAK  s62  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  peak. 

1859  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XI.  296  Turning  his  peaktess  cap  hind 
before. 

Feakrel  (prkrel).  Also  7-8  -rill,  8  -ril.  [f. 
PEAK  sbl :  cf.  cockerel,  mongrel.]  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Peak  district  in  Derbyshire ;  also  applied  to 
horses,  sheep,  etc. 

1681  COTTON  \Vond.  Peak  (1682)  18  Two  hob-nail  Peak- 
rills,  one  on  either  side,  Your  arms  supporting^  like  a  bashful 
bride,  ..And  thus,  from  Rock  to  Rock  they  slide  you  down. 
1769  De  foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  111.78  The  Peakrills,  as  they 
are  called,  are  a  rude  boorish  Kind  of  People ;  but  bold, 
daring,  and  even  desperate  in  their  Search  into  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth.  1808  W.  MARSHALL  Review  I.  523  The  stock 
of  the  more  southerly  heathlands  are  native  mountain  sheep, 
of  a  light  frame.. and  bear  the  name  of  'Peakrils'.  1899 
Daily  News  31  July  8/7  The  credulous  tourist .. fails  to 
perceive  at  a  glance  tne  purport  of  the  Peakrels  humour. 
b.  attrib.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Peak  district. 

1779  Archxol.  V.  375  The  weight  of  this  pig  [of  lead] 
.  .is.  .a  proper  load  for  a  small  peakril  horse  to  travel  with. 

Pea-kward,  adv.  [See  -WABD.]  Towards  the 
peak  (of  a  mountain). 

1881  W.  WILKINS  Songs  of  Study  65  Look  on  the  eagle 
wheeling  up  peakward. 

Peaky  (p'"'ki),  a.1    [f.  PEAK  sb?  +  -T.] 

1.  Abounding  in,  orcharacterized  by  having,  peaks. 


227  '1  Tie  sun  approached  the  edge  of  the  peaky  horizon. 

2.  Peaked,  pointed  ;  peak-like. 

1869  MACDONALD  Settlement  (1877)  47  (E.  D.  D.)  A  . .  face, 
with  a  peaky  little  bit  of  a  nose.  1878  LADY  BURTOM 
Arabia,  etc.  xii.  270  The  Konkanis  [wear]  peaky  slippers. 
1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxxviii.  251  A  poor  mongrel 
dog,  .  .with  ragged  ears,  a  peaky  nose.  1889  DOYLE  Micaa 
Clarke  209  The  peaky  thoughtful  countenance. 

Pea'ky,  peeky,  a2  colloq.  and  dial.  [Con- 
nected with  PEAK  v.1  4,  and  with  PEAKED  a.  2, 
PEAKING  ppl.  a.  2,  PEAKISH  a.l  3.]  Sickly,  feeble, 
wasted,  puny;  =  PEAKING///,  a.  2. 

1853  [implied  in  PEAKYISH).  1873  KUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xxvi. 
III.  16  A  poor  peeky,  little  sprouting  crocus.  1881  E.  J. 
WORBOISE  Sissie  ix,  The  second  child  has  sickened,  and  the 
third  is  reported  to  be  looking  '  peeky  '.  1889  BLACKMORE 
Kit  viii,  Peaky. 

Hence  Pea'kylsh  a.,  somewhat  '  peaky '. 

1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  L  viii,  Peakyish  you  feel, 
don  t  you  ? 

Peaky,  var.  form  of  PECKY  a. 

Peal  (pfl),  sb\  Forms  :  4-6  pele,  (5  peell, 
peyll,  5-6  peel(e,  6  peeyle,  pelle),  6-7  peale, 
(7  pale),  6-  peal.  [ME.  pele;  in  sense  I,  aphetic 
f.  apele,  APPEAL  ;  in  branch  II,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  word,  but  the  evidence  is  not  irrefragable ; 
no  other  origin,  however,  has  suggested  itself.] 

I.  1 1-   =  APPEAL  sb.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  302  For  bere  bat  partye 
pursueth,  be  pele  [C.  xx.  284  apeel,  v.r.  peel]  is  so  huge,  fat 
pe  kynge  may  do  no  mercy  til  bothe  men  aeon lc.  <•  1440 
Cesta  Rom.  xxiii.  78  (Harl.  MS.)  pou  shalt  come  afore  my 
lord,  and  avow  thi  pele.  1471  Pas  ton  Lett.  III.  19  Whech 
woman  seyd  to  me  that  che  sewyd  never  the  pele. 

II.  1 2.  (?)  A  call  or  summons  (e.  g.  to  prayers, 
to  church)  made  by  ringing  a  bell ;  a  stroke  on  a  bell , 
or  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  as  a  call  or  summons.  Obs. 

01380 St.  Augustine  1642  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Ltg.(iSjS> 
89  To  euensong  Men  rongen  be  breo  peles  long.  £1440 
Promp.  Parv.  391/1  Pele  of  bellys  ryngynge  (or  a-pele  of 
belle  ryngynge),  classicum.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  125/1 
That  the  Uaillifs.  .make  ryng  the  comune  belle  til  pele,  to 
gedre  the  Convunes  togedre.  1561  Bp.  PARKHURST  In- 
junctions, This  shal  be  doon  immediatlye  after  the  last 
peale  to  euening  praier.  1675  KEN  Man.  Scholars  Winch. 
Coll.  4  Go  into  the  Chappel  between  first  and  second  Peal 
in  the  morning,  to  say  your  Morning  Prayer. 

3.  The  loud  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  set  of  bells ; 
spec,  a  series  of  changes  rung  on  a  set  of  bells : 
see  BOB  sb.&,  CHANGE  sb.  8  b,  GBANDSIBE  6. 

1511  FABYAN  Will'm  Chron.  Pref.  8  Ringyng  at  the  said 
obite,  soo  that  oon  pele  over  nyght  be  rong  w'  all  the  bellys, 
and  oon  pele  upon  the  mornyng.  isia  in  Southwell  Visit. 
(Camden)  115  At  my  buriall  a  peeyle  with  all  the  bells. 
1530  PALSGR.  253/1  Peele  of  belles,  son  tie  cloches.  i57«-3 
i  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  287  Ringers  y« 
Ringed  iij  pelle  when  Mr.  Hooper  was  buried.  1671 
Tixtinnalogia  102  This  Peal  of  Grandsire . .  is  the  absolute 
foundation  from  whence  the  excellent  Peal  of  Grandsire 
bob.  .had  its  beginning  and  method.  1671-1883 [see GRAND- 
SIRE  6).  1787  Europ.  Mag.  XII.  434  The  bells  of  the 
churches  rung  their  dead  peals  during  the  day.  i8ia  J. 
WILSON  Isle  ff  Palms  iv.  444  The  bells  ring  quick  a  joyous 
peal.  1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxvii,  George 
had  the  satisfaction,  as  the  bell  rang  out  its  farewell  peal, 
to  see  Marks  walk.. to  the  shore.  1879  inGruve  LHcLMut, 
I.  334/2,  12  [bells],  the  largest  number  ever  rung  in  peal. 
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transf.  and  fig.  ti  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Etttu.  IV  193  To 
haue  her  fauor  and  folowe  her  desire,  -rather  then  to  haue 
a  lowryng  countenaunce,  and  a  ringing  peale,  when  he 
should  go  to  his  rest  and  quietnes.  1605  SHAKS.  Mact*.  in. 
ii.  43  Ere.  .The  shard-borne  Beetle,  with  his  drowsie  burnt, 
Hath  rung  Nights  yawning  I'cale.  1636  MASSIXGER  Gl. 
Dk.  Flar.  in.  l,  My  pockets  ring  A  golden  peal.  176. 
WESLEY  Jlute.  *  IVtDesva.  2  Wks.  1811  IX.  80 The  husband 
may. .ring  bis  wife  a  peal  concerning  her  duty. 

4.  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  oneanother ;  a  ring  of  bells. 

1784  G.  WHITE  Sclkorne  321  The  day  of  the  arrival  of  this 
tuneable  peal  was  observea  as  an  high  festival  by  the  village. 
1860  FROUUE  Hist.  Eng.  xxx.  VI.  33  First  began  St.  Paul's,-  • 
then,  one  by  one,  every  peal  which  had  been  spared  caught 
up  the  sound.  1871  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Bells  Devon,  etc.  i.  208 
Sometimes  a  peal  of  bells  is  cast  in  harmony,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  a  maiden  peal,  and  no  tuning  is  required. 

transf.  1894  FENN  In  Alpine  Valley  1 1 1. 61  A  liny  campa- 
nula whose  lavender  bells  clustered  in  a  peal  about  the  stem. 

f6.  A  discharge  of  guns  or  cannon  so  as  to 
produce  a  lond  sound ;  esp.  as  an  expression  of 
joy,  a  salute,  etc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

c  1515  Cocke  Lorelfs  B.  13  A  pele  of  gonnes  gan  they 
rynge.  'S77  in  Hakluyt's  Vcy.  (1589)  157  The  Castle  dis- 
charged a  peale  of  ordinaunce.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
llolinshed\\\.  1341/1  The  duke  of  Brabant,  .caused  a  peale 
of  a  twentie  or  thirlie  thousand  harquebusses  to  be  shot  off. 
01649  Ditumi.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jot.  II,  Wks.  (1711)  36  '1  he 
king .  .caused  discharge  a  pale  of  ordnance  together.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Three  Agesn.(A  The  best  part  of  tliis  day's 
entertainments,  .was  the  peals  of  ordnance  both  from  trie 
vessels  and  the  shore.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III. 
347  The  peal  of  a  musket,  .was  the  signal. 

6.  A  loud  outburst  or  volley  of  sound. 

1535  COVERDAL.E  Jer.  iv.  19,  I  haue  herdc  the  crienge  of 
the  trompettes,  and  peales  of  warre.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V. 
in.  ii.  146  Still  gazing  in  a  doubt  Whether  those  peales  of 
praise  be  his  or  no.  a  1649  DRUMM.  of  HAWTII.  Urania  xii. 
(1656)  137  At  whose  command  clouds  peales  of  Thunder 
sound.  1670  DRVDF.N  intt  Ft.  Cong.  Grentida  v.  ii,  Like  the 
hoarse  peals  of  vultures,.  .When  over  fighting  fields  they 
beat  their  wings.  1671  MILTON  Samson  233,  1  myself,., 
vanquish!  with  a  peal  of  words. .  Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence 
to  a  Woman.  1697  DRVDEN  Alexander's  /•'.  126  Break  his 
bands  of  sleep  asunder,  And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal 
of  thunder.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  63  P  7  Which  very 
often  produced  great  Peals  of  Laughter.  1848  GAI.LENCA 
Italy,  Past  A>  I'r.  I.  121  A  peal  of  the  organ  is  antiphonal 
to  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

7.  altiib.v.m\ Conib.,zspeal-book,-ringcr,-ringing. 
i87»  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Bells  Devon,  etc.  iii.  236  The  peal 

book  contains  a  record  of  peals. 

Peal,  peel  (prt),  sb?  Forms :  6  pele,  peall, 
Sc.  peill,  6-8  peale,  7-  peal,  8-  peel.  [In  1533 
salmon  pele:  origin  unascertained.]  A  name  given 
to,  a.  A  grilse  or  young  salmon  (now  esp.  one 
under  two  pounds  in  weight) ;  b.  A  smaller  species 
of  salmon,  fialmo  caiiibricus  (or  S.  tnitta).  (Cf. 
Giinther  Introd.  Study  of  l-'ishes  ( 1 880}  644  Note  2.) 
a.  salmon  peal. 

'533-4  Act  25  H'»-  VII I,  c.  7  The  yonge  f rye, ..  called 
lakspynkes  smowtis  or  salmon  pele.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 


1758  Descr.  Thames  171  Salmon  Peale.  .seems  to  be  a  Species 
of  the  Salmon. 
P.  peal,  peel. 

'577  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  657  Ten  thowsand  peill 
fischeis,  killing  and  ling.  1587  HOLINSIIED  Chron.  III.  1009 
Plentiful!  of  samon,  trout,  peale,  dace,  pike,  and  other  like 
freshwater  fishes.  16*3  R.  CARPENTER  Conscionable  Chris- 
tian 89  The  line  sometimes  breakelh  too,  when  a  Peale  or 
great  fish  is  to  be  drawne  vp.  1758  JAGO  in  liorlase  Nat. 
Hilt.  Cornwall  271  The  Black-fish . .  head  and  nose  like  a  peal 
or  trout.  1851  NEWLAND  Erne  33  note,  Graul,  called  in  the 
north  a  grilse  and  on  the  Shannon  a  peeL  1861  Act  24  *  25 
I'ict.  c.  109  j  4  Migratory  fish  of  the  genus  salmon, .  .known 
by  the  names.. forktail,  mort,  peal,  herring  peal,  may  peal, 
pugg  peal,  harvest  cock.  Came.  1903  Longm.  Mag.  May 
41  When  a  man  goes  peel-fishing  all  day. 

Peal,  v.l  Obs.  exc. dial.  Forms:  (i  pflian  (?)); 
5  pele,  pa.  t.  pelyde,  -id,  6  peil,  7-8  peal,  9  dial. 
peyl,  peighl.  [Origin  uncertain. 

Cotgr.  wesfeale  to  render  F.  filer  to  pound  or  bruise  as 
in  a  mortar :— L.  jHUre,  already  in  OE.  as  ftlian  ;  but  peal 
could  not  answer  phonetically  to  filer,  esp.  as  it  seems  to 
be  the  same  word  that  is  often  written  in  mod.  dial,  fail  or 
fait  (rV'l).  The  inclusion  here  of  sense  i  is  therefore  pro- 
visional. (See  also  PELL  v.,  PAIL  ».',  PALE  r.5)l 

1 1.  trans.  To  pound  or  bruise  as  in  a  mortar. 


or  bruising.    Hid.,' Filer,  to  peale,  pound,  stampc.  to  bray, 
beat,  or  breake,  in  a  morter. 
2.  To  strike  or  beat  with  repeated  blows,  to 

batter,  to  pelt. 

f  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3042  Paysedc  and  pclid  downe  plays- 
terede  walles.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warrts  Low  C.  IIL  86 
Fiftie  or  three  score  of  them  lustily  charged  then  betweene 
the  gates,  and  valyantly  pealed  them  with  harquebuie  shot. 
1591  WVRLEV  Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos  54  Some  one  did  weil< 
A  mightie  stone,  that  head  a  peeces  pel  d  Of  Lord  • 
dent.  1686  GOADCW«<.  Bodies  it.  l.  144  I»  «  certain  then  t 
our  Aspect  is  able  to . .  Peal  us  with  a  bhowr  »  1735  So»k«- 
VILLF  Chase  iv  150  IA  ram]  Shall. .with  his  curld  hard 
Front  ^cSsaV,,  peal  The  panting  Wreloh  **£££ 
C.lias  fed  2)  Peyl  to  beat,  to  strike.  [Cf.  1854  I>AMFO«U 
CDM.  Llnca.sn.UrL  D.  U.  s.  v.  I'ait-.  Awv  ,»il,  h,m  wecU 
b.  intr.  To  shower  blows,  to  hammer  on  ,  Jig- 
to  '  pitch  into '. 
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c  mpChev.Assigneyot,  pene  plukkeout  |>y  swerde,  &  pele 
on  hym  faste.  1874  WAUCH  Chim.  Corner  (1879)  215 
[Lancash.]  They  thunge't  an*  peel  at  one  another  full  bat. 
1884  CUDSWORTH  Dial.  Sk.  125  (E.  D.  D.)  lust  let  me  finish 
this  bird  cage,  an  I'll  peyl  intut  an  reight  an1  all !  1895 
CLEGG  Skctc/ws  429  Aw'vehad  to  peighl  away  like  a  nowman. 

f3.  intr.  Or  blows :  To  come  or  fall  in  a  shower. 

c  1400  Rowland  $  O.  502  So  thikke  J>aire  dynttis  to-gedir 
pelyde,  Thaire  armours  hewenn  laye  in  )>e  felde. 

Hence  fPeal  used  advb.  in  peale  pelted \  Pea-l- 
ing vbl.sb.  and ppl.al,  a.  see  sense  i;  b. battering, 
beating,  pelting, 

1582  STANYHURST  sEntis  ir.  (Arb.)  56  Now  be  we  peale 
pelted  from  top  of  barbican  hautye.  Ibid.  n.  59  Pyrrhus 
..Downe  beats  with  pealing  thee  doors.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farme  379  Apples  must  be  gathered,  .in 
faire  weather,,  .and  that  by  hand  without  any  pole  or  peal- 
ing downe.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinoln.  155  On  her  pale 
Cheeks  Ghastly  he  gaz'd,  nor  felt  the  pealing  Storm. 

Feal(p/l),f.2  NowflYa/.  Alsospele.  [Aphetic 
f.  apele,  APPEAL  v. :  cf.  PEAL  sb.l  i.]  trans,  and 
intr.  =  APPEAL  v.  (in  various  senses). 

c  1400  Langlls  P.  PI.  C.  m.  186  On  poure  prouysors  &  on 
a-peles  in  [v.  r.  J>at  peleth  to]  J?e  arches,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv, 
391/1  Pelyn  or  apelyn,  appello.  c  1450  Bk.  Cttrtasye  594  in 
Babees  Bk.  318  To  A  baron  of  chekker  t>ay  mun  hit  pele. 
1648  Cfias.  Vs  Messages  for  Peace  120  What  reason  these 
men  had  thus  to  'peale  him.  1655  GURNALL  C/ir.  in  Arm. 
verse  ir.  i.  i.  53  They  peale  one  of  another,  shifting  the  sin 
rather  than  suing  for  mercy.  1894  Northtttttbld.  Gloss,, 
Peal)  to  appeal,  a  shortened  form,  /bid.,  Feeloffito  appeal 
off. .  A  happy  man  was  he  who  could  peel  off  from  the  militia. 

Peal  (prt),  f  .3    [f.  PEAL  *M] 

1.  intr.  To  sound  forth  in  a  peal ;  to  resound. 

163*  MILTON  Penserpso  161  There  let  the  pealing  Organ 
blow,  To  the  full  voic'd  Quire  below.  1719  TICKELL  On 
Death  Addison  16  The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir. 
1728  POPE  Dune.  II.  258  There,  Webster  !  peal'd  thy  voice, 
and,  Whitfield  !  thine.  1841  H.  AINSWORTH  Old  St.  Pauls 
II.  102  A  loud  clap  of  thunder  pealed  overhead.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  602  Behind  it  rode  the  body 
guards  with  cymbals  clashing  and  trumpets  pealing. 

t  2.  trans.  To  storm,  din,  or  assail  (the  ears,  or 
a  person)  with  (loud  noise,  clamour,  etc.).  Obs. 

Perh.  with  admixture  of  sense  of  PEAL  v\  to  batter. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  Concl.  62  They,  .never  lin  pealing 
our  eares  that  unlessewe  fat  them  like  boores, ..all  learning 
and  religion  will  goe  underfoot.  1667  —  P.  L.  n.  920.  1717 
FENTON  Homer  in  Milton's  Style,  Odyss.  xi.  Poems  114 
To  Woman's  Faith  Unbosom  nought  momentous ;  tho' 
she  peal  Your  Ear  ..  Unlock  not  all  your  Secrets.  1719 
J.  T.  PHILIPPS  tr.  Thirty-four  Confer.  158  Priests  and  People 
pealed  me  with  Maledictions  and  Abusive  Words. 

3.  To  give  forth  in  a  peal  or  peals;  to  utter 
loudly  and  sonorously. 

1714  GARTH  Disfens.  v.  (ed.  7)  64  Pestles  peal  a  martial 
Symphony.  1745  T.  WARTON  Pleas.  Mel.  198  The  many- 
sounding  organ  peals  on  high  The  clear  slow-dittied  chaunt, 
or  varied  hymn.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  SEneid  l.  90  Loud 
thunder  is  pealed  from  the  skies. 

Hence  Pea-ling///,  a.2 

1631,  1719  [see  sense  i].  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst. 
Vdolpho  xxix,  The  pealing  thunder  rolled  onward.  1824 
W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  115  The  pealing  notes  swelled 
through  the  lofty  aisles. 

Peal  (pzl),  v.*  Ol>s.  exc.  dial.  [Origin  un- 
certain. ?  Related  to  PBEL  s6.2]  (See  quots.) 

1674  RAY  tT.  C.  Words,  Peale  the  pot ;  cool  the  pot.  1703 
THORKSBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.),' Peel  the  pot',  cool  it  with 
the  ladle,  taking  out  and  pouring  in  again.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Peal,  . .  2.  To  stir  with  some  agitation :  as,  to  peal  the 
pot,  is  when  it  boils  to  stir  the  liquor  therein  wilh  a  ladle. 
1890  Ghucestersh.  Gloss.,  Peal,  to  pour  out  a  liquid. 

Peal,  obs.  form  of  PALL,  PEEL. 

Peale  meale,  obs.  form  of  PELL-MELL. 

Pea-ler.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Aphetic  f.  appealer : 
cf.  PEAL  v.Z]  —  APPEALER,  in  various  senses. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  39  Thenne  put  hym  forth  a 
pelour  by-for  pilat,  and  seyde.  a  1435  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  519  Gunnildas  nory  karf  the  fals  pelours  hamme.  1509 
HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxii.  (Percy  Soc.)  159  Vyle  peller,  in 
lykewyse  also,  His  tonge  was  scraped  that  he  suffered  wo. 
1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Pealers,  appealers,  applicants. 

Pealite  (pf-lait).  Min.  [Named  after  A.  C. 
Peale :  see  -ITE  l.]  A  variety  of  geyserite,  con- 
taining only  6  per  cent,  of  water. 

1873  F.  M.  ENDLICH  Let.  to  A.  C.  Peale  in  6th  Ref.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Sura,  of  Territories  154,  I  wish  to  distinguish  it  as  a 
well-defined  sub-species  of  opal,  and  propose  to  name  it 

Pealite  ,as  you  were  the  first  to  find  and  collect  the  mineral. 

Peall,  Pealok,  Pealt,  obs.  ft  PELI,  sb., 
PELLOOK  l,  PELT  si>.1 

Pean  (p?n).  Her.  [Origin  uncertain  :  identity 
with  PANE  st*  has  been  suggested,  but  evidence  is 
lacking.]  One  of  the  furs ;  represented  as  Sable 
powdered  with  '  spots '  of  Or. 

1563  LEIGH  Armorie  121  The  sixth  doublyng,  is  called 
Pean,  whlche  is  the  field,  Sable,  and  the  pouders  Or.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  iv.  14  This  is  blacke  powdered  with 
yellow  j  and  in  Blazon  is  termed  Pean.  1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist.  3,  Pop.  iv.  (ed.  3)  20, 4  Pean :  Gold  spots  on  a  black  field. 

Pean,  Peane,  obs.  ff.  P*AN,  PAIN  ;  var.  PEEK. 

Peanut  (p/"nr>t).  [f.  PEA  1 +•  NUT.]  The  fruit 
or  seed  of  Arachis  hypog&a,  or  the  plant  itself, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  West  Africa,  much 
cultivated  in  warm  climates ;  the  fruit  is  a  pod 
ripening  underground,  containing  two  seeds  like 
peas,  valued  as  food  and  for  their  oil.  (Also 
called  ground-nut  or  ground-pea.)  Also  applied 


to  allied  plants  of  similar  character  (or  their  fruit), 
as  Voandzeia  subterranea  of  Madagascar,  Africa, 
and  S.  America,  and  Amphicarp&a.  monoica  of 
N.  America  (hog-peanui  :  see  HOG  rf.l  13  d). 

1835  C.  F.  HOFFMAN  Winter  in  West  II.  206  Wrenching 

it  from  its  roots  as  a  Lilliputian  would  a  peanut  !    1886 

A.  H.  CHURCH  Food  Grains  Ind.  127  Half  the  weight  of 

1    pea-nuts  is  oil.    Ibid.,  Pea-nuts.. yield  a  cake  well  adapted 

for  feeding  cattle. 

b.  attrib.     Peanut  politics  (U.S.  slang),  'under- 
hand and  secret  tactics'  (Farmer  Americanisms'}. 

1873  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.,  Peanut-digger.  .Peanut-picker. 
1887  N.  York  Mail  <$•  Express  27  May  (Farmer  Airier.),  If 
the  Governor  would  consent  not  to  play  peanut  politics. 

Peaon,  variant  of  PEON. 

Pea--pod.    [f.  PEA!  +  POD.] 

1.  The  pod  or  legume  of  the  pea-plant,  which 
contains  the  peas.     (Earlier  name  PEASE-COD.) 

1882  OGILVIE,  Pea-pod,  the  pod  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 
1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah,  Two  Camels  7  Horse,  ass,  and 
mule  consume  their  provender  Nor  leave  a  pea-pod. 

2.  Local  name  of  '  a  "  double-ended "  rowboat 
used  by  the  lobster-fishermen  of  the  coast  of  Maine ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

3.  attrib.   Pea-pod  argus,  collector's  name  for 
the  butterfly  Lampides  bietica. 

1898  Daify  News  22  Aug.  6/3  The  pea-pod  argus . .  is  so  very 
scarce  in  this  country  that  its  title  to  rank  as  a  British  butter- 
fly at  all  is  doubtful.  1900  Ibid.  6  Mar.  8/7  Monotonous 
shades  of  an  unpleasant  pea-pod  tint. 

Peapon,  variant  of  PEPON. 

Pear(pe*j),rf.  Forms:  i  peru,  pere,  3  peore, 
4-6  peere,  4-7  pere,  (5  peyr(e,  ?  5  pyre),  5-6 
peer,  6  Sc.  peir,  6-7  peare,  pare,  6-  pear. 
[OE.  pere,  peru  =  MDu.,  MLG.  pere,  Du.  peer, 
LG.  peer,  per:— WGer.  pera,  a.  late  L. pira,  pera 
fem.  sing.,  for  L.  pira  pi.  of  pirum  pear.  From 
pera  come  also  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  pera,  F.  poire. 

The  mod.  bot.  L.  Pyrus,  is  a  med.L.  corruption,  connected 
by  false  etymology  with  Gr.  irup  fire  (Isidore)  and  pyramid.} 

1.  The   fleshy   fruit  of  the  pear-tree   (see   2), 
a  pome  of  a  characteristic  shape,  tapering  towards 
the  stalk ;  in  the  very  numerous  cultivated  varieties 
much  esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit,  or  for  stewing,  etc. 

c  1000 ^ji-FRic  Gra.tn.  vii.  (Z.)2o  Hocpirum  seo  peru.  cizoo 
Beket  1191  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  140  Applene,  Sc  peoren,  and 
notes  also.  1340  Ayenb.  208  God  . .  nele  be  yeue  pere  ne 
eppel  ase  me  deb  ane  childe.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  43  Appeles  and  peres  that  semen  very  gode,  Ful 
ofte  tyme  are  roten  by  the  core.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe 
n.  vii.  (1541)  22  Peares  are  muche  oftne  nature  of  appulles, 
but  they  ar  heuier.  1634  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  The 
Washington*  (1860)  App.  p.  xvi,  A  jorney  to  Windsor  for 
pares.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  631  The  juicy  pear  Lies, 
in  a  soft  profusion,  scattered  round.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  i.  (1873)  27  No  one  would  expect  to  raise  a  first-rate 
melting  pear  from  the  seed  of  the  wild  pear. 

b.  In  various  similes  and  allusions ;  formerly  as 
a  type  of  something  of  very  small  value. 

c  1380  Sir  Fertitnb.  5722  Of  byne  ne  schalt  bow  lese  no3t, 
be  worthy  of  a  pere.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  73  It 
shulde  not  apeire  hem  a  peere.  1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt. 
VII.  Ixii,  Nor  fortune  without  me  auayleth  not  hym  a  pere. 
I598SHAKS.  Merry  ]V.  iv.  v.  103  As  crest-falne  as  a  dride- 
peare.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  $  Com.  93  His  Body 
was  as  Rotten  as  a  Pear.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  xi,  'But  is 
the  pear  ripe?'  said  the  diplomatist.  'The  pear  is  ripe  if  we 
have  courage  to  pluck  it ',  said  Lord  Marney. 

2.  The  tree  Pyrus  communis  (N.O.  Rosaceei),  or 
other  species  with  similar  fruit ;    found  wild  in  ' 
Europe   and   Asia,   and   widely   grown   in   many 
varieties  for  the  fruit  (sense  i),  which  under  cultiva- 
tion  becomes  edible  and  rich-flavoured.      More 
usually  PEAR-TREE,  q.  v. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  82  pe  popeiayes  . .  On  peren  and 
pynappel  bei  ioyken  in  pees.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De 
P.  K.  xvn.  cxxiv.  (W.  de  W.)  685  Pirus,  pyre  is  a  tree  that 
beryth  fruyte.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  vii.  (1794)  73 
The  pear  and  apple  are.,  two.,  species  of  the  same,  .genus. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  200  In  raising 
of  standard  pears  for  the  orchard. 

3.  Applied,  with  defining  words,  to  various  other 
fruits  or  plants  in  some  way  resembling  the  pear : 
as    ALLIGATOR   Pear,   ANCHOVY-PEAB,   AVOCADO 
Pear,  GARLIC  Pear,  GRAPE  Pear,  PRICKLY  PEAR, 
STRAWBERRY  Pear  (see  these  words) ;  also  Hard 
Pear   (S.    Africa),    Olinia   cymosa ;    Vegetable 
Pear  =  CHOCHO;  Wild  Pear  (W-  Indies),  Clethra 
tinifolia ;  Wooden  Pear  (Australia),  Xylomelum 
pyri  for  me  {Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  322  Batchelor's  Pear, 
Solanum.  1880  6".  Africa  (ed.  3)  127  In  these  kloofs  grow., 
the  Hard  Pear.. the  White  Pear.  1887  Stamlard  16  Sept. 
5/2  The  chocho  of  Jamaica,  . .  the  pipinella,  chayota,  or 
vegetable  pear  of  Madeira.  1889  in  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl. 
25  May  6/6  The  vegetable  pears  are  an  excellent  substitute 
for  butter. 

4.  transf.  Applied  to  things  resembling  a  pear  in 
shape;  e.g.  the  fruit  or  hip  of  the  rose;  a  pear- 
shaped  pearl  used  as  an  ornament,     t  Pear  of  con- 
fession, a  pear-shaped    instrument  of  torture  (cf. 
G.  folterbirne*). 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  cf  Health  4  The  seedes  within  the 
peares  of  the  Rose  are ..  astringent.  1630  F.  CONSTABLE 
Pathomachia  III.  iv.  29  Vnlesse  thou  confesse, . ,  the  Scottish 
Bootes,  the  Dutch  Wheele,  the  Spanish  Strappado,  Linnen 


Ball,  and  Peare  of  Confession  shall  torment  thee.  1690 
EVELYN  Mundits  Mulicbris  4  Diamond  Pendants  for  the 
Ears,  . .  or  two  Pearl  Pears.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace. 
E.  Ind.  II.  xlv.  150  .Some  beautiful  Pearls,  .among  them  a 
Pair  of  Pears  worth  5oL.  Sterl.  1857  GOSSE  Creation  223 
From  the  side  of  this  '  pear '  [Bolryll-us]  another  was  de- 
veloped by  gemmation. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pear-bin,  -hid,  -eater, 
-hoard,  -leaf,  -orchard,  -pearl (cf.  4),  -stock,  -wood; 
pear-groiving,  -like,  -shaped  adjs. ;  f  pear-apple, 
a  rough  variety  of  apple  :  see  quot.  1 707  ;  t  pear- 
bit,  a  kind  of  bit  for  a  horse  (?  shaped  like  a  pear) ; 
pear-blight,  (a)  a  destructive  disease  of  pear-trees, 
caused  by  a  bacterium  (Micrococcus  amylovoms) 
which  turns  the  leaves  rapidly  brown;  (b)  a  disease 
of  pear-trees  caused  by  a  beetle  (Xyleborus)  which 
bores  into  the  bark  (pear-blight  beetle,  also  called 
pin-borer] ;  pear-drop,  (a)  a  pear-shaped  sweet- 
meat, usually  flavoured  with  jargonelle-pear  essence; 
(b)  a  pear-shaped  jewel  used  as  a  pendant:  see 
DROP  sb.  10  e,  a;  pear-encrinite  (t -encrinus), 
an  encrinite  of  the  genus  Apiocrimis,  from  its  shape ; 
pear-gauge,  a  gauge  invented  by  Smeaton,  consist- 
ing of  a  pear-shaped  glass  vessel  and  a  hermetically 
closed  tube,  for  measuring  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
of  air  in  an  air-pump  (see  quot.  1822) ;  pear-haw 
=  pear-thorn;  fpear-jonet,  -jenet,  an  early- 
ripening  kind  of  pear  (cf.  JENNETING)  ;  pear-louse, 
a  kind  of  plant-louse  (Psylla  pyri  or  pyristiga) 
which  infests  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the 
pear-tree ;  pear  oyster  scale,  a  scale-insect  (Aspi- 
diotits  ostreseformis)  infesting  the  pear-tree ;  pear- 
plum,  name  of  several  varieties  of  plum  (?  some- 
what pear-shaped) ;  pear-quince,  a  kind  of  quince 
with  pear-shaped  fruit ;  pear-shell  (see  quot.) ; 
pear-slug,  the  slug-like  larva  of  a  saw-fly,  S'elan- 
dria  cerasi  (Eriocampa  limacina*),  which  infests 
the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  other  fruit-trees ;  also 
called  plum-slug,  slug-worm,  etc. ;  pear-sucker 
=  pear-louse;  pear-thorn,  an  American  species 
of  hawthorn  (Cralsegus  tomentosa);  fpear-war- 
den,  a  kind  of  pear  :  see  WARDEN  ;  pear-wise 
adv.,  in  the  form  of  a  pear ;  pear-withe,  a  West 
Indian  and  South  American  climbing  shrub,  Tanx- 
ciumjaroba.  Also  PEAR-MONGER,  -TREE. 

c  1440  Pro»ip.  Parv.  394/1  "Peere  apple,  pirumpomuiii, 
1707  MORTIMER  Hvsb.  (1721)  II.  293  The  Pear  Apple  is  a 
curious  pleasant  Apple  of  a  rough  Coat.  1607  MARKHAM 
Caval.  n.  (1617)  57  That  bytt  which  is  called  the  *peare 
bytt.  1881  Miss  ORMEROD  Man.  Injur.  Insects  (1890)  330 
In  America  this  species  of  beetle,  ..known,  .under  the  name 
of  Xyleborus  pyri,  popularly  as  the  '  *Pear  Blight '  is. .in- 
jurious both  to  Pear  and  Apple.  1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moufet's 
Theat.  Ins.  1034  Such  [caterpillars]  as  have  sayl-yards,  such 
as  are  called  Nenstrix,  *Pear -eaters.  1816  W.  SMITH  Strata 
/dent.  30  That  extraordinary  fossil  zoophite  the  *pear  en. 
crinus.  1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  #  Min.  s.  v.,  The  pear 
encrinite  is  confined  to  the  middle  oolite.  1783  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXIII.  436  The  degree  of  rarefaction  shewed  by  what  is 
called  the  *pear-gage.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  155  The 
pear-gage . .  shows  the  true  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  left 
m  the  receiver.  14..  Voc.'m  Wn-Wiilckerooj/ioymrc/KW, 
a*Perehorde.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.xm.22r  Pees-coddes  and 
*pere-Ionettes.  c  1475  Songs  fy  Carols  151/1  C.  (Warton  Cl.)  35 
It  wele  non  pere  bern  but  a  pere  jenet.  a  1822  SHELLEY  Pr. 
Wks.  (1888)  I.  408  Her  pointed  and  *pear-like  penon.  1881 
Miss  ORMEROD  Man.  Injur.  Insects  in.  288  *Pear  Oyster 
Scale,  .of  the  same  nature  as  the  Mussel  Scale  of  the  Apple. 
1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  vi.  96  Those  mighty  *peare- 
pearles  that  waigh-down  her  eares.  1600  SURFLET  Couniric 
Fanne  in.  iii.  427  The  stone  of  the  "peare-plum-tree  must  be 
set  in  acold  place.  1707  MORTIMER //wi&  (1721)  1 1. 265  Plumbs 
are.. commonly  cleft-grafted.. one  of  the  best  sorts  to  graft 
them  on  is  the  Pear-Plumb.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  436  A 
smaller  sort . .  called  Struthea  (i.  *Peare-quince)  and  ihese 
do  cast  a  more  odoriferous  smell.  1766  Compl.  Fanner  s.v. 
Quince-tree,  Several  kinds,  as  the  pear-quince,  the  apple- 
quince,  and  the  Portugal  quince.  1758  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
L.  446  This  Toxicodendron,  with  the  "pear-shaped  fruit. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  II.  7  A  pear-shaped 
glass  Vessel.  1897  Allbvtt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  227  It  [gall- 
bladder]  will  have  a  smooth  pear-shaped  outline.  1884 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  I.  352  The  species  of  Fic«la  are 
known  from  their  shape  as  fig  or  *pear  shells.  1887  G. 
NICHOLSON  Diet.  Card.  III.  57  *Pear  Slug,  the  larva  of 
Eriocampa.  Ihnacina.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  251 
*Pear-stocks  may  also  be  raised  of  Suckers,.,  but  those  tha 
are  raised  of  Seeds  or  Stones  are  esteemed  much  better.  1881 
Miss  ORMEROD  Man.  Injur.  Insects  m.  286  Jumping  Plant- 
louse.  »Pear-sucker.  i88a  Garden  28  Jan.  61/2  As  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  burst  in  the  spring,  the  Pear  suckers  leave 
their  winter  quarters.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  CratxgM 
tomentosa.  American  Black-thorn  or  "Pear-thorn.  1 1430 
Two  Cookery-bks.  12  Take  *Pere  Wardonys,  an  sethe  hem  in 
Wyne.  16*0  VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  in  Peare- Wardens  .. 
are  of  all  sorts  of  Peares  the  best  and  wholsomest.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  855/1  *P?ar.mithe,  a  West  Indian  name  for 
Tamecimn  Jaroba.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  I  'ear  in  Sweden  II. 
81  The  pulpit  of  black  *pear-wood.  1879  BARING-GOULD 
Germany  II.  359  Most  of  the  carving  was  done  in  pearwood, 
which  readily  attracts  the  worm. 

Fear,  v.  06s.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  4-0  pere, 
5  Sc.  per,  peir,  peyr,  5-7  peere,  6  peer,  6-7 
peare,  7  'pear.  Aphetic  form  of  APPEAR. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  ( Theodera)  440  pane  god . .  Gerl 
til  hyme  ane  angele  pere.  c  1450  Coventry  Myst.  xiv.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  i3I  Loke  ?e  fayl,  for  no  dowte,  at  the  court  to  pere. 
f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  XI.  438  And  sternys  wp  peyr  begai 
in  to  thair  sycht.  a  1533  I.D.  HF.RNERS  Huon  lix.  204  There 
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was  not  so  hardy  a  paynym  that  durst  pere  before  the 
castell.  1568  T.  HOWELL  .\'ewe  Sonets  (1879)  153  When 
Primrose  gan  topcare,  on  Mcdows  bancke  so  green.  1599 
MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Assomar,  to  pcere  vp,  to  appeere,  to 
looke  vp.  16*3  Altkarp  J/\.  in  Simpkinson  The  ll'ctshing- 
tons  (1860)  App.  p.  xlyiii,  To  the  shepard  at  Klkington  lor 
moying,  making,  and  ining  all  the  hay.  .as  peares  by  his  bill 
17  03  o3.  164*  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  \\.  ii,  They  'pear 
and  then  are  hid.  [1900  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Scotl., 
Cumberland,  s.  w.  of  Lngl.,  U.  S.J 

1|  See  also  PEKU  v.,  which  in  some  uses  con- 
tinues this. 

Hence  t  Pea'rand  (perand)  ///.  a.,  appearing, 
apparent  ;  perand  are,  heir  apparent  :  cf.  PARENT 
a.';  f*«a'ralialy  (peirandlie)<fcft/.,appeariiigly, 
apparently;  also  tPeaTance(perans),appearance. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xlv.  (Cristinc)  7  Scho  ves  his  perand 
are.  1383  WVCLIH  Jab  xxx.  8  In  the  lond  not  fulli  perende 


.  . 

1388  apperynge).   a  1578  LlNDKSAY(Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  273  Ane..quhome  they  thocht  maist  peirandlie 


.     .    .     .  .. 

i  j  I],  me  bene  the  King,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.(Thco- 
!/(•*,()  132  Kor  bu..in  bistoun  has  rentis  fare,  And  til  haf  mare 
has  perans  of  arc.  c  1470  H  ENHY  Wallace  v.  1004  Off  mwne 
nor  item  gret  perans  was  thar  nayne. 

Pearce,  obs.  form  of  PARSE  v.,  PIERCE  v. 

Pearch,  obs.  form  of  PAKCH,  PERCH,  PIERCE. 

Peare,  obs.  form  of  PAIR  v.2,  PEAR,  PEEB. 

Pearie,  obs.  form  of  PERRY,  pear-tree. 

Pearie,  variant  of  PEERY,  a  peg-top. 

Peark,  obs.  form  of  PERCH,  PERK. 

Pearl  (pail),  s6.1  Forms  :  4-6  perle,  peerle, 
5  perl,  (peril,  perell,  -ill,  perril,  6  pearel,  Sc. 
peirl(e,  peirll),  6-7  pearle,  5-  pearl.  [ME.  a.  F. 
perle,  (also  pesle,pelle,  peek,  pele,  i3-i4thc.,Godef.) 
=  Pr.,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  perla,  Pg.  also  perola,  med.L. 
perla  (J.  de  Vitry,  a  1244),  pella,  perula,  perulus. 
From  Romanic  also  OHG.  perala,  berla,  MHG. 
perle,  berle,  Ger.  perle,  MLG.  perle,  parle,  MDu. 
pdrtlt,  p\*.paarl.  Ulterior  etymology  unsettled. 

Many  identify  the  word  with  med.L.  perula,  in  Isidore 
pirula,  dim.  of  L.  pirttm,  Com.  Rom.  pern  PEAR,  used  in 
reference  to  shape.  Others  think^r/a  altered  from  pcrtia, 
the  form  in  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  dial.,  and  found  in 
Sicilian  Lat.,  in  Constitut.  of  Frederick  King  of0Sicily, 
early  iith  c.  (Du  Cange),  which  they  would  identify  with  L. 
perna.  ham,  leg  of  mutton,  also  a  leg-of-mutton-shaped  marine 
bivalve,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  A  dim.  of  the  latter.  *peruula, 
conjectured  in  Du  Cange  (ed.  1762)  is  favoured  by  Grdber. 


Diez,  Littre",  Kurting,  etc.] 

I.  1.  A  nacreous  concretion  formed  within  the 
shell  of  various  bivalve  molluscsaroundsomeforeign 
body  (e.  g.  a  grain  of  sand),  composed  of  filmy 
layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  interstratified  with 
animal  membrane ;  it  is  of  hard  smooth  texture,  of 
globular,  pear-shaped,  oval,  or  irregular  form,  and 
of  various  colours,  usually  white  or  bluish-grey ; 
often  having  a  beautiful  lustre,  and  hence  highly 
prized  as  a  gem ;  formerly  also  used  in  medicine. 
See  also  MoTHER-or-PEAHL,  SEED  PEABL. 

The_  chief  source  is  the  Pearl-oyster,  Meleagrina  mar- 
garitifera,  of  the  Indian  Seas,  but  pearls  are  yielded  by 
many  other  marine,  as  well  as  by  some  freshwater  shells,  the 
pearl. mussels,  Unionidx. 

[01159  MATT.  PARIS  Ckron.  Maj.  (Rolls)  V.  489  Erat  qui= 
clam  lapis  prcciosus,  qui  dicitur  vulgariter  Perla.]  rj. .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  A.  i  Perle  plcsaunte  to  prynces  paye,  To  clanly 

M  in  golde  so  clere.  1363  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  12  Draf 
weore  hem  leuere  pen  al  be  presciouse  Peerles  bat  in  paradys 
waxen,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  153  (221)  Of  o  perle 
fyn  &  oryental  Hyre  white  coroun  was  I-makyd  al.  c  1400 
MAUNDKV.  (1839)  *'v.  158  The  fyn  Perl  congeleb  and  wexeb 
gret  of  the  dew  of  heucne.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyiitys  (Roxb.)  2 
* •  rnargerye  perle  aftyr  the  phylosophyr  Growyth  on  a  shelle 
>f  lytyl  pryhs.  1516  TINDALB  Matt.  xiii.  46  When  he  had 
ounde  one  precious  pearle  [  WYCLIH,  oo  preciouse  margarite). 
1508  GKAFTOX  Chron.  1 1.  290  A  Chapelet  of  fine  Perles  that 
he  ware  on  his  bed.  aifoo  MONTGOMERY  Sana,  xlix, 
Ihoght  peirlis  give  pryce.  and  diamonds  be  deir.  1607 
DKKKER  &  WEBSTKR  Sir  T.  Wyatt  D.'s  Wks.  1873  III.  129 
Lheekes  purer  then  the  Maiden  orient  pearle.  1698  FRYER 
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Hist.  VII.  54  Whether  pearls  be  a  disease  or  an  accident  in 
le  animal  is  scarce  worth  enquiry.     1883  Fish.  Exhib. 
iatai.  77  Fancy  Pearls,  such  as  black,  pink,  yellow,  grey; 
from  Australia,  South  Pacific  Islands,  &c. 
b.  (without  a  or  //.)   As  name  of  the  substance. 
13.  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  207  Hijc  pynakled  of  cler  quyt 
-He.    /.»«/.  255  Set  on  hyr  coroun  of  perle  orient.     1390 
GOWE,  Con/.  II.  45  The  Sadies..  With 'Perle  and  gold  M 
begon.    1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxli.  273  A  croune 
>M  pyght  with  ryche  perle  and  precious  stones.     1596 
SHAKS.  Jam.sl,r.  v.  i.  77  why  sir,  what  cernes  it  youTif 
ueare  Pearle  and  gold?    1626  BACON  Sylva  §  380  There 
„     ,u"  \trail'"°n,  that  pearl,  and  coral,  and  turquois- 
one,  that  hav.  lo,t  their  colours,  may  be  recovered  by 
Burying ;  ,n  the  earth.     ,7,7  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
tss  .V,ir  i  Apr.,  A  large  bouquet  of  jewels,  made  like 
tml  lowers :  that  is,  the  buds  of  pearl . .  the  jessamines,  of 
mds, .  .etc.    1841-4  EMERSON  Ass.,  Compensation  Wks. 
withpearj50  the  wounded  oyster,  he  mends  his  shell 

=  MOTHER-OF-PEARL.  Chiefly  attrib. :  see  17.1. 
Q-  Artificial  pearl,  an  imitation  of  the  natural 
em,  made  of  glass,  etc.     Blister  pear/,  a  flattish 
excrescence  of  pearl  adhering  to  the  shell. 
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excrescena 


Essence  o/pearl,  an  imitation  of  mother-of-pearl  prepared 
from  the  scale*  of  the  bleak. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett,  (vpl  II.)  114  Whether  my 
pearles  be  Oriental!,  or  but  of  Venice.  1865  BOYLE  Occas. 
Rcjl.  iv.  ii,  The  artificial  Pearl  made  at  Venice,  consisting  of 
Mercury  and  Glass.  1791  MACIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX1. 379 
By  adding  the  alkali  to  the  bit  of  Tabasheer  in  exceedingly 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  this  substance  was  converted  into 
a  pearl  of  clear  colourless  glass.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porce- 
lain  -y  Gl.  236  He  then  proceeded  to  line  the  interior  surface 
of  these  with  the  powdered  fish  scales,  which  he  called 
essence  of  pearl,  or  essence  ({Orient.  1873  Ure's  Diet.  Arts 
III.  518  Italy  also  manufactures  pearls  byamethod  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese :  they  are  known  under  the  name  of  Roman 
pearls,  and  are  a  very  good  imitation  of  natural  ones. 

2.  Her.   In   blazoning   by  precious  stones,  the 
designation  of  the  tincture  argent  or  white. 

1571  BOSSEWELL  A  rmorie  il.  56  b,The  fielde  is  of  y*  Diamond, 
a  Bonaze  Perle,  Unguled  topaze.  1668  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  i.  5/1  He  beareth  Pearl,  a  Chaplet  garnished.  1715 
COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Pearl,  being  White,  is  us'd  instead  of 
Argent,  by  those  who  blazon  the  Arms  of  Great  Men  by 
Precious  Stones  instead  of  Colours  and  Metals,  f  18*8 
BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss. 

3.  Jig.  Something  especially  precious,  noble,  or 
choice ;  the  finest  or  best  member  or  part ;  a  fine 
or  noble  example  or  type. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  242  Art  bou  my  perle  pat  I  haf 
playned?  1387 1  REVISE  ff  if  den  (Rolls)  VII.  85  Also  bis  Jere 
kyng  Egebrede  wedded  Emme,  be  perle  and  be  precious 
stone  of  Normanes.  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  <$•  Rose  180  Wei. 
come  to  be  our  princes  of  honour,  Our  perle,  our  pjesansand 
our  paramour.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vii.  71  Our 
prettle  Prince,  the  peirle  of  all  this  land.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
v.  viii.  56.  1639  SHIRLEY  Gentlem.  Venice  i.  1 1  He  is  the 
very  pearl  Of  curtesie.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxv,  Ah, 
benedicite  \  how  he  will  mourn  over  the  fall  of  such  a  pearl 
of  knighthood.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  114  Guinevere,  The 
pearl  of  beauty. 

b.  Prov.  To  cast  pearls  before  swine,  to  offer  or 
give  a  good  thing  to  one  who  is  incapable  of 
appreciating  it,  but  may  defile  or  abuse  it.  (From 
Matt.  vii.  6.) 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  9  Noli  mitten  Margeri  perles 
Among  hogges.  c  1380  WVCLIK  Wks.  (1880)  no  pus  com- 
aundeth  crist  bat  men  schullen  not  5eue  holy  bingis  to  hondis 
&putten  precious  perils  to  hoggis.  15*6  TlNDALE-fl/d/7.  vii. 
6  Nether  caste  ye  youre  pearles  [WvctiF  margaritis]  before 
swyne.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vjiy  104  As  the  suine  trampis  the 
precious  peirlis  onder  thair  feit.  1645  MILTON  2nd  Sonn. 
Tetrack.,  This  is  got  by  casting  Pearl  to  Hoggs.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii,  Oh  I  do  a  thankless  thing,  and  cast 
pearls  before  swine  1 
II.  In  transferred  senses. 

1 4.  a.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  crystalline  lens. 

1340  Ayenb.  158  Ase  a-ye  mi  wyl  me  be-houep  to  zyenne 
and  o[n]deruonge  ine  be  perle  of  be  ese  be  ssepbe  of  be  binge 
bet  is  him  be-uore.  1004  WRIGHT  Passions  u.  i.  48  If. .some 
darknesse  fall  vpon  the  eyes,  a  dimme  cloud  is  cast  before 
the  pearles  thereof. 

f  b.  A  thin  white  film  or  opacity  growing  over 
the  eye  ;  a  kind  of  cataract.  Obs.  or  dial.  [med.L. 
perula,  Du  Cange.] 

[c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  251  pou  schalt  se  ban  vpon  his 
i^e  a  whit  ping  as  it  were  a  peerle.] 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxi.  20  If  crokid  rigge.or  bleer  eyed;  if 
whijt  perle  hauinge  in  the  eye.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  394/2 
Peerle,  vn  the  eye,  glaucoma.  1584  COGAN  Haven  Healtk 
cxxvi.  (1612)  109  A  certaine  experiment  to  take  away  a  fleame 
or  pearle  from  the  eye.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk. 
Physicke  55/1  For  Catarractes  or  Pearles  of  the  Eyes.  1666 
SPURSTOWE Spir.  Chym.  21  Physicians.. who  call.. the  white 
film  which  talceth  away  the  delightful  sight  a  Pearl  in  the 
Eye.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  62  It  cures  Pearls, 
Rheums, and  often  Blindness  itself,  c  i&ttovaShejfieldGloss. 
(1888),  Pearl,  a  cataract  in  the  eye. 

5.  A  small  and  round  drop  or  globule  resembling 
a  pearl  in  shape  or  aspect ;  e.  g.  a  dewdrop,  a  tear. 

c  1460  r.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  283  Pike  not  youre  nose, 
ne  bat  hit  be  droppynge  with  no  peerlis  clere.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  xil.  Prol.  134  The  plane  pulderyt  with  semely  settis 
sovnd,  Bedyit  full  of  dewy  peirlis  rovnd.  1593  SHAKS. 
Lucr.  i2i3Shee..wip't  the  brinish  pearle  from  her  bright 
eies.  1696-7  LISTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  373  Small 
Transparent  Pearls  or  Drops  of  a  liquid  Gum.  1704  POPE 
Pastorals,  Winter  31  Now  hung  witn  pearls  the  dropping 
trees  appear.  i8u  R.  S.  SURTEKS  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893) 
330  '  Don't  know  ,  replied  the  boy,  . .  as  he  rubbed  a  pearl 
on  his  nose  on  to  the  Dack  of  his  hand. 

6.  Rhetorically  applied  to  white  glistening  teeth. 
Also  collective :  cf.  '  ivory '. 

1586  PETTIE  tr.  Guassto's  Civ.  Conv.  34  Calling.. her  teeth 
Pearles,  her  lips  CoralL  1648  HF.RRICK  Hesper.,  Hymne  to 
Vtnus,  Goddesse,  I  do  love  a  girle,  Rubie-hpt  and  tooth'd 
with  pearl.  1775  SHERIDAN  St.  Pair.  Day  i.  i,  I  believe  I 
have  drawn  half  a  score  of  her  poor  dear  pearls.  18*4  BYRON 
Juan  xvi.  cxxi,  A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearl  beneath. 

7.  One  of  the  bony  tubercles  encircling  the  bur 
or  base  of  a  deer's  antler. 

'575  TURBERV.  Vcnerie  54  That  which  is  about  the  crust 
of  the  beame  is  termed  pearles.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Pearls,  the  little  Knobs  on  the  Bur  of  a  Stag.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxv,  You  will  discourse  to  your  friends  of 
the  span,  and  the  pearls  of  the  antlers,  and  the  crockets. 

1 8.  a.  Pearls  of  Spain :  the  white  grape-hyacinth 
(from  the  shape  of  its  flowers).  Obs.  rare. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal,  Table  Eng.  Names,  Pearles  of 
Spaine.  1609  PARKINSON  Parad.  in  Sole  115  Some  English 
Gentlewomen  call  the  white  Grape-flower  Pearles  of  Spaine. 
b.  An  oat-like  grass  (Arrheiiatheru/ii  aveiia- 
cennt]  with  knotted  or  tuberous  base:  -—  PEARL- 
GRASS  2. 

1886  X  A.  SILWAKT  in  Britten  &  Holland  FUnt-n.  .'.'4  It 


\Avena  clatior}  is  known  in  Co.  Antrim  u  Pearl;  the 
knobs  at  the  base  of  the  stem  are  the  pearls.  I  have  been 
informed  that  these  '  pearb  '  are  of  great  value  u  a  cure  for 
inflamed  eyes. 

9.  One  of  several  small  white  or  silver  balls  set  on 
a  coronet ;  a  similar  ball  as  a  heraldic  bearing ; 
also,  a  small  white  circle  on  a  coloured  ground. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  L  4/1  The  top  of  the  circle 
set  close  together  with  Pearls  or  Buttons  of  Silver.  1707 
CHAMBERLAYNE  Prtt.  St.  Eng.  in.  iii.  273  His  [Marquis's] 
Coronet  hath  Pearls  and  Strawberry  Leaves,  intermixt  round 
of  equal  height.  1715  COATS  Dict:  Her.,  Viscountt  Coronet 
has  neither  Flowers, nor  Points  rais'd  above  the  Circle,  .but 
only  Peark  plac'd  on  the  Circle  itself.  1881  CUSSANS  Hand- 
6i.  Her.  xiv.  (ed.  3)  179.  1897  W.  MoRLEYCVif.  Stamps  Gt. 
Brit.  19,  \d.  pale  lilac,  14  pearls  ..  51. ;  id.  dark  lilac,  16 
pear  Is.,  dd. 

10.  Printing.  Name  of  a  size  of  type,  formerly 
the  smallest  used,  now  intermediate  between  agate 

and  diamond.  This  Is  a  specimen  of  the  type  culled  Pearl. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glostogr.  s.  v.  Character,  The  Printers . . 
names  of  (heir  several  sorts  of  Letters  are  i.  Pearl,  which  is 
the  least,  t.  Non-Pareil  [etc.].  1660  FULLER  Alixt  Co*. 
tempi,  ix.  (1841)  223  The  pearle  Bible  printed  at  London, 
1653.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  Ejcerc.,  Printing  ii.  Ti.  1814 
J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  H.  v.  83  As  this  was.. a  greater  ad- 
vance to  perfection,  it. .was  designated  Pearl.  1887  T.  B. 
REED  Hist.  Lett.  Foundries  40  Pearl,  though  an  English 
body  in  Moxon's  day,  appears  to  have  been  Known  both  in 
France  and  Holland  at  an  earlier  date. 

11.  Eastern  CA.  (rendering  iMpyopinp'}.   A  small 
particle  of  the  consecrated  bread :  =  PARTICLE  i  c. 

1847  CDL.  WISEMAN  Unreality  Angl.  £elte/Ess.  1853  II. 
406  In  the  Coptic  Liturgy,  .after  the  division  of  the  Host, 
the  priest  shall  take  one  pearl  (or  particle)  of  the  three 
above  named.  [1876-80  SMITH  &  CHEETHAM  Diet.  Chr. 
Anlia.,  Margarita  is  a  term  for  the  particle  of  the  bread 
which  is  broken  off  and  placed  in  the  cup  as  a  symbol  of 
the  union  of  the  Body  ana  Blood  of  Christ.) 

12.  A  small  fragment  or  sizeof  various  substances: 
e.g.  one  of  the  pear-shaped  granules  into  which 
molten   metal   cools  when   poured  in  drops  into 
cold  water;  a  small  piece  of  clean  coal;  a  name 
for  a  small  pill  or  pilule,  esp.  a  gelatinous  capsule 
employed  for  administering  liquid  medicines  in  the 
form  of  pills. 

1813  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  1. 191/2  Small  articles 
are  brightened  in  a  long  narrow  bag,  where  they  are  put  with 
copper  pearls.  1897  Allbvtt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  230  Phos- 
phorus, gr.  ii  in  pearls  of  which  three  to  six  are  to  be  taken 
daily.  1901  Scotsman  15  Oct.  4/8  (Of  small  coal)  After 
being  washed,  the  pearls  are  drained  and  elevated  by  con- 
veyers to  a  hopper. 

13.  A  degree   of   condensation   and    stickiness 
reached  by  clarified  syrup  when  boiled  for  con- 
fectionery:  see  PEARLED ppl.  a.l  4. 

1883  R.  HALOANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  u.  iji/'  There 
are  7  essential  degrees  in  boiling  sugar:..  They  are:— »(i) 
small  thread,  (2)  large  thread,  (3)  little  pear],  (4)  large  pearl. 
Ibid.  162/2  Boil  some  clarified  loaf  sugar  to  large  pearl. 

14.  Short  for  pearl-moth:  see  18. 

1831  J.  RENNIE  Consp.  Butterfl.  H  Moths  151-2  Margaritia 
(Stephens).  The  Variegated  Pearl. .Very  rare. .The  Long- 
wiiiged  Pearl.. The  Sulphur  Pearl  [etc.]. 

15.  Name  of  a  kind  of  firework. 

1884  St.  James' sGai.  13  June  10/2  The  display  included . . 
discharges  of  rockets  and  shells.. and  a  cloud  of  pearls. 

16.  The  colour  of  a  pearl,  a  clear  pale  bluish- 
grey.    Also  atlrib.  or  as  adj.  =  pearl-coloured1. 

1688  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2366/4,  6  pair  of  womens  silk  [hose] 
pearl,  blew  and  green.  1899  Wtttm.  Gaz.  2  Dec.  1/3  He 
watched  the  first  streak  of  dawn  change  from  a  thin  grey 
line  ofpearl  into  a  broad  band  of  pink  and  amethyst. 

III.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  17.  ft.  attributive:  (a)  of 
pearl  or  pearls,  adorned  with  pearls,  as  pearl-head, 
-broker,  -chain,  -collar,  -colour,  -sword,  -wreath; 
(*)  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  as  pearl  spoon ;  (() 
in  sense  5,  as  pearl-cup,  -dew,  -drop.  b.  objective 
and  obj.  genitive,  as  pearl-cutter,  -driller,  -worker; 
pearl-bearing, -producing,-yieldinga&v*.  O.  instru- 
mental, as  pearl-besprinkled,  -bordered,  -crowned, 
-encrusted,  -gemmed,  -handled,  -headed,  -lined, 
-lipped,  -set,  -studded,  -wreathed  adjs.  d.  para- 
synthetic,  as  pearl-coloured, -hueda.^.  e.  simila- 
tive,  as  pearl-blue,  -grey,  -pure,  -round  adjs, ;  also 
pearl-like  adj. 

a  1811  KEATS  Hyperion  u.  284  Like  "pearl-beads  dropping 
sudden  from  their  string.  16*7  H.  OLDENBURG  inPhiLTrans. 
II.  431  'Pearl-bearing  Oysters  are  not  good  to  eat.     1817 
Butterfly  Collector's  l^ade  Mefxm  loo  Melitlta  Ettfkrosjrne, 
'Pearl-bordered  Fritillary.    c  1610  LADY  COMPTON  in  Aaliej. 
Ret.  (1808)  II  I.  438. 1  would  have ..  6ooo/.  for  a  'Pearl  Chain. 
..f  am  so  reasonable.    1795  COLERIDGE  in  Cottle  Keittin. 
(1847)  15  Benevolence  isthe  silken  thread  that  runs  through 
the  pearl-chain  of  all  their  virtues.    1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Gentine, 
Couloir  gemmle,   a  'pearle,  or  peacocke  colour.     1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  tmprm.  (1746)  209  The  best 
Milk  is  of  a  Pearl  Colour.    1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middle- 
ton's  Wks.   (Bullen)   VIII.   40  His   'pearl-coloured    silk 
stockings.     1855  BAILEY  Fairy  Tale  in  Mystic,  etc.  (cd. : 
151  O'er  the  fields  a  'pearWew  glistened.     1709  inf.  Post 
21  Mar.  Advt.,  Known  to  be  a  'Pearl- Driller  by  Trade. 
i7M  R.  BEVEKLEY  Hist.  Virginia  IIL  i.  141  At  Ul  1 
hung  a  fine  Shell  with  "Pearl  Drops.     1814  SIR  J.  BOWRINC 
&  H.  S.  VAN  DYK  Batavian  AnthoL  143  Dews  ..  on  the 
Roses  lie,  Whose  leaves  beneath   the  pearl-drops  bend. 
1796  H.  HL-NTE*  tr.  St.-Pierres  Stud.  .Vat  (1799)  '•  S> 
A  turtle-dove  of  Africa.  ..her  -pearl-gray  plunuuj'.     19 
Wide    World  Mag.    VIII.    ..56/1    A    •pearl-handled   pen- 
knife.    1839  BAILEY  Ftstns  xix.  (1852)  '7 
•pearl-huef    1846  BKOWMXG  Lett.  27  J"n«  I'8-"1  ' 


PEARL. 

All  your  kindness  is  pure,  entire,  *pearl-like  for  roundness 
and  completeness.  1879  DOWDEN  Soitthey  iv.  87  It  is 
October  that  brings  most  often  those  days  faultless,  *pcarl- 
pure,  of  affecting  influence.  IJJJ  HULOET,  *Pearle  seller, 
margaritarius.  1609  MARKHAM  Fam.  W/iore  (1868)  45 
That  *pearl-set  mouth.  1577  in  Arclixologia  XIX.  296 
Mending  my  *PearIe  Spoons.  .\\s.  \)d.  1642  H.  MORE  Song 
Soul  n.  App.  xcix,  Fair  comely  bodies, .  .rose-cheek'd,  ruby- 
lip'd,  *pearl-teeth'd,  star-eyn'd.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Jan. 
3/2  The  City  of  London.. contributing.. the  famous  *pearl- 
sword  with  its  splendid  scabbard  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
presented  to  the  Corporation.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Pearl-worker^  a  workman  who  cuts  up  mother-of-pearl 
shell,  or  forms  it  into  buttons,  papier  mache'  [etc.].  1839 
BAILEY  Festus  xxi.  (1832)  377  Like  the  pure  "pearl-wreath 
which  enrings  thy  brow. 

18.  Special  combs.  :  pearl-berry,  the  fruit  (a 
small  drupe)  of  an  evergreen  rosaceous  shrub 
(Margyricarpus  selosus)  often  cultivated  on  rock- 
work  ;  also  the  shrub  itself;  pearl-bird,  (a)  the 
guinea-fowl,  so  called  from  its  white-spotted 
plumage ;  (*)  the  pearl-spotted  barbel,  an  African 
bird  of  genus  Trachyphonus ;  pearl-bush,  a  large 
handsome  Chinese  shrub  (Spirsea  or  Exochonia 
grandiflora),  bearing  racemes  of  white  flowers; 
pearl  button,  (a)  a  button  made  of  a  pearl;  (6)  a 
button  made  of  mother-of-pearl  or  an  imitation  of 
it ;  pearl-coated  a.,  (a)  dial. :  see  quot.  1828  ;  (6) 
covered,  as  a  pill,  with  a  smooth  pearly-white  coat- 
ing ;  so  pearl-coating ;  t  pearl-cordial,  a  cordial 
containing  powdered  pearl ;  pearl-disease,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  serous  membranes  in  cattle ;  pearl- 
everlasting,  the  common  white  Everlasting,  Gna- 
phalium  margarilaceum  (7'reas.  Hot.  1866);  pearl- 
eye,  f  (")  cataract  in  the  eye  (abs.) ;  (b)  an  eye 
of  a  pigeon  or  other  bird,  resembling  a  pearl ;  so 
pearl-eyed  a. ;  pearl-fish,  t  (")  a  shell-fish  pro- 
ducing pearls ;  (6)  a  fish  (e.  g,  the  bleak)  from  the 
shining  scales  of  which  artificial  pearl  is  made 
(Funffs  Stand.  Diet.  1895);  pearl-fly:  see  quot.; 
pearl-fruit  —  pearl-berry  (Treas.  Hot.  1866); 
psarl-glimmer  =  pearl-mica  ;  f  pearl-goose- 
berry, a  variety  of  gooseberry;  pearl-groin,  the 
grain  or  unit  of  weight  by  which  the  value  of 
pearls  is  estimated;  a  carat-grain,  one  fourth 
of  a  carat  ;  pearl-hardening,  a  preparation 
of  gypsum  used  to  give  body  and  substance  to 
poor  paper ;  pearl-hen,  the  guinea-fowl ;  f  pearl- 
julep,  a  sweet  drink  made  with  sugar  of  pearl ; 
pearl-lashing  JVaut.,  'the  lashing  which  holds  the 
jaws  of  the  gaff '  (Cent.  Diet.  1890) ;  f  pearl-mica, 
an  obsolete  synonym  of  Margarite ;  pearl-moss, 
a  name  for  carrageen  ( Chondrus  crispus) ;  pearl- 
moth,  a  pyralid  moth  of  the  genus  Botys  or 
Margaritia,  so  called  from  its  shining  appearance ; 
pearl-mussel,  a  species  of  mussel  bearing  pearls ; 
pearl-nautilus,  the  pearly  nautilus;  pearl-onion: 
see  ONION  a  ;  pearl-opal  =  CAOHOLONO  ;  pearl- 
perch,  a  sea-fish  of  New  South  Wales  (Glaucosoma 
scapulare,  family  Percidse),  excellent  for  food ; 
f  pearl-plant :  see  quots. ;  pearl-pottery  :  see 
quot. ;  pearl-powder,  a  cosmetic  used  to  impart 
whiteness  to  the  skin  ;  =  f  earl-white ;  hence  pearl- 
powdered  a. ;  pearl-sago,  sago  in  small  hard 
rounded  grains;  pearl-side,  the  name  of  a  fish, 
the  Sheppey  argentine  (Scapelus  Pennanti  or 
Humboldtii),  having  pearly  spots  on  the  sides ; 
pearl-sinter,  a  synonym  of  Fiorite ;  pearl-snail, 
the  pearly  nautilus ;  pearl -spar,  '  an  early  name 
for  crystallized  dolomite  showing  a  pearly  lustre, 
including  also  some  ankerite '  (Chester  Diet.  Names 
Minerals  1896);  f  pearl-spice,  spice  in  small 
rounded  grains;  pearl-tea,  gunpowder-tea  (Cent. 
£>ict.i8()o);  pearl-tree:  see  quot.;  pearl-tumour, 
(a)  an  encysted  tumour,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered^  with  white  pearly  scales ;  (6)  a  tumour  in 
the  brain,  containing  small  calcified  particles  re- 
sembling grains  of  sand;  (c)  in  cattle  =  pearl- 
disease;  pearl-weed  =  PEARL  WORT;  pearl-white 
a.,  pearly  white;  sb.  ^pearl-powder:  see  quots. 
Also  PEARL-ASH,  -BAELEY,  -DIVER,  etc. 

1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  *Pearl-berry.  1882  Garden  3  June 
384/2  The  "Pearl  Bush,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Spira:a  tribe. 
1717  LADY  M.W.  MONTAGU  Let.  taC'tessJlfanApr.,The.. 
..waistcoat,  .should  havediamond  or  *pearl  buttons.  1851 
in  Illustr.  Land.  News  (1854)  5  Aug.  119/2  Occupations  of 
People.. pearl-button  maker.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  97  The  makers  of  pearl  buttons,  also  suffer 
from  chronic  bronchitis.  1838  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  *Peearl- 
coated,  a  sheep  with  a  curled  fleece. . .  The  small  globules 
of  the  wool  are  supposed  to  resemble  pearls.  1895  Westni. 
Gaz.  27  June  2/2  A  pill  is  a  pill,  no  matter  how  beautifully 
it  is  '  *pearl-coated '.  1883  Daily  News  18  Sept.  8/4  Pill- 
making. — Wanted,  a  Person.who  understands  "Pearl-coating. 
1750  MRS.  DELANY  Life  $  Corr.  (1861)  II.  550  Your  letters 
.  .have  been  my  castor,  "pearl  cordial,  and  sal  volatile.  1877 
tr.  von  Ziemssens  Cycl.  Med.  XVI.  770  The  "pearl  disease 
of  cattle  was  recognised  as  a  disease  equivalent  to  tuber- 
culosis. 1844  MODLYN  Diet.  Terms  Med.,* Ptarl-eyet.,Q\A. 
..name  of  cataract.  1891  Daily  News  13  Nov.  7/1  The 
points  were.. good  profile,  the  cere  or  ring  round  the  eye, 
pearl  eye,  compactness,  and  good  colouring.  1755  JOHNSON, 
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*  Pearl-eyed,  having  a  speck  in  the  eye.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Pearl-eyed., affected  with  the  cataract.  1391  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  i.  v.  370  While  the  *Pearl-fish  gaping  wide  doth 
glister,  Much  Fry  (allurd  with  the  bright  silver  lustre  Of 
her  rich  Casket)  flocks  into  the  Nacre.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XIV.  72/2  Very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  pearl  fish.  1847  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club  II.  No.  5.226  The  grub[s]  or  larvae  of  the  Hemerobiidse 
or  *pearl-flies.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.Y.)  IX.  486 
Margarite,  or  Pearl  Mica,  called  also  corundellite,  .^pearl- 
glimmer.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng,  Housekpr.  (1778)  321 
'I'o  make  Pearl  Gooseberry  Wine.  Take  as  many  of  the 
best  *pearl  gooseberries  when  ripe  as  you  please.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  279/2  The  troy  ounce  contains  600 
*pearl  grains,  and  hence  one  pearl  grain  is  4-sths  of  a  troy 
grain.  1871  Specif.  Danris  Patent  No.  2237.  2  To  obtain 


..is, .well known.  1710 T.  FULLER  Pkarm.  Extemp.  404  Its 
use  is  for  the  making  up  of  *Pearl  Juleps.  1820  F.  MOHS 
C/utract.  Nat.  Hist.  Syst.  Min.  53  *Pearl-Mica.  Rhombo- 
hedral.  \Wo\$&£ pearl-glimmer},  1832  London 's Gardener 's 
Mag.  VIII.  94  Sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  under  the 
names  of  oak  lungs,  carrageen,  or  Irish  *pearl  moss.  1600- 
10  SYLVESTER  IVoodmaJis  Bear  Ivii,  Her  knuckles  dight 
With  curled  Roses,  and  her  nailes  With  *pearle-muscTes' 
shining  scales.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  -y  Sc/im.  x.  (1858)  201 
When  the  river  was  low,  I  used  to  wade  into  its  fords  in 
quest  of  its  pearl  muscles.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \\.  civ.  290 
Cromel,  ..some  name  it  also  *PearIe  plante.  1864  PRIOR 
Plant-n.  (1879)179  Pearl-plant,  from  its  smooth  hard  pearly 
seed,  the  gromwell,  Lithospermum  officinale.  18*5  }. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  483  The  *pearl  pottery  is 
a  superb  kind  for  elegant  and  tasteful  ornaments,  and  is  so 
much  valued,  that  the  workmen  are  usually  locked  up,  and 
employed  only  on  choice  articles.  The  components  of  the 
clay  are  blue  and  porcelain  clay,  Cornish -stone,  a  little  glass, 
and  red-lead.  1632  SHERWOOD,*  Pearle -powder,  margariton. 
1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Mor.  7".,  Gd.  Fr.  Governess  (1832) 
125  Ladies.,  who.  .wear  pearl  powder,  and  false  auburn  hair. 
1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  294  Plumed,  and 
trained,  and  spangled,  *  pearl-powdered,  or  rouged.  1883 
Truth  31  May  757/2  The  face  of  a  lady  properly  pearl- 
powdered.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  313/1  Of  this  granulated 
sago  there  are  two  varieties,  the  common  or  brown  sago, 
and  *pearl  sago.  1859  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3)  I.  331 
The  designation  of  *Pearl-side  is  now  substituted  for  that 
of  Argentine.  1821  UHE  Diet.  C/ie»t.t  *Pearl  S  inter  t  or 
Fiorite^  a  variety  of  siliceous  sinter.  Colours  white  and 
grey.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  199.  1731  MEDLEY  Kol> 
ten's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  211  The  shells  of  the  *  Pearl- 
snails  are  frequently  cast  ashore  by  the  sea.  1807  AIKIN 
Diet.  CJiem.  II.  205  *Pearl-spar.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  208 
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106"  5'.  1470-1  Mem.  Kipon  (Surtees)  111.  216  "ferle- 
spice,  6d.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  620  *Pearl-Tree  of 
Surinam,  which  is  a  kind  of  Euonymus.  1893  Syd,  Soc. 
Lex.,  *  Pearl  tumour,  a  name  for  Cholesteatoma  \  also,  for 
Psammoma',  also,  for  Pearl  disease.  1887  NICHOLSON 
Diet.  Card.,  Sagina..*Pear\  Weed;  Pearlwort.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1.  148  The  white  oxide  of  bismuth, 
now  more  generally  known  as  a  cosmetic  under  the  name  of 
*pearl-white.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pearl-white^ 
a  colour  ;  A  powder  made  from  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and 
sometimes  used  by  ladies  as  a  cosmetic.  1872  SYMONDS 
Introd.  Study  Dante  173  The  pearl-white  rose  that  opens 
to  the  rays  of  God's  immediate  glory. 

t  Pearl,  sh?  Obs.  [Goes  with  PEAKL  z/.2  q.v.] 
A  clearing  preparation  for  wine. 

1682  Art  <$•  Myst.  Vintners  $  Wine-Coopers  3  If  your 
Canary  hath  a  flying  Lee,  and  will  not  find  down,  draw  him 
into  a  fresh  Butt  or  Pipe  with  fresh  Lees,  and  give  him  a 
good  pearl  with  the  whites  of  8  Eggs,  and  beat  them  with 
a  handful  of  white  Salt.  Ibid.  16  A  Pearl  for  Muskadine. 
Ibid..  Then  beat  your  Butt  an  hour  ;  then  put  in  your 
Pearl.  Ibid,  43  The  same  Pearl  serves  for  White  Wine. 

Pearl  (pa-d),  sb$  lObs,  [perh.  a  transposed 
form  vi  prill>  pryll,  a  I5th  c.  van  of  BRILL  1; 
but  prob.  associated  in  colour  or  otherwise  with 
PEARL  sb.i]  A  local  name  of  the  fish  BBILL. 

a  1672  WILLUGHBY  Icthyogr.  (1686)  Tab.  F.  i  Rhombus 
non  aculeatus  Squamosus,  a  Pearle  Londinensibus.  1753 


called  in.  .the  west  of  England,  lug~a-Uaf.     1762  Ckron. 
Ann.  Reg.  148  Fish  brought  ..  867  Brill  or  Pearl.    1803  REES 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Bret)  The  pearl  .  .  likewise  obtains  the  name  of 
bret  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Pearl  (pa-il),  *M  [app.  another  form  of  PURL, 
q.  v.]  One  of  a  row  of  fine  loops  forming  a 
decorative  edging  on  pillow-lace,  braid,  ribbon, 
gold-lace,  etc.  Chiefly  in  Comb.,  as  pearl-edge, 
>,  -purl9  -tie  :  see  quots. 


The  oldest  spelling  seems  to  be  PURL,  app.  connected  with 
PURL  p.1,  but  whilst  this  has  become  established  technically 
in  the  machine-made  lace  trade,  popular  etymology  seems 
to  favour  the  spelling  6earlt  prob,  because  the  ornamental 
loops  somewhat  resemble  an  edging  of  pearl-drops. 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (i86;j)  214,  I  could  not 
always  control  a  certain  wandering  inclination  for  figured 
patterns  and  pearl  edges.  If  Mossy  had  an  aversion  to  any 
thing^it  was  to  a  pearl  edge.  1831  PORTER  Silk  Mann}. 
230  Ribands  are  frequently  ornamented  by  having  what  is 
called  a  pearl-edge  given  to  them.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile 
Mannf.  vii.  228  A  'pearl  edge',  or  something  similar,  is 
sewn  on  by  hand  round  every  edge.  1869  MRS.  PALLISER  Hist. 
Lace  iii.  26  The  flowers  are  connected  by  irregular  threads 
overcast  (buttonhole  stitch),  and  sometimes  worked  over 
with  pearl  loops  (picot\  To  these  uniting  threads,  called 
by  our  lace-makers  'pearl  ties'— old  Handle  Holme  styles 
them  '  coxcombs ' — the  Italians  give  the  name  of  *  legs ',  the 
French  that  of  '  brides  '.  1880  JAMIKSON,  Pear/,  a  kind  of 
ornamental  lace  used  for  edging ;  called  also  pearl-lace. 
1886  Casseirs  Encycl.  Diet.,  Pearl-purl,  a  gold  cord  of 
twisted  wire,  resembling  a  small  row  of  beads  strung  closely 
together.  It  is  used  for  the  edging  of  bullion  embroidery. 


PEARL-DIVING. 

Pearl  (pa.il),  v.i  [f.  PEAKL  sd.1  or  immed,  a. 
¥.perlery  i.perle.  Both  in  Fr.  and  Eng.  the  first 
part  found  is  the  pa.  pple.  (perlt>  pearled} ,  which 
may  have  been  formed  directly  from  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  adorn,  set,  or  stud  with  or  as  with 
pearls,  or  with  mother-of-pearl.    (Only  in /a. pple.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's^  T.  65  A  purs  of  lether  Tasseled 
with  grene  [v.  r.  5  AfSS.  silk]  and  perled  with  latoun.  1538 
ELYOT  Diet.,  Claims  is  a  garment  pirled  [1545  pyrled]  or 
powdred  with  spangles,  lyke  nayles  heedes.  1564  Reg, 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  308  Anecowip.  .with  ane  cover  peirfit 
with  cristallyne  within.  1593  NASHE  Chrisfs  T.  (1613)  144 
Women  (seeing  them  so  sumptuously  pearled  &  bespangled). 
1839  BAILEY  fiestus  iii.  (1852)  25  The  pictured  moon  Pearled 
round  with  stajs. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  pearly  drops. 

1595  B.  BARNES  Spir.  Sonn.  Ixxx,  A  morning-dew  perling 
the  grasse  beneath,  c  1595  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peter's  Conipl. 
21  You.. trees,  With  purest  gumrnes  perfume  and  pearle 
your  ryne.  1633  QUARLES  Di-v.  Fancies  \.  xviii,  The  Dew 
that  pearls  the  morning  grass,  a  1821  KEATS  CaHdore  90 
The  evening  dew  had  pearl 'd  their  tresses. 

3.  To  furnish  (a  stag's  horns)  with  pearls.     Only 
in  pa. pple. 

«57£  TURBERV.  Venerie  53  When  the  beame  is  great, 
burnished  and  well  pearled. 

4.  To  make  pearly  in  colour  or  lustre ;  to  suffuse 
with  a  pearly  light  or  hue. 

18..  MOIR  Snow  x\t  Chain  up  the  billows  as  they  roll, 
And  pearl  the  caves  with  light.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 
(1851)  I.  n.  n.  ii.  §  14  AH  the  other  whites  of  his  picture  are 
pearled  down  with  grey  or  gold.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk,  Italy 
<$•  Greece  (1898)  I.  iv.  71  The  peaked  hills,  blue  and  pearled 
with  clouds. 

6.  To  convert  or  reduce  (barley,  sago,  etc.)  into 
the  shape  of  small  round  pearls. 

1600,  etc.  [see  PEARLED ///.a.1  3].  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
1080  s.  v.  Sago,  The  starchy  matter,  .is.  .pressed  through  a 
metal  sieve  to  corn  it  (which  is  called  Pearling),  and  then 
dried.  1883  C.  H.  FARNHAM  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  383/2 
The  barley  for  soup  is  pearled  in  a  large  wooden  mortar 
with  a  pestle  shaped  like  a  pickaxe. 

6.  To  cover  (comfits)  with  a  coating  of  *  pearl ' 
sugar :  see  PEAKL  sbl  13.     Also  intr.  for  reft. 

1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  u.  162/2  They 
will  be  whiter  and  better,  if  partly  pearled  one  day  and 
finished  the  next.  Ibid.,  Put  some  of  the  prepared  comfits 
in  the  pan,  but  not  too  many  at  a  time,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  to  pearl  alike. 

7.  intr.  To  form  pearl-like  drops  or  beads. 
1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  507  With  siluer  deaw  vpon  the 

roses  pearling,    c  1626  Dick^  of  Devon,  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL 

II.  62  A  cold  sweat  pearld  in  dropps  all  ore  my  body.    1727 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Brewing,  It  flushes  violently  out 
of  the  Cock,  .  .and  then  stops  on  a  sudden  and  pearls  and 
smiles  in  a  glass  like  any  bottled  beer.    1891  Cornh.  Mag. 
Apr.  379  The  perspiration  pearls  down  your  face. 

8.  intr.  To  seek  or  fish  for  pearls. 

1639  [see  PEARLING  vol.  sb.  ij.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Aug. 
ir/i  An  Act  specially  dealing  with  the  natives  pearling. 
1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas,  Lost  Legion  (1897)  97  We've 
pearled  on  half-shares  in  the  Bay. 

t  Pearl,  v.2  Obs.  [Goes  with  PEARL  sl>.2 ;  app. 
from  PEAKL  $£.i,  in  reference  to  clearness  and  pel- 
lucidness.]  trans.  ?  To  render  clear  and  pellucid  ; 
to  clarify  (wine)  with  a  clearing  preparation. 

1682  Art  <y  Myst.  Vintners  <$•  Wine-Coopers  10  As  you 
pearl  your  Muskadine,  so  you  must  your  Malmosey,  but 
use  not  the  Whites  of  Eggs. 

Pearl,  v$  [cf.  PURL  z>.l]  'To  edge  with 
lace*  (Jamieson  1880).  See  PEARLED ppl.a.i 

Pearl,  variant  of  PUKL  v.  and  sb.  in  knitting. 

Pearlaceous,  occasional  var.  PERLACEOUS. 

Pearl-ash.  (pauliiej).  The  potassium  carbonate 
of  commerce,  so  called  from  its  pearly  hue.  Orig. 
only  in  pi.  pearl  ashes. 

a.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Ashes,.. divers  sorts  of 
ashes  imported  from  abroad :  as  pot-ashes,  pearl-ashes. 
1776  T.  CLEGG  in  T.  Percival  Ess.  III.  App.  335  Into  one 
vessel  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  pearl  ashes.  1811  A.  T. 
THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  321  It  assumes  a  spongy  texture, 
with  a  blueish  or  greenish  colour,  and  is  then  denominated 
pearl-ashes. 

ft.  1765  CROKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  $  Sc.  s.v.  /V/^uA,  The 
purity  of  pearl-ash  . .  points  out  the  method  in  which  it  has 
been  prepared.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  269 
Take  one  part  of  the  roasted  Ore,  3  of  Pearl  Ash.  1866 
ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  160  This  is  the  crude  potassium 
carbonate,  called,  when  purified  by  re-crystallization, 
Pearl-ash.. 

Pearl-barley.    [Cf.  PEARL  vl  5.]    Barley 

reduced    by  attrition   to   small    rounded   grains; 
used  in  making  barley-water,  broths,  and  soups. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  112.  2/2  The  Pearl-Barley 
bears  the  Preference.  1811  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Huso. 
Scot.  II.  App.  50  Pot  or  pearl  barley.  1875  Encycl.  Bnl. 

III.  376/2    Barley. .  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  outer 
cuticle,  which  forms  '  pot  barley '.     When  the  attrition  is 
carried  farther,  so  that  the  grain  is  reduced  to  small  round 
pellets,  it  is  called  '  pearl  barley '. 

Pea  rl-cli:ver.  One  who  dives  for  pearl- 
oysters.  So  Fea'rt-dtving1. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  863  The  greatest  length  of  time.lha 
Pearl-Divers  in  these  parts  can  hold  under  water,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  by  no  other  means  but  Custome  : 
For  Pearl-diving  lasteth  not  above  Six  weeks.     i-jfiArisons 
Voy.  n.  viii.  2r7  The  fish  that  is  said  frequently  to  destroy 
the  pearl-divers.     1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I. 
Diemerbroeck  relates  the  case  of  a  pearl-diver,  who,  uni 
his  own  eye  remained  half-an-hour  at  a  time  under  water, 
while  pursuing  his  hunt  for  pearl  muscles. 


PEARLED. 
Pearled ''p.uM, poet,  ps-alid),///.^.1  [f.  PEARL 

j/'.1  ami  V. '  1--EI).] 

1.  furnished,  set,  or  adorned  with  pearls;   com- 
posed of  or  lilted  with  pearl  or  nacre.     Chiefly  poet. 

1390  GOWEH  Conf.  I.  126  Many  a  perled  garnement  Km- 
bruudrcd  was  ayetn  the  dai.  a  1568  Watd  my  rud  Ladye 
that  /  litif  *,"*,  in  /laiimityne  Poems  658  With  peirlit  prcnis  of 
nacieuce,  1'W  hir  wirschup  to  weir.  1634  MILTON  Camus  834 
I'lie  water  Nymphs.. Held  up  their  pearled  wrists  and  took 
her  in.  1839  HAJI.EY  Festits  viii.  (1852)  04  Within  some 
jH-.-ulcil  and  coral  cave.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  m.  (1868)31 
t  l.ihttca . .  in  her  car  of  pearled  shells. 

t  b.  Containing  or  yielding  pearls.    Ol>s. 

1601  DOLMAN  I. a  1'rintaud.  Fr.  Acad.  in.  (1618)  853  This 
pearled  fish  maintaineth  the  kinde  thereof  by  the  egges 
which  it  breedeth.  1619  T,  MILLES  tr.  Mexiefs,  etc.  Treas. 
Anc.  <r  Mod.  T.  II.  976/2  Taking  pearled  Oysters. 

2.  Formed  into  pearly  drops ;  dew-besprinkled. 

<  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  ex.  ii,  As  thickly  sett.. As 
pearled  plaiiie  with  dropps  is  wett.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
llmtas  ii.  ii.  in.  Colonies  427  To  pearl  d  Auroras  saffron 
colour 'd  bed.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  vii.  i  Her  weep- 
ing eyes  in  pearled  dew  she  steeps.  1753  WARTON  Ode 
Approach  Summer  161  From  pearled  bush  The  sunny- 
sparkling  drop  I  brush.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit,  v.  (1875) 
219  That  lay  of  pearled  tears  is  the  wide-famed  Lament. 

8.  Formed  into  small  rounded  grains;  granulated. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvm.  xxiv,  The  Manna  on  each  leafc 
dul  pearled  lie.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  476/2 
This  peailcd  Nitre  is  good  in  all  hot  Diseases.  1885-94 
R.  BUDOBI  Eros  <$•  Psyche  Jan.  xviii,  A  honey-cake  Of 
pearled  barley  mtx'd  with  hydromel. 

4.  In  boiling  of  sugar  for  confectionery :  Brought 
to  the  degree  called '  pearl ' ;  see  quots.  and  PEARL 

si.1  13- 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Pearled  Boiling  of  Sugar(among 
Confectioners)  is  when  after  having  dipt  the  tip  of  one's 
Fore-finger  into  the  boiling  Sugar  ancl  applied  it  to  the 
Thumb,  a  small  Thread  or  String  continues  sticking  to  both. 
,  .This  degree  of  Boiling  may  also  be  known,  by  a  kind  of 
round  Pearls  that  arise  on  the  top  of  the  Liquor.  17*5 
BRADLEY  Fata.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sugar.  1741  Comfl.  Fam.-Pieee 
l.  i.  92  Boil  four  Pounds  of  Sugar  till  it  be  pearled. 

5.  Like  pearl  in  colour  or  lustre ;  pearly. 

1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Card.  209  The  red,  and 
pearled,  or  white  sort,  called  in  English,  Currans,  produce 
Hunches,  which  are  ripe  in  July.  1868  KINGSLEY  Christmas 
Day  5  Red  sun,  blue  sky,  white  snow,  and  pearled  ice. 

1 6.  Covered  with  a  pearly  scurf.  06s. 

16*7  S.  WARD  Woe  to  Drunkards  6  To  whom  are  all  kinds 
of  iliseases,  deformities,  pearled  faces,  if  not  to  drunkards? 

Pearled, ppl.a.*  [Cf.  PEARL  rf.4]  'Having 
a  border  of  lace;  ornamented  with  a  worked 
border'  (Jamieson  1825). 

11670  SrALDiNG  Trouli.  Chas.  I  (Spald.  Cl.)  II.  388 
Haddoche  prepairit  him  self  noblie  for  death. ..  He  had  on 
his  had  ane  white  pcrllit  mvtche.  He  had  no  cot,  bot  ane 
p.iii  .>f  blak  breikis.  1886  Casstlfs  Encyel.  Diet.,  Pearled, 
unfag  a  border  of  or  trimmed  with  pearl-edge. 

Pearler  (paulai).  [f.  PKAKLW.!  +  -En1.]  A 
trader  engaged  in  pearl-fishing ;  an  employer  of 
pearl-divers ;  also,  a  small  vessel  employed  in  this 
trade. 

1887  Standard  30  Apr.,  Unless  the  Colonial  authorities 
look  very  sharply  after  the  pearlers,  they  will  soon  exhaust 
the  banks.  1902  RUckw.  Mag.  Apr.  534/1  He.. had  been 
iti  his  time  soldier,  sailor,  missionary,  pearler,  outlaw  and 
mail-carrier. 

Pea'rlet.   rare.    Also  6  perllet,  9  pearl-let. 

Elini.  of  PEARL  si.l;   cf.  F.  perlette  (01560  in 
ittre),  \\..ferletta  seed-pearl.]     A  little  pearl. 
0569  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  I.  271,  61.  for  her 
half  yeres  wages  for  translating  the  Queues  perllets.    1841 
T.  J.  OUSELKY  Eng.  Melodies  64  The  infant  dew.. on  every 
bttde.  Like  pearl-lets  shower'd.     1847  J.  HALLIDAY  Rustic 
Hard  38  Who  circled  his  brow  with  pearlets  white? 

Pea'rl-fi:sher.     One  who  fishes  for  pearls. 

1748  Ansan's  I'oy.  IL  viii.  218  Great  heaps  of  shells  ..  left 
by  ttie  pearl-fishers  from  Panama.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
CUUMMOM  .y  Pearls  i.  4  He  had  practised  it  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  becoming  a  pearl-fisher. 

So  Pea-rl-fl'shery,  a.  the  occupation  or  industry 
of  fishing  for  pearls;  b.  the  place  where  this 
is  carried  on,  with  all  its  apparatus.  Pe.vrl-fi  sh- 
ln(f  =  pearl-fishery  a. ;  also  attrib. 

1667  SI-RAT  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  169  The  Pearl-fishing  is  dan- 
gerous, being  the  Divers  commonly  make  their  Will,  and 


rt  KWdtng.. concerning  Pearl-Funing  in  the  North  of 
reland.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  ii.  viii.  218  Haying  mentioned 
the  pearl-fishery,  I  must  . .  recite  a  few  particulars  relating 
thereto.  1765  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  131/2  A  very  profitable 
pearl  fishery  . .  in  the  river  Spey  in  Scotland,  c  1850  A  rat. 
A  Is.  (Rtldg.)  123,  1  then  engaged  myself,  with  the  other 
merchants,  in  a  pearl-fishery,  in  which  I  employed  many 
divers  on  my  own  account.  1901  Daily  Chron.  2  Oct.  6/4 
he  pearl  fishing  trade  of  Northern  Australia. 

Pea-rl-grass.    [f.  PEARL  rf.i  +  GRASS.] 

1.  The    large    quaking-grass,    ffriza    maxima. 
[From  the  shape  and  aspect  of  its  spicules.] 

1*33  JOHNSON  Gerardc's  Herbal  i.  Ixiv.  87  In  English  they 
it  I'earle-Grass,  and  Garden-Quakers.    1640  PARKINSON 

teat.  Bol,  xni.   xvi.    1166   The   greatest  white   Spanish 
Quakers,  or  Pearle  grasse. 

•  I'E.VUL  rf.l  8  b.     Also  pirl-grass. 

OyStftut.  Ace.  Scot.  XI.  374  Over-run  with  the  creeping 
WMU-I  rass,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  felt,  or  pirl-srass. 

Pearliness  (pdMlim-s).   [f.  PEARLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

rarly  quality  or  character. 

1860  SV.  COLLINS  Worn.  White  (1861)  121  Let  me  teach 
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I  you  to  understand  the  heavenly  pearliness  of  these  lines. 
1884  .SV.  Jaunt's  l,'oz.  5  Dec.  6/2  J'hat  pearliness  in  which 
lies  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  human  skin.  1893  J.  PULS* 
FORO  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  145  Let.. our  whole  spirit,  soul, 
and  flesh,  be  sacred  to  His  Humanity..,  that  through  His 
Pcarlineas  in  us  we  may  become  His  incorruptible  and 
eternal  race. 

Pearling  (paulirj),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  7  -ine,  7-9  -in.  [Goes  with  PEARL  sb.*, 
PEARLED  ppl.a. %:  see-iNol.]  A  kind  of  lace  of 
thread  or  silk,  for  trimming  the  edges  of  garments : 
also  called  pearling-lace.  In  pi.  pearlings,  edgings 
of  this  lace ;  also  transf.  clothes  trimmed  with  it. 

1621  Sc.Acts  Jos.  T/(i8i6)  IV.  625/2  That  no  persoun  of 
whatsoeuir  degrie  salhave  pearling  or  Ribbening  vpoun  bair 
Ruffes,  Sarkis,  Neipkines,  and  Spkkis,  except  pe  persounes 
before  priuiledged;  and  be  pearling  and  Ribbening.. To  be 
of  those  made  within  the  kingdome  of  Scotland.  1644  Sc. 
Acts  Chas.  I  (1819)  VI.  76/2  On  everie  cine  of  imported 
pearline  of  threid  or  silke  betuix  three  and  six  punds  .. 
oo  1200.  a  1700  Cock  Laird'iM.  in  Ramsay's  Wits.  (1877) 
II.  222,  I  maun  hae  pinners  With  pearling  {ed.  1829  purlins] 
set  round.  1724  in  Ramsay  Tea.-T.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  89  Sac 
put  on  your  pearlins,  Marion,  And  kyrtle*  of  the  cramasie. 
18x6  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  ix.  Let  Jenny  Dennison  slip  on  her 
pearlings  to  walk  before  my  niece  and  me.  1818  —  Hrt, 
Midi,  xxvi,  Pearlin-lace  as  fine  as  spiders'  webs. 

Pearling  (pS-jlirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PEARL  z;.1  + 
•ING!.]  The  action  of  PEARL  ».i,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Seeking  or  fishing  for  pearls.     Also  attrib. 
1639  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1817)  V.  259/1  The  patent. .  to  James 

Bannatyne  for  the  peirling.  Ibiil.  261/1  The  article  against 
Mr.  Mellwillis  patent  of  pearling.  1886  Pall  Mall  C.  25 
Aug.  ir/i  Their  rations  consist  of  only  a  little  flour  when 
they  are  engaged  in  pearling.  1887  Standard  30  Apr.  5/2 
The  most  important  of  the  Australian  pearling  grounds. 

2.  a.  Formation  into  pearl-like  grains  or  pellets ; 
b.  Coating  of  comfits  with  'pearl'  sugar:  see  PEARL 
v.1  5  and  6.    Chiefly  atlrib. 

1727  BRADLEY  Font.  Diet.  s.  v.  Caramel,  The  Fruits  being 
thus  dispos'd  on  the  Bottom  and  Sides  of  the  China-Dish, 
a  Pearling-Pot  is  to  be  used.  1839  [see  PEARL  z/.1  5).  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pearling.mill,  a  mill  for  preparing 
hominy,  pearling  barley,  etc.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  IL  161/1  A  ladle.. and  a  'pearling  cot  '...This 
last  somewhat  resembles  a  funnel  without  the  tube. 

3.  (See  PEARLY  a.  5  b.) 

1885  Pall  MallG.  20  Jan.  4/1  The  perfect  pearling  of  her 
runs  equalled  the  perfection  of  a  musical  box. 

Fea'rling,  ppl.a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

fl-  Forming  pearls  or  pearl-like  drops.   Obs. 

1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  155  Her  long  loose  yellow  locks 
lyke  golden  wyre,  Sprinckled  with  perte,  and  perling 
rtowres  a  tweene.  1596  —  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  50  But  rather  let., 
to  fall  Few  perling  drops  from  her  fair  lampes  of  light. 

2.  Fishing  for  pearls. 

1894  G.  BOOTHBY  In  Strange  Company  n.  iv.  (1806)  48/2 
Numbers  of  white-sailed  pearling  craft  dotted  the  bay. 

Pearlish  (pa  MliJ),  a.  [f.  PEARL  rf.i  -r  -ISH  i.] 
Slightly  pearl-coloured  or  pearl-like. 

1885  CLARK  RUSSELL  Strange  Voy.  I.  xviii.  260  The 
bluish  and  pearlish  tints  you  notice  in  oyster-shells.  1890 
—  Ocean  Trag.  II.  xviii.  96  The  pearlish  gleam  of  canvas. 

Pearlite  (psulait).    [f.  PEARL  sb.1  +  -ITE  i.] 

1.  Min.  Variant  form  of  PERLITE,  =  PEARL-STONE. 

2.  Metallurgy.  One  of  the  forms  in  which  carbon 
and  iron  are  combined  in  cast  steel :  see  quots. 

1889  Nature  14  Nov.  37/2  Prof.  Howe,  of  Boston, ..even 
suggests  mineralogical  names,  such  as*  cementite ',  'perlite  ', 
'  ferrite ',  for  the  various  associations  of  carbon  and  iron. 
1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  752^1  This  substance,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  pearlite,  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
thin  lamellae  of  ferrite  and  yet  thinner  lamellae  of  a  chemical 
combination  of  iron  and  carbon,  I'Vi  C,  which  bears  the 
name  of  cementite.  Low-carbon  irons  and  steels  are  com- 
posed of  a  conglomeration  of  ferrite  and  pearlite,  but  when 
the  carbon  reaches  about  0-8  per  cent,  the  ferrite  granules 
disappear,  and  only  the  pearlite  remains. 

Pea'rl-OJPSter.  A  pearl-bearing  bivalve  mol- 
lusc of  the  family  Aviculidse ;  spec.  Meleagritia, 
margarilifera  of  the  Indian  seas. 

1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  169  The  Pearl-Oysters 
are  so  very  hard  and  tough, . .  that  they  always  throw  them 
away.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  it.  viii.  219  The  pearl  oyster., 
was  incapable  of  being  eaten.  1863  C  R.  MARKHAM  in 
Intell.  Observ.  IV.  422  The  pearl  oyster.. is  not  in  reality 
an  oyster  at  all,  but  is  more  allied  to  a  mussel ;  having,  like 
the  latter  animal,  a  byssus,  or  cable  by  which  it  secures 
itself  to  the  rocks. 

Pea-rl-shell. 

1.  A  shell  having  a  nacreous  coating ;  mother-of- 
pearl  as  naturally  found.     Also  rhetorically,  some- 
thing resembling  such  a  shell. 

1614  SYLVESTER  llcthiilia's  Rescue  tv.  370  Her  soft  sleek 
slender  hands . .  With  purest  Pearl-shell  had  each  finger 
tipt.  1887  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  of  Marchcsa  II.  321  To 
send  schooners  to  the  northern  coast  for  pearl-shell  and 
gum-dammar.  1903  Daily  Chron.  30  Oct.  5/4  The  pearl- 
shell  from  which  mother-of-pearl  ornaments  are  made. 

2.  Any  shell  producing  pearls  ;  a  pearl-mussel. 
1788  REES  Chambers'  Cycl.,  Pearl  shell  or  gaper.    See 

Mya.  [Mya.  -a bivalve  shell  gaping  at  one  end..  .On  being 
squeezed,  they  will  eject  the  pearl.}  1813  JAS.  ARBUTHNOT 
Fishes  Buchan  32  Mytellus  Margariti/era,  Pearl  Muscle, 
vulgarly  called  Pearl  Shell. 

3.  attrib.  Of  or  resembling  a  pearly  shell. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Ode  Astnea  xvi,  Those  five  nimble 
brethren  small  Arm'd  with  Pearl-shell  helmets  all.  1894 
S.  FISKE  Holiday  Stories  (1900)  215  Hattie,  listening  with 
all  her  pcail-.shcll  cars. 

Ilcnee  Pea-rl-she'ller,  one  who  lishes.  for  jicarl- 
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shells ;  P«»Tl-»he  Uing  sb.,  the  collecting  of  pearl- 
shells  :  culj.  engaged  in  this. 

1887  Poll  MollC.  28  Oct.  n/i  Its  timber  and  pearl-shell- 
ing  industries.  Ibid.  11/2  Cossack  is  the  great  rendezvous 
of  the  pearl-shelling  fleet,  ll'id.  28  Nov.  12/1  Pearl  shelters 
.  .working  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  with  twelve 
schooners,  seventy-five  luggers,  and  642  men.  1889  H.  H. 
ROMILLY  Vcramiali  in  N.  Guinea  23  He  has  been  every- 
thing— overlander .explorer, gold-digger, pearl-shelter.  Ibid., 
Reports  of  pearl-shelling  and  Heche  de  Mer  fishing. 

Pea'rl-stone.  The  same  as  PERLITE. 

1800  HENKY  Kpit.  C/iein.  (i8oS)  364  The  same  skilful 
analyst  has  found  potash  in  Hungarian  pearl-stone.  1852 
'l'n.  Ross  HumboldCs  Trav.  I.  ii.  102,  I  consider  even  the 
pearlstone  as  an  unverified  obsidian. 

Pea'rlwort.  A  book-name  for  the  genus 
Sagina  of  caryophyllaceous  plants. 

1660  RAY  Catal.  Plantarum  151  Saxifraga  Anglica 
Occidentalium  . .  Pearlwort,  Chickweed-Breakstone.  1787 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  215  Sagina. ..  Chick- 
weed-Breakstone.  Trailing  Pearlwort.  1834  ^*  THOMSON 
W_ild  Fl.  (ed.  4)  III.  186  Pcarlworls,  inconspicuous  plants, 
with  narrow  leaves. 

Pearly  (pSuli),  a.  (adv.,  sb.)   [f.  PEARL  l  +  -T.] 

1.  Round  and  lustrous  likeapearl,asadewdrop,  etc. 
CI43O  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  242  Whan  Aurora, 

. .  Sent  on  herbys  the  peerly  dropys  sheene.  1508  DUNBAK 
Goldyn  Targe  14  The  perly  droppis  schake  in  silvir  schouris. 
1646  CRASHAW  Poems  113  The  treasure  of  thy  pearly  dew. 
1871  TYNDALI.  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  XL  342  The  little  pearly 
globe  which  we  call  a  dew-drop. 

b.  Like  pearl  in  appearance  or  lustre. 
1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  VI.  xviii,  The  siluer-Trent  on 
pearly  sands  dooth  slide.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for 
Year  II.  XL  136  Casting  its  pearly  seeds  for  the  young  to 
breed,  it  [the  silk-worm]  leaveth  its  silk  for  man.  1776 
GIBBON  Decl.  <f  F.  xi.  (1869)  I.  232  Her  teeth  were  of  a 
pearly  whiteness.  1811  PINKERTON  / 'elralogy  I.  380  Lustre, 
from  glimmering  to  shining ;  between  pearly  and  vitreous. 
1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  39^  A  tough,  pearly  opaque 
membrane,  termed  the  sclerotic  coat.  1873  Daily  Tel. 
26  May  4/1  The  pearliest  complexions  did  not  shrink  from 
exposure  to  the  morning  air. 

2.  Abounding  in,  having,  or  bearing  pearls. 
i6r9  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexia's,  etc.  Treas.  Anc.  AT  Mod.  T. 

II-  977/2  The  flesh. .or  body  of  the  Pearly  Oyster.  1714 
GAY  Ep.  to  Lady  24  Here  I. .call'd  the  Nereids  from  their 
pearly  cells,  a  1821  KEATS  Hyperion  L  355  Like  to  a  diver 
in  the  pearly  seas. 

b.  Abounding  in,  or  characterized  by,  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  nacreous. 

16157  MILTON  P.  L.  yn.  407  Through  Groves  Of  Coral 
stray. .Or  in  thir  Pearlie  shells  at  ease,  attend  Moist  nutri- 
ment. 1714  GAY  Trivia  III.  197  The  man  ..  that  on  the 
rocky  shore  First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat.  1776 
DA  COSTA  Conchol.  286  The  Pearly  Chambered  Nautilus, 
or  Sailor.  1822  OWEN  (title)  Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus. 

3.  Made  of,  set  with,  adorned  with  pearls  or  pearl. 
1742  COLLINS  Ode  to  Liberty  44  Deck'd  with  pearly  pride. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  n.  117  The  pearly  cup  Aleander  gave 
me.  Il'itt.  m.  212  Beside  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand. 
1853  C.  F.  ALEXANDER  Hymn, '  The  roseate  hues ',  Oh  !  for 
the  pearly  gates  of  heaven  1  Oh  !  for  the  golden  floor  1 

4.  Of  the  clear  greyish-  or  bluish-white  colour  of 
pearl. 

c  1790  I  MISON  Sch.  Art\\.6i  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  pleasing 
pearly  tints  are  to  be  preserved,  composed  of  verditer  and 
white.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Each  tt  All  iv.  53  Thedressing 
room  lamp  shed  a  pearly  light  through  the  room.  1872 
BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxix,  A  costume  of  pearly  grey. 

5.  Jig.    Exceedingly   precious  (like  a  precious 
pearl) ;  of  supreme  (spiritual)  purity  or  lustre. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  IV.  69  You  arc 
too  much,  too  pearly,  too  precious  a  treasure.     1893  J. 
PULSFORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  148  We  begin  to  long., 
that  we  may  be  pearly  and  Christ-like  throughout. 
b.  Having  a  clear,  round,  sweet  tone. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

6.  Comb.,  as  pearly-coated,  -coloured,  -teethed 'adis. 
1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  in.  Schism  401  By  night. 

the  Moon  denies  to  fading  Flowrs  Her  silver  sweat,  and 
pearly-purled  showrs.  1776  DA  COSTA  Conchol.  30  A  pearly- 
coated  Shell. 

B.  as  adv.  After  the  manner  of,  or  in  respect  of, 
pearl  or  pearls. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  m.  760  Here  is  a  shell !  'tis  pearly 
blank  to  me.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  193  The  little 
bell-flowers,  pearly  blue.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  n.  361/1  A  pearly^ustrous  material 

C.  sb.  in//.  Clothes  adorned  with  pearl-buttons, 
such  as  are  worn  by  costermongers.  (vulgar  colloq.) 

1886-96  MARSHALL  Pomes  fr.  '  Pink  'Ux ',  Bleary  Bill  60 
(Farmer)  Oh  I  why  are  vour  pearlies  so  bright,  bleary  Bill  I 
1897  Daily  News  27  Jan.  7/5  A  sharp-looking  urchin, 
wearing  a  complete  suit  of  coster  '  pearlies '. 

Fearmain  (pe«Mm?n).  Forms:  5  parmayn, 
permayn(e,parrnent;6-7pearernain(e,7-pear- 
main,(7  per-,  pear(e-,pair-,  pare-,peer-main(e, 
-mane,  -mayn,  7-9  pennain).  [ME.  a.  OF. far-, 
permain,  app.  ad.  L.  *parnianus  of  Parma :  see 
W.  Foersterin  Zeitschr.f.  Rom.  Phil.  i899,XXIII. 
433.  In  mod.Ger.  parmiine.] 

1 1.  A  variety  of  pear ;  app.  the  same  as  the 
WARDEN.  Obs. 

[1285  Ld.  Treas.  Roll  14  Ed-m.  /m.  i  Walterus  de  Burg< 
.  .reddidit  ad   Scaccarium  cc.    pira  parmcnnorum  el  duo 
media  vini  prose  et  Galfrido  de  Fomibus.  .et  \Val 
Billingeve.  .pro  ir.anerio  de  Runh-im  quod  de  Rege  teOMlM 
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vtUrnum,  An^lin.  .'  warden.      l6«I  [see  3). 
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2.  Name  of  a  variety  of  apple,  of  which  there 
are  many  sub-varieties. 

1597  GERARDE //£^fl/  m.  xcv.  1274  Of  the  apple  tree..  The 
sommer  Pearemaine.  . .  The  winter  Pearemaine.  1602  in 
Lylys  Wks.  (1902)  I.  492  Wee  haue  jenitings,  parernayns, 
russet  coates,  pippines.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xviii.  675 
The  Pearemaine,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was 
knowne.  1663-4  WOOD  Life  2  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  i  For  a 
peck  of  peermanes,  6 7.  j  given  to  Mary  to  fetch  them,  id. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb,  (1721)  II.  287  The  Russet  Pearmain 
..partakes  both  of  the  Russeting  and  Pearmain  in  colour 
and  taste,  the  one  side  being  generally  Russet,  and  the  other 
streak 'd  like  a  Pearmain.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  190/1  Hub- 
bard's  pearmain  ..  Autumn  pearmain.  .Adam's  pearmain.. 
Lamb-Abbey  pearmain.  1875  BLACKMORE  A,  Lorraine  III. 
vi.  81  A  tempting  and  beautiful  apple,  a  scarlet  pearmain. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

£1425  Voc,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  646/10  Hec  uolemnst  per- 
mayntre.  1483  Cath.  AngL  270/1  A  Parmayn  tre  (A. 
parment  tre),  volemus .,  a  wardentre.  1611  COTGR.,  Poire 
de  par  main,  the  Permaine  Peare.  1616  SUBFL,  &  MARKH. 
Country  Farme  395  It  is  grafted .. vpon  the  Thorne  or 
Quince-tree,  and  vpon  the  Peare-maine-tree.  1679  BLOUNT 
Anc.  Tenures  69  It  is  worth  the  observing  that  in  King 
Edward  the  firsts  time  Per  main -cider  was  called  wine. 

Fear  monger  (pev.im#  ng^-i).  [f.  PEAR  sb.  + 
MONGER.]  A  dealer  in  pears.  Usu.  in  alliterative 
phrase  as  pert  as  a  pearmonger. 

1565  T.  HARDING  Confut.  Jewell's  Apol.  v.  v.  247  Here 
pricketh  forth  this  hasty  Defender,  as  peart  as  a  peare- 
monger.  a  1732  GAY  New  Song-  on  New  Siwilies  9  Pert  as 
a  pear -monger  I'd  be,  If  Molly  were  but  kind.  1738  SWIFT 
Pol.  Conversat.  69  You  are  as  pert  as  a  Pearmonger  this 
Morning. 

Pears(e,  obs.  forms  of  PIERCE. 

Peart  (pi°Jt),  a.  Also  6  peirt,  6-  piert,  9 
peert.  A  variant  of  PERT  a.,  with  lengthened 
vowel,  found  already  in  I5th  c.,  and  formerly 
occurring  in  all  the  senses ;  still  widely  used  in 
the  dialects,  and  sometimes  as  a  literary  archaism 
or  localism  in  senses  no  longer  expressed  by  pert\ 
esp.  a.  Lively,  brisk,  sprightly,  active  ;  b.  Clever, 
intelligent,  sharp  of  comprehension.  See  PERT. 

Fea*r-tree.     Forms :  see  PEAR  sb.  and  TREE. 

1.  The  tree  which  produces  pears  :  see  PEAR  sb,  2. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  37  Of  gode  pertre  corns  god  peres.     1469 

Bury  Wills  (Camden)  46  The  frute  of  the  seid  pertre  and  of 
an  appultre.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Mar.  in  Crowes. . 
That  in  our  Peeretree  haunted.  1697  DRYDF.N  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  214  He  knew.. For  Fruit  the  grafted  Pear-tree  to  dis- 
pose. 1866  Treas.  Bot,  945  The  Common  Pear-tree,  Pyrus 
cotntnunis  . ..  The  branches  are  thorny. .Under  cultivation 
the  thorns  disappear. 

2.  The  wood  of  this  tree;  pear-wood. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner  s  Mag,  n.  xvi.  92  Smooth  dry  Box 
Wood  or  Pear-tree.  6-1850  Rudim.  Navtg.  (Weale)  134 
Pieces  of  pear-tree  or  box. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  in.  701  The  pertre  plaunte  is  sette 
in  places  colde.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy*  Q,  Old  seasoned  Peare- 
tree-wood. 

Peary,  variant  of  PEERY,  a  peg-top. 

Peas,  obs.  form  of  PEACE. 

Peasant  (pe-zant),  sb.  Forms:  a.  5  paissaunt, 
6  paisauute,  peisait,  peysant,  -aunt,  pesent, 
-aunt,  pezzant,  6-7  paysant,  pesant,  pezant, 
6-8  paisant,  6-  peasant.  £.  6  paysan,  -yne, 
peyaan,  7  paisau,  peasan.  [a.  AF.  paisant,  in 
OF.  pdisent i  paisant t  paysant  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.), 
mod.F.  paysan  (i3th  c.  in  Littre"),  f.  paist  pays 
country :— L,  ptigensis,  sc.  agert  the  territory  of 
a  pagus  or  canton,  the  country.  Cf.  It.  paesatto> 
Sp.  pa'isano.  The  £  forms  here  are  conformed 
(more  or  less)  to  later  Fr. 

The  OF.  ending,  -ant,  ~ent,  is  difficult.  It  cannot  repre- 
sent L.  -anus ;  French  etymologists  incline  to  refer  Palsent 
to  an  earlier  faisenct  formed  with  the  German  suffix  -inc, 
•ing:,} 

1.  One  who  lives  in  the  country  and  works  on 
the  land,  either  as  a  small  farmer  or  as  a  labourer; 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  any  rustic  of  the 
working  classes ;  a  countryman,  a  rustic. 

In  early  use,  properly  only  of  foreign  countries ;  often  con. 
noting  the  lowest  rank,  antithetical  to  noble ;  also  to  prince. 

a.  [1341-1  Year-bks.  16  Edw.  Ill,  Hill.  No.  13  (Rolls)  65 
Vostre  tenant .  .resceit  la  rente  par  mayne  des  paisanz  [v.  rr. 
paysayns,  paysains]  et  villeyns.]  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.) 
73  The  pore  comons,  laborers,  paissauntes  of  the  saide 
duchie  of  Normandie.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  46  The 
comen  people  and  peysantz  of  the  countree  assembled  in 
greate  nombre.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  57  The 
Peasant  he  should  labor  for  their  ease.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  III.  1199/1  The  pezzants  about  gathered  themselues 
togither,  and  set  vpon  him  and  his  souldiers.  1598  DALLING- 
TON  Meth.  Trau.  K  iv  b,  There  is  also  the  '  Subiect ',  that  is, 
the  poore  paisant  that  laboureth  and  tilleth  the  fiefs.  1642 
Naaman  275  Heaven  lies  no  more  open  to  a  Noble 
mans^5WTOrmances  and  merits,  then  a  pezants.  1664  H. 
MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  i.  xxii.  85  There  being  a  like  fear  of  it.. 
in  Princes  and  Peasants,  in  Gentle  and  simple,  1678  LOCKE 
in  Ld,  King  Life  77  In  Xantonge,  and  several  other  parts  of 
France,  the  paisants  are  much  more  miserable.  1761  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  61/2  An  address  lately  presented  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  Peasants,  assembled 
in  diet.  1807  WORDSW.  Wh.  Doe  VH.  313  Help  did  she 
give  at  need,  and  joined  The  Wharfdale  peasants  in  their 
prayers.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  \\\.  iii,  What  can  it 
signify,  .whether  a  man  be  called  a  labourer  or  a  peasant  ? 
1869  LECKY  fiurop.  fcfor.  (1877)  I.  i.  146  Had  the  Irish 
peasants  been  less  chaste,  they  would  have  been  more 


prosperous.  1878  SEELEY  Stein  I.  433  Famished  drudges., 
who,  if  they  cannot  be  called  serfs,  can  still  less  be  called 
peasants,  for  a  peasant  properly  so  called  must  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  land. 

0.  15x1  GUYLFORDE  PUgr.  (Camden)  64  They  herde  of  the 
peysans  and  suche  as  they  mette  that  alle  thre  Galeys  were 
reiecte.  1523  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902) 
I.  30  Victuaylys  ..  that  ,.  by  the  diligence  of  the  paysans 
myght  be  convaide  to  the  next  strong  holdys.  1550  J.  COKE 
Eng.  #  Fr.  Heralds  §66  (1877)  79  We  knowe  your  com- 
mons  be  vylaynes  paysynes,  not  able  to  abyde  the  coun- 
tenaunce  of  an  Englysheman.  1642  HOWELL  Twelve  Treat. 
(1661)  5  In  France  you  shall  see  the  poor  Asinln  Peasan 
half  weary  of  his  life,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  91  A  few 
miserable  boors,  or  paisans.  1690  LD.  LANSDOWNE  Brit. 
Enchanters  (1779)  177  A  rural  dance  of  Paisans. 

fb.  With  various  inferential   connotations  :  = 
Serf,  villein ;  also  boor,  clown.  Obs. 

i55oLATiMERZ.oj/*$Vr;«.  bef.Edw.  VI 'F3  They  oppressed 
the  poore.  They  made  them  slaues,  pesauntes,  villains  and 
bondmen  vnto  them.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  25/16  A  Pesant, 
vernat  serutts.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  EpUt.  344  Defaced 
by  a  companie  of  bussardly  pezantes.  1504  NASHK  Unfort. 
Trees.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  19  A  number  of  pesants  and  var- 
lets.  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Pesant^  clowne. 

fc.  Hence,  as  a  term  of  abuse  (cf.  villain) ': 
Low  fellow,  rascal.   Obs. 

c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  94  The  subiectes 
of  france,  in  reproche  of  whome  we  call  them  paisantes. 
1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)28  Base  heardgroom, 
coward,  peasant,  worse  than  a  threshing  slaue.  1598  SHAKS. 
Alerry  W.  n.  U.  294,  I  will  predominate  ouer  the  pezant, 
and  thou  shalt  lye  with  his  wife.  1601  YARINCTON  Two 
Lament.  Traj.  in.  ii,  Thou  weathercocke  of  mutabilitie, 
White-livered  Paisant. 

2.  attrib.    a.  Appositive,  That  is  a  peasant,  as 
peasant -proprietor ;  f  formerly,  sometimes  passing 
into  adj. :  Of  peasant  nature,  base.     Also  deriva- 
tives of  these,  as  peasant  proprietorship >,  peasant- 
proprietary  adj. 

c  1550  CROWLEY  Way  to  Wealth  B  iii  b,  The  pore  men 
(whom  ye  cal  paisaunte  knaues)  haue  deserued  more  then 
you  can  deuise  to  laie  vp.jn  them.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  n. 
ii.  576  Oh  what  a  Rogue  and  Pesant  slaue  am  I.  1702 
ROWE  Tamerl.  iv.  i.  1621  The  Peasant-Hind,  begot  and 
born  to  Slavery.  1862  H.  MARRVAT  Year  in  Sweden  II. 
391  A  peasant-boy  loved  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Odalbonde. 
1878  JF.VONS  Primer  Pol.  Econ.  x.  88  One  of  the  best  modes 
of  holding  land  . .  is  ..  peasant  proprietorship.  1896  Daily 
Tel.  5  Feb.  6/7  This  hardy  race  of  peasant -farmers.  1903 
Westm.  Gaz.  25  Mar.  2/1  The  peasant-proprietary  clauses 
did  not  work ;  rackrenting  continued,  evictions  increased. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peasant  or  peasants. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV  Induct.  33  This  haue  I  rumour'd 
through  the  peasant-Townes.  1813  W.  S.  WALKER  Poems 
84  Recent  from  toil,  the  weary  peasant-train  Reclined  their 
languid  limbs  along  the  plain,  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy, 
Arqud,  34  Where  In  his  peasant-dress  he  loved  to  sit.  1878 
N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  171  The  Tuscan  peasant-plays 
still  performed  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 

3.  Comb.,  as  peasant-shooting^  peasant-born  adj.; 
peasant-like  adj.,  like  or  proper  to  a  peasant. 

1600  HEYWOOD  -znd  Pt.  Edw.  IV,  Wks.  1874 1. 118  Pesant- 
like,  vnheard-of  treachery.  1703  STEELE  Tend.  Husb.  n.  I, 
What  a  Peasant-like  Amour  do  these  course  Words  import? 
2844  P.  HARWOOD  Hist.  Irish  Rcb.  145  To  check  the  system 
of  torture,  house-burning,  and  peasant -shoot  ing.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  E.  Europe  303  The  room.  .was.  .partly  peasant- 
like  in  its  appurtenances  and  partly  burgher-like.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  5  Nov.  2/1  A  grind  of  Greek  grammar  by 
night  will  not  eliminate  the  peasant  in  the  peasant-born. 

Hence  Pea-santess,  a  female  peasant;  Fea'sant- 
hood,  peasant  quality  or  condition ;  Pea'santship, 
peasanthood ;  a  peasant  community,  a  commune 
(Ger.  bauerschaft}. 

1841  H.  F.  CHORLEY  Music  $  Manners^  (1844)  III.  88  Here 
were  *peasantesses,  presiding  over  their  homely  wares  in 
enormous  winged  caps.  1889  tr.  Mine.  Carette's  Empress 
Eugenie  vii.  223  A  handsome  and  strong  peasantess  was 
selected  to  nurse  the  Prince.  1830  Examiner  773/1  The 
homely  dress  she  wore  in  the  days  of  her  *peasanthood. 
1762  tr.  Busching*s  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  339  These  prefecturates 
consist  of  parishes,  and  the  parishes  in  them  of  *peasantships, 
which  are  properly  small  villages,  .in  which  many  peasants 
reside  together. 

t  Pea'Sailt,  v.  Obs.  rare,  f  f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  make  a  peasant  of;  to  subject  as  a  peasant, 
bondman,  or  serf. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  \.  ii,  But  now  (sad  change  !) 
the  kennell  sincke  of  slaues  Pesant  great  Lords,  and  seruile 
seruice  craues.  Ibid.  in.  xi,  That  now  poore  Soule  (Thus 
pesanted  to  each  lewd  thoughts  controule). 

Peasantly  (pe'zantli),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs, 
[f.  PEASANT  sb.  +  -LY!.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  a  peasant  or  peasants. 

1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  n,  ix.  52  To  pray  and  require 
suche  paysauntlie  slaues  of  passage  and  recourse.  1598 
DALLINGTON  Meth.  7'rav.  S  j  b,  Vertue  makes  Nobility,  for, 
there  are  noble  Peasants,  and  peasantly  Nobles.  1611 
COTCR.,  Coteret^  ,,a  kind  of  peasant  lie  weapon  vsed  in 
old  time.  1659  Gentl.  Calling  v.  §  17  An  opinion  that  it  is 
a  mean  and  peasantly  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  give  him- 
self the  trouble  of  looking  after  his  fortune.  1697^  COLLIER 
fntmor.^Stage  v,  §3  (1730)  145  This  Peasantly  Expression 
[Sack-wine]  agrees  neither  with  the  Gentleman's  figure,  nor 
with  the  rest  of  his  behaviour. 

Peasantry  (pe-zantri).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -RY.] 

1.  Peasants  collectively ;  a  body  of  peasants. 

«i553  EDW.  VI  in  Burnet  Hist.  Rcf.  (1681)  II.  Collect. 
Records  70  The  Gentlemen  and  Servingmen  . .  ought  not  .. 
to  have  so  much  as  they  have  in  France,  where  the  Peasantry 
is  of  no  value.  162*  BACON  Hen.  VII  74  In  France,  and 
Italic,  and  some  other  Parts  abroad,  where  in  effect  all  is 
Noblesse,  or  Pesantrie.  1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  Vill.  55  A  bold 


peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  When  once  destroy 'd,  can 
never  be  supplied.  1817  COBBETT  Taking  Leave  6  The 
Labouring  classes.. are  called,  now-a-days,  by  these  gentle- 
men, 'the  peasantry'.  This  is  a  new  term  as  applied  to 
Englishmen.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  iii,  His  garb  was  un- 
like that  of  the  peasantry  of  Savoy.  1903  W.  RALEIGH 
Wordsworth  172  The  peasantry — if  that  word  may  be  used 
without  prejudice  to  designate  all  those  who  live  on  the 
land  by  their  own  labour. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  a  peasant ;  the  legal 
position  or  rank  of  a  peasant  (or  German  Bauer}; 
the  conduct  or  quality  of  a  peasant,  rusticity. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  \\.  ix.  46  (Qo.  i)  How  much  low 
Peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned  From  the  true  seede  of 
honour  ?  and  how  much  honour  Pickt  from  the  chaft . ,  of  the 
times.  1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  \\.  ix.  §  2.  74  Colours  so 
borne,  shew  Bastardy,  peasantry,  or  dishonor,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Rein,  (1759)1.332  Else,  as  a  Gentleman,  you  could  have  never 
descended  to  such  Peasantry  of  Language.  1762  tr.  Busching's 
Syst.  Geog.  IV.  208  Whoever  would  appear  at  the  Diet, 
must  previously  become  a  country-man,  or  assume  the 
peasantry.  1824  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Blakesmoor^  Till,  every 
dreg  of  peasantry  purging  off,  I  received  into  myself  Very 
Gentility. 

t  b.    A  small  territorial   division   in  Germany 
( =  Ger.  bauerschaff] ;  a  commune.  Obs.  rare. 

1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  348  One  hundred  and 
twenty-one  villageships  [  =  dorfschaften\  and  peasantries 
[  —  banerscka/teii], 

Peascod :  see  PEASECOD. 

Pease  (p«),j£.  Forms:  i  pise,  (piose),  1,4-5 
pyse,  4  peose,  4-6  pese,  peese,  pees,  5  pes,  Sc. 
pess,  5  (6  .5V.)  peise,  6  Sc.  pels,  6-7  peaze,  5-8 
(9  arch.}  pease  ;  6  pees,  peas  (also  7-9  in  comb., 
and  as  pi.  of  PEA).  PI.  a.  i  pisan,  pysan,  2-6 
pesen,  4  peosen,  -un,  4-5  pesyn,  5  pesone,  5-6 
peson,  6  peesen,  peasyn,  (paysen),  6-8  (9  dial. 
and  arch.}  peasen,  peason.  13.  4  peses,  -is,  6 
peeses.  7.  5-6  pese,  6-  pease  (as  in  sing.).  [OE. 
pise  (piose,  pyse}  wk.  fern.,  pi.  pisan,  a.  L.  pisa 
(pi.  •&),  late  collateral  form  (4th  c,  in  Palladius) 
of pisum,  pi.  pisajb.  Gr.  -nioov,  earlier  mVos,  pulse, 
pease.  In  ME. pese>  pi.  pesen\  i6th  c. pease,  pi. 
peasen, peses )  pease.  Through  this  reduction  of  the 
pi.  to  peset  pease  (identical  with  the  sing.),  which 
became  at  length  in  pronunciation  equivalent  to 
pes,  peas,  the  final  sibilant  was  c  1600  taken  for  the 
plural  s  (z\  and  a  new  singular  PEA1  arose,  q.  v.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms.  1.  Singular. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  1208  Lenticula,  piose.  ciooo 


13- .  K.  Alls.  5959  A  pese  nys  worth  thi  ricne  slaunder. 
1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  155  A  wastour.  .countede  pers  at 
a  peose  [1377  B.  vi.  171  pees]  and  his  plouh  bobe.  4:1380 
Sir  Ftrumb.  5847  By  Mahoun  y  nolde  jyue  a  pyse,  for  cryst 
ne  a!  ys  my^te.  1390,  c  1400  Pese  [see  B.  2].  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  273/1  A  Peise,  pisa.  1530  PALSGR.  158  Vnepoyx,* 
pees.  1580,  etc.  Pease  [see  B.  a].  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  I.  iv.  §  2  Of  the  bigness  of  a  great  Peaze. 

2.  Plural  (and  collective). 

a.  cj*$  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  1586  Pimm,  piosan. 
ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  180  Pisan . . gesodena  on  ecede  and 
on  waetre.  c  xaoo  Vices  <$•  Virt.  43  To  eten  benen  and  pesen. 
136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  176  A  potful  of  peosun.  Ibid.  285 
Poretes,  and  Peosen.  c  1383  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  648  C Uo- 
patra,  He  pouryth  pesyn  vp  on  the  hachis.  c  14*0  Liber 
Cocorum  (1862)  45  Take  boyled  water. .Sethe  in  by  pesone. 
1523  in  Visit.  Southwell  (Camden)  121  My  tuffall  of  paysen. 
1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthc  n.  (1541)  25  b,  Peasyn  are  muche 
inthe  nature  of  beanes.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  90  To 
take  up  peasen  out  of  y*  potte.  1545  Pesen  [see  B.  2],  1553, 
'573  Peason  [see  B.  i].  £1578  FROBISHER  in  Proc.  Rcc. 
Comm.  (1833)  561  But  one  hoggsed  of  rottyn  pesons  wch 
hogges  wolde  not  eytte.  1777  Poof  Robin  (N.t,  Cherries, 
gooseberries,  and  green  peasen.  1829  HONE  Poor  Hum- 
phrey's Cal.  May,  This  month  Mackarel  comes  in  season : 
And  also  reckon  upon  peason.  1880  BROWNING  Pietro  of 
Abaiw  xliii,  A  taste  ..  which— craving  manna— kecks  at 
peason. 

ft.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  189  A  potful  of  peses.  £1380 
WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  71  Pesis  ben  divers  from  whete. 
c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  915  Peeses,  foil. 

•y.  CI4OoMAUNDEV.  (1839) xi.  129 Thare groweth.. ne  benes, 
ne  pese.  Ibid.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  123  pai  hafe  nowber  peise  ne 
wortes.  Cl4*>  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  19  Take  whyte  pese 
and  wasshe  horn  wele.  c  1440  Alph.  Tales  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  241 
If  ye  fynd  bar  cale  &  peas  &  benys,  &  no  noder  meatt. 
1479  Acta.  Dom.  Concil.  (1839)  46/1,  iiij  bolle  pess.  1508 
DUNBAR  Flyting  w.  Kentudie  115  Thow  lay  full  prydles 
in  the  peise.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  10  Thy  beanes .. 
wolde  ranker  grounde  than  pease.  Ibid.  §  12  Two  busshels 
of  gray  pees.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i. 
89  Sum  vset  breid  of  ry,.  .sum  of  peise  or  beanes.  1681  [see 
B.  a].  1849  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Fitrm  I.  2456  Pease  are  sown 
by  hand. 

B.  Signification.   The  earlier  form  of  PEA1,  q.v. 

1.  The  plant,  PEA!  2.  With  denning  word, applied 
also  to  other  leguminous  plants,  as  Everlasting 
Pease,  etc. :  see  PEA  1  3. 

c  1000  [see  A.  i].  c  1380  [see  A.  2  ft].  14. .  Melr.  Voc.m 
Wr.-Wiilcker  625/13  Ordium,  faba,  pisa,  [glossed]  barlyche, 
beene,  pyse.  c  1415  Vac.  ibid.  664/22  flee  pisa,  pese.  / 
fata,  bene.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  II.  viii.  80  In  this  contret 
[Perse]  groweth  a  pese  whiche  is  so  hoot  that  it  skaldetd 
the  handes  of  them  that  holde  it.  1551  TURNER  ilcrtal  \. 
Piij  b,  The  herbe  whiche  groweth  in  woddes..with  floures 
lyke  vnto  a  pease.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  (1580)  54  " 
yeldeth  nothing  els  but  Wheate,  Barley,  Beanes,  and  Peason. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra-u.  182  Carauances  or  Indian  Pease 
1676  GREW  Aitat.  Leaves  ii.  §  9  The  Leaves  of  Beans  ai 
j  Peasen.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  s.  v.,  That  sort  called  Feast 


PEASE. 

Everlasting,  hath  a  very  fine  flower  or  blossom.  1795  BURKE 
T/i.  Scarcity  Wks.  VII.  408  My  ground  under  pease  did 
not  exceed  an  acre.. but  the  crop  was  great. 

2.  A  single  seed,  a  pea  (PEA'  i).  Obs.  or  arcH. 

Often  used  as  a  standard  in  comparison  of  size. 

c  looo,  c  woo,  1361,  c  1385  [see  A.  2  «].  1390  Gow: '•'•Con/. 
II  275  He  wol  ayeinward  take  abene,  Ther  he  hath  lent 
the  smale  pese.  <r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  158  Men  fynden 
M,mme  [Dyamandes]  as  grete  as  a  pese.  1545  RAYNOLD 
Hrrtlt  Mankynile  69  Make  pylles  of  them  to  the  Tjyggenesse 
of  pesen.  1580  LVLY  Eupkues  Ep.  Dcd.  (Arb.)  215  As  lyke 
as  one  pease  is  to  an  other.  1631  B.  JONSON  Jlfafn.  Lady 
v.  v,  I'll  cleanse  him  with  a  pill,  as  small_as  a  pease.  1649 
A  Ross  Alcoran  406  A  Pigeon  being  by  him  taught  to  come 
and  pick  a  Pease  out  of  his  ear.  1678;.  PHILLIPS  Tavemier's 
'/>,.;•  n.  xv.  183  A  few  flat  Peason,  bruis'd,  and  steep  d  half 
an  hour  in  water.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens 
No.  37  (1713)  L  240  Rebellion  and  Witchcraft  are  as  like  as 
two  Pease.  1713  DERIIAM  Phys.-Theol.  vill.  vi.  (1727)  387 
note.  It  grows  bigger,  to  the  size  of  a  large  white  Pease. 
1885  94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  $  Psyche  Sept.  ix,  A  little  bleb, 
no  bigger  than  a  pease. 

t  D.  As  a  type  of  something  of  very  small  value 
or  importance.   Obs. 

13. .,  1361,  c  1380  [see  A.  i].  a  1400-50  Alexander  3370 
Loke  quare  it  profet  bam  a  peese,  all  baire  proud  strenth. 
1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trio,  n,  Al  our  penaunce  without 


Arilhmetique.  Yet  neither  brauls  nor  ciphers  worth  a  peaze. 

o.  Green  pease,  ^  peasen=  green  peas:  see  PEA1 

I  b.     Also  the  name  of  a  variety  green  when  ripe. 

r  1440  Anc.   Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  426  Take 

yonge  grene  pesen,  and  sethe  horn.     1496  Naval  Ace. 

Hen.  VII  (1896)  166  Green  pesyn  at  viijd  the  bussell.     i6ao 

VENNER  Via  Ktcta  vii.  133  There  are  three  sorts  of  Pease. . 

the  white-Pease,   the  gray-Pease,  and  the  greene-Pease. 

The  two  first  are  vsually  eaten  greene  before  they  be  ripe. 

1651-7  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling (1820)  4  About  the  bigness 

of  a  green  pease.    1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  II.  191 

Scarce  have  you  tasted  green  pease  or  strawberries,  before 

they  are  out  of  season.     1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the 

Ranker  l.  v.  98  They  were  quite  used  to  pluck  green  pease. 

1 3.  //.  The  eggs  or  spawn  of  fishes :  see  PEA  l  4. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xin.  xxvi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 

female  leye]>  egges  ober  pesen.  Ibid.,  Alle  be  egges  ober  pesen 

[that]  be|i  itouched  wib  be  mylke  of  be  male  schal  be  fisch. 

f4.  =hsue-pea\  see  ISSUE  f  A.  15.  Obs. 

1604  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  in.  (1713)  718/2  Pisa  Rubra, 

Reef  Pease. .  .These  are  stronger  than  the  former,  and  attract 

Humors  more  powerfully. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pease-bannock,  -bloom, 
-blossom  (also  attrib),  -cart,  -earth,  -field, -haulm, 
-hull  (-hole,  -hele,  -hule,  HULL  sbl  i),  -porridge, 
-pottage  (also  altrib.),  -pudding,  -rick,  -stack, 
-swad;  pease-fed,  pease-like  adjs. ;  pease-bolt  — 
pease-straw  (obs.  or  dial.);  f  pease-bread,  bread 
made  of  pease-meal ;  f  pease-earthnut,  the  HEATH- 
PEA;  f  pease-eddish,  pease-etch,  pea-stubble: 
see  EDDISH  a,  ETCH  sb.  ;  pease-hook  =  pea-hook 
(PEAl?);  t  pease-hooker  =  prec.  (obs.);  fpease- 
loaf,  a  loaf  of  pease-bread  (obs.') ;  pease-make, 
•meak  (dial.),  an  implement  with  a  long  handle 
and  a  crooked  iron  at  the  end,  used  to  pull  up 
peas,  =  MEAK  sb. ;  pease-meal,  meal  made  by 
grinding  peas ;  also  fig.  a  medley,  '  mess '  (quot. 
1820) ;  t  pease-rise,  -straw,  -stubble  =  pea-rise, 
etc. :  PEA  l  7.  Also  PEA SECOD. 

1814  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xvii,  Breaking  them  [long  fasts] 
with  sour  milk  and  "pease  bannock.  1675  LISTER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  X.  391  They  call  the  second  sort  the  *  Pease-bloom 
Damp,  because,  as  they  say,  it  smells  like  Pease-bloom. 
1590  SHAKS.  tllids.  N.  in.  I.  189  Bat.  Your  name  honest 
Gentleman  ?  Peas.  "Pease  blossome.  [1774 :  seepea-blossom, 
PEA'  7].  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  355  Airing  their 
. .  pease-blossom  breeches.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  45 
With  strawisp  and  "peasebolt,  with  feme  and  the  brake, 
For  sparing  of  fewel,  some  brewe  and  do  bake.  1674 
RAY  S.  4  E.  C.  Words  74  Pease-bolt,  i.  e.  Pease-straw, 
£ss.  c  1415  I  'oc.  in  Wr.. Wiilcker  657/28  Pant's  pisacius, 
"pesbred.  1601  DENT  PatMv.  Heaven  91  Hee  [the  cove- 
tous man]  will  eat  pease  bread,  and  drinke  small  drinke. 
1593  NASHF.  Four  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  232 
They  mounted  into  the  "pease-cart  in  Cheape-side  and 
prracht.  i6i6Si-RFL.&  MARKH.  Country  Farme 550 Neither 
is  it  ever  sown  upon  the  fallowes,  but  upon  the  "Pease- 
earth.  1548  TI'RNER  Nantes  of  Herbes  18  Astragalus,  .may 
be  called  m  english  "peaserthnut.  1693  ROBINSON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XVII.  826  Lathyrus  titberosns,  call'd  . .  Pease- 
Earthnut,  digg'd  up  and  eaten  by  the  poor  People.  1804 
l>rx<  i  MB  Hertfordsh.  Gloss., */V«w-^<rWw,peas-stuDble.  1886 
F.LWORTHY  \V.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Pease-crrish.  1573 
TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  47  White  wheat  vpon  *peaseelch  doth 
grow  as  he  wold,  But  fallow  is  best.  Ibid.  45  Fat  "peasefed 
swine.  1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1865)  I.  31 
They. .got. .unto  the  Fence  of  Capt.  Almy's  "Pease-field. 
1431  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  II.  233  "Pesehalme  \d.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1739)  197  Cr 


ir  LK.  orn.  11.  209  i  ney  are  now  lost,  or  convertea  to 
other  Uses,  even  literally  to  Plough-shares  and  Peas-hooks. 
[1833:  see  pea-nook,  PEA!  7.]  1641  BEST  Farm.  Jits. 
(Surtees)  57  Then  doe  wee  seeke  out  our  "pease-hookers, 
grmde  them  [etc.].  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  yn.  194,  I  sette 
*>wre  patentes  and  sowre  pardounz  at  one  *pies  hele  !  [r.  rr. 
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Hongur.  .beot  so  be  boyes,  he  barst  neih  heore  ribbes,  Nedde 
Pcrs  wib  a  "peose  lof  1-preyed  him  to  leue.  1765  Chron.  in 
Ann,  Keg,  117/1  They  fell  upon  [them]  with  such  arms  as 
;hey  had,  "pease-makes,  hedge-slakes,  etc.  [1834:  see/ca- 
make,  PEA  '  7.]  1810  Hlackw.  Mag.  VII.  469  Nothing  but  a 
"peasemeal  of  clishmaclavers.  [1830:  wze  pea-meal,  PEA*  7.] 
1841  J.  AITON  Dmicst.  Econ.  (1857)  '35  "ive  barley-meal  or 
pease-meal,  but  not  bean-meal.  1538  BALE  Tkre  Lawes 
1566  They  loue  no  *pese  porrege,  nor  yet  reade  hearynges  in 
lent.  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  vii.  (1877)  1. 172  Hewes 
as. .pease  porrige  tawnie.  1669  PEPVS  Diary  7  Apr.,  This 
house  being  famous  for  good  meat,  and  particularly  pease- 
porridge.  1605  ARMIN  Foolc  upon  f.  (1880)  38  In  Lent, 
when  *pease  pottage  bare  great  sway.  Ibid.,  Thus  simple 
lohn.  .dyed  the  inside  of  his  pocket,  pease  pottage  tawny. 
1670  EACHARD  Cant.  Clergy  20  [HeJ  had  much  better  chuse 
to  live  with  nothing  but  beans  and  pease-pottage.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  F  20  *Pease-pudding  not  boiled 
enough.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  165  The 
roads  were  better,  and  not  so  much  like  peas-pudding.  1530 
PALSCR.  352/3  "Pease  reke,  pesiere.  lljfi:  see  pea-rick. 


I  have  bought,  cijij  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright 
Voc.  156  Depessas,  «pese  stree.  1580  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878) 
134  Choose  skilfullie  Saltfish  ..goe  stack  it  vp  drie,  With 
peasestrawe  betweene  it,  the  safer  to  lie.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  375  An  ox  will  eat  pease-straw  as  greedily  as 
he  will  hay.  1513  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  34  In  some  places 
they  sowe  theyr  wheate  vppon  theyr  "pees  stubble.  (1807: 
see  pea-stubble,  PEA  '  7.) 

t  Pease,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  3-5  palse(n,  pay- 
se(n,  3-6  peyse(n,  4-5  pese(n,  pees,  5  peese, 
(pesse),  5-6  pease,  6-7  peaze,  (7  peeoe).  [ME. 
paise-n,  a.  OF.  paist-r,  paisie-r,  f.  pais,  PEACE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  peace  between,  reconcile  (two 
persons,  or  one  person  with  another). 

c  1175  LAY.  8783  penche  of  mine  neode  And  paise  \f  1205 
sxhtne]  me  wit>  Romleode.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  12029 
Vor  bis  trespas  He  }ef  be  king  tuelf  hundred  marc  &  ipaised 
was.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17083  Ur  Misted  leuedi  nu  be  And 
pais  us  wit  hi  suet  sun.  01400-50  Alexander  5362,  I  prai 
fe.. pesse  now  my  childire.  Ibid.  5370  pus  ware  bai  bath 
pesed.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gl.  215  He  peased  them  & 
accorded,  a  165*  BROMB  Mad  Couple  l.  L  Wks.  1873  I.  a 
He  has.  .peec'd  me  with  my  Unkle. 
b.  intr.  To  make  peace,  be  reconciled. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3371  po  he  adde  dijt  al  bat  he 
wolde  &  ypaised  (v.  r.  paysed]  wib  is  fon.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vii.  §  17  The  two  Kings  peaced  againe,  and 
setled  a  new.. league. 

2.  trans.  To  quell  the  wrath  or  hostility  of,  to 
appease   (a  person) ;   to   satisfy,   content.      Also, 
to  calm  the  feelings  of,  quiet,  pacify. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12060  Shryfte . .  peseth 
God  whan  he  ys  wrote,  c  1440  Promt.  Para.  395/1  Peesyn, 
or  styllyn  of  wrethe.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  vii.  (1520) 
157/1  For  to  peas  the  comyns  the  Duke  of  Sufiblke  was 
exyled.  I5«6  TINDALE  Matt,  xxviii.  14  And  yf  this  come 
to  the  rulers  eares,  we  wyll  pease  him,  and  make  you  safe. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  Pref.  5  Whiche 
doeth  so  peyse  the  minde  that  it  be  not  tossed.  1561 
NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorbodtic  ill.  i,  Their  death  and  myne 
must  peaze  the  angrie  Gods. 

3.  To  make  satisfaction  or  amends  for.  rare. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5570  And  bey  mowe  peyse 

here  dedys  ylle. 

4.  To  reduce  to  peace,  set  at  rest,  still,  quell, 
appease  (strife,  wrath,  etc.).     Also,  to  quiet,  calm, 
still,  pacify  (sorrow  or  violent  feeling). 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  97  pus  gate  was  bat  werre 
pesed.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  Pro!.  98  (Harl.  MS.)  For 
fat  wol  lorne  rancour  and  desese  To  accord  and  loue  and 
many  rancour  pese  (so  Corp.,  Lansd. ;  Ellcsm.  etc.  apese). 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  427  b/2  To  pease  alle  dyscordaunce 
and  stryf.  1541  BECOM  News  out  o/  Heaven  Early  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  49  Able  to  nease  the  divine  wrath. 

6.  To  reduce  (a  country  or  community)  to  a 
state  of  peace  or  tranquillity ;  to  pacify. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  8372  (GBtt.)  f>e  kingriche  . .  bu  had  gret 
malese  For  to  stabil  it  and  to  pese  [other  MSS.  in  bin  pesj. 
1407  BP.  ALCOCK  Mans  Perfect.  C  iij  b,  Obedyence . .  peasilh 
all  r  worlde.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  70  (Art.  Peace 
c.  7)  That  realme  . .  to  be  defended,  peased  and  gouerned 
after  right  and  equitie. 

6.  To  reduce  to  stillness  or  silence ;  to  quiet. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11549  When  be 
noyse  was  wel  pesed.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4320  He 
sal  trobel  the  se . .  And  pees  it  and  make  it  be  stille.  c  1450 
Ihesu,  Mercy  113  in  Pol.  Ret.  *  L.  Poems  (1866)  106  Ful 
gret  clamour  ban  gon  bou  pese.  1536  TJNDALE  Acts  xv.  13 
The  multitude  was  peased  and  gaue  audience. 
b.  intr.  (for  reft.)  To  become  still. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4159  Sone  as  be  wedire  wex  wele  & 
be  wynde  pesid. 

Hence  f  Pea-sing  vtl.  sb.  Obs. 

CI175  LAY.  11664  P6  w'sc  °f  Hsse  londe  Makede  paisinee 
[c  1205  hustingt].  I4»5  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  268/2  For  }>e 
pesinge  of  diverse  cleymes.  ^1440  I'romp.  Pan.  395/1 
Peesynge,  or  qwemynge,  pacificacio.  1629  WOTTON  Let.  to 
Sir  E.  Bacon  m  Reliq.  (1672)  445  The  King  of  Spain,  upon 
the  peazing  of  his  affairs  in  Italy,  .was  resolved  [etc.]. 

Pease,  obs.  f.  PEACE,  PEISE  v.  and  sb.,  PIECE. 

Feasecod,  peascod  (przk<>d).    Now  arch, 
or  dial.    Forms:  4  pees-,  4-6  pese-,  4-7  pes- 
5  peys-,  4-6  -codde,  -code,  5-7  -cod,  6-  pease- 
ood,  7- peascod.     [f.  PEASE  J*.  + COD  j*.1]     The 
pod  or  legume  of  the  pea-plant ;  a  pea-pod. 


PEAT. 

shyll.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  >'.  /-.  n.  iv.  52,  I  remember  ill' 
wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her.  1755  SMOLLEIT  £>WM  . 
1803)  IV.  72  A  post  that  will  not  afford  victuals,  u>  not 
worth  a  pease-cod.  1794  COLKRIDCK  Part.  Oicilt.,  One 
^easecod  is  not  liker  to  another.  1878  H  UXLEY  Pkysiofr, 
120  The  pea  that  may  be  extracted  from  a  ripe  peascod. 
t  b.  In  mock  imprecations.  Obi. 

1606  DAY  He  of  Guls  v.  i.  (1881)  98  Not  come  !  a  pescod 
on  him  !  165*  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  218  Ho  now  ! 
pescods  on  it,  Crauford  Lord  Lindsay  puts  me  in  minde 
of  him. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ptasccod-cart ;  fpeaso- 
ood  ale,  (?) ;  peasecod-bellicd  a.,  epithet  of  a 
doublet  fashionable  about  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century,  having  the  lower  part  stiffly  quilted  and 
projecting ;  shotten-bellied ;  (also  peasecod-doub- 
let) ;  peaseeod  boat,  a  boat  resembling  a  pease- 
cod  (cf.  PEA-POD  a);  peaseeod  cuirass,  a  cuirass 
made  like  the  peasccod-bellied  doublet ;  t  peaseood- 
plvun,  name  of  some  variety  of  plum ;  tpeasecod- 
time,  the  season  for  peas;  fpeaseood-tree,  the 
BEAN-TREFOIL  or  Anagyris. 

1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  «,  Epigr.  (1867)  144  Thy  tales 
taste  all  of  ale.  Not  of  "pescod  ale,  syr,  my  tales  are  not 
stale.  1846  FAIRHOLT  Costume  263  The  long-breasted  doub- 
lets . .  were  carried  down  to  a  long  peak  in  front,  from  whence 
they  obtained  the  name  of  '  peascod-bellied '  doublets. 


not  so  sumptuous  as  the  roofs  of  gundaloes.  1715  tr.  C'tess 
D^Anois'  Wks.  374  You  would  have  thought  him  some 
Draught-Horse  taken  from  a  'Pease-cod  Cart.  1597  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  IV,  II.  iv.  413,  I  haue  knowne  thee  these  twentie 
nine  yeeres,  come  *Pescod-time.  1611  COTGR.,  Anagyre, 
the  plant  called  Beane  Trifolie,  or  "Pescod  tree. 

Peaaen,  peason,  obs.  or  dial.  pi.  of  PEASE. 

Peaseweep :  see  PEESWEEP. 

Pea-soup.  Also  pease-soup,  [f.,  PEASE  sb., 
PEA  l  +  SOUP.]  A  soup  made  from  peas.  Also 
attrib.  (chiefly  in  reference  to  its  usual  dull  yellow 
colour  and  thick  consistency). 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  21  Apr.,  I  refused  ham  and 
pigeons,  pease-soup,  stewed  beef.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
N.  S.  Walls  (cd.  3)  II.  205  With  a  sort  of  pea-soup  com- 
plexion.  1835  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  629/2  Mr.  Effingham  Wil- 
son's pea-soup  and  porter  dinners.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  1 5  Mar. 
3/3  A  peasoup  fog  in  March  is  going  a  liltle  too  far  m  the 
way  of  meteorological  jokes. 

Hence  Pea--son:py  a.  colloq. ,  resembling  pea-soup 
(said  esp.  of  a  thick  yellow  fog). 

1860  RUSSELL  Diary  in  India  II.  i.  6  Half-an-hour  or  so 
had  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  dreamy,  pea-soupy  kind  of 
existence.  1883  W.  SHARP  in  Gd.  Words  Nov.  723/2  The 
'  pea-soupy '  character  so  distinctive  of  those  [fogs]  m  cities. 

Peasse,  variant  of  PEISE  Obs. 

Feastone  (pi'st^n).  [f.  PEA  l  +  STONE  so.] 
A  variety  of  limestone  consisting  of  large  rounded 
grains  like  peas ;  also  called  PISOLITE. 

i8ji  URE  Diet.  Cliem.,  Peastone,  a  variety  of  Limestone. 
1876  PACE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xvii.  311  Pisolite  or  pea- 
stone  when  the  grains  are  large  and  pea-like. 

Peasy  (p<~'«).  ".    [f.  PEASE  sb.  +  -T.] 

1.  Sc.   Abounding  in  or  composed  of  peas,  as 
peasy  bannock. 

2.  a.  Of  the  size  of  peas.     b.  Of  the  appear- 
ance, colour,  etc.  of  peas  or  pease-meal. 


is  found  in  large  blocks  near  the  surface  of  the  moors. 

Peat1  (pft).  Forms:  3-6  pete,  (5-6  pett, 
5-7  Pet),  5-9  peet,  6-7  St.  peit(t,  6-  peat.  [In 
ijth  c.pete,  in  Anglo-L.  peta,  known  from  c  1200 
in  Scoto- Latin  documents,  where,  like  the  associated 
turbo,  'turf,  it  was  app.  from  the  vernacular. 
Origin  unknown :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  (With  a  and  //.)  A  piece  of  the  substance 
described  in  sense  2,  cut  of  a  convenient  form  and 
size  for  use  as  fuel,  usually  roughly  brick-shaped. 
(Chiefly  Se.  and  north,  dial.) 

(c  i«x>  in  L iber  de  Metros (Bann.  Cl.)  76  Tantum  terre  mee 
..ubi  sufficienter  possint  exsiccare  petas  suas  et..hberum 


Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  488  Henrico  de  Horneby  el 
Emerico  ad  petas  fodiendas  et  cariandas,  fas.     i»99  ijJJ 
500  In  163  carratis  petarum  cariandis  391.  8rf.)   1333  fatenl 
Roll  7  Edvi.  Ill,  I.  m.  24  Redditum  octo  carectarum  tui 
barum  que  dicuntur  petes  cum  pert'  in  Skypwyth.   c  1400 
Burgh  Laws  c.  35  (Sc.  Stat.  I)  Na  man  aw  to  punde . .  )>aim 
at  bryngis  wodd  or  petys  hot  for  wodd  or  petys.     1497  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  1. 344  Item,  for  petis  and I  cotis  to 
schip  ..  viij,.  vjrf.    ,SJ8  LELAND  /««.  V.  £,_ Oftentimes^ 


'ii-».  .->.¥,  tjnviri)  i  ne  i  case-iiKc  oon  01  oecus.    l*7/4~  I 
see  pea-like,    PEA"    7.]      1361   LANGL.   P.   PI.  A.   vii.  166 


the  fire-place.    Ibid,  xviii,  1  asked  y< 
of  course  you  brought  two. 

+  b    A  turf  or  sod  in  general.  Obs. 
,570  LEVINS  Manip.  212/16  A  Peate.cr*". 


PEAT. 

Apol.  for  Actors  i.  22  Of  turfe  and  heathy  sods  to  make 
their  seates,  Framed,  in  degrees,  of  earth  and  mossy  peates. 
1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog.  i.  314  Their  Corps  are  Covered 
with  green  Peats,  The  place  full  sett  with  flowers. 

2.  Vegetable  matter  decomposed  by  water  and 
partially   carbonized   by   chemical   change,   often 
forming  bogs  or  *  mosses '  of  large  extent,  whence 
it  is  dug  or  cut  out,  and  *  made '  into  peats  (in 
sense  i). 

1428  in  Sir  W.  Fraser  Wemys*  ofW.  (1888)  II.  56  To  wyn 
and  ger  laboure ..  turfe  pete  and  hathir..quharsumeuir  thai 
may  be  fundin  wythin  the  said  landis.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
§  775  Turfe  and  Peat  and  Cow-sheards  are  cheape  Fuel. 
1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  \.  2  An  unctuous  bituminous 
earth,  which  the  country  People  cut..,  making  Turfe,  and 
Peate  thereof.  1754  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  xviii,  In  digging 
of  Peat,  there  have  been  found  Fir-trees  of  a  good  magni- 
tude. 1803  WALKER  in  Trans.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.  II.  3  Peat 
is  a  word  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  but 
seldom  to  be  found,  till  of  late  years,  in  English  authors. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  233  Accumulations  of  partially  de- 
composed vegetable  matter  form  the  substance  known  as 
peat  or  turf, 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.      a.    attributive,  as  peat- 
barrow,  -bed,  -brick>  -charcoal,  -cokej  -creel,  -dealer, 
-earth,  -fire,  -fuel,  -gast  -ground t  -knife,  -marsh, 
•moor,  -mouldt  -mud,  -pit,  -smoke,  -soil,  -swamp, 
-wain,  -water\    b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as 
peat-caster,  -casting,  -cutter,  -cutting,  -digger^  -fitter ; 
•making\  C.  instrumental,  as /^a/-#?/0«r^, -m?^^, 
-smoked  &&$$.     For  other  combinations,  with  many 
illustrative  examples,  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  Geol.  Field  ^^  Spread  it  over 
the  whole  vast  *peat-bed.  1897  R.  MUNRO  Prehist.  Probl. 
254  A  machine  for  making  *peat-bricks.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVII.  £53/i  Incorporating  pitch  or  rosin  melted  in  a  caul- 
dron with  as  much  of  the  peat-charcoal  ground  to  powder 
as  will  form  a  tough  doughy  mass,  which  is  then  moulded 
into  bricks.  1870  (title)  On  the  Economical  Production  of 
Peat  and  Peat-Charcoal.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  228 
*  Peat -coloured  streams  splashed  down  these  valleys.  1579 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  192  Breking  of  thair  *peit 
creilHs  and  sleddis.  1756  COLLET  m  Phil.  Trans.  L.  114  No 
body  happened  to  be  there  at  that  thne  but  the  *peat-cutters. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  IL  (1723)  127  The  said 
Trees  are  ..  found  very  seldom  unless  in  this  *  Peat-Earth. 
1754  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  xvi,  My  Landlady  sat . .  by  a  little 
*peat-fire  in  the  middle  of  the  Hutt  1866  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
xix,  Over  the  peat  fire  sat  a  very  old  man.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  ZVzw«(i8i3)  109  Digging  and  curing  *peat-fuel  upon 
Dartmoor.  1856  EMERSON  Eng:  Traits  iv.64  Oars,  scythes, 
harpoons, .  .*peat -knives,  and  hay-forks.  1884  A.  CAMPBELL 
Rec.  Argyll  310  The  people  would  be  all  off  at  *peat-making, 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  \\.  (1723)  82  The  squa- 
mose  Covers  of  the  Germina  or  Buds .  .are  found  in . .  many 
*Peat  Marshes.  1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  215  In  June, 
1747,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found  six  feet  deep,  in  a 
*peat-moor  in  the  Isle  of  Axholm.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n. 
xxvi.  372  It  appeared  as  if  *peat-mould  had  been  strewn 
over  it.  1814  SCOTT  Way.  Ixvii,  Poor  old  Janet,  bent  double 
with  age  and  bleared  with  *peat-smoke.  1896  N.  MUNRO 
Lost  Pibroch  19  The  step-mother  ..  with  hate  in  her  *peat- 
smoked  face.  1578  Knaresborough  Witts  I.  133  Thre 
*peate  waynes. 

d.  Special  Comb, :  peat-ash,  the  ash  of  burnt 
peat ;  peat-bank,  a  bank  from  which  peats  are  cut; 
peat-bog,  a  bog  composed  of  peat;  peat-coal, 
a  soft  earthy  lignite;  \  •&eo&-QQt&,~  peai-house ; 
peat-flannel,  flannel  with  peat  in  its  contex- 
ture ;  peat-hag,  broken  ground  whence  peats  have 
been  dug:  see  HAG  sb* ;  peat-house,  an  out- 
house in  which  peats  are  stored  ;  peat-machine, 
a  machine  for  grinding  peat  and  pressing  it  into 
'  bricks'  for  fuel ;  peatman,  a  man  who  digs,  dries, 
or  sells  peats  for  fuel ;  peat-marl :  see  MABL  sbj- 
i  c;  t  peat- mire,  a  miry  peat-bog ;  peat-pan:  cf. 
PAN  j£.i  8,  quot.  1875;  peat-pot,  a  hole  out  of 
which  peats  have  been  dug  and  in  which  water  has 
collected ;  peat-road,  a  rough  track  on  a  mountain- 
side for  the  hauling  down  of  peats ;  peat-spade, 
a  spade  made  of  a  shape  for  cutting  and  *  casting ' 
peats ;  peat-stack,  a  stack  of  peats  built  up  to  dry 
for  fuel ;  peat-wool,  wool  impregnated  with  peat ; 
also  attrib.  Also  PEAT-MOSS,  -REEK. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  70  Turf  and  *Peat- 
ashes  must  needs  be  very  rich.  1887  MRS.  SAXBY  Lads  of 
Lunda  (1888)  198  A  snow-wreath  ..filled  one  of  the  *peat- 
banks,  a  pit  some  six  feet  deep,  1775  LIGHTFOOT  Flora 
Scot.  219  Andromeda  . .  in  *peat-bogs  in  the  Lowlands  not 
unfrequent.  1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  213  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  European  peat-bogs  are  evidently  not  more 
ancient  than  the  age  of  Julius  Cesar.  1859-65  PAGE  Geol. 
Terws-2%-2  Lignite  beds. .others  soft  and  earthy,  and  known 
as  (*peat-coar.  1898  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Mar.  187/2  '  *Peat 
flannel  '—for  so  it  is  called— is  a  fine,  delicately  shaded 
flannel,  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  peat  in  its 
contexture.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Mtdl.  xii,  Warstling  wi' 
hunger  and  cauld  . .  upon  wet  brae-sides,  *peat-hags,  and 
flow-mosses.  1842  G.  TURNBULL  in  Proc.  Bcrw.  Nat,  Club 
II.  No.  10.  8  Brown  barren  moors,  varied  with  peat-hags 
and  covers  of  whins  and  of  broom.  1339-40  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  538  Super  reparacione  del  *Pethouse.  1580 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  320  Within  the  peithous  of 
the  neddir  bailye.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  1^9  Betty 
Landsborough  ..  set  him  to  chop  wood,  and  stack  it  in  the 
little  peat-house.  1821  Examiner  \  Apr.  207/2  As  James 
Johnstone,  *peatman,  was  levelling  moss.  1479  Priory  of 
Hexham  (Surtees  No.  46)  51  Habent  communam  de  *Pet- 
myre  . .  ad  fodiendum  et  capiendum  inde  petas.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  *Peeat-6ant  a  very  hard  stratum  below 
the  peeat,  impregnated  witli  iron,  impervious  to  water. 
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<ri4as  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vin.  xxiv.  46  And  hyd  thame  in 
a  *pete-pot  all.  ITZI  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  268  Out  of  the 
Peat-Pot  into  the  Mire.  1800  A.  CARLYLE  Autobiog.  28 
Their  eldest  son . .  having  missed  the  road . . ,  fell  into  a  peat 
pot,  as  it  is  calledj  and  was  drowned.  1871  JENKINSON 
Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1870)  121  Mount  the  hill  by  a  *peat- 
road,  which  leads  to  Eel  Tarn.  1573  Richmond  Wills 
(Surtees)  242  A  gavelocke,  ij  hacks,  iij  *peatspades,  ij  flainge 
spades,  a  garthe  spade,  vijj.  1802  C.  FINDLATER  Agric. 
Sure.  Peebles  208  The  peat-spade  is  furnished  with  a 
triangular  cutting  mouth,  as  also,  with  a  cutting  wing  on 
the  right  side, . ,  to  cut  the  half  decayed  wood  found  mixed 
with  the  moss.  1583  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  577 
Certane  houssis,  barnis  and  *peitstakis.  1802  SCOTT  Let, 
to  Ellis  in  Lockhart,  The  formidable  hardships  of  sleeping 
upon  peat  stacks.  1898  C/tamo.  Jrnl.  Mar.  187/1  *Peat- 
wool  dressing.  This  surgical  wool  is  extremely  absorbent.. ; 
its  deodorising  power  is  great. 

[Note.  As^efe  has  from  the  beginning  been  applied  in  the 
north,  not  to  the  substance,  but  to  a  shaped  and  prepared 
piece  of  it  (cf.  the  expressions  ' to  make  peats ',  'peat- 
making  "),  the  suggestion  is  offered  that  we  may  have  in  it 
one  of  several  instances  in  which  a  word  orig.  meaning 
'  piece '  has  become  at  length  the  term  for  a  piece  of  some 
particular  substance.  If  this  be  so,  there  may  be  etymolo- 
gical connexion  with  the  stem  Pette-  which  gave  med.L. 
#efiat  pecia  (:— *pettid)t  It.  pez&a,  F.  piece^  'piece ',  and  is 
held  to  be  of  Celtic  origin  (Thurneysen  Keftoroman.  20). 
The  Old  Celtic  entries  in  the  Book  of  Deer ^  have/tf/,  genit. 
fettet  in  sense  '  portion,  piece ',  with  which  Stokes,  Goidelica 
(ed.  2)  120,  compares  Q\\.pit  portion  of  food  (in  terc-fttt  leth- 
/It).  (This  word  is  supposed  to  have  passed  into  Goidelic 
from  a  Brythonic  dialect ;  cf.  Welsh  peth  portion.)] 

Peat-  (p*t).  Obs.  or  arch,  [Common  from 
£1570  to  1640;  re-introduced  by  Scott.  Origin 
uncertain.  (Not  Sc.,  exc.  in  sense  3.) 

Cf.  MDu.  /(£/£, in  Kilian  1599,  'god-mother  *f  also  =_^/>k«, 
god-daughter,  'lustrica  filiola,  filia  injtialis,  vulgo  profilia  '. 
(See  also  PET.)] 

f  1.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  to  a  girl  or 
woman  =  pet  of  a  woman ;  hence  with  various 
shades  of  meaning  =  girl  simply,  light  or  merry 
girl,  fondled  or  spoilt  girl,  etc.  Obs. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  103  Alas  good  simple 
peate,  Of  dull  and  feeble  braine.  15716  T.  NEWTON  Lemnie's 
Complex.  (1633)  245  To  invite  and  call  into  their  companies 
some  beautiful!  Damosels,  and  pleasant  Peats  to  passe  away 
the  time  more  merrily.  1581  RICH  Farew.  Milit.  Prof. 
(1846)  172  Being  halfe  convicted  by  the  confession  of  the 
gentle  peate,  his  new  wife.  1593  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moon 
ix.  G  iij,  Here  might  you  many  a  Shepherdess  have  seen, 
. .  Lettice  and  Parnell  prety  louely  peates.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr,  i.  i.  78  A  pretty  peate,  it  is  best  put  finger  in  the 
eye,  and  she  knew  why.  1605  JONSON,  etc.  Eastw.  Hoe  v. 
i,  God's  me  life,  you  are  a  peat  indeed  1  163*  MASSINGER 
Maid  of  Hon.  u.  ii,  Of  a  little  thing  You  are  a  pretty  peat, 
indifferent  fair  too. 

b.  Applied  to  a  pet  animal. 

a,  1577  GASCOIGNE  Praise  P.  Sparrow  Wks.  (1587)  285  As 
if  you  say  \>\&fend  cut  Phip,  Lord,  how  the  peat  will  turne 
and  skip. 

2.  As  a  term  of  obloquy  for  a  woman  :  esp.  in 
proud  peat.  Obs.  in  1 7th  c.,  but  revived  by  Scott. 
1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Dram.  Pers., 
Fallace.  Deliro's  wife  and  Idoll,  a  proud  mincing  Peat,  and 
as  peruerse  as  he  is  officious,  a  1623  FLETCHER  Wife  for 
Month  i.  i,  And  ye  proud  peat,  He  make  you  curse  your  in- 
solence. 1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvii,  Ere  he  [Rothsay] 
takes  back  yonder  proud  peat  to  his  table  and  his  bed, . . 
Douglas  must  be  King  or  Scotland.  1895  Miss  TYTLER 
Macdonald  Lass  xii.  164  You  were  always  a  proud,  un- 
daunted peat  of  a  lass. 

b.  Applied  as  a  term  of  dislike  to  a  man. 

[By  Scott  and  his  imitators.] 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  li,  '  I  have  angered  the  proud  peat  , 
now ',  he  said  to  himself,  '  by  finding  out  a  likeness '.    1866 
Gd.  Words  a  Apr.  267/2  The  presumptuous  peat  1  the  light- 
headed auld  fule  !  to  mint  sic  madness. 

1 3.  '  Formerly,  a  lawyer,  supposed  to  be  under 
the  peculiar  patronage  of  any  particular  judge, 
was  invidiously  termed  his  peat  or  pet1  (Scott 
Redgauntlet  Let.  xiii,  note).  Hence  t  Peatry, 
f  Pea  tship,  the  personality  or  office  of  a  peat. 


Ibid.  225  Old  Nevoy  by  all  is  judged  such  a  sott,  That  his 
peatship  could  never  be  thought  worth  a  groat.  Yet  John 
Hay  of  Murie,  his  peatry,  as  X  hear,  By  virtue  of  his 
daughter,  makes  thousands  a  year.  Newbyth  heretofore 
went  snips  with  the  peats,  Bot  haveing  discovered  them 
all  to  be  cheats,  Resolves  for  the  future,  his  sone  Willie 
Baird,  Shall  be  Peat  of  his  house,  as  well  as  Young  Laird. 
c  1680  Scot.  Pasquils  (1827)  xxiL  49  Sat.  on  Font.  ofStairst 
His  mother's  tongue  learn'd  him  his  father's  law;  Lyke 
prentice  taught  the  trade  by  ear,  but  book,  In  seaven  years 
petship  e'er  he  wrote  or  spoke.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet 
Let.  xiii,  As  like  being  akin  to  a  peatship  and  a  sheriffdom, 
as  a  sieve  is  sib  to  a  riddle. 

Peatery  (prtari).    [f.  PEAT  i  +  -EBY  ;  in  the 

forms  petary,peatary  after  med.(Anglo-)L./rf#r*Vz, 
f.  peta  peat.]  A  place  from  which  peats  are  dug 
or  ( cast ' ;  a  peat-bog  or  -bank. 

\c  1200  in  Liber  de  Melros  (Bann.  Cl.)  76  Sciatis  me  dedisse 
..quandam  partem  petarie  mee  in  territorio  de  faringdun. 
*337  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  536  notet  In  peteria  de 
Beaurepaire,  pro  fpcali  pro  Abbathia.]     1810  C.  CHALMERS 
Caledonia  II.  m.  viii.  338  [He]  granted  them  a  peatary.   1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.E.  Bord.  1. 175  Gathered  specimens 
of  a  Callitriche  in  the  peatery  at  Grant 's-house.    1872  COSMO 
INNES  Scott.  Legal.  Antiq.  227  They  say  upon  their  oath 
that  the  burgesses  cut  their  peats  in  the  petary  of  Waltam-    I 
shope.      1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.    Ice  Age  xxiii.  308   Petaries    | 
became  frequent  objects  of  grant  to  the  abbots  and  convents    I 
during  the  Scoto-Saxon  period.    1901  Dundee  Advertiser 


PEA-VINE. 

S  June  5  Here  also  are  the  peatries,  where  no  end  of  that 
valuable  commodity  may  yet  be  had. 

Peat-moss,    [f.  PEAT  i  +  Moss.] 

I.  1.  A  peat-bog:  the  regular  name  in  the  North. 
ciafio  Newminster  Cartul.  (Surtees)  71  Per  viam  qua 

vocatur  Petemosway.  1343  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  30 
My  peat  mosse  at  ye  Stonyford  bryge,  and  ye  peat  cole  there 
bulded.  1765  DOUGLAS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  187  In 
almost  every  peat-moss,  there  are  the  remains  of  oak  trees. 
1831  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  213  Gradual  conversion  of  adry 
tract  into  a  swamp,  and  lastly  a  peat-moss. 

b.  Without  a  or//.:  The  substance  peat. 
1830  Kyle  Farm  Rep.  42  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knew!.,  Must. 
Ill,  Peat  moss  was  ..  regularly  mixed  with  it  in  layers. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xx.  202  The  fires  were  of  peat- 
moss greased  with  the  fat  of  the  bird-skins. 

II.  2.  The  bog-moss  (Sphagnum) ;  pi.  the  family 
of  mosses  that  grow  in  peat-bogs,  rare. 

1880  BRAITHWAITE  (title)  The  Sphagnacea  or  Peat  Mosses 
of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Fear-tree.  Name  for  several  leguminous  trees 
or  shrubs  with  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  pea. 

a.  The  genus  Caragana,  of  Siberia,  China,  etc. 

b.  The  tropical  genus  Sesbania.    c.  JEschynomtne 
(dgati)  grandiflora,  of  the  East  Indies,  cultivated 
in  tropical  countries,     d.  Adenanthera  pavonina 
of  the  East  Indies  (Coral  Pea-tree),  called  also 
Red  Sandal-wood,  e.  The  Common  Laburnum.  St. 

i8u  POI.LOK  in  D.  Pollok  Life  157  The  pea-tree  bended 
its  modest  head,  covered  with  locks  of  lovely  yellow.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  219  Caragatia,  the  Siberian  Pea  Tree.  Ibid. 
855  Pea-tree,  Sesbania.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Pea-tree, 
Chinese, ..Coral,.. West  Indian. 

Feat-reek,    [f.  PEAT  i  +  REEK  rf.i,  smoke.] 

1.  The  smoke  of  a  peat-fire.     Also  atlrib. 

1803  SIR  A.  BOSWELL  Spirit  of  Tintoc  Poet.  Wks.  (1871) 
120  He  smelt  like  apeat-reek  warming  pan.  1860  G.  H.  K. 
in  Vac.  Tour.  164  They  aver  that  it  is  the  loss  of  the  peat- 
reek  and  its  creosote,  which  now  goes  un  the  grand  stone 
chimney.  1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxii.  308  There  was 
a  scent  of  peat -reek  in  the  air. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  whisky  distilled  over  a  peat- 
fire  and  so  supposed  to  be  flavoured  with  peat- 
smoke;   orig.  the  produce  of  a  moorland  illicit 
still,    '  mountain   dew ' ;    also    loosely,   Highland 


The  '  peat-reek '  flavour  is  really  that  of  amyl  alcohol,  due 
to  imperfect  rectification. 

1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.  (1876)  91  A  male  o'sic 
food,  washed  down  by  a  few  glasses  of  peatreek.  1862 
R.  H.  STORY  in  Athenzum  30  Aug.  270  We  sat  till  twelve 
o'clock,  paying  our  devotions  to  the  peat-reek.  1870  1.  K. 
HUNTER  Studies  131  A  shoemaker,  who  . .  had  imbibed 
strongly  of  peat-reek  whisky. 

Featy  (p«"  ti),  a.  [f.  PEAT  1  +  -y.]  Of  the  nature 
of  peat ;  abounding  in  peat. 

1765  DOUGLAS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  183  To  free  the  blue 
from  the  peaty  matter.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  PI.  (1796) 
III.  813  On  Hampstead  Heath  near  London,  in  dry  peaty 
places.  1875  CROLL  Climate  <?•  T.  xv.  244  A  thin  seam  of 
peaty  matter, . .  along  the  bottom  of  a  bed  of  clay. 

Peaucellier  cell  (p0sely«  sel).  [I'"rom  name 
of  the  inventor,  Lieut.  Peaucellier,  1864.]  A  plane 
linkage  consisting  of  a  jointed  rhombus  fixed  by 
three  bars  to  two  distinct  centres,  so  that  when  it 
oscillates  about  these,  its  angle  opposite  to  the 
centres  describes  a  straight  line,  thus  developing 
a  rectilineal  out  of  a  circular  motion. 

1875  CAVLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  IX.  317  The  assumed 
transformation  . .  can  be  effected  immediately  by  a  Peau- 
cellier cell. 

II  Feau-de-soie  (po  dpswa-).  [F.  peau  de  sote, 
lit.  'silk  skin,  silk  kid', introduced  in  the  second 
half  of  the  igth  c.  as  a  trade  name,  referring  to  the 
somewhat  leathery  consistence  of  the  silk ;  peril, 
suggested  by  the  earlier  term  (for  a  different  material) 
pou-de-soie :  see  PADUASOT,  POHLT-DE-SOIE.]  A 
rich  and  somewhat  thick  silk  with  a  dull  satin  face 
on  both  sides;  also  applied  to  various  inferior  imi- 
tations of  this,  and  now  (1904)  chiefly  used  in  the 
trade  to  designate  those  called  '  Rhadzimirs". 

1866  READE  Griffith  Gaunt  xvii.  II.  56  Mrs.  Gaunt. .gave 
her  the  promised  petticoat,  and  the  old  Peau  de  soie  gown. 
1902  Civil  Service  Supply  Ass.  Price  List  Nov.  340  Silks, 
Satins,  etc. — 22  in.  Peau  de  Soie  2/4  to  2/11. 

Peauter,  obs.  form  of  PEWTER. 

Feavey,  pevy  (p?-vi).  U.  S.  [From  the  sur- 
name, Peavey,  of  the  inventor.]  A  lumberer's  cant- 
hook  having  a  spike  at  the  end  of  the  lever. 

1878  Lumberman  s  Gaz.  16  Mar.,  The  best  cast  steel  Pevy 
made  in  the  world.  1893  Scribncrs  Mag.  June  714/2  Tie 

--.(which 


callused  by  peavies  and  poles. 

Pea-vine.  U.  S.  [f.  PEA  J  +  VINE.]  a.  Th 
'vine',  or  climbing  stem,  with  its  foliage,  of  the 
pea-plant,  or  of  any  plant  called  'pea',  b.  Name 
for  two  leguminous  plants:  (a)  the  Hog-peanut 
(see  Hoc  *M  13  d)  ;  (/>)  an  American  vetch,  View 
americatta,  Pea  Vine  of  California. 

1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  6  Jan.  in  W.  Stork  Ace.  E.  Flon, 
25  The  last  frost  killed  the  ..  pea-vines,  sun-flowers,  [etcj. 
1835  W.   IRVING   Tour  Prairies  47  The  horses  banqueted 
luxuriantly  on  the  pea-vine.     1841  CATI.IN  N.  Amer.lni 
(1844)  II.  xxxiii.  17  The  grass  is  filled  witli  wild  pea-vines. 


PEAW. 

t  Peaw,  dialectal  var.  of  Po,  peacock.    Obs. 

1719  STRACHF.Y  in  I'liil.  Trans.  XXX.  970  Next  under  the 
three  Owl  Veins  is  the  Peaw  Vein,  so  denominated  because 
the  dial  is  figured  with  Kyes  resembling  a  Peacock's  Tayl, 
..wlmli  1'ii'l  in  lliis  Country  [Somerset!  Dialect  is  called 
a  Peaw.  [Cf.  peacock-coal,  s.  v.  PKACOCK  sb.  5  b.J 

Peawe,  obs.  f.  PEW.  Pea- weevil :  see  PEA  1 
7.  Peax,  obs.  f.  PEACE,  PIECE.  Peaze,  obs.  f. 

1'KASK,  1'EISE. 

II  Feba  (prl«).  Zool.  [Shortened  from  Tnpi 
tatu-peba,  i.  e.  tatu  armadillo,  and  peba  low.]  An 
American  species  of  armadillo,  Tatusia  (Dasypus) 
fcl>a,  found  from  Paraguay  to  Texas ;  the  Seven- 
or  Nine-banded  Armadillo. 

[1648  MARCGRAVF.  Hist.  Nat.  Bras,  231  Tatu  peba  Brasili. 
ensibus,  armadillo  Hispanis.} 

1834  Penny  Cyd.  II.  352  The  feta.. called  by  the  Gua- 
ranis  tatttuhffu,  or  black  tatu,  is  extremely  common  in 
Paraguay.  Ibid.,  The  length  of  the  peba,  from  the  snout 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is  about  sixteen  inches,  that  of  the 
tail  fourteen...  It  is  commonly  called  in  Brazil,  tatu-peba. 
1893  MIVART  Types  Anim.  Life(\tyj)  259  The  peba  or  nine- 
banded  armadillo  ranges  from  Paraguay  to  Texas.  1896 
List  Anittt.  Zool.  Sot.  195  Peba  Armadillo. ..  South  America. 

Pebble  (pe'b'l),  sb.  Forms :  a.  i  papol-, 
popel-stan,  6  pipple-,  pypple-,  pibple-stan(e ; 
also6poppell,  7  pipple.  Ii.  .jpobble;  3-6puble-, 
4  pibbil-,  6  pybble-ston ;  6  pyble,  6-7  pible, 
6-7  (dial.  -9)  pibble ;  6-  pebble,  (6-7  (dial.  -9) 
peable,  peeble,  7-8  peble).  [Existing  in  many 
forms,  some  going  back  to  OE. ,  the  phonetic  rela- 
tions of  which  are  obscure,  and  as  yet  undetermined.] 

1.  A  stone  worn  and  rolled  to  a  rounded  form  by 
the  action  of  water;   usually  applied  to  one  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  less   than  a  boulder  or 
cobble.    Also,  a  stone  similarly  rounded  by  attrition 
of  ice  or  sand.   (OE.  examples,  see  PEBBLE-STONE.) 

c  1*90  .V.  Eng.  Leg^.,  Magdalena.  469  Huy  i-sei^en  hi  be 
stronde  :  a  luytel  child  gon  pleye  with  publes  on  is  honde. 
13..  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  A.  117  For  vche  a  pobble  in  pole  per 
py}t  Watz  Emerad,  saffer  ober  gemme  gent.  154*  BOORDE 
Dietary  x.  (1870)  253  Ryuer  or  broke  water,,  .ronnyng  on 
pibles  and  grauayl.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  47/7  A  Pebble, 
stone,  calculus.  1624  13p.  HALL  Sernt.  at  Re-edifudChapell 
of  Earlg  of  Exceter  in  Var.  Treat.  (1627)  531  A  pibble  out 
of  the  brook.  1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  677  The  chaste 
stream  that  'mong  loose  peebles  fell.  1695  LUTTRELL  Brief 
Rel.  (18^7)  II  1. 515  There  being  two  great  guns,  they  charged 
them  with  nibbles  instead  of  bullets,  c  1760  SMOLLETT  Ode 
to  Leven-lVater  10  With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles 
spread.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  22  June,  At 
Feorling  another  stupendous  cairn.,  formed  of  rounded  stones 
or  pebbles  brought  from  the  shore.  1813  BAKKWELL  lutrod. 
Gei>l.  ii.  52  Rounded  fragments  from  the  magnitude  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  melon  are  generally  called  pebbles.  1878  Hux- 
LEY  Physiogr.  132  [The  fragment  of  rock]  may  ultimately 
be  rubbed  into  the  form  of  smooth  round  pebbles. 

fb.  (without  a)  Used  collectively,  or  as  a 
material ;  a  bed,  deposit,  or  heap  of  pebbles. 

'574  W.  HOURNK  Regiment  for  Sea,  xxii.  (1577)  60  You 
shall  finde  38.  fadom,  and  poppell  as  bigge  as  beancs.  1588 
GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  10  Precious  Diamonds  are  cut.., 
when  despised  peable  lye  safe  in  the.  sand.  1591  LYLY 
Callathea  i.  i.  13  A  heape  of  small  pyble.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  54  The  proper  Stone  for  this  purpose 
is  Marble,  Pibble,  Blew  hand  btone. 

°-  fig-  {Australian  slang)  A  person  or  animal 
very  hard  to  deal  with. 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD ' Col.  Reformers.  (1890)  49  He  was 
a  regular  pebble,  and  the  old  cow  hadn't  been  in  the  yard 
since  he  was  branded. 

2.  A  name  for  various  gems  or  valuable  stones, 
ta.  Applied  to  a  pearl  (quot.  1600).  b.  A  colour- 
less transparent  kind  of  rock-crystal,  used  instead 
of  glass  in  spectacles;  a  lens  made  of  this.    C.  An 
agate  or  other  gem  found  as  a  pebble  in  streams, 
esp.  irt  Scotland  (Scotch  pebble);    also,  various 
kinds  of  agate,  as  Egyptian  pebble,  Mocha  pebble. 
a.  Applied  rhetorically  to  the  magnetic  'stone'  or 
'loadstone'  (quot.  1856). 

1600  TOL'RNEUR   Trans/.  Metam.  xl,  The  pearly  pibble 
hich  the  Ocean  keepes.    1688  R.  HOLMK  A  rmoury  n.  39/2 
I  he  Chnstal,  and  Bnstow  Stone,  or  Pipple.    1695  WOODWARD 
A  at.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  200  Flints,  Agates,  Onyxes, 
ebles,  Jaspers,  Cornelions.    1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in 
772, 23  June,  Sardonyxes ;  and  other  beautiful  stones,  indis- 
criminately called  Scotch  pebbles.   1793  W.  &  S.  JONES  Catal. 
Optical  etc.  Instr.   i  Best  double-jointed  standard  gold 
spectacles  with  pebbles.    1847-8  H.  MILLER  first  Impr. 
xiy.  (1857)  233  Like  one  of  our  Scotch  pebbles,  so  common 
..in  their  rude  state.     1856  EMEKSON  Eng.  Traits.  Ability 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  37  More  than  the  diamond  Koh-i-noor,., 
they  prize  that  dull  pebble  . .  whose  poles  turn  themselves 
)  the  poles  of  the  world.    1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  59  Those 
pectacle  lenses  which  are  said  to  be  made  of  '  pebbles '. 
1889  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Brazilian,  Brazilian  pebbles,  lenses 
x  spectacles  ground  from  pure,  colorless  rock-crystal  ob. 
tamed  from  Brazil. 

e.  A  kind  of  earthenware  invented  by  Wedg- 
wood ;  see  pebble-ware  in  5  b. 
'T**  WEDGWOOD  Lit.  to  Senile?  21  Nov.  in  Life  (1866)  II. 
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the  rough  irregular  grain  produced  on  leather  by 
pebbling  :  see  PEBBLE  v.  3. 

1875  [see  PEBBLE  v.  3).    1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  l.eatnrr  xxix. 
5. jo  1  he  waxed  or  colored  split  is  stained  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  it  is  strictly  known  as  tlie  'colored  pebble  '. 
b.  Short  for  pebble-pmuder :  see  5  b. 

1880  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XI.  328/1  Large  cannon  powder, 
such  as  '  pebble  ' . .  is . .  enclosed  in  cases. 

4.  A  collector's  name  for  certain  Cuspidate  moths 
(so  called  from  the  wavy  markings  on  their  wings 
resembling  those  of  agate),    a.  The  Pebble  or  Pebble 
Prominent, Notodontaziczac.    b.  The  Pebble  Hook- 
tip,  Platypteryx  falcula. 

1831  RENNIE  Conspectus  Butterfl.  tj  M.  33  The  Pebble 
(N.  ticzac).  1869  NEWMAN  Krit.  Moths  231  The  Pebble 
Prominent.  Ibid.  207  The  Pebble  Hook-tip. 

5.  aitrib,  and  Comb.     a.   simple  attrib.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  pebble  or  pebbles ;  made  or  con- 
sisting of  pebbles,  or  of  agate  or  '  Scotch  pebble '. 

1715  RAMSAY  Gent.  Shtph.  in.  i,  Round  the  figur'd  green 
and  pebble  walks.  1796  W.  COMBE  Boydeltt  Thames  II. 
279  Four  large  stones . .  which  seem  to  be  of  the  pebble  kind. 
1818  KEATS  Kndyttt.  ll.  112  My  veined  pebble  floor.  1848 
THACKERAY  I 'an.  Fair  Iviii,  Her  mamma's.. large  pebble 
brooch. 

b.  Comb.,  as  pebble-beach,  -bead,  -bed,  -crystal, 
-paving,  -ridge  ;pebble-covered,  -paved(yo<A.  -paven), 
-strewn  adjs. ;  pebble-cost,  the  casting  or  throwing 
of  a  pebble  or  pebbles,  or  a  mass  of  pebbles  cast 
up,  e.g.  by  the  sea;  pebble-dashed  a.,  treated 
with  pebble-dash  or  -dashing,  i.  e.  mortar  with 
pebbles  incorporated  in  it;  pebble-hearted  a., 
hard-hearted,  stony-hearted;  pebble-leather,  peb- 
bled leather  (see  PEBBLE  v.  3) ;  pebble  powder, 
a  slow-burning  gunpowder  prepared  in  the  form 
of  cubes  or  prisms  of  the  size  of  pebbles  ;  pebble- 
vetch,  a  cultivated  variety  of  Vicia  saliva  (Britten 
Be  Holl.) ;  pebble-ware,  a  kind  of  Wedgwood 
ware  in  which  clays  of  different  colours  are  incor- 
porated in  the  paste.  Also  PEBBLE-STONE. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  n,  149  Free  from  the  smallest  "pebble- 
bead  of  doubt.  1868  FITZGERALD  tr.  Omar  (ed.  2)  xlvii,  As 
the  Sea's  self  should  heed  a  *pebble-cast.  a  1718  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  of  Eng.  (1729)  I.  32  A  Peble,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  Wallnut.  'Tis  wholly  pellucid. ..  This  kind  the 
Lapidaries  call  "Peble-Crystal.  1899  SIR  E.  BuRNE-JoNES  in 
Mackail  IV.  Morris  \.  51  I'umbly  old  buildings,  gable-roofed 
and  *pebble-dashed.  1816  SCOTT  in  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  198  Like 
Lance's  *pebble-hearted  cur.  1887  F.  T.  M  ARZIALS  Dickens  v. 
64,  I  am  afraid  1  must  be  rather  pebble-hearted.  1885  C.  T. 
DAVIS  Leather  xviii.  357  In  the  manufacture  of  *pebble 
and  grain  leathers.  1841  BRVANT  Poems  41  The  rush  of  the 


of  the  stables.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mcck.t  Pebble-paving, 
pavement  laid  with  pebbles  from  3  to  4  inches  deep.  When 
larger  stones  are  used,  it  is  known  as  Anf/(/er-pavmg.  1871 
E.  CAROWELL  in  Daily  News  3  Jan.,  We..  set  to  work  to 
adapt  our  machinery  for  the  use  of  *pebble  powder.  1880 
Times  27  Dec.  9/4  The  powder  charge..  consists  of  435  Ib. 
of  pebble,  or  450  Itx  of  prismatic  powder,  a  1721  LISLE 
O&serv.  Husb.  (1757)  125  The  *pebble-vetch  is  a  summer* 
vetch,  different  from  the  gear-vetch  and  not  so  big  ;  they 
call  it  also  the  rath-ripe  vetch.  1763  MILLS  Pract.  Hnso. 
I.  475  The  small  black-seeded  vetch,  which  some  call  rathripe, 
and  others  pebble,  or  summer  vetch. 

Hence  Pebblele»»  a. 

1894  Naturalist  297  The  unaltered  pebbleless  laminated 
shale  below. 

Pe  bble,  v.     ff.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  pelt  with  (or  as  with)  pebbles. 
1605  B.  JONSON,  etc,  Eastw.  Hot  in.  i,  We'd  so  pebble 

them  with  snowballs  as  they  come  from  Church  t  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xviii,  The  peasants  ..  betook  themselves  to 
stones,  and  having  pebbled  the  priest  pretty  handsomely, 
they  drove  him  out  of  the  parish.  1818  —  Hrt,  Midi,  iv, 
When  we  had..  parliament  men  o'  our  ain,  we  could  aye 
peeble  them  wi'  stanes  when  they  werena  gude  bairns. 

2.  To  pave  with  pebbles. 

1835  BECKFORD  Recoil.  9  For  the  wise  purpose  of  pebbling 
alleys  in  quaint  Mosaic  patterns. 

3.  Leather  A/anuf.  To  produce  a  rongh  or  in- 
dented surface,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  pebbles,  upon  (leather),  by  a  special 
kind  of  graining,  done  by  means  of  a  roller  having 
a  pattern  upon  it.     Hence  Pebbling  vbl.  sk  ;  also 
attrib.,  as  pebbHng-mofhine. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1646/2  Pebbling,  an  operation 
to  bring  out  the  grain  of  leather  and  give  it  a  roughened 
or  ribbed  appearance...  In  the  pebbling  -machint^  the  skin 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  roller  with  a  surface  the 
reverse  of  the  grain  or  pebble  to  be  produced.  1885  C.  T. 
DAVIS  Leather  xxvi.  454  In  currying  it  [Martin's  Machine] 
will  'set  out',  pebble,  *  stone  out  '..entirely  without  hand 
labour.  Ibid.  467  Patents..  for  Pebbling  Leather. 

Pebbled  (pe-b'ld),  a. 

1.  [f.  PEBBLE  sb.  +  -ED2.]  Covered,  strewn,  or 
heaped  with  pebbles  ;  pebbly.  (Chiefly  poetic.} 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sona.  Ix,  Like  as  the  waues  make  towards 
the  pibled  shore.  17*0  GAY  Dione  ill.  iii,  Each  .  .  pebbled 
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broolc  that  winds  along  the  dale.      1884   Harper  s  Mag. 
Nov.  852/1  The  pebbled  terraces  of  the  beach. 

2.  [f.  PEBBLE  v.  +  -KD  1.]  Of  leather  :  Treated  by 
the  process  called  pebbling  :  see  PEBBLE  v.  3. 

Pe'bble-stone.    Forms  :  see  PEBBLE  si.  and 
STONE  tt,  =  PEBBLE  si.  i. 

c  1000  JEURIC  Horn.  I.  64  GaS  to  Szr«  sae-strande,  and    . 


PECCADILL. 

feccaS  me  papoUtanas.  nooo/l/<Mi/>HC/<u*>ji8is(Napier 
1000)  Lattillulos,  i.  paruos  lapide*,  popeUtanaa.  1381 
WVM.II  Prav.  xx.  IT  And  aftir  shal  be  fulhld  the  mouth  of 
liyin  with  a  litil  pibbil  ston.  1387  THICVISA  Higdtn  (Rulls) 
!•  353  Whan  ober  wepene  faillcp  pey  [the  IrUbl  haueji  good 
publestones  redy  at  bond.  1530  PALSCR.  259  Puble  stone, 
caillov.  i$M  EDEN  Decades  it  Two  pybble  stones  of 
eoulde  weigmnge  an  vnce.  /bid.,  Pypple  stones  of  gold. 
Ibid.  marc..  Pipple  stones  of  golde.  1573  TWYM.  shneid 
x.  (1584)  P  vj  b,  On  tolher  side,  where  as  the  streame  of 
peablestoncs  great  store  Togither  rouled  had.  1653  WALTOM 
Angler  \\,  63  Opposed  by  rugged  roots  and  pibble  stones. 
1838  CMl  Eng.  I,  Arch.  yrnlA.  391/2  The  pebble  stones.. 
firmly  fixed  in  a  matrix  ofxoncrete,  are..  found  to  answer 
completely,  fig.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  iii.  n  Vet 
did  not  this  cruell-hearted  Curre  sbcdde  one  teare  :  he  if 
a  stone,  a  very  pibble  stone. 
b.  A°,  a  material  :  -  PEBBLE  sb.  i  b. 
1663  UX«BIER  Counsel  (1664)  90  Pavement  with  Pibble. 
stone,  fifteen  and  eighteen  pence  the  yard,  square. 

Pebbly  (pe'bli),«.  [if.  PEBBLE  st.  +  -i.]  Abound- 
ing in  pebbles  ;  covered  or  paved  with  pebbles. 

1600  SURPLET  Covntrie  Faring  ll.  xlii.  269  Hounds-toong 
groweth..in  peblie  and  vntilled  grounde.  i6»  PRAYTOM 
l'oly-oll>.  xxvn.4  Riuers  rushing  downe  ..Vpon  their  peably 
sholcs.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  ic*July,  A  small 
bay  with  a  pebbly  beach.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  V,  We 
went  up  a  broad  pebbly  path. 

II  Pebrine  (pfbrrn).  [mod.F.  ad.  Prov.  pebrino, 
f.  pebre  pepper,  in  reference  to  the  black  spots.] 
A  destructive  epidemic  disease  of  silkworms, 
characterized  by  black  spots  and  stunted  growth. 

1870  TYNDALL  in  Nature  7  July  181/2  The  name  petrint, 
first  applied  to  the  plague  by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  and 
adopted  by  Pasteur.  1899  Alllmtfs  Syit.  Med.  VIII.  946 
[The  transmission}  of  the  sporuzoa  of  pebrine  from  the  silk* 
worm  moth  to  its  eggs  and  caterpillar. 

Pecadile,  obs.  form  of  PICKADILL. 

Pecan  (pfkx'n).  Also  8  paccnn.  9  pecanne, 
pecoan(e,  pekan.  [In  1  8th  c.  paccan  =  F. 
pacane,  Sp.  pacana,  from  the  native  name  of  the 
nut  in  various  Algonkin  dialects,  e.  g.  Cree  pakan, 


'The  common  hickory  nut  was  called  Facntt,  a  general 
name  for  all  hard-shell  nuts,  meaning  that  which  is  cracked 
with  an  instrument,  by  a  stone  or  hammer.  Strachey's 
Virginian  vocabulary  has  Paukavns  for  walnuts.  Baraga, 
for  the  Chippeway,  Paean,  nuts,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts.  At 
the  West  and  South,  this  name,  as  Pacanes  and  modern 
Pekan,.  .has  been  applied  to  a  single  species,  the  fruit  of  the 
Carya  Olivae-formis  .  Trumbull  Trans.  Atner.rhilol.  Soc. 
1872,  25.) 

The  nut  or  fruit,  olive-shaped  and  finely  flavoured, 
of  a  species  of  hickory  (Carya  olivrformis)  com- 
mon in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  often 
attaining  a  very  great  height  ;  also,  the  tree  itself, 
the  pecan-tree. 

1773  P.  KENNEDY  Jrnl.  in  T.  Hutchins  Descr.  Virginia, 
etc.  (1778)  52  The  timber,  Bois  Connu,  or  Paccan,  Maple, 
Ash,  Button  Wood.  x8is  BRACKENRIDGE  Views  Louisiana 
(1814)61  The  pecanne.  .found  on  the  low  grounds.  .is  a  large 
tree  resembling  somewhat  the  hickory,  but  has  a  more 
delicate  leaf.  1876  Forest  »,  Stream  13  July  376/2  Spending 
a  few  days  at  Congo,  gathering  pecans. 

b.  Bitter  pecan,  bitter-  seeded  hickory  (Carya 
aquatica),  a  smaller  species  native  to  the  southern 
States.     Also  called  water-  or  swamp-hickory. 

c.  Comb.,  as  pecan-nut,  -tree. 

1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  506  To  procure  me  two  or 
three  hundred  paccan-nuts  from  the  western  country,  laid. 
II.  74  The  paccan-nut  b,  as  you  conjecture,  the  Illinois  nut. 
The  former  is  the  vulgar  name  south  of  the  Potomac.  it*j 
I.  COLDSTRKAM  in  Balfour  Biagr.  ii.  (1865)  23  Amongst  them 
is  a  peccan  nut-tree.  18*3  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Sept.  4/2  He 
buried  her  under  a  big  pecan  tree  [in  California). 

Pecari,  -y,  variants  of  PECCABT. 

Peccability  (pekabi-liti).  [f.  as  next  +  -ITT.] 
Capability  of  sinning,  liability  to  sin. 

a  1631  DONNE  Six  Serm.  \.  (1634)  34  The  peccabilitie,  that 
possibilitie  of  sinning,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  angels 
of  heaven.  1711  J.  CLARKE  Moral  Evil  44  Finite  intelligent 
beings  necessarily  suppose  peccability.  1855  Miss  COBBB 
Intuit.  Mar.  98  note.  Our  imperfection  and  peccability. 

Peccable  (pe-kab'l),  a.  fa.  F.  /«*«*/«(  1  3th  c. 
in  Littri)  or  ad.  med.L.  peccabilis,  f.  peccare  to  sin, 
after  L.  impeccabilis  sinless  (cited  from  Gellins).] 

1.  Capable  of  sinning,  liable  to  sin. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passion*  v.  I  4.  aio  All  men  by  nature 
are  sinners,  are  peccable,  the  iust  offend  often.  1741  BERKELEY 
Let.  to  Sir  J.  Janus  7  June,  Wks.  1871  IV.  272  We  hold 
all  mankind  to  be  peccable  and  arable,  even  the  Pope  him- 
self. 1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  iii.  154  Fitting  and  pre- 
paring peccable,  imperfect  man,  for  a  perfect  impeccable 
future  state. 

t  2.  Sinful,  wrongful.  Obs. 

1633  PRYNNE  Hiitriom.  563  Is  not  the  selfe  same  sinne  as 
sinful),  as  peccable? 

fPeccadi-lian.  Obs.  Also  -dulian,  -duliun. 
Early  corrupt  forms  of  PECCADILLO  (prob.  from  It. 
peccodigliti). 

.5.9  MORE  Suffl.  Smfys  Wks.  310/1  He  callelh  them  al 
smal  enormities,  and  as  a  man  woulde  say  lytle  prety  peca- 
dulians.     1531  -«  Con/ill.  Tindolt  ibid.  4'3/»,  I 
the  tone  some  prety  peccaduliuns.    IS«7  D""*1  H°r*"<  D.' 
ArtePoet.  Bin,  Certayne  Peccadilians  which  scape,  yea 
the  beste.     ijS»  CROWLEY  Soph.  Dr.  H'ation  11.  MS  Sc 
as  the  Italians  call  Peccadulians,  little  pretie  sinnf 

tPecCadilL   Oh.     [^.f.ftfcadille 
early  examples  peccadillo,  peccatiie'),  ad.  It.  or  Sp.  : 
see  below.]   -  PECCADILLO. 


PECCADILLIE. 

1611  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  61  The 
slipps  and  peccadills  of  their  youth.  1675  COTTON  Burlesque 
on  B.  16  For  so  small  a  Peccadill  To  send  a  man  up 
Holborn-hill  [i.e.  to  Tyburn].  1736  J.  SERGES  Popery  an 
Enemy  to  Script.  63  The  Faults. .are  but  peccadilles. 

Peccadill,  -dilly,  -dillo :  see  PICKADILL,  etc. 

f  Peccadi-llie,  anglicized  form  of  next. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  52  'Tis  but  a  pecca- 
dillie  for  a  Master  to  lye  with  his  slave. 

Peccadillo  (pekadi-b).  Also  6  peccadilia, 
7  -dil(l)io,  -diglio,  8  -dilla;  7  peccha-,  peca-, 
piocadillo;  picadilio,  pickadilla,  8  pecadiglio. 
[a.  Sp.  pscadillo  (-dz'l/o),  dim.  of  pecado  sin,  or  It. 
peccadiglio  (Florio,  1611).]  A  small  or  venial 
fault  or  sin  ;  a  trifling  offence. 

1591  HARINGTON  Apol.  Poet.  Orl.  Fur.  F  iv,  I  omit  as  his 
peccadilia^  how  he  nicknameth  priests.  1600  O.  E.  RepL 
Libel  i.  viii.  205  The  Spaniard  is  saide  to  account  it  but 
a  Peccadillo  or  little  fault.  1607  SIR  J.  H.  in  Harington's 
Nugte  Ant.  (ed.  Park  1804)  II.  7  Some  peccadillos  of  yours. 
1637  BASTWICK  Litany  i.  19  Accounted ..  but  peccadiglios. 
1647  SIR  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  vi.  85  Lust  appeares  a 
peccadillio.  Ibid.  xiii.  241  Yet  these  are  peccadillo  s.  165* 
BROOKS  Precious  Remedies  (1653)  29  When  ih\s peccadillo. . 
and  a  hot  fiery  furnace  stood  in  competition.  1670  SIR  J. 
BRAMSTON  Autobiog.  143  This  is  but  a  picadilio.  1697 
VANBRUGH  Relapse  v.  iii,  Mr.  Bull  said  it  was  a  Peckadilla. 
1708  NELSON  Let.  Hanger  in  Secretan  Life  (1860)  192  Never 
reckon  an  excess  in  drinking  a  small  fault,  a  pecadiglio. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (181 1)  III.  206  She'll  know  enough 
of  me,  not  to  wonder  at  such  a  peccadillo.  0x845  HOOD 
Ode  K.  Wilson  xiv,  Schemes.  .That  frown  upon  St.  Giles's 
sins,  but  blink  The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly. 

attrib.  1600  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  HI.  vi.42i 
Those  which  they  lookt  upon  as  piccadillo  sins.  1797  MRS. 
M.  ROBINSON  Walswgham  II.  221  The  ..  amours  of  him 
whose  peccadillo  follies  are  the  subject  of  universal  ridicule. 

t  Pecca  iniiioiis,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L. 
peccdmen,  -amin-  (in  Christian  writers)  +  -ous.] 
Full  of  sins,  sinful. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  n. 
vii.  (1713)  109  In  regard  of  our  peccaminous  terrestrial  Per- 
sonalities here. 

Peccan(e,  variants  of  PECAN. 

Peccancy  (pe'kansi).  [ad.  'L.peccantia  (Ter- 
tull.  3rd  c.),  J.  pr.  pple.  of peccare  to  sin :  see  -ANCY.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  peccant. 

1.   Moral  faultiness,  sinfulness. 

1656  HEYLIN  Surv.  France  41  The  peccancie  of  an  old 
English  Doctor,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Election  iv.  xii,  Sins 
of  commission  have  more  of  peccancy  in  them  than  sins  of 
omission.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  72  Where  all  deserve  And 
stand  exposed  by  common  peccancy  To  what  no  few  have 
felt.  1902  W.  JAMES  Varieties  Relig.  Exp,  267  As  if  our 
tears  broke  through  an  inveterate  inner  dam,  and  let  all 
sorts  of  ancient  peccancies  and  moral  stagnancies  drain  away. 
b.  A  sin,  offence,  transgression. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  xii.  §  2  This  dis- 
torting of  equivocall  words,  which  passeth  commonly  for  a 
trivial!  peccancy.  1671  True  Nonconf.  39  Waving  the 
immodest  terme  of  impudence  and  other  arrant  peccancies 
against  truth.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  •xx.x\\t  Above  most 
human  peccancies,  I  do  abhor  a  breach  of  faith. 

•\  2.  Faultiness,  incorrectness.  Obs.  rare~~*. 

c  x6xi  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  Comm.,  But  to  make  a  fool  non 
peccans  verbis^  will  make  a  man  nothing  wonder  at  any 
peccancy  or  absurdity  in  men  of  mere  language. 

3.  Corruptness  or  disorder  of  the  humours,  etc. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  178  To  cure  the  manifold  peccancy 
of  this  juyce  by  Evacuations.  1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  105 
The  saliva  is  impregnated  with  a  general  peccancy. 

Peccant  (pe'kant),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  "L.. peccant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  peccare  to  sin ;  in  sense  3,  a.  OF. peccant 
(i3-i4thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  That  commits  or  has  committed  a  fault  or 
moral  offence ;  sinning,  offending. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph^  Peccant^  offending,  doing 
amisse.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  n.  xxi,  The 
shadows  err'd  Of  thousand  peccant  ghosts,  unseen,  unheard. 
1649-3  EARL  OF  NEWCASTLE  Declar.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1721)  V.  134  To  prove  them  to  be  peccant  against  any 
authentick  Rule.  1690  SOUTH  Serm.  (1697)  II.  vu.  205  That 
a  peccant  Creature  should  disapprove,  and  repent  of  every 
Violation  of,  and  Declination  from  the  Rules  of  Just  and 
Honest.  i86a  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xm.  iii.  (1872)  V.  39  The 
peccant  Officials,  .fell  on  their  knees. 
b.  Said  of  things. 

1633  PRVNNE  irf  Pt.  Histrio-m.  in.  vi.  123  [Our  own 
statutes]  precisely  prohibit  the  satyricall  depraving,  tra- 
ducing, or  derogation  of. .  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper 
in  any  Enterludes,  Playes  or  Rimes  (in  which  kinde  Playes 
had  beene  formerly  peccant).  1874  W.  E.  HALL  Rights  $ 
Duties  Neutrals  in.  iii.  127  He  seizes  the  peccant  property. 

2.  Offending  against  or  violating  some  rule  or 
principle ;  faulty,  incorrect.  ?  Obs. 

1614  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  1 16  This  Sillogisme  is  peccant 
in  forme.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  177  If  the  Citation  be  evi- 
dently peccant  in  point  of  Form  or  Matter.  1841  D'!SRAELI 
Amen.  Lit,,  Hum.  B.  Jonson,  If  true  learning  in  the  art 
of  the  drama  be  peccant,  our  poet  is  a  very  saintly  sinner. 

3.  Causing  disorder  of  the  system  ;   morbid,  un- 
healthy, corrupt :  used  esp.  in  the  humoral  patho- 
logy ;  also,  inducing  disease. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Climact.  Years  15  Some  few  peccant 
humours.  1661  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  103  Adjourning 


Peccant, . .  among  Physicians,  the  Humours  of  the  Body  are 
said  to  be  Peccant,  when  they  contain  some  Malignity,  or 
else  abound  too  much.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  742 
The  patient.. pointing  to  the  peccant  tooth  as  the  source  of 
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his  woe.    /&V£  VIII,  495  Purgatives  and  diuretics  may  be 
given  to  eliminate  any  peccant  matter. 
b.  In  figurative  use. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv.  §  12  Thus  I  have  gone  over 
these  three  diseases  of  learning :  besides  the  which  there 
are  some  other  rather  peccant  humors,  than  fourmed  dis- 
eases. 1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  iii,  A  discharge  of 
the  peccant  humour  in  exceeding  purulent  metre.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  1808  V.  58  The  change  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  peccant  part  only.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life, 
Power  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  333  Where  is  great  amount  of  life, 
though  gross  and  peccant,  it  has  its  own  checks. 
B.  sb.  A  sinner ;  an  offender. 

1621  I.  C.  in  T.  Bedford  Sin  unto  Death+\\\  No  time 
nor  age.. hath  beene  more  likely  to  bring  forth  plenty  of 
peccants  in  this  kinde.  1803  C.  K.  SHARI-E  Let.  3  Apr.  in 
Corf.  (1888)  1. 165  A  swinging  blow  on  some  peccant's  rump 
from  the  cudgel  of  the  Serjeant  1 

Hence  Pe'ccantly  adv. ;  Fe'ccantness. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Peccantly.  1727  BAILEY  voL  II,  Peccant- 
ness^  offensiveness,  hurtfulness. 

Peccary  (pe-kari).  Forms:  7  pakeera,  7-8 
pecary,  7-  peccary,  (8  picary,  9  picaree, 
pec(c)ari).  fad.  pakira,  paguirat  the  name  in 
Carib  of  Guiana. 

Spelt  by  the  Spaniard  Oviedo  1535  baguira  or  vaqutra ; 
Paguira.  is  used  by  the  Frenchmen  Biet  (Diet,  des  Galibis) 
1664,  and  Breton  1665,  and  is  frequent  in  Fr.  and  Sp. 
writers  of  iSth  c.  In  It.,  Claviger  spells pachira.  G.  Warren 
in  1667  has  fakeera,  and  the  form  is  still  current  in  the 
Apalai  and  Ouayana  dialects  of  Guiana.  An  English  writer 
in  1613  spells  J>ockierot  which  is  also  in  the  iSthc.  Dictio- 
narium  Galibi ;  Dutch  i8th  c.  voyagers  have  peeguiera. 
Pecary  appears  in  1600.  Buffon  has  paktra  and  peccary^ 
Cuvier  pecari.  (Jas.  Pfatt  Junr.  in  Athenaeum  8  June  iooi. 
727/3;  Bibliothegue  Linguist.  Amtr.  XV.  1892.)] 

A  gregarious  quadruped  of  South  and  Central 
America,  allied  to  the  swine,  of  which  there  are 
two  species,  the  collared  peccary  extending  north  to 
Texas,  and  the  white-lipped  p.  of  South  America. 

1613  R.  HARCOURT  Voy.  to  Guiana  29  Swine  in  great 
numbers,  whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  small,  by  the 
Indians  called  pockiero,  the  other  is  called  pningo.  1667  G. 
WARREN  Descr.  Surinam  n  Of  the  hogs  there  are  three 
kinds.  One  lives  like  an  otter.. the  other  two  are  called 
the  Pakeera  and  Pinko.  1697  DAM  PIER  Voy.  round  World 
(1699)9  He.  .hunts  about  for  Peccary.  1690  L.  WAFER  Descr. 
America  104  The  country  has  of  its  own  a  kind  of  hog,  which 
is  called  Pecary.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Ess.  Nat.  Hist.  Guiana 
125  The  Picary  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
European  Hogs.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  183  That 
animal  which  of  all  others  most  resembles  an  hog. .is  called 
the  Peccary,  or  Tajacu.  1807  HOME  in  Phil,  Trans.  XCVII. 
154  The  stomach  of  the  pecari  differs  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon hog.  1807  H.  BOLINGBROKE  Voy.  Demerary  227  There 
are  two  kinds  of  hogs,  .numerous  in  all  parts  of  Guyana, 
the  picaree  and  the  waree.  1846  G.  A.  McCALL  Lett.  /r. 
Frontiers (1868)  440  The  Mexican  wild  boar,  the  Peccary,.. 
has  no  tail,  and  it  has  a  musk -pouch  on  the  after -part  of  the 
back,  which  exudes  a  strong  smell  of  musk. 

Peocatlon  (pek^-Jan).  rare.  [ad.  L.  pecca- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  from  peccare  to  sin.]  The 
action  of  sinning,  sin. 

x86a  THACKERAY  Philip  vi,  Though  he  roared  out  peccavi 
most  frankly  when  charged  with  his  sins,  this  criminal  would 
fall  to  peccation  very  soon  after  promising  amendment. 

II  Peccavi  (pek^'vai,  pekka'w)-  Also  7  peca- 
vie.  \\->.peccavi  *  I  have  sinned*.]  *  I  have  sinned  *, 
in  the  phrase  'to  cry  peccavi ';  hence  an  acknow- 
ledgement or  confession  of  guilt. 

Sofecca&imus  '  we  have  sinned ' ;  feccavit '  he  has  sinned '. 

[1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm,  Hen.  VII  Wks.  (1876)  272 
Kynge  Dauid  that  wrote  this  psalme,  with  one  worde 
spekynge  his  herte  was  chaunged  sayenge  Peccaui.\  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  65  Much  soner  shall  al  other  be  sub- 
iect  vnto  him,  and  crie  Peccaui.  1591  G.  HARVEY  Four 
Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  199  That  he,  which  in  the  ruffe 
of  his  freshest  jollity,  was  faine  to  cry.. a  mercy  in  printe, 
may  be  orderlie  driuen  to  crie  more  peccauies,  then  one. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  179  Then  were  the  secu- 
lars not  onely  bound  to  obey  and  surcease,  but  also  to  cry 
Peccauitnus  and  submit  themselues  to  doe  such  penance  as 
[etc.J.  1616  T.  LANE  Cont.  Sgr.'s  T.  xi,  115  'Dread  Dame1 
(cjuoth  shee)  'because  hee  cries  " peccauit ",  Wee  bothe  will  sue 
his  special  supplicauit*.  1681  BAXTER  Ace.  Sherlocke  L  160 
A  true  information  and  conviction,  which  may  bring  me  to 
the  most  open  Peccavi  or  confession.  1730  SWIFT  Sheridan's 
Submission  Wks.  1755  IV.  I.  259  Now  lowly  crouch 'd,  I  cry 
peccavi,  And  prostrate,  supplicate  pour  ma  vie.  1814  MKS. 
J.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  II.  291  Her  ears  were  alternately 
assailed  by  the  peccavis  of  penitence,  and  the  well-a-days  of 
love.  i86a  [see  PECCATION]. 

Pecco,  variant  of  PEKOE. 

tPece.  Obs.  Also  5  pyece,  peso,  6  peece, 
Sc.  pels,  peys.  [ad.  med.L.  pecia,  *  vas,  calix, 
cyathus*  (Du  Cange). 

In  other  uses,  pecia  represents  F. piice,  e.  g.  pecia  terras 
=  F,  piece  de  terre  j  but  the  sense  '  cup ',  *  vase ',  is  not 
known  for  F. piece.  In  Eng.  however  pece  is  a  common  early 
spelling  of  piece*  and  this  may  be  a  sense  of  English 
development.  Cf.  *  piece  of  plate  '.] 

A  cup  (esp.  a  wine-cup) ;  a  drinking- vessel. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  HI.  23  Coupes  of  clene  Gold  and 
peces  of  seluer.  c  1400  Ywaine  fy  Gaw.  760  A  pot  with 
riche  wine  And  a  pece  to  fil  it  yne.  1439-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  433  After  that  he  hade  drunke  wyne  sende  to  hym 
by  the  kynge,  he  putte  the  pece  [Hico.  vas,  TREVISA  the 
vessel]  in  his  bosom,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  388/1  Pece, 
cuppe,  pecia,  crater.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vin.  ii, 
He  tooke  the  pyece  with  poyson  and  dranke  frely.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  535  Felle  a  pese,  tavcrner.  1513 
DOUGLAS  dEneis  vi.  iv.  27  The  warme  new  blude  keppit 
in  coup  and  peis.  1594  PLAT  Chem.  Concl.  20  Putting  them 
into  a  little  pewter  peece. 


PECK. 

b.  ?  A  wine-cask  or  butt. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  in.  Schism  545  As  Claret 
wine  from  a  pearc't  Peece  doth  spout. 

Pece,  obs.  form  of  PEACE,  PIECE. 

Pecb.  (pex,  pexr),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
7-9  pegh.  [Goes  with  PKCH  ?'.]  A  short  laboured 
breath,  a  pant  after  exertion. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  53  Jung  monkis-.thair  hait 


He  made  but  a  pegh  at  it,  saying,  She  gaue  me,  that,  that 
without  cruelty  she  could  not  take  from  me.  1824  Blackw. 
Mag.  XVI.  89  Don't  conclude  your  draught  with  a  pegh  like 
a  paviour.  1884  I  kid.  Feb.  231  With  a  '  pech  '  of  satisfaction. 

Fecb.  (pex,  pex7),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
6  peigh,  7  peach,  8-9  pegh,  (9  peich,  north. 
Eng.  dial,  peff,  peck),  [app.  onomatopoeic,  with 
the/  oipttff,  pant  and  other  explosive  words,  and 
the  imitative  ending  found  also  in  hech,  stech.~\ 
intr.  To  breathe  hard  from  exertion,  to  fetch  the 
breath  short,  to  pant. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xl.  84  For  pechyng  als  pilgrymes  that 
putte  are  to  pees.  1572  Lament.  Lady  Scot.  269  No.w 
mon  thay  wirk  and  labour,  pech  and  pant.  1595  DUNCAN 
App.  Etymol.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Anhelo^  to  peigh  or  pant. 
a  1598  ROLLOCK  On  the  Passion  xx.  (1616)  188  He  will  tye 
the  burthen  of  them  on  their  owne  backes,  whilest  they 
grone  and  peach.  1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty  73 
Peching  fou  sair.  1780  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  II.  v,  They 
wha  had  corns,  or  broken  wind,  Begood  to  pegh  and  limp 
behind.  1786  BURNS  Willie  Chalmers  i,  My  Pegasus  I'm 
got  astride,  And  up  Parnassus  pechin  [rime  brechan],  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2>,  /V^J..to  breathe  with  difficulty. 
1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  109  At  a  pace  that  made 
me  pech.  .like  a  wind-galled  nag. 

Pechan  (pe'xan,  pe'x'an).  Sc.  [Derivation 
uncertain  :  cf.  prec.]  The  stomach. 

1786  BURNS  Tata  Does  62  Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill 
their  pechan  [v.  r.  pegnan]  Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic 
like  trashtrie.  1862  HESLOP  Prov.  Scotland  82  He  puts 
it  in  a  bad  purse  that  puts  it  in  his  pechan. 

Peehar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  PITCHER,  PEACHEB. 
Pechblende  :  see  PITCHBLEND. 
Peche.obs.  f.  PEACH.    Pecht,  var.  PICT. 
t  Pecify,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PACIFY. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Lttty  I.  viii.  (S.  T.  S.)  46  Al  nychtbouris 
Hand  bame  about  war  mesit  and  pecifyit. 


(pek),  s6J  Forms  :  4  pec,  4-6  pek, 
pekke,  (5-6  peke),  5-7  pecke,  (7  Sc.  pect),  5- 
peck.  [ME.  pek,  =  OF.  pek  (isth  c.  in  Godef., 
only  one  instance),  frequent  in  AF.,  also  latinized  as 
peccum  (or  ?-*«),  pekka  ;  ulterior  history  unknown. 
Godefroy's  OF.  instance  refers  to  oats  for  horses,  which 
was  also  a  chief  use  of  pek  in  ME.  In  this  respect  pek  was 
synonymous  with  Y.picotin  'a  pecke  or  the  fourth  part  of 
a  boisseau  .  .  used  only  in  the  measuring  of  oats  '  (Cotgr.), 
a  horse's  feed  of  oats  (Scheler)  ;  in  med.L.  picotinns.  But 
the  latter  was  evidently  a  deriv.  c;f  incd.L.  picotus,  4a 
a  liquid  measure,  in  Oc.picott  a  wine-measure  (1410  c.  in 
Godef.).  The  radical  part  of  these  words  may  be  cognate 
with_#/&.  The  formal  resemblances  of  picote  to  F.  picoter, 
*  to  prick  often,  to  peck  as  a  bird  ',  and  of  pekt  peck  to  pekt 

d'fte,  PECK  v.1,  is  notable;  but  peck  sb.  is  Known  long 
are  the  vb.,  and  cannot  easily  be  derived  from  it.] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity  used  for  dry  goods  i 
the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel,  or  two  gallons.  The 
imperial  peck  contains  554-548  cubic  inches,  that 
of  the  United  States  537-6. 

The  Scottish  peck  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  firlot  and 
contained  4  lippies  —  553-5625  cubic  inches  for  wheat,  but 
807-55  for  barley,  rye,  pulse,  salt,  and  other  commodities. 
In  England,  the  peck  formerly  varied  greatly  according  to 
locality  and  to  the  commodity  measured.  See  O.  C.  and 
Farm.  Words  (E.  Dial.  Soc.)  173. 

cz3<x>  Battle  Abbey  Custumals  (rSS?)  14  Et  debet  cariare 
j  ambram,  j  busseflum,  et  pek  salis.  1338  in  Dugdale 
Monasticon  (1846)  II.  584/1  In  j.  pekko  sails.  Ibid.  584/2, 
xiiij.  [equi]  quorum  quilibet  j.  pekka.  1351-2  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  II.  240/1  Soient  les  Mesures,  c'est  assaver  bussell,demi 


Reeve's  T.  90  The  Millere  shold  nat  stele  hem  half  a  pekke 
Of  corn  by  sleighte.  1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  6 
Pro  iijbul  bussellis  et  j  pecco  auenarum,  xix<£  ob.  Ibid.  29. 
1464  Mann.  *  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  545  Paid  for  a  pekke 
of  otemelle,  lij^i  £1483  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  n.  30  How, 
hosteler,  how,  a  peck  of  otys.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xm.  33 
Hid  in  3  peckes off  meele.  [So  COVERD.,  Great  £.,  Geneva, 
Rheints;  WYCLIF  mesuris,  1611  measures.]  1534  Ord.  Gffitt. 
Irel.  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  210  They  [Irish  lords]  toke 
a  pecke  of  cotes  of  every  plough  in  the  sede  tyme,  called  the 
greatte  horse,  or  chefe  horsis  pecke.  1537  Ibid.  495  Item, 
that  the  greate  peckes  of  otes..and  suche  other  nedeles 

.; .       l-_    _1-_1 _1 1...1.   .:.!         .£__    :.,     £>„,-    /"W    Ahfr- 


ilk  pect.     1725  BR 

two  Pottles.. make  one  Gallon.. But  in  dry  Measure,  wo 


pecks  to  the  statute  acre,  of  good  and  clean  Riga  seed. 
b.  In  various  proverbial  expressions. 
1603  DEKKER  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  6,  I  think  I  shall  not 
eat  a  peck  of  salt :  I  shall  not  live  long,  sure.  1710  £ALI"E* 
Proverbs  Ixxix.  221  title,  Every  man  must  eat  a  Peck  ol 
ashes  before  he  dies.  Ibid.,  Every  man  must  cat  a  peck  o 
dirt  in  his  life  I  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v., '  To  measur 
to  another  a  peck  out  of  one's  own  bushel ',  to  think  or  treat 
others  like  himself.  1862  HISLOP  Prm.  Scot.  31  Before  ye 
choose  a  friend  eat  a  peck  o'  saut  with  him.  1901  ua>W 


PECK. 
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PECKER. 


Chron.  23  Aug.  5/3  'A  dry  summer  never  made  a  dear 
peck  ',  says  an  old  weather  proverb. 

C.  A  swarm  of  bees  such  as  would  fill  a  peck  : 
cf.  peck-swarm  in  5. 

1713  WAKUKR  True  Amazons  (cd.  2)  37  Put  a  Swarm  of 
Bees  of  a  Peck,  in  May,  into  a  Hive  of  Glass.  Ibid.  vi. 
(cd.  2)  77  One  Peck  of  Bees  in  one  Hive,  will  get  much  more 
Honey  than  two  half  Pecks  will  do  in  two  Hives. 

d.  A  liquid  measure-  of  two  gallons,  dial. 

1886  ELWORTHV  W.  Sow.  Work-bk.  s.  v.,  Peck  is  a  measure 
of  liquids  —  two  gals.     '  1  do  hear  how  Farmer  liurge  is 
zillin  o'  very  good  cider  vor  a  shillin'  a  peck '. 

2.  A  vessel  used  as  a  peck  measure. 

1392-3  Earl  Derby's  Exf>.  (Camden)  158  Et  pro  j  pecco 
ligneo  pro  mensura  auenarum,  \\\\<L  1404  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  397,  j  pek  pro  praebenda.^  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  If.  in.  v.  113  Next  to  be  compass 'd  hke  a  good 
Bilbo  in  the  circumference  of  a  Pecke,  hilt  to  point,  hecle  to 
head.  1641  BEST  Farm,  Bks.  (Surtees)  109  Vow  must  take 
a  spade  and  a  pecke,..  and  goe  twice  a  day  to  the  aunt* 
hills.,  take  up  the  moules  and  alltogeather,  and  putte  into 
the  pccke.  1705  HICKEKINGILL  Pricst-cr,  iv.  Wks.  1716  III. 
229  Can  a  Peck  contain  all  the  Water  in  the  Sea?  1878 
MACKINTOSH  I/ist.  Civiliz.  Scot.  I.  xi.  458  In  1492  three 
men  were  put  in  the  pillory,  .for  having  pecks  of  too  small 
measure, 
b.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  :  see  quot.  1903. 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  iii.  12  The  bread-basket  known 
as  the  '  peck  '.     1894  —  Manxman  32  The  peck,  the  parch- 
ment oat-cake   pan.      1903  Eng.    Dial,    Dict.t   Pecst..\ 
wooden  hoop,  about  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  about  20  inches 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  sheep's  skin,  and  resembling  the 
head  of  a  drum,  it  is  used  to  keep  oaten  cakes  in. 

3.  loosely.    A   considerable  quantity  or  number, 
a  great  deal,  a  *  quantity ',  '  heap ',  *  lot '.     Chiefly 

fig.  in  phr.  a  peck  of  troubles. 

CIJ3S  in  Archzologia  XXV.  97  The  said  George  ..  told 
hym  that  Mr.  More  was  in  a  pecke  of  troubles.  1539  Aber- 
deen Regr.  (Spald.  Cl.)  I.  159  Calling  of  hir  commond  vyld 
frms  hvyr  that  scho  wes,  that  hes  ane  pek  of  lyiss  betujx 
thi  shoufderis.  1664  [SCUDAMORE]  Homer  d,  la  Mode  2  Did 
bring  upon  the  Grecians,  double  Foure  or  five  hundred 
pecks  of  trouble.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  viii,  A  pretty 
peck  of  troubles  you'll  get  into. 

*|*4.  An  ancient  measure  of  land.  Obs. 

1441  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  59/1  A  pek  of  Londe,  Paster,  Hethe 
and  Maresse.  Ibid.^  Half  a  pek  and  a  nayle  of  Londe, 
Pasture  and  Hethe. 

5.  attrib.  and  Cortib.y  as  peck  loaf,  a  loaf  made 
from  a  peck  of  flour  ;  f  peck-awarm,  a  swarm  of 
bees  that  fills  a  hive  of  the  size  of  a  peck  :  see  I  c. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  iv.  ii,  I  never  durst  eat 
oysters,  nor  cut  *  peck-loaves.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  I. 
196  The  lord  mayor  ordered  the  price  of  bread  to  be  raised 
one  penny  in  the  peck-loaf.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  v. 
L  iv,  All  *pecke-swarmeSj  and  other  single  swarmes  after 
Mid-Cancer  {are  fitted]  with  the  least,  or  halfe-bushell  hiue. 

Peck,  sb-~  Obs.  or  local,  [app.  a  local  variant 
of  PICK  sb.,  PEAK  sb.-~\ 

1.  A  local  name  of  various  tools :  see  quots. 
1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I-'// (1896)  72  Gonne  hamurs  ..  iij, 

Gonnepekkes-.viij.  1514  Lett.  $  Pup.  Hen.  VIII>  I.  5721 
(P.  R.  0.)  xxii  pekes  for  to  hewe  gounys  stonys.  1544 
Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  47  One  Carlille  axe,  one  pekke. 
1784  YOUNG  Amu  Agric.  1 1.  50  (Essex)  They  cut  their  beans 
with  a  tool  they  call  a  peck,  being  a  short  handled  scythe  for 
one  hand,  and  a  hook  for  the  other.  1813  —  Agric.  Essex 
I.  163  The  Flemish  scythe  is  used  hi  Foulness  for  cutting 
beans :  it  is  called  a  bean  peck.  1883  Hampsh.  Gfoss.,  fecx, 
st>,  a  pick-axe.  1884  Upton-on-Scvern  Gloss. ,  Pick,  or  /Vrvfr, 
(i)  A  pick-axe ; . .  (2)  A  pointed  hammer  for  breaking  coal. 
W&,  Peck-shaft,  the  handle  of  a  pick-axe. 

2.  A  peak. 

1481-90  Howard  Ifonseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  139  For  ij.  coschyn 
clothis  with  peckkes  xxiiij.j.  1884  Upton-on-Sevcrn  Glass., 
I'eck,  a  point  (peak) :  '  The  peck  of  the  shou'der  '. 

Peck  (pek),  s6.3  Also  6  pekke,  6-7  peoke. 
[f.  PECK  D.I] 

1.  An  act  of  pecking ;  a  stroke  with  the  beak  or 
bill ;  (humorously)  a  snappy  kiss  :  cf.  PECKY  a.2  2. 

1611  COTGK.,  Bccquatit,  a  pecke,  job,  or  bob  with  a  beake. 
1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  17  The  robin  red- 
breast and  the  wren  ..  would  stop  for  two  pecks.  1859  M. 
NAPIER  Life  Visct.  Dundee  1. 11.  314  Argyle's  . .  audacious 
but  feeble  peck  at  the  throne  in  Scotland.  1893  SALTUS 
Madiun  Suff  hira  84  Bending  toward  his  wife  he  received 
from  that  lady  a  rapid  and  noiseless  peck. 

2.  The  impression  or  mark   made   by  pecking; 
a  prick,  hole,  or  dint ;  a  dot ;  a  slight  surface  injury. 

•591  PERCIVALS/.  Dicl.,Picado,a.  prlcke,  a  pecke,  morsus, 
punctura.  1676  J.  BEAUMONT  in  f  Ait. Trans.  XI.  727  These 
(Trochiius]  have  also  a  small  peck  in  the  middle  making  but 
very  little  impression  in  the  stone,  and  seldom  passing 
through  it.  1740  DVCHE  &  PARDON  s.  v.,  A  little  hole  made 
in  fruit  as  it  hangs  upon  trees,  is  called  a  bird  peck.  1797 
Encycl,  Brit.  (cd.  3)  VI.  671/1  In  engraving  the  flesh,  the 
tffcct  may  be  produced  in  the  lighter  parts  and  middle  tints 
by  long  pecks  of  the  graver,  rather  than  by  light  lines.  185* 
WIGGINS  Knsbanking  1 5  Raising  a  bank  of  great  bulk,  turfing 
or  gravelling  the  sea  face,  and  mending  every  little  '  peck ' 
or  injury  as  it  occurs. 

3.  slang,    orig.    Thieves'1    Cant.    Food,    meat, 
'Krub'j  provender. 

ttck+Uq,,  the  throat.  Peck  and  perch,  board  and  lodging. 
/  tet  nn<e  tipple  (booze),  meat  and  drink. 
.  15*7  OMUMlCtiofat  86  She  hathaCacling  chete.agrunt- 
ing  chete,  ruff  IVcke,  cassan,  and  popplarr  of  yarum.     1641 
BROME  JoviallCrcw  11.  Wks.  1873  I II.  388  Here,  safe  in  our 


..-.—,..,.1  of  peck  and  booz.  \M&  Lights  <v  .VA..«t 
t.  206  What's  peck  and  perch,  and  a  pound  a-week  ?     1865 
DICKEHS  Mm.  fr.  iv.  vii,  The  serving  of  the  '  peck '  was 


the  affair  of  a  moment.     1893  Kennel  Gal.  Aug.  221/2  He 
[a  dog]  wants  a  little  more  peck. 

Feck  (pek),  ».i  Also  4-5  pekke,  4-7  pek, 
pecke.  [app.  a  collateral  form  of  PICK  t1. ',  with 
which  it  formerly  often  interchanged,  as  it  still 
does  dialectally.  Cf.  MLG.  pckken,  to  peck  with 
the  beak.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  strike  with  the  beak,  as  a  bird  ; 
to  indent  or  pierce  by  thus  striking.  Often  with 
advb.  extension ;  op.  peck  out,  to  put  or  pluck  out 
by  pecking. 

1381  WYCLIX/VOT.  xxx.  i7The  eje  that  scorneth  the  fader, 
ana  that  dispiseth  the  birthe  of  his  moder,  pecken  hym  out 
crowis  of  thestremes  [1388  crowis  of  the  stronde  picke  out 
thilke  i)e].  1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  f.  R.  xvm.  viii.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  pe  rauen.  .fondtb  wib  his  bille  to  pecke  oute  his  ijen. 
[//'/(/.,  Sin;tl  briddes  bat  reseb  on  hym  to  picke  out  histten.] 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  71  b,  She  flieth  and  flacketh  about 
his  eie.s  and  face,  and  pecketh  and  scratcheth  out  his  eien. 
1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebastian  I.  i,  These  parrots  peck  the 
fairest  fruit.  1795  COWPER  Pairing  Time  Antic.  57  Soon 
every  father-bird  and  mother  Grew  quarrelsome,  and  pecked 
each  other.  1863  KINCSI.EY  Water-Bat,  vii,  All  the  other 
scaul-crows  set  upon  her,  and  pecked  her  to  death. 

b.  To  make  (a  hole,  etc.)  by  pecking:  cf.  PICK  v.l 

176*74  TUCKER  Li.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  640  The  beetle  . .  lies 
sprawling  upon  his  back ;  until  the  little  tit-mouse  comes, 
pecks  a  hole  in  his  side.  1815  Sporting  Mae.  XLVI.  160 
A  truce  to  pecking  holes  in  the  coat  of  this  gentleman's  book. 

2.  iiitr.  To  strike  with  or  use  the  beak,  as  a  bird. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  viii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Jife 

be  asse  haue  a  sore.. be  sparowes  lepib  beron  &  peckeb  wib 
here  billes.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  71  b,  They  neuer  leaue 
off  pecking  til  they  haue  made  it  verie  sore.  1588  GREENE 
Pandosto  (1607)  27  He  that  striueth  against  I.oue,.  .with  the 
Cockatrice  pecketh  against  the  steele.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VI.  15  They  peck  and  combat  with  their  claws. 
trans/.  1901  in  Publ.  Circ.  7  Sept.  227/2  The  modern 
printer  merely  pecks  on  a  key-DoaroT. 

b.  Peck  at :  to  aim  at  with  the  beak,  to  try  to 
peck ;  also  transf. 

1604  SHAKS.  O  Ik.  I.  i.  65  Tis  not  long  after  But  I  will 
weare  my  heart  vpon  my  sleeue  For  Dawes  to  pecke  at. 
1676  HOBBRS  tliaa  xv.  (1677)  229  Better  in  close  fight  to  die 
..  Than,  .peck  in  vain  at  a  weak  enemy.  1687  Loud.  Gas. 
No.  2251/4  Finding  we  slighted  him,  [he]  stretched  to  Wind- 
ward, and  there  lay  pecking  at  us.  1831  CARLYLE  in  Froude 
Life  (1882)  II.  175  The  more  the  Devil  pecks  at  me,  the 
more  vehemently  do  I  wring  his  nose.  1874  I  .  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  i.  9  It  was  . .  the  greatest  of 
triumphs  when  birds ..  pecked  at  the  grapes  in  a  picture. 

c.  Peck  at  (Jig) :  To  try  to  '  pick  holes '  in,  or 
'  pick  to  pieces' ;  to  carp,  cavil,  or  nag  at. 

1641 '  SMECTYMNUUS  '  Vind.  Ansitr.  v.  70  The  Scripture  hee 
pecks  at.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  .V,it.  (1834)  II.  475  Without 
pecking  at  the  Bible,  they  can  find  matters  to  joke  upon 
elsewhere.  187*  BESANT  &  RICE  Ready  Monty  Mortiboy 
viii,  She  had  pecked  at  him  so  long,  he  could  not  have 
digested  his  dinner  without  his  usual  dessert. 

3.  trans.  Of  birds :  To  take  (food)  with  the  beak; 
esp.  in  small  bits  at  a  time.    Often  with  up. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  147  Pekke  [v.rr.  pek,  peke, 
Camb.  pikke,  Harl.  pike]  hem  vp  right  as  they  growe  and 
ete  hem  yn.  1613-4  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Sf.  Gipsy  11. 
i.  50  Grain  pecked  up  after  grain  makes  pulien  fat.  1798 
WORDSW.  Old  Cumbld.  Beggar  20  The  small  mountain  birds 
Not  venturing  yet  to  peck  their  destined  meal.  1804  J. 
GKAHAME.S'oMa/A  460  Where  little  birds . .  Light  on  the  floor, 
and  peck  the  table-crumbs.  1883  S.  C  HALL  Retrospect  II. 
324  The  fowls  were  left  to  peck  up  anything  they  might  find. 

fig.  1669  F.  VERNON  in  A.  Lang  V'aleCs^  Trag.  etc.  (1903) 
51,1  fear  you  can  peck  but  little  satisfaction  out  of  it. 
b.  intr. 

1798  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  220  The  pigeon,  .b  still  alive,  and 
pecks  as  well  as  usual. 

4.  trans,  and  intr.    Of  persons :  a.  To  eat,  to 
feed,  colloq.  (orig.   Thieves'  Cant),     b.  To   bite, 
to  eat  daintily  or  in  a  nibbling  fashion. 

a  1550  llye  Way  to  Spyttel  Hems  1050  in  Had.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  69  Thou  shalt  pek  my  jere  In  thy  gan  for  my  watch  it  is 
nace  gere.  1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-alt  (Hunter.  Cl.) 
39  Pecke  is  taken  to  eate  or  byte :  as  tlu  Buffapeckes  me  by 
the  stantpes,  the  dogge  bites  me  by  the  shinnes.  1665  HEAD 
Eng.  Rogue  i.  iv.  (1680)  33  Most  part  of  the  night  we  spent 
pecking  rumly.  1703  Levellers  in  Harl.  Misc. 


pecking  less  than  I  can  tell.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.  (E.D.S.), 
Peek  for  one's  self,  to  gain  one's  own  livelihood.  1893 
BARING.GOULO  Mrs.  Cvrgenven  liii,  Thanks,  I'll  peck  a  bit. 
II.  6.  trans.  To  strike  (something)  with  a  pick 
or  other  pointed  tool,  so  as  to  indent,  pit,  pierce, 
or  break  it  up  ;  also,  to  mark  with  short  strokes. 
Often  with  advb.  complement,  as  feck  down,  peel: 
in,  peck  up,  etc. 

a  1530  HEYWOOD  )F«jM«r(Brandl)  752, 1  haue  peckt  a  good 
peckynge  yron  to  naught.  iS73-*>  BAHET  Aiv.  P  219  A 
stone  pecked,  or  dented  in  as  a  millstone.  1666  I.  SMITH 
Old  Age  79  Because  they  cannot  make  their  mills  grow, 
as  they  daily  decay  by  grinding ;  they  are  fain  to  supply 
that  want  by  often  pecking  their  milstpnes.  170*  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  m  Jan.,  The  Father  was  pecking  Ice  off  the  Mill- 
wheel.  1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Six.  IX.  n.  537  [Soil)  stony 
or  gravelly,  so  as  to  require . .  to  be  pecked  with  a  mathook 
or  pick.  1854  BARTLETT  Mejr.  Boundary  II.  xxix.  195 
Boulders  covered  with  rude  figures  of  men,  animals  &c. 
all  pecked  in  with  a  sharp  instrument.  1874  WOOD  Out  of 
Doors  213  The  best  way  to  dig  for  insects  is  to  peck  up  a 
circular  patch  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  throw 
aside  the  frozen  clods,  and  then  to  work  carefully  down- 
wards. 1894  J.  K.  FOWLER  Rec.  O.  Country  Life  xvli.  204 
Part  of  .1  wall  was  petked  down  and  carted  away. 


t  b.  intr.  To  strike  with  a  pick  or  the  like  ;  to 
pick.  Alsoyig'.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  78  A  happy  fellow,,  .pecking  betwixt 
the  Ice,  strooke  vpon  it.  1691  WOOD  A  th.  Oxon.\.  379  Hi* 
Genie  being  more  prone  to  easier  and  smoother  studies,  than 
in  pecking  and  hewing  at  Logick.  1883  Folk-Lore  Jrnl.  I. 
317  Away  they  peeked  at  it  hard  and  Cast. 

f6.  trans.  To  dig  or  root  up  with  something 
sharp.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1764  JUtu.  Rust.  III.  Ixxvi.  338  When  harvest  u  done,  the 
stubble  may  be  got  up  at  one  shilling  per  acre, ..  this  is  called 
pecking  the  haulm,  from  the  method  of  performing  the  work. 
1898  G.  W.  E.  KUSSCLL  Collect,  t,  Recoil,  xxiil  298  He. .  wan- 
dered about  the  lanes. .pecking  up  primroses  with  a  spud. 

IH.  7.  Phrases :  t  To  peck  mood,  to  change 
one's  tune  (o6s.).  To  peck  a  quarrel:  see  PICK  v\ 

13. .  Seuyti  Sag.  (W.)  262  And  sonc  sche  gan  to  pekke  mod. 
c  141*  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4347  But  or  bei  twynned 
bens,  bei  pekkid  moode. 

II  For  other  occasional  obs.  uses :  see  PICK  v.1 

Hence  Pecked  (pekt)  ///.  a.  Peeked  line,  a  line 
formed  by  short  strokes  thus . 

1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  f,  Pop.  xvii.  1 2  (ed.  3)  270  A  mill- 
stone arg.,  pecked  sa.  1866  Spectator  26  May  567/1  An 
aggressive  game  cock . .  sent  him  in  with  a  pecked  and  bleed- 
ing face.  1874  Use/.  Knowl.  Soc.  Atlas,  Map  of  World 
margin,  Pecked  lines  are  the  co-tidal  lines,  or  the  series  of 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  where  high  water  takes 
place  at  the  same  instant. 

Feck,  v .2  Now  chiefly  dial.  Also  6  peke,  7 
pecke.  [Variant  of  PICK  v.-  =  PITCH  z>.i] 

1.  trans.  To  pitch,  cast,  fling,  throw ;  to  jerk, 
move  suddenly.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1611  COTGR.,  ycrgctte,  . .  a  boyes  play  with  rods  or  wands 
pecked  at  a  heape  of  points.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vlll,  v.  iii. 
94  You  i'  th'  Chamblet,  get  vp  o'  tn'  raile,  lie  pecke  you  o're 
the  pales  else.  1667  DRVDEN  Klaiden  Queen  v.  i,  I  can .  .walk 
with  a  courant  slur,  and  at  every  step  peck  down  my  head. 
1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xvi.  217 'Pecking  back 'her 
elbows  (as  they  call  it)  from  the  waist  upwards  1890 
Gloucs.  Gloss.,  Peck.  .2  To  pitch,  fling. 

t  2.  intr.  To  have  a  pitch,  to  incline.  Obs. 

1639  LD.  DIGBY,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  !i65i)  118  He  that 
would  reduce  the  Church  now  to  the  form  of  Government  in 
the  most  primitive  times.. would  be  found  pecking  toward 
the  Presbytery  of  Scotland.  1696  LORIMCR  Goodwin's  Disc. 
vii.  50  Such  a  Man  seems  to  be  pecking  towards  the  Socinians. 

3.  intr.  To  pitch  forward ;  esp.  of  a  horse :  to 
stumble  in  consequence  of  striking  the  ground  with 
his  toe  instead  of  coming  down  on  the  flat  of  his 
foot.  dial,  and  colloq. 

[When  said  of  a  horse,  often  associated  wilh  PECK  so.*,  v.'  5.) 

c  1770  MS.  Addit.  in  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.  (1790)  (E.D.D.). 
1847-78  HALLIWEI.L,  Peck..(t\  To  stumble.  I'ortsh.  1881 
Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  H'ord-bk.,  Put,  jilt.,  to  pitch  for- 
ward, to  go  head  first ;  to  overbalance.  '  Mind  the  child 
dunna  peck  out  on  'is  cheer '.  1881  MRS.  P.  O'DoxoGHUE 
Laiiies  on  Horseback  i.  iii.  42  Your  horse.. might  be  apt  to 
peck,  and  so  give  you  an  ugly  fall.  1898  A.  HOPE  Rupcrtof 
Henlzau  vi,  The  horse  pecked  and  stumbled,  and  I  fell  for- 
ward  on  his  neck.  1899  PREVOST  Cumbld.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  D.) 
s.  v.,  A  horse  that  goes  rather  '  close  to  the  ground  '  wilh  his 
fore  feet,  will  frequently  touch  the  ground  with  his  toe  and 
make  a  stumble—  such  an  one  pecks  from  want  of  vigour. 

f4.  Peck  ever  the  perch  :  see  PEAK  f.l 

T  Package  (pe-keds).  Obs.  Cant.  Also  peck- 
idge.  [fTpECK  z/.l  +  -AGE.]  Food,  victuals. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  (Hunter.  Cl.)  40  Peck- 
age  meat  or  Scroofe  scraps.  1611  B.  JONSON  Metam.  Gipsies 
Wks.  (1692)  615  With  the  Convoy,  Cheats,  and  Peckage. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Dtct.  Cant.  Crew,  Peckidge,  Meat. 

Pecked,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  =  PEAKED  a. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  IV.  I.  92  ThU  we 
shoot  down  in  our  fields  in  a  round  pecked  heap.  Ibid.  129 
(E.D.  SJ  Aram  that  is  pecked-ar-sed.  1884  Upton-on-Sevtrn 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  boat  is  peck-ed  at  both  ends,  and  a  trow  u 
round  at  both  ends. 

Peeked  (pekt),  ppl.  a. :  see  PECK  z/.i 
Peckedeuaunted,  var.  of  PIKEDEVANTED  Obs. 
Pecker  (pe-kaj).    [f.  PECK  v>  +  -EB  '.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pecks ;  a  bird  that 
pecks;  the  second  element  in  various  bird-names, 
as  fiG-peckcr,  FLOWEB-/*XV/-,  ttv-t-pecker ;  also 
short  for  WOODPECKER. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  18  The  Titmouse,  and  the 
Peckers  hungry  Brood.  1717  GARTH  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  xtv, 
Twas  here  I  spy'd  a  youth  in  Parian  stone:  His  head 
a  pecker  bore  [orig.  in  vertice  picum} :  the  cause  un- 
known To  passengers.  1883  J.  S.  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Grimm's 
Teutonic  Mythol.  1 1 1.  973  The  pecker  was  esteemed  a  sacred 
and  divine  bird.  1884  G.  ALLEN  in  Longnt.  Mag.  Jan.  294 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  modern  birds  belong  to  the . . 
orders  of  the  perchers,  the  peckers,  and  the  birds  of  prey. 
b.  An  eater,  feeder  (with  qualifying  adj.).  slang. 

1861  C  C.  ROBINSON  Dial.  Leeds  (E.  D.  D.),  He's  a  rare 
pecker.  1873  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.  Peck,  A  hearty  eater  is 
generally  called  '  a  rare  pecker '. 

2.  a.  An  implement  for  pecking;  a  kind  of  hoe. 
1587  T.  HARIOT  Virginia  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1600)  III.  271 

The  women  with  short  peckers  or  parery.of  afoot  long,  an< 


w  hoe  or  pecKer.  . .  A  small  hand-pecker 


1858  H.  —  -  .  j- .-    . 

click,  click,  the  pecker  is  at  »ork. 


To-  1 


PECKET. 

c.  Weaving.  A  shuttle-driver  :  =  PICKER  sb. 
1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Manuf.  216  The  ends  of  this 
shuttle-race  are  prolonged  by  boards,  which  form  troughs  or 
boxes,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  wood  or  thick 
leather,  called  a  pecker  or  driver,  and  these  drivers  are  made 
to  traverse  on  small  guide  wires  fixed  between  the  side  rails 
and  the  ends  of  the  troughs.  1878  BARLOW  Weaving*.  136 
When  the  shaft  [of  the  draw-boy]  rocks  from  side  to  side  of 
the  machine,  it  will  carry  the  pecker..  with  it. 

3.  slang.  Courage,  resolution.     (?t>rig.  beak  or 
bill.)    Chiefly  in  phr.  to  keep  (one's]  pecker  up. 

1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  i.  xii,  Keep  your  pecker 
up.  1857  DICKENS  Lett.  17  Aug.,  Keep  your  pecker  up  with 
that.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  Pecker,  '  keep  your  Pecker  up  ',  .  . 
literally,  keep  your  beak  and  head  well  up,  '  never  say  die  '. 
1875  W.  S.  GILBERT  Trialby  Jury  4  Be  firm,  mymoral  pecker. 

4.  Comb.  Pecker-mill  :  see  quot. 

1801  J.  DRAYTON  View  S.  Carolina  121  Rice  mills,  called 
pecker,  cog,  and  water  mills.  .  .  The  first  .  .  so  called,  from 
the  pestle's  striking,  .in  the  manner  of  a  wood  pecker. 

Pe'Cket,  v.  [frequent,  of  PECK  z/.l  ;  perh.  after 
F.  picoter,  or  btquetcr."\  trans,  and  intr.  To  peck 
repeatedly,  to  continue  pecking. 

1862  Miss  THACKERAY  Story  Eliz.  n.  in  Comh.  Mag.  VI. 
490  Empty  stables,  with  chickens  pecketting  in  the  sun. 
1866  Village  on  Cliff  iii,  The  great  carved  cupboard,  with 
the  two  wooden  birds  pecketting  each  other's  beaks.  Ibid. 
ix,  Cocks  and  hens  are  pecketing  the  fallen  grains.  1896 
BARLOW  Martin's  Company  176  (E.  D.  D.)  Equally  fatal 
would  have  been  the  pecketing  of  poultry. 

Pe-ckful.    [See  -FCL.]    As  much  as  fills  a  peck. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  vi.  64  One  of  my  Karsuk  brutes 
[dogs]  has  eaten  up  two  entire  birds'-nests.  .  a  peckful  at  least. 

Feckhamite  (pe-kamait).  Min.  [Named 
1880  after  J.  S.  Peckham,  an  American  chemist  : 
see  -ITE  1.]  A  greenish-yellow  meteoric  silicate  of 
iron  and  magnesium. 

1881  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XVIII.  861  Professor  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  has  found  a  new  meteoric  mineral  in  the  analysis  of 
the  great  meteorite  which  fell  in  Emmett  County,  Iowa,  in 
May,  1879,  a°d  has  named  it  Peckhamite. 

Peckho,  variant  of  PEKOE,  a  kind  of  tea. 

Pe-cking,  •abl.  sb\     [f.  PECK  z;.l  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  PECK  z/.l;  an  instance  of  this; 
also  fig.  fault-finding. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  viii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
asse  may  vnnej>e  defende  hym  selfe  a^ens  his  [sparowes] 
rese  peckinge  and  bitinge.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc. 
(1860)  10  If  thy  mill  stones  be  not  worne  too  blunt,  for  want 
of  pecking.  1691  BENTLEY  Soylc  Lect.  iii.  105  Supersti- 
tious  Observation  of  the  pecking  of  Chickens.  1737  BURKE 
Abridgem.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  199  The  Druids..  attended 
with  diligence  the  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking  of  chickens. 
1885  W.  CORY  Lett.  If  Jrtili.  (1897)  515  The  gossip  and  the 
pecking  of  country  towns. 

2.  concr.  f  a.  A  piece  pecked  or  picked  off,  as 
in  dressing  stone.   Obs.    b.  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1600  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  619  You  shall  finde  it  [white 
sand]  like  shauin.es  and  peckings  of  free  stone.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  1647/1  Peckings,  Place-bricks,  from  the  outside 
of  the  kiln  and  insufficiently  burned. 

Pecking,  vU.  sb*    [f.  PECK  z/.2  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  pitching  or   throwing  (e.g.  of  stones). 
Hence  pecking-bag. 

1857  HUGH.ES  Tom  Brown  n.  iv,  He  .  .  strides  away  in 
front  with  his  climbing-irons  strapped  under  one  arm,  his 
pecking-bag  under  the  other.  Ibid.,  There  close  to  them 
lay  a  heap  of  charming  pebbles.  '  Look  here  ',  shouted  East, 
4  here's  luck  1  I've  been  longing  for  some  good  honest  pecking 
this  half-hour.  Let's  fill  the  bags'. 

2.  A  tossing  or  jerking  (as  of  the  head). 

1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Shipmate  Louise  I.  xi.  241  With  a 
pecking,  so  to  speak,  of  her  face  at  the  gangs  of  men  on  the 
quarter-deck. 

Pe-cking,  ///.  a.  [f.  PECK  ».i  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pecks. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pecking,  striking  with  the  Bill  as 
Birds  do.  18*7  MONTGOMERY  Pelican  Isl.  iv.  200  She  .. 
drove  him  from  her  seat  With  pecking  bill,  and  cry  of  fond 
distress. 

b.  fig.  (cf.  hacking). 

1865  Jrtil.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  I.  n.  289  Troubled  with 
a  short  pecking  '  cough. 

Peckish,  (pe-ki  j)  ,  a.  colloq.  [f.  PECK  z/.l  +  -Isn  1.] 
Disposed  to  '  peck  '  or  eat  ;  somewhat  hungry. 

1783  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Peck,  victuals;,  .peckish, 
hungry.  01825  FORBY  Vac.  E.Anglia,  Peckish,  hungry; 
disposed  to  be  pecking.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xv,  I  get 
peckish  at  night  somehow.  1898  J.  K.  JEROME  Second 
fhoughts  279  You  re  a  bit  peckish  too,  I  expect. 
b.  Appetizing,  rare. 

P.  Parley's  Ann.  VI.  238  This  perch  has  been  kept 


1845 


.  .       .  a      een    ep 

in  a  small  garden  pond  .  .  ;  biting  at  everything  peckish  that 
comes  in  his  way. 

Hence  Pe'ckishness,  hungriness,  hunger. 

18..  Phases  Bradford  Life  in  (E.  D.D.),  In  a  slate  of 
considerable  peckishness. 

Peckle  (pe-k'l),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Reduced 
from  speckle  ;  but  cf.  PECKLED.]  A  spot,  a  speckle. 
Also  attrib.  ,  as  peckle-head,  a  partridge. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  47/19  A  Peckle,  macula.  Ibid.  125/29 
A  Peckil,  macula.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  311/1  A 
Partridge  [is  called],  first  a  Peckle-Head.  1884  Chesh.  Gloss., 
Pecka  or  Peckle,  a  freckle. 

Feckle  (pek'l),  z-.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  as  prec.] 
trans.  To  speckle. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  47/23  To  Peckle,  maculare.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Picoter,  to  peckle,  to  pricke 
thicke,  to  specke.  1611  COTGR.,  Grivoler,  to  peckle,  or 
speckle  ;  to  spot  with  diuers  colours.  [Still  in  Cheshire  and 
South  Lancash.  Eng.  Dial.  Viet.] 
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Peckle  (pek'l),  z>.2  rare.  [dim.  or  freq.  of  PECK 
n.1]  trans.  To  peck  slightly  or  repeatedly. 

[u  1500  Colkclbie  Saw  912  (Bann.  MS.)  Hir  best  brod  hen 
callit  lady  Pekle  pes.)  a  1810  in  Cromek  Rent.  Nilhsdale 
Song  245  (Jam.)  Come,  byde  wi'  me,  ye  pair  o'  sweet  birds, 
.  .Ye  sail  peckle  p'  the  bread  an'  drink  o'  the  wine.  18*7 
HOOD  Mids,  Fairies  v,  And  all  [birds]  were  tame  And 
peckled  at  my  hand  where'er  I  came. 

Peckled  (pek'ld),  a.  Nowa¥a/.  AlsoGpeculd, 
7  peackled,  8-9  peoklt.  [f.  PECKLE  sb.  or  ».l  + 
-ED:  or  pern,  directly  from  SPECKLED.]  Spotted, 
variegated,  speckled ;  parti-coloured.  Also  comb. 

i55»-3  /«».  Ch.  Gds.,  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield (1863)  IV. 
20  Itm.  iiij  albes,  on  cope  of  saten  bruges,  &  on  of  peculd 
silke.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Must.  (1586)  138  You 
must  looke  beside,  that  his  toong  bee  not  black,  nor  peeled. 
161 1  COTGR.,  Gelinote  de  bois,  the  pied,  or  peckled  Pheasant, 
or  wood  Henne.  1615  \V.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Gard. 
(1626)  2  When  Summer  cloathes  your  borders  with  greene 
and  peckled  colours.  1:1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Vina 
Lanes.  Dial,  5  The  pecklt  jump  [coat].  1858  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XIX.  ii.  386  The  *  peckled-faced '  ones  are  rejected  as 
breeding  sheep.  [Still  in  many  English  dialects.] 

Hence  Pe'ckledn«ss,  spottedness,  speckledness. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Griveleure,  pecklednesse,  or  specklednesse. 

Pe'Ckly,  a.  rare.  [f.  PECKIE  sb.  +  -Y.]  Charac- 
terized by  speckles  or  spots,  '  peckled '. 

1859  All  Year  R.  No.  29.  58  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire 
[had]  the  once  famous  peckly-faced  breed.  Ibid.  61  The 
'  peckly '  face  which  once  distinguished  the  hill  sheep  of 
Shropshire  has  become  an  uniform  grey. 

fPe-ckman.  Obs.  ?An  officer  of  the  royal 
stables. 

I5«5  in  ffousch.  Ord.  (1790)  201  The  six  sumpter  men  and 
one  Besage  man,  The  Peckman,  The  King's  Foole.  1684 
E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  i.  (ed.  15)  185  A  Yeoman 
Peckman,  a  Yeoman  Kit  maker. 

f  Pe-ck-point.  Obs.  [f.  PECK  v.2  +  POINT  si.] 
'  A  boyes  play  with  rods  or  wands  pecked  at  a 
heape  of  points'  (Colgrave  (1611)  s.  v.  Vcrgettf}. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xviii,  Panurge . .  played  away 
all  the  points  of  his  breeches  at  primus  secandus,  and  at 
peck  point  (in  French  called  Lavergctte). 

Fe'cksniff.  [A  proper  name  of  fiction :  the 
Warwickshire  Wordbk.  of  G.  F.  Northall  1896 
has  'Picksniff,  paltry,  despicable;  an  insignificant, 
paltry,  contemptible  person '.]  The  name  of  a 
character  in  Dickens'  novel  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit ' 
(1844),  represented  as  an  unctuous  hypocrite, 
habitually  prating  of  benevolence,  etc.  Used  allu- 
sively. Hence  Pecksni-ffery,  Pe'cksniffism,  con- 
duct or  utterance  resembling  that  of  Pecksniff; 
Pecksui-fflan  a.,  resembling  Pecksniff;  whence 
PecksnrrHanism.  (nonce-word). 

1874  J.  HATTON  Clytie  (ed.  10)  101  It  seemed  to  smile  a 
Pecksmffian  smile  of  pity  upon  her.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
17  Mar.  i/i  This  odious  compound  of  Tartuffism,  Pharisaism, 
and  Pecksniffery.  1888  TALMAGE  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  2  Feb.  7 


disposed  to  take  him  to  task  for  Pecksnifnsm.  1901  Scotsman 
4  Mar.  6/2  A  fine  benevolence  of  phraseology.. which,  we 
fear,  is  not  free  from  a  Pecksnifnan  twang. 

Peck  stone,  Peck-wheat :  see  PEAK  sbl  3. 

Pecky  (pe-ki),  a.l  U.  S.  Also  peeky,  peaky, 
[app.  f.  PECK  sb.%  +  -Y.]  (See  quots.) 

1848  DICKESON  &  BROWN  Reft,  on  Cypress  Timber  of 
Miss,  if  La,  8  That  species  of  decay  to  which  it  [the 
cypress]  is  most  liable,  shows  itself  in  partial  and  detached 
spots  at  greater  or  less  distances,  but  often  in  very  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  . .  Timber  affected  in  this  way  is 
denominated  by  raftsmen  Pecky.  1876  Gwilts  Arc/lit. 
Gloss.,  Pecky,  timber  in  which  the  first  symptoms  of  decay 
appear.  An  American  term. 

[BARTLETT  1859-60  s.  v.  Peaky,  or  Peeky,  misquotes  Dicke- 
son  as  using  peeky;  thence,  Webster  1864,  Peeky;  Century 
Peaky  (also  peeky,  peeky).  Funk  peaky ;  associated  with 
PEAKV  a.1,  PEAK  z>.'] 

Pecky  (pe-ki),  <z.2  colloq.     [f.  PECK  v.\  2  +  -Y.] 

1.  [PECKZ/.2]  Pitching;  choppy;  apt  to  stumble. 
1864  BLACKMORE  Clara  Vaughan  Ixi,  Knocking  about  on 

apeckysea.  1893  H'iltsh.Gloss.,  Pecky,  inclined  to  stumble. 
'  Th'  old  boss  goes  terr'ble  peeky '. 

2.  [PECK  w.i]    Like  the  peck  of  a  bird. 

1886  F.  C.  PHILIPS  Jack  4  Three  Jills  I.  vii.  90  My 
sisters,  .administered  flabby,  peeky  kisses. 

Peco,  variant  of  PEKOE  (tea). 

tPe-corous,o.  Obs. rare-".  [a.&.'L.pecoros-us, 
i.pecus,pecor-  cattle.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossog •r.,Pecorms(pecorosus),  full  of  Cattle, 
or  where  many  Cattle  are. 

tPect,  obs.  form  of  PECKED//*/. a. :  seequot. 
.  l633  GERARD  Descr.  Somerset  (1900)  132  Their  markett 
is  . .  full  of  pect  eles  as  they  call  them  because  they  take 
them  in  those  waters  by  pecking  an  eale  speare  on  them. 

Pect,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PECK  rf.i 

Pectase  (pe-kt^s).  Chem.  [f.  PECT-IN  or 
PECT-OSE,  after  diastase]  A  ferment  supposed  to 
exist  in  fruits,  etc.,  and  having  the  property  of 
converting  pectin  into  pectic  and  other  related  acids. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  363  According  to  Fremy, 
all  vegetal  tissues  which  contain  pectose.  .contain  also  a 
kind  of  ferment  called  pectase,  comparable  in  its  mode  of 
action  to.  .diastase.  1803  (see  PECTIC]. 

Pectate  (pe-ktft).  Chem.  [f. PECT- ic  + -ATE!.] 
A  salt  of  pectic  acid. 

1831  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Inorg.  Bodies  (ed.  7)  II.  122 


PECTIN. 

Braconnot  is  of_opinion  that  the  soluble  pectates  constitute 
a  complete  antidote  against  all  metallic  poisons.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  368  The  pectates  of  the  alkali-metals 
arc  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble  and  gelatinous. 

fPe-cteale.  Obs.  rare—1.  1  (app.  some  kind  of 
wild  fowl ;  but  cf.  pect  eles  in  PECT///.  a.) 

1579  E.  HAKE  Newes  out  of  Poviles  C/t.-yd.  iv.  D  ij  b 
Stonetiuets,  Teale,  and  Pecteales  good,  with  Busterd  fat  and' 
plum. 

Pecten  (pe-kten).  Anal,  and  Zool.  PI.  pec- 
tines  (pe-ktin/z),  pectens.  [a.  L.  pecten,  pectin- 
a  comb,  a  heckle  or  card,  a  rake,  the  pubic  hair, 
an  instrument  for  striking  the  strings  of  a  lyre, 
a  scallop-shell,  etc. ;  f.  pec-t-ere  to  comb,  cognate 
with  Gr.  niK-(tv  to  comb.  In  earlier  use  generally 
with  L.  plural  pectines.'] 

1 1.  The  set  of  bones  in  the  hand  between  the 
wrist  and  fingers ;  the  metacarpus.  Obs. 


That  conjunction  is  called  the  brest  of  the  hande  or  pecten. 

2.  The  pubes;   also,  the  pubic  bone  or  share- 
bone.  ?  Obs.  [prop.  L.] 

[c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  176  pat  boon  bat  goi|>  ouer- 
J)wert  vndlr  be  ars  aboue  be  jerde,  &  is  clepld  OS  pectinis.) 
1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  15  Applied  to  the  pecteg 
and  gemtalls  in  a  plaister  it  helpeth  the  Gonorrhea.  1710 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Pecten,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  same 
with  the  Regie  Pttbis.  1855.  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr.  tied.  5 
The  smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  os  innominatum  is 
the  os  Pubis,  Pecten,  or  Share  Bone,  situated  anteriorly. 

3.  Applied  to  various   comb-like   structures  in 
animal  bodies,     a.  A  pigmented  vascular  process 
which  projects  from  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye 
into  the  vitreous  humour  in  birds,  and  in  certain 
reptiles  and  fishes ;  also  called  marsupium. 

1713  DEKHAM  Phys.-Theol.  w.  ii.  104  In  birds. .the  Choro- 
eides  hath . .  a  curious  pectinated  work  seated  on  the  optick 
'nerve.  The  structure  of  this  Pecten  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Ligamentttm  Ciliare.  1856  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat. 
II.  23  In  birds,  there  is  a  remarkable  plicated,  comb-like 
process  of  the  choroid, . .  termed  the  pecten. 

b.  Each  of  two  comb-like  appendages  behind 
the  posterior  legs  in  scorpions. 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxxv.  III.  540  The  poisers  of 
Diptera  and  the  pectens  of  scorpions.  1835  KIRBV  Hob.  ft 
Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  126.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  523  Class  Arachnida. .  .The  abdomen  has  appen- 
dages only  in  Scorpionidx,.  .the  pectines  or  combs,  organs 
probably  of  touch. 

c.  A  comb-like  organ,  usually  formed  of  small 
stiff  hairs,  on  the  legs  of  certain  insects,  as  bees. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xviii.  (1818)  II.  118  [Humble, 
bees]  the  males. ..  Their  posterior  tibiae  also  want  the  corbi. 
cula  and  pecten  that  distinguish  the.  .other  sex. 

d.  The  pectinated  structure   on  the  claws  of 
certain  birds,     e.  The  CTENOPHOBE  or  comb-row 
of  a  ctenophoran. 

4.  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  having  a  rounded 
shell  with  radiating  ribs  suggesting  the  teeth  of 
a  comb ;  an  animal  of  this  genus,  a  scallop. 

1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  15  Mar.,  Wks.  1836  I.  336  The 
pectines  or  skollops.  1778  KING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  40 
Pectens,  cockles,  limpets.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  $  fast.  Anim. 
I.  viii.  264  Those  elegant  shells  the  Pectens  or  Comb  Shells. 
attrib.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  711/2  In  the  Pecten 
family.  1849  H.  MILLER  Footfr.  Creat.  XL  (1874)  202 
Layers  of  mussel  and  pecten  shells. 

Pectic  (pe'ktik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  Gr.  irij/m/Mir, 
i.  irijKT-os  congealed,  curdled,  f.  stem  mnr-  °* 
mp/nifiv  to  make  firm  or  solid.]  In  pectic  acid, 
a  transparent  gelatinous  substance  formed  by  chemi- 
cal action  from  PECTIN,  and  forming  an  important 
constituent  of  fruit-jellies. 

(By  further  transformation  it  is  converted  into  parapectic 
OC/</(PARA-  2  a)  and  metapectic  acid.)  Pectic  fermentation, 
the  fermentation  supposed  to  be  produced  by  PECTASE, 
which  converts  pectin  into  pectic  and  other  related  acids. 

1831  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Inorg.  Bodies  (ed.  7)  II.  i«> 
Braconnot  gave  it  the  name  of  pectic  acid,  from  the  great 
tendency  which  it  has  to  form  a  jelly  with  water.  1863 
MITCHELL  Farm  of  Edgewood  225  Pears  have  a  modicum 
of  pectic  acid  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  ripeness.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  363  Under  the  influence  of  acids  or 
alkalis,  pectin  is  gradually  modified,  and  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  a  strongly  acid  compound  called  metapectic  acid, 
passing  however  through  a  series  of  intermediate  modifica- 
tions  called  by  Fremy  parapectin,  metapectin,  pectosic  acid, 
pectic  acid,  and  oarapectic  acid.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Pectase,  an  organic  albuminoid  ferment  found  in  unripe 
fruits  and  roots,  which  determines  the  Pectic  fermentation. 
Pectin  (pe'ktin) .  Chem.  [f.  stem  pect-  of  PECTIC 
+  -IN1.]  A  white  neutral  substance,  soluble  in 
water,  formed  from  PECTOSE  by  heating  with  acids, 
or  naturally  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  and  consti- 
tuting the  gelatinizing  agent  in  vegetable  juices; 
in  the  further  process  of  ripening,  it  is  converted 
into  parapectin  (PAKA-  2  a),  metapectin,  and  other 
related  substances  (see  PECTIC). 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  146  Vauquelin,  who 
found  pectin  in  the  tamarind,  considered  it  as  the  same  with 
pectic  acid.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  364  Green 
fruits.,  do  not  contain  pectin  ready  formed,  but  onlypecto 
..When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  juice,  .contains  a  large  ^quantity 
of  pectin,  and  still  more  of  parapectin. . .  Lastly,  fruits  in  the 
over-ripe  state  no  longer  contain  a  trace  of  pectin,  that  sub- 
stance having  been  converted  intu  metapectic  acid. 


PECTINACEOUS. 

Hence  Pectin&ceons  (-^jbs)  a.,  related  to  or 
containing  pectin. 

1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  s.  v.  Pectinous,  A  pectinous  or 
pectmaceous  vegetable  principle.  1887  tr.  Sachs'  Physiol. 
Plants  328  The  share  in  metabolism  taken  by  some  other 
organic  compounds,  such  as  pectinaceous  substances. 

Pectinal  (pe-ktinal),  a.  (sb.)  1 0bs.  [ad.  med. 
L.  pcctinalis,  f.  L.  pecten,  pectin- :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Anat.    Belonging  to  the  '  pecten '  or  pubes ; 
pcftinal  bone,  the  pubic  bone,  sharebone. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirur.  I  iv,  Two  great 
bones.. that  be  coniuncte  wl  this  spondyle  of  the  holowe 
bone  behynde  and  before  in  makynge  the  pectynall  bone. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a 
comb ;  applied  by  Sir  T.  Browne  to  flat-fish,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  spine  with  its  apophyses  to 
a  comb.    Also  as  si.,  in  //.  flat-fish. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  i.  i8r  Other  fishes. .as 
pectmals,  or  such  as  have  the  Apophyses  of  their  spine  made 
laterally  like  a  combe.  Ibid.  x.  203  Pectinall  [fishes],  whose 
ribs  are  rectilineall.  1656  HI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Pectinals  .. 
their  back-bone,  and  ribs  do  in  some  sort  resemble  a  comb. 
1705  KVKLYN  Syh'a  n.  iii.  (1729)  119  The  Silver-Fir.. is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  the  pectinal  Shape  of  it. 

Pectinate  (pe-ktinA),  a.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist. 
[ad.  L.  pectinat-us,  f.  pecten  comb :  see  -ATE  2.] 
=  PECTINATED. 

1793  MAKIVN  Lang.  Bat.,  Pectinatum  folium,  a  pectinate 
leaf.  1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  321  Pectinate.  .. 
Antenna:  furnished  on  one  side  with  a  number  of  parallel  stiff 
branches,  resembling  somewhat  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  1833  A. 
EATON  Man.  Bot.  N.  Amer.  n.  (ed.  6)  129.  1846  DANA 
ZoopH.  594  Margin  of  the  pinnules  pectinate.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  189  Bracts  with ..  pectinate  tip  and  margins. 

Pectinate  (pe-ktin«it),  v.  [(.  L.  pectinat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  pectinare  to  comb,  f.  pecten  comb.] 

1 1.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare—". 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pectinate,  to  comb.    1656  in  BLOUNT. 

2.  To  fit  together  in  alternation  like  the  teeth  of 
two  combs ;  to  interlock,  f  a.  trans.  Obs.  rare. 
b.  inlr.  in  reciprocal  sense  :  =  INTEBDIGITATE. 

1*4*  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxii.  266  To  sit  crosse 
legg'd,  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated  or  shut  together  is 
accounted  bad.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner, 
234  The  bundles,  .are  separated  from  one  another  by  other 
bundles,  which  pass  between  them,  and  pectinate  with  them. 

Pectinated  (pe-ktin«tted),  ppl.  a.  Chiefly 
Nat.  Hist.  [f.  as  PECTINATE  +  -ED.]  Formed 
like  a  comb;  having  straight  narrow  closely-set 
projections  or  divisions  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

1671  RAY  in  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2278  The  Tongue  was.. of 
an  equal  breadth  to  the  very  tip,  which  was  toothed  or 
peclinatcd  about  the  edges.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I. 
soo  The  edges  of  the  toes  [of  Grouse]  pectinated.  1861 
Miss  PRATT  Flovicr.  PI.  I.  4  A  pectinated  leaf  is  one  whose 
narrow  segments  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Pextiiiately,  adv.  [f.  PECTIN  ATE  a.  +  -LY  *.] 
In  a  pectinate  manner ;  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

1846  DANA£<V^A.  (1848)  652  Branchlets,longandpectinately 
arranged.  1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  333  The  tentacles  are  set 
pectmatcly  on  two  arms. 

Pectination  (pektin^-Jsn).  [n.  of  action  from 
pectinare  to  PECTINATE  :  see  -ATION.] 

fl.  The  action  of  combing  (the  hair).  Obs. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  Frequent  pectination  is 
recommended  by  many  physicians,  .as  an  exercise. 

2.  The  action  of  interlocking  or  condition  of  being 
interlocked  like  the  teeth  of  two  combs.   ?  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxii.  266  The  complica- 
tion  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was  an  Hieroglyphick  of 
impediment. 

3.  The  condition  or  character  of  being  pectinated  ; 
concr.  a  pectinated  or  comb-like  structure. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  248  Antenna?., 
with  a  double  series  of  pectinations.  1874  Cotms  Birds 
«->y.  S'3  Absence  of  pectination  of  the  middle  claw.  1876 
F.  BRODIK  in  G.  F.  Chambers  Astron.  \.  i.  15  The  pectina- 

ions  which  fringe  the  whole  of  the  edge  of  the  umbra. 

Pectinate-  (pektin^:U>),  combining  adverbial 
form  of  I.,  pectinatits  PECTINATE  a.,  prefixed  to 
other  adjs.  in  the  sense  'pectinately'. . . ,  or  'pecti- 
nate and  . . . ' ;  as  in  pectinate-denticulate,  pecti- 
nato-erose,  pcctinato-fanbricate,  pectinato-pinnate. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  210  Lamella:.. deeply  pectinato- 
erase,  or  penetrated  by  oblong  cellules.  Ibid.  232  Lamella: 
. .  finely  and  elegantly  pectinate-denticulate. 

Pectineal  (pektrm,al),  a.  Anat.  [f.  mod.L. 
pcctine-us,  f.  pecten  comb  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to 
the  pecten  or  pubic  bone :  applied  to  certain  parts 
of  this  bone  and  connected  structures  :  see  quots. 

1840  G.  V.  F.LLIS  Anat.  650  The  pectineus  muscle.. arises 

rom  the  pectineal  line  of  the  pubes  between  the  spine  and 

^  «/    -rminence-     l87S  SIR  W.  TURNER  in  F.ncycl.  Brit. 

828/2  I  he  pectineal  border  . .  forms  part  of  the  line  of 

separation  between  the  true  and  false  pefvis. 

II  Pectineus  (pekti-m'.fe).  Anat.  erron.  -ams. 
[mod.L.,  f.  pecten,  pectin-  comb ;  cf.  flmnineus, 
virgineus,  etc.]  For  pec! incus  musculiis,  name  of 
a  flat  muscle  arising  from  the  pectineal  eminence 

1  the  pubic  bone  and  inserted  into  the  thigh-bone 
just  behind  the  small  trochanter. 
.i*7*^,,-!-  HARRIS  Ltx.  Tec/in.  I,  Pectineus,  is  a  Muscle  on 
i.     1871  MIVART  Kllm.  Anat.  346  The  pectineus 

nd  adductors  of  man. 

Pectini-,  before  a  vowel  pectin-,  combining 
lorm  of  L.  pecten  comb,  used  in  the  formation 
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of  scientific  words.  P«  ctlnibranoh  (-brarjk), 
-bra  nchian,  -bra'nchlata  [BnANCHlA]  adjs.,  be- 
longing to  the  Pectinibranchia  (or  -branchiala), 
a  family  of  gastropod  molluscs  having  comb-like 
gills,  or  ctenidia  (also  called  Ctenobranchia) ;  also 
as  sb.,  a  mollusc  of  this  family.  Pe  ctlnicorn 
[L.  cornu  horn]  adj.,  having  pectinate  antennae, 
as  the  division  Pectinicornia  of  lamellicom  beetles 
(also  Pe^ctinico-rnate) ;  sb.,  a  beetle  of  this 
division.  Fectini-ferona  a.  [L.  -ferus  bearing], 
bearing  a  pecten  or  comb-like  structure.  Pe'ctini- 
form  a.,  (a)  comb-shaped ;  (6)  of  the  form  of  a 
scallop  (PECTEN  4).  Peotinlliao  (-Hisek)  a.  - 
ILIO-PECTINEAL.  Pe-ctiniro-strate a.  [L.  rostrum 
beak],  having  a  comb-like  beak  or  snout  (Mayne). 


Ibid.,  Pectiniferus,  having  combs... 'pectiniferous.  1831  J. 
DAVIES  Man.  Mat.  Med.  135  This  salt . .  crystallizes  in 
•pectiniform  needles.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Pectini/orui 
septum,  the  median.. connective  tissue  septum  between  the 
two  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis. 

Pectinid(pe-ktinid).  Zool.  [f.moA.l^pectinidse, 
i.  PECTEN  :  see  -ID  3.]  A  mollusc  of  the  family 
PectinidK  or  Pecten  family ;  a  scallop. 

Fectinite  (pe-ktinsit).  Palssatit.  [f.  \,.pectin- 
PECTEN  +  -ITE  1.]  A  fossil  pecten  or  scallop. 

1077  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  v.  §  72  Stones  resembling  escallops.. 


184  The  oysters  and  pectinites. 

Fectinoid  (pe-ktinoid),  a.  Zool.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-oin.]  Resembling  a  pecten  or  scallop.  (Mayne.) 

Pectinous  (pe-ktinss),  a.  Ghent,  [f.  PECTIN  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  related  to  pectin :  = 
PECTINACEOCS,  PECTOUS  b. 

1844  [see  PECTINACEOUS].  1891  Chambers'  Encycl.  IX. 
788/1  The  juice  of  the  [beet]  root  contains  . .  albuminous, 
pectinous,  and  other  substances. 

Pectize  (pe-ktaiz),  v.  [f.  Gr.  m)xT-6s  fixed, 
congealed  (cf.  PECTIC)  +  -IZE.]  trans,  and  intr. 
To  change  into  a  gelatinous  mass ;  to  congeal. 

1881  OGII.VIE,  Pecti 'zet . .  to  congeal;  to  change  into  a 
gelatinous  mass.  H.  Spencer.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  iv.  10/1  The  zinc  compound  does  not. . 
sufficiently  pectise  cellulose.  Itid.  10/2  The  film  of  pectised 
cellulose.  Ibid.,  Peclising  is  brought  about  by  the  copper 
solution. 

Pectolite  (pe-kt^bit).  Min.  (Also  pek-.) 
[Named  (fectolith)  1828  by  Von  Kobell,  f.  Gr. 
mjKT-os  congealed  +  -LITE.]  A  whitish  or  greyish 
hydrous  silicate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  found 
in  close  aggregations  of  acicnlar  crystals,  usually 
fibrous  and  radiated  in  structure. 

1818  Edin.  yrnl.Sc.  IX.  367  Pektolite..a  mineral  which 
is  found  on  natrolite.  1899  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  VIII.  275 
Experiments  relative  to  the  constitution  of  pectolite. 

Pectoral  (pe-ktoral),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6  pec- 
turall,  6-7  peotorel(l,  -all.  [As  sb.,  in  sense  i, 
a.  OF./<r<r/V;ra/(i355  in  DuCange),ad.  1,.  pectorale 
breast-plate,  sb.  use  of  neuter  of  pectoralis  adj.,  f. 
pectus,  pector-  breast;  as  adj.,  direct  from  the 
L.  adj.,  or  a.  F.  pectoral  adj.  (isth  c.  in  Littri). 
Senses  2-4  of  the  sb.  are  absolute  uses  of  the  adj.] 
A.  sb.  1.  Something  worn  on  the  breast. 
a.  An  ornamental  plate,  cloth,  or  other  decora- 
tion, worn  on  the  breast;  an  ornamental  breast- 
plate; spec,  (a)  that  worn  by  the  Jewish  High 
Priest  ( =  BREAST-PLATE  2)  ;  (i)  A".  C.  Ch.  that 
formerly  worn  by  a  bishop  in  celebrating  mass. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  389/1  Pectoral  of  a  vcstyment,  or 
other  a-rayment,/«T/0ra/r,  racionate.  1445  Instr,  Queen's 
Coronal,  in  Rymer  Fctdcra  (1710)  XI.  83  A  Pectoral  of 
Gold  garnished  with  Rubees,  Perles.  1506  GUYLFORDE 
Pitgr.  (Camden)  7,  xij  crownesof  fynegolde,  and  xij  pectorals 
and  a  riche  cappe.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  i  Peter  i.  16  The 
twelve  stones  in  Aaron's  pectoral.  177$  ADAIR  Amer.  /nd. 
84.  1894  Times  26  May  19/1  A  Royal  pectoral,  on  which 
two  crowned  hawks  support  the  cartouche  of  Usertasen  II. 
D.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  breast :  =  BREAST- 
PLATE i. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  31  b,  Lighting  vppon 
their  shafrons,  cranets,  or  steele  pectorells.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
A  Pectoral,  a  Breast-plate,  Armour,  or  Defence  for  the 
Breast.  1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  29  A  border  of  metal 
to  the  collar,  which  acted  as  a  pectoral. 

to.  An  ornamental  cloth  for  the  breast  of  a 
horse :  cf.  PBITREL,  POITREL.  Obs. 

1601  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  t,  Civ.  IT.  xi.  71  His  horse  sadled 
with  blacke  leather, ..  the  pectorel  of  blacke  leather  with  a 
crosse  paty  of  gold,  hanging  before  the  horse  feete.  1653 
GREAVES  Seraglio  M  The  Bridles,  Pectorals,  Cruppers, 
Saddle-clothes,  .set  so  thick  with  jewels  of  divers  sorts,  that 
the  beholders  are  amazed.  1661  Act  iiCkas.  II,  c.  3  J  23 
A  Bill  and  Bridle  with  a  Pectorell  and  Crupper. 

d.  A  chest-protector. 

1881  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XIX.  150  The  great  majority., 
still  stick  to  coarse  linen  next  the  skin,  and  use  woolen 
pectorals  only  as  counter-irrilants. 

2.  A  medicine,  food,  or  drink,  good  for  affections 
of  the  chest,  i.  e.  the  lungs  and  other  respiratory 
organs  (or,  loosely,  the  internal  organs  generally). 


PECTOBILOQUY. 

i«oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Explan.  Wds.  Art,  Pectmali,  i. 
such  medicines  as  bee  fit  for  the  breast  and  lungs.  1694  K  VILYN 
AcetariaKq  There  are  Pectorals  for  the  Breast  ana  Dowels. 
"749CHESTERF.  Lett.  22  June,  They  recommend  an  attention 
to  pectorals,  such  aa  sago,  barley,  turnips.  1830  I.INIU  r.y 
Nat.  Sj/st.  Rat.  91  The  roots  of  the  liquorice  contain.. a 
sweet  subacid  mucilaginous  juice,  which  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  pectoral. 

8.  Anat.  Short  for  pectoral  muscle,  pectoral  fin. 

'7S»  J-  S.  Le  Dran'i  Observ.  Surf.  (1771)  157  The  Ball., 
came  out  under  the  Pectoral  i8a8  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hilt. 
I.  164  Dorsal  fin  conical,  situated  above  the  pectorals.  iSjS 
BAIN  Senas  t,  Int.  (1864)  203  The  great  pectoral  bringing 
the  arm  forward,  the  deltoid  lifting  it  away  from  the  side. 

1 4.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1617  JanuaLing.  Advt,To  render  the  volume  as  portable 
. .  and  if  not  as  a  manuall  or  pocket-booke,  yet  a  pectorall  or 
bosomc-booke,  to  be  carried  twixt  ierkin  and  doublet. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  situated  or  occurring  in  or 
upon,  the  breast  or  chest ;  thoracic.  Chiefly  Anat. 

Pectoral  arck  or  girdle,  the  shoulder-girdle  (see  GIRDI.F. 
J*.1  4b).  Pectoralfns,  the  pair  of  lateral  fins  attached  to 
the  pectoral  arch  in  fishes,  usually  thoracic  in  position, 
corresponding  to  the  fore  limbs  of  other  vertebrates.  Pec- 


(Syd.  Soc.  Lex,  1893).  Pectoral  respiration  (see  quot.  1834, 
and  cf.  COSTAL  a.  i).  Pectoral  ridge,  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bicipilal  groove  of  the  humerus,  into  which  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle  is  inserted. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  21  The  produced  paries  of 
the  pectorall  Spondilles.  zeoi  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  352  The 
rheume  or  catarrhe  that  hath  taken  a  way  to  the  brest  or 
pectorall  parts.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  776  The  first  is 
called  Pectoralis  the  Petorall  Muscle,  so  named  from  his 
situation,  because  it  occupieth  the  forepart  of  the  Chest. 
1769  PF.NNANT Zool.  III.  84  The  pectoral  fins  are  very  large. 
1781  MONRO  Anat.  167  The  eight  upper  ribs  were  formerly 
classed  into  pairs,  with  particular  names . . ,  the  crooked,  the 
solid,  the  pectoral,  the  twisted.  1831  R.  KNOX  Clofuefs 
Anat.  33  In  genera],  the  pectoral  cavity  b  symmetrical. 
1834  J.  FOKBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  13  If  the  abdo- 
men dilates  with  comparatively  much  greater  force  than  the 
chest,  the  respiration  is  named  abdominal ;  if  the  contrary 
obtains,  it  is  called  pectoral.  1888  ROLI.ESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Li/e  341  All  Vertebrata  possess  typically  two  pairs 
of  limbs — the  pectoral  and  pelvic. 

2.  Med.  Of  a  medicine,   food,  or  drink  :   Good 
for  diseases  or  affections  of  the  chest  (or,  loosely, 
the  internal  organs  generally). 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  n.  Ixxxvi.  85  A  pectorall 
water,  or  water  for  the  breast, ..  that  e-peciallie  auaileth  in 
the  weakenesse  of  the  stomacke.  1637  BRIAN  Pisse-Propk. 
(1679)  23  Some  pectoral  physick  to  ease  his  cough.  173* 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  \.  in  Aliments,  etc  246  Peaches 
are.. cordial  and  pectoral.  1830  LINIILEY  Nat.  Sytt.  Bot. 
314  The  leaves  [of  Ferns]  generally  contain  a  thick  astringent 
mucilage,  with  a  little  aroma,  on  which  account  many  are 
considered  pectoral  and  lenitive.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Pectoral  Moss,  a  common  name  for  the  Lichen pulmonarius. 

3.  Worn,  or  intended  to  be  worn,  on  the  breast. 
1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos-,  Pectorall,  belonging  to  the 

breast,  or  which  hangeth  before  the  breast.  17*7-35  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.v.,  In  the  Romish  Church  Bishops  and  regular 
Abbots  wear  a  pectoral  Cross.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers 
II.  vi,  175  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  formal  use  of  the 
pectoral  cross,  as  now  worn  over  the  chasuble,  goes  no  farther 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

4.  fig.  Proceeding  or  derived  from  the  '  breast ' 
or  '  heart",  i.  e.  from  one's  internal  feeling  or  con- 
sciousness. 

1630  DONNE  Sernt.  Matt,  xxviii.  6  Let.. no  Angell  of  the 
Church, . .  proceed  upon  an  ipse  di.iil,  upon  his  own  pec- 
torall word  and  determination.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  At 
Mondo  (1636)  184  At  this  time  a  good  mans  tongue  is  in  his 
breast,  not  in  his  mouth,  his  words  are  then  so  pithy  and  so 
pectorall.  1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  I.  I.  viii.  44 
The  inflated  language  here  used  betrays  already  the  pec- 
toral colouring  which  Keim  expressly  claims  for  his  work. 
1890  J.  F.  SMITH  tr.  PJleiderers  Dcvelofm.  Tkeol.  ill.  Ui. 
(1891)  281  Neander's  pectoral  theology  involved  a  serious 
lack  of  historical  criticism.  [Cf.  next] 

Pe  ctoralist.  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.]  (See  qnot, 
and  cf.  prec.  B.  4.) 

1886  FARRAR  Hist.  Interpr.  viii.  415  [Neander's]  motto 
was,  pectus  facit  theologum,  and  many  sneered  at  his  fol- 
lowers as  pectoralists. 

Fe'Ctorally,  adv.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  pectoral  manner  or  position  :  in  quots.,  a.  in 
relation  to  one's  inward  feeling,  at  heart;  b.  on 
a  'pectoral '  diet :  cf.  PECTORAL  B.  4,  2. 

i66s  M.  MASON  Friendly  Adinon.  Rom.  Catk.  4  Would 
you  not  then  have  been  pectorally  glad  of  that  Indulgence  ^ 
1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  21  Aug.,  Be  regular.and  live  pectorally. 

Pectoriloq.ny  (pektori'lAwi).  Path.  [ad.F. 
pectoriloijuie,  f.  L.  pectus,  pector-  breast  +  -loquium 
speaking.]  The  transmission  of  the  sound  of  the 
voice  through  the  wall  of  the  chest  to  the  ear  in 
auscultation ;  usually  a  sign  of  a  cavity  or  some 
other  affection  in  the  lung. 

1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest,  (ed.  4)  36  This 
peculiar  phenomenon  (which  I  have  denominated  Pectori- 
loquy).     1853    MARKHAM    tr.  Skoda's  Auscult.   290   T 
pectoriloquy  is . .  much  clearer  and  louder . .  in  a  gangrenous 
Excavation,  than  in  one  formed  by  pulmonary  abscess. 

So  Pectoriloquial  ^pektorilw-'-kwial),  P«ctori- 
loquons  (pektori-Wkwss)  adjs.,  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of, 


PECTOSE. 

apparent  transfer  of  the  voice  to  the  chest.. [Laennec]  has 
given  the  . .  name  of  *pectoriloquism,  or  mediate  ausculta- 
tion of  the  voice.  1834  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  III.  47/2  There 
was  no  metallic  tinkling,  bountonnement,  or  pectoriloquism. 
1862  H.  W.  FULLER  Dis.  Lungs  in  The  production  of 
•pectoriloquous  resonance. 

Pectose  (pe'kt0"s).  Chem.  [f.  stem  feel-  of 
PECTIC  +  -OSB.]  An  insoluble  substance  related 
to  cellulose  and  occurring  with  it  in  vegetable 
tissues,  esp.  in  unripe  fruits  and  fleshy  roots ;  by 
the  action  of  acids,  etc.  it  is  converted  into  PECTIN. 

1857  W.  A.  MILLER  Elein.  Chem.  III.  83  The  cellular  tissue 
of  many  fruits,  and  of  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  con- 
tains a  substance  which  he  (Fre'my)  terms  pectose,  and 
which  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  363  Pectose .  ..gives  the  hardness 
to  unripe  fruits.  It  is  probably  isomeric  with  cellulose,  or 
differs  from  it  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

Hence  Fectosic  (pektfsik)  a.,  in  Pectosic  acid, 
an  acid  formed  immediately  from  pectin  by  the 
action  of  pectase  or  alkalis,  and  converted  by 
further  action  of  the  same  into  pectic  acid. 

1866-77  [see  PECTOUS]. 

Fectostracan  (pektp-strakan),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [f.  mod.  Zool.  L.  Pectostraca  (f.  Gr.  ITTJKT-OS 
congealed  +  offrpaxov  tile,  potsherd,  shell)  +  -AN.] 

a.  adj.    Belonging  to  the  division  Peclostraca  of 
Crustacea  in  Huxley's  classification,  a  synonym  of 
Cirripedia.    b.  sb.  A  crustacean  belonging  to  this 
division,  a  cirriped.     So  Pecto'Stracous  a. 

Pectous  (pe'ktss),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  TTTJKT-OS 
congealed  +  -ous.]  a.  Congealed,  solidified:  said 
of  modified  forms  of  substances  ordinarily  fluid. 

b.  Related  to  pectin.     Pectous  acid,  name  of  a 
particular  acid  related  to  pectic  acid  (cf.  -ous  c). 

1861  GRAHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  184  Fluid  colloids  appear  to 
have  always  a  pectous  modification.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  364  Pectase  immersed  in  water  for  two  or  three 
days,  is  decomposed . .  and  is  then  no  longer  capable  of  acting 
as  a  pectous  ferment.  Ibid.  The  conversion  of  the  pectin 
into  pectosic  and  pectous  acids.  1875  B.  W.  RICHARDSON 
Dis.  Mod.  Life  104  III  course  of  time  . .  the  vital  tissues 
become  thickened,  or,  to  use  the  technical  term, '  pectous '. 

t  Pe-ctron.  Obs.  [An  erroneous  formation 
(thought  by  Barret  to  be  French),  app.  derived 
in  some  way  from  L.  pectus,  pector-  breast.]  -- 
PEITREL,  POITBEL. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres,  Gloss.  252  Pectron,  a  French 
word,  is  the  arming  of  the  brest  of  the  horse.  162*  F. 
MARKHAM  Bk.  IVur  v.  ii.  §4.  166  1'he  Horses  head,  necke, 
brest,  and  buttocke  barbed  with  Pectron,  Trappings,  Crinier, 
and  Chieflront. 

t  Pectuncle.  Obs.  Anglicized  form  of  L. 
pectunculus  a  small  scallop  (dim.  of  pecten :  see 
PECTEN  4),  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  cockles. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Pecten,  The  genus  of 
peduncles,  or  cockles,  has  been  made  by  all  authors  a  very 
extensive  one.  1797  Eticycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  80/2  There 
are  shells  universally  allowed  to  be  pectens  or  scallops, 
which  have  no  ears,  and  others  as  universally  allowed  to  be 
pcctuncles  or  cockles  which  have. 

Pectunculate  (pektz>-rjki#l/t),a.  Entom.  [f. 
mod.L.  type  *pectunculat-us,  f.  pectuncul-us,  dim. 
of  peclen :  see  prec.  and  -ATE2.]  Having  a  row 
of  minute  spines  or  bristles ;  finely  pectinate. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  310  Under  Jaws . .  Peduncu- 
late.  ..When  the  stipes  below  the  feeler  has  a  row  of  minute 
spines  set  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

HFectuS  (pe-ktos).  Anat.  and  Zool.  PI. 
pectora.  [L.,  =  the  breast.]  a.  The  breast  or 
chest,  b.  Ornith.  The  thoracic  region  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  of  a  bird ;  usually,  the 
anterior  protuberant  part.  c.  Entom.  The  lower 
surface  of  the  thorax  or  prothorax  of  an  insect. 

1693  tr.  Blancards  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pectus,  the  fore- 
most part  of  the  Thorax  reaching  from  the  Neck-bone, 
down  to  the  Midriff.  1834  MCMURTRIE  Cuvier's  Aniiit. 
Kingd.  450  In  the  other  Nemocera,  the  proboscis  is .  .directed 
perpendicularly  or  curved  on  the  pectus. 

t  Peeua'rious,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L.  pecu- 
dri-us  of  or  belonging  to  peat  cattle  +  -OUS.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pecuarioits,  serving  for,  or  belong- 
ing to  Beasts  or  Cattle.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Pecudiculture  (pe-ki;<dik»:ltiuj,  -tfai).  rare. 
[f.  L.  pecud-em  a  beast,  in  pi.  cattle  +  CULTURE  : 
after  horticulture,  etc.]  The  rearing  of  cattle. 

1885  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  363  Agriculture  and  Horti. 
culture.  Pecudiculture. 

Pecul,  variant  of  PICUL  ;  obs.  form  of  PECKLE. 

t  Pe'Clllate,  st.  Ois.  Also  7  -at.  [ad.  L. 
peculat-us  embezzlement,  f.  peciilari:  see  next.  In 
¥.pecnlat  (1568  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  peculato,  Sp. 
peat/ado.]  =  PECULATION. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  If,  Wks.  (1711)  24 
Articles  being  forged  and  urged  against  them;  especially  of 
peculate,  as  sale  of  crown-lands,  waste  of  the  king's  treasure, 
..transporting  lands  to  themselves  and  their  friends.  1656 
J.  HARRINGTON  Occana.  Wks.  (1700)  159  Such  as  werearrain'd 
or  try'd  for  Peculat,  or  Defraudation  of  the  Commonwealth. 
1686  BURNET  Trial,  iii.  (1750)  153  One  of  the  Nobles  was 
accused  of  Peculat.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suf>p.,  Peculator, 
one  who  is  guilty  of  the  crime  called  peculate. 

Peculate  (pe-ki^k't),  v.  [f.  L.  pcculat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  pecularl  to  embezzle,  f.  pecfiliutn  private 
property,  orig.  in  cattle,  f.  fecit  cattle,  money.] 
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fl.  trans.  To  rob  (the  state  or  country)  by 
peculation,  Obs. 

1749  W.  DOUGLASS  Brit.  Settlein.  JV.  Atner.  II.  17  In 
Massachusetts  . .  they  peculated  the  Country  by  ruinous 
unnecessary  Expence  of  Money. 

2.  To  embezzle  or  pilfer  (money). 

1802  H.  MARTIN  Helen  ofGlenross  III.  223  Two  thousand 
pounds.. what  she  justly  charges  me  with  having  peculated 
from  her  Father.  1827  SOUTHEV  Hist.  Penins.  War  11.619 
The  people ..  accused  them  of  having  peculated  the  public 
money.  1884  Manchester  Exam.  \  Oct.  4/5  Several  millions 
of  taels,  which  they  have .  .peculated  from  the  Imperial  funds. 

3.  intr.  To  practise  peculation. 

1861  LOWELL  E  Plurious  Unum  Pr.  Wks.  1890  V.  45 
They . .  have  peculated  in  advance  by  a  kind  of  official  post- 
obit.  1876  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  xi.  135  The  honesty  of  a 
servant  or  manager,  who  does  not  embezzle  or  peculate. 

Hence  Peculating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1783  BURKE  Sp.  Fax's  E.  Ind,  Bill  Wks.  IV.  93  An  oppres- 
sive . .  rapacious,  and  peculating  despotism,  with  a  direct 
disavowal  of  obedience  to  any  authority  at  home.. is.  .the 
stateof  your  charter-government  overgreat  kingdoms.  1895 
Athenxuin  7  Sept.  328/1  [The  endowments  have]  long  since 
vanished,  no  doubt,  into  the  pockets  of  peculating  pashas. 

Peculation  (pekirfl^-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
peciitarlto  PECULATE  (put  for  L.  peciildtus  PECU- 
LATE si.):  see-ATiON.]  The  appropriation  of  public 
money  or  property  by  one  in  an  official  position  ; 
the  embezzlement  of  money  or  goods  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Peculation,  a  robbing  of  the  Prince  or 
Common-wealth.  1784  COWPER  Task  u.  667  The  family  of 
plagues  That  waste  our  vitals  ; — peculation,  sale  Of  honour, 
perjury,  corruption,  frauds.  1821  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist. 
(ed.  15)  III.  VH.  181  To  be  tried  for  peculation.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  ix.  1 9.  700  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  charged  with  peculation,  and  condemned, 

Peculator  (pe-kitfle'taj).  [a.  L.  peculator  an 
embezzler,  agent-n.  i.  pecftlart  to  PECULATE.]  One 
who  peculates ;  an  embezzler,  esp.  of  public  money 
or  property. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Peculator,  that  robbeth  the  Prince 
or  common  treasure.  1783  BURKE  Sp.  Fox's  E.  Ind.  Bill 
Wks.  IV.  77  The  supposed  peculators  and  destroyers  of 
Oude  repose  in  all  security  in  the  bosoms  of  their  accusers. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  n.  v.  (1866)  217  An  infamous  pecu- 
lator . ,  rolling  up  a  fortune  with  great  rapidity  by  his  shame- 
less traffic  in  benefices,  charges,  offices. 

Peculiar  (p/ki/Hiii),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  -ier, 
6  -er,  -yer,  -eer,  -yar,  6-7  -iare.  [a.  obs.  F. 
peculier  (i6thc.  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  L.  peculiar-is 
of  or  relating  to  private  property,  f.  peculi-nm 
property  in  cattle,  private  property,  that  which  is 
one  s  own,  f.  pecu  cattle.  Cf.  also  OF.  peculiaire 
(I5thc.)  in  same  sense.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Thatisone'sownprivateproperty;  that  belongs 
or  pertains  to,  or  characterizes,  an  individual  per- 
son, place,  or  thing,  or  group  of  persons  or  things, 
as  distinct  from  others.  Const,  with  preceding 
possessive  (tny  own,  the  kings  own),  or  with  to. 

Peculiar  to  now  always  denotes  '  belonging  exclusively 
to  lj  formerly  it  might  denote  '  belonging  specially  to '. 
fa.  Of  property,  material  possession,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ft  Lint.  Mon.  ix.  (1885)  130  How 
necessarie  it  is  )>at  the  kynge  haue  grete  possescions,  and 
peculier  livelod  ffor  his  owne  suirte.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VI  151  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  not  so  muche 
aduaunced..the  common  wealth  and  publique  vtilite,  as  his 
awne  priuate  thinges  &  peculier  estate.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr. 
SeUen's  Mare  Cl.  6  The  Sun,  Aer,  Water,  Nature  did  not 
frame  Peculiar  ;  A  Public  gift  I  claim,  a  1668  DAVENANT 
Man's  the  Master  iv.  i,  Now  even  all  peculiar  fields  are 
turn'd  to  common  roads  about  this  populous  town.  1724  DE 
FOE  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  123  Sturbridge  Fair.  ..This  square 
..is  separate  and  peculiar  to  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

b.  In  general  sense,  esp.  of  qualities,  features, 
characteristics,  etc. 

t  Peculiar  institution,  a  cant  phrase  in  U.S.  for  negro 
slavery,  formerly  often  spoken  of  in  the  Southern  states  as 
'  the  peculiar  domestic  institution  of  the  South  ',  Obs. 

1509  FISHER  Fun.Serm.  C'tess  Richmond'Wks..  (1876)  294 
The  dayes  that  by  the  cbirche  were  appoynted  she  kept 
them  diligently  and  sereously,  &  in  especyall  the  holy  lent. . 
besyde  her  other  peculer  fast.es  of  deuocion,  as  saint  Anthony, 
mary  Maudeleyn.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  \.  (1895) 

51  There  is  an  other  [cause]  which  as  I  suppose  is  proper 
and  peculiars  to  yow  Englishe  men  alone.     1555  Fardle  cf 
Facions  II.  v.  148  It  was  a  peculier  maner  oftne  Kynges 
of  the  Medes,  to  haue  many  wiues.     1708  POPE  Jan.  ft  May 

52  AH  other  goods  by  fortune's  hand  are  giv'n,  A  Wife  is 
the  peculiar  gift  of  heav'n.     1721  BAILEY,   Birch,  a  Tree 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.    1766  FORDYCE  Sertti.  Yng.  Wont. 
(1767)  II.  xiii.  222  A  timidity  peculiar  to  your  sex.     1826 
DISRAELI  Viv,  Grey  vi.  ii,  Imitating  the  peculiar  sound  of 
every  animal  that  he  met.    c  1852  S.  Carolina  Gaz.  (Farmer 
Diet.  Amur.),  The  dangers  which  at  present  threaten  the 
peculiar  domestic  institutions  of  the  South. 

t  2.  Of  separate  or  distinct  constitution  or  exist- 
ence ;  independent,  particular,  individual ;  single. 

1507  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  (1876)  272  He 
sente  money  to  be  dystrybuted  for  .x.  M.  masses  peculeer 
to  be  sayd  for  hym.  1531  RECORDE  Pathw.  Kntmil.  n. 
Introd.,  Minding  to  reserue  the  proofes  to  a  peculiar  boke 
which  I  will.. set  forth.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iii.  n  The 
single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound.. To  keepe  it  selfe  from 
noyance.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I. 
155  Ev'ry  Thorn  gave  a  peculiar  Wound.  1799  W.  TOOKK 
View  Russian  Emp.  II.  50  The  Khanate  of  Kazan  subsisted 
as  a  peculiar  state  till  the  year  1552. 
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3.  Distinguished  in  nature,  character,  or  attributes 
from  others  ;  particular,  special. 

1590  SIR  I.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  2  Detracting .. the 
excellent  effects  of  our  peculiar  and  singular  weapon  the 
Long  Howe.  i6a8  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxxi,  \Ve  seldome 
find  any,  without  a  peculiar  delight  in  some  peculiar  thing. 
164^  ROGERS  Naaman  To  Rdr.,  Sermons  are  more  peculiar 
for  the  suppressing  of  vicious  manners.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
W,  N.  v.  li.  (1869)  II.  437  A  more  proper  subject  of  peculiar 
taxation.  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  xlviL  VI.  66  The  position 
of  the  Corinthians  was  peculiar.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  iv. 
35  This  latter  point,  .is  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

4.  Having  a  character  exclusively  its  own,  sui 
generis  ;  unlike  others,  singular,  uncommon,  un- 
usual, out-of-the-way;  strange,  odd,  *  queer*. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  598  The  tongue  of  a  serpent 
is  peculiar;  for.. it  is  also  cloven  at  the  tip.    1726  BUTLER 
Ser»t.  Forgiveness  Wks.  1874  II.  113  We  are  in  such  a 
peculiar  position,  with  respect  to  injuries  done  to  ourselves, 
that  we  can  scarcely,  .see  them  as  they  really  are.    1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Land,  Disp.  in.  (1818)  445  The  odour  is 
peculiar  and  aromatic;  the  taste  gratefully  acid.     1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xx,  Mr.  Welter's  knowledge  of  London 
was  extensive  and  peculiar.    1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal 
Three  i.  i,  She  is  a  girl  of  peculiar  temper.    Mod.  colloq, 
He  was  always  thought  a  little  peculiar. 

5.  Peculiar  jurisdiction    (authority ',   etc.),    in 
Canon  Law,  a  jurisdiction  proper  to  itself,  exempt 
from   or   not   subject   to   the  jurisdiction   of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.     Cf.  B.  5. 

c  15*5  ABP.  WARHAM  Let.  to  Wolsey  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  cxxxv,  The  value  of  the  benefices  within  the 
diocesse  of  Canterburie  and  the  iurisdiction  peculiar  of  the 
same.  ifiSS  J-  PHILPOT  in  Foxe  v4.  fy  M.  (1583)  1799, 1  hauenpt 
ofTendeam  your  Dioces.  For  that  whiche  I  spake  . .  was  in 
Paules  Chun,  he . .  which . .  is  a  peculiar  iurisdiction  belonging 
to  the  Deane  of  Paules.  i?a6  AYUFFE  Parergon  94  The 
Archbishop  whereof  has  also  a  peculiar  Jurisdiction  m 
thirteen  Parishes  within  the  City  of  London  [etc.].  1811 
D.  &  S.  LYSONS  Brit.t  Devon,  Colvton.  . .  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  are  patrons  of  the  Vicarage. . .  The  Church 
is  in  their  peculiar  jurisdiction.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII. 
103/2  The  living  of  Dorchester  [Oxon.]  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  peculiar  court  of  Dorchester. 

6.  Peculiar  People-,  a.  a  name  applied  to  the 
Jews  as  God's  own  chosen  people ;   hence  transf, 
in  religious  sense.     (Also  p.  race,  nation^  etc.) 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VH.  550  Of  his  great  mercy  he  hath 
visyted  ys,  I  truste,  his  peculier  people.  1535  COVERDALE 
Deut.  xiv.  2  The  Lord  hath  chosen  the  to  be  his  awne 
peculier  people  from  amonge  all  the  nacions.  —  Titus 
li.  14  To  pourge  vs  to  be  a  peculiar  people  vnto  himselfe. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxxi.  187  Having  chosen  out  one 
peculiar  Nation  for  his  Subjects.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  LI.  xxi, 
The  dear  peculiar  Race  Their  grateful  Sacrifice  shall  bring. 
b.  A  modern  religious  sect  (called  also  the 
Plum  stead  Peculiars]  founded  in  1838,  and  most 
numerous  about  London. 

They  have  no  preachers,  creeds,  ordinances,  or  church 
organization,  and  they  rely  wholly  on  prayer  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  rejecting  medical  aid  ;  this  last  is  the  feature  which 
brings  them  specially  under  public  notice. 

1875  Punch  19  June  267/1  Of  course  the  Peculiar  People 
have  the  right  to  believe  in  miracle  and  also  the  right  to 
disbelieve  in  medicine.  1892  Spectator  19  Mar.  391  Drugs 
may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  by  the  Peculiar  People 
or  the  Faith  Healers.  1901  Essex  Weekly  News  29  Mar. 
2/4  '  Peculiar1  parents  censured  at  Barking. 

t 7.  In  peculiar,  as  a  peculiarity ;  in  particular. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  315  Egipt  had  this  in 
peculiar,  that  no  other  order,  no  not  a  senator,  might  be 
president  or  govern  among  them.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  t.  xi. 
§  162  One  may  as  well  say,.. this  Dominion  was  to  belong 
in  peculiar  to  one  of  his  Issue.  1704  NORBIS  Ideal  World 
'  ir.  xii.  435  As  for  Truth  he  must  be  a  great  stranger  to  her 
and  to  himself  too,  that  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  possession  in 
peculiar. 

B.  sb.  (absolute  uses  of  the  adj.) 
I.  In  general  senses. 

1.  a.  A  peculiar  property  or  possession ;  a  pro- 
perty or  privilege  exclusively  one's  own, 

1650  T.  B.  Worcester's  Apophth.  105  Leave  was  obtained 
..that  he  might  be  buried  in  Windsor  Castle  (where  there 
is  a  peculiar  for  the  family).  1737  WHISTON  Joscphus,  Hist. 
v.  xi.  §2  They  would  preserve ..  that  temple  which  was 
their  peculiar.  1846  GROTE  Greece  n.  vi.  II.  543  How  far 
the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  1863  —  Plato  I.  xiv.  451  A  peculiar 
appertaining  to  philosophers,  distinct  from  though  analogous 
to  the  peculiar  of  each  several  art. 

tb.  =  peculiar  people  (A.  6  a) :  said  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  Christian  believers.  Obs* 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Mai.  iii.  17  And  they  shal  be  to  me. . 
to  my  peculiar,  and  I  wil  spare  them,  as  a  man  j-pareth  his 
sonne.     «x6i7  BAYNE  On  E$k.  (1658)  116  Beleevers  are  a 
peculiar  to  God,  are  set  apart.    (1x638  MEDE  ll'ks.  (1672) 
181  We  who  are  God's  peculiars,  must  demean  our  selve 
peculiarly  both  toward  God  and  man.     x««  HAMMOND  On 
Ps.  cvi.  40  He  would  own  them  for  ever  as  his  peculiar. 

t  c.  One's  own  wife  or  mistress.  Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  66  Yet  are  they  [Turks]  to  meddle 
with  none  but  their  owne  peculiars :  the  offending  woman 
they  drowne,  and  the  man  they  gansh.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Peculiar^  a  Mistress. 

t2.  One's  peculiar,  one's  private  interest  or 
special  concern.  Obs. 

1625  in  Cosies  Corr.  (Surtees)  i.  60  In  respect  of  my  pecuhai 

am  better.     1637  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  iWalvezzts  David  rer- 


Affairs  of  the  Universe,  will  naturally  lead  them  to  a  close 
attention  to  their  own  Peculiar. 
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f3.  A  peculiar  attribute  or  quality;  a  peculiarity ; 
a  special  or  exclusive  characteristic.  Ois. 

1580  FUTTENHAM  Ettf.  Potsic  i.  ii.  (Arb.)  21  A  peculiar, 
which  our  speech  hath  in  many  things  differing  fruni  theirs. 
1615  Hi-.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Caesar  331  Omnipresence  is  the 
absolute  Peculiar  of  the  Almighty.  1657  W.  HAND  Ir.  Cat- 
scnttis  Life  I'eiresc  i.  150  Peradvenlure  [those  Stigmata, 
or  insensible  parts]  might . .  belong  to  some  peculiar  of  that 
.  .-•  which  is  termed  Elephantiasis,  1701  NORRIS  Ideal 
World  206  There  is  this  peculiar  in  vision  that  is  not  in  our 
other  senses,  that  it  includes  an  outward  objective  perception. 
,11750  A.  HILL  ICt*.  (1753)11.  396  Your  poetry  is  a  peculiar, 
that  will  make  it  impossible,  you  should  be  forgotten. 

t 4.  An  individual  member  of  a  class  or  part  of 
a  collective  whole;  a  particular,  item,  or  detail. 

1610  HF.ALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  vil.  ii.  (1620)  247  Why 
. .  could  not  hs  . .  extend  his  generall  power  through  each 
peculiar?  1713  DURHAM  Phys.-Theol.\\.v.  365,  1  shall., 
speak  only  of  two  peculiars  more. 

II.  Specific  and  technical  senses. 

6.  Efd.  A  parish  or  church  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  or   bishop  in  whose 
diocese  it  lies,  either  as  a  royal  peculiar  (i.  e.  a 
chnpel  exempt  from  any  jurisdiction  but  that  of 
the  sovereign)  or  as  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  bishop  of  another  diocese,  or  to  that  of  a  dean, 
chapter,  prebendary,  etc. 

CoNt't  of  Peculiars,  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Arches  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
miry.  (Peculiars  were,  for  most  purposes,  aoolished  by 
Act  10  &  1 1  Viet.  c.  98.) 

1561  Hi-.  W.  ALLEY  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  xxxi.  310 
That  Bishops  may  have  Jurisdiction  to  call  all  criminal 
causes  before  them,  and  to  reform  other  disorders  in  all 
Peculiars,  and  places  exempt,  which  be  spelitncx  latronum. 
1631  WEEVF.R  A  nc.  Fun.  Man.  309  Shorham  is  but  a  Peculiar 
to  the  Archbishop,  who  holds  his  prerogatiue  wheresoeuer 
his  lands  do  lie.  1658  PHILLIPS,  The  Court  of  Peculiars. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Ttckn.  I,  Peculiar,  signifies  a  par- 
ticular Parish  or  Church  that  hath  Jurisdiction  within  its 
self,  for  Probat  of  Wills,  &c.  exempt  from  the  Ordinary, 
and  the  Bishops  Courts.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  III. 
v.  65  The  court  of  peculiars  is  a  branch  of  and  annexed 
to  the  court  of  arches.  It  has  a  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
parishes  dispersed  through  the  province  of  Canterbury 
in  the  midst  of  other  dioceses,  which  are  exempt  from 
the  ordinary's  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
only.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Aug.  o/i  Burian,  the  royal 
deanery,  has  been  a  peculiar  since  the  days  of  Athelstan, 
and  kept  its  privileges  when  other  peculiars  were  abolished. 
1890  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Mar.  10/2  The  Dean  of  the  Arches 
took  his  title  from  the  old  Court  of  Peculiars  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  thirteen  exempt  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  London  and 
fifty-seven  parishes  called  '  peculiars  '  in  other  dioceses. . . 
These  '  peculiars '  were  abolished  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  Court  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  was  Dean  went 
with  them. 

b.  trans/,  uadfa  A.  place,  district,  office,  etc., 
exempt  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

1591  G.  FLETCHER  Rtuu  Comima.  (Hald.  Soc.)  37  Out  of 
the  province.. of  Vagha,  there  is  given  him  for  a  peculiar 
exempted  out  of  the  Chetfird  of  Posolskoy,  32,000  rubbels. 
1605  CAMDIN  Rent.  4  That  Scotland  was  by  them  accounted 
an  exempt  kingdome,  and  a  Peculiar  properly  appertaining 
to  the  Roman  Chappell.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc,  limit.  Ettg. 
n.  iv.  (1739)  21  It  [the  Chancery)  soon  becomes  a  kind  of 
Peculiar,  exempting  it  self  from  the  ordinary  course  in 
manner  of  Trial,  and  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  Law. 

t6.  In  the  colonies  and  provinces  of  New 
England:  A  district,  or  piece  of  land,  not  included 
in  any  'town',  nor  as  yet  incorporated  as  a  'town'. 

1710  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1872-4)  VI.  210  Resolved ..  That 
Mr.  John  Read,  who  dwells  between  Fairfield  and  Danbury, 
be  likewise  annually  listed,  as  a  peculiar  to  Danbury.  1737 
ibid.  VIII.  133  All  peculiars,  or  lands  not  as  yet  laid  within 

ae  bounds  of  any  town,,  .shall  be  assessed  by  the  rates  of 
the  next  town  unto  it.  1739  Ibid.  230  Being  informed  that 
a  certain  piece  of  land  in  the  county  of  Windham . .  is  not  in 
any  town  but  still  remains  a  peculiar, . .  Be  it  enacted . .  That 
the  said  tract  of  land  be  annexed  to  the  town  of  Voluntown. 
1779  Vermont  State  Papers  (1823)  297.  1809  KENDALL 
'rav.  I.  n.  17  Precincts  or  peculiars  are  in  some  cases 

•dered  to  lie  rated  at  or  in  certain  towns,  and  in  such 
cases  are  rated  and  governed  by  the  town. 

7.  a.    A    nickname    in   Oxford    (c  1837-8)    for 
members  of  the  '  Evangelical '  party.    (Cf.  A.  6  a.) 

1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Let.  in  Purcell  Manning  (1895)  1. 224 
Ine  amusing  thing  is  that  the  unfortunate  Peculiars  are 
attacked  on  so  many  sides.  1838  Br.  WILBERFORCE  Diary 
in  Ashwell  Life  (1879)  I.  119  [He]  had  all  the  faults  of  the 
»  tone  of  the  Peculiars  strongly  marked.  189;  PURCELL 
Manning  L  114  '  Puseyites  and  Peculiars '  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

b.  One  of  the  Peculiar  People :  see  A.  6  b. 
1876  C.   M.   DAVIES  Unarth.  Land.   175  (heading)  The 
I'lumstead  '  Peculiars '.    fUa.  176  The  risk. .of  having  a.. 


tPecu-Uarism.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]    The 
doctrine  or  practices  of '  Peculiars'  (B.  7  a). 
1836  NEWMAN  Lei.  in  Liddon,  etc.  Life  PuseydSm)  I.  xvi. 
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Peculiarity  (,pfki«li|£e-riti).    ff.  PECULIAR  + 
•™*\    cf.    late    L.   pecitliaritas    (St.    Gregory).] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  peculiar. 
T  !•  The  condition  or  fact  of  belonging  exclusively 
oneself;  exclusive  possession;  private  ownership. 
,  HALL  Efi,t.  v.  ii.  24  What  neede  we  to  disclaims 
an  peculiarity  in  goods? 


603 

(       fb.  spec.  The  condition  of  being  God's  peculiar 
people.  Obs. 

1 66 1  BAXTER  Mor.  Prognvst.  \\.  xlviu.  62  Some  of  them 
[Jews]  Re-established  in  their  own  Land:  Hut  not  to  their 
antient  peculiarity*  or  policy  and  Law.  1777  FLKTCIIKR 
IHblf  Calvinism  Wks.  1795  IV.  355  If  God  had  made  his 
covenants  of  peculiarity  with  all  mankind,  would  they  not 
have  ceased  to  be  peculiar? 

2.  The  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  or  character- 
istic of  a  single  person  or  thing ;  also,  an  instance 
of  this,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  a  single  person 
or  thing ;  a  distinguishing  or  special  characteristic. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  90  That  a  piece  of 
opium  will  dead  the  force  and  blow  [of  a  bullet]..!  finde 
herein  no  such  peculiarity,  no  more  then  in  any  gumme  or 
viscose  body.  i7»6  LEONI  Albert?*  Archil.  I.  78/2  We 
shall  speak  first  of  those  things  wherein  they  agree;  and  of 
their  peculiarities  afterwards.  1850  McCosH  Div.  Govt.  u. 
i.  (1874)  114  The  peculiarity  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  has  not 
a  cause  in  the  natural  powers  operating  in  the  Cosmos.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  ii.  61  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  Asia  that  its  regions  are  either  very  hot  or  very  cold. 

f3.  A  particular  liking  or  regard  ;  a  partiality. 

1687  BOYLE  Martyrd.  Theodora.  xL  (1703)  152  He  could 
discern  in  her  Breast  such  a  resentment  of  his  Services,  as . . 
imply'd  a  peculiarity  for  his  Person.  1847  KMKKSON  Refr. 
Men,  S/iaJks.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I*  362  Shakespeare  has  no  pecu- 
liarity, no  importunate  topic ;  but  all  is  duly  given. 

t  b.  Special  attentiveness  to  a  person  ;  cf.  PAR- 
TICULARITY 7.  06s. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  ii!,  I  had  not  value  enough  for 
him  to  treat  him  with  peculiarity  either  by  smiles  or  frowns. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  sui  generis  or  unlike 
others ;  singularity,  uncommonness,  oddity ;  also, 
an  instance  of  this,  an  odd  trait  or  characteristic. 

1751  LD.  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  17  She  died 
towards  the  end  of  January,  .absolutely  destroyed  by  the 

nuliarity  of  her  fate.  1777  BOSWELL  Johnson  17  Sept., 
aid,  in  writing  a  life,  a  man's  peculiarities  should  be 
mentioned,  because  they  mark  his  character.  1817  Miss 
MITFORO  in  L'Estranye  7,^(1870)  II.  L  18  There  is  another 
very  singular  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Talfourd ;  he  can't  spell. 
1865  R.  W.  DALE  JVw.  Temp.  xvi.  (1877)  179  You  will  have 
noticed  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression. 

f  5.   :=  PECULIARISH  :  cf.  PECULIAR  B.  7  a.  rare. 

1838  BP.WILBERFORCK  in  A.  R.  Ashwell  ^7^(1879)  I.  iv.  114 
They  will  disgust  some  well-intentioned  Churchmen  by  a 
fanciful  imitation  of  antiquity,  and  drive  them  into  lower 
depths  of  *  Peculiarity  '. 

Peculiarize  (p/'ki/rliaraiz),  v.   [f.  PECULIARS 

+  -IZE.]     trans.  To  make  peculiar. 

1 1.  To  appropriate  exclusively  to.  Obs. 

16*4  HEYWOOD  Gitnaik.  in.  140  He  onely  peculiarised  to 
himselfe  a  fift  part  of  the  people,  and  the  rest  were  imployed 
m  agriculture  and  tillage.  1653  SCLATER  Fun.  Serin*  25  Sept. 
(1654)  15  Xdpt(7fjLo, .  .a  word  not  used  in  any  Heathen  Author, 
but  peculiarized  to  the  inspired  penmen  of  Holy  Writ.  1704 
NELSON  Fasts  ff  Fest.  xi.  112  Tnere  was  to  be  no  more  Dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  Children  of  Abraham  and  other  People, 
and  no  one  Land  more  peculiarized  than  another. 

2.  To  give  or  impart  peculiarity  to. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodnnas  Gr.  75  Touching  that  Title,  which 
doth  peculiarize  Druina's  Monarch  from  all  other.  1706 
COLERIIWE  Lett.,  to  y.  Thelwall  (1895)  197  This,  I  think, 
peculiarises  my  style  of  writing.  i8ax  Blacfau.  Mag,  IX. 
5i£  Those  distinguishing  marks  which  peculiarize  the  Latin 
original.  1852  STONE  Hallou's  Sfir.  Manifest,  i.  15. 

Peculiarly  (pfld«-liaiU),aofr.  [C  PECULIAR. 

+  -LY  2.]     In  a  peculiar  manner. 

L  In  a  way  that  is  one's  own,  and  not  another 
person's;  as  regards  oneself ;  individually. 

1573-80  BARET  Ah.  P  220-1  Things  that  were  hisowne 
peculiarly.  1685  BOYLE  Ejffects  of  Mot.  vii.  89  Any  Vault 
that  were  exquisitely  built,  would  peculiarly  answer  to  some 
determinate  Note  or  other.  17*6  Nat.  Hist.  Irel.  86  A 
certain  sort  of  sea-coal ..  wonderful  small,  and  peculiarly 
called  comb.  1815  Chron.  \\\Ann.  AV.c- ' -,  '  He  would  bring 
him  to  account  for  his  conduct  to  himself  peculiarly.  1871 
MOR  LEY  y0/tafre(iBS6)  6  Many  of  his  ideas  were  in  the  air, 
and  did  not  belong  to  him  peculiarly. 

2.  In  a  way  distinct  from  others;   particularly, 
especially ;  also  colloq. ,  more  than  usually. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  l.  vi.  f  i  Wherby  the 
faithfull  haue  alway  been  peculiarly  seuered  from  the 
prophane  nations.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxx.  13 
The  very  course  of  the  woords  requireth,  that  hee  should 
make  mention  here  peculiarly  of  his  own  dewtie.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  391  Table  of  shew-bread . .  made  of  that 
gold,  which  nis  Father  David  had  peculiarly  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  vii,  To  render 
the  lot  of  one  man  more  peculiarly  unhappy  than  that  of 
others.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  51  A  little  air  of 
which  her  husband  was  peculiarly  fond.  1891  HELEN  B. 
HARRIS  Apol,  Aristides  i.  5  The  Arabs  regard  the  spot  as 
peculiarly  sacred. 

3.  In  a  way  unlike  others ;  unusually,  strangely, 
oddly,  queerly. 

1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xix.  If  you  knew  it,  you  are 
peculiarly  situated  :  very  near  happiness ;  yesj  within  reach 
of  it.  loot  Daily  Chron.  16  July  5/1  [He]  is  one  of  those 
peculiarly-constituted  Englishmen  who  rather  enjoy  the 
West  Coast  climate  than  otherwise. 

Feculiarness  (pfldw-liajnes).  Now  rare. 
[f.  PECULIAR  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being 
peculiar;  peculiarity. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  nob,  Their 
peculiarnesse  or  diuersitie  is,  that  Sathan  hath  so  wen 
sundry  heresies  in  the  Church  [etc],  a  1638  MEDE  li'ks. 
(1672)5  Things  sacred.. which  have  upon  tnem  a  relation 
of  peculiarness  towards  God.  4x1658  J.  DURHAM  Ejcp.  Rev. 
\.  (1680)  25  Done  to  shew  a  peculiarness  in  that  day  and 
the  meetings  on  it. 


PECUNIARY. 

fPecirliate,  v.  Obs*  rare-*.  \i.  I*  pttftidre 
to  provide  with  a  pecnlinm.]  So  fFeculiatiou. 

1656  BLOUKT  Glossogr.,  Peculiate.  .  to  punish  by  the  purse, 
to  take  away  a  mans  goods  ;  also  to  enrich.  1658  1'ini  I.IPS, 
Pecnliatwn,  a  taking  away  a  mans  goods. 

!lFeCuUum(jW'ki/Hi£m).  \\*.pe(ulium  private 
property;  deriv.  of  peat  cattle.] 

L  Rom.  Law.  The  property  which  a  father 
allowed  his  child,  or  a  master  allowed  his  slave, 
to  hold  as  his  own. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1767  SIR  J.  D.  STEWART  Pol.  Econ.  1.  11. 
vi.  193  Why  was  a  Pfculinm  given  to  staves  but  to  engage 
them  to  become  dextrous?  1854  MILMAN  I.  at.  Chr.  in.  v. 
(1864)  II.  26  The  peculium  over  which  full  power  was  vested 
in  the  son  was  extended  by  Augustus..  to  all  which  he 
might  p.cquire  in  military  service. 

2.  A  private  or  exclusive  possession,  property,  or 
appurtenance. 

1681  GLANVILL  Sad  dud  stuns  n.  167  They  know  the  Soul 
survives  the  Body,  and  therefore  make  their  bargain  sure 
for  the  possession  of  it  as  their  Peculium  after  death.  1740 
WATER  LAND  Eight  Strut.  U.  51  They  [the  Jews]  were  nis 
pcculiunti  his  chosen  People,  and  .  .  He  was  in  a  more  eminent 
manner  their  God.  1771  Hi  KKK  Lett.,  to  Bp.  Chester  (1844) 
I.  297  This  is  the  peculium  of  blame,  which  your  lordship 
has  portioned  out  to  me,  and  separated  from  the  common 
stock.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Car.  (1871!  348  Believe 
not  .  .  they  have  snatched  it  [this  planet]  as  their  peculium 
quite  put  of  the  Supreme  Hand.  1883  Spectator  3  Nov. 
1406  The  office  has  thus  come  tu  be  regarded  as  a  peculium 
for  the  youthful  sons  or  personal  friends  of  Judges. 

t  Feeu-nial,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pecunial-is,  f. 
pecftnia  *  money  '  ;  in  earlier  sense  *  property  *,  f. 
pecu  cattle;  cognate  with  OTeut.  *fehuy  Goth. 
faiku,  OE.  feo^/So  :  see  FEE.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  exacted  in  money;  ^PECUNIARY 
a*  i.     b.  Having  to  do  with  pecuniary  penalties. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  16  If  any  persone  wolde  vp-on 
hem  ptcyne  Ther  myghte  asterte  hym  no  pecunyal  pcyne. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Jfen.  VII  (1550)  57  Englishmen  dyd 
litle  passe  vpon  the  obseruacion  and  kepynKC  of  penall 
lawes  or  pecuniall  statutes.  1582-8  Hist.  Jos.  /  '/  (1804)  174 
They  should  offer  him  a  certane  pecuniall  sum  in  recom- 
pence.  1594  T.  BEDINCFIELD  tr.  Machiavellfs  Florentine 
//«/.{  1  595)  46  Condemned  in  pecuniall  punishment.  1714-96 
in  Afertt.  (.iideon  Cuthrie  (1900)  54  We  were  all  sentenced, 
they  to  penal  and  pecunial  mulcts  and  I  to  banishment. 

2.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  money  ;  -PBCDHIABT  a.  2. 
1508  Kalender  Shcph.  (1892)  III.  App.  180  Cease  of  your 

pecunyallpensement.  1530  PALSCR.  320/1  Pecunyall,  belong- 
ynge  to  money,  /ffMM/Vz/. 

tPecirniar,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OF.  /«•«///- 
aire.]  =  PECUNIAKY  a.  i.  Hence  t  Pecu'niarly 
adv.,  pecuniarily. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  Vin,  c.  15  All  and  singular.,  peynes 
of  death,  peynes  corporal  1  and  pecunyar.  1656  EARL  MONK. 
tr.  Boccalinis  Adrfs.  fr.  /'amass.  11.  vi.  (1674)  145  They 
should  make  poor  metis  faults  pecuniarly  punishable, 

Pecuniarily  (p/ki/2-iiiariU),  adv.  [f.  next  + 
•LY11.]  In  a  pecuniary  manner;  in  respect  of 
money;  t  by  exaction  of  money  (#£;.). 

a  1614  DONNE  Biatfayarot  ii.  iii.  §  2  (1644)  94  Salique  law 
punishes  a  witch,  which  U  convict  to  have  eaten  a  man, 
pecuniarily,  and  at  no  high  price,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives 
(1826)  III.  196  There  was  no  foundation  ..  to  charge  him 
criminally  or  pecuniarily,  to  which  he  had  not  answers 
incontrovertible.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  9  Milton's 
father's  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  make  a  fellowship 
pecuniarily  an  object  to  his  son.  1885  Law  Times  38  Mar. 
389/2  P.  and  N.  .  .  became  pecuniarily  embarrassed. 

Pecuniary  (p/ki/7'niari),  a.  (s&.)  [ad.  L. 
ptcilni<lri-us,  i.pecitnia  money  :  see  -ART  *.  In  F. 
ptfcuniaire  (ijthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Consisting  of  money  ;  exacted  in  money. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  iw6)  iv.  xxl  238  Or 
doth  punycyons  pecuniaries  pryncypally  by  his  auaryce. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  \.  46  He  ..  inflicted  both 
corporal!  smart  and  pecuniary  mulcts  upon  them.  17*6 
SWIFT  Gulliver  H.  vi.  151  Whether  they  received  any  pecu- 
niary reward  for  pleading.  1766  tr.  Beccaria's  Ess.  Crimes 
xviL  (1793)  68  There  was  a  time  when  all  punishments  were 
pecuniary.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  138  The  many 
pecuniary  aids  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  ask  for. 

b.  Of  an  offence  or  law  :  Having  a  money 
penalty,  entailing  a  fine. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  211  Hee  cast  in  a  dead  sleepe 
all  bloudy  lawes,  and  m  a  slumber  all  pecuniarie  lawes 
which  might  offend,  &  aggrieue  them.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  En?,  n.  ix.  (1739)  54  Having  learned  how  to 
make  capital  offences  pecuniary. 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  relation  to  money. 
1623  COCKERAU,  Pecuniarie,  of  or  belonging  to  money. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  iil  n  Their  Impostures 
..deluding  not  onely  unto  pecuniary  defraudations,  but  the 
irreparable  deceit  of  death.  1791  Anted.  Iff.  Pitt  I.  xxl  333 
The  legacy  of  /loooo  .  .  had  amply  supplied  his  pecuniary 
wants.  1841-4^1  F.KSON  Ess.,  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  98 
Imprudent  genius,  struggling  for  years  with  paltry  pecu- 
cultie 


to  money  ;  of  which  money 


niary  difficu 

3.  Having  reg 
is  the  object.  ?  Obs. 

167*  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Let.  Friend  $  ao  Strong  and  healthful 
Generations,  which  happen  but  contingently  in  mere  pecu- 
niary Matches.  1775  FALCK  Day's  Diving  Vesstl  2  Hi*  dis- 
position, penurious;  nis  views  pecuniary. 

fB.    sb.    Money;    in  pi.,  resources  in  money; 
money  matters.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  TaMe  Atph.,  Pecuniar*  coyi 
R.CHARDSON    Clarissa   (1810)    III.  w.  JlOUAMlOHrill 
already  given  the  mother  a  hint  which  will  make  1 
of  pecunUries.    1767  J-  PARSONS  Kern.  7*phet  36  To  pecum- 


FECUNIOtrS. 

aries,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  hath  wisely  added  the  means 
of  instruction. 

Fecunious  (pfki/Z-niss),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
6  pecwuios.  [ad.  L.  feciinios-us  abounding  in 
money,  moneyed,  i.pecfmia  money:  see-ous.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  ptcunieux  (Oresrne  14th  c.),  perh.  the  im- 
mediate source.  The  negative  impecunious  is 
much  more  used.] 

1.  Well  provided  with  money ;  moneyed,  wealthy. 
1393  LANGL.  f.  TV.  C  XIH.  1 1  Freres  wollen  J>e  louye,  And . . 
praye  for  be,  pol  by  pol,  yf  bow  be  pecunyous.     1535  W. 
STEWART Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  523 Trow.ind  that  t j-me  tha 
war  pecwnios.   1631  SHERWOOD,  Pecunious  (or  full  of  money), 
pecunieux,  gui  a  beaucoup  d*  argent.   1706  PHILLIPS,  Pec-itni- 
ous,  Moneyed,  or  full  of  Money.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  1 1  Dec.  789/1 
She  succumbed  to  theblandishmentsofapecunioussquireling. 
•(•2.  Money-loving,  avaricions.  Obs.rare~l. 
a  1519  SKELTON  Bk.  3  faffs  Wks.  1843  I.  200  Pecunyous 
fooles,  that  bee  auaryce, . .  weddeth  these  olde  wyddred 
women,  whych  hath  sackes  full  of  nobles. 
So  Fecunio'sity,  the  state  or  fact  of  being  sup- 
plied with  money. 

1883  G.  A.  MACDONNELL  C/itss  Lifc-Pict.  166  A  French- 
man, whose  be-ringed  fingers . .  betokened  a  certain  amount 
of  pecuniosity. 

t  Fe'Ctiny.  Otis.  Also  5  -unie,  -uyne.  [a. 
NF.  and  AX.pecunie  -  Central  Qf.pecune,  ad.  L. 
pecunia  money.]  Money. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI,  C.  iv.  393  Be  be  pecunie  y-payed  bauh 
parties  chide,  c  1450  Life  St.  Ciithbt-rt  (Surtees)  8041  And 
noght  for  na  pecuyne  Mending  of  bair  lyues  proloyne.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  A  If  once  ii,  The  second  fable  is  of  the 
commyssion  of  pecuny  or  money. 

Fed.1.  Also  4-6  pedde.  7  pedd.  See  also 
PAD  sb.l  f  Of  unknown  origin.]  A  wicker  pannier; 
a  hamper  with  a  lid. 

Chiefly  in  use  in  the  Eastern  Counties  from  Northants  to 
Essex,  and  in  Devon  and  Somerset. 

1390-1  in  W.  Hudson  Lett  Jurisd.  Norwich  (1891)  73 
Thomas  Pennyng  assuetus  est  accipere  equos  cum  peddys, 
diversprum  extraneorum  et  ducere  in  domum  suam,  unde 
Ballivi^amittunt  custumam  suam;  et  est  communis  forstal* 
lator  piscium.  r  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  390/1  Pedde,  idem 
quod  panere.  1473  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  102 
Whyche  I  praye  yow  and  Berney  to  gedre  joyntly,..to 
trusse  in  a  pedde,  and  sende  them  me  hyddre.  1565  T. 
JERMV  Let.  to  W.  Paston  31  Jan.  (MS.),  To  the  peadelers 
packe  or  the  botom  of  his  pedde  or  hamper,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Dorset,  i.  (1662)278  Dorsers  are  Peds  or  Panniers 
carried  on  the  backs  of  Horses,  on  which  Haglers  use  to  ride 
and  carry  their  Commodities.  1691  SHADWELL  Scourers  \\, 
i,  I .  .flung  down  all  the  peds  with  pippins  about  the  Streets. 
a  1815  FORBY  Foe.  E.  Anglia,  Fed, .  .a  large  wicker  basket 
with  a_lid.  Two  are  commonly  used, . .  one  on  each  side  of  a 
horse,  in  which  pork,  fowls,  butter,  and  eggs,  are  carried  to 
market,  and  fish  hawked  about  the  country.  1881  Standard 
29  J"'y  5/8  The  fish  . .  are  packed  in  'peds'  or  small  boxes. 

b.  Comb.,  as  ped-belly,  fed-market. 
<Jl8is  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Ped-belly,..*  belly  round 
and  protuberant  like  a  ped.     1865  WAY  in  Promp.  Pant. 
389  note,  The  market  in  Norwich,  where  wares  brought  in 
from  the  country  are  exposed  for  sale,  being  known  as  the 
ped-market.    1886  ELWORTHV  W.  Sam.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  There 
is  a  large  ped-market  at  Taunton  every  Saturday. 
Fed2.    Abbreviation  of  PEDESTRIAN,  slang. 
1863  Tyneside  Songs  87  White  and  Rowan,  champion  peds, 
bangs  a'  the  lot  for  racin'.    1881  Sportsman  31  Jan.  4/6. 

Fedage  (pe-ded*,).  06s.  exc.  hist.  [ad.  med. 
'L.pedagium  (nth  c.  in  Du  Cange),  for  earlier  L. 
pedaticum ;  see  PEAGE.]  Toll  paid  for  passing 
through  a  place  or  country :  =  PEAGE. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ezra  iv.  13  Tribute,  and  pedage  [1388  tol, 
Viilg,  vectigal],  and  jeris  rentus  thei  shul  not  jiue.  c  1415 
MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  2  If.  124  b,  Alle  bat  vnrythefully  settyth 
tallages  vppon  men  of  holy  chirche,  as  pedage  [pr.  podage], 
gwyage,  or  any  obur  vnskylful  thraldom.  1607  COWELL 
Interpr.,  Pedage  (pedagiutn)  signified!  money  giuen  for  the 
passing  by  foote  or  horse  through  any  countrey.  18  tr 
Charter  to  New  Salisburyxn.  1228  in  Q.Rcv.  (1826)  XXXIV. 
327  Its  citizens  should  be  quit,  throughout  the  land,  of  toll, 
pontage,  passage,  pedage  \orig.  paagio],  lastage,  ..carriage, 
and  all  other  customs,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Cotnm.-pl.  Bk.  III. 
39*  The  abbot  was  to  wall  the  town,  and  receive  pedage. 
Fedagogal  (pedag0u-gal),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
ptedagog-Ms  PEDAGOGUE  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  pedagogue. 


his  way  to  a  pedagogal  desk. 

Pedagogic  (pedagp-dgik),   a.  and  sb.     Also 
peed-,     [mod.  f.  L.  psedagogic-us  ,  a.  Gr.  vai&ayai- 


,     .       .  - 

7i/c-o>,  f.  iratSayuy-us  pedagogue:  see  -ic.     So  F 
ptdagogique  (1703  in  Hatz.-Darro.).] 

A.  adj.   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic   of 
a  pedagogue  or  pedagogy  ;   having  the  office  or 
character  of  a  pedagogue. 

1781  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  1.  III.  259  In  the  peda. 
gogic  character  he  [Higgins]  also  published  Holcot's  [Hu. 
loet  s]  Dictzonant,  newly  corrected  .  .  &c.  1833  SIR  W 
HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  558  Paedagogic  and  didactic 
theory.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  393  The  pedagogic  era  of  the 
worthy  and  long  dead  Mr.  Luke  Fraser.  1881  Nature 
XXIII.  615/1  A  Pedagogic  Congress.  1885  J.  PAYN  Talk  of 
Town  I.  41  The  pedagogic  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken. 

B.  sb.  (usually  pi.  Pedagogics.)  The  science, 
art,  or  principles  of  pedagogy. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Pedagogic,.  .(Ger.pedagogik.)  The  science 
or  art  of  successful  teaching;.  .Pedagogics,..  The  same  as 
Pedagogic,  1888  Jrnl.  Edvc.  i  Aug.  369  Pedagogics  can 
no  more  than  theology  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
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rical  (pedagfdsikal),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AD.]  =  PEDAGOGIC. 

1619  HALES  Lett.  Synod  Dort  i  Jan.  in  Gold.  Rem.  (1688) 
443  The  putting  of  Interrogatories,  which  thing  they  much 
disdained  as  Pedagogical.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII. 
314  Voltaire  . .  was  in  a  thousand  degrees  superior  to  the 
pedagogical  fanatic.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  If  Leg.  xxviii. 
(1857)  410  He  relinquished  his  pedagogical  charge  for  a 
chapel  in  Kilmarnock. 

Hence  Fedago'g'ically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of 
a  pedagogue ;  in  relation  to  pedagogy. 

1877  Echo  31  July2^4*The  results  have  been  most  favour- 
able ,  says  one,  'spiritually,  morally,  and  pedagogically '. 
1884  Athenxum  26  Jan.  117/1. 

Pedagogism :  see  I'EDAGOGUISM. 

Fedagogist  (pe-dagjxlgist).  [f.  PEDAGOGY  + 
-1ST.]  One  versed  in  pedagogics. 

1894  Educ.  News  (U.  S.)  14  Apr.  230  To  profess  one's  self 
a  Herbartian  is  not  to  reject  any  of  the  truths  discovered 
by  previous  pedagogists.  1895  Educ.  Kev.  Sept.  164  Con- 
sidering  the  meager  attention  that.. pedagogists  have  given 
to  the  principles. 

Pedagogue  (pe'dagpg), sb.  Forms :  4-6  peda- 
goge, 6-8  pedagog,  6-8  (9  in  sense  i)  paeda- 
gogue,  7  psedagog,  6-  pedagogue,  [a.  OF. 
pedagoge  (Oresme  I4th  c.),  also  pedagogue  (i4th  c. 
in  Littre),  ad.  L.  pxdagogus,  a.  Gr.  jraioVrvoryds  a 
trainer  and  teacher  of  boys,  f.  irafs,  iuuSo-  boy  + 
<nwv<5s  leader.] 

1.  A  man  having  the  oversight  of  a  child  or  youth  ; 
an  attendant  who  led  a  boy  to  school.  Oh.  exc. 
in  reference  to  ancient  times. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  191/1  He  durst  not  for  his 
pedagoge  or  his  governour  whyche  was  wyth  hym.  1542 


DALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  183  Alexander.. had  many  peda- 
gogues, nourturers  and  schoole  maisters.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  206  The  careles  education  of  the 
children  of  noble  men, . .  the  sending  them  out  of  the  coun- 
trey, under  the  charge  of  pedagogues  suspect  in  religion. 
1770  LASGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  '•  203/1  The  office  of  a 
pedagogue  of  old  was . .  to  attend  the  children,  a  1855  J.  J. 
BLUNT  Right  Use  Early  Fathers  Ser.  i.  ii.  (1869)  29  The 
Paedagogue^  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  contains  a  number  of 
precepts  which  the  Paedagogite  (who  gives  a  name  to  the 
treatise)  is  supposed  to  impart  to  his  pupil  as  he  takes  him 
to  school. 

t  b-  fig-  (chiefly  in  reference  to  St.  Paul's  use  of 
iraiSayojyos  in  Gal.  iii.  34.) 

1538  STARKEY  England  n.  iii.  206  The  law.  .as  Sayn  Poule 
sayth  dymely, . .  ys  the  pedagoge  of  Chryst  1581  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Gal.  iii.  24  The  Law  was  our  Pedagogue  in  Christ. 
[WYCLIF  vndirmaister,  TINDALE  scolemaster,  i6ri  Schoole- 
master.)  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Kings  Comm.,  S.  Paul 
teaching  that  the  whole  law  was  a  pedagogue  guiding  men 
to  Christ.  01633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  268  The  Law. .is 
but  the  Pedagogue  to  the  Gospel.  1653  BINNING  Serm. 

(1845)  22. 

2.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  the  instruction  of 
children  or  youths ;  a  schoolmaster,  teacher,  pre- 
ceptor. Now  usually  in  a  more  or  less  con- 
temptuous or  hostile  sense,  with  implication  of 
pedantry,  dogmatism,  or  severity. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  7  Sigebertus  . .  ordeyned 
scoles  of  lettrure. .,  and  assignede  pedagoges  and  maistres 
for  children.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  V.  cxxxiii.  117  [He]  or- 
deygned  ouer  them  scole  masters  and  pedagoges.  1596 
NASHE  Saffron-Wa/denTZpisde  Dedicat.  1613  SIR  E.  HOBY 
Countcr^iiarle  39  As  if  I  were  now  to  learne  of  such 
an  Hipodidascalian  Pedagogue  to  measure  my  phrase  by 
his  rule  and  line.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  25  July,  A  Welsh 
schoolmaster,  a  good  scholar  but  a  very  pedagogue.  1735 
SOHERVILLE  Chase  n.  96  Cow'd  by  the  ruling  Rod,  and 
haughty  Frowns  Of  Pedagogues  severe.  1875  GLADSTONE 
Glean.  VI.  v.  145  Without  . .  any  assumption  of  the  tone  of 
the  cntic  or  the  pedagogue. 

t  b.  An  assistant  teacher ;  an  usher.  Obs. 

iS«3-7.  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  n  The 
studentis..salbe..onder  cure  of  the  principal  or  sum  regent 
"'  l  half  cure  of 

.  .  Table  Alph. 

(ed.  3),  Pedagogue,  vsher  to  a  Schoole-maister. 

3.  A  schoolroom  or  school  building.   Obs.~l 

1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  n.  231  Another  part  [of  the 
university  of  Halle]  is  what  they  call  the  pedagogue,  which 
is  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  there  are  six  youths  in  each 
room,  with  a  master  over  them. 

Hence  Fe-dagog-ue  v.  trans.,  to  instruct  as  a 
pedagogue;  Fedagoguery  (pe-dagj>gri),(a)  a  peda- 
gogic establishment ;  (*)  the  occupation  of  a  peda- 
gogue ;  Pedagogaiing-  (pe-dagpgirj)  vbl.  sb.,  the 
acting  as,  or  following  the  occupation  of,  a  peda- 
gogue (attrib.  in  quot.);  FedagogrUsh  (pe-dag^gij) 
a.,  characteristic  of  a  pedagogue. 

1689  PRIOR  Epist.  F.  Shepherd  82  This  may  confine  their 
younger  Stiles,  Whom  Dryden  'pedagogues  at  Will's.  1724 
WELSTED  Wks.  (1787)  130  To  pedagogue  a  man  into  this 
sort  of  knowledge.  1820  SYD.  SMITH  fo.  (ed.  Beeton)  209 
The  children  are.. to  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
odged  in  immense  *pedagogueries.  1883  T.  C.  HADDON  in 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  Freeman  (1895)  I.  8  In  a  long  life 
of  pedagoguery.  1803  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  ,$•  Lit.  Prose 
1876)  I.  103  The  same  routine  of  *pedagoguing  matters. 
1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVII.  482  A  climax  of  *pedagoguish 
vanity,  a  1878  MO/LEY  Led.  i.  (1883)  15  Those  narrow  and 
pcdagoguish  tactics  of  law. 

Fedagoguism,  pedagogism  (pe-dagp- 
i:z'm,  -godgkz'm).  p.  PEDAGOGUE  (or  its  Gr. 
original)  +  -ISM.  Cf.  obs.  F.  paidagogisme  (ifith  c. 
n  Littre).]  The  character,  spirit,  or  office  of  a 
pedagogue;  the  system  of  pedagogy  (quot.  1836). 
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1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sttiecf.  vii.  34  German  rutters,  of  meat 
and  of  ink,  which,  .may  prove  good  to  heale  this  tetter  of 
Pedagoguisme  that  bespreads  him.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
Pedagogism,  the  office  of  a  Pedagogue.  1836  Blackw.  Mag. 
XL.  594  Pedagogtieism  should  be  made  so  universal  ..  that 
every  mental  study,  .should  be  included  and  confined  within 
the  schools.  1838  Ibid.  XLIII.  768  Literature  and  peda. 
gogism  are  in  Germany  identic  in  spirit. 

Pedagogy  (pe-dag^i,  -go»d5i,  -g/,gi).  Also 
6-7  peda-,  paedagogie,  7-  poedagogy.  [a.  F. 
fUagfgie  (Calvin  l6th  c.),  ad.  Gr.  iraiSayioyia  office 
of  a  iraiSayuyos :  see  PEDAGOGUE.  So  mod.Ger. 
padagogie] 

1.  The  function,  profession,  or  practice  of  a 
pedagogue ;  the  work  or  occupation  of  teaching ; 
the  art  or  science  of  teaching,  pedagogics. 


Nation.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  219  He  continued,  not- 
withstanding in  his  beloved  Faculty  of  Pedagogy.  1858 
BUSHNELL  Nat.  ft  Supernal,  xii.  (1864)  379  With  disquisi- 
tions, theories,  philosophies,  pedagogies,  schemes  of  reforma- 
tion. 1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Metn.  $  Itupr.  12  An  excellent 
old-fashioned  teacher  blissfully  ignorant  of '  pxdagogy  '. 

2.  Jig.  Instruction,  discipline,  training ;  a  means 
or  system  of  introductory  training.     (In  I7thc. 
frequently  used  of  the  ancient  Jewish  dispensation, 
in  reference  to  Gal.  iii.  24 :  cf.  PEDAGOGUE  i  b.) 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  I.  (1879)  37  He  would  that  this 
their  meane  and  base  attyre  should  be  as  a  rule,  or  peda- 
gogic, vnto  vs.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  iv.  i  5  The 
law  of  Motes  . .  was  . .  ordained  to  last  until!  the  time  of  the 
Paedagogie  of  Gods  people,  or  introduction  to  Christ,  should 
be  expired.  111703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.,  Actsx.  2  Proselytes 
of  the  covenant,  that  is,  such  Gentiles  as  submitted  them- 
selves to.. the  whole  Mosaical  pxdagogy. 

3.  A  place  of  instruction ;  a  school  or  college. 
(Also  _/££•.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1625  DONNE  Serm.  Ps.  xxxii.  i,  a  S.  Paul  was  in  a  higher 
Pedagogy,  and  another  manner  of  University,  .caught  up 
into  the  third  Heavens, ..  and  there  he  learnt  much.  1783 
W.  F.  MARTYN  Geog.  Mag.  II.  151  An  incredible  number  of 
colleges,  gymnasia,  pedagogies.  1895  H.  RASHDAI.L  Univ. 
£ur.  Mid.  Ages  II.  11.  609  The  poorest  students  could  not 
afford  the  cost  of  residence  in  a  Pedagogy.  Ibid.  611  The 
Proctors  should  go  to  the  Colleges  or  Pedagogies  of  the 
offenders. 

Pedagrew,  obs.  form  of  PEDIGREE. 
tPedai'le.  Obs.  Forms:  4  pedaile,  -aille, 
pytaille,  pitaile,  4-5  pedale,  5  pedayle,  pedel, 
pettaill,  pitall.  [a.  AF '.  pedaile  =  UP.fictaille, 
pitaille,  f.  fit,  pled  foot,  with  collective  suffix 
-aille:  cf.  CANAILLE.]  Foot-soldiery,  infantry. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  191  pe  duke  at  bat  bataile 
lost  sex  &  britty  knyghtes,  {>re  hundred)  of  pedaile.  —  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  895  Wyboute  seriauntz  &  ober  pytaille  [v.r. 
pedale).  a  1351  MINOT  Poems  vii.  56  Of  pitaile  was  bare 
mekill  more,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  4867  A  thousand 
knyghtes .  .With  alle  the  pedel  better  and  werre.  Ibid. 
17025  Thousandes  ten  Off  men  of  Armes  &  doghti  men, 
With-oute  comune  &  other  pedale. 
Pedal  (pe-dal),  sb.  [app.  a.  f.fedale,  used  by 
Rabelais  in  the  sense  'feet'  or  'trick  with  the  feet , 
by  Oudinot  1642,  of  the  pedals  of  the  organ,  ad. 
It.  pedale  a  foot,  foot-stool,  footstalk,  stock  of  a 
tree,  etc.  (Florio),  pedale  a'organo  '  the  low  key  of 
organs '  (Baretti)  ;  f.  L.  pedal-is  adj. :  see  next. 
The  English  use  of  the  word  by  Cotgrave  in  1611 
before  this  sense  is  recorded  in  Fr.  is  notable.] 
1.  A  lever  worked  by  the  foot,  in  various  musical 
instruments,  and  with  various  functions. 

a-  In  the  organ:  (a)  Each  of  the  (wooden)  keys  played 
upon  by  the  feet,  resembling  those  of  the  manuals  in  form 
and  arrangement,  but  much  larger,  together  constituting  the 
pedal  keyboard  or  pedal-board,  and  usually  operating  upon 
a  separate  set  of  pipes  of  bass  tone  (pedal-pipes]  forming  the 
pedal  organ  (see  ORGAN  si.'  2  d).  («)  A  foot-lever  for  draw- 
ing a  number  of  stops  out  or  in  at  once  (COMBINATION-^AJ/ 
or  COMPOSITION-^/O/).  (c)  The  foot-lever  by  which  the 
swell-box  is  opened  and  shut  (SwELL-^rfrt/).  (d)  Any  one 
of  various  foot-levers  occasionally  used,  e.g.  for  coupling 
two  keyboards,  (e)  Short  for  pedal  organ  or  keyboard. 

1611  CoTGR.,j9oj«jwa7rA«-,pedalls;  thelowkeyesofsome 
Organs  to  be  touched  with  the  feet.   1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 
v.  xx.  (1737)  88  The  Pedals  of  Turbith,  and  the  Clavier  . .  of 
Scammony.    1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Hist.  Mus.  IV.  l.  150 
The  German  organs  have  also  Keys  for  the  feet  called 
Pedals.    1819  Specif.  Organ,  St.  James's,  Bermondsey  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  599  Three  Composition  Pedals  to 
Great, . .  Pedal  to  couple  Swell  to  Great.    1863  J.  R.  GREEN 
Lett.  (1901)  lai  A.  is  learning  the  organ.. and  is  already 
great   in  the  pedals.     1880  E.  J.  HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  1 1.  606  The  '  Sforzando  coupler '  b  a  movement  worked 
by  a  pedal,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Great  Organ  is  suddenly 
attached  to  the  Swell.     It  reinforces  the  strength  of  tie 
Swell  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  by  the  '  crescendo '  pedal. 
..Other  subsidiary  pedals  are  occasionally  introduced. 
b.  In  the  pianoforte,  etc. :  (a)  A  foot-lever  for  raising  the 
dampers  from  the  strings,  thus  sustaining  the  tone  and  ren- 
dering it  fuller  (damper pedal,  often  loosely  called  loud  or 
forte  pedal),     (b)  One  for  softening  the  tone  (soft  or  piano 
pedal),  either  by  shifting  the  hammers  so  as  to  strike  only 
one  or  two  strings  instead  of  three  for  each  note,  or  by 
diminishing  their  length  of  blow,  or  by  interposing  a  strip 
of  cloth  between  them  and  the  strings  (celeste  pedal},    (c) 
Any  one  of  various  others  occasionally  used ;  e.  g.  the  sus- 
taining-pedal for  sustaining  aparticular  group  of  notes  after 
they  are  struck  ;  and  several  in  late  harpsichords  and  early 
pianofortes  for  modifying  the  tone,  or  for  special  effects. 
(d)  Each  of  the  keys  of  a  pedal-board  like  that  of  an  organ, 
sometimes  attached  to  a  pianoforte  or  harpsichord. 


PEDAL. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  141  In  foreign  piano-fortes  we 
find  many  pedals,  but  in  the  English  we  have  scarcely  ever 
more  than  two— one  for  piano  effects,  and  the  other  for 
forte.  Ibid.,  Kig.  5.  ..A,  Damper  pedal  lifter.  1861  WYNTEK 
Soc.  Bees  431  There  was  something  .,  so  innocent  in  her 
bearing,  that  you  instinctively  put  down  the  soft  pedal  in 
your  voice  when  addressing  her.  1880  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in 
Grove  Did.  Mus.  1 1.  678  J.  S.  Bach  had  a  harpsichord  with 
two  rows  of  keys  and  pedals. 

0.  In  the  harp:  Each  of  a  set  of  seven  foot-levers  by  which 
the  pitch  of  the  notes  may  be  raised  either  one  or  two  semi- 
tones by  stopping  the  strings  at  different  points,  thus 
enabling  the  performer  to  play  in  any  key. 

1771  BURNEY  Pres.  St.  Music  (1775)  I.  59  note,  This  method 
of  producing  the  half-tones  on  the  harp,  by  pedals,  was 
invented  at  Brussels,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  M.  Simon. 
i88oA.  J.  HirKiNS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mia.  1 1 .  683  In  the  Harp 
the  pedals  are  not  keys  . .  but  it  is  their  province  to  alter  the 
pitch  in  two  gradations  of  a  semitone  each. 

d.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  treadles  by  which  the  bellows 
are  worked  in  a  harmonium  or  reed-organ. 

1881  OGILVIE  s.  v. ,  On  the  harmonium  and  parlour-organ, 
the  pedal  works  the  bellows. 

2.  A  lever  worked  by  the  foot  in  various  machines 
or  mechanical  contrivances ;  a  treadle :  esp.  in 
a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

1789  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  Card.  ll.  (1791)  56  Inventress  of  the 
woof,  fair  Lina  flings  The  flying  shuttle  through  the  dancing 
strings : . .  Quick  beat  the  reeds,  the  pedals  fall  and  rise. 
1869  Kentledge's  En.  Boy's  Ann.  477  The  Pedals  or  stirrups 
lof  a  bicycle]  are  made  of  various  shapes.  1885  C.  G.  W. 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Scr.  iv.  288/1  When  the  pedal  is 
depressed,  the  rod  is  raised.  1888  J.  &  ELIZ,  PENNELL  Sent. 
Joiir-H.  182  Every  turn  of  the  pedals  1  felt  must  be  the  last. 
1897  U 'aim.  6V»3.  20  Aug.  8/1  Von  Baader  first  constructed 
a  velocipede  with  pedals  in  1820. 

1 3.  A  footstalk,  pedicel.   Obs.  rare. 

1660  SHARBOCK  Vegetables  33  The  best  general!  token  of 
maturity  is  its  toosness  from  the  pedall  by  which  it  is  joined 
to  the  stock.  ///</.  117  To  serve  as  a  foundation  to  the 
pedal  of  the  blossom. 

4.  Mus.  A  note  (regularly  either  tonic  or  domi- 
nant) sustained  (or  reiterated)  in  one  part,  usually 
in  the  bass,  through  a  succession  of  harmonies 
some  of  which  are  independent  of  it ;  in  organ- 
music  usually  sustained  by  holding  down  a  pedal. 

Also  called  pedal-point  (see  7)  or  organ-point.  Double 
pedal  \  two  notes  (regularly  tonic  and  dominant)  so  sustained 
simultaneously.  Inverted  pedal',  a  note  so  sustained  in 
any  other  part  than  the  bass,  esp.  in  the  highest  part. 

1854  tr.  Cherubim  s  Counterpoint  66  The  pedal  is  a  note 
prolonged  and  sustained  during  several  bars.  1856  MRS.  C. 
CLAKKE  tr.  Berlioz*  Instrument.  5  The  bass  string  can  cross 
an  upper  open  string.. while  the  open  string  remains  as 
a  pedal.  1869  OUSELEY  Counterp.  xxii.  177  Towards  the 
end  of  a  fugue  it  is  usual  to  place  a  dominant  pedal. 

6.  Geom.  A  curve  or  surface  which  is  the  locus 
of  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  a 
fixed  point  (the  pedal  origin  or  pole)  upon  the 
tangents  to  a  given  curve  or  surface. 

Negative  pedal:  that  curve  or  surface  of  which  a  given 
one  is  the  pedal.  Oblique  pedal:  the  locus  of  the  feet  of 
lines  drawn  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  tangents  at  a  constant 
angle  with  them  other  than  a  right  angle.  Second  pedal: 
the  pedal  of  the  pedal  (of  a  curve  or  surface) :  so  third  pedal, 
etc  (the  pedal  itself  in  relation  to  these  is  the  first  pedal). 

1863  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  V.  114  If  rays  proceeding 
from  the  point  S  are  reflected  at  the  given  curve,  then  the 
epicycloid  (or  pedal)  in  question  is  the  secondary  caustic. 
1873  U.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Cole.  (ed.  2)  %  183  If  perpendicu- 
lars be  drawn  to  the  tangents  to  the  pedal,  we  get  a  new 
curve  called  the  second  pedal  of  the  original :  and  so  on. 
With  respect  to  its  pedal,  the  original  curve  is  styled  the 
first  negative  pedal,  etc.  1885  A.  G.  GREENHILL  Dijf,  Cole. 
(1886)24  The  locus.. is  called  the  pedal  of  the  curve  with 
respect  to  0,  and  O  is  called  the  pole  of  the  pedal. 

6.  Humorously  or  affectedly  used  for  '  foot '. 
1894  luting  (U.  S.)  XXIII.  884/2  [At  Shanghai]  I  did  see 

the  celebrated  shrunk  or  dwarfed  feet. .  .The  first  two  or  three 
pairs  of  these  stunted  pedals  that  I  noticed  excited  my  pity. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of,  belonging  to,  connected 
with,  worked  by,  having,  or  constituting  a  pedal 
or  pedals  (in  sense  I  or  2),  as  pedal  action,  clavier, 
coupler  (^  copula),  harp,  key,  keyboard,  mechanism, 
pallet, pipe,  rod,  soundboard,  stop,  tracker;  played 
upon  the  pedals  of  an  organ,  or  constituting  or 
involving  a  pedal  (in  sense  4),  as  pedal  bass,  note, 
passage;   in  Geom.  relating  to  a  pedal  curve  or 
surface  (see  PEDAL  sb.  5,  a.  3)  ;  pedal-board  (see 
l  a) ;  pedal-check,  a  device  for  preventing  the 
pedals   of  an   organ   from   being  pressed  down ; 
pedal-piano,  a  pianoforte  fitted  with  a  pedal-board 
like;  that  of  an  organ  ;  pedal-point  —  sense  4. 

.1784  E.  JONES  Mus.  Rel.  Welsh  Bards  (1794)  105  Some- 
times the  Ped.il  Harp  is  called  the  German  Harp.  1829  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  1 1. 599  Pedal  Organ. . .  Double  Pedal  Pipes. 
•834  IH,I.  600  Manual  and  Pedal  couplers.  Radiating  Pedal- 
board.  1851  SEIDEL  Organ  33  The  pedal-keys  are  generally 
made  of  oak.  Hid.  70  The  pedal-copula  is  a  contrivance 
by  which.. the  manual  may  be  joined  or  coupled  to  the 
pedale.  1869  Routlcdge's  Ev.  Hoy's  Ann.  475  Ornamental 
caps  to  keep  the  pcdal-stays  [of  a  bicycle]  firmly  in  their 
places.  1880  F.  COROEK  in  Grove  Diet.  Afus.  II.  678  Pedal 
point,.. K  the  sustaining  of  a  note  by  one  part  while  the 
ither  parts  proceed  in  independent  harmony.  ..The  sus- 
tained, or  pedal  note,  when  first  sounded  or  finally  quitted, 

st  form  part  of  the  harmony.  Ibid.  681  The  following 
assage . .  is  so  far  a  pedal  passage. . .  Songs  and  short  pieces 

J  been  occasionally  written  entirely  on  a  Pedal  bass. 
««96  (fix&ys  Mag.  Apr.  369/2  A  bicycle  of  peculiar  pedal- 
niechamsm.  .'898  Cyfling  6  The  pedal  dismount .. is  effected 
by  waiting  till  the  left  pedal  is  at  its  lowest  and  throwing 
the  right  leg  over  the  saddle  and  back  wheel. 

Voi.  VII. 
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Pedal  (pe'dal,  pfdal),  a.  [ad.  L.  pedal-is  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  foot,  of  the  size  or  dimension 
of  a  foot,  f.  pes,  peel-em  foot :  see  -AL.  (The  pro- 
nunciation pj'dal  is  restricted  to  sense  I,  I  b.)J 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the  foot 
or  feet.     a.  gen.  rare. 

1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  vi.  (1635)  150  The  Nadir 
is  directly  vnder  our  foote,  and  therefore  may  be  called  the 
Pedall  point.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  4-  Past.  n.  it  71  Places 
appropriated  to  pedal  races.  1883  GUILDERS  Sp.  Ho.  Comm. 
10  May,  A  bicycle  would  be  held  to  be  propelled  by.  .pedal 
power. 

b.  Anat.  and  Zool. :  usually  in  reference  to  the 
'  foot '  or  podium  of  a  mollusc. 

1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  187  Mouth  small,  proboscidi* 
form,  retractile  into  the  pedal  notch.  1866  TATE  Itrit. 
Moliusks  ii.  18  The  pedal  muscles  retract  the  foot. 

t 2.  Of  the  length  or  measure  of  a  foot.  rare. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.    1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

8.  Geom.  Relating  to  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  pedal  of  a  curve  or  surface. 

Pedal  curve  or  surface  =  PEDAL  sb.  5.  Pedal  fine,  the  line 
through  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  from  any  point  on  the  circumscribed  circle.  Pedal 
origin,pole '.  see  PEDAL  sb.  5. 

1863  CAYLEY  Coif.  Math.  Papers  V.  113  If  the  given  curve 
be  a  parabola,  then  the  locus  or  pedal  curve  is  a  curve  of 
the  third  order.  1873  B.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Cole.  (ed.  2) 
&  184  The  tangent  at  any  point  on  the  pedal  locus.  1877  — 
/at.  Cole.  (ed.  2)  §  144  In  this  case,  the  pedal  area  is  a  mini- 
mum.. .The  distance  between  the  pedal  origins. 

4.  Mus.  That  is,  or  relates  to,  a  pedal  or  pedals : 
see  PEDAL-  sb.  1,4,  7. 

Pedal  (pe-dal),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  a.  To 
play  upon  the  pedals  of  an  organ,  b.  To  work 
the  pedals  of  a  bicycle,  etc.  so  as  to  propel  it ; 
also  trans,  with  the  bicycle,  etc.  as  object.  Hence 
Pe'dalling,  pe'daling  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Fe-daller, 
pe-daler,  one  who  pedals. 

a.  1866  (To  pedal  on  the  organ  is  remembered).     1889 
Athenaeum  9  Feb.  188/1  [Organ-music]  having  the  best 
method  of  pedalling  indicated  lor  all  the  difficult  passages. 

b.  1888  Art  Jrnl.  LI.  125/2  There  the  travellers  ceased  to 
pedal  [on  a  bicycle].    1888  P.  FURNIVALL  Pkys.  Training  ^ 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  pedalling  at  a  high  speed.    1892 
Harper's  Weekly  Mag.  9  July  667/3  To  do  what?.. Pedal 
a  bicycle  or  swing  a  tennis  racket?    1881  Wheeling  n  Mar. 
465/2  The  peddlers  of  the  big  wheel. 

Pedaliaii  (pfdfi'lian),  a.  rare.  Also  7  -ean. 
[f.  L.  pedali-s  of  or  pertaining  to  a  foot,  of  a  foot 
long  +  -AN  :  cf.  sesquipedalian.] 

1 1.  Of  a  foot  long ;  ?  lengthy,  tedious.   Obs. 

1634  in  Antid.  Satoal.  Err.  (1636)  Alvb,  His  Pedalean 
penne  delivered  us  a  Theological!  decision. 

2.  =  PEDAL  a. 

1830  MAUNDER  Diet.  Eng.  Lang.,  Pedaliaii,  pertaining  to 
the  feet. 

Pedalier  (pedall»u).  [a.  F.  pedalier  (1881  in 
Littre  Supplement},  f.  ptdale  PEDAL  */'.]  The 
pedal  keyboard  of  an  organ  ;  a  similar  set  of  pedals 
attached  to  a  pianoforte  or  harpsichord  ;  '  an  inde- 
pendent bass  pianoforte  to  be  played  by  pedals 
only"  (Grove  Diet.  Mus.'). 

1881  Daily  Tel.  14  Feb.,  The  lowest  key  on  the  pedalier 
of  a  large  organ.  1885  J.  H.  MEE  in  Grove  Diet.  Alas.  IV. 
324  While  learning  the  organ  his  step-father  let  him  have 
a  pedalier  attached  to  his  harpsichord. 

Fedalism  (pe'daliz'm).  noncc-wd.  [f.  PEDAL  a. 
+•  -ISM.]  Pedal  agency,  action  of  the  feet. 

1863  DE  MORGAN  Pref.  in  From  Matter  to  Spirit  41 
Mrs.  Hayden  was  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  table, 
and  her  feet  were  watched  by  their  believers  until  faith  in 
pedalism  slowly  evaporated. 

Pedalist  (pe-dalist).  [f.  PEDAL  sb.  +  -IST.] 
One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pedals  (of  an  organ, 
or  of  a  bicycle,  etc.). 

1880  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  678  An  eminent 
pianist  and  remarkable  pedalist.  1896  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Disf>.  26  Sept.,  Instead  of  silk  waist,  like  her  sister  pedalist, 
she  has  a  belted  blouse. 

t  Peda-lity.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PEDAL  a. :  see 
-ITY.]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  pedal,  going 
on  foot,  or  having  feet,  the  possession  of  feet 

1636  (?J.  SERGEANT]  tr.  T.  White's  Peripat.  Inst.  216 
Cloven-footednesse  includes  pedality.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
(ed.  2),  Pedality..,  ableness  of  foot;  a  measuring  by  or 
going  on  foot.  169*  COLES,  Pedality,  measuring  by,  or  able 
going  on  foot.  So  1775  ASH. 

Pedament,  obs.  form  of  PEDIMENT. 

tPeda'neous.s.  06s.  rare-1.  [f.L. pedane-us 
of  the  dimension  or  size  of  a  foot,  petty  (f.  pes, 
ped-  foot:  see  -ANEOCS)  +  -ous.  In  F.  pedant 
(i6thc.).]  Of  low  standing,  of  small  account,  petty. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  n.  viii.  321  What  pedaneous 
author  haue  not  they  made  a  father  of?  [1636  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Pedaneous  (pedaneus),  that  goeth  on  foot.] 

Pedant  (pe-dant),  sb.  (a.)  Also  7  psedant. 
[a.  F.  pedant  (1566  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  its  source 
It.  pedante  teacher,  schoolmaster,  pedant. 

The  origin  of  the  It.  is  uncertain.  The  first  element  is 
app.  the  same  as  in  peda-gpgue,  etc.;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  pedante  was  contracted  from  a  med.l.. 
pxdagSgdnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pzedagogare  to  act  as  peda- 
gogue, to  teach  (Du  Cange);  but  evidence  is  wanting.) 

1 1.  A  schoolmaster,  teacher,  or  tutor  (  =  PEDA- 
GOGUE 2,  but  often  without  implication  of  con- 
tempt;  in  quot.  1663  -  PEDAGOGUE  l).  Obs. 


PEDANTICAL. 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  /,.  /..  in.  i.  179,  I  that  haue  been*.. A 
domineering  pedant  ore  the  Boy.  1199  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  ll.  i,  Hee  loues  to  haue  a  fencer,  a  pedant,  and  a 
musician,  seene  in  his  lodgings  a  mornings.  1601  SHAKS. 
Twel.  N.  in.  ii.  So  Like  a  Pedant  that  keepes  a  Schoole 
i'lh  Church.  1644  H.  L'EsTHANGi  Chat.  I  (1655)  145  From 
a  Countrey  Pedant,  he  became.. a  Peer  of  the  Realm.  1661 
J.  BARCRAVE  Pope  Alex.  Vll  (1867)  48  He  kept  a  inull 
school  in  Rome,  which  he  left  to  serve  Cardinal  Maffeo 
Barberino.  to  wait  upon  his  nephews  as  a  pedant..,  con- 
ducting them  every  day  to  school  to  the  Roman  College 
and  bringing  them  back  again,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Eng.  Sat. 
Wks.  1730  I.  27  Oldham  ow'd ..  nothing  to  his  birth,  but 
little  to  toe  precepts  of  pedants. 

2.  A  person  who  overrates  book-learning  or 
technical  knowledge,  or  displays  it  unduly  or  un- 
seasonably; one  who  has  mere  learning  untempered 
by  practical  judgement  and  knowledge  of  affairs ; 
one  who  lays  excessive  stress  upon  trifling  details 
of  knowledge  or  upon  strict  adherence  to  formal 
rules  ;  sometimes,  one  who  is  possessed  by  a  theory 
and  insists  on  applying  it  in  all  cases  without  dis- 
crimination, a  doctrinaire. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  43  O,  tis  a  precious  apotheg- 
maticall  Pedant,  who  will  finde  matter  inough  to  dilate 
a  whole  daye  of  the  first  inuention  of  Fy,  fa,  jFiim.  1663 
BUTLER  Ilud.  l.  i.  94  A  Babylonish  dialect,  Which  learned 
Pedants  much  affect.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  105  P4  A 
Man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  Hooks,  and  is  able  to 
talk  of  nothing  else,  is. .  what  we  call  a  Pedant.  But,  me- 
thinks,  we  should  enlarge  the  Title,  and  {rive  it  every  one 
that  docs  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  Profession  and 
particular  way  of  Life.  i8ra  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  I.  vi.  172,  I  mean  your  learned  young  ladies — 
pedants  in  petticoats.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  465 
He  [Jas.  II  had  the  temper  of  a  pedant ;. .  a  pedant's  love  of 
theories,  and  a  pedant's  inability  to  bring  his  theories  into 
any  relation  with  actual  facts. 

o.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  That  is,  or  has  the  character 
of.apedant;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pedant ;  pedantic. 

1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  vi.  2505  Each  pedant  Tutour. 


Cromwell  (1871)  IV.  71  Respectable  Pedant  persons.  1875 
L.  MORRIS  Evensong  cliii,  The  pure  thought  smirched  and 
fouled,  or  buried  in  pedant  lore. 

4.   Comb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pcdantesqut,  pedanticall,  inkhomizing,  pe- 
dant-like. 1884  SYMONDS  Shots.  Predec.  vii.  263  The 
honours  of  that  pedant-rid  Parnassus. 

Hence  Pe'dantess,  a  female  pedant ;  Pe  daut- 
hood,  the  condition  or  character  of  a  pedant. 

1784  R.  RAGE  Barhant  Downs  I.  75  Unfeeling  pedantess, 
says  I  . .  thou  art  no  wife  for  me.  1843  CARLYLE  in  Last 
Words  o/T.  C.  (1892)  2r7  Hard  isolated  Pedanthood. 

t  Pedante, -a-ntie, -a-nty.  Obs.  Also  6-7 
psed-,  7  -ti,  -tee.  [app.  a.  It.  pedante  PEDANT 
(cf.  county  2) ;  the  ending  being  afterwards  assimi- 
lated to  Kng.  -it,  -y,  whence  app.  sense  a.] 

1.  =  PEDANT. 

'593  R.  HARVEY  Philad.  9  Why  should  not  a  Moonke  be 
as  credible  as  a  Pzdanty?  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  L  ii. 
§  3  So  was  the  state  of  Rome . .  in  the  handes  of  Seneca  a 
Pedattti.  16*5  J.  PHILLIPS  Way  to  Heaven  A  iij  b,  Rated, 


as  if  it  had  beene  a  Schoole-boy,  by  some  austere  Pedantec. 
1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  (16 
ornoushold  school  master. 
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2.  A  company  of  pedants,  rare—1. 
1641  MILTON  Animadv.  \.  56  You  cite  them  to  apneare.. 
before  a  capricious  Pzedantie  of  hot-liver  'd  Grammarians. 

Pedanterie,  -ery,  obs.  forms  of  PEDANTBY. 

Pedantic  (p/dse-ntik),  a.  (si.)  [f.  PEDAKT  or 
It.  pedante  +  -1C.  Of  English  formation  :  the 
corresp.  It.  adj.  is  pedantesco,  F.  pidantcsque.  So 
mod.G.fca'antisfA,  Da.  and  Sw.pedantisk.]  Having 
the  character  of,  or  characteristic  of,  a  pedant; 
characterized  by  or  exhibiting  pedantry;  exag- 
geratedly, unseasonably,  or  absurdly  learned.  (In 
first  quot.,  Pedagogic,  schoolmasterly.) 

1c  1600  DONNE  Sunnc  Rising  i,  Busie  old  foole,  nnrnly 
Sunne,  .  .  Sawcy  pedantique  wretch,  goe  chide  Late  schoole- 
boycs.  c  1631  T.  CAREW  On  Death  o/  Donne  25  The  Muses 
garden  with  Pedantique  weeds  O'rspread,  was  purged  by 
thee.  1788  "RxmAristotUsLog.  vi.  }  1.  128  He  was  without 
pedantry  even  in  that  pedantic  age.  «8»«  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Milton  i  He  does  not.  .sacrifice  sense  ana  spirit  to  pedantic 
refinements.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  in.  t.  (1866)  338 
Rather  a  pedantic  than  a  practical  commander,  more  capable 
to  discourse  of  battles  than  to  gain  them.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ivii.  7  Bookish  brethren,  a  dainty  pair  pedantic. 
t  B.  sb.  A  pedantic  person,  a  pedant.  Obs. 

1607  R.  QAREW)  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  V  iij  b, 
That  proud  pedanticke  .  .  ,  who  promised  immortahtie  to 
those  to  whom  he  dedicated  any  of  his  works.  1658  FRANCK 
North.  Mem.  (1694)  27  This  Age  degenerates  from  Potentates 
to  Pedanticks. 

Peda-ntical,  a.1  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL:  see-iCAL.]  -=PEDAimca.  (Rare  after  1  7th  c.) 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  406  Three  pil'd  hyperboles,.. 
Figures   pedanticall.      1603  NORTH   PMarch   ,1676)   1003 
This  banished  pedanticall  companion  Seneca  (so  did  » 
[Agrippina]  mialifie   him).     i;5«   BURKE  "MAtt 
WL  f.  29  Without  a  pedantfcal  exactness.     .85*  *  -OI-L. 
Hist.   Eng.   I.  iv.  301   Fisher  ..was  weak,  superstitious, 
pedantical;..buthe  was  a  sin^Ichearted  man. 

t  Peda-ntical,  a?    Obs.  rare-1 
*pedante,  ppl.  sb.  hompedare  'to  foot  it   i 
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PEDANTICALLY. 

Feda'utically,  adv.  [f.  PEDANTICAL  «.i  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  pedantic  manner ;  with  pedantry. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Almanack-maker  14*  Some 
stolen  shreads  he  hath  raked  out  from  the  kennell  of  other 
authors  which  most  pedantically  he  assumes  to  himselfe. 
1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  i.  §  7  A  profusion  of  learning  is 
scattered  all  round,  but  not  pedantically  or  impertinently. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  314  'Tis 
frivolous  to  fix  pedantically  the  date  of  particular  inventions. 

So  Peda'ntlcalness. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  II.  viii.  |  2.  204  Narrowness, 
Pedanticalness,  Littleness  of  Mind. 

Fedanticism  (pWse-ntisiz'm).  [f.  PEDANTIC  a. 
+  -ISM.]  A  pedantic  expression  or  notion ;  a  piece 
of  pedantry. 

18 . .  Portfolio  No.  235. 129  (Cent)  Perhaps,  as  Cuninghame 
suggests,  Inigo's  theory  was  simply  an  embodiment  of  some 
pedanticism  of  James  I.  1897  Naturalist  270  Not  so  lar- 
moyant.  .as  the  first-named  pedanticism. 

Feda-nticly,  adv.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  =  PEDANTICALLY.  So  Peda-nticness. 

1647  H.  MORE  Cupid's  Conflict  xxxviii,  What  thou  dost 


,  .  .  . 

COOLEY  Marit.  t,  Inl.  Disc.  (1846)  III.  v.  xviii.  274  He  does 
not  pedanticly  shun  theories. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  \. 
xxiii.  35  Moral  Sciences,  .are  reputed  meere  pzedantickness. 

Pedantie :  see  PEDANTE  06s. 

Fedantism  (pe-dantiz'm).  Now  rare.  [f. 
PEDANT  +  -ISM.  Perh.  immediately  a.  f.pt'dantisme 
(Montaigne,  i6th  c.,  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

t  1.  The  office  or  authority  of  a  schoolmaster ; 
the  state  of  being  under  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher, 
pupillage.  Also^ff.  Otis. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxv.  (1632)  78  The  first  fifteene 
or  sixteene  yeares  of  his  life,  are  due  unto  Pedantisme,  the 
rest  unto  action.  1611  COTGR.,  Pedagogic,,  .th'  Office  of  a 
Teacher:  also  Pedantisme.  1631  BIGGS  New  Disf.  T  232 
Nor  have  not  since  my  pedantisme  and  junior  practise  in 
the  medical  profession.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pedantism, 
the  Office  or  Function  of  a  Pedant.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

2.  The  character  or  style  of  a  pedant ;  pedantic 
phraseology,  treatment,  or  method  ;  pedantry. 

'593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confut.  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  180  Loue  poetry,  hate  pedantisme.     1628  FELTHAM  Re- 
solves ii.  xliv,  They  conversing  onely  among  bookes,  are 
rt  into  affectation  and  pedantisme.   1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
32  How  unutterably  frivolous  this  apotheosis  of  pedantism 
would  appear  to  a  serious.minded. .  Jew. 

3.  With  a  and  //.     A  piece  of  pedantry.    •)•  a. 
The  proceeding  of  a  pedant  or  dogmatic  peda- 
gogue ;  b.  A  pedantic  expression  or  characteristic. 

1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  Wks.  (1700)  59  To  make  a 
man.. engage  to  believe  no  otherwise  than  is  believ'd  by  my 
Lord  Bishop,  or  Goodman  Presbyter,  is  a  Pedantism,  that 
has  made  the  Sword  to  be  a  Rod  in  the  hands  of  School- 
masters. 1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  viii.  i.  (1872)  III.  i  These 
confused  Prussian  History-Books,  opulent  in  nugatory 
pedantisms  and  learned  marine-stores. 

Fedantize  (pe'dantaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE, 
or  a.  F.  pedantiser,  -izer  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  pedant ;  to  speak  or  write 
pedantically.     Also  to  pedantize  it. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pedantizer,  to  pedantize  it,  or  play  the  Pedant  : 
to  domineere  ouer  lads.    1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dis- 
pack't  8  That  I. .am  a  detestable  person,,  .one  of  the  aStKot 
(as  he  pedantizes  it).      1783  AINSWORTH   Thesaurus  (ed. 
Morell),  To  pedantize,  or  play  the  pedant,  literaturam 
oitentare,  vet  venditare.     1862  Sat.  Rev.  4  Jan.  22/1  To 
vegetate  and  pedantize  on  the  classics. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  into  a  pedant ;  to  make  pedants. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1890)  III.  89  That  bare  reading  with- 

out  practice,  which  pedantiseth  a  student  but  never  makes 
him  a  clever  lawyer.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  18  July  88/2  The  cramp- 
ing and  pedantizing  influence  of  a  pseudo-system. 

Pedaiitocracy  (pedantp-krasi).  [f.  PEDANT 
+  -OCRACY.  App.  first  used  in  French  form  ff- 
dantocratie  by  J.  S.  Mill  writing  to  Comte.]  A 
system  of  government  by  pedants;  a  governing 
body  of  pedants.  So  Fedantocrat  (pftlas'ntokraet), 
a  ruler  who  governs  on  pedantic  principles ;  Pe- 
dantocra'tic  a.,  characterized  by  '  pedantocracy'. 

[1841  MILL  Lett,  a  A.  Comte  25  Feb.  (1899)  28  II  ne  pour- 
rait  en  rdsulter  que  ce  qu'on  voit  dans  la  Chine,  c'est-a-dire 
une  pldantocratie.    1842  COMTE  Let.  to  Mill  4  Mar.  ibid.    I 
35  Votre  heureuse  expression  &zpedantocratie.\    1859  MILL    ! 
Liberty  v.  203  If  we  would  not  have  our  bureaucracy  de- 
generate into  a  pedantocracy.     1871  FARRAR  Witn.  Hist.  v. 
184  A  Pedantocracy  of  unpractical  Philosophers.     1883  F. 
HARRISON  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  314  He  [Gambetta]  was    | 
not  a  corrupting  pedantocrat  like  Guizot.    1886  MORLEY 
Crit.  Misc.  (1888)  III.  214  The  fastidious  or  pedantocratic 
school  of  government. 

Pedantry  (pe'dantri).  Also  7  pedanterie, 
-ery.  [ad.  It.  pedanteria  (used  by  Sidney),  f. 
pedante  ;  or  its  F.  repr.  pldanterie  (Pasquier,  1560 
in  Hatz.-Darm.) :  see  PEDANT  and  -EEY,  -BY.] 

1.  The  character,  habit  of  mind,  or  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, characteristic  of  a  pedant  ;  mere  learning 
without  judgement  or  discrimination ;  conceit  or 
unseasonable  display  of  learning  or  technical 
knowledge. 

1612  DONNE  Progr.  Soul  ii.  291  When  wilt  thou  shake  off 
this  pedantery  Of  being  taught  by  sense  and  fantasie  ?   1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseml.  Ep.  i.  vi.  24  A  practise  that  savours 
much  of  Pedantery.  I7IOSTEELF.  7\z//(?rNo.  244P7  Pedantry 
proceeds  from  much   Reading  and  little  Understanding. 
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176*  FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  vii.  298  That 
men  are  frighted  at  Female  pedantry  is  very  certain.  1802- 
25  SYD.  SMITH  Ess.  (ed.  Beeton)  95  Pedantry  is  an  ostenta- 
tious obtrusion  of  knowledge,  in  which  those  who  hear  us 
cannot  sympathise.  1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  100 
The  pedantry  of  mixing  Greek  and  Latin  terms  in  the 
vernacular  language  is  ridiculed  by  Rabelais. 

b.    with  pi.    An  instance   of  this :    a  piece  of 
pedantry,  a  pedantic  form,  expression,  etc. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  19  Skill  of  gouernment, 
was  but  a  Pedanteria  in  comparison.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Pedanteries,  pedantick  humors,  phrase  affectings,  Inkhorn 
terms.  Br.  1778  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxv.  II.  133 
The  narrow  pedantries  of  monastic  erudition.  1864  BURTON 
Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  19  A  series  of  feudal  pedantries. 

2.  Undue  insistence  on  forms  or  details ;  slavish 
adherence  to  rule,  theory,  or  precedent,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  particular  profession  or  practice. 

[1724  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett,  v,  The  pedantry  of  a  drapier 
in  the  terms  of  his  own  trade.]  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's 
Hist.  Re/.  III.  124  Even  Erasmus,  spite  of  the  favour  he 
enjoyed  at  court,  found  no  mercy  from  monkish  pedantry. 
1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  119  He  who  slavishly 
adheres  to  rule  displays  pedantry  at  every  turn,  a  1869 
VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Sel.  Writ.  I.  92  Pedantry,  we  take  it, 
signifies  undue  stress  laid  on  insignificant  detail,  and  over- 
valuation  of  petty  accuracy.  1902  FAIRBAIRN  Philos.  Chr. 
Relig.  II.  ii.  410  To  require  that  every  element  in  a  figurative 
word  be  found  again  in  the  reality  it  denotes,  is  not  exegesis 
but  pedantry. 

t  Peda-nty.  06s.  rare-1,  [ad.  It.  type  *pedanle 
from  pedare  to  foot  it  (Florio).J  '  ?  Running  foot- 
man' (Latham). 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Etig.  xiv.  xci.  369  For  most,  like  lehu, 
hurrie  with  Pedanties  two  or  three. 

Pedanty :  see  PEDANTE  06s. 

Fedarian  (p/ide-s'rian),  a.  and  sb.  Rom.  Antiq. 
[f.  L.  pedari-us  of  or  belonging  to  a  foot,  of  a  foot 
long,  also  in  pedarii  senatorcs  (see  below) ;  f. 
ped-em  foot  :  see  -AHY  i  and  -AN.] 

a.  adj.  Applied  to  Roman  senators  of  an  inferior 
grade,  who  '  had  no  vote  of  their  own,  but  could 
merely  signify  their  assent  to  that  of  another", 
b.  sb.  A  pedarian  senator. 

The  reason  of  the  appellation  is  not  rightly  known  :  see  the 
Latin  Dictionaries. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  Pedarian,  in  antiquity,  those 
senators  who  signified  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their 
tongues ;  ^that  is,  such  as  walked  over  to  the  side  of  those 
whose  opinion  they  approved  of,  in  divisions  of  the  house. 

t  Fe'dary,  a.  (sb. )  Ol>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pedarius : 
see  prec.  and  -ARY  !.] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  a  foot  or  to  the  feet;  in  qnot. 
used  absol.  or  ellipt.  with  pi.  =  A  pardon  or 
indulgence  for  a  pilgrim  (who  had  vowed  to  per- 
form a  pilgrimage  on  foot). 

X537  tr-  Latimer's  Serm.  bef.  Convoc.  Dj  b,  Some  brought 
forth  Canonization!;, . .  some  pardons  and  these  of  wonderful 


for  i 

pedar  „ 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  =  PEDARIAN  a. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  A  nn.  in.  xiv.  (1622)  84  Also  many 
pedary  Senators  rose  vp  &  stroue,  who  should  propound 
things  most  base  and  abiect. 

3.  Jig.  Second-class,  second-rate,  inferior. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KO.KIJ  Def.  xi.  128  All  the 
School  (omnes  qui  de  hoc  re  nteminerunt — saith  no  pedary 
schoolman)  [VasquezJ. 

Fedate  (pe-d/t),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ai.'L.peJat-us 
having  feet,  f.  ped-em  foot :  see  -ATE  2.] 

1.  Having  divisions  like  toes,  or  like  the  claws 
of  a  bird's  foot ;  spec,  in  Hot.  applied  to  a  com- 
pound or  lobed  leaf  having  a  slender  midrib  passing 
through  the  central  leaflet  or  lobe,  and  two  thicker 
lateral  ribs  which  branch  at  successive  points  to 
form  the  several  midribs  of  the  lateral  leaflets  or 
lobes  (instead  of  these  all  arising  from  a  common 
central  point  as  in  &  palmate  leaf).     Applied  also 
to  the  venation  of  a  simple  leaf  when  thus  arranged. 
Also  f  Fedated  (in  same  sense). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sup/,.,  Botany  Table  2,  Distinctions 
of  the  Leaves.. of  Plants.  .Pedaled.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bat.  ii.  xxxi.  (1765)  152  Arum,  with  pedate  Leaves.  1835 
LINDLEY  Introd.  Bat.  (1848)  II.  359.  1857  HENFREY  Bit. 
§95  Palmate  (or  digitate)  leaves  are  such  as  have  a  number 
of  distinct  leaflets  arising  from  one  point. . .  The  only  true 
modification  appears  to  be  \\vipedate  leaf,  analogous  to  the 
pedatisect  simple  leaf,  but  with  distinct  leaflets.  1895  KERNER 
&  OLIVER  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  Index,  Pedate  venation. 

2.  Zool.  Furnished  with  or  having  feet,  footed. 
1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxii.  (1818)  II.  272  Two  classes 

..Apodous  larvje,  or  those  that  move  without  legs, — and 
Pedate  larvae,  . .  that  move  by  means  of  legs.  1826  Ibid. 
xlvii.  IV.  365  In  proportion  as  pedate  animals  approach  to  the 
human  type,  their  motions  are  accomplished  by  fewer  organs. 

3.  Anat.  Expanded  (at  the  end)  like  a  foot. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  27  (Common   Fowl).  The 

similarly-expanded,  or  '  pedate '  extremity  of  the  external 
hyposternal  process  overlaps  the  posterior  sternal  ribs. 

Hence  Pe'dately  adv.,  in  a  pedate  manner. 

1821  S.  F.  GRAY  Nat.  Arrangem.  Brit.  PI.  71  [Leaves] 
pedately  cut.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  10  Helleborus.  . . 
Leaves  palmately,  pedately  or  digitately  lobed. 

Fedati-,  combining  form  of  L.  pedatus  PE- 
DATE, in  botanical  terminology  in  adjs.  relating  to 
leaves:  Pedatifid  (p/dartifid)  [L.  -fidus  split], 
pedately  cleft  or  divided  at  least  half-way  to  the 
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base ;  Fedatiform  (pfdartifjam),  approaching 
a  pedate  form,  or  having  the  ribs  pedately  arranged ; 
Pedatilo  bate,  Feda'tilobed  (pfd?ti-),  pedately 
divided  with  rounded  divisions  or  lobes ;  Peda'ti- 
nerved  (p«l^'ti-),  having  the  nerves  or  ribs  pedately 
arranged;  Pedatipa'rtite  (p;"d<?iti-)  [see  PARTITE], 
pedately  divided  nearly  to  the  base ;  so  Pecla'ti- 
sect,  Pedatise-cted  (pfrte'ti-)  [L.  sectus  cut]. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Sot.,  Pedatifidum  folium,  a  pedatifid 
leaf. .  the  parts  of  the  leaf  not  being  separate  ;  but  connected, 
as  in  the  feet  of  water  fowl.  1857  HENFRF.Y  Bot.  §  93  The 
general  prefix  pedati-  may  be  used  in  the  words  pedatifid, 
pedatisect,  or  pedatipartite.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Pedatifid,. .  pedatilobate,. .  pedatipartite,. .  pedatisected.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  855  Pedate,  Pedatifid, .  .pedatiform, .  .pedali- 
lobed,  or  pedatilobate,  . .  pedatinerved,  ..pedatipartite,  or 
pedatisect,  when  a  pedate  leaf  has  segments  separated  into 
so  many  distinct  leaflets. 

Peda'tion.  rare.  [In  sense  i,  s.A.'L.  pedation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  pedare  to  furnish  with  feet  or  props ; 
in  sense  2,  n.  of  condition  f.  pedat-us  PEDATE.] 
f  1.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pedation,  a  staking,  propping  or 
setting  up  of  vines.    1658  in  PHILLIPS. 
2.  Zool.  Condition  as  to  feet.     (Cf.  dentition.) 
1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pedatio,  term  employed  by 
Fabricius  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  the  feet  of  insects 
are  developed,  the  number  of  articulated  pieces..,  the  form 
of  the  different  parts  [etc.]:  pedation. 

t  Pe-dature.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  pedatura 
space  or  extent  of  a  foot,  f.  ped-em  foot.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pedature  (pedatura),  a  proportion 
of  digging,  building,  etc.  of  so  many  foot  assigned  to 
Souldiers  or  workmen.  Hence  in  PHILLIPS. 
t  Pe:ddelapo-tecary.  06s.  rare-1.  [?f. 
PEDDLE  v.]  ?A  peddling  apothecary,  an  itinerant 
medicine-vendor. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  17  b,  I  my  selfe  haue  sene 
a  strange  peddelapotecary  minister  to  the  commun  people, 
that  two  or  thre  dyed  of  it. 
Feddelar,  obs.  form  of  PEDLAR. 
Fedder  (pe-dai).  Now  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms: 
3  peoddare,  4-6  (9  dial.)  pedder,  5  ped(d)are, 
peder,  8  peddar,  9  dial,  pether,  -ur.  [app.  a 
derivative  of  FED,  pannier,  basket,  although  fed 
has  not  yet  been  found  so  early.  Cf.  also  PEDLAR.] 
One  who  carries  about  goods  for  sale  (?  in  a  '  ped ' 
or  pack) ;  a  pedlar.  (But  in  one  MS.  of  Promp. 
farv.  app. '  a  maker  of  panniers,  a  basket-maker'.) 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  66  J>e  wreche  peoddare  more  noise  he 
make3  to  ;eien  his  sope,  ben  a  riche  mercer  al  his  deorewurSe 
ware,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  12  Pedderis  berynge.. 
precious  pellure  and  forrouris  for  wymmen.  14..  Nom.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  685/18  Hie  revelus,  a  peder.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  389/2  Peddare,  calatkaritts  (K.  qui  facit  calatkos), 
quaxillarius,  quassillarius, . .  (P.  piscarius).  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  41  Fullerys,  mercerys,  grocerys,  vynterys,  pedderj'S, 
owyn  to  payin  pe  tythe  of  here  getyng  be  here  craft.  1483 
CatA.  Angl.  272/2  A  Pedder  (A.  A  Pedare  or  A  Pedlare), 
ret'olus,  negociator.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vin.  Prol.  55 
The  pirat  pressis  to  peyll  the  pedder  his  pak.  1597  SKENE 
De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Pede-pvlverosus^  Ane  pedder,  is  called 
an  marchand,  or  creamer,  quha  beans  ane  pack  or  creame 
ypon  his  back.  1764  J.  Kirby"s  Suffolk  Trav.  (ed.  2)  53  It 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  Peddars  to  attend  the  Tides  regu- 
larly, receive  and  pack  up  the  Fish,  on  the  common  Key. 
1807  HOGG  Mountain  Bard  188  To  guard  the  door,  An' 
bark  at  pethers,  boys,  an'  whips,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Pedder,  one  who  carries  wares  in  a.  ped,  pitches  it 
in  open  market,  and  sells  from  it.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C. 
Gloss.,  Pedder,  Pether, ..a  pedlar — a  travelling  merchant. 

b.  Comb.,  as  pedder-coffe  (CoFEj-i.  a),  -man. 
c  1550  LYNDESAY  (title)  Ane  Discriptioun  of  Peder  Coffeis, 
having  na  regaird  till  honestie  in  thair  vocatioun.  Ibid.  3 
This  hole  perfyte  genolagie  Of  pedder  knavis  superlatyve. 
1552  HULOET,  Pedderman,  institor.  1820  SCOTT  Monast. 
xxxv,  The  pedder-coffe  who  travels  the  land. 

Feddle  (pe'd'l),  v.  [Of  obscure  history:  prob- 
ably I  and  II  are  historically  distinct  words. 

Branch  I  (exemplified  1532  in  PEDDLING ///.  rt,)  was  app. 
a  back-formation  from  pedler,  PEDLAR,  taken  as  peddl.er 
implying  a  verb  peddle.  Branch  II  (1597-8  in  PEDDLING 
fpl.a.)  appears  to  be  an  alteration  of  PIDDLE  v.  (evidenced 
from  1545}.  The  two  seem  subsequently  to  have  acted  upon 
each  other,  esp.  in  the  derivatives.  In  both  branches  a  deri- 
vative in  -ing  is  known  much  earlier  than  the  finite  verb ; 
cf.  the  relation  of  gardening,  tailoring,  formed  on  the  sbs., 
to  the  rare  finite  vbs.  to  garden,  to  tailor.} 

I.  1.  intr.  To  follow  the  occupation  of  a  pedlar; 
to  go  about  carrying  small  wares  for  sale. 

1532  [see  PEDDLING  ///.  a.  i  ].  1591  [see  PEDDLING  vol.  sb.  i]. 
1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Lev.  xix.  16  As  a  pedlar  that  first  fil's 
his  pack  with  reports  and  rumors,  and  then  go's  pedling  up 
and  down.  1651  OGILBY  ^Esop  (1665)  30  To  deal  with  those 
[that]  bear  packs  and  peddle.  1712  ARBUTHSOT  John  Bull 
II.  iv,  To  go  hawking  and  peddling  about  the  streets,  selling 
knives,  scissars,  and  shoe-buckles.  1791-1823  D'ISRAELI 
Cur.  Lit.,  The  Rump,  The  most  innocent.. those  whose 
talents  had  been  limited  by  Nature  to  peddle  and  purloin. 

2.  trans.  To  trade  or  deal  in  as  a  pedlar;  to 
carry  about  and  offer  for  sale.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

1837  HAWTHORNE  Tivicc-T.  T.  (1851)  I.  xvi.  249  Going  to 
peddle  out  a  lot  of  huckleberries.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave 
States  630  Many  negroes  were  in  town,  peddling  eggs,  nuts, 
brooms,  and  fowls.  1866  WHITTIER  Snow-bound  455  To 
peddle  wares  from  town  to  town.  1880  L.  OI.IPHANT  Gilead 
ix.  281  He  had  peddled  sacred  relics  through  Russia. 

b.  fig.  To  deal  out,  or  offer  for  acceptance,  in 
small  quantities ;  to  '  retail '. 
1837  EMKRSOS  Amer.  Scholar  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  175  This 
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original  unit.. has  been  so  minutely  subdivided  and  peddled 
out.     1864    BOWLP.S   in   Century   i\tag.  ^1889)   Sept.    703/2 
Going  around  peddling  his  griefs  ill  private  ears.     189*  A.    , 
IliRRCLL  Res  Judic.  v.  132  The  usual  fortune  of  those  who    ; 
peddle  new  ideas. 

II.  3.  itttr.  To  busy  oneself  with  trifles;  to 
work  at  something  in  a  trifling,  paltry,  or  petty 
way ;  to  trifle,  dally.  (Cf.  PIDDLE.) 

'597-*  lsee  PEDDLINO  fpl.  a.  a].  I7S5  JOHNSON,  To  Peddle, 
T'. «.  To  be  busy  about  trifles...  It  is  commonly  written 
piddle.  i8u  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf.  VIII.  658  The 
court  of  Directors  must  be  prevented  from  meddling  with  or 
peddling  in  the  discipline  of  the  Army.  1865  LOWELL  Odi 
Harvard  Common,  li,  No  science  peddling  with  the  names 
of  things.  .Can  lift  our  life  with  wings  Far  from  Death's  idle 
gulf.  1867  J.  HATTON  Tallants  of  B.  xv,  It  doesn't  suit 
me  to  be  peddling  about  in  the  old  style  of  farming.  1877 
SVMONDS  Kenaiss.  It.  vi.  367  Coteries  . .  peddling  with  the 
idlest  of  all  literary  problems. 
b.  trans,  with  away  :  To  fritter  away  on  trifles. 

1880  JEFKERIES  Hodge  tf  M.  I.  290  The  squire's  lime,  .was 
peddled  away. 

Peddler :  see  PEDLAB. 

Peddling  (pe-dlin),  vbl.sb.  [See  PEDDLE  v. 
and  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PEDDLE. 

1.  The  occupation  of  a  pedlar;  the  carrying  about 
of  small  goods  for  sale.    Peddling  out,  dealing 
out  or  retailing  in  petty  quantities. 

1591  PBRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Regatimia,  pedling,  buying  of 
small  wares.  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  792 
The  best  of  Trade  that  can  be  driven  is  only  a  sort  of 
Scotch  Pedling.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  II.  109 
That  lower  species  of  trade  called  Pedling.  i86«  TROLLOTK 
Orlry  F.  vi,  I  call  it  hawking  and  peddling,  that  going 
round  the  country  with  your  goods  on  your  back.  It  ain  t 
trade.  1898  KIPLING  Fleet  in  Being  ii.  22  A  slow  peddling- 
out  of  Admiralty  allowance  for  the  month. 

attrit.  1641  EVELYN  Diary  8  Oct.,  Little  wagons,  .full  of 
pedling  merchandises,  drawne  by  mastive-dogs.  11697 
AUBREY  Nat.  Hist.  Surrey  (1719)  III.  227  Here  are  two 
Fairs,  viz.  on  September  i2th,  and  Whit-Tuesdays  (a  Ped- 
ling Fair).  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  II.  515  Neither  on 
peddling  voyage  am  I  come. 
b.  concr.  Pedlars' wares;  smallgoods.  nonce-use. 

•737  JAS.  MURRAY  Lett.  (1901)  37  We.. send  our  peddling    ! 
to . .  tne  neighbouring  colonies,  for  which  we  have  European 
or  other  goods  at  their  price. 

t  c.  reddling  French  =  Pedlar's  French  (PED- 
LAR 3  b).  Olis. 

?  a  1550  Hyt  Way  to  Spyttel  Hous  1054  in  HazL  £.  P.  P. 
IV.  69  Thus  they  babble,  ..I  wote  not  what  with  theyr 
pedlyng  frenche. 

2.  The  action  of  dealing  with  trifles,   or  in  a 
paltry  trifling  way.     (Cf.  PIDDLING  vbl.  si.) 

1868  KARRAR  .!>«*<«  Concl.  (1875)  332  The  'moral  peddling ', 
the  pedagogic  display.. we  have  nad  to  point  out.  1899 
Altbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  120  What  can  be  done  quickly 
and  thoroughly  will  probably  be  beneficial,  and  prolonged 
peddling  the  reverse. 

Fe  ddliug,  ffl.  a.    [See  PEDDLE  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Plying  the  trade  of  a  pedlar;  going 
about  with  small  goods  for  sale. 

153*  MOKE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  639/2  Yet  se  we  wel 
ynough  how  gredely  the  pedelyng  knaues  that  here  bring 
ouer  theire  bookes,  grispe  aboute  an  halfepeny.  166*  J. 
DAUKS  tr.  Olearius"  Voy.  Ambass.  24  There  was  a  passage 
..from  the  Castle  to  the  Church,  along  which  came  first 
several  pedling  Merchants,  who  sold  wax  Candles.  1718 
MORGAN  Algiers  Pref.  n  The  peddling  Traders;  which  the 
wealthy  Dons  deem  Interlopers.  1834  JAMKS  J.  Marston 
If  all  xii,  I  began  conversing  with  him  as  a.peddling  lew. 

2.  a.  Of  persons :  Busying  oneself  with  trifles,  or 
in  a  trifling  way ;   occupied  with  petty  details,  or 
characterized  by  such  occupation,     b.  Of  things : 
Of  small  consequence;  trifling,  contemptible,  petty, 
mean,  paltry,  trashy.     (Cf.  PIDDLING  ///.  a.) 

1597-8  UP.  HAUL  Sat.  n.  iii.  25  Since  pedling  barbarismes 

fan  be  in  request.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  274 
'hreescoie  and  eight  sects  of  name,  besides  other  pedling 
factions.  1693  Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  37  Our  Pedling  little 
Reformers.  1759  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  500  The 
province  was  to  receive  it  in  so  pedling  a  way,  as  rendered  • 
itjn  a  manner  useless.  18*8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2\  Peddling, 
tiilH:ig,  of  little  value.  1845  CARLVLE  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  i 
Poor  peddling  Dilettantism.  1885  CLODD  Myths  ty  Dr.  I.  i. 
9  We  tmd  place  given  to  inane  peddling  details. 

Hence  Fe'ddling-ly  adv.,  in  a  peddling  way. 

1891  Graphic  22  Oct.  478/3  A  Minister  who . .  is  peddlingly 
unambitious. 

Pede  ;pfd).  [f.  L.  pes,  fed-em  foot :  cf.  It. 
picttc.]  A  foot  or  base.  Only  attrib.  as  in  pede- 
oloth,  an  altar-carpet ;  pede-window,  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  west  window  of  a  cruci- 
form church  (being  at  the  foofof  the  cross). 

1841  Ecclcsiologist  I.  209  Two  specimens  of  a  pfde  cloth 
or  Altar  carpet.  1846  lbi<(.  V.  187  it  struck  us  that  lychno- 
scopcs  help  to  explain,  and  were  themselves  explained  by, 
pede-windows.  1870  ROCK  Text.  Fatr.  l.  66  A  carpet  .. 
for  covering  the  top  of  the  higher  step  at  the  altar,  called 
by  some  a  pede-cloth. 

Fedee,  pedie  (pfdi).  06s.  exc.  dial.    Also  7 

paddee,  pedee,  pedy,  7-9  peedee  (p/'dr\  9  P.D. 
[Derivation  uncertain  :  several  early  writers  asso- 
ciate the  word  with  L.  pes,  fcJcin  foot,  pede  on 
foot.]  A  serving-lad,  footboy,  groom  ;  in  igth  c., 
on  the  River  Tyne,  the  boy  on  board  a  keel. 

1643  LD.  ESSEX  v\Ant!q.  R«f>.  (1807)  I.  391  NoTrooper.. 
shall  suffer  his  Paddee  to  feed  his  Horse  in  the  Corne, 
or  to  sleale  men's  hay.  1646  St.  Acts  Cltns.  f,  VI.  233/2 
No  allowance  ..  is  to  bee  given  ..  for  the  tenth  man,  or  the 
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Pediese  or  Boys  and  Horse.  1658  J.  JONES  tr.  Ovid's  Ibis 
160  note,  Who  can  blame  Dolon,  a  poor  Pedee,  for  adventur- 
ing his  life  for  Gold?  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  i'cttec 
(from  pes),  a  (commanders)  Foot-boy.  1676  W.  Row  Contn. 
Blairs  Autobiog.  x.  (1848)  160  About  30,000  men  beside 
boys,  pedies,  lacicies,  &c.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Petite,  an  ordinary 
Foot. boy,  a  Drudge ;  as  '  What  must  I  be  your  Pedee 
upon  all  Occasions?'  ?<xi8oo  in  Gilchrist  Songs  ,1824)  n 
So  P.  D.  and  his  marrow  were  e'en  pawk'd  ashore.  18*5 
BROCKETT  -V.  C.  Gloss.,  Pee-dte,  a  young  lad  in  a  keel,  who 
has  charge  of  the  rudder.  1863  in  Tyncside  Songs  6  Wor 
blagairea  lad.  the  young  Pee  Dee.  1894  H  LSLOP  Northumbld. 
Gloss.  s.v.,  The  crew  of  a  keel  consisted  of  the  skipper,  two 
bullies,  and  the  pec-dec,  who  was  generally  a  boy  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  old. 
b.  Comb.,  as  pedee- solicitor, 

1675  A.  HUYBERTS  Corner-Stone  3  A  junior  Doctor  of  the 
gang  they  employed  to  be  their  Peace-Solicitor. 

t  Pe-aegorize,  v.  06s.  rare—1,  [app.  rudely  f. 
pedegie,  PKDIGKEK  +  -IZE.]  To  make  a  pedigree ; 
to  derive  through  a  pedigree. 

1665  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  135  Abuzvez  Deilamshaw, . . 
the  hundredth  in  descent  from  Adam  as  they  pedejgorue. 

Pedegreve,  -grewe,  -grow,  etc.,  obs.  ft.  PEDI- 
GREE. Pedel,  Pedeler :  see  PEDAILE,  PEDLAR. 

t  Pedelion.  Herb.  Obs.  Also  6  patedelion, 
6-7  padelion,  -lyon.  [a.  f.pied(oi  t/»V)  de  lion 
'  Lions  foot,  Lions  paw,  Ladies  mantle,.  .Padelion' 
(Cotgr.).  Also  F.  fas  de  lion  in  same  sense,  and 
patte  de  lion  '  Bastard  blacke  Ellebore,  Beares-foot, 
Setterwort  . .  also,  as  Pied  de  lion '  (Cotgr.) ;  Littre 
has  pied  de  lion  xa&patle  de  lion  both  as  =  alchi- 
mille,  lady's  mantle.]  A  name  of  certain  plants : 
a.  Black  Hellebore;  b.  1  Leonlopodium ;  c.  Lady's 
Mantle :  cf.  Lion's  foot,  Lion's  paw,  LION  sb.  1 1  b. 

14. .  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  i.  108  in  Anglia  XVIII.  207  Late 
take  a  gres  . .  pat  men  clepe  pedelyoun.  ?  1516  Crete  Herball 
clviii.  K  ij  b,  De  elleboro  nigro,  Pedelyon,  or  lyons  fote. 
1578,  1611  [see  PABELloNt  1589  J.  RIDER  Lat.  Diet.  1751 
An  hearb  called  patedelion  or  pied  de  Vion...Let>ntopoeiium. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  Pedelion  is  Helleborus  niger. 
1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  538  We  in  English  [call  it) 
Padelyon,  after  the  French.  1864  PRIOR  Plant-n.  (1879)  175 
Padelion, . .  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  the  impress 
of  a  lion's  foot,  the  lady's  mantle. 

Pedement,  obs.  form  of  PEDIMENT. 

tPe-dera,  Pe-derote.  Obs.  [cf.  obs.  It. 
pedero,  pederetti,  pederile  the  opal.]  Old  names 
of  the  opal. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  tv.  xi.  123  b,  In 
this  place  are  also  found . .  the  Pederote,  which  Plinie  callelh 
Opafius.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  iii.  5  The 
purple  Amethyst,  greene  Emerauldes,  and  Opall  Pederas. 

Pederast,  etc. :  see  PEDERAST,  etc. 

Pederero,  variant  of  PEDREBO,  a  small  gun. 

t  Pe'descript.  nonce-word,  [f.  L.  pede  with 
the  foot  +  serif  turn  written,  writing;  after  manu- 
script.'} Something  written  by  the  foot ;  humor- 
ously used  for  the  imprints  of  kicking. 

1651  SHIRLEY  Honoria  tf  Mammon  iv.  i,  I  tell  you,  sir, 
verbatim :  for  a  need,  I  have  it  all  in  pedescript. 

Pedeahaw,  obs.  form  of  PADISHAH. 

II  Fedesis  (p/drsis).  [a.  Gr.  irr}5ij<m  leaping.] 
A  name  given  by  Prof.  Jevons  to  the  Brawnian 
movement  of  minute  particles  :  see  BROWNIAN  a. 

1878  JEVONS  in  Q.  JrnL  Sc.  Apr.  170/1  Some  writers  have 
called  it  the  Brownian  movement. . .  I  have  ventured  to  coin 
..a  new  word,  and  call  the  motion pedcsis,  from  Gr.  mjSijaif 
leaping  or  bounding.  189*  Nature  XLV.  430/1  The  fact  that 
pedesis  is  stopped  by  the  addition  of  an  electrolyte  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  water  complices  are  disintegrated 
in  the  presence  of  ions. 

Pedestal  (pe-destal),  sb.  Forms:  a.  6-  pe- 
destal (also  6  -alle,  -ale,  pettestale,  6-7  pe- 
destall,  7  -estell,  -istal).  0.  6-8  piedestal(l,  7 
piedstal(l,  -stoole,  piedistal.  fad.  F.  f  Mesial 
(1547  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  piedestallo,  -\pie- 
distallo,  i.  e.  pie  di  stallo  foot  of  a  stall,  '  the  base 
of  any  frame  or  engine'  (Florio  \6ii)ti.pii,pieiie 
foot  +  stallo  stall,  hovel,  shed,  stable.  In  Eng. 
pad-  became  ped-,  conformed  to  L.  ped-em  foot.] 

1.  The  base  supporting  a  column  or  pillar  in 
construction  ;  the  base  on  which  an  obelisk,  statue, 
vase,  or  the  like  is  erected ;  also,  each  of  the  two 
supports  of  a  knee-hole  writing-table,  usually  con- 
taining drawers. 

o.  1563  SHUTE  Anhit.  C  ij  b,  If  ye  will  set  Stj  lobata,  or 
Pedestal,  vnder  your  pillor, . .  you  shall  make  a  foure  square, 
. .  one  ende  shalbe  the  height  of  the  square  or  body  of  the 
Pedestall.  Ibid.,  Thus  endeth  the  Pcdestale  or  Stylobata. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  it.  xi.  (Arb.)  no  The  Piller.. 
is  considered  with  two  accessarie  parts,  a  pedestall  or  base, 
and  a  chapter  or  head  ;  the  body  is  the  shaft.  1590  DALLAM 
Trav.  tHakl.  Soc.)  63  Tow  rankes  of  marble  pillors ;  the 
pettestales  of  them  ar  made  of  brass.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel 
30  It  seldom  happens  that  a  Pedestal  is  put  to  the  Tuscan 
Order.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1707)  20  This 
serv'd  for  a  Pedestal  to  a  Throne  erected  upon  it.  1718 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctcsi  Bristol  10  Apr.,  An 
obelisk . .  is  placed . .  upon  a  pedestal  of  square  free-stone, 
full  of  figures  in  bas-relief  on  two  sides.  1845  PARKER  Gloss. 
Archit.  ted.  4\  Pedestal  or  Foetstall,  a  substructure  fre- 
quently placed  under  columns  in  Classical  architecture.  1866 
CARLVLE  in  Mrs.  C'l  Lett.  III.  254,  I  have  discovered  in 
drawers  of  pedestal  these  mournful  letters.  1879  SIR  G. 
SCOTT  Led.  Archit.  I.  87  The  singular  ornamentation  of 
the  pedestal  or  basement  of  the  doorways. 

j3.    1580  HOU.YBAND   Treas.  Fr.   Tong,  Fiedestal  tfvnt 
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colomne,  the  foote  of  a  piller,  a  picde&tall.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  1277  Little  suiues  upon  great  base*  and 
large  piedstals.  179*  Kesitt.  in  France  (1797)  I.  348  His 
bust  erected  on  the  piedestal. 

2.  A   base,   support,   foundation    (material  or 
immaterial). 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartat  l.  iii.  1027  Heav'n's  chastest 
Spouse,  supporter  of  this  All,  This  glorious  Building's  goodly 
Pedestall.  1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWIII.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  165 
Obedience  being  the  strongest  pedestal  of  concord,  and 
concord  the  principal  pillar  of  stale.  1649  JEH-  TAYLOR  (it. 
ExeHip.  i.  DIS.C.  iv.  120  Self-denial  and  Mortification,  which 
are  the  Pedestal  of  the  Crosse.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  '1  h.  vilf. 
492  Fain  would  he  make  the  world  his  pedestal.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Uses  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  276  UK  true 
artist  has  the  planet  for  his  pedestal  i  the  adventurer ..  has 
nothing  broader  than  his  own  shoes. 
b.  Humorously  applied  to  the  foot  or  leg. 
181*  SIR  R-  WILSON  Prrv.  Diary  I.  13,  1  wish  my  fairer 
countrywomen  would . .  adopt  the  exterior  neatness,  even  if 
nature  should  not . .  be  as  gracious  in  moulding  the  shape  of 

!    the  pedestal.     18*7  Mirror  H.  387/1  My  now  knock-knee 

•    pedestals  bend  to  the  bandy. 

3.  In  technical  uses :    f  a.   On  a  railway,  the 
'  chair '  used  to  support  the  rails,  or  a  base  to 
support  the  chair  (ots.) ;  b.  an  axle-guard  or  horn- 
plate;  C.  the  standard  or  each  of  the  standards 
or  supports  of  various  machines  or  pieces  of  me- 
chanism, e.g.  the  upright  standard  of  a  boring- 
machine  or  similar  tool,  that  of  a  pillow-block 
which  holds  the  brasses  in  which  the  shaft  turns,  etc. 

:  Set  the  Brass 
00 


1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Sttrv.  iv.  43  Set  the  Br 
Pedestal  on  a  firm  Support. . .  Then  hang  the  Quadrant 


with  the  pedestals  or  props  which  support  them.  18*5  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  653  A  chair  is.,  placed  on 
a  pedestal  at  every  three  or  four  feet  distance,,  .according 
to  the  length  of  the  cast  iron  rails.  1835  Mech.  Mag. 
XXIII.  228  The  pedestal  for  the  joint.,  to  be  fastened  to 
the  sleeper  with  cotter  bolts.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
i  202/1  Axle-guard,  one  of  the  pedestals  in  which  the  boxes 
of  an  axle  play  vertically  as  the  springs  yield  and  recoil 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pedestal-dance,  -dancer, 
trunk ;  pedestal-box,  a  journal-box  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890)  ;  pedestal-coll,  -ooiler,  an  upright  coil  of 
steam-pipe  for  use  as  a  radiator  {funk's  Stand.  Diet, 
1895);  pedestal-cover,  the  cap  of  a  pillow-block  ; 
pedestal-rail  (A'aut.),  see  quot. ;  pedestal-table, 
one  with  a  massive  central  support  or  foot. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1704/2  (figure  of  Pillow-Block), 
c.  "pedestal-cover.  1895  Daily  Nevis  23  Jan.  6/7  The  fancy 
trick  and  burlesque  bicycle  act  and  "pedestal  dance.  Ibid., 
On  the  authorised  printed  programme. .  the  Duncdin  Troupe 
were  duly  put  down  for  two  performances  as  bic>clLsts  and 
Mdlle.  Donegan..as  a  'pedestal  dancer.  1:1850  Ruditn. 
Aavig.  (Weale)  136  'Pedestal-rail,  a  rail  about  2  inches 
thick,  that  b  wrought  over  the  foot-space  rail,  and  in  which 
there  b  a  groove  to  steady  the  heels  of  the  balusters  of  the 
galleries.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  Slates  383  Cypresses,  with 
great  "pedestal  trunks,  and  protuberant  roots. 

Pe  destal,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  or  support  upon  a  pedestal ;  to 
furnish  with  a  pedestal,  lit.  ua&Jig. 

1648  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  77  All  the 

!    fabnck  Is  pedeslall'd  upon  those  precious  piles.    1715  M. 

i    DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  185  The  Theater  is  Grounded. 

Pedestal'd  and  Carpetted  over.     1801  H.  MARTIN  Helen  nf 

pede 


seems  I _— - 

which  pedestals  itself  on  Nationalism. 

2.  To  form  a  pedestal  for,  to  support  as  a  pedestal. 
1890  HOSMER  Anglo-Sax.  Freedom  121  Every  convenient 

stump  pedestalled  its  orator. 

Pe-destaUed,  -aled  (-aid),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb. 
or  vb.  +  -ED.]  Provided  with,  set  npon,  or  having 
a  pedestal. 

1889  Athenmm  14  Dec.  825/3  The  clay  counterparts  of 
the  '  cordoned '  or  pedestalled  vases.  1893  SALTUS  Madam 
Safphira  38  The  pedeslallcd  lamps,  the  yellow  shaded 
candles.  1901  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Off.  Univ.  Cat.  12  Feb.  340/1 
A  pedestalled  cup  and  small  bowls  of  marble. 

Pede-strial,  «•  [f-  L.  pedester  on  foot,  going 
on  foot  (f.  ped-em  foot,  pedes  footman)  +  -AL.l 

1 1.  On  foot,  going  on  foot,  PEDESTRIAN.  Obs. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  289  Statues  of  worthy  personages, 
partly  equestriall,  partly  pedcstriall.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi. 
252  All . .  being  mounted  on  Mules  saue  onely  pedestriall  I. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  29  Not  a  stones  cast  further, 
sleepes  Tom  Coriats  bones,  consumed  in  his  pedestriall,  ill 
!  contrived  Pilgrimage. 

•f  2.  Of  archery  :  Performed  with  the  bow  drawn 
against  the  foot.  Obs. 

1791  MOSELEY  Ess.  Archery  iv.  86  A  carious  expedient 

of  this  pedestrial  Archery,  used  by  the  Ethiopians  in  hunting 

!    Elephants.  Ibid.  93  The  facts  relating  to  pedestrial  Archer)'. 

3.  Fitted  for  walking ;  as,  the  pcdestnal  legs  of 
a  crab.  1890  in  Cent.  DLt. 

Hence  Pede'Htrially  adv.,  on  foot 

i6«  W.  LVXSESAY  in  Lithcow  Trav.  Buj,  A  length 

suchcourse,  by  ten  to  one,  Which  thou  thy  selfe  pedestrially 

hast  gone.    1864  in  WEBSTER. 
Pedestrian  (p/de'stnan),  a,  and  so.      [I  i~ 

pedester  (see  prec.)  +  -AS.] 

A.  a<ij.   1.  On  foot,  going  or  walking  on  foot ; 


PEDESTKIANATB. 

1829  LYTTON  Disowned  i,  A  greater  degree  of  respect  than 
he  was  at  first  disposed  to  accord  to  a  pedestrian  traveller. 
1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xvii,  Grinder ,.  used  his  natural 
legs  for  pedestrian  purposes.  1880  G.  MERKDITH  Tragic 
Com.  xvi,  By  the  aid  of  a  common  stout  pedestrian  stick. 

b.  Of  a  statue:   Representing  a  person  on  foot, 
as  distinguished  from  equestrian. 

1822  Gentl.  Mag.  XCII.  i.  268  The  statue.,  is  to  be 
pedestrian. 

2.  Applied  to  plain  prose  as  opposed  to  verse,  or 
to  verse  of  prosaic  character ;  hence,  prosaic,  com- 
monplace, dull,  uninspired;  colloquial,  vulgar. 
[L.  pcdester  =  Gr.  ire£os  in  prose,  prosaic,  plain, 
commonplace.  Sometimes  contrasted  with  the 
winged  flight  of  Pegasus.] 


spellings  out  of  Horace's  Epistles.    1805  Ri 

(1827)  28  Burcardus  ..  his  diary  is  written  in  a  pedestrian 
and  semi-barbarian  style.  1819  BYRON  Juan  Ded.  viii,  Who 
wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses,  Contend  not  with  you 
on  the  winged  steed.  1888  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XIII.  u/a 
Crane's  verse  is  of  a  very  pedestrian  order. 

B.  s&.  One  who  goes  or  travels  on  foot;  a 
walker ;  esp.  one  who  walks  as  a  physical  exercise 
or  athletic  performance. 

1793  (title)  The  Observant  Pedestrian,  or  Traits  of  the 
Human  Heart;  in  a  Solitary  Tour  from  Caernarvon  to 
London.  x8oa  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXII.  338  Pedestrians  (under 
which  name  the  moralizing  travellers  of  the  present  day  are 
well  described).  \fazChron.\nAnn.  Reg.  129/1 A  well-known 
pedestrian  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the 
Counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  with  ballads.  1813  [see 
PEDESTRIANISM].  1832  MARRYAT  N.  Forster  i,  As  happy  as 
a  pedestrian  who  had  accomplished  his  thousand  miles  m 
a  thousand  hours.  1895  Westin.  Gaz.  2  Mar.  9/2  Professor 
Blackie  in  his  younger  years  was  a  great  pedestrian,  and  he 
used  to  boast  that  there  was  not  a  mountain  in  Scotland  on 
the  top  of  which  he  had  not  been. 

Fedestrianate  (p#le-strian^t),  v.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ATE  ^  7.]  *=  PEDESTRIANIZE. 

1864  N.  $  Q,  3rd  Ser.  VI.  118/2, 1  have  been  pedestrinating 
through  a  corner  of  Oxfordshire.  1889  Set.  Amer,  29  June 
402/2  The  trial  court  had  held  that  bicycling  was  a  form  of 
pedestrianating.  1890  B,  W.  RICHARDSON  mAsdepiad  VII. 
37  The  poor  wretches  who  have  to  pedestrinate  slowly  on. 

Pedestrianism  (p/de-strianiz'm).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ISSL] 

1.  The  practice  of  travelling  on  foot,  walking; 
walking  as  an  exercise  or  athletic  performance. 

1809  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIV.  162,  I  do  not  intend  to  level 
the  least  sarcasm  at  pedestrianism.  1813  W.  THOM  (title) 
Pedestrianism ;  or,  An  Account  of  the  Performances  of  cele- 
brated Pedestrians  during  the  last  and  present  Century.  1843 
B.  COOPER  Life  of  Sir  A.  Cooler  (L.),  Captain  Barclay's 
famous  feat  of  pedestrianism — a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hours.  1882  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  (1885)  400  Comfortable 
pedestrianism  in  the  greater  number  of  young  American 
towns  is  next  door  to  an  impossibility. 

2.  Prosaic  or  commonplace  quality  of  style. 
1892  Sat.  Rev.  21  May  602/1  An  almost  Wordsworthian 

pedestrianism  of  style. 

Fedestrianize  (pftle'striansiz),  z».  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  intr.  To  act  the  pedestrian ;  to  go  or 
travel  on  foot ;  to  walk.  Also  to  pedestrianize  it. 
Hence  Fede'strianizing'  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

iSix  SHELLEY  in  Hogg  Life  (1858)  I.  399,  I  intend  to 
pedestrianize.  1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  10  You  must 
pedestrianize  it  for  a  few  unmeasured  miles  over  hill  and 
dale.  1834  A.  WALTON  Tour  Banks  Thames  141  Setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  pedestrianising;.  1861  Sat.  Rev. 
14  Sept.  275  Englishmen  are  distinguishable  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  as  pedestrianising  animals. 

t  Fede'Strious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pedester  on 
foot,  going  on  foot  +  -ous.]  Going  on  foot,  esp. 
as  opposed  to  flying  or  swimming. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  i.  105  Men  conceive 
they  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy  not  the  position  of  rest, 
ordained  unto  all  pedestrious  animals.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pe- 
destriotts,  not  winged,  going  on  foot.  1822  T.  TAYLOR 
Afiuleius  335  The  mortal  genus  of  bodies  is  divided  into  the 
terrene  and  terrestrial  (or  pedestrious)  [etc.]. 

FedetentOUS  (pedrte-ntss),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
pedetent-im,  -tempt-im  step  by  step,  cautiously  (f. 
pede-m  foot  +  tend-2re>  tent-  to  stretch)  +  -ous.] 
Proceeding  step  by  step,  advancing  cautiously. 

1837  SYD,  SMITH  Let.  to  Archd,  Singleton  Wks.  1859  II- 
z86  That  pedetentous  pace  and  pedetentous  mind  in  which 
it  behoves  the  wise  and  virtuous  improver  to  walk.  1862 
Editi.  Rev.  Jan.  65  Their  admission  to  political  privileges 
should  be  one  of  gradual  and  pedetentous  elevation. 

Fedetic  (p/de'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  irr)fyTiK-6s,  f. 
irjjfyTTjs  leaper  :  cf.  PEDESIS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pedesis.  Pedetic  movement  =  Brownian  movement. 

1878  JEVONS  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Apr.  171  The  pedetic  move- 
ment cannot  be  better  seen  than  by  taking  a  drop  of  old 
common  ink  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
weeks,  and  examining  it  under  thin  glass  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  500  or  1000  diameters.  1892  Nature^  XLV.  429/2 
The  pedetic  or  Brownian  motion  of  small  particles. 

Fedi-,  the  usual  Latin  and  Eng.  combining  form 
of  L.  pes,  ped-em  foot,  used  in  numerous  com- 
pounds, as  L.  pedisequus,  Eng.  pedicure*  pediform, 
pedipalp,  etc.  q.  v. 

Fediad  (pe-discd),  a.  Cryst.  [ad.  Gr.  ire&ds, 
-a5a  adj.  flat,  level,  f.  irfdiov  a  plain.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  pedia,  consisting  of  pedia :  see  PEDION. 

1899  W.  J.  LEWIS  Crystallogr.  xi.  148  The  class  may  be 
called  the  pcUiud  clas^  of  the  anorthic  system. 
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||  Pedia-lgia.  Med.  Also  -algy.  [f.  Gr.  *< Slav 
the  metatarsus  +  -0X710  ache,  pain.]  Neuralgia  in 
(the  sole  of)  the  foot. 

1853  DUNGUSON  Med.  Lex.,  Pedialgia.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex,,  Pedialgia,  . .  pedialgy.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Pedialgia,  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  As  a  neuralgia  of 
the  foot.,  this  occurred  on  a  large  scale  in  1762  at  Savigliano 
in  Piedmont. 

Pediatric,  var.  of  P^DIATRIO:  see  PJEDO-.  So 
Pe'diatry  =  P.MMATBics ;  Pedia-trist,  a  p;edi- 
atric  practitioner. 

1884  A  rchives  of  Pediatrics  I.  No.  i  Important  contribu- 
tions to  pediatrics.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pediatria,  Pediatry, 
same  us. pediatrics.  1897  Traits.  Atncr.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX. 
44, 1  wish  to  speak  more  especially  to  the  general  practitioner 
and  pediatrist. 

Pedicel  (pe-disel).  Also  7  pedioil(l.  [f. 
mod.  Dot.  L.  pedicell-us  (Linnseus  Philos.  Hot.  §  81 
'  Pedicellus  est  Pedunculus  partialis '),  dim.  of 
pedicul-us  little  foot,  footstalk,  dim.  of pes,  fed-em 
foot.  In  mod.  F.  pedicelle.] 

1.  Sot.  A  small  stalk  or  stalk-like  structure  in 
a  plant ;  applied  by  Grew  to  the  filament  of  a 
stamen  ;  in  mod.  use  esp.  each  of  the  secondary  or 
subordinate  stalks  which  immediately   bear  the 
flowers  in  a  branched  inflorescence  (the  main  stalk 
being  the  peduncle] ;  also,  a  single  main  flower- 
stalk  when  short  or  slender ;  a  small  peduncle. 

1676  GREW  Anal.  Flowers  iii.  §  2  That  Sort  of  Attire, 
which  maybe  called  Seminiform;  being. .a  little  Sheaf  of 
Seed-like  Particles ;  standing  on  so  many  Pedicills.  Ibid. 
§  4  Standing  sometimes  double  upon  each  Pedicil.  .Some- 
times fastned  to  their  Pedicils  at  their  middle.  1821  S.  F. 
GRAY  Arrangem.  Brit.  PI.  105  Flowers  either  sessile  or 
upon  pedicells.  1854  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  n  The_  stalk  of 
the  flower  is  its  peduncle :  and  if  the  latter  is  divided  into 
many  small  stalks,  its  divisions  are  called  pedicels.  i86» 
DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  Introd.  7  The  pedicel,  or  prolonga- 
tion of  the  rostellum,  to  which  in  many  exotic  Orchids  the 
pollen-masses  are  attached. 

2.  Zool.   and   Anat.    Applied   to  various   small 
stalk-like  structures  in  animals  (most  of  which  are 
also  called  PEDUNCLE). 

a.  In  insects,  the  third  joint  of  an  antenna,  esp.  when 
geniculate  and  forming  a  base  for  the  succeeding  joints ; 
also,  the  basal  joint  of  the  abdomen  when  long  and  slender. 
b-  The  stalk  on  which  the  eye  is  supported  in  some  Crustacea, 
etc.;  an  eye-stalk.  0-  The  stalk  by  which  a  brachiopod, 
cirriped,  etc.  is  attached,  d.  Kach  of  the  ambulacral  feet 
of  an  echinoderm.  e.  The  PEDICLE  of  a  vertebra. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  366  Pedicellus  (the 
Pedicel).  The  second  joint  of  the  Antenna.  1830  R.  KNOX 
Cloquet's  Anat.  26  Others .  .have  compound  eyes  supported 
upon  a  moveable  pedicel  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  25 
The  pedicel  of  terebratula.  Ibid.  104  Strombidz..  .Animal 
furnished  with  large  eyes,  placed  on  thick  pedicels.  1854 
[see  eye-pedicel,  EYE  sb*  28].  1883  G.  J.  ROMANES  in 
Athensewn  17  Mar.  349/1  The  righting  movements  of  a  sea 
urchin  when  inverted  on  its  ab-oral  pole  (which  are  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  pedicels).  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACK- 
SON Anim.  Life  546  The  tube  feet  or  pedicels. 

3.  attrib.,  &s  pedicel-cell,  a  cell  forming  a  pedicel, 
e.  g.  that  supporting  the  antheridium  in  Characese. 

1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  238  Beneath  the  pedicel-cell  of  the 
ascus  shoot  out  filaments  which  form  the  envelope  of  the 
fructification.  1884  Traits.  Victoria  lust.  86  These  twenty- 
four  cells,  together  with  the  pedicel  cell  of  the  globule. 

Hence  Pedice-llar  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  pedicel ;  Pe-dicelled,  -eled  a.,  having 
a  pedicel,  pedicellate ;  Pedice'Uiform  a.,  of  the 
form  of  a  pedicel. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  n*  Ruppia... Seed  4,  pedicelled. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  154  Fertile  flowers  subsessile, 
males  pedicelled.  1871  COOKK  Brit.  Fungi  II.  618  Ranuili 
pedicelliform,  ascending,  septate.  1900  Proc.  Zool.  Sac. 
287  Srissns  carinatus. ..There  are  5  pedicellar  pores  on 
each  side  of  subanal  area. 

II  Pedicellaria  (pe:disele>ria).  Zool._  VI.  -89. 
[mod.L.,  i. pedicell-us :  see  prec.]  In  Echinoderms, 
Each  of  a  number  of  small  pincer-like  organs,  with 
two,  three,  or  four  valves,  on  the  outside  of  the 
body,  usually  among  and  around  the  spines. 

1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  114  The  modified  pincer-like 
spines  ..  known  by  the  name  of  '  pedicellariae '.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  193  The  stalk  of  the 
Asteroid,  unlike  that  of  the  Echinoid  pedicellaria,  is  formed 
entirely  of  soft  structures.  Ibid,  558  (EMnoidea). 

Pedicellate  (pe-diselett),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool. 
Also  pedicillate.  [f.  mod.L.  pedicell-us  +  -ATE  2.] 
Having  a  pedicel  or  pedicels ;  spec .  in  Zool.  belong- 
ing to  the  division  Pedicellata  of  Echinoderms. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Sot.  174 
Flowers  usually  sessile,  sometimes  pedicellate.  1836-9  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  30/2  The  true  or  pedicellate  Lchmoder- 
mata.  1862  DANA  Stan.  Gcol.  194  Pedicellate  eyes.  1872 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  81  In  Wallflower,  the  peduncle .. gives  off 
successively  a  number  of  short-stalked  (pedicellate)  flowers. 

So  Pe'dicella:ted  a.  =  prec.  ;  Pedicella'tion, 
the  condition  of  having  a  pedicel  or  pedicels. 

1848  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  302, 
6th  [joint] . .  terminated  with  a  pedicellated  vesicle.  1885 
GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  39  In  the  cells  of  many  plants 
.  .pedicellated  concretions  occur. 

Pedicle  '  (pe-dik'l).  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.  [ad.  L. 
pedicul-us  footstalk,  dim.  of  pes,  ped-em  foot,  or 
ad.F. pcdicule  (1557  in  Hatz.-Darm.):  see-cuLK.] 

1.  Bot.  A  small  stalk,  footstalk,  pedicel;  formerly, 
the  stalk  of  a  leaf  ( =  petiole),  or  of  a  flower  or 
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fruit  (  =  peduncle]  ;  now  usually,  a  minute  stalk- 
like  support,  as  those  of  seeds,  glands,  etc. 

[1562  TURNER  Herbal  II.  Gvb,  Y°  floures  grow..vpon  a 
long  small  pediculo,  that  is  a  footlyng  or  footstalcke.]  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  592  The  close  and  compact  substance  of 
their  leaves  and  the  pedicles  of  them.  1755  Genii.  Mag. 
XXV.  210  The  flowers  stand  on  long  pedicles,  affixed  several 
together  to  one  common  peduncle.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  II.  466  Leaf-stalk  ..  beset  with  minute  glands  on 
pedicles.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  II.  158  The  funicle  (the 
pedicle  by  which  the  ovule  is  attached  to  the  placenta). 

2.  Zool.,  etc.  A  small  stalk  ;  a  pedicel  or  peduncle. 

spec.  a.  Path.  A  stalk  by  which  a  tumour  or  morbid 
growth  is  attached  to  a  part  of  the  body.  b.  Anat.  Each 
of  the  two  narrow  thickened  parts  of  a  vertebra  connecting 
the  centrum  with  the  lamina,  and  forming  part  of  the  neural 
arch.  C.  Zool.  The  process  of  bone  supporting  the  horn  of 
a  deer  or  any  animal  of  the  family  Ccrvidx. 

1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sere  Throat  39  A  whitish 
Eschar  .  .  held  by  several  little  Pedicles,  (or  stringy  Fibres, 
like  a  Cancer).  1808  BARCLAY  Aljtscitlar  Motions  249  [The 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum]  may  each  be  divided  .  .into  similar 
halves.  .  ;  each  of  the  halves  sends  forth  a  pedicle,  pedunculus, 
or  crus.  Ibid.  473  We  observe  the  eyes,  on  moveable 
pedicles,  ,  .  as  in  crabs  and  lobsters.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat. 
His 
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transversely  before  the  pedicle,  which  connects  the  processes 
to  the  body.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd,  (ed.  4)  552 
In  .  .  Orbicula,  the  pedicle  is  wanting,  the  lower  valve  of  the 
shell  being  fixed  immediately  to  the  rock.  1876  PAGE  Adv. 
Text-bk.  Geol.  iii.  53  Garnets  .  .  projecting  from  pedicles  of 
felspar.  attrib.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  229  Cardinal 
and  pedicle  impressions  conjoined. 

Hence  Pe'dicled  a.,  having  a  pedicle,  pediculated. 

1880  SIR  J.  PAGET  in  Mem.  <(•  Lett.  vi.  305  The  pedicled 
exostoses  which  are  common  on  the  femur  and  humerus. 

t  Pedicle2.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  i,.  pedica  shackle 
for  the  feet  ;  cf.  manicle,  MANACLE  (L.  manicse}.] 
A  shackle  for  the  feet,  a  fetter. 

1627  E.  KELLET  Ret.fr.  Argier  39  What  .  .  they  could  not 
effect  vpon  you  .  .  by  manicles  and  pedicles  of  iron. 

Pedicru,  obs.  form  of  PEDIGREE. 

Pedicular(pftli'ki«21aj),(7.  [ad.  \ 
f.  pedicul-us  louse.      Cf.  F.  ptdiculaire.]     Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  louse  or  lice  ;  lousy. 

1660  HOWELL  Parly  of  Beasts  26,  1  am  not  subject  to  breed 
Lice  and  other  Vermin  ;  And  whereas  this  pedicular  disease 
[etc.]  attend  Mankind.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Pedi- 
cularis  morbus,  Herod  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  pedicular 
disease,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  ccxii.  (1848)  573  The  souls 
of  their  friends  who  are  undergoing  penance  in  the  shape  of 
fleas,  or  in  loathsome  pedicular  form.  1876  BRISTOWE  Th. 
ff  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  343  Impetigo  in  children  limited  to 
the  back  of  the  head  is  often  of  pedicular  origin. 

Hence  Pedicula'rity  (nonce-wd.'),  the  nature  or 
personality  of  a  louse. 

1876  RUSKIN  furs  Clav.  Ixvi.  183  Is  there..  a  Divine 
Pedicularity  ? 

Fediculate  (pfdi-kitfM),  a.  (sb.~)  Nat.  Hist. 
[f.  L.  pedicul-us  footstalk  +  -ATE  *.]  1.  =  next. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pediculatus,  Bot.  having  foot- 
stalks: pediculate. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  group  Pediculati  of  teleost 
fishes,  characterized  by  the  elongated  basis  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  resembling  an  arm.  Also  as  sb.  A 
member  of  this  group. 

1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  viii.  469  Pediculates  are  found  in 
all  seas. 

Pediculated  (pfdi-kirfWted),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  2.]  Having,  or  borne  upon,  a  pedicle  ;  stalked. 
(Chiefly  in  Path,  of  morbid  growths.) 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  469  We  observe  on 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  single  vesicles.,  apparently  pedicu- 
lated. 1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malg_aigne's^  Man.  Surg.  359  Cancer 
of  the  tongue  .  .  sometimes  .  .  is  a  pediculated  tumour.  1856-8 
Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  58  Phalanx.—  Body  pediculated. 

Pedicula-tion.  Path.  [ad.  late  L.  pedicula- 
tidn-em,  f.  pediculus  louse  :  see  -ATION.]  Infesta- 
tion with  lice  :  =  PEDICULOSIS. 

1719-26  QL'INCY  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Pediculntion  .  .is  a  par- 
ticular Foulness  of  the  Skin  very  apt  to  breed  Lice.  1857 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pedicalatio,  .  .  pediculation  :  other- 
wise called  Morbus  pedicnlaris  and  Phthiriasis. 

Pedicule  (pe-diki**l).  Nat.  Hist.  rare~".  [a. 
f.pidicuk  (1557  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  'L.  pediculus 
PEDICLE.]  A  pedicel,  pedicle,  or  peduncle. 

In  modern  Diets. 

Pediculine   (p«lrki;?bin),  a.   Etttom.    [f.  L. 

pedicul-us  louse  +  -INE  l.]  Belonging  to  the  group 
Pediculina  of  heteropterous  insects,  comprising 
the  true  lice.  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pedixulo-,  comb,  form  from  ^.pedicul-us  foot- 
stalk ;  in  pedi'culo-fro'ntal  a.,  (a  section)  through 
the  base  of  the  frontal  convolution  ;  so  pedi'culo- 
pari-etal  a.  Pedi'cnlopho-bia  :  see  quot. 

1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pediculoplwbia,  term  for  a  morbid 
dread  of  Pediculosis,  associated  with  the  delusion  of  its 
being  present  when  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  1899  AUbutt  s 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  328  The  second  section  through  the  base 
of  the  frontal  convolutions  forms  the  pediculo-frontal  section. 
rtid.,  The  fifth  [section]  is  formed  by  dividing  the  hemi- 
sphere three  centimetres  posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
and.  .constitutes  the  pediculo-parietal  section. 

II  Pediculo'sis.  Path.  [f.  L.  pedicul-us  louse 
+  -osis.]  Infestation  with  lice;  a  diseased  con- 
dition marked  by  the  presence  and  multiplication 
of  lice  upon  the  skin  ;  phthiriasis. 
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1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1899  AUlmlfs  Syst.  Med.  VIM.  701 
Vagabond's  disease.,  an  extensive  (iii;iiicntation  of  the  skin 
due  to  the  combined  effects  of  pediculosis,  scratching,  and 
exposure. 

Pediculous  (pAli-kiwlas),  a.  [ad.  L.  pedicu- 
los-tis,  f.  pcdicul-ns  louse.]  Infested  with  lice, 
lousy ;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  louse,  or  charac- 
terized by  lice  ( =  PEDICULAR). 

a  1550  Image  Hypocr.  iv.  540  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843), 
Proude  and  pestiferous  Fold  and  pediculous.  1601  UKKKKK 
Saliroui.  Wks.  1873  I.  200  Like  a  lowsie  Pediculous  vermin 
th'ast  but  one  suite  to  thy  backe.  18*4  LANDOR  Imag. 
Com>.,  Jos.  I  ft  Casanbon  Wks.  1853  I.  32/2  Your  pedi- 
culous friars  and  parti-coloured  bald-coot  priests.  1891 
STEVENSON  Across  the  1  'lain s  291  Seized.. with  a  pedicu- 
lous malady. 

Pedicure  fprdflcilWl),  sb.  [a.  F.  ptdicure 
(1781  in  Hatz.-Darm.),f.  L. pis, pedi- foot  +  curare 
to  take  care  of,  cure.] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  the  surgical  care  and 
treatment  of  the  feet ;  a  chiropodist. 

184*  in  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Lex.  1889  Science  XIV.  308/1 
I  'enlists,  pedicures,  trained  nurses,  and  veterinarians. 

2.  The  surgical  treatment  of  the  feet,  esp.  in  the 
removal  or  cure  of  corns,  bunions,  and  the  like. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.-    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

So  Pe'dicurlsm,  the  practice  or  art  of  a  pedicure ; 
Pe'dicurist  =  PEDICUKE  J. 

1863  SALA  in  Temple  I>ar  VIII.  73,  I  am  afflicted  with 
corns  defying  the  most  recondite  efforts  of  pedicurism.  1870 
W.  CHAMBERS  Winter.  Mentoney.  61  The  pedicurist . .  takes 
his  stand  behind  a  table  and  chair. 

Pedicure  (pe'diki«<u),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  cure  or  treat  (the  feet)  by  the  removal  of  corns, 
etc.  Hence  Pe'diouring  vbl.  s6. 

1894  Mute's  Chron.  (Columbus,  p.)  5  May,  Two  hot  foot- 
baths a  week  and  a  little  pedicuring  will  remove  the  cause 
of  much  discomfort.  1896  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  6  Mar. 
4/4  One's  lower  extremities  are  pedicured  without  cost. 

Pedie,  Pediement,  obs.  ff.  PEDEE,  PEDIMENT. 

Pediferpus  (pftli'feres),  a.  Sot.  and  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  pedifer  (f.  pis,  pedi-  foot  +  -fer  bearing)  + 
-oua.]  Having  feet  or  foot-like  parts ;  pedigerous. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pediferus,..  provided  with  feet, 
.  .pediferous. 

t  Pe-difoot.   Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  L.  ped-em  foot 
+  FOOT.]     A  tendril  (rendering  L.  pediculus). 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  375  To  kepe  hem  long  also, 
Let  picche  her  pedifeet  [L.  pediculos]  &  honge  hem  hie. 

Pediform  (pe'diljjjm),  a.    [f.  L.  type  *pedi- 

form-is,  f.  pes,  pedi-  foot :  see  -FORM.]    Having  the 

form  of  a  foot :  said  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  insects. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  311  Feelers ..  Pediform, 

when  they  resemble  the  legs  in  structure  or  use.    185*.  DANA 

Crust.  1. 13  The  jointed  or  pediform  portion  of  the  mandibles. 

1880  HAsTiAN^?r<K*»  100  The  pediform  maxillary  palpi. 

Pedigerous  (p/di-djjeres),  a.     [f.  mod.L.  type 

"peJiger  (f.  L.  pes,  pedi-  foot  +  -ger  carrying)  + 

-ous.]     Bearing  feet  or  legs. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  III.  xxxv.  581  In  the  hexa- 
pods . .  there  are  usually  three  pedigerous  segments.  1877 
HUXLEY  A  fiat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  279  Of  the  twenty  pedigerous 
segments,  the  first  eleven  have  each  one  pair  of  appendages. 
Pedigraic  (pedigr^-ik),  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  PEDI- 
GREE +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pedigree. 

iS7«  R.  C.  JENKINS  in  Archxol.  Cant.  VIII.  60  Pedigraic 
matter  to  be  collected  from  the  above  Will  and  Probate.  1902 
^f-  4*  (?.  9th  Ser.  IX.  430/1  A  pedigraic  account.. of  tnis 
historical  family. 

Pedigree  (pe'digr/).  Forms  :  see  below.  [In 
1 5th  c.  pedegru,  pec-de-grew,  etc.,  app.  AF.  forms 
•*t.ftt(pud}  degrue  crane's  foot;  so  called  'from 
a  three-line  mark  (like  the  broad  arrow)  used  in 
denoting  succession  in  pedigrees'  (Prof.  Skeat),  'a 
conventional  mark  consisting  of  three  curved  lines, 
which  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  claws  of 
a  bird'  (C.  Sweet  in  Athenseum  30  Mar.  (1895) 
409,  where  information  is  given  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  old  MSS.  genealogies  in  pedigree  form).] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms, 
o.  5  pedioru;  pedegru,  -greu,  -grewe,  -grw; 
pedygru  ;  pee  de  grew(e,  6  pede-,  pedagrew  ; 
pedigrue,  6-7  -grewe. 

a.  1410  in  Madox  Formul.  Anglic,  xxviii.  (1702)  15  Omni- 
bus Christ!  fidelibus  ad  quos  pra^sens  Pedicru  pervenerit. 
1411-10  LVD<;.  Chron.  Tray  Epil.  (1550),  Who  so  lyst  loke 
and  doe  vnfolde  The  pee  de  Grewe  of  these  cronicfes  olde. 
c  1440  Pt-innp,  J'arv.  390.  r  Pedtgru,  or  petygru,  lyne  of 
kynrede,  &  awncetrye.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
<}[ark  L  14  Genealogies  and  pedegrewes.  1607  SIR  I.  H.  in 
Harin^ton  Nugx  Ant.  (ed.  Park  1804)  II.  224  The  true 
memories  and  pedigrews  of  their  auncestors. 

#•  5  pe  de  gre,  pedigre,  (?)peedeugre ;  5-6 
peedegre  ;  pedegre,  6-7  -degree  ;  6-  pedigree. 
0.  14*6  LYDG.  in  I'ol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  131  A  remem. 
braunce  of  a  peedeugre  how  that . .  Henry  the  sext,  is  truly 
borne  heir  unto  the  corone  of  Fraunce.  Ibid.  135  The 
eedegre  doth  hit  specific,  The  figure  lo  of  the  genelagye. 
M33  —  -*>"•  Btbntna  in.  299  Doun  fro  the  stok  off  kynges 
descendyng  The  pe  de  gre  by  lyneal  conueyyng.  1513 
FTmUB.  Sun'.  Prol.,  If  the  owner  make  a  true  peede- 
gre or  conueyaunce  by  disccnte  or  by  purchace  vnto  the 
said  lamles.  1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottes  Bvijb, 
home  fetchyng  their  pedegre  from  the  Goddes,  and  some 
from  the  deuils.  1599  SANDYS  Eurtrpx  Spt-c.  (1632)  144 
Seeing  Pedegrees  change  . .  together  with  mens  fortunes. 
1599  btlAKS.  lien.  I',  11.  iv.  90  Willing  you  ouer-looke  this 
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Pedigree.     1815  SCOTT  Guy  flf.  it,  Godfrey  Bertram,  sue-    ' 
ceeded  to  a  long  pedigree  and  a  short  rent-roll. 

7.  5  petiegrew ;  petygru,  -grwe ;  pytagru, 
-grwe  ;  5-6  petegreu,  petigree ;  6  pete-,  peti-, 
petie-,  pety-,  pette-,  petti-,  petty-,  -greu, 
-gru(e,  -grew(e,  -gre(e,  -grye ;  (peti  degree, 
petit  o  degree) ;  6-7  pete-,  peti-,  pettigre(e. 

v.  14..  in  Chron,  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  585  A  Petegreu,  fro 
William  Conquerour..vn  to  kyng  Henry  the  vi.  c  1440 
Prontp.  Parv.  [see  oj.  c  1486  Surtecs  Misc.  (1888)  47  As  he 
can  and  woll  more  largely  show  unto  you  by  petiegrew.  1499 
Prontp.  Parv.  402/1  (Pynson),  Pytagrwe  or  lyne  or  kinreoe. 
1513  UHADSHAW.SY.  M'Vr^wr^rt.  124,  lentende  to  make  playne 
descrypcyon  . .  Also  of  her  petygre  the  noble  excellence. 
1599  KASTELL  Pastyme,  Hist.  Flem.  (1811)  60  As  the  lyne 
and  petegre  aboue  shewyth.  1510  PALSGR.  353  Petygrewe, 
geuealogie.  1565  in  HakliyfsVoy.  (1904)  VI.  340  They 
instruct  in  al  the  petigrues  of  princes.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  II.  33/2  To  fetch  their  petit  degrees  from  their 
ancestors.  1587  FLEMING  Coiitn.  Holinshed  III.  1370/2 
Twelue  petidegrees  of  the  descent  of  the  crowne  of  England, 
..by  the  bishop  of  Rosse.  165*  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Amtr.  no 
*jf fives  58  So  shall  wee  all  at  last  be  of  one  Petigre. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  A  genealogical  stemma  or  table ;  a  genealogy 
drawn  up  or  exhibited  in  some  tabular  form. 

1410  in  Madox  Formal.  Anglic,  xxviii.  (1702)  15  Nos  .. 
sigilla  noslra  . .  huic  pncsenti  Pedicru  apposuimus.  1415 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  267/1  My  Lordes  Counseill  Marchall 
. .  had  yeven  in  to  yat  high  place  of  Record  a  Pedegrewe. 
Hid.  368/2  Yeving  in  a  Peedegree  in  writyng.  146$  Paston 
Lett.  II.  210  Be  the  pedegre  mad  in  the  seyd  last  Dewkis 
fadirs  daijs.  <:i66o  WOOD  Life  an.  1634  (O.H.S.)  I.  45  To 
appeare  before  the  said  officers  or  heralds  with  his  armes 
and  pedegree.  1711  MRS.  LONG  in  Swift 's  Wks.  (1841)  II. 
477,  I  wish  too  at  your  leisure  you  would  make  a  pedigree 
for  me.  1870  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  703 
The  family  of  which  he  had  just  given  the  pedigree. 

2.  One's  line  of  ancestors ;    an  ancestral  line ; 
ancestry ;  lineage,  descent. 

1-1440  LYDG.  Hors,  Shepe  ft  G.  o  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems 
(1866)  15  Be  dissent  conveyed  the  pedegrewe  Frome  the 
patryarke  Abrahame.  1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  210  As  for 
the  pedegre  of  the  seyd  Dewk,  he  is  sone  to  William  Pool, 
Dewlc  of^uffolk.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Prol.  15 
The  nativitie  and  petigrewe  of  Christe.  1549  COVERDALE, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Hcb.  10  Melchisedech  . .  had  neither 
father,  nor  mother,  nor  pedigrew.  1591  HARINGTON  Or/. 
Fur.  XXVI.  Ixix,  As  one  that  thence  deriv'd  his  pedegrcw. 
a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc.  Govt.  ii.  §  24  Who  had  no  better  cover 
for  his  sordid  extraction  than  a  Welch  Pedegree.  1700 
DRYDEN  Ajax  ft  Ulysses  231  From  Jove  like  him  I  claim 
my  pedigree,  And  am  descended  in  trie  same  degree.  1876 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  V.  xxiii.  331  Men  had  forgotten  a 
pedigree  which  had  to  be  traced  through  a  long  line  of 
foreign  princes  in  Flanders. 
b.  Of  animals. 

1608  TOPSELL Serpents  79  The  true  younger  bees.. derive 
their  originall  and  peligree  from  the  kingly  stocke.  1818  [see 
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horse  is  of  more  value  in  judging  of  its  probable  success 
than  its  appearance.  1880  HAUGHTON  Pnys.  Geoff,  vi.  282 
The  modern  Horse,  whose  pedigree  [i.e.  from  the  Eocene 
Ilipparion}  has  been . .  traced  by  Professor  Marsh. 

c.  transf.  Origin  and  succession,  line  of  succes- 
sion; derivation,  etymological  descent. 

1566  BARTHELET  (title)  The  Pedigrewe  of  Hereliques, 
wherein  is  truly  and  plainly  set  out  the  first  roote  of  Here- 
tiques begon  in  the  Church.  158*  STANYHUHST  jEneis  To 
Rdr.  (Arb.)  14  Attempt  too  fetche  thee  petit  degree  of 
woordes,  I  know  not  from  what  auncetoure.  i6a8  PRYNNE 
Louc-lockcs's  That  which  had  its  birth,  source,  and  pedegree 
from  the  very  Deuill  himselfe,  must  needes  bee  odious.  1715 
M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  i  [Of  the  word  '  Pamphlet ']  Its 
Pedigree  can  scarce  be  trac'd  higher  than  the  latter  end  of 


_         ______________________  iy  very 

probably  have  had  the  same  pedigree—  perhaps  the  same 
parentage. 

3.  (Without  article.)    Descent  in  the  abstract; 
esp.  distinguished  or  ancient  descent  ;  '  birth*. 

1-1460  in  Pol.  Kel.  <fr  L.  Poems  (ed.  2)  392  Sewte  and 
servise  we  owe.  .To  pi  hijnesse..  As  royall  most  bypedigre. 
1579  LYLY  Euphuet,  Let.  to  A  Ictus  Wks.  1902  1.317  If  thou 
clayme  gentry  by  petegree,  practise  gentlenesse  by  thine 
honestie.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  xx.  235  Though  Vertue  lieth 
not  in  Pedigree.  1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  351  Yet  she 
boldly  boasts  of  Pedigree.  l8j6  SCOTT  Mai.  Malagr.  i,  I 
am  by  pedigree  a  discontented  person.  1896  SIR  W.  LAWSON 
in  ll'istm.  Gaz.  4  Sept.  8/2  He  did  not  want  them  to 
despise  pedigree,  because  pedigree  was  the  pedestal  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

4.  A  race  or  line  ;  a  family;  a  line  of  succession  ; 
loosely,  a  long  series,  list,  or  '  string  '  of  people. 
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Bib      . 

CAWDREY  Table  A  Ip/i.,  Pettigree,  stocke,  or  off.spring.   1837 

SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merck.  $  Friar  (1844)81  They  are  all 

alike,  '  the  whole  pedigree  on  'em  —  Radical  or  Conservative, 

Whig  or  Tory  '. 

5.  atlrit.  and  Comb.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having 
a  pedigree  or  recorded  line  of  descent,  as  pedigree 
cattle,  cereal,  stock,  wheat;  pedigree-hunting, 
-implying,  -making,  -monger,  -sheet. 

1863  Card.  Citron.  23  May,  I  was  induced  last  autumn  to 
sow  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  with  IViligree  Wheat. 
1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  34  Just  as  pedigree-  mongers 
nowadays  invent  pedigrees.  1897  Geruiil.  .J/'itr-  .Ocl._  339 
Pedigree-making  is  to  genealogy  what  cl.vvsitieali-m  is  to 
peolocy,  botany  or  zoology.  1901  Daily  .\f.vs  22  Jan.  5/2 
He  may  £o  [n:digree-lHmling  for  himself,  or  he  may  employ 
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a  pedigree-hunter.     1901  S«>tsmtui  28  Feb.  6/2  The  Perlti 
sale  ot  pedigree  shorthorn  cattle. 

Pedigreed  (pe-digr/d),  a.  ff.  prec.  +  -KD2.] 
Having  a  recorded  pedigree :  »aid  esp.  of  cattle. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  215  A  pedigreed  horse. .whose 
pedigree  was,  probably,  made  out  only  by  the  horse-dealer. 
1893  KCSKIN  Poetry  Archit.  I.  i.  14  In  France,  there  prevail 
two  opposite  feelings, ..  that  of  the  old  pedigreed  population 
.  .and  that  of  the  modern  revolutionists. 

Pe-digreeless  a.     Having  no  pedigree. 

1899  n'cslni.  Gas.  12  May  2/2  A  pedit;reele&s  animal. 

t  Pe'digrist.  06s.  rare.  ff.  I'KIHGIH,EE  -t-  -IST.] 
A  maker  of  pedigrees.  (Implied  in  next.) 

t  Pedigri-stical,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ICAL.]  Hence  t  Pedigri-atieally  adv.,  after  the 
manner  of  a  maker  of  pedigrees  or  genealogist. 

1630  T.  WESTCOTE  Devon  (1845)  247  This  line . .  mif  ht . . 
have  been  pedigristically  delineated  . .  but  that  of  right 
belongs  to.. the  heralds. 

fPe-dilave.  06s.  rare— '.  [ad.  L.  pediluvium 
(see  below),  or  F.  pfdiluvt,  assimilated  to  lave, 
L.  lavdrc  to  wash ;  or  ?  error.]  =  PEDILOVIUM. 

17x0  T.  FULLER  Pharin.  Extetnp.  281  A  Pedilave  that  U 
potentially  Cold . .  useth  to  bring  great  Relief. 

11  Pediluvinm  (pedili«-vi»m).  PI.  -ia.  Also 
in  anglicized  form  pediluvy.  [med.  or  mod.L., 
f.  pis,  pedi-  foot  +  -luvium  (in  comp.)  washing,  f. 
lu-cre  to  wash.]  A  foot-bath;  a  washing  of  feel. 
Also  altrib. 

1693  tr.  BlancartCs  Pnys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pediltmiutit,  a  sort 
of  Bath  for  the  Feet.  1781  W.  HEBERDEN  COMHI.  xviii. 
(1806)  lot  Warm  pediluvia.  18*8  WEBSTER,  Pcdiluly.  1865 
AGNES  STRICKLAND  Queens  Eng.  I.  90  Perhaps  he  {King 
David  I]  was  conscious  of  his  want  of  skill  at  &pedilwium 
party  ;  or .  .had  seen  too  much  of  such  scenes  during  the  life 
of  his  pious  mother  Queen  Margaret  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trap.  Diseases  xxxvii.  140  Hot  mustard  pediluvia.. are  in 
constant  use. 

Hence  Pedilirvial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
washing  of  feet,  or  to  a  foot-bath ;  in  quot.  sb.  pi. 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  washing  of  feet  (as 
a  religious  act). 

i8j8  LANDOK  Iinag.  Com.,  Leo  XII  <f  Gigi,  After  which 
holy  function,  go  and  prepare  for  the  pediluvials. 

Pedimane  (pe-dinv'n).  Zool.  [a.  F.  peat- 
mane  (Cuvier  1797),  f.  L.fes,  pedi-  foot  +  mantis 
hand.]  A  pedimanous  quadruped  :  see  next. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  f,  Inst.  Anim.  H.  xxiv.  491  They  [the 
Orcssums]  have  been  called  Pedimanes. 

Pedimanous  (p/di-manas),  a.  Zool.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -OU8.]  Having  feet  like  hands  :  applied 
to  the  lemurs  and  opossums  in  reference  to  their 
hind  feet. 

'839-47  ToDD  Cjrcl.  A  not.  III.  200/2  None  of  the.,  pedi- 
manous. .Placentals  present  this  condition  of  the  hind  leg. 
1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pcdimanus,  ..applied  by  Vicq 
d'Azyr  and  Blamville  to  a  Family  (Ptdimani..)  of  the 
Mammtfera, .. of  which  the  feet,  having  the  thumb  opposible, 
are  thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  hand :  pedimanous. 

t  Pedime-chan.  06s.  [f.  L.  pis,  pedi-  foot  + 
Gr.  r"IXat^l  machine,  engine.]  A  kind  of  veloci- 
pede in  which  the  motive  power  was  applied  by 
means  of  a  spring  and  ratchet. 

1844  Mech.  Mag.  XL1.  369  Hankins's  Pedimechan  or 
Spring  Propeller. 

Pediment  1  (pe-diment).  Forms :  a.  7  pere- 
mint,  peri-,  perriment.  ft.  1  peda~,  pede-.  8 
pedie-,  piedmont,  8-  pediment.  [An  alteration 
olperiment,pcremint,  said  to  be  a  workmen's  term, 
and  'corrupt  English';  of  obscure  origin:  see  note 
below.] 

1.  A  word  applied  since  the  lythc.  to  the  tri- 
angular part,  resembling  a  low  gable,  crowning 
the  front  of  a  building  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, especially  over  a  portico.  It  consists  of 
a  flat  recessed  field  framed  by  a  cornice  and  often 
ornamented  with  sculptures  in  relief.  Also  applied 
to  similarly-placed  members  in  the  Roman  and 
Renaissance  styles,  whether  triangular,  semicir- 
cular, or  of  other  form,  also  to  those  of  similar 
shapes  placed  over  niches,  doors,  or  windows. 
Hence,  in  Decorative  art,  Any  member  of  similar 
form  and  position,  as  one  placed  over  the  opening 
in  an  ironwork  screen,  etc. 

a.  1591  R.  D.  Hypnerotomactia  22  b,  The  Coronices . .  were 
correspondent  and  agreeing  with  the  faling  out  of  the  whpl 
worke,  the  Stilliced  or  Perimeter  {Margin.  A  penment  in 
corrupt  English),  or  vpper  part  of  the  vppermost  Coronice 
[orig  if  stil/icidio  delta  suprema  cornice}  onely  except. 
1601-1  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  45'-»  "«n 
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Ibid.  II.  629  A  phaine  Cor  the  peremmt  of  the  Cound 
1603-4  Ibid.  575  A  Perriment  on  the  topp  of  the  Organ! 
w'»  the  scrowlcs  and  7  bowles  for  the  same. 

ff.   1664  EVELYN  Act.  Architects,  etc.  140  Those 
which  exalted  themselves  above  the  Cornices  had  usually  i 
face  a  Triangular  plaine  or  Gabel  (that  when  our  \V 
make  not  so  acute  and  pointed  they  call  a  Fe 
the  antients  nam  d  Tympanum.     1688  K.  H.  .MI .  £  "« 
in.  400/2  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Gate  or  Purl  in  a  N 
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th«  fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration  over 
gates,  windows,  niches,  etc.  It  is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular 
form,  but  sometimes  makes  an  arch  of  a  circle.  1737  CHAM- 
BERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  in.  xi.  272  Clarendon  Printing- 
House  [Oxford].  On  the  Tops  of  the  South  East,  and  West 
Piedments,  are  the  Tunnels  of  all  the  Chimneys.  1796  H, 
HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  373  On  one 
side  of  the  pediment  which  crowns  it  is  stretched  along  an 
ancient  River-god.  1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess,  Ser.  11.  no 
Presenting,,  .on  the  pediments  of  the  windows,  the  letters 
S.  P.  T.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  vi,  The  carved  and  gilded 
pediments  over  the  doors. 

2.  Referred  to  \^.pes, pedem  'foot',  and  used  for: 
A  base,  foundation  ;  a  pavement.     (Cf.  next) 

17*6  DART  Canterb.  Cathtdr.  14  The  Pedement  of  St. 
Thomas's  Altar.  1747  Gentt.  Mag.  362  His  Neapolitan 
majesty  has  paved  several  parlours  of  his  new  palace  . .  with 
mosaic  and  other  pediments  taken  up  entire.  1880  W.  GRANT 
Christ  our  Hope  i  Three  pediments  support  the  viaduct  of 
life  along  which  Christians  pass  to  glory. 

3.  Comb.)  as  pediment-like  adj.,  pedimentwise  adv. 
1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  App.  C.  338  At  the 

gable  ends,  the  trunks  [of  which  the  walls  were  built]  rose 
gradually  pedimentwise  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet.  1874 
BOUTRI.L  Anns  fy  Ann.  iii.  45  An  elevated  visor  or  frontlet 
of  a  triangular  pediment-like  form. 

[Note.  Pediment^  m  E,ve\yn^etfamfnt,  m  Randle  Holme 
Pedetnent)  has  the  appearance  of  a  derivative  in  'inenf,  of 
L.  pes}  pedi-  'foot  .  But  L.  pedamentum  was  a  'vine- 
stake'  or  'prop',  It.  Pedamento  'any  foundation,  ground- 
worke,  base,  or  footing  '  (Florio) :  senses  with  which  the 
modern  '  pediment '  has  no  connexion.  Evelyn's  word  was 
evidently  an  attempted  improvement  upon  the  workmen's 
Periment  QI  fere  mint  ^  which  the  translator  of  Ifypneroto- 
inachia  considered  to  be  '  corrupt  English  '  for  perimeter, 
But  the  corruption  of  perimeter  to  periment  js  difficult  to 
imagine,  and  the  connexion  of  sense  (see  Willis  Arc/tit. 
Nomencl.  Midd*  Ages  37  note)  is  far-fetched ;  and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  peremint  was  a  workman's  corruption  of 
Pyramid^  which  a  triangular  gable  sometimes  resembles  in 
section,  and  which  is  actually  pronounced  Periment^  or 
gurriment  by  the  illiterate  in  some  districts  of  England  (e.  g. 
in  West  Somersetsh.)  at  the  present  day.  This  would  also 
better  explain  '  the  peremint  of  the  Coundite '  in  1601-2  above, 
since  the  Fountain  in  question  had  no  'pediment ',  but  a 
curved  roof  in  form  of  an  ogee  cupola.  If  this  is  the  deri- 
vation, we  have  the  series  Pyramid^  peremint^  Periment^ 
Pcda-i  pede-i  pediment.] 

t Pediment  2.  Obs.  rare"1,  [irreg.  ad.  ~L.peda- 
mcntum,  f.  pedare  to  prop  (a  vine)  :  see  -MENT.] 
A  stake  or  prop  for  vines. 

17*7  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Chesnut^  It  makes  the  best 
Stakes  and  Poles  for  Pallisades,  Pediments  for  Vine  Props 
and  Hops. 

Fedime'ntal,  a.   [f. PEDIMENT!  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pediment,  of  the  nature 
of  a  pediment. 

1851  C.  NEWTON  in  Ruskin's  Stones  Veu.  I.  App.  xxi.  406 
The  necessities  of  pedimental  composition  first  lea  the  artist 
to  place  the  river-god  in  a  reclining  position.  1864  A  thetixuw 
27  Feb.  304/2  Externally,  the  ends  of  the  naves  and  tran- 
septs will  present  eight  pedimental  facades  flanked  by  sup- 
porting turrets. 

b.  Shaped  like  a  pediment,  rising  to  a  vertical 
angle;  applied  esp.  to  the  'diamond-shaped*  head- 
dress worn  by  women  in  the  i6th  century. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.,  Commonly  called  by  writers  on 
costume  the  pedimental  head-dress.    1895  TrailtsSoc.  Eng. 
III.   158  The  butterfly  and  steeple  head-dresses  died  out 
with  Henry  VII,  and  a  head-covering,  called  the  kennel, 
pedimental,  or  diamond-shaped  head-dress,  took  its  place. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pedestal:  seePEDiMENTl?. 

1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cong,  xxxvi,  She  read  off  the 
honorific  pedimenta!  letters  of  a  handsome  statue,  for  a  sign 
to  herself  that  she  passed  it. 

Pedimented  (pe'dimented),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  2.]  Having  a  pediment ;  formed  with  or  made 
like  a  pediment. 

1845  PETRIE  EccL  Archil.  IreL  248  The  only  example  of 
a  pedimented  lintel,  which  I  have  met  with  in  Ireland. 
1866  At/u'nxum  No.  1999.  241/2  The  pedimented  windows. 
1875  J.  C,  Cox  Churc/u's  of  Dcrlysh.  I.  245  Two  female 
figures  kneeling  at  desks.. wear  pedimented  head-dresses. 
Ibid.  340  A  plain  incised  cross  with  a  pedimented  base. 

Pedimeter,  another  form  of  PEDOMETER.  Hence 
Pedime-tric,  Pedrmetry. 
1890  in  Cent,  Diet. 
Pedion  (pe-di(7n).  Cryst.    PI.  pedia.     [a.  Gr. 

TTfSlov  a  plain,  a  flat  surface.]  A  term  introduced 
to  denote  any  face  of  an  anorthic  crystal;  each 
face  being  bounded  by  a  set  of  faces  of  which  no 
two  are  necessarily  parallel,  and  which  are  con- 
nected only  by  a  law  of  rational  indices. 

1899  W.  J.  LEWIS  Crystallogr.  xi.  148  Each  form  consists 
of  a  single  face,  and  will  be  called  ^pedion. 

Fedlonomite  (pedi^-n^mait).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
7T€5ioi'o/i-os  plain-dweller  +  -ITE.]  An  inhabitant 
of  a  plain,  a  dweller  in  a  plain. 

1876  BURTON  Etruscan  Bologna  16  They  would  overspread 
the  surrounding  lowlands,  and  become  pedionomites. 

Pedipalp  (pe-dipjelp).  Zool.  Also  in  L.  form 
pedipalpus,  pi.  -i.  [f.  mod.L.  Pedipalpi  sb.  pi. 
(Latreille,  1806),  f.  L.  pes,  pedi-  foot  +  palpus 
feeler,  PALP.] 

1.  An  arachnid  of  the  group  Pedipalpi^  dis- 
tinguished by  large  pincer-like  palps;  formerly 
including  the  true  scorpions,  now  restricted  to  the 
Phrynidse  and  Thelyphonidse^  or  whip-scorpions. 

1835  KIEBV  Hab^tt  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvi.  89  In  the  Pedi- 
palps. .the  first  pair  of  legs  of  Octopods  seem  to  wear  the 
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form  and  in  some  measure  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
antennze. 

2.  Each  of  the  pair  of  palps  or  feelers  attached 
to  the  head  just  in  front  of  the  ambulatory  limbs 
in  most  Arachnids  ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  scorpions, 
large  and  pincer-like  or  chelate. 

1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  684  The  first  pair 
of  pedipalps  are  not  chelate.  1828  STARK  EUm.  Nat.  Hist. 
II.  184  Processes  behind  representing  jaws  and  pedipalpi. 
1884  A.  SEDGWICK  Clans'  Text.Bk.  Zool.  510  [Scorpions] 
seize  their  prey,  .with  their  large  chelate  pedipalps. 

Hence  Fedipalpal  (peclipae'lpal)  a.,  pertaining 
to  a  pedipalp ;  Pedipa'lpate  a.,  provided  with 
pedipalps;  Pedipa'lpous  a.,  belonging  to  the 
group  Pedipalpi  (see  i)  ;  having  large  pedipalps. 

1864  WKBSTER,  Pcdipalpous,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  pedipalps.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  fav.  Anitii.  vii.  384 
The  pedipalpal  portion  of  the  proboscis. 

Pedlpulate  (p/drpitfk't),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
p!s,pedi-  foot,  after  manipulate.]  trans.  To  work 
with  the  feet.  So  Pedipulo/tioii,  Pedi'pulator. 

1889  Sat.  Rev.  26  Jan.  92/2  Pedipuiation,  on  the  analogy 
of  manipulation,  clearly  means  doing  something  with  the 
feet.  1892  Longin.  blag.  Dec.  208  My  very  first  attempt  to 
manipulate,  or  rather  pedipulate  those  slippery  engines 
[snow-shoes],  1895  Globe  19  Feb.  1/4  Who.,  ever  saw  a  [Foot- 
ball] player  of  any  note  incapable  of  using  both  '  pedipu- 
lators '.  1900  O.  ONIONS  Contpl.  Bachelor  xi.  158  Bassishaw 
must  have  been  as  busy  in  his  pedipulations  as  an  organist. 

Pedireme  (pe'dinm).  Zool.  [f.  PEDI-  +  L. 
reui-us  oar.]  Proposed  name  for  a  crustacean  whose 
feet  serve  for  swimming ;  a  copepod. 

1835  KIRBY  Hal\  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  133  The  tribe  of 
crabs  termed  swimmers,  these  I  would  call  Pediremes. 

t  Fecli  ssequent.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  pedi- 
sequ-iis  following  on  foot,  a  foot-follower,  f.  PEDI- 
+  -seyti-us  following,  scqui  to  follow,  the  ending 
conformed  to  L.  sequent-em  following.]  A  fol- 
lower, an  attendant.  So  t  Pedi  ssequous  a., 
following,  attendant  upon  something. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  107  Untill.  .he  [a  deer] 
be  forced  to  offer  up  his  bioud  and  flesh  to  the  rage  of  all 
the  observant  pedissequants  of  the  hunting  Goddess  Diana. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnon's  Disp.  56^  The  melancholical 
Captain-humour. .also  the  Bilious  which  is  pedissequous. 

Pediatal,  obs.  form  of  PEDESTAL. 

Pedlar  (pe-dba),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  pedlere,  5 
pedlare,  5-6  pedeler,  6  peddelar,  7  (9  in  Diets.) 
peddler,  6-  pedler,  pedlar.  [Origin  obscure. 

The  i4th  c.  pedlere  has  the  form  of  an  agent-noun,  but 
occurs  long  before  there  is  any  trace  of  the  vb.  pedle, 
PEDDLE,  in  any  sense,  from  which  therefore  it  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  derived.  It  is  app.  synonymous  with  PEDDER, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  a  modification  of  that  word 
(cf.  Scotch  tinkler  for  tinker),  or  formed  on  the  same  basis 
pcd.  But  the  Promptorium  (c  1440)  has  both  pedder  and 
pedlere  with  distinct  explanations,  and  without  any  reference 
to  each  other.] 

1.  One  who  goes  about  carrying  small  goods  for 
sale  (usually  in  a  bundle  or  pack)  ;   a  travelling 
chapman  or  vendor  of  small  wares.     (Now  techni- 
cally distinguished  from  HAWKEB,  q.  v.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  258,  I  haue  as  moche  pile"  of  pore 
men  as  pedlere  hath  of  cattes,  pat  wolde  kille  hem,  yf  he 
cacche  hem  myjte,  for  coueitise  of  here  skynnes.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  30  Now  coorbed  is  tni 
bakke;  Or  sone  shal  bene  as  pedeler  to  his  pakke.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  May  238  All  as  a  poore  pedler  he  did 
wend,  Bearing  a  trusse  of  tryfles  at  hys  backe.  i6«o  MILTON 
GrijfitKs  Serin.  Wks.  1851  V.  390  Not  unlike  the  Fox,  that 
turning  Pedlar,  open'd  his  pack  of  War  before  the  Kid. 
1860  SMILES  Self-Help  ii.  40  Articles  of  earthenware . .  were. . 
hawked  about  by..pedlers,  who  carried  their  stocks  upon 
their  backs. 

b.  Jig.  One  who  'deals  in'  something  in  a  small 
way,  a  'retailer'. 

1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  \\.  (1726)  454  My  Zeal  against 
those  Pedlers  of  Wit.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  152  The 
pedlers  of  rumor  in  the  North. 

c.  A  female  pedlar,  a  pedlaress. 

1705  VANBRUGH  Confederacy  \.  ii,  The  rogue  had  a  kettle, 
drum  to  his  father,,  .and  has  a  pedlar  to  his  mother. 

2.  A  contemptuous  designation  [app.  f.  PEDDLE 
z>.]  for:  One  who  peddles,  or  works  in  a  petty, 
incompetent,  or  ineffective  way. 

aisfisPoLVilRrFfyting-'w.  Montgomery  153  Pedler,  Ipittie 
theesapinde.  iDasCoBBETT  J?an  AV<f»(i88s)II.  41  The  poor 
deluded  creature .. who  knew  nothing.. about  such  matters 
.  .was  a  perfect  pedlar  in  political  economy. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

"  '553 EDW.  VI  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1681)  II.  Collect  Rec. 
71  The  Farmer ..  will  be  a  Pedlar-Merchant.  1592  tr.  Junius 
on  Rev.  xiii.  16  Pedlerlike  abuse  of  indulgences.  1598  E. 
GII.PIN  Skial.  (1878)  4  To  reade  these  pedler  rimes.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  \Y.  N.  in.  iv.  (1869)  I.  418  In  pursuit  of  their 
own  pedlar  principle  of  turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny 
was  to  be  got.  1842  THACKERAY  Sultan  Stork  Wks.  1900 
V.  739  An  old  pedlar-woman,  who  was  displaying  her  wares. 

4.  Combinations   with  pedlar's,     a.    Pedlar's 
basket :   a  local  name  for  the  Ivy-leaved  Toad- 
flax,   Linaria    Cymbalaria ;    also   for   Saxifraga, 
sarmcnfosa^niten&ll.');  pedlar'spad:  seequot. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  a\  Pedlars  Basket,  Ivy  leaved 
snap-dragon.  . .  Pedlar  s-Pad,  a  walking  stick. 

b.  Pedlar's  French :  the  language  used  by 
vagabonds  and  thieves  among  themselves ;  rogues' 
or  thieves'  cant ;  hence,  unintelligible  jargon,  gib- 
berish. (In  quot.  1610  trans/.  A  rogue,  vagabond.) 
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1530  PALSGR.  727/1  They  speke  a  pedlars  frenche  amongest 
them  selfe.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  23  Their  languag — which 
they  terme  peddelars  Frenche  or  Canting.  1610  Histrio- 
mastix  iv.  l,  When  euery  Pedlers- French  is  term'd  Mon- 
signuer.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pedlars-French, 
a  sort  of  Gibrish.  .used  by  Gypsies,  &c.  Also  the  Beggers 
Cant.  1887  HALL  CAINF.  Deemster  xxxii,  Kidnapped  '(No 
such  matter.  . .  What  pedlar's  French  1 

Hence  fPe'dlar  v.  (raits.,  to  make  a  pedlar  of; 
intr.  to  act  as  a  pedlar;  Pedlaress,  a  female 
pedlar ;  Fe  dlaring,  Pe'dlarism,  the  occupation 
of  a  pedlar,  itinerant  retail  trade,  petty  dealing ; 
Fe'dlarly  a.,  belonging  to  or  befitting  a  pedlar. 

1661  I.  B.  in  A.  Brume's  Songs  etc.  176  Why  *pedler'st 
thus  thy  Muse  ?  Why  dost  set  o'pe  A  shop  of  wit,  to  set 
the  (idlers  up?  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  128  Some 
foule  sunne-burnt  Queane  that,  since  the  terrible  statute, 
recanted  Gypsisme,  and  is  turned  "Pedleresse.  1862  Athe- 
nxmn  30  Aug.  266  *Pedlaring  did  not  continue  to  be  a 
pretty  thing.  1891  W.  W.  PEYTON  Memorab.  Jesus  i.  22 
This  is  historical  pedantry  and  critical  pedlaring.  1699 
T.  BROWN  in  Fain.  <J-  Courtly  Lett.  (1700)  182  If  they  are 
not  at  last  reduc'd  to  their  old  ancient  *Pedlarism.  1617 
COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  l.  iv.  182  You  long  to  be  vntrussing 
your  *pedlerly  fardles. 

Pedlary  (pe-dlari),  sb.  (a.)  Also  6  -arie,  6-7 
-erie,  6-9  pedlery,  9  peddlery,  [f.  PEDLAB  + 
-Y  :  cf.  beggary] 

L   The  business  or  practice  of  a  pedlar.    Alsoyf^. 

1604  HIERON  Anyiv.  Popish  Rime  Wks.  1613  I.  569  Those 
sacraments,  which  holy  be,  You  stayn'd  haue  with  your 
pedlery.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  119  p6,  I. .might., 
have  been  doomed.. to  the  grossness  of  pedlary,  and  the 
jargon  of  usury.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  320 
Those  '  small  wares  ,  the  sale  of  which  constituted  . .  the 
staple  of  ancient  pedlery. 

b.  Small  goods  sold  by  pedlars;  pedlars'  wares. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Gros.)  IV.  142  The  third 
time.. they  shall  haue  baser  commodities:  the  fourth  time 
Lute  strings  and  gray  Paper. . .  When  thus  this  young  Vsurer 
hath  thrust  all  hys  pedlary  into  the  hands  of  nouice  heyres, . . 
he  [etc].  1759  Bk.  of  Fairs  9  Mwrras,  Carmarthenshire,  Aug. 
21,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlary.  1858  MRS.  OLIFHAKT  Lairti 
of  Norlaw  I.  290  An  unoelievable  accumulation  of  pedlery, 
1890  HALLETT  loco  Miles  in  Shan  States  4  You  may  see. . 
parties  of  Shans.  .with,  .sundry  articles  of  peddlery. 

2.  Trifling  or  contemptible  practices  or  things; 
trumpery,  trash,  rubbish. 

1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  {Parker  Soc.)  170  To  confirm 
his  preaching  of  ear-confession  and  pardons,  with  like 
pedlary.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  p  252  More  ridiculous  ped- 
leries  then  the  pageantries  and  puppetries  of  Bartholmew 
Faire.  1816  COLERIDGE  LaySerm.  341  Wandering. .with  its 
pack  of  amulets,  bead-rolls, .  .fetisches,  and  the  like  pedlary. 

B.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1.  lit.  Belonging  to  a  pedlar  or  his  occupation ; 
pedlar's. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  11.99  Saynte  Godrycke . .  went 
first  abroade  with  pedlary  wares,  and  afterwardes  on  pilgrim- 
age. 1587  HARRISON  Englattd  in.  xv,  Little  else . .  than  good 
drinke,  pies,  and  some  pedlerie  trash.  1630  Tinker  of  Turuey, 
Tinker  s  T.  (1859)  18,  I  would  have  pawn'd  all  the  pedlary 
packes  that  ever  I  carried.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  III. 
let.  2.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  216  Solid 
old-fashioned  silken  pincushions,  such  as  Autolycus  might 
have  carried  about  amongst  his  pedlery-ware. 

t  2.  Jig,  Fit  for  a  pedlar ;  pedlar-like,  peddling, 
trashy,  '  trumpery ',  '  rubbishy '.  Obs. 

'5S5  R-  TAYLOR  in  Foxe  A.  fy  M.  (1570)  1705/^1  Hys  pedlary 
pelfe  packe  is  contrarye  to  the  playne  simplicitie  of  Christes 
supper.  1563  BECON  Displ.  Pop.  Mass  Wks.  in.  43  Your 
peuishe,  Popish,  priuate_pedlarypeltyng  Masse.  1674  EVELYN 
Njxviff.  ff  Commerce  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  634  Condemning  the 
pedlary  and  sordid  vices  of  retailers. 

Periling:  see  PEDDLE,  PEDDLING. 

Pedo- :  see  P.EDO-. 

Pedoeuvre  (pWi«-vaj).  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  fed-em 
foot,  after  manteuvre.]  A  planned  movement  or 
performance  with  the  feet. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rejl.  (1873)  193  The  bees  had 
recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  (or  rather  pedceuvre). 

f  PedO'gfrapliy.  Obs.  rare~1.  [f.  Gr.  iri&or 
the  ground  +  -ypatpia  -GBAPHY.]  (Seequot.) 

1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  11.  ix.  (1635)  140  This 
description  of  the  dry-land  separated  from  the  Waters,  we 
haue  termed  Pedographie. 

Pe-domancy.  nonce-wd.  [Hybrid  f.  peda-  for 
PEDI-  foot  +  Gr.  -juunua.  -MANCY.]  A  jocular  term 
of  Gabriel  Harvey's  for  divination  by  the  soles  of 
the  feet :  taken  by  some  later  authors  seriously. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  (1593)  132  Pedomancie  [is] 
fitter  for  such  Coniurers,  then  either  Chiromancie,  or  Nccro- 
mancie,  or  any  Familiar  Spirite,  but  contempt.  1652  GAULE 
MarastroHt.  165.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossagr.,  Pcdomancy,  a 
kind  of  divination  by  the  lines  of  the  sole  of  the  feet.  1709 
Pedimancy  [see  -MANCY].  1883  N.  Brit.  Advert.  19  May 
5/5  Pedomancy,  or  divination  by  the  soles  of  the  feet,  may 
also  in  these  times  become  as  interesting  and  useful  a  study 
[as  palmistry]. 

Pedometer  (pfdp-mftai).  [ad.  F.  pedometre 
(Bion  1723),  hybrid  f.pedo-  for  i.pedi-  foot  +  Gr. 
ptrpov  measure,  -METEH.  French  had  also  the 
etymologically  more  correct  form  podometre  (1712 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).  In  sense  2,  the  first  element 
might  be  itiSov  ground.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  recording  the  number  of 
steps  taken,  and  thus  approximately  measuring  the 
distance  travelled  on  foot :  usually  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  watch  in  size  and  appearance,  having 
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a  dial-plate  marked  witli  numbers,  round  which 
a  pointer  or  index-hand  travels. 

(1711  HAUTEFEUILLE Machine arpentante  loLepodomctre 
ou  conte-pas.  1713  BION  Instr.  tie  MathJin.  96  Cet  instru- 
ment se  nomine  Pedometre  ou  Conipte-pas.l  1713  E.  STONK 
tr.  Bion's  Math.  Instr.  in.  ii.  88  Construction  of  the  Pedo- 
meter or  Waywiser.  1717-41  CHAMIIF.HS  Cycl.,  Pedometer, 
or  Podometer,  wnr-wfaa  ;  a  mechanical  instrument,  in  form 
of  a  watch;  consLsting  of  various  wheels,  .which  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  string  fastned  to  a  man's  foot,  .advance  a  notch 
each  step.  1783  J.  FISCHER  Patent  Sped/.  No.  1377.  6  The 
pedometer  or  pace-  and  step-teller.  1786  JEFFERSON  Writ 
(ed.  Ford)  IV.  194.  1876  llandbk.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  25. 
1880  MARK  TWAIN  Tramp  Abr.  xi.  85  Harris  carried  the  little 
watch-like  machine  called  a  'pedometer',  whose  office  is  to 
keep  count  of  a  man's  steps  and  tell  how  far  he  has  walked. 
2.  (See  quot.) 

i7»7-4«  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Pedometer  is  sometimes  also 
used  for  a  surveying  wheel,  an  instrument  chiefly  used  in 
measuring  roads;  popularly  called  the  way-wiser.  Ibid., 
Perambulator,  in  surveying, ..  called  also  pedometer. 

So  Pedome  trie,  Pedome  trical  adjs.,  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pedometer;  serving 
to  measure  a  distance  travelled  on  foot;  hence 
FedometricaUy  adv.  •  Pedometrlclan  (-ijan), 
a  maker  of  pedometers ;  Pedo-metrist,  one  who 
uses  a  pedometer. 

1783  J.  FISCHER  Patent  Specif.  No.  1377.  6  A  pedometrical 
watch  can  be  made  also  with  two  dyal  plates.  1885  ALEX. 
STEWART  '  Ttuixt  Ben  Nevis  >t  Glencoe  ix,  A  method  of  pedo. 
metrically  ascertaining  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  spring 
temperatures.  1817  Blaclmi.  Mag.  XXII.  465  No  Pedo. 
metrician  will  ever  make  a  fortune  in  a  mountainous  island. 
Ibid.,  One  tolerable  pedestrian  who  is  also  a  Pedometrist. 
Pedomotive  (pe-d<ym<5utiv),  a.  and  sb.  [erron. 
{.pedo-  for  PEDI-  +  MOTIVE,  prob.  after  locomotive.'} 
a.  adj.  Actuated  by  the  foot  or  feet.  b.  sb.  A 
vehicle  worked  by  the  foot  or  feet ;  a  velocipede. 

1824  Mechanic's  Mag.  II.  8 1  Pedomotive  Carriage.  1830 
Ibid.  XIII.  34  The  pedomolive-carriage  ..  seems  to  re- 
quire  rather  too  much  labour.  1843  /**  JUfJdX  389  We 
have  two  or  three  elegantly-formed  pedomotives  in  Birming- 
ham now,  that  work  upon  the  simplest  plan  possible.  1884 
Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Monthly  Gas.  Dec.  360/2  A  sociable  is  the 
steadiest  of  all  pedomotive  machines. 

Pedomotor  (pe-dom<?utoi).  [erron.  {.pedo-  for 
PEDI-  +  MOTOR.]  A  contrivance  or  device  for  the 
application  of  the  foot  as  the  driving  power  in 
a  machine,  as  a  treadle,  pedal,  etc. ;  esp.  a  pedo- 
motive vehicle,  as  a  bicycle,  etc. 

1844  Mech.  Mag.  XLI.  370/1  The  numerous  velocipedes, 
pedomotors,  manumotors,  &c.,  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  public  during  the  last  thirty  years.  1884  in 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  Suppl.  605/2. 

Pedopleu-ral  =  PLEOROPEDAL  (a  ganglion  in 
mollusca).  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pedotrophic,  etc. :  see  P*DO-. 

II  Pedregal  (pe:drega-l,  pe-dregal).  Also  erron. 
pedragal.  [Sp.  pedregal  'a  stonie  place'  (Min- 
sheu),  f.  piedra  stone  =  L.  pet™.]  In  Mexico  and 
south-western  U.  S.,  A  rough  and  rocky  tract,  esp. 
in  a  volcanic  region;  an  old  lava-field.  Also 
trans/.  An  ice-field  resembling  such  a  tract. 

1853  KANE  Griunell  Exp.  xxxiii.  (1856)  289,  I  am  struck 
more  and  more  with  the  evidences  of  gigantic  force  in  the 
phases  of  our  frozen  pedragal.  1856  —  A  ret.  E*pL  I.  197 

kn  area  more  like  the  volcanic  pedragal  of  the  basin  of 

Mexico  than  any  thing  else  I  can  compare  it  to.  1881  BRYANT 

GAY  Pop.  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xiv.  378  His  (Santa  Anna's) 

osition  was  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  rugged  field  of  broken 
lava,  called  the  Pedregal,  and  on  the  east  by  marshy  ground. 

Pedrero  (pedre-rc).  Now  Hist.  Forms:  a.  6 
pedrera,  8  peder-,  pidr-,  pedrero.  0.  6-7  pet- 
rera,  7  petrara,  peterera,  petarrero,  8  peteraro, 
8-9  pet(t)erero.  -y.  7-9  paterero,  8  patar-, 
paderero,  pattararo,  (paterro),  8-y  pat(t)er-, 
patararo,  patter-,  patarrero.  [a.  Sp.  pedrero  '  a 
murthering  peece  vsed  in  warres,  to  shoot  chaine- 
shot  or  stones  from '  (Minsheu)  =  Cat.  pedrer,  Pg 
peJreiro,  It.  petriere,  Pr.  ptirier,  F.  pierrier, 
formerly  perrier,  all  repr.  L.  type  *pelrarim,  -um, 
in  med.L.  petraria,  a  stone-throwing  engine  (Du 
Cange),  from  petrarius  adj.,  f.  petra.  stone:  cf. 
PETRARY,  PERRI.ER.  The  English  forms  show  many 
corruptions  of  the  original,  the  later  ones  being 
app.  influenced  by  PATTER  v.]  A  piece  of  ord- 
nance originally  for  discharging  stones ;  formerly 
also  used  to  discharge  broken  iron,  partridge-shot, 
etc. ;  and  for  firing  salutes. 

«.  1598  HARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  124  The  Cannon  and 
i   Cannon;   the   Pedrera,    Basilisco,   and    such   like. 

n4  /i  Si*?*  Ltx-  Tec'"'-  1.  Pedrero,  or  as  it  is  usually 

d  by  the  Sewiun./Vttnwv,  is  a  small  piece  of  Ordnance, 

used  on  board  of  Ships  to  fire  Stones,  Nails,  broken 

ron,  or  Partridge-shot.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pcderero.  1711  E. 
^OOKE  (  cp:  S.  Sea  346  A  Ship  . .  carrying  20  Guns,  and  20 

ass  Pcdrcros.  1748  .-/ nson's  I'oy.  in.  viii.  380  The  galeon 
..  iad..twenty.eight  pidreroes  in  her  gunwale.  1769 
»ALCONER  Diet.  Mar.ne  (i^g\Cle/de  pierrier,  the  forelock 
ot  a  pedrero  or  swivel-gun. 

I!?.!  I6°°  J '  P?,*  j  tr'  L'"'s  ASr'  '""rod.  40  Stricken  with  a 
little  gunne  called  Petrera.     1675  in  J.  Easton  Narr.  (,858) 

-04  m  „.,„     and  fitt  up  a  0e(nu)i  for      Chambe5rs; 

i»75  1  EONC-E  D,ary  (,825)  65  Our  greate  gunns  ..and  our 

-  arreros  humming.     ,676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  n3o/4  Three 

l.uns.  and  one  Peterera.     1759  FALCONER  aoCmSUt  J7 

lie  petoraroes  swell  with  infant  rage.     1817  SIK  J.  BAR- 
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!    »INCTON  Pen.  Recoil.  (1876)  9  The  hereditary  petereroes 
scarcely  ceased  cracking  all  the  evening. 
y.    1680  LUTTRKLL  llrief  Rel.  (1857)  C  620  A  French  pri. 
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Yoy.  round  World.  274  This  ship  .  .  of  700  tons,  8  guns, 
and  10  patareroes.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  xii.  86  He 
directed  the  Grenadiers..  to  march  with  Paterro's,  and  some 
Field-pieces  to  follow.  1761  STEKNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xix, 
Had  it  been  his  last  crown,  he  would  have  sat  down  and 
hammered  it  into  a  paderero,  to  have  prevented  a  single 
wish  in  his  master.  1813  in  Spirit  Pub.  JrnU.  527  They 
*Vi  pound  patterero.  1844  TLTPER  Crock  ofG.  Hit. 
337  The  patereroes  on  the  lawn  thunder  a  salute.  1886  V 
LOVKTT  CAMERON  Cruise  '  Black  Prince'  xix.  230  The  fort 
..mounted  twenty-two  iron  guns  besides  pateraroes. 
Peduncle  (p/oVnk'l).  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  mod. 
Bot.  L.  peduncul-us  footstalk  (Linnaeus  Philos. 
Bot.  §  82  D,  Pedunculus,  trnncns  partialis  elevans 
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A  comparatively  long  and  slender  part  forming  a 
support  or  attachment  for  some  other  part  or 
member  in  a  plant  or  animal  body ;  a  footstalk. 
L  Bot.  The  stalk  of  a  flower  or  fruit,  or  of 
a  cluster  of  flowers  or  fruits;  the  primary  or 
main  stalk,  or  one  of  the  general  stalks,  of  an 
inflorescence,  which  bears  either  a  solitary  flower, 
a  number  of  sessile  flowers,  or  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate stalks  (pedicels)  directly  bearing  the 
flowers.  (Distinguished  from  a  leaf-stalk  or 
petiole.)  Also  sometimes  applied  to  other  stalks, 
as  those  that  bear  the  fructification  in  some  fungi. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff  Peduncle,  among  botanists, 
expresses  that  little  stalk  which  grows  from  the  trunk  or 
branches  of  a  plant,  and  supports  the  parts  of  fructification, 
the  flower  and  the  fruit,  or  either.  \-j6*  Phil.  Trans.  L1II, 
83  Of  equal  length  with  the  peduncle.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot,  139  Leaves  either  opposite  or  alternate  i  in  the 
latter  case  opposite  the  peduncles.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  39 
In  all  the  Puccinia:!,  the  peduncles  are  permanent. 
2.  Zoo!.,  etc.  A  stalk  or  stalk-like  process  in  an 
animal  body,  either  normal  or  morbid. 

spec.  a.  The  stalk  by  which  a  cirriped,  brachiopod,  actino- 
zoon,  etc.  is  attached  to  some  foreign  body  :  =  PEDICEL  2  c. 
b.  A  slender  part  or  joint  by  which  some  part  or  organ  is 
attached  to  another,  as  that  of  the  abdomen  in  some  insects, 
and  the  eye-stalk  in  some  crustaceans :  =  PEDICEL  2  a,  b. 
0.  Anat.  Applied  to  several  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  in  the 
brain,  connecting  one  part  of  it  with  another  (some  of  which 
are  also  called  crura.:  see  CRUS  2b).  d.  Path.  A  stalk  or 
slender  process  by  which  a  tumour  or  morbid  formation  is 
attached  to  some  part :  —  PEDICLE  3  a. 

1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  348  Attached  to. .the 
inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  by  very  small 
processes  or  peduncles.  1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
123  Lamarck  divides  the  class  Cirripeda  into  ..  Peduncu- 
lata.  Body  supported  by  a  tubular  moveable  peduncle,  of 
which  the  base  is  fixed  upon  marine  bodies ; . .  Sessilia. 
Bodydestitute  of  peduncle,  and  fixed  by  the  shell.  1840  G.  V. 
ELLIS  Anat.  29  The  crura  cerebelli,  or  anterior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum.  1851  DANA  Crust,  i.  405  Peduncles 
of  eyes  slender.  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxx.  573 
The  abdomen  is.. attached  to  a  slender  footstalk  or  peduncle. 
1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  Geot.  Field  193  Living  species  of 
Lingula.  .clinging  by  their  fleshy  peduncles  to  the  wharves. 
3.  Comb. 

1849-51  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1210/2  The  peduncle-like 
post-abdomen  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  ova. 

Hence  Fedu-noled  a.,  furnished  with  or  having 
a  peduncle  or  peduncles,  pedunculate. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  i*  Spikes  peduncled.  i8»  S.  F. 
GRAY  AW.  Arrangem.Brit.Pl.iw  Fruit  oblong,  peduncled. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  299  Umbels  peduncled. 

Pednncular(p/" l»'ijki«iru),  a.  Nat. Hist.  [ad. 
mod.L.  peduncular-is,  f.  pedunculus:  see  prec. 
and  -AR  !.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  peduncle  (in  any  sense). 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  51*  Verticils  peduncular,  many- 
flowered  :  dichotomous.  1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
I.  407  To  restrain  polypus,  as  a.. term,  to  peduncular  ex- 
crescences  in  the  nostrils.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  694  The  body  of  the  Brachiopod  lies  at  the. . 
peduncular  end  of  the  shell.  1899  AllbnttsSyst.  Med.  VII. 
325  The  corpus  callosum  b  a  decussation  of  the  peduncular 
fibres. 

Pedunculate  (pfdo-rjkirfM),  a.  Nat.  Hist. 
[ad.  moA.L.pedunculdt-us,  {.pedunculus:  see  above 
and -ATE  2.  In  mod.F.  pifdonculi!  (ijgS  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Furnished  with  or  having  a  peduncle  or 
peduncles  ;  supported  by  a  peduncle ;  stalked. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  i.  xx.  (1765)  61  When  many 
pedunculate  Flowers  are  produced  out  of  j::-;  common  Calyx. 
1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlvi.  IV.  306  Pedunculate,.. 
when  the  head  is  constricted  behind  into  a  distinct  neck. 
1851  DANA  Crust,  i.  7  The  species  with  pedunculate  eyes. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vL  298  A  typical  peduncu. 
late  Cirripede. 

Fedu-nculated,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.]  =prec.   ]' 

1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  97  The  angular-bodied  Sepia, 
with    long   pedunculated    tentacula.      1815    KIRBY   &   SP. 
Entomol.  ix.  (18181  I.  264  The  singular  pedunculated  eggs 
from  which  these  larva:  proceed.     1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.    \ 
I.  517/2  The  eyes  are. .either  pedunculated  or  sessile. 

Pedunculation  (-^'Jan).  A'at.  Hist.     [n.  of  ' 
condition  f.  mod.L.  peduncitlat-us  :    see  above  and 
-ATIOX.]     The  formation  of  a  peduncle ;   the  con-    j 
dition  of  being  pedunculate. 


PEEK. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  129/2  Pedunculation  (single 
or  multiple)  u>  nut  uncommon  [in  lipomata). 

t  Pe-dware.  Ots.    [Origin  otwcure. 

Perh.  from  PED,  basket,  though  this  hardly  accounts  for 
the  sense,  or  pcrh.an  error  in  Googe  for  PODWARE,  copied 
by  Worhdge  and  Phillips;  but  podware  is  itself  of doublful 
history,  since  pod  =  cod  has  not  been  found  till  about  a 
century  later  tt\an  podwarc  and  fedvare.] 

Pulse;  pease  or  beans:  cf.CoDWAREl  i,  PODWARE. 

1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresback's  Husk.  24  Fruites  of  the 
earth. .that  beareth  Coddes,  as  all  kinde  of  Pulse,  or  ped- 
ware.  Ibid.  25  If  after  two  seasons  of  Come,  you  »owe 
Pulse  or  Pedware,  the  barrenner  ground  must  rest  three 
yeeres.  Ibid.  26  Wheate,  Barley,  Pedware.  1609  WORI.IDGK 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  329  Pedware,  Pulse.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
t'idviare,  a  Country-word  for  Pulse,  as  Pease,  Beans,  etc. 

Pedygru,  obs.  form  of  PEDIQBEB. 

t  Pee,  sb.\  Obs.  Forms  :  5-7  pee,  5-6  Sc.  pe, 
(//.peys),  5-7pte,6P,  7py.  [In  \yhc.pee,pe  = 
late  MDu.//>,  now pij, pije  'coat  of  coarse  woollen 
stuff";  found  from  i-jthc.  in  comb.  courlepy^Du. 
korte  pie  short  coat  of  this  kind.  Ulterior  history 
obscure :  see  Franck.  Now  only  (in  the  spelling 
pea)  in  PEA-OOAT,  PEA-JACKET,  q.  v.]  A  coat  of 
coarse  cloth  worn  by  men,  esp.  in  the  ifith  century. 

1483  Ada  Domin.  Auditorum  (1839)  112/1  Twa  pee  govnw 
ane  of  franch  blak  ane  v|rir  of  lanny,  price  of  be  blak  pee  v  //'. 
1490  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  191  Item,  to  Dave 
Caldwell,..Jame  Dog  and  Wille  Balfowre,  x  elne  of  russat 
to  be  thaim  peys.  1494  Ibid.  233,  yiij  ellis  of  chamlet,  rede 
and  quhtte,  to  be  ilkain  of  thame  a  liflray  pe.  1498  Aberdeen 
Regr.  (1844)  I.  427  To  Mabuys  belman  xxs.  to  by  him  ane 
pee  for  to  pass  ilka  Mononday  throucht  the  toune.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  1. 174  Couchrane 
.  .was  clad  in  ane  ryding  pie  of  blak  wellvet.  1585-6  Will 
o/R.  Thorpe  (Somerset  Ho.),  One  grene  P  or  maundilion. 
«i6»3  FLETCHER  Love's  Cure  n.  i.  Your  lashed  shoulders 
(covered]  with  a  velvet  pee.  1635  D.  DICKSON  Pract.  Wks. 
(1845)  I.  127  A  soldier's  pie  was  put  upon  him. 

b.  Comb.,  as  py-dotiblet,  pee- ,  py-gown. 

1483  Pee  govnis  (see  above],  1648-78  HEXHAM,  Pije, 
Py-gown,  or  Rough-gown,  as  Souldiers  and  Seamen  wear. 

1673  U'edderturn's  I'ocab.  23  (Jam.)  Peclorale, a  py-doublet. 
Pee   (p<),  J*.2    Mining.      [History  unknown.] 

The  poition  common  to  two  veins  which  intersect. 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  44  (E.  D.  S.)  Some  lake  me 
for  one  thing,  some  for  other  free,  As  New  thing,  Old  thing, 
Crosse-vein,  Tee  or  Pee.  1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  O  iij, 
If  one  Miner  have  a  right  to  this  Vein, .  .and  another  has  a 
Right  to  a  Vein  which  crosses  it,  and  makes  the  Pte\  he 
that  comes  to  the  Pee  first  takes  it,  1851  Act  14  *  15  Viet. 
c.  94  §  13  If  any  Vein  shall  cross  another  Vein,  the  Miner 
who  comes  to  the  Pee  or  Intersection  first  shall  have  such 
Pee  or  Intersection. 

Pee,**.3  Mining.  [Origin  uncertain :  ?  -  PKA«.] 
A  small  piece  of  ore. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  S  j,  The  first  pee  or  bit  of  Ore 
that  the  Cavers  find  in  a  Morning  by  Purchassing.  18*4 
MANDER  Miner's  Gloss.  (E.  D.  D.), '  Pee  of  ore  ',  a  piece  of 
ore  gotten  from  the  vein  free  from  all  spar,  kevel. 

Pee,  s6.*    Abbreviation  of  CALIPEE. 

1764  FOOTE  Patron  i.  i,  Not  the  meanest  member  of  my 
Corporation  but  can  distinguish  the  pash  from  the  pee. 

Pee,  variant  of  PEA  3. 

Pee  (p«")»  v-  north,  dial.  [Origin  unascer- 
tained :  cf.  PEEK  z».i]  inlr.  To  look  with  one 
eye  (as  in  taking  aim)  ;  to  squint ;  to  peer. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  37  He  pees :  He  looks  with  one 
ej-e.    1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.),  Per,.. a  also 
to  look  near  and  narrowly.     1818  TODD,  To  Pte,..to  look 
with  one  eye.   In  use  to  this  day  in  Cumberland.     18*5 
BROCKETT  JV.  C.  Gloss.,  Pee,  to  squint,  to  spy  with  one  eye — 
to  look  through  contracted  eye-lids.    1869  Lonsdak  Gloss., 
Pee,..\o  look  with  one  eye,  to  squint,  to  take  aim. 

Hence  Fee-pea  a.,  peering,  squinting. 
1804  Europ.  Mag.  XLV.  20/2  Says  I,  that  can't  be  Hoga's 
head,  for  Hoga  had  little  pee  pee  eyes. 

Pee,  Pee  and  kew :  see  P,  the  letter. 

Feeble,  Peece,  obs.  forms  of  PEBBLE,  PIECE. 

Feed  (p«d),  a.  north,  dial,  [t  PEK  v.  +  -ID  ».] 
Blind  of  one  eye. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Wards  37  Peed,  blind  of  one  eye.  1891 
RICBY  Midsummer  xix.  107  He  had  evidently,  .got  to  the 
'  peed '.  .side  of  Mr.  Tinkfemere. 

Feedegre,  -eugre,  -igree,  obs.  ff.  PEDIGREE. 

Peek  (p/k),  sb)-  Also  peak.  [f.  PEEK  z/.l] 
A  peep,  a  glance,  a  '  keek '. 

1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  vi,  Their  father  gave  them  a 
peek  into  the.. brooding-room.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt 
54  Eyelid-closing  indolence,  varied  by  sudden  peaks  of  wide- 
staring  alertness. 

Peek  (p»k),  sb?  [f.  PEEK  K.2]  The  shrill  note 
or  pipe  of  a  small  bird. 

1834  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  291  The  birds  [meadow. 
pipits] .  .continue  uttering  their  feeble  and  complaining  peek. 

Peek  (p*~k),  K.I  Forms :  4-5  pike,  pyke,  6-7 
peke,  6  peake,  peeke,  7-  peak,  peek,  (9  dial. 
piok).  [InMfc.  pike, pyke:  origin  obscure. 

The  verbs  keek,  peek,  and  pfcp  are  app.  closely  allied  to 
each  other.  Kike  and  pike,  as  earlier  forms  of  krek  and 
peek,  occur  in  Chaucer ;  pepe,  peep  is  of  later  appearance 
(i5th  c.).  Kike,  keek,  has  Teutonic  cognates  (see  KEEK) 
which  are  wanting  (or  peek  and  petp;  whether  the  latter 
have  in  some  way  arisen  out  of  keeli,QT  are  distinct  in  origin, 
is  unknown.  Ouot.  1530  gives  a  F.  piper  =  peke\  but  this 
sense  of  pipcr\a*.  been  found  nowhere  else,  and  is  app.  an 
error  of  Palsgrave.  The  phonetic  relations  between  the 
forms  pike,  peek,  peak,  are  as  yet  unexplained.) 

inlr.  To  look  through  a  crevice,  or  out  of  or  into 
a  recess,  etc. ;  to  peer,  peep,  pry,  look  in,  or  out. 
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ci374  CHAUCER  Troylus\\\.  n  (60)  And  Pandarus.  .Come 
nere,  and  gan  yn  at  pe  curtyn  pike  \_Campsall  MS.  pykeL 
And  seid  God  do  bote  on  al  syke  !  1526  SKELTON  Magnyf. 
667  Why,  can  ye  not  put  out  that  foule  freke  ?  No,  in  euery 
corner  he  wyll  peke.  1530  PALSGR.  655/2,  I  peke  or  prie, 
je  pipe  /tors.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  68  That 
one  eye  winks,  as  though  it  were  but  blynd,  That  other  pries 
and  peekes  in  euery  place.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel. 
vi.  in  HolinshedN\.  50  If  he  once  but  frowne  at  them,  they 
dare  not  be  so  hardie  as  once  to  peake  out  of  their  cabbins. 
1631  HEYWOOD  ist  Pt.  Iron  Ag-e  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  312 
We  shall  haue  him..  come  peaking  into  the  Tents  of  the 
Greeks.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  39  (1713) 
I.  255  As  like  one  of  your  Smithfield  Lions,  as  ever  he  can 
peke  out  of  his  Nyes.  1739  *  R.  BULL  '  tr.  Dedekindus' 
Grobianus  i.  iy.  36  He  [Crocodile]  gapes  :  the  wing'd 
Inhabitant  of  air  Does  to  his  mouth  in  hopes  of  prey  repair, 
In  ev'ry  hollow  Tooth  securely  peak,  And  pick  from  thence 
th'Incumbrance  with  his  Beak.  1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P,  ii. 
(1859)  18  You  see  a  feller  peekin1  out.  1886  MORSE  Jap. 
Homes  vii.  317,  I  was  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  peelc- 
ing  into  the  cupboards.  1893  Field  27  May  770/3  Salmon 
were  reported  as  showing,  or  rather  '  picking  ,  to  use  the 
local  phrase. 

Hence  Fee-king  ///.a.,  prying. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Peeking  Fellow,  a  meer 
Sneaks,  one  that  peeps  in  every  Hole  and  Corner.  1855 
Worcester  Transcript  Apr.  (Bartlett),  The  members  .  . 
behaved  in  such  an  undignified,  ludicrous,  peeking,  bom- 
bastical  manner,  that  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
*  smelling  committee  '. 

Peek  (pfk),  z>-2  dial  Also  peak.  [?  Echoic.] 
intr.  To  speak  in  a  thin  piping  voice  ;  to  peep, 
squeak  ;  to  utter  the  slightest  sound. 

1808-95  JAMIESON,  To  peak,  peek,  to  peep,  to  speak  with 
a  small  voice  resembling  that  of  a  chicken.  1810  COCK 
Strains  II.  135  (E.  D.  D.},  I  winna  hear  my  frien's  misca't, 
Sae  dinna  ment  to  peak.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Peak,  .. 
to  cry  like  a  young  bird  ;  squeak  like  a  young  mouse,  etc. 

Peek,  obs.  form  of  PEAK,  PIQUE. 

Peek-bo,  peek-a-boo.  Now  chiefly  U.  S. 
[f.  PEEK  v.1  :  cf.  keek-bo,  KEEK  v.  3.]  =  BO-PEEP, 
PEEP-BO.  (See  N,  &  Q.  loth  ser.  II.  85,  153.) 

1599  B.  JONSOM  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  ii.  (fol.  1616), 
Nay,  neuer  play  peeke-boe  [fol.  1640  bopeep]  with  me.  ci88o 
American  Song  (\n  N.  &  Q.,  as  above),  Peek-a-boo  !  Peek- 
a-boo  !  I  see  you  hiding  there.  1903  C.  COPKLAND  School  of 
Woods  (U.  S.)  29  Like  a  mischievous  child  playing  at  peek- 
aboo. 

Peekie  :  see  PEAK  sb.*    Peeky,  var.  PEAKY  a* 

Peel  (p*l),  sbl  Forms  :  4-5  pel,  (4  peyl),  4-9 
Pele,  (5  pell,  -e),  5-6  Sc.  peill,  -e,  (peyll),  6  Sc. 
peil,  (piel,  paile),  6-7  peele,  4,  8-  peel.  [Known 
31300  in  latinized  form  pelum  (later  sometimes 
pela},  in  AF.  pel,  piel,  in  I4th  c.  ME.  pe!,  pele, 
whence  I5~i6thc.  Sc.pei/.  In  sense  i  =  OF./tf/, 
piel  (mod.  F.  pieu)  stake  :—  L.  pal-us,  pdl-tim  stake. 
The  development  of  sense  2  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  cognate  PALE  sb.i  ;  that  of  senses  3  and  4  is 
more  obscure,  but  cf.  the  synonymous  PILE. 

For  a  detailed  historical  examination  of  the  word,  see 
Peel:  its  Meaning  and  Derivation,  by  Geo.  Neilson  F.S.A. 
Scot.  1893.] 

1  1.  A  stake.    [The  usual  sense  in  OF.]  Obs.  rare. 

1303  R.  BBUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2120  He  ^ede  and  clambe 
vpp  on  a  pele  [v.  rr.  pel,  peyl  ;  rime  eche  dele  ;  F.  encuntre 
vn  pel  se  addresce"].  And  hyng  peron  by  J>e  hond.  Ibid.  2  166 


n    e  se  aresce.     n       yng  peron    y  >e    on.  .  2  1 

pou  art  a-cursed,  pou  woste  weyl,  And  hange  were  wurby 
on  a  peyl.    c  1330  —  Chron:  Wace  (Rolls)  461  1  Longe  pyles 
[MS.  Petyt  peeles;   Wace  pens  ferres]  £  grete  d 
make;  Faste  yn  Temese  dide  pey  hem  stake,  Eu 


nge  pyles 

[MS.  Petyt  peeles;  Wace  pens  ferres]  £  grete  dide  pey 
make;  Faste  yn  Temese  dide  pey  hem  stake,  Euerylkon 
wyb  iren  schod.  Ibid,  4637  Iren-schod  was  ilka  peel  [rime 
ilka  del]. 

"|*  2.  A  palisade  or  fence  formed  of  stakes  ;  a 
stockade  ;  a  stockaded  or  palisaded  (and  moated) 
enclosure,  either  as  the  outer  court  of  a  castle,  or 
as  an  independent  fort  or  defensible  position.  Obs. 

[1208-9  Accts.  in  Jos.  Stevenson  Hist.  Docum.  Scotl.  II. 
361  Pro  vadiis  xlvhj  operariorum  venientium  de  Westmer- 
land  et  Cumberland  ..  usque  Loghmaban  ..  ad  faciendum 
pelum  ibidem..  .Et  pro  vadiis  [iv  sarratorum]  euntium  apud 
Loghmaban  ad  sarranda  ligna  pro  constructione  peli  ibidem 
per  ij  dies...Et  pro  vadiis  carpentariorum  missorum  apud 
Loghmaban  ..  pro  factura  peli  ibidem  per  ij  dies.  1299 
Let.  Pat.  Edw.  /,  Ibid.  II.  404  Ad  ordmandum  et  provi- 
dendum  de  secura  custodia  clausi  extra  castrum  de  Logh- 
maban palitio  firmati.  1300  Indenture  2  Jan.,  Ibid.  408  Et 
qe  les  meisons  quil  [Robert  de  Clifford]  ad  fait  en  le  piel 
de  Loghmaban  lui  dempergent  pur  luy  et  pur  ses  gentz. 
1300  (Sept)  Liber  Quotidianm  Contrarot.  Garderobx  165 
Carpentariis  facientibus  pelum  in  foresta  de  Ingelwoode 
assidendum  circa  castrum  de  Dumfres.  1300  (Oct.)  Letter 
fr.^  Edward  I.  Stevenson  II.  296  Cest  a  savoir,  que  nostre 
seignour  le  roi  est  ale  a  Dounfries  pour  lever  son  pel  e 
efforcer  le  chastel.  1301  Let.  fr.  R.  de  Tilliol  gardeyn  de 
Lougchmaban  to  Edw.  /.  10  Sept.  in  Stevenson  II.  432 
Sachez,  sire,  qe  .  .  sire  Johane  de  Soules,  sire  Ingram  de 
Humframville  ..  nous  ardyrent  nostre  vile  et  assalyrent 
nostre  pele  demy  way  prime  dekes  a  houre  de  noune.  c  1430 
FORDUN  &  BOWER  Scotichr.  xii.  i.  (1759)  220  Hoc  in  anno 
[1301]  municipium  de  Linlithgw,  quod  Anglice  Pele  vocatur, 
per  regem  Angliaj  constructum  est.] 

£•1370  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  15912  Ful  baldely 
&  stifle  Dide  he  vitaille  J»e  toun  ful  wel,  Defensable  wyp 
bretaxes  &  pel.  —  Chron.  (1810)  157  pe  Romancer  it  sais, 
R[ichard]  did  mak  a  pele,  On  kastelle  wise  alle  wais, 
wrouht  of  tre  fulle  welle.  13^5  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  137 
And  at  lythkpw  ves  than  a  peill,  Mekill,  and  stark,  and 
stuflit  weill  Vith  ynglis  men.  6-1423  WYNTOUN  Cron.\m. 
6141  The  Pele..  off  Lyddale.  ^1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix. 
1693  The  peyll  thai  tuk,  and  slew  that  was  thai  in.  1528 
St.  Papers  Hen,  VIII,  IV.  492  One  strong  pele  of  ill  Will 
Armistraungesj  buylded  aftur  siche  maner  that  it  couth  not 
be  brynt  nc  distroyed,  unto  it  was  cut  downe  with  axes. 


1535  •?£>  Acts  Jos.  ^(1814)  II.  346  That  euery  landit  man 
duelland  in  pe  Inland  or  vpon  be  bordouris,  havand  bare 
ane  hundreth  pund  land,  .sail  big  ane  sufficient  barmkyn 
apoun  his.. landis.. of  Stane  and  lyme.  .for  be  Ressett  and 
defens  of  him  his  tennentis  and  ber  gudis  in  trublous  tyme 
w*  ane  toure  in  the  samin  for  him  self  gif  he  thinkis  it 
expedient :  And  bat  all  vther  landit  men  of  smallar  Rent 
..big  pelis  and  gret  strenthis  as  bai  pies  for  saifing  of 
bare  sejfis  men  tennentis  and  gudis :  And  bat  all  the  saidis 
strenthis  barmkynnis  and  pelis  be  biggit  and  completit 
within  twa  yens  vnder  be  pane.  1579  ^ef'  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  236  For  pulling  doun  of  a  peill  of  the  said  George 
Chaleris..and  sta  and  awaytuke  XL  ky  and  oxin.  1589  in 
Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XXII.  25  The  fewmailis  of  the  park  and 
peil  of  Linlithquew.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
i.  08  Bot  thay  far  starker  do  make,  four  nuiked,  of  earth 
only,  quhilke  nathir  can  be  burnte,  nor  w'out  a  gret  force  of 
men  of  weir  doune  can  be  castne.  .thir  ar  thair  pailes. 

1 3.  A  castle ;  esp.  a  small  castle  or  tower ;  = 
PILE  $b%  Obs.  (app.  only  in  English  writers.) 

£•1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  220,  I  gan  to  romen  til 
I  fonde  The  castel  yate  on  my  ryght  honde.  .  .Ther  mette 
I  cryinge  many  oon,  A  larges,  larges,  hald  vp  wel,  God 
saue  the  lady  of  thys  pel.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  273/2  A  Peille 
. .  A  castelle.  1573  CHURCHYARD  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz. 
(1823)  I.  309  A  littell  Bastillion,  builded  on  a  hil  ..  to  the 
which  piel  the  soulders  of  the  main  fort  did  repayre,  1670 
[see  PILE  st>2}. 

4.  The  general  name,  in  modern  writers,  for  the 
small  towers  or  fortified  dwellings  built  in  the 
ifithc.  in  the  border  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland,  for  defence  against  hostile  forays;  con- 
sisting of  a  massive  square  edifice,  the  ground- 
floor  of  which  was  vaulted,  and  used  as  a  shelter 
or  refuge  for  cattle,  while  the  upper   part   (the 
access  to  which  was  by  a  door  on  the  level  of  the 
first  floor,  with  external  ladder  or  movable  stair) 
was  the  abode  of  the  owner  and  his  family. 

(In  this  sense,  probably  orig.  short  hi  fee  I- house  (see  6), 
i.  e.  house  defended  by  a  peel  (in  sense  2).  But  the  name  is 
now  applied  in  many  cases  in  which  it  has  no  historical 
support.)  It  is  evidently  akin  to  sense  3. 

1726  GORDON  /tin,  Septent,  54  At  this  Town  [Kirkin- 
tilloch]  there  Is  another  Fort  upon  the  Wall,  called  the 
Peel.  1792  Archxologia  X.  102  This  kind  of  building  was 
called  in  Scotland  aj*«/,  and  in  England,  a  keep  or  dungeon. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  xxv,  He  passed  the  Peel  of 
Goldiland.  IHd*  iv.  iii,  The  frightened  flocks  and  herds 
were  pent  Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement.  1846 
BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.  II.  69  The  '  peel '  was  a  square  tower 
strongly  fortified,  where  cattle  were  secured  in  the  bottom 
story  at  night,  and  the  family  occupied  the  upper  part. 
i88a  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  425  The 
mansion  ..is  an  adaptation  ..of  an  old  fortified  peel  to 
modern  requirements.  1894  R.  S.  FERGUSON  Westmorland 
xviii.  280  These  peels.. are  small  and  massively  built  towers 
of  stone,  with  high-pitched  roofs  of  slate. 

5.  Hence,  the  proper  name  of  a  place  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.     (Cf.  Castletoivn  in  the  same  island.) 

[1399  Charter  of  Hen.  IV  in  Rymer  Fcedera  VIII.  95/1 
Concessimus  eidem  Comiti  Northumbrian  Insulam,  Castrum, 


tle,  or  of  the  Peel.  1765 
Act  5  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  26  Preamble,  All  the  islands,  castle,  pele, 
and  lordship  aforesaid. 

6.  altrib.,  as  peel-dike,  the  wall  or  rampart  of 
a  peel ;  peel-house,  -tower  =  sense  4. 

iy>$Acc.  Ld.  High  Trias.  Scot.  III.  84  To  bigging  of 
the  peil  dikis  of  Linlithqw,  1586  Reg.  Pri-vy  Council  Scot. 
IV.  106  Ane  peill  house,  with  byre,  hall  and  berne.  1814 
SCOTT  IVav.  xli,  Had  you  put  this  gentleman  into  the  pit 
of  the  peel-house  at  Balmawhapple.  1851  TURNER  Dom. 
Archit.  I.  i.  ii  In  the  border  countries  these  towers, 
commonly  called  Pele  towers,  are  very  usual.  1856  J.  C. 
BRUCE  Bttyeux  Tap.  Elucidated  ii.  36  The  ancient  'peel 
houses '  of  the  North  of  England.  1874  HARE  Story  qfjiry 
Life  (1900)  IV.  xvii.  258  An  occasional  peel-tower  stands 
like  a  milestone  of  history. 

Feel  (p*~l),  sb?  Forms  :  4-7  pele,  5-7  peele, 
5  -  peel,  (6  piele,  6-7  peale,  8-9  peal,  9  dial. 
pale).  0.  s,  9  dial.  pyle.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pele 
(mod.F.  pelle  shovel) :— L.  pala  spade,  shovel, 
baker's  peel.  Cf.  PALE  ^.3] 

1.  A  sliovel  or  shovel-shaped  implement:  now 
locally  or  dialectally  applied  to  a  fire-shovel,  and 
in  some  technical  uses  :  see  qnots. 

Some  of  the  early  quots  may  belong  to  2. 

14..  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  599/36  Pala— Item  dicitur 
latum  instrumentum  ferreum  ad  opus  ignis,  a  pele.  1572 
Wills  %  Inv.  N.  C._(Su«ees)  I.  349  The  Kitching.  One 


Tra-v.  Persia  81  This  Past  is  very  white.  . .  They  serve 
it  upon  little  Woodden  Peels  made  on  purpose.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  n.  9  Two  men  set  a  stirring  of 
it  with  wooden  peels.  1743  Land,  ft  Country  Brew.  iv. 
(ed.  2)  257  [They]  burn  it  12  Hours  into  aCoak.  .which  they 
break  and  divide  into  pretty  large  Pieces  with  an  Iron-Peal. 
1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  214  The  cream,  .may 
be  removed,  .into  an  open  vessel,  and  there  moved  by  hand 
with  a  stick  about  a  foot  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fixed 
a  sort  of  peal,  ..with  which  about  12  Ibs  of  butter  may  be 
separated  from  the  butter-milk  at  a  time.  1825  I.  NICHOL- 
SON Ope  rat.  Mechanic  360  At  the  top  of  the  table  is  a  large 
triangular  iron  peel  or  shovel,  with  its  fore  part  bearing  upon 
the  edge  of  the  table.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  Peel,.. in  popular 
use  m  America,  any  large  fire-shovel. 

2.  spec.  A  baker's  shovel,  a  pole  with  a  broad 
flat  disk  at  the  end  for  thrusting  loaves,  pies,  etc., 
into  the  oven  and  withdrawing  them  from  it. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Ciriity.  155  pis  boon  is  lich  to  &  pele 


a  pele.  1:1537  Thersites  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  424  The 
backster  of  Bal[d]ockbury  with  her  baking  peel.  1552 
HULOET,  Pile  for  an  ouen.  Loke  in  piele.  1596  Union  Inv. 
(1841)  2  On  iron  peale,  ij  searces,  j  great  bread  grate.  1614 
"  \ir  in.  ii,  A  notable  hot  T  ' 


when  hee  ply'd  the  peele.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m. 
85/2  A  Baker,  with  a  Peel  in  his  both  hands.  1750  W. 
LLIS  Country  Houseut.  75  Set  them  on  a  peal,  and  lay 


them  to  bake  at  the  oven's  mouth.  1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor 
Casterbr.  (1895)  310  (E.D.  D.)  Hearing  a  noise,  out  ran 
his  wife  with  the  oven  pyle.  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v., 
We  have  two  varieties  of  peels,  viz.  bread-peels  and  pie. 
peels.  1890  Cloucs.  Gloss.,  Pale,  or  Peel,  a  flat,  spade-shaped 
tool  used  by  bakers,  to  take  dishes,  etc.,  out  of  the  oven. 

3.  Printing.    A   T-shaped  instrument  used  to 
hang  up  damp  freshly  printed  sheets  to  dry. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxv.  F  i  He  Loads 
and  unloads  his  Peel  again  successively,  till  he  have  Hung 
up  the  whole  Heap.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  487  He 
takes  the  Handle  of  the  Peel  in  his  left  hand,  and  lays  the 
top  part  flat  down  upon  the  Heap.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Peel,.. a  printer's  tool  for  hanging  up  damp  printed 
sheets  on  a  line  to  dry. 

4.  The  blade  or  wash  of  an  oar.  U.  S. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Peel.. 3.  (Nautical.}  The  wash 
of  an  oar.  1890  WEBSTER,  Peel. .  Also,  the  blade  of  an  oar. 

5.  attrib.,  as  in  two-peel,  three-peel  machine,  sizes 
of  the  cutting-machine  in  biscuit-making ;  peel- 
end,  the  portion  of  a  biscuit-  or  cracker-machine 
beyond  the  cutter. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 

Peel  (pil),  J*.3  Also  6-7  peele,  (7  peil). 
See  also  PILL  jiM  [Appears  first  in  i6thc.,  as  a 
collateral  form  of  the  earlier  PILL  sb,^-  (still  widely 
used  in  the  dialects)  after  PEEL  v.1  (Cf.  also  OF. 
pel,  mod.F./«a»  skin,  rind,  peel  \-\s.pell-em  skin.] 

The  rind  or  outer  coating  of  any  fruit ;  esp.  in 
orange-,  lemon-,  citron-fed;  candied  peel,  the 
candied  rind  of  various  species  of  Citrus,  esp. 
the  citron,  used  as  a  flavouring  in  cookery  and 
confectionery. 

[i388ri8. .  :  see  PILL  sl>\ 

1583  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  II.  269  For  churned  milke  we 
gaue  them  bread  and  pomgranat  peeles,  wherewith  they  vse 
to  tanne  their  goats  skmnes  which  they  churne  withal!.  1611 
COTGR.,  follicule,..s.  huske,  hull,  peele,  or  skin  inclosing 
seed.  1615  [see  ORANGE-FEEL],  1672  Lemmon  peil  [see 
LEMON  si.*-  5).  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  1. 143  A  Nut, 
having  a  green  Bark  or  Peel.  /bid.  151  Candied  Orange  Peel. 
1861-80  MRS.  BEETON  Househ.  Managem.  §  1871  Ingre- 
dients . .  2  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  i  oz.  of  candied  peel . . ;  cut 
the  peel  into  neat  slices.  Ibid.  §  1878  Add  the  sugar,  peel, 
ginger,  spice,  and  treacle.  1875  EMERSON  Lett. ^Soc.  Aims 
viii.  192  The  rich  feed  on  fruits  and  game,— the  poor,  on  a 
watermelon's  peel. 

b.  Comb.,  as  peel-maker,  one  who  prepares 
candied  peel. 

1851  in  Illvstr.  Land.  News  5  Aug.  (1854)  119/3  Occupa- 
tions of  People. . .  Peel-maker. 

Feel,  si.*  Sc.  [Goes  with  PEEL  z/.2]  A  match, 
an  equal. 

1722  W.  HAMILTON  Wallace  vn.  ii,  In  time  of  peace,  he 
never  had  a  peel,  So  courteous  he  was,  and  so  genteel.  1813 
PICKEN  Poemsll.  131  (Jam.)  She  fuish  him  John  Gilpin,  nae 
sang  is  its  peil,  For  a  pattern  to  work  by.  1882  '  STRATHESK  ' 
More  Bits  xiv,  When  time  was  called,  the  numbers  on  each 
side  were  equal,  m  peels,  in  curling  phraseology. 

Peel,  sl>.5,  collateral  f.  PILLOW,  now  dial. 

Feel  (p»l),  z*-1  Forms :  (3  peolien),  4-5  pelen, 
-yn,  5-6  (9  Sc.)  pele,  6  peele,  piel,  6-8  Sc.  peil, 
(peill,  peile),  7  peal,  7-  peel.  [A  collateral  form 
of  PILL  ».l,  formerly  used  in  all  the  senses  of  the 
latter  ;  in  later  use,  in  Standard  English,  appropri- 
ated to  the  sense  '  decorticate '  and  uses  thence 
derived.  For  the  phonology  see  PILL  v.l  (It  seems 
possible  that  the  comparatively  modern  sense- 
differentiation  of  pill  and  pele,  peel,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  example  of  F.  piller  to 
pillage,  rob,  and  peler  to  deprive  of  hair,  to  strip 
of  skin,  to  ] 


I.  To  pillage,  rob. 

fl.  trans.  To  plunder,  pillage,  spoil,  rifle,  strip 
of  possessions  (a  person  or  place) ;  =  PILL  w.1  I. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2357  Certys  J?efte  ryjt 
wykked  ys  . .  Namly,  pore  men  for  to  pele  Or  robbe  or 
bete  with-oute  skyle.  Ibid.  6790  Lorde  !  how  shal  these 
robbers  fare  That  the  pore  pepyl  pelyn  ful  bare,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  693  What  seie  we  than  of  hem  that 
pelyn  &  don  extorcions  to  holy  chirche  ?  1450  Rolls  ofPtirlt. 
V.  204/2  Hit  [the  said  Isle]  hath  be  so  pelyd  and  oppressid. 
a  1600  Jok  Up-a-lands  Compl.  in  Evergreen  (1761)  I.  231 
Pure  Commons  presentlie  ar  peild.  1648  SVMMONS  Vind. 
Chas.  1 161  All  the  people,  .who  have  been  wrongedj  peeled 
and  oppressed.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  I,  Archlgallo.. 
by  peeling  the  wealthier  sort,  stuff'd  his  Treasury.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  §  n  Would  it  not  be  a  disagreeable 
Sight  to  see  an  honest  Man  peeled  by  Sharpers  ? 

t  b.  transf.   To  exhaust  or  impoverish  (soil) ; 
=  PILL  ».i  i  b.  Obs. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  I.  ix.  35  Oates  doe 
well  in  a  leane  dry  Clay,  though  they  peele  a  better  and 
prepare  a  moist. 

t2.  To  seize  or  take  by  violence  or  extortion ; 
to  make  a  prey  of;  =•  PILL  i/.l  3.  Obs, 

[c  1350-1618:  see  PILL  v.1  3.] 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  91  A  man  gais 


PEEL. 

to  the  were  for  covatis  to  pele  and  rub  guclis. 
(.outunyc.  (\V.  de  W.)  Aiij,  What  shall  than  profyte  thy 
good  - 


?  1507 


d  in  plateOr  poumli-sth.it  llum  of  the  people  pele?  1541 
UIJAI.L  Eras,,,.  Afiopl,.  280  b,  His  soudiours. . picled  all  that 
euer  thci  could  fyngre, 

II.  To  decorticate,  strip. 

3.  To  strip  (anything)  of  its  natural  integument 
or  outer  layer,  as  an  orange,  potato,  or  the  like  of 
its  skin  or  rind,  a  tree  of  its  bark;  to  remove  the 
peel  of;  =  PILL  z/.l  5. 
[1115-1879:  see  PiLLf.i's.J 

1-1430  /'.TO  Cookery-bks.  8  Take  oynonys  and  schrede  hem, 

and  pele  hem.    1461  in  fine/late  Priory  (Surtees)  95  To  fele 

pele,  occupie,  and  carie  away  wod  and  barke.    1464  Mann  * 

ffiMMM.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  280  Roste  an  egge  hard  and  pele  it. 

1698  b  ROGER  I- or.  129  An  Herb  that  can  be  peeled  in  the 

same  manner  as  Hemp  with  us.    1747  MKS.  GLASSE  Cookery 

ii  1  o  dress  Potatoes.    Boil  them ..  then  peel  them.    1799  G 

'iHTn  La°grat<lr3>  I-  263  A  sweet  apple,  peeled  and  cut. 

isee  OEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  Introd.,The  basket-maker  peeling 

i?^'x?W;Wand^'-n, the  sunsh-ne.     1877  BRYANT  Planting 

of  Apple-tree  v,  Girls . .  Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage-hearth 

b.  Usually  peel  off:  To  strip  off  or  pare  off 

(skin,  bark,  etc.) ;   =  PILL  z/.l  5  b. 

[^1440-1604:  see  PILL  t/.'  5  b] 

i573-«o  BARET^A/.  P  358  To  Pill  off,  or  rather  peele,  as 
It  were  to  pull  off  the  skin,  rinde,  or  the  barke  of  a  tree 

t'hf'fiVnH      fEil;  tr'  rh.n<"<"'*  Trm.  I.  124  They  peal  off 

Rind   of  them,   then   cut   them    into    quarters       i7« 

!  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  154  They  peeled  it  off 

!?!5cvm  fmet.as  they  had  occasion.    1790  Trans.  Soc. 

A  nt     ,       27  ^arth  that  has  been  peeled  and  burnt.     1897 

r,    n    if  '       i  *?'/'  IV;  "6  The  thickened  capsule  cannot 

readily  be  peeled  from  the  surface  of  the  liver. 

c.  To  make  or  form  by  peeling  ;   =  PILL  v  1  «  c 
1885  HIDI.E  (R.V.)  Gen.  xxx.  37  And%cob  took  him  rods 


618 

agree  what  it  meant.    1814  SCOTT  Ktdgauntlet  ch  x  I  an 
not  a  person  to  pack  or  ped  with  JacobUcs  '     *" 

b.  reel  and  poll :  see  TILL  i*.'  7. 

*if  n1'  V'\  ^  AIso  8~9  »e»l.  9  Peil.  [Goes 
with  PEEL  si*  :  origin  unascertained.]  /ra»f  To 
equal,  to  match. 

£7uLfl1?,  C°%f-  A™!'"-*ft*U  62  When  Ardrose 

'/      ?          "°l    "*  P*3'  ^      lfaS  JAMIESON.  To 


Peel-crow,  obs.  variant  of  PILCBOW. 
Peele,  obs.  form  of  PEAL,  PKEL,  PELL  sb  1 
Peeled  (p«ld),///.a.    [f.  PHL  ».i  + -M>  1.   See 
also  PILLED.] 

1.  Stripped  of  possessions,  plundered,  reduced  to 
destitution.     (Now  as_/f,f.  of  3  or  4.) 

peiht  gUittoun,  air  to  Hilhouse.  1560  ROLLA'ND  Crt\'°nus 
iv.  07;!  *  or  laik  of  pith  he  is  sa  puir  and  peild.  1659  GAUDEN 
tears  ofCH,  355  The  indigent  and  peeled  Clergy.  1847 
ms  (1857)  136  Is  thy  land  peeled  thy  realm 


PEELING. 

2.  One  who  pecli,  strips,  or  pares  off  the  skin 
or  nnd  of  frmt,  the  baric  of  trees,  etc.  ;  also  ,n 
instrument  or  machine  for  peeling 


- 

cinnamon    were  liable  to  be  flogged. 


528/1  The  [coflee]  beans  agafn  thoroughly  driedTnd  the 
parchment  skin  removed  by  a  'peeler  ' 

b.  Sc.  and  north.  Jrel.  A  name  given  to  a  crab 
when  it  peels  or  casts  its  shell  or  '  peel  ' 


about  to 


CTaW'fish-  "«eh 


d.  To  bare  (land)  of  its  herbage,  as  by  shaving 
otf,  cutting  down,  or  eating  down  crops,  etc  close 
to  the  ground  ;  =  PILL  z/.l  5  d. 

['555-'903 :  see  PILL  p.1  5  d.] 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  107  His  pastures  and 
clover  crops  were  peeled  to  the  earth. 

4.  intr  Of  trees,  animal  bodies,  etc.:  To  become 
bare  of  bark,  skin,  etc. ;  to  cast  the  epidermis  (as 
after  a  fever).  Of  skin  or  bark :  To  become  de- 
tached, scale  off.  Also  b.  To  admit  of  being 
peeled  or  barked.  =  PILL  z/.l  6. 

\c  1000-1886 :  see  PILL  v.  6.] 

off"™  S/R  T-.,HERB'?IiT  Trae.  183  The  rinde  or  skin  peeles 
)ff  most  easily.     1641  BEST  farm.   Sks.  (Surtees)  is  A 
meanes  to  male  them  peele  better.    ,,ii  SW,"T Toft  o/ 
Oulfj  36   Against  whose   torrent  while   he   swims    The 
golden  scurf  peels  off  his  limbs.     ,837  DICKENS  AfetZ  xix 
1  his  ,s  delightful . .  I '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  skin  ofwhie 
ntenance  was  rapidly  peeling  off  wiih  exposure 
xared  i     !        TVNOALL  (,/«.  i.  xx.  ,43  Its  outer  surface 

:ared  to  be  peeling  off  like  a  crust.      ----- 
sunburnt,  and  my  face  is  peeling. 
6.  intr.  or  absol.    To  take  off  one's  clothes  or 
outer  garments;    to  strip,  as  in  preparation  for 
some  exercise.     (Orig.  a  term  of  pugilism;   later 
athletics ;  now  slang  or  colloq.) 


t-i'k'in5-  G".°SE,  •°"r''  Vulg.T.,  Peel,lo  strip:  allusion  to  the 
xvi   He  be™"'    ""V/™*     J«>9  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay 

SHEfft^ffPveSeSS 

en  which  could  have  authorized  Phryne  to 


2.  Deprived  or  bereft  of  hair,  bald ;  tonsured  • 

=  PlLL'.D  ppl.  a.  2. 
[1386-1681 :  see  PILLED///.*,  i.] 

C14JO  HENRYSON  Three  aeia  Powys  Poems  (ed.  Laing) 
31  So  sail  ye  ly  ilk  ane  with  peilit  powys.     »»  DOUGL 
f"'"  *»'•  Pcro1'  33  Vpgois  the  bak  wyth  hir  jSlft  leddenn 
flycht.     15,1  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  30 Piel'dPriest,  doo}st 
hou  command  me  to  be  shut  out  ?  loolJRQUHART  Rabelais 
J.  xi,  He.  .cared  as  little  for  the  peele^as  for  the  shaven. 
O.  Worn    threadbare,   as   a   garment;     bare    of 
pasture  or  herbage,  as  ground,  b.  transf.  Beggarly 
mean,  wretched.     (Cf.  BALD  a.  4,  6.) 

a  1510  DUNBAR  Petition  of  Gray  Horse  Poems  Ixi    ,8 
Pasiouris  that  ar  plane  and  Jeild.    c  ,530  RECEDE Play 
wit  jSe.  etc  (Shaks.  Soc.) 63  We  have  so  manye  lasshes  to 
erne  this  peelde  song*.  That  I  wyll  »ot  lye  to  y^u  ^w  and 
then  among.    1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  ,,7  Pynd  and 
puir  like  onv  peild  tramort.     1581  PETTIE  CMU&J  Civ 
Cow  ,,  (1586)  88  b,  Some  rich  Gentlemen,  .goe  wUha  p«ld 
threed  bare  cloke  on  their  backe.     16.5  LI!LE  Du  Bar/as, 
A  "3  'he  mount  of  Emeraudes  which  is  very  high,  bare 
and  peel  d,  without  any  herbe  or  tree  growing  therein. 
*.  Stripped  of  skin,  bark,  rind,  etc.;  decorticated 
excoriated.  [i38a-i8a8 :  see  PILLED  ppL  a.  4.] 

i7?S.BKADLEV  FOM.  Diet.  II.  7  F  ij/2  Compotes  of  peel'd 

Verjuice.     1799  J  ROBERTSON  Arric.  Perth  3^3  This  peeled 

[oak]    copse-wood    makes   excellent   fuel.      1848    LYTTON 

Harold  vn.  v,  Each  had  had.  .his  '  white  palacTof  peeled 

willow  wands.     1894  K.  GRAHAME  Pagan  P.  22  Pleksures 

of  the  mind  whereof,  .the  men  of  muscle  and  peeled  faces 

are  only  just  beginning  to  taste.     1894  Northumbld.  Gloss., 

U     f  *""'  a  trec  branch  stripped  of  its  bark. 

D.  Jig.  Uf  the  eyes:  Open,  on  the  alert:  in  phr. 

to  keep  (one  s)  eyes  peeled.    U.  S.  colloq. 

**?*,  Fu  M'  C«A»TOIID  Dr.  Claudius  viii, '  Keep  your  eve 
peeled  there,  will  you?1  the  Duke  shouted  1880  FARMKR 
A,,,er,canhms,  To  keep  one's  eyes  feelcd,  ..to  kee>  a  sharp 
look  out ;  to  be  careful.  A  variation  of  •  lo  keep  one's  eye? 
skinned  .  loot  Munsey's  Mag.  XXIV.  568/1,  I  kept  m 
eyes  peeled,  But  I  didn't  see  hef  in  the  afternoon  crowd 
O.  In  the  following  passage  scattered  and  peeled 
is  a  doubtful  translation  ;  but  the  expression  has 
become  a  literary  commonplace,  peeled  being 
vaguely  associated  with  one  or  more  of  the  senses 
above. 

1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xviii.  2  Goe  yee  swift  messengers  to  a 
nation  scattered  and  peeled  \,narg.  Or,  outspread  and 
fol'sh?d;  ^.convulsametdilacetatam;  1382  WYCLIF  a 
to-pullid  and  torn;  ,388  drawun  up  and  to-rent;  535 
COVERDALE  a  desperate  and  pylled  folke;  1885  R  y  to 
\3££?  w-J""1  smooth  ('»<"«••  Or,  dragged  away  and 
?t**  «*~  ?'  I73*  BERKELEY  Serm.  to  S.  P.  G.  Wits. 

;.24!i  •    cy ,lay.  under  the  c""-se  of  God,. .peeled  and 
cattered  in  a  fnr(.ian  Un/i      ....  \i/-^.         .  j j^  ..  ,?. 


f   ii.— V*  (,Prlw)-  A  nickname  given  to  members 
i    the    Irish    constabulary,   founded    under   the 
secretaryship  (i8ia-i8)   of  Mr.   (afterwards  Sir) 
Robert  Peel ;  hence  subsequently  also  to  policemen 
in  England  :  see  quot.  1858.     See  Bonuf  2. 

1817  GEN.  MATHEW  in  Par!.  Deo.  1386  The  Irishman 
was  fiable  to  be  carried  off  without  a  momenV'  warni™  by 

Peelerf  "SSTs^L^ ^^' ^  ""  "- 

must  not  make  the  Peelers  unpopular,  1 


Alt.  Locke  xxxv,  He's  jjone  for  a  peeler  "an 
a  search  warrant  to  break  open  the  door.  1858  AnwCW? 
2nd  Suppl.  404/1  Mr.  Peel,  as  Home  SecretaVy,  introduced 
T^n  n=w  Metropolitan  Police  Act  [1829)  which  provided 
London  with  its  efficient  body  of  •  Peelers  ',  subject  to  the 
Home  Office,  in  lieu  of  the  old  '  Charlies  '.  1881  •  RITA  ' 
My  Lady  Coyuette  xvi,  The  peelers  ain't  after  him! 

Peeler  •'.  local.  [Origin  unknown.]  In  Kent  • 
An  iron  bar  used  for  drilling  holes  for  hop-poles 
or  wattles. 

^  if'  1B°XS  Ar'C,-  K^"t'  (I8'3)  56  A  *"&  iron  Peeler  to 

nake  holes  in  the  land  for  the  [hop]  poles  costs  6-   or  r 

,805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  I.  45  Hop-pe'eler  — 
The  peeler  is  made  use  of  for  forming  holes  for  the  hop-poles 

.Peel-garlic :  see  PILGARI.IC. 

Peeling  (pMirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  PKEL  z/.l  +  -I.NO  I 
aee  also  PILLING  vbl.  so.] 

1.  The  action  of  PEEL  z/.l,  in  its  various  senses, 
t  a.  Plundering,  spoliation,  robbery    Obs 

['35o^i6»7:  see  PILLING  vU.  si.] 

I-.LL  Pre-em.  Parl.  ii  This  illegal  peeling  of  the 
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scattered  Tn'a' foTeignland"",,^' WE^L^^r^A-Tw 

m   Overton    Evangel.    Revival  ix.    (,886)    ,62    A    people 

Battered  and  peeled  and  trodden  under  foot.    ,781  COWPER 

Heaven  spared  not  us,  Peeled,  scattered, 


b.  The  stripping  or  removal  of  bark,  rind,  skin 
or  external  layer. 

barkVtne  f  "T  C"'"K?V  Scot'  ''  27'  Thc  P*1'"^  of  «he 
n.  788/1  Workmen  employ'd  in  peeling  of  the  Cinnamon 

1805  toRSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  (1806)  III.  353  Some  pe. 

m  barking  trees    .  peeled  many  of  them  down  to  the  ground' 

This.. is.. called  peeling  below  the  axe. 
c.  The  coming  off  of  bark,  skin,  etc. ;  esp.  the 

scaling  off  of  skin  after  fever. 
1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Barb's  Phancr.  554  The  peeline 

°ff  and  decay  of  the  outermostlaye.s.     ^Allbut^Sys^ 

Med.n.  i?0  The  patient's  release  will  be  dependent  on  the 

end  of  peeling. 

d-  The  putting  off  of  clothes ;  stripping,  colloq. 
1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xvii,  The  operation  of  feeling 


c'  :  To  show  > 


t6.    Phrases,  a.    To  pack  and  (or)  feel  ,1  to  pack 
U°r  * 


,.  " — ijr,       -""J  J~  «*Ai-ivt[viie.  f^ay-aa~t'n  In 

"  ~j  "  '  i  j  j  -3  The  harmless  vassalls  . .  are  then  scattered 
and  peeled,  driven  hither  and  thither,  and  mercilessly  killed 
J'g.  a?*  Daily  News  ^  Mar.  3/5  The  utter  rout  of  the 
Keactionanes  has  made  the  peeled  and  wasted  remnant  that 
remain  utterly  incapable  of  hindering  the  work. 

Hence  Pee  ledness  (also  pielde-). 
,i,I58(?  ,IJOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Escorchrurc  du  sure 
the  pieldenesse  of  the  scale.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit 
"•D43  ,om  a  disease,  scab  and  peelednesse. 
Feeler  l  (pflai).  Forms:  4-5  peler,  5-6 -our, 
-O-WT,  6  Sc.  pelor,  pellour,  peiler,  pieller,  peal- 
ler,  7  pieler,  6-  peeler,  [f.  PEEL  z/.l  +  -EB  1 
.See  also  FILLER.] 

tl.  Aplunderer,  spoiler, robber, thief;  =  PILLEB 1 1 
a  1351  MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  ii.  15  Now  haue  bai,  be 

(Rolls!  fi  6  T^UL  /t36  iiM£«e-  £*f  ^  St?tS 

M,°I™   " '  f5i,%!se  fa'*;  coloured  pelours,  Called  off 


rW;  .  i-  "*  '°     ow  ta'  'ow,    oy 

pe  or,  gat  thy  paikis.  «  i  j,o  -  Poems  xviii.  ,  2  Than  every 
I I.elour  and  purspyk  Sayfs,  Land  war  bettir  warit  on  S 
IS3S  LYNDESAY  batyre  2469  Put  thir  thrie  pellours  into 
pressoun  strang.  1545  JOVE  Exf.  Dan.  xi.  AA  vij  b  A  vv  e 
couetouse  extortioner  and  pieller  of  the  people.  ,608  TOPSFI  , 
£3£rf£SS  639  Apofiodorus,  the  TLef.Tieler  and 
spoiler  of  the  Cassaudrines. 

b.  A  plant  that  robs  or  impoverishes  the  soil 
1573  TCSSF.R  Husb.  (1878)  49  Graie  wheat  is  the  grosest, 
. .  an3  a  peeler  of  ground.  ^  MORTIMBR  llusb.  (S«)  I. 
152  Hemp.. as  tis  esteemed  a  Peeler  of  Land,  'tis  best  lo 
sow  it  upon  I  ands  that  are  rank.  ,744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod. 
?"?*'•"<''»•  U.  I.  38  All  the  oat  tribe  are  great  peelers  or 
robbers  of  the  goodness  of  the  earth. 


n  V-          ,.        f  xv' e  operaton  o  fitting 
was  all  'I"?  while  going  on  amongst  the  gingham'oated 
gentry.     ,879  Da.ly  New,  7  Apr.  3/2  The  process  of '  peel- 
?   had  to  be  gone  through.  All  outer  garments  were  soon 
taken  on,  and . .  deposited  on  board  the  umpire's  steamer 

e.  feeling  and  polling :  see  PILLINO  vbl.  sb.  I  b. 
2   concr.    That  which   is  peeled  or  peels  off- 
a  strip  of  bark,  etc. ;  esp.  the  rind,  skin,  or  outer 
layer  of  fruits  or  roots,  which  is  peeled  off  when 
they  are  prepared  for  food. 

IS97  A.  to.  tr.  Guillemeau!  Fr.  Chirurg.  tMi  Con- 
serve of  Roses,  Marmalade,  Citron  peelinges  1688  R 
HOLME  Armoury  ii.  85/1  The  rind,  peeling,  or  skin  of  any 
Fruit.  ,7,6  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xiv.  260  Boil  the  peeling 
of  the  apples  and  the  cores  in  some  fair  water  i8» 
MARRYAT  N.  Forster  x,  A  kid  of  potato-peelings.  1880 
C..R.  MARKHAM  Perm.  Bark  461  The  outer  bark  comes  off 
..in  thin  silvery  peelings. 

fb.  spec.  A  thin  skin  or  fabric  formerly  used 
as  a  dress  material.  Obs. 

fi6ii  COTGR,  Canefin,..M  outward  thinne,  and  white 
pilling,  of  a  dressed  sheepes  skin.]  1693  Lond.  Gat.  No. 
2837/4  A  white  Peeling  Mantua  flowered,  lined  with  Green 
Pa^ask.  1693  SOUTHERNS  Maid's  last  Prayer  in.  iii.  3, 
J  did  but  stay  to  chuse  some  white  Peeling  for  a  pair  of 
Breeches.  1769  Dublin  Mercury  !6-i9  Sept.  2/2  Cardinal 
silks,  sarsnets,  peelings,  and  Persians. 

o.  The  name  of  a  variety  of  apple.  ?  Obs. 

1676  WORUDGK  Cyder  (1691)  aio  The  Peeling  is  a  very 
good  lasting  apple.  1731  BAILEY  (cd.  5),  Peeling,  a  lasting 
i)0rt  of  Apple  that  makes  excellent  Cyder. 


loosened  and  pried  away  from  the  wood.  1884  IHa.  Suppl., 
Peelingaxt,  a  double-bitted  axe  used  in  barking  trees.  1887 
Daily  News  3  Nov.  5/3  Another  member  of  the  family  . . 
had  had  the  fever  and  was  in  the  'peeling  stage  '. 
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PEEP. 


Feeling  (priig),///.  a.  [f.  PEEL  z>.i  +  -INGZ. 
See  also  PILLING  ///.  a.]  That  peels,  in  the  senses 
of  the  vb. 

1897  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  VIII.  No.  31.  219 
Patches  of  a  peeling  and  desquamating  psoriasis  on  his 
left  hand  and  arm.  1900  Ibid.  XI.  No.  41.  61  Peeling 
patches  in  the  palms  being  coincident  with  papules.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  13  Sept.  8/1  The  decorative  beauty  of  the 
leaves  and  the  peeling  stems. 

Peelite  (prlsit).  [See  -ITE  *.]  In  British 
politics,  A  name  given  to  those  Conservatives  who 
sided  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  introduced  his 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  in  1846, 
and  who  continued  for  some  years  to  form  a  group 
intermediate  between  the  Protectionist  Tories  and 
the  Liberals,  to  the  latter  of  whom  most  of  them 
at  length  united  themselves.  So  Pee'lism. 

•&*&Ecclesiologist  XIV.4I  His  views  are  moderately  Con- 
servative :  in  fact  he  is  an  ecclesiological  Peelite.  1858 
TROLLOPS  Dr.  Thome  i,  There,  .was  a  taint  of  Peelism  in 
the  latter  [the  western  moiety  of  the  County],  1895  Edin. 
Rev.  July  266  The  Peelites . .  were  soon  merged  indistinguish- 
ably  in  the  Liberal  party. 

Peell,  obs.  form  of  PELL  sbl 

Feen  (PHI),  sh.  dial.,  techn.)  and  U.S.  Also  7 
pen,  9  pean,  pene.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  app. 
a  northern  and  Sc.  form  of  PANE  sb$t  perh.  influ- 
enced in  form  by  PEEN  z>.  But  cf.  Norw.  pen9 
pxnn  *  the  hinder  sharpened  part  of  a  hammer ' 
(Aasen),  referred  by  some  to  Sw.  dial.  peny  pan 
(Rietz),  Da.  peen  fine,  neat  (?  orig.  '  thin ').]  The 
sharp  or  thin  end  of  a  hammer-head,  opposite  to 
the  face ;  =  PANE  sb$ 

1683  MOXON  Mech,  Exerc,^  Printings.  p  20  The  Hammer 
..hath  no  Claws  but  a  Pen.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
321/2  Smiths.  .Hammers  have  no  claw  or  slit  in  the  Pen,  as 
those  that  are  for  drawing  out  of  Nails.  Ibid,y  The  Pen  is 
the  small  end  of  [a  hammer].  1825  JAMIESON,  Peen,  the 
sharp  point  of  a  mason's  hammer.  1881  [see  PANE  sb$\. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Peen  vb.,  Striking  regularly  all  over 
with  the  peen  of  a  hammer.  1900  in  Eng,  Dial.  Diet,  from 
Sc.  and  north.  Counties. 

b.  Comb.t  as  peen-end  (of  a  hammer);  peen- 
ended  adj.  (hammer) ;  peeu-hammer,  a  hammer 
having  a  peen  or  sharpened  end;  a  shoemaker's 
hammer. 

1883  Harper's  Mag,  Mar.  558/1  The  differences  between 
peen-hammers  and  bush-hammers. 

Feeii,  peiie,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  of  Norse 
origin :  cfT  Ihre  Sw.  ps&na  zet  en  ting  to  extend  or 
beat  out  in  length  and  breadth ;  Sw.  dial.  (Rietz) 
penatpdnat  e.  g.  pdna  ut  jarnet  to  beat  iron  thin, 
to  hammer  out  in  length  and  breadth ;  Da.  dial. 
(Molbech)  pene,  psene,  pene  ud  to  beat  out ;  Norw. 
dial.  (Ross)  penna,  p&nne  nut  to  hammer  out  flat.] 
trans.  To  beat  thin  with  a  hammer,  to  hammer  out. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEnei$\\\.  xL  72  The  sickyr  helmis  penis 
and  forgis  out.  Ibid.  vin.  Prol.  03  Sum  penis  furth  a  pan 
boddum  to  prent  fals  plakkis.  Ibid.  vnr.  vii.  128  The  glow- 
and  irne  to  well  and  peyne  anon.  [In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from 
Shetland  and  Orkney,  Cumbld.,  N.  E.  Lane.;  in  Westmld. 
and  N.  Yorksh.,  as  a  shoemaker's  term,  *  to  beat  the  edge 
of  a  sole  with  the  peen  of  the  hammer '.] 

Peeng,  variant  of  PING,  sound  of  a  Imllet. 
1890  Illustr.  Loud.  News  Christm.  No.  2/3  The  high 
soprano  '  peeng '  of  a  small  hail  of  Minie  bullets. 

I*eenge  (pt'ndg) ,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
pinge.  [Formed  perh.  on  ivhinge,  under  the 
influence  vi peep,  peek ^  peevish,  or  the  like.]  intr. 
To  whine,  complain  in  a  whining  voice. 

?!$..  in  Evergreen  (1824)  I.  51  A  Bytand  Ballat  on  warlo 
Wives,  That  gar  tbair  Men  live  pinging  Lives.  1791  J. 
LEARMONT  Poems  377  The  unhappy  ne'er  shall  peenge  to 
me  in  vain.  181$  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxix,That  useless  peenging 
thing  o'  a  lassie  there  at  Ellangowan.  1825  BROCKETT 
A'".  C.  Gloss,,  Peenging,  Pinging,  uttering  feeble,  frequent 
and  somewhat  peevish  complaints.  *  A  peenging  bairn  '—a 
whining  cbild.  1900  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Scotland 
and  Northumb. 

Peeoy  (pfjo'i).  Sc,  Alsopeeoye,peeoe,pioy(e, 
pee-o-ie,  pyowe.  A  boy's  firework,  consisting  of 
a  small  cone  of  damp  gunpowder,  which  is  lighted 
at  the  top ;  also  called  a  *  spitting  devil '. 

i8aa  GALT  Provost  xxvi,  He  was  apt  to  puff  and  fiz,  and 
go  off  with  a  pluff  of  anger  like  a  pipye.  1825  JAMIESON, 
Peeoy,  pioye,  peepe,  s.,  a  small  quantity  of  moistened  gun- 
powder,  formed  into  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  kindled  at  the 
top.  1886  A.  STEWART  Remin,  Dun fer inline  62  Pee-o-ies 
made  of  wet  powder  kneaded  into  a  paste  in  the  hand.  1889 
STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  ii.  22  Chapping  at  the  man's  door, 
.  .and  puttin'  poother  in  his  fire  and  pee-oys  in  his  window. 

Peep  (p*p),  sbl  Forms  :  5  pepe,  5-6  Sc.  peip, 
6-7  peepe,  7-  peep.  [f.  PEEP  z/.1] 

I.  1.  An  imitation  or  representation  of  the 
feeble  shrill  sound  made  by  young  birds,  mice,  etc. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ivii,  Now,  suete  bird,  say  ones  to 
me  'pepe',  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  xlv.  364  (Add.  MS.)  The 
Gate  come  beside,  and  herde  the  mouse  Crie  in  the  barme, 
pepe  !  pepe  !  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  n.  (Town  <$•  C. 
Mouse)  xxi,  How  fair  ye  sister?  Cry  peip,  quhair  euer  ye 
be  I  1636  PRYNNE  Unbish,  Tim.  Ep.  (1661)  26  As  a  Poppet, 
which  springeth  up  and  down,  and  cryeth  peep,  peep.  1822 
LAMB  Ella  Ser.  i.  Praise  Chimney sw,,  Their  little  pro- 
fessional notes  sounding  1  ike  the  peep-peep  of  a  young  sparrow. 
1825  JAMIESON  s.v.,  'He  darna  play  Jeep  ,  he  dare  not 
let  his  voice  be  heard.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  91  Then 
the  hedge-sparrows,  .cry  '  peep-peep  '  mournfully. 


II.  sb.  2.  A  name  for  this  sound;  a  cheep  or 
faint  squeak.  Now  arch,  or  local. 

£-1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  xm.  {Frog  <$•  Mouse)  i,  Scho 
[the  mouse]  ran,  cryand  with  mony  pietious  peip.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEntis  vi.  v.  106  The  todir  ansueris  with  a  petuus 
peip.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Epigr.  \.  xxviii,  I  neuer  heard.. 
So  muche  as  one  peepe  of  one  mouse.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser. 
Story  vi,  The  first  faint  peep  that  should  announce  the 
senior  chick. 

f3.  A  fancy  name  for  a  company  or  brood  of 
chickens.  Obs.  rare. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  Fvij,  A  Pepe  of  chykennys. 

4.  A  popular  name  of  certain  birds. 

tft«  A  young  cock.  Obs.  b.  U.  S.  A  name  given  to 
several  species  of  sandpiper ;  also  to  a  species  of  rail,  Rallus 
carolinus,  c.  A  local  name  of  the  Meadow-pipit. 

a.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  311/1  A  Cock  first  [called] 
a  Peep. 

b.  1794  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  168  Peep,  Rallus  Carolines. 
1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  27  July,  A  '  Peep '  is  a  very  abject 
and  idiotic  little  bird  found  in  New  England. . .  He  is  given 
to  staggering  about  in  an  imbecile  and  helpless  manner. . . 
The.. New  England  mind.. has  long  since  endorsed  the 
locution  '  as  tight  as  a  peep  ',  to  express  an  utter  state  of 
tipsification.    1873  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  in.  Prel.  77  The 
plover,  peep,  and  sanderling.    1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  "jo?. 

0.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  45  Meadow  Pipit 
(A  nt/ins pratensis). . .  Peep  ( Forfar.) . 

Peep  (p/p),  sb?  Also  6  pype,  6-7  peepe. 
[f.  PEEP  z/.2] 

1.  An  act  of  peeping;  a  look  or  glance  as  through 
a  narrow  aperture  or  from  concealment ;   a  surrepti- 
tious, furtive,  or  peering  glance. 

1730  SWIFT  Traulns  n.  33  Hence  that  wild  suspicious 
peep,  Like  a  rogue  that  steals  a  sheep.  1784  COWPER  Task 
iv.  779  He  contrives  A  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no 
more.  1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  T,  Twining  10  July, 
When  I  come  to  town  I  shall  never  get  a  peep  at  you. 
1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  iv,  Snawley  ..  took  another 
peep  at  the  little  boy  on  the  trunk.  1852  MRS.  STOWE 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xix.  172  You've  only  seen  a  peep  through 
the  curtain.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab\\\.  124  The  nearer  gorge 
..afforded  a  magnificent  peep. 

b.  Jig.  Said  esp.  of  the  first  appearance  of  day- 
light, as  i&peep  of  dawn,  of  the  morning^  PEEP  OP 
DAT.     Also,  A  tiny  speck  of  light. 

1530  PALSGR.  804/1  At  daye  pype,a/a/j/V dujour.  1579 
FENTON  Guicciard.  xm.  (1599)608  He  came  by  the  peepe  of 
the  morning  to  the  top  of  the  mountaine.  1616  LANE  Contn. 
Sgr.'s  T.  viii.  101  From  morninges  peepe  till  high  midd 
noone.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  98  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the 
peep  of  dawn.  1882  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  246 
There  was  no  light.,  but  a  little  peep  from  a  lamp. 

c.  =  PEEP-BO.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  423  When  Satan  makes  nice 
with  men  . .  He  plays  at  peep  with  them,  that  he  may  make 
them  more  earnest  to  follow  him.  1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
(cited  from  N.  W.  Derbyshire). 

2.  transf.  a.   A  small  aperture,      b.  A  crevice 
for  looking  through ;  spec,  the  slit  in  the  leaf-sight 
of  a  rifle:  swpeeg-sight  in  4.     o.  dial.  An  eye. 

a  1825  Balankin  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  iv.  xciii.  (1886)  323/1 
At  the  sma  peep  of  a  window  Balankin  crap  in.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Peept  an  eye.  Somerset. 

f  3.  A  mode  of  cheating  at  dice  :  see  quot.  Obs. 

1711  PUCKLE  Club  22  Gamesters  have  the  top,  the  peep, 
eclipse,  thumbing,  Note.  Shaking  the  dice  so  forward  in  the 
box,  that  by  an  apparent  face,  they  know  when  to  clap  down, 
so  as  to  throw  the  reverse. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  [some  of  these  are  from  the 
verb-stem,  PEEP  z/.2]  :  peep  by -play,  -glass ,  -stone; 
peep  hawk  (dial.),  a  kestrel;  peep  nicking- 
machine :  see  quot. ;  peep-sight,  a  backsight  for 
rifles  with  a  peep  for  bringing  the  foresight  into 
line  with  the  object  aimed  at :  see  2  b. 

1659  R.  WILDE  Poems  (1870)  10  Dark-lantern  language, 
and  his  *jpeep  by-play.  1892  LUMSDEN  Sheep-head  196 
Can  ye  wi  thy  *peep-glass  explore  The  all  eterne?  1880 
Antrim  #  Down  Gloss.,  *Peep  hawk,  the  kestrel.  1884 
KNIGHT  Mech.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Peep  Nicking-Machine}  a 
special  gun  tool  which  forms  tbe  peep  in  the  leaf  of  a  rifle 
sight.  1881  GREENER  Gun  151  An  elevating  Vernier  *peep- 
sight  attached  to  the  stock  of  the  rifle. 

Peep,  sb$    Early  form  of  PIP  j£.2 

Peep(p^p),^.1  Now  arch,  or  local.  Forms:  5-6 
pepe,  o  Sc.  peip,  6-7  peepe,  (6  pyep,  8-9  piep), 
7-  peep.  [Late  ME./^-w,  which  began  c  1400  to 
take  the  place  of  the  earlier  pipe-n^  pype-n,  found 
in  same  sense  a  1250  (see  PIPE  z*.1)  =  OF.  piper 
(I2thc.  in  Godef.  Compl.):  cf.  L.  pipdre,  also 
pipiare^  ptpiret  It.  pipare  and  pipiare^  all  said  of 
birds,  also  F.  pipier,  l  ptpier  to  peepe,  cheepe,  or 
pule,  as  a  young  bird  in  the  neast'  (Cotgr.)  Cf. 
also  Du. ,  LG.,  mod.Ger.  piepen,  Lith.  pypti^  Czech 
ptpati,  in  same  sense ;  also  Gr.  TrfTroy,  L.  pipio 
a  young*peeping'  bird,  Ger.piepvogel*t  all  of  echoic 
origin.  Pepe(ntpeept  corresponds  in  vowel  to  F. 
ptpier,  but  whether  connected  with  it,  or  indepen- 
dently formed  in  Eng.,  is  not  clear  :  see  PIPE  z'.1] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  the  weak  shrill  sound  proper 
to  young  birds,  mice,  and  some  kinds  of  frogs ;  to 
cheep,  chirp,  squeak. 

^1403  LYDG.  Temple  ofGlas  180  Maydens  Bung  of  age, 
That  pleined  sore  with  peping  &  with  rage,  a  1530  KEY- 
WOOD  Love  (Brandl)  108  Were  it  but  a  mouse,  lo,  sholde  pepe 
in  your  ere.  1552  HULOET,  Pyep  like  a  chycken,  crane,  or 
fawcon,/z>w.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  72  The  yonge 
larkes  . .  peping  and  chirping  about  their  mother.  1601 


HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  298  By  the  20  day  ..  ye  shall  heare  the 
chick  to  peepe  within  the  verie  shell.  16x1  BIBLE  Isa.  x.  14 
There  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth, 
or  peeped  [1885  R.  K  chirped].  1648-78  HEXHAM,  Piepen 
als  een  mitys,  to  Peep  like  a  mous.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To/VV/, 
to  cry  like  a  chicken.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  378/2 
A  brood  of  chickens  peeped  in  a  coop  in  one  corner. 
1885  Scribner's  Mag.  XXX.  730/1  Sometimes  a  nest  of 
young  chimney-swallows  . .  would  fall  upon  the  hearth, 
'  pieping '  for  human  sympathy. 

f  b.  To  sound  shrilly ;  said  of  music.   Obs. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  361  Proportion  sounding  dulcest, 
hard  I  peip. 

2.  transf.  Of  persons,  etc.:  To  speak  in  a  weak, 
querulous,  shrill  tone ;  to  squeak  ;  to  '  sing  small  *. 
(Chiefly  contemptuous.) 

c  1550  LYNDESAY  Pedder  Cojfeis  23  Peipand  peurly  with 
peteouss  graniss.  1570  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  (ed.  2)  1904/1  Frier 
Bucknham.  .was  so  dashed,  that  neuer  after  he  durst  peepe 
outof the  Pulpitagaynst  M.  Latymer.  ifiix  BIBLE/.KZ.  viii.  19 
Wizards  that  peepe  [/?.  V.  chirp]  and  that  mutter.  1625  B. 
JONSON  Staple  ofN.  n.  i,  O,  the  only  oracle  That  ever  peep'd 
or  spake  out  of  a  doublet.  1736  Disc.  Witchcraft  12  These 
Oraclers,  when  they  pretended  to  receive  Answers  from  the 
Dead,  would  piep  like  Chickens.  1737  RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov. 
xlv.  (1750)  123  Ye're  no  sae  poor  as  ye  peep.  1802  LEYDEN 
Ld.Soulis  xlvi,  Young  Branxholm  peep'd  and  puirly  spake, 
'  O  sic  a  death  is  no  for  me  ! '  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches 
vi.  136  No  one  has  ever  peeped  or  muttered. 

Peep  (pip),  z>.2  Forms :  5-6  pepe,  6-7  peepe, 
7-  peep.  [Not  known  till  late  in  i£th  c. ;  not  in 
Promptorium  or  Catholicon.  The  earlier  synonyms 
were  keke  (Promp.),  and/ofc,  in  I4thc.  kike  and 
pike,  to  which  pepe  had  probably  some  phonetic 
analogy  :  see  PEEK  v^\ 

1.  intr.    To  look   through  a  narrow   aperture, 
as   through   the   half-shut   eyelids   or   through   a 
crevice,    chink,   or   small   opening   into  a   larger 
space ;  hence,  to  look  furtively,  slyly,  or  pryingly. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xili.  581  Mak.  Nay,  do  way :  he 
slepys.  ///'us  pastor.  Me  thynk  he  pepys.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Song  Sol.  ii.  9  He  loketh  in  at  the  wyndowe, 
&  pepeth  thorow  the  grate.  —  Ecclus.  xxi.  23  A  foole 
wyll  pepe  in  at  y*  wyndow  [1611  peepe  in  at  the  doore]  in  to 
the  house.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  70/15  To  Pdepe,  inspicere. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  89  When  thou  wak'st,  with  thine 
owne  fooles  eies  peepe.  1596  —  Merck.  V.  i.  L  52  Some  that 
will  euermore  peepe  through  their  eyes,  And  laugh  like 
Parrats  at  a  bag-piper.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  viii.  241 
Those  remote  and  vast  bodies  were  formed,  not  merely  upon 
our  account  to  be  peept  at  through  an  optick  glass.  1703 
MAUNDRELL  jfourn.  Jerus.  (1732)  i26Wehad  an  opportunity 
just  to  peep  into  it.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xi,  I  began  to 
take  Courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  again.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  319  The  little  bird  that  peeps  in  at  the 
window.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  <$•  Pr.  n.  vi,  One  peeps  direct 
into  the  very  bosom  of  that  Twelfth  Century.  1860 
EMERSON  Cond.  Life  v.  (1861)  108  We  must  not  peep  and 
eavesdrop  at  palace  doors. 

fig'  X59°  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  39  And  low,  where  dawning 
day  doth  never  peepe,  His  dwelling  is. 

f  b.  Obs.  slang.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  PEEPY  a.} 

«i70o  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  As  the  Cull  Peeps  let's 
Mill  him ^  when  the  Man  is  a  Sleep,  let's  Kill  bim. 

2.  jig.    To   emerge   or   protrude   a   very   short 
distance   into   view   (as   from    concealment) ;    to 
begin   to  appear  or  show  itself:    chiefly  said  of 
natural  objects,  as  daylight,  flowers,  distant  emi- 
nences, etc.     Often  more  distinctlyyS^.  from  i :  To 
appear  as  if  looking  out  or  over  something. 

1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  vi.  i  A  plage  and  a  greate  misery  pepeth 
out[WYCLiF  is  seen,  1611  appeareth,  1885  R.  V.  looketh  forth] 
from  the  North.  1595  GOODWINE  Blanchardyn  \\.  I  ij,  When 
the  day  began  to  peepe,  they  tooke  their  horses  and  rode  to 
Tormaday.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  \.  iv.  53  No  Vessell  can 
peepe  forth ;  but  'tis  as  soone  Taken  as  scene.  1628  GAULE 
Pract.  The.  (1629)  25  So  was  it  the  same  Christ  that  peeped 
in  the  Law,  through  Types  and  Figures.  1634  MILTON 
Comus  140  Ere.  .The  nice  Morn  on  th'  Indian  steep  From 
her  cabin'd  loop  hole  peep.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  232  Hills 
peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des. 
yill.  330  Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  6  The  steeple  peeping  o'er  the 
wood's  dark  brow.  1857  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  yi.  i,  The 
stem  of  a  pipe  peeped  out  of  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

b.  Of  a  plant,  seed,  etc.:  To  begin  to  show  itself 
above  the  soil ;  to  sprout. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wits.  (Grosart)  IV.  185  Those 
blossomes  which  peepe  foorth  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
are  frost-bitten  and  die.  1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb,  (1721)  II.  9 
When  your  Plants  begin  to  peep,  Earth  them  up.  1765 
EARL  HADDINGTON  Forest-trees  16  It  [hornbeam]  lies  as 
long  in  the  seedbed  before  it  peeps  as  the  ash.  1873  BRYANT 
New  $  Old  i,  Flowers,  that  were  buds  but  yesterday,  Peep 
from  the  ground  where'er  I  pass. 

o.  Of  a  mental  characteristic  or  the  like:  To 
show  itself  a  little  unintendedly,  to  come  slightly 
into  view  unconsciously. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  ofLove^  Brief Descr^ 
The  doctrine  of  H.N.  began  to  pepe  out.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  148  Your  youth  And  the  true  blood  which 
peepes  fairely  through  't.  1826  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Genteel 
Style  Writ.)  The  way  the  retired  statesman  peeps  out  in  his 
essays.  1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  8  Little  indications  of 
selfishness  and  heartlessness  would  peep  out  now  and  then. 

3.  tram.  To  cause  to   appear  slightly ;   to  put 
forth   or   protrude   (the  head,   etc.)   out  from   a 
hiding-place,     b.  To  cause  or  allow  (the  eye)  to 
peep,  rare, 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  i.  ii.  238  There  is  not  a  daungerous 
Action  can  peepe  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust  vpon  it. 
1669  DRYDEN  Tyran.  Love  in.  i,  This  love-.Pteps  out  his 
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coward  head  to  dare  my  age.  1788  Disinterested  Love  I. 
115  Hiding  himself  in  the  belfry,  and  occasionally  peeping 
a  bit  of  his  head  out.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  871  A  well 
Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye  Right  upward. 

4.  trans.  To  spy  out  by  peeping,  rare. 

1817-18  COBBETT  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  335  Telling  them  the 
story  of  Baker's  peeping  out  the  name,  marked  on  the  sack, 
which  the  old  woman  was  wearing  as  a  petticoat. 

Peepal:  see  PEKPUL. 

f  Peep-arm.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PEEP  v?  +  ARM  : 
cf.  next.]  In  phr.  To  play  peep-arm^  to  let  the 
arm  be  seen  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1629  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  i.  i,  A  broken  [i.  e.  worn  out 
at  the  elbow]  sleeve  keeps  the  arm  back.. And  thence  we 
iav,  that  such  a  one  plays  at  peep-arm. 

JPeep-bo  (prp|b0u:)-  cottoq*  *  Bo-PEEP.  Cf. 
PEEK-BO. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  x,  Small  restless  black  eyes,  that 
kept  winking  and  twinkling  on  each  side  of  his.  .nose,  as  if 
they  were  playing  a  perpetual  game  of  peep-bo  with  that 
feature.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pn-p-bo^ , .  the  term  is  extended 
to  the  occasional  obscuration  of  a  debtor,  or  of  one  accused 
of  anything  rendering  bis  visibility  inconvenient.  1889 l  J.  S. 
WINTER'  Mrs.  Bob  (1891)  40  The  afternoon  sun  playing 
peep-bo  among  bis  thick  golden  curls. 

Peeper1  (p*'pw).    [f.  PEEPZ/.I  +  -ER*.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  peeps  or  cheeps. 
1611  COTGR.,  Pepieur^  a  peeper,  cheeper  ;  puler. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  young  chicken  or  pigeon. 

1591  LYLY  Endym.  v.  ii,  I  preferre .  .an  ancient  henne  before 
a  younge  chicken  peeper.  1649  G,  DANIEL  Trinarch.^ 
Hen.  V)  cclvii,  But  nobly  cover  with  a  Wing  wide  Spread  j 
Feathers  above  'em  to  Surround  them  All,  Amated  peepers. 
1733  BKAMSTON  Man  of  Taste  14  Snails  the  first  course, 
anpPeepers  crown  the  meal.  1755  JOHNSON,  Peeper,  a  young 
chicken  just  breaking  the  shell. 

b.  U.  S.  A  name  given  to  various  tree-frogs,  esp. 
the  Hylodes. 

1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  vi,  He  said  they  were  peepers. 
1889  G.  H.  ELLWANGER  Gardens  Story  i.  19  The  chorus 
of  the  Hylodes,  or  peepers, . .  that  piercing  treble  . .  that 
nothing— even  the  katydid — can  equal  in  strident  intensity. 

Peeper  *  (p*'pai).    U-  PEEP  v$  +  -EU  *•] 

1.  One  who  peeps  or  peers ;  esp.  one  who  looks 
or  pries  furtively,  a  prier,  a  '  Paul  Pry  *. 

i6ga  GAULE  Magastrom.  375  He.. had  his  eyes  put  out ; 
an  apt  punishment  for  all  peepers  and  star-gazers.  1663 
KILLIGREW  Larson's  Wed.  v.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  519 
What  would  not  I  give  for  a  peeper's  place  at  the  meeting? 
X7ii  STEELE  Spectator  No.  53  f  8,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
think  a  Peeper  as  much  more  pernicious  than  a  Starer.  1795 
WOLCOTT(P.  Pindar)  Convention.  Bill  Wks,  1812  III.  380 
Then  let  the  bullet.  .Dismiss  the  saucy  Peeper  to  the  dead. 

2.  slang.  An  eye.     Chiefly//. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Peepers^  Eyes.  1755  J. 
SHEBBEAKL  Lydia  (1769)  II.  181  An  understanding  as  much 
distorted  and  awry  as  his  two  peepers,  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vulg.  T.t  Peepers^  eyes ;  single  peeper^  a  one  eyed  man. 
1819  Sporting  Mag.  V.  6  A  slight  cut  on  the  right  peeper. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiv,  A  secret . .  invisible . .  to  the 
stupid  peepers  of  that  young  whiskered  prig. 

3.  a.  Cant.  A  looking-glass;  also  (quot.  1785) 
a  spyglass ;  //.  a  pair  of  spectacles,     b.  A  small 
window  (nonce-use}. 

1694  Ladies  Diet.  380  Peeper,  a  Looking-glass,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Queere-peepers,  c.  old  fashion 'd, 
ord'nary,  black-framed,  or  common  Looking  glasses.  1785 
GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  71.,  Peeper,  a  spying  glass ;  and  also  a 
looking  glass,  (cant).  1815  JAMIESON,  Peepers. .  .a  cant  term 
for  spectacles,  Roxb.  1899  BAKING-GOULD  Bk.oflVest  I.ii. 
30  The  windows.. are  small,  and  the  brown  thatch  is  lifted 
above  these  peepers. 

4.  As  a  local  name  of  animals  and  plants  :  a.  A 
species  of  Tub-fish,   Trigla  aiculus  (Cornwall) 
(Eng.  Dial.  Diet.),     b.  A  local  name  of  the  Pim- 
pernel (Lees  Flora  W.  Yorksh.  (1888)  795). 

Peep-eye  (pf'p(3i:).  rare.   =  BO-PEEP,  PEEP-BO. 

1887  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  79/1  The  baby.. made  futile 
efforts  to  play  '  peep-eye '  with  anybody  jovially  disposed  in 
the  crowd. 

Peep-hole  (prp|h<?ul).  A  small  hole  through 
which  one  can  peep. 

1681  OTWAY  Soldiers  Fort.  i.  i,  And  then  for  a  peep- Hole, 
odds  fi&! i  I  have  a  pecp-Hole  for  thee.  1716  LAOY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Pope  14  Sept.,  The  Comedy ..  began  with 
Jupiter's  falling  in  love  out  of  a  peep-hole  in  the  clouds. 
"85?  ]•  H.  NEWMAN  in  J.  Jennings  Life  (1888)  119  We  see 
each  other  as  through  the  peep-holes  of  a  show.  1890  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Very  strange  Fatuity  3  Mr.  Barnett  had . .  put  up 
the  shutters,  and  had  glass  peep-holes  made  in  everyone  of 

tlK-lll. 

Pee'ping,  vbl.  sb±  [f.  PEEP  v.i  +  -ING  *.]  The 
action  of  PEEP  z>.l ;  cheeping. 

£1403  [see  PEEP  r'.1].  1551  HULOET,  Pipynge  or  piepynge 
of  byrdes  or  fowles.  1709  ,V.  DERHAM  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVI.  451  The  Peeping  of  Chickens  in  the  Egg,  ..I  have 
my  self  divers  times  heard  that.  1863  T.  W.  HIGGIKSON 
Army  Life  11870)  71  No  sound  but  the  peeping  of  the  frogs 
m  a  mar.sh.  1868  A.  K.  H.  BOYD  Less.  Mid.  Age  353  The 
feeble  peeking  of  two  weak. .voices  singing  a  long  duet. 

Pee*ping,  vbl.  sb?  [f.  PEEP  v.-  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  PEEP  v.~  :  looking  through  a  narrow 
opening,  peering,  prying ;  emergence  into  view. 

'593  NASHE  Ckrufs   T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  185  If  at  the 

nrst  peeping  out  of  the  shell,  a  young  Student  sets  not  a 
Krauc  fan:  on  it.,  he  is  cast  of  and  discouraged.  1593  SHAKS. 
/.wen  1089  Why  pryst  thou  through  my  window  ?  leave  thy 
peeping.  1653  WALTON  Angler  xvi.  1-10  In  a  morning  up 
we  rise  Kre  Auroras  peeping.  1826  SCOTT  ll'oodst.  v,  No 
one  has  paid  for  peeping  since  Tom  of  Coventry's  days. 

attrib.  1692  R.  L'EST'RANUK  tables  civ.  98  The  Fox  spy'd 
him  ..  through  a  Peeping  Hole.  1713  STEELE  Engliskm. 


No.  8.  49  A  next  Room,  into  which  there  were  the  peeping 
Holes  frequent  in  Taverns.  1880  BROWNING  Muleykch  65, 
I  have  found  me  a  peeping-place. 

Pee'ping,  ///.  a.i  [f.  PEEP  ».i  +  -mo  2.]  That 
peeps  or  cheeps ;  cheeping. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Art.  Amitie  (1879)  76  The  Robine  small, 
and  peeping  Wren.  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's  Retc.  11. 
455  The  peeping  chicken.  1643  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang. 


Fee-ping,  ppl.  a?  [f.  PEEP  v?  +  -ING  2.]  That 
peeps  or  peers;  that  peeps  forth  or  emerges  slightly 
into  view;  -^(slang)  drowsy,  nodding,  'winking  . 
Peeping  Tom  :  see  quot.  1837  »  hence  allusively. 

1592  WYRLEY  Armorie  13  Putting  foorth  a  little  cressant, 
or  a  peeping  mollet.  c  16x7  MIDDLETON  Witch  v.  ii,  Whilst 
we  show  reverence  to  yond  peeping  moon,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Peeping,  Drowsy,  Sleepy,  iwj  MORTIMER 
1  fusl'.  (1721)  II.  34  The  first  peeping  red  Buds  and  Leaves. 
1784  COWPER  Tirocin.  235  Ere  ne  yet  begin  To  show  the 
peeping  down  upon  his  chin.  1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.t 
Peeping  Tom,  a  nick  name  for  a  curious  prying  fellow. 
1837  Penny  Cyel.  VIII.  118/1  The  story  [of  Godiva]  U  em- 
bellished with  the  incident  of  Peeping  Tom,  a  prying  inquisi- 
tive tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  for  popping  out  his  head 
as  the  lady  passed.  1884 Sat.  Rev.  14  June  779/2  A  mossy 
recess  surrounded  by  peeping  flowers. 

People :  see  PEEPUL. 

tPee-pling.  Obs.rare-1.  [f-  PEEP  v.*  +  -LINO.] 
A  little  '  peeping '  animal ;  a  chicken. 

XS94  O.  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  29  She  returnes  into 
the  house  to  her  peepling,  singing,  I  haue  her,  I  haue  her. 

Peep  of  day.    [See  PEEP  sot  i  b.] 

1.  Tne  first  appearance  of  daylight,  the  earliest 
dawn. 

[1530:  see  PEEP  si.'  i  b.]  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Ckron.  III. 
1138/1  The  morrow.., by  the  peepe  of  dale,  all  the  batteries 
began.  1882  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  1. 118  The  first  sacrifice 
was  offered  at  the  very  peep  of  day.  fig.  a  1836  MRS.  T. 
MORTIMER  (title)  The  Peep  of  Day  ;  or  a  Series  of  the  earliest 
religious  Instruction  the  Infant  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving. 

attrib.  1852  SMEDLEY  L.  Antndel 612  Always  supposing 
our  peep-o£day  amusement  goes  as  it  should  do. 

2.  Pcep-of-day  boys,  a  Protestant  organization  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  (c  1784-95),  whose  members 
visited  the  houses  of  their  Roman  Catholic  op- 
ponents (see  DEFENDER  i  d)  at  daybreak  in  search 
of  arms.      So  Peep-of-day  clergyman,  principle ; 
also  Peep-o'-dayism. 

1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  468  The  insurgent 
banditti  of  Tories,  Hearts  of  Steel,  Peep-o'day  Boys,  Wliite 
Boys,  &c.  x8as  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  English  Spy  I.  267 
[He]  joined  the  peep  of  day  boys  in  full  cry.  1845  SYD. 
SMITH  Fragm.  Irish.  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  Wks.  1859  II.  340/2 
A  peep-of-day  clergyman  will  no  longer  preach  to  a  peep-of- 
day  congregation.  1890  LECKY  Eng.  in  MA  C.  xxvi.  VII. 
20  A  corps  of  volunteers  which  had  been  originally  raised 
on  Peep  of  Day  principles. 

3.  A  local  name  of  the  plant  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalumumbellatum(Shropsh.Wordbk.'i'&Tfi. 

Peep-show  (prpijV").  [f.  PEEP  v2  or  sb.*  + 
SHOW  sb.']  A  small  exhibition  of  pictures,  etc., 
viewed  through  a  magnifying  lens  inserted  in  a 
small  orifice.  Alsoy^. 

1861  in  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  III.  88/1  Being  a  cripple, 
I  am  obliged  to  exhibit  a  small  peep-show.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  iv.  vi,  A  Peep-show  which  had  originally  started 
with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  had  since  made  it  every 
other  battle  of  later  date.  1869  SPURGEON  J.  Plotighm. 
Talk  18  As  boys  see  sights  in  a  peepshow  at  our  fair.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  Wind.  25  The  peep-shows  which  Nature 
provides  with  such  endless  variety  for  her  children. 

II  Peepul,  pipal  (pn>«l  .  Also  8-9  people, 
pippal,  peepal,  pepal,  -ul.pipul.  [Hindi pipal:— 
Skr.  pippala.]  An  Indian  species  of  fig-tree  \Ficus 
religiosa),  regarded  as  sacred  :  =  BO-TREE.  Often 
attrib.,  peepul-,  pipal-tree. 

1788  Asiatick  Res.  I.  390  An  excavation.. in  the  ground. . 
filled  with  a  fire  of  pippal  wood.  1798  W.  TENNANT  Ind. 
Kfcrtat.(i%o3>  II.  356  The  seeds  of  the  peeple  tree.. as  often 
as  they  fall  upon  an  old  edifice  spring  up  into  trees  wilh 
great  rapidity.  1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son  II. 
162  A  large  nepul  tree  grew  near.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist. 
Ind.  I.  241  The  country  is  often  scattered  with  old  mangoe 
trees  and  lofty  tamarinds  and  pipals.  1887  LANG  Myth. 
Rituals,  Relig.  II. 235  The  village  Gods  which  in  India  dwell 
in  the  peepul  or  the  bo  tree.  1891  KIPLING  Life's  Handicap 
Pref.  7  Great  pipal  trees  overhung  the  well-windlass. 

Peepy  (P^pi),  a.  dial,  and  colloq.  [f.  PEEP  zi.2 
ois6:-  +  -v.]  a.  Drowsy,  sleepy.  (Cf.PEEPz>.-ib.) 
b.  Characterized  by  peeping. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Peepy,  sleepy,  drowsy.  Go  to  peepy- 
by,  i.e.  to  sleep.  Var.dial.  1896  SSOWDEN  Wet  of  Weaver 
8  (E.  D.  D.),  With  long  waiting  we  fell  peepy.  1898  M.  P. 
SHIEL  Yellow  Danger  150  Peepy  little  bewitching  eyes. 

Peer  (pi'i),  sb.  (a.)  Forms:  3-5 per,  3-6  pier,  4 
peor,  4-5  pare,  peyre,  4-6  pere,  4-7  peere,  4-8 
Peir>  5  Piri  pyere,  peyr,  pyre,  peree,  5-7  piere, 
6  peare,  4-  peer.  [ME.  a.  OF.  per,  peer  (loth  c. 
in  Hurt*),  since  i6th  c.fair,  =  Pr.,  Sp.  par,  H.pare, 
i.  par-em  equal.  In  Of.  per  was  both  adj.  and 
sb.  ;  in  English  the  adj.  use  is  quite  subordinate, 
and  only  in  the  expression  peer  to,  where  it  might 
also  be  viewed  as  the  sb.] 

1.  An  equal  in  civil  standing  or  rank  ;  one's  equal 
before  the  law. 

[1115  Magna  Carta  xxi,  Comites  &  barones  non  amerci 


cnturnUi  per  pares  suos.  Ibid,  xxxix,  Nullus  liber  homo 
capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur,  .. nisi  per  legate  judicium  paiium 
Miorum,  vel  per  legem  terrae.J  1303  R,  BHUNNK  Handl.  Synne 
6076  Men. .pat  mow  wcyl,  at  slickers,  lyue  as  lordes,  and  be 
here  pers.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  168  By  his  side  He  set 
him  doun  as  pier  and  pier,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  m.  xxi. 
89  Wheber  he  suffrc  of  his  prelate  or  of  his  piere,  or  of  his 
lower.  1587  HARRISON  England  11.  XL  (1877)  i.  aaa  When 
soeuer  anie  of  the  nobilitie  are  conuicted  of  high  treason  by 
their  peeres,  that  is  to  sale  equals.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice 
Vind.  16  Nor  must  StrafTord  suffer  by  an  ordinary  way  of 
judicature  by  his  peers,.. he  must  die  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xii.  403  As  the  lords,  though 
different  in  rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  respect  of 
their  nobility,  so  the  Commoners.. all  are  in  law  peers,  in 
respect  of  their  want  of  nobility.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i. 
xxviii,  He  ..  strode  across  the  hall  of  state,  And  fronted 
Mannion  where  he  sate,  As  he  his  peer  had  been.  1877 
MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  I1  lor.  iii.  79  The  sacred  chain  of 
friendship  links  together  those  who  are  unequal  in  rank  as 
well  as  those  who  are  each  other's  peers. 

2.  One  who  takes  rank  with  another  in  point  of 
natural  gifts  or  other  qualifications;  an  equal  in 
any  respect.  Said  also  of  things. 

c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  453/166  Seint  Martin  was  apostlene 
pier:  for  be  holie  gost  a-mhte  In  him  ase  in  be  Apostles. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7970  Ofal  j»e  psalmes  o  be  sauter  JHs 
psalme  o  penance  has  na  per.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T. 
30  Chauntecleer  In  al  the  land  of  crowyng  nas  his  peer. 
1470-85  MALORY  A  rthitr  xv.  vi,  1  knowe  we!  thow  bast  not 
thy  pyere  of  ony  erthely  synful  man.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey 
clxiv.  (1893)  242  He  had  moche  leyd  doun  his  prydc..he 
wende  to  naue  faughten  peer  to  peer.  1535  COVEKUALE 
Ecclus,  vL  15  A  fait!. full  frende  hath  no  peare.  i68a  SmT. 
BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  i.  $  36  Fidelity,  Bounty  and  generous 
Honesty  . .  wherein  . .  the  true  Heroick  English  Gentleman 
hath  no  Peer.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  u.  491  Ulysses.  .Jove's 
peer  in  wisdom.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  v.  §  158  (1870)  134 
When  we  wish  to  overcome  molecular  forces,  we  must  attack 
them  by  their  peers.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Cottnnw.  Ixxiv. 
(1890)  II.  607  Some  of  those  men  were  the  peers  of  the  best 
European  statesmen  of  the  time. 

f3.  One  who  is  associated  or  matched  with 
another;  a  companion,  mate;  a  rival.  In  quot. 
f  I33°  K  wife.  Obs.  or  arch. 

13..  K.  Alts.  1576  Damoselis  plaien  with  peoren  alle. 
(•1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  105  Malde  be  quene  his 

Tr  :_    /~>.j    __i-_    jjj i __B_   tir MJT'JJ    ..;    ^* 


Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  300  Every  Maire  and  Maires 
pare..shal  have  his  own  voice  to  thelection  of  the  Maire. 


1591  SPENSER  Vis.  Worlds  Van.  vi,  An  hideous  Dragon.. 
Strove  with  a  Spider  his  unequal!  peare.  1657  COWLEY 
Death  Will.  Harvey  ii,  My  sweet  Companion,  and  my 

fentle  Peere.     1730-46  THOMSON  A  ulumn  493  O,  glorious 
e,  beyond  His  daring  peers  !    1817  KEATS  Endyw.  iv.  271, 
To  stray  away  into  these  foresls  drear,  Alone,  without  a  peer. 

4.  A  member  of  one  of  the  degrees  of  nobility 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  a  duke,  marquis,  earl, 
viscount,  or  baron. 

Peers  are  of  three  classes :  peers  cf  the  United  Kingdom 
or  of  the  realm  (up  to  1707  called  peers  of  England,  from 
1707  to  itoipfers  of  Great  Britain),  alt  of  whom,  when  of  age 
and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  may  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  peers  of  Scotland,  of  whom  sixteen  are  elected  to 
each  Parliament  as  representative  members  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  peers  of  Ireland,  of  whom  twenty-eight 
representatives  are  elected  for  life  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
By  a  declaration  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1692,  Bishops  are 
only  lords  of  Parliament,  and  not  peers. 

[i3«-j  Act  xs  Edvj.  II,  Nous  piers  de  la  terre;  Countes  & 
Baron ns,  en  la  presence  notre  Seigneur  le  Rol,  agardoms 
que  Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser  le  fiu  et  Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser 
le  piere  soient  desheriteez.  1331  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  68/a 
Le  Seigneur  de  Wake  &  autres  Pierres  de  la  terre.]  138* 
WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  514  By  counsail  of  peeres  of  f>e 
rewme.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  vili.  15  Thai . .  Besocht  him 
fair,  as  a  peyr  off  the  land,  To  cum  and  tak  sum  gouernaill 
on  hand.  1559  Mirr.  Mar.,  Rich.  II 5  The  Piers  and  Lordes 
that  did  his  cause  uphold.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  y/,  iv.  vii. 
127  The  proudest  Peere  in  the  Realme  shall  not  weare  a 
head  on  nis  shoulders  vnlesse  he  pay  me  tribute.  1654 
VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  II.  i.  26  Kings  rule  is  good,  wors  Ine 
Peers  optimacy.  1707  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in. 
iii.  276  All  Peers  of  the  Realm  being  look'd  on  as  the  King's 
Hereditary  constant  Counsellors.  i8»6  DISRAELI  Via.  Grey 
U.  viii,  The  neighbouring  peer,  full  of  grace  and  gravity. 
1900  Wliitaker's  Aim.  120  The  House  of  Lords  . .  consists 
of  the  Spiritual  Lords  of  England  . .  the  Temporal  Peers  of 
England,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in 
addition,  16  Hercdilary  Peers  of  Scotland  selected  to  each 
Parliament,  and  28  Hereditary  or  created  Peers  of  Ireland 
elected  for  life. 

b.  In  reference  to  France:  (a)  One  of  the 
twelve  peers  of  France :  see  DOCZEFEBS  ;  (o)  One 
who  possessed  a  territory  which  had  been  erected 
into  a  lordship,  and  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris ;  (c)  A  member  of  the  Upper 
Legislative  Chamber,  1814-1848. 

[c  IMS,  '  X3io :  see  DOUZEPERS.)   c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x. 
91 1  The  peryss  off  France  was  still  at  thair  parlement.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xx.  453  Rowlande  was  a  ferde 
for  his  vncle  charlemagn . .  wherfor  he  went  anone  nyghe 
hym  and  soo  dyde  Oliver,  ogyer,  &  all  the  xii  peres.    1494 
FABVAN  Chran.  I.  civ.  143  [Charles  Martel]  chase  xii  perjs, 
which,  after  some  wryters,  are  callyd  dozeperys.  x6ix  COTGB. 
s.v.  Pair,  La  Conr  des  fairs, ..the  Parliament  of  Panj 
wherein  the  Peeres  of  France  may  sit  as  Assislanls.     1630 
X.  Johnson's  Kingd.  *  Commw.  178-9  The  Twelve  Peeres 
of  France  have  the  precedence  before  all  the  rest  of  II 
Nobility... Of  these   I'eeres,   there    be  si.x   of  the   Clergie. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  tide  peer,  in  Ki 
bestowed . .  on  every  lord  or  person,  whose  fee  is  erected  11 
a  lordship  or  peership.    1808  SCOTT  Alarm.  VL  xxxui,  « 
Rowland  brave  and  Oliver,  And  every  paladin  and  peer,  Oc 
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Roncesvallcs  died  I  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist. 
Ten  y.  1.  131  Measures. .directly  opposed  to  the  consti- 
tutional charter,  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  chamber 
of  peers,  to  the  laws  of  the  French. 

c.  Applied  to  the  o/joioi  of  Sparta,  »'.  e.  those 
citizens  who  had  equal  right  to  hold  state  offices. 

1838  THIRUVALL  Greece  IV.  373  All  who  were  unable  to 
defray  this  expense,  were  ..degraded  into  a  lower  class, 
from  the  rank  of  Peers  to  that  of  Inferiors,  or  Commoners. 
1851  GROTE  Greece  u.  Ixxiii.  IX.  344  A  Spartan  citizen,  but 
not  one  of  that  select  number  called  The  Equals  or  The  Peers. 

5.  In  generalized  sense:    A  man  of  high  rank, 
in  any  country,  state,  or  organization  ;  a  noble. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3976,  &  alle  be  lordes  of  bat  lond .  .& 
be  best  burgeys  . .  &  be  pers  of  spayne  bat  were  to  prison 
take,  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  233  Go  we  to  owre  cowncell  perys. 
1549  COVERDALK,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Heb.  xii.  25  An  vnnumer- 
able  syght  of  angels  the  heade  peares  &  inhabitauntes 
thereof,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  Lxvnr.  xi,  Egipts 
greate  peeres  with  homage  shall  attend.  1665  NEEDHAM 
Med.  Medicinal  zi  Summoning  all  the  Peers  of  the  Faculty 
to  a  solemn  Assembly.  1713  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  417  I*  8 
The  Stature  and  Behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  Peers. 

fig.  1701  DE  FOE  True-torn  Eng.  27  Pride,  the  first  Peer, 
and  President  of  Hell. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  attrib.  That  is  a  peer. 
1693  G.  STEPNEY  in  Dryden's  Juvenal  viii.  (1697)  209  A 

Peer  Actor  is  no  monstrous  thing,  Since  Rome  has  own'd 
a  Fidler  for  a  King.  1889  Daily  News  31  Jan.  3/6  Their 
peer  critic  had  expressed  his  willingness  [etc.].  1896  Westm. 
Gaz.  ii  Aug.  1/3  The  fashion  of  Peer  Mayors  ..  delights 
provincial  townsfolk  and  their  womenkind.  1901  Daily 
Tel.  8  July  11/4  Lord  Cardigan  was  the  first  peer-prisoner 
to  be  defended  by  members  of  the  Bar. 

b.  Comb.,  as  peer-maker,  -making;  -ridden  adj. 

1884  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  at  Denbigh,  The  cup  is  nearly  full. 
We  have  been  too  long  a  peer-ridden  nation.  1894  Westiit. 
Gaz.  30  Mar.  6/3  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  greatest  peer- 
maker  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any,  century.  1900  Ibid. 
20  May  2/2  Peer  making  used  to  be  considered  a  dearly 
cherished  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
B.  adj.  or  quasi-o^'.  Equal  (to). 

[a  1300  Cursor  M.  450  To  godd  self  wald  he  be  pere.  1387 
TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  49  Asia  is  most  in  quantite, 
Europa  is  lasse,  and  pere  [HlGDEN  par,  1432-50  egalle, 
CAXTON  lyke]  in  noumbre  of  peple.  Ibid.  179  pe  grete 
Constantinus  bulde  and  made  bis  citee  euene  and  pere 
to  Rome  [xquain  Romz}.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
vi.  36  5our  strength  to  thairis  on  na  way  mycht  be  peir. 
[1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  II.  23  He  is  Peer  to 
the  great  Lords  of  the  Countrey.  1881  Atlantic  Monthly 
XLVII.  296  More  than  one  artist  whose  hand  has  not  been 
peer  to  his  feeling.] 

Hence  Pee'rhood,  the  condition  of  being  a  peer, 
peership.  Also  (ttonca-wds.)  Pee'rish  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  peer ;  Pee'rling,  a  peer's  son,  an 
embryo  peer ;  Pee'ry  a.,  abounding  in  peers  (so 
peeriness}. 

1888  Sat.  Rev.  9  June  704  His  flourishing  period  of  poet- 
hood  and  *peerhood  when  Louis  Philippe  was  king,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exainen  i.  ii.  §141  (1740)  109  Any  other  Peer., 
might  have  been  taken  and  made  a  *Peerish  Example  of. 
'793  J.-  WILLIAMS  Lift  of  Ld.  Barrymore  62  The  gay 
*Peerling,  who  is  barely  entitled  to  the  honors  and  immu- 
nities of  manhood.  1865  Spectator  25  Nov.  1302/2  A 
monopoly  of  power  can  no  more  be  safely  allowed  to  peers, 
peerlings,  and  peers'  sons-in-law,  than  to  artizans.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  5  July  2/2  The  new  Cabinet  is  *peery  to  the 
end .  .no  one  less  than  an  earl  gets  anything  this  morning. 

Peer  (pi'-O,  w.1  Forms :  4-5  pere(n,  5  peere, 
peyre,  Sc.  peir,  6-  peer.  [a.  OF.  perer,  var.  of 
f  airier,  parer :— L.  pariare  to  make  equal,  i.  par-em 
equal,  PEER.] 

•f  1.  trans.  To  make  equal ;  to  class  as  equal ;  to 
put  in  the  same  rank  or  on  an  equal  footing  with. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  666  [Bruce]  To  quhom,  in-to  gude 
cheuelry  I  dar  peir  nane.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii. 
(Egipciane)  1312  To  be  quhilk..al  be  warld  ma  nocht  be 
peryd.  c  1610  SYLVESTER  tr.  Mathieu's  Mem.  Mortal,  xxxii, 
Man . .  Presume  not  yet  to  peer  thee  with  thy  God.  a  1661 
HEYLIN  Hist.  Presbyl.  x.  (1670)  347  Being  now  Peered 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

2.  To  equal,  to  rank  with. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1887  Was  never  perus  my?th  hym 
peyre  By  resone  ne  ryjth.  1614  T.  ADAMS  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  162  Of  Homer  it  is  said  that  none 
could  ever  peer  him  for  poetry.  01796  BURNS  'O  wha  is 
she  that  lo  cs  me '  (Chorus),  O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her.  1826  MARY  HOWITT  Surrey  in 
Captiv.i,  Young  Surrey,— that  brave  heart  That  knight- 
hood might  not  peer. 

3.  intr.  To  be  equal,  to  rank  on  an  equality. 
'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  410  Ancres  and  hermytes,  and 

monkes  and  freres  Peren  [t>.  rr.  peeren,  peres]  to  apostles 
borw  her  parfit  lyuynge.  ^1430  Hymns  Virg.  (J86?)  62 
He  wolde  haue  peerid  with  god  of  blis.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Hud.  (1586)  147  b,  Hertford  may  well  with  the 
best  peere.  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Old  Mill-stream  ii,  The 
Thames  of  Old  England  . .  Could  not  peer  with  the  mill- 
streamlet  close  to  my  home. 

4.  [f.  prec. sb.]  trans.  To  make  (a  man)  a  peer; 
to  raise  to  the  peerage,  to  ennoble,  colloquial. 

I7S3  Dedication  on  Dedication  n  He  was  to  be  peered 
and  pension'd.  1883  TENNYSON  in  Life  (1897)  II.  xv.  300 
Her  Majesty  must  decide  as  to  when  I  am  to  be  peered. 

Peer  (pT»a),  z-.2  Also  6-7  peere,  (8  pier). 
[Known  from  ^1590:  of  uncertain  origin  and 
history. 

Exactly  the  same  sense  as  i  below  was  expressed  in  the 
J4th  c.  by  PIRE  v.  (app.  =  LG.  pircn) ;  xa&peer  has  accord- 
ingly been  assumed  to  be  merely  a  later  form  or  spelling  of 
pirt.  But,  besides  that  there  was  a  clear  chronological  gap 
between  the  two  words,  peer  is  not  a  phonetic  development 
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of  fire,  and  cannot,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  be  formally 
identified  with  that  word  ;  whether  there  was  any  irregular 
or  ulterior  connexion  does  not  appear.  In  is-i6th  c.^  pere, 
peeret  were  also  ordinary  spellings  of  PEAR  v.  =  appear ; 
and,  in  many  instances  (see  senses  2,  3  below)  the  use  of 
peer  comes  so  close  to  that  of  pear  (appear)^  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  there  was  not  some  blending  of  the  two 
words,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  when  peert  to  look  out, 
is  said  of  inanimate  things,  the  meaning  is  that  they  appear 
as  if  they  were  looking  out.  In  several  of  the  Shaksperian 
uses  of  peer  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  things 
are  thought  of  as  looking  out,  or  as  just  appearing.] 

1.  intr.  To  look  narrowly,  esp.  in  order  to  dis- 
cern something  indistinct  or  difficult  to  make  out. 

1591  i st  Pt.  leronimo  i.  i.  109  One  peeres  for  day,  the  other 
gappes  for  night.     1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  i.  19, 1  should  be 
still. . Peering  in  Maps  for  ports,  and  peers,  and  rodes.   1623 
JAS.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  139, 1  have  bene  trowbled 
with  Hamilton,  quho.  .wold  needs  peere  over  my  showlder 
quhen  I  was  reading  thaime.     1728  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders 
(1840)  275,  I  walked  about  peering  and  peeping  into  every 
door  and  window  I  came  near.    1831  POE  Raven  v,  Deep 
into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood.     1838  DICKENS 
Nick,  Njck.  xxxi,  How  dare  you  pry,  and  peer,  and  stare 
at  me,  sirrah? 

b.  trans.  To  search  out,  to  pry  out, 
1838  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  181  We  did  not  want  him  to 
go  and  peer  out  all  the  gossip  concerning  them. 

2.  intr.  (Jig.}  Said  of  inanimate  things  figured  as 
looking  out :  To  *  peep  out '  so  as  just  to  be  seen  ; 
to  appear  slightly  or  in  a  half-hidden  manner. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  I.  i.  126  An  houre  before  the 
worshipt  Sun  Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  East. 
1596  —  i  Hen.  fis,  v.  i.  i  How  bloodily  the  Sunne  begins 
to  peere  Aboue  yon  busky  hill.     18x0  SOUTHEY  Kehama  xv. 
viii,  Domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen  Peering 
above  the  sex    1830  TENNYSON  Dirge  vi,  The  frail  blue- 
bell peereth  over  Rare  broidry  of  the  purple  clover.    1831 
CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  xi,  Already  streaks  of  blue  peer 
through  our  clouds.    1841  W.  SPALOINC  Italy  fy  It.  Isl.  I. 
30  Towns  and  villages ..  peer  out  from  amidst  vineyards,  or 
clumps  of  the  dark  flat-topped  pine. 

3.  intr,  (trans/.)  To  show  (itself) ;  to  come  in 
sight ;  to  be  seen,  to  appear :  nearly  ~  PEAR  v. 

1592  SHAKS.  yen.  <$•  Ad.  86  Like  a  dive-dapper  peering 
through  a  wave,  Who,  being  look'd  on,  dives  as  quickly  in. 
1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  HI.  91  One  inch  of  the  neck  (of  the 
viol]  only  to  peer  aboue  y*  ashes.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  ^  iv. 
vii.  88  For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peere,  And  gallop 
ore  the  field.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  3  No  Shepherdessc, 
but  Flora  Peering  in  Aprils  front.  1756  HOME  Douglas  \\. 
(J757)  28  Darkly  a  project  peers  upon  my  mind.  1822 
B.  CORNWALL  Flood  of  Tkcssaly  n.  314  The  horrid  rocks 
peered  up  as  black  as  death.  1850  BLACKIE  ALschylns  II. 
124,  I  spy  the  ship ;  too  gallantly  it  peers  To  cheat  mine  eye. 

f  4.  trans.  To  make  to  appear  or  peep  out,  to 
show  a  little.  Obs.  rare. 

*593  SHAKS.  L-ucr.  472  Who  ore  the  white  sheet  peers  her 
whiter  chin,  The  reason  of  this  rash  allarme  to  know, 

Peer  (pi<u),  v.%  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  6  peir, 
pere.  [Origin  unknown.]  trans.  To  pour. 

('  We  commonly  use  Pour^  when  greater  quantities  issue 
forth ;  and  jterr,  when  the  liquor  trickles  down  by  drops,  or 
as  it  were  small  threeds '  Ruddimrm  Gloss,  to  Douglas.) 

1513  DOUGLAS  s&neis  vi.  iv,  37  The  fat  olie  did  he  $et  and 
peir  [ed,  1553  pere]  Apoun  the  entraillis,  to  mak  thaim  birn 
cleir,  1863  MONCRIEFF  Dream  37  (E.D.D.)  She  was  hindered 
on  peering  the  flick.  1881  /.  of  Wight  Gloss. ,  Peert  to  pour 
out  lard. 

Peer,  obs.  f.  PEAR  sb.t  PEAR  v.t  PIER. 
Peerage  (pi»-red3).    [f.  PEER  sb.  +  -AGE.] 

1.  The  body  of  peers,    a.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
1454  Rolls  of  Parlt.'V.  242/1  The..obeissaunce  that  I  owe 

to  doo.  .to  you  the  Perage  of  this  lande.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  n  Having  so  great  an  Influence  upon  the 
Body  of  the  Peerage,  that  [etc.].  1765  BLACKSTONECCWW.  I, 
ii.  157  A  bill  passed  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  countenanced 
by  the  then  ministry,  for  limiting  the  number  of  the  peerage. 
1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  of  Snobs  xxi,  We  have  said  Bull 
knows  nothing :  he  knows  the  birth,  arms,  and  pedigree  of 
all  the  peerage. 

b.  in  reference  to  France. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  586  When  Charlemain  with  all  his 
Peerage  fell  By  Fontarabbia.     1875  STUBBS  Const,  Hist. 
II.  xv.  183  The  very  limited  peerage  which  in  France  co- 
existed with  an  enormous  mass  of  privileged  nobility. 
O.  in  generalized  sense :  Nobility,  aristocracy. 

1723  POPE  Odyss.  i.  355  Convoke  the  Peerage,  and  the 
Gods  attest.  1817  J.  TAYLOR  in  Paulding  Lett.fr.  South 
(1835)  I.  213  The  peerage  of  knowledge  or  abilities . .  can  no 
longer  be  collected  and  controlled  in  the  shape  of  a  noble 
order,  a  1854  H.  REED  Led.  Brit.  Poets  vi.  (1857)  229  The 
peerage  of  Pandemonium  stood  mute  in  expectation  of 
Satan's  voice. 

2.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  peer. 

1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  434  The  Viscounts,  a  Title 
no  longer  ago  than_the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  sixth,., 
turned  into  a  Dignity  Titular,  or  Peerage.  1771  Junius 
Lett.  l;:vil  (1772)  II.  308  My  humble  congratulations  upon 
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baronetage  or  a  peerage.  1885  FREEMAN  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVIII.  458/2  The  peerage  differs  from  nobility  strictly  so 
called,  in  which  the  hereditary  privileges.. pass  on  to  all  the 
descendants  of  the  person  first  created  or.  .acknowledged 
as  noble.  1892  GLADSTONE  Let.  lo  Lyon  Play/air  13  Aug., 
If  it  is  _a^reeable  to  you  I  should  have  sincere  pleasure 
in  submitting  your  name  to  her  Majesty  for  a  peerage. 

fig.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANCE  FaUes  cfxxxviii.  (1714)  202  When 
a  Reasonable  Soul  descends  to  Abandon  the  whole  Man  to 
the  Sensuality  of  Brutal  Satisfactions,  lie  forfeits  his  Peerage, 
and  the  very  Privilege  of  his  Character  and  Creation, 
tb.  The  territory  or  fief  of  apeer:  =PEEiinoM2. 

1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scat.  vii.  Wks.  1813  I.  539  Many  of 


PEERSHIP. 

the  abbeys  and  priories  had  been  erected  into  temporal 
peerages. 

3.  A  book  containing  a  list  of  the  peers,  with  their 
genealogy,  history,  connexions,  titles,  etc. 

[1709  A.  COLLINS  (title}  The  Peerage  of  England.]   1766  A. 

ACOB   (title)  A  Complete  English  Peerage,   containing  a 

Jenealogical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Peers  of  this 
Realm  ,  together  with  the  different  branches  of  each  family. 
1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov.  xvii,  His  name  was  in 
the  Peerage. 

f4.  Equality.   Obs.  rare~l. 

1681  FLAVEL  Meth,  Grace  xiv.  279  He  had  a  peerage  or 
equality  with  his  lather  in  glory. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  peerage-book,  -maker. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  twelve  peers  created  at 
once  in  the  late  reign,  was  a  main  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
peerage  bill.  1736-7  SAVAGE  Volunteer  Laureat  No.  6,  Wks. 
1775  II.  224  No— trust  to  honour!  that  you  ne'er  will  stain 
From  peerage-blood,  which  fires  your  filial  vein.  12x823  J* 
PENNEY  Linlithgow shire (1832)90  note,  This  peerage-mater, 
is  however,  mistaken.  1863  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers^  Carp 
at  Sans  Sonci,  A  pedigree  as  authentic  as  many  in  the 
peerage-books. 

Peerch,  obs.  form  of  PERCH. 

Peerdom  (ple-idam).    [f.  PEER  sb.  +  -DOM.] 

1.  The  condition  or  rank  of  a  peer;  =  PEERAGE  2. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xli.  (1632)  138  The  women  that 
succeeded  in  the  Peeredomes  of  France,  had .  .right  to  assist 
and  privilege  to  plead.  1895  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  Ho,  Comm. 
13  May,  Wherever  the  suspicion  of  peerdom  attached,  a 
Committee  must  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case. 

f  2.  The  territory  or  fief  of  a  French  peer.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Perrie^a.  Peeredome;  the  estate  or  dignitie 
of  a  Peere.  1670  COTTON  Espernoni.  in.  128  This  Castle 
with  the  demean  and  territory  belonging  to  it.  .was  soon., 
advanc'd  into  a  Dutchy,  and  Peerdom,  under  the  Title  of 
the  Dutchy  de  la  Valette.  1762  tr.  Buscking's  Syst.  Geog. 
IV.  297  Menin  is  one  of  the  twelve  peerdoms  or  Patriatus. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  peer  or  equal;  equality. 

1891  W.  O.  NEWNHAM  A  rlesford  Ess.  102  Terms  of  perfect 
loving  intimacy  and  equality,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
coin  a  word  and  to  add  '  peerdom ',  with  our  Father.  1898 
Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  405  Supremacy .  .could  not  thus  efface  the 
peerdom  of  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised. 

Peere,  obs.  form  of  PEAR  sb.  and  z/.,  PIER  sb, 

Peeress  (pi«*res).  [f.  PEER  sb.  +  -ESS.]  The 
wife  of  a  peer.  Peeress  in  her  own  right ^  a  woman 
having  the  rank  of  a  peer  by  creation  or  descent. 

1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2441/4  Tickets  for  the  Peers  and 
Peeresses  Servant^ to  attend  at  the  Coronation.  1^65  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  I.  xii.  402  A  peer,  or  peeress  (either  in  her  own 
right  or  by  marriage)  cannot  be  arrested  in  civil  cases.  1878 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xx.  439  There  are  instances  of 
countesses,  baronesses,  and  abbesses  being  summoned.. to 
furnish  their  military  service,  but  not  to  attend  parliament 
as  peeresses.  1898  IVhitakers  Titled  Persons  18  The  rank 
of  a  Peeress  in  her  own  right  is  inherited  by  her  eldest  son, 
. .  or,  in  default  of  a  son,  by  a  daughter. 

Peerie,  var.  PEERY  sb.>  peg-top. 

Peering  (pie-rig), ///.  a.  [f.  PEER  z/.2  +  -ING  2.] 
That  peers ;  looking  narrowly  and  curiously ; 
*  peeping ',  just  appearing. 

1629  MILTON  Nativity  140  Hell  it  self  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 
1765  FOOTE  Commissary  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  15  The  ten  bags 
of  tea,  and  the  cargo  of  brandy,  them  peering  rascals  took 
from  me  in  Sussex,  has  quite  broken  my  back.  1802  Noble 
Wanderers  II.  83  A  tender  plant,  whose  peering  blossoms 
have  been  blighted  by  some  chilling  blast.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  236  Down  on  the  sea-farers  did  he 
gaze  now  With  curious  peering  eyes. 

Hence  Pee-ringly  adv. 

1840  Tait's  Mag.  VI  1. 503  Jack , .  squinted  peeringly  at  his 
revered  father.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  viii. 
115  An  Austrian  sentinel  looked  on  passively,  and  a  police 
inspector  peeringly. 

Peerl(e,  obs.  form  of  PEARL. 

Peerless  (pilules),  a.  [f.  PEER  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
"Without  peer;  unequalled,  matchless. 


_  piereles  Of  beaute.    1494  ^A 

He  (Henry  II]  was  pereles  in  chyualry,  in  warre,  and  in 
lechery.  1579  SPENSEK  Sheph.  Cal.  June  32  Such  plerlesse 
pleasures  haue  we.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  608  The  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  Majestic,  at  length  Apparent  Queen  un- 
vaild  her  peerless  light.  1715  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  691 
A  person  wonderful  for. .  his  peerless  industry.  1871  MACDUFF 
Mem.  Patmos  xix.  268  It  stands  out  by  itself  with  peerless 
grandeur,  in  annals  sacred  and  profane. 
b.  in  advb.  constr. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vn.  4  Sa  peirles 
proud,  as  na  toung  of  man  is  able  to  discriue. 

Hence  Fee-rlessly  adv.,  Fee'rlessuess. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iv,  The  Gentle- 
woman ..  is  not  so  peerelessely  to  bee  doted  vpon.  1611 
COTGR.,  Singularity  singularity,  excellencie,  p^eerlessnesse. 
1656  TRAPP  Comm,  2  Thess.  ii.  3  That  breathing  devil,  so 
portentously,  so  peerlessly  vicious.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
xviii,  She  is  peerlessly  beautiful.  1894  Chicago  Advance 
8  Feb.,  To  exhibit  the  peerlessness  of  Christian  Theism. 

Pee'rly,  adv.  rare.    Also  5  perelich.    [-LY  2.] 

jl.  In  the  manner  of  a  peer  or  equal.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xviii.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.\ $fi  man 
is  defouled  wij?  luste, . .  ban  man  is  made  pere  Si  vmvise  pere- 
lich to  vnresonable  bestes. 

2.   In  the  manner  of  a  peer,  humorous  nonce-use. 

1888  W.  S.  GILBERT  Yeomen  of 'Guard i.  13  The  song  of 
a  merry  maid,  peerly  proud,  Who  loved  a  lord,  and  \vlio 
laughed  atoud. 

Peerse,  obs.  form  of  PIERCE. 

Peership  (pl^ujip).     [f.  PEER  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  status  of  a  peer ;  =  PEERAGE  2. 


PEERY. 
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PEG. 


1577  /"'.  lie  /.'isle's  Leeendarie  C  iij  b,  Parliament  did  also 
.  .expulsc  the  Duke  of  Guise.. from  his  fore  sitting,  which 
by  reason  of  his  Pecreshippe  he  chalcnged  aboue  a  prince 
of  France.  1817  BKNTHAM  Parl.  Reform  (1818)  52  Say 
whether  Peership  is  honesty. 
fb.  The  fief  of  a  (French)  peer;  =  PEERAGE  2  b. 

1594  K.  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys  le  Roy  55  b,  Dukedoms,  Princi- 
palities and  Peereships  patrimonial!.  17*7-41  [sec  PEEK 
sb.  4  b]. 

2.  Parity,  equality. 

1641  Lords  Spiritual  15  There  is  much  more  parity  or 
peerships  betweene  the  Lords  Spiritual!  and  Temporal!,., 
then  betweene  the  Commons  and  any  one  of  them.  1884 
W.  C.  WILKINSON  Edw.  Arnold^  n.  vi.  156  He  claims  that 
Buddha  raised  woman  to  peership  with  man. 

Peert,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  PERT. 

Peery  (pl*"ri)»  sb,  Sc.  and  north.  Also  piry, 
peary,  peerie.  [perh.  dim.  of  pere,  PEAR,  from 
its  shape.]  A  peg-top,  made  to  spin  with  a  string. 

1803  MclNDoe  Moses's  Comfl.  Poems  40  Bowls,  and  ba's, 
and  taps,  and  pirys.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xx,  Mony's  the 
peery  and  the  tap  I  worked  for  him  langsyne.  1879  THOMSON 
&  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  106  It  is  the  case  of  a  common 
spinning-top  (peery),  spinning  on  a  very  fine  point.  1882 
Life  y.  Clerk  Maxiyetl  iii.  51  He.. took  some  interest  in 
the  spinning  of  'pearies*. 

Peery  (pie*ri),  a.1  [f.  PEER  z>.2  +  -Y.]  Inclined 
to  peer  ;  given  to  peering  or  looking  narrowly  or 
curiously ;  hence,  prying,  inquisitive,  suspicious. 

a 1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Crew,  Peery,  fearful,  shy,  sly. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  71  They  engaged  a 
peery  servant  . .  to  watch  all  her  motions.  1811  SCOTT 
Kenitw.  ix,  Two  peery  gray  eyes,  which  had  a  droll  obli- 
quity of  vision.  —  Pirate  xxxi.  And  here. .we  have  been 
wasting  our  precious  time,  till  folk  are  grown  very  peery. 
1891  Temple  BarMag,}v\y  365  Eyes  small,  bright,  *  peery ', 
and  quick  glancing. 

b.  Rogttef  Cant.  Knowing,  sly. 

ax7$7  CIBBER  Refusal  in.  (1777)  49  Are  you  peery,  as  the 
cant  is?  In  short  do  you  know  what  I  would  be  at  now? 
1804  COLLINS  Scripscrap  24  An  old  peery  Sharper,  deep 
vers'd  in  the  game. 

Peery,  «.-  :  see  under  PEER  sb. 

Pee8t,e,  obs.  ff.  PEACE,  PEASE,  PEISE,  PIECE. 

Peesk,  obs.  form  of  PEACH. 

Peesweep,  peaseweep  (p?zwfp).  Sc.  and 
dial.  Also  9  peese-weep,  peeswip,  peasweep. 
[From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  The  lapwing  or  pewit. 

1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scott.  XVII.  251  Tringa  vanellus^.. 
Lapwing,  Teuchit,  pecsweep.  <xx8io  TANNAHILL  1'octns 
(1846)  18  The  peeswip's  scnghin'  owre  the  spankie-cairn. 
1820  niackw.  Mag.  VI.  568  In  pursuit  of  the  Whaup  and 
the_  Peaseweep.  1891  BARRIE  Lit.  Minister  xxxv,  The 
plaintive  cry  of  the  peesweep  as  it  rose  in  the  air. 
b.  A  local  name  of  the  Greenfinch. 

1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  59  Greenfinch . . 
Peasweep.  Because  one  of  its  notes,  sounding  thus,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  peewit. 

Peet,  Peeter,  obs.  form  of  PEAT,  PETER. 
Peetweet(pf'twA).  U.S.  [Echoic \tf,  peewit.] 

A  popular  name  of  the  spotted  sandpiper  or  sand- 
lark  of  N.  America  (Tringoides  macularius}. 

1844  J.  E.  DE  KAY  Zool.  New  York  n.  247  The  Spotted 
Sand-Lark .  .known  among  the  people  by  the  name  of  Peet- 
weet,  in  allusion  to  its  notes.  1858  THOREAU  Maine  W.  ii. 
(1864)  135  A  company  of  peet-weets  were  twittering  and 
teetering  about  over  the  carcass  of  a  moose.  1894  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  811  The  Common  Sandpiper... In  America  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  closely-kindred  species, . .  the  '  Peetweet ' 
or  Spotted  Sandpiper,  so  called  from  its  usual  cry. 

Peevish  (prvij),  a-  Forms:  4  peyuesshe, 
5-6  peuysh,  6  peuis(a)h(e,  -ische,  -ys(s)he, 
-yche,  -ess,  piuish(e,  -isshe,  pyuysshe,  pie- 
uish(e,  pewech,  peeuish(e,  -esh,  7  pevish, 
pievish,  7-  peevish.  [First  evidenced  in  end  of 
i4th  c.,  but  rare  before  1500.  Derivation  unknown. 
The  exact  sense  of  the  adj.  in  many  of  the  early 
quots.  is  difficult  to  fix,  and  the  following  treatment 
is  in  many  respects  only  provisional. 

None  of  the  etymological  conjectures  hitherto  offered  are 
compatible  with  the  sense-history.] 

fl.  Silly,  senseless,  foolish.   Obs. 

*393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  151  And  bad  hym  '  go  pisse  with 
kaa  plouh,  peyuesshe  shrewel1  [A.  vn.  143  pifiede  screwe ; 
11.  \  i.  157  for-pyned  schrewe].  1519  HORMAM  Vulg.  21  b, 
Some  make  serche  and  dyuynackm  by  water,  some  by 
basyns,..some  by  coniuryng  of  a  spule,  and  suche  other: 
and  al  be  acurst  or  pyuysshe  [pat-tint  execrabilia^  partim 
tnera  hidibria\  1529  MORE  Vyaloge  iv,  Wks.  271/1  The 


JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1567)  669  That  whole  tale., "is  nothing  els" 
but  a  peeuishe  fable,  c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  XLIX.  v, 
Ihcse,  whose  race  approves  their  peeuish  waie  [1611  This 
their  way  is  their  folly].  1633  FORD  'Tis  Pity  v.  iii,  This 
is  your  peevish  chattering,  weak  old  man  !  1676  Doctrine 
of  Devils  56  Christ  did  his  Miracles  among  a  peevish, 
foolish,  sottish  people,  (as  the  World  accounted  them). 

fb.  Beside  oneself ;  out  of  one's  senses  ;  mad. 
>5»3  SKKLTON  Garl.  Laurel  266  Some  tremblid,  some 
girmd,  some  gaspid,  some  gasid,  As  people  halfe  peuysshe, 
or  men  that  were  masyd.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Acts  xu.  15  [They!  aunswerea  to  the  maydcn,  Surely  thou 
arte  P*uyihe.  1578  LVIK  /W<v«  in.  Ixxvii.  426  Suche  as 
by  taking  of  poyson,are  become  peeuishe  or  without  vnder- 
ttanding.  1591  LYLV  Endym.  i.  i,  There  was  neuer  any  so 
peeuub  to  imagin  the  Moonc  eyther  capable  of  affection, 
or  shape  ^of  a  Mi&tris. 

\  2.  Spiteful,  malignant,  mischievous,  harmful. 
1468  [implied  in  PKEVISHSLW  zj.    ? a  1500  C/tester  PL  viii. 


317  Alas  1  what  presumption  shold  move  that  peeuish  page, 
or  any  finish  gedling  to  take  from  me  mycrowne?  1513 
DOUGLAS  sKnets  xi.  xiv.  in  This  ilk  Aruns..thys  pewecn 
man  of  weir..schuke  in  hand  hysoneschewabill  speir.  1567 
HARMAN  Caveat  ED.  Ded.  20,  Their  peuish  peltinge  and 
pickinge  practyses.  1568  GRAFTON  Citron.  II,  176  In  deri- 
sion of  the  king,  they  made  certaine  peeuishe  and  mocking 
rytnes  which  I  passe  ouer.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  145/42 
Peuish,  pratius.  1601  ?MARSTON  Pasguil  ff  Katk.  n.  245 
This  crosse,  this  peeuish  hap,  Strikes  dead  my  spirits  like 
a  thunder-clap. 

b.  In  mod.  dial.  Of  the  wind :  Piercing,  'shrewd'. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Peevish^  piercing,  very  cold ; 
a  peevish  wind.     1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorksk.  Dialn  The 
wind  is  very  peevish  to  night. 

f  3.  An  epithet  of  dislike,  hostility,  disparage- 
ment, contempt,  execration,  etc.,  expressing  the 
speaker's  feeling  rather  than  any  quality  of  the  object 
referred  to.  Obs.  Cf.  mod.  plaguy  ^  ivretchedt  etc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  XL  viii.  78  For  thou  sal  neucr  los.. 
Be  my  wappin  nor  this  richt  hand  of  myne,  Sik  ane  pevychc 
and  cative  saule  as  thyne  \Nunquam  animam  talem  dextra 
hoc.  .antittfs],  1523  Li>.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccctxi.  587  Sirs, 
bowe  is  it  thus  ..  that  this  peuysshe  douehouse  holdeth 
agaynst  vs  so  longe?  1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  Wk-s. 
1 185  The  wolf. .  spyed  a  fayre  cowe  in  a  close. . .  as  for  yonder 
peeuish  cowe  semeth  vnto  me  in  my  conscience  worth  not 
half  a  grot,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VI  115  Such.. 
craftie  imageners,  as  this  peuishe  painted  Puzel  was. 

f  4.  Perverse,  refractory,  iroward ;  headstrong, 
obstinate;* self-willed,  skittish,  capricious,  coy.  Obs. 

1539  CRANMER  Great  Bible  Pref.,  Not  onely  foolyshe 
frowarde  and  obstinate  but  also  peuysshe,  peruerse  and 
indurate,  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  ad  fin.,  These  women 
be  all  suche  madde  pieuish  elues,  They  wyll  not  be  woonne 
except  it  please  them  selues.  1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  39 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemie  to  a  sounde  Judgment,  as  the 
pride  of  a  peeuish  conceit.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  ii.  49 
This  it  is  to  be  a  peeuish  girle,  That  flies  her  fortune  when 
it  followes  her.  «6ai  Be.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribae  515  Diana, 
evermore  a  peevish  angry  goddesse.  1623  WEBSTER  Duchess 
ofMalfi  in.  ii,  We  read  how  Daphne,  for  her  peevish  flight, 
Became  a  fruitless  bay-tree,  a  165^  VINES  LorasSupp.  (1677) 
269  It  would  be  unnatural  and  pievish  in  a  child  to  forsake 
his  mother.  1671  H.  FOULIS  Hist.  Rotn.  Trcas.  (1681)  23 
Birds  were  not  so  shie  and  peevish  formerly. 

6.  Morose,  querulous,  irritable,  ill-tempered, 
childishly  fretful,  a.  Of  persons. 

In  early  quots.  often  referred  to  as  the  result  of  religious 
austerities,  fasting,  and  the  like. 

c  1530  Htckscomer  D  iij,  And  I  sholde  do  after  youre  schole, 
To  lerne  to  patter  to  make  me  peuysshe.  1396  SHAKS. 
Merck.  V,  \.  i.  86  Why  should  a  man  whose  bloud  is  warme 
within,  Sit  like  his  Grandsire,  cut  in  Alabaster?.. and  creep 
into  the  laundies  By  being  peeuish?  1653  JER.  TAYLOR 
Serm.for  Year  xxxix,  Some  men  fast  to  mortifie  their  lust : 
and  their  fasting  makes  them  peevish.  1708  SWIFT  Abolit. 
Chr.i  Excellent  materials  to  keep  children  qutet  when  they 
grow  peevish.  1743  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  11.  175  Body  and  soul, 
like  peevish  man  and  wife,  United  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to 
part.  1862  SIR  U.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing.  II.  iii.  ?7_  One 
whose  state  of  health  renders  him  fretful  and  peevish  in  his 
own  family. 

b.  Of  personal  qualities,  actions,  etc. :  Charac- 
terized by  or  exhibiting  petty  vexation. 

XS77  FULKE  Answ.  True  Christian  89  Without  any  con- 
tention  of  peuishe  enuie.  1650  FULLER  Pisgtih  iv.  iii.  57 
Gods  providence  on  purpose  permitted  Moses  to  fall  into 
this  peevish  passion  [at  KadeshJ.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  107 
F  x  Unapt  to  vent  peevish  Expressions.  i8»  HAZLITT 
Ta&le-t.  II.  iv.  73  With  a  peevish  whine  in  his  voice  like 
a  beaten  school-boy, 

fo.  Const.  A?,  with.   Obs.  rare. 


peui 
FLOI 
with  all  Ancient  Ceremonies. 

t6.  See  quot.  (Perhaps  some  error.) 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Peevish,  witty,  subtil). 

7.  in  advb.  constr.  =  PEEVISHLY. 

a  i$»9  SKELTON  El.  R  itmmyng  *fa)  She  was  not  halfe  so 
wyse  As  she  was  peuysshe  nyse  [=  foolishly  particular]. 
[1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  ///,  iv.  iv.  417  (Qo.  i,  1597)  Be  not 
pieuish,  fond  in  great  designes.  Qo.  2  peeuish,  fond ;  Qos. 
3-8  peeuish  fond  j  Folios  peeuish  found  ;  Malone  conjectured 
peevish-fond,  the  reading  adopted  in.  mod.  edd.\ 

Peevishly  (prvijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  peevish  manner ;  f  foolishly,  spitefully,  per- 
versely, skittishly  (obs.}\  with  petty  vexation  or 
discontent ;  morosely,  querulously,  petulantly. 

1530  PALSCR.  840/2  Pevysshelyj  vergonneusement.  1566 
T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewell.  17  You  do  but  peuishly, 
to  builde  yoitr  untruth  upon  that  reason.  1580-3  GREENE 
Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  219  An  iniurious  Gentleman. . 
who  with  despightfull  taunts  hath  abused  the  Gentlewomen 
of  Sicillia,  most  peeulshlie  describing  their  apparel!,  and 
presumptuouslie  decyphering  their  nature.  1601  SHAKS. 
Twel.  N.  n.  iL  14  Come  sir,  you  peeuishly  threw  it  to  her  : 
and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  return'd.  a  1638  MEDE  Wks. 
(1672)  i  If  they  should  unwisely  disvalue  and  peevishly 
reject  the  whole  for  some  passages  not  agreeing  to  their 
particular  Sentiments.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pardoned 
in.  iii.  (1713)310  Men  will  be  always  sighing  and  complaining 
and  peevishly  refuse  consolation,  a  1680  ROCHESTER  Song 
iv.  Poems  (1790)  17  Then  if,  to  make  your  ruin  more,  You'll 
peevishly  be  coy.  i7<S*-7x  H.  WALPOLE  Verhus  Anted. 
Paint.  (1786)  III,  209  Ratcliffe  replied  peevishly,  'Tell  him 
he  may  do  any  thing  with  it  but  paint  it '.  1839  Hi. 
MARTIXEAU  Ireland  hi.  46  Peevishly  complaining  of  mani- 
fold evils  that  it  was  impossible  to  remedy. 

Peevishness  (prvijnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  peevish. 

fl.  Silliness,  foolishness,  folly ;  madness.   Obs. 

15*3  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  637  With  a  pellit  of  puuisshc. 
lie*  they  had  suche  a  stroke.  1540  HVHUK  tr.  Vmt*  tnstr. 


Ckr.  Woin.  ir.  ix.  (1557),  The  more  wee  mocke  you., 
and  geue  vnto  you  aboundantly  that  peuishenes  \infptiat 
/7/ojj,  which  you  call  honour.  1551  HULOET,  PeuUnnes, 
insania.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng,  Secretary  \\.  (1625)  45  Were 
the  peeuishnesse  of  my  conceits  correspondent  to  those 
vaine- glorious  humours  of  yours. 
f2.  Perverse,  refractory,  obstinate,  or  spiteful 
character  or  behaviour ;  malignity,  perversity.  Obs. 

1468  Paston  Lett.  II.  326  To  be  dcpryvcd  de  omni  txne- 
ficio  ecclesiastico  for  symony,  lechery,  perjory,  and  doubble 
variable  pevyshnesse.  1582  G.  MARTIN  Discov.  Corrupt. 
To  Rdr.  |  ii  Why  do  they  change  the  title,  striking  out 
S.  Paulrs  name..?  what  an  heretical  peeuishnes  is  thU. 
1601  F.  GODWIN  B6s.  Eng,  223  [A]  sumptuous  toombe  .. 
which  by  the  barbarous  and  doltish  peeuishnes  of  some 
body,  U  pittifully  defaced.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  n. 
n.  xxii.  468  Undoubtedly  our  Heroical  Reformers  did  not 
..act  out  of  peevishness  and  spigbt,  and  please  their  own 
humour  and  impetuosity  of  spirit. 

3.  Dispositioo  to  be  vexed  at  trifles;  mproseness, 
quernlousness ;  fretfulncss,  petty  or  childish  ill- 
temper. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xx.  f  29  Parents  shew 
themselves  so  hard.,  that  with  their  pecuishnes&e[m<7r0.ff/a/i) 
they  doe  unmeasurably  wearie  them.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.  \\.  Disc.  ix.  §  33  Some  dispositions  we  have 
seen  . .  assaulted  by  peevishnesse  through  immoderate  fast- 
ing. 17*6  BUTLER  Strni.  Resentm.t  That  which  in  a  more 
feeble  temper  is  peevishness,  and  languidly  discharges  itself 
upon  everything  which  comes  in  its  way,  ..in  a  temper 
of  greater  force  and  stronger  passions,  becomes  rage  and 
fury.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan.  xiv.  122  What  we  call  the 
moroseness  and  peevishness  of  age  are  none  other  than  the 
real  disposition,  .coming  forth  without  disguise.  1859  GEO. 
ELIOT  A.  Bede  iv,  Timid  people  always  wreak  their  peevish- 
ness on  the  gentle. 

Feewee,  pee-wee  (prwi).     [Echoic,  from 

the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

1.  Sc.  A  lapwing  :   =  PEWIT. 

1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xxii.  213  The  moorfowl  and 
the  peewees  crying  upon  it.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  384 
The  spotted  eggs  o'  the  pec-wees. 

2.  '  A  name  in  New  S.  Wales  for  the  Magpie  Lark, 
Grallina  picata  *  (Morris  Austral  Eng.  1898). 

3.  Applied  to  a  small  child. 

1894  H.  GARDENER  Unoff.  Patriot  169  She  can  play  with 
those  two  peewees  of  Miller's,  while  he  and  I  look  over  the 
stock  and  drive  about  the  place  a  little. 

4.  See  PEWEE. 

Peeweep,  peweep  (p?wfp),  piewipe  (pai-- 

waip).  local.      [Echoic,  from  the  oird's  cry.J    A 
lapwing:   =  PEWIT  i. 

a  18*5  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Pie-wipe,  the  pewit  or 
common  lapwing.  1888  FENN  Dick  o'  the  Fens  87  I'll  show 
you  where  there  s  more  piewipes'  eggs.  1899  STEWART  SAtt- 
land  Tales  vi.  65  Listening  to  the  murmuring  waves  and 
the  faint  cry  of  the  '  peeweep  '. 

Peewit,  another  form  of  PEWIT,  the  lapwing. 

Peeyle,  fceezle,  obs.  forms  of  PEAL,  PIZZLE. 

Peff,  dial,  variant  of  PECH,  PEGH  v. 

Peg  (peg),  sb±  Forms :  5-7  pegge,  5  pege,  7-8 
pegg,  6-  peg.  [First  mentioned  in  Promp.  Parv. 
c  1440 ;  of  obscure  history,  but  app.  of  LG.  origin; 
cf.  dial.  Du.  peg  plug,  peg,  small  wooden  pin 
(Franck),  LG.  pigge  peg  (Kluge) ;  also  MDu. 
pegel  « little  knob  used  as  a  mark  ':-ODu.  *pagil 
little  peg,  pin,  or  bolt,  esp.  as  a  mark  (Franck)  ; 
also  dial.  Du.  pegtl  icicle,  LG.  ptgel  stake.  Some 
also  compare  Da.  pig>  Sw.  pigg  pike,  point,  spike.] 

1.  A  pin  or  bolt  made  orig.  of  wood,  also  of 
metal  or  the  like,  usually  of  a  cylindrical  or  slightly 
tapering  shape,  and  used  to  hold  together  portions 
of  a  framework,  parts  of  machinery,  etc.,  or  for 
stopping  op  a  hole,  as  the  vent  of  a  cask ;  also, 
a  similar  pin  driven  into  or  fastened  in  a  hole  in 
a  wall,  board,  etc.,  or  into  the  ground,  and  left 
projecting  to  serve  for  hanging  up  hats,  clothes,  etc., 
for  holding  the  ropes  of  a  tent,  etc.,  or  for  marking 
boundaries,  the  level  of  a  surface,  the  score  in 
cribbage,  etc.  Also  short  for  dothes-peg. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  390/1  Pegge,  or  pynne  of  tymbyr, 
cavilla.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  272/2  A  Pege  (A.  Pegge),  1530 
PALSCR.  253/1  Pegg«  of  woode,  cheuille.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  53/23  A  Pegge,  clanns.  1575  TURBERV.  Fattlconrie 
276  To  take  a  lunyper  sticke,  or  suche  like  drye  tvmber, 
and  thereof  to  make  a  small  sharpe  pegge.  1593  NASHE 
Christs  T.  24  May  it  be  as  a  pegge  in  a  vessel!,  to  broche 
blood  with  plucking  out.  1598  FLORIO,  Caitiglia,  any  ring 
or  peg  fastned  in  the  wall  to  tie  horses  to.  1654  GATAKER 
Disc.  Apol.  39  As  it  is  with  an  Archer,  .when  he  hath  hit 
the  white  or  cloven  the  peg.  1660  BOYLE  Ntm  Exp.  Pkys. 
Meek.  i.  (1682)  8  A  tapering  Peg  of  brass.  1664  EVELYN 
.5>A-a  (1679)  27  Oak  is  excellent  for.-pinns  and  peggs  foi 
tyling.  171*  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  403  no  His  Hat  that 
hung  upon  a  wooden  Pegg  by  him.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (18^4)  I.  593  There  are  pegs  and  pins  in  a  building  as 
well  as  beams  and  columns.  1854  in  C  Robinson  Kansas 
Conflict  (1892)  76  A  great  many  Mtssourians  have  already 
set  their  pegs  in  that  country.  1857  Chambers  Jnjt 
People  II.  718/2  A  cribbage-board  ..  possesses  holes  I 
the  scoring  of  each  party,  andjhe^  scoring  is ^cf5£tedj>y 
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PEG. 

b.  Phrase.  A  round  peg  in  a  square  hole  (or  vice 
versa),  a  man  placed  in  a  station  unsuited  or  uncon- 
genial to  his  peculiar  capacities  or  disposition. 

1836  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  Seven  Administr.  (1837) 
III.  342  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  smooth  round  peg,  in  a 
sharp-cornered  square  hole,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  a  rect- 
angular square-cut  peg,  in  a  smooth  round  hole,  1901 
Westm.  Can.  24  Dec.  2/2  Was  there  ever  a  more  glaring 
case  of  square  peg  in  round  hole  and  round  peg  in  square? 
f  c.  A  broach  of  a  deer's  horn  :  =  BROACH  s/>.  7. 

1611  COTGR.,  Chevilleures,  the  broches  of  a  Deeres  head; 
all  the  pegs  aboue  the  two  lowest. 

d.  Applied  to  something  resembling  or  suggest- 
ing a  peg  :  see  quot. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pegs,  small  pieces  of  dough  rolled  up, 
and  crammed  down  the  throats  of  young  ducks  and  geese. 

2.  In  special  applications. 

a.  In  stringed  musical  instruments,  A  pin  of  wood 
or  metal  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened  at  one 
end,  and  which  is  turned  to  adjust  the  tension  in 
tuning;  a  tuning- pin.     Often  in  fig.  expressions 
(with  some  of  which  cf.  3). 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  202  Oh  you  are  well  tun'd  now : 
But  He  set  downe  the  peggs  that  make  this  Musicke.  1645 
BP.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  iv.  14  Like  to  a  skilfull 
Musitian,  that  can  let  down  his  strings  a  peg  lower  when 
the  tune  requiresit.  ^11677  BARROW  Pope's  Sitprem.  Introd. 
x.  (1687)  18  Popes  of  high  spirit  and  bold  face,  .did  ever 
aspire  to  scrue  Papal  authority  to  the  highest  peg.  1693 
SOUTHERNS  Maids  Last  Pr.  iv.  Wks.  1721  II.  65  He  takes 
a  Base-Viol,  and  while  he  is  Tuning,  one  of  the  Bullies  un- 
winds the  Pegs  over  his  Head.  1842  TENNYSON  Vision  of  Sin 
87  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg,  Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with 
wine.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyllx,  My  love  of  life  screwed 
to  the  topmost  peg.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus. 
Terms  s.  v.  Tuning,  String  instruments  of  the  violin,  guitar, 
and  pianoforte  class  are  tuned  by  altering  the  tension  of  the 
strings  at  the  end  where  they  are  carried  round  a  moveable 
peg. 

b.  One  of  a  set  of  pins  fixed  at  intervals  in 
a  drinking  vessel  as  marks  to  measure  the  quantity 
which  each  drinker  was  to  drink. 

See  STRUTT  Compleat  View  (1775)  I.  48. 

1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  183  The  first  person  that 
drank  was  to  empty  the  tankard  to  the  first  peg  or  pin ;  the 
second., to  the  next  pin,  etc.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  iv. 
Refectory^,  Come,  old  fellow,  drink  down  to  your  peg  !  But 
do  not  drink  any  farther,  I  beg  !  1865  KINCSLEY  Hercw.  iv, 
We  ourselves  drink  here  by  the  peg  at  midday. 

C.  The  metal  pin  on  which  a  peg-top  spins. 

1740,  1812  [see  PEG-TOP],  1828  Boy's  Own  Bk.  12  A  top 
with  a  long  peg  is  best  at  this  game. 

d.  S/iotmaking.  A  pin  of  wood  or  (latterly)  of 
brass   or  condensed  leather,   used  to   fasten  the 
uppers  to  the  sole,  or  the  lifts  to  each  other. 

[1765  ?  implied  in  pegging-awl :  see  PEGGING  vol.  so.  3.] 
1825  JAMIESON,  Peggin'-awl,  a  kind  of  awl  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  entering  thepegs  or  wooden  pins  driven  into  the 
heels  of  shoes.  1872  Japanese  in  Amer.  206  Shoes  . .  are 
fastened  on  the  bottom  by  wooden  pegs,  thereby  creating 
peg  factories. 

e.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  projecting 
from  a  jeweller's  board. 

1879  Casscirs  Techtt.  Educ.  IV.  349/1  In  the  centre  of  the 
hollow  is  a  small  wedge-shaped  projecting  piece  of  wood, 
called  the  peg,  on  which  he  performs  all  his  operations. 

8.  Jig.  1  The  interval  between  two  successive 
pegs ;  a  step,  degree.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  take, 
bring,  let  (f  pull)  (a  person)  down  a  peg  (or  two), 
a  peg  lower,  etc.,  to  lower  him  a  degree  in  his  own 
or  the  general  estimation,  to  humble,  snub,  mortify. 
Also,  passively,  to  come  down  a  peg.  Cf.  2  a. 

1589  Pappe  vi.  Hatchet  To  Huffe,  Ruffe,  etc.,  Now  haue 
at  you  all  my  gaffers  of  the  rayling  religion,  tis  I  that  must 
take  you  a  peg  lower.  1623  in  Crt.  t,  Times  Chas.  I  (1848) 
I.  58  Talking.. of  the  brave  times  that  would  be  shortly., 
when.. the  Bishop  of  Chester,  that  bore  himself  so  high, 
should  be  hoisted  a  peg  higher  to  his  little  ease.  1664 
BUTLER  Hud.  n.  ii.  522  We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy 
Tricks, . .  And  took  your  Grandees  down  a  peg.  1707  HEARNE 
Collect.  24  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  336  You'll  bring  me  down  a  peg 
jower  in  my  Conceit.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.  §  18  He 
is  a  peg  too  high  for  me  in  some  of  his  notions.  1781  C. 
JOHNSTON  Hist.  J.  Juniper  II.  247  An  opportunity  for 
letting  him  down  a  peg  or  two.  1809  NavalCliron.  XXIV. 
32  Chance . .  has . .  raised  these  gentlemen  a  peg  higher.  1894 
MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcella  II.  324,  I  must  take  that  proud 
girl  down  a  peg. 

4.  To  move,  start,  stir  a  peg,  to  make  a  move. 
1810  SIR  J.  BARROW  in  Croker  Papers  27  July,  Our  whole 

squadron  in  the  Downs,  not  one  of  which  attempted  to 
move  a  peg.  1841  Punch  I.  243/1  You'll  not  stir  a  peg. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  viii,  You've  got  to  fork 
over  fifty  dollars,  flat  down,  or  this  child  don't  start  a  peg. 
1855  SMEDLEY  H,  Cffverdale  iii.  18  One  condition  without 
which  I  don't  stir  a  peg. 

5.  Jig.  A  peg  to  hang  (a  discourse,  opinion,  etc.) 
upon,  an  occasion,  pretext,  excuse,  or  theme  for. 

1812  J.  NOTT  Dckker's  Gulfs  Horn-bk.  30  note,  The  re- 
mark of  a  St.  James's-street  chairman,  that  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese  was  an  excellent  peg  to  hang  a  pot  of  porter 
upon '.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  i,  [A]  quarrel- 
some fellow,  who  merely  wanted  a  peg  to  hang  a  grievance 
upon.  1891  Lancet  3  Oct.  750  The  chief  use  of  a  fact  is 
as  a  peg  to  hang  a  thought  on. 

6.  A   drink;    esp.    of  brandy   and   soda-water. 
Chiefly  in  Anglo-Indian  slang.     (Cf.  2  b.) 

1864  TKEVELYAN  Comfet.  Wallah  (1866)  158  Brandy  and 
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those  vile  concoctions  of  spirits,  ice,  and  sodawater.  1896 
A.  FORBES  Camps,  Quarters,  tyc.  263  [She]  brewed  him 
a  mild  peg  with  her  own  fair  hands. 

7.  a.  A  tooth,  esp.  a  child's  tooth.     Now  dial. 
and  nursery  prattle, 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  vi.  i.  290  Her  grinders. . shall.. waxe 
as  ill  As  old  Catillaes,  which  wont  euery  night  Lay  vp  her 
holly  pegs  till  next  day-light.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Pfgs,  teeth. 

D.  A  wooden  leg  (colloq.) ;  also,  a  leg  (humorous] . 
Cf.  peg-leg  in  n. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  iii.  70  It  had  been  left  three 
inches  too  long,  so  he  had  to  jerk  himself  up  to  the  top  of 
his  oeg  at  every  step.  01845  HOOD  Faithless  Nelly  Gray 
iii,  The  army-surgeons  made  him  limbs  :  Said  he, — '  They're 
only  pegs '.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Peg  ..  (4)  a  leg,  or  foot, 

8.  An  implement  furnished  with  a  pin,  claw,  or 
hook,  used  for  tearing,  harpooning,  etc. :  a.  a  prong 
or  tine  fastened  to  a  pole  or  string,  used  for  har- 
pooning turtles,  a  turtle-peg ;  b.  a  husking-peg. 

1731-48  CATESBV  Nat,  Hist.  Carolina  (1754)  II.  30  Turtle 
are  most  commonly  taken  at  the  Bahama  Islands.. by  strik- 
ing them  with  a  small  iron  peg  of  two  inches  long ;  this  peg 
is  put  in  a  socket  at  the  end  of  a  staff  twelve  feet  long . .  [and] 
fastened  by  a  string  to  the  pole.  1827  G.  A.  McCALL  Lett, 
fr.  Frontiers  (1868)  178  The  Colonel  had  directed  Maximo 


never  ripped  out  fuller  ear. 

9.  a.  A  thrusting  blow.  dial,  or  slang. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxvii,  Many  cross  buttocks  did 
I  sustain,  and  pegs  on  the  stomach  without  number.  1796 
Grosses  Diet.  vulg.  T.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  A  peg  is  also  a  blow  with 
a  straight  arm.  1815  BROCKETT  A7".  C.  Gloss.)  Peg>  a  blow  or 
thump. 

b.  An  act  or  effort  of  'pegging  on '  (PEG  v.  10) ; 
a  stiff  effort  to  make  one's  way.  rare. 

1894  Outi>i£(U.  S.)  Apr.  36/2  From  there  to  the  next  mark 
was  a  dead  peg  to  windward. 

10.  Short  for  PEG-TOP  I.   rare.   Peg  in  the  ring'. 
see  qnot.  1847-78. 

1835  MARRYAT  Jacob  Faith/,  v,  In  playing  at  marbles,  and 
peg  in  the  ring.  1840  P.  Parley's  Ann.  I.  85,  I  wish  you 
would  change  tops  with  me.  I'll  give  you  my  two  pegs  for 
your  boxer.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Peg-in-the-ring^  at  top,  is 
to  spin  the  top  within  a  certain  circle  marked  out,  and  in 
which  the  top  is  to  exhaust  itself,  without  once  overstepping 
the  bounds  prescribed.  1885  New  Bk.  Sports  311  If  the 
full  game  of  peg-in -the -ring  be  played,  [there  is]  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  and  varied  interest. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  peg-hole,  -maker \  peg- 
like  adj. ;  peg-board,  a  board  with  holes  and  pegs 
used  in  some  games ;  peg-cutter,  peg-float :  see 
quots. ;  peg-ladder,  a  ladder,  usually  fixed,  with 
a  single  standard  having  rungs  fixed  through  it,  or 
to  one  side  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875) ;  peg  leg, 
a  wooden  leg  (see  sense  7  b) ;    one  who  has  a 
wooden  leg;  peg-man,  a  tent-pegger  ;  peg-pole, 
an  upright  pole  pierced  with  peg-holes,  for  ascent 
by  a  gymnast  having  two  pegs  in  his  hands  which 
he  inserts  alternately;   f  peg-roots,   local   name 
of  the  Green  Hellebore  (Helleborus  viridis] ;  peg- 
striker,  one  who  catches  turtles  with  a  peg  (sense 
8  a)  ;  peg-strip,  a  strip  or  ribbon  of  wood  from 
which  pegs  are  split  off  in  the  pegging-machine ; 
peg-tankard,  one  with  pegs  inserted  at  regular 
intervals  to  mark  the  quantity  each  person  is  to 
drink  (see  sense  2  b) ;  peg-tooth,  a  peg-shaped 
tooth,  a  canine  tooth  ;  peg-wattled  ;  see  quot.  ; 
peg-wood,  dogwood   used  in   small  splinters  by 
jewellers  for  cleaning  the  pivot-holes  of  watches. 

1899  Altbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  246  We  can  merely  men- 
tion bean-bags,  *peg-boards,  size  and  form  boards,  as  some 
of  the  apparatus  found  useful  for  the  purpose  [of  amusing 
and  instructing  the  weak-minded].  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
1648/1  *  Peg -cutter,  an  instrument  or  machine  for  removing 
the  ends  of  pegs  from  the  insides  of  boots  and  shoes.  A 


Mr,  Isaacs  7  Trial.. who  could  absorb  the  most  'pegs'-* 


The  days  of  the  old  '  peg  '  legs  have  gone  by.  1903  N.  $  Q. 
oth  Ser .  XI.  404/2  A  wooden  leg,  in  the  sense  of  a  peg-leg,  Lord 
Uxbridge  never  wore.  1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6193/3  Thomas 
Atkines,.  .*Pegmaker.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artill.  Man. 
(1862)  35  Pole-men,  *peg-men,  and  unpackers  of  tents.  1737 
S.  DALE  Pharmacologia  (ed.  3)  177  Dein  fibros  radicum 
hujus  per  vulnus  transadigunt,  unde  *Peg-roots  dicuntur, 
iS^e^WoRCESTER,  *Peg-striker,  one  who  catches  turtles  by 
striking  them  with  an  iron  peg  having  a  string  attached  to 
it.  Holbrook.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1650/1  *Peg-strip, 
..invented  by  Sturtevant,  1858.  1796  PEGGE  <4/««jw.  (1809) 
183  *  Peg -Tankards,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  few  still  remain- 
ing in  Derbyshire, ,.  hold  two  quarts,  so  that  there  is  a  gill 
of  ale,  i.e.  half  a  pint  Winchester  measure,  between  each 
pin.  1884  Leisure  Hour  May  299/2  The  peg-tankard  . .  had 
pegs  in  it,  dividing  the  height  into  eight  half-pints.  1681 
GREW  Museum  i.  43  The  Teeth  are  about  threescore,  thirty 
m  each  Jaw  ; . .  *Peg-Teeth,  not  much  unlike  the  Tusks  of  a 
Mastiff.  1765  Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  82  The  wattle., ought 
to  be  broad  across  the  beak  j  short  from  the  head  towards 
the  apex,  or  point  of  the  bill,  and  tilting  forwards  from  the 
head ;  for  if  otherwise,  it  is  said  to  be  *peg-wattled,  which 
is  very  much  disesteemed.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  % 
Clockm.  184  A  watch  maker  would  be  quits  at  a  loss  without 
a  stock  of  *peg  wood.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Work-shop 
Receipts  Ser.  iv.  327/1. 

Peg  (peg),  sb*     [An  alteration  of  Meg  =  Mar- 
garet ;  cf.  Polly  =  Molly,  Maty.] 
1.  A  pet  form  of  the  female  name  Margaret; 


PEG. 

cf.  also  PEGGY.  Hence  in  proverbial  nicknames  : 
Peg  Trantum,  a  romping,  hoydenish  girl,  f  Gone 
to  Peg  Trantum's  (Crancum's},  dead  (obs.  slang}. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  vii.  (1737)  30  That  will  sink  you 
down  to  Peg-Trantums,  an  hundred  Fathom  under  Ground. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gon  to  Pegtrantums,  Dead. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  8  He  fulfills  to 
a  Tittle  the  never-failing  Proverb,  '  Set  a  Beggar  on  Horse- 
back, and  he'll  ride  to  Peg  Crancums  '.  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglict,  Peg-trantum^  a  galloping,  rantipole  girl; 
a  hoydenish  mauther. 

2.  Old  Peg  (dial?)  \  Skim-milk  cheese. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Old  Pegg>  poor  Yorkshire 
cheese.  1796  Ibid.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Peg,  Old  Peg;  poor  hard 
Suffolk  or  Yorkshire  cheese.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss., 
Old-peg,  A  ud-6egt  an  inferior  sort  of  cheese  made  of  skimmed 
milk.  It  is  also  called,  not  inaptly,  leather  hungry. 


Peg  (peg),  v.    [f.  PEG 
I.  Uses  in  which  a 


an  actual  peg  is  in  question. 

1.  trans.   To  fix  or  make  fast  with  a  peg  ;    to 
fasten  with  or  as  with  a  peg  or  pegs.     Also  with 
dowHj  in,  out,  up,  etc. 

1598  FLORIO,  Cauicchiare,  ..to  peg  or  pin  in.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  i.  ii.  295,  I  will  rend  an  Oake,  And  peg  thee  in  his 
knotty  entrailes.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  *3  PeS  it 
[branch]  down  with  a  hook  or  two.  1718  Entertainer 
No.  19.  127  After  he  has  mounted  his  Box,  and  methodically 
pegg'd  his  Cloak.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  23  The  plants..  must  be  trained  close  to  the  wall, 
or  pegged  to  the  bank  as  they  grow.  1857  F.  L.  OLMSTED 
Journ.  Texas  96  When  the  corners  [of  the  tent]  are  pegged 
out  by  the  flat  iron  pegs  attached,  our  night  quarters  are 
ready.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1866)  10  Framed 
of  oak  trunks  split  through  the  centre  and  roughly  pegged 
together.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  416 
Sometimes  boots  are  not  sewn,  but  pegged.  1873  TRISTRAM 
Moab  v.  86  They.,  left  him  a  whole  day  under  a  broiling 
sun  pegged  to  the  ground. 

b.  fig.  To  confine  ;  to  tie  or  bind  down,  to 
restrict. 

1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.  Cottv.>  Milton  $  MarveWks.  1846  L 
123,  1  will  not  be  pegged  down  to  any  plot.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
17  Mar,,  Here  are  two  pleasant  and  pretty  women  pegged 
up  the  whole  day  'In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room  .  187* 
BAGEHOT  Physics  fy  Pol.  (1876)  219  Before  he  is  pegged 
down  by  ancient  usage. 

C.  fig.  To  fix  the  market-price  ;  to  prevent  the 
price  from  falling  by  buying  freely  at  a  given  price, 
or  to  prevent  it  from  rising  by  selling  freely.  Stock 
Exchange  slang. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Apr.  6/1  Arbitrarily  raising  prices 
against  them—'  pegging  prices  up  ',  it  is  called.  Ibid.^  No 
doubt  there  will  be  new  '  peggings  up.'  1891  New  York 
Herald  31  May  6/2  (Farmer)  Portuguese  have  been  well 
pegged,  but  other  '  Internationals  '  have  been  featureless. 

2.  To  insert  a  peg  into,  provide  with  a  peg. 
fa.  To  insert  or  thrust  a  peg  in   the  nose  of 

(a  swine,  etc.)  to  prevent  it  from  routing.  Obs. 

1543  Act  35  Hen.  VIIl^  c.  17  §  15  Unlesse  the  same  swyne 
be  sufficiently  ringed  or  pegged.  1631  R.  BVFIELD  Doctr. 
Sabb.  100  He  intended  to  pegge  or  ring  an  hog.  [Ibid,,  He 
put  the  pegge  into  the  nose  of  the  swine.] 

*t*l3.  To  plug;  to  spike  (a  cannon).  Obs. 

1551  CRANMER  Answ.  Gardiner  in.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  L 
200  And  I  trust  I  have  either  broken  your  pieces,  or  pegged 
them,  that  you  shall  be  able  to  shoot  no  more.  IS^STOCKER 
Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  iv.  60  b,  Thei..  broke  one  peece  of 
Ordnaunce,  and  pegged  or  poysoned  an  other.  1747  MRS. 
GLASSE  Cookery  x.  117  Take  a  live  lobster,  boil  it  in  salt  and 
water,  and  peg  it  that  no  water  gets  in. 

C.  t(<z)  To  broach  (a  cask,  etc.)  (obs.}.  (b}  To 
provide  with  a  vent  and  peg. 

1721  AMHERST  Terry  Fil.  No.  34  (1754)  181  He  peg'd 
several  buts,  and  gave  me  a  glass  of  each  to  taste.  1742 
Lond.  <$•  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  69  There  should  be  first 
an  Examination  made  by  pegging  the  Vessel  to  prove,  if 
such  Drink  is  fine,  the  Hop  sufficiently  rotted,  and  it  be 
mellow  and  well-tasted. 

3.  To  strike  or  pierce  with  a  peg  ;  to  strike  with 
the  pike  of  a  peg-top;  to  transfix  with  a  turtle-peg 
(PEG  sbl  8  a)  ;  to  harpoon,     b.  intr.  To  aim  at 
with  a  peg  or  a  peg-top  ;  to  use  the  turtle-peg. 

1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Peg,  .also  to  strike  or  hit  any  thing 
with  the  iron  point  that  is  fastened  or  put  into  childrens 
toys,  called  castle-tops.  1806-7  J.  ^ERESFORP  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  in.  x,  Attempting  to  peg  it  [a  top]  down 
into  the  ring.  1815  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  547/2  Turtle  abound 
amongst  the  islands.  ..we  could  neither  peg  any  from  the 
boat,  nor  yet  catch  them  on  shore.  1828  Boy's  O-wn  Bk.  12 
The  moment  it  [a  peg-top]  rolls  out,  he  may  take  it  up,  and 
peg  at  those  which  still  remain  inside.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt. 
Fr.  in.  vi,  Silas  pegged  at  him  with  his  wooden  leg.  1884 
BARING-GOULD  MehalaJi  xi.  156  She  turned  sharply  round, 
[and]  pegged  at  him  with  the  umbrella. 

4.  Cribhage.     To  mark  (the  score)  with  pegs  on 
a  cribbage-Doard  (also  absot.}  ;  rarely,  to  mark  the 
score  of  (a  person)  ;  hence  transf.  to  score  (a  given 
number  of  points). 

1821  [see  PEGGING  vol.  sb.  i],  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  i.  (1863)  217  Dear  Mossy  could  neither  feel  to  deal  and 
shuffle,  nor  see  to  peg.  1868  PARDON  Card  Player  22  You 
must  be  careful  how  you  peg  your  opponent.  1870  HARDY 
£  WARE  Mod.  Hoyle  76  The  Cribbage  -board,  which  contains 
sixty-one  holes,  divided  into  compartments  of  five  each,  in 
which  each  player  pegs  or  marks  the  game  as  follows.  Ibid. 
77  Suppose  your  opponent  leads  off  with  a  nine,  you  play  a 
six  and  cry  '  fifteen  ',  and  peg  two  holes. 

5.  To  mark  with  pegs  ;   csp.  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  (a  piece  of  ground,  a  claim  for  mining  or 
gold-digging,  etc.)  with  pegs  placed  at  the  corners: 
usually  peg  out. 


PEG. 


c       i  ---.^-MW^  un.  BJW«    rviii  i-i    i;    Us    a    UIM  <1 

funhc-r  progress  with  the  work  already  pS«d  £  .86, 
KKKISK.  HOPE  ^V-  CaM,',fr.  .oM  C.  vii.  256  An  elec  rotvpe 
would  be  cast  straight  from  tile  master's  c^,  while  t" 
stone  or  marble  has  bee,,  pegged  and  roughed  out  by  his 
.oun.cyn.an.  1890  Geldfteld,  o/  Victoria  »  Several  other 
claim,  have  been  pegged  out  and  registered.  ™toi A 


II.  Transferred  and  figurative  senses. 
to.  To  cram,  gorge,  glut.  06s.  rare-1. 
:  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the  same  word.) 
a  1400-50  \  Alexander  4278  Surfet  vs  wlattis,  To  oeeee  vs 

"IV"?    ge  *""  praysis  nojt  °ure  •"}«. 
Y'  ri  °r?"ve  '"  ^  a  peS  by  rePeated  blows.  O<k 
1614  D.  DVKE  Myst.  Sel/e-Deceiuing  354  Vnlesse  wee 

doe  so  pegge  and  hammer  them  [holy  thoughts]  i"    Jrtd 


with  one  bermon  peg  in  another. 
8.  intr    To  aim  with,  or  as  with,  a  weapon  a/  for 
for};  to  drive  a/,    b.  trans.  To  aim  (a  missile)  at. 
'7""       E'  DC'  Ca"''  Crew<  f*<*C,&,  to  throw  a 


,i.~        ,  -33*  <-""'•  *-rcw,  reg  at  Locks,  to  throw  at 

hem  at  Shrovetide.  1830  Boston  Gaz.  26  Oct.  4  Roe  con- 
/;,  ,,,,PCgg'?r!  f  He?rdso"-  ,'*7S  F.  I.  SCUDAMORE  /5av 
s  arrows  iloF  egS  bl"  '?  •"°t  disdainful  « 

o.  Peg  it :  to  let  drive,  to  '  pitch '  into,  colloq 
1834  DOWLINO  Othello  Trm.  11.  v,  You  peg  it  into  Sim 
?p     Pray  don?  spare  him.     ,889  Lie.  I'ict   Gaz    ,8  Jan' 
(Farmer),  Peg  it  into  him,  snacksT 

d.  trans.  Of  a  pointer  or  setter:  To  point  at,  set 
(a  game  bird). 

Ji'r8*?! F"id  7  Mav,  «95/i   Then  Satin  found  birds,  and 
Ilrectlv  after  n^M  a  Slng|,.  bird  [hat  Crab  had      • 

1  birds  properlv. 


619 

Pegall,  variant  of  PEGGIE. 

Peganite  (pe-gansit).  Min.  [Named  1830 
(m  Get.frgamf)  {.  Gr.ijyaya,  rue  (the  herb),  in 
reference  to  Us  colour :  see  -nH  a  b.]  A  hydrous 
phosphate  of  aluminium,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
usually  occurring  in  incrustations  on  quartz 

183.  SHEPARD ,)//„.  ,78.    ,868  DANA  MiH.  582  P^anit, 
StfflZJ&?W-    C0'°r  "«"  ^".f-nth-- 

Pegasus  (pe-gas#s).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  n^ws,  f. 
irvT7  spring,  fount,  named  from  the  mn<u'  or  springs 
of  Ocean,  near  which  Medusa  was  said  to  have 


9.  intr.  To  make  one's  way  with  vigour  or  haste 
Also  with  away,  off,  etc.  dial,  and  colloq 

t&HSeSS'Jf  FSeD°ff'  or  '™B*  to  so  off  q^ckiy. 

/       S?       »f  (ed-  2)'  Pef-a^V,  to  move  hastily.   1850 
K*!«.  Mag.  Mar.  305/3  fleeing..  with  a  •  rapidfo  san? 

dilht,?ulSg',n8l0aMay  Rith  a  Un2nimity  that  •»  "S? 
aeligntlul.  1880  Miss  BKAODON  JW  as  /  a,«  iii,  Geoffrey 

rilffc  ?,eggCd  aL°ngr'he  ,hard  road  of  industrious  poverty 
m  ne  came  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune.    1884  LE  FANU 

££"»  A  A  ^i,  AuS-  484  Away  with  me7ut  of  fhe  ha  " 
door..  and  down  the  street  I  pegged  like  a  madman. 

i.U.  intr.  I  o  work  on  persistently,  to  '  hammer  ' 
away;  ^.  peg  away;  also  peg  on,  along,  colloq. 

1805  bTAoo  Mac.  Poems  .32  I'  th'  meanteyme  th'  fiddkn 


ing  with  all  possible  pertinacity.    ,837  D!CKENS  /S," 
,  pa£'cu'ar  frl?Lnds  resumed  their  attack  upon  the 


1.  O.  and  Lat  Mythol.  The  winged  horse  fabled 
to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Medusa   when 
slam  by  Perseus,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  hoof  to 
have  caused  the  fountain  HIPPOCRENE  to  well  forth 
on  Mount  Helicon.      Hence,  by  modern   writers 
(first  m  Bpiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato,  c  1400) 
represented  as  the  favourite  steed  of  the  Muses 
and  said  a  lusively  to  bear  poets  in  the  '  flights '  of 
poetic  genius. 


apace. 


PEGOY-MAST. 

Pegged  (pegd),///.a.    ff.  PKO  p.  +.  ro 

Made  fast,  fixed,  or  fastened  together  with  pc« 


the  length  of  the  pcgged-out  skin  [of  a  lion]        JU<Jglne 
Pegger  (pe-gaa).     [f.  PEG  v.  +  -KB  1.] 
1.  One  who    es  :  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 


,  people  who  constantly  stimulate 


.       «.     )tV/.  1890.) 
Pegging  (pe-gin),  v6L  st.    [f.  PEQ  p.  +  -wo  1  1 
1.  The  action  of  tfie  vb.  PEG  in  various  senses. 


g   ,881  L 

Mall  G. 


Feb  1 


egasusin  Pound. 

f   £•  ,?«  ^^1 

ij,  Wtth  full  swyfte  wyng«  of  t 

" 


S^^^jS^TOwK; 

pegg.ngaway'.   1867  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett,  n  (IQO  ,)  ,«  I«  U 
id  oercincrawayat  one  little  point.    ,8..  Jtmtr.  Hetrc?u 
C.  D.)  We  have  gradually  worked  and  oeeeed 
J  on  'Ml^hr'    5£i*?*t<7  l6  July  83/»  Mr.  Field 
J35T  a"  e  °f  the  PaP«"had  become 

11.  trans.  (See  quot.)  slang. 

vttvM    KlfnA__    *T»-  .-.      'A   O          T    £ 

'  80,  I  hrst  was  hir  d  to  peg  a  Hack. 


the  soule  from  such  base  sVaueryf^^'TwBNEUR 'TV^ 
Mttam.l,  Awake  sad  Mercuric  And  Peease.winir   ' 

£™±C7//   'S*  5fn'  ALEXANDER  ^""» •7-»  - 

raise  on  pegase'wings  A  musemore  near' hin.esdf.did  AP°"° 

D.  //«-.  A  winged  horse  as  a  bearing,  etc. 
ISO!  LEIGH  Armorit  202  b,  He  beareth  Azure  A  Peeasns 
Argent   called  the  horse  of  honour.     ,678 \Lo nd  Ca?Kv 

m3his4mouth'SaCrir^ak'en  ^b™"  mantled'  a  ?egass"s  holding 


t  b.  dial,  (see  quots.). 

'744-So  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  H«stand»t.  VI.  in  60  This  we 
call  Peggings,  being  composed  of  those  Corals  that  were 
swept  off  .hat  Heap  of  Wheat  after  Throwing.™  I! 
(.ounfry  Ho,,sm.  ,  What  we  in  Hertfordshire  call  Peggings 
WhTiKr?'  col"cs;ro"1. ™e  Underline  or  Blighted,  or  other 
Wheat  tars,  most  of  which  conlain  in  them  very  thin  little 
Kernels,  that  will  easily  part  from  their  Chaff 
»•**«*.  and  Comb. :  pegging-awl,  an  awl  for 
drilling  holes  for  the  pegs  of  shoes;  pegging- 
jack  :  see  quot. ;  pegging-machine,  a  machine 
for  driving  m  the  pegs  of  shoes;  pegging-rammer- 
see  quot. ;  pegging-top  =  PEG-TOP. 

1765  Citron,  in  Ann.  Keg.  .58/2,  85  pair  of  shoemakers 
nippers  and  pincers,  33  pegging-awls,  37  awls  of  other  sorts 
1794  A  iggitig  fy  Seamanship  1.  88  Peerinp  ami    has 
edges  towards  the  point,  and  is  smaflefthln  ^slabbc?  ^ 

^£.^^:^x^ss 

a  pointed  rammer  for  packing  the  sand  in  molding  "  I&M 

{  4M/MMJ       Mftrr       C\^t       «_D  /-       '1-1.  .        .     *'  **TV 


W  6),  tipple. 

Nov.  601/1 


T°  COQSume 


HI.  13.  Peg  out:  see  also  i,  e. 

a.  trans.  (?)  To  exclude  entirely.  Obs 

^S^fRastmm 

nit  tlie  winniiifj-peCT 

J  •    i-f-    H  EATII    Cmfiitst    Pfnti***    .  o     A 


pay 


out  (a  line,  etc.).  dial 


d.  intr.  Crtbbage.  To  win  the  game  by  reaching 
^^^hote  before  the  '  show '  of  hands 

?•,  \"'r-  'r°  PeS  "r  pitcli  one's  tent 

^V^^rS^SiSSi11-1^ 

To  die;  to  be  ruined,  slang. 


o.  Astron.  One  of  the  northern  constellations 
figured  as  a  winged  horse,  containing  three  stars  of 
the  and  magnitude  forming  with  one  star  of  Andro- 
meda a  large  square  (the  square  of  Pegasus} 

^^«fes£srsSfe 

165  I  he  square  of  Pegasus  is  a  very  marked  object. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Pegasidx,  of  peculiar  form,  with  body  somewhat 

ke  a  horse  s  head,  and  one  dorsal  and  one  anal  fin, 
;estmg  wings ;  also  CsMeAJfying  sea-horses. 

7^ fnCaCn.B'it'  'ed'  7' XI1-  "7/2-     1847  CARPENTER 

Ihe  Pegasus.. the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  and 

.iicspr     .  out  in  a  wing. like  manner  j  whence  these  curious 

Horses  derlved  ''«•'  name,  which  signifies   Flying 

HencetPeSrasa-rian,Peg-ase-an(-8B-an,-ei-an) 
Pegu-sean  (-a-sian)  adjs.  [L.  PegasH-us,  Please- 
us],  pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  resembling 
Pegasus;  swift;  poetic;  fPe'frase  v.  trans,  (nonce- 
wd},  to  serve  as  a  Pegasus  to ;  Pe-gasid  Zool., 
a  fish  of  the  family  Pegasidse,  (see  a) ;  Pe-gasoid  a 
resembling  Pegasus;  belonging  to  the  Pegasidas. 

1607  TOMBU  Four-f.  Beasts  (.658)  253  The  'Pegasarian 
coursers  of  f  ranee,  by  the  like  change  of  Horses,  run  from 

ySSrtrrrSi. '",  Dvc  or  slx  days'  l6l+  C-  BROOKE  G/i 
Kit*.  Ill,  Poems  (.872)  140  My  winged  horse  did  'pec 
my  desire.  1590  T.  WATSON  OnDeath  Sir  F  IV  I  / 
Poems  (Arb.)  153  Weepe  yee  sisters  of  the  learned'hil'l'^Tha't 
your  Pzgasean  springs  may  leap  their  bound.  i6i6WALLER 
Wavy  16  We.  .who  can  fear  no  Force  But  winged  Troops, 
;asean  Horse.  16*8  FELTHAM  Resolves  11.  xxxii. 

Man  ^'H"M  VVSS  sPMdc-  "X15  vpon  vnwaric 
Man  j647  H.  MORE :C«f,fs  Conflut  Iii,  An  unexpected 
OlySSu?  Hmg'  '^  ""-TON  P.  L.  vn.  4  Abo«  th' 

"""" '7X7 


Belgrade  6  Pardon,  that  thus  my  Pen  ShouTd"fuive7to 
raise  us  Pegaseian  Flight.  ,76,-,  FALCONER  SJUfivr.  ,„. 
%.„  ,™,'> ™  •  uPb?,rnc  o"  Pegasean  wings.  1599  MARSTON 
*Pe',-,  T'  Vv  x°W  now?  What  drupes  the  newe 
Ye  sSers  of" "h  l6l3"'*  W-  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  ...  " 

t  Pe-ggage.  Obs.  rare-",     [f.  PEG  v.  +  -AGE.] 
The  action  of  fastening  with  pegs. 

r,  a  pegging,  or  pinning ;  peggage, 


Peggie  (pe'g'i),  sb.  dial.  Also  pegail,  pigall. 
[Ungin  unknown:  by  some  associated  with /«>] 
A  local  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn ;  a  haw 

.827  HOSE  Everyday  fit.  II.  ,598  'Haws '..in  Ihe  west 
•nnUalfegaUi  urfigalls.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  i* 
i.  Co.  xi.  223  Pigeons  feed  on  the  peggles  which  cover  the 
great  hawthorn  bush  so  thickly  as  to  give  it  a  reddish  tint, 

Pe-ggle,  v.  local.  [Variant  of  PECKLE  v.*] 
intr.  To  peck,  continue  pecking. 

1868  FENN  in  Aunt  Judy's  Mag.  .  Aug.  24.  Thrush 
comes  to  dig  and  peggle  away  at  the  plums.    [General  in 
midland  counties;  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} 

Peggy  (pe'gi),  /S.  [Altered  from  Ateggy, 
Maggie  =  MARGARET,  of  which  it  is  a  familiar 
equivalent  (cf.  PEG  S6.*) ;  hence  in  various  local 
and  dialectal  uses.] 

1.  A  man  of  feminine  habits,  a  molly,  a  simpleton. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Peggy,  a  simpleton. 

2.  A  local  name  of  various  species  of  the  Warb- 
lers (Syfvia)  and  allied  genera  of  bird* ;  also  of 
the  Pied  Wagtail.     See  quots. 

1848  Zoologist  VI.  2137  (Leicestersh.)  The  whitethroat  [is]  a 
'P«Hy  »  wr"ch  term  includes  also  the  garden  warbler    1870 
Miss  JACKSON  Skrofsh,  WordJik.  s.  v.,  The  Willow  Warble™ 
.. the  Chiff-chaff ;  and ..  the  Wood  Warbler,  are  respectively' 
and  alike   called    Peggy   and  Peggy-Whitethroat.     ,88, 
Letceitersh.  Gloss.,  Peggy,  a  name  given  to  the  garden 
warbler,  the  black.caP,~both  the  whitethroats,  the  sedge- 
warbler  and  probably  others  of  the  family.    1885  SWA.NSON 
Prm   Na.nes  Bird,  p  Pied  Wagtail..'f^Sy  dishwasher 
(Kent).    1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Peggy..,  Peggy-wash-dish. 
o.   •=  DOLLY  so.1  4  a.     Hence  peggy-tub. 
1813  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Amusem.  153   Family  Unen  or 
home-made  cloths  may  be  bleached  with  much  less    wear- 
and-tear,  than  is  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  Yorkshire 
Peggy-uib,    1860  BBIERLEY  Tales  Lanes.  Li/e,  Traddlefin 
F.  11.  144  How  well  she  looked  at  a  tub-how  dexterously 
she  twisted  her  fat  red  arms  about  when . .  plying  the  '  peeev  ' 
1885  FENN  Patience  Win*  (.886)  ,69  Clothes  were  wasted 
in  the  peggy  tub,  and  kept  in  motion  by  a  four-legged  pegev 
..with  a  cross  handle. 

4-  Peggy-with-(her-'}  lantern  =  JACK-A-LAOTEKK 
1855  Shervild  Ann.  9  (E.  D.  D.)  As  bad  as  follerin  Pegey 
wit  lantern  ,869  .V.  *  Q.  ..In  Ser.  IV.  508/2  Occasionalljr 
in  the  plashy  meadows  'Jack  or  Pcggy-with-lanthom '  was 
visible  after  dark.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  II.  31 
Dazed.. so  as  not  to  discern  the  flicker  of  a  peggy  wi'  her 
lantern  from  the  light  of  day. 

Peggy  (pe-gi),  a.  [f.  PEG  rf.l  + -r.]  Of  the 
form  ofor  resembling  a  peg. 

1881  QUAIN  Med.  Diet.  1595/1  The  lower  incisors  are 
peggy  and  pointed. 

t  Pe'ggy-mast.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  5  pegy 
mast,  pygy  mast,  6  pega  mast,  ellift.  (ft.) 
piggeis.  A  yard  to  which  a  pennon  was  attached. 


PEGLESS. 

1494  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas,  Scot.  1. 253  Ane  gret  mast,  ane 
ra,  ane  swken,  a  pygy  mast.  1406  Ibid.  300  A  barel  of  pyk 
and  a  pegy  mast  to  the  said  scnip.  1505  Ibid,  III.  86  To 
Robert  Bertoun..for  ane  mozan  mast  and  ane  pege  mast. 


1513  DOUGLAS  sErteis  in.  vi.  4  For  the  south  wyndis  blast 
Our  piggeis  and  our  pinsalis  wavit  fast. 

Pegh,  Peght,  variants  of  PECH,  PICT. 

Pe-gless,  a.     [See  -LESS.]     Not  having  a  peg. 

1896  Daily  News  25  Nov.  6/5  [The  bullet  with  a  peg]  its 
effect  is  much  more  deadly  than  the  pegless  one. 

Pe-glet.     [See  -LET.]     A  little  peg. 

1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Mar.  416  A  couple  of  tent-pegs, 
which.. he  tightens  by  driving  in  supplementary  peglets. 

t  Fe'gma,  pegme.  Obs.  [a.  L.  peg-ma,  a. 
Gr.  irijyua  framework  fixed  together,  movable 
stage  or  scaffold  in  a  theatre,  f.  -mjy-vvf  iv  to  fasten.] 
A  kind  of  framework  or  stage  used  in  theatrical 
displays  or  pageants,  sometimes  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion; hence  transf.  the  inscription  itself. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Jas.  I's  Coronat.  Entertainm.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  529/1  In  the  centre.. of  the  pegme,  there  was  an 
aback  or  square,  wherein  this  elogy  was  written.  1612 
CHAPMAN  Widowes  T.  n.  Plays  1873  III.  34  We  shall  heare 
..what  Reuells:  what  presentments  are  towards:  and  who 
penn'd  the  Pegmas.  1623  MIDDLETON  Triumph  Integr. 
Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  386  Four  other  triumphal  pegmes,  are 
.  .planted  to  honour  his  lordship's  progress  through  the  city, 
1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  26  The  Verses  are  even  enough 
for  such  odde  pegma's. 

Pegmatite  (pe-grnatait).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  nyy/ia, 
wily/Mr-  in  sense  of  '  thing  joined  together  or  con- 
glutinated '  +  -ITS  1.]  A  coarsely  crystallized  kind 
of  granite,  containing  little  mica.  Hence  Pegma- 
tltic  (-ti'tik),  Fe'gniatoid  adjs.,  resembling  or 
having  the  structure  of  pegmatite. 

1832  DARWIN  in  Lifeff  Lett.  I.  238  At  Bahia  the  pegmatite 
and  gneiss  in  beds  had  the  same  direction.  1852  TH.  Ross 
Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  460  The  pegmatites,  or  graphic 
granites.  1864  WEBSTER,  Pegmatite, .  .a  variety  of  granite, 
in  which  the  quartz,  as  seen  over  the  surface,  has  some 
resemblance  to  Oriental  writing; — called  also  graphic 
granite.  1896  Natural  Science  Aug.  86  The  pegmatitic 
structure  of  so  many  igneous  veins. 

Pegomancy  (prgamsensi,  pe'go-).  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  irij-yr;  spring  +  -MANGY  :  in  mod.F.  plgomande 
(Littrd).]  Divination  by  springs  or  fountains. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1824  McCuLLOcH  Scotland  IV.  43 
Omens  are  obtained,  .by  the  mode  in  which  the  air  bubbles 
rise.  This  was  the  Pegomancy  of  the  Greeks, 

Pe-goose,  obs.  form  of  PEAK-GOOSE. 

tPe-grall,a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  peggrell,  pygrall. 
[Origin  unascertained.]  Petty,  paltry,  trifling. 

1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2653  Ane  peggrell  theif  that  steillis 
ane  kow.  1535  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvi.  126  That  fals 
and  degcnerat  seid  Of  Douglassis.  .That  of  his  bluide  re- 
savit  be  pygrall  pryce.  1567  Ibid.  iii.  121, 1  did  reid, . .  How 
Acan  tuik  the  excommunicat  guid : . .  Gif  God  was  wraith  at 
ane  small  pegrall  stouth  [etc.]. 

Pe-g-top,  pegtop.     [f.  PEG  rf.i  +  Top  sb.] 

1.  A  pear-shaped  wooden  spinning-top,  with  a 
metal  pin  or  peg  forming  the  point,  spun  by  the 
rapid  uncoiling  of  a  string  wound  about  it. 

[1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Peg.  .also  the  name  of  a  small 
piece  of  steel  or  iron  put  into  childrens  toys,  called  castle- 
tops.]  1801  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  iv.  iv.  341  The  peg-top, 
I  believe,  must  be  ranked  among  the  modern  inventions. 
i8ia  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Baby's  Debut  iii,  Quite 
cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg.  And  tie  it  to  his  peg-top's  peg. 
1834  GAUNTER  Orient,  Ann.  viii.  no  Here  we  saw  several 
Hindoo  children  spinning  tops,  precisely  like  the  common 
peg-top  used  by  children  in  Europe.  188^  JESSOPP  Arcady 
viii,  238  If  there  are  two  men  in  my  parish  who  can  spin 
a  peg-top,  I  don't  know  the  second. 
b.  A  game  of  spinning  peg-tops. 

1828  Boy's  Own  Bk.  12  Regular  games  at  peg-top  are 

Elayed. . .  The  object  of  each  player  being  to  split  the  tops  of 
is  companions.    1841  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Summ.  W.  France 
I.  VIIL  122  The  pupils  and  their  ecclesiastical  masters  began 
playing  peg-top  together.   iS&sNewBk.  Sports  313  Peg-top, 
like  marbles,  appears  to  have  very  much  gone  out  in  London. 

2.  //.  =  peg-top  trousers :  see  3. 

1859  FARRAR  Julian  Home  xx,  Cut-away  coat,  and  mauve- 
coloured  pegtops.  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  Ixvi 
Better  than  pegtops  and  a  black  bowler  hat,  which  strike' 
no  awe  into  the  beholders. 

3.  altrib.    Having   or   suggesting   the  shape  of 
a  peg-top,  as  peg-top  form,vasc,  whisker;  peg-top 
trousers,  a  form  of  trousers  very  wide  in  the  hips 


26  Apr.  8/3  The  sleeve.. shows  a  new  pattern,  called.. 'the 
peg-top  ,  which  is  pleated  above,  and  at  the  wrist. .  is  banded 
with  taffetas,  fixed  with  buttons. 

Hence  Pe'gtopped///.  a.,  ha  vingpeg-top  trousers. 

1861  Illustr.  Land.  News  15  June  549/1  Two  white-hatted 
and  pegtopped  ineffables. 

Pegyll,  obs.  form  of  PICKLE. 

Pehlevi,  Pehlvi :  see  PAHLAVI. 

Peice,  obs.  f.  PIECE;  obs.  Sc.  f.  PACE  rf.2, 
PASCH,  PEACE.  Peich,  peigh,  var.  PECH. 
Peiede,  Peiere,  obs.  ff.  PAID,  PAIB. 

II  Peignoir  (p^war).  [F.,  in  1 6th  c.  peig- 
nouoir  (in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  peigner  to  comb.]  A 
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loose  dressing-gown  worn  by  women  while  their 
hair  is  being  combed ;  a  kind  of  linen  or  flannel 
gown  put  on  on  coming  out  of  a  bath  ;  misapplied 
to  a  woman's  morning-gown. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xxii/i  Pelisse  robes,  or  peignoirs 
oflight  materials,  .are  now  universally  adopted  in  promenade 
dress.  1837  THACKERAY  Ravenswing  i,  I  shall  have  on  my 
peignoir.  1880  Miss  BROUGHTON  Sec.  Th.  n.  x,  Coolly 
wrapped  in  a  vi\i\\z  peignoir  by  her  window. 

Comb.  iSSo'OuiDA'A/a/AsI.  i.  laThe  last  bathers,  peignoir- 
enwrapped,  were  sauntering  up  from  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

Peignt,  obs.  f.  PAINT.  Peil,  peill(e,  Peiler, 
obs.  Sc.  ff.  PALE  v.,  PEEL,  PEELEK. 

t  Pei-mander.  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  corrupt  ad.  OF. 
pimentier,  med.L.  pigmentarius,  f.  piment:— L. 
pigment-urn  a  spiced  drink.]  A  preparer  of  or 
dealer  in  spices  or  perfumes  ;  a  perfumer. 

1630-56  GORDON  Hist.  Earldom  Sutherland  (1813)  438 
Their  owne  claime  fromGulielmusde  Sancto  Claro,  the  king's 
peimander. 

Pein,  Peine,  obs.  forms  of  PANE,  PAIN. 

Peinct,  point,  obs.  forms  of  PAINT. 

II  Peiue  (p«'n).  [F.  peine  (pfn),  PAIN.]  Pain, 
punishment.  In  phrase  peine  forte  et  dure  (foccas. 
partly  anglicized) :  '  severe  and  hard  punishment',  a 
form  of  punishment,  formerly  inflicted  on  persons 
arraigned  for  felony  who  refused  to  plead,  in  which 
the  prisoner's  body  was  pressed  with  heavy  weights 
until  he  pleaded  or  died  ;  pressing  to  death.  Also 
used  allusively.  (Cf.  PENANCE  sb.  5.) 

1554  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  H.  xli.  133  He  shal  haue  paine 
fort  and  dure  (that  is  to  say)  he  shalbe  pressed  to  death, 
and  he  shall  there  forfait  his  goods,  and  not  his  lands.  [So 
1721  St.  German's  Doctor  fy  Stud.  277.]  1815  SCOTT  Guy 
M.  xxxvii,  I  hope  she  has  had  the  conscience  to  make  her 
independent,  in  consideration  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure 
to  which  she  subjected  her  during  her  life-time.  1839 
KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  416  The  'peine  forte  et  dure'.. 
was  not  abolished  till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  1888 
Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.g)  XXIII.  465/2  A  case  offline  occurred 
as  lately  as  1726.  At  times  tying  the  thumbs  with  whipcord 
was  used  instead  of  the /<?/«*. 

Felon,  -oun,  -onie,  obs.  ff.  PIGEON,  PEONY. 

Peip,  Peiple,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  PEEP,  PEOPLE. 

Peir,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PEAK  sb.  and  v. ;  obs.  f.  PIER. 

Peirameter  (pairfe-mftai).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  ir«>o 
trial,  attempt,  endeavour  +  -METER.]  (See  quots.) 

1849  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Peirameter,  an  instrument, 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  Macneil,  which  indicates  the  amount  of 
resistance  offered  by  the  surfaces  of  roads,  of  different  con- 
structions, to  the  passing  of  wheel  carriages,  etc.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Peirattieter,  . .  a  clumsy  form  of 
dynamometer,  being  dragged  along  on  the  ground.  The 
power  required  to  move  it  is  indicated  by  a  finger  on  a  dial. 

Peirandlie  (Sc.),  apparently:  see  PEAR  v. 

Feirastic  (pairae'stik),  a.  rare.  Also  pir-. 
[ad.  Gr.  mpaoruc-dr  of  the  nature  of  trying,  ten- 
tative, f.  irtipav  to  try.]  Involving,  or  performing, 
an  attempt  or  experiment;  experimental,  tentative. 
So  f  Peira-stical=/«Va^zV;  Peira-stically  «<&., 
in  the  way  of  attempt  or  experiment,  tentatively. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  175/1  Of  Plato's 
Dialogues  are  Physick-.Logick.  .Ethick.. Politick. .*Pira- 
stick.  1800  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  582  This  work  is  wholly  of 
the  pirastic  kind.  1859  KINOSLEY  Misc.,  Tennyson  I.  215 
One  ..  belonging  to  a  merely  speculative  and  peirastic 
school,  a  1647  SIR  R.  FILMER  Disc.  Taking  Use  for  Money 
(1678)  4  A  Father  to  stir  up .  .the  industry  of  his  Son,  doth 
lend  him  an  hundred  pound  with  a  *peirastical  Covenant  for 
gain  not  intending,  .to  take  any  interest  at  all.  1817  T.  L. 
PEACOCK  Melincourt  xviii,  Proceeding  pedetentim,  and 
opening  the  subject  *peirastically. 

Peirce,  Peire,  obs.  forms  of  PIERCE,  PAIR. 

Peirl(e,  Peirrie,  obs.  forms  of  PEARL,  PERRY. 

Peirs,  var.  PERSE  a.  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  PIERCE,  PARSE. 

Peirt,  obs.  form  of  PERT. 

Peis,  obs.  f.  PEACE,  PEASE,  PEISE,  PIECE. 

tPei-sage,  pesage.  Obs.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
pesage,  f.  peser  to  weigh,  PEISE  +  -AGE.]  A  duty 
paid  for  the  weighing  of  goods. 

[1311  Rolls  Parlt.  II.  39  Concessimus.  .Ricardo  de  Byflet 
custodiam  Pesagii  in  Portu  et  Villa  Suthantonie.] 

1455  Rolls  o/ Parlt.  V.  311  Prorates  and  Emolumentes  of 
Waters,  Fisshynges,  Mylnes,  Cranages,  Stallages,  Peisages, 
Passages.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pesage,  a  Custom  or  Duty  paid 
for  the  weighing  of  Merchandizes  or  Wares.  1894  MRS. 
GREEN  Town  Life  in  i$tk  C.  I.  v.  183  '  Pesage  ', . .  [a]  toll. . 
for  the  weighing  of  goods. 

•|  Pei'sant,  pe-sant,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6 
pesaunt,  6-7  peisant,  5  peysaunt,  6  peysa'nt, 
peasant,  7  peizant ;  (also  5-6  Sc.  paisand,  pay- 
sand).  [ME.  a.  OF.  pesant,  pr.  pple.  of  peser  to 
weigh,  PEISE  ;  in  spelling  peisant  assimilated  to 
the  Eng.  form  of  the  vb. ;  the  Sc.  paisand  was  prop, 
pr.  pple.  of  paise,  PEISE,  =  peising:] 

Heavy,   a.  lit.  Having  great  weight,  ponderous. 

b.  Forcible,  as  a  blow  given  with  a  heavy  body. 

c.  fig.  That  weighs  or  presses  heavily  npon  one  ; 
oppressive;  toilsome,  d.  Weighed  down,  oppressed, 
as  with  drowsiness,  etc. 

a.  c  1450  Merlin  119  Thei  smote  on  his  helme  grete  strokes 
and  pesaunt.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  cxxxiv,  His  hede 
was  ryght  pesaunt  and  heuy.  1520  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI II, 
VI.  55  He  had  seen  Your  Grace  wellde  one  [sword]  more 
pesaunt  then  the  same.  1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith 


PEISE. 

ii.  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  (1621)  700  Yet  like  the  valiant 
Palme  they  did  sustaine  Their  peisant  weight,  redressing  vp 
againe.  1600  ROWLANDS  Knave  of  Clubs  (Percy  Soc.)  5 
Misers. .Which  with  their  moyling  care  and  pessant  paines, 
Had  scraped  thousands. 

P.  c  1470  Golagros  ff  Gaw.  463  Pellokis  paisand  to  pase, 
Clapand  gunnys  of  brase.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  vi.  vi.  61 
Vnder  the  paysand  and  the  hevy  charge. 

Hence  i  Pei-saiitly  adv.,  heavily. 

1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  VH.  viii,  His  strokes ..  were  so 
peysantly  on  hym  sette. 

Peisant,  obs.  form  of  PEASANT. 

Peiscush,  variant  of  PESHOUSH. 

Feise  (pe^.,  pfz),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms: 
4-5  peys,  4-6  peis,  5  pees,  5-6  peyoe ;  peyse, 
5-7  peise  ;  6  peasse,  peysse,  pece,  pese,  pease  ; 
6-7  peize,  peyze,  peaze.  ft.  4-6  pays,  5  payee, 
paiss,  paysse,  pass(e,  5-6  pais ;  payse,  5-7 
paise,  St.  pace,  7  paize.  [ME.  peis,  peys,  in 
i6thc.  (p«),  a.  early  OF.,  ONF.  and  AF.  peis 
(central  Fr.  pots,  now /«'<&)  =  Pr.  fens,  pes,  Cat. 
pes,  Sp.  and  It.  peso:—L.  pensum  something 
weighed,  weight,  sb.  from  nent.  pa.  pple.  of  pen- 
tiere  to  weigh.  The  forms  in  -e,  when  early,  repre- 
sent OF.  peise,  med.L. pensa,pesa,  fern,  weight,  of 
same  derivation :  see  Du  Cange.  In  i6th  c.  the 
two  forms  ran  together  as  (p«).] 

1 1.  The  quality  of  being  heavy ;  heaviness, 
weight.  Also  in  semi-c0««-.  sense,  said  of  that 
which  is  heavy :  cf.  weight,  load,  burden.  Obs, 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  8792  po  stanes.. 
Ar  so  heuy,  &  of  swylk  peys.  13 . .  Coerde  L.  4095  Be  pays 
it  closes  togeder  agen.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  n. 
xviii.  (i495)ciij/i  Angels,  .bennotgreuydwythwyghtenother 
pees  of  body,  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  237  An  holy 
ston  Ryth  sad  of  weyth  and  hevy  of  peys.  1534  MORE  Comf. 
agst.  Trio.  in.  xxvii.  (1847)  312  Lift  up  and  let  hang  with 
the  peise  of  all  his  body,  bearing  down  upon  the.,  wounded 
places.  1582  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Lone  xxvii,  When 
Charons  boate  hath  felt  her  peaze  [rime  ease],  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xn.  167  A  stone  of  such  a  paise,  That  one 
of  this  times  strongest  men,  with  both  hands,  could  not 
raise.  1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Immed.  Addr.  33  Where  each 
part  sustaineth  the  peise  alone. 

tb.  In  various  fig.  uses  of  'weight':  Gravity, 
importance;  burden  (of  blame,  punishment,  re- 
sponsibility) ;  steadying  weight,  '  ballast '.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vni.  1441  All  the  hail!  pa[i]ss  \v.rr. 
pes,  pais]  apon  him  selffhe  sal  tak.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Fables 
x  n .  ( Wolfts  Lamb)  viii.  ( Bann.  M  S.),  Off  his  awindeidilkman 
salbeir  the  paiss.  c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  100  He  thought 
the  matier  was  of  grete  peyce,  wherfore  he  wolde  make  no 
sodeyn  answere.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  621,  xv.  thousand 
men,  in  whom  consisted  the  waight  and  peyse  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  (Arb.)  144  Full 
heauie  is  the  paise  of  Princes  ire.  160?  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  n.  Prol.,  That  with  unused  paize  of  stile  and  sense, 
We  might  waigh  massy  in  judicious  scale. 
f2.  Definite  or  specified  weight;  the  amount 
that  a  thing  weighs.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  Hi.  20  Ther  was  no  peis  [1388  wei;te] 
of  the  bras.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  38  Candils.  .brennyng 
abouten  his  corps,  of  xij.  lib.  peys.  14..  in  Hist.  Coll. 
Citizen  London  (Camden)  106  Newe  nowblys  . .  of  lasse 
wyght  thenne  was  the  olde  nobylle  by  the  paysse  of  an 
halpeny  wyght.  1540  Sec.  of  Elgin  (1903)  48  That  the  leif 
baksteris  obserwe  and  keip  the  peis  and  weych[t]  giffin  to 
tham.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  n.  59  He  tooke  the 
peise  of  some  of  them  by  hand. 

fig.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1689  Aduoutrie  and 
periurie,  and  wylful  slaghtre,  . .  lik  ben,  and  o  peys  bei 
weye.  1555  J.  PROCTOR  Hist.  Wyat's  Reb.  45  And  thereby 
outweye  the  luste  peize  of  bounden  duetye. 

•)•  b.  A  definite  measure  of  weight.   Obs. 
1419  in _  fabric  Rolls  York  Minst.  (Surtees)  37  Et  in  iij 
sem1  et  in  iij  pais'  albi  vitri.     1553  Nottingham  Rec.  IV. 
p.  xxvii,  For  euery  peyse  [of  tallow]  sold  contrary  to  this 
[order]. 

•fc.  (Of  peise,  or  attrib^}  Used  to  distinguish 
certain  coins  of  special  weight,  as  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  name  but  lighter.  Obs. 

1451  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  77(1814)  II.  40/1  pe  Inglis  new  noble 
callit  of  paise  sal  haif  cours  pan  for  xiijj .  iiijrf.  1456  Ibid. 
46/1  pe  henry  Ingliss  noble  of  paiss.  1463  in  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  35, 1,  .beqwethe  toSeynt  Edmondand  hisschryne 
my  hevy  peys  noble,  wich  weyeth  xxf.  1469  in  Somerset 
Medieval  Wills  (1901)  215,  20*.  of  peise  grotes. 

3.  concr.  A  weight ;  a  piece  or  lump  of  some 
heavy  substance  used  in  some  way  on  account  of 
its  weight ;  spec,  (a)  a  standard  weight  by  which 
to  weigh  goods  ;  (/>)  one  of  the  weights  of  a  clock, 
by  which  its  mechanism  is  moved.  Now  dial. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  HandL  Synne  5949  Fals  peys  and  fals 
mesure.  13..  K.  Alis.  i62o(Bodl.  MS.)  Wi(>  peises[z>.»-.  peys] 
stones  and  Gauelok  Her  fon  hij  gynnen  fast  to_knok.  Ibid. 
1630  Summe  wib  peys  was  to  ffrussht  Summe  \vi}>  gauelok  to 
de>  lussht.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  2^6,  I  hadde  neuer, 
.  .}ut  of  be  popis  gifte  Sane  a  pardoun  with  a  peys  of  led. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  246  Lyk  an  horloge 
whan  the  peys  is  goo.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  390/1  Peys  of 
a  welle,  telo,  in  K.  kyptre  (ciconia).  1479  Yattott  Chitrchw. 
Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  113  Makyng  of  the  peysys  of  ledde 
upon  the  belowys.  15..  Aberdeen  Regr.  (Jam.),  To  wend 
[wind]  the  peassis  thairof  [of  the  clock).  1600  R.  CAWDREY 
Treasurie  60  A  Clocke  can  neuer  stand  still  from  running, 
so  long  as  the  peases  and  plummets  doo  hang  thereat.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  I.  cxxxi.  (1664)  255  The  wheels,  paces 
and  motions  of  this  poor  Church.  1670-90  in  Edgar  Old 
Ch.  Life  Scotl.  (1885)  35  [Getting  cords  for  the]  paues. 

"To  W.  Cormv.  Gloss.,  Paysen,feizen,  weights. 


PEISE. 

tb.  fig.  Oh. 

c  1380  WvruF.SV™.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  3ji  pe  peysof  Goddis  ri« 
mut  Mdh  wcy  after  mennys  werkes.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  O, 
heg.Pnnc.  60  Best  is  I  stryuc  nat  Agayne  the  pays  \y  r 
peys]  of  fortunes  balatmce.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman  jo8 
I  he  peize  and  weight  which  this  carnall  world  hangs  upon 
a  Religion  of  form. 

1 4.  Forcible  impact,  as  of  a  heavy  body ;  mo- 
mentum, impetus  ;  a  heavy  blow  or  fall.  Obs 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  Hi.  3oi  Alle  at  one  peyse  cam 
and  spored  their  horses  nyghe  vnto  the  ooste  o?  Subyon 
,493  fest,vall(Vl  de  W.  ,5,5)  35  With  a  Krete  peyse  they 
let  the  crosse  and  the  body  fall  downe  togyderin  to  the 
mortesse.  ,590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  ,„.  ii.  20  He  (Ptolemy]  w hh 

A^T  "  Th'f'r  tOW«),b«h!-     I6M  MAMTON^Z, 

K     D  ',  may  fal  w!'h  a  more  waightie  paise. 

O.    Kalance,  poise,  equilibrium;    suspense;   the 
>f  balancing  or  holding  poised.     Now  dial 

hinra^a^^r^rPts«re±tTo-sonNd 
^&sr^s££%H^"i£*£. 

Woman  in  Hum.  11.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  I V,  Let  vourfaire 
lift",',  1  Un'°  'he  hallance  And  r'h  »  steddedyeyze 

Peise  (p/'z,pfz),».  Oh.  nc.  dial.  Forms-  4-7 
peise,  peyse,  payse,  5  peysse,  5-6  pase,  e-7 
paise,  6  payze,  (peace),  Sc.  paisse,  6-7  peize 

r\en?e>/?aSe'  Pai!!t'  7  peiz-  Peay«>,  Peaze,  pese! 
1Mb.  /m«,  repr.  the  stem-stressed  form  of  OF 
peser  (3rd  sing.  pres.  peise)  =  Pr.  fessar,  pesar, 
bp.  pfsar,  It.  pesare-.-L.pensare  to  weigh,  freq! 
of  ttmltfreto  weigh.  In  i4thc.  OF.,/«W  often 
»«,  and  this  vocalization  was  sometimes 
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i°  SUt  "  weight  °Pon'  add 
load  burden  ;  to  weigh  down 


PEKIN. 


to;   to 


t  b.  »»/n    To  press  downwards  by  its  weight. 

ASRllSfe?.^  r*S?  849  The  C°'d  ^i"  to  cov«  S-«. 
downelo  pet!'  '  ''ght  '°  m°Unt  On  hie-  And  th>  h«vie 

6.  tram.  To  drive,  bear  down,  etc.  by  impact 
Not  rf£7  y>  °r  (ecnerally)  fay  »«•;  to  force. 

?ai400  .Iforfe  XrM.  3038  Thane  boldly  bay  buske  and 
.  Payses  in  pylotes.  Ibid.  304!  Pa 


"P> 


r    ,u"      ••  "   ••        . 
Cf.  the  mod.Eng.  form  POISE  ] 

fl.  /raw.  To  weigh,  measure  the  weight  of,  as 
in  a  balance.     Also  absol.  Oh. 


rlou  that  it  peiseth  Above  al  other  metall  mo" 
M,n.  Foe,,,,  (Percy  Soc.)  ,60  A  purs  that 
•n  a  v?  OFT  Cxsar  *"•  (1530)  15  Litell 


u 
t  D. 


more  than  you  think. 
.  To  press  heavily,  to  weigh.  Oh 


t  b.  Jig.  Of  non-material  things.  Oh. 
£1430  I,YDG.  JW«.  /><,„,„  (Percy  s     }         <, 

^^^ffi,Pd^fad^1««lce'N'«"k»^™S& 

the  qualite.      al&j    GRIMALDE    Sane-    Pravse    of 


or  guess  by  doing  this.     Now  dial. 


t  flesche  plenist  the  altaris  large  (L 


'  +  9d  '  j?  '"  ^  hand-  and'he  we;ght"waVnothinghad  JUS' 
To  weigh  in  the  mind;   to  deliberate 
upon,  consider,  ponder;  to  estimate.   Obs. 

Jfi^£^£rfeis«f!»^-^th. 


.heir  deedToutwdghu"'8  '"  ^^  ™**  Which  {™ 


To  place  Or  keep  in  equilibrium;  to  hold 
1  or  supported;  to  balance,  poise;  also 
(quot    1594),  to  cause  to  sway  to  and   fro'  (like 
something  suspended)  while  supported  in  the  hand 

«r ,  to  make  equal  in  weight.     Usually^ 


Peise,  obs.  form  of  PEACE,  PEASE,  PIECE'. 
tPerseless,  a.    Oh.     In  7  peizlesse.     ff 
PEISE  rf.  +  -LESS.]     Without  weight ;  very  light   ' 

iSujSSZttttf^gS'^* 

tPerser.  obs.    [f.  PEISE  ».  + -ERI:  cf.  OF 
peseor,  -eur,  in  regimen  pesere.] 
1'-°w  Wh°  weiShs>.  ponders,  or  estimates. 

•JMfi*  ft!?  •*"•  2-  Of  s?iritis  'he  peisere  is  the 
i8  the  Lord  is  a  weiere  of  spiritis).    1611  COTCR 
a  peiser,  weigher ;  ponderer. 

fiT'.'    r  °     f  aPP°inted  to  weigh  goods,  spec, 
the  tin  from  the  Cornish  mines. 

1485 .Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  366/1  The  Office  of  Pevser  within 
oure  fowne  and  Porte  of  Suthanton.  Ibid.  383/1  The'oSfcS 
of  Peiser  and  Gaoler  of  oure  Towne  of  Lestwithiell  ,6^ 
CAREW  Cornwall  ,4  The  officers  deputed  to  man™  thi! 

^aRS  P°rtCrS  L°  beare  the  Ti"1"5'  Peizers  to  wlfgh  i  ? 
fUBbwa,  -wah,  vanants  of  PESHWA. 

*  e ?f  .'  "'  0<5lf'-     In  6  Peizie.     [f.  PEISE  rf  + 
-T.J     \Veighty,  heavy. 

so'fd! a^dp'uielea^'^"'''  ***'  Fictil>*  G'  Compacted  of 
Peit,  obs.  form  of  PEAT. 

tPei-trel,peytrel,petrel,rf.  Oh.  Forms- 
4  (9)  Peytral,  4-5  -elle,  4-7  -el,  5-6  -ell ;  6  -erel 
7  -il;  0-7  peit(t)reHl;  4  paytrel,  5-6  -eU(e' 
-ylle,  paitrell,  patreUe,  6  pattrell;  (« ;  pettiyll) 
6  petrel(l,  -il,  -al,  peterell,  6-7  pet(t)rel(l,  (6 
pewtrell,  peutral,  -il).  [ME.  a.  AV.peitret-  OF. 
Patrol  (mod.F.  foitrail)  =  Sp.  /./ra/,  It.  parole 
:-L. perforate  breast-plate,  neuter  of  pectoralis  adi 
i.pectus,pector-  breast:  see  PECTORAL.]  A  piece 
of  armour  to  protect  the  breast  of  a  horse  (often 
richly  ornamented,  and  retained  for  ornament  after 
ts  defensive  use  had  passed  away);  occas.  also 
applied  to  a  breast-collar :  _  POITREL. 

'     de  L.  5713  Hys  crouper  heeng  al  full  o! 
ytrel,  and  hys  arsoun.     c  1380  Sir  /" 

-  -jJ6  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeont.  Prol.  fy  '. 
A  ^Thiir'n'rn^f'*;™"'''""'^''      '?'3  DoiICL«  -^-««  v...  „. 

^SSSBSjSssjESi 

^LP:"rA1?,0r,d™'ryn8e.coF»  «  Put  on  them. 


Peizant,  Peize,  variants  of  PEISANT,  PEISI. 
t  Pe-jerate,  v.  Oh.  rare-',    rf.        -- 

°"7  (fr°m  JW 
forswear,  commit 


Pejorate  (prd36«it),  ».    [f.  L.  ^y*-<f/-,  Ppi. 
stem  DfM»«r«  to  make  worse,  t.  pfjor.em  w'or^.i 
LSU  makeDworsc'  deteriorate"  worsen. 


Pejoration  (P«l3orfT/3n).    [ad.  med.L.  *%-- 

ra/^«-^,  „.  of  action  hompfjorire  :  see  prec  f  A 
making  or  becoming  worse,  a  worsening,  deteriora- 
tion ;  depreciation  (of  property) 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Pejoratim,  a  making  worse    i6«o  GALI 

5aaratlS  a 


Pejorative  (p|-dS6r^tiv,  p/ai?<rrativ),  a.  and 
5.    [f-L.tye*>«V^-«ff-. 


,..oa^. 

see  PEJORATE  and  -IVE:  so  mod.F.  p&ratif.\ 
a.  ao>  Tending  to  make  worse;  depreciatory- 
applied  especially  to  a  derivative  word  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  root  word  is  lowered  by  the 
addition  of  a  suffix  or  otherwise,  b.  st  A  word 


EffipSiWaa  K?rtSJwS 

°,m         "  ''  A  R'J°i'ul"'  35  ™°'ne  Tooke?pejor"*ve 


Hence  Pejoratively  adv.,  in  a  depreciative  or 
deteriorated  sense.  l890  fTcaf.  Diet. 

Pejonsm  (p»-d3oriz'm).  nonce-wd.     [f.L  ptjor 
pyorem  worse  +  -ISM,  after  pessimism^    The  belief 
that  the  world  is  becoming  worse. 
.  1878  MAX  MI-LLER  Hitbert  Led.  vii.  37,  Man  has  believf.1 
•n  pess,m,sm,  he  has  hardly  ever  believed  in  ^jorism 

Pejoritytp/a^rrti).     [f.asprec. +-ITY.]     The 
state  or  condition  of  being  worse-  worseness 

*6*SJu  ^A"S  B'?kl  D™'"T>  'The  last  state  of  that 


Pek,  obs.  form  of  PECK  rf.i,  z/.i,  PICK  v  i 
Pekan   (pe-kan).      ("Canadian  Fr.  pekon,  ad. 
Abnaki  (Eastern  Algonkin)  pekant  (Rasles)  ]     A 
carnivorous  beast  (Musiela pennanti)  of  the  weasel 
family,  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  valuable  for  its  fur;  called  also  Pennant's 
— m ;  =  FISHER  3  b ;  also,  the  fur  of  this  beast 
il'j  *I°"SE  Amer.Geog.  I.  200  Fisher.    In  Canada  he  b 
called  Pekan.     1877  COUES  Fur  Anim.  iii.  6S  TbTpSaS 
much  the  largest  of  the  genus   and  indeed  of  the  whole 
Wea«l  kind. . ,  excepting  only  the  Wolverene  and  Grkon 

Pekan,  variant  of  PECAN. 
Peke,  obs.  form  of  PEAK  v.,  PECK  rf.i,  PEEK  v 
II  Fekea  (p»Tcf a).     Also  piqui,  pikia.     TThe 
native  name  in  Tnpi.     W.  Piso  De  Rebus  Kat 
Indtarum,   Amsterdam   1658,   141,  has  '  Pequea 
•*•**«•'.]     A  tree  (Caryocar  butyrosum)  of 
the  tea ^ family  (Ternstnemiaceie),  native  to  Guiana 
valuable  for  its  timber,  and  producing  nuts  resem- 

nlinc   tnp    CrtHflM-    evr    Vint*,-.-  ._      1 i 


WiTMAt        TV  t     f     ZQ\  owners  are  put  on  tnem.      1556 

^^^^j^^S^SpS^ 


MlO 


peutrals  commmgouer  their  breast  and  belly. 
<"" 


UHART 


;     "  bctwi"  ">e  Ba<*  and  Saddle. 
lais  i.  v,  It  is  enough  to  break  both 


—  ""  •••)  ****«  ^luuuuiu^  nuis  rescin- 

blmg  the  souari-  or  butter-nuts,  but  more  oily 

1810  SOUTHEY  Bravl  III.  758  The  piqui  is  of  more  im- 
portance  to  a  country  like  Piauhy  wSere  drought  U  he 
great  ev,l.  .Mj  BATES  Nat.  AmaL*  viii,  The  pitia.  bea" 
a  large  eatable  fruit,  1866  Treas.  Bat.  «<,/,  C 
cmtmtlim.M  called  Pekea  by  the  natives,  .its  I 
valuable  for  ship-building,  mill-work,  etc. 

Pek-ex,  obs.  form  of  PICK-AX. 

Pekin  (pf-ki-n,  -ki-n).  [a.  F.  Ptkin,  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries'  spelling  of  the  Chinese  Pi-king  (pf- 
krrj),  lit.  '  northern  capital '  (opposed  to  banking 
'  southern  capital '),  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
China ;  hence,  applied  attrib.  or  elliptically.J 

1.  A  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

'783  Jt 'STAMOSDtr.  Raynafs Iftst.  fndirs  III.  193  Valencia 
manufactures  Peluni  superior  to  those  of  China.   183$  Court 
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PELASGIC. 


Mag.  VI.  p.  ii/i  Some  of  the  most  novel  promenade  robes 
are  composed  of  pekin.  1891  Daily  News  24  Feb.  5/3  The 
material  was.  .striped  brocade  or  pekin,  having  on  the  silken 
stripes  flowers  in  old  rose,  attrib.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk. 
Snobs  iv,  The  most  superb  Pekin  bandannas. 

||  2.  Fr.  pikin,pequin  (pfk(n) :  A  name  originally 
given  by  the  soldiers  under  Napoleon  I  to  any 
civilian  ;  occasional  in  English  use. 

[Referred  by  Littre"  to  sense  i,  trousers  of  pekin  being 
much  worn  under  the  Empire.  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter 
consider  this  derivation  doubtful.] 

1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  III.  70  These  professional  troops., 
were  quite  ready  to  correct  the  insolence  of  the  pekins  (a 
word  of  contempt,  used  by  soldiers  to  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  profession).  1870  Spectator  19  Nov.  1371 
Study  was  actually  discouraged  as  fit  only  for  pe'kins,  and 
diplomatists  often  knew  little  more  than  soldiers.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886)  81  There  was  hardly  such  a 
thing  as  a  pekin.  1809  Speaker  16  Sept.  282/2  The  pelun, 
even  when  he  sits  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  is  treated  with 
contempt. 

Pekk,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PECK  si.1 
Pekoe  (pe'ko,  prko),  sb.  Also  8  peco,  peoko, 
pcckho.  [From  Chinese :  in  Amoy  dialect  pek-ho, 
in  Cantonese  pak-ho ;  from  pek,  pak  =  Mandarin 
peh,  pai  white  +  ho,  Mandarin  hao  down,  hair.]  A 
superior  kind  of  black  tea,  so  called  from  the  leaves 
being  picked  young  with  the  down  still  on  them. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  328  Coffee,  Chocolate,  Green, 
Imperial,  Peco,  and  Bohea-Tea  seem  to  be  Trifles.     1771 
J.  R.  FORSTER  tr.  Osbeck's  Voy.  I.  250  Back-ho,  or  Pack-ho, 
is  that  which  we  call  Peckho,  which  has  leaves  with  dots. 
1859  SALA  Tin.  round  Clock  (1861)  141  The  huge  tea  ware- 
houses, where  . .  the  flowery  Pekoe  or  the  family  Souchong, 
slumbers  in  tin-foiled  chests. 
Hence  Pe'koe  v.  trans.,  to  mix  with  pekoe  tea. 
1891  WALSH  Tea  (Philad.)  182  A  choice  or  'pekoed '  For- 
mosa will  be  found  the  most  desirable  and  valuable.    Ibid. 
184  If  the  Assam  be  '  pekoed  '  so  much  the  better. 
Pekul,  variant  of  PICTJL,  a  weight. 
||  Pel.  Obs.  [ Anglo-Fr.,  =  OF. fel,mod.F. pieu:- 
\j.palus  stake:  see  PEEL  sbl~\     A  stake  at  which 
swordsmanship  was  practised  in  the  I4th  century. 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  ff  Past,  in.  i.  §  3  (paraphrasing  AF. 
MS.  of  i4th  c.)  The  author  ..  strongly  recommends  a  con- 
stant and  attentive  attack  of  the  pel  . .  for  so  he  calls  the 
post-quintain... The  practitioner  was  then  to  assail  the  pel, 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  an  adversary. 

Pel,  obs.  form  of  PALL,  PEEL  sbJ-,  PELL  s&.1 
II  Pela,  pe-la  (p?-la).     [Chinese  fat,  pe-,  peh- 
white  +  la  wax.]      The   white   wax   obtained   in 
China  from  the  wax  insect  (Coccus pela  or  sinensis) ; 
Chinese  or  China  wax. 

1794  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  383  The  Chinese 
collect  a  kind  of  wax,  much  esteemed  by  them,  under  the 
name  of  Pd-la,  from  a  coccus  deposited ..  on  certain  shrubs. 

||Pelada  (pfla-da).  Path.  Also  in  Fr.  form 
pelade.  [F.  pelade  a  disease  that  causes  falling 
off  of  down  or  hair,  f.  peler  to  deprive  of  hair.] 
(See  quots.)  Hence  Peladic  (pilse'dik)  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  pelada. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Pelada,  a  kind  of  alopecia, 
or  distempered  state  of  the  body,  occasioning  the  shedding 
of  the  hair,  arising  from  a  venereal  cause.  1857  in  MAYNE. 
1899  Allbutes  Syst.  fled.  VIII.  905  Microbacillus  of  the 
1  peladic  utricle '. . .  Found  in  the  ampulliform  dilatations  of 
the  hair  follicles.. in  enormous  numbers, 
t  Pelado-r,  -ore.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  %^.pelador 
'  one  that  pilleth,  maketh  bald,  or  bare'  (Minsheu), 
f.  pelar:— L.  pildre:  see  PILL  ».]  A  depilatory. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  iv,  To  know  how  to  make 
Pastilles  of  the  dutchess  of  Braganza, . .  The  peladore  of 
Isabella. 

Pelage  (pe-ledj).  [a.  F.  pelagi  (i6th  c.  in 
Littre'),  the  hair,  wool,  or  fur  of  an  animal,  in 
reference  to  its  kind  or  colour,  i.  GY.peil,pel,  F. 
foil  hair,  down  +  -AGE.  (Cf.  peler  to  deprive  of 
hair.)]  A  general  and  collective  term  for  the  fur, 
hair,  wool,  or  similar  covering  of  a  quadruped. 
(Parallel  to  plumage?) 

1828-31  WEBSTER,  Pelage,  the  vesture  or  covering  of  wild 
beasts,  consisting  of  hair,  fur  or  wool.  Bacon.  1848  S.  W. 
WILLIAMS  Middle  Kingd.  I.  iv.  156  Bear,  wolves,  tigers, 
deer,  and  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  are  hunted  for 
their  pelage.  1866  HUXLEY  Preh.  Rent.  Caithn.  132  The 
ass  and  the  zebra  are  far  more  strikingly  differentiated  by 
their  pelage  than  by  their  skulls.  1877  J.  A.  ALLEN  Amer. 
Bison  456  A  young  male  in  summer  pelage. 

Pelage,  obs.  form  of  PILLAGE. 

Felagial  (pn?-d3ial),  a.  [f.  L.  pelagi-us,  a. 
Gr.  TttKa-fi-os  of  the  sea  (f.  L.  pelag-us,  a.  Gr. 
vt\ayos  tie  sea)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
open  sea ;  =  PELAGIAN  a.2  2,  PELAGIC  a. 

1899  J.  A.  THOMSON  So',  of  Life  xiii.  179  The  distinctive 
population  of  the  littoral,  pelagial,  abyssal,  fluvial,  and  ter- 
restrial areas. 

Pelagian  (pn^-dgian),  a.l  and  rf.l  [f.  L. 
Pelagian-us  (Augustine),  f.  Pelagius,  latinized 
form  (see  prec.)  of  the  name  of  a  British  monk  of 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  whose  doctrines  were 
fiercely  combated  by  St.  Augustine,  and  condemned 
by  Pope  Zosimus  in  A.  D.  418. 

1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1662)  229  Pelagius ..  his  name  in 
Welsh  was  Morgan,  which  signifies  the  sea.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pelagius  or  his 
doctrines. 


Pelagius  denied  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
asserting  that  Adam's  fall  did  not  involve  his  posterity,  and 
maintained  that  the  human  will  is  of  itself  capable  of  good 
without  the  assistance  of  divine  grace. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Familye  ofLoue,  Brief Descr., 
Many  a  simple  soule  hath  hee  shamefully,  .deceiued  with 
his  foule  Pelagian  opinion.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  263 
Origen.. being  a  leader  and  Patron  of  the  Pelagian  error. 
1697  SOUTH  Serm. (1698)  III.  45  Throughout  all  this  Pela- 
gian Scheme,  we  have  not  so  much  as  one  Word  of  Mans 
Natural  Impotency  to  Spiritual  Things.  1879  FARRAR  St. 
Paul  II.  216  note,  The  Pelagian  [theory]  treats  Adam's  sin 
as  a  mere  bad  example. 

B.  sb.   A  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Dr.  Barnes  vra.  Wks.  798/2  Sayncte 
Austin  wrote . .  those  woordes  against . .  the  Pelagians  and  the 
Celestians.  1553  Articles  of  Religion  ix,  Onginall  Sinne 
standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  as  the  Pellagianes 
doe  vainelie  talke, .  .but  it  is  the  fault,  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  euery  manne,  that  naturallie  is  engendred  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam.  1706  J.  BINGHAM  Fr.  Ch.  Apol.  in.  x, 
None  ever  disliked  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  but  only 
the  Pelagians.  1884  RUSKIN  Pleasures  ofEng.  16  The  Pela- 
gian's assertion  that  immortality  could  be  won  by  man's  will. 

Pelagian  (p/l^-dgian),  a.2  and  rf.2  [f.  L. 
pelagi-us  (see  PELAMAL)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.     f  I-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pelagise 
«»c/i«orsea  shells  whence  purple  dye  wasobtained. 
(Cf.  L.  pelagium  purple  colour.)  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1 1.  259  The  Tyrians  make  their  deep 
red  purple,  by  dipping  their  wool  first  in  the  liquor  of  the 
Pelagian  purples. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  inhabiting  the  open  sea 
or  ocean  ;  pelagic. 

1746  DA  COSTA  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  400  They  are  no 
pelagian  Shells,  as  those  are ;  Bays  and  Harbours  are  the 
Places  where  they  are  fish'd.  1776  —  Conchol.  66  Some 
[shell-fish]  are  pelagian,  or  inhabit  only  the  deeps  of  the  sea. 
1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  126  A  line  of  shoals  may  be  as 
impassable  to  pelagian  species,  as  are  the  Alps  and  the 
Andes  to  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  plains. 

b.  Inhabiting  islands  in  the  open  sea  or  ocean. 

1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  (ed.  2)  346  Pelagian 
Negroes  have  long  been  well  known  as  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  of  the  Penang  Islands. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  the  open  sea  or  ocean. 
1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  75  The  Mediterranean  pelagians 

(or  open  sea-fish)  have  neither  brilliancy  of  colour,  nor 
delicacy  of  flesh. 

Pelagianism  (p/l^'dsianiz'm).  [f.  PELAGIAN 
a.1  -f  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  of  Pelagius  and  his  fol- 
lowers :  see  PELAGIAN  o.l 

1583  FULKE  Defence  viii.  (Parker  Soc.)  342  While  you  would 
seem  to  fly  from  Pelagianism.you  fall  into  flat  Pharisaism. 
1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  313  This  doctrine  which  hangs  the 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  man's  Will,.,  is  downright 
Pelagianism.  a  1744  BOLINCBROKE  Let.  to  Pope  Wks.  1754 
III.  332  To  assert  Antipodes  might  become  once  more  as 
heretical  as  arianism,  or  pelagianism.  1855  MILMAN  /,,;/. 
Chr.  xiy.  iit.  (1864)  IX.  145  The  Pelagianism  charged  against 
Scotus  is  . .  purely  metaphysical. 

Pelagianize  (p/U'-dgianaiz),  v.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -IZB.J  inlr.  To  act  the  Pelagian ;  to  hold  or 
give  expression  to  the  views  of  Pelagius. 

1625  Bp.  MOUNT ACU  App.  Cxsar  83  In  the  point  of  Free- 
will the  Church  of  Rome  absolutely  and  wholly  Pelagian- 
izeth.  1674  HICKMAN  Quinguart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  31  Doth  not 
Arminius  Pelagianize  in  this? 

Hence  Pela  ffiinlzing  ppl.  a. ;  Pela'  gianizer . 

1629  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Triumph  315  Those  Pelagianizing 
enemies  of  the  grace  of  God.  1674  HICKMAN  Quinquart. 
Hist.  (ed.  2)  215  To  let  the  new  Pelagianizers  see,  there  was 
no  quarter  for  them  in  Oxford,  a  1861  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Hist. 
Theol.  (1864)  II.  xxv.  376  The  latter  class  they  were  ac- 
customed to  call  Pelagianizing  Remonstrants. 

Pelagic  (pflae-dsik),  a.  [ad.  l~  pelagic-its,  a.  Gr. 
*irt  Aa-yiKos,  f.  iri\ay-os  the  sea.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  open  or  high  sea,  as  distinguished  from  the 
shallow  water  near  the  coast;  oceanic ;  now  spec. 
living  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  open  sea  or 
ocean,  as  distinguished  from  its  depths. 

1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,Pelagick,  of  the  Sea,  or  that  liveth 
in  the  Sea.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  420  The 
Pelagic  Nereis.  1832  LVELL  Princ.  Cecil.  II.  280  Littoral 
and  estuary  shells  are  more  frequently  liable ..  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  exuviae  of  pelagic  tribes.  1843  Rep.  Brit. 
Assoc.  13  Seamen  are  -.well  acquainted  with  the  general 
forms  of  the  pelagic  fish.  1865  GOSSE  Landfy  Sea  (1874) 
150  The  pelagic  shells,  or  those  which  during  life  rove  freely 
through  the  sea.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  559  Used  technically 
by  naturalists,  the  term  Pelagic  applied  to  living  things, 
denotes  those  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  the  surface 
waters  of  the  seas  and  oceans. 

b.  Of  sealing :  Carried  on  or  performed  on  the 
high  seas.  So  pelagic  sealer. 

1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  609  '  Pelagic'  sealing  as  at  present 
carried  on,  cannot  long  be  continued.  1897  Daily  News 
27  Jan.  6/6  The  Commission  was  sent  out  m  consequence 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  United  States  and  Russia 
that  the  seal  herd  was  being  wiped  out  by  pelagic  sealing. 
1901  Munsey's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  XXV.  358/1  The  pelagic  sealers 
kill  the  animals  with  guns,  spears,  or  any  effective  weapon 
while  they  are  in  the  water. 

t  Pela-gious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pelagi-us  (see  PE- 
LAGIAL) +  -ous.]  =  PELAGIC. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  Introd.,  Fishes,  which 
arej  I.  Marine,  and  these  are  either  pelagious,  living  in  the 
mainsea,..orAYf0ra/.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pelagius, 
..of  swimming  birds,  comprehending  those  that  frequent 
the  sea,  where  they  find  their  food  :  pelagious. 

Pelagite  (pe'ladjsit).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  jrAa-yos 
sea  +  -ITE1 1  b.]  Aname  given  to  nodules  of  oxide  of 


manganese  and  iron  obtained  in  deep-sea  soundings 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1876  A.  H.  CHURCH  in  Min.  Mag.  I.  52  The  singularity  of 
the  mode  of  formation,  of  the  occurrence,  arid  of  the  com- 
position of  these  concretions  should  constitute  no  bar  to 
their  recognition  as  a  distinct  mineral  species  under  such 
a  name  as  Pelagite.  It  would  at  present  be  impossible  to 
assign  a  formula  to  this  '  pelagite  '. 

Pelagosaur  (pe-lag<Kg.i).  Palseont.  [ad.mod.L. 
pelagosaurus,  i.  Gr.  ni\ayo-s  sea  +  ctaiipa  lizard  : 
see  SAUEIAN.]  A  genus  of  fossil  crocodiles  with 
amphiccelian  vertebras,  found  in  strata  of  the 
Jurassic  age.  1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Pelagra,  variant  of  PELLAGRA. 

Pelamyd,  -mid  (pe-lamid).  Also  6  palmita ; 
7-  (in  L.  form)  pelamis,  -rnys,  pi.  pelamides; 
8-9  palamede.  [ad.  i,.pelamys,  -myd-,  pelamis,  a. 
Gr.  mj\anvs,  -/«i8a.  The  form  palamede  represents 
f.palamide  'a  young  Tunnie'  (Cotgr.);  palmita 
=  It.  palamite  '  a  fish  called  a  tnnnie  before  it 
be  a  yeere  old,  a  sommer  whiting'  (Florio).] 

1.  A  small  Mediterranean  fish ;  a  young  tunny. 
1598  Epulario  Gj  b,  To  dresse  a  Palmita,  which  is  a  kind 

of  Tonny.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  243  The  old  Tunics  and 
the  young,  called  Pelamides,  enter  into  great  flotes  and 
skuls  into  the  sea  Pontus.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  259.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F. xvii.  (1788)  III.  13  note,  Among  a  variety 
of  different  species,  the  Pelamides,  a  sort  of  Thunnies,  were 
the  most  celebrated.  1810  ANNE  PLUMPTRE  Resid.  France 
II.  vi.  76  The  palamede ..  seems  so  much  of  the  same  nature, 
that  some  persons  have  supposed  it  only  the  young  thunny. 
1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  188  After  passing  the  anniversary 
of  their  first  birthday,  these  pelamyds  attained  maturity,  and 
were  dubbed  thunmes  in  consequence.  1857  BIRCH  Anc. 
Pottery  (1858)  II.  289  A  pelamys  or  tunny. 

2.  Applied  to  the  genus  Pelamys  (Cuvier  1831) 
of  scombroid  fishes. 

1863  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  II.  102  Pelamid. 

Pelare,  obs.  form  of  PILLAR. 

Felargic  (pna-jd^ik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  irf*.apyix-6s 
of  the  stork,  f.  v(b.apy6s  stork  :  see  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  storks. 

1830  tr.  Aristophanes,  Birds  217  O  thou  hawk  of  Sunium  ! 
Hail,  Pelargic  King  1 

Pelargonic  (pelajgp-nik),  a.  Client,  [f.  PE- 
LABGON-IUM  :  see  -1C.]  Of  or  derived  from  the 
genus  Pelargonium ;  esp.  in  Pelargonic  acid,  a 
fatty  acid,  C9H18O2,  prepared  from  the  volatile 
oil  of  plants  of  this  genus;  nonylic  acid.  So 
Pela-rgonate,  a  salt  of  pelargonic  acid ;  Pe'lar- 
gone,  a  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  ether, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  barium  pelar- 
gonate;  Pela'rg-one  ne,  a  hydrocarbon  obtained 
among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
hydroleic  or  metoleic  acid  ;  Pe'largyl,  the  radical 
of  pelargonic  acid  (C,H],O). 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  396  Pelargonic  Acid. .was 
originally  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  geranium,  by  dis- 
tilling them  with  water.  Ibid.,  Pelargonic  anhydride.. is 
obtained  by  acting  upon  pelargonate  of  baryta  with  oxy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  370 
Pelargonic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil.. which  solidifies  in  the 
cold,  melting  afterwards  at  iou:  Ibid.  371  Pelargonate 
of  Ethyl ..  Pelargonic  ether.  Ibid.,^  Chloride  of  Pelargyl, 
CaHnOCl,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  pelargonic  acid. 

II  Pelargonium  (peliig^-ni^m).  Sot.  [mod.L. 
(t'Heritier  1787),  f.  Gr.  jKAap7<5s  stork:  app. 
modelled  on  the  earlier  ycpAvwv,  geranium."]  An 
extensive  genus  of  plants  of  the  N.O.  Geraniacese, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
showy  flowers  and  fragrant  leaves,  commonly 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  geranium. 

1819  Pantologia,  Pelargonium,  Crane-bill,  in  botany.  1835 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XI.  686/2  Pelargoniums  are  of  easy 
culture,  propagating  readily  by  cuttings.  1861  7Y;w«23May, 
The  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  and  other  spring  flowers  being 
in  particularly  good  condition.  1800  Golden  South  155 
Pelargoniums  grow  three  or  four  feet  nigh. 

Felasgian  (pflse'zd.^ian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
-ien.  [fT  L.  Pelasgi-us,  a.  Gr.  Tlf\aayi-os  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  rUAacr-yof  or  Pelasgi:  see  b.] 
a.  adj.  =  next  b.  sb.  One  of  the  Pelasgi,  an 
ancient  race  of  doubtful  ethnological  affinities, 
widely  spread  over  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  ^Egean,  and  believed 
to  have  occupied  Greece  before  the  Hellenes. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Vo%.  n.  ix.  43  The  first 
inhabitants  of  [Lesbos] .  were  the  Pelasgiens.  Ibid.,  Priape, 
king  of  the  Pelasgiens.  Ibid.,  After  the  palasgiens,  succeeded 
the  Eoliens.  1785  T.  ASTLE  in  Archxol.  VII.  348  On  the 
radical  Letters  of  the  Pelasgians  and  their  derivatives.  1812 
MITFORD  Hist.  Greece  I.  i.  §  2. 29  Strabo  assures  us,  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  antiently  established  all  over  Greece.  1869 
TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  II.  23  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  Pelasgian  nation. 

Pelasgic  (pnae-zdgik),  a.  [ad.  L.  Pelasgic-us: 
see  prec.J  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  Pelasgi  or  Pelasgians. 

Pelasgic  architecture,  building,  the  oldest  form  of  masonry 
found  in  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  constructed 
of  rough  or  unhewn  stones  piled  up  without  cement. 


PELDON. 

the  Pelasgic  or  Alolic  Digamma.     1831  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  7) 
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opening  sense  of  beauty. 

Pelaw,  Pelch,  variants  of  PILAU,  PILCH. 

Feldon  (pe-ldsn).  Coal-mining.  [Origin  un- 
known.] '  Hard  and  compact  siliceous  rock  ' 
(Gresley  Gloss.  Terms  Coal-mining  1  883). 

Pele,  obs.  form  of  PEAL,  PEEL,  PELL. 

Pelecan,  obs.  form  of  PELICAN. 

Pe  lecani  lie,  a.  Ornith.  [f.  L.  pelecan-us 
PELICAN  +  -INK  '.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Pelecantts  of  birds. 

1860  Prof.  Zool.  Sac.  330  The  tongue  [of  BalxnicepsJ  is 
extremely  small,  an  important  Pelecanine  character. 

Felecoid  (pe-1/koid),  a.  and  so.  Geom.  Also 
p  erron.  peli-.  [ad.  Gr.  ir«A€«o«i8ij5,  f.  ir«'A«*t>j  ax, 
hatchet  +  -€18771  -form,  -shaped.]  a.  adj.  Hatchet- 
shaped.  b.  so.  A  figure  bounded  by  a  semicircle, 
and  two  concave  quadrants  meeting  in  a  point, 
and  so  resembling  the  blade  of  a  battle-ax. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Pelecoides,  a  Name  which  some  give  to 
a  certain  Geometrical  Figure,  that  somewhat  resembles  a 
Hatchet.]  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Angle,  Pelecoid 
Angle.  .vs.  that  in  figure  of  a  hatchet.  1864  WEBSTER,  Peli- 
coid.  See  Pelecoid. 

Pelecypod  (pfle-sipf>d),  a.  and  so.  Zool.  [f. 
Gr.  ir«A«us  hatchet  +  -itoSos  -footed.]  a.  adj. 
Having  a  hatchet-shaped  foot,  as  a  bivalve  mollusc  ; 
pertaining  to  such  a  mollusc,  b.  so.  A  pelecypod 
mollusc.  Hence  Pelecypodons  a.,  in  same  sense. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pelecypodus.  applied  ..  to  .. 
Mollusca.  .that  have  a  foot  in  form  of  a  club  or  of  a  tongue: 
pelecypodous.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pelecypod.  1807  B.  WOOD- 
WARD  in  Concise  Knowl.  Nat.  Hist.  610  In  the  higher  Pele- 
cypods  they  are  filibranch.  Ibid.,  Diagram  illustrating 
successive  development  of  pelecypod  gills. 

Pelegrim,  -grine,  obs.  ff.  PILGRIM,  PEREGRINE. 

Pele-mele,  variant  of  PELL-MELL. 

Felemele,  obs.  f.  PALL-MALL,  PELL-MELL. 

Peler,  obs.  form  of  PEELER,  PILLAR. 

tPe'lerin.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  pilleryn.  [a.  F. 
pelerin  I'ILORIM.]  A  pilgrim. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  96  Gif  pilleryns 
may  be  maid  prisoneris.  c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  <y 
dineas  i.  777  We  straying  Pelerins  will  ne'r  assay't. 

1Pelerinage,pelrinage.  06s.  rare.  [ME. 
a.  F.  pelerinage  PILGRIMAGE.]  A  pilgrimage. 

c  1300  Beket  5  Gilbert  .  .  mid  on  Richard  .  .  to  Jerusalem  com. 
There  hi  dude  here  pelrynage.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  60.  The 
noble  wommen  of  the  toun  Most  comunliche  a  pelrmage 
Gon  forto  preie  thitke  ymage.  Ibid.  II.  385  Forth  comth 
Paris  with  glad  visage  Into  the  temple  on  pelrinage. 

Pelerine  (pe'lerin,  -»n).  Also  8  pelorine,  8-9 
pelerin.  [a.  F.  pelerine,  transferred  use  of  fern,  of 
pelerin  PILGRIM  =  pilgrim's  mantle  or  cape.]  A 
name  applied  from  time  to  time  to  various  fashions 
of  mantles  or  capes  worn  by  women  ;  in  recent 
use,  a  long  narrow  cape  or  tippet,  with  ends 
coming  down  to  a  point  in  front,  usually  of  lace 
or  silk,  or  of  the  material  of  the  dress. 

The  name  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  1740-50  (it  was 
obsolete  to  Fielding  in  1752);  again  about  1764;  also  1825-35, 
1855-08,  1884-1904;  the  shape  or  material  being  probably 
more  or  less  new  each  time. 

1744  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female  Sped.  No.  5  (1748)  I.  237 
Her  neck  suffers  for  it,  and  confesses,  iti  scarlet  blushes  .  .  : 
this  misfortune,  however,  she  conceals  under  a  handkerchief 
or  pelerine,  and  high  tucker.  1745  Gctttl.  Mag.  272  In 
pelerin  clad,  or  silk  manteal.  1753  fr  IELDING  Covent  Card. 
jfrnl.  9  May,  Within  my  memory.  .this  [cloak].  .was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  pelorine,  the  pelorine  by  the  neckatee.  1764 
Mem.  C.  Psalmanazar  118  A  short  leathern  or  oil*cloth 
cloak,  not  unlike  what  the  women  call  a  pelerine.  18*7 
Souvenir  1.  21  (Stanf.)  A  half  high  canezou  ..  composed  of 
their  Jaconet  muslin,  and  trimmed  round  the  bust  with  a  row 
of  deep  points,  which  form  a  pelerine.  1831  Lincoln  Herald 
9  Sept.  3/5  The  triple  lappel  forms  a  square  pelerine  behind. 
1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  II.  ix,  'Arthur',  whispered  Flora, 
1  would  you  object  to  putting  your  arm  round  me  under  my 
pelerine  ?  '  1868  Express  30  Mar.,  The  petticoat  or  under- 


., 

skirt  being  of  silk,  the  upper  one  of  cachemire  of  the  same 
shade,  and  the  costume  completed  by  a  short  pe'lerine  tied 
behind.  1884  Girts  Own  Paper  28  June  618/1  '  Pelerine 


U.    \Ji 

Norn 


is  now  the  usual  name  for  the  shoulder  cape.    1898  Daily 
News  2  Apr.  6/5  The  pelerine  is  to  be  a  favourite  form  of 
mantle,  many  of  the  new  capes  being  finished  in  front  with 
long,  rounded  pelerine  ends. 
b.  attrib.  and  Com!'. 

1835  Court  Mae.  VI.  p.  ix/2  The  corsage  ..  is  trimmed  with 
a  mantilla,  or  else  in  the  pelerine  stile,  with  blond  lace. 
tooa  H'estm.  Gaz.  6  Feb.  3/1  The  deep  pelerine-like  collar 
of  lace  or  mixed  lace  and  thiffbn. 

Fele's  hair  (pflj'z  he^j)  .  [transl.  of  Hawaiian 
ranoho  o  Pele,  hair  of  PeliS,  the  goddess  of  the 
volcano  Kilauea.]  Volcanic  glass  from  the  vol- 
cano Kilauea,  found  in  fine  hair-like  threads. 

1849  DANA  Gtol.  Pacif.  200  Pele's  Hair.  1861  BRISTOW 
Gloss.  Min.  276  Pclc's  Hair,  lava  blown  by  the  wind,  .into 
hair-tike  nlicr*. 

Pelestre,  peletre,  -tur,  var.  PELLETER!  Obs. 

Pelet,  -ette,  obs.  ff.  PKLLKT.  Peletone,  erron. 
f.  PELOTUN.  Pelewe,  obs.  f.  PILLOW. 

Pelf  (pelf),  sb.  Also  6  pylfe,  9  dial.  pilf.  [ME. 
a.  ONF.  *pi'lfc,  instanced  1.570  as  peuffe,  mod. 
Norman  peufe,  var.  ofOV.fc/fre  (nth  c.  in  Godef.), 


peufre  spoil ;  ulterior  derivation  uncertain ;  perh. 
related  to  L.  pil&re  in  sense  '  to  pillage ',  F. filler.'] 

fl.  Property  pilfered  or  stolen,  spoil,  booty.  Obs. 

a  1350  .V.  Nicholas  444  in  Horstm.  Alttngl.  Leg.  (1881)  16 
AIs  pe  theuis.  .Partid  bairc  pelf  bi  a  wud  side,  c  1450 


and  we  get  of  yone  pelf,  Ve  man  tak  tr.iui-11  and  mak  ws 
sum  supple. 

+  2.  Property,  possessions,  goods,  '  gear '.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Simees)  7166  j>e  rnonkcs  duclt  be  bairn 
self,  Sa  did  be  nonnes,  with  all  pair  pelf.  1573  TUSSER 
Httsb.  (1878)  122  Go  muster  thy  seruants,  be  captaine  thy 
selfe,  Prouiding  them  weapon  and  other  like  pelfe.  1608 
SKAKS.  Per.  u.  Prol.  35  All  perishen,  of  man,  of  pelfe,  Ne 
ought  escapend  but  himselfe.  1847  Mischief  of  Muses  17 
And  who,  from  managing  his  master's  pelf  Had  now  begun 
to  manage  for  himself. 

8.  Money,  wealth,  riches ;  now  depreciatory : 
'  filthy  lucre '. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poents^  Iviii.  25  Thay  panss  nocht  off  the 
parrochin  pure,  Had  thai  the  pelfe  to  pairt  amang  thame. 
1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Jot.  iv.  38  You . .  whiske 
about  by  sea  and  by  lande  to  get  pelfe  for  your  olde 
age.  1581  J.  BELL  Hodden's  Answ.  Osor.  278  Why  do  they 
uphold  their  pylfe  with  such  outrage  and  tirannye?  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng .  Poesie  IIL  xxii.  (Arb.)  266  '  A  misers  mynde 
thou  hast,  thou  hast  a  Princes  pelfe.'  A  lewd  terme  to  be 
giuen  to  a  Princes  treasure.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ix.  4 
But  all  his  minde  is  set  on  mucky  pelfe.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL 
Kent,  li'ks.  (1660)  323  Ye  rich  men  cannot  think  to  carry 
your  pelfe  with  y_ou  into  Heaven.  1710  WELTON  Suffer. 
Son  of  God  II.  xvi.  422  The  Covetous  Man  looks  upon  his 
Pelf,  and  adores  it  as  his  God.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  137. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  ix.  130  Tec  busy  after 
his  pelf  to  bestow  any  thought  on  the  first  marriage  celebra- 
tion.  1874  L.  MORRIS  Professor  iii,  As  blind  to  all  that 
passes  self  As  any  churl  that  slaves  for  pelf. 

f  4.  Trumpery,  trash,  rubbish  ;  frippery.  Obs. 

1555  BRADFORD  Let.  to  Rawlins  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1583) 
1632  Forked  cappes,  typettes,  shauen  crownes.or  such  other 
baggage  and  Anuchrislian  pelfe.  1565  J  EWEL  Kept.  Harding 
To  Rdr.  (1611)  3  It  is  not  sufficient,  .to  condemne  our  Books 
for  pelfe,  and  trash,  and  fardles  of  lies,  before  he  see  them. 
leejfi  GosspN  Quip  for  Gentlewomen  xiv,  All  this  new  pelfe 
now  sold  in  shops,  in  value  true  not  worth  a  louse.  1633 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  IL  ii.  iv.  (ed.  4)  286  Which  to  her  guests 
she  shews,  with  all  her  pelfe. 

b.  Refuse;  now  dial.,  vegetable  refuse,  weeds. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  281  Pelfe  is 
properly  the  scrappes  or  shreds  of  taylors  and  skinners.  1600 
S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  (1876)  7  We  of  all  people  once  that 
were  the  pelfe,  . .  Almighty  loue  hath  chosen  to  himselfe. 
1646  TRAPP  Cotntn.  John  xv.  20  Our  memories  are  as.. nets 
that  keep  the  pelf,  let  go  the  clean  water.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Pelf. .  in  Faulconry,  is  the  refuse  and  broken  remains 
left  after  the  Hawk  is  relieved.  l8>8  farm.  Jrnl.  21  Jan. 
(E.  D.  D.),  Which  is  the  best  means  of  clearing  a  wood  from 
roots  and  pelf?  1880  IF.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Pilf,  light  grass 
and  roots  raked  together  to  be  burnt. 
o.  Dust;  fluff.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxxiv.  (16^6)  259  Gather  it., 
picke  it  cleane  from  dyrt  and  pelfe.  1880  W.  Cornwall 
Gloss.,  Pilf,  Pilm,  Pillem,  light  dust  or  fluff. 

d.  A  worthless  person,  a  good-for-nothing.  Now 
dial. 

«S5'  SIR  J.  MASON  Let.  (S.  P.  Foreign,  Edw.  VI,  VI.  If.  287), 
The  olde  worne  pelff  [Diane  of  Poictiers]  fearing  ther  by  to 
lefe  some  parte  of  her  credite.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves 
(ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Pelfe,  a  bad,  or  good-for .nothing  person.  1876 
Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Pelf,  a  term  bestowed  on  a  worthless 
person. 

6.  Comb.,  as  pelf-licker ;  pelf-sptirning  adj. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais\.  liv,  Here  enter  not  base  pinching 
Usurers,  Pelf-lickers,  everlasting  gatherers.  1870  J.  HAMILTON 
Moses  iv.  78  The  high-souled,  pelfspurning  Abraham. 

t  Pelf,  v.  Obs.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pelf-er  (also 
pelf-ir),  var.  of  pelfrer  to  pillage,  rob,  f.  pelfe, 
pelfre  spoil :  see  prec.  sb.,  and  cf.  PILKEK  ».] 
trans,  and  inir.  To  spoil,  rob. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6149  (Cott.)  For  to  pelf  bat  folk  vnlel 
And  help  his  folk  of  Israel.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Roll*) 
II.  95  Infangthef  pelfynde  inward.  1538  BALE  Thre  Lawes 
617  If  ye  knewe  how  he  coulde  pelfe. 

Pelier,  obs.  form  of  PILFER. 

tPelflsh,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PELJTJ*.  +  -ISHI.]  Of 
the  nature  of  pelf,  rubbishy,  paltry. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  Ep.  Ded.  in  Holinshed 
I.  i  b/2  That  I  may  the  sooner  ynbroyde  y*  pelfish  trash, 
that  is  wrapt  wythm  thys  Treatise.  —  Contn,  Hist,  Irel. 
Ded.  ibid.  76/1  Hee  shall  bee  sure,  to  fynde  them  that  wyll 
bee  more  prest  to  blabbe  forth  his  pelfish  faultes,  than  they 
will  be  ready  to  blaze  out  his  good  desertes. 

t  Pelfry.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  5  pelfere,  6  -fire, 
-frey,  -fray,  -fery,  -fary,  pelfry.  &.  5-6  pU-, 
pylfre.  [a.  ONF.  *pelferie,  instanced  14-1501  c. 
in  forms  peuferie,  peufferie,  mod.Norm.  peuferie, 
pettfrie  (Godef.)  frippery.  See  also  PILFER y.] 

1.  Things  pilfered ;  booty,  spoil. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  v.  1 1  Alle  that  other  pilfre  he 
yaf  unto  other  folkc  of  the  boost.  1496  Dives  $  Pauf. 
vit.  i.  277/1  Open  theft  is  whan  the  theef  is  taken  with  his 
pelfere.  1539  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  155  Owt  of  | 
whyche  countre  the  sayd  Scottvs  fled,  and  left  mych  come, 
butters,  and  other  pylfre,  behmde  tneim,  whyche  the  ost 
hadde.  1565  JEWEL  /V/  Apol.  (1611)  642  The  gaines  and 
pelferies  that  the  Phariseis  made  of  the  people. 

2.  Trumpery,  rubbish,  trash ;  =  PELF  sb.  4. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agsi.  Gamesche  Wks.  1843  I.  125  Soche 
pelfry  thou  hast  pachchyd,  And  so  thyselfe  houyr  mcbyd. 
1538  BP.  SHAXTON  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.(\Ti$  III.  Collect. 
Kec.  146  Lockes  of  Heere,  and  filthy  Ragges,  Gobbetts  of 


PELICAN. 

Wodde,  under  the  Name  of  Parcells  of  the  Holy  Crou,  and 


Indulgences,  Beades,  Pardons,  PUgremages,  and  sucbe  other 
pclfray. 

PeUUUIl(pe-lam).  [From  the  surname  Pelham.] 
In  full,  I'elham  bit,  a  form  of  bit  combining  the 
snaffle  and  the  curb  in  one.  So  Pelham  bridle. 

1849  YOUATT  Horse  loo  If  the  curb-bit  is  in  fault,  a  snaffle 
or  Pelliam-bit  should  be  used.  1851  '  CECIL  '  Stud  Farm 
139  The  Pelham.  .is  a  species  of  hybrid  between  a  curb  and 
a  snafile.  1875  WIIVTE  MELVILLE  Riding  Recoil,  iii.  (1879) 
48  A  tight-mouthed  horse  steered  by  a  good  rider,  will  cross 
a  country  safely  and  satisfactorily  in  a  Pelham  bridle.  1804 
GKO.  ARUATAGE  The  Horse  vl  87  The  Pelham.. is  a  curb- 
bit  with  a  joint  in  the  middle,  instead  of  a  port.  It  forms  a 
double-rein  bridle. 

Pelican  (pe-likin).  Forms:  1-7  pellicane, 
3-8  -loan,  (5  -yoan(n,  6  -ycane,  pillyoane) ; 
5-  pelican,  7  pelicane,  -ecane,  7-9  pelecan. 
[(Like  F.  pelican  (1210  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  Pr. 
pelican,  Sf.pelicano,  It.  pellicand)  ad.  late  L.  peli- 
(an-us,  more  correctly  pelecanus,  ad.  Gr.  ntKutav, 
applied  by  Aristotle  (in  part  at  least)  to  the  pelican 
(oi  irjAfxai-f?  01  Iv  TOIS  roTOftvtt  -fti>6/invm)  ;  app. 
closely  related  to  wcA««af,  -aura  woodpecker,  pern, 
f.  ir<A(«oi/  to  hew  or  shape  with  an  ax,  »M««vt  ax, 
hatchet,  from  the  appearance  or  action  of  the  bill. 

IleAcxai*  was  also  used  by  the  LXX  to  render  the  Heb. 
riKp  qfidth,  in  two  (or  three)  of  the  places  in  which  it 
occurs  (in  Eng.  versions  '  pelican ') ;  in  the  two  others, 
Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  Zcph.  ii.  14,  different  Greek  words  were  used, 
and  there  the  version  of  1611  has  '  cormorant ',  but  the 
Revisers  of  1885  restore  '  pelican  '  as  in  Coverdale.J 
I.  The  bird. 

1.  The  name  now  appropriated  to  a  genus, 
Pelecanus,  of  large  gregarious  fish-eating  water- 
fowls, remarkable  for  an  enormously  distensible 
membranous  pouch  which  depends  from  the  lower 
mandible  of  the  long  hooked  bill  and  is  used  for 
the  storing  of  fish  when  caught.  Two  species,  f. 
onocrotalus,  the  Common  or  White  Pelican,  and  P. 
crispus,  the  Crested  Pelican,  are  found  in  South- 
eastern Europe  and  adjacent  regions,  and  are  the 
original  '  pelicans  ' ;  to  these  the  North  American 
species  P.  trachyrhynchus  is  very  closely  allied. 
Other  species  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  Africa, 
India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Australia. 

In  all  the  quotations  down  to  i4th  c.,  and  many  later,  the 
identification  is  vague,  the  bird  being  itself  unknown  in 
England,  and  the  word  merely  a  reflex  of  pelicanus  of  the 
Vulgate  in  Ps.  ci(i).  7,  pelicano  solitudinis  '  the  pelican  of 
(he  wilderness',  which  was  app.  not  the  pelican  of  naturalists. 
In  the  four  other  places  where  the  same  Heb.  word  occurs, 
the  Vulgate  has  onocrotaltts,  a  L.  name  of  the  modern 
'  pelican  .  Elsewhere  (Comm.  in  Sophon.,  op.  cd.  Villarsi 

VI.  709)  St.  Jerome  makes  two  kinds  of  onocrotalus,  one 
the  water-bird,  the  other  that  of  the  wilderness  fonocrota- 
lorum,  duo  genera,  aliud  aquatile,  aliud  solitudinis ').    So 
Isidore  (Orig.  xn.  vii.  32).     These  appear  in  the  pseudo- 
Jerome  Brcv.  in  Psalt.  (Villnrsi  VII.  Appx.  171)  as  two 
kinds  rfpelicamts  (here  identified  with  onocrotalus) ;  whence, 
ultimately,  in  Trevisa,  quoL  1398  below. 

c  toco  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ci.  5  [cii.  6]  Ic  gcworden  eom  pellicane 
^elic.se  on  westene  wunao.  a  1115  Ancr.  R.  142  Dauid, 
anon  efter  bet  he  heuede  iefned  ancre  to  pellican,  he  efnede 
hire  to  niht  fuel,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ci.  7  Like  am  I  made 
to  pellicane  of  annesse.  1382  WVCLIF  ibid..  Lie  I  am  maad 
to  a  pellican  of  wildernesse.  1308  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R. 
v.  xxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  So  do>  t>c  pellican  (at  hat  also 
porphirio.  Itid.  xn.  xxx,  J>ere  be|>  twei  manere  of  Pelli- 
cans;  one  wone}>  in  watres  and  ete}>  fische  and  be  o^-er 
woneb  in  lond  &  loue|>  wildernesse.  CI47S  fifl.  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Walcker  762/15  Hie pelicanus,  a  pelycan.  153$ COVER- 
DALE  Isa.  xxxiv.  ii  But  Pellicanes,  Storkes,  great  Oules, 
and  Rauens  shall  haue  it  in  possession,  &  dwell  there 
in.  1604  DRAVTON  Owle  135  The  Pellican  in  Desarts  farre 
abroad,  Her  deare-lov'd  issue  safely  doth  unload.  1673 
RAY  Jovrn.  Low  C.  28  A  Museum . .  and  therein .  .a  Pelecan  s 
Skin  and  Bill.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  IL  15/1  Diverse 
nan  cs  ascribed  to  the  Devil. .as  an  Owl,  a  Kite,  a  Raven, 
a  Pellicane,  from  his  ravening,  and  unsatiable  desire  of 
Devouring,  Isa.  34.  n.  15.  a  1711  KEN  Hymnothto  Poet 
Wks.  1721111. 74  Complaining  Pelicancs  themselves  bemoan. 
1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  A'ue  vi.  139  We  see  a  top-heavy 
pelican  balancing  his  huge  yellow  bill  over  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  fishing  for  his  dinner.  1883  Chambers' s  Encycl. 

VII.  362/1  They  often  fly  in  large  flocks,  and  the  sudden 
swoop  of  a  flock  of  pelicans  at  a  shoal  of  fish  is  a  striking 
and  beautiful  sight. 

b.  In  reference  to  the  fable  that  the  pelican 
revives  or  feeds  her  young  with  her  own  blood. 

This  is  given  by  Epiphanius  and  St.  Augustine :  it  appears 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  to  have  referred  originally  to 
another  bird. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xxix.  (Tollem.  Mb.), 
The  serpent  hateb  kyndely  (>e  pellican. .and  styngeb  and 
infecteb  be  briddes :  fan  sche  smite))  here  selfe  in  )>e  breste, 
and  sprynge)>  blood  up  on  hem,  and  rereb  hem  fro  dee)>  to 
lyf.  a  1400  Leg.  Rooa'Wji)  172  pe  pelicane  his  blod  did 
blede  per-with  his  briddus  for  to  fede.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test. 
Patyneo  1100  My  birneist  beBc  I  laif,  with  gude  entenl, 
Onto  the  gentyll,  pietcous  PUlycane,  To  helpe  to  peire  hir 
tender  hart  in  twane.  1591  SYLVESTER On  Barf  as 
811-32  1593  SHAKS.  Rick,  ft,  n.  i.  126  That  blood  already 
(like  the  Pellican)  Thou  hast  tapt  out  and  dmnkenly 
carows'd.  loot  CHESTER  Lo-.'e's  Mart..  Dial.  ckxx.  Tl 
Pellican..  reuiues  her  tender  yong,  And  w.th  herpuresl 
bloud-sheti  doth  asswage  Her  yong  OM  tbinL  i6»S 
GREVE  Love  for  L.  IL  vii,  What  would  st  'h™  ""«  £J 
turn  Pelican,  and  feed  Ihee  out  of  my  own  ViwlsT  «»4» 
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MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  $  Leg.  Art  I.  Introd.  36  The  Pelican, 
tearing  open  her  breast  to  feed  her  young  with  her  own  blood, 
was  an  early  symbol  of  our  redemption  through  Christ. 

f  o.  Hence  Jig.,  applied  to  Christ  as  reviving 
the  dead  in  spirit  by  His  blood.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  107  b,  Y»  moost  piteous 
pellycane  &  heuenly  phisycyon,  our  sauyour  lesu.  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  25/1  Ungrateful 
soul  1  that  . .  didst  not  think  at  all,  or  thoughtst  not  right, 
On  this  thy  Pelican's  great  love  and  death.  1814  GARY 
Dante,  Paradise  xxv.  113  [St.  John]  who  lay  Upon  the 
bosom  of  our  pelican. 

2.  A  representation   of  the  pelican   in  art  or 
heraldry. 

Pelican  in  her  piety  (in  Heraldry),  a  pelican  represented 
as  vulning  (/.  e.  wounding)  her  breast  in  order  to  feed  her 
young  with  her  blood. 

01400-50  Alexander  5129  Rekanthes  of  rede  gold  railed 
of  gemmes,  With  pellicans  &  pape-ioyes  polischt  &  grauen. 
c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  807  On  hys  helme  on  hygh 
a  pelican  he  bare.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  xyii.  (161 1) 
162  He  beareth  Gules,  a  Pellican  in  her  nest,  with  wings 
displaied,  feeding  of  her  young  ones,  Or,  vulned  proper. 
1643-4  in  G.  A-  Poole  Churches;  their  Structure^  etc.  (1845) 
vi.  56  A  glorious  cover  over  the  font, . .  with  a  pelican  on  the 
top  picking  its  breast.  1672  J.  DAVIES  Anc.  Rites  Durham 
17  A  goodly  fine  Lantern,  or  Letteron,  of  Brass,  .with  a  great 
Pelican  on  the  hejght  of  it,  finely  gilt.. her  wings  spread 
abroad,  whereon  did  lye  the  Book.  1885  Times  30  Apr.  7/6 
Delicately  engraved  representations  of  the  Agnus  Dei  and 
the  Pelican  in  her  piety.  1897  J.  WELLS  Oxford  fy  Coll.  199 
note.  The  Corpus  tradition  is  that  Keble..was  once  known 
to  have  thrown  bread  at  the  Pelican. 

II.  Transferred  applications. 

3.  An  alembic  having  a  tubulated  head,  from 
opposite  sides  of  which  two  curved  tubes  pass  out 
and  re-enter  at  the  body  of  the  vessel ;    used  in 
distilling  liquors  by  fermentation. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonyin.  102  Let  it  be  put  into  a  pellicane, 
that  is  a  vessell  with  eares  or  handles  on  ether  syde  one. 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  II.  iii,  The  Retort  brake,  And  what 
was  sau  d,  was  put  into  the  Pellicane.  1683  SALMON  Doron 
Med.  I.  307  Being  permixt  together  in  a  Pellican  let  them 
remain  in  digestion.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pelican  or  Blind 
Alembick. 

4.  An  instrument  having  a  strong  curved  beak, 
formerly  used  for  extracting  teeth. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chiritrg.  27/1  We  cut 
them  [extra  teeth]  of  [f  ]  with  our  cutting  pellicane.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  398/1  A  Single  Beak  Pellican  with  a 
screw,  .is  an  instrument  to  draw  out  corrupt  and  faded  teeth. 
1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Oper.  Surg.  73  Amongst 
the  multitude  of  instruments  invented .  .some  are  absolutely 
bad,  and  ought  to  be  rejected ;  such  are  the  '  pied  de  biche  ', 
and  the  '  pelican '. 

b.  '  A  hook  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  pelican's 
bill,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  easily  slipped  by 
taking  a  ring  or  shackle  from  the  point  of  the 
hook'  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

5.  An  ancient  piece  of  artillery;  also,  the  shot 
from  it. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Pellican,  again,  is  the  name 
of  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance,  carrying  a  ball  of  six 
pounds.  1754  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  6  Oct.,  When 
your  relation,  General  Guise,  was  marching  up  to  Car- 
thagena,  and  the  pelicans  whistled  round  him,  he  said, 
'  What  would  Chloe  [the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  cook]  give  for 
some  of  these  to  make  a  pelican  pie  ? '  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
IVord-ok.,  Pelican, . .  the  old  six-pounder  culverin. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb,,   as  pelican   brood, 
daughter, oil, pie ;  pelicanwise  adv. ;  pelican-fish ,  an 
eel-like  fish  (Eurypharynx  pelecanoides~} ,  dredged 
from  a  great  depth  near  the  Canary  Islands  :  so 
called  from  its  enormously  developed  jaws  and 
large  gular  pouch ;  pelican-flower,  a  West  Indian 
evergreen    climbing   plant   (Aristolochia  grandi- 

jlora);  Poisonous  Hogweed  (Treas.  Bot.  1866); 
pelican  ibis,  an  Asiatic  wood-ibis  (Tantalus 
leucocephalus) ;  pelican  lectern,  a  lectern  of  the 
shape  of  a  pelican  ;  pelican's  foot,  a  gastropod 
shell  (Aporrhais  pes-pelecani),  so  called  from  its 
digitate  outer  lip ;  pelican's  head,  a  wooden 
battle-club  with  a  rounded  head  and  a  projecting 
beak,  used  by  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  815  Nurtured  like  a  "pelican  brood. 
1605  SHAKS.  Learm.  iv.  77  "i'was  this  flesh  begot  Those  "Peli- 
cane  Daughters.  1883  Leisure  Hour  312/2  The  characters 
of  the  Eurypharynx  (wide-throated  "pelican  fish)  are  so 
divided.  1881  Field  13  Aug.  262/1  Conspicuous  next  in 
order. .were  numbers  of  "pelican  ibises.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Durh.  Cath.  57  The  modern  . .  "Pelican  lectern.  1862  H. 
AiDECarrofCarrfyon  III.  39  Their  doubts  feed  themselves, 
"pelican-wise,  from  their  own  breast. 

Pelicanry  (pe-likanri).  [f.  prec.  +  -RY  :  cf. 
heronry.}  A  place  where  pelicans  breed. 

1864  JERDON  Birds  India  II.  u.  860,  I  have  visited  one 
pelicanry  in  the  Carnatic,  where  the  Pelicans  have  (for  ages, 
I  was  told)  built  their  rude  nests  on  rather  low  trees  in  the 
midst  of  a  village. 

Pelice,  obs.  form  of  PELISSE. 

Pelicoid,  variant  of  PELECOID. 

tFO'liom.  Min,  Obs.  [mod.  (Ger.  i8i8)ad. 
Gr.  TreAi'tu^a  livid  spot,  in  reference  to  its  greyish 
blue  colour.]  A  synonym  of  IOLITE. 

1820  in  MOHS  Char.  Nat.  Hist.  Sysl.  Min.  68. 

Felisse  (pelz-s).  Also  8  pelliee,  8-9  -ise,  9 
-isse,  pelice.  [a.  F.  pelisse,  formerly  pelice  =  It. 
pelliccia  '  any  kind  of  furred  garment '  (Florio)  :— 
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med.L.  Jelticia  (Papias),  for  L. pellicia  (or  -iced) 
tunica  or  vestis,  a  coat  or  garment  of  skins  or  fur, 
f.  fell-is  skin.] 

1.  t  a-  A  garment  of  fur.  06s.    b.  A  long  mantle 
or  cloak  lined  with  fur. 

1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let,  to  C^tess  Mar  10  Mar., 
One  of  her  slaves  immediately  brought  her  a  pellice  of  rich 
brocade  lined  with  sables.  1789  WESLEY  Will  in  Coke  & 
Moore  Life  in.  iv.  §  z  (1792)  515  My  pellise  I  give  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Creighton.  1804  Or.  RUMFORD  in  Phil,  Trans. 
XCIV.  181  We  might  naturally  expect,  that  a  pellisse  would 
be  warmest  when  worn  with  the  hair  outwards,  as  I  have 
found  it  to  be  in  fact.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  104  A  pelice 
of  sable  fur.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms  $  Arm.  ix.  182  Proto- 
types of  more  recent  hussar  pelisses  with  their  fur  lining. 

2.  A  long  mantle  of  silk,  velvet,  cloth,  or  other 
material,  worn  by  women,  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
and  having  arm-holes  or  sleeves. 

1755  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  fy  Corr.  (1862)  321,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  a  pompadour,  unless  it  is  what  we 
call  in  this  part  of  the  world  a  pelisse;  which  in  plain 
English  is  a  long  cloak  made  of  satin  or  velvet,  black  or 
any  colour ;  lined  or  trimmed  with  silk,  satin,  or  fur,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  115  The  ladies 
were  principally  dressed  in  sarsnet  pelisses.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickvi.  v,  A  tall  bony  woman — straight  all  the  way  down- 
in  a  coarse  blue  pelisse,  with  the  waist  an  inch  or  two  below 
her  arm-pits.  1893  GEORGINA  HILL  Hist.  Eng.  Dress  II. 
216  The  women  of  the  last  generation  all  wore  pelisses. 
1898  LADY  MARY  LOYD  tr.  Uzanne's  Fashion  in  Paris  ii.  39 
[c  1800-4]  Pelisses  were  coming  into  general  use.  They 
were  worn  long,  almost  reaching  the  ground,  with  wide 
sleeves  turned  back  over  the  wrists,  and  round  cape  collars. 

b.  A  garment  worn  out  of  doors  by  young 
children  over  their  other  clothes. 

1852  [Remembered  in  use].      1879    Madame   Bayard's 

Bouquet  of  Fashion  No.  32  Children's  Dresses.     No.  941. 

Infant's  Pelisse.     1894  L.  T.   MEADE  Iran  Crip  II.  xxxi. 

159  She  dressed  the  baby  in  his  white  hat  and  white  pelisse. 

o.  Used  for  the  ecclesiastical  cassock. 

1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  }/orship  26  The  Pelisse  or 
Cassock  was  the  ordinary  clerical  gown  or  under  garment. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pelisse-robe;  pelisse- 
cloth,  a  twilled  woollen  fabric,  used  for  pelisses. 

1835  Court  Mag:  VI.  p.  x/2  Pelisse  robes,  both  of  satin 
and  velvet,  have  been  during  the  last  week  very  much 
adopted. 

II  Pelissoil.  Obs.  In  5  pely-,  pellyoon.  [OF. 
f  elision,  in  I4th  c.  pelican  (f)  '  a  furd  petticoat  or 
frocke'  (Cotgr.),  AF.  pellicoun,  in  rned.L.  pelli- 
cion-em,  It.  pelliccione  '  a  great  furred  gown ' 
(Florio),  med.L.  pellicion-em,  deriv.  of  pellicia 
PELISSE.]  A  furred  gown  ;  =  PELISSE  i. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xxxvii.  43  b, 
His  clothynge  was  oonly  of  a  sacke,  and  a  mantell  of  pel- 
lycon.  Ibid,  50  His  Frocke,  his  Pelycon  and  his  Gospellis. 
[1876  PLANCHE  Cycl.  Costume  I.  391  King  John  orders  a 
grey  pelisson  with  nine  bars  of  fur  to  be  made  for  the  queen.] 

Felite  (pflait).  Geol.  [f.  Gr.7ri;X-os clay,  earth, 
mud  +  -ITE1.]  A  rock  composed  of  an  argillaceous 
sediment. 

1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xiv.  299  The  psammites  and 
pelites..are  respectively  represented  by  the  various  sand- 
stones, arkose,  etc.,  and  by  the  tuffs. 

Politic  (prli-tik),  a.  Geol.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of 
the  nature  of  pelite  ;  composed  of  fine  sediment. 

1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xiv.  299  The  clastic  rocks.. he 
divides  into  the  psephitic,  the  psammitic,  and  the  pelitic. 

Pelitory,  obs.  form  of  PELLITORY. 

Fell  (pel),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  4  pel,  5 
peall,  pele,  peele,  peell,  pelle,  6  pyll,  6-  pell. 
[ME.  a.  AF.  pell,  peal,  OF./«/(i3th  c.  in  Littre'), 
mod.F.  peau  ( =  Pr.  pel,  pelh,  Cat.  pell,  Sp.  piel,  It. 
pelle):— L. pell-em  skin,  leather,  parchment.] 

fl.  A  skin  or  hide;  esp.  a  furred  skin  used  as  or 
forming  the  lining  or  trimming  of  a  cloak ;  a  cloak 
so  lined  or  trimmed,  a  fur.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alls.  6697  Y  wol  chargen  al  the  bestis  With  pellis, 
and  siglatouns  honeste.  6-1325  Lai  le  Freine  172  Therin 
she  leyed  the  child,  for  cold,  In  the  pel  as  it  was  bifold. 
1:1430  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  246,  ij  doctorys  with  him 
arayd  with  pellys  aftyr  the  old  gyse.  1596  BP.  W.  BARLOW 
Three  Serm.  ii.  88  Our  flesh  swelleth,  and  like  Sathyrions 
pelles  or  skinnes.  .we  are  of  vnquiet  and  restlesse  minds. 

fb.  The  skin  with  which  the  deciduous  horns 
of  deer  are  at  first  covered ;  the  '  velvet '.  Obs, 

In  quot.  1575  app.  associated  with  PILL,  PEEL  sb? 

1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  242  His  heade  when  it  commeth 
first  out,  hath  a  russet  pyll  vpon  it,  the  whiche  is  called 
Veluet.  a.  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  To  Fray, ..when 
Deer  rub.. their  Heads  against  Trees  to  get  the  pells  of 
their  new  Horns  off. 

2.  A  skin  or  roll  of  parchment,  a  parchment ; 
spec,  each  of  the  two  pells,  of  receipt  {pellis  re- 
ceptoruni)  and  disbursement  {pellis  exituiu/i),  kept 
at  the  Exchequer,  b.  In//.  The  Office  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  which  these  were  kept.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

1454  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  249/1  That  it  be  entred  in  the  pele 
of  your  receipt.  Ibid.  272/2  Which  may  appere  in  the  peele 
of  the  Rescey  t  of  youre  Eschequer  of  Record.  1483  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  7  As  in  the  Peall  of  Michelmasse 
Terme.  .playnely  doth  apiere.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
III.  1245/1  In  which  Easter  tearme  was  William  bishop  of 
Yorke  also  made  treasurer,  as  is  prooued  by  the  pell  of 
Exitus.  1681  NEVILE  Plato  Redh.  107  No  Sanctuary  to 
fly  to,  but  a  peice  of  Parchment  kept  in  the  Pells,  c  1802 
CANNING  Grand  Consult.  Poet.  Wks.  (1823)  40  But  our  frugal 
doctor.  .Gives  his  pills  to  the  public,  the  Pells  to  his  Son. 
O.  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  formerly  charged 
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'    with  the  entry  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on 
1    the  parchment  rolls  in  the  Exchequer.     So  Master 
of  the  Pells.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1603  in  Househ,  Qrd.  (1790)  244  Clark  of  the  pell ;  fte — 
^17.10.0.  1657  HOWELL  Lotutirtoj.  370  Touching,  .the  Clerk 
of  the  Pell;  his  duty  is,  to  enter  every  Tellers  bill  into  a 
Roll  call'd  Pellis  Receptornm.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  29  Sept., 
Mr.  Warder,  Master  of  the  Pells.  1834  Act  4  <$•  5  Will.  IV, 
c.  15  §  i  The  Offices  of  Auditor,  and  of  each  of  the  Four 
Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  .are 
hereby  abolished.  1846  B^lackw.  Mag.  LIX.  464  His  party 
..acknowledged  his  services  by  a  retiring  pension,  which 
Mr.  Pitt.,  exchanged  for  the  clerkship  of  the  pells. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pell-office  (sense  2) ; 
t  pell-monger,  a  dealer  in  skins  and  furs  ;  f  pell- 
wool,  wool  plucked  from  the  skin  of  a  dead 
sheep ;  =  PELT-KW/. 

1676  NEEDHAM  Pacquet  Adv.  31  May  they  leave  off  bark- 


1429  Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  360/2  pat  no  man  make  noon  in- 
wynde  withynne  be  flese,..ne  berynne  to  putte  lokkys, 
"pellewolle,  terre,..ne  noon  ober  filthe.  1442  Ibid.  V.  61/1 
That  ther  be  put  in  noon  of  thoo  Worstedes,  eny  Lambe 
woll,  nor  Pell  woll. 

Fell,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Origin  uncertain  :  cf. 
PEAL  z/.1 ;  also  L.  pellfre  to  drive.] 

1.  intr.  To  hurry,  rush. 

c  1300  Ha-velok  809  Shal  ich  neuere  lengere  dwelle,  To 
morwen  shal  ich  forth  pelle.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Pell.. 
to  dash,  drive  or  strike  violently;  to  walk  with  a  heavy 
dashing  step. 

2.  trans.  To  beat  or  knock  violently,  esp.  down, 
a  1400-50  Alexander  117  How  be  powere  out  of  Persy 

pellid  doune  his  kny^tis.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  431  Beat 
and  pell  them  downe  with  perches  and  poles.  1606  — 
Sueton.  156  The  buttons  and  jesters  about  him  made  good 
sport,  pelling  him  with  olive  and  date-stones,  la  1750  Battle 
Shcrijf.Muir  in  Child  Ballads  (1857)  VII.  260  For  well 
I  wat  1  saw  them  run,  Both  south  and  north,  when  they 
begun.  To  pell  and  meil,  and  kill  and  fell. 

Pell,  obs.  form  of  PALL,  PEEL  sb.1 

Pellac,  pellack :  see  PELLOCK  1  and  2. 

t  Fellage.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  pel  PELL  sb.  +  -AGE.] 
A  duty  or  impost  formerly  levied  on  skins  exported. 

[1409-10  Rolls  o/Parlt.lll.  625/2  [Le]  Subside  &  Custumes 
des  Layns  &  Pealx  lanutz,  outre  le  Pondage,  Tonage,  Au- 
nage,  Pellage,  &  d'autres  Marchaundises.]  1691  Blount's 
Law  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pellage..,  the  Custom  or  Duty  paid  for 
Skins,  Pelts  or  Leather. 

II  Pellagra  (pel<?'-gra,  -se'gra).  Path.  [It.  and 
mod.L.  (Y.pellagre*),  said  to  be  i.  pell-is  +  1-agra 
in  chiragra,  podagra  (gout  in  the  hands,  the  feet) ; 
but  perh.  orig.  It.  pelle  agra  '  rough  skin '.]  An 
endemic  disease  (frequent  among  the  peasantry  of 
Southern  Europe,  esp.  Lombardy,  often  attributed 
to  eating  diseased  maize),  in  which  the  skin  reddens, 
dries,  and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis  peels  off  in 
bran-like  scales ;  the  digestive  organs  and  central 
nervous  system  are  affected,  and  the  disease  often 
ends  in  insanity. 

1811  HOOPER  Diet.  Med.  s.v.,  The  disease  called  the 
pelagra  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  our 
nosologists.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  388/1  Pellagra  is  a 
disease  chiefly  affecting  the  skin,  and  particularly  prevalent 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  north  of  Italy.  1864  N.  Syd. 
Soc.  Year-bk.  Med.  #  Surg.  176  m,  The  endemic  pellagra  of 
Aragon  . .  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  endemic  pellagra 
of  Asturias.  1865  Chambers'*  Encycl.  VII.  363/1  Pellagra, 
at  one  time  the  name  of  a  . .  skin-disease  . .  is  now  employed 
to  designate  a  group  of  phenomena,  of  which  the  most  pro- 
minent and  significant  are  mental.  1874  BUCKNILL  &  TUKE 
Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3)  364  The  first  descriptions  of  pellagra 
appear  about  the  year  1770. 

Hence  Pellaffrage-nic  a.,  engendering  pellagra  ; 
Pella'grin,  a  person  affected  with  pellagra. 

1865  Chambers*!  Encycl.  VII.  363/1  Of  500  patients  in  the 
Milan  Lunatic  Asylum  in  1827,  one  third  were  pellagrins. 
1903  Brit.  Meti.  Jrnl.  u  July  86  Alcoholism  renders  the 
j  organism  more  prone  to  suffer  from  pellagragenic  poison. 

Pella'grous,  a.  Path.  [ad.  ll.pellagroso,  F. 
pellagreux,  -ease,  f.  PELLAGRA  :  see  -ous.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  pellagra ;  affected  with 
pellagra.  So  (in  latter  sense  only)  Pe'llagrrose  a. 

1864  JV.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-Wt.  Med,  tr  Surg.  176  k,  Phthisis 
and  scrofula  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  prevalent  among_the 


i  pellagrous  diseases  of  France.  1874  BUCKNILL  &  TIKE 
i  Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3)  364  Pellagrous  Insanity.  IMd.,  The  total 
1  number  of  pellagrose  in  the  Milanese  provinces  in  1856  was 

..16-3  per  looo  of  the  population.    Of  these, ..9  per  cent. 

were  insane. 

t  Fellamou-ntam.  Obs.    Also  6  puiiaii-, 

6-7  pela-,  -mountayne.  [app.  a  popular  cor- 
ruption of  some  med.L.  herbalists'  name,  e.g.  Pule- 
gium  montanum,  or  Serpyllum  montaiiuin :  cf. 
also  PELLETER!.  The  OK.  name  was  poliol,  pou- 
/<>«/.]  A  name  of  Wild  Thyme. 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrieizz  Sage,  Mints,  Pelamountaine, 
Cloues,  Cynamon,  and  such  other  svreete  comfortable  demse_s. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ll.  xliv.  231  This  herbe  is  now  called,  .in 
English  wilde  Tyme,  Puliall  mountayne,  Pellamountayne, 
and  running  Time.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  19  Natures 
liberal!  hand  decketh  many  of  the  sea  cliffes  with  Wilde 
Hissop,  Sage,  Pelamountayne. .,  and  such  like  well-sauour- 
ing  herbes.  1677  N.  Cox  Centl.  Recreation  u.  248  lake 


PELLAR. 

Germander,  Pelamounlain,  Basil,  Grummel-seed,and  Broom- 
flowers,  uf  each  half  all  ounce. 

Pellar, -er.  dial.  (Cornwall).  [?  f.  PELL  v.  + 
-AB  :!,  -Kit '.]  An  exorcist ;  a  wizard,  conjurer. 

1865  R.  HUNT  Pop.  Kom.  W.  Eng.  Ser.  n.  81  She  and  her 
friends  were  satisfied  that  she  had  been  ill  wished.  So  she 
went  to  the  '  Pcller  '. . .  The  spell  was  taken  off,  and  the  old 
\\oni.in  grew  strong.  Ibid.  77  His  wife  then  stated  that  the 
viituc  was  in  her  and  not  in  him  ;  that  she  was  of  the  real 
1  Pellar '  blood.  1893  Loiigm.  Mag.  Feb.  389  She  was  going 
to  the  '  peller  '  to  get  a  '  charm '  said  for  him. 

t  Peilard.  Obs.  or  Hist.  [ad.  med.L.  pellarda 
(1388  in  Du  Cange),  of  uncertain  origin:  perh. 
a  derivative  of  L.  pellis,  It.  pelle  skin.]  A  kind  of 
cloak  or  tunic :  see  quots. 

1846  FAIRHOLT  Costume  in  Eng.  Gloss.,  Peilard,  a  gar- 
ment like  a  super-tunic.  1876  PLANCHK  Cycl.  Costume  I. 
391  1'eltarti,  another  name  for  the  houpeland. 

Pellatory.Pellatur :  seePELLHORY.PELLETEB. 

Pelle,  obs.  f. PALL,  PEAL.  Peller,  obs.  f.PEALEB, 
PILLAR ;  var.  PELLAH.  Pellere,  var.  PELUBE!  Obs. 

Pellet  (pe'let),  sli.l  Forms:  4-5  pelet,  (5 
-ette),  pelote,  (5  -ot),  pylote,  6  pellete,  -ette, 
-ot,  -otte,  -it,  -yt,  -at,  6-  pellet,  [a.  F.  pelote 
(uthc.)  =  Pr.,  ^.pehta,  Pg.  pellota,  It.  pillotta 
•any  round  bundle  or  bal'  (Florio),  med.L.  pe- 
lola,pilota,  deriv.  of  It.pila,  L.pila  ball.] 

1.  Any  globe,  ball,  or  spherical  body,  usually 
one  of  small  size ;  a  ball  of  some  plastic  or  soft 
substance,  esp.  of  medicine  or  food,  a  bolus,  a  pill. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  306  Of  pich  sche  tok  him  a  pelote, 
The  which  he  scholde  into  the  throte  Of  Minotaure  caste 
rihte.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  183  Grinde  hem  &  tem- 
pere  hem  vp  wij?  ius  of  iouis  barba,  &  make  berof  pelottis. 
('1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  39  Take  ban  bin  fleysshe..make 
)>er-of  pelettys,  as  it  were  Applys.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  l. 
xv.  48  God  fourmed  the  world  alle  rounde,  lyke  as  is  a  pelette. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Did.,  Hallitlla,  pellets  to  cram  pullen. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  419  The  little  berries  or 
pellets  which  are  within  the  Pomgranate.  1676  WISEMAN 
Ckirurg.  Treat.  (J.),  I  dressed  with  little  pellets  of  lint. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  589  We  are  citizens  of 
the  universe,  inhabitants  of  the  little  corner  thereof,  the 
dirty  pellet  where  we  are  now  stationed.  1819  SOUTHF.Y 
All  /or  Love  n.  xxxix,  As  when  an  electric  pellet  of  light 
Comes  forcibly  out  at  a  touch.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  A  nn. 
(1863)  II.  iv.  iii.  260  The  most  primitive  of  Scottish  coinage 
is  the  simple  gold  pellet.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  161  Tne 
poultry.,  are  made  to  swallow  pellets  ..  composed  of  two 
parts  of  barley  flour,  and  one  of  maize. 

2.  spec.  A  ball,  usually  of  stone,  used  as  a  missile 
during  the  i.jth  and  15th  centuries,  and  shot  from 
mangonels,  mortars,  etc. ;  a  cannon-ball ;  in  later 
use,  a  bullet ;  now  applied  to  small  shot. 

[1339  Peleta;  de  plumbo:  1:1370  Pelottes  de  fer:  see  GUN 
sb.  i.]  1361  LANOL.  /'.  PI.  A.  v.  61  As  pale  as  a  pelet  in  a 
palesye  he  seemede.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  ill.  553  Thrugh 
out  euery  Regioun  Went  this  foule  trumpes  soun  As  swifte 
as  pelet  out  of  gonne.  ?  (11400  Marie  Art  A.  3037  Thane 
boldly  hay  buske,  and  bendes  engynes,  Payses  in  pylotes 
and  proues  theire  castes,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  391/1  Pelot, 
rownde  stone  of  erthe,  or  other  mater  (//.,  P.  pelet),  piUus, 


of  lede  &  dyce  of  yron.  1497  tout.  95  f  ellettes  ol  leea  tor 
Serpentynes.  1555  EDEN  Decades  180  A  great  and  verye 
rounde  pearlet.  .as  bygge  as  a  stnaule  pellet  of  a  stone  bowe, 
and  of  the  weight  of  xxvi.  carattes.  1577  DEE  Relat.  Spir. 
I.  (1659)  78  An  yern,  like  a  pair  of  tongs ;  in  form  of  a  Mould 
to  cast  Pellets  in.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  329 
To  cure  a  wound  made  with  harquebush-shot. . .  First  seek 
with  an  instrument  whether  the  pellet  remain  within  or  not. 
n  1668  DAVENANT  Siege  Wks.  (1673)68  These  Cannon  Pellets 
will  bruise  me  shrewdly.  1719  D'UiiFEY  Pillt  (1872)  V.  137 
For  these  Guns  are  such  pestilent  Things,  To  put  a  Pellet 
in  one's  Brow.  1841  GREENER  Set.  Gunnery  viLjzsi  There  are 
many  parts  about  the  body  of  a  bird,  wherein  a  pellet  of 
No.  7  will  affect  its  vitality  equal  to  a  pellet  of  No.  2._  1880 
JEFFERIES  Gr.  Feme  F.  252  'Ihe  pellets  hissing  past  his  ears. 
fig.  ij»3  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  657  With  a  pellit  of 
peuisshenes  they  had  suche  a  stroke,  '\  hat  all  the  dayes  of 
ther  l>fe  shall  styck  by  ther  rybbis.  1641  MILTON  Animadv. 
34  It  will  stand  long  enough  against  the  battery  of  their 
paper  pellets.  -(1764  LLOYD  Poet  Poems  (1700)  185  Around 
the  frequent  pellets  whistle  From  Satire,  Ode,  and  pert 
Epistle.  186*  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  i.  7  The  heavy  rain- 
pellets.,  rattle  with  fury  against  the  carriage. 

b.  A  toy  bullet  of  clay,  wood,  paper,  etc.,  used 
in  sport  or  play,  esp.  as  the  charge  of  a  pop-gun. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  fnd.  (Arb.)  23  To  blowe  them 
oute  of  a  trunke  as  we  doe  pellets  of  claye.  c  i6a6  Dick  o/ 
Devon,  n.  i.  in  Bullen  0.  PI.  II.  26  And  my  Devonshire 
blade,  honest  Dick  Pike,  Spard  not  his  Sugar  pellets  among 
my  Spanyards.  1657  W.  MORICE  Ccfnti  quasi  KoitTJ  xxix. 
287  Childrens  gunns,  to  shoot  the  pellets  which  they  put 
into  them.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  vi.  56  Our  rifle-balls 
reverberated  from  their  hides  like  cork  pellets  from  a  pop- 
gun target, 

3.  Her.  A  roundel  sable  :    =  GUNSTONE  x. 

[iS6a  LEIGH  Arntorie  150  b,  Hebeareth  Or,  iii  Ogresses  in 
Fesses.  These  are  Pellettes  of  gunnes,  and  are  neuer  other 
colour,  then  Sable.]  157*  BOSSEWELL  A  rtnorie  n.  81  b, 
Th'  Ogresse  is  the  same  that  we  call  a  Pellet  of  a  gonne. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Northampton.  II.  (1662)  209  This 
^ir  John  bare,  for  his  paternal  Coat,  Argent  on  a  Bend 
Gules,  three  Swans  proper,  between  as  many  Pellets.  1766 
PORNY  Heraldry  (1777}  Diet.,  Pellets,  the  name  given  to  the 
Black  Roumllets,  by  English  Heralds  alone.  1864  BOUTELL 
Her.  Hist,  ff  Pop.  xv.  §  15  (ed.  3)  203  Lord  Latymcr  charges 
a  pellet  upon  his  silver  saltirc. 

4.  A  circular  boss  or  raised  part,  rounded  or  flat, 
in  coins  or  decorative  work. 
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1841  FRANCIS  Die/.  Artt  etc.,  Pclltt,  a  Gothic  architectural 
jrnament,  consisting  of  plain,  flat,  circular  pieces  or  pellets, 
arranged  along  a  fascia  or  band,  at  equal  distances.  1864 
I.  EVANS  Coins  Anc.  Britons  Hi.  45  When  a  central  pellet 
s  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  smaller  pellets  or  ovals,  I  have 
called  it  a  'rosette'  or  'star  of  pellets'.  1875  FOKTNVM 
Maiolica  xv.  168  The  shallow  bowl . .  marked  at  the  back  with 
.he  crossed  circle,  having  a  pellet  in  one  of  the  quarters. 
5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pellet  ornamentation 
(.see  4),  system  •  pellet-like  adj.;  pellet  bow  :  see 
quot.  1852 ;  pellet  moulding  Arch.,  a  moulding 
consisting  of  a  flat  band  on  which  are  circular  flat 
disks  (Gwilt  Archil.  Gloss.  1876) ;  pellet  powder, 
jnnpowder  compressed  in  moulds  into  pellets  of 
lefmed  quantity  and  form. 
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of  bamboo,  bent  in  the  shape  of  our  ancient  weapon;.. it  has 
:wo  strings  stretched  parallel  to  each  other  from  horn  to 
lorn.  About  the  centre  a  bit  of  canvas  or  coarse  cloth,  an 
.nch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  is  sewn  tightly  to  the 
two  cords,  and  against  it  the  pellet,  a  lump  of  hard  clay, 
about  the  size  of  a  '  taw  ',  is  firmly  held  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  which  draw  the  bow.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  x. 
65  All  the  way  home  we  were  battered  by  this  "pellet-like 
rain.  1838  PARKER  Gloss.  A  rchit.  (cd.  2),  "Pellet  Moulding, 
an  ornament  in  Norman  architecture.  1870  Engineer  16  Sept. 
184/1  *Pellet  powder  was  recommendea  for.  .adoption  with 
leavy  guns  by  the  Gunpowder  Committee  of  1866. 
tPe'llet,  sb.1  Obs.  Forms:  5  pilet,  pylet, 
pellet,  6  pellot.  [a.  OF.  pelete,  -elte,  pellete, 
-ette,  dim.  olpel-.—L.pell-ent  skin.] 

1.  A  pellicle,  a  thin  or  fine  skin  or  membrane. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Ifusb.  i.  590  And  other  while  an  hen 
wul  na  the  pippe,  A  whit  pilet  that  wul  the  tonge  enrounde. 
Ibid.  vi.  144  Oon  of  hem  chese,  Or  that  pellet  that  closith 
euery  half  The  chike  and  pyiouncrawe,  hool  either  half. 

2.  The  pelt  or  skin  of  a  sheep  or  other  animal. 
[1198  Bolton  Priory  Comfatus  \(.  21  De  lana  domus..De 

lokettis  et  pelettis.]    c  1440  LYDG.  Hors,  Shepe  ff  G.  358  (MS. 
Lansd.)  Of  sheepe  al-so  comyth  pilet  [.l/.S'.S'.  Hart.  A>  Lamb. 


Thair  sail  na  pedder..pyke  your  pellet  fra  me  ;  I  sail  of  it 
mak  mittenis  to  my  lufis.  1583  Leg.  Bf.  St.  Androis  12 
Plucking  the  pellotis  or  euer  the  scheip  be  slane. 

Pellet,  v.  [f.  PELLET  sl>.1 :  cf.  F.  peloter.  ] 
trans,  fa.  To  form  or  shape  into  pellets;  to 
send  as  a  pellet  (obs.).  b.  To  hit  with  (paper) 
pellets,  small  shot,  etc. 

1597  SIIAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  18  Laundring  the  silken 
figures  in  the  brine  That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in 
teares.  1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cl.  in.  xiii.  165  Till  by  degrees  the 
memory  of  my  wombe,. .  By  the  discamlering  of  this  pelleted 
storme,  Lye  grauelesse.  1870  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Nov.  7  A 
newspaper  correspondent,  who,  treating  himself  to  a  battue 
in  the  Emperor's  preserves,  delivered  an  erratic  charge  and 
pelleted  a  beater's  finger.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  oar 
Conj.  xxxvi,  The  English  kick  at  the  insolence,  when  they 
are  not  in  the  mood  for  pelleting  themselves. 

Pelleted,  ///.  a.  [f.  PELLET  v.  or  sb.i  +  -ED.] 
Marked  or  charged  with  (heraldic)  pellets. 

1623  MIDDLETON  Triumph  fn/ej?r.\Vks.  (Bullen)  VII.  389 
This  Chariot  drawn  by  two.  .pelleted  lions.  1766  PORNY 
/feraUrji^jSitDia.,  Pelleted,  Pellited,  term  used  to  denote 
any  Charge  or  Bearing  marked  with  Pellets. 

tPelleter1,  peletre.  Herb.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5 

pelestre,  5  peletre,  -thre,  -tur,  pelletre,  -etur, 
-atur,  -eter,  5-6  peletyr.  [ME.  peletre,  -etkre, 
a.  AF '.peletre,  -estre,  f.  (by  dissimilation  of  r..r) 
OF.  *peretre,  piretre  (Cotgr.)  =  Sp.  petit  re  (:- 
*peritre):-L.pyr-,piret/trum  :-Gr.  vvpeffpov  fever- 
few ;  cf.  irupfT<Ss  fever.  See  also  PYBETHEE.  The 
history  of  sense  i  is  obscure.] 

1.  —  PELLITOBY  i,  the  Pyrethrum  of  the  ancients. 
<xi387    Sinon.    Barthol.   (Anecd.    Oxon.)  34   Piretrum, 

pelestre  idem.  £1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  262  Seed  of  rosts 
&  peletre  &  zinzibere.  a  1450  Stockh.  tied.  MS.  184  Long- 
wourt  or  pelethre  of  Spanye  (Elebonts).  Ibid,  214  Pelethre : 
pcretrinn  domj/licum.  £1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  145 
Piretrum,  herba.. satis  communis,  radix  eius  multum  est 
acuta  in  sapore  qua  utimur.  gall,  et  a*,  pelestre.  1530 
PALSGR.  253/1  Peletyr  an  herbe. 

2.  Wild  Thyme  (Thymus  Serpylluni},  or  Garden 
Thyme  (T.  vutgaris).    Cf.  PELLAMOONTAIN. 

01387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  39  Serf  ilium  et 
hfrfillum  idem  sunt,  s.  pelestre,  tamen  herpillum  quando- 
que  sumitur  pro  poligonia.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  j  16 
Daysye  and  Ditoyne,  Ysope  and  Aueroyne,  Peletre  [r'.  rr. 
pelletre. -tur]  and  Plauntoyne.  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husk.  i. 
1024  Of  tyme  is  wex  and  hony  m.i.ul  swettest ;  Of  tymbra, 
peletur  and  origon.  14..  Anc.  Cookery  in  Housch.  Ord. 
(1700)  441  Take..myntes,  and  peletur,  and  costmaryn,  and 
sauge.  i483CaM.^«f/.273/2Pelleter.  .,«•<->»/«;«,  herbaest. 

tPelleter-.  Obs.  In  6  pellytour.  [ad.  OF. 
peletier  ( i  ath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod. F.  pelletier 
(:6th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  OF. pel,  L.  pell-em  skin,  fur.] 
A  fellmonger. 

1575  TURDERV.  FaulconrU  12  Thin  skynnes  sent  to  the 
furryers  and  pellytours  of  Fraunce. 

Pelletierine  \peleti«-rain).  Client,  [f.  name 
of  the  French  chemist  Bertrand  Pelletier  (1761-97) 
+  -INE  5.]  A  colourless  alkaloid  (C8H13NO)  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate. 


PELLITOBY. 

Pellety,  a.  Her.  [f.  PELLET  s6.1  3  +  -Y  for  F. 
-i!  =  -ed.]  Charged  with  pellets;  pelleted. 

1571  BossEWELLXrffioriVlI.  nob,  Anheaddc  chcual  rassed 
de  Argent,  pellitie,  belwene  two  winges  Sable,  brydelled 
golde,  set  on  a  wrethe  Argent  and  Vert,  manteled  Gules, 
doubled  Argent.  1869  W.  S.  ELLIS  Antia.  Her.  viii.  163 
note,  Their  robes  decorated  with  paly  and  pellety  patterns. 

Pellian  (pe'lian),  a.  Math.  [f.  the  name  of 
John  Pell,  an  English  mathematician  (1610-85): 
see  -IAN.]  Applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  inde- 
terminate equation :  see  quot. 

1875  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math,  Papers  IX.  477  The  Pellian 
equation  is  y*  =  ajc*+  i,  a  being  a  given  integer  number, 
which  is  not  a  square  (or  rather,  if  it  be,  the  only  solution  is 
y  —  i,  x  ;=  o),  and  x,  y  being  numbers  to  be  determined  : 
what  is  required  is  the  least  values  of  x,  y,  since  these,  being 
known,  all  other  values  can  be  found. 

PellibrancMate  (pelibrae-rjkirt),  a.  (si.) 
Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Pellibranchiata  neut.  pi.,  f.  L. 
pell-is  skin  +  branchial  gills :  see  -ATE  2.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  rellibranchiata,  or  nudibranchiate  gastro- 
pods (of  J.  E.  Gray),  which  have  no  distinct  gills 
but  breathe  by  means  of  the  skin.  b.  as  sb.  A 
mollusc  of  this  group. 
Pellican(e,  Pellioe,  obs.  ff.  PELICAN,  PELISSB. 

Pelliceous  (peli'si'as,  -i'JVas),  a.  rare-1,  [f. 
L.  pellice-us,  -i-us  made  of  skin  +  -ot's.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  thin  skin,  membrane,  or  pellicle. 

1731  GALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  160  Made  of  a  Plant 
that  had  many  pelliceous  Tunicles. 

Pellicle  (pe-lik'l).  Also  6  -ycle,  pel(l)ikel. 
[ad.  L.  pellicula  small  or  thin  skin,  dim.  of  pell-is 
skin.]  A  small  or  thin  skin  ;  a  fine  sheet  or  layer 
of  some  substance,  either  covering  a  surface  or 
(less  usually)  enclosing  a  cavity;  a  membrane, 
cuticle,  film.  Chiefly  in  scientific  use,  and  applied 
to  natural  formations,  as  a  thin  membrane  in  an 
animal  or  plant  body, a  fine  scum  on  a  liquid,  etc. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  F  ij  b,  It  hath 
coilygaunce  with  the  bely  by  his  outwardc  pellycle.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  x.  lob,  loynynge  to  the  pellicles  of 
the  kydnes.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  viii.  11888)  61  The 
Lunges  is  deuided  into  fiue  Lobbes  or  Pellikels  of  fiue 
portions.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  466.  1669  W.  SIMPSON 
Ityiirol.  Chyin.  276  The  newly  ingendred  juyces,  in  their 
own  pellicles  or  membranes.  1707  Curios,  in  Ifusb.  fr  Card. 
136  We  need  only  Evaporate  the  humidity.,  till  there  appear 
a  little  Pellicle  on  the  Water.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  4  Art  I.  17  A  pellicle  of  iron  may  be  taken  from  a 
surface  of  a  100  square  inches  by  the  Chisel.  Ibid.  II.  112 
Having  observed  how  thin  the  pellicle  of  oil  poured  out 
upon  water  will  become,  without  losing  its  effect  in  depriving 
the  wind  of  its  influence.  1871  TYNDALL  f'ragm.  Sc.  (1879) 
II.  xiii.  324  A  thin  pellicle  of  india-rubber. .surrounding  a 
pea  keeps  it  hard  in  boiling  water.  1871  HUXLEY  Phys.  tv. 
78  The  blood  in  each  capillary  of  the  lung  is  separated  from 
the  air  by  only  a  delicate  pellicle. 

Pellicule  (pe-liki?*l).  rare.  [ad.  L.  pellicula ; 
cf.  V.  pellicule  (1505  in  Hatz.-DarnO.]  =  prec. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  32  Boonis,  pelliculis,  gristlis, 
ligamentis  &  skyn.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest. 
Chirurg.  F  ij  b,  His  webbe  withinforth  is  conteyned  with 
the  sayd  pellicule.  1684  T.  GODDARD  Plato's  Demon  93 
Over  whicn  a  Pellicule,  or  kind  of  Skin,  in  most  places  was 
spread.  1741  HANKEWITZ  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  829  The 
Water,  being  evaporated  to  a  Pellicule,  deposits  saline 
Crystals.  1903  Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  14  Mar.  617  A  bacillus 
slightly  motile  producing  a  pellicule  in  bouillon. 

Pellicular  ,  pelrkuJlii),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. pelli- 
culdris,  f.  pellicula  PELLICLE  :  see  -AB  '.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pellicle ;  having 
or  characterized  by  a  pellicle;  membianous,  filmy. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1859  SF.MPLE  Diphtheria 42 
Found  to  have  no  effect  against  the  pellicular  inflammation 
of  the  gums.  1883  Hardwich's  Photfgr.  Ckem.  (ed.  Taylor) 
366  SuDstitution  of  Gelatine  for  Collodion  as  the  agent  for 
presenting  the  sensitive  Bromide  of  Silver  in  a  pellicular 
form.  1893  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XL.  745  Having  developed 
and  washed  his  pellicular  negatives. 

fPellipar, -per.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  pelli- 
parius,-peritts,l.L.pellii  skin  +parare  to  prepare.] 
A  dresser  of  skins  or  hides;  a  skinner. 

[1390  Earl  Derty's  Exp.  (Camden)  01  Ciiidam  pellipario 
pro  j  pilche  de  beuere.)  a  1410  York  Mysi.  Introd.  24  note, 
The  Pellipers  and  other  craftsmen  of  this  city.  [1754  STRYPE 


of  curare. 


.. 
John  Pasnur  Pellipar.] 

Pelliae,  Pellit,  obs.  forms  of  PELISSE,  PELLET. 

Pelliteri,  obs.  form  of  PELTRY  it.1 

Pellitory  (pe-litari).  Forms :  6  peli-,  pely-, 
pellatory,  pellytorie,  -ye,  pille-,  pUlitorie, 
-tore,  6-7  pellitorie,  7  -torie,  6-  pellitory. 
[Found  first  in  i6thc. :  partly  (in  sense  i)  an 
alteration  of  the  earlier/*i(/r<r,  pelttyr,  PELLETIB  1, 
with  changed  suffix ;  partly  (in  sense  a)  an  altera- 
tion of  *perelarie,  paretarie,  PABIETAKY,  \~paf*'- 
tHria,  It.  paretaria,  F.  pariitaire,  paretaire  (C  L. 
parietem  wall),  by  dissimilation  o(r..r\.ol..r. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  these  two  changes  of  the  e 
words  were  independent  of  each  other,  or  whether  one 
fluenced  the  otheVi  but  the  result  was  that  by  .550  or  the.o 
abouts  both  words  had  become  fcllttory.}  ,Lr,.,,, 

1    A    composite    plant,    .Inacyclus    Fyrethrum. 
the  Pyrethrum  of  the  ancients,  and  peletre,  J 
LETEB  of  Middle  English,  called  distinctively  / 
litery  of  Spain,  a  native  of  Barbary,  the  root  ol 


PELL-MELL. 

which  has  a  very  pungent  flavour,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  local  irritant  and  salivant  and  as  a 
remedy  for  toothache.  Also  applied  to  the  root 
(radix  pyrethri)  as  thus  used. 
Called  by  Lyte  Bastard  Pellitory :  see  also  b, 
1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltlie  iv.  ii.  (1541)  84  b,  Them  that  be 
vexea  with  toothe  ache.. Take  Pelytory  of  Spayn  one  ducat 
[etc.],  1570  LEVINS Manip.  105/22  Pellitorie,  pyretrum.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  in.  xix.  342, 1  thinke  we  may  wel  cal  it  bastard 
Pelitory  or  Bertram.  159*  LYLY  Midas  in.  ii,  O  !  what  will 
rid  me  of  this  paine  ?  Some  Pellitory  fetcht  from  Spaine. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccl.  619  Pellitorie  of  Spaine  is 
called  in  Greeke  irvptBooi'.  .in  Spanish  Pelilre .'\n  high  and 
lowe  Dutch  Bertram.  161 1  COTGR.,  /Y>v/;r,  Hearbe  Bartram, 
bastard  Pellitorie,  right  Pellitorie  of  Spaine.  1705  TATE  tr. 
Cowley's  Bks.  Plants  iv,  The  Pellitory  healing  Fire  contains, 
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535  Pellitory  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe. 

t  b.  Applied,  usually  with  qualifying  words,  to 
other  plants  in  some  way  resembling  this :  esp.  (a) 
Masterwort,  PeuceJanum  (Imperatoria")  Ostru- 
thium,  an  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  pungent  root 
(also  Great  or  False  Pellitory  of  Spain) ;  (i) 
Sneezewort,  Achillea  Ptarmica  (also  Wild  or 
Bastard  Pellitory).  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xix.  299  Of  great  Pellitorie  of 
Spayne,  Imperatoria,  or  Masterwort,  Ibid.  HI.  xx.  342  Of 
wilde  Pelitory . .  the  whole  herbe  is  sharpe  and  biting,  almost 
in  last  like  Pellitory  of  Spayne,  and  for  yl  cause  men  cal  it 
also  wild  Pellitory.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  clxxviii.  484 
Ptarmica.  Sneesewoort. . .  The  whole  plant  is  sharpe,  biting 
the  toong  and  mouth  like  Pellitorie  of  Spaine,  for  which 
cause  some  haue  called  it  wilde  Pellitorie.  Ibid,  ccclxxii.  848 
Imperatoria.  Masterwoorts,  or  False  Pellitory  of  Spaine. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  103  If  there  be  put  unto 
it  wilde  Pellitory,  it  will  also  distract  and  dissipate  them 
[serpents]  again.  1738  DEERING  Cat.  Stirp.  179  Ptarmica 
..Sneezewort.  Bastard-pellitory.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  312  Pellitory  of  Spain,  False,  Chrysanthemum. 

2.  A   low    bushy  plant   (J'arietaria  officinalis, 
N.O.    Urticacess)   with    small   ovate    leaves  and 
greenish  flowers,  growing  upon  or  at  the  foot  of 
walls.      Commonly  distinguished  as   Pellilory  of 
the  wall.    Also  extended  to  the  whole  genus  Parie- 
taria.     (See  also  PAKIETAUY  si.) 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  41  Helxine  or  pardition  is 
called  in  englishe  Panetorie  or  Pelletorie  of  the  wal..in 
frenche  Du  parietaire.  1563  —  Herbal  n.  13  Parietorie  or 
Pilletorie  of  y°  wall.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  f'r.  Tong^  De 
CApparitoire,  ..an  herbe  called  Parietory,  commonly  Pelli- 
torie. 1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  in.  iv,  A  good  old  woman., 
did  cure  me  With  sodden  ale,  and  pellitone  o'  the  wall.  1747 
WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  57  A  Pint  of  juice  of  Pellitory 
of  the  Wall  bruised  in  a  Marble  Mortar.  1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  I.  210  Where  the  mouldering  walls  are  seen  Hung 
with  pellitory  green.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Pellitory, 

taria  debilis. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1713  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  187  These  Leaves 
are  green,  and  in  their  Segments  resemble  the  Pyrethrnm 
Canariense  or  Pellitory  Dasie.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  322  Pellitory-tree,  Zanthoxylnm.  1797  DOWNING  Dis- 
orders Horned  Cattle  57  Give  the  beast  a  quart  of  pellitory 
tea  two  or  three  times  a  day.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin- 
Tandon  n.  v.  ii,  As  if  they  had  been  chewing  pellitory  root. 

Pell-mell  (pe'lime'l,  with  shifting  stress},  adv. 
(a.,  st>.,  v.)  Also  6  peale  meale,  peale-meale, 
6-7  pel  mell,  pel  mel,  pel-mel,  6-8  pelmell, 
pesle  mesle,  pesle-mesle,  (8  pezle  mezle),  6-9 
pell  mell  (7  pel-mell,  pell-mel,  pelmel,  7-8 
pall-mall),  7-9  pellmell,  8-9  pSle  m§le,  9  p61e- 
mSle.  [a.  f.ptle-mile,  in  OF. pesle  mesle  (i  2th  c.), 
pelle-melle  (i4th  c.),  for  which  also  mesle-pesle, 
melle-pelle,  mesle-mesle,trelle-mesle(i2\.\i.c,).  The 
element  mesle,  mile  was  app.  the  stem  of  the  vb. 
mesler,  meler  to  mix,  mingle  ;  the  origin  oiplk  is 
uncertain  ;  Diez  queried  pelle,  pele  shovel,  or  paele 
pan,  as  if  mixed  together  with  a  shovel,  or  in 
a  pan ;  but  the  various  forms  in  OF.  suggest  merely 
riming  combinations  formed  on  mesle,  mile,  as  in 
tire-lire,  Eng.  namby-pamby,  etc.] 

1.  With  disorderly  or  confused  mingling ;  in  a 
confused  medley ;  together  in  disorder,  without  any 
order;  in  mingled  confusion,  promiscuously. 

1596  Z.  I.  tr.  Lavardin's  Hist.  Scanderbeg  162  The  men 
lay  wallowing  all  along  vnder  their  tentes,  pell  mell  amongst 
their  horses,  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  viii.  (1642) 
540  Nor  were  men  and  women  intermingled  pell  mell  in 
their  Synagogues.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  \ 
i.  283  Then  the  Guns  went  off  Pell  Mell  on  all  hands.  1766 
PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  448  Assuming  the  shape  of  a  wedge  i 
.  .for  they  [wild  geese]  cut  the  air  the  readier  in  that  form 
than  if  they  flew  pelmell.  1814  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV. 
242  We  should  now  have  been  all  living,  men,  women,  and 
children,  pell-mell  together.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  ii.  (1858) 
233  Shoulder-blades  of  mutton,  flung  pellmell  into  a  chest. 
1849  GROTE  Greece  M.  xxxviii.  V.  34  After  whom,  with  an 
interval  of  two  furlongs,  the  remaining  host  followed  pell- 
mell.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  x.  267  The  dead  and 
the  dying  were  huddled  pell-mell  together. 
b.  Said  of  pursuers  and  pursued. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  129  He  entred  amongst 
them  that  fled  into  their  Camp  pelmell,  or  hand  over  head,    i 
1603  KNOLLES Hist.  Tur&s(i6vi)  91  Fearing  lest  the  enemie 
in  that  hurly  burly  should  pell  mell  enter  in  with  the  rest. 
1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1181/4  [They]  were  so  closely  followed, 
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that  our  Soldiers  entred  with  them  pell-mell  into  the  City. 
1713  Ibid.  No.  5106/2  The  Turks  and  Tartars  entred  Pellmell 
among  the  Swedes.  1859  GRKEN  Oxf.  Stud.  i.  (O.  H.  S.)  14 
[They]  rushed  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city. 

c.  Of  combatants:  Without  keeping  ranks;  hence, 
at  close  quarters,  hand  to  hand,  man  to  man;  in 
a  melde. 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  105  If  at  anye  time  they  should 
come  to  the  sword,  or  ioyne  peale  meale  with  their  Enimies. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  Gloss.  251  Pel  well,  a  French 
word,  and  signifieth  the  mingling  of  men  together,  buckling 
by  the  bosome  one  with  another.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  I.  iii. 
506  To  come  pell-mell  to  handi-BIows.  1733  FIELDING  Don 
Quixote  in  Eng.  in.  xi,  There  they  are  at  it  pell-mell ;  who 
will  be  knocked  on  the  head  I  know  noL  1767  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxvi,  To  attack  the  point  of  the  advanced 
counterscarp,  and  pcle  melc  with  the  Dutch  to  take  the 
counterguard  of  St.  Roch  sword  in  hand. 

f2.  Without  discrimination,  indiscriminately; 
in  the  mass.  Obs. 

1586  HOLINSHED  Chnn.  (1808)  IV.  912  To  be  an  actor  in  a 
tragedie  of  bloudshed  and  slaughter  universallie,  pesle  mesle 
to  be  perpetrated.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxiv.  liv.  883  These 
plaies  and  games  haue  been  beheld  and  looked  upon  pell 
mell,  without  any  such  precise  difference.  1606  Bp.  W. 
BARLOW  Serin.  21  Sept.  Div,  Bishops  were  not  made  \V&T)V 
pell-mell,  at  all  aduentures.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coenaqnasi 
KotioJ  v.  50  Their  way  of  excluding  men  pell-mell,  and  in 
the  lump,  a  1659  Bp.  BROWNRIG  Senn.  (1674)  1.  x.  133  God 
sometimes  punishes  a  Nation  pell  mell. 

3.  In  disorder  and  hurry ;  with  vehement  onset ; 
with  a  rush;  in  headlonghaste ;  headlong,  recklessly : 
oflen  referring  to  the  action  of  a  single  person. 

1594  KYD  Cornelia  y.  266  The  murdiing  Enemie  Pesle- 
mesle  pursued  them  like  a  storme  of  hayle.  1596  NASHK 
Saffron  Waldenqj  One  Master  Heath.. set  vpon  it  and 
answered  it  in  Print  pell  mell.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng .  Improv. 
194  Two  Books  which  were  so  fitted  to  the  Countrey-mans 
capacity,  that  he  fell  on  Pell-Mell.  a  1734  NORTH  Lives 
(1826)  III.  109  Finding  his  brother  falling  thus  pell-mell  into 
affairs  of  trade.  Ibid.  372  Their  university  learning  fell  in 
pesle  mesle  with  their  prescriptions.  1784  MME.  D^\RBI.AY 
Diary  3  Nov.,  I  have  not  had  an  unpleasant  thought  that 
I  have  not  driven  away  pellmell.  1834  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav. 
I.  223,  I  went  to  work  pell-mell,  blotted  several  sheets  of 
paper  with  choice  floating  thoughts.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
Ext.  xii.  (1856)  90  We  were  an  absurd  party  of  zealots, 
rushing  pell-mell  upon  the  floes  with  vastly  more  energy 
than  discretion.  1878  Masque  Poets  97  '  Repent  yourself  , 
the  Nephew  sneers,  And  at  it  goes  pell  mell. 

B.  adj.  (pe'limel)  Disorderly  and  violent,  tumul- 
tuous; confused,  promiscuous,  indiscriminate. 

>S85  JAS.  I  Ess.  Pocsif  (Arb.)  17  Syne  Phifers,  Drummes, 

and  Trumpets  cleir  do  craue  The  pelmell  chok  with  larum 

loude  alwhair.      1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //•",  v.  i.  82  Moody 

Beggars,  staruing  for  a  time  Of  pell-mell  hauocke,  and  con- 

|    fusion.    1657 TOMI.INSON  Kenans Disf.  Pref., The  thundring 

and  pell-mell  Granadoes  of  impertinent  contradiction.    1817 

j    J.  SCOTT  Paris  Rcvisftcd(zd.  4)  157  The  pell-mell  rout  of  the 

I     French  has  been  described  in  a  variety  of  publications.    1898 

I    Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  935  This  is  a  pell-mell  classification. 

C.  sb.  Promiscuous  or  indiscriminate  mingling; 
confusion,  disorder ;  a  confused  mixture  or  crowd, 
a  medley ;  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  a  melie. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  in.  i.  36  The  dagger  b  a 
weapon  of  great  aduantage  in  Pell  melt  1600  E.  BLOUNT 
Ganzonfs  Hasp.  Inc.  Fooles  ajb,  Lord,  what  a  pell-mell 
of  conceit  and  inuention  you  shall  discouer.  1657  W.  MORICE 
Coena  quasi  Kotcij  v.  50  The  old  impure  way  of  Pell-mell 
tends  to  many  evils.  1831  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXIX.  307  Thunderbolts  pursue  the  pell-mell  of  the  panic. 
1849  CLOUGH  Dipsychus  n.  iv.  68  High  deeds  Haunt  not  the 
fringy  edges  of  the  fight  But  the  pell-mell  of  men.  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  Prol,  The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  of 
Stephen's  time  Hath  climb'd  the  throne  and  almost  clutch'd 
the  crown. 

D.  vb.  trans.   To  mingle  confusedly  or  indis- 
criminately ;  to  mix  up  in  disorder,  rare.    Hence 
Pell-melling  vbl.  sb. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Bnriall  (1833)  31  They  pel-mell  the 
dead  with  the  living  all  in  one  kirk,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Fain.  Epist.  Wks.  (1711)  147  The  game  ended, 
kings,  queens,  bishops,  knights,  pawns,  pell-melled  are  con- 
fusedly thrown  into  the  box.  1792  BRACKENRIDGE  Mod. 
Chivalry  (1846)  23  In  times  of  chivalry  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pell-melling,  yet  no  such  disorderly  work. 

Pell  mell,  obs.  form  of  PALL-MALL. 

Pe'llock1,-ack,-OCh.(pe-lok,-(?x).  Sc.  Forms: 
4  pelok,  6  pellok,  (6  -at),  7  pealok,  7-9  pellack, 
8  -uck,  pallaeh,  (9  palach), 9  pelloeh,  -ook.  [In 
1 4th  c.  pelok,  latinized  peloca.  Origin  obscure  : 
the  Gael,  peileag  appears  to  be  from  Lowland  Sc.] 
The  porpoise  (Phocsena  communis).  But  in  quots. 
!33'>  '541!  app.  some  other  species. 

1331  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  I.  397  Et  eidem,  per  vnam 
petram  de  porpoys  et  tres  pelokis,  xvj.  [Ibid.  363  Pervnam 
pelocam,  missam camerario, \s. ]  1511  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  IV.  337  Item,  to  Robert  Buttone  katour  for  ane  selcht 
and  ane  pellok  and  salt  to  thaim.  1541  BELLENDEN  Descr. 
Alb.  ix.  in  Cron.  Scot.  B  vj  b,  This  firth  [of  Forth]  is  rycht 
plentuusof  coclis,  osteris,  rmuschellis,selch, pellok,  merswyne 
&  quhalis.  1645  Shetland  Witch  Trial  in  Hibbert  Descr. 
Shell,  fsl.  (1822)  599  Being  transformed  in  the  lyknes  of  an 
pellack  quhaill.  1710  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  53  A  Palach,  a 
great  Destroyer  of  Salmond.  1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  IV. 
22  A  species  of  sea  animals  . .  called  buckers,  pellocks,  or 
porpoises.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  Perth  iii,  Gambolling  like  a 
pellack  amongst  the  waves.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  219 
Like  a  school  of  pellocks  in  the  Firth. 

fig'  «: 
second 


755  FORBES  Jrnl.  to  Portsmouth  in  Ajax  etc.  28  The 
chiel  was  a  thick,  setterel,  swown  pallaeh. 
tPe'llock2.    Sc.  Obs.     [app.  f.  PELLET  sli.i, 
with  exchange  of  dimin.  suffix  :  see  -OCK.]     A  ball 


PELLY  MELLY. 

thrown  as  a  missile  from  a  cross-bow,  hackbut, 
cannon,  etc. ;  a  bullet ;  =  PELLET  sb.1  2. 

c  1470  GoL  ff  Gaw.  463  Thai  bend  bowis  of  bras  braithly 
within  ;  Pellokis  paisand  to  pase,  Gapand  gunnys  of  brase. 
1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  320  Giffin  to  a  man  to 
tak  niesour  of  inuldis  of  diuers  gunnys,  to  send  in  Frans  to 
mak  pellokisof  irne,  xvjV.  1513  DOUGLAS  s&neis\n.  xii.  m 
Wyth  leyd  pellokis  from  engyms  or  staf  slyng.  .thair  fa  men 
doun  to  ding.  1540  Sc.  Acts  jfas.  V  (1814)  II.  371/2  Euery 
landit  man  within  pe  samin  Sail  haue  ane  hagbute  of  founde 
.  .with  J>are  calmis  bullettis  and  pellokis  of  leid.  .or  Irne. 
b.  Comb,  f  Pelloek-bow  Obs.,  an  arbalest. 
1538  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  ^293  Ane  irne  of  ane 
Pellok-bow. 

Pellot,  -otte,  obs.  forms  of  PELLET. 
Pellour,  obs.  f.  PEELER  i ;  var.  PELUBE  Obs. 
Fellow,  obs.  variant  of  PILATJ. 
fPellu-ce.  Olis.  rare.     [app.  a.  obs.  F.  pelusse 
(Cotgr.),  collateral  form  of  peluche  shag,  plush,  cf. 
Sp.  pelusa  down,  It.  peluzzo  fine  hair,  soft  down  : 
see  PLUSH.]     Plush. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  98  The  rich  Tartars  somtimes  fur 
their  gowns  with  pelluce  or  silke  shag  [tr.  L.  de  stu6a  setx, 
Rubruquis,  1253],  which  is  exceeding  soft,  light,  &  warme. 
Pellucent  (peTw-sent),  a.    rare.     [ad.  L.  pel- 
lucent-em,  pr.  pple.  ofpel-,perlucere,  f.  per  through 
+  liicere  to  shine  :  cf.  lucent.]    =  next. 
1886  BIGG  Bampton  Lect.  191  As  the  pellucent  alabaster 
I    vase  shows  the  fire  within. 

Pellucid  (peli«-sid),  a.  (s6.)  [ad.  'L.pelluc  id-us, 
f.  pel-,  perlucere  to  shine  through :  cf.  Kcidus,  f. 
lucere  to  shine.  Frequent  in  scientific  and  literary 
use,  but  not  colloquial.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  transmitting,  or  allowing 
the  passage  of,  light ;  translucent,  transparent ; 
clear.  Pellucid  zone  :  see  ZONE. 

1619  BAINBRIDGE  Descr.  Late  Comet  10  That  the  Comets 
taile  is  nothing  else  but  an  irradiation  of  the  sunne  through 
the  pellucide  head  of  the  Comet.  1641  H.  MORE  Song  of 
Soul  ii.  Psychathanasia  l.  ii.  5  A  lamp  armed  with  pellucid 
horn.  1637  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins,  i.  iii.  6  A  Bee 
hath  four  drye  pellucid  skinny  wings.  1690  LOCKE  Hum. 
Und.  ii.  xxiii.  (1695)  161  Thus  Sand,  or  pounded  Glassj  wliich 
is  ^opaque,  and  white  to  the  naked  Eye,  is  pellucid  in  a 
Microscope.  1715  tr.  Partcirollus'  Rernm  Mem.  I.  i.  iii.  10 
[It]  is  diaphanous  or  pellucid,  transmitting  (like  Glass)  all 
Forms  and  Shapes.  1810  WORDSW.  Scenery  of  Lakes  i. 
(1823)27  The  water  is  perfectly  pellucid,  through  which., 
are  seen,  to  a  great  depth,  their  beds  of  rock  or  of  blue 
gravel.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  37  The  inner  wall,  or 
septum,  between  the  ventricles,  is  thin,  almost  pellucid.  1863 
TYSDALL  Heat  iv.  §  127  (1870)  109,  I  will.. send  the  rays., 
through  this  slab  of  pellucid  ice. 

^- fiS-  ta-  Easy  to  'see  through'  or  delect; 
'  transparent '.  Obs.  b.  Showing  the  sense  clearly, 
clear  in  style  or  expression.  C.  Perceiving  clearly, 
mentally  clear. 

1644  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  H  Jrnls.  II.  150  Their  craft  was 
pellucid.  1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Charact.  23  The  higher  he 
thinks  to  soare..the  more  he  unvailes  his  own  imbecility, 
and  renders  himself  pellucid.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II. 
Confess,  of  Drunkard,  To  muddle  their  faculties,  perhaps 
never  very  pellucid.  1861  J.  PYCROFT  Ways  ff  Words  237 
Writers  of  the  school  of  Addison  were  smooth,  measured, 
and  pellucid. 

t  B.  sb.  A  pellucid  body  or  substance,  rare. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  11.  vii.  73  Some  are  dia- 
phanous, others  opake..but  in  pellucids,  as  Helmont  saith, 
that  evestrum  vitx  reverberates  it  self. 

Pellucidity  (peli«si-diti).  [ad.  L.  pellitci- 
ditas,  f.  pellucidus :  see  prec.  and  -ITY.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  pellucid ;  transparency 
or  translucency ;  clearness.  Alsoyf^. 

1649  H.  MOR_E  Song  Soul  i.  in.  Ixv,  Nor  did  't  take  in 
through  pellucidity  The  penetrating  light.  1756  C  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  I.  35  Our  Thames,  .preserves  her  purily  and 
pellucidity.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  xviii.  463  With  an 
incomparable  ease  and  pellucidity  of  language. 

Pellu-cidly,  adv.  [f.  PELLUCID  +  -LY  -'.]  In 
a  pellucid  manner. 

1814  WIFFEN  Tasso  xv.  lix,  The  waves  that  played  Round 
her,  each  limb  beneath  pellucidly  arrayed.  1868  Contemp. 
Rev.  IX.  76  Blake  is  uniformly  pure,  sweet,  pellucidly 
perfect  in  form. 

Pellu  ciduess.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  Pellucid 
quality,  pellucidity. 

1684  BOYLE  Poroiisn.  Bod.  vi.  96  The  Pellucidness  which 
the  Stone  acquires  in  Water.  1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scot. 
(1790)  97  Its  pellucidness  is  like  that  of  brown  crystal.  1816 
J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  89  Distances  are  lessened  by  the 
pellucidness  of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen. 

Pelluxido-,  used  as  combining  adverbial  form 
of  L.  pellucidus  PELLUCID,  as  in  Pellu^cido- 
pu'nctate  a.,  marked  with  pellucid  dots. 

1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  719  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
.  .the  younger  ones  pellucido-punctate. 

Pelluok,  Pellure,  obs.  ff.  PELLOCK  l,  PELDBK. 

Pellyoan,  -cane,  obs.  forms  of  PELICAN. 

t  Pe-lly  me-lly,  adv.  phr.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5 
pelley  melley.  [ad.  OF.  pile-mile,  with  final  e 
pronounced,  or  with  Eng.  advb.  suffix  -LY  2.  Found 
a  century  earlier  than  the  simple  PELL-MELL.]  = 
PELL-MELL  adv. 

c  1450  Merlin  391  Thei . .  smyten  thourgh  the  peple  of 
kynge  Bohors  all  pelly  melly.  ll'id.  397  That  oo  peple 
smyte  thourgh  the  tother  all  pelley  melley  full  desirouse  eclie 
other  to  a-paire.  1601  Br.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  66  Wt-.. 
grant  this  prerogatiue . .  not  to  euerie  man  pelly  melly. 


PELMATOORAM. 

Pellyson,  variant  of  PELISSON  Obs. 
Pellyt,  Pellytorie,  obs.  ff.  PELLET,  PELLITOBT. 
Pe-lmatogram.  rare—",   [f.  Gr.  MA/IOTO-  sole 
of  the  foot  +  -GUAM.]     A  foot-print. 

1890  in  Cent.  Oict.     1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 
PelTHatOZOaHipe'lmatflzJu'an), a.  and  sb.  Zool. 

[f.  mod.L.  PtlmatKoa,  nent.  pi.  (f.  Gr.  »tX/WTo- 
(see  prec.)  +  fv0"  animal)  +  -AN.] 

a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  division  Felmatozoa 
of  Echinoderms,  characterized  by  a  stalk  by  which 
they  are  fixed,  and  comprising  the  Crinoids  and 
the  extinct  Blastoidea  and  Cystoidta.  b.  sb.  An 
echinoderm  of  this  division.  So  Pe'lmatozo'io  a., 
belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Pclmatozoa. 

1891  A  thenaum  24  J[an.  125/2  Gross  errors,  such  as  putting 
..the  pelmatozoic  crinoids  among  the  '  Stellerida '.     1900    ; 
Lankestcr's  Trial.  Zool.  in.  19  Assumed . .  to  be  homologous 
with  the  original  three  radii  of  the  primitive  Pelmatozoan. 
Ibid.,  The  Holothurians..are  primitive  as  regards  Pelma-    [ 
tozoic  structure. 

Pelmel,  obs.  form  of  PALL-MALL,  PELL-MELL. 

Pelo-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  m/Xos  clay,  mud, 
occurring  in  a  few  rarely  used  scientific  words, 
chiefly  zoological.  Pelobatld  (pflabae'tid),  an 
amphibian  of  the  family  Pelohatidse,  typified  by 
the  genus  Pelobatcs  [jSari)?  walker];  so  Pelobatoid 
(p<Vbatoid)  a.,  belonging  to  or  resembling  this 
genus  or  family.  Peloblid  (-band),  a  beetle  of 
the  family  Pelobiidse,  typified  by  the  genus  Pelo- 
bias  [-0ios  living]  ;  so  Pelobloid  (p;~Vbi,oid)  a. 
Pelodytid  (-di-tid),  an  amphibian  of  the  family 
Pelodytidse,  typified  by  the  genus  Pelodytes  [iiirip 
diver];  so  Pelodytoid  (p«V<Htoid)  a.  Pelolithlo 
(•li-bik)  a.  Geol.  [Xi'9os  stone],  applied  to  rock-strata 
consisting  of  clay.  Pelomedusid  (-m/di«-sid),  a 
tortoise  of  the  family  Pclonudusidx,  typified  by 
the  genus  Pelomedusa ;  so  Pelomedrrsoid  a. 
Pelophilous  (pi  V'fibs)  a.  [-PHILOUS],  clay-loving. 

1888  Athenxiun  3  Mar.  279/2  He  [Prof  G.  B.  Howes] 
regarded  their  total  absence  in  Pelobates  and  Pelodytes  as 
fresh  evidence  of  the  *pelobatoid,  rather  than  the  discoglossid 
affinities  of  the  last-named  genus.  1884  Geol.  Mag.  526  The 
Coral  Rag  is  only  an  episode  in  the  *pelolithic  series ;  it  is 
absent  throughout  a  distance  of  nearly  120  miles,  and  over 
this  tract  there  is  a  complete  passage  from  the  Oxford  into 
the  Kimmcridge  Clay.  1888  F.  A.  LEES  Flora  W.  Yorks. 
80  The  chief  "pelophilous  species  in  the  [West]  Riding. 

Pelo(e,  Peloer,  obs.  var.  PILAU,  PELURE. 

II  PelO'n,  a.  (sb.)     [Sp.  felon,  pi.  pelones,  bald, 
hairless.]     Bald,  hairless:  said  in  Spanish  America   , 
of  nearly  hairless  races  of  animals  there  developed,   j 
b.  sb.  An  animal  of  such  a  race. 

1879  tr.  De  Quatre/ages'  Hum.  Species  51  In  America, 
where  the  oxen  have  a  European  origin,  the  hair  commences 
with  becoming  very  fine  and  few  in  number  with  the  pelones, 
and  disappears  entirely  with  the  calongos.  l88a  A.  E. 
SWEET  Sketcltes/r.  Texas  Si/tings  61  The  pelon  dog  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Mexicans  in  Texas. 

t  Pelo-pium.  Ghent.  Obs.  [mod.L.  (H.  Rose, 
1846),  f.  Pelops,  name  of  the  mythical  son  of 
Tantalus :  see  -IDM.]  Name  given  to  a  supposed 
new  metal  found  in  the  mineral  tantalite :  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  identical  with  niobium 
(columbium).  Hence  t  Pelopate  [-ATE  4],  a  salt 
of  '  pelopio  '  or  niobic  acid. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  277  Pelopium  it  the  other 
new  metal  discovered  by  M.  Rose  in  the  Bavarian  tantalites. 
Ibid.  278  Pelopates  ure  formed  by  similar  processes  to  the 
tantalates. 

Pelore,  variant  of  PELDRE  Obs.,  fur. 

II  Peloria  (pflo«Tia).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
vi\cap-os  monstrous,  f.  rri\aip  prodigy,  monster ; 
used  first  as  a  specific  adj.  in  the  name  Linaria 
Pcloria.]  Regularity  or  symmetry  of  structure 
occurring  abnormally  in  flowers  normally  irregular 
or  unsymmetrical. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  v.  145  In  irregular  flowers,  those 
nearest  to  the  axis  are  oftenest  subject  to  peloria,  and  become 
regular.  1885  Science  Gossip  184  Peloria,  or  the  regular 
form  of  flowers  normally  irregular,  seems  to  be  most  common 
among  Mowers  with  spurred  petals. 

Hence  Pelo  riau,  Pelo  riate,  Pelorlo  (pilfrik) 
adjs.,  affected  with  or  characterized  by  peloria  ; 
Pelorism  (pe  loriz'm)  =  peloria;  Felorlze  (pe'16- 
raiz)  v.  trans.,  to  affect  with  peloria  (whence 
Pe  loriza'tion). 

1896  HENSLOW  Wild  Flowers  164  In  the  'pelorian  variety 
the  complete  number,  five,  may  be  restored.  1889  Set. 
Amtr.  ii  May  293/2  In  Linaria  cymbalaria  *peforiate 
flowers  and  other  changes  were  found.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  I'floricus,  that  wnich  is  of  unnatural  size ;  monstrous : 
•peloric.  1860  DARWIN  in  Lift  $  Lett.  (1887)  II.  290  There 
is,  I  believe,  only  one  case  on  record  of  a  peloric  flower  being 
fertile.  1868  —  Anim.  tf  PI.  xiiu  II.  58  'Pelorism  is  not 
due  to  mere  chance  variability,  but  either  to  an  arrest  of 
development  or  to  reversion.  1876  BALFOUR  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  IV.  129/2  In  some  instances,  by  *pelorization,  it  is 


stria:  like  those  on  the  standard-petal. 

Pelosine  (pe-Ukain).  Chem.  Also  pelo'sia. 
[Arbitrarily  f.  Cissam)pelos  (name  of  the  genus 
of  which  C.  Partira,  the  Velvet  Leaf,  is  a  species) 
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+  -iNEr'.]     An  alkaloid  found  in  pareira  root: 

=  ClSSAMPELINK. 

1866-77  WATTS  Did.  Chem.  IV.  371  Pelosine  or  Cissampe. 
line.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (cd.  6)  723  An  amorphous 
alkaloid,  cissampelia  or  pelosia.  1880  GARKOD  &  BAXTKR 
Mat.  Med.  187. 

Pelot,  pelote,  obs.  forms  of  PELLET. 

II  Felota  (p/10'ta).  [Sp.  pelota  ball,  augmen- 
tative of  pella  :-L.  pila  ball :  cf.  PELLBT.]  A 
game  of  Basque  origin,  somewhat  resembling  tennis 
or  rackets,  played  in  a  large  court  with  a  ball, 
which  is  struck  with  a  kind  of  racket  made  of 
wicker-work  and  fastened  on  the  hand  by  means 
of  a  leather  glove  attached  to  it. 

[1891  T.  CHILD  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  511.)  1805  Westm. 
Gaz.  9  May  8/2  A  new  outdoor  game,  played  in  tne  Basque 
provinces  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  will  be  seen  in  London  this 
summer.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  combination  of 
racquets  and  tennis,  and  it  goes  by  the  name  of  pelota.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  26  June  47 3  We  want  to  see  the  sturdy  Basque 
at  his  pelota  play. 

II  Peloto'n.  Also  8  peleton(e.  [F.  peloton 
(pploton),  deriv.  of  pelote  (i  ith  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
ball,  heap,  platoon,  Pr.,  Sp.  pelota,  It.  pillotta  :- 
pop.L./»7o/fa,  dim.  of  pila  ball.] 

1 1.   A  small  ball  or  spherical  mass.  Obs.  rare. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  93  To  pelter  him  with 
Heaps  and  Clouds  of  those  Historical  Balls  or  Librarian 
Bullets,  or  Pelotes  or  Peletons.  1715  BRADLEY  Fain,  Diet. 
s.  v.  Presage,  Other  Presages  of  Rain  are,  the  falling  down 
of  Chimney-Soot  all  on  a  sudden. . ;  the  heaping  of  Ashes 
into  Peletones. 

2.  A  small  body  of  soldiers ;  =  PLATOON. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Peloton,  see  Plotton.  i744TiNr>ALtr./?a/SiV.r 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  Contin.  209/1  Before  he  suffered  any  peloton 
of  his  battalion  to  discharge.  1883  A.  FORBES  in  Fortn. 
Kev.  i  Nov.  664  A  brilliant  officer  in  command  of  anything 
from  a  peloton  to  an  army  corps. 

Pelour,  obs.  f.  PEALER,  PEELER,  PILLAR  ;  var. 
PELURE  Obs.  Pelowe,  obs.  f.  PILLOW,  PILAU. 

Pelrimage,  early  form  of  PILGRIMAGE. 

Pelrinage :  see  PELERINAGE. 

Pe-lsy,  a.  Now  dial.  [t.  <\\n\.  pelse  (a\so pelsh) 
refuse,  trash  +  -Y.]  Of  little  value,  trashy. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  iv.  28  A  kind 
of  light  Pelsie  corne,  inclosed  in  certaine  eares,  which  are 
long  and  swampe,  and  full  of  awnes.  i8a8  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pelsy,  mean,  worthless. 

Felt  (pelt),  sbl  Also  7  pealt.  [Appears 
early  in  isthc.  Evidently  related  to  PELL  sb?-, 
but  actual  formation  obscure. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  syncopated  from  PELLET  sb.J, 
with  sense  2  of  which  it  agrees,  though  such  a  syncope  is 
very  unusual.  It  may  also  have  been  a  back-formation  from 
PELT-RY  (analogical  to  paste,  pastry,  etc.) ;  peltry  being  = 
OF.pclfttrie,  app.  ttompelfte,  PELLET  sb:1} 

1.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat  with  short  wool 
on  ;  also,  the  raw  or  undressed  skin  of  a  fur-bearing 
animal ;  a  fell. 

1415  in  Kennett  Par.  Ant.  (1818)  II.  250,  xiv  peltys  bi- 
dentum.  c  1440  [see  PELLET  sb?  a!  c  1550  Disc.  Common 
Weal  Eng.  (1893)  56  Haue  not  ye  graisers  raised  the  price 
of  youre  wolles  and  peltes?  1570  FOXE  A .  tr  M.  (ed.  a)  746/2 
Some  others  of  them  [Saints]  went  about  in  peltes  and  goates 
skinnes.  1579  TwvNH  Phisickc  agst.  Fort.  II.  xciiL  284  Thou 
hast  not  the  skynne  of  a  Bucke,  nor  the  pelt  of  a  Lambe, 
nor  the  case  of  a  Foxe.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  Ixvi. 
(1612)  281  Their  store  of  Sables,  Furres,  and  Pealts.  1661 
FELTHAM  Resolves  (ed.  8)  n.  Hi,  God  . .  out  of  pity  to  his 
creature, ..  put  him  into  pelts.  1808  Compl.  Grazier  (ed.  3) 
45  The  whole  [sheep's]  body  [should  be]  covered  with  a  thin 
pelt.  ai8»5  FORBY  Yoc.  E.  Anglia,  Pelt,  a  sheep's  skin 
with  the  wool  on.  1837  WiirrrocK,  etc.  Bt.  Trades 
(1842)  256  (Furrier)  Preparing  ihe  skins  or  pelts  of  furred 
animals,  and  converting  them  into  muffs  and  tippets. 

2.  spec.   A  raw  skin  of  a  sheep,  goat,  or  other 
animal   stripped   of  its   wool   or   fur;    the  com- 
mercial name  for  a  skin  in  this  state  before  tanning. 

1561  Act  5  KHz.  c.  22  §  i  It  shall  not  bee  laufull..to  make 
any  Peltes,  that  is  to  saye,  to  pull,  sheare,  clippe  or  take 
away  the  Wooll  of  any  Shepc-skinne  or  Lainbe-skinnc. . 
unles  suche  person . .  doo  make  or  cause  to  bee  made  therof. . 
laufully  tanned  leather  or  Parchement.  1641  BEST  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  29  The  skinnes  of  fatte  sheepe  . .  put  forth 
more  woll,  and  alsoe  the  pelts  are  better,  for  that  there  is 
more  substance  to  worke  upon.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
ill.  86/a  Pelts,  are  the  skins  when  the  Wooll  is  taken  off. 
i8oa  PALEY  Nat.  Thtol.  iii,  A  thin  membrane  like  the  pelt 
of  a  drum  stretched  across  this  passage.  1846  J.  BAXTF.R 
Libr.  Pracl.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  335  The  skin  of  the  grey  rabbit 
is  cut— that  is,  the  '  wool '  is  pared  off  the  pelt,  as  a  material 
for  hats.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Peltries,  Pelts,  the 
commercial  name  given  to  the  skins  of  animals  before  tanning. 

fig •  >*34  Bp'  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  iv.  xi,  The  church  is 
fleeced,  and  hath  nothing  left  but  a  bare  pelt  upon  her  back. 
1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  149  Folk  that  are  aye  taking  their 
nap  off  other  folks  are  the  thinnest  in  the  pelt  themselves, 
tb.  The  skin  of  a  fish.  Obs.  nance-use. 

1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  v.  in  Sylvester's  Wks. 
(1621)  739  Ye  Carmans  bolde  that  all  on  fish  do  feede,  And 
of  their  pelts  do  make  your  warlike  weede. 

3.  Applied  to  the  human  skin,  humorous  or  dial. 
<ri6oj  ROWLEY   Birth   Merl.  v.  ii,    Flay  off  Her  wicked 

skin,  and  stuff  the  pelt  with  *traw.  1651  Blocs  fiftti  Diif. 
p  144  The  profuse  sweat,  that  rills  through  the  creeks  of  the 
Pelt,  the  pores.  1891  M.  C.  F.  MOKRIS  Ytrkt.  Folk-talk 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  They're  thick  i  t'  pelt.  1903  Public  Opinion 
8  Oct.  471  How  delightful  the  feel  of  the  briny  breeze  and 
the  boisterous  wave  on  the  bare  pelt  1 

4.  f  a.  A  skin  of  an  animal  worn  as  a  garment ; 
a  garment  made  of  a  skin  or  fell.  0/>s. 


PELT. 

IS«S  Cooren  Thesaurus,  Diphtera,  a  she»pardes  pelte  or 
garment  made  of  sheepe  skinnes.  1980  Lurrox  Sirtjila  21 
Our  father  Adam . .  had  but  a  leather  Pelte  to  cover  hu 
nakednessc.  1585  HlGINS  tr.  Juntas'  Nomtnclalor  161/1 
Mastruca..b.  pelt,  or  garments  made  of  wolues  and  beares 
skins,  which  Nobles  in  old  time  vscd  to  weare  in  winter. 
1649  C  WALKER  Hist.  Indeptnd.  11.  239  Some  of  them  lead 
Dray-horses,  wore  Leather  pelts. 

b.  Untanned  sheepskin  used  to  form  a  printer's 
inking-pad  ;  an  inking-pad  so  formed,  a  pelt-ball. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  386  Plltt,  Sheep 
Skins  untan'd,  used  for  Ball  Leathers.  1814  J.  JOHNSON 
Typogr.  1 1.  XXL  655  Pelts,  untanned  sheep  skins  used  for  balls. 

f  5.  Applied  opprobriously  to  a  person  com- 
pared to  a  dried  skin;  (a)  a  miserly  closefisted 
person ;  a  niggard,  a  skinflint ;  (p)  a  withered  or 
wizened  person.  Obs. 

1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Aridus  homo,  a  drye  felowe,  of  whom 
nothyng  may  be  gotten,  som  do  call  hym  a  pelt,  or  a  pynche. 
beke.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  >,  Francis  (1767!  I. 
18  A  diabolical,  miserable  pelt  of  an  old  maid  called  Mel- 
pomene. 

6.  The  dead  quarry  of  a  hawk,  esp.  when  mangled. 
See  also  qnot.  1674-91. 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  n  Put  on  her  Hood  :  then 
lure  ner  againe  unto  the  dead  pelt.  Ibid.  Gloss..  Pell,  is 
the  dead  body  of  any  fowle  howsoeuer  dismembred.  1674- 
91  RAY  If.  C.  Words  54  Pelt  is  a  word  much  used  in  Fal. 
conry  for  the  skin  of  a  Fowl  stuft,  or  the  Carcase  it  self  of 
a  dead  Fowl  to  throw  out  to  a  Hawk.  185*  R.  F.  BURTON 
Folconry  in  Valley  o/ Indus  v.  60  If  two  [hawks]  arc  flown 
. . ,  the  falconer  is  always  flurried  by  their  violent  propensity 
to  crab  over  the  '  pelt '. 

7.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  \pelt-skin;   pelt-ball 
=  sense    4b;    pelt  monger,   one   who    deals   in 
skins;   pelt-rot,  a  skin-disease  in  sheep  due  to 
damp  ;  pelt-shaker,  Hatmaking,  one  of  the  work- 
men who  prepare  the  pelts  for  the  making  of  hats; 
so  pelt-shaking;  pelt-wool :  see  quot.  1753. 

1811  BEWICK  Mem.  238  The  common  *pelt-balls  then  in 
use.. daubed  the  cut  and  blurred  and  overlapped  its  edges. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Pellio,.  .a skinner:  he  that  makeih 
thynges  of  skinnes :  a  "peltemunger.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pelt- 
monger,  ..  a  dealer  in  raw  hides.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  54  There  is  an  other  rotte,  whiche  is  called  *pelte«rotte, 
and  that  commeth  of  greatte  wete,  specyally  in  woode  coun- 
Ireyes.  1736  W.  ELLIS  New  F.xper.  Hvsb.  42.  1901  Brit. 
Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2146.  378  Muscular  tremors  ('hatter's 
shakes ')  are  most  often  observed  in  those  engaged  in  dusty 
post-carrotting  processes  (for  example  cutters,  lockers,  and 
•pelt-shakers).  Ibid.  377  The  various  processes  include  (i) 
cleaning  the  skins.. '(7)  locking,  (8)  'pelt-shaking.  ifai 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  80  Item  for  a  *pelt  skinn  receyved 
from  LudlworthJ:  ij  d.  1543  tr.  Act  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  22 
That  no  man.. put  in  the  same  [flecse],  lokkes, 'peltwol, 
tarre,  sand,  yerth,  grasse,  nor  no  dyrt  \orig.  lokkes  pelwoll 

i  tarre  peers  sablon  terre  ne  herbe,  ne  nulle  autre  orde'].  i«3 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  Pelt-wool,  wool  stripped  of  the  skin 

l    or  pelt  of  a  dead  sheep. 

Pelt,  sb?    [f.  PELT  v.l :  cf.  PILT  sb.] 

L,  An  act  of  pelting ;  a  vigorous  blow  or  stroke, 

as  with  a  missile  ;  the  act  of  pelting  with  missiles 

or  ( fig.}  with  obloquy. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &ncis  xiu.  ii.  15  Wyth  monypelt  scheddand 

thar  purpour  blude.     c  1570  Uarr.  Wit  *  Seimct  v.  iv. 

in  Hazl  Dodsley  II.  391    Here  is  a  pelt  to  make  your 

knave's  heart  fret     1631  VICARS  tr.  Virgil  ix.  280  1  royes 


be  great.   1889  Pall  MallG.  28  May  6/3  Amusing  pastimes, 
winding  up  with  a  general  pelt  of  flowers. 

b.  The  beating  of  rain  or  snow;  a  pelting  storm. 

1861  SHIRLEY  Nugx  Crit.  vu.  301  Not  the  rain  of  ihe 
temperate  zone,  but  a  down-pour,  a  pelt,  a  water-spout.  1880 
BLACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  xl,  For  all  things  now  were  in 
one  indiscriminate  pelt  and  whirl  of  white.  1887  L .  L. 
|  MURRAY  One  Trav.  Returns  vL  93  The  swish  and  pelt  of 
the  rain  were  heard  in  pauses. 

2.  An  outburst  of  temper,  a  rage.    Cf.  PELT».'&. 

Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  LttterJik.  (Camden)  28  Sanng  further  in 


Chafe.    'What  a  Pelt  you  are  in!'    1880  MRS.  I-ARR 
*  Eve  xxix.  399  Back  he  comes  in  a  reglar  pelt :  and  says, 
' . .  I'm  not  gom  to  foace  [force]  myself  where  I  m  told  I  shan  t 
be  wanted  . 

8.  The  action  of  pelting  (PELT  z».i  7) ;  esp.  in 
full  pelt,  (at)  full  speed. 

1810  '  R.  RABELAIS  '  Abeillard  i,  Heloisa  230  To  pnson 
I  pelt-away  we  should  go.  ..1845  HOOD  TaUo/Tn.m^t 
xxvii.  Just  fancy  ahorse  that  comesfull  pelt.  i86»H.  MARRIAT 
Year  in  Sweden  I.  148  Two  postboys  gallop  up  full  pelt, 
without  either  saddles  or  stirrups.  1885  J.  PAVN  Talk  of 
Town  II.  196  The  others,  .ran  on  full  pelt  behind  them. 

Felt,  J*.3  Now  only  dial.  [app.  a  paral 
form  to  pall,  found  in  mod.Eng.  dial,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  assumed  as  the  stem  of  PALTRY  st., 
which  see  for  foreign  cognates.  To  this  apparent! j 
belong  PELTING  a.,  and  PELTRY  sb.*;  but  the 
phonetic  history  of  the  group  is  very  obscure  J 
Trash  or  rubbish  in  the  way  of  clothes,  rags  (o6s.). 


PELT. 


top  of  the  sieve  after  reeing,  is  also  termed  fait.]     1866  W. 
GREGOR  Dial,  of  Banffsh.  124.    1880  JAMIESON,  Pelt.  i.  A 
piece  of  strong,  coarse  cloth,  or  of  a  thick,  dirty  dress  ;  a  rag, 
Banjffsh.    2.  Anything  that  is  waste  or  dirty,  trash. 
tPelt,  **.4  06s.  rare.  [a.A.'L.  pelta:  see  PELTA.] 

1.  A  light  shield  of  leather  or  hide  :   =  PELTA  i. 
But  in  quots.  1617-33  the  sense  may  be  as  in  PELT  so.1  4. 
1617   MORYSON  Itin.  III.  267  The  poorer  sort  haue  only 

helmets  of  iron,  and  thick  leather  pelts  in  stead  of  armor. 
1633  J.  FISHER  True  Trojans  II.  v,  Under  the  conduct  of 
Demetiaes  prince  March  twice  three  thousand,  arm'd  with 
Pelts  and  Glaues.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Peltifer-ous,  .  .  that  carrieth 
a  Pelt  which  is  a  kind  of  Target  made  of  skins. 

2.  Bot.  =  PELTA  2. 

1758  Phil,  Trans.  L.  680  On  the  edges  .  .  the  parts  of 
fructification  are  placed,  in  the  form  of  nattish  oblong  bodies, 
in  these  mosses  called  shields  or  pelts. 

Pelt  (pelt),  ».l  [Known  from  end  of  I5th 
century  :  origin  uncertain. 

Thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  word  as  MK.  PILT,  pult 
to  thrust,  push,  which  also  had  the  spelling  felt.  But  the 
difference  of  sense,  and  the  chronological  break  between 
the  two,  make  this  origin  very  doubtful.] 

1.  trans.  To  strike  with  many  or  repented  blows 
(now,  in  Standard  Eng.,  with  something  thrown)  ; 
to  assail  with  missiles. 

(The  wider  sense  is  still  Sc.  and  north.Eng.) 

a  1500  in  Ashm.  MS.  6r  No.  16  Wherefore  seyd  y*  belte 
W  grete  strokes  I  schall  hym  pelte.  1570  FOXE  A.  If  M. 
(ed.  2)  372/2  The  Christians  inuadyng  and  entring  into  the 
munition  incircumspectly,  were  pelted  and  pashed  with 
stones  by  them  which  stode  aboue.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  11.  i. 
12  The  chidden  Billow  seemes  to  pelt  the  Clowds.  1621-3 
MIDDLE-TON  &  ROWLEY  Changeling  n.  i.  55  I'll  stand  this 
storm  of  hail,  though  the  stones  pelt  me.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  T/ievenot's  Trav.  \.  159  A  crowd  ..  pelting  one  another 
with  Cudgels.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ix,  They  stood 
pelting  us.,  with  darts  and  arrows.  1782  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  VI.  v,  There  came  a  violent  shower  of  hail  .  .  Cecilia 
was.  .pelted.  1796  MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  I.  295  The  soldiers 
.  .were..  insulted  and  pelted  by  a  mob  armed  with  clubs, 
sticks,  etc.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  I'oy.  xlvi.  602 
Make  snowballs  and  pelt  each  other.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA 
More  Leaves  370  We  were  literally  pelted  with  small  nose- 
gays, till  the  carriage  was  full  of  them. 

b.  fig.  To  assail  with  reproaches  or  obloquy. 

1658  ^J.  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  (1700)  231  But 
Macchiavel  .  .  is  deservedly  pelted  for  it  by  Sermons.  1710 
Tatler  No.  190  p  i,  I..  have  had  the  Honour  to  be  pelted 
with  several  Epistles.  1775  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  Life  (1831) 
III.  183  No,  sir,  if  they  had  wit,  they  should  have  kept 
pelting  me  with  pamphlets.  1864  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm. 
ff  Eng.  IV.  200  The  surrounding  multitude  ..  pelted  the 
Prelates  with  opprobrious  epithets. 

2.  To  drive  by  force  of  blows,  missiles,  etc. 

1582  STANYHURST  /Ends  i.  (Arb.)  34  Too  soyl  vnacquaynted 
by  tempest  horriblye  pelted.  Ibid.  iv.  96,  1  thinck,  that  the 
Godhead,  ..Thee  Troian  vessels  too  this  youre  segnorye 
pelted.  1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  (Abr.  ed.)  I.  Foreword  7 
Lads  and  lasses,  driving,  or  rather  pelting,  through  the 
gloaming  their  sheep  and  goats. 

3.  intr.  To  go  on  striking  vigorously  ;  to  deliver 
repeated  strokes  or  blows.     Alsoyff. 

IS35  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  608  The  Scottis.  .Than  peltit 
on  tliair  powis  ane  lang  space,  Quhill  tha  war  slane  ilkone 
in  that  same  place.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  2,  I  still  was 
waiting,  when  these  light  arm'd  refuters  would  have  don 
pelting  at  thir  three  lines.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv. 
Ep.  Ded.,  They  play'd  the  Men  only,  when  they  had  done, 
in  pelting  on't  with  the  distaff.  ci8l7  HOGG  Tails  ft  Sk. 
II.  173  The  smith  ..  pelting  away  at  his  hot  iron.  1819 
W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storni'd^^j)  134  Sanct  Salvador's 
lang  strappan  steeple  Had  peltit  five  hours  to  the  people. 

b.  Of  rain,  snow,  the  sun's  rays:  To  continue 
to  beat  with  force  or  violence. 

1821  CLARE  If  ill.  Minstr.  II.  152  The  storm  pelted  down 
with  all  his  might.  1879  ATCHERLEV  Boerland  168  The  rain 
began  to  pelt.  1889  Repentance  P.  \Ventworth  I.  ix.  176 
There  was  a  big  unshaded  window.,  through  which  the  sun 
still  pelted  freely. 

4.  intr.  To   strike  at  vigorously  with  missiles; 
to  go  on  firing,  '  fire  away  '.     Also  fig. 

1565  BP.  JEWEL  Let.  to  Bullinger  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/. 
(1709)  I.  xlv.  457  Here  I  am  again  pelted  at.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  82  The  Bishop,  and  the  Duke  of  Glosters 
men,  .  Haue  fill'd  their  Pockets  full  of  peeble  stones  ;  And 
Doe  pelt  so  fast  at  one  anothers  Pate.  1698  FRYER  Ace  E. 
India.  <$•  P.  45  Besides  innumerable  [shot]  in  her  Rigging 
Masts  and  Sails,  from  those  [ships]  that  pelted  at  a  distance' 
1848  WHATFLY  Let.  in  Life  (1866)  II.  1,3,  I  will  not  set  up 
any  proposal  like  a  Shrove-Tuesday  cock  for  you  to  pelt  at. 

5.  trans.    To  go  on   throwing    (missiles;    with 
intent  to  strike. 


1683  WOOD  Life  ii  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  42  The  rout  fol- 
lowed,  and  pelted  stones.  1745  H.  WALPOLK  Let.  to  H  S 
Conway  i  July,  When  all  the  young  Pitts  and  Lyttletons 
were  pelting  oratory  at  my  father.  1862  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho. 
xxxiii,  Will  somebody  hand  me  anything  hard  .  .to  pelt  at  her? 

t  6.  intr.  To  throw  out  angry  words.  06s.  Cf. 
PELT  sb?  ^  :  PELTING  fpl.  a.  2. 

[1566:  see  PELTING  ppl.a.  2.]  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1418 
Another  smother'd  seems  to  pelt  and  sweare.  1631  R.  H. 
Arraignm.  Ir'hole  Creature  xvi.  281  Like  Children  in  their 
minoritie,  that  pelt  it,  and  pule,  and  cry,  for  one  toy  they 
want.  1673  MILTON  True  Relig.  15  If  they  who  differ  in 
matters  not  essential  to  belief,  .  .  shall  stand  jarring  and 
pelting  at  one  another,  they  will  be  soon  routed  and  sub- 
dued. 1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Pfli..Mso  to  be  in  a  Chafe  or 
fit  of  Anger,  to  fret  and  fume. 

•7.  intr.  To  beat  the  ground  with  rapid  steps; 
to  move  at  a  vigorous  and  rapid  pace. 
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1831  S.  WARREN  Diary  Physic,  xvi.  (1832)  I.  382, 1  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun . . ,  and  pelted  away.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton 
xxxv,  Two  or  three  hundred  cars,  all  going  as  fast  as  they 
can  pelt,  a  1845  HOOD  To  Mary  in.  i,  I  too  longed  much  to 
pelt — but  my  small-boned  legs  falter'd.  1872  BAKER  Nile 
Trib.  xix.  332,  I  saw  the  rhinoceros  pelting  away. 

Hence  Pe-lted///.  a. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  HI.  97  My  Phyllis  Me  with 
pelted  Apples  plyes.  1900  Westtn.  Gaz.  23  July  2/3  A  pelt- 
ing bombardment  of  ice  lumps, . .  the  pelted  district  must 
have  had  an  exciting  time. 

Pelt,  v?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  PELT  rf.l]  To  strip 
or  pluck  off  (the  pelt  or  skin)  from  ;  to  skin,  fleece. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  W  olden  87  He.  .presently  vntrusseth 
and  pelts  the  out-side  from  the  lining.  1641  SPELMAN  De 
Sepult.  31  These.. doe  so  shave  and  pelt  the  people,  that 
the  cry  thereof  is  very  grievous. 

t  b.  To  pluck  the  feathers  from.  Obs.  rare. 

1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  cvii.  (1694)  101  A  Man  took  an 
Eagle,  Pelted  her  Wings,  and  put  her  among  his  Hens. 

t  Pelt,  v.3  Obs.  [Cf.  PALTER  v.  and  PELTING  a. 

In  form,  this  looks  like  the  verb  whence  PELTING  a.  is 
derived,  but  the  connexion  of  sense  is  not  obvious.] 

intr.  1  To  parley  or  bargain ;  to  haggle  in  bar- 
gaining; =  PALTER. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Love  4 1  Those  men 
which  sell  by  whole  sale  haue  a  quicker  dispatch,,  .than 
those  which  stand  pelting  out  untill  the  end  of  the  market. 
1610  Mt'rr.  Mag.  166,  I  found  the  people  nothing  prest  to 
pelt,  To  yeeld,  or  hostage  giue,  or  tributes  pay. 

t  Pelt,  v.*,  a  form  of  ME.  PILT,  to  thrnst,  q.  v. 

1617  COLLINS  De/.  Bp.  Ely  i.  i.  77  Whereas  you  patch,  and 
pelt,  and  clowt  euery  thing  into  euery  place  that  you  can, 
like  a  beggers  coate. 

II  Pelta  (pe-lta).  PI.  peltffl  (-It).  [L.  pdta, 
a.  Gr.  irfArij  a  small  light  shield  of  leather.] 

1.  Antiq.  A  small  light  shield  or  buckler  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  etc. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvm.  v.  670  The  Felix  are  certaine 
small  bucklers  or  targuets,  nothing  unlike  unto  the  Spanish 
Cetras.  1702  ADDISON Dial.  Medals  Wks.  1736  III.  137  On 
the  left  arm  of  Smyrna,  is  the  Pelta  or  Buckler  of  the 
Amazons.  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  xlix.  VI.  294  Lightly  armed 
with  javelins,. .and  the  pelta  or  small  shield. 

2.  Bot.  Applied  to  various  shield-like  structures ; 
spec,  the  apothecium  or  spore-case  of  a  lichen  when 
without  an  excipulum   or   rim,  as  in  the  genus 
Peltigera  (Pellidea);  also,  a  bract  or  scale  attached 
by  the  middle  like  a  peltate  leaf. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  i.  iii.  (1765)  9  The  Peltae  are  the 


rising  pelta  or  target  on  the  edge.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg.Phys. 
§  756  This  head  consists  of  a  central  disk,  termed  the  pelta, 
or  shield,  on  which  the  spore  cases  are  arranged  in  a  radi- 
ating manner,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

t  Pe'ltage.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PELT  rf.l  +  -AGE.] 
Pelts  collectively ;  peltry. 

1698  G.  THOMAS  West-New-Jersey  32, 1  shall  begin  with 
Burlington-County,  as  for  Peltage,  or  Beaver  Skins  [etc.]. 

Peltast  (pe-ltaest).  Gr.  Hist.  [ad.L.  peltasla, 
ad.  Gr.  irf\Ta<TT^s,  f.  irt ATT;  :  see  PELTA.]  A  kind 
of  foot-soldier :  see  quot.  1849. 

[1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxi.  xxxvi.  794  Certaine  targatiers, 
whom  they  call  Peltastse.]  1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  67  In 
the  meane  time  Cherisophus . . sent  the  Peltasts,  and  Slingers, 
and  Archers  puer  to  Xenophon.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V. 
269  It  was  with  no  more  than  1000  Phocian  peltasts.  1849 
GROTE  Greece  \\.  xlix.  VI.  258  Peltasts,  a  species  of  troops 
between  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  furnished  with  a 
pelta  (or  light  shield)  and  short  spear  or  javelin. 

Peltate  (pe-lwt),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool.  [ad.  L. 
peltat-us  armed  with  the  PELTA.]  Shield-shaped ; 
usually  of  a  leaf:  Having  the  petiole  joined  to  the 
under-surface  of  the  blade  at  or  near  the  middle 
(instead  of  at  the  base  or  end)  ;  hence,  said  of 
other  stalked  parts  having  similar  attachment. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  HI.  vii.  (1765)  190  Peltate,  Shield- 
fashioned,  when  the  Petiole  is  inserted  into  the  Disk  of  the 
Leaf,  and  not  into  its  Base  or  Margin.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  10  Herbs,  with  peltate  or  cordate  fleshy  leaves. 
1852  DANA  Crust.  H.  865  The  large  peltate  plates  on  either 
side  of  the  body  posteriorly.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr. 
Sacks'  Bot.  372  The  pedicel  of  the  hexagonal  peltate  scale. 

So  f  Fe-ltated  a.  Obs.  =  PELTATE  ;  Pe-ltately 
adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  peltate  leaf;  Felta  tion, 
peltate  condition,  or  a  peltate  formation. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Peltated  leaf,,  .the 
petiole  of  which  is  affixed  to  the  disk.  1828-32  WEBSTER, 
Peltately,  in  the  form  of  a  target.  Eaton.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  254  Nutlets.. peltately  attached  to  a  thickened 
conical  receptacle.  1881  Jrnl.  Bot.  X.  135  A  similar  pelta- 
tion  towards  the  extremity  of  the  proximal  expansion  occurs 
in  many  of  the  leaves  of  Nepenthes  phyllamfhora. 

Felta'ti-,  Pelta'tO-,  mod.  combining  forms 
of  'L.peltatus  PELTATE,  as  in  Feltatifid  (-tartifid)  a. 
[after pinnatifid~\  ;  Pelta'to-di-gltate  a. :  see  quot. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  858  Peltatifid  is  applied  to  a  peltate  leaf 
cut  into  subdivisions;  and peltato-digitate  to  a  digitate  leaf 
with  the  petiole  much  enlarged  at  the  setting  on  of  the 
leaflets. 

tPe'lter,  sbl  Obs.  [Agent-noun  belonging  to 
PELTING  a.]  A  paltry  or  peddling  person. 

"  J577  GASCOIGNE  Flowers  Wks.  (1587)  41  Yea  let  suche 
pelters  prate,  saint  Needam  be  their  speede,  We  neede  no 
text  to  answer  them  but  this,  The  Lord  hath  nede.  1577  T. 
KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  4The  veriest  pelter  pilde  maie 
seme,  to  haue  experience  thus.  [Cf. '  pilde  peltinge  prestes  ', 
PELTING  n.  1553.) 


PELTING. 

Pelter,  sb2    [f.  PELT  ».i  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  pelts,  esp.  with  missiles. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Pelter,  one  that  pelts.  1830  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  276  To  ask  why  the  pelters 
should  not  be  put  into  the  stocks.  1881  P.  ROBINSON  Under 
Punkah  186  The  driver  and  guards.. have  no  time  to  get 
down  and  catch  the  pelters,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to  pelt. 

b.  humorously.  A  gun  or  pistol;  also,  a  small 
ship  carrying  guns. 

1827  BARRISGTON  Personal  Sk.  II.  10  Our  family  pistols, 
denominated  pelters,  were  brass.     1890  Daily  News  2  Dec. 
5/3  The  old  '  donkey  frigates  '  and  '  ten-gun  pelters ',  which 
were  an  old  theme  of  jocularity  in  the  service. 
o.  A  pelting  shower,  colloq. 

1841  BARHAM  Ingol,  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Dead  Drummer,  In  vain 
sought  for  shelter  From . . '  a  regular  pelter '.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS 
House  iv.  Green  Shutters  145  The  storm's  at  the  burstin  1. . 
we're  in  for  a  pelter. 

d.  One   who  or  that  which   '  pelts '   or  goes 
rapidly :  in  quot.  a  swift  horse,    colloq. 

1901  Miinsey's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  484/1  It  ain't  the  first 
time  the  pelter's  carried  double. 

2.  A  rage,  '  temper '.  dial. 

1861  BARR  Poems  9  (E.  D.  D.),  I  couldna  speak  a  single 
word,  I   was  in  such  a  pelter.     1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  ' 
Robbery  under  A  rtns  iii.  19  Nobody  ever  seemed  to  be  able 
to  get  into  a  pelter  with  Jim. 
[Pelter,  s/>.3,  '  a  dealer  in  skins  or  hides '. 
In  Cent.  Diet.,  etc.  without  quot.    The  historical  words 
are  PELLETER  and  PELTIER;   in  mod.  use  also  PELTERER. 
Grootne  Pelter  in  Household  Ordinances  (1790)  41   from 
Liber  Niger  of  Edw.  IV  is  a  misreading  of  frame  puller  of 
the  MS.] 

Fe'lter,  v.  Chiefly  dial.  [Iterative  of  PELT  v. : 
cf.  palter.']  trans.  To  go  on  pelting  or  striking 
(also_/£,f.)  ;  intr.  to  patter  (as  rain). 

1715  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  2  Now  Giles  the  Foot- 
man, .pelters  him  wiih  Sentences  out  of  the  Holy-Fathers 
and  Scnolastick  Divinity.  17x6  Ibid.  III.  93  [see  PEI.OTON 
ij.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pelter,  to  patter,  or  beat. 
1858  LEVER  Martins  c/Cro'  M.  xiv.  131  Now,  rising  to  pace 
the  room,  or  drawing  nigh  the  window  to  curse  the  peltering 
rain  without.  [In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Cumberl.  to  Notts.] 
Pe'lterer.  [f.  PELTRY  +  -ER  l :  cf.  fruiterer, 
fripperer,  etc.]  A  dealer  in  peltry,  a  fellmonger. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Pelterer,  a  dealer  in  skins  or  '  peltry  '. 
A  furrier.  1886  E.  GILLIAT  Forest  Outlaws  (1887)  295  The 
booths,  .of  the  pelterers  with  their  smelling  hides. 

Felti-,  combining  form  of  PELTA,  in  a  few 
rarely  used  scientific  terms,  chiefly  botanical, 
t  Pelti'ferous  a.  [L.  peltifer\,  bearing  a  pelta  or 
small  shield.  Peltifolious  a.  [L.  folium  leaf], 
having  peltate  leaves.  Pe'ltiform  a.,  shield- 
shaped  ;  of  a  peltate  form.  Feltigrerine  (peltr- 
djerain)  «.,  belonging  to,  resembling,  or  charac- 
teristic of,  the  genns  Peltigera  of  lichens,  having 
large  shield-shaped  apothecia.  Felti -gerous  a. 
[L.  peltiger\,  shield-bearing  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.'}. 
Felti  ne'rvate,  Fe'ltlnerved  adfs.,  having  the 
nerves  or  veins  radiating  from  the  centre  as  in  a 
peltate  leaf. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *Peltiferous,  that  weareth  or 
bears  a  Target  like  a  half  moon.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Pcltifolius^  ..  having  peltate  leaves:  *peltifolious. 
Ibid.,  Peltifortnis  . .  applied  to  apothecix  in  form  of  a 
shield  . .  :  'peltiform.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Peltiform, 
applied  ..  in  Mineralogy,  to  couches  or  beds  that  are 
convex,  and  inclined  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  'Pelt! ferine.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  858  * Peltinervcd, 
haying  ribs  arranged  as  in  a  peltate  leaf. 

t  Peltier.  Obs.  In  4  -yer.  [a.  OF.  pehtier 
(i2thc.),  in  mod.F.  pelletier  (p£lty«),  app.  f.  OF. 
pelete,  pellete,  -ette,  PELLET  sbf\  A  furrier. 

1389  Gild  of  Peltyers,  Norwich  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  29 
PeTtyers  and  obere  god  men  be-gunne  bis  glide  and  bis 
bretherhod  of  seynt  Willyam  be  holy  Innocent  and  marter 
in  Norwyche. 

Felting,  vbl.sb.  [f.  PELT  z/.l-i- -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  PELT  ».l ;  beating  with  missiles;  per- 
sistent striking  or  beating. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  29  Poore  naked  wretches,  where 
so  ere  you  are  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pittilesse  storme. 
1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  II.  120  To  avoid  the  pelting 
of  the  storm  of  invective.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  \\, 
The  rude  buffets  of  the  wind  and  pelting  of  the  rain. 

Pelting,  a,  arch.  [Known  from  £1540,  and 
very  frequent  to  c  1688.  Occasional  in  modern 
authors  as  a  literary  archaism.  App.  related  to 
PELT  s6.&,  and  PELTRY  s6.2  A  variant  PALTING 
occurs  1579-80,  and  in  mod.dialect:  cf.  also  PALTRY. 
Its  form  suggests  that  pelting  is  the  pr.  ppje.  of  PELT  v?; 
the  difficulty  is  that  this  vb.  is  very  rare,  is  not  found  so 
early,  and  does  not  yield  the  required  sense,  unless  it  is 
held  that  pelting  began  with  some  such  sense  as  '  haggling 
or  shuffling ',  and  passed  through  '  peddling ',  to  that  of 
'  petty,  trashy,  contemptible  ' ;  a  sequence  not  proved.] 

Paltry,  petty,  contemptible  ;  mean,  insignificant, 
trumpery,  inconsiderable;  worthless. 

1540  R.  WISDOME  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  cxv.  319 
The  putting  away  of  pelting  perdons  and  the  roting  out  of 
famous  idols.  1553  BALE  Vocacyon  43  They  are  but  pilde 
peltinge  prestes.  i«6  OLDE  Antichrist  133  So  beggarly  a 
suburbe,  or  so  pelting  a  village.  1563  CALFHILL  Aunsw. 
Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  10  Like  a  pelting  pedlar,  putting  the 
best  in  your  pack  uppermost.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Littcr-lik. 
(Camden)  12  Inforcid  rather  to  bungle  up  a  pelting  histon 
then  to  write  a  set  epistle.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  II.  i.  6b 
This  Land  of  such  deere  soules.  .Is  now  Leas'd  out.. like  to 
a  Tenement  or  pelting  Farme.  1603  —  Meas./or  M.  II.  u. 


PELTING. 

112  Eiiery  pelting  petty  Officer  Would  vse  his  heauen  for 
Ihunder.     1634  II,..   HA..L  Contemfl.,  N.  T   iv   x> 
tender  a  trade  of  so  invaluable  a  commodity  to  these  oel'tinp 
petty  chapmen  for  thirty  poor  silverlings.     i68<  ( >,L,v,,,v 
Courtiers  Orac.   186  Sometimes  a  little  peltin?  fret  cV,s,« 
a  repentance,  that  lasts  as  long  as  life.   i8ao  SHULEV  PUtat 
mo  Ac/arm  in   Dowden  Life  II.  293  A  set  of  peltinc 
wretches,  in  whose  employment  there  is  nothing  to  exercLs, 
. .  the  more  majestic  forces  of  thesoul.  1873  TRENCH  Ptutartk 
u.  (1874)  37  Greece  was  a  province :..  Her  flourishing  cities 
..had  dwindled  into  pelting  villages. 
Hence  t*e'Uinirly  adv.,  in  a  mean  or  paltry 
manner.  " 

.  c  IJ9»  BABINCTON  Notes  on  Gen.  xxi.  22  Wks.  (1622)  71  It 
is  not  euer  by  and  by  well  spared,  that  pinchingVand 
peltlngly  is  spared.  1601  Contention  kctlv.  Liberality  f, 
l-nHlpalily  „.  ,v.  ,n  HazL  Dodsley  VIII.  350  For  thy  paint 
I  will  not  grease  thy  fist  Peltingly  with  two  or  three  £owns! 

Pe-lting,  ///.  a.    [f.  PELT  z,.l  +  .INO  2.1 
1.  That  pelts;  chiefly  of  rain,  hail,  etc. :  driving, 
beating,  lashing.     Also/^-. 
1710  PHILIPS  Pastorals  ii.  99  The  pelting  show'r  Destroys 
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-     •  -o/~  ««"•.  w-*BW  267  Ther  was  never  ayt  peJlere 

Hence  fPelnred  a.    Obs.,    adorned  with   fur 
furred;  fPelnry  Obs.  =  pelure 


mod.F 


T 


area,  to  like  Winnipeg 
.L  w'  TKillds  or  variet' 


over  a  vast 


riet'es  o 


--"Onial  mansion,  there  wtc  ii-«*"Iu    /^\^'£WW  95  In  the 

i^asasr^ 

i?Cife£sS^fe 

^^ZSP5"1'^^ 
BSSa?|f-ij?sas52 

•very  inconsiderable  ot/ect     -i-  l^^  trade-  wa 
Kacfs   Russian  Emt.     '   — 


r"Zr1~7 —  (Pfl«'0-  [K.  pelure,  OF.  peleiire, 
feeler  to  peel,  lit.  peeling.]  Paper  as  thin  as  an 
onion  peeling.  Usually  pelure-pater 

Peljn-,  combining  form  (not  in  ancient  L.) 
from  L.  ptims  basin,  PSLVIS,  in  scientific  terms. 
Pelvl  ferons  a.  [-FERGUS],  bearing  or  having  a 


Pelvl-meter  [-METER,  F.  "iMnSt^^^^. 
ment  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis; 
he  '  ^^LfJ^T6"'.  °f  t«e  diameters  of 


[see  MYON],  a  'myon'  or  muscular  unit  of  the 
>elvis  (distinguished  from  pectorimyon)      Peivl- 
o-tomy  [,rreg.  after  words  from  Gr  :  see  -TOMvl 
he  operation  of  section  of  the  pelvic  bones,  usually 
through  the  symphysis  pubis  (symphysiotomy),  esp. 
n  obstetric  pract.ce.     Pelvlre-ctel  a.,  belonging 
to  the  pelvis  and  rectum.     PeHrlsa-cral  a     be- 
longing to  the  pelvis  and  sacrum.     Pelvl-scopy 

theCkIdne  TBmip  ti0"  °f  "^  ^^  ('"  qU°'" 
element  of  the  pelvic  arch  supposeTto  be*to'm^ 
logons  to  the  omostemum  of  the  pectoral  arch  • 
hence  Pelvirte-rnal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or  per^ 
taming  to  a  pelvisternum. 


Saw^jssF^^TO-'as^ 


pelvtscopy. 

eTSba^ffif^^Sss1  L^>  -  * 
i<S.^^^.<5tafa<s  "• or  cotmected 

pelvic  girdle  :  the  girdle  formed  by  the  bones 
™  .h".        I  h.'P-';lr!jle-     P'kt'c  limts :  the  limbs  sup- 
jy  the  pelvic  arch;  as  the  legs  of  a  man,  the  hind 
8       »  1"adr"P«d,  the  ventral  fins  of  a  fish. 

'  K.  KNOX  Beclard-s  Anat.  44  The  trunk  ..  presents 
nines,  Ihe  one  superior  or  cephalic,  the  other  in- 


l 

KT 

by 


c±JJ?&^s<¥^«i^1WK 

l)*-i    i  3e  i  Reins.    1857  G.  lino  Urin 

uepostts  (ed.  5)  316  A  concretion  in  the  pelvis  of  a  kidney 

«      vf  '  part  of  the  calyx  0'  a  crinoid. 

fi£E5^w«wtt±a 

«Na/W^rmy  A'  tw?n'y-«v«i  """Joints.     ,4,  N°CHOL 

their™*?       "\     v^L'"  "fp1"".. termed  'basal'  from 

4    A  ba  constitute  the  '  pelvis '  of  M  iller. 

the'm7  fourTsifve7pe?vef^h/'''  '3  ArchbishoP  Is''P--Ieft 

.    (peliko),  combining  form  of  Gr.  wt\vf 
bowl,  cup,  taken  as  =  PELVIS  i,  in  a  few 
rare   scientific  words.      Pelycofrraphy    (-fvgrafi) 
I -GKAPHY],  description  of  the  pelvis.     Pelyco  log-y 
I -LOOT]  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis.    Pelyco-meter 
[-METER]  =  PELVIMETER.     PelycoMtnrian  (-so-- 
»an)  a.,  belonging  to  the  division   Pdycosauria 
ot   extinct   saurian   reptiles  of  the  Carboniferous 
I   epoch,  having  two  or  three  sacral  vertebise;  sb.,  a 
reptile  belonging  to  this  division. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  rdycometcr,  a  Pelvimeter.    1880 
I    AtHensnm  6  Nov.   6i2/!    Mr.  Cope's  group  of  Pelvca 
saunans  in  North  America.    ,8»3  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  f%£. 
Srapl!y..Pelyc<ilf(y..rtl>coniet:r. 

Pelyoon,  obs.  form  of  PEUSSON. 

Pelyon,  Pelyr,  obs.  forms  of  PILLION,  PILLAR. 

.relytory,  obs.  form  of  PELLITOHY. 

tPe-mblico.  Amer.  Obs.  Also  7  pembly- 
pemli-,  pimpli-,  pimlioo.  A  name  given  to  the 
dusky  shear-water  or  cohoo  (fuffinus  obscurus), 
|  from  its  cry. 

•  I6J4  CA"'  \MITH  yire2"ia  v.  171  Another  small  Bird  there 
;  u,  because  she  cries  >emblyco  they  call  h,r  so;  she  i! 
seldome  scene  m  the  day  but  when  she  sings..;  too  true 
a  prophet  she  proves  of  huge  winds  and  boysterous  weathet 
SJ?"^?  Bmnudatt  (Sloane  MS.  750,  If.  jb:  c£  HakL 

some  Ale-banters  of  London  sent  ouer  "h'ether  *ha'tn '  bin 
id  pimphcoe,  for  so  they  Imagine  (and  a  little  re- 
semblance  putts  them  in  mind  of  a  place  so  dearely  beloued) 
her  note  articulates.  1686  GOAD  Celtit.  Bodit,  i  ii.  ,  The 
Crow,  Cock,.. Peacock,  the  Pimlico. 

n-  ? 'mbrok®-  Narac  of  a  town  and  shire  in 
Wales  and  of  an  earldom  in  the  British  Peerage 
Hence  Pembroke  table,  or  ellipt.  Pembroke 
a  table  supported  on  four  fixed  legs,  having  two 
hinged  side  portions  or  flaps,  which  can  be  spread 
out  horizontally,  and  supported  on  lees  connected 
with  the  central  part  by  joints. 

J£?\\td*rti  S  A  *"% H1  Suble  should  this  corner  *«*• 
1790  HUB.  D  ARBLAY  Diuy  Jan.,  Dr.  Fisher  says  he  hopes 
it  was  not  a  card-table,  and  rather  believes  it  was  onljTa 
Pembroke  work-table.    179.  Eliiaktk  Percy  I.  58  These 
inlaid  Pembrokes  of  wonderful  workmanship.    1870  Mss. 
out"a™ato."'/'V!-  '°S  The  little  Pembrok<  was  wheeled 
Pemmican  (pe-mikan),  sb.    Also  pemican. 
[a.  Cree  pimecan,  pimekan,  t.  pime  fat.] 
,      A  preparation  made  by  certain  North  American 
Indians,  consisting  of  lean  meat,  dried,  pounded, 
and  mixed  with  melted  fat,  so  as  to  form  a  paste, 
and    pressed    into   cakes;    hence,    beef   similarly 
treated,  and  usually  flavoured  with  currants  or  the 
like,  for  the  use  of  arctic  explorers,  travellers,  and 
soldiers,   as  containing   much   nutriment    in   little 
(    bulk,  and  keeping  for  a  long  time. 

;        1801   SIR  A.  MALKI-NZIK  1'ffy.  St.  La 
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PEMMICAN. 

provision  called  Pemican,  on  which  the  Chepewyans  and 
other  savages  in  the  N.  of  America  chiefly  subsist  in  their 
journeys.  18*7  C/iron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  58/1  Pannican,  a  con- 
centrated essence  of  meat  dryed  by  a  fire  of  oak  and  elm 
wood,  so  as  to  reduce  6  Ib.  of  the  best  be«f  to  i  Ib.  1855 
LONGF.  Hiaw.  xt.  31  Then  on  pemican  they  feasted,  Pemi- 
can and  buffalo  marrow.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  245  The  Pemmican  of  the  arctic  voyagers  is  a  mixture 
of  the  best  beef  and  fat  dried  together, 

b.  jig.  Extremely  condensed  thought,  or  literary 
matter  containing  much  information  in  few  words. 

1870  HUXLEY  Lay  Serin,  xii.  (1874)  257  A  sort  of  intel- 
lectual pemmican.  1888  Spectator  8  Sept.  1211/2  It  [Sir 
F.  Bramwell's  Address]  is  really  a  wonderful  specimen  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  reduced  to  pemmican. 

c.  attrib. 

1831  Westm.  Rev.  XIV.  441  Who  will,  .give  us  a  chance. . 
of . .  getting  rid  of  the  soup  and  pemmican  diet  we  have  so 
long  been  doomed  to.  1895  Daily  News  16  Oct.  5/7  Their 
big  pemmican  cache,  124  miles  distant.  1900  Athenxuin 
8  Dec.  749/2  A  certain  tendency  to  what  may  be  described 
as  the  pemmican  style. 

Hence  Pe-mmican  v.  trans.,  to  condense,  com- 
press, '  squeeze '.  So  Pe-mmicanize  v. ;  whence 
Femmicaniza'tion. 

1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  vi,  As  if  he  had  seen  all  the 
daemons  of  the  Hartz  Forest  pemmican'd  into  one  plump 
lady.  1839  —  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  i  So  elaborated 
a  history, ..which,  .might  be  Pemmicaned  into  a  compara- 
tively few  pages.  1892  PallMaUG.  i  Sept.  3/2  The  modern 
man  is  but  rarely  inclined  to  read  his  history  in  many 
volumes.  He  much  prefers  it  pemmicanized.  1901  l^fstni. 
Gaz.  16  Dec.  4/2  What  one  may  call  the  era  of  the  PemmU 
canisation  of  life  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Pemphigoicl  (pe'mfigoid),  a.  [f.  PEMPHIG-US 
+  -DID ;  cf.  Gr.  jrtfuftiywSrji  (Hippoc.).]  Resem- 
bling or  of  the  nature  of  pemphigus. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  384  Hippocrates  .. 
as  well  as  Galen,  speaks  of  pemphigoid  fever . .  as  pestilential 
and  malignant.  1899  Alloutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  671  Pem- 
phigoid eruptions. 

Pemplligous  (pe'mfigss),  a.  [f.  next  +  -ous.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  pemphigus. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  899/1  Pemphigous.  1864  W.  T. 
Fox  Skin  Dis.  31  Pustular,  and  pemphigous  dermatoses. 

II  Pemphigus  (pe'mfigws).  Path.  [mod.L. 
(M.  de  Sauvages,  1763),  f.  Gr.  ireV^'f,  vin>t>T-f- 
bubble.]  An  affection  of  the  skin  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  watery  vesicles  or  eruptions  (bullse) 
on  various  parts  of  the  body.  Also  in  Comb. 

1779  D.  STEWART  in  Duncan  s  Med.  Commentaries  VI.  84. 
1787  S.  DICKSON  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  I.  47  Observa- 
tions on  Pemphigus.  iZooMed.  Jrnl.  III.  265  Transparent 
vesicles  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  similar  to  those  which  rise  in 
pemphigus.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  206  A  bulla  like 
a  pemphigus  blister.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap,  Diseases  xxxvii. 
566  Large  pemphigus-like  blebs. 

||  Pemphix  (pe-mfiks).   Path.     —  prec. 

1849  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pemphix,  Pemphigus.  1896 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  I.  743  The  faucial  affections  of  small- 
pox, chicken-pox  and  pemphix. 

PemptarcMe,  obs.  erron.  f.  PENTABCHT. 
Pen  (pen),  sbl     Forms:   I  penn,4//.  penez, 
4-7  penne,  7-9  penn,  7- pen.     [OE./««K  of  un- 
certain origin :  cf.  PEK  v.1] 

L  A  small  enclosure  for  domestic  animals,  as 
cows,  sheep, swine,  or  poultry;  afold,  sty,  coop,  etc. 
(The  OE.  instances  are  of  uncertain  meaning.) 
[957  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  No.  1009  III,  212  Of  J»am  penne 
on  hean  sesc.  968  Ibid.  No.  1217.  498  And  lang  baera  heafda 
on  etta  penn.]  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  322  Bo(>e  boskez  & 
bourez  &  wel  bounden  penez.  1523  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  38 
Bynde  her  heed  with  a  heye  rope,  or  a  corde,  to  the  syde  of 
the  penne.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  60/33  A  Penne,  or  coup, 
cauta.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  iv.  41  Tel  . .  how  my 
Father  stole  two  Geese  out  of  a  Pen.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy. 
I.  369  Making  of  a  large  pen  to  drive  the  Cattle  into.  1726-46 
THOMSON  Winter  266  Now,  shepherds . .  fill  their  pens  With 
food  at  will.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  <$•  Lugger  i.  vi.  93 
They  will  wake  up  all  the  sheep  in  the  pens  for  a  mile  round. 
1903  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Oct.  2/1  On  some  French  estates  the 
partridges  are  confined  in  large  pens. 

b.  transf.   A  number  of  animals  in  a  pen,  or 
sufficient  to  fill  a  pen. 

1873  C.  ROBINSON  N.  S.  Wales  31  Pens  of  oxen,  fattened 
on  the  natural  grasses.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD*  Robbery 
under  A  rms  xii,  Father  opened  his  eyes  at  the  price  the 
first  pen  brought.  1904  Daily  News  2  July  6  Her  fowls 
were  a  pen  of  pure  Minorcas  and  a  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 
2.  Applied  to  various  enclosures  resembling  these: 
see  quotations. 

c  1620  FLETCHER  &  MASSINGER  Double  Marriages,  i,  He's 
taken  to  the  tower's  strength. ..We  have  him  in  a  pen,  he 
cannot  'scape  us.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780), 
Bouchots,  crawls,  pens,  or  places  inclosed  by  hurdles,  for 
fishing  on  the  sea-coast.  1829  HALIBURTON  Nova-Scotia  II. 
ix.  392  In  winter  they  [the  moose-deer] . .  describe  a  circle,  and 
press  the  snow  with  their  feet,  until  it  becomes  hard,  which  is 
called  by  hunters  a  yard,  or  pen.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount,  ff 
Mere  v.  38  Put  them  into  the  penns  made  within  the  bow  of 
a  net.  18..  T.  C.  CRAWFORD  Eng.  Life  57  (Cent.)  The 
place  [in  the  House  of  Lords]  where  visitors  were  allowed 
to  go  was  a  little  pen  at  the  left  of  the  entrance.  t888  R. 
EGGLESTON  The  Graysons  xxx.  326  Building  some  rail  pens 
to  hold  the  corn  when  it  should  be  gathered  and  shucked. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pen1,  X...3.  In  the  fisheries,  a  movable 
receptacle  on  board  ship  where  fish  are  put  to  be  iced,  etc. 
b.  spec,  in  the  West  Indies  :  A  farm,  plantation, 
country  house,  or  park.  (Often  spelt  penn.) 
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pens,  of  700  acres  each.  1844  MRS.  HOUSTON  Yacht  I'oy. 
Texas  I.  92  The  pens,  or  villas  of  the  rich  inhabitants,  who 
go  there  occasionally  to  enjoy  health  or  coolness.  1885  LADY 
HRASSEY  The  Trades  222  The  garden,  .is  surrounded  by  a 
park,  or  '  pen  ',  as  it  is  called  here. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  'penning*  or  confining  the 
water  in  a  river  or  canal,  so  as  to  form  a  head  of 
water ;  a  weir,  dam,  or  the  like.  ?  Obs. 

1585  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  19  Such  old  and  former  Bayes  or  Pens 
whereupon  hath  lately  beene.. standing  some  iron  milles. 
1607  COWELL  Interpr,  s.  v.  Bay,  Bay  or  fenn,  is  a  Pond- 
head  made  up  of  a  great  heighth,  to  keep  in  store  of  Water, 
lyai  PFRRY  Daggenh.  Breach  58  Any  Sluice,  Dock-Gates, 
Dam,  or  Penn  of  Water.  1805  Z.  ALLNUTT  Navig.  Thames 
43  The  Banks  are  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  Four  Feet 
pen  without  overflowing  Lands,  1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks 
Com.  140  There  is  a  pen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hull. 

4.  Comb.',    pen-branded   a.t   (of  an   animal) 
branded  with  a  mark  denoting  the  particular  pen 
to  which  it  belongs ;  pen-fed  «.,  fed  in  a  pen,  or 
in  confinement ;  pen-head,  the  dam  or  weir  at  the 
head  of  a  mill-lead  ;    pen-keeper  (W.  Indies']  t 
the  overseer  of  a  plantation  or  farm ;  pen-pond, 
a  pond  formed  by  a  'pen'  or  dam;   pen-pot,  a 
cage  or  'pot'  for  keeping  crabs  or  lobsters  in 
confinement ;  pen-wet  (see  quot.). 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891). 232  Cows, 
Unfounded  calves,  and  *  pen-branded  bullocks.  13. .  E.  E. 
Altit.  P.  Ii.  57  My  polyle  bat  is  *penne-fed  &  partrykes 
bobe.  1805  State,  Fraser  of  Fraserfield,  etc.  229  (lam.) 
They  take  in  water  from  the  river  Don,  at  the  intake  or 
*penhead  of  the  meal-mill.  1740  Hist.  Jamaica  vii.  237  If 
any  Person.. refuse,  either  by  himself,  Overseer,  or  *Penn- 
keeper,  to  discover,  .the  true  Number  of  their  Slayes{  Horses, 
&c.  1904  Daily  Chron.  31  Mar.  6/2  Herons . .  bringing  their 
young  little  fishes  captured  from  the  *pen-ponds  close  by. 
1750  COLLINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  41  That  the  crab 
will  subsist.. in  the  fishermens  *pen-pots,  for  the  space  of 
some  months.  1851  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  II.  365/1 
Rain,  .would  easily  find  its  way,  were  the  sheaves  inclined 
downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  stack. . .  The  sheaves  that  are 
so  spoiled  are  said  to  have  taken  in  *pen-ivet. 

Pen  (pen),  sb*  Also  4-7  penne,  (6  pene),  7 
penn,  (St.  peud).  [ME.  a.  OF.  penne  (pene, 
pan(n}e\  I2thc.  in  Godef.;  =  It. penna  feather, 
plume,  quill,  pen:— L.  penna  feather  (pi.  pinions, 
wings),  in  late  L,  pen  for  writing  (Isidore). 

In  OF '.penne  had  senses  i,  i  b  (from  Vulgate),  and  4  below ; 
in  mod.F.  it  has  only  those  of  'long  feather  of  the  wing  or 
tail  (remex  and  rectrix),  large  feather  of  a  bird  of  prey  (in 
Falconry),  feather  of  an  arrow,  plume  on  a  heraldic  crest'. 
Fr.  and  Eng.  usage  have  thus  gone  widely  apart,  Fr.  having 
substituted  plume,  where  Eng.  has  retained  pen,  while  vice 
versa  Eng.  MSC&  plume  in  Heraldry  for  Yt.  penne.] 

1.  A  feather,  a  quill,  and  connected  senses. 
1.  A  feather  of  a  bird,  a  plume.   Obs.  or  dial. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xir.  247  Ri?t  as  J»e  pennes  of  be 

pecok  peyneth  hym  in  his  flrjte.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xv.  180  Ac 
for  hus  peyntede  pennes  be  pocok  is  honoured.  1398  TREVISA 
Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xi.  iii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Also  pe  souberne 
wynde  . .  changeb  in  foules  and  briddes  olde  pennes  and 
feperis  [orig.  pcnnarum  veterum  et  plmnantm].  a  1400-50 
A  lexander  4988  All  be  body  &  be  brest . .  Was  finely  florischt 
&  faire  with  frekild  pennys.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  63  The  rauen  wyll  not  gyue  her  blacke  pennes  for  the 

yecockes  paynted  fethers.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  43 
n  Arabic  called  Falix  was  she  bredd  This  foule.. Whose 
taill  of  coulour  was  celestiall  blew,  With  skarlat  pennis  that 
through  it  mixed  grew.  16*5  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  v.  vi, 
The  proud  Peacocke,  ouer-charg  d  with  pennes,  Is  faine  to 
sweepe  the  ground,  with  his  growne  traine,  And  load  of 
feathers.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pent  feather.  1831 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  860  Hector  is  here  chicken-hearted— 
crowed-down — cool  in  the  pens— -Jugy,  as  the  cockers  say. 

b.  In//.  The  flight- feathers  (remiges}  or  pinions 
of  birds  regarded  as  the  organs  of  flight ;  hence, 
like  'pinions',  put  for  *  wings*.  Orig.  a  literalism 
of  translation  after  L.  pennx  of  the  Vulgate :  so 
in  OF.  pennes  (Godef.).  Now  a  poetic  archaism. 
1381  WYCLIF  Ps.  ciii.  3  [Thou]  that  gost  vp  on  the  pennys 
of  windis  [1388  on  the  fetheris  of  wyndis,  Vulg.  superpennas 
ventornm].  1382  —  Ezek.  i.  5  And  four  faces  to  oon,  and  four 
pennys  to  oon  [1388  foure  wyngis  weren  to  oon,  Vulg.  quattior 
pennse  ttni],  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  xn.  v.  79  The  lycht  thai 
[fowlis]  dirkin  with  thar  pennys  thik.  1611  SIR  W.  MURE 
Misc.  Poems  iv.  5  The  tragic  end  of  Icarus . .  Lyk  as  he  did 
presume,  too  hie  wl  borrowed  pends  (rime  endis].  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  421  Featherdsoon  and  fledge  They  summ'd 
thir  Penns.  -soaring  th'  air  sublime.  1800  tr.  Haydn's  Crea- 
tion, On  mighty  pens  uplifted  soars  the  eagle  aloft.  1885-94 
R.  BRIDGES  Eros  fy  Psyche  Sept.  xvi,  He  flasht  his  pens,  and 
sweeping  widely  round  Tower'd  to  air. 

C.  A  short  rudimentary  feather  or  quill  just 
breaking  through  the  skin  of  a  bird ;  =  PEN- 
FEATHER  2,  PIN-FEATHER.  Chiefly  dial. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  This  chicken's  full  o*  pens. 
1880  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Pens,  sb.  pi.  the 
rudimentary  quills  of  feathers,  as  of  fowls,  ducks,  &c.  a  1900 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  In  W.  Yorksh.  a  young  bird  is  first '  nakt ', 
then  in  '  blue  pen  ',  then  '  fleggd  '. 

2.  spec.  The  quill  or  barrel  of  a  feather  ;  the  quill 
of  a  porcupine.    Obs.  or  dial. 

cx4oo  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  89  A  calose  hardnesse..as  it 
were  a  goos  penne  or  ellis  a  kane.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xxvi.  269  Griffounes..of  hire  ribbes  and  of  the  pennes  of 
hire  wenges  men  maken  bowes.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  liv. 
514  With  the  fourth  men  did  write. .as  they  do  now  vse  to 
do  with  pennes  and  quilles  of  certayne  birdes.  1607  TOPSELL 
Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  117  The  Porcupine,  who  casteth  her 
sharp  pens  into  the  mouth  of  all  Dogs.  1871  Cow  IE  Shell. 
Isl.  xv.  89  Having  no  catheter,  he  relieved  the  patient  with 
a  '  haigrie's  pen '  (/.  e.  a  heron's  quill). 


PEN. 

3.  Transferred  senses. 

f  a.  A  quill-like  pipe  or  tube.   Obs.  rare. 
c  1420  Paltad.  on  Hush.  ix.    186  The  water  that  gooth 
thorgh  the  leden  penne  \\j.condite\.    1582  BATMAN  Trez'isa's 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxv,  By  gendring  of  humours  in  the 
wosen  and  pennis  of  the  lunges  [L.  in  pennis  j>nlmonis\ 

b.  A  quill  shaped  like  a  spoon,  for  taking  snuff; 
hence,  a  snuflf-spoon  of  any  sort.  Sc.  and  dial. 

1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  29  Now,  o'  the  snish  he's  for  a  dose  ; 
Wi'  pen  just  rising  to  his  nose.  1890  HALIBURTON  In  Scottish 
Fields  98  The  pinch  was  conveyed  to  the  nose  by  means  of 
a  bone  snuff  spoon  or  pen,  as  it  was  called. 

c.  The  internal,  somewhat  feat  her- shaped  shell 
of  certain  cuttle-fishes,  as  the  squids. 

[1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  342  The  Calamary  is  some- 
times  called  the  Sea-clerke,  having  as  it  were  a  knife  and  a 
pen.J  1871  NICHOLSON  Palsont.  295  Teuthidac.— Shell  con- 
sisting of  an  internal  horny  '  pen '  or  'gladius  ',  composed  of 
a  central  shaft  and  two  lateral  wings.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  A  nint.  viii,  540  There  is  always  an  internal  shell,  which 
is  either  a  pen,  a  sepiostaire,  a  phragmocone,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  latter  with  a  pen. 

d.  The  rigid  petiole  or  midrib  of  a  leaf.  dial. 
1818  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  330  (Jam.)  A  beggar  received  nothing 

but  a  kail-castock,  or  pen,  that  is,  the  thick  rib  up  the 
middle  of  the  colewort  stalk.   1886  REA  Beckside  Boggle  290 
Her  hands  get  cut  with  sharp  stones  and  bracken  pens. 
II.  A  writing  tool,  and  derived  senses. 

4.  A  quill-feather  or  part  of  one,  with  the  quill 
or  barrel  pointed  and  split  into  two  nibs  at  its 
lower  end,  so  as  to  form  an  instrument  for  writing 
with  ink  ;  a  quill-pen.     Hence,  (£)  in  modern  use, 
a  small  instrument  made  of  steel,  gold,  or  other 
metal,  pointed  and  split  like  the  lower  end  of 
a  quill-pen  (or  formed  from  a  quill  itself,  a  '  quill- 
nib'),  and  used,  when  fitted  into  a  pen-holder,  for 
writing  with  ink  or  other  fluid ;    the  whole  con- 
trivance, pen  and  pen-holder,  is  also  collectively 
called   a   pen,    the   writing-part  being   often   dis- 
tinguished as  a  'nib*  or  'pen-nib'.     Also  (c]  by 
extension,  any  instrument  adapted  for  writing  with 
fluid  ink,     (The  chief  current  sense.) 

With  words  expressing  special  purpose,  as  DRAWING^**  ! 
geometric  Pen  (for  tracing  curves) ;  lithographic  pen  ;  music 
pen ;  right-line  or  straight- line  pen  =drawing-pen ;  or  special 
construction,  as  FOUNTAIN-/^;/,  STVLOGRAPHIC/^«,  q.  v. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24075  (Edin.)  Es  na  tung  mai  spek  wit 
word,  Ne  writer  write  wit  pennis  orde.  1377  LANGL./*.  PI. 
B.  ix.  39  pough  he  couth  write  neuereso  wel,  }if  he  had  no 
penne,  pe  lettre..!  leue  were  neuere  ymaked.  Ibid.  xvn.  13 
Pe  glose  was  gloriousely  writen  with  a  .gilte  penne.  1382 
WYCLIF  3  John  13,  Y  wolde  not  wrijte  to  thee  bi  ynke  and 
penne.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  77  On  his  eere  a  penne  to 
wryte  with.  1:1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  88,  I  wolde  that 
they  wolde  set  the  penne  to  the  paper.  1600  ROWLANDS 
Lett,  Humours  Blood  5  Gracing  his  credite  with  a  golden 
Pen.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xlv.  i  The  penne  of  a  ready  writer. 
1611  MIDDLETON&  D)LV.K.tt  Roaring  Girl  in.  ii.  225  Lawyers' 
pens  ;  they  have  sharp  nibs.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  52 
With  a  Quill  the  one  halfe  cut  away,  or  a  Pen  of  steele 
(made  thin  for  the  purpose).  1671  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  735/4 
One  Pocket  book  covered  with  Vellum,  with  Silver  Claspes 
and  Silver  Pen,  and  several  Writings  in  it.  c  1678  MARY 
HATTON  in  H.  Corr.  (Camden)  I.  169  It  comes  in  my  mind 
to  aske  you  if  you  have,  in  England,  stel  penns ;  because,  if 
you  have  not,  I  will  indevour  to  gett  you  some  [in  France]. 
1710  M.  HENRY  Exp.  Bible,  Zech.  iv.  2  So  that  without  any 
further  Care  they  received  Oil  as  fast  as  they  wasted  it,  (as 
in  those  which  we  call  Fountain-Inkhorns,  or  Fountain  Pens). 
1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  18  Dec.,  A  curse 
against  crow-pens  1  1750  Fount.  Knowl.  Brit.  Legacy  29 
The  expeditious  or  Fountain  pen.. is  so  contrived  as  to 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  ink  and  let  it  flow  by  slow 
degrees.  1786  S.  TAYLOR  Shorthand  Writing  98  [For 
Short-hand]  a  common  pen  must  be  made  with  the  nib 
much  finer  than  for  other  writing.. with  a  small  cleft. ..But 
I  would  recommend  a  steel  or  a  silver  one  that  will  write 
fine  without  blotting  the  curves  of  the  letters.  1789  MME. 
D'ARBLAV  Diary  4-  Lett.  (1854)  V.  39  And  then  I  took  a 
fountain  pen,  and  wrote  my  rough  journal  for  copying  to  my 
dear  Sorelle.  1810  BYRON  Let.  to  H.  Drnry  3  May,  I  am.. 
writing  with  the  gold  pen  he  gave  me.  1837  DICKENS 
Picfcw.  xxxiii,  Ahard-nibbed  pen,  which  could  be  warranted 
not  to  splutter.  1894  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  Bk.  Recoil.  I.  i.  20 
Marvellously  skilful  in  cutting  quills  and  nibbing  pens.  1899 
N.  -5-  Q.  gth  Ser.  III.  365/2  Quills  as  pens  remained  in  use 
in  some  houses  as  the  only  writing  tool  up  to  a  dozen  to 
twenty  years  ago..  .Nowadays. .the  word  'pen  '  has  almost 
dropped  out  of  usage,  except  to  express  the  pen  and  holder. 
b.  Viewed  as  the  instrument  of  authorship ; 
hence,  the  practice  of  writing  or  literature;  f  literary 
ability;  manner,  style,  or  quality  of  writing. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  10  Vouchesaf . .  My  wyt 
and  my  penne  sotoenlumyne  With  kunnyng  and  eloquence. 
1583  EARL  NORTHAMPTON  (title)  A  Defensatiue  against  the 
Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies ;  not  hitherto  confuted  by 
the  penne  of  any  man.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vii.  §  2. 
25  To  me.  .that  do  desire  as  much  as  lyeth  in  my  penne,  to 
ground  a  social  intercourse  between  Antiquitie  and  pro- 
Science.  170*  ECHARD  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  401  The  writings 
of  this  author,  .shewing  a  very  fine  and  polite  pen.  1775 
JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  84  Men  of  the  pen.. have  strong 
inclination  to  give  advice.  1820  COBBETT  Gram.  Eng.  Lang. 
\.  (1847)  12  Tyranny  has  no  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  pen. 
1839  LYTTON  Richelieu  n.  ii.  308  The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  L  403  The  drama 
was  the  department . .  in  which  a  poet  had  the  best  chance  of 
obtaining  a  subsistence  by  his  pen. 

C.  Including,  and  hence  put  for,  the  person  who 
uses  the  pen,  a  writer  or  author.     Now  rare. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag-.,  Rivers  vii,  What  harme  may  hap  by 
helpe  of  lying  pennes.  1605  B.  joxsoxSejctnus  Pref.^A  book  J 
wherein  a  second  Pen  had  a  good  share.  1693-4  OIBSON  in 


PEN. 

Lett.  Lit.  Jiff"  (Camden)  217  An  inequalitie  of  stile  and  ' 
composition.. the  necessary  consequence  of  different  |«  n-.. 
1792  A.  YofN<;  Trav.  1'rance  113  You  hear  of  the  count  de 
Mn-iibeau's  talents;  that  he  is  one  of  the  first  pens  of  France, 
and  the  first  orator.  i8Jl  Trav.  Cosmo '111  \  The  transla- 
tion has  been  faithfully  made .  .by  a  distinguished  pen. 

5.  Applied  to  other  tilings  having  the  function  of  ! 
a  writing  pen.  t  a.  An  instrument  for  cutting  or  j 
pricking  designs  or  letters;  a  stylus;  a  graver.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1724  J>e  fiste  wi|>  be  fyngeres..pat 
rasped  renyschly  he  woje  with  be  roj  penne.     1560  BIBLK    ! 
(Genev.)  Job  xix.  24  Oh  that  my  wordcs  were..grauen  with    ! 
an  yron  pen  in  lead.   1640  GLAPTHOHNF.  Hollander  in.  Wks. 
1874  I.  119  Rare  Paracelsian,  thy  Annals  shall  be  cut  in 
Brasse  by  Pen  of  steele.     1650  BULWER  Anthropxintt.  236 
Both  men  and  women  paint  and  embroider  their  skins  with 
iron  Pens. 
b.  A  black-lead  or  other  pencil.     Now  dial. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  2  Nov.,  I  with  my  black  lead  pen  ; 
tooke  the  prospect.  1684  T.  GODDARD  Plato's  Demon  22 
To  read  those  places,  which  are  marked  with  the  red  lead 
Pen.  I7SS  JOHNSON,  Pencil..  2.  A  black  lead  pen,  with 
which  cut  to  a  point  they  write  without  ink.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  The  Duke  of  Argile.. wrote  your  name 
down  with  a  keelyvine  pen  in  a  leathern  book. 

o.  Electric  pen,  Pneumatic  pen,  modern  inven- 
tions which  perforate  the  lines  of  writing  in  fine 
dots,  whence  copies  are  made  in  ink  by  stencilling. 


which  impressions  are  taken. 

6.  Phrases.  Pen-and-pencil  (attrib.},  using  both 
pen  and  drawing-pencil  or  brash ;  pen-ami-wash, 
using  both  pen  and  brush ;  also  PEN-AND-INK. 

[1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  i  The  most  excellent  use  of 
the  Penn,  and  Pensil,  is  illustrated.  .By  Mathematical! . . 
Charts,  Mapps,  etc.]  1896  Idler  Mar.  242/1  There  are 
many  well  known  pen  and  pencil  men  of  to-day  who  can 
scarcely  obtain  sufficient  commissions.  1893  W.  G.  COLLING- 
WOOD  Ruskin  \.  122  We  have  no  pen-and-wash  work  of  his 
before  1845.  1900  Weam.  Can.  12  Nov.  2/1  The  interesting 
pen-and-wash  revivalist  experiments  of  Mr.  Roger  Fry. 

III.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as 
pen-box,  -draughtsman,  -drawing,  -powder,  -rack, 
-sac  (from  3  c),  -scratch,  -sketch,  -slip,  -steel,  -stroke, 
-work,  -wright,  -writing,  b.  in  reference  to  the 
pen  as  an  instrument  of  authorship  (cf.  4b),  as 
pen-agility,  -combat,  -cuff,  -errantry  (after  knight- 
errantry),  -fellow,  -fencer,  -fighting,  -gossip  vb., 
-life,  -pains,  -prattle,  -scolding,  -slave,  c.  objective 
and  obj.  gen.,  as  pen-cleaner,  -cutler,  -driver, 
-pusher;  pen-holding;  pen-bearing,  -nibbing  adjs. 
d.  instrumental, etc., as, pen-worker; pen-persecuted, 
-written  adjs. ;  also  penlike  adj. 

I887HEILPRIN  Distrilt.Anim.  in. i.268  *Pen-bearing  cuttle- 
fishes or  calamaries.  1641  HALES  Schism  3  As  long  as  the 
disagreeing  parties  went  no  further  than  Disputes  and 
"Pen-combats.  1893  Bookworm  316  Prynne  and  he  came 
to  "pen-cuffs.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6222/10  David  Shepard. 
.  .'Pen-Cutter.  1889  J.  PENNELL  (title)  *Pen  Drawing  and 
"Pen  Draughtsmen,  their  work  and  their  methods.  1878 
BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  cii,  Our  middle-aged  "Pen-driver 
drudging  at  his  weary  work.  1815  WATERTON  Wand. 
S.  Amer.  iv.  i.  295  If..thou  wouldst  allow  me  to  indulge 
a  little  longer  in  this  harmless  "pen-errantry,  I  would  tell 
thee  [etc.].  1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Pref.  8-9  Of  which  sort 
Calvin  himselfe  and  his  "penfellows  so  much  complaine. 
1654  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  IV.  To  Chancellor  3  These 
"Pen-fencers  onely  begce  the  Seal  of  your  Authority.  1818 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  85  If  1  were  not  rather  disposed 


nibbing  menial,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  262 
Practical  policy,  .beating  "pen-pains  out  of  distance  in  the 
race  of  preferment.  Ibid.  I,  v.  21  Much  "pen-persecuted, 
and  pelted  at  with  libellous  pamphlets.  1593  G.  HARVEY 
Pitiff's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  17  Such  a  Bombard- 
goblin. .With  drad  "Pen-powder,  and  the  conquerous  pott. 
1754  UICHARDSON  Crandison  V.  xxi.  121  The  design  of  my 
'pen-prattle.  1858  STMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Pen-rack,  a 
support  for  pens.  1883  HYATT  in  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv. 
•S'c/.  (1884)  338  A  flap  or  hood-like  prolongation  of  the 
mantle,  forming  a  "pen-sac.  TX&4ChicagoAdv>ance  6  Mar., 
We  have  not  a  "pen-scratch  in  our  statute  founded  in  such 
reason.  1887  Athenxum  29  Jan.  166/3  Some  "pen-sketches 
with  tinted  shadows.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  32  The 
devill  hathe  his  seducing  secretaries  or  "pennslaves.  1659 
FULLER  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  (1840)  290,  I  hope  that  memory- 
mistakes  and  "pen-slips  in  my  book  will  not  be  found  so 
frenuent.  1898  Cycling  44  Covered  with  a  "pen-steel  shell 
or  bush.  1843  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  I.  i.  ii.  5  7  Three 
"penstrokes  of  Raffaelle  are  a  greater,  .picture  than  the 
most  finished  work  that  ever  Carlo  Dolci  polished  into 
inanity.  1711  POPE  Lit.  Wks.  1751  VII.  243,  I  will  not 
encroach  upon  Bay's  province  and  "pen-whispers.  1644 
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plume  -  PEN-FEATHEH  ;  pen-point,  (a)  the  point 
of  a  pen  ;  (A)  dial,  a  steel  pen  or  nib ;  (f)  literary 
'point'  or  effectiveness;  pen-portrait  (cf.  pen- 
picture};  pen-tray,  a  long  narrow  tray  for  pens 
(often  forming  part  of  an  ink-stand).  Also  PEN- 
CASE,  PEN-CLERK,  PENCRAFT,  etc. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Hereford  (1662)  40  Two  such 
Transcendent  *  Pen-masters,  .may  even  serve  fairly  to  en* 
gross  the  will  and  testament  of  the  expiring  Universe. 
18..  B.  TAYLOR  cited  in  Webster  (1864)  for  "Pen-name. 
1882  J.  A.  NOBLE  Sonnet  in  Eng.  \c.  ii.  (1893)  69  Christina 
Rossetti  ..  contributing,  under  the  pen-name  of  Ellen 
Alleyne,  a  number  of  tenderly  beautiful  poems.  1853 
Zoologist  II.  4054  The  desultory  manner  in  which  Mr.  — 
has  arranged  his  'pen-pictures.  1899  Daily  News  16  Sept. 
7/2  Ostrich  feathers  or  painted  "pen-plumes  are  the  principal 
trimming.  1884  Chamb.  Jrnl.  25  Oct.  686/1  Hitherto, 
iridium  Has  been  used  solely  for  'pen-points,  looa  Daily 
Chron.  27  Mar.  3/3  If  one  [p_lol]..were  reclaimed,  liquefied 
into  words  and  given  pen-point.  1884  E.  YATES  Recoil.^  <fr 
Exp.  II.  227  To  visit  and  make  a  'pen-portrait  of  him. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Ten-tray,  a  small  wooden 
tray  for  holding  pens.  x88a  Catal.  Die.  Hamilton's  Collect. 
231  A  Persian  lacquer  pen.tray. 

Pen,  sb.3  Also  7  penne.  [Origin  unascer- 
tained.] A  female  swan. 

(In  Order  of  1524  (Archatol.  XVI.  156)  the  male  and  female 
are  distinguished  as  'sire  and  dam  '.) 

£1550  Order  for  Swonnes  §27  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Lincoln 
(1850)  309  The  cignettes  shalbe  seazed  to  the  King,  tilt  due 
proof  be  had  whos  they  are,  and  whos  was  the  swan  that  is 
away,  be  it  cobb,  or  penne.  .  1641  H.  BEST  Farnt.  Bks. 
(Surlees)  122  The  hee  swanne  is  called  the  cobbe,  and  the 
shee-swanne  the  penne  ;.  .the  owner  of  the  cobbe  is  to  have 
the  one  halfe,  and  the  owner  of  the  penne  the  other  halfe. 
1881  P.  ROBINSON  Noah's  Ark  x.  340  The  female  bird — 
technically  called '  the  pen  '—has  equal  claims  to  notice  both 
for  personal  bravery  and  parental  solicitude. 

Fen,  sb.*  local,  [a.  Brythonic  (Welsh,  Cornish) 
pen  head.]  A  word  originally  meaning  'head', 
frequent  in  place  names  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  and 
other  parts  of  Britain,  as  Penzance,  Penmaenmawr, 
Penrith,  Pencaitland ;  in  some  localities,  esp.  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  used  as  a  separate  word  in 
names  of  hills,  e.  g.  Eskdalemuir  Pen,  Ettrick  Pen, 
Lee  Pen,  Penchrise  Pen,  Skclfhill  Pen,  etc. ;  rarely 
as  common  noun,  '  the  pen  '. 

1 1601  CAREW  Cornwall  55  Most  of  them  begin  with  Tre, 
Pol,  or  Pen,  which  signifie  a  Towne,  a  Top,  and  a  head : 
whence  grew  the  common  by-word  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 
You  shall  know  the  Cornishmen.  1628  COKE  On  Lilt.  5  b, 
Pen  signifieth  a  hill.)  1715  PENNECUIK  Descr.  Tweeddale 
Wks.  (1815)  49  Lee  Pen  is  a  high  and  pointed  hill  of  a 
pyramidical  shape.  .  .Cairn  Hill . .  is  a  stupendous  mountain 
like  Lee  Pen.  1775  ARMSTRONG  Comp.  to  Map  of  Peebles 


"Penworkers  were  only  being  paid  six  to  twelve  shillings 
per  week.  1870  H.  CAMPKTN  in  Trans.  Lond.  A>  Middlesex 
Archxot.  Soc.  III.  232  The  Grub  Street  "penwrights. 
8.  Special  Combs. :  pen-master,  a  master  of 
the  pen,  a  skilful  writer,  a  calliyraphist ;  pen- 
name  [tr.  pseudo-F.  NOM-DE-PLUME,  q.  v.],  a  ficti- 
tious name  assumed  by  an  author,  a  literary  pseu- 
donym ;  pen-picture,  a  picture  drawn  with  the 
pen ;  usually  Jig.  a  picturesque  description  ;  pen- 


Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  s.  v.,  I  live  just  under  the  Pen  to  which 
Pen  lane  leads. 

Fen,  f.1  Forms:  i  *pennian ;  3-7  penne, 
(7  penn),  6-  pen.  Pa.  t.  penned  (pend) ;  also 
7  pend.  Pa.  pple.  penned  (pend);  also  6-7  pend, 
(6  arch,  ypend).  See  also  PEND  i/.2,  PENT///. a. 
[ME.  pennen,  repr.  OE.  *pennian  (evidenced  only 
in  onpennad  unpenned,  opened),  npp.  i.  penn,  PEN 
sb.1  Connexion  with  LG.  pennen,  pannen  to  bolt 
(a  door)  and  penn  pin,  peg,  is  not  clear,  as  these 
words  seem  to  be  related  to  OE./««»  PIN,  peg.] 
fl.  trans.  To  fasten,  make  fast  (las  with  a  bolt 
or  the  like ;  to  bolt).  Obs.  (See  PIN  v.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Hie  tuneS  to  hire  fif  gaten, 
and  penneS  wel  faste.  1377  LANGL,  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  206  Con- 
science . .  made  pees  porter  to  pynne  \MS.  B  penne]  pe  ^ates. 
2.  To  enclose  so  as  to  prevent  from  escaping;  to 
shut  in,  shut  up,  confine.  Often  with  up ;  also  in. 
(See  also  PENT ///.a.) 

c  iioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  43  5if  ure  ani  is  pus  forswoljen, 
and  bus  penned,  clupe  we  to  ure  louerd.  [a  zus  Ancr.  R. 
94  pet  heo  beoJS  her  so  bipenned.)  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C. 
vn.  2x0  Ich  putte  hem  in  pressours  and  pynned  [MS.  M 
pennede]  hem  berynne.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Col.  Oct.  72 
Sonne-bright  honour  pend  in  shameful!  coupe  \gloss  Pent, 
shut  vp  in  slouth,  as  in  a  coope  or  cage].  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
68 1  For  with  the  nightlielinnen.  .He  pens  her  piteous  clamors 
in  her  head.  1602  inJ  ft.  Return  fr.  f  amass,  in.  ii. 
(Arb.)  40  Weede  pen  the  prating  parats  in  a  cage.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  185  It  is  a  custom,  -to  Pen  them  up 
in  too  streight  Swathjng-bands.  1687  B.  RANDOLPH  Archi- 
pelago 34  The  Venetian  armada . .  have  a  custom  never  to 
be  in  any  haven  or  port  where  they  may  be  penn'd  in.  169* 
I  DRYDEN  St.  Euremonfs  Ess.  8  This  constraint  of  Humours 
so  long  pen'd  up.  1706  A.  BOYER  Ann.  Q.  Anne  IV.  3, 
I  I  narrowly  missed  being  penn'd  up  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 
1899  S.  R.  GARDINER  Croimvell  95  Fairfax  after  a  magni- 
ficently rapid  march  penned  them  into  Colchester. 
8.  spec.  a.  To  confine  (the  water)  in  a  river  or 
canal  by  means  of  a  weir,  dam,  or  the  like,  so  as 
to  form  a  head  of  water ;  to  dam  up.  Also  absol, 
j  (quot.  1791).  Now  rare. 

1576  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford(iMo)  384  They 
..do.. penne  away  the  water  in  sommer.  1791  R.  MVLNE 
Kep.  Thames  f,  Isis  51  This  weir  may  be  taken  away  if 
Godstow  lock  pens  sufficiently  high.  1840  F.vid.  H«ll 
Docks  Com.  41  This  mode  of  penning  up  the  river  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  dock.  1859  LRWJN  In-.'as.  Brit,  oo  At  WJ« 
is  a  mill-dam  by  which  the  water  is  penned  back. 

b.  To  confine  or  shut  up  (cattle,  poultry,  etc.) 
in  a  pen  ;  to  put  into  or  keep  in  a  pen. 
Clfiio  ll'omen  Saints  60  He  pend  them  (the  wild  geese) 


PENAL. 

all  fast  in  a  house.  1667  MILTON  P.  I.,  iv.  185  Where 
Shepherds  pen  thir  Flocks  at  eeve  In  hurdl'd  Cotes.  1791 
S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  n.  245  And  on  the  moor  the  shep- 
herd penned  his  fold.  1807  CRABBK  Par.  Reg.  in.  846  Drive 
that  stout  pig  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.  1891  Times  6  Oct. 
0/6  The  number  of  sheep  penned  showed  an  increase  of  540 
British  and  830  foreign. 

tFen,  v£  Obs.  rare.    [f.  PEN  sb*  I.]     intr. 
To  develop  feathers,  to  become  fledged. 

14%  Bk.  St.  A  loans  B  vij  h,  When  she  [an  hawk]  begynnyth 
to  penne,  and  plumyth,  and  spalcbith  and  pikith  her  selfe. 
Fen,  ».8  Forms:  5-7  penne,  (6  penn),  6- 
pen.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  penned  (pend) ;  also  (/a. 
pple.}  6  pende,  7  pend.  [f.  PEN  sb?  4.]  trans. 
To  write  down  with  a  pen ;  to  put  into  writing, 
set  down  in  writing,  write  down,  write  out,  write ; 
to  put  into  proper  written  form,  draw  op  (a  docu- 
ment) ;  to  compose  and  write,  to  indite. 

1400  Pluntpton  Corr.  (Camden)  too,  I  have  bene  with 
Thomas  Horton . .  &  pennyt  ij  inquisicions  of  dyverse  waves. 
1530  PALSGR.  523/2,  I  can  devyse  a  thing  wel,  but  1  can  nat 
penne  it.  1563  Mjrr.  Mag.,  Rivers  x.  The  playntesalredyby 
the  pende  are  brief  enough.  1683  (title)  Panegyrick  upon 
Folly,  penn'd  in  Latin  by  Erasmus,  rendered  into  English 
by  White  Kennett.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II. 
209  They  ..  penn'd  down  the  words  they  were  to  speak. 
1808  SCOTT  Marttt.  vi.  xv,  Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line.  1880  Miss  BRADDON 
Just  as  I  am  xii,  1  thought  of  penning  a  letter  to  the  Tiints. 
t  b.  To  write  of  or  about,  to  set  forth  or  describe 
in  writing.  Obs. 

c  isss  HARPSFIF.LD  Dm.  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  283  These 
..calamities,  if  they  should  be  penned  and  set  forth  as  the 
matter  craveth.  109  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  25  Philam. 
mones  penned  the  birth  of  Latona . .  in  verse.  1659  PEARSON 
Creed  L  (1839)  95  Moses,  who  first  penned  the  original  of 
humanity. 

Pen,  variant  of  PESO  sb.*  and  v.* 

Penache,  obs.  form  of  PANACHE. 

Penacute  (pfnakin't),  a.  (so.)  Heb.  and  Gr. 
Gram.  [i.i,.pene  (more  correctly/#««)  'almost, 
nearly',  before  a  vowel  pett-  +  ACUTE.  In  this  in- 
stance formed  directly  after  penultimate.']  Having 
an  acute  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  ;  par- 
oxytone.  b.  sb.  A  word  so  accented.  Hence 
Penacn-te  v.  trans.,  to  accent  acutely  on  the 
penultimate  syllable. 

1751  WESLEY  Wkt.  (1872)  XIV.  80  If  [a  word  has  an 
acute]  on  the  last  [syllable]  but  one,  [it  is  termed]  a  pen- 
acute.  1764  W.  PKiMAtt  Accentus  re divivi  1 1 1  The  Dorians 
penacuted  verbs  ending  ovt  ..that  is,  provided  they  were 
third  persons  plural.  1874  A.  B.  DAVIDSON  Heb.  Gram.  vii. 
15  note,  In  continuous  discourse  small  words_  or  words 
penacute  are  often  attracted  to  the  end  of  preceding  ones. 

Penadjacent,  pan-  (p/hadi/i  stnt),«.  nonet- 
icd.  [f.  L.  pine,  pen-  (see  prec.)  +  ADJACENT.] 
Next  to  adjacent. 

1888  SOLLAS  in  Challenger  Rep.  LXIII.  157  Tne  claal'  of 
adjacent  or  paenadjacent  fibres  are  given  off  at  about  the 
same  levels. 

Fenseid(p/hnd),j4.  and  a.  Zool.  Alsopeneid. 
[ad.  mod.L.  Pensids,  pi.,  f.  Pensus,  name  of  the 
typical  genus :  see  -ID  3.]  a.  sb.  A  member  of  the 
family  Penxids  of  decapod  crustaceans,  allied  to 
shrimps,  b.  adj.  Belonging  to  this  family.  So 
Fennidean  (pen»,rd»an),  Penwoid,  Penseoi'dean 
adjs.  and  sbs. 

1851  DANA  Crust,  n.  1594  The  animal  is  probably  the  larve 
of  some  Penzidean.  1877  W.  THOMSON  I'oy.  Challenger 
1 1.  iii.  193  Some  scarlet  caridid  and  peneid  shrimps. 

Penal  (prnal),  a.l  Forms:  5  penale,  -alle, 
5-7  penall,  6-7  pcenal,  -all,  6-  penal,  [a.  F. 
penal  (ia-i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. pencil-is, 
prop,  panalis  of  or  belonging  to  punishment,  f. 
pcena  penalty,  ad.  Gr.  woarii  quit-money,  fine.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  punishment. 
a.  Having  as  its  object  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, punitive ;  prescribing  or  enacting  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  for  an  offence  or  transgression. 

Penal  Laws:  '  those  laws  which  prohibit  an  act  and  im- 
pose a  penalty  for  the  commission  of  it '  (Wbarton) :  esp.  in 
Engl.  and  Irish  history, '  penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
(quot.  1687) ;  spec,  the  laws  inflicting  penalties  upon  Non- 
conformists and  Papists.  Penal  Code  (in  Ireland),  a  name 
applied  to  the  successive  penal  statutes  passed  in  i?th  and 
i8th  centuries  against  Papists.  (See  Diet.  Eng.  Hist. 

'  1439 Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  8/2  Notwithstondyng  full  noble 
Ordinances  penales,  that  have  ben  mad  therof.     1467  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  403  Alle  the  articles  penalle.ordeyned  and 
affermed  by  the  same.    IS33  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks. 
1033/2  Neuer  can  al  the  wittes.  .make  any  one  penal  law, 
sued  that  none  innocent  may  take  harme  therby.      1687 
JAS.  II  Declar.  Lib.  Conscience  4  That. .the  Executioi 
all. .Penal  Laws  in  Matters  Ecclesiastical.. be  immediately 
Suspended.      a  17*0  Song,    I'icar  of  Bray,   When 
James  obtained  the  crown . .  The  penal  laws  I  hooted  down 
And  read  the  Declaration.     1764  GOLDS*.  Trav.  38 
I  behold . .  Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw.   17"" 
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PENANCE. 


lion  Act  of  1829,  by  which  the  last  relics  of  the  abominable 
Penal  Code  were  swept  away. 

b.  Of  an  act  or  offence :   Liable  to  punishment ; 
causing  a  person  to  incur  punishment ;  punishable, 
esp.  by  law. 

1471-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  60/1  Which  eschaunge  [of 
foreign  for  English  money]  sliuld  be  unto  theym,  by  dyvers 
other  Statutes,  to  excessivlygrevousand  penall.  1568  GRAF- 
TON  Chron.  II.  745  He. .began,  .to  serch  out  the  penall 
offences,  as  well  of  the  chiefe  of  his  Nobilitie,  as  of  other 
Gentlemen.  1673  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  II.  291  Here  is  a 
Law,  that  not  to  kneel  at  the  Lords  Supper  shall  be  more 
Penall  than  Murther.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xv. 
217  There  is.. one  species  of  battery,  more  atrocious  and 
penal  than  the  rest.  1871  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  276  A 
second  edict  made  it  penal  to  pay  more. 

c.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  punish- 
ment ;  constituting  punishment ;  inflicted  as,  or  in 
the  way  of,  punishment 

Penal  servitude*  a  term  introduced  into  British  criminal 
law  in  1853,  to  designate  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  at 
any  penal  establishment  in  Great  Britain  or  its  dominions ; 
then  substituted  for  transportation. 

1600  J.  HAMILTON  Facile  Traictise  276  This  chaingement 
suld  be  maid  with.. a  penal  satisfaction  forsinnescommittit. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  v.  300  Wee  ..  might 
conceave  the  Deluge  not  simply  penall,  but  in  some  way 
also  necessary.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  48  In  Adamantine 
Chains  and  penal  Fire,  a  1826  HEBER  tr.  Pindar  ii.  106 
I  n  chambers  dark  and  dread  Of  nether  earth  abide,  and  penal 
flame.  1858  LVTTON  What  ivill  he  do?  vn.  ix,  His  father's 
misfortune  (he  gave  that  gentle  appellation  to  the  incident 
of  penal  transportation).  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy- 
Bk.  Prop.  Law  xxji.  171  The  punishment  of  a  guilty 
person  is.. penal  servitude  for  three  years. 

d.  That  is  payable  or  foifeitable  as  a  penalty. 
1623    in    ;V.    Shaks.   Soc.    Trans.   (1885)   505    The    said 

Christopher  Hutchinson . .  and  the  Compl*  John  Comber 
entred  into  one  bond  or  obligacion  vnto  the  said  William 
Jorden  in  the  penall  somme  of  sixty  three  poundes.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  508  Let  another  hand,  not  thine,  exact 
Thy  penal  forfeit  from  thy  self.  1725  POPE  Odyss,  vin.  384 
Free  from  shame  Thy  captives  I  I  ensure  the  penal  claim. 
1882  OGILVIE  s.  v.,  Penal  sttmt  a  sum  declared  by  bond  to 
be  forfeited  if  the  condition  of  the  bond  be  not  fulfilled. 
If  the  bond  be  for  payment  of  money,  the  penal  sum  is 
generally  fixed  at  twice  the  amount. 

6.  Used  or  appointed  as  a  place  of  punishment. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  141/1  Penal  settlements  are  de- 
signed for  the  punishment  of  criminals  convicted  of  very 
grave  offences  in  the  penal  colonies.  1851  WHITTIER  Chapel 
of  Hermits  167  Lord,  what  is  man?  .  .chance-swung  between 
The  foulness  of  the  penal  pit  And  Truth's  clear  sky.  1876 
MATHEWS  Coinage  xxii.  229 Cayenne  is.,  that  whole  district 
of  French  Guiana  within  which  is  the  penal  colony  of 
France. 

f.  Involving,  connected  with,  or  characterized  by, 
a  penalty  or  legal  punishment,  g.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  subject  to  the  penal  laws,  penal  servitude,  etc. 

1647  in  iotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  495  They 
..have  ingadged  themselves  by  their  pennall  boundes..for 
the  payment  of  the  forsaid  summes.  1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2662/4  Lost. .,  a  last  Year's  Almanack,  having  in  the  Cover 
some  Penal  Bills  for  Money.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  626/2  An  action  is  said  to  be  penal  when  the  con- 
clusions of  the  summons  are  of  a  penal  nature ;  that  is,  when 
not  merely  restitution  and  real  damages,  but  extraordinary 
damages  and  reparation,  by  way  of  penalty,  are  concluded 
for.  1886  J.  C.  MONAHAN  Rec.  Ardagk  #  Clonmacnoise  37 
In  those  penal  times,  Dr.  O'Flynn  was  compelled  to  ad- 
minister tne  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  under  very  distress- 
ing circumstances.  1899  Wcstm.  Gaz.  31  Oct.  8/3  The 
prisoners  are  divided  into  three  classes,  ..Those  of  the  first- 
class,  known  as  the  penal  class  [etc.]. 

f2.  Painful;  severe,  esp.  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment. Obs.  (Cf.  PENALLY  i, PENALITY  a,  PENALTY  i.) 

1490  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  20  Whiche  accions  be  verry  penall  to 
alle  mysdoers  and  offenders  in  suche  accions  condempned, 
and  moche  profitable  aswell  to  the  Kyng  as  to  euery  of  his 
Subgettes.  a  165,6  BP.  WM.L  Breathings  Devout  Sout  x\ix. 
(1851)  205  Either  he  [Elijah]  knew  that  chariot  . .  was  only 
glorious,  and  not  penal.  1709  STRVPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxvi. 
279  A  law  was  passed  for  sharpening  laws  against  Papists  : 
wherein  some  difficulty  had  been,  because  they  were  made 
very  penal. 

Hence  f  Penal-law  v.  (Obs.  nonce-wd^}  trans. , 
to  execute  a  penal  law  against. 

1689  HICKERINGILL  Ceremony -Monger  v.  Wks.  1716  II. 
439  No  man  more  zealously  cries  up  the..  Acts  of  Uniformity, 
when  he  gets  a  Nonconformist  thereby  upon  the  Hip,  and 
to  Penal-Law  him. 

Pe'nal,  a.2  Anat.  rare.  [f.  PEN-IS  +  -AL.]  Per- 
taining to  the  penis :  =  PENIAL  a. 

1867  JmL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  ir.  III.  11.  499  The  penal 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

Penality  (p/hse-liti).  Nowrar.;.  [a.  If.pe'naUtt 
(I5thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  med.L. posnalitas 
penalty,  mulct  (Du  Cange),  f.  L.  panal~is\  see 
PENAL  1  and  -ITY.  Cf.  It.  penalitk  '  penaltie,  for- 
feiture' (Florio).] 

fl.  Painfulness;  pain,  suffering:   «  PENALTY  i. 

c  1495  Epitaffi)  etc.  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  II.  391  Your 
plesures  been  past  vnto  penalyte.  1302  ATKYNSON  tr.  De 
Imitatione  \\.  xii.  104  In  greuouse  temptacions  &  tribula- 
cions,  £  penalite  of  lyfe.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  \\. 
1060  Counnyng  surgeans  . .  To  cure  this  gentyhnan  from 
penalite. 

f  2.  =  PENALTY  2.  Obs. 

1531  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  101  Suche 
penalytes  as  hathe.  .ben..accustomyd  to  be  payed,  a  1548 
HALL  Chmn.t  Hen.  I'll  34  b,  [They]  banyshed  oute  of 
their  landes  and  seigniories  all  Englishe.  .commodities  vpon 
great  forfeytures  and  penalities. 


3.  The  character  or  fact  of  being  penal. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE/VW^.  Ep.  \.  vi.  (ed.  2)  18  Many  of  the 
Ancients  denied  the  Antipodes,  and  some  unto  the  penality 
[so  cd.  1658;  edd,  1646,  1676  penalty]  of  contrary  affirma- 
tions. 1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.(\foy)\l.  415 
Respect  . .  to  the  general  nature,  to  the  penality  or  non- 
penality,  of  the  suit.  Ibid.  III.  253  Offences  occupying  a 
high  rank  in  the  scale  of  criminality  or  penality. 

Penalize  (p/"nabiz),  v.    [f.  PENAL  a.1  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  declare  (an  action)  penal 
or  legally  punishable. 

1879  ESCOTT  England  I.  260  The  law  . .  prohibits  and 
penalises  the  employment  of  all  children  under  ten  years  of 
age.  1890  Tablet  17  May  765  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  . .  penalising  the  assumption  of  territorial  titles  by 
Catholic  Bishops,  189*  Law  Times  XCII.  141/1  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  penalise  such '  mere  blunders '. 

2.  Sport.  To  subject  to  a  penalty  (see  PENALTY 
2  c) ;   hence  generally  y  to  subject  to  some  com- 
parative disadvantage,  to  handicap. 

1868  Morn.  Star  8  June,  The  best  two-year-old  field  . .  the 
winner  is  pretty  sure  to  spring  from  the  penalised  lot.  1888 
Times  31  Aug.  7/1  The  principle  of  *  penalizing '  bounty-fed 
sugar  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  Powers.  1893  Ibid. 
12  June  7/2  The  Duke  of  Portland's  Schoolbook  (penalized 
10  Ib.)  and  Lord  Cadogan's  Stowmarket  are  the  best  of  the 
public  performers.  1896  Cape^  Argus  7  Nov.,  We  have  no 
income  tax,  and  in  order  to  raise  revenue  . .  the  poor  man  is 
penalized  at  almost  every  point  of  the  Customs  compass. 

Hence  Fenaliza-tion,  the  action  of  penalizing. 
(In  quots.  attrib.} 


serting  in  the  Agreement . .  a  penalization  clause. 

Penally  (pf-nali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  penal  manner. 

•fl.  Painfully,  severely.   Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  \\\.  xxx.  99  pese  miseries  J>at 
penaly  greuej*  J?e  soule  of  by  seruant. 

2.  In  the  way  of  punishment  or  penalty.  (In 
quot.  1651,  ?  Under  a  penalty.) 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Rev.  xviii.  2  They  have  fallen  culpably, 
and  shall  fall  penally.  1651  BIGGS  New  Dis6.  r  26  Though 
charity  towards  our  neighbour  be  pcenally  commanded. 
1690  SOUTH  Semi.  (1697)  1 1.  vii.  283  The  State,  and  Condition 
penally  consequent  upon  these  Sinners.  1817  G.  S.  FABER 
Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  I.  119  Penally  given  up  to 
thissecond  Little  Horn  by  reason  of  the  Apostasy  in  question. 
1883  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  I.  359/1  The  respondent  ought  not 
to  be  affected  penally  by  the  omission  of  the  board  to  take 
the  prescribed  steps. 

So  Pe-nalness,  '  liableness  to  a  penalty '. 

1717  BAILEY,  vol.  II. 

Penalty  (pe-nalti),  [Not  found  till  after  1500; 
ultimately  ad.  med.L.  pcendlitas,  f.  poendlis  PENAL; 
cf.  the  doublet  PENALITY.  The  reduction  of  -ity 
to  -ty  suggests  an  AF.  origin.] 

1 1.  Pain,  suffering.   Obs.  rare. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  3080  To  dyssolve  her 
wo  and  great  penalte.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  n. 
xiv,  It  breaks  and  tears  and  puts  to  penalty  This  sory  corse. 

2.  A  punishment  imposed  for  breach  of  law,  rule, 
or  contract ;  a  loss,  disability,  or  disadvantage  of 
some  kind,  either  ordained  by  law  to  be  inflicted 
for  some  offence,  or  agreed  upon  to  be  undergone 
in  case  of  violation  of  a  contract ;  sometimes  spec. 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  imposed  in  such 
a  case,  or  the  sum  of  money  itself ;  a  fine,  mulct. 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  2  The  one  moitie  of  every  of 
the  said  penalties  to  be  to  the  Kyng.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  193  b,  A  penaltie  was  set  for  suche  as  obeyed  not  the 
decree  of  Spier.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  248  The 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Law  Hath  full  relation  to  the 
penaltie,  Which  heere  appeareth  due  vpon  the  bond.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  /nz'ff.,  Apol.  viii.  541  He  would  submit 
himself  to  any  equitable  Mulcts  or  Penalties.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vn.  54£  In  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou  di'st ;  Death  is 
the  penaltie  impos'd.  1758  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  Intrpd. 
ii.  59  These  prohibitory  laws  do  not  make  the  transgression 
a  moral  offence,  or  sin  :  the  only  obligation  in  conscience  is 
to  submit  to  the  penalty,  if  levied.  1789  Bath  jfmt.  27 
July  Advt.,  The  Act  inflicts  a  penalty  of  Ten  Pounds  on 
persons  letting  out  News-papers  to  read  for  hire.  1865 
KINGSLEY  Herew.  ii,  The  pains  and  penalties  of  exile  did 
not  press  very  hardly  upon  him. 

b.  fig.  Suffering,  disadvantage,  or  loss,  resulting 
directly  from  some  course  of  action,  esp.  from  an 
error  or  fault,  or  incident  to  some  position  or  state. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  xix.  72  With  them  Marriage 
cannot  be  omitted  without  very  high  penalties  inflicted  by 
that  Nemesis  interwoven  with  the  law  of  Nature.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  135  You.  .in  doing  it  have  incurred  the 
penalties  you  well  deserve  to  suffer.  xS^TmRLW ALL  Greece 
lii.  VI.  273  It  was  the  heavy  price  which  he  had  to  pay  for 
his  conquests :  the  penalty,  perhaps  we  may  add,  of  sus- 
picions too  lightly  indulged.  1875  BRVCE  Holy  Rom.  Entp. 
xix.  (ed.  5)  356  It  is  the  penalty  of  greatness  that  its  form 
should  outlive  its  substance. 

c.  Sport.  A  disadvantage  imposed  upon  a  com- 
petitor or  a  side  (usually  in  the  form  of  an  advan- 
tage given  to  the  opposite  side)  as  punishment  for 
a  breach  of  rules;  also,  a  disadvantage  imposed 
on  a  competitor  who  has  been  a  winner  in  some 
previous  contest  in  order  to  equalize  the  chances ; 
a  handicap.     (See  also  5.) 

1885  Daily  Tel.  28  Sept.  (Cassell),  The  conditions  of  the 
race  include  neither  penalties  nor  allowances. 

d.  Phr.   On}  upon,  under  (f  in}  penalty :   with 


the  liability  of  incurring  penalty  in  case  of  not 
fulfilling  the  command  or  condition  stated,  f  Upon 
his  penalty  :  at  his  peril  (quot.  1653). 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  23  b,  Commaundmg  al 
men  to  eschew  his . .  company,  under  the  lyke  penaltie. 
1600  Child- Marriages  176  Patrick  Foord  is  also  bounden  for 
him  as  his  surety,  in  the  like  penalty  vnto  her  maiestie  for 
his  apperaunce.  1653  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  8  That 
[he]  upon  his  penalty  forbeare  to  sit  or  act  there  longer. 
1783  WATSON  Philip  III  (1839)  209  To  quit  the  Spanish 
dominions,  under  the  penalty  of  perpetual  servitude.  1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  viii.  71  Many  minds  must 
change  their  key  now  and  then,  on  penalty  of  getting  out 
of  tune  or  losing  their  voices. 

t3.  A  condition  imposed;  a  liability,  obligation. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commiv.  (1603)  172  Hee.. 
deuided  his  dominion  amongst  them,  ..only  with  this 
penalty,  to  find  alwaies  in  readiness  a  certaine  number  of 
footmen  and  horsemen. 

f  4.  An  act  liable  to  punishment,  a  penal  offence. 

1596  Edw.  ///,  n.  i,  It  is  a  penalty  to  break  your  statutes. 

5.  attrib.  (esp.  in  sporting  phraseology,  as  in 
penalty  goal,  kick :  see  2  c). 

1889  Daily  News  28  Nov.  6/6  Each  side  had  a  penalty 
kick.  1891  Ibid.  30  Nov.  4/7  Yorkshire  beat  Lancashire 
. .  by  the  narrow  margin  of  a  penalty  goal  to  nothing.  1897 
Jbid.  31  May  2/6  All  their  resources  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  get  their  orders  completed  before  '  penalty-day  '. 
1895  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  9/1  It  is . .  impossible  that  they 
could  have  done  anything  with  their  penalty  handicaps 
against  such  a  return  as  this. 

Penance  (pe*nans),j£.  Forms:  s-ypenaunce, 
(4  penaunse,  -ans,  -anz,  -aux,  -once,  panance), 
4-6  peuuaunce,  (-ans),  4-8  pennance,  (5  pen- 
awnce,  -awunse,  panans,  6  panence,  pen- 
nence,  -ens,  peenance),  3-  penance,  fa.  OF. 
peneance,  -aance,  -ancc,  pennance  (i  2th  c.  in 
Godef.)  :— 1» paenit&ttt'a,  i. p&nitent-etn  PENITENT: 
see  -ANCE.  This  popular  OF.  form  was  gradually 
ousted  from  French  by  the  ecclesiastical  form 
pinitenct)  a  new  adaptation  of  the  L.] 

f  1.  Repentance,  penitence.  To  do  penance  [L. 
agere  pxnitentiani)  QY .  fair e  penance],  to  repent. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18480  Bot  loues  nu  vr  lauerd  dright,.. 
and  dos  yur  penans  quils  yee  mai.  Ibid.  26771  To  crist 
J?ou  bald  J?i  penance  fast,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii. 
\Egipdane)  549  Ibesu  cryste..J>us  lang  in  me  has  pennans 
socnt.  138*  WVCLIF  Matt.  Hi.  8  Therfore  do  jee  worthi 


synners  to  penaunce.  1555  COVERDALE  Bible  Prol.,  That 
his  people  be  not  blynded  in  theyr  und erst ondyng,  lest  they 
beleue  pennaunce  to  be  ought  saue  a  very  repentaunce, 
amendment,  or  conuersyon  vnto  God.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk. 
Com.  Prayer^  Collect  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  To  prepare 
the  way  of  thy  sonne  our  sauiour  by  preaching  of  penaunce 
[1662  repentance].  163*  SANDERSON  Senn.  518  It  is  but  an 
hypocritical!  semblance  of  Pennance.. where  is  no  care, 
either  endeavour  of  reformation.  1690  BURNET  39  Art.  xxv. 
(1700)  273  Penance,  or  Penitence,  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
Translation  of  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  a  change,  or 
renovation  of  mind. 

b.  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  as  including 
contrition,  confession,  satisfaction,  and  absolution. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  (E.  E.  T,  S)  i.  843-6  Penaunce 
hyt  hys  a  sacrement  Pat  men  scholde  fonge  And  mote. 
Penaunce  hejj  maneres  pre,  porj  sor5e,  schryfte,  and  edbote. 
1553  Articles  of  Religion  xxv,  Those  fiue  commonly  called 
Sacraments,  that  is  to  say  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders, 
Matrimonie,  and  extreme  Unction,  are  not  to  be  compted 
for  Sacraments  of  the  Gospell.  1657  Fenit.  Con/,  iv.  49 
That  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  will  supply  all  other 
defects.  1884  Catholic  Diet.  s.v.,  Lastly,  penance  is  a 
sacrament  of  the  new  law  instituted  by  Christ  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sin  committed  after  baptism. 

2.  The  performance  of  some  act  of  self-morti- 
fication or  undergoing  of  some  penalty,  as  an 
expression  of  penitence;  any  kind  of  religious  disci- 
pline, whether  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
or  voluntarily  undertaken,  in  token  of  repentance 
and  by  way  of  satisfaction  for  sin ;  penitential 
discipline  or  observance ;  spec,  in  Eccl.  use,  such 
discipline  or  observance  officially  imposed  by  a 
priest  upon  a  penitent  after  confession,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance :  see  i  b. 
To  do  penance^  to  perform  such  acts  or  undergo 
such  discipline.  (The  main  current  sense.) 

c  1290  Beket  8  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 106  Gilebert  him  bi-fwu^te 
Jre  Croiz  for-to  fo  In-to  ]>e  holie  lond  his  penaunce  J>e  bet  to 
do.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  303  per  penance  was,  J»ei 
suld  go  in  pilgrimage.  13. .  Cursor  M.  26617  (Cott,)  O  sin 
bat  opin  es  and  kid  Tak  open  penance  and  vn-hid.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ill  (Andreas)  1^5  Sa  suld  |>at  aid  his 
penance  mak  In  prayer,  almus,  and  in  wakk.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  F  30  Hooly  chirche  by  luggement  destreyneth 
hym  for  to  do  open  penaunce :— as  for  to  goon  perauenture 
naked  in  pilgrimages  or  bare-foot.  ci4opMAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
viii.  30  J?ai  [monks]  Hffez  in  grete  abstinence  and  in  grete 
penaunce.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ym.  vii,  Grete  penaunce 
she  toke  as  euer  dyd  synful  lady  in  thys  londe.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tour  I  ij  b,  She  was  thyrtty  yere  and  more 
in  a  deserte  makyng  there  her  penaunce.  1556  Chron.  Gr. 
Friars  (Camden)  92  There  wasv.  men.  .dyd  opyn  pennans.. 
this  was  their  pennans  :  furst  to  come  owte  of  the  vestre  with 
shettes  apone  ther  backes,and  eche  of  them  a  rodde  in  their 
honddes  wyth  a  taper  lych  [etc.].  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto"s  Trav.  vii.  21  He  shut  himself  up  for  fourteen  days, 
by  way  of  pennance,  in  a  Pagod  of  an  Idol.  X7*7~4i 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.^  Penance,  in  our  canon-law,  is  an  eccle- 


PENANCE. 

siastical  punishment,  chiefly  adjudged  to  the  sin  of  fornica- 
tion.  1751  HUME  Ess.  *  Treat.  (1777)  II.  46j  Not  to 
mention  me  excessive  pennances  of  the  Brachmans.  1797 
London  Courier?*)  Nov.,  On  Sunday  last  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  was.,  unusually  crowded,  .to  see 
Mr.  John  Oliver. .do  penance  in  a  White  Sheet,  for  calling 
M  iss  Stephenson,  the  domestic  female  of  a  neighbouring 
Baker,  by  an  improper  name.  1884  Catholic  Did.  s.  v., 
Penance  came  to  mean  the  outward  acts  by  which  sorrow 
for  sin  is  shown,  and  the  word  was  supposed  by  St.  Augustine 
to  come  from /arm*. 

b.  Sufferings  after  death  as  a  pnnishment  for 
sins  ;  the  sufferings  of  purgatory,  or  the  like.  tObs. 

1361  I , AM.!..  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  301  Lewide  iottis  Percen  wib 
a  pater  noster  be  Calais  of  heuene  Wiboute  penaunce,  at  here 
partynge  in-to  heije  blisse.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  16 
1'rcntals  seyde  he  deliueren  fro  penaunce  Hir  freendes 
smiles.  1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes  Notes  (1669)  9  The 
opinion . .  that  souls  past  still  from  one  body  to  another,  till 
by  length  of  time,  and  many  penances,  they  had  purged 
away  all  their  imperfections.  1664  JER.  TAYLOR  Dissuas. 
Popery  \.  li.  §  4  According  to  the  old  penitentiary  rate,  you 
have  deserved  the  penance  of  forty  thousand  years.  1697 
DRYDEN  Encid  vi.  452  A  hundred  years  they  wander  on 
the  shore,  At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er. 

3.  trans/,  in  various  allusions  to  sense  3;  in  later 
use  often  coinciding  with  sense  4. 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  178  Whose  wl  com  bat  lond  to,  Ful 
- 
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must  of  nhte  yeve  hym  is  penaunce,  With  this  flagelle  of 
equilc'  and  resoun.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  115  He  keepe 
what  I  haue  sworne,  And  bide  the  pennance  of  each  three 
yeares  day.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  240  We. . 
made  our  horses  do  penance  for  that  little  rest  they  had. 
1815  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  vii.  248  A  person 
used  to  Dutch  neatness  must,  I  fear,  be  in  hourly  penance 
when  waited  upon  by  Italians.  1865  PARKMAN  Champlain 
u.  (1875)  215  But  rest  was  penance  to  him. 

t  b.  Poor  fare,  sorry  cheer  (as  of  one  fasting  or 
doing  penance);  to  take  penance,  'to  take  pot- 
luck.  Obs.  rare. 

[So  f.  faire  penitence,  Sp.  hacer  fenitencia,  to  make  sorry 
cheer,  dine  or  fare  poorly.  Usecf,  by  way  of  modesty,  in 
inviting  any  one  to  join  at  a  meal  at  which  no  special 
preparation  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  him.] 

c  1400  Tovineley  Myst.  xxvii.  246  Sir,  we  you  pray, .  .This 
nyght  penance  with  vs  to  take,  With  sich  cherc  as  we  can 
make.  Ibid.  289  It  is  hot  penaunce,  as  we  saide,  That  we 
haue  here.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Col.  Feb.  89  For  Youngth 
is  a  bubble  blown  vp  with  breath, ..Whose  way  is  wilder, 
nesse,  whose  ynne  Penaunce. 

f  4.  Pain,  suffering,  distress,  sorrow,  vexation. 
(In  quot.  1390,  the  outward  expression  of  sorrow, 
mourning.)  Obs.  (exc.  as  involved  in  3). 
.  cijjo  R.  BRUNNEC*n>a.  (1810)  113  po  bat  be  casteles  kept, 
in  penance  bci  soiorned.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  269 
beint  poul  after  his  penaunce  in  watir  and  in  lond.  1390 
OOWER  Con/.  III.  291  The!  toke  upon  hem  such  penaunce, 
i  her  was  no  song,  ther  was  no  daunce.  c  1450  St.  Cutlibert 
(Surtees)  6355  He  moght  noght  opyn  his  mouth,  .he  suffird 

yo *£Pen,au'V: '•  'S»S  LD-  BEKN«RS/V»IM.  II.  xciii.  [Ixxxix.] 
278  Therby  the  penaunce  of  Sir  Wylliam  Helmon  was  greatly 
asswagcd. 

t5.  Pnnishment.  Obs. 

Specifically  applied  by  rj-iSthc.  legal  writers  topeine forte 
et  dure,  prob.  after  Britton ;  but  his  use  seems  quite  general 
=  their  punishment'. 

'."9"  BRITTON  I.  v.  §  2  Et  si  il  ne  se  veulent  aquiter,  si  soint 
mis  a  lour  penaunce  jekes  autaunt  qe  il  le  prient.]  13.. 
Scuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1520  Gelteles  he  suffred  this  pennaunce. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  51  Soyne  eftir  he  wes  sent  Till  his 
pcnans  till  dumbertane,  And  deit  in  that  tour  of  stane.  1489 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xxi.  220  So  were  it  thenne  wel  a 
narde  thyngc  that  they  shulde  here  penaunce  of  that  that 
they  ought  to  be  Innocent  of.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  127 
I  hat  fire  might  be  fet  Wherein  the  wench  to  frie,  To  feele 
the  penance  of  her  fact,  c  1630  in  Rushw.  Hist.  ColL  (1659) 
V.  £Pii3-2  HP°n  *"s  arraignment  he  stood  mute,  therefore 

s  Koll  is,  that  he  was  put,  to  pennance,  that  is,  to  strong 
and  hard  pain.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  550  To  aggravate 

iir  penance.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xxv.  320  He 
..shall,  for  his  obstinacy,  receive  the  terrible  sentenca  of 
penance,  or  peine  forte  et  dure. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  penance-doing  sb.  and 
adj.,  -fire,  -gold,  -pain,  -sheet,  -time. 

c  1415  Onlog.  Saficnt  iii.  in  Anglia  X.  349/5  Confessours 
«  virgjns,  pat  suflred  heer  m  pcnaunce-doynze.  1668  R 
WlL?  P°Z£  <"87°>  8?  A"d  »»«S  surplice  to  a  penanc.: 

ieet,    1808  SCOTT  Marm.  in.  xv,  Some  slight  mulct  of 

penance-gold     1848  G.  B.  CHEEVER  Wand.  Pilgrim  lix.  3,0 

altitudes  of  penance-doing  people.     1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN 

"i  VV4'- lhc  chi"  °'  death  is  Pa5',  and  now  The 

penance-fire  begins. 

Pe  nance,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  to  sentence.'] 
rans.  To  subject  to  penance  ;  to  impose  or  inflict 
penance  on  ;  to  discipline,  chastise. 
a  1600  HOOKER  Ecd.Pol.  vi.  iv.  §  6  He  speaketh  of  them 
en  sought  voluntarily  to  be  penanced,  and  yet  withdrew 
-mselves  from  open  confession.     i6oj  WARNER  Alt.  Eng. 
)  230  1  hey  pennance  thee  and  take  thy  goods 
,yv»  •     t- FEL™AM  Resolves  n.  Hi.  (!677)  263  Design'd.. 
rjair-shirt  to  pennance  him  for  his  folly  in  offending, 
l  <.r£Htunifiu  T.,ctv  ...  :::   / i   _\ »     <  ,  .      •          b 


j.tA  ntst.  inquisition  II.  joTTi 
by  ordering  tliem  to  Palestine. 

lencc  Pe-nanced///.  a. ;  Pe'nancing  vbl.  sb. 
fl™?,?  Soi:T"EY  7°°-"  "f  Arc  m.  422,  I  saw  The  pictured 
Jy   //  ;  round  a  P=na"«d  soul.    1809  LifcM.  M 

pciiaiKin"        0>  "9  H'S  facc''ous  tDrea's  of  scolding,  and 
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Pe-nanceless,  a.  rare.  [f.  PENANCE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  doing  or  undergoing  penance 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  462  Suche  Icwed  iottes . .  passen 
purgatone  penaunceles  at  her  hennes  partynge,  Iiv-iobe 

bllsse  of  paradys. 

I  Pe-nancer.  Obs.  [a.  OT?.penean-,penancier, 
in  both  senses  (isthc.  in  Godef.),  ad.  med.L. 
panitentiari-us  (Du  Cange)  :  see  PENITENTIARY.] 

1.  One  who  imposes   penance;   spec,  a  priest 
specially  appointed  to  hear  confession  and  impose 
penance   in   extraordinary   cases,    a    penitentiary. 
(See  also  PENITENCEB.) 

13. .  Cursor  M.  26165  Nan  mai  al  asoil  bot  papeallan .  .and 
vnder  him  his  penancer.  Ibid.  26341  Ober  cases . .  )>at  biscop 
til  him.seluen  sere  Haldes  or  til  his  penancer.  1377  LANCL. 
r.  ft.  B.  xx.  317  Persoun  or  parissh  prest,  penytancere 
Iv. r.  penauncer]  or  bisshop.  [  1865  Test. Ebor. (Surtees) III. 
3 J4>  1397-  33'4  May.  Letter  ..  authorising  a  marriage.,  by 
the  authority  of  the  papal  penancer.) 

2.  One  undergoing  penance.   rarf~°. 

"490  Pnmp.  Parv.  391/2  Penawnte  (H.  penaunscer . . 
P.  penauncer'),/V«//<W(o/i«. 

tPe-nancy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PENANCE,  with 
altered  suffix,  after  L.  -entia :  SCC-ANCY.]  a.  Peni- 
tency,  repentance,  b.  Punishment ;  suffering  (after 
death)  ;  -  PENANCE  sb.  5. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxi.  §  93  Her  penancy  was 
scene,  in  her  son-owes  conceiued.  1681  H.  R!ORE  Annot. 
GlaimlCs  Lux  O.  73  That  the  Tenancies  of  Reprobates  are 
endless,  I  shall  ever  thus  persuade  myself. 

Pen  and  ink,  pen-and-ink,  pfir. 

A.  as  si:. 

1.  lit.  The  instruments  of  writing :  see  PEN  si.2  4 
and  INK  sb.    (Hyphened  when  this  helps  the  sense.) 

1463  G.  ASHBY  Poems  i.  68  Hauyng  pen  and  Inke  euyr  at 
my  syde.  1517  TORKINOTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  51  He  askyd  pene 
and  ynke,  and  wrotte  hys  sonne.  1761  GRAY  Let.  to  J 
Brown  19  July,  There  is  but  one  pen  and  ink  in  the  house 
1809  BYRON  Eng.  Bards  >,  Sc.  Rev.  402  Oh,  Amos  Cottle  ! 
lor  a  moment  think  What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen 
and  ink  !  1869  Daily  News  14  Dec.,  Here,  .we  meet  with 
a  man  of  pen-and-ink. 

2.  Short  for  pen-and-ink  drawing :  see  B. 

1890  Pall  Atoll  G.  10  Mar.  3/1  Three  pen-and-inks  by  Sir 
John  Millais.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Oct.  3/2  Some  good 
drawings.. especially  a  pen-and-ink, '  Les  Halles,  Malincs  '. 

B.  as  adj.  (properly  hyphened). 

1.  Using  pen  and  ink ;    occupied  in   writing ; 
clerkly.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  v.  i,  What,  and  the  Pen  and 
J?  G.tn.tlemen  takcn  to°  '  '74S  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846) 
II.  80  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  .says  he  is  tired  of  being  a  pen 
and  ink  man.  1819  Kdin.  Rev.  XXXII.  112  One  of  these 
mercantile  pen  and  ink  emperors. 

2.  Done,  made,  or  executed  with  pen  and  ink : 
usually  of  a  drawing  or  sketch;    also,  done  or 
described  in  writing.     (Hyphened.) 

1841  DICKENS  Auter.  Notes  ix.  (1850)  99/1  A  crooked  pen- 
and-ink  outline  of  a  great  turtle.  1861  CRAIK  Hist.  Eng.  Lit. 
II.  193  The  last  blow  struck  in  the  pen-and-ink  war.  1888 
BUROON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  ii.  137  His  pen-and-ink  drawing 
from  memory  of  that  object  is  surprisingly  accurate.  1897 
Academy  3  Apr.  381/2  It  (Cowper  s  correspondence]  is  the 
best  pen-and-ink  conversation  tnat  we  have. 

C.  as  vb.  intr.  (nonce-use.)   To  use  a  pen  and 
ink,  to  write.    (Hyphened.) 

1801  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bedford  19  Aug.  in  Life  (1850) 
II.  159,  I  am..pen.and- inking  for  supplies,  not  from  pure 
inclination. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Pen-and-inkaffe,  Fen-and- 
inkmanship,  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  the  occupa- 
tion of  writing. 

1804  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  y.  Rickma*  20  Jan.  in  Life  (1850) 
II.  250 .If  I  regarded  pen-and-inkmanship  solely  as  a  trade, 
I  might  soon  give  m  an  income  of  double  the  amount. 
1894  TtajMr  Bar  Mag.  Mar.  339  The  sunk  rock  of  pen-and- 
inkage  so  often  the  outcome  of  a  plethora  of  leisure. 
So  t  Pen  and  inkhorn,  as  writing  instruments, 
carried  by  clerks,  etc.  ;  usually  attrib.  or  as  adj. 
(with  hyphens) :  Using  or  carrying  a  pen  and 
inkhorn,  engaged  in  writing,  clerkly;  learned, 
pedantic  (cf.  INKHOBN  2  b). 

IS93  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  117  Hang  him  [the  Clerk  of 
Chatham]  with  his  Pen  and  Inke-horne  about  his  necke. 
"599  JAS.  I  BamA.  A<opov  (1682)  86  Booke  language  and 
penne  and  inke-horne  tearmes.  1601  CHETTLE  &  MONDAY 
Down/.  Earl  Huntington  I.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI 1 1.  118 
A  paltry  pen-and-inkhorn  clerk.  1618  WITHER  Brit.  Re- 
memo.  n.  38  Let  no  man  thinke,  lie  racke  my  memory  For 
pen-and-inkehorne  termes,  to  finifie  My  blunt  invention.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  18  They.,  projected  the  general 
destruction  of  all  that  wore  a  pen-and-ink-horn  about  them. 
Penang,  var.  PINANO,  areca-nut  or  -tree. 
Penang  lawyer :  see  LAWYEB  4. 
Pen  annular  (pfnse-nirflli),  a.  [f.  L.  pxne, 
PENE-,  nearly,almost  +  ANNULAR.]  Nearly  annular ; 
of  the  form  of  an  almost  complete  ring;  circular 
with  a  small  part  of  the  circumference  wanting. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  n.  vi.  313  The  Dilated  Penan. 
nnlar  Kmqsias  I  would  propose.. to  call  this  class  of  relics). 
1885  J.  R.  ALLEN  in  Mag.  Art  Sept.  458/r  Armlets. .of 
penannular  form,  with  expanded  circular  ends. 

t  Penant.  Obs.  Also  -aunt(e.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
penant,  earlier  peneant,  -aant  :-L.  pxnitcnt-cm, 
PENITENT  (by  which  penant  was  superseded 
a  'S00)-]  A  penitent;  one  doing  penance;  in  last 
quot.,  one  suffering  in  purgatory. 


PENCEL. 

01300  St.  Gregory  944  in  Herrig's  Arehio  LVII.  60 
Penaunl  he  semc(>  wel  of  sijt.  13. .  Cursor  M.  26857  (ColL) 

JffVfff**  mln  »'  b"m  I3'1-  c  M«>  =6  /»•/«/.  /•«»« 
(t.  t.  T.  S.)  xxv.  476  Thys  maketh  me  to  drowpe  »nd  dare 
Ihat  I  am  lyke  a  pore  penaunte.  cnyiPilgr.  Lt/ Mam. 
ho<ti  i.  xxix.  (1869)  20  Vnshettc  be  doore,  and  make  your 
penauntes  (Fr.  fenani]  enlrc  in. 

Penant,  variant  of  PENNANT  *,  kind  of  stone. 

tPena-ripus.a.  Obs.  rare-'.  [l.L.fenari-us 
of  or  pertaining  to  victuals,  f.  ptn-us  provision.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Penurious,  of  or  belonging  to  pro- 
vision for  victuals.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

t  Pe-nary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  pcenary.  [ad. 
L.  pcsnari-us  (Quint.),  f.  patna  penalty,  punish- 
ment :  see  -ABY.]  Pertaining  to  pnnishment,  penal. 

1651  HoBBES  Govt.  I,  Soc.  xiv.  1 7.  217  The  second  (part  of 
the  Law]  which  is  styled  vindicative,  or  pcrnary,  is  manda- 
tory. 1659  GAUDEN  Tears  o/Ch.  \.  ix.  76  Not  alwayes  for 
penary  chaslisments,  but  oft  for  trial!  of  graces. 

Penashe,  obs.  form  of  PANACHE. 

II  Penates  (pfttf-tfc),  sb.  pi.  [L.  Penates  pi., 
perh.  f.  penus  innermost  part  of  a  temple  of  Vesta, 
sanctuary.]  In  ancient  Koman  mythology,  The 
guardian  deities  of  the  household  and  of  the  state, 
who  were  worshipped  in  the  interior  of  every 
dwelling-house;  often  coupled  with  Lares  (see 
LAB)  ;  household  gods.  Also  trans/,  and  fig. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  xin.  x.  81  Penates,  or  the  Goddis 
clomesticall.  1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  8 b.  1616  B.  JONSON 
J-orest  n,  They  saw  thy  fires  Shine  bright  on  every  hearth, 
as  the  desires  Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame,  To 
entertain  them.  1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  (1769)  27  The 
Penates  of  Laban.  1774  (see  LAR  i].  1791  WT  ROBERTS 
J.ooker^m  No.  i  (1794)1.9  My  mother  had  a  pious  regard 
for  this  rehck,  which  was  always  one  of  her  little  penales, 
or  pocket-gods.  18x4  BYRON  De/.  Trans/.  IL  i.  103  Yet 
once  more,  ye  old  Penates  !  Let  not  your  quench 'd  hearths 
be  Atc"sl  1881  PEBODY  E*g.  Journalism  xv.  ion  John 
Walter  broke  up  his  household . .  in  Printing  House  Square, 
set  up  his  pennies  at  Bearwood. 

liPenbard.  [mod. Welsh  penbardd,  f.  fen 
head  +  bardd  BABD  j*.l  (The  older  W.  form  was 
pennbeirdd,  '  chief  of  the  bards ',  applied  to  Talie- 
sin  in  KtMwch  and  Olwen,  Mabinogion  (Rhys  and 
Evans)  107.)]  A  head  or  chief  bard. 

1770  Ann.  Reg.  n.  144  He  becomes  a  Penbardd  or  Pen- 
cerdd,  chief  of  the  faculty  he  was  candidate  in.  1848  LYTTON 
Harold  \i\.  v,  Still  the  penbard  bent  over  his  bruised  harp. 

Pe  n-case.  [f.  PEN  sb;±  +  CASE  sb?\  A  case 
or  receptacle  for  a  pen  or  pens.  (Cf.  PENNER!.) 

1599  MINSHEU  n,  A  penner  or  pencase,  vide  Caxa  de 
escrivanias.  a  1805  A.  CARLYLE  AtitMog.  96  He  made  me 
a  present  of  a  pen-case  of  his  own  turning. 

tb.  By  extension,  A  case  or  receptacle  generally. 
Obs.  rare~l. 

i66»  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonts  Oriat.  no  But  exhala- 
tions, which  in  the  account  of  the  Schooles,  are  the  daily 
matter  of  Windes,  Mists,  Comets,  Mineralls,  Rockie  Stones, 
saltness  of  the  Sea,  Earth-quakes,  and  of  all  Meteors,  seeing 
they  have  no  pen-case  or  receptacle  in  nature  {frig,  cum 
pennarium  in  natura  non  habeant],  nor  matter  sufficient  for 
sogreat  daily  things,.,  are  wondrous  dreams. 

Fence  (pens),  collective  plural  of  PENNY,  q.  v. 
for  forms  and  simple  senses.  Used  also  in  a  few 
compounds,  *&pencc^ollection,-dealing,  etc. ;  pence- 
encumbered,  -paying  adjs. ;  t  pence-lack,  lack  of 
pence,  want  of  money;  pence-table,  an  arith- 
metical table  indicating  the  number  of  shillings  or 
pounds  equivalent  to  given  numbers  of  pence 

"393  LANOL.  P.  PI.  C.  XXII.  378  Somme  borw  pans-delynge 
[R  xix.  374  penycs  delyngej.  1399  —  Rich.  RedeUs  in. 
142  For  bey.  .makeb  be  peple  ftor  pens  lac  in  pointe  ffor  to 
wepe.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  43/1  Entertainments  got  up  for 
the  relief  of  pence-encumbered  pockets.  1861  DICKENS  Gt. 
Expect,  ix,  [He]  put  me  through  my  pence-table  from 
'  twelve  pence  make  one  shilling  '.  1894  Westm.  Go*.  1 1  Sept 
2/1  Their  painful  pence-collection  likened  itself  in  my  mind 
to  O'ConnclI's  repeal-rent.  1899  Athenaeum  21  Oct.  548/1 
Two  insular  and  pence-paying  realms. 

Penceful,  obs.  form  of  PENSIKCL. 
Pencel,  pensel,  -il  (pe-nsel).  Now  only 
/fist,  or  arch.  Forms :  3  (7,  9  arch.)  pensile,  4 
pensal,  -cele,  -cell,  4-6  pencel,  -celle,  -selle, 
4-7  -sell,  5  -salle,  6  -syll ;  Sc.  pin-,  pynsal ;  6 
(9  Hist.)  pensall,  6-7  (9  arch.)  pencil,  penael, 
•ail,  7  -oill,  Sc.  pinsell.  [a.  AF.  pencel  (Du 
Cange),  reduced  from  penoncel,  PENNONCBL,  dim. 
of  penon,  PENNON.  Intermediate  forms  are  seen 
in  the  OF.  dial,  pannecel,  pannechel,  paignichel, 
pengneceal,  penecheal,  penc/ical  (Godef.),  also  in 
med.L,  pennucellus,  penicellus,  pencellus  (Du 
Cange),  indicating  a  phonetic  series  penoncel, 
penocel,  pene-  or  penicel,  pencel.  The  spelling  pensil 
found  in  some  writers  suggests  a  fancied  connexion 
with  pensile  from  L.  pendere,  pcnsum  to  hang.] 

A  small  pennon  or  streamer. 

c  1275  LAY.  27183  pe  king  heom  sette  vp  on  an  hulle  mid 
mony  pensiles  (£1205  mid  feole  here-markcn}.  13..  A". 
A  Us.  2688  Armed  alle  in  gyse  of  Fraunce,  With  fair  pencel 
and  styf  launce.  4-1330  R.  BRI/NNE  ChroH.  (1810)  169  In 
Philip  nauie  of  France  a  pencclle  bei  put  cute,  His  armcs 
on  a  lance  ouer  alle  be  schip  aboute.  1375  BARHOCR  Bruce 
XI.  193  Pensalis  to  the  vynd  vaffand.  c  1400  Laud  Troy 
Bk.  14391  With  many  a  louely  fair  Dense]  Off  gold,  of  Inde, 
of  fair  sandel.  1513  DOUGLAS  s&neis  III.  vi.  4  The  south 
wyndis  blast  Our  piggeis  and  our  pinsalis  wavit  fast,  a  1548 
HALL  Chroa.,  Hen.  Vltl  i  b,  The  chariot  was  garnished 


FENCELESS. 

with  banners  and  Pencelles  of  tharmes  of  his  dominions. 
a  1575  Diurn.  Occitrr,  (Bann.  Cl.)  158  Ane  pensall  quhairin 
wes  contenit  ane  reid  lyoun.  1592  WYRLEY  Armorie,  Ld. 
Chandos  33  Banners,  pensils,  stremers,  waning  bright.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  111.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  122/2  Six^speares  or 
pikes,  garnished  with  penoncells  or  pencills  disvelopped. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  xiv.  xxvii,  Pensils  and  pennons 
wide  were  flung.  1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  38  With  pensiles 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  1864  GREENSHIELDS  Ann.  Lesma- 
hagow  80  Agreeing  to  serve  under  his  pensall  or  banner, 
t  b.  transf.  A  knight  carrying  a  pennon.  06s. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxvii.  339  All  the  Com- 

panyons,  to  the  nombre  of  xii.  hundred  pensels,  And_they 

were  right  hardy  and  valyant  knightes.     lUtU  ccclxi.  586 

The  names  of  the  baners  and  pensels  that  were  with  the  erle. 

f  c.  A  lady's  token  worn  or  carried  by  a  knight. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1043  She  made  hym  were  a 
pencel  of  here  sleue.  c  1400  Raivland  ty  0. 1073  For  }>*  lufe 
of  his  leman  fayre  of  face  A  glofe  to  his  pensalle  he  hase. 
1470-85  MALORY  A rthur  x.  xlvii.  488  This  damoysel..sent 
to  hym  a  pensel,  and  prayd  hym  to  fyghte  with  sire  Corsabryn 
for  her  loue. 

Pencel,  -ell,  obs.  forms  of  PENCIL. 

Fenceless  (pe*ns,les),  a.  [f.  PENCE  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  pence,  or  of  money. 

1638  BRATHWAIT  Bamabees  Jrnl.  in.  G  ij,  Ancient  Stam- 
ford ..  Where  are  pencelesse  purses  many.  1848  I.YTTON 
Harold  iv.  vii,  My  father's  son  stands  landless  and  penceless. 

Pencey,  variant  of  PENSY  <z.,  pensive. 

Penoli(e(  Sc.  form  of  PAUNCH  ;  obs.  f.  PINCH. 

II  Penchant  (panjan).  [F.  penchant,  sb.  use 
of  pr.  pple.  of  pencker  to  slope,  incline  =  Pr. 
pengart  penjar :— L.  type  *pendieare  from  pendcre 
to  hang.]  A  (strong  or  habitual)  inclination ;  a 
favourable  bias,  bent,  liking. 

1672  DRVDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  v.  i,  I  have  so  great  a  tendre 
for  your  person,  and  such  a  penchant  to  do  you  service. 
1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  11.  n,  He  has  a  strange  penchant 
to  grow  fond  of  me.  175*  FRANKLIN  Let*  Wks.  1887  II.  259, 
I  own  I  have  too  strong  a  penchant  to  the  building  of 
hypotheses.  1824  Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  215 
She  had  a  penchant  for  brown,  and  to  brown  I  had  a  re- 
pugnance. 1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  iv.  iv,  The  others  showed 
a  most  decided  penchant  for  the  ancient  Greek  music. 

Penohed,  obs.  form  of  PINCHED. 

Penchute  (pe-n,J«t).  rare~°.  [f.  PEN  sbl  3 
•f  CHUTE.]  =  PENTBOUGH. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1657/1  Penchute,  a  trough  con- 
ducting the  water  from  the  race  to  the  water-wheel. 

Pencif,  Penciful :  see  PENSIVE,  PENSIFUL. 

Pencil  (pe'nsil),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  pensel,  5-6 
pencel,  pinselle,  6  pencille,  -ile,  pensyle, 
pincel,  pynsil,  -ell,  pinicill,  6-7  pensil,  -ill, 
-ell,  pencill,  -ell,  7  pensal,  -ile,  7-  pencil,  Sc. 
pincel.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pincel  (i3thc.  in  Littre"), 
mod.F.  pineeau  —  Pr.  pinzelj  Sp.  pincel:— pop.L, 
*penicellumy  for  cl.  L.  penicilluni  paint-bntsh , 
pencil,  dim.  of  pcniculus  brush,  dim.  of  penis  tail.] 
I.  1.  An  artist's  paint-brush  of  cameVs  hair,  fitch, 
sable,  or  other  fine  hair,  gathered  into  a  quill ;  esp. 
one  of  small  and  fine  make,  suitable  for  delicate 
work.  Now  arch,  f  Formerly  also  applied  to  a 
large  brush,  e.  g.  for  spreading  varnish,  etc.  over 
a  surface  (obs.}. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  v.  157  Taak  rubryk  poured  in  sum 
litel  shelle,  And  therwithal  the  baak  of  euery  bee  A  pensel 
louche  as  they  drynke  at  the  welle,  And  note  hem  after 
whiderward  they  fle.  c  1440  Promp^Tarv.  391/2  Pencel, 
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paynters  pensell,  dypped  in  the  redde  bloude  of  Christe, 
marke  cure  selfe  on  euerye  syde.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  it. 
88  The  leues  [of  the  Pine  tree]  grow  in  tuftes  together,  not 
vnlyke  vnto-.som  great  pinselles  that  paynters  vse.  1591 
R.  FITCH  in  HaklnyfsVoy.  (1599)  II.  i.  263  All  theChineans, 
laponians,  and  Cauchin  Chineans  do  write  right  downwards, 
and  they  do  write  with  a  fine  pensill  made  of  dogs  or  cats 
haire.  1605  PLAT  Delightesfor  /.orf/Vjxxxvili,  Laye.  .some 
gumme..with  a  pensill  upon  your  past[e],  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  535  Plaisterers  Pencils,  wherewithal 
they  rub  wals.  167*  SALMON  Polygraph,  in.  i.  165  Pensils 
are  of  all  bignesses,  from  a  pin  to  the  bigness  of  a  finger, 
called  by  several  names,  as  Ducks  quill  fitched  and  pointed . . 
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pencils.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  L  (1828)  IV.  542  With 
a  camel's  hair  pencil  take  them  out  of  the  water.  1842 
TENNYSON  Gardener's  Dau.  26.  1855  GULLICK  &  TIMES 
Paint.  295  The  smaller  kinds  of  brushes  are  still  sometimes 
lermed  'pencils  ' ;  but  the  use  of  the  word  '  pencil '  instead 
of  '  brush '  as  distinctive  of  and  peculiar  to  water-colour 
painting,  has  become  obsolete. 

b.  As  the  instrument  of  art  in  painting,  put  for 
the  painter's  art,  skill,  or  style ;  and  transferred 
to  word-painting  or  descriptive  skill.  Cf.  BRUSH 
sb.*  a  b. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  JCttf.'s  T.  1190  With  soutil  pencel  [v.  rr. 
pensel,  -ell]  was  depeynted  this  storie.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn. 
ci,  Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix'd ;  Beauty  no 
pencil.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  ix.  534  He  and  none 
before  him  brought  the  pencill  into  a  glorious  name  nnd 
especiall  credit,  a  1649  I)RUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks. 
(1711)  i  Of  my  rude  pensil  look  not  for  such  art.  1752  GRAY 
Bentlfyt  Bentley..bids  the  pencil  answerto  the  lyre.  1797 
GODWIN  Enquirer  i.  vi.  41  The  rich  and  solemn  pencil  of 
Tacitus.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  xvi.  274  The 
grandeur  . .  of  the  views.  ,beggar[s]  both  the  pencil  and  the 
pen.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  vii.  §  31  His  descriptions 
are  vivid . . ;  his  characters  are  drawn  with  a  strong  pencil. 
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C.  fig. 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Cuaaa's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  156  b,  By 
the  pensill  of  your  judgement  to  draw  foorth  those  parts 
out  of  euerie  of  those  customes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  ill.  i. 
237  They  were  besmear 'd  and  ouer-staind  With  slaughters 
pencill.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  iv.  6  Apelles  did 
never  paint  a  Man  better  than  I  did  set  forth  my  Master 
by  the  pensil  of  my  Eloquence.  1755  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy 
in.  i,  This  pencil  take,  .whose  colours  clear  Richly  paint  the 
vernal  year.  1837  DISRAELI  Vttuiict  III.  iv,  Tinted  by  the 
golden  pencil  of  autumn. 

2.  An  instrument  for  marking,  drawing,  or  writing, 
formed  of  some  solid  substance  which  leaves  a 
coloured  mark  upon  a  surface  over  which  it  is 
drawn;  formed  of  such  materialsas  black-lead,  white 
or  coloured  chalk,  charcoal,  soft  slate,  aniline,  etc., 
and  having  a  tapering  point  for  its  application  to 
the  surface ;  spec,  a  thin  cylinder  or  strip  of  such 
substance  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  soft  wood,  or 
in  a  metal  case  with  a  tapering  end;  usually, 
when  not  otherwise  expressed,  applied  to  one  of 
black-lead  (plumbago  or  graphite)  so  prepared. 
(Now  the  prevailing  sense.) 

In  fencil,  in  pencilled  writing  (cf.  in  ink).  Knight  of  the 
pencil,  one  whose  business  is  done  with  a  pencil ;  in  racing 
slang,  a  bookmaker. 

1611  HRINSLEY  Lnd.  Lit.  v.  47  Note  them  with  a  pensil  of 
black  lead.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.,  Ess.  Words  Met.  s.  v,. 
Black  Lead.,  of  late.,  is  curiously  formed  into  cases  of  Deal 
or  Cedar,  and  so  sold  as  dry  Pencils.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4404/3  Lost...  a  Pocket-Book..,  with  a  Silver  Clasp,  and 
Wooden  Pencil,  tip'd  with  Silver  at  both  ends.  1700  Hull 
Advertiser  23  Mar.  2/3  Velvet  Writing  Paper,  and  Metallic 
Pencils.  1841  ABDY  Water  Cure  (1843)  52  He  gave  me  his 
card,  with  a  few  words  in  pencil,  for  Priessnitz.  1880  Print. 
Trades  jrnl.  xxxi.  24  Conrade  Gesner . .  in  1565,  says  that 
people  had  pencils  for  writing  consisting  of  a  wooden  handle 
with  a  piece  of  lead.  1885  Punch  7  Mar.  109/1  The  Knights 
of  the  Pencil,  Sir,  hold  that  backers,  like  pike,  are  more 
ravenous  in  keen  weather.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Metallic  pencil, 
a  pencil  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin.  lead,  and  bismuth.  The 
paper  to  be  written  on  with  it  is  prepared  with  bone-ash. 

b.  In  Scotl.  and  north  of  Engl.  spec.  =  Slate- 
pencil.     Hence,  a  fine  clay-slate  or  other  laminated 
shale,  of  which  slate-pencils  are  made. 

1878  Borings  I.  264  (E.  D.  D.).  1894  Northumold.  Class., 
Pencil,  shale,  or  '  plate  '  of  a  somewhat  compact  nature,  used 
for  coarse  slate  pencils. 

c.  A  kind  of  crayon   or  pencil-like  stick   of 
colouring  matter,  for  tinting  the  eye-brows,  eye- 
lashes, or  lips,  for  theatrical  or  cosmetic  purposes 
(eyebrow-pencil,  lip  pencil,  etc.). 

II.  3.  A  small  tuft  of  hairs,  bristles,  feathers, 
or  the  like,  springing  from  or  close  to  a  point 
on  a  surface.  Now  only  in  Nat.  Hist. 

1590  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i,  Sir,  you  with  the 
pencil  on  your  chin.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796) 
IV,  267  Pileus  bright  bay,  set  with  dark  triangular  pencils 
of  hair.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  224  Campanulaceae. .. 
Anthers  naked  or  tipped  with  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

4.  Optics.  A  set  of  rays  converging  to  or  diverging 
from  a  single  point,  or  such  number  of  them  as  may 
fall  upon  any  surface  or  be  considered  collectively. 

1673  GREGORY  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  253 
Pencils  of  the  same  angles  are  more  truly  reflected  by  a  con- 
cave than  refracted  by  a  lens.  1703  C.  PURSHALL  Mech. 
Macrocosm  255  'Tis  possible  for  any.. Pencil  of  Rays  to  be 
so  Refracted  by  a  Concave  Glass,  that ..  they  shall  proceed 
from  it  in  Parallel  Lines.  £1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  I.  05 
Pencil,  the  appearance  of  electric  light  issuing  from  the 
point  of  a  body  electrified  positively.  1837  GORING  & 
PRITCHARD  Microfr.  180  The  extreme  or  marginal  rays  of 
the  pencil  will  undergo  greater  refraction  than  those . .  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  1879  RUTLEY  Study 
Rocks  ix.  80  A  convergent  pencil  of  polarised  light. 

b.  Optic  fencil,  the  rays  that  pass  from  any 
point  through  the  crystalline  lens,  and  are  again 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  thus  forming  a 
double  cone  with  the  crystalline  as  common  base. 

1704  J.  NORRIS  Ideal  World  ll.  vii.  360  Called  the  optick 
pencil,  as  being  the  instrument  whereby  the  pictures  or 
images  of  things  are  delineated  to  the  eye.  1717-41  in 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Of  tic.  1786  W.  HERSCHEL  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXVI.  500  Tnat  Indistinctness  of  Vision  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  smallness  of  the  Optic  Pencil.  1819 
in  Pantologia. 

5.  Geom.  The  figure  formed  by  a  set  of  straight 
lines  meeting  in  a  point.     Also  extended  to  a  set 
of  curves  of  a   given   order,  passing   through  a 
number  of  points   corresponding  to  such  order; 
and  to  a  set  of  planes  or  curved  surfaces  passing 
through  one  line  or  curve. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI 1 .  402/1  A  pencil  of  lines  is  a  number 
of  lines  which  meet  in  one  point.  1859  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math. 
Papers  II.  577  A  system  of  points  in  a  line  is  said  to  be 
a  range,  and  a  system  of  lines  through  a  point  is  said  to  be 
a  pencil.  1865  Ibid.  V.  484  (.title)  On  the  intersections  of  a 
pencil  of  four  lines  by  a  pencil  of  two  lines.  1890  Cent.  Diet. 
s.  v,,  Axial  pencil, ,.\\x  figure  formed  by  a  number  of  planes 
passing  through  a  given  line,  which  is  called  the  basis  or 
axis  of  the  axial  pencil. 

6.  Applied   to   objects   resembling   a   pencil   in 
shape,   a.  (More  fully  pencil  diamond.')  A  glazier's 
diamond ;   =  DIAMOND  sb.  4.  rare. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  475/1  The  pencil  diamond  used 
by  glaziers  to  cut  glass  with  is  a  small  fractured  piece  of 
diamond , .  of  a  trapezoidal  shape,  weighing  about  the  6oth 
part  of  a  carat,  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle.  ..Two  pencil 
diamonds  are  now  in  use, the  old  and  the  newer  patent  pencil. 


PENCIL. 

b.  A  belemnite.  rare. 

1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  fy  Min.,  Pencil,  a  name  given  to 
the  belemnite. 

c.  A  small  medicated  bougie. 
1890  in  WEBSTER. 

III.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  pencil-brush,  -clasp, 
f  -daubing ;  '  made  or  written  with  a  pencil ',  as 
pencil-drawing,  -line,  -mark,  -note,  -sketch ;  objec- 
tive and  obj.  gen.,  as  pencil-maker,  -scrubber, 
-seller,  -sharpening;  pencil-selling  adj.  ;  instru- 
mental, as  pencil-mark  sb.  and  vb.,  pencil-written 
adj. ;  similative,  etc.,  as  pencil-formed,  -like, 
-shaped  adjs. 

1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  67  To  apply  it  with 
a  *pencil-brush  to  the  gums.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
* Pencil-clasp,  a  device  to  hold  a  pencil  to  the  lappel  or 
breast  of  the  coat.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i. 
4/1  The  whole  of  the  "pencil-construction  should  be  most 
accurately  made  in  the  finest  faint  lines  with  a  hard  pencil. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototnia  491  No  such  harsh  Noise,  as 
hobling  Musick,  or  such  an  offensive  Sight  as  *Pencill- 
dawbing.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  57  Stigmata., 
papulose  or  'pencil-formed.  1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex., 
* 'Pencil-like  [or]  styloid  processes.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN 
EUm.  Biol.  (1877)  33  The  outgrowth  of  pencil-like  bunches  of 
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the  page.  1858  W.  CORY  Lett,  i,  Jrnls.  (1897)  71  Such  books 
as  he  must  buy  to  pencil-mark  for  future  reference.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  305,  I  got  a  'pencil  note,  with 
my  letter  of  introduction,  .delivered.  1774  FOOTE  Cozeners 
i.  Wks.  1799 II.  152  That  'pencil-selling,  mongrel  Manasses  ! 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  310  Appendages  to 
the  keel  (generally)  2  "pencil-shaped  substances,  with  3 
divisions,  fixed  towards  the  end  of  the  keel.  1901  Harper's 
Maf.Cll. 798/1, 1  think  he  considered  my  "pencil-sharpening 
a  greater  accomplishment.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev. 
Cables  viii.  (1852)  91  The  "pencil-sketches  that  pass  from 
hand  to  hand,  behind  the  original's  back. 

b.  Special  Comb.  :  pencil-blue,  a  particular 
shade  of  blue  obtained  from  indigo,  formerly  used 
in  calico-printing,  for  painting  in  parts  of  a  design; 
pencil  cedar,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
juniper,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  the  casing 
of  lead-pencils ;  pencil-compass,  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, one  leg  of  which  bears  a  pencil  ;  pencil 
diamond:  see  sense  6  a;  pencil  fever:  see  quot. 
1873 ;  pencil  flower,  a  name  for  the  genus  Stylo- 
santhes  of  leguminous  plants  (Treas.  Sot.  1866); 
pencil-lead  (see  LEAD  si.1  3),  black-lead  or 
graphite  as  used  for  making  pencils;  a  slender 
stick  of  this  for  fitting  into  a  metallic  pencil-case 
or  an  ever-pointed  pencil;  f  pencil  man,  a  man 
of  the  '  pencil '  or  brush,  an  artist ;  pencil-piece, 
a  piece  of  pencil-lead  of  proper  length  for  making 
a  pencil ;  pencil-sharpener,  an  instrument  for 
sharpening  a  black-lead  or  slate  pencil  by  pushing 
or  rotating  it  against  a  cutting  edge ;  pencil-stone, 
the  mineral  PYROPHTLLITE  ;  pencil-tree,  the 
groundsel-tree  (Bacc&aris  halimifolia) ;  pencil- 
vase,  a  vase  in  which  the  pencils  or  brushes,  used 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  for  writing,  stand  up- 
right ;  pencil- wood,  the  wood  of  the  pencil  cedar. 

1860  O'NEILL  Calico  Printing  337  "Pencil  Blue,  .receives 
its  name  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied  to  the 
cloth,  viz.,  by  means  of  afibrous  matter  like  an  artist's  pencil. . . 
Pencil  blue  consists  of  indigo  in  the  deoxidised  and  dissolved 
state,  i8»J  Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  318  The  'pencil,  a  juniper 
cedar,  is  scarce  here !  it  grows  much  like  the  fir-tree  in  every 
respect.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  642/1  Juniperus  bermudiatia, 
Pencil  Cedar ;  J.  virginiana.  Red  Cedar.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  197/2  The  trees  [of  Ladak]  are  the  pencil  cedar 
(Jtiniperus  excelsa),  the  poplar  and  willow  [etc.].  1875 
KKIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1659/2  "Pencil-compass,  one  having  a 
pencil-end  at  one  leg ;  or  a  compass  to  which  an  ordinary 
pencil  may  be  attached.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  * Pencil-fever,  a 
supposititious  disease  among  racehorses  . .  sets  in  when, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  '  marketeers ',  a  horse  can  no  longer 
be  kept  at  a  short  price  in  the  lists,  through  his  actual  con- 
dition being  discovered,  and  when  every  layer  of  odds  is 
anxious  to  write  his  name  down.  1883  B'hain  Weekly  Post 
18  Aug.  8/5  Among  the  latest  victims  of 'pencil'  fever  is 
Elzevir,  who  has  been  doing  so  badly  of  late  that  the  horse- 
watchers  advise  their  clients  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1658/2  The  "pencil-leads 
as  sold  by  stationers  and  jewelers  for  pencil-cases  and  ever- 
point  pencils  are  little  cylinders  made  of  graphite  and  clay 
kneaded  with  water  until  it  assumes  the  consistency  of 
putty.  1389  LODGE  Scillaes  Metani.  etc.  (Hunter.  Cl.)  33 
The  "pencile  man  that  with  a  careles  hand  Hath  shaddowed 
Venus.  1710  SHAFTESB.  Cliaract.,Adv.  to  Author  i.  §  3  As 
in  our  real  portraitures,  particularly  those  at  full  length, 
where  the  poor  pencil-man  is  put  to  a  thousand  shifts,  whilst 
he  strives  to  dress  us  in  affected  habits,  such  as  we  nevei 
wore.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  g^  The  ends  of  the  "pencil- 
pieces  become  dry  first,  and  by  their  contraction  in  volume 
get  loose  in  the  grooves.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1659/2 
"  Pencil-sharpener,  a  device  against  which  a  lead  or  a  slate 
pencil  is  drawn  or  rotated  in  order  to  sharpen  the  point. 
1886  Casseirs  Encycl.  Diet.,  *  Pencil-stone.  1896  CHESTER 
Diet.  Names  Min.,  Pencil-stone,  a  popular  name  for  pyro- 
phyllite,  because  slatepencils  are  made  from  it.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.,  *  Pencil-tree.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pencil-tree,.. so 
named  from  the  long  brush  of  pappus  borne  by  the  fruiting 
head.  1859  DICKINSON  Song  Sol.  i.  17  (E.D.  D.)  T"  mam 
timmers  of  our  house  is  "pencil  wood. 

Hence  (tionce-wds.)  Fe'ncillous  a.,  of  the  form 
of  a  pencil ;  Fe'ncllly  a.,  like  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  pencil  or  pencilling ;  f  Pe'ncilry,  pencil-work. 
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1610  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  World  Tint  at  Tennis  345,  I 
[Time]  cannot  set  impression  on  their  [women's]  cheeks'. . 
But  'tis  wjp'd  off  with  gloss  and  pencilry.  1839  BAILEY 
f'atiit  xviii.  (1848)  174  Oh  !  gaze  on  her  ringlets  of  raven- 
black  hair,  And  her  delicate  eyebrow's  soft  penally  line. 
1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaux'  Midivif.  70  The  litlle  vessels. .  sub- 
divide into  very  delicate  ramuscules,  assuming  a  pencillous 
arrangement. 

Pencil  (pe'nsll),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  paint  with  a  '  pencil '  or  brush  (obs. 
or  arch.) ;  now,  usually,  to  colour,  tint,  or  mark 
with  or  as  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  Also^j; 

c  1531  in  E.  Law  Hampton  Crt.  Pal.  I.  364  Redd  ocker 
for  pensellyne  of  the  new  tennys  play.  1641  MILTON  Ch. 
Gout.  H.  Pref,  Time  enough  to  pencill  it  over  with  all  the 
curious  touches  of  art.  1854  J.  S.C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855) 

1.  xxxviii.  586  The  sun.  .pencils  with  beauty  the  violet  and 
the  rose.     1863  SIR  J.  B.  BURKE  Yiciu.  Fam.  Ser.  in.  290 
Trial  and  hardship  had  pencilled  their  features  with  the 
lines  of  care.    1901  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  242 
The  editor  continued  blue-pencilling  other  pages. 

b.  To  depict  or  represent  with  the  pencil  or 
brush;  ^transf.  to  depict  or  paint  in  words  (obs.}; 
also  (in  later  use),  to  outline,  sketch,  or  delineate, 
in  pencil.  Also  Jiff. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  l.  631  Lanthony.  .the  situa- 
tion of  which  Abbay  Giraldus  Canibrensis ..  shall  pensile  it 
°u<  un',°  X?u  for  mec-  Ifal  T-  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Coularfs 
Wise  Vicillard<$  Horace  in  his  art  of  Poetrie  doth  pensill 
and  picture  out  an  old  man  in  this  manner.  1631  WEEVER 
A*f;  ?""•  Mo"-  372  These  words  thereupon  being  most 
artificially  pensild.  1644  [H.  PARKER]  yus  Pop.  49  The 
Scripture  pensils  the  great  Monarchies  under  the  lineaments 
of  Lions.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I  •  78  Some . .  very 
learnedly  insist  that  the  image  penciled  on  the  backside  of 
our  eye  is  the  object  we  behold.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE 
Marit.  Sum.  74  Ihen  sketch  the  Curvature  between  C  and 
B,  and  pencil  it.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Ext.  xv,  Shaded 
towers  and  sunlit  pyramids  of  ice  penciled  their  fantastic 
outlines  against  the  sky.  1873  E'  S'o"  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  i.  3/2  Drawings  are  first  pencilled  and  then  inked. 

2.  To  write  or  jot  down  with  a  pencil. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  25,  I  have  . 
pencilled,  for  your  use,  an  abstract.  1815  COLERIDGE  Aids 
Aefl.  (1848)  I.  124  lhe  first  marginal  note  I  had  pencilled 
on  Leighton's  pages.  1861  WILSON  &  GEIKIE  Mem  E 
Forbes  xn.  427  He  would . .  pencil  down  in  verse  the  ideas  as 

thev  rn<("  in  hie  mind 
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they  rose  in  his  mind. 
b.  To  enter  (a  horse's  name)  in  a  betting  book. 
1871  '  M.  LEGRAND  '  Cambr.  Freshm.  35  '  Well,  Ihen,  I've 
been  told  of  an  outsider',  mentioning  an  animal  whose 
name  he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  pencilling. 
a.  intr.  To  form  into  pencils  (of  light). 
a .1774  GOLDSM.  Sum.  Ext.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  293  Every 
visible  point,  .may  be  considered  as  a  candle  sending  forth 
its  ray,  which  splits  and  pencils  out  into  several  other  rays 
before  it  arrives  at  the  eye. 

4.  trans.   To  treat  or  'paint'  (a  wound,  etc.) 
•with  something  applied  with  a  fine  brush. 

1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  268  Penciling  the 
wound  with  lunar  caustic.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.Clin 
Med.  xxvi.  331  Pencilled  over  with  Plenk's  liniment.  1876 
ft  %  ",""  2""'"'"'*  Cycl.  Med.  IV.  So  The  Application  of 
Fluids  [to  the  Larynx]  (a)  Pencilling. 
Pencil,  variant  of  PENCEL. 
Pencil-case  (pe-nsil,Ws).  A  holder  for  the 
reception  of  a  pencil  or  pencil-lead  (or  of  a  similar 
slender  stick  of  prepared  aniline,  etc.),  usually  of 
metal,  and  sometimes  highly  ornamented;  also, 
a  case  of  wood,  leather,  etc.,  for  keeping  pencils 
of  any  kind  in. 

155*  HULOET,  Pensyle  case,  graphiarium.    1711  J.  JAMES 

tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  84  This  Tracing-Staff,  ..'tis  the 

very  Pcncil-Case  of  him  that  traces  Things  upon  the  Ground 

1717-41    CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Port^raion,  a  pencil-case    an 

istrument  serving  to  inclose  a  pencil,  and  occasionally  also 

ed  as  a  handle  for  holding  it.    It  is  usually  four  or  five 

inches  long,  and  contrived  so  as  the  pencil  may  be  slid  up 

and  down  it  by  means  of  a  spring  and  button.     1869  WINSOR 

jX|  NEWTON  List  of  Water  Colours,  etc.  58  Round  Pend" 

U,ses.    Hat  leather  Pencil  Cases,  etc.     1879  Print.  Trades 

rni.  xxix.  35  A  large  and  massive  gold  pencil-case    a 

masterpiece  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

Pencilled,  -iled  (pe-nsild),  ///.  a.    [f.  PENCIL 

«'.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

.?'   M  Hav'nS  or  furnished  with  a  pencil. 

— l  Chrisfs^  T.  (1613)  163  In  a  third  place  is 


r,«       ~  •»,«•  • 

there  a  grosse-pencild  Painter. 

II.  2.  Painted  with  a  '  pencil '  or  fine  brush  • 
depicted  with  or  as  with  a  '  pencil ' ;  now,  usually 
drawn  or  sketched  '  in  pencil '. 


S-  LtKr; .'«?  So  Lvcrece  set  a  worke,  sad  tales 


I.  J  .  .  _  1 7      "V"     *«-"•«'«     .-"-UH.I11U1IM     II)      UlL'U 

riii'1    7^  COWPER    /•«*    i.    4,7    Satisfied    with    only 
ell  d  scenes.     ,807  CRABBE  Par.  Keg.  ,„.  349  Her  china 
closet . .  For  woman's  wonder  held  her  pencilled  ware. 
J.  Marked  with  or  as  with  a  pencil ;  delicately 
irked    or   streaked    with   thin    concentric   lines 
(instead  of  masses)  of  colour  or  shading. 

likft'w  T  ?"'•  *  ^  IV'  '•  ™  Sma"  Pensild  e>'e  browes, 
brow  "fi,?  |0nOUj  ;.al°b°wes-  I8'9  LVTTON  Dinned  ii,  His 
£*/.£?  T  n  l?hlly  Pendlcd-  '875  W.  HOUGHTON  i*. 
willed  &  ^  W"lgS  '°f  lhe  inscc"  m  ohe"  delicately 
Cal  i,  '^°  C'"!'"y  J'«e-  5 -/2  The  remainder  of  the 
Kck  if  B  f*"0'1"1.  or  mark=d  transversely,  with  narrow 
btack  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  of  the  feather. 

•a.  Written  with  a  pencil. 

on7SeMwRaSin^CUTl'1/^'-  UM^  !-  Thc  P«n<:ill«J  lines 
I  Vx»  ?'"scot  m" J1"  =ye.  1875  HUXLKV  in  Life  (1900) 
I.  xxx.  448  A  pencilled  request  that  I  would  call  on  him. 


5.  Having  or  formed  into  pencils  of  rays;  radiate. 
1853  KANE  Crinnclt  Exp.  xxxiii.  (1856)  287  Its  penciled 
rays  could  be  seen  reaching  nearly  to  the  horizon. 

0.  tool,  and  Bot.  Tufted  ;  brushy  ;  penicillate. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Litr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  304  The 
various  rich-coloured  stripes  .  .  of  a  fine  tulip,  should 
..terminate  in  fine  broken  points,  elegantly  feathered  or 
pencilled. 

Pe'nciller,  -iler.    [f.  PENCIL  v.  +  -EK".] 

1.  One  who  pencils  ;   a  draughtsman,  a  writer  ; 
spec,  in  Calico-printing,  an  artist  who  painted  in 
part  of  the  design,  before  the  introduction  of  blocks. 

52*;  Yo«N°  Tourlrel.  II.  36  Eighteen  bleachmen  .  .  Six 
pencillers.  1836  LANDOR  Ptrie.  *  Asp.  Epil.,  No  penciller  of 
similar  compositions.  1883  Ross  Busby  *  Hi  Neighbour. 
hoodiv.  104  A  good  deal  of  the  colouring  was  done  by  the 
hands  of  '  pencillers  ',  as  they  were  called 

2.  a.  Racing  slang.    A  bookmaker's  clerk. 

1879  Daily  News  24  Oct.  2/1  Ten  races  were  set  for 
decision,  .  .  business  was  brisk  among  the  pencillers.  1887  SI. 
James  Gaz.  2  June,  When  the  favourite  won,  the  accused 
and  his  clerk,  or  '  penciller  ',  promptly  changed  their  clothes 
and  decamped. 

b.  A  reporter,  rare. 

1897  Chicago  Advance  22  July  m/i  Your  penciller  ..  has 
tarried  a  day  to  gather  these  scattered  hints  of  a  meeting. 

Pe-ncilling,  -iling,  vU,  sb.    [See  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  PENCIL  in  various  senses; 
esp.  fine  colouring  or  drawing;  also  trans/,  the 
fine  tinting  or  marking  of  natural  objects  resem- 
bling that  executed  by  a  pencil. 

1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  389  A  harsh  way  of  penciling. 
1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xii.  06  Whether  they  are 
made  by  the  pencilings  of  art  or  nature.  1831  N.  P.  WILLIS 
Poem  at  Brown  University  178  Beneath  The  spreading 
trees,  fine  pencillings  of  light  Stay.  1861  BERESF.  HOPE 
hn^.Cathedr.  i9MC.  54  Delicate  pencilling  replaced  strong 
horizontal  lines.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Kocks  83  The 
linear  foldings  or  pencilling  of  frequent  occurrence  in  gneiss. 

4.  concr.  A  drawing  or  sketch  with  a  pencil  ; 
a  jotting  or  note,  made  in  pencil  ;  Jig.  a  literary 
sketch  or  portrait. 

1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  I.  331  He  used  to  sit  and 
fill  his  copybook  with  pencillings  of  flowers.  1886  RUSKIN 
Prxtenta  I.  iv.  124  Two  little  pencillings  from  Canterbury 
south  porch  and  central  tower.  1886  SYMONDS  Keuaiss.  It. 
(I*9*i,.V-  v"'-  24  Ariosto's  bright  and  many-coloured 
pencillings,  were  ..  distinguished  by.,  firmness  of  drawing 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.  1659/1  To  draw  a  line  of  while 
paint  along  a  mortar-joint  in  a  brick  wall,  to  render  the 
joint  more  conspicuous  and  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the 
bricks.  This  is  termed  penciling. 

Pe-ncilling,  ///.  a.  [f.  PENCIL  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  pencils,  or  nses  a  pencil. 

1887  Daily  Tel.  1  2  Mar.  5/2  A  registration  fee  .  .  is  extracted 
from  every  member  of  the  pencilling  fraternitv  1  =  book- 
makers]. 

Pencion,  -oyon,  obs.  forms  of  PENSION. 

t  Pe-n-clerk.   Obs.     [f.  PEN  st.*  +  CLERK.] 

A  'clerk'  whose  scholarship  extended  merely  to 
the  use  of  the  pen  (as  distinguished  from  clerk  = 
clergyman  or  scholar)  ;  a  clerk,  a  secretary  ;  also 
fig.  In  quot.  1575,  a  us«r  of  the  pen,  writer. 

£1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)246  pei  wolen  not  presente  a 
cleric  able  of  kunnynge.  .but  a  kechen  clerk  as  a  penne 
clerk.  1560  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Aggeus  (1562)  181  If  he  be 
but  a  pen-clarke.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  56  Az  bad  a 
penclark  az  I  am.  1601  R.  T.  5  Godlie  Serm.  175  The  holy 
prophets  and  Apostles,  the  penclearkes  and  secretaries  of 
the  spirit  of  God.  1634  W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Ealzac's  Lett. 
(voL  I)  239  None  could  therein  any  way  compare  with  our 
Practitioners  and  Pen-clarkes. 

Pencraft  (pe-n,kraft).  rare.  [f.  PEN  sb.1  + 
CRAFT  jA]  The  craft  or  art  of  the  pen;  the 
occupation  of,  or  skill  in,  writing;  the  business 
of  a  writer,  writing,  penmanship,  authorship. 

i6op  HOLLAND  Livy  ix.  xlvi.  349  The  same  yeare,  C. 
r  lavius.  .sware  an  oth,  that  he  would  no  longer  be  a  notarie 
and  use  pencraft.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  iv,  I  would 
not  give  a  groat  for  that  man's  knowledge  in  pen-craft.  1831 
SCOTT  Ct.  Kolit.  Introd.,  To  think  that  I  merit  not  the  empty 
lame  alone,  but  also  the  more  substantial  rewards  of  suc- 
cessful pencraft.  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard  Fox  255  But 
by  good  pencraft  was  the  story  Told. 

Pencyfe.Penoyfull.obs.fT.PENSivE.PENSiFUL. 

t  Fend,  s/>.1  Sc.  Obs.    [Derived,  in  some  way, 

from  K.  pendre  or  L.  pendere  to  hang  :  cf.  PAND.] 

1.  =  PENDANT  sb.  a. 

1488  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treos.  Scot.  I.  82  Item,  a  brasselat  of 
:  gold  with  hede  and  pendes  of  gold.  1507  ibid.  III.  263 
Item,  for  j  pair  of  silver  bukkilles  with  pendes  gilt  for  the 
Kmgis  schone.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xu.  xiv.  132  On  Turnus 
schuldir,  lo!  The  fey  gjrdill  hie  set  dyd  appeyr,  With 
stuthis  knaw  and  pendeis  schynand  cleyr.  a  1568  '  Wald 
mygudLaJye  that  I  Ini/'  47  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunler. 
CI.)  658  Hir  belt  suld  be  of  bowsumnes,  .  .  Baith  heid  and 
pendes  with  hartlines,  Inemmellit  weill  with  all. 

2.  A  hanging  ;  a  valance  of  a  bed  ;   =  PAND. 
1578  in  Hunter  Biggar  f.  Ho.  Fleming  xxvi.  (1862)  332 

Ane  pend  of  purpour  weluot  pasmentit  w'  siluer. 

Pend,  s6*  Sc.  Also  9  pen(n.  [f.  F.  pendre 
or  'L.pendire  to  hang.]  An  arch;  an  arched  or 
vaulted  roof  or  canopy  ;  the  vaulted  ground-floor 
of  a  'peel'  or  bastel-house;  an  archway;  an  arched 
or  covered-in  passage  or  entry. 

1533.  BELLENDEN  Lny  \.  viii.  (S.  T.  S.)  50  He  ordanit  twa 
preislis  to  be  caryit  in  ane  chariot,  maid  in  manor  of  ane 
pend  abonc  bare  hede  [citrrn  an*ato\.  1535  STEWAKT 


PEND. 

Cron  S»/.(RolWII.44i  On  Forth  thair  we*  ane  brir  of 
tre,  But  pend  or  piller,  vpone  trestis  hie.    a  1568  Ucklnuft 
Vrcme  18  in  BanncUyne  Poem,  (Hunter.  CL)  289,  I  tuke 
»nd  kest  mv  self  rycht  with  ane  mychtie  bend  Outlhruch 

f  «  «,0|'t  «^rC"  "?fh'  'he  J*nd-  '6l6  Ak'rdeen  R,gr. 
(1848)  II.  338  Iwa  pilleris  and  thrie  bowis,  fynelie  wrocht 
with  chapture  heidis  at  the  beginning  of  the  symmeris 
of  the  pendls.  1^5  PERSON  Vfrittia  ,.  33  Mahomet  his 
Chest  of  Iron.,  doth  hang  miraculously  unsupported  of 
any  thing,  because  either  the  pend  or  some  verticall  stone 
of  the  Vault  .  is  of  Loadstone,  a  1670  SPALDINO  Trmb. 
Chat.  1  (Spaldmg  CI.)  I.  313  At  the  waslend  of  the  pend, 
?U«7Sr0°  "!e.S!7tc  sleP'"  stands-  '770  Br.  FORBES  7rni. 
(1S9  ff7  i°\?  d  '°  '5C  north  wa"  5lood  lhe  building  now 
called  the  Collefre, . .  the  Pend  still  entire.  1893  STEVKNSOX 
Catnona  i,  We  took  shelter  under  a  pend  at  the  head  of  a 
close  or  alley.  1893  CROCKETT  StiMt  Minister  199  A  low 
pend  or  vaulted  passage. 

b.  The  vault  of  heaven. 

^  ?'£  -G;  *JA,5KEN2'K  Religions  Sloe  t.  (1685)  2  The 
stately  fabnck  of  Heavens  arched  Pend.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  i,tor>n'd  (1827)  43  Throu'  Aurora's  gildet  gate  .. 
And  up  the  pend,  at  furious  rale. 

c.  An  arched  conduit ;  '  a  covered  sewer,  small 
conduit ;  also,  the  entrance  to,  or  the  grating  over, 
a  conduit  or  sewer'  (Jamieson  1880). 

1814  MACTACGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Penn,  a  sewer.  1834 
MRS.  MAXWMJ.  Let.  5  Apr.  in  Life  J.  C.  Maxwell  ii.  '; 
The  water  gets  from  the  pond  through  the  wall  and  a  pend 
or  small  bridge. 

d.  altnb.     Pond  close,  an  arched  passage. 
1535  Aberdeen  Regr.  XV.  (Jam.),  Fyw  scoir  of  pendstanis 

&  vj  scoir  xv.  laidls  of  wall  stanis.  1880  JAMIESON,  Pen. 
mouth,  the  entrance  of  a  pend  or  covered  gateway 

t  Pend,  ^.3  Obs.  rare.  [app.  £  PEND  v.a  3.] 
Leaning,  inclination,  tendency,  impetus. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  t,  Seb.  65  But  we  are  at  no  such 
pend,  as  we  should  be  fain  to  fly  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Ibid.  119  A  pend  or  earnest  strift  frontwards,  which 
we  call  sprmgsomness. 

Pend,  sb.±  Obs.  or  dial.  [Variant  of  PEN  rf.l : 
cf.  PEND  z/.2]  fl.  -  PEN  sbl  \.  Obs. 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  120  b,  The  facion  or  lykenesse 
•  •ol  a  pende,  wherein  to  kepe  other  beastes. 

2.  dial.  Pressure;  pinch,  straits. 

1813  .E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  272  'There's  the  pend'- 
the  point  of  pressure.  1879  in  Arc/t.  VIII.  172  (E.  D.  D.) 
He  helps  me  in  a  pend. 

tPend,  sb.&  Sc.  obs.  variant  of  PEN  sb? 
tPend,  f.1  Obs.   Also  4  pent.  Pa.  t.  pended ; 
also  5  pent.     [Aphetic  f.  apend,  APPEND  z>.l,  OF 
apendre.]     intr.  To  belong,  pertain  lo. 

c  1310  Sir  Tristr.  1000  A  word  ]Ju  pended  to  pride  Tristrem 
J>o  spac  he.  Ibid.  1383  Allc  bing.  .pat  pende  to  marchandis. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1270  [Thai]  pyled  Alle  be  appare- 
ment  bat  pented  to  be  kyrke.  » (11400  Morte  Arth.  1612 
O  payne  and  o  perelle  that  pendes  there-too.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  xxii.  100  Herode..coud  fynd  with  nokyns  gyn 
JS  othyng  herapon  that  pent  to  any  syn. 
Pend,  f.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [An  extended  form 
of  PEN  v.l :  cf.  PEND  rf.*  and  PENT  ppl.a.]  To 
pen  or  shut  in  ;  to  confine,  to  limit.  Often  pend  up. 
c  1400  Plowman's  T.  650  Wei  worse  they  woll  him  tere, 
And  in  prison  woll  hem  [1561  him]  pend.  i  1450  Castle 
Pcrsev.  1247  My  prowd  pouer  schal  I  not  pende,  tyl  I  be 
putte  in  peynys  pyt.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Af«ph.  120  Suche 
frowarde  creatures  as  many  women  arc  ought  rather  to  bee 
pended  up  in  a  caige  of  iron.  Ibid.  297  b>  Antipater  [was] 
..chaced  into  Lamia.  .&  there  pended  up.  1571  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xxi.  12  God  wil  pend  them  up  in  some  corner. 

b.  dial.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  PEND  jiM  3. 
01815  FORBY  y<x.  E.  Anglia,  Pend,  v.     i.  To  press  or 
pinch.     Commonly  said  of  apparel  which  does  not  fit. 

Pend,  z».3    [app.  a.  F. pcnd-rc:—\&\s  \..pend-fre 
for pendere  to  hang.     But  in  some  cases  aphetic  f. 
apend,  APPEND  z/.*,  or  short  for  depend\ 
1 1.  trans.  To  hang ;  to  append.  Obs. 
1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xliil  40  Thair  seilis  ar  to  pendit. 
i«6o  BONDE  Sent.  Reg.  112  The  Cynical  Puritan  would 
hang  him. .the  Independent  would  pende  him  if  he  did  not 
solely  depend  on  him  as  on  God  almighty. 
2.  intr.  To  hang;  to  depend.     O..fig.  (now  dial.) 
iSS*  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  «,  f.  xxxix.  19  So  that  woorship- 
fulnes:  and  honestnes,  Do  pende  ech  on  other.     1641  H. 
MORE  Song  Soul  III.  L  xv,  But  if  we  grant,. .  that  the  souli 
energie  Tends  not  on  this  base  corse.     1839  BAILEY  Festus 
xx.  (1848)  256  Principles  and  doctrines  pending  not  Upon 
the  action  of  the  poem  here.     1859  HUGHES  Scour.  White 
Horsevm,  'Pend  upon  it,  a  good-bred  girl  like  Lu  wouldn't 
stand  it. 

b.  literal,  (literary  affectation.) 
1801  MRS.  RADCUFFE  Gasttm  de  Blondnille  Posth.  Wks. 
1826  II.  149  To  that  great  tower,  still  called  of  Oesar, 
which  was  the  keep ;  on  it  pended  the  prison-turret  of  the 
merchant.    1857  B  .NESS  TAUTPHOEUS  Quits  I.  vii.  100  A 


bunch  of  ponderous  seals  pending  over  Bis  portly  paunch. 

3.  To  hang  over,  impend,  incline,  lean.  Obs.  exc. 
dial.  Cf.  PEND  s6.3 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  4  Selv.  121  It  asks  some  time  to 
heave  or  pend  in,  before  it  actually  starts,  a  1815  FORBY 
I'oc.  E.  Anglia.  Pend,  f...To  incline  or  lean.  '  The  wall 
pends  this  way. 

Fend,  v*  Sc.  Also  J  pen.  [prob.  f.  PE.VI> 
sb.z  (though  evidenced  somewhat  earlier).]  trans. 
To  arch,  arch  over,  vault.  Hence  Pe-nded///.  a., 
arched ;  Pe  nding  vl*l.  sb.,  an  arching. 

1491  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  i8t  Item,  to  the 
massonis  of  the  Palis. .for  the  pendin  of  thre  vouiis.  1497 
Ibid.  I.  342  Item, ..gimn  lo  Wat  Merlioune,  for  his  task  of 
Dunbar,  that  is  lhe  pending  of  the  hall,  bigging  of  Haimis 
tourc  [etc.].  1499-1500  Durham  A(i.  AV/.5  'Surtees!  656 
Pro  le  pendyng  ud  slaynum  mulendini.  a  1684  LAW  Mem. 


PENDACE. 

(1818)  216  Major  Learmont . . was  taken. .in  a  vault  which 
he  diged  under  ground,  and  penned  for  his  hiding.  ^1823 
HOGG  Tales  (1866)  209  Ane  could  hae  gaen  cure  it  like  a 
pendit  brigg.  1823  W.  TENNANT  Cdl.  Beaton,  iv.  iii.  113 
A  gousty  lump  o1  black  pended  stanewark. 

Pend,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  PEN  v. 

t  Pendace.  Sc.  06s.  Also  6  -ase,  -ass.  [A 
deriv.  of  F.  pend-re  or  L.  pend-ere  to  hang :  cf. 
OF.  pendace  hanging  pap.]  =  PENDANT  2. 

1502  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  II.  348  In  pairt  of  pay- 
ment for  hedis  and  pendases  for  harnessingis. . .  xxviij  s.  1511 
Ibid.  IV.  196  For  the  haill  harnesing  ungilt  [of  the  king's 
mule]  in  bukkillis,  pendasis,  junctuns,  naillis  and  uthens 
necessaris  thairto, . . lij  li.  xij  d.  1539  A bcrdeen  Kantatf 
I.  rsg  Quhar  thou  tynt  the  pendace  of  thi  belt  in  the  hie 
pubhct  gett, 

Fendale,  obs.  form  of  PENDLE  st.2 

Pendall,  in  Her.:  see  SPINDLE-CROSS. 

Pendant,  -ent  (pe-ndant,  -ent),  sb.  Forms : 
4-6  pendauute,  (4-5  -aunt,  5  -awnt),  4-5  peu- 
dande,  (4  -aundo,  5-6  -and,  6  -on),  5  pennaunt, 
7  -ant,  5-  pendant,  -ent.  [a.  F.  pendant  (i  3th  c. 
in  Littr^),  sb.  use  of  pr.  pple.  of  pendre  to  hang.] 
I.  =  F.  pendant  =  pente,  slope. 

t 1.  Slope,  declivity,  inclination  (of  a  hill,  etc.). 
Obs.  (So  in  OF.)  Cf.  HANGING,  HANQ  sb. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  109  pe  water,  bat  falleb 

.•*•»         ,    ..•&.... .   ^ — £3L£ . — j  .erusaiem, 


.  .  . 

oddes,  standing  in  the  pendant  or  hanging  of 
fco  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  Cornw.  (1728)  98  The 
eth  nere  the  nauigable  Tamar,  on  the  bendinge 


XCVIll. 

foul  and 

deep  and  de'rk.    1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxxiii."  123  Lowe 
moyst  wooddes,  standin 
hilles.    cifco 
towne  seateth 

or  pendent  of  a  hill.    1641  HEYLIN  Help  to  Hist.  (1671)  358. 
II.  Something  that  hangs  or  is  suspended. 

2.  A  loose  hanging  part  of  anything,  usually  of 
an  ornamental  character,  as  a  knob,  bead,  tassel, 
etc.  ;  now,  chiefly,  an  ornament  of  some  precious 
metal  or  stone,  attached  to  a  bracelet,  necklace, 
etc.  ;  rarely,  an  ornamental  fringe. 

13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  168  pe  pendauntes  of  his  payttrure. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  7  As  persones  in  pellure  with 
pendauntes  of  syluer.  c  1400  Melayne  994  He  tuke  b* 
pendande  in  his  hande.  14.  .  Nont.  in  Wr.-\Viilcker  735/10 
(Nomina  Vestitnentorum)  Hoc  pendulum,  a  pendand.  ISSS 
EDEN  Decades  70  Hanginges  made  of  gossampine  silke  .  . 
hauing  golden  belfesandsucheotherspanglesandpendauntes 
as  the  Italians  caule  Sonaglios.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist,  Indies  v.  xxix.  419  A  litter  well  furnished 
with  curtins  and  pendants  of  diverse  fashions.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  HI.  li.  in.  iii.  (1651)  473  Why  do  they..  deck 
themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains  [etc.]? 
1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  242  Rebekah  was  pre- 
sented.. with  this  forehead-pendant  asapledg.  1876  Pi..  \NXHK 
Cycl.  Costume,  Pendants,  .  .  the  ornaments  appended  to 
necklaces.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  £Hv.  Worship  52  Stoles 
and  Maniples,  all  with  pendants  of  gold  and  gems. 

fb.  spec.  The  end  of  a  knight's  belt  or  lady's 
girdle  which  remained  hanging  down  after  passing 
through  the  buckle,  and  was  usually  fashioned  as 
an  ornament.  Obs. 

13..  Gaiv.  cj-  Gr.  Knt.  2038  Bot  wered  not  bis  ilk  wyje  for 
wele  bis  gordel,  For  pryde  of  be  pendauntez,  ba?  polyst  bay 
were.  1420  E.  E.  Wilts  (i$fo)  45  A  gurdill  of  blake  sylke.., 
with  a  gode  bokyll  &  a  pendaunt,  &  in  be  same  pendaunt 
an  ymage  of  seynt  Christofre.  1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
16  To  John  Hert  my  gyrdyll  with  a  bokyll  and  pendaunth 
of  silutr,  Grace  tnt  gotterne  wretyn  ther  in.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  239  The  buckles  and  pendentes  were  all 
of  fyne  golde.  1577  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  H.  (1659)  24  She  hath 
a  girdle  of  beaten  gold  slackly  buckled  unto  her  with  a 
pendant  of  gold  down  to  the  ground. 

c.  spec.  The  pendant  part  of  an  ear-ring,  an  ear- 
drop.    (Common  in  lythc.) 

1555  EDEN  Decades  161  The  men  and  the  women  haue 
pendauntes  of  gold  and  precious  stones  hanginge  at  their 
eares.  1564  A.  JENKINSON  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.  (1598)  I.  346 
His  earerings  had  pendants  of  golde,  a  handfull  long.  1589 
NASHE  Returne  of  Pasquill  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  138  By  Gods 
helpe,  I  will  hang  such  a  payre  of  pendents  at  both  your 
eares.  111657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  232  Hang  a  poedck 
pendant  in  her  ear.  1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2340/2  His 
Eldest  Daughter  not  delivering  her  Pendants  quickly  they 
cut  off  her  Ears  with  them.  1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  in.  284 
Their  ears  grac'd  with  pendants.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav. 
I.  56  A  plump  Flanders  lass,  with  long  gold  pendants  in  her 
ears.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  501  So-called 
ear  -pendants,  .were  also  attached  to  the  ear  .rings. 

d.  Transferred  applications. 

£•1586  M.  ROYDON  Ettgit  Astrophel  \,  The  garnisht  tree 
no  pendant  stird.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlew.  (1641) 
295  The  poynt  or  pendent  of  her  feather  wags  out  of  a  due 
posture.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1767)  I.  128  Not  a  Blade 
of  Grass,  not  a  single  Leaf,  but  wears  the  watery  Pendants. 
1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  n.  iii.  (1876)  78  Man,  ordinarily 
a  pendant  to  events,  only  half  attached. 

f3.  A  natural  hanging  part.   Obs. 
t  a.  //.  =  TESTES.  Obs.     (So  in  OF.) 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  55  He  schar  al  awai  ful  rathe  His 
members  and  his  penndanz  bathe.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  15  They  gird  themselues  with  a  piece  of  raw  leather, 
and  fasten  a  square  peece  like  the  backe  of  a  Gloue,  to  it, 
which  almost  hangs  so  low  as  their  pendants.  1638  FORD 
Fancies  i.  ii,  Twit  me  with  the  decrements  of  my  pendants? 
Though  I  am  made  a  gelding  [etc.]. 
t  b.  Bot.  An  anther.  Obs. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  51  The  chives  which  grow  out 
of  red  Pinks,  and  which  are  tipped  with  red  Pendents,  be- 
smeared  over  with  a  small  Mealy  Powder.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Pendants,  among  florists,  a  kind  of  seeds,  growing  on 
stamina,  or  chives.  1790  BAILEY,  Pendants  (in  Koiany)  are 
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the  male  Part  of  a  Flower  called  Apices^  placed  on  the  Top 
of  those  Threads  which  are  termed  by  Botanists  Stamina* 

4.  Applied  to  mechanical  constructions. 
•J"  a.  A  plumb-line.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  392/1  Pendawnt,  of  wrytys  crafte,  or 
masunry,j>*r«*£Vw/«.  1530  PALSGR.  253/1  Pendant  for  car- 
penters,  niucau. 

•^  b.  A  pendulum.  Obs. 

1644  DKMTjflb&AM&rfab  74  Galileo.. sayth  that  to  make 
the  same  pendant  goe  twice  as  fast  as  it  did, ..  you  must 
[etc.].  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  253  Like  weighty  Pendants 
once  violently  swayed  beyond  the  perpendicular  line  and 
poyse,  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  recover  the  point  of 
fixation  and  consistency. 

C.  A  hanging  chandelier  or  gaselier. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pendant^  a  hanging  burner 
for  gas.  1903  Daily  Chron.  20  Jan.  8/1  An  escape  of  gas 
from  a  sliding  pendant  in  the  room. 

•\  d.  A  pendent  escutcheon,  a  hanging  shield. 

1629  DEKKER  Londons  Tempe  Wks.  1873  IV.  125  On  the 
four  angles^  or  corners  over  the  termes,  are  placed  four 
pendants  with  armes  in  them.  Ibid.  127  At  the  four  angles 
of  it,  four  pendants  play  with  the  wind.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  1 1, 
Pendants  (with  Heralds} ^  pendant  escutcheons. 

6.  Arch*  a.  In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
styles :  A  knop  or  other  terminal  (often  richly 
carved)  together  with  the  stem  suspending  it, 
hanging  from  -a  vault  or  from  the  framing  of  an 
open  timber  roof.  b.  In  Carpentryt  A  similar 
object,  usually  less  ornate,  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
newel  at  the  angle  of  a  staircase  when  this  projects 
below  the  string.  C.  A  carved  (chiefly  in  bas- 
relief)  or  pictorial  representation  of  fruit,  flowers, 
etc.,  in  a  hanging  position,  as  an  ornamental  or 
decorative  feature. 

1321  Ely  Sacrist  Roll  in  Willis  A  rchit.  N'omencl.  (1844)  45 
In  cariagio  et  excisione  petr'  empt'.  apud  Swaffham  quae 
vocatur  pendaunt.  1427-8  7/vV/.,  Un  arche  d'alabastre  . . 
avec  pendants  et  knottes.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 
III.  1315/2  In  the  top  of  this  house  was  wrought  ..upon 
Canuas,  works  of  iuie  and  hollie  with  pendents  made  of 
wicker  rods.  1610  in  Swayne  Sarum  Chvrchw.  Ace.  (1896) 
171  Turninge  of  Banisters  and  pendantesj  8s.  1662  GERBIER 
Princ,  6  Pendants,  Garlands,. .and  an  infinite  number  of 
Ornaments,  which  are  put  on  the  Frize.  1838  PARKER  Gloss. 
Archit.  (ed.  a).  Pendant^  Pendent^  a  sculptured  ornament 
hanging  from  a  Gothic  roof,  either  of  stone  or  wood  ;  chiefly 
used  in  the  latest,  or  Perpendicular  style.  1842-76  GWILT 
Archtt.  Gloss.  s.v.,  The  pendent  was  also  used  very  fre- 
quently to  timber-framed  roofs,  as  in  that  of  Crosby  Hal), 
which  has  a  series  of  pendents  along  the  centre  of  it.  1859 
PARKER  Dom.  Archit.  III.  iii.  59  Pendants  are  more  com- 
monly used  in  the  roofs  of  halls  than  in  those  of  churches. 
1868  Chambers'  Encyl.  IX.  76/2  Staircases . .  had  usually 
massive  oak  balusters  . .  and  were  ornamented  with  carved 
panels,  pendants,  &c. 

6.  Arch.  In  open  timber  roofs:   a.  A  wooden 
post  placed  against  the  wall,  usually  resting  on  a 
corbel,  its  upper  end  secured  to  the  hammer-beam 
or  to  the  lower  end  of  the  principal  rafter ;  also 
called  pendant-post,     b.  A  spandrel  formed  by  the 
side-post,  the  curved  brace,  and  the  tie-beam  or 
the   hammer-beam.      C.  In  stone-work:   A  shaft 
worked  on  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  supporting  the 
ribs  of  a  vault  or  an  arch  or  the  pendant-post  of 
an  open  timber  roof,  and  resting  on  a  corbel  or 
terminating  in  a  decorated  boss. 

[1350:  see  pendant-post  in  14.]  145*  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  282  Principal  Bemys  with  braces  and 
pendaunttes.  ..Item,  atte  euery  end  of  the  pendaunt  shalbe 
a  angell.  1579  Ibid.  310  Pendons  to  the  principals,  eche  of 
vj  foote  longe.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  6  It  was  a  bridge 
ybuilt  in  goodly  wize  With  curious  Corbes  and  pendants 
graven  faire.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pendent^  Supporter  of  Stone 
in  Building.  1875  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  4),  Pendant 
This  name  was  also  formerly  used  for  the  spandrels  very 
frequently  found  in  Gothic  roofs  under  the  ends  of  the  tie- 
beams,  which  are  sustained  at  the  bottom  by  corbels^or  other 
supports  projecting  from  the  walls.  In  this  position  it  is 
usually  called  a  Pentiant-post.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Archit.  II.  226  These  columns  being  converted  into  pen- 
dants,  the  structural  arches  supply  the  support  demanded. 

7.  Naut.  (Rigging pendant?)  A  short  rope  hang- 
ing from  the  head  of  a  (main  or  fore)  mast,  yard- 
arm,  or  clew  of  a  sail,  and  having  at  its  lower  end 
a  block  or  a  thimble  spliced  to  an  eye  for  receiving 
the  hooks  of  the  fore  and  main  tackles.     Also  a 
similar  device  used  in  other  parts  of  a  ship.    Also 
called  PENNANT. 

Often  with  qualification,  defining  position  or  purpose,  as 
brace-,  fish-)  reef-tackfe'i  stay -tackle-,  yard-tackie-t  rudder- 
Pendant. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  W/ (i8g&)  36  Double  pendaunts.. 
viij,  Single  pendaunts  ,.  viij.  Ibid.  37  Pendaunts  with 
double  poleis  [=  pullies]..ij.  Ibid,t  Brasse  pendaunts  for 
the  mayne  yerdes  ..ij.  1495  Ibid.  255-6.  1497  Ibid.  327 
Pendantes  for  Bower  takles.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram,  v.  20  A  Pendant  is  a  short  rope  made  fast  at  one  end 
to  the  head  of  the  Mast  or  the  Yards  arme,  hauing  at  the 
other  end  a  blocke  with  a  shiuer  to  reeue  some  running  rope 
In.  17*3  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6129/3  Eleven  Inch  Cable  laid 
Pendant.  1776  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Pentient,pantoire, 
is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope,  fixed  under  the  shrouds,  upon 
the  head  of  the  main-mast  and  fore-mast,  from  which  it 
depends  as  low  as  the  cat-bar  pings,  having  an  eye  in  the 
lower  end  which  is  armed  with  an  iron  thimble..  .There  are 
.  .many  other  pendents,  .which  are  generally  single  or  double 
ropes,  to  whose  lower  extremities  is  attached  a  block,  or 
tackle.  £1825  CHOYCE  Log  Jack  Tar  (1891)  4  We.. secured 
it  [the  rudder]  to  the  stern  post  by  means  of  pendants  and 
tackles.  1862  Catal.  Internat.  Exhib.  II.  XH.  5  The 


PENDANT. 

pendants,  .are  unwound  evenly  as  the  boat  descends  into 
the  water. 

b.  Irish  pendant  (jocular),  any  rope  yarn,  reef- 
point,  gasket,  etc.,  hanging  loose. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxii.  (1854)  124  There  was  no 
rust,  no  dirt,  no  rigging  hanging  slack,  no  fag  ends  of  ropes 
and  '  Irish  pendants  *  aloft. 

f  8.  Used  by  confusion  for  PENNON.  06s. 

1552  HULOET,  Banners,  pendauntes,  or  Slanders,  splayed 
in  battayle,  signa.  infesta.  1632  SHERWOOD,  A  Penon  (or 
Pendant)  in  a  ship,  or  on  the  top  of  a  horsemans  staffe.  1644 
EVELYN  Diary  20  Oct.,  Over  wnich  hang  divers  banners  and 
pendants,  witn  other  trophies  taken  by  them  from  the  Turkes. 
b.  A  pennon-shaped  wind-vane.  [mod.F./e#oK.] 

1860  Merc,  Marine  Mag.  VII.  25  A  .  .  roof  .  .  surmounted 
by  an  iron  weather  pendant. 

9.  Naut.  A  tapering  flag,  very  long  in  the  fly 
and  short  in  the  hoist  ;  spec,  that  flown  at  the 
mast-head  of  a  vessel  in  commission,  unless  dis- 
tinguished by  a  flag  or  broad  pendant  (see  b)  . 

The  flying  of  the  pendant  at  half-mast  denotes  the  death  of 
the  captain,  its  absence  that  the  vessel  is  out  of  commission. 

[In  this  sense  presumably  a  corruption  of  PENNON  (q.  v.); 
perhaps  by  assimilation  to  sense  7  above  ;  but  pendant 
has  been  in  official  use  from  the  earliest  date  to  which  the 
name  has  as  yet  been  traced,  though  the  accepted  pronuncia- 
tion \s  pennant,  which  has  also  been  the  most  common  non- 
official  spelling  since  c  1690.] 

1485  Nav.  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  40  Gittons  of  Say; 
Standardes  of  Say  ;..Stremers  of  Say;  Pendauntes  of  Say 
for  the  Crane  lyne.  1495  Ibid.  260  Banersof  say.  .Gyttornes 
of  say..  Pendantes  of  say  with  Rede  Crosses  and  Roses. 
Ibid.  273.  1588  Survey  of  the^  'Ark  Royar  in  Defeat  of 
Armada  II.  246  Streamers  xiiii;  Pendants  xvi;..Flaggs 
of  St.  George  iii.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Gallardetes, 
streamers  or  pendents  in  ships.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  48/2  Pendant  or  Streamers,  are  those  colours, 
which  are  hung  out  on  the  yard  Armes,  or  from  the  head  of 
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the  masts.,  to  beautifie  the  ship.  viitLond.  Gaz.  No.  5051/3 
The  Contractors  for  furnishing  Her  Majesty's  Navy  with 
Colours  (as  Ensigns,  Jacks,  Pendants  and  Fanes).  1711  E. 
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COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  4,  1  will  hoist  a  Pendant  at  my  Mizen. 
Peak.  1797  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  346,  1  hoisted 
my  Pendant  on  the  Irresistible.  1815  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE 
Nov.  Fame  59  Our  warlike  Pendant,  master  of  the  seas. 
1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI.  268  With  vigorous  stroke  of  oar  and 
pendant  flying  fair. 

fig.  1687  Advise  to  Test  holders  ix.  in  Third  Coll.  Poems 
(1689)  21/2  Herbert,  whose  fall  a  greater  blow  did  feel,  From 
topmast  pendant  to  the  lower  Keel.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact., 
Moralists  ll.  iv,  Consider  where  we  are;  and  in  what  a  uni- 
verse !..when  instead  of  seeing  to  the  highest  pendants,  we 
see  only  some  lower  deck,  and  are.  .confin'd  even  to  the  hold 
and  meanest  station  of  the  vessel. 

b.  Broad  pendant:  a  short  swallow-tailed  pen- 
dant  flown  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  com- 
modore's ship  in  a  squadron. 

1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5485/3  The  Swedish  Fleet  with  two 
Flags  and  seven  broad  Pendants.  1743  BULKELEY&  CUMMINS 
Voy.  S.  Seas  2  The  Commodore  hoisted  his  broad  Pendant, 
and  was  saluted  by  every  Ship  in  the  Squadron.  1813 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  XI.  244.  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  hoisting  a  broad  pendant.  1882 
Navy  List  July  451  Table  Money  is..  payable  only  while 
Flag  or  Broad  Pendant  is  flying  within  the  limits  of  Station. 

c.  A  ship-of-war  with  pendant  flying. 

1802  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  1.  480  There  were..  101  sail  of 
pendants. 

1  10.  Her.  =  LAMKEAU.  Obs.  rare. 

1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  ill.  isr  It  [a  label]  is  a  kind 
of  fillet,  .  .  it  is  the  difference  of  the  elder  brother,  the  father 
being  alive,  it  is  drawne  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  pendants, 
not  commonly  above.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pendant.. 
a  term  applied  to  the  parts  hanging  down  from  the  label 

III.  11.  That  by  which  something  is  hnng  or 
suspended:  in  quot.  1580,  a  ring  or  the  like  for  a 
bunch  of  keys  ;  now  spec,  that  part  of  a  watch  by 
which  it  is  suspended,  consisting  of  the  pendant- 
shank  or  stem  and  the  pendant-ring  or  bow. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tang,  Pendant  lie  clefs,  a 
pendant  or  thing  that  hangeth.  i«n  COTGR.,  Pendant, 

anoi 

off.  1721  Ibid.  No.  6002/3  Yost..,  a  Gold  repeating  Watch, 
Name..  engraved  on  the  inner  Case  under  the  Pendant. 
1824  in  Spirit  Pvb.  Jrnls.  (1825)  50  John  Sheen  made  such 
a  desperate  tug  at  his  watch,  that  the  pendant  broke.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy  Clockm,  24  In  the  rack  with 
pendant  up  for  twelve  hours  it  [a  watch]  is  found  to  have 
lost  8  s.  .  .  With  pendan  t  down  for  twelve  hours  it  is  found  to 
have  lost  2  s. 

b.  Anything  suspended  or  hung  up:  in  quot. 
a  votive  offering,  rare. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  i.  m.  L  (1651)  225  jEsculapius.. 
his  temple  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  severall 
tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  donaries,  &c...as  at  this  day 
at  our  Lady  of  Loretta's. 

12.  A  thing,  esp.  a  picture,  forming  a  parallel, 
match,  or  companion  to  another  ;  a  match,  com- 
panion-piece. Also  said  of  a  person.  Often  pro- 
nounced as  French  (pandan). 

['  II  se  dit  de  deux  objets  d'.-irt  a  peu  pres  pareils,  et  destines 
a  figurer  ensemble  en  se  correspondant  '  (Littre).] 

1788  W.  EDEN  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860)  I.  78  It  [a  mere 
red  ribbon]  certainly  would  be  considered  as  a  pendant  or 
companion  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  blue  ribbon.  1809 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Des/>.  IV.  565,  1  think  the  chace  out 


St.  Barbara.  1876  GF.O.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ixii,  The  figure 
of  Mirah.. made  a  strange  pendant  to  this  shabby,  foreign- 
looking,  eager,  and  gesticulating  man. 


PENDANT. 

b.  An  additional  statement,  consideration,  etc. 
which  completes  or  complements  another ;  a  com- 
plement, counterpart. 

1841  MissScocwiCK  Lett.  Air.  I.  93  Mr.  B.  told  a  pendant 
to  this  pretty  story.  l86«  MERIV.U.K  Kom.  Einp.  Ixn.  (1865) 
VII.  401  The  narrative  of  the  historian  forms  a  fitting 
pendant  to  that  of  the  satirist.  1884  Standard  4  Mar.  5/2 
The  article  called  'Rich  Men's  Dwellings'  was  avowedly 
a  pendant  to  the  paper,  .of  Lord  Salisbury  on  '  Labourers 
and  Artisans'  Dwellings '. 

f!3.  //.  Pending  or  unsettled  matters;  'unpaid 
claims'  (Jam.).  Obs. 

1491  Ace.  Lit.  High  Treas.  Scot.  \.  206  Sowme  of  thir 
pendentis  ,vrxv  //.  yj s.  viij  if.  Of  the  cjuhilkis  the  comptarc 
sais  he  has  obligacionis  and  in  his  bukis. 

IV.  14.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pendant-ring, 
-shank  (see  sense  1 1)  ;  pendant-like,  -shaped  adjs. ; 
pendant-wise  adv.;  t  pendant-bearer,  pennon- 
bearer,  ensign  ;  pendant-bow,  the  ring  or  '  bow ' 
of  a  watch-stem  (Bow  sb.l  1 1) ;  pendant-fittings, 
hanging  fittings  for  electric  light ;  pendant-post 
Arch.  —  sense  6  a ;  pendant- tackle  :  see  quot.; 
pendant-winding  a.,  said  of  a  keyless  watch 
which  is  wound  by  rotating  the  pendant-shank  or 
stem ;  called  also  stem-winding. 

1551  HULOET,  "Pendant  bearer,  signifer.  1901  WATER- 
HOUSE  Conduit  Wiring  30  Using  "pendant-fittings  in  place 
of  ceiling  roses,  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  I.  183  In  Stars. .by  the  Seraphs  in  Mosaick  wrought, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,  Wav'd  'pendent-like. 
'359  My  Sacrist  Roll  in  Parker  Gloss.  Archit.  (1850)  346 
In  xii  lapidibus  pro  "pendaunt  postes  portandis. . .  In  viii 
magnis  arboribus  quercinis  pro  postes  pendaunts.  1850 
PARKER  Gloss.  Anhit.,  Pendentpost,  in  a  mediaeval  principal 
roof  truss,  U  a  short  post  placed  against  the  wall,  tne  lower 
end  rests  upon  a  corbel  or  capital,  the  upper  end  is  fixed  to 
the  tie-beam.  1875  [see  sense  6J.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI I . 
108/1  The  "pendant-shank  or  push-piece.  1895  Wcsim. 
Gat.  29  July  8/1  Four  large  "pendant-shaped  pearls  set  in 
diamond  cups.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  666/1 
*  Pendant  Tackle,.,  a  tackle  rigged  from  the  masthead 
pendant.  1875  Ibid.  1660/1  *  Pendant-winding  Watch. 
1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  14  How  be  it  the  myddle 
parte..onely  heldith  "pendand  wise  or  lokith  downwarde. 

Hence  Pe  ndanted  a.,  having  or  furnished  with 
pendants  ;  Pe  ndantingr  sb.,  pendants  collectively, 
or  as  a  kind  of  work. 

1664  EVELYN  Ace.  Archit.  in  Frearfs  Archit.  etc.  131 
The  Masonry  at  the  front  of  these  [Arches]  being  cut  by  a 
peculiar  slope  of  the  Stone  is  call'd  Pennanted,  till  it  come 
to  joyn  with  the  mensula.  1815  I.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <y 
Art  I.  163  A  regular  and  valuable  series,  from  the  plain 
Norman  round  arched  roof,  to  the  elaborate  pendanted  roof 
of  Henry  the  VII's  chapeL  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I. 
xxix.  §  4,  I  would  rather,  .have  a  plain  ridged  Gothic  vault, 
with  alt  its  rough  stones  visible. .than  all  the  fanning  and 
pendanting  and  foliation  that  ever  bewildered  Tudor  wight. 

Pendant!  a.  (prep.},  the  earlier  but  now  less 
usual  spelling  of  PENDENT  a. 
A.   =  PENDENT  a.,  q.  v. 

t  B.  qna&i-fref.  =  PENDING  prep.  [  =  F.  pen- 
dant.'} Obs.  rare. 

1643  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  ix.  §  598.  259  Issue  in  taile 
bringeth  a  Formedon  against  the  disconiinuee,  and  pendant 
the  suit  sheweth  the  deed  of  entail  [  -  - '  the  suit  being  pendant']. 

Fendaae,  -ass,  variants  of  PENDACE  Obs. 

||  Pendaul,  variant  of  PANDAL. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  20  A  magnificent  pendaul .  .to 
accommodate  10,000  people. 

Pendaunde,-aunt(e,-awnt,  obs.  ff.  PENDANT. 

Pendeoagon  (pende'kagffa).  rare.  [Short  for 
*pentedecagon,  f.  Gr.  vcWc  five  +  Sfxa  ten  +  -ywos 
-angled.]  A  plane  figure  having  fifteen  angles 
and  fifteen  sides :  =  QUINDECAGON. 
_  1695  ALINGHAM  Geont.  Epit.  95  It  is  also  necessary  to 
inscribe  a  pentagone  in  a  Circle,  as  also  a  pendecagone. 

Pendeoule,  -ekle,  obs.  forms  of  PENDICLE. 

Pendele,  obs.  form  of  PENDLE  sb? 

II  Fendeloque.  [F.  pendebque  (paiutelo-k), 
also  pcndeloche,  f.  pendeler  to  dangle.]  A  pendant, 
of  jewellery  or  the  like,  used  as  an  ornament. 

[1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ptndiloches  (Fr.)  jags,  danglings, 
or  things  that  hang  danglingly;  with  Jewellers  they  are  the 
lowest  part  of  Jewels,  which  hang  in  that  manner.]  1864 
CARI.VLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  viL  (1872)  VI.  214  Seven  pieces  of 
jewelry,  pendeloques,  &c.,  with  price  affixed. 

tPe-ndence.  Obs.  rare-*,  \Ct.O¥.pendance 
slope,  inclination  (Godef.),  It.  pendenza  'a  downe- 
hanging '  (Klorio) :  see  PENDENT  and  -ENCE.] 
Slant,  inclination ;  pitch  (as  of  a  roof). 

1614  WOTTON  Archil,  in  Rcliq.  (1651)  269  The  Italians  are 
very  precise  in  giving  the  Cover  a  graceful!  pendence  of 
sloapnesse. 

Pendency  (pe-ndensi).  Also  7  -ancie.  [f. 
PENDENT  :  see  -ENOY.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  pending  or 

continuing  undecided,  or  awaiting  settlement. 

1637  J.  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  43  They  would  not  serve  his 
turn  even  in  that  pendancie.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  79 
Nor  can  the  Appellant  alltdge  Pendency  of  Suit  before  the 
Judge  a  Quo.  1848  ARNOL  LU  .l/<m  Insur.  i.  iii.  (1866)  I. 
102  At  any  time  during  the  pendency  of  the  risk. 

2.  Pendent  position  ;   droopingness,  droop,  rare. 
1770  T.    WIUTHLY  Mad.    Gardening  142  Two   or   three 
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a  velvet  cap,  over  which  drooped  in  snowy  pendency,  an 

ostrich  feather. 

Pendent,  -ant  (pe-ndent,  -ant),  a.  (prfp.) 
[orig./<r«<&(»)w'i  a-  *•  pendant'.  see  PKNDANT  $A. 
About  1600,  this  began  to  be  written /£«<&«/,  after 
L.  pendetts,  -entew,  and  this  has  now  become  the 
more  frequent  spelling,  though  pendant  is  often 
used,  esp.  in  senses  associated  with  those  of  the  sb.] 

1.  Hanging ;  suspended  from  or  as  from  the 
point  of  attachment,  with  the  point  or  end  hanging 
downwards  ;  dependent.  Of  a  tree  :  having  down- 
hanging  branches.  Formerly  often  following  its 
sb.,  esp.  in  Heraldic  use. 

^  Letters  pendants  (so  OF.):  letters  having  seals  attached. 

c  141*  HOCCLEVE  Dt  Reg.  Princ.  423  Gownes  of  scarlet,  . . 
with  pendant  sleues  downe  On  (>e  grounde.  1481  CAXTON 
Godejffroy  cxiii.  171  He  sente  lettres  pendantes  ouerat  his 
londes.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Bj,  The  pendaunte  federis. 
1593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  220  A 
lolly  long  red  peake,, whereat  a  man  might  hang  a  lewell, 
it  was  so  sharpe  and  pendant.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv. 
vi.  42  Loose  en-roab'd,  With  Ribonds-pendant,  flaring  'bout 
her  head.  i6oa  —  Ham.  iv.  vii.  173  There  on  the  pendant 
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CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s,  v.  Barometer,  Pendant  Barometer  is 
a  machine  rather  pretty,  and  curious,  than  useful.  1807 
WORDSW.  Wh.  Doe  iv.  91  The  pendent  woodbine.  1858 
LYTTON  What  will  he  do  i.  v,  The  boat  gently  brushed 
aside  their  pendant  boughs. 

b.  Pendent  with,  hanging  with,  hung  with. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  viiL  (1856)  60  Their  tunnel-like 
rooft^ were  often  pendant  with  icicles. 

2.  Overhanging ;  jutting  or  leaning  over ;  also, 
descending  in  a  steep  slope ;  slanting ;   placed  or 
hanging  on  a  steep  slope. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  9244  With  swerdes  gode  that  were 
trenchaunt  Fau}t  thei  to-gedur  by  that  hil  pendaunt.  1515 
BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  C  vj  b/i  A  mountayne  ..  With 
pendant  cllffes  of  stones  harde  as  flent.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1008/3  The  whole  countrie  ..  is  pendent 
towards  the  south  and  west  parts.  1613-39  I*  JONES  in 
Leoni  tr.  Palladia's  At  chit.  (1742)  II.  51  The  top.,  is 
pendent,  to  throw  the  Rain-water  off.  1644  EVELYN  Diary 
22  Oct.,  Another  pendant  towre  like  that  at  Pisa.  1708  J. 
PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  109  On,,  that  cloud-piercing  hill  Plinlimmon, 
from  afar  the  traveller  kens  Astonisn'd,  how  the  goats  their 
shrubby  browze  Gnaw  pendant.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (,•&%]) 
40  By  the  pendent  mountain's  shade. 

b.  Jig.  Overhanging  ;  impending,   rare. 

1805  EUGENIA  DI  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  I.  28  The  clouds 
blackened,  the  tempest  was  pendant.  1877  TENNYSON 
Harold  ii.  ii,  Having  . .  lied  like  a  lad  That  dreads  the 
pendent  scourge. 

3.  Hanging  or  floating  unsupported  in  the  air  or 
in  space ;  supported  above  the  ground  on  arches, 
columns,  etc.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1600  Timon  iv.  iii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  67,  I  hearde  from 
Pseudocheus.  .that  the  moone  was  an  ilande  pendante  in 
the  air.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvi.  xii.  II.  578  The 
pendant  gallery  and  walking  place  at  Gntdos.  1603  SHAKS. 
M fas.  for  M.  in.  i.  126  To  be  imprison 'd  in  the  viewlesse 
windes  And  blowne  with  restlesse  violence  round  about  The 
pendant  world,  c  1790  IMISON  ScA,  Art  i.  247  An  inverted 
image  of  the  object  will,  .seem  to  hang  pendant  in  'he  air. 
1813  EUSTACE  Tour  Italy  (1815)  II.  15  Strabo  ..  represents 
it  as  a  pendent  garden  raised  on  lofty  arches  of  white  stone, 
planted  with  evergreen  shrubs. 

4.  Hanging  in  the  balance,  remaining  undecided 
or  unsettled,  pending. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple^  Lent  y,  Those  same  pendant 
profits,  which  the  spring  And  Easter  intimate.  1829  SOUTHEY 
in  Q.  Rev.  XLI.  412  Our  then  pendant  disputes  in  America. 
183*  —  Hist.  Penins.  War  III.  204  To  wait  the  effect  of  a 
treaty  then  pendent  with  Spain.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Ulpian 
ii.  §  a  So  long  as  the  condition  is  pendent  he  remains  a  slave 
of  the  heir's. 

6.  Gram.  Of  which  the  grammatical  construction 
is  left  incomplete. 

1849  W.  FITZGERALD  tr.  Whitaker's  Disput.  150  Though 
there  be  in  the  holy  scriptures  some  pendent  sentences,  and 
inversions.  1859  tr.  BengeCs  Gnomon  I.  526  The  con- 
struction of  the  language  is  pendent.  1884  FARRAR  Camb. 
Grk.  Test.,  Luke  xxi.  6  TaOra  a  dcwpetrc.  It  is  what  is 
called  the  '  pendent  nominative  '. 

II  Pende*nte  li-te.  Law.  [Is.pendente,  ablative 
of  pendens  hanging,  pendent,  lite,  abl.  of  lit  law- 
suit; lit.  *with  the  lawsuit  pending'.]  While 
a  suit  is  pending  ;  during  litigation :  a  Latin  phrase 
of  the  Roman  Law,  often  used  in  English  context. 

a  1736  W.  P.  WILLIAMS  Rep.  II.  580  The  ordinary  should 
have  power  to  grant  administration  during  absence,  as  well 
as.,  pendents  lite.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  1.340/1  The  court  will, 
generally  speaking,  allot  alimony  to  the  wife  pcndente  lite, 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  litigation.  187*  IVharton's 
Law  Lex.  (ed.  5!  719/1  Administration^m/f«/^  lite  is  some- 
times granted  when  an  action  is  commenced  in  the  Probate 
Court  touching  the  validity  of  a  will. 

Pendentive  (pcnde'ntiv),  sb.  (a.)  [ad.  F. 
pendentifj  -ive  (1507  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f,  L.  pen- 
dcnt-eni  hanging :  see  -IVE.] 

1.  Arch.  Each  of  the  spherical  triangles  (or  tri- 
angular segments)  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a 
hemispherical  dome  (or  in  extended  use,  a  conical 
surface)  by  two  pairs  of  opposite  arches  springing 
from  the  four  supporting  columns;  orig.  (as  in  the 
Byzantine  and  derived  architectures)  supporting  an 
independent  dome,  cupola,  or  the  like.  Also 
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PENDING. 

(as  in  Gothic  architecture;  extended  to  each  of 
the  similar  segments  constituting  that  part  of  a 
groined  vault  resting  on  a  single  impost. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cy<.l.  s.  v.,  The  pendcntives  are  usually 
of  brick,  or  soft  stone.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Kuild.  148 
Pendentives  are  either  spherical,  spheroidal,  or  conical.  1840 
Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  402/2-  1842  76  GWILT  Archit,  ft  3091 
To  cover  the  ceiling  of  a  square  room  with  conical  penden- 
tives.  1849  FREEMAN  Arcnit.  168  Four  columns,  .served  to 
support  the  cupola. . .  Being  raised  on  a  square  ground  plan, 
the  angles  were  connected  by  pendentives,  whose  ingenious 
and  varied  combinations  arc  especially  remarkable. 

$  2.  Incorrect  uses:  =  PENDANT  5,  6. 

184$  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  I.  Hi.  374  The  honeycomb 
stalactical  pendentives..are  all  constructed  on  mathematical 
principles ;  they  are  composed  of  numerous  prisms,  united 

iy  their  contiguous  lateral  surfaces.  1861  Miss  E.  A. 
BEAUFORT  Egypt.  Sepulchres  I,  it  16  The  high  flat  walls  are 
unrelieved  by.  .any  architectural  ornament,  save  one  in- 
variable line  of  cornice  along  the  lop  of  the  wall,  formed  of 
simple  pendentives  of  three  bricks  in  the  upper  row,  two 
bricks  in  the  second,  and  one  brick  below  these.  1893  "  • '  '- 
KEENE  Hist.  India  I.  ii.  §  r.  60  It  is  now  in  five  storeys, 
the  two  lower  divided  from  the  rest  by  balconies,  supported 
on  rich  pendentives  going  all  round  the  circumference. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  pendentives ;  of  the 
form  of  or  having  pendentives. 

1790  W.  WRIGHTE  Grotesque  Archit.  8  The  dome  was  . . 
ornamented  with  pendentive  shell  and  frosted  work.     1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  578  Fcndentive  cradling, 
is  a  cove  bracketing,  springing  from  the  rectangular  walU 
of  an  apartment  upwards  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  form  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  ceiling   into  a  complete  circle  or 
ellipsis.     1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  402/2  The  dome  of  the 
hall  or  principal  office  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
is  a  pendentive  one.     1879  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  xvi.  II.  242. 

Pe'ndently,  adv.  rare.  Also  -antly.  [f. 
PENDENT  a.  +  -LY^.]  In  a  pendent  manner;  in 
quot.  1662,  in  dependence. 

1662  GUBNALL  Chr.  in  Artn.  verse  19.  iii.  §  4  (1669)  491/2 
If  any  in  the  World  need  walk  pendantly  upon  God,  more 
than  others,  the  Minister  is  he.  1847  WEBSTER,  Pendent lyt 
in  a  pendent  manner. 

Pendice,  obs.  var./tffi/&«,  PENTHOUSE. 

Pendicle  (pe'ndik'l).  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  6 
-ikle,  -ikill,  -ekle,  -ecule.  [f.  L.  type  *pen- 
dicul-itm,  i.  pendcre  to  hang  +  -culnm,  suffix  form- 
ing names  of  instruments,  also  often  diminutive. 
Cf.  L.  pendicul-us  (in  med.L.  pendicluiri)  a  cord 
or  rope  to  hang  with.] 

1.  A  hanging  ornament,  a  pendant.     Now  rare. 
1488  Ace.   Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I.  85  Item,  a  ruf  and 

pendiclis  of  the  same.  1560  in  Kegistr.  Cart.  Ecclcsie 
S.  Egidii  (.Uann.  Cl.)  p.  xlvii,  Sana  Gelis  <  oitt.aiid  the  litill 
pendekle  of  reid  veluett  that  hang  at  bis  feit.  1641  R. 
BAILLIE  Lett.  <$•  Jrnls.  (1775)  I.  25itAll  casts  him  out  of 
their  thoughts,  as  a  pendicle  at  the  Lieutenant's  ear.  1878 
H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  59  The  natives  dress  their  hair 
in  long  ringlets,  ..adorned  with  pendicles  of  copper. 

2.  Something   dependent    on   or   pertaining   to 
something  else,  as  a  subordinate  part  or  adjunct ; 
an  appurtenance,  appendage,  dependency. 

1533  UELLENDEN  Lny  i  ii.  (S.T.  S.)  16  Fra  be  begynnyng 
of  lavyne  to  be  begynnyng  of  Alba  be  colony  and  pendikillis 
bareof  war  xxx  ^ens.  1577-95  Descr.  Isles  &olt.  in  Skene 
Celtic  Scot  I.  III.  App.  428  1  he  remanent . .  lies  were  reknit 
but  as  ptrtinents  ana  pendicles  of  the  said  four  lies.  1609 
Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI 11816)  IV.  448  The  keiping  of  the  saidis 
signettis  shall  be .  .a  particular  pendicle  of  the  said  office  of 
secretarie.  170*  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  III.  330  The  Parsonage 
of  Stobo.  .having  four  churches  belonging  to  it,  which  were 
called  the  Pendicles  of  Stobo.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq. 
107  A  pendicle  of  Silverado  mine. 

b.  spec.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  a  cottage,  etc. 
forming  a  dependent  part  of  an  estate;  in  later 
use  esp.  such  a  part  separately  sublet. 

1546  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  43  The  said  castell, .. 
parkis,  medowis,  pairtis  and  pendeculis  thairof  and  thair 
pertinentis.  a  1640  in  Drumm.  of  Hawth.'s  Wks.  (1711) 

B7  That  none  of  them  trouble  or  molest  Mr.  William 
rummond  of  Hawthornden  his  said  lands,  with  houses, 
biggings,  yards  parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents  thereof. 
1791  NEWTE  Tour  Ene.  A  Scot.  129  These  feudal  vassals 
let  smaller  lots.. to  the  husbandmen ;  and  these  again  sub-let 
pendictes  to  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  people.  1814 
SCOTT  Wav.  xlii.  1881  in  Edin.  Rev.  July  279  To  roll  into 
one  conveniently-sized  farm,  several  of  the  small,  often 
scattered,  parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents. 

Pendicler  (pe-ndikUj).  Sc.  [f.  prec.  +  'ER1.] 
The  holder  of  a  pendicle ;  an  inferior  tenant. 

1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  $  Scot.  130  Neither  the  grant  of 
the  extensive  domain  to  the  immediate  tenant  of  the  Crown, 
..nor  that  of  the  husbandman  to  the  pend  icier  and  cotter, 
was.. absolute  and  perpetual.     1794  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XI. 
357  The  parish  also  abounded  with  pendiclers,  or  inferior 
tenants.    1803  J.  SKINNER  Autobiog.  Metaphysician  xxxviii. 
202  The  antipathy  of  the  large  farmers  to  the  pendicler  class. 

Pendicula'tion,  obs.  form  of  PANDICULATIOX. 
1611  COTCR.,  /V//<6V»/<*//<»i,apendiculation;  or.astretch- 
ing  in  th*  approach  of  an  Ague. 

t  Pendrlatory,  a .  Obs.  ran-1,  [f.  F.  pen- 
diller  (1310  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  corresp.  to  a  L. 
type  *pendillaret  dim.  or  freq.  oiptndere  to  hang : 
the  Eng.  formation  is  Urquhart's,  after  the  frequent 
ending  -alary :  see  -ORY  -.]  Pendulous. 

1653  URQUHAHT  Rabelais  i.  xlii,  In  his  dangling  and  pen- 
dilatory  swagging  [F.  en pemiillantV 

Pending  (pe-ndirj  ,///.  tf.and/r#.     [Fo 
after    F.  pcnd-ant,   L.  pend-ens   hanging,  in  sus- 
pense,   suspended,    not   decided,   with    Eng.    pp. 
ending  -ING  2.     Cf.  PK.XD  v .3]  A.  /*>/.  a. 

ox 


PENDLE. 

1.  Remaining  undecided,   awaiting   decision   or 
settlement.    Orig.  of  a  lawsuit ;  cf.  ~L.pendente  lite. 

1797  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Di$p.  (184^)  II.  371,  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  account  of  Prizes  pending  in  the 
Admiralty  Court.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I.  i.  i.  13  A 
treaty  was  then  pending  with  Spain.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd. 
$  Is.  (1846)  I.  lii.  185  To  abide  the  issue  of  the  pending 
negotiations.  1859  LANG  ll'and.  Imiia  381  While  this  little, 
but  interesting,  debate  was  pending  between  the  prosecutor 
and  the  prisoners. 

2.  Hanging,  overhanging,  rare. 

1756  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  I.  221  The  pending  rocks  in 
view  inclosed  a  space  of  four  acres. 

b.  Impending,  imminent,  rare. 

1806  Glencore  Tower  I.  181  A  dreadful  blow  pending  over 
thee.  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prom.  Bound 52  Innocent  of 
all  These  pending  ills. 

B.  prep,  or  qo&A-frip,  The  pres.  pple.,  in  Fr. 
pendant,  Eng.  pending,  was  used  in  a  construction 
corresp,  to  the  L.  ablative  absolute;  thus  \s. pen- 
dents life,  F.  pendant  /e  proch  ( =>  le  proch  ttant 
pendant\  pendant  or  pending  the  suit  (while  the 
suit  is  pending) :  see  J'ENDANT  a.  B.  When  the 
pple.  stood  before  the  sb.,  having  the  same  function 
as  a  prep.,  it  came  gradually  to  be  viewed  as  such, 
=  During,  throughout  the  continuance  of,  in  the 
process  of.  Cf.  DURING,  NOTWITHSTANDING. 

1643  J.  M.  Argt.  cone.  Militia  18  The  King  may  dissolve 
a  Parliament  when  he  pleaseth,  but,  pending  Parliament 
unadjourned,  the  King  can  not  retarde  their  proceedings. 
1726  AYI.IFFE  Parergon  (J.),  A  person,  pending  suit  with 
the  diocesan,  shall  be  defended  in  the  possession.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  194  The  daughter,  .brought  a 
formedoa  for  the  recovery  of  the  estate  tail;  pending  which 
all  the  proclamations  were  made.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch 
Rep.  i.  iii.  (1866)  106  Pending  the  peace  negotiations,  Philip 
had  been  called  upon  to  mourn  for  his  wife  and  father. 
b.  While  awaiting,  until  the  occurrence  of,  until. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick.  xxi;  Pending  his  return,  Kate 
and  her  muther  were  shown  into  a  dining-room.  1884 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  5  Sept.  15/1  Pending  further  emigration 
or  clearances.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  llrit,  fleet  149  Pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  new  building. 

Pendis,  -ise,  -ize,  obs.  \w;.pcntiset  PENTHOUSE. 

Pendle1  (pe-nd'l).  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  7  pen- 
dill,  -all,  -el,  9  -il.  [From  L.  pendere  or  F. 
pendre  to  hang:  for  sense  I  cf.  Y.  pendille  *a  thing 
that  hangs  danglingly*  (Cotgr.),  and  mod.F.  pcn- 
dt'loque  hanging  ornament;  cf.  also  PENMJLE.] 

•f  1.  A  hanging  ornament,  a  pendant.   Obs. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  69  Heads  and  Pendills  four  inches 
Diameter,  at  four  pence  a  head,  six  inches  Diameter,  six" 
pence  a  head.  1667  PRIMATT  City  fy  C.  Build.  66  Posts, 
Kails,  Bannisters,  Pendalls,  and  Halls  for  conveniency  and 
ornament.  7/11670  in  W.  Hunter  Biggar  <$•  Ho.  Fleming 
xxvii.  (1862)  342  The  lady  gaed  up  the  Parliament  Stairs, 
Wi'  pendles  in  her  lug  sae  bonnie.  1710  RUDDIMAN  Douglas* 
JRnels  Gloss,  s,  v.  Pendcs^  Pendants . .  we  call  them  pendles. 

f2.  A  screen  hanging  from  the  front  of  an  altar; 
an  altarcloth.  Obs. 

1501  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  II.  65  For  xij  elne  iij 
quavteris  wellus  to  be  offreis  and  crucis  to  t  he  redestand  and 
to  the  pendale  and  antependale  of  the  altair.  igia  Ibid. 
IV.  358  For  ane  chessable  with  orphis,  ane  albe  amyt,  altar 
towellis,  ane  pendele  to  the  altar, . .  v  //'.  viij  s.  ix  d. 

t3.  An  overhanging  part,  natural  or  artificial: 
cf.  JETTY  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1581  STYWARD  Mart.  Discipl.  \\.  125  Some  large  riuer, 
or  some  deepe  dale,  having  high  pendles  ouer  it,  either  cast 
there  by  Art,  or  fortified  by  nature.  \&b$Boston  Rec.  (1881) 
VII.  17  Ordered  that  noe  Jettie  nor  pendill  yl  shall  be 
erected  but  shall  be  full  8  foot  in  height  from  the  ground. 

4.  A  pendulum.  Obs.  or  dial. 

174*  MS.  Church  Ace.  Glaston  in  Rutland  Gloss.  (E.D.S.) 
s.v.,  Allowed  fox  [the  carpenter]  for  cutting  way  for  the 
pendle.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pendil^  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock. 

Pe'iidle  .  local.  Also  pendal.  [Derivation 
obscure.]  A  local  term  for  various  kinds  or  beds 
of  stone  as  occurring  in  quarries.  Also  pendle- 
rock,  -stone. 

a  1808  in  Batchelor  Agric.  Bedford  iv.  8  Under  which  is  a 
small  stone,  short,  thick,  and  hard,  called  the  pendle  rock. 
1839  MURCHISON  Silur,  Xyst.  i.ii.  1 8 ' Pendle *.  Brownish  hard 
caic  grit,  jointed  and  fissured.  1847-78  HALUWELL,  Pendle- 
rock,  the  top  stratum  in  the  stone-quarry  at  Islip,  co.  Oxon, 
is  called  the  pendle-rock.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northnmp. 
Glossary,  s.  v.,  Pendle,  a  name  given  by  quarry-men  to 
the  upper  course  in  a  stone-pit,  whether  of  the  upper  or 
lower  Oolite  or  Fuller's  earth.  1900  Stone  Trade  Jml. 
Aug.  (E.  D.  D.),  The  upper  eight  or  ten  feet  of  loose  stuff 
[are]  cleared  away,  thus  'ridding'  the  ground  for  the 
'  pendal ',  as  the  slates  are  called.  .  .The  frost  swells  the  bed 
of  natural  moisture  in  the '  pendal ',  and  in  a  thaw  the  layers 
may  be  separated  by  a  few  blows  with  a  hammer. 

Pendragon1  (pen,dr3e-g3n).  [Welsh  »  chief 
leader  in  war,  dux  bellorum^  f.  pen  head  +  dragon 
dragon,  the  dragon  symbol  or  standard,  a  leader 
in  war,  f.  L.  draco^  draconem  dragon,  the  standard 
of  a  cohort.  Cf.  the  appellation  Insularis  Draco, 
with  which  Gildas  addressed  Maglocunus  or  Mael- 
gwn.]  A  title  given  to  an  ancient  British  or  Welsh 
prince  holding  or  claiming  supreme  power;  chief 
leader  or  ruler. 

In  English,  chiefly  known  as  the  title  of  Uther  Pendragon, 
in  the  Morte  Arthur. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  i,  Hit  befel  in  the  dayes  of 
Vther  pendragon  when  he  was  kynge  of  all  Englond.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I  '2,  in.  ii.  95  Once  I  read.  That  stout  Pen- 
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dragon,  in  his  Litter  sick  Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished 
his  foes.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  415/2  After  he  [Arthur] 
became  Pendragon.  1859  TENNYSON  Lancelot  fy  Elaine  423 
The  dread  Pendragon,  Britain's  King  of  kings. 

Hence  Pendra-gonish  a.}  characteristic  of  a 
Pendragon,  tyrannical;  Fendra  goiiship,  the  rank 
or  position  of  Pendragon. 

1650  B.  Discollinrinium  34  It  is  past  my  skill  how  to  get 
money,  .till  these  Pen-dragonish  Assessments  be  over.  1834 
Penny  Cyct.  II.  415/2  Ambrosius,  his  [Arthur's]  predecessor 
in  the  Pendragonship.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinmere  395  Till 
yet  once  more  ere  set  of  sun  they  saw  The  Dragon  of  the 
great  Pendragonship. 

t  Pen-dragon  2.  Obs.  [f.  PEN  sb?  +  DRAGON1.] 
A  winged  dragon. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xn.  xix.  I.  372  Certaine  marishes, 
guarded  and  kept  with  a  kind  of  cruell  Bats.. and  with 
certain  flying  Pen-dragons  \aligerisqne  scr$entibus\. 

t  Pe-ndugum.  Obs.  rare—1.  Meaning  un- 
known.- (Some  have  conjectured  =  PENGUIN.) 

a  1529  SK ELTON  -T/.  Parrot  210  For  Parot  is  no  churlish 
chowgh,  nor  no  flekyd  pye,  Parrot  is  no  pendugum,  that 
men  call  a  early ng. 

Pendulaiit  (pe-ndiaiflant),  a.  Also  7-  -ent. 
[f.  L.  type  *pendnlant-emt  pr.  pple.  vi*pendulare\ 
see  PENDULATE.  Cf.  \\..pendolante  *  do wne- hanging 
or  dangling1  (Florio).]  Pendulous,  pendent. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  xxi.  232  [He]  brought  his.. 
legs.. to  be  very  big.. the  humours  descending  upon  their 
pendulent  instability.  1804-5  Miniature  (1806)  I.  59  To 
snatch  the  pendulant  chemise  From  gossamery  lines.  1868 
DILKE  Greater  Brit.  I.  i.  x.  120  Its  leaf  is  thin  and  spare. . ; 
and  its  buds  pink  and  pendulent. 

Pendnlar  (pe-ndi#lai),  a.  [f.  PENDUL-UM  + 
-AR1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pendulum;  resembling 
that  of  a  pendulum,  as  a  simple  vibration. 

1878  MAYER  Sound  152  A  simple  sound  is  only  given  by  a 
pendular  vibration.  1881  BKOADHOUSE  A I  us.  Acoustics  157 
The  form  of  vibration  known  as  '  pendular  '. 

Pendulate  (pe-miiwl^t),  z>.  [f.  L.  type  *pen~ 
dula-re  —  \\..  pendolare  'to  hang  sloping,  to  dangle 
downe*  (Florio),  i.pendulus  PENDULOUS  :see-ATE  3.] 
intr,  a.  To  dangle,  sway  to  and  fro,  swing  like 
a  pendulum,  oscillate,  undulate,  b.  Jig.  To  fluc- 
tuate or  oscillate  between  two  opposite  conditions; 
to  be  in  suspense  or  undecided. 

x6o8  Christ  Exalted  cv.  85  He  had  a  good  steddy  pair  of 
Kalfances  that  did  not  pendulate  an  Hairs  breadth.  1828 
Westm.  Rev.  Apr.  442  As  his  [an  auctioneer's]  hammer 
pendulates.  1837  CARLYLE  Diam.  Neck  1.  xvi.  Ess.  1872  V. 
193  The  ill-starred  Scoundrel  pendulates  between  Heaven 
and  Earth.  1847  GILFILLAN  in  Tait's  Mag,  XIV.  69  Some 
pendulate  perpetually  between  the  grave  and  the  gay,  1865 
Spectator  14  Jan.  49  Here  we  have  a  surrounding  envelope 
of  photogenic  matter,  which  pendulates  with  mighty  energies, 
and.  .produces  heat  and  light  in  far  distant  worlds. 

Pe'iulule.  Now  rare.  Also  7  pendul.  [In 
sense  I,  app.  ad.  L. pendul-us  PENDULOUS;  cf.  It. 
pendith  'downe-hanging  or  dangling'  (Florio);  in 
senses  2,  3,  a.  *$.  pendule  (1664 /£«*/////(?).] 

1.  Something  pendulous  or  suspended,     f  a.  gen. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vii.  90  A  round,  long,  and  litle 
thicke  pendule,  called. .  Vuula. 

b.  A  hanging  ornament,  a  pendant;  an  ear- 
pendant,  rare.  (Cf.  obs.  F.  pendille.) 

1683  in  A.  Shields  Faithful  Contending  (1780)  108  Yea, 
one  pendule  of  his  crown  should  not  be  yielded.  1853  KANE 
Grinnelt  E*p,  xxviii.  (1856)  230  [He]  rejoiced  in  a  couple 
of  barbaric  pendules,  doubtless  of  bad  gold,  but  good  con- 
ducting power. 

f2.  A  pendulum.     [F.  pendule  masc.]   Obs. 

i66$-6P/ttt.  Trans.  1, 114  The  use  of  Pendules  for  knowing 
by  their  means  the  State  of  one's  Health  from  the  different 
beatings  of  the  Pulse,  a  1683  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I. 
12  Moved  by  a  spring,  pendule,  or  poise,  which  first  gives 
motion  to  the  first  wheel.  1798  FRERE  &  CANNING  Loves  of 
Triangles  13  in  Anti-Jacobin  No.  23  Let  playful  Pendules 
quick  vibration  feel. 

3.  A  time-piece  having  a  pendulum;    a  clock, 
usually  small  and  ornamental.     Now  only  as  Fr. 
pendule  (pahdw'l)  fern.     <\  b.  Short  for  pendulum- 
watch  :  see  PENDULUM  4b  (obs.}. 

1661  EVELYN  Diary  3  May,  I  return'd  by  Fromantil's  the 
famous  clock-mnker  to  see  some  pendules.  1664-5  Phil. 
Trans.  I.  14  The  difference,  .will  not  be  at  all  perceived  in 
the  Penduls.  1670  Ibid.  V.  1149  Directions  how  to  find  the 
Longitudes  by  the  Pendul,  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  July  10  The 
little  pendule  on  the  chimney -piece  struck  the  half-hour. 
1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  4r  Clockm.  264  Escape  wheels  of 
French  pendules  make  two  revolutions  a  minute. 

4.  attrib. 

1661  EVELYN  Diary  i  Apr.,  That  great  mathematician  and 
virtuoso  [Huyghens],  inventor  of  the  pendule  clock.  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsh.  152  They  sow  also  a  Wheat  about  Weston 
on  the  Green,  which  from  the  hanging  of  its  ear  they  call 
Pendule  Wheat.  [Cf.  pendulum.'wheat  s.  v.  PENDULUM  4  b.l 

Fendnline  (pe-ndirfbin),  a.  (sb.}  [a.  Y.pen- 
duline  (Buffon)  =  It.  pendolina  * a  kind  of  birde ' 
(Florio),  mod.L.  pendulin-us,  f.  pendul-us:  see 
PENDULOUS  and  -INK!.] 

1.  Applied  to  a  bird  that  builds  a  pendulous  nest, 
esp.  the  penduline  titmouse  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  (sEgithalus  pendulinus\ 

i8oa  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  196  The  Penduline    i 
Titmouse.   1843 Penny  Cyd.  XXV.  6/1  Penduline  Titmouse 
and  nest.     1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xi.  212. 

2.  Pendulous,  as  a  bird's  nest. 

1883  SWAINSON  Prov.  Nantes  Brit.  Birds  31  Long-tailed    • 
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Titmouse. . .  The  penduline  form  of  the  nest,  and  the  feathers 
which  compose  the  lining,  have  obtained  for  the  bird  the 
names  of  Jack  in  a  bottle . .  Bottle  tit . .  Feather  poke. 

B.  sb.   A  titmouse  of  the   genus   Pendulinus 
(a  synonym  of  jQLgUhaluf),  or  allied  to  this. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  190*  Speaker  19  Apr.  76/1  The  Gold 
Crest  should  surely  be  ranked  as  a  Penduline. 

Pe  ndulograpli.  [f.  PENDUL-UM  +  -GRAPH.] 
A  curve  representing  a  combination  of  musical 
sounds,  traced  by  an  instrument  which  combines 
the  vibrations  of  two  or  more  pendulums,  as  in  the 
HARMONOGBAPH. 

1881  J.  ANDREW  Pendulograpk  18  These  Pendulographs 
are  pictures  or  portraits  of  the  intervals,  concords,  and  dis- 
cords of  the  Musical  System.  They  are  produced  by  a  pen 
placed  under  the  control  of  two  pendulums,  which  are  tuned 
to  swing. .the  ratios  of  the  musical  intervals.  1894  New 
Set.  Rev.  Oct.  169  A  pen.. writes,  .a  portrait  of  the  chord 
which  two  corresponding  strings  of  a  sounding  harp  would 
utter  to  the  ear.  This  spiral  writing  is  a  pendulograph. 

Pendulosity  (pendi^l^-siti).  rare.  [f.  type 
*pendulose  for  PENDULOUS  +  -ITY.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  pendulous  ;  pendulousness ; 
hanging  position. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,  v.  xiii.  254  He  had  slender 
legs,  but  encrcased  them  by  riding  after  meals ;  that  is,  the 
humours  descending  upon  their  pendulosity,  they  having  no 
support  or  suppedaneous  stability.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R. 
Fwerel  xxxiii, '  I'm  sure  I  beg  pardon  ',  Benson  murmured, 
arresting  his  head  in  a  melancholy  pendulosity. 

Pendulous  (pe'ndiwlas),  a.  [f.  L.  pendul-us 
hanging  down,  pendent  (f.  pendere  to  hang)  + 
-ous.  For  element  -«/-  cf.  credttl-its^  garrul-its,  etc.] 

1.  Supported  or  attached  above  so  as  to  hang 
downwards ;   suspended ;   hanging  down,  pendent, 
drooping.     Freq.  in  Nat.  flisf.,  e.  g.  of  the  nests 
of  certain  birds,  the  ovules,  flowers,  etc.  of  plants. 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  218  Gorgareon  is  a  pendu- 
lous kernel.  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  242  This., 
was  no  ear-ring,  but  a  pendulous  jewel  upon  her  face.  1782-3 
W.  F.  MARTVN  Geog.  Mag.  I.  232  Ears  Jong,  broad  and 
pendulous.  1834  PKINGLG  Afr.  Sk.  vi.  204  On  the  few 
straggling  trees,  .appeared  the  pendulous  nests  of  the  loxia 
and  weaver-bird.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1866)  40 
Some  varieties  have  the  branches  quite  pendulous  like  the 
weeping  willow.  x88o  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vL  §  8  (ed.  6)  977 
Ovules  are  ..  pendulous,  when  more  or  less  hanging  or 
declining  from  the  side  of  the  cell. 

t  b.  Supported  or  poised  so  as  to  project  or 
overhang;  suspended  overhead;  overhanging.  (Cf, 
HANGING///. a.  2.)  AlsoySg*.  Impending.  Obs. 

£•1605  ROWLEY  Birth  Merl.  v.  i.  (1662)  Giij,  I  will  erect  a 
Monument  upon  the  verdant  Plains  of  Salisbury.,  with 
pendulous  stones  that  I  will  hang  by  art.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  in.  iv.  69  All  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  ayre 
Hang  fated  o're  mens  faults.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth 
1.266  The  pendulous  gardens  of  Alcincus.  ^1705  BERKELEY 
Descr.  Cave  of  Dnnmore  Wks.  1871  IV.  510  A  third  [cave] 
..stopped  up  by  the  fall  of  such  pendulous  rocks  as  are 
above  mentioned. 

C.  Hanging  or  floating  in  the  air  or  in  space. 
(In  quot.  1638  withyJjf.  allusion.)  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1638  FEATLY  Transub.  y  And  you.. he  hath  placed  in  a 
pendulous  Bishopncke  adjoyning  toMausolus  hissepulcher 
in  the  ayre.  1646  SIR  T.  KROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iii.  72  The 
like  doth  Beda  report  of  Bellerophons  horse  which  framed 
of  iron  and  placed  betweene  two  Loadstones  with  winges 
expansed,  hung  pendulous  in  the  ayre.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv.  looo  Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighd,  The 
pendulous  round  Earth  with  balanc't  Aire  In  counterpoise. 
1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  (1722)  19  Globes  of  Fire  and 
Light  pendulous  in  our  Air.  a  1849  P°E  C*ty  Ift  ^ea  27 
So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there  That  all  seem 
pendulous  in  air. 

2.  spec.   Suspended  so  as  to  swing,  oscillating; 
hence,  of  movement :    Of,  or  resembling  that  of, 
a  pendulum;  oscillatory,  undulatory;  consisting  of 
simple  vibrations. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  288  The  Velo- 
cities of  a  Pendulous  Body  . .  describing  different  Arcs. 
1718  PEMBERTON  Newton's  Philos.  87  The  greater  the  arch 
the  pendulous  body  moves  through,  the  greater  time  it  takes 
up.  1855  BAIN  Senses  4-  Int.  n.  iv.  §  7  (1864)  270  In  walking 
there  is  a  pendulous  swing  of  the  leg.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT 
Sp.  Telephone  99  [If]  the  plate  has  a  simple  pendulous  motion. 

3.  Jig.  Hanging  in  suspense  or  wavering  between 
two  opinions,  purposes,  or  tendencies;  vacillating, 
undecided, unsettled,uncertain, doubtful.  Now  rare. 

1624  F.  WHITE  RepL  Fisher  572  The  third  [opinion]  is 
pendulous,  with  shew  of  Limitation,  and  Mitigation.  1644 
PRYNNE  Rome's  Master-P.  (ed.  2)  16  The  Kings  mind  was 
wholy  pendulous  (or  doubt  full).  1677  R..  GARY  Ch^onol.  n. 
ii.  in.  xi.  245  He  farther  shews  how  Various  and  Pendulous 
Eusebius  is,  in  making  forth  his  Reckonings.  1779  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  4  Oct.,  In  this  doubtful  pendulous  state 
of  the  distemper,  advice  may  do  much.  1850  MRS.  BROWSING 
Sonn.fr.  Portuguese  xxxvi,  A- love  set  pendulous  between 
Sorrow  and  sorrow. 

f  b.  Dependent,  contingent,  conditional  (on  or 
upon  something  else).  Obs. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  60  They  are  not 
souldered  by  any  magnetiqueof  Love,  but.  .pendulous  upon 
the  variety  and  mutation  of  affaires.  1692  Covt.  Grace 
Conditional  2  Arminians  maintain  Conditions,  so  as  if  the 
Efficacy  of  Christ's  Death  were  pendulous  thereon. 

Pe'iichilously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  '-.]  In 
a  pendulous  manner ;  so  as  to  hang  or  swing ; 
with  a  swaying  movement.  Also^g".  Waveringly, 
undecidedly. 

1633  PRYNNE  Histriomastix  152  Mans  corrupt  nature  is 
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farrc  more  pt.-ndu!oiisly  prepense  to  vitious,  than  to  good 
examples.  1697  DEHHAM  in  /VnV.  Trans.  XX.  2,  I  Iclt  an 
Eye  in  the  Wire,  to  suspend  the  whole  ttaronictur.  tluU  it 
might  hanK  pendulously.  1873  L.  WALLACE  Fair  CW  vu. 
vii.  474  Between  the  work  ot  yesterday  and  that  to  come 
his  mind  played  pendulously.  1881  O'DoNOVAN  Mero 
Oasis  I.  x.  175  The  fruit  hanging  pendulously  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers-by. 

Pe'iidulousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  pendulous;  in  quot. 
fg.  Undecidedness,  wavering. 

1641  SYMONDS  Serin,  btf.  Ho.  Comni.  B  ij  b,  There  is  either 
reluctance,  ..  or  pendufousnesse  of  heart.  1717  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  rtndulousHcsSi  pendentness.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Pendulum  (pe*ndirfl#m).  PI.  -urns,  formerly 
(rarely)  -a.  [a.  raod.L. pendulum  (1643  in  \Vatt 
Biblioth,\  sb.  use  of  neut.  of  L.  pendul-us  PENDU- 
LOUS, lit.  a  pendulous  or  free-hanging  body  ;  in  It. 
fcnihfa  (Galileo  Operazioni  Astronomiche*  1637).] 

1.  A  body  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  swing  or 
oscillate ;   usually,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
rod,  with  a  weight  or  bob  at  the  end,  so  suspended 
as  to  swing  to  and  fro  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
and   used   for  various   mechanical   and   scientific 
purposes;    esp.  as  an  essential  part  of  a  clock, 
serving  (by  the  isochronism  of  its  vibrations)  to 
regulate  and  control  the  movement  of  the  works, 
so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  rate  of  going,  and 
enable  it  to  keep  regular  time. 

1660  BOYLE  Ntw  Ex6,  Phys.  Mech.  xxvi.  202  We  thought 
it  not  amiss  to  try  if  a  Pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or 
continue  swinging  longer  in  our  Receiver.  Ibid,  xxxvii.  316 
We  conveyd  Into  our  Receiver  ..  the  Pendula  formerly 
mention'd.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Afan.  lu  iv.  152  The 
late  discovery  of  tne  Motion  of  the  Pendulum.  1685  BOYLE 
Effects  of  Mot.  vi.  69X60  great  swing  that  may  be  given  to 
Pendulums  by  a  very  languid  force,  if  it  successively  strike 
the  swinging  body.  1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  i, 
She  was  as  regular  as  a  pendulum.  1844  HERSCHEL  Ess. 
("857)  583  Two  pendula,a  copper  and  an  iron  one, . .  were 
furnished  by  the  Society.  1870  A.  M.  CLERKE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  X.  51/1  The  experimental  verification  of  this  fact  led 
htm  [Galileo)  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  isochronism 
of  the  pendulum. 

b.   With  qualifying  word. 

Compound  pendulum,  (a)  a  pendulum  consisting  of  a 
number  of  weights  at  fixed  distances ;  an  actual  material 
pendulum  regarded  theoretically,  as  opposed  to  a  simple 
pendulum  (see  below);  (^)  a  compensation  pendulum  whose 
rod  consists  of  bars  of  different  metals.  Conical  pendu- 
lum, a  pendulum  so  contrived  that  the  bob  revolves  in  a 
circle,  the  rod  thus  describing  a  cone.  Mercurial  (or 
t  Quicksilver)  pendulum,  a  compensation  pendulum  with 
a  cylindrical  bob  containing  mercury,  whose  upward  expan- 
sion by  heat  counteracts  the  lengthening  of  the  rod.  Seconds 
pendulum,  a  pendulum  of  such  a  length  as  to  oscillate 
once  every  second  ;  a  pendulum  *  beating  seconds  '.  Simple 
pendulum,  (a)  a  theoretical  or  ideal  pendulum  consisting 
of  a  particle  having  weight  but  no  magnitude,  suspended  by 
a  weightless  inextensible  rod,  and  moving  without  friction ; 
(b}  a  pendulum  cotnisting  simply  of  a  bob  suspended  by  a 
cord  or  wire,  without  any  special  contrivance,  as  for  com- 
pensation of  the  effects  of  heat ;  (t )  a  pendulum  unconnected 
with  any  mechanism.  Spherical  pendulum,  a  pendulum 
so  contrived  that  the  bob  can  move  in  any  circle  on  a  given 
spherical  surface  (the  same  as  conical  pendulum).  See  also 
BALLISTIC  /.,  COMPENSATION  >.,  CYCLOIDAL  /.,  GRIDIRON  /., 
HYDRO  METRIC  p. 

17*6  GRAHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIV.  42  The  Irregu- 
larity of  the  Clock,  with  the  Quicksilver  Pendulum.,  exceeded 
not . *a  sixth  Part  of  that  ..with  the  common  Pendulum. 
17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.  v.,  Simple  Pendulum..  .Com- 
pound Pendulum.  1795  HUTTON  Math,  Diet.  II.  207  The 
length  of  a  Pendulum,  so  measured,  .that  it  will  perform 
each  vibration  in  a  second  of  time,  thence  called  the  second's 
Pendulum.  Ibid.  210  Simple  Pendulum,  and  Detached  Pen- 
duluni,  are  terms  sometimes  used  to  denote  such  Pendulums 
as  are  not  connected  with  any  clock,  or  clock-work.  lbid.t 
The  Mercurial  Pendulum  was  the  invention  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Graham  ..  in  1715.  1819  Pantologia  s.v.,  The  conical 
or  circular  pendulum,  is  so  called  from  the  figure  described 
by  the  string  or  ball  of  the  pendulum.  i86a  CAYLEY  ColL 
Math.  Papers  IV.  525  That  the  motion  of  the  spherical 
pendulum  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth 
is  the  well-known  discovery  of  Foucault.  1871  TAIT  & 
SIEKLE  dynamics  of  Particle  (ed.  3)  §  208  Tne  Conical 
Pendulum,  as  U  is  called,  when  the  particle  moves  in  a 
horizontal  plane  and  therefore  in  a  circular  path,  the  string 
describing  a  right  circular  cone  whose  axis  b  vert.caL 

2.  fig.  In  reference  to  oscillation  (of  a  person, 
or  of  opinion,  etc.)  between  two  opposites. 

1769  juntas  Lett.  xv.  (1771)  72  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a 
great  minister?  or  is  it  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum?  1818 
BVRON  tVj.  H.ir.  iv.  clx,  Man  I  Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a 
smile  and  tear.  1836  Pctuty  Cycl.  V.  300/1  The  pendulum 
of  opinion  swings  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  it 
has  been  unduly  brought  out  of  its  position  of  equilibrium. 
looo  Wctini.  Gas.  8  Nov.  4/2  The  moral  of  the  Canada 
elections  is  that  there  is  no  swing  left  in  the  Pendulum 
anywhere. 

b.   To  play  pendulum :    to   swing  or  oscillate 
like  a  pendulum  (/*/.  or  fig.}. 

1893  SALTUS  Madani  Sajfnira  171  Beyond  asking  him  to 
play  pendulum  I  see  notning.  1897  nxn  K.ISGSLEV  It'. 
Afma\\'.  77  Great  rollers,  .make  the  vessels  lying  broad- 
side on  to  them  play  pendulum  to  an  extent  that  precludes 
the  discharging  or  taking  on  of  heavy  cargo. 

f3.  A  clock  that  goes  by  means  of  a  pendulum, 
a  pendulum-clock  ;  also,  a  pendulum-watch  (4  b). 

1664-5  Phil.    Trans.  I.    14  The  same  Objection 
ihe  exactness  of  these  Pendulums,  hath  aKo  been  made  here. 
..This  difference,  .will  not  be  at  all  perceived  in  the  lYn- 
duls.    1696  DERHAM  Arttf.  Ciotkw.  6a  For  the  u>e  of  such 
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a*  wuuKJ  convert  old  Hallance  Clocks  into  Pendulums.  1706 
Pun. Mrs,  A'ljya/  I'endulums,  are  those  Clocks  whose  Pendu- 
lum swings  Seconds,  and  goes  eight  Days,  shewing  the  Hour, 
Minutes  and  Seconds. 

4.  aitrib.  anil  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  Charac- 
terized by  oscillation,  or  by  regular  movement 
from  side  to  side. 

1810  Sporting  .Ifap.  VI  1. 108  The  pendulum  shake  [of  the 
hand]  may  be  mentioned  next.  1865  Knglishin.  Maff.  Jan. 
13  The  popular  mind  in  England  has.  .swayed  from  side  to 
side  in  a  somewhat  pendulum-fashion. 

b.  Comb.,  as  pendulum-rod;  pendulum-like  adj., 
pendulum-wise  adv. ;  t  pendulum-balance,  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  acting  as  a  pendulum ; 
pendulum-ball,  -bob,  the  heavy  ball  or  bob 
forming  the  lower  end  of  a  pendulum ;  pendulum- 
clock,  a  clock  that  goes  by  means  of  a  pendulum; 
pendulum-cock  [COCK  sb.^  16]  (see  quot.) ; 
pendulum  governor  [GOVERNOR  8],  a  governor 
consisting  of  two  equal  pendulums  attached  to  and 
revolving  with  a  spindle  driven  by  the  engine  or 
machine  to  be  controlled,  and  operating  by  'centri- 
fugal force ' ;  pendulum-hausse,  a  hansse  or 
breech-sight  for  a  gun,  so  contrived  as  to  remain 
vertical  when  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriage  are 
not  on  a  level;  pendulum-level,  a  plumb-level: 
see  quot. ;  f  pendulum-piece,  a  time-piece  having 
a  pendulum,  a  pendulum-clock ;  pendulum-press, 
a  punching-press  in  which  the  punch  is  driven 
by  a  swinging  treadle ;  pendulum-pump,  (a)  '  a 
pump  in  which  a  pendulum  is  employed  to  govern 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston';  (A)  'a 
direct-acting  donkey-pump  in  which  the  fly-wheels 
have  an  oscillatory  motion  in  a  vertical  plane ' ; 
(c)  'a  pump  the  handle  of  which  swings  each 
side  of  its  center  of  suspension'  (Knight  Diet. 
Meek.) ;  pendulum-spindle,  a  spindle  having 
a  pendulum  attached,  which  it  causes  to  revolve  ; 
pendulum-spring,  f  (a)  the  coiled  hair-spring 
connected  with  the  balance-wheel  {pendulum- 
balance}  of  a  watch  (ot>s.) ;  (A)  the  spring 
to  which  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  is  attached; 
f  pendulum-watch,  a  watch  of  the  modern  type, 
with  a  balance-wheel  provided  with  a  spring  and 
oscillating  regularly,  thus  having  the  function  of 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock  (ofa.) ;  f  pendulum 
wheat  (see  quot.) ;  pendulum-wheel,  (a)  the 
escapement-wheel  of  a  clock ;  (i>)  the  balance- 
wheel  of  a  watch  (Ms.);  pendulum- wire,  flat 
steel  wire  used  for  the  pendulum-springs  of  clocks. 

1878  \s*>f.t  Plutttigr.  (1881)  255  The  "pendulum  apparatus, 
which  in  general  outline  consists  of  a  pendulum  swinging  in 
front  of  sensitised  paper  in  such  a  manner  as  to_giye  a^grada- 
tion  of  exposure  to  it,  and  a  consequent  variation  in  tint. 
1680  Land.  Gat.  No.  1538/4  Lost..,  a  Silver  Watch,  .with 
the  Hours  and  Minutes,  a  'Pendulum  liallance,  without 
String  or  Chain,  a  1688  VILLIEKS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Militant 
Couple  Wks.  (1775)  128  Sir  John  pushes  my  lady  against 
a  fine  new  'pendulum-clock.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trot.  Dis- 
eases xiv.  226  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are,  like  the  heats  of 
a  well-hung  pendulum-clock,  evenly  spaced.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  ff  Clockm.  62  In  clocks,  the  *pendulum 
cock  is  the  bracket  supporting  the  pendulum,  a  1859,  "887 
•Pendulum  Hausse  (see  HAUSSE).  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.. 
Plumb,  or  *Penditlum  /,i7v/,that  whichshews  the  horizontal 
line,  by  means  of  another  line  perpendicular  to  that  described 
by  its  plummet,  or  pendulum.  (11711  KEILL  Maufertnis1 
Diss.  (1734)  a  In  the  year  1672,  Mr.  Richer  going  to  Cayenne 
. .  observed  that  the  'Pendulum-piece  he  had  carried  with 
him,  retarded  considerably  in  respect  of  the  Sun's  mean 
Motion.  170  ELLICOTT  in  Phil.  Traits.  XLVII.48o  Holes 
drilled  in  the  broad  part  of  the  "pendulum-rod.  iSis 
IMISON  Sc.  *  Art  I.  82  A  pendulum-rod  is  longer  in  warm 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  304  A 


PENETRABLE. 

'.  1647  WARO  Siiiif.  Coiiler  47  These  •pcne-innnitc 
[later  tdti.  pen-infinite]  in.solcnt.ies,  which  are  the  most 
finite  Infinites  of  misery  lo  men.  1666  \Vn  KISS  AVu. 


than  in  cold  weather. 

very  irregular  Motion  . .  like  the 


"Pendulum-Spring  of  a 


Watch.  1884  F.  I.  BKITTEN  IVatch  $  Clockm.  192  In  small 
clocks  the  pendulum  spring  is  often  too  stout.  1664  /''://. 
Traits.  I.  13  Concerning  the  success  of  the  *Pendulum- 
Watches  at  Sea  for  the  Longitudes.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed-.«X 
Pendulum  Watch^.  .newly  invented  by  Monsieur  Christian 
Hugens  of  Zulichem,..in  which  by  a  Pendulum  or  Regu- 
lator, the  time  is  more  exactly  proportioned  than  ever 
hitherto.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  1. 127  In  Berkshire 
is  a  Wheat  called  "Pendulum  Wheat,  from  its  banging  of 
its  Ear  much  like  the  Cone-wheat  [cf.  quot.  1677  in  PENDULE 
4].  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  492  Affected  by 
any  unequal  impulse  of  the  "pendulum-wheel  upon  the 
pallets.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Feb.  4/2  One  of  the  electric 
lights  that  swung  "pendulum-wise  from  the  ceiling  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Pene,  obs.  form  of  PAIN,  PEN  * ;  variant  of  PEEK. 

Pene-  (p»~n»),  prefix,  repr.  L.  feme  'nearly, 
almost,  all  but',  before  a  vowel /««-,  pen-,  in 
a  few  words  of  rare  occurrence  or  nonce-words, 
as  Pe  iiecontempora-neous,  Pe  ne-felo  nious, 
Pe  ne-i-nflnite  (also  peninflnite),  Pe'ne-omni'- 
potent  aJjs. ;  in  some  cases  formed  zfler  fetiinsufa, 
as  f  Pe  ne-l-sle  =  PENINSULA  :  see  PEXILE  s6. ; 
f  Pene-la'ke,  a  piece  of  water  almost  surrounded 
by  land  (o/>s.) ;  Pe  neplai  n,  a  nearly  flat  region, 
a  tract  of  land  almost  a  plain. 

1901  S.  Ik-cKMAN  in  Q.  7ml.  Ceol.  Soc.  LVII.  144  Brought 
about  by  what  may  be  called  *penecontemporaneous  denu- 
dation.    1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Cot.  Reformer  (1891)  8 
'  Lots ',  s-iid  the  "peiic- felonious  traveller—'  good  plate  lu 


Fenede,  var.  I'KNIDK.  Penegrysse,  obs.  t 
PENNY-GRASS.  Peneid,  var.  PEN^JID.  Penele, 
Fenelle  :  sec  PANELE,  PANEL.  Peneles,  obs.  f. 
PENNILESS. 

II  Penelope    (ptoe-Wp*)-      [a.    Gr. 
(Herodotus),  in  Homer's  Odyssey  Uryi-cX 

1.  Name  of  the  wife  of  Ulysses  in  ancient  Greek 
legend,  who,  during  her  husband's  long  absence, 
unravelled   every  night   the  web  she  had  woven 
during  the  day,  and  thus  put  off  the  suitors  whose 
offers  she  had  promised  to  entertain  when  the  web 
should  be  finished;  hence  (after  Latin),  allusively 
for  '  chaste  wife  '. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Anna.  Osor.  374  b,  A  Strumpet 
doth  bcha\  e  her  selfe  more  modestly  amongest  us  Osorius, 
then  Penelope  doth  amongest  you.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guauo's 
Civ.  Corel'.  HI.  (1586)  136  b,  My  concubine  is  a  great  deale 
more  modest,  than  thy  Penelope.  1835  J.  BATMAN  in  Corn- 
wallis  New  H>r/rf(i8$9)  I.  App.  378  Our  absent  Penelopes 
were,  doubtless,  dreaming. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  Central 
and  South  America,  typical  of  the  subfamily  fene- 
lopinss  or  Guans  :  so  named  1  786  by  Merrem. 

[Cf.  1678  RAY  Willughby'i  Ortiith.  375  The  common  Wigeon 
or  Whewer:  Penelope  Aldrovandi,  torn.  3.  p.  218,  lin.  30.] 
1836  MACCILUVRAV  tr.  HuniboUit's  Trau.  xxiv.  388  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  gallinaceous  birds.,  such  as  tne  turkey, 
the  hocco  or  curassow,  penelopes  and  pheasants. 

Hence  Penelopean  (p/ncl0p/'au)  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  the  web  or  weaving,  or 
time-gaining  policy  of  Penelope  ;  Penelopine 
(p/ne'Wpain)  a.  Zool.  ,  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
renelopins,  of  gallinaceous  birds  ;  Pene  lopize  v. 
(nonce-wJ.),  intr.  to  do  like  Penelope. 

1837  BEDDOES  Let.  May,  Poems  (1851)  p.  ciii,  And  so  I 
weave  my  *Penelopean  web,  and  rip  it  up  again.  1903 
Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  590  The  deliberate  and  Penelopean  acts 
of  many  of  his  advisers.  1853  MOTLEY  in  O.  W.  Holmes  Life 
x.  (1878)  72  There  is  nolhingfor  it  but  to  *penelopize,  pull  to 
pieces  and  stitch  away  again. 

Pener,  Penerial,  -all,  obs.  ff.  PENNEK  1,  PENNY- 
ROYAL. Penerth,  obs.  I.  penn'orth,  PENNYWORTH. 

Penes,  pi.  of  PENIS. 

Fenest  (p/he'st).  Greek  Hist.  [ad.  Gr.  ir«Wanp.] 
A  Thessalian  serf;  a  bondsman;  a  labourer. 

1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  x.  437  The  vast  estates  of  these 
nobles  were  cultivated  ..  by  their  serfs,  the  Penests.  1846 
GROTE  Greece  u.  iii.  (1862)  II.  60  The  Free  Agora  could  not 
be  trodden  by  any  PenesL 

Penestone,  obs.  form  of  PEXISTONE. 
Penetauncer,  variant  of  PENITENCER  Obs. 
Penetrability    ipen/trabHiti).      ff.    PENE- 
TRABLE: see-iTY.    Prob.  &<\.mod.l*.*Seiicirdt'i/itas; 


The  quality  of  being  penetrable. 

1  1.  Capacity  of  penetrating  ;  penetrativeness. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  A'/W^jr  Comm.,  The  foure  dowries  of 
glorified  bodies,  .linpassibilltie.  .Agihtic  and  Penetrabilitie. 
1659  H.  MORE  fminort.  Soul  I.  li.  §  n  The  Immediate 
Properties  of  a  Spirit  or  Immaterial!  Substance  are  Penetra- 
bility and  Indiscerpibility.  1687  —  Anno.  Psjchof.  (1689) 
122  Now  for  the  Penetrability  of  Spirits,  it  is  evident.  .that 
they  can  wholly  penetrate  one  another. 

2.  Capability  of  being  penetrated  ;  spec,  in  Nat. 
Philos.  The  (conceived)  capacity  of  simultaneously 
occupying  the  same  space  as  something  else  (cf. 
PENETRATION  i  b,  IMPENETRABILITY  i). 

a  1648  DIOBY  Clue!  Off  n.  (1677)  >6i  According  to  the 
thickness  and  firmness  of  the  piece  [of  meat]  and  penetra- 
bility of  it.  1777  P«IESTLEV  Matt.  IT  Sfir.  (1782)  I.  iii.  33 
Impenetrability  being  as  much  a  property  as  penetrability. 
1875  LEWES  Pnkl.  Life  4-  Mind  II.  iv.  {  46.  282  All  the 
facts  which  seem  to  prove  penetrability  only  prove  that  the 
particles  are  mobile  and  separable,  not  that  the  particles 
themselves  are  penetrable. 

Penetrable  (pe-nftrab'l),  a.  (sb.)  fad.  L. 
penetrabilis,  (.penetrdre  (see  PENETRATE  and  -BLE), 
perh.  through  F.  ptnllrable  (Oresme  a  1400).] 

jl.  Having  the  quality  or  capacity  of  penetrating; 
penetrative,  penetrating  (lit.  saAJtf.).  Obs. 

1411  x>  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxviii.  (MS.  Digby  230) 
If.  134/1  Bawme  natural  That  ran  .  .  Thoru}  necke  &  hede  in 
to  many  place,  Penitrable  by  veynes  of  the  face.  1430-4?  — 
Bochas  in.  (MS.  BodL  263)  If.  193/2  Ther  poynant  poison 
is  so  penetrable,  a  1548  MALL  Chnn.,  Hen.  (  '///  187  b, 
His  graces  sight  was  so  quike  and  penetrable  that  he  saw 
him,  ye  and  saw  through  him.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillenuatit 
Fr.  Chirurg.  51  b/2  The  penetrable  coulde  is  allsoe  a  sore 
enimye  to  all  woundes  in  the  Heade.  l««8  H.  MORK  Div. 
Dial.,  Schol.  (1713)  536  A  Substance..  most  perfectly  pene- 
trable, which  entirely  passeth  through  every  thing.  _ 

2.  Capable  of  being  penetrated  or  pierced  ;  into 
or  through  which  access  may  be  gained,  a.  111. 
(also  in  reference  to  sight). 

.  .that  maye  be  gone  in,  penetrable. 


coossu  en-in,  they  are 

arce  penetrable.    ,856  K 

tion  w^  to  the  hialiesl  penetrable  point  ul  Ml 
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PENETRABLENESS. 

b.  fig.  Capable  of  being  penetrated  by  some- 
thing immaterial,  as  reasoning,  feeling,  or  thought ; 
capable  of  being  affected,  susceptible  ;  capable  of 
being  mentally  seen  into  or  through,  discoverable. 


entreaties.  1602  —  Ham.  in.  iv.  36.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur 
iii.  Wks.  1757  1 V.  186  Such  a  groan.  It  would  eccho  for  ever 
in  a  penetrable  ear.  1840  Tail's  Jlfaf.  VII.  275  The  heads 
of  the  peasantry  may  be  thick,  but  they  are  penetrable.  1869 
RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  §  5  Involved  in  great,  though  attractive 
and  penetrable,  mystery. 

B.  sb.  (pi.)  Penetrable  bodies  or  substances. 

1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  iv.  277  The  water  ..  doth 
purge  and  water  all  penetrables. 

Hence  Pe'iietra'bleness,  penetrability ;  Pe  ne- 
trably  adv.  fa.  penetratingly  (pbs.);  b.  so  as 
to  be  penetrable. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  274  To 
make  their  prayers  more  penetrably  enforcing.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  v.  769  That  which  is  Extended  also, 
but  Penetrably  and  Intangibly.  1684  BoyLE  Porousn. 
Solid  Bod.  v.  41  The  penetrableness  of  Membranes  to  Fumes. 

Fenetral  (pe-nitral).  Now  rare.  Also  6 
-traile,  7-9  -trale.  [a.  i,.penelral,  -trale  (usually 
in  pi.  penetralia:  see  next),  from  penetral-is 
interior,  innermost,  f.  stem  of  penetra-re  to  PENE- 
TRATE.] The  innermost  part ;  of  a  temple,  the 
sanctuary  :  usually  in  //. :  =  next. 

1589  A.  M[UNDAY]  tr.  Palmendos  xxi.  (1653)  125  The  pene- 
trails,  .of  the  stomack.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koii^ 
vi.  64  Like  ^Egyptian  Temples,  specious  in  the  frontispiece, 
and  a  Calf  or  an  Ape  in  the  Fenetral.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst. 
Godl.  v.  xi.  163  Piercing  to  the  inmost  penetrals  of  the 
heart.  1875  G.  MACDONALD  Malcolm  III.  x.  151  It  was 
now  impossible  to  leave  the  cavern.. .  He  returned  into  its 
penetral. 

0.  with  final  -e  (Lat.  or  Eng.). 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cheshire  i.  (1662)  180  To  pierce 
into  the  Penetrales  of  Learning.  1787  MATY  tr.  Ricsbeck's 
Trav,  Germ.  Ivii.  III.  102  After  waiting  therefore  some  time 
the  penetrate  was  opened,  and  I  beheld  my  hero.  1827 
G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  III.  72  Seated 
upon  his  throne,  the  mercy-seat,  in  the  penetrate  of  the 
Temple.  1871  G.  MACDONALD  Sonn.  concerning  Jesus  iii, 
When  from  the  penetrale  she  filled  the  fane. 

II  Penetralia  (penftre'-lia),  sb.pl.     [L.,  pi.  of 

penetral  or  penetrale :  see  prec.]  The  innermost 
parts  or  recesses  of  a  building ;  esp.  of  a  temple, 
the  sanctuary  or  inmost  shrine ;  hence  gen.  and_/fy. 
Innermost  parts,  recesses. 

1668  HOWE  Blest.  Righteous  (1823)  92  From  the  pene. 
tralia— the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul.  1710  T.  FULLER 
Pharm.  Extejnp.  274  Admitted  into  the  inmost  Penetralia 
of  the  Lungs.  1779  W.  ALEXANDER  Hist.  Women  iv.  (1782) 
I.  118  So  little  do.. [they]  know  what  passes  in  all  the 
penetralia  of  the  harams  of  the  East.  1849  Miss  MULOCK 
Ogilvies  xi.  (1875)  86  But  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the 
penetralia,  of  the  city,  is  a  small  region  surrounding  the 
cathedral,  entitled  the  Close.  1876  HOLLAND  Sev.  Oaks 
xxiii.  323  They  followed  the  boy  into  the  penetralia  of  the 
great  office. 

Hence  Fenetra'lian  a.  rare,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  penetralia. 

1892  Lp.  LYTTON  King  Poppy  xi.  254  Within  thy  spirit's 
penetralian  shrine. 

t  Fe'netrance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  pene- 
trant-em  PENETRANT  :  see  -ANCE.]  The  action  of 
penetrating ;  penetration. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  Soul  i.  n.  xii,  Sith  that  this  withouten 
penetrance  Of  bodies  may  be  done. 

t  Pe'netrancy.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.:  SCC-ANCY.] 
Penetrating  quality;  penetrativeness.  (lit.  andyff.) 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  ii.  ii.  163  Powerful 
Menstruums,  which  by  their  activeness  and  penetrancy,  are 
to  unlock  other  Bodies.  1692  RAY  Disc.  251  Considering 
the  Penetrancy  of  such  Vapours. 

Fenetrant  (pe-nftrant),  a.  (sb.*)  [ad.  L.  pene- 
trant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  penetrare  to  penetrate,  or  F. 
penftrant  ppl.  a.  (13-14111  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
That  penetrates ;  penetrating. 

1.  lit.  Having  the  property  of  penetrating,  piercing, 
or  making  its  way  into  anything. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  n.  iv.  i.  68  Thys  Apo- 
steme  is  penetrant  or  p^ersynge.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
87  Their  sent  is  piercing  and  penetrant.  1713  DERHAM 
Phys.-Theol,  29  Its  Rays  would  be  less  penetrant.  1887 
R.  GARNETT  Carlyle  vii.  126  The  hit  was  fair  and  penetrant. 

2.  Jig.  in  reference  to  the  mind,  intellect,  etc. : 
Having  or  showing  mental  penetration  or  insight ; 
acute ;  subtle  :   =  PENETRATING  ///.  a.  3. 

1599  SANDYS  Eurofz  Spec.  (1632)  41  So  searching  and 
penetrant  is  the  cunning  of  that  Sea  [  =  See],  1661  BOYLE 
Style  of  Script.  (1675)  188  Whose  penetrant  and  powerful 
arguments  defeat  not  God's  enemies,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives 
(1826)  II.  145  His  skill  was  more  pedantic  than  penetrant. 
1836  W.  A.  BUTLER  in  BlacMv.  Mag.  XXXIX.  455  He  who 
hath  The  vision  penetrant  of  Poesie. 

f  B.  sb,    A  person   of  penetration   or   insight. 
Obs.  rare. 

1:1734  NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  173  (1740)  121  Our  Pene- 
trants  have  fancied  all  the  Riddles.. which  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  were  many,  came  N.  N.  E. 

Penetrate  (pe-nftr^t),  v.  [f.  L.  penetrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  penetrare  to  place  within,  enter  within, 
pierce,  etc. ;  related  to  penitus  interior,  inmost,  to 
the  inmost  recesses.  Cf.  F.  pinitrer  (13-14111  c. 
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in  Hatz.-Darm.),  and  see  -ATE  3  7.  (Pa.  p pie. 
penetrated,  f  rarely  penetrate  =  L.  penetrdttts^} 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesle  in.  iv.  (Arb.)  159  Also^ye 
finds  these  words,  penetrate^  penetrable*  indignitie,  which 
I  cannot  see  how  we  may  spare  them,  what-soeuer  fault  wee 
fmde  with  Ink-home  termes:  for  our  speach  wanteth  wordes 
to  such  sence  so  well  to  be  vsed.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  find  its  (or  one's)  way  into 
the   interior   of,    or   right   through   (something) : 
usually  implying  force  or  effort ;   to  pass  into  or 
through  ;   to  gain  entrance  or  access  within ;   to 
pierce.     (Said  also  of  the  sight.) 

In  quot.  1541  To  cause  (a  thing)  to  enter,  insert  (as  in  L.). 

1530  PALSGR.  655/2,  I  penetrate,  I  perce  or  thrill  thorowe 
a  thyng,/£ /£«£/«,.  .and  je  tresperce,  1541  COPLAND  Guy- 
don's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Civb,  The  synewesbe  nat  penetrate 
but  in  y*  teth  [L.  ad  denies  vero  itnpla,ntarividt:titur\.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health,  cclxxix.  93  Coleryke  humours  .. 
penytractyng  the  fleshe  a  lytel.  a  1548  HALL  Chron^ 
Rich.  Ill  56  With  out  resistance  [we]  haue  penetrate  the 
ample  region,  .of  Wales.  1610  WILLET  Hexapla,  Dan.  282 
One  bodie  doth  not  penetrate  or  pierce  another.  1697 
DRVDF.N  Virg.  Past.  vnr.  97  Verse  breaks  the  Ground,  and 
penetrates  the  Brake.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Ram.  Forest 
v,  Be  more  cautious  how  you  penetrate  the  depths  of  this 
forest.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  iv.  76  Those  strata.,  were 
also  penetrated  by  powerful  eruptions.  1860  TYNDALL 
Gtac.  ii.  iii.  245  A  cloud  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
penetrate,  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  64  The  light  instead  of 
penetrating  the  snow,  is  thrown  back  from  the  ice-walls  of 
each  little  air-cell  or  cavity.  Mod.  The  darkness  was  so 
dense  that  the  eye  (or  sight)  could  not  penetrate  it. 

b.  To  enter  and  diffuse  itself  through ;  to  per- 
meate. Also  with  personal  subj. :  To  cause  to  be 
permeated ;  to  imbue  (with  something). 

1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Aj>oc.  43  The  fixed  purity  thereof 
being  ever  penetrated  by  the  presence  of  the  seven  Lamps 
of  Fire.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786) 
III.  151  Gibbons,  whose  art  penetrated  all  materials,  carved 
that  beautiful  pedestal.  1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815) 
227  Organic  remains., of  large  vegetables,  completely  pene- 
trated with  silex.  1815  WORDSW.  Sonn,t  '  The  Shepherd^ 
looking  eastward'  4  That  little  cloud.,  penetrated  all  with 
tender  light.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  49  A  vast 
organization  which  once  penetrated  the  entire  trading  life 
of  England.  1887  Spectator  5  Nov.  1512  The  reader.. 
should  have  penetrated  himself— so  to  speak — with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  times. 

2.  intr.    To   make   its    (or   one's)  way  into  or 
through  something,  or  to  some  point  or  place  (with 
implication  of  remoteness  or  difficulty  of  access)  ; 
to  get  in  or  through  ;  to  gain  entrance  or  access. 

1530  PALSGR.  655/2  A  dangerouse  weapen  that  is  able  to 
penetrate  thorowe  so  stronge  a  harnesse.  1664  H.  MORE 
Afyst.  /nig.  i.  xii.  40  Through  which  distance  neither  her 
sight  nor  hearing  can  ever  penetrate.  1733  POPE  Ep. 
Cobham  142  Born  where  Heav'n's  influence  scarce  can 
penetrate.  1798  FERRIAR  Iltustr.  Sterne^  Cert.  Varieties 
Man  211  After  the  natives  of  Europe  began  to  penetrate 
into  the  east.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4) 
430  A  wide  slit  that  allows  the  water  freely  to  penetrate  to 
the  interior. 

3.  Jig.  (trans.}  To  pierce  the  ear,  heart,  or  feelings 
of;  to  affect  deeply ;  to 'touch*. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  231  Sad  sighes,  deepe  grones, 
nor  sillier-shedding  teares  Could  penetrate  her  vncom- 
passionate  Sire.  1641  Descr.  Familie  of  Love  3  He  [Cupid] 
penetrateth  the  intrals  of  the  most  magnanimous.  1710 
OZELL  Vertot's  Rom.  Rep.  II.  x.  145  Like  a  Man  penetrated 
with  the  utmost  Grief.  178*  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  x.  x, 
Cecilia,  astonished  and  penetrated,  opposed  the  alteration. 
1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxxxix.  (1862)  347  Certain  philo- 
sophers..  have  been,  to  use  the  French-English  of  the  day, 
deeply  penetrated  with  this  truth.  1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lect. 
Preach,  vii.  184  Men  may  still  be  penetrated  with  awe  by 
the  Divine  Righteousness. 

b.  intr.  To  touch  the  heart,  affect  the  feelings. 

16x1  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  it.  iii.  14,  I  am  aduised  to  giue  her 
Musicke  a  mornings,  they  say  it  will  penetrate, 

4.  fig.  (trans.)  To  gain  intellectual  access  into 
the  inner  content  or  meaning  of;   to  get  or  have 
insight  into ;    to  see  into  or  through ;    to  attain 
knowledge  of;  to  find  out,  discover,  discern. 

1560  tr.  Fisher's  Treat.  Prayer  To  Rdr.  A  iv  b,  Who. .so 
profoundely  doth  penetrate  the  comfort,  ioy,  and  consolation 
commyng  by  true  prayer.  i6<J9  Gentl.  Calling  v.  §  19  If  it 
be  thoroughly  penetrated,  it  will  appear  no  less  opposite  to 
contentment  than  the  former.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  VII.  xvii.  259  Seleucus  penetrated  his  scheme.  1818 
JAS.  MILL  Brit.  Ind.  II.  iv.  v.  163  Clive  penetrated  and 
disappointed  his  designs.  1880  E.  "WHITE  Cert.  Relig.  53 
Men  are  left  to  penetrate  their  meaning  by  study  and 
discovery, 

b.  intr.  To  gain  intellectual  or  spiritual  access, 
insight  or  knowledge ;  to  *  see*  into  or  through. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  iv.  (Arb.)  25  They  ..  yet 
penetrated  further  to  Know  the  diuine  essences  and  sub- 
stances separate.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  v.  §  2  In 
philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either  penetrate 
unto  God,  or  are  circumferred  to  nature.  1751  HARRIS 
Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  205  Thus  it  is  that  it  [the  mind]  pene- 
trates  into  the  recesses  of  all  things.  x866  R.  W.  DALE 
Disc.  Spec.  Occas.  vii.  233  We  have  not  yet  penetrated  into 
all  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Hence  Pe'netrated///.a.;  Pe'netrating  vbl.  sb. 
(also  attrib,  ;  often  in  reference  to  optical  instru- 
ments :  cf.  PENETRATION  2  b). 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccatints  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  n. 
Hv,  (1674)  204  Mistaken  in  their  penetrating  into  the  hidden 
sense  of  their  actions.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  87 
Divers  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.. afford  out  of  their 
penetrated  bowels,  rich  and  precious  mysteries  of  divinity. 
1799  SIR  W.  HKRSCHKL  in  Phil,  Trans.  (1800)  49  The  power 
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of  penetrating  into  space  by  telescopes  is  very  different  from 
magnifying  power.  1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr. 
in  An  instrument  whose  light  or  penetrating  power  was 
superior  to  the  other. 

Penetrating  (pe-nftreitirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  PENE- 
TRATE v.  +  -ING  X]  That  penetrates ;  penetrative. 

1.  That  pierces,  or  makes  its  way  into  or  through 
something ;  spec.  Having  the  quality  of  permeating 
the   bodily   system,   or  of  strongly  affecting  the 
senses,  esp.  smell,  taste,  or  hearing;   sharp,  pun- 
gent ;  shrill  or  far-sounding. 

1598  FLORIO,  Oxipori,  a  kinde  of  piercing  or  penetrating 
medicine.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii.  58  Effluxions, 
their  penetrating  natures.  1712  tr.  PomeCs  Hist.  Drugs 

I.  197  A  strong  penetrating  Smell.    1802  BINGLEY  Anim. 
Biog.  (1813)  III.  349  The  Penetrating  Flea,  or  Chigoe.    1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  §  22.  47  Liberty  is  more  penetrating 
and  more  extensive  than  elsewhere. 

2.  fig.  That  touches  the  heart  or  feelings  intensely; 
deeply  affecting. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ill.  107  Courteous  penetrating  lenity. 
1851-5  BRIMLEY  £ss,,  Tennyson  77  From  the  penetrating 
tenderness.. of  his  love  for  the  young  girl. 

3.  Jig.   Having  power  to  search  with  the  mind 
into  a  thing ;   having  or  showing  insight ;   acute, 
discerning. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  1. 4  And  bent  his  penetrating 
Brow,  As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through.  1711  ADDISON 
Sfect.  No.  62  r  8  The  most  penetrating  of  all  the  French 
Criticks.  1718  Free-thitiker  No.  89.  237  Their  Judgment 
grows  clear  and  penetrating.  1795  BURKE  Lett.,  to  Hussey 
(1844)  IV.  276  A  wise  person,  of  a  penetrating  and  sagacious 
mind.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ix,  Acute  features,  and  a 
penetrating  look.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ix.i74  It  takes 
a  more  penetrating  and  enlightened  study  to  pick  out  the 
signs  of  original  unity. 

Hence  Fe'netratingly  adv.  •  Pe-netratingness. 

1662  H.  STUBBE  Ind.  Nectar  iii.  55  The  strength  and 
penetratingness  of  their  smell.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  n. 
vii.  332  Even  the  most  penetratingly  inquisitive  began  to 
grow  weary  of  their  suspicion.  1885  J[.  HAWTHORNE  Miss 
Cadogna  xvi.  206  Eyeing  him  penetratingly  in  her  turn. 

Penetration  (penftrJi-Jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
penetration-em,  n.  of  action  from  penetrare  to 
PENETRATE;  cf.  F. penetration  (Oresme,  i4thc.).] 

L  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  penetrating  or  pierc- 
ing; the  passage  of  anything  into  or  through  a 
body  ;  also,  mutual  permeation  as  of  two  fluids. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Penetration,  a  piercing.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  in.  585  His  Magnetic  beam,  ..to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen,  Shoots  invisible 
vertue  even  to  the  deep.  1800  WOI.LASTON  in  Phil,  Trans, 
XC.  241  Two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  brought  into  con- 
tact,  and  unite  by  mutual  penetration.  i&a$Ibid.  XC11I. 112 
Mr.  l'.risson..has  observed,  that  a  mutual  penetration  takes 
place,  when  eleven  parts  of  gold  are  alloyed  with  one  of 
copper.  1826  R.  SCOTT  Hayling  Island  95  Curiosity  . . 
has  never  induced  the  proprietor,  .to  descend  below  the 
penetrations  of  the  ploughshare.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl, 

II.  Aprj.  301  It  became  my  duty.,  to  attempt  the  penetration 
of  this  ice. 

b.  Nat.  Pkilos.  Used  for  a  supposed  or  con- 
ceived occupation  of  the  same  space  by  two  bodies 
at  the  same  time  :  formerly  penetration  of  dimen- 
sions (Scholastic  L.  penetralia  dimensionuni} .  Cf. 
IMPENETRABILITY  2. 

1661  BOYLE  Spring  of  Air  n.  iii.  (1682)  44, 1  see  not  how 
the  examiner's  condensation  can  be  performed  without 
penetration  of  dimensions:  a  thing  that  philosophers  in 
all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  by  no  means  admitted  by 
nature.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Penetration  of 
Dimensions,  is  a  Philosophical  way  of  expressing,  That  two 
Bodies  are  in  the  same  Place,  so  that  the  Parts  of  one  do 
every  where  penetrate  into,  and  adequately  fill  up  the 
Dimensions  or  Places  of  the  Parts  of  the  other ;  which  is 
manifestly  impossible,  and  contradictory  to  Reason.  1830 
KATER  &  LARDNER  Meclt.  i.  5  There  are  many  instances  of 
apparent  penetration  j  but  in  all  these,  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  seem  to  be  penetrated  are  displaced. 

2.  Power  of  penetrating,  as  a  measurable  quantity 
or  quality,  a.  Gunnery.  The  depth  to  which  a 
bullet  or  other  projectile  will  penetrate  any  material, 
as  earth  or  metal,  against  which  it  is  fired. 

1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  336  Mr.  Robins  found  this 
penetration,  by  experiment,  to  be  only  5  inches.  1802 
GREENER  Breech  Loader  125  The  rack  is  placed  about  4  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  fired  at  from  the  standard  distance 
(40  yards) ;  the  number  of  sheets  pierced  by  one  or  more 
shots  is  the  penetration.  1901  Daily  Chron.  25  May  3/2 
The  more  penetration  shells  have  the  better. 

b.  Optics,  The  power  of  an  optical  instrument 
to  enable  the  observer  to  see  into  space,  or  into 
an  object. 

(a.)  In  a  telescope:  Power  of  rendering  distant  objects 
visible  or  distinct,  considered  in  relation  to  their  distance  j 
'space-penetrating  power  '.  It  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  times  that  the  distance  of  an  object  would  have  to  be  it 
creased  in  order  that  it  should  appear,  when  viewed  through 
the  telescope,  exactly  as  it  does  to  the  naked  eye  at  its 
actual  distance,  (t)  In  a  microscope :  Power  of  the  object- 
glass  to  gjve  distinct  vision  for  some  distance  both  beyond 
and  within  its  exact  focus. 

1799  SIR  W.  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1800)  82  My 
telescope .  .possessed  a  power  of  penetration,  which  exceeded 
that  of  natural  vision  61.18  times.  Itid.  83  We  did  not  stop 
at  the  single  stars,  .when  the  penetration  of  the  natural  eye 
was  to  be  ascertained.  1867  ).  HOGG  Microsc.  I.  lu  7» 
Penetration,  or  that  power  which  enables  the  observer  to 
see  deep  into  the  structure  of  objects  without  any  alteration 

S,  CJf.  The  action,  or  capacity,  of  penetrating 
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something  with  the  mind ;  ability  to  see  mentally 
into  or  through  a  thing;  keenness  of  perception  or 
understanding ;  insight,  acuteness,  discernment. 

1605  liAUis  Adv.  Ltarii.  i.  To  the  King  §  2,  I  have  been 
..  posiie.ssed  with  an  extreme  woonder  at  ..  the  penetration 
of  your  ludgemcnt.     1709  STKI.LE  Taller  No.  57  P  2  You 
can  pretend  to  be  a  Man  uf  Penetration.     17*9  Juntas  Lett. 
xv.  (1771)  73  Common  sense  foresees  consequences  which 
have  escaped  your,  .penetration.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  ill. 
v,  Mrs.  Lammle  [was]  a  woman  of  penetration  and  taste. 

4.  al/ri/}.,  as  penetration  tariff:  see  quot. 

1890  Times  24  Dec.  3/4  M.  Noblemaire  ..  has  in  this 
pamphlet  defended  . .  '  penetration  tariffs '.  By  this  ex- 
prcsMon  is  meant  tariffs  which  diminish  with  the  distances 
over  which  goods  are  conveyed. 

Penetrative  (pe'nftre'tiv),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
fcitctratw-us,  i.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  penetrare :  see 
-ATIVE.  In  F.  phittratif,  -ivt  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Uann.).]  Having  the  quality  of  penetrating. 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  piercing,  entering,  or 
making  its  way  into  anything;  spec.  Having  the 
property  of  entering  through  the  senses,   or  of 
keenly  affecting  the  sense  organs ;  sharp,  pungent. 
Also  said  of  the  eye  or  sight  in  reference  to  its 
piercing  quality.     Cf.  PENETRATING///. a.  i. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v,  in  Ashm.  (1652)  69  Wherefore 
it  [sweet  smell]  is  in  Aier  more  penetrative.  1528  LYNDESAY 
Dreint  73  The  air  was  rycht  penetratyve.  1578  LVTB 
Dodoetu  n.  Ixxix.  253  The  whole  herbe  is  of  a  strong,  and 
penetratiue  sauour.  1686  GOAD  Cclest.  Bodies  \.  ix.  30 
Cold  is  . .  Active  and  Biting,  Penetrative  through  Glass  it 
self.  1819  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  401  The 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  so  nearly  agree  in 
doctrine,  that  their  ordinations  might  be  rendered  recipro- 
cally penetrative.  1853  TRENCH  Proverbs  140  'Where  the 
devil  cannot  come,  he  will  send ' ;  a  proverb  . .  which  ex- 
cellently sets  out  the  penetrative  character  of  temptations. 

2.  fig.  That  penetrates  to  the  seat  of  the  feelings. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  75  Bending  downe  His 
corrigible  necke,  his  face  subdu'de  To  penetratiue  shame. 

3.  fig.  Having  the  power  of  mental  penetration ; 
characterized  by  or  showing  insight ;  intellectually 
acute  :  =  PENETRATING///,  a.  3. 

a  1717  SWIFT  Et.  to  T.  Snow  9  O  thou,  whose  penetrative 
Wisdom  found  The  South-Sea  Rocks  and  Shelves  where 
Thousands  drown'd.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  III.  II. 
iii.  §  i  margin,  Imagination  penetrative  is  concerned  not 
with  the  combining  but  apprehending  of  things.  1871 
MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  6  So  vigorous  and  minutely  penetra- 
tive was  the  quality  of  his  understanding. 

Hence  Pe-netratively  adv.,  in  a  penetrative 
manner,  with  penetration ;  Fe'netrativeness, 
penetrative  quality,  power  of  penetration. 

1653  FRENCH  Yorksh.  5/nviii.  71  Because  of  its  wonderfull 
penetrativenes  leaving  no  part  or  places  of  the  body  un- 
searched.  1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid  Fhilos,  456  Got  by 
looking  more  penetratively  into  those  Distinct  Natures  in 
pur  Mind.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  ft  Dogma  (1876)  165  By  his 
incomparable  lucidity  and  penetrativeness.  1878  GROSART 
in  //.  More's  Poems  Mem.  Introd.  29/1  Of  it  Principal 
Tulloch  writes  penetratively. 

Penetrator  (pe'nftr/r'tsa).  [a.  late  L.  pene- 
trator,  agent-n.  from  penetrare:  see  PENETRATE 
and  -OR.]  One  who  penetrates  -(lit.  or_^f.). 

1834  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  309  A  digger  of  Greek  roots,  or 
a  penetrator  of  pyramids.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  IV.  v, 
He  is  a  perfect  penetrator  into  human  vices. 

fPe-netre,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [a.  ¥.p<!n<!trc-r.'\ 
To  penetrate. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  945  To  penetre, 
fausser  [  =  to  pierce].  952  Pettetrcr,  to  penetre  or  throwe. 

tPe'netrive,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  penitrive. 
[f.  stem  of  ¥.p<!n4lr-er  +  -IVE.  Cf.  penser,  pensive.'} 
—  PENETRATIVE. 

c  1480  HENRYSON  Prayer  for  Pest  26  in  Bannatyne  Poems 
(Hunter.  Cl.)  62  Slaik  thy  plaig  that  is  so  penetryve.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Lwy  i.  x.  (S. T.  S.)  56  Thirsex  brethir..ruschit 
with  maist  penetrive  and  awful  wapynnys  like  be  bront  of 
tua  armyis  togiddir.  1536  —  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  vii, 
For  stormis  cauld  and  frostis  penitrive. 

Penettve,  obs.  form  of  PENNET. 
Pen-feather  (pe-n,fe:S3j).     [f.  PEN  si.2  + 
FEATHER.] 

1.  A  quill-feather  of  a  bird's  wing. 

1601  II  'itlwts  Diet,  1 7/2  The  great  feather  of  a  bird  called 
a  pen  feather,  pcnna.  1699  RAY  Disc.  11.  iv.  (1732)  192  How 
happens  it  that  we  find  none  of  their  Pen-feathers?  1815 
SCOTT  Betrothed  Introd.,  Take  care  your  own  pen-feathers 
arc  strong  enough  to  support  you.  1899  Daily  News  19  Aug. 
7/5  Pen-feathers  are  seen  on  cycling  hats. 

2.  A  young  undeveloped  feather;  a  PIN-FEATHER. 
1877  JV.  W,  Line.  Gloss.,  Pert-feathers,  small,  undeveloped 

feathe_rs.     1900  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  (S.   Nott.),  'A  dont  like 

Eluckin  this  fowl ;  it's  all  pen-feathers '.  Ibid.  (Reported 
•om  many  districts,  northern  and  midland.) 

Pen-feathered  (;pe-n,fc:S3id),  a.   [f.  PEN  st>2 

I  c  + feathered,  in  the  sense  '  feathered  with  "pens" 
only'.  Cf.  the  synonymous  I'I.V-FEATHERED.] 

1.  Having  the  feathers  undeveloped,  or  showing 
the  quills  or  barrels  only,  without  vanes  (see  PKN- 
FEATHKK  2),  as  a  young  bird;  half-fledged;  not 
fully  fledged  ;  alsoyfy.  immature,  '  callow'. 

x6a8  EAKI.E  3[i<rjccs»t.,  Atitrnty  (Arb.)  65  His  hatching 
[was]  vnder  a  I-awer ;  whence  though  but  pen-feather 'd,  bee 
hath  now  nested  for  himselfe.  1659  R.  Wn.u  Poems  (1870) 
36  Not  a  pen-feathered  lark  who  ne'er  tried  wing.  1708 
PRIOR  Turtle  <V  Sparrow  263  My  children  then  were  just 
pen-feather 'd.  Some  little  corn  for  them  I  gather'd.  1858 
GEN,  P.  TuoMrbO.s-  Audi  Alt.  1.  liii.  »3  The  most  CMIU- 
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ordinary  argument,  worthy  of  being  set  down  in  any  pen* 
feathered  logician's  list  of  fallacies. 

2.  Said  of  a  horse  or  his  hair  when  rough  and 
bristly, 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  346  So  that  the 
Hair  stare,  and  is  (what  some  term)  pe n -feat her 'd.  x8»8 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  a),  Pen-feathered,  when  the  skin  or  hair 
of  a  horse  is  rough,  he  is  .said  to  be  pen  •feathered.  His  hair 
is  so  sticky  that  it  resembles  pens  or  feathers.  1874  \V. 
WILLIAMS  Princ.  Veterinary  Mtd.  (1888)  389  The  hair  stands 
on  end  *  pen-feathered  '. 

Pen-fish,    [f.  PEN-  sW  +  FISH  j<M] 

1.  A  squid  or  calamary  (cf.  PEN  sb.'£  3  c). 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl,  Anat.  I.  321/3  The  common  Calamary 

or  Pen -fish. 

2.  The  sparoid  fish  Calamus  penna  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea:  called  in  Spanish pez  de  ptuma, 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Fenfold  (pe-n,fJuld),  sb,  [f.  PEX  sbl  +  FOLD 
s6.~]  A  fold  for  penning  sheep  or  cattle;  also,  an 
enclosure  for  stray  cattle,  etc.,  a  pound :  —  PIN- 
FOLD sb.  (Also  _/?£•.) 

1575  CHURCHYARD  Chij>pes  (1817)  154  Who  is  betrapt  in 
penfold  close  is  sure  At  neede  to  want  both  ayde  and 
skoutes.  1656 EARL  Ww.M.lT.BoccalinCs  Advts, fr.Parnass. 
i.  xlvii.  (1674)  62,  I  never  had  in  my  Penfolds  above  500 
Sheep.  183*  Act  2  «y  3  Will.  IV,  c.  64  Sched.  O.  30  Thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  southern  extremity,  close  by  a  pen- 
fold,  of  the  fence  which  divides  the  two  fields.  1871  SWIN- 
BURNE Songs  bcf.  Sunrise,  Halt  bef.  Rome  275  The  sheep 
of  the  priests,  and  the  cattle  That  feed  in  the  pen  folds  of 
Kings. 

Pe'iifold,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans,  a.  To 
divide  into  or  as  into  penfolds.  b.  To  confine  in 
or  as  in  a  penfold  :  —  PINFOLD  v. 

1830  I.  TAYLOR  Unitar.  in  Logic  in  Theol.  etc.  (1859)  82 
The  whole  area  is  penfolded  by  pews.  1851  —  Wesley  (i&s*} 
105  Those  partitionments  within  which  soulless  religionists 
are  content  to  be  penfolded. 

Penful  (pe-nful).  [f.  PEN  sb?  4  +  -FUL  2.]  The 
quantity  (of  ink)  taken  up  by  a  pen  at  one  dip ; 
transf.  as  much  as  one  can  write  with  this. 

1555  R.  BRAHAM  Lydgate's  Chron.  Troy  To  Rdr.,  I  shulde 
neuer  then  haue  dared,  to  haue  bestowed  hereof  one  penful 
of  yncke.  ai66t  HEYLIN  Land(  1668)  479  An  Act. .which 
he  had  also  signed  with  the  same  Penful  of  Ink.  1771  H. 
WALI-OLE  Let.  to  C'iess  Ossory  27  June,  I  have  not  picked 
upa  penful  [of  news]  since  I  wrote  to  my  lord. 

Pengolin :  see  PANGOLIN. 

Penguin  (pe'ngwin ,  pe'rjgwin) .  Also  6-7 
pengwin,  -gwyn,  -guyn,  7  -guine,  (8  pin-). 
[Origin  obscure:  see  Note  below.  It  appears  that 
the  name  was  first  given  to  the  Great  Auk  or 
Gare-fowl  of  the  seas  of  Newfoundland,  still  called 
in  Y.pingouin  or  pingitin  (1600  in  Hatz-Darm.). 
But  it  was  soon  applied  also  to  the  birds  now 
called  penguins,  in  F.  manchots  (found  by  Drake 
at  Magellan's  Straits  in  1578),  which  have  a  general 
external  resemblance  to  the  northern  bird,  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  zoologists,  widely  removed  in 
structure.  Tnthis  sense,  also,  Du.  and  Gei.pinguin, 
Da.  and  Sw.  pingvin,  all  from  English.] 

f  1.  A  former  name  of  the  Great  Auk  or  Gare- 
fowl  (Alca  impcnnis}.  Obs, 

1578  PARKHURST  Let.  13  Nov.  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1600)  III. 
J33  Newfoundland  Is  in  a  temperate  Climate... There  are. . 
many  other  kind  of  birdes  store,  too  long  to  write,  especially 
at  one  Island  named  Penguin,  where  wee  may  driue  them 
on  a  planke  into  our  ship  as  many  as  shall  lade  her.  These 
birdes  are  also  called  Penguins,  and  cannot  flie.  1581 
Ingranis  Narrative  in  Hakluyt  I'cy.  (i  589)  560  The 
Countrey  men  call  them  Penguins  (which  seemeth  to  be  a 
Welsh  name),  a  1589  M.  f /ore's  Voy.  Cape  Breton  in  1536, 
ibid.  518  They  came  to  part  of  the  West  Indies  about  Cape 
Breton,  shaping  their  course  thence  Northeastwards,  vntill 
they  came  to  the  Island  of  Penguin, ..whereon  they  went 
and  founde  it  full  of  great  foules  white  and  gray,  as  bigge  as 
geese.  i6ao  J.  MASON  New-found-land  4  The  sea  fowles, 
are  Guiles,  white  and  gray  Penguins.  1664  BUTLER  Hud. 
I.  ii.  60  And  were  invented  first  from  Engins,  As  Indian 
Britans  were  from  Penguins.  1678  RAY  Willugktys  Oniith. 
323  The  Bird  called  Penguin  by  our  Seamen,  which  seems 
to  be  Hoiers  Goifugel.  179*  G.  CARTW  RIGHT  JrnL  Resid. 
Labrador  III.  55  (5  July  1785)  A  boat  came  in  from  Funk 
Island  laden  with  birds,  chiefly  penguins.  [1863  LVELL 
Antiq.  Man  ii.  15  Among  the  bones  of  birds,  scarcely  any 
are  more  frequent,  .than  those  of  the  auk  or  penguin  (ALa 
iniftcnnis).  ] 

2.  Now,  The  general  name  of  birds  of  the  family 
Spheniscid&i  including  several  genera  of  sea-fowl 
inhabiting  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  near  Cape 
Horn,  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  etc.,  distinguished  by  having  the  wings  re- 
presented by  scaly  'flippers'  or  paddles  with  which 
they  swim  under  water. 

1588  T.  CANDISHE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  809  The  Port  of 
Desire..  .In  this  place  we  had  guiles,  puets,  penguyns,  and 
scales  in  aboundance.  Ibid^  We  put  into  the  Streight  of 
Magelan,  and  on  the  8  [Jan.  1587]  we  came  vnto  the  Islands 
named  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  the  one  Bartholomewe  Island, 

.  .and  the  other  Penguin  Island.  1591  J.  JANE  Last  Voy. 
Cattdish  ibid.  (1600)  III.  85  This  Penguin  hath  the  shape  of 
a  bird,  but  hath  no  wings  only  two  stumps  m  the  place  of 
wings.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  TVvrr.  (ed.  a)  13  Here 
['Pengwin'  or  Robben  Island,  near  Cape  Town]  are  also 
birds  caFd  Pen-gwins  (white-head  in  Welch)  like  Pigmies 
walking  upright.  1653  E.  TERRY  Voy.  E.  India  26  TlMn 
are  very  many  great  lazy  fowls  upon  and  about  thi-  I 
[Robbca  Island]  with  ^rtutcolc-Uuck  boUicauiid.vxry  white 
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heads.called  Penguins.  1678  RAY  W'Ulugktyt  Ornitk,  339 
The  Birds  of  this  kind.. the  Hollanders  from  their  fattiest 
called  Penguins.  1775  CLAYTON  in  PkiL  Trans.  LXVI. 
103  There  are  four  kinds ;  the  yellow,  or  king  penguin ;  the 
red  ;  the  black  or  holey,  from  their  burrowing  underground  ; 
and  the  jumping  jacks,  from  their  motion.  1877  W.  THOMSON 
I'vy.  Challenger  1 1.  167  The  penguin  as  a  rule  swims  under 
water,  rising  now  and  then  and  resting  on  the  surface.  1885 
NEWTON  in  Encyd.  Brit.  XVIII.  45  Under  the  name 
Imfe nnet  we  have  a  group  of  Birds,  the  Penguins... The 
title  of  an  Order  can  scarcely  be  refused  to  them. 

3.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  penguin  kind ;  penguin 
duck,  a  variety  of  the  common  dnck  having  the 
feet  placed  far  back  so  as  to  induce  a  nearly  erect 
attitude  like  that  of  a  penguin  ;  penguin  grass, 
the  Tussock-grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Fca 
jlabellata  ;  penguin  rookery,  an  assemblage  of 
penguins,  a  penguinery. 

18. .  TEGETMEIF.R  Poultry  3io(Cass.  Suppl.)  The  colours  of 
the  *Penguin  duck  are  varied.  1775  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVI.  100  Near  the  shore,  where-ever  there  is  a  sandy  soil, 
a  species  of  grass  grows,  called  'Penguin  grass.  ITTAGOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  49  Those  of  the  •Penguin  kind.. with 
round  bills,  legs  hid  in  the  abdomen,  and  short  wings.  1885 
NEWTON  in  Encyd.  Brit.  XVIII.  491/3  The  habit  of  the 
helpless  birds,  when  breeding,  to  congregate  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  in  what  are  called  '  "Penguin -rookeries '. 

[Note.  Our  earliest  examples  of  the  name  penguin  are  due 
to  Hakluyt.  His  account  of  Here's  Voyage  to  Cape  Breton 
was  taken  down  by  him,  some  fifty  years  after  the  event, 
from  the  mouth  of  Thomas  Buts,  a  survivor  of  the  voyage. 
If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  name  '  Penguin  Island  '  dated 
back  to  1536,  this  would  be  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  certainly  the  earliest  English  notice  of  the  bird. 
Ingram's  Narrative,  if  reliable,  would  be  evidence  for  the 
name  in  1568-9 ;  but  his  tale  is  discredited,  and  is  thus  evi. 
dence  only  that  he  had  heard  of  the  penguin  by  1582,  four 
years  later  than  Parkhurst's  letter  to  Hakluyt.  The  southern 
fowl,  found  by  Drake  (as  by  Magalhaens  before  him)  at 
Magellan's  Straits,  b  fully  described  in  The  World  Encom- 
passed by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  published  by  his  nephew  in 
1628,  'out  of  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Francis  Fletcher ',  Drake's 
chaplain  (ed.  Hakl.  Soc.,  1854,  p.  75),  but  no  name  is  there 
given  to  it.  The  name  occurs  however  in  a  MS.  of  1677, 
stated  to  be  a  transcript  of  Fletcher's  original  Notes  of  1578 : 
'infinite  were  the  number  of  fowles,  which  the  Welsh  men 
named  Penguin,  and  Magilanus  tearmed  them  geese  '  (ibid. 
72) ;  but  the  absence  of  the  name  from  the  printed  work  of 
1628,  and  from  three  other  i6th  c.  accounts  of  the  voyage 
(ibid.  Appendix  217,  237,  270),  in  which  the  bird  is  described, 
makes  the  occurrence  v\  penguin  in  Fletcher's  original  Notes 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  name  certainly  occurs  in  the 
narrative  of  Candishe  or  Cavendish,  1588  ;  though  his  state- 
ment that  Drake  named  one  of  the  isles  '  Penguin  Island  ' 
is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  eye-witnesses  Fletcher  and 
Winter  (il'id.  76,  279^,  who  both  state  th.it  he  named  it  St. 
George's  Island '  in  honour  of  Kngland '.  The  attribution 
of  the  name  penguin  to  '  the  Welsh  men  ',  and  its  explanation 
as  Wel>h  pen  fgwyn  'white  head  ',  appears  also  in  Ingram, 
and  later  in  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  TraveU— in  ed.  1634  as 
a  surmise,  in  ed.  1638  as  an  accepted  fact.  But,  besides  that 
the  Great  Auk  had  not  a  white  head  (though  it  had  white 
spots  in  front  of  the  eyes),  there  are  obvious  historical  diffi- 
culties, which  some  would  remove  in  part  by  supposing  the 
name  to  have  been  originally  given  by  Breton  fishermen. 
Other  suggestions  that  the  name  is  derived  from  L.  tingvis 
'  fat ',  or  is  an  alteration  of '  pin-wing  ',  referring  to  the  rudi- 
mentary wings,  are  merely  unsupported  conjectures.) 

Penguin,  var.  PJNGUIN,  a  West  Indian  plant. 

Penguinery  (pe'ngwinari).  [f.  PENGUIN  + 
-KRY.]  An  assemblage  or  colony  of  penguins; 
a  place  where  penguins  congregate  and  breed. 

1839  FITZROY  Narr. '  Adventure '  I.  388  The  old  bird  gets 
on  a  little  eminence,  and  makes  a  great  noise.. holding  its 
head  up  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  haranguing  the  pengumnery. 

-i-» r»-         re    n....    .L  '/    .    /"*it»i    T  t,  1         A    *ji«r 
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like  a  pen-gun,  and  skirling  like  a  pea-hen  for  the  fc 
i8ai  lllackw.  Mag.  Aug.  35  (Jam:>  Pen-guns  are  made  and 
fired  at  the  season  when  the  turnip  first  comes  to  market : 
which  turnip,  cut  in  thin  slices  and  bored  through  with  the 
quill,  forms  the  charge.  1835  MRS.  CAKLVLE  Lett.  \.  37  He 
sang,  talked  like  a  pen-gun. 

Penholder  (pe-nh<?»ad3.i).  [f.  PIN  to*  + 
HOLDER!.]  A  holder  for  a  (steel  or  other)  pen, 
consisting  of  a  cylindrical  rod  of  wood,  ivory, 
metal,  or  other  material,  with  a  metal  barrel  or 
other  device  at  the  end  into  which  a  pen  or  '  nib ' 
(see  PEN  s/>.'*  4)  may  be  fixed ;  the  pen  and  penholder 
together  forming  a  writing  instrument  or  '  pen ' 
of  which  the  penholder  forms  the  handle. 

1815  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  SirC.  Flint  19  June  (in  Watm. 
Cat.  12  Apr.  (1904)  9/2),  A  small  silver  or  thick  glass  inkstand, 
with  one  of  Braham's  patent  penholders  and  one  of  his  pens. 
1859  Handbk.  Turning  37  Any  long  slender  piece  of  work, 
as  a  screen  handle  or  a  pen  holder. 

Peni,  obs.  form  of  PENNY. 

Penial  (pfnial),  a.  Anat.  [f.  PKJI-S  +  -AL.] 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  penis. 

1877  COUES  &  ALLEN  N.  Amer.  Red.  535  A  dependent 
obe,  occupying  the  site  of  the  penial  sheath  of  the  ""»''• 

— I  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  33  Mammals  of  the 
ent  and  other  orders,  .possess  a  penial  ossicle. 
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t  Penible,  a.  Ot>s.  Forms:  4peyneble;  4-5 
peyn-,peuyble;  Spein-,7penible.  [«-F./*«* 
i  lath  c.  in  Ilatz.-Dann.;,  LffOU  pain:  sec  -BUi.J 

1.  Painstaking,  careful  ;  putting  forth  effort,  hard 

C/erf,  T.  658  The  moore  trewe  if  t»t  it 

^ 


PENIBLY. 

—  Monk's  T,  310,  I  seye,  so  worshipful  a  creature.. So 
penyble  in  the  werre,  and  curteis  eke.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy 
209  The  horses.. were  in  this  bataylle  more  stronge  and 
more  penyble  than  were  the  horses  of  the  turkes. 

2.  Causing  or  involving  pain  or  trouble  ;  painful. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Piter.  6634  With  many  woundys  ful 
terryble,  And  rebukys  ful  penyble,  1430-40  —  Bochas  \. 
xi.  (1554)  22  b,  Tell  on  anon,  if  it  be  possible,  Which  of  their 
sorowes  is  fond  most  peinible.  1633  HART  Diet_  of_Diseascd 
Introd.  21  His  [Physician's]  profession  being  in  it  selfe  so 
penible  and  laborious. 

Hence  t  Pe'nibly  (peynybly)  adv. ,  painstakingly. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handt.  Synne  5802  A  trew  man . .  J>at  wyl 
serue  J>e  to  pay,  Peyneble,  al  bat  he  may.  Ibid.  10339  But 
euery  tyme  was  redy  And  seruede  hym  peynybly. 

Fenicil  (pe-nisil).     [ad.  L.  penicill-us  PENCIL.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.  A  small  bundle  or  tuft  of  slightly 
diverging  hairs,  resembling  a  paint-brush. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Eutmuol.  IV.  xlvi.  277. 

2.  MeJ.  '  A  tent  or  pledget  for  wounds  or  ulcers' 
(Webster  1828-32). 

Penicillate  (pe-nisil/t),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  L. 
penicill-us  (see  prec.)  +  -ATE  2.  Cf.  mod.F.  pdni- 
ciltt.]  a.  Furnished  with  a  penicil  or  penicils ; 
having  a  small  tuft  or  tufts  of  hairs,  scales,  etc. 

b.  Formed  into  or  forming  a  small  tuft  or  brush. 

c.  Having  markings  like  those  made  with  a  pencil 
or  brush  ;  streaked,  pencilled. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  147  Joints  [of 
tarsi]  penicillate — dilated.  1833  KIRBY  llab.  fy  lust.  Anim. 
II.  xvi.  66  The  penicillate  family,  .is  remarkable  for  several 
pencils  or  tufts  of  long  and  short  scales,  which  distinguish 
the  sides  of  the  body.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  310  Rumex 
..stigmas  penicillate. 

So  Pe-nicilla:ted  a.  =  prec.;  Pe'nicilla^tely 
adv.,  in  the  form  of  a  penicil ;  Pe:nicilla-tioii, 
a  growth  of  hairs,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  a  penicil. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  556  The  black 
points  sometimes  present  a  stellated  or  penicillated  arrange- 
ment. 1846  DANA  Zoopk.  (1848)  127  The  inner  row  [of 
tentacles],,  .furnished  with  a  short  fibrous  penicillation  at 
the  ends.  1872  H.  C.  WOOD  Frtsli-Watcr  Algx  22  Fila- 
ments, .in  filiform  fasciculi,  which  are  often  much  elongate 
and  penicillately  exserted  from  the  open  common  sheath. 

Penicilliform  (penisi-lif^im),a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
petiicilKformis,  f.  penicill-us :  see  -FORM.]  Of  the 
form  of,  or  resembling,  a  hair-pencil ;  '  arranged 
in  a  brush  or  tuft '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1811  in  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloijuet's 
Anat.  465  Fasciculate,  pentcilliform  filaments,  folded  in  the 
direction  of  their  length.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Peni- 
cilliforniis,.  .resembling  a  hair-pencil. . :  penicilliform. 

II  Penicillium  (penisHiym).  [mod.  Bot.L., 
f.  L.  penicill-us,  -urn.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  ascetomycetous  fungi,  including 
several  of  the  common  moulds. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  ll.  i.  298  Portions  of  penicillium 
and  aspergillus  moulds.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  3  The  spores 
of  Penicillium  are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  yeast. 

2.  Nat. Hist. S.K& Anat.  =  PENICIL  i,  PENICILLUS  i. 
1893  Syd.Soc.  Lex.,  Penicilliuttt,  term  for  a  tuft-like  mass 

of  vessels  or  fibres  spreading  out  from  one  point. 

II  Penicillus  (penisrlfe).  PI.  -i.  [L. :  see 
PENCIL,  PENICIL.] 

1.  Anat.  Each  of  the  tufts  formed  by  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  portal  vein  in.  the  liver,  and  of  the 
minute  arteries  in  the  spleen. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  332  Absorbed  from 
the  pemcilli  or  pores  of  the  liver.  1878  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssen's 
Cycl.  Med.  VIII.  353  Each  penicillus  [in  the  spleen]  with 
the  corresponding  veins,  forms  a  closed  and  independent 
vascular  system. 

2.  =  PENICIL  2. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Penicillus,  among  chirurgeons 
is  used  for  a  tent,  to  be  put  in  wounds  or  ulcers.  1893  in 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pe'nide.  ?  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  penyde,  5-7 
penede,  6  -idle,  6-7  -idee,  7  penid,  5-9  penide. 
See  also  PENNET.  [a.  f.pinide  (isth  c.  in  Godef.), 
ad.  med.L.  penidium,  usually  pi.  -ia  (Constantinus 
Afer  a  uoo),  a.  med.Gr.  vtviStov,  -m  =  'spuma 
sacchari'  (frequent  in  Byzantine  medical  writers, 
e.  g.  Actuarius  and  Nicolaus  Myrepsus) ;  supposed 
to  be  ad.  Pers.  A-iU  panid  refined  sugar,  in  Arab. 
al-famd:  see  ALPHENIC.  (Thence  also  Diapeni- 
dion.)  Cf.  Dozy  &  Engelmann  Glossaire  s.  v. 
Alfeilique,  and  Devic  (Littre  Supplt.*)^  A  piece 
or  stick  of  barley-sugar,  or  of  a  similar  preparation 
of  sugar,  used  as  a  remedy  for  colds.  (Usually  //.) 

1390  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  iq  Pro  ij  Ib.  penydes, 
ij*.  CI400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  219  Se)>e  it  wif>  a  litil 
salt  &  ;eue  it  J>e  pacient  &  do  J>eron  penidis.  1533 
ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  81  If  there  be  no  feuer,  penidees, 
malowes,  orage,  gourdes,  c  1623  LODGE  Poore  Mans 
Talentt  (Hunter.  Cl.)  28  Take.. of  sugar  penedes  to  the 
quantity  of  them  all.  1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  1. 177  With 
sugar  Penids  make  a  Bolus  for  one  dose.  1851  MAYHEW 
Land.  Labour  I.  204  If  the  boiled  and  yet  soft  sugar  be 
rapidly . .  extended,  and  pulled  over  a  hook,  it  becomesopaque 
and  white,  and  then  constitutes  pulled  sugar,  ot  penides. 

•\  Peni'diate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  penidi- 
um: see -ATE2.]  In  sugar pemdiate,  app.  =prec. 

1636  RIDGLEY  Physick  258  Sugar  Penidiate,  three  ounces. 

Peniform  (pf-nif<am) ,  a.  [f.  "L.peni-s  +  -I)FOBM.] 
Of  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  penis. 

1875  tr.  H.  vm  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  X.  76. 
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Penigrasse,  -gres(se,  obs.  ff.  PENNY-GBASS. 

Penil  (prnil).  [a.  F.  p£nil  (12-ijthc.) :— L. 
type  *pectimculum,  dim.  of  pecten  'comb',  in 
sense  *  hair  of  the  pubes'.]  The  suprapubic  or 
hypogastric  region  ;  the  pubes. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.)  Penil,  mons  veneris.  1857 
BULLOCK  Cazeaux"  Midiuif.  45  Found  on  the  penil,  the 
labia  majora,  and  the  genito-crural  folds. 

tFe'nile,  pe*nisle,  sh.  Obs.  Also  pene-isle. 
[f.  L.  pxne-  almost  (see  PENE-)  +  He,  ISLE,  after 
peninsula.  Cf.  F«j0fWgtt*flEf.j  =  PENINSULA. 

16x1  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix,  xii.  (1623)  703  A  great  Cape  of 

Land  or  penile  in  Normandy.     1618  BOLTON  Florns  (1636) 

280  From  thence  he  suddenly  escaped  to  the  penile  of  Pharus. 

1627  SPEED  England  i.  §6  Britaine  thereby  is  of  a  supposed 

Penisle  made  an  Hand.     1668  WiLKitisfteaSC/tar.  n.ii.  §3. 

53  Promontory,  Cape, ..Point,  Pene-isle.     1716  M.  DAVIES 

At/ten.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  39  Podalirius  . .  had  her, 

;    endow'd  with  the  Penisle  call'd  Chersonesus,  for  his  Pains. 

Penile  (pf'nail),  a.  Anat.    [ad.  mod.L. /£«;'/-«, 

i   f.  PENIS.]   =  PENIAL. 

1861  BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  319.  1889  TREVES  Man. 
\  Surg.  III.  633  If  the  calculus  be  in  the  penile  part  [of  the 
I  urethra].  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1081. 

Penillion :  see  PENNILL. 

Peninsula  (pzhi-nsi/?la).  PI.  -as  (-az),  for- 
merly -6B.  Also  7  in  anglicized  form  (or  from 
Fr.)  peniusul,  -e.  [a.  L.  peninsula,  f.  ps&ne-, 
PENE-  almost  +  insula  island :  in  F.  ptfmnsule 
(1544  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  P&ninsula  in  Livy  and 
Pliny  is  translated  by  Holland  demie  island."] 

A  piece  of  land  that  is  almost  an  island,  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  water ;  by  extension,  any 
piece  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  boundary  is  coast-line;  e.g. 
Hindostan,  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  III. 21  This  Peninsula  to  cumpace  it  by 
the  Rote  lakkith  litle  of  a  Mile.  1577  HAKRISON  England 
i.  viii.  in  Holinshed  I.  14  b/2  None  Islandes  at  all.. but  one 
lytle  Byland,  Cape  or  Peninsula.  i6ia  CAPT.  SMITH  Map 
Virginia  4  Their  corne-fields  being  girded  therein  in  a 
manner  as  Peninsulaes.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  220  A  pro- 
montory in  forme  of  a  pene-insula.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
Hib.  n.  xxilL  (1821)  434  That  Pen-insula  (being  strong  in  its 
owne  nature).  1754  POCOCKE  Trav.  Eng.  (Camden)  II.  108 
Crossing  over  in  a  boat  to  the  peninsula  of  Selsey.  1807 
PINKERTON  Geog.  II.  203  The  Malaian  peninsula.  1860 
MOTLEY  Nethcrl.  (1868)  I.  i.  7  The  Spanish  and  Italian 
Peninsulas  have  had  a  different  history. 

jS.  1613  PUKCIIAS  Pilgrimage  vin.  xiv.  (1614)  816  Next  is 
that  necte  or  narrow  extent  of  Land  ..knitting  the  two 
great  Pemnsuls  of  the  North  and  South  America  together. 
1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  257  A  Hill  like  a  Penjnsul.  Ibid.  274 
The  region  or  Country  called  Fife  which  is  a  Peninsule. . 
lying  between  two  creekes  of  the  Sea  called  Frith  and  Taye. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trait.  (1677)351  A  Pen-insule  some 
call  it  and  no  Isle. 

b.    The  Peninsula  (spec.}  :  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1775  R.  Twtss  Trav.  Port,  fy  Sp.  8  This  peninsula  (as  the 
natives  call  Portugal  and  Spain).  1812  SCOTT  Let.  to  Miss 
J.  Bail  lie  4  Apr.,  My  thoughts  are  anxiously  turned  to  the 
Peninsula.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch.  Rep.  (1861)  II.  290  The 
romantic  race  which  had  once  swayed  the  Peninsula. 

Peninsular  (p/hi-nsirflai),  a.  (st>.)  [f.  L.  type 
*pseninsuldr-is  :  cf.  F.  ptninsulaire  ( 1 556  in  Hatz.- 
Darm, )  :  see  prec.  and  -AR.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  peninsula. 

i6i»  BREREWOOD  Lang.  4-  Relig.  82  Inclosed  after  a  pen- 
insular figure  between  Danubius  and  the  sea.  a  1771  R. 
WOOD  Ess.  Homer,  Troade(\yj$  312  Its  compact  peninsular 
form.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xii.  123  An 
insular  or  peninsular  site  was  specially  sought  out. 

b.  spec,  (usually  with  capital.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  (esp.) 
the  war  carried  on  there  in  1808-14  between  the 
French  under  Napoleon  and  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  under  Wellington. 

1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  21  Sept.  594/2  The  main 
objects  of  the  peninsular  War.  a  1863  THACKERAY  Mr.  $ 
Mrs.  Berry  Si,  He  is  an  old  Peninsular  man.  1891  Chambers' 
Encycl.  VIII.  26/2  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  ..  in 
1 840.. had  then  had  an  existence  of  three  years'  duration  as 
the  Peninsular  Company,  which  carried  mails  to  Portugal 
and  the  South  of  Spain.  1899  SIR  H.  MAXWELL  Wellington 
I.  xiv.  373  The  Peninsular  Campaign. 

B.  $b.  a.  An  inhabitant  of  a  peninsula,  b. 
A  soldier  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

1888  Q.  Rez>.  CLXVII.  196  He  [Besant]  speaks  of  the 
ruffling  captain,  who  was  no  doubt  'an  old  Peninsular*. 
1889  Nation  (N.  Y.)  17  Oct.  319/2  The  Arabs  traded  with 
the  far  -off  peninsulars. 

Peninsularity  (pftuflsitflffirTti).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ITT  :  cf.  INSULARITY.]  a.  The  condition  of  being 
a  peninsula,  b.  The  character  or  habit  of  mind 
resulting  from  living  in  a  peninsula,  and  thus  having 
little  contact  with  people  of  other  nations. 

1882  G.  ALLEN  in  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XX.  599  Amusing 
chat  about  the  peninsularity  of  the  Spaniards.  1891  J. 
WINSOR  Columbus  xviii.  426  There  is  no  proof  that  he  ever 
suspected  the  peninsularity  of  Cuba. 

Peninsulate  (p/m-ns^/I^t),  v.  [f.  PENINSULA 
+  -ATE  3  7  ;  after  insulate^  trans.  To  make  into 
a  peninsula ;  to  surround  (a  piece  of  land)  almost 
completely,  as  water  ;  to  divide  into  peninsulas. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  II.  52  Newton  Water  and  Avon  ren  so 
nere  togither  in  the  botom  of  the  West  Suburbe  of  Malmes- 
byri,  that  there  within  a  Burbolt-shot  the  Toun  is  peninsu- 
latid.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  23  A  detached 


PENITENCE. 

tract  peninsulated  by  sea,  lake  or  river.  1796  MORSE  Ainer. 
Geog.  I.  534  There  are  six  considerable  rivers  which,  with 
their  numerous  branches,  peninsulate  the  whole  state.  1902 
W.  CROSSING  in  Devon  N.  $  Q.  July  98  The  tongue  of  land 
. .  peninsulated  by  the  Swincombe  river  and  the  West  Dart. 
jig.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend\,i%66)  338  The .  .stream  may 
..appear  to  comprehend  and  inisle  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which  even  then  it  only  peninsulates. 

Hence  Penrnsulated/^/.  a. 

1781  WVNDHAM  7Vwr(ed.  2)  36  The  bold  craggy  shore,  and 
the  broken  peninsulated  knoles.  1846  McCuLLocH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  I.  53  The  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  south- 
ward from  Menai  Straits,  is  formed  by  the  peninsulated  hun- 
dred of  Lleyn.  1870  W.  CHAMBERS  Winter.  Mentone  \.  16 
The  picturesquely  peninsulated  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

t  Peni  iitime,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  paene-  almost, 
PENE-  +  intim-us  innermost.]  Inmost  but  one. 

1686  Phil,  Trans.  XVI.  81  The  second  or  penintime 
Satellite  of  Saturn.  1718  J.  POUND  ibid.  XXX.  771  The 
Radix  of  the  penintime  or  second  Satellite. 

Penmvariant(pminveVriant).  Math.  [f.PENE- 
+  INVARIANT.]  =  SEMINVAHIANT. 

1860  CAVLEV  Coll.  Math.  Papers  IV.  606  The  leading 
coefficient  of  a  covariant ..  in  any  covariant  of  a  binary 
quantic  . .  has  been  termed  a  Pcniwvariant^  but  a  more 
appropriate  term  is  seminvariant. 

Fenirial(l,  -ryal,  obs.  forms  of  PENNYROYAL. 

II  Penis  (prnis).  PI.  penes  (-fz).  [L.  penis 
\  ong.  =  cauda  'tail',  afterwards  as  here.]  Theintro- 
I  mittent  or  copulatory  organ  of  any  male  animal 
I  (in  Mammalia  also  traversed  by  the  urethra). 

In  Zool.  sometimes  extended  to  organs  which  deposit 
spermatozoa  without  intromission.  In  Entom.  formerly  used 
to  include  in  addition  accessory  structures,  as  claspers. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Penis,  the  Yard, 
made  up  of  two  nervous  Bodies,  the  Channel,  Nut,  Skin, 
and  Fore-skin,  &c.  1789  W.  EUCHAN  Dotn.  Med.  (1790)  325 
An  itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqiiet's 
Anat.  339  Becoming  incorporated  with  the  fibres  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  169  In  Planaria 
tremellaris,  the  penis,  .is  a  white  contractile  body,  enclosed, 
when  in  a  retracted  state,  in  a  small  oval  pouch. 

b.  Comb.,  aspenis-bone,  an  ossification  occurring 
in  the  penis  in  certain  Mammalia. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  A  ^at.  II.  725/1  The  repetition  in  the 
clitoris.,  of  the  penis-bone  of  the  male. 

Penis,  obs.  pi.  of  PENNY. 

Penisle :  see  PENILE  sd. 

Penistone  (pe*nist<Jh).  Forms:  6  pen(n)e-, 
pennie-,  6-8  penny-,  6-9  pennistoue.  7  peny- 
ston,  7-8  pen(n)iston,  7-  penistone.  [Name 
of  a  small  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  the  cloth  so  named  was  made.] 

f  L  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  formerly  used 
for  garments,  linings,  etc.  Obs. 

1551-1  Act  5  <$•  6  Edw.  yf,  c.  6  §  i  Clothes  commonlye 
called  Pennystones  or  Forest  Whites  . .  shall  conteyne  in 
lengthe  beinge  wett  betwixt  twelve  and  thirtene  yardes. 
1576  BAKER  Jeivell  of  Health  21  A  Bagge.  .of  whyte  woollen 
cloth  (whether  the  same  be  Pennystone  or  Karsie).  a  1600  T. 
SMITH  Let.  in  Strype  Stow's  Surv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xix.  401/2 
Coarse  Cloths  made  in  the  North  Paris,  as  Northern  Cottons 
.  .Checks, and  Penistones.  16x6  in  Rep.  Comm.  Ing.  Chari- 
ties (1834)  XXIX.  731,  40*.  to  be  laid  out  in  red  peniston  for 
four  petticoats.  vj^bEng.  Gazetteer (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Sturbridgf, 
Abundance  of  cloths,.. kerseys,  cottons,  penistons,  and  fus- 
tians, are  brought  to  it  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

attrib.  1656  New  Eng.  Hist.  $  Gen.  Reg.  (1850)  IV.  125  It 
is  my  will  y*  my  cousine  Elizabeth  fich  have  my  searge 
gowne,  and  my  Read  penmston  petticote.  1834^  M.  SCOTT 
Cruise  Midge  (1859)  387  Poor  drenched  stormstaid  devils  in 
their  blue  pennistone  great  coats  shivering  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

2.  Penistone flags ;  sandstone  flags  from  the  Coal 
Measures  around  Penistone,  used  for  paving-stones. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  ni/i  Rough  Stone,  or  Penny 
Stone.,  are  rough  cut  out  of  the  Quarry.  1878  A.  H.  GREEN, 
etc.  Geol.  Yorksh.  Coal-field  \\.  §  3.  77  The  Penistone  Flap 
are  a  group  of  very  variable  sandstones,  with  a  few  thin  and 
poor  coals.  They  are  best  developed  around  Penistone,  and 
may  be  traced  thence  southwards  to  Sheffield. 

Penitauncery,  obs.  form  of  PENITENTIARY. 

Penitence  (pe'nitens).  Also  4-5penytence, 
(7  pceni-j ,  5  penitaunce.  [a.  OF.  penitence  ( i  ith  c. 
in  Littre),  ad.  L. /#«#*«/*«  (later /#;»"-,/£/«-)»  n. 
of  condition  f.  psenitens :  see  PENITENT  and  -ENCE. 
Q¥ . ptnitence ,  as  the  learned  form  in  ecclesiastical 
use,  gradually  displaced  the  popular  peneance^ 
PENANCE.] 

1.  The  undergoing  of  some  discipline  or  exercise, 
voluntary  or  imposed  by  spiritual  authority,  in 
outward  expression  of  repentance,  and  expiation 
of  an  offence ;  =  PENANCE  sb.  2.  Now  rare,  and 
usually  including  sense  2. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  61  Swo  ure  louerd  ihesu  crist  fette 
adam  ut  of  helle,  bo  J>e  hedde  his  penitence  enden,  and  swo 


Penitence  is  the  waymentynge  of  man  that  sorweth  for  hi; 
synne  and  pyneth  hym  self  for  he  hath  mysdoon.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  I  v,  And  whanne  thow  hast  accomplysshed  the 
penytence  whiche  the  preest  hath  gyuen  to  the.  a  1600 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  iv.  §  2  The  course  of  discipline  in 
former  Ages  reformed  open  Transgressors  by  putting  them 
unto  offices  of  open  penitence  :  especially  Confession.  1750 
BURNEY  Me/a.  Metastasio  I.  206, 1  shall  undertake  this  busi- 
ness, as  a  penitence  for  my  sins.  iSza  K.  DIGBV  Krondst. 
Hon.  (1829)  I.  Godefridm  290  The  ruins  of  Chamilly  where 


PENITENCER. 

the  great  Condi!  ended  his  days  in  retirement  and  the 
practice  of  penitence.  «88j  'OuiDA '  Marcmma  1.  iii.  66 
It-s  very  prirM-,  urn-  ••< -nt  lo  S.int.i  T;usill:i  as  a  penitence. 

2.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  penitent ;  contrition 
or  sorrow  for  sin  committed,  with  desire  and 
intention  of  amendment;  repentance.  (The  pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1591  SHAKS.  TwoGcnt.  v.  iv.  81  By  Penitence  th'Eternalls 
wrath's  appfas'J.  «  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  iii.  §  4  The 
question  why  I Javid's  confession  should  b«  held  for  effectual 
penitence,  and  not  Saul's.  1658  BRAMHALL  Schism  \.  viii, 
The  degree  of  the  delinquents  penitence  or  impenitence. 
1741-*  OKAY  A^ripf>inti  179  In  lieu  of  penitence  and  vain 
remorse.  1848  DICKENS  Doinbey  xxiii,  Is  this  the  way  you 
show  your  penitence  ?  1881  TROLLOPE  Dr.  Worth's  School 
\,  ii,  He  was  one  who  thought  that  there  should  he  a  place 
of  penitence  allowed  to  those  who  had  clearly  repented  of 
their  errors. 

8.   Comb.,  as  (sense  i) penitence-garment. 

1881-3  SCKAFF  F.ncycl.  Kelig.  Knowl.  III.  2471/1  [Wai- 
dense*]  Travelling  two  and  two  together,  clad  in  woollen 
penitence-garments. 

t  Pe'nitencer.  Obs.  Forms :  4  penet-,  4-5 
pent-,  4-6  penyt-,  4-8  penit- ;  4-5  -anoer(e, 
4-6  -aunoer,  5  -enoere,  5-7  -enoer,  6  -enser, 
•ar,  (7-8  -entior).  [a.  F.  ptnitencier,  ad.  med.L. 
fscni-,  pcenitentiaritis,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
popular  F.  form  peneancitr,  PENANCEK.] 

1.  In  the  mediaeval  Church,  a  priest  appointed  to 
hear  confession,  assign  penance,  and  give  absolu- 
tion in  extraordinary  cases ;  a  penitentiary. 

4x1350  S.  Andrew  309  in  Horstm.  Attengl.  Leg.  (1881)  8 
Ledes  hir  to  mi  penitancere,  For  of  me  has  Be  playn  powere. 
1460  CAPCRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  151  A  Frcre  Prechoure  cleped 
Kaymund.  He  was  Penytauncereundir  the  Pope.  1538  BALE 
Thre  Lawes  1478  fly/wcrisis..  lam  a  great  penytensar,  And 
sy  t  at  the  pardon.  1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Virg.  De  Invent,  vn. 
iv.  136  Of  them  sprong  the  bastard  penitencers  in  the  daies 
of  Ihon  the  XXII.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossog^r.^  Penitencer,  .. 
the  Priest,  &c.  that  enjoyns  the  offender  his  penance.  [1840 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  l.  St.  Nicholas^  There  is  Mess 
Michael,  and  holy  Mess  John,  Sage  Penitauncers  1  ween 
be  they.] 

2.  One  undergoing  penance;  =  PENANCEB  2.  rare. 

(•1380  Anlfcrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  JFyc/#"(i8$i)  152  And 
for  her  wenches  and  for  her  children,  hem  bei  wolen  not 
prisoun,  but  niake  hem  pentauncers.  [So  OF.  jciii tender.} 

Penitency  (pe-nitensi).  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
PKIII-,  panitentia  :  see  PENITENCE  and  -ENCT.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  penitent. 

1.  Penitence  as  a  state ;  repentance. 

£-1450  Seven  Deadly  Sins  117  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems 
(1866)  218  The  rote  of  an  erbe  1  sholde  vp  hale,  Men  call  it 
chastite;  and  pounde  it  with  penytencie.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  8  7  Their  Fastings  were  partly  in  token 
of  penitencie.  1630  f.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Unnat.  Father 
Wks.  it.  139/1  Hec  dyed  with  great  penitency  and  remorce 
of  Conscience.  (11708  BKVKRIDGE  Thes.  Theol.  (1710)  II.  275 
Works  of  penitency.  Humbling  ourselves  for  sin,  setting 
ourselves  against  it,  turning  ourselves  from  it.  1863  K  i  I.M 
/>/.  Wilson  xix.  641  The  penitency. .of  so  conspicuous  an 
adversary  could  not  but  encourage  any  favourable  change 
..taking  place  in  men's  minds  towards  the  Bishop. 

1 2.  A  penitential  practice  or  discipline  ;  =  PENI- 
TENCE I,  PENANCE.  Obs.  rare. 

1597  HOOKKR  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  §  13  Two  kinds  ther  wer 
of  publike  penittncie,  the  one  belonging  to  notorious 
offenders.. the  other  appertaining  to  the  whole  church  and 
vnto  euery  seuerall  person  whome  the  same  containeth. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  III.  I.  217  Ecclesiasticks  who 
formerly  imploy'd  their  whole  times  m  heaping  up  Peni- 
tencies  and  Fastings.  1676  Warn,  for  Housekeepers  5-6 
For  to  take  our  penitency,  And  boose  the  water  cold. 

Penitent  (pe-nitent),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4  peny- 
taunt,  4-6  penytent.  [a.  OF.  penitent  (i4th  c. 
in  Littre),  ad.  \^.pscnitent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pmnitere 
(pan-,  pen-)  to  repent ;  this  as  a  learned  form,  in 
ecclesiastical  use,  gradually  displaced  the  popular 
OK.  peneant,  -ant,  and  ME.  PENANT.  In pmnilere 
and  its  derivatives,  the  original  L.  form  is  held  to 
have  been  with  pie-,  but  in  med.L.  pec-  was  usual ; 
in  Romnnic/^-.] 

A.  adj.  \.  That  repents,  with  serious  purpose  to 
amend  the  sin  or  wrongdoing ;  repentant,  contrite. 

c  1375  Se.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  (Pelagia)  190  [1  pray]  (>at  bu  me 
penytent  wald  take  &  to  lesu  reconforte  me.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  p  13  He  shal  be  verray  penitent.  1432-50  tr. 
Hifden  (Rolls)  IV.  461  [Titusjseide  that  hedidde  never  that 
thyu^e  in  his  lyfe  whereof  he  was  sooryand  penitente.  155* 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Absolution,  To  declare  and  pronounce  to 
his  people,  beinge  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of 
their  synnes.  1667  MILTON  /".  L.  x.  1097  So  spake  our 
rather  penitent,  nor  Eve  Felt  less  remorse.  1715  DE  FOE 
(  «y.  rvuiiti  ll'n-/,t  (t84o)  46,  I  made  him  take  two  of  those 
penitent  mutineers  with  him.  1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  far. 
Strni.  1 1 1.  viii,  A  penitent  prodigal  who  has  squandered  God's 
gifts.  1901  W.  E.  NORRIS  Credit  of  County  ii,  She  was  in 
short  penitent,  but  scarcely  to  the  extent  of  being  remorseful. 
D.  trans/,  of  things  :  Expressive  of  repentance. 

>7>3  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  324  Though  she  wrote  me 
several  penitent  letters,  acknowledging  her  crime,  and 
•xggmg  me  to  forgive  her. 

1 2.  Regretful,  grieved ;  relenting,  sorry,  vexed. 
Const,  of,  upon.  Obs.  rare. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  v.  (1822)  439  Ye  sal  nocht  be 
penitent  of  oure  faith,  nor  we  sal  nocht  be  penitent  of  youre 
cmP'rJ:  '«°9  BIBLE  (Douay)  Manassck,  Thou  art  our  Ixjrd, 
most  high,  benigne,  long -suffering,  and  very  merciful,  and 
penitent  upon  the  wickednes  of  men. 

3.  Undergoing  penance.     In  quot.   l6lj  trans/ . 


643 

'   Proper  to  penance  or  fasting  days:  cf.  PENANCE 
sb.  3  b,  LENTEN  a.  2. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \.  ii.  52  But  we  that  know  what 
i  'iis  ti>  fast  and  pray,  Are  penitent  for  your  default  to  day. 

1613  UKAUM.  &  Fu  Coxcomb  11.  ii,  Not  a  doore  open  row, 

but  double  bardt . .  the  very  .smithes  that  were  halfe  venturers, 

drink  penitent  single  ale. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  repents ;  a  repentant  sinner. 
1474  MISVN  Mending  of  Life  108  Etnonge  bis  be  penitent 

manly  hym-self  bus  vse  &  gostely  armore  take.  153* 
j  MORE  Confitt.  Tindalf  Wks,  525/1  For  pcnitentes  are 
|  accompted  among  the  good.  1680  LUTTRELL  Brief  K el. 

(1857)  I.  53  The  earl  of  Rochester  is  lately  dead,  ..and 
j  though  he  lived  but  a  debauch 'd  kind  of  life,  yet  he  died  a 

great  penitent,     a  1740  WATERLANO  Serttt.,  i   John  Hi.  9 

(1742)  II.  23  The  question  was  not  about  dying  Penitents. 

1849  DICKKNS  Dav.  Copp.  Ixt,  The  only  unchallengeable 

way  of  making  sincere,  .penitents. 

2.  A  person  performing  (ecclesiastical)  penance  ; 
one  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor ;  also,  in  the 
early  church,  a  member  of  one  of  four  ranks  into 
which  those  guilty  of  any  of  the  mortal  sins  were 
divided  (see  quot.  1850). 

1412  ao  LYDG.  Chron,  Troy  n.  xiiL  (1513)  H  vj,  As  a  peni- 
taunt  in  contritioun  Ye  you  disraye.  a  14*5  Langl.  /'.  PI.  C. 
v.  130  Prouisour  ober  prest  ober  penaunt  \Camb.  MS.  Ff. 
5-  35«  penytaunt]  for  hus  synnes.  1546  BALK  E>ng.  Votaries 
i.  42  Guenhera . .  was  after  hys  death  deuoutely  receyued 
into  ambesburye  nondrye,  as  a  penitent.  1601  SHAKS. 
Alts  Well  in.  v.  97  Of  inioyn'd  penitents  There's  foure  or 
fiue,  to  great  S.  laques  bound,  Alreadie  at  my  house.  166* 
Jesuits  Reasons  (1675)  N  iv,  Who  having  been ..  Scholars 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  actually,  when  they  dyed,  Penitents  of 
the  Jesuits.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  <y  Fasts  n.  (1739)437  A  Peni- 
tent, who  after  Baptism  having  committed  some  grievous 
Sin,  was.  .excluded  the  Assemblies  of  Christians.  1850 
NEALE  East,  Ch.  I,  n.  ii.  208  The  four  orders  of  penitents 
were . .  the  Flentes^  whose  place  was  in  the  porch ;  the 
Audientes,  in  the  narthex  ;  tne  Consistentes  and  Substratit 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  nave.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr. 
vn.  ii,  The  King,  .clad  only  in  the  thin  white  linen  dress 
of  the  penitent. 

3.  //.  A  name  designating  variousRoman  Catholic 
congregations    or    orders,    associated   for   mutual 
discipline,  the  giving  of  religious  aid  to  criminals, 
etc.,  or  forming  refuges  for  reformed  prostitutes. 
Rarely  in  sing.,  a  member  of  such  an  association. 

1693  tr.  Emilianncs  Hist,  Monast.  Ord.  xix.  221  Henry 
the  I II,.. having  seen,  .the  Procession  of  the  White  Penitents 
at  Avignon.  1706  tr.  Dupin^s  Eccl.  Hist.  i6M  C.  II.  iv.  xi. 
449  Those  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  are  called 
Penitents,  were  at  first  only  a  Congregation  of  Seculars  of 
both  Sexes.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Penitents, ..  certain 
fraternities,  or  societies  of  persons  who  assemble  together 
for  prayers,  make  processions  bare-footed,  their  faces  covered 
with  linen,  and  give  themselves  discipline,  &c.  There  are 
ivhite penitents  in  Italy,  at  Avignon,  and  at  Lyons. ..  There 
are  also  blue  penitents^\\A  Hack  penitents,  which  last  assist 
criminals  at  their  death,  and  give  them  burial  1797  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Italian  Prol.  (1826)  3  A  church  belonging  to  a 
very  ancient  convent  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Penitents 
1797  Entycl.  Brit.  XIV.  124.  1871  HOOK  C/*.  Diet.  577. 

f4.  Puttenham's  name  for  the  rhetorical  figure, 
by  which  the  speaker  or  writer  subsequently  retracts 
or  corrects  a  term  used  by  him.  Otis. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  224  Other- 
whiles  we  speake  and  be  sorry  for  it,  as  if  we  had  not  wel 
spoken,  so  tnat  we  seeme  to  call  in  our  word  againe,  and  to 
put  in  another  fitter  for  the  purpose :  for  which . .  the  Greekes 
called  this . .  the  figure  of  repentance. . .  I  following  the  Greeke 
original!,  choose  to  call  him  the  penitent,  or  repentant. 

6.  attrib.  Penitent-form,  a  form  or  bench  for 
penitents  ;  the  '  stool  of  repentance  *. 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  hi.  45  The  Testament  falling 
open  on  to  the  penitent- form.  1806  ACKWORTH  Clog  Shop 
Chron.  305  (E,  D.  D.)  An'  yond's  tne  penitent-form. 

Penitential  (penite-nfal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
-all,  6  penytencyal(l,  7  pcenitential.  [ad.  med. 
L.  pemitcntial-ist  f.  jftzewi-,  pomitentia  :  see  PENI- 
TENCE and  -AL,  CL  ¥ .  ptnitentiel  i  in  14-15111  c. 
penitential^  -tial  (in  Godef.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  expressive  of 
penitence  or  repentance. 

159*  Nobody  $  Sonieb.  942  in  Simpson  Sck.  Skaks.  (1878) 
I.  313,  I  know  his  penitentiall  words  proceede  From  a 
remorcefull  spirit.  1638  COWLF.Y  Love's  Riddle  HI,  When 
you  have  shed  some  penitential  tears  For  wronging  of 
Palxmon.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  139  F  9  Samson, 
touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a  reply  equally  peni- 
tential and  pious?  f  1845  FABEH  Hymn^  '  My  God,  kow 
wonderful  Thou  art ',  I .  .worship  thee  with  trembling  hope 
And  penitential  tears.  1853  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  xx. 
263  The  gloom  of  penitential  life. 

b.  Penitential  Psalms :  A  name  given  to  seven 
I  psalms  (vi,  xxxii,xxxviii,  Ii,  cii,  cxxx,  cxliii)  which 
i  give  especial  expression  to  the  feelings  of  penitence, 
i  (The  earliest  use  of  the  adj.  in  Eng.) 

1508  FISHER  (title)  The  fruytful  saynges  of  Dauyd  the 
kynge  &  prophete  in  the  seuen  penyteneyallpsalmes.  Ibid* 
Wks.  (1876)  22  Beati  quorum.  This  psalme  of  a  good  con- 
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'   ecclesiastical  penance  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  penance. 

j    Penitential  robe^  a  robe  worn  by  a  public  penitent. 
a  1535  Fisin  R  ,S//r.  Consolat.  Wks.  (1876)  363  Doe  you 

j  these  suffrages  for  your  owne  soule,  whether  they  be  praters 
or  almes  decdes,  or  any  other  penitentiall  paynefulnes^e. 
1546  HALE  Eng.  Votaries  \.  37  Theodoras  publy^ied  u 
serten  boke  of  hys  ownc  makynge,  called  A  penytcncyall 
summe.  16*5  MBADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  111.  300 
The  Popes  Legate,  who  came  thither  to  impose  upon  her 
I  know  not  what  penitential  Confession  for  sixteen.. days, 
for  consenting  to  marry  our  King  without  the  Popes  dis- 
pensation. 1781  COWPER  Truth  95  Of  all  his  conduct  this 
the  genuine  sense— My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming 

;  blood,  Have  purchas'd  Heaven,  and  prove  my  title  good. 
1877  MKS.  OIJTHANT  J/aXvrj /7<?r.  iii.  83  In  penitential  robes, 
with  candle  in  his  hand,  and  words  of  submission  in  his 
mouth.  1885  Cath,  Diet.  (ed.  3)  652/2  From  the  latter  part  of 
the  tenth  century  flogging  was  added  to  the  other  penitential 
exercises, 

y/c-  1885  H.  JAMES  Lit.  Tourxxx.  192  Streets.,  paved  with 
villainous  little  sharp  stones,  making  all  exercise  penitential 
B.  sb.  1.  A  person  performing  or  undergoing 
penance,  a  penitent.  Also,  in  humorous  allusion 
(quot.  1664),  a  prisoner,  rare. 

1617  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (1680)  16  Such  melancholy  Medi- 
tations are  deemed  a  fit  food  for  Penitentials,  rather  than  a 
necessary'  reflection   for   the  stomack  of  Regal   authority. 
1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  L  819  Then  in  their  Robes  the  Peni- 
tentials   Are   streight    presented    with   Credentials,      1828 
JUackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  413  A  cathedral  in  which  a  hundred 
thousand  pemtentials  might  have  prayed. 

2.  A  book  containing  in  codified  form  the  canons 
of  the  Church  relating  to  penance,  its  imposition, 
etc. ;    a    penitentiary   manual ;     «  med.L.   pcmi- 
tfntialf)  liber  pcenitentialis. 

1618  SELUEM  Hist.  Tithes  vii.  169  A  Penitential  made  for 
direction  of  Priests  in  auricular  Confession.     x6$i  JER. 
TAYLOR  Holy  Dying \.  v.  (1719)216  This  Advice  was  inserted 
into  the  Penitential  of  England  in  the  time  of  Theodore 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     1788  GIBBON  Duel.  $  F.  Iviii. 
(1790)  XI.  16  This  mode  of  legislation  was  invented  by  the 
Greeks  :  their  penitential*  were  translated,  or  imitated,  in 
the  Latin  Church.     1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist,  I.  vii.  204  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Canons  and  Penitentials  of  the  tenth  century 
are  in  great  part  translations. 

3.  //.  Short  for  Penitential  Psalms  \  see  A.  i  b. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  143  That  of  David  in 

the  chiefe  of  his  Penitcntialls,  Wash  mee  with  hyssope,  &c. 
1672-5  COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  14  The.. words  of  the 
LI  Psalm,  or  some  other  of  the  Penitentials. 

4.  //.  The  signs,  manners,  utterances,  demeanour, 
or  behaviour  of  a  penitent ;  apologetic  demeanour, 
appearance,   or  behaviour.    ?  Obs.      b.  Mourning 
garments ;  black  clothes  {colloq^). 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  V.  iii.  19  How  odious 
does  sorrow  make  an  ugly  face  !— Thine,  Jack,  and  this  old 
bedlam's,  in  penitentials,  instead  of  moving  compassion, 
must  evermore  confirm  hatred.  1751  ELIZA  HEYVSOOD  Betsy 
Thoughtless  III.  xviii.  222 (heading}  Displays  Miss  Betsy  in 
her  penitentials.  1805  EMILY  CLARK  Banks  of  Douro  II. 
146  During  this  interval  Lord  Oswell  was  quite  in  his  peni- 
tentials, intreating.  .his dear  angel  to  return.  1861  DICKENS 
Gt.  Expect,  iv,  Joe.  .emerged  from  his  room,  .in  a  full  suit 
of  Sunday  penitentials. 

f  5.  //.  The  members  of  some  monastic  order  : 
«=  PENITENT  B.  3.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  15  At  St.  Peters  Pallace ..  there 
meete  21.  pilgrimes ;  14.  from  the  Trinity  . .  and  seuen  from 
St.  Peters  Penitential)*. 

Hence  Peiiite'ntially  aih\,  in  a  penitential 
manner,  in  the  manner  of  a  penitent. 

1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  iv.  63  You.. acknowledge  it  [the 
charge]  true,  though  not  penitentialty,  but  impudently. 
1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  97  The  soul  may  be  sorrowfully 
and  peniiemially  sensible  of  its  sins. 

Penitentiary  (penite'rtjari),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
5-7-enci-,  7pceni-,p«Bni-.  [ad. med.L. p&nittnti- 
ari-us  adj.  and  sb.,  f.  L.  pseni-y  patnitentia  PENI- 
TENCE :  see  -AEY  *.  The  sb.  senses  represent  various 
ellipt.  or  absolute  uses  of  the  L.  adj.,  viz.  med.L. 
pcenitentiariuS)  pocnitenti&ria^  *pctnitentiarium\ 
also  —  med.L.  pcenitentiale  —  liber  pcenitentialis. 
These  are  thus  in  their  proximate  derivation  inde- 
pendent formations,  though  all  going  back  to  the 
adj.  in  L.,  Kr.,  or  Eng.  On  this  account  the  adj. 
is  here  placed  first,  though  some  of  the  sb.  senses, 
taken  direct  from  L.  or  Fr.,  were  earlier  in  Eng.  use.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  penance;  ad- 
ministering, or  undergoing,  penance. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1593)  576  He  did  quite  take 
awaie  the  office  of  that  penitentiarie  Priesthood.  1581 
J.  BELL  H  addon  s  Ansva.  Osor.  145  Stand  yng,.  in  dispayred 
case,  is  enforced  dayly  to  runne  to  the  second  table  of 
Penitentiary  Confession  forrelief.  16*6  JACKSON  Orrtirfviii. 
ii.  ii  His entertainement..  more  despicable  than  the  lodging 
or  entertainement  of  Pocnitentiary  Pilgrimes.  1609  in  Cra- 


may  also  fitly  be  used.  1710  J.  BINCHAM  Chr.  Antiq,  xm.  x. 
§  13  The  common  Psalm  of  confession,  or  the  Penitential 
Psalm  ..  being  no  other  but  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  1885 
Cath.  Dict.y  Penitential  Psalms..  .Possidius  tells  us  that  St. 
Augustine,  when  dying,  caused  the  penitential  psalms,  which 
are  few  in  number,  to  be  fixed  on  the  wall  opposite  his  bed. 
Probably  our  penitential  psalms  are  meant. 
2.  IVrtaining  to,  expressive  of,  or  constituting 


NEWMAN  Ess.  Develop™.  413  The  schism  ..led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  penitentiary- priest  in  the  Catholic  Churches. 

2.  Pertaining   to,   or   expressive   of,    penitence; 
repentant,  rare. 

1791  Hist,  in  Ann.  Keg.  15/2  To  publish  what,  .might  be 
considered  as  a  penitentiary  declaration,  a  MfC  J-W 
AV/ew  7as.  //(i8o8)  169  After  the  death  of  his  friends  he 
..wrote  a  penitentiary  letter  to  his  father.  1817  CHALMKRS 
Astron.  Disc.  vii.  (1830)  285  At  one  with  the  humblest  and 
most  penitentiary  feeling  which  Christiam.y  can  awaken. 

3.  Intended  for  or  relating  to  the  penal  and  re- 
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formatory  treatment  of  criminals.  Penitentiary 
House  =  PENITENTIARY  B.  7.  Penitentiary  Act, 
the  Act  19  Geo.  Ill,  c.  74. 

1776  BESTHAM  Fragtn.  Gwt.  (ed.  2)  Pref.,  The  Penitentiary 
system  had  for  its  first  advocates  Mr.  Eden . .  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone.  1777  HOWARD  Prisons  Ens.  Hi.  (1792)42  The 
highwayman.. the  footpad.. the  habitual  thief.. should  end 
their  days  in  a  penitentiary  house,  rather  than  on  the  gallows. 
1779  Act  IQ  Geo.  ///j  c.  74  §  5  They,  .shall  erect.. two  plain 
strong,  and  substantial  Edifices  or  Houses,  which  shall  be 
called  The  Penitentiary  Houses,  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
and  employing  in  hard  Labour . .  such . .  Convicts  as , .  shall  be 
ordered  to  Imprisonment  and  hard  Labour.  1791  BKNTHAM 
Panopt.  Wks.  1843  IV.  144  House  of  hard  labour,  it  was 
suggested . .  is  a  name  by  which  no  house  will  ever  be  called, 
and  the  well-imagined  word  penitentiary-house  was  put  in 
its  stead,  1818  SOUTHEV  Ess.  (1832)  II.  176  Let  the  prison- 
fare  be  a  penitentiary  regimen.  1877  tr.  //.  von  Ziemssens 
Cycl.  Med.  VI.  770  Autenrieth  drew  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency of  scrofulosis  in  penitentiaries  (so-called  penitentiary 
scrophula). 

4.  Of  an  offence :  Punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  a  penitentiary  ( U.  S.}. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  440  As  it  is  a  penitentiary 
offense,  the  culprit  spares  no  pains  or  expense  to  avoid  con- 
viction. 1896  Daily  News  19  Dec.  8/1  Recall,  .the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  end  of  the  war.. up  to  then  it  had  been  a 
penitentiary  offence  to  teach  a  black  to  read  and  write. 
B.  sb.  I.  =  med.L.  pKnitentiarius. 

1.  A  person  appointed  to  deal  with  penitents  or 
penances ;  spec,  in  R.  C.  Ch.,  an  officer  vested  with 
power  to  deal  with  cases  which  the  ordinary  parish 
priest  may  be  incompetent  to  determine. 

1483  Cat  ft.  Angl.  274/2  A  Penytenciary,^-«iV£?(a*<xr/wj. 
a  1548  HALL  C/tron.,  Hen.  VIII  51  b,  On  the  Sondaye 
folowynge  the  Chaunceller  commaunded  the  Penytensary 
of  Poules,  too  goo  vp  to  hym  and  saye  a  Gospell.  1679 
J.  SMITH  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  6  Two  Jesuits,  .were.. advanced 
to  be  the  Popes  Penitentiaries.  1^97  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
XIV.  124  Penitentiary^  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  a 
name  given  to  certain  presbyters  or  priests,  appointed  in 
every  church  to  receive  the  private  confessions  of  the  people. 
1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3}  647/1  This  [public  penance],  in  the 
case  of  secret  sins,  came  to  an  end  in  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  presbyter  eVl  TTJS 
/uterac cu'a?,  or  penitentiary,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

b.  Grand,  High  (Chief,  Great)  Penitentiary, 
a  cardinal  who  presides  over  the  office  called 
( penitentiary*  (see  4),  and  has  the  granting  of 
absolution  in  cases  reserved  for  the  papal  authority. 

[1581  MARBECK  Bk.  o/Notes^ The  most  hi^hpenitenciarie, 
Christ.]  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  111.^84  The  office  of 
chief  Penitentiary  is  given  by  the  Pope  to  a  Cardinal 
alwayes.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  143  [The]  Great  Peni- 
tentiary, ..  together  with  his  Counsellors,  prescribes  the 
measure  of  Pennance.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  In 
some  places  there  is  a  grand  penitentiary,  and  a  sub-peni- 
tentiary. 1842  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  s.  v.,  Briefs  granted 
by  the  grand  penitentiary  are  at  the  present  time  entirely 
gratuitous,  and  headed  with  the  words  '  pro  Deo '. 

f  2,  =  PENITENT  sb.  I  and  2.  Obs. 

^553  BECON  R  cliques  of  Rome  (1563)  61  Flagellatores. . . 
They  doe  beate  them  setues  with  scourges..  .These  be 
admitted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  penitentiaries.  1604 
R.  CAWDREY  Table  AlpJi.,  Penitentiarie,  one  repenting,  or 
doing  pennaunce.  1627  JACKSON  Creed  xi.  xlii.  §  2  Manasses 
..died  a  Penitentiary.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  £2 
To  take  revenge  on  a  feeblej  wounded,  dying  Penitentiarie, 
weeping,  and  bleeding  for  his  crimes. 

3.  A  member  of  a  religious  order  so  called  :   cf. 
PENITENT  sb.  3. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  139  Many  other  reforma- 
tions haue  beene  from  time  to  time  of  the  Franciscans,  as 
by  the  Minims,  Recollects,  Penitentiaries,  Capuchins,  &c. 
1683  LORRAIN  Muret's  Kites  Fun.  254  In  the  Chappel  of 
St.  Petronilla  [Rome],  when  they  were  digging  a  Grave  for 
a  Penitentiary  then  lately  deceased. 

II.  M  med.L.  pcenitentiaria>  F.  pfaitencerie. 

4.  R.  C.  Ch.    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  peni- 
tentiary;   an  office  or  congregation  in  the  Papal 
Court,  presided   over  by  the  Grand  Penitentiary 
(see  I  b),  and  forming  a  tribunal  for  deciding  upon 
questions  relating  to  penance,  dispensations,  etc. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Penitentiary,,  .also  a  place  in  Rome,  where 
Priests  sit  and  hear  the  confessions  of  those  that  come  unto 
them,  to  that  end.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Penitentiary, . . 
an  office,  or  tribunal  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  wherein  are 
examined  and  delivered  out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or 
dispensations  relating  to  conscience,  Confession,  &c.  1902 
Daily  Chron.  31  Dec.  5/5  A  prelate  of  the  Apostolic 
Penitentiary,  the  Congregation  that  deals  with  matrimonial 
questions, 

III.  =  OF.  pen(e]ancerie ;    in  mod.F.  pM~ 
tenciaire  obs.,  ptnitencier. 

f5.  A  place  of  penitential  discipline  or  punish- 
ment for  ecclesiastical  offences.  Obs. 

?i42i  BECKINGTON  in  Lett,  Marg.  of  Anjou  <$•  Bp.  B. 
(Camden)  27  Of  which  lesings  one  is,  that  he  shulde  have 
made  a  letter  ysett  upon  Faukener  is  gate,  thanne  maire  of 
London,  and  [he  is]  cast  into  the  Penitauncery  of  Poules. 
1644  H.  VAUGHAN  Serin.  13  There  is  an  inestimable  dis- 
proportion betwixt  the  afflictions  of  the  severest  Penitentiarie 
and  celestiall  Blisse. 

6.  An  asylum  or  house  of  refuge  for  prostitutes 
resolving  on  amendment  of  life. 

f  1806  Evangelical  Mag.  XIV.  616  The  Friends  of  the 
intended  London  Female  Penitentiary  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  a  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
the  ist  day  of  January  1807.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  m. 
iv.  (1864)  I.  422  The  feeling  which  induced  the  degraded 
and  miserable  victim  of  the  lusts . .  of  men  to  found,  perhaps, 
the  first  penitentiaries  for  her  sisters  in  that  wretched  class. 
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I  LIDDON  Penit.  Wk.  in  Ch.  Eng.  Pref.,  The  nearness  of 


Society1  has  been  universally  approved  of.  ..  When  the 
society  was  founded  eighty-four  years  ago  the  term  '  Peni- 
tentiary' was  well  understood  to  mean  a  voluntary  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  those  resolving  on  amendment  of  life. 

7.  A  reformatory  prison  ;  a  house  of  correction : 
see  Penitentiary  House  A.  3.  In  U.S.  *  The  place  of 
punishment  in  which  convicts  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment and  hard  labour  are  confined  by  the  authority 
of  the  law*  (Bouvier). 

1816  Ann.  Reg.  368  The  General  Penitentiary,  Milbank, 
contained  52  males  and  76  females,  .on  the  22d  May.  1825 
JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  47  Its  principle,  .was 
adopted  by  Latrobe.  .by  the  erection  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Penitentiary.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  152/1  The  act 
52  Geo.  III.,  c.  44,  was  framed  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  by  which  act  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millhank  was  commenced  in  1813.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX. 
748  The  great  penitentiary  still  standing  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, but  practically  unaltered,  at  Millbank.  [Demolished 
in  1891.]  1898  Bouvier's  Law  Diet,  (by  F.  Rawle)  II.  645 
There  are  two  systems  of  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States 
•  •  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  the  New  York  system. 

IV.  8.  =»  PENITENTIAL  sb,  2,  Penitentiary  book'. 
cf.  A.  i,  quot.  1678.  rare. 

1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xi.  62  Theodore  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Ecgberht  of  York  had,  severally,  drawn 
up  a  hand-book  known  as  the  penitentiary. 

tPeiiite'iitiaryship.  Obs.  [f.prec. +  -SHIP.] 
The  office  of  penitentiary  (see  prec.  B.  i). 

1570  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  (ed.  2)  2034/2  In  the  end  the  bishop 
[i.e.  the  Pope]..gratifiyng  I).  Cranmer  wyth  the  office  of 
the  Penitenciariship,  dismissed  them.  1691  WOOD  Ath, 
Oxon.  I.  192  Afterwards  he  obtained.. the  Penitentiaryship 
or  the  Prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul.  1716  M.  DAVIES^M^W.  Brit.  II.  213. 

t Penitentionary.  Obs.  =  PENITENTIARY^.  2. 

1577  FULKE  Confut.  Pnrg.  173  There  were  small  patience, 
mekenes,  or  loue,  in  some  of  the  purgatory  penitentionaries. 

t  Penite-ntious,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.     [ad.  V.ptni- 
tencieitXi  •euse.'] 
1611  COTGR.,  Penitencieux,  penitentious,  verie  penitent. 

Pe'nitently,  adv.     [f.  PENITENT  a.  +  - 

In  a  penitent  manner,  repentantly,  contritely. 

1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (ed,  2)  1170/1  The  sayd  Baynham.  .to 
submit  te  hym  selfe  penitently  to  the  iudgement  of  the  Church. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meets,  for  M.  iv.  ii.  147  Hath  he  borne  himselfe 
penitently  in  prison?  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III. 
loo  Capt.  Winter  was  yesterday  executed  :.  .He  died  very  | 
penitently.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  ./>«»«?/ viii-ix.  486  He,  Whom 
they  first  pierced  and  then  penitently  gazed  on,  was  God. 

Pe*nitentness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  penitent ;  penitency. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1775  in  ASH. 

fPeni-tion.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  -issione.  [ad. 
late  L.  pccmtio  —pnnitio.'\  Punishment. 

1547  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  28  Apr.  (1887)  48  Marioun  Ray 
amerciat  for  trubHng  of  Agnes  Hendersoun  . .  ordanis  for 
penitioun  that..scho  be  put  in  the  creile  and  hyng  thair 
during  the  will  of  the  provest  and  baillies.  1551-3  Burgh 
Rec.  Prestwick  30  Jan.  (1834)  62  f>e  ourisman  of  be  gud 
towne  accusyt  Allexr.  Browne  baljje  for  be  breken  of  ane  ac 
..and  raferys  be  penissione  to  be  inquest. 

t  Peniti*ssim,  a.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  L.  *penitis- 
sim-usy  superl.  of  penitus  interior.]  Innermost. 

165*  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  243  Being  convoyed 
into  the  penitissim  corners  of  their  souls. 

fPe-nitive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L.  type 
*pcemtivus  —  pnnttivus.']  Punitive,  penal. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  .v.  iv.  388  The 
lustyce^penitiue  sholde  be  to  moche  vnlawfully  dymynysshed. 

Penitote,  erroneous  f.  PERIDOT,  q.  v. 

t  Pe'nitude.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  pceni-.  [ad.  L. 
pxnitudo  (early  and  post-cl.),  i.pxnitere  to  repent    j 
SoOF.//#zVW<2  (Oresme,  I4thc.).]     Repentance. 

1657  Penit.  Conf.  i.  7  Meraroia,  which  a  learned  Interpreter 
[Beza]  alwayes  translates  Rest  pi  sconce,  and  ^ura/LLe'Aeia  in 
like  manner  alwayes  by  him  rendred  P<enitude. 

Peilk,  orig.  form  of  PINK  j^.1,  a  minnow. 

Penknife  (pe-n,n3if).  [f.  PEN  sb£  +  KNIFE.] 
A  small  knife,  usually  carried  in  the  pocket,  used 
originally  for  making  and  mending  quill  pens. 
(Formerly  provided  with  a  sheath  ;  now  made  with 
a  jointed  blade  or  blades  which  fit  inside  the  handle 
when  closed.) 

14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  682/21  Hie  artavus^  a  pen- 
knyfe.  c  1450  Medulla,  in  Cath.  Angl.  50  note,  Scalp-rum^ 
a  penne  knyf.  1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  514 
Item^  payd..for  a  penknyff  j.rf.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer. 
xxxvi.  23  He  cut  the  boke  in  peces  with  a  penne  knyfe. 
S549  Comfil.  Scot.  iii.  26  Cesar. .gat  xxn.  straikis  vitht  pen 
knyuis  in  the  Capitol,  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphics  81 
Sharper  then  with  a  pen-knife.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Belinda  xv,  She  shut  the  penknife  which  lay  upon  the 
table.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \\.  xvii,  Was  it  [crack]  sufficiently 
wide  to  permit  the  blade  of  my  penknife  to  enter  it  ? 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1611    COTGR.,    Ganivetier^  a    pen-knife-maker.      1768-74    ' 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  621  Your  penknife  sheath  for 
him  to  pull  open  and  shut  again. 

Fen-maker  (pe-nmSkaj).    [f.  PEN  sb?] 

1.    A   person  who  makes   pens;    formerly,  one 


2.  A  machine  for  cutting  pens  from  quills. 


PENNACEOUS. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  I\Iech.t  Pen-maker,  a  tool  formed  like 
a  pair  of  pinchers  for  making  quill-pens. 

Penman  (pe-nma-n).  PI.  penmen  (pe-nmen). 
[f.  PEN  jj.a  +  MAN  jfc] 

1.  A  man  employed  to  use  the  pen  for  another;  one 
whose  business  is  to  write  or  copy  documents,  etc. ; 
a  clerk,  secretary,  notary,  scrivener.     Now  rare. 

1612  ROWLANDS  four  Knaves  (Percy  Soc.)  109  But 
Plutoe's  pen-man  you  did  late  mistake,  The  Devil's  errand, 
for  your  maisters  sake.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  120  Clerk,  .a 
pen-man  who  getteth  his  living  in  some  court  or  otherwise 
by  the  use  of  his  pen.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind. 
I.  xiii.  150  The  Banyans.. are  either  Merchants,  Bankers, 
Brokers  or  Pen-men.  1858  MASSON  Milton  I.  20  Scriveners, 
as  the  name  implies,  were  originally  penmen  of  all  kinds  of 
writings.  1885  As  it  ivas  Written  in  CasselCs  Rainbow 
Ser.  Orig.  Novels  138  A  penman's  palsy  shakes  my  wrist. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  the  writers  of  Scripture 
{penmen  of  God  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost}  regarded  as 
writing  from  divine  dictation  or  command.  But 
in  later  use,  with  holyt  sacred,  divine,  inspired ',  etc. 
=  *  writer',  psob.  taken  in  sense  3. 

1601  HAKF.WILL  Van.  of  F.ye  viii.  (1615)  45  Moses,  the 
pen-man  of  God.  1611  BIBLE  Trans? .  Pref,  $  The  authour 
being  God,  not  man  ;  the  enditer,  the  holy  spirit..;  the  Pen- 
men such  as  were  sanctified  from  the  wombe,  and  endewed 
with  a  principall  portion  of  Gods  spirit,  a  1656  HALES  Gold. 
Rem.  (1688)  2  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  first  Pen-men  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  1659  BP.  BKOWNRIG  Serin.  11674)  II.  xv.  186 
Moses,  the  first  Pen-man  that  God  ever  imployed.  1741 
WARBUBTON  Div.  Legat.  II.  480 The  inspired  Pen-men.  1875 
SCRIVENER  Lect.  Text  N.  Test.  ^  In  the  case  of  the  classical 
writings,  so  with  those  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

2.  A  man  skilled  in  penmanship  ;  a  skilful  writer ; 
one   who   writes   a   good  hand ;    a  call  i  graph  ist. 
(With  qualifying  adj.,  as  good,  expert,  swiftt  etc.) 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  416  Smooth  Orator,  swift 
Pen-man.    1607  DEKKER  Wcstw.  Hoe  n.  1.  Wks.  1873  II.  295 
We  lacke  patnfull  and  expert  pen-men  amongst  vs.     1706 
PHILLIPS,  Pen-man,  a  Person  skill'd  in  fair  Writing.     1878 
BROWNING  Poets  Crcisic  Ixxv,  Completed  lay  thy  piece, 
swift  penman  Paul  1 

3.  A   writer   or   composer  of  a  book  or  other 
writing ;  an  author,  a  writer. 

1592  GREENE  Def.  Conny  Catch.  (1859)  6  That  palpable 
asse  . .  that  would  make  any  penman  privy  to  our  secret 
sciences.    1673  KIRKMAN  IffCrFref.,  The  most  part  of  these 
Pieces  were  written  by  such  Penmen  as  were  known  to  be 
the  ablest  Artists  that  ever  this  Nation  produced,  by  Name 
Shake-spear,  Fletcher,  Johnson,  Shirley,  and  others.     1710 
SHAFTESB.  Charact.   in.  n.  i.  (1737)  I.  224  Able  Penmen 
rais'd  to  rehearse  the  Lives,  and  celebrate  the  high  Actions 
of  great  Men.     1886  DOWDEN  Shelley  I.  iv.  135  The  grand 
ball.. taxing  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  the  penman  who 
described  the  event  next  day  in  the  Morning  Herald. 

b.  Const,  ^/"(that  which  is  written).  Now  rare. 
1610  Mirr.  Mag.  604  The  pen-man  of  my  historic.  1624 
GATAKER  Good  Wife  i  The  penman  of  it  was  Salomon.  1641 
J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.iii,  217  So  doth  the  Penman  of 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrewes.  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple 
Mtts.  vil  154  The  Pen  Men  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1882 
FARRAR  Early  Chr.  1. 329  The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  a  mechanical  dictation,  which  makes  a  man  the  pen 
rather  than  the  penman  of  sacred  utterance. 

4.  Comb.)  as  penman-like  adj.  (in  quot.,  like  the 
work  of  a  penman). 

1843  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  i.vii.  §30  A  violent,  black, 
sharp,  ruled  penmanlike  line, 

Penmanship  (pe-nmsenjip).  [f.  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  practice  or  performance  of  a  penman. 

1.  The  art  of  using  a  pen,  i.  e.  of  writing  ;    the 
ac,tion  of  writing ;  skill  in  writing ;  style  of  writing, 
handwriting ;  calligraphy. 

1695  AYRES  (title)  The  Tutor  to  Penmanship,  or  The  Writing 
Master. .  Shewing  all  the  Variety  of  Penmanship  and  Clerk- 
ship as  now  practised  in  England.  1727  W.  MATHER  Yng. 
Man's  Comp.  52  Learn  the  Command  of  Hand  by  frequent 
Use,  Much  Practice  doth  to  Penmanship  conduce.  1838 
JAS.  GRANT  Sk.  Lond.  9  So  closely  is  the  handwriting 
imitated,  that.. even  the  parties  themselves  can  scarcely 
detect  the  imposture,  in  so  far  as  mere  penmanship  is  con- 
cerned. 1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  291  A  clever 
youth . .  can  discuss  as  many  of  the  questions  mooted  by  the 
paper,  as  three  hours  of  rapid  penmanship  permit. 

2.  The  action,  or  style,  of  penning,  i.  e.  wording 
or  composing,  a  document;  literary  composition. 

1793  BENTHAM  Mem.  $  Con:  Wks.  1843  X.  202  The  pen- 
manship of  the  statutes,  .has,  every  now  and  then,  become 
the  subject  of  a  dissatisfaction.  1818  —  Ch.  Eng.,  CatccK. 
Exam.  329  The  men  of  law . .  by  whom  a  part  was  taken  in 
the  penmanship  of  this  Act.  18x8  BROUGHAM  in  Peirl.  Deb. 
1029  He  remembered  that  lord  Kenyon  had  once  called  the 
composition  of  an  auctioneer  his  'penmanship  ',  for  he  did 
not  think  that  it  deserved  the  appellation  of '  style  '. 

Perm,  obs.  form  of  PEN. 

Pennaceous  (pen^-Jas),  a.  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
pennace-us  (f.  penna  feather,  pen)  +  -ous  :  see 
-ACKOUS.]  a.  Ornith.  Having  the  structure  of 
a  pen-feather  or  quill-feather,  b.  Entom.  and 
Bot.  Applied  to  markings  resembling  feathers,  or 
to  surfaces  or  structures  having  such  markings. 

1857  M  AVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pennaceus^ , ,  having  the  surface 
marked  with  lengthened  stains, .  .compared  to  feathers..  ; 
pennaceous.  1890  WEBSTER,  Pennaceous  (ZSol.)^  like  or  per- 
taining to  a  normal  feather.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pennaceous. ., 
having  the  structure  of  a  penna  or  contour-feather;  not 
plumulaceous.  . .  In  cntom.,  resembling  the  web  of  a  feather ; 
having  fine,  close,  parallel  lines  springing  diagonally  from  a 
single  line.  1893  Syrf.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pennaceous,  in  Botany, 
marked  with  longitudinal  stains  looking  like  feathers. 

Pennache  -ed,  obs.  forms  of  PANACHE,  -ED. 


PENNAGE. 

•]  Fe'nnage.  06s.  rare.  [a.  F.fennage  (\myot, 
i6th  c.),  f.  f>eniie  plume :  see  -AGE.]  =  PLUMAGE. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  287  This  very  bird  . .  is  . .  for 
the  more  part  of  her  pennage,  blew,  intermingled  yet 
among  with  white  and  purple  feathers.  1751  CAKTK  lint. 
Etig.lll.  376  This  nobleman's  staff,  lighting  on  the  King's 
head-piece  and  taking  away  the  pcnnage  fastened  to  it  with 
iron.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  t'tuinugc, . .  a  term  the 
same  as  plumage. 

Pennair,  obs.  form  of  PENNER  ]. 

||  Fennal  (pe'nal).  [Ger.  penna-l  pen-case, 
school-boy,  a.  med.L.  ptnnale  pen-case,  f.  penna 
pen.]  formerly,  in  German  1'rotestant  Universities, 
a  slang  nnme  for  a  freshman,  from  their  carrying 
about  with  them  their  pen-cases  for  use  at  lectures. 

1881  in  OGILVIE,  and  in  later  Diets. 

Hence  Pe'nnalism  [Ger.  and  mod.L.  fennalis- 
MUS],  an  oppressive  system  of  fagging  practised 
upon  freshmen  in  German  Universities  in  the  lyth 
century.  (Abolished  about  the  end  of  the  xythc.) 

1863  DOWDING  Life  G.  Calixtus^  iv.  24  Pennalism  was  a 
frightful  system  of  bullying'.  Ibid.  v.  31  It  was  they  who 
held  pennalism,  with  its  terrors,  in  check.  Ibid.  xx.  183. 

Pennance,  -ans,  obs.  forms  of  PENANCE. 

Pennant l  (pe'nant).  [app.  a  compromise 
between  PENDANT  and  PENNON,  representing  the 
usual  nautical  pronunciation  of  these  words,  of 
which  it  is  now  the  most  usual  form.] 

1.  =  PENDANT  sb.  7  ;  a  rigging  pendant. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Palcnc,  the  Pennant ;  a  rope  which  helpes  to 
hoise  vp  the  boat,  and  all  heauie  marcnandise,  aboord  a 
ship.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pendants  in  a  Ship,  are  short  ropes 
made  fa.st  at  one  end  either  to  the  head  of  the  mast  or  to 
a  yard,  or  to  the  clew  of  a  sail.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pennant,. . 
a  tackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board.  1841  DANA  Seaman's 
Man.,  Pendant,  or  Pennant,  a  rope  to  which  a  purchase  is 
hooked.  A  long  strap.. with  a  hook  or  block  at  the  other 
end,  for  a  brace  to  reeve  through,  or  to  hook  a  tackle  to. 
b.  (See  PENDANT  7  b.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Irish  pennants,  rope- 
yarns  hanging  about  on  the  rigging.  Loose  reef-points  or 
gaskets  flying  about,  or  fag-ends  of  ropes. 

2.  =  PENDANT  sb.  9,  PENNON  3  :  see  qnot.  1867. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  4-  P.  i  His  Majesty,  Charles  II, 

w:is  pleased  to  grant  Letters  of  Mart :  Which  impowered 
them  to  wear  the  King's  Jack,  Ancient,  and  Pennant,  and 
to  act  as  Men  of  War.  17*5  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  213  A  smalt  ..  vessel,  under  Spanish  colours,  pen- 
nant flying.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pennant  (pennon,  Fr.},  a  small 
flag,  ensign  or  colours.  1816  'Quiz'  Grand  Master  \,  24 
A  pennant  at  the  peak  appears,  To  shew  the  fleet  they're 
at  their  pray'rs.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Pen. 
natit,  a  long  narrow  banner  with  St.  George's  cross  in 
the  head,  and  hoisted  at  the  main.  It  is  the  badge  of  a 
ship-of-war.  Signal  pennants  are  9  feet  long,  tapering  from 
2  feet  at  the  mast  to  t  foot. . .  Broad  pennant  denotes  a  com- 
modore, and  is  a  swallow-tailed  flag,  the  tails  tapering.  1871 
(see  b],  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Pennant, ..A  small  flag 
..flown  during  the  performance  on  a  naval  vessel  of  some 
public  function ;  as,  a  church-pennant,  meal-pennant,  etc. 

b.  =  PENNON  :.    Also_/ff. 

1815  Paris  Chitchat  (1816)  I.  26  Myriads  of  pennants  and 
white  flags . .  floated  in  the  air.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland 
105  He  put  up  the  little  pennant  which  adorned  the  tent 
top.  1871  PREBLE  Hist.  Flag  (1880)  n  A  squire's  mark  was 
a  long  pennant  similar  to  the  coach-whip  pennant  of  modern 
ships  of  war.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cent.  II.  xiii.  374 
Quivering  flaming  pennants  of  flame. 

8.  Mas.  A  hook  of  a  quaver,  semiquaver,  etc. : 
=  HOOK  sb.  loc.  U.  S. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Did. 

4.  Comb.,  as  pennant-bearer ;  pennant-ship : 
see  quot. 

1811  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  tl.  xx,  Then  must  the  pennant-bearer 
slacken  sail,  That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Wd.-bk. ,  Pennant-ship,  generally  means 
the  commodore,  and  vessels  in  the  employ  of  government. 

Pennant  a  (petmont).  [a.  Welsh  pennant, 
lit.  'dale-head',  i.pea(n)  head-f  nant  valley;  also 
a  frequent  place-name  in  Wales.]  Now  usually 
Pennant  grit :  the  name  applied  to  an  unproductive 
series  of  gritty  strata  lying  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Coal-measures  in  South  Wales,  whence 
extended  to  analogous  strata  in  the  Bristol  Coal- 
field. Also  Pennant  flag,  rock,  static. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  F.ss.  Waters  III.  224  This  bath  was  paved 
with  pennant  flag.,  a  stone  that  divides  into  slates  of  about 
two  inches  thick.  1769  STRACKEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX. 
972  A  Rock  of  Paving-Stem,  call'd  Penant,.. which  Rock 
is  sometime  twenty  Feet  thick,  or  more.  1J9»  Gentl.  Mag. 
LXII.  i.  222  The  stone  of  these  two  crosses  is  of  a  very  hard 
and  durable  kind,  usually  called  pennant,  of  a  close  gritty 
nature,  and  dug  every  where  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Glamorgan.  1876  WOODWARD  Ceol.  E.  Somerset  #  Bristol 
Coalfields  ji  [The  Coal  Measures]  arc  divided  into  three 
series,  an  Upper  productive  Coal  Series,  a  Middle  and  nearly 
unproductive  series  called  the  Pennant  Grit,  and  a  Lower 
productive  series.  1886  JUKES-BROWNE  Hist.  Ceol.  186  The 
Pennant  Grits.  This  series . .  forms  the  fine  range  of  escarp, 
ments,  which  enclose  the  central  table  land  of  the  county 
[Glamorgan].  1888  PRESTWICH  Gcol.  II.  95. 

Pennar(e,  -ard(e,  obs.  forms  ot  PENNER V 

Pennate  (pe'nA),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. pentidt-us 
winged,  f.  penna  feather :  see  -ATE  2.] 

1.  Xat.  Hist.  •=  PINNATE. 

l'7°4  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  Penna ta  folia,  winged 
Leaves.]  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pennate. 

A.    -  1'KXXIFOHM. 

1877  ROSENTHAL  Muscles  I,  A'tn'es  01  The  fibres  are 
attached  at  an  angle  to  a  long  tendon,  from  which  they  all 
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branch  off  in  one  direction  (.semi-pennate  muscles),  or  in  two 
directions  like  the  plumes  of  a  feather  (pennate  muscles). 

8.  Winged  ;  Jig.  very  swift. 

1870  R.  R.  COVERDAI.E  Poems  35  On  pennate  feet  they 
tread  the  way. 

Fennated  (pe-nr'ted),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ED.] 

fl.  Bot.  =  PENNATE  i,  PINNATED.  Obs. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  A  Pinnated  Leaf ..  or  feather  Leaf,., 
in  which  the  Parts  of  which  the  Leaf  is  compos'd,  are  set 
along  the  middle  Rib ;  either  alternately  or  by  Pairs,  as  in 
.  -Vetches,  &C.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1802-3  tr.  Pallas'  Trnv. 
(1812)  I.  538  The  stalk  branches  out  with  pennated  leaves. 

2.  Feathered ;  having  slender  lateral  ribs  like  the 
vane  of  a  feather;  also  =  PENNIFOBM. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  267  Antennae  pen- 
nated in  the  males :  serrated  in  the  females.  1836-9  'I  ooo 
Cycl.  Anal.  II.  593/2  Some  appearance  of  a  pennated 
muscle. 

Pennati-,  combining  form  of  L.  pennalu;  PEN- 
NATE,  as  in  Fennatifid,  Fennatilobate,  Penna- 
tipartite,  Penuatisect,  -sected  adjs.  =  PINNA- 
TIFID,  etc.,  q.  v. 

1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  KaynaTs  Hist.  Indies  I.  293  Large 
pennatified  [sic]  leaves.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  900/2 
Pennatifid . .  Pennatipartite .  .Pennatisected.  1875  HUXLEY 
in  Eticycl.  Brit.  1. 130/1  The  tentacles  become  flattened  and 
serrated  at  the  edges,  or  take  on  a.  .pennatifid  character. 

Fennatnlaceau  (pensetiwl^-Jian),  a.  and  sb. 
Zoo/,  [f.  mod.L.  Pennatulacea  neut.  pi.,  f.  Pen- 
natula,  the  typical  genus.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  order  Pennatulacea  of  alcyonarian  polyps. 
b.  sb.  A  polyp  of  this  order.  So  Pennatula  ceons 
(  .'  'J'H  ,;.,  Fennatula-rian  a.  and  sb.,  Penna- 
tula  rious  a.  =  prec. ;  Pennatulid  (pense'tiwlid), 
a  polyp  of  the  family  Pennatttlidg,  of  which 
Pennatula,  the  sea-pen,  is  the  typical  genus ;  Pen- 
na'tnloid  a.,  resembling  or  allied  to  this  genus. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  900/2  A  Family  (Pennalularia) 
of  Zoophytes,  having  the  Pennatula  for  their  type  :  penna- 
tutarious.  1885  Athenxutn  30  May  699/2  On  a  pennatulid 
obtained.. in  the  Japanese  Sea  at  a  depth  of  seventy-one 
fathoms. 

Pennaunce,  Pennaunt,  obs.  formsof  PENANCE, 
PENDANT  sb.  Ferine,  obs.  form  of  PEN. 

Penneard,  obs.  f.  penn'orth,  PENNYWORTH. 

Penned  (pend,  poet,  pe'ned),  a.  [f.  PEN  si.'2 
+  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  '  pens ',  i.  e.  wing-feathers,  or  quills ; 
winged ;   feathered,  fledged ;   quilled,  as  a  porcu- 
pine.    In  Her.   Having  feathers   of  a  specified 
tincture.  ?  Obs. 

c  1470  HENKYSON  Mar.  Fab.  \.  (Parl.  Beasts}  xvi,  Baith 
otter  and  aip,  and  pennit  porcupyne.  1495  Trcvisa's  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvin.  xciv.  (W.  de  W.)  ffvj/2  The  lesarde  ..  is  not 
fetheryd  nother  pennyd.  1552  HULOET,  Penned,  pennatns, 
plumatus.  Penned  or  franked,  altilis,  ut  altilis  cygnus.  1571 
BOSSEWELL  Annorie  u.  46  b,  S.  beareth  Sable,  a  Sphinx 
d'argent,  crined,  and  penned  d'Or. 

2.  In  parnsynthetic  comb.     a.  from  PEN  sb.2  r, 
as  hard-penned,  tender-penned,  weak-penned;    b. 
from  PEN  sb?  4,  as  angry-penned,  having  or  using 
an  angry  pen,  i.  e.  writing  angrily. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  viijb,  As  longe  as  an  hawke  stondeth 
vnder  the  nombre  of  vii.  barris  . .  she  is  hot  tender  pennyd. 
ibid.,  She  is  not  harde  pennyde  no  more  than  a  soore  hawke. 
1596  W.  SMITH  Chloris  (1877)  4  My  maiden  verse  . .  Whose 
weake  pend  muse  to  Hie  too  soone  doth  proue.  1708  Brit. 
Apollo  No.  62.  3/i  Angry-pen'd  Maid. 

Penned  (pend),  ///.  <j.i  [f.  PEN  P.I  +  -ED  1.] 
Shut  up  in  a  pen  ;  confined,  as  water,  by  a  weir  or 
lock  :  see  the  verb.  Also  with  in,  up,  etc. 

1794  W.  VANDERSTEGEN  Pres.  State  Thames  29  The 
practicability  of  rendering  the  rapid  river  Severn  a  penn'd 
navigation.  1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Com.  138  The  further 
your  penned-up  dock  went  up  the  river  the  better. 

Penned  (pend),  ///. 0.2    [f.  PEN  v*  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Written  (with  a  pen) ;  set  down  in  writing. 
Also  with  adv.,  as  well-penned. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Epist.  xix.  F  vtij,  That  they  shoulde 
for  very  spyte  My  penned  poems  teare.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L, 
v.  ii.  147  Nor  to  their  pen'd  speech  render  we  no  grace. 
1757  FOOTE  Author  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  132  A  well  penn'd 
address. 

f2.  Done  or  worked  with  a  pen  or  quill.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillfmtau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  15/2  Called  the 
penned  stitchinge,  because  it  is  done  with  little  quilles  or 
shaftes  of  a  penne. 

t  Penneech.  Obs.  Name  of  an  old  game  at 
cards  :  see  quots. 

1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  xxi.  104  A  Game  called 
Penneech.. .If  the  Seven  of  Diamonds  be  turn'd  up,  that  is 
Penneech.  1688  R.  HOLME  Artrioury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  73/1 
Penneech,  this  game  hath  7  cards  apeece,  and  a  card  turned 
vp  which  is  Trump.  Then  play  and  he  that  wins  the  first 
trick  turns  vp  another  card  and  that  is  trump;  and  so 
euery  trick  produceth  a  new  trump  till  all  the  seaven  are 
playd.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  347. 

f  Pennell,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PANEL. 

1586-7  Keg.  Pn'-.y  Council  Scot.  IV.  150  Fra  all  com- 
perance  thairin  upoun  pennell  inqueistis  or  assyissis. 

Penner1  (pe-naiX  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  4-5 
-ere,  5  Sc.  -air,  j-6  pener,  pennare,  5-8  -ar,  6 
-or,  -ard(e.  [ad.  med.L.  pennariuni,  f.  penna 
pen  :  see  -ABIUM,  -AH.]  A  case  or  sheath  for  pens, 
of  metal,  horn,  leather,  etc.,  formerly  carried  at 


PENNILESS. 

the  girdle,  often  together  with  an  inkhorn ;  a  pen- 
case  ;  in  later  use,  sometimes,  a  writing-case. 

c  13*6  CHAUCEK  Merch.  T.  635  Priuely  a  penner  gan  he 
borwe,  And  in  a  lettre  wroot  he  al  his  sorwe.  1398  TKEVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  II.  iv.  (1495)  biij/l  Aungels..bcre  pennars 
and  ynke  homes  and  other  Instrumentes  of  wryttes.  14.. 
Lat.  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-WQIcker  601/34  Pennarium,  a 
Pcnnere.  £1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fat.  vii.  (Lion  !,_  Mouse) 
Pro),  vi,  Ane  inkhorne,  with  ane  prettie  gilt  pennair.  1510 
WHITINTON  V'ulg.  (1527)  27  One  hath  pyked  out  all  the 
pennes  from  my  pennardc.  1541  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat. 
Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  "321  For  ane  Pennare  of 
silver,  to  keip  Pyke-teithe  in,  to  pe  Kinpis  grace.  1591 
FLORIO  ind  Fruites  89  S.  Giue  me  my  penknife,  10  make  a 
pen.  D.  It  b  in  your  penner,  you  doe  nothing  but  write. 
1611  COTGR.,  Escriptoire,  a  Penner.  1659  HOOLE  Cemenins' 
Vis.  ll'orld  xc\.  (1672)  187  We  put  up  our  Pens  into  a  Pen- 
f.ar  [calamario].  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  193/2  The 
Eagle  holdeth  a  Writers  penner  and  Ink-horn  in  her  Beak, 
by  the  strings  of  it  1864  BOUTRLL  Her.  Hist,  -v  Pop.  ix. 
(ed.  3)  40  The  Penner  and  Inkhorn.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  xlii.  (1873)  235  The  lid  o'  the  penner. 

Penner  2  (pe-naj).  [f.  PEN  r.2  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  pens  or  words  a  writing,  document,  statement, 
etc. ;  a  writer  of  something  (either  the  original 
composer,  or  a  copier).  Almost  always  with  of. 

1570-6  LAMBAUDE  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  162  If  Edmund 
Hadhenham,  the  penner  of  the  Chronicles  of  Rochester,  lye 
not  shamefully.  1611  SIR  G.  PAULE  Abp.  If/iitfi/t(i6cn*  40 
The  authors  and  penners  of  some  of  these  libels  were,  John 
Penry  and  John  Udall.  a  1635  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  24 
A  Ballad  late  was  made  But  God  knowes  who'es  the  penner. 
1758  BLACKSTOKE  Conitit.  I.  Introd.  i.  n  The  penners  of  our 
modern  statutes.  1817  CANNING  in  Parl.  Deb.  1869  With 
regard  to  the  address  before  the  House ;  the  numerous  pen- 
ners of  it  should  not  have  launched  into  affirmations.  1825 
BENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Indie.  (1830)49  The  pen- 
ner of  this  same  Act  of  Lord  Eldon's. 

t  Penner  3.  Obs.  rare—1.    See  quot. 

16x4  HF.YWOOD  Gunaik.  vii.  355  A  bodkin  or  penner  which 
she  wore  in  her  haire  for  an  ornament. 

Pennerth,  penn'eth,  obs.  ff.  PENNYWORTH. 

Penneryall,  obs.  form  of  PENNYROYAL. 

Pennestone,  obs.  form  of  PENISTONE. 

Fennet  (pe'net).  Obs.  exc.  local.  Forms:  5 
penett(e,  6  pennutte,  pennite,  6-  pennet.  [t. 
as  PENIDE  with  change  of  suffix.  Cf.  Olt.  peneto, 
It.  pennito  barley-sugar,  OF.  penites  (1359  m 
Godef.).]  A  piece  or  stick  of  barley-sugar  (or 
some  similar  confection)  ;  —  PENIDE. 

(Now  a  trade  term  for  a  sweetmeat  of  the  toffee  kind, 
flavoured  with  lemon,  peppermint,  etc.:  see  quot.  1883.) 

1470-1  in  Me»t.  Kipon  (Surtees)  III.  216  Peneues,  +d. 
1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  93  b,  Take  of  Dates,  of 
Reysins,  of  Pennites  of  Sugar.. of  eche  six  ounces.  1611 
COTGH.,  Penide,  a  Pennet ;  the  little  wreath  of  sugar  taken 
i  in  a  cold.  1616  SUHFL,  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  371  It 
serueth..for  the  making  of  Almond  milke,  Potage,  Peimets, 
Marchpanes,and  other  such  daintiedeuiscs.  [i96$fi  udders/. 
Gloss.,  Pennett,  a  kind  of  sweet,  of  the  humbug  species, 
cut  in  form  like  a  double  pyramid.  1887  Label/rout  Con- 
fectioner's  Shop,  Durham,  Lemon  Pennets.] 

Pennied  (pe-nid),  «.  [f.  PENNY  + -ED  2.]  Pos- 
sessed of  a  penny.  Chiefly  in  comb.,  as  one-pennied. 

1806  WORDSW.  Power  o/ Music  vii,  The  one-pennied  Boy 
has  his  penny  to  spare.  1901  U'cstin.  Gaz.  4  July  2/3  While 
you  dispensed  the  fragile  chocolate  To  pennied  youngsters. 

Fenniferons  (peni-lerM),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
l,.pennifer({.penna  feather  +  -fer  -bearing)  +  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  producing  feathers ;  feathered. 

1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  14  Bell}-  and  tail  penni- 
ferous.  184,1  Eraser's  Mag.  XXV.  319  The  giant  Scotch 
firs,  with  the  shrill  sough  of  their  penniferous  branches. 
1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  900/2. 

Fennifbrm  (pe'nif^im),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad. 
mod.L.  penniform-is,  f.  L.  penna  feather :  see 
-FORM.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a 
feather ;  having  a  central  axis  with  diverging  lines 
or  fibres  on  each  side,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather  ; 
spec,  applied  to  a  muscle  whose  fibres  are  obliquely 
arranged  on  each  side  of  a  central  tendon. 

1713  CHESELDEN  Anat.  11.  L  (1726)  73  The  fibres  of  the 
penmform  muscles.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  414 
The  carneous  fibres  by  their  lateral  attachments  shorten  the 
tendons  of  penniform  muscles.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848) 
594  Penniform  or  plume-shape.  1881  MIVART  Cat  128 
Sometimes  the  fasciculi  radiate  from  a  central  band  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue  in  a  penniform  or  semi-penniform  manner. 

Hence  Pe  nniformi-ra  diated  a.,  radiated  like 
the  barbs  of  a  feather;  Pe-nnifonnwt»«  adv.,  in 
i  a  penniform  manner. 

1793  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  173  Three  penni- 
formi-radiated  muscles.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  287 
The  fibres  converge  penniformwise  to  a  strong,  .tendon. 

FennigerOUS  (peni-d^eras),  a.  [f.  L.  penniger 
((.penna father  +  -ger  -carrying)  +  -DOS.]  Keather- 
bearing,  feathered. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1835  KIUBY  Hob.  I,  Inst.  Anim. 
II.  xvii.  151  The  various  piligerous,  plumigerous,  penni- 
gerous  and  squamigerous  animals. 

Penniless  (pe-niles),  a.  Also  penny-,  tpeny-, 
etc. :  see  PEN  NY.  [f.  PENNY  + -LESS.]  Not  having 


v,      tf     l^fis'.     ..     *»-"••' -I-     r         „ 

penilesse.  1591  GREENE  A  rl  Caxitr  Catch,  n.  1 1  He  »xs. . 
f^rned  to  walR  penny-Ie^c  i,,  Mark-lane,  as  the  prouerb  .s. 
,699  GAKTH  Disfens.  l,  Or  .here  ill  Poets  Pcnnyless  conf. 
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1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Penniless.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  171  F  10  At  length  I  became  absolutely  pennyless.  1824 
BYRON  Def,  Trcmsf.  (1837)  i.  ii.  132  Though  pennyless  all. 
1874  GREEN  Sliort  Hist.  ix.  §  8.  680  Either  course  must  end 
in  leaving  the  Government  penniless. 

t  b.  Penniless  bench.  :  name  of  a  covered  bench 
which  formerly  stood  beside  Carfax  Church,  Oxford; 
and  app.  of  similar  open-air  seats  elsewhere  ;  prob. 
as  being  the  resort  of  destitute  wayfarers.  Hence 
allusively.  06s, 

1560-1  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Sec.  Oxford  (1880)  284 
Item,  to.  .Sylvester  Kechyn,  for  mending  the  peneles  benche 
.  .  ij  s.  iiij  d.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  244  Every  stoole  he 
sate  on  was  Penniles  bench.  1596  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Three 
Serin,  i.  120  By  which  ..  they  bring  both  their  parentes  and 
themselues  vnto  Peniless  bench.  <ri6oo  L.  HUTTON  Antiq. 
Oxford  in  Eliz.  Oxford  (O.  H.  S.  1886)  86  On  the  left  hand, 
under  the  East  end  of  St,  Martins  Church,  yee  see  that 
Seate,  which  is  called  Pennelesse  Bench,  builded  by  the 
Cittie,  as  well  for  their  solace  and  prospect  every  waie,  as 
for  the  conveniencie  of  the  Market  Women  in  the  tyme  of 
Kaine.  1615  SWETNAM  Arraignm.  Worn.  (1880)  p.  xxiv, 
Ashamed  to  returne  home  againe  .  .  by  weeping  crosse  and 
pennyles  bench.  1629  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb., 
For  mending  of  pennye-less  bench  halfe  a  dayes  worke. 
a  1671  WOOD  Lift  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  139.  1860  WARTER  Sea- 
board II.  43  Though  he  have  sometimes  to  sit  on  the 
Penniless  Bench. 

Hence  Pe-imilessly  adv.  ;   Fe  nnilessness. 

1871  SALA  in  Belgravia  XIV.  421  The  pennilessness  of  their 
spouses.  1890  SAINTSBURY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit.  (1891)  308  Did  he 
really  journey  pennilessly  down  to  Eton  ? 

II  Pennill  (pe-nil11),  usually  in  pi.  pennillion 
(peni-lhi()n).  [Welsh  pennill  verse,  stanza  (f.penn 
head),  pi.  penn-,penillion.]  A  form  of  improvised 
verse  adapted  to  an  air  played  on  the  harp,  sung 
by  the  Welsh  at  the  Eisteddfod  and  on  other 
occasions  ;  a  stanza  of  such  verse. 

1784  E.  JONES  (litle)  Musical  and  Poetical  Relicks  of  the 
Welsh  Bards  with  a  select  collection  of  the  Pennillion.  1829 
T.  L.  PEACOCK  Mlsfort.  Elphin  125  The  bards  ..  struck  up  a 
sort  of  consecutive  chorus  in  a  series  of  pennillion  or  stanzas 
in  praise  of  Maelgon  and  his  heirship.  1887  J.  THOMAS  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  438  The  singers  continue  to  take  up 
their  Penill  alternately  with  the  harp. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1784  E.  JONES  Mus.  Rel.  Welsh  Bards  (1794)  61  There 
are  several  kinds  of  Pennill  metres.  .  .  The  skill  of  the 
pennill-singers  in  this  is  admirable.  1887  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  19  Aug.  15/3  Sir  J.  H.  Puleston  informed  the  Prince 
of  the  rules  of  pennillion  singing.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  i  June 
5/2  Eos  Dar,  the  leading  penillion-singer,  sang  totheaccom. 
paniment  of  the  harp  the  traditional  peniilion  sung  at  Welsh 
weddings. 

Pennine  (pe-nain).  Min.  [Named  1840  by 
Frobel  and  Schweizer,  because  found  in  the  Pen- 
nine Alps.]  •»  PENNINITE. 

1844  DANA  Min.  318  The  name  Pennine  is  derived  from 
its  locality.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  22 
Pennine,  Ripidolite  and  Chlinochlore  are  minerals  re- 
sembling  chlorite. 

Fenninerved  (pe-ninaivd),  a.  Bot.     [f.  L. 

fenni-,  comb,  form  of  penna  feather  +  NERVE  + 
-ED  2.]  Of  a  leaf  :  Having  nerves  or  veins  diverging 
on  each  side  of  a  midrib  ;  feather-veined,  pinnately 
veined.  Also  Fenuine-rvate  a. 

1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Penninervis,  Bot.  ..  penni- 
nervate.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4  (ed.  6)  93  Pinnately 
or  Feather-veined  (or  Penninerved)  leaves  are  .  .  those  of 
which  the  veins  and  their  subdivisions  are  side  branches  of 
a  single  central  rib. 

Penning  (pe-nin),  vbl.  ji.i  [f.  PEN  z/.i  +  -mo1.] 
The  action  of  PEN  •v.'1  ;  enclosing,  confining,  etc. 

1616  BACON  Syhia  §  152  The  penning  and  enclosure  of  the 
air,  in  the  concave  of  the  well.  1751  Act  24  Gea.  II,  c.  8  §  2 
Locks,  Weirs..  and  the  Shutting,  Penning,  Opening,  Draw- 
ing, Use..  thereof.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  201  In 
penning,  the  dog  works  closely  to  the  sheep. 

Penning,  vbl.  s6.%  [(.  PEN  ».2  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  PEN  v.2  ;  writing,  inditing. 

aig^S  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  227  A  letter  ..  bothe  for 
the  stile  &  the  pennyng  excellently  endited.  1687  Royal 
Proclam.  18  Nov.  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2297/1  The  Doubtful 
Penning  of  some  Parts  of  the  said  Act  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  II.  134,  I  suppose  it  is  of  my  Sisters  Penning,  and 


,  . 

Pe  ruling,  ///.  a.  [f.  PEN  vl  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pens  (see  PEN  z/.l)  ;  enclosing,  shutting  in. 

1854  SVD.  DOBELL  Bolder  xxiii.  I24  Herdsman's  evening 
call,  And  bells  of  penning  folds. 

Penninite  (pe-ninait).  Min.  [Altered  from 
PENNINE  :  see  -ITE  i.]  A  mineral  of  the  chlorite 
group;  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  magne- 
sium, and  iron,  occurring  in  rhombohedral  crystals. 

1868  DANA  Mm.  (ed.  5)  ^95  Penninite.  .  .  Pennine.  .  .  Hydro. 
talc  of  Necker  is  penninite  from  the  Binnen  valley,  in  the 
Valais.  1882  Min.  Mag.  IV.  47. 

Fennipotent  (peni-ptftent),  a.  rare-1,  [ad. 
L.  pennipotens,  -potent-em,  i.  penna  feather,  plume 
(see  PEN)  +  patens  powerful.]  Strong  on  the  wing; 
strong-pinioned,  powerful  in  flight. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (1878)  15/2  Vnplume  their 
wings  in  flight  pennipotent.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Pennirial(l,  obs.  form  of  PENNYROYAL. 

Pennis,  obs.  pi.  of  PEN,  PENNY. 

t  Pe-nnish,  a.  Obs.  tnonce-wd.  [f.  PEN  sb?  + 
-ISH  l.]  Pertaining  to  a  pen,  or  to  writing. 
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1646  Vox  P&puli  17  Your  Pulpit  worke,  and  your  pennish 
paines. 

t  Pe-nnisome,  a.  Obs.  Inonce-wd.  [f.  PENNY 
+  -SOME.]  Furnishing  *  pence',  i.  e.  money;  lucra- 
tive, profitable. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  220,  I  finde  little  of  any., 
charitie  this  Bishop  performed,  .with  all  these  his  pennisome 
preferments. 

Penniston(e,  obs.  form  of  PENISTONE. 

Pe  unite  (pe*nait).  Min.  [Named  by  Hermann, 
1849,  from  Pennsylvania,  where  found :  see  -ITE  *.] 
A  greenish  variety  of  Hydrodolomite  (see  HYDRO-), 
containing  nickel. 

1850  Artier.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  u.  IX.  217  Hermann  has  made  a 
new  mineral  which  he  calls  Pennite.  1868  1  >AN  \  Min,  (ed.  5) 
708  Pennite  of  Hermann,  from  Texas,  Pa.,  is  in  apple-green 
to  whitish  crusts. 

Pennite,  obs.  form  of  PENNET. 

Feuniveined  (pe-niv^:nd),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L. 
penni-,  comb,  form  of  penna  feather,  PEN  +  VEIN 
+  -ED  2.]  —  PENNINEBVED. 

1855  Macgillivray's  Nat.  Hist.  Dee  Side  (ed.  Lankester) 
179  Pale  green  and  nearly  opaque  beneath,  penniveined 
with  reticular  venules.  1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  IL  253 
[Palms]  are  usually  either  of  tne  radiate- or  penni-veined  type. 

Pe  11 11  Oil  (pepnan).  Forms:  4-8  penon,  4-5 
penoun,  4  pen(n)own(e,  5  pynoune,  -youn, 
?pynon,  Sc.  pannoun,  5-  pennon.  [ME.  a. 
OF.  penon  (also  penn-,  pan-,  pannoti}  =  ^t.peno, 
penon,  OCat.  pano,  It.  pennone,  generally  held  to 
be  a  Romanic  deriv.  of  L.  and  It.  penna,  F.  penne 
feather,  plume,  wing  (Diez,  Littr£,  Darm.).  It. 
had  the  sense  '  plume  of  feathers ',  and  OF.  that  of 
*  feather  of  an  arrow ',  as  well  as  that  of  *  streamer '. 
Sp.  has  pendon,  Pg.  pendaot  mod.Cat.  pend6,  with 
intrusive  dt  perh.  by  association  with  pender  to 
hang;  cf.  Eng.  pendant  for  pennon."] 

1.  A  long  narrow  flag  or  streamer,  triangular 
and  pointed,  or  swallow-tailed,  usually  attached 
to  the  head  of  a  lance  (or  a  helmet),  formerly 
borne  as  a  distinction  by  a  knight  under  the  rank 
of  banneret,  and  sometimes  having  his  cognizance 
upon  it;  now  a  military  ensign  of  the  lancer 
regiments. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  vm.  227  Thairsperis,  thair  pennownys, 
and  thar  scheldis  Of  licht  lllumynit  all  the  feldis.  <  1386 
CHAUCER  Knf.'s  T,  120  By  his  Bauer  born  in  his  penoun. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  121  In  the  baners  and 
penons  of  his  knyghtes.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  56  Of  his 
contre  the  signe  was  Thre  nsshes,  whiche  he  scholde  here 
Upon  the  penon  of  a  spere.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S.  T.  S.)  141  He  tynis  his  pannoun  and  his  haubergeoun. 
14..  Lansd.  MS.  225  If.  4^1  in  Promp.  Parv.  392  notet 
A  guydon  to  be  in  length  ij.  yardes  and  a  half,  or  uj.  A 
pennon  of  armes  round  att  the  end,  and  to  be  in  length  ij 
yardes.  c  1500  MS.  Hart.  838  If.  5  Euery  baronet . .  shal 
haue  hys  baner  displeyd  in  ye  feild  yf  he  be  chyef  cap- 
teyn,  euery  knyght  his  penoun,  euery  squier  or  gentleman 
hys  getoun  or  standard.  1591  GarrarcCs  Art  Warre  141 
A  litle  Phane  or  Penon  of  si  Ike  upon  a  wyre,  ..They 
must  weore  this  either  upon  their  burgonets,  or  upon 
their  hats  if  they  will.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tftevenot's 
Trav.  ii.  104  At  the  end  of  this  Carrere  there  are  men 
who  have  several  Arrows  ready,  with  little  penons  hanging 
at  them.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  <V  Arcite  i.  115  High  on  his 
pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore,  His  Cretan  fight,  the  con- 
quer'd  Minotaur.  1786  GROSE  Milit.  Antiq.  I.  205  note,  The 
pennon  was  the  proper  ensign  of  a  bachelor  or  simple  knight. 
Du  Fresne  shews  that  even  the  esquires  might  bear  pen- 
nons, provided  they  could  bring  a  sufficient  suite  of  vassals 
into  the  field.  1801  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  II.  §2  The  pennon  was.  .like 
a  banner,  with  the  addition  of  a  triangular  point. — By  the 
cutting  off  of  this  point,  on  the  performance  of  any  gallant 
action  by  the  knight  and  his  followers,  the  pennon  was  con- 
verted into  a  banner ;  whereby  the  knight  was  raised  to  the 
degree  of  a  banneret.  1865  WAY  in  Promp.  Parv.  392  note, 
A  pennon  was  a  small  flag  attached  to  the  lance,  whereby 
the  rank  of  the  bearer  was  known.  Wace  appropriates  it 
to  the  knight,  and  the  gonfanon  to  the  baron,  out  at  a  later 
time  it  seems  to  have  designated  the  bachelor.  ..In  Harl. 
MS.  358,  f.  5,  may  be  seen  sketches  of  all  these  ensigns  ;  the 
getone  being  swallow-tailed,  the  penon  triangular,  and 
charged  with  the  armorial  bearing,  the  former  being  appro- 
priated to  the  esquire  or  gentleman,  the  latter  to  the  knight. 
1882  CUSSANS  Her.  (ed.  3)  274  The  Pennon  . .  was  usually 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  lance,  from  which. .it  depended;  and 
the  Charges  thereon  were  so  emblazoned  as  to  appear  cor- 
rectly when  the  lance  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position. 

b.  In  wider  or  vaguer  use :  Any  flag  or  banner. 
^  ?  a  1400  Morte  ArtJi.  2918  Thane  sir  Priamous  J>e  prynce, 
in  presens  of  lordes,  Presez  to  his  penowne,  and  pertly  it 
hentes.  1530  PALSGR.  253/1  Penon  a  lytell  baner  in  a  felde, 
pennon.  1563  GOLDING  Czsar  vn.  (1565)  206 b,  Cesar., 
rolled  up  his  banners,  and  hid  the  penons  and  antesignes 
of  his  souldiers.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  in.  v.  49  Barre  Harry 
England,  that  sweepes  through  our  Land  With  Penons 
painted  in  the  blood  of  Harflew.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  III. 
408/2  The  drapery  of  a  trumpet  was  in  early  times,  as  now, 
the  pennon-quarree  of  a  banner.  1880  *  OUIDA  '  Moths  II. 
234  The  soft  wind  would  blow  brightly  on  the  pretty 
pennons  of  the  Kermesse  pavilions. 

c.Jig.  Applied  to  things  of  the  shape  of  a  pennon. 

<ri6i8  MORYSON  Itin.  iv.  w.  i.  (1903)  332  Rowles  baked 
like  dry  Fritters,  and  sett  forth  with  Penons  of  Cult  paper, 
in  the  forme  of  Apes,  Birdes,  and  like  thinges.     1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xxiv,  A  pillar  of  dark  smoke,  which  ..  spread  its 
long  dusky  pennon  through  the  clear  ether.      1863  HAW- 
THORNE Our  Old  Home  (1879)  158  Little  factory  villages., 
with  their  tall  chimneys,  and  their  pennons  of  black  smoke. 
d.  Her. 
1586  FKKNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  197  The  field  is  Gewles,  a 
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banner  of  three  pennons  or.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
xviii.  (Roxb.)  122/1  He  beareth  a  speare  Or,  garnished  or 
adorned  with  a  penon  or  penoncell  Argent. 

f  2.  a.  A  knight-bachelor  ;  b.  An  ensign-bearer. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  15  For  he  [Ser  John  Chaundos] 
had  in  his  retenu  M1.  Jjc.  penons  armed  &  x  M1.  horsmen. 
1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  239  The  Duke  of  Brabant  had 
.xxiiij.  Banners  and  Ixxx.  Pennons,  and  in  all  .vij.  thousand 
men.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Hertford,  u.  (1662)  32 
Surely  he  was  a  man  of  merit,  being  Penon  or  Ensign, 
bearer  to  one,  Esquire  of  the  body  to  three  successive  Kings, 
and  Mr.  of  the  Horse  to  one  of  their  Queens. 

3.  The  long  pointed  streamer  of  a  ship;  also 
called  PENDANT  and  PENNANT. 

i&vj  DRAYTON  Agincourt  Ixvii,  A  ship  most  neatly  that 
was  lim'd,  In  all  her  Sailes  with  flags  and  Pennons  trim'd. 
[In  Chalmers's  Poets,  pennants,  whence  in  Richardson.] 
163*  SHERWOOD,  A  Penon  (or  Pendant}  in  a  ship.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Penon,  ..  also  a  streamer  in  a  ship.  1807  J. 
BARLOW  Columb.  n,  354  O  hapless  day ! . .  That  saw  my 
wandering  pennon  mount  the  tide.  1852  LONGF.  Warden 
of  Cinque  Ports  ii,  Flowing  flag  and  rippling  pennon.  1884 
MRS.  C.  PRAED  ZSro  xiv,  Yachts  with  pennons  flying  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour. 

f  4.  Erroneously  put  for  PENDANT  sb.  i,  a  hanging 
ornament.  Obs.  rare. 

1546  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  63  Also  I  give  to  my 
dowghter.  .a  girdle  with  penons  and  buckle  of  silver. 

5.  poet.  Used  by  Milton,  and  others  after  him, 
for  :  A  wing,  pinion. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  it.  933  Fluttring  his  pennons  vain 
plumb  down  he  drops  Ten  thousand  fadom  deep.  Ibid.  vu. 
441.  1740  SOMEHVILLE  HobbiHol  ii.  TOO  The.  .Wasp-,  in  the 
viscous  Nectar  plung'd,  His  filmy  Pennons  struggling  flaps 
in  vain.  1796  COLERIDGE  Ode  Departing  Year  Epode  ii. 
I  hear  the  famish 'd  brood  of  prey  Flap  their  lank  pennons 
on  the  groaning  wind.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  i.  204  Again 
the  Coursers  of  the  air  Unfurled  their  azure  pennons. 

PennoHC6l  (pe'nsnsel),  Obs. exc.  Hist*  Forms: 
4  penonceal,  5,  9  -cell,  5  penoun-,  7,  9  -eel,  9 
-cele,  8-pennoncel,  (9  -celle).  [a.  Q\?tpenoncel 
(=  It.  pennoncello,  'a  little  plume  or  bunch  of 
feathers,  also  a  little  streamer  or  banderoll  * 
(Florio),  med.L.  pemtncellns,  penonselhts,  Du 
Cange),  dim,  of  penont  PENNON.  See  also  the 
reduced  form  PENCEL,  which  is  found  earlier.] 
A  small  pennon  bome  upon  a  helmet  or  lance, 
a  PENCEL  ;  a  pennon  or  pendant  of  a  ship. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  308  Than  sen  thei  stonde  on  every 
side,  Endlong  the  schipes  bord  to  schewe,  Of  Penonceals 
a  riche  rewe.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  vi.  153  The 
ky  ng . .  fonde  her  besi  aboute  a  penouncell  of  a  spere  that  she 
made  full  fayr  for  the  knyghte  Reynawde.  c  1489  — 
Blaitchardyn  xviii.  56  Many  a  highe  mast  that  bare  grete 
saylles  And  many  penoncelles,  baners,  and  standardes  that 
the  wynde  shok  here  and  there.  1610  GUILIJM  Heraldry 
iv.  xiv.  (1611)  224  These  penoncels  are  made  of  certain  smal 
peeces  of  Taffeta  or  Sarcenet,  cut  after  the  forme  of  a 
pennon,  wherewith  martiall  men  doe  oftentimes  adorne 
their  speares  and  launces.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
xviii.  (Roxb.)  122/2  He  beareth  a  speare  Or,  garnished  or 
adorned  with  a  penon  or  penoncell  Argent.  1727  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Pennoncels.  1814  SCOTT  Chivalry  (1874)  33  Whom 
they  were  entitled  to  muster  under  a  Penoncele  or  small 
triangular  streamer  somewhat  like  the  naval  pennant  of  the 
present  day.  a  1835  MOTHERWELL  Madman's  Love,  The 
fluttering  of  each  penoncel  By  knightly  lance  upborne. 

Pennoncier  (penansi»M).  rare"0,  [a.  OF. 
penon-,  pennonder  (Froissart  I4thc.),  f*  penon 
PENNON.]  A  knight  bachelor  (as  distinguished 
from  a  knight  banneret). 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pe'nnoned  (-and),  a.  [See  -ED2,]  Having, 
bearing,  or  furnished  with  a  pennon.  Also_^. 

1849  THACKERAY  Atra  Cnra  iii,  No  knight  am  I  with 
pennoned  spear.  1868  LCWELL  Ittvita  Minerva  2  The 
Bardling  came,  where  by  a  river  grew  The  pennoned  reeds. 
1882  FREEMAN  Reign  Will.  Rufus\\.  vi.  §  2. 209  He.  .would 
show  himself  before  their  gates  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pennoned  lances.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  2  July  3/1  Behind 
this  line  we  get  a  glimpse  of  plumed  helmets  and  pennoned 
lances  of  some  of  the  cavalry. 

Pennor,  obs.  form  of  PENNEB  \ 

Penn'orth,  colloq.  contraction  of  PENNYWORTH. 

Pennutte,  obs.  form  of  PENNET. 

Fenny  (pe'ni).  PI.  pennies  (pe'niz),  pence 
(pens).  Forms:  see  below.  \Qfc.pyiing} pending > 
panning,  later  p$nig  =  OFris.  panning,  panning, 
-ig,  OS.  panning  (MLG.,  LG.  pennink\  MDu. 
penninc,  -ing-,  a\$o#em(n]c;  ~Du. penning] t  OHG. 
pfenning  (phantinc,  phyiting}^  pf Anting  (MHG. 
pfenninc,  -ic,  -ig-,  Ger.  pfennig},  ON.  pymingr 
(mod.  Icel.  peningr,  Sw.,  ODa.  penning.  Da.  pi. 
penge  =  Qfi$.p$ngar  *  money*) ;  not  recorded  in 
Goth,  (which  has  skatts  for  Sijvaptos  in  N.  T.).  In 
early  ME.,  Ormin  had  still  peninng\  but  the  usual 
ME.  form  after  1 200  was  peni,  peny,  from  OE. 
penig.  The  forms  with  double  n  in  OE.  \vere 
chiefly  Northumbrian;  in  Tfi&*pennie> penny,  with 
nnt  was  app.  not  used  till  the  i^th  c.  OE.  and 
early  ME.  had  also,  less  usually,  like  OFris.,  forms 
in  pan-.  In  ME.  the  plural  panels,  penejcs, 
passed  through  panes,  pannes,  peniis,  penis,  to  the 
i4lhc.f>ans,pens,  the  latter  duly  spelt  in  i6th  c. 
pence.  But,  beside  this,  the  fuller  penys,  penny s, 
pennies,  continued  in  restricted  use  :  see  the  forms 
in  A,  2  ft,  and  signification  in  B.  i  c. 


PENNY. 

The  OK.  and  cognate  forms  point  back  to  the  types 
*/rt«/«^,  "fanifin^,  'fanning,  a  .series  which  does  not  con- 
fuini  lo  any  phonetic  law,  but  suggests  that  ihe  word  was 
foreign  and  of  unsealed  form.  IJut  it  was  evidently  of 
WGcr.,  or  even  (unless  the  ON.  was  borrowed  from  OE.) 
of  Common  Germanic  age.  No  foreign  source  however  is 
known ;  and  the  suffix  -ing,  occurring  in  other  names  of 
coins, as  shilling,  farthing,  OHG.  cheisuring,  etc.,  bespeaks 
at  least  a  Teutonic  formation  on  a  radical  element  pand  or 
fan(n  i.  This  has  been  sought  in  WGer.  "fond,  OHG. 
p/atit,  PAWN,  with  reference  to  a  possible  use  of  the  f  ant/in f, 
and  in  WGer.  fauna,  Ger.  f/anne  PAN,  with  possible 
reference  to  shape.  Of  these  words  themselves  the  Germanic 
origin  is  uncertain.) 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Sing.  a.,  i  pending,  pening,  -ine,  penning; 
3  (Ornt.)  peninng.         0.  I  peeuig,  panig,  pirn  i, 
1-2  penis,  2-4  peni,  4  pane-  (in   comp.),  4-8 
peny,  5  penye,  -ey,  5-7  penie,  (6  peany) ;  5-8 
peunie,  (6  -ye),  5- penny. 

a.  83sPendinglseeB.il.  c  yy>  Lindis/.  Cmp.  Matt  xxii. 
19  jebrohtun  him  penning  [Ags.  G,  anne  peninc,  v.  r.  aenne 
penix  ;  HattOH  enne  panig].  c  looo  ^LFRIC  Gram.  xxv.  (Z.) 
50  Hie  as,  J>es  peningc  [v.  rr.  pening,  penis,  psenij.  c  Io°o 
Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  xx.  o  pa  onfengon  his  ale  his  pening 
\llatlon  panij  i  Littdisf.  suindrijo  penningas).  c  i»oo  ORMIN 
3281  Illc  mann  an  peninng  ?efe.  IHti.  3287. 

&.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  a  He  sealde  selcon  .rune 
penij  [Hatton  amne  pzenis].  ciico  llatton  Gosp.  Matt, 
xx.  9  l>a  onfengen  hi  a:lch  hys  pani^  \Agp.  Gosp.  pening, 
peniz],  a  laoo  Mnral  Ode  67  He  alse  mid  his  penie  se  pe  o[»er 
mid  his  punde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22528  For  a  peni  [fair/. 
peny)  hit  sal  be  saldc.  c  1450  Merlin  x.  142  For  a  penny 
that  ye  lese  on  this  side,  ye  shall  wynne  tweyne.  1530 
PALSGR.  253/1  Penny  coyne,  denier.  1584  POWEI.  Lloyd's 
Cambria  71  To  giue  them  a  penie  for  euerie  man.  1590 
RECORDE,  etc.  Gr.  Aries  (1640)  326  That  a  sterling  peny, 
round  without  clipping,  did  then  weigh  32  cornes  of  wheat 
dry.  1668  MARVEUL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  186  The  taking 
of  an  half-peny  and  a  peny.  1673  *•"  HATTON  in  H.  Corr. 
(Camden)  118  To  be  shewn  as  a  sight,  peni  apiece. 

2.  Plural,  a.    i   peningas,   pendingas,  pen- 
(d)i(n)caa.        0.  1-2  penexas,  pan-,  2-3  pone- 
5es,  pane^es,   -as,   3  panewes,  pone-,  -wees; 
peniis,  -ijs,  3-4  panes,  4  pannes,  penis,  4-5 
penyes,  4-6  ponies,  Sc.  pennyse,  (5  peyneyes, 
penuis),  5-6  penys,  pennya,  -is,  (Sc.)  -eis,  6 
(Sf.)  pennyis,  6-  pennies.        y.  4-5  pans,  (4 
pons),   4-6  pens,  5-6  pense,  6-  pence.        8. 
5  penses,  -ys. 

a.  835  Will  in  Thorpe  Cliarters  474  Se  mann  se  to  londe 
foe  ajefe  hire  erfehonda  xiii.  pund  pendinga?.  c  890  K. 
KAnxo LaUM  c.  3  (Schmid  72)  5ebete..b2es  borjes  bryce 
mid  v  pundum  maerra  paeninga.  4:897  — Gregory's  Past. 
C.  1.  391  We  wiernaff  urum  cildum  urra  peninga  mid  to 
plegianne.  £950  Limits/.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  g  Onfengon 
suindri^o  pennmgas. 

ft.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  10  pa  onfengon  hissyndri^e 
penesas  \ffattott  sindrie  panejes].  Ibid.  Luke  x.  35  [He] 
brohte  oorum  dae^e  twejen  penegas  [Lindisf.  tuoe^e 
pend,  Hatton  pancjes).  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  85  pa  twein 
penc^es.  c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  70  HefasteS  here  panewes 
oe  haSene  menn.  c  1305  LAV.  2369  Pzelles  and  purpras  And 
guldene  ponewaes  [c  1275  panewes].  Ibid.  14684  Twalf 
panewes.  a  1x90  .£  Eustace.  6  in  Horstm.  AltengL  Leg. 
(:88i)2ii  Of  gold  and  ponewes  [v.  r.  penyesj  rounde.  ^1200 
^".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  263/93  A  man,  pat  }af  hire  breo  rounde 
panes,  a  1300  Fall  ff  Passion  58  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  14  For 
xxx  peniis  he  him  sold,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4835  (Cott.)  Al 
rcdi  penijs  \Go'tl.  penis]  for  to  tell.  Ibid.  13483  Qua  had  o 
penis  thre  hundreth  Bred  for  to  bi.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
vii.  (Jacobus)  738  For  pennyse  thretty.  1387  TREVISA 
HigdcH  (Rolls)  II.  345  Also  bis  [Saturn]  ordeynea  pannes  of 
bras,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  52  Of  hem  bat  ;euen  a  peney,  or 
peyneyes,  to  prestis.  a  1415  Cursor  M.  13483  (Trm.)  Who 
so  had  Denies  bre  hundrebe.  1416  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
18037  The  pennis  that  iudas  toke.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6346  Penys  foure  or  fyue.  1500-90  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxxiv.  63  Gif  1  ten  dayis  wan  pennyis  thre.  1511  Act  4 
Hen.  V~lll,  c.  19  §  14  All  manner  of  pennys  beyng  siluer. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  I,  Wks.  (171 1)  3  Twelve 
pennies  of  the  pound. 

y.  ."3»S  yuiias  Iscariot  133  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  no  pe 
teobing]ierof  was  brettie  pans.  1340  Ayenb.  23  pri  manere 
of  guodes..bet  be  dyeuel  wyle  begge  mid  his  pans.  I36a 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  86  Seriauns.  .Pleden  for  pons  and 
pounde:,  be  lawe.  1377  Ibid.  B.  v.  243  To  wey  pens  with  a 
peys.  1381  WVCUF  John  xii.  5  Whi  is  not  this  oynement 
seeld  for  thre  hundrid  pens?  1416  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
17732  The  pound  for  xx»y  pans  I  selle.  ?  a  1500  in  loM 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn.  App.  iv.  424,  21  pense  in  pense 
ana  half  pense.  15*6  TISDALE  ^fatt.  xviii.  38  Wone  off  his 
felowes  which  ought  hym  an  hundred  pence.  1549  Erase- 
nose  Coll.  Miiniim-nts  18.  59,  Fore  pense. 

i.  1481  Monk  of  Evesham  ( Arb.)  52  Tho  fyrye  pensys  y 
was  compellyd  to  deuoure  with  an  opyn  mowthe.  1495 
Rails  of  Parlt.  VI.  463/1  Receptes  of  Penses  to  the  same 
bhzabeth. 

B.  Signification.  I.  Original  senses. 

1.  An  English  coin  of  the  value  of  -}f  of  a  shilling, 
or  itar  °f  "  pound  ;  originally  and  for  many  cen- 
turies of  silver,  in  later  times  of  copper,  now  (since 
1860)  of  bronze.  Denoted  (after  a  numeral)  by 
</.  (for  denarius,  cknarii) ;  thus,  5i/.,  fivepence. 

I  he  coining  of  silver  pennies  for  general  circulation  ceased 
»lth  the  reign  of  Charles  II;  a  small  number  have  since 

;n  regularly  coined  as  Maundy  money.  Copper  pennies 
began  to  be  coined  in  1797  ;  copper  halfpence  and  farthings 
having  been  used  from  the  lime  of  Charles  II. 

1715  /,<J7M  of  Ine  c.  59  (from  Alfred's  compilation, 
earliest  MS.  £925)  Oxan  horn  bi3  x  pseninga  {v.rr. 
pemnga,  penija,  penefca]  weorS.  835  in  Thorpe  Dip/. 
-Ar-i  irtjr.  (1865)  47  And  him  mon  for^efe  Scran  Sreotene 
hund  pending[a],  a  looo  Ecgttrt.  Pxnit.  iv.  Ix.  (Thorpe 
Lavis  II.  222),  Se  rihl  scylling  byb  a  be  xii  penesum.  a  1131 
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O.  E,  CJtrott.an.  1124  Se  penis  wics  swa  ifel  (get  se  man 
ba  luefde  ..  an  pund  he  nc  mihte  cysten  bser  of  for  iian 
ping  twclfc  penegas.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  338 
Edward  did  smyte  roundc  peny,  halfpeny,  ferthyng, . .  pe 
kynges  side  sal  le  be  pe  hede  &  his  name  writen,  pe  croyce 
side  what  cite  it  was  in  coyned  &  smyten.  1485  CAXTOM 
Chat.  Gt.  245,  iiij  pens  of  money  courant  yerely.  Ibid.  246 
They  shold  wyth  a  good  wylle  pay  the  penyes.  1596  SIIAKS. 
Taut.  Shr,  in.  it  8js  Nay  by  S.  lamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  then  one,  and  yet  not  many.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  /Vwwy.a  small  Coin,. ;  its  Weight  is  32  Grains  of 
Wheat  well  dried.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Penny, 
Denarius,  was  the  first  coined  piece  of  Silver  we  have  any 
account  of;  and  for  many  Years  the  only  one.  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  penny  sterling  is  now  nigh  disused 
as  a  coin;  and  scarce  subsists,  but  as  a  money  of  account. 
1797  Proclam.  26  Julv  in  Lond.  Gas.  No.  14031/1  We  have 
thought  fit  to  order,  that  certain  Pieces  of  Copper  shall  be 
coined,  which  should  go  and  pass  for  One  Penny, .  .and  that 
each  of  such  Pieces  of  One  Penny  should  weigh  One  Ounce 
Avoirdupois.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  330/1  The  first  English 
(silver]  pennies  weigh  aaj  grains  troy.  Towards  the  close 
of  Edward  III  the  penny  weighs  18  grains,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV  it  fell  to  12,  after  previously  sinking  to  15* 
In..  1551,  the  penny  was  reduced  to  8  grains,  and  after  the 
43rd  of  Eli/,  to  7}$  grains,  at  which  weight  it  still  continues. 

b.  Applied  to  local  or  other  varieties  of  this 
coin,  sometimes  of  different  value. 

Irish  penny,  Manx  Penny,  copper  pennies  of  the  same 
value  as  the  penny  sterling  with  a  different  design  on  the 
reverse,  formerly  coined  for  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man; 
Scots  penny,  a  coin  or  monetary  unit,  equal  in  i7th  c.  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  English  penny;  t  Penny  deb -U,  t  Penny 
forces  see  quot.  1598. 

1538  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  1. 158  Dauid  Bruce,  .promittit 
to  pay  me  the  soume  of  thretty  poundls  in  penny  and  penny- 
worth! Scottis.  1598  STOW  Surv.  43  The  penny  weyght  [to 
weigh]  24.  graynes  (which  24.  by  weight  then  appointed, 
were  as  much  as  the  former  32.  graynes  of  weight),  a  pennie 
force,  25.  graynes  and  a  halfe,  the  pennie  deble,  or  feeble 
22.  graines  and  a  halfe.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  283  The  Scots 
haue  of  long  time  had  ..  Flacks,  which  they  esteemed  for 
4  pence,  but  3  of  them  make  an  English  penny;  also  Hard- 
heads, esteemed  by  them  at  one  penny  halfe-penny,  whereof 
eight  make  an  English  penny.  Ibid.  284  They  [the  Irish] 
had  little  brasse  pence,  and  pence  of  a  second  kinde,  called 
Harpers,  being  as  big  as  an  English  shilling.  They  had  also 
brasse  farthings,  called  smulkins,  whereof  foure  made  a 
penny.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  25/1  An  Irish  Penny 
..  hath  the  Stamp  of  the  Harp  and  Crown  upon  it.  1786 
CARDONNELL  Numism.  Scot.  24  Table  I.  In  which  is  shown 
how  many  numeral  pounds,  shillings,  and  pennies  Scots 
were  coined  out  of  one  pound  weight  of  gold,  a  1850  JAS. 
GRAY  IntrotL  Arith.  (ed.  100)  n  (Scotch  Money),  2  Pennies 
=  i  Bodle  =  kd.  Sterling,  a  Bodies  ~  i  Plack  =  \d.  3 
Placks  or  12  Pennies  =  i  Shilling  -  \d.  [sterling].  1898 
G.  B.  RAWLINGS  Brit.  Coinage  135  The  last  Irish  coinage 
took  place  under  George  IV,  when  pennies  and  halfpennies 
were  struck..  1823.  Ibid.  192  George  III.  coined  pennies 
and  halfpennies  for  Man  in  1786... Rev.,  Three  legs  con* 
joined  at  the  hip.  Ibid.,  Queen  Victoria  coined  a  Manx 
penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing,  in  1830  only.  ..This  is  the 
last  coinage  for  the  Isle  of  Man.  Ibid.  210  In  1870  a  series 
of  nickel  pennies,  halfpennies  and  farthings  was  begun  for 
Jamaica. 

c.  The  full  plural,  pennies  (A.  a  fl),  is  now  used 
only   of  the  individual   coins ;   pence  (A.  2  y)   is 
usually  collective,  expressing  the  amount,  however 
made  up;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  of  individual 
coins,  when  no  stress  is  laid  upon  their  being  such. 
Pence  is  especially  used  after  numerals,  where  from 
twopence  to  elevenpence  (rarely  twelvepence]  and 
in  twentypcncet  it  is  stressless  (tvpens,  etc.)  and 
now  written  in  combination.      See  these  words. 
With  other  numbers  pence  is  written  separately  (or 
hyphened)  and  has  a  separate  stress,  as  eighteen 
pence  (£i*t/h|pe'ns). 

When  such  a  combination  means  a  single  coin,  or  even  a 
single  amount,  it  is  treated  as  a  single  substantive,  and  may 
have  a  plural,  e.  g. '  a  new  sixpence  ', '  two  sixpences  * ;  '  the 
school-children's  twopences',  'how  many  eightpences  are 
there  in  ten  shillings?'  See  TWOPENCE,  THREEPENCE,  etc. 
To  such  combinations,  halfpenny  and  farthing  are  added 
without  and,  e.  g. '  postage  twopence-halfpenny  ', '  the  early 
penny- farthing  foreign  post-card  ',  '  a  six  pence-halfpenny 
shop  .  These  phrases  may  also  take  a  plural :  see  quot. 
1724.  Adjective  or  attributive  uses  of  these  combinations 
are  formed  with  'Penny,  e.  g.  twopenny,  etc. :  see  10. 

c  looo-  [see  examples  under  A.  a  p).  c  1305-  [see  under 
A.  2  yj.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  36  To  curse  a  manforsexe 
pans.  1436  Libel Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  5<w^r(Rolls)  II.  175,  xij 
pens  in  the  golden  pounde.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  it  55 
Oh  sixe  pence  that  I  had  a  wensdaylast.  1590  —  Mids.N. 
iv.  ii.  22  Sixpence  a  day  for  playing  Piramus.  17*4  SWIFT 
Drafter's  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  1755  V.  it.  50  We  have  many  sorts 
of  small  silver  coins,.. such  as  the  French  three-pences,  four- 
pence  half-pennies,  and  eight-pence  farthings,  the  Scotch 
nve-pences  and  ten-pences,  besides  their  twenty-pences  and 
three  and  four-pences.  1716-31  TINDAL  Rapin  s  Hist,  Eng. 
(1743)  II.  xvn.  157  Six-pences,  Two-pences,  Pence,  and 
Half-pence.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  329/2  From  Egbert's 
time,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  series  of  English  pennies 
is  complete.  Ibid.,  Pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  are 
extant  of  John,  all  struck  in  Ireland.  1865  RcaderWo.  148. 
493/2  A  large  hoard  of  short-cross  pennies.  1866  CRUMP 
tanking  x.  226  Coinage  of  Knglaml :  Athelstan  A.  D.  925  to 
Henry  II  A.  D.  1189,  silver  pennies  only. 

2.  Rendering  L.  denarius  (see  DENABIUS")  ;  nlso 
occasionally  argentcus  ('piece  of  silver*),  and 
««W;WHJ(  =  «WW/?««JJW^/-//«J,SKSTKB».'K).  Chiefly, 
now  only,  in  Biblical  use  and  allusions  thereto. 

C95O  Lindtsf.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  15  Krenges  me  pen  i?;  [L. 
denarium}  (xelte  ic  jesii.  £"975  ftusfau.  Gosp.  John  vi.  7 
Tu  hund  peninga  (I*,  ducentormn  tfanariprum]  to  hlafum 
ne  xinyhtsumao  him.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  x.  35  And 
brohte  oSrum  daeje  twegen  penegas  [L.  duos  denaws, 


PENNY. 

WYCLIP  twcy  pens,  v.r.  pans).  fiiK  Passion  f/,'t<>-  !  ,»•.* 
119  in  O.  E.  Misc.  40  If  ich  so  topcde  pat  ich  ditrayc  il.csu, 
hwat  hchal  beon  mymedc?  prytty  panewes,  hi  seyden.  cijSo 
WYCLIP  SertH.  SeL  Wks.  I.  33  He  toke  two  pens,  and  $af 
hem  to  be  hosteler.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Roll*)  1.  273  pey 
schuldeeuery  sere  offre  foure  pans  (L.  quatuor  nttnimat]  to 
be  chirche  work  of  Seym  Deny*,  c  1400  MAUNDP.V.  (Roxb.) 
xi.  42  pai  salde  Cri&te  for  xxx.  penys.  1535  COVERDALE 
Jer.  xxxii.  9  Seuen  syclcs  and  ten  syluer  pens  [1,.  decem 
ar%tntt09\.  1638  JUHIUS  Paint.  Ancients  303  Antonms  the 
Triumvir  his  pennies  were  mixed  with  iron.  1646  UP.  HALL 
Balm  of  Gil.  (1650)  134  Even  the  eleventh  houre  carried  the 
peny  as  well  as  the  first.  iTsoOzEU.  Vtrtot's  Rom.  Rep, 
I.  vu.  424  note,  The  Penny  of  Gold  among  the  Romans  was 
worth  a  Thousand  Sesterces.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  .S".'.- 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  111.480, 1  do  not  speak  of  the 
penny  paid  to  Cesar  by  St  Peter.  1881  N.  T.  (R.V.)  Lukt 
xx.  24  Shew  me  a  penny.  Whose  image  and  superscription 
bath  it  ?  And  they  said,  Ca;sar's. 

b.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  French  denier  or 
10  centime  piece;  also,  to  the  now  obsolete  coin 
of  Jersey  of  that  value  (Jersey  penny],  superseded 
in  1877  by  a  coin  =  -^  shilling.  Formerly  also 
used  to  render  the  name  of  the  Dutch  penning, 
the  German  pfennig,  the  Low  German  pennig,  and 
other  foreign  coins  corresponding  in  name.  In 
U.  S.  colloq.t  a  cent 


called  pcnnink,  is  a  real  money,  worth  about  one  fifth  more 
than  the  French  penny  Tottmois. . .  At  Hambourg,  Nurem- 
berg, &c.  the  penny  or  Pfennig  of  account,  is  put  equal  to 
the  French  penny  Tournois.  i86a  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  iv. 
App,  A  (ed.  2)  561  Thirteen  Jersey  pence  are  equivalent  to 
an  English  shilling.  1889  FARMER  Diet.  Amer.,  Penny,  a 
cent,  and  thus  about  half  the  value  of  an  English  penny. 
1898  G.  B.  RAWLINGS  Brit.  Coinage  104  No  coins  were  struck 
for  Jersey  till  1841,  .  .the  English  shilling  at  that  time  being 
valued  in  Jersey  at  thirteen  pence. .  .The  penny  is  as  follows. 
II.  From  the  fact  that  the  (silver)  penny  was 
for  many  hundred  years  the  chief  or  only  coin  in 
circulation,  the  name  became  to  a  great  extent 
synonymous  with  '  coin  *,  '  piece  *f  or  *  unit  of 
money ',  whence  the  following  usea : 

3.  —  A  coin  :  applied  with  a  defining  or  descriptive 
adjunct  to  various  coins  of  the  British  Isles,  of  dis- 
tinct origin  from  the  ordinary  penny.  Now  Hist. 

Penny  of  twopence,  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  twopence, 
a  half-groat ;  gold  penny,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  20 
shillings  issued  in  1257. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  274/1  A  Peny  of  twa  Pens  (A.  Penny  s), 
didragma.  15*3  Act  14  <$•  15  Hen.  K///,  c.  12  As  many 
halfe  grotes  called  pens  of  two  pens.  1513  FITZHERB.  Huso. 
§  54  Peny  grasse..nath  a  leafe  as  brode  as  a  peny  of  two 
pens,  and  neuer  beareth  Home.  1565  in  Keith  Hist.  Scot. 
(1754)  App.  118  That  tbair  be  cun^eit  ane  Penny  of  Silvir 
callit  the  Mary  Ryall,..of  Weicht  ane  Unce  Troce-weichL 
1578  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  31  Thatr  salbe  ane 
penny  or  pece  of  gold  prentit  and  cunyeit  of  twentie  ane 
carret  fine.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  (975)  This  Year 
[1257],  according  to  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  King  Coined  a  Penny  of  Pure  Gold  of  the  Weight  of 
Two  Sterlings,  and  commanded  that  it  should  go  for 
Twenty  Shillings.  1895  W.  A.  SHAW  Hist.  Currency  i.  4 
Five  years  later  (1257)  Henry  III  of  England  imitated  the 
florin  in  his  gold  pennies. 

4.  Used  as  a  general  or  vague  word  for  a  piece 
of  money ;  hence,  a  sum  of  money,  money. 

Now  chiefly  in  phr.  a  pretty  penny  :  see  90. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  CAr^/i.  (1810)  64,  &  alle  bat  he  mot  gete, 
he  robbed  &  reft,  Peny  no  peny^worth,  no  ping  he  no  left. 
1340  Avenb.  23  Ydelebfisse .  .pet  is  >e  dyeules  peni,  h uermide 
he  bayp  alle  pe  uayre  pane-worses  ine  )>e  markatte  of  f>bc 
wordle.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  514  Go  vp  to 
him  with  ful  good-wille,  And  bi  peny,  him  profre.  c  1384 
WYCLIP  Set.  Wks.  III.  377  Pei  done  Jris  to  wynne  l>o 
penye.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeves  T.  199  They  hym  bisoght 
Of  herberwe  and  of  ese  as  for  hir  peny.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr,  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xx.  57  b,  They  may.. there  be  lodged 
.  .without  paying  of  any  pennie.  1613  COCKERAM  Eng.  Diet, 
in.  s.  v.  Majcimilean,  The  Emperour  gaue  him  a  small 
penny.  1649  in  J.  Harrington  Def.  Rights  Univ.  Oxford 
(1690)  26  They  living  wholy  upon  the  penny,  buying  all 
commodities  but  having  nothing  to  sell  ^1657  HEVUM 
Undecciv.  People  20  The  Minister  bath  neither  corn  nor 
hay,  nor  any  provision  for  expence  of  houshouldt  but  what 
he  buyeth  by  the  penny.  1764  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  G.  Montagtt 
34  Dec.,  I  shall  put  your  letter  to  Rheims  into  the  foreign 
post  with  a  proper  penny.  179*  BURNS  '  W. hat  can  a  young 
lassie '  i,  Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian' !  i8ai  LOCKHART 
A.  Blair  139  A  braw  little  penny  to  her  tocher. 

b.  In /A  «  money :  orig.  as  consisting  ordinarily 
of  (silver)  pennies ;  in  later  use,  often  depreciative, 
'  small  money ',  '  coppers  \  '  small  earnings '. 

c  1390  S.  Enf.  Leg.  I.  26/8  To  ^e  apostles  he  wende  anon 
and  to  heore  let  ^  panes  caste,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5507  Wit 
fair  penis  boght  was  he.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vni.  692 
Pryce  off  pennys  may  mak  ws  no  ramed.  1611  COTCR.  s.  v. 
Situ,  Who  looseth  his  pence  forgoeth  his  sence.  1641  MILTON 
Ck.  Govt.  n.  Wks.  1851  111.  139  Dispensers  of  treasure., 
without  price  to  them  that  have  no  pence.  1653  UKQUMART 
Rabelais  i.  xlv.  303  He. .gave  unto  each  of  them  a  horse. . 
together  with  some  pence  to  live  by.  1883  G.  IE.  GOOD* 
fish.  Indust.  6  (Fish.  Exhib.  PnbL),  Their  descendants. . 
are  to-day  hauling  pence  up  out  of  the  water  faster  than 
their  forefathers  ever  learned  to  do. 

fC.  (SiHgu/ar.)  \Vith  ordinal  numeral,  express- 
ing an  aliquot  part  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  . 
fifth  penny >  i.  e.  every  fifth  penny  in  any  number 
of  pennies :   =  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount. 

1038  C  harter  of  Harold  Hara>i/ot  in  KwnbleCW.    >/ 
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IV.  57  IHe]  baed  hine  fultumes  to  |>am  hirode  embe  bone 
hriddan  penig.  c  1300  SOHP-  Husbandm.  8  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  149  Ever  the  furthe  peni  mot  to  the  kynge.  1581 
Reg-  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  427  All  and  haill  the  erldome 
of  Gowry,  with  the  teind  penny  of  all  wardis.  1585  Ibid.  743 
The  first  fructis  and  fyft  penny  of  the  same  beneficeis. 
<zi6i8  RALEIGH  Prerog.  Parl.  (1628)  8  In  the  14.  yeare  he 
IHenry  IIIJ  had  the  15.  penny  of  all  goods  given  him  vpon 
condition  to  confirme  the  great  Charter,  c  1645  HOWELL 
Lett,  i,  xli,  None  can  hire  or  build  a  House,  but  he  must 
pay  the  tenth  penny.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1654/2  The 
Nations  of  this  City  have  declared  their  willingness  to  give 
twice  the  2oth  penny,  which  .  .  will  raise  a  Million  and  a  halfe. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  \.  ix.  (1860)  I.  05  In  1720  interest 
was  reduced  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  penny,  or  from 
five  to  two  per  cent.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  v,  168 
Remunerated  by  what  was  termed  '  the  fourth  penny1,  that 
is,  each  journeyman  received  as  his  wages  .  .  the  fourth  part 
of  the  gross  sum  for  which  such  cloth  was  sold. 

td.  First  penny  =  prime  cost,  cost  price.  In 
quot.  1674,  perh.  =  first  amount,  amount  starting 
a  contribution,  testimonial,  etc.  ;  a  handsel.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \\.  (1625)  63  Seuen  Buts  of 
Sa 


which  she  sold  at  the  first  penny  for  2100  pounds.  £1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  1 1.  48  Her  cargazon  of  broad  cloth  was 
worth  the  first  peny  neer  upon  soooo/.  1674  MARVELLC<WV. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  424  E.  of  Pembroke  marryed  to  Madame 
Qerronai's  [szc]  sister.  The  King  gives  1000  first  peny. 

e.  The  particular  sum  of  money  or  amount  of 
some  tax,  impost,  or  customary  payment.  With 
de6ning  adjunct,  as  Borchel-penny>  cock-p.^  common 
penny,  earnest-p.^fire-p.,  gauge-p^  God^s-p.^  hanse- 
pennyt  homage-p.^  Peter*  $ -penny  (-pence),  Rome-p.^ 
scot-p.)  teind'p^tithing'p.^tvard-p.^  etc.  See  these. 

c  1x94  in  Reg.  ofWetherhal  (1897)  30  Sint  quiete  de . .  aver- 
peni  et  de  btodwita..et  de  hundredpeni  et  de  thethinge- 
peni.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V,  117/1  pat  the  peny  which 
is  called  the  Gauge  peny,  be  not  paied  to  the  Gaugeour. 
1461  Ibid*  476/1  A  summe  of  money  claymed  at  two  law- 
dayes  in  the  yere,  called  Tithyng  peny,  otherwise  Tottyng. 
peny.  1479-81  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  102  The  ernyst 
penys  and  potacions  at  diuerse  tymes  amonge  the  workemen. 
*5°8-  [see  EARNEST-I-ENNY],  1568  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  222  Without  payment  of  any  compositioun  or  teind  penny. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  79  At  Regensburg,  in 
the  year  1471— the  allied  powers,  .attempted  to  impose  a 
sort  of  property  tax  on  the  whole  empire,  called  the  Common 
Penny.  Ibid.  213  The  scheme  of  a  Common  Penny  was  now 
resumed.  1890  GROSS  GildMerch.  I.  31  There  were  dues  at 
Andqver  called  'scot-pennies',  ' hanse-pennies ',  and  (sige- 
pennies'.  1904  West  in.  Gaz.  16  Mar.  12/1  The  church  was 
built  in  the  old  feudal  days  when  the  Bourchiers . .  held  estate 
in  Chingford,  and.. in  1220  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Abbot  of  Waltham  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  by  which  the  latter  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  '  Borchel  Peny '  and  '  Ward  Peny '. 

6.  As  the  type  of  a  coin  of  small  value,  or  of 
a  small  amount  of  money.  Often  in  contrast  with 
pound  (see  also  9  f,  h) ;  with  a  negative,  as  not 
a  penny  =  not  the  least  amount,  no  money  at 
all;  so  never  a  penny ,  not  worth  a  penny. 

<zi2oo  [see  A.  i  ft],  ?  0:1366  CHAUCER  Rom,  Rose  451 
Povert  al  aloon,  That  not  a  peny  hadde  in  wolde.  1414 
BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  46  There  scnal  no  man,  for  peny  ne 
pounde,  Have  '  Ne  reminiscaris,  Domine?'  1457  Paston 
Lett.  I.  414  A  peny  yn  seson  spent  wille  safe  a  pounde. 
1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  74  Clare  had 
never  peny  for  hyt.  1568  GBAFTON  Citron.  II.  589  Hauing 
onely  the  name  and  style  of  the  same,  without  any  peny 
profile,  or  foote  of  possession.  1570  T.  WILSON  Demosthenes 
97  margin^  It  is  the  well  spent  penny  that  saveth  the  pound. 
1655  GURNALL  Ckr.  in  Arm.  verse  12.  v.  §  3  (1669)  85/1 
Wilt  thou  stand  with  God  for  a  day  or  two,  huckle  with  him 
for  a  penny?  1783  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  i.  Never  knew 
a  man  worth  a  penny  with  such  a  coat  as  that  on.  1840 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Jackd.  Rheims  vi,  Never  was 
heard  such  a  terrible  curse  !  But . .  Nobody  seem'd  one  penny 
the  worse  I 

III.  Transferred  uses :  chiefly  elliptical. 
1 6.  =  PENNYWEIGHT.  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  1 1. 298  Fund  eles  sewihcS  .xn.  penegum 
laesse  bonne  pund  waetres.  &  pund  ealoo  jewiho . vi.  peneguni 
mare  fanne  pund  waetres.  1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  /?. 
xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  nn  iij/2  Dragma  is  the  eyghte  parte  of  Vncia 
and  weyeth  thre  Pans  of  syluer.  Scrupulus..is  acountyd 
for ^ ten  Pans.  ^79  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  189 
luichemg  the  reductioun  of  our  Soverane  Lordis  cunyie  to 
cllevin  penny  fyne.  1590  RECORDE,  etc.  Gr.  Artes  (1640) 
125  Whereas.. the  weight  is  called  by  the  name  of  a  penny, 
it  is  not  ment  a  penny  of  silver  money,  but  a  penny  of 
Gold-smiths  weight,  which  containeth  24  Early  Corn. 

f  7.  The  amount  bought  for  a  penny,  a  penny- 
worth. Obs. 

1564  Child-Marriages  208  All  iij  went  to  Richard  Barkers 
house,  and  dronke,  eithe[r]  of  them  a  peny.  1391  SPENSER 
M.  Hubberd  523  Whereas  thou  maist  compound  a  better 
penie. 

8.  —  PENNYLAND,  q.  v. 

IV.  9.  Phrases  and  Proverbs. 

a.  Apenny  for  your  thoughts'.  I  would  give  something  to 
know  what  you  are  thinking  about  (addressed  to  one  in  a 
'  brown  study ').  fb.  A  penny  in  the  forehead:  in  allusion 
to  a  playful  nursery  joke,  in  which  a  cold  coin  is  pressed  on 
the  forehead  so  as  to  be  felt  as  if  still  there  after  its  removal : 
see  Notes  and^Q.  oth  s.  VIII.  189.  Obs.  c.  A  penny  saved 
is  a  fenny  gained  (got  i  earned),  d.  A  penny  soul  never 
came  to  twopence.  Q.  A  pretty  (fine,  etc.)  penny,  a  con- 
siderable sum  (in  the  way  of  gain  or  cost),  f.  In  for  a 
fenny  i  in  for  a  pound',  having  entered  upon  a  matter  one 
must  carry  it  through  whatever  it  involves,  t  g.  No  penny, 
no  Paternoster;  a  saying  referring  to  priests  insisting  on 
being  paid  as  a  condition  of  performing  services ;  hence  = 
nothing  for  nothing  j  if  you  want  a  thing  you  must  pay  for 


it.  So  no  paternoster  ;  no  fenny  =  no  work,  no  pay.  Penny 
nor  paternoster  (quot.  1566),  neither  pay  nor  prayers; 
neither  love  nor  money.  Obs.  h..  Take  care  of  the  Pencet 
and  the  pounds  will  tnke  cnre  of  themselves,  ti.  To 
think  one  s  penny  {good)  silver:  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
oneself.  Obs.  j.  t  To  make  penny  of,  to  turn  into  money, 
to  sell  (obs.)  ;  to  make  a  (good,  etc.)  penny  of,  to  make  profit 
by(?<7&r.).  (See  also  e.)  tk.  To  turn  (wind)  the  (a)  penny: 
to  employ  one's  money  profitably;  or,  to  gain  money.  Obs. 
exc.  in  to  turn  an  honest  fenny  (see  HONEST  a,  40).  See 
also  PENNY-WISE. 

a.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  IL  iv.  (1867)  50  Wherwith  in  a 
great  musyng  he  was  brought.     Freend  (quoth  the   good 
man)  a  peny  for  your  thought.     1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat. 
8  Neveroitt.  Come:  a  Penny  for  your  thoughts.    Miss,  It 
is  not  worth  a  farthing  :  for  I  was  thinking  of  you.     1765 
BICKERSTAFF  Maid  of  Mill  I.  viii.  17  My  lord,  a  penny  for 
your  thoughts. 

b.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  9  Mar.  (1828)  IV.  106,  I  am 
not  bound  always  to  look  you  in  the  face  like  children,  to 
see  if  you  have  a  penny  in  your  forehead,     a  1734  NORTH 
Exam,  ii.  v.  §  15  (1740)  324  We  may  hope  better  of  their 
Abilities  than  to  be  wheedled  as  Children  with  a  Penny  in  the 
Forehead. 

C.  1695  RAVENSCROFT  Canterbury  Guests  u.  iv,  This  I  did 
to  prevent  expences,  for  .  .  A  penny  sav'd,  is  a  penny  got. 
1811  BYRON  Hints  fr.  Horace  516  A  penny  saved,  my  Tad, 
*s  a  penny  got.  1838  Chamb.  Edin.  Jrnl.  45  A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  gained.  1899  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  107 


A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

d.   1844  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IF.  225  A  . 
to  twopence.    1859  SMILES  Self-Help  ix.  (1860)  235  Narrow- 


d.   1844  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IF.  225  A  penny  soul  never  came 


mindedness  in  living  and  in  dealing.. leads  to  failure.    The 
penny  soul  never  came  to  twopence. 

6.  1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia,  (ed.  z)  209  By  which 
the  soldiers  made  a  pretty  penny.  1783  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  ix.  iv,  If  a  man  makes  a  fair  penny.. he  has  as  much 
title  to  enjoy  his  pleasure  as  the  Chief  Justice.  1796  MRS. 
GLASSE  Cookery  vii.  131  By  that  time  the.. ingredients  are 
reckoned,  the  partridges  will  come  to  a  fine  penny.  1885 

B.  HARTE  Maruja  it  Then  the  captain  might  still  make 
a  pretty  penny  on  Amita.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  12  Jan., 
Uncle  Sam's  navy  is  costing  him  a  pretty  penny  these  days. 

f.  1695  RAVENSCROFT  Canterbury  Guests  y.  i,  Well  than, 
O'er  shooes,  o'er  boots.  And  In  for  a  Penny,  in  for  a  Pound. 
1823  BYRON   To  Kinnaird  23  Dec.     1840  DICKENS  Old 

C.  Sho£  Ixvi.  Being  in  for  a  penny,  I  am  ready,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  be  in  fora  pound. 

g.  1546  Suppl,  Commons  (1871)  87  Theyr  couetouse  is 
growne  into  this  prouerbe, '  No  peny,  no  pater  noster '.    1566 
GASCOICNE  Supposes  i.  i,  Pitie  nor  pencion,  peny  nor  pater 
noster  shoulde  euer  haue  made  Nurse  once  to  open  hir  mouth 
in  the  cause.  1640  BASTWICK  Lord  Bps.  yi.  E  iv  D,  No  penny, 
no  Pater  noster ;  they  looke  more  to  their  tithes,  then  to  their 
taske.     1707  HICKERINGILL />*«/•«-.  n.  ii.22  Once  was — No 
Pater  Noster,  No  Penny ;  now — No  Sermons,  not  a  Penny, 
not  a  Farthing. 

h.  «  1724  LOWNDES  in  Chesterf.  Lett,  5  Feb.  an.  1750 
[Old  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  famous  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
used  to  say] '  take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves '.  1854  R.  S.  SURTEES  Handley 
Cross  xiii,  'A  real  out-and-out  workin'  chap,  that  will,  .look 
sharp  ater  the  pence,  without  leavin'  the  pounds  to  take  care 
of  themselves  . 

i.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  13/2  Suche  as.. 
thought  their  penie  good  siluer.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE 
Looking  Glasse  Lodge's  Wks.  (Hunter.  Cl.)  17  Tho  she 
say  that  she  is  fairest,  I  think  my  pennie  siluer  by  her  leaue. 
1603  BRETON  Packet  Mad  Lett,  liv.  (1879)^20/1  There  are 
more  Batchelors  than  Roger,  and  my  penny  is  as  good  siluer 
as  yours. 


piuucai,  txu,.  i_.n.uy,iL  me  uamwKM  lu  iiuth.  pcim j  ui  me  luiim 

prisit.  i7»6  BERKELEY  Let.  to  T.  Prior  i  Dec,,  Wks.  1871 
IV.  130,  if  gave  him  old  clothes,  which  he  made  a  penny  of. 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  viii,  Warrant  Master  Harrel's 
made  a  good  penny  of  you. 

k.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov,  11.  viii.  (1867)  75  Towne  ware 
was  your  ware,  to  tourne  the  peny.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
(J754)  76  There  is  no  State  that  winds  the  Penny  more 
nimbly,  and  makes  quicker  Returns.  1712  ADDISON  Spect, 
No.  452  F  4  A  Projector,  who  is  willing  to  turn  a  Penny  by 
this  remarkable  Curiosity  of  his  Countrymen.  1887  Miss 
E.  MONEY  Dutch  Maiden  (1888)  5  Lucas  had  been  sent 
across  the  seas  to  turn  the  '  honest  penny '  and  pick  up 
some  gold. 

V.  10.  With  prefixed  numerals,  forming  adjec- 
tives of  price  or  value :  see  FIVEPENNY,  FOURPENNY, 
SIXPENNY,  etc.  Applied  to  nails,  such  adjectives 
denote  the  original  price  (in  I5th  c.)  per  hundred; 
v&ftvepenny  nail,  a  nail  which  cost  $d.  a  hundred, 
tenpenny  nail,  a  nail  costing  io<£  a  hundred.  (These 
names  persisted  after  the  prices  fell,  as  they  began 
to  do  in  some  places  before  1500,  and  they  are 
now  used  to  designate  sizes  of  nails.) 

1416-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  67  Also  for  Jijc 
x  peny  nayl  to  be  vyse,  ij  s  yj  d.  Also  for  iiij*  vj  peny  nayl,  ij  s. 
2427-8  Ibid,  69  Also  for  ijc  x  peny  nayl  to  be  same  werk, 
xx  d.  Also  for  iiijc  vj  peny  nayl.. ij  s.  Also  for  a  c.  of  ij 
peny  nayl,  ijd.  \ifa  Ibid.  120  Itemt  for  ij  c  di.  iiij  penye 
nayle,  x  d.  Item,  for  di.  c  v  d  nayle,  ij  d  ob.  Item,  for  di. 
a  c  iij  penye  nayle,  j  d  ob.  1494-5  (bid*  208,  Item,  lij  c  yj  d 
naile,  xvd.  Ibid.  210  Item,  ujc  di.  v.  peny  Natle.  xiiij  d. 
1481  Nottingham  Rcc.  II.  32oUnum  centum  et  dimidium  de 
threpeny  rtayf,  ad  valentiam  iiij  d. ;  et  de  dimidio  centum 
de  forpeny  rtayf,  ad  valentiam  de  ijd.  c  1850  Rudim. 
Wavig.  (Weale)  135  Nails  of  sorts  are,  4,  6,  8,  10,  24,  30,  and 
4o-penny  nails,  all  of  different  lengths. 

11.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  a.  Of  the  price  or  value  of 
a  penny,  costing  a  penny,  as  penny  brick  (BRICK 
sb.l  3),  bun,  commons  (COMMONS  3  b),  cordt  dreadful 
(DREADFUL  C),  hen,  horrible  (HORRIBLE  B),  knife, 
loaf,  mass,  newspaper^  paper,  pie,  roll,  stamp, 
whistle,  etc. ;  for  the  use  of  or  admission  to  which 
the  charge  is  a  penny,  ^s, penny  boat,  bus,chtb,  concert  t 


f  J#.4),  gallery  ,  lecture,  lodging,  reading, 
show,  steamer,  tram,  etc.  ;  (of  a  game)  at  which  the 
stake  is  a  penny,  as  penny  '-nap,  -ombre;  (of  a  person) 
that  sells  something  or  does  some  work  for  a 
penny  or  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  hence,  engaged  in  mean 
or  inferior  work  ;  as  penny-barber,  foot-post,  poet* 
ivit.  Here  penny  (though  sometimes  hyphened) 
may  be  considered  as  an  adj.  :  cf.  penny  loaf  with 
twopenny  or  sixpenny  loaf.  b.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  penny,  ws>  penny  -breadth,  ^  -brede  (BREDE  j£.2). 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  on  Fr.  King  Wks.  1730  1.  61,  I  hope 
thou  It  in  the  Friars  take  a  shop,  Turn  *penny-barber  there. 
1855  THACKERAY  Newcpmes  xxxvi,  We  came  by  the  steamer, 
and  I  prefer  the  *peniboat.  1862  Rontlecige's  Pop.  Guide 
Land.  44  The  Penny  boats  go  to  and  from  London  Bridge 
and  Hungerford.  .about  every  five  minutes,  c  1430  Two 
Cookery-bks.  i.  7  Kyt  it  in  smale  pecys  of  the  *peny  brede. 
1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  3576  The  Saviour  of  men,  In  all  this 
warld  hes  nocht  ane  penny  braid  Quhairon  he  may  repois 
bis  heavinlie  head,  a  1550  Wardr.  Ace.  Hen.  frill  in 
Archseol.  IX.  250  Syxe  pecis  of  Venysse  reabande,  pennye 
bredlth  of  div'se  colours.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trtnarck.% 
Hen,  Vt  xvi,  One  Day  writes  an  Age  ;  Though  a  Good 
hand,  pussle  an  Eye  to  Read't  A  Pater-Noster,  in  a  Penny 
Breadth.  1735  *Penny  brick  [see  BRICK  sb.1  3],  1806  A. 
HUNTER  Cuttna  (ed.  3)  152  Then  pour  in  beef  gravy  with 
the  soft  part  of  a  penny  brick.  1861  MRS.  SEWELL  Patience 
Hart  xxx.  227,  I  went  into  a  baker's  shop  and  bought  a 
*penny  bun.  1630  Ii.  JONSON  New  Inn  iv.  i,  Keep  they 
their  *penny  club  still?  a  1613  OVERBURY  Charact,*  Metre 
Fellow  Wks.  (1856)  105  At  meales,  he  sits  in  as  great  state 
over  his  *penny-commons,  as  ever  Vitellius  did  at  his 
greatest  banquet  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V>  HI.  vi.  50  Let  not 
Bardolphs  vital!  thred  bee  cut  With  edge  of  *Penny-Cord, 
and  vile  reproach.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  *  Penny  dreadfuls, 
.  .  those  penny  publications  which  depend  more  upon 
sensationalism  than  upon  merit,  artistic  or  literary,  for 
success,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Chances  v.  ii,  A  *penny  foot-post 
Compel!  'd  with  cross  and  pile  to  run  of  errands.  1851 
MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  40/1  There  are  shops  which  have 
been  turned  into  a  kind  of  temporary  theatre  (admission  one 
penny).  ..These  places  are  called  by  the  costers  '*Penny 
Gaffs  '.  1866  Daily  Tel.  16  Oct.  2/4  She  wished  to  go  into 
the  penny  gaff  a  second  time,  and  said  she  had  no  money. 
1337-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  33  In  v".  vij.  *peny- 
hennys  emp..  .  viijs.  xj  d.  1899  F.  H.  DODD  in  Daily  News 
13  June  8/5  '"Penny  horribles  '  always  have  a  public;  though 
it  is  questionable  if  dime  novels  are  now  so  prominent  as 
they  once  were.  1852  Eliza  Cook's  Jrnl,  22  May  57/2  The 
power  of  the  Penny  has  only  been  discovered  of  late  years. 
The  Penny  Magazine,  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  fairly 
inaugurated  the  discovery.  *Penny  Lectures  are  the  neces- 


1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  \.  x.  (1636)  31  If  a  penny-Ioafe 
must  weigh  two  pound,  Wheat  being  at  three  shilling  a 
bushell.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xlv,  A  penny  loaf  was 
all  they  had  had  that  day.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Swift 
Wks.  III.  373  At  night  he  would  go  to  a  *penny  lodging, 
where  he  purchased  clean  sheets  for  sixpence.  1591  SPENSER 
M.  Hubberd  452  Their  *penie  masses  and  their  complynes 
meete.  1852  *Penny  Newspaper  (see  beside  fenny  lecture 
above].  1862  Sat.  Rev.  8  Feb.  154  A  halfpenny  or  penny 
newspaper.  1710  SWIFT  Let.  to  Sterne  26  Sept.,  Looking 
over  while  you  lost  a  crown  at  *penny-ombre.  1834  Taifs 
Mag.  I.  423/1  A  set  of  idle  *penny-page  men,  17x1  ADDISON 
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miserable  stolne  story  of  Macdoel,  or  Macdobeth,  or  Mac- 
somewhat.  1804-6  SYD.  SMITH  Mor.  Philos.  (1850)  100 
That  race  of  penny  poets  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  1860  GLADSTONE  Diary  3  Oct.  in 
Morley  Life  II.  184  Some  of  the  *penny  press  which  has 
now  acquired  an  enormous  expansion  go  great  lengths  in 
my  favour.  1858  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  LVI.  341  This  lecture  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  as  the  *penny  publishers  say,  with  cuts. 
1859  Suffolk  Ckron.  13  Sept.  (heading},  *Penny  Readings 
for  the  Working  Classes.  1861  C.  SULLKY  (title)  Penny 
Readings  in  Ipswich  and  Elsewhere.  1883  P.  E.  GIBBONS 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  661/1  Penny  readings  are  enter- 
tainments at  which  each  who  enters  pays  a  penny.  1836-48 
B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Knights  i.  iii,  I  will  hack  you  like 
a  *penny  roll.  1601  CHESTER  Loves  Mart.  etc.  (1878)  179 
The  cause  of  all  our  monstrous  *penny-showes.  1839  ROW- 
LAND HILL  Memorandum  i3th  June,The  stamp-office  would 
charge  the  nominal  value.. (a  penny  a  sheet  for  "penny 
stamps,  twopence  a  sheet  for  twopenny  stamps,  etc.).  1881 
Stamp  Collector  s  Ann.  38  (Postage -stamp  Savings  Bank) 
Slips  of  paper.. with  spaces  below  marked  out  for  affixing 
twelve  penny  stamps.  1881  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  xv,  They 
.  .went  on  a  *penny-steamer  to  the  Tower.  1818  SCOTT  Rob 
Roy  x,  Pipes  \  they  look  more  like  *penny-whistles.  1870 
STAINER  Music  of  Bible  94  Comparing  a  penny  whistle  with 
a  common  bandsman's  fife.  16x9  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat, 
(Percy  Soc.)  7  Times  puny  *penny-wits  I  loathing  bate. 
12.  Comb.  a.  Objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  penny- 
catching)  pinching  adjs.,  -collector,  b.  sirailatiye, 
etc.,  %s>  penny-brown,  -grey,  -sized  a.dj$.  C.  Special 
Combs.:  fpenny-ale,  ale  sold  at  a  penny  a  gallon, 
thin  ale  (<?&.)  ;  penny-bank,  a  savings  bank  at 
which  a  sum  as  low  as  a  penny  may  be  deposited ; 
f  penny-bean,  ?  a  kind  of  bean  with  a  flat  round 
seed  (0&f.)  ;  penny-bird,  local  Irish  name  for  the 
Little  Grebe  (also  called  drink-a-penny} ;  f  penny- 
bred  (-brede,  -breyde),  ?a  baker's  moulding- 
board  for  penny-loaves  (see  BRED  j£.);  penny 
bridal  ^ penny  wedding  \  penny-cress,  the  plant 
Thlaspi  arvexse,  or  some  other  cruciferous  plant 
with  flat  round  pods;  f  penny-dale, -deal, -dole 
[see  DALE*,  DEAL  so.2,  DOLE  *£.i],  the  dealing 
or  distribution  of  a  penny  to  each  of  a  number  of 


PENNY. 

persons ;  in  phr.  by  fenny -d. :  hence  as  adv.  at  the  I 
rate  of  a  penny  each ;  penny-dog,  (a)  a  kind  of 
dogfish,  also  called  miller's  dog  or  tope ;  (t)  Sc.  ami 
north,  dial,  'a  dog  that  constantly  follows  his 
master'  (Jam.);  a  dog  of  an  inferior  breed; 
t  penny-earth  1  [ME.  penierjtc],  a  villainage 
service  of  ploughing,  for  which  one  penny  was  paid 
by  the  lord  (o6s.} ;  penny-earth  2,  local  name  of 
the  Fuller's  Earth  of  the  Oolitic  group  of  strata, 
which  abounds  with  the  round  shells  of  Ostrea  ; 
f  penny-farm  (-ferme),  a  money  rent,  instead  of 
services ;  penny-fee  Sc.,  a  payment  of  a  penny ; 
'  wages  paid  in  money '  (Jam.) ;  penny-fish,  the 
John  Dory  (see  quot.) ;  t  penny-flower,  the 
plant  '  Honesty '  (Lu/iaria  tiennis~},  from  its 
Hat  round  pods  (obs.};  f  penny-full  a.,  (of  the 
moon)  round  like  a  penny, '  full'  (ot>s.);  fpenny- 
gavel  [GAVEL  *M] :  see  quot.  1872;  f  penny- 
grave,  a  local  manorial  collector  of  money 
payments  and  dues ;  penny-in-the-slot  a.  [from 
the  direction  'Put  a  penny  in  the  slot'],  (of 
machines  and  mechanical  devices  for  putting 
weighing  machines  into  action,  for  automatic 
supply  of  various  commodities,  etc.)  actuated  by 
the  fall  of  a  penny  inserted  through  a  slot  or 
narrow  opening  ;  also  fig. ;  penny-leaf,  -leaves, 
a  name  for  navelwort  or  wall  pennywort  (Cotyle- 
don Umbilicus),  from  its  round  leaves ;  t  penny- 
mail  Sc.,  a  small  money  payment  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  feudal  superiority ;  t  Pennyman,  (<r)  an 
impersonation  of  money,  also  called  Sir  Penny ; 
(,*)  see  quot.  1610  ;  fpennymeal  sl>.  and  adv.,  by 
pence,  a  penny  to  each,  =  penny-dole ;  penny- 
motion,  ?a  penny  puppet-show ;  ptvnny  piece, 
a  piece  of  any  commodity  sold  for  a  penny ; 
pa'nny-pie'ce,  a  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  a 
penny,  a  penny;  yeruwsiea  =  penny-leaf ;  penny- 
pig  Sc.,  an  earthenware  pot  with  a  slot  for  collecting 
pence  saved  or  received  as  gratuities ;  t  penny- 
pouch,  a  pocket  or  bag  for  coin;  fpenuy-pou'nd- 
like  adv.,  at  so  much  in  the  pound;  f  penny- 
purse,  (a)  a  purse  for  pence  or  small  coins  ;  (i')fiff. 
a  penurious  fellow,  a  niggard ;  t  penny-rife  a.,  as 
rife  or  common  as  pennies,  very  common  or  pre- 
valent ;  t  penny-room,  a  place  (e.g.  in  a  theatre) 
to  which  the  price  of  admission  is  a  penny; 
t  penny-toller  (penitollere),  ?an  official  who 
takes  a  toll  of  a  penny ;  penny -tru-mpet,  a  toy 
trumpet  costing  a  penny ;  also  fig.  in  reference 
to  petty  boasting;  so  penny-tru-mpeter;  penny 
wedding,  a  wedding  at  which  each  of  the  guests 
contributes  money  to  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  to  the  setting  up  of  the  newly- 
married  couple ;  formerly  customary  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  Scotland,  Wales,  etc. ;  penny- 
whip,  -wheep,  Sc.,  small  beer  sold  at  a  penny 
a  bottle ;  t  penny-white  a.,  whitened  or  rendered 
fair  with  (silver)  pennies,  i.  e.  with  wealth  :  said 
of  a  rich  woman,  esp.  one  who  is  not  naturally 
beautiful  (obs.).  Also  PENJJY-A-LISE  to  PENNY- 
WEIGHT, q.  v. 

136*  LAMCL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  134  *Pem  Ale  and  piriwhit  heo 
pourede  to-gedere  For  laborers  and  louh  folk.  1544  PHAER 
Regim.  Ly/e  (1560)  B  ij,  To  drynke  onely  pennye  ale,  or 
suche  small  drynke.  i86a  ANSTED  Clianncl  Isl.  (1865)  557  A 
*Penny  Bank,  for  savings  of  amounts  too  small  to  be  received 
at  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  was  opened  in  Jersey  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1862.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  B  v,The 
Branne  of  Lupines  or  "penny  beane  layd  on  the  hearye 
place,  wyl  make  the  hcare  to  fall.  1885  SWAINSON  Prai'. 
Names  Brit.  Birds  216  Little  Grebe.. 'Penny  Bird  (Lough 
Morne;  Carrickfergus).  £1375  Sc.Leg.Saints  vi.  (Thomas) 
339  Gyfe  he  be  nocht  *penny  bowne,  Lat  it  til  vs  bath  be 
commowne.  1390  Nottingham  Rec.  I.  244  Unum  *peny. 
brcyde  ad  iiijrf.  1411  Ibid.  II.  84,  j.  penybrede,  iijn'.  1624 
in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff '(1893)  II.  23  Anent  the  great  abuses 
of'pennie  brydells  in' aill  houses,  a  1819  Sir  Hugh  x.  in 
Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  281/1  The  nexten  steed  that  he 
drew  out,  He  was  the  "penny-brown.  1805  H.  K.  WHITE 
Kem.  I.  154  *  Penny-catching  pamphlets.  I7I3J.  PETIVER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  200  Broad-leaved  yellow  'Penny- 
Cress.  A  lysson  luteum,  Polygoni  folio.  1891  G.  TKAVERS 

MwaMaclcan  (1893)  I.  215,  I  found  a  plant  of  penny-cress 


not  without  "pennycrooching?  1495  in  Test.  El'or.  (Surtees) 
1V;  26  To  poore  people  be  "penydale,  iiij1.  iij'.  iiijj.  15*1 
ll'iJ.  VI.  6,  I  will  that  my  executors  dispose  pppon  my 
beriall  daye  to  poore  people  penny  deale.  1530  in  Weaver 
Wells  Wills  (1890)  25,  xv"  to  be  delte  penydole.  1540  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  108,  I  will  that  no  penny  doll  be  delte 
for  me.  ci68o  [F.  SEMHLL]  Banishm.  Poverty  6  in  J. 
Watson's  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  (1706)  i.  n  His  wink  to  me  hath 
been  a  L.IW,  He  haunts  me  like  a  "penny-dog.  1836 
VARRKLL  Brit.  I'ishes  II.  390  The  Tope  is  a  common 
species  along  the  southern  coast,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
mimes  of  Penny  DOR  and  Miller's  Dog.  a  1300  Gloucester 
Cart.  (Rolls)  HI.  134  Faciet  unam aruram qua:  vocatur  "penU 
herbe,  et  valet  trcs  denarios  quia  recipiet  de  bursa  domini 
quartuin  denarium.  1893  VINOGRADOFF  Villainage  in  En£. 
282  When  the  ploughing-work  is  paid  for,  it  may  receive  the 
name  of  ptnycarth.  1711  J.  MUKION  Nortkainpt.  i.  11. 
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«5  That  here  call'd  " Penny-Earth,  a  Stoney  Earth  with  a 
great  Number  of  Sea-shells  in  it.  Some  of  those  Shells 
being  flat  and  roundish,  .  .liaue  occasion 'd  it  that  Name  of 
Penny-Earth.  1356  in  yarrow  Compoti  (Surtees)  37  Quia 
(lituittuntur  ad  "pcnyfcrme  per  Priorem.  1781  BURNS  '  My 
Nannie,  O  '  vi,  My  riches  a's  my  *penny-fee.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Hart,  viii,  For  the  penny  .fee  and  a'  that  I'll  JIM  leave 
it  to  the  laird  and  you.  1857  C.  BRONTE  Professor  1 1 .  xviii.  i 
The  others  she  had  purchased  with  her  own  penny-fee, 
a  i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  iii.  99  The  fish  called  ..  by 
some,  a  Peter  or  *  Penny-fish :  which  having  two  remarkable 
round  spots  upon  either  side,  these  are  considered  to  be  the 
marks  of  St.  Peter's  fingers.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  vi.  154 
The  Brabanders..do  call  it  Penninckbloemen,  that  is  to  say, 
*Penny  floure,  or  mony  floure.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  I. 
cxvii.  377  We  cal  this  herb  in  English  Pennie  flower  or 
money  flower,  c  1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fak.  x.  (.Fox  ft  Wolf} 
xxiii,  The  nicht  was  Hcht,  and  *penny  full  the  mone.  1440 
in  Somner  Gavelkind  (1660)  26  Per  redditum  &  servitium 
vocatum  'Peny  gavel,  viz.  reddendo  annuatim  eisdem  Abbati 
&  Coventui  &  eorum  Successoribus  de  qualibet  swillinga  . . 
decem  &  novem  solidos  &  octo  denarios.  187*  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  133  The  system  of  penny-gavel,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  land  was  measured  into  caru- 
cates  or  ploughlands,  and  a  tenth  of  its  estimated  value  paid 
to  the  overlord.  1579  in  Trans.  E.  Riding  Yorks.  Antiq. 
Soc.  (1901)  VIII.  12  *Pennygrave  [or  collector  of  fines  and 
tolls].  1741  Copy  Court-Roll,  Manor  of  Burst-wick,  Hoi- 
derness,  Yorks.,  Ralph  Burnsall,  deputy  penny-grave  to 
the  Lord.  iSja  Pall  Mall  C.  3  Feb.  3/2  *Penny-in-the. 
slot  machine.  1895  Wcstm.  Gaz.  17  Apr.  3/3  The  idea 
occurred  to  a  Mr.  Brownhill,  of  Birmingham,  of  adapting 
the  penny-in-the-slot  system  to  the  gas  meters. .  .The  demand 
for  these  penny-in-the.slot  meters  has  been  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character.  1900  SHAW  3  Plays  for  Puritans  p.  xxvi, 
That  is  why  your  penny-in-the-slot  heroes,  who  only  work 
when  you  drop  a  motive  into  them,  are  so  oppressively 
automatic  and  uninteresting.  1808  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XIX.  348 
"Penny  leaf.. Cotyledon  uiitoilicus.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOL- 
LAND Eng.  Plant-n.,  Penny  Leaves,.,  from  its  round,  flat 
leaves.  1491  Act.  Audit.  (1839)  146/2  J>e  said  James  allegiis 
bat  he  has  be  said  landis  in  tak  for  *penny  male  alancrly. 
a  1586  in  Pinkcrton  Anc.  Scot.  Poems  (1786)  321  Sum 
with  deir  ferme  ar  hirreit  haill,  That  wount  to  pay  hot  penny 
maill.  £1440  Castle  Persev.  2767  *Penyman  is  mekyl  in 
mynde :  my  loue  in  hym  I  leye  &  laue.  Ibid.  2779  Nyth  & 
day,  mydnyth  &  morn,  in  Penyman  is  al  his  trust.  1610  in 
Calr.  Doncaster  Borough  Rec.  (1902)  IV.  18  That  no 
butcher  dwelling  within  this  towne  commonly  called  a  penny, 
man  shall  take  for  wages  of  any  other  butcher  for  killing  of 
meat  above  2rf.  for  every  beast.  1480  CAXTON  Coitttt.  Tm'isa's 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  556  Enleven  schyllynges  eyght  pens, 
to  be  delyd  *penymele.  »S4«-S  BRINKLOW  Lament.  8  Vn- 
holpen.. except  it  be  on  the  Sondayes..by  peany  meale. 
1601  SIR  W.  CoRNWALLis  Ess.  xii,  Like  the  *penny  motions 
able  to  stirre,  and  stare,  and  downe  againe.  1601  STOW 
Ann.  957  The  butchers  of  London  sold  "penny  pieces  of 
beefe  for  the  reliefe  of  the  poore,  euery  piece  two  pounde 
and  a  halfe.  1797  Land.  Gaz.  No.  14031/2  Such  Penny 
Pieces  [shall  be  received]  as  of  the  Value  of  One  Penny. 
1899  CROCKETT  lone  March  xiv, '  Don't  you  give  in,  or  take 
a  penny-piece  from  one  of  them  ! '  she  said.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.-\i\  Its  orbicular  concave  peltate  exceedingly  succulent 
leaves,  called  by  children  *  Penny-pies.  1673  Wcddcrhirris 
Vocao.  13  (Jam.)  Capsella  fictilis,  a  'penny  pig.  18*7  SCOTT 
yrnl.  24  Feb.,  Your  penny-pig  collections  don  t  succeed. 
1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xh.  35  Neither  was  this  a  *penny. 
pouch,  but  a  bag  so  big,  as  needed  a  bearer.  ci6y>  in 
feeble  Bp.  Wilson  vi.  (1863)  197  [The  Lord's  debt  is  first  to  be 
paid;  secondly,orphans'  goods;  and  afterwards  the claimer's] 
"•penny-pound  like.  n^Paston  Lett.  III.  83  Raff  Blaund. 
rehasset  wer  a  name  to  styrte  an  hare  . . ;  ware  that  "j</. 
perse,  cites  HOWELL  Lett.  vi.  xvii.  (1650)  204  His  heart 
was  shrivelled  like  a  Leather  peny-purse  when  he  was 
dissected.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  (tSrj)  16  This  super- 
stition  is  . .  becomme  most  "penny-rife  Papistry,  a  1619 
FLETCHER  Wit  without  M.  iv.  v,  Till  you  break  in  at  plays 
like  prentices,,  .and  crack  nuts  with  the  scholars  In  "penny 
rooms.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  598/13  tfmnariut, . .  a 
"penitollere.  1783  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  Roy.  Acad. 
vi  Sound  their  own  praise  from  their  own  "penny  trumpet. 
i8«7  Hansard's  Par!.  Deb.  XVI.  1249  Drums,  and  the 
abomination  of  penny  trumpets  were  in  request  among  the 
younger  inhabitants.  x8z8  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  367 
Having  acted  as  his  own  "penny-trumpeter,  c  1730  BURT 
Lett.  N.  Sail  xi.  (1754)  I.  261  They  have  a  "Penny. 


Supper  on  the  Day  the  Servant  is  married. . .  In  the  End 
every  Body  puts  Money  into  a  Dish.. for  the  new  Couple. 
a  1845  HOOD  Kilmanscge,  Honeymoon  vi,  Love  . .  will  fly 
away  from  an  Emperors  match  To  dance  at  a  Penny 
Wedding  1  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  xix,  Be  't  whisky  gill, 
or  "penny  wheep,  Or  ony  stronger  potion.  l8«  Blactiv. 
Mag.  Dec.  671  (Jam.)  To  get  desirably  tipsy  upon  penny, 
whip  for  twopence,  i«*»  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Gusmax 
tfAlf.  M.  95  [Her]  estate  was  now  such.  .that,  .she  was 
"penny-white  (as  we  say),  and  so  was  married  in  the  end. 
<z  1700  R  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Penny-white,  said  of  her,  to 
whom  Fortune  has  been  kinder  than  Nature. 

Pe-nny-a-li-ne,  a.  [The  phrase  (a)  penny 
a  line  used  attrib.]  Of  writing  or  a  writer :  Paid 
at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  line ;  of  cheap  and  super- 
ficial literary  quality.  (Cf.  PENNY-A-LINEB.) 

1833  Wcstm.  Rev.  XVIII.  190  The  penny-a-line  men  are 
generally  persons  who  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  report 
common  proceedings.  1849  THACKERAY  Lett.  Feb.,  [It] 
\vill  afford  matter  to  no  end  of  penny-a-line  speculation. 

So  Fe-nny-a-li'ne  v .  trans.  (itonce-wJ.'),  to  write 
at  a  penny  a  line;  to  review  in  the  style  of  a 
penny-a-liner  (see  next). 

1897  HARE  Story  of  my  Life  (1900)  VI.  xxx.  467  Reviews, 
whose  writers  can  scarcely  even  glance  at  the  books  they 
are  penny-a-lining. 

Fe:nny-a-li-ner.     [f.  as  prec.  +  *•*»] 

writer  for  a  newspaper  or  journal  who  is  paid 
a  penny  a  line,  or  at  a  low  rate  (usually  implying 


PENNY  POST. 

one  who  manufactures  'paragraphs',  or  writes  in 
an  inflated  style  so  as  to  cover  as  much  space  as 
possible)  ;  a  poor  or  inferior  writer  for  hire  ;  a 
hack-writer  for  the  press,  (contemptuous.} 

1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookivood  III.  v,  Penny-a-liners  and 
fashionable  novelists  ;  so  many  damned  dramatists,  and 
damning  critics.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  .S'jivM.  Wks.  tooo 
V.  44  This  country  is  surely  the  paradise  of  painters  and 
penny-a-liners. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.}  Pe  nny-a-li  nerl»m,  an  ex- 
pression in  the  style  of  a  penny-a-liner;  so  Pe  nny- 
a-li'ning  sb.,  the  practice  or  work  of  a  penny-a- 
liner  ;  adj.,  writing,  or  written,  at  a  penny  a  line, 
or  in  the  style  of  a  penny-a-liner. 

1870  JACOX  Rte.  of  Recluse  II.  iii.  52  A  story,  .originally 
due  to  the  fancy  of  a  penny-a-liner.  1849  THACKERAY 
Pcndcnnis  Ixxii,  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  down  the  street 
many  a  lime  with  ragged  shoes,  and  a  bundle  of  penny-a- 
lining for  the  Gent's  Magazine.  1851  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
I.  172,  I  must  positively  interrupt  this  penny-a-lining,  and 
go  to  bed.  \&j*  Punch  5  Oct.  143/2  The  note  of  preparation, 
to  use  a  penny-a-linerism.  is  now  sounding  for  the  winter 
theatrical  campaign.  1878  SITBDS  Lett.  Study  Hist.  (1886) 
129  The  very  penny-a-lining  letters  of  inferior  men. 

tPe-nny-fa:tlier.  Obs.  [f.  PENNY  +  FATBEB.] 
A  man  who  is  too  careful  of  his  pence  ;  an  old 
miser,  a  niggard,  skinflint,  penurious  fellow. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasmus  on  Folly  K  iij,  That  pennie- 
father  skrapeth  it  together*  bothe  by  God  and  by  the  divell. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  it.  (1895)  183  Knowing 
them  to  be  suche  nigeshe  penny  fathers,  that  they  be  sure.  . 
not  the  worlhe  of  one  fan  hinge  of  that  heape  of  gold  shall 
come  to  them.  1594  DRAYTON  Idea  128  The  Sonne  of  some 
rich  Penny-father,  Who..  Leaves  to  his  Sonne  all  he  had 
heap'd  together.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais,  Pantagr.  Prog- 
rtost.  v.  234  Pinch-crusts,  Hold-fasts,  Micbers,  and  Penny* 
fathers. 

Fe'iiny-grass.  [f.  PENNY  +  GRASS.]  Popular 
name  of  three  different  plants  :  a.  Navelwort  or 
Wall  Pennywort,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus  ;  b.  Marsh 
Pennywort,  Hydrocotylc  vulgaris  (in  both  cases 
from  the  round  leaves)  ;  C.  Yellow-rattle,  Rhi- 
nanthtu  Crista-galli  (from  the  flat  roundish  pods). 

a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  43  UmHlicus 
rcneris,  .  .  penigresse.  c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  44 
Cctilidon  sme  simbalion,  umbilicus  ueneris  idem  .  .  penygres. 
IS»3  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  54  Peny  grasse  ..  groweth  lowe  by 
the  erthe  in  a  marsshe  grounde,  and  hath  a  leafe  as  brode 
as  a  peny  of  two  pens,  and  neuer  beareth  floure.  1613 
MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman  n.  II.  vii.  (1635)  84  If.,  the 
Penigrassc  be  hard,  dry,  and  withered,  then,  .your  Meddow 
is  ripe.  1757  DYER  Fleece  i.  690  Nor  taintworm  shall  infect 
the  yeaning  herds,  Nor  pennygrass,  norspearwort's  pois'nous 
leaf  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Eng.  Plant.-n.  App., 
Grass,  Pcnny..(3)Ci>/.>'/.v»V»  UmHlicus.—  Irll. 

Pe'nnyland.  Ots.  exc.  dial.  Also  .T  penilond. 
[f.  PENNY  +  LAND;  app.  the  vernacular  form  of 
med.L.  denariata  (denarala,  dcnerata)  terra  (see 
DENARIATE),  and  possibly  also  of  nummata  terra, 
the  rent  of  which  was  (sometimes  at  least)  a  penny. 

Cf.  '  duodecim  tamen  nummatas  .  .  singulos  annos  rcddcntes 
ei  12  denarios'  (Madox  Exch.  I.  155).] 

A  portion  or  measure  of  land  valued  at  a  penny 
a  year  ;  a  DENARIATE. 

Its  extent  may  have  varied  in  different  localities!  one 
quotation  in  Du  Cange  refers  to  a  tenement  of  half  a  rood 
and  three  denariates,  whence  it  appears  that  there  were 
more  than  three  pennylands  in  half  a  rood.  If  there  were 
four,  the  pennyland  would  be  A  °f  an  »cre.  or  5  sq.  poles. 
enough  for  a  house  and  small  yard.  In  some  parts  of 
France  the  denrie  (=denariata)  is  still  a  measure  of  4-73 
perches  (Godef.).  But  the  pennylands  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land may  have  been  of  greater  extent. 

a  1300  Gloucester  Cart.  (Rolls)  III.  134  Tenente*.  .Pem. 
lond  ad  vitam  et  ad  voluntatem  domini.  1774  G.  GIFFORD 
in  I-ow  Orkney  (1879)  145  The  term  Pennyland  in  Orkney 
signifies  simply  quantity  .  .  in  Schetland  it  likewise  marks 
the  quality,  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  every 
Mark  contains  more  or  fewer  Pennies.  i8u  PETERKIN  Nota 
Orkney  H  Zetl.  6  (F,  D.  D.)  None  of  these  pennylands,  or 
other  terms,  indicate  any  definite  extent  of  ground  ;  and 
they  are  of  different  extent  in  different  towns.  But  all  the 
pennylands,  marks  or  cowsworths  in  the  same  town  are  of 
equal  extent.  1875  W.  MILWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  y) 
The  penny-land  of  the  smith.  1898  Shetland  News  30  Apr. 
(E.  D.  D.),  Shetland,  as  part  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  must 
have  been  originally  divided  into  ounce  and  pennylands. 

Penny  post,  penny-post.  [See  POST  j*.] 
An  organization  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  or 
packets  at  an  ordinary  charge  of  a  penny  each; 
isp.  (in  early  use)  that  established  <ri68o  for 
London  and  its  environs  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles,  and  (in  mod.  use)  that  introduced  on  10  Jan. 
1840  (on  the  initiative  of  Rowland  Hill)  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  extended  to  nearly  all 
British  colonies  and  possessions  in  and  after  1898. 

1680  J.  STOKES  Let./r.  London  3  July  in  Rhode  Isl.  His 
Soc.  CW/.(i902)  X.  tfj  note  came..  by  the  peny  post,  thi 
is  a  post  office,  which  for  a  peny  wee  cann  have  a  letter 
carried  to  any_part  of  the  citty.     168.  LLTTRELI.  B, 
(1857)  I.  244  >Ir.  Do[ck]wray  and  partners,  the  mventcrs  ot 
the  penny  post  here  in  London,  are  pu"  dow<--but 
dukeTiath  thought  fill  to  sett  it  up  aga,  n,  an 
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take  in  the  whole  Circle  of  the  Penny-post.  1794  Gentl.  Mag. 
LXIV.  u.  666  The  extension  of  the  penny-post  hither  [to 
Enfield]  took  place  [on  June  23].  1825  SCOTT  Jrnl.  28  Dec., 
A  sly  rogue . .  requested  of  me,  through  the  penny-post,  the 
loan  of/ 50.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  455  Between  1814 
and  1839 ..  The  Postmaster-general  had  authority  to  establish 
penny  posts  for  letters  not  exceeding  in  weight  four  ounces, 
in,  from,  or  to,  any  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  .  .There  is  a  penny  post  for  Dublin,  the  limits  of 
which  the  Postmaster-general  has  authority  to  alter.  1858 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  Ixxviii.  342  The  penny  post 
was  one  of  the  few  things  that  came  without  being  long 
called  for.  1904  Daily  Chron,  9  Jan.  5/1  To-morrow  is 
the  sixty-fourth  birthday  of  the  Penny  Post,  inaugurated 
January  10,  1840. 

b.  attrib.,  as  penny-post  letter,  penny-postman, 
penny-post  office. 

1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2188/4  The  General  Penny-Post  Office 
is  removed  from  Crosby-House. -to  Star-Court,  .in  Cornhill. 
1688  ASHMOLE  Let,  in  Mem,  (1717)97  Which  the  Civility  of  a 
Penny-Post  Letter  would  have  cleared  and  prevented.  1690 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  118  His  majestic  hath 
granted  Mr.  Dockwra^soo  per  ann.  out  of  the  penny  post 
office,  in  consideration  of  his  being  the  first  projector  thereof. 
1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  358  [Busy  bodies]  have  their  stages 
about  the  town  as  regular  as  a  penny  postman.  1768-74 


penny-post  maddened,  yours  ever,  A.  Tennyson. 

So  Pe'nny-po'Btage,  the  postage  of  letters,  etc. 
at  a  charge  of  a  penny  each. 

184.  Ocean  Postage  Envelope  Inscr.,  Britain  !  from  thee 
the  World  expects  an  Ocean  Penny  Postage.  TSfr^Chambcrs 
Bit.  Days  I.  89/2  A  memorable  day. .on  which  the  idea  of 
a  Penny  Postage  was  first  exemplified.  1890  Fall  frlall  G. 
9  Jan.  7/1  The  Jubilee  of  the  Penny  Post.  Fifty  years 
ago  to-morrow,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  published  in  the 
London  Gazette  on  the  28th  December,  1839,  was  in- 
augurated our  system  of  penny  postage. 

tPe'nny-prick.  Obs.  An  old  game  of  which 
the  nature  is  uncertain. 

It  appears  to  have  consisted  in  aiming  at  a  penny,  perhaps 
placed  originally  as  the  PRICK  or  mark  for  shooting  at  i  see 
also  quots.  c  1770,  1829. 

1411  Maldon,  Essex,  Court-Rolls  (Bundle  12,  No.  8)  Cum 
hominibus  utentibus  ludos  illegitimos,  viz.  alias  scaccarulos 
et  penypryke  ad  gravitatem  proximorum  suorum.  1447 
Shillingford  Lett.  (Camden)  loi  Yong  peple.. within  the 
saide  Cloistre  have  exercised  unlawful!  games  as  the  toppe, 
queke,  penny  prykke  and  most  atte  tenys,  by  the  which 
the  walles  of  the  saide  Cloistre  have  be  defowled  and  the 
glas  wyndowes  all  to  brost.  1552  Nottingham  Rec.  IV. 
102  Dyce,  slyde  grote,  penypricke,  caylles,  tennes.  1610 
T.  SCOTT  Philomythie,  etc.  (1616)  Mjb,  Their  idle  houres 
..They  spend  at  shoue-boord,  or  at  penny  pricke,  At  dice, 
cards,  tennis,  [c  1770  in  Grose's  Prmiinc,  Gloss.  MS.  Add. 
(P.)  (E.  D.  D.)  Penny-prick,  a  sport,  throwing  at  halfpence 
placed  upon  sticks  which  are  called  Hobs.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  f;  Past.  iv.  iv.  353.  1819  J.  HUNTER  Hallams.  Gloss., 
Penny-prick,  a  game  consisting  of  casting  oblong  pieces  of 
iron  at  a  mark.] 

Hence  f  Pe'nny-pricker  Obs.,  one  who  played 
at  penny-prick. 

cigis  Cocke  Lorclts  B.  n  Tyburne  collopes,  and  peny 
pryckers  ;  Bowlers,  mas  shoters,  and  quayters. 

Pe'nny-re:nt.  ?  Obs.  [See  RENT.]  Rent  paid 
(or  received)  in  money ;  annual  (or  periodical)  pay- 
ment in  cash ;  income  in  money,  revenue,  b.  A 
quit-rent  of  a  penny. 

1512  Will  of  Westburn  (Somerset  Ho.),  In  Penny-rent. 
1611  COTGR.,  Denier  de  seruice,  Pennie  rent :  a  quit  or 
chiefe  rent :  or,  the  reservation  of  a  single  pennie  in  lieu  of 
all  other  rents  and  seruices  (homage  excepted).  a  1619 
FLETCHER  Wit  without  M.  in.  i,  What  jointure  can  he 
make  you?  Plutarch's  Morals?  Or  so  much  penny-rent 
in  the  small  poets  ?  1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  vi.  v.  344  The 
Pensions  were  but  bare  Penny-Rent,  whilst  Abbey-Lands 
were  lowly  rated  farre  beneath  their  true  valuation.  1673 
WVCHERLEY  Gentleman  Dancing-M.  lit.  i,  Though  he . .  has 
two  thousand  five  hundred  seventy-three  pounds  sterling, 
twelve  shillings  and  twopence  a  year  penny-rent.  17*9 
Season.  Rein.  Trade  24  This  drains  from  thence  the  Penny- 
rents  of  most  of  the  great  Estates  of  that  Kingdom  [Ireland]. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  31  Mar.-i  Apr.,  He  proposes 
a  jointure  of  £1200  a  year  penny-rents,  and  400  guineas  a 
year  for  her  (Miss  Mansfield's]  private  purse. 

Pe-nny-ro:t.  [See  ROT  sb.]  A  name  for 
Marsh  Pennywort,  from  its  round  leaves,  and  sup- 
posed property  of  causing  rot  in  sheep. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  it.  cxliii.  424  Cotyledon  paluslris: 
in  English  Sheepes  killing  Pennygrasse,  Penny  rot,  and  in 
the  north  countne  White  rot. 

Pennyroyal  (peni,roi-al).  Forms:  penny 
(in  its  var.  forms)  with  a.  6-7  ryal(l,  rial(l,  etc. 
(rarely  two  words  or  hyphened ;  10  varr.),  3.6-8 
royal(l,  etc.  (as  one  word,  two  words,  or  hyphened; 
13  varr.);  7-  pennyroyal,  [app.  an  alteration 
(?  corruption)  of  the  earlier  fulyole  ryale,  in  AF. 
puliol  real  =  OF.  poliol,  pouliol,  poulieul  thyme 
(:— L.  type  *pi4legiol-u»i,  dim.  of  L.  pulegiuni 
thyme)  +  rial,  royal  royal.  Intervening  stages 
between  folio!  and  pen(ti]y  have  not  been  found ; 
mod.  Walloon  dialects  have  poli,  poidi;  mod.  F. 
fouliotJ] 

1.  A  species  of  mint  (Mentha  Pulegiuni),  with 
small  leaves  and  prostrate  habit ;  formerly  much 
cultivated  and  esteemed  for  its  supposed  medicinal 
virtues. 

«.  1530  PALSGR.  253/1  Penneryall  an  herbe,  poulliot.  1538 
TURNER Libcllus, Origanum,  .estherbaquamuulgusappellut 


Penyryall.  c  1550  LLOYD  Trcas.  Health  Q  iv,  Leaues  of  Rue, 
Tyme,  Organe,  Pennyrial.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  94 
Peneriall.  1657  C.  BKCK  Univ.  Char.  I  vij  1),  Penirial  herb. 
ft.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  58  b,  Maioram,  Peny- 
royall.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccxxi.  671  Our  common 
Pennie  Royall.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
197  One  ounce  of  Thyme,  one  ounce  of  Penny-royal. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  422  Penyroyal  ..  good 
against  cold  and  affections  of  the  Nerves  and  Joynts. 
1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  459  Penny  royal  is.  .of  a  sharp 
bitter  taste.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  73  They  may  be  seasoned 
with  pepper,  pennyroyal,  honey,  or  sun-made  wine. 

2.  Applied,  usually  with  qualifying  words,  to 
other  aromatic  labiates,   or  other  plants,      fa. 
Wood  Pennyroyal:    a  name  proposed  by  Turner 
for  the  Wood  Speedwell,  Veronica  officinalis.  Obs. 
t  b.    Wild  Pennyroyal:  Basil  Thyme,  Calamintha 
Acinos.    Obs.     C.   In  North  America,   applied  to 
the  fragrant  labiate  Hcdeoma  ptilegioides  (01  other 
species),     d.  Bastard  or  False  Pennyroyal:  names 
for   two   N.    American    labiates,    Trichosteinma 
dichotomum  and  fsanthus  caeruleus.    e.  =  Penny- 
royal-tree :  see  3. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Tragoriganon,  an  herbe  whiche  I 
suppose,  is  callyd  Peny  royalle  growyng  wylde.  1548 
TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  19  It  maye  be  called  in  eng- 
lishe  Paules  Betony  or  wodde  Peny  ryal.  155*  HULOET, 
Peny  royall,  or  puliel  royall  wyld,  calamintha,  tragoriganon. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Ixxv.  247  There  be  three  sortes  of 
Calamynt. . .  The  second  kinde  which  is  called  wild  Penny- 
ryall,  hath  also  square  stalkes  couered  with  softe  Cotton, 
and  almost  creeping  by  the  ground.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
JM.  App.  322  Virginian  Penny-royal,  Satttreia.  1857 
HENFREY  Bat.  350  Hedcoma  pulegioides  is  the  Penny-royal 
of  the  United  States.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  vm,  Over 
the  pastures.. made  fragrant  by  sweet  penny-royal. 

3.  at/rib.  Pennyroyal-tree,  Saiureia  viminea 
( Treas.  Bot.,  1866);  pennyroyal-water,  a  liquor 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal,  formerly 
used  in  medicine. 

1761  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  *  Corr.  (1861)  III.  629  [She] 
took  a  cup  with  pennyroyal  water  in  her  own  hand.  1855 
DELAMEK  Kitch,  Card.  (1861)  134  Pennyroyal  water  was 
formerly  much  distilled  as  an  antidote  to  spasmodic,  nervous, 
and  hysterical  affections. 

Pennys,  obs.  pi.  of  PEN,  PENNY. 
Fe'uny-stoue.     [f.  PENNY  +  STONE.] 

1.  Sc.  and  north.  A  flat  round  stone  used  as  a 
quoit ;  also,  the  game  played  with  these. 

'375  [see  b].  1483  Cath.  Angl.  274/2  A  Penystane,  discus. 
1519  Priory  of  Hex/tarn  (Surtees)  II.  157  Ludi  inhonesti.. 
viz.  tuttes,  et  nandball  ac  Pennyston.  1771  PENNANT  Tour 
Scot,  in  1769,  167  Antient  sports  of  the  Highlanders.. 
Throwing  the  penny-stone,  which  answers  to  our  coits. 
1807  J.  STAGG  Poems  (Cumbld.  Dial.)  12  Some  play'd  at 
pennice  steans  for  brass.  1895  '  SARAH  TYTLER  '  Macdonald 
Lass  xiv.  186  Do  you  mind  yon  game  of  penny-stanes  ? 

b.  attrib.  in  penny-stone  cast,  the  distance  to 
which  such  a  stone  is  or  can  be  thrown. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  383  The  vay  Wes  nocht  a  penny- 
stane  cast  of  breid.  1752  D.  KENNEDY  in  Scots  Mag.  (1753) 
July  336/2  Being.. about  two  pennystone-cast  before  the 
said  Mungo.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  52  That's  but  a 
penny  stonecast  from  Rankeillor's  house. 

2.  A   kind  of  ironstone,   occurring   in   nodules, 
found  in  the  Coalbrookdale  coalfield,  in  Shropshire. 

1803  J  PLYMLEV  Agric.  Shropsh.  54  Penny-measure ;  a 
pale-blue  clod,  in  which  lies  a  large  quantity  of  small  balls 
of  ironstone,  called  pennystone.  1868  PARTON  Notes  on 
Shropsh.  Coal-field  in  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  S.V.,  The  Penny 
Stone  is  the  most  remarkable  and  productive  iron-stone  in 
Shropshire.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  nodules. 

Pennystone,  obs.  form  of  PENISTONE. 

Pennyweight  (pe-niw^t).  [f.  PENNY  + 
WEIGHT  sbj\  A  measure  of  weight,  equal  to 
24  grains,  -jV  of  an  ounce  Troy,  or  -^  of  a  pound 
Troy.  (Formerly  =  ^J^  of  a  Tower  pound,  i.e. 
225  grains,  which  was  the  actual  weight  of  a  silver 
penny.)  Abbreviated  dwt. 

[ciooo  Sajc.  Leechd.  I.  248  genim  of  bam  lichoman  (?ysse 
ylcan  wyrte  mandragore,  breora  pene^a  Xewihte.)  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxi.  (Bodl.  MS.)  A  peny 
weijt  of  be  rote  berof  \sc.  of  ferula]  idronke  in  twei  ciates  of 

'yne.    c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg,  62  Make  of  hem  smale 


pennyweights  make  an  ounce.  1621  BURTON  A  nat.  Mel.  II. 
iv.  n.  i.  (1651)  377  To  give  Hellebor  in  powder  to  ii11  weight. 
1789  W.  MERREY  Coinage  Eng.  8  The  silver  penny  was 
about  twenty-two  grains  and  a  half  of  Troy-weight,  but 
called  a  pennyweight  Tower.  1877  BLACKMORE  Erema  li,  I  n 
that  letter  the  Major  mingled  a  pennyweight  of  condolence 
with  more  congratulation  than  the  post  could  carry  for  the 
largest  stamp  yet  invented. 

b.  A  proportional  measure  of  one-twelfth  used 
in  stating  the  fineness  of  silver  ;  see  quots.,  and  cf. 
CARAT  3. 


twelve  penny-weights  fine ;  when  it  contains  fy  of  alloy,  it 
is  then  called  eleven  penny-weights  fine.  1825}.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  763  If  the  mass  of  silver  be  pure,  it  is 
called  silver  of  12  penny-weights. 

Pe'nny-wi'se,  aJj.phr.  or  a.  [cf.  PENNY  5.] 
Wise  or  prudent  in  regard  to  pence,  i.e.  careful 
(esp.  over-careful)  in  small  expenditures ;  usually  in 
f\a.  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish, .thrifty  in  small 
matters  while  careless  or  wasteful  in  large  ones. 


1607  TOPSELL  l^our-f.  Beasts  609  If  by  covetousnesse  or 
negligence,  one  withdraw  from  them  their  ordinary  foode, 
he  shall  be  penny  wise,  and  pound  foolish :  that  is,  suffer 
a  great  losse  in  his  cattel,  for  saving  from  them  a  little  meat. 
1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Riches  (Arb.)  238  Be  not  penny-wise ; 
Riches  have  winges,  and  sometymes  they  fly  away  of  them- 
selves._  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  295  r6,  I  think  a  Woman 
who  will  give  up  her  self  to  a  Man  in  Marriage,  where  there  is 
the  least  Room  for  such  an  Apprehension,  . .  may  very 
properly  be  accused .  .of  being  Penny  Wise  and  Pound  foolish. 
1842  THACKERAY  Miss  Lffwe  Wks.  1886  XXIII.  272  What 
a  miserable  penny-wise  economist  you  have  been  ! 

Hence  Penny-wisdom,  the  quality  of  being 
'  penny-wise' ;  Fenny-wi^se-ponnd-foolishness. 

1829  BENTHAM  Justice  ft  Cod.  Petit.  116  That  humanity 
which  has  penny  wisdom  for  its  counsellor.  1850  A  the nzum 
23  Feb.  212/2  This  seems  to  us  the  very  quintessence  of 
penny  wisdom  and  pound  folly  in  management.  1860  SALA 
Lady  Chester/,  v.  8  Penny-wisdom,  and  pound-foolishness 
arejiow  as  prevalent  as  ever.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Dec.  2/2 
It  is  folly.. to  cripple  and  maim  our  own  people  by  the 
penny-wtse-pound-foolishness  of '  twopenny-halfpenny  edu- 
cation. 

Pennywort  (pe'niwzut).  [f.  PENNY  +  WORT.] 
Name  for  several  plants  with  rounded  leaves. 

1.  (Distinctively   Wall  Pennywort.')     Cotyledon 
Umbilicus  (N.O.  Crassulactx),  a  common  plant  in 
the  west  of  England  and  in  Wales,  having  peltate 
leaves  of  a  rounded  concave  form,  and  growing  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks  and  walls  ;  Navelwort. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  55  Putte  to  bis  medicyn  be  ius 
of  sum  cold  erbe :  as  morel,  peny  wort,  virge  pastons.  (1450 
Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  41  Cimoalaria, ..umbilicus  ueneris 
idem.  angl.  penigres  uel  penywyt.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  l. 
xxv^  37.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  474  Wall 
Peniwort  is  good  against  all  inflammations  and  hot  tumors, 
S.  Antonies  fire,  and  kibed  heeles  being  applied.  1756 
WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  832  Wall  Penny-wort, 
Kidney-wort ;  Leicestriensibus  Navel-wort.  1858  LEWES 
Sea.side  Stud.  189  From  the  crevices  peep  the  stone-crop, 
the  leaves  of  the  foxglove,  pennywort,  and . .  other  wall 
loving  plants. 

2.  (Mars A   Pennywort   or    Water  Pennywort.) 
Hydrocotyle  vttlgaris,  a  small  umbelliferous  herb 
with  rounded  peltate  leaves,  growing  in  marshy 
places.    Also  extended  to  other  species. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  xxv.  37  Bycause  of  a  certayne  simili- 
tude, .that  it  hath  with  Pennywurte  of  the  wall,  we  do  call 
[it]  water  Pennywurte.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxliii.  424 
Water  Penny woort  is  called.. in  English,  Sheepes  killing 
Pennygrasse,  Penny  rot.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  606  H\ydrocotyie\ 
zwlgaris,  common  Pennywort,  is  one  of  the  few  British 
plants  which  have  peltate  leaves.. it  possesses  no  noxious 
properties,  and  sheep  moreover  refuse  to  eat  it 

1 3.  (Mountain  Pennywort.)  Saxifraga  cunei- 
folia  (Dr.  Stapf).  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xxv.  37-8  Thicke  Pennywurte. . . 
Mountayne  or  Syngreene  Pennywurte,  is  a  rare  plante,  it 
groweth  in  some  places  of  the  Alpes  and  other  mountaynes 
beyond  the  Sea. 

4.  Obolaria  virginica(N.Q.Gentianace&),a.*ma\\ 
North  American  herb  with  roundish  upper  leaves. 

Pennyworth.  (pe-niw».ij>),  contr.  penn'orth 
(pe'najb).  Forms :  a.  i  penis  weortS,  peninge- 
•WTir'5,  4  paneworj),  4-5  pene-,  4-7  peni-, 
4-8  peny-,  6-8  penni-,  -wor}>,  -worth,  etc.,  6- 
pennyworth  (also  as  two  words,  or  with  hyphen). 
ft.  6  penerth,  6-7  penworth,  7  pennertb, 
pen'worth,penn' worth,  (penneard,  penn'eth), 
7-  penn'orth,  (8  pen'orth,  8-9  pennorth).  [f. 
PENNY  +  WORTH.] 

1.  The  amount  of  anything  which  is  or  may  be 
bought  for  a  penny  ;  as  much  as  is  worth  a  penny. 

a.  _a  1000  Charter  ofOrcy  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  278  An 
peningcwurS  weaxes.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  vi.  7  NabbaS 
hi  jenoh  on  twegera  hundred  penega  wurbe  hlafes.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  III.  38  An  penis  weor3  swefles.  1340  Ayenb. 
37  Hi  habbeb  bri  paneworbes  of  worke  uor  ane  peny.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  256  It  is  a  permutacioun  apertly,  a 
penyworth  for  an  othre.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  274/2  A  Peny 
worthe,  denariatum.  1559  Fabyan's  Chrcn.  705  The 
maior  wente  to  the  woode  warfes,  and  solde  to  the  poore 
people  billet  and  faggot^  by  the  peniworthe.  1573  Netting, 
ham  Rec.  IV.  153,  xviij.  peyneworthe  of  appyles.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  35  P8  She.. will  never  buy  any  thing  by 
single  pennyworths.  1851  D.  JERROLD  6V.  Giles  vii.  69 
Ordering. .two  pennyworth  of  ale,  and  bread  and  cheese. 

0.  1566  ChurcAw.  Ace.  St.  Dunstan's,  Cantcrb.,  One 
penerth  of  vd  nayles.  1617  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp., 
Canterb.,  For  thre  penneard  of  wax  candelles  iijV,  1848 
THACKERAY  Van,  fair  xxxviii,  She  had  colloquies  with  the 
greengrocer  about  the  pennorth  of  turnips. 
b.  Of  land.  (Cf.  PENNYLAND.) 

c  1598  Knarcsborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  215  One  pennye- 
worthe  of  land  lyinge  at  Norwood  Edge. 

C.  Jig.  Amount,  sum ;  esp.  a  very  small,  or  the 
least,  amount ;  often  with  negative  =  not  the  least 
bit,  none  at  all ;  ironically,  '  a  deal ',  '  a  lot '. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vin.  49  Of  be  pore  peple  no  pene- 
worb  to  take.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  155 
All  that  I  may.. I  suld  tak  fra  him,  and  never  geve  him 
a  penyworth  tharof.  1590  NASHE  Pasyitifs  Apol.  i.  Bb, 
[She]  had  requited  euery  penni-woorth  of  duetie  with  many 
a  pounde  of  fauour.  1616  SIR  R.  DUDLEY  in  Fortescue 
J'apcrs  (Camden)  16, 1  have  never  accepted  from  any  Prince 
or  Prelate  one  peniworth  of  Entertaynement.  1664  BUTLER 
llnd.  ii.  iii.  57  This  was  the  Pen'worth  of  his  thought  To 
pass  time  and  uneasie  trot.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
26  Apr.,  It  [a  dose  of  medicine]  worked  Mrs.  Gwyllim  a 
pennorth.  1894  BLACK  Highland  Cousins  I.  18  There  will 
not  be  a  pennyworth  of  grudging  in  her  welcome. 


PENOLOGIC. 

+  2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  bought  for  a  given   | 
sum,  in  contrast  to  the  money  itself.    (Often  in//.) 


evei 
The 


Serm.  i  Tim.  vi.  6  When  he  hath  bought  it,,  .he  boastclh 
of  his  pennyworths,  and  saith,  it  is  better  than  his  money. 
1656  H.  Pun  Lli'S  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  B  iij  b,  No  man  will 
take  a  Lease  of  an  house,.. but  he  hath  some  reason.. to 
. .  provoke  him  thereunto,  either  by  the  worth  of  the  peny- 
worlh,  or  the  conveniency  for  his  Trade  and  Living. 
8.  Money's  worth,  value  for  one's  money ;  a  (suffi- 
cient) return  for  one's  payment  or  trouble ;  a  bar- 
gain ;  f  profit,  advantage  obtained.  Usually  with 
qualifying  adj.  (good,  great,  fair,  rich,  cheap;  bad, 
dear,  etc.);  also  absol.  A  good  bargain;  some- 
thing obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  fully  worth 
what  is  given  for  it.  (Often  Jig.) 

a.  1340  Ayenb.  23  pet  [ydeleblisse]  is  be  dyeules  peni  huer- 
midc  he  bay(>  alle  be  uayre  pane-worbes  ine  the  markatte  of 
bisewordle.  1:1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  ill.  xxvu.  (1869) 
150  Riht  ofte  she  sheweth  good  penywoorthes.  (11553 
UDALL  Roystcr  D.  iv.  vii.  (Art.)  75  Haue  once  more  with 
haile  shot,  I  will  haue  some  penyworth,  I  will  not  leese  all. 
1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  I,  Jut.  iv.  v.  4  You  take  your  pemworths 
now.  Sleepe  for  a  weeke.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  xv.  | 
(1840)  205  To  sell  his  life  at  .such  a  rate  that  the  buyer 
should  little  boast  of  his  penny  worth.  1659  Gentl.  Calling 
v.  xviii,  If  a  witness  prove  a  better  pennyworth  than  the 
Judge,  subornation  snail  do  the  business.  1661  BAXTER 
"or.  Prognost.  11.  xix.  49  Cheap  Food  and  Rayment  is 
:ry  ones  Penny-worth.  1667  PRIMATT  City  ft  C.  Build.  55 
...ey  do  sometimes  buy  very  great  pennyworths  in  old 
Rubbish.  1701  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  f'iaious  n.  101 
That  he  only  design 'd  to  make  his  own  Pennyworths  and 
Advantages.  1771  MRS.  E.  MONTAGU  in  Doran  Lady  of 
last  C.  vii.  (1873)  173  If  a  blue  tafety ..  should  come  in  your 
way  and  seem  a  pennyworth,  please  to  add  it.  1819  SCOTT 
Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  1 1.  44  The  armour,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
is  a  great  pennyworth.  1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  xii.  62 
You  will  not  find  it  a  dear  pennyworth. 

(3.  1664-5  PEPYS  Diary  3  Feb.,  Mrs.  Turner  ..  is  vexed 
because  1  do  not  serve  ner..in  helping  her  to  some  good 
penn'eths.  1678  DRVDEN  <Edifus  Prol.  33  You  needs  will 
have  your  pen  worths  of  the  Play.  1716  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
AwK/fc-«Vi«ir,Withfiftyguineas(agreat  penn'orth!)  bought, 
t  b.  Price  in  proportion  to  value ;  (cheap,  etc.) 
rate.  Usually  in  phr.  at  a  (good,  etc.)  pennyworth. 
1641  EARL  MONK.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  Warrcs  v.  103  They 
had  it  at  a  dearer  penny-worth.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tvb  Wks. 
1760  I.  57  This  tract  of  land  he  bought  at  a  very  great 
penny-worth  from  the  discoverers  themselves.  17*9  N. 
Jersey  Archives  XI.  167  Which  said  Plantation  will  be 
sold  at  extraordinary  Penniworth. 

t  c.  In  appositive  or  adverbial  construction : 
As  a  bargain,  as  good  value  for  the  money ;  cheap. 
(With  or  without  qualifying  adj.)  Obs. 

1466  Mann.  $  Housek.  Ext.  (Roxb.)  171  We  pray  ?ow 
that  je  wol  lete  heme  have  them  the  bettjer]  peneworthe 
fore  howere  sake.  l68»  Loud.  Can.  No.  1780/4  A  very  well 
made  Brewing  Copper,  .may  be  had  a  very  great  Penny- 
worth. 1733-4  BERKELEY  Let.  T.  Prior  7  Jan.,  Wks.  1871 
IV.  210  Perhaps  the  house  and  garden .  .may  be  got  a  good 
pennyworth.  1771  FOOTE  llaidofB.  III.  Wks.  1799  II.  231 
Rich  cloaths,  which  he  has  promis'd  to  sell  me  a  pennorth. 

t  d.  Jfobin  Jlood's  pennyworth  :  a  thing  or 
quantity  sold  at  a  robber's  price,  i.  e.  far  below  the 
real  value.  Obs. 

1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  1 17  Walton  the  Bayliffe 
leavyed  of  the  poore  mans  goods  77"  att  Robinhood's  peni- 
worths.  1677  VV.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  u.  viii.  122  In 
Germany,  there  is  a  Robin-Hood's  pennyworth  to  be  had, 
.  .8000  years  of  Pardon  both  from  punishment  and  fault. 

t  e.  To  cast  (one's)  pennyworths :  to  reckon  up 
what  one  gets  for  one's  expenditure ;  to  estimate 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  under- 
taking ;  to  count  the  cost.  Obs. 

1530  TINDALE  Pract.  Prelates  Wks.  (1373)  3?o  When  the 
prelates  of  both  parties  had  cast  their  pemworthes  against 
all  chaunees.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xiv,  He  wyll 
.  -cast  his  [>eniwoorthes  in  his  minde  what  charges  wyll  be 
requisite  for  the  nnishyng  of  auch  a  toure.  1589  C,RKENK 
Menaphon  (Arb.)  72  Democles  . .  began  to  cast  ouer  his 
bad  peniworths,  in  whose  face  age  had  furrowed  her 
wrinckles.  1594  CAREW  Tasso  iGrosart)  78  He  casts  his 
penworths  by  some  queint  deuice. 

t  f.  To  have  (get,  etc.)  one' s  pennyworths  of  (out 
of,  on)  :  to  have  one's  repayment  or  revenge  on, 
be  revenged  on.  Obs. 

1567  EDWARDS  Damon  «r  Pithias  in  Dodsley  O.P.  XI.  263, 
I  wyll  have  my  penyworthesof  thee  therefore  if  I  die.    1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xiii.  (1840)  137  Leopold ..  meaning 
now  to  get  his  pennyworths  out  of  him,  for  the  affront  done 
unto  him  in  Palestine.      1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  207 
They  take  out  their  Penny-worths  in  Satyr,  and  Slander. 
Penolo-gic.a.  rare.  [f. PENOLOGY +  -ic.]  =next. 
1900  Pop.  Sri.  Monthly  Feb.  468  The  results  of  modern., 
penologic  research. 

Peuological  (piiwlfrdjikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ICAL.]  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  penology. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1881  Philad.  Record  No.  3466.  4 
Studies  for  penological  students.  1888  W.  TALLACK  (title) 
Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,  with  special  Refer- 
ence to  Kurppe  and  America.  1891  Daily  News  \\  Nov. 
5/4  The  deliberations  of  the  Penological  Commission  in 
Russia  appointed  last  year  have  now  been  concluded. 

Penologist  (p/hp-lodjist).  [f.  PENOLOGY  + 
-IST.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  penology. 
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1838  LIF.BEH  Ess.  Penal  Law  61  All  penologists  of  note..    I 
are  agreed  ..  that  insulation    uf  the   criminal   is  the  only 
j)M-.-,itj|e  means  :  :.  To  avoid  contamination,  etc.    1863  W.  B.    j 
JERROLD  Signals  Distress  i  Penologisis..wiU  not  DC  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  [etc.).     1886  American  XII.  313 
[It]  has  now  the  approbation  of  American  penologists. 

Penology  (p/hp-lodgi).  [f.  Or.  wo.**}  fine, 
penalty,  L.  pcena  penalty,  punishment  +  -O-LOGY.] 
The  scientific  study  of  the  punishment  and  pre- 
vention of  crime ;  the  science  of  prison  and  re- 
formatory management. 

1838  LIBBER  Ess.  PenalLaiu  77, 1  ..know  that  sentimental, 
ism  in  penology  is,  in  its  effects,  cruel  towards  the  offender 
as  well  as  society.  1861  W.  L.  CLAY  Mem.  J.  Clay  vi.  35 
Penology  has  become  a  more  complex,  not  a  more  simple 
science.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  21  May  a/a  A  study  in  com- 
parative morality  or  comparative  penology. 

Penoscrotal  (p*'n«iskr('»-tal),  a.  Anat.  and 
Path,  [irreg.  f.  L.  penis  +  SCKOTAL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  penis  and  scrotum. 

1874  VAN  BUSES  Dis.  Cenit.  Org.  33  When  it  gets  fairly 
past  the  peno-scrotal  angle.  1900  Lancet  33  June  1814/1 
Evident  cases  of  peno-scrotal  hypospadias. 

t  Fe'nous,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [ad.  late  ~L.panos-us 
(pseudo-Aug.)  painful,  f.  pcena  penalty,  pain;  cf. 
f.peineux,  QV.penus,  \i.penoso  painful.]  Painful ; 
of  the  nature  of  or  belonging  to  punishment. 

1617  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Tluss.  (1639)  173  Ourselues  must 

..procure  discharge  from  temporall  punishments  by  our 
owne  voluntary  passions,  and  penous  good  workes.  Ibid. 
291  'EiriTi»iia  or  <im>»;c7i5  f  n  penous  kinde  of  warning 
ioyned  with  reprehension. 

Pens,  obs.  form  of  pence,  pi.  of  PENNY. 

Pensal,  variant  of  PENCEL  ;  obs.  f.  PENCIL. 

tPe'nsative,a.  Obs.  Alsowcw.  -itive.  [ad. 
Sp.  pensativo  '  pensive,  full  of  thought,  or  of  care ' 
(Minsheu  1 599),  f.  pensar  to  think :  see  PENSIVE 
and  -ATIVE.||  Full  of  thought,  pensive,  anxious. 

1574  HELLOWES  Cueuara's  Fam.  Ef.  (1577)  317  We  see  no 
other  thing,  but  that  the  idle  woman  goeth  alwayes  pensi- 
tiue.  158*  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Caslanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  I. 
Ixiv.  130  b,  After  that  he  understoode  how  small  a  fleete 
there  was  left  to  defend  his  countrie  withal],  he  could  not 
bee  but  verye  pensatiue.  1611  SHELTON  Quix.  1.  Pref.  9  My 
friend  seeing  me  so  pensative,  demanded  of  me  the  Reason 
of  my  musing.  1654  GAYTON  Picas.  Notts  iv.  v.  201  Sancho 
rested  much  confounded  and  pensative  of  that  which  he 
heard  they  say,  that  Books  of  Chivalry  only  contained 
follies  and  lies. 

Pensch,  Sc.  form  of  PAUNCH. 

t  Pense,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  penss.  [a.  OF. 
pense  thought,  f.  penser  to  think;  cf.  PANSE, 
PANSY.] 

1.  Sc.  Thought. 

a  1568  Considdcr,  Man,  all  is  bet  Vanitie  !  9  in  Banna- 
tyne  Poems  (Hunter.  CD  136  Will  we  noclit  prent  in  to  oure 
mynd  and  penss  That  it  is  bot  richt  schorl  tyme  we  haif  heir. 

2.  A  PANSY. 

1588  GREENE  Alcida  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  71  Mtr.  Then 
Madam,  blame  me  not  if  I  like  Penses  vtt\l..Eriph.  Not 
Sir,  as  it  is  called  a  Pense,  or  as  you  descant  a  fancie  :  but 
as  we  homely  Huswives  call  it,  Heartsease. 

fFense,  t>-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  pens(s. 
[a.  F.  penser  to  think,  be  thoughtful  (nth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  pensare  to  weigh,  ponder, 
consider,  freq.  of  pendfre  to  hang,  weigh.  See  also 
PANSE. 

(OE.  had  adopted  the  L.  vb.  asfiiisian  to  weigh,  estimate, 
consider ;  but  this  app.  did  not  come  down  into  ME.)) 

a.  trans.  To  think  of,  call  to  mind.  b.  intr. 
To  think,  c.  trans,  (with  compl.)  To  cause  to 
be  thought,  d.  (dial.}  intr.  To  be  fretful. 

ciSoo  Lancelot  1431  Than  arthur..In  to  his  wit  memora- 
tyve  can  seik  Of  euery  gilt  wich  that  he  can  pens,  Done 
frome  he  passilh  the  3ens  of  Innocens.    a  15*0  JOHNSTON 
Tkrc  DeidPollis  34  (Bann.  MS.)  With  humill  hairt  vpoun 
our  pollis  penss.     1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  {•'exits  it.  953  Thy 
Actis  pensit  the  far  mair  precious,    [a  1815  FORBY  >  x.  b. 
Anelia,  Pense,  to  be  fretful    Jam.  to  be  thoughtful.) 
Pense,  obs.  form  of  pence,  pi.  of  PENNY. 
II  Pensee.    Also  5  penei.    [In  sense  i,  a.  OF. 
pensee  (nth  c.);  in  sense  2,  only  as  Fr.] 

fl.  Thoughtfulness,  anxiety,  care;  a  thought, 
fancy.  Obs. 

1:1410  SirCleges  177  They,  .thanked  God  with  god  entent. 
And  put  away  penci.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  ill.  v,  The  pensee 
or  thought  is  envoluped  in  obscurete.  c  1477  —  Jasou  28 
Contynuyng  in  his  amorouse  pensees  &  thought^ 

||  2.  (panse)  A  thought  or  reflection  put  in  literary 
form.  (Consciously  Fr.) 

1886  BYNNEB  A.  Surriage  xxxi.  386  There's  another  fensfe 
for  you.     1895  Daily  Nevus  30  Nov.  3/1  The  author  was 
greatly  addicted  to  what  is  called  pense'e  writing. 
Pensee,  obs.  form  of  PANSY. 
Penseful :  see  PENSIFCL. 
Pensel,  -ell(e,  var.  PENCEL  ;  obs.  ff.  PENCIL. 
tPe'nsement.  Obs.  rare.    [a.  F.  pensement  — 
It.  pensamento  thinking,  thought,  f.  penser,  pensar 
to  think.    Cf.  pansement  (PAUSE  V.).]    Anxious 
thought,  care,  solicitude. 

1508  Kalender  ofSheth.  (1892)  III.  App.  180  Cease  of  your 
pecunyall  pensement,  Thewhichedefylethyourentendement. 

Pensero'se,  a.  rare.   Anglicized  form  of  next. 

1831  J-'rastr's  Mag.  111.75"  His  lordship  is . .  penserosc 
and   sentimental   beyond  conception.     Ibid.  IV.  325    J 
expression  of  his  countenance  in  repose  is  generally  pense- 
rose  and  meditative. 


PENSILY. 

II  Penseroso  (penscr^-io),  a.  find  sb.  [From 
the  title  of  Milton  s  poem  //  Fcnsereso  (1632),  a. 
obs.  It.  penseroso  (1578  in  Tasso  Dialaghi  i),  now 
pensieroso  (Florio  1598),  f.  pensiere  thought.]  a. 
adj.  Meditative,  brooding,  melancholy,  b.  sb.  A 
brooding  or  melancholy  person,  or  personality. 

1765  J.  ADAMS  Diary  23  Dec.,  The  II  Penseroso,  however, 
is  discernible  on  the  (aces  of  all  four.  1790  R.  TYLER  Con- 
trast II.  i.  (1887)  24  How  I  should  like  to  see  that  pair  of 
Penserosos  together.  1*31  Society  1.  78  But  the  penseroso 
humour  lasted  not  long. 

Pe-nship.  rare-1,  [f.  PEN  rf.2  4- -SHIP.]  Use 
of  the  pen  ;  writing ;  -  PENMANSHIP. 

1806  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  1812  V.  271  Out 
flames  a  paragraph  of  pretty  penship. 

[Fenslble,  misprint  for  PENSILE:  see  List  of 
Spurious  Words!\ 

f  Pensi- culate,  v.  Obs.  rare-'.  [S.'L.fensi- 
culdre,  -at-,  dim.  deriv.  of  pensare  to  weigh,  pon- 
der.] To  consider,  ponder.  Hence 
la'tion,  f  Pensi 'dilative  a. 


Pe'nsiful,  pe'nsefnl,  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  Forms  :  5  pense-,  penceful(l,  5-6 
pensi-,  penci-,  pencyfull,  pensyful,  5-  pensi- 
ful,  (Sc.  8-9  penoefu',  9  pensefu')-  U-  PENSE 
s6.  or  PENS£E  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Thoughtful,    meditative,    pensive ;    anxious, 
brooding ;  melancholy,  sorrowful.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1450  [implied  in  next].  1485  CAXTON  Paris  4  V.  7  Seyng 
hys  doughter  ful  tryste  and  pensyful  for  thys.  £1489  — 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  iv.  120  She  was  contynuelly  pencyfull  & 
sory  by  cause  that  she  myghte  not  here  noo  tydynges  of 
her  children,  c  1489  —  Rlancliardyn  xxiii.  74  He  went  horn- 
ward .  .all  penseful  of  the  wordes  that  he  had  herde  of  the 
pucelle.  Ibid.  1.  193  Wherof  he  had  no  grete  loye,  but 
became  pencefull.  15*7  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III. 
101 1/2  He . .  was  verie  carcfull  and  pensifull  how  to  recouer 
his  countrie  againe.  1865  YOUNG  Pictures  165  (E.  D.D.I 
Chairs  that  when  pensefu'  ye  may  rock  in.  1876  Whitty 
Gloss.,  Pensiful, , .  sorrowful. 

2.  Sc.  Conceited,  giving  oneself  airs. 

1788  PICKEN  Now-a-days  Poems  62  Fash't  wi'  three  or 
four  Sic  pencefu'  breed.  i8«s  JAMIESON,  Pense/u',  Pence/a', 
I    adj.,  Proud,  self-conceited,  Ayrs[hire). 

Pe-nsifulness,  pe-nsefulness.  Now  St. 
a.nAnorth.dial.  [f. prec.  + -NESS.]  a.  Thoughtful- 
ness,  meditation  ;  anxiety,  brooding,  care,  melan- 
choly, b.  Sc.  Self-conceit,  affected  haughtiness. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  •w.  angle  (1883)  2  With  owl  stody  pensi- 
fulnes  or  trauel.  1541  BOORDE  Dyetary  Pref.  (1870)  228 
Myrth  is  one  of  the  chefest  thynges  of  Physycke,  the  which 
doth  aduertyse  euery  man. .to  beware  of  pencyfulness. 
1543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  461  After  dismissed  [he) 
dyed  shortely  for  thought  and  pemifulnes  of  mynde.  18*5 
[see  PENSINESS  2). 

Pensil,  -ile,  -111,  var.  PENCEL  ;  obs.  ff.  PENCIL. 

Pensile  (pe-nsil,  -sail),  a.  Also  7  pensll(l. 
[ad.  L.  pensil-is  hanging  down,  pendent,  f.  pendire, 
pens-  to  hang :  see  -ILE.] 

1.  Suspended  from  above,  hanging  down,  pendent, 
pendulous. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Coronal.  Entertainnt.,  Ouer  her  state  two 
crowns  hanging,  with  pensile  shields  thorow  them.  1616 


Crystall  that  drop  frc * 

Isles  310  Those  pensile  Beds  which  they  call  Amacs.  1771 
i  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  IV.  11.  41  Gothic 
architecture,  with  all  its  airy  embroidery  and  pensile  vaults. 
1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jmls.  I.  U.  39  The  pensile  nests  of 
the  weaver  bird  were  abundant. 

b.  Steeply  overhanging ;  '  hanging   or  situated 
on  a  steep  declivity. 

c  1750  SHENSTONE  Ruined  Abbey  b  His  azure  stream,  with 
pensile  woods  enclos'd.  c  1750  —  Elegies  xxl.  n  Or  pensile 
>ve  or  airy  cliff  ascend.  1831  J.  BREE  St.  Herbert  s  lilt 
No  pensile  wood  that  on  thy  hills  recline. 
<j.  Hanging  in  the  air  or  in  space ;  suspended  on 
arches,  with  void  space  beneath ;  vaulted. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  56,  I  might  here  also  tell 
of  those  Pensile  gardens,  borne  vp  on  arches,  foure  squire, 
•     "•--»' *  Univ. 


I.  256  How  the  pensile  ball  Should  never  strive  to  rise, 
nor  fear  to  fall.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Ml.  Sinea  i.  678  Pensile 
upon  space  Hang  countless  planets. 

3.  That  constructs  a  pensile  nest. 

1801  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  H-  '8? The  Pensile 
Warbler  is  nearly  five  inches  long.  i8«8  WOOD  Homes 
without  H.  x.  194  Pensile  Mammalia.  There  are  not  many 
mammalia  which  make  pensile  nests.  1901  Da,ly  f/ftfrs 
10  Feb.  4/7  Another  pensile  bird,  the  Baya  sparrow  of  India. 

Hence  Wnsilen.ss,  Pensi'lity,  the  quality  or 


Bacon's 
of  the  Bowells. 
Pe-nsily,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f. 


PENSINESS. 
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PENSION. 


requcr  5ow  that  ye  take  yt  not  pensyly,  for  I  wot  wele  yt 
gothe  ryth  ner  jowr  hart. 

2.  Sc.  'la  a  self-important  manner  *  (Jam.). 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  ii,  His  blue  bonnet..  Whilk 
pensylie  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee. 

Fe'nsiuess.   Obs.  exc.  dial.    [f.  PENSY  a.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  Pensiveness,  anxiety. 

c  1485  Digly  Myst.  (1882)  in.  606  A  !  how  pynsynesse  potyt 
me  to  oppresse,  that  I  haue  synnyd  on  euery  side. 

2.  Sc.  (See  quot.) 

1815  JAMIESON,  PettsienesSj  Ptnsfnncss,  self-conceitedness 
and  affectation,  S, 

Pension  (pe'nfan),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  pensioun, 
(4  -ci-,  -ay-),  4-7  pencion,  5  pensone,  pen- 
cyown,  5-6  pencyon,  (6  -sy-),  6-7  pention,  5- 
pensiou.  [a.  F.  pension,  -un  (^1225  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  pension- -em  payment,  rent,  i.pcns-, 
ppl.  stem  oipendere  to  weigh,  to  pay :  see  -ION. 

With  the  various  senses  cf.  those  of  L.  pensio  in  Du  Cange.] 

tl.  A  payment  made  by,  or  exacted  from,  a 
person  or  persons;  a  tribute,  tax,  charge,  im- 
position ;  a  contribution  j  a  price  paid  or  received ; 
an  expenditure,  expense,  outlay.  Also^ff.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  419  He  hi  Id  e  Ed  ward  es 
lawe  wib  be  amendynge  berof ;  he  foraaf  be  grevous  pen- 
ciouns  [Higden  fensiones  noxias  remisit\.  <•:  1440  Promp, 
Parv.  391/2  Pencyone,  dette  to  be  payed,  pensio.  <  1440 
Alph.  Tales  397  He  made  hym  fre  of  al  maner  of  tributt 
&  pension,  a  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Clmite  454  He  payd  a 
bitter  pencyon  For  mannes  redemcyon.  1572  R.  T.  Dis- 
course 49  Paul  the  third  pope  of  that  name  had  registred 
fiue  and  forty  thousand  whores  that  payed  euery  moneth  a 
pension  or  tribute  to  the  pope,  which  did  rise  yerely  to 
fortie  thousand  ducates.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  76  Both 
rich  and  poor  by  their  good  husbandry  do  gather  good 
customes  and  pensions  by  them  [  Bees].  1627  SPEED  England 
xxxviii.  §  3  Humber  .  .,into  which  all  the  Riuers  . .  emptie 
themselues  ..  as  into  the  common-storehouse  of  Neptune 
for  all  the  watery  Pensions  of  this  Prouince.  a,  1638  MEDE 
Wks.  (16^2)  674  With  some  of  them  [Arabs]  he  is  rain  to  be 
at  a  Pension  for  the  safer  passage  of  his  Caravans. 

2.  Eccl.  A  fixed  payment  out  of  the  revenues  of 
a  benefice,  upon  which  it  forms  a  charge. 

[1316  Act  9  Edw.  //,  Stat.  I.  c.  ix  Pro  corrodiis,  pension- 
ibus,  vel  prehendinationibus.  Cf.  1317  Act  i  Edw,  ///, 
Stat.  ii,  c.  io.]  (1380  WVCLIF  Last  Age  of  Church  (1840) 
31  Goodis  of  holy  Chirche  bat  prelatis  wib  holdejj  to  hem, 
as  pensiouns,  firste  frutis  [etc.],  c  1460  KORTESCUE  Abs. 
$  Lint.  Mon,  xviii.  (1885)  153  Yff  hit  woll  lyke  the  kynge 
to  yeve  no  corodie  nor  pencion,  wich  he  hath  be  ryght 
off  his  corowne,  off  euery  abbey,  priory,  and  ober  howses. 
c  1525  ABP.  WARHAM  Let.  to  Wolsey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  II.  31  The  value  of  the  benefices  within  the  dlocesse 
of  Canterburie  . .  with  portions  and  pensions  appropried 
and  assigned  to  Monasteries  and  other  religiouse  places. 
1627  W.  BEDELL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  137  Pensions 
upon  Churches,  £c.,  granted  to  Religious  Houses.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.  Pensionary,  In  the  Romish  countries  it 
is  frequent  to  have  pensions  on  benefices. . .  Pensions  are  now 
only  creatable  by  the  pope ;  and  are  never  to  exceed  one 
third  of  the  revenue.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  654/1  At  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  Maximus.. requested  the  sanction  of 
the  Fathers  to  his  assigning  a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  see  sufficient  for  the  support  of  Domnus. 

t 3.  Any  regular  payment  made  to  a  person  for 
present  services  ;  stipend,  salary,  wages ;  fee.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  VIM.  48  Men  of  lawe.. Of  princes 
and  Prelatus  heor  pencion  schulde  aryse,  And  of  be  pore 
peple  no  penewor|>  to  take.  1451  Yatton  Churchw.  Ace. 
(Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  94  To  lohn  Sloo  for  his  pension.  1479 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  423-4  The  Pencions  to  be  paide  quarterly. 
Imprimis  to  the  Maire. . .  Item  for  his  pencion,  xx.  Ii. . .  Item 
to  the  Recorder. .  .Item  for  his  pencion,  x. //...Item  to  the 
Towne  Clerke  for  his  pencion,  iiij.  //. . .  Item  to  the  Stewarde 
for  his  pencion,  \t\j.s.  iiij.*/.  1549  LATIMER  \stSerm.  bef. 
Edw.  VI  ( Arb.)  40  The  vicar  that  serueth . .  hath  but  .xii.  or 
.xiiii.  markes  by  yere,  so  that  of  thys  pension  he  is  not  able 
toby  him  bokes^  nor  geue  hys  neyghboure  dryncke.  1611 
BIBLE  i  Esdras  iv.  56  He  commanded  to  giue  to  all  that  kept 
the  city,  pensions  and  wages.  1656-7  DAVENANT  Rutland 
Ho.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  226  Your  servants,  .being  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  pension,  are  accomptable  for 
all  the  orts  by  weight.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  n.  ii.  (1869) 
I.  288  If  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  pension  of  a  particular 
person,  he  can  in  the  course  of  the  week  purchase  with  it  [etc.]. 

In  uses  which  approach  4 : 

b.  Such  a  payment  made  to  one  who  is  not 
a  professed  servant  or  employee,  to  retain  his 
alliance,  good  will,  secret  service,  assistance  when 
needed,  etc.;  a  subvention,  a  subsidy,  a  fixed 
allowance.  C.  A  regular  payment  to  persons  of 
rank,  royal  favourites,  etc.,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  state ;  also  to  men  of  learning  or 
science,  artists,  etc.,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
work  which  is  of  public  interest  or  value. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxm.  27  Welcum,  my  pensioun 
most  preclair ;  Welcum,  my  awin  Lord  Thesaurair  !  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.t  Hen,  Ksgb,  If  the  Frenche  pencions  be  the 
susteiners  of  the  Scottishe  nobilitee  .,  then  plucke  away 
Fraunce,  and  the  courage  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland  shal  be 
sone  daunted.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  348,  I  meane, 
that  your  maiestie,  of  your  owne  accorde,  giue  many  pensions 
to  the  maintenaunce  of  learning.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  \\.  xix.  53  He. .,  augmenting  her  estate  and 
pention,  accounteth  her  amongst  the  number  of  his  wiues. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xxxvi.  (1647)  91  King  Almerick 
. .  proffereth  him  a  pension  of  forty  thousand  Ducates  yearly 
for  his  behooffull  assistance.  1653  WALTON  Angler  L  4  All 
men  that  keep  Otter  dogs  ought  to  have  a  Pension  from  the 
Commonwealth  to  incourage  them  to  destroy  the  very  breed 
of.  .Otters.  1671-2  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON  in  Hatton  Corr, 


(Camden)  74,  I  heare  my  Lady  Anne's  pention  was  in  y* 
banquiers  hands.  17x8  SWIFT  Abstr.  Hist.  Eng.  Lett  etc. 
1768  IV.  259  The  king  of  England  agreed  to  deliver  him 
[William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland]  up  those  twelve  towns 
(or  manours)  in  England  which  Malcolm  had  held  under 
William  the  Conqueror;  together  with  a  pension  of  twelve 
thousand  marks.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pension^  an  allowance 
made  to  any  one  without  an  equivalent.  In  England  it  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling 
for  treason  to  his  country,  1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Eng.  Wks. 
(1841)  548  [Peter  the  Great]  invited  foreign  professors  not 
only  toPetersburgh.,but  to  his  ancient  capital  Moscow  ;  at 
both  which  places  these  professors  were  maintained  with 
liberal  pensions.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Catt&ui  (1842)  II. 
41  He  holds  some  lands  of  the  King,  and  receives  a  pension 
besides;  in  return,  he  is  answerable  for  the  safety  of  travellers 
in  the  Currapa  Pass.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  I. 
399  To  appear  with  his  troops  at  Coblentz  in  the  territory  of 
Treves,  immediately  after  the  election,  in  order  to  earn  the 
pension  promised  him  by  the  king. 

4.  An  annuity  or  other  periodical  payment  made 
by  a  person  or  body  of  persons,  now  esp.  by  a 
government,  a  company,  or  an  employer  of  labour, 
in  consideration  of  past  services  or  of  the  relin- 
quishment  of  rights,  claims,  or  emoluments. 

Such  pensions  are  provided  in  most  civilized  countries  by 
the  State  or  other  public  body,  for  its  officers  and  servants 
on  retirement  from  active  service,  and  for  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  others  on  being  disabled  in  the  public  service,  or  for 
their  wives  and  families  in  the  case  of  death  ;  they  are  also 
frequently  granted,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  to  aged  artists, 
authors,  etc.,  in  recognition  of  eminent  achievements,  or  to 
their  widows  or  orphans  when  left  in  straitened  circumstances. 
Old  age  pension^  a  pension  or  payment  of  so  much  per 
week  or  month  paid  to  a  workman  or  poor  person  (or,  as 
some  advocate,  to  every  one)  on  reaching  a  specified  age ;  as 
is  done  in  some  foreign  countries  and  British  Colonies,  and 
as  has*  been  proposed  in  Great  Britain. 

1529  WOLSEY  Let,  to  Gardiner  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
II.  1 1  That  I  may  have  summe  convenyent  pencion  reservyd 
unto  me,  suche  as  the  Kyngs  hyhnes  of  hys  nobyl  charite 
shal  thynke  mete.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  n.  v,  197.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  290  They  who  are  maimed  in  the  warres 
..haue  from  them  a  Pension  for  life,  or  the  value  of  the 
Pension  in  ready  mony.  1701  J.  JACKSON  in  Pepys*  Diary 
(1879)  VI.  232  The  King  has  granted  pensions  to  those 
poor  families  who  suffered  by  this  disaster.  1706  Q.  ANNE 
Message  to^  Commons  9  Jan.,  It  would  be  very  agreeable 
to  her  Majesty,  if  the  Pension  of  sooo/.  per  ann.  be  con- 
tinued and  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  his  [the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's]  Posterity,  for  the  more  honourable 
Support  of  their  Dignities.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt,  Nat.  (1834) 

II.  348  We  have  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  maimed,  pensions  for  the  widows  of  such  as  have 
been  slain.    1836  MAKRYAT  Midsh,  Easy  xxiv,  Mr.  Jolliffe 
not  only  obtained  his  promotion,  but  a  pension  for  his 
wounds.    1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  15  Shamshir 
Bahadur  was  content  to  desist   from  opposition,  and  to 
accept  a  pension  for  himself  and  for  his  family,  with  per- 
mission to  reside  at   Banda.     1858   RUSKIN  Pol.   Econ, 
Art  Add.  ii,  It  ought  to  be  quite  as  natural  and  straight- 
forward a  matter  for  a  labourer  to  take  his  pension  from  his 
parish,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  parish,  as  for  a 
man  in  higher  rank  to  take  his  pension  from  his  country, 
because  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country.    1878  BLACKLEY 
Ess..  Prev.  Pauperism  (1880)  28  The   cost../ 14.. would 
entitle  the  insurer  to  receive  8s.  a  week,  whenever  sick,  till 
the  age  of  70,  after  which  time  he  would  draw  a  pension  of 
4$.  per  week  as  long  as  he  lived.     1892  Academy  2  Jan. 
12/3  [He]  retires  on  a  pension  after  forty  years'  service. 
1892  C.  BOOTH  Pauperism  n.  iv.  60  The  father  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  old-age  pensions  is  Canon  Blackley. 
With  him  must  always  remain  the  credit  of  whatever  good 
may  finally  come  out  of  any  of  these  proposals.     1898  in 
Bottvier's  Law  Diet.  II.  647  '  Pensions  are  the  bounties  of 
the  government,   which  Congress  has   the   right   to  give, 
distribute,  or  recall  at  its  discretion '  (107  U.S.  68).    1902 
Encycl.  Brit.   XXVIII.  468/2  (France)  The  State  has  to 
contribute  to  the  old-age  pensions,  fixed,  .at  not  less  than 
90  and  not  more  than  200  francs  per  person  in  favour  of 
people  aged  seventy  and  upwards. 

•j-  5.  The  annual  (or  other  periodical)  payment 
made  by  each  member  of  a  gild,  college,  or  society, 
towards  its  general  expenses ;  esp,  that  levied  upon 
each  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court  to  defray  the 
standing  charges  of  the  Inn  (e.  g.  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  gardens,  salaries  of  officers, 
wages  of  servants,  etc.).  Obs. 

Appears  in  the  Black  Book  of  Lincoln's  Inn  from  1433* 

1431  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  275  At  ech  of  these  ij.  morowe 
spechis,  euery  brothir  &  sustir  schall  payen  to  y8  cpstage, 
for  his  pensyon,  ij.  denar.  1446-7  Black  Bks.  Lincoln's 
Inn  (1899)  I.  17  It  is  ordeyned.  .that  no  man  be  behynde  of 
his  pencyon  ouer  a  3eer,  1569  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn 
(1901)  2t  Hy  hath  one  Chamber ..  chargeable  with  payment 
of  pencion.  1630  Ibid.  299  It  is  ordered.. that  the  steward 
from  henceforth  shall  receive  all  pencions  w<">  shalbe  due 
for  the  persons  of  every  gentleman  in  this  Societie.  1680 
DUGDALE  Orig.  Jurid.  212/2  Pensions  are  certain  monys 
paid  yearly  by  every  one  of  the  Society  [Middle  Temple] ; 
viz.  vi«.  viii*.  per  annum.  i  Ibid.  290  That  no  Officer  com- 
pound for  personal  Pensions,  but  by  authority  from  the 
Pension  Councel.  1838  Black  Bks.  Lincoln  s  Inn  IV.  198 
To  consider  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  words 
1  Preacher  '  and '  Pensions  '  as  two  items  of  the  bills  for  dues. 
1901  R.  J.  FLETCHER  in  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  i  note 
Pension,  variously  spelt  in  the  MS.  as  Pencon,  Pencion, 
Pencn  or  Pention,  means  a  payment. 

f  6.  Payment  for  board  and  lodging,  or  for  the 
board  and  education  of  a  child,  etc.  Obs. 

[1611  COTGR.,  /Vwj/(7«,..also,  money  payed  for  the  tabling, 
or  boordlng  of  children.]  1696  PHILLIPS  {ed.  5),  Pension,.. 
a  Summ  pay'd  by  any  Person  for  Dyet  and  Lodging.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  \.  vi,  The  pension  from  each  family  for  the 
education  and  entertainment  of  a  child.. is  levied  by  the 
emperor's  officers.  1796  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Warning 

III.  5  A  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  my  pension  in  a  convent 


for  two  or  three  years.  1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  $ 
Mistress  II.  269  A  household  where  she  was  to  be  tolerated 
for  the  pension  she  paid. 

b.  A  boarding-house,  a  lodging-house  at  a  fixed 
rate ;  occas.  a  boarding-school ;  t  also  formerly 
a  tavern,  an  ordinary.  Now  only  as  Fr.  (pansyon), 
and  usually  in  reference  to  France  or  other  Conti- 
nental country. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  8  Sept,  I  settled  them  in  their  pension 
and  exercises,  a  165*  BROME  Damoiselle  iv.  i,  Bump.  He 
make  one  _w'ye  at  your  new  Ordinary..  .Val...  There's  no 
such  Pension  in  all  this  City.  1654  FLECKNOE  Ten  Years 
Tra-v.  66  There  being  no  Innes  nor  Pensions  to  lodge  or  eat 
at,  as  with  us.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav,  i.  18, 
I  then  went  to  lodge  in  Galata,at  aFlemand's  House.. who 
kept  a  Pension.  1778  J.  ADAMS  Diary  12  May,  My  little 
son,  and  the  other  young  Americans,  at  the  Pension,  dined 
with  us.  1833  R.  PINKERTON  Russia  152  There  is  also  a 
respectable  Pension  or  Boarding-school  for  Young  Ladies. 
1837  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr.  xxxvii,  The  price  demanded  is 
the  same  as  at  the  pensions,  viz.  200  francs.. per  month. 
1845  TALFOURD  Vac.  Rambles  I.  155  Gay  toy-shops,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  and  green-shuttered  white  '  Pensions  '. 

f  C.  To  be  or  live  in  pension :  to  live  as  a 
boarder  in  lodgings,  to  board.  So  to  pttt  in  (to\ 
-tlace  on  pension.  Obs.  (Now  usually  F.  enpension.) 

1598  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Trav.  B  ivb,  I  would  not  haue 
him  at  his  owne  prouision.  Let  him  be  still  in  pension  with 
others.  1665  Vemey  Mem.  (1899)  IV.  121  We  are  16  of  my 
uncle  and  aunts  family,  and  all  in  pention,  att  IDJ.  a  weeke  for 
owerselves,  and  75.  for  owr  servants  with  todgens  in,  1673-3 
DRYDEN  Assignation  iv.  t,  My  two  nieces,  .are  to  be  placed 
on  pension  there.  1714  MRS.  MANLEY  Adv.  Riella  96  She 
was  put  for  sometime  to  Pension .  .at  a  poor  Woman's  House. 
[1816  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1880  III.  353,  I  wish  you  to 
look  out  for  a  home  for  me  and  Mary  and  William,  and  the 
kitten  who  is  now  cnpension.\ 

7.  [from  5]  A  consultative  assembly  of  the 
members  of  Gray's  Inn,  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London :  cf.  PARLIAMENT  5  b. 

1570  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  7  At  this  pencion  yt  is 
ordered  that  all  suche  persons  [etc.].  1664  Ibid.  449  It  is 
ordred  y1  Mr.  Beale  shall  bee  summoned  to  attend  y8  next 
pencion,  1663  in  WaterhouseCVw/?«.  Fortescwe's  De  Laud. 
Leg.  546  Every  quarter,.. the  Readers  and  Benchers  cause 
one  of  the  Officers  to  summon  the  whole  Company  openly 
in  the  Hall  at  dinner,  that  such  a  night  the  Pension,  or  as 
some  houses  call  it,  the  Parliament,  shall  be  holden,  which 
Pension,  or  Parliament  in  some  houses,  is  nothing  else  but 
a  conference  and  Assembly  of  their  Benchers  and  Utter- 
Barresters  onely.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.  v.,  That  which 
in  the  Two  Temples,  is  called  a  Parliament,  in  Lincolns- 
Inn,  a  Council  i  in  Gray's-Inn,  is  called  a  Pension;  that  is, 
an  Assembly  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  to  consult  of 
the  Affairs  of  the  House.  1897  Daily  News  30  Tan.  8/5 
At  a  pension  held  yesterday  Mr.  Mattinson,  Q.C.,  Recorder 
of  Blackburn,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn  for  the  ensuing  year. 

U  8.  Put  for  PENSIONER.  Obs.  rare. 

1544  Suppl.  to  Hen.  VIII  Cjb,  The  greate  burden 
wherwith  this  your  realme..is  ouercharged  through  the 
greate  multytude  of  chaunteryprestes,  souleprestes,  .muncke 
pencyons,  morowe  mas  prestes. 

9.  «///•#.  and  C0»/&,as  (sense  4)  pension  age,  book, 
law,  money  \  pension-fee,  -fist,  -monger^  -schemer, 
etc. ;  (senses  5-7)  pension  book>  house,  roll,  room, 
writ ;  (sense  6)  pension-boarder,  -keeper,  principlet 
school',  pension- dwelling^  -paying,  -proof  adjs.; 
pension-parliament :  see  PARLIAMENT  8. 

1898  Westm.  Gaz.  26  July  3/1  The  cost.. is  roughly 
1  estimated  at  ^2,340,000  if  the  pension  age  is  sixty,  and 
;£  1,455,000  if  the  pension  age  is  sixty-five.  Ibid.  26  Feb.  2/1 
The  villa  folk  . ,  meet  the  *  pension -boarders  on  terms  of 
plight  superiority.  1557  Order  of  Hospitalls  Fvb,  Yow 
shall  also  keepe  a  *  Pencion- Book  e  whiche  shall  declare  the 
Number  of  the  poore  in  this  Citie,  relieud  by  this  Hospitall. 
1569  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  2  That  all  thys  graunt 
may  be  entred  into  the  pencion  booke.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  1. 170  [Siccius  Dentatuswas  honoured]  with  a  stipend 
or  *pension-fee  out  of  the  Exchequer  &  chamber  of  the 
city.  1577  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  30  A  good  and  sub- 
stanciall  chist.  .to  remayne  in  the  *pencion  house.,  for  the 
keping  of  the  bookes  of  account  and  pencion  Roles.  1601 
Ibid.  153  Mr.  Necton  beinge  warned  to  come  to  the  pencion 
house  hath  refused  to  come.  1816  Gcntl.  Mag.  LXXXVI. 
I.  116  The  *Pension-list  was  full.  1663  in  Waterhouse 
Comm.  Fortescue's  De  Land.  Leg.  544  The  four  houses  of 
Court... every  one  that  is  admitted  fellow,  after  that  he  is 
called  to  the  Masters  Commons,  payeth  yearly  3.  shillings 
4.  pence  which  they  call  the  *pension  mony.  a  1843  ROSE 
in  Byron's  Wks.  (1846)  230/2  note,  My  trade  of  place  and 
*pension-monger.  1901  Empire  Rev.  I.  427  Habitual 
drunkards  and  convicted  criminals  are  to  be  rejected  in 
Victoria  as  in  the  other  'pension-paying  colonies.  1807  E.  S. 
BARRETT  Rising  Sun  I.  189  Quirk  was  *pension-proof 


is  every  term  to  make  up  a  Pencion  Roll.  i7ai  Ibid.  III. 
261  Over  the  *Pention  Roome  and  under  the  Library  of  this 
Society.  1902  tt'estm.  Gaz.  28  May  2/1  The  *pension- 
school  Hfe  of  Hanover,  Dresden  and  Leipzig  . .  seems  a 
harmless  enough  amusement  for  an  ordinary  girl  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  with  some  money  and  sufficient  good  sense. 
1537  Cal.  Inner  Temple  Rec.  (1896)  I.  115  Yt  is  also  agreed 
. .  at  the  said  parliament  .that  a  *pencion  writt  shalbe  served, 
wherby  the  dettes  of  the  Howse  may  the  soner  be  paid. 
1576  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  27  It  is  agreed  that  a  pencion 
writt  be  forthwyth  suede.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet., 
Pension-Writ.  When  a  Pension-Writ  is  once  issued,  none, 
sued  thereby  in  an  Inns  of  Court,  shall  be  discharged  or 
permitted  to  come  in  Commons,  till  all  duties  be  paid, 

Pension  (pc'njan),  v,  [f.  PENSION  sb. ;  in 
|  sense  2  corresp.  to  f.pensionner  (1465  in  Hatz.- 
;  Darm.),  med.L.  pensivmire  (1382  in  Du  Cange).] 


PENSIONABLE. 

1.  inlr.  To  live  or  stay  in  a  pension  or  boarding- 
house  ;  to  board  and  lodge. 

164*  HOWELL  For.  Tray.  (Arb.)  27  When  they  meet  with 
any  person  of  note.. and  journey  or  pension  with  him  any 
time.  1649  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  129  For  you  to 
pension,  unless  there  were  company  sutable  for  you,  would 
not  1  conceave  be  agreeable.  1714  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  W.  Montagu  q  Aug.,  It  is  the  same  thing  as 
pensioning  in  a  nunnery.  1879  W.  CORY  Lett,  <$•  Jrnls. 
(1897)  450  The  small  country  house  where  we  pensioned. 

2.  trans.  To  grant  a  pension  to,  bestow  a  pension 
upon ;  also  (contextually),  to  retain  or  buy  over  with 
a  pension.     To  pension  off,  to  dismiss  with  a  pen- 
sion, to  pension  on  retirement. 

1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  iii.  Wks.  1736  III.  161  One 
might  expect,  methinks,  to  see  the  Medals  of  that  nation  in 
the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society  pensioned  and 
set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  designing  of  them.  1737  POPE 
/lor.  Epist.  n.  i.  387  The  hero  William,  and  the  Martyr 
Charles,  One  knighted  Blackmore,and  one  pension'd  Ouarles. 
1800  WF.LLKSLEY  in  Owen  Desp.  657  The  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  pensioning  public  officers  incapable  of  service  is  required. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  208  He  bribed  and  stimu- 
lated both  parties  in  turn,  pensioned  at  once  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  1865  DICKENS 
Mui.  f'r.  i,  xv,  You  have  taken  it  into  your  head  that  I 
mean  to  pension  you  off. 

Pensionable  (pe-njanab'l),  a.  [f.  PENSION 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  a.  Qualified  for,  or  entitled  to,  a 
pension,  D.  Of  service,  or  injuries  sustained  in  it : 
Kntitling  to  a  pension.  Hence  Pe-nsionably  adv. 

1881  W.  Chester  (Pennsylv.)  Local  News  II.  No.  ip.  I 
Those  who  incurred  pensionable  disabilities.  1891  Guaraintt 
33  June  937/3  A  teacher  arrives  at  pensionable  age.  1893 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  5  Oct.,  His  claim  had  been 
rejected  because  he  was  not '  pensionably  disabled  '. 

Pensionary  (pe-nfanari),  rf.l  [ad.  med.L. 
pensionari-us :  see  PENSION  sb.  and  -ABY  1  B.  I ; 
cf.  F.pensionnaire  (i4thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  One  who  receives  a  pension ;  often  with  sinister 
implication :  One  who  is  attached  by  a  pension  to 
the  interest  of  a  person  or  persons  (expressed  or 
implied) ;  a  creature,  hireling :   =  PENSIONER  I. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IY  236  Many  other  of  his 
Counsaill,  had  been  in  fee  and  pencionaries,  of  the  Frenche 
kyng.  1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  182  A  sure  enemie 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  all  his  Favorites,  partizans,  and 
pensionaries.  1613  SHEKLEY  Trav.  Persia  33  The  Tartars 
.  .through  their  dependance  vpon  the  Turke,  whose  religion 
they  professe.  .and  whose  pemionaries  they  were.  1698  [R. 
FERGUSON]  View  Eccles.  84,  I  will  not  discover  at  present 
whom  I  know  Court  Pensionaries  among  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers.  1874  MOTLEY  Barnevclal.vm.  343  A  traitor  to  his 
country  and  a  pensionary  to  her  deadliest  foe.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  x.  §  2.  759  The  Nabob  sank  into  a  pensionary, 
t  b.  The  recipient  of  an  ecclesiastical  pension. 

'S3*  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  If  Lett.  (1902)  11.28  All 
persones  and  vicares  and  other  beneficed  men  and  pension- 
aries within    this  deanry  not  being  resident  upon  their 
benefices. 
to.  A  soldier,  etc.,  receiving  pay.  Obs. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Faclons  i.  iv.  C  vj  (Ethiope), 
Ther  are  througheout  the  whole  nacion  certeine  houses  and 
stockes,  that  are  pencionaries  at  armes.  158*  Bps.'  Tran- 
scripts of  Norton  in  Kent  (MS.),  Was  buried  Julij  6.  John 
Quylter,  one  of  y«  pensionaries  of  Deale  castle. 

d.  One  maintained  by  charity  or  in  a  charitable 
institution  :  cf.  PENSIONER  I  c. 

'753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sort  Throat  t  That  Species  of 
Squmancy,  which  reigned  last  Year,  .amongst  the  Pension- 
aries of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Back-Street. 

2.  [=  Du.  fensionaris.'}     Formerly,   the  chief 
municipal  magistrate  of  a  Dutch  city,  with  the 
function  of  a  legal  adviser  or  speaker.   Hist. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1411/1  losse  de  Menin, 
councellor  and  pensionarie  of  Dordreght.  1717  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  fensiain^arr,  is  the  first  minister  of  the  regency  of 
each  city,  in  the  province  of  Holland. . .  His  office  is  to  give 
his  advice  in  matters  relating  to  the  government,  either  of 
the  city  in  particular,  or  of  the  state  in  general ;  and  in  as- 
semblies of  the  states  of  the  province  is  speaker  in  behalf  of 
his  city.  1756  NUGENT  Cr.  Tour,  Netherl.  I.  287  [Dunkirk] 
is  governed  after  _the  manner  of  Flanders  by  a  burgomaster 
or  mayor,  echevins  or  aldermen,  and  a  pensionary  or 
recorder.  1864  KIRK  Chat.  Bold  II.  in.  i.  45  A  deputation, 
headed  by  Jean  Sersanders,  the  pensionary  of  Ghent. 

b.  esp.  (properly  Grand  Pensionary  =  Du.  Groat 
fensionaris):  The  first  minister  and  magistrate  of 
the  state  or  province  of  Holland  and  Zealand  in 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
(1619-1794),  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  presi- 
dent of  the  legislature  of  the  province,  and  per- 
manent deputy  to  the  States  General. 

The  dignity  was  first  created  by  Johan  van  Olden  Barne- 
veldt,  under  the  title  of  Advocate  of  Holland  and  West 
friesland:  it  aiuined  to  great  distinction  when  held  by 
Johan  de  Witt  1653-73. 

l6«  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  232  Shee  sent  to  Mr. 
Oudart,  who 
to  the  Pensi 
Cat.  No. 


Si-*  Hi'MK  H,st.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  fx.  530  They  immediately 

ispalched  Paw,  pensionary  of  Holland  [1631-36],  as  their 

ambassador  extraordinary  to  London.     1796  MORSE  Amer. 

Mjp   II.  337  Grand  Pensionary,  formerly  called   the  ad- 

V9Jal'L0;  the  republic.      1855   MACAULAY   Hist.  J-:>if.   xi. 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  important,  was 

peculiarly  important  when  the  Stadtholder  was  absent  from 

the  Hague.     1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xli.  235  The 

VOL.  VII. 
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commercial  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States 
was,  about  the  tame  lime,  delivered  to  the  Grand  Pensionary 
and  to  the  Pensionary  of  Amsterdam. 

c.  trans/.  Applied  as  a  satirical  nickname  to 
English  statesmen. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  i  June,  Ha  !  there's  the  other 
great  phenomenon,  I  tic  grand  pensionary  (Pitt),  that  weather- 
cock of  patriotism,  that  veers  about  in  every  point  of  the  poli- 
tical compass,  and  still  feels  the  wind  of  popularity  in  his  tail. 

1836  DISRAELI  Runnymede  Lett.  (1885)  ao6  This  grand  pen- 
sionary of  bigotry  and  sedition  presumes  to  stir  up  the  people 
of  England  against  your  high  estate. 

8.  =  PENSIONER  5.  (In  quot.,  a  church  or 
chapel  charged  with  an  annual  payment  to  a 
mother  church.) 

1 

Pa 
bui 
claimed  it  as  a  pensionary. 

Pensionary,  s6.*  [f.  PENSION  sb.  +  -ABY  i  B. 
2 ;  on  L.  type  "fensiondria  or  -arium.]  A  dwelling 
or  place  of  residence  for  pensioners :  formerly,  at 
Cambridge,  a  residence  for  undergraduates  not  on 
the  foundation  of  a  college. 

1581-3  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  248  For 
thatchinge  the  barne  and  stable  in  Pensionary,  .xlvjv  1621 
Ibid.  1. 186  The  chambers  in  y*  late  pensionary.  1698  foid., 
Y*  Battlements  in  y  Pensionarie  towards  the  Street.  1655 
FULLER  Hist.  Caml.  (1840)  41.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cam- 
bridge  II.  248  Accommodation  [for  more  students]  was  pro* 
vided  [c  1590]  in  some  houses  opposite  the  college  [St. 
John's],  on  the  site  of  which  the  New  Divinity  School  partly 
stands.  This  was  called  '  The  Pentionary '. 

Pensionary  (pe-nfonari),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
pensionari-us :  see  PENSION  so.  and  -ABY  1  A.] 

1.  That  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  or  bounty;  in  the 
pay  of  a  person  or  persons  expressed  or  implied ; 
hence,  mercenary,  hireling,  venal. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  1Y  236  To  th intent  to  bragge 
another  day,  that  the  kynges  Chamberlain  of  Englande,  hath 
been  pencionary,  with  the  rrenchekyng.  1598  BARRET  Thsor. 
IVarres  v.  iii.  136  Fraunce,  and  Flanders,  too  full  of  his  pen- 
cionary troupes.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  ff  Jas. 
(Camden)  124  To  Marv,  widow  of  Henry  Peacock,  pencionary 
trumpeter  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  bounty  . .  20  o  o. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  268.  1815  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Rev.  CVI.  488  An  extensive  pensionary  clergy. 

1837  [see  PARLIAMENT^.'  8].     1880  MASSON  Milton  VI.  221. 

z.  Consisting,  or  of  the  nature,  of  a  pension. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Launderer  59  Her  age  receives 
for  her  long  service  a  pencionary  recompence.  1771-*  Ess. 
fr.  Batchelor  (1773)  If.  127  They  even  obtained  pensionary 
favours  for  years.  1889  Times  19  June,  The  pensionary  aid 
is  insignificant. 

f  3.  Characterized  by  an  ecclesiastical  pension 
or  endowment.  Obs. 

1569  Reg .  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  684  He  is  lauchfullie  pro- 
vidit  of  auld  in  and  to  the  vicarag  pensionarie  of  the  samyn. 

Pensioned  (pe-nfsnd),  ///.  a.  [f.  PENSION  v. 
+  -ED1.]  In  receipt  of  a  pension ;  now  esp.  retired 
on  a  pension ;  in  earlier  use  often  implying  venality. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pensionnf,  pensioned,  stipended,  hired  by 
pension,  that  takes  an  yearelie  stipend.  1733  POPE  Hor. 
Sat.  11.  i.  in  Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  innonest  strain 
Flatt'rers  and  Bigots  ev'n  in  Louis' reign?  1815  I..  HUNT 
Feast  of  Poets,  etc.  78  Mr.  Southey,  who  is  one  of  the  pen- 
sioned  reviewers  in  the  Quarterly,  does  not  blush  to  tell 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  former  opinions,  .that  a 
mere  stickler  for  Reform  . .  is  little  better  than  a  '  house- 
breaker '.  1897  Daily  News  36  Feb.  7/4  Among  the  others 
engaged  . .  are  twelve  pensioned  policemen,  six  army  pen- 
sioners, and  two  pensioned  firemen. 

Pensioner  (pe-njansa).  Also  5  pensener, 
6-7  penc-,  pentioner.  [a.  A¥.fensionner=QF. 
pensionnier(  1 365  in  Godef.)  =  med.L.  pensionarius; 
i.  pension,  PENSION  :  see  -EB  2.] 

I.  One  who  receives  a  pension  or  payment 

1.  One  who  is  in  receipt  of  pension  or  regular 
pay ;  one  who  is  in  the  pay  of  another ;  in  early 
use,  a  paid  or  hired  soldier,  a  mercenary;  in  17- 
1 8th  c.  often  with  implication  of  base  motives : 
a  hireling,  tool,  creature. 

1487  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  396/2  The  said  Wages,  Fees  and 
Rewardes,  of  the  said  Capiteyne,  Lieutenaunte  and  Soul* 
deours,  Artificers,  Pensioners  and  Feodaries,  of  the  said 
Towne  of  Caleb  and  Castell  ther.  1549  CompL  Scot.  xx.  166 
3e  ar  be  cum  sodiours  &  pensionaris  to  jour  enemeis.  1673 
Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  76  All  which  gives  me  ground  to 
suspect  he  is  a  Pensioner  of  France.  01693  LD.  DELAMER 
Chas.  Il.'s  Pensioners  Wks.  (1694)  116  The  Name  of  a  Pen- 
sioner is  very  distastful  to  every  English  Spirit.  173*  POPE  Ep. 
Bathvrst  394  In  Britain's  Senate  he  a  seat  obtains,  And  one 
more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  5  June,  If  all  the  clerks  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Secre- 
taries, the  War-office  and  the  Admiralty  should  take  it  in 
their  heads  to  throw  up  their  places,  in  imitation  of  the  great 
pensioner  [Pitt].  1863  Annals  of  Engl,  III.  63  (an.  1668) 
Charles  [II.]  became  the  pensioner  of  the  French  king. 
1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  ix.  365  A  tool  of  the  court  and 
a  secret  pensioner  of  Spain. 

b.  spec.  One  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  or 
stated  allowance,  in  consideration  of  past  services 
or  on  account  of  injuries  received  in  service ; 
formerly  applied  esp.  to  the  inmates  of  Chelsea 
and  Greenwich  Hospitals. 

1706-1849  [see  OUT-PENSIONER].  1711  AMHKRST  Terrx  fit. 
No.  44  (1754)  234  If  ihe  single  article  of  losing  an  arm  or  a  leg 
gives  a  man  the  precedence  of  tineas,  many  a  poor  pensioner 
of  Chelsea  college  hath  an  equal  right  to  it  with  his  lordship. 
1834  Tail's  Mag.  196/2  The  office  of  Comptrollers  of  Army 


PENSIONER. 

Accounts  U  to  be  abolished,  and  the  in-pensionen  of  Kit- 
mainham  are  to  be  removed  to  Chelsea.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  408  Greyheaded  old  pen&ionert  who  crept 
about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

fc.  One  maintained  by  public  charity  or  in  a 
charitable  institution.  Obs. 

'557  Order  of  Hosfitallt  Cj,  The  Number  of  children  re- 
maining and  Pencioners  relieved  at  the  Cities  charge. 

t  d.  The  recipient  of  an  ecclesiastical  pension ; 
a  beneficed  clergyman :  —  PZNSIONABY  so.1  i  b. 

1578  Kef.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  22  Gif  ony  benefidt 
man  or  pensionarc  sail  happin  to  be  slayne,..tne  narrate 
qualifiit  persoun  of  his  kin  sal  have  the  presentatioun  and 
provisioun  of  his  benefice  and  gift  of  but  pensioun.  1581 
Ibid.  423  Parson  of  Eglischame  and  vicar  pensioner  of  Kil- 
marnok. 

«'/<?•• 

1741  YOUNO  Nt.  TA.  L  67  And  can  Eternity  belong  to  me, 
I  Poor  Pensioner  on  the  Bounties  of  an  Hour?  1878  It. 
|  TAYLOR  Dcukalion  i.  L  17  We,  Earth's  pensioners,  Expect 
less  bounty  when  her  store  U  scant. 

1 2.  spec.  One  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  instituted 
j  by  Henry  VIII  in  1509,  aa  a  body-guard  to  the 
!  sovereign  within  the  royal  palace;  a  gentleman- 
!  at-arms:  -=  GENTLEMAN  a  b.  Obs. 

Originally  called  Sptartnen^  in  1539  PfHswnfrs,  later 
Gentietnen-Pensitmers ;  now  Gentlemen-at-arms. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron..  Hen.  VIII 339  The  kyng  rode  to  the 
last  ende  of  the  ranke  where  the  Speares  or  Pencyoners 
stoode.  1573-80  BARET  Afo.V  a;>3  Pensioner,  a  Gentleman 
about  his  Prince  alwaie  redie,  with  his  speare :  a  spearer. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merty  W.  11.  ii.  79.  1601  STOW  Annals  973 
(an.  1539)  In  the  rooneth  of  December,  were  appointed  to 
wayte  on  the  kings  person  50.  Gentlemen,  called  Pencioners 
or  Speares,  like  as  they  were  in  the  first  yeere  of  the  king. 
1603  LD.  G.  HUNSDEN  Let.  to  Jos.  I  in  Chamber layne  St.  Gt. 
Brit.  (1737)  230  It  pleased  Her  Majesty.. to  grace  me  with 
the  Captain-ship  of  Her  Band  of  Gentlemen- Pensioners. 
1630-1706  [see  GENTLEMAN  ab],  1737  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  it.  229  His  Majesty's  Honourable  Band  of 
Gentlemen* Pensioners.  Ibid.  231  The  Band  of  Pensioners 
have  the  Honour  to  bear  the  King's  Royal  Banner. 

fb.    trans/.    A  member  of  a  body-guard,  an 
attendant,  a  retainer.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  417  When  his  guard  and 

pensioners  were  come  to  this  cottage  where  he  [Antiochus] 

•    bad  beene  lodged.    1631  —  Cyrvftcdia  173  Hereupon  he 

i    draweth  out  of  them  a  guard  often  thousand  Pensioners,  who 

night  and  day  should  watch,  .his  Palace. 
1      f'K-  Z59°  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  20, 1  serue  the  Fairy  Queene, 
|    ..The  Cowslips  tall,  her  pensioners  bee.     1633  MILTON 
j    Penstroso  10  Hovering  dreams,  The  fickle  Pensioners  of 
:    Morpheus  train. 

3.  The  officer  in  the  Inns  of  Court  who  col- 
j  lected  the  pensions,  kept  the  pension-book  or  pen- 
'  sion-roll,  and  accounted  for  the  moneys  received 
I  (cf.  PENSION  sb.  5).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

14x9-30  Black  Bks.  of  Lincoln's  Inn   I.  4  Pensener. 

1481-1  Ibid.  74  To  maister  Lovell,  at  y*  tyme  Pensionar. 

1507  Inner  TcmfU  Rtc.  o  On  part  to  remayne  in  the  seid 

chest  and  the  other  with  the  pencyoner.     1570  Pension  Bk. 

Grab's  Inn  \  There  shalbe  provided  3  dozen  of  sasers  be  the 

j    pencioner.     1651  Black  Bks.  Lincoln's  Inn  II.  393  It  is 

j    ordered  . .  that  there  shalbe  a  Pencioner  yearely  chosen. 

1663  in  \Vaterhouse  Comnt.  Fortescne's  De  Land.  Leg.  544 

Of  these  [Benchers]  is  one  yearly  chosen,  which  is  called 

j    the  Treasurer,  or  in  some  house  Pensioner,  who  receiveth 

yearly  the  said  pension  money.  1903  Staple  Inn  $  its  Story 

'    54  The  pensioner,  corresponding  much  to  what  we  term  the 

bursar  of  a  college,  was  elected  oy  the  ancients. 

f  4.  A  PENSIONARY  of  a  Dutch  city  or  province ; 

the  (Grand)  Pensionary  of  Holland.  Obs. 

165*  EARL  MONK.  tr.  BentivogHo's  Hist.  Relat.  5  The 
greatest  is  usually  compos 'd  of  one  or  two  Burgomasters, 
some  Sheriffs,  one  Scout  Master,  one  Treasurer,  and  one  or 
two  Pensioners.  1669  Lond.  Gas.  No.  428/4  The  Heer 
lohan  de  Witt  Counsellor  of  Dordrecht,  and  a  neer  kinsman 
of  the  Pensioner  of  that  name.  1673  TEM  PLE  Observ.  United 
Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  32  The  Pensioner. .is  a  Civil-Lawyer, 
vers'd  in  the  Customs,  and  Records,  and  Privileges  of  the 
Town(  concerning  which  he  informs  the  Magistracy  upon 
Occasion,  and  vindicates  them  upon  Disputes  with  other 
Towns.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour.  Netherl.  \.  19  The  pen- 
sioner  of  Holland,  who  sits  with  the  nobility,  delivers  their 
vote,  and  assists  at  all  their  deliberations. 

II.  One  who  makes  a  stated  periodical  payment. 
•fS.  A  tributary.   Obs,  rare. 

1590  R.  HICHCOCK  Quintets.  Wit  60  A  State.. her  neigh- 
bours, to  haue  her  their  freende,  doo  make  them  selues  her 
Penuonares.    1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  rv. 
210  In  the  meine  tyme  the  Britanis  quha  now  x  ^euis  had 
bene  pensioners  to  the  Scottis,  quyethe,  throuch  counsel  of 
Conan.  .conspyre  against  the  Scottis  and  Peychtes. 
6.  At  Cambridge  University :   An  undergraduate 
student  who  is  not  a  Scholar  on  the  foundation  of 
a  college,  or  a  Sizar;  one  who  pays  for  his  own  com- 
mons and  other  expenses ;  =  CommonfrtA.  Oxford. 
?  c  1450  in  Cole's  MS.  (B.  M.  Addit.  ^845)  If.  179  b,  Item,  th« 
Monkys  pay  to  the  Bedellys  in  Quinquagesima  Dominica, 
every  Monke  that  is  a  Pensyoner— xx*t.. except  that  he  be 
a  Graduatt,  then  he  shall  not  pay.    1570  G.  HARVEY  Letter- 
ok.  (Camden)  3  The  Pensionars  were  also  forthwith   pro- 
poundid.     1775  MASON  Mem.  Gray  Gray's  Poems  3  From 
thence  he  removed  to  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  in  the  year  1734.     1796  MOKSK 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  in  The  greater  pensioners  are  sons  of  the 
nobility. .dine  with  the  fellows  ..  the  lesser  pensioners  dine 
with  the  scholars  that  are  on  the  foundation,  but  live  at 
their  own   expense.     1888  A.    DOBSON   Goldsmith  20   He 
[Goldsmith]  had  hoped  logo  to  Trinity  College  as  a  pen- 
sioner.      1900  Came-.   Unh>.  Cat.  5  Orders  in    the  several 
Colleges  :  i.  Head,  a.  Fellows,  . .  6.  Scholars,  7.  PenMonere, 
who  form  the  great  body  of  the  Students,  who  pay  for  their 
commons,  chambers,  &ct  8.  Sizar*. 


PENSIONERSHIP. 

f7.  One  who  lives  in  a  house  or  institution 
paying  for  lodging  and  board ;  a  boarder ;  esp. 
a  girl  or  woman  living  en  pension  in  a  convent 
or  school  in  France,  J3elgium,  etc. ;  =  f.pension- 
naire.  Obs. 

1671  DRYDEN  Assignation  iv.  iv,  We  are  the  two  new 
pensioners,  Laura  and  Violetta.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Observ. 
Jonrn,  Naples 137  All  of  them  take  in  Pensioners,  and  there 
is  never  a  Religious  House,  that  hath  not  at  the  least  Three- 
score or  Fourscore  of  them.  1745  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female 
Spect.  No.  10  (1748)  II.  187  She  entered  into  a  monastery, 
where  she  still  lives  a  pensioner.  1817  SCOTT  Napoleon  ii. 
Wks.  1870  IX.  397  note.  The  . .  convent . .  where  Josephine 
was.. a  pensioner  or  boarder. 

8.  attrib.,  as,  pensioner  guide,  messenger;  Pen- 
sioner parliament  (see  PARLIAMENT  sb±  8). 

1678  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rei.  9  Nov.  (1857)  I.  3  It  was  a 
parliament  that  gave  those  vast  summs  of  money,  and  there- 
fore called  the  pensioner  parliament.  1711-11  STEELE  Spi-ct. 
No.  326  F  2  A  Band  of  Pensioner-Matrons,  and  an  old 
Maiden  Relation.  1856  RUSKIN  Harbours  Eng.  Pref.,  My 
pensioner  guide,  .at  Greenwich  Hospital.  1898 Daily  News 
22  Mar.  5/2  Wherever  there  are  park-keepers  wanted, Cus- 
toms watchers,  prison  warders,  inland  revenue,  or  pensioner 
messengers,  there  the  retired  soldier  has  his  chance. 

Hence  Pe'nsionership,  the  office  or  position  of 
a  pensioner  (in  quot.  in  sense  3). 

1569  Pension  Bk.  Gray's  Inn  (1901)  3  Mr.  Stanhope  for 
hys  dilligence  used  in  thoffice  of  the  pentionershipp  shalbe 
allowed  on  varlett. 

Fensionless  (pe-nfsnles),  a.    [f.  PENSION  sb. 
+  -LESS.]     Without  a  pension,  unpensioned. 
1831  Examiner  834/2  Pensionless  and  placeless  aristocrats. 
1881  S.  LANE-POOLE  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  221/1  The 
pensionless  discharged  soldier. 

II  Pensionnaire  (pansyonj-r).     [F.  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  =  med.L.  pensionarius,   and   Eng. 
PENSIONARY,  PENSIONER.]     a.  One  in  receipt  of 
a   pension ;    a  pensioner,  a  paid  retainer,    rare.    ' 
b.  One  who  boards  in  a  French  lodging-house,    , 
institution,  or  family.    0.  A  junior  member  of  the 
Comidie  Fran$aise. 

1598  DALLINGTON  Meth,  Trav.  M  iij  b,  Of  his  [King  of    ' 
France's]  Expence, . .  it  is  very  hard  to  relate  an  exact  pro- 
portion, considering  . .  the  vncertainty  of  the  numbers  of 
Pensionaires,  or  prouisioned.    a  1794  GIBBON  Autobiog.  <y    : 
Corr.  (1869)  73,  I  now  entered   myself  as  a  pensionaire, 
or  boarder,  in  the  elegant  house  of  Mr.  De  Mesery.    1833 
L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  46  The  pensionnaires  of  the 
nuns  of  Saint  Ursula  were  next.     1897  Daily  News  i  Jan. 
2/3  The  average  age  of  the  new  pensionnaires  is  seventy. 
1897  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Sept.  5/2  Some  young  people  who  were 
staying  in  his  house  as  pensionnaires.   lyoi  Scotsman  16  Apr. 
8/7  The  distribution  of  roles  among  societaires  and  pension- 
naires— full  members  of  the  company  and  salaried  aspirants,    i 
t  Pe'iisionry.    Obs.  rare—1,    [f.  PENSIONER  :    \ 
see  -BY.]     A  body  of  pensioners  or  paid  retainers,     j 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gavt.  n.  Wks.  1851  III.  177  He  should 
need  no  other  pretorian  band  nor  pensionry  then  these,  if 
they  could  once  with  their  perfidious  preachments  aw  the 
people. 

fPe-nsitate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pensit-are, 
iterative  of  pensare  to  weigh  carefully,  consider, 
freq.  or  intensive  of  pendere,  pens-  to  weigh :  see 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  To  consider,  ponder.  So  f  Pensi- 
tation  [ad.  L.  pensitation-em],  consideration, 
pondering. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pensitale,  to  consider,  to  ponder.  Peusi- 
tation,  a  considering.  1647  LILLY  Chr,  Astral,  cxvi.  562 
He  that.. will  well  pensitate  what  precedes,  may  frame  a 
considerablejudgment.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  152  Ajudicial 
and  serious  pensitation. 

Pensitive,  erron.  form  of  PENSATIVE  Obs. 
Pensive  (pe-nsiv), a.  (s6.)    Forms:  4-6  pensyf, 
(-yfe,  -yff),  5-6  pensif,  -eyf ;  5-6  pensyve,  (5 
pensiwe,  6  -aeue,  6-7  Se.  pansiue),  6-  pensive, 
[a.   F.  pensif,  -ive  (nthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f. 
penser  to  think  :  see  -IVE.] 
1.  Full  of  thought;  plunged  in  thought ;  thought- 
ful, meditative,  musing ;  reflective  :  often  with  some 
tinge  of  seriousness  or  melancholy  (cf.  3). 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  viii.  133  Ful  pensyf  in  myn  herte ; 
For  [1377  of]  }>at  I  sauh  slepynge,  3if  hit  so  be  mihte.  c  1440 
Partonope  3853  Pensyfe  thaughtfull  alle  day  sytteth  he. 
1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  vi.  (Arb.)  54  With  pensyfe  heart  full 
fraight  with  thoughts,  I  fled  from  thence  away.  1639  N. 
N.  tr.  Dit  Boss's  Compl.  Woman  i.  33  He  had  a  greater 
feare  of  those  who  were  pensive  as  Brutus.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  UdolpJio  i,  The  sweet  expression  of  her 
pensive  face.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  II.  xxxi.  (1874) 
172  Lost  in  Bewild  rings  of  his  pensive  mind, 
t  2.  Thoughtful  or  meditative  as  to  plans  and 
future  events.  Passing  into  b.  Full  of  anxious 
thought  or  foreboding;  anxious,  apprehensive.  Obs. 
c  *375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Feints)  320  Symon  and  Nero  ay 
Ar  full  pensyve  how  bai  may  Confownd  be.  1412  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  138  He  sholde  be  Purveyaunt  and 
Pensyfe  of  thynges  that  may  come  aftyrwarde.  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  Dictes  109  He  abode  in  his  hous  right  pensyf  and 
ful  of  thoughte  how  he  might  escape  fro  this  perille.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Cor.  vii.  54,  I  . .  was  so 
pensyfe  . .  leste  this  infeccion  myghte  crepe  among  you. 
1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  128  What  pensive  care  he  tooke,  as 
touching  his  health  and  safetie.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia 
13,  I  owe  not  Misery  the  service  to  meet  it,  by  pensive  fears. 
3.  'Sorrowfully  thoughtful,  sorrowful;  mourn- 
fully serious ;  melancholy'  (J.) ;  gloomy,  sad. 

c  '37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  129,  I  pray  be,  sir, 
bu  tel  me  quhy  pu  art  nov  pensiwe  &  mad,  &  wont  wes  to 
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be  blith  &  glad,  c  1430  LYDG.  Mill.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  206 
Suche  as  be  pensyff  make  hem  glad  and  murye.  1596 
DRAYTON  Legends  n.  583  The  heavie  burthen  of  my  pensive 
brest.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  viii.  §  12  For  the 
cherishing  and  comforting  the  innocent,  serious  and  pensive. 
1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  64  She  sat  down  weary 
and  pensive  at  so  sad  a  disappointment.  1838  LYTTON  Alice 
l.  ii,  Seeing  her  mother's  emotion,  [she)  kissed  away  the  tears 
from  the  pensive  eyes.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xcvi.  3 
When  to  a  love  long  cold  some  pensive  pity  recals  us. 

t  b.  Const,  of,  for,  or  in/in. :  Sorry.  Obs. 
c  1450  Merlin  i.  6  My  suster  is  so  bevy  and  pensif  of^our    i 
mys-happes.    1577-87  HOLINSHED  C/inwi.  (1807)  II.  137  King 
Henrie  doubtlesse  was  right  pensive  for  his  [Becket's|  death. 
1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  32  Pensiue  still  To  doe 
whats  good,  but  frolike  to  doe  ill. 

4.  transf.   Of  things :   Suggestive  of,  associated 
with,  or  implying  thought,  anxiety,  or  melancholy, 
fb.  Carefully  considered  (obs.). 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxi.  34  With  the  other 
peniife  cares  of  this  present  life.  01560  ROLLAND  Crt. 
V'enns  n.  539  Sine  to  counsall  thay  passit  all  beliue.  Con- 
sidderit  weill  the  sentence  was  pensiue.  1633  MAY  Hen.  II, 
VI.  439  They  . .  thither  pensive  sackcloth  brought.  1685 
LADY  RUSSELL  in  Biicclencli  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
344,  I  have  now  left  the  country  and  the  pensive  quiet  of  it. 
a  1731  GAY  Fables  ii.  vii.  46  Would  that  avert  one  pensive 
hour?  1791  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  ii.  207  Pensive  Twi- 
light in  her  dusky  car.  1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  viii.  246  How 
have  I  sate  while  piped  the  pensive  wind.  1860  HAWTHORNE 
Marb.  Faun  (Tauchn.)  II.  iv.  45  Adam.. never  knew  the 
shade  of  pensive  beauty  which  Eden  won  from  his  expulsion. 

5.  absol.  as  sb.  Pensive  manner  or  mood. 

"775  C.  JOHNSTON  Pilgrim  122  The  Archbishop  and  he 
have  parted  not  the  best  pleased  with  each  other,  which  has 
put  my  friend  a  little  in  the  pensives.  a  1814  Manauvring 
n.  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  II.  89  Fold  your  arms  as  if  you 
were  musing— no,  not  so — more  on  the  pensive. 

Hence  f  Pe'nsived  a.,  nonce-wd.,  ?  rendered 
pensive  or  sad,  saddened. 

'597  SHAKS.  Lovers  Compl.  219  These  trophies  of  affections 
hot,  Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 

I  Pe'iisivehead.    Ols.  rare.     [See  -HEAD.] 

Pensiveness. 

?  a  1411  LYDO.  Two  Merchants  874  And  seide, '  Freend, 
your  pensifheed  asswage '.  a  1450  —  Merita.  Missse  in  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Bk.  392  Now  hope,  now  dred,  now  pensyffhede, 
now  thought,  AI  thyse  yfere  palen  myn  chere  and  hewe. 

Fe-nsively,  adv.    [f.  PENSIVE  a.  +  -LY  2.]    In 

a  pensive  manner:  a.  With  meditation;  medita- 
tively, thoughtfully,  musingly;  b.  With  serious 
or  melancholy  thoughtfulness. 

1569  SPENSER  Vis.  Petrarch  in  Theat.  IVorldl.  Bvjb,  On 
herbes  and  floures  she  walked  pensiuely.  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  VIII,  n.  ii.  Stage  direct.,  The  King  drawes  the 
Curtaine  and  sits  reading  pensiuely.  Suff.  How  sad  he 
lookes ;  sure  he  is  much  afflicted.  1651  HOBBES  Govt,  4- 
Soc.  Pref.,  Whilest  I  contrive,  order,  pensively  and  slowly 
compose  these  matters.  1791  MRS.  RADCI.IFFE  Rom.  Forest 
viii,  She  sat  for  some  time  leaning  pensively  on  her  arm. 
1879  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  v.  374  He  had  walked 
down  the  bank  pensively  while  I  was  in  the  difficulty. 

Pensiveness  (pe-nsivnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pensive ; 
thonghtfulness,  usually  tinged  with  melancholy ; 
heaviness  of  mind  or  heart,  sadness,  melancholy; 
t  anxious  thought  as  to  coming  events,  appre- 
hensiveness  (obs.}. 

1411-10  LYDG.  Chroti.  Troy  n.  xiv.  (1555),  Now  ye  are 
gone,  pensyfnesse  me  sleath.  1515  BARCLAY  Ecloges  iii. 
m  Cyt.  tt  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ivii,  The  pensive- 
ness  and  payne  Of  courtiers  or  they  their  wages  can  ob- 
tayne.  1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E. 
Ind.  I.  xxix.  73  The  rest  of  the  Fleete  was  so  cast  away 
before  their  eyes,  wherewith  they  were  stroken  into  a  very 
great  pensiuenesse.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 8  He  deliuered 
the  army  from  all  pensiueness  and  feare.  1670  EACHARD 
Cont.  Clergy  22  For  him  that  rives  blocks  or  carries^  packs, 
there  is  no  great  expence  of  parts,  no  anxiety  of  mind,  no 
great  intellectuall  pensiveness.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  204  p  7  The  moments  crept  imperceptibly  away  through 
the  gloom  of  pensiveness.  1817  J.  W.  CROKER  Diary  17  Feb., 
There  was  not  only  no  grief,  but  not  even  a  decent  pensive- 
ness.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  ft  If-  Note-Bks.  II.  31  The 
divine  pensiveness  of  a  Madonna's  face. 

Pensone,  obs.  form  of  PENSION. 
Penstemon,  var.  spelling  of  PENTSTEMON. 
Penster  (pe-nstaj).  rare.     [f.  PEN  sb*  or  ».3 
+  -STER.]     One  who  uses  a  pen  in  a  small  way ; 
a  petty  writer  ;  a  literary  hack. 

1611  COTGR.,  Plumeleur,  a  Scribe,  Clerke,  Penne-man, 
Scriuener,  Penster.    1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  I. 
n  Oh  1  the  poor  penster  !    1901  Sat.  Rev.  22  Feb.  224/1 
The  enterprising  penster  who  acted  for  a  daily  paper. 

Penstock1  (pe-n^tpk).  [f.  PEN  sb.1  +  STOCK  sb.'] 

1.  A   sluice    or    flood-gate    for    restraining    or 
regulating  the  flow  from  a  head  of  water  formed 
by  a  'pen'  (see  PEN  sb.1  3),  as  in  a  water-mill. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.  v.  Bay,  Water  comming  out  of 
them  by  a  passage  or  flud-gate  (called  the  penstocke).  1725 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6420/3  A  Penstock  of  a  Pond.  1801  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  XIX.  268  The  penstock,  which  regulates  the 
quantity  of  water  running  to  the  wheel.  1864  Daily  Tel. 
26  July,  There  are  sixteen  openings  ..  through  which  the 
sewage  flows  into  the  reservoirs  as  regulated  by  the  pen- 
stocks—or floodgates. 

attrib.  1791  R.  MYLNE  Rep.  Thames  fy  Isis  52  Two  ten 
ft.  Bridges  to  a  Penstock  ditch.  1861  Times  7  Oct.,  The 
penstock-chamber,  tide  flaps,  and  overflow  channel  at  the 
junction  of  the  High  Level,  the  Middle  Level,  and  the 
Outfall  Sewers  are  works  of  magnitude  and  interest. 

2.  (U.S.)  The  channel   or  trough  in  which  a 
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PENT. 

penstock  (in  sense  i)  is  placed :  =  PENTROUGH. 
b.  A  tube  by  which  water  is  conveyed  from  a  head 
of  water  into  a  turbine.  O.  Also  applied  to  the 
barrel  of  a  pump,  through  which  the  water  passes  up. 

1818  WEBSTER,  Penstock,  a  narrow  or  confined  place  formed 
by  a  frame  of  timber  planked  or  boarded,  for  holding  or 
conducting  the  water  of  a  mill-pond  to  a  wheel,  and  furnished 
with  a  flood  gate  which  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  pleasure. 
1864  Ibid.,  Pen-stock. ..  2.  The  barrel  of  a  wooden  pump. 
1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLV.  613  A  penstock  . .  is  a  great 
tube,  usually,  ..of  boiler  plate.,  conveying  water  under  head 
into  the  wheel-case  in  which  the  turbine  revolves. 

Pe-nstock  *.  rare—",  [f.  PEN  sb?  +  STOCK  so.] 
A  penholder. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Pen-stock.,  .  3.  The  handle  used  with  a 
metallic  or  other  pen. 

||  Pensuitt  (pe'nsz;m).  rare.  [L.  pensum  weight, 
charge,  duty,  in  F.  an  '  imposition  '  at  school ;  f. 
L.  pendere  to  weigh.]  A  charge,  duty,  or  allotted 
task ;  a  school-task  or  lesson  to  be  prepared  ;  also 
(JU.  S.)  a  lesson  or  piece  of  work  imposed  as  a 
punishment,  a  school  '  imposition'. 

1705  J.  HOWE  Wks.  (1834)  208/1  (Stanf.)  Every  one  hath  his 
fensmn, his  allotment  of  work  and  timeassignedhim  in  this 
world.  1880 J.  W.  SHERER  Conjurors  Daughter  91  John 
Dowse,  .worked  at  his  daily  task  as  a  schoolboy  sat  down 
to  his  pensum.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pe'nsy,  a.  Now  Sc.  and  dial.  [f.  OF.  pensif, 
in  nom.  sing,  and  pl.fensts;  cf.  hasty,  jolly,  tardy^ 

1.  =  PENSIVE. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  2990  With  princez  in  hys  palays  all 
pensey  \v.r.  pense]  he  sittes.  c  1440  Alph.  Tales  So  Or  he 
passyd  any  forther  or  made  ane  ende,  he  began  to  wax  hevy 
&  pensie  for  |>is  thoght.  1831  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr. 
xxix.  (1856)  III.  177  It  s  an  inspirin  retreat  ..  for  the  inditin 
o'  a  bit  cheerfu'  or  pensie  sang  !  1876  WHITEHEAD  Daft 
Davie,  etc.  270  Her  that  was  now  so  quiet  and  pensy. 

2.  a.    Giving  oneself  airs,   self-conceited,     b. 
Spruce,  neat. 

1713  RAMSAY  Chrisfs  Kirk  Gr.  \\.  ix,  Furth  started  neist 
a  pensy  blade,  a  1806  in  Jamieson's  Pop.  Ball.  I.  292 
There,  couthie,  and  pensie,  and  sicker,  Wonn  d  honest  young 
Hab  o'  the  Heuch.  1830  J.  M'DiARMiD  Sk.  Nat.,  Jeanie 
Deans  382  Many  of  the  neighbours  regarded  her  [Helen 
Walker]  as  '  a  little  pensy  body  '—that  is,  conceited  or  proud. 

3.  a.  Fretful,  peevish  (of  children),     b.  Fasti- 
dious (of  appetite). 

a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Pensy,  fretful ;  uneasy. 
Chiefly  applied  to  wayward  children.  1866  N.  4-  Q.  3rd 
Ser.  X.  67/1  Another  person,  speaking  of  a  little  dog  that 
has  been  much  petted,  says  '  he  is  so  pensy,  he  will  not 
touch  new  milk '.  1893  in  Cozens-Hardy  Broail  Norfolk  99 
She  is  a  poor  '  pensey  little  thing  '. 

Pensy,  Pensyful,  Pensyl,  -syll,  obs.  ff. 
PANSY,  PENSIFDL,  PENCIL,  PENCEL. 

t  Pent,  rf.1  Obs.  [app.  from  PENT///,  a. :  cf. 
bent  ppl.  a.  and  sb.2] 

1.  A  place  in  which  water  is  pent  Up  ;  a  reservoir 
or  enclosed  pool.     (Cf.  PEN  sbl  3.) 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Perainb.  Kent  (1826)  134  A  Pent  and 
Sluyce  hath  been  made,  which  both  open  the  mouth,  and 
scowre  the  bottome  of  the  haven.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1537/2  The  harborough  was  become  a  pent, 
out  of  the  which  nothing  could  passe  out  or  in.  1674  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  940/4  The  Sea  has  broke  into  the  Pent  against 
the  Bench,  and  above  it  towards  Moots  Bulwark  [at  Dover). 
1711  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  123  At  the.  .place  called  the 
upper  Pent, 

2.  ? State  of  being  pent;   pressure.     Cf.  PEND 
s6.3  and  *. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Sulk  %  Selv.  72  In  the  middlemost, 
where  the  pent  or  bear  of  it  beneath  was  nothing  at  all. 

Pent  (pent),  sb*  [Short  for  PENTHOUSE,  or 
assumed  as  the  first  element  of  it.]  A  sloping 
roof  or  covering,  a  PENTHOUSE.  (In  quot.  1760 
app.  repr.  F.  pente  sloping  surface.) 

[1647  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V  cxxxvii,  As  all  the 
Toyle  of  Princes  had  beene  Spent  To  force  a  Lattice,  or 

\  Subdue  a  Pinte.]  1754  Remembrancer  (1778)  V.  487/1  A 
pent  over  the  base  story,  and  shops,  and  a  little  slip  ol 
a  window  to  light  a  closet  by  the  side  of  the  chimnies.  1760 
H  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Earl  ofStrafford  7  June,  Four  cham- 
bers practised  under  the  pent  of  the  roof.  1883  HOLME  LEE 

1    Loving  tf  Serving  I.  ii.  22  The  pent  over  it  to  throw  off  the 
rain.     1895  Jrnl.  R.  Instil.  Brit.  Archit.  14  Mar.  350  It  is 
well  either  to  have  a  porch  or  pent. 
Pent  (pent), pa.pple.  and  ///.  a.     Also  6  pente, 

:    arch,  ipent,  6-8  arch,  ypent.    [In  form,  pa.  pple. 

'  of  f  PEND  ».2  var.  of  PEN  ».',  and  so  primarily  = 
•\pended,  penned;  but  in  its  sense-development 
somewhat  independent  of  the  vb.] 
1.  Shut  up  within  narrow  limits;  closely  confined, 
imprisoned:  =  PENNED///,  ff.1  Also/^.  (in  quot. 
1811,  Restricted  in  action,  'straitened').  Const. 
(a)  as  pple.,  (6)  as  adj. 


between  two  high  r 

(1843)  II.  350  Since  our  American  losses,  we  have  bee 
habitually  pent  to  live.     1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  VIIL 
118  What  bliss  within  this  narrow  den  is  pent. 

(*)  l6oa  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  ni,  The  States  ol 
Venice  Like  high-swoln  floods  drive  down  the  muddle 
dammesOfpentalUgennce.  i6a6  BACON  Syh>a<i*l? 


PENTA-. 

niin  -ling  of  Open  Air  with  Pent  Air.     1764  GOLI.SM.  Trav.    \ 
i<-  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  tlie  pile.     1852  M.  ARNOLD    ' 
Empcdoclcs  on  Etna  \.  ii.  182  In  vain  our  pent  wills  fret. 

b.  With  in,  up,  as  pple.  or  adj. 
a  1550  Merit  Tales  in  Sselton's  ll'&s.  (1843)  I.  p.  Ixxii, 
I  haue  ben  pent  in  ..  at  Westminster  in  prison.  1581  MUL- 
c  \SILH  1'oiiiions  xxxix.  (1887)  187  Content  to  be  pent  vp 
within  priuate  dores.  i6aa  CALLTS  Slat.  Sewers  (1647) _54 
A  River  ..  is  a  running  Stream,  pent  in  on  either  side  with 
Walls  and  Banks.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  15  A  stag- 
nating, confined,  pent-up  Air.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovias 
Met.  86  The  pent-in  wave,  Chafed  by  obstruction.  1879 
M'CARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxvii.  322  A  relief  to  perplexecl, 
pent-up  emotion. 

2.  Uf  a  place,  room,  etc. :  Shut  up,  confined. 
(Const,  as  pple.  or  adj.) 

1594  ist  ft.  Contention  viii.  21  Go  get  thee  gone, . .  And  in 
thy  pent  vp  studie  rue  my  shame.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  187 
The  pent  up  bed-house,  the  clothes  of  infection  unventilaled 
and  unwashed.  187*  LONGP.  Wayside  Inn  n.  Finale  39  All 
left  at  once  the  pent-up  room,  And  rushed  into  the  open  air. 

f  3.  Having  something  pent  or  closely  confined 
within  it ;  distended  or  strained  by  being  overfull 
of  something.  (Const,  as  pple.  or  adj.)  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  20  All  parchments  and  such  like 
!  .ladders  or  skinnes  are  so  pent  and  stretched  with  spirit  and 
wind,  that  they  burst  withall.  1667  N.  FAIRFAX  in  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  546  She  ..  found  some  relief  by  it,  but  was  after 
much  pent  in  her  wind.  1718  YOUNG  Love  Fame  vt.  30 
Thro'  dreadful  silence  the  pent  heart  might  break. 
Pent,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  PAINT. 
Fenta-  (penta),  before  a  vowel  pent-,  a.  Gr. 
«KTO-,  combining  form  of  irlvrt  five,  occurring  in 
many  words  in  Greek  as  a  variant  of  the  earlier 
tiivTf-,  and  forming  the  initial  element  in  various 
modem  technical  words  adopted  from  Greek,  or 
formed  from  Greek  elements  or  on  Greek  analogies,  i 
In  Chem.  it  indicates  the  presence  of  five  atoms  of  I 
some  element,  as  in  pentacarbon,  penta-compound 
(see  below),  pentachloride,  pentaflitoride,  penta- 
sulphidt  (-suff/turet),  pentoxide,  and  in  many- 
worded  descriptive  names  without  number,  aspcnta- 
nitro-diazo-amido-monoxy-homo-jluorescein. 
Fentabasio  (-b^'sik)  a.  Chem.,  having  five  atoms 
of  a  base,  or  of  replaceable  hydrogen.  Fent- 
acanthous  (-akrc'nbas),  a.  A'at.  Hist.  [Gr.  anavSa 
thorn],  having  five  spines.  Peutaca  psular  a., 
having  five  capsules.  Pentaca'rbon  a.  Chem., 
containing  five  atoms  of  carbon  :  cf.  PENTANE. 
Pentaca-rpellary  a.  Bot.,  consisting  of  five  car- 
pels. Pentachromic  (-krpn'mik)  o., of  five  colours, 
capable  of  distinguishing  (only)  five  colours  in 
the  spectrum,  f  Pentaco'ccous  a.  Bot.  [mod.L. 
caecum  carpel,  f.  Gr.  KOKKOS  grain,  seed]  -» penta- 
carpellary;  or,  having  five  seeds,  or  five  cells 
each  containing  a  seed.  Pe'iita-corapound,  a 
chemical  compound  of  the  pentacarbon  series :  see 
PENTANE.  Fentacro-stlo  sb.  and  a. :  see  qnots. 
Penta-ctine,  Penta'ctinal,  -acti'nal  adjs.  Zool. 
[Gr.  d/m's,  axrlv-  ray],  having  five  rays,  as  a 
sponge-spicule.  Pentaoyclio  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  *v«\os 
circle],  said  of  a  flower  having  the  parts  in  five 
cycles  or  whorls.  Fentadelphoni  (-ade'lfas)  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  d$f*.<pos  brother],  (of  stamens)  united  by 
the  filaments  in  five  bundles ;  (of  a  plant)  having 
the  stamens  so  united.  Pe  nta-dodeca,he  drou, 
a  dodecahedron  contained  by  twelve  pentagons, 
a  pentagonal  dodecahedron.  Pe'ntadrachm 
(-drsem)  [DRACHM],  an  ancient  Greek  coin  of  the 
value  of  five  drachmas.  Pe'ntafid  a.  Bot.  [L. 
-fidus  split],  cleft  into  five,  =  QuiNQUlFH).  Penta-. 
gainist  [after  BIGAMIST],  a  person  who  has  been 
married  five  times.  Pe-ntaglot  [Gr.  fKuma, 
-oaa  tongue;  d.  polyglot}:  see  quot. ;  sofFenta- 
g-lo'ttical  a.  Pentaha  loid  a.  Chem.,  containing 
live  atoms  of  a  halogen  in  the  molecule.  Pe  nta- 
hexahe-dral  a.  Cryst.  [see  HEXAHEDRAL],  having 
five  ranges  of  six  facets  each;  so  Fentahexa- 
he  dron,  a  figure  of  this  form.  Pentale'nuna 
Logic  [after  DILEMMA],  an  argument  analogous  to 
a  dilemma,  involving  five  alternatives.  Pe'nta- 
log-ue  (-ley)  [after  DECALOGUE],  a  set  of  five  rales 
or  laws.  Penta-logy  [cf.  TRILOGY], a  combination 
of  five  mutually  connected  parts;  a  pentad. 
Pentalo-phodont  a.  [Gr.  AoVos  ridge,  &Sovs, 
U&OVT-  tooth],  having  five-ridged  teeth,  as  a 
mastodon  of  the  genus  Pentalophodon  (Cent.  Dict.~). 
Peutape'talous,  •(•  -pe'talose  adjs.  Bot,,  having 
five  petals.  Pentaphonic  (-fp'nik)  a.  Mus.  [Gr. 
</x»'!j  sound]  =  PENTATONIC.  Fentaphyllons 
(-fi'bs)  a.  [Gr.  <pv\\ov  leaf],  five-leaved.  So 
t  Pentaphylloi-deous  a.  Penta'pterons  a.  Bot. 
[Gr.  vTtpov  wing],  having  five  wings,  as  certain 
fruits.  Pe-ntaptote  Gram.  [ad.  Gr.  irfVTawrojTot 
adj.  (,1'riscian)],  a  noun  having  five  cases.  Pe'nta- 
ptych  (-ptik)  [Gr.  imixr}  fold,  after  DIPTYCH, 
TRIPTYCH],  an  altar-piece  or  the  like  consisting  of 
five  leaves,  i.  e.  a  central  piece  and  two  folding 
pieces  on  each  side.  Penta'rsic  a.  Pros.  [ARSIS], 
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having  five  stresses.  Pentaac  palous  a.  Bot., 
having  five  sepals.  fPe-ntaspast  [Gr.  -ovaoros 
from  aird-nv  to  draw,  pull] :  see  quot.  Pentaspe'r- 
mous  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  a-nippa  seed],  having  five  seeds. 

1857  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Pentafanlhus,  applied  to  a  fish 
with  five  spinous  rays  to  one  of  its  fins, .."pentacanthous. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  'Pentacapsutar,  having  five  seed 
pods.  1775  in  ASH.  1866  ODUNG  Anim.  Client,  v.  108 

Pentacarbon  molecules  such  as  amido-valeric  acid  or 
phocinc.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  290  *Penta- 
chloride  of  antimony,  SbCU.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  WvrtJ 
Atom.  The.  227  Phosphorus  and  antimony  can  unite  with 
five  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  the  pentachlorides.  1900 
Lancet  4  Aug.  323/1  Intermediate  between  normal  and  di- 
chromic colour  vision  there  are  those  whose  vision  is  "penta- 
chromic,  tetrachromic,  and  trichromic.  1903  u//';  Cent.  Apr. 
607  Those  who  see  five  colours  may  be  termed  pentachrormc. 
1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  309  It  [the  fruit]  is  *pentacoccous, 
or  divided  into  five  Cellula^  containing  each  a  blackish 


a  set  or  series  of  verses  so  disposed,  that  there  are  always 
found  five  acrosticks  of  the  same  name  in  five  divisions  of 
each  verse.  1828  WSBSTER,  Pentacrostic.a.,  containing  five 
acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 
1887  SOI.LAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/1  Modifications  of 
the  triaxon  hexactine  type,  a,  dagger;..?,  *pentactine.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sac/is'  Bot.  548  The  flowers  of  Graminea: 
and  Orchidese  can  be  traced  back  to  the  trimerous  *penta- 
cyclic  tvpe.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  36  They  [the 
Cotton  1  ree  tribe]  are  also  known  by  their  *pentadelphous 
stamens.  1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  212  In  Hypericaceas  we 
have  triadelpnous,  and  pentadelphous  states;  but  these.. 
are  generally  denominated  polyadelphous.  1869  PHILLIPS 
Vcswv.  x.  273  These  five  types  of  form,  all  regular,,  .and  all 
parts  of  one  equi-axed  system,  may  be  named  and  employed 
to  designate  crystals,,  .the  cube,  octahedron,.  .*penta-dode- 
cahedron.  1807  ROBINSON  Archsfol.  Grxca  v.  xxvi.  548 
Besides  the  tetradrachm  .  .  were  coined  *pentadrachms  and 
hexadrachms.  1881  OOILVIE,  "Penlafid.  1880  CLEMINSHAW 
tz'  Atom.  Theory  113  This  also  applies  to  phosphorus 
*  ' 


. 

a  work  in  five  different  languages.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
*Pentaglottical,  that  hath  five  Tongues,  or  is  skilled  in  five 
several  Languages.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  \.  516/2  The  com- 
pounds containing  more  than  five  atoms  of  halogen  behave 
as  mixtures  of  the  *pentahaloid  compounds  with  halogens.., 
they  furnish  the  products  of  the  decomposition  by  water 
of  the  pentahaloid  compound,  and  also  the  free  halogen. 
1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  204  *Penta-hexahe- 
drat  wnen  the  crystal's  surface  consists  of  five  ranges  of 
planes,  disposed  six  and  six  above  each  other.  1857  MAYNE 

"'.    TAVI 


mandment,  1853  FURNEAUX  (title)  The  Poultry  Pentalogue, 
or  Five  Rules  for  Fancv  Fowls  and  Fowl  Fanciers.  1904 
Athenaum  18  June  788/2  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  desire  to 
find  a  *pentalogy  in  everything  has  led  to  somewhat  fanciful 
distinctions.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  (ed.  4) 
v.  188  These  observers  discovered  cadaverin  ("pentamethyl- 
endiamine)  in  the  urine.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  684 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Clusters  like  those  of  the  Vine,  are 
*pentapetalose.  1706  PHILLIPS.  * Pentapetalous  Plants^. 
1719  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (ed.  2)  347  The  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  which  have  a  pentapetalous  Flower.  1845 
LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  vi.  (1858)  104  c,  Corolla  monopetalous,  or 
pentapetalous.  1881  MACFARKKN  Counterp.  iii.  5  A  scale., 
is  *pentaphonic  when  the  4**  and  7*b  degrees  from  the  key 
note  are  omitted.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  • Pentafhyllotts, 
having  5  leaves.  1857 «[AYNE  Expos.  Lcx.,Pentapterus,.. 
having  five  expansions  in  form  of  wings,  as  the  capsule  of 
the  hvonytnvs  latifolitts,  ,.*pentapterous.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  * Pentaptotes,  nouns  declined  onely  by  five  Cases. 
1854  FAIRHOI.T  Diet.  Tertns  Art  336  'Pcntaptych,  an  altar- 
painting  having  many  leaves.  28*99  Speaker  16  Dec.  279/2 
The  *pentarsic  line,  .must  consist  of  five  bars,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  stresses  must  be  strong  and  full  upon  the  last 
syllables  of  a  bar.  1837  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *Pentasepa. 
Ions.  iBro  BENTLEY  Matt.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  216.  1701  RALPHSON 
Math.  Diet.,  * Penlaspast,  an  Engine  consisting  of  five 
Pullies,  viz.  three  above  and  two  below.  1818-32  WEBSTEH, 
* PentasperiHOus,  containing  five  seeds.  Encycl.  1849  D. 
CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  311  Yellow  precipitate,  which  is 
the  *pentasulphide  of  arsenic  (sulpharsenic  acid).  1854  J. 
SCOFFERN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Chan.  473  'Pentasulphuret  of 
antimony,  otherwise  called  sulpho-anttmonic  acid. 

Pentace,  obs.  form  of  PENTHOUSE. 
Pentachord  (pe-ntakpld).  Mia.    [f.  PENTA- 
+  Gr.  xopSr]  string,  CHORD.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument  with  five  strings. 

1721  BAILEY,  Pentachord,  any  musical  instrument  that  has 
five  strings.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  invention  of 
the  pentachord  is  referred  to  the  Scythians.  1759  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  4  A  piece  composed  on  purpose  for  an  instru- 
ment newly-invented  in  London,  and  called  the  pentachord. 
i8»s  FOSBROKE  Encycl.  Antif.  629  Pentachord,  strung  with 
ox  leather,  and  touched  by  a  goat's  foot. 

2.  A  system  or  series  of  five  notes. 

1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Pentachord, ..  among  the 
ancients,  sometimes  signified  . .  an  order,  or  system,  of  five 
sounds.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  341 
Each  of  these  [ecclesiastical]  Modes  is  divisible  into  two 
members,  a  Pentachord,  and  a  Tetrachord. 

1 3.  The  interval  of  a  fifth.   Obs.  rare. 

1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony  (1731)  66  (Table  of  Intervals) 
5th.  Diapente,  Pentachord. 

Pentacle  (pe'ntak'l).  [In  med.L. pentaculum, 
app.  f.  PENTA-  five  +  -citlum,  dim.  or  instrumental 
suffix,  but  actual  history  obscure.  It.  had  penta- 
cola  'any  thing  or  table  of  five  corners'  (Florio), 
F.  had  (l6thc,)/»<?«/a<r&,  something  used  in  necro- 
mancy (Godef.  says  'a  five-branched  candlestick '). 


PENTADACTYLISM. 

'      As  applied  to  something  worn  round  the  neck  as  an  amulet, 
some  would  connect  it  with  F.  pctttm.i<l.  fititiiAivl  (141 
Godef.)  a  jewel  or  ornament  hung  round  the  neck,  f.  pend- 
hang,  a  to,  col,  cou  neck.] 

A  certain  figure  (or  a  material  object,  e.  g. 
something  folded  or  interlaced,  of  that  shape,  used 
as  a  symbol,  esp.  in  magic;  app.  properly  the 
same  as  PENTAGRAM  ;  but  also  used  for  various 
other  magical  symbols,  esp.  the  hexagram  or  six- 
pointed  star  formed  by  two  interlaced  triangles. 
(See  also  PENTANOLE  i.J 

The  pcntacle  of  Solomon,  in  H.  More  1664,  is  the  same  as 
\.\\zpentangle  of  Solomon  of  Sir  Gawayne  c  1340,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  1646,  and  others. 

1594  CHAPMAN  Shadow  Nt.,  Hymntts  in  Cynthiam  \Vks. 
(1875)  16/2  Then  in  thy  clear  and  icy  pentacle,  Now  execute 
a  magic  miracle.  1607  DEKKEK  Wh.  of  Babylon  Wks.  1873 
II.  200  Take  Periapts,  Pentacles,  and  potent  Charmes  To 
coniure  downe  foule  fiends.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  \. 
ii, They  haue. .  Their  rauens  wings,  their  lights,  and  pentacles, 
With  characters;  I  ha'  scene  all  these.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
fnt'p.  i.  xviii.  $  3  Their  Pentacles  which  they  hang  about 
their  necks  when  they  conjure  (which  they  forsooth  ..tall  the 
Pentacjes  of  Solomon)  are  adorned  and  fortified  with  such 
transcriptions  out  of  holy  Scripture.  [1668-70  M.  CASAUBON 
Credttlttyff  fncred.  (1672)71  By  certain  pentncula,  and  seals 
and  characters  to  fence  themselves  and  to  make  themselves 
invisible  against  all  kinds  of  arms  and  musquet  bullets.] 
1808  SCOTT  Mai  in.  in.  xx,  His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross 
|  and  spell ;  Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle.  i86a  LYTTOH  Str. 
Story  1,  You  observe  two  triangles  interlaced  and  inserted 
in  a  circle?  The  Pentacle  in  short.  1885  Sat.  Kev.  19  Sept. 
380/2  The  sacramental  [charm]  bore  a  figure  that  looked  luce 
a  rough  copy  of  the  pentacle. 

Hence  Fenta'cnlar  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  pentacle.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Fentacrinm  (pentarkrinin).  Client,  [f.  mod. 
L.  I'entacrin-us  (see  next)  +  -IN  l.]  A  colouring 
matter  found  in  fentacrinus  and  other  crinoids. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  575. 

Pentacrinite  (pentse-krinait).  J'alseont.  [f. 
mod.L.  (Oken  1815)  Pentacrin-us  '  sea-lily '  (f.  Gr. 
irwra-  five  +  Kptvov  lily)  +  -ITE  !  2  a.]  An  cncrinite 
or  fossil  crinoid  of  the  genus  Penlacrinus  or  family 
Pentaerinids,  having  a  pentagonal  column. 

1818  W.  PHILLIPS  Out/.  Klin,  f,  Geol.  (ed.  3)  141  Petri- 
factions of  marine  animals,  as  corallites,  encrinites,  penta- 
crinites,  entrochites,  and  trochites.  1854  BAKEWELL  Geol.  49 
Another  fossil  abundant  in  the  lias  is  the  pentacrinite. 

Pentacrinoid    (pentarkrinoid;,    a.    and    sb. 

Zool.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -DID.]     a.   adj.   Allied  to 

'    or  resembling  the  genus  Pentacrinu;  or  family 

PcntacrinidK  of  crinoids  (chiefly  extinct,  and  found 

as  fossils),     b.  sb.  —  A  pentacrinoid  crinoid. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ix.  551  A  striking  re- 
semblance  to  the  oral  end  of  the  young  Pentacrinoid  larva 
of  Comatula.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  571 
In  the  pentacrinoid,  i.e.  stalked  Antedon. 

Pentactinal  to  Pentacyclic :  see  PEKTA- 
Pentad  (pe-ntsed).     [ad.  Gr.  Kfvrat,  -ata,  later 
forms  of  we/mcis,  -<i5a  a  group  of  five :  see  -AD  I  a.] 

1.  The  number  five  (in  the  Pythagorean  System) ; 
a  group  of  five. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  CabbaL  (1713)  153  So  manifest  is 
it  what  special  reason  Pythagoras  had  to  mention  the 
Tetrad,  rather  than  the  Pentad,  or  any  other  number,  in 
that  form  of  swearing  by  Him  that  first  imparted  the 
Cabbala.  1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  382/2  The 
Pentad  is  the  first  complexion  of  both  kinds  of  number,  even 
and  odd,  two  and  three.  1891  DRIVER  Introd.  Lit.  O.  Test. 
(1892)  48  The  laws  appear  often  to  be  arranged  in  Pentads, 
or  groups  of  five. 

2.  A  period  of  five  years.     (Cf.  DECADE  3.) 

1880  J.  D.  WHITNEY  Climatic  Changes  viL  337  The  means 
of  the  last  two  pentads,  1866-70  and  1871-75,  were  almost 
•    exactly  the  same  as  the  grand  mean. 

3.  Chem.   An  element  or  radical  that  has  the 
'   combining  power  of  five  units,  i.  e.  of  five  atoms  of 

hydrogen.     Also  atlrib.  or  adj. 

1877  WATTS  Fannies' Chem.  I.  460  Vanadium  was,  till  lately, 
regarded  as  a  hexad  metal . . ;  but  Roscoe  has  shown  that  it 
I  is  a  pentad.  1880  Athenxum  n  Dec.  781/3  The  authors.. 
'  conclude  that  in  that  substance  phosphorus  is  a  pentad. 

Hence  Pentadic  (-x'dik)  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
a  pentad  (sense  3),  pentavalent;  whence  Fenta- 
dicity  (-di-slti),  the  fact  of  being  a  pentad. 

Fentadactyl,  -yle  (pentadae-ktil),  a.  and  tb. 
Also  7  pente-.  [ad.  L.  pentadactyl-us,  a.  Gr. 
ir(vra$dim\-m  five-fingered  or  -toed ;  f.  PENTA-  + 
oa/rruA-os  finger.  In  moA.f.fentadaclyle.'} 

A.  adj.  Having  five  toes  or  fingers. 

1818  STARK  Elem.  If  at.  Hist.  1.  in  Pnalangista,..!**. 
pcntadactyle..;  anterior  toes  separate.  1854  R-  OWEN  in 
Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  226  The  toe  answering  to  the  fifth, 
in  lizards  and  other  pentadactyle  animals.  1887  A  theiar*'" 
23  Apr.  548/1  It  is  shown  how  primitive  is  the  plantigrade 
pentadactyle  foot  of  man. 

B.  sb.  1 1.  tr.  L.  pentadactylus  (Pliny),  '  a  kind 
of  shell-fish'  (Lewis  &  Short).  Obs. 

1661  LOVELI.  Hiit.  Anim.  t,  Mix.  Introd.,  The  turbines, 
j    are  great, . .  tuberous, . .  muricate,  or  pentedactyls. 


'    gave  birth  to  a  boy  with  six  t 

So   Fe^ntadactylio  a.  -  prec-.   A  ;    Pentada  c- 
tyliim,  the  condition  ol  being  pcntadactyl. 
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PENTADACTYLOUS. 
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PENTAMETER. 


1879  tr.  Haeckets  Evol.  Man  II.  300  The  original  parent- 
form  of  the  entire  group  had  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  five 
digits  (Pentadaclylism).  1880  PROCTOR  Rough  Ways  213 
A  girl  hexadactylic  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and 
pentadactylic  on  the  left  side.  1886  GUNTHER  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XX.  454/2  The  digital  elements  seem  to  indicate  more 
than  pentadactylism,  as  in  the  extinct  Ichthyosauri. 

Pentadactylous  (pentadae'ktibs),  a.  [f.  L. 
pentadactyl-us  (see  PENTADACTYL)  +  -ous.]  Hav- 
ing five  digits  (fingers  or  toes),  or  five  processes 
resembling  fingers,  as  a  star-fish.  Obs. 

1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  480  This  appear'd 
to  me  a-kin  to.  .the  Stellae  Marina!,  being  Triangular,  and 
sometimes  Pentadactylous.  1856-8  \V.  CLARK  Van  der 
Hoeven's  Zool.  II.  609  Feet  short,  pentadactylous.  1875 
SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  830/1  The  human  foot, 
therefore,  is  a  pentadactylous,  plantigrade  foot. 

Peiitadecane  (pe-ntadHc^n).  Chem.  [f.  late 
Gr.  JTccraSe/ra-  (in  comb.)  for  THvrutaitfita.  fifteen 
+  -ANE  2  b.]  The  paraffin  of  the  15-carbon  series, 
t'i ,  H3  s.  So  Fe  ntadecine  (-d/sain),  the  correspond- 
ing hydrocarbon  of  the  ethine  series,  C15HJ8 ; 
Pentade-cyl,  the  radical  C,,HM. 

1871  WATTS  Diet.  Ckem.  VI.  003  Pentadecane,. . obtained 
from  American  petroleum. ..With  chlorine  it  yields  penta- 
decyl  chloride... Pentadecine,. . homologous  with  ethine  or 
acetylene. 

Pentadelphous  to  Pentagamist :  see  PENT  A-. 

Pentageron:  see  PENTAGONON  i.  Fentagle: 
see  PENT/ANGLE.  Pentaglot :  see  PENTA-. 

Pentagon  (pe'ntagffa),  a.  and  sb.  Geom.  Also 
7  -one.  [In  A,  ad.  L.  pentagon-its,  a.  Gr.  ntvra- 
yav-os  pentagonal,  five-cornered,  f.  virra-  PENTA- 
+  -fuv-ot  from  stem  of  tavia.  angle.  In  B,  ad.  L. 
pentagSn-um,  Gr.  Tivrayanov,  the  neuter  adj.  used 
as  sb.  Cf.  F.  pentagone  sb.  (i3thc.  in  Littre), 
whence  the  Eng.  form  in  -gvite.] 

f  A.  adj.  Having  five  angles;  pentagonal.  Olis. 
(or  regarded  as  attrib.  use  of  the  s6.~). 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  \\.  xi.  u8  In  a  circle  geuen  to 
describe  a  Pentagon  figure  equilater  and  equiangle.     1660 
BARROW  Euclid  iv.  xi,  A  Pentagone  figure.   1669  STAYNRED 
Fortification  n  The  Front  A  K  in  the  Pentagon  Fort. 

B.  sb.  A  figure,  usually  a  plane  rectilineal 
figure,  having  five  angles  and  five  sides.  In  Fortif, 
A  fort  with  five  bastions. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.,  Ma/A.  Treat.  Def.  ix.  T  ij,  Euery 
equilater  triangle,  square,  or  Pentagonum.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON 
Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  vn,  41  A  Fort,  .built  in  the  forme 
of  a  Pentagon.    1660  BARROW  Euclid  iv.  xii(  About  a  circle 
given  to  describe  an  equilateral  and  an  equiangular  penta. 

gone.  1760  GRAY  Notes  Walpole  Wks.  1843  v-  2t>1  A  man  •  • 
olding  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  by  his  side  a  Polyedron, 
made  up  of  twelve  pentagons.  xSoo  A siatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc. 
Tracts  214/2  The  castle  of  Belgica  ;  an  old  pentagon  with 
round  towers  at  the  angles.  1870  Illustr.  Lond.  ffews 
39  Oct.  446/2  The  fort  is  built  in  a  pentagon. 

b.  Comb.  Pe'iitagon-dodecahe'dron,  adodeca- 
hedron  contained  by  twelve  pentagons. 

1895  STORY.MASKELYNE  Crystalhgr.  §  183  The  pentagon, 
dodecahedron  approximates,  .to  the  regular  dodecahedron 
of  geometry  in  proportion  as  the  dihedral  angles,  .approach 
equality.  ..The  regular  dodecahedron..,  impossible  as  a 
crystallographic  form,  is  the  limiting  figure  between  the 
two  classes  of  pentagon-dodecahedra. 

Pentagonal  (pentue'gonal),  a.  (sb.)  ff.  prec. 
+  -AL:  d.  y. pentagonal  (1$$$  in  Hatr.-Darm.).] 

1.  Geom.,  etc.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pentagon ; 
of  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  having  five  angles  and 
live  sides,  five-cornered  or  five-sided. 

Pentagonal  figure  in  qupt.  1612  =  PENTAGONON  i. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  n.  ix.  M  iv  b,  The  Area  of  this  penta- 
gonal! superficies.  i6ia  SELDEN  Illustr.  DraytonsPoly^ilb. 
ix.  154  The  supposed.. Druttenfuss,  /.  a  Pentagonall  figure, 
ingrauen  with '  Yyieia  or  'Yyeia, . .  in  Germany  they  reckon  it 
for  a^preseruatiue  against  Hobgoblins.  1785  MARTYN  Rotts~ 
scan's  Bot.  xvi.  (1794)  172  The  species  is  distinguished  by  its 
pentagonal  calyx.  187^1  NICHOLSON  Palseont.  no  Order  u. 
Asteroidea,.  .the  body  is  star-shaped  or  pentagonal,  and  con- 
sists of  a  central '  disc ',  surrounded  by  five  or  more  lobes  or 
'  arms '.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  136/1  The  Italian 
engineers  ..  adopted  the  pentagonal  or  bastion  shape. 

b.  Applied  to  a  solid  figure  or  body  of  which 
the  base  or  section  is  a  pentagon;  having  five 
edges  or  dihedral  angles. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Etaiiiixi.  Def.  x.  314  If  the  base  be  a 
Pentagon,  then  is  it  a  Pentagonall  or  fiueangled  Pyramis. 
1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1760  (1790)  68  Great  columns 
of  stone ..  regularly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal.  1840  LARDNER 
Geom.  232  A  regular  pentagonal  pyramid. 

O.  Contained  by  pentagons,  as  a  solid  figure. 

1851  RICHARDSON  Gtol.  v.  (1835)  91  The  pentagonal  dodeca- 
hedron may  likewise  be  formed  on  the  cube.  1895  STORY. 
MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  §  177  The  pentagonal  icositetra. 
hedrun  (or  twenty-four-pentagonohedron). 

2.  Arith.    Pentagonal  numbers:    the  series  of 
POLYGONAL  numbers  i,  5,  13,  22,  35,  51,  70,  92, 
etc.  formed  by  continuous  summation  of  the  arith- 
metical series  i,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16,  etc. 

1670  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  196  It  is 
likewise  a  pentagonal  number,  or  composed  of  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  pentagonal  numbers.  1795  HUTTON  Math. 
Diet.,  Figvrate  Numbers,  such  as  do  or  may  represent  some 
geometrical  figure,.. as  triangular,  pentagonal,  pyramidal, 
etc.,  numbers. 
b.  as  sb.  A  pentagonal  number. 

1795  HUTTOM  Math.  Did.  s.  v.  Polygonal  Numbers,  The 
Angles,  or  Numbers  of  Angles,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
figure. ..  So  the  angles,  .of  the  pentagonals  are  5,  of  the  hexa- 


gonals  6,  and  so  on.    Ibid.,  FormuUe  for  the  sums  of  n 
terms  of  the  several  ranks  of  Polygonal  numbers.  .  .  Penta- 

,     3«'-'+3«+o 
gonals,  -  -  -  it. 


Hence  Fenta-gonally  adv.,  in  a  pentagonal  form  ; 
so  fFenta'ffonary,  f  Fentago'nian  aa'js.  —  PEN- 
TAGONAL ;  Pentagonohe'dron  [after  rhombohe- 
dron,  etc.],  a  solid  figure  contained  by  pentagons; 
Penta-gonoid  a.,  resembling  a  pentagon,  some- 
what pentagonal. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii,  The  flowers  before 
explication  are  *pentagonaliy  wrapped  up  with  some  re- 
semblance of  the  blatta  or  moth.  1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby"s 


and  crosse  ones.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  §  183 
The  pentagon-dodecahedron. . .  The  twelve- *pentagonohe- 
dron  is  a  very  characteristic  form  of  certain  mineral  species. 
i88a  SLADEN  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVI.  203  Marginal  contour 
*pentagonoid. 

II  Penta'gonon.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  vwraycovov,  sb. 
use  of  neuter  of  vu>rayan>-os :  see  PENTAGON.] 

1.  =  PENTAGRAM,  PENTANGLE  I. 

The  {otmsfentaganon,  pentagoron,pentageron,  here  cited, 
appear  to  be  corruptions  or  scribal  errors. 

t  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ii.  (1594)  Bij,  The  great  arch- 
ruler,  potentate  of  hell,  Trembles,  when  Bacon  bids  him,  or 
his  fiends  Bow  to  the  force  of  his  Pentageron.  Ibid.  xiii. 
H  ij,  Coniuring  and  adiuring  diuils  and  fiends,  With  stole 
and  albe  and  strange  Pentaganon.  1592  NASHE  /'.  Pcni- 
lesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  126  Some  of  old  time  put  great 
superstition  in  characters,  curiously  engraued  in  their  Pen. 
tagonon,  but  they  are  all  vaine,  and  will  do  no  good. 
c  1605  ROWLEY  Btrtk  Merl.  v.  L  (1662)  G  ij  b,  lie  binde  you 
up  with  exorcisms  so  strong,  that  all  the  black  pentagoron 
of  hell,  shall  ne're  release  you. 

2.  =  PENTAGON  B. 

i6»s  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  v.  xiii.  698  A  faire  and  strong 
Castle,  a  regular  Pentagonon  well  fortified. 

t  Penta'gOUOUS,  a.  Ots.  [f.  L.  pentagSn-us 
(see  PENTAGON)  +  -ous.]  =  PENTAGONAL. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Mia.  Introd.,  Amongst  Fishes, 
The  Cartilagineous,  are  plaine  or  long:.  .The  heart  is  penta- 
gonous.  1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6:88.  1761  ELLIS  ibid. 
Lll.  358  It  is  formed  of  pentagonous  joints,  or  vertebrae. 

Pentagoron :  see  PENTAGONON  i. 

Pentagram  (pe'ntagraem).  [mod.  ad.  Gr. 
ittVTa-,  irtvTt-fpanfiov  sb.  from  neuter  of  nwrffpafi- 
H-os  adj.,  formed  or  consisting  of  five  lines,  f.  irirri 
five  -)-  tpapiu]  line,  mark.]  A  five-pointed  figure 
formed  by  producing  the  sides  of  a  pentagon 
both  ways  to  their  points  of  intersection,  so 
as  to  form  a  five-pointed  star  ;  the  '  five 
straight  lines'  of  which  the  figure  consists  form 
one  continuous  line  or  '  endless  knot '.  Formerly 
used  as  a  mystic  symbol  and  credited  with  magical 
virtues.  (\\^o  ca\\eA  pentalpha,  pentacle  (pentagle, 
pentangle),  \pcntagonon  (-goron,  -germ}.} 

1833  Fraser's  Mag.\\\.  547  The  pentagram  was  a  penta- 
gonal figure,  supposed  to  possess  the  same  kind  of  power 
which,  amongst  us,  used  popularly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
horse.shoe.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook_  103  Sketching  with  her 
slender  pointed  foot  Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel.  1878  A.  W.  WARD  Greene's  Fr.  Bacon 
11. 51  Notes  209  The  pentagramma,  pentageron  or  pentalpha 
is  the  mystic  figure  '  produced  by  prolonging  the  sides  of 
a  regular  pentagon  till  they  intersect  one  another.  It  can 
be  drawn  without  a  break  in  the  drawing'.  1895  Miss 
A.  M.  STODDART  J.  S.  Blackie  viii.  1 76, 1  found  a  hindrance 
—a  pentagram — in  my  way,  like  Mephistopheles. 

Fentagraph,  erron.  form  of  PANTOGRAPH. 

II  Pentagynia  (pentadsi-nia).  Bot.  [mod.L., 
f.  PENTA-  +  Gr.  fwfi  woman,  female,  taken  in  sense 
'female  organ,  pistil'.]  An  order  of  plants  in 
many  classes  of  the  Linn&an  System,  comprising 
those  having  five  pistils.  Hence  Fe'ntagyn  (rare), 
a  plant  of  this  order;  Pentagynian,  Peiita- 
gynioTis,  Fenta-gynous  adjs.,  belonging  to  this 
order,  having  five  pistils. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  IL  viii.  (1765)  02  Pentagynia, 
comprehending  such  Plants  as  have  five  Styles.  1828-31 
WEBSTER,  Pcntagyn,..*  plant  having  five  pistils.  Penta~ 
gynian,  having  five  pistils.  1819  \jQWD<y&,Pentagynous,  having 
five  styles.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  902  Pentagynious. 

Pentahedral  (pentabj-dral,  -he-dral), a.  Also 
pentaedral.  [f.  PENTA-  +  Gr.  iSpa  seat,  base  + 
-AL  :  cf.  HEXAHEDBAL.]  Of  a  solid  figure  or 
body  :  Having  five  faces ;  esp,  having  five  lateral 
faces,  five-sided  (as  a  prism  of  pentagonal  section). 
So  f  Pentalie  drical,  Pentahedrons  adjs.  in 
same  sense ;  Pentahe'dron,  a  solid  figure  having 
five  faces. 

1804  WATT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  310  note,  Hexaedral 
and  "pentaedral  prisms  are  most  abundant ;  then  the  tetra- 
edral,  the  triedral,  heptaedral,  and  octaedral.  1826  KIKBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  266  Pentaedral,  that  hath  five  sides. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  * Pentahedrical figure,.. a  figure  which  hath 
fivesides.  l66xinBLouNT(7/(W,rc>4'r.  1775 \sn? Pentahedron 
(a  different  spelling),  the  pentaedron.  Ibid.,  Pcntaedron, 
a  pillar  with  five  sides,  a  1718  WOODWARD  Fossils  (1729)  I. 
120  The  *pentaedrous  Columnar  Coralloid  Bodies  are  com- 
pos'd  of  Plates  set  lengthways. 

Pentahexahedral,  -hedron :  see  PENTA-. 

Fental  (pe-ntal).  [f.  stem  of  PENT(ANE,  etc.  + 
-al,  app.  after  chloral.]  A  name  for  trimethyl- 
ethylene  (C, !!,„''  when  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 


1891  Lancet  3  Oct.  789  A  new  anaesthetic  called  penta!, 
.  which  does  not  produce  total  unconsciousness,  but  only 
a  kind  of  hypnosis.  1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  18  Mar.  44/1 
Velez  thinks  pental  may  with  advantage  replace  chloroform 
and  ether  in  many  operations  of  short  duration.  1893  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Pental.  CsHio.  Trimethylethylene..  .It  has  been 
used  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  is  not  a  safe  drug. 

Pentalemma  to  Pentalogy :  see  PENTA-. 

II  Pentalpha  (pentarlfa).  [a.  Gr.  i«VToX<fo, 
a  synonym  of  iKfraypa/j^ov  PENTAGRAM,  f.  irivri 
five  +  ci\<pa  the  letter  Alpha  or  A ;  from  its  pre- 
senting the  form  of  an  A  in  five  different  positions.] 
=  PENTAGRAM,  PENTANGLE  i. 

1818  HOBHOUSE  Hist.  Illustr.  (ed.  2)  344  We  often  see 
English  shepherds  cutting  the  pentalpha  ..  in  the  turf, 
although  they  never  heard  of  Antiochus,  or  saw  his  coin, 
and  although  they  are  ignorant  of  its  mystic  power.  1820 
D.  TURNER  Tour  Normandy  I.  170  The  produced  pentagon, 
or  combination  of  triangles,  sometimes  called  the  pentalpha. 
1855  E.  SMEULEY  Occult  Sciences  61  The  salutary  •  pen- 
talpha ' . .  should  be  written  on  the  stable  doors. 

Pentanierous  (pentse-meres),  a.  [f.  PENTA- 
+  Gr.  nipos  part  +  -oos.]  Having,  consisting  of, 
or  characterized  by,  five  parts  or  divisions. 

1.  Bot.  Having  the  parts  of  the  flower-whorl  five 
in  number.     (Often  written  e,-merous.) 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  316  Pentamenus,  if 
a  flower  consists  of  organs  in  fives.  1857  HENFREY  Elettt. 
Bot.  222  Trees  or  shrubs  with,  .an  imbricated  5-merous  calyx 
and  corolla.  1879  BENNETT  in  Academy  n  Jan.  33/2  The 
four  stamens  of  Scrophulariaceae  and  Labiatae  are  admitted 
to  result  from  a  degradation  from  the  pentamerous  type. 

2.  Zool.    a.  Consisting  of  five  joints,  as  the  tarsi 
of  certain  insects;    also  applied  to  such  insects 
themselves,  as  the  beetles  of  the  group  Pentamera. 
b.   Having  five  radiating  parts  or  organs,  as  a 
star-fish  or  other  echinoderm. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  683  Pentamerous 
insects  are  those  which  have  five  joints  in  all  their  tarsi. 
1828 //'/</.  IV.  xlvit.  376  Tarsi  pentamerous.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anim. Life  Introd.  143  Echinodermata.  Animals.. which., 
combine  with  a  radial  and,  ordinarily,  pentamerous  arrange- 
ment, traces  of  a  bilateral  symmetry. 

So  Penta'meral  a.  =  prec. ;  Penta'meran,  a 
pentamerous  beetle  (see  a  a,  above)  ;  Fe-ntamere 
(-mi<u),  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  a  pentamerous 
animal;  Penta'merism,  the  condition  or  character 
of  being  pentamerous ;  Fenta-meroid  a.,  allied  to 
the  extinct  genus  Pentamerus,  of  the  family  Penta- 
meridse  of  brachiopods,  having  somewhat  penta- 
gonal shells ;  sb.  a  brachiopod  of  this  family. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.  etc.,  Pentamerans,  Pentamera . . 
a  section  of  Coleopterous  insects,  including  those  which 
have  five  joints  on  the  tarsus  of  each  leg.  1899  Nature 
14  Sept  460/1  Theories  of  stalked-ancestry,  pentameral 
symmetry,  and  the  like.  1900  LANKESTER  Treat.  Zool.  in. 
19  Variation  from  pentamensm  may  arise  suddenly  (discon- 
tinuous meristic  variation).  Ibid.  99  The  whole  animal  can 
be  divided  into  5  corresponding  and  almost  Asymmetrical 
sections, '  pentameres ',  by  5  imaginary  '  perradial  planes '. 

Pentameter  (pentse'm«"t3j),  sb.  and  a.  Pros. 
[a.  L.  pentameter  sb.,  ad.  Gr.  irfi/ra/ifT/wj  adj. 
consisting  of  five  measures,  sb.  a  verse  or  line  of 
five  measures  ;  f.  mrra-  five  4-  y-itpov  measure.  Cf. 
B '.  pentametre  sb.  (^1500  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  sb.  A  verse  or  line  consisting  of  five  feet. 

1.  In  Greek  and  Latin  prosody  :  A  form  of  dacty- 
lic verse  composed  of  two  similar  halves  (penthe- 
mimers),  each  consisting  of  two  feet  and  a  long 
syllable  (thus  equivalent  to  a  dactylic  hexameter 
with  the  second  half  of  the  third  and  of  the  sixth 
foot  omitted);   in  the  first  penthemimer  each  of 
the  two  feet  may  be  either  dactyl  or  spondee,  in 
the  second  they  must  both  be  dactyls.      Most 
commonly  used  in  alternation  with  hexameters, 
constituting  elegiac  verse  :  see  ELEGIAC  A.  I. 

The  name  arose  from  a  mistaken  analysis  of  the  verse  as 
two  dactyls  (or  spondees),  a  spondee,  and  two  anapaests. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  i.  xxiy.  (Arb.)  64  Elegie . . 
was  in  a  pitious  maner  of  meetre,  placing  a  limping  Penta- 
meter, after  a  lusty  Exameter,  which  made  it  godolourously 
more  then  any  other  meeter.  1715  WATTS  Logic  ill.  ii.  §  3 
Certain  Latin  words  should  be  framed  in  the  form  of  hexa- 
meters or  pentameters ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  Latin  or  of  verses,  c  1805  COLERIDGE  Misc. 
Poems,  Eleg.  Metre,  [Example]  In  the  hexameter  rises  the 
fountain's  silvery  column,  In  the  pentameter  aye  falling 
in  melody  back.  1874  SAYCE  Conipar.  Philol.  ix.  384  The 
charm  of  the  Latin  pentameter  is  enhanced  by  the  rhyming 
of  the  last  syllables  of  the  two  penthemimers. 

2.  Applied  to  lines  of  verse  consisting  of  five  feet 
in  other  languages ;  e.  g.  the  English  '  heroic '  or 
iambic  verse  ot  ten  syllables. 

170*  A.  BEDFORD  Temple Mus,  vi.  114  Odes  and  Hymns., 
in  several  kinds  of  Verse.. some  were  Pentameters.  1749 
Power  Pros.  Numbers  39  The  Czsura  falling  constantly  on 
the  fourth  Syllable  in  the  English  Pentameters  or  Heroicks, 
creates  a  dull  Uniformity  in  the  Flow  of  the  Verse.  1886 
BRIGGS  Messianic  Proph.  xi.  340  The  pentameters  use  quite 
frequently  the  divine  name  'Adonay  Jahveh. 

B.  adj.  (Now  attrib.  use  of  sb.)    Consisting  of 
five  metrical  feet ;  having  the  form  of  a  penta- 
meter (see  A),  esp.  of  the  dactylic  pentameter. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  viii.  17  Of  the 
nomber  of  the  fete,  as  Exameter  and  Pentameter  which  is 
also  called  Elegiacal.  1782  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  x.  II.  air 
Like  Ovid's  Fasti,  in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses. 


PENTAMETERED. 

1854  EMERSON  Lett.  «,  Sx.  Aims,  Putt,  t,  Imag.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  171  Those  weary  pentameter  tales  of  Dryden  and  others.  • 

Hence  Penta  metered  a.,  written  in  penta- 
meters ;  Penta'metriit,  a  writer  of  pentameters ; 
Penta-metriie  v.  trans.,  to  make  into,  or  like, 
a  pentameter. 

1599  Present.  Hen.  VII  i.  (1866)  5  This  trew  kinde  of 
hexametred  and  pentametred  verse.  1803  TODII  Spenser's 
Wks.  I.  p.  xxii.  note,  English  hexametrists  and  pcntametrist-,. 
a.  1843  SOUTH  EY  Doctor,  Fraffm.  (i  848)  674/2  Horace  has  been 
made  to  say  the  same  thing  by  the  insertion  of  an  apt  word 
which  pentametrises  the  verse.  1898  W.  E.  HEITLAND  in 
Jrnl.  Philol.  XXVI.  10  There  was  not  the  same  risk  of 
penlametrizing  the  hexameters. 

II  Fentandria  (pentarndria).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus  1735),  f.  mod.L.  pentandr-us,  f.  Gr. 
wtfT(a-  five  +  avSp-,  stem  of  aVr/p  man,  male,  taken 
in  sense  '  male  organ ',  stamen  :  see  MONANDBIA.] 
The  fifth  class  in  the  Linnxan  Sexual  System, 
comprising  plants  having  five  stamens  not  cohering. 
So  Penta-nder  (rare)  [V.pentandre],  a  pentan- 
drous  plant;  Penta'ndrian,  Penta  ndrious,  and, 
(usually)  Penta  ndrovts  adjs,,  belonging  to  the 
class  1'entanJria  •  having  five  free  stamens. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  11.  xix.  (1765)  113  Penlandria, 
comprehending  such  Plants  as  have  five  Stamina.  1785 
MAHTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  ix.  (1794)  88.  1806  GALPINE  Brit. 
Rot.  25  Tamarix.  Flowers  pcntandrous.  1818-31  WEBSTER, 
J'cittaniti:r,.,PfHtandriait.  1830  LINDLKY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
220  The  pentandrous  corolla  and  5  lobed  calyx.  1857 
MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.  903/1  Pentandrious,  or  pentandrous. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  531  The  same  probably 
also  happens  in  the  pentandrous  Hypericineas. 

Fentane  (pe-nt^n).  Chim.  [f.  Gr.  nirrt  five 
+  -ANE  2  b.]  The  general  name  of  the  paraffins  of 
the  pentacarbon  series,  C5H13 ;  also  called  Quin- 
tane  and  Pentyl  hydride.  Three  such  hydrocar- 
bons are  known  (see  quot.),  all  colourless  mobile 
fluids,  occurring  in  petroleum,  etc.  Also  at.rib., 
zspcnlane  lamp,  vapour,  etc. 

So  Pentene  (pe'nt/n),  an  define  of  the  pentacarbon  series, 
comprising  four  known  forms,  one  of  which  is 
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Pentangular  (pentie-ngi/Jlii' ,  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  angular.}  Having  five  angles  or  angular  points; 
pentagonal. 

1661  MORGAN  Sfk.  Gentry  i.  44  The  Mullet  points  are  all 
strait  and  pentangular.  1673-4  GREW  Anat.  Trunks  i.  i. 
i  10  Ihrough  a  Glass,  some  appear  Pentangular,  others 
Sexangular,  and  Septangular.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORO  Mistrict 
Hum.  Li/c  (1836)  XVUL  189  Those  pentangular  divisions 
which  characterize  the  back  of  the  sea-tortoise.  187*  W.  S. 
SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  x.  381  It  was  of  a  pentangular  shape 
with  a  bastion  tower  at  each  angle. 

Pentapetalose  to  -phyllous  :  see  PSNTA-. 

Fentarjody  (penta-pitti).  Pros.  [ad.  Gr.  type 
*nfPTasoSia,  1.  ircyrairovt  of  five  feet,  f.  irora-  + 
»ow  foot:  cf.  DIPODY.]  A  verse  or  line  consisting 
of  five  feet,  or  a  sequence  of  five  feet  in  a  verse. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1884  ALLEN  J.  Hadley's  Greek  Gramm. 
i  1073  A  single  foot,  taken  by  itself,  is  called  a  monopody ; 
two  feet,  taken  together,  a  dipody ;  three  feet,  a  tripody ; 
four,  five,  six,  &c.,  a  tetrapody,  jpentapody,  hexapody,  &c. 
1891  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  570/2  Even  the  pentapody  exists 
in  song  and  dance.  /Ha.,  Hundreds  [of  folk-songs)  in 
Hungarian  music  consisting  of  dipodies,tetrapodies,tripodies, 
pentapodies,  and  hexapodies.  1900  H.  W.  SMYTH  Greek 
Melic  Poets  280  He  (Pythermos)  borrowed  from  Sappho  the 
logaoedic  pentapody  (hendecasyllabus). 

II  Fentapolis  (pentre-pJlis).  [L.  a.  Gr.  nrra- 
iroAis  a  state  of  five  towns,  f.  irora-  five  +  iroAit 
city,  town.]  A  confederacy  or  group  of  five 
towns:  applied  in  ancient  times  to  several  such 
groups. 

[c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  I.  1137  Pentapolis  next  is  syne,  For 
v.  citeis  bar  ar  fyne.  1608  S'IIAKS.  Pericles,  Dram.  Pers., 


and  six  known,  the  chief  being  VALERYLENE  ;  PeTltinyl' 
the  radical  C5Hr,  as  in  pentinyl  ethyl  oxide,  C7HlsOj 
Pento'ic  a.,  applied  to  fatty  acids,  aldehydes,  etc.  of  the 
same  series,  as  Pentoic  or  Valeric  acid,  CsHioOj  i  Pe  ntone, 
Pe  ntonene,  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  CaH« :  PeTVtyl, 
ine  radical  CjHu,  of  which  one  form  is  AMYL;  hence 
Pentylic  a. 

1877  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  II.  48  Pentanes,  C,Hu.  Of 
these  hydrocarbons  there  are  three  modifications,  viz.  • 
'•  Normal  Pentane  [CHsfCHzbCH:,].  3.  Isopentane 
[C2Hs.CH<CHj)jJ.  3.  Neopentane  [C(CH9)i].  Ibid.  58 
PentenesL  CsHio.  _Of  the  four  possible  modifications.. 


CjH«.  Of  this  hydrocarbon  two  modifications  are  known. 
Ibid.  6it*'alylcnc  orpentone,  (.;.-,  Hfl, ..  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  valerylene  dibromide.  Ibid.  148 
Pentyl  alcohols  and  ethers.  The  formula  CsHuO  may  in- 
clude eight  different  alcohols.,  .[i]  Butyl  Carbinolor  Normal 
Primary  Pentyl  Alcohol... [2]  Isobutyl  Carbinol,  Isopentyl 
Alcohol,  or  Amyl  Alcohol,  .the  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  pro- 
duced by  fermentation.  Ibid.iyi  Pentoic  or  Valeric  Acids... 
These  acids  admit  of  four  metameric  modifications... The 
first  and  second  are  obtained  by  oxidation  of  normal  pentylic 
and  isopentylic  or  amylic  alcohol  respectively.  1891  ROSCOE 
Klein.  Chem.  286  Pentyl  alcohol,  CsHuO,  is  obtained  from 
pentyhc  acid  by  reducing  first  to  the  aldehyde  and  then  to 
the  alcohol.  1891  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  III.  807/3 
Pcntonenc  . .  occurs  in  oil  deposited  by  compressed  gas 
derived  from  bituminous  shale. 

"ttrib.  1895  Daily  News  23  July  5/5  The  pentane-air 
flame . .  is  produced  by  burning  a  mixture  of  air  and  pentane 
vapour  from  a  suitable  argand  burner.  1896  Ibid.  30  Jan. 
3/1  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt's  pentane  standard  had  again 
been  vindicated  as  a  reliable  and  exact  standard,  while  in 
practical  use  in  gas  testing  the  pentane-argand,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dibdin  in  1886,  had  been  chosen  as  a  suitable  substitute 
for  candles  in  daily  work. 


pentagle,  in  origin  a  variant  of  PENTACLE.] 
1.  =  PENTACLE,  PENTAGRAM,  PENT/ALPHA. 

'3  •  •  Gatu.  Sr  Gr.  Knt.  620  Then  bay  schewed  hym  be 
schelde  p:it  was  of  schyr  goulez,  Wyth  pe  pentangel  de-paynt 

pure  golde  hwez  i . .  Hit  is  a  syngne  bat  Salomon  set  sum. 
quyle,  In  bytoknyng  of  trawbe,  l.i  tytlc  bat  hit  habbez,  For 

:  is  a  figure  bat  haldez  fyue  poyntez,  And  vche  lyne  vmbe. 
Uippez  and  louke*  in  ober,  And  ay  quere  hit  is  endelez,  and 

nglych  hit  callen  Ouer-al,  as   I  here,  be  endeles  knot. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  x.  42  They  are  afraid  of 

.he  pentangle  [tii.  1650  pentagle]  of  Solomon  {margin  (ed. 

165°),  3  triangles  interserted  and  made  of  five  lines').     l6< 

BENNET  Health's  Impr.  (1746)67  Diet  is  define 


or  the  Chaldee  Tetragrammaton, .  .how  the  fiend  would 
nave  howled  at  me  in  vain. 

2.   =  PENTAGON,  rare. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  TJuat.  Ins.  997  The  water  Gras- 
nopper  of  Rondolctius,  whose  head  is  like  a  pentangle, 
having  as  it  were  five  corners.  1701  MO.XON  Math.  Diet., 
ftntafan..K  a  Geometrical  Figure  having  five  Angles.  .. 
/  tntangle,  the  same,  only  a  Greek  and  Latin  word  joyned. 


SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1653  Nicholas  III .  .com- 
pelled  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  to  cede  the  pentapolis  and  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  papal  see. 

Hence  Fentapo-litan  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Pentapolis,  spec,  to  that  of  Cyrene  in  Lybia. 

17*7T*1  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Patripassian,  Because 
Sabellius  was  of  Pentapolis,  and  the  [Patripassian]  heresy 
spread  much  there,  called  the  Pentapolitan  doctrine.  1853 
KINCSLEY  Hypatia  xxi,  Did  the  Pentapolitan  wheat-ships 
go  to  Rome  ? 

Pentapterous  to  Pentaptych :  see  PENTA-. 

Fentarch  (pe-ntaik),  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  type  »«V- 
rapxos  (used  in  Byzant.  Gr.),  t.Trivr(t  five-r--a/>xos 
ruler  :  cf.  tctrarch.  In  mo&.Y.penlarque  (Littre).] 
a.  The  ruler  of  one  of  a  group  of  five  districts 
or  kingdoms,  b.  One  of  a  governing  body  of 
five  persons. 

[i6SS  BLOUNTC/OMiyr.,  Pentarck..a.  Captain  of  five  men.] 
1793  HELY  tr.  O'Flakertys  Ogygia  I.  62  None  of  the 
pentarchs  under  that  title  assumed  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  island  [Ireland].  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev. 
XXVII.  500  To  substitute  a  monarch  for  the  pentarchs  of 
the  present  constitutioa 

Pe-ntarch,  a.  Bot.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  «VT(«  five  + 
beginning.]  Arising  from  five  distinct  points 
of  origin,  as  the  woody  tissue  of  a  root. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  348  The  xylem 
is  triarch  to  pentarch  and  octarch. 

Penta-rehical,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  as  next  +  -ICAL.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  pentarch  or  a  pentarchy :  in 
quot./^.  (cf.  next,  2  b,  quot.  1633). 

1641  J.  JOHNSON  Acad.  Love  3  Thus  was  the  sentinell  of 
my  pentarchical  souldiers  permitted  to  rest. 

Fentarchy-(pe-ntajki).  Also  7  erron.  pempt-. 
[ad.  Gr.  narapxta  a  rule  of  five,  a  quinquevirate, 
f.  Wire  five  +  -apx'a  rule.] 

1.  A  government  by  five  rulers ;  a  gronp  of  five 
districts  or  kingdoms  each  under  its  own  ruler. 

In  quot.  1871  applied  to  the  European  system  of  the '  Five 
Great  Powers'. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.,  Hist.  Eng.  1. 15/1  The  monarchic 
or  sole  gouernement  of  the  Hand  became  a  pentarchie,  that 
is,  it  was  diuided  betwixt  fiue  kings.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit,  ix.  vi.  §  47  Dermot  Mac  Murgh  (in  that  time  of  the 
Irish  Pentarchie,  or  fiuefold  Kingdome)  hauing  secretly 
stolne  away  the  wife  of  Rothericke.  1799  S.  TURNER  Anglo* 
Sax.  I.  ii.  vi.  253  East  Anglia  made  it  a  tetrarchy  I  Essex 
a  pentarchy.  1871  Echo  27  Jan.,  Some  writer  lately  deplored 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  European  Pentarchy. 

2.  The  government  of  a  country  or  district  by 
a  body  of  five  persons ;  a  governing  body  of  five. 

i66«  Sir  A.  Hosieries  Last  Will  f,  Test.  3  Though  I 
stood  ever  a  profest  enemy  unto  Monarchy,  I  appeared 
a  constant  Zealot  for  a  Pentarchy.  1711  SWIFT  Examiner 
35  Jan.,  A  picture,  .representing  five  persons  as  large  as  the 
life,  sitting  in  council  together  like  a  pentarchy.  i8a7 
SCOTT  Napoleon  ii,  The  inconvenience  of  this  pentarchy. 
\>.Jig. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  v.  xxxviii,  Auditus,  second 
of  the  Pemptarchie.  Ibid.  vi.  xlii,  Those  five  fair  brethren 
[the  senses]  which  I  sung  of  late,  For  their  just  number 
called  the  Pemptarchie.  1651  Blocs  Nciv  Disp.  33  The 
Pentarchy  of  sences.  1855  II  ILMAN  Lat.  Ckr.  Xlv.  iii.  (1864) 
IX.  ng^What  may  be  called  the  Supreme  Pentarchy  of 
Schol.istici.sni  [Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Duns  Scotus,  Ockham]. 

Pentarsio  to  Pentaspermous :  see  PENTA-. 

Pentasticll  (pe-ntastik).  [ad.  mod.L.  penta- 
stich-us.  a.  Gr.  iHVTaaTix-os  adj.  of  five  lines,  f. 
PENTA-  +  arixos  row,  line.] 

1.  A  group  of  five  lines  of  verse. 

[1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Pentastitk, ,  .that  consists  of  five 
verses.)  1658  PIIILLIFS,  Pcntaslitts, .,  Stanza's,  consisting 


PENTATEUCH. 

of  five  verses.  1881-3  in  Schafs  Encycl.  Relif.  Kntnvl. 
III.  1945  In  the  few  instance:  of  penuuiichs. . the  lui  three 
lines  usually  unfold  the  reason  of  the  thought  of  the 
first  two.  1891  [see  OCIASTICH]. 

t  2.   (See  quot.)  Ois.  rare~". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pentasticks(pentaslick^,  porches 
having  five  rowes  of  Pillars. 

Fentastichoiu  (pentx-stikas),  o.  Bot.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ocs.]  Arranged  in  five  rows,  five-ranked; 
esp.  of  a  stem  :  having  five  leaves  in  the  spiral  row, 
and  thus  five  vertical  rows  or  orthostichies  in  the 
phyllotaxis. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pentustichus,  . .  disposed  in 
five  rows, . .  pentastichous.  1861  HENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  139 
This^  arrangement  of  cycles  of  five ..  is  termed  the  quin- 
cuncial,  pentastichous  or  five-ranked  arrangement. 

Pentastom.  -e  (pe-ntastpm,  -a«m).  Zoo/.   Also 

in  L.  form.    [ad.  mod.L.  Pentasiomum,  f.  PENTA- 

+  Gr.  -<7To^ot  adj.  formative  f.  ar&iui  mouth ;  so 

called  from  the  appearance  of  the  month  and  the 

two  pairs  of  chitinoid  hooks  adjacent  to  it.     (So 

I   in  mod.F.)]     An  animal  of  the  genus  Penttutomum 

\   or  Pentastoma,  comprising  internal  parasites  infest  - 

|   ing  man  and  other  animals;  an  aberrant  group  of 

j   Arachnida,  formerly  classed  as  trematode  worms. 

1857  tr.  Kuc henmeister's  Parasites  Hum.  Body  (Syd.  Soc. ) 

II.  7  People  took  these  four  feet  for  the  same  number  of 

i    oral  orifices,  so  lhat  counting  in  the  true  mouth,  five  such 

openings  were  obtained  and  the  animal  received  the  name 

of  Pentastomiim.     1871  AITKEN  Sc.  t,  Praet.  AfeJ.(ed.6} 


Pentastomum,  when  the  ovary  is  attached  to  a  circular  canal. 
1890  Century  Diet.,  Pentastome. 

So  Penta  stomoid  a.,  resembling  the  genus 
Pentastomum ;  or  belonging  to  the  group  Penta- 
stomoidea,  represented  by  this  genus ;  sb.  an  animal 
of  this  group.  Penta'itomoui  a. :  see  quot. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pentastomus,  having  five 
mouths  or  openings  :  pentastomous.  1899  Cent.  Diet.,  Pen- 
tastomoid. 

Pentastyle  (pe-ntastail),  a.  and  sb.  Arch, 
rare-",  [f.  PENTA-  +  Gr.  ffruA-os  pillar.  (So  in 
mod.F.)]  a.  adj.  Having  five  columns  in  front 
or  at  the  end,  as  a  building,  b.  sb.  A  building 
or  portico  having  five  columns. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pentastyle,  in  architecture,  a 
work  wherein  are  five  rows  of  columns.  1794  Kudim.  Anc. 
Archil.  (1810)  122  Pentastyle,  an  edifice  having  five  columns 
in  front.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  590.  1881 
OCILVIE,  Pentastyle,  ..having  five  columns. 

Pentasyllable  (pe-ntasUae-bik),  a.  [f.  L. 
pentasyllab-us,  a.  Gr.  irtrTaav\\ap-os  five-syllabled 
+  -1C,  after  SYLLABIC.]  Consisting  of  five  syllables. 
So  Pentasy  llabism  {nonce-wJ.},  pentasyllable 
cond  ition ;  Pentasy  'liable ,  a  word  of  five  syllables. 

a  l«l  GRAY  Obsen*.  Eng.  Metre  Wks.  1843  V.  257  Penta- 
syllable and  Tetrasyllabic  [lines  of  verse].  Tnese  are  rarely 
used  alone.  1816  Q.  Rev.  XV.  369  It  could  not  be  done  in 
less  compass  than  a  pentasyllable.  1891  F.  HALL  in  Nation 
(N.  Y.J^s  Aug.  145/1  '  Literarian  ,  however,  if  we  can 
excuse  its  pentasyllabism,  seems  to  recommend  itself  as  sup* 
plying  a  desideratum. 

Pentateuch (pentatiftk).  [zi\.L.pe>itatcuch-iis, 
-urn  (Tertullian  c  207),  sb.  f.  Gr.  17  irinaTfvx-os 
the  pentateuch  (Let.  of  Ptolem.neus  Gnosticus  c  160, 
in  Epiphanius  Adv.  fJseres.  xxxiii.  $  4),  sb.  use 
(sc.  0('/}Aot)  of  « FTaT«uxos  »dj.  'of  five  books',  f. 
vn>ra-  five  +  Tfvxo*  '  implement,  vessel ',  in  post- 
Alexandrian  Gr.  '  book '.  In  F.  Pentatcuquc] 

L  Name  for  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy)  taken  together  as  a  connected  group, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Moses  (hence  called  '  the 
five  books  of  Moses '). 

1330  PALSGR.  253/1  Penthatheukes,  fyve  bokes  of  Moyses 
lawe,  pentathcvcon.  153*  MORE  Confut.  Tindalt  Wks, 

/l*in-_i   _A ., Tj^l ,11 I    I .._  t 


343/2  That  after  these  bokes  well  learned,  we  bee  mete  for 
Tyndales  pentateukes,  and  Tyndales  testamente.  1586  J. 
HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  Ep.  Ded.,  Then  he  and  losua.  .did  de. 


liuer  vnto  them  the  whole  Pentatychon  of  Moses  to  be 
dailie  read  &  taught.  1614  SELDEN  Titlts  Hon.  15  Long 
before  his  time  was  the  Pentateuch  turned  into  Greek. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psevd.  Ep.  vi.  L  276  Jerome  profcsseth, 
in  his  translation  he  was  faine  sometime  to  relieve  himselfe 
by  the  Samaritane  Pentateuch.  1768^74  TUCKER  I.t.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  410  The  Israelite  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
open  his  Pentateuch.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  viii. 
310  They  were  shown  the  oldest  known  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

2.  transf.  A  volume  composed  of  five  books, 
etc. :  see  qnots.  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pentateuch,  a  volume  of  five 
Books.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pentateuch,.. also  any  volume  con- 
sisting of  five  books.  1841  DUNCUSON  Med.  Lex.  s.  v.,  By 
analogy  some  surgeons  have  given  the  name  Surgical 
Pentateuch  to  the  division  of  external  diseases  into  five 
classes  : — wounds,  ulcers,  tumours,  luxations  and  fractures. 
1891  CHEYSE  Orig.  >r  Relig.  Cant,  of  Psalter  \.  i.  6  The 
Hebrew  Psalter  came  together  not  as  a  book  but  as  a  Penta. 
tcuch.  1891  BLADES  (title)  The  Pentateuch  of  Priming,  with 
a  Chapter  on  Judges. 

Hence  Pentateuch*!  (pcntati«-kal)  a.,  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 

a  1846  WILLIAMS  cited  in  Worcester.  18*3  D.owix  in  U/t 
(1892)  257,  1  have  long  rebelled  thai  l..u*cd  the  I  tnla 


PENTATHIONIC. 

teuchal  term  of 'Creation  '.  1890  GLADSTONE  Impregnable 
Rock  (1892)  176  The  spirit,  .of  the  Pentateuchal  laws. 

Fentathionic  (pe:ntaj>3i|p-nik),  a.  Chem. 
[irreg.  f.  PENTA-  +  Gr.  8tiov  suljjhur  +  -ic :  see 
DITHIONIC.]  In  pentathionic  acid,  an  acid  con- 
taining five  atoms  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule, 
HjSjO,,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  of  bitter  taste. 
Hence  Fentathionate  (-^A'faX),  a  salt  of  penta- 
thionic acid. 

In  quot.  1849,  applied  to  the  anhydride  or  oxide  (S-,  O.-,). 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  hiorg.  Chem.  58  Pentathionic  acid, 
S-,  Oj.-This  acid  is  in  solution  when  an  excess  of  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  1881  Athcuznm  29  Jan.  169/1  Obtaining 
beautifully  crystallized  barium  and  potassium  pentathionates. 
1881  Nature  XXIII.  615/2  Mr.  V.  Lewes  ..  describes  .. 
several  potassium  pentathionates...  These  experiments 
appear  'to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  penta- 
thionic acid. 

Pentathlete  (pentas'blA).  [ad.  Gr.  TttvraS- 
X^rijj,  f.  wfvra9\ov :  see  next.]  An  athlete  who 
contended  in  the  pentathlon. 

l8z8  E.  H.  BARKER  Parriana  I.  522  note,  Between  Porson 
and  Parr,  .the  difference  was  as  great  as  between,  .a  pugilist 
and  a  pentathlete.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  iii.  (1877)  87 
You  give  all  kinds  of  honours . .  to  runners,  boxers,  pent- 
athletes,  &c. 

II  Pentathlon  (pentae'bljm).  Also  in  Lat.  form 
pentathlum.  PI.  -a.  Gr,  and  Rom.  Antiq. 
[a.  Gr.  irtWa0Aop,  f.  irtvTt  five  +  a&\ov  contest.] 
An  athletic  contest  consisting  of  five  exercises 
(leaping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  throwing 
the  spear,  and  wrestling),  all  performed  on  the 
same  day  and  by  the  same  athletes. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pentathlum.  1711  BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  161 
f  7  The  Commonwealths  of  Greece ;  from  whence  the 
Romans  afterwards  borrowed  their  Pentathlum,  which 
was  composed  of  Running,  Wrestling,  Leaping,  Throwing, 
and  Boxing.  1776  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  iv.  15 
Telamon  and_  Peleus.. challenged  their  half-brother  Phocus 
to  contend  in  the  Pentathlum.  1859  GROTE  Greece  n. 
Ixxx.  X.  437  The  pentathlon,  or  quintuple  contest,  wherein 
the  running  match  and  the  wrestling  match  came  first  in 
order.  1868  W.  SMITH  Diet.  Gr.  tr  Rom.  Anliq.  s.v.,  The 
pentathlon  was  introduced  in  the  Olympic  games  in  Ol.  18. 

Peiitatomic  (pentat^-mik),  a.  Cliem.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  vcVrc  five  +  arofios  ATOM  +•  -1C  :  cf.  atomic.] 
Containing  five  atoms  of  some  substance  in  the 
molecule ;  spec,  containing  five  replaceable  hy- 
drogen atoms  ;  also  =  PENTAVALENT. 

1871  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  72  Pentatomic  Alcohols. 
Finite  and  quercite,  two  saccharine  bodies  having  the  com- 
position CeH^Oo,  probably  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies. 
l873  J-  P'  COOKE  New  Chem.  290  No  definite  pentatomic 
hydrate  is  known.  1873  WATTS  Fowttes'  Chem.  (ed.  1 0  633 
Glucoses  may.  .be  expected  to  act  as  pentatomic  alcohols. 

Feutatomid  (pentartfmid),  a.  Entoin.  [f. 
mod.L.  Pentatomidee,  pi.,  f.  Pentatoma,  name  of  the 
typical  genus  (Olivier,  1789),  f.  Gr.  irfi/ra-  PENTA- 
five  +  -TOJJOS  cut,  in  reference  to  the  5 -jointed 
antennae.]  Belonging  to  the  family  Pentatomidse, 
of  plant-feeding  heteropterons  insects,  mostly  of 
warm  climates,  and  often  brilliantly  coloured.  So 
Penta'tomine  a.  in  same  sense ;  Penta'tomoid  a., 
related  to,  or  resembling,  the  Pentaiomidx. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pentatoininc..Pentatomoid.  1900  Ibis 
VI.  260  Tinnunculus  Amurensis.  .Its  stomach  contained  18 
large  pentatomid  bugs. 

Fentatone  (pe-ntatOTn).  Mus.  rare—",  [f. 
PE.XTA-  +  TONE,  after  tritoite.'}  'An  interval  of 
five  whole  tones,  an  augmented  sixth '  (Stainer  & 
Barrett). 

Fentatonic  (pentatp-nik),  a.  Mus.  [mod. 
(Carl  Engel,  1864),  f.  PENTA-  +  Gr.  TOV-OS  TONE  + 
-ic:  cf.  Toxic.]  Consisting  of  five  notes  or  sounds ; 
esp.  applied  to  a  form  of  scale  without  semitones 
(equivalent  to  the  ordinary  major  scale  with  the 
fourth  and  seventh  omitted),  used  by  various  ancient 
nations,  and  by  modern  semi-civilized  races,  as  well 
as  in  the  popular  melodies  of  different  countries 
(often  called  the  Scotch  scale). 

1864  ENGEL  Stus.  Anc.  Nat.  124  A  scale  ..consisting  of 
only  five  tones,  wherefore  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  Penta- 
tonic  Scale.  1887  L.  SCOTT  Tusc.  Stud,  n.  iv.  (1888)  222 
The  ancient  scale  being  pentatonic,  i.  e.  five  notes,  leaving 
out  our  fourth  and  seventh.  1891  Athenxum  12  Dec.  807/2 
India. .differs,  as  Europe  differs,  from  the  pentatonic  and 
heptatonic  scales  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese. 

Fentatremite  (pentatrrmait).  Palseont.  Also 
contracted  pentremite.  [ad.  mod.L.  Pentatre- 
titiles,  f.  PENTA-  +  Gr.  Tprjpui  hole,  aperture :  see 
-ITE!  2.]  An  echinoderm  of  the  genus  Penta- 
trimites,  belonging  to  the  extinct  class  BlastoiJea, 
allied  to  the  ctinoids.  So  Fentatrematoid  (-trf-- 
matoid)  a.,  belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Penta- 
tremilidst,  typified  by  Pentratremites;  sb.  an 
echinoderm  of  this  family. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Pentremite,  a  fossil  crinoid.  1873  DAWSON 
Earth  4-  Man  vi.  153  One  curious  group,  that  of  the  Pen- 
trcmitcs,  a  sort  of  larval  form.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pentatrc. 
matoid. .  Pentatremite. 

Pentauncer,  obs.  form  of  PESITENCER. 
Pentavalent   (pentx'valent),  a.    Chem.     [f. 
PENTA-  +  L.  valfiit-cm  having  power  or  value.] 
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Having  the  combining  power  of  five  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen or  other  univalent  element ;  quinquivalent. 
1871  ROSCOF,  Elem.  Chem.  174  The  elements  of  the 
nitrogen  group  possess  a  peculiarity  by  which  they  fre- 
quently appear  as  if  they  were  pentavalent.  1881  A.  W. 
WILLIAMSON  in  Nature  XXIV.  418/1  An  atom  of  nitrogen  or 
of  antimony  is  only  known  to  be  trivalent  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  ;  but  each  of  them  occurs  in  form  of  a  penta- 
valent compound  with  chlorine. 

Pente,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  PAINT. 

Penteconta-    (penUk^mta),    before   a    vowel 
-cont-,    combining   form,   repr.    Gr.   -ncvrrjitovTa 
i    fifty,  in  a  few  rare  words.     '(-Fenteco'ntarcli  [ad.    | 
Gr.  -n*vTriKQVTQ.pxos\*  a  commander  of  fifty  men.    i 
\    Fenteco'ntadrachm  (-drsem)  [ad.  Gr.irfVTrjKovTa- 
Spaxpov],  a  Cyrenaic  coin  worth  fifty  drachmas.    I 
Pentecontaglo'ssal    a.    [Gr.    y\waaa    tongue], 
written  in  fifty  languages.     Feuteco'iitalrtre  [ad. 
Gr.  ii(VTi)Kovra\tTpov],  a  Sicilian  coin  worth  fifty 
litrsz  or  ten  drachmas. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  iii.  55  After  these  thingus  Judas 
ordeynyde  duykis  of  the  peple,  tribunys   \gloss  that  oon 
ledde  a  thousand],  and  centonouns  [or  ledinge  an  hundrid], 
and  pentacontarkes  [leders  of  fyfty].    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^    i 
Pentecontarck^  a  Captain   of  fifty  men.      1807   ROBINSON    | 
Archaeol.  Grxca  v.  xxvi.  548  In  some  authors  we  find  the     I 
word  pentecontadrachm,  or  fifty  drachms.  1846  J.  B.  Lmosav 
(title}  Pentecontaglossal  Paternoster,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  50  Languages.     1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art 
§  132  The  costly  master-pieces  of  Sicilian  engravers,  the 
great  Syracusan  pentekontalitres  at  the  head. 

HPentecO'nter1.  Gr.  Antiq,  [a.  Gr.  irfvrrj' 
KovrTjp."]  A  commander  of  a  troop  of  fifty  men. 

1623  BINCHAM  Xenophon,  54  The  Coronets,  .framed  six 
Companies,  euery  one  consisting  of  an  hundred  men,  and 
appointed  Captaines  ouer  them,  and  Penteconters,  and  Eno- 
motarches.  1830  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ivi.  VII.  159  The  Pente- 
konter  and  the  Lochage  were  responsible  also  each  for  his 
larger  division. 

Penteco-nter  2.  Gr.  Antiq,  [ad.  Gr.  irtvr^ 
tcovTrjprjs.'}  A  ship  of  burden  with  fifty  oars. 

1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxxiv.  346  Dexippus,.  .who 
was  sent  out  with  a  penteconter..,  sailed  away  to  Hyzan- 
tium.  1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  iv,  Danaos  placed  his  fifty 
daughters  on  board  of  a  penteconter  (or  vessel  with  fifty  oars). 

Pentecost  (pe-nt/k^st).  Also  5  penteost, 
pencost,  5-6  penthecost^e,  6-7  penticost(e,  7 
pentycost.  [a.  Christian  L.  pentecoste  (Tertul- 
lian),  a.  Gr.  irtvTrjKoaTrj  (sc.  -fjptpa  or  toprrj}  fiftieth 
(day  or  feast),  in  Tobit  ii.  I,  2  Maccabees  xii.  32.] 

1.  A  name  of  Hellenistic  origin  for  the  Jewish 
harvest  festival  (called  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
Feast  of  Weeks)  observed  on  the  fiftieth  day  of 
the  OMER  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  at  the  conclusion  of  seven 
weeks  from  the  offering  of  the  wave-sheaf,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover. 

The  first  day  of  the  Passover  is  always  the  isth  Nisan; 
the  i6th  Nisan  is  the  First  Day  of  the  Omer  or  wave- 
offering  ;  seven  weeks  from  which,  on  the  6th  Sivan,  is  the 
Feast  of  Weeks.  Thus,  in  19^0,  the  i6th  Nisan  coincided 
with  Sunday  isth  April,  and  the  6th  Sivan  with  Sunday 
3rd  June,  which  were  also,  that  year,  Easter  Sunday  and 
Whit-Sunday;  but  the  Jewish  festivals,  being  regulated 
solely  by  the  moon,  may  fall  on  any  day  of  the  week :  see  2. 

ciooo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  312  On  Sam  ealdan  Pentecosten 
sette  God  ae  Sam  Israhela  folce.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  89. 
1382  WVCLIF  2  Mace.  xii.  32  After  Pentecost  [Vulg.  post 
Pentecosten^  LXX  ft-tra  Se  -ri\v  Ae-yo/icVijc  Trerrr)KQtrri}v],  thei 
wenten  a^eins  Gorgias,  prepoost  of  Ydume.  —  Acts  ii.  i 
Whanne  the  dayes  Pentecostes,  \gloss  that  is.  fyftij  1388 
daies  of  Pentecost]  weren  fulfillid,  alle  disciplis  weren  to 

fidere  in  the  same  place.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Tobit  ii.  i 
n  the  feast  of  Pentecoste  which  is  the  holy  (feast)  of  the 
seuen  wekes  [so  in  1611 ;  LXX  ec  TJJ  irfVTTjKotnfj  eoprft  TJ 
ttTTtv  oyt'a  enra  e£<5o/jui<Stui-].  173?  WniSTON  JosephitS^ 
Jewish  War  n.  til  §  i  That  feast  which  was  observed  after 
seven  weeks,  and  which  the  Jews  call  Pentecost.  1900  G.  T. 
PURVES  in  Hastings  Diet.  Bible  III.  741/1  It  is  certain  that 
tha  Jews  celebrated  the  sheaf-waving  on  Nisan  16,  and 
Pentecost  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  (Sivan  6),  without  regard 
in  either  case  to  the  day  of  the  week. 

2.  A  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  observed 
on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.) ;   the    ! 
day  of  this  festival,  Whit-Sunday ;  also,  the  season    ! 
of  this  festival,  Whitsuntide,  arch,  or  Hist, 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place    ' 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  being  that  year  the  first 
day  of  the  week.     Seven  weeks  after  that  (and  so  again  on    ! 
the  first  day  of  the  week)  was  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pente-    \ 
cost.     In    commemoration  of   this,  these    two   Christian    • 
festivals  are  always  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week    i 
(Sunday),  and  so  in  most  cases  do  not  coincide  with  the 
Jewish  festivals. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  312  pes  dEejSerlica  daeg  is  lire 


PENTHEMIMEB. 

Penticost  weeke.  1664-5  >n  Swayne  Sarum  Church™.  Ace. 
(1896)  338  Mr.  Kent  penticost  mony  6s.  Sri.  [Cf.  PENTE- 
COSTAL  so.] 

3.  Jig.  in  allusion  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
the  circumstances  attending  it  recorded  in  Acts  ii. 

176.  WESLEY  Serm.  Ixviii.  §20  Wks.  1811  IX.  341  The 
grand  pentecost  shall  'fully  come':  and  'devout  men  in 
every  nation '..shall  'all  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost'. 
1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Problem,  Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host.  1901  W.  SANDAY 
in  Expositor^  May  327  Calvary  without  Pentecost  is  not  yet 
in  vital  relation  with  ourselves. 

Pentecostal  (pentrkp-stal),  sb.  and  a.  [ad. 
L.  pentecostal-is  adj.  (Tertullian),  f.  pentecoste :  see 
PENTECOST  and  -AL.  In  A,  ad.  med.L.  ptntccost- 
alia  (neuter  pi.  of  adj.)  pentecostal  (payments).] 

A.  sb.  (usually//.)  Offerings  formerly  made  in 
the   Church  of  England   at   Whitsuntide  by  the 
parishioners  to  the  priest,  or  by  an  inferior  church 
to  the  mother-church.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1549  LATIMER  yd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  83,  I  should 
haue  receyued  a  certayne  dutye  that  they  cal  a  Pentecostal. 
1609  in  W.  Money  Htsl.  Newbury  (1887)  529  Pd  for  Pente- 
costalles,  otherwise  called  smoke  farthings.  1695  KENNETT 
Par,  Antiq,  ix.  597  This  old  custome  gave  birth  and  name 
to  the  Pentecostals  or  Whitsun-contributions.  1726  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  434  Pentecostals,  otherwise  called  Whitsun- 
Farthings,  were  Oblations  made  by  the  Parishioners  to  the 
Parish. Priest  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pentecost ;  like  that 
of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  in  Acts  ii. 

01661  SANDERSON  (J.),  The  collects  adventual,  quadra, 
gesimal,  paschal,  or  pentecostal.  1836  KEBLE  in  Lyra  A  fast. 
i.xxxiv.  iii,  The  sacred  Pentecostal  eve.  a  1841  A.  REED 
Hymn,  '  Spirit  Divine,  attend  our  prayer'  vi,  Come  as  the 
wind — with  rushing  sound  And  pentecostal  grace.  1850 
ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  ix.  116  These  are  the  pentecostal 
hours  of  our  existence. 

||  Pentecoster.  Gr.  Antiq.  [a.  Gr.  TrfvrrjKoarfip, 
false  reading  for  nfvrrjKovTTip.  ]  =  PENTECONTEK  1. 

1808  MITFORD  Greece  I.  iv.  216  The  officers  of  each  mora 
of  infantry.. were  one  Polemarch,  four  Lochages,  eight 
Pentecosters,  and  sixteen  Enomotarchs. 

H  Pentecpstys  (pentrkp-stis).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also 
irreg.  anglicized  as  pe'ntekosty  (-kpsti).  [a. 
Gr.  irtvTqKoarm  (pi.  -w«)  a  number  or  company 
of  fifty,  f.  irivTqKoUT-os  fiftieth.]  A  body  of  fifty 
men,  as  a  division  of  the  Spartan  army. 

1808  MITFORD  Greece  I.  iv.  216  Each  Lochus  consisted  of 
four  Pentecostyes,  and  each  Pentecostys  of  four  Enomoties. 
1850  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ivi.  VII.  in  Each  lochus  comprised 
four  pentekosties .  .each  pentekosty contained  four  enomoties. 
1869  W.  SMITH  Diet.  Grk.  &  Rom.  Antiq.  (ed.  2)  483/1  An 
enomotia,  pentecostys,  &C. 

Pentegraph,  erron.  form  of  PANTOGRAPH. 

Pentela-teral,  a.   rare-1,    [f.  Gr.  -nivre  five 

+  LATERAL.]  Five-sided,  quinquelateral.  So 
f  Pentelater  a.  (erron.  penti-)  in  same  sense. 

1^71  DIGGES  Panto»i.,AIath.  Treat.  Hh  iv  b,  A  pentitater 
Prisma,  hauing  for . .  the  syde  of  his  pentagonal!  equiangle 
basis  the  first  lyne.  1718  NICHOLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV. 
483  Two  equal  pentelateral  Pyramids. 

Fentelic  (pente'lik),  a.  Also  6  erron.  pent- 
like.  [ad.  L.  Pentelic-us,  a.  Gr.  IlfirtAiKos,  f. 
Ilti'TtXij  name  of  a  deme  of  Attica.]  Of  or  from 
Mount  Pentelicus,  near  Athens:  esp.  applied  to 
the  famous  white  marble  there  quarried. 

1379-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895)  I.  266  The  pillcrs.  .are  cut 
out  of  a  quarrie  of  marbeli,  called  pentlike  marbell.  1697 


Chron.  an.  1086  priwa  he  ba;r  his  cynehelm  jelce  scare.  .On 
Eastron  he  hine  baer  on  Winceastre,  on  Pentecosten  on 
Westmynstre.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  347  pat 
Jere  about  Pentecoste,  >>at  is  Witsontide, be  apostles  ordeyned 
£>e  lasse  lames,  Alpheus  his  sone,  bisshop  of  lerusalem. 
1481  CAXTON  Godcffroy  clxv.  244  There  helde  they  theyr 
penthecost  or  wytsontyde.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  I.  v. 
38  Come  Pentycost  as  quickely  as  it  will.  1736  [see  PENTE- 
COSTAL sb.].  1841  LONGF.  Childr.  Lord's  Supper  i  Pente- 
cost,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  come.  The  church  of  the  village 
Gleaming  stood  in  the  morning's  sheen. 
attrib.  1568  GKAFTONC/*'W<.  II.  934  Vpon  the  Tuesday  in 


at  Athens. 

So  t  Fenteli'cian,  Pente  lican  adjs. 

^1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  ii.  135  The  Mercuries,  .of  Pente- 
lician  marble,  with  brazen  heads.  1847  EMERSON  Repr. 
Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  294  They  [the  Greeks)  cut  the 
Pentelican  marble  as  if  it  were  snow. 

Pentene,  Chem. :  see  under  PENTANE. 

Penter,  obs.  form  of  PAINTEB. 

t  Pe-ntereme,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  irivrt  five 
•f  L.  remits  oar.]  See  quot.  1656. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pentireme,  a  Galley  that  has  five 
Oares  in  a  seat  or  rank,  or  a  Galley  wherein  every  oar  hath 
five  men  to  draw  it.  See  Quinquercme.  1844  THIRLWALL 
Greece  VIII.  Ixiv.  266  A  fleet  of  sixty  pentereme  galleys. 

Pentes,  -esse,  obs.  forms  of  PENTHOUSE. 

t  Pe-ntest.  Obs.  rare—1.  Name  of  some  kind 
of  precious  stone. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5268  Pijt  fulle  of  pentests  and  oj»ire 
proude  stanes. 

Penteteric  (pent/te-rik),  a.  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad. 
Gr.  wffTfTT/pKto!.]  Occurring  every  fifth  year 
(according  to  modern  reckoning,  every  fourth,  both 
of  two  consecutive  occurrences  being  counted),  as 
the  greater  Panathentea  at  Athens. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pentliemimer  (penb/mi'maa).  Anc.  Pros. 
[ad.  Gr,  TTfvOijf^tf^fpfjs  consisting  of  five  halves,  f. 
irivTt  five  +  j)/«/«pijj  halved  (r//u-  half  +  /ttpos  part).] 
A  group  or  catalectic  colon  of  five  half-feet ;  esp. 
as  constituting  each  half  of  a  pentameter,  or  the 
first  part  of  a  hexameter  when  the  crcsura  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot.  (Cf.  HEPTBE- 
MIMER.)  Hence  Penthemi'meral  a.,  applied  to 
a  ca;iura  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot. 


PENTHOUSE. 
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PENULT. 


1586  WEBBE  Eiig.  roctrie  (Arb.)  80  The  shortnesse  of  the 
seconde  Pcnthimimer  will  hardly  be  framed  to  fall  together 


penthemimeral  caesura.     1871  Public  Sch.  Lat.  Grain.  467    . 
The  Pentameter,  .consists  of  two  Dactylic  Pcnthemimers, 
which  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.    1888  Atlieiixum  24  Nov. 
704/3  The  treatment  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  penthe- 
mimeral caesura  of  the  dactylic  hexameter. 

Penthouse  (pe-nt,haus),  pentice  (pe-ntis), 

sb.  Forms:  see  below.  [ME.  pentis,  rarely  pendis, 
app.  aphetic  from  OK.  apentis,  apendis,  -deis  :  cf. 
med.L.  appendicium  in  Promp.  Parv.  and  Cathol. 
Angl.  =  pentyce,  pentis  ;  also  appcnditium  in  Du 
Cauge  '  a  small  sacred  building  dependent  upon  a 
larger  church  ',  post-cl.  L.  appendicium  an  append- 
age, f.  apptitdere  to  hang  something  on  another, 
to  attach  in  a  dependent  state.  As  a  small  building, 
erected  as  a  '  lean-to  '  to  another,  has  usually  a  roof 
with  one  slope  only,  the  word  was  evidently  from 
an  early  period  (esp.  in  the  aphetic  form)  asso- 
ciated with  V.penle  slope,  declivity,  'hang',  which 
becnme  at  length  a  regular  element  of  the  sense; 
hence  the  later  popular  etymology  pent-house  for 
pentis  :  cf.  work-house,  vulgarly  workis. 

The  OF.  apendis  and  apentis  appear  to  represent   L. 
appfHctiiimn  and  *appenditlcivm.     But  the  early  history 


. 

of  the  word  offers  difficulties,  esp.  that  in  OF.  the  short 
forms  without  a-  are  very  rare,  while  in  Eng.  they  are  the 
earliest,  appentice  not  being  known  before  Caxton.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  4  pendize,  6  pendis,  7-8  pendice. 
£1315  Pendize  [see  B.  ij.    1591  Manch.  Court  Lett  Rtc. 
(1885)  II.  60  Settinge  vpp  a  houell..or  slated  pendis.     1656 
Pendice  [see  B.  i  bj.     174^9  Fair/ax's  Tasso  xi.  xxxiii,  O'er 
their  Heads  an  iron  Pendice  [earlier  edd.  pentise,  -ice]  vast. 

P.  4  pentiz,  4-6  pentis,  pentys,  (5  penttis, 
pentaee),  5-7  pentise,  5-6  pentyse,  (-yce,  -es, 
-ease,  6  -isse,  -ische,  -ose,  7  -ese,  pantise),  6-8 
(9  arch.}  pentioe. 

c  1315  Pentiz  [see  B.  i].  1381-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur. 
tees)  389  Pro  coppertura  del  pentys  scaccarii.  c  1410  Wycli/'s 
Bible,  Neh.  vii.  4  marg.  gloss,  Hulkis  and  pentisis  weren 
maad  bisidis  the  wallis.  1435  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  359 
Undder  ye  penttis.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  392/2  Pentyce,  of 
an  bowse  ende,  appendicium.  1449-50  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  239  Pro  factura  ij  pentacez.  a  1500  Pentice,  1513 
Pentcsse  [see  B.  i].  1530  Pentes,  Pentys  [see  B.  a],  1579 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  182  Makyng  of.  .ij.  pentyces.  1598 
Q.  ELIZ.  Plutarch  xiii.  29  Thogh  pentische  Like  the  windowe 
built,  a  1599,  1600  Pentise  [see  B.  i,  2].  1615  Manch.  Court 
Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  306  Erectinge  certen  postes  and  cover- 
inge  them  w"1  Large  penteses.  16^0  SOMNER  A  ntiq.  Canterb. 
204  The  long  low  Entry  in  the  Division  called  the  Pantise. 
1804  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball.  105  She  sticks  out  her  lip 
leyke  a  pentes.  1884,  1901  Pentice  [see  B.  i,  4],  1885  JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT  in  Portfolio  114  The  poor.  .were  fed  daily.. 
under  a  pentise,  or  covered  way. 

7.  6-  penthouse,  pent-house,  (6  penthehouse, 
7  paint-house). 

1530  PALSGR.  353/1  Penthouse  of  a  house,  appenlis.  1568 
GRAETON  Chron.  II.  267  He  caused  all  the  Penthehouses 
of  the  Towne  of  Parys  to  be  pulled  downe.  1573-1883 
Penthouse,  Pent-house  [see  B.  i,  2J.  1606  CHAPMAN  Mans. 
D'Olive  Plays  1873  I.  211  Faith  Sir  I  had  a  poore  roofe,  or 
a  paint-house  To  shade  me  from  the  Sunne. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  A  subsidiary  structure  attached  to  the  wall  of 
a  main  building  and  serving  as  a  shelter,  a  porch, 
a  shed,  an  outhouse,  etc.  a.  Such  a  structure 
having  a  sloping  roof,  formerly  sometimes  forming 
a  covered  way  between  two  buildings,  or  a  covered 
walk,  arcade,  or  colonnade,  in  front  of  a  row  of 
buildings  ;  a  sloping  roof  or  ledge  placed  against 
the  wall  of  a  building,  or  over  a  door  or  window,  for 
shelter  from  the  weather  ;  sometimes  also  applied 
to  the  eaves  of  a  roof  when  projecting  considerably. 

c  1315  Metr.  Horn.  63  Thar  was  na  herberie  To  Josep  and 
his  spouse  Marie,  Bot  a  pendize  that  was  wawles,  Als  oft  in 
borwis  tounes  es.  Ibid.  66  In  a  pouer  pentiz,  I  wys.  c  14*5 
WYNTOUM  Cron.  iv.  xxvi.  2648  Betwene  howsis  twa  Quhare 
men  gert  a  pentys  ma.  1467-8  Cal.  A  nc.  Rec.  Dublin  (i  889) 
I.  328  Owyr  that  to  make  a  pentyse  and  a  fyttyng  place 
undre,  for  the  wyrship  of  the  citte  marchaundes.  .to  sat  there- 
upon for  ther  eyse.  a  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (i8ri)  92  Yf 
ony  other  pentice  [AFr.  in  Liber  Albits  I.  336,  apptnticcs\ 


Ah.  P  254  Penthouse,  or  the  house  eauings.     1596  SHAKS. 
Merch.  V.  n.  vi.  i.    a  1599  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  II.  n.  70  In 


ech  side  of  the  streetes  are  pentises  or  continual!  porches  for 
the  marchants  to  walke  vnder.  1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in 
Relig.  (1672)  48  Those  Climes  that  fear  the  falling,  .of  much 
Snow,  ought  to  provide  more  inclining  Pentices.  1668  PEPYS 
Diary  15  June,  (At  Marlborough)  Their  houses  on  one  side 
having  their  pent-houses  supported  with  pillars,  which  makes 
It  a  good  walk.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  ix,  It  cast  off  the 
Rains  like  a  Penthouse.  1755  JOHNSON,  Penthouse,  a  shed 
hanging  out  aslope  from  the  main  wall.  1816  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Rev.  XVI.  372  Under  the  pent-house  of  a  cottage.  1884 
Sat.  Rev.  5  July  13/2  The  projecting  corbels. .show  that  a 
penlice  ran  along  that  side. 

fb.  Without  reference  to  a  sloping  roof:  Any 
smaller  building  attached  to  a  main  one,  an  annex; 
spec,  at  Chester:  see  quots.  1810,  1886. 


1483  Cat/,.  Aiifl.  275/1  A  Pentis  (A.  Pentesse),  appendix, 
appendicium,  appcnttuulitm  ;  appemticius.  1579-80  NORTH 
I'liitarch  (1805)  IV.  249  He  built  that  famous  stately  Theater 
.  .and  joyned  unto  that  also  another  House,  as  a  Penthouse 
(u>aircp  c^oAxioy  TI]  to  his  Theater,  c  1650  in  R.  H.  Morris 
Chester  (1895)  200,  1497  the  North  syde  of  the  Pentice  was 
new  buylded,  and,  1573,  the  Pentice  was  enlarged,  and 
the  inner  Pendice  made  higher,  the  nerer  made  lesser. 
The  Sheriff's  Court  removed  to  the  Comon  Hall.  1656  W. 
WEBB  W.  Smith's  Vale-Roy.  Eng.  39  S.  Peters  [Chester].. 
underneath  the  church  in  the  street  is  the  Pendice,  a  place 
builded  of  purpose,  where  the  Major  useth  to  remain.  1708 
Land.  Got.  No.  4409/3  Chester,  Febr.  7,  .  .  The  Mayor  enter- 
tain'd  several  Gentlemen  and  Citizens  in  the  Pent-house. 
1810  LYSONS  Cheshire  582  An  ancient  building  called  the 
Pentice,  ..called  in  some  old  Charters  the  appentUt,  was 
formerly  the  place  in  which  the  Sherriffs'  courts  were  held, 
and  banquets  given.  Note.  Appentitiiim,  .  .  a  smaller  build- 
ing annexed  to  a  larger  one.  1886  R.  HOLLAND  Chester 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  Pentice  at  Chester  was  an  ancient  building 
attached  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  was  taken  down  about 
the  year  1806. 

c.  A  shed  having  a  sloping  roof,  as  a  separate 
structure. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entotnol.  (1828)  I.  xiv.  432  Without  other 
abodes  than  natural  caverns  or  miserable  penthouses  of  bark. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Ix,  Fleet  Market  ..  was  a  long 
irregular  row  of  wooden  sheds  and  pent-houses. 

2.  Applied  to  various  structures  or  contrivances 
of  the  nature  of  or  akin  to  a  sloping  roof,  whether 
attached  to  something  else  or  independent  ;  as  an 
awning  over  a  stall  or  a  window  ;  a  canopy  ;  a  shed 
for  tht  protection  of  besiegers,  or  a  covering 
formed  of  the  soldiers'  shields  held  over  their 
heads  (L.  pluteus,  testudo],  To.  spec.  The  corridor 
with  sloping  roof  round  three  sides  of  a  tennis-court. 

1530  PALSGR.  253/1  Pentes  or  paves,  estal,  soubtil.  Ibid., 
Pentys  over  a  stall,  aviient.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvu.  x, 
He  on  his  Throne  was  set,..  Under  a  Pentise  wrought  of 
Silver  bright.  Ibid,  xvlil.  Ixxiy,  Their  targets  hard  aboue 
their  heads  they  threw,  Which  ioynd  in  one  an  iron  pentise 
make.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  603  It  might  serue  as 
a  pentice  to  defend  the  vaile.  1611  COTGR.,  Annul,  a  pent- 
house of  cloth  &c.,  before  a  shop  window,  &c.  1651  A'<  .  . 
Dedham,  Mass.  (1892)  III.  187  The  shingling  of  the  pent- 
house ouer  ye  Bell.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  265/1 


cover  of  a  moveable  pent-house,,  .the  head  of  the  column  had 
advanced  their  battering-ram  to  the  very  wall.  1883  GRESLEY 
Gloss.  Terms  Coal  Mining,  Penthouseor  Penthus,  a  wooden 
hut  or  covering  for  the  protection  of  sinkers  in  a  pit  bottom. 

8.  Jig.  Applied  to  things,  material  or  immaterial, 
likened  to  a  penthouse,  as  serving  for  defence,  or 
as  projecting  above  something  (e.g.  the  eyebrows). 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  B  iij,  A  pretence  of  puritie,  a 
pentisse  for  iniqnitie.  1639  SHIRLEY  Bali  L  ii,  Not  above 
your  forehead,  When  you  have  brush'd  away  the  hairy 
pentehouse,  And  made  it  visible.  1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks. 
Misc.  (1711)  253  Like  a  shrivled  Beau  from  within  the  Pent- 
house of  a  modern  Peruke.  18x9  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  ii,  There . . 
lurked  under  the  pent-house  of  his  eye  that  sly  epicurean 
twinkle.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  657  He  dragg'd  his  eye- 
brow bushes  down,  and  made  A  snowy  penthouse  for  his 
hollow  eyes. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  penthouse-cornice,  -roof; 
also  fig.  (see  3),  as  penthouse  brows,  hat,  lid 
(  =  eyelid)  ;  penthouse-like,  t  -steep  adjs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  17  With  your  hat  penthouse- 
like  ore  the  shop  of  your  eies.  1605  —  Alacb.  I.  iii.  20  Sleepe 
shall  neyther  N  ight  nor  Day  Hang  vpon  his  Pent-house  Lid. 
1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  43  The  first  steps.. Were 
easie, ..  Scarce  pent-house-steep.  1691  DRYDF.N  A".  Arth. 
in.  ii,  My  pent-house  eye-brows,  and  my  shaggy  beard. 
1813  SCOTT  Peveril  xxiv.  His  huge  penthouse  hat.  i88a 
Miss  R«kDDOHMt..Royal\l.  viii.  163  This  worldly  dowager, 
with  keen  eyes  glittering  under  penthouse  brows.  1901  S.  K. 
LEVETT-YEATS  Traitors  Way  x.  124  A  thin  slit  of  sky  was 
visible  between  the  pentice  roof. 

Penthouse  (pe-nt,haus),  v.  Also  8  pentise. 
[f.  prec.  sb.]  (Almost  always  in  pa.  pple.) 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  penthouse. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  32  The  inferior  [Mosques]  are . .  pent- 
housd  with  open  galleries.  1777  W.  GOSTLING  Cantert.  (ed.  2) 
29  A  stone  wall . .  pentised  over  head,  was  called  by  the  poor 
people  their  cloisters. 

2.  Jig.  To  cover  or  shelter  as  with  a  penthouse ; 
to  overhang  as  a  penthouse. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  23  The  Gloworm  or  Glass- 
worm.  Her  Eyes.. are  pent-hous'd  under  the  broad  fiat 
cap  or  plate  which  covers  her  head.  1833  WORDSW,  Wrens 
Nest  v,  Others  [nests]  are  pent-housed  by  a  brae  That  over- 
hangs  a  brook.  1845  TALFOURD  Vac.  Rambles  I.  01  The 
little  old,  odd,  town  of  Cluses  stands  actually  pent-housed 
by  the  mountain  sides. 

3.  To  make  like  a  penthouse  ;  to  cause  to  project. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  viii.  f  6  It  being  pen[t]-housed 

out  "beyond  the  foundation,  and  intent  of  the  Statute,  a  1661 
—  Worthies,  Ox/ordsh.  (1662)  329  With  these  Verdingales 
the  Gowns  of  Women  beneath  their  wastes  were  pent-housed 
out  far  beyond  their  bodies. 

Pentice,  earlier  form  of  PENTHODSE. 

f  Pe-nticle.  Obs.  rare-1.  Used  by  E.  Fairfax, 
app.  mclri  gralid,  as  =  PENTICE,  PENTHOUSE. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvni.  Ixxiv,  Their  targets  hard  above 
their  heads  they  threw.  Which  join 'd  in  one  an  iron  pentise 
make, . .  For  that  strong  penticle  protected  well  The  knights, 
from  all  that  flew  and  all  that  fell. 

[Pentile,  mis-spelling  of  PANTILE,  in  Johnson, 
copied  in  subsequent  Diets.  (Misquoted  by  J.  from 
Moxon,  who  has  pan-tiles.~)\ 


Pentine,  etc.  Chem.  :  see  under  PENTAKE. 

Pention,  -er,  obs.  ff.  PENBIOH,  PENSIONER. 

Petitionary,  erron.  form  of  PENITEKTIABY. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidatu'j  Comm.  vu.  156  b,  Than  go  they 
to  the  master  of  the  Pentionaries  \ad  pan  itentia  przftctum] 
and  fyne  with  him  for  a  pece  of  money. 

Pentis,  -iae,  -isso,  obs.  forms  of  PENTHOUSE. 

Pentlandite  (pe-ntlandait).  Mi/i.  [Named 
by  Dufrenoy,  1856,  after  its  discoverer  Mr.  Pent- 
land:  see  -UK  '.j  A  native  sulphide  of  iron  and 
nickel,  of  a  bronze-yellow  colour. 

1858  GREGG  &  LF.TTSOH  .!/;'«.  473.  1893  Amir.  Jml.  Sc. 
Ser.  HI.  XLV.  494. 

Pentlike,  ots.  erron.  f.  PENTELIC.  Pento- 
graph,  erron.  f.  PANTOGRAPH.  Pentoio  a., 
Pentone,  etc.  Chem.  :  see  under  PENTANK. 

Pentose  (pe-nttf<!s).  Chem.  [f.  Or.  wivri  five 
+  -O8E  2.]  '  A  name  given  to  compounds  resem- 
bling glucose,  but  having  only  five  atoms  of  carbon 
in  the  molecule  ;  e.  g.  tetra-oxy-valeric  aldehyde.' 

1891  MORLEY  &  MUIR  II  'alts'  Diet.  Chem.  III.  807/2. 
1899  CAGNEY  ^aksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  vii.  327  The  quantita. 
tive  determination  of  the  pentose  group  of  sugars.  Ibid.  334 
It  appears  that  pentoses  are  frequently  contained  in  beer. 

Fentozide  (pentfksaid).  Chem.  [PEHTA-.] 
A  binary  compound  containing  five  equivalents  ol 
oxygen. 

1863-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  1.  324  Pentoxide  of  Antimony, 
Antimonic  Oxide.  .SbjOj.  1881  Athenaeum  24  Dec.  856/3 
The  author  has  prepared,  .a  pentoxide  of  didyinium. 

Pentremite:  see  PENTATREMITE. 

Pent-roof  (pe-nt,r«f).  [mod.  t.pent-  in  PENT- 
HOUSE +  ROOF  s6.]  A  root  like  that  of  a  pent- 
house, sloping  in  one  direction  only  ;  a  shed-roof. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  66/a  Her  masts  struck,  her  rigging 
down,  and  her  hull  covered  in  with  a  pent-roof  thatch,  from 
stem  to  stern.  1894  H.  SPEIGHT  Nidderdale  373  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  old  homestead  is  an  open  pent-roof  or  arcade. 

Pentrough  (pe-n,tr^i).  [f.  PEN  rf.i  3  + 
TROUGH.]  A  trough,  channel,  or  conduit,  usually 
of  planks  or  boards,  constructed  to  convey  the 
water  from  a  head  of  water  formed  by  a  '  pen  ' 
(see  PEN  so.1  3)  to  the  place  where  its  force  is 
applied,  as  in  a  water-mill.  (Cf.  PENSTOCK  l.) 

1793  Trans.  Soc.  ArtsKl.  163  A  Pentrough  for  equalizing 
the  water  falling  on  water-wheels.  1853  GLYNN  Ptwet 
Water  41  1  here  is  a  sluice  to  regulate  the  supply  at  top, 
fixed  in  the  pentrough,  and  another  at  bottom  which  regu- 
lates the  expenditure. 

Pentstemon,  penstemon  (pen(t)st/'-msn). 

Rot.  [mod.L.  Pentstemdn  (Mitchell,  1748),  irreg. 
(for  *pentastemo>i)  f.  Gr.  jr«W«  five  +  arrjitcoy,  taken 
as  =  stamen  ;  from  the  rudimentary  fifth  stamen 
in  addition  to  the  four  perfect  ones  characteristic 
of  the  order.  The  spelling  and  pronunciation 
penstemon  are  common  in  popular  use.] 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  N.O.  Sera- 
phulariacete,  natives  of  America,  cultivated  for 
their  showy  clustered  flowers,  which  are  usually 
tubular  and  two-lipped,  and  of  various  colours. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  322  Pentstemon,  Chelone. 
1846  j.  BAXTER  Lilir.  Pract.  Agric.(t&.  4)  I.  325  Penstemons 
may  be  raised  from  slips  struck  in  heat.  1881  CLAKK  RUSSELL 
Ocean  Free-L.  viii,  Beds  of  dahlias,  lilies  .  .roses,  pentstemons. 

Pentyoe,  -ys,  -yse,  obs.  forms  of  PENTHOUSE. 

Pentyl,  etc.  Chem.  :  see  under  PENTAHE. 

t  Fe'imary.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  penuarius 
adj.  =  penarius  of  or  for  provisions,  f.  penus  store 
or  provision  of  food  ;  cf.  penarius,  -ia  sb.  store- 
house, granary.]  A  storehouse. 


6  Their  vault  was  a  penuary  and  storehouse  of  destruction. 

Penuchle,  penuckle,  var.  PiNocLE.card-game. 

Penult   (p/ntrlt),  a.  and  sb.     [Originally  an 

abbreviated  way  of  writing  the  word  PEN  ULTIMA.] 

A.  adj.  Last  but  one,  penultimate.     (Common 

in  Se.  in  i6-i7th  c.,  mostly  in  reference  to  the  day 

of  the  month  ;  in  later  use  chiefly  scientific.) 

1539  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.'m  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials 
L  log  *New  jerisGiftis,  be  pennult  and  last  dayis  of  December. 
1589  R.  BRUCE  Serm.,  Isa.  xxxviiL  (1843)  164  The  penult 
verse  of  the  chapter.  1597  MOHLEY  Introd.  Mus.  76  In 
your  penult  and  antepenult  notes,  you  stande  still  with 
your  descant.  1636  W.  <xmAfol.Narr.  (1846)  127  Moderator 
of  the  penult  General  Assembly.  1675  GREGORY  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  266  De  Beaune  hath  that  method 
of  removing  the  penult  term  ..  without  fractions.  1695 
SIBBALD  Autobiog.  (1834)  132,  I  came  over  the  fells  to  Jed- 
burgh  . .  the  penult  day  of  October  1662.  fjtt  KAM  ssElem. 
Crit.  xviii.  (1833)  308  In  the  penult  line,  the  proper  place  of 
the  musical  pause  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  syllable.  i8»8 
STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  160  Lateral  appendages  of  the 
penult  segment,  -fleshy.  1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Rind's 
Wks.  ll.ooo/t  The  penult  note  applies  to  these.  1851  DANA 
Crust.  I.  76  The  penult  joint  of  the  eight  posterior  legs. 
B  rf.  t  L  The  last  day  but  one  (of  a  month).  St. 


LI.  SCOf.  VI.  11077;  35' 

the  monelh.    a  1670  SPALDING  Trout,  (.has.  I  (Bann.  Cl.)o° 
Upon  Thursday  the  penult  of  January. 
16.   Gram.  The  last  syllable  but  one. 


PENULTIM. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.  1871  Putlic  Sch.  Lai.  Cram.  6  Words 
of  more  than  two  syllables  have  their  Accent  on  the  Penult 
when  long.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  126  The  penult 
of  '  raedde  '  had  a  long  vowel  before  a  doubled  consonant. 

t  Pemrltim,  -ime,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
ptennltim-us :  see  next.  Cf.  F.  pbmltieme  (isth 
c.  in  Littre).]  Last  but  one ;  =  PENULTIMATE. 

c  I$3a  Do  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  931  The  tone  hath 
an  a  m  the  penultyme  syllable.  1538  SIR  6.  TUKE  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ill.  III.  223  At  London,  the  penultyme  of 
August,  1538.  1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  vi.  iii.  324  A  second 
Race  succeeded,  derived  from  Norman  Darcy  the  Penultim 
Lord  in  the  last  Pedigree.  1715  SI.OANF.  'Jamaica  II.  196 
The  two  first  and  last  pairs  [of  legs]  being  two  inches  long, 
the  Penuitime  not  much  more  than  half  so  much. 

II  Penultima  (pfiizHtima).  [Lat.,  properly 
psenultima,  fem.  of  fxnultimus  PENULTIMATE  (sc. 
syllaba  or  nola),  i.  psene  almost  +  ultimus  last.] 
The  last  syllable  but  one  (of  a  word  or  verse).  In 
quot.  1776,  the  last  but  one  of  a  series  of  notes. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ii.  iv.  (Arb.)  85  The  sharpe 
accent  falles  vpon  the  penultima  or  last  saue  one  sillable  of 
I  he  verse.  1749  Power  Pros.  Numbers  26  It  is  plain  he  read 
it  thus  «tnaptj.ivrjvt  without  any  Regard  to  the  Accent  on 
the  Penultima  (jue).  1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mns.  1. 9  Paranete 
Synemmenon,  penultima  of  this  tetrachord. 

Penultimate  (pftzrltimA),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
PENE-,  L.  pant  almost  +  ULTIMATE,  after  L. 
pxnuliim-us :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Last  but  one;   next  before  the  last  of 
a   series   of  things.       (Chiefly   in    scientific    and 
technical  use.)    b.  Occurring  on  the  last  syllable 
but  one :  cf.  B.  a. 

1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsh.  15  They  [sounds  of  an  echo]  next 
strike  the  ultimate  secondary  object,  then  the  penultimate 
and  antepenultimate.  1709  BARNES  in  Hearne  Collect. 
8  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  167  Thanks  for  your  penultimate 
rhapsody.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Penultima,  or  Pennl. 
titnate,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  syllable,  or  foot,  immedi- 
ately before  the  last. .  Hence  antepenultimate  is  that  before 
the  penultimate,  or  the  last  but  two.  1813  BYRON  fir. 
Abydos  H.  xx.  note.  One  more  revise — positively  the  last .. 
—at  any  rate,  the^Multimate.  1834  McMuRTRiE  Cuvier's 
Anim.  Kingd.  249  The  penultimate  whorl  forms.. a  depres- 
sion which  gives  the  aperture  more  or  less  of  the  figure  of 
a  crescent.  1881  MIVART  Cat  99  The  penultimate  phalanx 
of  each  digit,  .is  hollowed  out  on  its  outer  side. 

b.  1861  MARSH  Lect.  Eng.  Lang.  380  The  great  frequency 
of  ultimate  and  penultimate  accentuation. 

B.  sb.   The  last  member  but   one  of  a  series: 
spec.     a.   Gram.  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a 
word.    b.  Whist.  The  lowest  card  but  one  of  a  suit. 
c.  Math,  (see  quot.  1872). 

[1727-41 :  see  A.]  1813 CRABB  Technol.  Diet., Penultimate, 
the  last  syllable  but  one  in  a  word.  1846  in  WORCESTER. 
1871  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  VIII.  526,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  consider . .  the  form  of  a  curve  about  to  degenerate 
into  a  system  of  multiple  curves;  a  simple  instance  is  a 
trinodal  quartic  curve  about  to  degenerate  into  the  form 
*V  =  °.  °r  say  a  '  penultimate '  of  ;r!y  =  o.  1876  C.  M. 
DAVIES  Unorlh.  Land.  313  He . .  also  leaned  to  long  penulti- 
mates  in  Phrygia  and  Libya.  1876  A.  CAMPBELL-WALKER 
Correct  Card  Uloss.  (1880)  13  Penultimate,  the.— Beginning 
with  the  lowest  card  but  one  of  the  suit  you  lead  originally, 
if  it  contains  more  than  four  cards. 

Penultimatum  (pfn»ltinvn»m).  nonce-wd. 
[after  PENULTIMATE  and  ULTIMATUM.]  A  demand 
amounting  almost  to  an  ultimatum,  or  sent  imme- 
diately before  an  ultimatum. 

i88a  Daily  Tel.  29  May  5  The  Consuls-General  hand  in  an 
ultimatum,  or  penultimatum,  to  a  recalcitrant  Ministry. 
1899  U'estm.  Gaz.  6  Nov.  3/2  Nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
rejection  of  the  '  penultimatum '. 

II  Penumbra  (p/h»-mbra).  [mod.L.  (Kepler, 
1604),  f.  PENE-,  i,.  psene  almost  +  UMBRA  shadow. 
Cf.  F.  pfnombre  (1671  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  partially  shaded  region  around  the  shadow 
of  an  opaque  body,  where  only  a  part  of  the  light 
from  the  luminous  body  is  cut  off;  the  partial 
shadow,  as  distinguished  from  the  total  shadow  or 
umbra  ;  esp.  that  surrounding  the  total  shadow  of 
the  moon,  or  of  the  earth,  in  an  eclipse,  producing 
respectively  a  partial  (or  annular)  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  or  a  fainter  obscuration  bordering  the  full 
shadow  on  the  disk  of  the  moon. 

JTIS^IL}CEPLER  {?''  viteU-  Paralipom.  239  Quod  est  inter 
KL.NM  penumbra  dicatur,  LN  vero  umbra.     1709  M.  G. 


by  the  true  shadow,  but  entred  only  a  little  into  the 
Penumbra.  1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  745  The  Pen- 
vmbra.  towards  the  perfect  Shadow,  does,  little  by  little 
grow  more  and  more  obscure.  1769  HIRST  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LIX.  231,  I  saw  a  kind  of  penumbra  or  dusky  shade,  which 
preceded  the  first  external  contact  two  or  three  seconds  of 
time.  1811  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xxxv.  366  The  time  at 
which  the  Moon  first  enters  the  Earth's  penumbra.  1869 
TYNDALL  Notes  Lect.  Light  §  12  If  the  source  of  light  be 
a  point,  the  shadow  is  sharply  defined  ;  if  the  source  be  a 
luminous  surface,  the  perfect  shadow  is  fringed  by  an  im- 
perfect shadow  called  a  penumbra, 

b.  The  lighter  outer  part  or  border  of  a  sun-spot, 
surrounding  the  darker  central  nucleus  or  umbra. 

1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex. Phys.  Sc.  xxxvii.  (1849)425 
One  of  these  spots,  .with  its  penumbra,  occupied  an  area  of 
3780  millions  of  square  miles.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemin's 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  48  If  the  spot  and  its  penumbra  are  formed 
by  a  conical  opening,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  reveal  to  us 
the  thickness  wf  the  envelopes. 
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o.  Painting.    (See  quot.) 

i8a6  ELMES  Diet.  Fine  Arts,  Pcnwnbra,  in  painting, 
drawing,  &c.,  that  point  of  a  picture  or  drawing  where  the 
shade  blends  itself  with  the  light. ..  These  gradations  should 
be  nearly  imperceptible. 

2.  fig.  A  partial  shade  or  shadow  (in  various 
metaphorical  applications),esp.  regarded  as  border- 
ing upon  a  fuller  or  darker  one. 

xSox  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Angelina  iv,  I  will  defend  him, 
madam,.. against  every  shadow,  every  penumbra  of  aristo- 
cratic insolence.  1836  ].  ABBOTT  Way  to  do  Good  vi.  187  It 
is  but  a  penumbra,  a  twilight  of  virtue  and  happiness.  i86z 
MASSON  in  Macm.  Mag.  Aug.  319  Those  who  can  surround 
a  definite  designation  with  the  due  penumbra, 

Penumbral  (p/h»-mbral),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized 
by  a  penumbra  or  partial  shadow.  Also_/ijf. 

Penumbral  eclifse,  a  lunar  eclipse  in  which  only  the 
penumbra  falls  on  the  moon's  disk. 

1768  Phil.  Traits.  LV1II.  331  It  was  remarkably  distinct 
from  the  penumbral  shade.  iSiz  IMISON  Sc.  4-  Art  I.  443 
Places  which  fall  within  this  penumbral  cone,  and  are  out 
of  the  dense  shadow.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  i.  14  We 
are  looking  forward  to  this  more  penumbral  darkness  as  an 
era.  It  has  now  been  fifty-two  days  since  we  could  read 
such  type.  1884  TVNDALL  Let.  in  Times  26  Nov.,  Between 
truth  and  untruth  there  lies  a  penumbral  zone  which  belongs 
equally  to  both ;  and  I  have  often  admired  the  adroitness 
with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  sails  within  the  '  half-shadow '. 

Fenrrmbrous,  a.  rare-1.  [See-ous.]  =  prec. 

1887  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT  in  Contemp.  Rev.  July  34  In  the 
penumbrous  dulness  I  discerned  a  mass  of  white  riJck  lead- 
ing to  the  higher  level. 

fPenur.  Obs.  rare-1.  [For  *penure,  ad.  L. 
peniiria  (cf.  frovincia,  province).]  —  PENCKY  i. 
So  tenured  a,  rare"1  [-EDa],  reduced  to  desti- 
tution. 

^1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  74  He  is  a  gentylman,  and  of  is 
kyne,  and  in  gret  penur.  1570  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (ed.  a)  166/2 
The  people  penured  with  famine  woulde  go  xl.  together 
vpon  the  rockes,.. and.. throw  them  selues  down  to  the  sea. 

Penurious  (pfinue-riss),  a.  [=  obs.  Y.penu- 
rieux  (isth  c.),  It.  penurioso  (Florio),  med.L. 
penurios-us,  f.  L.  penuria :  see  PENURY  and  -ous.] 

t 1.  In  want ;  needy,  beggarly,  indigent,  poverty- 
stricken  (alsoy^.) ;  with  of,  lacking,  wanting  in. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  v.  46  Die  rather  would  he  in 
penurious  paine, . .  Then  his  foes  love  or  liking  entertaine. 
1607  SHAKS.  Tinion  iv.  iii.  92.  1614  DYKE  Myst.  SelfiDe- 
Ctmxf(l6is)fl  Dives,  rich  in  this  world,  became  exceeding 
penurious  in  the  other,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Advice  of  Son  (1651) 
S  God  is  not  so  penurious  of  friends,  as  to  hold  himself  and 
his  Kingdome  saleable  for  the  refuse  and  reversions  of  their 
lives,  who  have  sacrificed  the  principal  thereof  to  his  enemies, 
fb.  Of  things,  circumstances,  material  condi- 
tions :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  associated  with  want ; 
poor,  scanty,  exiguous ;  barren,  unfertile.  (In  the 
effect  upon  persons,  passing  into  a  fig.  sense  of  2.) 

z6ai  DONNE  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden)  157  Neyther . . 
knowes  how  narrow  and  penurious  a  fortune  I  wrestle  with 
in  thys  world.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  93  It  is  certain,  that 
White  is  a  penurious  Colour,  and  where  moisture  is  scant. . . 
Blew  Violets,  .if  they  be  starved,  turn  Pale  and  White.  1633 
PHYNNE  Histriomastix  322  In  these  penurious  times,  who 
can  hardly  spare.. halfe  so  much?  (11639  W.  WHATELEY 
Prototypes  in.  xxxix.  (1640)  12  Seven  most  scant  and  penuri- 
ous yeares  of  great  famine.  1775  JOHNSON  West.  1st.  Scot. 
Wks.  X.  488  But  where  the  climate  is  unkind  and  the  ground 
penurious.  1785  G.  WHITE  Seloorne  (1853)  3  Swell  to  a  lake 
the  scant  penurious  rill. 

2.  Niggardly,  stingy,  parsimonious,  grudging ; 
hence  trans/,  indicative  of  stinginess,  meagre, 
slight,  mean, '  shabby '. 

163^  MILTON  Coinusiri  As  a  grudging  master,  As  a  penuri- 
ous niggard  of  his  wealth.  1778  JOHNSON  Let.  to  J.  Nichols 
26  Nov.,  I  am  very  well  contented  that  the  Index  is  settled 
for.  Though  the  price  is  low  it  is  not  penurious.  1796 
BURKE  Let.  If  able  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  29,  I  ever  held  a  scanty 
and  penurious  justice  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong. 
7830  D'IsRAEi.1  Clias.  I,  III.  viii.  163  The  most  affluent  of 
our  nobility,  was  penurious  in  his  loans  to  the  King. 

fig.  1894  MARQ.  SALISBURY  A  ddress  to  Brit.  A  ssoc.  8  Aug., 
Lord  Kelvin  limited  the  period  of  organic  life  upon  the 
earth  to  a  hundred  million  years,  and  Professor  Tail  m  a  still 
more  penurious  spirit  cut  that  hundred  down  to  ten. 

f  3.  Fastidious,  dainty :  see  quot.  Obs.  rare. 

1711  BAILEY,  Penurious,  covetous,  niggardly,  stingy ;  also 
nice.  1730  SWIFT  Panegyrick  on  Dean  144  She's  grown  so 
nice,  and  so  penurious,  With  Socrates  and  Epicurius.  (note, 
Ignorant  ladies  often  mistake  the  word  fenurious  for  nice 
and  dainty.) 

FeiiTrrionsly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
a  penurious  manner ;  f  indigently,  starvingly, 
poorly  (olis.)  •  grudgingly ;  scantily  ;  meanly. 

'599  B-  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  11.  ii,  Unlesse  'twere  Lent, 
Ember-weeks,  or  fasting  dayes,  when  the  place  is  most 
penuriously  emptie  of  all  other  good  outsides.  1633  T. 
ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  15  Nor  is  it  enough  to  clear  thee, 
that  thou  didst  not  injuriously  get  what  thou  hast  penuriously 
kept.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  ii,  Her  mother  was 
determined.,  to  live  as  penuriously  as  ever.  1786  W.  GILPIN 
Lakes  Cumbld.  (1808)  II.  xxix.  228  A  river,  considerable  in 
its  dimensions  ;  tho  penuriously  supplied  with  water.  1860 
MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  II.  xviii.  447  Elizabeth  ..  shrank 
penuriously  from  the  expenses  of  war. 

Peiiu'riousiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  f  a>- 
Poverty,  want,  scantness,  dearth  (obs.'}  b.  Niggard- 
liness, stinginess,  meanness.  Alsoy?y. 

c  1619  DONNE  Serm.,  John  x.  10  (1640)  72  With  what  penuri- 
ousnesse . .  of  devotion . .  of  reverence  do  you  meet  him  [Christ] 
here?  1630  7<W.,  yob  xvi.  17. 132  The  penuriuusnesse  of  my 


PEON. 

fortune  contracted  by  my  sins.  1672  WILKTNS  Nat.  Relig. 
334  Those,  that  out  of  penuriousness  can  scarce  afford  them- 
selves  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life  out  of  their  large 
possessions,  have  been  always  accounted  poor.  1759  DILWORTH 
Pope  126  To  shew  the  waste  of  some,  and  the  sordid  penuri. 
ousness  of  others.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  n.  vii.  §  3  (1876)173 
They  are  oftener  accused  of  penuriousness  than  prodigality. 

tPenirrity.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  L./£»/7no  PENURY, 
with  change  of  suffix:  see  -ITY.]  =  PENURY  it  2. 

^1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  321  Greit  penuritie  Thow 
suffer  sail,  and  as  ane  beggar  die.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  \. 
Prol.  386  Tuichand  our  tongis  penurite.  1533  BELLENDEN 
Livy  n.  v.  (S.  T.  S.)  144  Na  penurite  of  vittahs  suld  follow. 
1577  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1848)  II.  30  The  exorbitant  dartht  of 
victuall  and  penurite  thairoff.  1506  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  35  In  vthir  places,  for  the  penuritie  of  wodis, 
out  of  the  jeard  we  cult  peates. 

tPe'nurous,  a,  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PENUR  or 
PENURY  +  -ous.]  Lacking,  wanting. 

I594CAREW  Tass0(i%Bi)  50  Who  list  not  peace,  warre  take 
he  as  his  owne,  For  store  of  brawles  was  neuer  penurous. 

Penury  (pe'niuri).  Also5pennury,penowry, 
(punyrie).  [ad.  \^.pcnuria  otpsstmria  want,  need  ; 
perh.  through  F.fttiurie  (isth  c.  in  Littre").] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  destitute  of  or  straitened 
in  the  necessaries  of  life;    destitution,   indigence, 
want  ;  poverty. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  51  Origenes,  lefte  in  grete 
pennury  [in  sumttta  penuria],  helde  a  scole  of  grammar  at 
Alexandrye.  t  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  iv.  121  Late 
vs  goo  agenst  her..  and  tell  her  our  grete  penurye  and  our 
nede.  15*6  TINDALE  Luke  xxi.  4  But  she  of  her  penury  [so 
i6xx  ;  1881  R.r,  want]  hath  cast  in  all  the  substaunce  that 
she  hadde.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  i.  42  Shall  I  keepe  your 
hogs,  and  eat  huskes  with  them?  What  prodigall  portion 
haue  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury?  1624 
DONNE  Serjn.t  fsa,  vii.  14  (1640)  13  The  sheaves  in  harvest, 
to  All  all  penuries.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  51  Chill  Penury 
repress'd  their  noble  rage,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II. 
237  Penury  with  love,  I  will  not  doubt  it,  Is  better  far  than 
palaces  without  it.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  5.  645 
Shaftesbury's  course  rested..  on  the  belief  that  the  penury 
of  the  Treasury  left  Charles  at  his  mercy. 

2.  Lack,  dearth,  scarcity,  scantness,  insufficiency, 
want  (^/"something  material  or  immaterial). 

1447  In  Epist.  Acad.  Ox&n.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  261  J>e  gret  .. 
multitude  of  scolars,  and  the  gret  penury  of  boks  bat 
ben  amang  us.  1454  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  272/1  The  greet 
punyrie  and  scarsite  of  money.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  97 
In  a  maruellous  penury  of  water.  1699  GARTH  Disj>ens.  v. 
65  You  owe..  to  your  stars  your  penury  of  sense.  1779  J. 
MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  I.  viiL  50  There  is  an  absolute 
penury  of  public  news.  1839  DF.  QUINCEY  Recoil.  Lakes 
Wks.  1862  II.  127  In  early  youth  I  laboured  under  a  peculiar 
embarrassment  and  penury  of  words. 

3.  Penuriousness,  miserliness,  parsimoniousness. 
Now  rare. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.for  Year  n.  x.  130  God  sometimes 
punishes  ..  idlenesse  with  vanity,  penury  with  oppression. 
1685  DRYDEN  Thren.  August.  500  Let  them  not  still  be 
obstinately  blind,  .  .  with  malignant  penury  To  starve  the 
royal  vertu.es  of  his  mind.  1754  FOOTE  Knights  i.  Wks.  1799 
I.  62  He  is  a  thrifty,  wary,  man.  ..  The  very  abstract  of 
penury  !  1806  METCALFE  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  810 
When,  by  a  cold  penury,  I  blast  the  abilities  of  a  nation, 
the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond  all  calculation.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullns  xxiii.  4  A  father  and  a  step-dame  Each  for  penury 
fit  to  tooth  a  flint-stone. 


Penwiper  (pe-nwai'pai).     [f.  PEN  sb?  4  + 

WIPER.]  A  contrivance  for  cleaning  a  pen  by 
wiping  the  ink  from  it  ;  usually  consisting  of  one  or 
more  pieces  of  cloth  folded  or  fastened  together, 
but  also  made  in  other  forms  (specified  as  *  brash 
penwiper  ',  '  tassel  penwiper  ',  and  the  like)  ;  often 
of  ornamental  or  fanciful  design. 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxiv,  The  penwiper  ..  was  the 
imitation  of  a..  dahlia.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  i,  I  only 
make  pincushions  and  pen-wipers  to  use  up  my  waste. 

Jig.  1900  T.  FOWLER  m  N.  $  Q.  gth  Ser.  VI.  74  The  '  pen- 
wiper  ',  a  small  piece  of  folded  silk  which  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  proctor's  gown  [at  Oxford]. 

Penwoman  (pe*nwu:man).  [f.  PEN  sb?  4  + 
WOMAN,  after  penman.]  A  woman  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  pen  ;  a  female  writer.  (Usually  with 
qualifying  adj.) 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xlii.  329  O  what  a 
ready  penwoman  1  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  I  am  nae 
great  pen-woman,  and  it  is  near  eleven  o'clock  o'  the  night. 
1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  lix,  Mrs.  Neuchatel  was  a  tine 
penwoman;  her  feelings  were  her  facts,  and  her  ingenious 
observations  of  art  and  nature  were  her  news. 

Hence  Pe'nwomansliip  [after  penmanship]^  the 
practice  or  art  of  a  penwoman  ;  feminine  writing. 

1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  (1783)  III.  144  She  began 
again  to  indulge  her  favourite  pleasures  of  penwoman- 
ship.  1803  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  211  Senhora,  it  is  a  hand- 
writing of  the  feminine  gender  —  it  is  penwomanship. 

Penworth,  obs.  f.  penn'orth,  PENNYWORTH. 

Peny,  Penyde,  obs.  forms  of  PENNY,  PENIDE. 

Penyriall,  Penyston,  obs.  ff.  PENNYROYAL, 
PENISTONE. 

Penytancer(e,  -enser,  etc.,  var.  PENJTENCER. 

Peolour,  variant  of  PELURE  i  Obs.,  fur. 

Peon  (p*Yn).  Also  (in  sense  i)  7  pion,  pyone, 
pe-une,  peun.  [In  sense  I,  ad.  Pg.  peao  pedes- 
trian, foot-soldier,  day-labourer,  and  f.pion,  foot- 
soldier,  footman,  servant  on  foot,  whence  in  some 
E.  Indian  vernaculars  pifcn\  in  sense  2,  a.  Sp./^w 
in  same  senses;  «=  OF.  peon,  It.  pedont,  med.L. 


PEONAGE. 

peddn-cm  foot-soldier,  f.  L.  pis,  fed-em  foot.     A 
doublet  of  PAWN  st>.1,  OF. /<*««.] 
1.  In  India :    a.    A  foot-soldier,     b.   A  native 
constable,    c.  An  attendant  or  orderly ;  a  footman 

or  messenger. 

1600  W.  FINCH  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  iv.  w.  i  3.  421 
Thefirst  of  February,  the  Captaine  [Hawkins]  departed 


with  liftie  Peons,  and  certain!  Horsemen.    1613  ibid,  iv.  viir 
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male  sauing  only  in  Anwerp.  1591  SYLVESTER  DM  Burial 
I.  iii.  712  About  an  Infants  neck  hang  Peonie,  It  cures 
Alcydes  cruell  Maladie.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  A  rt  a/Survey 
I.  ii.  38  Dry  earth  for  Peionie,  with  sand  for  Paunces.  1706 


(ixnu^iBIM  i>i'  ^ — f i —  t_  »i 

35  With  some  Pc-unes  (or  black  foot-boyes  who  can  pratle 
some  English)  we  rode  to  Surat.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
TkevtHtft  Trav.  HI.  I.  i.  a  These  Pions  of  the  Custom-house 
(in  India).  1697  DAMHER  Voy.  round  World  (1699)  507  At 
this  Moors  Town  they  got  a  Peun  to  be  their  Guide  to  the 
Moguls  nearest  Camp.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  July  341  The 
whole  French  garrison  of  Pondicherry,  consisting  of  about 
1000  regular  troops,  200  trained  peons,  and  many  others. 
1840  MALCOM  Trav.  Hindustan  Gloss.,  Peon  (pronounced 
Prae),  a  Hindu  constable.  1896  CHOKER  Village  Tales  l 
Body-servants,  peons,  syces,  and  all  the  barrack  dhobies. 

2.  In  Spanish  America :  A  day-labourer ;  in  S. 
America,  a  man  or  boy  leading  a  horse  or  mule  ; 
in  Mexico,  spec,  a  debtor  held  in  servitude  by  his 
creditor  till  his  debts  are  worked  off. 

1818  C.  BRAND  Jrnl.  Voy.  Peru  v.  104  The  mules  were 
straying  about.. and  our  wild,  uncouth-looking  peons  were 
assembled  round  a  fire,  under  the  lee  of  a  large  rock.  1860 
TVLOR  Ana/mac  xi.  (i860  291  If  a  debtor  owes  money  and 
cannot  pay  it,  his  creditor  is  allowed  by  law  to  make  a  slave 
or  peon  of  him  until  the  debt  is  liquidated.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Periiv.  Bark  xxiii.  257  The  mule  owner  brought 
with  him  a  strong  lad  as  peon,  to  assist  in  loading  and 
unloading  the  beasts. 

attrib.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  x.  76  We  see  the 
clumsy  hoe  in  the  hands  of  the  peon  serf.  1874  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  ft  Mining  332  Peon  labor  was  but  a  trifling 
expense  to  the  employer. 

Peonage  (pronedj).  [f.  prec.  +  -AGE.]  The 
work  or  service  of  a  peon  \  the  system  of  having  or 
using  peons  or  enslaved  debtors. 

1.  In  S.  America,  attendance  upon  a  horse  or 
mule ;  in  Mexico  spec,  the  condition  of  a  peon  serf, 
servitude  for  debt ;  the  system  of  holding  peons. 

1850  G.  A.  McCALL  Lett.  /r.  Frontiers  (1868)  500  The 
greatest  lever  that  could  be  used  in  overturning  the  present 
system  of  peonage.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xii.  (1887) 
134  The  master  who  held  her  in  peonage.  1870  J.  ORTON 
Andes  >t  Amazons  iv.  (1876)  79  Horse  hire,  peonage,  and 
most  mechanical  work  must  be  paid  for  in  advance.  1903 
Times  25  Nov.  5/6  The  peonage  system  in  the  South 
practically  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  restore  slavery  under 
another  name. 

2.  In  India  :  The  service  or  employment  of  peons 
as  messengers,  etc. :  see  prec.  I. 

1900  Indian  Engineering  24  Feb.  115  The  hourly  post., 
a  far  more  satisfactory  agency  for  the  spread  of  their  price- 
lists  than  the  old  cumbersome  and  unreliable  peonage. 

Peo-nick,  obs.  form  of  PHONIC. 

i7»«  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  171  Dr.  Eaton  writ 
a  Discourse  of  ab'  a  sheet  on  Peonick  verse. 

Peonled :  see  PICKED. 

Feonism  (pfoniz'm).  [f.  PEON  +  -ISM.]  = 
PEONAGE  i. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  D.  WEBSTER. 
Peony  (proni).  Forms:  a.  i  peonie.  ft.  3 
pyone,  (pioine),  4  plane,  4-5  pione,  5  pyon, 
-oun,  -an,  (pyione).  -y.  5-6  pyonie,  -ony, 
-onye,  piouye.pyany,  -ye, 6  pionee,  6-7  pionie, 
peionie,  peonie,  6-9  piony,  7  peiony,  peeonie, 
8  pioney,  6-  peony,  7-  pseony.  [In  OE.,  peonie 
wk.  fern.,  ad.  late  L.  (and  It.)  peonia,  L.  psiania 
(Pliny) ;  in  ME.,  pione,  a.  northern  F.  (Norm,  and 
Picard)  pione  =  OF.  peone,  peoine,  pioine,  mod.F. 
pivoine;  in  I5th  c.,  pyonie,  piony,  peony,  pxony, 
conformed  to  L.  pseoiiia,  a.  Or.  vauuvla  the  peony, 
f.  Ilaiaii',  Paeon,  the  name  of  the  physician  of  the 
gods,  a  plfyslcnn;  cf.  naiiiwios  healing,  medicinal.] 
1.  A  plant  (or  flower)  of  the  genus  fteonia  (N.O. 
KanuHfiilaeeie),  comprising  stout  herbs,  or  rarely 
shrubs,  with  large  handsome  globular  flowers  of 
various  shades  of  red  and  white,  often  becoming 
double  under  cultivation  ;  esp.  the  commonly  culti- 
vated P.  ojficinalis,  a  native  of  central  Asia  and 
outhern  Europe,  with  flowers  usually  dark  red. 
_The  root,  flowers,  and  seeds  were  formerly  used  in  niedi- 
ine,  and  the  seeds  aUo  as  a  spice  (quots.  1209,  1362,  etc.). 
Mule  and  Female  Peony,  old  names  for  P.  corallina  and 
P.  fifficinalis  respectively.  (These  names  are  erroneously 
reversed  in  Miller's  Gardener's  Diet,  and  ffew  Syd.  Sac. 
/.«.  i  Tree  Peony,  the  shrubby  species  P.  Moutan,  a  native 
of  China. 

a.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  168  Deos  wyrt  3e  man  peonian 
nemneS  waes  funden  fram  peonio  bam  ealdre. 

f.  £1165  I'x.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  557/28  Pionia  i.  pioine. 
i»99  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  495,  iij  li.  de  pyone, 
iijs.  iji/.  ob.  1361  LANGL./'.  PI.  A.  v.  155,  I  haue  peper  and 
piane  [B.  v.  312  piones;  C  VII.  359  pionys]  and  a  pound  of 
garlek.  11 1400  Pislill  of  Susan  108  |>e  persel,  be  passenep 
.  .pe  pyon,  be  peere.  ^1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  22 
Here  li  peper,  pyan,  and  swete  lycorys. 

y.  14..  Stockh.  Miti.  .1/5.  u.  336  in  Anglia  XVIII.  315 
Take  v  greynes  of  pionye.  c  1440  Protnp.  Pant.  395/2  Pyany, 
herbe, .pionia.  Ibid.  401/1  Pyon  y,  herbe,  idem  yuod  pyanye. 
"533  I'-WOT  Cast.  Helthe  in.  v.  (1539)  60 b.  Pourgers  of 
choler..  Pyonie.  1548  TURNFR  Names  of  Heroes  59  Peony 
the  female  groweth  in  euery  coumrey,  but  I  neuer  saw  the 
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full-blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass.  1867  PEARSON 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  16  It  is  even  possible  that  to  Rome  we  owe 
the  rose,  the  lily,  and  the  paeony. 
2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Re- 
sembling a  peony-flower,  dark  red ;  esp.  of  the 
cheeks,  plump  and  rosy.  b.  Comb.,  as  peony -bush, 
-root,  -seed ;  peony-faced  adj. ;  f  peony-kernel, 
a  peony-seed ;  •)•  peony- water,  a  drink  made  from 
the  peony. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  59  Peony  roole  is  hole  in 
thefyrst  and  dry  in  the  thyrde  degree.  1694  SALMON  Bate's 
Dispens.  (1713)  16/2  You  may  give  it  either  alone,  or  in  Black- 
cherry-water,  or  Peony-Water.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
xxi.  327  Stick  the  cream  with  piony  kernels.  1810  Splendid 
Follies  III.  48  Mopping  their  piony  cheeks  wilhahandker- 
chief.  1891 T.  HARDY  Well-Beloved  i.  v,  The  beating  of  the 
wind  and  rain  and  spray  had  inflamed  her  cheeks  to  peony 
hues.  1895  Daily  Chron.  28  Aug.  3/5  Rose-flowered,  pawny- 
flowered,  and  Japanese  asters. 

People  (p*"'p'l)>  d>'  Forms  :  a.  3-6  peple ; 
(3-5  pepule,  4-6  -ul,  5-6  -ull(e ;  4-5  pepille,  4-6 
-ill,  5-6  -il ;  5  pepylle,  5-6  -yll ;  6  Sc.  peiple, 
7  people),  ft.  4-5  poeple,  (5  -ul),  5-  people, 
(5  peopel,  -all).  7.  3-5  puple,  (5  pupile,  -ill, 
-yll,  -ull) ;  4-5  peuple.  !.  4-5  pople,  (4  -ille, 
5-6  -il).  [a-  AF.  toeple  (Britton),  people  (Rolls 
of  Parlt.)  =  OF.  p'ople^foepfc,  pueple,  peuple,  puple 
=  T>r.poble,pobol,  Sp.  pueblo,  It.  popolo-.-L,.  popu- 
lum,  ace.  olpopulus  the  people,  the  populace.] 
1.  A  body  of  persons  composing  a  community, 
tribe,  race,  or  nation ;  =  FOLK  I.  Sometimes 
viewed  as  a  unity,  sometimes  as  a  collective  of 
number,  a.  In  singular,  as  a  collective  of  unity. 

[1291  BRITTON  I.  Introd., Edward.  .Roide  Engleterre.  .De- 
sirauntz  pes  entre  le  poeple  qe  est  en  nostre  proteccioun.) 
1340-70  yffcr.  f,  Dind.  1089  So.  .30  ben  by-set  in  anyle,pat 
ber  may  comen  in  }our  kib  non  vnkoube  peple.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus)  461  pu  (Rome]  art  digne  callit  to  be 
now  haly  folk  and  pepill  chosyn.  Ibid.  iv.  (Jacobus)  16  pis 
James,.. be  wa  can  ta  to  spanje..bat  puple  to  cristyne 
treutht  to  brynge.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  180  Til  so  befell, 
..That  god  a  poeple  for  himselve  Hath  chose.  01400-50 
Alexander  3412  Ilk  a  pepill  his  possession  in  pes  most  he 
broweke.  1561  WINJET  Cert.  Tractatis  i.  Wks.  (S.  1 .  S.)  L I 
Setting  vp  ane  peple  heidles  left  of  God.  1611  BEAUM.  & 
FL.  Kingf,  no  K.  i.  i,  I  were  much  better  be  a  king  of  beasts 
Than  such  a  people.  1835  LYTTON  Riensi  n.  vi,  Rienzi  ad- 
dressed the  Populace,  whom  he  had  suddenly  elevated  into 
a  People.  iSsiTENNYSONOfli  Dk.  Wellington  151  A  people's 
voice  1  we  are  a  people  yet.  i86»  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877) 
I.  v.  87  Whatever  history  exists  is  the  history  of  a  man, . .  but 
not  of  a  people. 

b.  In  sing,  form,  construed  as  a  plural. 
13..  Cursor  M.  7323  (Colt.)  Omang  bir  puple  [C.,  Tr.  bis 
folk,  F.  baire  folk]  sal  bou  latt  A  stalworth  man  bat  Saul 
haitt.    1340-70  Alex,  t,  Dind.  4  pere  wilde  contre  was  wist 


19  Should  not  a  people  seeke  vnto  their  God  ?  l6«  HOLCROFT 
Procopius  1. 13  This  people  are  Christians,.. and  have,  .been 
subject  to  the  King  of  Persia.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xm. 
745  Every  people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation  possess  in 
their  own  language  ample  resources  for  expressing  the 
highest  ideas. 

c.  //.   peoples,  nations,   races  ( =  L.  populi, 
gentes). 

This  plural  form  was  avoided  in  i6thc.  Bible  versions,  and 
by  many  i«h  and  i8th  c.  writers :  see  d.  It  was  thought  to 
require  defence  or  explanation  even  in  1817  and  1830. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  2  A  Blysful  lyf, . .  Ledden  the 

Cples  in  the  former  age.  138*  WYCLIK  Rev.  x.  n  It  be- 
eth  thee  eftsoone  to  prophecie  to  hethen  men,  and  to 
puplis  (TINDALE  to  Geneva  people,  Rhem.,  1611,  A.  V. 
peoples],and  to  langagis,and  to  many  kingis.  [So xvn.  ijin 
the  same  versions,]  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  n.  l.  (1554)  3yb, 
Obedience .  .combinelh  the  true  opinions  In  hertes  of  peoples. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mart's  Utop.  I.  (1895)  26  So  manye  strange 
and  vnknowne  peoples  and  countreis.  1581,  1611  [see  1382 
above]  Before  nations  and  peoples.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War  v.  xiii.  (1840)  266  Saladin  answered  him,  that  he  also 
ruled  over  as  many  peoples.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  v.  l. 
(1848)  298  A  Throne,  to  which  above  an  hundred  other 
Peoples  paid  homage.  1778  Bp.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isa.  xxxiv. 
i  Draw  near,  O  ye  nations,  and  hearken ;  And  attend  to  me, 
O  ye  peoples  !  1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  218  The 
moral  habits  of  the  several  peoples  of  the  earth.  1817  G.  S. 
FABER  Sight  Dissert.  (1845)  I.  ill.  ii.  208  Gen.  xhx.  io.. 
teople.  In  the  original  Hebrew  the  word  is  plural.  I 
therefore  the  delicacy  of  our  ears  be  offended  by  the  uncouth 
sound  of  peoples :  let  us  at  least  . .  substitute  the  more 
euphonic  word  nations.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc. 
(1842)  I.  261  To  say  '  The  Representative  of  ihefeoples  [as 
trans.  Le  Reprisentant  des  Peufles]  would  not  be  under, 
stood  at  all.  Such,  however,  U  the  idiom  of  the  original. 
1853  WIIEWELL  Crotius  II.  2  The  peoples  who  had  been 
under  his  authority  wilt  be  their  own  masters.  1864  H. 
SPENCER  Priac.  Biol.  II.  viii.  §  So  I.  241  The  characters  of 
neighbouring  peoples.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  u.  345 
All  our  English-speaking  peoples. 

f  d.  In  the  sense  '  nations '  the  form  people  was 
also  used  unchanged:  constantly  so  for  the  Gr. 
and  Heb.  pi.  in  Tindale  and  Coverdale  and  other 
ifith  c.  Bible  versions  founded  on  them  (but  not  in 
Rhem.)  ;  nearly  always  so  in  Geneva,  and  in  161 1 


PEOPLE. 

(where  the  Revisers  of  1881-5  have  uniformly 
substituted  peoples).  Also  in  many  1 8th  c.  writers. 
1516  TINDALE  Luke  ii.  31  For  mync  eyes  have  sene  the 
savcour  sent  from  the  Which  thou  bast  prepared  before  the 
face  of  all  people  [TW  X«i»  i  so  COVERD.  to  Geneva,  and  161 1 1 
WYCLIP  peplis,  v.  r.  puplis :  Rkein.  and  K.  V.  peoples].  .JM 
COVERDALE  Pi.  lxvi[i).  3  Let  the  people  prayse  the  (O  God), 
yee  let  all  people  prayse  the.  (So  other  versions  to  1611; 
WYCLIP  puplis,  A',  y.  peoples.]  —  Dan.  iv.  i  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  kynge,  vnto  all  people,  kynreddes  and  lunges  [WYCLIF 
peplis,  v.r.  puplis,  1611  people.  K.r'.  peoples].  1567  Glide  + 
C,odlie  B.  Ps.  il  (S.  T.  S.)  85  All  natiounis.  .The  KingU,  and 
the  peple,  with  ane  consent,  Resistis  the.  thy  power  and  thy 
gloir.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  ii.  4  Hee  shall  iudge  among  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people  [WYCLlPpuples,tf.K. 
peoples].  1615  N.  CARPENTER  Ceog.  Del.  n.  xtn.  (1635)  214 
Letters  and  discipline  were  first  borrowed  from  the  easterne 
people.  1793  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  20  It  will  prove 
that  the  agents  of  the  two  people  tine  U.  S.and  France]  are 
either  great  bunglers  or  great  rascals. 

e.  trans/.  Of  animals  (in  quot.,  after  the  Vulg. 
and  Heb.).    Cf.  FOLK  i  b. 

1381  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxx.  25  Amptis,  a  feble  puple,  that 
greithen  in  rep  time  mete  to  them  [1388  Amtis,  a  feble  puple : 
1535  COVERDALE,  The  Emmettes  are  but  a  weake  people  i 
1560  (Genev.),  The  pismires  a  people  not  strong ;  1611  The 
Ants  are  a  people  not  strong). 

2.  The  persons  belonging  to  a  place,  or  consti- 
tuting a  particular  concourse,  congregation,  com- 
pany, or  class.  Construed  as  plural. 

As  said  of  a  congregation  or  body  of  worshippers,  it  some- 
times approaches  the  sense  of 'lay  people', 'laity':  see  40. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8651  (Cott.)  All  fofud  him,.  .O  be  peple 
\F.  poeple]  of  ilk  tun.  £1330  Amis  «r  Amil.  2101  Child 
Amoraunt  stode  the  pople  among.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
Prol.  56,  I  font  bere  Freres..Prechinge  be  peple.  CMOO  JX 
A  lexius  (Laud  622)  563  Ffor  lijttynges  grete,  &  bonder  blast, 
Wei  sore  be  poeple  was  agast.  1480  CAXTON  Chrvn.  Eng. 
ccxlii.  (1482)  282  Was  ther  a  rumour,  .that  kyng  Richard 
come  to  westmynstre,  and  the  peuple  of  london  ranne  thyder. 
i548-9(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, Morn. Prayer, Then shalbe 
read  ii.  lessons  distinctely  with  a  loude  voice,  that  the  people 
maye  heare.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  184  Monasteries,  the 
people  whereof,  .liue  vnder  the  order  of  Saint  Basile.  1711 
MRS.  LONG  in  Swi/t's  Wks.  (1841)  II.  477,  I  wish.. you 
would  make  a  pedigree  for  me  J  the  people  here  want  sadly  to 
know  what  I  am.  1739  GRAY  Lett.,  to  Ashton  21  Apr.,  The 
Abbe's  indeed  and  men  of  learning  are  a  People  of  easy 
access  enough.  i8«  MACAULAV Hist.  Eng.  XIL  III.  163  Ihe 
people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to  Enniskillen. 

•f  b.  As  collective  sing.  A  body  or  company  of 
persons;  a  company,  a  multitude.  Also  with//.  Obs. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1655  The  paleys  ful  of  peplcs  vp 
and  doun,  Here  thre,  ther  ten.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  82  He 
spilleth  many  a  word  in  wast  That  schal  with  such  a  poeple 
trete.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1034  He  [Hercules]  Assemblid  of 
Soudiours  a  full  sadde  pepull.  c  1449  PECOCK  Rtpr.  iv.  VIIL 
464  Whenne  the  Peplis  weren  clepid  to  gidere  to  him.  1481 
WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  8  He..gaderyd  a  grete  peple  of 
mcnne.  1S3S  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  xxx.  13  There  came 
together  vnto  lerusalem  a  greate  people,  to  kepe  the  feast 
of  vnleuended  bred.  1661  Ir.  Schol.  to  H.  Store's  Antid. 
Ath.  in.  ix.  i  2  (1712)  171  Who.. affirms  that  Witches  have 
no  more  to  do  wilh  the  Devil  than  other  wicked  peoples. 
3.  Persons  in  relation  to  a  superior,  or  to  some 
one  to  whom  they  belong.  Chiefly  with  possessive. 
a.  The  lieges  or  subjects  of  a  king  or  other  rnler, 
spiritual  or  temporal ;  the  subjects  or  servants  of 
God,  of  Christ,  or  of  a  Saint  (quot.  c  1450)  con- 
sidered as  their  personal  sovereign  or  lord ;  the 
parishioners  of  a  parish  priest  or  parson,  the  con- 
gregation or  'flock '  of  a  pastor,  etc.  Const,  as//. 
[1191  BRITTON  1.  v.  I  2  En  despit  et  damage  de  nous  et  de 
noster  poeple.]  ,.1300  Cursor  M.  18371  POU  es  be lauerd I.  .of 
hele.Til  alibi  peple  for  to  bring  Vteof  thralhed  111  hi  choslmg. 
c  1430  LYDG .  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  4  Beseching  [God] . .  to 
send  yow  prosperite  and  many  jeris,  to  the  comfort  of  alle 
youre  loving  peple.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  8/1  Y-  King. . 
Lwyng compassionofhis peoples compleynt  c .450 5/. C* 


(Camden)  31  —  --------  -,.  ..  ...   .„  . 

hys  pepull.    «6u  BIBLE  Dan.  U.  26  The  people  of  Ihe  Pnnce 

'" 


^  ________  ^  ___  .....  __________  . 

_ier''peop7e  "lasting  gooi  Ibid,  ix,  "Some  august  decree, 
Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still,  Broad-based  upon  her 
people's  will.  1897  Q.  VICTORIA  Message  22  June,  From  my 
--t  I  thank  my  beloved  people.  May  God  bless  them. 


1901   K.   EDWARD  VII   Let.   to  his  Peofle  7  Aug.,  The 


people  abroade. 

b.  The  body  of  attendants,  armed  followers,  re- 
tainers, retinue,  workpeople,  servants,  slaves ;  also 
(now  less  usual),  crew  (of  a  ship),  troops,  soldiers, 
« men '  (in  relation  to  their  officers).  Const.  //. 

13 . .  Coer  de  L.  1652  AUo  Robert  Toumeham  Orel  peple 
witTi  hym  cam.  13..  K.  Alls.  1032  (Bodl  MS.)  All  be  innes 
of  be  toun  Hadden  litel  foysoun  pat  day  bat  com  Cleopatras 
So  mychel  poeple  wib  her  was.   c  1450  Mtrlin^ xxvui. 
kynge  BandTmagn  assembled  his  peple  that  he  baddexxi 
,568  GRAKTON  Chron.  I,  *  And  on .  a_tyme  goyng^hunt- 


PEOPLE. 

Throughout  this  magnificent  advance  the  Duke  was  up  with 
the  foremost  of  his  people.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  659 
Vegetables  for  the  family,  and  for  the  supply  of  'the  people1. 
c.  Those  to  whom  any  one  belongs;  the  members 
of  one's  tribe,  clan,  family,  community,  association, 
church,  etc.,  collectively ;  esp.  in  public-school  and 
university,  and  hence  in  general  colloquial  parlance. 
One's  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  other  rela- 
tives at  home.  People-in-law,  the  relatives  of 
one's  wife  or  husband  (co/hy.).  Const,  as//. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen,  x.\v.  8  Abraham.. was  deed  in  a  good 
elde  ..  and  he  was  gaderyd  to  his  puple  [1611  was  gathered 
to  his  people].  1474  CAXTON  Cftesse  n.  ii.  27  And  so  a 
Quene  ought  to  be  chaste,  wyse,  of  honest  peple.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  111.246,  I  have  taught  him  the 
language  of  my  people.  rt$iCf.KL.<t\.v.  Sterling  It.  vi.  (1872) 
139  Mrs.  Sterling  and  the  family  had  lived,  .with  his  Father's 
people  through  winter.  1890  WALFORD  Havoc  of  Smile  it 
Youths  whose '  people '  are  so  sure  to  be  met  with  in  Piccadilly. 
1894  MRS.  DYAN  All  in  a  Man's  K.  (1890)  262  John  and 
I  went  down  into  Devonshire,  for  me  to  be  introduced  to  my 
people-in-law,  you  know.  1897  MAX  PEMBERTON  in  Windsor 
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ays  speak  of  their  relations  as  '  their  people 
course   is   not   by  any  means  restricted   to   Eton.     Mod. 
(Oxonian) '  I  shall  have  my  people  up  at  the  Eights '. 

4.  The  common  people,  the  commonalty;    the 
mass  of  the  community  as  distinguished  from  the 
nobility  and  ruling  or  official  classes.    Const,  as//. 

[1306  Rolls  ofParlt.  I. 219/1  Pur  eux  &  le  Poeple  aprendre 
de  la  foi  Dieu,  &  faire  oreisons.]  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  127  To  London  bei  him  [Henry]  brouht  with  grete 
solempnite.  J>e  popille  him  bisouht  ber  kyng  forto  be. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  35  Seuene  rjersones  whos 
dedes  me  write^  in  stories,  f?at  beej>.  kyng  in  his  rewme, 
knyjt  in  bataile,  iuge  in  plee,  blsshop  in  clergie,  lawefulman 
in  be  peple,  housbond  in  hous,  religious  man  in  chirche. 
i39oGowEnCW/  II.3T7  If  I  among  the  poeple  duelle.Unto 
the  poeple  I  schal  it  telle.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2 
Assemblee  of  be  pople  [MS.  C  peple]  withouten  lordes  bat 
may  gouerne  J>am  es  as  a  flokk  of  schepe  J»at  has  na  schepe- 
hird.  ^  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxxi.  116  Amonge  the 
knyghtes  &  pepyll  of  Tourmaday.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l'~f, 
in.  iii.  35  Our  People,  and  our  Peeres,  are  both  mis-led. 
1650  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  108  The  People  in  Eng- 
land are  universally  discontented  with  the  daily  new  Taxes 
imposed  on  them.  1771  Junins  Lett.\ix.(iff2)  11.264, 1  speak 
to  the  people  as  one  of  the  people,  a  1854  H.  REED  Lect. 
Eng.  Lit.  vil  (1878)  225  He  caught  the  ear  of  the  people  by 
using  the  people's  own  speech.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  G.  Sand 
Mixed  Ess.  339  The  People  is  what  interested  George  Sand. 
And  in  France  the  people  is,  above  all,  the  peasant.  1892 
ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  I.  231  The  Club  was  the  People's 
Palace  of  the  Ghetto.  1900  HOLLINGSHEAD  According  to  my 
Lights  5  Thackeray.. was  not  so  well  known  in  the  streets 
as  Charles  Dickens — he  was  not  so  much  of  a '  people's  man '. 
b.  The  people  is  sometimes  contextually  equiva- 
lent to 'the  lay  people*,  'the  laity',  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy ;  although  in  most  such  cases  it 
can  be  explained  as  =  *the  congregation  *  (sense  2), 
or  *  the  parishioners' or'flock*  (sense  3),  in  relation 
to  the  priest,  clergyman,  or  minister. 

1362,  1548-9  [see  sense  2].  1548-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Com- 
munion, Then  shall  the  Prieste  [1552  minister]  firste  receiue 
the  Communion  in  both  kindes  himselfe,  and  next  deliuer  it 
to  other  Ministers, ..  and  after  to  the  people,  rt  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Coitntrey  Parson  vi,  Both  Amen  and  all  other 
answers  which  are  on  the  clerk's  and  people's  part  to  answer. 
1879  SIMMONS  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  Introd.  18  The  Church 
.  .having  appointed  simultaneous  but  separate  devotions  for 
the  priest  and  people. 

5.  Politics.  The  whole  body  of  enfranchised  or 
qualified  citizens,  considered  as  the  source  of  power; 
esp,  in  a  democratic  state,  the  electorate. 

_  [c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2886  Ffor  peples  vois 
is  goddes  voys,  men  seyne.]  1646  T.  EDWARDS  Gangnena 
in.  15  That  all  Power,  Places,  and  Offices  that  are  just  in 
this  Kingdom,  ought  only  to  arise  from  the  choise  and 
election  of  the  people.  1648-9  Jrnl.Ho.Comm.  4  Jan.,  The 
Commons  of  England,  in  Parliament  assembled,  do  Declare, 
That  the  People  are,  under  God,  the  Original  of  all  just 
Power.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  M.'s 
Wks.  1738  I.  516  Under  the  word  People,  we  comprehend 
all  our  Natives,  of  what  Order  and  Degree  soever;  in 
that  we  have  settled  one  Supreme  Senate  only,  in  which 
the  Nobility  also,  as  a  part  of  the  People,  .may  give  their 
Votes.  1792  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <$•  Writ.  (1832) 
II.  243  It  is  not  possible  to  say,  to  the  people  or  to  the  sea, 
so  far  shall  thou  go  and  no  farther.  1809  KENDALL  Trav. 


wilt  Thou  save  the  people,  O  God  of  mercy,  when  ?  1859 
MILL  Liberty  i.  12  The  will  of  the  people  ..  practically 
means,  the  will  of  the  most  numerous  or  the  most  active 
part  of  the  people;.. the  people  consequently  may  desire 
to  oppress  a  part  of  their  number.  1884  Spectator  z  Aug. 
998/2  He  also  accused  the  Government  of  not  trusting 
the  people,  of  shrinking  from  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Commiv.  (1890)  I.  xxiii.  328  The  supreme 
law-making  power  is  the  People,  that  is,  the  qualified  voters, 
acting  in  a  prescribed  way. 

6.  Men  or  women  indefinitely;  men  and  women; 
persons,  folk.  Construed  as  pi. 

13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2275  }>re  kinges  and  dukes  flue  His 
cheualrie  adoun  ginnep  driue,  And  meche  ober  peple 
ischent.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  7  pe  moste  parti  of  J?e 
peple  bat  pa^seb  nou  on  eorbe.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton 
1483)  iv.  xxiii.  69  Lycence  is  nought  easy  to  gete  Spyrytes 
for  to  speken  to  dedely  people.  1482  WARKW.  Chron. 
(Camden)  5  Whereof  the  most  peple  were  sory.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii.  33,  I  haue  bought  Golden  Opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people.  17x617  HIERON  Penance  for  Sin 


xv.  Wks.  1619-20  II.  233  They  become  on  a  sudden  to  be 
(as  it  were)  other  kind  of  persons  and  people  then  before 


pan 
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Paraphr.  I.  59  A  Nature  which  cannot  bear  us  own,  and 
much  less  other  Peoples  Burden.  1709  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  36 
FS  'There  are  Some  People  who  fancy,  if  Other  People  — ' 
Autumn  repartees ;  *  People  may  give  themselves  Airs  ;  but 


of  people  were  already  pouring  from  a  variety  of  quarters. 

b.  Often  with  denning  words,  where  the  singular 
has   the   distinctive  man  or  'woman :    e.  g.  alms~ 
people,  applicable  to  alms-men  or  alms-women,  or 
to  both  ;  so  coloured  people ;  country-people,  labour- 
ing people,  lay-people,  towns-people,  working  people, 
work-people,  old  people,  young  people ;   people  of 
colour,  people  of  quality,  etc.     For  these,  when 
specific,  see  the  qualifying  element.     Good  people, 
formerly    a    courteous    form    of    addressing    an 
assemblage  :  cf.  GOOD  a.  2  c. 

1420  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  336/2  An  hole  Disme  of  your  lay 
poeple.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  <$•  Uflondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  5 
We  fmde  yonge  people  be  moche  improvydent.  1554  Chron. 
Q,  Jane  (Camden  1850)  56  Good  people,  I  am  come  hether 
to  die.  Ibid.  57,  I  pray  you  all,  good  Christian  people,  to 
beare  me  witnesse  that  I  dye  a  true  Christian  woman.  1625 
PURCHAS  Pilgrims  ix.  xii.  §  2  They  hold  that  Monkies  in 
times  past  were  men  and  women,  and  call  them  in  their 
language  *  The  old  people '.  1667  PEPVS  Diary  10  Apr.,  No 
more  people  of  condition  willing  to  live  there.  1712  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist,  Drugs  I.  148  Freely  ..  eaten  by  People  of 
Quality.  1766  GOLDSM.  Elegy  Mad  Dog  i  Good  people  all 
of  every  sort,  Give  ear  unto  my  song.  1879  SIMMONS  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Bk.  Introd.  18  It  was  a  congregational  service 
in  which  the  lay  people  took  their  part  in  their  own  tongue. 
1899  Scribners  Mag.  XXV.  76/1  From  daybreak  . .  foot- 
people  and  carriages  began  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
downs. 

c.  emphatically.   —  Human  beings. 

c  1450  Merlin  534  Ffor  thei  be  no  peple  as  other  be,  but  it 
be  fendes  of  helle,  ..ffor  neuer  mortal!  man  myght  do  that 
these  haue  vs  don.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xvii. 
(Arb.)  191  Raskall  is  properly  the  hunters  terme  giuen  to 
young  deere,  leane  and  out  of  season,  and  not  to  people. 
Mod.  There  were  some  sheep  in  the  field,  but  no  people. 

d.  transf.  Living  creatures,  poet,  or  rhet. 

a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  (1678)  n.  xiii.  90  Joynts  of  a  dead 
Man  ..  fit  for  nothing  but  for  the  little  people  that  creep  in 
Graves.  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  523  We  saw  the  dogfish 
hastening  to  their  feast.  Joy  waked  the  voiceless  people  of 
the  sea.  1899  GERTK.  JEKYLI,  Wood  $  Garden  vii,  The 
flitting  of  butterflies,  the  hum  of  all  the  little  winged  people 
among  the  branches. 

7.  Unemphatically,  people    becomes   quasi-pro- 
nominal (cf.  a  man,  MAN  sb.  4  g),  equivalent  in  the 
nominative  to  F.  on,  Ger.  man,  but  having  a  corre- 
sponding objective  and  possessive;  e.g.  'people 
say  that  he  is  extravagant ',  *  cabs  waiting  to  bring 
people  back',  'to  give  people  what  they  want', 
'  one  who  can  read  people's  thoughts  *.     In  this 
sense  people  has  in  colloquial  use  taken  the  place 
of  men  ('men  say*,  etc.) ;   but  in  early  ME.  the 
people  (  =  F.  /Vw)  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  use. 

c  1275  On  Serving  Christ  62  in  O.  E.  Misc.  92  per  he 
J>olede  pyne  as  be  peple  me  tolde.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  u. 
214  Ac  marchantz..apparailled  hym  as  a  prentice  be  poeple 
to  serue.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  266  A  man  may  Hue 
as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  and  people  sinne  vpon 
purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L. 
n.  iii.  5  Why  are  you  vertuous?  why  do  people  loue  you  ? 
1606  — -Ant.  $  Cl.  i.  i.  54  Wee '!..  note  The  qualities  of 
people.  1696  PRIOR  Secretary  16  But  why  should  I  stories 
of  Athens  rehearse,  Where  people  knew  love,  and  were 
partial  to  verse?  17..  SWIFT  Misc.  (J.),  People  were  tempted 
to  lend  by  great  premiums  and  large  interest.  1843  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  425  People  cannot  understand  a 
man  being  in  a  state  of  doubt.  1871  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc. 
Sen  i.  Carlyle  (1878)  163  Excess,  on  the  other  side,  leads 
people  into  emotional  transports. 

8.  attrib.  and   Comb.t  as  people-organ,  -pleaser, 
-worship ;  people-blinding,  -born,  -devouring,  -pes- 
tered adjs.  ;   people-king  [tr.  L.  populus  rex,  F. 
peuple-roi\,  a  sovereign  people;  people-state,  a 
democracy. 

1822  R.  POLLOK  in  D.  Pollok  Life  151,  I  saw  no  *people- 
blinding  farce  kept  up.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  g  A  *people- 
devouring  king  art  thou.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i. 
Wks.  VIII.  113  That  Great  Britain  should. .bid  with  the 
rest,  for  the  mercy  of  the  *people-king.  1813  tr.  Powqueville 
125  In  the  estimation  of  these  barbarians,  the  name  of 
Romans,  of  the  people-king,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  vassal 
or  slave.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II.  p.  vi,  A  dramatic 
tetralogue,  developing,  in  the  author's  peculiar  manner,  his 
idea  of  a  people-king.  1866  MOTLEY  in  Corr,  (1889)  II.  239 
A  Hapsburg  is  not  like  a  People-King,  which  cannot,  save 
by  annihilation,  die.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gnidi 
W.  i.  814  This.. teacher  will.. build  the  golden  pipes  and 
synthesize  This  *people-organ  for  a  holy  strain.  1557 
GHIMALDE  Lover  to  his  Dear  15  in  TottelCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  97 
*PeepIepesterd  London  lykes  thee  nought.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1657)  31  He.,remaineth  now  no  more  a  King  or 
a  Prince,  but  becometh  a  *People-plcaser,  or  a  cruell  tyrant. 
1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Captains  1200  The 
*People-State.  the  Aristocracy,  And  sacred  Kingdom,  took 
authority  A-Iike  from  Heav'n.  1881  C.  WORDSW.  in  Overton 
&  E.  Wordsw.  Life  (1888)  332  A  general  fete  of  *people- 
worship,  by  the  people  themselves. 

Hence  Peopleize  (prp'Uiz)  v.  nonce-wd.,  to 
render  popular  in  character  ;  f  Peo'pleship  Obs., 


PEOPLEDOM. 

the  position  of  a  commoner,  plain  citizenship  ; 
Feoplet  (pz'plet),  a  small  people,  nation,  or  tribe. 
1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  Land's  End\\.  208  The  Established 
Church  could  not  do  a  better  thing  to  begin  with,  than  to 
*peopleise  these  magnificent  edifices  [the  cathedrals]  com- 
mitted to  its  trust.  I  cannot  say  popularise,  because  a  kind 
of  flashy  significance  attaches  to  that  word.  1650  K  Dis- 
colliininium  48  If  I  be  an  Esquire,  I  will  sell  my  Esquireship 
to  any  honest  man  for  a  good  *People-ship.  1872  R.  BLACK 
tr.  Guizofs  Hist.  Fr.  I.  3  A  *peoplet  [Fi.ffqffatie]  distinct 
from  all  its  neighbours  in  features,  costume,  and  especially 
language,  1880  Episodes  Fr.  Hist.  9  Charlemagne  had 
still . .  much  rigour  to  exercise  in  Saxony,  including  the 
removal  of  certain  Saxon  peoplets  out  of  their  country. 

People  (p^'p'l))  v.  Forms  :  see  prec.  [a.  F. 
peupler,  in  QY.popler,  pttepler^  pupler  (lath  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  i.peuple\  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  fill  with  people  or  inhabi- 
tants ;  to  populate. 

£1500  Melnsine  18  And  he  began  within  her  land.. for 
to  byld  &tmake  fayre  tounes  &  strong  Castels,  and  was 
the  land  within  short  tyme  peupled  raisonably.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  n.  iit.  251  The  world  must  be  peopled.  1604  E. 
G[RIMSTONE]  D'Aiosta'sHist.  Indies  \\.  vL  219  The  force  of 
Silver.. hath  peopled  this  mountaine  more  than  any  other 
place  in  all  these  Kingdomes.  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  n. 
(1722)  137  The  nearest  Regions  must  have  been  first  and 
most  fully  peopled.  1766  REID  Let.  Wks.  1.47/1  Our  College 
is  very  well  peopled  this  session.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece 
VII.  lix.  569  Seleucus  founded  his  new  capital.  .Antiochia, 
peopling  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Antigonia. 

D.    transf.     To    fill    or    stock    (with    animals, 
inanimate  objects,  etc.). 

rtI533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk,  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Kk,  O 
gybet..thou  arte  peopled  with  innocentis.  1644  G.  PLATTES 
in  Hartlifrs  Legacy  (1655)  247  It  lasts  three  or  four.. years 
in  the  ground,  according  as  the  ground  is  good,  and  (at 
first)  well  peopled  with  it  1837  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers 
8  Feb.,  Our  influenza.. continues  somehow  to  people  the 
churchyards. 

o.  jig.  To  imagine,  or  represent,  as  peopled. 

1817-18  SHELLEY  Ros.  #  Helen  147  This  silent  spot  tradition 
old  Had  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead,  a  1854  H.  REED 
Lect.  Brit.  Poets  (1857)  1L  xi.  87  That  region  which  his 
genius  has  peopled  with  spiritual  creations.  1879  PROCTOR 
Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  x,  199  The  fancies  of  men  have  peopled 
three  of  the  four. .elements. .with  strange  forms  of  life. 

2.  To  fill  or  occupy  as  inhabitants  ;  to  inhabit ; 
to  constitute  the  population  of  (a  country,  etc.). 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vi.  150  Ye  sholde  have  see 
come  there  knyghtes,  gentylmen,  burgeys, . .  yomen, . .  so 
that  this  castell  was  pepled  of  all  maner  of  folke.  1606  G. 
W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxvni.  120  There  is  no  differ- 
ence  between  the  Frenchmen  that  inhabit  Asia,  and  the 
Frenchmen  that  people  Italy,  a  17*7  NEWTON  Chronol. 
Amended  \.  (1728)  106  The  people  of  Caria  ..  began  to 
frequent  the  Greek  seas,  and  people  some  of  the  Islands 
therein.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  \.  27  What  vary'd  Being 
peoples  every  star.  1854^  BRIGHT  Sp.t  Kussia-^i  Mar.  (1876) 
236  The  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  who.. people 
this  planet. 

b.   transf.  and  jig.  of  animals,   inanimate  ob- 
jects, etc. 

"593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  v.  9  These  same  Thoughts,  people 
this  Little  World.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  and  no  K.  i.  i, 
I.. have  sent  The  pride  of  all  his  youth  to  people  graves. 
1632  MILTON  Penseroso  8  As  thick  and  numberless  As  the 
gay  motes  that  people  the  Sun  Beams.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS 
Min.  Waters  224  The  variety  of  marine  productions  that 
people  this  element.  x86§  KINGSLEY  Herew.  viii,  The  heroes 
of  Troy,  Alexander  and  his  generals,  peopled  her  imagination. 
fc.  absol.  To  settle  down  as  inhabitants  or 
colonists;  to  form  a  settlement.  Obs. 

1596  RALEIGH  Discov.  Gviana  19  leronimo  Ortal  de  Sara- 
gosa,  with  130  soldiers ..  was  cast  with  the  currant  on  the 
coast  of  Paria,  and  peopled  about  S.  Miguell  de  Neueri. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  vii.  v.  508 
Many  talked  of  peopling  there,  and  to  passe  no  farther. 

3.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  become  filled  or  occupied 
with  people ;  to  grow  populous. 

1659  HEYLIN  Examen  Hist.  i.  108  The  world  had  peopled 
very  slowly,  .if  Eve  had  not  twinned  at  least  at  every  birth. 
1796  MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  I,  355  This  state  [Vermont]  is 
rapidly  peopling.  1892  Home  Missionary  (N.  Y.)  July  155 
Not  being  on  the  line  of  a  railroad,  it  has  not  peopled  so 
fast  as  Creede. 

Peopled  (p/~  p'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  i.] 
Occupied  by  people;  full  of  inhabitants ;  inhabited. 
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. .  I  better  brooke  then  flourishing  peopled  Townes.  1598 
HAKLUYT  Vay.  I.  5  The  first  peopled  land  that  he  had 
found  since  his  departure  from  his  owne  dwelling.  i685 
DRYDEN  Elegy  Mrs.  A.  Killigrcw  126  When  the  peopled 
ark  the  whole  creation  bore.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  519 
Fz  Every  part  of  Matter  is  peopled:  Every  green  Leaf  swarms 
with  Inhabitants.  1844  STANLEY  Arnold  (1858)  I.  vii.  324 
To  present  to  one's  mind  a  peopled  landscape. 
b.  with  advbs. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mcndoza's  Hist.  China  200  The  suburbes 
.  .was  so  well  peopled.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONF]  tr.  D'Acasta  s 
Hist.  Indies  in.  xlx.  178  At  this  day  we  see  it  Jesse  peopled. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev*  191  England,  the  best-peopled  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  1841  W.  SPALD[NG  Italy  <$•  It.  Is> 
III.  173  Cremona.,  a  large  city  not  half  peopled.  1859 
JEPHSON  Brittany  xv.  251  The  country. .was  hilly. .and 
thickly  peopled. 

tPeo-pledom.  Obs.  [f.  PEOPLE  sb.  after  king- 
dom.] A  province,  commune,  deme  (usually  with 
reference  to  ancient  Greece)  ;  also,  the  dominion 
of  a  people,  a  democracy. 


PEOPLELESS. 


1657  KARL  MOSM.  tr.  /'anttn's  /'»/.  Disc.   119  Greece..     | 
w.is    divided     into    many    several     Peoplcdum-S.       1659    J.     j 


Kingdoms;  why  were  they  not  called  Peopledoms?  1711 
E.  WARD  Vutg.  llrit.  vn.  80  And  hope  the  Kingdom  will 
become,  In  time,  a  glorious  Peupledom. 

Peo'pleless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  Having 
no  people  or  population  ;  uninhabited. 

16*1  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  115  Delos..once  rich  and 
populous,  now  poorc  and  peoplelesse.  1643  T.  CASE  Serin. 
in  Kerr  Covenants  b  Cov.  (1895)  248  Thy  sword  hath  made 
in. my  a  faithful  minister  peopleless.  1855  K.  CHAMBERS  in 
Cliamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  185/1  All  seemed  as  desolate  and  people* 
Ii'»s  as  when  Ingolf  first  approached  the  island. 

Peopler  (p*"pl3J).  [f.  PEOPLE z-. +  -ERI.]  One 
who  peoples  or  causes  the  peopling  of  a  country ; 
a  colonizer ;  an  inhabitant. 

1604  E.  (J[RIMSTONE]  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  ix.  149, 
I  Itave  knowne.  .the  Gennerall  Jerome  Costilla,  the  auntient 
I'.Mplcr  of  Cusco.  Ibid.  VII.  ii.  498  The  second  peoplers.. 
came  from  other  farre  countries.  169*  O.  WALKER  Grk.  ft 
l-iom.  Hist.  63  note,  Cham,  the  Son  of  Noah,  and  Peopler 
"f  Africa.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  III.  137  Where  are  the 
kings  and  the  peoplers  of  the  earth?  1879  BLACKIE  Lays 
Ifighl.  96  Peoplers  of  the  peaceful  glen. 
Jig .  iSai  Examiner  627/1  Greek  mythology  is  the  religion 
uf  our  poetry,  the  peopler  of  our  starry  spheres. 

Peopling  (pf'plirj),  vbl.sb.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -ING.1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PEOPLE;  settling  with  or 
occupation  by  people  or  inhabitants. 

1571  (title)  A  Letter  sent  by  I.  B. ..wherin  is  conteined 
a  large  discourse  of  the  peopling  &  inhabiting  . .  the  Ardes, 
and  other  adjacent  [countries]  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  1690 
LOCKE  Gout.  11.  v.  §  36  In  the  ..first  Peopling  of  the  World. 
1881  \V.  G.  MARSHALL  Thro'  Amer.  iv.  94  The  peopling  of 
America  is  proceeding  at  a  great  rate.  1885  J.  BALL  in 
Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XXII.  23  The  peopling  of  the  Antarctic 
lands  with  their  characteristic  generic  types  [of  plants]. 
b.  concr.  Population,  rare. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  415  Next  in  degree 
amongst  the  rural  peopling  stands  '  the  bold  yeoman  '. 

t  Peoplish,  a.  Obs.  rare  - '.  In  5  pepelyssh. 
poeplissh.  [f.  poeple,  PEOPLE  sb.  +  -isu  -.]  Ple- 
beian, clownish,  vulgar. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1677  Euery  thing  bat  souned 
in-to  badde,  As  rudenesse  an  pepelyssh  [v.r.  poeplissh] 
•ppotit 

t  Peoplish,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  PEOPLE  sb.  + 
-isu  *.]  trans.  To  people. 

•53°  PALSGR.  655/2,  I  peplysshe,  I  fyll  or  store  with  people, 
je  penple...fhG  towne  is  natall  thynge  so  bygge  as  Vorke, 
but  it  is  better  peoplysshed. 

Peose,  obs.  form  of  PEASE. 

Peotomy  (p^-tomi).  Surg.  [f.  Gr.  irlos  penis 
-f-  -roi.ua  cutting.]  Amputation  of  the  penis. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Peow-wow,  variant  of  Pow-wow. 

tPepa-atic,  a.  and  si>.  Obs.  rare—0.  [=•  F. 
pdpastique,  mod.L.  pepaslicum,  app.  for  pepantic- 
-tti/i,  fr.  Gr.  irinavTiKfc  having  the  quality  of  ripening 
or  softening  ;  but  cf.  Gr.  •anraap&s  (Hippocrates) 
—  irf'iraKTis  concoction.]  a.  adj.  Having  the 
quality  of  ripening  or  digesting;  digestive,  b.  sb. 
A  medicine  that  assists  digestion,  a  digestive.  So 
t  Fepa-stical  a.  Obs.  rare-1. 

i657>ToMLiNsoN  Kenoits  Disp.  699  The  temperate  Medica- 
ment is  truly  pepastical.  1706  PHILLIPS,  PepasticJts,  Medi- 
ciiu-s  that  digest  and  allay  Rawness  in  the  Stomach,  etc. 
1841  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Lex.,  Pepastic,  a  medicine  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  favouring  the  concoction  of  diseases; 
m.iturativc. 

Pepe,  obs.  form  of  PEEP. 

Peperine(pe-perin),  a.  rare.  Also  pip-,  [f. 
next.]  Consisting  or  composed  of  peperino. 

1756  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  500  On  the  floor 
there  were.. bones,  which  were  included  in  four  pieces  of 
the  piperine  stone.  1816  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  250 
Ihe  Deasts  ..had  crept  into  every. .  pepenne  cave  they  could 
meet  with. 

II  Peperino  (pepen'no).  Geol.  Also  piperno, 
piperino.  [It.  peperino,  in  Florio  piperigno, 
dial,  piperno,  (.  pepere  pepper :  so  called  from  its 
consisting  of  small  grains.]  A  light  porous  volcanic 
rock  or  tuff,  usually  of  a  brown  colour,  formed  of 
sand,  cinders,  etc.  cemented  together  :  a  name  first 
given  to  the  tufas  of  Monte  Albano  near  Rome. 

1777  HAMILTON  in  PhiL  Trans.  LXVIII.  3  The  stone  in 
Keneral  use  for  building  here,  is.. a  hard  volcanic  tuffa  .. 
of  ihe  sort  called  Piperno  in  Italy.  1794  SULLIVAN  f^iew 
JPJ  ^  Tufa,  peperino,  or  piperno.  1796  KIRWAN 

blent.  Min.  (ed.  a)  1.  415  Piperino  . .  seems  a  concretion 
of  volcanic  ashes.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocts  xii.  233  The 
piperno  of  1'iamira,  near  Naples.  1881  GEIKIE  Geoi.  S&. 
1 1 1  We  took  refuge  in  a  little  cave  in  the  calcareous  peperino. 

liPeperomia  (pepenm-mia).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  *<Vfp  pepper.]  A  large  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  pepper  family  (Piperaceaf),  found  in 
warm  climates,  bearing  spikes  of  minute  flowers, 
and  in  some  species  ornamental  foliage. 

1881  Garden  15  July  41/3  Very  few  of  the  Peperomias  are 
worthy  of  general  culture.  1896  H'cstm.  Gaz.  18  Feb.  3/3 

-overcd  with  soft  green  moss  and  quantities  of  peperomias, 

e^nias,  and  ferns  of  all  possible  different  shapes. 

Pepin,  obs.  form  of  PIPPIN. 

tPepinnier.  Obs.  rare~l.    Also  pepinnery. 
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[ad.  F.  pt'pinttrc  **  pt'pincrie  (Cotgr.),  f.  ptpin 
Piri'LN.]  A  place  where  plants  are  grown  from 
seed  ;  a  nursery  for  seedlings. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  x.  I.  510  For  to  make  a  good 
pepinnier  or  nource-garden,  there  would  be  chosen  a.  .special 
peece  of  ground.  [1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pepinneryf  that 
part  of  an  orchard  where  fruit  stones  are  set  for  growing.] 

||  Fepita  (p<rpfta).  Also  anglicized  as  pepit. 
[Sp.  pepita  pip,  kernel,  whence  F.  pJpite.~\  A 
lump,  grain,  or  nugget  of  native  metal. 

1748  Earthquake  ofPerit  Pref.  ii  Lumps.,  of  the  purest 
gold  unmix'd  with  any  Dregs,  as  usually  these  Pepita's  are. 
1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  A  mer.  vn.  1 1.  342  Gold . .  is  often  found 
in  large  Pepitas,  or  grains.  1811  PINKERTON  Petrology  I.  243 
Pepitsof  copper  aremtermixed,  and  the  miners  only  use  picks. 

t  Peple,  obs.  anglicized  form  of  PEPLI:M. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  /Y/<V,..:i  hood, or  kerchief;  also  a  kinde  of 
imbroidered  vesture. 

Peple,  obs.  form  of  PEOPLE. 

t  Peplo-graphy.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  Gr.  irtirAo- 
ypa<t>ia  description  of  the  peplos  of  Athene,  or  the 
mythological  subjects  represented  on  it  (see  next) ; 
name  of  a  work  by  Varro.] 

1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Peplography,..\\x  description  of 
the  vail,  called  Peplttm. 

II  PeplOB,  peplus  (pe'plps,  -fe).  [a.  Gr. 
7rf'ir\os,  in  pi.  WirAa,  whence  L.  peplus,  peplum.] 
An  outer  robe  or  shawl  worn  by  women  in  ancient 
Greece,  usually  of  rich  material  and  design,  hanging 
in  loose  folds  and  sometimes  drawn  over  the  head ; 
spec,  that  woven  yearly  for  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Athene  at  Athens,  embroidered  with  mythological 
subjects,  and  carried  in  procession  to  her  temple 
at  the  greater  Panathenasa. 

1776  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  xx.  102  The  procession 
of  the  Greater  Panathenjea  attended  a  peplus  or  garment, 
designed  as  an  offering  to  Minerva  Polias.  1850  LF.ITCH  tr. 
C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  340 (ed.  2)  405  The  Peplos,  which 
was  very  much  worn  in  early  times . .  is  recognised  with 
certainty,  in  the  statues  of  Pallas  in  the  early  style.  1875 
BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  4827  O  child,  put  from  thine  eyes 
The  peplos,  throw  it  oft,  show  face  to  sun  1 

Hence  Pe-plosed  (-^t)  a.  (lunce-wd.},  clothed 
with  the  peplos. 

1875  BROWNING  A  ristoph.  Apol.  171  Peplosed  and  Kothorned 
let  Athenai  fall  ! 

II  Peplum  (pe-pltfm).     [L.  peplum :  see  prec.] 

1.  =  PEPLOS. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  18.  342  Peplum  is 
properly  a  womanish  Pall  or  Veil,  embroidered  all  over,  and 
consecrated  to  Minerva.  1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  09 
'l\tpeplttm  or  veil,  and  the  wimple,  was  frequently  of  gold 
tissue  or  richly  embroidered  silk.  1891  E.ARNOLD/./.  World 
192  Tyrian  girls  danced  by, ..Clad  in  the  purple  peplums. 

2.  In  modern  use :  Name  of  a  kind  of  overskirt, 
in  supposed  imitation  of  the  ancient  peplum. 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Oct.  4/1  A  handsome  gown  of 
crimson  velvet,  made  with  a  very  long  train,  and  corsage 
with  peplum  front  and  a  sable  collar.  1896  Daily  News 
3  Oct.  6/5  The  revival  of  the  '  peplum '  over-skirt,  hanging 
in  deep,  bold  points  over  an  under-dress,  is  announced.  Ibid., 
Thepeplum  in  velvet  over  rich  brocade. 

II  Pepo  (p''po).  Bat.  [mod.  13ot.  nse  of  L.  pepo, 
-onem  pumpkin,  a.  Gr.  nimiv,  short  for  ninojv 
aixvos  a  gourd  eaten  when  ripe,  f.  iriiroir  adj. 
ripened,  ripe,  mellow.]  An  inferior  fleshy  fruit, 
with  numerous  seeds  attached  to  parietal  placentae, 
and  a  firm  rind  chiefly  derived  from  the  calyx ; 
characteristic  of  the  Cucurbilacea,  as  the  gourd, 
melon,  cucumber,  etc. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Pepo,  the  Pumpion,  a  large  kind  of  Melon.  ] 
1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bat.  323  The  Pepo  is  an  inferior,  one- 
or  spuriously  three-celled,  many-seeded,  fleshy  or  pulpy 
fruit.  1880  GAFROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  258  The  fruit., 
consists  of  a  globular  pepo,  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 

f  Pe*pOn.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pepon-em  (see  prec.) 
or  f.pcpon  (15-16*  c.  in  Godef.)  'a  Pompion  or 
Melon '  (Cotgr.).]  A  pumpkin,  the  fruit  of  Cucur- 
bita  Pepo ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

1381  WYCLIF  Num.  xi.  5  The  goordis,  and  the  peponys 
[1388  &  COVERD.  melouns,  Genett.  pepons],  and  the  leeke. 
1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Hclthe  it  vii.  (1541)  19  b,  Melpnes  and 
Pepones  be  almoste  of  one  Kynde  . .  the  Pepon  is  moche 


lerreu  pcppuiis,  wtiyuiis,  iccivca  «nm   &**'"  v "• 

W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  clxvi,  To  which  may  be  added 
Melons,  Pepons,  Cucumbers,  Artichokes. 

Pepper  (pe'pai),  sb.  Forms :  i  pipor,  piper, 
4  peopur,  4-5  pepir,  (5  pepyr(e,  -ur,  pepre), 
4-6  piper,  4-8  peper,  6-  pepper.  [OE.  pipor 
-=  OLG.  *pipar,  MLG.,  MDu.  peper  (LG.  and  Du. 
peper},  QVHl.pfcfar,  MHG.  and  Get.pfeffer,  ON. 
piparr  (Norw.  pipar,  Sw.  feppar,  ODa.  piberr, 
T>n..peber)  ;  Com.  \VGer.  a.  l^piper  =  Gr.  winipt, 
of  Oriental  origin :  cf.  Skt.  pippalf  long-pepper. 
The  condiment  must  have  become  known  to  the 


Germanic  peoples  with  its  Latin  name  before  the 
4th  c.     From  OE.  pipor,  through  *piopor,  *peopor, 
came  ME.feopiir,  pepur,  peper. 
(L. piper  gave  fl.pebre,  OF.  and  AF.  feivre,  V.pofareft 
1.  A  pungent  aromatic  condiment,  derived  from 
species  of  Piper  and  allied  genera  (see  a),  used  from 
ancient  times  for  flavouring,  and  acting  as  a  diges- 


PEPPER. 

tive  stimulant  and  carminative;  esp.  the  dried 
berries  of  Piper  nigruin  or  an  allied  species,  either 
used  whole  (^PEPPEKCOBNH)  or  ground  into  powder. 

c  looo  jtLFRic  Graft/,  ix.  (Z. )  44  Piper,  piper  [v.  r.  pipor). 
nooo  Sax.  Leechd.  11.  24  Meng  pipor  wi)>  hwit  cwudu. 
a  1300  Siri*  279  in  Miilzner  Altengl.  Spraclipr.  1 1 1/1  Pepir 
nou  shall  thou  etcn,  This  mustart  shal  ben  tlii  mete.  136* 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  155,  I  haue  peper  [C  vn.  359  piper]  and 
piane,  and  a  pound  of  garlek.  1488  Nottingham  Kec.  III. 
269  For  d.  a  Quarter  of  pepur.  1543-4  ^'<  35  //*»•  Vlll, 
c.  to  They,  .shal  for  euer  yelde  beare  and  pay  yerely..one 
pounde  of  pepper,  in  and  for  the  acknowledgyng  hym.  156* 
TURNER  Herbal  IL  gob,  The  vertue  of  all  peppers  in  commun 
is  to  heat,  a  1687  Perrv  Pol.  Arith.  (loco)  46  Sugar, 
Tobacco,  and  Pepper . .  custom  hath  now  made  necessary  to 
all  sorts  of  people.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  tr  F.  xxxi.  III.  223 
not.;  Pepper  was  a  favourite  ingredient  of  the  mast  expensive 
Roman  cookery.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth, 
Finding  that  milk  will  nut  nourish,  nor  sugar  sweeten,,  .nor 
pepper  bite  the  tongue. 

D.  Black  pepper,  the  most  usual  form  of  the 
condiment,  prepared  from  the  berries  dried  when 
not  quite  ripe.  White  pepper,  a  less  pungent  form, 
from  the  same  berries  dried  when  fully  ripe,  or 
from  the  black  by  removing  the  outer  husk.  (See 
also  3.)  Long  pepper,  a  similar  condiment  pre- 
pared from  the  immature  fruit-spikes  of  the  allied 
plants  Piper  (CAavica)  officinarum  and  P.  longum 
(C.  Roxburghii),  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
flowers  or  unripe  fruits  of  P.  nigrum. 

nooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  186  zenim  langes  pipores  .x.  corn. 
Ibid.  234  Wyrc  him  sealfe.  .of  blacum  piporc.  13. .  A'.  A  lit. 
7o32(BodLMS.)pe  white  Peper  hijlibben  by.  <  1400  M  M-  M  n  v. 
(1839)  xv.  168  There  is  iij  maner  of  peper  alle  vpon  o  tree, 
Long  peper,  btak  peper,  and  white  peper. . .  The  lone  peper 
comethe  first.. and  it  is  lyche  the  chattes  of  haselle  that 
comethe  before  the  lef.  1546  [sec  4],  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
A/rica  Introd.  42  This  tailed  or  long  pepper  so  far  excclleih 
the  pepper  of  the  east  Indies,  that  an  ounce  thereof  is  of 
more  force  then  halfe  a  pound  of  that  other.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Housckpr.  (1778)  343  Half  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper,  the  same  of  long  pepper.  1857  HKNFREY  Elem. 
Bot.  383  Long  Pepper  is  the  dried  spikes  of  Chavica  KOJC. 
burghi.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  264  The  Long  Pepper  which  is 
imported  by  the  Dutch  is  said  to  be  produced  by  an  allied 
species,  C.  Cjfficinaru/n.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Mtd.  (ed.  6) 
434  Long  Pepper  has  been  employed  by  the  Hindoos  in 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times. 

c.  In  extended  use,  including  the  pungent  condi- 
ments yielded  by  other  plants :  see  3. 

1838  DON  Card.  Diet.  IV.  446  Capsicum  frutescent.  , . 
The  ripe  pods  are  dried  in  the  sun. . .  It  is  then  fit  for  use  as 
a  pepper.  «886  HUNTER  Imp.  Gaz.  India  X.  277  Nepal.. 
Indian  corn,  rice,  or  pepper  during  the  rains.  1904  Army 
ft  Navy  Store  Catal.,  Coraline  pepper, a  kind  of  red  pepper. 
Mignonette  pepper,  a  whitish  pepper. 

2.  The  plant  Piper  nigrum,  a  climbing  shrub 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  and  cultivated  also 
in  the  West  Indies,  having  alternate  stalked  entire 
leaves,  with  pendulous  green  flower-spikes  opposite 


Piperaceie. 

i&aT*e.\ls\Bar<A.DeP.R.  xvn. cxxxi.(Bodl  MS.) Whan 
the  wodes  of  peper  bej>  ripe,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xviii.  83  Pepre  growez  in  maner  of  wilde  wynes  be  syde  be 
treesse  of  be  forest,  for  to  be  suppoweld  by  bam.  1553  EDLM 
Treat.  Ncwe  Ind.  (Arb.)  20  Pepper  groweth  in  Calicut. 
1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  51  Pepper  grows  best  in 
shady  places;  that  it  hath  a  weak  Stem,  to  be  supported 
like  Vines.  1858  HOGG  Vtg.  Kingd.  686  Order  CXC1V. 
Pipcraccx.  The  Peppers  are  confined  entirely  to  the  tropics. 
b.  Applied  to  other  plants,  usually  with  quali- 
fying words  (see  3,  5),  or,  in  particular  localities, 
absolutely ;  in  quots.  =  PEPPEB-TKKK  a. 

1893  KATE  SANBORN  Truthful  Woman  S.  California  74 
Marengo  Avenue  b  lined  on  either  side  by  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  pepper,  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful  of  all 
trees  here.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  Mar.  s8z/J  Four  magnolias 
were  planted  at  each  cross  street,  and  the  inter-spaces  filled 
with  peppers. 

3.  With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  various 
plants  furnishing  pungent  condiments  or  to  such 
condiments  themselves;  sometimes  to  plants  having 
leaves  of  a  pungent  flavour. 

African  pepper,  (a)  Haeulia  (Xylefia)  xlhiopica  or 
other  species  (N.  O.  Anonacex);  (b)  Capsicum Jastigiatum. 
Anise  pepper,  Xanthoxylon  ntantschuricnm  of  China 
(Treas.  Bot.  1866).  Ashantee  or  West  African  pepper 
= African  CUBEBS.  Bitter-pepper,  Xanthoxylon  Danielln 
of  China  (Treas.  Bot.*.  Boulon  pepper  ^African  pepper 
(a)  (ibid.).  Chili  pepper,  in)  =  PEPPER-TREE  a;  («erron.= 
CHILLI.  Chinese  pepper  =  Japanese  pepper  (Treat. 
Hot.).  Clove  pepper,  a  local  English  name  of  All- 
Ethiopian  pepper  =  African  p.  (<0.  Guinea  pepper, 
(<l)  species  of  Capsicum;  (ft  species  of  Amomum:  see 
GUINEA  PEPPER  i  (c)  =  African  p.  (a).  Japanese  pepper, 
Xanthoxylon  piperitum  of  Japan  and  China.  Java 
pepper  =  CUBES  (Treat.  Bot.\  Meleeyeta  pepper- 
grains  of  Paradise :  see  CHAIN  rf.1 4a-  Monkey  pepper 
=  African  p.  (a)  (Treas.  Bot.1.  Mountain  pepper,  the 
see/s  of  a  species  of  caper,  Capparis  ***•££***!£ 
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PEPPER. 


(*)  locally,  common  yarrow,  Achillea  Millefolium  (Britten 
&  Holl.,  1886).    See  also  Vjf.Li.-pefper,  BintL-fepJer,  BIRD- 


pepper, '  Rowex-pepper,  CAYENNE  pepper,  CHERRY  pepper, 
COUNTRY  pepper,  CUBES  pepper,  Gow-pepper, ' 


JA 


OUNTRY    eer,    UBES   eer,      xi-e,  pepper, 

AMAICA  pepper,  RED  pepper,  W  'ALL  pepper,  WATER  pepper. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *AJrican  Pepper,  the  fruit 
of  the  Xylopia  arotnatica,  which  is  used  as  pepper  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  1864  N.  f,  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VI. 
ai6/i  In  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  what  is  called  '  "clove-pepper 
and  known  to  the  southerns  as  '  all-spice  '  is  still  largely 
used  to  season  cheesecakes.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1240  The 
fruits,  .of  X\anthoxylon\  piperitum,  a  Japanese  species,  are 
called  "Japan-pepper.  Ibid.  564  H\aozelia\  xthiopica  .  .  is 
often  called  "Negro-pepper,  Guinea  pepper,  or  Ethiopian 
pepper,  and  by  old  authors  Piper  zthiopicum.  1760  J.  LEE 
Introd.  Bot.  App.  322  "Poor  Man's  Pepper,  I.epidium.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  862  Poor  Man's  P.,  the  provincial  name  of 
Lcpidivm  latifolium.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLUND  Eng. 


Plant-n.,  Poor  Man's  Pepper,  (i)  Lepidium  campestre. 
Warw.  (2)  Sedum  acre.  Notts ;  Suss.  Prior,  p.  185.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  219  The  shrubby  Capsicum,  or  'Spur  Pepper 
(£.  frutescens),.  .a  native  of  the  East  Indies,. .has  been  in 


our  gardens  since  1656.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  1538  TURNER 
Libellus,  Euzomon  siue  Entca.  ..  aliqui  uocant  "whyte 
pepper. 

4.  In  allusive  or  proverbial  expressions,  usually 
referring  to  the  pungent  or  biting  quality  of  pepper. 

£1400  Rom.  Rose  6029  Ladyes  shulle  hem  such  pepir 
brewe,  If  that  they  falle  into  hir  laas.  1:1530  R.  HILLES 
Common-Pi.  Bk.  (1858)  140  Though  peper  be  blek  yt  hath  a 
gode  smek.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ii.  iv.  (1867)  51  Blacke 
inke  is  as  yll  meate,  as  blacke  pepper  is  good.  1601  SHAKS. 
Twel.  N.  in.  iv.  158  Heere's  the  Challenge,  reade  it :  I  warrant 
there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  't.  a  1732  GAY  New  Song 
New  Similies  52  Her  wit  like  pepper  bites.  1820  Sporting 
Mag.  VI.  80  Spring. .gave  the  big  one  pepper  at  the  ropes. 
1863  READE  Hard  Cash  xvi,  Jump,  you  boys  !  or  you'll 
catch  pepper.  1869  Routlcdge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  468  By 
loading  it  with  slugs.. he  should  be  able  to  give  the  'var- 
mint '  pepper.  1893  FENN  Real  Cold  (1894)  20  Feeling  what 
a  lie  it  was,  I  grew  pepper. 

fb.  To  take  pepper  in  the  nose:  to  take  offence, 
become  angry.  So  to  snuff  pepper  in  the  same 
sense.  To  have  pepper  in  the  nose  (quot.  1377): 
to  behave  superciliously  or  roughly.  06s. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  197  Boxome  as  of  berynge  to 
burgeys  And  to  lordes,  And  to  pore  peple  han  peper  in  \K 
nose.  1520  WHITINTON  Vttlg.  (1527)  24  If  ony  man  offende 
hym,  he  may  not  forthwith  take  peper  in  the  nose,  and 
show  by  rough  wordes..that  he  is  angred.  1602  znd  Pt. 
Ret.  fr.  Parnass.  I.  iii.  343,  I  tell  thee  this  libel  of  Cam- 
bridge  has  much  salt  and  pepper  in  the  nose.  1624-61  R. 
DAVENPORT  City  Nightcap  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIII.  166 
Here  are  some  of  other  cities,  .that  might  snuff  pepper  else. 
1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  267  The  peevish  old  gentleman 
took  pepper  in  the  nose.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  v. 
(1737)  20  Having  taken  Pepper  in  the  Nose,  he  was  lugging 
out  his  Sword. 

5.  attrib.  and   Comb.,   as  pepper-berry,  -field, 
-plantation,  -seed,  -v  end;  pepper-proof  adj. ;  Pepper 
Alley,  name  of  an  alley  in  London,  hence  allu- 
sively in  pugilistic  slang  (cf.  quot.  1820  in  4  and 
PEPPER  -v.  5) ;  pepper-bird,  a  name  for  the  toucan 
(see   quot.)  ;    pepper-bottle  =  PEPPER-BOX    I ; 
pepper-brand,  a  disease  of  wheat  (  =  BuNT  sb.z  2); 
t  pepper-bread,  gingerbread  ;  pepper-bush,  (a) 
the  common  pepper,  Piper  nigrum,  or  any  bushy 
plant  called  pepper  (see  3) ;  (b)  Clethra  alnifolia 
(Sweet  Pepper-bush),  a  fragrant-flowered  shrub  of 
the  heath  family  growing  in  swamps  in  the  east  of 
N.  America,  or  C.  tinifolia  of  the  West  Indies ; 
pepper-cake  [cf.  Du.  peperkoek  (in  Kilian),  Ger. 
pfefferkuchen\,  local  (Yorksh.)  name  for  a  pungent 
kind  of  gingerbread ;  pepper-cress,  (a)  Teesdalia 
nudicaulis  (see  CHESS)  ;  (b)  garden  cress,  Lepidium 
sativum  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;   pepper-crop,  stonecrop, 
Sedum  acre  (Treas.  Bot.  1866);   pepper-dulse, 
Scotch  name  for  a  pungent  edible  seaweed,  Lau- 
rencia  pinnatifida ;   pepper-dust,  the  sweepings 
of  warehouses  where  pepper  is  stored,  often  used 
to  adulterate  black  pepper ;   pepper-elder,  name 
for  plants  of  the  genera  Peperomia,  Enckea,  and 
Artanthe,  allied  to  the  common  pepper  ;  pepper- 
gingerbread,  hot-spiced  gingerbread  (cf.  pepper- 
cake}  ;  f  pepper-horn,  a  vessel  or  box  for  holding 
pepper;    pepper-man,    (in    quot.)    a   dealer    in 
pepper;  pepper-mill,  a  small  hand-mill  for  grind- 
ing pepper  (Simmonds  1858);  pepper-moth  = 
PEPPERED  moth ;  f  pepper-nosed  a.  06s.,  apt  to 
take  offence  (cf.  4  b) ;   pepper-plant,  the  plant 
Piper  nigrum,  or  any  plant  producing  'pepper'; 
pepper-pod,  the  pod  of  any  species  of  Capsicum  ; 
•(•pepper-polk   St.    Obs.    [POKE  sb."\,  a  bag   for 
pepper,  a  spice-bag;   pepper-porridge,  porridge 
flavoured   with    pepper;    pepper-posset,    posset 
flavoured  with  pepper ;   pepper-rent,  rent  paid 
in  pepper:    cf.   PEPPERCORN  rent;    pepper-rod, 
a    West    Indian    euphorbiaceous    shrub,    Croton 
hiimilis  (Treas.   Bot.   1866);    pepper-root,  any 
species  of  Dentaria,  esp.  D.  diphylla  ( =  PEPPER- 
WORT  i  b),  so  called  from  the  pungent-flavoured 
root  (ibid.)  ;  pepper-sauce,  a  pungent  sauce  or 
condiment  made  by  steeping  '  red  peppers '  (capsi- 
cum-pods) in  vinegar  ;  pepper  saxifrage,  book- 
name  for  the  umbelliferous  genus  Silatts;  pepper- 
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shrub,  any  shrubby  plant  called  'pepper'  (see  3 : 
cf.  PEPPER-TREE)  ;  pepper- vine,  (a)  the  common 
pepper-plant,  or  any  climbing  plant  called  'pepper' 
(see  2,3);  spec.  (V)  Ampelopsis  bipinnata,  aN.  Ameri- 
can plant  allied  to  the  Virginian  Creeper;  pepper- 
weed,  any  small  wild  plant  allied  to  the  common 
pepper,  as  species  of  Peperomia  ;  pepper-wheat, 
wheat  affected  with  pepper-brand;  f  pepper-wine 
(see  quot.) ;  •)•  pepper-worm,  a  microscopic  ani- 
malcule contained  in  pepper-water  (see  PEPPEB- 

WATER l).  AlsoPEPPEK-AND-SALT, PEPPEB-BOX,etC. 
1820  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  145  His  mug,  it  was  chaffed,  had 
paid  a  visit  to  ' "pepper  alley'.  1821  Ibid.  274  It  was  Pepper 
alley  on  both  sides.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Poyure  verd.  Some 
report  that  the  ordinarie  "Pepper-berrie  gathered  while  tis 
greene,  and  vnripe  . .  is  that  which  we  call  white  Pepper. 
1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  ^81  The  Ramphastos,  with  a 
yellowrump.  The  "Pepper-bird.  1846  WORCESTER, *Pepper- 
brand,  a  disease  in  grain.  Farm.  Ency.  1611  FLORIO, 
Pepdto,.  .Ginger  or  "Pepper-bread.  1832  Veg.  Subst.  Food 
358  Piper  nigriim . . .  This  *pepper-busn  is . .  found  native . . 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  862  Sweet  Pepper- 
bush,  an  American  name  for  Clethra.  1648-78  HEXHAM, 
Peper-koeck,  "Pepper-cake  or  Spice-cake.  1818  TODD, 
Pepper-gingerbread,  what  is  now  called  spice-gingerbread  ; 
and  in  the  north  pepper-cake.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  All  comers  to  the  house  are  invited  to  partake  of 
the  pepper-cake  and  cheese.  1778  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  953 
Fucus  pinnalifidu s . .  This  tucus  has  a  hot  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  therefore  called  "Pepper  Dulse  by  the  people 
in  Scotland,  who  frequently  eat  it  as  a  salad.  1844  J.  T. 
HEWLETT  Parsons  ft  W.  xxi,  He.. took  "pepper-dust  instead 
of  brown  Scotch  snuff.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,'' Pepper- 
elder,  a  species  of  the  pepper  tribe,,  .abundant  in  Jamaica, 
the  aromatic  seeds  of  which  afford  a  good  substitute  for  the 
black  pepper  of  the  East  Indies.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  in. 
i.  260  And  leaue  in  sooth,  And  such  protest  of  "Pepper 
Ginger-bread,  To  Veluet-Guards.  and  Sunday-Citizens. 
a  iioo  Gerefa  in  Anglia  (1886)  IX.  264  Sticfodder,  *piper- 
horn,  cyste.  1648-78  HEXHAM,  Peper-httysjen,  Small  Pepper- 
horn  to  put  spices  in.  «i66i  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  xiv.  258 
'  Weigh,  weigh  !'  cries  This  badger,  this  great  "pepper-man. 
1864  WEBSTER,  *  Pepper-moth,  a  moth  of  the  genus  Biston, 
having  small  spots  on  the  wings  resembling  grains  of  pepper. 
1580  H.  GIFFORD  Gilloftowers  (1875)  113,  I  know  some 
"pepernosed  dame,  Will  tearme  me  foole  and  sawcie  iack. 
1611  COTGR.,  Poyvrette,..samz  also  call  so,  the  Guinnie 
"Pepper  plant.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1126  7\asmatinia]  aro- 
tnatica...  The  colonists  call  it  the  Pepper-plant,  and  use  its 
little  black  pungent  fruits  as  a  substitute  for  pepper.  1844 


1803  'Poet.  Petit,  agsi.  Tractorising  Trumpery  92  All 
piping  hot,  as  "pepper-porridge.  1669  STUBBE  Let.  17  Dec. 
in  Boyle  s  IVks.  (1772)  I.  Life  91  It  creates  in  the  throat 
such  a  sense,  as  remains,  after  drinking  *pepper-posset. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  142,  I  hope  you  are  "Pepper- 
proof.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xxv.  626  The  general 
prevalence  of  "pepper -rents,  (the  term  has  survived  to  our 
time,  but  in  the  altered  meaning  of  a  nominal  payment) . . 
An  obligation  laid,  .upon  the  tenant  to  supply  his  lord  with 
a  certain  quantity  (generally  a  pound)  of  pepper  at  a  given 
day.  1648-78  HEXHAM,  Pepcrsnuce,  "Pepper-sauce.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Pepper-sauce.  1899  Scribner's  Mag.  XXV.  100/1 
His  skin  is  full  of  oil, and  whiskey,,  .and  canvas-back  ducks, 
and  pepper-sauce.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  in.  (ed.  4) 
234  The  "pepper  saxifrage ..  is  distinguishable  by  its  yellow 
flowers.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  576  The  seeds  of  Clove-Trees, 
and  "Pepper-seeds.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  687  It's  Trunk 
is  loaded  with  Snails,  and  the  "Pepper-Shrub  often  climbs 
up  it  like  Ivy.  1830  Hobart  Town  Almanack  65  in  Morris 
Austral  Eng.  s.v.  Pepper-tree,  A  thick  grove  of  the  pepper- 
shrub,  Tasmania  Jragrans.  1720  STRYPE  Siow's  Suru. 
(1754)  II.  v.  ix.  262/2  They  petitioned . .  that  no  Pepper  might 
be  brought  in  for  three  Years  into  any  of  her  Dominions,  the 
Time  of  the  "Pepper-vend  requiring  no  less.  1801  Asiat, 
Ann.  Reg.  II.  Misc.  Tracts  78/2  The  "pepper-vine .. grows 
very  well  there,  and  produces  a  large  corn.  1862  ^BEVERIDGE 
Hist.  India  I.  Introd.  n  The  pepper -vine.,  entwines  among 
the  cocoas  and  other  palms  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  export.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1217  Vine, 
Pepper.  Ampelopsis  bipinnata.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n., 
Pepper-vine,  Two-winged  Virginian  Creeper.  1871  KINGS- 
LEY  At  Lastv,  That  one  happens  to  be. .a  "pepper-weed, 
first  cousin  to  the  great  black-pepper  bush.  1744-50  W. 
ELLIS  Mad.  Husbandm.  II.  11.  32  What  we  call  "Pepper- 
wheat.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  ii.  5  A  good  crop,.. clear 
from  smut  and  pepper-wheat.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  421 
We  spice  our  wines  now  adaies  also, . .  we  adde  pepper  and 
hony  therto :  which  some  call  Condite,  others  "Pepper  wines. 
1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Rclig.  (1850)  I.  3r  The. .mite  or 
*peper-worm,  (that  dust  of  a  creature,  whereof  fifty  thousand 
are  contained  in  one  drop). 

Pe'pper,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  (OE.  had  piporian, 
piprian,  zepiperian,  in  same  sense  (so  ON.  pipra, 
OHG.  phejferdn,  MHG.  and  Ger.  pfeffer(e)n,  Du. 
peperen) ;  but  the  current  verb  seems  to  have 
been  formed  anew  in  i6th  c.] 

1.  trans.  To  sprinkle  with  pepper ;  to  flavour  or 
season  with  pepper ;  to  treat  with  pepper.  Also 
absol. 

[ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  182  Sele  Vonne gepiporodne  wyrt- 
drenc.  Ibid.,  jepipera  mid  xx  coma.  Ibid.  III.  76  Pipra 
hit  syb^an  swaswaman  wille.]  1581  and  i62o[see  PEPPERED]. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  142  This  Venison  is  plaguily 
pepper'd.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  x,  161  Dried  salmon 
. .  when  laid  on  the  gridiron  should  be  moderately  peppered. 
1865  J.  MACGREGOR  Rob  Roy  Baltic  (1867)  205  There  is 
the  blind  that  won1!  pull  down  or  stop  up,  and  the  pepper- 
box that  won't  pepper. 

b.  Falconry.  To  wash  (a  hawk)  with  water  and 
pepper,  in  order  to  cleanse  her  from  vermin,  etc. 
[So  F.  poivrer.] 


PEPPER-AN  D-S  ALT. 

1618  LATHAM  Falconry  n.  34  Hauing  on  euening  your 
water  with  pepper  prouided,  and  when  you  haue,  according 
to  the  order  and  accustomed  manner,  well  washed  and 
peppered  her,  take  off  her  rufterhood.  Ibid.  81  Vpon  the 
receit  of  such  a  Hawke  from  the  Cage,  suddenly  to  make 
her  gentle,  by  peppering,  watching,  and  other  such  like 
accustomed  vses. 

2.  To  sprinkle  (a  surface)  as  with  pepper ;    to 
cover,  or  fill  with  numerous  small  objects,  spots, 
or  dots,  likened  to  grains  of  pepper;  to  besprinkle, 
dot,  stud.     Also  fig.     (Mostly  \i\pa.pple.) 

1611  J.  DAVIES  Wif*  Pilgr.  (1878)  46/1  Note  the  Lyning 
of  the  roialst  Robe;  Its  powdred  Ermyne,  pepperd  too 
with  Stings.  1705  LADY  WENTWORTH  Let.  q  Mar.  in  W. 
Papers  (1883)  40  Betty,  .affects  to  be  afraid  of  the  small 
pox,  and  thearfor  I  fear  would  be  pepered  with  them  should 
she  get  them.  1835  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xxi,  The 
neighbouring  thickets  were  peppered  with.. small  white- 
washed buildings.  1882  B.  HAUTE  flip  ii,  Her  flushed  face 
..peppered  with  minute,  .freckles.  1896  Moxorfs  Mech. 
Exerc^  Printing  422  Every  page  was  peppered  with  italic. 

3.  To  sprinkle  like  pepper;   to  scatter  in  small 
particles.     Also^. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Alinstr.  1. 197  As  grinning  north-winds., 
pepper'd  round  my  head  their  hail  and  snow.  1899  Miss 
E.  TH.  FOWLER  Double  Thread  xii,  People  go  peppering 
them  [words]  all  over  the  place,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
awful  responsibility. 

4.  To  pelt  with  shot  or  missiles.     A\$QJig. 

c  1644  J.  SOMERVILLE  Mem,  Someruilles  (1815)  II.  347  First 
peppering  them  soundly  with  ther  shott.  1689  SHADWELL 
Bury  F.  i.  i,  There  i'faith  I  pepper'd  the  Court  with  libels 
and  lampoons.  1742  FIELDING  J.Andrews  i.  xvi,  I'll  pepper 
you  better  than  ever  you  was  pepper'd  by  Jenny  Bouncer. 
*773  Life  N'  Frvwde  135  She  soon  got  into  order  and 
peppered  us  with  her  small  Shot.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F. 
Holt  ii,  You  may  pepper  the  bishops  a  little,  1884  SALA 
fount,  due  South  \.  xxiv.  (1887)  327  Peppering  the  guide 
occasionally  with  Greek  and  Latin  lore.  1885  Century 
Mag,  XXX.  386/1  Galloping  after  us,  and  peppering  us 
with  shot-guns. 

b.    intr.    To   discharge   shot  or  other   small 
missiles  (at  something). 

In  quot.  1767  said  of  rain,  to  pour  heavily;  in  quoL  1894 
(folloq^  to  '  go  at  it '  vigorously :  cLpdt. 

1767  GRAY  Let.  to  Mason  1 1  Sept.,  We  came  peppering  and 
raining  back  through  Keswick  to  Penrith.  Next  day, — raining 
still.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  37  He  could  not 
possibly  be  peppering  away  at  the  pheasants  in  Sir  James's 
covers.  1894  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  II.  300  The  nightin- 
gales.. O  my  wig,  they  were  peppering  into  it, 

6.  trans.  To  inflict  severe  punishment  or  suffering 
upon;  to  'give  it*  (a  person)  'hot*;  to  beat 
severely,  trounce;  also  -\ to  pepper  (one's)  box  or 
pans  (obs.X  Hence,  fb-  To  punish  effectually 
or  decisively ;  to  give  (one)  his  death-blow  (/:/.  or 
by  hyperbole),  to  *do  for',  ruin.  Now  rare. 

c  1500  in  Babees  Bk.  404  My  master  pepered  my  ars  with 
well  good  spede.  1589  NASHE  Pasqmfs  Retvrne  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  97  Against  the  next  Parliament,  I  wyll  picke 
out  a  time  to  pepper  them.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jul,  in.  i. 
102,  I  am  pepper'd  I  warrant,  for  this  world.  1596  — 
i  Hen  IV)  n.  iv.  212.  1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  i.  iii,  And 
I  were  a  man  as  I  am  no  woman,  i'de  pepper  your  box  for 
that  ieast.  1609  ARMIN  Maids  of  More>Cl.  (1880)  89  Boy 
He  pepper  your  pans.  1631  HEYWOOD  2«rf  Pt,  Maid  of 
West  iv.  Wks.  1874  II.  393  She's  peppered  by  this.  1693 
SOUTHERNS  Maid's  Last  Prayer  n.  i.  Wks.  1721  II.  28  If 
he  finds  out  my  haunts  he  swears  he'll  pepper  me.  1797 
MRS,  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xxii,  Well,  signor,  he's  peppered 
now.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.t  Pepper ..2  To  beat,  to  thrash. 

6.  To  give  pungency,  spice,  or  flavour  to  :  fa. 
'a  person:  to  'heat*,  to  excite  to  anger  or  other 
strong  feeling  (<?&r.)  ;  b.  to  '  season ',  *  spice ' 
(speech  or  writing).  Also  absol, 

1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  v\\.  84  Parboild  in 
rage,  pepperd  in  heate  of  ire.  1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII. 
515  A  novel . .  requires  less  intense,  less  fierce  interest,  than 
the  acted  drama,  and,  accordingly,  the  novelists  do  not 
pepper  quite  so  high  as  the  dramatists. 

-f  c.  To  dose  with  praise  or  flattery.  Obs. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  24  Our  [mock]  Emperour,  having 


almost  10  disease,  w  no  pepper  u   tua  WKBOTH  »ra»  MMVM  M> 

please.  1784  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  in  Leslie  &  Taylor  Life 
(1865)  II.  viii.  459  Vying  with  each  other  who  should 
pepper  highest. 

f7.  To  infect  with  venereal  disease.  (Y.poivrcr.) 

1607  DEKKER  Northw.  Hoe  u.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  21.  1615 
J.  STEPHENS  Ess.  $  Char.  iv.  28  And  then  you  snarle  against 
our  simple  French  As  if  you  had  beene  pepperd  with  your 
wench.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxi.  (1737)  93-  *7°9 
Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  44.  3/1.  1723  Pres.  St.  Russia  I.  277 
A  Woman  of  the  Town.. having  peppered  some  hundreds 
of  the  Preobrazinsky  Guards. 

Pepperage,  variant  of  PEPPERIDGE. 

Pe-pper-and-salt. 

1.  Name  for  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  dark-  and 
light-coloured  wools  woven  together,  showing 
small  dots  of  black  and  white,  dark  grey  and  light 
grey,  or  the  like,  closely  intermingled ;  also,  a 
garment  made  of  this.  Usually  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1774  LADY  M.  COKE  Jml.  28  Oct.  (1896)  IV.  420  To  bring 
me  six  yards  of  a  Cloth  I  saw.. that  is  called  pepper  and 
salt.  ^11843  SOUTHEY  Co»tm,-pl.  Bk.  IV.  408  A  strange 
looking  settee,  .covered  with  pepper  and  salt  cloth.  1844 
THACKERAY  Little  Trav.  i,  Tall  men  in  pepper-and-salt 
undress  jackets.  1849  MARRYAT  Valerie  vi,  A  suit  o 
pepper-and-salt.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  6/1  Flourishing 
the  striking  red  handkerchief  which  furnishes  an  agreeable 
relief  to  his  general  pepper-and-salt  exterior. 


PEPPER-BOX. 
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2.  Name  for  the  American  plant  called  'harbinger 
of  spring'  (Erigcnia  bulbosa);  from  the  colour- 
contrast  of  its  white  petals  and  dark  anthers,  u.s.  iicuvt  ..^^ ,  __,, , 

Pe'pper-box.  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  peppercorn. 
1.  A  small  box,  usually  cylindrical,  with  a  per-  6j  j  H  STEVENSOS  Crcay  Tales  24  First  his  a< 

forated  lid,  used  for  sprinkling  powdered  pepper.  ledgment  being  paid,  A  perjper-cornish  kind  o ,t  due. 


3.  Com//.,  &s  peppercorn-sized  ad). 
1899  AMutt's   S?st.  Med.  VIII.  592  It  is  miliary  to 
pepper-corn  sized. 
Hence   Pe'ppercorniili,   Pe'ppercorny   aajs., 


lUlillCU     HUj    ua\.v»    iw«     u£/.».         •""b     (-  r  -  t 

1546  Inventories  (Surtees,  No.  97)  86  A  peper  box,  weying 

vi  oTiij  quarters.    1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  ill.  v.  149  Hee 

cannot  creepc  into  a  halfe-pcnny  purse,  nor  into  a  Pepper- 

a  178.  R.  GRAVES  Fable  in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems 

(1782)  V.  70  The  pepper. box.. upon  the  table.      1865  [see 

b.  In  allusive  expressions.     (Cf.  PEPPER  sb.  4, 

V'i»ii  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  273  Both  now  began  to  slash 
awav  and  the  pepper  box  was  handed  from  one  to  anotner. 
1901  Daily  News  25  Feb.  6/2  The  swarm  of  nonentities 
upon  whom . .  the  pepper-box  of  titles  is  shaken. 

2.  transf.   Applied  contemptuously  to  a  small 
cylindrical  turret  or  cupola. 

i8»i  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xii,  The  monotonous  stone  pepper- 
boxes which,  in  modern  Gothic  architecture,  are  employed. 
1855  THACKERAY  Ncuicomes  xxii,  There  are  a  score  [of 
pictures)  under  the  old  pepper-boxes  in  Trafalgar  Square  as 
fine  as  the  best  here. 

3.  At  the  Eton  game  of  fives :  see  quot.  1902. 
1865  Etoniana.  Anc.  *  Mod.  178.    1889  SKRINE  Mem.  E. 

Thring  17  Then,  when  the  loose  ball  came,  clapping  it 
into  the  pepper-box,  dead.  1901  C.  R.  STONE  Eton  Gloss. 
25  Pepper-box.— One  of  the  great  differences  between  Eton 
fives  and  Rugby  fives  is  the  pepper-box,  the  irregular 
buttress  sticking  into  the  court ..  imitated  from  the  original 
fives  court  in  the  side  of  Upper  Chapel..  .Originally  pepper- 
box  was  the  name  applied  only  to  the  Dead  Man  s  Hole, 
but  now  generally  to  the  whole  buttress. 

4.  fig.  A  hot-tempered  person. 

1867  H.  KINGSLEY  Silcote  of  Silcotes  xiil  (1876)  77  Make 
love  to  Dora,  if  the  young  pepper-box  will  let  you. 

6.  attrib. 

1815  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  949  The  pepper-box  towers 
remind  the  spectator  more  of  pigeon-houses  than  church 
steeples.  1836  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Nun  i.  5  The  pepper-box 
turret  on  each  side  of  the  gateway. 


Pe-pper-ca-stor,  -caster.    [See  CASTOR  2.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  with  a  perforated  top,  usually 
one  of  the  castors  of  a  cruet-stand,  for  sprinkling 
pepper  at  table. 

1676  Lond.  Co*.  No.  1079/4  A  Sugar  Castar.  A  Pepper 
Caster.  A  Mustard  Pot.  1836  [see  CASTOR'-  i].  1861  ALB. 
SMITH  Med.  Student  42  The  simple  act  of  pouring  the 
vinegar  into  the  pepper-castor.  1891  A.  LANG  Angling  Se. 
122  The  happy-go-lucky  disposition  to  scatter  my  Greek 
accents  as  it  were  with  a  pepper-caster. 

2.  trans/,  a.   =  prec.  2  :  also  atlnb. 

1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  x.  174  That  hideous  tower  with 
the  pepper-caster  on  the  top. 
b.  A  slang  term  for  a  revolver. 

1889  J.  JEFFERSON  Autotiog.  ill.  72  Badger  and  I  would 
trudge  to  our  room  arm  in  arm,  carrying  our  money  in  a 
shot-bag  between  us,  and  each  armed  with  a  Colt's  patent 
1  pepper-caster '. 

Peppercorn  (pe'paik|«n).  Forms:  seePEPPEB. 
[f.  PEPPER  sb.  +  CORN  sb.1  2  b.] 
1.  The  dried  berry  of  Black  Pepper. 
c  looo  Sax.  Lecchd.  II.  24  jenim  eft  senepes  szdes  dasl. . 
&  .xx.  piporcorna.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  2025  How  all  pi 
soft  grayns  Sail  vndire-put  be  all  be  jjake  vn-to  bir  peper- 
comes.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  ill.  in.  9  And  I  haue  not 
forgotten  what  the  in-side  of  a  Church  is  made  of,  I  am  a 
Pepper-Corne,  a  Brewers  Horse.  1651  HOWELL  Giraffi  s 
Rev.  Naples  n.  (1663)  34  None  might  embeazle  the  value 
of  a  pepper  corn.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr. 
(1778)283  Mix  them  with. .a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  a  few 
pepper  coins,  and  a  little  salt.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  ft  Art  \.  525  As  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  gram  of 
sand  should  command  the  motion  of  a  mill-stone,  or  a 
pepper-coni  that  of  a  mountain. 

b.  Formerly  often,  and  still  sometimes,  stipulated 
for  as  a  quit-rent  or  nominal  rent :  see  quota. 

1607  HIERON  Serin.  2  Tim.  iv.  7  Wks.  I.  221  Some  great 
man,  out  of  his  bounty,  giueth  thee  an  inheritance  of  some 
pounds  by  the  yeare  i  thou  must  pay  a  pepper  cornc  for  thy 
rent.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  v.  2007  Sna't  have  a  new 
lease  for  a  hundred  yeares, . .  and  shalt  yearly  pay  A  pepper- 
corne,  a  nutt,  a  bunch  of  may.  Or  some  such  trifle.  1669 
liostou  Rcc.  (1881)  VII.  50  He  payeinge  a  pepper  corne  to 
the  said  Treasurer  upon  demand  for  ever  on  the  said 


that  God  bestowes  them,  and  untill  you  give  a  Pepper  corne 
of  honour  unto  God.  1780  COWVFR  Tablc.t.  i  Jo  True.  While 
they  live,  the  courtly  laureat  pays  His  quit-rent  ode,  his 
pepper-corn  of  praise. 

2.  attrib.  a.  Of  or  consisting  in  a  peppercorn, 
as  peppercorn  rent  (see  I  b) ;  alsoyff.  very  small, 
insignificant,  trivial. 

1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Remonstrance  83  Not  pepper- 
corn acknowledgment  I  owe  'em.  1860  EMERSON  Cond, 
Life,  It  'orship  Wks.  (Bohn)  1 1.  396  After  their  peppercorn 
aims  are  gained,  it  seems  as  if  the  lime  in  their  bones  alone 
held  them  together.  1863  KEBLE  Dp.  Wilson  xxi.  712 
To  whom  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  the  property  is  granted 
for  a  thousand  years  at  a  peppercorn  rent. 

b.  ?  Of  peppercorn  colour ;  dusky  black. 

1803  SEUOVS  Trar.  S.  E.  A/rica  107  High  cheek-bones, 
oblique  eyes,  and  peppercorn  hair. 


acknow- 
ledgment oemg  paia,  A  pepper-cornish  kind  of  due.  1861 
DICKESS  Ct.  Expect,  viii,  Of  a  peppercorny  and  farinaceous 

"  Peppered  (pe'pwd),  ///.  a.  [f.  PEPPKB  v. 
+  -EL>".]  Sprinkled  or  seasoned  with  pepper ; 
sprinkled  with  small  dots  like  grains  of  pepper ; 
pelted  with  shot,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  200  The  peperit  beif  can 
tairje  be  the  threid.  i6jo  VENNER  Via  Recta  (1650)  159 
Salt  and  peppered  meats.  1694  Morreux  Rabelais  v.(«737) 
217.  1795  Sporting  Mag.  V.  40  The  peppered  tails  returned 
as  they  cime.  1860  O7\V.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  i,  A 
shelf  of  peppered  sheepskin  reprints.  O/]$Spectator*i  Feb. 
237/1  A  bit  of '  peppered  tongue ',  not  worth  an  answer,  and 
hardly  worth  an  action. 

b.   Peppered   moth,    collector's    name   of   the 
Geometrid  moth  Amphydcuis  (Bistori)  betularia. 
1831  RENNIE  Consp.  Butterfl.  4  Moths  Index. 
Pepperer  (pe-paraa).     [In  1, 1  PEPPER  sb.  + 
-ER":  cf.  med.L.  piperarius  (Da  Cange) ;  in  i,  f. 
PEPPER  v.  +  -ER].] 

L  A  dealer  in  pepper  and  spices;  a  grocer. 
(The  original  name  of  the  Grocers'  Company  of 
London  :  see  quote.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[  1 180  in  Madox  Hist.  Exchcoucr(vii)  300  Gilda  Piperan- 
orum,  unde  Edwardus  est  Aldermannus.)  1309  Hustings 
Rolls  No.  38.  102  in  Guildh.  Rtc.,  Ralph  le  Balancer, 
Pepperer.  i6l»  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  74  At  the  suit 
of  trie  Pepperers,  now  called  Grocers  of  London.  1633 
Slow's  Surv.  278  In  the  reigne  of  Henry  the  sixth  ..  the 
Pepperers  or  Grocers  had  seated  themselves,  .in  Buckles- 
bury.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  i,  It  was  but  a  scurvy 
Pepperer  who  made  that  joke.  1904  J.  A.  KINCDON  Strife 
of  Scales  I  One  Andrew  Godard,  a  Pepperer,  was  appointed 
[6  Edw.  II,  1312]  Keeper  of  the  King's  Beam. 
2.  One  who  or  that  which  peppers ;  fg.  a  hot- 


tempered  person ;  something  pungent  or  biting. 

I7II-H  SWIFT  frnl.  to  Stella  20  Feb.,  A  '  Representation 
of  the  state  of  the  nation  to  the  queen ' . .  1  believe  it  will  be  a 
pepperer.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  I.  vi.  But  it's  my  way  to 
make  short  cuts  at  things.  I  always  was  a  pepperer. 

Pe-pper-graSS.  a.  Any  species  of  Lepidtum, 
as  L.  salivuin,  common  garden-cress;  from  the 
pungent  taste,  b.  =  PILLWORT,  Pilularia  globu- 
lifera.  N.O.  Marsileacta:  cf.  PEPPERY,  ORT  2. 

c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  787/6  Nomina  bladorum 
et  arborum . .  Hec  salmea,  a  pepyrgresse.  1760  J.  LEE 
Introd.  Sot.  App.  322  Pepper-grass,  Pilulana.  l8j8-3» 
WEBSTER,  Peppergrass,..a\so,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lepi- 
dium.  1856  in  Ofinsted  Slave  States  708  A  widow  and  her 
children  living,  for  three  days  and  nights,  on  boiled  weeds, 
called  pepper  grass. 

Pepperidge  (pe-pwMa).    Also  -age ;  see  also 

PlPrERIDGE. 

1.  A  variant  of  PiPPERiDCE,  local  English  name 
of  the  Barberry. 

i8«3  in  MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  a  1900  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
from  Hertford,  Suffolk. 

2.  U.S.  The  Black  Gum,  Sour  Gum,  or  Tupelo, 
a  North  American  tree  of  the  genus  JVyssa,  having 
very  tough  wood. 


PEPPER-TREE. 

..common  Peppermint.  1866  Treas.  Hot.  862  Australian 
Peppermint,  Mentha  australis.  Small  — ,  Thymxi  Piper. 
ella.  1884  MILLK»/Y«>I/-/I., Chinese  Pepper-mint,  Mentha 
aroensis  glatrata.  ..  Japanese  — ,  Mentha  arvenlis  var. 
piperasceta. 

2.    The  essential   oil  of  peppermint,  or  some 
preparation  of  it. 

It  has  a  characteristic  pungent  aromatic  flavour  leaving  an 
after-sensation  of  coolness,  and  is  much  used  for  flavouring 
sweetmeats,  etc.,  and  in  medicine  as  a  digestive  stimulant 
and  carminative,  and  to  qualify  the  taste  of  nauseous  drugs. 
1836  BRANDS  Chem.  (ed.  4)  987  It  is  insupportably  bitter, 
with  an  aroma  like  peppermint.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  187  (Oils,  Volatile)  The  hydrocarbons  from 
wormwood,  anise,  thyme,  mint.. group  with  ordinary  tur- 
pentine ;  bay,  myrtle,  and  rosemary  stand  alone.  ..  Pepper- 
mint is  somewhat  intermediate  in  its  properties. 

b.    A  lozenge  flavoured  with    peppermint,  a 
peppermint-drop. 

1884  J.  QUINCY  Figures  of  Past  176  [He]  produced  just 
the  stimulant  required  in  the  form  of  a  package  of  pepper, 
mints.  1899  EARL  ROSEBERY  in  Daily  News  4  Nov.  3/3 
You  have  an  assortment  of  eloquent  extracts  like  a  box  of 
peppermints  to  take  away  the  taste  of  anything  that  fails  to 
come  up  to  the  higher  standard. 
8.  (In  full,  peppermint-tree.')  Name  for  several 
Australian  species  of  Eucalyptus  (E.  amygdalina, 
piperita,  etc.),  yielding  an  aromatic  essential  oil 
resembling  that  of  peppermint. 

1790  jf.  White's  Voy.  N.  S.  Wales  App.  227  The  name  of 
Peppermint  Tree  has  been  given  to  this  plant  by  Mr.  White 
on  account  of  the  very  great  resemblance  between  the  essen- 
tial oil  drawn  from  its  leaves  and  that  obtained  from  the 
Peppermint.  1880  SUTHERLAND  Tales  Goldfields  30  A  woody 
gully,  filled  with  peppermint  and  stringy-bark  trees. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Peppermint-camphor 
=  MENTHOL.  ;  peppermint-drop,  -lozenge,  a 
lozenge  made  of  sugar,  flavoured  with  peppermint ; 
peppermint-oil  =  oil  of  peppermint  (»ee  i,  2); 
peppermint-tea,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the 
peppermint ;  peppermint-tree  (see  3) ;  pepper- 
mint-water, a  cordial  distilled  from  peppermint. 
1865-68  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  881  "Peppermint-camphor 
is  an  alcohol  containing  the  radicle  Cn>Hi«  (menthyl).  1878 
W.  S.  GILBERT  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  A.  i  I've  chickens  and 
conies  and  pretty  polonies,  And  excellent  'peppermint  drops. 
1888  Pop.Sci.  MoathfyApr.  785  Peppermint-drops  are  made 


1816  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  (1829)  I.  vi.  77  A  trencher, 
neatly  carved  from  the  knot  of  the  pepperage.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Pepperidge.  1866  Treas.  Bat.  798  Nlyssa\  vil- 


\\  i  itsvi  K.  /  epperuifc.  loww  j  rein.  uv*.  /y«  -.1^--— *  --- 
losa,  the  Sour  Gum,  Black  Gum,  Pepperridge,  or  Tupelo 
tree,  common  from  New  England  to  the  Carolmas. 

Pepperily,  Peppenness :  see  PEPPERY. 

Peppering  (pe-p=>rirj),  **/.  sb.  [See  -pel.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PEPPER  ;  sprinkling  with,  or 
as  with,  pepper ;  pelting  with  shot,  missiles,  etc. 

1580  HOLLYBANO  Treas.  Fr.  Toxf,  Powrade, ,  peppring. 
«i8i4  Gonzanga  v.  i.  in  New  Bnt.  Theatre  III.  14?  A 
British  sailor .  .always  ready  to  give  the  enemy  a  peppering. 
1845  P.  Parley's  A  nn.  VI.  356  The  peppering  of  the  ram  on 
the  tiles  and  windows.  1861  DL-TTON  COOK  P.  Foster  s  D. 
iii,  With  a  plentiful  peppering  of  blacks  about  their  plumage. 

Pe-ppering,///.«.  [See-lNG^.]  That  peppers 
(see  PEPPER  v.) ;  pungent,  angry ;  falling  heavily 
(as  rain),  'pelting'. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  27  Mar.,  I  sent  him  a  peppering 
letter.  1817  SCOTT  Jrnl.  30  July,  One  of  the  most  peppering 
thunder-storms  which  I  have  heard  for  some  time.  1878 
MORRIS  in  Ulackail  Life  (1899)  1.  3°t  We  have  just  had 
a  peppering  little  snow-shower. 

Pepperisb.  (pe-parij),a.  [f.PEPPER  si.  +  -ISH  i.] 
Somewhat  peppery ;  fig.  somewhat  testy  or  angry. 

1808  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ellis  18  Nov.,  Will  not  our  editor  be 
occasionally  a  little  warm  and  pepperish  ?  1819  Metropolis 
I.  154,  I  remember  your  father.. a  little  pepperish  or  so. 

Peppermint  (pe-pannint).  [f.  PEPPER  sb.  + 
MINT  sb.-:  app.  after  Bot.L.] 

1.  A  species  or  subspecies  of  mint  (Mentha  pipe, 
rita),  cultivated  for  its  essential  oil  (oil  of  pepper- 
mint :  see  i).  .  . 

Also  applied  with  qualifying  words  to  other  species 
mint  or  other  labiates  having  similar  properties. 

1696  RAY  Synopsis  (ed.  a)  124  Mentha  ..  sapore  fe 
I    Piperis.    Pepper-Mint  found  by  Dr.  Eales  in  Hartford.shi 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Mentha,..  16.  The  common 
truck  spiked  pepper  Mint.      i7SS  JOHNSON,  I  epfcrm.nt 
mint  eminentlyhot.    1838  T.  THOMSON  Ckem.Org.  B»tia 
473  Oil  of  Peppermint.. is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  t 


1000  rtf.  oc/.  mtmfHj  nyi.  /oa  i  cpi^.»i..i  j-™~t~  — - 
of  granulated  sugar  and  water  heated  to  the  boillng-poinu 
1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  660  The  volatile  oil  ..  is  what 
gives  their  flavour  to  *Peppermint  lozenges.  1875  Jr.  H. 
"•on  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.l.  460  Aromatic  dnnks,  chamo- 
mile  tea,  'peppermint  tea,  &c-  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  n. 
v.  (1760)  126  The  simple  Waters  now  commonly  made, 
are  Orange-flower-water, .  .*Pepper-mint-water,  etc. 

tPe-ppernel.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Origin  obscure.] 
'  Apparently,  a  lump  or  swelling  (Nares). 

1611  BEAUM.  &  Ft.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  n.  li,  A  has  a  Pepper- 
nel  in  's  bead,  as  big  as  a  Pullets  egg. 

Pe-pper-pot.    1.  =  PEPI-EB-BOX  i. 

1679  "nd.  Gat.  No.  1381/4  One  Mustard  Pot  and  Pepper 
Pot  of  silver.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Beauty,  What ! 
has  my  stove  and  pepper-pot  a  false  bottom  1 

b.  In  various  allusive  and  figurative  uses :   cf. 
PEPPER-BOX  i  b,  i,  4. 

1838  JAMES  Rokber  vi,  Wiley  would  have  been  in  the 
pepSer-pot  at  Uppington  by  this  time.  1886  Cornh.  Mag. 
July  20  The  old  workhouse  is  gone,  and  a  new  one  with 
golden  vanes  and  pepper-pots  has  arisen  in  its  stead.  1804 
FENM  In  Alpine  Valley  I.  105  Apologise  for  saving  that  old 
pepperpot's  life  1  . 

2.  A  West  Indian  dish  composed  of  meat  ( 
fish,  game,  etc.)  and  vegetables  stewed  down  with 
cassareep  and  red  pepper  or  other  hot  spices. 

a  1704  T:  BROWN  Lett.fr.  Dead  n.  Wks.  1760  II.  215  That 
most  delicate  palate-scorching  soop  called  pepper-pot,  a  k 
of  devil's  broth  much  eat  in  the  West  Indies.  1793 1  WOLCOTT 
(P.  Pindar)  Rights  of  Kings  Ode  11,  Terrenes  of  flatt  ry  are 
prepar'd  so  hot  By  courtiers— a  delicious  pepper-pot.  1796 
STEOMAN  Surinam  (1813)  II.  xxvi.  292  Pepper-pot  is  a  dish 
of  boiled  fish  and  capsicum,  eaten  with  roasted  plantains. 
1800  RODWAY  Guiana  Wilds  122  She  quickly  returned  with 
a  calabash  of  thin  pepper-pot  and  a  cake  of  cassava  bread. 
b.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  stew  of  tnpe  and  dough- 
balls  highly  seasoned  with  pepper.  (Cent.  Dtct.) 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1883  G.  MACDOHALD  Donal  Grant  I.  34  One  house  wHh 
the  ripper-pot  turrets.  1897  MARY  KINGSLIY  W.  Africa  27 
A  hSl,  on  whose  summit  stands  Fort  William,  a  pepper-pot- 
like  structure  now  used  as  a  lighthouse. 

t  Pe-pper-quem.  Obs.  forms:  see  PEPPER 
and  QUERN  1.  A  quern  or  hand-mill  for  grinding 
pepper ;  a  pepper- mill. 

iIoV-j  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  217,  j  P"  de  pepir 
qwerns.  1:1440  Promp.  Pan:  303/1  Pepyr  q^M^rf; 
™PirwherneI>««//««.  1564  ^tfiy^^SSS 
"223,  iiij  stonepotts  ij  pep'quernes  vnjrf.  1656  BLOL 
Glossogr.,  Quern ^Belg.)  a  handmill;  as  a  Pepper  Quern 
a  Milfto  grinde  Pepper.  18.5  JAMIESON,  Fepfer^nu,  a 
hand-mill  used  for  grinding  pepper. 

Pepper- tree.    A  name  given  to  vanom 
cf.  PEPPER  sb.  3.    spec.  a.  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub 
of  S.  America,  Schinus  ^/<  (N.O.  W"^^). 
having  a  pungent  red  fruit;   cultivated  for  o 
ment  in  California  and  Australia;     b.  A .  tree  • 


PEPPER- WATER. 


II  xii.  280  We  also  found  the  aromatic  tea,  Tasmania  arc- 
matica..  .The  leaves  and  bark  of  this  tree  have  a  hot  biting 
cinnamon-like  taste,  on  which  account  it  is  vulgarly  called 
the  pepper-tree.  1883  Century  Mag.  Dec.  201/1  Bright 
green  pepper-trees.. give  a  graceful  plumed  draping. 

Pe-pper-wa:ter. 

1.  An  infusion  of  black  pepper,  formerly  used  for 


AjllIIUUfl  in  pepper  water j.      *uy*   j.v«  i    %frm*^mnm    ••    \-- 
159  Those  Animalcula,  not  long  since  discovered  m  Pepper- 
water  by  Mr.  Lewenhoek,  of  Delft  in  Holland.    1766  BAKER 
in  Phil.   Trans.  LVI.  71   The  seeds  of  mushrooms,  the 
feathers  of  butterflies,  pepper-water,  &c. 

2.  ?  Some  kind  of  soup  flavoured  with  pepper. 

1798  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  308,  I  supped.. in  his  house  on 
mulagatoney  or  pepper-water. 

Pe-pperWOOd.  Name  given  to  several  trees 
having  pungent  or  aromatic  wood  or  bark. 

Among  these  are  Xanthoxylum  Claiia-hcrculis,  of  West 
Indies,  etc.  (HoucH  American  Woods,  1894,  v.  30) ;  Umbel- 
Maria  California  (Ibid.  1897,  VII.  34);  also,  Dicypellium 
caryophyllatum  Nees,  Brazil  Clove  Bark  (Poo  cra-vo Imyra 
Oiiiynha),3.n&  Licaria  guianensis  (Carib  Licari-hanali}, 
the  Bois  de  Rose  of  Cayenne  (Treas.  Bat.,  Suppt.  1874  i 
MILLER  Plant-names,  1884). 

Pepperwort  (pe-paiwwt).    [See  WORT.] 

1.  A   species   of  cress   (LepiJium    latifolitim}, 
formerly  also  called  Dittander  or  Dittany;   also 
applied  to  the  genus  Lepidium  in  general. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  11.  34  b,  Lepidium  is  called  in 
Englishe  Dittani,  but  foulishly  and  vnlearnedly ;  in  Duche 
Pfefferkraut  that  is  peperwurt.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixvi. 
631  Dittany  whiche  we  may  more  rightly  cal  Pepperwurt, 
hath  long  brode  leaues.  1607  TorSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658) 
420  The  herb  called  Nard  or  Pepper- wort ..  will  presently 
help  any  Beast  which  is  bitten  by  the  Shrew.  1676  T. 
GLOVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  629.  1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Pepperwort,  a  common  name  for  the  Lepidium  iberis.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  Pepperwort,  Lepidium. 

b.  Applied  in  N.  America  to  Dentaria  diphylla, 
also  called  pepper- root. 

1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  1. 112  The  root  of.. the  Two- 
leaved  Coral-root,  is  used  by  the  Americans  instead  of 
mustard,  and  is  called  Pepper-wort.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  393 
The :  roots  of  D[entaria)  diphylla.  .are  used.. from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Canada,.,  under  the  name  of  Pepperwort. 

2.  //.  A  name  for  the  N.O.  MarsileaceK,  con- 
sisting of  small  aquatic  plants  allied  to  the  ferns. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  71  Marsileacex.— Pepperworts. 
Ibid.  72  The  main  feature  by  which  Pepperworts  are  known 
as  an  Order  from  LycopodiaceiE.  1831  T.  MOORE  (title)  A 
Popular  History  of  the  British  Ferns .  .comprising  the  Club- 
Mosses,  Pepperworts,  and  Horsetails. 

b.  Lindley's  name  for  N.O.  Piperacex. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  515  Order  cxcvi.  Piperacez.— 
Pepperworts.  Ibid.  516  Pepperworts  are  related  to  Buck- 
wheats, Saururads,  and  Nettles. 

Peppery  (pe-pari),  a.     [f.  PEPPER  sb.  +  -T.] 
1.   Abounding  in  pepper;   of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  pepper,  esp.  in  pungency  or  irritating 
effect;   pungent,  'hot'.      (In  quots.   1699,   11°9> 
Consisting  of  small  grains  like  pepper;   in  1860, 
Characterized  by  small  dots  in  engraving.) 
1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  l.  9  There  you  have  black  Oaz  and 
ark  Peppery  Sand.     1709  Ibid.  III.  II.  182  Small  Peppery 
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206  With  our  future  food..pepsinated  or  half-digested  in  ad- 
vance. 1878  FOSTER  Phys.  n.  i.  §  2.  220  We  have  a  certain 
amount  of.  .evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  matter  of  ferment, 
or  *pepsinogen,  comparable  to  the  pancreatic  zymogen. 
,893  Syd.  Xoc.  Lex.,  Pepsinogen,  the  zymogen  which  is  con- 
tinually being  formed  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  gastric 
glands,  and  is  converted,  during  secretion,  into  pepsin,  and 
discharged  from  the  gland-cells. 

t  Pepst,  Ipa.pple.  or  a.  06s.  [Origin  unknown.] 
'  Apparently  a  term  for  intoxicated '  (Nares). 

1577  KENDALL  ft.  Epigr.  Lviij.Thou  drunken  faindst  thy- 
self of  late:  Thou  three  dales  after  slepst :  How  wilt  thou 
slepe  with  drinke  in  deede,  When  thou  art  throughly  pepst? 

Peptic  (pe'ptik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  irfirn/cos 
able  to  digest,  f.  7rtirr-os  cooked,  digested.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  quality  of  digesting; 
belonging  or  relating  to  digestion :  =  DIGESTIVE 
A.  i ;  used  spec,  in  relation  to  the  digestion  in 
which  pepsin  is  concerned,  as  in  peptic  digestion, 
stomachic  or  gastric  digestion ;  peptic  glands,  the 
glands  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 


both,  if  they  had  but.  .some  Peptick  power.     1886  HUXLEY 
Phys.  vi.  (1869)  167  These  peptic  glands  whichj  when  food 
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Sand.    1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  170  It  has  a  very 
bitter  peppery  taste.     1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t. 
ii,  Thy  roses  hinted  by  the  peppery  burin  of  Bartolozzi.    1900 
Daily  News  26  Oct.  3/2  You  get  a  peppery  feeling,  a  tickling, 
a  dryness  of  the  throat,  an  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
2.  jig.  a.  Of  speech  or  writing :  Sharp,  stinging, 
pungent ;  '  highly  spiced '.    b.  Of  a  person,  his  tem- 
per, etc. :  Hot-tempered,  irascible,  irritable,  testy. 
1826  SCOTT  Diary  28  Feb.,  Completed  Malachi  to-day.  It 
is.  .in   some  places  perhaps  too  peppery.      1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  xvii,  Some   good,  strong,  peppery  doctrine. 
1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Sept.  268  The  opponent  may  be  a  peppery, 
narrow-minded  man.      1897  ff.  fy  Q.  8th  Ser.  XII.  343/1 
Dash  [a  dog]  was  small,  young  and  peppery. 
Hence  Pe'pperily  adv. ;  Pe'pperiness. 
1900  Miss  BROUGHTON  Foes  in  Law  xxt.  305  The  olive 
branch  is . .  offered,  accepted . .  or  pepperily  tossed  back.    1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  Pepperiness. 

Pepsin  (pe-psin).  Also  formerly -ine.  [mod. 
(Schwann  1836,  Poggendorff  Annalen  XXXVIII. 
358),  f.  Gr.  irty-is  digestion  (f.  stem  ireir-  to  cook, 
digest,  etc.)  +  -IN  1.]  A  ferment  contained  in  the 
gastric  juice,  having  the  property  of  converting  pro- 
teids  into  peptones  in  the  presence  of  a  weak  acid ; 
also  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  indigestion,  etc. 

1844  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  18^5  G.  E.  DAY  tr. 
Simon's  A  turn.  Chem.  I.  22  Pepsin.  This  name,  .was  given 
by  Schwann,  to  a  substance  which  constitutes  the  most 
essential  portion  of  the  gastric  juice.  1873  RAI.FE  Phys. 
Chem.  129  Pepsin  is  a  greyish-white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  very  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

attrib.  1886  St.  Step/ten's  Rev.  13  Mar.  12/1  As  good  as 
a  pepsine  pill  before  dinner.  1894  S.  FISKE  Holiday  Stories 
(IQOO)  213  He  forgot  his  dyspepsia  and  his  pepsin  tablets. 

Hence  Pe'pslnate  v.  trans.,  to  mix  or  treat  with 
pepsin;  Pepsini-ferous  a.,  producing  pepsin 
(Cent.  Diet.);  Pepsi-nog^en :  see  quot.  1893. 

1882  QUAIN  Med.  Diet.  378/2  *Pepsinated  pills  of  pounded 
raw  beef.  1899  W.  JAMES  in  Talks  to  Tcachert  on  Psyclwl. 


Med.  V.  294  A  peptic  asthma  due  to  indiscretions  in  diet. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  promoting  or  assisting 
digestion :   =  DIGESTIVE  A.  2. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Min.  403  The  vertigo,  is  helped 
by..peptick  powders,  if  from  the  stomach.  1828  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXIV.  53  Thanks  to  a  peptic  pill  of  Doctor  Kitchmer. 

3.  Able  to  digest;   having  good  digestion:   = 
EUPEPTIC  A.  2. 

1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  I.  63  A  sound  peptic  stomach 
does  not  yield  so  tamely  to  the  precepts  of  the  head  or  heart. 

4.  ?  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  suppuration.    (Cf. 
DIGESTIVE  A.  4.) 

1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  II.  167  Ante- 
mortem  peptic  softening  can  be  the  cause  of  the  injury. 
B.  sb.  1.  (See  quot.) 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Peptic,  a  substance  which 
promotes  digestion,  or  is  digestive. 

2.  pi.  The  digestive  organs,  hutnorous. 

1841  TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof*,  Is  there  some  magic 
in  the  place?  Or  do  my  peptics  differ?  1888  W.  WALLACE 
in  Academy  7  Apr.  235  To  be  taken,  refrained  from,  or  mixed, 
according  to  the  constitution  and  condition  of  our  peptics. 

3.  //.  '  The  doctrine  of  digestion '  (Webster  1864). 
Hence    Fe-ptical   a.  =  PEPTIC   a. ;    Peptician 

(pepti-Jan),  a  person  who  has  good  digestion; 
Fepticity  (pepti'siti),  good  peptic  condition. 
1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  12  His  . .  political,  practical,  and 
eptical  Theory  of  the  Universe.  1831  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857) 
II.  i  The  true  Peptician  was  that  Countryman  who  an- 
swered that '  for  his  part,  he  had  no  system  '.  1838  —  Let. 
27  July  in  Froude  Life  in  Lond.  v.  I.  141  A  bit  of  brown 
bread,  and  peace  and  pepticity  to  eat  it  with. 

Peptogen  (pe-ptW^en).  [f.  Gr.  ir(wro-s  (see 
PEPTONE,  PEPTIC)  +  -GEN.]  A  general  name  for 
substances  which  stimulate  the  formation  of  pepsin 
in  the  gastric  juice.  So  Peptoge'nic,  Peptcr- 
geuous  adjs.,  having  the  quality  of  forming,  or 
stimulating  the  formation  of,  pepsin  ;  also,  having 
the  quality  of  converting  proteids  into  peptones. 

1875  DARWIN  Inscctiv.  PI.  vi.  129  The  glands  of  the 
stomach  of  animals  secrete  pepsin  as  Schiff  asserts,  only 
after  they  have  absorbed  certain  soluble  substances,  which 
he  designates  peptogenes.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Peptogenic, 
pepsin-producing.  Term  used  for  those  substances  which, 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  stimulate  the  secretion  of  the 
pepsin  of  the  gastricjuice.  1900  Lancet^  4  Aug.  Advt,43_  Pepto- 
genic MilkPowder .  .converts thecaseine  into  a  condition  cor- 
responding, .to  the  peptone-like  albuminoids  of  breast  milk. 

Peptonate  (pe-pufa/c).  Chem.  [f.  next  + 
-ATE!  c.]  An  organic  salt  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  peptone  on  an  inorganic  salt,  in  which  the 
peptone-radical  takes  the  place  of  the  inorganic 
acid-radical. 

1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  212  The  salts  of  silver 
most  probably  enter  the  blood  as  albuminates  and  pepto- 
nates.  1807  AlUiutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  934  Subcutaneous 
injection  of  the  peptonate  of  mercury. 

Peptone  (pe-ptonn).  [ad.  Ger.  pepton  (C.  G. 
Lehmann,  1849,  in  Ber.  Sachs.  Gesellsch.  f.  Wis- 
sensch.,  Math.-Fhys.,  Cl.  I.  12),  ad.  Gr.  ncnrov, 
neut.  of  Gr.  Treirr-os  cooked,  digested  ;  spelt  -one  in 
Fr.  and  Eng.]  The  general  name  for  a  class  of 
albuminoid  substances  into  which  proteids  (the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  food)  are  converted  by 
the  action  of  pepsin  or  trypsin  (the  digestive  fer- 
ments of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices) ;  differ- 
ing from  proteids  in  not  being  coagulable  by  heat, 
and  in  being  easily  soluble  and  diffusible  through 
membranes,  and  thus  capable  of  absorption  into 
the  system. 

1860  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year  Bk.  Med.  76  Peptone  has  a  very 
much  higher  endosmotic  equivalent  than  simple  albumen. 
1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  vi.  147.  1881  DARWIN  Veg.  Mould  43 
In  such  plants  as  Drosera  and  Dionaea; ..  animal  matter  is 
digested  and  converted  into  peptone  not  within  a  stomach, 
but  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 


attrib.  1878   KINGZETT  Anim.    Chem.   40  The  peptone. 
substance  is  synthetically  changed  into  solid  albumin  again. 


PER. 

1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksck's  Clin.  Diafu.  vii.  311  The  peptone 
precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  water  [etc.]. 

Peptonize  (prpUtaU),  v.  [f.  PEPTONE  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  convert  (a  proteid)  into  a  peptone  ; 
esp.  to  subject  (food)  to  an  artificial  process  of 
partial  digestion  (predigestion)  by  means  of  pepsin 
or  pancreatic  extract,  as  an  aid  to  weak  digestion. 
Hence  Pe-ptonized,  Pe-ptonizing///.(W#V.;  also 
Peptoniza'tion,  the  action  or  process  of  peptoniz- 
ing ;  Pe-ptonizer,  a  peptonizing  agent.  Also_/%. 

1880  Nature  XXIII.  169  Preparation  of  artificially-digested 
food,  peptonised  materials.  1881  Ibict.  235  In  peptonisation 
of  albuminoid  substances.  1884  Health  ExhH.Calal.ij/2 
Preparations  of  the  digestive  ferments  for  peptomsmg.  .food. 
Peptonising  apparatus.  1885  GOODAI.E  PI'-ysiol.  Bot.  (1892) 
366  It  has  the  power  of  peptonizing  proteids.  1893  A  at. 
Observ.  5  Aug.  303/1  A  good  comedy  is  the  best  of  pepto- 
nisers.  1895  Atlanxum  21  Sept.  392/1  Wholesome  food  to 
the  apparently  large  public  which  likes  its  science  peptomzed. 

Pe-ptonoid.  [f.  PEPTONE  +  -OID.]  Trade-name 
for  a  preparation  containing  peptones :  see  prec. 

1803  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Peptonoids  of  beef. 

II  Peptonuria  (peptone-da).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  PEPTONE  +  Gr.  ovpov  urine:  see  -UKIA.]  The 
presence  of  peptones  in  the  urine. 

1801  Lancet  3  Jan.  63/2  Peptonuria  occurred  after  the 
injection.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  560  Peptonuria 
may  appear  and  towards  the  end  a  little  albuminuria.  ^ 

Peptotoxin  (peptoitfksin).  [f.  Gr.  »«™-u-s 
(see  PEPTIC)  +  TOXIN.]  'A  poisonous  alkaloid 
formed  from  peptones  during  digestion,  and  becom- 
ing decomposed  later  on,  as  putrefaction  takes 
place'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893). 

1890  in  Cent.  Did.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  815  In 
the  case  of  gastric  digestion  we  have  a  ptomaine  pcplo- 
toxin.  1899  Ibid.  VIII.  65  Certain  toxic  bodies  of  the  nature 
of  pepto-toxines  have  been  found  in  the  urine  by  Lwald. 

Pepuzian  (pfpiw-zian).  Ch.Hist.  Also  Pepu- 
sian.  [ad.  med.L.  J'epusiani,  -ziani,  f.  fepusta, 
-zia,  n«rot!fa.]  A  member  of  a  sect  of  Montanists 
in  the  2nd  century,  so  called  from  Pepuza  in  Phry- 
gia. Also  fPepnsite. 

1563  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  62  b,  The  Pepuzians 
would  haue  taught  him  that  holy  orders  is  no  Sacrament. 
1625  BR.  HALL  No  Peace  w.  Rome  §  3  One  while,  we  are 
Pepuzians  that  ascribe  too  much  to  women  ;  then,  wee  are 
Ongenists,  for  holding  the  Image  of  God  to  be  defaced  in 
man.  1653  R.  BAILLIE.D;MK<U.  Vind.  (1655)  23  That  Phry- 
gian pepusite  had  gotten  the  beginning  of  his  way  from  the 
heretick  indeed.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyd.  S.V.,  They  had 
their  name  Pepuzians  from  a  pretence  that  Jesus  Christ  ap. 
peared  to  one  of  their  prophetesses  in  the  city  Pepuza  in 
Phrygia,  which  was  their  holy  city. 

Per,  obs.  f.  PEAK  sb. ;  var.  PEAK  v.  Ols. 

Per  (paj),/«/.  A  Latin  (Ital.  and  Old  French) 
preposition,  meaning  '  through,  by,  by  means  of  ; 
in  med.L.  and  Fr.  also  in  a  distributive  sense  == 
'for  every...,  for  each...':  used  in  Eng.  in 
various  Latin  and  OF.  phrases,  and  ultimately 
becoming  practically  an  Eng.  preposition  used 
freely  before  substantives  of  many  classes. 

1.  In  Lat.  phrases  (including  med.L.  and  Italian). 
1.  per  accidens  (t  also  quasi-anglicized  as  per 

accidence}  [=  Gr.  Kara  <rtv/3cj3r;Kos]  by  accident, 
by  virtue  of  some  accessory  or  non-essential  circum- 
stance, contingently,  indirectly.  Opposed  tofer  se. 
1528  PAYNEL  tr.  Salerne's  Kegim.  (1541)  49  b,  Water  that 
is  temperately  colde,  doth  somtyme  per  accidence,  stere  one 
to 'haue  an  appetite.  1572  [see  per  se\  £1590  MARLOWL- 
Faust,  iii.  46  (1878)  Did  not  my  conjuring  speeches  raise 
thee?  speak.  Meph.  That  was  the  cause,  but  yet  per 
accidens.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  221  Causes  A'^  se>  ="'d 
Causes  per  Accidens  working  the  same  Effects,  a  1680 
CHARNOCK  Whs.  (1865)  III.  230  This  punishment  is  only 
accidental  to  the  gospel,  it  becomes  the  savour  of  death  per 
accidens,  because  of  the  unbelief  of  those  that  reject  it. 

b.  In  Logic  applied  to  conversion  in  which  the 
quantity  of  the  proposition  is  changed  from  uni- 
versal to  particular :  see  CONVERSION  4. 

Called  by  Boethius  Comicrsio  per  accidens.  because  the 
particular  affirmation  in  this  case  serves  indirectly  as  con- 
verse for  a  universal  affirmation  with  whose  subaltern  par- 
ticular it  is  directly  (principaliter)  convertible.  Aristotle  s 
I  term  was  ii/TioTp°4»)  itora  //epos  =  '  conversion  as  to  a  part 
because  only  part  of  the  statement  is  converted.  .. 

[3525  BOETHIUS  de  Syllogismo  Categorico  i.  (ed.  Basil. 
1570 '539)  Per  accidens  oMim  convert!  dicitur  particularis 
affirmatio  universal!   affirmation!,  quia  particulans  affirm- 
atio  sibi  ipsi  principal!  convertitur.]     167,7  1 .  GOOD  Arw/ 
i    Tract  Logic  27  Conversion  per  Accidens  is  a  change  of  tl 
i    Subject  into  the  place  of  the  Predicate,  et  contra,*.* 
the  same  Quality,  but  changing  of  Quantity.  1840  WHATELY 
Logic  78  This  might  be  fairly  named  conversion  by  linnta 
lion;  but  is  commonly  called  Conversion  per  accidens.  IB 
MILL  Logic  (1856)  n.  i.  §  2  This  process,  which  convei 
an  universal  proposition  into  a  particular,  is  termed  con- 
sion  per  accidens, 

2.  per  annum,  (so  much)  by  the  year,  every  year, 
yearly:    almost  always  in  reference  to  a  sum  ol 
money  paid  or  received. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f,  Commw.  (1603)  89  The  profes 
in  divinity,  hath  per  annum  1125  florens.     1677  VARRA 
Eng.  Improv.  152  At  present  there  is  at  least  five  hundre 
pounds  per  Annum,  paid.      1886  D.  C.   MURRAY  Cyme, 
Fortune  xii,  An  income  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

3.  per  consequens  (f  also/^r  consequent  [=  i1- 
par  consequent],  per  consequence],  by  consequence, 
consequently. 


PER. 


667 


PER-. 


£1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  484  An  odious  meschief  This 
dayoilyd  is  to  niyn  ordrc  and  me  And  so  per  \v.r.  par]  con- 
stquens  in  ech  degrc  Of  hooly  chirchc.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxvi.  71  Than  ben  they  al  eucne,  and  per 
consequens  tlieyr  wyltes  sliold  ben  cucn.  c  1531  I)u  WES 
Intrott.  J-'r.  in  l';ilsgr,  959  Howe  one  may  make  dyverse.. 
sentences  with  one  worde,  and  perconsequent  come  shortely 
to  the  french  speche.  ifiai  BURTON  .ln.it.  Jiff/,  i.  ii.  in.  i, 
So  per  consequent,  di.sturbing  the  Soul. 

4.  per  contra  [It.],  on  the  opposite  side  (of  an 
account,  etc.)  ;  on  the  other  hand  ;  as  a  set-off. 
See  CONTUA  C.  i. 

1554  PRAT  Africa  Ep.  A  v  b,  Honour..  doth  the  noble 
man  ateyne  ;  wnich  .  .  preferreth  and  adnanceth  his  pore  ser- 
uauntes;  *Vrc0«/rainnowmuch  displeasure  with  God,,  .doth 
he  incur  in  whose  seruyce  his  poore  seruantes  do  not  floryshe. 
1588  J.  M  ELLIS  Briefe  Inslr.  \)  vj,  And  when  this  [Creditor] 
side  or  the  Debitor  side  is  full  written,  that  you  mynde  to 
make  it  euen  with  the  Debitor  syde  per  contra.  1750 
CHKSTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  II.  38  When  least  up  your  account.. 
1  rejoice  to  see  the  balance  so  much  in  your  favour  ;  and 
that  the  items  per  contra  are  so  few.  1830  J.  SCOTT  in  Loud. 
Mag.  Jan.,  Refer,  as/Vr  contra,  to  Maclvpr's  ideas,  a  1831 
BENTHAM  Deontol.  xi.  (1834)  I.  157  This  will  be  theaccount 
on  the  side  of  profit.  Per  contra,  he  will  be  led  to  estimate 
—i.  Sickness  [etc.].  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  I.  Ace. 
New  Play,  Per  contra,  he'd  lately  endow  'd  a  new  Chantry. 
b.  as  sb.  The  opposite  side  (of  an  account,  etc.). 

1804  MRS.  E.  MERHY  Let.  in  Mem.  Moore  (1856)  VIII.  52 
Matter  arises  every  instant  that  you  would  convert  into 
amusement,  but  the  per  contrti  makes  us  both  bear  the  de- 
privation of  your  society  with  resignation.  1846  MRS.  CORK 
Eng.  Char,  (1852)  123  Without  any  per-contra  of  sums  with- 
drawn therefrom.  1880  J.  PAYN  Confid.  Agent  HI.  119 
There  must  be  something  .  .  to  the  per  contra. 

6.  per  diem,  (so  much)  by  the  day,  every  day, 
daily.  (Cf.  per  annum.) 

1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  42  Labovrers  heired,  xt.  at 
vjd.  per  diem.  1625  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  VI.  iv.  867  His 
entcrtainement  was  twentte  Jim-  shillings  /<•>•  diem.  1741 
FIELDING  y.  Andrews  \.  viii,  To  attend  twice  per  diem  at 
the  polite  churches  and  chapels.  1835  URE  Phifos.  Mannf. 
348  The  work-people  were  paid  iooo/.  per  diem  in  these 
several  factories. 

b.  as  sb.  An  amount  or  allowance  of  so  much 
every  day.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

1888  BRYCE  Amcr.  Commw.  II.  App.  650  Members  of  the 
Legislature  shall  receive..  a  per  diem  and  mileage;  ..such 
per  diem  shall  not  exceed  eight  dollars.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.) 
June  281/2  In  addition  to  the  per  diem  above  stated. 

6.  per  mensem,  (so  much)  every  month  :  cf.  2,  5. 
1647  Kined.  Weekly  Intelligencer  No.  238.  758  (Stanf.)  The 

addition  of  forty  thousand  pounds  per  w.'nse  in  tothe  present 
sixty  thousand  pounds.  1810  T.  WILLIAMSON  E.  Ind,  Vade~ 
M.  I.  284  The  manjy  b  usually  paid  from  five  to  seven 
rupees  per  mensem. 

7.  per  procurationem  (commonly  abbreviated 
per  proc.,  per  pro.,  p.p.  ;   sometimes  read  as  per 
procuration)  :    by  procuration,   by  the  action  of 
a  procurator  or  official  agent,  by  proxy  or  deputy. 

1819  in  Harnewall  &  Cresswell  Reports  (1828)  VII.  280 
Six  months  after  date  pay  to  my  order  isoo/.,  for  value  re- 
ceived :  T.  Burleigh.  Accepted  per  procuration  of  G.  G.  If. 
Munnings.—S.  Mannings.  i88a  BITHELL.  Coimting-lu. 
Diet.  (1893)  242  In  commerce  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  well- 
known  Latin  phrase  'per  procurationem',  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  signature  is  made  by  proxy.  Ibid.  224 
The  phrase  '  per  procurationem  '  is  commonly  contracted 
into  '  />./*.'  1895  Daily  Nnvsghor.  3/6  Owing  to  ill  health, 
she  allowed  him  to  sign  '  per  pro  . 

8.  per  saltnm,  by  a  leap,  at  one  bound,  without 
intermediate  steps,  all  at  once.     (Rarely  attrik.) 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordou  (1602)  14  Others  to  be  but 


1679  |. _  , ...  _ 

(1713)  15:  In  hopes  to  be  made  saints  per  saltum.  1842-3 
GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  forces  (1874)  150  To  account  for  the/t-r 
saltuin  manner  in  which  chemical  combinations  take  place. 
9.  per  se,  by  or  in  itself  (himself,  herself,  them- 
selves); intrinsically,  essentially;  without  reference 
to  anything  (or  any  one)  else. 

1571  WIIITGIFT  ll'ks.  (1852)  II.  83  For  they  belong  unto 
od  properly  and  per  «•,  to  man  per  accident.    1606  Sin  KS. 


Tr.  f,  C 

M.uiils  .d,,nc.     1704  J. 'HARRIS  Lex.  T, 

a  I  bins  is  considered  Per 


5  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  fir  se  and 
"ARRIS  Lex.Techn.  I.  s.v.,  We  say 
se,  when  'tis^taken  in  the  Abstract, 


and  without  Connexion  with  other  things.  1748  FRANKLIN 
Lett.  W  ks.  1840  V.  211  Air  is  an  electric  per  se.  1883  SIR 
J.  C.  MATHKW  in  La-.u  Rtp.  n  Q.  B.  Div.  392  It  was  very 
questionable  whether  the  words  used  were  defamatory  per  se. 
t  b.  Formerly  used  in  naming  a  letter  which  by 
itself  forms  a  word  (A  per  se,  I  per  se,  0  per  se), 
or  a  symbol  which  by  itself  stands  for  a  word  (and 
per  se  =  &.,  AMPERSAND)  ;  hence  allusively :  see 
A,  I,  O  (the  letters). 

<«M7?,fsec  A  "he  letter)  IV1-  a  '530  J-  HEYWOOD  Weather 
(Urandl;  104  Some  saye  I  am  I  perse  I.  1597  MOULEY 
Inlrod.  Mas.  36,  &  per  se,  con  per  se  [see  CHRIST-CROSS  3). 
10.  In  various  phrases,  as  per  aiitiphrasin,  per 
arsin  et  thesin,per  deliqiiium  (see  AXTIPHRASIS, 
AKSIS,  DELIQUIUM^);  per  capita  (Law),  'by 
heads  ,  applied  to  succession  when  divided  among 
a  number  of  individuals  in  equal  shares  (opp.  to 
per  stirpes)  •  per  fas  et  (aut)  nefas,  by  right  and 
/•r)  wrong,  by  means  fair  or  foul;  per  interim, 
the  meantime,  during  the  intervening  time; 
Per  minima,  through  the  minutest  particles;  per 
pares,  by  (his)  peers;  per  quod  (Law), '  whereby', 
a  phrase  formerly  used,  in  order  to  maintain  the 


action,  in  a  declaration  of  special  damage;  per 
stirpes  (/.««;),  'by  stocks'  or  'families';  applied 
to  succession  when  divided  in  equal  shares  among 
the  branches  of  the  family,  the  share  of  each  branch 
being  then  subdivided  equally  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  branch  (opp.  to  per  capita). 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.yn.  lix.  (1495)  rvj  b/i  A  pos- 
tnme  .  .  hyghte  Herisipila,  that  is  holy  fyre  per  'Aillifrasim, 
that  is  by  contrary  manere  spekynge.  1670  LASSELS  I  'oy. 
Italy  i,  1  53  An  Academy  of  Wits,  called  Gli  Otiosi,  or  Idle- 
men,  ..per  antiphrasin,  because  they  are  not  idle.  1597 
MORI.HY  Introd.  Mas.  \\.  114  If..  you  make  a  Canon  per 
*arsin  fy  thesin,  without  anie  discorde  in  binding  maner  in  it. 
1681  WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  90  Patrimonial 
estates  are  divided  per  stirpes  ;  purchased  estates,  per  *  capita. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xiv.  217  Their  representatives.  . 
became  themselves  principals,  and  shared  the  inheritance 
per  capita,  that  is,  share  and  share  alike.  1666  BOYLE  Orig. 
Formes  <fr  Qual.  n.  iii,  As  neither  oil  of  tartar  per  "</<•/;- 
animti,  nor  spirit  of  salt  will  dissolve  silver,  so  both  the 
one  and  the  other  will  precipitate  it.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  96  margin.  To  maintaine  their  reputation, 
per  *fas  ant  nefas  they  care  not  how.  1771  Jwtius  Lett. 
xliv.  (1772)  II.  153  Likely  enough  to  be  resisted  per  /as  et 
nefas.  ijt^Lona.Gaz.  No.  6315/1  The  Director  of  Mentz  is 
charged  with  the  Vote  of  the  Electorate  of  Bohemia  per 
'interim.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  If  Silver  and 
Lead  be  melted  together,  they  will  mingle  and  be  united 
with  one  another  per  *miniina.  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  l. 
ii.  §  159  (1740)  120  His  Lordship  had  stood  his  Trial  per 
*Pares.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  viii.  124  It  is 
necessary  that  the  plaintiff  shoujd  aver  some  particular 
damage  to  have  happened  ;  which  is  called  laying  his  action 
with  a  per  *quod.  1682  Per  *stirpes  [see/rr  capita  above]. 
1766  BLACKSTONB  Comm.  II.  xiv.  2i8The  law  of  England.  . 
would  still  divide  it  only  into  three  parts  and  distribute  it 
per  stirpes.  1881  H.  VV.  NICHOLSON  Fr.  Sword  to  Share 
xiv.  96  Intestate  property  goes  to  lineal  descendants  per 
stirpes. 

II.  1.  In  OF.  phrases,  some  of  which  occur  also 
with  the  more  usual  form  PAR,  q.v.,  e.g.percliariie, 
per  company,  etc.;   others  are  fPer  maistrie, 

'  by  mastery  *,  by  conquest  ;  per  my  et  per  tout 
(Law),  '  by  half  and  by  all  ',  by  joint-tenancy  ; 
per  pals,  per  pays  (Law),  '  by  the  country'  :  see 
PAIS.  See  also  PERADVKNTTRE,  PEBCASE,  PER- 
CHANCE, PERFAT,  PKRFORCE,  PF.RQUER. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  164  Bi  be  se  side  he  nam, 
&  wan  it  per  "maistrie.  1628  COKE  tr.  Littleton  in  Inst.  i86a, 
Euery  ioyntenant  is  seised  of  the  land  which  hee  holdeth 
ioyntly  Per  *my  *r  per  tout.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I. 
s.  v.,  A  Joynt-  Tenant  is  said  to  be  seised  of  the  Lands  that 
he  holds  jointly  Per  my  ft  per  tout  ;  that  is,  he  is  seised 
by  every  Parcel,  and  by  the  whole.  1838  Edin.  Rev. 
Sept.  97  A  province  of  literature  of  which  they  were 
formerly  seised  per  my  et  per  tout.  1614  SELDEN  Titles 
Hon.  280  Speciall  Bastardie  is  triable  per  *Pais.  1664,  1768 
[see  PAIS].  1828  D.  LE  MARCHANT  Rep.  Claims  to  Barony 
of  Gardner  p.  xxxvi,  The  tenant  in  possession  offered  issue, 
either  in  grand  assize  or  per  pays. 

b.  As  a  prefix  in  nonce-advbs.  after  perchance, 
perhaps,  as  per-hazard,  per-likelihood. 

1807  J.  BARI.OW  Columb.  vl.  423  And  some  war  minister 
per-hazard  reads  In  what  far  field  the  tool  of  placemen 
bleeds.  1834-43  SOUTHEY  Doctor  ccxliv.  (1848)  66s/i  Dis- 
courses which  perchance,  and  (I  fear)  per-likelihood,  it  may 
be  thy  fortune  to  hear..  at  thy  parish  church. 

2.  In  Heraldry,  in  phrases  denoting  partition  of 
the  shield  in  the  direction  of  any  of  the  principal 
ordinaries  (per  BEND,  per  CHF.VIION,  per  CROSS, 
per  KESSE,  per  PALE,  per  SALTIRE)  :  see  these 
words;  also  PARTED,  PARTY  a.  Also  per  long: 
see  quots.  s.v.  INDENTILLY. 

III.  As  an  English  preposition. 

1.  By,  by  means  of,  by  the  instrumentality  of; 
esp.   in   phrases   relating   to   conveyance,   as  per 
bearer,  per  carrier,  per  express,  per  post,  per  rail, 
per  steamer,  etc.    Also  =  according  to,  as  stated 
or  indicated  by,  as  per  invoice,  per  ledger,  per 
margin,  etc.  ;   as  laid  down  by  (a  judge)  (quot. 
1818).    So,  in  humorous  slang  use,  (as)  per  usual 
—  as  usual.     Also  (exceptionally)  in  other  senses, 
as  per  this  time  —  by  this  time,  per  instance  =  for 
instance  (cf.  F.  par  exemple). 

1588  J.  MELLIS  Briefe  Instr.  G  j  b,  And  for  euery  Debitor 
yee  shall  say.  Per  such  one  N.,  as  appeareth  in  my  olde 
booke  A  in  such  a  leafe.  1599  Chi  Id.  Marriages  170  Re- 
ceiued.onepacquetofLettresperpostedyrectedtoMr.  Maior. 
«6i8  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  28  Yet,  per  the 
pleasure  of  God,  got  her  affe.  1675  in  J.  Easton  Narr. 
(1858)  103,  I  hope  my  Brother,  Knapton,  Sharpe,  &C.  will 
bee  here  per  first.  1710  STEELE  Tatter  No.  231  F  4,  I  send 
you  by  this  Bearer,  and  not  per  Bearer,  a  Dozen  of  that 
Claret.  1765  in  J.  Hancock  his  Bk.  (1898)  80  My  late 
Uncle  (of  whose  sudden  death  you  have  undoubtedly  per 
this  time  heard).  1770  T.  DAVIES  in  J.  Grangers  Lett. 
(1805)  49  Send  nx,per  return  of  the  post,  a  proper  acknow- 
ledgement. 1798  WORDSW.  Let.  to  Cattle  28  Aug.  (in 
Sotheran's  CataL  (1899)  57),  A  very  pleasant  journey  per 
foot,  per  waggon,  per  coach,  per  post-chaise.  1804  Some- 
thineOddl.  122  They're  all  readyand  willing,  .per  instance, 
Sir  Somebody  Something  [etc.].  1810  CAPT.  TUCKER  in 
Naval  Citron.  XXIV.  336  Men,  selected  as  per  margin. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  485  But,  per  Holt,  the  estate 
was  limited  by  way  of  use  to  the  issues  female.  1874  W.  S. 
GILBERT  Charity  iv,  I  shall  accompany  him,  as  per  usual. 

2.  In  distributive  sense,  following  words  of  number 
or  quantity  in  expressions  denoting  rate  or  pro- 
portion :    For  each  .  .  .  ,  for  every  .  .  .  :    =  A  prep.1 
8  b,  BY  prep.  24  c.     See  also  PER  CENT,  CENT  »  2. 


1598  HARRFT  Theor.  Warns  54,  7  rankes  at  j  men  pet 
ranke  in  the  fore  angles.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
xiiL  (1623)  732  Euery  one  of  ech  scxc..  should  pay  by  the 
head,or/cr/W  as  they  call  it,  twelue  pence.  itie>3<U:Rimx 
Counsel^  Three  shillings  /rrdoozen.  1689  Apol.  Walker  i 
Ace.  Siftfe  Londonderry  24  Twenty  pouncU  Fine/fr  Month. 
1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1721)  67  It  is  ordinarily 
fourteen  Dollars  per  head.  1734  Builder's  Diet.  I.  Fvijb 
{.Bricks},  Their  usual  Price  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  Shillings 
per  Hundred.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.,  Hist.  Ind.  26/1  The 
allowance  .  .  was  one  thousand  rupees  per  day.  18*5  J  . 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  546  To  charge  the  work  at 
per  foot.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  151  It  was  worth 
from  41.  to  +r.  dd.  per  pound. 

b.  In  nonce-vbs.  formed  on  phrases  belonging 
to  this  sense,  as  per-iheet,  to  charge  at  so  much 
per  sheet  ;  PER-CENT  v.,  q.  v. 

1805  SOUTHEV  Let.  to  %.  Rtckman  22  Mar.  in  Life  (1850) 
II.  319  Per-sheeting  was  in  use  as  early  as  Martin  Luther's 
time,  who  mentions  the  price—  a  curious  fact. 

Per-,  prefix^.  The  Latin  preposition  per  (see 
ptec.)  used  in  composition  with  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  their  derivatives.  A  large  number  of  these 
have  come  down  through  Fr.  into  Eng.  ;  others 
have  been  adopted  directly  from  Lat.,  or  formed 
in  Eng.  on  Latin  elements,  or  (as  was  frequent  in 
1  6-1  fth  c.)  on  words  already  in  Eng.  use.  The 
following  are  the  chief  uses  in  Latin  and  English. 
I.  As  an  etymological  element.  In  the  senses  : 

1.  Through,  in  space  or  time;  throughout,  all  over:  with 
verbs  (and    their    derivatives),  as  perambtilare   to  walk 
through,  PERAMBULATE,  perforare  to  bore  through,  PER- 
FORATE, pervadlre  to  go  through,  PERVADE,  pervtgildre 
to  watch  through,  PERVIGILATE;  forming  adjs.,  as  pervius 
having  a  way  through,  PERVIOUS. 

2.  Through  and  through,  thoroughly,  completely,  to  com- 
pletion, to  the  end  :  with  verbs  (and  derivatives),  as  perficlre 
to  do  thoroughly,  complete,  PERFECT,  permfttare  to  change 
throughout  or  completely,  PERMUTE,  perpetrare  to  PER- 
rrxftf,™,  pertiirtdre  to  PERTURB;  so  PERUSE,  etc. 

3.  Away  entirely,  to  destruction,  '  to  the  bad':  with  verbs 
(and  derivatives),  as  perderc  to  do  away  with,  destroy,  lose 
(PERDmoN),/<rr«  to  go  to  destruction,  PERISH,  pemer/fre 
to  turn  away  evilly,  PERVERT,/cr/»//r*  to  take  away  entirely, 
destroy,  annihilate  (PERKMPTORYX 

4.  Thoroughly,  perfectly,  extremely,  very  :  with  adjs.  and 
v.a\\&,aspcracfttHS  very  sharp,  PERACUTE,/^rrjy//>mr  very 
diligent,  PERDILIGENT;  perfervidits,  PERFERVIO.    formerly 
also  in  Eng.  with  derived  sbs.  (or  their  analogues),  in  sense 
'  very  great  ',  '  extreme  ',  as  pcrdiligence,  peradvertence. 

IT.  In  Chemical  nomenclature.  (From  4  above.) 
6.  Forming  sbs.  and  adjs.  denoting  the  maximum 
(or  supposed  maximum)  of  some  element  in  a 
chemical  combination  ;  esp. 

a.  With  names  of  binary  compounds  in  -IDE 
(formerly  -ttret),     designating  that  in  which  the 
element  or  radical  combines  in  the  largest  pro- 
portion with  another  element,  e.  g.  PEROXIDE,  PER- 
CHLORIDE  (\perchlorurel),  PER-IODIDE,  PERSOL- 
PHIDE  (t  perstilplturet),  q.v.    Also  perbro-mide 
(fperbro-muret),  a  compound  of  bromine  with 
another  element  or  radical,  in  which  the  bromine 
is  present  in  larger  proportion  than  in  other  com- 
pounds: so  percyaiiiiie  (\  -cya'tntret),perphospliide 
(t  -phosphuret),  etc.  Hence  in  derivative  verbs,  etc.  : 
as  PEROXIDATE,  -OXIDIZE,  perphosphtiretted,  etc. 

This  use  of  per-  was  introduced  in  1804  by  Dr.t  T. 
Thomson,  in  his  System  of  'Chemistry,  ed.  2,  for  combina- 
tions of  oxygen  with  a  metal,  peroxide  being  used  to 
indicate  '  that  the  metal  is  thoroughly  oxidized  ,  or  •  com- 
bined with  as  much  oxygen  as  possible  '  :  see  PEROXIDE.  It 
was  subsequently  extended  to  combinations  of  other  ele- 
ments, as  PKRCHLORIDE,  etc.  In  strict  chemical  nomen- 
clature names  in  per-  have  been  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded by  those  with  more  definite  numerical  prefixes  (e.  g. 
peroxide  of  manganese  by  manganese  dioxide),  or  by  others 
in  which  the  constitution  of  the  substance  is  differently 
expressed  (e.  g.  perchloride  and  peroxide  cf  iron,  by/tmi 
chloride,ferric  oxide).  But  the  per-  compounds  are  retained 
in  some  cases,  especially  in  pharmacy  and  popular  use. 

b.  With  adjs.  in  -ic,  naming  oxides,  acids,  etc., 
designating   that   compound   which   contains   the 
greatest  proportion  of  oxygen  (and,  consequently, 
the  least  of  the  element  named),  as  perbro-mio 
acid,  hydrogen  perbromate,  HBrO,  ;  perohro-mio 
acid,  HaCr,O,  ;  periri-dio  oxide,  indium  trioxide, 
IrOs;    perni-trio  acid,  HNO4;   pero'smio  acid 
(=  oxide),  OsO4;   perruthe-nio  acid  (  =  oxide), 
RuO,,  etc.    See  also  PERCHLORIC,  -IODIC,  -MAN- 
GANIC, etc.    Also  in  names  of  the  salts  of  these 
acids,    and   analogous   bodies,  as  PEHCBLORATE, 

-IODATE,  -MANGANATE,  -SULPHATE,   q.  V.,  perchtV- 

mate,  periri-diate,  perni'lrate,  pcrphffsphate,  per- 
ti'tanate,  etc. 

Many  of  these  also  are  now  abandoned  for  names  other- 
wise formed;  e.  g.  pernitratt  of  iron,  of  mercury,  now 
ferric  and  mercuric  nitrate. 

Formerly  per-  was  also  prefixed  to  adjs.  in  -fta,  where 
hypo-  is  now  used,  as  fersulphurns  =  HITOSULTHUIOUS  ! 
so  pernitrous,  perphosphorons. 

1804  [see  PEROXIDE].    1813  [see  PERSUIPHATE).   il 


ailed   1  per-nit 

Dahon.. has  lately  proposed    to    call    I 

It-id.  II.  11  Hypo-nhMplxifoiiJ  or  P-- 
1819  I-.ee  PEMUUIUF.).     i»»«  Henrys 


PER-. 

lion  is  obtained,  in  which  the  metal  is  more  highly  oxidated, 
constituting  per-nitrate  of  mercury.  1836  J.  M.  GULLY 
Marendie's  Formul.  (ed.  2)  124  Perbromuret  of  Iron.. is 
a  brick-red  salt,  very  soluble,  deliquescent.  1836  BRANDS 
Chem.  (ed.  4)  Index,  Perbromide,  Perfluonde.  Ibid.  771 
The  chromate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  (perchromate)  is 
soluble.  1841  PARNELL  Chcm.  A  nal.  (1845)  347  The  soluble 
double  compound  of  percyanide  of  cobalt  and  cyanide  ot 
notassium  (cobalti-cyanide  of  potassium).  1849  D.  CAMP- 
BELL Inorg.  Chem.  272  [They]  leave,  on  washing  with 
water,  a  £rtitanate  of  the  alkali.  1854.  J-  SCOFFERN  in 
Orr'sCirc.  Sc..  Chem.  449  Solutions  containing  perchromic 
acid  possess  a  beautiful  blue  tint.  1866  ROSCOE  Elem. 
Chem.  102  Perbromic  Acid,  or  Hydric  Perbromale  . .  ob- 
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KUV/ftl  f*  UfnCnH,  tCtri/^-lttff  *    t,r  r  •**•  .....      — -, .,  -    -  -      --_- 

Chem  (ed.  n)  436  A  deep  indigo-coloured  solution  of  basjc 
potassium  periridiate.  Ibid.,  The  Irioxide  or  Permdic 
oxide,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  1876  HARLEY  Mat. 
Med.  (ed.  6)  85  Adding  again  half  as  much  bromine,  the 
perbromide  is  formed.  Ibid.  215  Iron  combines  with 
portion  of  the  nitric  acid  to  form  a  soluble  permtrate.  1877 
Athenxum  i  Dec.  702/2  Mounting  for  the  microscope  speci- 
mens of  small  animals  which  have  been  hardened  in  per- 
osmic  acid.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wurtz'  Atom.  The.  233  In 
perruthenic  acid  and  in  osmic  acid,  .ruthenium  and  osmium 
act  as  octovalent  elements.  1882  Athenxum  13  May  607/1 
The 


acid '.    The  formation  o!  tnis  acia  is  nmiieu,  IIKC  uiat  of 
ozone,  by  a  given  temperature. 

Per-,  prefix  1,  representing  OF.  per  or  F.  par 
(see  PAB  prep.,  PER  prep.  II),  in  phrases  which 
have  coalesced  into  single  words,  as  PERADVENTUBE, 
PEBCASE,  PEBCHANCE,  etc. ;  so  also  (with  second 
element  Eng.)  PEBHAPS. 

tPera-cetate.  Chem.  06s.  [f.  PEB-*  sb-t- 
ACETATE.]  A  compound  of  acetic  acid  with  a 
base,  containing  a  maximum  proportion  of  the  acid. 

Peracetate  of  iron,  old  name  of  Ferric  acetate. 

1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4)  1118  Peracelale  of  Iron  may 
be  obtained  by  digesting  turnings  and  clippings  of  iron  in 
acetic  acid.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  I.  20  Prof.  Graham  re- 
marks of  the  peracetate  of  iron,  that  it  may  be  made  a  source 
of  soluble  peroxide. 

Feract  (panvkt),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  Y..peract-, 
ppl.  stem  of  peraglre  to  perform,  accomplish,  f. 
per-  (PER- l  2)  +  agere  to  drive,  do.]  trans.  To 
practise,  perform ;  to  accomplish,  carry  out. 

i6zi  Summary  ofDu  Bartas  i.  iii.  149  In  certaine  sports 
called Floralia,.  .diuersinsolencies.  .wereperacted.  1642  H. 
MORE  SonfqfSouln.  xxxi,  This  faculty.  .Extends  itself  to 
whatsoever  that  The  soul  peracts.  1654  VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess. 
I.  li,  Sundry  ages  after  the  Flood  peracted.  1685  H.  MORK 
Paralip.  Prophet,  xii.  89  For  the  more  contentful!)-  peract- 
ing  this  Tax.  1891  STEVENSON  Vailima  Lett,  xvii,  Much 
waste  of  time, . .  and  little  transacted  or  at  least  peracted. 

tPera'ction.  Obs.  rare—".  \a&.~L.peraction-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  peragere :  see  prec.]  Performance, 
accomplishment. 

1613  in  COCKERAM.    So  in  BLOUNT,  PHILLIPS,  and  COLES. 

fPera-ctor.  [Agent-n.  f.  l^peragfrtta  PER- 
ACT.]  Name  of  an  obsolete  surveying  instrument. 

1674  LEYBOURN  Compl.  Surveytr  237  An  Instrument  which 
he  calleth  a  Peractor,  which  is  no  other  than  a  Theodelite, 
only  the  Box  and  Needle  is  so  fitted  to  the  Center  of  the 
Instrument,  that,  .the  Index  may  be  turned  about,  and  yet 
the  Box  and  Needle  remain  immoyeable.  1766  Compl. 
Farmer  s.v.  Surveying,  For  the  doing  of  this,  there  are 
several  instruments  Very  proper,  especially  Mr.  Rathburn's 
quadrant  upon  the  h«ad  of  his  peracter. 

Feracnte  (p*HBd*t),  a.  Path.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  peracutus  very  sharp :  see  PER-  *  4  and 
ACUTE.]  Of  diseases :  Very  acnte  or  severe ; 
attended  with  much  inflammation. 

1398  TREVISA  Barih.  De  P.  K.  vn.  xlix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Ilica 
passio . .  is  icleped  one  of  be  euels  J>at  beb  icleped  peracute . . 
for  . .  it  sleeb  in  one  daye  ober  tweyne.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Anim.  $  Min.  438  If  simply  acute  they  [the  diseases]  may 
be  judged  on  the  fourteenth  day;  if  peracute  on  the  seventh. 


peracute,  subacute  and  protracted. 
Peradis,  obs.  form  of  PARADISE. 
Per  adventure    (peradve'ntiui),    adv.    arch. 
Forms:  see  below.   [ME.fer-,farauenture,  a.OF. 
phrase  per  or  paraventure,  by  chance.    On  the  one 
side  this  was  syncopated  \.oper-,paraunture,  fer- 
aunter;  on  the  other,  the  full  form  began  in  1 5th  c. 
to  be  conformed  to  L.  spelling  as  pet-adventure, 
which  in  i6th  c.  superseded  the  earlier  forms.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 
a.  3-5  per  auenture,   3-6  perauenture,   (4 
-ere,  5-6  -ur),  4-5  par  auenture,  4-6  parauen- 
ture,  (4-5  -ur,  -our,  5  peraventor,  -tre,  pur- 
a  venture). 

£1290  Beket  867  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  131  Obur  J>ov  schalt 
leose  (>ine  bischopriche  :  and  per  Auenture  H  lif.  c  1350 
Leg.  tf  00^(1871)  65  pan  par  auenture  send  sail  he  Sum  of 
his  angels  to  )>at  tre.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  648  Per- 
auenture I  be  nou^te  knowe  here.  1400  in  Roy.  ft  Hist. 
Lett.  Hen.  IV  (Rolls)  24,  I  clayme  to  be  of  kyn  tyll  yhow, 
and  it  peraventour  nocht  knawen  on  yhour  parte.  1430  in 
Rymer  Fxdera  (1710)  X.  456  Betwix  whom  puraventure 
such  division  shal  falle.  1437  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  439/1 
Peraventre  half  ayenst  half,  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  i.  xui.  72 
Perauentur  summeof  the  writingis.  14..  in  Bailees  Bt.  356 
Peraventor  aftyr  A  }ere  or  tweyne.  1549  LATIMER  4//i  Serin. 
bef.  Edm.  1 7(Arb.)  106  But  parauenture  you  wyll  saye  What 


pray  quhilke  perauentur,  thay  brocht  far  off. 

f}.  4  per  aunter,  4-5  (9  dial.)  peraunter,  (4 
-auntere,  -ire,  -ure  ;  -antere,  -tre,  4-5  -auntre, 
4-6  -anter,  5  -awntyr) ;  4-5  par  aunter,  4-6 
paraunter,  (4  -auntre,  -tur,  4-5  -awntre,  -ter, 
-antyr,  6  -anter). 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2018  pat  bou  mijt  perauntre  rome 
winne.  13. .  Propr.  Sanct.  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXXXI. 
302/329  Not  once  par  auntur  in  \K  wike.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter\\v.  13,  I  had  hid  meperauntire  fra  him.  13. .  Minor 
Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxii.  312  Parauntur  go  to  dampna- 
ciun.  cims  Cursor  M.  26136  (FairOSuche  manperaunlure 
mist  him  bring  in  mistrouf.  I4«6  LYDG.  De  Giiil.  Pilgr. 
1 106  And  thus  peraunter  slant  the  cas.  1416  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  410/1  Thagh  perauntre  the!  plesed  hym.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  393/1  Perawntyr.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4474  Peranter 
ar  as  gauckit  fulis  as  I.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in. 
xi.  (Arb.)  173  To  say  paraunter  for  parauenture.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Peraunter,  peradventure. 

•y.  5-7  peraduenture,  5-  peradventure,  (5 
-our,  6  -ur ;  6  paraduenture,  -tter,  -tuir). 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Ixxiii.  540  Peraduenture  there 
wille  be  somme  knyghtes  ben  displeased.  1526  SKELTON 


ipokin  thir  thingi 
B.  Signification. 

fl.  In  a  statement  of  fact:  By  chance,  by 
accident ;  as  it  chanced,  befell,  or  happened.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7710  Richard  is  o  neueu  brec  bere 
is  nekke  ber  to,  As  he  rod  an  honle(>  &  par  auntre  is  hors 
spurnde.  a.  1624  Bp.  M.  SMITH  Serm.  vi.  (1632)  115  God 
wrought  so  vpon  ones  conscience  that  peraduenture  was 
priuy  to  the  designe,  but  had  been  sworne  before  to  keep  it 
secret.  . 

2.  In  a  dependent  clause  expressing  hypothesis  or 
purpose  (with  :/,  unless,  that,  lest) :  By  chance  or 
accident,  perchance ;  if  peradventure,  if  it  chance 
that. 

13..  Cursor  M.  28911  (CotL  Galba)  If  a  doghty  man  for 
del,  Par  auenture  be  in  presun  set.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  121  He.. hastily  wente  awey,  J»t  pere  schulde 


GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  739  Least  he  peraduenture  should  be 
noted  with  the  spot  of  Nigardship.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or 
M.  IV.  vi.  5  He  tells  me,  that  if  peraduenture  He  speake 
against  me  on  the  aduerse  side,  I  should  not  thinke  it  strange. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  n.  ii,  Unless,  peradventure,  their 
wives  were  comely  and  young.  1874  MONSIGNOR  PATTERSON 


3.  In  a  hypothetical  or  contingent  statement ; 
and,  hence,  making  a  statement  contingent :  Per- 
chance, haply ;  maybe,  perhaps ;  not  improbably, 
belike. 

Used  with  the  subjunctive  or  its  equivalent  (peradventure 
he  may  be,  mould  be),  the  future  tense  (peradventure  he 
will  be},  and  the  pres.  or  past  indicative  (peradventure  he 
is,  or  was  there) ;  in  the  last  =  '  it  may  be  the  fact  that . . .  : 
cf.  PERCHANCE  3. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7373  Parauntre  [v.rr.  perauentere, 
par  auenture]  me  him  tolde  more  ban  sob  were,  c  1330 
Assumf.  Virg.  (B.  M.  MS.)  9  Par  auenture  ?e  haue  nojt 
iherde  How  cure  ladi  wentoutof  biswerde.  CI386CHAUCER 
Merck.  T.  426  Paraunter  {v.rr.  perauntir,  perauenture] 
she  may  be  youre  purgatorie.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n. 
iv.  81  Parauenture  said  Balyn  it  had  ben  better  to  haue  hold 

£>w  at  home.  1535  COVERDALE  Tobit  x.  2  Peraduenture 
abelus  is  deed,  and  no  man  wyl  geue  him  the  money. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  315  Peraduenture  I  will  with 
you  to  the  Court.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xviii.  24  Peraduenture 
there  be  [Cov'ERD.  maye  be]  fifty  righteous  within  the  citie. 
—  i  Kings  xviii.  27  Peraduenture  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  xiii.  63  It  may  perad- 
venture be  thought,  there  was  never  such  a  time.  1742 
FIELDING  y.  Andrews  III.  xii.  108  Peradventure  I  may  be 
an  hour  later.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  868  Peradventure 
had  he  seen  her  first  She  might  have  made  this  and  that 
other  world  Another  world  for  the  sick  man. 

b.  Qualifying  a  word  or  phrase,  usually  by 
ellipsis. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4204  He  wole  be  limemele  To 
drawe  &  uorsuolwe  par  auenture  at  one  mele.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  II.  239  Fortune  slant  in  aventure.  Per  aunter  wel.per 
aunter  wo.  1483  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  256/1  By  cause 
peradventour  of  privee  and  secrete  Grauntes.  1575  Gamin. 
Gurton  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  232  Lo,  where  he 
commelh  towards,  peraduenture  to  his  paine.  x6n  BIBLE 
Transl.  Pref.  i  Hee  was  no  babe,  but  a  great  clearke,  that 
gaue  foorth . . ,  in  passion  peraduenture, . .  that  hee  had  not 
seene  any  profit  to  come  by  any  Synode.  1714  GAY  Sheph. 
Week  Proeme,  I  have  chosen  (paradventure  not  overrashly)  to 
name  mine  by  the  Days  of  the  Week. 

Feradve'nture,  sb.    [sb.  use  of  prec. 

Johnson  says  '  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  but  not 
gracefully  nor  properly '.  But  the  use  is  well  supported.] 

1.  The  possibility  of  a  thing  being  so  or  not ; 
uncertainty,  doubt ;  a  contingency ;  a  conjecture, 
chance,  hazard. 

[a  1450  fCnt.  de  la  7i>Kr(i868)s6  Thus  she putte condicion 
in  heransuere,  buloure  Lorde  putte  ihere  inne  no  condicion, 
nor  no  perauenlure.]  1627  USSHER  Lett.^  (1686)  384  This 
general' peradventure  mignl  run  in  Si.  Hierom's  memory. 
1636  URATHWAIT  Rom.  Emp.  338  Upon  better  advice,  and 
doubtfull  peradventure  of  the  successe.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Chr.  Mar.  I.  §  8  Covetousness  . .  only  affected  with  the 


PERAMBLE. 

certainty  of  things  present,  makes  a  peradventure  of  things 
to  come.  ci7jo  COWPER  \Vks.  (1837)  XV.  335  Some  to  be 
saved  infallibly,  and  others  to  be  left  to  a  peradventure. 
1858  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Laird  of  Norlaw  I.  251  The  Bush  and 
all  its  peradventures  of  hardship  and  solitude.  1871  H.  B. 
FORMAN  Living  Poets  292  The  poem.. ends  with  shadowi- 
ness  and  peradventure. 

2.  Phrases,  a.  Out  of,  past,  beyond,  without 
(fit)  peradventure,  out  of  the  realm  of  uncertainty, 
beyond  question,  without  doubt. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  329  As  soone  as  the  matier 
was  clere  &  out  of  parauentures.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet. 
71  b,  To  whome  [the  devil]  they  will  without  peraduenture, 
if  Goddes  grace  be  not  greater.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb. 
AV»<(i826)96  In  course  of  time,  the  malter  was  past  all 
paradventure.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  88  In 
his  good  time,  without  all  peraduenture,  the  Lord  will  looke 
vpon  him.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Comfl.  Horsem.  155  This 
is  an  approved  cure,  and  beyond  all  peradventure.  1739 
MELMOTH  Fitzosb.  Lett.  (1763)  177  True  beyond  all  perad- 
venture it  is.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  in.  ii.  (1866)  375 
This  was  now  proved  beyond  peradventure.  1865  BUSHNELL 
Vicar.  Sacr.  in.  v.  271  A  state  of  natural  punition  lhat  is, 
without  a  peradventure,  endless. 

fb.  By,  at  (a)  peradventure,  by  haphazard, 
chance,  or  accident ;  at  random,  randomly.  Obs. 

[1603  H.  CROSSE  Verities  Commw.  (1878)  53  Such  things  as 
are  done  by  chaunce-medley,  or  peraduenture  without  a 
setled  minde.]  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Prov.  xvi.  33 
The  lots  are  throwne  at  randome  and  at  peradventure. 

1683  Exhortation  *r  Advices  4  [It]  is  lo  choose  a  Persuasion 
at  a  peradventure.  1684-5  SOUTH  Serm.  (1727)  I.  322  A 

Man  by  meer  peradventure  lights  inlo  Company. 

f  3.  Used  for  ADVENTUBE. 

1584  R.  W.  Three  Ladies  Land.  \.  Aiij,  Failh  ile  goe  seek 
paraduentures  and  be  a  seruing-creature. 

tPeradvertence.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.PEB-i4  + 
ADVERTENCE.]  Thorough  carefulness  or  attention. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2497  Syrs,  I  am  agreed  to  abyde 
your  ordenaunce,  Faythfull  assuraunce  with  good  peraduert- 
aunce. 

PersBon,  another  form  of  PEKEION. 
fPera-ffable,  a.  Obs.rare-".    [Pis-i  4.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Peraffatle,  easie  to  be  spoken  to. 
Peraffetted,  erron.  i. paraphed:  cf.  PARAPH  v. 
Peragall,  Perage,  obs.  ff.  PABEGAL,  PARAGE. 
fPera-gitate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",    [f.  'L.feragi- 
tare :  see  PER-  l  2.] 
1623  COCKERAM,  Peragitate,  still  to  moue. 
Peragrate  (pe-iagrt-ft),  v.    Now  rare.    [f.  L. 
peragrat-,  ppl.  stem  otperagrare,  f.  per  through  + 
agrum  field,  country.]    trans.  To  travel  or  pass 
through  (a  country,  space,  stage).     Also/^f. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  266 b,  When  he  had  peragrated 
all  the  worlde  as  ferre  as  any  lande  went.  1665  HARVEY 
A  dvice  agst.  Plague  10  The  Pestilence . .  peragrates  the  four 
ordinary  times : . .  First,  the  Commencement. . .  Secondly, 
The  Augment.  ..Thirdly,  The  State. .. Fourlhly,  The  De- 
clination. 1890  Sat.  Rev.  ii  Jan.  53/2  In  such  a  book  on 
such  a  subject,  where  the  author  is  peragratmg  loca  ama 
Pieridum,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult .  .to  judge  his  handling. 
FeragratiOtt  (peragr^Jan).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  peragration-em,  n.  of  action  from  peragrare : 
see  prec.]  The  action  of  peragrating ;  a  travelling 
through  or  traversing. 

1611  COTGR.,  Peragration,  a  peragration,  ..  wandering 
through,  trauelling  ouer.  1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  HI.  49  What 
are  Aristotle's  peragrations  of  Asia,  to  all  these  /  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  II.  vii.  188  By  the  successive  per- 
agration of  these  Waters. 

f  b.  Month  of  peragration  (Astron.)  :  the  period 
of  the  moon's  revolution  from  any  point  of  the 
'zodiac  to  the  same  point  again ;  a  sidereal  (or 
tropical)  month.  (Cf.  CONSECUTION  2  d.)  Obs. 

1561  EDEN  tr.  Cortes'  Arte  Nauig.  n.  xi.  38  This  is  called 
the  moneth  of  peragration.    1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  212  A  month  of  Peragration.  .contameth  but  27.  dayes, 
and  about  8.  howres.    1694  HOLDER  Disc.  Time  vi.  69  fl 
moon  has  two  accounts  of  her  circuit, ..  one  her  periodic  month, 
or  month  of  peragration : .  .the  other  is  her  synodic  month. 
Peragua,  obs.  f.  PIRAGUA,  a  \V.  Indian  canoe. 
Feral  (pz'rai-,  pj'rer),  piraya  (pira-ya).    Also 
8-9peri,9pirai.  AlsoPiRANHA.  [ad. Tupiftraya, 
in  Brazilian  Tupi  pira-n»a,  name  of  the  fish,  lit. 
'  scissors '.]     A  voracious  fresh-water  fish,  Serra- 
salmo  piraya,  of  the  Orinoco  and  other  rivers  of 
tropical  America,  having  a   serrated    belly  and 
sharp  lancet-shaped  teeth. 

[1648  MARCGBAVE  Brasil.  164  Piraya  et  Piranha.]    i?53 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Piraya,  ..the  name  of  a  fish  caught 
in  the  American  rivers.      1769  E.  BANCROFT  Nat.  Hist. 
Guiana  189  The  fish  called  a  pen  by  the  Indians  and  whil 
inhabilanis,  is  aboul  18  inches  in  length.    1826  SYD.  b> 
Wks  (1850)  II.  75/2  The  quivers  were  close  by  them,  witn 
the  tw-tone  of  the  fish  pirai  tied  by  a  string  to  their  bnm. 
1862  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III.  329  The  peraya,  or  piral 
been  removed  from  the  Salmomdae  and  placed  in  anoth 
family.    1879  -  Wattrtorii  Wand.  .Index,  Perai . .  some- 
times called  the  Blood-fish  of  the  Orinoco,  can  make  la 
attacks  on  human  beings,  its  numbers  compensating  lor  us 
small  size.      1883  C.  F.   HOLDER  in   Harper's   M*-"* 
107/2  In  the  Orinoco  is  found  the  perai,  whose  nest..nar 
pendent  from  some,  .branch,  drifting  in  the  tide. 

^Peraill,  perai,  Peralous,  obs.  ff.  PERIL,  -CDS. 

Peralatik,  peralytyk,  obs.  ff.  PABALTTIC. 

Peralin,  -ing,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  PARELUNG. 

tPera-mble.rf.  rare.  [f.  next :  cf.  PREAMBLE.] 
A  place  for  walking  in ;  an  ambulatory,  a  cloister. 

1546  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem,  II.  App.  A.  7  At  Windsor.. Ai 


PERAMBLE. 

the  church  pcramble,  and  the  choir  of  the  college  hung  and    ' 

(i;irni'<hcd  .I?,  iifoiesaid. 

tPera-mble,  v.  06s.  Also  6  -bal,  6-7  -bule. 
[f.  1.,  pframtulart  (see  PERAMBULATE),  conformed 
to  AMULE  z>.]  To  walk  about,  to  perambulate 
(trans,  and  inlr.) ;  alsoyff.  to  wander,  ramble. 

150*  KENNEDIE  Flytinr  TV.  Dnntar  337,  I  perambalit  i 
[1568  J/.S".  Bann.  perambulat]  of  Pernaso  the  montayn.  > 
1539  40  in  9/A  Kef.  Hist.  KISS.  Coinin.  306  The  same  I 
»alilie..  In  clew  order  to  peramble  the  circuyte  of  the  saidc 
towne.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  I'ennilesse  Pilgr.  Wks.  i 
i.  U7/I  Thus  I  peramlmling  poorc  John  Taylor  Was  giu'n  : 
from  Mayor  to  Shriefe,  from  Shriefe  to  Jaylor.  1631  LITII- 
cow  7'rav.  ix.  422  Ceasing  to  peramble  through  any  more 
particulars. 

Ferambulant  (perse  mbirflant),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  perambulant-tm,  pr.  pplc.  of  perambulare  to 
PERAMBULATE:  see -ANT1.]  Perambulating,  stroll- 
ing, itinerant. 

1865  LECKY  Ration.  I 1.  vi.  331-2  The  poor  found  congenial 
recreation  in  fairs,  dances,  perambulant  musicians.  Ibid.  333 
Simply  a  perambulant  flute-player. 

tPera-mbulate,///.a.  Obs.  In  6 -at.  [ad. 
L.  perambulat-its,  pa.  pple.  of  perambuldrc :  see 
next.]  Perambulated  ;  walked  through,  along,  or 
around ;  trodden  by  walking ;  ascertained  by  per- 
ambulation. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  vm.  v.  (Percy  Soc.)  30  That  he 
walke  not  . .  The  perambulat  waye.     IJ7S-6  Keg.  Privy    \ 
Council  Scot.  1 1.  490  The  perambulat  landis  Detuix  the  landis    i 
ofCreychtmontgorth  and  Nethertoun. 

Perambulate  (perae-mbii51«it),  v.     [l.L.fer-   i 
ambulat-,  ppl.  stem  of perambulare  (f.  per  through, 
all  over  +  ambuldre  to  walk) :  see  -ATES  5.] 

1.  trans.   To  walk  through,  over,  or  about  (a   I 
place  or  space) ;  formerly  more  generally,  to  travel 
or  pass  through,  to  traverse. 

1568  [see  PERAMBLE  v.  quot.  1 508).   1607  J.  DAVIES  Summa 
TotalisC\v,f.n  once  the  Sunne  his  Round  perambulate.    | 
1665  HMiLKvCrotius'LmvC.  IVarres  ^nThe  Sea,  is,  I  cannot 
say,  inhabited,  but  perambulated  by  the  Samogitians.    1763 
JOHNSON  25  June  in  Boswell,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Spain 
that  has  not  been  perambulated.     1870  Casselfs   Teckn.    ' 
Eiiuf.  IV.  p6/ J  He  was  wont  to  perambulate  the  garden  and 
the  hothouses,  lantern  in  hand. 

b.  Jig.  To  '  go  round ',  surround  in  position. 

1863  HAWTHORNE  OurOId  Honic(\%v?i  168  In  the  centre  of 
the  grassy  quadrangle  about  which  the  cloisters  perambulate. 

0.  Mr.    To  walk  about ;   to  travel  or  move 
about  (quot.  1 800). 

1607  HEYWOOD  Faire  Maid?  Wks.  1874  II.  48,  I  am  per- 
ambulating before  a  female.     1611   CORYAT  Crudities  29 
Perambulating  about  some  of  the  principal!  streets  of  Paris. 
1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  iii.  84  The  boats  per-    i 
ambulating  (among  the  shipping)  during  the  night.     1825 
LYTTON  Falkland  i.  (1827)  38  Persons  who  always  per-    I 
ambulate  with  a  book  in  their  hands. 

2.  spec.  a.  trans.  To  travel  through  and  inspect  (a 
territory)  for  purposes  of  measurement  and  division  ; 
'to  survey,  by  passing  through' (J.).     b.  To  walk   . 
statedly  or  in  procession  around  the  boundaries  of 
(a  forest,  manor,  parish,  etc.)  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  determining  or  preserving  them ;  to  make 
perambulation  of:  see  PERAMBULATION  3. 

1611  DAVIES  H'hy  Ireland,  etc.  249  Commissions ..  to  view 
and  perambulate  those  Irish  territories,  and  thereupon  to  ] 
divide  and  limit  the  same  into.. counties.  1679-88  Seer. 
Sen'.  Money  Chas.  f,  Jas.  (Camden)  179  A  comic'on  under 
the  great  scale,  for  perambulating  the  forest  of  Heare. 
1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  4-  Frances  (1767)  I.  59 
note,  A  certain  annual  festival  [Ambarvalia],  among  the 
Romans,  when  they  perambulated  the  bounds  of  their 
farms,  and  sacrificed  to  Ceres.  1799  S.  FREEMAN  Town  OJf. 
35  The  Selectmen  appoint  persons  to  perambulate,  run  and 
renew  the  dividing  lines  between  the  towns.  1883  A  merican 
VI.  359  Boundary  stones,  which  used  to  be  annually  per- 
ambulated by  the  mayor  and  corporation. 

c.  intr.  To  make  perambulation;  to  beat  the 
bounds. 

1708  S.  SEWALL  Diary  12  Apr.,  Capt.  Culliver  and  others 
perambulating  for  Braintrey  and  Milton,  went  with  us. 

HetiLc  Pera-mbulated///. a.;  Pera-mbulating 
vbl.sb.  and//*/,  a.  (in  quot.  1861  (humorous  nonce- 
use}  =  being  wheeled  in  a  perambulator). 

l<7S  OCILBY  Brit.  Pref.  i  Their  Perambulated  Projections    ] 
; .  being  much  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  done.    1814 
T.  THOMPSON  Hist.  Ck.  Sivinf  157  To  confirm  the  custom    ] 
of  perambulating.    18x9  H.   HAWTHORN  Visit  Babylon  18 
The  perambulating  bugs,  that  made  every  limb  I   had,  a 
meal.    i86a  CALVEKLEY  Verses  ff  Tr,, ' Hie  vir,  hie  est'  v, 
Each  perambulating  infant  Had  a  magic  in  its  squall. 

Perambulation  (peraembirfl^-Jsn).     [a.  AF.    i 
perambulation,  me&.lt.perambulatio  (both  in  early 
use   in   England   in   sense   3),  n.  of  action  from 
perambularc :  see  prec.  and  -ATION.      Cf.  It.  per- 
ambulazione  (Florio).] 

1.  The  action  of  walking  through ;    a  walk,  a 
journey  on  foot;  formerly  more  generally,  the  action 
of  travelling  through  or  about ;  a  tour. 

f  1485  Digby  Myst.  (,882)  n.  67,  I  shall  ..make  perambula- 
cion,  Thorow  oute  damaske.  1579-60  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895) 
II.  136  Then  he  sent  out  skowtes . . to  viewe  the  way  of  their 
perambulation.  1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  vm.  342  Whether  dis- 
content or  curiosity  droue  me  to  this  second  perambulation. 
1788  CU.MBERI.AND  Observer  No.  96  IV.  25  The  fatigue  of  so 
ill. timed  a  perambulation  disabled  me  from  expressing  that 
degree  of  admiration,  which  seemed  to  be  expected.  1829 
LYTTOM  Devertux  n.  xi,  I.. venture  to  request  you  to  seek 
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some  other  spot  for  your  nocturnal  perambulations.     1877 
'  H.  A.  PACK  '  De  Quiucey  II.  xvi.  29  In  the  course  of  his 
daily  perambulations  at  Lasswade. 
b.  Const.  «/"(the  place). 

1641  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  43  In  the  perambulation 
of  I taly  young  Travellers  must  be  cautious.. to  avoyd  one 
kind  of  Furbery  or  cheat.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton 
Wks.  II.  91  He  seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quick  per- 
ambulation of  the  country  [Italy).  1861  LEWIN  Jerusalem 
no  In  their  perambulation  of  the  walls  both  started  in 
opposite  directions. 

2.  The  action  of  travelling  through  and  inspecting 
a  territory  or  region ;  a  survey,  b.  transf.  A 
written  account  of  a  survey  or  tour  of  inspection. 

1576  LAMBARDE  (title)  A  Perambulation  of  Kent :  Con- 
teyning  the  Description,  Hystorie,  and  Customes  of  that 
Shyre.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  vii.  (  6  Adrian  spent 
his  whole  reign . .  in  a  perambulation  or  survey  of  the  Roman 
empire.  1657  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  215  Apr.  30.  ..he 
began  his  perambulation  of  Oxfordshire :  ana  the  monu- 
ments in  Wolvercot  church  were  the  first  that  he  survey 'd 
and  transcrib'd.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1069  The  work  will 
include  a  '  Perambulation',  such  as  is  found  in  the  classic 
by  Stowe  and  Strype. 

8.  The  action  or  ceremony  of  walking  officially 
round  a  territory  (as  a  forest,  manor,  parish,  or 
holding)  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  recording 
its  boundaries,  so  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  posses- 
sion, etc. ;  beating  the  bounds. 

[ciiso  BRACTON  iv.  ix.  (Rolls)  III.  70  Fiat  inde  per- 
ambulatio  et  sic  terminetur  negotium.)  1540  Act  32 
Hen.  Vlll,  c.  12  Discrete  persons,  .to  make  parambulacions 
&  to  appoint  . .  wher  the  boundes  . .  shal  extend.  1563 
ffamiHes  n.  Rogation  Week  iv.  (title),  An  Exhortation  to 
be  spoken  to  suche  Paryshes  where  they  vse  thevr  Per- 
ambulation in  Rogation  weke.  1590  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  IV.  515  Ane  court  of  perambulatioun  haldin  mair  nor 
ane  hundreth  yeiris  syne.  1654  Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II.  119 
Mr.  James  Oliver  and  Robtt  Turner  are  appoynted  to  run 
the  line  betwixt  Cambridge  and  Rocksbury,  and  the  towne 
of  Boston  in  perambulatyon.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn. 
I,  Perambulation  of  the  Forest,  is  the  Surveying  or  Walking 
about  the  Forest,  or  the  Limits  of  it,  by  Justices,  or  other 
Officers,  .to  set  down  the  Metes  and  Bounds  thereof.  1875 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  149  The  perambulations 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  forest  reforms  were  ordered. 

b.  transf.  A  record  of  a  perambulation. 
[1373  Rolls  of  Parlt.  11.320/3  Qe  les  Chartre,  Franchises, 
&  Perambulation  dont  ceste  Bille  fait  mention  soient  ratifiez.) 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  \.  497  King  Henry  the  Second 
. .  disforested  it  (as  wee  finde  in  an  old  Perambulation). 
4.  The  boundary  traced,  or  the  space  enclosed, 
by  perambulating ;  circuit,  circumference,  bounds ; 
district,  precinct,  extent,  lit.  &nf\Jig. 

1601  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Commw.  (1603)  46  In  that  per- 
ambulation is  contained  the  greater  part  of  Hungarie. 
1678  T.  JONES  Heart  If  Right  Sov.  1 16  The  one  lying 
within  the  perambulation  and  jurisdiction  of  Divine  sove- 
raignty.the  other  of  humane.  ITOSHICKERINGILL  Priest<r. 
iv.  (1721)  215  They  were  never  quiet  till  they,  .enlarged 
the  Perambulations  of  what  they  had.  1860  FORSTER  Cr. 
Remonstr.  226  Extending  the  boundaries  of  the  forests  in 
Essex,  and  annihilating  the  ancient  perambulations.  1891 
Daily  News  25  Jan.  5/4  Nominally  the  Forest  has  a  per- 
ambulation of  ninety-three  thousand  acres. 

T  &•  fS-  Comprehensive  relation  or  description ; 
also,  circumlocution, 'beating  about  the  bush  .  Obs. 
1509  HAWES  Joyf.  Medlt.  viii,  What  sholde  I  shewe  by 
perambulacyon  All  this  grete  tryumphe.     1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn.  11.  To  King  8  15,  I  will  now  attempt  to  make  a 
general!  and  faithfull  perambulation  of  learning,     a  1652 
BROME  Mad  Couple  \.  Wks.  1873  I.  16  Leave  these  per- 
ambulations; to  the  point.    [Cf.  PREAMBULATION.) 
6.  attrib. 

1670  in  Daily  Chron.  12  May  (1904)  4/7  Spent  on  the 
perambulation  dinner,  £3  101.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK 
Cambridge  I.  Introd.  12  A  sort  of  boulevard,  or  perambula- 
tion-road (circuitus). 

Perambulator  (perse'mbWWtai).  [Agent- 
noun  f.  \^.  perambulare  to  PERAMBULATE:  see-ORa.] 

1.  One  who  perambulates,  a.  gen.  One  who 
walks  or  travels  through  or  about  a  place;  a 
traveller,  pedestrian.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  ii.  259  Their  Metropolitane 
Citie Canterbury,  which  was  the  paterne  (saith  that  Countries 
Perambulator  ILambarde])  that  this  Sigebert  followed  in 
the  erection  of  his.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  81 
The  Longing  desire  that  America  hath  to  entertaine  this 
vnmatchable  Perambulator.  183*  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant. 
Countries  I.  xix.  305  (Italy)  Were  it  not  for  the  canals,  .the 
element,  water,  would  be  altogether  absent  from  the  per- 
ambulator's  view. 

fb.  One  who  performs  a  perambulation  for  de- 
termining boundaries :  see  PERAMBULATION  3.  Obs. 

1667  Rec.  Muddy  River  f,  Brookline,  Mass.  (1875)  39  Mr. 
John  Hull, .  .Peter  Aspinwall  are  chosen  perambulators  for 
the  bounds  between  Muddy  River  and  Roxbury.  1699 
Boston  Rec.  (1881)  VII.  234  The  perambulators  chosen  by 
the  Selectmen  to  run  the  line  between  Charlestown  and 
Boston.  1815  SIR  W.  GRANT  in  Cooper's  Rep.,  Chancery 
315  The  Course  taken  by  the  Perambulators,  .was  such  as 
to  include  the  Whole  of. .  what  they  claimed  as  Common 
belonging  to  the  Parish. 

1 2.  A  machine  for  measuring  distances,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  wheel  trundled  by  a  handle  along 
the  ground,  with  attached  clockwork  and  dial  for 
recording  the  revolutions  ;  a  hodometer.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  374/2  A  Perambulator,  .by 
which  they  measure  the  distances  between  place  and  place. 
1752  W.  STUKELEY  in  Mem.  (Surtees)  III.  465  The  machine 
called  perambulator,  or  way-wUer,  which  measures  the 
road.  1792  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  113  From  the  moulh 
of  Cuddalorc  river  to  the  north  end  of  the  base  I  measured, 
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with  a  perambulator,  just  four  miles  and  one  furlong.  1828 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  57  The  perambulator  ..  has  a 
wheel  of  84  feel,  or  half  a  pole,  in  circumference. 
3.  A  hand-carriage,  with  three  or  four  wheels,  for 
one  or  two  young  children,  pushed  from  behind. 
(The  current  sense  ;  often  colloquially  abbreviated 
to  pram.) 

1857  Miss  YONGE  Let.  i  Oct.  in  C.  Coleridge  Life«t  Lett., 
Then  little  Constantia  Wood  arrived  driven  up  in  a  per. 
ambulator.     1860  All  Year  Round  No.  52.  35  Small  per- 
ambulators for  the  weakly  dolls  to  be  trundled  in. 

t  Pera-mbulatory,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  peram- 
bulare, -at-:  see  prec.  and  -ORY  1.  Cf.  AMBULATORY.] 
a.  A  place  for  walking  about  in;  a  walk.  b.  ?A 
record  of  a  perambulation  (PERAMBULATION  3). 

1636  BRATHWAIT  Rom.  Emp.  233  Curious  walkes  and 
perambulatories  befitting  so  great  a  Majesties  residence. 
1773  Amherst  Rec.  (1884)  61/2  That  the  Perambulatry  of 
the  Line  between  Hadley  and  Amherst  Lately  run.,  be 
accepted. 

Perambulatory  (peroe-mbirflatsri),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ORY  2.] 

1.  a.  Given  to  perambulating  ;  vagrant,  wander- 
ing,  strolling,   itinerant,      b.    Pertaining    to    or 
characterized  by  perambulation. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  425  It  is  probable  that 
a  perambubtory  population  would  originate.  1805  E.  Hop. 
KINS  (title)  An  Abstract  of  the  particulars  contained  in  a 
perambulatory  survey  of  above  200  miles  of  turnpike  road. 
1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  277  Such  ..as  you  sometimes  see 
in  the  scenery  of  a  Perambulatory  Theatre. 

2.  nonce-use.  Relating  to  perambulators. 

1856  Tail's  Mag.  XXIII.  306  We  introduced  the..  peram- 
bulatory patent,  only  to  show  the  risk  of  dealing  in  patent 
rights. 

II  Peratueles  (peramfl/z).  Zotl.  [mod.L.  (G. 
St.  Hilaire)  f.  Gr.  irrjpa  bag,  pouch  H-  L.  milts, 
melis  a  marten  or  badger.]  A  genus  of  small 
marsupials  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  typical 
of  the  family  Peramelidse,  or  tine  Bandicoots. 
Hence  Perame'lid,  an  animal  of  this  genus,  a 
perameles;  Perameline  a.,  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  containing  Perameles  ;  P«rame-lold  a., 
akin  to  or  resembling  Perameles. 

[1879  A.  R.  WALLACE  Australas.  iii.  55  The  Peramelidz, 
or  bandicoots  and  rabbit-rats,  are  small  animals,  .allied  to 
the  kangaroos.]  1886  P.  ROBINSON  Valley  Teet.  Trees  98 
Here,  too,  is  that  other  eccentricity,  the  '  rabbit-eared  Pera- 
meles', such  a  nondescript  to  look  at  that  Nature  herself 
must  have  been  puzzled,  .to  say  what  it  was  she  had  made. 

fPerame-ne,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  per- 
amccn-us,  f.  per-  (PER-  4)  +  amamis  pleasant] 
Very  pleasant. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  278  With  a.  .red  flower  and 
peramene  odour. 

Peramount,  Peramour  :  see  PARAMOUNT,  etc. 

Perand,  Ferans,  appearing,  etc.  :  see  PEAR  v. 

Peranter(e,  obs.  variant  of  PEBADVENTURE. 

Perantique  (parsentrk),  a.  nonce-wd.  [See 
PER-  4.]  Very  antique  or  ancient. 

1883  G.  STEI-HENS  5.  Buggc's  Stud.  North.  Mythal.  66 
Lines  of  verse.,  in  a  perantique  dialect. 

[Perareplum,  error  for  peare-plum  :  see  PEAR**. 

1573  TUSSER  Hust.  (1878)  76  Perareplums,  black  and  yelow.) 

Perau,  obs.  form  of  PARA  1,  Turkish  coin. 

Peraunter(e,  -ire,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PEBADVENTURE. 
Peravail,  var.  PARAVAIL  Obs.  Perawick,  obs. 
f.  PERIWIG.  Perayle,  obs.  f.  PAREL,  PERIL. 

Ferbend,  variant  of  perpend,  PARPEN. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.    i8«4  in  WEBSTEB. 

Perboil(e,  obs.  form  of  PARBOIL. 

t  Perbole,  obs.  aphetic  form  of  HYPERBOLE. 

1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Keeper  iv.  i.  Will  you  leave  your  per. 
boles,  and  come  then?  Ibid.  v.  i,  Nay  an  you  are  in  your 
perboles  again  ! 

tPerbreak,  -brake,  v.i  Obs.  Forms:  4-6 
perbrake  (4  pere-),  6  Sc.  perbraik.  Pa.  pple. 
6  Sc.  perbrekit.  [perh.  f.  L.  per  through  + 
BREAK  v.:  d.L.perfringSfre;  but  the  early  spelling 
-brake  does  not  belong  to  the  vb.  break  (cf.  however 
BRAKE  f.1),  and  the  compounding  of  a  native  vb. 
with  a  L.  prefix  is  unexpected  in  the  I4th  c.  App. 
not  to  be  identified  with  PABBHEAK  v.}  a.  trans. 
To  make  a  breach  in,  break  through,  shatter,  b. 
intr.  To  suffer  a  breach,  to  burst  or  break  asunder. 

ci«o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7950  A  strong 
castel  feat  non  wyb  force  mighte  hit  take,  Ne  wyl>  engyns 
hit  perebrake  (v.r.  non  engine  perbrake).  c  1420  LYDG. 
Story  of  Thebes  ill.  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  370/2  As  he 
that  hurteleth  ayenst  harde  stones  Broseth  him  self,  and 
unwarly  perbraketh.  1497  St.  ALCOCK  Mom  Perfect.  C  HJ, 
Thy  door  is  open  and  the  scale  is  not  perbraked.  i5'.3 
DOUGLAS  JEniis  l.  iv.  25  Perbrakit  schippu  but  cabillis 
thair  mycht  ryde.  Ibid,  vt  vi  63  Can  grane  or  geig  fu 
fast  the  jonit  barge.  .  .  and  with  lekkis  perbraik,  Scho  suppit 
huge  wattir  of  the  laik.  -  , 

tPerbrea-k,  perbra-ke,  v.-,  parallel  I 
PABBREAK  v.,  to  vomit,  to  spue. 

-49S  Trrvisas  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvlil.  xxvu.  (W.  de 

ounde.  .etyth.  .ofte  careyne  so  V^^^JZ 


end  of  a  meale. 
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Hence  t  Perbreak-er  ;  t  Perbrea'king  vbl.  sb. 

1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxvii.  (W.  de  W.) 
787  A  hoimde  gadryih  herbes . .  by  whom  he  purgyth  hymself 
wyth  perbrakynge  [AfSS.  brakynge]  and  castynge.  1576 
NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  175  In  vomiting  and  per- 
braking.  x6»o  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  K0;w//t>r,..a  vomiter,  a 
spewer,  a  perbraker. 

Percale  (llperka-1, paikfi-l).  Forms:  7-8  per- 
calla,  -callis,  -caula(h ;  8-  percale,  [app.  orig. 
from  some  Eastern  source:  origin  uncertain  (cf. 
however  Pers.  pargalah  a  rag).  The  mod.  use  is 
an  adoption  (with  the  material)  of  F.  percale  (i  723 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).  In  Sp.  percal^  It.  percallo.]  a. 
orig.  A  fabric  imported  from  the  East  Indies  in 
the  i7th  and  i&th  centuries:  ?  -=  BOOK-MUSLIN  :  cf. 
quot.  1696.  b.  In  mod.  use,  A  closely  woven  cotton 
fabric,  orig.  of  French  manufacture,  with  higher 
finishing  than  muslin,  and  without  gloss. 

a.  i6»i  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  160,  7  peeces 
white  percallas.      1696  J.    F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  33   A 
sort  of  fine  Callico  called  PercalHs,  there  being  of  it  two 
sorts,  the  one  is  much  like  Sallampoires,  and  is  made  up 
much  like  it . . ;   the  next  is  made  up  like  a  Book ;   these 
sorts  are  indifferent  fine,  and  are.  .much  used  for  Shifts  and 
Shirts,  but  the  Book- PercalHs  is  the  strongest.     1757  New 
Hist.  E.  Ind.  II.  143,  8100  pieces  percales.     1813  W.  MIL- 
BURN  Orient.  Cotntn.,  II.  221  Percaulakst  Pieces  R8oo. 

b.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-blt.  6  A  light  bed  which  has 
a  tall  canopy  of  red  fercafe.     1884  Girrs  Own  Paper  Aug. 
682/1  Quantities  of  cottons,  chintzes,  and  percales  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  shops,  iti  preparation  for  a  hot  summer.     1890 
Cent.   Diet.  S.V.,   The  soft-finished  percale  is  an   English 
manufacture,  of  Jess  body  than  the  French  percale. 

attrib.  1880 '  Ou IDA  '  Moths  1 . 61  Look  at  our  camelot  and 
percale  gowns  that  Worth  sends  us. 

Percalilie  (pa-ikalrn,  psukalin).  [a.  F.  per~ 
taline  t  dim.  of  percale  :  see  prec.]  A  glossy  kind 
of  French  cotton  cloth,  usually  dyed  of  one  colour. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade*  Percaline  (French),  fine  cotton 
print.  1888  Harpers  Mag.  Oct.  740/1  A  gray  calico  skirt 
and  coarse  petticoat  of  percaline. 

Fercarbide  (paikaubaid).  Chem.  [f.  PER-  5 
+  CARBIDE.]  A  compound  containing  the  maxi- 
mum proportion  of  carbon  with  another  element. 
Also  Perca'rburet.  So  Perca  rbxiretted  a.,  con- 
taining or  charged  with  a  maximum  of  carbon,  as 
percarbitrettcd  iron. 

1826  HENRY  Elcm.  Chem.  I.  viii.  424  This  gas  ..  termed 
by  them  Olefiant  gus  . .  has  since  been  called  bi-carbureted 
or  percnrbiireted hydrogen.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.go^/z 
A  percarburet.  Ibid.  Percarburetus ..percarbureted. 

t  Perca'Se,  adv.  Obs.  (exc.  dial.}  Forms:  see 
CASE  sb.1 ;  also  4-6  (gdial.)  par-;  5  Sc.  percass, 
-chass,  6  -caiss,  -kase.  [ME.  a.  AF.^w  cas^per 
cas,  W.par  cas\  see  PER  and  CASE  s&.1  Cf.  F. 
par  hasard\  for  sematology,  see  PERCHANCE.] 

1.  In  a  statement  of  fact:  By  chance,  as  it  chanced; 
-  PERADVENTURE  adv.  i,  PERCHANCE  i. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  481  Then  hapnyt  at  that  tyme 
percass,  That  the  Erie  of  the  Leuenax  was  Amang  the  hillis. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  557  And  with  that  word,  it  happed 
hym  par  cas  To  take  the  hotel,  ther  the  poyson  was.  1513  j 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  vi.  75  Quhar  as  fast  by  The  stirkis  for 
the  sacrifice,  per  cace,  War  newly  brittnit. 

2.  If  (except,  lest,  etc.)  percase,  if  (lest,  etc.)  by 
chance,  if  the  case  or  chance  were  that.     Cf.  PER- 
ADVENTURE adv.  2,  PERCHANCE  2,  PERHAPS  a. 

ci4i»  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1471  If  I>at  |K>U  haddest 
per  cas  ben  a  prest.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  45/2 
Vf  shee  bee  percase  so  obstynate,  and  so  preciselye  sette 
vppon  her  own  wyl,  that  [etc.].  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel. 
vii.  (1633)  20  If  percase  for  advancement  of  their  Citties,  they 
straine  a  point  of  truth.  1575  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  xi, 
Least  thou  differ,  to  thincke  me  kinde,  per  case. 

3.  In  a  hypothetical  or  contingent  statement :    It 
may  (might)  chance  or  be  the  case  that . . . ;  may- 
be, perchance,  peradventure,  perhaps. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4002  (Gott.)  If  |>u  will  fai  sal  pasce.  And 
cum  nohut  in  his  hand  percas.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  14 
The  weies  ben  so  slider,  In  which  he  mai  per  cas  so  falle, 
That  he  schal  breke  his  wittes  alle.  1:1440  LYDG.  Nors, 
Shepe  8f  Goos  535  (Lansd.  MS.J  That  thou  canst  nat,  parcas 
a-nothir  can.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Pr.  Pleas.  Kenil-w.  A  v, 
Percase  she  came  this  worthy  Queene  to  serue.  1605  M.  SUT- 
CLIFFE  Brief  Exam.  91  They  woulde  percase  say  the  same 
of  Scotland  but  that  iheire  conscience  told  them  contrary. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Parcaas.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Perkeease,  or  Percase,  perchance. 

b.  Qualifying  a  word  or  phrase,  usually  with 
ellipsis  :  =  PERADVENTURE  B.  3  b,  PERCHANCE  3  b. 

[1377  Act  i  Rich.  //,  c.  7  Repreignantz  vers  eux  la  value 
de  cei  Hvere,  ou  per  cas  la  double  value,  per  tiel  covenant ; 
1611  transl.  taking  againe  towards  them  the  value  of  the 
same  Liuerie,  or  percase  the  double  value.]  15*3  WOLSEY 
in  Fiddes  Life  \\.  (1726)  71  Reasonable  offers.. more  re- 
garded than  per-case  the  qualities  of  the  person.  1574  tr. 
Littletons  Tenures  53  Ye  on  plough  land  is  lotted  to  the 
purparty  of  the  one,  as  percase  to  the  yonger  sister.  1600 
DARRELL  Detect.  Harsnet  99  The  Bp.  had  scene  him  doe  his 
tricks  before  that  time,  yea,  percase,  oftentimes. 

Percaula(h>  obs.  variant  of  PERCALE. 

Percayue,  Perce,  obs.  f.  PERCEIVE,  PIERCE. 

Perceant  (peasant),  a.  poet.  arch,  or  Obs. 
Also  4-7  persant,  5  perceaunt,  persand,  5-6 
persaunt.  [a.  F.  percant,  pr.  pple.  of  percer  to 
pierce.]  Penetrative,  keen,  piercing.  ///.  and^f. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  i.  155  And  portatyf  and  persant  as 
J>e  poynt  of  a  nedle.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh. 
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I.  i.  47  He  was  a  man  of.  .persand  vndlrstandynge.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  2809  Hir  laughing  eyen,  persaunt  and  clere. 
c  1530  Crt.  Love  849  Now  am  I  caught,  and  unwar  sodenly 
With  persant  stremes  of  your  yen  clere.  1590  SPKNSEK 
F.  O.  i.  x.  47  All  were  his  earthly  eien  both  blunt  and  bad, 
.  .Yet  wondrous  quick  and  persaunt  was  his  spright.  1610 
W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  vi.  n  Pellucid,  milde, 
subtil],  cleare,  sweet,  persant,  soone  hot  and  colde.  1819 
KEATS  Lamia  \\.  301  The  sophist's  eye,  Like  a  sharp  spear, 
..Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging. 

Perceaue,  -ceave,  obs.  forms  of  PERCEIVE. 

Perceaueranoe,  var.  PERCEIVERANCE  06s. 

t  Percei't.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  parceit,  5  per- 
seyte.  [f.  PERCEIVE,  on  the  analogy  of  deceit  ^ 
receit,  etc. :  cf.  CONCEIT.]  Perception. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  Pro!.  17  It  passid  my  parceit.. 
How  so  wondirfull  werkis  wolde  haue  an  ende.  c  1400 
Beryn  3785  Geffrey  had  ful  perseyte  of  hir  encombirment, 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1141  He  hath 
very  small  perceit  of  what  is  past. 

Perceivable  (paisrvab'l),  a.  Now  rare.  [In 
ME.  a.  OF.  percevable  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  in 
later  times  referred  directly  to  PERCEIVE  z/.] 

1.  'Perceptible;  such  as  falls  under  perception* 
(J.).  a.  By  the  senses :  Sensible. 

c  1450  Macro  Plays  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  55/508  It  ys  ioy  of  ioys 
inestymable,  To  halse,  to  kys  J>e  affyabfe ;  A  louer  ys  sone 
perceyvable  Be  J>e  smylynge  on  me,  wan  J>at  doth  remove. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  (1634)  5  He  created,  and  was 
the  sole  cause  of  this  aspectable  and  perceivable  universal. 
1788  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  II.  122  There  was  a  perceiv. 
able  smile  upon  the  lips.  1847  Illustr.  Lond.  News  4  Sept. 
146/1  Filthy  sewers,  -perceivable  by  the  nose. 
b.  By  the  mind :  Intelligible,  appreciable. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  To  Rdr.  *  v,  I  being  in  all  myne 
other  speaches  so  playne,  and  perceaueable.  1754  EDWARDS 
Freed.  Will  n.  vi,  All  perceivable  Time  is  judged  and 
perceived  by  the  Mind  only  by  the.  .successive  Changes  of 
its  own  Ideas.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hill  $  Valley  vi.  84 
There  were  many  perceivable  reasons  for  this  change. 

f2.  That  may  be  gathered  or  collected  (as  taxes) ; 
—  F '.  percevable.  (Ci.  PEKCEIVE  v.  8.)  Obs.  rare. 

1569  Act  ii  Eliz.  in  polton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  300  As  like 
forfeytures  to  your  Majestic  by  the  lawes  of  this  Realme  be 
leviable  and  perceivable. 

Hence  Perceivabi'lity,  Fercei'vableness. 

1641  GASCOIGNE  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  J)/r»(i84i)I.  45  The 
perceivableness  of  this  ceasing  by  the  contraction.  1883 
A.  I'ARRATT  Phys.  Metempiric  76  The  condition  of  the  co- 
existence of  a  plurality  of  monads  in  mutual  relation,  and 
the  consequent  perceivability  of  a  universe. 

Percei'Vably,  adv.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY2.]  Perceptibly,  appreciably. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  i.  v.  Rule  vii,  When  the 
judgment  of  the  man  is  discernibly  and  perceivably  little. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  i,  I.. found  myself  perceivably  to 
improve  every  time.  \jj*-^  Cook's  Yoy.  (1790)  VI.  9023 
They  were  now  greatly  surprized  to  find  the  distance  scarce 
perceivably  diminished. 

Fercei'vance.  Obs.  exc.  dial.    fa.  OF.  per- 

cevance  (izthc.  in  Godef.),  f.  percMartt,pT.pp\e. 
of percevoir  to  PERCEIVE  :  see  -  ANCE.]  The  capacity 
of  perceiving,  discernment,  wisdom ;  the  action  of 
perceiving,  perception  (mental  or  physical). 

i534TiNDALE  Eph.  i.  8  Which  grace  he  shed  on  us  abound- 
antly  in  all  wisdome,  and  perceavaunce  [1526  prudency, 
1611  BIBLE  prudence],  a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Wvlsey  (1893) 
133  Havyng  perceivaunce..that  the  truthe  in  this  case  is 
verydoughtfull  to  be  knowen.  1694  R.  BURTHOGGE  Reason  fy 
Nat.  Spirits  57  The  Eye  has  no  Perceivance  of  things  but 
under  Colours  that  are  not  in  them,  a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E. 
Anglia  s.v.,  *The  boy  is  a  dunce,  and  has  no  perceivance'. 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '1  had  no  perceivance 
about  it ',  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  1893  COZENS-HARDY 
Broad  Norfolk  85  If  the  man.. is  occasionally  the  worse 
for  drink,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  they  say  he  has  no 
persayvance  over  hisself. 

So  f  Percei'vancy  Obs.  rare^  perception. 

1649  J.  ECCLISTON  tr.  Behmen's  Eplst.  vi.  85  By  the 
formation,  or  impression  it  hath  brought  it  selfe  into  the 
Perceiyancy  of  the  Essence.  In  which  Perceivancy  or 
Sensibility  the  Magneticall  Desire  is  arisen. 

t  Percei/vant,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [a.  F.  per- 
cevant,  pr.  pple.  of  percevoir :  see  prec.  and  -ANT.] 
Perceiving,  observant,  understanding. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordship  103  pat  he  loke 
to,  and  be  persayuant,  whenne  nede  shal  fall. 

Perceive  (pwsTv),  v.  Forms:  4-7  perceyue, 
-ve,  perceiue,  (4  -cayue,  -seiue,  4-5  -seyue, 
-sayue,  5-6  Se.  -sawe,  6  -saue,  -saife,  -saive, 
6  -cive,  6-7  -ceaue,  -ve);  4-  perceive;  also  4-6 
par-,  5  pur-,  [a.  OF.  *perceiv-re,  northern  form 
of  percoivret  now  percevoir  (stressed  stem  perceiv- 
—percoiv-} ;  =  Pr.  pcrcebre,  Sp.  percebir,  Pg.  per- 
ceberi—l^.percipere  to  take  possession  of,  seize,  get, 
obtain,  receive,  gather,  collect ;  also,  to  apprehend 
with  the  mind  or  senses,  understand,  perceive ;  f. 
per  through,  thoroughly  +  cap$re  to  take,  seize, 
lay  hold  of,  etc.  Both  branches  of  the  L.  sense 
were  used  in  OF.;  mod.F.  has  chiefly  that  of 
*  receive,  collect ',  which  is  less  important  in  Eng., 
and  now  obs.  {Perceive  may  in  some  cases  have 
been  aphetic  for  aperceive,  APPEKCEIVE.)] 

I.  To  take  in  or  apprehend  with  the  mind  or 
senses. 

1.  trans.  To  apprehend  with  the  mind;  to  be- 
come aware  or  conscious  of;  to  observe,  under- 


PERCEIVB. 

stand.     Const,  simple  obj.t  obj.  cfattse,  or  ohj.  and 
inf.  or  compl.     Also  absol. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  8625 (Cott.)  At  J>e  last..sco  parceuid,pat 
sco  was  of  hir  child  deceuid.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  16263  pider  cam  nought  >o  Osewy ;..When 
Penda  hit  perseiued,  he  made  gret  fare  ffor  )>at  Osewy  was 
nought  bare.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  66  He  perceyuede 
by  his  pous  he  was  in  peril  to  deye.  c  1400  1  'ivaine  $  Gaw. 
2034  Sir  Ywayn  persayved. -That  it  was  so  ner  the  nyght 
That  no  ferrer  ride  he  might.  1536  TINDALE  Mark  ii.  8 
When  Jesus  perceaved  in  his  sprete,  that  they  so  reasoned 
m  them  selves.  1391  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  i.  159  Doe 
you  not  perceiue  the  iest?  1681  P.  RYCAUT  tr.  Graeian's 
Critick  143  He.,  perceived  himself  led  another  way.  a  1733 
MANDEVILLE  World  C/muferf  (1736)  15, 1  perceive  I  shall 
soon  have  a  very  different  opinion  of  that  master  than 
I  have  hitherto  entertain'd.  1802  PALEV  Nat.  Theol.  v.  §  7 
(1819)  65  If  we  perceive  a  useful  end  and  means  adapted  to 
that  end,  we  perceive  enough  for  our  conclusion.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  75  The  courtiers  and  foreign 
ministers  soon  perceived  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  prime 
minister  only  in  name.  1862  H.  SPENCER  first  Princ.  i.  iii. 
§  20  If. .  the  object  perceived  is  self,  what  is  the  subject  that 
perceives  ? 

t  b.  Of  an  inanimate  object :  *  To  be  affected 
by'  (J.).  Obs.  rare-1. 

1616  BACON  Sylva  §  818  The  Vpper  Regions  of  the  Aire  per- 
ceiue the  collection  of  the  matter  of  Tempest  and  Winds, 
before  the  Aire  here  below. 

"f  2.  To  take  in  fully  or  adequately ;  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of,  comprehend,  understand.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10785  (Cott.)  pe  feind  suld  noght  per- 
ceiue pat  a  maiden  suld  consaiue.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
viL  92  Perceyf  well  what  I  shall  say.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  32 b,  It  is  requyred  that  he  haue..suche 
langage,  as  he  may  be  perceyued  of  them  to  whome  he 
precheth.  1559  Print.  Hen.  vIII  Pref.  in  Priv.  Prayers 
Q.  Eliz.  (Parker  Soc.)  12  That  the  youthe..vse  the  same, 
vntill  thei  bee  of  compitent  vnderstandyng  and  knoweledge 
to  perceiue  it  in  latin.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  35  Forte 
grande  est  la  pouiwyr  guauoit  la  tresnoble  Science  de 
Aiusigne surlescspriteskuniains:  perceiue  ye  me?  I  haue 
told  ye  a  great  matter  noow. 

3.  To  apprehend  (an  external  object)  through  one 
of  the  senses  (esp.  sight) ;  to  become  aware  of  by 
sight,  hearing,  or  other  sense;  to  observe;  *  to  dis- 
cover by  some  sensible  effects  '  ( J.).  Const,  as  in  I. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  CAn>«,  (1810)18  pat  [?mwf)>an] perceyued 
Haldayn,  bat  bare  |?e  croice  on  hie,  Sex  &.  gritty  paiens 
enbussed  priuelie.  13. .  K.  Alts.  1984  (Bod  1.  MS.)  He  haj>  per- 
ceyued by  his  si^th,  pat  he  ne  haf>  a^ein  hym  mi^th.  138* 
WYCLIF  Acts  ii.  14  Be  this  thing  knowun  to  5011,  and  with 
eeris  perseyue  my  wordis.  c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods 
264  Next  vnto  hym,  as  I  perceue  mought,  Sate  the  goddese 
Diana.  (1440  York  Myst.  xl.  164  By  no  poynte  couthe  I 
parceyue  hym  passe,  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  HI.  250  Na 
Sothren  that  tyme  was  persawyt  in  thai  wais,  Bot  he  tholyt 
dede  that  come  in  thar  danger.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  206  They  went  awaye  by  nyght  so  pryvely,  that  the 
enemy  perceived  it  not.  1593  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  xv.  v. 
(1714)  70  Ev'n  the  Ears  of  such  as  have  no  Skill,  Perceive  a 
Discord.  1601  SHAKS.  ful.  C.  v.  iii.  13  Are  those  my  Tents 
where  I  perceiue  the  fire?  1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis 
Eroinena  98  By  the  cries  she  perceived  the  troopes  to  bee  in 
a  hot  conflict.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  132  No  re- 
markable smell  could  be  perceived  from  it.  1812  H.  &  J. 
SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  xiii,  [She]  Protrudes  her  gloveless  hand, 
perceives  the  shower.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  226 
Whatever  sense  perceives  or  thought  divines. 

f4.  refl.  (  =  ¥.se  percevoir, fapercevoir}*.^  pass.) 
in  senses  i  and  3.  Const,  that,  of.  a.  refl.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  443  When  he  [Lucifer]  parceued  him  be 
\MS.  he]  bis  pat  he  was  ouer  all  ober  in  blis.  13..  Guy 
Wanv.  (A.)  7261  Gij  him  perceyued  in  ^at  stounde  pat., 
burch  wepen  y-grounde . .  No  slou3  him  man  neuer  mo.  1483 
CAXTON  G,  de  la  Tour  Iv.  E  v,  A  seruaunt  of  her  lord . .  per- 
ceyued  hym  of  it  and  told  it  to  his  lord,  c  1489 — Blanchardyn 
xxi.  71  I  haue  not  perceyued  me  of  this  that  ye  telle  me. 
•\\>.  pass.  To  be  perceived:  to  be  aware.  Obs. 

.71300  Cursor  M.  1893  (Cott.)  Quen  noe  sagh  and  was 
parseueid  pat  bis  rauen  had  him  deceueid.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  159  R[ichard]  was  perceyued,  J?ej 
were  renged  redie.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  106  Or  thai 
com  ner  that  place,  Off  thaim  persawyt  rycht  weill  was  gud 
Wallace. 

1 5.  trans.  To  apprehend  what  is  not  open  or 
present  to  observation;  to  see  through,  see  into.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  37  The  King. .  Persauit  thair  sub. 
tilite.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  10  Lest  here  ypocrisie 
be  parceyued.  c  1440  Generydes  3193  Whanne  the  Sowdon 
perseivid  his  entent.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tinttate  Wks. 
666/2  Here  is  it  ethe  to  spye  and  perceyue  hys  iuglyng  well 
inoughe.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxyii.  154  They  think 
their  designes  are  too  subtile  to  be  perceived.  1660  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos.  III.  i.  35  For  those  who  futures  would 
perceave. 

t6.  To  recognize.  Obs.  rare. 

«553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  (1580)  216  Not  onely  could  they 
not  perceiue  theim  by  their  faces,  but  also  they  could  not 
discerne  theim  by  any  other  marke..in  all  their  bodies. 

1 7.  intr*  To  discern  between.  Obs.  rare. 

1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  v.  (W.  de  W.)  192  By 
voys  and  face  we  perceyue  [MSS.  men  knowib]  bytwene 
chyldren  and  men  of  full  aege. 

II.  To  take  into  possession.  Cf.  L.  peraperti 
F.  percevoir^  in  lit.  sense,  from  L.  capture  to  take. 

f8.  trans.  To  receive  (rents,  profits,  dues,  etc.). 

1382  WYCLIF  Tobit  xiv.  15  Al  the  eritage  of  the  hous  of 
Raguel  he  perceyvede  \Vulg.  percepit].  i47»~3  K9U9  of 
Parlt.  VI.  4/2  Every  of  the  seid  men  Archers,  to  have  and 
perceyve  \\d.  by  the  day  oonly.  1512  Knaresb.  Wills 
(Surtees)  I.  4,  I  will  that  my  forsaid  doghters  have  and 
persaive  all  the  revenieuse.  1596  BACON  Max.  <V  Use  Com. 
Law  i.  xx.  (1636)  73.  1625  Concession  to  Sir  F.  Crane  in 
Rymer  F&dera  XVIII.  60  To  have,  houlde,  perceive, 
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receive  and  take  the  said  annuitic  or  yeerely  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds. 

t  b.  in  gen.  sense  :  To  receive,  get,  obtain.  Otis. 
148*  MonkofEvesham  (Arb.)  75  Gretcly  merueylde  why  he 
yat  was  so  honesteof  leuyng.  .had  not  yette  perceiuyd  fully 
reste  and  ioye.  1540-54  CHOKE  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  19  Full 
spedcly  let  me  obteyne  Thy  socoure,  and  perceyue  the 
same.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  i.  144  Pro.  Why?  could'st 
thou  perceiue  so  much  from  her  ?  Sp.  Sir,  I  could  perceiue 
nothing  at  all  from  her  ;  No,  not  so  much  as  a  ducket  for 
deliuermg  your  letter.  1748  J.  NORTON  Redeemed  Captive 
(1870)  22  Mrs.  Smeed  was  as  wet  ..  but  through  the  good 
providence  of  God,  she  never  perceived  any  harm  by  it. 

Perceived  (psjsrvd),///.  a.    [f.  prec.  •*•  -ED  J.] 

1  1.  (Cf.  PERCEIVE  v.  4  b.)  Having  perception  ; 
aware  ;  wary,  circumspect,  wise.  Obs. 

£1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  14588  The!  saydc  '  that  Troyens 
were  dissayued,  And  that  thei  were  not  persayued  To 
graunte  the  trewes  when  thei  it  asked  '. 

2.  Apprehended,  seized  with  the  mind,  observed. 

c  1440  Prom  f.  Pan'.  382/2  Parceyvyd,  perceptus.  1573-80 
BARET  Ahf.  P  264  Plainly  perceined,  or  knowen  :  manifest, 
euident,  persfcctus.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  II.  Pref.  1  1 
The  perceived  agreement  of  thisidea  with  the  extreams.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xiv.  290  Available  for  perceived  needs. 

Hence  Perceivedly  (psjs/'vedli)  adv.  ;  Per- 
cei  veclness.  rare. 

1615  in  Rushw.  //Y.!/.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  180  Our  Allies  in  those 
parts  will  be  suddenly  and  perceivedly  strengthened  and 
enabled.  1871  Athenaeum  ?\  June  779  Prof.  Fraser.  .stating 
' 


Per  ceiver  (paisr  vaj)  ,  sb.    [f.  PERCEIVE  +  -KB1  .] 

1.  One  who  perceives,  a  percipient  ;  an  observer, 
understander. 

«  1550  R  .  WYER  tr.  C  tie  Pisan's  C.  Hyst.  Troye  A  j  b,  And 
where  mysordre,  in  thy  translacion  is  Unto  the  perceyuer. 
1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Introd.,  Under  the  appearance  of  a 
grave  solidity,  which  estimation  they  have  gain  'd  among  weak 
perceivers.  1867  EMEHSON  Lett.  <$•  Soc.  Aimsv'u.  (1875)  177 
Newton  the  philosopher,  the  perceiver,  and  obeyer  of  truth. 
1893  PATMORE  Kelig.  Poetar  2  The  Poet  is,  par  excellence, 
the  perceiver,  nothing  having  any  interest  for  him  unless 
he  can,  as  it  were,  see  and  touch  it  with  the  spiritual  senses. 

t  2.  One  who  obtains  or  receives  ;  a  recipient, 
participator.  Obs. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  10  pus  be  aposlil  did  alte  bings  for  be 
gospel  bat  he  schuld  be  maad  perseyuer  ber  of.  Ibid.  28 
J'i  pat  we  schal  .  .be  so  perceyuers  of  i  i  i  tis  meritis.  c  1440 
HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  viii,  Of  be  prysoner 
of  belle  makyth  (it]  a  perceyuer  of  heuenly  herytage.  1675 
TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  xxxii.  540  A  quicl<  and  lively  per- 
ceiver, a  tender  sence,  and  sprightly  intelligence. 

t  Perceiver,  »•  Ots.  rare.  Also  5  perseuer, 
6  perceuere,  perceyver.  [app.  a.  ONF.  per- 
ceivre,  perc  evire  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.  :  see  PERCEIVE) 
taken  as  the  verb-stem  :  cf.  render,  tender]  trans. 
To  perceive,  make  out. 

'495  Trevisa's  Bar/A.  De  P.  R.  in.  xix.  (W.  de  W.)  65 
The  witle  of  smellynge  perseueryth  \MSS.  perseyueb,  perc-j 
and  knowith  smelles.  1503  HAWES  Exatnp,  I*  irt.  x.  xiii, 
Hard  it  wyll  be  loue  so  to  couere  [/.  f.  kever]  But  that  som 
man  shall  it  perceuere,  1509  —  Past.  Pleas,  xix.  xxii, 
Thoughe.  .wyth  a  stormy  pery  The  fyre  was  blowen,yetwe 
dyd  it  cover,  Bycause  abrode  it  should  nothyng  perceyver. 

tFerceiverance,  -a-nce.  Obs.  Forms: 
5-7  perseuer-,  -ver-,  6  perceyuer-,  -ver-,  per- 
oeuer-,  -ver-,  peroeauer-,  6-7  perceiuer-,  -ver-; 
5-7  -aunce,  -ance.  [app.  f.  as  prec.  +  -ance,  as  an 
equivalent  of  OF.  percevance  (i.percevant,  pr.  pple. 
of  percevoir  :  see  -ANCE),  of  which  the  natural 
Eng.  repr.  was  percevance,  later  PERCEIVANCE. 
Through  the  insertion  of  the  -er,  the  word  was 
brought  into  confusion  with  perseverance,  already 
in  the  language  and  also  stressed  perseverance.] 

1.  Faculty  or  capacity  of  perceiving  ;  the  act  of 
perceiving;    mental   (rarely  physical)   perception, 
understanding:  =  PERCEIVANCE. 

£1440  Gesta  Rom.  li.  230  (Add.  MS.)  Foryetefull  wille,  or 
flessniy  delectation,  .  .  defouleth  the  myrrours,  that  is,  con- 
science and  perseveraunce.  .so  that  the  soule  may  not  se  god. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  vi.  iv.  So  by  logyke  is  good  per- 
ceyveraunce  To  devyde  the  good  and  the  euyll  asondre. 
1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvii.  143  Lightenynge 
soodainlye  flashynge  foorthe  .  .  before  ye  naue  any  per- 
ceiueraunce  that  any  suche  thing  is  tocome.  a  1593  GRKENE 
George  a  Greene  (1599)  ^  iji  This  is  wondrous,  being  blinde 
of  sight  His  deepe  perseuerance  should  be  such  to  know  us. 
1618  LATHAM  tnd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  45  Then  you  shall 
perreiuethatshee  will  haue  perceiuerance  and  vnderstanding 
by  the  dogs  remouing  and  giuing  way  with  feare  vnto  her. 

2.  Perceived  or  perceptible  appearance. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent.  11.  xv.  61  God 
wyllyng  .  .  to  shewe  the  grosse  wyttes  of  men  some  per- 
cjlu«r<>.nnce  of  hymselfe.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Pan/us 
&HIUIUS  (ad  fin.),  He  sodainly  fell  into  a  rauing  (without 
any  perseuerance  of  sicknes  spied  in  him  before).  1600 
bURFLBT  Cotintric  Farmi  vi.  x.  744  If  .  .  there  be  any  per- 
ceiuerance and  shewe  that  the  budde  will  likewise  blossome 
and  nowre. 

So  tPerceiverant  Obs.rare-1  =  PERCEIVER  s/>.  I. 
.  "509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xxiv.  (1554),  For  first  doctrine, 
in  all  goodly  wise  The  perseuerant  [1555  perceyveraunt] 
Tr»  'I555  trowtneli  in  his  booth  [1555  bote]  of  wil. 

t  Perceivera-tion.    Obs.  rare—1,     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ATION.]   =  prec.  i. 

£1440  Gesta  Rom.  li.  230  (Harl.  MS.)  A  shrcwde  or  a 
froward  wil,  or  a  fleshli  delectacion,  that  makith  foule  the 
consiennsand  the  perseueracion  \Aild.  .I/.V.  perseverance), 
«J  that  be  soule  may  not  Se  god,  ne  his  owne  perilL 


Perceiving  (p9Jsf-virj),t>W.  sb.  [f.  PERCEIVE  v. 
+  -ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  PERCEIVE  in  its 
various  senses :  a.  A  becoming  aware,  observing, 
cognizance,  perception;  fa  being  perceived. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bnice  IL  15  The  bruce..Gert  priuely  bryng 
Sledys  twa.  He  and  the  clerk,  for-owtyn  ma,  Lap  on,  for. 
owtyn  persawyng.  c  1440  A  [ph.  Tales  243  |>;ii  durst  not 
cry  in  be  cetie  for  purseyvyng,  &  bai  went  vnto  be  wuddis. 
1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  292 
To  the  vnderstondynge  of  latyn  wherin  she  had  a  lytell 
perceyuynge,  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  ll. 
xxii.  60  Without  the  knowledge  or  perceiuing  of  their  hus- 
bands.  176*  KAMKS  KUin.  Crit.  (1833)  475  Perceiving  is  a 
general  term  for  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  touching,  smelling, 
t  b.  The  receiving  (of  rents,  etc.)  (obs.'). 

1485  Rolls  fff  Parlt.  VI.  319/2  The  perceyvynge  or 
taking  of  any  issues  or  profntts  therof.  1503-4  Act  19 
Hen.  VII,  c.  27  §  i  Endentures  to  be  made  of  all  suche 
releyndres  receyvynges  &  perceyvynges. 

Percei- ving,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.] 
That  perceives ;  percipient ;  formerly  (now  rarely) 
also,  discerning,  penetrating,  sagacious. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xi,  A  good  mann 
and  a  perceyuande.  1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.ll.  xxviii. 
79  As  sage  and  as  parceyuing  as  any  hyghe  prince  in  his 
dayes.  1645  MILTON  Tctrnch.  (1851)  235  It  must  needs 
bee  both  unjoyous  and  injurious  to  any  perceaving  person 
so  detain VI.  1736  BUTLER  A  nal.  I.  i,  Glasses  . .  preparing 
objects  for,  and  conveying  them  towards  the  perceiving 
power.  186*  H.  SPENCHR  First  Princ.  I.  iii.  8  20  (1875)  65 
The  mental  act  in  which  self  is  known,  implies,  .a perceiving 
subject  and  a  perceived  object. 

Hence  Percei-vingness,  the  quality  or  state  of 
perceiving ;  perception,  discernment. 

1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  130  For  I  know,  Albeit, 
with  custom-dulled  perceivingness. 

Percel(l,  -mel,  obs.  forms  of  PARCEL,  -MEAL. 

Pereel(l,  percely,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  PAKSLEY. 

Percemonie,  obs.  form  of  PARSIMONY. 

Per  cent  (|>SJ  se'nt),/Ar.  (sb.)  Usually  with 
full-stop  (per  cent.),  as  if  an  abbreviation  of  per 
centum,  which  is  the  form  used  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  most  legal  documents ;  but  see  CENT  1. 
[See  PER  III.  2  and  CENT  i.] 

A.  Phrase.    By  the  hundred ;   for,  in,  or  to 
every  hundred  :  with  preceding  numeral,  expressing 
a  proportion,  as  of  a  part  to  the  whole  amount,  or 
esp.  of  interest  to  principal.     See  CENT!  2. 

Sometimes  definitely  =  in  a  hundred  pounds  (of  sterling 
money),  as  'a  shilling  per  cent  '  =  is.  ill^ioo. 

1568-1888  [see  CENT'  2]. 

b.  With  numeral  forming  a  phrase  used  attrib. 
('four  per  cent  loan'),  or  as  sb.  in//,  ('three  per 
cents '),  denoting  public  securities  bearing  such  and 
such  a  rate  of  interest :  see  CENT  1  2  b. 

1822-88  [see  CENT  '  2  b]. 

B.  Per  cents  (without   preceding  numeral)  as 
sb.  pi.  Percentages  :  spec,  in  U.  S.  schools. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Soul's  Trttv.  23  The  tread  of  the 
business-men  who  must  Count  their  per-cents  by  the  paces 
they  take.  1883  $-$rd  Rep.  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Schools  71 
No  committing  text-books  to  memory — no  cramming  for 
per  cents. 

Hence  Perce'nt  v.  colloq,  in  U.  S.  schools.  Also 
with  a  numeral,  -per-ce'nter  (one  who  lends  at  so 
much  per  cent) ;  -p«r-ce'ntin(f  (paying  so  much 
per  cent). 

1883  Student  (U.  S.)  III.  286  When  students  are  found 
obtaining  help  of  others  they  are  not  percenled  at  all.  1883 
5 yd  Ret.  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Schools  71  As  in  Physics  so  in 
United  States  History,  there  is  no  percenled  written  examina- 
tion. 1897  Pall  Mall  G.  2  June  2/2  He  had  been  charged 
with  lending  money  at  650  per  cent. .  .charged  with  being  a 
650-percenler.  1851  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893) 
192  What  a  succession  of  joyous,  careless,  dashing,  sixty 
per  centing  youths  we  have  had. 

Percentage  (paise-ntedj).  [f.  prec.  +  -AGE.] 
A  rate  or  proportion  per  cent;  a  quantity  or 
amount  reckoned  as  so  much  in  the  hundred,  i.  e. 
as  so  many  hundredth  parts  of  another,  esp.  of  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  hence  loosely,  a  part  or 
portion  considered  in  its  quantitative  relation  to 
the  whole,  a  proportion  (<)/' something). 

1786-0  BENTHAM  Princ.  Internat.  Law  Wks.  1843  II. 
548/2  The  difference  between  the  per  centage  gained  in  that 
trade  and  the  per  centage  gained  in  the  next  most  pro- 
ductive trade.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  ii.  F  4  Middle 
men  in  the  trade  ..pocket  a  tolerable  per  centage  1834 
MACAULAY  Pitt  Ess.  (1887)  316  It  had  been  usual  for  foreign 
Princes.. to  give  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  a  small 
percentage  on  the  subsidies.  1860  TYNUALL  Glac.  n.  iii.  246 
A  certain  per-centage  of  the  heat  will  pass  through  the 
glass.  1886  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bits.  i.  10  A  serious  per- 
centage  of  books  are  not  worth  reading  at  all. 

attri/i.  181  j  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  326  A  Per 
Centage  Duty  on  the  true  Value  is  also  payable.  184^1 
PARNELL  Ckem.  Anal.  (1845)  484  Calculating  the  Atomic 
Constitution  of  a  Body  from  its  Per-centage  Composition. 

Hence  Perce-ntagad  (-edsd)  a.,  expressed  or 
stated  as  a  percentage. 

.884  A'rai  E«f.  Jrnl.  Educ.  XIX.  376  To  judge  the 
teacher  through  his  character  and  methods  rather  than  by 
percentaged  rt-sults. 

Percentile  (psjse-ntail,  -il),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  per 
centrum,  app.  after  bisscxt-ile,  etc.] 

a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  percentage ;  reckoned  as 
a  percentage,  b.  sb.  Each  of  a  series  of  values 


obtained  by  dividing  a  large  number  of  quantities 
into  a  hundred  equalgroups  in  order  of  magnitude; 
that  value  which  is  not  exceeded  by  the  lowest 
group  is  the  first  percentile ;  that  not  exceeded  by 
the  lowest  two,  the  second  percentile ;  and  so  on. 

1885  K.  GALTON  in  Jrnl.  Anthrop.  /nit.  Feb.  276  The 
value  which  50  per  cent,  exceeded,  and  50  per  cent  fell 
short  of,  is  the  Median  Value,  or  the  soth  pcr-ceruile,  and 
this  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Mean  Value;  its  amount 
U  85  Ibs.  1880  —  in  Nature  24  Jan.  298/2  The  data  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of  this  Institute  as  a  table  of '  per* 
centiles  '.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Percent f/e,  adj.  In  percentage : 
A&t penentile  measurement. 

t  Pe'rcepie:r.  Obs.  [*•  f .  perce-pierre,  lit. 
'  pierce-stone ' ,  a  name  of  Alfhemilla  arvensis 
(and  other  plants).]  The  \>\an\.;llc/iemilla  arvensis. 
(Cf.  PARSLEY-PIERT.) 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  237  In  the  fields.. is 
found  Percepier,  an  herbe  peculiar  unto  England.  1640 
[see  PAKSLKY-HERT).  1658  PHILLIPS,  Percepiert  a  certain 
Herb,  growing  in  some  parts  of  Somersetshire,  it  hath  small 
flowrs  of  a  greenish  hew,and  is  good  to  provoke  urine.  1760 
J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  322  Percepier,  ApHanes. 

Percept  (ps'Jsept),  sb.  Philos.  [f.  L.  percept- 
urn  (a  tiding)  perceived,  nent.  of  pa.  pple.  of 
perciplre  to  PERCEIVE  :  after  concept] 

1.  The  object  of  PERCEPTION. 

1837  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  iii.  (1866)  I.  42  Whether  it 
might  not . .  be  proper  to  introduce  the  term  percept  for  the 
object  of  perception.  1880  SIDGWICK  in  i9/A  Lent.  VII. 
355  In  any  act  of  perception  the  matter  that  is  percept  or 
object  b  commonly  outside  the  organism  of  the  percipient. 

2.  The  mental  product  or  result  of  perceiving  as 
distinguished  from  the  action. 

1876  MAUDSLEY  Physiol.  Mind  v.  273  A  percept  is  the 
abstract  of  sensations,  so  a  concept  is  the  abstract  of  per- 
cepts.  1883  Chamo.  Jrnl.  82  Has  the  mental  percept  been 
evoked  without  any  antecedent  sense-percept?  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  309  Word-images  as  integral  com- 
ponents of  percepts  and  concepts. 

fPerce-pt,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  percept-, 
ppl.  stem  of perciplre.']  trans.  =•=  PERCEIVE. 

165*  GA_ULE  Magastrom.  59  And  is  not  the  highest  specu- 
lation of  it  percepted  and  perfected  by  manuall  instruments, 
and  those  fallacious,  too,  as  themselves  complain  ? 

Perce-ptful,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  PEKCEPT  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Having  a  perception,  perceptive. 

1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  I'irgiCs  SEneid  104  As  when iperceptful 
of  the  coming  cold  [iv.  403  hiemis  tnemores]  The  frugal 
emmets  pile  their  wintry  grain. 

Perceptibility  (parse'ptibi-liti).  [f.  next: 
see -ITY.  Cf.  K.  perceptibility  (Diderot,  i8thc.).] 

tl.  Capacity  or  faculty  of  perceiving;  per- 
ceptivity. Obs. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  if  Soul  n.  iii.  ll.  li.  That  spright  hath 


no  perceptibility  Of  his  impressions.  l66a  J.  SPARROW  tr. 
Behme's  Rein.  Wks.,  Apol.  cone.  Perfect.  31  'Irirough  which 
Voycej  the  Will  in  the  Impression  generaleth  . .  also  per- 
ceptibility and  feeling,  viz.  tne  eternal!  Nature. 

2.  Capability  of  being  perceived. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Sysi.  i.  v.  718  The  very  essence  of 
truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility  or  intelligibility.  1768- 
74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  11834)  '•  3"  We  must  look  f°r  so"1.' 
other  property  in  body  rendering  it  perceivable,  and  this 
we  may  call  perceptibility.  . .  Whether  spirit  has  the  like 
perceptibility  too,  we  tan  never  certainly  know.  1843 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  II.  v.  i.  §  6  According  to  the  number 
of  rays  transmitted  is  the  perceptibility  of  objects  below  the 
water. 

Perceptible  (paise-ptib'l),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
perceptibil-is  (Cassiod.,  Boeth.),  f.  percip-lre,  per- 
cept- to  PERCEIVE  :  see  -BLE.  Cf.  OK.  perceptible 
(1372  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 1.  In  active  sense :  Percipient,  perceptive  of. 

1551-70  B.  G.  Beware  the  Cat  (1864)  52  The  cell  per- 
ceptible of  my  brain  intelligible  was  yet  so  gross.  1644 
DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  vii.  §  6.  50  That . .  will  not  hinder  them 
from  being  very  boat  to  the  sense  of  feeling  (which  is 
most  perceptible  of  dense  thinges).  1734  Br.  T.  GREENE 
Disc.  Four  Last  Things  (1753)  7  When  this  separation 
happens,  of  the  soul  from  the  body.. (the  soul),  .becomes., 
more  perceptible  of  happiness  or  misery.  177*  Birmingham 
Counter/.  I.  i.  19  Too  perceptible  of  the  tender  emotions 
of  love. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  or 
intellect,  cognizable,  apprehensible ;  observable. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1032  The  soule  b  not  per- 
ceptible by  any  sense.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  L  (1700)  27  It 
is  perceptible  to  every  man  that  this  is  impossible.  1777 
JOHNSON  Serm.for  Dodd'm  Bosweltt  Freed  from  their  bonds 
by  the  perceptible  agency  of  divine  favour.  i8«6  GEO. 
ELIOT  F.  Holt  v,  With  a  perceptible  flashing  of  the  eyes, 
b.  quasi-a<ft>.  Perceptibly,  distinctly,  clearly. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  241  After  a  P  ..  the  A 
separates  itself  more  perceptible  than  from  any  other  letter. 

Hence  Perce'ptiblen«»«  (rare),  capability  of 
being  perceived. 

170^  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  43.  2/1  The  Perceptibleness  of 
Motion. 

Perceptibly  (psjse-ptibli),  adv.  [f.  prec.+ 
-LV  2.]  In  a  perceptible  manner ;  (now  chiefly)  in 
or  to  a  perceptible  degree. 

a  1714  ABP.  SHARP  Wks.  (1754)  HI.  xiii.  238  Whether  th 
change  be  not  always  performed  so  perceptibly, as  that  I  he  m 
himself  can  give  a  particular  account  both  of  the  time  when, 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  wrought  in  him  t     1794  SULLU; 
I'irw  A'at.   II.  370  The  nearest  of  which  [Mars]  ..  IS  not 
perceptibly  altered  in   magnitude      1884  K.  TEMPI  w.  A  <•/. 
Xetif.4  Sc.  iii.  (18851  70  Our  separate  acts  are  perceptibly 
subject  to  our  own  control. 


PERCEPTION. 

Perception  (psise-pjan).      Also  5  -sepcion,    ( 
-ceptioune.     [In  earlier  senses,  a.  OH .  perception    \ 
action   of  receiving  (lathe,   in  Littre") ;   in  later,    j 
perh.  directly  ad.  L.  perception-em,  lit.  (  receiving, 
collecting',  hence  'sensuous  or  mental  apprehen- 
sion, perception,  intelligence,  knowledge ' :    n.  of  i 
action  from  percipfrc  to  take,  receive,  PERCEIVE.] 
The  action,  faculty,  or  product  of  perceiving. 

I.  From   the   literal  sense  of  L.  percipcre,   to 
take,  receive. 

1.  The  collection  or  receiving  of  rents,  etc.  Now 
only  in  legal  phraseology. 

1493  Acta    Audit.   (1839)   184/1    The    lordis  . .  deliueris 
J>at..Alexr  In  ness  of  b*  Ilk  dois  wrang  in  \>e  perceptioune 
vptakmg  and  withalde  of  |>e  malez  and  gerssoumez  of  J>e 
landis  of  menedy.     1713  Pres.  St.  Russia  I.  60  Revenues . . 
which  are  the  Czar's  own  both  as   to  Propriety  and   Per- 
ception.   vjfyAclome  Inclos.  Act  7  Entry,  distress,  and  per-    i 
ception  of  the  rents  and  profits.    1847  ADDISON  Law  of  Con-    < 
tracts  n.  i.  §  i  (1883)  240  The  lessee  had  the  benefit  of . .  the 
perception  of  the  profits  for  the  whole  term  purported  to  be 
granted.     1885  Law  Rep.  16  Q.  Bench  Div.  62  There  must    ' 
nave  been  something  more  than  a  mere  perception  of  profits.    i 

f  2.  The  receiving  or  partaking  of  the  Eucharist    j 
or  sacred  elements.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  435/1  Y*  masse  may  be  comprysed 
in  four  partyes  ..  the  third  parte  dureth  fro  the  pater  noster 
vnto  the  persepcion  &  the  fourth  parte  dureth  fro  the  per- 
cepcion  vnto  thende  of  the  masse.  1624  GATAKER  Transubst. 
105  What  this  potion  and  perception  is  (saith  he)  it  is  our 
part  to  learne.  1674  Ch.  fy  Court  of  Rome  7  The  . .  entire 
perception  of  the  holy  Eucharist. 

II.  From  the  secondary  or  metaphorical  sense 
of  L.  perciph'e^  to  be  or  become  cognizant  of. 

3.  The  taking  cognizance  or  being  aware  of  objects 
in  general ;  sometimes  practically  =  consciousness. 
In  Locke  esp.  as  distinct  from  "volition. 

1611  COTGR.,  Perception,  a  perception ;  a  perceiuing,  appre- 
hension, vnderstaiiding.  1631  SHERWOOD,  A  perceiuing  or 
perception, perception,  appercevance.  1665  GLANVII.L  Def. 
Van.  Dogm.  20  Perception  of  spirituals,  universals  and  other 
abstracts  from  sense,  as  Mathematical  lines,,  .self-reflection,  ] 
Freedom, . .  are  not  at  all  competible  to  body  or  matter.  1665  j 
—  Scepsis  Set.  xii.  64  The  Best  Philosophy ..  derives  all  ' 
sensitive  Perception  from  Motion,  and  Corporal  impress. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  i.  §  9  Having  Ideas  and  Percep- 
tion being  the  same  thing.  Il'id.  vi.  §  2  The  two  great  and 
principal  Actions  of  the  Mind,  .are  these  two:  Perception, 
or  Thinking,  and  Volition,  or  Willing.  1725  WATTS  Logic 
i.  i,  First,  the  Nature  of  Conception  or  Perception  shall  just 
be  mentioned.  .Perception  is  that  Act  of  the  Mind  (or  as 
some  Philosophers  call  it,  rather  a  Passion  or  Impression) 
whereby  the  Mind  becomes  conscious  of  any  Thing,  as 
when  1  feel  Hunger,  Thirst,  or  Cold,  or  Heat;  when  I  see 
a  Horse,  a  Tree,  or  a  Man  j  when  I  hear  a  human  Voice,  or 
Thunder.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  ii.  (1786)  15  By  the 
Powers  Q{  Perception  1 1  mean  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
T"  b.  By  Bacon  used  of  the  fact  of  being  affected 
by  an  object  without  contact,  though  consciousness 
is  absent.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  ix.  Pref.,  It  is  certame,  that  all  Bodies  ! 
whatsoeuer,  though  they  have  no  sense,  yet  they  haue  Per- 
ception :.  .and  sometimes  this  Perception  in  some  kinde  of 
Bodies  is  farre  more  subtill  than  the  Sense:.. a  Weather- 
Glasse  will  finde  the  least  difference  of  the  Weather  in  Heat 
or  Cold,  when  Men  finde  it  not.  Ibid,  §  462  It  is.  .reported 
that. .a  Cucumber.. will,  in  24  houres  shoot  so  much  out,  as 
to  touch  the  pot  [of  water] :  which  if  it  be  true,  .discouereth 
Perception  in  Plants,  to  moue  towards  that  which  should 
helpe  and  comfort  them.  Ibid.  §  819  Great  Mountaines  haue 
a  Perception  of  the  Disposition  of  the  Aire  to  Tempests, 
sooner  than  the  Valley's  or  Plaines  below. 

4.  The  taking  cognizance  or  being  aware  of  a 
sensible  or  quasi-sensible  object. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Perception,  is  the  clear  and 
distinct  apprehension  of  any  Object  offered  to  us,  without 
forming  any  Judgment  concerning  them.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  i,  The  whole  apparatus  of  vision,  or  of  perception 
by  any  other  of  our  senses.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem. 
(1814)  55  Vegetables  are  living  structures  distinguished  from 
Animals  by  exhibiting  no  signs  of  perception.  1836  J. 
TAYLOR  Phys,  The.  Another  Life  62  Now  we  think  of  five 
species  of  perception,  hereafter  we  may  become  familiar 
with  a  hundred  or  a  thousand.  1868  N.  PORTER  Hum. 
Intellect  i.  iii.  §  102  (1872)  119  Perception,  in  the  technical 
and  limited  sense  of  the  term,  is  appropriated  to  the  know- 
ledge of  material  objects,  and  of  the  external  world.  This 
knowledge  is  gained  or  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses, 
and  hence,  to  be  more  exact,  we  call  it  sensible  perception, 
or,  more  briefly,  sense -percept  ion.  1882  Proc,  Soc.  Psych. 
Research  I.  13  Gathering  evidence  on  the  obscure  but  im- 
portant_  question  of  what  may  be  termed  supersensuous 
perception. 

b,  loosely.  Personal  observation ;  esp.  sight. 

1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  v.  ii.  II.  358  By  withdrawing 
the  pretended  mother  from  the  perception  of  disinterested 
witnesses.  Ibid.  v.  viii.  680  His  agents.. did  state  whatever 
they  chose,  matters  of  hearsay,  as  much  as  of  perception. 

5.  The  intuitive  or  direct  recognition  of  a  moral 
or  aesthetic  quality,  e.g.  the  truth  of  a  remark, 
the  beautiful  in  objects. 

1827-48  HARE  Guesses  Ser.n.  (1873)  562  When  our  feelings 
are  the  most  vivid  our  perceptions  are  the  most  piercing. 
1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  16  Other  philo- 
sophers ..  have  concluded,  that  the  utility  of  actions  cannot 
be  the  criterion  of  their  morality,  because  a  perception  of 
that  utility  appears  to  them  to  form  a  faint  and  inconsider- 
able part  of  our  Moral  Sentiments.  1840  WHEWELL  Philos. 
Induct.  Sci.  (1847)  II.  569,  I  should  propose  the  term.. 
Calleesthetic,  the  science  ofthe  perception  of  beauty.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  ix.  270  Such  pleasure  the  direct  perception 
of  natural  truth  always  imparts.  1890  '  R.  BOLDKEWOOD  ' 
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Col.  Reformer  (1891)  291  The  ordinary  prudences  and 
severities  of  conscience  might  be  calmly  placed  behind  the 
perceptions.  1903  RALEIGH  Words-worth  158  Perception., 
is  a  transaction  between  the  outer  powers  that  operate  on 
the  mind  through  the  senses  and  the  inner  powers  of  the 
mind  itself,  which  impose  their  own  forms  on  the  things 
submitted  to  it. 

6.  In  strict  philosophical  language  (first  brought 
into   prominence   by  Reid) :    The   action   of  the 
mind  by  which  it  refers  its  sensations  to  an  ex- 
ternal object  as  their  cause.     Distinguished  from 
sensation,  conception  or  imagination,   and  judge- 
ment or  inference. 

1762  KAMES  Elem.  Crit.  III.  379  External  things  and  their 
attributes  are  objects  of  perception  :  relations  among  things 
are  objects  of  conception.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers 
i.  i.  (1803)  28  The  perception  of  external  objects  by  our 
senses,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and 
ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it..  .1  know  no  word 
more  proper  to  express  this  act  of  the  mind  than  perception. 
Ibid,  27  We  are  never  said  \.Q perceive  things,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  not  a  full  conviction...  Thus  perception  is 
distinguished  from  conception  or  imagination.  Secondly, 
Perception  is  applied  only  to  external  objects,  not  to  those 
that  are  in  the  mind  itself..  -Thus  perception  is  distinguished 
from  consciousness.  Thirdly,  The  immediate  object  of  per- 
ception must  be  something  present,  and  not  what  is  past. 
We  may  remember  what  is  past,  but  do  not  perceive  it . . 
And  thus  it  is  distinguished  from  remembrance.  In  a  word, 
perception  is  most  properly  applied  to  the  evidence  which 
we  have  of  external  objects  by  our  senses.  But ..  the  word 
is  often  applied  by  analogy  to  the  evidence  of  reason  or  of 
testimony,  when  it  is  clear  and  cogent.  1840  MILL  Diss.  <$• 
Disc.  (1859)  II.  91  The  writer  who  first  made  Perception  a 
word  of  mark  and  likelihood  in  mental  philosophy  was  Reid, 
who  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  begging  several  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  antagonists.  184* 
SIR  W,  HAMILTON  in  Reid's  Wks.  I.  160/2  According,  as  in 
different  senses,  the  subjective  or  the  objective  element  pre- 
ponderates, we  have  sensation  or  perception.  1843  MILL 
Logic  i.  iil.  §  4  Besides  the  affection  of  our  bodily  organs 
from  without,  and  the  sensation  thereby  produced  in  our 
minds,  many  writers  admit  a  third  link  in  the  chain  of  phe- 
nomena, which  they  call  a  Perception,  and  which  consists 
in  the  recognition  of  an  external  object  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  sensation.  1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  1.46  Every 
Perception  necessitates  this  double  element  of  sensation 
and  intuition, — the  objective  and  subjective  factor  in  com- 
bination. 1856  FERRIER  Inst.  Metaph.  v.  v.  149.  a  1860 
WHATELY  CommpL.  Bk.  (1864)  83  We  have  a  distinct  view  of 
the  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present,  because  we 
have  a  perception  of  the  latter,  and  only  a  conception  of 
the  former.  1860  M ANSEL  Metaph,  i.  67-8  Perception., 
has  been  used  by  various  writers  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
sense — sometimes  as  synonymous  with  consciousness  in 
general,  sometimes  as  limited  to  the  apprehensions  of  sense 
alone.  Under  the  latter  limitation  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  make  a  further  restriction,  and  to  distinguish 
between  sensation  proper  and  perception  proper.  1876 
MAUDSLEY  P/tysiof.  Mind  iv.  221  Perception  includes  not 
only  the  internal  feeling,  but  the  reference  of  it  to  an 
external  cause.  1884  J.  SULLY  Outlines  Psychol.  vi.  152. 

7.  The  (or  a)  faculty  of  perceiving  (in  any  of  the 
preceding  senses  3-6). 

[1678  NORRIS  Coll,  Misc.  (1699)  232  That  faculty  of  Per- 
ception whereby  I  apprehend  Objects,  whether  Material  or 
Immaterial,  without  any  Material  Species.]  171*  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  519  f  4  Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings 
only  which  are  endowed  with  perception.  1841-4  EMERSON 
Ess.t  Love  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  75  He  is  a  new  man,  with  new 
perceptions.  Ibid.^  Manners  212  Defect  in  manners  is 
usually  the  defect  of  fine  perceptions.  1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE 
Psychol.  Intf,  I.  ii.  48  The  organ  may  be  so  imperfect  that 
the  perception  of  colours  may  be  in  a  great  degree.,  wanting. 
1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  $  Dogma  Pref.  25  Perhaps  the  quality 
specially  needed  for  drawing  the  right  conclusion  from  the 
facts . .  is  best  called  perception,  delicacy  of  perception.  1873 
SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vi.  182  Had  the  Greek  race  perceptions 
infinitely  finer  than  ours?  1890  C.  L.  MORGAN  Anim,  Life 
<$•  Intell.  ix.  372,  I  regard  the  bees  in  their  cells,  .as  workers 
of  keen  perceptions  and  a  high  order  of  practical  intelligence, 

8.  The  result  or  product  of  perceiving;   =  PER- 
CEPT 2. 

1690  LOCKE  //"«;«.  Und.  i.  iv.  §  20  Whatever  Idea  is  in 
the  Mind,  is  either  an  actual  Perception ..  or  by  the  Memory 
it  can  be  made  an  actual  Perception  again.  Ibid.  iv.  xi.  §  4 
'Tis  plain,  those  Perceptions  are  produced  in  us  by  exteriour 
Causes  affecting  our  Senses.  1739  HUME  Hum.  Nat.  (1874) 
I.  i.  i.  311  All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve 
themselves  into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  shall  call 
Impressions  and  Ideas.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  v.  §  i 
Pains  and  pleasures  may  be  called  by  one  general  word 
interesting  perceptions.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  vi. 
(1833)  148  Its  invisibility  to  surrounding  friends  soon  stamps 
it  with  the  impress  of  a  false  perception. 

T  b.  transf,  A  perceptible  trace  or  vestige.   Obs. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  88  No  tract  at  all  nor  any 
perception  of  hairs  is  to  be  seen  either  in  the  lips  or  chin. 

Ferce'ptional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of,  per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of,  perception. 

1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  ^  Syst.  264  The  mistake  in 


_    — f ,„„,  of  percepti 

Ideas  that  [etc.]. 

Hence  Perce'ptionalism,  Philos,^  the  '  common 
sense*  doctrine  in  philosophy,  that  what  men  call 
their  perceptions  are  true  perceptions  of  the  very 
things  they  claim  to  perceive. 

1891 E.  J.  HAMILTON  Modalist  5  The  philosophy  from  which 
the  following  chapters  derive  their  force  , .  has  been  named 
Percept ionaltsm.  . .  This  philosophy  prizes  highly  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  of  common  sense '  or 'common  perception  ', 
.  .but  differs  from  it  in  being  a  developed  system. 

Ferce'ptionism.  nonce-wd.    [See  -ISM.]    The 
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1  theory  that  derives  all  knowledge  ultimately  from 
•  sense -percept  ion. 

1882  BERESF.  HOPE  Brandreths  II.  xxv.  124  To  curb  the 
caprices  of  arrogant  perceptionism, 

Perceptive  (paase-ptiv),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  ^.percept-) 
\  ppl.  stem  of percipgre  to  perceive  +  -1VE.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  capable  of  perceiving;  per- 
taining   to    or    having    perception ;    instrumental 

i   to  perception, 

1656  Artif.  Handsaw.  145  They  have  more  perceptive  eyes 

than  ever  I  had.     1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Jt/i'sc.  (1699)  10  A  Body 

..exquisitely  Perceptive   of  the  least   Impressions.     1785 

I    REID  Intell.  Powers  279  Our  active  and  perceptive  powers 

;    are  improved  and  perfected  by  use  and  exercise.     1877  E. 

CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  v.  QI  All  monads  are  with  Leibnitz  per- 

ceptive  beings.     1857  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  \\.  ii,  Your 

mother's  perceptive  faculties  are  extraordinary. 

b.  Ol  ready  perception,  intelligent.  Also  with  of. 
1860  RUSKIM  Mod.  Paint,  V.  ix.  xil  §  14  Its  great  men, 
whose  hearts  were  kindest,  and  whose  spirits  most  percep- 
tive of  the  work  of  God.    1868  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  396 
|    With  an  audience  so  finely  perceptive,  .the  labour  is  much 
diminished. 

f  2.  Perceptible,  cognizable.  Obs. 
1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  iv.  ix.  (ed.  4)  368  Contrary  to 
the  revealed  or  perceptive  Will  of  God.     1813  T.  BUSBY  tr. 
Lucretius  I.  in.  236  When  rich  wines  their  essences  diffuse, 
—Or  unguents— no  perceptive  weight  they  lose. 

B.  sb.  fl.   One   who    perceives,   a    percipient 
being.  Obs.  rare.    Cf.  INTELLIGENT  B.  i. 

1694  R.  BURTHOGGE  Reas.  <$•  Nat.  Spir.  vm.  ii.  263  The 

I    Original  Perceptive  is  sensible  of  all,  (and  needs  must,  for  he 

,    that  made  the  Eye  must  needs  see,  and  he  that  planted  the 

Ear,  must  needs  hear ;  and  he  that  gave  an  heart  unto  man 

i    must  needs  understand). 

2.  pi.  The  perceptive  faculties  or  organs. 

1858  H.  SPENCER  Ess.  I.  254  The  mind,  .must  keep  its  per- 
i    ceptives  active  enough  to  recognise  the  least  easily  caught 
sounds.    1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist   III.  ix.   181  By  the 
1    patient  exercise  of  his  quick  perceptives. 

Perceptively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  2.]  in 
a  perceptive  manner  ;  in  respect  of  perception. 

1768-74  TUCKER^/.  Afe&  (1834)  II.  296  Our  mental  organ- 
ization, .can  [never]  produce  an  actual  perception  without  a 
perceptive  substance  within  to  discern  them ;  which  sub. 
stance  cannot  be  a  compound,  nor  can  perceptively  reside 
unless  in  an  individual.  1855  DICKKNS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  413 
Enormous  effect  at  Sheffield.  But  really  not  a  better 
audience  perceptively  than  at  Peterboro.  1899  E.  S.  HAL- 
DANE  J.  f1.  Furrier  iii.  46  It  is  not  an  essential  that  feelings 
should  be  perceptively  referred  to  an  external  object 

Perce-ptiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  perceptive ;  readiness  of  percep- 
tion ;  intelligence,  insight. 

1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  xv,  Looking  into  Esmond's 
heart.. with  that  percept iveness  affection  gives.  1873 HELPS 
Anim,  fy  Mast.  viii.  (1875)  207  Great  intellectual  gifts  are 
not  required  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  personage  of  the  two 
companions,  but  only  perceptiveness  and  receptive  ness. 

Perceptivity  (psaseptrviti).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITY.]  «  prec. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxi.  §  73  Perceptivity^  or  the 
Power  of  Perception,  or  Thinking;  Motivity^  or  the  Power 
of  Moving;..!  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  these  two  new 
Words.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  460,  I  maybe- 
lieye  myself  a  conscient,  not  a  consciousness;,  .nor  a  percep- 
tivity, but  a  perceptive  spirit.  1809  Edin.  Rev.  XV.  127 
Dr.  Walker  adduces  this  fact  in  proof  of  the  perceptivity  of 
plants.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  4-  Ins.  xxiv.  237  She 
impaneled  a  jury  of  her  own  clear,  strong  perceptivities. 

Percepto-,  combining  form  from  L.  percept-urn 
(see  PERCEPT),  as  Perce^pto-mo'tor  a.t  applied 
to  action  apparently  automatic,  but  really  due  to 
mental  perception  and  experience  :  e.  g.  the  blink- 
ing of  the  eye  when  any  object  comes  close  to  it. 

1878  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssens  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  607  These 
1  per cepto- motor '  reflex  acts  still  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
automatism. 

Perceptual  (ps-ise-ptiwal),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*perceptu-s  (cf.  conceptu-s},  from  perciperc  to  PER- 
CEIVE +  -AL  :  cf.  conceptual^  Of  or  pertaining  to 
perception  ;  of  the  nature  of  percepts. 

1889  MAX  MULLER  in  iyth  Cent.  Mar.  399  Our  perceptual 
images.  1890  Athenxum  25  Jan.  121/2  The  origin  of  con- 
cepts or  universals  was  traced  to  acts  of  attending  to  percep- 
tual data  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  them  with  their 
perceptual  context. 

Percer,  obs.  f.  PIERCER.  Perceueraunce, 
-everanoe,  var.  PERCEIVEBANCE  Obs. 

Percevere,  Perceyue,  -ceyve,  obs.  ff.  PER- 
SEVERE, PERCEIVE. 

Perch  (p^-itj),  sbJ-  Forms  :  4-6  perche,  y-8 
pearch,  7-  perch,  [a.  F.  perche'.— L.  perca 
(Pliny),  a.  Gr.  irtpKij :  cf.  wtpitvus  dark -coloured, 
vtpiedfftv  to  become  dark.] 

1.  A  common  spiny-finned  freshwater  fish  (Perca 
fluviatilis]  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  used  as  food.  Hence  extended 
to  the  other  species  of  Perca,  as  the  common 
yellow  perch  of  N.  America  (/*.  americana  or 
flavescens})  or  to  the  family  Percids&  in  general. 
(PI.  now  rare,  the  collective  singular  being  used 
instead,  as  with  other  names  of  fishes.) 

13..  K.  Alls.  5446  Flei;eyng  foules  blake,  . .  of  perches 
and  of  savmouns,  Token  and  eten  grete  foysouns.  1387 
TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  423  In  be  o^er  [pond]  is  perche 
and  trou^tis.  1496  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Fishing  (18831  28  The 
perche  is  a,  daynteuous  fysshe  &  passynge  bolsom.  a  155* 


PERCH. 

],i  i  AND  /tin.  V.  70  Good  Pikes, and  Perches  in  greate  Num« 
\ir<-..  1653  WALioN.-V«f/*rix.  I79'l'he  Pearch.  .is  one  of  the 
fishes  of  prey,  that,  like  the  Pike  and  Trout,  carries  his  teeth 
in  his  moulh.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  142  The  bright-ey'd 
perch  with  tins  of  Tyrian  dye.  1870  MOHRIS  Earthly  Par. 
III.  iv.  296  Within  the  mill-head  there  the  perch  feed  fat. 

b.  Applied  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  any  fish  of  the  viviparous  family  Embio- 
tocidst  or  surf-fishes ;  also  locally  to  various  other 
fishes,  usually  with  qualifying  word  (see  2). 

1881  J.  E.  TENISON-WOODS  Fish  If.  S.  Wales  31  Lates 
coloiioruin,  the  perch  of  the  colonists  . .  really  a  fresh- 
water fish,  but.. often  brought  to  the  Sydney  market  from 
Broken  Bay  and  other  salt-water  estuaries. ..  The  perch  of 
the  (ianges  and  other  East  Indian  rivers  (/..  calcarifer) . .ex. 
tends  to  the  rivers  of  Queensland.  Ibid.  45  The.. genus 
Chilodactylus  is . .  largely  represented  in  Tasmania  ana  Vic- 
toria, one  species  being  commonly  imported  from  Hobart 
Town  in  a  smoked  and  dried  state  under  the  name  of '  perch  '. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Embiotocidx,  Nearly  all  are  marine, 
abounding  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  among  the  inferior  food-fishes,  and  are  called 
|>erchcs,  porgies,  shiners,  etc. 

2.  With  qualifying  word,  applied  (chiefly  locally) 
to  various  fishes  of  the  family  Pcrridtt,  and  to 
some  of  other  families,  resembling  the  common 
perch  or  taking  its  place  as  food. 

Black  perch,  a  name  for  dark -coloured  species  of  Centra- 
pristis,  also  called  black  bass\  also  for  various  other  dark- 
coloured  fishes  allied  to  or  resembling  the  common  perch ; 
Blue  perch,  (a)  the  BURGALL  or  GUNNER  (Ctenolabrus  ad. 
spi-rsus,  fam.  Labridtf) ',  (6)  a  Californian  surf-fish,  Ditrema 
Iaterale  ifam.  Embiotocidx) ;  Buffalo-perch,  (a)  the  fresh- 
water drum,  Haplodinotns  grunniens,  fam.  Scixnidx  (see 
DRUM  sb.1  u)j  (6)  a  buffalo-fish,  Ictiobus  bubalus,  fam. 
Catostotrtiifo(sec  BUFFALO  2, 5);  Grunting  perch  ^--bujfalo- 
perch  (a);  Pearl-perch:  see  quot.  1898;  Red  perch, 

(a)  the  rose-fish  Sebastes  mannns  of  the  North  Atlantic; 

(b)  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  species  of  Anthias;  (c)  in 
California,  Hypsipops  ruticundus ;  Sea-perch,  (a)  a  fish 
of  the  genus  Ltibi-ax,  a  bass ;  (b)  a  fish  of  the  genus  Serranus 
or  family  Serr,tnidx ;  (c)  —  red  perch',  (d)—blue  perck  (a); 
Tiny  perch,  a  fish  of  the  family  Elassomidx,  verysmall 
freshwater  fishes  of  the  Southern  United  States;  White 
perch,  (a)  Morone  americana,  family  Labracidx',    (b)  a 
local  name  of  the  Bujffiilo-perch(a);  (c)  various  species  of  the 
Embiotocidx  (see  i  b);  Yellow  perch,  the  common  perch 
of  North  America  (see  i).   See  also  GOLDEN  perch,  GREY  p., 
Lou/.,  MAGPIE/.,  etc. 

1611  COTGR.,  Perche  de  tner,  the  sea  Pearch ;  a  wholesome, 
rough-find,  and  tonguelesse,  rocke-fish.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Aniw.  $  .Win.  214  The  Sea-perch... The  head  with  honey 
helps  pustules,  £c.  1799  in  Dampier's  Voy.  (ed.3)  III.  II.  415 
The  Red-listed  Pearch.  Isgoodtoeat.  1818  RAFINESQUK/.C/. 
20  July  in  Jordan  N.  Amer.  Ichthyol.  (1877)  13  Red  Perch. 
1836  fenny  Cycl.Vl.  423/1  Centropristcs  nigricaiis,  one  of  the 
species  known  by  the  name  of  the  black-perch  or  black-bass, 
is  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States.  1855  LONCF. 
Hiaw.  v.  47  He.. Saw  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa,  Like  a 
sunbeam  in  the  water.  1860  Blue  perch  [see  BURGALL].  1879 
GOODE  Fisheries  U.  S.  34  Sebastes  Marinus,  . .  Norway 
Haddock  ;  Hemdurgan  ;  Red  Perch.— -Polar  Seas  and  South 
to  Cape  Cod.  i88a  J.  E.  TENISON-WOODS  Fish  N.  S. 
Wales  48  Sebastes  percoides...ln  Victoria  it  is  called  the 
Red  Gurnet  perch.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  Fishes  If.  S. 
Wales  35  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  most  important  of  our 
freshwater  fishes  are.. the  two  species  of  the  Murray  Cod 
(Oligorus),  the  Golden  Perch  (Ltenolates),  2  species,  the 
Silver  Perch  and  MacLeay's  Perch  ( Therapon),  the  River 
Perch  (Lates),  i  species.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng., 
Bltick.rerch,  a  river  fish  of  New  South  Wales,  Therapon 
nigcr,  family  Percidx.  Ibid.,  Fresh-water  Perch,  name 
given  in  Tasmania  to  the  fish  Micropercet  tastnanix.  Ibid., 
Murray-Perch,  a  fresh-water  fish,  Oligorus  tnitchclli,c\os*\y 
allied  to  ..  the  Murray.Cod.  Ibid.,  Pearl-Perch,  a  rare 
marine  fish  of  New  South  Wales,  excellent  for  food,  Glauco- 
soma  scapulare,  family  Percida.  Ibid.,  Sea-Perch,  a  name 
applied.. in  Sydney,  to  the  Morwong  \Chilodacty lus\,  and 
Bull's-eye  [Priacanthus  macracanthus}',  in  New  Zea- 
land and  Melbourne,  to  Red-Gurnard  [Sebastes  percoides\. 
8.  Comb.,  as  perch-like,  -shaped  adjs.  ;  perch- 
baoked  a.,  resembling  in  shape  a  perch's  back ; 
perch-pest,  a  crustacean  parasite  of  the  perch ; 
t  perch-stone  :  see  quot.  1658. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  The  Perch-stone,*  white  stone  found  in  the 
head  of  a  Perch.  1835  KIRBY  Hab.  $  Inst.  Anim.  II. 
Index,  Perch-pest.  [Cf.  p.  31,  Pest  of  the  Perch,  .takes  its 
station  usually  within  the  mouth,  fixing  itself,  by  means  of 
its  sucker,  in  the  cellular  membrane.]  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVII.  432/1  Perch-like  fishes  whose  operculum  is  produced 
behind.  1871  EVANS  Anc.  Stone  Implements  xxiv.  567 
Lunate  and  perch-backed  implements  . .  are  very  scarce. 
1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  Ftstics  N.  S.  Wales  9  (Fish. 
Exnib.  Publ.)  A  more  important  fish,  .is  a  fine  perch-shaped 
Ghiucosoma, .  .named  G.  scafitlart. 

Perch  (paJtJ),  si.*  Forms:  3-6  perche,  6 
pearche,  6-8  pearch,  7  peeroh,  5-  perch.  See 
also  PEKK  jA.l  [a.  F.  perche  (I3thc.  in  Littre) 
-  Pr.  perja,  perga,  Cat.  perca,  Sp.  percha,  It.  per- 
ti(a:—]_.  pertica  pole,  long  staff,  me.isuring-rod.] 

I.  1.  A  pole,  rod,  stick,  or  stake,  used  for  various 
purposes,  e.g.  for  a  weapon,  a  prop,  etc.  Obs.  or 
dial,  in  gen.  sense. 

ci«90  S.  Enr.  Leg.  I.  273/78  Cristofre  bi-side  bulke 
watere..In  his  hond  a  long  perche  he  bar,  is  staf  as  pei  it 
were.  Jwane  any  man  wolde  ouer  bat  watur,  opon  is  rug  he 
n  caste  And  tok  is  perche  and  bar  him  ouer.  [^rg  Liber 
Alias  in.  ii.  (Rolls)  I.  260  Item,  si  ascun  perche  dascune 
taverner  soit  pluis  large,  ou  soi  pluis  extendent  que  nest  or- 
deigne.]  c  1440  Promt.  Fan.  ^93/1  Perche,  or  perkc,  ptr- 
tica.  1578  LYTF,  Dodoem  in.  lix.  399  The  tame  Hoppe  .. 
windelh  it  selfe  about  poles  and  perches.  1600  HOLLAND 
Ltvy  i.  xxxv.  26  Scaffolds  born  up  twelue  foot  high  from  the 
ground  with  forked  perches  or  props.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Willow,  Within  two  years  they  will  be  gallant 
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Perches.     1901  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  830  The  men  knock  the 
fruit  from  the  trees  with  long  poles  and  perches. 

fb.  A  heavy  staff  used  in  fulling  or  walking 
cloth  by  hand.  Obs. 

[1350-75:  see  PEKK  s/>.<  i  b.]  1387  TKEVISA  Higiien  (Rolls) 
IV.  409  Pe  lewes  stened  \ns  lames  ..  and  ..  slnyte  out  his 
brayn  wijj  a  walkere  his  perche  1 !..  perticafullt>nis\. 

c.  A  pole  set  up  in  a  shallow  or  other  special 
place  in  the  sea,  a  river,  etc.,  to  serve  as  a  mark 
for  navigation. 

1465  [see  perch  money  in  6).  1671  in  Picton  L'poolMutiic. 
Rtc.  (1883)  1.308  A  Perch  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Key.  1683 
/till.,  Wee  order  that  the  Perch  bee.  .sett  upp  at  the  blacke 
rocke.  170*  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3781/4  A  Perch . .  with  a  white 
Brush  upon  it.  1858  Merc.  Marine.  Mag,  V.  175  There  js  a 
Bright  Tide  Light,  and  two  perches  on  the  western  side. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  139  Perches  with 
balls,  cages,  &c.  wilL.be  at  turning  points. 

d.  The  centre  pole  by  which  the  hinder  carriage 
is  connected  to  the  fore-carriage  in  wagons  and  in 
some  kinds  of  coaches  and   other  four-wheeled 
vehicles. 

1668-9  PEPYS  Diary  6  Feb.,  The  bolt  broke  that  holds  the 
forewhecls  to  the  perch,  and  so  the  horses  went  away  with 
them,  and  left  the  coachman  and  us.  1718  VANBK.  &  Cm. 
Prov.  Huso,  ii.  i,  Crack  !  went  the  Perch  1  Down  goes  the 
Coach  !  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  45  Sometimes 
the  perch  is  made  of  a  bent  form,  called  a  compass  perch. 
1863  Q.  Rev.  CXIV.  313  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
how  a  four-wheeled  plaustrum,  without  a  perch,  was  ever 
coaxed  round  a  curve — how  it  turned  nobody  knows. 

II.  2.  A  bar  fixed  horizontally  to  hang  something 
upon ;  a  peg. ;  =  PEKK  sb.^  i.  Ots.  or  Hist. 

''.a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  225  A  mantyl  henge  hir  fast 
by,  Upon  a  perche,  weike  and  sinalle.  11391  —  Astrol.  11. 
§  23  Thow  most  haue  a  plomet  hanging  on  a  1  yne  heyer  than 
thin  heued  on  a  perche.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  ix.  24  (Harl.  MS.) 
[She]  hongyd  it  vp  on  a  perche  in  hire  chambir.  1538 
ELYOT  Diet.,  Petiolus,  a  lytle  foote  :  also  a  perche  whereon 
frutes  or  onyons  be  hanged.  1860  WEALE  Diet.  Terms, 
Perch,  a  small  projecting  beam,  corbel,  or  bracket,  near  the 
altar  of  a  church.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xi,  A  'perch ' 
for  hanging  clothes,  .just  such  as  would  have  been  seen  in 
a  mediaeval  house  in  England. 

t  b.  A  bar  to  support  a  candle  or  candles,  esp. 
as  an  altar-light :  cf.  PERCHER  2  and  PERK  s/>.1  2  b. 

[1301  Reg.  Palat.  Dunelm.  (Rolls)  III.  47  Pertica,  super 
quam  pomintur  cerei  et  candelae.]  1499,  «53*-3  [see  perch- 
candle  in  6J.  1565  CALFHILL  Ansvj.  Treat.  Crosse  140 b, 
My  Lord  Maior  hath  a  perch  to  set  on  hys  perchers  when 
hys  gesse  be  at  supper. 

3.  A  bar  fixed  horizontally  for  a  hawk  or  tame 
bird  to  rest  upon. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1346  What  haukes  sitten  on  the 
perche  aboue.  —  Nun's  Pr.  T.  64  As  Chauntecleer  among 
hise  wyues  alle  Sat  on  his  perche  that  was  in  the  balle.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  241  [Ther]  ben  sett  upon  a  perche  4  or 
5  or  6  gerfacouns.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  115  So  neare 
that  they  maye  sit  close  togyther  on  the  pearche.  1613 
YVRCH\S  Pilgrimage  (1614)  504  The  pearches  whereon  they 
set  their  Canarie  birds,  which  else  would  be  killed  by  Pis- 
mires. 1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  340  Standing  up- 
right upon  the  perch  like  a  sparrow-hawk.  1853  K.  F. 
BURTON  Falconry  Vail.  Indus  vi.  64  She  is  placed,  unbooded, 
on  her  perch.  Note,  The  perch  is  a  round  rod  projecting 
from  the  wall,  garnished  with  cloth,  which  hangs  beneath  it 
like  a  towel. 

b.  Anything  serving  for  a  bird  to  alight  or  rest 
upon ;  also  transf.  for  anything,  or  for  a  person. 
To  take  one's  perch  :  to  perch,  to  alight.  Peck  and 
perch  :  see  PKCK  rf.3  3. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi,  xvi,  A  Faucon  came  fleynge 
. .  and  she  flewe  vnto  the  elme  to  take  her  perche. 
•516  Pilgr.  PerffW.  de  W.  1531)  156  She  flyeth  vp  to  a 
perche  or  braunche  of  a  tree,  and  after  her  maner  she 
syngeth  full  swctely.  1603  SHAKS.  Elects,  for  M.  11.  i.  4  We 
must  not  make  a  scar-crow  of  the  Law,  . .  let  it  keepe  one 
shape,  till  custome  make  it  Their  pearch,  and  not  their 
terror.  i638SlRT.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  n  Some  Boobyes, 
weary  of  night,  made  our  Ship  their  pearch.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Ejcpl.  II.  xxvii.  269  The  tides  rose  over  it,  and  the 
waves  washed  against  it  continually,  but  it  gave  a  perfectly 
safe  perch  to  our  little  boats.  1877  BRYANT  Odyssey  v.  405 
The  sea-nymph  took  her  perch  On  the  well-banded  raft. 

o.  fig.  An  elevated  or  secure  position  or  station. 
(Often  with  direct  allusion  to  a  bird's  perch.) 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  20,  Euen  so  man. .may 
..nye  vp  neuer  so  hye.. from  perche  to  perche, from  pleasure 
to  pleasure,  from  honour  to  honour.  1654  H.  L'£STRANGE 
CAat.  7(1655)  87  Never  did  the  Prerogative  descend  so  much 
from  perch  to  popular  lure,  as  by  that  concession  [of  the 
Petition  of  Right].  1818  KEATS  Endym.  m.  14  They  proudly 
mount  To  their  spirit's  perch.  1884  PAB  Eustace  63  It 
gives  me  a  lift  to  the  perch  that  I'd  long  had  an  eye  for. 

d.  collotj.  A  small  seat   on  a  vehicle,  usually 
elevated,  for  the  driver,  or  for  a  livery  servant. 

1841  LEVER  C.  O'Malley  cviii,  The  postilion  was  obliged 
to  drive  from  what  (Hibernice  speaking)  is  called  the  perch, 
no  ill-applied  denomination  to  a  piece  of  wood  which  about 
the  thickness  of  one's  arm,  is  hung  between  the  two  fore- 
springs  and  serves  as  a  resting-place.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.,  Perch.  .(Vehicle).. An  elevated  seat  for  the  driver. 

e.  In  Jig.  phrases  (colloq.  or  slang).    To  throw, 
turn,  etc.  over  the  perch,  to  knock  off  one 's  perch , 
etc. :   to  upset,  vanquish,  ruin,  '  do  for ',  put  an 
end  to,  be  the  death  or  destruction  of. 

So  to  tip  over  the  perch,  hop  the  perch,  etc. :  to  be  ruined 
or  vanquished ;  to  die.  Cannot  flutter  above  the  ferch 
(quot.  1649) :  sa'd  of  a  young  bird,  hence  of  an  inexperienced 
or  ignorant  person.  To  peak  or  peck  over  the  perch :  see 
PEAK  v.1  l  b. 

[a  1519  :  see  PERK  i*.'  3  b.]  1568  FULWELL  Like  Will  to 
Like  E  iij,  Charged  to  make  privy  serene,  So  that  if  we  may 
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be  got,  weshalbe  throwen  ouer  the  perche.  1587  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  (1810)  III.  400  Some  drugge  that  should  make  men 
pitch  over  the  perch.  1504  NASHK  Unfirt.  Trar.  17  It 
was  inough  if  a  fat  man  did  but  trusse  his  points,  to  lurne 
him  ouer  the  pearch  (in  the  sweating  sickne>].  1649  G. 
DANIEL  Trinarch.,  lien.  IV,c\x,  As  yet  some  cannot  flutter 
'boue  the  Perch,  ijat  T.  BROWN  Lett.  /r.  Dead  Wkv  17-60 
II.  237  For  fear  when  I  am  once  got  into  the  grave,  the  grim 
tyrant  should  give  me  a  turn  over  the  perch,  and  keep  me 
there.  1737  OZELL  Rabelais  in.  Prol.  15  Either  through 
Negligence,  or  for  want  of  ordinary  Sustenance,  they  both 
tipt  over  the  Perch.  1791  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Celeitina 
(ed.  21  I.  132  The  old  girl  must  hop  the  perch  soon.  i8» 
SCOTT  Pirate  xl,  Such  a  consummate  idiot  as  to  hop  the 
perch  so  sillily.  1864  Athcnxum  22  Oct.  923/3  Lord  John 
Russell . .  took  the  Dean  off  his  perch. 

t  f.  [Obliquely  derived  from  prec.  phrases :  cf. 
PEriCH  v.  6,  to  die.]  Death.  Otis,  slang. 

1711  W.  BKOMLKV  Let.  to  J.  Grahme  22  Apr.  in  J.  Bagot 
Col.  J.  Grahtne  (1886)  33  My  letters  yesterday  put  me  into 
a  very  great  quandary,  upon  hearing  of  your  friend's  perch 
(i.  e.  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  SunderlandJ.  Ibid.  6  May, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  my  friends  rejoice  at  the  late 
perch,  though  I  am  told  that  others  have  shown  very 
indecent  joy. 

4.  A  wooden  bar,  or  frame  of  two  parallel  bars, 
over  which  pieces  of  cloth  are  pulled,  in  order  to 
examine  them  thoroughly ;  formerly  also  used  in 
dressing  cloth,  blankets,  etc.,  with  hand-cards  :  cf. 
PERCH  v.  5.  [So  in  French.]  Obs.  or  dial. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Cold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Cc  ij  b,  Ye 
haue  strayned  it  on  the  tentours,  and  drawen  it  on  the 
perche.  1666  W.  SPURSTOWE  Sfir.  Chym.  118  Cloth  that  is 
drawn  over  the  Perch.  Ibid.  164  The  circumspect  Merchant 
contents  not  himself  with  the  seeing  and  feeling  of  his  Cloth 
.  .but  he  puts  it  upon  the  Perch,  and  Mtting  it  between  the 
light  and  himself,  draws  it  leasurely  over,  and  so  discovers, 
not  only  the  rents  and  holes  that  are  in  it,  but  the  inequality 
of  the  threads,  etc.  1883  Almondbury  I,  H udders/.  Gloss. 
III.  6.  A  rod  of  a  definite  length  used  for  measur- 
ing land,  etc. ;  hence  a.  A  measure  of  length,  esp. 
for  land,  palings,  walls,  etc.  ;  in  Standard  Measure 
equal  to  jj  yards,  or  i6J  feet,  but  varying  greatly 
locally  :  see  qnots.  Also  called  POLE  or  ROD. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxix.  (Add.  MS.  27944*. 
pe  pase  conteyneb  fyue  feet  and  be  perche  elleucne  passe  and 
ten  feete.  [Some  error  :  L.  has passus pfdes. \.partica ptdes 
jtx.)  1491  Act  7  Hen.  Vll,  c.  14  Bounde  to  repaire 
ccccuivij  perches,  every  perche  of  xviij  fote,  of  the  pale 
of  the  parke.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husk.  §  12  An  acre  of  grounde 
by  the  statute,  that  is  to  say  .xvi.  fote  and  a  halfe,  to  the 
perch  or  pole,  foure  perches  to  an  acre  in  bredth,  and  fortye 
perches  to  an  acre  in  lengthe.  154*  RECORUE  O.  Artes 

I    . 1       .       ^     lf_      .       _       TJ l-_  -f.A~      \\'         : 
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..icasure  Coppice-woods  withal.  167.  PETTY  Pol.  Anal. 
(1691)  52  The  Perch  of  Ireland  is  21  Foot.  1763  Museum 
Rust.  I.  Ixxiii.  315  Besides  these  statute  measures,  there  are 
in  England  what  may  be  called  customary  perches,  differing 
one  from  the  other  in  length  in  various  counties,  a  1850 
JAS.  GRAY  tntrod.  Arith.  (ed.  100)  8,  Tables,  jj  Yards  = 
i  Pole  or  Perch. 

b.  A  superficial  measure  of  land,  equal  to  a 
square  of  which  each  side  is  a  lineal  perch ;  a 
square  perch  or  pole  (normally  rii  of  an  acre). 

1441  Rolls  o/  Farlt.  V.  59/1  A  quarter  and  an  half  of  a 
perche,  and  a  pek  of  Londe.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  11.  xii. 
Niij,  There  is  in  that  parke  1188  acres,  and  24  perches. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  200  Not  to  lose  a  Pearch  of  my 
many  Acres,through  imperfect  Survey.  17*6  Compl. Fanner 
s-v.  Lucern,  A  perch  of  transplanted  lucern.  1836  LANDOR 
Peric.  4  Asp.  Wks.  1846 II.  371/1  Pindar  1  you  have  brought 
a  sack  of  corn  to  sow  a  perch  of  land.  1863  MOHTON  Cycl. 
Afric.  in  O.  C.  *  F.  Words  (E.  D.  S.)  174  Perch  (Guernuy) 
7  yards  squared  for  land  measure,  making  i{  perches. 
("Jersey)  74  yards  =  n  feet  [squared],  i  of  an  acre. 

o.  A  solid  measure  used  for  stone,  containing 
a  lineal  perch  (see  a)  in  length,  and  usually  I  j  feet 
in  breadth  and  i  foot  in  thickness;  but  varying 
locally,  and  for  different  materials. 

1813?.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Price-oil.  90  An  Irish 
rod  or  perch  of  stone-walling .  .is  twenty-one  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  twelve  inches  in  depth. 
1849  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Battle  Summer(rtyi\  57  Will  these 
blouse-men,  who  sup  in  Tuilleries  today,  hammer  stone 
tomorrow  at  ten  sous  a  perch  T  1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Afric. 
in  O.  C.  tt  F.  Words  (E.  D.  S.)  174  (Devon)  Perch  of  stone 
work,  i6J  feet  in  length,  j  in  height,  and  22  inches  in  thick- 
ness [=30!  feet];  of  cob  work,  18  feet  in  length,  i  in  height, 
and  2  in  thickness. 

IV.  6.  atlrib.  and  Comb. :  perch-bolt,  the  bolt 
or  pin  upon  which  the  perch  of  a  carriage  turns  ; 
t  perch-candle  -  PEBCHEB  *  («fa.)  ;  perch-car- 
riage, a  'carriage*,  or  framework  of  a  vehicle 
(CABRIAGE  28),  having  a  perch;  perch  coach, 
a  coach  having  a  perch  ;  perch-hoop,  in  a  vehicle, 
'  the  hoop  that  unites  the  other  timbers  to  the 
perch '  (Felton) ;  perch-iron,  a  general  term  for 
the  iron  parts  of  a  carriage-perch  (Knight  Did. 
Mech.  1884);  perch-loop,  an  iron  fastened  to 
a  carriage-perch,  having  loops  for  the  straps  which 
pass  to  the  bed,  to  limit  the  swing  of  the  body 
(ibid.) ;  perch  money,  money  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  perches  (sense  i  c)  in  a  harbour, 
etc. ;  perch-plate,  an  iron  plate  placed  above, 
below,  or  at  the  side  of  a  carriage-perch  ;  perch- 
pole,  a  climbing-pole  used  by  acrobats;  perch- 
stay,  one  of  the  side  rods  which  pass  from  the 
perch  of  a  carriage  to  the  hiud  axle  at  brace*. 


PEBCH. 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  40  The  under  carriage 
is  the  conductor,  and  turns  by  means  of  a  lever,  called  a 
pole,  acting  on  a  centre  pin,  called  a  *perch-bolt.  1879 
CasselCs  Tec/in.  Ediic,  IV.  174/2  The  perch-bolt,  or  centre- 
point  on  which  the  wheels  lock  round.  1499  Protnp.  Parv. 
393  (Pynson)  *Perche  candell,  perticalts.  1533-3  in  Swayne 
Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  265  Halfe  dowsen  of  perche 
Candelles  vij  d.  ob.  1800  Hull  Advertiser  n  Oct.  2/4 
A  neat  post  chaise,  with  *perch  carriage.  1815  Paris  Chit- 
Chat  (1816)  I.  101  [He]  paces  along  gravely  with  two 
enormousblack  horses,and  in  a*perch-coach.  i794,W.FEL_TON 
Carriages  ^1801)  1.  102  A  *perch  hoop,  which  unites  the  wings 
to  the  perch,  by  being  tightly  drove  over  them.  1465  Cal. 
Anc.  Kec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  323  Hit  is  ordeynet.  .that  al.. 
pay  *perche  mony  to  the  water  baliffes  of  the  havvyn  of 
the  seid  citte.  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  £2  The 
side  *perch  -plates,  [p.  45  Plating  with  iron  the  sides  of 
perches  is  a  great  improvement.! 

Perch  (pwlj),  v.1  Forms  :  see  PEBCH  st>.2  [a. 
F.  perche-r  (i4th  c.  in  Littre),  i.perche  PERCH  s6.'2] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  alight  or  rest  as  a  bird  upon  a 
perch,  to  settle,  or  to  stand  or  sit,  as  a  bird,  properly 
upon  a  bar,  bough,  etc.  with  its  feet  grasping  the 
support.      Hence  transf.  of  persons  and  things  : 
To  alight  or  settle,  or  to  stand,  sit,  or  rest,  upon 
something  (usually  at  a  height  above  the  ground, 
and  affording  narrow  stanHing-room). 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Cviij,  She  perchith  when  she 
stondyth  on  any  maner  bowe  or  perch.  1530  PALSCR.  656/1, 
I  perche,  as  a  hauke  or  byrde  .  .  on  a  boughe  or  perche,  je 
perche.  ai$/66  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ii.  Poems  1873  II.  55  Her 
shoulders  be  like  two  white  doues,  Pearching  within  square 
royall  rooues.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  v.  i,  80.  i663CHARLETON 
Chor.  Gigant.  29  Where  ever  the  Roman  Eagle  pearch'd. 
171*  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  ii,  Thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in 
chains,  or  thy  quarters  perching  upon  the  most  conspicuous 
places  of  the  kingdom.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  440 
Birds  of  dazzling  plume  Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs.  i86a 
JOHNS  Brit.  Birds  (1874)  174  A  long  and  almost  straight 
[claw]  is  best  adapted  for  perching  on  the  ground. 

2.  trans.  To  set  or  place  upon  a  perch,  to  cause 
to  perch  ;  to  set  up  on  a  height,  or  as  on  a  perch. 
Also  re/I. 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  115  When  you  see  them  sit 
close  that  one  to  that  other  for  warmth,  .pearche  them  and 
lewre  them  both  togither.  «  1687  H.  MORE  (J.),  If  you 
could  perch  yourself  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  some  high 
steeple.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exfi.  xxxi.  (1856)  265  The 
driving  ice,  and  the  groaning  pressures  which  have  perched 
us  thus  upon  a  lump  of  drift.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xviii. 
217  Crows  perch  themselves  on  the  lop  of  loaded  camels. 

3.  pa.  pple.  (from  i  and  2,  being  the  result  either 
of  having  perched  or  being  perched).    Standing, 
seated,  or  settled  as  a  bird  upon  a  perch;   set  up 
on  an  eminence,  esp.  with  little  standing-room. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  HI.  901  How  that  myn  Egle  fast 
by  Was  perched  hye  vpon  a  stoon.  16*7  DRAYTON  Agin- 
court  Ixix,  Bedfords  an  Eagle  pearcht  vpon  a  Tower.  1633 
Battle  ofLutzen  in  Harl.Misc,  (Malh.)  IV.  188  You  shall 
find  the  heavenly  benediction  perched  on  the  points  of  your 
swords.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  247  The  most 
art  of  them,  .are  shot  with  a  Fowling-piece,  either  perched 
y  a  Dog,  or  otherwise,  or  flying.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr, 
nd  Voy.  vi.  88  A  castle  perched  on  its  summit.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  19  Upon  the..  moraine,  .were  perched 
enormous  masses  of  rock.  i86a  JOHNS  Brit.  Birds  290. 
I  have  always  failed  to  observe  it  actually  perched  and 
singing.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxvii.  (1878)  297  The 
Lieutenant,  perched  up  beside  the  driver  was  furnished  with 
a  couple  of  umbrellas.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  13  May  5/2 
The  heights  on  which  the  old  town  is  perched. 

II.  t  4.  trans.  To  furnish  with,  or  fasten  to,  a 
(  perch  '  or  pole,  for  a  prop  or  support.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn,  clxxvii.  (Add.  MS. 
27944)  It  [vine]  haj?  vertue  and  might  to  bynde  hemself 
togideres  and  beji  perched  &  trayled  and  bounde  to  tryen 
pat  ben  ny3e  ^erto. 

5.  To  stretch  (cloth  from  the  loom)  upon  a  perch 
(PERCH  s&.z  4),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
burling,  or  detecting  and  removing  imperfections, 
suca  as  knots  or  holes,  or  (formerly)  of  raising  the 
nap  by  hand-cards.  (Now  done  by  gigging  \  see 
GIG  v.} 

Hence,  dial.  a.  To  examine  piecework  of  any  kind  before 
payment,  or  to  submit  such  work  for  examination  by  the 
employer,  b.  To  raise  a  nap  on  woollen  cloth.  (Ene. 
Dial.  Diet.) 
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empayred.      1892   Chambers'  Encycl.    X.    730/1  Perching 
consists  in  making  a  close  inspection  of  the  piece  with  the 
object  of  marking  all  defects. 
6.   [From  the  phrases  hop  the  perch^  etc. :  PERCH 


come  in  where  you  were  lying '  [etc.], 
t  Perch,  v2  Obs.  [Collateral  form  of  PERK  vl 
The  existence  of  perk  as  a  northern  form  of  PERCH  sb?  and 
v. ',  appears  to  have  led  to  some  confusion  between  PERCH  v.1 
and  PERK  v,1,  and  given  rise  to  this  variant  of  the  latter.] 

intr.  To  raise  or  exalt  oneself,  to  push  or  set 
oneself  up  aspiringly,  self-assertingly,  or  presump- 
tuously; =  PEBK  v.1  i,  i  b. 

1581  J.  BELL  H  addons  Answ.  Osor.  299  b,  Contemning 
the  authentic  of  the  higher  powers,  .[they]  will  presume  so 
proudly  to  pearch  through  intolerable  pryde,  to  make 
themselves  their  coequalles.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep. 
xiv.  143  Some. .which  proudly  pearch  so  hie.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  Cij,  In  Anno  1240,  it  [Yarmouth]  percht  vp 
to  be  gouernd  by  balies.  i6sx  HAKEWILL  David's  Vow  211 
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|    It  never  leaves  pearching  and  pushing  forward,  (ill  it  set  it 

|    selfe  higher  than  is  meet. 

Hence  f  Perched///,  a.  =  PERKED;  f  Perching 

i   vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.,  perking. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  51  More,  fayr,  eeuen,  and  fresh 
holly  treez,  for  pearching  and  proining,  set  within.  1598 

[  Herrings  Tayle  D  j  b,  His  pearching  homes  are  ream'd 
a  yard  beyond  assise.  1600  Ho$p,  Inc.  Fooles  Aiv,  Those 
pearched  Cuckoes  that  laugh  at  all  the  world.  ^617  B. 
JONSON  Vision  of  Delight  132  Nor  purple  Phesant.  .with  a 
pearched  pride  Wave  his  dis-coloured  necke,  and  purple  side. 

Perch,  obs.  form  of  PARCH  v. 

Percha  (pautja).    Short  for  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  236  Unless  they 
are  quite  loose  they  will  damage  the  percha.  Ibid.  238 
One  side  of  the  percha  should  be  well  warmed  for  about  two 
inches  back,  and  then  brought  forward  over  the  joint. 

Perchance  (pa-MJa-ns),  adv.  (sb.,  a.}  arch. 
Forms :  4  par  chance,  par  chaunce,  per  chance, 
4-6  parchaunce,  perchaunce,  5  perchauns, 
-chawnce,  6  par-chance,  per  change,  4,  6—  per- 
chance. [ME.  a.  AF.  par  chance  (Gower  Mirour 
14876),  f.  OF.  par  by,  and  chance  CHANCE  :  cf.  F. 
par  hasard,  also  PERADVENTURE,  PERCASE,  and 
the  later  PERHAPS.] 

1 1.  In  a  statement  of  fact :  By  chance ;  as  it 
happens  or  happened :  «  PERADVENTURE  adv.  i, 
PEHCASE  i.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2489  For  our  gude  dedys  er  ofte 
done  wrang,  . .  Or  parchaunce  done  oute  of  charite.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  358  It  fell  per  chance  upon  a  day  A  Rovere 
of  the  See  was  nome.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlii.  15, 
1  said, '  Is  this  jour  gouirnance,  To  tak  men  for  thair  luking 
heir?  Bewty  say  is,  '5a,  schir,  perchance  5c  be  my  ladeis 
presoneir  '.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  JV".  i.  ii.  5-6  Vio.  ..Perchance 
he  is  not  drown'd:  What  thinke  you  saylors?  Cap.  It  is 
perchance  that  you  your  selfe  were  saued.  1815  W.  H. 
IRELAND  Scribbleomania  165  Descending  astounded, asylum 
to  seek,  She  pops,  as  perchance,  upon  kind  Mistress  Meeke. 

2.  In  a  conditional  clause  or  the  like  (in  quot. 
1865,  an  interrogative  sentence) :   By  any  chance  ; 
as  may  be,  as  is  possible :  «=  PERADVENTURE  adv.  2, 
PERCASE  2,  PERHAPS  2. 

1:1400  Rom.  Rose  5042  If  with  childe  they  be  perchaunce. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  75  If  they  but  heare  perchance 
a  trumpet  sound.  1676  LISTER  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  125 
If  perchance  anything  has  escaped  his  diligence.  1791  Cow- 
PER  Odyss.  xxi.  458  Should  ye  hear  perchance  a  groan.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Poems  fy  Ball.,  llicet  31  Sleep,  is  it  sleep  per- 
chance that  covers  Each  face?  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  m. 
102  Lest  perchance  He  smite  thee  with  his  spear. 

3.  Qualifying  a  statement  so  as  to  express  pos- 
sibility with  uncertainty  :  It  may  be  that ;  maybe, 
haply:   =  PERADVENTURE  adv.  3,  PERCASE  3,  PER- 
HAPS i.     Used  a.  with  the  subjunctive  mood   or 
its  equivalent  (perchance  there  may,  might,  would 
be) ;   b.  with  the  future    indie,  (perchance  there 
shall  or  will  be)  ;  c.  with  the  pres.  and  past  tenses 
indie,  (perchance  there  is,  was,  has  been,  etc.). 

In  a.  the  statement  is  already  contingent,  and  perchance 
may  be  taken,  as  in  i  and  2,  in  its  literal  sense  of  '  by 
chance  ', '  there  may,  might,  would  by  chance  be  ' ;  but  in  c. 
the  statement  is  made  contingent  by  perchance,  and  we 
cannot  there  substitute  'by  chance  ',  the  meaning  being  'it 
may  chance  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is,  was,  or  has  been  '. 
This  is  also  true  of  b.,  but  there  the  event  itself  being  future 
and  so  subject  to  contingency,  the  use  of  '  perchance '  is 
somewhat  transitional  between  a.  and  c.  The  loss  of  the 
subjunctive  inflexions  in  England  the  levelling  of  this  mood 
in  form  under  the  indicative,  makes  some  early  examples, 
esp.  of  the  past  tense,  doubtful  between  a.  and  c. ;  thus 
'  perchance  they  had  '  might  mean  '  perchance  they  migjht 
have ' ;  and  it  may  have  been  in  this  way  that  a  phrase  origin- 
ally =  L.  forte  has  come  to  be  used  as  —forsitan.  Cf.  also 
the  development  in  '  it  may  be  that  he  is  here  ', '  may  be  he 
is  here  ',  and  (dial) '  he  is  maybe  here  '. 

a.  1300  GOWER  Conf.  I.  117  It  mai  par  chance  faile.  Ibid. 
III.  10  Per  chance  in  such  a  drunkeschipe  I  mai  be  ded. 
c  1570    Pride    9f    Lowl.   (1841)    18    Percnaunce    an    issue 
hereon  may  be  ioynL     a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III. 
159  Some  perchance  would  assign  another   reason.     1719 
YOUNG  Revenge  n.  i,  Something  perchance  may  happen  To 
soften  all  to  friendship,  and  to  love.     1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Par.  Serrtt.  (1837)  I.  xxi.  320  They  thought  death  perchance 
might  be  a  change  for  the  better,     a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON 
Reu>.  fy  Punishm.  viii.  (1853)  375  This  view  may  perchance 
be  discarded. 

b.  aidoo  Evang.  Nicod.  377  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LIIL 
398  His  blode  mot  on  vs  fall  And  on  our  cnilder  bathe.     Sir 
Pilate  said:  parchaunce  so  sail.    £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxxi.    139   Godd  ..  will   perchaunce    take   wreke   on   pam. 
154*-$  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  87  Perchaunce  ye  wyll 
saye,  ye  seke  no  soche  thynge  thereby?   1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
H.  ii.   17  Perchance  he  will  not  mmde  me.     1791  COWPER 
Iliad  xvnt.  244  Panic-seized,  perchance  The  Trojans  shall 
from  fight  ^desist.      1822  SHFXLEY  Calderon  ii.  134  Many 
still  Are  mine,  and  many  more,  perchance  shall  be. 

C-  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  37  Frend,  perchauns  bu  hawtist  to 
wete  &  enquire.  ci4»o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  no  The  lond 
is  good,  the  colour  nought,  perchaunce.  1559  Mirr,  Mag.t 
Warwick  xiii,  t  Perchaunce  thou  thinkest.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  «f  Cl,  i.  i.  20,  25  Fuluia  perchance  is  angry... Per- 
chance? Nay,  and  most  like.  1740  C.  PITT  Virg.  Mneid 
i.  779  Perchance, . .  He  roams  the  towns,  or  wanders  thro'  the 
woods.  1858  G.  MACDONALD  Phantasies  (1878)  II.  xiv.  37 
This  shadow  was  perchance  my  missing  demon. 

b.  Qualifying   a  word   or  phrase,  by  ellipsis  :   j 
=  PERADVENTURE  3  b,  PERCASE  3  b,  PERHAPS  i  b. 

138*  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.   266  Er  he  a  childe   put  hir  i 

withinne,  And  perchaunce  two  at  ones.     1390  GOWER  Conf.  i 
III.  354  Noght  al  perchanceas  ye  it  wolden.    iSaiSKELTON 

Why  not  to  Court  f  634  Parchaunce  halfe  a  yere,  And  yet  | 


PERCHEB. 

neuer  the  nere.  1602  SHAKS.  ffam.  in.  i.  6sTodyetosleepe, 
To  sleepe,  perchance  to  Dreame :  I,  there's  the  ruh.  1683 
WOOD  Lift  22  May  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  55  The  Laboratory,  per- 
chance one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  world. 
i86a  LONCF.  Wayside  Inn  Prel.  91  Let  me  in  outline  sketch 
them  all,  Perchance  uncouthly. 

B.  quasi-jA. 

fl.  By  perchance:  by  chance.  Obs.  rare. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  XVH.  clxxv.  (W.  dc  W.)  717 
By  perchaunce  it  happyth  that  it  crokyth  and  bendeth. 

2.  The  word  '  perchance',  or  a  statement  qualified 
by  it ;  an  expression  of  xmcertain  possibility. 

(11677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  178  Interposing., 
now  and  then  his  may-be's  and  perchances. 

C.  quasi-aa^'.    (in    predicate.)     Dependent    on 
chance,  nonce-use. 

1891  J.  SMITH  Fellowship  iii  40  There  is  no  intention  to 
show  that  the  life  in  Christ  is  perchance,  haphazard,  some- 
thing which  may  begin  today  and  end  tomorrow. 

tPerchant.  Obs.  rare-".  [  =  F.  perchant  (in 
same  sense)  sb.  use  of  pr.  pple.  of  percher  to 
perch.]  (See  quot.  ;  app.  never  in  Eng.  use.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Perchant,  among  fowlers,  or 
decoy-bird,  which  the  fowler  has  fastened  by  tlte  foot,  and 
which  flutters  about  the  place  where  it  is  tied,  to  draw  other 
birds  to  it.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Perehe,  obs.  form  of  PERCH,  PIERCE. 
Perched   (pajtjt,  poet.  pa-JtJed),  ///.  s.i    [f. 
PEBCH  v.1  +  -ED  !  and  a.] 

1.  Seated  as  a  bird  upon  a  perch  ;    set  up  on 
a  high  point ;  spec,  in  Geal.  applied  [after  F.]  to 
a  block  or  boulder  left  resting  upon   a  pinnacle 
or  other  narrow  support  by  the  melting  of  the  ice 
which  carried  it  thither. 

1384-  [see  PERCH  v.1 3].  1859-65  PAGE  Ge al.  Terms,  Perched 
Blocks.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  xy.  294  If  the  glacier  is 
lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of  large  angular 
fragments,  which  are  called  '  perched  blocks  ',  are  left  in  a 
singular  situation  near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle. 
1878  HUXLEY  Fhysiogr^  164  Such  stones  [poised  perhaps  on 
the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  balanced  upon  a  mere  point] 
known  as  perched  blocks  or  blocs  perches.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
Manti  I.  ii.  5  That  blinking  hood  Which  in  the  perched  owl's 
orbs  by  daylight  lies. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  perch  or  perches  :   a.  for 
birds,    b.  Of  a  carriage :  cf.  PEKCH  rf.'2  I  d. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1092  And  as  an  ev'ning  Dragon 
came,  Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, . .  Of  tame  villatic 
Fowl.    1794^  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  57  Coaches  and 
phaetons,  either  perched  or  crane-necked. 
Perched,  ///.  a.2 :  see  under  PERCH  v.2 
Fercher1  (pautjw).  [f.  PERCH  v.1  and2  +  -ER1: 
cf.  F '. perc/teur,]     A  person  or  animal  that  perches. 

I.  From  PEBCH  v.z 

•f  1.  One  who  aspires  to  a  high  position ;  a 
self-assertive  person.  Obs. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  iv.  16  So  is  it  worthy  praise  to 
rest  in  some  degree  which  declareth  a  pearcher,  though 
abilitie  restraine  will  that  it  cannot  aspire  whervnto  it 
would. 

II.  From  PERCH  w.1    2.  A  bird  that  perches. 
1775  WHITE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  260  [The  young  swallows] 

then  are  conducted  to  the  dead,  .bough  of  some  tree,  where 
. .  they  are  attended  with  great  assiduity,  and  may  then  be 
called  perchers. 

3.  spec.  A  bird  having  feet  adapted  for  perching; 
a  member  of  the  Insessores  or  perching  birds. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  A nat.  I.  267/1  The  perchers .. always 
live  in  pairs.  1873  W.  CORY  Lett.  I,  Jrnls.  (1897)  304 
Singers  and  perchers  are  scarce  where  the  land  is  too  dry 
for  worms.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVI 1 1.  489  Entirely  a 
ground  bird  and  not  a  percher. 

4.  A  person  perched  on  a  height  or  eminence. 
1814  in  C.  W.  Hatfield  Hist.  Notices  Doncaster  (1866) 

86  The  approach  of  the  badger.. was  to  be  signalled  by  the 
percher  [who  has  perched  himself  in  a  tree]; 

5.  A  workman  employed  in  perching  cloth  (see 
PERCH  v.1  5) ;  a  burler.  [OF.  percheur.'] 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Perch  2,  ».,  The  cloth  is  stretched  in 
a  frame,  and  the   percher  carefully  examines  the  whole 
texture  for  imperfections,  which  may  consist  of  burs  and 
knots,  which  he  carefully  removes,  or  of  holes,  which  he 
nicely  darns. 

6.  slang.  A  dying  person.     (Cf.  PERCU  v.1  6.) 
1714  VISCT.  BOLINCBROKE  Let.  to  J.  Grahme  21  Jan.  in 

J.  Bagot  Col.  J.  Grahme  (1886)  28  The  Queen  is  well, 
though  the  Whigs  giue  out  that  she  is,  what  they  wish  her, 
'  apercher  \ 

7.  See  quot.     (Perh.  a  different  word.) 

1891  WRENCH    Winchester   Word-tk.,   Percher,   a   Latin 
cross  laid  horizontally  against  the  name  of  an  absentee  on 
any  roll.     [Remembered  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount  in  1839.] 

t  Percher 2.  Obs.  Also  5  -ere,  -or,  (pier- 
ohier),  5-6  perchour,  6  pearcher.  [f.  PEBCH 
sb?  (sense  2  b),  i.  e.  '  candle  for  placing  on  a 
perch  '.  The  forms  suggest  an  AF.  *percher  =  F. 
*perchier,  L.  type  *perticari-us,  but  examples  are 
wanting.]  A  tall  candle,  of  wax  or  tallow :  see 
quot.  1706. 

a  1331  A  fern.  Mullorvtn  If  en.  Prior  Canterb.  in  MS.  Cott. 
Galba  E.  iv.  If.  45  Item,  candele  que  vocantur  perchers 
continent  in  longitudine  xv  pollices  ;  unde  xviij  perchers 
pond.  j.  Ii.  cere.  £1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1245  rfor  by 
pe  percher  [v.  r.  morter]  which  pat  I  se  brenne  I  know-e 
wel  bat  day  is  not  fer  henne.  1392-3  Earl  Der/y's  Expid. 
(Camden)  252  Pro  iiij.  torches  et  perchers  [MS.  pcrcsj 
emptis.  1426-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  67  For  a  pound 
perchors  for  lyy  to  pe  werke  men  i  d  ob.  1432  Nottingham 
Kec.  II.  130  In  torches  ..  priketes  et  pierchiers.  CI44° 


PERCHERON. 

/Vow//.  l\iro.  393/2  Peicher,  candylle,  ..  perticalis.  1513 
Rh.  Ktrnyngc  in  llat'cis  Ilk.  279  Drawe  the  curtynes,  than 
se  there  be  morter  or  waxe  or  perchoures  be  redy.  1561 
A.  BROKE  tr.  Rom.  tr  Jut.  Shales.  Wks.  1803  XX.  324  In 
her  hand  a  percher  light  The  nurce  beares  up  the  stayre. 
1577  tr.  Kullingcrs  ttectuits  n.  i.  (1592)  103  Seneca  sayth, 
Let.  .no  man  selte  pcaichers  or  taper  light  before  the  Gods. 
1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Ene.  (1626)  104  Forty  great  long 
perchers  of  the  Kings  best  candles.  1706  PHILLIPS,  PercJiers, 
the  Paris-Candles  formerly  us'd  in  England;  also  the  bigger 
sort  of  Caudles,  especially  of  Wax,  which  were  commonly  set 
upon  the  Altars. 

Percheron  (pfrpron).  [Fr.  adj.  from  le 
Perclie,  a  district  of  France  comprising  the  depart- 
ments of  Orne,  Eure-et-Loir,  Sarthe,  Loir-et-Cher.] 
A  horse  of  a  noted  breed  raised  in  le  Perche,  com- 
bining strength  with  lightness  and  speed,  much 
used  in  France  for  artillery  and  for  heavy  coaches, 
and  now  largely  bred  in  the  western  United  States. 

1875  S.  SIDNEY  Bk.  Horse  xi.  2j i  The  Percheron  is  another 
breed  of  trotting  cart-horses,  which  has  in  name  a  consider- 
able reputation  in  England.  ..These  Percherons,  in  their 
best  form,  were  the  post-horses  of  France.  1901  Scribntr's 
iMag.  Apr.  414/2  Heavy  wagons.. all  drawn  by  stocky 
Percheions  and  big  Western  grays  or  stout  Canada  blacks. 

Perchess,  obs.  form  of  PURCHASE. 

Pe'rching,  vbl.  si.1  [f.  PERCH  z/.i  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PERCH  (in  various  senses). 
In  quot.  1483,  provision  of  perches  in  a  fairway 
or  the  dues  paid  for  this  :  cf.  PERCH  sb?  I  c ;  in 
quot.  i  Si  8  =  perching-place. 

1483  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  364  All  manner  of 
men  that  occupielh  shippes.  .shall  pay  to  the  Watyr-baillifT, 
for  bis  perchyng,  ii.  d  of  silver,  as  oft  tymes  as  thei  comyth 
yn  and  out.  1551  [see  PERCH  z/.1  j].  1818  KEATS  Endym. 
,5  Pluck  down  A  vulture  from  hist 


Bs  towery  perching.   1891 
ARBER  Btneath  Hthxllyn's  Shade  46  The  'perching ' 
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of  boulders  by  the  agency  of  ice  in  the  glacial  period. 

attrib.  1883  MARTIN  &  MOALE  Vertebr.  Dissect.  132 
This  is  the  perching  muscle,  and  is  so  arranged  that  when 
the  bird  flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh. .  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  toes  are  pulled  upon  and  the  foot  made  to  grasp  the 
perch.  1888  E.  EGGLESTON  Graysons  in  Century  Mag. 
June  274  He  managed,  .to  get  perching-room  on  the  window- 
sill.  1889  Women's  Union  Jrnl.  15  Nov.  87  Having  their 
work  carried  to  the  perching  room  [to  be  examined :  see 
PERCH  f.1  5]. 

Pe'rchingf,///^.1  [See -ING".]  That  perches; 
spec,  in  Ornilh.  applied  to  the  IXSESSOHES  or 
birds  with  feet  adapted  for  perching ;  insessorial. 

1774  BEATTIE  Minstr.  II.  viii,  The  perching  eagle  oft  was 
heard  to  cry.  1813  VIGORS  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XIV.  405, 

I  wish. .to  designate  this  order  by  the  title  of  Insessores  or 
1'erchiHf  Birds.     1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.   Life  iii.  35 
The  whole  series  of  British  Passeres  or  perching  birds. 

Perching,  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a*  :  see  PEUCH  v.2 

Perchliug  (p5-Jtf|lirj).  [f.  PERCH  sb.'1  +  -LING  1 
2.]  A  small  perch  or  percoid  fish. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  90  The  small  group  of  diminu* 
live  perchlings,  of  transparent  bodies,  called  Ambassis. 

PerchloT.   Abbrev.  of  perchloridc  (of  mercury). 

1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  429  The  thermometer  placed 
in  '  3^  carbolic  '  or  '  ^j  perchlor  '  for  a  few  minutes. 

Perchlor-,  perchlo:ro-.  Chem.  Combining 
form  of  perchloric,  perchloridc,  perchlorinated ; 
chiefly  indicating  a  compound  in  which  there  is  the 
maximum  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine, 
as  in  perchloracetic,  perchloraldehyde,  -benzene, 
-ethane,  -ethylic,  perchloroq uinone ,  etc. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Ckem.  III.  182  These  oerchlorinated 
compound  ethers,  such  as  the  perchloracetic  ether.. and 
percnlorofonnic  ether . .  are  very  unstable.  Ibid.,  Amongst 
these  products  perchloraldehyd . .  is  always  present.  Ibid. 
354  Perchloroktnone,  chloranile  (CitCliOi)  ..  forms  pale 
yellow  flakes  of  pearly  and  metallic  lustre.  1861  Ibid. 
(ed.  2)  III.  409  Perchloroquinone.  1866  ODLING  Anim. 
Ckem.  123  By  treatment  with  chlorine,  all  four  bodies  yield 
..chloraml  CgCli  Oa,or  perchloroquinone.  188*  Athenxunt 

I 1  Nov.  632/1  Perchloretnane,  perchlorbenzene,  and  nitrogen 
were  obtained. 

Per  chlorate  (psaklo-'rA).  Chem.  [f.  PER-! 
5  b  + CHLORATE.]  A  salt  of  perchloric  acid.  Hence 
PerchloTated///.a.  (see  quot.). 

1816  Henry's  Elem.  Chem.  I.  537  Per-chlorate  of  potassa 
does  not  change  vegetable  colours.  1856  MILLER  Elem. 
LkcHt.  II.  536  No  insoluble  perchlorate  is  known:  the  per- 
chlorate  of  potash  is  the  least  soluble  of  these  compounds. 
1880  CLEMINSHAW  IVurtt'  Atom.  The.  140  The  alkaline 
sulphates,  selcnates,  permanganates,  and  perchlorates  are 
isomorplious  with  each  other.  1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lei. 
9°5/i  Perchlorated  ether  has  been  employed  to  designate 
a  body  obtained  either  by  combining  directly  chlorine  with 
defiant  gas,  or  [etc.]. 

Perchloric  (p3Jkl6»-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PER-  i 
5b  +  CHLORIC.]  In  Perchloric  acid,  hydrogen 
perchlorate,  HC1O,,  the  oxygen  acid  of  chlorine 
con tainingmore  oxygen  than  CHLORicacid(HClOj). 

1818  \V.  HI-.NRY  Klem.  Chem.  (cd.  8)  I.  437 The  per-chloric 
acid  will  then  consist  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  =  33-5,  united 
with  seven  atoms  of  oxygen  =  52'5.  1856  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem  II.  536.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  115 
Perchloric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents 
known. 

Perchloride  (paakloo-raid).  Chem.  [!'ER-  i 
S  »•]  A  compound  of  chlorine  with  another  ele- 
ment or  radical,  containing  the  maximum  pro- 
portion of  chlorine.  (These  are  now  usually 
otherwise  expressed;  e.g.  perchloride  of  carbon 
(perchlorinated  chloride  of  ethylene),  carbon  tri- 
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!  chloride  CjCl,,,  perchloride  of  iron  (trichloride  of 
\w\\) i  ferric  chloride  FevClft,  as  distinguished  from 
ferrous  chloride  (proto-  or  dichloride  of  iron) 
4'eClg .)  So  Perchlo-rinated,  combined  or  charged 
with  the  maximum  proportion  of  chlorine ;  hence 
Perchlorina-tion.  f  Perchlo  ruret  Obs.  ••Per- 
chloride. 

1818  W.  HUSKY  /:/.-/«.  Chtm.  II.  15  In  the  chloride  of 
phosphorus  its  elements  are  united  atom  to  atom ;  while 
in  the  per-chloride  two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  combined 
with  one  of  phosphorus.  1843  R.  J.  GKAVKS  Syst.  (.'//«. 
M<i(.  33  Some  denominate  sublimate  perchloride  [of  mercury  |. 
1881  J.  RIDGK  in  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  XLVI.  83  He  was 
placed  on  full  diet.. and  was  ordered  perchloride  of  iron. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  180  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash  decomposes  "perchlorinated  ether.  1863-71  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  I.  766  Several  perchlorinated  compound  ethers 
..yield  trichloride  of  carbon,  when  similarly  treated.  188* 
Atkenstutn  n  Nov.  632/1  The  authors  have  studied  the 
effect  of  exhaustive  "perchlor [nation  . .  on  quinolin  [etc.]. 
1857  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  905/1  A  'perchloruret. 

Fercid  (p5-Jsid),  sb.  and  a.  Ichthyol.  [f.  mod. 
L.  PercidK  pi.,  f.  L.  perca  PEBCU  sbl:  see  -ID  3.] 
a.  sb.  A  fish  of  the  family  Fcrcidx>  typified  by  the 
genus  Perca  or  perch,  b.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
family  Percidm.  Also  Pe  rcidal  a. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ferciform  (pa-Jsif^im) ,  a.  Ichthyol.  [ad. 
mod.L.  perciformisj  f.  L.  perca  PKKCH  sb.l :  see 
-POKM.]  Of  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  perch ; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  division  Perciformes  com- 
prising the  Percidte  and  several  allied  families. 

1880  DAY  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  52  On  the  Coromandel 
coast  . .  I  found  the  small  perciform  Therapons  residing 
inside  Medusae. 

Percil(e,  obs.  forms  of  PARSLEY. 

Fercimonioua,  obs.  form  of  PARSIMONIOUS. 

Per  cine  (pa'Jsain),  a.  and  sb.  Ichthyol.  [f. 
mod.L.  PcrcinsR  plM  f.  L.  perca  PERCH  j£.i]  a. 
adj.  Belonging  to  the  subfamily  PertinK  of  the 
Percidx.  b.  sb.  A  fish  of  this  subfamily. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Fercipience  (pwsi-piens).  [f.  L.  type  *perci- 
pientia,  \.  percipient-em^  pr.  pple.  of  percipfre  to 
PERCEIVE:  see  -ENCE.]  The  action  or  condition 
of  perceiving ;  perception,  cognizance. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  A  at.  (1834)!.  3i3Senseorpercipience 
U  the  standing  so  circumstanced  as  that  the  impulse  of 
objects  striking  upon  us  may  be  transmitted  so  as  to  raise 
perceptions.  1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  The.  another  Life 
(1858)  126  The  mind's. .percipience  of  sensitive  pleasure. 
1886  GUMNEY  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  406  An  example  of 
collective  telepathic  percipience.  1891  HARDY  Tess  (1892) 
378  She  lay  in  a  state  of  percipience  without  volition. 

Fercipiency  (paasi-piensi).  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ENCY.J  fa.—  prec.  (obs.).  b.  The  quality 
of  being  percipient. 

1662  H.  MOKB  Philos,  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  13  A 
necessary  requisite  of  that  which  is  capable  of  the  function 
of  Common-percipiency.  1845  MHS.  HKOWNING /,?//.  3  Mar. 
(1897)  I.  343  The  review  amused  me.. by  its  percipiency 
about  your  remembering  me  during  your  travels  in  the  East. 

Percipient  (pwsrpient),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
percipient-em ,  pr.  pple.  Qtperciptre  to  PERCEIVE.] 

A.  adj.  That  perceives  or  is  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing; conscious;  observing;  seeing;  discerning. 

169*  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  ii.  52  A  percipient  and  rational 
Creature,  1764  REID/«^W;>X  vi.  §  4. 137  It.,  can  only  be  the 
act  of  a  percipient  pr  thinking  being.  i8oa-n  BENTHAM 
Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  II.  497  Employed  in  the 
character  of  attesting  (i.  e.  percipient  and  signing)  witnesses. 
1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  m.  iii.  $  86.  73  The  eternal 
basis  of  conviction,  .,  the  consciousness  of  a  self  within, 
a  percipient  indivisible  Ego.  i86a  MAURICE  Mor.  <y  Met. 
Philos.  IV.  ix.  §  128. 648  The  man  becomes  through  a  divine 
life  percipient  of  God. 

B.  so.     One  who  or  that  which  perceives. 

i66a  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  13  That 
vital  Sympathy  and  Coactivity,  that  transforms  objects  in 
their  exactest   circumstances   to   the  common    Percipient. 
1665  Gi..\x\u.\.Sci-/>sisSci.  v,  The  Soul  is  the  sole  Percipient, 
which  alone   hath  animadversion   and  sense   properly  so 
called.     1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat,  n.  i.  (1765)  56  Nature    I 
passes  to  the  Percipient  through  all  the  Senses.    1867  LEWES    j 
Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  3)  II.  301  In  the  very  act  of  imagining  it, 
you  include  an  ideal  percipient. 

b.  spec,  in  Telepathy^  etc.  One  who  perceives 
something  outside  the  range  of  the  senses,  or  '  ou 
whose  mind  a  telepathic  impact  falls'. 

1885  Proc.Soc.  Psychical  Research  III.  92  An  apparition  of 
a  dead  person  whose  death  was  unknown  to  the  percipient. 
1886  GUKSKY  Pftantasms  o/ Living  I.  6  We  call  the  owner 
of  the  impressing  mind  the  agent^  and  the  owner  of  the 
impressed  mind  the  fere  ipient.  1898  Month  Jan.  52  notft 
Intimate  personal  relations  between  the  writer  and  the  per* 
cipient  of  the  vision. 

Percive,  obs.  form  of  PERCEIVE. 

Perclose,  obs.  variant  of  PARCLOSE  sb. 

fPerclose,  obs.  var.  PARCLOSE  v.,  to  enclose; 
to  close,  conclude. 

"535  St.  Papers  Hen.  ¥111,  II.  260  At  Chester  we  re. 
ceyved  letters  from  Mr.  Brabazon,  whiche  we  send  you 
herin  perclosed.  1538  Ibid.  HI.  73  Which  if  we  may  have 
before  the  perclosing  of  this  letter,  your  Lordship  shall  have 
them  herin  inclosed.  1542  Ibid.  437  At  the  perclosing  of 
your  saide  Treasorers  laste  accompte.  1558  Cal.  Anc.  A'*v. 
Dublin  (1889)  I.  472  After  the  same.,  accompt  perctosed  and 
no  surplusage  foude. 


PERCOLATION. 

tPerooa-roted,///.  a.  Obs. rare-",   [f.  PKB- j 

+  COABCTKI).] 

1611  COCKKHAM,  Fercoarcttd,  brought  into  a  narrow  ruome. 

t  PerOO'Ot,  v.  Oti.  rare.  [f.  L.  perctet-,  ppl. 
stem  of  percoqulrc,  f.  PKB-  3  +  coqutre  to  boil, 
cook.]  trans.  To  boil  or  heat  through  or 
thoroughly.  So  Perco  ct  ///.  a.  [ad.  L.  ferctxlus 
pa. pple.],_/f^.  'overdone',  hackneyed. 

1635  SWAN  A/*r.  M.  vi.  (16^3)  303  The  heat  of  the  sunne 
percocting  those  waters  which  are  extreanily  salt.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Kctunt't  Dixf.  715  Turpentine.. may  be  added 
when  the  Salve  is  percocted.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Kfoitt 
II.  xi.  346  To  abstain  from  any  employment  of  the  obvious, 
the  percoctj  .  .likewise,  .the  overstrained. 

Percoid  i1  >'Jkoid),  a.  and.fi.  Ichthyol.  [mod. 
f.  L.  ptrca  +  -oiD:  fust  in  F.,  in  pi.  fcrcoiiies, 
Cuvier's  name  for  the  perch  family  of  acantho- 
pterygious  fishes  (Pertida).]  a.  adj.  Resembling  or 
akin  to  a  perch ;  belonging  to  the  perch  family  of 
fishes,  b.  sl>.  A  fish  of  the  perch  family.  So 
Fercol'dean  a.  and  s/>.  •  Percoi  deous  a. 

[1840  Ptnxy  Crci  XVII.  431/2  Perfidy,  or  PtrcoUtt  of 
Cuvier.  Ibid. ,  The  first  division  of  the  Percoides,  according 
to  Cuvier,  comprises  [etc.].}  Ibid.  433/1  In  the  fifth  division 
of  Percoid  fishes  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of 
the  pectorals.  1846  SMART  Suppl.  s.  v.,  Percoids  are  a  tribe 
of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  of  which  the  perch  is  the  type. 
1851  GOSSB  Nat.  in  Jamaica  190  It  was  of  a  percoid  form 
.  .and  about  a  foot  in  length.  1887  Athcnjcuin  9  July  58/3. 

Percolate  (pa'jkJIA),  s/>.  [ad.  L.  pcnllat-um 
strained,  neuter  pa.  pple.  of  percolare :  see  next.] 
A  product  of  percolation. 

1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Worts/ief  Reuifll  Ser.  IV.  305/3 
Each  successive  part  of  the  percolate  lessens  the  sugar  in 
the  percolator.  1898  Rev.  Brit.  Pkarm.  ^  The  alcohol  is 
recovered  from  the  last  two  percolates,  and  the  residual 
extract  dissolved  in  the  reserved  percolate. 

Percolate  (pauk<flf 't),  v.  [f.  L.  pcrcolat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  percolare,  f.  per  PKB-  I  through  +  colare  to 
strain,  f.  cvl-um  a  strainer.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  (a  liquid)  to  pass  through  the 
interstices  of  a  porous  body  or  medium  ;  to  strain 
or  filter  (naturally  or  artificially).     Loosely,   To 
cause  (a   finely  divided  solid)  to  trickle  or   pass 
through  pores  or  minute  apertures,  to  sift.    Now 
rate. 

i6»6  BACON  Syhia  S  396  Springs  on  the  Tops  of  High-Hills 
are  the  best:  For  ..  they.. are  more  Percolated  thorow  a 

?'eat  Space  of  Earth.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  293 
ou  shall  percolat  it  through  a  sieve  or  course  cloalh.  1715 
tr.  PanciroUus'  Kervrrt  Mem.  I.  iv.  x.  190  Strainers,  through 
which  they  percolated  Snow  to  cool  their  Wines,  c  1841 
LANCE  Cottage  Fanner  23  Oatmeal .  undressed,  percolated 
between  the  fingers  into  boiling  water. 

*>•  fig. 

a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  II.  i.  129  The  Evidences  of 
Fact  are  as  it  were  percolated  through  a  vast  Period  of  Ages, 
and  many  very  obscure  to  us.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Re/orm 
48  Double-refined,  and  treble-refined,  by  being  percolated 
through  the  lips  and  pens  of  Commissioners  ana  Commis- 
sioners' Clerks,  and  Agents,  and  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

2.  intr.  Said  of  a    liquid  :  To  pass  through  a 
porous  substance  or  medium  ;   to  filter,  ooze,  or 
trickle  through. 

1684  BOYLE  Porous*.  Anim.  %  Solid  Bad.  vi.  04  A  tradition, 
that  in. .the  West  Indies  they  have,  -large  Vessels,  wherein 
they  put  water  to  percolate,  as  it  were,  through  a  strainer. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  ThevtnoCs  Trav.  IL  62  Through  these 
Jars  the  Water  transpires  and  percolates  into  an  earthen 
Vessel  underneath.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  nl.  v,  Extracting 
the  nitre,  and  letting  the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate. 
1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Gtol.  (1815)  109  The  caverns  have 
been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water  percolating  through 
natural  fissures.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkynogr.  24  The  water 
which  has  percolated  through  the  sandy  beds. 
b.  fig.  (cC  filter,  trickle.} 

1867  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  3)  II.  309  That  influence., 
has  percolated  down  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligences.  1876 
GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  251  The  worship  of  Isis  bad 
percolated  at  several  points  into  the  Greek  Peninsula. 

3.  trans.  Of  a  liquid :  To  ooze  or  filter  through 
(a  porous  body  or  medium)  ;  to  permeate. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  3j8  It  suffers  that  rain  to 
percolate  the  earth.  1799  KIRWAN  Gtol.  Ess.  118  Water 
percolating  the  pores  of  the  basalt.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN 
Muster  of  Mine  vii,  It  was  actually  percolated  with  sea- 
water  oozing  through  the  solid  granitic  mass. 
fig.  '865  MEKIVALE  Rom.  Emf.  VIII.  Ixvii.  306  A  senate 
..so  freely  percolated  by  the  blood  of  the  lower  classes. 

Hence  Pe'roolated///.  a. ;  Pe'roolating  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a, 

1694  '  S.  S.'  L(yal  H  Impart.  Satirist  33  In  you  Socraticlc 
Wisdom  do  *s  survive  And  flow  with  purer  percolated  streams. 
1864  W.  K.  TWEEDIE  Lakes  $  Rivers  o/  Bible  L  30  Like 
percolating  water  it  {bitumen]  exudes  through  the  veins  into 
the  wells.  187*  C.  KINO  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  ix.  191 
Under  the  influence  of  the. .constant  percolating  of  surface 
waters.  1880  GEIKIE  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  246  Limestone  is  liable 
to  be  dissolved  and  removed  by  percolating  rain-water. 

Percolation  (pAikcU-i-Jan).  [ad.  L.  percela- 
tidn-cm,  n.  of  action  horn  percolare  to  PEBCOJ.AIE.] 
The  action  or  process  of  percolating. 

a.  The  action  of  straining  or  tillering  a  liquid 
through  some  porous  material ;  filtration ;  spec,  in 
Pharmacy,  the  process  of  obtaining  an  extract  by 
passing  successive  quantities  of  a  dissolving  liquic 
through  a  pulverized  substance  until  all  the  soluble 
matters  arc  extracted  (  =  DISPLACEMENT  3  c). 


FERCOLATIVE. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  xiii.  512  This  freshnesse  of 
the  springes,  .may  rather  be  ascribed  to  percolation  and 
strayning  through  the  narrow  spongie  passages  of  the  earth, 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §3  It  seemeth  Percolation  or  Transmission, 
(which  is  commonly  called  Straining)  is  a  good  kinde  of 
Separation,  Not  onely  of  Thick  from  Thin..  But  of  more 
subtile  Natures.  1790  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  402  The..  utility  of 
Mr.  Collier's  new  machines  for  percolation.  1822  T.  TAYLOR 
ApuUius  207  She  defecates,  by  percolation,  the  precious 
wine.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv. 
108/1  Percolation  ..  is  a  kind  of  filtration,  commonly  called 
'  by  displacement  ',  employed  for  extracting  the  essence  from 
roots,  herbs,  seeds,  barks,  &C. 

b.  The  action  of  passing,  as  a  liquid,  through 
the  interstices  of  some  porous  body  or  substance  ; 
an  oozing  through. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  \.  56  Petrifications,  or 
Mineral!  indurations,  like  other  gemmes  proceeding  from 
percolations  of  the  earth  disposed  unto  such  concretions. 
1790  KIRWAN  Gcol.  Ess.  378  Dense  strata  of  clay..  alone 
could  detain  the  sea  water,  and  prevent  its  percolation. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd,  §  838  (ed.  4)  345  The 
chyle  or  nutritive  material  extracted  by  the  food  exudes.. 
by  a  species  of  percolation,  through  the  walls  of  the  in- 
testine. 1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  662  The  waters,  .reach  the 
ocean  only  by  percolation  through  the  beach. 

fc.  Phonetics.  Used  of  the  emission  of  the  breath 
through  a  narrow  opening  between  two  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  in  producing  vocal  sounds.  Obs. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  x.  361  Percolation  of  the 
breath  betwixt  both  the  Lips  contracted  round-wise  which 
makes  the  vocal  whistling  sound.  Ibid.,  Percolation  of  the 
breath  between  the  top  of  the  Tongue  and  the  roots  of 
the  Teeth.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng,  Gram.  254  Letters 
framed  by  a  percolation  or  straining  of  the  Breath  through 
a  kind  of  Chink  betwixt  the  Tongue  and  upper  Teeth. 

A.  fig. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  ii.  rule  ii,  If  we  list  to 
observe  that.  .Pythagoras,  .and  Socrates  had  great  names 
amongst  the  leading  Christians,  it  is  no  wonder  if  in  the  per- 
colation something  of  the  relish  should  remain.  1873  Daily 
News  27  Aug.,  People  grow  weary  of  waiting  for  the  slow 
percolation  of  that  doctrine  through  the  official  mind. 
6.  attrib. 

1895  Daily  News  8  Oct.  9/5  A  paper  was  read  .  .on  '  The 
Relative  Value  of  Percolation  Gauges  '.  1899  CAGNEY  tr. 
Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  i.  94  The  greater  ease  with  which 
watery  blood  neutralises  the  acid,  .in  the  percolation  tests. 

Percolative  (ps'ak^l^tiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  PER- 
COLATE v,  :  see  -ATIVE.]  Having  the  quality  of 
percolating  or  allowing  percolation. 

1863  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  XXIV.  n.  579  Separating  the 
retentive  soils  from  the  percolative,  water-bearing  soils. 


Percolator  (pSuk^le'taa).  [Agent-n.,  in  L. 
form,  from  percolare  to  PERCOLATE.]  a.  One  who 
or  that  which  percolates,  b.  An  apparatus  for 
percolating  or  straining  a  liquid;  a  filter  or  strainer  : 
(a)  for  straining  coffee  ;  (/>)  for  obtaining  an  ex- 
tract by  percolation  (see  PEHCOLATION  a). 

1841  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Percolator,  a  filtering  machine. 
1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  653  Through  these  tissues  the  juices 
freely  percolate.,  they  act  as  percolators.  1871  'M.  LEGRAND' 
Cftntl'r.  Freshm.  xiv.  238  Taking  occasional  sips  of  black 
coffee  —  at  making  which,  in  a  patent  percolator,  Mr.  Samuel 
had  become  .  .  quite  a  proficient.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  iv.  198/2  Gradually  pour  into  the  per- 
colator sufficient  of  the.  .liquid  to  be  filtered,  to  drive  before 
it,  or  '  displace  ',  the  liquid  contained  in  the  mass. 

Percollice,  -collois,  obs.  ff.  POKTCULLIS. 

PerCOmorph(p3uk(fmpjf),a.  andrf.  Ichthyol. 
[f.  mod.L.  Percomorphi  pi.,  f.  L.  perca,  Gr.  iripxr], 
PERCH  s/>.l  +  Gr.  -ftop^os,  f.  /M/xprj  form.]  a.  adj. 
Belonging  to  the  order  Percomorphi  of  Cope, 
comprising  most  of  the  spiny-finned  fishes,  b.  sb. 
A  fish  of  this  order.  So  Percomo'rphic,  Perco- 
moTphous  adjs. 

1885  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  xi.  (1887)  330  The  double  bony 
floor  of  the  skull  of  the  Distegous  percomorph  fishes  is  a 
complication  which  places  them  at  the  summit  of  the  line  of 
true  fishes. 


Percontation  (paik^nt^i-Jsn).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pcrcontation-em,  n.  of  action  from  percontare,  -art 
to  inquire,  interrogate.]  A  questioning,  inquiry. 
So  Percontatorial  (pajk()ntat6»-rial)  a.,  given  to, 
or  pertaining  to,  questioning  ;  inquisitive. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Percontation,  an  enquiry.  1656  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos.  viu.  u?oi)  310/1  Percontation  is  a  thing  for 
which  we  cannot  answer  significantly,  as  Interrogation,  yes: 
but  as  thus,  He  dwetleth  in  suck  a  place.  1835-8  S.  R. 
MAITLAND  Dark  Ages  ii.  (1844)  24  Between  a  percontation 
and  interrogation,  the  ancients  made  this  distinction—  that 
the  former  admitted  a  variety  of  answers,  while  the  latter 
must  be  replied  to  by  '  yes  '  or  (  no  '.  1853  THACKERAY  /« 
United  States,  This  percontatorial  foible  has  grown  with 
the  national  growth.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  18  May  496  The 
forms  of  the  house,  on  putting  a  question,  do  not  admit  the 
percontatorial  process  to  be  continued. 

Fercophid  (p5-ak#fid).  Ichthyol.  [f.  mod.L. 
Percophidie  pi.,  f.  Percophis  (f.  L.  perca,  Gr.  vipKr] 
PERCH  so.1  +  Gr.  «f<s  serpent):  see  -IDS.]  A  fish 
of  the  family  Percophidse  (typical  genus  Percophis), 
allied  to  perches,  but  with  elongated  body  and 
pointed  head.  So  Pe'rcophoid  a.,  belonging  to 
this  family  ;  sb.  =  Pereophid. 

f  Percri'brate,z;.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ^.percribrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  percribra-re  to  sift  thoroughly,  f. 
PER-  2  +  cribrare  to  sift,  f.  crlbrum  a  sieve,  f.  root 
cer-,  cr-,  of  cernere  to  sift  -t-  instrumental  suffix 
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-britm.~\  trans.  To  pass  through  or  as  through  a 
sieve,  to  sift.  So  f  Percribra'tion,  passage  through 
or  as  through  a  sieve. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos,  I.  59  The  bloud  is  so  divided  by 
the  minuteness  of  their  Capillary  Vessels,  or  percribration 
through  the  habit  of  the  Parts.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial. 
11.  xvtii.  (1713)  145  Thy  Brain  thus  blown  up  by  the  per. 
cribrated  influence  of  thy  moist  Mistress,  the  Moon.  i68x 
GLANVILL  Sadditcismus  IL  (1726)  378  Instances  of  their  easy 
percribration  through  porous  bodies. 

tPercru-ciate,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  ".  [f.  Is.percruciare, 
f.  PER-  2  +  crucidre  to  torment :  see  CRUCIATE.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr..Percruciate,\.o  torment  greatly. 

Perculaee,  -cullas,  -cullioe,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
PORTCULLIS. 

Perculsion  (paJko-l/sn).  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*perculsion-em,  f.  perculs-,  ppl.  stem  of  percellere 
j  to  upset,  strike  with  consternation,  etc.]  f  a. 
Consternation,  shock  of  mind  or  feeling.  Obs. 
b.  A  physical  stroke  or  shock.  So  fPercu'l- 
sive  a.  Obs.,  characterized  by  giving  a  shock. 

1609  Bp.  \V.  BARLOW  Ansur.  Nameless  Cath.  20  As  the 
paints  are  vnsufferable  to  flesh  and  blood,  so  haue  they  a 
very  percutsiue  force  euen  vpon  the  Soule.  1657  REEVE 
God's  Plea  Ep.  Ded.  9  They  are  not  yet  come  to  her 
dejections,  trepidations,  perculsions.  1821-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  176  An  ovulum,  detached.. by  the  force  of 
the  orgastic  perculsion. 

f  Percu-nctorily,  adv.  Obs.  nonce-ivd.  [irreg. 
f.  PER-  +  L.  cunctari  to  delay,  loiter,  after  per- 
functorily^ In  a  loitering  manner,  lazily. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Blacke  Devill^  This  is  he  that  makes  men 
serue  God  percunctorily,  perfunctorily — to  go  slowly  to  it, 
to  sit  idly  at  it 

Percur  (pajkuu),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  perctirrtre 
to  run  through,  f.  PER-  i  +  currere  to  run :  cf. 
concur.  Cf.  F.  parcourir.]  trans.  To  run  through, 
traverse  (either  of  actual  motion,  or  of  extension). 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  285  A  leaf  ..with  three 
strokes  percurring  its  longitude.     1835  URE  Philos.  flfanuf. 
384  The  fan  produces  its  greatest  effect  when  the  points  of 
its  wings  percur  in  revolving  about  eighty  feet  per  second. 

t  Percurra-tion.  Obs.  [erron.  f.  PEHCUR  v.  + 
-ATION,  for  *percursion.'\  A  running  through. 

1785  Genii.  Mag.  LV.  i.  265,  I  have  chosen  the  Empire  of 
Russia  as  the  theatre  of  my  percurrations. 

Percurrent  (paakzrrent),  a.    rare.      [ad.   L. 
perairrent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  percurr-Hre  :  see  PER- 
CUR.]    Running  through ;  continuing  or  extending 
i   throughout,  or  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  spec,  in 
Bat.  said  of  a  midrib  or  other  nerve  extending 
|    from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf. 

1578  BANISTER///*/.  Man\.-yi  All  the  motions.,  excellently 

C  current,  and  yet  at  length  to  cease,  or  end  at  these 
es.     i88a  OGILVIE  (Annandale),    Percurrent,  running 
through  from  top  to  bottom.    1886  Casselfs  £ncycl.  Diet., 
Percurrent,  running  through.    Obsolete,  except  in  botany. 

Percursory  (paakzjusori),  a.    rare.      [f.  L. 

percursor   one   who   runs  through :   see  -ORT  2.] 

1    a.  Characterized   by  running  through  something 

rapidly  or  hastily,      b.  humorously.  Running  or 

moving  swiftly  along. 

1837  LOCKHART  Scott  vii.  (1839)  I.  280  He  visited  some  of 

I    the  finest  districts  of  Stirlingshire  and  Perthshire; .  .not  in 

the  percursory  manner  of  his  more  boyish  expeditions.    1864 

J.  LEECH  in  J.  Brown  Hone  Suis,  (1882)  40  Look  at  the 

tail  of  his  descending  friend's  horse.     Look  at  another's 

i    percursory  '  Lincoln  and  Bennett '  bowling  along  ! 

FercaSS  (psjkn's),  v.  [f.  L.  percuss-,  ppl. 
stem  of  percutlre  to  strike  or  thrust  through,  f. 
PER-  i  +  quatfre  to  shake,  strike,  dash,  etc.] 

•)•  1.  trans.  To  strike  so  as  to  shake  or  give  a  shock 
to ;  hence  gen.  to  strike,  hit,  knock,  give  a  blow 
1   to.     Also  Jig.     Obs.  (in  general  sense). 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11.  146  Percust  he  was  into  per- 

plexitie.     1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  6  Earth  quakes  percussed, 

men  with  the  affright.    1626  BACON  Sylva§  117  Solid  Bodies, 

I    if  they  be  very  softly  percussed,  give  no  Sound.     1694 

i    MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  229  Our  Auricles,  percussed  by 

Fame  sonorous. 

2.  Med.  To  tap  or  strike  gently  (some  part  of 
the  body)  with  the  finger  or  an  instrument,  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis,  or  of  therapeutics. 

1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  17  When  we 
percuss  comparatively  the   two  sides  of  the   chest.     1897 
Allbutts  Sysl.  Med.  II.  382  The  joints  or  muscles  affected, 
may  be  percussed,  pressed  or  moved  with  impunity. 
b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1034/1  Percussing  over  the 
5th  rib  at  its  junction  with  its  cartilage.  1883  T.  L.  BRUNTON 
in  Nature  8  Mar.  437/2  Thus  he  percusses  rapidly  over  a 
nerve  when  the  pain  is  dull  or  grinding,  and  percusses  slowly 
when  the  pain  is  acute. 

Hence  Perou-ssed  ppl.  a.  (in  Her.  =  PERCUS- 
SANT)J  Perevrssing  ppl.  a. 

1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  it.  42  [Lions)  are  borne. .. Their 
tayles  forked,.. descendante,  percussed, and  contercoloured. 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  55  Storms,  or  Oars,  or  other  percuss- 
ing bodies.  1897  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  656  The  sound 
produced  by  the  impact  of  the  percussing  finger  on  the  one 
percussed. 

Percussant  (pajkf-sant),  a.  Her.  [f.  as  PER- 
CUSS v.  +  -ANT,  after  other  heraldic  adjs.  as  fas- 
sant,  rampant,  etc.]  Said  of  the  tail  of  a  lion  or 
other  animal  when  represented  as  bent  round  as  if 
lashing  its  side :  cf.  percussed  in  prec. 
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c  1828  BF.RRY  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Percussant,  or  Per- 
cussed, . .  sometimes  applied  to  the  tail  of  a  lion,  or  other  nni- 
mal,  when  lying  on  the  back  or  side,  as  if  he  were  beating 
and  striking  himself  therewith.  1889  in  ELVIN  Diet.  Her. 

Percussion  (psikc-jan),  sb.  [ad.  L.  per- 
cussion-em, n.  of  action  from  perculcre:  sec  PER- 
CUSS. Cf.  F.  percussion  (i4th  c.  in  Littre),  perh. 
the  immediate  model.] 

1.  The  striking  of  one  body  with  or  against  another 
with  some  degree  of  force,  so  as  to  give  a  shock ; 
impact;  a  stroke,  blow,  knock.  Usually  in  reference 
to  solid  bodies ;    more  rarely  to  liquids,  or  to  air 
(as  producing  sound).     Chiefly  in  scientific  use. 
Centre  of  percussion  :  see  CENTRE  sb.  16. 

'544  PHAER  Rtgim.  Lyfe  C  vij,  Sometyme  the  sayde  payne 
[of  the  eye]  commeth  by  percussion  or  strykynge.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1348  He  saith :  That  we  doe,, 
heare  by  the  percussion  and  beating  of  the  aire.  1654  R. 
CODRVNGTON  tr.  Justine,  etc.  561  Antoninus  Verus.  .did  die 
by  a  percussion  of  blood  in  the  head,  which  Disease  the 
Greeks  call  the  Apoplexy.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1088  The 
Doctrine  of  Percussion  on  which  depends  that  of  the  Cuneus 
or  Wedge.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  %  Exp.  Philos.  III.  xxxi. 
259  Percussion  puts  all  the  parts  of  the  wood  into  a 
tremulous  motion.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  29  No  heat 
seems  to  follow  from  the  percussion  of  liquids  in  soft  bodies. 
1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  146/2  Fulminating  silver, 
even  when  moist,  will  explode  by  percussion. 

b.  transf.  s.tA  fg. :  e.g.  the  striking  of  sound 
upon  the  ear ;  the  ictus  or  rhythmic '  beat '  in  verse ; 
the  stroke  of  an  '  evil  eye ',  etc. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  I.  iv.  59  With  thy  grim  lookes,  and  The 
Thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds  Thou  mad'st  thine 
enemies  shake.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Envy  (Arb.)  511  The 
Times,  when  the  Stroke,  or  Percussion  of  an  Enuious  Eye 
doth  most  hurt,  are,  when  the  Party  enuied  is  beheld  in 
Glory.  1674  tr.  RapMs  Refl.  Aristotle's  Treat.  Poesie 
Pref.  13  In  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  .all  the  Rimes  are  dis- 
syllable, and  the  percussion  stronger. 

2.  Specific  applications. 

a.  The  striking  of  a  fulminating  powder,   or 
percussion-cap  (see  5),  so  as  to  produce  a  spark 
and  explode  the  charge  in  a  fire-arm. 

i&ioSportingMag.  XXXVI.  273  He  used  one  of  Forsyth's 
gun-locks,  which,  flintless,  goes  off  by  percussion.  1829 
tr.  P.  W.  Schmidt  (1824)  in  Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst.  joo  On 
some  kinds  of  fulminating  powder  inflammable  by  per- 
cussion and  their  use  in  fire-arms.  1846  GREENER  -SVY. 
Gunnery  90  Percussion  has  been  for  some  years  introduced 
into  the  service,  for  igniting  the  charge  of  all  large  guns. 

b.  Med.  The  action  of  striking  or  tapping  with 
the  finger,  or  with  a  small  hammer  (Jiercussion- 
fiammer)  upon  a  part  of  the  body,  either  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  some  internal  organ  by  the 
sound  produced,  or  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

If  the  stroke  is  made  directly  upon  the  body,  it  is  called 
immediate  percussion ;  if  upon  something  placed  against 
the  body  (e  g.  a  finger  of  the  other  hand,  or  a  small  instru- 
ment made  for  the  purpose),  mediate  percussion. 

1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  471  Percussion 
of  the  thorax  yielded  a  much  clearer  sound  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side.  1843  R-  J-  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin,  Med. 
Introd.  Lect.  16  How  much  has  the  treatment  of  pectoral 
diseases  been  improved  by  the  application  of  auscultation 
and  percussion  ?  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Medical  percussion 
was  known  to  Hippocrates,  but  was  only  used  in  abdominal 
diseases.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Auenbrugger  that  its 
use  was  suggested  for  diseases  of  the  chest. 

C.  Instrument  of  percussion:  a  musical  instru- 
ment that  is  played  by  percussion  or  striking. 

Mostly  applied  to  those  used  chiefly  or  solely  for  marking 
rhythm,  and  either  struck  with  a  stick  or  the  hand  (as  the 
drum,  triangle,  tambourine),  or  struck  together  in  pairs  (as 
cymbals);  rarely  to  stringed  instruments  in  which  the  strings 
are  struck  by  hammers.  Hence  percussion  is  sometimes 
used  collectively  for  the  instruments  of  percussion  in  an 
orchestra,  or  their  players  (cf.  strings,  wind,  wood). 

1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  I.  255  Musical  instruments 
chiefly  of  percussion.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  408  Instru- 
ments, Musical,  are,  i.  Keyed,  as  the  Organ,  Piano-forte, 
etc.;.. 4.  of  Percussion,  as  the  Drum,  Cymbals,  etc.  1904 
Daily  News  25  Feb.  8/5  Almost  all  the  strings  are  pupils  of 
the  conductor,  and  the  wind  and  percussion  are  prominent 
members  of  London  orchestras. 

d.  A  device  in  some  reed-organs  by  which  a 
small  hammer  is  caused  to  strike  the  reed  as  the 
air  is  admitted  to  it,  thus  quickening  the  production 
of  the  sound. 

1879  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  667  Another 
major  invention  was  that  of  Martin,  who  gave  the  harmonium 
. . '  quicker  speech  ',  i.  e.  made  the  sound  more  quickly  follow 
the  descent  of  the  key.    The  invention  is  known  as  '  per- 
cussion ', 

3.  Mus.    The  actual  'striking'  or  sounding  of 
a  note  or  chord,  esp.  of  a  discord,  as  distinguished 
from  preparation  and  resolution. 

1880  C.  H.  H.  PARRY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  685  Ptmu- 
sion..is  the  actual  sounding  of  the  discord. 

1 4.  Chiromancy.  A  name  for  the  outer  edge  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand :  see  quols.  Obs. 

1644  BULWER  Chirol.  75  The  hand  thus  closely  shut  and 
the  fingers  all  turned  in...  The  nether  part.  .Chiromancers 


nything. 
the  hand  denote  drowning. 


rie  nana  denote  drowning. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of,  for,  pertaining  to,  or 
worked  by  percussion  ;  esp.  made  or  constructed  so 
as  to  be  ignited  or  exploded  by  percussion  (cf.  2  a), 
as  percussion  arm,  bullet,  fuse,  gun,  match, primer, 
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tube\  belonging  to,  used  for,  or  produced  by 
medical  percussion  (sense  a  b),  as  percussion 
blow,  dullness  (—  dull  sound),  hammer,  massage, 
note,  resonance^  sound,  strokt,  thrill,  tone ;  per- 
cussion cap,  a  small  copper  cap  or  cylinder 
containing  fulminating  powder,  exploded  by  the 
percussion  of  a  hammer  so  as  to  fire  the  charge  of 
a  fire-arm  ;  percussion  drill,  a  drill  worked  by 
percussion  ;  percussion  figure,  a  characteristic 
figure  produced  by  a  blow  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment on  a  thin  plate  of  certain  crystals;  per- 
cussion grinder,  '  a  machine  for  crushing  quartz 
or  other  hard  material  by  a  combined  rubbing  and 
pounding  process1  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.}  ;  per- 
cussion instrument  =  instrument  of  percussion  : 
see  2  c ;  percussion-lock,  a  form  of  lock  for  a 
fire-arm  in  which  the  charge  is  fired  by  means  of 
*  percussion  cap\  percussion  powder,  the  powder 
used  in  percussion  caps,  consisting,  since  ^1823, 
of  mercury  fulminate,  previously  composed  chiefly 
of  perchlorate  of  potash  ;  percussion-sieve,  an  ap- 
paratus for  sorting  ores  according  to  size  by  means 
of  two  inclined  sieves  which  are  agitated  by  levers 
(Knight) ;  percussion-stop,  a  draw-stop  in  a 
reed-organ  which  puts  the  percussion  (2  d)  into 
action  ;  percussion -table,  an  apparatus  for  sort- 
ing ores  according  to  weight,  consisting  of  a  slightly 
inclined  table  or  frame  which  is  shaken  inter- 
mittently by  a  mechanical  appliance. 

1844  Kfgul.  $  Ord.  Army  104  The  "Percussion  Arm  does 
not  require  so  much  repair  as  the  Flint  Musket.  1823 
Specif.  J.  Day's  Patent  No.  4861  Nipple  or  spill  to  receive 
the  copper  ^percussion  caps.  1895  GUTTMANN  Manuf. 
Exfilos.  II.  275  Percussion  caps  were  first  made  by  Joseph 
Egg,  an  English  gun-maker,  in  1815.  189*  GREENER  Breech- 
Loader  a  The  percuss  ion -cap  gun  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  fliiit-loclc,  and  although  its  day  was  short,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  durable  gun  ever  made.  1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  43  The  hard  whinstone  is  excavated  by 
"percussion  drills  and  dynamite.  1904  DailyChron.  13  June 
6/3  Special  rules,  .including  one  prohibiting  the  use  of  per- 
cussion rock-drills  in  hard  stone.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afeck., 
* 'Percussion-fuse,  a  fuse  in  a  projectile  set  in  action  by  con- 
cussion when  the  projectile  strikes  the  object.  1879  CasseWs 
Ttckn,  Educ.  IV.  122/2.  18*7  J.  SHAW  in  Jrnl.  Franklin 
Inst.  283  The  slowest  powder  was  much  the  safest  in  the 
"percussion  gun.  1819  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXXVI.  80 
'Percussion  gun-lock.  Silver  medal  voted  to  Mr.  Collinson 
Hall.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  aia  Percussion ..  with 
a  pleximeter  and  "percussion-hammer  ..  yields  a  clear 
metallic  sound.  1871  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Cotntn.  53  The 
Egyptians  had  many  of  the  wind,  stringed,  and  "percussion 
instruments  at  present  known.  1845  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I. 
356  A  pair  of  pistols  with  "percussion-locks.  1887  D. 
MAGUIRE  Art  of  Massage  (ed.  4)  ii.  20  His  "percussion 
massage  is  nothing  more  than  that  employed  by  the  ancients. 
1880  HARWELL  Aneurism  73  "Percussion  notes  were  dull  on 
the  inner  two  inches  of  the  clavicle  and  in  a  semicircle  ex- 
tending  down  to  the  first  rib.  1819'!'.  B.  JOHNSON  Shooter's 
Comp.  loa  *  Percussion  powder,  .ignites  with  a  blow.  18*5 
COL.  HAWKER/Mj/r.  Yng.  Sportsmen($&.  4)  77  Mr.  Joyce.. 
establishing  a  manufactory  of  this  anticorrosive  percussion 
powder  in  which  he  does  away  entirely  with  the  oxymuriate. 
1824  Franklin  Inst.  Rep.  in  Mech.  Mag.  Ill,  Joshua 
Shaw's  improved  "percussion  primers.  1838  Civil  Eng. 
if  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  358/1  When  the  percussion  primer 
strikes  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX,  no  Over  the 
right  side  the  "percussion -resonance  was  normal.  1868 
Refi.  to  Govt.  U.  S.  Munitions  War  28  Full-cock  the 
hammer,  pull  the  trigger,  causing  the  hammer  to  strike 
the  *  percussion -slide  ..,  forcing  it  against  the  rim  of  the 
cartridge,  and  exploding  it.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
*  Percussion-stop,  a  piano-forte  stop  to  the  organ,  which 
renders  the  touch  like  the  former.  1853  MARKHAM  tr. 
Skod.i's  Anscult.  21  The  fluid  in  the  cavity  is  disturbed  by 
the  "percussion-stroke,  and  a  sound,  similar  to  the  move- 
ment of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  is  then  produced.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  *  Percussion-table.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Percussion- table.  1870-93  S.  GEE  Auscult.  <J-  Per- 
cuss.  iii.(cd.  4)75  "Percussion  1  brill.  A  peculiar  quivering 
sensation  ..  sometimes  produced  by  percussion.  1839  J. 
MAHSH  in  Jml.  Franklin  Inst.  XXI 1 1.  114  "Percussion 
tubes  for  cannon. 

Hence  Percu  ssional  <?.,  of  or  pertaining  to  per- 
cussion ;  f  Fercu-ssioiiist,  one  who  uses  a  per- 
cussion gun  (06s.) ;  Ferctrasioniie  z».  =  PER- 
CUSSION v. 

1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Music  I.  m.  vii.  341  His[Cassiodorus'] 
division  of  instrumental  music. .into  three  parts,  namely, 
percus--ional,  tensile,  and  inflatile,  iSxg  Snorting  Mag.  L. 
45  He  deals  in  death  blows  as  a  percussionist,  By  his  patent 
detonating,  weather  proof,  water  proof,  fire  proof  guns.  1831 
G.  T,  VIGNE  Six  Months  in  A  mer.  1 1.  76  In  New  York . .  a 
gunmaker  had  ]jut  over  his  door, '  Flint  and  steel  guns  altered 
and  percu  ^ionized '. 

Ferctrssion,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.]     trans,  a.  To 

fit  (a  fire-arm)  lor  being  fired  by  percussion  (see 
prec.  2  a),  b.  To  treat  with  percussion  massage. 
Hence  Percu'ssioning  vbl.  sb,  (in  both  senses) ; 
Percu  ssioner,  a.  a  workman  employed  in  per- 
cussioning  fire-arms ;  b.  an  instrument  used  in 
percussion  massage. 

u.  1846  GREENER  Set,  Gunnery  176  The  percussioning  of 
a  gun,  (as  the  fitting  in  of  nipple,  boring  breeches,  filing 
cocks,  &c.  is  termed;.  1881  —  Gun  250  When  percussioned 
the  gun  is  shot  at  a  target.  Ibid.,  In  the  days  of  muzzle- 
loaders  the  percussioner's  branch  was  a  very  important  one. 

b.  1887  D.  MAGVIRK  Art  of  Massage  (ed.  4)  ii.  32  They 
use., the  properly  called  percussioner,  ..a  bundle  of  birch 
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branches.  //'/V/.  iii.  47  That  the  part  being  percussioned 
should  become  accustomed  ..to  the  manipulation.  The 
ways  of  pei cushioning  are  numerous. 

PerCtrssive(p3Jk«>'siv),  a.  (si.)  [f.  \~percuss-, 
ppl.  stem  of  percutfre  (see  PERCUSS  +  -IVE.] 
Having  the  property  of  striking  ;  of,  pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  connected  with  percussion. 

"79.3  HOLCROFT  tr.  Lax'aters  Physiopi.  xiii.  69  Great 
original  and  percussive  power.  1800  VINCK  Hydrostat.  xi. 
(1806)  114  The  same  body  will  always  give  the  same  tone, 
whether  the  percussive  stroke  be  greater  or  less.  1837  H. 
SPENCKR  Ess.  \.  24  The  first  musical  instruments  were  with- 
out doubt  percussive.  1876  BRISTOWE  Tk.  ff  Pract.  Med. 
(1878)  41 5  The  auscultatory  and  percussive  phenomena . .  may 
diner  little  if  at  all  from  those  which  attend  capillary  bron. 
chilis.  1881  Kef.  la  Ha.  Kefr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  595  Per. 
cussive  machinery  that  expends  its  force  on  metal. 
B.  "./'.  A  musical  instrument  of  percussion. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hence  Percu  ssively  adv.,  Percn'ssiveness. 

1863  A.  M.  BELL  Print.  SfeecA  162  In  upbraid,  uftamr, 
nfmost,.  .&c.,.. the  />  is  a  mere  stop  of  the  voice  and  loses 
its  final  percussiveness.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Percussit'ely. 

Percu  ssor  (pwkirs^i,  -ej).  [a.  L.  permssor 
a  striker,  etc.,  agent-n.  from  percutire:  see  PEK- 
cuss  v.  Cf.  mod.F.  percusseur  (Littre).]  One 
who  or  that  which  percusses  or  strikes;  spec. 
a  small  instrument  for  medical  percussion,  a  per- 
cussion-hammer. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1896  Alllvtt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  374  Dr. 
Granville's  percussor. 

Percutaneous  (p3Jki»t?-n»9s),  a.  [f.  L.  per 
cutem  through  the  skin  +  -aneous,  after  cutaneous : 
cf.  circumforatuous,  subterraneous.']  Made,  done, 
or  effected  through  the  skin.  Hence  Percnta-ne- 
onsly  adv.,  through  the  skin. 

1887  Amer.  Jrnl.  Psychol.  Nov.  184  Percutaneous  stimu- 
lation . .  gave  results  with  somewhat  greater  irregularity. 
190*  Brit.  Med.  Jntl.  12  Apr.  929  A  man,  who  injected 
something  into  the  larynx  percutaneous!}*.  1904  Ibid. 
iTSept.  39  The  so-called ^percutaneous  sutures. 

Percu'te,  v .  [a.  F.  percute-r,  ad.  L.  percutire  : 
see  next.]  trans.  —  PEKCUSS  v.  2 ;  esp.  in  massage. 

1887  D.  MAGCIRE  Art  of  Massage  (ed.  4)  iv.  98  After 
having,  .fiictioned  and  percuted  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Percutient  (p3jki«-Jient),  a.  and  sb.  ?  Obs. 
[ad.  L.  percutient  em,  pr.  pple.  of  percntfre  to 
strike  through,  etc. :  see  PERCUSS.]  a.  adj.  Strik- 
ing, percussive,  b.  sb.  Something  that  strikes ; 
the  striking  agent  or  body. 

1626  BACON  Sylvtt  5  190  Where  the  Aire  is  the  Percutient, 
. .  against  a  Hard  Body,  it  never  giveth  an  Exteriour  Sound. 
1656  tr.  Hoboes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1830)  347  The  velocity  of  the 
percutient  is  to  be  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
ppnderant.  rt66  Phil.  Trans.  I.  306  The  Vehemence  of  the 
Percussion  "depends  as  much  upon  the  length  of  the  percu- 
tient Body,  as  upon  the  velocity  of  the  Motion. 

Percy  lite  (pa'JsiUit).  A/in.  [Named  by 
Brooke,  1850,  after  Dr.  Percy,  who  analysed  it: 
sec  -LITE.]  An  oxychloride  of  lead  and  copper, 
found  in  minute  sky-blue  cubical  crystals. 

1850  Phiht.  Mag.  Ser.  ill.  XXXVI.  131.  1889  Min.  Mag. 
VIII.  172  The  crystals  are.  .percylitc. 

Pereyl(l,  -oyly,  obs.  forms  of  PARSLEY. 

Percy-nine,  obs.  form  of  PERSIAN. 

fPerd.  Obs.  rare~l.  [app.,  from  the  rime, 
for  pert,  perte,  a.  OF.  perde,  perte  =  It.  perdita 
'  loss ' :— late  L.  or  Romanic  *perdita  sb.  from  pa. 
pple.  of  L.  perdfre  to  lose.  (OF.  had  also  a  rare 
masc.  form  perd,  pert :— L.  type /«•</»'/«<».)]  Loss. 

0330  R.  BRUNNE  Chran.  Wace  (Rolls)  3841  Non  wolde 
helpe  restore  his  perd  {rime  pouert]. 

Perdao,  -au,  -aw,  var.  PABDAO  Obs.,  E.  Indian 
coin.  Perde,  obs.  form  of  PARD,  a  panther. 


Perdicine  (psudissin),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  mod. 
L. perdicin-us  in  ferdicitue  (sc.  aves  birds),  f.  L, 
ptrdix,  -teem  partridge.]  Of  or  related  to  a  par- 
tridge; pertaining  to  the  subfamily  Perdicinee  of 
the  family  Phasianidte,  of  which  Perdue,  the 
partridge,  is  the  typic.il  genus.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Perdiole.  rare-".  In  5  -yole.  A  name  for 
some  precious  stone  :  app.  aetites  or  eagle-stone. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  394/1  Perdycle,  precyous  ston,  tthites. 

||  Perdi-do.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Sp.  perdido  adj. 
lost,  used  as  subst. :  s;e  PERDUE?]  A  desperado. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  til.  vi.  §  70  (1740)  475  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  with  his  Party  of  Perdidos,  had  a  Game  to  play 
which  would  not  shew  in  quiet  Times. 

Perdie  ft  perde,  -ee),  var.  PABDIE,  'by  God*. 

tPe-rdlfoil,  pe-rdifol.  Obs.  rare.  [Angli- 
cized from  mod.L.  perdifolius,  (.  perd-lre  to  lose  + 
folium  leaf.]  A  plant  which  annually  loses  its 
leaves ;  a  deciduous  plant.  So  f  Perdlfo'liouB  a., 
deciduous ;  not  eyergreen. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  269  Its  leaves  are  perdi- 
folious  ;  it  germinates  every  year  \sedperdi_folia  et  anotannis 
ferwiiuuu].  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II.  Perdi/als,  Plants  that 
shed  their  leaves.  1775  ASH,  Plrdi/ol,  a  plant  that  chrops 
its  leaves  in  winter.  1803  B.  S.  BARTON  hleiti.  Bat.  ii.  66 
The  Passion-flower  of  America  and  the  Jasmine  of  Malabar, 
are  evergreens  in  their  native  climates,  but  become  perdifoils 
when  they  are  transplanted  into  Britain. 

Perdigie,  obs.  erroneous  form  of  PRODIGY. 
Ferdigwena,  variant  of  PERDRIGON  Obs. 


PERDITIOUS. 

t  Perdi  ligent,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  L.  per- 
diligent-em :  see  PKK-  l  4.]  Very  diligent.  Hence 
f  Ferdi'ligenoe,  thorough  diligence. 

1694  MOTTH  x  Ral'flaix  v.  x  xiii.  105  Your . .  Industry  inter- 
nected  with  perdiligent  Sedulity,  and  sedulous  Perdihgence. 

t  PerdiBtu-rb,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  PER-  2  + 
DISTURB  v.]    trans.  To  disturb  or  hinder  greatly. 
1538  FITZHFRB.  Jutt.  Peas  103  Yf  any  perdisturbe  or  let 
i    the  execution  of  this  acte  [etc]. 

tPe'rdit,  pe'rdite,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I.. 
perdit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  perJlre  to  lose  :  see  PER- 
'  in  riox.]  Lust  to  virtue  ;  abandoned,  wicked. 

a  1631  T.  TAYLOR  Cad's  Jtidgem.  IL  vii,  A  young  man 
of  a  most  perdit  and  debaucht  course  of  life.  1645  PACITT 
i  Heresiogr.  (1662)  286  The  most  perdite  sort  of  men. 

Hence  fPc'rdltly  adv.,  (a)  in  a  wicked  manner, 
abandonedly,  (*)  desperately  [cf.  L.  perdite  amort 
to  be  desperately  in  love]. 

a  163*  T.  TAYLOR  Cod's  Jitdgtm.  it.  iv.  (1642)  50  Omphale 
..of  whom  he  was  perditly  enamoured.  1637  HFYWOOP 
Dialogues  ii.  Wks.  1874  V*  118  A  thousand  times  had  rather 
wish  to  die,  Than  perditly  to  affect  one  base  and  vile. 

Perdition  (paidi-Jan).  Also  4  -oyun,  4-6 
-oion,  -cioun,etc.  [ME.  a.  OV.perdiciun  (i  ilh  c. 
in  Littre'),  perdition,  F.  perdition,  ad.  L.  perdi- 
tion-cm, n.  of  action  from  pcrdfrc  to  make  awav 
with,  destroy,  lose ;  f.  PER-  3  +  dart  to  give,  put.] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  destroyed  or 
ruined ;  utter  destruction,  complete  ruin.   Now  rare. 

111340  HAMPOLE  Psalter,  etc.  520  (Deut.  xxxii.  35)  Bisyde 
is  f»e  day  of  perdicyun.  138*  WYCLIF  ibid.,  Ny3  is  the  day 
ofperdicioun  [Vulg.  dies perditionis  ;  COVERD.,  the  tyme  of 
their  destruccion  is  at  honde).  —  Prm,  vi.  15  To  this 
anoon  shal  come  his  perdicioun,  and  sodeynli  he  shall  be 
to-treden  [Vulg.  perditio  sua;  COVERD.  destruccion,  1611 

.  calamity].  1456  SIR  G.  HAYF.  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  87  The 
parting  of  him  and  his  company  out  of  the  ost,  put  all  the 
lave  in  poynt  of  perdicioun.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll 
11  b,  What  losse  &  perdicion  of  many  noble  Capitaynes 
and  stronge  souldiours  must.. ensue  at  the  assaute.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  II.  ii.  3  Certaine  tydings.. importing  the  meere 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  Fleete.  1643  tr.  ffildanvf  Exfrr. 
Chyrurg.  iv.  9  A  great  Combustion,  .leaveth  behinde  it  a 
. .  withered  scarre,  by  reason  of  the  perdition  and  contraction 
of  the  skin.  1681  SIR 'I'.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  n.  J  7  A  Man 
may  be  cheaply  vitious,  to  the  perdition  of  himself.  1849  W. 
IRVING  in  Life  I;  Lett.  (1864)  II.  371,!  trust  in  a  few  days  to 

i    finish  the  narrative  of  the  invasion  and  perdition  of  Spain. 

f  b.  In  affected  or  rhetorical  use  :  Loss,  diminu- 
tion, lessening.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  in.  vi.  103  The  perdition  of 
th'athuersarie  hath  beene  very  great,  reasonnable  great. 
i6oa  —  Ham.  v.  ii.  117  Sir,  his  dennement  suffers  no  perdi- 
tion in  you.  1610  —  Temp.  i.  ii.  30  There  is  no  soule,  No 
not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hayre  Betid  to  any  creature  in 
the  vessell. 

fc.  That  wherein  ruin  or  destruction  lies;  the 
'  ruin  '  of  anything.  Obs.  or  arch. 

<ri««S  MILTON  Ode  Death  Fair  Infant  x,  To  turn  Swift, 
rushing  black  perdition  hence.  1649  JKH.  TAYLOR  Gt. 
Exettip.  ii.  Ad  Sect.  xii.  93  Free  revellings,  carnivals  and 
balls,  which  are  the  perdition  of  precious  hours.  1718  Rowc 
Ir.  Lucan  x.  94  Thou  lewd  perdition  of  the  Latian  name  ! 

2.  Theol.  The  condition  of  final  spiritual  ruin  or 
damnation,  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked  and 
finally  impenitent  or  unredeemed ;  the  fate  of  those 
in  hell,  eternal  death. 

(A  special  theological  application  of  the  word,  which  has 
led  to  its  disuse  in  the  general  sense.) 

1381  WYCLIF  John  xvii.  12  No  man  of  hem  perischide,  no 
but  the  sone  ofperdicioun  [Vulg.  nisifilivtperditionis\ 
—  Phil.  L  28  The  which  b  to  hem  cause  of  perdicioun 
\gloss,  or  of  damnacioun,  TINDALE,  a  token  of  perdicionj. 
1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  123  This  Antecriste . .  is 
callede  the  son  of  perdicion.  i$«3  HomiHes  ll.  Katnritj 
(1859)  407  Children  of  perdition  and  inheritors  of  hell  fire. 
16.4  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  l.  vi.  i  3.  85  [They]  daylie 
trauaile  towards  their  eternall  perdition.  1781  Cowrs* 

1 1  opt  387  If  appetite,  or  what  divines  call  lust, . .  Be  punished 
with  perdition,  who  U  pure?    1869  BROWNING  Ring  «r  B*- 
xi.  2283  Would  you  send  A  soul  straight  to  perdition,  dying 
frank  An  atheist  ? 

b.  In  imprecations.  (Cf.  damnation?) 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  90  Excellent  Wretch :  Perdition 
catch  my  Soule  But  I  do  loue  thee.  a  1619  FLETCHER 
Bonduca  in.  v,  Perdition  Take  me  for  ever,  if  in  my  fell 
anger,  I  do  not  out-do  all  example.  1841  LANE  Arat.  Nts. 
I.  106  '  Perdition  to  unfaithful  wives  1 '  1894  R.  BRIDGES 
Feast  of  Bacchus  U.  566  Perdition  take  me  now  I 

fo.  The  place  of  destruction  or  damnation.    Obs. 
In  Wyclif,  after  the  Vulgate,  rendering   Hebr.   J1T3H 
ataddin  the  place  of  oerishing,  Hades  i  in  Coverdale  and 
1611  re  idered  '  destruction  '. 

138*  WYCLIF  Jot  xxviii.  22  Perdicioun  and  detn  selden. 
With  oure  eris  wee  han  herd  the  fame  of  it.  —  Prm.  xxvu. 
20  Helle  and  perdicioun  neuere  ben  fulfild.  —  Ps.  !xxxvn[i], 

12  [n]  Whether  sum  man  shal  telle  in  sepulcris  thi  mercy  ; 
and  thi  treuthe  in  to  perdicioun.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  L  47 
Flaming  from  th'  Etherial  Skie  With  hideous  rume  and 
combustion  down  To  bottomless  perdition. 

8.  Comb.  Perdition-money :  see  quot. 


1683  BARNARD  fleytin  Ivi.  173  The  exacting  of  Scons«  or 
perdmon  mony,  which  he  [as  Treasurer  of  \\  eslmmster] 
.    divided  among  them  that  best  deserved  it,  who  dlligentl> 
kept  Prayers,  and  attended  upon  other  Church  Du»es- 

Hence  Perdi-tioii»ble  a.,  deserving  perdition. 

1817  POLLOCK  Course  T.  HI.  529  Wild,  blasphemous,  per- 
ditionable  thoughts  That  Satan  in  them  moved. 

t  Perdi -tious,  a.    Obs.  rare-*,     [irrog- f. 
after  ambitious,  etc.]     Given  over  to  perdition. 

,«0»D«KK,  jfeM'/rfte   Diijb,  The  f»».«r  that  fir 


PERDIX. 
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PERDURABLE. 


workes  are  throwne  amongst  these  perditious  children  the 
lowder  will  grow  their  rage. 

II  Pe'rdix.  The  Latin  word  for  '  partridge ', 
retained  in  the  Douay  Bible,  and  used  in  Ornitho- 
logy as  a  generic  name:  see  PARTRIDGE,  PERDICINE. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Sam.  xxvi.  20  The  king  of  Israel  is 
come  forth  to  seeke  one  flea,  as  the  perdix  is  pursued  in  the 
mountaines.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  435/2  The  genus 
PerdiX)  Briss. . .  is  made  to  contain  the  subgene/a  Perdix 
. .  Chastopus . . Coturnix . .  Ptilopachus . .  and  Qrtyx, 

Perdon(e,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  PARDON. 

Pe-rdricide.  humoroits  nonce-wd.  [f.  F.  per- 
drix  partridge +  -CIDE  I.]  A  partridge-killer:  in 
quots.  appositive  =  Partridge-killing. 

1826  SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II.  79  The  perdricide 
criminals  are  more  numerous  than  the  violators  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Decalogue.  1837  C.  LOFFT  Self-formation 
II.  120  When  I.  .heard  from  my  perdricide  comrades  there 
the  tale  of  their  September  exploits.  1864  Q.  Rev,  CXVI. 
203  No  '  perdricide  '  gentleman  could .  .imagine  that  [etc.]. 

t  Pe'rdrigon.  Obs.  (Also  6  perdigwena,  8 
padrigon.)  [a.  F.  perdrigon  (Littre^,  in  i6th  c. 
perdigoinet  in  Cotgr.  perdigonne,  in  Pr.perdigon, 
perdrigon^  properly  'young  partridge',  according 
to  Littre  and  Hatz.-Darm.  from  its  colour.]  A 
variety  of  plum,  black,  violet,  or  white  (Littre), 
formerly  highly  valued  for  its  flavour. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy,  II.  165  Of  later  time  was  procured 
out  of  Italy.,  the  plumme  called  the  Perdigwena.  1664 
EVKLYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  233/2  Plums,  Perdrigon,  White, 
Blue,  Primordial,  Reine  Claud.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Exposition  to  Sun,  The  White  perdrigon  which  we 
esteem  one  of  our  best  plums.  1733  \!ILLER  Card.  Diet, 
s.  v.  Prtinust  The  Violet  Perdrigon  Plum.  1770  FOOTE 
Lame  Lover  \\\.  62  A  damascen  plum,  .does  pretty  well 
indeed  in  a  tart,  but . .  to  compare  it  with  the  queen  mother, 
the  padrigons.  .the  green-gages,  or  the  orlines.  1884  HOGG 
J''rnit  Manual  730. 

Perdu,  perdue  (paidi/7-,  ps-idi//,  \\  pgrdw),  a. 
and  sb.  (Also  7  pur-due  ;  par-,  perdieu,  -dew.) 
[a.  F.  perdu  '  lost,  perished  ;  forlorne,  past  hope  of 
recouerie,  cast  away  'etc.  (Cotgr.)  ;  app.  originally 
introduced  in  the  Fr.  military  phrase  sentinelle 
perdue,  and  so  usually  Bpelt/tftt/Jftf  ;  in  later  times 
often  (now  usually)  treated  as  an  alien  Fr.  word, 
and  written  perdu  or  perdue t  according  to  gender.] 
A.  adj.  (or  pa.pple.}. 

fl.  In  sentinel  perdue )  perdue  sentinel  (called  by 
Barret  1598  forlorne  sentinell}:    a.    The  post  of 
a  sentinel  (see  SENTINEL  sb.  i)  in  a  very  advanced    j 
and  dangerous  position,  where  he  can  hardly  hope    i 
to  escape  death,     b.  A  sentinel  posted  in  such  a    : 
position.   Obs. 

(Quot.  1591  is  punctuated  '  breaches  in  espials,  in  sentinels,  ' 
perdues  ' ;  if  this  is  right,  the  quot.  belongs  to  B.  i.) 

1591  Garrards  Art  Warre  \.  i  In  Trenches,  where  per-  ; 
chance  hee  shall  stand  a  number  of  houers  in  the  water  and  ' 
myre  vp  to  the  knees :  and  besides  vp  on  the  Bulwarkes,  i 
breaches  in  espials,  in  Sentinels  perdues,  and  such  like,  | 
when  occasion  requires  and  necessitie  constraines.  [1598  j 
BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv.  n,  The  proper  forlorne  Sentine  II  \ 
is  that  which  is  set  either  on  horse-backe  or  foote..neare  '• 
vnto  the  enemies  campe:..so  neare  vnto  the  enemie,  that  • 
being  discryed  and  scene,  he  shall  with  great  difficulty 
retire  and  escape.]  1628  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  ' 
Rdr.  (ed.  3)  32  So  many.. desire  to  enter  vpon  breaches,  lye  i 
sentinell  perdue,  giue  the  first  onset  [etc.],  a  1648  LD.  j 
HERBERT  Life  (1764)  74  Sir  Edward  CecilL.used  often  i 
during  this  Siege,  to  go  in  person  in  the  night  time,  to  try  I 
whether  he  cou'd  catch  any  Sentinells  perdues.  1688  R.  j 
HOI.ME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  149/2  A  Perdue  sentinell  ' 
is..layd  down  in  the  open  field,  where  he  lyeth  on  his 
belly  with  his  eare  to  the  ground  to  heare  what  he  can 
from  the  enemy. 

2.  In  other  connexions  : 

t  a.  Placed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  position, 
such  as  that  of  a  'forlorn  sentinel',  or  a  'forlorn 
hope ' ;  hence,  in  a  desperate  case,  lost.  Obs. 

1618  FLETCHER  Loyal  Suhj.  i.  i,  Put/.  How  stand  you  I 
with  him  [the  Duke],  Sir?  Theod.  A  perdue  captain,  Full  i 
of  my  father's  danger.  11553  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  235  Where  , 
.  .peevish  cavils  and  pertinacious  calumnies,  .  .do  but  rally  » 


t  b.  Lying  out,  passing  the  night  out  of  bed.  Obs. 
1634  CAREW  Ceel  Brit.  Wks.  (1824)  154  Though  it  be  to 
the  surprize  of  a  perdu  page  or  chambermaid. 

c.  Lying  hidden  ;  hidden,  concealed ;  disguised. 
Now  chiefly  as  Fr. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  160  (1740)  113*  The  Trick  of 
a  Brace  of  perdue  Witnesses,  charged  and  primed  in  order 
to  a  short  Turn.  1837  H.  AINEWORTH  Crichton  n.  ii,  A 
Huguenot  perdue  in  the  Louvre. 
3.  In  phrase  to  lie  perdu.  (Also,  to  set,  ieave, 
stand,  etc. perdu.)  Now  chiefly  as  Fr. 

a.  In  military  usage:  Placed  as  an  outpost, 
sentinel,  guard,  scout,  etc.,  in  an  exposed,  hazard- 
ous position;  hidden  and  on  the  watch;  (lying)  in 
ambush,  in  wait,  in  order  to  surprise  or  attack. 
Often  transf.  or  Jig. 

1607  B.  BARNES  Divils  Charier  Eivb,  This  very  night 
must  I  stand  Perdue  for  this  bloudy  service.  1611  BEAKM. 
&  FLETCHER  King  fy  No  King  i.  i.  1624  MASSINGER  Bond- 
man ii.  i,  There's  a  sport  too,  Named  lying  perdue.. 'tis 
a  game  Which  you  must  learn  to  play  at.  a  16*5  FLETCHER 
\\~ouiaris  Prize  i.  iii,  I'll  stand  perdue  upon  'em.  1628 
WITHER  Brit.  Rentcmb,  iv.  761  Suggestion  lay  pur  due  by 


Contemplation,  And  sought  to  disadvantage  Meditation. 
1629  SHIKLEY  Wedding  iv.  iii,  Let's  steal  away  before  we  be 
discovered.  I  do  not  like  when  men  lie  perdu.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  $  Prof.  St.  iv.  ix.  278  It  is  unfitting  he  should  lie 
Perdue,  who  is  to  walk  the  round,  a  1668  DAVENANT 
Siege  Wks.  (1673)  82  A  Weezel  That  lies  Perdue  for  a  Hens 
Nest.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  iii.  34  ThisHudibras,.bythe 
Furies,  left  Perdue,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1727)  VI.  xii.  418 
If  a  Man  is  always  upon  his  Guard,  and  (as  it  were)  stands 
perdieu  at  his  Heart,  to  spy  when  Sin  begins  to  peep  out  in 
these  first  Inclinations.  1767  STERNE  7V.  Shandy  IX.  xvi, 
Bridget  stood  perdue  within,  with  her  finger  and  her  thumb 
upon  the  latch,  benumb'd  with  expectation.  1837  WHITTOCK, 
etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  287  Overtaken  in  his  solitary  career, 
lying  '  perdue '  behind  some  tree,  or  bush.  1884  Manch. 
Weekly  Times  n  Oct.  4/6  Probably  in  the  village  inn  a 
skilful  penny-a-liner  is  lying  perdu . .  to  get  a  scrap  of  their 
conversation. 

b.  Hidden  away;  concealed;  out  of  sight,  with- 
drawn from  sight.  Now  usually  as  Fr.,  spelt  perdu 
QI  perdue  according  to  gender,  (a]  Of  persons. 

1701  J.  PHILIPS  Splendid  Shilling  (1715)6  This  Caitif..oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  Nook  or  gloomy  Cave.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  (1781)  I.  xxv.  174  Mr.  Greville  was  not  gone  out 
of  town,  but  intended  to  lie  perdue.  1819  SCOTT  Leg. 
Montrose  xiv,  Hold . .  We  must  lie  perdue,  if  possible.  1855 
CARLYLE  Misc.,  Prinzenraub  (1857)  IV.  345  They  seek 
shelter  m  a  cavern,  stay  there  perdue  for  three  days.  1855 
BROWNING  Instans  Tyrannus  iii,  All  in  vain  \  Gold  and 
jewels  I  threw,  Still  he  couched  there  perdue.  1870  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  xiv,  She  has  been  lying  perdue^.. 
deeply  buried  in  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  French  novel. 
(6)  Of  things,  qualities,  etc. 

1758  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  373/2  The  ingenious  author  tells 
us. .the  general's  intention  remains  perdu.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickerb.  in.  ii.  (1849)  150  A  host  of  honest,  good-fellow 
qualities,  .which  had  lain  perdue.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE 
Gold.  Butterfly  Prol.  i,  Hidden  in  the  belt  of  each,  or 
carried  perdu  in  the  trouser's- pocket.  1893  SELOUS  Tray.  S. 
E.  Africa  441  [It]  had  lain  perdu  in  my  head  all  that  time, 
t  B.  sb.  Obs.  [Partly  short  for  sentinel  perdue 
orF.  enfants perdits,  see  below,  2c;  parllyelliptical 
or  contextual  uses  of  the  phrases  in  A.  3  :  cf. 

rx6bo  BACON  Apol.  cone.  Ld.  Essex  61  Madame.. you 
haue  put  me  like  one  of  those  that  the  Frenchmen  call 
Enfans  perduS)  that  serue  on  foute  before  horsmen.J 

f  1.   =  Sentinel  perdue,  A.  i  a.   Obs.  rare. 

1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.    Trag.   n.   vi,  I    would   you   would 
relieue  me,  for  I  am  So  heauie  that  I  shall  ha'  much  adoe  To 
stand  out  my  perdu. 

1 2.  A  soldier  placed   in  a  position  of  special 
danger,   as  an    outlying    sentinel,  or  ordered   on 
some  hazardous  enterprise,  as  to  act  as  scout  or 
skirmisher,  lead  in  an  assault,  etc.,  and  hence  con- 
sidered as  virtually  lost  or  in  a  desperate  case.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vii.  35  (Quarto)  To  watch,  poor 
Perdu  With  this  thin  helme.  1614  C.  BROOKE  Trag. 
Rich.  Ill  xlii,  The  centynels  are  plac't ;  perdu's  are  sent. 
1633  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  in.  iv,  Your  old  Perdues,  who, 
after  time,  do  think. .that  they  are  shot  .free.  1638  Mass. 
Hist.  Collect.  Ser.  in.  VI.  6  Having.. laid  out  our  pardues, 
we  betook  ourselves  to  the  guard.  1648  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  iv.  II.  1173  Our  Purdues  lie  so  near  the  Enemy,  as  to 
hear  them  discourse.  1681  L.  ADDISON  Disc.  Tangier  7  The 
Earl  in  person  every  night  laid  Perdues  to  prevent  Surprisals. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  A  Perdue^  a  Sentinel  or  Soldier  plac'd  in  an 
advanced  and  dangerous  Post. 

fig,  a  1641  SUCKLING  Completion  Writing  Skaks.  Poems 
(1646)  30  Out  of  the  bed  the  other  fair  hand  was  On  a  green 
sattin  quilt.  .There  lay  this  pretty  perdue,  safe  to  keep  The 
rest  o'  th'  body  that  lay  fast  asleep. 

fb.  collectively.  The  body  of  troops  on  outpost 
duty ;  the  watch,  guard.  Obs. 

1622  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire  31  Such  are  the  Guard,  the 
Sentinell,  the  Watch,  the  Perdu  for  the  Common -wealth. 
1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  69  During  this  siege, 
there  was  taken  by  the  English  perdu,  a  French  man  [etc.]. 

t  c.  //.  =  FORLORN  HOPE  [F.  enfants  perdus]  ; 
a  body  of  soldiers  selected  for  a  specially  hazardous 
military  duty.  Obs. 

c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1683)  15  The  King. .sent  a 
number  of  Infantry  Perdews  to  his  Trenches,  to  bring  on  the 
Skirmish.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Perdnt  Enfans perdus,  perdus: 
or  the  forlorne  hope,  of  a  campe  (are  commonly  Gentlemen 
of  Companies).  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethttlia's  Rescue  v.  327 
Two  thousand  Perduz  first  Give  bravely  th'  Onset.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.t  Perdues, . .  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  Camp, . . 
are  so  called,  because  they  are  given  for  lost  men,  in  respect 
of  the  danger  of  their  service. 

t  d.  transf.  One  who  acts  as  a  watcher,  scout, 
or  spy.  Obs.  (From  3  a.) 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War\.  xxii.  267  Poland,  .lying  constant 
perdue  of  Christendome  against  the  Tartarian.  1650  — 
Pisgah.  n.  57  Shepheards  lying  constant  Perdues  in  defence 
of  their  flocks,  a  1661  —  Worthies,  Northnmbld.  n.  (1662) 
314  The  Sheriffs ..  who  in  effect,  lay  constant  Perdues 
against  the  neighbouring  Scots,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew  s.  v.  Budge,  Standing  Budge,  c.  The  Thieves  Scout 
or  Perdu,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  u.  iv.  §  116  (1740)  292  Sir 
William  Waller  the  Perdue,  was  the  Discoverer.. and,  by 
his  Diligence,  the  Man  taken  and  sent  to  Newgate. 

t  e.  transf.  A  person  in  a  lying  or  crouching 
posture.  Obs.  rare. 

1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  33  Eccho  tir'd  with 
posting,  does  refuse  To  carry  to  th'  inquisitive  Perdu's  That 
couchant  lye  above,  the  trembling  news. 

1 3.  A  morally  abandoned  person  ;  a  desperado ; 
a  profligate,  a  roue.  Obs. 

1612  CHAPMAN  Widdowes  T.  n.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  23  Profane 
Ruffins,  Squires  to  Bawds  &  Strumpets, . .  Debaucht  perdu's. 

t  Perdu,  perdue,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  intr.  (with  it}.  To  lie  perdu,  act  the  part  of 
a  sentinel  perdue ,  act  warily. 


1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  33  Thus  the  Lord  Fairfax  did  no 
wrong ;  but  wisely  Sentmel'd  and  Perdu'd  it  to  prevent 
Surprisals,  and  the  better  to  surprize  his  Surprizers. 

2.  trans,  (refl?)  To  place  in  ambush,  hide. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)61  An  ordinary  Artist 
may  kill  a  trout,  provided  he  purdue  himself  at  a  reasonable 
distance. 

t  FerdlTCe,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pcrdnc-fre  to  lead, 
bring  through,  f.  PER-  I  +  diic2re  to  lead.]  trans. 
To  bring  on,  lead  on  ;  to  induce. 

1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2)  1932/1  You  might  easely  be 
perduced  to  acknowledge  one  Church  with  vs.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  m.  xvii.  (1660)  205  By  the  motion  of  the  Feet  our 
bodies  are  perduced  from  place  to  place.  1657  TOMLINSON 
Rcnous  Di$p.  298  Exsiccating  ulcers  and  perducing  them 
to  a  skar.  1665  HARVEY  A  dvice  agst.  Plag ne  26  Carbuncles 
..easily  perduced  to  a  laudable  maturation. 

So  f  Ferdtrction  fad.  L.  perduction-em^  n.  of 
action  from  perdncjfrc\.  Obs.  rare— Q. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Perdvction,  a  bringing  or  leading 
through. 

fPerduell.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  'L.perduellis  a 
public  or  private  enemy,  f.  PEK  through  +  duellis 
a  warrior.] 

1623  COCKEHAM,  Perditelli  a  strong  stubborne  enemie. 

FerdueUion  (paidii/je'lian).  Rom.  and  Sf. 
Law.  [ad.  L.  perdue?lidn-em,  f.  perdnellis  :  see 
prec.]  Hostility  against  the  state  or  government ; 
treason.  (Obs.  in  Sc,  Law.} 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  i.  x.  (S.  T.  S.)  60  This  law  of  per- 
duellioun  was  of  maist  horribil  cryme.  1693  Apol.  Clergy 
Scot.  61  On  the  i3th  of  October  1582.  the  Assembly  of  the 
Church  at  Edenburg,  did  by  an  Act  approve  of  that  per- 
duellion  [the  Capture  of  the  King].  1774  BP.  HALLIFAX 
Anal.  Rom.  La^v(\-j^  130  The  punishment  of  Perduellion 
was  i.  Ultimum  Suppliciiitu^  or  Natural  Death  of  the 
Criminal.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  I  am  of  opinion., 
that  this  rising,  .to  take  away  the  life  of  a  reprieved  man, 
will  prove  little  better  than  perduellion. 

So  tPerdirellism  [a.  Fr.  perduellisme  ( Treason 
against  Prince  or  Countrey'  (Cotgr.)]. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Perduellion^  or  Perduellism^  treason 
against  the  King  or  Country. 

[Perdulous  in  Johnson,  copied  in  later  Diets. ; 
spurious  word  (misprint  for  PENDULOUS).] 

Perdun(e,  obs.  form  of  PARDON. 

Perdurability  (paadiuorabHiti).  Also  5 
-blyte,  -blete,  -bylyte.  [In  ME.  a.  OF.  par-, 
perdurablete  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.).  The  mod.  word  is 
a  new  formation  from  perdurable.]  The  quality 
of  being  perdurable;  continuous  duration ;  everlast- 
ingness ;  permanence.  In  mod.  use  chiefly  in  Philos. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  II.  pr.  vii.  45  (Camb.  MS.)  Natheles 
.  .as  many  yeeres  as  ther-to  may  be  multyplyed  ne  may  nat 
certes  ben  comparysoned  to  the  perdurablyte  J>at  is  endeles. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxiiL  69  This  is  nought 
in  thyn  choys,  noutherqualite  nequantite,  ne  perdurabylyte 
of  thy  peyne.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  345/2  That  by  that 
forme  the  perdurablete  of  theire  Goddes  sholde  be  shewed. 

1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  192  Something  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  our  fleeting  impressions  by  what,  in  Kantian 
language,  is  called  Perdurability.  a  1873  —  Ess.  Rtlig. 
(1874)  200  Substance  is  but  a  general  name  for  the  per- 
durability  of  attributes.  1877  BOWEN  Mod.  Pkilos.  xv,  269 
What  is  this  necessary  axiom  . .  but  the  perdurability  of 
material  substance? 

Perdurable  (paidiuVrab'l,  paudiurab'l),  a. 
Also  5-6  par-,  [a.  OF.  per-^  parditrable  (i2th  c. 
in  Godef.)  =  Pr.  perdurable.  It.  perdnrabile,  ad. 
late  L.  perdurabilis  (Boeth.),  f.  pe rdtirare :  see 
PERDUBE  and  -BLE.  Very  rare  from  a  1660  to 
1800,  and  by  Johnson  considered  obs. ;  common 
again  in  I9th  c.]  Enduring  continuously,  lasting, 
permanent ;  everlasting,  as  measured  by  human 
life  or  human  history. 

c  12150  [implied  in  PERDURABLY],  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  n. 
met  ni.  27  (Camb.  MS.)  Is  it  certeyn  and  establyssed  by  lawe 
perdurable  ^at  nothinge  Jot  is  engendred  nys  stedefast  ne 
estable.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  87  The 
thank  of  a  people,  .procedethof  no  wyse  jugement ;  never  is 
it  stedfast  pardurable.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  vm.  Prol. 
(1558)  i  b,  For  to  make  our  names  perdurable,  ^1460 
FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Alon.  xiv.  (1885)  142  Perdurable 
livelod  ffbr  the  sustentacion  off  his  estate,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.)  Hen.  VI 141  b,  Gain  is  not  alwaies  perdurable,  nor 
losse  alwaies  continuall.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  f,  iv.  v.  7  O 
perdurable  shame,  let's  stab  our  selues.  1645  MILTON  Colast. 
Wks.  1738  1.305  What  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  Covenant 
shall  bind  the  other  to  such  a  perdurable  mischief?  1806 
H.  SIDDONS  Maid,  Wife,  %  Widow  I.  204  A  friendship 
..  of  a  more  perdurable  nature  than  a  thousand  of  those 
which  are  daily  moulded  out  of  bows,  smiles,  curtesies. 
1814  SOUTHEV  Roderick  xvi.  287  Leaving  a  name  perdurable 
on  earth.  1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  199  The  existence 
of  a  perdurable  basis  of  sensations.  1880  T.  HODGKIN 
Italy  «J-  Itw.  in.  viii.  II.  540  [That]  so  vast  and  perdurable 
a  structure  as  the  Roman  Empire  could  utterly  perish. 

b.  esp.  (in  theological  lang.)    Everlasting,  eter- 
nal, as  opposed  to  things  of  this  world  and  of  time. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  i  The  blissful  lif  that  is  per- 
durable,  c  1450  Merlin  93  In  soche  maner  that  thow  lese 
not  the  lif  perdurable,  a  1536  Calisto  $  Melih.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  I.  64  The  mighty  and  perdurable  God  be  his  guide. 
1657-82  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  iii.  §  5.  248  The 
material  and  perishing  substance  can  never  comprehend 
what  is  immaterial  and  perdurable.  1881-3  in  Schajfs 

\    Encycl.  Reltg.  KnowL  III.  2525/1  The  separate  and  per- 

i    durable  personality  of  man. 

c.  Of  material  things :  Able  to  withstand  wear 
I   or  decay  ;  imperishable ;  lasting  indefinitely. 


PERDURABLENESS. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Rotth.  \.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb.  M.S.)  Hyr  clothes 
wecren  maked  of  riht  delye  thredes  and  subtil  craft  of 
perdurable  matt-re.  1586  FKHNK  Ittaz.  Gfulrie  11.  20  Itlack 
.  .is  the  most  perdurable  of  all  other  colours.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  \.  iii.  343,  I  confesse  me  knit  to  thy  deseruing,  with 
Cables  of  perdurable  toughnesse.  1614  HEYWOOD  Cuaaik. 
\  I.  294  Having  perdurable  monuments  raised  to  her  as  well 
in  Habilon  as  in  Athens.  l8«6  SOUTHEY  Lay  of  Laureate 
xiv  Sculpture  there  had  done  her  fitting  part,  Bidding  the 
forms  perdurable  arise  Of  those  great  Chiefs.  1849  JAMES 
Woodman  xix,  I  am  of  granite . .  hard  and  perdurable. 

Hence  Perdu'rablenemB  (rare),  the  quality  of 
being  perdurable ;  perdurability. 

1618  COKE  On  Lilt.  L  L  (  n  Our  Author  speaketh  here 
of  the  amplencsse,  ami  jaeatnesse  of  the  estate,  and  not  of 
the  perdurablenessc  of  the  same.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  1 1. 
1858  Sat.  Kei'.  13  Mar.  259/1  One  more  proof  of  the  per- 
durablencss  of  aristocracies. 

Perdurablete,  obs.  form  of  PEBDURABILITY. 

Perdarably  vseeprec.),  nrfy.  Also  3  par-,  [f. 
1'KitnuKABLE  a.  +  -LY2,  or  directly  after  the  OF. 
adv.  pardiiralilement.']  In  a  perdurable  manner ; 
permanently,  lastingly  ;  everlastingly,  eternally. 

c  1150  O.  Kent.  Sena,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  31  Ne  for  bo  litle 
sennen,  bet  no  man  hine  ne  mai  loki  nis  noon  dcseu[e]rd 
pardurableliche  fram  gode,  ne  fram  holi  chereche.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iv.  128  (Camb.  MS.)  Thilke  same 
symple  forme  of  man  fat  is  perdurablely  in  thedyuyne  thoght. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  70  That  she  wolde  not  late 
hem  reyne  euer  in  that  synne,  to  be  loste  perdurably.  1509 
HAWKS  1'ast.  Pleas.  (Percy  Soc.)  208  That  after  your  lyfe 
frayle  and  transitory  You  may  than  live  in  joye  perdurably. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  M.  in.  i.  115  If  it  were  damnable, . . 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentarie  tricke  Be  perdurably 
fin'ue  ?  1871  P.  BAYNE  Days  of  "Jeiebel  l.  i.  3  Promise- 
words.. should  be  like  to  those  Left  perdurably  graven  in 
the  rock  By  Sidon's  cunning  workmen. 

Ferdurance  (pajdiu'-rans).  Now  rare.  [a. 
obs.  F./ar-,/«n/«ra»<r«(l5-i6thc.),  f.pardurant 
pr.  pple. :  see  -AKCK.]  Permanence,  duration. 

1508  FISHER  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  194  Ferre  aboue 
the  perduraunce  of  heuens,  or  of  the  erth.  1591  WYRLEY 
Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos  30  We.. high  honors  plant  as  if 
perdurance  had  promised  continuall  showring.  <i  1650  MAY 
Stitir.  Puppy  (1657)  59  ^r  el*e  ercct  new  Castles  in  the  Air, 
and  strengthen  their  foundation  with  half  an  hours  perdur- 
ance longer  then  the  former.  1875  VEITCH  Lucretius  76 
Space,  Tune,  Cause,  Identity,  Perdurance,  and  other  notions. 

Ferdtt'rant, a.  rare—1.  [aA.'L.perdiirdnt-ent, 
pr.  pple.  ofperdilrdre  to  I'ERDUKE  :  see  -ANT.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  perdurant  (i6thc.  in  Godef.).]  Lasting, 
continuous,  permanent. 

1871  BLACKIK  Lays  Highl.  44  Nature  hates  perdurant 
peace. 

t Pe-rdurate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [t.'L.peniunire 
(see  next)  +  -ATE  3.]  —  PEBDUKK  v. 

IJ..  Christmas  Carols  (Percy  Soc.)  37  Chrbte,  Secret  in 
forme  of  bread,  In  mydst  of  us  shall  perdurate. 

Ferduration  (poidiur^i-Jan).  arch.  [Noun  of 
action  f.  L.  perdiirare  to  PKHDUKK  :  cf.  late  L. 
perdiiralio  (Gloss.  Cyril,  in  Quicherat),  and  obs. 
F.  perjuration.]  The  action  of  enduring  in- 
definitely ;  continuous  duration,  continuance. 

1508  FISHER  Penil.  Ps.  cii.  Wks. -(1876)  197  Almyghty 
god . .  hauynge  euerlastynge  perduracyon,  without  begyn. 
nynge,  without  ende,  1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost. tii6  To 
multiply  the  torments  of  helfire  upon  any  Devil,  unto 
immensity  of  weight  and  Infinity  of  Perduration.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Pfrduration,  . .  a  lasting  very  long.  1825  Ulactnu. 
Ma?.  XVIII.  286  Happily  such  perduration  of  good  or  ill 
can  be  inflicted  only  in  a  fairy  tale. 

Ferdure  (paadiu-i'j),  v.  Now  rare.  [a.  obs. 
F.  far-,  perdurer,  ad.  L.  pcrdurdre,  f.  PEB-  2  + 
Jin-are  to  harden,  endure,  f.  dTirus  hard.]  intr. 
To  continue,  endure,  last  on. 

c  1450  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc)  254  ?e  wole  not  redresse 
Be  mowthe  jour  dedys  mortal  but  therin  don  pcrdure. 
1590  GREENWOOD  Answ.  De/.  Rcat{  Prayers  27  Yt  was  the 
chief  part  of  their  office,  to  perdure  in  the  worde  and  prayer. 
1854  HICKOK  Mental  Phitos.  76  The  mind  perdures  while 
its  energi?ing  may  construct  a  thousand  lines. 

Hence  Perdu-ring ///.  o.,  lasting,  enduring  con- 
tinuously. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  Epil.  6  Thy  Maiestie  mot  haue 
eternallie . .  Felicilie  perdurand  in  this  eird.  a  1600  Flodtien 
F.  viL  (1664)  68  And  in  perduring  peace  remain.  1890  J. 
SKINNER  Dissert.  Metaphysics  109  The  Soul  is  revealed 
inluitively  as  a  perduring  living  agent  or  entity. 

Perdy,  -dye,  obs.  forms  oiperdic,  PABDIE. 

Pere,  obs.  f.  PAIR,  PEAR,  PEER,  PERRIE,  PERKY!, 
PIER.  Pereago,  obs.  form  of  PIRAGUA. 

Peregal,  variant  of  PAREGAL  Obs.,  equal. 

Peregrin,  variant  of  PEREGRINE. 

t  Pe  regrinage.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
pcrcgrinigium  (1236  in  DuCange—  peregrinatio), 
f.  peregrin-us  (see  PEREGRINE)  +  -&gium,  ad. 
Romanic  -aggio,  -age:  see  -AGE.  Godef.  gives 
one  instance  OlfMgrinags  in  F.,  but  only  of  early 

ifithc.]   •>  PEREGRINATION,  PILGRIMAGE  (q.  v.). 

1340  Aycnb.  187  yele  men  makeb  to  god  sacrefices  of 
uestingcs,  of  pereprinages,  of  ssarpnesses  of  botlye.  \Fr. 
orig.  (MS.  Colt.  Cleop.  A  5  If.  141),  sacrifices  de  ieuner,  de 
pelerinages.] 

t  Pe-regrinancy.  Obs.  rare-',    [f.  L.  pere- 

S'-Tndnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pe rcgrinari :  see  next  and 
-AXCY.]     Sojourning  ;  pilgrimage. 

1674  STAVFLKV  Rom.  Uorseltach  (1769)  280  The  Church  in 
this  world  is.. in  a  state  of  pereyrinancy  and  militancy. 


679 
Peregrinate   (peTegrin^t),  v.    (Also  6-7 

erron.  peri-.)  [f.  1..  peregrinat-,  ppl.  stem  of 
peregrinart  to  sojourn  or  tiavel  abroad,  f.  pere- 
grin-us foreign,  a  foreigner  :  see  PKHEGRINE.  Cf. 

F.  pirtgriner,  Sp.  peregrinar.  It.  peregrinare,  to 
go  on  pilgrimage.]     intr.  To  travel,  journey. 

1593  NASEIE  Chn'sts  T.  28  That  Sepulcher  . .  which  you 
perigrinate  to  adore.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  t.  o  They  haue 
perigrinated  to  know  the  life  of  States.  1793  W.  ROBERTS 
Loaker-OK  No.  39  (1794)  II.  82  It  is  of  late  the  custom  to 
peregrinate  by  night.  i8ia  SCOTT  Let.  to  y.  B.  S.  Morritt 
12  Oct.  in  Lockhart,  We  peregrinated  over  Slanmore,  and 
vbiled  the  Castles  of  Bowes .  .and  Brougham.  1864  London 
Soc.  VI.  392  She  peregrinated  calmly  in  a  pinched  bonnet. 
b.  To  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Peregrinate,,  .to  live  in  foreign  countries. 
O.  trans.  To  travel  along  or  across;  to  traverse. 

1835  Eraser's  Mag.  XI.  33  The  path  I  was  about  to 
peregrinate  was  . .  hackneyed  beyond  conception.  1878 
BESANT  &  RICE  Cetia't  Art.  II.  xvij.  271,  I  pick  up  rags 
and  tatters  of  information  as  I  peregrinate  the  streets.  1885 

G.  MEREDITH  Diana  o/Crosmays  II.  it  55  He  could  have 
wished  himself  peregrinating  a  bridge. 

Hence  PeTegrina^ting  vbl.  sb.  and///. a. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pelerinant,  peregrinating,  wandering,  or^ 
going  on  Pilgrimage.  1805  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Nuns  *>/ 
Desert  I.  293  Not  one  thought  was  bestowed  upon  the 
peregrinating  culprits.  1861  Westtn.  Rev.  Jan.  65  Pere- 
grinating bishops  produce  no  effect  upon  them. 

Pe-regrinate,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  feregrindl-us 
having  travelled  or  sojourned  abroad,  pa.  pple.  of 
percgrinarl.]  Foreign-fashioned,  having  the  air 
of  one  who  has  lived  or  travelled  abroad.  (A 
purposely  pedantic  term  put  by  Shakspere  into  the 
mouth  of  Holofernes ;  thence  taken  by  Lytton.) 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  15  Fed... He  b  too  picked,  too 
spruce,  too  affected,  too  oddc,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinat,  as 
I  may  call  it.  Curat.  A  most  singular  and  choise  Epithat. 
1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  \.  iv,  Imagine  thb  figure,  grotesque, 
peregrinate,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  peasant,  certainly  diabolical. 

Peregrination  (pe^ri-grin^-fen).  [a.  F.  pM- 
grination  (lath  and  l6thc.  in  Littr^),  or  ad.  L. 
peregrinatiSn-em,  n.  of  action  from  percgrinarl  to 
PEREGRINATE.  Cf.  It.  feregrinazione,  Sp.  pere- 
grination.] 

1.  The  aclion  of  travelling  in  foreign  lands,  or  of 
journeying  from  land  to  land ;  hence,  by  extension, 
of  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  19  Hb  daily  peregrinacion 
in  the   desert,  felles  and  craggy  mountains  of  [Wales). 
a  1550  in  Boorde's  I nl rod.  Knmul.  (1870)  Forewords  23  The    I 
Peregrination  of  Doctor   Boarde.     1604  E.   G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vn.  iv.  505  This  going  forth  and    . 
peregrination  of  the  Mexicaines,  will  happily  seeme  like  to    I 
that  of  Egypt.     1650  HOWF.LL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  it  Amongst 
those  many  advantages,  which  conduce  to  enrich  the  mind 
with  variety  of  Knowledge,  ..  Peregrination,  or   Forraine 
Travell  b  none  of  the  least.     17*3  JOHNSON  Life  Ascham 
Wks.  IV.  626  The  purse  of  Ascham  was  not  equal  to  the 
expence  of  peregrination.     1818  SCOTT  Hrf.  Midi,  i,  Before 
they  had  advanced  far  on  their  peregrination. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  A  course  of  travel  (properly 
abroad);  a  journey,  esp.  on  foot;  a  perambulation; 
in  //.  =  travels.  Also,  A  narrative  of  travels. 

1548  HOOPER  Ten  Commandm.  x.  167  How  light  so  euer 
this  vngodlie  people  make  there  gaddynges  or  peregrina- 
tions: they  shalbe  culpable  and  accomplable  for  as  many 
faultes,  as  is  donne  by  his  familie  throwghe  his  absence.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  i.  i  The  nauigations 
and  peregrinations  Orientals  of  Nicholas.  1604  E.  G[RIM- 
STONE]  D  Acasta's  Hist.  Imties  in.  xxvii.  202  The  Peregrina- 
tion which  I  have  written.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  130 
r  4  The  vicious  Habits  and  Practises  that  he  had  been  used 
to  in  the  Course  of  his  Peregrinations.  1777  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Amer.  i.  31  The  wild  fanaticism .. first  incited  men 
to  enter  upon  those  long  and  dangerous  peregrinations. 
1810  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  151  My  peregrinations 
about  this  great  metropolb.  1853-8  HAWTHORNE  Eng. 
Note-Bks.  (1879)  II.  321  [He]  recently  publbhed  a  book  of 
his  peregrinations. 

f  C.  A  going  ns  a  pilgrim  ;  a  pilgrimage.  Obs. 

1518  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  106  Hathe  Englond  soche 
stacions  Of  devoute  peregrinacions  As  are  in  Fraunce  and 
Italy?  111551  LELAND  Him.  IV.  71  [Throgmorton]  his 
Father,  .dyedin  Peregrination  going  to  Hierusalem.  1637- 
50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  75  Workes  of  supereroga- 
tion, meritis,  pardones,  perigrinationeis,  and  stationeb. 

td.  The  migration  or  transplantation  of  a 
plant,  etc.  into  another  country.  Obs.  rare. 

1679  EVELYN  Sylva  (ed.  3)  xxv,  Concerning  the  Peregrina- 
tion  of  that  tree  [Elm]  into  Spain. 

e.  fig.  A  systematic  going  through  a  subject, 
writing,  course  of  study,  etc.  £  The  '  pilgrim- 
age '  or  '  journey '  of  life :  see  2  b. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  o/  Man  197  Being  ariued  at  thb  place 
in  the  tract  of  my  Anatomicall  Pengrination.  1653  R. 
MASON  Commend.  Let.  in  Bulwer's  Anthropomet.,  When 
first  I  cast  up  this  account  of  your  ingenious  peregrination 
through  the  world.  1717  L.  HOWEL  Desiderius  (ed.  3)  126 
Modesty.. b  absolutely  necessary  to  be  retain'd  thro'  the 
whole  Course  of  our  Peregrination  till  we  arrive  at  the  Love 
of  God. 

f2.  A  sojourning  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  condition 
of  dwelling  as  a  sojoumer ;  sojourn.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1630  R.  N.  tr.  Camdens  Hist.  Etiz.  125  If  he  [the  Czar) 
should . .  be  constrained . .  to  leave  his  country,  she  promised 
. .  to  receiue ..  him ..  with  all  honour  worthy  so  great  a  Prince, 
..toassigne  unto  him  a  convenient  place  for  hb  perignna- 
tion.  a  1638  MEUE  H'ts.  (1672)  597  [The]  430  years  of  the 
Peregrination  [in  Egypt]  Exod.  12.  (40).  The  40  years 
travail  in  the  Wilderness.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyle  L<ct.  vi. 


PEREGRINE. 

191  'Eirtduua  <<  ailfMiroiK  ««of>,  a  Peregrination  of  *  God 
among  men.  1697  BP.  PATRICK  Cotiim.  Uxod.  vi.  4  He  thinks 
the  Peregrination  of  the  Fathers  is  attributed  here  to  the 
Children. 

b.  fig.  Man's  life  on  earth  viewed  as  a  'sojourn  in 
the  flesh'. 

Often  associated  with  the  sojourn  or  '  tabernacling '  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert ;  hence  in  later  we  passing  into  the 
notion  of '  pilgrimage  ',  and  so  of  the  '  journey  '  through  life, 
as  a  fig.  sense  of  i.  (In  quot,  1523,  prob.  referring  to 
Lydgate's  transl.  of  le  Pelerinagt  de  Vie  humoint.) 

1513  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1221  Of  Mannes  Lyfe  die 
Peregrynacioun,  He  did  translate,  entcrprete,  and  disclose. 
1549  CoinpL  Scat.  Prol.  18  The  schorl  tyme  of  thu  oure 
fragil  neregrinatione.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Strut,  ix.  r  19  The 
Israelites  dwelt  in  tents,  vncertaine  of  their  abode,  euer 
rea«lie  to  shift:  whereby  they  represent  vnto  vs  our  pere- 
grination in  thb  monahtie.  iM  OONXE  Strut.,  Pi.  JTC.  14 
(1640)  808  The  Saints. .pray  that  God  would  powre  down 
vpon  vs  graces  for  our  Peregrination  here,  as  He  halb  done 
vponthem  in  their  Station  there,  i^oa  C.  MATHER  fllagit. 
Chr.  in.  n.  xxviii.  (1852)  506  In  the  eighty  third  year  of  his 
peregrination.  1733  P.  SHAW  tr.  Bacon's  Phitos.  Wks., 
Wisd.  Ancients  I.  573  Thro'  all  the  Journey  and  Peregrina- 
tion [in  itinere  sive  peregrinatione\  of  human  Life. 
f  c.  trans/.  A  place  of  sojourn.  Obs.  ran—'. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Wisd.  xii.  7  They  might  receive  a  pere- 
grination [Gr.  airouei'ar,  i'r/ff.  peregrmationem]  wortlne  of 
the  children  of  God,  which  is  a  land  of  al  most  deare  to  thee. 

Peregrinator  (pe-regrin^taj).  Now  only 
affected,  [a.  L.  peregrinator,  agent-n.  from  pere- 
grtnarl  to  PEREGRINATE.]  One  who  peregrinates ; 
a  traveller  in  foreign  lands,  or  (loosely)  from  place 
to  place ;  a  pilgrim  ;  a  wanderer. 

1610  Chester's  Tri.  (18 


ntmsell  a  great  peregrinator,  10  BKUMM 
1819  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXVIII.  501  Careful 
to  record  facts  of  practical  utility  to  future  percgrinators. 
1819  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Mil/art.  Elphin  xii,  More  materials  for 
absorbing  thought,  than  the  most  zealous  peregrinator, .. is 
likely  to  nave  at  once  in  his  mind. 

Hence  Pe'regrina  tory  a.,  tare,  characteristic  of 
a  peregrinator ;  moving  from  place  to  place. 

1773  Observ.  Pres.  St.  Poor  107  There  are  among  them 
some  unquestionably  honest  and  commendablv  industrious . . 
accustomed  to  that  peregrinatory  mode  of  living. 

Peregrine,  peregrin  (pe-regrin),  a.  and  sb. 
Forms:  4-5  peregryn^e,  (6  pelegryne),  perry- 
gryne,  7  perigrine,  6-  peregrine,  7-  -grin, 
[ad.  L.  peregrin-us  coming  from  foreign  parts, 
foreign,  a  foreigner,  f.  pereger  that  is  abroad  or  on 
a  journey,  peregre  adv.,  abroad,  to  or  from 
foreign  parts,  f.  per  through  +  ager  field,  territory, 
land,  country  ;  cf.  F.  peregrin  adj.,  migratory, 
foreign  (i6th  c.),  sb.  a  pilgrim,  in  Oresme  01400 
(Godef.).  In  Eng.  found  first,  and  until  the  i6thc. 
only,  in  the  name  of  the  faucon  peregryn  or  pere- 
grine falcon,  in  OV.faukon  peltrin  (under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  I,d.  BeTnenhas/au'Confe/egryne). 
The  inherited  form  of  L.  peregrinus,  through 
Romanic  and  OF.,  is  PILGBIM,  q.  v.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Foreign,  belonging  to  another  country;    out- 
landish, strange;    imported   from   abroad;    also, 
f  foreign,  extraneous,  or  alien  to  the  matter  in  hand 
(of>s.}.     Peregrine  lone  (med.L.  tonus  peregrinus), 
name  of  one  of  the  Gregorian  '  tones'  or  chants. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  52  Other  prohemes  (whiche.  .are 
not  set  out  of  the  very  mater  it  selfe).  .are  called  peregrine 
or  straunge  prohemes.  c\w  Pilgr.  T.  188  in  Thyunes 
Animadv. (1865)82,  I  tokehim  lobe  a  straunger  ;.  .we  ware 
both  perrygryne.  1574  HELLOWES  Gueitara's  f'am.  Ef. 
(1577)  165  You  aske  me  histories  so  straunge  and  peregrine, 
that  my  wittes  may  not  in  any  wise  but  necdes  go  on 
pilgrimage.  1585  SIR  I.  MELViL/.*/.in  Wodnm  Soc.  Misc. 
(1844)  1.  439  Mr.  Craig  to  preach  openly  against  the 
Peregrine  ministers.  1609  DOUI-AND  Ornith.  Micro!.  35 
There  b  another  Tone,  which  many  call  the  Peregrine,  or 
strange  Tone,,  it  b  very  seldome  vsed  in  our  Harmony. 
1679  EVELYN  Sylra  xxiv.  (ed.  3)  119  Our  Damasco-Plum, 
Quince, Medlar,  Figue,.  .as well  as. .several  other  Peregrine 
trees.  I7«8  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  25  Matters  of  so 
peregrine  and  grotesk  a  Nature  as  thb  [Hbtory].  1831 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  333  Some  persons  have 
declared  the  style  of  the  author  [Bentham]  to  be. .occasion- 
ally peregrine  and  difficult.  1893  Walking Mens'  Coll.  Jrnl. 
Oct.  259  In  my  own  small  garden  1  have  four  peregrine 
species  of  grass. 

2.  Astral.  Of  a  planet :  Situated  in  a  part  of  the 
zodiac  where  it  has  none  of  its  essential  dignities. 

1588  J.  HAUVKY  Disc.  Protl.  108  Jupiter.. extolled,  and 
preferred  aboue  Saturne,  who  al  that  instant  b  Peregrine, 
and  out  of  all  his  essentiall  dignities.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild 
Gallant  Prol.  26  Venus,  the  lady  of  that  house,  I  find  1: 
Peregrine.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  Among  Astrologers,  a  Planet 
is  said  to  be  peregrine,  when  found  in  a  Sign  or  Place  of 
Heaven,  where  it  has  none  of  its  five  Essential  Dignities, 
viz.  House,  Exaltation,  Triplicity,  Term,  or  Face.  '"9J- 
WILSON  Compl.  Diet.  Astral.  168  The  lord  of  the  house 
being  combust,  retrograde  or  peregrine.  ^ 

1 3.  Upon  a  pilgrimage  ;  upon  one  s  travels  ; 
travelling  abroad.  Obs. 

,6«  M.  CARTE,  lion.  Rediv^  (1660)  209  Certain iperegr 
Chn*  ians  going  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre -     «£»  O>«£ 
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Su^n  their  -ravels.. under  Ihe  direction  of  g 


PEREGRINITY. 

4.  Peregrine  falcon  (also  4-5  faucon  pere- 
gryn(e,  6  fawcon  pelegryne,  and  see  B.  3) : 
a  typical  species  of  falcon  (falco  peregnnus}  of 
very  wide  distribution,  and  formerly  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  for  hawking. 

There  are  numerous  local  races,  varieties,  or  sub-species, 
some  of  which,  as  the  American  peregrine  or  Duck-hawk 
(Falco  anatwn)  and  the  Australian  F.  im-lanogenyst  are  by 
many  ornithologists  ranked  as  distinct  species. 

[The  name  is  merely  an  Englishing  of  the  med.L.  falco 
Peregrinus  (used  c  1250  by  Albertus  Magnus  De  Animal. 
xxiii.  viii,  Falconum  genus  quod  vocatur  peregrinum) ;  the 
Fr.  is  faucon  pele rin  (used  c  1263  by  Brunetto  Latini) ;  It. 
falcone  pellcgrino  (i3th  c.);  all  meaning  'pilgrim  falcon'; 
so  called  because  the  young  were  not,  like  the  nidaces, 
niais,  or  EYAS  hawks,  taken  from  the  nest  (which  is  usually 
built  on  an  inaccessible  crag  or  precipice),  but  caught  on 
their  passage  or  'pilgrimage'  from  their  breeding-place: 
'  faucons  que  om  apele  pelerins,  parce  que  mes  ne  trueve 
son  nif,  ains  est  pris  aussi  comme  en  pelerinage ',  Brunet.  Lat. 
Tresor  cl.  (ed.  Chabaille  202).  Hence  also  the  name 
passage-hawk ;  in  Eng.  transl.  of  Buffon,  pilgrim  falcon 
or  hawk.  (See  also  HAGGARD  sb,)} 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Sgr.'s  T.  420  A  ftaucon  peregryn  [v.  r. 
•gryne]  thanne  seined  she  Of  fremde  Land.  1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  Diij  b,  Ther  is  a  Fawken  peregryne.  And  that  is 
for  an  Erie,  ijas  LD,  BEKNERS  Froiss.  II.  xlvi.  159  Fawcons 
pelegrynes,  that  haue  stande  and  rested  longe  on  the  perche 
hath  grete  desyre  to  flye  abrode.  1575  TURBEHV.  Falconrie 
33  Of  the  Haggart  Falcon,  and  why  she  is  called  the 
Peregrine,  or  Haggart.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  121 
The  peregrine  falcon  does  not  moult  till  the  middle  of 
August.  1843  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  I.  32  The  great  docility 
of  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  and  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  the  birds  are  procured,  has  rendered  them  the  most 
frequent  objects  of  the  falconer's  care  and  tuition.  1875  W. 
MCILWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  139  These  precipices  are 
frequented  by  the  peregrine  falcon. 

5.  Peregrin  prsetor  [L.  prsetor  peregrimts\^  a 
second  prsetor  appointed  at  Rome  B.  c.  47,  to 
administer  justice  between  Roman  citizens  and 
peregrins,  or  between  peregrins  themselves:  seeB.  i. 

1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  i.  §  6  The  two  praetors,  the  urban 
and  the  peregrin. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land  ;  a  person 
residing  in  a  place  where  he  is  a  stranger  or 
foreigner ;  now  only  in  Rom.  Antiq.  A  resident  in 
ancient  Rome  not  having  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
an  alien  denizen. 

1593  ^\\j&Q^Govt.ChrisfsCh.  7  Isaac  and  lacobsoiourned 
as  strangers  and  peregrines  first  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann,  vi.  (1658)  430  They  were  peregrines 
and  strangers  in  the  land  of  the  Jews.  1675  CHOWNE 
Country  Wit  MI.  47  b,  The  great  favours  and  honours  you 
were  pleas'd  to  confer  on  me,  who  am  but  a  peregrine.  1880 
MUIRHEAD  Gains  I.  §  68  If  a  woman  who  is  a  Roman  citizen 
has  by  mistake  married  a  peregrin  as  if  he  also  were  a 
citizen,  she  is  permitted  to  prove  cause  of  error.  Ibid,  iv. 
§  37  In  the  same  way  a  peregrin  feigns  citizenship  when  he 
is  pursuer  in  the  same  action. 


cucry  uay  ;u  rvume,  iw  me  CM  imiiuuii  01  nue  tnousana. 
1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  ix.  vii.  §  i  Here  [Mecka]  we  found 
a  maruellous  number  of  Strangers,  and  Peregrines  or 
Pilgrims.  1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  ii.  76  The  story 
of  an  Outlandish  Peregrine,  or  Traveller. 

3.    =  Peregrine  falcon  :  see  A.  4. 

XSSS  EDEN  Decades  283  There  are  also  ierfalcons  sakers 
and  peregrines  whiche  were  vnknowen  to  the  ancient  princes. 
1612  SKLDKN  Illnstr.  Dray  tons  Poly-olb.  v.  85  Whether  these 

' 


a  eregrns  s  guen,    or 

they  com  from  remote  and  vnknowne  places.    <zs66i  FULLE 


ng.  II.  Pembroke  359  Excellent  Faulcons,  called  Peregrins. 
865  KINGSLEV  Herew.  xx,  Out  of  the  reeds  ..shot  the 


peregrine. 

Peregrinity  (peregrrmti).  [ad.  Y. 
(Rabelais  i6thc.),  or  ad.  L.  peregrjnitas  the  con- 
dition of  a  peregrinus  or  foreigner:  see  -ITY.] 
The  condition  of  being  a  foreigner  or  alien,  esp.  in 
Roman  Antiq.  (see  quot.  1880);  fthe  quality  or 
fact  of  being  foreign,  foreignness,  outlandishness, 
strangeness  (ob$.\ 

159"  G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Commw.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  151  This 


straunge  attire.  i774BoswKLL  Jrnt.  Tour  Hebrides  zg  Aug., 
He  said  to  me. .' these  people,  sir, ..may  have  somewhat  of 
a  peregrinity  in  their  dialect,  which  relation  has  augmented     j 
to  a  different  language  '.     I  asked  him  if  Peregrinity  was  an 
English   word.      He   laughed   and   said,    'No'.      1807   F.     j 
WRANGHAM  Serin.  Transl,  Script.  21  Stamped  with  idiotism    I 
or  with  peregrinity.   1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaitts  566  Peregrinity^    I 
the  condition  of  those  who,  being  free,  were  neither  citizens    j 
nor  colonial  or  Junian  latins,  though  possibly  Roman  sub-    [ 
jects.     XQOO  yrnl,  Ednc.  Mar.  206/2  A  mere  concomitant  of 
peregrinity. 

b.  A  sojourn  or  journeying  abroad,  rare. 

1851  CARLYLE  Sterlings,  iv,  Five  health -journeys  which . . 
he  had  to  make  in  all.  *  Five  forced  peregrin! ties  '.  Ibid. 
vi,  A  new  removal,  what  we  call '  his  third  peregrinity ',  had 
to  be  decided  on. 

II  Pereion,  perseon  (perai-^i,  per/yn).  ZooL 
[A  factitious  term  intended  to  represent  Gr. 
irtpat6ojvf  TTcpawv,  pr.  pple.  of  irtpcuovv  l  to  carry 
across,  transport*,  erron.  taken  as 'to  walk  about  . 


680 

[  Later  users  of  the  term  have  more  exactly  trans- 
literated the  reputed  Gr.  source  as  perseon.]  A 
name  for  the  thorax  in  Crustacea,  as  bearing  the 
ambulatory  limbs.  Cf.  PLEON.  Hence  Perei'O-, 
perse'opod,  Pereio'-,  pereeo'podite,  one  of  the 
ambulatory  limbs  attached  to  the  pereion. 

1855  C.  SPENCE  BATE  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1856)  27  Thoracic 
segments,  (Pereion,  from  trepatom  to  walk  about :  pereion^ 
part  which  supports  the  walking  legs.  This  and  the  following 
[plfou]  are  suggested  instead  of  the  old  and  incorrect 
synonyms  of  thorax^  abdomen^  £c.).  Ibid,  35  The  pereio- 
P&tta,  or  walking  feet. — This  includes  the  five  posterior 
thoracic  feet  of  authors.  1877  W.  THOMSON  fey.  Challenger 
I.  ii.  131  At  the  base  of  the  first  segment  of  the  pereion. 
1877  Encycl.  Bri't.\l.  635/2  In  the  adult  My  sis  t  eight  pairs 
of  limbs  (that  is  to  say  the  five  pairs  of  pereiopoditcs  or 
'  walking-feet  ',  and  the  three  pairs  of  maxillipeds  or  'jaw- 
feet  ')  are  all  furnished  with  two  branches.  1893  STEBBING 
Crustacea  iv.  44  The  trunk.. is  often  called  the  perseon, 
intended  to  signify  the  ambulatory  part.  Ibid.  45  The 
possession  of  chela;  is  not  confined  to  the  first  pair  of  so- 
called  peraeopods. 

f  Pere-jonette  ;  in  5  pereionet(t)e,  also 
perionet  =*  pear-jonet  \  see  PEAR  sb.  5. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  62  She  was  ful  moore  blisful 
on  to  see  Than  is  the  newe  pereionette  tree.  [So  4  MSS.  ; 
Camb.  pere  lonete  tre,  Lansd.  perionet  tree.] 

Ferell,  obs.  form  of  PARREL,  PEARL,  PERIL. 

Perella  (pere-la),  perelle  (pere-1).  [ad.  F. 
perrelle,  var.  of  parelle^  L.  parella  :  see  PARELLIC.] 
The  lichen  Lecanora  Parella,  or  the  dye  obtained 
from  it. 

1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaCs  Hist.  Indies  V.  230  The 
plant  know'n  by  the  name  of  Perella,  which  is  made  use  of 
in  dying  scarlet.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Peretle^  a 
name  for  the  crab's-eye  lichen,  ..found  on  rocks  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  which  yields  a  purple  dye. 

Peremint,  Peremounte,  obs.  ff.  PEDIMENT, 
PARAMOUNT. 

t  Pere'mpt,  z*.  Civil  Law.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L. 
perempt-,  ppl.  stem  rfperimSre  to  destroy,  cut  off, 
kill,  etc.:  see  PEREMPTORY.]  trans.  To  do  away 
with,  extinguish,  quash  (a  legal  process  or  suit). 
So  fPcre-mption  Obs.,  quashing. 

1716  AVLIFFE  Parergon  82  Nor  is  it  any  Objection  to  say, 
That  the  Instance  of  the  Cause  of  Appeal  is  perempted  by 
the  Desertion  of  an  Appeal.  Ibid.  151  This  Peremption  of 
Instance  was  introduced  in  Favour  of  the  Publick,  lest  Suits 
should  otherwise  be  rendered  immortal  and  perpetual, 

t  Perc'mptor,  a.  (sl>.)  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  6 
-oir,  -oure,  0-7  -our,  7-8  -or.  [a.  F,  ptremptoire 
(i3ihc.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  peremptdri-us  PEREMP- 
TORY. Cf.  F.  exception ptremptoire  in  Littre".]  « 
PEREMPTORY.  (Chiefly  in  Sc.  Law.) 

1:1470  [implied  in  PEREMPTORLYJ.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ep.  6 
For  fait  of  ane  peremploir  conclusione.  1561  Keg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  167  To  propone  all  his  defenssis  peremp- 
touris  and  dilatouris,  quhilkis  thai  will  use.  1576  Ibid. 
II.  540  In  respect.. that  the  samyn  day  wes  peremptour. 
i$8a  Ibid.  III.  303  His  Majestic  hes  ordanit  and  appointit 
his  court  of  justiciarie  to  be  haldin.  .assecund  court  peremp- 
toure  to  all  personis  arreistit  to  this  present  court.  1609 
SKENE  Reg.  MaJ.,  Forme  Proces  in  Tnis  secund  summons 
is  peremptour.  Ibid.  115  For  ane  peremptour  exception 
proponed,  and  lawfully  proven,  causes  the  proponer  therof, 
to^be  perpetually,  .absolved.  I7ai  RAMSAY  Content  193  The 
missive  letter  and  peremptor  bill  Forbade  them  rest. 

b.  ellipt.  as  sb.  A  peremptory  exception,  de- 
fence, or  plea:  see  PEREMPTORY  A.  I. 

1571  BANNATVNR  Jrnl.  Trans.  Scot.  (1806)  no  So  am  not 
I  bound  to  answir  thame,  nor  yit  there  accusatione,  till  that 
they  give  answir  to  my  peremptour. 

Peremptorily (pe'reniPtsrili),^^.  [/.PEREMP- 

TOUY  +  -LY-.]     In  a  peremptory  manner;   so  as 
to  preclude  debate,  discussion,  or  opposition. 

1.  So  as  to  fix  or  settle  the  matter ;  so  as  to 
decide  the  question  ;  decisively,  conclusively ;  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubt ;  definitely,  positively. 

1513  JAS.  IV  Let.  to  Hen.  /•'/// 26  July  in  Hall  CAtvn., 
Hen.  y//I  29  b,  The  sayd  metyng  of  our  and  your  com- 
missioners at  the  borders,  was  peremptorily  appoyncted 
betwyxt  you  and  vs.  1596  BACON  Max.  $  Use  Com.  Law 
11.  (1635)  51  A  fine . .  barreth  estates  peremptorilie.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  500  What  their  sin  was  cannot  be  perem- 
torily  determined.  1743  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  I. 
Ixxiv.  266  Monday  is  fixed  peremptorily.  1878  R.  W.  DALK 
Lect.  Preach,  vi.  165  The  question  cannot  be  determined 
peremptorily.  1881-3  SchajjTs  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!.  III. 
2473/2  The  worship  of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
were  peremptorily  rejected  as  opposed  to  Scripture. 
b.  In  the  way  of  a  peremptory  citation. 

159*  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage(i$<)z)  18  Thescitation  shalbe 
peremptorily  serued  in  his  parish  Church. 

C.  In  theway  of ' peremptory  challenge*  (PEREMP- 
TORY i) ;  without  giving  a  reason  for  the  objection. 

x$6o  Trial  Regie.  33  You  may  Challenge  five  and  thirty 
Peremptorily.     If  you  go  beyond ;  you  know  the  Danger. 
1681  Trial  S.Colledgez\  Mr.  Just.  Jones.  Do  you  challenge 
him  peremptorily,  or  with  cause?     1708  J.  CHAMBERI.AYNE 
St.  Gf.  Brit.  i.  in.  vi.  (1737)  186  A  prisoner  may  challenge 
35   of   the    Juries    peremptorily   in    High-Treason.      1874 
Chambers'  Encycl.  VI  I. 354/2  Those  who,  on  being  arraigned 
for  felony, . .  peremptorily  challenged  more  than  twenty  jurors.    | 
d.   As  at  a  peremptory  time  or  in  obedience  to    \ 
a  peremptory  order :  without  fail. 

1715  in    Picton  ISpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  19  Every    I 
Councill  man  that  does  not  attend  at  two  o'clock .  .or  within 
half  an  hour  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  peremptorily. 

f  2.  Absolutely,  without  exception  or  question. 


PEREMPTORY. 

l6>6  BACON  Sylva  §  400  Some  Organs  are  so  peremptorily 
necessary,  that  the  Extinguishment  of  the  Spirit  doth 
speedily  follow.  1683  VILLIKRS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal 
HI.  i.  (ed.  4)  25  This  bong  is  peremptorily  the  very  best  that 
ever  yet  was  Written.  1788  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  EarlStraf. 
ford  12  Sept., September ..  has  hitherto  been  peremptorily  fine. 

t  3.  Determinedly ;  obstinately.  Obs. 

c'SSS  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  F///(Camden)  129  If  he 
stood  stiffly  and  peremptorily,  he  and  his  house  lived  ever 
after  in  perpetual  and  public  ignominie.  1661  Funerals 
Montrose  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Park)  VII.  299  One  who  stuck 
peremptorily  to  the  present  marquis. 

4.  Iii  the  way  of  positive   belief  or  assertion  ; 
with  full  assurance ;  positively,  dogmatically. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  li.  18  He  speaketh  not 
peremptorily,  as  though  God  rejected  the  sacnfyses.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  472.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  II.)  145  It  is  not  fit. .to  affirme  anything  too  peremp- 
torily. 1752  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  457  Stone  at 
first  peremptorily  denied  having  seen  that  book.  1822-34 
Gaoifs  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  4)  I.  34 1,  I . .  have  not  yet  employed 
it  on  a  scale  that  enables  me  to  speak  peremptorily. 

5.  In    the   way,    or   with    an    air,    of   positive 
command  or  the  like ;  imperatively ;  imperiously. 

1630  PRYNNF  Anti-Armin.  177  That  which  euery  man  is 
peremptorily  bound  to  beleeue,  must  needs  be  true.  1677 
HORNECK  Gt.  Law  Consid.  iii.  (1704)  60  It  is  he  that  per- 
emptorily commands  this  consideration.  1839  JAMES  Louis 
Xiy,  I.  139  The  Swedes  .  .peremptorily  insisted  upon 
taking  their  departure.  1896  GEN.  H.  POKTER  in  Century 
Mag.  Nov.  29, 1  had  to  order  him  peremptorily  to  leave  the 
battery. 

FeremptorineSS  (pe-remPOrines).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
peremptory;  positiveness,  absoluteness;  conclusive- 
ness,  imperativeness,  assurance,  dogmatism,  im- 
periousness ;  t  fixed  determination,  obstinacy,  etc. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  u.  (1625)  29  Finding  by  such 
peremptorinesse  my  sense  to  bee ouercome,  you .  .cut  me  yet 
thirtie  pound  shorter.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612) 
375  This  vnexpected  peremptorinesse  in  him  amazed  and 
misliked  not  a  few.  1649  ROBERTS  Clayis  Bibl.  413  The 
Peremptorinesse  of  Gods  purpose  to  ruine  Babylon.  1699 
BURNET  39  Art.  xiv.  (1700)  134  Words  ..  delivered  in  the 
strain  and  peremptoriness  of  a  Command.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1810)  I.  xvii.  114  No  peremptoriness,  Clary 
Harlowe:  once  you  declare  yourself  inflexible,  I  have  done. 
1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  318  Her  exhortations  at  the  sick- 
bed have  a  somewhat  startling  peremptoriness  about  them. 

t  Peremptorize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F. 
peremptoriser '(i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  or  (in  quot.  1644) 
f.  PKREMPTOHY  +  -IZE.]  a.  See  quot.  161 1.  b.  To 
make  peremptory  or  absolute. 

1611  COTGR.,  Percm£toriser,  to  peremptorize;  to  grant,  or 
passe  away  peremptorily.  1644  J.  GOODWIN  Innoc.  TritiinpJi. 
(1645)  67  Authoritie..to  peremptorize  by  fire  and  sword  all 
their  limitations  whatsoever,  as  agreeable  to  God's  Word. 

•(•Pere'mptorly,  adv.  Sc.  06s.  [f.  PEKEMPTOR 
+  -LY1*:  cf.  F.  plremptoirement  (1349  in  Hatz.- 


.  ptrempio* 
Darm.).]   =  PEREMPTORILY. 

<    1470    I  1  I  NU 


IRYSON  Mor.  Fall.  vi.  (Par/.  Beasts'}  iii,  Sum- 
monit  the  scheip  before  the  wolf,  that  he  Peremptourlie. . 
Compeir.  1564  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  292  His  pro- 
curatour,quha  proponit peretnptourlie ane exceptioun.  1639 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  "}as.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  99  [Before 
1530]  suits  of  law  were  peremptorly  decided  by  baillies, 
sheriffs,  and  other  judges. 

Peremptory  (pe'remptari),  a.  (adv.,sb.~)  Also 
6-7  peremtory,  -ie,  (6  perentory,  paremptory, 
parantarie,  peremytorie,  peremmatory,  7  par- 
antory,  perremtory).  [ad.  (through  kSi.percmp- 
torie,  ¥.pt!remptoire)  L.  peremptdri-us  destructive, 
deadly,  mortal ;  that  puts  an  end  to,  decisive  ;  f. 
peremptor  destroyer,  perempt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  peri- 
mere  to  take  away  entirely,  cut  off,  destroy  (f. 
PER-  3  +  emere  to  buy,  purchase  ;  orig.,  to  take) : 
see  -ORY.  Introduced  into  French  and  English  as 
a  term  of  Roman  Jurisprudence,  iu  which  use 
retained  in  Scots  Law  (in  i6-i7thc.  usually  as 
PEHEMFTOR)  ;  thence,  in  transferred  senses,  also  in 
English  haw,  and  at  length  in  general  use.  (Sense 
6  was  taken  later  from  the  more  literal  L.  sense.)] 
I.  1.  In  Roman  Law,  used  in  the  sense  '  that 
destroys,  puts  an  end  to,  or  precludes  all  debate, 
question,  or  delay',  hence  'decisive,  final',  in 
peremptory  edict,  decree,  ordinance  (perempioritim 
ediclum,  Digest  5.  i.  70),  and  peremptory  excep- 
tions, defence,  plea  ( percmptoriee  exceptiones,  Gai 
Inst.  4  §  120,  u  i),  viz.  such  as  tend  to  quash  the 
action  (see  EXCEPTION  4) ;  hence,  also,  in  Eng. 
Law,  peremptory  challenge  (CHALLENGE  sb.  3)  or 
exception  (quot.  1596),  an  objection  without  show- 
ing any  cause,  allowed  to  a  prisoner  against  a 
certain  number  of  jurymen;  peremptory  mandamus, 
a  mandamus  in  which  the  command  is  absolute, 
usually  issued  after  one  found  insufficient ;  peremp- 
toiy  writ,  an  original  writ  directing  the  sheriff  to 
enforce  the  defendant's  appearance  in  court  with- 
out option  ;  so  peremptory  citation,  etc. 
[cugo  BRACTON  iv.  xx. (Rolls) II 1. 206 Sunt enim exceptiones, 
quz  competunt  contra  breve,  &  assisam  differunt,  sed  non 
perimunL .  .Est  etiam  quxdam  peremptoria  quantum  ad  per- 
sonam  tinius  &  dilatoria  judicii,  it  non  peremptoria  quantum 
ad  personam  alterius.  1292  BRITTON,  Exceptioun  peremptory : 
see  EXCEPTION  4.]  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  yill,  c.  14  N 
person  arrained  for  any  pety  treason  murder  or  felony  be 
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from  hemfurthe  admitted  to  any  peremytorie  chalenge  aboue 
the  nombre  of  .xx.  [1561,  etc.:  see  PEREMPTOH.]  1581 
LAMHAHDE  Eire*,  iv.  xiv.  (1588)  557.  159*  GmVl  lrpst. 
Courtier  (ifyi)  39  He  hath  his  peremtory  ^citation  ready  to 
scitc  him  to  the  archdeacons  or  officials  court.  1596  SPENSER 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  619/2  A  fellon  in  his  tryalL.may 
have . .  thirty-six  exceptions  peremptoryeagaynstthe  jurours. 
1596  HACON  A  fax.  fy  Use  Com,  Law  i.  ii.  (1636)8  There  is  no 
reason,  .but  it  should  be  a  peremptory  pica  to  the  person  in 
a  writ  of  error  as  well  as  in  any  other  action.  1770  Juntos 
Lett.  xli.  216  l!y  what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized 
to  make  a  peremptory  challenge  of  a  juryman.  1809  J. 
MARSHALL  Const.  Opt*,  v.  (1839)  125  A  peremptory  man- 
damus must  be  awarded.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot. 
h.  v.  Defences,  Peremptorydefences..arepositiveallegations 
which  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  itself,  and  have  the 
effect  either  of  taking  away  the  ground  of  action,  or  of 
extinguishing  its  effects.  1080  MUIRHEAD  Gains  iv.  §  120 
Exceptions,  .are  peremptory  that  remain  available  always, 
and  cannot  be  excluded;  such  are  the  exceptions  of  con- 
strain!  or  dole. 

b.  Hence,  in  ordinary  language,  f(a)  Of  a  con- 
clusion, statement,  fact,  etc. :  Admitting  no  con- 
tradiction or  denial,  incontrovertible ;  settling  the 
matter,  conclusive,  decisive,  definite,  final.  (06s.t 
or  merged  in  4,)  (£)  Of  a  command,  order,  etc.: 
Admitting  no  refusal;  imperative. 

(a)  1531  MOKE  Confttt.  Tindale  Wks.  465/1  The  finall 
pcremptorye  stoppe  against  al  contradiccion,  a  1548  HALL 
C/tron.t  Hen.  r'fff  174  He  in  no  wise  woll  take  the  defiaunce 
dooen  by  your  Herault  as  a  paremptory  intimacion  of  warre. 
1640  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxxviii,  A  mathematician's  con* 
elusions  ought  to  be  peremptory  and  grounded  on  principles 
of  infallible  evidence.  1718  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  Vl. 
367  The  chief  reason.. was  to  get  a  peremptory  Answer 
from  the  V,  Chancellor  whether  I  should  print  Neubiigensis. 
(o)  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  g  margin  t  Ouer  the  which 
he  hacf  peremptorie  gouernment,  and  ludiciall  authoritie. 
1607  ROWLANDS  Diog.  Lanth.  \\  The  Theife..in  the  per- 
emptory tearmes  of '  Stand,  deliuer  your  Pursse '.  1759  JOHN- 
SON Rassetas  xxxiii,  A  peremptory  command  would  have 
compelled  obedience.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  ft  Pr.  iv.  iii,  New 
imperious  peremptory  necessities.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Car- 
thage  405  The  orders  of  the  Senate  were  peremptory- 
2.  Law.  Said  of  a  day  or  time  decreed  or  defi- 
nitely fixed  for  the  performance  of  some  act,  esp. 
in  a  court  of  law.  Rarely  in  general  use.  ?  Obs. 

1513-14  Act  5  Hen.  F///,c.  i  The  seid  Chaunceller.  .shall 
prefix  and  assign  unto  hym  a  convenyent  peremptorie  day 
to  prove  hys  objeccion.  1579  in  ArchxoL  Cant.  II.  81  A 
parantarie  daye  for  us  to  apper  before  the  saied  exchetor. 
1656  EARL  NIONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  n. 
xciv.  (1674)  247  They..prefixt  five  days  for  the  first,  five  for 
the  second,  and  five  more  for  the  last  peremptory  tearm,  for 
every  one  to  come  in.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV. 
x.xiv,  174,  I  may  as  well  fix  a  peremptory  day  at  once. 

b.  Hence,  Positively  fixed;  absolutely  deter- 
mined or  settled  ;  absolutely  requisite,  essential. 

1596  DKAVTON  Leg.  iv.  454  For  ways  there  be  the  greatest 
things  to  hit,  If  Men  could  find  the  peremptorie  gate. 
i6»S  BACON  £.ss.t  Seditions  ff  Tr.  (Arb.)  411  [That]  no  Euill 
shall  appcare  so  peremptory,  but  that  it  hath  some  Out-let 
of  Hope,  a  1711  KEN  Pre^arativts  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  85 
Should  Agony  upon  you  seise,  Pray  not  for  peremptory 
Kase.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohti)  II. 
346  It  is  a  peremptory  pohn  of  virtue  that  a  man's  inde- 
pendence be  secured. 

t  c.  colloq.  *  Absolute  *,  utter,  thorough.  Obs. 
1598  B.  JONSON  /•;.-.  Matt  in  Hum.  i.  i,  What  would  you 
doe,  you  peremptory  gull? 

to.  Precluding  all  doubt  or  hesitation  in  regard 
to  action;  resolute;  resolved,  determined  (to  do 
something,  or  that  something  be  done) ;  also,  in  a 
bad  sense:  Obstinate,  stubborn,  self-willed.  (Of 
a  person,  or  thing  personified,  or  of  purpose, 
action,  etc.)  Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  21  The  ayre  yeeldine 
preiudiciull  sauor>,  secmd  to  be  peremptory  in  some  fatal! 
resolution.  1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  454  Not  death  himselfe 
In,  morUll  furie  halfe  so  peremptorie,  As  we  to  keepe  this 
Cilie.  <i  1641  SUCKLING  Let.  Wks,  (1646)  85  Excuse  me  if 
I  . .  continue  peremptory  in  the  resolution  I  have  taken. 
1659  in  Httrton*s  Diary  (1828)  IV.  301  He  proved  a  peremp- 
tory fellow,  and  would  not  confess.  ITO»  Eng.  Tkcophrast. 
183  When  we  are  fickle  and  irresolute,  we  brag  of  being 
obstinate  and  peremptory.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Ckarac.  u.  L 
(1737)  II-  '<*  jQ  There  are  hardly  any-where  at  this  day  a  sort 
of  People  more  peremptory.  1759  FRANKLIN  JSss.  Wks.  1840 
III.  279  The  House  is  peremptory,  and  will  admit  of  no 
alteration  in  their  bill 

4.  Of  persons,  or  their  words,  actions,  etc.  (often 
in  reference  to  manner) ;  Positive  in  opinion  or 
assertion  ;  quite  certain,  fully  assured;  esp.  in  bad 
sense,  Intolerant  of  debate  or  contradiction  ;  over- 
confident, showing  too  much  assurance,  dogmatic. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  ti.  (1625)  ai,  I  am  not  a  little 
gncued  to  think  that  you  should  in  that  peremptorie  sort  you 
QOi  :it  tribute  vnto  me  the  name  of  so  base  and  vnfit  a  dealing. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L,  L,  v.  L  11  His  humour  is  lofty,  his  dis- 
course peremptorie.  1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  94  In  my 
denial  of  the  Spontaneous  Generation  of  Plants,  I  am 
not  so  confident  and  peremptory.  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair 
E-vatnp.  in.  L  They  are  able  to  put  the  peremptoriest 
Witness  to  a  Nonplus.  1861  O.  W.  HOLMES  Bread  ff  News- 
W"*fa  Oldl'ol.  Li/i(iBgi)  13  Say  what  you  like,— only 
don  t  be  too  peremptory  and  dogmatic.  i86>  MAURICE  Mor. 
ff  Met.  Pkllos,  IV.  vii.  S  i.  333  The  dogmatism  and  peremp- 
tory propositions  of  Hobbes. 

6.  Intolerant  of  refusal  or  opposition  ;  insisting 
on ^  compliance  or  obedience;  imperious,  dicta- 
torial. (Now  the  most  usual  sense.) 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Cent.  i.  iii.  71  To  morrow  be  in  readinesse, 
to  goe,  Excuse  it  not :  for  1  am  peremptory.  1614  B.  JONSON 
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|  Barth.  Fair  rv.  i,  Justice  Overdo  is  a  very  paramory  Person. 
1773  GOLDSM.  Staffs  to  Cong,  v.  i,  Ha  !  ha  f  ha  !  The  peremp- 

1  lory  tone  in  which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands  ! 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  Ttipman  was  somewhat  indignant 
at  the  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  was  desired  to  pass  the 

til.  0.  Deadly,  destructive.  06s. 

1567  FENTON  Trng.  Disc,  24  (She)  doth  threaten  my 
yonge  and  tender  yeares  with  more  perentorye  plages.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vii.  f  3  Those  Notions  of  Religion, 
policie  and  moral  it  ie  ;  which  do  preserve  them..  from  all 
ruinous  and  peremptory  errours  and  excesses.  1614  W.  B. 
Philosopher's  Banquet  led.  v)  3  There  are  subjectory  and 
pertinent  peremptorie  infirmities,  .therevnto  belonging, 

fB.  as  adv.     a.    colloq*    Absolutely,  entirely. 
b.  By  a  peremptory  order;  without  fail.  Qbs. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  t^fff,  c.  3  |  i  Every  person  and 
persones  that.  .chalenge  peremptorie  above  the  nomber  of 
xx.  [Cf.  ([not.  1530-1  in  i.]  1598  B.  JONSON  Er.  Man  in 
Hum.  i.  v,  The  most  peremptory  absurd  clowne  of  christen- 
dome,  this  day,  he  is  holden.  [1709  STRYPE  Ann,  Kef.  I.  ii. 
64  That  he  [Boner]  should  make  his  answer  by  words  on 
Wednesday  next  peremptory  at  nine  of  the  clock.) 

t  C.  ellipt,  as  sb.  Short  for  peremptory  challenge, 
citation  ,  command^  rule,  writ,  etc.  Obs* 

1606-7  BACON  Rep.  Naturalization  in  Lett.  $  Life  (1868)  , 
III.  327  If  want  of  health  may  not  excuse  attendance,  nor  | 
want  of  hearing  answer  for  not  reporting,  he  knew  not  what 
to  say  for  himself.  For  others  they  have  stood  as  peremp* 
tones,  but  to  him  they  cannot  serve  as  dilatories.  1644 
PRVNNE  &  WALKER  Fiennes's  Trial  8  He  procured  sixe  or 
seven  successive  adjournments  of  the  day  of  triall  (some  of 
them  after  a  perremtory).  .thereby  to  tire  out  the  Prosecutors. 
a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  174  Two  or  three 
afternoons  he  allotted  every  week  to  hear  peremptories. 
1737  Order  of  Cork  Water  Club  21  Apr.  in  N.  $  Q.  oth  Ser. 
VII.  489  No  man  be  allowed  more  than  one  bottle  to  his 
share,  and  a  peremptory.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
(1810)  II.  xvi.  172,  I  went  up  with  my  father' 
as  I  may  call  it,  to  my  sister. 

Perende,  appearing  :  see  PEAR  v. 

Perendinate  (pere-ndimr't),  v.  rare.  [T.  ppl.  I 
stem  of  med.L.  peretidinare  (in  cl.  L.  only  m  vbl.  ! 
sb.  pe  rendinattO)  Martial),  f.  perendin-us  (the  day)  \ 
after  to-morrow,  f.  percndie\  on  the  day  after  to-  j 
morrow  (Gr.  vtpav  beyond,  L.  die  on  the  day).] 

a.  trans.  To  put  off  till  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
to  defer  from  day  to  day.  rare.  b.  intr.  To  stay  ! 
from  day  to  day,  to  make  an  indefinite  stay.  So 
Fere  ndinant  [ad.  med.L.  perendinant-em^  pr. 
pple.]:  seequot.;  Perendina  tion,  rare,  '  a  putting 
off  till  the  day  after  to-morrow  *. 


1656  KLQVNT  Gfossffgr.t  Perendinate..,  to  put  oflfforaday, 
or  till  the  next  day  after  to  morrow.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Perendination,  a  putting  off  for  a  day.  1886  WILLIS  & 
CLARK  Cambridge  I.  Introd.  88  The  word  perendinant 
(Aerendinans)  was  originally  applied  to  persons  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  hospitality  of  religious  houses  by  making 
long  visits.  Ibid,  89  The  .Master  and  Scholars  are  not  to 
permit  any  one  to  perendinate  within  their  walls  for  a  longer 
period  than  a  fortnight.  Ibid  t  The  founder  of  Queer's 
College,  .prohibits  his  scholars  to  grant  to  any  perendmating 
stranger  a  chamber  for  life. 

Perendure  (parendiuau),^.  rare.  [f.  PER-  a  + 
ENDURE.]  intr.  To  endure  or  last  through  a  long 
time,  or  throughout  a  process  or  course  of  action. 
Hence  Perendxrring  ///.  a. 

18.  .  Encyct.  Brit.  (OA  Perenduring  Rome.  1896  Chicago 
Advance  26  Mar.  452/2  Self  is  not  the  '  I  '  as  the  perenduring 
subject  of  all  its  acts. 

Perengale,  variant  of  PAKEOAL  Obs, 

t  Pere-nmity.  Obs.  rare.  [PER-  4.]  Excessive 
enmity. 

1585  GRF.KNE  Planetotnachia  Wlcs.  (Grosart)  V.  55  There    j 
had  ben  such  a  perenmitie  betweene  the  house  of  the 
I    Valdracchie  and  the  Celij\  that  [etc.]. 

tFere'nnal,<z.  Obs.  [Cf.OF./vr<r««*/(i4thc. 
in  Godef.),ad.  L.  type*/>erentM/-is  =  1,.  perennis.  "\ 
~  PERENNIAL. 

c  1485  Digby  Afyst.  (1882)  in.  637  Good  lord  of  lorddes,  my 
hope  perhenuall  [?perhennall],  With  be  to  stond  In  grace 
and  fawour  to  se.  1635  PEKSON  Varieties  i.  5  In  respect  of 
the  Heavens  perennall  and  incessant  rotation,  and  the 
Ay  res  continuall  revolution.  1681  RYCAUT  tr.  Graciaris 
Critick  37  Those  perennal  Streams  of  Fountains. 

Perennate  (perewU),  v.  rare,      [f,  ppl.  stem    ] 
of  L.  perenmlre,  f.  per  through  +  annus  year,  or    | 
f.  perennis  :  see  next.]     a.  trans.  To  make  peren-    j 
nial  or  lasting,     b.  intr.  To  last  or  live  through 
a  number   of  years,   as   a   perennial  plant.      So 
Perenna  tion. 

1623  COCKKRAM,  Perennate,  to  last  many  yeares.  1698 
Money  Masters  all  Things  16  So  tho'  Money  can't  peren- 
nate  your  days,  Yet  after  Death,  she  hath  the  power  to 
raise  You  into  Bliss.  1888  I.  B.  BALFOUK  in  Mature  20 
Dec.  188/2  Properly  to  understand  perennation,  the  peren. 
Dating  portions  must  be  examined  at  all  periods  of  the 
resting  season  as  well  as  when  they  are  starting  anew  into 
vegetative  activity. 

Perennial  (pere-nial),  a.  andrt*.  [f.  L.  peren- 
ni-s  lasting  through  the  year  or  years  ^f.  per 
through  +  ann-us  year)  +  -AL  :  cf.  PERENNAL.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Lasting,  continuing,  or  extending 
throughout  the  year  ;  said  esp.  of  a  spring  or 
stream  which  flows  through  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

(But  both  in  this  and  b,  the  sense  is  capable  of  being  under- 
]    stood  as  '  Lasting  through  successive  years,  never-failing, 
perpetual  ',  as  in  2,  of  which  continuance  through  all  the 
of  the  year  is  the  condition.) 


PERENNIBBANCHIATE. 

1703  PAMPIER  Voy.  (1720)  III.  i.  296  Rivers,  Brooks,  and 
Perennial  Springs.  1713  DRRHAM  Phys.-Tkeol.  n.  v.  (1727) 
£o  note,  There  is  such  a  Thing  as  Subterraneous  Heat.. As 
is  manifest  from  the  smoking  of  perennial  Fountains  in 
frosty  Weather.  1879  A.  R.  WALLACE  Australasia  xvL  309 
Their  rapid  flow  and  perennial  supply  of  water  are  excellently 
adapted  for  irrigation. 

fb.  Remaining  green  or  leafy  throughout  the 
year ;  evergreen.  (Of  plants  or  their  leave*.)  Obi. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  8  Nov.,  A  row.  .covered  over  with  the 
natural  shrubbs,  ivy,  and  other  perennial  greenes.  1668  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  u.  117/1  Perenniel  leave*.. last  all  the 
year.  1761-9  FALCONER  Skipivr.  IIL  363  Where  round 
the  scene  perennial  laurels  bloom. 

2.  Lasting  through  a  succession  of  years,  or 
through  a  long,  indefinite,  or  infinite  time  ;  endur- 
ing, Tasting,  permanent,  never-failing,  continual, 
perpetual ;  everlasting,  eternal. 

1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  72  F  3  A  constant  and 
perennial  softness  of  manner,  i  1750  SHKNMONK  Ehgjesxvu. 
10  Myriads  in  Time's  perennial  list  enroll'd.  1839  CARLYLE 
Chartism  iv.  (1858)  17  A  government  and  guidance  of  white 
European  men  which  has  issued  in  perennial  hunger  of 
potatoes  to  the  third  man  extant.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  \. 
x,  Perennial  youth  is  in  her  artificial  flowers. 

b.  Of  plants,  their  roots,  etc. :  Remaining  alive 
through  a  number  of  years ;  said  esp.  of  a  herb 
which  dies  down  to  the  root  and  shoots  up  afresh 
every  year  :  opp.  to  annual  and  biennial. 

1678-3  GREW  Anal.  Roots  I.  i.  §  if)  In  what  particular 
way.  some  Roots  become  Perennial.  Some  are  wholly  so, 
as  those  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  divers  other  woody  Plants. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xxiii.  (1765)  234  In  warm 
Regions,  Plants  that  are  annual  with  us  will  become 
perennial  or  arborescent.  1880  HACGHTON  Phys.  Ceog.  vi. 
209  The  vegetation  consists  mainly  of  perennial  herbs  and 
shrubs.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  II.  433  The  perennial 
sweet-pea  which  she  had  planted. 

o.  Zoot.  and  Anal.  Growing  continually  from 
persistent  pulps,  as  the  incisor  teeth  of  a  rodent. 

d.  Entom.  (a)  Living  for  more  than  one  year, 
as   an  insect.      (/>)    Forming  colonies  which   are 
continued  from  year  to  year,  as  ants,  bees,  etc. 
1[  e.  loose!}'.  Recurring  year  after  year. 

1845  M'CuLtocH  Taxation  I.  iv.  (1852)  124  The  difference 
between  A's  actual  income  of  loco/,  and  the  corresponding 
perennial  income  of  66o/.,  that  is,  3«o£,  will,  if  accumulated 
for  twenty-seven  years  and  a  half,  at  4  per  cent.,  produce 
i6,ful. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  perennial  plant :  see  A.  2  b. 

1763  MILLS  Syst.  Ptatt.  Hush.  II.  413  It  may  destroy 
annual  plants,  such  as  corn,  entirely ;  but  in  perennials,  like 
grass,  it  destroys  only  the  leaves  or  blades.  1868  ROGERS 
Pol.  Eton.  xiv.  (1876)  197  The  cotton  plant.. grows  freely 
as  a  perennial  in  alt  tropical  climates ;  it  flourishes  as  an 
annual  over.,  the  warmer  part  of  the  temperate  zones.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  i  i.  32  Perennials  are  plants  which 
live  and  blossom  or  fructify  year  after  year.  They  may  or 
may  not  have  perennial  roots. 

2.  Something  that  lasts,  or  remains  fresh,  through 
a  succession  of  years.  (Always  with  conscious 
allusion  to  sense  I.) 

1771  MRS,  GRIFFITH  Hat.  Lady  Barton  III. 65  She.  .told 
me  that.. the  most  constant  lovers  were  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  more  than  perennials.  1817  LAMB  Let.  to  H.  C. 
Robinson,  His  jokes.. were  old  trusty  perennials, .. always  as 
good  as  new.  1889  Pall  Mall  C.  31  July  3/2  Belonging  to 
the  annuals  rather  than  the  perennials  of  poetry. 

Hence  Perennia'lity,  the  quality  of  being  peren- 
nial ;  something  that  is  perennial ;  Pere  nnlalixe 
v.  trans.,  to  make  perennial  or  permanent. 

1841  Blacirw.  Mag.  XLIX.  152  The  truths  to  which  they 
are  so  much  attached  have  a  perenniality  of  new  aspects. 
1838  CARLYLE  Frtdk.  Gt.  x.  ii.(i87>)  III.  212  Mere  ephemera 
..not  related  to  the  Perennialities  at  all.  1898  Xfiakir 
3  Sept.  287/1  Welling  springs,  converging  to  a  hollow,  have 
perennialised  a  wide  shallow  pool. 

Perennially  (pere-niali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  adj. 
+  -I/Y  2.]  In  a  perennial  way  ;  throughout  the 
year,  or  a  succession  of  years;  constantly,  per- 
manently, perpetually,  eternally. 

1784  Parody  in  Boswell  Johnson,  A  captive  in  thy 
ambient  arms,  Perennially  be  thine.  1831  CARLYLE  Sari. 
A't-*.  u.  ix,  Thou  findest  the  Altar  still  there,  and  its  sacred 
Lamp  perennially  burning.  1877  E.  R.  CONOER  Sat.  Faitk 
ix.  396  Duty  or  Obligation  is  submission  to  the  authority  of 
moral  law,  recognised  by  conscience  as  perennially  binding. 
f  b.  lofsefy.  Year  after  year. 

1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  ll.  v.  154  The  attacks  of  the  ague 
to  which  they  were  perennially  subject.  1861  ANSTED 
Channel  1st.  iv.  xxiii.  (ed.  2)  537  The  contr61e,  whose  office 
is  perennially  vacant 

Ferennibranch  (pere-nibrserjk),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [f.  mod.L,  ferennibranchia  neut.  pi.,  f. 
perennis  PERENNIAL  +  BEANCHIA.]  a.  adj.  Having 
permanent  gills:  belonging  to  the  division  Ptnnni- 
branchia  (or  Ptnnnibranchiata)  of  Amphibians, 
which  retain  their  gills  through  life.  b.  sb.  An 
amphibian  of  this  division.  Also  Permni- 
bra-nchlate  a.  and  sb.  (opposed  to  CADUCI- 
BBA.VCHIATE). 

(i8«  KIRBY  Hat.  f,  Insl.  Anim.  II.  xxii.  412  Pennni- 
tranchia,  or  the   Protein.  Siren,   Axotot.}     1815    I'tfV 
Cycl.  III.  186/2  Reptiles  beloncing  to  the  perennibranchlate 
family.     1848  CRAIG,  PerennikranMatts.     1875  HUXLII 
En^ycl.    Brit.    I.   762/1    It    is   probable  .    lhat    no   kno 
Labyrinthodonts  were  perennibranchlate.     1888  ROLLK 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  404  in  the  perenml.ranch  Irmitlt 
[the  gills]  are  reuined.     1890  Cent.  DM.,  1'ertnn.branel,, 
a,  and  n. 


PERENNIOUS. 


t  Pere'nnious,   a.    06s. 

+  -ous ;  cf.  illustrious,  etc.] 


[f.    L.  perenni-s 
PERENNIAL. 


1628  PRYNNE  Brief  SHI  vity  Epist.,  The  perennious  pre- 
sentation and  propagation  of  that  pure  orthodox  and  sincere 
Religion.  1629  H.  BURTON  Truths  Triumph  328  From  the 
perennious  and  pure  fountaine  of  Gods  will  and  pleasure, 
doe  flow. .the  waters  of  life. 

t  Pere'imity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  perennitas,  f. 
perennis  perennial :  see-lTY.  Cl.GF.per(h]ennite' 
(Godef.)  in  Diet.  Acad.  1878.]  The  quality  of 
being  perennial;  continuance  for  several  years, 
or  through  a  long  or  indefinite  time  ;  permanence, 
perpetuity. 

"597  J-  KlNG  On.  Jonas  (1618)  107  Cesternes  that  are 
broken  and  cannot  holde,  I  say  not  water  of  life  and 
perennity,  but  no  water  at  all.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Thcol. 
Contents  L  §  6  Of  the  perennity  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Scriptures.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  ll.  v.  (1727)  51  note, 
The  Perennity  of  divers  Springs,  which  always  afford  the 
same  Quantity  of  Water. 

Perentele,  Perentory :  see  PABENIELE,  PER- 
EMPTOBY. 

fPere-qual.  06s.  rare.  \l.'L.*.y$z*perseqnal-is, 
{.  PER-  4  +  xqudl-is  equal ;  cf.  PABEGAL,  PEREOAL.] 
An  equal,  peer,  match. 

•11578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  135 
No  man  of  hollsome  judgement  bot  will  grant  we  had  no 
perequall  in  Ewrope. 

fPerequa-tion.  Obs.rare—".  \&.¥.pcrtquation, 
ad.  L.  perxqualion-ein,  n.  of  action  from  ptrxquart 
to  make  quite  equal,  f.  PER-  2  +  sequare  to  EQUATE.] 

1611  COTGR.,  Perequation,  a  perequation ;  an  equalling,  or 
making  euen. 

Pere-quitate,  v.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  perequitdre  : 
see  -ATE  3,  f.  PER-  \+equitare  to  ride.]  trans. 
To  ride  through,  traverse  on  horseback. 

1780  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  15  June,  Among  the 
heroes  of  the  Borough,  who  twice  a-day  perambulate  or 
perequitate  High  Street,  .rides.  .Sir  Richard  Hotham. 

tPe'rer.  Obs.  Also  5  peryr.  [a.  A  F.  perer 
=  OF.  perier,  F.  poirier  pear-tree,  f.  OF.  peire, 
F.  poire  PEAR.]  A  pear-tree. 

14..  Pislill  of  Susan  70  (MS.  P.)  The  palme  and  be 
popeler,  be  perer  \pther  MSS.  perie]  and  the  ploume  \MS. 
plowine,  rime  sowme].  14. .  Songs  fy  Carols  xxxi.  (Warton 
Cl.)  36  In  the  myddts  of  my  gardyn  is  a  peryr  set. 

fPere-rrate, v.  Obs.  rare-".     [t.'L.pererrdre.] 

1623  COCKKRAM,  Pererrate,  to  wander  vp  and  downe. 

t  Pererra'tion.  06s.  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
pererrare:  sje  prec.]  A  wandering  through  various 
places ;  a  rambling  ;  a  travelling  about. 

1608-11  lip.  HALL  Epist.  v.  ii,  What  need  wee  to.  .spend 
our  dales  in  a  perpetuall  pererration?  1658  EVELYN  Let. 
to  E.  Thurland  8  Nov.,  Unlesse  . .  noblemen  make  wiser 
provisions  for  their  educations  abroad,  above . .  the  ordinary 
commerce  and  import  of  their  wild  pererrations. 

Peresche,  obs.  f.  PARISH,  PERISH,  PIERCE. 

Peresil,  obs.  form  of  PARSLEY. 

t  Pe-retre.  Obs.  Also  5  peretyr,  pertyr.  [a. 
OF.  *perelre,  Cotgr.  piretre,  ad.  L.  pir-,  pyre- 
thrum  :  see  PELLETER,  PELETRE,  and  PYBETHRE.] 
=  PELLITORY  i ,  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pat-u.  394/1  Peretre,  herbe  (P.  peretyr),  pere- 
tritm.  Ibid.  395/2  Petyr,  herbe  (or  peretre  j  P.  pertyr). 

Perewake,  -wig,  -wyke,  obs.  ff.  PERIWIG. 

t  Pere-xcellently,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1.  [See 
PER-  4.]  Very  excellently,  very  highly. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioitn  2659  The  king  his  Sugits  luvid 
so  perexcellently. 

Pereye,obs.f.  PEBRIE, PERRY;  var.  PORBEY  Obs. 

t  Perfa-bricate,  v.  06s.  rare—",  [f.  L.  per- 
fabricare  (see  PER-  2  and  FABRICATE).] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Perfabricat,  to  go  through  with  building. 

Perfay  (paif^'),  »«'•  arch.  Forms:  a.  4-5 
parfay,  4  parfai,  par-fai,  5  par-fay,  -fey,  par- 
fey(e,  -faie.  P.  5-6  per  fey,  5  perfey(e,  4-6, 
9  arch,  perfay.  [ME.  a.  OF.  par  fei,  AF.  also 
parfai,  fay,  f.  par  by  (PAB  prep,  i)  +  OY.feiJ, 
feit,fei,  mod.F.ftti-.—L.jid'-em  FAITH.] 

By  (my)  faith ;  verily,  truly :  cf.  FAY  s6.l  6  b. 
{Obs.  in  ordinary  use  since  i6th  c.,  but  revived 
by  some  modern  poets.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  298  (Cott.)  pe  erth  it  has  na  sun  parfai 
\G.  parfay,  f.  perfay,  Tr.  perfey).  Ibid.  597  Parfay  \v.  rr. 
parfat,  forsobe]  bat  es  bot  eth  to  rede.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
I.  39  The  land  vj  ger,  and  mayr  perfay,  Lay  desolat  eftyr 
hys  day.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  495  Som  maner  confort 
shal  I  haue  parfay.  c  1450  St.  Cutlibert  (Surtees)  7838 
pai  Did  mare  harme  ban  gude  parfay.  a  1550  Image 
Hypocr.  m.  408  And  then,  my  lordes,  perfay.. Not  all  your 
gold  so  gay.. Shall  serve  youe  to  delaye.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  196/47  Parfay,  medius  fideus.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  15  She  had  task't  hersel,  perfay, 
To  work  before  a  certain  day  A  pair  o'  stockins.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Poems  $  Ball.  Ser.  i.  Masque  Q.  Bersabe  117 
This  knave  hath  sharp  fingers  perfay.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  i.  338  Perfay  all  goeth  more  than  right. 

Perfect  (pa'ifekt),  a.  (adv.,  s6.)  Forms  :  see 
below.  [Orig.  ME.  parfit,  -file,  a.  OF.  parfit, 
-file  (lithe,  in  Littri) :— L.  perfect-urn,  pa.  pple. 
of  perficZre  to  accomplish,  perform,  complete,  f. 
PER-  2  +  facere  to  do,  make.  Subsequently  influ- 
enced by  OF.  parfet,  -fete,  -feit,  -fait,  in  which 
the  radical  part  is  fet,  fait  (pa.  pple.  of  fairc")  :— 
L.  factual.  At  length  gradually  conformed 
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(partly  through  parfaict,  perfaict,  perfect}  to  the 
L.  original  perfectus.  The  change  of  par-  to  per- 
went  on  from  14th  to  i6thc.  In  ME.  and  i6tli  c. 
the  stress  varied  between  perfi'te  and  perfit ;  in 
Scotch  (perfai't)  is  still  prevalent  in  some  senses, 
and  in  others  displaced  by  (pe'rfit).] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  a.  3-4  parfijt,  4-5  -fljt,  5  -fyght,  5-6  -fight. 
0.  4-5  perfiat,  5-6  -fyght,  6  -fight,  7  -fyit. 

a.  ciigoS.  Eiig.  Leg.  I.  s8/i6ojif  bou  wolt  parfijt  beo, 
sul  al  bi  guod.  1382  WYCLIF  i  John  ii.  5  Forsothe  who 
kepith  his  word,  verily  in  him  is  parfijt  charite.  1387  TRE- 
VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  363  pat  parfijt  welbe  bat  is  noujt 
in  worldly  richesse.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  17 
Withoute  witte  he  may  not  be  parfight  in  science.  1485 
CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  22  B  or  pees  and  parfyght  vnyon.  1556 
J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Ixxxy.  6  Our  parfight  sight  from 
olindnesse  standeth.  .in  aduersite. 

ft.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  185  He  hadde  perfi}! 
knowleche  of  sevene  artis.  a  1529  SKF.LTON  Prayer  to  Father 
4  Of  all  perfections  the  essencial  most  perfyght !  1556  J. 
HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  xviii.  4  Both  partes  apeere  of  so  pure 
perfight  skifi.  1650  Presbytery  Bk.  StralMogie  (1843)  137 
For  the  making  vp  of  a  perfyit  manse  and  gleib. 

2.  a.  3-5  parfite,  4-6  -fyte.  0.  4-perflte,  -fyte. 
«.    ,11300  Parfite  [see  B.  3].    CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i. 

(Petrus)  256  For  thefts  amang  bame  pece  parfyte  vill  have, 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatioite  i.  iv.  6  pe  parfite  bileuejj  not  lightly 
all  fringes  bat  men  tellib.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hiton  1\.\.\\  iii. 
278  Suche  as  he  had  parfyte  trust  in. 

/3.  ci34o  Perfite  [see  B.  3 a).  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V. 
185  Perfite  knowlegeof  the  vij  sciences  Hberalle.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xlvii.  14  To  wryte  Quhat  plesans  is  in  lufe 
perfyte.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  I.  (Arb.)  40  A  separate 
and  perfite  note.  1611  SIR  W.  MURE  Misc  Poems  \.  34 
Once  taist  yat  nectared  delyte,  Of  all  pleasoures  y«  most 
perfyte.  a  1699  KIRKTON  Hist.  CA.  Scot.  (1817)  301  Making 
the  island  happy  by  a  perfyte  union.  [1808-15  JAMIESON, 
Perfit,  Perfite.  ..The  term  is  still  used  to  denote  one  who 
is  exact  in  doing  any  work,  or  who  does  it  neatly.  The 
accent  is  on  the  last  syllable.  1851  W.  ANDERSON  Rhymes 
(1867)  34  (E.  D.  D.)  There's  few  sae  perfite  as  we  should  be.] 

3.  a.  3-6  parfit,  4-6  -fyt,  (6  -fytte).     /3.  4-7 
(dial.  -9)  perflt,  (6  -fitt,  -fytt),  5-7  perfyt. 

01300  Cursor  Jlf.  12483  (Cott)  Maister  es  he  self  parfit 
[v.  rr.  parfite,  -fitt,  perfite].  13 . .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon 
MS.  573  Parfyt  love  is  ther  non.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  48  Pore  in  spirit,  parfit  in  pacyence.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladyc  310  God . .  made  them  parfyt  in  kynde  on 
the  Saterday.  1555  HARPSFIELD  in  Banner's  Homilies  4 
Her  he  made  pariytte.  1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Souldiours 
(1588)  45  b,  If  you  will  make  it  partner. 

0.  CX374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  m.  pr.  ii.  51  (Camb.  MS.) 
Blysfulnesse  is  a  perfyt  [v.  r.  perfit]  estat.  1559  Up.  SCOT 
in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1824)  I.  App.  x.  444  The  fawters 
therof  contende,  that  it  is  most  perfitt.  1603-31  FLORIO 
Montaigne  i.  xl.  (ed.  3)  132  Sound,  and  in  perfit  health. 
[But  FLORIO  1598-1611,  COTGR.  1611  spell  perfect.}  1610 
J.  MELVILL  Autobiog.  (Wodrow  Soc)  259  The  King 
efter  his  perfyt  age  of  twentie  and  a  yeirs.  1628  LE  GRYS 
tr.  Barclay's  Argents  222  That  excellent  old  mans  perfitest 
remission.  1645  J.  DURYE  [Scotchman]  Israel's  Call  31 
Perfit  holines.  [1808-15  Perfit :  see  A.  2  (3.] 

4.  o.  5-7  parfet,  (6  -fett,  -fayt(e).     0.  6  per- 
fait,  -fayt,  6-7  perfet,  (6  -fett). 

a.  1419  SIR  W.  BARDOLPH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I. 
76  Goa..3eve  sow  ryght  goode  lyf  and  longe  parfet  helthe  of 
body.  1530  PALSGR.  780,  I  weare  heare  nexte  my  bodye  as 
parfayte  folkes  do.  ?  1668  LADY  LYTTELTON  in  Hatton 
Corr.  (Camden)  54,  I  am  infinitely  reioyced  to  heare..  of  her 
parfet  recovery. 

ft.  1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  xii.  9  My  strengthe  is  made  perfait 
throu  weaknes.  1536  R.  BEERLEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett. 
(1880)  34  An  yf  yt  were  never  so  perfett.  1538  STARKEY 
England  I.  ii.  62  Euery  thyng..more  perfayt  in  hys  nature. 
«593  Q-  Euz.  tr.  Boeth.  v.  pr.  v.  115  With  a  steddyer  & 
perfeter  Judgement.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  415  Supream 
of  things  Thou  in  thy  self  art  perfet,  and  in  thee  Is  no 
deficience  found.  [The  words  perfect  and  imperfect  occur 
34  times  in  Milton's  Poems,  and  in  22  instances  the  spelling 
to  perfet,  imperfet  (A.  J.  Wyatt  Note  to  P.  R.  iv.  468).] 

5.  a.  6  parfeete,  -faict.     /3.  6  perfecte,  per- 
faict(e,  6-  perfect. 

a.  1551-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  Staffs,  m  Ann.  Lichfield  IV.  46 
A  juste  true  and  a  parfeete  survey._  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  I. 
pr.  i.  3  Parfaict  for  fine  workmanship. 

ft.  1516  TINDALE  Matt,  v.  48  Ye  shall  therfore  be  perfecte, 
even  as  youre  hevenly  father  is  perfecte.  [So  1535  CovERD.j 
—  Luke  i.  3  Booth  were  perfect  before  God.  —  Acts  xi. 
24  He  was  a  perfaicte  man.  1530  PALSGR.  320  Parfyte.. 
Perfecte  (Fr.)  perfect  .  .parfect.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike 
(1580)  44  b,  The  perfect  ende  of  all.  [Perfect  became  the 
usual  spelling  c  1590.] 

B.  Signification.    I.  General  senses. 

•(•I.  Thoroughly  made,  formed,  done,  performed, 
carried  out,  accomplished.  06s. 

a.  Of  a  legal  act :  Duly  completed. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  254  To  bat  ilk  scrite 
Edward  set  his  scale,  pat  his  gift  was  perfite,  &  with  witnes 
leale.  1567  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  K/(i59?)  §  i  The  acceptation  of 
the  said  office  of  Regentrie  . .  sail  be  balden,  repute,  and 
esteemed  lawful!,  sufficient,  and  perfite. 

b.  Of  offspring  :  Fully  formed. 
Passing  into  sense  3  :  see  esp.  3  c. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  197  Somtyme  a  womman 
conceyueth  twey  children  and  is  but  a  litel  tyme  bytwenei 
and  so  be  children  ben  afterward  i-bore  oon  after  ober,  and 
beep  perfit  i-no\v.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1830)  v.  48  And  the 
first  Day  next  after  men  fynden  in  the  askes  a  worm ;  and 
the  secunde  day  next  after  men  fynden  a  brid  quyk  and 
perfyt.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Abortjo  . .  to  brynge  forthe  a 
chylde,  or  it  be  perfecte  [COOPER  perfite]. 

c.  Of  full  age;  either  =grown  up,  adult,  or  of 
an  age  legally  competent  for  a  specified  function. 


PERFECT. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  v.  24  Comaundynge  to  hym  for -to 
slea  alle  of  perfit  age.  1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottes 
A  vj  b,  He  shal  at  his  perfect  yeres  bee  restaured  to  the 
whole  isle  of  Britayn.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  \.  358 
Thai  may  entir  within  thre  termis  nixt  eftir  thair  perfyte 
age  of  xiiii  yeris.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  ii.  77  Sonnes  at 
perfect  age,  and  Fathers  declin'd.  1773  MONBODDO  Lang. 
(1774)  I.  I.  1.  ii  When  he  comes  to  be  of  perfect  age. 

2.  Fully  accomplished;  thoroughly  versed, trained, 
skilled,  or  conversant.      Const,   in,  with,  \of  a 
subject,    arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  12483  pou  broght  me  not  a  barn  to  lere 
Bot  maister  es  he  self  parfit.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  219  Among  alle  he  [Plato]  is  i-preysed  for  a  parfile 
techere  of  philosofie.  Ibid.  VII.  71  By  craft  of  be  sterres,  in 
be  whiche  craft  he  was  perfit  inow.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret. 
21  He  that  is  a  parfit  studiaunt  in  that  science,  c  1510  MORE 
Picas  Wks.  3/1  [He]  was  in  dede,  both  a  parfet  philosophre, 
and  a  parfet  diuine.  1578'!'.  N.  tr.  Cong.  IV.  India  212 
They  were  very  perfite  with  theyr  bowes.  1592  GREENE 
Disput.  20  The  Hawke  that  is  most  perfect  for  the  flight. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  155  Our  Men  more  perfect  in 
the  vse  of  Armes.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  48  He  deemed 
nothing  lesse  beseeming  a  perfit  and  accomplished  Captaine, 
than  bast-making  and  rashnesse.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
I.  n.  ix.  137  They. .were  admitted  to  the  state  of.  ntouWj 
the  perfect,  and  so  made  partakers  of  al  Mysteries.  1831 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  406  The  Master,  Doctor, 
or  perfect  graduate,  was,  in  like  manner,  .obliged  imme- 
diately to  commence,  -and  to  continue  for  a  certain  period 
publicly  to  teach.  1838  WHEWELL  in  Life  (1881)  192  The 
other  persons.. not  being  very  perfect  in  their  duties, 
f  b.  Completely  prepared  ;  made  ready.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  vi.  7  Forsothe  the  hows.. is  beeldid 
of  stonus  ouer  scorchid  and  parfite.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishops') 
ibid.,  The  house . .  was  built  of  stone  perfite  before  it  was 
brought. 

c.  Thoroughly  learned  or  acquired,  got  by  heart 
or  by  rote,  '  at  one's  fingers'  ends '.  Also  of  a 
person :  Having  learnt  one's  lesson  or  part 
thoroughly.  (Cf.  letter-perfect,  word-perfect.} 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  v,  That  the  learning  to  write  be 
not  left  of,  vntil  it  be  verie  perfit.  1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  v. 
ii.  562,  I  hope  I  was  perfect.  I  made  a  little  fault  in  great. 
[Cf.  lines  553-4.]  1592  —  Ven.  $  Ad.  408  The  lesson  is  but 
plain,  And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.  1603  — 
Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  82  When  you  haue  A  busmesse  for  your 
selfe  :  pray  heauen  you  then  Be  perfect.  1665  PEPYS  Diary 

21  Sept.,  To  refresh  myself  in  my  musique  scale,  which  I 
would  fain  have  perfecter  than  ever  I  had  yet.     1844  ALB. 
SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  (1847)  II.  ii.  174  Mrs.  Grimley 
kindly  undertook  to  prompt,  as  the  performers  were  not  all 
very  perfect.     Mod.  (School).  Try  to  get  this  lesson  perfect. 

3.  In   the  state  proper  to  anything  when  com- 
pleted ;    complete ;   having   all  the  essential   ele- 
ments, qualities,  or  characteristics ;  not  deficient 
in  any  particular. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  11626  (Cott.)  Ne  haf  yee  for  me  na  barn- 
site,  For  i  am  self  man  al  parfite.  a  1325  Athanasian 
Creed  30  in  Prose  Psalter  195  He  is  parfit  God,  parfit  man, 
beand  of  resonable  soule  &  of  mannes  flesshe.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Ibid,  in  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Perfecte  God,  and  perfecte 
man.  1571  Articles  of  Religion  ii,  Two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  manhood. 
b.  Of  actions,  states,  qualities,  and  the  like. 

f  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  iii.  7,  I  had  . .  na  perfite 
contrycyone.  1382  WYCLIF  i  John  iv.  18  Drede  is  not  in 
charite,  but  parnjt  charite  sendith  out  drede  [1526  TINDALE, 
Parfet  love  casteth  out  all  fearej.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  338 
He..heeld  opinion  that  pleyn  delit  Was  verray  felicitee 
parfit.  c  1475  Partenay  3994  She  allwais  loued  me  with 
hert  parfight,  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion, 
Who  made,  .a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifyce,  oblacion, 
and  satysfaccyon,  for  the  sinnes  of  the  whole  worlde.  1748 
Anson's  Vcy.  in.  i.  501  It  had  been  a  perfect  calm  for  some 
days.  1841  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (i%io)  III. 
viil.  124  That  Mr.  Newman  is  a  man  of. .perfect  sincerity,  I 
have  no  doubt  1869  TYNDALL  Notes  Lect.  Lighten  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  transparency  or  perfect  opacity. 

o.  Of  productions  material  or  immaterial,  (i  b 
may  belong  here.) 

1413  Pilgr.  Sovile  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiv.  107  Ther  is  no 
body  parfit  withouten  thre  dymensions.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  i  Lyke  as  the  great  worlde  was  made 
perfecte  in  vij  dayes.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  26  Three 
glorious  Sunnes,  each  one  a  perfect  Sunne.  1628  T.  SPENCER 
Logick  276  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  that  this  onely  is  the 
forme  or  figure  of  a  perfit  Syllogisme.  1665  PEPYS  Diary 

22  Sept.,  He  did   twelve   feet  under  ground  find  perfect 
trees  over-covered  with  earth.    1697  tr.  Burgersdicius'  Logic 
I.  xxiv.  08  Speech  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect.     Perfect  is 
that  that  absolves  the  Sentence.     1872  J.  F.  CLARKE .Self- 
Culture  xvi.  (1889)  349  Nature  finishes  everything.  ..Every 
little  flower  is  perfect  and  complete,  from  root  to  seed. 

f  d.  Sound  ;  of  sound  mind,  sane.  Obs. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  v.  695  Whanne  he  sawe 
the  letters  and  vnderstood  them,  yet  he  entryd,  for  he  was 
ryghte  parfyte  of  his  lyf.  1552  HULOET,  Perfecte  or  sounde, 
integer.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vii.  63, 1  feare  I  am  not  in  my 
perfect  mind,  a  1610  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  i.  u,  What 
postures  he  puts  on  1  I  do  not  think  he's  perfect. 

4.  In  the  state  of  complete  excellence  ;  free  iron: 
any  flaw  or  imperfection  of  quality ;  faultless.    I 
often  used  of  a  near  approach  to  such  a  state,  an 
hence  capable  of  comparison,  perfecter  (=  more 
nearly  perfect),  perfectest  (  =  nearest  to  perfection). 

a  1340   HAMPOLE  Psalter  x.  2    paim   thynke  bat  paire 

,.•*  .      .  i   i    •       : .o  perntere  pan 

Tfiteie 

MOKE 
weie  [O  Iievene  pan  even:   \^IJ»L   uiu^   tin"^*-".      -^-r   *     , 

Dyalagf  i.   Wks.  129/2  Than  had  our  lord  not  made  1 
order  and  course  perfite  in  the  begynnynge.     1542  liooRDE 
Dyetary  ix.  (1870)  251  Abstynence  for  this  matter  is  .  .the 
parfytest  medysone.     1565  Satir.  Poems  Keform.\.  80 
pen  is  not  in  perfytt  plight  her  graces  to  displaie.     159° 


PERFECT. 

R.  PAYNE  Deter.  Irel.  (1841)  3  Most  of  them  speaking 
good  and  perfit  English.  1685  TEMPLF '.Ess.  Card.  Wks. 
ITU  I  18?  The  perfectest  Figure  of  a  Garden  I  ever  saw 

was 'that  of  Moor-Park  in  Hertfordshire.  1784  JOHNSON 
'let  to  Sastres  20  Oct.,  A  perfect  performance  of  any  kind 
is  not  to  be  expected,  and  certainly  not  a  perfect  dictionary. 
1841  L  HvmSeer  11.  (1864)  64  The  perfectest  prose.fktion 
inthe  language.  1853  J-  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  St.  (1873) 1 1. 
iv  viii  107  "•  barbarian,  in  his  own  estimate,  LS  perfect 
already;  and  what  is  perfect  cannot  be  improved.  1877 
MORI.EY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  39'  Th«  only  people  whom 
men  cannot  pardon  are  the  perfect. 

b.  spec.  Of  supreme  moral  excellence;  righteous, 
holy ;  immaculate. 

c  uoo  [see  A.  i].  1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Cause.  3766  For  sum 
bat  semes  cude  here  and  parfite, ..  after  H=  dede.er  dampned 
als-lite.  1388  WYCI.IF  Matt.  v.  48  Be  }e  parfit,  as  joure 
heuenli  facfir  is  parfit.  1450-1330  Myrr.  oar  Ladye  76 
None  maye  wythstonde  eny  temptacyon  be  he  neuer  s< 
parfyt,  wythout  specyall  helpe,  and  grace  of  god.  15*6  [see 
A  58!  i*'"  BIBLE  I's.  xxxvii.  37  Marke  the  perfect  man, 
arid  behold  the  vpright  :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. 
1743  WESI  EY  Strm.  Chr.  Perfect.,  Every  one  that  is  perfect 
is  holy :  and  every  one  that  is  holy  is,  in  the  Scripture 
sense,  perfect. 

C.  Of  things :  Marked  by  moral  perfection. 

'515  COVERDALE  Ps.  xviii.  30  The  waye  of  God  is  a 
perfecte  waye.  Ibid.  xix.  7  The  lawe  of  the  Lorde  is 
a  perfecte  lawe.  1738  WESLEY  I's.  cxxxix.  xiv,  Guide  me 
in  thy  perfect  way. 

5.  Completely  corresponding  to  a  definition, 
pattern,  or  description. 

a.  Of  a  geometrical  figure,  a  point  of  space  or 
time,  and  the  like  :  Exact,  precise. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral.  \.  J  18  Som  of  hem  semen  perfit 
cercfcs,  &  somme  semen  inperfit.  1574  BOURNE  Regiment 
for  Sea  xvii.  (1577)  46  The  perfit  houre  and  minute  of  the 
chaunges  of  the  Moonc.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  ii.  53 


lilac.  I.  x.  65  Heavy  hail  had  fallen, ..  the  stones  being 
perfect  spheres. 

b.  Of  a  copy,  representation,  etc.:  Accurately  re- 
producing or  reflecting  the  original ;  exact,  correct, 
t  Of  a  notion,  thought,  etc. :  Exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  facts,  correct  (ois.). 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  2  In  this  boke  was  expressed  of 
Souernaunce  so  perfyte  an  image.  159*  T.  DICCES  (title) 
A  Perfit  Description  of  the  Ccelestiall  Orbes.  1595  SHAKS. 
John  v.  vi.  6  Hub.  Whose  there?  Spcake  hoa.  ..Bast. 
Hubert,  I  tliinke.  Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought.  1611 
BIBLH  Trans/.  Pref.  4  That  Translation  was  not  so  sound 
and  so  perfect,  but  that  it  needed  in  many  places  correction. 
1790  PALEY  Horn  Paul.  i.  6  A  more  perfect  copy  procured 
at  Aleppo.  1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Journ.  299  The  perfectest 
reproduction  of  the  Greek  theater  in  the  world. 

e.  Fully  answering  to  what  the  name  implies. 

(1449  PECOCK  ^f epr.  n.  xv.  233  Samaritanys..weren  not 
perfite  and  ful  lewis  neither  thei  were  perfite  and  ful 
hethen.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  lob,  Made  hym  as 
he  surely  comectured  his  perfite  frende,  where  in  dede  he 
was  inwardly  his  dedly  enemie.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife, 
etc.  (1638)  286  The  Devil  is  the  perfectest  Courtier.  1833 
KF.tu.tSma.  vi.  (1848)  142  That  combination  of  sweetness 
with  firmness  . .  which  constitutes  the  temper  of  a  perfect 
public  man. 

d.  Entire,    unqualified;     pure,    unmixed,    un- 
alloyed. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  ii.  98  Either  your  straw-colour 
beard,  your  orange  tawnie  beard,  ..your  perfect  yellow. 
1591  _  Two  Gent.  w.  iv.  194.  1595  —  John  i.  i.  90  Mine 
eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts,  And  findes  them  perfect 
Richard.  i&»  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  71  The  walles, 
the  towers,  and  the  gates  built  all  of  perfect  marble.  1648 
in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  217  My  damaske  sword,  with  the 
handle  of  perfect  gold.  1699  VANBRUGH  False  Friend  n.  i, 
You  talk . .  like  a  perfect  stranger  to  that  tenderness  methinks 
every  son  should  feel  for  a  good  father.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  6  To  a  perfect  stranger.. such  a  method  of  de- 
scription would  be  unintelligible. 

e.  Mere,  sheer;  unmitigated,  utter.  (Qualifying 
something  bad,  repulsive,  or   disliked.)     Chiefly 
colloq.  or  dial. 

1611  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  i.  32  His  complexion  is  perfect 
Gallowes.  1714  ADDISON  Lover  No.  39  F  2  He. .has. .re- 
duced himself  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  l. 
viii.  79  The  storm. .proved  a  perfect  hurricane.  179*  A. 
WILSON  H'atty  <?•  Meg  in  Poems  H  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  5 
She's  tired  wi* perfect  skelping.  1801  MACNEILL  Poet,  ll'ks. 
(1856)  139  (E.  D.  D.)  Worn  to  perfect  skin  and  bane.  180476 
SVD.  SMITH  Mar.  P/tilos.  (1850)  187  A  man  whose  chin 
terminated  in  a  point. .would  be  a  perfect  horror.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiv,  The  queen  tore  her  biggonets  for 
perfect  anger.  1861  QUINN  Heather  (1863)  156  Gar  a  thief 
forget  himsel1,  An*  blush  for  perfect  shame.  Mod.  colloq. 
It  is  perfect  nonsense  to  say  tnat  he  cannot. 
t6.  Completely  assured,  fully  informed,  certain: 
of  a  statement  or  speaker.  Obs.  rare. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  700  He  had  perfect  worde  that 
the  Duke  of  Cl.irance  came  forwarde  towarde  him  with 
a  great  armie.  1611  SHAKS.  Whit.  T.  ill.  iii.  i  Thou  an 
perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  toucht  vpon  The  Desarts  o: 
Bohemia.  1611  —  Cy^mb.  in.  i.  73,  I  am  perfect,  That  the 
Pannonians .  .for  Their  Liberties  are  now  in  Armes. 
t?.  In  a  state  of  complete  satisfaction ;  satisfied 
contented.  Obs.  rare. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  21  Then  comes  my  Fit  againe 
I  had  else  beene  perfect.     1607  —  Timon  i.  ii.  oo  Might  w< 
but  haue  that  happinesse  my  Lord . .  we  should  thinke  ou 
selues  for  euer  perfect. 
H.  Technical  senses. 
8.  Arith.  Applied  to  a  number  which  is  equa 
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to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts.  (Formerly  in 
other  senses:  see  quots.  1422,  c  144°-) 

1411  tr.  Sicreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prhi.  214  Bo  thou  th«t  they 
bene  ten,  fore  tene  is  a  perfite  nombyr,  and  hit  contenylh  in 
hym-sylfe  foure  nombres,  that  is  to  witte,  one  and  two,  and 
thre  and  foure.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xliv.  9  We  are  leued 
a-lyue,  elleuyn,..Or  we  begynne  vs  muste  be  even,. .For 
partite  noumbre  it  is  none,  Off  elleuen  for  to  lere.  1570 

iiLLiNGsLKY  Euclid  vii.  def.  xxiii.  187  The  panes  of  6  are 

.  a.  3,. .and  mopartes6  hath  not:  ..wherefore  6  isa  perfect 
lumber.  So  likewise  is  28  a  perfect  number... This  kinde 
of  numbers  is  very  rare.  1674  JKAKE  A  rith.  (1696)  5  Perfect 

lumbers  are  almost  as  rare  as  perfect  Men.    1700-29  V. 

ilANDEY  Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  5  There  are  found  but  few 
"'erfect  Numbers. .to  wit,  from  i  to  40,000000,  only  these: 

,  28.  496,  8128,  130816,  2096128,  33,550336;.  .all  the  Perfect 
Numbers  begin  by  turns  from  6  and  8.  1794  HUTTON  Math. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

9.  Gram,    t  a.   Of  verbs:   Regular.    Obs.     b. 
Applied  to  the  tense  which  denotes  a  completed 
event  or  action  viewed  in  relation  to  the  present ; 

lence  (with  qualification)  to  any  tense  expressing 
action  completed  at  the  time  indicated  :  see  PLU- 

•EKFECT,  Future  Perfect  (FUTURE  a.  a). 

1530  PALSCR.  Introd.  30  Verbes  parsonall  be  of  thre  sortes, 
parfyte,  anomales,  and  defectyves.  Ibid.  84  The  preterperfit 

ens.  as  je  ay  parU  I  have  spoken.  Ibid.  88  The  preter 
»rfit  tens.  1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer,  it.  (1584)  Nivb, 
t  pray  you  what  tempus  is  it  ?  Campion.  The  perfect 
iemfus,  euen  as  clausis  the  Latine  worde  is.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Perfect^  in  grammar.  Preter  or  preterit- 
perfect  tense,  is  an  inflection,  marking  a  time  perfectly  past. 
1879  BAIN  Higher  Eng.  Gram.  166  The  infinitive  followed 

y  a  past  participle  forms  a  perfect  infinitive  active :  *  to 

ave  loved  , '  having  loved  '. 

10.  Mus.  (Opp.  to  IMPERFECT  a.  7.) 

ta.  In  mediaeval  music,  applied  to  a  note  when  reckoned 
as  three  times  the  length  of  a  note  of  the  next  lower 
denomination  ;  and  hence  to  those '  modes  ',  etc.  characterized 
by  such  relative  value  of  the  notes  (answering  to  what  is 
now  called  triple  time  or  rhythm).  Obi.  b.  Perfect  concords 
(t  c ords)  or  consonances :  a  name  including  the  concords  of 
a  unison,  fifth,  and  octave,  and  sometimes  a  fourth  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  thirds  and  sixths).  Hence  c.  Applied 
to  the  intervals  of  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave,  in  their  normal 
form  (opp.  to  augmented  and  diminished}:  now  sometimes 
(like  thirds,  sixths,  etc.)  called  major.  So  perfect  chard  or 
triad,  a  name  for  the  common  chord  in  its  direct  position 
(involving  a  perfect  fifth),  as  opp.  to  the  imperfect  or 
diminished  triad,  d.  Perfect  cadence:  a  cadence  con- 
sisting of  the  direct  chord  of  the  tonic  preceded  by  a  domi- 
nant or  subdominant  chord  (authentic  or  plagal  cadence), 
and  forming  a  full  close :  opp.  to  imperfect  and  interrupted 
cadence. 

1597  MORI.EV  Introd.  Mus.  18  The  Moode  perfect  of  the 
lesse  prolation  is,  when  all  go  by  two,  except  the  Semibreefe : 
as  two  Longes  to  the  Large : . .  three  Semibreeues  to  the 
Breefe.  Ibid.,  The  moode  peifect  of  the  more  is,  when  all 
go  by  three  ;  as  three  Longes  to  the  Large  :  three  Breeues 
to  the  Longe  [etc.].  Ibid.  72  You  must  not  rise  nor  fall 
with  two  perfect  cordes  togither.  Ibid.  Annot.,  Why  some 
of  those  consonants  [  =  consonances] . .  are  called  perfect,  and 
othersome  vnperfect,  I  can  giue..no  reason.  1667  Perfect 
Concords[see  IMPERFECT*.  7].  1704.).  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.\, 
Perfect  Fifth,  the  same  with  Diapente.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Perfect,  in  music,  denotes  something  that  fills,  and 
satisfies  the  mind,  and  the  ear — In  which  sense  we  say, 
perfect  cadence,  perfect  concord,  &c.  1875  OUSEI.EV  Harmony 
xiii.  154  The  peifect  cadence  corresponds  exactly  to  a  full 
stop  in  writing.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
I.  766  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation  were  themselves  capable 
of  assuming  a  Perfect  or  an  Imperfect  form. ..  Notest  even 
when  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the  Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation  in 
which  they  were  written,  could  be  made  Imperfect. 

11.  Physiol.,  Anat.,  etc.  Having  its  proper  charac- 
teristics developed  to  the  fullest  degree ;  typical. 

1693  tr.  Blancard"s  Phys,  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Perfecta  Crisis, 
One  Crisis  is  called  perfect,  another  imperfect ;.. perfect  is 
that  which  frees  the  Patient  perfectly  and  entirely  from  the 
Distemper :  and  it  is  either  salutary  or  deadly.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  84  Inoculated  cow  pock,  under  its  most  perfect 
form.  1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard"s  Anat.  244  Perfect  cartilages 
also  occur  under  the  form  of  incrustation  or  plates.  1841-71 
T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  721  Most  of  the  parts 
enumerated  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  perfect 
or  typical  skeleton.  1856  GRINDON  Life  xxv.  (1875)  322 
'  Perfect '  is  used  by  the  naturalist  to  express  the  degree  in 
which  those  peculiarities  are  developed  which  characterize 
a  particular  group.  1863  Chambers  Encycl.  V.  589/2  The 
mouths  of  mandibulate  Insects  are  sometimes  called  perfect  t 
and  those  which  exhibit  a  different  character,  imperfect. 
t  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Perfect,'m  physiology.  Afer/ect 
animal  is  used  by  some  writers  for  that  which  is  ^born  by 
univocal  generation ;  in  opposition  to  insects,  which  they 
pretend  to  be  produced  by  equivocal  generation. 

12.  Bot.  Having  all  four  whorls  of  the  flower 
(calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils\ 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Perfectjiowers  (among  Herbalists)  are  those 
that  have  the  finely  colour'd  small  leaves,  call'd  Petala, 
with  the  Stamina,  Apices,  and  Stylus.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS 


PERFECT. 

1849  THOMSON  in  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Edin.  XVI.  545  A  perfect 
thermodynamic  engine . .  is  a  machine  by  means  of  which 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mechanical  effect  can  be 
obtained  from  a  given  thermal  agency.  1850  KANKINE 
Ibid.  XX.  148  The  elasticity  of  a  perfect  gas  at  a  given 
temperature  varies  simply  in  proportion  to  it«  density. 
1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  514  That  properly  of 
perfect  elasticity  towards  which  highly  elastic  bodies  in 
nature  approximate.  Ibid.  592  A  perfect  fluid.. ,U  an  un- 
realizable conception,  like  a  rigid,  or  a  smooth,  body :  it  is 
defined  as  a  body  incapable  of  resisting  a  change  of  shape. 
1867  BESANT  Hydrodynamics  (ed.  2)  i  A  perfect  fluid  U 
assumed  to  have  no  '  viscosity  ',  no  property  of  the  nature 
of  friction. 

16.  Printing.  Perfect  ream,  a  ream  of  516 
sheets,  «  printers  ream  :  see  REAM  sb.$ 

1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Voiab.  98  Reams  of  paper  made  up 
to  a  printer's  ream,  i.  e.  516  sheets,  are  said  to  be  '  perfect '. 

C.  as  adv.  =  PERFECTLY.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  or  poet. 
(-1470  Golagros  H  Gam.  noo  As  I  am  cristynit  perfite. 

a  1550  in  Diiniar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  317  In  the  cuntre  he 
and  I  Can  nocht  dwell  bailh  perfyte.  1567  Ti  RBERV.  Piers 
to  T.  Epit.  etc.  9b,  Men  daemen  may  you  are  not  perfite 
wise.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  61  Thay 
had  the  similitude  of  perfyte  schapen  foulis.  168*  CREECH 
tr.  Lucretius  (1683)  214  No  Compound's  perfect  solid,  free 
from  Pore.  17*6-31  TINDAL  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II. 
xvii.  102  A  perfect  honest  man.  1830  TENNYSON  Madeline 
ii,  Frowns  perfect-sweet  along  the  brow. 

D.  quasi-*/'. 

1.  That  which  is  perfect,  perfection,  rare,  poetic. 
184*  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  292  That  type  of  Perfect  in 

his  mind  In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 

2.  Gram.  Elliptical  for  perfect  tense :  see  B.  gb. 
1841  R.  G.  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  §  180  One  of  two  forms, 

sometimes.,  that  of  the  Greek  Perfect,  and  sometimes,  .that 
of  the  Greek  Aorist.  1848  J.  W.  DONALDSON  Grk.  Gram. 
8425  The  perfect  expresses  the  state  or  condition  consequent 
on  an  action.  1888  B.  H.  KENNEDY  Shorter  Lat.  Primer 
72  The  Perfect  in  the  sense  of  /  have  lorcd  is  Primary : 
in  the  sense  of  /  loved  it  is  Historic. 

H  3.  I'crfit,  -fet,  -fight :  an  occasional  copyist's 
eiror  for  PBOFIT  (due  to  confounding  the  MS. 
contractions  for  per-  and/ro-). 

1495  Trei'isa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (W.  de  W.),  Bolhe 
for  nede  and  for  perfyghte  [L.  utilitatem}. 

Perfect  (psufekt,  paafe-kt),  v.  Forms :  a.  5-6 
parfyte,  etc.  (see  prec.).  0.  5  perfyght,  6-7  per- 
fite, -fait,  6-  perfect,  [f.  PERFECT  a.,  in  its 
various  late  ME.  and  early  mod.  Eng.  forms.  Less 
usually  pronounced  perfect,  as  if  directly  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  perficere  to  accomplish,  finish,  complete.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  to  completion ;  to  complete, 
finish,  consummate;  to  carry  through,  accomplish. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  n.  xxviiL  20  He  began  the  .iiii.  hyghe 
wayes  of  Bretayne,  the  whiche  were  fynysshed  and  parfyted 
of  Belynus  his  sone.  IHd.  vl.  clxiv.  158  Whiche  con- 
clusyon  perfyghted,  Lewys.  .retomyd  into  Germany.  1511 
Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (18-: )  III.  30  After  that  the 
false  olde  woman  had  parfet  and  t'uone  their  treason.  15*9 
CROMWELL  in  Merrirnan  Life  «,  L.  It.  (1902)  1. 324  All  which 
bokes  be  not  yet.,  parfyted  unto  my  mynde.  iS*»Bp.  JEWEL 
Afol.Ch.E,ig.n.\.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  III.  59  1  here  he.  .shall 
sit,  till  all  things  be  fully  perfitted.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius 
Catech.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  193  The  boilding  of  the 
wailis  of  lerusalem  was  perfailit  be  Nehemia.  1596  DRAYTON 
Leg.  iii.  347  To  perfect  my  command.  16*4  QUARLES  Sion  s 
Eltgies  iii.  ii  Labour  perfected,  with  the  evening  ends.  16*9 
SIR  W.  MURE  True  Crttcif.  2088  The  Worke  of  Man  s 
salvation  to  perfite  (rime  delite).  1641  MILTON  Reform.  \. 
(1851)  10  Exact  Reformation  is  not  perfited  at  the  first  push. 
1644  — 'I reap.  (Arb.)  39  The  Cornice!!  of  Trent,  .brought 
forth,  or  perfeted  those  Catalogues.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  n. 
125  Then  urg'd,  she  perfects  her  illustrious  toils.  1875 
STL-BBS  Const.  Hist,  ll.xv.  291  This  design  was  perfected  in 

™9i>.  Printing.  To  complete  the  printing  of  a 
sheet  of  a  book,  etc.  by  printing  the  second  side. 

18*4  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  661  When  one  side  is  printed, 
it  revolves  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other,  and  is  then  per- 
fected  by  the  second  form.  1888  JACOBI  Printers  Vocab. 
98  Perfect  up . .  the  printing  of  the  second  side  of  the  paper 
in  half-sheet  or  sheet  work. 

t  2.  To  bring  to  full  development.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xvi.  (Add.  MS.  279441 
pelionne  .ordeyneb  and  disposib  &  parfui|>  alle  pmgljin 
|>is  worlde.  1607  TOPSELL  four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  259  The 
males  are  sooner  perfited  in  the  womb  then  the  females. 

8.  To  make  perfect  or  faultless;  to  bring  to 
perfection  ;  loosely :  To  bring  nearer  to  perfection ; 
to  improve. 

c  1449  [see  PERFECTING  vil.  si.].  \&j  DRANT  Horace,  De 
Arte  Poet.  Bij,  Those  verses  reprehende.. Correcting,  and 


perfect  or  unisexual. 

13.  Ent.    In    the    most    completely   or    finally 
developed  form  or  phase  of  existence,  as  perfect 
insect,  state,  etc. 

1834  Encycl.  Rrit.  (ed.  7)  IX.  86/2  Mouflet.. mistook  the 
aquatic  larva:  of  I.ibellulse  for  creatures  entirely  distinct 
from  the  perfect  insects.  IHd.  87/2  The  imago  or  perfect 
condition.  1863  Chambers'  Encycl.  V.  591/1  The  inter- 
mediate or  pupastateoften  differs  little.. from  the  perfect  state. 

14.  Physics.  Conceived  as  existing  in  a  state  of 
ideal  perfection,  as  perfect  elasticity,  gat. 


-earning  marreth  weak  wits  and  spirits,  perfitteth  the  strong 
and  natural.    01703  BUKKITT  On  N.   T.  Heb.  vii.  12  To 
perfect  sinful  man,  is  to  free  him  from  the  guilt 
and  to  make  him.,  capable  of  communion  wiih  God.    1859 
THACKERAY  Virgin.**,  George especiallvperfected  hisacc 
so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman.     »7S  ^^± 
Princ.  Geol.  II.  ill.  xxxvL  289  When  the  art  of  the  breec 
has  been  greatly  perfected. 

4.  To  make  (a  person)  perfect  in  some  art,  etc. , 
t  to  instruct  or  inform  completely  (obs.\ 

>HAKS.  Meas.forM.  iv.iu.  -46  Her  cause,  and  yours 
withalL     1610  -  Temp.  I.  n.  79  p'"8  on£ 


PERFECTATION. 

three  months  to  Edinburgh;  there,  and  in  that  time,  to    ' 
learn  manners, '  and  be  perilled ',  as  her  mother  said,  '  wi  a 
boarding-school  education '. 

5.  intr.  To  come  to  perfection  or  maturity,  rare. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  IV.  Epil.  437  And  a"  those 
images  of  love  and  pain,  Wrought  as  the  year  did  wax, 
perfect,  and  wane. 

Perfectation  (paafekt/i-Jan).  rare.  [f.  PER- 
FECT v.  +  -  ATION.]  The  action  or  process  of  making 
or  becoming  perfect. 

1831  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  II.  55  Man's  per. 
fectation  is  a  flower  that  may  be  increased  without  the 
possibility  of  showing  it  in  a  state  it  cannot  go  beyond.  1874 
W.  R.  GREG  Rocks  Ahead  8  The  change  is  not  a  carrying 
out,  a  completion,  a  perfectation  of  our  former  system,  but 
a  reversal  of  it. 

Perfected  (see  the  vb.),  ///.  a.  [f.  PERFECT  v. 
+  -ED  '.]  Made  perfect,  completed. 

150  HULOET,  Perfected  and  ended,  integer.    1848  MAURICE    j 
SerM.  Lords  Prayer  iii.  (1861)  28  They  require  that  which 
is  different  in  kind  from  any  thing  which  their  eyes  see,  not 
merely  that  in  an  improved  and  perfected  form. 

Hen^e  Perfectedly  adv.,  perfectly,  completely. 

1693  BEVERLEY  True  St.  Gftf.  Truth  18  When  indeed 
with  a  Face  perfectedly  open,  we  shall  behold  as  in  a  1 
Mirror, . .  lesus  Christ  the  Image  of  God  in  his  own  Glory. 
1891  B.  MATTHEWS  in  Harper's  Mug.  July  270/1  We  might 
suppose  that  the  present  spelling  of  the  English  language 
was  in  a  condition  perfectedly  satisfactory. 

Perfecter  (ps'jfektaj,  psjfe-ktaj).  Also  5  per- 
flter,  (-our),  -fyter,  parfiter,  -fyjter.  [f.  PERFECT 
v.  +  -EH  1 :  cf.  PERFECTOB.]  One  who  or  that  which 
perfects,  completes,  or  finishes ;  a  consummator, 

£1410  EDW.  DK.  YORK  Master  of  Came  (MS.  Digby  182) 
Prol.  (cf.  ed.  1904  pp.  6-7),  He  shal  se,  whiche  houndes 
commeth  in  the  vanchace  and  the  myddell  and  whiche  ben 
perfitours  [v.rr.  parfiters,  perfylers]  after  that  that  shall 
come.  Ibid.,  To  loke  . .  which  houndes  ben  vanchasours 
and  perfiters  [v.r,  parfyjters].  1611  COTGR.,  Parfaiseur, 
a  perfecter,  accomplishes  finisher.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!. 
Syst.  I.  iv.  485  The  Ancients  ..  supposing  this  God  [Saturn] 
to  be  the  Giver  and  Perfecter  of  all  happiness  to  men.  1740 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legal.  II.  iv.  v.  277  The  Inventor  and 
Perfecter  of  the  Arts  of  Life.  1881  N.  T.(R.  V.)  Heb.  xii.  2 
Looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith. 

Pertectibila-rian,   Perfectibi-lian,   nonce-  j 
words  =  PEBFF.CTIBII.IST:  see  next. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  i,  These  four  persons  \ 
were,  Mr.  Foster,  the  perfectibilian ;  Mr.  Escot,  thedetenora- 
tionist ;  Mr.  Jenkison,  the  statu-quo-ite  [etc.].  1831  Fraser's 
Mag.  VI.  499  Every  unwashed  artisan  has  become,  .a  philo- 
sopher, a  perfectibilian,  and  so  forth.  1851  Blnckit).  Mag. 
LXXII.  278  We  should  have  left  it  to  the  Perfectibila- 
rian  to  show  what  probability  there  is  that  this  ignorant 
and  disorderly  class  will . .  be  aosorbed  in  the  higher. 

Ferfectibilism  (p3.ifekti-biliz'm).  [f.  as  PER- 
FECTIBLE +  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature  in  this  life.  So  Perfecti'bilist, 
one  who  holds  this  doctrine. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVII.  513  He  had 
originally  intended  for  them  the  name  of  Perfectibilist.  1851 
Tail's  Mag.  XIX.  749  Satires  of  socialism  and  perfect!- 
bilism.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  8  Dec.  725/1  We  are  in  rebus  snobbicis 
at  any  rate  perfectibilists.  The  snob  of  this  generation  . .  is 
a  much  more  odious  reptile  than  he  of  the  last. 

Perfectibility  (l»jfektibi'llti).     [f.  next:  cf. 

f.ptrfectibiliti  (1771  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Capability  of  being  perfected  or  becoming 
perfect;  the  quality  of  being  improvable  to  per- 
fection ;  spec,  the  capacity  of  man,  individual  and 
social,  to  progress  indefinitely  towards  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  perfection ;  the  doctrine  of  this 
capacity. 

1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  210  A  most  affectionate. . 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  who  are  to  exist  some 
centuries  hence,  when  the  endless  perfectibility  of  the  human 
species  (for  such  is  their  jargon)  shall  receive  its  completion 
upon  earth.  1809  European  Mag.  LV.  18  A  man  who 
understood  (to  use  an  expression  of  the  new  school)  the 


perfectibility  of  the  human  race  without  any  human  aid, 

2.  loosely.  A  state  of  perfection  or  improvement ; 
concr.  A  person  who  has  attained  to  this.  rare. 

1809  W.  IRVING Knickerb.  I.  v.  (1861)  29  Let  nssuppose. . that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  . .  had  arrived  at . .  such  an 
enviable  state  of  perfectibility,  as  to  control  the  elements. 
1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  Pref.  6,  I  do  not., 
arrogate  to  myself  perfectibility  in  a  literary  sense.  1828 
P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  271  There  was  a 
'  Margaret '  also  in  the  female  convict-ship,  .who  had  attained 
to  such  religious  and  moral  perfectibility,  that  [etc.].  1872 
LEVER  Ld.  Kilgobbin  Ixxiv,  We  live  amidst  human  perfecta- 
bilities — all  of  Irish  manufacture. 

Hence  Perfe'ctibilitaTian,  an  upholder  or 
advocate  of  human  perfectibility,  a  perfectibilist. 

1873  MORLEV  Rousseau  II.  118  The  intense  exaltation  of 
spirit  produced  both  by  the  perfectibilitarians  and  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Rousseau. 

Perfectible  (p3.ife-ktib'l,  p5-jfektib'l).  Also 
9  -able.  [f.  PEKFECT  v.  or  a.  +  -IBLE,  as  if  from 
a  L.  type  *perfectibilis,  perhaps  used  in  med. 
or  mod.L. :  cf.  It.  perfettibile  '  that  may  be  per- 
fected' (Florio  1611),  F.  perfectible  (Diderot 
1767,  admitted  by  Acad.  1798).]  Capable  of 
being  perfected  or  brought  to  perfection. 

1635  PERSON  Varieties  it.  64  Every  thing  perfectible  striveth 
to  attaine  to  its  own  perfection,  a  1839  GALT  Demon  of 
Destiny  vil.  (1840)  44  Superior  beings  shall  hereafter  rise, 
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Made  hence  perfectahle.  1898  I..  STEPHEN  Stud.  Biographer 
I.  vii.  250  Man,  he  [Godwin]  thought,  was  perfectible,  and 
a  little  calm  argument  would  make  him  perfect. 

Perfecting  (see  the  vb.),r-W.  sb.  [f.  PERFECT 
v.  +  -ING  i.J  The  action  of  the  vb.  PERFECT  ; 
carrying  out,  completion,  consummation  ;  also  the 
fact  of  becoming  complete  or  perfect. 

[c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  xiii,  For  this  cause  of  the  more  per- 
fiting  lordis  and  ladies  it  is  allpweable  . .  hem  to  haue  man- 
siouns  couenable  for  them  within  the  monasteries.]  1494  \ 
FABYAN  Chron.  II. an.  1382  (R.)  To  mete  for  the  perfyghtmg 
of  this  accorde.  1583  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1 1 1.  604  For 
heiring,  futting,  and  perfyting  of  the  compt  of  umqwhile 
Andro  Buke.  1611  BIBLE  Eph.  iv.  12  He  gaue  some.. 
Pastors,  and  teachers :  For  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III.  424  In  order  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  Christian's  Salvation.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxi.  147 
The  gradual  perfecting  of  the  structure. 

b.  attrib.  Perfecting  machine  or  (U.S.) 
press,  a  printing  machine,  on  which  the  sheet,  as 
it  passes  through,  is  printed  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  (Cf.  PERFECT  v.  I  b.) 

1847  Mech.  Mag.  Jan.  36/1  Mr.  Little. .has  his  perfecting 
machine.. (as  those  which  print  a  sheet  of  paper  on  both 
sides  before  leaving  the  machine  are  called).  1858  Printer 
(N.  Y.)  I.  95  This  wonderful  achievement,  .the  perfecting 
press. 

Perfection  vP^fe-kpn),  «•  Forms  :  3  per- 
fectiun,  4-5  perfeccioun,  4-6  -yon(e,  -ion(e, 
5-7  perfectioun(e,  5-  perfection,  [a.  OF.  per- 
fection (izthc.),  perfeccion  (ij-l4thc.  in  Godef. 
Compl?),  ad.  L.  perfection-em,  n.  of  action  f.  per- 
Jicere,  perfect- :  see  PERFECT  a.] 

1.  The  action,  process,  or  fact  of  making  perfect 
or  bringing  to  completion ;  completing,  consum- 
mating, finishing,  accomplishing. 

1381  WYCLIF  Num.  vi.  21  Aftir  that  that  he  hath  auowid 
in  thou*t,  so  he  shal  do,  to  the  perfeccioun  of  his  holynes. 
1516  Filer.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  Euery  religious  per- 
sone  sholde  intende  the  pcrfeccyon  of  his  soule.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  1'iy.  iv.  i.  114  The  auncients 
also  had  their  superiours,  which  admonished  them  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  dutie.  1678  TEMPLE/.*/,  to  Ld.  Treasurer 
Wks.  1731  II.  479  After  all  the  Applauses  have  been  given 
me  here  upon  the  Perfection  of  the  last  Treaty.  1731  LAW 
Serious  C.  v.  (ed.  2)  70  To  make  the  most  of  a  short  life,  to 
study  your  own  perfection.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire (1886!  10 
For  this  process  of  perfection,  we  need  first  the  meditative, 
doubting,  critical  type. 

t  2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  perfected  or 
completed  ;  completion  ;  completed  state,  com- 
pleteness. Obs. 

ait»5  Ancr.  R.  372  Hundred  is  ful  tel,  &  noteth  per- 
fectiun,  bet  is,  ful  dede.  1388  WYCLIF  Heb.  vii.  19  The 
lawe  broujt  no  thing  to  perfeccioun.  1489  CAXTON  Faym 
of  A.  in.  xiii.  197  The  thynge  shal  be  conducted  and  brought 
to  a  gode  endynge  and  perfection.  1563  Homilies  II. 
Nativity  (1859)  402  'When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  , 
that  is,  the  perfection  and  course  of  years  appointed  from 
thebeginning.  i6o»  MABSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  ill.  iv,  Woman 
receiveth  perfection  by  the  man.  1679  G.  R.  tr.  Boaystuau  s 
Theat.  World  ist  Pref.  5  This  work  (which  I  thank  God, 
I  have  now  brought  to  perfection). 

b.  The  full  growth  or  development  of  anything; 
the  maturity  of  a  plant,  animal,  etc. 

£1566  J.  AI.DAY  tr.  Boayst  nan's  Theat.  World  S  ij,  Although 
somewhat  maye  be  added  to  all  other  Artes.. this  [printing] 
alone  hath  entred  with  such,  .perfection  into  this  worlde, 
that  [etc. ).  1578-9  Reg .  Privy  Council  Scot.  1 1 1.  1 1 3  Seing 
his  majestic  dalie  growand . .  to  the  gretar  perfectioun  of  aig. 
1611  BIBLE  Luke\\\\.  14  They,  .bring  no  fruite  to  perfection. 
ai68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts,  Plants  Script,  t  3°  He 
planted  many  [Cedars]  though  they  did  not  come  to  per- 
fection in  his  days.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII. 
204  They  continue  in  the  womb  till  they  come  lo  such 
perfection  as  to  be  able  to  burst  from  the  shell.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  v,  The  creation,  growth,  perfection  of  new 
languages.  , 

t  c.  Mus.  The  condition  of  being  perfect  ,  as 
a  note,  interval,  etc.  (see  PERFECT  a.  10).  Prick 
of  perfection  :  a  dot  used  to  make  a  note  '  perfect ', 
i.  e.  to  lengthen  it  by  one-half.  Obs. 

1614  T.  RAVENSCROFT  (title)  A  Briefe  Discovrse  Of  the  true 
(but  neglected)  vse  of  Charact'ring  the  Degrees  by  their 
Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminution  in  Measurable 
Musicke.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  viii,  This  prick  of 
perfection  or  addition  is  ever  placed  on  the  right  side  of  all 
notes ..,  for  the  prolonging  the  sound  of  that  note  It 
follows  to  half  as  much  more  as  it  is.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO 
in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  767  Ways  in  which  the  Perfection  of 
certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  Imperfection,  and  vice  versa, 

8.  The  condition,  state,  or  quality  of  being  per- 
fect or  free  from  all  defect ;  supreme  excellence  ; 
(lawlessness,  faultlessness.  But  often  treated  as 
a  matter  of  degree  :  Comparative  excellence. 

£1315  SHOREHAM  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  i.  1396  pe  ordre  of  deakne, 
pet  nys  of  more  perfeccioun  pane  hys  ordre  of  subdeakne. 
1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  82  In  his  tyme  felle  a  grete 
debate  betwix  lewis  and  hethen,  vhich  sect  vas  of  most 
perfeccion.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  in.  Introd.  81  Of  al 
figures  the  circle  is  of  most  absolute  perfection.  1610  SHAKS. 

Tetnp.  II.  i.  167,  I  would  with  such  perfection  gouerne  Sir: 
T'  Excell  the  Golden  Age.  1711-12  SWIFT  Improv.  Eng. 

Tongue  F  6  The  Roman  Language  arrived  at  great  Per- 
fection before  it  began  to  decay.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n. 
xxvil  376  In  different  glaciers,,  .these  veins  display  various 
degrees  of  perfection. 

b.  concr.  An  embodiment  of  perfection  ;  a  perfect 
person,  place,  etc. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  ii.  75  Vouchsafe  (diuine  perfection 
of  a  Woman)  Of  these  supposed  Crimes,  to  giue  me  leaue  . . 


PERFECTIONATE. 

but  to  acquit  my  selfe.  1604  —  Oth.  I.  iii.  100.  1611  BIBLE 
l.atii.  ii.  15  Is  this  the  citie  that  men  call  the  perfection  of 
beauty?  1:1830  SYD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Life  I.  351 


SEWELL  Expcr.  Life  xviii.  (1858)  128  This  would  be  the 
very  perfection  of  a  dress  for  you. 

4.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  morally  per- 
fect; holiness;  fin  ME.  spec.  The  austerity  of 
monastic  life,  monastic  discipline  (ois.) .  Christian 
perfection,  the  relatively  perfect  holiness  attainable 
by  man,  in  distinction  from  the  absolute  divine  per- 
fection. Counsel  of  perfection  :  see  COUNSEL  sb.  2  b. 

111340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiv.  5  pis  perfeccioun  is  bat  |>e 
deuel  &  be  warld  baf  na  pouste  in  vs.  1390  GOWER  Cotif.  I. 
18  For  ther  ben  somme, ..That  god.. Hath  cleped  to  per- 
feccioun In  the  manere  as  Aaron  was.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xxi.  ix.  855  Therfore  lady  sythen  ye  haue  taken 
you  to  perfeccion  I  must  nedys  take  me  to  perfection.  Ibid. 
x.  856  Whan  they  sawe  syr  Launcelot  had  taken  hym 
to  suche  perfeccion  they  . .  toke  suche  an  habyte  as  he 
had.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxxxv.  121  Amonge  theyse 
bretherne  was  one  named  Cedman,  a  man  of  great  perfeccion. 
I55«  ABP.  HAMILTON  Calech.  (1884)  19  Matrimonye  was 
degenerat  fra  the  first  perfectioun.  1554-9  Songs  /t  Hall. 
(1860)  3  The  lantarne  to  lead  us  in  the  pathe  of  perfecttyon. 


.. .ily  another  Term  for  Holiness.    1789  - 

(1872)  IV.  445  The  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  which 
God  has  peculiarly  entrusted  to  the  Methodists.  1881 
A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLII.  868  The  grand 
aim  of  the  Buddhist  is  to  attain  a  perfection  like  Buddha's. 

5.  The  most  perfect  degree,  the  highest  pitch  (of  'a 
quality,  condition,  faculty,  etc.)  ;   the  extreme  or 
height  ((^anything  good  or  evil). 

a  1340  HAMPOLF.  Psalter  Prol.  (1884)  4  pis  boke  of  all  haly 
writ  is  mast  oysed  in  halykyrke  seruys,  forbi  bat  in  it  is  per- 
feccioun of  dyuyne  pagyne.  £1380  WYCLIF  Wks  (1880)  366 
Moyses  lawe  is  moralle  in  bis  poynte  bat  longejj  to  be  per- 
feccyon  of  presthode.  1614  CAHT.  SMITH  Virginia  iv.  125 
The  other  Saluages  assaulted  the  rest  and  slew  them.  . .  But 
fearing  this  murther  would  come  to  light,  .would  now  pro. 
ceed  to  the  perfection  of  villanie.  1729  BUTLF.R  Serm.  xii. 
Wks.  1874  II.  154  The  perfection  of  goodness  consists  in  love 
to  the  whole  universe.  1841  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  III.  ix.  142  The  perfection  of  cunning  is  to 
conceal  its  own  quality. 

6.  Proficiency  in  some  accomplishment  or  art. 
31568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  89  Whan  ..tyme  shall 

breed  skill,  and  vse  shall  bring  perfection.  1677  EVELYX 
Diary  10  Sept.,  Having  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish 
tongues  in  perfection.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  37  Fence, 
Dance,  and  Ride  in  some  tolerable  Perfection.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  40  Every  man  is 
trained  to  some  one  art  or  detail,  and  aims  al  perfection  in 
that.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  v.  5.}  Such  perfection  has  been 
reached  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes,  that  [etc.]. 

7.  (With  a  and  //.)    A  quality,  trait,  feature, 
endowment,  or  accomplishment  of  a  high  order  or 

great  excellence. 

1571  H.  MIDDELMORE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  8 
Suerly  Monsieur  is  a  goodly  genlilman,  and  hathe  many 
perfections  in  him.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  VI.  xvi.  466  The  Indians  of  Peru  had  one  perfection, 
which  was,  to  teach  their  young  children  all  artes  and 
occupations  necessary  for  the  life  of  man.  1667  DRYDKN 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all  III.  i.  I  am  not  Master  of  any  of  those 
Perfections;  for,  in  fine.  Sir,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of 
Painting,  Musick,  and  Poetry.  1784  J.  POTTER  Virtuous 
Villagers  II.  HI,  I  constantly  discover  new  graces,  new 
perfections,  and  new  merits,  unobserved  before. 

8.  Phrase.    To  perfection :  completely,  perfectly. 

'  1388  WYCLIF  Job  xi.  7  In  hap.  .thou  schalt  fynde  Almyjti 
God  til  to  perfeccioun.  1611  BIBLE  ibid..  Canst  thou  finde 
out  the  Almightie  vnto  perfection?  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P. 
Wilkins  xxxiv,  They  were  pleased  with  it  [the  fire]  to 
perfection.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xvii,  Olivia  . .  acted  the 
coquette  to  perfection.  1898  MRS.  ISAB.  BISHOP  Korea 
xviii,  Nagasaki,  .lighted,  cleaned,  and  policed  to  perfection. 
Perfe'Ction,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  F. 
fcrfectionne-r  (Cotgr.  1611).]  trans.  To  bring  to 
perfection,  to  perfect.  Hence  Perfe-ctioned/X.  a. 


..,„« perlectiomng  our  loves.    1799  i    -, 

III.  243  All  persons  are  interested  in  perfectionmg  th 
newbasesof  the  conjugal  connexion.   1841  D'IsRAELi  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  700  This  perfectioned  model  of  a  government. 

Perfe'Ctional,  ".  rare.  [ad.  med.U  per- 
fectionalis,  in  OF.  perfectionnal,  i.  L.  perfection- 
em  PERFECTION  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  perfection. 

1495  Trevita-t  Earth.  De  P.  R.  I.  (W.  de  W.)  A  iv/i  The 
names  whyche  betoken  or  sygnyfye  dyuyne  or  godly  per- 
feccyon  been  callyd  names  perfeccionalles  {orig.  nomiiia 
perfectionalia,  Corbichott's  Fr.  les  noms  perfectionnaulx]. 
1659  PEARSON  Creed  xii.  (1839)  549  Life  eternal  may  be  looked 
upon  under  three  considerations :  as  initial,  as  partial,  and 
as  perfectional.  . .  I  call  that  perfectional,  which  shall  be 
conferred  . .  immediately  after  the  blessing  pronounced  by 
Christ, '  Come,  ye  blessed  children  of  my  Father  . 

t  Perfe-ctionary-  o/>s-  rare~1-  [f- PERFEC- 
TION +  -ABY.]  ?  =  PERFECTIONIST  b. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  xix.  17  None  but  a  proud  l.uci- 
ferian  would  have  said,  as  Vega,  the  Popish  perfectionary,  did. 

Ferfe-ctionate,*'.  Now  rare.  [prob.  f.  med. 
or  mod.L.  *perfectidnare :  cf.  Olt.  perfettionare 
(Florio  1598),  \\perfectionner  (Cotgr.  1611);  or 
(in  1 6th  c.  writers)  after  the  Fr. :  see  PERFECTION  v. 


PEBFECTIONATED. 

and  -ATE*.]     trans.  To  bring  to  perfection  ;  to   ' 
make  perfect  or  complete ;  to  perfect ;  t  to  mnke 
(n  person)  perfect  in  (a  study,  etc.)    obs.}. 

1570  FOXE  A.  *  M.  (ed.  2)  Ooiij'/i  Y"  greatnes  of  my 
IViesthode  :  .  .begon  in  Melchiseclech:  .  .continued  in  the 
children  of  Aaron:  perfcctionated  in  Christ.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Warres  i.  ii.  13  Histories,  .sharpen  and  perfectionate 
the  wits  of  man.  1634  W.  TIBWIIVT  tr.  Hattac's  Lett,  yi  To 
augment  the  merit  of  our  faith,  and  the  more  lo  perfectionate 
our  Piety.  1695  L)«YI>KN  I'arall.  Poetry  tf  Paint.  Ess. 
(Ker)  II.  122  In  this  manner,  .painters  and  sculptors,  .per- 
frctionate  the  idea,  and  advance  their  art  even  above  nature 
itself.  1755  JOHNSON,  Perftctionate... This  is  a  word  pro- 
posed  by  Dryden,  but  not  received  nor  worthy  of  reception. 
1784  J.  BARRY  in  Ltd.  Paint,  i.  (1848)  66  Laws.. for  per- 
fectionating  human  nature.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis 
xxiii,  Every  great  artist,  .had  need  of  solitude  to  perfectionate 
his  works.  1863  COWDF.N  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  iv.  102. 

Hence  Perfe  ctionated ///.#.,  Perfe -ctionating1 
vhl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also  Perfe -otionator,  one 
who  makes  perfect. 

1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Dtt  Fresnoy's  Art  Paint.t  Observ.  \  24 
He  has.. founded  an  Academy  for  the  Progress  and  Per- 
fectionating  of  Painting.  1795  tr.  Mercier's  Fragtn.  Pol. 
<(•  Hist*  I  183  Nature,  .forms  man  precisely  fora  perfection- 
ated  Society.  1818  Blacfav.  Mag,  III.  23  Poetry.. is  also 
a  selective  and  perfectionating  art.  1839  New  Monthly 
Mag.  LVI.  381  Alan.. is  but  a  more  complicated  zoophyte, 
a  perfect  ion  ated  stomach,  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851) 
II.  119  Pope  was  not  the  founder,  but  head  scholar  and 
perfectionaior  of  a  school.  1867  J.  LEGGE  Confucius  (1877) 
28  A  system  of  social  perfectionating. 

Perfectioiia  tioii.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
prec. :  see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  bringing  to 
perfection,  perfcctioning ;  the  fact  of  being  made 
perfect. 

i8it  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  XVI.  358  The  new  System  of 
Anti-mnemonics,  to  the  perfectionation  of  which  the  Cheva- 
lier has  devoted  the  last  fifty  years  of  a  long  life.  1840 
BLACKIB  in  Anna  M.  Stoddart  Life  (1895)  I.  viii.  194  The 
law  of  the  universe  is  Perfectionation— that  is  to  say,  pro- 
gression from  bad  to  good.. and  from  better  to  best. 

Perfe-ctioner.  rare.  [f.  PERFECTION  v.  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  or  that  which  brings  to  perfection. 

1883  R.  Ct'ST  Mod.  Lang.  Afr.  Introd.  19  Language  has 
been  the  handmaid  of  Religion,  and  Religion  the  herald, 
instrument,  and  pcrfectioner  of  Civilization. 

Ferfe'ctioning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PERFECTION  v.  + 
-ING  *.]  The  action  of  bringing  to  perfection. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  x.xiv.  186  Christe.. taught 
the  perfeccionyng  of  the  lawe,  whan  he  pronounced  those 
straunge  beatitudes  neuer  afore  heard  of.  1693  EVELYN 
De  la  Quint.  Comfl.  Card.  1 1.  95  Culture  really  contributes 
to  the  Perfectioning  of  its  new  Productions.  176*  FOOTB 
Orators  i.  i,  The  perfectioning  of  our  countrymen  in.  .the 
right  use  of  their  native  language.  1877  HUXLEY  Anttt. 
Inv.  Anim.  i.  59  The  gradual  perfectioning  of  the  respiratory 
machinery. 

Perfe'ctionism.  [f.  after  PERFECTIONIST: 
see  -ISM.]  A  system  or  doctrine  of  religious, 
moral,  social,  or  political  perfection ;  esp.  the 
theory  that  moral  perfection  can  be  or  has  been 
attained  by  man ;  spec,  (with  capital  P)  the 
system  of  the  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  Creek,  N.  Y. 

184$  WORCESTER  cites  Ch.  Ob.  1870  Athenaeum  5  Feb.  187 
Oneida  Creek  Perfectionism.  1890  Spectator  19  July, 
Professor  Dicey,  .does  not  arrive  at  his  conclusions  by  any 
reference  lo  abstract  theories  or  appeals  to  political  per- 
fectionism.  1891  Academy  2  July  25/2  He  [Tolstoy]  con- 
tinues to  deveiope  his  cherished  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
perfectionism  and  self  •improvement. 

Perfectionist  (p3.ife-kf;>nist).  [f.  PERFECTION 
sb.  +  -IST.]  One  who  holds  any  theory  or  follows 
any  practice  as  to  the  attainment  of  religious, 
moral,  social,  or  political  perfection. 

1694  S.  JOHNSON  Notes  Past.  Ltt.  Bj>.  Burnet  i.  66  Must 
the  Wise  and  Free  and  Great  Men  of  a  Nation  be  Slaves 
for  Company  with  such  Perfectionists  in  Church-Doctrine? 
1891  W.  B.  SCOTT  A  utobiog .  Notes  I.  128  As  a  perfectionist 
in  poetry,  whose  thought  and  rhythm  were  one,  he  [Leigh 
Hunt]  seemed  to  hold  Coleridge  above  all  others. 

b.  esp.  One  who  holds  that  religious  or  moral 
perfection  may  be  attained :  (with  capital  P)  a  name 
at  various  times  assumed  by  or  given  to  sects, 
parties,  or  persons,  whoheld  this  doctrine,  or  claimed 
to  have  attained  moral  or  spiritual  perfection. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  p.  xviii,  Men  of  all 
religions,  .were  protected  and  encouraged  under  notion  of 
New  Lights,  Perfectionists,  a  Godly  Party  [etc.],  a  1665 
J.  GOODWIN  Filled  «».  the  Spirit  (1867)  231  The  apostle 
saying  unto  the  Galatians,  'So  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
that  ye  would',  is  as  a  sword  passing  through  the  soul  of 
those  who  are  called  perfectionists  amongst  us,  casting  down 
the  crown  of  their  conceit  of  perfection  to  the  ground.  1748 
KICHAKDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  HI.  xx.  124,  I  have  read  in 
some  of  pur  perfectionists  enough  to  make  a  better  man  than 
myself  either  run  into  madness  or  despair.  1791  HAMPSON 
Mem,  J.  \\'fslty  HI.  197  Perfectionists  and  Anti-per- 
fectionists were  the  grand  divisions  of  methodism.  1882 
FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  408  tiote.  Whether  there  is  any 
special  allusion  to  Gnostic  Antinomian  Perfectionists. 

c.  spec,  (with  capital  P.)  A  member  of  the  com- 
munistic community  of  Oneida  Creek,  N.  Y. 

1867  Duo*  AVw  Amcr.(*A.  6)  II.  xx.  208  On  the  opposite 
verge  of  thought,  .stands  a  body  of  reformers  who  call 
themselves,  in  their  dogmatic  aspect,  Perfectionists,  in  their 
social  aspect,  Bible  Communists.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet. 
Setts,  Perfectionists^  a  . .  sect  of  Antinomian  Communists, 
established  about  the  year  1845  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes. 
1875  A'.  Arner.  Rev.  CXX.  227  The  success  that  he  ascribes 
to  the  Shakers,  the  Perfectionists,  and  the  rest. 
VOL.  VII. 


MB 

d.  allrib.  (in  various  senses). 

c  1847  WHITHER  Fame  I,  Clary  Prose  Wits.  1889  111.  389 
There  arc  . .  perfectionist  reformers  ..  who  wait  to  see  the 
salvation  which  it  is  the  task  of  humanity  itself  to  work 
out.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAM  Mystics  x.  i.  Notes  (1860)  II. 
307  Many  were  beginning  to  seek  in  this  perfectionist 
doctrine  a  refuge  from  the  exactions  of  the  priesthood.  1867 
DIXON  New  Ainer.  (ed.  6)  I.  xxii.  a«j  According  lo  all  the 
Perfectionist  prophets,  Holiness  and  Liberty  are  the  two 
primary  elements  in  the  atmosphere  of  heaven, — that  is  to 
say  of  a  perfect  society. 

Hence  Perfection!  (tie  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Perfectionists. 

1881-3  Schafs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1841  Loscher 
..rejected  those  chiliastic,  terministic,  and  perfectionistic 
doctrines  [of  the  pietists]. 

Perfe'Ctionize,  v.  ran.  [Sec  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  bring  to  perfection  ;  to  perfectionate,  perfect. 

1839  MRS.  SHELLEY  Notes  Shtllty's  Prometh.  Unb.  S.'s 
Wks.  1882  I.  p.  Ixv,  That  man  could  be  so  perfectionized  as 
to  be  able  to  expel  evil  from  his  own  nature.. was  the 
cardinal  point  of  his  system.  1843  Tail's  Mag.  X.  617  Steam 
allows  us  leisure  to  examine  into  old  abuses,  and  perfectiomze 
new  reforms.  1846  H.  W.  TORRENS  Rem.  Klilit.  Hist.  374 
We  must,  .endeavour  to  perfectionize  our  military  system. 

Hence  Perfe'ctiontiing1  K*/. sb.  and///. a.;  also 
Perfe-ctionUement,  Perfe'ctionizer. 

1811  Tales  Landlord  New  Ser.  III.  Witch  Clas  Lfyn  18 
From  Italy  and  Greece  he  had  brought  with  him  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  perfeclionizing.  1841  Blackw.  Mag. 
L.  481  Ye  accomplishment  perfectionizers.  .this  is  the  fate 
that  awaits  your  daughters  at  last  1844  I  kid.  LV.  200  The 
theories  of  the  perfectionizement  of  the  fair  sex  now  issuing 
from  the  press.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollttsca  4  The  _  per- 
fcctionizing  of  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

Perfe'ctionment.  [f. PERFECTIONS.  +  -MEKT, 
after  F.  perfectionnemcnt  (1735  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The  action  of  bringing  to  perfection  ;  perfecting. 

1817  I.  TAYLOR  Trausm.  Aitc.  Bks.  xiii.  (1859)  l6°  The 
general  perfectionment  of  reason  and  of  taste.  1831  SOUTHEY 
m  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  420  The  whole  profits  being  to  be  applied 
to  the  perfectionment  of  civilization.  1860  FARRAR  Orig, 
Lang.  i.  27  [Of  writing]  there  is  the  clearest  proof  of  its 
human  origin  and  gradual  perfectionment. 

tPerfe-ctious.a.  06s.  rare-'.  [f.PEBFECTlox: 
see  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  perfection. 

1607  COKE  Charge  at  fforwich  Assizes  6  The  glory  of  her 
dignity  shall  receme  perfections  Honor. 

Pe-rfectism.  [f.  PERFECT  a.  +  -ISM.]  The 
doctrine  or  system  of  the  Perfectists,  esp.  of  the 
German  Pietists. 

1830  PUSEY  Hist.  Enq.  it.  viii.  225  These  men  . .  still  con- 
tinued incessantly  to  warn  their  congregations  by  name 
against  Francke  and  Pietism  and  Perfectism. 

FerfOCtist  (paMfektist).  Ob;,  exc.  Hist.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  •>  PERFECTIONIST:  esp.  applied  to 
those  of  the  1 7th  c.,  and  to  the  German  Pietists  of 
the  iSthc. 

1618  Bamcvclt's  A  fat.  D,  Winberger  is  principal!  of  the 
Perfectists,  and  you  of  the  Arminians.  1630  G.  WIPDOWn 
Schysmatical  Puritan  K  ij  b,  A  Mechanicke.  .is  receiued 
amongst  the  Perfectists  for  a  lawfull  preacher,  if  their  non- 
Ecclesiasticall  spirit  calls  him.  1641  D.  CAWDREY  Three 


preachers,  .toss  about  in  many  

of  Pietists,  Perfectists,  new  holy  Quakers,  and  such  like '. 
Ibid.  225  They  warn  incessantly  against  the  Perfectists. 
Perfective  (psjfe-ktiv),  a.  (sb.)     Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  type  *pcrfectiv-us  (perh.  in  mod.L. :  cf.  It. 
perfcttivo,  Sp. perfectivo) :  see  PERFECT  v.  and  -IVE.] 

1.  Tending  to  make  perfect  or  complete;    con- 
ducive to  the  perfecting  or  perfection  of  anything. 

1596  BACON  Max.  fg  Use  Com.  Law  I.  xiv.  (1636)  59  This 
enrolment  is  no  new  act,  but  a  perfective  ceremony  of  the 
first  deed  of  bargaine  and  sale.  1610  T.  GRANGER  Dm. 
Logike  31  That  which  is  agreeable  to,  and  perfectiue  of 
his  kind.  1693  TYRRELL  Law  Nat.  314  Causes  (whether 
efficient,  or  perfective).  1771  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  V.  295 
The  far  more  excellent  way,  more  perfective  of  the  Soul. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  xL  (1852)  134  The  purifying  wave, 
perfective  fire.  186$  MOZLEY  Mirac.  \.  Notes  219. 

2.  In  process  of  being  perfected,  or  of  attaining 
the  perfect  state. 

1848  JOHNSTON  in  Free.  Berw.  Kat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  293 
Dugcs  was.,  able  to  see.,  the  eight  legs  in  a  perfective  state. 
1851  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  274  Not  knowing  the  immense 
resources  and  the  gradually  perfective  machinery  necessary 
to  the  production  of  such  a  journal. 

3.  Cram.    Expressing    completion    of    action: 
applied  to  that  kind  or  species  of  verbal  action 
(Ger.  aktionsarf)  which  is  considered  as  completed 
or  finished,  and  so  to  forms  or  modifications  of  the 
verb  which  express  completed  action:  opposed  to 
IMPERKECTIVE. 

Originally  applied  to  one  of  the  branches  or  '  aspects  '  of 
the  verb  in  the  Slavonic  languages ;  more  recently  to  verb- 
forms  in  other  Indo-European  languages,  esp.  those  com- 
pounded  with  a  preposition,  expressing  the  completion  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  simple  verb,  as  L.  edlre  to  eat, 
ccmiitere  to  eat  up ;  sutidfri,  fifrsttadere.  etc. 

1844  R.  GARNETT  in  /'roc.  Philol.  Sac.  11854)  I-  2°3  In  lnl! 
Slavonic  languages,  .a  regular,  .distinction  is  made  between 
perfective  and  imperfective  verbs,  that  is,  between  those  ex- 
pressing an  action  completed  at  once  and  not  repeated,  and 
those  denoting  continuance  or  reiteration.  1887  MORFILL, 
Serbian  Cram.  31  The  perfective  aspect  denotes  either  that 
the  action  has  been  quiie  completed  or  that  it  will  definitely 
cease.  189$  P.  GILFS  Manual  Cornfn-:  Philol.  8  545  When 
present  and  aorist  are  found  in  the  samcveib  (in  l.reekl, 


PERFECTLY. 

the   former   is  the  durative,  the   latter   the  perfective   or 
momentary  form. 

B.  sb.     fl.  A  perfectionist.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decaf ordim (1602)  37  Vnworthie  creature 
to  be  iustly  censured  of  by  these  worthie  perfectiues  [the 
Jesuits).  Ibid.  132  High  conceited  perfectiues. 

2.  Cram.  A  perfective  use  or  form  of  a  verb. 

1904  J.  H.  MOULTON  in  Expositor  Nov.  361  'Aywrtfcafat 
is  only  used  in  the  durative  present,  but  itaTaywf  taafftfai ..  U 
a  good  perfective. 

Hence  Perfe 'ctively  adv.,  in  a  perfective  way, 
in  a  way  tending  to  completeness;  Perfe'ctive- 
ness,  Perfectl-vity,  the  quality  of  being  perfective; 
Perfe  ctlvlze  ».  trans.,  to  render  perfective. 

»7»i  GREW  Cotm.  Sacra,  n.  vii.  1 20.  73  As  Virtu*  is  seated 
Fundamentally,  in  the  Intellect;  so,  Perfectively,  in  the 
Phancy.  Sothat  Virtue,  istheForceof  Reason.  i7o4No>R» 
Ideal  world  ll.  xii.  481  Their  intrinsick  excellency  or  essential 
perfectiveness  of  the  understanding.  1774  FLETCHER  Grace 
tr  Justice  Wks.  1795  IV.  177  The. .gospel  is  found .. per- 
fectively  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles.  1809- 
10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  155  Plato.. philosophized 
legitimately  and  perfectively.  if  ever  any  man  did  in  any 
age.  1904  J.  H.  MOULTON  in  Expositor  Nov.  360  In  « 
dircAAiitui-pi,  strongly  durative  though  the  verb  is,  we  see 
its  perfectivity  in  the  fact  that  the  goal  is  ideally  reached. 
Ibid.  357  The  compounded  adverb . .  perfectivises  the  simplex, 
the  combination  denoting  action  which  has  accomplished 
a  result,  while  the  simplex  denoted  action  in  progress.  Ibid. 
358  The  meaning  of  the  Present-stem  of  these  perfectivised 
roots  naturally  demands  explanation. 

t  Pe-rfectless,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  PER- 
FECT a.  +  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  perfection,  imperfect. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  l.  vii.  133  Fond  epicure,  thou 
. .  Imaginedst  a  God  so  perfect-less. 

Perfectly  (pa-jfektli),  adv.  Forms:  see  PER- 
FECT a.  [f.  PERFECT  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  perfect 
manner  or  degree. 

1.  So  that  nothing  is  left  undone  and  no  part  is 
wanting ;  completely,  thoroughly. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hanal.  Synne  12093  He  pat  shryue|>nym 
parfytely.  Asswybe..He  hab  fonyvenes  of  Goddys  3yf!e. 
01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xv.  7  Perfitly  may  we  noght  be 
wibouten  synn.  ^1400  MAVNDRV.  (Koxb.)  vii.  25  On  fe 
secund  day  pat  worme  es  turned  till  a  fowle  perfitely  fourmed. 
1530  PALSCR.  Introd.  32  The  thre  general!  distinctions  of 
tyme,  present,  parfytly  past,  and  to  come,  a  1656  Br.  HALL 
Rcm.  It'ks.  (1660)  42  They  were  all  perfitly  reclaimed. 
a  1691  POLLEXFEN  Disc,  Trade  (1697)  A  iv,  Goods  perfectly 
manufactured  which  hinder  the  consumption  of  our  own., 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  1776  GIBBON  Dtcl.  4  F.  xii.  I.  334 
The  troubles  . .  had  never  been  perfectly  appeased.  1833 
LYELL  Priiic.  Glol.  III.  311  The  large  accumulations  of 
perfectly-rolled  shingle. 

b.  In  full  measure;  to  the  fullest  extent ;  without 
any  shortcoming  or  failure. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cv.  24  He  is  maste  at  loue  bat . . 
perfytliest  lufis  heuen.  148*  WARKW.  Ckron.  (Camden)  16 
There  was  suche  a  grete  myste,  that  nether  of  them  myght  see 
othere  perfitely.  1560  UAUS  tr.  Sleidatte's  Comm.  232  In 
lyke  maner  shall  we  also . .  know  more  perfitly  our  parentes, 
wyues,  children,  and  what  so  euer  is  besydes.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  i.  4,  I  hate  them  [otters]  perfectly,  because  they 
love  fish  so  well.  1676  tr.  Guillatiere's  r'oy.  Athens  80 
Osman..(who  understood  perfectly  the  humour  of  the  Turks 
in  those  parts),  .advised  him  to  threaten.  169$  LD.  PRESTON 
Boeth.  v.  235  Affirming  that  that  Universal  is  nothing  which 
Reason  thinks  it  so  perfectly  sees.  «S6S  Gto.  ELIOT  f. 
Holt  i,  I  understand  the  difficulty  perfectly,  mother. 

2.  In  a  manner  or  way  that  is  perfect  or  faultless 
in  form,  style,  or  nature ;  with  perfect  or  complete 
exactness,   correctness,   fitness,  or  excellence;   to 
perfection. 

CI37S  Se.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas)  I4..9v(e  ^  his  varke 
dois  parfytly.  0400  Beryn  3300  Ffor  .iij  preciouse  stonys 
been  within  the  hafft  Perfitlych  1-couchid.  c  1430  HOLLAND 
Howlat  183  Parfytlye  thir  Pikmawis  . .  With  thar  party 
habitis  present  tham  thar.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hwm  xl. 
133  Teche  hyr  to  speake  perfeyghtly  the  language  of 
frenche.  c  1540  HEYWOOD  Four  PP.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  383 
By  the  mass,  learn  to  make  courtesy.. Nay,  when  ye  have 
it  perfitly,  Ye  shall  have  the  devil  and  all  of  courtesy. 
1596  DANETT  tr.  Comints  (1614)  290  Whereof  he  discoursed 
perfectlier  than  my  selfe  that  came  from  thence.  1711  DE 
FOE  Plague  (1754)  as  They  cannot  be  so  perfectly  call  d 
the  Fore-runners,  or  Fore-tellers,  much  less  the  Procurers 
of  such  Events.  1789  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  HI-  9  Mr. 
Littlepage  has  returned . .  to  Warsaw,  where  he  has  been  per- 
fectly received  by  the  King.  1903  Blackw.  Maf.  Dec.  772/2, 
I  had  trained  it  into  being  a  perfectly  mannered  house  pet. 
Mod.  She  acted  the  part  perfectly.  The  dress  fits  perfectly, 
•f-  b.  In  a  manner  morally  or  religiously  perfect ; 
righteously.  Obs. 

i34<.  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Conic.  3428  Swa  parfitely  may  nane  Ivf 
here,  With-outen  veniel  syns  sere,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife  s 
Prol.  in  He  spak  to  hem  that  wolde  lyue  parfitly.  c  1491 
CAast.  Goddes  Ckytd.  13  Though  I  wyll  but  faynlly,  my 
wylle  is  to  wylle  perfyghtly. 

3.  To  the  fullest    possible  degree  or  extent; 
entirely,  quite:  with  an  adj.,  adv.,  or phr. 

[1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  i  Restorid..and  be  mad  hpol 

1T^'.        ..-». n f- 


...,.  ...St.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v  43  The 

is  perfectly  well  again.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  11.  II,  W, 
,    I  (mew. .perfectly6 well.      .7"  -  Col.  Jack  (,840)  327,  | 
was  perfectly  easy.     .753  EARL  OF  BATH  in  Pfe*' 

•     '      s  dressed  so  perfectly  alike.     1790  MRS.  INCH. 


PEKFECTNESS. 
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PEKFOLIATE. 


RYLAND  Foster's  Life  <$•  Corr,  II.  472  Unostentatious  and 
perfectly  simple  address.  1896  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII. 
615/1  The  railway  line.,  was  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance 
of  over  700  yards. 

•  b.  Physics.    See  PERFECT  a.  14. 

1784  G.  ATWOOD  Rectil.  Motion  $  Rotation  376  In  the 
impact  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies.  1824  WHEWELL  Mechanics 
(ed.  2)  248  Bodies  are  called  perfectly  elastic  when  the 
force  of  restitution  is  equal  to  the  force  of  compression. 

Ferfectness  (p5'iftktn&).  Forms:  see  PER- 
FECT a,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  perfect  (in  the  various  senses  of  the 
adj.) ;  perfection.  (In  early  use  chiefly  in  the 
religious  sense  of  a  perfect  life.) 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  Prol.  (1884)  3  J>e  sange  of  psalmes 
..does  away  synne,  it  quemes  god,  it  enformes  perfytnes. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  x.  200  Poule  preched  J>e  peple  bat  par- 
fhnesse  loued.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  90  Boile  alle  pese 
to  be  perfi^tnesse  of  a  sirup,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  59  Pristhode  Huethe  in  perfitenesse,  Andean  in 
lytel  haue  suffisaunce.  1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  562/1 
That  every  of  the  seid  Clothes,  .be.  .sealed.. in  witnes  and 
record  of  the  fprseid  true  lengh,  brede  and  parfitnes.  1526 
TINDALE  Col.  iii.  14  Above  all  these  thynges  put  on  love, 
which  is  the  bonde  off  parfectnes.  [So  later  Eng.  w. ;  WYCLIF 
and  Rkem.  perfection.]  115*9  SKELTON  Col.  Clottte  978 
Theyr  chambres  thus  to  dresse  With  suche  parfetnesse  And 
all  suche  holynesse.  1535  COVFRDALE  Job  ii.  9  Dost  thou 
yet  contynue  in  thyperfectnesse?  curse  God,  &  dye.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  n.  173  Pag.  Once  to  behold  with  your 
Sunne  beamed  eyes,  With  your  Sunne  beamed  eyes... 
Bero.  Is  this  your  perfectnesse  ?  be  gon  you  rogue.  1607 
MARKHAM  Caval.  iv,  (1617)  29  There  is  nothing.,  whica 
brings  a  horse  either  to  perfitnesse  or  imperfltnesse,  but 
onely  practise.  1795  COLERIDGE  Plot  Discovered  33  That 
Constitution,  from  whose  present  perfectness  they  derive 
their  only  possible  justification.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit. 
ii.  v.  §82  In  this  varied  delineation  of  female  perfectness,  no 
earlier  poet  had  equalled  him  [Spenser].  1871  PALGRAVE 
Lyr.  Poems  72  Home  of  the  peace  earth  cannot  give  In  her 
most  perfect  perfectness  !  [Mod.  Sc.  Maxim,  Practice 
maks  perfyteness.] 

Ferfector  (paife-ktai).  [a.  Lt&rftcfOrt  agent-n. 
from  perficere  to  accomplish,  etc. :  see  PERFECT.] 
One  who  perfects  or  completes  ;  —  PERFECTEB. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  vi.  81  The  Soule.  .is.  .after  a 
sort  the  perfection  (or  rather  the  perfector)  of  the  body. 
1836  LYTTON  Athens  (1837)  II.  406  Men  who  form  the  first 
steps  in  the  progress  between  the  originator  and  the  per- 
fector.  1883  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Cycling  an  Intell.  Pursuitt 
The  perfectors  of  geographical  research. 

f  Perfe-ctory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  perfect-, 
ppl.  stem  :  see  -ORY.]  =  PERFECTIVE  i. 

1693  BEVERLEY  True  St.  Gasp,  Truth  31  Any  other  Grace 
Preparatory,  or  Perfectory. 

Perfectua'tion.  rare,  [f.  L.  perfectu-s  (u- 
stem)  a  perfecting  or  completing  (Tertull.),  f.  per' 
ficere,  perfect-um  to  complete :  see  PERFECT  a.] 
Completion,  consummation,  accomplishment. 

1883  Mod.  Thought  Jan.  27  A  more  rapid  success  and 
a  readier  perfectuation  of  desires. 

f  Perfe-cture.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  perfect-, 
ppl.  stem  (see  above)  +  -URE  :  cf.  confecture,  etc.] 
The  fact  of  being  perfected  or  matured ;  perfection. 

a  1552  LKLAND  I  tin.  VI.  53  [When]  the  Corne  is  mervelus 
faire  to  the  Yee,  and  ready  to  shew  Perfecture  it  decayith. 

Perfe-rvent,  a.  rare.  [f.  PER-  4  + FERVENT.] 
Very  fervent ;  of  great  fervour. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  158/1  Prompting  others  to  gifts 
and  alms  by  kindly  poems,  by  perfervent  essays. 

Perfervid  (paifs'jvid),  a.  [ad.  mod.  L.  per- 
fervid-ust  f.  PER-  4  +  fervidus  FERVID;  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  perferuidum  ingenium  Scotontm, 
founded  on  Buchanan's  Scotorutn  pr&fervida 
ingenia  (Rentm  Scotic.  Hist.  xvi.  li.). 
^  Perfervidtis,  though  quite  regular  in  form,  is  not  recorded 
in  ancient  Latin;  an  instance  of perfervida  formerly  cited 
from  Columella  v.  5  is  an  erroneous  reading  in  Gesner's  ed. 
('73?)  for prxfervida.] 

Very  fervid,  glowing,  or  ardent. 

1856  MASSON  Ess.,  Scot.  Infl.  Brit.  Lit.  395  Without 
maintaining  at  present  that  all  Scotchmen  are  perfervid.  .it 
will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  instances  which  prove  at  least 
that  some  Scotchmen  have  this  character.  1875  HELPS  Soc. 
Press,  xxii.  339  The  next  generation  has  something  in  it  of 
the  brilliant  nature  of  the  Irish,  or  the  perfervid  nature  of 
the  Scotch.  1884  HOWELLS  in  Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  115/2 
With  perfervid  gratitude. 

Hence  Perfervi'dity,  Perfe-rvidness,  also 
Fe-rfervour,  perfervid  quality. 

1861  J.  BROWN  Horae  Subs.  Ser.  n.  425  This  perfervor  of 
our  Scottish  love-songs.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  i  Nov.  559/2  We  are 
disposed  to  regret  these  manifestations  and  consequences  of 
the  perfervidity  of  Birmingham.  1890  Spectator  4  Oct.,  The 
characteristic  of  the  Scotchman  is  perfervidness,  exhibiting 
itself  in  strenuosity,  in  enthusiasm,  and  in  excess. 

Perficient  (paifi-Jent),  a.  (&)  rare.  [ad.  L. 
perficient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  perficere  to  complete, 
finish,  accomplish  (see  PERFECT  «.).]  A.  adj. 
That  accomplishes  or  achieves  something;  effectual, 
actual. 

1659  H.  I/ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  269 The  essential 
and  perficient  Act  of  Confirmation,  viz.  Imposition  of  Hands. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xviii.  481  The  king  being  the 
sole  founder  of  all  civil  corporations,  and  the  endower  the 
perficient  founder  of  all  eleemosynary  ones,  the  right  of 
visitation  of  the  former  results.. to  the  king;  and  of  the 
latter  to  the  patron  or  endower.  1888  Science  XII.  3/1  The 
perficient  objection  [to  pronouncing  grace]  was  probably  the 
inconvenience  to  the  service  of  the  repast. 
B.  sb.  One  who  perfects  or  completes. 


1641  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Gods  Sabbath  n  Rest  being.. The 
perfection  of  the  perficient  and  of  the  thing  perfected.  1662 
EVELYN  Chalcogr.  106  Certain  it  is  that  practise  and  ex- 
perience was  its  Nurse  and  perficient. 

(WEBSTER  1828  (copied  by  later  diets.)  gives  the  sense 
'  One  who  endows  a  charity  |  app.  founded  upon  quot.  1765 
in  A  ;  but  for  this,  as  a  sb.,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence.] 

tPe-rfidently,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  *per- 
fident  adj.,  ad.  L.  perfldens,  -fident-em^  f.  PER-  4  + 
L.  fident-em  trusting,  confident,  bold,  pr.  pple. 
of  fid-ere  to  trust :  cf.  confident,  diffident.}  With 
thorough  trust  or  confidence;  very  confidently. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  53  The  Grand  Cause  of  this 
Realme,  so  perfidently  indeavoured,  and  highly  applauded 
by  some,  so  counter-wrought  and  condemned  by  others. 

fPerfi-diate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  perfidia 
PEBFIDY  +  -ATE  2.]  Marked  by  perfidy ;  =  next,  b. 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  437  The  notes  of  their  abiured 
names,  and  perfidiat  paines. 

Perfidious  (paifi'dtos),  a.  [ad.  'L.perfidios-us^ 
i.  perfidia  PERFIDY  :  see  -ous  :  cf.  It.  perfidioso  ~ 
perfido  (Florio  1598).]  Characterized  by  perfidy  ; 
guilty  of  breaking  faith  or  violating  confidence; 
deliberately  faithless ;  basely  treacherous. 

a.  Of  persons. 

1598  FLORIO,  Perfido,  Perfidioso^  perfidious,  trecherous. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  v.  hi.  305  He's  quoted  for  a  most 
perfidious  slaue.  1628  SIR  R.  BOYLE  Diary  (Grosart)  II.  277 
The  former  conveighances  the  perfiddeows  Lo  Beaumont 
deceased  had  made.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  V. 
xiv.  viii.  402  He  thought  himself  skilful  in  proportion  as  he 
was  perfidious.  1827  LYTTON  Pelham  xvii,  I  am  the  victim 
of  a  perfidious  woman.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV. 
266  The  most  covetous  and  perfidious  of  mankind. 

absol.  1651  tr.  De-las-Cweras1  Don  f  anise  63  Don  Pedro, 
so  was  this  perfideous  called. 

b.  Of  actions,  etc. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  298  The  wicked  author 
of  that  perfidious  war.  1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  cxix.  163 
Perfidious  Practices  and  Lies  I  utterly  detest.  1759  DIL- 
WORTH  Po^e  53  A  knowledge  of  his  underhand  and  perfidious 
dealing.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  in.  ii,  The  perfidious 
surrender  of  Alfred,  Edward's  murdered  brother. 

Perfidiously  (paifrdiasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  -*- 
-LY  2.]  In  a  perfidious  manner  ;  with  perfidy. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1078  Perfidiously,  infideliter. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  91  Perfidiously  He  ha's  betray'd 
your  businesse.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  MI.  §  57.  290 
Zedekiah  perfidiously  and  perjuriously  maintained  war 
against  Nebuchadnezar,  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <jr  F.  (1860)  III. 
Ixv.  631  He  perfidiously  violated  the  treaty.  1864  BRYCE 
Holy  Rom.  E)»p.  xx.  (1875)  364  Austria  at  Campp  Formio 
perfidiously  exchanged  the  Netherlands  for  Venetia. 

Perfi'diousness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 

quality  of  being  perfidious;    unfaithfulness;   base 
treachery. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  17  The  harme  of  other 
metis  perfidiousnes  it  lay  not  in  vs  to  auoide.  1651  BAXTER 
Inf.  Bapt.  202  Perfidiousness  lies  most  in  breaking  Covenants 
and  Oaths.  I7*a  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6114/5  Monsters  of 
Ingratitude  and  Perfidiousness.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages 
(1872)  I.  iii.  ii.  411  Tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidiousness 
and  cruelty. 

tPerfi'dity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  perfid-us  (see 
next)  +  -ITY.]  =  next. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  530  In  the  male  [hamster] 
there  is  this  perfidity,  that  when  they  have  prepared  al 
their  sustenance . .  hee  doth  shut  out  the  female,  and  suffereth 
her  not  to  approch  me  it.  1699  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josephus, 
Antiq.  \\.  xv,  The  very  Fatigue  of  the  Expedition  would 
make  them  repent  both  the  Perfidity  and  the  undertaking. 

Perfidy  (ps-ifidi).  [a.  F.  pcrfidie  (i6th  c.  in 
Godef.  Compl.^]  —  It.  perfidia  (Florio  1598),  Sp. 
perfidia  (Minsheu  1599),  ad.  L.  perfidia  faith- 
lessness, treachery,  f.  perfid-us  that  breaks  faith 
or  promise,  faithless,  treacherous,  f.  PER-  3  + 
fid-es  faith.]  The  deceitful  violation  of  faith  or 
promise ;  base  breach  of  faith  or  betrayal  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  one;  teachery;  often,  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  or  friendship  in  order  to  deceive  or 
betray. 

1593  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  200  The  Athe- 
nians  were  noted  for  lauish  amplifieng.  .the  Carthaginians 
for  deceitfull  perfidie.  1607  SIR  E.  HOBY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  86  Many  other  things  he  reporteth  of  the  perfidy 
of  the  French  nation,  a  1776  HUME  On  Morals  (1777) 
App.  iv.,  These  great  virtues  were  balanced  by  great  vices; 
inhuman  cruelty;  perfidy  more  than  punic :  no  truth,  no 
faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promises  or  relic  ion.  1782  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  ix,  186  It  was.,  a.  .deliberate  act  of  perfidy. 
1885  S.  Cox  Expositions  xxv.  331  The  name  of  Judas  has 
become  a  byword  of  covetousness  and  perfidy, 

tPerfinish.,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PER- 2 -i- FINISH  v.y 
after  obs.  f .  par- ,  perfinir  (Palsgr.),  or  med.L./^-- 
fimre.']  trans.  To  finish  thoroughly,  complete. 

i.5*3  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  %  Lett.  (1902)  I.  31  After 
this  grete  acte  well  and  victoryously  perfynysshed. 

t  Ferfi'X,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PER-  2  +  Fix  v .  (L.  had 
perfigfre,  perfix-,  in  the  sense  'transfix1.  OF. 
had  parfix  adj.,  fixed  (as  a  day)  ).]  trans.  To  fix 
firmly  or  definitely  ;  to  determine. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  (Percy  Soc.)  87  My  mynde.. 
Bothe  daye  and  nyght  upon  you  hole  perfyxte.  i6ia  Two 
Noble  K.  iii.  vi,  Take  heed.. this  quarrel  Sleep  till  the  hour 
perfixt.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xix,  The  Jewish  Religion 
had  a  Period  perfixed,  in  which  it  was  to  come  to  an  End. 
1776  NIMMO  Stirlingshire  xi.  263  They  surrendered  before 
the  day  perfixed. 

Hence  f  Perfi'xed,  perfixt///.  a.     Perfixed  salt 


—  fixed  salt  (FIXED  4  b).  f  Perfi'xtly  adv., 
definitely,  precisely. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  11.  vi.  128  Whatsoeuer  it  contained  of 
the  volatile  salt  wil  reside  in  the  bottome  with  his  perfixed 
salt.  1685  Col.  Rec.  Pcnnsylv.  I.  139  Six  days  before  the 
perfixt  day  for  holding  the  Court.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  \\.  iii.  in.  Laiu  561  Sith  the  holy  man  Foretels  per- 
fixtly  what,  and  where,  and  when. 

tPerfla'ble,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  perfiabil-is  that 
can  be  blown  through,  i.perfiare'.  see  PERFLATE.] 
That  may  be  blown  through ;  open  or  permeable 
to  the  wind  ;  allowing  of  ventilation. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  I.  1002  But  make  hit  high,  on 
euery  half  perflable.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632) 
288  Epicurus  makes  the  Gods,  bright-shining,  transparent 
and  perflable.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  Introd.  6  In  an 
house,  to  the  end  it  may  be  perflable,  it  is  expedient  to  haue 
windowes  on  euery  side. 

tFerflant,  a.  Her.  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.L./^r- 
fidnt-em^  pr.  pple.  of ' perjtare:  see  next.]  Blowing. 

1678  JORDAN  Tri.  London  u  A  shield,  Argent,  charged 
with  the  four  Winds,  Perflant. 

Perflate(p3jfl^'t),z>.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  perfiat-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  perfldre,  f.  PER-  I  +fidre  to  blow.  Cf. 
inflate^  trans.  To  blow  through,  ventilate. 

(1540  BOORDE  The  bake  for  to  Lertie  Bijb,  Come  thou 
south  wynde  and  perflat  my  gardyn.  1620  VENNER  Via 
Recta  Introd.  5  They  cannot  be  freely  perflated  and  purified 
with  the  windes.  1798  W.  BLAIR  Soldier's  Friend  55  The 
canvas  should  be  drawn  up  every  day,  the  straw  well  shaken, 
and  perflated  by  the  wind.  1831  JANE  PORTER  Sir  E.  Sea- 
ward's  Narr.  II.  123  We  permitted  it  [the  air]  to  perflate 
our  dwelling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Hence  Perfla'ting  vbL  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  128  In  some 
systems.. the  perflating  power  ofthe  wind  has  been  used. 

tFerfla'tile,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  post-cl.  I.,  per- 
fidtilis  that  can  be  blown  through,  f.  perfidt-us 
blown  through,  pa.  pple.  of  perfldre:  see  prec.] 
Exposed  to  wind  ;  subject  to  ventilation  ;  airy. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva(i6y$-$  [We  note]  the  more  lofty,  poor, 
and  perflatile  [places]  for  yew,  box,  and  the  like.  1667  C. 
MERRET  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  465  [To]  make  that  Story  fitter 
for  drying  of  Corn,  and  more  perflatile.  1699  EVELYN  Ace- 
taria  (1729)  157  Aery  and  moderately  perflatile  Grounds. 

Per  flat  ion  (psafl^Jan).  [ad.  L.  perfldtim-em^ 
n.  of  action  ir<m\  per/tare  toPERFl.ATE.  Cf.  f.per- 
fiation  (Pare  c  1550).]  The  action  of  blowing 
through  ;  free  passage  of  wind  or  air;  ventilation. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv,  They  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fair  perflation  from  windes.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  228  Which  the  Miners  effect  by 
Perflations  with  large  Bellows.  1775  JOHNSON  yoitm. 
Hebrides  182  That  [barn] ..  was  so  contrived  . .  as  by  per- 
petual perflation  to  prevent  the  mow  from  heating.  1816 
A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract.  Obs.  Surf.  (1826)  206  Cleanse  and 
thoroughly  ventilate,  by  a  perflation  of  air,  the  place  from 
whence  they  came.  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  9  Mar.  570/2 
The  alternative  rooms  must  be  situated,  .in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  perflation  from  opposite  fronts. 

t  Pe*rfluence.  Obs.  In  6  Sc.  perfluens.  [f.  as 
next :  see  -ENCE.]  The  action  of  flowing  through; 
flow  (of  words). 

a  1510  MERSAR  in  Bannatync  MS.  (Hunter.  Cl.)  604/28  Be 
nocht  of  wirdis  our  grit  [=  words  over  great]  perfluens. 

PeTfluency.  rare.  [f.  PERFLUENT:  see -ENCY.] 
\Villiams*s  rendering  of  toddaid^  lit,  *  a  dissolving', 
name  of  a  Welsh  metre  of  10  +  9  syllables.     So 
Perflu'id  a.,  'dissolving':  applied  to  the  *  con- 
veyed* word  or  words  that  follow  the  rime-word 
in  the  first  line  of  the  toddaid :  as  in 
A  vynno  evo  a  vydd—\n  ej  vro 
A'r  hyn  a  vynno  na  bo  ni  bydd. 

1856  J.  WILLIAMS  Gram.  Edeyrn  §  1761  The  perfluency 
consists  of  nineteen  syllables,  having  two  homceorythms  in 
the  stave,  with  a  perfluld  word,  like  the  recurrent  word  of 
a  direct  homceorytnm  systich,  ending  on  the  tenth  syllable. 

Perfluent  (pajrh^ent),  a.  \zd.\s. perfluent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  pe rfu-e're  to  flow  through  (in  i6thc. 
¥.  perfiuer})  f.  PER-  i  ^-Jlu-tre  to  flow.]  Flowing 
through  ;  having  the  quality  of  flowing  through. 

Perfluent  battery,  a  kind  of  galvanic  battery  operated  by 
a  liquid  flowing  through. 

1673  GREW  Veget.  Roots  \\.  §  59  The  Water  being  more  per- 
fluent  than  the  rest,  will,  .strain,  with  a  lighter  Tincture  of 
them.  1742  Lond.  <$•  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  16  Chalk., 
administers  nothing  unwholesome  to  the  perfiuent  Waters. 
1809  COLERIDGE  in  Sir  H.  Dazy's  Rent.  (1858)  in  Its  in- 
closed stream  or  perfluent  water-force.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.  Suppl.,  Perfluent  i'attery,  one  in  which  the  exciting 
liquid  flows  through  the  cells  or  cell  to  keep  it  constant. 

Perfoliate  (pwft^'liA),  a.  Bot.  and  Entom. 
[ad.  mod.L. perfoliat-us  (f.  PER-  i  +  fott-ttm  leaf: 
see  -ATE  2  2),  used  in  i6th  c.  in  Ptrfoliata,  name 
of  the  plant  Bupleurum  rotundi folium. 

1548  TURNER  Names  o/Herbes(i%%i)  85  Perfuliata  is  an 
herbe. . .  The  Germans  cal  it  Durch wassz.  It  maye  be  called 
in  englishe  Thorowwax,  because  the  stalke  waxeth  thorowe 
the  leaues.  i6n  COTGR.,  Perfoliate  [Fr.],  Through-wax, 
tltrough-leafe  (an  hearbe).  1706  PHILLIPS,  Perfotiata,  (Lat.) 
the  Herb  Thorough- Wax.] 

1.  Bot.  Having  the  stalk  apparently  passing 
through  the  leaf,  the  result  of  a  congenital  union 
of  the  edges  of  the  basal  lobes  round  the  stem. 
Said  orig.  of  a  plant  and  its  stalk;  in  later  use 
transf.  of  the  leaf. 

1687  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1739)  XLI.  150  This  Plant  has 
several  woody  Stalks, . .  as  I  remember,  perfoliat.  1785  M  ARTYN 
Aousseait's  Bot.  xix.  (1794)  260  Known  by  its  yellow  corollas 


PERFOLIATED. 

and  upright  smooth  perfoliate  stalks.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Suff.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Perfoliate  leaf,  that  w  hose  disk  is  pierced 
by  the  stalk.  1845  LINDLEY  Sc/t.  Hot.  vi.  (1858)  77  Leaves 
.  pci  -foliate.  1859  W.  S.  COI.KMAN  Woodlantis  (1862)  131  The 
Perfoliate  Honeysuckle.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  107 
It  is  the  stem  whicli  is  literally  pfrfoliate,  i.e.  which  seem 
ingly  passes  through  the  leaf;  but  it  is  customary,  though 
etymologic-ally  absurd,  to  call  this  a  perfoliate  leaf ! 

2.  Ent.  Of  antennae :  Having  the  joints  dilatec 
or  expanded  laterally  all  round,  so  as  to  appear 
like  a  series  of  round  plates  pierced  by  a  shaft  or 
stem.  Also  Perfo  Hated. 

1751  J.  HILL  Hiit.  Anim.  52  The  Dytiscus,  with  brown 
perfoliated  antenna:.  The  great  Water  Beetle.  1819  G. 
SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Comptnd.  166  Perfoliate  club  ol 
antcnnx.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  323  Perfo- 
liate Knob.  i6tBKTA«KElem.ffat./iist.  II.  261  Antenna;. . 
with  the  first  three  joints  longer  than  the  following,  perfoli 
ated,  the  last  elongated  and  conical. 

Perfolia  tioii.  [f.  prec. :  see  -ATION.]  The 
condition  of  being  perfoliate. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  f  4  (ed.  6)  107  Uvularia  perfo- 
liata  ..  reveals  the  explanation  of  the  perfoliation  :  the  base 
of  the  lower  leaves  conspicuously  surrounds  and  encloses 
the  stem :  that  of  the  upper  is  merely  cordate  and  clasping ; 
the  uppermost  simply  sessile  by  a  rounded  base. 

Pe  rforable,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *perforabilis, 
f.  perford-re :  see  -BLE.]  That  can  be  perforated. 

1890  in  Century  Diet. 

Perforant  (pauforant),  a.  [ad.  L.  pcrfordnt- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  perforare,  or  a.  Y.  perforant,  pr. 
pple.  of  perforer  to  PERFOBATE.]  Perforating. 

'833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  85  Heavily  now 
Let  fall  the  strokes  upon  the  perforant  gyves. 

Perforate  (pa-Jfora) ,  ppl. «.  [ad.  L.  perfordl- 
tts,  pa.  pple.  of  perforare :  see  PERFORATE  v .] 
=  PERFORATED  :  construed  as  pple.  and  as  adj. 

1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Gov.  40  Suche  abuses  can  not  be 
longe  hidde  from  princes,  that  haue  theyr  eares  perforate 
(as  is  the  prouerb).  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg. 
C  y  b/i  Applyede  cleane  through  the  perforate  tonge.  i6a6 
BACON  Sylva  §470  An  Earthen  Pot  perforate  at  the  Bottom 
to  let  in  the  Plant.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min. 
Introd.,  The  teeth  are  serrate  and  sharp,  and  two  are.  .per. 
forate,  by  which  they  ejaculate  their  poyson.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  33  Alyssum .  .septum  entire  or  perforate. 

Perforate  (p5-af6«'t),  v.    [f.  L.ftr/ordt-,  ppl. 

stem  of  perforare  to  bore  through,  pierce  through ; 
f.  PEK-  i  +  ford-re  to  bore,  pierce.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  hole  or  holes  right  through ; 
to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument  or  projectile ; 
to  bore  through ;  spec,  to  make  rows  or  series  of 
small  holes  or  perforations  separating  coupons, 
stamps,  etc.,  in  a  sheet. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet. ,  Inforo ..  to  perforate  or  make  a  hole.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Ckirurg.  16  b/i  We  should  per. 
forate  or  thrust  them  throughe.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ef.iv.  vi.  104  We  topke  out  the  guts  and  bladder,  and  also 
perforated  the  Cranium.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet 
407  Worms  will  perforate  the  Guts.  i7?z  84  Cook's  Voy. 
(1790)  V.  1700  Some  of  them ..  perforate  the  lower-lip  into 
separate  holes.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meeh.  1668/2  The 
machine  will  perforate  250  sheets  [of  postage  stamps]  per 
"°"r- and  the  punches  and  holes  are  adjustable  for  stamps 
of  different  sizes.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy 
1 120  Key  a  causes  i,  2,  and  3  to  perforate  the  paper  in  one 
vertical  line.  1891 '  PHIL  '  Penny  Post.  Jubilee  73  The  red 
penny  was  first  issued  imperforated. . .  Later  [1854]  it  was  per. 
forated  with  fifteen  oval  holes.  1896  Times  16  Dec  5/2  The 
wounds.. showed  that  the  destruction  of  bone  and  tissue 
perforated  by  the  new  bullet  was  tremendous. 

b.  To  make  a  hole  or  holes  into  the  interior  of 
(a  thing) ;  to  bore  into  ;  to  make  an  opening  into. 

1711  BLACKMORE  Creation  \.  20  Tell  what  could  drill  and 
perforate  the  Poles,  And  to  th'  attractive  Rays  adapt  their 
Holes?  ,856  STANLEY  Sinai*  Pal.  ix.  337  I.arge  caves.. 

till  perforate  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill.  1863  BATES  Nat. 
Amazon  II.  96  The  ground  is  perforated  with  the  entrances 
to  their  subterranean  galleries. 

c.  To  'pass  through'  in  position  (cf.  PASS  v.  i  d); 
to  extend  or  be  continued  through  the  substance  of. 

t,"      ,VIX(f  Sketch  Bk.  I.  242  Dark  passages,  with 

D    v         J','y  is  Perforated.  'ike  an  ancient  cheese. 

1831  K.  KNOX  Cloouets  Anat.  510  [The  nerve]  descends 

loliquely  outwards,  perforates  the  glutzus  maximus  muscle, 

..and  expands  upon  its  posterior  surface.    1840  G.  ELLIS 

Anat.  56  Ihe  divisions  of  the  eighth  nerve. .again  perforate 

the  dura  mater  through  smaller  openings. 

I.  To  form  (a  hole,  etc.)  by  boring  or  punching. 

6  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  §  ,20  The  punches 

which  perforate  these  holes  in  the  paper. 

I.  intr.  To  penetrate,  make  its  way  into  or 
through  something;  to  make  a  perforation. 

1775  Sterne's  Sent  Journ.  Contin.  III.  179  Castinga  most 
amorous  leer  through  those  beautiful  eye-lashes,  which  pene- 
d  farther  than  I  thought  it  possible  for  a  single  look  to 
perforate^  ,897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  975  The  stomach 
. .  may  become  adherent  to  the  transverse  colon  into  which 
the  ulcer  perforates. 

b.  In  pass,  sense  :  To  suffer  perforation,  to  be- 
come perforated. 
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Perforated,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 
1.  Pierced  with  one  or  more  holes  :  said  esp.  of  a 
hing  constructed  with  small  holes,  spaces,  or  open- 
ings passing  through  (as  a  wall  or  carved  panel). 
yaled  muscle,  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  the 

Mr F     ,  \  KeT  °f  l,hl  finsers'  the  tendons  of  which  «« 
perlorated  by  those  of  the  perforating  muscles  (see  below). 


I       IS97  A.  M.  tr. .Guillemeau's  Fr.  Ckirurg.  13  b/2  The  bullet- 
drawer  with  the  ring,  or  with  the  perforated  sooon.     1676 


observes,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.     1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's 


..  —      ^ — i  ...     p«i  iniuiia,   iu    «uai3l    VCIUllil 

lion.     1004  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Dec.  1628  The  occurrence 
of  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer. 

b.  Her.  Said  of  a  charge  pierced  with  a  hole 
or  holes.  See  also  quot.  1704. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A/tans,  Her.  C  v,  Thys  cros  masculatit  sum 
tyme  is  perforant  in  the  masculys  as  it  is  opyn  in  the  p 
syng.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Perforated.. e 
Armonsts  use  it  to  express  the  passing  or  penetrating  of  one 
Ordinary  (in  part)  thro'  another;  as  thus.  He  beareth  Or 
a  Bend  Ermine  Perforated  thro'  a  Chevron  Gules. 

o.  Nat.  Hist.  Full  of  little  holes  or  perfora- 
tions, cribrose.  Bot.  Having  translucent  dots 
which  resemble  holes,  as  in  species  of  Hypericum 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Perforated,  a  term  applyedto  Herbs 
as  when  the  leaf  of  any  Herb  being  held  against  the  light, 
seemeth  full  of  little  holes. 

d.  Conch.  Applied  to  a  spirally  wound  shell  ol 
which  the  centre  is  hollow  instead  of  solid. 

1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  loo  The  axis  of  the  shell 
around  which  the  whorls  are  coiled,  is  sometimes  open  or 
hollow  ;  in  which  case,  the  shell  is  said  to  be  perforated,  or 
umbilicated  (e.  g.  Solarium). 

e.  Anat.  Perforated  space  or  spot,  anterior  and 
posterior,  small  regions  within  the  sknll  perforated 
by  numerous  holes  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels. 

1886  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  anterior  perforated 
space  or  spot  constituting  a  depression  near  the  entrance  of 
the  bylvian  fissure,  and  the  posterior  forming  a  deep  fossa 
between  the  peduncles  at  the  base.  1899  Alltutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  608  In  passing  across  the  anterior  perforated 
space  it  [the  Sylvian  artery]  gives  off  a  number  of  branches. 

2.  Made  or  outlined  by  perforations,  rare. 

c  1790  IMISON  Sch,  Art  11.  55  Then  with  some  fine  pounded 
charcoal.. rub  over  the  perforated  strokes,  which  will  give 
an  exact  outline,  1891  '  PHIL  '  Penny  Post.  Jubilee  153  Per- 
forated Initials  on  Stamps. 

Perforating,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2] 
That  perforates  ;  boring,  passing  through ;  spec. 
applied  to  certain  arteries,  nerves,  etc.,  which 
pierce  or  pass  through  other  structures;  fig.  of 
mind  or  intellect:  Piercing,  penetrating. 

Perforating  maehine  =  PERFORATOR  i  b,  c.  Perforating 
muscle,  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  deep  flexor  of  the 


esp.  an  ulcer  commencing  on  the  sole  or  palm  and  slowlyex- 
tending  so  as  sometimes  to  perforate  the  foot  or  hand. 
1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Charac.  To  Rdr.  i  To  suppose  . .  that 
our  penetrating  and  perforating  intellectualls  will  extract 


you 


uscles  to  pass  thro'  them  to  their  Insertions.  1842  DUNGLI- 
IN  Med.  Lex.,  Perforating  A  rteries,  in  the  hand, . .  in  the 
thigh,  .  .in  the  foot.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  I.  172 
Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  was  so  called  by  Vesigne  of 
Abbeville  in  1850.  1878  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med. 
VIII.  162  A  perforating  ulcer  of  the  oesophagus,  analogous 
to  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  '.  1895  Wcsttn.  Gaz. 
18  Sept.  3/2  One  man  had  no  less  than  three  perforating 
wounds  all  in  a  perfectly  clean  condition. 
Perforation  (paafor^Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  per- 
fordtion-em,  n.  of  action  from  perforare  to  per- 
forate ;  cf.  OF.  perforation,  -ation  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  perh.  the  immediate  source.] 

1.  The  action  of  perforating,  boring  through,  or 
Diercing  ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  perforated  ; 
•pec.  the  making  of  a  row  or  series  of  small  holes 
in   a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper,  so  as  to  enable  a 
portion  to  be  easily  torn  off. 

cmoGesta  Ram.  iv.  10  (Harl.  MS.)  Sir,. .some  tyme  is 
suche  holiyng  and  perforation  goode,  and  not  wikkide. 
i6»6  BACON  Sylva  §  500  The  likeliest  way  [is]  the  perforation 
of  the  body  of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  filling  of  the  holes  [etc.].  1836-41  BRANDE  Chtm. 
(ed.  5)  269  1  he  mechanical  force  . .  is  shown  by  the  per- 
foration of  paper.  1881  SPOTTISWOODE  in  Nature  6  Oct. 
548/1  Gun-cotton  itself. .merely  shows  signs  of  perforation 
like  the  card.  1891  '  PHIL  '  Penny  Post.  Jutilei  147  Next 
follows  the  perforation  [of  the  sheets  of  stamps],  which 
is  performed  by  machinery. 

D.  Surg.  The  formation,  through  accident  or 
disease,  of  a  hole  through  the  thickness  of  any 
structure,  as  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  etc. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  f  Qua/.  (1667)  16  Bloudy  Fluxes 
occasion'd  by  the  perforation  of  the  Capillary  Arteries. 
1876  BRISTOWE  The.  t,  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  224  Perforation 
of  the  bowel  may  occur  in  patients  of  all  ages.  Ibid.  229 
K  signs  of  ^perforation  manifest  themselves,  our  only  hope 
lies  in  keeping  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  opium  or 
morphia.  1881  Mtd.  Temp.  Jrnl.  LI.  108  If  perforation 
should  take  place  let  me  have  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
opium. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  boring,  punching,  or  piercing; 
an  aperture   passing   through    or   into   anything; 
a  passage,  shaft,  tunnel ;  each  one  of  a  row  or  series 
of  small  holes  punched  in  a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper, 
or  between  postage  or  other   stamps  in  a  sheet,    i 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  separation. 


PERFORCE. 

1543  TRAHEHON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  ix.  241  Tor  remotion  of 
tnys  aposteme,  ye  muste  make  a  new  and  larger  perforation 
or  borynge.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  I'hyiick,  -,4/1 
Inoculated  Pearles,  or  Pearles  without  perforaliones.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  38  Pipes  of  Glass,  with  a  very  small  perforn- 
Hon.  IJ«3  Porr  C/itrurg.  Whs.  II.  18  They  have  no 
perforations  or  apertures.  1870  Koulledge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.,Suftl.  Mar.  4/1  [Stamps!  with  pin-pricked  perfoia. 
lions.  1891  -PHIL'  Penny  Post.  Jubilee  150  A  simple 
perforation  is  that  which  the  perforating  machine  hmi  fn. 
OHM  by  punchmgthe  paper  completely  out,  leaving  a  regular 
series  of  small  round  holes  between  each  row  of  stamps. 

8.  The  natural  orifice  of  an  organ  or  part  of  the 
body. 

.1615  CROOKE  Ba,fy  of  Man  945  The  first  external!  perfora. 
tion..is  called  by  a  proper  name,  Meatus  Auditorus,  tkt 
hole  of  Hearing.  1688  BOYLE  final  Causes  Nat.  Things 
iv.  148  1  hat  admirable  perforation  of  the  uvea,  which  we 
call  the  pupil.  1797  M.  BACLLIF.  Mart.  Anat.  (1807)  417 
J  he  hymen  is  sometimes  found  without  a  perforation  in  it. 
so  that  the  vagina  is  completely  shut  up  at  its  external 
extremity. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  perforation-sound ';  per- 
foration-gauge, in  Philately,  a  gauge  or  rule  for 
readily  counting  the  number  of  stamp- perforations 
in  a  given  length  (conventionally,  two  centimeters). 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  788  On  inflation,  air 
passes  into  the  tympanum  without  perforation  sound.  1891 

PHIL  Penny  Post.  Jubilee  152  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
various  sizes  of  perforations  a  perforation  gauge  has  been 
invented. 

Perforatiye  (pa-jfbr/tiv),  a.  (sb.}  [a,  F.fer- 
foratif,  -ive  (in  Cotgr.),  f.  L.  perforat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  perforare  to  perforate  +  -ivz.]  Having  the 
character  of  perforating ;  tending  to  perforate. 

IS97  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  12/2  Settle  the 
perforatiue  trepane  verye  fast  on  the  broken  bone.  17x7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Trepanum,  There  are  also  perforative 


disease.  1898  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  V~.~ 736 '  Perforative 
pericarditis  may  result  from  the  bursting  of  any  neighbour- 
ing abscess. 

fB.  so.  An  instrument  used  to  perforate;  spec. 
the  perforative  trephine  for  piercing  the  sknll.  06s. 
'7S8  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Obscrv.Surg.  (1771)  304,  I  performed 
the  Puncture..,  and   having  withdrawn  the  Perforative, 
a  white  Pus.  .was  discharged  by  the  Canula. 
Perforator  (pa-Jlor^'taj).     [Agent-noun  in  L. 
form,   from  perforare  to  PERFORATE.     In  mod.F. 
perforateur  (Littre).] 

1.  An  instrument  or  machine  used  for  perforating. 

a.  Surgery,  (a)  a  trephine ;  (*)  an  instrument  for  penetrating 
the  foetal  skull,     b.  A  power-machine  for  drilling  rock  in 
order  to  blast  it,  in  tunnelling,  etc.     c.    A  machine  for 
perforating  postage-stamps,  etc. ;   also,  that   used  for  per- 
forating the  paper-ribbons  used  in  some  forms  of  telegraphy. 

1739  S.  SHARP  Surgery  xiii.  61  Withdrawing  the  Perforator, 
leave  the  Waters  to  empty  by  the  Canula.  1767  GOOCH 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  245  After  making  many  adjacent  holes, 
with  a  drill  or  perforator,  as  far  as  the  mcditullium.  1700 
R.  BLAND  in  Med.  Commun.  II.  454  We  are  under  the 
necessity  of  using  the  perforator  and  crotchet.  1811-34 
GooiCs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  152.  1871  Daily  News  Tl 
Sept.,  At  the  beginning  of  December  we  heard  quite  clearly 
the  blows  of  the  perforators  against  the  rocks.  1876  PREECE 
&  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy^  ii9The[Wheatstonc]apparatus 
consists  of  three  parts :  the  perforator,  which  prepares  the 
message  by  punching  holes  in  a  paper  ribbon ;  the  trans- 
mitter..and  the  receiver.  1900  Daily  News  13  Oct.  6/3 
When  the  perforators  have  bored  a  hole  some  three  feet 
deep,  it  is  filled  with  dynamite  and  fired. 

2.  A   boring  organ  possessed   by  some   insects, 
variously  used  as  a  sting,  an  ovipositor,  etc. 

i8a8  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  335  Temhredo. ..  Per- 
forator not  projecting  beyond  the  anus.  Ibid.  336  Some 
have  the  last  half  segment  of  the  abdo-oen  prolonged  into 
a  point,  with  a  projecting  perforator  of  three  filaments. 

Perforatory  (pauforatari),  a,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  perforare  to  PERFORATE  :  see  -ORY  2.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  perforation;  perforative. 

1867  Philatelist  I.  64  Desiring  specimens  of  perforatory 
varieties. 

Perforce  (paifdo-is),  adv.,  so.     Forms  :  4  par 
force,  4-6  parforce,  6-  perforce,  (6  perforse, 
Se.  perforss,  7  per  force).     [ME.  a.  OF.  par 
force  by  force  (i 2th c.) :  see  FORCE  sb.  5  b.] 
A.  Phrase,  adverb. 

1.  fa.  By  the  application  of  physical  force  or 
violence ;  by  violence ;  forcibly.  Obs. 

c  i«o  Artk.  <r  MerL  8040  (Kolbing),  .xv.  housinde  [paiens], 
»at  nadden  born  hem  ojan  Parfors  in  to  Bedingham.  13.. 
leuyn  Sag.  (W.)  488  Par  force  he  hadde  me  forth  i  nome. 
a  1400  K.  Alts.  2533  (Bodl.  MS.)  Antioche  &  Tyberye  also 
Vbouten  hij  gonnen  goo  Par  force  smyten  in  to  be  prenge 
And  duden  beastes  from  oberedrenge.  1494  FABYAN  Cnron. 
f.  cxxiii.  100  They  encountred  the  sayde  people  y*  caryed 
he  sayd  treasoure  and  stuffe,  &  parforce  toke  it  from  the 
cnyghtes.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  l/uon  xlviii.  162-  1545 
RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  73  It . .  draweth  out  the  secondme 
>arforce.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irginia  62  The  Salvages 
ssayed  to  carry  him  away  perforce.  1670  NAROOROUGH 
JrnL  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Yoy.  i.  (1694)  no  Unless  such  Ships 
af  force  were  to  go  thither  and  Trade  per  force. 

b.  In  weakened  senses :  By  constraint  of  circum- 
tances  or  of  the  prospect  of  physical  force ;    by 

moral  constraint ;  compulsorily,  of  necessity. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  237  b,  By  this  craftie  meanes 
he  constreigned  Caesar  in  maner  parforce  to  g^ue  hym 
perdone.  1579  SPKNSER  Skeph.  CaL  Nov.  117  Flouds  of 
teares  flowe  in  theyr  stead  perforse.  1675  HOBBF.S  Odyssey 
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(1677)  231  Twelve  days  the  wind  continued  at  north,  Which 
kept  the  fleet  perforce  within  the  bay.  1748  WESLEY  Wks. 
(1872)  II.  109,  I  went,  perforce,  into  the  main  street.  1813 
SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  x,  He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his 
horn.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Kalcgh  I.  xxv.  606  The  reader 
must  perforce,  on  that  one  point,  make  his  own  inferences. 

c.  quasi-<za£r'.  Of  necessity;  necessitated,  forced. 
1580  LYLY  A"»//*K«  (Arb.)  408  Which  by  so  much  the  more 

is  to  be  borne,  by  howe  much  the  more  it  is  perforce.  1895 
J.  SMITH  Perm.  Message  Exod.  ix.  123  Here  we  have  no 
perforce  succumbing  to  an  irresistible  decree. 

d.  Patience  perforce  :  see  PATIENCE  sb.  I  f.     So 
to  be  patient  perforce,  etc. 

£•1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xx.  9  Perforss  tak  paciens, 
And  dre  thy  destiny.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  746  She 
being,  .without  comfort  of  defenders,  by  pacience  perforce, 
was  compelled  to  suffer  and  susteyne.  1575-1680  [see 
PATIKNCE  i  f  J.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  ix.  §  28  The 
Papal  party  did  struggle  for  a  time,  till  at  last  they  were 
patient  per-force. 

6.    Perforce  of,   properly   *  per   force  of,    *  by 
force  of,  (  by  dint  of*. 

1809  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  D.  Stuart  (1895)  549  Periods.  . 
alarmingly  long,  perforce  of  their  construction.  1868  TENNV- 
SON  Lucretius  167  Do  they,  .so  press  in,  perforce  Of  multi- 
tude? 

B.  quasi-j£.  and  sb, 

1.  quasi-j£.  in  phrases  by  perforce,  by  force  or 
compulsion  ;  of  perforce,  of  necessity.  Also  nonce- 
use  «  necessitating  cause  or  circumstance. 

15*5  LD.  BERNERS  frvitt.  u.  clxvi.  [clxii.]  459  Nowe  by 
perforce  they  cause  the  cardynalles  to  entre  into  conclaue, 
and  to  chuse  a  Pope.  1871  MRS.  WHITNEY  Real  Folks  iii. 
(1872)  89  With  this  backing,  and  the  perforce  of  there  being 
nobody  else,  young  Dr.  Ripwmkley  had  ten  patients  within 
the  first  week.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Aug.  3/1  Of  perforce 
he  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

f  2.  sb.  A  military  officer  of  inferior  rank  to  a 
quarter-master,  in  the  Scottish  Army,  I  yth  c. 
(Jamieson  suggests  A  drum-major,)  Obs. 

1643  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  f  (1819)  VI.  47/1  With  power  to  the 
said  Colonell  To  nominal  and  appoynt..a  perforce.  ..The 
pay  of  the  perforce  to  be  monethlie  18  lib. 

t  Ferfo'rce,  v.  Obs.    Also  5-6  par-,    [a.  OF. 

parforcier,  -forcer  •,  f.  par  through  +  forcer  to  FORCE.] 
lit.  To  force  greatly. 

1.  refl.  (=  obs.  F.   se  parforcer}.    To  strive  or 
endeavour  to  the  utmost;  to  do  one's  best. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vi.  138  Yf  ye  wyll  par- 
force  yourselfe  a  lityll,  this  paynymes  shall  not  holds  afore 
vs.  1490  —  Eneydos  xix.  71  She  parforseth  hyr  self,  wyth 
hir  grete  teeth  to  etc  the  rotes  vnder  the  grounde.  1541  R. 
COPLAND  Guydon"  s  Quest  .  Chirurg.  R  ij  b,  Yf  God.  .gyue  me 
good  fortune  I  shall  perforce  me  to  make  it  hole  complete. 

2.  trans.  To  force,  constrain,  oblige. 

1509  in  Ment.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  442  The  kynge..wy!  not 
in  no  wyse  be  perforsyd  forto  confyrmc  the  sayed  maryaje. 
1530  PALSGR.  652/2,  I  parforce  a  man,  I  constrayne  hym  to 
do  a  Ihyng.  a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  122  When 
other  run,  perforc'd  I  am  to  creep. 

Perforcedly  (p3ifo«Msedli),  adv.  rare-1,  [f. 
perforced,  pa,  pple.  of  prec.  +  -LY  a  ;  app.  influenced 
by  PERFORCE  adv.]  Under  the  constraint  of  force 
or  necessity. 

1855  BROWNING  An  Epistle  179  He  holds  on  firmly  to  some 
thread  of  life  (It  is  the  life  to  lead  perforcedly). 

f  Pe-rfored  (-ed),  a.  Her.  Obs.  [ad.  ^.perfort 
pa.  pple.,  perforated.]  =  PERFORATED///,  a.  i  b. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  11.  i.  15  A  Cross  having  the  four 
ends.,  clamped,  .as  the  Milroin  it  self  is.,  and  is  perfored  as 
that  is  also. 


Perform  (psjfpMm),  v.  Forms:  o.  4-6  par-, 
perfourme(n,  parforme(n,  (6  perfurme),  4-7 
performe,  5-  perform.  0.  4-5  par-,  per- 
fourne(n,  perforne(n;  par-,  perforny,  per- 
fourny.  [ME.  a.  OF.  par-,  perfourmer^  -farmer, 
-former  (rare,  and  chiefly  AF.  ;  1291  in  Godef.). 
This  may  have  been  originally  i.par~{  =  PER-  2)  + 
former  FORM  z>.,  or  forme  FORM  sb.,  so  that  the 
etymological  sense  would  be  '  to  carry  through  in 
due  form  *  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  arisen 
as  an  etymologizing  or  a  merely  phonetic  alteration 
of  the  much  more  frequent  OF.  parfournir  (in 
AF.  also  rarely  parfourner,  ist  conj.)  to  accomplish 
entirely,  achieve,  complete,  f.  par-  +  -foumir  to 
FURNISH  :  see  PERFUHNISH  v.  Whatever  the 
formal  etymology  may  have  been,  the  AF.  par- 
fourmer  and  its  Eng.  representative  derive  their 
meaning  entirely  from  parfournir.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  i4th  c.,  some  Eng.  writers  substituted 
par-,perfo(iii}rn{C)  in  imitation  of  the  form  gener- 
ally current  in  Fr.,  for  the  older  par-,  perfo(u}rme. 
The  innovation,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  : 
the  forms  with  n  occur  in  some  igthc.  MSS.  of 
Langland,  Chaucer,  and  Gower,  but  our  quota- 
tions exhibit  no  examples  from  works  originally 
written  later  than  1400.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  carry  through  to  completion  ; 
to  complete,  finish,  perfect  (an  action,  process, 
work,  etc.).  Obs. 

a.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  417  pis  grete  emprise  Par- 
forme  it  out,  for  now  is  most  nede.  1381  WYCLIF  Phil.  i.  6  He 
that  bigan  in  5ou  a  good  work,  schal  performe  til  into  the  day 
of  Jhesu  Crist  [1611  will  performe  it  (warg.)  or  will  finish 
tt;  1881  R.V.-w\\\  perfect  it],  i  1440  Alfih,  Tales  159  per 


chiftan.  .chargid  hym  to  perform  at  he  had  begon.  1481 
j  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xx.  60  The  sonne  . .  hath  perfourmed  his 
!  cours  round  aboute  therthe.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xxvii. 
!  34  Ioab..had  begonne  tononibrethem,and  perfourmed  it  not. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  32  Confirmed  by  appetite, 

or  affection,  performed  by  nature,  and  outward  adiuuants. 
&.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  551  (Ellesm.)  Parfourned  [so 

Heng. ;  5  MSS.  par-,  perfo(u)rmed]  hath  the  sonne  his  Ark 

diurne. 

t  b.  To  complete  or  make  up  by  addition  of 
:    what  is  wanting.     Also  with  up.  Obs. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  10  Than  shal  the  remenant  pat 

I    leueth  performe  the  howr  inequal  by  nyght.     1494  FABYAN 

I    Chron.  v.  Ixxxiv.  62  Then  to  furnysshe  or  perfourme  the 

Story  of  Vor tiger,  nedefull  it  is  or  necessary  to  retourne  to 

i    the  matier  where  we  before  laft.     1530  Privy  Purse  Exp. 

\    Hen.  K/// (1827)  26  Delivered.. to  performe  up  A  somme 

•x\s.     1537  'n  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixxxviil.  229  That 

the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  a  sacrament  performing 

i    the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 

ft.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Soittpn.  T.  553  (Ellesm.  &  Heng.)  The 
Confessour . .  Shal  parfourne  vp  the  nombre  of  his  Couent. 
t  c.  To  make  up  or  supply  (what  is  wanting). 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  ell  577,  I  pray  to  god  to  par- 
fourme  that  she  wantethe.     1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop. 
I    H.  (1895)  170  The  lacke  of  the  one  is  performed  and  fylled  vp 
with  the  aboundaunce  of  the  other. 

t  2.  To  finish  making,  complete  the  construction 
of  (a  material  object  or  structure).  Bed  performed ', 
a  bed  fully  furnished,  a  bed  complete.  Obs. 

c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xliv.  IQI  And  whanne  the  towr  per- 
;  formed  Is,  thanne  schal  it  be  Clepid  with-Owten  Mys ;  '  the 
;  towr  Of  Merveilles '.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  33  Donaas 
i  the  doblet  maker  Hath  performed  [orig.  parfaicte]  my 
I  doublet,  1494  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  323  To  per- 
,  forme  my  bed  abovesaid  a  paire  of  shetes  owte  of  my  cofer. 
:  1531  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  77  To  my  servante 
i  Margery,.. a  crocke,  a  flockebed  performyd. 

tb.  esp.  To  complete  by  addition  of  ornament, 
,   to  'finish  off',  decorate,  trim.   Obs. 

14*0  E.  E.  Willst  (1882)  46  Also  a  dosen  of  peutre  vessell 
performyd.  1483  in  Antiq.  Re£.  (1807)  I.  40  The  furr  of 
the  same  trappour  perfourmed  with  xxij  ermyn  bakks.  1530 
in  Weaver  Wells  wills  18  Haifa  dossyn  of  pewter  vessefis 
performyd.  i6ia  Wardr.  Ace.  P' cess  Elizabeth's  Marriage, 
Rich  white  florence  cloth  of  silver  to  make  one  goun  for  a 
bride  maiden,  and  to  performe  another. 

t  3.  To  make,  construct  (a  material  object) ;  to 
execute  (a  piece  of  work,  literary  or  artistic).  Obs. 
1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  43  That  my  executours  per- 
forme  [ed.  pfoore]  and  do  make  Seynt  Marie  awter,  Rysby- 
gate,  and  y»  croos  beforn  my  gate.  1478  [see  PERFORMING 
vbl.  sb.  3J.  1505  in  Gage  Hist.  Suffolk  (1838)  145  Paid 
to  Oliver  mason  for  . .  performing  a  dore.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Eccltts.  Prol.,  I  laboured  and  dyd  my  best  to  per- 
fourme this  boke,  1610  Map  Nottinghams.,  Performed 
by  lohn  Speede  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Popes  head  Alley. 
1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  6  A  Ship. .may  be 
as  well  performed  as  such  large  Buildings.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  408  The  goodness  of  the  pavement,  lately  per- 
formed with  Scotch  stone.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  442  A 
garland,  .of  Mosaic,  or  inlaid  work,  and  not  ill  performed. 

t  b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  compose  a  work  or 
treatise ;  to  write  {upon  a  subject).  Obs.  rare. 

1703  S.  PARKER  Eusebius  vi.  107  Hyppolitus  . .  another  of 
the  Writers  of  that  time, .  .perform'd  upon  the  Six  Days- 
Creation,  and  upon  part  of  the  Sacred  History  immediately 
following  it. 

t  4.  To  bring  about,  bring  to  pass,  cause,  effect, 
produce  (a  result).  Also  with  obj.  clause.  Obs. 

a.  13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  542  Lo  !  suche  a  wrakful  wo.. 
Parformed  be  hyje  fader  on  folke  M  he  made.  1382 
WYCLIF  Prov.  xvi.  30  That..thenketh  shreude  thingis,.. 
parformeth  eueK  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xvi.  173  Al  he  witt 
of  bis  worlde . .  Can  nat  performen  a  pees . .  Profitable  for  boj?e 
parties.  1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840) 
App.  i.  91  O  holy  Trinite  performe  that  thyssacryfyce.  .may 
be  acceptable  to  the.  i6io.Sn.AKs.  Temp.  i.ii.  194  Hast  thou, 
Spirit,  Performd  to  point,  the  Tempest  that  I  bad  thee?  1700 
MAIDWELL  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  313  Tbis  beneficial  act  .. 
may  perform  the  support  of  this.. academy.  1715  DESA- 
GULIERS  Fires  fmpr.  l'itle-p.,  Altering.. Chimneys.. already 
Built,  so  that  they  shall  perform  the  same  Effects. 

(3.  ci374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  m.  pr.  ii.  67  (Add.  MS.)  Certys  [ 
J»er  nys  non  ojwr  bing  bat  may  so  weel  perfourny  [v.  r.  per-  i 
forme]  blisfulnesse  as  an  estat  plenteuous  of  alle  goodes.  j 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  78  pis  goddes  gloton..he  per-  I 
forneth  [v.r.  performeb;  C  xvi.  87  perfoumeb]  yuel.  1390  ' 
GownGMtyCuL  351  Ovide  ek  seith  that  love  to  parforne 
[rime  Satorne]  Stant  in  the  bond  of  Venus  the  goddesse. 

5.  To  carry  out  in  action  (a  command,  request, 
promise,  undertaking,  etc.) ;  to  carry  into  effect, 
execute,  fulfil,  discharge. 

a.  [XMI  in  R.  de  Avesb.  Mirab.Gesta  (1720)18  Qil..eit  la 
seisine  de  tut  la  terre  &  des  chastiels  Descoce  tauntqe  droit 
soit  fait  &  performe.]  £1350  Will.  Palerne  1558  Wenestow 
J>at  i  wold  his  wille  now  parfourme  ?  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral. 
Prol.,  There  ben  some  conclusions  frat  wole  nat  in  alle 
thmg_es  performen  hir  byhestes.  1413  Pilgr.Sowle  (Caxton) 
I.  xxi.  (18^9)  22  Yf  it  so  were  that  he  had  ony  tyme  per- 
fourmed his  promysse.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lx[i].  8  Y*  I  maye 
daylie  perfourme  my  vowes.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low 
C.  Warres  385  He  was  not  onely  not  able  to  perform  his 
threats,  but  also  unable  to  defend  himself.  1718  YOUNG 
Odes  to  King  22  Our  Fleet,  if  war,  or  commerce,  call,  His 
will  performs.  1875  DASENT  Vikings  I.  148  Sigvald  had  .. 
performed  the  first  of  the  two  conditions. 

ft.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  290  Pore  men  perfornen 
[C.  xix.  128  parfournen]  be  comaundement  Ibid.  xv.  320 
Who  perfourneth  his  prophecye  of  the  peple  bat  now  lybbeth? 
. .  If  any  peple  perfourme  bat  texte,  it  ar  bis  pore  freres  ! 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  355  Yf  bou  byn  auaunt  perforny  mygt, 
a-rys  vp  anon  and  di^t  be.  Ibid.  1994  By  Mahoun, . .  par- 
forny  y  wol  by  red.  1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  131  Which  of 
his  kinde  mot  parforne  The  will  of  Marte  and  of  Satorne, 
1395  E.  E.  Wills  10  To  parfourne  trewly  this  testament. 


6.  To  carry  out,  achieve,  accomplish,  execute 
(that  which  is  commanded,  promised,  undertaken, 
etc.,  or,  in  extended  sense,  any  action,  operation, 
or  process  undertaken  or  entered  upon);  to  go 
through  and  finish,  to  work  out,  do,  make. 

a.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  406  penne  al . .  Par-formed 
alle  be  penaunce  bat  be  prynce  radde.  1382  WYCLIF  John.  v.  36 
The  workis  that  my  fadir  3af  to  me  that  I  performe  hem,  the 
ilke  workis  that  I  do.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
26  Than  fynt  he  hymself.  .More  strong  to  perfornvyn  his 
journe.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i6b,  Let 
euerypersone.,go  forth  strongly.. performynge  his  pilgrym- 
age  to  our  lorde  god.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo*s  Africa 
viii.  313  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ..  will  promise  much, 
but  performe  little.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  77  Murthers 
haue  bene  perform'd  Too  terrible  for  the  eare.  1617 
MORYSON  /tin.  in.  271  They  performe  this  office  for  three 
yeeres.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  335  That 
Sea-Fight  perform'd  between  the  French  Fleet.. and  the 
English  Fleet.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  \.  ii.  36 
To  perform  the  foregoing  Problem  Arithmetically,  c  1750 
in  '  Bat '  Crick,  Man.  (1850)  30  It  [cricket]  is  performed  by 
a  person  who.  .defends  a  wicket.  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT 
Beggar  Girl  (1813)  V.  270  While  this  operation  was  per- 
forming [  =  being  performed],  another  carriage  was  heard. 
1799  Hull  Advertiser  23  Mar.  1/4  The  Lazaretto  where 
the  French  were  performing  quarantine.  1840  THACKERAY 
Pendennis  xxvii,  I  have  nad  to  go  up  and  perform  the 
agreeable  to  most  of  them.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron. 
ix.  (1879)  319  The  Moon's  nodes  perform  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  nineteen  years. 

.0'  [i3'5  Rolls  of  Parlt.  1.351/2  Qe  les  busoignes  tochauntes 
H  et  son  Roiaume  ne  seient  faites  ne  perfurnies  sanz  assent 
de  Ii.]  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  405,  I  parfourned  [v.  r, 
performed]  neure  penaunce  as  ^e  preste  me  hijle.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Doctor's  T.  151  (Ellesm.  &  Heng.)  How  bat  nis 
lecherie  Parfourned  sholde  been  ful  subtilly. 

f  b.  Loosely,  in  antithesis  to  promise,  etc. :  To 
grant,  furnish,  give,  pay,  that  which  is  promised. 

a  1569  [see  PERFORMED//*/.^  below].  1582  N.T.  (Rhem.) 
John  xii.  19  note,  He  [Holy  Ghost]  is  promised  and  per- 
formed onely  to  the  Church  and  chiefe  gouernors  and 
general  councils  thereof.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthiest  Sussex 
(1662)  167  Performing  Life  to  those  to  whom  he  promised  it. 
c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  do  or  carry  out  what  one 
has  to  do,  or  has  undertaken  ;  to  discharge  one's 
function,  do  one's  part;  to  do,  act  (well,  ill,  etc.). 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  viii.  n  Now  forsothe  and  in  dede 
performe  je.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  i.  271  Though  he  performe 
To  th'  vtmost  of  a  man.  1696  LUTTHELL  Brief  R  el.  (18^7) 
IV.  IOQ  All  their  utensils  and  moulds,  -which  performed  with 
great  dexterity.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  84 
Horses.. that  would  perform  better  upon  a  Journey  than 
such  as  eat  twice  the  Quantity.  1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  *• 
Sufernat.  ii.  (1862)  29  Paul  found  it  present  with  him  to  will, 
but  could  not  find  how  to  perform.  1886  St.  Stephen's  Rev. 
isMar.  1 1/2  Florin  [racehorse]. .  performed  most  moderately. 

7.  spec.  To  do,  go  through,  or  execute  formally 
or  solemnly  (a  duty,  public  function,  ceremony,  or 
rite  ;  a  piece  of  music,  a  play,  etc.). 

[c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  4  Noght  oonly  thy  laude 
precious  Parfourned  is  by  men  of  dignitee,  But  by  the  mouth 
of  children  thy  bountee  Parfourned  is.]  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  62  They  abhorred  the  killing  of  Kine,  but 
performed  much  worship  to  them.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thwenofs  Trav.  i.  109  Four  Churches  . .  where  Divine- 
Service  is  performed  but  once  a  year.  1709  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  4^4  The  Opera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  was  per- 
formed with  great  Applause.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  447 
Several  ..songs  are  performed.  1771  T.  HULL  Sir  W. 
Harrington  (1797)  III.  102  All  the  time  the  ceremony  was 
performing  [  —  being  performed].  1804-6  SYD.  SMITH  Mor* 
Pkilos.  (1850)  175  Any  air. .  performed  upon  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  bagpipe.  1848  WHEWELL  in  Todhunter  Ace. 
His  Writ.  (1876)  II.  343  His  brother,  .had  then  just  written 
_  _, ,_•_,_  ___^  __..,__  »^ _..-  T^____ENS 

the 


Estimates  Eng.  Kings,  Chas.  I  334  The  mass  performed  by 
the  priest  at  the  altar. 

b.  To  act,  play  (a  part  or  character). 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp*  in.  iii.  83  Brauely  the  figure  of  this 
Harpte,  hast  thou  Perform'd  (my  Ariell).  1711  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  141  p  a  In  Acting,  barely  to  perform  the  Part  is 
not  commendable,  but  to  be  Che  least  out  is  contemptible. 
1802  tr.  Ducray-Dmninir$  Victor  III.  272  One  of  my 
people .  .in  the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic  performed  the  hypocrite 
to  admiration.  1805  W.  COOKE  Mem.  S.  Foote  I.  67  Foote 
himself  performed  the  character  of  Buck  at  Drury-lane. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  act  in  a  play  ;   to  perform 
music,  play  or  sing ;  to  go  through  a  performance. 

1836  LANE  Mod.  Egypt.  (1849)  II.  vii.  113  Players  of  low 
and  ridiculous  farces  . .  called  Mohhabbazee^n  . .  frequently 
perform  at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  circumcisions. 
1842  MACAULAY  Ess.,  fr'redk.  Gt.  (1887)  695  He.  .performed 
skilfully  on  the  flute.  1903  Daily  Chron.  23  Nov.  5/1  Much 
better  adapted,  .to  a  soloist— whether  performing  on  larynx, 
violin  or  piano. 

t  d.  trans.  To  play  upon,  play  (a  musical  instru- 
ment). Obs.  rare. 

1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Master  of  Song,  To 
teach  the  children  of  the  chapel-royal  to  sing,  and  to  perform 
the  organ. 

Hence  Perfb'rmed///.  a. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  383/1  Parformyd  . . ,  perftctus,  cont' 
plctus.  c  1530  Pol.,  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  (1866)  31  A  performyd 
towre  &  a  baare  cofyr  make,  ovyr  late,  the  greate  bilder 
wyse.  1538  ELYOT  Diet,,  Actus  ..,  performed,  a  1569 
KINGESMYLL  Afan's  Est.  ix.  (1580)  51  The  promise  of  the 
hoped  and  performed  Saviour.  (Cf.  6  b  above.] 

Performable  (pwf^jmar/l),  a.  [f.  PEBFORM 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  performed  ;  that 
may  be  carried  out,  executed,  effected,  or  done. 

1548  (JEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App.  i. 
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Q3  All  issue  no  Ics.se  per  four  maMe  then  resonable.  1650 
DURVK  Just  Re-Prop.  28  Nothing  is  farther  required  of  them 
then  what  they  proclaime  themselves  to  be  a  performablc 
duty.  1701-*  LOCKK  On  Miracles  Wks.  1804  III.  455 
Operations  performablc  only  by  Divine  Power.  1903  Hibbtrt 
Jrn/.  Mar.  599  A  rite  not  performable  without  the  T>Uhop. 
t  b.  (A  thing)  To  l>e  performed  or  done.  Cos. 
1577  Hi -U.OWKS  Gtteuara's  Ckron.  35  Suche  thinees  as 
they  slioultl  commaunde  to  be  perfourmable,  1663  I!OVLI; 
Use/.  Exj>.  Xat.  Philos.  \.  iii.  62  The  remembering  of  it  they 
bold  to  be  an  act  of  Religion,  performable  by  alt  Man-kinde. 

Performance  (paifyrjmans).  [f.  PKRFORM  v, 
+ -ANCE :  perh.  formed  in  Anglo- Fr.  (It  occurs 
as  French  in  a  memorandum  by  Mary  Stuart  of 
14  Feb.  1571-2,  in  Godef.)]  The  action  of  per- 
forming, or  something  performed. 

1.  The  carrying  out  of  a  command,  duty,  purpose, 
promise,  etc. ;  execution,  discharge,  fulfilment. 

Often  antithetical  to  promise. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  vi,  The  sayde  executours 
delyuer  the  goodes  of  theyr  testatour  in  performance  of 
the  *ayde  bequest.  1598  Child- Marriages  162  The  maior 
of  the  said  Citie.  .shall  Cause  perfc 
to  be  had  vpon  either  side.  1601 

305  Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  seru'd.  1611 
BIBLE  Luke  L  45  There  shall  be  a  performance  of^those 
things  which  were  told  her  from  the  Lord.  16*3  ia  *V. 
ShoKS.  Soc.  Trans.  (1885)503  Securitie..for  the  performance 
of  the  said  intier  pencion  of  three  shillinges.  17*5  DE  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  (\%+o)  154  Bail  or  security  for  the  per- 
formance. 1785  PALKV  Afor.  F  kilos,  in.  i.  v.  in  Promises 
are  not  binding,  where  the  performance  is  unlawful.  1814 
CAHY  Dante's  Inf.  xxiv.  75  To  fair  request  Silent  perform- 
ance  maketh  best  return. 

2.  The  accomplishment,  execution,  carrying  out, 
working  out  of  anything  ordered  or  undertaken ; 
the  doing  of  any  action  or  work  ;  working,  action 
(personal  or  mechanical). 

1404  FA  BY  AN  Ckron.  iv.  Ixxv.  54  For  the  parfourmaunce 
of  the  rest  or  other  dele  of  the  same.  1578-9  in  Monthly 
Mar.  (1813!  i  Aug.  44  The  boy  oftendinge,  by  his  father  or 
mother  whipped,  the  constable  seeinge  the  performance 
therof.  1660  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  \.  ii.  33  In  perform- 
ance of  the  last  Problem, . .  the  Lines  A  and  C,  must  be  set 
upon  one  and  the  same  Line.  1766  A.  GUMMING  Clock  >\ 
watch  Work  161  Thus  may  the  performance  of  watches 
be  made. .to  approximate  that  of  clock*.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON 
Oflerat.  Mechanic  ^  7  That  there  is  a  certain  velocity . .  which 
will  procure  to  an  overshot-wheel  the  greatest  performance. 
1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  639  The  perfor- 
mance of  A,  post  mortem  examination.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight 
iv.  46  In  the  performance  of  some  experiment. 

D.  Something  performed  or  done ;  an  action, 
act,  deed,  operation.  Often  in  emphatic  sense:  A 
notable  deed,  achievement,  exploit. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen,  V"t  m.  Chorus  35  Still  be  kind,  And  eech 
out  our  performance  with  your  mind.  1605  —  Macb.  v.  i.  13 
Besides  her  walking,  and  other  actual!  performances,  what 
. .  haue  you  heard  her  say  ?  16133  Humours  Town  A  v  b, 
I  cou'd  never  much  value  their  Performances.  1744  ELIZA 
HEYWOOD  Female  Spect.  No.  8  (1748)  II.  62,  I  am  not  apt 
to  be  vain  of  my  own  performances.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F. 
Holt  xi,  He.. had  given  especial  attention  to  certain  per- 
formances with  a  magnet. 

C.  A  piece  of  work  (literary  or  artistic) ;  a  work, 
a  composition.  Now  rare  or  merged  in  b. 

1665  GLAXVILL  Def.  Van.Dogm.  51  That  great  man,  the 
excellence  of  whose  philosophick  genius  and  performances, 
the  most  improv'd  spirits  acknowledge.  17196  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  piss.  (1708)  To  Rdr.  A  iv  b,  As  for  the  Per- 
formance itself,  it  is  but  an  Essay.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal. 
Beauty  xi.  89  In  justice  to  so  fine  a  performance  [statue  of 
Apollo) .  .we  may  subjoin  an  Observation  or  two  on  its  per- 
fections. 1818  GARROW  Hist.  <$•  Antiq.  Croydon  59  He 
published,  .lives  of.  .Saints,  and  other  performances.  1861 
CRAIK  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  II.  338  The  celebrated  performances 
of  Robertson  and  Gibbon.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  46 
His  performances  in  prose  are  bad  enough. 

3.  spec.  The  action  of  performing  a  ceremony, 
play,  part  in  a  play,  piece  of  music,  etc, ;  formal 
or  set  execution. 

ci6xi  CHAPMAN  Iliad -wax.  707  While  that  work  and  all 
the  funeral  rites  Were  in  performance.  1777  W.  DALRYMPLE 


for  a  band,  and  could  only  be  of  value  for  the  purposes  of 
public  performance. 

•tow.    1894  Daily  News  23  July  5/5  An  action. .for 
infringement  of  copyright,  or  rather  performance-right. 

t  b.  A  ceremony,  rite,  or  public  function  per- 
formed. Obs. 

"*73  'I'riif  Worship  God  14  Enquiry,  .concerning  the  per- 
Jrmjinces  in  use  amongst  the  Heathens  in  the  worship  of 
heir  gods.  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Serm.  p.  xiv,  To  think  there  is 
>tmng  in  religion  ;  by  which  means  our  public  perform- 
ances are  despised. 

e.  The  performing  of  a  play,  of  music,  of  gym- 
nastic or  conjuring  feats,  or  the  like,  ns  a  definite 
act  or  series  of  acts  done  at  an  appointed  place 
anil  time ;  a  public  exhibition  or  entertainment. 

1709  STEELK  Tatltr  No.  4  T  4  A  great  Part  of  the  Per- 
formance was  done  in  Italian.  1836-9  DICKENS  St.  Boz, 
frn:  r/ttatm,  The  hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
ie  performances.  1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  2)  IV.  25. 
1897  llcslm.Ga:.  Ia  July  5/t  AccordinR  to  his  evidence 
a  performance  was  not  a  performance  unless  paid  for  and 
money  was  taktn  at  the  doors. 

t4.  Trimming,  or  a  set  of  (fur)  trimmings.     Cf. 
PlBFORM  v.  2  b;  PKIIFC.IKSIING  vbl.  sb.  2.   Obs. 

I5«5  Skinner's  fnv.  in  CnficH  ta  Will  of  T.  Burgh 
(bomerset  Ho.),  Item  a  performaunce  of  fox  poutes  \\\d. 
..Item  ;i  performaunce  of  conye  wombys  xijrf. 


Hence    t  F«rfo*rm*ncer    Qbs.}    one   who   goes   ' 
through   a   performance,   a   performer.      So   also 
t  Perfo  Truancy  Obs.t  performance;  Ferfo'rmant 
nonct'wd.  (cf.  informant},  a  performer. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  363  Cleare  force  must  bee 
found  in  the  best  performance™  of  them.  1608  Merry 
Devil  pf  Edmonton  in  H.-ul.  Dodslty  X.  263  No  conjura- 
tions, nor  such  weighty  spells  As  tie  the  soul  to  their  per- 
formancy.  1809  COLERIDGE  in  Sir  //.  Davy's  Rent.  (1858) 
no,  I  contemplate  Dr.  Stock  as  the  perforinanL 

iPerformation.    Obs.    [f.  PERFORM  v.  or  ] 
AF.  performer',  see  -ATION.     (^It  occurs  in  a  Fr. 
letter  of  Mary  Stuart,  14  Dec.  1584,  in  Godef.)] 
The  action  of  performing;  =  PERFORMANCE  (in  its 
various  early  senses). 

1504  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  96  Item  I  wyll  that  all  my 
londys  and  tenements.. shall  remayn  to  the  perfonnacioa  of 
the  prestes  seruyce  duryng  the  seid  xx"  yeerys.  1505  in 
Mem.  Hen.  V'll  (Rolls)  251  The  Kynge  hymselfe  simhe  in 
cownsaile  with  hys  lords  abowte  the  performacion  of  the 
quynes  wille.  1529  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  IT.  11.  23  To  be 
contynuall  suter  to  your  Highnes  for  the  performacipn  of 
the  saide  ccccc  markes.  1599  HAKLUYT  Yoy.  I.  164  This  In- 
denture  made,  .for  the  performation of  y  things vnderwrittcn. 

t  Ferfo'rment.  Obs.  [For  *performmentt  f. 
PERFORM  +  -MENT.]  Performance. 

15*7  in  Southwell  k't'sit.  (1891)  130  For  a  performent  of 
the  same  my  wille.  Ibid.  131  For  a  performent  of  my  laste 
wille.  1624  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  Induct.  62  Pawns 
argue  but  poor  spirits  and  slight  performents.  a  1641  Br. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  ($•  A/on.  in.  (1642)  202  [He]  enableth 
all  unto  endowments  and  performents  beyond  nature. 

Performer  (p^jf^'jmaa).  [f.  PERFORM  +  -KB*.] 
One  who  (or  that  which)  perlorms. 

1.  One   who   carries    out   or   fulfils   a   promise, 
undertaking,  etc.;    one  who  executes  or  does  an 
action  or  piece  of  work  ;  an  agent,  doer,  worker. 

1588-9  Rfg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  364  The  partie 
observair  and  performair  of  the  premissis.  a  1592  GKELNE 
Jos.  IV,  n.  ii,  A.  fit  performer  of  our  enterprise.  1604  SHAKS. 
AWs  Well\\\.  vi.  65.  1655  FULLER  Hist.  Catnb.  (1840)  108 
The  '  undertakers  '  in  our  present  age  have  happily  lost  their 
first  name  in  a  far  better  of  'performers'.  1866  J.  G. 
MURI-HY  Comm.  Exod.  xxxni.  19  The  Keeper  of  covenant, 
the  Performer  of  promise. 

b.  Said  of  a  horse  in  reference  to  its  style  of 
performance  in  racing,  etc. :  cf.  quots.  s.  v.  PER- 
FORM 6  c. 

1884  lllustr.  Sport,  ff  Dram.  News  16  Feb.  563/2  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  such  a  good-looking  horse,  .should  be  such 
an  uncertain  performer  1 

2,  One  who  performs  a  part  in  a  play,  a  piece 
of  music,  athletic  exercises,  tricks,  etc.,  as  a  public 
exhibition  of  art  or  skill ;  one  who  gives  or  takes 
part  in  a  performance  or  public  entertainment ;  an 
actor,  player,  singer,  etc. 

1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  141  f  2  In  Theatrical  Speaking,  if 
the  Performer  is  not  exactly  proper  and  graceful,  he  is 
utterly  ridiculous.  1741  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834) 
I.  xvi.  58  We  have  got  the  famous  Bettina  to  dance,  but  she 
is  a  most  indifferent  performer.  1776  BUKNEY  Hist.  Mus. 
(1789)  L  n.  i.  280  Celebrated  performers  on  the  flute.  1836-9 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boa,  Mrs.  J.  Porter,  None  of  the  performers 
could  walk  in  their  tights,  or  move  their  arms  in  their 
jackets.  1845  E.  HOLMES  Afosart  5  An  admirable  performer 
on  the  violin. 

1 3.  That  which  brings  about  or  produces  some- 
thing. Obs. 

16x6  ANTHONY  (title)  The  Apologie  or  Defence  of  a  verity 
..called  Avrvm  Potabile  ..  especially  auaileable  for  the., 
comforting  of  the  Heart  and  vitall  Spirits  the  performers 
of  health. 

Perfo  lulling,  vbl.sb.  [f.  PERFORM  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PERFORM,  in  various  senses. 

fl.  Finishing,  completion,  full  accomplishment. 

1388  WYCLIF  Dan.  ix.  27  The  desolacioun  schal  contynue 
til  to  the  parformyng  and  ende.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  383/2 
Parformynge,  cotnplecio,  perfects.  1563-?  BUCHANAN  Re- 
form. St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  16  Thre  jeris  cfter  the  per- 
forming  of  thys  reformation. 

f2.   Finishing  off,  decoration,  trimming.    Obs. 

1465  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Ejcp.  Eng.  (Roxb.)  491  Item,  paid 
hym  fore  performynge  of  the  valaunce,  in.*,  lilj.d'.  1467 
Ibid.  411  Item,  for  di.  a  yerde  of  lynenge  for  performynge, 
vij.rf.  1503  Privy  Purse  E.rp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  89  For  half 
a  furre  of  shankes  for  the  perfourmyng  of  the  same  gown  VJ..T . 
15x8  Harl.  MS.  2284  If.  14,  v  Mantelles  of  lyberdes  wombes 
for  performyng  of  a  gowne  of  russet  velute. 

f3.  Making,  construction  ;  composition.  Obs. 

1478  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  330  Chargyng  yow 
that  it  be  not  soldo  to  none  other  use  than  to  the  performyng 
of  yowyr  fadyrs  toombe.  1489  CAXTON  Faytts  of  A.  in.  i. 
168  To  thy  helpe  in  the  perfourmynge  of  this  present  boke. 

4.  Carrying  out,  execution,  doing,  performance. 

c  1420  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  837  Foryeuenes  of  Trespas, 


amongest  you,  I  must  confesse,  hath  ben  much  unlike.  1663 
GERBIER  Counsel  c  j,  Men  of  parts  endeavour  the  performing 
of  their  task. 

b.  spec,  of  a  play,  music,  etc. :  in  quots.  attrib. ; 
performing  right,  the  right  of  performing  a  piece 
of  music,  etc. 

1889  Daily  News  8  Feb.  2/2  If  foreign  authors  really 
possess  valuable  performing  rights,  it  is  only  just  that  they 
should  be  p;iid  the  moderate  fees  they  dem.uul.  1897 
HIPKINS  in  Daily  News  2  July  6/5  The  London  Phil- 
harmonic pitch  is  now  A  =439  for  20  deg.  Centigrade,., 
practically  agreeing  with  the  performing  pilch  of  \  lenna 


and  also  of  Paris.    1899  It'tsttn.  Gat.  10  June  6/3  '1  he  per- 
forming rights  of  a  lyric. 

Ferfo  ruling,  ppl.  a.    [f.  as  prcc.  +  -i.su  -.] 

1.  That  perlorms,  carries  out,  executes,  or  doei 
something ;  acting,  doing. 

1707  WATTS  Hymn  '  Begin,  my  tongue '  ii,  Sing  the  sweet 
promise  of  his  grace,  And  the  performing  God.  1845  BROWN- 
ING Soul's  'Irag.  n,  But  have  there  not  been  found,  too, 
performing  natures,  not  merely  promising? 

2.  spec.   Applied  to  animals  trained  to  perform 
feats  or  tricks  as  a  public  exhibition. 

1886  Pall  Malic.  3  June  4/1  Performing  lions,  performing 
dogs,  and  performing  leopards  are  common  enough  in  the 
show  business. 

Perforne,  -forny,  -fornys,  -fourne,  etc. : 
see  PERFORM,  PEBFURNIHH. 

t  Perfo-Bsion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  per- 
fossion-em,  n.  of  action  from  perfodere  to  dig 
through,  f.  PER-  I  +  fodlre  to  dig.]  A  digging  or 
boi ing  through;  perforation. 

1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  249  The  females  under- 
went troublesome.,  perfossions  in  the  lappets  of  their  ears. 

t  Perfra-ct,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  perfracl-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  perfringfre  to  break  through,  f.  PER-  i 
+fra>igi!re  to  break.]  (?)  That  has  broken  through 
or  transgressed  laws  or  rules. 

1616  R.  CARPENTER  Past.  Charge  42  The  perfract  and 
obstinate  hath  a  portion,  and  that  is  reprehension. 

t  Perfreta-tion.  Obs.-  <•  [f.  L.  perfretare  to 
sail  over,  f.  PER-  I  +  /return  strait,  channel.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pcrfretation,  a  passing  over,  or 
through  the  Sea. 

t  Pe'rfricate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  perfric&t-,  later 
ppl.  stem  (beside  perfritt*)  of  perfricare  to  rub  all 
over,  f.  PER-  1  +  fricarc  to  rub.]  trans.  To  rub 
thoroughly  or  all  over. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GHtllemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  32  b/i  We  first 
of  all  perfricate  and  rubbe  the  place.  1599  —  tr.  Gabel- 
houir's  Bk.  Physitke  15/1  That  it  may  be  perfricated  to 
poulder.  i6ao  VENNER  Via  Recta  (1650)  330  The  belly  and 
stomack  must  not  be  perfricated.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.  Rub, 
To  scour ;  to  wipe ;  to  perfricate. 

Perfrication  (porfrikJi-fsn).  [n.  of  action 
from  pi ec.  Cf.  PERFHICTION  1.]  Rubbing  all  over, 
thorough  rubbing ;  vigorous  friction,  charing. 

1607  IOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658*  196  Rub  them  there- 
with every  day,  and  they  are  cured  by  that  perfrication. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Perfricatieti,  or  PerfrUtion,  a  rubbing  or 
chafing  throughly,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  <y  Sk.  II.  215  Severe 
perfrication  was  requisite.  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Perfri-ct,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L-ftr/rul-tU, 
pa.  pple.  of  ptrfritare  to  rnb  all  over  ;  in  allusion 
to  the  phr.  perfricare  frontem  (faciem,  fft)  to  rub 
the  blushes  from  one  s  face,  i.  e.  to  cast  off  all 
shame.]  Unblushing,  '  brazen '. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  ^  Arm.  153,  I  have  not  so  per- 
frict  a  forehead  to  justifie  London  in  all  her  demeanors. 

t  Perfriction l  (psafri-kjen).  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
L.  perfrictiin-em,  n.  of  action  (in  ancient  L.s;  from 
perfricare  (ppl.  stem perfritat-  and  perfrict-')  :  see 
PERFHICATE.]  -  PERFRICATION. 

1656  Kuowr  Glossogr.,  Perfriction. .,  a  rubbing,  or  fretting 
hard  or  throughly.  1708  Brit.  A  folio  No.  94.  2/2  A  Glass 
Tube. .,  violently  heated  by  Perfriction. 

tPerfri'Ction2.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L.  perfriction- 
em  a  chilling  through,  n.  of  action  f.  perfrlgere  to 
be  chilled  through,  f.  PER-  2  +frigerc  to  be  cold.] 
A  thorough  chill,  a  violent  cold. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  203  The  body  of  the 
patient  must  be  first  washed  or  anointed  with  Acopus,  so  as 
all  perfrictions  by  sweat  may  be  avoided.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Perfriction. .,  a  great,  through  or  quaking  cold, 
a  shivering  for  cold,  which  goeth  before  the  fit. 

tPerfri-gerate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
perfrigera-re,  f.  PER-  2  +  frlgerare  to  make  cool.] 
traits.  To  cool  or  chill  through  or  thoroughly.  So 
t  PerfHg«r»-tion  [also  in  mod.F.l,  the  action  of 
cooling  or  condition  of  being  cooled  through. 

158$  GREENE  Planet omachia  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  104  The 
peculiar  diseases  to  this  starre  are..windinesse,  imbecillitie 
of  heatc,  perfrigerations,  and  such  others.  1650  BULWER 
Anthrofamet.it.  106  The  heart-strings  of  these  women  must 
be  very  much  perfrigerated,  by  reason  of  the  inward  defect 
of  heat.  Ibid.,  The  advenient  perfrigeration  of  inspired  aire. 
1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magic  iv.  xiv.  140  Perfrigerated  Argil 
..will  keep  corn  thirty  or  forty  years  from  corruption. 
1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  H  Min.  Introd.,  Their  breathing 
is  not  acknowledged  by  diverse,  who  acknowledg  only  per- 
frigeration. 

t  Perfu'matory,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad. 
Y.parfumatoire,  f. parfumer  (cf.  obs.  \t.perfumare, 
-alo)  :  see  -CRT.]  a.  adj.  b.  sb.  (See  quots.  and 

cf.  FOMATOHY.) 


tory  adj.,  that  which  perfumes. 

Perfume  fp5-jfi«m,  pauM-m),**.  Also  6  par-. 
Fa.  V.parfum  11528  in  Laborde  C*W.),-OC*  It. 
perfumo  3p.J*Aa*t,  sb.  from  obs.  M.  perfumarc, 


PERFUME. 


690 


PERFUNCTORY. 


rarely  so  stressed  '  ;  but  during  the  igth  c,  this  became  the 
predominating  prose  usage,] 

1.  a.  orig.  The  odorous  fumes  or  vapour  given 
off  by  the  burning  of  any  substance,  esp.  by  such 
as  emit  an  agreeable  odour,  as  incense,     b.  Hence, 
The  volatile  particles,  scent,  or  odour  emitted  by 
any  sweet-smelling  substance  ;   the  fragrance  dif- 
fused by  liquid  scent,  exhaled  by  flowers,  etc. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  iv.  ii.  (1541)  74  b,  I  toke  for  a 
pnrhmic  the  ryndes  of  olde  rosemary  and  burned  them. 
1538  —  Diet  t  SiiffitiO)  &  snffitus,  a  perfume  or  fumigacyon. 
XS55  EDEN  Decades  43  Animse  album,  whose  perfume  is  of 
most  excellent  effect  to  heale  the  reumes,  1578  LVTE 
Dodoens  I.  xii.  20  The  parfume  of  the  dryed  leaues  layde 
vpon  quicke  coles..  helpeth  suche  as  are  troubled  with  the 
shortnesse  of  winde.  c  159*  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  i.  iii, 
Methlnks  the  gloves  have  a  very  strong  perfume,  c  1600 
SHAKS.  Sonn.  civ,  Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes 
burn'd.  c  1620  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd,  1044  Perfumes, 
exhaled  from  yr  spicy  beds.  1756-7  tr.  Kcysler's  Trav. 
(1760*  III.  383  St.  Antony's  remains  is  said  continually  to 
emit  a  most  fragrant  perfume,  which  is  chiefly  smelt  at  a 
crevice  behind  the  altar.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  I.  xxxy, 
The  wild  rose,  eglantine  and  broom,  Wafted  around  their 
rich  perfume.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  208  The 
perfume  of  most  flowers  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
fragrant  volatile  or  essential  oil. 
O.  fig.  Fragrance,  savour  ;  repute. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  L.  viii,  My  dearest  worship  I 
In  sweete  perfume  of  offred  praise  doe  place.  1622  BACON 
Hen.  VII  140  Perkin,  for  a  perfume  before  him  as  he  went, 
caused  to  be  published  a  proclamation.  1823  LAMB  Klict 
Ser.  ii.  Detached  Th.,  The  sweetest  names,  and  which  carry 
a  perfume  in  the  mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton  [etc.]. 
1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  200,  She  .  .shed 
over  the  whole  district  the  perfume  of  her  sanctity. 

2.  A  substance,  natural  or  prepared,  which  emits, 
or   is   capable  of  emitting   an   agreeable   odour  ; 
a  fluid  containing  the  essence  of  flowers  or  other 
odorous  substances  ;  scent.     Orig.  applied  to  such 
as  diffuse  a  sweet-smelling  odour  when  burned. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xl.  (1870)  302  A  lytell  of  some  per* 
fume  to  stande  in  the  mydle  of  the  chamber.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  250  They  are  these  folowynge..:  Cinamome,  ., 
Spekenarde,  Cassia,  sweete  perfumes.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.) 
Exod.  xxx.  35  Thou  shall  make  of  them  perfume  composed 
[1611  a  perfume,  a  confection;  R.  V.  incense,  a  perfume] 
after  the  arte  of  the  apotecary.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  viii. 
§  i.  53  Perfumes,  .fill  theayre,  that  we  can  putt  our  nose  in  no 
part  of  the  roome,  where  a  perfume  is  burned,  but  we  shall 
smell  it.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistle- 
thwayte  i  Apr.,  Little  arches  to  set  pots  of  perfume,  or 
baskets  of  flowers.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  1.69  Perfumes 
which  are  generally  burnt  in  these  performances.  1871 
TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  *•  "•  57  Patchouli  acts  more 
feebly  on  radiant  heat  than  any  other  perfume  yet  examined. 

3.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.t  as  perfume-burner,    -pot  ; 
perfume-laden  adj. 

1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.^  Acharn.  iv.  vi,  Hold  out 
your  perfume-pot  !  1837  H,  AINSWOKTH  Crichton  I.  298  By 
the  faint  light  of  the  two  perfume-distilling  lamps.  1874 
LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Givynne  I.  vii.  228  Perfume-laden  buds. 
1887  MOLONEY  forestry  IV.  Afr.  345  Acacia  Farnesiana,.  . 
cultivated  on  the  perfume  farms  of  the  South  of  France.. 
for  the  perfume  obtained  from  the  flowers  and  known  as 
Cassie. 


Perfume  (paafitt-m),  v.  Also  6  par-,  [a.  F. 
parfume-r  (1418  in  Caumont  Voy.  en  Jhtntsalem 
J39;  gauds  parfumez,  1528  inLaborde  Gloss^}^  » 
obs.  It.  perfumarC)  Sp.  perfumar,  f.  PER-  i,  2 

Jrfumare  to  smoke,  lit.  to  perfuse  with  smoke.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  or  impregnate  with  the  smoke  or 
vapour  of  some  burning  substance;  fa.  of  some 
substance  for  disinfecting  or  the  like  :  to  fumigate. 

1538  ELYOT  Dict.t  Suffio  .,,  to  perfume.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Slcidanes  Comm.  2090,  They  fayne  that  she  dyed  of  the 
plage,  and  perfume  the  house  with  the  graines  of  luniper. 
i«>83  HESTER  Seer,  Phiorav.  \.  xvii.  18  Ihen  parfume  hym 
with  Cinaber  fiue  or  sixe  mornynges.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  273  Take  a  wreath  of  Pease-straw  or  wet  hay, 
and  putting  fire  thereunto,  hold  it  under  the  Horses  nose, 
so  as  the  smoke  may  ascend  up  into  his  head  ;  then  being 
thus  perfumed  [etc.].  1722  Lond.  Gas.  No.  6031/1  The 
Houses  were  disinfecting  or  perfuming. 

b.  of  incense  or  other  substance  emitting  an 
agreeable  odour.  (Now  merged  in  a.) 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1560)  92  b,  They  are  .  .  Lighted, 
Processioned,  Censed,  Smoked,  Perfumed  and  Worshypped. 
"555  EUEN  Decades  162  They  perfume  their  temples  with 
frankensence.  a  16*3  G.  HERBERT  Country  Parson  xiii,  He 
takes  order,  .that  the  Church  be.  .strewed,  and  stuck  with 
boughs,  and  ^perfumed  with  incense.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz' 
Surg.  ii.  xvjii.  126  Sometimes  I  perfumed  these  warm  clothes 
with  Frankincense. 

fc.  To  cause  to  emit  pungent  or  odorous 
vapour  in  burning  ;  to  use  as  a  fumigating  agent. 
Obs.  rare. 

1607  TOPSEI.L  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  188  With  the  hoofs  of 
a  Goat  they  drive  away  Serpents,  and  also  with  the  hairs  by 
burning  and  perfuming  them  in  the  place  where  the  Ser- 
pents lodge.  Ibid.  200. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  a  sweet  odour  ;  to  impart 
a  sweet  scent  to.     (Now  the  ordinary  sense.) 


and  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  and  becoming  manner. 
1856  G.  WILSON  Gateways  Knowl.  (1859)  67, 1  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  held  essential  to  the  anointing  coronation -oil  that 
it  be  perfumed. 

fig-  «S73  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  8  With  losses  so  perfumid 
was  neuer  none  aliue.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  255  I  n  all 
suiters  presentes,  a  man  of  a  bad  scent  may  easily  feele 
a  smell  of  profit,  which  perfumeth  those  gifts.  1661  BOYLE 
Style  of  Script,  (1675)  199  David  and  his  princes ..  perfum'd 
that  vast  offering,  .with  this  acknowledgment  to  God. 

T  3.  intr.  To  exhale  like  incense  or  perfume.   Obs, 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  l^erff.  De  Invent,  i.  v.  12  Howe  lupiter 
and  the  other  goddes . . repared  thyther  to  feele  the  fragrant 
odours  that  perfumed  from  the  sacrifices. 

Hence  Performing  ///.  a. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  176  Tarragon  is  one  of 
the  perfuming,  or  spicy  Furnitures  of  our  Sallets.  17x9 
LONDON  &  WISE  Conipl.  Card.  205  To  contribute  towards 
the  giving  a  perfuming  relish. 

Perfumed  (pa'afiwmd,  p3jfi«-md),  ppl.a.  [f. 
PERFUME  v.  or  sb.  +  -ED.  (Cf.  F. parfume,  1528.)] 

1.  Impregnated  with  sweet  odour ;  scented. 

1538  ELYOT,   Die/.,  Suffitus,  perfumed.     1589  GREENE 


§  33  A  present  of  Plate,  Jewels,  and  perfum'd  Leather. 
1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Client.  (1814)  103  Perfumed  dis- 
tilled waters.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  35  She  has 
just  been  dancing  with  that  perfumed  piece  of  a  man  they 
call  Mr.  Ladywell 

2.  Having  a  natural  perfume ;  fragrant  or  sweet- 
smelling  ;  scented. 

c  1620  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  318  The  Pinke,  y°  Daffodill 
and  Cheuisance,  All  in  Perfumed  sets,  yr  fragrant  heads 
aduance.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Gard.  73  The 
tail'd  Pear,  .by  some  esteem'd  because  it  is  much  perfum'd. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  432/1  C.  Mahaleb^  the  perfumed 
cherry. 

1 3.  fig.  f  Fragrant '  to  the  mind.  Oh. 

1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  \.  ii,  Studied  And  perfumed 
flatteries.  1641  MILTON  C/i.  Govt.  w,  iii.  (1851)172  Perfumed 
bankets  of  Christian  consolation.  ai66t  FULLER  Worthies^ 
Glostersh.  (1662)  362  Muriel.,  left  a  perfumed  Memory 
to  all  the  Neighbourhood. 

Ferfumeless  (pi'jfiifln-,  psifiw-mles),  a.  [f. 
PERFUME  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  perfume  or  of 
perfumes. 

1885  G.  C.  LORIMER  in  Homilet.  Rev.  (U.  S.)  Sept.  232  As 
perfumeless  as  the  edelweiss.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  14  July 
i/3  Another  perfumer  with  a  quick  eye  for  business,  grasped 
the  situation  of  perfumeless  Paris  in  an  instant. 

Perfumer1  (pajfiw-maj).  [f.  PERFUMED,  or 
sb.  +  -ER:  perh.  after  F.  parfumeur  (1528  in 
Laborde  Gloss.  431),  f.  parfumer  to  perfume.] 

1.  One  employed  to  fumigate  or  perfume  rooms. 
1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  i,  iii.  60  Being  entertain'd  for  a 

perfumer,  as  I  was  smpaking  a  musty  roome  [etc.]. 

2.  One  engaged  in  making  or  selling  perfumes. 
1573-80  BARET  Alv.   P  286   A  perfumer  or  that  maketh 

a  perfume,  suffitor.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xvii.  (1592) 
273  He  dealt  with  reason  as  perfumers  doe  with  Oyles.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  22  Their  kitchins  may  be 
taken  for  perfumers  shops  so  sweet  and  odoriferous.  17x4 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6250/10  Perfumer  of  Gloves.  i8a8  T. 
HOOK  Punning  v,  Perfumers  men  of  scents  must  be. 

Hence  Ferfcrmeress,  a  female  perfumer. 

1631  Celestina  \.  15  Shee  was  a  Laundresse,  a  Perfumeresse, 
a  Former  of  Faces. 

t  Perfumer2.  Obs.  Also7-ier.  fad.  Y.par- 
fumier  cabinet  of  perfumes,  f. parfum,  PERFUME  st>.] 
A  casket  of  perfumes ;  a  vessel  for  perfuming. 


d  among  the  spoils  of  Darius  the  king,  his  perfumier 
or  casket  of  sweet  ointments.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1585/4 
Stolen..,  two  Silver  hilted  Swords,.  .a  Silver  Perfumer,.. 
a  Drabdeberry  Riding  Coat. 

Perfumery  (paifiw-mari).  [f.  PERFUMER!: 
see  -ERY.  In  mod.F.  parfumerie  (in  Littre").]  a. 
The  preparation  of  perfumes  ;  the  business  of  a 
perfumer,  b.  Preparations  used  in  perfuming; 
perfumes  as  a  class  of  substances,  c.  A  perfumer's 
place  of  business. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange*s  Chem.  II.  387  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  employed  in  perfumery.  1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  v,  Compromises  between  medicine  and  per- 
fumery, in  the  shape  of  toothsome  lozenges  and  virgin  honey. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Consid.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  413  The 
service  of  a  perfumery  or  a  laundry.  1865  Public  Opinion 
7  Jan.  19  Perfume,  as  its  name  imports,  was..  originally 
incense,  the  earliest  use  of  perfumery  having  been  to  offer 
sweet  odours  to  the  gods.  1893  F.  G.  KENYON  Hyperides 
Introd.  16  Midas  was  employed  by  Athenogenes  as  manager 
of  a  perfumery.  attrib.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II. 
ix.  in,  341  Every  department,  from  theMint  and  the  Treasury 
down  to  the  fruit,  perfumery,  and  flower  offices. 

Perfu  ming,  vbl.  sb.  [See  -ING  *.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PERFUME,  a.  Burning  of  incense, 
etc.  ;  fumigation  ;  disinfecting,  b.  Scenting. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Sujfitio..^  perfumyng  or  fumigacion. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane*s  Comm.  342  Smoking  and  perfuming 
with  sensours  [orig.  fumigationes  atque  sufntus  thuribulis]. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini,  Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)  260 


1539  in  Lit.  Ron.  Edw.  VI  (Roxb.)  I.  p.  xxviii,  Rayment  ft5'  *          >loNM,'  'rf  *»««/'«',  P«l-  Touchstone  (,674)  260 

..brought  of  newe,  to  and  for  his  Grace's  bodye.  .shalbe  i     5*  perfuming  of  Gloves  with  Ambergreese.     1873  E.  SPON 

purely  brusshed,  made  clene,  ayred  at  the  fyer,  and  per-  W°rkslwf 'Accents  Ser.  i.  383/2   Perfuming  [of  soap)   is 

fumed  throuzhlv.     ieo6  SHAKS.  Ta,,i.  .97^.  i.  ii    ,=,  T»V»  generally  done  when  the  paste  is  in  the  frame. 


.  . 

purely  brusshed,  made  clene,  ayred  at  the  fyer,  and  per- 
fumed throughly.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  i.  ii.  152  Take 
your  paper  too,  And  let  me  haue  them  verie  wel  perfum'd  ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  then  perfume  it  selfe.  1598  DRAYTON 
Heroic.  Ep.,  Q.  Margaret  to  Dk.  Suffolk  89  My  Daisie- 
flower,  which  erst  perfumde  the  ayre.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  oj  Mar  10  Mar.,  She  is  perfumed 


generally  done  when  the  paste  i  . 

o.  attrib.  and    Comb.,  as  perf  timing-pan  >  -pot, 
-room,  -vessel. 

1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  49  Forgette  not 
sweete  perfumes  of  Rose  water,  cloues,  maces,  vinegar  in 
a  perfuming  pan.  1647  TRAIT  Comm.  Acts  v.  41  The 


martyrs,  .released  for  a  season,  seemed  to  come,  .out  of  a 
perfuming-house  rather  than  a  prison  -house.  1655  MOUFET 
&  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  95  Boil  it  gently  in 
a  perfuming  Pot  with  Spiknard  and  white  Wine.  1772  A  nn. 
Reg.  2/1  Over  their  graves  are  generally  little  open  stone- 
buildings,  which,  .have  a  niche  for  a  perfuming  vessel. 

t  Perfumist,  Obs.  [f.  PERFUME  sb.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  practises  perfuming,  or  uses  perfumes. 

1603  Mirr.  Worldly  Fame  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  529 
Remember  that  perfumist,  who  being  bedaubed  with  .. 
ointments, ..when  he  should  have  thanked  Vespasian .. for 
an  office  received,  was  highly  rebuked  by  him. 

Perfumy  (p5'jfi«mi),  a.  [f.  PERFUME  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Having  or  emitting  perfume  ;  fragrant. 

1853  Miss  YONGE  Heir  of  Rcdclyjffe  vii,  They  basked  in 
the  fresh  breezy  heat  and  perfumy  hay.  1876  Blnckw.  Mag. 
Dec.  714  Rich,  .perfumy  wine. 

t Perfirnction.  Obs.  rare-*.  [z&.L.perfunc- 
tidn^em^  n.  of  action  from  perfung-i,  perfunct-  to 
fulfil,  perform,  go  through,  endure.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Per/unction^  a  doing  or  enduring 
a  thing  to  the  end,  an  accomplishing  or  finishing  a  matter. 

Perfunctionary  (paifo-nkjanari) ,  a.  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +-AKY,  after  FUNCTIONARY.]  Perfunc- 
tory, formal ;  suggesting  or  having  the  air  of  an 
official  or  functionary. 

1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIV.  206  A  female  voice,  in  a 
soft  but  somewhat  perfunctionary  tone,  demanded  *  Est  ce 
qu'on  peut  allumer  le  feu?1  1864  Gd.  Words  227/2  With 
the  air . .  of  a  drill-sergeant,  upright  as  a  sign-post,  grave  and 
perfunctionary  in  guise. 

Perfunctorily  (paifinjtorfU),  adv.  [f.  PER- 
FUNCTORY a.  *  -LY  2.]  In  a  perfunctory  manner ; 
as  a  necessary  duty  to  be  got  rid  of;  as  a  matter 
of  mere  form  or  routine. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  162  Not  perfunc- 
torilie  taken  knowledge  of,  but  thoroughly  examined,  c  1616 
S.  WARD  Coal  from  Altar  (1627)69  Why  is  it  that  some  of  vs 
pray,  .in  pubfique  so  briefly,  so  perfunctorily,  and  feebly? 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  489  The  office  of  a 
clergyman  may  be  performed . .  either  perfunctorily,  as  a  task 
necessary  for  entitling  him  to  receive  his  tithes  or  his 
stipend, . .  or  carefully  and  conscientiously,  as  a  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  God.  1885  Law  Times  28  Feb.  311/2  Loose  law 
carelessly  and  perfunctorily  administered. 

Perfu -nctoriuess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  Quality  of  being  perfunctory. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  454  The  nimble  Perfunctorinesse 
of  some  Commentators  (that  skip  over  hard  Places).  1657 
W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KOU-JJ  Pref.  24  There  will  be  less 
fear. .of  negligence  and  per  functor  in  ess.  x88»  Afkenaeum 
ii  Mar.  314  Nor  can  Justin  Martyr's  testimony  to  the  gospel 
be  compressed  into  a  few  sentences  without  per  functor  in  ess. 

i  Perfuiicto  rious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  per- 
fttnctori-us  perfunctory -f -ous.]  —  PERFUNCTORY. 

1609  Hume's  Admonitioun  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844) 
586  In  executing  your  particular  charges  then,  thair  is  a 
gryt  negligence,  a  lothing,  a  perfunctorius  doing,  a  1653 
BINNING  Serin.  (1845)  297  It  must  be  a  perfunctorious,  super- 
ficial, and  empty  joy.  1819  McCRiE  Melville  I.  iii.  97  The 
perfunctorious  performance  of  their  official  task. 

t  Perfuncto'riously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2 ; 
answ.  to  late  ~L.  perfunctorie.]  =  PERFUNCTORILY. 

1652  MARBURY  Comm.  Habak.  \.  2  Prayers,  .perfunctori- 
ously  vented  in  the  church.  17*4  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III. 
155  As  ignorantly  and  perfuncioriously  gone  about  as  any 
part  of  our  worship.  1824  LANDOR  Itnag.  Conv.,  Middleton  4- 
Magliabechi  Wks.  1853  I.  119/1  He  was  inclined  to  execute 
his  duty  too  perfunctoriously. 

Perfu'nctorize,  v.  rare.  [f.  PERFUNCTORY 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  perform  in  a  perfunctory 
manner ;  to  go  through  as  a  piece  of  routine. 
'  1866  Contemp.  Rev.  II.  504  All  heartiness,  .must  be  absent 
from  services  where  the  stalls  are  empty,  and  only  one  canon 
and  one  minor  canon  perfunctorize  the  duties. 

Perfunctory  (paifirnktari),  a.  [ad.  late  jurid. 
L.  perfunctori-us  *  done  in  a  careless  or  superficial 
manner,  slight,  careless,  negligent ',  lit.  '  charac- 
teristic of  one  whose  aim  is  to  get  through  or  get 
rid  of  a  matter ',  f.  perfunctor^  agent-n.  from  per- 
fttngi  to  perform,  discharge,  go  through,  get  done 
with,  get  rid  of :  see  -ORY.] 

1.  Of  a  thing :  Done  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  through  the  duty ;  done  as  a  piece  of  routine, 
or  for  form's  sake  only,  and  so  without  interest  or 
zeal ;  formal,  mechanical ;  superficial,  trivial. 

1581  [implied  in  PERFUNCTORILY],  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's 
Super,  in  Archaica.  (1815)  II.  206  It  is  little  of  value  ..that 
can  be  performed  in  such  perfunctory  pamphlets  on  either 
side.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  in.  (1701)  120  Alexander 
had  not  been  great,  if  Xenophon  had  not  said,  even  the 
perfunctory  actions  of  valiant  Persons  ought  to  be  recorded. 
1690  BOYLE  Chr.  Virtuoso  \.  16  Divine  Artifice.. not  to  be 
discovered  by  the  perfunctory  looks  of  Oscitant  or  Unskilful 
Beholders.  18*9  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  101  Attendance 
at  divine  service,  at  times  when  the  service  is  merely  per- 
functory. 1885  J.  PAYN  Talk  of  Town  I.  254  [He]  just 
glanced  at  the  two  documents  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

b.  Of  a  person :  Acting  merely  by  way  of  duty ; 
official ;  formal ;  lacking  personal  interest  or  zeal. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  141  None  but  such  as 
will  be  lesuiticall  wholly,  and  not  perfunctory,  may  find  any 
fauour  there.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  58  The  pre- 
sumptuous rashnesse  of  a  perfunctory  Hcencer.  1701  NORR 
Ideal  World  i.  v.  323  How  many  perfunctory  inquirers  there 
are  that  carelessly  mierrogate  this  Divine  oracle.  1870  LowMJ. 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  267  How  little  that  per- 
functory person  dreamed  of  what  was  going  on  under  his  nose. 

f2.  Stated  in  formal  terms,  or  with  official 
formality.  Obs,  rare—1. 


PERFUNCTURATE. 

1647  CI.AIIKNDDS  Hist.  Ktb.  vi.  §  104  A  formal,  and  per-  ! 
funclury  Mes-sage  should  be  sent  to  hU  Majesty,  whereby  ' 
ihey  thought  a  Treaty  would  lie  enler'd  upon. 

Perl'u-neturate,   v.   rare.     [f.   L.  type  *per- 
functiira,  f.  pcrfungl (see  PEKFUNCTOBY)  +  -ATE  6.]    i 
Irans.  To  perform  or  do  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 

1860  in  WOKCKSTEK  (cited  from  North  Brit.  Rev.\ 

t  Perfu'rnish,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Forms:  a.  4-5  perfornys,  -yoe,  4-6  per- 
furnis,  -ys, -ysoh,  -isshe,  sperfournys,  (Caxton 
parfor-,  -four-,  -furny(s)she),  6  perfurnels(e, 
-eiss,  9  arch,  perfurnish.  0.  5  perfourmys, 
6  Sc.  perfurmis,  -meis.  [f.  F.  parfourniss-, 
lengtliened  stem  of  parfournir,  in  OK.  to  achieve, 
complete,  accomplish,  furnish  completely,  furnish 
with  what  is  wanting  to  completeness  (in  liritton, 
Gower,  etc.),  f.  par  through  =  PER-  3  +  fournir 
to  accomplish,  complete,  supply,  FURNISH,  q.  v. 
Perfurnish  is  connected  with  perform  by  the 
intermediate  ME.  purfourne,  parfourny  (see  PER- 
FORM), and  i6thc. perfurmis, perfourmys,  here.] 

1.  trans.  To  perform,  carry  out,  execute  :  =  PER- 
FORM 5,  6. 

0.  i37«BARBOUR£rK«xil.  61  This  wes  the  first  strak  of  the 
ficht,  That  wes  perfornyst  douchtely.     1442  Aberdeen  Regr. 
(1844)  I.  397  Thai  sail  fulfill  and  perfornyce  his  said  werk 
efterthetenouroftheendentour.  CI489CAXTON Blanchardyn 
xliii.  169  To  parfurnysshe   her   request.      1511   Helyas   in 
Thorns  Prose  ^D/«.(i828)  III.  63  Then  Helyas  perfurnisshed 
his  purpose,    a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  445  To 
perturneise  hir  wicked  interprises. 

3.  1591  Lymlcsay's  Mouarche  4151  Quhen  thay  had  done 
perfuimeis  [ed.  1552  perfurneis]  his  intents. 

b.  intr.  (or  pass.  To  admit  of  being  carried  out. 
1393  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  186  In  kasc  be  that  this  wyt. 
word  will  noght  perfurnysche,  I  will  it  be  abrydged ;  for 
I  will  hafe  of  na  mans  part  but  of  myne  aune. 

2.  To  furnish,  supply  (orig.  what  was  wanted 
to  complete)  :  =  PERFORM  i  b.    f  Also  with  forth. 

"•  "S33  BELLENDEN  Livym.  ii.  (S.T.S.)247Toperfurnisbis 
batall, . .  the  latynis . .  war  commandit  to  gif  [>air  maist  reddy 
support.     1536  —  Croti.  Scot.  (1821)   II.  469  Ane  of  thir 
clannis  wantit  ane  man  to  perfurnis  furth  the  nowmer. 
"  '557  Di'irn.  Occurrents  (BannatyneCI.)  37  To  perfurneiss    j 
ane  mowsand  horsmen  for  thrie  monethis.    a  1578  LINDESAY 
(I'itscottieJCAroM.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  288  Pulder  and  bullat    I 
sic  as  he  might  perfurneis  at  that  tyme.     1819  W.  TENNANT    j 
Papistry  Storm'd(ifaj)  178  That  near  him  did  perfurnish'd    ] 
stand  Wi'  a'  his  battle-gear. 

p.  1420  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Sxrtees  Misc.  (1888)  15  Thay 
Kill  hafe  all  the  lede  that  ys  thare  nowe,  and  perfourmys  the 
remenand  of  thayr  costes. 

8.  To  decorate,  trim,  'furnish':  =  PERFORM  3  b.   i 

'375;*  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  582  In  perfurnisyng 
capucium  domini  Prioris.  .ex  furura  propria. 

4.  To  finish,  bring  to  completion  :   =  PERFORM  i. 
a.  c  1450  St.  Cnlhbert  (Surtees)  7937  This  thing  to  ende  to 

pcrfournys.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xii.  304  Goo 
a  side  &  lete  vs  parfornysshe  our  batayll.  1490  —  Eneydos 
xvi.  62  To  gyue  hym  cominaundeinent  . .  that  he  parfour* 
nyshe  hys  vyage. 

&.  1553  Douglas'  /Gneis  in.  viii.  82  Fra  that  perfurmist 
[MS.  perfurnist]  was  our  offerand  day. 

Perfuse  (paafiK'z),  v.  [f.  L.  perffis-,  ppl.  stem 
of  perfundfre,  f.  PER-  +fu»aVre  to  pour  out.] 

1.  trans.  To  overspread  with  any  moisture;   to 
besprinkle  (with  water,  etc.) ;  to  bedew  ;  to  cover 
or  suffuse  with  anything  shed  on  (e.  g.  radiance, 
colour,  grace,  goodness). 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1820,  In  mouth  and 
h-ppes,  all  perfused  with  grace.  i6a$  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xii, 
£ach  as  it  were  to  perfuse  itself  with  its  own  goodness.  1686 
GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  I.  ii.  3  Some  Creatures . .  perfusing  them- 
selves with  water.  1731  J.  WHM.EY  Poems  175  The  Cheek 
with  red  perfus'd,  the  down-cast  Eye.  i86a  THOREAU 
Excursions,  Wild  Apples  (1863)  297  Red  inside,  perfused 
with  a  beautiful  blush. 

2.  To    pour   (something)   through ;    to    diffuse 
through  or  over ;  to  cause  to  flow  through.    Alsoyf?. 

1666  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  xii.  144  These  clouds,  as  they 
are  raised  out  of  the  Sea  . .  being  perfused  through  the  Air. 
1857  Truths  Cath.  Relig.  (ed.  4)  178  They  have  the  devil 
intuscd,  perfused,  and  transfused  into  them.  1904  Brit. 
Mai.  Jinl.  17  Sept.  681  By  perfusing  Locke's  fluid  through 
the  coronary  system  of  the  heart  of  cat  or  rabbit. 

Perfusion  (pajfiw  jan).  [ad.  L.perfusion-cm, 
n.  of  action  f.  perfundert :  see  prec.] 

a.  The  action  of  pouring  (a  fluid)  on  or  over; 
shedding  on ;  diffusion  through. 

1574  N  EWTON  Health  Mag.  9  There  should  ensue  an  oynte- 
ment  or  perfusion  of  temperate  oyle.  1632  tr.  BrueCs  Praxis 
Med.  291  The  perfusion  of  natural!  heate  . .  doth  giue  life  to 
the  wormes.  1666  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  47  A  perfusion 
of  a  just  proportion  of  ^all.  1700  SIR  J.  FLOYER  Cold  Baths 

1.  ii.  41  A  large  Perfusion  of  Cold  Water  recollects  the  heat 
1775  SIK  E,  HARRY  Obscrv.  Wines  294  Leave  to  others  the 
active  parts  of  the  perfusions,  detersions,  &C. 

b.  spec.  The  pouring  over  of  water  in  baptism, 
as  opposed  to  immersion. 

1607  Schal.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  ii.  112  What,  and  serueth 
the  signe  of  the  water  . .  for  the  time  only  of  the  perfusion  ? 
17"  J.  GALE  Rrfl.  Waifs  Hist.  Inf.  Baft.  134  This  rite 
was  wont  to  be  performed  by  immersion,  and  not  by  per- 
fusion. 1889  HRYSDALB  Hist.  Prcsbyt.  Eng.  439  Perfusion 
(pouring  or  sprinkling)  was  not  accounted  unlawful. 

c.  concr.  That  which  has  lieen  poured  over.  rare. 
1848  Kcclesiologist  VIII.  99  Wine  for  the  ablution  of  the 

chntire  of  the  mass,  and  also  another  chalice  to  receive  the 
perfusion  of  the  fingers. 
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Perfasive  (pajfi/J'siv).  a.  [f.  L./«/«J-,  ppl. 
stem  (see  PERFUSE)  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  character 
of  being  shed  all  over,  or  diffused  all  through. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  159  The  perfusive  and  omni- 
present grace  which  have  preserved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious 
amber,  the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  the  Swallow,  the  Grass- 
hopper, and  all  the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon.  1860 
W.  G.  T.  SHEDD  Houiiletics  iii.  8s  Unity  that  U  thorough 
and  perfusive,  and  moulds  the  multitudes  of  materials. 

Pergameneous  (pSjgamf-nws),  a.  [f.  L. 
pergamcn-a  PARCHMENT  +  -EOUS.]  Of  the  nature 
or  texture  of  parchment ;  parchmenty. 

i8»«  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  606  Something 
between  coriaceous  and  membranous,  which  1  shall  express 
by  the  term  pergameneous.  Ibid.  IV.  xlvii.  371  Tegmitia 
generally  pergameneous,  reticulated  with  nervures.  1866-8 
OWEN  Anat.  Virttbr.  (L.),  This  is  closed  by  a  perga- 
meneous expansion.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  708 
The  consistence  of  the  skin  is.,  somewhat  pergameneous. 

t  Pergamenous.   Ola.  rare—".   =  prec. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pergamenous,  of  or  belonging  to, 
or  full  of  Parchment  or  Velum. 

Pergamentaceous  (p5jgament£-Jas),  a.  [f. 
med.L.  pergamenl-um  PARCHMENT  •*•  -ACEOt's.] 
Parchmenty ;  =  PERGAMENEOUS. 

1847-9  TODO  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  20/1  Polypary  pergamen- 
taceous  or  corneous.  1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  \.  763/1 
[They]  are  apt  to  become  tough  and  almost  pcrgamentaceous 
tn  spirit  specimens. 

Pergana :  see  PEHGTJNNAH. 

tPerge,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  perg-ere  to 
go  on,  proceed.  Prob.  founded  on  the  use  of  the 
L.  imper.  perge  (pa-iA$i),  '  go  on,  proceed  ',  as  in : 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  54  Perge,  good  M.  Holofernes, 


intr.  To  go  on,  proceed. 

1607  WILKINS  Miseries  Inforced  Marr.  11,  Thou  art  a  good 
Frank,  if  thou  pergest  thus,  thou  art  still  a  companion  of 
gallants. 

Perget(te,  pergit,  obs.  forms  of  PARGET. 

II  FergOla  (pS'Jg^'a).  [a.  It.  pergola '  any  arbor, 
boure  or  close  walke  of  boughes,  namely  of  vines ' 
(Florio):— L.  pergulo.  projecting  roof,  shed,  vine 
arbour ;  f.  perglre  to  proceed,  come  forward.] 

1.  An  arbour  formed  of  growing  plants  trained 
over  trellis-work  ;  esp.  a  covered  walk  so  formed. 

1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1729)  39  Twixt  East  and  North  erect 
a  Pergola  or  Shed,  so  contriv  d  with  a  Cover,  as  to  exclude 
or  admit  the  Rain,  snow  and  weather  at  pleasure.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  ii.  43  In  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  at 
Parma  . .  we  might  have  taken  the  vines  for  a  veritable  per- 
gola. 1866  SYMONDS  St.  Italy  %  Greece  i.  v.  (1874)  95  Vines 
.  .climb  the  six  stories,  to  blossom  out  into  a  pergola  upon 
the  roof.  1896  M.  U.  FAIRBAIRN  in  Daily  JVausis  Sept.6/i 
The  pergola,  or  vine-clad  arbour,  is  before  the  door. 

f  2.  An  elevated  stand  or  balcony.  Obs.  rare. 
[Cf.  It.  pergola  covered  balcony.] 

1654  EVELYN  Diary  20  July,  Neere  this  [Wilton]  is  a  per- 
gola or  stand,  built  to  view  the  sports.  1656  FINETT  Am- 
bassadors 210  He  was  ordained  his  standing  in  the  Pergola 
of  the  Banquetting  House. 

t  Pergracil,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  per- 
gracilis  very  slender.] 

i6«  COCKERAM,  Pergracill,  leane,  slender. 

t  Pergra'phical,  a.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  per- 
graphic-us  very  skilful,  very  artful  (f.  PER-  4  + 
graphicus)  +  -AL.]  Hence  t  Pergra-phioally  adv. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pergraftcall,  cunning.  Ibid,  n,  Very 
Cunningly  done,  Pergraffically.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Pergraphicat..,  very  cunningly  made  or  done,  artificial, 
workmanlike. 

t  Pergra'teful,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  PER-  4 

4-  GRATEFUL,  after  L.  pergrat-us  very  agreeable.] 
Very  agreeable  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Retwu'sDisp.  338  Theymutuate  a  flavour 
pergratefull  to  the  stomach. 

II  Pergunnab.,  pergana  (pajgo-na).  Also  8 
purgnnuah,  9  pergunna.  [a.  Pers.  and  Urdu 

lifJT  parganah  district.]     A  division  of  territory 
in  India,  comprising  a  number  of  villages ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  zillah. 
1765  HOLWELL  Hist.  Events  l.  (r766)  217  The  lands  of 


PERHIBIT. 

Ibid.  56, 1  am  not  afraid  to  own  my  name,  though  perhappen 
you  are.  \^  passim.} 

Perhaps  iparharps),  adv.  (sb.)  Also  5  per 
happous  (V),  6  perhapis,  perhappes.  In  vulgar 
or  careless  speech  often  shortened  to  p'raps  (praps). 
[f.  PER  prep.  II.  I  +  happes,  haps,  pi.  of  happe, 
HAP  st.,  chance,  accident :  cf.  on,  upon,  in  happ\ts 
(HAP  4  b)  ;  perhap  and  perhappes  appeared  later 
than  peradventure,  pcrcase,  and  perchance,  which 
perhaps  has  now  in  great  measure  superseded. 
This  later  origination  explains  the  absence  of  a  sense- 
development  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  words. 

Perhaps  occurs  only  thrice  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  all  in  the 
N.T.,  and  all  originally  in  the  Rhemish  version.] 

1.  A  word  qualifying  a  statement  so  as  to  express 
possibility  with  uncertainty  :  It  may  be,  possibly  ; 
=  PERCHANCE  3  (and  with  the  same  constructions). 

(The  examples  c  1430  are  uncertain.  The  reading  of  the 
MS.  (Harl.  372  If.  45,  51)  may  be  per  happous,  but  it  may 
just  as  well  be  per_  happens^  or,  in  the  second  instance, 
perhappans.  In  this  uncertainty  the  quols.  are  left  here,  as 
lieing  the  earliest  traces  of  any  form  of  the  word  ) 

[1:1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  34  She  wol  per 
happous(?)makenhir  avowe.  Ibid.  35  Per  happous  (?)  one  is 
loved  that  wol  not  fade.) 

1518  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  98  Savynge  wother  whyles 
perhapis  They  gett  a  feawe  broken  scrapis.  1546  Supplic. 
of  Poore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  85  Perhappes  some  one  of  vs 
hath  hylded  c.  shepe.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  b.rr.  \\.  i.  4  Perhaps 
some  Merchant  hath  inuited  him.  1598  MERES  Palladis 

Tamia  286  To  ihinke  on  this,  may  pleasure  be  prehaps 
another  day.  1617  MORYSON  It  in.  i.  no  Perhaps  I  haue 
seene  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  but  a  more  beautifull 
did  I  neuer  see.  1677  JOHNSON  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  128 
Perhaps  I  may  give  farther  answer  to  this  query.  ^1766 
GOLDSM.  V ic.  Wakef.  xix,  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  or 
HOOD  Poetry,  Prose,  ft  Worse  v,  He 


happiness  more.    183}  HOOD  Poetry,  Prose,  i 
..is  p'rhaps  the  sole  Bard  at  this  present  Wh 


(IOOD2OO  note,  1  ne  iviognui  empire,  in 

of  soubahs,  circars,  pergunnahs,  corresponding  to  our  de- 
nominations of  provinces,  counties,  hundreds,  or  parishes. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  U.  536  The  office  of 
Kanungo  in  each  Pergana,  or  district,  was  revived.  1895 
MRS.  B.  M.  CROKER  Village  Tales  (1896)  117  The  people  of 
the  pergunnah  .  do  not  know  you. 

attrib.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  464  Where  the 
collections  were  regulated  by  pergunna  or  district  rates. 

t  Perha'p,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [A  form  parallel 
to  PERHAPS,  formed  on  the  singular  HAP,  chance.] 
=  PERHAPS  ;  perchance. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  27/10  Perhappe,y7>rry. yWaw.  «S73 
I.  FOULER  in  Sir  T.  MoresComf.  agst.  Trib.  To  Rdr.  «iv  b, 
Though  that  perhap  to  other  folke  he  seeme  to  Hue  in  al 
worldly  wealth  and  blisse.  1634  Harington's  Orl.  Fur.  n. 
xxxv  iii,  Perhap  a  man,  or  some  mfernall  sprite. 

fPerha-ppen,  adv.  Idial.  Obs.  [app.  an 
alteration  of  perhaps  or  perhap,  after  may-hap, 
dial,  may-happen,  mappen;  cf.  the  similar  W.Midi, 
dial,  tehappeii.]  =  PERHAPS. 

1756  TOIDEKVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  II.  26  If  ..  you  do  these 
things  here,  perhappen  you'll  do  the  same  at  another  place. 


:ose  Poems  are 


[* 
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:ertain  to  pay.  1837  DICKENS  Picbv.  xxxii, '  Very  good,  sir,' 
esponded  Mrs.  Raddle,  with  lofty  politeness.  'Then  p'raps, 

,,ir,  you'll '  [etc.].     1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  xxxiii,  Mr. 

Julian  says  that  perhaps  he  and  his  sister  may  also  come 

for  a  few  days  before  the  season  is  over. 
b.  Qualifying  a  word  or  phrase,  usually  with 

ellipsis:    cf.   PERADVENTURE  3  b,  PERCASE  3  b, 

PERCHANCE  3  b. 

1534  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  m.  xxiv.  U  j,  But  as  it  male 
be,  perhappes  ye :  so  it  may  be,  perhappes  naye.  »6i<  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  6  The  Towne  ..  stretchelh  along  ..perhaps 
a  mile  in  length.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  207 
Perhaps  ab' y«  time  of  Edw.  I.  or  later.  1809  MALKIN  GU 
Bias  xn.  i.  tfttldg.)  423  A  little  loo  broad,  perhaps.  1883 
Manch.  Exam.  29  Nov.  5/1  There  are  three,  or  perhaps 
four,  courses  open  to  us. 

2.  In  a  conditional  clause:  As  may  happen  or 
be  the  case ;  as  is  possible ;  by  any  chance :  = 
PERADVENTURE  2,  PERCASE  i,  PERCHANCE  2.  Now 
rare,  and  chiefly  in  unless  perhaps. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  405  Vnlesse  (perhappes)  you 
vse  these  or  such  lyke  woords.  1581  N.  T.  iRhcm.)  Acts 
viii.  22  Pray  to  God,  if  perhaps  this  cogitation  of  thy 
hart  may  be  remitted  thec.  —  2  Cor.  ii.  7  Lest  perhaps 
Iso  1611 ;  1881  R.  I',  by  any  means]  such  an  one  be  swal- 
lowed vp  with  ouer  great  sorow.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  VI.  281  Not  one  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found,  Vnlesse 
perhaps  some  raine  falleth.  Mod.  You  may  lake  this,  un- 
less, perhaps,  you  would  prefer  to  wait  for  a  better. 

B.  ib.     a.  A  statement  qualified  by  '  perhaps  ; 
an  expression  of  possibility  combined  with  uncer- 
tainty, suspicion,  or  doubt;  an  avowedly  doubtful 
1   statement,     b.  Something  that  may  happen  (or 
i   exist),  or  may  not ;  a  mere  possibility. 

1534  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  m.  xxiv.  U  j,  All  his  for- 
geueness  goeth,  cosin,  you  se  wel,  but  by  perhappes.  1641 
J.  SHUTE  Sarah  *  Hagar  (1649)  38  Often  have  we  known 
those  that  have  cast  themselves  upon  this  perhaps,  to  have 
been  taken  away  suddenly,  a  1680  CHARSOCK  Delight  in 
Prater  Wks.  (1849)  241  Little  comfort  can  be  sucked  from 
a  perhaps.  1790  COWPER  Lei.  to  S.  Rose  3  Jan.,  I  always 
feel  in  my  heart  a  perhaps  importing  that  we  have  possibly 
met  for  the  last  time.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  f,  Pr.  ill.  l,  We 
quietly  believe  this  Universe  to  be  intrinsically  a  great, 
unintelligible  Perhaps.  1866  RUSKIN  El*.  Dust\i.  60  We  can 
make  ourselves  uncomfortable  to  any  extent  with  perhapses. 
Hence  Perha-p*  v.  a.  intr.  To  use  the  word 
'  perhaps ' ;  to  make  expressly  doubtful  or  con- 
jectural statements;  b.  trans,  to  qualify  with 
'  perhaps '  as  an  expression  of  uncertainty. 

1789  J.  WHITE  Earl Strongbcmi II.  95  He,  probably,  would 
have  continued  pcrhapsing  against  Ireland.    179*  Elvina  I. 
t    77, 1  perhaps'd  every  thing. 

f  Perhe-ndinancer.  Obs.  rare.  [For  *perendi- 
nanc-er,  (.  med.L,  perentiinare  (erron.  perhenJ-) 
to  stay,  sojourn,  lit.  to  defer  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow:  see  PERENDJNATE.]  A  sojoumer,  a 
lodger. 

1489  Injunct.  Prioress  Appleton  in  Dugdale  Stfnast.  A  ngl. 
(1825)  V.  654/3  Item  that  jee  take  noe  perhendinauncers 
or  soiorners  into  your  place  from  hensforward,  but  il 
be  children  or  ellis  old  persons.    1736  F.  DRAKE  Ebo 

'  Perhenuall,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  PERBNKAL. 
(Cf.  med.  L.  perhennis  for  ferenias.] 

t  Perhi'bit,  v.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  L-  f^» 
ppl.  stem  otferhibere  to  hold  out,  ascribe,  etc.,  I- 
PER-  2  +  habere  to  have,  hold.]     trans.  To  hold 


i«S7  Tom  INSON  Renou's  Disp.  567  Galen  U  perhiMted  its 
Aulhor.  .because  lie  celebrated  it. 
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f  Perhi-emate,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  per-hiemare,  !.  per  through  +  hiems  winter.] 
intr.  To  spend  or  pass  the  winter. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Per/iiftiiatf,  to  winter  at  a  place. 

Perliorresce  (pwhpre-s),  v.  [f.  PER-  2  + 
L.  horrescere  to  begin  to  shake,  to  shudder,  etc.] 
trans.  To  shudder  at. 

1895  W.  WALLACE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  544  The  subjective 
idealism  Mr.  B.  perhorresces. 

Perl  (pl»-ri).  [mod.  ad.  (cf.  Fr.  ptri)  Pers.  ij^ 
part  or  peri,  in  Pehlevi  parik  evil  genius,  male- 
volent elf  or  sprite,  Avestan  (Zend)  pairika  one 
of  several  beautiful  but  malevolent  female  demons 
employed  by  Ahriman  to  bring  comets  and  eclipses, 
prevent  rain,  cause  failure  of  crops  and  dearth, 
etc.;  in  mod.  Persian,  poetically  represented  as  a 
beautiful  or  graceful  being  (cf.  fairy  in  Eng.)  ; 
hence  such  combinations  as  part-ru  '  fairy-faced', 
pari-paykar  'fairy-formed',  etc.  (But  the  word 
has  no  etymological  connexion  with  fairy.)'} 

In  Persian  Mythology,  one  of  a  race  of  super- 
human beings,  originally  represented  as  of  evil  or 
malevolent  character,  but  subsequently  as  good 
genii,  fairies,  or  angels,  endowed  with  grace  and 
beauty.  Hence  transf.  '  a  fair  one '. 

1777-80  RICHARDSON  Persian  Diet.  Diss.  p.  xxxv,  Those 
beings,  who  inhabited  the  globe  immediately  before  the 
creation  of  man,  they  call  Peris  and  Dives.  ..The  Peris  are 
described  as  beautiful  and  benevolent ;  and  though  guilty 
of  errors  which  had  offended  Omnipotence,  they  are  supposed, 
in  consequence  of  their  penitence,  still  to  enjoy  distinguished 
marks  of  divine  favour.  Ibid,  xxxvi,  The  Peris  and  Dives 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  element  of  fire.  . .  Perfume 
is  the  only  food  of  the  Peris.  1786  tr.  Beckforets  Vathek 
(1868)  64  Are  the  Peries  come  down  from  their  spheres? 
1813  BYRON  Bride  Abydos  i.  v,  My  Peri  !  Ever  welcome 
here  !  1817  MOORE  Lalla  R.,  Paradise  ff  Peri,  One  morn 
a  Peri  at  the  gate  Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate.  1889  C  C.  R. 
Up  /or  Season  240  Peers,  peasants,  peris  of  opera  and  play, 
Lords,  ladies,  and  louts. 

Perl,  obs.  form  of  PERAI,  South  American  fish. 

Peri-,  prefix,  repr.  Gr.  mpi  prep,  and  adv., 
'  round,  around,  round  about,  about ',  combined 
in  these  senses  with  verbs  and  their  derivatives, 
substantives  and  adjectives ;  (a)  in  adverbial  con- 
struction, as  iitpiil\iirtiv  to  look  around,  irfpi- 
aTp(<f>uv  to  turn  round,  irfpioSos  a  going  round, 
vipliraros  walking  about,  irfpixpvoos  gilded  all 
over  ;  from  the  sense  '  all  over ',  it  was  an  easy 
extension  to  those  of  '  altogether,  quite,  very, 
exceedingly,  beyond  measure",  as  in  irf/MKaAAjjs 
right  beautiful,  very  beautiful,  and  that  of  '  going 
beyond'  or  'exceeding',  as  in  mpirofivfiv  to  over- 
shoot. (6)  In  prepositional  construction,  forming 
parasynthetic  adjs.  and  derived  sbs., e.g.  wtpmapSio? 
'  situated  irfpi  xapSia,  around  or  about  the  heart ', 
thence  TO  npucAptKar  '  the  membrane  surrounding 
the  heart,  the  pericardium '. 

A  small  number  of  technical  Greek  words  in  mpi- 
were  adopted  in  ancient  Latin  ;  more  were  added 
in  late  and  mediaeval  Latin ;  most  of  these  are 
represented  in  the  modern  Romanic  langs.,  and  in 
English  (see  PERICARDIUM,  PERICARP,  PERIOD, 
PEKIPATETIC,  PERIPHERY,  PERIPHHASE,  PBRIPLUS, 
PERISTYLE,  PERITONEUM)  ;  and,  on  the  model  of 
these,  adaptations  of  ancient  Greek  compounds  in 
irtpi-,  and  new  compounds  from  Greek  elements 
(frequently  also  from  Latin  elements),  have  been 
introduced  in  great  numbers  in  modern  scientific 
Latin  (esp.  in  biological  nomenclature),  and  in  the 
scientific  terminology  of  the  modern  languages 
generally,  in  which  peri-  has  been  found  to  be  a 
convenient  prefix  for  denominating  the  structure  or 
region  lying  round  a  defined  organ  or  part.  Most 
of  these  terms  are  (with  the  appropriate  modifica- 
tion of  form)  of  international  currency,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  ascertain  in  which  of  several 
languages  a  particular  term  was  first  used. 

The  more  important/CT-z.  words  (including  thoseofhistorical 
standing,  and  those  in  more  or  less  general  use)  will  be  found 
in  their  alphabetical  places ;  others  of  less  importance  or 
more  exclusively  technical  use  follow  here. 

1.  In  numerous  scientific  terms,  chiefly  anatomical 
and  pathological. 

In  these  feri-  has  a  prepositional  relation  to  the  sb. 
implied  in  the  succeeding  element  (see  (b)  above). 

a.  In  adjs.  =  situated  or  occurring  about  or 
around,  surrounding  or  enclosing  (the  part,  organ, 
etc.  denoted  by  the  second  element) ;  sometimes 
aUo*=  pertaining  to  the  part,  or  thing,  denoted  by 
a  corresponding  sb.  (see  b) :  as 

Pe:riadventi  tial,  situated  outside  the adventitia 
or  outer  coat  of  a  blood-vessel ;  Periampu-llary, 
around  an  ampulla  or  dilated  mouth  of  a  duct  (in 
quot.,  that  of  the  bile-duct)  ;  Peria'nal,  around 
or  about  the  anus  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  Periarte'rial, 
around  an  artery  or  arteries ;  Periarti  cular 
[L.  articulus  joint],  around  a  joint;  Peria'xial, 
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around  an  axis;  spa.  around  the  axis- cylinder  of  a 
nerve ;  Peribra'nchial  (-kial) ,  around  the  branchite 
or  gills;  Peribro'nchial  (-kial),  around  the  bron- 
chial tubes  ;  Peribu'rsal,  around  a  bursa  mitcosa 
in  a  joint;  Periceecal  (-s;'kal),  around  the  crccum ; 
Perice-llular,  around  a  cell  or  cells;  Perice- 
pha'lio  [Gr.  «f(faXi7  head],  round  the  head,  as  the 
external  carotid  artery ;  Perice  rebral,  around 
the  brain, orthecerebralhemispheres;  Perichordal 
(-k^udal),  around  the  notochord  or  spinal  cord  ; 
Perichorol'dal  (-kor-),  around  the  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye ;  Perico'rneal,  around  the  cornea  of 
the  eye  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.') ;  PericoTtlcal,  around 
the  cortex  (see  CORTEX  3)  ;  Pericystio  (-si'stik) 
[Gr.  KVOTU  bladder],  around  the  bladder,  or  a 
cyst ;  Peride-ntal  [L.  dens  tooth]  =  periodonlal ; 
Peridn'ral,  around  the  dura  mater;  Perie  ndy- 
mal,  Feriepe'ndymal,  around  the  ependyma  or 
lining  membrane  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  and 
spinal  canal  ;  Perifasci'cular  [L.  fasciculus 
bundle],  around  a  bundle,  e.g.  of  nerve-fibres; 
Perifi'bral,  Perifi'brous,  around  a  fibre,  as 
the  pcrifibrwn  of  a  sponge  (see  b) ;  Perifol- 
li  cular,  around  a  follicle ;  Peripanglio-nic, 
around  a  ganglion ;  Feriga'stric  [Gr.  yaar-^p 
belly,  stomach],  around  the  stomach  or  alimentary 
canal ;  Perigla'ndnlar,  around  a  gland ;  Peri- 
glo'ttic  [Gr.  y\Srrra  tongue],  around  the  base  of 
the  epiglottis;  Perignathic  (-gnse'bik)  [Gr.  yvaOos 
jaw],  around  the  jaws ;  Perihepa-tic  [Gr.  ?rro/> 
liver],  around  the  liver  ;  Peri-inte'stinal,  around 
the  intestines;  Perilaryngreal  (-ri'nd^jal),  around 
the  larynx ;  Perilenti-cular,  (the  space)  surround- 
ing the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  ;  Perilo'bnlar, 
around  the  lobes  or  lobules  (of  the  liver  or 
lungs) ;  Perilympha-ngial  [L.  lympha  lymph  + 
Gr.  uyyaov  vessel],  around  a  lymphatic  vessel; 
Ferimetrial  (-mf  trial)  [Gr.  prirpa  uterus],  around 
the  uterus  (=  PKBIMETBIC  a*);  Ferine  -phial, 
Ferine  phric  [Gr.  v«ppos  kidney],  around  the 
kidney  (so  Ferine'phrial,  pertaining  to  the  peri- 
nephrinm :  see  b) ;  Feriuu'clear,  around  the 
nucleus ;  Perlo'cular  [L.  octtlus  eye]  =  perioph- 
thalmic;  PeriodoTital  [Gr.  oSovs  tooth],  around 
a  tooth,  pertaining  to  the  periodontum  (see  b) ; 
Ferioesophageal  (-fsofard.^zal) ,  around  the  oeso- 
phagus ;  Periooplioric  (-0|0f(nik)  [Gr.  wtxpupov 
ovary],  around  the  ovary ;  Periophtha'lmic  [Gr. 
wfSctA^os  eye],  around  the  eye;  Ferio  ptic  [see 
OPTIC]  =  periorbital;  PerloTol[L.  <«,  or-  mouth], 
around  the  month ;  Perio'rbital,  around  the  orbit 
of  the  eye ;  Peripancrea  tic,  around  the  pan- 
creas ;  Peripapi  llary,  around  the  optic  papilla  ; 
Feripe'nial,  (muscular  fibres)  surrounding  the 
penis ;  Ferlpe-talons,  around  the  petals  of  a  plant, 
or  the  petaloid  ambulacra  of  an  echinoid ;  Peri- 
pharyngeal  (-fari'ndjtal),  around  the  pharynx ; 
Feripo'rtal,  around  the  portal  vein  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.);  Periprosta'tic,  around  the  prostate  gland; 
Peripylo  ric,  around  the  pylorus  ;  Ferire'ctal, 
situated  around  the  rectum ;  Perire  nal  [L.  rln 
kidney]  =  perimphric ;  Perirhi-nal  [Gr.  pis, 
plv-  nose],  around  the  nose  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
Perisple'nic,  around  the  spleen ;  Perisyno'vial, 
around  the  synovial  membrane ;  Perithora'cic, 
around  the  thorax ;  Perito'nsillar,  around  a  tonsil 
or  the  tonsils ;  Feritracheal  (-tre<'kial),  around 
the  trachea  of  an  insect ;  PerirvngTial  [L.  ungitis 
nail],  around  the  nail;  Periure'thral,  around 
the  urethra ;  Periivterine,  around  the  uterus  ; 
Periva'scular  [L.  vasculum  vessel],  around  a 
vessel  or  vessels  (usu.  blood-vessels) ;  Perive'nons 
[L.  vena  vein],  around  a  vein  ;  Periventri  cular, 
around  a  ventricle  ;  Ferive  sical  [L.  vcsica  blad- 
der] ,  around  the  bladder  ;  Perivr  sceral,  around 
the  viscera ;  Perivite-lline,  around  the  vitellns  or 
yolk  of  an  ovum.  (See  quotations  after  c.) 

b.  In  sbs.  (mostly  in  Latin  form)  denoting 
a  part,  organ,  etc.,  surrounding  or  enclosing  that 
denoted  by  the  second  element :  as  PERIANTH, 
-ANTHIUM,  PERICARDIUM,  etc. 

||  Periceme'ntuiu,  the  substance  surrounding  the 
cement  of  a  tooth;  PeTichord  [see  CHORD],  the 
sheath  or  investment  of  the  notochord  ;  ||  Peri- 
de-ntenm  [f.  L.  dens,  dent-  tooth,  after  PERI- 
CARDIUM] (see  quot.) ;  ||  Peride'smium  [Gr. 
8<o>ius  band],  'the  areolar  tissue  ensheathing  a 
ligament  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ;  ||  Peridi-dymls 
[after  epididymis],  the  tunica  albuginea  envelop- 
ing the  testicle  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  \\  Ferifl-brnm, 
a  sheath  surrounding  a  fibre  and  other  parts  in  a 
sponge ;  ||  Ferigra  mium  [Gr.  yafios  marriage]  j 
Bot ,  an  involucre  enclosing  both  male  r.nd  female  | 
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reproductive  organs  in  mosses;  ||  Feriglo'ttls  [a. 
Gr.  irf/H-yAoiTTis  a  covering  of  the  tongue],  the 
epithelium  or  skin  of  the  tongue;  also,  the  epi- 
glottidean  gland  ;  ||  Perine'phrium  [Gr.  viippot 
kidney],  the  connective  tissue  which  envelops  the 
kidney;  II  Periodo'ntum,  -odo-ntium  [Gr.  oSovs 
tooth],  the  periodontal  membrane,  which  invests 
the  fang  of  a  tooth;  j  Periophtha'lmium  [Gr. 
o<t>9a\n6t  eye],  the  nictitating  membrane  of  a  bird's 
eye  ;  ||  Periphora'nthium,  Bot.  =  PERICLINIUM  ; 
||  Periste'thinm  [Gr.  mj]Qm  breast],  Kirby's 
name  for  a  part  of  the  thorax  of  an  insect,  now 
usually  called  maosternum;  ||  Peritendi'neum, 
the  connective  tissue  forming  the  sheath  of  a  tendon 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ) ;  \\  Perithe'lium  \ai\Krepitheliuni], 
a  layer  of  cells  like  epithelium,  lining  a  vessel  or 
cavity ;  vascular  epithelium  ;  ||  Perizo'nium  [Gr. 
favfi  belt]  Bot.,  a  name  for  the  thin  non-siliceous 
membrane  of  a  young  auxospore  in  diatoms.  (See 
quotations  after  c.) 

C.  Path.  In  sbs.  in  -ITIS  (-si'tis),  denoting  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  the  parts  around  or  about  that 
denoted  by  the  second  element,  or  in  the  part 
denoted  by  a  corresponding  sb.  (see  b) ;  with 
corresponding  adjs.  in  -itic  (-i'tik);  as  PEHICARDI- 
TIS,  PERINEURITIS,  PERITYPHLITIS,  etc.,  q.  v.,  and 
many  others,  of  which  the  following  are  examples. 
Ferladeni'tis  [Gr.  A.OJJV  gland],  inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  around  a  gland ;  Periarte- 
ri'tis,  of  the  outer  coat  of  an  artery  (hence  Peri- 
arteri'tic  a.);  Periarthri  tis  [Gr.  apffpov  joint], 
of  the  tissues  round  a  joint  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
Peribronchi  tis,  of  the  peribronchial  connective 
tissue;  Pericho  lecysti  Us  [CHOLECYST],  of  the 
peritoneum  immediately  covering  the  gall-bladder 
( Syd.  Soc.  Lex.);  Peric'oli'tis  (-coloni'tis),  of  the 
connective  tissue  round  the  colon ;  Ferlcolpi'tis 
[Gr.  «<!\iros  bosom,  taken  as  =  vagina],  of  the 
connective  tissue  round  the  vagina  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
Pericowperi'tis,  of  the  connective  tissue  around 
Cowper's  glands ;  Pericysti  tis  [Gr.  KVOTIS  blad- 
der], of  the  connective  tissue  around  the  urinary 
bladder  ;  Pe  ricystomati'tis, '  of  the  surrounding 
coat  or  membrane  of  an  ovarian  cystoma '  (Billings 
1890)  ;  Peridesmi'tis,  of  the  peridesmium  (see 
b)  ;  Perididymi'tis,  of  the  perididymis  (see  b) ; 
Pe  riencephali'tis  [EucEPHALON],  of  the  mem- 
branes surrounding  the  brain,  esp.  the  pia  mater  ; 
Perienteri  tis  [Gr.  tvrfpov  intestine],  '  of  the 
subperitoneal  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
intestine '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  Perigastri "tiB, '  of  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach '  (Billings) ;  Feri- 
hepati'tis  [Gr.  faap  liver],  of  the  serous  tissue 
forming  the  capsule  of  the  liver ;  Perilaryngi'tis, 
of  the  connective  tissue  round  the  larynx  (Syd.  Soc. 


in  a],  of  the  connective  tissue  around  a  lymphatic 
vessel;  Ferlmetri'tis  [Gr.  /iijrpa  uterus],  of  that 
part  of  the  peritoneum  about  theuterus  (hence  Peri- 
metrrtic  a.);  Perimyeli  Us  [Gr.  ^ueAot  marrow, 
taken  as  =  spinal  cord],  of  the  membranes  sur- 
rounding the  spinal  cord  ;  Perinephri  tis,  of  the 
perinepnrium  (see  b)  or  tissue  surrounding  the 
kidney  (hence  Perinephri'tic  a.,  relating  to  peri- 
nephritis  ;  also  erron.  =  perinephric :  see  a)  ; 
Periodonti  tis,  of  the  periodontum  (see  b) ;  Peri- 
oesophagltla,  of  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  oesophagus  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  Perioophoritis 
(-OiCforai'tis)  [Gr.  uio<popov  ovary],  of  that  part  of 
the  peritoneum  contiguous  to  the  ovary  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.)  ;  Periorbi'tis  [contr.  for  periorbititis],  of 
the  periorbital  membrane  (see  a) ;  Periorchi'tis 
(see  quot.)  ;  Peripachymeningitis  (-pje'kimen- 
ind.53i'tis),  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater; 
Periphacitis  (-fassi'tis)  [Gr.  ^axos  lentil,  taken  as 
=  lens],  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.);  Periphlebi'tis  [Gr. 
^>\«Yi  <pA€0-vein],of  the  connective  tissue  forming 
the  sheath  of  a  vein  (hence  Periplilebi'tic  a.)  ; 
Peripleuri-tis,  of  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the 
pleura  ;  Peripylephlebi-tis  [Gr.  itv\rj  gate,  ^>Aef 
vein],  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  por- 
tal vein  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  Ferisalpingi'tis  [Gr. 
a&*.my(  trumpet,  taken  as  =  Fallopian  tube],  of 
that  part  of  the  peritoneum  adjacent  to  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  (ibid.) ;  Perispleni'tis,  of  the  peri- 
toneal tissue  forming  the  capsule  of  the  spleen 
(hence  Perispleni'tic  a.) ;  Peritonsilli'tis,  of 
the  tissue  surrounding  the  tonsil ;  Periurethri'tis, 
of  the  tissue  surrounding  the  urethra;  Perivascu- 
li-tis,  of  the  perivascular  sheath  (see  a)  of  a  blood- 
vessel, esp.  of  the  retinal  vessels  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)', 
Perivisceri'tis,  of  the  tissues  round  the  viscera. 
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1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  143  In  very  severe  cases  (of 
Sairlatina]  the  Adenitis  is  often  Associated  with  a  low  form 
of  "periadcnitis.  AW.  III.  721  Carcinoma  starting  in  the 
duodenum  near  the  biliary  papilla—  juxta-ampullary  or  *peri- 
ampullary  carcinoma,  as  it  has  been  called.  1898  /fn'i/.V.  3 
In  each  lobule  the  peribromliial  tissue  las  well  as  the  "peri- 
arterial)  is  continuous  with  the  perilobular  tissue.  Ibid,  313 
Both  the  *periarteritic  and  peribronchial  granulations  may 
occur  as  separate  nodules.  1880  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 
196  To.  .inflammatory  changes  in  the  outer  coat  of  the 
arteries  the  name  *periartc>itis  is  applied.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  III.  80  "Periarticular  bony  formations  may  cause 
entire  dislocation  of  a  joint.  1881  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in 
F.ncycl.  Brit.  XII.  548/2  The  Actinozoa.. exhibit _a  differen- 
tiation  of  this  space  into  an  axial  and  a  *periaxial  portion. 
1878  HELL  Gfgenbaur*s  Comp.  Anat.  400  A  cavity  formed 
around  the  branchial  chamber  by  the  lumen  of  these  united 
sacs,  the  *peribranchial  space  (perithoracic  chamber  of 
authors).  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  a)  297  The 
thickening  of  the  *peri-bronchial  tissue  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  chronic  bronchitis.  1876  tr.  Wagners  Gen,  Pnthol. 
(ed.  6)  243  *  Peri-bronchitis.,  is  a  term  applied  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  outer  halves  of  the  bronchial  wait  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  III.  133  The  redness,  *peri-bursal  swelling,  and 
tenderness  slowly  disappeared.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp. 
Kfp.  IX.  353  *Pericaecal  inflammation.  1896  AllbittCs  Syst. 
Med.  I.  121  An  extensive  "pericellular  cirrhosis  in  cattle. 
1890  (bid.  VII.  537  The  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  are  placed 
within  pericellular  sacs.  1900  Lancet  18  Aug.  530/1  The 
"pericenientum  compressed  between  the  root  of  the  teeth 
and  the  alveolus  very  quickly  became  necrosed.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet,  II.  311  *Pericephalic  artery.  1876 


cnord.il  tissue.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  151 
The  "perichoroidal  space  and  its  efferent  canals.  1883 
Standard  3  Jan.  5/6  The  cause  of  death  was  perityphlitis 
and  suppurating  *pericolitix.  1857  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex. 
604  "Periiolonitis.  1889  G.  A.  BERRY  Dis.  Eye  \.  ii.  72 
*Pericorneal  injection.  1878  A.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Dis.  ico 
A  "peri-cortical  collection  of  blood.  1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis. 
Gt'fiit,  Org.  78  The  connective  tissue  around  the  gland  is 
always  largely  implicated..,  making  the  disease  mainly  a 
*peri-cowperitis.  1876  GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  31  The  tumor 
may  be  a  *pericystic  accumulation  of  pus.  1874  VVN-  BUREN 
Dis.  Genii.  Org.  240  *  Peri -cyst  it  is  is  trie  formation  of  matter 
in  the  connective  tissue  around  and  outside  of  the  bladder. 
1889  T.  M.  DUNCAN  Clt'n.  Lect.  Dis.  Worn,  (ed.  4)  xliii.  377 
Purulent  *peiicystomatitis  ..  usually  leading  to  general 
peritonitis  and  death.  1859  J.  TOMES  Dental  Sitrg.  90  The 
absorption  being  performed  by  the  "peridental  membrane. 
Ibid.  439  Two  distinct  structures . .  the  "pendent  eum  of  the 
tooth  and  the  periosteum  of  the  bone.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Sttpp.  s,  v.  Periosteum*  This  {membrane].. when  it 
covers.. tne  ligaments  [is  called]  *peridesmium.  1853  in 
PUNCLISON.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  88z  Secondary 
inflammatory  processes,  .occurring  in  the  *peridural  cellular 
tissue.  1896  Ibid.  I.  184  Considered  as  primary  *perience- 
phallus.  1846  J.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Cheat*  II.  500 
Analysis  of  the  fluid  found  in  the  peritoneum  of  a  boy.,  who 
died  from  *perienteritis.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Mfd.  VII.  22 
Hallopeau . .  uses  the  word  *peri-ependymal . .  as  synonymous 
with  central.  Ibid.  VI.  704  Proliferation  of  the  intra-  and 
*peri-fascicular  connective  tissues.  1884  A.  HYATT  in 
Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XXIII.  83  The  threads  are 
surrounded  by  a  "perifibral  membrane.  Ibid.t  This  *peri- 
fibrum  envelopes  the  spicules  as  well  as  the  fibre.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Mfd.  VIII.  586  Confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  follicles,  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the 
*perifollicular  papules.  1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss. 
312  *Perigatnium,  the  portion  of  the  fertile  reduced 
branchlets  which  contains  the  archegonia.  1899  Allbuffs 
Syst.  Med.  VI.  733  Thickening  of  the  *  per  igang  lion  ic  tissue. 
1856  ALLMAN  Fresh'Water  Polyzoa  23  That  the  *peri- 
gastric  fluid  consists  mainly  of  water  which  has  obtained 
entrance  from  without.  1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.. 
*Periglottis,  epiglottic  gland.  1880  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med, 
590  Inflammation  of  the  serous  investment  of  [the  liver],  .is 
called  *perihepatitis.  1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  in.  335 
The  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  continues  sur- 
rounded by  . .  the  '  "peri-intestinal  sinus  '.  1893  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex^*Ptrilaryngilis.. often  ends  in  *perilaryngeal  abscess. 
1889  G.  A.  HKKKY  Dis.  Eye  i.  iv.  96  The  intermediate  free 
portion  of  the  membrane  fills  in  the  *perilenticular  space. 
1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  840  Slight  *perilobular  cell 
infiltration  in  the  portal  canals.  1891  Quoins  Anat.  (ed.  10) 
II.  i.  387  In  the  serous  membranes,  rounded  nodules.. are 
developed  either  around  or  at  one  side  of  an  enlarged 
lymphatic  Vperifyinphangial  nodule).  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VI.  439  [Lymphangitis]  is  practically  always  associ- 
ated with  inflammation  of  the  tissues  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  vessels— "peri-lymphangitis.  1859  TODD  Cycl. 
A  ttat.  V.  63g/i  *Penmetnal  inflammation  occasionally 
reaches  the  suppuration  stage.  1863  W.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bit. 
Med.  402  The  cellular  tissue  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  uterus  is  the  primary  seat  of  'perimetritic 
exudations.  1875  JONES  &  SIF.V.  Pathol,  Anat.  (ed.  a)  757 
reriineiritis  is.. inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  uterus.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  912  A  marginal 
or  *perimyelitis  as  it  is  called  being  the  result.  1897  Ibid. 
\t'  3*2  ^  remarkable  absence  of  *perinephric  fat.  1877  tr. 
H.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XV.  544  Inflammations  of 
the  Kidney.,  and  of  the  *Perinephritic  Tissues.  1880 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Mfd.  907  Perinephritic  abscess.  1842 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *  Perinepkritis^  inflammation  of  the 
external  cellular  and  fibrous  membranes  of  the  kidney  .. 


XV.  ii.  308  The  *periodontal  covering  to  the  tooth.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  VI.  743  Inflammation  of  the  pert- 
odontal  membrane.  1871  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  (1878) 
93  More  cases  of  root  troubles,  as  abscesses,  *periodontitis, 
etc.,  occur  in  teeth  filled  with  amalgam.  1878  T.  BRYANT 
Fr&ct,  Sttrf,  I.  557  The  'alveolo-dentine  membrane',  or 
penodomum,  invests  the  root  of  the  tooth  and  lines  the 
bony  socket.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mfd.  III.  369  *Periceso- 
pnageal  abscess.  1900  E.  R.  Lankester*s  Treat.  Zool.  in. 
viu.  22  A  perioesophageal  sinus.. is  completely.. separated 
VOL.  VII. 


from  [the  body  cavity].  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  CUn.  Led. 
Dis.  ll'oni.  fed.  4)  214  The  abscess  is  "peri-oophoric.  Ibid. 
180  Liability  to  oophoritis  and  to  "peri-oophoritis.  1886 
TRISTRAM  in  Ibis  Ser.  v.  IV.  42  The  white  *periophthalmic 
line  reaching  to  the  forehead.  1691  RAY  Creation  u.  (1692) 
36  The  nictating  Membrane  or  "Periophthalmium.  1893 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex,t  *Perioralt  surrounding  the  mouth.  1896 
Cambridge  Nat,  Hist.  II.  298  In  the  peri-oral  region  of 
Spatangus  pnrpureus.  1893  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  *Periorbital 
membrane.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  50  *Periorbitis  is 
meant  to  include  inflammation  of  the  orbital  bones,  and  of 
their  investing  periosteum.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  />t\f. 
H.  314  *  Periorchitis . .,  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginal  is 
testis.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  881  External  spinal 
pachy  meningitis . .  is  also  designated  '  *peripachy meningitis '. 
1897  //'/V/.  IV.  265  Inflammation,  which  becomes  extended 
to  the  *  peri  pancreatic  tissue.  1853  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.*  *Peri- 
papillary,  situated  round  the  optic  papilla.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.  II.  314  *Peripenial  muscle.  1856  HENSLOW 
Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  *  Peripetalous.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.. 
Pcripetalus> .  .applied  by  Mirbel  to  nectaries  which  surround, 
the  corol  or  the  petals . . :  peripetalous.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  i\.  574  Others  surround  the  outer  extremities  of 
the  petaloid  ambulacra,  and  are  termed  peripetalous.  Ibid, 
x.  602  Aciliated  "peripharyngeal  band,  \tyfi  Allbutfs Syst. 
Med.  I.  609  A  *peripnlebitic  abscess.  187$  BUMSTEAD  Ven, 
Dis.  765  Schuppel  has  described,  .syphilitic  *periphlebitis. 
1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  18  Feb.  346/1  *  Peripleuritis  is  applied 
to  an  affection  whose  chief  feature  issuppurative  cellulitis  of 
the  thoracic  wall.  It  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pleurae.  1860  SIR  H.  THOMPSON  Dis. 
Prostate  (1868)  59  Deep  perineal  or  *periprostaticlabscessesj. 
\9yj  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  111.953  The  *perirectal  connective 
tissue.  Ibid.  674  The  "perirenaj  fat.  .normally  tends  some- 
what in  the  same  direction.  Ibid.  574  *Pcrisplenic  abscess 
..described  in  connection  with  malaria.  1899  Ibid.  VI.  267 
The  most  diagnostic  value  attaches.. to  a  *perisplenitic 
friction  rub.  1880  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  590  "Peri- 
splenitis  signifies  a  local  peritonitis  about  the  spleen.  1876 
tr.  Wagners  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  150  Broad  canals  clothed 
with  endothelium  (or  "perithelium),  in  the  axis  of  which 
are  found  the  blood  vessels.  1878  *Perithoracic  [see  peri' 
branchial  above].  1876  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  VI. 
914  *Peritonsillar,  or  retrotonsillar  abscess.  1897  Allbntfs 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  752  Connection  between  acute  lacunar 
tonsillitis,  *peritonsillitis  and  acute  rheumatism.  1899  Cant' 
bridge  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  332  "Peritracheal  spaces  in  which  run 
tracheae.  1899  CHKVNK^  BVRGHA.KD  Surgical  Treatment  u, 
x.  171  *Peri-ungual  onychia.  1874  VAN  BUREN  pis.  Genit. 
Org.  79  *Peri-urethral  abscess.  Ibid,  78  *Peri-urethritis. 
187*  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  64  *Peri-uterine 
cellulitis  or  pelvic  peritonitis.  1873  A.  FLINT  Nerv.  Syst. 
\.  56  The  blood  vessels  here  [in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres] 
are  surrounded  by  what  have  been  called  *perivascular 
canals.  1879  St.  George's  Hosf.  Rep,  IX.  149  The  brain 
small,.. the  ventricles  and  perivascular  canals  increased  in 
size.  1898  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  706  Anaspiratory  "peri- 
ventricular  effect  caused  by  the  adhesions.  1876  GROSS 
Dis.  Bladder  262  Inflammation  of  the  "perivesical  and  peri- 
prostatic,  connective  and  vascular  tissues.  1867  J.  HOGG 
Microsc.  n.  ii.  370  In  the  *perivisceral  cavity  of  the  earth- 
worm. 1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  1036  The  *perivisceritis 
of  Huchard.  1890  Quain's  Anat.  (ed.  10)  I.  i.  10  Half  of 
the  germinal  vesicle  is  extruded  into  the  *perivitelline  space. 
1887  GARNSEY  &  BALFOUR  tr.  GoebeCs  (1877)  Outlines  19  The 
two  cells,  .grow, .alongside  of  one  another  to  the  normal  sire 
of  auxospores,  and  on  their  outer  surface,  .appears  a  mem- 
brane of  cellulose,  the  *perizonium. 

f2.  In  Crystallography,  used  (orig.  in  Fr.,  by 
Haiiy)  to  form  adjs.  applied  to  prisms  derived  Irom 
primary  four-sided  prisms,  whose  faces  are  increased 
to  the  number  indicated  by  the  names,  by  the 
development  of  secondary  facets  on  their  edges: 
as  ptridecahedral,  peridodecahedral^perikexahedral, 
pe rioctahedral ;  so  peripolygonal  \  also  periortho- 
gonous  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Ckar,  Min.  (ed.  3)  198  Peri-hexa^ 
hedral,  peri-octahedral^  peri-decahedral^  and  feri-dodeca- 
hedral,  when  the  primitive  four-sided  prism  is  changed  by 
means  of  decrements  into  a  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  sided 
prism.  Ibid.  207  Peri-polygonal  (F.  peri-polygone}*  when 
the  prism  has  a  great  number  of  lateral  planes,  such  as  the 
peri -polygonal  tourmaline.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Peri- 
ortkogonus,  applied  by  Hauy  to  a  variety  of  which  the 
primitive  form;  which  is  a  rhomboidal  prism,  changes  into  a 
rectangular  prism  by  the  effect  of  decreases:  periorthogonous. 

Periagua  (also  fperiaga,  -go(e,  -guay,  etc.), 
another  form  of  PIRAGUA. 

1!  Ferialgia  (peri,3e'ld3ia).  Path.  Also  peri- 
algy.  fmod.L.,  f.  Gr.  w«pt  exceedingly  +  0X70? 
pain.]  Excessive  pain.  Hence  Peria'lgio  a. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.*  Perialgia^  a  very  violent 
pain.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Perialgia^  ..  perialgy. 
1890  in  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.  II.  311.  1893  Sya.  Soc.  Lex., 
Perialgia,  Perialgic. 

Perianth  (pe-riisenb).  Bot.  Formerly  in  L. 
form  perianthium.  [app.  directly  alter  F. 
perianthe  (Rousseau  1771-7),  ad.  mod.L,  peri- 
anthium  (i7thc.  in  Ray),  f.  Gr.  »«/»  about  +  av0os 
flower  (after  Gr.  irtpticapinov  :  see  PERICARP),] 

1.  A  structure  surrounding,  or  forming  the  outer 
part  of,  a  flower ;  a  floral  envelope. 

f  a.  In  earlier  use,  a  synonym  of  CALYX  ;  and, 
like  it,  applied  also  to  an  INVOLUCRE  or  whorl  of 
bracts,  as  that  at  the  base  of  the  flower-head  in 
the  Composite.  Obs. 

a.  (1686  RAY  Hist.  Plant.  I.  22Semina..qusenulloprseter 
perianthium  ..  tegmine  don.intur.]  1706  PHILLIPS,  Per* 
ianthium,  or  Calyx  (among  Herbalists)  the  Flower-cup  in 
most  Plants.  1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  169  The  Bud  or 
Rudiment . .  appears  in  Autumn  wrapped  up  in  a  conic  scaly 
Perianthium.  176*  EHRET  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIU.  82  At 
the  base  of  this.,  petal  U  situated  an  irregular.,  triphyllous 


periantheum.      1806  GALHNK    Brit.    Bot. 
Spatha  2-leaved. 
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r Perianthium  superior,  3-cleft. 

p.  1785  MA«TYN  Kmsseau's  Bot.  xxi,  'fne  early  Ilefatica 
. .  lias  a  perianth  of  three  leaves,  which  being  remote 
from  the  flower,  is  rather  an  involucre  than  a  calyx,  tf-iif. 
xxvi,  The  calyx  or  perianth  common  to  the  whole  flower. 

b.  Now,  The  outer  part  or  envelope  of  a  flower, 
which  encloses  the  essential  organs  (stamens  and 
pistils) ;  either  double,  i.  e.  the  calyx  and  corolla 
collectively,  esp.  when  so  much  alike  as  to  appear 
to  constitute  a  single  part ;   or  single,  when  there 
is  only  one,  which  may  be  either  green  (sepaloif) 
like  an  ordinary  calyx,  or  coloured  (petaloicf)  like 
an  ordinary  corolla. 

if>i8  STARK  Klein.  Nat.  Hiit.  II.  477  The  Dicotyledonous 
plants  with  a  double  perianth,  but  with  the  corolla  formed 
of  a  single  petal  attached  to  the  calyx.  1(35  LINDLEY 
Introd.  Bat.  (1848)  I.  396  The  word  Perianth  signifies  the 
calyx  and  corolla  combined.  1857  HENFREY  Bat.  I  189  A 
large  number  of  the  Monocotyledonous  orders  possess  a  peta- 
loid perianth ;  that  is,  there  are  two  circles  of  petaloid 
organs,  which,  from  their  resemblance,  or  their  actual 
coherence,  have  the  appearance  of  a  single  hexamerous 
whorl.  iWo  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  vi.  f  i  (ed.  6)  164. 

c.  In  liverworts,  a  leafy  or  membranous  covering 
surrounding   the   archegonium ;    in    mosses,   the 
cluster  of  leaves  surrounding  the  sexual  organs  in 
the  'flower'. 

1857  HENFREV  Bot.  {  320  (Hepaticz)  The  vnginule,  ..the 
circle  of  leaves,  often  confluent,  surrounding  it,  form  the 
perigone,  pfriantk  or  involucel.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  863  (In 
liverworts]  the  involucre  and  perianth  coexist  sometimes 
in  the  same  plant.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bot. 
293  Besides  the  envelopes  just  named  [perichaetium,  etc], 
there  isalso  often  in  Hepaticae  (but  not  in  Mosses}  a  so-called 
Perianth,  which  grows  as  an  annular  wall  at  the  base  of 
the  archegonium,  and  finally  surrounds  it  as  an  open  sac. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  perianth-leaf,  -segment, 
-tube,  -whorl. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  356  Herminium ..  Perianth- 
segments  incurved.  Ibid.  362  Trichonema.  .spathe  longer 
than  the  perianth. tube.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs  Bot. 
556  Both  of  the  trimerous  perianth-whorls  petaloid. 

Hence  t  Peria-ntheous,  Peria  nthial  adjs , 
having,  or  pertaining  to,  a  perianth. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Perianthens,  Bot.,  applied  to 
a  flower  provided  with  a.  .perianth  :  periantheous. 

Periapt  (pe'riisept).  Also  formerly  in  Gr.  form 
periapton,  pi.  -a.  [a.  F.  ptriapte  (i6thc.  in 
Godef.),  ad.  Gr.  vtpiairrov,  in  same  sense,  f.  wtpt 
about  +  airro-j  fastened,  f.  ajntiv  to  fasten.]  Some- 
thing worn  about  the  person  as  a  charm  ;  an  amulet. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discav.  Witchcr.  xll.  vii.  (1886)  180  All  their 
charmes,  periapts,  characters.amulets.  ispiSHAKS.  J//V*.  VI, 
v.  iii.  2  Now  helpe  ye  charming  Spelles  and  Periapts.  1661 
LOVF.LL  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Min.  216  Some  use  it  as  a  periapt 
against  enchauntments.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hjntrol.  Chym. 
74  Many  periapta  become  effectual  by  being  such  polite 
bodies.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Periafton,  a  kind  of 
medicine . .  wnich  being  tied  about  the  neck,  is  supposed  to 
prevent,  or  cure  diseases.  1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Strm.  341 
Superstition,  .goes  wandering. .with  its  pack  of  amulets, 
bead-rolls,  periapts,  fctisches,  &c.  1861  LADY  LLANOVER  in 
Mrs.  Delano's  Lift  >,  Corr.  II.  274  note.  Dr.  Graham  .. 
mentions.. a  spider  having  been  sewn  up  in  a  rag  and  worn 
as  a  periapt  about  the  neck  to  charm  away  the  ague. 

Periaqua,  obs.  form  of  periagua  :  see  PIRAGUA. 

Periarterial  to  -articular:  see  PERI-  a,  c. 

Periaster,periastron(peri|arst3J,-;E-str(Jn). 
Astron.  Also  periastre.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  irc/x 
close  around  +  aarpov  star,  after  PERIHELION, 
PERIGEE.]  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly 
body  revolving  around  a  star  (as  a  companion  star 
in  a  binary  system,  a  comet,  etc.)  at  which  it  is 
nearest  to  the  star.  Also  attrib.  Hence  Peria-itral 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  periastron. 

1851  NICHOL  Archit.  Hem.  in  The  swiftness  with  which 
certain  individuals  of  the  Double  Stars  sweep  past  their 
perihelia, — or  rather  their  periasters — is  amazing.  1867-77 
G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  Vocab.  918  Periastre.  i8?a 
PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron,  iii  40  Twenty  millions  of  years . . 
must  have  elapsed  since  those  comets  were  last  in  periastral 
passage.  1876  Athtnxnm  16  Dec.  805/2  The  small  star  is 
now  at  or  near  its  periastron.  1887  LOCKYER  in  Proc.  R.  Soc. 
XLIII.  154  In  some  [variable  stars].. the  variation  would 
seem  to  be  partly  due  to  swarms  of  meteorites  moving 
around  a  bright  or  dark  body,  the  maximum  light  occurring 
at  periastron.  1890  J.  THORNTON  Adv.  Physiog.  xiv.  |  225. 

Periauger,  obs.  f.  periagua  :  see  PIRAGUA. 

Periaxial :  see  PERI-  a. 

Periblast  (pe-riblsest).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  »«/*' 
around  +  -BLAST.]  a.  The  main  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  a  cell,  as  distinct  from  the  external  cell- 
wall  and  the  internal  nucleus :  =  PERIPLAST  b. 
b.  The  onter  layer  of  protoplasm  in  the  egg  of  a 
teleostean  fish,  surrounding  the  central  yolk. 

1857  DUNGUSON  Med.  Lex.  694   PtrMast..,  the  amor- 
phous matter,   which  surrounds  the  endoblast  ..or  cell 
nucleus,  and  undergoes  segmentation.    1889  H   V.  WILSON 
Embryol.  Sea  Bass  in  Hull.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.  (1891)  IX. 
216  Sections  through  this   stage   are   the  most   importa 
for  the  study  of  the  formation  of  the  periblast.    /kid.  ai; 
The  central  periblast   layer  becomes  thicker  than   in 
earlier  stages. 

Periblastic(periblae-stik),a.  Embryol. 
prec  +  -ic  1     a.  In  Haeckel's  nomenclature,  Ap- 
plied to  a  meroblastic  ovum  which  germinates  by 
segmentation    of  the   superficial   part,    becoming 

t  b 
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successively  z.perimonerula,pericytula,perimorula, 
periblastula,  an&perigastrula. 

1876  LANKESTER  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  XVI.  62  The 
periblastic  mode  of  development  is  most  common  in  the 
Arthropods,  in  Tracheata  as  well  as  Crustacea ;  . .  The 
essential  point  about  the  periblastic  type  is  this,  that  the 
food-material  collects  at  an  early  stage  of  development 
centrally,  so  as  to  be  completely  enveloped  by  the  formative 
protoplasm. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  periblast  (see  prec.  b). 

1889  H.  V.  WILSON  {as  above)  2r6  They  [the  marginal 
cells]  are  even  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  periblastic 
protoplasm. 

||  Periblastula  (periblarstiwla).  Embryol.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PERI-  +•  BLASTULA.]  The  BLASTULA  arising 
from  a  PERIBLASTIC  ovnm. 

1876  LANKESTER  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  XVI.  63  In  such 
cases  the  fertilised  egg  passes  at  once  to  the  Periblastula 
stage,  and  cannot  be  said  to  exhibit  either  a  /Vn'-monerula 
or  /Jm'-cytula,  or  /Vr/-morula  stage. 

Periblem  (pe-riblem).  Bat.  [mod.  (Ger., 
Hanstein  1 868)  ad.  Gr.  irtpi'/SATj/io  anything  thrown 
or  put  round,  f.  irepi@a\\itv  to  throw  round,  put 
on  (as  a  covering).]  Term  applied  to  the  em- 
bryonic cells  of  the  growing-point  of  1'hanerogams 
from  which  the  primary  cortex  is  developed. 

1873  MACNAB  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  XIII.  50  In  the 
Periblem  tissues  the  lateral  branches  and  leaf-structures 
originate.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  I'haner.  8  The 
separation  of  plerome  and  periblem  does  not  appear  in  all 
cases  so  sharply  marked.  1883  GOODALE  Physiol.  But.  (1892) 
155  In  the  earliest  stage  of  its  development  the  leaf  is  a 
mere  papilla  consisting  of  nascent  cortex  (periblem)  and 
nascent  epidermis  (dermatogen). 

II  Peribolus  (peri-Wife),  -OS  (-p>s).  [a.  Gr. 
irffi$o\os  compass,  circuit,  enclosure  (as  of  a 
temple),  whence  in  eccl.  L.  pcribolus  (Vulgate) ;  f. 
ntpi round  +  (3o\-,  from  0&M.(ii>  to  throw:  cf.  prec.] 
In  Gr.  Antiq.  An  enclosure  or  court  around  a 
temple;  the  wall  bounding  such  an  enclosure. 
Hence  applied  to  an  exterior  enclosure  in  early 
Christian  churches. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Peribolus  (in  Archil.)  the  outward  Wall 
encompassing  any  Place  ;  also  a  Park  or  Warren.  1776  R. 
CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  iii.  12  The  temple  was  inclosed  by 
a  peribolus  or  wall.  1861  LEWIN  Jerusalem  207  The  old 
wall,  the  outer  peribolus  of  the  Temple  platform. 

attrib.  1891  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Pharaohs,  Fellahs  Sf  Expl.  43 
The  peribolos  wall  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness. 

Peribranchial  to  -caeca! :  see  PKUI-  a,  c. 

II  Pericambitim  (perika:-mbi#m).  Sot.  [mod. 
L.  (Najjeli  and  Leitgeb  1868),  f.  Gr.  itfpi  around 
+  CAMBIUM,  q.  v.]  A  term  applied  to  the  outer 
portion  of  the  vascular  cylinder  or  stele,  lying 
between  the  vascular  bundles  internally  and  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  cortex  externally.  It  was 
originally  used  with  special  reference  to  roots. 

The  term  has  now  been  generally  abandoned  for  PERICYCLE. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bat.  1+4  The  formation  of 
lateral  roots  in  a  mother-root  commences . .  in  a  layer  of  tissue 
which  must  be  considered  the  outer  layer  of  the  plerome, 
and  is  called  Pericambium.  1899  Nat.  Science  Dec.  458 
Pericambium  was  given  up  for  the  better  term,  pericycle, 
because  the  form  was  apt  to  be  confused  with  cambium. 

t  Pericard,  s6.  and  a.  06s.  [ad.  F.  ptricarde 
(Pare,  c  1560;  in  Cotgr.),  ad.  'L. pericardium  :  see 
below.]  A.  sb.  =  PERICARDIUM. 

1639  J.  W.  tr.  Guibert's  Char.  Physic,  in.  143  If  they  desire 
to  have  the  heart  embalmed  by  it  selfe,..make  an  Incision 
in  the  pericard.  1696  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  331  In  the  Peri- 
card  was  little  or  no  Serum. 

B.  adj.  [ad.  Gr.  irtpticapSios :  see  PERICARDIUM.] 
Surrounding  or  enveloping  the  heart. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  31.  2/2  Contain'd  in  Membrane 
Pericard. 

Fericardiac  (perika-jdiaek),  a.  [f.  PERI- 
CARDI-UM,  after  cardiac.']  =  PERICARDIAL.  Hence 
Fericardiaco-phrenic  (perikaidai:ak0|fre-nik)  a. 
[see  PHRENIC],  name  of  certain  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary  artery  which  are  connected  with 
the  pericardium  and  the  diaphragm. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  562  Beneath  the 
pencardiac  covering  of  the  heart.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN 
tlem.  Bwl.  (1877)  133  The  heart  is  a  short,  thick,  somewhat 
hexagonal  symmetrical  organ  Jodged  in  the  pericardiac 
sinus.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Pericardiaco-phrenic  arteries. 

Fericardial  (perika-idial),  a.  [f.  PERI- 
CARDI-UM  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  occurring  in, 
or  connected  with  the  pericardium.  (In  quot.  1654 
app.  used  for  '  cordial '.) 

Pericardial  fluid,  the  serous  fluid  or  lymph  secreted  by 
the  inner  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  n.  iv.  51  Her  breasts  . .  never 
leaves  the  trepidations,  till  she  hath  got  a  Pericardiall  julip, 
which  she  loves  at  her  heart  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in. 
ii,  Without  which  Pericardial  Tissue  the  Bones  and  Muscles 
{of  Industry)  were  inert,  or  animated  only  by  a  Galvanic 
vitality.  1846  P.  M.  LATHAM  Lect.  Clin.  Med.  xxiii.  105 
The  effects  of  pericardial  inflammation.  1880  GUNTHER 
Fishes  151  The  pericardial  and  peritoneal  sacs. 

So  Perica-rdian,  Perica  rdic  [F.  pericardiqite 
(Cotgr.)]  adjs.,  in  same  sense. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pericardian,  belonging  to  the 
Perichard, .  .a  membrane .  .involving  the  whole  heart.  Ibid. 
s.  v.  Vein,  Pericardick  l-'fifi,  the  second  branch  of  one  of 
the  two  main  ascendant  branches  of  the  hollow  vein ;  whence 
it  runnes  to  the  Pericardium.  1868  DUNCAN  tr.  ' 
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Insect  W.  Introd.  13  By  the  aid  of  this. .the  blood  can 
penetrate  the  heart  from  the  pericardic  chamber. 

II  Pericarditis  (pe:rikajdai-tis).  Path.  [f. 
PERICARD-IUM  +  -ins.  J  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium. Hence  Fericardltic  (-i'tik)  a. 

1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Pericarditis,  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium.  1834  J'  FOKBE?  Laeimec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4) 
571  Cases  of  chronic  pericarditis.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol. 
Auat.  (1875)  35  Cases  of  pericarditis  of  renal  origin.  1857 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  907/2  Pericarditic. 

II  Pericardium  (perika-jdiom).  Anat.  Also 
6  -don,  6-7  -dion,  7  anglicized  pericardia ;  see 
also  PEBICABD.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  (TO)  vipi- 
KapStov  (the  membrane)  round  the  heart  (Galen), 
neuter  of  Trtpucaptios  adj.,  f.  vtpi  around  +  KapSia 
heart.]  The  membranous  sac,  consisting  of  an 
outer  fibrous  and  an  inner  serous  layer,  which 
encloses  the  heart  and  the  commencements  of  the 
great  vessels.  Also  applied  to  the  sac  enveloping 
or  enclosing  the  heart  or  corresponding  organ  in 
certain  invertebrates. 

157*  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  105  b,  The  pannicle 
or  coffyn  of  the  heart,  called  Pericardion.  1578  BANISTER 
Hist.  Man  i.  24  b,  Pericardon  (whiche  is  the  Involucre  of 
the  hart).  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  358  All  that  distance 
which  is  betweene  the  Basis  or  broad  end  of  the  heart  and 
this  Pericardium.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pericardie,  (Greek)  the 
film,  or  thin  skin,  wherein  the  heart  is  enwrapped.  (11711 
KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  170  One.. from 
his  Pericardium  streaming  ey'd  Both  Blood  and  Water.  1860 
ALFORD_  Comtn.  N.  T.  John  xix.  34  The  spear  perhaps  pierced 
the  pericardium  or  envelope  of  the  heart.  1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  133  Fresh-water  Mussel.  ..  Next  to 
the  pericardium  is  the  non-glandular  thin-walled  duct. 

Hence  Fericardiotomy,  Pericardotomy 
(•^•tomi)  [-TOMY],  the  operation  of  making  an 
incision  into  the  pericardium. 

1900  Lancet  13  Oct.  1063/2  In  1898  Podrey  did  a  peri- 
cardotomy  for  a  bullet  wound  of  the  heart.  1901  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl.  9  Mar.  38/2  Reichard  finds  that  resection  of  a  rib  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  pericardiotomy. 
Pericarp  (perikajp).  Sol.  [=  F.  pericarps 
(1556  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  pericarpio  (Florio),  ad. 
i6th  c.  L.  pericarpium,  a.  Gr.  irfpucapiriov  pod, 
husk,  shell,  f.  irtpi  around  +  xapiros  fruit.  In  earlier 
use  in  the  L.  form:  see  PERICARPIUM  1.]  A  seed- 
vessel;  the  case  containing  theseed  or  seeds,  compris- 
ing the  outer  shell,  rind,  or  skin,  and  the  enclosed 
pulp,  etc.  if  any ;  the  wall  of  the  ripened  ovary  or 
fruit  of  a  flowering  plant.  (See  ENDOCARP,  EPI- 
CABP,  MESOCARP.)  Also  applied  to  a  special 
structure  containing  the  spores  in  certain  crypto- 
gamous  plants,  as  the  cystocarp  of  florideous  algoe. 
1759  B.  STILLINGFLEET  Misc.  Tracts,  Biberg's  (Econ.  Nat. 
(1762)  63  Most  of  the  pericarps  are  shut  at  top,  that  the 
seeds  may  not  fall.  [Note]  Whatever  surrounds  the  seeds  is 
called  by  botanical  writers  a  pericarpium,  and  as  we  want 
an  English  word  to  express  this,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
call  it  a  pericarp.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  x.  (1794) 

SA  bilocular  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel  of  two  cells.  1835 
NDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  3  Every  fruit  consists  of 
two  principal  parts,  the  pericarp  and  the  seed.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  236  Articulated  branches,  which  .. 
form  the  peculiar  '  Pericarp '  of  Lejolisia  [a  florideous  alga]. 

Hence  f  Perica-rpic  a.,  =  PEHICARPIAL  ;  Peri- 
carpoi  dal  a.,  resembling  a  pericarp. 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Observ.  37  The  pericarpic 
direction  of  the  embryo.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pericarpoidal. 

Perica-rpial,  a.  [f.  next :  see  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  pericarp. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  30  An  ovarium..  con- 
sists of  one  or  several  connected  pericarpial  leaves,  called 
carpella.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  381  The  peri- 
carpial  coats  being  rejected. 

II  Perica'rpium '.  Bot.  Now  rare.  [mod. 
(ifith  c.)  L.,  a.  Gr.  TifpiKapirtov.']  =  PERICARP. 

1691  RAY  Creation  I.  (1692)  90  Besides  this  use  of  the  Pulp 
or  Pericarpium  for  the  guard  and  benefit  of  the  Seed,  it 
serves  also,  .for  the .. Sustenance  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 
1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  565  Its  Pericarpium  is  a  round  dry 
Capsule,  slightly  four-corner'd.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  124  Decandolle  considers  the  rind  of  the  Orange  to  be 
of  a  different  origin  and  nature  from  the  pericarpium  of 
other  fruit  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Pericarpium,  the  peridium 
of  certain  fungals. 

II  Perica'rpinm  2.  Med.  Obs.  [med.  or  mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  vipiKapmov  bracelet,  f.  irtpi  around  + 
Kapiros  wrist.]  A  plaster  applied  to  the  wrist, 
formerly  used  as  a  cure  for  various  affections. 

1663  BOYLE  Usef.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  IL  v.  x.  212  Turpen- 
tine and  Soot,. . outwardly  applyed  are  the  main  Ingredients 
of  Pericarpiums,  extoll'd  against  Agues.  1741  Compl.  Fatn.- 
Piece  i.  i.  80  An  often  try'd  Pericarpium  or  Wrist-Plaister 
for  Defluxions  and  Fumes  of  the  Eyes. 

Perice,  obs.  form  of  PERISH  v. 

Pericellular  to  -cementum :  see  PEBI-  a,  b. 

Pericentre  (perise-ntai).  [f.  PERI-  +  CENTRE, 
after  perihelion^  That  point,  in  the  (eccentric) 
orbit  of  a  body  revolving  around  a  centre,  at  which 
it  is  nearest  to  that  centre. 

1902  NEWCOMB  Study  Univ.  159  The  point  nearest  the 
latter  is  called  the  periastron  or  pericentre,  and  corresponds 
to  the  perihelion  of  a  planetary  orbit. 

So  Perlce-ntral,  Ferice'ntric  adjs.,  arranged 
or  situated  around  a  centre  or  central  body. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Periccntricus,  Bot.,  applied  by 
A.  Richard  to  the  insertion  of  stamens  when  the  undivided 
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part  of  the  calyx  being  plane  or  only  concave,  the  stamens 
appear  to  be  disposed  around  the  centre,  as  in  the  Polygonex : 
pericentric.  1889  BENNETT  &  MURRAY  Cryftog.  Bot.  192 
These  pericentral  tubes  are  often  connected  with  one  another 
and  with  the  axial  cell  by  threads  of  protoplasm.  1890 
Cent.^  Diet.,  Pericentral  tubes,  in  hot.,  in  the  so-called 
polysiphonous  seaweeds,  the  ring  of  four  or  more  elongated 
cells  surrounding  the  large  central  elongated  cells.  1895 
Funk's  Stand.  Diet..  Pericentric, accumulated  or  deposited 
around  a  central  point:  specifically,  in  geology,  said  of  lava 
accumulated  on  the  sides  of  a  cone,  either  in  streams  or  as 
falling  fragments. 

Pericerebral :  see  PERI-  a. 

Perichatial  (perikrtial),  a.  Bot.  Also  9 
perichsetal.  [f.  next  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to  or 
constituting  the  perichsetium. 

i8ai  S.  F.  GRAY  Nat.  Arr.  Brit.  PI.  I.  221  Perichajtial 
leaves.— Imbricated  leaf-like  organs  surrounding  the  repro- 
ductive organs  [of  Mosses).  1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot. 
(1848)  II.  107  [The  sporangium]  is.. surrounded  by  leaves  of 
a  different  form  from  the  rest,  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  perichxtial  leaves. 

II  Perichaetium  (perikrtiom).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(in  Linnaeus  Gen.  Plant,  (ed.  5,  1754)  487),  f.  Gr. 
•ntpt  around  +  \a!nr\  long  hair,  as  of  a  mane,  leaves, 
foliage ;  in  modern  use  taken  also  as  = '  bristle '. 

Perichxlium  (on  the  analogy  of  perianthium,  peri- 
carpium, etc.)  ought  to  mean  '  that  which  surrounds  or  en- 
circles the  hair  or  foliage ',  but  is  employed  to  express  the 
hair  or  foliage  that  surrounds.] 

A  whorl  or  cluster  of  modified  leaves  at  the  base 
of  a  group  of  reproductive  organs,  or  of  the  fructi- 
fication, in  mosses  and  some  liverworts. 

1777  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  II.  737  Haller  ranks  this  moss 
[Bryum  cstspiticium}  among  the  Hypnums  on  account  of 
the  vagina  or  perichattium  at  the  base  of  the  filament. 
1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  364  An  anther  taken 
out  of  the  Perichsetium  or  leafy  calyx.  1863  BERKELEY 
Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.  312  Perichattium,  the  leaves  immediately 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  fruit  stalk. 

Perichsetous  (perikrtas),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Perichseta,  a  genus  of  worms  having  the  seg- 
ments surrounded  by  bristles  (f.  as  prec.)  +  -ous.] 
Surrounded  by  bristles;  having  segments  surrounded 
by  bristles,  as  earthworms  of  the  genus  Perich&ta. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  125  The  ossophageal  or  '  calci- 
ferous  '  glands,  structures  said  to  attain  a  great  development 
in  the  Perichaetous  worms.  1896  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
268  The  '  perichaetous '  condition  of  some  earth-worms. 

Periche,  obs.  form  of  PERISH. 

Pericholecystitis :  see  PERI-  c. 

II  Perichondrium  (perikp-ndriym).  Anat. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ittpi  around  +  \uv6pos  cartilage ; 
after  PERIOSTEUM.  In  mod.F.  pMchondre.]  A 
membrane,  consisting  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
enveloping  the  cartilages  except  at  the  joints. 

1741  MoHRoAaat.  Bones  (ed.  3)51  Cartilages  are.  .covered 
with  a  Membrane  named  Perichondrium,  which  is  a-kin  to 
the  Periosteum  of  the  Bones.  17^6  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  516 
To  take  them  off  with  a  cutting  instrument,  destroying  the 
periosteum  and  perichondrium.  1881  MIVART  Cat  287  The 
mucous  membrane.. is  inseparably  united  with  the  peri- 
osteum and  perichondrium  of  the  different  parts. 

Hence  Pericho-ndrializ.,  surrounding  01  investing 
a  cartilage ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  perichondrium ; 
||  Pericuoudri-tis,  inflammation  of  the  perichon- 
drium (hence  Perichondri-tic  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  peiichondritis)  ;  ||  Perichondro  ma, 
-ome,  a  tumour  growing  from  the  perichondrium. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  1005/2  *Perichondrial 
lining  of  the  cartilaginous  passages.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's 
Comp.  Anat.  451  By  investing  or  growing  around  the  carti- 
lage, forming  a  perichondrial  ossification.  1846  tr.  Hasse's 
Descr.  Diseases  Circ.  %  Resp.  n.  v.  276  No  difference  is 
observable  between  this  disease  and  "perichondritis.  1880 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  292  Inflammation  of  the  tissues 
immediately  surrounding  the  laryngeal  cartilages  is  called 
latyngeal  perichondritis.  1875  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol. 
Anat.  (ed.  2)  142  Cartilaginous  tumours  arise .. more  rarely 
on  the  outside,  under  or  from  the  periosteum  ('perichon. 
droma). 

Perichord  to  -choroidal:  see  PERI-  a. 

II  Ferichoresis  (pe-rikon-sis).  Theol.  [a.  Gr. 
Trfpixupyais  going  round,  rotation.]  =  ClRCUM- 
INCESSION,  q.  v. 

[1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xxi.  note,  The  jr*pivuipjj<rif,  or 
circumincessio  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest  corner  of 
the  whole  theological  abyss.]  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud. 
Chr.  (1873)  79  Are  we  to  understand  the  phrase  three  persons, 
to  mean  three  beings  united  by'perichoresis'?  1895  EDWARDS 
in  Expositor  Oct.  243  The  perichoresis  within  the  Trinity 
does  not  touch  the  Logos  so  far  as  He  is  incarnate. 

II  Pericladium(perikld;i-diDm).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Link  1825),  f.  Gr.  itfpi  around  +  n\aSos  branch.] 
The  sheathing  base  of  a  leaf-stalk  when  expanded 
so  as  to  surround  the  supporting  branch. 

1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  95  When  the  lower  part  only 
of  the  petiole  is  sheathing,  as  in  Umbelliferse,  that  part  is 
sometimes  called  the  pcridadium.  1856  in  HENSLOW  Diet. 
Bot.  Terms. 

Periclase  (pe-rikl^s).  Min.  [ad.  mod.L. 
peridasia  (Scacchi,  1840),  erron.  f.  Gr.  irtpi-  very, 
exceedingly  +  A-\d<ris  breaking,  fracture  :  intended 
to  refer  to  its  very  perfect  cleavage.  (But  Gr. 
7r«/>i«\a<ris  means  twisting  or  wheeling  round; 
brokenness,  ruggedness.)]  A  mineral  consisting 
of  magnesia  with  a  small  admixture  of  protoxide  of 


PERICLASITE. 

iron,  found  in  greenish  crystals  or  grains,  in  ejected 
masses  of  crystalline  limestone  at  Vesuvius  and 
ekcwhere.  Also  called  Fericlaslte  (pcri-klassit). 
18*4  DANA  Min.  405  I'ericlase.  .occurs  in  the  calcareous 
blocks  of  Mont  Somma.  1868  Ibid.  134  Penclasite.  1871 
Kit/ill  Catal.  Mitt.  28  Periclasilc,  small  but  perfect  crystals 

"Periclean  (perikU-an),  a.  [f.  proper  name 
Ptriclt-i  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pericles 
(B.  o.  c 495-439)  and  his  age  in  Athenian  history; 
the  period  of  the  intellectual  and  material  pre- 
eminence of  Athens.  Also  trans/. 

a  1811  SHELLEY  EM.  f,  Lett.  (Camelot  ed.)  46  The  Greeks 
of  the  Periclean  age.  1874  MAHAFFY  Sac.  Lift  Greece  L  3 
If  one  of  us  were  transported  to  Periclean  Athens.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  4  Oct.  4/6  She.. has  striven  towards  the  Perl- 
clean  ideal  of  the  woman  least  spoken  of  for  good  or  evil 
among  men.  1901  If  aim.  Can.  12  Dec.  4/2  Racburn ..  lived 
during  what  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  quite  justly  calls  the 
Periclean  age  of  Edinburgh. 

Periclinal  (pcriklsi-nal),  a.  (ib.)  [f.  Gr.  iripi- 
KAiK-ijs  (see  next)  +  -AL  :  cf.  anticlinal] 

1.  Geol.  Sloping  in  all  directions  from  a  central 
point :   =  QCAQUAVERSAL. 

1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  iv.  84  They  are  found  in 
dome-shaped  positions,  and  sloping  on  every  side  from  a  com- 
mon  centre  or  apex,  and  then  they  arc  said  to  be  periclinal, 
cycloclinal,  or  quaquaversal.  1881  JOHNSTON  in  Pot.  Set. 
Monthly  XIX.  53  The  subjacent  rock  would  thus  have  a 
quamiavcrsal  or  periclinal  dip  away  on  all  sides. 

2.  Hot.  [  =  Ger. peri/tline  (Sachs  1878).]  Applied 
to  those  cell-walls  at  a  growing-point  which  run  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  circumference  of  the 
shoot.     Also  as  sb.  —  periclinal  wall  or  plane. 

1881  VINES  Sachs'  Bat.  951  The  planes  of  the  walls  in  a 
growing-point  are  classified  thus:  a.  Periclinal,  those  which 
are  curved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  surface  (seen 
in  longitudinal  section),  a.  Anticlinal. ..  c.  Radial,  ..d. 
Transverse.  Ibid.,  If  the  outline  (in  longitudinal  section) 
of  the  growing-point  is  a  parabola,  the  periclinals  will  con- 
stitute  a  system  of  confocal  parabolas  of  different  parameter. 
1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Sat.  (1892)  382. 

Hence  Perioli-nally  adv.,  with  a  dip  on  all  sides 
from  a  central  point.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pericline  (pe'rikbin).  Min.  [mod.  f.  (Breit- 
haupt  1823)  Gr.  ircpocAiVijr  sloping  all  round,  on 
all  sides,  f.  mpi  around  +  -KXtwjs  sloping,  f.  /tAiVtiv 
to  bend,  lean  ;  in  reference  to  the  great  inclination 
between  the  terminal  and  lateral  faces.]  A  variety 
of  ALBITE  found  in  large  opaque  white  crystals  in 
the  chloritic  schists  of  the  Alps.  Also  atlrib.,  as 
perioline  twin,  a  twin  crystal  in  which  the 
macrodiagonal  axis  is  the  twinning-axis,  as  is 
frequent  in  crystals  of  pericline. 

i83iC.U.SKEPARDfl//«.  186  Perikline.  Heterotomous feld- 
spar. 1868  DANA  Min.  Jed.  5)  350  Pericline  is  in  large,  opaque, 
white  crystals.  1898  Naturalist  176  A  zonal  structure  as 
well  as  twinning  both  on  the  pericline  and  albite  plans. 

II  Fericli'ninm.  Bat.  [mod.L.  (Cassini  1818), 
f.  Gr.  ir«/M  around  +  xXiVr/  couch.]  The  involucre 
of  Composite. 

1816  G.  N.  LLOYD  Bat.  Terminal.  148  Peridinium,  . .  a 
term  used  by  Cassini  to  denote  the  common  calyx  of  com- 
pound flowers.  1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  102  In  Comppsitae, 
the  involucrum  often  consists  of  several  rows  of  imbricated 
bracteae.  . .  Linnaeus  called  it  calyx  communis,  . .  Richard 
periplioranthiutti,  Cassini  periclinium. 

t  Peri-clitancy.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  peridi- 
tant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pertditdrl:  see  below  and 
-ANCY.]  =  PEBICLITATION. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Periclitancy,  Periclilaiion,  a 
proving,  adventuring, ..jeoparding, or  putting  in  hazard. 

tPeri'ditate,///.  a.  Obs.  \&i\.L.periclitat-us 
tried,  tested,  pa.  pple.  of  perulitari :  see  next.] 
Exposed  to  peril,  imperilled. 

'S»5  SI.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  481  The  occasion  of 
longer  division  in  Cristendome,  wherby  the  hole  state  of  the 
same  may  be  periclitate  and  put  in  extreme  daunger. 

t  Peri'clitate,  v.  Obs.    [f.  L.  pcriditdt-,  ppl. 


expose  to  peril :  to  imperil,  endanger,  risk. 

_J__    r* __     n.     •    i..     .      -_    l l         _* t». 


periclitating,  pardi !  the  whole  family  of  ye. 

b.  intr.  for  pass.     Inpr.pp/e.  (also  as  ppl.a.~). 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  232  Our  State's  naufra- 
geous  and  periclitating.  1853  Tail's  Mag.  XX.  262  The 
policy  of  Metternich . .  would  appear  to  be  tne  one  obligatory 
on  the  statesmen  of  that  ever  periclitating  monarchy. 

t  Periclita  tiou.  Obs.  [a.  F.  periclitation 
(a  1530  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  periclildtion-em,  n.  of 
action  from  perich'tari :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  exposing  or  condition  of  being 
exposed  to  peril ;  peril,  danger,  hazard,  jeopardy. 

1517  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  585  To  the  danger  and 
periclitacion  of  Cristes  feilhe.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gakelhouer's 
Bh.  Physickc  49/1  It  may  without  anye  periclitatione  be 
administrede  to  them.  1615  CIIAS.  I  Sf.  Wks.  1662  I.  361 
Your  own  Periclitation  necessitates  an  early  Resolution. 
1659  H.  L'ESTRANOE  Alliance  Dm.  Off.  316  Corporal 
maladies,  which  are  accompanied  with  great  periclitation. 

2.  An   experiment,  esp.  one  involving  risk ;    a 
trial,  a  venture.     [So  in  L.] 
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tions.  IH97  HOWF.LLS  l. anal.  l^ion  s  neaa  227  L*unu|$  uu 
social  and  financial  periclitations  in  a  region  wholly  incon- 
ceivable to  her. 

f  PericUta-tor.  Obs.  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  L.  perulitari:  see  above.]  One  who  makes 
a  venture  or  experiment ;  an  experimenter. 

1601  F.  HERING  tr.  ObendSr/er's  Anal.  Ep.  Ded.  Aij, 
Bolde  Pcriclitators  in  the  Practise  of  Physickc.  1657  TOMLIN- 
SON  Renou's  Disp.  114,  I  will  not  relate  stories.. of  these 
impious  periclitatours. 

Perioolitis  to  -colpitis :  see  PEBI-  c. 

Fericouch  (peTik(«)k).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  *tpl 
around  +  Ku-vX7)  shell.]  A  shell  growing  around 
the  body  in  the  veliger  or  larval  form  of  a  mollusc. 

1888  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XXIII.  542  Professors 
Hyatt  and  Brooks  consider  the  protoconch  in  cephalous 
molluscs  as  . .  probably  derived  from  the  periconch  of 
Scaphopods. 

II  Pericope  (peri-Wpi).  [Late  L.  pericope 
(Jerome)  section  of  a  book,  a.  Gr.  itt/xxoirf,  a 
section,  f.  ft  pi  around  4-  KOTTIJ  cutting,  irf/x«oir-T-«iK 
to  cut  round.  In  mod.F.  ptricope.']  A  short 
passage,  section,  or  paragraph  in  a  writing. 

1658  W.  BURTON  Itin.  Anton.  59  You  shall  have  the  whole 
pericope,  as  it  is  in  the  Translation  of  Ptolemie  from  the 
Arabick.  Ibid.  71  A  corrected  reading  of  the  whole  Pen- 
cope.  1884  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  137  The  pericope  of  'the 
woman  taken  in  adultery '  is  entirely  omitted  from  this 
work.  1889  LiGHTFCOT  Ess.  'Supernal.  Relig.'  203  This 
pericope  is  an  interpolation  where  it  stands. 

b.  Ecfl.  A  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for 
reading  in  public  worship. 

1695  J7  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script,  l.  xiii.  566  Jerome  speaks 
of  a  Pericope  of  Jeremiah.  1869  GINSBURG  m  L'pool  Lit. 
f,  Phil.  Soc.  Proc.  XXIII.  313  Next  in  point  of  antiquity 
is  the  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  175  Pericopes.  1884 
D.  HUNTER  tr.  Reuss's  Hist.  Canon  i.  3  These  passages., 
were  disconnected  fragments,,  .simply  pericppes  or  lessons, 
as  they  were  called  afterwards  in  the  Christian  Church. 

0.  Anc.  Pros,  '  A  passage  consisting  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe '  (Liddell  &  Scott  s.  v.  irqxKovq). 

Hence  Perioopio  (perik<rpik)  a.,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with  a  pericope,  esp.  in  relation 
to  the  lesson  for  the  day. 

1888  J.  KER  Lect.  Hist.  Preaching  m.  117  The  passage 
for  the  day  was  called  a  Pericope  or  section,  this  gave 
rise  to  the  Pericopic  system  of  preaching,  which  prevails 
still  on  the  Continent  in  many  Protestant  churches.  Ibid. 
ix.  160  Every  minister  who  cares  to  have  an  intelligent  con- 
gregation should  adopt  some  '  pericopic  '  system,  reserving 
freedom  for  occasional  divergence  from  it. 

Ferioorneal  to  -oowperitis :  see  PEBI-  a,  c. 

tPe'ricrane.  Obs.  [a.  F.  ptricr&nc  (1541  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.  or  mod.L.  pericranium: 
see  next.]  -  PEBICBANIUM  (chiefly  in  sense  2). 

1681  D'URFEY  Butler's  Ghost  159  For  with  all  Calmness 
I'le  maintain,  Had  Wisdom  seiz'd  your  Pericrane, ..  You 
would  just  Sentiments  pursue,  And  grant  my  Depositions 
true.  1708  T.  WARD  Kng.  Re/,  ill.  (1710)  17  These  issud 
out  of  Penrys  Brain,  And  Vdal's  fruitful  Pericrane.  1764 
Museum  Rust.  II.  Ixxxi.  280  Though  no  great  scholar, 
[he]  may  have  many  things  treasured  up  in  his  pencrane. 
1804  HUDDESFORD  Wiccamical Chaplet  158  Ajax  a  rock  ins 
arms  could  take  And  hurl  it  at  your  pericrane. 

II  Pericranium  (perikn?i-nii>m).  Also  6-7  in 
Gr.  form  perioranion.  [med.  or  mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  afptxpaviov,  neuter  of  nipntpdrios  round  the 
skull,  =  ij  ntptxpdvios  x11'""  &e  membrane  under 
the  skin  of  the  skull,  f.  -ntpi  around  +  xpaviov  skull.] 

1.  Anal.  The  membrane  enveloping  the  skull, 
being  the  external  periosteum  of  the  cranial  bones. 

('5»5  <r-  Brunswick's  Siirg.  A  iv  b/2  That  panicle  that 
is  named  of  Galienus  pericraneum  dothe  coucre  all  the 
hole  j>anne,  and  is  somwhat  lyke  to  senewes.)  154'  K- 
COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  D  iv,  Of  what  substaunce 


icommun  lu  .m  iu=  Bones,  but  in  the  Scull  discing 
by  the  Name  of  Pericranium).    1878  T.  BRYANT  .  . .. 
Surg.  I.  198  It  is  probable  that  the  blood  is  effused  beneath 
the  pericranium. 

2.  loosely  (usually  in  affected  or  humorous  use)  : 
a.  The  skull,  cranium ;  b.  The  brain,  esp.  as  the 
seat  of  mind  or  thought.  Now  rare. 

1590  MARLOWE  tnd  PI.  Tamburl.  i.  iii,  Cleave  his  perl 
cranion  with  thy  sword.  i««i  FLETCHER  1st.  Princess  u.  v 
The  clerk  and  he  are  cooling  their  pericraniums.  1630 
DEKKER  ind  PI.  Honest  Wh.  iv.  i,  We  whose  pericramons 
are  the  very  limbecks  and  stillatones  of  good  wit.  1700  T 
BROWN  Amuscm.  Str.  ff  Com.  to  The  Caprichio  came 
Naturally  into  my  Pericranium.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Head 
long  Hall  i,  Arguing  . .  various  knotty  points  which  hat 
puzzled  his  pericranium.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Wonun,  t 
B.  II.  iv.  52  A  possessor  of  oaks  thick  as  his  pericranium. 

Hence  Pericra-nial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pericranium  (whence  Pericra-nially  adv.,  in  quot 
humorously  =  so  as  to  cover  the  skull)  ;  Peri- 
oranlcs  (-krce-niks),  humorous,  'brains',  wits; 
||  Pericrani'tis,  inflammation  of  the  pericranium. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pericrania/.  1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XX III. 
220  My  wife  had  taken . .  the  book,  and . .  the  wig,  and,  placing 
the  latter  pericranially  where  the  former  had  been,  she  gave 
the  volume  to  the  countess.  1800  LAMB  Let.  to  Manning 
22  Aug.,  To  speculate  strangely  on  the  state  of  the  good 
man's  pericranicks.  i8uj.  MILLER  Pract.Surg.  iv  (ed.  2 
Idiopathie  pericranitis  is  more  frequently  chronic  than  acui 


PERIDIUM. 

t  Pe'ricrany.  Obs.  In  7  -le ;  pi.  -ie».  Angli- 
cized form  of  PEBICBANIUM. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pericranie,.. the  hairy  scalp,  or  skin  that 
covereth  the  skull.  1718  OZELL  tr.  Tauriufort's  Voy.  I. 
103  The  smoke.. began  to  muddle  the  poor  Peoples  Peri- 

ranies.    1735  SWIFT  Poetry  Misc.  V.  171  And  when  they 

Din  their  Pericranics,  Out  skips  a  Book  of  Miscellanies. 

Periculant  (peri'kiwlant),  a.    nonce-wd.    [f. 

L.  periculant-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  rare  L.  pericultrj, 

T.  pericul-um  danger  +  -ANT.]     In  danger,  in  peril. 

1896  HOWELLS  Impressions  tt  £-«/•  ?o  A  Purgatory.. out 
of  which  one  can  hopefully  undertake  to  pray  penculant 
spirits. 

t  Peri'CUlons,  "•  Obs.  [ad.  L.  periculos-us, 
f,  perlculum  danger,  peril :  see  -ous.J  «  PEBILOUS. 


Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  (1650)  187  Saturne.  .doth  cause  these 
periculous  periods.  1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordagt't 
Mystic  Div.  20  Periculous  tempestivilies,  hard  Seasons. 
1835  HOGG  in  Fraser's  Mag.  XI.  359  'Tis  really  ridiculous 
To  turn  into  frolic  a  case  so  periculous. 

Hence  f  Peri'culou»ne»»  Obs. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cclxxxv.  94  b,  Phlebothomy 
the  whiche  I  dyd  neuer  vse  in  this  matter,  considerynge 
the  periculisnes  of  it. 

Pericycle  (pe-rissik'l).  Bot.  [mod.  (Van 
Tieghem,  in  Kr.  1882),  ad.  Gr.  nipimx\os  all  round, 
spherical,  vfpunKXovv  to  encircle.]  A  term  applied 
(instead  of  the  earlier  PERICAMBIUM)  to  the  outer 
portion  of  the  vascular  cylinder,  lying  between  the 
vascular  bundles  internally,  and  the  endodermis  or 
innermost  layer  of  the  cortex  externally. 

1894  SCOTT  Structural  Bot.  61  Surrounding  the  whole 
ring  of  vascular  bundles  on  the  outside  is  a  layer  of  thin- 
walled  cells,  the  pericyde.  i896HENSLow  Wild  Flowers  39. 

Pericystio  to  -denteum :  see  PEBI-  a-c. 

||  Perlcytula  (perisi-tixla).  Embryol.  [mod.L., 
f.  PEBI-  +  CYTULA.]  The  CYTULA  arising  from  a 
PERIBLASTIC  ovum. 

1876  LANKESTER  in  Q.  Jrnl.  MicroiC.  Sc.  XVI.  62  Haeckel 
is  inclined  from  this  to  assert  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
Perimonerula  acquires  a  nucleus,  becomes  a  Pericytula,  and 
then  cleaves  into  two,  four,  &c,  cells,  to  form  the  Perimorula. 

Periderm  (pe'ridaim).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  vipi 
around  +  Sip/ia  skin  :  in  mod.F.  ptridtrmc.~\ 

1.  Zool.  A  hard  or  tough  covering  investing  the 
body  in  certain  Hydrozoa. 

1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  77  It  is  invested  by  a  strong 
corneous  or  chitinous covering,  often  termed  the  '  penderm  . 

2.  Hot.    A  name  introduced  (in  (Jer.  peridermis) 
by  von  Mohl  (1836),  to  designate  the  corky  layers 
of  plant-stems  ;  subsequently  extended  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  formed  from  the  cork- 
cambium  or  phellogen. 


Man.  Bot.  §  85  After  a  certain  period,  .  .the  corky  portion 
becomes  dead,  and  is  thrown  off..,  leaving  a  layer  of 
tabular  cells  or  periderm  below.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr. 
Sachs'  Bot.  81  The  formation  of  cork  is  very  frequently 
continuous,  or  is  renewed  with  interruption  ;  and  when  this 
occurs  uniformly  over  the  whole  circumference,  there  arises 
a  stratified  cork-envelope,  the  Periderm,  replacing  the  epi- 
dermis, which  is  in  the  meantime  generally  destroyed. 

Hence  Perlde-rmal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
periderm. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phantr.  545  The  perl- 
dermal  structures  always  arise  in  a  layer  of  cells  which  ha 


Peridesmitis,  -desmium  :  see  PEBI-  b,  c. 

II  Feridiastole  (pe'ridai|se*stfl»).  Physiol. 
[mod.  (Gendrin,  in  Fr.)  f.  Gr.  «fx  over,  be- 
yond +  DIASTOLE.]  '  Term  for  the  hardly  appreci- 
able interval  of  time  between  the  diastole  of  the 
heart  and  the  following  systole'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Hence  Perldlwrtolio  (-d3i,ast(7-lik)  a,  belonging 
to  the  peridiastole.  (Cf.  PBBISYSTOLK,  -10.) 

1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Diastole,.. 1\x  almost  in- 
appreciable time,  which  elapses  between  the  diastole  and 
systole  has  been  called pensystole,  and  that  which  succeeds 
to  the  diastole,  peridiastole.  1875  HAYDBN  Da.  Heart  81 
Peridiastolic  phenomena  are,  complete  relaxation  of  auricle: 
and  ventricles,  and  free  entrance  of  blood  from  great  veins 
into  auricles,  and  from  auricles  into  ventricles.  1870  tr. 
H  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  VI.  56  It  is  a  matter  of 
choice  if  any  one  likes  to  imitate  Gendrin,  and  distinguish 
a  peridiastolic  as  well  as  a  presystolic  murmur,  and  a  pen 
systolic  one. 

Perididymis,  -dldymitis  :  see  PBBI-  b,  c. 

Feridinial  (peridi-nial),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
Zool.  L.  Peridinium,  I.  Gr.  ir^S^s  whirled  round, 
ire/xSIVcfF  to  whirl  ronnd.]  Belonging  or  relatec 
to  the  genus  Peridinium  (wreath-animalcules),  or 
family  Peridiniidx  of  infusorians.  _ 


often  partly  gelatinous. 


PERIDOT. 

i8a3  in  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.  1826  G.  N.  LLOYD  Bot. 
Terminal.  148  Peridium,  a  thin  membrane  in  some  Fungi, 
which  separates  in  various  ways,  under  which  lie  the  seeds 
or  seed-bearing  bodies.  1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bat.  I.  iii. 
209  Peridium,  is  also  a  kind  of  covering  of  sporidia ;  peri- 
diolum  is  its  diminutive.  x86x  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  387.  1874 
CooKE/ii«^/34Theperidiaare  seated  upon  this  mycelium. 

Hence  Peri-dial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  peri- 
dium  ;  Peri'diiform  a.,  of  the  form  of  a  peridium ; 
Peri'diole  [raoA..i»peridiolu»i,  dim.  of peridiuni], 
a  small  or  secondary  peridium,  or  the  inner  layer 
of  a  peridium  when  double. 

183*  [see  PERIDIUM].  1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  207 
Peridiole,  Fr. ;  the  membrane  by  which  the  sporules  are 
immediately  covered.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Peri- 
diolum,..*  peridiole.  1874  COOKE  Fung -i  35  Externally 
there  is  a  filamentous  tunic,  composed  of  interlaced  fibres, 
sometimes  called  the  peridiole.  1887  GARNSEY  &  BALFOUR  tr. 
De  Bary's  Fungi  Ixxxix.  312  A  very  massive  peridial  wall. 

Peridot  (pe-ridft).  Forms:  4  peridod,  (peni- 
tot),  4-5  peritot(e,  (pelidod(de),  5  perydo, 
perydote,  -tote ;  8-9  peridot(e,  (9  peritot). 
[a.  f.  piridot,  in  OF. peritot  (1220  in  Du  Cange), 
ptridol,  -don,  percdo,  pelido  (Godef.),  in  rned. 
(Anglo-)L.  perodoto.  (1272  in  Du  Cange). 

The  uncertain  forms  and  foreign  appearance  of  the  word 
have  suggested  an  Oriental  origin  ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  valid  basis  for  the  conjecture  of  its  identity  with  Arabic 
farldat  'pearl,  precious  stone'.] 

fa.  In  ME.,  A  name  of  the  chrysolite.  Obs. 
(bef.  1500).  b.  (From  Fr.  after  1700.)  A  jeweller's 
term  for  the  variety  of  chrysolite  called  OLIVINE. 

[1165  Wardrobe  Ace.  on  Pipe  Roll  53  Hen.  Ill  m.  a 
dorso,  j  laspis  cum  cassa  et  j  anulus  cum  peridota  et  j  saphi- 
rus.  1348  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  51  Unum  anulum  cum 
peridod  imposito.  1358  Ibid.  70  Annulum  meum  aureum 
cum  lapide  vocato  pelidod.]  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1472 
Penitotes,  £ pynkardines,ay perles  bitwene.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xx.  219  The  jjrene  ben  of  Emeraudes,  of  Perydos  [F. 
peridoz],  and  of  Crlsolytes.  c  1400  Siege  of  Troy  1496  in 
Archiv  neu.  S/>r.  LXXU.  47  With  Charbuncles  that  shynes 
bryght  And  Perytotes  of  moche  myght.  c  14*0  Anturs  of 
Artk.  xxxi.  (Irel.  MS.),  His  polans  with  his  pelidoddes  were 
poudert  to  pay.  c  1460  Emare  155  Deamondes  and  koralle, 
Perydotes  and  crystall,  And  gode  garnettes  bytwene. 

b.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Peridot  (Fr.),  a  precious  Stone  of  a 
greenish  Colour.  1788  tr.  Cronstedt's  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  I.  142 
The  oriental  crysolite  and  peridot  are  the  very  same  gem. 
i8ix  PINKERTON  Pctral.  II.  31  The  common  chrysolite,  or 
peridot  of  the  French,  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  247 
A  gold  ring  with  a  stone  called  Peritot.  1885  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVIII.  534/1  Peridote,  a  name  applied  by  jewellers  to  the 
green  transparent  varieties  of  olivine.  When  yellow,  or 
yellowish-green,  the  stone  is  generally  known  as '  chrysolite  '. 

attrib.  1874  DAWKINS  in  Ess,  Oivens  Coll.  Manch.  v.  136 
Identity  of  composition  may  be  traced  between  the  meteorite 
of  Chassigny  and  the  peridot  rock  of  New  Zealand. 

Hence  Perido'tic  a.,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  containing  peridot ;  Pe'ridotite  Mitt,  [see 
-ITE  1  2  b],  a  mineral  consisting  of  peridot  (olivine) 
with  admixture  of  various  other  minerals. 

1897  GEIKIE  Anc.  Volcanoes  Gt.  Brit.  I.  31  Picrites  or 
other  varieties  of  Peridotites. 

Peridrome  (peTidr<j«m).  [ad.  Gr.  irfpi&pon-os 
running  round,  a  surrounding  rim  or  gallery,  f. 
trtpi  round  +  -Spo^os  running,  Spopos  a  race  or 
course  :  in  mod.F.  p(ridromel\  (See  quots.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Peridrome^  a  gallery.  18^6  GWILT  Archit. 
Gloss.,  Peridrome,  thespace,  in  ancient  architecture,  between 
the  columns  of  a  temple  and  the  walls  enclosing  the  cell. 

Peridural :  see  PERI-  a.  Perle,  var.  PERKY 
Obs.,  pear-tree.  Perieces:  see  PERICECI. 

HPeriegesis  (pe<ri|id3?sis).  [a.  Gr.  nipi^- 
yrjffa,  lit.  the  action  of  leading  about  as  a  guide, 
f.  irepi  around  +  tjyrjais  leading;  hence,  a  description 
such  as  that  given  by  a  guide.]  A  description  of 
a  place  or  region.  (In  quot.  1820,  A  journey  or 
progress  about,  a  tour.)  So  Periegetic  (pe'ri|Z- 
dje'tik)  a.  [ad.  Gr.  vtpnjyrjTtKos  befitting  airfpir/YijTijs 
or  guide,  descriptive],  giving  a  description  of  a 
place  or  of  objects  of  interest. 

1627  B.  JONSON  Underwoods  xvi,  In  thy  admired  Peri- 
egesis,  Or  universal  circumduction  Of  all  that  read  thy 
Poly-Olbion.  iSzo  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Two  Races  of  Men,  In 
hiipcriegesis,  or  triumphant  progress  throughout  this  island. 
1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  35  Peri- 
egetic authors  who  described  remarkable  objects  in  places 
famed  for  art.  1857  J.  W.  DONALDSON  Clir.  Orthod.  228  The 
book  of  Joshua,  .actually  mentions  (xviii.  9)  a  periegesis  of 
the  Holy  land '  described  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book '. 

II  Perielesis  (pe:ri,zlrsis).  Mus.  [a.  Gr.  vtpt- 
tiAijo-is  rolling  round,  convolution,  f.  irtpi  round  -t- 
«IAIJO-IS  whirling,  f.  (l\(if  to  wind.]  In  mediaeval 
music,  A  long  ligature  (LIGATURE  s6.  4)  or  series 
of  notes  sung  to  one  syllable,  usually  towards  the 
end  of  a  phrase  or  melody. 

1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  691  Perielesis, 

..a  long  and  sometimes  extremely  elaborate  form  of  Liga- 
ture, sung  towards  the  close  of  a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody. . . 
Like  the  Cadenza  in  modern  music,  the  Perielesis  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  connection  with  the  penultimate  or 
antepenultimate  syllable  of  a  final  phrase. 

Periencephalitis,  etc. :  see  PEBI-  c. 

II  Perienteron  (peri,e-nter?n).  Embryol.  and 
Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  PERI-  +  Gr.  tvrtpov  intestine.] 
A  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  (ecto- 
derm and  endoderm)  of  a  gastrula,  being  the 
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remnant  of  the  blastoccele  persisting  after  gastru- 
lation,  and  forming  a  primitive  body-cavity  or 
perivisceral  space,  as  distinct  from  the  archenteron 
or  primitive  intestinal  cavity.  Hence  Perienteric 
(-ente'rik)  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  contained  in 
the  perienteron ;  perivisceral. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anint.  xii.  685  The  perienteron.. 
may  give  rise  directly  to  the  perivisceral  space,  or  channels, 
of  the  adult.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Cotnp.  A  nat.  50  The 
body-cavity,  or  perienteric  cavity. 

Perier,  perierer,  variants  of  PERKIER  Obs. 

Periergy  (pe'ri|5jd;$i).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  irfpitp-yia, 
f.  irfpiipyos  over-careful,  f.  iripi  +  Ipyov  work.] 
(See  quots.) 

1580  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  265  Therefore 
the  Greekes  call  it  Periergia,  we  call  it  ouer-labor,  iumpe 
with  the  originall :  or  rather  (the  curious)  for  his  ouermuch 
curiositie  and  studie  to  shew  himselfe  fine  in  a  light  matter. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Periergy,  needless  caution  or  trouble 
in  an  operation.  1823  CRABB  Technol,  Diet.,  Periergy 
(Rhet.}. .,  a  bombastic  or  laboured  style. 

Perifascicular  to  -gastric :  see  PERI-  a,  b. 

Perigale,  -all,  variants  of  PAHEGAL  Obs. 

II  Perigastrula  (perigse-strttla).  Embryol. 
[mod.L.  (Haeckel  18 . .)  f.  PERI-  +  GASTRULA.] 
The  GASTRULA  arising  from  a  PERIBLASTIO  ovum. 
Hence  Periga'strular  a.  So  Perigastrula'tion, 
the  formation  of  a  perigastrula. 

1876  LANKESTER  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  XVI.  63  The 
invagination  of  the  Periblastula  to  form  the  Perigastrula. 
1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  I.  viii.  200  Surface  cleavage 
results  in  a  Bladder-gastrula(/V?7£iw/rK/<j)..the  usual  form 
among  Articulated  Animals. 

Perigee  (pe-ridjr).  Astr.  Forms  :  see  below. 
[In  current  form,  a.  F.  pMgte  (1557  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  I5~i6thc.  L. perigeum,  perigssum  (cf. 
music  :—miisseuin,  etc.),  ad.  late  Gr.  irtpiydov,  in 
Ptolemy,  '  perigee ',  neuter  of  iripifdos  adj.,  '  close 
around  the  earth',  f.  wtpi  around  +  yta,  yfj  the 
earth.  In  earlier  Eng.  use  the  word  was  used  in  its 
Gr.  or  L.  form  (-geon,  -gsean,  -geum,  -gxuni).] 

1.  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  at  which  it 
is  nearest  to  the  earth.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy, 
applicable  to  any  planet ;  now  usually  restricted 
to  the  moon ;  rarely  used  of  the  position  of  the 
sun  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion.  Opposed  to 
APOGEE  i. 

a.  In  form  perigeon,  -geeon,  -geum,  -gccum ; 
pi.  -a,  +  -ons,  t  -urns  ;  phrase  in  perigeo. 

i£94  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  vil.  xliv.  344  b,  His  [the  sun's] 
swift  motion  is  when  he  is  in  the  opposite  point  to  the  Auge, 
called  Perigeon.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astral,  xi.  248 
Those  points  which  we  call  Apogxa,  or  Perigxa.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  II.  ii.  iv.  (1651)  284  The  motion  of  the 
planets,  their  magnitudes,  apogeums,  perigeums,  excentri- 
cities.  1682  Phil.  Trans.  XIII.  82  The  Satellite  was  then 
in  Perigyo.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Perigaeon,  or 
Perigaeum,  is  a  Point  in  the  Heavens,  wherein  a  Planet  is 
said  to  be  in  its  nearest  Distance  possibly  from  the  Earth. 
1715  CHEYNE  Phifas.  Princ.  Nat.  Relig.  L  213  If  the  Moon 
is  then  in  her  Perigeum.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  303 
When  both  luminaries  are  in  the  equator,  and  the  moon  in 
perigeo.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.  I.  56  Four 
[days]  before  the  full  moon,  two  after  its  transit  through  the 
perigaeum.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1845)  II.  xL 
173  Trom  Pliny,  .[they]  inferred,  that  in  the  perigeum  their 
velocity  must  be  apparently  increased. 
0.  In  form  fperigS,  fperige,  perigee. 

1594  J.  DAVIS  Seaman's  Seer.  I.  Wks.  (HakL  Soc.)  245 
Her  [the  moon's]  swift  motion  is  in  the  opr>osite  of  auge  or 
perigee.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  it.  iv.  Columnes 
605  What  Epicicle  meaneth,  and  Con-centrik,  With  Apoge", 
Perige,  and  Eccentrik.  1638  WILKINS  New  World  \.  (1684) 
53  If  there  were  any  Light  proper  to  the  Moon,  then  would 
that  Plannet  appear  Brightest  when  she  is  Eclipsed  in  her 
Perige,  being  nearest  to  the  Earth.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of 
Soul  n.  i.  n.  vi,  As  Cynthia  in  her  stouping  Perigee,  That 
deeper  wades  in  the  earths  duskish  Cone.  1705  C.  PURSHALL 
Meek.  Macrocosm  119  The  Moon  is  not  ..  always  ..  in 
Perigee,  when  in  Opposition  to  the  Sun.  1834  Nat.  Philos., 
Astron.  i.  35/1  (U,  Kn.  Soc.)  The  sun  is  in  perigee  about  the 
3oth  of  December.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc. 
xiii.  (1835)  1 15  The  spring  tides  are  much  increased  when  the 
moon  is  in  perigee,  because  she  is  then  nearest  to  the  earth. 

f2.  The  point  of  the  heaven  at  which  the  sun  has 
the  least  altitude  at  noon ;  i.  e.  at  the  winter 
solstice.  Opp.  to  APOGEE  2.  Obs. 

1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn.  146  The  Apogte 
or  middle  point;  and  Perigee  or  lowest  point  of  heaven. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  v.  293  In  the  Apogeum 
or  highest  point  (which  happeneth  in  Cancer)  it  is  not  so  hot 
under  that  Tropick  on  this  side  the  Equator  as  unto  the 
other  side  in  the  Perigeum  or  lowest  part  of  the  Eccentric. 

3-  fig-  (Cf.  APOGEE  3.) 

1651  BICGS  New  Disp.  155  Diseases  in  Perigxo  or  declina- 
tion. 1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient,  xiv.  119  They  have  had 
their  PerigaVs  as  well  as  their  ApogaVs ; . .  their  Verges 
towards  the  body  and  its  joys  as  well  as  their  aspires  to 
nobler,  .objects.  1670  E  AC  HARD  Cont.  Clergy  54  Sometimes 
he  withdraws  himself  into  the  apogaeum  of  doubt,  sorrow, 
and  despair  ;  but  then  he  comes  again  into  the  perigaeum  of 
joy,  content,  and  assurance. 

So  Perige'al,  Perige 'an  adjs.  [f.  L.  perige-uni 
+  -AL,  -AN],  of  or  pertaining  to  perigee. 

I743/>''"V.7"r<i«i.XLVIII.I66Anewmcthod  for  measuring 
the  difference  between  the  apogeal  and  perigeal  diameters 
of  the  sun.  1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xxxiii.  313  The  apo- 
gean  and  perigean  lunar  distances.  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  ll.  i.  172  The  Moon  being.. in  a  perigean  position. 


PERIGYNIUM. 

II  Perigenesis  (periidjsc'nesis).  Biol.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  Tripi  round,  about  +  GENESIS.]  Haeckel's 
term  for  a  theory  of  reproduction  which  attributes 
the  phenomena  to  rhythmical  vibrations  of  plasti- 
dulesorprotoplasmicmolecules; '  wave-generation'. 

1879  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  I.  vl  229  The  Dynamic  Theory  of 
reproduction   I   proposed  in  1871,  and  it  has  been  since 
adopted  by  Haeckel  under  the  name  of  perigenesis. 

Periglandular  to  -gnathic :  see  PERI-  a,  b. 
t  Peri-gnous,  a.   Obs.  rare-1.    T*oi*perineous 
=  PERINEAL. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Cftinirg.  I  iv,  Where 
oughte  incysyon  to  be  made  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder? 
At  the  necke  without  the  seame  perignous. 

Perigon  (pe-rigpn).  Cam.  [irreg.  f.  PERI-  + 
Gr.  •yon'ra  angle.]  The  angular  magnitude  traced 
out  by  a  line  in  turning  once  completely  around 
one  end  as  centre ;  an  angular  quantity  of  360 
degrees,  or  four  right  angles. 

1868  SANDEMAN  Pelicotetics  504  A  right  angle  is  both  one 
half  of  a  hemiperigon  or  a  henusemiperlgon,  and  one  fourth 
of  a  perigon.  1892  G.  B.  HALSTED  Elem.  Synth.  Geoin.  6 
If  we  turn  still  more,  until  the  moving  ray  has  made  a  com- 
plete rotation,  .the  angle  is  called  a  perigon. 

Perigonal  (peri-gonal),  a.  [irreg.  f.  PERI- 
GONE  +  -AL.]  =  PEHIGONIAL. 

1881  CARPENTER  Microsc.  §  339  (ed.  6)  411  The  antheridia 
or  male  organs  of  Sphagnaceae  . .  are  grouped  in  catkins  at 
the  tips  oflateral  branches,  each  of  the  imbricated  perigonal 
leaves  enclosing  a  single  globose  anlheridium  on  a  slender 
footstalk. 

Perigone  (pe'rig«un).  Also  in  L.  form  peri- 
go'nium.  \a..¥.perigonc,  ad.  modi.l^.perigonium, 
f.  Gr.  irtpi  round  +  yovos  offspring,  seed. 

Perigonium  was  introduced  by  Hedwig  (1787)  for  the 
floral  envelopes  generally,  and  also  used  by  him  specially  of 
Mosses;  it  was  applied  by  Ehrhart  in  1788  to  the  floral 
envelopesin Phanerogams:  so perigone\>y  DeCandollei8i3.] 

1.  Bot.  a.   =  PERIANTH  i  b. 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Ooserv.  Fruits  and  Seeds  13 
note,  That  part  in  Carex  which  Linnajus  called  a  nectarium 
.  .is  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Brown  has  observed,  a  true perigonium. 
1832  —  Introd.  Bot.  114  Some  writers,  among  whom  are 
Link  and  De  Candolle,  have  substituted  Perigonium  for 
Perianthiuin. . .  Ehrhart,  with  whom  the  name  Perigonium 
originated,  called  it  double  when  the  calyx  and  corolla  are . . 
distinct,  and  single  if  they  are  not  distinguishable.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  i  (ed.  6)  164  Floral  Envelopes,  Peri- 
anth, or  Perigone,  the  floral  leaves  or  coverings.  Ibid., 
Perigoniutn,  a  later  term  [than  perianthium],  has  the  advan- 
tage of  meaning  something  around  the  reproductive  organs. 
b.  The  leafy  investment  of  the  male  organs  of 
mosses ;  the  male  '  perianth '  (PERIANTH  i  c). 

1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.  312  Perigonium,  the 
male  inflorescence.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot. 
320  The  male  perianth  (Perigoniittn)  [in  mosses] . .  is  of  three 
different  forms.  1889  BENNETT  &  MURRAY  Cryptog.  Bot. 
142  The  male  perianth  or  perigone  is  usually  composed  of 
broader,  shorter,  and  thicker  leaves,  .not  unfrequently  red. 

2.  Zool.  A  sac  formed  by  the  outer  parts  of  the 
gonophore  of  a  hydroid. 

1871  G.  J.  ALLMAN  Monogr.  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  \. 
p.  xv,  Perigonium..,  the  walls  of  a  spprosac  by  which  the 
generative  elements  are  confined,  and  in  which,  when  fully 
developed,  three  laminae  may  be  demonstrated.  1888  —  in 
Challenger  Rep.  XXIII.  n.  p.  xxxv,  The  perigonium  or 
sac  formed  by  the  more  external  parts  of  the  gonophore. 

Hence  Periffonial  (pedgtfu'nial)  a.  [mod.L.^&z 
perigonialia  (Hedwig)],  pertaining  to  a  perigo- 
nium. 

1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  366,  3 or  6  small  leaves,., 
-termed  perigonial,  and  constituting  collectively  a  perigone. 

llPerigord  (r*-«gor).  Also  8  (corruptly) 
-gorde,  -go.  Name  of  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  famous  for  its  truffles.  Hence 
Pe>igord  pie,  a  meat  pie  flavoured  with  truffles ; 
also  applied  to  other  rich  or  highly-seasoned  pies. 

1752  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  f;  Corr.  80  A  perigord  pie  had 
been  sent  for  on  the  occasion,  to  be  directed  to  a  merchant 
in  Dublin.  1768  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  170/2  The  bill  of  fare 
.  -Perigo  Pye.  1900  Weslm.  Gaz.  20  Jan.  2/1  Now,  if  there 
was  one  delicacy  above  another  that  Ralph  prized  it  was 
a  Perigord  pie. 

II  Perigordine  (per/gordrn).  Also  -gour-, 
-jourdiue.  [a.  Y.ptrigordine,  fem.  of  -in,  f.  Peri- 
gord: see  prec.]  A  country  dance  of  Perigord, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  singing ;  also,  the  music 
for  such  a  dance,  in  lively  triple  rhythm. 

1880  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.,  Perigourdine. 
Perigraphe  (peri-grafz).  Obs.     [a.  Gr.  ir(pi- 

aipri  line  drawn  round,  f.  ntpi  around  +  7/xnfi) 
writing,  line.]  a.  An  inscription  around  something. 
b.  (See  quot.  1753.) 

1674  JEAKE  Aritli.  (1696)  86  This  piece  of  Com  . .  shewed 
the  Vessel  in  which  the  Manna  was,  inscribed  with  the 
Perigraphe  Shekel  Israel.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp., 
Perigraphe,  a  word  usually  understood  to  express  a  carejess 
or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any  thing :  but  in  Vesalius  it  is 
used  to  express  the  white  lines  or  impressions  that  appear 
in  the  musculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen.  [Copied  by  Webster 
1828  with  substitution  of  Perigraph  for  Perigraphe ;  whence 
in  subseq.  Dictionaries,  with  a  derivative  adj.  Perigrapfitc.] 

Perlgrine,  Perigua,  obs.  forms  of  PEREGRINE, 
PIRAGUA. 

II  Perigynium  (perid^i'nirm).  Bot.  Rarely 
anglicized  as  perigyne  (pe-ridgin).  [mod.L.,  f. 
G  r.  Tit  pi  round  +  yvvtj  woman,  wife,  in  Bot. '  pistil  .] 


PEBIGYNOUS. 

Name  introduced  by  Link  for  a  stiucturc  sur- 
rounding the  ovary.  In  current  use  :  a.  A  mem- 
branous sac,  investing  the  ovary  in  the  Sedges 
(Carex) ;  the  utriculus.  b.  A  part  of  the  leafy 
investment  of  the  female  organs  of  mosses.  C. 
The  membrane  investing  the  archegonium  in  some 
liverworts  (  =  PERIANTH  i  c). 

i8ai  in  GKAY  Nat.  Arr.  Brit.  PI.  I.  163.  18*3  BERKELEY 
Brit  Moists  Gloss.  312  Perigynium,  the  leaves  encircling 
the  fertile  bud.  1870  HOOKER  Stud,  flora  398  Fruit  in 
Carex  enclosed  in  the  perigynium.  i88a  VINES  Sachs  Bat. 
359  A  perigynium.  .grows  round  the  archegoma  as  a  special 
membranous  envelope, 

Perigynous  (peri-d.^inss),  a.  Sot.  [f.  mod.L. 
perisyn-us  (Jussiea  1789)  (f.  Or.  w«/x  around  + 
•ywrj  wife,  female,  pistil)  +•  -OUS.  In  mod.F./<W- 
iyne.]  Situated  around  the  pistil  or  ovary  :  said 
of  the  stamens  when  growing  upon  some  part 
surrounding  the  ovary  (either  the  calyx,  or  the 
corolla,  or  the  edge  of  the  hollowed  receptacle) ; 
also  said  of  a  flower  in  which  the  stamens  are  so 
placed.  Opp.  to  EPIOTNOUS  and  HYPOGYNOCS. 

1807  R.  A.  SALISBURY  in  Trans.  Littrt.  Soc.  VIII.  i 
That  insertion  of  the  Stamina  which  the  celebrated  Jussieu 
has  denominated  Perigynous.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Hot.  introd.  27  Or  they  [stamens]  contract  an  adhesion  .. 
with  either  the  calyx  or  corolla,  when  they  become  peri- 
gynous. 1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bat.  200  The  peri- 
gynous  flower  of  a  rose. 

So  Peri-jfyny,  the  condition  of  being  perigynous. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  vi.  f  3  (ed.  6)  183  Ihe  perigyny 
may  be . .  merely  the  adnation  of  petals  and  stamens  to  calyx, 
..or. .the  adnation  of  the  calyx.  1887  Atketunmt  10  Dec. 
787/3  The  shortening  of  the  axis  within  the  flower,  giving 
the  transition  from  hypogyny  through  perigyny  to  eplgyny. 

II  Perihelion  (perihfli/n).  Astr.  Also  7-8 
-iura.  PI.  -ia.  [A  Grsecized  form  of  mod.L. 
perihelium  (f.  Or.  iripl  close  about  +  fjXios  sun), 
the  latter  introduced  by  Kepler  on  the  analogy  of 
perigeum,  irtpiyttov  (see  Prodr.  Dissert.  Cosmo- 
graphicarttm,  1596,  and  Epitome  Astronom.  Co- 
pernic.  1618).  Cf.  F.  perihilie  (1740  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1.  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  comet,  or 
other  heavenly  body,  at  which  it  is  nearest  to  the 
sun.  Opp.  to  APHELION. 

1666  Phil.  Trans.  I.  240  Not  at  present  in  the  Perihelium 
of  ils  Orbe,  but  nearer  its  A  f  helium.  1600  LEYBOURN  Curs. 
Math.  768  The  Aphelium  is  P,  and  the  Perihelium  X. 
Ibid.  773  In  Figure  XXXV.. a  is  the  Aphelion,  f  the 
Perihelion.  1698  KEILL  Exam.  The.  Earth  (1734)  319 
Comets,  .after  their  return  from  the  Regions  beyond  Saturn, 
before  they  arrive  at  their  Perihelia  again.  171$  DERHAM 
Astro-Theol.  vin.  iv.  (1726)  237  The  Comet  in  1680,  in  its  Peri- 
helion, was  above  166  times  nearer  the  Sun  than  the  Earth  is. 
1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astroti.  I.  147  In  its  ascent  from  the  Sun, 
from  the  Perihelium  to  the  Aphelium.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE 
Conncx.  Phys.  Sc.  xii.  (1835)  108  The  return  of  comets  to 
their  perihelia.  Ibid.  xxxv.  374  When  the  comets  are  in 
perihclio.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  III.  Lift  viii.  138  During 
the  period  we  are  now  discussing,  .the  south  polar  area, 
having  its  winter  in  perihelion,  would  have  had  less  ice. 

attrib.  167*  HALLEY  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I. 
239  The  perihelion  distance  [of  a  planet].  1867-77  G.  F. 
CHAMBERS  Astron.  iv.  ii.  292,  Dec.  9,  1838,  was  the  epoch  of 
the  next  perihelion  passage.  1881  PROCTOR  Poetry  Astron. 
XL  397  Clouds  of  meteoric  matter ..  making  their  perihelion 
swoop  around  the  sun. 

2.  Jig.  Highest  point,  '  zenith '. 

1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rn.  II.  232  Mr.  Pitt  was  now 
in  the  perihelion  of  his  popularity.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud. 
Social,  ix.  239  From  the  perihelion  of  patriotism  he  i> 
carried  to  the  aphelion  of  anti-putriol IMII. 

Hence  Ferine  Ual,  Ferine  lian  adjs.,  of  or 
belonging  to  perihelion.  (Now  rare  or  06s.) 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  7^2  As  is  the  Aphelian 
Distance  of  the  Planet  to  the  Perihelian  Distance.  1738 
MACHIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  220  The  Perihelian  Distance. . 
is  many  times  less  than  the  Semi-distance  of  the  Foci.  1784 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  144  To  find  the  position  of  the  axis 
and  the  perihelial  distance. 

Perihepatic,  -hepatitis :  see  PERI-  a,  c, 
Perihermenial  ipe'rihsimf  nial),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
IK/JI  \ffgfnlas:  see  below.  Cf.  med.L.  'perier- 
meniee,  Interpretationes '  (DuCange).]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  treatise  II«/)J 
tpuqniat  ('  concerning  interpretation") ;  also,  Of  or 
pertaining  to  interpretation.  Also  (erron.)  Peri- 
herml-acal. 

_  a  1519  SKELTON  Kef  lye.  Wks.  1843 1. 209  Surmysed  vnsurely 
in  their  perihcrmemall  principles,  [margin}  Perihermenias, 
Latinc  intcrpretatio,  &c.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II. 
151  (He]  could  never  be  prevail'd  upon  . .  by  the  Peri- 
herimacal  Innuendo's  of  both  Universities,  .to  undertake. . 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  this  book 
[Il<pt  tp^Tjwiat]  does  not  precisely  agree  with  that  of  his 
1  Analytics ',  and  is  called  pfrihermenial  doctrine. 

Peri- intestinal :  see  PERI-  a. 

Perijove  (pe-rid^Juv).  Astr.  [=  F.  perijove 
(1766  in  Bailly  Essai  So),  in  mod.L.  pcrijovttim, 
f.  PERI-  4-  L.  Jov-em  Jupiter,  after  perigee,  peri- 
helion] That  point  in  the  orbit  of  any  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  at  which  it  is  nearest  to  Jupiter. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  vil.  iv.  II.  229  Deter, 
mining  the  direction  of  the  motions  of  the  perijove  and  node 
of  each  satellite.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  385/2  The  first 
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satellite  ..  will  either  be  moving  froni  perijove  towards 
apojove,  or  from  apojcve  towards  perijove.  1881  Nature 
XXIII.  298/2. 

Peril  (pe'ril),  sb.  Forms:  3- peril ;  also  3-5 
perile,  -yl,  4  -ele,  4-5  -ille,  -yle,  -elle,  4-6  -el, 
4-7  -ill,  5  -aill,  -eill,  -eyl(l,  5-6  -ylle,  -ayle, 
5-7  -ell,  -yll ;  4-6  paril,  etc. ;  6  perr- ;  (also  5 
peral,  -ol,  pearl,  6  pearil,  pearrell'i.  [a.  F. 
pe'ril  (loth  c.  in  Littrt)  =  Pr.  peril,  perilh,  Cat. 
peril,  \\..pcriglio:-'L.pcriatlumtpericlum  experi- 
ment, trial,  risk,  danger,  f.  root  of  ex-peri-rt  \.o  try, 
make  trial  of  +  -culum,  suffix  naming  instruments.] 

1.  The  position  or  condition  of  being  imminently 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  injury,  loss,  or  destruc- 
tion ;  risk,  jeopardy,  danger. 

a  11*5  Ancr.  R.  194  Gostlich  fondunge . . met  beon,  uor  be 
peril,  icleoped  breoste  wunde.  1197  R  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2208 
Of  peril  a  se  &  eke  a  lond.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24852  (Colt.) 
pe  mariners.. war  neuer  in  parel  [v.r.  perel]  mar.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  168  Saturnus  after  his  cxil  Fro  Crete  cam 
in  gret  peril.  ?  a  1400  LYDG.  ChorU  I,  Byrde  183  Who 
drcdeth  no  paryll,  in  paryll  he  shall  falle.  aim  Lp. 
BERNERS  Hnon  Ixxxiii.  257  He  was  neuer  in  his  lyfe  in 
suche  perell.  1575  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Somerset  xliv,  Con- 
stant I  was  in  my  Princes  quarel,  To  dye  or  Hue  and  spared 
for  no  parel.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  295  The  perill  of  our 
curses  light  on  thee  So  heauy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them 
off.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  n.  viii,  Glory  Is  the  fair  child 
of  peril.  1831  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  II.  166  Having  com- 
manded  at  Malaga  during  a  time  of  peril  and  confusion. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  128  In  the  hour  of  peril. 

b.  Const,  (a)  of  that  which  is  exposed  to  danger 
(chiefly  with  life) ;  (b)  a/the  evil  fate  that  threatens, 
or  (obs.  or  arch.}  of  the  cause  of  danger ;  t  (0  '" 
with  inf.  (obs.). 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  t6t  In  grete  perille  of  saul  es 
bat  man  pat  has  witt  and  mynde  and  na  gude  can.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1740  In  perill  of  bair  lyues  bai  stode. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  ii.  173  To  bejn  perilUf  my  life  i 


PERILOUS. 


MSS.  C6mm.)  I.  541  A»  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at 
their  perils.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5«,  Peril, . .  sometimes  used 
by  way  of  ihreatning.  Do  such  a  thing  at  your  Peril.  1719 
DK  FOE  Crusoe  u.  xi,  We. .bade  them  keep  off  at  their  peril. 
1831  Hi.  MARTINEAU  Hill  4  Valley  iii.  46  Shew  yourselves 
at  your  peril.  1*81  R.  BUCHANAN  God«t  Man  1. 141,  '  I  must 
do  my  master's  bidding.'  'At  your  peril !  I  have  but  to  give 
the  word,  and  they  would  duck  you  in  the  horsepond.' 

t  e.  Without  the  peril  of:  beyond  the  (dangerous) 
reach  or  power  of :  cf.  DANCER  sb.  \  b.  Obs.  rare. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  ff.  iv.  L  158  To  be  gone  from  Athens, 
where  we  might  be  Without  the  perill  of  the  Athenian  Law. 

1 4.  A  matter  of  danger  ;  a  perilous  or  dangerous 
matter.  Const,  it  is  peril,  it  is  dangerous  (to  do 
something1.  Obs. 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6786  pe  hciemen  of  be  lond  wolde 
Lorn  al  day  mene  pat  hii  nadde  non  eir  of  him  &  bat  gret 
peril  it  was  Vor  ber  mi^te  com  to  al  be  lond  gret  wo  uor  such 
cas.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro/.  80  Peril  is  bothe  fyr  and 
tow  (assemble,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (KoxU)  xxvi.  123  It  es 
grete  peril  to  pursue  be  Tartarenes.  01450  Knt.de  ia  Tour 
(1868)  60  Whedir  it  were  pcrelle  to  do  her  counsaile  or  not. 
c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  164  in  Thynne's  Animadv.  81  You  know 
what  perrele  it  is  together  to  ley  hyrdis  fast  vnto  the  fyer. 

5.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  s*  peril-proof ,  -daring  adjs. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  n.  Fathers  75  A  broad 
thick  breastplate..  High  peril-proof  against  affliction.  1807 
MONTGOMERY  It'.  Indus  n.  141  The  valiant  seized  in  peril- 
daring  fight. 

Hence  PeTillems  a.,  without  or  free  from  peril. 

a  1614  SYLVESTER  Lilt.  Bartas  313  In  their  chamber  pain, 
lesse,  peril-Iesse. 

Peril  (pe-ril),  v.     [f.  prec,  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  in  peril,  expose  to  danger ;  to 
imperil,  endanger,  risk,  hazard. 

1567  MAFLET  Gr.  Forest  37 b,  lf..hir  yong  be  hurt  or 
perilled  in  their  eiesighu  1586  JAS.  VI  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  19  It  micht  perrell  my  reputation  amongst  my 
subjectis.  1647  TRAIT  Comm.  Rev.  i.  5  Jonathan  perilled 
his  life.. for  love  of  David.  1831  HT.  MARTISEAU  Each  IT 
All  iii.  34  The  world  would  be  perilled  by  their  coming 

imh  "ihe'edge'of 'a  featherbed."   "1790  PALEY  Horx  Paul.    \    together.     1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  I.  xv.  178  It  threatened 
Wks  1821;  III.  174  He  acquitted  himself  of  this  commission    |    to  encroach  upon  our  anchorage,  and  peril  the  safety  of  the 
*•     -••'"-         -      -  -  "     •  --"   "•--     '    vessel. 

2.  To  take  the  risk  of,  venture  upon.  rare. 

1849  W.  E.  AYTOUN  Edin.  after  Floaden  x,  Thou  hast 
done  a  deed  of  daring  Had  been  perilled  but  by  few. 
1 3.  intr.  To  be  in  danger.  Obs.  rare. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gave.  n.  iii.  Wks.  (1847)  50  To  start  back, 


at  the  peril  of  his  life.     1840  DICKENS  Bam.  Rudge  ii,  You    ; 
were  never  in  such  peril  of  your  life  as  you  have  been  within 
these  few  moments. 

c  1375  Cursor  ff.  26193  (Fairf.)  Quen  men  is  in  perel  [Co//, 
wath)  of  dede.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xw.  301  porw  be  pas 
of  altoun  Pouerte  my3tc  passe  with-oute  peril  of  robbynge. 
1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  IL  vi.  76  Kynge  Alysaundre.  .eschewed 
the  parell  and  daunger  of  thise  olyfauntes.  1553  BALK 
Vocacyon  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.l  I.  330  In  parell  of  the 

'    sea,  in  parell  of  shypwrack.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 

'  5  The..shir>boyes  were  in  perill  of  those  Sharkes.  1870 
GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xlviii,  A  vessel  in  peril  of  wreck. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1277  Dido,  There  as  he  was  in 
paril  for  to  sterue.  ^1489  CAXTON  Btanc/iardyu  Iii.  201  He 
was  in  pereyll  to  lose  hym  selfe  and  all  his  ooste.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  ii.  124  In  perill  to  incurre  your 
former  malady. 

2.  (with  a  and  //.)  A  case  or  cause  of  peril ;  //. 
dangers,  risks. 

Peril  of  the  sea  (Marine  Insurance) :  see  quot  1872. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4051  (Cott.)  O  perils  [v.r.  perclis]  bat  he 
fell  in  Sum-qual  to  tell  i  sal  bigin.    138*  WYCLIF  2  Car.  XL 

]    26  In  perelis  of  flodis  in  perels  of  theues,  in  perelis  of  kyn, 

|    in  perels  of  hethen  men  [etc.].     1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret. 

I  21  Pereylis  and  disesis  that  are  to  come  of  werres,  peso- 
lencis [etc.],  a  1548  HALLCAnwt,//««./C'i5b,  Toauenture 
themselfes  on  a  newe  chance  and  a  doubtfull  parell.  177* 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  181  Scarce  one  in  a  thousand 
survives  the  numerous  perils  of  its  youth.  1817  W.  SELWYN 

!  Law  Nisi  Prius(fd.  4)  11.893  It  U  the  province  of  the  jury 
to  determine,  whether  the  cause  of  the  loss  be  a  peril  of  the 
sea  or  not.  187*  Whartoris  Law  Lex.  s.  v..  Perils  of  the 

!  sea.  .are strictly  the  natural  accidents  peculiar  to  the  water, 
but  the  law  has  extended  this  phrase  to  comprehend  events 
not  attributable  to  natural  causes,  as  captures  by  pirates, 
and  losses  by  collision,  where  no  blame  is  attachable  to  either 
ship,  or  at  all  events  to  the  injured  ship.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  03  Soldiers, ..  who  are  courageous  in  perils 
by  sex  1884  Mcuuh.  Exam.  3  May  5/1  The  certain  perils 
of  such  an  alliance. 

3.  Phrases,     t  a.   At  all  peril(s  :   at  whatever 
risk  ;  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.    By  the 
(for,  up}  peril  of  my  soul,  upon  my  peril,  etc. :  used 
as  asseverations.    In  peril  of:  at  the  risk  of,  under 
the  penalty  of  (see  also  i  b).  Obs. 

l3..£.£.A  flit.  P. C.  85  At  alle  peryles, quoth  be  prophete, 
i  I  aproche  hit  no  nerre.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vl.  47  Nai, 
bi  be  peril  of  my  soule,  quod  pers.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife  s 
Prol.  561  My  gave  scarlet  gytes,  Thtse  wormes  ne  thise 
Motthes  ne  thise  mytes  Vpon  my  peril  frete  hem  neuer 
a  deel.  —  Merch.  T.  1127  Vp  peril  of  my  soule  I  shal  nat 
lyen.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  i.  119  Ye  lady,  on  my 
1  parel,  ye  shal  see  hit  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  ill.  in.  102  Wee. . 
banish  him  our  Citie  In  perill  of  precipitation  From  off  the 
Rocke  Tarpeian.  [i8»o  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  i.  ii,That  I  speak 
the  truth,  My  peril  be  the  proof.] 

b.  At  (ion,  to)  your  (his,  etc.)  peril:  yon 
(etc.)  taking  the  risk  or  responsibility  of  the  con- 
sequences :  esp.  in  commands,  or  warnings,  refer- 
ring to  the  risk  incurred  by  disregard  or  dis- 
obedience. 

1433  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  477/1  Such  as  they  woll  answere 
fore  atte  here  perille.     1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxiv.  200 
He  sente  hastely  that  they  shold  not  fyght,  and  yf  they  dyd 
that  they  shold  stonde  to  hir  owne  perylle.    la  1550  Freiris 
\    of  Berwik  541  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  303  Gif  thow  dois 
!    nocht,  on  thy  awin  perrell  beid[  =  be  it).   1590  SHAKS.  .Ifitfs. 
>    ff.  in.  ii.  175  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest  to  thy  perill  thou  abide  it  deare.    1631  MASSISOER  City 
Ma,tam  iv.   ii,    Master  Shrieve  and  Master   Marshal.  On 
your  perils,  do  your  offices.    1664  in  BuccUuch  .1/ii.  llMt. 


was  praying  for  them. 

Hence  PeTilled///.  a.,  exposed  to  danger. 

1845-6  TRENCH  Huts.  Lect.  Ser.  i.  vii.  120  To  do  battle  for 
some  perilled  truth.  1846  —  Alirac.  xxxii.  (1862!  449  The 
natural  instinct  of  defence  and  love  to  their  perilled  Lord. 

Perilaryngeal,  -laryngitis  :  see  PERI-  a,  c. 

t  Perile  -ptic,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  Gr.  w«/)i- 
XTpmKos,  f.  *tpt\anfiai>tiv  to  comprehend,  f.  *ipi 
around  +  \ati0avtiv  to  take,  seize.]  Comprehen- 
sive ;  characterized  by  comprehension. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  «  37.  163  The  things  in 
the  world,  are  not  administred  merely  by  SrJermatick 
Reasons,  but  by  Perileptick  (that  is,  Comprehensive  Intel- 
lectual Reasons). 

Perill,  obs.  form  of  PEAKL,  PEBIL. 

II  Perilla  (peri-la).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Linnsens, 
1764);  origin  unknown.]  A  small  genus  of 
Labiates,  natives  of  eastern  Asia  ;  esp.  P.  ocimoides, 
grown  as  a  half-hardy  ornamental  plant  on  account 
of  its  deep-purple  leaves. 

1788  REES  Chambers'  Cyct.,  Perilla,  in  Botany.  ..There 
Is  only  one  species.  1887  G.  Nicholson's  Diet.  Garden., 
Perilla,  a  genus  consisting  of  only  two  or  three  species,  .  . 
natives  of  the  mountains  of  India  and  China.  1900  Echo 
12  June  1/5  Geraniums,  calceolarias,  perilh,  and  coleus 
were  not  allowed  to  intrude  their  weedy  presence. 

Perilobular  :  see  PBBI-  a. 

Perilous  (pe'rilas),  a.  (adv.~)  Forms:  see 
PERIL,  and  cf.  PARLOUS,  [a.  &f.pcrillous  -  OF. 
perillos,  -eus,  mod.F.  pfrilleux  :-L.  periculds-um, 
i.pericul-um  :  see  PERIL  and  -ocs.] 

I.  Fraught  with  peril  ;  causing  or  occasioning 
great  danger  ;  full  of  risk  ;  dangerous  ;  hazardous. 

<  1190  J.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  258/84  Heo  come  to  a  deop  watur 
and  perilous.  CIMO  Will.  Pa/erne  1191  pere  be  pres  was 
perelouste,  he  priked  in  formest.  ctm  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxix.  (Placidas)  2  Lat  penance  is  rycht  perolouse.  c  147° 
Got.  *  Gaw.  1104  Ane  wounder  pcralous  poynt.  1484 
CAXTON  Fatles  of  Msof  IIL  xx.  To  conuerse  with  folke  of 
euylle  lyf  is  a  thyng  moche  peryilous.  IJ4S  RAYNOLD  Byrth, 
Mankynde  (a  This  is  the  parelloust  maner  of  byrth  that  is. 
1643  PRYNNE  Sav.  Power  Par/.  I.  (ed.  2)  21  Put  to  death 
as  a  perilous  enemy  to  the  Kingdome.  1789  BELSHAM  Ess. 
I.  viu  165  Mr.  Locke  and  his  fnends  are  reduced  to  a  most 
perplexing  and  perilous  dilemma.  1836  W.  ImvmAttfnm 
III.  165  The  latter  felt  they  were  in  a  perilous  predicament. 
1840  XlACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vL  II.  32  The  most  arduo 
and  perilous  duties  of  friendship. 

1  2.  Capable  of  inflicting  or  doing  serious  h 
arousing  a  feeling  of  peril  ;  greatly  to  be  dreaded 
or   avoided;    dreadful,    terrible,    awful;   = 
!   LOUS  2.  Obs.  -., 
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PERILOUSLY. 

perylous  noyse,  I  tell  you,  to  here  a  bee  hosse  in  a  boxe. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  29  b,  When  any  blustennge 
wynde  perelous  thunder  or  terrible  tempest,  chansed.  1579 
W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Lone  26  b,  Instructed 
how  with  a  malitious  mynde  and  perilous  wit,  he  might 
runne  descant  at  will.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  $  Jul.  i.  m.  53 
It  had  vpon  it  brow.  .A  perilous  knock, and  it  cryed  bitterly. 
160*  HOLLAND  Sueton.  134  With  her  perilous  fingers.. shee 
would  not  sticke  to  lay  at  the  face  and  eyes  of  other  small 
Children  playing  together  with  her. 
t  B.  as  adv.  —  PARLOUS  B.  Obs. 

1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Heautont.  m.  iii,  This  is  a 
perilous  naughtie  queane.  1849  JAMES  Woodmanx\\,  Love], 
you  look  perilous  grim. 

Perilously  (pe-ribsli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  manner  involving  peril ;  very  dangerously. 

1340  Ayenb.  254  Hy  uly?b  perilousliche  zuo  bet  hy  hyre 
spilt,  and  ual|>  ofte  into  be  grines  of  be  uoBelere  of  helle. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  151  A  cat  of  a  courte.-pleyde 
wi)>  hem  perilouslych.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  clxxiv.  258 
Wherof  cam  grete  stenche  . .  wherof  the  ayer  was  corrupte 
ouer  peryllously.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xx. 
(1634)  740  Many  herein  doe  perillouslyerre.  1624  SANDERSON 
Serin.  I.  112  People,  as  they  are  suspicious,  will  be  talking 
paralously.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Kef.  I.  xl.  413  The  Queen 
fell  perilously  sick.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  596 
Head  man  comes  perilously  near  breaking  his  neck  by 
frequent  falls  among  the  rocks. 

Fe'rilousness.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  perilous ;  dangerousness. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ep.  Ded.  3  The  perilousnes  of 
this  present  time.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1852  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  IV.  iv.  45  A  sense  of  the  perilousness 
of  the  post  to  any  honest  man. 

t  Fe'rilsome,  a.  Obs.    [f.  PERIL  sb.  +  -SOME.] 

Fraught  with  peril ;  perilous. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  239  They  so 
poyson  the  ayre.  .that  from  them  proceedeth  thys  perrilsome 
contagion.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Remem.  in.  241  No  time  to 
come  Can  send  me  to  a  place,  so  perilsome.  That  1  shall 
feare  it.  1650  DAVENANT  Gondibert  Pref,  The  people  be 
often  tbe  greater  enemy,  and  more  perilsome,  being  nearest. 

Perilymph.  (pe'rilimf).  Anat.  [mod.  f.  PERI- 
+  LYMPH.]  The  clear  fluid  contained  within  the 
osseous  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  and  surround- 
ing the  membranous  labyrinth.  (Distinguished 
from  ENDOLYMPH.) 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  536/2  In  birds  the  perilymph    I 
is  in  much  less_  quantity  than  in  the  mammifera.     1879 
CALDERWOOD  Mind  q  Br.  iii.  74  The  vestibule.. has  a  bony 
wall,  and  in  its  cavity  is  the  fluid  perilymph  in  which  the    | 
membranous  vestibule  is  suspended. 

Perilymphangial,  etc. :  see  PERI-. 
Fe:rilympha'tic,  a.    [In  i,  f.  PERIL  YMPH  + 

-ATIC;  in  2,  i.  PEKI-  -t-  LYMPHATIC.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  perilymph. 

1877  BURNETT  Ear  145  The  perilymphatic  cavity  is  inserted 
into  the  lymphatic  tract  of  all  vertebrates.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  548  The  peri-lymphatic  space  of  the 
internal  ear. 

2.  Situated  around  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

1879  BUMSTEAD  Venereal  Diseases  (ed.  4)  612  This  peri- 
lymphatic  inflammation  is  found  in  the  thickness  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson. 

Perimancie,  obs.  form  of  PYROMANCY. 
||  Ferimeningitis  (petriim/nindjai'tis).  Path. 
[mod.L.,  f.  perimeninx  dura  mater  (f.  Gr.  «pi 
around  +  ityvii/t  membrane,  pia  mater)  +  -ITIS.]  In- 
flammation of  the  Perimeninx,  or  dura  mater  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord :  =  PACHYMENINGITIS. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1892  GOWER  Dis.  Nervous 
Syst.  I.  266.    1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  881  External 
spinal  pachymening_itis, — This  condition  is  also  designated 
'  peripachymeningitis  '  or  simply  '  perimeningitis  '. 
Periment,  obs.  form  of  PEDIMENT. 
Ferime'ristem.   Bot.     [mod.   (Rassow,  in 
Ger.  1872)  f.  PERI-  +  MERISTEM.]    The  outermost 
layer  of  the  meristem  at  a  growing  point,  which 
develops  into  the  outer  cortex  and  dermatogen. 
1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  294  Expmeristem 
.  .is  divided  into  the  Mesomeristem.  .and  the  Perimeristem, 
which  is  the  outer  zone,  forming  the  external  cortex  and 
the  Dermatogen.     Endistem,  Existem,  Mesistem,  and  Peri- 
stem  are  abbreviated  expressions  for  these  successive  layers. 
Perimeter  (peri-m/tai).     [ad.  L.  perimetros, 
a.  Gr.  jrepiVerpos  circumference,  f.  «p«  around  + 
fjiirpov  measure:    cf.  It.  perimetro  (Florio  1611), 
¥ .  pfrimetre  (1541  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  continuous  line  or  lines  forming  the 
boundary  of  a  closed  geometrical  figure  (curved  or 
rectilineal), or  of  anyarea  or  surface;  circumference, 
periphery,  outline ;  also,  the  measure  or  length  of 
the  circumference.  (Cf.  DIAMETER  i,  2.) 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  22  b,  The  Stilliced  or  Peri- 
meter, or  vpper  part  of  the  vppermost  Coronice.  1620 
T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  173  A  perimeter,  which  is  the 
circuite,  or  compasse  of  a  figure.  1696  WHISTON  The.  Earth 
I.  (1722)  21  Of  all  Figures,  whose  Perimeters  are  equal,  the 
Circle  is  tbe  most  capacious.  1776  Kentish  Trav.  Comp.  327 
In  less  than  three  months,  the  whole  perimeter,  .or  inclusion 
of  the  harbour,  was  finished.  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  100  The 
perimeter  of  the  polygon  will  continually  approach  to 
coincidence  with  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  it 
is  inscribed.  z88x  CASEY  Sequel  to  Euclid  16. 
fig.  1632  B.  JONSON  Magn,  Lady  Induct.,  He  makes  that 
his  centre  attractive  to  draw  thither  a  diversity  of  guests,  all 
persons  of  different  humours  to  make  up  his  perimeter. 

t  b.  Applied  to  a  space  surrounding  something. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Goi't.  n.  iii.  (1851)  168  In  respect  of  a 
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woodden  table  and  the  perimeter  of  holy  ground  about  it., 
the  Priest  esteems  their  lay-ships  unhallow'd^and  unclean. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  field  of  vision 
and  determining  the  visual  powers  of  different 
parts  of  the  retina. 


Syst.  'Med.  VI.  846  Their  pi 

lion  require  the  assistance  of  the  perimeter. 

attrib.  1889  G.  A.  BERRY  Dis.  Eye  553  The  result  of  a  peri- 
meter examination .  .recorded  on  a  chart. 

Hence  Peri-meterless  a. 

1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  380  Illimitable,  perimeterless, 
immutable  space. 

Perimetral  (peri-mftral),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
perimetr-os  (see  prec.)  +  -AL  :  cf.  diametral. ,]  = 
PERIMETKIC  a.2  i. 

1685  H.  MORE .Paralip.  Prophet,  xxxii.  290  The  words., 
relating  to  the.,  inner  House,  intimatea  Perimetral  dimension 
thereof. 

Perimetrial,  -metritis :  see  PERI-  a,  c. 

Perimetric  (perimrtrik),  a.1  Anat.  and  Path. 
[f.  Gr.  irf pi  around  +  pfirpa  uterus  +  -1C.]  Situated 
or  occurring  around  the  uterus. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Clin.  Lect.  Dis.  Wont,  xxviii.   227 
Lumps  produced  by  perimetric  inflammation  and  adhesions. 

Perimetric  (perime-trik),  a.'*  [f.  Gr.  iripi- 
Utrp-os  PERIMETER  +  -ic :  cf.  METRIC.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  perimeter  or  circumference. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  a  perimeter  (PERI- 
METER 2}  or  perimetry. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  761  A  perimetric  chart., 
shows  merely  a  small  central  spot  of  clear  vision  around  the 
point  of  fixation.  Ibid.  VIII.  108  Perimetric  observations 
show  that  frequently  the  fields  of  vision  are  narrowed 
generally  for  both  eyes. 

So  Perime'tricala.;  hence  Perime'tricallya</z'. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Perimetrical,  pertaining  to  the 
perimeter.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  763  Studying 
perimetrically  a  case  of  homonymous  hemianopsia. 

Perimetry  (peri-metri).  [f.  as  PERIMETER  + 
-Y  :  cf.  geometry,  etc.] 

1.  Measurement  round  ;  perimeter.     Now  rare. 
1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  a  iij  b,  To  be  certified,  either  of  the 

length,  perimetry,  or  distance  lint-ail.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom. 
n.  xiv.  N  iij  b,  The  one  is  equal!  to  the  semidiameters,  the 
other  to  the  perimetrie  or  circumference.  1903  Weslm.  Gaz. 
Q  Jan.  2/1  Tbe  contention.. that  cranial  perimetry  has  but 
little  relation  to  cerebral  quality  is  no  doubt  well  founded. 

2.  Measurement  of  the  field  of  vision  by  means  of 
the  perimeter  (PERIMETER  2). 

1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Perimetry,  the  measuring  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  field  of  vision  by  means  of  the  perimeter.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  847  It  is  unnecessary.. to  convert 
perimetry  into  a  solemn  function. 

||  Perimonerula  (pe'rimoneTitfla).  Embryol. 
[mod.L.,  f.  PEKI-  +  MONERULA.]  The  MONERULA 
arising  from  a  PERIBLASTIC  ovum. 

1876  [see  PERICYTULA]. 

Perimorph  (pe'rimpaf).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
vipi  around  +  poppri  form.]  (See  quot.  1882.) 
Hence  Perimo-rphlc,  Perimo'rphous  «<#>.,  per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  perimorph ;  Peri- 
jno'rphism,  perimorphic  condition. 

1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  n.  n.  ii.  61  A  mineral  which 
encloses  another  has  been  called  a  Perimorph ;  one  enclosed 
by  another  an  Endomorph.  1888  TEALL  British  Petrogr. 
Gloss.  442  Pcrimorphism.  Sheerer  termed  those  crystals 
perimorphic  which  consist  merely  of  a  thin  rind,  the  interior 
being  filled  with  other  minerals.  1888  A.  HARKER  in  Q.  Jrnl. 
Geol.Soc.  XLIV.  453  Perimorphic  hornblende .. bordering 
augite-cores.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Perimorplious  crystals, 
crystals  which  are  made  up  of  a  nucleus  of  one  mineral 
surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  another. 

||  Perimorula  (perimf  prfla).  Embryol.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PERI-  +  MOKULA.]  The  MORULA  arising 
from  a  PERIBLASTIC  ovnm.  1876  [see  PERICYTULA). 

tFerrmplish,  v.  Obs.  Also  -esh.  [f.  OF. 
parempliss-,  lengthened  stem  of  paremplir  to  fulfil 
thoroughly,  f.  par-  =  PER-  2  +  emplir :— L.  im- 
plire  to  fill  up.]  trans.  To  fulfil,  accomplish, 
complete.  Also  f  Perimple-nish  v.  Hence 
•|  Peri-mplishmeut,  fulfilment,  completion. 

1499  Will  of  Benjamen  (Somerset  Ho.),  Perimplenisshing 
my  said  testament  1554  T.  SAMPSON  in  Strype  Eccl.Mem. 
III.  App.  xviii.  48  The  perimplishment  of  your  justification. 
1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Briefe  Bible  n.  141  The  perimplishment 
of  Daniels  halfe  weeke  of  yeares.  1621  BpLTON  Stat.  Ircl. 
9  (25  Hen.  VI)  Many  times  they  do  not  perimplish  the  same. 

Perimyelitis :  see  PERI-  c. 

II  Ferimysium  (perimi-si»m).  Anat.  [irreg. 
f.  Gr.  irfpi  around  +  /xCs  muscle  (stem  f»>-) :  cf.  peri- 
carpium,  etc.]  The  sheath  of  connective  tissue 
enveloping  a  muscle.  Hence  Perimysial  a., 
pertaining  to  the  perimysium. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Peritnysium,  Fascia.  1877 
ROSENTHAL  Muscles  f;  Nerves  198  Their  covering  of  muscle- 
sheath  (perimysium).  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  215 
The  perimysium  undergoes  changes. 

f  PerindU'lgent,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [z&.'L.per- 
indulgent-em  :  see  PER-  4  and  INDULGENT.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Perindulgent,  very  gentle,  courteous. 

Ferine  (pe'rain).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  perinium 
(Strasburger  1882),  f.  PERI-,  app.  after  EXTINK, 
INTINE.]  The  outermost  coat  of  a  pollen-grain  or 
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spore  when  there  are  three  (inline,  extine  or  exine, 
and  perinf). 

1895  KERNEK  &  OLIVER  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  (1902)  II.  joo 
The  wall  of  pollen-grains  is,  as  a  rule,  three-layered.  These 
three  layers  are : — the  internal  one  or  inline,  the  middle  one 
or  extine,  and  the  external  one  or  ferine.  . .  The  various 
sculpturings,  prickles,  and  other  unevennesses  of  the  outer 
coat  really  appertain  to  the  perine. 

Ferineal,  -seal  (peruu-al),  a.  [f.  PERINE-UM 
+  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in  the 
perineum.  Perineal  body  :  see  PERINEUM. 

1767  A.  CAMPBELL  Lcxiph.  (1774)  23,  I  suffered  a  total 
perineal  excoriation.  1833-6  IODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  178/1 
These  muscles . .  have  the  effect  of  making  tense  the  different 
perinjeal  aponeurosis.  1868  SIR  H.  THOMPSON  Dis.  of 
Prostate  3  The  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

Feriue'O-,  used  as  combining  form  of  PEKI- 
NEUM,  in  a  few  terms  of  anatomy,  pathology,  etc. : 

Periue-ooele  (-sfl)  [Gr.  xijAi;  tumour],  perineal 
hernia  ;  Perine'opla.:sty,  a  plastic  operation  on 
the  perineum  ;  so  Perine^opla-stic  a. ;  Perineor- 
rhaphy  (-p'rafi)  [Gr.  pa<j>-ij  sewing,  suture], 
suture  of  the  perineum  when  ruptured  ;  Periue^o- 
vagi'nal  a.,  relating  to  the  perineum  and  vagina 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.} ;  Perine-o-vu'lvar  a.,  relating 
to  the  perineum  and  vulva. 

1811  HOOPER  Med.  Dirt.,Perinxoule.  1857  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.  911/1  A  perinepcele.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Perinea- 
plastic  operation,  perineorrhaphy.  1875  tr.  H.von  Ziemsscn's 


is  now  generally  adopted.. has  received  the  name  of  peri- 
neorraphy.  1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaux'  Midwi/.  48  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  deep  branch  of  the  perineo-vulvar 
branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Perinephral,  -ic,  etc. :  see  PERI-  a,  b,  c. 

Periiierve  (pe'rinajv).  Anat.  [f.  PERI-  + 
NEHVE.]  =  PEHINEUHIUM. 

1873  A.  FLINT  Neni.  Syst.  L  28  They  [capillaries]  never 
penetrate  the  perinerve. 

II  Perineum,  perinaeum  (perinf  i>m).  Anat. 

[Late  L.  (Csel.  Aurel.  c 440)  perineum,  -neum,  a. 
Gr.  vipivaiof,  TKpiVfos,  or  perh.  properly  irrjpiv-: 
cf.  in  same  sense  wijpiva ;  also  irrjpis  or  i";piV,  ace. 
•mipiva  scrotum.]  The  region  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  scrotum  or  vulva ;  denoting 
either  the  surface  of  this,  or  the  mass  of  tissue 
(perineal  body}  of  which  this  surface  forms  the  base. 

i63aSHERWOOD,Theperineum,/«lW«.  1693  tr.  Blancard1  s 
Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Perinxum,  the  Ligamentous  Seam  be- 
twixt the  Cod  and  the  Fundament.  i754-*4  SMELLIE 
Midwif.  I.  93  The  perinaeum.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surf. 
Obs.  234,  I  made  a  division  in  the  perinaeum.  1842  E. 
WILSON  Anat.  yade  M.  103  The  muscles  of  the  perineum 
are  situated  in  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Perineural  (peri|niu»'ral),  a.  [f.  Gr.  >r«/x 
around  +  vtvp-ov  nerve  +  -AL  :  cf.  neural.]  Sur- 
rounding or  investing  a  nerve,  or  a  bundle  of 
nerve-fibres. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  501  There  is  in  all  these 
cases.. leucocytal  infiltration  of  the  perineural  sheath. 

II  Ferinenritis  (pe-ri,niurertis).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  next  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
neurium. Hence  Perineuritio  (-Hik)  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  or  affected  with  perineuritis  (in  quot.  misused 
for  perineural). 

1878  A.  HAMILTON  Were.  Dis.  57  One  a  peri-neuritis,  and 
the  other  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  itself.  1893 
A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  13  Distension  of  the  perineuritic 
lymph-spaces.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  58  Lepra-cells, 
which  infiltrating  the  perineurium  produce  perineuritis. 

II  Periueurium  (periinius'riiSm).  Anat.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  itipi  around  +  vdpov  nerve :  cf.  peri- 
carpium,  etc.]  The  sheath  of  connective  tissue 
enveloping  a  bundle  of  nerve-fibres.  Hence  Peri- 
netrrial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  perineurium. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Perineurion,  Neurilemma. 
1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  13  In  the  lymphatics  of  the 
epineurium  and  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  perineurium.  1899 
A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  637  The  thickened  perineurium  and 
interstitial  tissue. 

Perinuclear,  -ocular :  see  PERI-  a. 

Period  (pI°Ti^d),  sb.  Forms :  5  peryod, 
paryode,  6  peryode,  periode,  6-  period:  see 
also  PARODY  sb2  [a.  F.  periode  (i4thc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  =  Sy.periodo,  \\..pcriodo,aA."L.period-us, 
a.  Gr.  TrtpioSos  going  round,  way  round,  circuit, 
revolution,  cycle  of  years,  periodic  recurrence, 
course,  recurring  fit  of  disease,  orbit  of  a  heavenly 
body,  rounded  sentence,  f.  ir<pi  around  +  Ms  way ; 
in  ancient  L.  used  only  of  the  period  or  cycle  of 
the  four  Grecian  games,  and  of  a  complete  sentence; 
in  med.L.  in  other  of  the  Gr.  senses.] 
I.  A  course  or  extent  of  time. 

•(•1.  The  time  during  which  anything  runs  its 
course ;  time  of  duration.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Smule  (Caxton  1483)  IV.  xxvi.  72  For  the  tyme 
and  paryode  bifore  ordeyned  of  the  first  maker.  1014 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  iii.  §  13.  424  Unto  all  Dominions 
God  hath  set  their  periods.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  587  .Ho' 
by  Art  to  make  Plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary 
Period.  1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  n  Many 
Temples  early  gray  have  out-lived  the  Psalmist's  period. 

2.  Chronol.  A  round  of  time  or  series  of  years, 
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marked  by  the  recurrence  of  astronomical  coin- 
cidences (c.  g.  the  changes  of  the  moon  falling  on 
the  same  days  of  the  solar  year),  used  as  a  unit  in 
chronology ;  e.  g.  the  Callippic,  Dionysian,  Julian, 
Metonic  period.  Cf.  CYCLE  sb.  2. 

1613  [sec  JULIAN].  1694  HOLDER  Disc.  Time  (J.),  A  cycle 
or  period  is  an  account  uf  years  that  has  a  beginning  and 
an  end  too,  and  then  begins  again  as  often  as  it  ends. 
1696-1876  [see  CALLIPPIC].  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, 
Period,  in  Chronology,  signifies  a  Revolution  of  a  certain 
Number  of  Years;  as  the  Metonick  Period,  the  Julian 
Period,  and  the  Califfick  Period.  1718  PRIDEAUX  Connect. 
0.  H  ff.  Test,  ll.  iv.  231  In  the  language  of  Chronologers 
a  Cycle  is  a  round  of  several  years  and  a  Period  a  round  of 
several  Cycles.  1787-1876  [see  DIONYSIAN  3]. 

b.   Astron.   The  time   in   which   a  planet  or 
satellite  performs  its  revolution  about  its  primary. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.,  The  periods  of  the  comets 
are  now  many  of  them  pretty  well  ascertained.  1741  WATTS 
Iniprov.  Mind  i.  xvi.  §  2  Tell  these  persons,  .that  the  earth, 


Ibid.  70/2  Her  return  to  the  same  posinon  with  respect  to 
the  equinox,  or  her  tropical  period,  will  be  shorter.  1854 
BKEWSTER  More  Worlds  ii.  29  Its  (Uranus']  year,  or  annual 
period,  is  eighty-four  years. 

t  O.  fhysiol.  Period  of  the  blood :  see  quot. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Period  of  the  blood,  ..the 
circle  of  the  blood,  or  the  tour  it  makes  round  the  body,  for 
the  support  of  life. 

d.  Physics.  The  interval  of  time  between  the 
recurrence  of  phases  in  a  vibration,  etc. 

1865  TYNDALL  Radiation  xv.  52  The  rays  of  light  differ 
from  those  of  invisible  heat  only  in  point  of  period.  1869 
—  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  230  The  energy  transmitted  to 
the  eye  from  a  candle-flame  naif  a  mile  distant  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  inform  consciousness  ;  while  waves  of  a  different 
period,  possessing  many  times  this  energy  have  no  effect 
whatever.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  54  The 
Period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  time  which 
elapses  from  any  instant  until  the  moving  point  again  moves 
in  the  same  direction  through  the  same  position. 

e.  Any  round  or  portion  of  time  occupied  by  a 
recurring   process   or  action,  or  marked   by  the 
regular  recurrence  of  a  phenomenon. 

1850  M"CosK  Div.  Govt.  n.  i.  (1874)  133  The  tides  of  the 
ocean  . .  flow  in  periods.    i86s  TYNDALL  Mountaineeer.  xi, 
The  heart  beats  by  periods.     1901  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Aug.  8/t    ' 
This  hypothesis  is  in  full  accord  with  the  '  climate-period  of   ( 
thirty-five  years '  recently  put  forward  by  Professor  Bruckner. 

3.  rath.  The  time  during  which  a  disease  runs 
its  course ;  that  occupied  by  each  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever  from  its  accession  to  its  remission  ; 
also,  each  of  the  temporal  phases  distinguishable 
in  the  course  of  a  disease. 

1543  TRAHERON  I'igo's  Chinirg.  50/3  Optalmia  hath  cer- 
laine  paroxysmes  or  fyttes,  and  periodes  or  courses.  1716 
QUINCY  Lex.  Phys.-Med.  (ed.  3),  Period  is  the  Space  in 
which  a  Distemper  continues  from  its  Beginning  to  its 
Declension ;  and  such  as  return  after  a  certain  Space,  with 
like  Symptoms,  are  called  Periodical  Distempers.  1893 
Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Period, ,.l\x  time  during  which  a  disease 
progresses  from  its  accession  to  its  declension ;  also,_  those 
marked  changes  that  characterize  the  progress  of  a  disease, 
of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five, — the  invasion,  the  aug- 
ment, the  state,  or  full  development,  the  decline,  and  the 
termination.  Ibid.,  The  term  period  was  also  applied  to 
the  time  between  two  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  accession.. and  the  remission. 
b.  //.  Also  monthly  periods :  menses,  catamenia. 

1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  121  The  exact  day 
between  any  two  periods  of  menstruation  in  which  semina- 
tion has  taken  effect.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  777 
Her  habit  is  for  the  periods  to  recur  every  five  weeks,  rather 
freely.  1893  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  Periods. 

4.  An  indefinite  portion  of  time,  spec,  of  history, 
or  of  some  continuous  process,  as  life  (generic  or 
individual),  distinguished  and  characterized  by  the 
same  prevalent  features  or  conditions. 

1711  ADDISON  Hymn,  '  When  all  thy  Mercies'  xi,  Through 
every  Period  of  my  Life  Thy  Goodness  I'll  pursue.  1780 
BURKE  .V/>.  at  Bristol  Wks.  III.  383  The  Reformation,  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  human  improvement,  was  a  time 
of  trouble  and  confusion.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865) 
116  We  have  most  of  us,  at  some  period  or  other  of  our 
lives,  been  amused  with  dialogues  of  the  dead.  1865-6  H. 
PniLurs  Anter.  Paper  Curr.  II.  148  The  winter  periods 
proved  always  trying  to  the  American  cause,  1870  MAX 
MUun  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  66  Niobe  was,  in  a  former  period 
of  language.  ;i  name  of  snow  and  winter. 

b.  Geol.  One  of  the  larger  divisions  of  geological 
time;  usually  subordinate  to  an  era:  see  EPOCH  50. 

1833  LYELL  I'riac.  Geol.  III.  54  The  period  next  ante- 
cedent we  shall  call  F.ocene.  1853  PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksh. 
iv.  _i?4  All  Holderness  was  a  sea-bed  in  the  'glacial' 
period.  1863  [see  CRETACEOUS  2].  1895  Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  In  the  scheme  of  nomenclature  proposed  by  the 
International  Geological  Congress  period  is  the  chrono- 
logical term  of  the  second  order,  to  which  system  is  the 
corresponding  stratigraphic  term;  as,  Silurian  period  or 
system. 

O.  Any  specified  portion  or  division  of  time. 

a  1751  BoLlNCBRoKE  StuJ.  Hist.  (1752)  I.  vi.  236  The  parti- 
cular periods  into  which  the  whole  period  should  be  divided. 
1793  UURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  141  Twenty  years  would  be  too 
long  a  period  to  fix  for  such  an  event.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(cd.  ?}  III.  ^09  Where  a  person  acquires  a  second  right,  he 
is  allowed  a  new  period  of  twenty  years  to  pursue  his  remedy. 
1855  MILMAN  Lnt.  Chr.  xi.  viii,  The  termination  of  a 
centenary  period  in  the  history  of  man.  1865  SWINBURNE 
AiuKtciria  302  Till  time  wax  faint  in  all  his  periods. 
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d.  The  period:  the  time  in  question  or  nnder  con- 
sideration; esp.  the  present  day :  cf.  DAY  sb.  I3b(i). 

1868  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  in  Sat,  Rev,  14  Mar.  340/1  The 
girl  of  the  period  is  a  creature  who  dyes  her  hair  and  paints 
her  face.     1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ff  Merck,  II.  i.  a  Some  of 
them  grow '  fast ',  and  '  loud ' — mere  '  girls  of  the  period '. 
II.  Completion,  end  of  any  course. 

6.  The  point  of  completion  of  any  ronnd  of  time 
or  course  of  action  or  duration  ;  consummation, 
termination,  conclusion,  end.  Phrases  :  To  put 
(^\  give,  set)  a  period  to,  f  bring,  come  to  a  period; 
f  to  set  down  one's  (or  the)  period  (perh.  with  some 
allusion  to  1 1  b).  Now  arch. 

[c  1374,  1430-40 :  see  PARODY  j*.2]  1590  GREENE  Mourn. 
Garni.  Wks.  (Grosarl)  IX.  150  She  glaunced  her  lookcs  on 
all,  ..but  at  last  she  set  downe  her  period  on  the  face  of 
Alexis,  thinking  he  was  the  fairest.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI, 
iv.  ii.  17  The  period  of  thy  Tyranny  approacheth.  1599  B. 
JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev,  v.  iii,  To  end  And  give  a  timely 
period  to  our  sports.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  A'inga.  ff  Comntw. 
Ded.,  I  put  a  period  to  these  lines,  a  1636  LYNDE  Case  for 
Spectacles  (1638)  Ep.  Ded.,  Death. .sets  a  period  to  all  suits 
in  Courts.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist,  Reb.  VIL  $  391  This 
Answer  was  return'd  to  his  Majesty ;  which  put  a  period  to 
all  Men's  hopes.  1670  EVELYN  Let.  Ld.  Treasurer  20  Jan. 
in  Diary,  The  subiect  of  it  being ..  y  warr . .  not  yet  brought 
to  a  period.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  I.  140  A  thing  past 
and  now  come  to  a  Period.  1734  WATTS  Reliq.  J^uv.  (1789) 
86  Let  us  hold  the  period  of  life  ever  in  our  view.  1750 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  54  P  a  A  man  accustomed,  .to  trace 
things  from  their  origin  to  their  period.  1814  CARY  Dante, 
Paradise  xvi.  137  The  just  anger  that  hath. .put  a  period 
to  your  gladsome  days.  i88a  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts. 
(1884)  96,  1  mean  to  put  a  period  to  this  prodigality. 

t  b.  The  final  stage  of  any  process  or  course  of 
action ;  the  concluding  sentence,  peroration  ;  the 
finish,  consummation,  final  event,  issue,  outcome. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet,  (1899)  66  The  periode  or  conclusion 
standethe  in  the  bryefe  enumeracyon  of  thynges  spoken 
before,  and  in  mouynge  the  affectyons.  1581  J.  BELL 
Haddon's  Ansvj.  Osor.  404  Mystres  money  made  upp 
alwayes  the  peryode  of  the  play.  1616  W.  FORDE  Serin.  64 
So  shall  it  be  the  period  and  end  of  my  discourse.  1713 
ADDISON  Cato  i.  iii,  O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass 
between  The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 
1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V,  VH.  III.  28  Conducting  the 
deliberations,  .to  such  a  successful  period. 

fc.  An  end  to  part  of  a  course;  a  stop.   Obs.  rare. 
1590   MAKLOWE  2nd  Ft.   Tamburl.  \.  iii,   Yet   shall  my 

soldiers  make  no  period  Until  Natolia  kneel  before  your 
feet.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  101  All  terrene  joyes  are 
mixt  with  discontent  and  periods. 

fd.  Death.  06s.  rare. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Parallel  Essex  9f  Buckhm,  in  Reliq,  (1651) 
34  Touching  the  Dukes  [Buckingham's]  suddain  period. 
1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  u.  f  n  The  Tragical  Exits 
and  unexpected  periods  of  some  eminent  Persons. 

t  6.  The  highest  point  reached  in  any  course ; 
the  acme.  Obs. 

1595  MARKHAM  Sir  R.  Grinvile  (Arb.)  78  Since  last  the 
sunne  Lookt  from  the  hiest  period  of  the  sky.  1604  E. 
G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  n.  vii.  98  When  the 
sunne  is  in  the  period  of  his  force  in  the  burning  Zone.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  %  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  107.  1608  D.  TlyviL)  En.  Pol.  <r 
Mar.  43  b,  Nor  was  the  massacre  of  this  his  warlike  sonne 
the  period  of  his  furie. 

f  7.  A  particular  point  in  the  course  of  anything ; 
a  point  or  stage  of  advance ;  a  point  of  time, 
moment,  occasion.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordm  (1602)  341  If  you  aske  of  the 
Mathematician,  how  to  passe  betwixt  two  periods,  he  will 
tell  you  that  (etc.].  1664  BUTLER  Hnd,  11.  ii.  657  At  fit 
Periods  the  whole  Rout  Set  up  their  throats  with  Clam'rous 
shout.  <r«790  IMISON  Sell.  Art  II.  82  Farenheit's  scale  is 
most  generally  in  use,  and  the  remarkable  periods  of  heat 
are  as  follows:  212  water  boils,  175  spirits  of  wine  boils, 
112  fever-heat,  98  blood-heat  [etc.].  I79JSMEATON  Edystoiie 
L.  §  281  note.  The  work  being  now  brought  to  such  a 
period  that  it  could  go  on  with  less  interruption. 

f  8.  A  limit  in  space,  appointed  end  (of  a 
journey  or  course).  Obs. 

1605  WILLET  Hexafla  Gen.  463,  50  miles  beyond,  .which 
was  the  vtmost  period  of  their  journey.  1633  Bp.  HALL 
Hard  Texts  Ezek.  i.  17  They  moued  all  four  together  and 
went  right  on  to  the  period  appointed.  1789  in  Burke's 
Corr.  (1844)  III.  87  Our  best  friends  will  not  march,  unless 
they  can  perceive  a  period  to  their  journey. 

t  9.  fig.  The  end  to  be  attained,  the  goal.  Obs. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  ii,  If  these  had  made 
one  poem's  period.  1398  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  iii.  47  This 
is  the  period  of  my  ambition.  Hid.  iv.  ii.  237.  1613  — 
Hen.  Yin,  i.  ii.  209  There's  his  period  To  sheath  his  knife 
in  vs.  1618  M.  BARET  Horsemanship,  Cures  18  When  you 
haue  gotten  the  period  of  your  desire.  1643  MILTON  Divorce 
Pref.  (1851)  18  This  therefore  shall  be  task  and  period  of 
this  discourse,  a  1674  CLARENDON  S'trtr.  Lnnath.  xxx,  (1676) 
184  Which  without  doubt  must  be  the  natural  and  final 
period  of  all  his  Prescriptions  in  Policy  and  Government 
III.  In  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Music,  etc. 

10.  A  complete  sentence.  (Cf.  Aristotle  Rhet. 
in.  ix.)  Usually  applied  to  a  sentence  consisting 
of  several  clauses,  grammatically  connected,  and 
rhetorically  constructed.  Hence,  in//.,  rhetorical 
or  grammatical  language. 

[1533  MORE  Apol.  xiv.  103  b,  A  very  colde  skusc  to  a 
man  lerned  that  wyll  way  the  hole  periodus  togyther.] 
1579  K.  K.  in  Spenser 's  Sht'ph.  Kal.  Ep.  to  Harvey,  The 
whole  Periode  and  compasse  of  speache  so  delightsome  for 
the  roundnesse,  and  so  graue  for  the  straungenesse.  1593 
NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confut.  82,  I  know  two  seuerall  periods 
or  full  pointes  in  this  last  epistle,  at  least  fortie  lines  long 
a  piece.  1634  MILTON  Comus  585  Not  a  period  Shall  be 
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unsaid  for  me.  1675  TEMPLE  Let.  to  KingVf\u.  1731 II.  330 
He  went  on,  and  read  a  long  Period  in  Cypher.  1764 
GRAY  Corr.  N.  fficholls  19  Nov.,  If  you  will  not  take  this 
as  an  excuse,  accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period, 
which  is  always  my  principal  concern.  1781  COWPER  Table 
T.  517  If  sentiment  were  sacrificed  to  sound,  And  truth  cut 
short  to  make  a  period  round.  1869  HUXLEY  in  Set,  Opin. 
at  Apr.  464  Those  oddly  constructed  periods  which  seem  to 
have  prejudiced  many  persons  against  reading  his  works. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x.  209  To  put  clauses  together 
into  periods. 

b.  In  Ancient  Prosody,  A  group  of  two  or  more 
cola  (COLON2  i);  a  metrical  group  or  series  of 
dicolic,  tricolic,  etc.  verses. 

1837-9  HA  i. LAM  Hist.  Lit.  i.  ii.  86  He  was  the  first.,  who 
replaced  the  rude  structure  of  periods  by  some  degree  of 
rhythm.  i88a  BLADES  Caxton  126  The  Greek  grammarians 
..called  a  complete  sentence  a  period,  a  limb  was  a  colon, 
and  a  clause  a  comma.  1883  [see  COLON*  i]. 

11.  A  full  pause  such  as  is  properly  made  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence. 

1587  GREENE  Penelopes  Web  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  151  She 
fell  into  consideration  with  her  selfe  that  the  longest  Sommer 
hath  his  Autumne,  the  largest  sentence  his  Period.  [1589 
PUTTKNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  iv.  (Arb.)  88  The  third  they 
called  feriodus,  for  a  complement  or  full  pause,  and  as  a 
resting  place  and  perfection  of  so  much  former  speach  as 
had  bene  vttered.]  Ibid.  89  Much  more  might  be  sayd  for 
the  vse  of  your  three  pauses,  comma,  colon,  and  periode. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  L  96  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of 
sentences.  1593  —  Lucr.  565  She  puts  the  period  often 
from  his  place,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  n.  ix,  The 
distinction  of  a  perfect  sentence  hath  a  more  full  stay,  and 
doth  rest  the  spirit,  which  is  a  pause  or  a  period. 

b.  The  point  or  character  that  marks  the  end  of 
a  complete  sentence  ;  a  full  stop  ( .). 

1609  f.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (1878)  20/2  No  Commaes  but 
thy  Stripes ;  no  Periods  But  thy  Nailes.  1611  BKINSI.EY  Lud. 
Lit.  95  In  reading,  that  he  [the  scholar]  doe  it  distinctly, 
reading  to  a  Period  or  full  point,  and  there  to  stay.  1748 
J.  MASON  Elocut.  24  A  Comma  stops  the  Voice  while  we 
may  privately  tell  one,  a  Semi-colon  two;  a  Colon  three: 
and  a  Period  four.  1814  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I. 
405  When  a  sentence  is  complete  and  independent ..  it  is 
marked  with  a  Period.  1866  MASON  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  7) 
121  Punctuation.  .4  The  Full  stop  or  Period. 

12.  Mus.  'A  complete  musical  sentence '  (Stainer 
&  Barrett  1898). 

1866  ENCEL  Nat.  Mus.  iii.  83  A  period,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  always  embrace  eight  bars.  1880  C.  H.  H. 
PARRY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  692  A  Period  is  one  of  the 
divisions  which  characterise  the  form  of  musical  works,  .the 
lesser  divisions  are  phrases. 

13.  Arith.  A  set  of  figures  in  a  large  number 
marked  off  by  commas  placed  between  or  dots 
placed  over,  as  in  numeration,  circulating  decimals, 
and  the  extraction  of  the  square  or  cube  root. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  15  A  Period  is  a  comprehension 
of  Degrees. .as  123. .12345,  &c.  01677  Cockers  Arith.  i. 
5  10.  6  A  Period . .  when  a  Number  consists  of  more  than 
three  figures  or  places,  whose  proper  order  is  to  prick  or 
distinguish  every  third  Place  . .  so  . .  63.452.  1690  LEY- 
BOURN  Cars.  Math.  4  Numbers  ..  of  Three  Figures,  or 
Places.. may  properly  be  called  a  Period.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Tec/m.  L  s.v.,  A  Period  in  Numbers,  is  a  Distinction 
made  by  a  Point,  or  Comma  after  every  sixth  Place  or 
Figure ;  and  is  used  in  Numeration,  for  the  readier  dis- 
tinguishing and  naming  the  several  Figures  or  Places.  1859 
BARN.  SMITH  Arith.  *•  Algebra  (ed.  6)  76  The  part  (of  a 
circulating  decimal]  which  b  repeated  is  called  the  Period. 

14.  Math.  The  interval  between  any  two  succes- 
sive equal  values  of  a  periodic  function,  i.  e.  one 
whose  values  recur  in  the  same  order  while  that 
of  the  variable  increases  or  decreases  continually. 

1879  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  X.  468  The  thela-functions 
have  the  quarter-periods  (r,  i),  the  half-periods  (2,  2),  and 
the  whole  periods  (4,  4).  i88a  MINCHIN  Unifl.  Kinemat.  13 
If  *  (-r-r«A)  =  *  (-r),.  .<•  being  any  integer  and  A  a  constant, 
$  (x)  is  a  periodic  function  of-r,  its  period  being  A. 

t  Pe'riod,  v.  Obs.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  to  a  termination,  put  a  period 
to ;  to  end,  conclude ;  to  dissolve. 

"595  Polimanteia  (1881)  46,  I  am  loath  to  bee  too  long  in 
my  aduisements  to  you,,  .and  therefore  heere  I  period  them. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  I.  L  09  Your.. Letter  he  desires  To 
those  haue  shut  him  vp,  which  failing,  Periods  his  comfort. 
1668  HOWE  Bless.  Rigjiteeiis(i%2$)  301  It  will  calmly  period 
all  thy  troubles.  1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1 1 1 . 95  This  ingenu- 
ous Concession . .  were  sufficient  to  period  our  Controversie, 

2.  intr.  To  come  to  a  conclusion,  conclude. 

i6>8  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixi,  You  may  period  upon  this  ; 
it  where  there  is  the  most  pitty  from  others,  there  is  the 
6.  safest  misery  in  the  partie  pittied.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law 
88  Here  then  I  period.  16..  BARTON  Holiday's  AckKnul. 
(N.),  Tis  some  poor  comfort  that  this  mortal  scope  Will 
period. 

Hence  t  Pe-rioding  vbl.  sb.,  finishing,  concluding. 

1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  30 This  Parliament,  .to  continue 
for  the  Enacting  of  Laws,  and  Perioding  of  things  of  Refor- 
mation, as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  State  shall  require  the 
same. 

Feriodate,  per-iodate  (par,ai-*fcit).  Chem. 
[See  PER-  5.]  A  salt  of  periodic  acid.  (In  Phar- 
macy, short  for  calcium  periodate,  an  antiseptic.) 

1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4)  343  A  sparingly  soluble 
saltls  obtained,  which  b  a  periodate  of  so3a.     187.  Roso.i 
Elem.  Chem.  I2a   Periodic  Acid,  or  Hydrogen  Perio 
1800   Pall  Mall  G.  6  Jan.  2/3   A  medical  contemporary 
motioned  that  one  sniff  of  periodate  crystals  would  cure  an 
attack  of  influenza.     1801  Times  28  Oct.  3/5  ''  ls  cla.1 
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Periodic  acid,  H5IO6,  an  acid  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  iodic  acid  ;  Feri'odide 
or  f  Perio-duret,  a  combination  of  iodine  with 
another  element  or  radical  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  in  a  simple  iodide. 

1819  BRANDEC/I«».  138  Periodide  of  phosphorus  is  a  black 
compound,  formed  by  heating  one  part  of  iodine  with  rather 
more  than  20  of  phosphorus.  1836  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  343  An 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  periodic  acid  is  formed.  1853  W. 
GREGORY  Inorg.  Chew.  117  Periodic  Acid.  107=183-1. 
Analogous  to  perchloric  acid.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
912/1  Perioduret.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  742  One 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  periodide  [l.  e.  of  mercury]  or  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Pe^rlodeu'tic, a.  rare~".  [f.  late  Gr.  ireptotdirris 
a  traveller ;  a  physician,  f.  irtpi-odtv-ftv  to  travel 
about.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  quack. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Periodic  (pi°rif>-dik),  a.l  [a.  F.  pHriodiqne 
(I4thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  'L.  periodicus  (Pliny), 
a.  Gr.  TTfpioSiKus  coming  round  at  certain  intervals, 
f.  irtplo&os  PERIOD  :  see  -ic.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  proper  to  the  revolution  of 
a  heavenly  body  in  its  orbit,  as  periodic  motion,  time. 

_i642  HOWELL  For.  Trail.  (Arb.)  87  In  as  short  a  compas  of 
time  as  the  Sun  finishelh  his  periodic  annual!  motion.  1715 
tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  1. 192  If  the  Sun  were  retained  by  the 
same  Force  [Gravity],  propagated  so  far  as  itself,  the  Cubes 
of  the  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon . .  would  have  the  same 
Ratio  as  the  Squares  of  their  Periodic  Times.  1833  HERSCHEL 
Astron.  viii.  248  A  direct  method  of  ascertaining  the  periodic 
time  of  each  planet. 

2.  Characterized  by  periods ;  recurring  at  regular 
intervals  ;  spec,  in  Path,  having  regularly  recurring 
symptoms,  as  periodic  fever.    Often  loosely,  Recur- 
ring or  reappearing  at  intervals ;  intermittent. 

Periodic/unction  (Math.) :  see  PERIOD  si.  14.  Periodic  in- 
equality(Astron.) :  see  INEQUALITY 4.  Periodiclaw(C/:cm.): 
the  statement  of  the  fact  (first  pointed  out  by  Mendelc'eff  in 
1869)  that  the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements  are 
periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights:  i.e.  that  when 
arranged  in  the  order  of  these  weights,  the  elements  fall 
into  recurring  groups  or  series,  so  that  those  having  similar 
chemical  and  physical  properties  recur  at  regular  intervals. 

1661  LOVF.LL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  365  The  boulimos  is 
a  great  periodick  appetite,  often  ending  in  nauseousnesse. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  154  Periodic  Potions  for  the  Sick. 
1750  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834)  II.  328,  I  have 
advised  several  who  are  going  to  keep  their  next  earthquake 
in  the  country  to  take  the  bark  for  it,  as  it  is  so  periodic. 
1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  88  The  fevers  of  the  periodic  class 
exhibit  great  variety  of  condition.  1822-56  DE  QUINCEY 
Confess.  (1862)  25  The  fretting.,  of  anxiety,  which. .he  kept 
alive  by  this  periodic  exaction.  1859  PARKINSON  Optics 
(1866)  104  The  cylindrical  beams  transmitted  through  these 
annular  lenses  sweep  the  horizon  and  produce  a  revolving 
or  periodic  light.  1879  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  XI.  529 
The  functions  sin  w,  cos  u,  are  periodic,  having  the  period 

2  *'  cos ("  + 2  "'  =  co"  (B) !  and  the  half-period  »,  *'o"  (u  +  TT) 
=  —  cos  "  ',  the  periodicity  may  be  verified  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  fractional  forms.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wurtz' Atom. 
The,  154  A  function  of  the  atomic  weights,  which  function 
is  periodic.  1881  STOKES  in  Nature  XXIV.  617/2  A  system 
of  any  kind  subject  to  periodic  disturbing  forces.  1882 
MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  13  A  function  of  a  variable,  x,  is 
said  to  be  a  periodic  function  . .  if  its  values  repeat  them- 
selves  for  values  of  the  variable  differing  by  a  constant. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rhetorical  or  grammatical 
period ;  characterized  by  or  expressed  in  periods. 

1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  276  Those  Letters 
are  not  writ  in  a  Periodick  Style,  as  the  Orations.  1840-1 
DE  QUINCEY  Rhetoric  Wks.  1859  XI.  52  The  splendour  of 
his  periodic  diction,  with  his  fine  delivery,  compensated  his 
defect  in  imagery.  1860  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  xvii.  361  The 
Italian  resembles  the  Latin  in  independence  of  fixed  laws 
of  periodic  arrangement.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  527 
Anaxagoras  never  attained  to  a  connected  or  periodic  style. 

4.  =  PERIODICAL  a.  5.  rare. 

1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  i.  19  The  despotism  of  the 
Periodic  Press.  1904  Westnt.  Gaz.  30  Apr.  5/2  There  is  in 
all  these  respects  no  better  model  for  the  journalist  or 
periodic  writer. 

5.  Relating  to  a  period  or  space  of  time.  rare. 
1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  168  A  periodic  con-    i 

ception  of  the  [six] '  days '  would  at  once  suggest  itself, . .  the 
divine  rest  embracing  an  indefinite  period. 

Periodic,  a.  '*,  per-iodio:  see  under  PERIODATE.   ! 

Periodical    (pi»rip-dikal),    a.     (st.)      [£    as   I 
PERIODIC  a.i  +  -AL.] 

1.  •=  PERIODIC  a.  i.     f  Periodical  month :    see   ' 
quot.  1690. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1024  Nature,  .determined    ' 
motion  with  periodicall  revolutions.    1690  LEYBOURN  Curs. 
Math.  467  The  Periodical  Month  is  that  interval  of  time  in 
which  the  Moon  returneth  to  the  same  place  in  the  Zodiack 
from  whence  she  departed.    1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I. 
s.  v.,  The  Periodical  Motion  of  the  Moon,  is  that  whereby 
she  finishes  her  Course  round  about  the  Earth  in  a  Month,    i 
a  1721   KEILL  Maupertuis'  Diss.  (1734)  37  The  Periodical    i 
times  of  the  Planets.   1846  JOYCE  Sci.  Dial.,  Astron.  xiv.  98    ; 
This  is  called  the  periodical  month. 

2.  Recurring  after  more  or  less  regular  periods 
of  time ;   characterized  by  periods  (of  occurrence, 
variation,  etc.)  :   =  PERIODIC  2. 

Periodical  cicada,  a  species  of  N.  American  cicada  (C. 
septendecitn),  the  larva  of  which  remains  buried  from  13  to  17 
years  underground.  Periodical  river,  stream,  etc.,  one 
that  flows  and  dries  up  in  successive  periods. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  iii.  38  Intermittent  fevers  which 
the  Greeks  call  Periodicall.  1611  COTGR.,  Periodic,  -ioue, 
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periodicall.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  215 
Plato,  who  measured  the  vicissitude  and  mutation  of  States, 
by  a  periodicall  fatality  of  number.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr, 
(cd.  2)  s.  v.,  An  Ague  is  called  a  Periodical  disease,  because 
it  keeps  a  just  time  of  its  return.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr. 
Rayiial's  Hist.  Indies  II.  224  The  rains,  as  in  the  other 
countries  situated  under  the  tropics,  are  periodical.  1800 
Hist.  Ind.  in  Asint.  Ann.  Keg.  9/1  At  the  commencement 
of  the  northerly  periodical  winds.  1833  HERSCHEL  Astron. 
xii.  381  Among  the  stars  are  several  which  ..  undergo  a 
regular  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  lustre. . .  These 
are  called  periodical  stars.  1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's 
Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  58/1  We  encamped  on  . .  a  periodical 
stream,  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  which  fine  spring-water  could 
be  obtained  by  digging.  1881  STOKES  in  Nature  XXIV. 
613/2  These  [sun]  spots  as  to  their  frequency  and  magnitude 
appear  to  be  subject  to  a  periodical  inequality.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Cicadidx,  Some  species,  like  the  seventeen-year 
locust  or  periodical  cicada,  are  noted  for  their  length  of  life 
underground. 
b.  Occurring  in  a  regular  succession. 

Periodical  colours :  a  series  of  coloured  rings  or  bands 
due  to  the  interference  of  light  waves,  in  which  almost  the 
same  colours  are  repeated  several  times  in  similar  order, 
e.  g.  Newton's  rings. 

1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  n.  ii.  100  Doubly  refracting 
substances  exhibit  periodical  colours  by  exposure  to  polarized 
light.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xiv.  125  The  new  series  of 
periodical  colours  which  cross  both  the  ordinary  and  the 
lateral  images. 

3.  Arith.    Of,  pertaining   to,   or   expressed  in, 
periods  (sense  13).  rare. 

1674  jEAKE/lr<V/t.  (1696)  15  The  Periodical  Division  shews 
the  thousandth  place  of  the  Number. 

4.  =  PERIODIC  3.  ?  Obs. 

1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastic!  335  Nazianzen's  [style]  is.. more 
sententious  and  periodical.  1710  ADDISON  Whig  Exam. 
No.  4  F  4  Your  high  nonsense  ..  is  loud  and  sonorous, 
smooth  and  periodical.  1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Eng.  n.  iv.  103 
The  author^.. would  refer,  .to  the  beginnings  of  his  Hermes 
and  his  Philosophical  Arrangements,  where  some  attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  periodical  style. 

6.  Of  literary  publications,  magazines,  etc. :  Pub- 
lished at  regular  intervals  longer  than  a  day,  as 
weekly,  monthly,  etc.  b.  Written  in  or  character- 
istic of  such  publications ;  writing  for  or  connected 
with  magazines,  etc. 

In  b,  rather  an  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.,  B.  i. 

1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  45^7  No  Periodical  Author 
..must  effect  to  keep  in  vogue  for  any  considerable  time. 
1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  260  Magazines  and 
such  periodical  writings.  1806  SOUTHEY  Lett.,  to  Lieut. 
Sonthey  5  Mar.,  He. .knows  good  from  bad,  which  is  not 
very  often  the  case  with  periodical  critics.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  iv.  vi.  §  35  The  Mercure  Galant  was  a  famous 
magazine  of  light  periodical  amusement  a  1854  H.  REED 
Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  vii.  (1878)  231  The  periodical  literature, 
destined  to  acquire  such  unbounded  influence  in  the  news- 

rper  press,  and  the  leading  reviews.     1882  FROUDE  Carlyle 
259  Some  [literary  men]  were  selling  their  souls  to  the 
periodical  press. 

6.  Assuming  a  system  of  periods,  (nonce-use^ 
1825  CULBERTSON  Lect.  Rev.  xiii.  184  All  the  periodical 
interpreters  consider  the  Church  of  Ephesus  as  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  Universal  or  Catholic  Church  during  the  age 
of  the  Apostles. 
B.  sb.  [elliptical  use  of  the  adj.] 

1.  A  magazine  or  miscellany,  the  successive  num- 
bers of  which  are  published  at  regular  intervals  (as 
weekly,  monthly,  etc.).     Not  applied  to  a  book 
published  in  parts,  nor  usually  to  a  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  newspaper. 

1798  J.  ANDERSON  in  Washington's  Writ.  (1893)  XIV. 
53  note,  It  will  be  a  monthly  periodical.  1839  LOWELL  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  46  [To]  get  paid  for  contributions  to  periodicals. 
1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  I.  iv.  519  The  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine  '..was  speedily  followed  by.. the  '  London  Maga- 
zine ':  and  in  1750  there  were  eight  periodicals  of  this  kind. 

2.  nonce-uses,     a.    =  Periodical  motion ;  b.  A 
periodical  examination. 

1892  Ohio  Statesman  3  May,  The  superior  planets . .  making 
their  regular  periodicals  around  the  sun  in  their  regular 
periods.  1897  ABBOTT  &  CAMPBELL  Life  4-  Lett.  Jowett  II. 
v.  136  They  were  examined  at  their  various  '  periodicals  '  to 
test  their  progress. 

Hence  Perio'dicalness,  the  quality  of  being 
periodical  or  recurring  periodically,  rare. 

1670  Phil,  Trans.  V.  2075  The  opinion  of  Galen  and  others 
concerning  the  Periodicalness  or  Stated  returns  of  that 
Flux.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II ,  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Perio-dicalist.  rare.  [See  -IST.]  A  writer 
for  periodicals.  So  Perio'dicaliam,  Perio'di- 
calize  v. 

1824  New  Monthly  Mag.  X.  223  We  periodicalists  who 
live  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies.  1837  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI.  530 
It  is  a  real  injury  to  our  literature  when  the  slap-dash  spirit 
of  periodicalism  comes  into  Cyclopaedias.  1858  G.  GII.FILLAN 
Let.  in  Watson  Life  (1892)  224,  I  am  preaching  and 
penodicahsing  briskly. 

Periodically  (pi»ri()-dikain ,  adv.  [See  -LT  2.] 
At  regularly  recurring  or  definite  intervals;  also 
loosely,  from  time  to  time,  every  now  and  then. 

1646  SmT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvii.  149  They  commonly 
doe  both  proceed  unto  perfection,  and  have  legitimate  exclu- 
sions, and  periodically  succeed  each  other,  a  1745  W. 
BROOME  (J.),  There  will  be  a  regular  flux  and  reflux .  .every 
eight  hours  periodically.  1825  M^CuLLocn  Pol.  Econ.  n.  v. 
198  It  may  even  he  doubted,  whether  Turkey  and  Egypt 
are  upon  an  average  much  less  populous  for  the  plagues 
which  periodically  lay  them  waste.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I. 
vn.  51  Over  this  summit  the  glacier  is  pushed,  and  has  its 
back  periodically  broken. 

b.  nonce-use.  In  a  magazine  or  '  periodical '. 


PEBIOSTEOUS. 


(1796  in   Hatz.-Darm.,  Diet.  Acad.    1835),  f-     . 
periodic-us :  see  PERIODIC  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  periodic ;  the 
quality  of  regular  recurrence  ;  tendency  to  recur  at 
(more   or   less)    regular    intervals.      (Chiefly    in 
scientific  use.) 

1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  xii.  380  Wherever  we  can  trace 
the  law  of  periodicity — the  regular  recurrence  of  the  same 
phenomena  in  the  same  times.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemiris 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  27  'We  shall  see.  .that  the  number  of  [sun] 
spots  follows  a  certain  periodicity.  1879  [see  PERIODIC  2]. 
1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  755  A  similar  periodicity  exists  in 
the  growth  of  leaves  when  day  and  night  alternate  normally. 

2.  Physiol.  Recurrence  of  the  '  monthly  period ' ; 
menstruation :  cf.  PERIOD  sb.  3  b. 
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Periodide :  see  under  PERIOUATE. 

t  Pe'riodize,  •».  Obs.  [f.  PERIOD  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
(raits.  To  bring  to  a  period  or  end ;  to  terminate. 

1611  SIR  W.  MUKE  Elegie  22  The  frouning  fails,  alwayes 
my  fatall  foes,  Nocht  bot  our  mynds  permits  to  meet,  to 
^eriodize  our  woes.  1658  COKAINK  Obstinate  Lady  i.  ii, 
Stir  not  then  thou  glorious  Fabrick  of  the  heavens,  And 
periodize  the  Musick  of  the  spheres.  1683  E.  HOOKER  Prtf. 
Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  98  For  periodizing,  or  putting  an 
end.. to  the.  .altercations,  disputations  and  dubitations  of. . 
Mystic  Theologie. 

Periodtvlogy.     [See  -OLOGY  i.] 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  695  Periodology . . ,  the  doctrine 
ofperiodicity  in  health  and  disease.  1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Periodontal,  -um,  etc. :  see  PERI-  a-c. 

Periodoscope  (pi»rip-d<!sk<7up).  [See  -SCOPE.] 
•  (See  quot.  1893.) 

1848  W.  T.  SMITH  UHM  The  Periodoscope,  with  its  applica- 
tion to  Obstetric  Calculations  and  the  Periodicities  of  the 
Sex.  1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Periodoscope,  Otstet.,  a  dial,  constructed  to  help  in  calcu- 
lating the  day  on  which  labour  will  most  probably  occur, 
invented  by  Tyler  Smith. 

II  Perioeci  (peri|f  sai),  sb.  pi.  In  6  sometimes 
perieces.  [med.L.,  a.  Gr.  mpiomoi,  pi.  of 
iriptoiKot,  lit.  dwelling  round,  neighbouring ;  also 
as  below.  In  F.  piriceciens ;  in  l6th  c.  peritcicns , 
perieces  :  see  quot.  1594.] 

1.  Dwellers  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
but  opposite  meridians.     (Cf.  ANTCECI.) 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  123  b,  In  our  time  the  Casti- 
lians  haue  sayled  beyond  the  Canaries,  and  bearing  towards 
the  West,  passed  vntoour  Perieces.  1652-62  H  EYLIN  Cosmogr, 
Introd.  (1674)  20/1  '  Periceci '  are  such  as  dwell  in  the  same 
Parallel,  on  the  same  side  of  the  /Kquator,  how  distant  soever 
they  be  East  and  West.  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  i. 
§  23  Fools,  which  are  Antipodes  unto  the  Wise,  conceive 
themselves  to  be  but  their  Perioeci,  and  in  the  same  parallel 
with  them.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.,  Perioeci.. 
have  the  same  Seasons  of  the  Year,  .at  the  very  same  time ; 
as  also  the  same  Length  of  Days  and  Nights.  1772  J.  H. 
MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (1828)  53. 

2.  Gr.  Hist.  The  dwellers  in  the  country  round  a 
city,  or  in  thesurroundingcoun  try  townsand  villages. 
Hence  Perloe-cic  (-ovkic) ,  Perice  cid  (-ce-kid  «(//>. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  n.  vi.  II.  483  The  Pericekus  was  also  a 
freeman  and  a  citizen  not  of  Sparta,  but  of  some  one  of 
the  hundred  townships  of  Laconia.  Ibid.,  The  island  of 
Cythera.  .one  of  the  Pericekic  townships.  Ibid.  vii.  II.  580 
The  dominion  of  Elis  over  her  Pericekid  territory.  1869 
RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist.  127  The  injudicious  severity  with 
which  Argos  treated  her  perioecic  cities.  1873  SYMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  iii.  85  The  bitter  hatred  and  contempt  which 
the  Greek  nobles  in  a  Dorian  state  felt  for  the  Perioeci,  or 
farmers  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Pericesophageal  to  -orbitis :  see  PERI-  a-c. 

Periogue,  perioque,  obs.  forms  of  PIROGUE. 

Perionet :  see  PEHE-JONETTE,  PEAR  sb.  5. 

II  Perionychia  (pe:ri|0ni-kia).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  irfpi  around  +  ovv(,  6nix~  nail.]  Inflamma- 
tion round  the  nails. 

1879  BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  579. 

Periosteal  (peri,<>-stzal),  a.  [f.  PEBIOSTE-UH 
+  -AL.]  Surrounding  or  occurring  around  a  bone; 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the  periosteum. 

1830  S.  COOPER  Diet.  Pract.  Surf.  (ed.  6)  465  These  are 
the  periosteal  exostoses  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  1845  TODD 
&  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  1. 112  A  layer  of  tissue.,  which  may 
be  called  the  periosteal  layer.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye 
53  A  periosteal  swelling. 

Periosteo-,  used  as  combining  form  of  PERI- 
OSTEUM, as  in  Perio:steo-alve-olar  a.  [see  AL- 
VEOLAE], belonging  to  the  periosteum  (of  the  jaw- 
bone) and  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  ;  Perio'steo- 
phyte  [Gr.  <pvr6v  plant,  growth],  a  bony  growth 
from  the  periosteum ;  Perio'steotame  [Gr.  -ropos 
cutting], '  the  special  knife  used  for  periosteotomy ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.} ;  Periosteo'tomy  [Gr.  701117  a 
cutting],  '  the  operation  of  cutting  through  the 
periosteum '  (ibid.}, 

1897  A  lltutf s  Syst.  Med.  1 1. 932  Periosteo-alveolar  swelling. 
1889  TRF.VES  Man.  Surg.  II.  96  These  periosteal  new  growths 
are  known  pathologically  as  osteopliytes,  or  more  correctly 
asperiosteflphytes. 

Perio-ateous,  a.  rare,  [f.  PERIOSTE-UM  +  -ous.] 
=  PERIOSTEAL. 


PERIOSTEUM. 

iSai-34  Goafs  Study  filed,  (ed.  4)  II.  58  The  tendinous 
and  periosteous  variety  [of  whitlow]. 

|| Periosteum  (peri|jrsti'#m).  Anat.  Also  6-7 
-iura,  7  -ion.  [mod.L.,  for  ancient  L.  periosteon 
(Coelius  Aurelianus  c  420),  a.  Gr.  vtpwarfov,  neuter 
of  irtpiuarfos  adj.  '  round  the  bones ',  f.  ir«/>f  round 
+  uoriov  bone.  In  F.  pirioste  (Part  i6thc.).] 
The  dense  fibro-vascular  membrane  which  en- 
velops the  bones  (except  where  they  are  covered 
by  cartilage),  and  from  the  inner  (vascular)  layer 
of  which  bone-substance  is  produced. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Cuillemeau's  Fr,  Chirvrg.  2/2  That  vcrye 
tender  and  sensible  pellicle,  Periostiutn.     1651  BIGGS  Neat 
Disp,  186  Periostion  or  Coat  environing  the  Scull.    1741 
MOSRO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  153  They  are  said  to  have  no  proper 
Periosteum  within  the  Sockets.    1835  6  TODD  Cycl.  Anal. 
\.  433/2  The  periosteum  is  a  fibrous  membrane  of  a  dull 
white  colour.    1881  MIVART  Cat  256  The  periosteum  of  the 
neural  canal. 

1[b.  =  PERIOSTRACUM. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  10  Shells.. have  an  external 
crust,  or  rjeriosteum,  as  Swammerdam  calls  it. 

II  Periostitis  (periipstaHis).  Path.  Also 
more  etymologically  periosteitis  (-t«'|3i'tis).  [f. 
prec.  +  -1TIS.  In  ^.piriostiite,  -ostite.]  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum.  Hence  Periostitic  ( -i-tik) 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  affected  with  periostitis. 

1843  R.  ].  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxviii.  354  The  others 
. .  were  labouring  under  ozaena  and  periostitic  pains.  //•/./. 
361  Periostitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  mercu- 
rializ.ition.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1875}  838 
Simple  periostitis  is  either  suppuration  or  ossification. 

llPeriostracum(peril()'strak^m).  Zool.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  mpi  around  +  oarpaxov  shell  of  a  mnssel, 
etc.]  The  outer  horny  covering  of  the  shell  of 
a  mollusc  or  brachiopod.  Hence  Perio'stracal  a., 
pertaining  to  the  periostracum. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  452/1.  1841  Hid.  XXI.  373/1 
The  external  coat  or  layer,  Epidermis  and  Periostracum  of 
authors,  is  of  a  somewhat  horny  or  membranaceous  character. 
1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  230  All  living  shells  have  an 
outer  layer  of  animal  matter,  which  is  known  as  the '  epi- 
dermic ',  or  '  periostracum  '. 

Peript,  variant  of  PKBIT  06s.,  minute  weight. 

Periotic  (peri|<vtik),  a.  (s6.)  Anat.  [f.  Gr. 
nipt  around  +  ojs,  clir-  the  ear,  UTIK-US  of  the  ear.] 
Surrounding  the  ear:  applied  to  those  bones  of 
the  skull  (prootic,  epiotic,  and  opisthotic)  which 
constitute  a  protective  case  or  capsule  for  the 
internal  ear;  usually  confluent  or  entirely  fused, 
forming  the  petrosal  or  petromastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  ellipt.  as  sb.  A  periotic  bone. 

1866  BRANDS  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Periotic  Bones. .,  the 
bones  which  surround  the  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth.  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  8  A  conjugate  foramen  between  the 
squamosal  and  the  periotic.  1873  ttnartJSiim,  Anat.  106 
These  three  bony  barriers  protecting  the  internal  ear  may 
be  conveniently  spoken  of  as  the  periotic  mass. 

Peripachymeningitis  to  Peripapillary : 
see  PERI-  a,  c. 

t  Peripatetian  (-»"  J'an).  Obs.  Also  6  peri- 
pateoian,  -etion,  -ioien,  7-8  -ioian,  (6  pari- 
patecian,  7  pyripatition).  [For  *peripatttidan, 
ad.  F.  pcripatiticien,  f.  L.  peripatetic-US  PEBI- 
PATETIC  +  -ten,  -IAN.] 

A  philosopher  of  the  Peripatetic  school. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  ij,  Peri- 
paticiens,  Academiens  and  Epicuriens.  1559  AYLMER  Har- 
bormuc  C  j  b,  Stoickes,  Academikes,  Paripatecians.  c  1590 
GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  xi.  73,  I  will.. walk  up  and  down,  and 
be  a  penpatetian  and  a  philosopher  of  Aristotle's  stamp. 
1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xii.  §  I.  108  Any 
Axioms  of  Aristotle  amongst  his  Pyripatitions.  1753  tr. 
Voltaire's  Muromegas  36  An  old  penpatician  lifting  up  his 
voice,  exclaimed . .'  The  soul  is  perfection  and  reason  '. 

b.  One  who  walks  or  travels  about  (with  play 
on  prec.  sense). 

1598  lip.   HALL  Sal.  v.  iii.  33  Yet  certes  Miecha  is  a 
rMatonisi,  To  all,  they  say,  saue  who  so  do  not  list ;  Because 
her  husband  a  farre-trafiq'd  man,  Is  a  profest  Peripatecian. 

Peripatetic  (peripate-tik),  a.  and  s&.  Forms: 
(5  perypatetik),  6  perrepatetieke,  peripate- 
tyeke,  6-7  -tike,-tique,  7-8  -tick,  8- peripatetic, 
[a.  V.pMpaU'lijue^n  nlhc.pery-,  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  peripaleliius  belonging  to  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  a.  Gr.  iKpiirorr/TiKos  given  to  walking 
about,  f.  ircpmaTnT-ijf  one  who  walks  about,  f. 
Tipi  about,  around  +  woTtiV  to  tread,  to  walk ;  in 
reference  to  the  custom  of  Aristotle,  who  taught 
while  walking  in  a  irfpivaros  or  place  for  walking 
in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  school  or 
system  of  philosophy  founded  by  Aristotle,  or  the 
Aristotelian  sect;  Aristotelian;  held  or  believed 

I  this  sect  of  philosophers.     (With  capital  P.) 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas  I.  63  Phocion  a  peripatetique 
philosopher.  ,664  POWER  Kxf.  Philos.  i.  57  The  Con- 
troversic  'twixt  (he  Peripatetick  and  Atomical  Philoso- 

'?**•     !7.S>  JOHSSON  Rambler  No.  85  F 13  The  old  peripa- 

tftick    P"imple,   that   Nature    abhors   a   Vacuum.      1837 

IKWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  11857)  I.  193  The  mixed  Peri- 

Q    «;"1i1  ]Platonic  Philosophy  of  the  time. 

^-  Walking  about  or  from  place  to  place  in  con- 
nexion with  some  occupation  or  calling ;  itinerant. 
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Often  humorous,  with  a  glance  at  sense  i. 

1641  HowELL/Vw.  Trim.  (Arli.)  13  Peregrination ..  may  be 
not  improperly  called  a  moving  Academy  or  the  true  Peri- 
patetique Schoole.  1661  S.  P.  Ace.  Latitude  Men  15  A 
certain  Peripatetick  Artificer. .came  that  way,  who  under- 
took to  mend  it.  1768  STERNE  .Srnt.  Journ.  13.  i8i>  1.. 
HUNT  in  Examiner  n  May  301/2  A  persecuted  and  peri- 
patetic lady.  1831  Cui.ni  Sart.  Res.  n.  viii,  His  Peri- 
patetic  habits,  favourable  to  Meditation.  1899  AUbuttt 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  258  Peripatetic  mountebanks  used.. to  in- 
clude a  goat  among  their  stage  properties. 

t  b.  loosely.  Used  for  pacing  up  and  down  in,  as 
a  gallery  or  cloister.  Obs. 

1631  BKATHWAIT  Whimsies,  Exchange-man  31  Enlring 
now  the  long  perirjatetick  gallery,  they  are  cncountred  with 
volleyes  of.  .questions. 
c.  Jig .  Of  speech  :  Rambling,  rare. 

1865  DICKENS  JIM.  f'r.  L  »i,  (He)  prolonged  to  the  utmost 
stretch  of  possibility  a  peripatetic  account  of  an  archery 
meeting. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle ;  a  member  of 
the  sect  of  philosophers  who  held  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  47  Don  sect  bat  er 
namyd  [per]ypatetiks  afiermes  bat  he  sleigh  to  be  emperien 
heuene  yn  be  semynge  of  fir.  1550  BALE  F.ng.  Yot.  n.  81  b, 
The  peripatetyckes  or  natural!  philosophers  of  Aristotle's 
secte.  1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  5  The 
School-men,  who  were  Peripateticks,  explained  Divinity  by 
Aristotle's  Principles.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks. 
1846  I.  24  The  mediocrity  in  which  the  Peripatetics  placed 
Virtue. 

2.  One  who  walks  about ;  a  traveller;  an  itinerant 
dealer  or  trader.     (Mostly  humorous.) 

1617  I.  MOORE  Mappe  Mans  Mori,  n.  iv.  109  The  Diuell 
is  a_  Peripateticke, . .  alwaies  walking  and  going  about, 
seeking  whom  he  may  ensnare.  171*  STEELE  Spect.  No.  376 
pi  It  seems  the  peripatetic  who  walked  before  her  was  a 
watchman  in  the  neighbourhood.  1798  SOUTHEV  in  Robberds 
Mem.  W.  Taylor  I.  221,  1  have  a  traveller,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  want  another  of  these  peripatetics.  1864  LOWELL 
Fireside  Trav.  195  John  and  Jonathan  are  always  in  a 
hurry  when  they  turn  peripatetics. 

3.  //.  Journeyings  to  and  fro ;  movements  hither 
and  thither,  humorous. 

1769  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Delicate  Distress  I.  218  (F.  Hall). 
1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'tess  S,  Gertr.  I.  41  You  can  divine 
their  '  having  friends  to  dinner  '  by  the  white-aproned  satel- 
lites of  the  confectioner,  and  the  preternatural  peripatetics 
ofpots  and  kettles. 

Peripatetics!  (peripate-tikal),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  peripatetic-its  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosophers  or  their  system  ;  also  •»  PERI- 
PATETIC a.  i.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrifpa's  Van.  Artes6j\>,  These  doth 
Thomas  of  Aquine  follow  righting  with  a  peripateticall  argu- 
ment. 1^70  DEE  Math.  Pref.  A  iv,  AH  inaner  of  Philosophic, 
Academical!,  or  Peripateticall.  a  1688  CUDWORTH  Immut. 
Mor  iv.  i.  (1731)  147  Other  Opinion  called  Peripatetical, 
that  asserts  the  Eduction  of  Immaterial  Forms  out  of  the 
Power  of  Matter.  169*  RAV  Disc.  ii.  (1732)  70  Unless  we 
will  grant  a  peripatetical  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

2.  =  PEBIPATETIC  a.  2.     (Mostly  humorous!) 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  a  Peter  iii.  8  He  wearies.. his  inde- 
fatigable solicitor,  and  makes  his  peripatetical  profession 
tedious  to  him.    a  1634  RANDOLPH  Pedlar  Poems  (1652)  32 
A  Peripateticall  lourny-man  that  like  another  Atlas  carries 
his  heavenly  shop  on  s  shoulders.    1854  Fraser's  Mag.  L. 
345  The  British  Association,.. the  Archaeological  Institute, 
and  the  other  peripatetical  gatherings. 

t  b.  ?  Of  the  nature  of  a  formal  or  strutting  walk. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  10  Hauing 
starched  their  beardes  most  curiouslie.  to  make  a  peripa- 
teticall path  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Citie.  1607  DEKKER 
Westw.  Hoe  u.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  293  A  Constable  new  chosen 
kept  not  such  a  peripateticall  gate. 

Hence  Peripate-tically  adv.,  in  the  course  of 
walking  about  or  moving  on. 

1837  CA_RLYLE  French  Rev.  I.  vil.  vii,  The  tall  Marquis., 
looks  peripatetically  on  this  scene  from  under  his  umbrella. 
1871  Daily  News  18  Sept.,  [He]  divided  his  attention 
between  a  homely  breakfast,  consumed  peripatetically,  the 
despatch  of  orderlies,  and  the  elaboration  of  details. 

t  Peripate-tican.   Obs.    =  PEBIPATETIC  sb.  i. 

1559  AYLMER  Harborowe  A  ij  b,  Philosophers,  as  Aca- 
demians,  Peripateticans,  Stoikes,  Epicures. 

t  Peripate'ticate,  v.  nonce-tad,  [f.  PEBIPA- 
TETIC •+•  -ATE  3 :  cf.  rusticate.}  intr.  with  it :  To 
'do'  the  peripatetic,  to  walk  on  foot. 

1793  SOUTHEV  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bedford  31  July,  I  am  here 
and  there,  and  every  where ;..  now  peripaleticating  it  to 
Cambridge,  and  now  an  equestrian  in  the  land  of  cyder. 

Feripateticism  (pe-ripate-tisiz'm).  [f.  PERI- 
PATETIC +  -ISM  a.] 

1.  The  Peripatetic  system  of  philosophy. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  xvi.  152  From  this  stock  grew 
School -divinity,  which  is  but  Peripateticism  in  a  Theological 
Livery.  1715  WATTS  Logic  iv.  ii.  f  5  Reading  over  the 
mere  dry  definitions  and  divisions  of  Scheibler's  Compendium 
of  Peripateticism.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  iii.  §  4 
The  universities  of  Altdorf  and  Helmstadt  were  the  chief 
nurseries  of  the  genuine  Peripateticism. 

2.  The  habit  or  practice  of  walking  about,  or  of 
travelling  from  place  to  place.    (Mostly  humorous.} 

iZtoBlacfav.  llfag.Vlll.i)2  Fourth-rate  drudgery,  doomed 
to  dwindle,  .into  unfeed  peripateticism  in  the  outer  house. 
1859  All  Year  Round  No.  6.  133  That  sham  peripateticism 
that  the  old  traveller  affects  on  board  ship. 

t  Peripate'tism.  Obs.  rare-1,     [a.  V.pMpa- 
telisme  (1670  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  Gr.  jwpiir- 
one  who  walks  about  +  -ISM.]      •=  prec,  I. 


PERIPHERALLY. 

1671  R.  BOHUN  ll'ind  48  In  the  more  flourishing  raign  of 
Penpatetisme. 

Feripatize  (pe-ripatti  z),  v.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
in  /n  miT-f  <>'  to  walk  about,  irfpixar-ot  a  walk  -f  i/i;.  ] 
intr.  To  play  the  peripatetic  ;  to  walk  about. 

1641  J.  JOHNSON  At  ail.  Love  4  Here  I  began  to  peripaliie 
and  philosophate  upon  the  force  and  emcacie  of  this  passion. 
1843  LVTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  vii,  The  garden,  in  which.. he 
was  wont  to  peripatise. 

II  Feripatus  ',  -OS  (perrrjattfs,  -ps).  [L.  peri- 
patus  =  Gr.  wf/xVaros,  f.  mpi  about  +  mSrot  way, 
path.]  The  walk  in  the  Lyceum  where  Aristotle 
taught ;  hence  trans/,  the  school  of  Aristotle,  or 
Peripatetic  school  of  philosophy  (cf. '  the  Porch '). 

168*  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Cltr.  Mor.  ill.  i  21  Sleep  not  in  the 
Dogma's  of  the  Peripatus,  Academy,  or  Porlicus.  Be  a 
moralist  of  the  Mount.  1858  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Ess.  4  Kent. 
I.  5  He  sees  them  walking  in  the pe rifattts,  or  sitting  in  the 
shady  retirement  of  the  exedra.  1867  LEWES  Hist.  Philos. 
(ed.  3)  I.  280  (Aristotle]  simply  received  permission  to  teach 
in  the  morning  and  evening  at  the  ferifatost.  .[of  which) 
the  shady  walks  offered  facilities  to  his  accustomed  habit  of 
walking  to  and  fro  during  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

II  Feripatus  2  (pe>i-pai0s).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  Trtpiva-rm  (one)  walking  about :  see  prec.]  A 
remarkable  genus  of  Arthropods,  constituting  the 
family  Peripalids  (sometimes  considered  as  a 
separate  order  or  class,  Protracheata,  held  to  repre- 
sent a  primitive  ancestral  type  of  both  myriapods 
and  insects).  The  species  are  worm-like  creatures 
with  a  pair  of  antennae,  a  pair  of  jaws,  and  numerous 
legs,  inhabiting  damp  places  among  decaying  wood 
and  the  like,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  South  Africa,  Australasia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. Hence  Peri  patid,  Peripati  dean,  Peri  - 
patoid  adjs.,  of,  pertaining  or  allied  to  Peripatus. 

The  animal  was  found  at  St.  Vincent  by  Rev.  L.  Guilding. 
and  described  by  him  under  this  name  in  Zool.  Jrnl.  II.  443 
(1826)  as  a  new  genus  of  Mollusca. 

1840  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  397.    1847  CARPENTER 


Peripatus  has  a  simple  form  o?  body  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Annulata.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  522. 

Peripetalous  :  see  PERI-  a. 

II  Peripeteia,  -tia  (peTipetai-a,  -tfa).  Also 
anglicized  as  peripety  (peri-pfti),  in  8  -ie.  [a. 
Gr.  irtptittTita  a  turn  right  about,  a  sudden  change, 
esp.  that  on  which  the  plot  of  a  tragedy  hinges, 
f.  ir«piir«Tijs,  lit.  '  falling  round  ',  f.  »•/»'  around  + 
stem  ircT-  of  >riirT«i>'  to  fall.  The  form  peripety  is 
ad.  y.peripitie  (Vauquelin,  i6thc.).]  A  sudden 
change  of  fortune  or  reverse  of  circumstances  (in  a 
tragedy,  etc.,  or,  by  extension,  in  the  actual  course 
of  affairs). 

1591  HARINCTON  Or!.  Far.,  Atol.  Poet.  T  vij  b,  They  would 
haue  an  heroicall  Poem  (aswell  as  a  Tragedie)  to  be  full  of 
Peripetia.  i6$»  URQUHART  ^roWWks.  (1834)  230  In  the 
peripetia  of  this  drammatical  excrcitation.  1713  SWIFT 
Frenty  J.  Dennis  Wks.  1755  III.  I.  143  Here  is  no  peri- 
petia,  no  change  of  fortune  in  the  tragedy.  1864  KINCSLEV 
Rom.  ff  Teut.  iv.  119  A  strange  peripetia  for  the  Atnal. 
1877  MORLEV  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  120  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  follow  out  all  the  peripeteias  of  the  drama. 

ft.  1753  Adventurer  No.  83  T  2  A  fable  is  called  complex, 
when  it  contains  both  a  discovery  and  a  peripetie.  1886 
SYMONDS  Renaiss.  ft.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  xiv.  256 
What  peripeties  of  empire,  may  we  not  observe  and  ponder. 
1904  Sat.  Rev.  23  Jan.  107  By  no  means  .  .  let  us  nave  a 
peripety  caused  by  the  casual  overhearing  of  something 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

Perlphacitis,  -pharyngeal  :  see  PERI-  a,  c. 

Peripheral  (peri'fen&d),  adv.  Anat.  [f.  PERI- 
pHER-Y  +  -arf:  cf.  CENTRAD.]  To  or  towards  the 
periphery  ;  outwards,  or  away  from  the  centre. 

1808  BARCLAV  Muscular  Motions  243  Cavities  that  have 
ducts  or  passages  opening  peripherad.  loid.  443  Accessory 
ligaments  peripherad  of  the  capsules.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN 
Phys.  Anat.  I.  235  The  mental  stimulus  is  propagated  no 
further  peripherad  than  the  point  of  section. 

Peripheral  (peri-feral),  a.  [f.  Gr.  wtpt<f(p-rri 
(see  PERIPHERY)  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
situated  in,  the  periphery  ;  constituting  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  circumference  or  external  surface; 
esp.  in  Anat.,  etc.,  of  the  surface  or  outward  part 
of  an  organic  body,  esp.  in  peripheral  neuritis, 
inflammation  of  one  or  more  nerves  of  both  sides. 

1808  BARCLAY 
wards  the 

towards  it  ,  .  .     .  . 

Anim.Chtm.  I.  123  The  conveyance  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
peripheral  system.  1871  DARWIN  Emotions  \.  35  Reflex 
actions..  are  due  to  the  excitement  of  a  peripheral  nerve. 
1881  Census  of  Eng.  «,  Wales,  Prelim.  Rep.  f.  ix,  Tl 
increase  of  population  [in  London)  in  the  past..  decade  was 
entirely  peripheral.  188.  VINES  Sachs'  Bet.  876  The  ligulate 
peripheral  flowers  of  Belli:  ttrennis.  1893  Ross  &  Bynr 
Peripheral  Neuritis  i  Peripheral  neuritis  has..  a  clinical 
and  an  anatomical  aspect. 

Peripherally,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LT  ^.. 
a  peripheral  way  or  position  ;  at  or  with  regari 
the  periphery. 

,855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  i.  vt.  125 
feelmgs  called  sensations,  of  which  the  strong  forms 
periphe 
36  The 


maon  o  one  or  mor   n  . 

ARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  p.  xxi.  An  aspect  .  .  to- 
he circumference  of  any  part,  peripheral  i  and  il 

its  centre,  central.     1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's 


, 

peripherally  initiated.    1870  ROLLESTON  An,m.  ^\""^ 
The  peripherally-placed  portions  of  the  organs  of  spec, 


PEEIPHERE. 


702 


PERIPLUS. 


sense.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  304 
Branches,  .may.. anastomose  peripherally  or  internally. 

t  Pe-riphere.  Obs.  rare-1.    =  PERIPHERY. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  u.  iii.  in.  xxxix,  Sith  water  in 
a  wooden  bucket  born  Doth  fit  itself  unto  each  periphere. 

Peripheria :  see  PERIPHERY. 

Peripherial  (perifto'rial),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
peripheri-a  PERIPHERY  +  -AL.]  =  PERIPHERAL. 

1672-3  GREW  Anat.  Roots  i.  iii.  §  28  The  Peripherial  Lines 
are  in  some  [Roots]  more  entire  Circles,  as  in  Dandelion ;  in 
others,  made  up  of  shorter  Chords,  as  in  Potato.  1894 
Geol.  Mag.. Oct.  438  In  a  length  of  173  mm.  along  the  peri- 
phery [of  an  ammonitej  there  are  21  peripherial  ribs,  which 
are  connected  with  7  primary  ribs. 

Peripherie  (perifeTik),  a.  [mod.  f.  L.  peri- 
pher-ia  +  -1C :  cf.  astronomic,  philosophic,  etc.  In 
mod.F.  piriphirique  (Littre').]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  periphery ;  =  PERIPHERAL. 

1809  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1866)  284  note,  Fiendish  guilt 
when  it  makes  itself  existential  and  peripheric.  1835 
LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot,  (1848)  I.  387  The  peripheric  swelling 
..quickly  constitutes  a  kind  of  little  utricle.  1870  tr. 
Stricken's  Man.  Hum.  Histol.  xv.  (N.  Syd.  Soc.)  470  The 
peripheric  layer  of  the  dentine.  1880  Times  21  Dec.  3/4 
AH  rapid  exercise  diminishes  the  peripheric  temperature. 
1888 E.  R.LANKESTERX<ft'..$V.(i89o)32g  Von  Baer.. adopted 
Cuvier's  divisions.. as  the  peripheric,  the  longitudinal,  the 
massive^  and  the  vertebrate  types  of  structure. 

Feriphe'rical,  a.     [f.  asprec.  +  -AL.]   =  prec. 

1690  LEYBOUKN  Curs.  Math.  321  The  Proportion  of  the 
whole  Superficies  of  a  Sphere,  to  the  Quadrat  of  the  Dia- 
metre,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Peripherical  Quadrat  to 
the  whole  Superficies.  1833  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I. 
386  A  slight  peripherical  and  continuous  swelling  is  seen. 
1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  441/2  Organs  developed  upon 
the  nerve  tubes,  between  their  central  and  peripherical 
termination. 

Hence  Ferlphe-rically  adv. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  MiMer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  194  In 
Ravenna  there  is  the  church  of  San  Vitale,  which  is  quite 
peripherically  built,  on  an  octagonal  ground  plan.  1869  C. 
RABACHE  in  Eng.  Mech.  17  Dec.  329/2  They  gravitate  peri- 
pherically. .round  their  planet. 

Peri-pherous,  a.  rare-1,    [f.  as  PERIPHERAL 

+  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  forming,  a  periphery. 

1816  G.  S.  FABEH  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  240  Exhibiting 
to  the  eye  seven  peripherous  steps  or  stages. 

Periphery  (pSri-feri,  pe-riferi).  Also  4-6  peri- 
ferie  ;  7  in  L.  form  peripheTia.  [  =  OF.  peri- 
ferie,  -pherie,  ad.  late  L.  peripheria  circumference, 
etc.,  a.  Gr.  irc/>K/>c/>cia  circumference,  line  round 
a  circle,  outer  surface,  deriv.  sb.  from  Ttipi<t>tpf)s 
moving  round,  revolving  round ;  f.  mpL  round 
about  -f-  >t>ip-fit>  to  bear,  carry  :  cf.  L.  circum-ferens 
bearing  or  moving  round.] 

T" 1.  Each  of  the  layers  or  strata  (lower,  middle, 
and  upper)  of  the  atmosphere  enveloping  the  earth, 
(  =  med.L.  periferia  in  same  sense.)  06s. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  93  This  Air  in  Periferies  thre 
Divided  is. 

2.  The  line  that  forms  the  boundary,  esp.  of  any 
round  or  rounded  surface,  spec,  in  Geoni.  The 
circumference  of  a  circle  or  of  any  closed  curvi- 
linear figure  ;  also,  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  poly- 
gonal figure  ;  a  perimeter ;  f  formerly  rarely,  an 
arc,  a  section  of  the  circumference  (pbs.}.  Alsoyijf. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  in.  iii.  Q  ij,  The  side  of  the  Cone 
augmented  in  halfe  the  Peripherie  of  his  base.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  u.  xi.  (Arb.)  114  The  figure  Ouall 
. .  keeping  within  one  line  for  his  periferie  or  compasse 
as  the  rounde.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  in.  xxix,  In  equal 
circles  equal  right  lines  subtend  equal  peripheries.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  522/2  A  spectator  at  rest,  with- 
out the  periphery  of  the  moon's  orbit.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  667  A  locomotive  steam-engine  does  not 
exert  the  same  constant  force  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage,  when  it  moves  at  different  velocities. 
1841  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (ed.  2)  5  In  flat  bones  the 
osseous  tissue  radiates.. from  a  central  point  towards  the 
periphery.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  270  Whose  vision 
IS  bounded  by  the  periphery  of  a  given  creed. 

P.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  12  Nov.,  The  whole  oval  peri- 
pheria  2888)-  palmes.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  187  The 
Peripheria  of  the  Breast  is  two  Geometrical  foot  and  two 
inches.  1693  tr.  Blancards  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Peripheria, 
the  Circumference  of  the  Body,  or  any  Entrail  thereof. 

b.  More  generally  :  The  external  boundary  or 
surface  of  any  space  or  body ;  something  forming 
such  a  boundary. 

1666  HARVEY  Mart.  Angl.  xxvi.  (1672)  61  Sufficient  to 
exterminate  noxious  humours  to  the  periphery  or  outward 
parts.  1803  SYD.  SMITH  Whs.  (1859)  I.  38/1  We  possess 
the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  and  enclose  in  a  periphery  the 
unfortunate  King  of  Candia.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb. 
(1861)  60  Laying  his  hands  on  each  side  of  his  capacious 

Griphery,  and  rolling  his  half-closed  eyes  around.  1841 
:VER  C.  O'Malley  xiii,  In  one  instant  he  became  the 
centre  to  a  periphery  of  kicks:  cuffs:  pullings,  and  haulings. 
1879  CALDERWOOD  Mind  fy  Br.  ii.  lo  The  periphery  or  ex- 
ternal extremities  of  the  system,  where  there  is  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  i&&Allbutl'sSyst.  Med.  V.  i  The  lobules, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pulmonary  periphery. 

C.  loosely,  A  surrounding  region,  space,  or  area. 

1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  Middlesex 261  Spacious 
Peripheries  of  Enrichment.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  3}  II.  593  Some  seem  to  dissolve,  .and  hence  spread  their 
influence  through  very  confined  peripheries.  1872  tr.  figitier's 
Hum.  Race  i.  49  Throughout  the  whole  periphery  of  this 
country  there  exists  no  identity  either  of  customs,  language 
or  religion. 

Periphlebitic,  -itis :  see  PERI-  c. 


Feriphractic  (perifra-ktik),  a.  Geom.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  rrfpl<ppaxT-os  fenced  round  (f.  Tripuppdoativ, 
f.  tppayofiv  to  fence)  +  -1C.  (Orig.  app.  in  Ger.  by 
Listing.)]  Said  of  a  region  having  one  or  more 
internal  bounding  surfaces  (or  curves,  when  the 
region  is  plane)  unconnected  with  the  external 
boundary  (e.  g.  a  globe  with  an  internal  cavity, 
or  a  circular  race-course  round  an  enclosed  space), 
so  that  a  closed  surface  (or  line,  when  the  region 
is  plane)  may  be  drawn  within  the  region,  such 
that  it  cannot  be  contracted  to  a  point  without 
passing  oat  of  the  region.  (Cf.  CYCLIC  5.)  Hence 
transf.  as  periphractic  number,  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent internal  boundaries  in  such  a  region. 

1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  %  Maffn.  I.  17  When  a  region 
encloses  within  itself  other  regions,  it  is  called  a  Peri- 
phractic region.  Ibid.  24  The  most  familiar  example  of  a 
periphractic  region  within  which  the  solenoidal  condition  is 
satisfied  is  the.  region  surrounding  a  mass  attracting  or 
repelling  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Ibid.  23 
The  whole  number  of  lines  to  be  drawn  to  remove  the  peri- 
phraxy  is  equal  to  the  periphractic  number  or  the  number 
of  internal  surfaces.  1895  H.  LAMB  Hydrodynamics  43 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  region  occupied  by  the  irrotationally 
moving  fluid  is  periphractic,  i.  e.  that  it  is  limited  internally 
by  one  or  more  closed  surfaces. 

Feriphrase  (pe-rifr?z),  sb.  [a.  F.  ptriphrase 
('555  ln  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  periphrasis:  see 
PERIPHRASIS.]  =  PERIPHRASIS. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  HI.  vii.  (Arb.)  166  Speaking . . 
by  periphrase  or  circumlocution  when  all  might  be  said  in 
a  word  or  two.  1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  i.  iii.  85  The 
same  infallible  Teacher,  .imploys  the  vision  of  God  as  an 


supply  of  words,  which  often  led  him  into  periphrase. 

Feriphrase  (pe-rifr^z),  v.  [a.  Y .  pMphrase-r 
(Cotgr.  1611),  l.ptriphrase  PERIPHRASIS.] 

1.  trans.  To  express  by  periphrasis. 

1624  QUARLES  jfop  Pref.,1  commend  to  thee  heere  the 
Historic  of  Job,  in  part,  Periphrased ;  in  part,  Abridged. 
1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIII.  475  Delille  thus 
paraphrases  and  periphrases  the  passage. 

2.  intr.    To  use  circumlocution ;    to  speak  or 
write  periphrastically. 

1652  GATAKER  Antinotti.  34  It  would  be  over  teadious.  .to 
be  continually  paraphrasing  or  periphrasing  of  them.  1828 
WEBSTER,  Periphrase,  v.  i.  to  use  circumlocution. 

Periphrasis  (peri-frasis).  PI.  -see  (-sfz).  [a. 
1-. periphrasis,  a.  Gr.  iripi<ppaais  circumlocution,  pe- 
riphrase, f.  TTfpuppafaiv  to  express  periphrastically, 
f.  «/»'  round  about,  around  +<ppa{(tv  to  declare.] 

1.  That  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  ex- 
pressing the  meaning  of  a  word,  phrase,  etc.,  by 
many  or  several  words  instead  of  by  few  or  one  ; 
a  roundabout  way  of  speaking,  circumlocution. 

1533  MORE  Apol.  IX.  Wks.  865/1  A  fayre  fygure, . .  that  is 
I  trowe  called  periphrasis.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie 
III.  xviii.  (Arb.)  203  Then  haue  ye  the  figure  Periphrasis, 
.  .as  when  we  go  about  the  bush,  and  wilt  not  in  one  or  a 
few  words  expresse  that  thing  which  we  desire  to  haue 
knowen,  but  do  chose  rather  to  do  it  by  many  words.  1657-8 
in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  414  You  do  not  express  it  but 
by  periphrasis  and  circumlocution.  1759  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  I.  xi,  Yorick  had  no  impression  but  one.. which.. he 
would  usually  translate  into  plain  English  without  any 
periphrasis.  1864  Theol.  Rev.  Mar.  16  Some  name  is  needful 
if  we  would  avoid  the  loose  clumsiness  of  perpetual  peri- 
phrasis. 1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  III.  xxxii.  60  The 
plain  truth  may  as  well  be  spoken  out  without  periphrasis. 

2.  An   example   or   instance   of  this   figure ;    a 
roundabout  phrase.     (The  pi.  periphrases  is  not 
distinguished  in  writing  from  that  of  periphrase.) 

1570  E.  K.  Gloss  Spenser's  Sheph.  Col.  Mar.  116  Stouping 
Phxous,  is  a  Periphrasis  of  the  sunne  setting.  1612  T.  TAYLOR 
Comm.  Titus  ii.  9  The  Gospel,  which  by  a  periphrasis  is 
called  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  6 
Those  divine  Periphrases  or  circumlocutions  which  the 
Lord  himself  more  than  once  makes  of  an  Holy  People. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Utid.  u.  xxii.  §  7  And  instead  of  either 
of  those  Names,  use  a  Periphrasis  to  make  any  one  under- 
stand their  meaning.  Ibid.  m.x.  §  31  He  that  hath  complex 
Ideas  without  Names  for  them . .  is  necessitated  to  use  Peri- 
phrases. 1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  xiv.  364  The  ex- 
hortation . .  is  only  a  Periphrasis  for  Faith.  1865  Reader 
i  Apr.  365/1  The  Laplanders  and  Tunguy  only  speak  of 
the  bear  and  the  tiger  by  a  periphrasis. 

fb.  Jig.  An  amplification,  a  larger  expression. 

a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  205  Till  he  but  one  new 
blister  is  And  swells  his  own  periphrasis,  a  1658  CLEVELAND 
Hecatomb  100  She,  she  it  is  that  doth  contain  all  Bliss,  And 
makes  the  World  but  her  Periphrasis. 

Periphrast  (pe'rifrrest).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  type 
*7rfj>tcfpa<7Tijs,  agent-n.  from  Trtpuppa&tv:  see  prec.] 
One  who  uses,  or  renders  something  by,  periphrasis. 

1879  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  57  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  translator  or  periphrast  of  Omar  Kayyam. 

Periphrastic  (perifrarstik),  a,  [ad.  Gr.  vtpi- 
<ppaaTtn-6s  periphrastic,  f.  neptippafav  :  see  PERI- 
PHRAST and  -ic.  Cf.  F.  piriphrastique  (i6th  c. 
in  Littr^).]  Of  the  nature  of,  characterized  by,  or 
involving  periphrasis;  circumlocutory;  roundabout. 

Periphrastic  conjugation  (in  Grammar),  a  conjugation 
formed  by  the  combination  of  a  simple  verb  and  an  auxiliary, 
as  distinct  from  a  simple  formation  from  the  verb-stem. 
Periphrastic  genitive,  an  equivalent  of  the  genitive  case, 
formed  by  aid  of  a  preposition,  as  ofm  Eng.,  dc  in  Fr. 


1805  H.  TOOKE  Parley  ii.  495  They  borrowed  the  whole 
Latin  or  French  words  . .  instead  of  using  their  own  peri- 
phrastic idiom.  1826  SCOTT  IVoodst.  viii,  The  tongue  poured 
forth  its  periphrastic  language  in  such  profusion.  1874 
SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  vii.  289  The  periphrastic  genitive  . . 
must  be  referred  to  a  later  period.  1884  H.  SWEET  Addr, 
Pllilol.  Soc.,  The  periphrastic  forms  of  the  English  verb. 

t  Feriphra-stical,  a.     [See  -ICAL.]   =  prec. 

a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  54  Periphrastical,  but  evident 
sense.  1717  Wodrtnu  Corr.  (1843)  II.  291  The  language  is 
become  too  periphrastical. 

Perrp  lira's  tic  ally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -n-2.] 
In  a  periphrastic  manner  ;  by  periphrasis. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  ii.  iv.  67  They  may  as  well  be 
expressed  Periphrastically  here  as  in  all  other  Languages. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  21  Mar.  an.  1776,  They[rats]  are  thus 
..periphrastically  exhibited  in  his  poem  ..:  Nor  with  less 
waste  the  whisker'd  vermin  race,  A  countless  clan,  despoil 
the  lowland  cane  '.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Nov.  10  It  is  im- 
possible to  translate  the  sentence  except  periphrastically. 

Feriphraxy  (pe'rifrasksi).  Geom.  [i.  late  Gr. 
jr(pl(ppa(-is  a  fencing  round:  see  PERIPHRACTIC.] 
The  condition  of  being  periphractic. 

1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  #  Magn.  I.  23  [see  PERIPHRACTIC]. 
1895  H.  LAMB  Hydrodynamics  70  For  spaces  of  two 
dimensions,  periphraxy  and  multiple-connectivity  become 
the  same  thing. 

Periphyll  (pe-rifil).  Bot.  [ad.  F.  piriphylle, 
adj.  and  sb.,  f.  Gr.  vipi  about  +  <pvh\oi>  leaf.] 

1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  307  In  many  plants 
..glands  are  evidently  provided  for  [secretion].  ..M.  Trin- 
chinetti.  .names  them  periphylls  because  they  chiefly  occur 
near  the  periphery  [of  the  leaf], 

II  Periphysis  (peri-fisis).  Bot.  Also  anglicized 
as  pe'riphyse.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  ir(pi<pvois,  f.  irip't 
around  +  ipvais  growth.  In  mod.F. periphyse.]  'A 
sterile  capilliform  hyphal  branch  projecting  from 
the  wall  of  the  pyrenocarp  of  certain  Fungi,  when 
there  is  no  hymenium  in  the  cavity'  (B.  D.  Jackson 
Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  1900). 

1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Morphol.  Fungi  192. 

Periplasm  (pe'riplaez'm).    Bot.    [mod.   (De 
Bary  1881)  f.  Gr.  irfpi  around  +  ir\.aa/ut  anything 
formed  :  see  PLASM.]    The  portion  of  the  proto-  . 
plasm  in  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Peronosporese, 
left  over  after  the  differentiation  of  the  sexual  cells. 

1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Morpkol.  Fungi  .v.  134  The  space 
between  the  oosphere  and  the  wall  of  the  oogonium  con- 
tinues to  be  filled  with  a  slightly  granular  hyaline  proto- 
plasm, the periplasm,  which  may  easily  be  overlooked. 

Periplast  (pe-riploest).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  irtpi 
around  +  irAaar-os  formed,  moulded.] 

•)•  a.  The  intercellular  substance  or  matrix  in 
which  the  organized  structures  of  a  tissue  are 
embedded  (pbs.).  b.  The  main  substance  or  body 
of  a  cell  (esp.  of  a  highly  organized  cell,  as  an 
ovum),  as  distinct  from  the  external  coating  or 
cell-wall  and  the  internal  nucleus.  C.  A  cell-wall 
or  cell-envelope.  Hence  Peripla-stic  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  periplast. 

1853  HUXLEY  in  Med.-Chirurg,  Rev.  Oct.  297  To  the 
former . .  we  shall  throughout  the  present  article  give  the 
name  of  Periplast,  or  periplastic  substance,  . .  to  the  latter, 
that  of  Endoplast. . .  We  regard  it  as  quite  certain,  that  that 
portion  which  corresponds  with  the  periplast,  forms  a  con- 
tinuous whole  through  the  entire  plant.  Ibid.  306  The 
periplast.  .which  has  hitherto  passed  under  the  names  of 
cell-wall,  contents,  and  intercellular  substance.  1861  J.  R. 
GREENE  Man.  Anitn.  Kingd.,  C&lent.  35  Its  homogeneous 
periplast  [is]  traversed  in  all  directions  by  a  complex  mesh- 
work  of  threads,  which  remain  quite  distinct  from  the 
endoplasts  about  which  they  diverge.  1867  J.  MARSHALL 
Dull.  Physiol.  II.  643  Animal  cells,  .in  their  most  complete 
condition,  as  in  the  ovum, .  .consist,  like  a  vegetable  cell,  of 
a  cell  wall  or  envelope,  the  periplast;  of  fluid  or  semi- 
fluid contents,  the  endoplast ;  of  a  nucleus,  and  usually  of 
one,  two.  or  more  nucleoli.  1870  BEALE  Protoplasm  14  His 


of  peripheral  structures,  the  periplasts  and  outer  coats. 
.  .The  periplasts  include  all  cuticular  diflerentiations  which 
are  a  living  part  of  the  organism. 

Peripleuritis :  see  PERI-  c. 

|]  Feriplus  (peTiplss).  [L.  periplus  (Pliny), 
a.  Gr.  irtpi'irXous  a  sailing  round,  f.  mpi  around  + 
ir\6os,  irXous  voyage :  in  f.periple.  It.,  Sp.feripfo.] 

1.  The  action  of  sailing  round,  circumnavigation ; 
a  voyage  (or  journey)  round  a  coast-line,  etc.; 
a  circuit,    b.  transf.  A  narrative  of  such  a  voyage. 

1776  R.  CHANDLER  Ttav.  Greece  221  The  harbour  of  Epi- 
daurus  is  long.  Its  periplus  or  circuit  has  fifteen  stadia. 
1853  DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  xv.  Wks.  1862  XIV.  455  My 
mother  now  entered  upon  a  periplus,  or  systematic  circum- 
navigation of  all  England.  1854  THOREAU  Waldin  (1863) 
319  It  is  wafted  past  the  site  of  the  fabulous  islands  of 
Atlantis  and  the  Hesperides,  makes  the  periplus  of  HannO. 

»nplus, 
SCOTT 

_  iveral 

geograph.  works,  still  extant,  by  Scylax,  Nearchus,  Aga- 
tharchides,  Hanno.  1904  W.  H.  STEVENSON  in  Eng.  Hist. 
Rev.  Jan.  139  note,  This  Greek  original  was  made  up  from 
a  periplus  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Gades. 

2.  A  manoeuvre  in  ancient  Greek  naval  combats. 
1850  GROTE  Greece  \t.  Ix.  VII.  448  note,  The  perirjlus 

practised  by  a  lighter  ship  to  avoid  direct  collision. against 
a  heavier.  Ibid.  Ixiv.  VIII.  234  This  diekplus  and  periplus 
were  the  special  manoeuvres  of  the  Athenian  navy. 


PERIPNEUMONIA. 

Feripneumony  (peripni«-m^hi),  ||  peri- 
pneumonia  (-pniwnuwnia).  Path.  Now  rare 
or  Oiis.  [a.  K.  pfripnetimonie  (Pare,  l6th  c.),  in 
Utiic.periplcumonie,  ad.  L.peripneu-,  -plcumonia, 
a.  Or.  TripntKfvjiLOvia  (Hippocr.),  later  irfpiiri'ci/- 
Ltovla,  (.  ir«pi  around,  about  +  n\fviuov,  later  vttv- 
LIOIV  lungs :  see  PNEUMONIA.]  The  old  name  for 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  =  PNEUMONIA. 

a.    c  1550  LLOYD   Treas.  Health  A  vj,  A  sodeyne  laxe 
folowing  a  pleurysie  of  a  peripneumony  [mispr.  peripeunomy] 
is  verye  peryllouse.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  167  Excel- 
lent for  the  plcurisie  and  Peripnewmony,  /.  the  inflamma-    | 
tion  of  the  lungs.     1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ft  P.  378. 
1753  SIIENSTONE  IVks.  tr  Lett.  (1777)  III.  191  The  peri-    : 
pneumony  under  which  he  laboured . .  had  terminated  in  an    ! 
adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura.     1833-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  483  note,  Hooping-cough  complicated  with 
bronchitis  or  peripneumony.     1879  CasselCs  Fechn.  Ednc. 
IV.  251/2  His  uody,  by  the  King  s  command,  was  dissected 
by  Harvey,  who  attributed  Parrs  death  to  peripneumony. 

B.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  745  The  malady  called 
Peripneumonia,  that  is  to  say,  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  106  A  Nitrous 
Draught . .  is  chiefly  prevalent  against  . .  Peripneumonia. 
1876  tr.  H.  von  Zieinssen's  Cycl.  Med.  V.  5  Among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  '  Pleuritis'  and  '  Peripneumonia ' 
comprised  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

Hence  Peripneumonic  ^-nynik)  [Gr.  vtpivviv- 
POVIKOS'}  a.,  pertaining  to  or  affected  with  pneu- 
monia ;  sb.,  a  person  affected  with  pneumonia ; 
t  Peripiieumo-uical  a.  =  peripneumonic  adj.  (obs.). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Peripneuiiioitical,  sick  of  a  Peri- 
pneumony.   1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  vi.  204  There 
arises   every  Year   a    Fever,  with   a    great    many    Peri- 
pneumonick  Symptoms.    Ibid.  xi.  386  Shortness  of  breath, 
and  other  accidents,  such  as  use  to  afflict  Peripneumonicks.    i 
1703  BEDDOES  Consump.    133    Peripneumonic   fevers,    or    i 
inflammations  of  the  lungs.     1833-34  Good's  Study  Med.    \ 
(ed.  4)  II.  134  Dissections  of  peripneumonic  subjects. 

Peripneustic  (peripntw-stik),  a.  Entom. 
[mod.  fT  Gr.  mpi  around,  about  +  mtvoTtx-vs  of  or 
fit  for  breathing,  f.  stem  iri>( v-  of  mf-nv  to  breathe.] 
Of  insect-larvae  :  see  quot.  1899. 

1891  A.  LANG  'Conip.  Anat.  i.  vi.  482  The  trachea  1  system 
of  peripneustic  larva:  may  be  modified  in  various  ways  by 
adaptation  to  different  modes  of  life.  1899  Cambridge  Nat. 
Hist.  VI.  450  Some  larvae  have  stigmata  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  body  after  the  fashion  normal  in  Insect-larvae  ; 
these  are  called  '  peripneustic  '. 

Periportal  to  -prostatic :  see  PERI-  a. 

Periproct  (pe-riprpkt).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  irrpi 
around  +  IT/XWKT-OS  the  anus.]  That  part  of  the 
perisome  or  body-wall  of  an  echinoderm  which 
surrounds  the  anus :  opp.  to  PERISTOME. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  [nv.  An'un.  ix.  569  In  Echinus,  the 
apical  extremities  of  the  ambulacra  abut  upon  the  five 
smaller  of  the  ten  single  plates  which  surround  the  periproct. 

So  Peripro'ctic,  Peripro'ctous  a,//?.,  surround- 
ing the  anus ;  pertaining  to  the  periproct ;  Peri- 
procti-tis,  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue 
about  the  anus  ;  hence  Feriprocti'tic  a. 

1877  tr.  Zjenissens  Cycl.  Med.  VII.  377  During  the  course 
of  the  periproctitis.  /^/rf.,The  periproctitic  exudation  is 
occasionally  absorbed.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet., 
Periproctic. 

Feri-pter, -ere.  lObs.  Arch.  [a.  F. ptriptere 
('559  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  peripteron 
(Vitruv.),  a.  Gr.  Treptnrtpov,  neuter  of  mfutrtfta 
winged  about,  f.  nept  about  +  mtpov  wing.]  A 
peripteral  building.  So  |j  Perlpteros,  Peri'ptery. 

1696^  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Peripter,  a  sort  of  Temple,  which 
had  Pillars  on  all  the  Four  quarters  [ed.  1706  Peripteron  or 
Periptere}.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Periptere,  in 
Architecture,  is  a  Place  encompassed  round  with  Columns. 
1760  RAVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  799  Temples  of  this  form 
were  usually  peripteres..as  the  two  temples  of  Vesta.  1833 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  590.  1836  ELMES  Diet.  Fine 
A  rts,  Periptery,  an  edifice  or  temple  environed  . .  by  a 
range  of  insulated  columns. 

Peripteral  (peri-pteral),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AD.] 
Having  a  single  peristyle  or  row  of  pillars  sur- 
rounding it,  as  an  ancient  Greek  temple. 

1836  ELMES  Diet.  Fine  Arts,  Peripteral,  ..  having 
columns  all  round.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  fourth 
order  of  temples.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  vll.  529  It  was 
peripleral.with  fluted  granite  pillars  and  Corinthian  capitals. 
'846  ELLIS  Elgin  Marb.  I.  32  A  peripteral  hexastyle  temple. 

Peripylephlebitis,  -renal,  -salpingitis, 
etc.  :  see  PERI-  a,  c. 

Ferisarc  (pe-risaak).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  itfpi  around 
+  aap(,  aapx-a  flesh,  as  if  from  a  Gr.  *irfptodpxtov 
(cf.  pericarp-iuni)  :  cf.  Gr.  irf/xVa/wos  surrounded 
by  flesh.]  The  horny  or  chitinous  case  investing 
the  ccenosarc  in  some  Hydrozoa,  Hence  Peri- 
•a-rcal,  Periaa  rcoua  adjs.,  pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  the  perisarc. 

1871  ALLMAN  Monogr.  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  i.  p.  xiv, 
Perisarc.  ..The  unorganized  chitinous  excretion  by  which  , 

e  soft  parts  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  invested.     1877    | 
HUXLEY  Anat.  In-.',  Anim.  iii.  133  It  obviously  answers    : 
to  the  perisarc  of  a  Tubularian,  and  its  presence  in  the    ! 
embryo  of  the  Hydra,  in  which  no  pei  Uarc  is  developed  by    i 
the  adult,  suggests  (etc.).     1888   ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  245  The  hydranthsare  lodged  in  perisarcal  cups 
or  kfdroUutm  (=catyclcs\    /M/,Tbu  hydrophyton  con- 
sists of  trie  ccenosarc.  .and  its  perisarcal  investment. 

I!  Ferisaturninm  (peri|Satu-Jniom%  Asir. 
[mod.L.,  f.  PERI-  +  Saturnus  Saturn,  after  peri- 
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jovittm  PERIJOVE,  perihelium  PERIHELION.]  That 
point  in  the  orbit  of  any  one  of  Saturn's  satellites 
at  which  it  is  nearest  to  Saturn. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  399/2  The  rate  of  progression  of  the 
pcrisaturnium  of  any  satellite.  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  i.  xiii.  152  The  longitude  of  the  peri-saturnium. 
1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron.  556. 

Perischc,  obs.  form  of  PERISH,  PIERCE. 
Feriscian  (peri-sian,  -Jian),  a.  and  sb.     [f.  L. 
Periscii,  a.  Gr.  flipiaxiot  (see  next)  +  -AM  :  cf.  F. 
periscitn  (1,176  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Periscii  (in  qnot. 
fig.),    b.  sb.  (in//.)  —  PERISCII. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys  le  Roy  9  b,  Periscians  are  they 
which  baue  their  shadowes  round  about  them  in  form  of 
milstones.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Periscians,  people 
dwelling  so  neere  either  of  the  two  Poles,  that  their  shadowes 
goe  round  about  them  like  a  wheele.  1683  SIR  T.  BROWNR 
Chr.  Mor.  ill.  S  ii  In  every  clime  we  are  in  a  periscian 
state,  and  with  our  Light,  our  Shadow  and  Darkness  walk 
about  us.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  209  The  Inhabitants 
of  these  Zones,  .are  called  Periscians,  because  the  shadow 
(the  Sun  not  setting)  moves  round  about  them. 

II  Periscii  (peri'sipi,  -i"ji|3i),  sb.  pi.  [med.L., 
a.  Gr.  vipiaKtot,  pi.  of  vfpioxios  throwing  a  shadow 
all  round,  f.  vtpi  around  +  <ma  shadow.]  Those 
who  dwell  within  the  polar  circles,  whose  shadows 
revolve  around  them  as  the  sun  moves  around  the 
heavens  on  a  summer  day. 

1635  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  I.  x.  (1635)  227.  1653-62 
HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  Introd.  (1674)  20/1  Periscii  are  such  as 
dwell  beyond  the  Polar  Circles,,  .because  their  shadows  are 
on  all  sides  of  them.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I. 

Feriscopfl(pe'riskoup).  [f.  Gr.type*«/»V*oir-os 
looking  round,  a  looker  round  (cf.  xardaxonos'),  f. 
irfpi  around  +  axoiros  look,  OKOTtiiv  to  look.] 

I.  1.  A  '  look  round ' ;   a  general  or  compre- 
hensive view,  a  survey.  rare~l. 

1833-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  643  The  following 
passage,  in  which  he  [Dr.  Ferguson]  is  taking  a  medical 
periscope  of  the  island  of  Antigua. 

II.  2.  Name  of  a  variety  of  photographic  object- 
glass. 

1865  Atheiixum  4  Nov.  617/1  Steinheil's  periscope,  a  new 
photographic  object-glass.  1890  A  ntho ny's  Photogr.  Bull. 
III.  129  Why  the  many  styles  of  objectives. .?  'Orthoscope, 
Tachyscope,  Euryscope,  Platyscope,  Periscope.' 

3.  An  apparatus  used  in  a  submarine  boat,  for 
obtaining  a  view  of  objects  above  the  water  by 
a  system  of  mirrors. 

1899  Wcstm.  Gas.  17  Jan.  5/2  Various  experiments  are    . 
being  carried  out  in  order  to  provide  these  vessels  with    : 
'  eyes  ',  and  notably  with  an  apparatus  known  as  the  peri- 
scope, which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  dark  room  in 
photography,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  tube,  can  be  raised 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.     1903  A.  S.  HURD  in  igM  Cent. 
Feb.  226  The  use  of  what  is  known  as   the  periscope. 
This,  .by  a  system  of  mirrors  carries  to  the  officer  below  a 
reflection  of  what  is  occurring  above. 

Periscopic  (periskp-pik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1C: 
cf.  telescopic.  In  mod.F.  ptfriscopicjue.']  Enabling 
one  to  see  distinctly  for  some  distance  around  the 
axis  of  vision :  applied  to  a  lens  or  eye-glass  so 
formed  as  to  give  a  wide  field  of  view  ;  also  to 
concavo-convex  lenses. 

1804  WOLLASTON  in  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  VII.  241  Experi- 
incut  proving  the  Advantage  of  Periscopic  Spectacles.    1813    j 
—  in  Phil.  Trans.  370  On  a  Periscopic  Camera  Obscura  and    ; 
Microscope.     1833  IMISON  Sc.  4  Art  I.  461  These  glasses 
are  called  Periscopic  spectacles,  from  their  affording  the 
opportunity  of  looking  round.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meeh.    I 
1668/2  Dr.  Wollaston's  periscopic  lens  for  microscopes  had    1 
two  plano-convex  lenses  ground  to  the  same  radius,  and    . 
between  their  plane  surfaces  a  thin  plate  of  metal  with  a    j 
circular  aperture.    1899  CAGNEY  Jattsch's  Clin.  Diagn.  x. 
(ed.  4)  434  The  periscopic  eye-pieces,  .are  very  excellent. 

So  Perisco-pical  a.  —  prec. 

a  1846  Eclec.  Rev.  cited  by  WORCESTER. 

Feriscopism  (pe'riskopi'z'm).  [f.  as  PERISCOPE 
+  -ISM.]  The  capacity  of  seeing  all  round,  or 
over  a  wide  field  of  vision,  without  moving  the 
eye ;  the  faculty  of  periscopic  vision. 

1877  Nature  21  June  151/1  The  purpose  of  the  structure 
is  to  give  periscopism  to  the  eye.  1881  LE  CONTE  Sight  I.  ii. 
37  This  defect  of  a  homogeneous  lens,  Dr.  Hermann  shows, 
is  entirely  corrected  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  crystalline 
[lens] ;  therefore  this  structure  confers  on  the  eye  thecapacily 
of  seeing  distinctly  over  ^  wide  field,  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  point  of  sight.  This  capacity  he  calls  peri- 
scopism.  Ibid.  lii.  76  In  the  lower  animals.. in  which  peri- 
scopism is  so  important. 

Perish  (pe'rij),  v.  Forms :  a.  3-5  periss-en, 
(3  -1.  4  -y),  4-5  perisse,  4-6  peris,  (-ys(e,  4 
perijs,  5  Sc.  perice,  5-6  perise),  6  Sc.  poriss, 
(-eis,  perreis(s).  0.  4-5  perisoh-eu,  (4  -i, 
perriche-n,4-5periche-n),4-6perisch(e,-i8she, 
-ysshe,  (-ysoh(e,  -issche,  4-5  -yssche,  6  -iszshe, 
Sc.  perriseh),  4-6  perishe,  (-ysh(e,  5  -esoh(e,  6 
-esh,  -essh,  pearishe),  4-7  periseh,  6-  perish, 
•y.  4-5pers-en,  -i,  persh(en,  persch(e,  perch(yn. 
S.  4  paris,  5  -isohe,  -ysche,  6  -ioh,  9  north,  dial.  \ 
par(r)ish.  [ME.  a.  OF.  periss-,  lengthened  stem 
offerirto  perish,  =  Vr.perir,  It.  pet-ire :— L.  perire 
to  pass  away  entirely,  come  to  nothing,  be  lost  or 
destroyed,  lose  one's  life,  etc.,  f.  PlR-  3  +  ire  to  go.] 

1.  intr.  To  coine  to  a  violent,  sudden,  or  untimely 
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end ;  to  suffer  destruction  ;  to  lose  its  life,  cease  to 
exist,  be  cut  off.  (Chiefly  of  living  beings.) 

r  1250  O.  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  Hise  deciples.. 
seiden  to  him,  lord  saue  us,  for  we  perissct[h],  1397  K. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6936  pat  ich  mote  boru  (>is  fure  Brenne  bi 
ncbe  &  perissy  [v.  rr.  persi,  perischi,  perisshe],  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  20049  Womman  sal  peris  o  na  barn,  Ne  nan  wit 
mischiue  be  forfarn.  1540-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  452  For  |»ei 
bat  sailen  on  be  see . . perichen  ful  ofte.  1383  WYCLIF  Luke 
xv.  17  Forsothe  I  peruche  here  thur?  hungir.  c  1475  Kauf 
Coiljear  30  In  point  thay  war  to  parische.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  &  sop  v.  viii,  J"he  mooste  parte  of  the  corne.. 
perysshed  that  same  yere  by  cause  of  the  grete  rayne  that 
ielle.  a  1533  Ln.  BERNKRS  Hum  lii.  158  The  shyppc.. 
pereshyd,  and  all  my  company.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings 
ix.  8  That  all  the  house  of  Achab  maye  periszshe.  1543-3 
A ct  34  *r  35  Htn.  VIII,  c.  8  8  i  Many  rotte,  and  perishe  to 
deathe  for  lacke  of  helpe  of  .surgery.  1671  MILTON  Satnson 
676  The  common  rout,  That.. Grow  up  and  perish  as  the 
summer  flic.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  vi,  I  was  ready  to  perish 
for  Thirst.  1776  PAINE  Com.  Sense  (1791)  7  [To]  disable 
him  from  living,  and  reduce  him  to  a  stale  in  which  he  might 
rather  be  said  to  perish  than  to  die.  1793  SMEATON  Edy. 
stone  L.  Contents  p.  vii,  The  Lighthouse  and  all  therein 
perished.  1839  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  Mori  II.  288  In  danger  of 
perishing  with  hunger.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  252 
Who.  .lingered  in  the  wilderness  to  perish  by  the  hands  of 
savages.  1865  TROLLOPE  Helton  Est.  i.  i  His  son  Charles 
was  now  dead,— had  perished  by  his  own  hand. 

b.  (Chiefly  Theol.)  To  incur  spiritual  death,  be 
lost.    Of  a  nation  or  community :  To  suffer  moral 
or  spiritual  ruin. 

c  1350  O.  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  33  Sigge  we  to  him, 
lord  sauue  us  bet  we  ne  perissi.  a  1335  AlHanasiaii  Creed 
a  in  Prose  Psalter  193  pe  which  [faith]  bot  ?if  ichon  kepe 
hole  &  nou^t  de-fouled,  wyb-outen  drede  he  shal  peris  wyb- 
outen  ende  [1548-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  without  doubt  he  shal 
perishe  euerlastingly],  c  1380  WYCLIF  Whs,  (1880)  370  5if  be 
gospel  is  hid,  it  is  hid  to  hem  bat  perschen  [1383  2  Cor. 
iv.  j  perischenj.  1563  WINJET  Cert.  Traetatis  i.  Wks. 
(S.  1 .  S.)  I.  6  He  . .  sail  require  the  blude  oute  of  ?our 
handis  of  the  smallaste  ane  that  sail  perise  throw  ;our 
negligence.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  i  The  reforming  of  Educa- 
tion., for  the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes.  1781 
COWPER  Expost.  95  When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
Tis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begins.  1783  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  ill.  295  Jerom.  .thought  that  no  Christian 
would  finally  perish.  1856  RUSKIN  Hod.  Paint.  IV.  v. 
v.  §  4  Knowledge  is  good.. yet  man  perished  in  seeking 
knowledge. 

c.  OI  things  material :  spec,  (a)  as  opposed  to 
things  spiritual  or  eternal ;    (b)  as  the  effect  of 
decay  or  exposure  to  destructive  conditions  ;  (f)  to 
be  lost,  wasted,  or  squandered. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena)  76  Bot  martha, 
bat  was  rycht  wyse,  Wald  nocht  thole  bare  landis  perice, 
Bot  bathe  bar  partis  wysly  steryt.  1383  WYCLIF  John  vi.  12 
He  seide  to  his  disciplis,  Gedare  ?e  the  relyfs  that  ben  left, 
that  thei  perischen  not.  Ibid.  27  Worche  ye  not  mete  that 
perischith.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Denet  1455  Al  be  vessel  of  be 
abbay  Aw  hir  to  }eme  in  right  aray,  So  bat  non  peiise  ne  be 
lorn.  1434  MISYN  Mending  of  Life  ii.  108  Qwhy  ?ernis  bou 
with  gretc  desire  bingis  bat  sail  perys?  1333  GAU  Kick! 
Vay  36  The  kingis  of  the  vardil  ar  vntit  with  olie  quhilk 
perisis.  1857  RUSKIN  Po(.  ECOH.  Art  ii.  (1868)  120  Giotto's 
frescos  at  Assisi  are  perishing  . .  for  want  of  decent  care. 
1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  210/2  The 
joints  are  apt  to  '  perish '  by  the  action  of  the  acids. 

d.  Of  things  immaterial :  To  come  to  an  end, 
pass  away. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8789  Sir  king  . .  we  dut  vr  dede  Sal 
perijs.  a  1335  Prose  Psalter  xl[i].  5  He  shalle  dien,  and 
his  name  shal  peris.  1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  281 
Valentinianus  themperour.  .drcdenge  Aecius.-causede  hym 
to  be  sleyne  at  Cartago,  with  whom  the  fortune  of  the 
Westc  pereschede.  1567  Gude  *  Goiilie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  88  Saif 
vs,  gude  Lord,  and  succour  send,  For  perysit  is  halyncs. 
1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  4-  Mm.  v.  78  Bards  of  ancient 
Greece,  whose  Songs  have  perished  in  the  Wreck  of  Time. 
1856  STANLEY  Sinai  f>  Pal.  vi  (1858)  271  The  Phoenician 
power  which  the  Prophets  denounced,  has  entirely  perished. 

e.  In  imprecations. 

1536  TINDALE  Acts  viii.  20  Perish  thou  and  thy  money 
togedder.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  iv.  iii.  72  Perish  the  man, 
whose  mind  is  backward  now.  1717  POPE  Elegy  Unfort. 
Lady  45  So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learn  d  to  glow 
For  others  good,  or  melt  at  others  woe.  1773  GOLDSM. 
Stoops  to  Cony,  it,  Perish  the  baubles  !  Your  person  is  all 
I  desire.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  it.  xxxiy,  Perish  my  name, 
if  aught  afford  Its  chieftain  safety  save  his  sword. 

2.  In  pa.  pple.  with  the  auxiliary  ff,  expressing 
the  resulting  state  (as  with  OF.  perir}.  Now 
chiefly  said  of  the  effect  of  exposure  to  weather, 
cold,  hunger,  etc. :  cf.  i  c,  3  d,  f. 

The  formal  correspondence  of  this  to  the  passive  of  a 
transitive  verb  led  £1400  to  the  transitive  use  of_the  simple 
tenses  (sense  3),  which  has  not  been  developed  in  French. 
(Some  of  these  may  be  taken  as  passive  of  3.) 

1397  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4648  pe  relikes  nolde  hii  no?t  bileue 
..Vor  rabcr  hii  wolde  ymartred  be  ban  hii  yperissed  were. 
1:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  70  pis  sone  of  myn  was  deed. 


or  be  lond.     1474  CAXTON  Chesse  75  A  shyppe   is  soon 
perisshed  and  lost  by  a  litil  tempest.    1531  ELVOT  Gov.  i. 
xvii,  Nothinge  was  perisshed  sauue  a  lllle   bagage.     IJ45 
RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  79  Yf  the  matrice  be  perysshed 
or  otherwyse   viciale.      IJ77-8?    HOLINSHED    Chron.    I 
1185/1  The  spire  of  the  steeple  was  so  peri-lied  that 
long  after  the  same  was  taken  downe.     1640-1  K"-*'?'™''; 
War-Conm.  Min.  Bt.  (1855)  76  The  ooore  sogers  are  almosi 
perisched  ..  for  want  of  schoes  and  clothes.     1667  wooo 
Life  (O.  H.S.)    II.    1.3   ILaWJ  i"   ?  ^>'-PlaSe   "P05, 
weather,  and  thereby  are  much  pemhd,  and  become 
iblc.    1795  Bn>K*  Sainity  Wks.  Vll.  410  Several  farmei. 
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..  cut  the  green  haulm  as  fodder  for  the  cattle,  then  perished 
for  want  of  food  in  that  dry  and  burning  summer.  1845  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  313  \Ve  were  all  perished  with  cold.  1895 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  23  Aug.  675/4  The  rope  was  perished 
and  should  never  have  been  used  for  the  work. 

3.  trans.  To  bring  to  destruction,  destroy ;  to 
put  to  death,  kill  (a  person,  etc.),  wreck  (a  ship, 
building,  etc.).  Obs.  or  arch.  (exc.  as  in  d). 

£1400  26  Pol.  Poems  131  These  ben  myn  enemyes,  lord, 


The  dogges . .  be  so  greete  and  feerse  that  thei . .  peresche 
lyones.  1549  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  23  Apr.  (Camden)  II.  10 
A  fire  at  Broken  wharfe.. brent  and  perished  aboue  six 
howses.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  Ixi.  (Hakl.  Soc,} 
294  Another  [wound]  through  the  arme,  perishing  the  bone, 
and  cutting  the  sinewes.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vm.  355 
Their  Burser  . .  had  almost  perished  his  owne  life.  1790 
BURNS  Tarn  a'  Shunter  168  For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she 
shot,  And  perish 'd  mony  a  bonie  boat.  1x1845  HOOD  The 
Mary  vii,  Many  foul  blights  Perish 'd  his  hardwon  gains. 
f  b.  To  destroy  spiritually  ;  to  ruin  morally. 

c  1440  Alph,  Tales  106  He  had  so  many  thoghtis  of  syn 
in  his  mynde  bat  he  was  like  to  be  perisshid  berwith.  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiii,  86  In  my  priue  closet,  where  I  was 
perisshed.  1555  BONNER  Homilies  ii.  u  When  we  were 
peryshed  he  saved  vs.  1750  Student  I.  299  Wishing  God 
to  perish  his  body  and  soul,  if  ever  he  appeared  on  the 
scaffold  to  do  the  act  or  lift  up  his  hand  against  htm. 

C.  To  lose  (a  possession) ;  to  waste,  squander 
(property,  etc.)  To  perish  the  pack,  to  spend  all 
one  has.  Now  only  dial,  and  Se. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7614  To  put  horn  in  perell  to  perysshe 
berelyues.  a  1600  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.  III.  845  This  night  we 
perished  our  maine  tressletrees.  1638  FORD  Fancies  IV.  i, 
If  you  have  not  perish'd  all  your  reason.  (-1656  BRAMHALL 
Replic.  yi.  235  If  a  Merchant  doe  reckon  only  the  price 
which  his  commodity  cost  him  beyond  Sea,.. he  will  soon 
perish  his  Pack.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belphegor  i.  ii,  One . .  that 
has  perish'd  his  own  Fortune,  to  save  the  Publick.  1822 
GALT  Sir  A.  \Vylie  xciii,  Her  son  perished  the  pack,  and 
they  say  has  spoused  his  fortune  and  gone  to  Indy. 

d.  With  material  object :  To  destroy,  cause  to 
decay ;  esp.  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  weather  or 
injurious  conditions.  (See  also  2.) 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knoivl.  i.  (1870)  121  There  is  no 
wynde  nor  wether  that  dothe  hurte  or  peryshe  them.  1613 
FLETCHER,  etc.  Honest  Man's  Fort.  I.  ii,  His  wants  And 
miseries  have  perish'd  his  good  face.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL] 
Minnies  Agric.  28  Jan.  an.  1775,  Will  the  frost  perish  the 
exposed  fibres  ? 

f  e.  With  immaterial  object :  To  destroy,  do 
away  with,  put  an  end  to.  Obs. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  22250  O  rome  Imparre  be  dignite  Ne 
mai  na  wai  al  perist  be.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  ix. 
703  In  suche  a  maner  entred  the  sone  of  god  in  the  wombe 
of  a  mayd  mary  whos  vyrgynyte  ne  was  perysshed  ne  hurte. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  255  We  coueyte  nat 
to  perysshe  theyr  fame  in  any  wyse.  1593  BILSON  Govt. 
Christ's  Ch.  xiii.  265  The  generail  rage  of  ignorance  and 
oblivion,  that  hath  . .  perished  the  best  writers  before  our 
times.  1628  FF.LTHAM  Resolves  u.  [i.]  ii,  The  best  way  to 
perish  discontentments.  1643  STEER  tr.  F.xp.  Chyrurg.  xiii. 
48  That  they  grow  not.  .to  a  pin  and  webbe,  or  else  cleane 
perish  the  sight. 

£  Said  of  the  effect  of  cold,  hunger,  or  priva- 
tion, in  withering  or  shrivelling  up,  or  reducing 
to  a  moribund  condition.  Now  chiefly  dial. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  u.  i,  Rains  and  Cold,  .benumb  and 
perish  their  limbs.  1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  iii.  61  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  sun  and  simoon  perishes  all  vegetation. 
Mod.  dial.  (Essex)  The  want  of  sleep  perished  me. 

Pe-rish,  sb.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  act  of 
perishing :  in  phr.  upon  the  perish,  on  the  point 
or  in  process  of  perishing.  (Cf.  on  the  wane.) 

1825  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1830)  I.  319  Everything  seems 
upon  the  perish. 

Perish,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PIERCE. 

Perishability  (perifabHiti).  rare.  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.]  Perishableness. 

1811  SHELLEY  in  Dowden  Life  (1886)  I.  iv.  133  Inquiries 
into  our  intellect,  its  eternity  or  perishability.  1847  LEWES 
Hist.  Philos.  (1857)  61  The  mutability  and  perishability  of 
all  individual  things. 

Perishable  (pe'rifab'l),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  PERISH  v. 
+  -ABLE;  cf.  V.pMssable  (c  1400  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Liable  to  perish;  subject  to  destruction,  decay, 
or  death ;  esp.  naturally  subject  to  speedy  decay, 
as    organic  substances,   minerals   which   rapidly 
weather  or  become  decomposed,  and  the  like. 

1611  COTGR.,  Perissable,  perishable.  1648  J.  GOODWIN 
Youngling  Elder  33  All  books  whatsoever  are  perishable. 
a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith.  (1690)  18  Silver,  Gold,  and  Jewels, 
. .  are  not  perishable,  nor  so  mutable  as  other  Commodities. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  (iS6g)  I.  238  Of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  land,  milk  is  perhaps  the  most  perishable.  1790 
COWPER  Adam  iv.  vii,  Thou  perishable  nesh  and  form  of 
clay.  1839  MURCHISON  Silitr.  Syst.  i.  xxvii.  341  Non-mica- 
ceous perishable  shale.  1849  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  II. 
185  Systems,  constitutions,  and  the  like  are  perishable  things. 
1862  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  172  It  is  not  made  of  a  perish- 
able material. 

2.  a.  absol.  quasi-rf.  The  perishable,  that  which 
is  perishable  or  transitory. 

1821  BYRON  Heav.  ft  Earth  \.  28  Were  I  the  Seraph,  And 
he  the  perishable.  1843  J.  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  10 
It  is  the  Immortal  against  the  Perishable,  a  1854  H.  RKED 
Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  ii.  (1878)  61  In  the  elder  literature,  the 
perishable  has  passed  away. 

b.  sb.  pi.  Things  liable  to  decay :  said  chiefly 
of  food-stuffs  in  transit. 
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1742  RICHARDSON  Corr.  (1804)  I.  83  The  fall  of  the  leaves 
fills  the  pools,  the  ponds,  and  the  dikes,  .with  particles,  and 
animalcula,  and  perishables,  of  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
nature.  1807  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  I.  224  Recollections  are 
too  like  the  other  perishables  of  this  world.  1880  MUIRHEAD 
Gaius  jl.  §64  A  procurator  may  alienate  perishables  belong- 
ing to  his  principal.  1895  Spectator  26  Oct.  553/2  Perishables 
like  fish  and  flowers. 

Hence  Pe'rishably  adv.,  in  a  perishable  manner, 
by  being  perishable. 

1891  Gd.  Words  Aug.  519  So  strange  it  seems  to  me  Beauty 
should  perishably  find  its  close. 

Perishableness  (pe'rijab'lnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  perishable. 
_  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  n.  v.  §  48  Supposing  . .  nothing  in  the 
island,  either  because  of  its  commonness,  or  perishableness, 
fit  to  supply  the  place  of  money.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XVI.  479  A  deep  and  melancholy  sense  of  the  perishableness 
of  the  noblest  qualities.  1852  LEWIS  Methods  Observ. 
Politics  I.  221  They  [written  memorials]  have  a  monumental 
character  as  opposed  to  the  perishableness  of  mere  speech. 

Perished  (pe'rijt),  ///.  a.  [f.  PERISH  v.  + 
-ED!.]  That  has  perished,  in  the  senses  of  the 
vb. ;  decayed,  wasted ;  dead  or  brought  to  the 
point  of  death  with  cold  or  privation. 

1538  ELYOT,  Perditus  . . ,  loste,  perysshed,  withoute  re- 
couerie,  out  of  hope.  1579  LANGHAM  Card  Health  587  The 
leaues  &  root  boyled  in  water  and  Hony,  &  drunke,  healeth 
the  perished  lungs.  1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1998/4  A  brown 
bay  Mare  above  14  hands  high, .  .a  little  perisht  in  her  Wind. 
1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  46  It  is  no  longer  a 
Wonder,  such  perished  Stores  should  be  bought  up.  1823 
GALT  Gilhaize  II.  xxix.  282  The  mourning  women,  and  the 
perished  child  in  the  arms.  1883  A.  LANG  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
Dec.  842  The  perished  plays  of  Sophocles  and  ^Eschylus 
might  any  day  be  brought  to  light.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  ' 
Robbery  under  Arms  xli,  'Dining  at  the  camp!1  says 
Aileen,  looking  regularly  perished. 

Perishen,-oner>,  obs.ff.  PARISHES,  PARISHIONER. 

Pe  risher.  [f.  PERISH  v.  +  -EB  *.]  That  which 
perishes  or  destroys,  slang.  An  extreme  (of  any 
course  of  action);  a  'plunger';  also  applied  to 
persons  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

1888  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  xli,  He.. 
went  in  an  awful  perisher — took  a  month  to  it,  and  was 
never  sober  day  or  night  the  whole  time.  1896  Idler  Mar. 
282/1  Those  perishers  in  the  gallery  didn't  know  anything 
about  Shakespeare. 

Pe-rishing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PERISH  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PERISH  :  a.  A  going  to  de- 
struction, suffering  death;  fb.  A  destroying, 
causing  destruction  (obs.). 

a.,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiii.  4  Ilkan  is  cause  of  ober 
perischynge.  1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxviii.  8  Thou  shalt  die  in 
the  perishynge  of  slayn  men.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  xiii. 
(1851)  54  Who  shall  answer  for  the  perishing  of  all  those 
souls?  1768-74 TUCKER  Lt  Nat.  (1834)  I.  640  Painful  perish- 
ings  by  fire.  1864  SKEAT  UhlancTs  Poems  74  Feuds  and 
traitorous  deeds  And  perishing  of  precious  seeds. 

b.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11986  Haue  pytie  . .  of  this  pure 
maidon ;  Put  hir  in  some  place  fro  perisshyng  of  hondes. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  62  Se  the  knyfe  go  no  deper  than 
the  thycknes  of  the  bone  for  perysshynge  of  the  brayne. 
1690  LOCKE  Govt.  n.  v.  §  46  The  exceeding  of  the  bounds  of 
his  just  property,  .the  perishing  of  anything  uselessly. 

Perishing  (pe-ri|irj),  ppl  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  perishes. 

1.  That  goes  to  destruction ;  that  passes  out  of 
existence,  or  suffers  decay,  dissolution,  or  death. 

c  M5°  tr.  DC  Imitatione  I.  i.  2  To  seke  perishyng  ryches 
and  to  truste  in  hem  is  vanite.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  d  iv  a, 
The  perishing  Buildings  of  Mortalls.  1710  SWIFT  Taller 
No.  230  r>  10  All  new  affected  Modes  of  Speech . .  are  the 
first  perishing  Parts  in  any  language.  1844  WILLIS  Psyche 
36  The^  glory  of  the  human  form  Is  but  a  perishing  thing. 

2.  1  hat  causes   destruction   or  death ;   deadly : 
said  of  cold,  privation,  or  the  like. 

1421  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  246  The  colde,  and 
moistnesse,  wych  is  perissynge  and  contrarie  to  the  lyfe. 
1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  22  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
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.  d. 

Hence  Pe'rishingly  adv.,  so  as  to  cause  to 
perish ;  deadly. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  298  Perishingly  cold  with 
frosty  Winds.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  vi.  (ed.  4)  97  These 
sleeping-places  were  perishingly  cold. 

Pe-rishment.  Now  dial.  [f.  PERISH  v.  + 
-MENT.  Cf.  F.  pirissement  (i6th  c.  in  Littr^).] 
fa.  Destruction,  damage,  loss.  Obs,  b.  dial. 
'  Starvation '  by  cold. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xii.  84  To  bestowe 
life  is  no  penshemente  but  auantage.  a  1549  LATIMER  Let. 
in  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1583)  1755  lustices  that  be  to  much  natural!, 
to  theyr  owne  penshment  both  Body  and  Soule.  1822 
BEWICK  Mem.  ix.  116  Before  she  had  waded  through  it  she 
got  very  wet  and  a  perishment  of  cold.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  A  Perishment,  a  severe  cold. 

Perisome  (pe-risoum).  Zool.  Also  perisom  ; 
also  in  L.  form  perisoma  (perisoo-ma).  [=  mod. 
F.  ptrisome,  and  mod.L.  perisoma,  f.  Gr.  irtpi 
about  +  aw/ia  body.]  The  integument  or  body- 
wall  of  an  echinoderm,  upon  which  the  external 
calcareous  skeleton  is  developed.  Hence  Feri- 
so-mal,  Perisoma-tic,  Periso'mial  aitjs.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  perisome. 

1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  102  The  class  Echinodermata  . . 
is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  external  envelope  of 
the  body  ('  perisome ')  has  the  power  of  secreting  calcareous 
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matter  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  1877  HUXLEY  A  nat.  Inv. 
Atiim.  viii.  513  The  genus  Stylifer,  which  infests  Star-fishes 
and  Sea-urchins,  sometimes  imbedding  itself  in  the  perisoma. 
1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  I.  iii.  172  The  perisom 
is  divided  into  four  muscular  bands.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  ix.  594  Portions  of  the  perisomatic  skeleton  of 
the  aboral  region.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Perisomal,.  .Peri- 
somatic^  .  .Perisomiat 

Perisperm  (pe-rispajm).  Bot.  [ad.  F.  ptri- 
sperme  ad.  mod.L.  perisperm-um  (Jussieu  1789), 
f.  Gr.  vtpt  around  +  awtpua  seed.]  The  mass  of 
nutritive  tissue  or  'albumen'  outside  the  embryo-sac 
in  some  seeds  (distinguished  from  the  endosperm 
within  the  embryo-sac) ;  also,  the  tissue  of  the 
nucellus,  which  sometimes  persists  in  the  ripe  seed 
(Brongniart  1827).  Formerly  used  for  the  '  albu- 
men '  generally ;  also  for  the  testa  or  integument 
of  the  seed  (Richard  1808). 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Observ.  Fruits  $  Seeds  84 
Endosperm  [..Jussieu  called  it  Perisperm;  Gaertner  Albu. 
men.  1835  HENSLOW  Descr.  tr  Phys.  Bot.  §  269  In  many 
cases  this  nutriment,  or  '  amnios ', . . is  not  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  ripening  ovule ;  and  it  ultimately  becomes  the  'albu- 
men '  or  'perisperm'  of  the  seed,  and  is  then  farinaceous, 
hard,  or  oily.  1852  TH.  Ross  Hnmboldt's  Trav.  I.  vi.  214 
The  horned  perisperm  of  the  coffee-tree.  1885  GOODALE 
Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  437  The  food  within  the  developing 
embryo  sac  is  termed  endosperm ;  if  around  it,  perisperm. 

Hence  Perispe'rmal,  Ferispe'rmic  adjs.,  per- 
taining to,  or  having,  a  perisperm. 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  23  The  origin  of  the 
perispermic  vessels.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Perispermic.  .fur- 
nished with  albumen.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  t)  443 
The  husk  and  perispermal  membrane  are  inert. 

Perispheric  (perisfe-rik),  a.  rare.  [f.  PERI-  + 
SPHERIC.]  '  Globular;  having  the  form  of  a  ball' 
(Webster  1828);  spherical.  Also  Perisphe'ricalo. 

1828  WEBSTER  cites  Journ.  of  Science  for  Perispheric. 
1846  WORCESTER,  Perispheric,  Perisphcrical,  spherical; 
round. 

Perisplenic  to  Perisplenitis :  see  PERI-  a,  c. 

Perispoilie  (pe'risp^um),  a.  and  sb.  Gr.  Gram. 
[abbrev.  of  perispo'menon  (also  in  use)  =  Gr.  iripi- 
avwiuvov,  neuter  pr.  pple.  passive  of  iriptandv  to 
draw  around,  mark  with  the  circumflex  (any 
syllable).]  a.  adj.  Having  a  circumflex  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  b.  sb.  A  word  so  accented. 

1818  BLOMFIELO  tr.  Matthix  Gr.  Gram.  II.  958  Perispo- 
mena,  areptc'jrw/xei'a,  which  have  the  circumflex  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  tfuAw,  TI/IW,  irow.  1845  JELF  Gr.  Gram.  i.  iii.  36 
Perispomena—'n\*&n  the  circumflex  is  on  the  ultima;  as, 
KMKIOS,  was.  1867  tr.  Cnrtius's  Grk.  Gram.  (ed.  2)  §  21  A 
word  having  a  circumflex  on  the  last  syllable  is  called 
perispoHicnon.  Ibid.  §  93  After  a  perispome  the  accent  of 
the  enclitic  is  entirely  lost. 

Hence  Pe-rispome  v.,  to  place  a  circumflex  accent 
on  the  last  syllable. 

II  Ferispora-iigium.  Bot.  [f.  PERI-  +  SPOR- 
ANGIUM.] A  structure  surrounding  or  investing  the 
sporangium  in  cryptogams. 

1856  in  HENSLOW  Diet.  Hot,  Terms.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  865 
Perisporangium,  the  indusium  of  ferns  when  it  surrounds 
the  spore-cases  or  sori.  1867  J.  HOGG  Mierosc.  n.  i.  272  A 
number  of  sporidium-bearing  filaments  emanate  froma  kind  of 
membrane  at  the  base  of  a  spheroidal  cellular  perisporangium. 

Perispore  (pe-rispo<u).  Bot.  [a.  F.  ptrispore, 
ad.  mod.L.  perispoTium  (Richard  1808;  also  in 
Eng.  use),  f.  Gr.  ntpi  around  +  airopos  seed:  see 
SPORE.]  f8"  Name  for  the  hypogynous  bristles 
of- some  sedges  (see  PERIANTH,  PERIGYNIUM).  Obs. 
b.  The  skin  01  integument  of  a  spore. 

1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  I.  313  These  [hypo- 
gynous setae]  are  probably  of  the  nature  of  the  hypogynous 
scales  of  Grasses,  and  have  been  named  peyispores  [earlier 
edd.  perisporitm\  by  some  French  writers.  1857  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Perisporium,..uxm  applied  by  L.  C.  Richard 
and  Persoon  to  the  threads  which  surround  the  seed  of  the 
Cyperacez.  Hedwig  and  some  other  botanists  have  sub- 
stituted this  term  for  that  of  pericarp  in  cryptogamious 
plants:  a  perispore.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  217/1  The 
spores  are  developed  each  in  the  interior  of  a  perispore. 

Perissad  (peri-seed),  sb.  (a.)  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
irepio-ff-os  superfluous,  redundant,  in  Arith.  uneven, 
odd  (f.  iripi  in  sense  '  over,  beyond  ')  +  -AD.] 

1.  Chem.  An  element  or  radical  whose  quanti- 
valency  is  represented  by  an  odd  number,  as  a 
monad,  triad,  or  pentad  ;  opp.  to  AHTIAU.    Also 
attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1870  [see  ARTIAD].  1877  WATTS  Fcrwnes'  Chem.  I.  257 
Elements . .  of  uneven  equivalency, .  .aredesignated  generally 
as  perissads.  Ibid.  258  In  every  saturated  or  normal  com- 
pound,  .the  sum  of  the  perissad  elements  is  always  an_even 
number.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Perissad,  Chem.,  having  a 
valency  which  is  represented  by  an  odd  number. 

2.  Zool.  =  PEHISSODACTYL  (as  adj.). 

1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Perissad.. ZoSl.,  belonging  to  the 
Perissodactyla . 

Perisse,  perisshe,  obs.  ff.  PERISH,  PIERCE. 

Perissodactyl,  -yle  (perisodarktil),  a.  and 
sb.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  perissodactyl~us ,  f.  Gr. 
•ntptaa6-i  uneven,  odd  +  oa/rruAos  digit.]  a.  adj. 
Having  an  odd  number  of  toes  on  each  loot,  as  an 
tingulate  mammal;  odd-toed;  belonging  to  the 
division  Perissodactyla.  of  Ungulata.  b.  sb.  A 
perissodaclyl  ungulate  or  hoofed  animal :  //.  in  -s 
or  -a.  Opposed  to  ARTIODACTVL. 
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a,  1849-5*  TODD  Cyct.  Anal.  IV.  022/2  The  elephant., 
belongs  to  the.  .perissodactyle  group  of  Pachyderms.     1871 
NICHOLSON    t'alxtmt.  424  The   three  existing  genera    of 
Pcrissodaclyle  Ungulates. 

b.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  ft  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  242 
The  bony  palate  extends  further  back  than  in  the  perisso- 
dactyles.     1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  33  Three  great  divisions 
of  Perissodactyla  exist,  of  which  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Tapir, 
and  the  Horse  form  the  existing  types.    1877  LE  CONTE 
Klcm.  Ceol.  in.  (1879)  508  He  ..divided  all  Ungulates  into 
Perissodactyls  (odd-toed)  and  Artiodactyls  (even-toed). 

So  Perissod.vctyln.te,  Perissodacty 'lie,  Peris- 
soda  ctylotts  aiijs.  =  prec.  a. 

1889  Nature  28  Nov.  84/1  Two  species  of  the  remarkable 
PerLssodactylate  genus  Macrauchenia. 

Perissp'logy.  Khel.  1 Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
pcrissologia,  a.  Gr.  Kiptaffokoyia,  (.  wipioookuyos 
speaking  too  much,  f.  irtpiaoot,  redundant  +  \uyos 
speech.]  Redundance  or  superfluity  of  speech; 
use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary ;  pleonasm. 

1583  FULKE  Defence  (Parker  Soc.)  136  Haue  not  the  most 
elegant  authors  used  hyperbatons,  perissologies,  and  other 
figures  that  are  counted  faults  of  speech  ?  (1589  PUTTENHAM 
ing.  roesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  264  Macrologia,  or  long  lan- 
guage . . :  it  is  also  named  by  the  Greeks  Perissologia.}  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Perissology,  superfluous  speaking.  1776 
CAMPBELL  Philos.  Khet.  (i8or)  I.  359  If  we  should  say  the 
alcoran  we  should  fall  into  a  gross  perissology. 

1  lencc  Perissolo'gical  a.  (rare~°},  '  redundant 
in  words'  (Webster  1828). 

Ferissosyllabic  (peri  so,silse-bik),  a.  [f.  Or. 
mptaaoav\\a/3-os  having  a  syllable  over  (f.  irfpio- 
ffos)  +  -1C.]  Having aredundantsyllableor syllables. 

Perissosyllatic  hexameter,  a  name  for  the  '  greater  Archi- 
luchian  '  measure,  in  which  three  trochees  (or  two  trochees 
and  a  spondee)  are  substituted  for  the  last  two  feet  of  the 
ordinary  hexameter  (as  in  Horace,  Bk.  i.  Ode  iv.). 

Peristalith  (perrstalib).  Arclmol.  [irreg.  *• 
Gr.  Ttfplara(ros  standing  round  -I-  \i0ot  stone.  Better 
perista-lolith.]  A  ring  or  row  of  standing  stones 
surrounding  a  burial-mound,  or  the  like. 

1882  C.  KLTON  Orig.  Eng.  Hist,  131  Buried  in  the  earth 
and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  stones,  or  '  peristalith  '  of  an 
oblong  form.  1898  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  411  The  rim  of  the 
stone-circle  or  'peristalith '. 

Peristalsis  (peristavlsis).  Physio!,  [mod. 
L.,  repr.  a  Gr.  «/x'(rraA.<ris,  cf.  irtptaraKr-ixos  in 
next.]  Peristaltic  movement :  see  next. 

1859  TODD  CycL  Anat.  t,  Phys.  V.  313^1  A  peristalsis., 
which  sets  out  from  the  cardiac  extremity.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  38  Diarrhcea,  due  to  a  violently 
incieascd  peristalsis.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  i.  iv.  §  4.  142  In  a 
twisted  tuoe  like  that  of  the  vertebrate  ventricle,  ordinary 
peristalsis  would  be  impotent  to  drive  the  blood  onward. 

Peristaltic  (perista:-ltik),  a.  Physiol.  [ad. 
Gr.  vipirjTtt\riK-6s  (Galen),  f.  npurrik\-tu'  lit.  to 
send  round,  f.  ari\\ttv  to  set,  place,  array,  make 
ready,  dispatch,  send.  Cf.  F.  pMstaltiqtie  (1680 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Applied  to  the  automatic 
muscular  (vermicular)  movement  which  takes 
place  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  hollow 
or  tubular  organs,  consisting  of  rhythmic  wave-like 
contractions  in  successive  circles,  by  which  the 
contents  of  the  organ  are  propelled  along  it. 

1655  CULFEPFER,  etc.  Kwerius  IX.  vii.  166  This  vomiting 
cometh  by  the  Peristattick  motion  of  the  Guts.  1676  COLE 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  600  Both  these  kinds  of  vessels  seem  to 
have  a  peristaltick  contraction  of  their  own.  1753  N. 
TOKRIANO  Midwi/ry  14  The  inverting  peristaltic  Motion  of 
the  Fallopian  Tube.  1881  DARWIN  Veg.  Mould  116  When 
the  earth  was  in  a  very  liquid  state  it  was  ejected  in  little 
spurts,  and  when  not  so  liquid  by  a  slow  peristaltic  move- 
ment. 
b.  trans/.  (Ekctr.)  See  qnot. 

1856  THOMSON  Math,  t  Phys.  Papers  (1884)  II.  Ixxv.  80, 

I.. venture  to  introduce  the  term  peristaltic  to  characteri/e 
that  kind  of  induction  by  winch  currents  are  excited  in 
elongaicd_conductors  through  the  variation  of  electrostatic 
potential  in  the  surrounding  matter. 

Hence  Peristaltioaily  adv.,  in  a  peristaltic 
manner ;  with  peristaltic  action  or  movement. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  678/1  The  food  is  propelled 
onwards  peristaltically.  1868  OWEN  Anat.  Vertebr.  111. 
501  Insulating  the  peristaltically  winding  intestines  fiom  the 
(.octant  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

Peristaphyline  (peristae-filin),  a.  Anat.  [ad. 
mod.L.  pcristaphylin-its,  f.  Gr.  nipi'  around  + 
«Tai/>i!Aii/os  adj.,  f.  <rro</>«Xi7  bunch  of  grapes, 
swollen  uvula.  Cf.  mod.F.  peristaphylin  (Littr^).] 
Situated  about  the  uvula  :  applied  to  two  muscles, 
the  external  peristaphylinc  (or  tensor  palati),  and 
the  internal  peristaphyline  (or  leva/or  palati). 

(1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Perhtaphilmus,  interntis 
ir  extemns,  are  Muscles  of  the  Uvula.]  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS 
A  nat.  236  The  circuni/lc.vus  palati,  or  external  peristaphy- 
line muscle.,  consists  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  portion. 

Peristerite  (ptri-stereit).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  vipt- 
<mpo  pigeon,  dove  +  -ITE  lab.]  A  variety  of 
ALBITE  exhibiting  a  slight  iridescence  or  opal- 
escence  like  that  of  the  plumage  on  a  pigeon's  neck. 

1843  T-  THOMSON  in  Land,  ff  E,iin.  rhil"S.  Map.  XXII. 
189  reristt-rite  ..  was  sent  me  also  from  Perth  in  Upper 
Canada.  ..It  is  light  brownish  red,  and  exhibits  a  play  of 
colours,  chiefly  blue,  on  the  surface.  1868  DANA  Min.  356. 

Peri  steroid  ^peirsteroid),  a.  Ornith.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  nfptoTipa  pigeon  +  -OID.]  Of  or  pertaining 
lo  the  reristenidfif ;  a  group  ol  birds  in  Sundcvall's 
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classification  (1873)  identical  with  the  Columbn  or 
pigeons. 

PeriBteromorph  (pen-ster<!foi(5.if}.  Ontith.  [f. 
mod.L.  pcristcroniorphx,  pi.  fern,  of  pcristcro- 
morphus,  {.  Gr.  jripiortpa  pigeon  +  popcpri  form.]  A 
member  of  the  group  Peristeromorphx  in  Huxley's 
classification  (1867),  identical  with  the  Columbm 
or  pigeons.  So  Fericteromo'rphlo,  Peristero- 
mo'rphous  iiii/s.,  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Peristeromorphx. 

Feristerpnic  (peristerfnit),  a.  [app.  f.  Gr. 
vtpifjTfpu/y,  -Siva  dove-cot  (f.  wtpionpa  clove,  pigeon) 

+  -1C.]     Pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  pigeons. 

1868  Rules  Peristeronic  Sac.  i  That  the  Society  be  called 
the  National  Peristeronic  Society.  1876  FULTON  &  WRIGHT 
Bk.  Pigeons  ^386  Of  the  National  Perisleronic  Society  it  may 
besaidthat  it  hold*  the  position  of  the  first  pigeon  societyof 
the  day.  1893  Ibiil.  (ed.  Lumley)  viL  58  Who  would  talk  of 
a  pigeon's  '  eye-lids '  that  has  any  knowledge  of  matters 
Peristeronic  ?  1904  Times  6  Jan.  8/5  The  National  Peri- 
sterontc  Society  was  founded  by  the  amalgamation  of  tin 
National  Columbarian  and  the  Philo-Peristeronic  Societies. 

Feristeropod  (peri-steWppd),  a.  and  sb.  Orttith. 
[ad.  assumed  Gr.  *xtptoTip6iroS-n,  pi.  of  'ni/x- 
OTipuirovs  pigeon-footed.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  Peristeroptdes ,  a  section  of  Alectoroniorphse  or 
gallinaceous  birds  in  Huxley's  classification  (1868), 
having  the  toes  arranged  on  a  level  as  in  pigeons. 
b.  sb.  A  member  of  this  group.  So  Peristero-- 
podan  a.  and  sb.  •  Peristero'podons  a. 

Peristethium  :  see  PEHI-  b. 

Feristomatic  (peri|St<jmse-tik),  a.  Sot.  [f. 
PERI-  +  STOMA  (pi.  stomata).]  Surrounding  a 
stoma  of  a  leaf. 

i8;r6  I.  H.  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  oo/i  In  Cerato- 
pteris  thalictroides  the  stoma  is  bounded  by  three  cells,— 
two  of  which.,  are  crescent  ic  and  concave  inwardly,  while 
the  third  surrounds  them, . .  and  has  on  this  account  been 
called  peristomatic. 

Feristome  (pe-ristoum).  Also  in  L.  forms 
peri-stoma  (pi.  -ata),  poristo-mium  (pi.  -ia). 
[=  F.  ptristomc  (18..),  ad.  mod.L.  peristoma 
(Hedwig  1782),  f.  Gr.  «/»'  around  +  aro^a  mouth ; 
altered  (by  Ehrhart  1787)  to  ptrislotnium,  after 
periearpium,  etc.] 

1.  Bat.  The  fringe  of  small   teeth   around  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  or  sporangium  in  mosses. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  73  Peristoma,  the 
fringe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Capsule  of  Mosses.  1818  HOOKER 
&  TAYLOR  Muse.  Brit.  Introd.  4  The  absence  or  presence  of 
the  fringe  of  the  Peristome  which  Hedwig  employed  to  so 
much  advantage.  1830  LINDI.EY  Nat.  Svst.  Bot.  320  One  or 
more  rows  of  cellular  rigid  processes,  called  collectively  the 
peristomium,  and  separately  teeth.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER 
Sacks'  Rot.  331  We  must  now  examine  somewhat  more 
closely  the  origin  of  the  Peristome. 

2.  tool.     a.  The  margin  of  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  of  a  mollusc,     b.  Any  special  structure  or 
set  of  parts  around  the  mouth  or  oral  opening  in 
various  invertebrates,  as  insects,  Crustacea,  hydro- 
zoa,  infusoria ;    in  echinoderms,  the  part  of  the 
body-wall  surrounding  the  month  (opp.  to  PERI- 
PROCT)  ;  in  certain  worms,  as  earthworms,  the  first 
true  somite,  situated  behind  the  prostomiuni  or 
prxstomium,  and  bearing  the  mouth. 

a-  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  101  The  margin  of  the 
aperture  is  termed  the  peristome.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  47  The  columella  is  seen  in  the  angle  . .  ;  its  umbilicus 


HUXLEY  Anal.  Inv.  Anim.  v.  232  (Chxtoforla)  The  first 
somite,  which  contains  the  mouth,  is  the  peristomium.  Jbid. 
ix.  569  (Echinodermata)  The  ambulacra!  plates  are  continued 
on  the  peristome  to  the  margins  of  the  mouth.  1888  ROLI.ES- 
TOH  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  781  (Hydrocoa  Acraspcda)  The 
mouth,  .is  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  disc  or  perbtome  of  great 
mobility.  1896  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.  II.  481. 

Hence  Peristo-mal,  Feristcrmial  adjs.,  sur- 
rounding the  mouth,  circumoral ;  pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  having  a  peristome. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  547  Peristomal 
gills  of  some  Echinotdea.  1900  Proc.  Zool.  See.  278  The 
peristoma!  plates,  .number  in  adults  normally  9  in  one  row 
and  8  in  the  other  row  of  the  pair.  1870  NICHOLSON  Max. 
Zool.  99  Between  the  mouth  and  the  circumference  of  the 
disc  is  a  flat  space,  without  appendages  of  any  kind,  termed 
the  '  peristomial  space'.  1881  SPRUCE  in  "jfml.  Bot.  X.  18 
Recklessly  bandied  about  among  peristomial  genera.  1896 
Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.  II.  313  There  arc  four  long  perwo- 
mial  cirri  on  each  side.  Ibid.  185  The  perislomial  depression. 

Feristrepliic  (peri,stre  fik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
vipiarpicpfiv  to  turn  round  +  -1C.  (The  etymo- 
logical form  would  be  peristreptic.}]  Turning 
round,  revolving,  rotatory  (as  a  panorama).  Also 
Peristre  phical,  a. 

1817  Blackw.  Mag.  XXII.  385  The  whole  visible  nocturnal 
sphere  is  peristrcphical.  1838  Ibid.  XLI1I.  709  They  accom- 
pany our  ken  like  a  peristrephic  panorama.  1851  J.  CAIRNS 
Let.  in  MacEwan  Life  (1895)  351  Opening  up  a  peristrephic 
picture  of  the  Christian  world. 

II  Feristrophe  (peri'str<Hi).  06s.  rare-\  [a. 
Gr.  irepiffrpoipr/.]  A  turning  round,  a  revolution. 

1716  M.  DAVIKS  Atlten.  Brit.  III.  12  A  strange  I'eristrophe 
of  Policy  and  Religion. 


PERITHECIUM. 

Peristyle  (pe'ri«tsil),  si.  (a.)  Ar<h.  Also 
7-9  in  L.  form  periatyiium,  <>  in  Gr.  form  perl- 
Btylon.  [a.  K  peristyle  (1554  in  liatz.-Dvm.), 
ad.  L.  peristylum,  peristylium,  in  Gr.  wtpiarii^m 
sb.,  neuter  of  *tpiorvk-os  having  pillars  all  round, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  f.  vtpi  around  +  orCAoi 
pillar.]  A  row  of  columns  or  colonnade  surround- 
ing a  temple  or  other  building,  or  a  court,  cloister, 
etc. ;  less  properly,  the  court  or  space  having 
round  it  such  a  row.of  columns. 

161*  PEACHAM  Centl.  Exerc.  I.  v.  17  All  manner  of  com- 
partments, bases,  perystiles,  plots,  buildings.  &c.  1673  RAY 
Journ.  Low  C.  268  A  large  square  Court  compassed  about 
with  the  fairest  peristyltvm  or  Cloyster  that  I  ever  saw. 
1776  GIBBON  nccl.  tf  f.  xiiL  I.  396  hperittyliuw  of  granite 
columns.  1813  ELLIS  Elgin  Marbles  (Libr.  Ent.  Know!.) 

I.  72  When  toe  exterior  of  a  temple  was  not  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  or  colonnade,  the  temple  was  said  to  be  apteial. 
1878  SMITH  Diet.  Gr.  4-  Rom.  Antitj.  425/1  Round  the 
peristyle  were  arranged  the  chambers  used  by  the  men. 

H  Erroneously  applied  to  the  columned  porch  of 
a  church  or  other  large  building,  to  a  pillartd 
verandah,  etc. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  vii.  24  You  go  through  a  laige 
Peristile,  alias  a  long  Entry  set  about  with  Pillars.  17047. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  1.  s.v.,  Peristyle  is  sometimes  taken  for 
a  row  or  rank  of  Columns,  as  well  without  as  within  any 
Edifice  ;.. Sometimes  this  was  call'd  Antiprostyle.  1863 
MARY  HOWITT  F.  Bremers  Greece  I.  vii.  239  Crowding  and 
crushing .  .about  the  peristyle  and  steps  of  the  church.  Ibid. 

II.  xii.  27.    1866  MKS.  RITCHIE  Village  on  Cliff  *\\\.  19$ 
When  the  wedding-party  came  out  into  the  peristyle  of 
the  church,  the  carriages  bad  both  disappeared. 

B.  adj.  Surrounded  by  a  colonnade. 

i86a  Sat.  Rev.  1 5  Mar.  303  That  the  Mausoleum  was  com- 
posed of  an  oblong  peristyle  building. 

Hence  Peristy  lar  a.,  pertaining  to,  having,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  peristyle. 

1876  J.  FERGUSSON  Hist.  Indian  Archit.  iv.  ii.  335  All 
round  the  court  there  is  a  peristylar  cloister  with  cells. 

Perisynovial,  -tendineum  :  see  PERI-  a,  b. 

II  Ferisystole  (perisi-sWU').  Physiol.  [mod. 
L.  pe risystole  (Bartholine  1651),  f.  Gr.  vipi  around 
+  <IVOTO\JI  contraction;  in  F. pefrisy stole  (1762  in 
Did.  Acad. ).]  '  The  short  interval  of  time  between 
the  systole  and  the  following  diastole  of  the  heart; 
inappreciable  except  when  the  heart's  action  is 
failing'  (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Hence  Peri»y»tolio 
(-sistp-lik)  a.,  belonging  to  the  perisystole. 

1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  i.  60  Without  any  interloping 
perisystole  at  all  1668  CULFEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat. 
li.  vi.  104  They  confound  the  Perisystole  or  quiet  posture  of 
the  heart.  [1651  BARTHOLINUS  IL  vi.  251  Confundunt  peii- 
systolenseuquletum.]  1758  J.S.  tr.  Le  Dran's Observ. Surf. 


murmur  arising  in  the  ventricles.  1875  HAYDEN  Dis.  Heart 
81  The  perisystolic  phenomena. 

tFe'rit.  Obs.  Also  6  peryott,  6-7  periot,  8 
perrot.  [Origin  unascertained.]  A  measure  of 
weight  equal  to  5^5  of  a  grain.  (Cf.  DROIT  2.) 

1564  Conference  ofWeightes  (MS.  Rawl.  D.  23  If.  6)  The 
mynters.  .devyde  a  droytc  into  .20.  peryottes,  and  a  peryott 
into  .24.  blanckes.  1049  Acts  f,  Ordin.  Part.  c.  43  (Scobell) 
65  Twenty  Mites  makes  a  Grain ;  Twenty  four  Droits  makes 
a  Mite  j  Twenty  Perils  makes  a  Droit :  Twenty  four  Blanks 
makesaPerit.  1680-1715  [see  BLANKS*.  10).  it&Murrafs 
HandJk.  N.  Germ.  40  These  tulip  roots  were  never  bought 
or  sold,  but . .  The  bulbs,  and  their  divisions  into  perils, 
became  like  the  different  stocks  in  our  public  funds,  and 
were  bought  and  sold  at  different  prices  from  day  to  day. 

f  Feri"te,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  peryt.  [a.  ols.  K. 
peril,  -ite(c  1500),  or  ad.  L. /«•«/•»«  'experienced', 
properly  pa.  pple.  of  *periri  (in  tx-ptrlri  to  make 
trial  of).]  Experienced,  expert,  skilful,  skilled. 

15*9  Chart.  Jos.  Kin  McCrie  Life  A.  Melville  (1819)  1. 459 
Y'said  Maister  Hary..  has  made  under  him  gude  and  perile 
scolaris.  1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Pro/it.  Concern  10  No  decree 
could  demonslrale  vnlo  them  any  thing  sufficient  to  respect 
a  more  ciuill  and  perite  life.  l«s»  ASHWOLE  Theat.  Ckrm. 
Prol.  ii  Linus  is  said  to  be  the  most  Perite  of  any  Lynck 
Poet.  t8»o  Blackw  Mag.  VII.  668  Friends  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  a  profuse  rather  than  a  perite  hospitality. 

Hence  t  Peri't«ly  adv.,  skilfully.   Obs. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rentu's  Disp.  158  This  hath  been  so 
peritely  adulterated. 

II  Perithecium  (peribrsUfm).  Bot.  PI.  -ia. 
Also  anglicized  as  perithece  (pe'rib/s).  [mod.L. 
(I'ersoon  1796),  f.  Gr.  *ipi  around  +  017*17  case :  cf. 
feriearpium.']  A  cup-shaped  or  flask -shaped  re- 
ceptacle, usually  with  a  narrow  opening,  inclosing 
the  fructification  in  certain  fungi,  etc. ;  spec,  in 
the  Pyrenomycetes.  Hence  Perith«-olal  a.,  per- 
taining to  the  perithecium. 

1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  209  Peritkecinm.  is  a  term  i 
to  express  the  part  which  contains  the  reproductive  organs 
of  Sphzria  and  its  coordinates.  1839  IHd.  (ed.  3)  271  Lichens 
..Perithecium  is  the  part  in  which  the  asci  are  immeised 
1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  274-    1875  BEN«"5 
Sacks'  Sal.  256  Pyrenomycelcs.. The  asci  are  formed  in  th 
interior  of  small  flask-shaped  or  roundish  receptacles ..D< 
termed    1'erilkeda.      1889   BENNETT  &    ^•"^ /^"f 
Sot  355  The  Ascomycetes  may  be  classed  in  tin, 

the ?/>««<.«>«/«.  wi'h  frrenxarfs  or  f^''*'"'1^': 
nienia  within  nask-shaped  bodies  open  at  .he  neck).  /* 
The  p^rthc^  doe*  not  differ  e«ntu01y  from  the  apothece. 


PEBITION. 

Perithelium,  -thoracic :  see  PEKI-  a,  b. 

fPeri'tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  perire,  perit-um  to  PEEISU.]  Perishing,  destruc- 
tion, annihilation. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  i.  xiv.  168  Were  there  an  abso- 
lute perition  in  our  dissolution. 

Feritomous  (peri-tomss),  a.  Min.  [f.  Gr. 
ttfpi  around  +  -TO^OJ  cut,  cutting.]  (See  quot.) 

1835  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Mineral.  I.  xxiv,  Pentomms.  Note, 
Implying  that  cleavage  takes  place  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  axis,  and  that  the  faces  are  all  of  the  same 
quality. 

Feritomy  (peri-tomi).  Surf.  [f.  Gr.  irt/MTo^ij 
circumcision,  f.  ntpl  around  +  TO/JIJ  cutting.]  Cir- 
cumcision, esp.  of  the  cornea. 

1889  G.  A.  BERRY  Dis.  Eye  i.  ii.  62  Performing  the  opera- 
tion of  peritomy  or  syndectomy.  1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat. 
Med.  Diet. 

Peritoneal,  -aal  (peritoneal) ,  a.  [f.  next  + 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  situated  in,  or  affecting 
the  peritoneum. 

1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I  427  Each  carrying  along 
with  it  a  peritonaea!  coat  1797  PhiL  Trans.  LXXXVII. 
205  There  was.. all  the  appearance  of  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion. 1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  590  The  peritoneal 
thickening  and  fibrous  adhesions  which  result  from  cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis. 

II  Peritoneum,  -aenm  (pe-ritcnffcn).  Anat. 
[L.  peritonaeum,  -euni  (in  Gael.  Aurel.,  £420),  a. 
Gr.  niptTovoiov  (-fiov),  sb.  from  neuter  of  it(pi- 
ToVaios  adj.,  f.  irfpiroyos  stretched  around  or  over, 
f.  iript  around  +  -TWOS,  from  ablaut  stem  of  Ttiv- 
(tv  to  stretch:  cf.  TONE.  Formerly  also  pery- 
tone'on  from  Gr.,  and  pe'ritone  =  F.  periloine 
(1541  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  double  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  of 
large  extent  and  complex  form,  having  numerous 
folds  (as  the  omenta,  mesenteries,  etc.)  which  invest 
and  support  the  various  abdominal  viscera. 

In  vertebrates  below  mammal1:,  which  have  no  diaphragm, 
The  membrane  lining  the  whole  body-cavity,  corresponding 
to  the  mammalian  peritoneum  and  pleura  combined  (hence 
sometimes  called  pleurof>eritoneHm).  Also  applied  to 
similar  membranes  lining  the  body-cavity  and  investing  the 
alimentary  canal  in  some  invertebrates,  as  insects. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirtirg.  H  ij  b,  What 
is  theperytoneon,and  wherof  is  itdyryuate?  1545  RAYNOLD 
Byrtk  Mankyndc  I.  xv.  (1552)  46  The  kell  called  Peritoneum. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primamt.  Fr.  Acatt.  n.  348  There  is  an  other 
coate  or  skinne  called  Peritone,  because  it  is  spread  round 
about  the  lower  belly.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  344  The 
wounds  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly  and  of  the 
Peritoneum  or  rim  are  not  mortall.  1671  RAY  in  Phil. 
Trans.  VI.  2275  The  Abdomen  was  compassed  about  with 
a  strong  Peritonaeum.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snppl.  s. v., 
In  the  fish  kind,  the  peritoneum,  .is  very  variously  coloured. 
1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  O6s.  S  The  peritoneum.  1871  PEASLEE 
Ovar.  Tumors  3  A  peculiar  epithelium,  not  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  peritonaeum.  1893  Sya-  •&>£•  Lex.,  Peritoneum... 
The  structure  in  the  Brachtopoda  that  holds  the  alimentary 
canal  suspended  in  the  perivisceral  cavity.  ..  The  outer 
layer  of  the  digestive  canal  in  the  Insecta. 

Hence  Peritone'o-  in  Comb.,  as  peritonea-vaginal 
a.,  having  relation  to  the  peritoneum  and  vagina. 

1898  G.  S.  HERMANN  Dis.  Women  843  The  peritoneo- 
vaginal  method. 

Peritonism  (pe-rituniz'm).  Path.  [f.  as  next 
+  -ISM:  in  mod.L. peritonismus.]  (See  quots.) 

1897  Alllmtfi  Syst.  Med.  III.  625  The  haemorrhage  may 
produce  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritoneal  damage  which 
have  been  described  under  the  title  of '  Peritonism  '.  Ibid. 
795  The  symptoms,  which  are  mainly  those  of  intense 
abdominal  pain,  and  collapse,  and  usually  with  vomiting, 
have  been  described  under  the  title  of '  peritonism  '. 

II  Peritonitis  (pe  ritonai-tis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  Tfp'nov-os  (see  PERITONEUM)  +  -ITIS.  In 
mod.F.  piritonite\  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, or  of  some  part  of  it. 

1776  W.  CULLEN  First  Lines  Physic  (1778)  I.  vii.  293  We  have 
given  a  place  in  our  Nosology  to  the  Peritonitis;  comprehend, 
ing  under  that  title  not  only  the  inflammations  affecting  the 
peritonaeum,  .but  also  those  affecting  the  extensions  of  this 
membrane  in  the  ornentum  and  mesentery.  1880  BEALE 
Slight  Ailm.  90  The  pain  of | peritonitis  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible.. that  any  human  being  can  have  to  bear. 

Hence  Peritonital  (-ai'tal),  Peritonitic  (-i'tik) 
adjs.,  pertaining  to  or  affected  with  peritonitis. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  2  Peritonitic  signs  on 
admission.  1883  Summary  26  July  3/3  The  Bishop . .  is  not 
out  of  danger,  and  . .  cannot  be  considered  so  until  the 
peritonital  inflammation  is  subdued.  1806  AUbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  I  641  Various  results  of  the  peritomtic  affection. 

Peritonsillar  to  Peritracheal:  see  PERI-  a,c. 

Peritorie,  -ye,  var.  PABIETARY,  pellitory. 

Peritreme  (pe-ritrfm).  Zool.  Also  in  L.  form 
peritre-ma.  [a.  F.  ptritreme  (Audouin  18  ..),  f. 
Gr.  TTipi  round  +  Tpijjm  perforation,  hole.]  a.  A 
small  chitinous  ring  surrounding  a  breathing-hole 
in  an  insect,  b.  The  margin  of  the  aperture  of  a 
univalve  shell :  =  PERISTOME  2  a  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.}. 

1843  OWEN  Comp.  Anat.  Invertcbr.  Gloss.  383  Peritrcma 
..,  the  raised  margin  which  surrounds  the  breathing  holes 
of  scorpions.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  205  Pulmonary 
sacs,  opening  upon  the  under  surface,  .by.  .stigmata,  each 
of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  raised  margin,  or  '  peritrema'. 
1888  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  iv.  274  The  mouth  or 
peritreme  of  the  shell  [of  a  snail]. 
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So  Peritre'matous  a.,  surrounding  an  aperture ; 
belonging  to  the  peritreme. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1893  in  Syti.  Soc.  Lex. 

Peritrichaii  (peri-trikan),  a.  and  s6.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Peritricha,  {.  Gr.  irfpi  around  +  rpw, 
stem  of  6pi(  hair.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
division  Peritricha  of  Infusoria,  having  a  band  of 
cilia  around  the  body.  b.  sb.  An  iiifnsorian  of 
the  division  Peritricha.  So  Peri-trichous  a,; 
hence  Peri'trlchously  adv.,  with  a  girdle  of  cilia. 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Med.  Times  <V  Gaz.  $  May  405/1  Accord- 
ing to  the  distribution  of  the  cilia,  Stem  has  divided  them 
into  the  Holotricha,  .  .the  Heterotriclia,  ..the  Hypotricha, 
..and  the  Peritricha,  in  which  they  [the  cilia]  form  a  zone 
round  the  body.  1877  —  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ii.  100  The 
process  of  sexual  reproduction  observed  by  Stein  in  the 
peritrichous  Infusoria.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Life  831  The.. ring  which  supports  the  sucker  of  all  the 
Peritrichan  Urceolarina  save  Licnophora.  Ibid.  832  The 
perioral  contractile  collar  of  the  Peritrichan,  Torguatella 
•typica.  igoolVature  13  Sept.  465/2  Both  are  actively  motile 
uiui  peril! ichously  ciliated. 

Peritroch  (pe-ritrpk).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  peri- 
troch-us,  a.  Gr.  irtpirpoxos  circular,  round,  f.  at  pi 
around  +  rpoxos  a  hoop,  a  wheel,  anything  round  ; 
f.  T/w'x-fi"  to  run.]  A  circlet  of  cilia  resembling 
a  wheel,  as  in  a  rotifer ;  an  organism  or  embryo 
having  such  a  circlet.  Hence  Peri'trocual  a., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  peritroch. 

1890  in  Cent.  Out. 

II  Peritrochium  (peritr^'kicm).  Mech.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  vfptrpox'ov  a  wheel  (see  prec.)  ;  afaiv 
iv  irfpirpoxiy  =  axis  in  peritrochio,  the  wheel- 
and-axle.]  A  wheel,  as  constituting  part  of  the 
mechanical  power  called  the  wheel-and-axle. 

1704  J  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s. v.,  The  use  of  this 
Peritrochium,  is  to  make  the  Cylinder  or  Axis  be  turned 
the  more  easily  by  the  means  of  Staves  or  Levers,  which  are 
fix'd  in  its  Circumference.  See  Axis  in  Peritrochio.  1796 
[see  Axis'  i].  1798  EDGEWORTH  Pratt.  Educ.  (1822)  II. 
121  This  organ  is  usually  called  in  mechanicks,  the  axis  in 
peritrochio,  ..the  word  windlass  or  capstan,  would  convey 
a  more  distinct  idea  to  our  pupils.  1866  in  BRANDF.  &  Cox 
Diet.  Sctenfetelc.  [See  Axis  '  i.J 

Peritropal  (p&Hnfpfil),  a.  Bot.  rare.  [f. 
mod.L.  pentrop-ns  (Jussieu)  +  -AL.  In  K.  ptri- 
trope  (Richard  1808).]  Of  an  embryo  or  ovule :  = 
AMPHITROPAL,  HEMITKOPOUS.  AlsoPeri-tropons<r. 

1819  LINDLEY  Richard's  Observ.  Fruits  fy  Seeds  22  If  it 
[the  seed]  be  attached  to  the  axis,  or  to  an  axile  trophosperm, 
by  an  htlum  equi-distant  from  the  two  ends  or  occupying 
the  whole  length  of  the  inner  edge,  it  is  called  pentropal. 
Ibid.  86  Peritropal  . .  directed  from  the  axis  towards  the 
sides  of  the  pericarp.  1835  —  Introd  Bot.  (1848)  II.  378 
Peritropal,  directed  from  the  axis  to  the  horizon,  ..only 
applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot. 
viii.  313  Centrifugal  (or  peritropous),  when  [the  radicle  is] 
I  turned  toward  the  sides. 

1f  Erroneously  explained  by  Worcester  : 

1846  WORCESTER,  Peritropal,  turning  around ;  rotary. 
Hooker.  (Hence  in  some  later  Diets.) 

||  Peritrope  (peri-trspi).  rare.  [=Gr.  irepi- 
rpoirfi  turning  round,  revolution,  circuit.] 

a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  VI.  (1658)  600  This  Peritrope  is  worth 
the  observation,  That  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  moneth, 
that  the  Temple  should  happen  to  be  taken,  and  that  after 
543yeats. 

Peritrophic  (peritrjrfik),  a.  Entom.  [ad.  F. 
piritrophique,  f.  Gr.  vtpi  around  +  rpocpij  food, 
TpocpiKos  feeding.]  Surrounding  the  food  :  applied 
by  Balbiani  (died  1899)  to  a  chitinous  membrane 
lining  the  stomach  in  various  insects. 

1900  MIALL  &  HAMMOND  Harliquin  Fly  ii.  59  The  peri, 
trophic  membrane  has  been  found  in  nearly  every  Dipterous 
larva  examined. 

II  Perityphlitis  (pe:ri,tifl3i-tis).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PERI-  +  Gr.  Tin^AoV  the  csecnm  or  blind-gut 
(Galen),  neuter  of  rwp\6s  blind,  after  typhlitis.] 
Inflammation  of  some  part  (the  connective  tissue, 
the  peritoneum,  etc.)  around  or  adjacent  to  the 
caecum.  (When  seated  in  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis  of  the  caecum,  now  distinctively  called 
appendicitis.')  Also  loosely  applied  to  inflammation 
of  the  caecum  itself  (strictly  called  typhlitis'). 

1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Perityphlitis,  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  csecum.  1852 
J;  MILLER  Pract.  Surg  (ed.  2)  333  Induced,  on  the  right 
side,  by  irritation  forming  the  perityphlitis  of  Burns  and 
others.  1897  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  870  Fitz  in  1886 
placed  the  pathology  of  perityphlitis  upon  a  sound  basis. 
190*  Bulletin  24  June,  The  King  is  suffering  from  peri- 
typhlitis. 1902  iVcstm.  Gaz.  24  June  7/3  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  word  'appendicitis '  has  been  coined. 
Formerly  all  inflammatory  affections  of  this  part  of  the 
bowel  were  called  perityphlitis. 

Hence  Ferityphlitic  (-i'lik)  a.,  pertaining  to, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  perityphlitis. 

1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1026  A  perityphlitic  abscess  was 
opened,  and  the  wound  subsequently  became  diphtheritic. 
1897  Allbuit's  Syst.  Med  III.  887  The  vermiform  appendix, 
removed  from  the  midst  of  a  perityphlitic  abscess. 

II  Feriura-nium.  Astron.  [mod.L., f.  PEKI-  + 
Uranus:  cf.  PEIUSATUKNIUM.]  That  point  in  the 
orbit  of  any  satellite  of  Uranus,  at  which  it  is 
neaiest  to  Uranus. 

121900  (Noted  by  Assistant  Secy.  Royal  Astronomical 
Society). 


PERIWIGGED. 

Periurethral  toPerivitelline:  see  PERI-  a,  c. 

Periwig  (pe-ri  wig)  ,sd.  Now  only  Hist,  Forms: 
a.  6  perwyke,  perewyke ;  6-7  perwick(e,  7 
peri-,  perawick(e ;  perewake ;  periwike.  0. 
6-7  perwig,  perewig(e,  perywygge,  perrywig, 
-wigge,  perriwigg(e,  6-8  periwigg(e,  perriwig, 
perrewig,  pery wig,  periwyg,  -weg,  6-  periwig. 
7.  6  periwinke,  pere-  periwincle,  7-8  peri- 
winkle. [In  lfahc.tpe*rwyke,  alteration  of  >?•;-- 
ruck,pe'rugt  a.  F.  perruque  (i5th  c.) :  see  PERUKE. 
By  corruption,  or  '  popular  etymology ',  perwyke 
became  perewyke^  perewig^  perrywig^  periwig, 
whence  by  abbreviation,  WIG.] 

1.  An  artificial  imitation  of  a  head  of  hair  (or 
part  of  one)  ;  worn  formerly,  first  by  women  and 
then  by  men,  as  a  fashionable  head-dress ;  retained 
by  judges,  barristers,  etc.,  as  part  of  their  pro- 
fessional costume  ;  used  by  actors  as  a  part  of 
their  make-up,  and  generally  as  a  means  of  per- 
sonal disguise,  a  concealment  of  premature  grey 
hairs,  or  a  covering  for  baldness;  a  WIG. 

a.  1529  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  y/If  (1827)  13  For  a 
perwyke  for  Sexten  the  kinges  fole.  ^1532  Du  WES  Introd. 
Fr.  in  Palsgr.  902  The  perwyke,  la.  perrucquc.  1568  SIR 
F.  KNOLLYS  Let.  to  Cecil  in  Antio.  Rep.  (1808)  II.  394  She 
[Mary  Seaton]  did  set  sotche  a  curled  Heaie  upon  the  Queen 
[Mary  Stuart],  that  was  said  to  be  a  Perewyke,  that  sho  ed 
very  delycately.  1648-60  HEXHAM,  Hooft-hayr,  Head-haire, 
or  a  Perwick.  1688  R.  Hoi.MEAr/tiourj/ii  463  The  sorts  of 
perawicks  are,  a  short  bob,  a  long  perawick  with  side  hair. ., 
a  grafted  wig  [etc.]. 

ft.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  116  Take  from  them  their 
perywigges,  their  paintings  [etc.].  .and  thou  shall  soone  per- 
ceiue  that  a  woman  is  the  least  parte  of  hir  selfe.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  iii.  §  5  He  was  ..  glad  to  vse  Per- 
wigs  of  haire,  and  false  beards  of  diuers  colours.  1641 
MILTON  Animadu  i.  7  To  have  the  Periwigs  pluk't  off  that 
cover  your  baldnesse.  1656  WOOD  Life  4  Sept,  (O.  H.  S  ) 
I.  209,  I  bought  me  a  perewige  of  my  barber,  6s.  1667 
PF.PYS  Diary  29  Mar.,  To  a  periwigg-maker's,  and  there 
bought  two  periwiggs,  mighty  fine.  1710-11  SWIFT  *Jrnl.  to 
Stella  15  Jan  ,  It  has  cost  me  three  guineas  to-day  for  a 
periwig.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev  334  They  took  an  old  huge 
full-bottomed  periiwig  out  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  antiquated 
frippery  of  Louis  XIV.  1865  Miss  BKADDON  Sir  Jasper  i, 
It  related  to.. a  time  in  which  men  wore  fantastically  frizzed 
periwigs  upon  their  heads. 

y.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.fr.  Tong,  Perrttqnier,  he  that 
makelh  Perewincles.  1598  BP.  HALL  Sat.  in.  v.  8  Th'  un- 
ruly winde  blowes  off  his  periwinke.  a  1700  B.  K.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew.,  Periwinkle^  a  Perruque  or  Periwig.  1730-6  in 
BAILEY  (folio). 

+  b.  transf.  &\\&  fig.  Obs. 

1589  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  D,  Martins  conscience  hath  a  peri- 
wig ;  therefore  to  good  men  he  is  more  sower  than  wig. 
1596  B.  GRIFFIN  Fidessa.  (1876)  46  So  soone  as  peeping 
Lucifer  Auroraes  starre,  The  skie  with  golden  perewigs  doth 
spangje.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  \.  (1662)  77,  I  left  a 
Vacuity  for  them.  For  which  Bald  Place,  the  Reader  (if  so 
pleased)  may  provide  a  Perewake.  1703  T.  N.  City  <$•  C. 
Purchaser  59  When  a  Place  is  bald  of  Wood,  no  Art  can 
make  it  a  Perriwig  in  hast. 

•j-  2.  An  alleged  kind  of  marine  animal :  see  quots. 

1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  \.  ix.  36  The  luscious 
Lobster  with  the  Crabfish  raw,  The  Brinish  Oister,  Muscle, 
Periwigge.  Ibid.  39  The  Perewig  is  a  kind  of  fish  that  lyeth 
in  the  oaze  like  a  head  of  haire,  which  being  touched  con- 
veyes  itself  leaving  nothing  to  bee  scene  but  a  small  round 
hole.  1670  S.  CLARKE  Four  Chte/est  Plant.  37.  1671 
J[OSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  29  Peiiwig,.,Perwinkleor  Sea 
Snail  or  Whelk.  1674  —  Voy.  New  Eng.  (1675)  no  The 
Perriwig  is  a  shell-fish  that  lyeth  in  the  Sands  flat  and 
round  as  a  shovel-board  piece  and  very  little  thicker  ;  these 
at  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  shell  thrust  put  a  cap  of 
hair,  but  upon  the  least  motion  of  any  danger  it  drawes  it 
in  again. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  periwig-company ',  -maker •, 
etc.;  periwig'pated adj. 

1598  FLORIO,  Perucchiera^  a  periwig  [1611  perwig]  or 
gregorian  maker.  i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.  in  ii.  10  To  see 
a  robustious  Pery-wig-pated  \Qos.  Perwig-pated]  Fellow, 
teare  a  Passion  to  tatters.  1663  Neiucs  4  Feb.,  George 
Grey,  a  Barber  and  Perrywigge-maker  [notifies]  that  any 
one  having  long  flaxen  hayr  to  sell  may  repayr  to  him. 
1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hmbandm.  II.  i.  72  (E.  D.  S.) 
Thetches,  when  they  are  sown  thick  and  grow  well,  coni- 


monly run  into  a  periwig  matting  growth.     1813  Examiner 

10    May    297/2    Young    periwig-pat' 

MACAULAY  Ess.,  Pitt  (1887)  306  The  periwig-company. 


ng    periwig-paled    gentlemen.       1834 
(1887)  306  The  periwig-company. 

ig,  v.  arch.     [f.  prec.  sb.]     a.   tram. 

To  put  a  periwig  on  ;  to  dress,  cover,  or  conceal 
with,  or  as  with,  a  periwig.     Often  fig. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Handie-cr.  187  To 
glaze  the  Lakes,  and  bridle  up  the  floods  And  periiwig  with 
wooll  the  balde-pate  woods.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  ii. 
168  Map-makers,  rather  then  they  will  haue  their  maps 
naked  and  bald,  do  periwig  them  with  false  hair,  and  fill  up 
the  vacuum  with  imaginary  places.  1658  BROMHALL  Treat. 
Specters  iv.  254  Phcebus's  harbinger,  did  periwigg  the  hori- 
zon with  his  silver  d  locks.  1733  SWIFT  Legion  Club  91 
Discord  periwig'd  with  snakes.  1825  HONE  Evcry-day  Bk. 
I.  50  The  ..  ginger-bread  bakers  periwig  a  few  plum-buns 
with  sugar-frost,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Connn.-pl.  Bk.  I_V.  258/2 
To  lard  a  good  story  with  piettinesses,  were  like  periwiggmg 
and  powdeiing  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

fb.  To  make  (hair)  into  a  wijj.   Obs.  rare—1. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Ettg.  xvi.  cii.  402  The  haire. .was 
perwigged,  once  Hers. 

Periwigged  (pe'riwigd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  sb. 
and  vb.  +  -ED.]  Wearing  or  having  on  a  periwig. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  cii.  403  The  rude  perwigged 
Drudge  Salutes  the  Guests,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Wks.  (1687) 


PERIWINKLE. 

383  Yield  Periwig '<!  Impostor,  yield  to  Fate.  \ 

31  May  670/1  The  appropriate  rendezvous  for  periwigged 

beaux. 

Periwincle,  periwink  e,  obs.  vars.  PEUIWK;. 

Periwinkle1  (pe'iiwiijk'l).  Forms:  a.  i 
perulnc»,  2-3  pervenko,  4  parvenke,  -uink, 
pervink(e,  -vynke,  4,  5 -venke,  -uenk(e,  -uinke, 
5  -uynke.  0.  5  per-,  parwynke,  6  pyrwynke, 

7  periwink.     7.  6  pervinkle,  -uinkle,  -uinole, 
-winkle, -wincle, -winckle.-wyncle, -wynokle, 
perywinkle,   periuynole,   -wynole,   -winckle, 
6-7  pervinole;  6-  periwinkle,  (7  perewinkle, 

8  periwinole).     [In  OK. pcruitice,  a.  \..pervinca 
(App.  Herb.  4th  c.),  earlier  vinca pervinca  (Pliny), 
whence  also   It.  provenca,  -vinca,  F.  pemenchc, 
Norman  F.  pervenke.    In  ME.,  pervinke  and  (after 
AF.)  per-,  parvenke,  late  ME.  perwynke,  in  loth  c. 
altered  to  pervinkle,  perwyncle,  and  finally  to  peri- 
7t/i'«/('/<?,  usual  since  1600.  (Scenotetol'ERiwiNKLE2.) 

The  derivation  of  L.  pervinca  is  not  clear :  some  connect  it 
with  L.  pervincire  to  conquer  completely,  with  various  sug- 
gested explanations.  Cf.  sense  2.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Vinca  (N.O.  Apocynacest),  esp.  of  the  two  Euro- 
pean species,  V.  minor  and  V,  major,  the  Lesser 
and  Greater  Periwinkle,  evergreen  trailing  sub- 
shrubs  with  light  blue  starry  flowers,  varying  in 
V.  minor  with  pure  white. 

In  early  times  a  garland  of  this  flower  was  placed  on  the 
heads  of  persons  on  their  way  to  execution,  with  which  some 
have  connected  the  It.  name/lore  di  morte,  flower  of  death. 

0.  ciooo  jELFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  136/10  Uin:a, 
peruincie.    n..  Voc.  ibid.  544/30  Uinca,  pervenke.    c  1306 
Execution  Sir  S.   Fraser  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)    218 
Y-fetered  were  ys  legges  under  his  horse  wombe  :.  .A  ger- 
land  of  peruenke  set  on  ys  heved.  c  1330  Ovjaytt  Miles  (1837) 
41  Rose  and  lili  diuers  colours  PrimroTand  paruink.  ?n  1366 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1432  Ther  sprang  the  violete  al  newe, 
And    fiesshe    pervinke,   riche    of   hewe.      1430-40    LYDG. 
Bochas  vi.  i.  (1554)  144  Thou  hast .. Crowned  one  with  laurcr 
..Other  with  peruinke  made  for  the  gybet.    c  1450  A Iphita 
144  Pcruinca  uel  prouinca,  ..gall,  et  a«.  peruenke. 

&.  n  1450  Stockh.  Mfd.  MS.  It.  395  in  Anglia  XVIII.  317 
Parwynke  is  an  erbe  giene  of  colour,  c  1475  Pict.  Yoc. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  786/19  Hec  pervinca,.  .a  perwynke.  1547 
SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Gwichiad  tysc,  pyrwynke.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  637  The  Egyptian  Clematis  or 
Periwink . .  is  very  good  against  the  poyson  of  Asps. 

y.  [1501  Will  o/Hylle  (Somerset  Hal,  ij  of  my  goblettes  of 
pirwyncles.]  1538  TURNER  Libellns,  Clematis  daphnoidcs, 
latinis  vinca  feruinca,  anglis  Petwyncle  dicitur.  1551  — 
Herbal  i.  K  vj  b,  Yinca  perninca, . .  called  in  En^lyshe  per- 
wyncle, or  periwyncle. . .  It  hath  prety  bkwe  floures  and 
the  herbe  crepeth  ypon  the  grounde  very  thyke.  1578  LVTE 
Dodoens  32  Peruincle  hath  many  small  and  slender  long 
branches.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxl.  xi.  92  The  Pervincle 
..continueth  fresh  and  greene  all  the  yeare  long.  1611 
FLORIO,  Herbatopiaria,\ht  hearbe  Perewinkle.  1741  Compl. 
Fam.-Piece  \\.  iii.  373  Double  purple  and  large  Periwinkle. 
1708  WORDSW.  Lines  Early  Spring  iii,  Through  primrose 
tufts,  in  that  green  bower,  The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths. 
1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  547  While  periwinkles,  flinging 
their  light  of  blossoms  and  dark  glossy  leaves  down  the 
swift  channels  of  the  brawling  streams. 

t  2.  fig.  One  who  surpasses  or  excels ;  the  fairest 
or  choicest ;  the  '  flower ' :  cf.  the  '  pink  of  per- 
fection '.  Obs.  [So  OF.  pervenke :  De  tous  vins 
ce  est  le  pervenke  (Godef.).] 

13. .  Soxf,  Sir  Piers  Birmingham  in  Ritson  Anc.  Songs 
(1792)  40  Pos  knijtis  euch-one  of  him  mai  mak  mone  as 
perumk  of  ham  alle.  a  1400  Lave  Song  (Harl.  MS.  2253, 
If.  72  b/2),  Heo  is  lilieof  largesse  Heo  is  paruenke  of  prouesse. 
a  1440  Sir  Degrcv.  730  Corteys  lady  and  wyse, . .  thou  arte 
pervenke  of  pryse. 

tb.  Playfully  applied  to  a  girl  or  woman.  Obs. 

1633  SHIRLEY  Wittit  Fair  One  iv.  G  iv,  (To  a  chamber, 
maid)  u.uicke  periwincle  to  thy  mistris  now.  1640  —  Laves 
Cruiltie  ii.  C  lij  b,  Very  good,  I  shall  love  this  periwinke. 

to.  Her.  In  blazoning  by  flowers  and  plants,  the 
designation  of  the  tincture  azure  or  blue.  06s. 

1715  COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Penuinkle,. .  pitch'd  upon  by  the 
Inventors  of  the  new  Way  of  Blazon  by  Flowers  and  Herbs 
.  .to  supply  the  word  Azure.  1717  in  BAILEY  Vol.  II. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

looi  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Jan.  2/1  Ball  frock ..  of  pale  chiffon, 
pemvmkle.wreathed.  Ibid.  4  Feb.  2/1  Wherever  you  stand 
•  •>'ou  s«  'he  sea— the  wonderful  periwinkle  blue,  heaving 
slowly  between  the  sparkling  white  sands. 

Periwinkle -^pe'riwirjk'l).  Forms:  6(?)pir- 
wyucte,  purwinkle,  pur-,  perwynkle  ;  peri- 
wiukil,  -wynole ;  6-7  perewinole ;  7  per- 
winkle,  -winekle,  perewinkle,  periwinokle, 
-winkel,  7-  periwinkle,  (7-8  -winole,  9  perri- ; 
dial,  peunywinkle,  -wilk).  Also  j8.  6  peri- 
winke, -winck. 

[Known  in  this  form  only  from  i6th  c. ;  but  OE.  had  in  the 

same  sense  a  word  variously  read  (in  pi.)  pincwinclan  and 

u/txmnxcta*  (owing  to  confusion  of  the  letters  p  and  p=«>). 

ISb.  favour  the  latter,  which  'may  however  be  a 

al    error,   as   pinewincle    would    explain    the    i6thc. 

terary,  and  mod.  dial,  forms.  In  'any  case  the  second 
element  is  the  same.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  certain 
appearance  of  fc r.,  ferhuync/e,  agrees  so  closely  with  that 
rt  perwynclc,  PERIWINKLE  sb.\  from  ME.  parvenke,  per. 
vynte.  as  if  in  some  way  'pinmincle  and  perwitikt  had 

l*Sr  "~the  .fcrm/s«r!'y»^«'.  periwinkle.} 

1.  The  English  name  of  a  gastropod  mollusc  of 
the  genus  Littorina,  esp.  /..  liltorea  the  common 
European  coast  species,  much  used  for  food,  having 
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a  dark-coloured  turbinatc  shell.  Formerly,  and 
still  sometimes,  used  in  a  wider  sense. 

1530  PALSGR.  253/2  Perivyncle  a  shellfysshe,  bigoriieau, 
uintau.  150  HULORT,  Purwinkle  fyshe,  coclea.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  209  Of  the  leaste  of  these  welkes  or  pere- 
wincles  they  make  certcyne  lyttle  beades  of  diuers  sortes 
and  colours.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  128/34  A  Periwinkil. 
tbid.  138/31  A  Periwynkle,  cochlea.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  218  In  like  manner  do  Perwinkles  and  Snailes.  1611 
SPEED  Tktat.  Gt.  Brit.  xxiv.  (1614)  47/2  At  Alderley.. 
upon  the  hilles  to  this  day  are  found  cockles,  periwinckles 
and  oysters  of  solid  stone.  1697  DAMPIEU  Vcy.  (1729)  I.  173 
A  great  many  Perewincles  and  Muscles.  1711  E.  COOKK 
Voy,  S.  Sea  174  On  the  Rocks,  abundance  of  Periwinkles. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxyiii,  [Sam  Weljcr  says)  I  merely 
quote  wot  the  nobleman  said  to  the  fractious  pennywinkle 
ven  he  vould'nt  come  out  of  his  shell  by  means  of  a  pin. 
1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  u  The  limpet  and  periwinkle 
live  between  tide-marks,  where  they  are  left  dry  twice 
a-day.  [1863  Tyneside  Songs  46  Sometimes  pennywilks, 
crabs,  an'  lobsters  aw  bring.  18. .  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Penny- 
winkle  [Northumb.  to  Kent  and  Devon].] 

(*•    'MS  KLYOT  Diet.,  Coclea, a  snayle  hauing  a  shell,  also 


shels,  as  oysters,  periwincks,  etc. 
b.  The  shell  of  this  mollusc,  rare-1. 

i6»s  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  ix.  xii.  §  4  The  Manamotapa  and 
his  subjects,  weare  a  white  Periwinkle  in  the  fore-head  for  a 
lewell. 

1 2.   =  COCHLEA  i  (of  the  ear).  Obs. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  v.  58  note.  The  last  passage 
[of  the  ear]  is  called  the  Cochlea.  Snail  or  Periwincle  ;  where 
the  nerves  of  hearing  plainly  appear. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1611  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  IL  iv.  124  A  Ladie..vpon  ker 
head  a  Coronet  of  Periwinckle  and  Escallop  shelles.  1836 
COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  101  An  army  of  periwinkle 
pickers.  1841  Ibid.  203  Mobbed  with  periwinkle  men  to 
freight  the  crafts  for  Billingsgate. 

Hence  Pe-riwinkled  a.,  having  or  abounding  in 
periwinkles;  Fe-riwinkler,  a  gatherer  or  seller 
of  periwinkles ;  PeTlwinkling  vbl.  sb.,  the  gather- 
ingof periwinkles;  f  ^eriwinkling'^/. a., winding 
like  the  cavity  of  a  periwinkle  shell :  said  of  the 
cavity  of  the  ear. 

1883  A.  STEWART  Nether  Lachaber  xliii.  265  The  '  peri- 
winkTed  shore  '  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  ( barren 
barren  shore'  of  Tennyson.  1837  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1893)  I'-  122  All  the  Billingsgate  periwinklers  are  out 
to-day.  1841  Ibid.  190.  Swarming  with  vessels  for  gunning, 
eel  picking,  and  periwinkling.  1607  Lingua  iv.  ii,  I  set  and 
frame  all  words  and.. make  them  fit  For  the  perewinkling 
porch,_that  winding  leads  From  my  close  chamber  to  your 
lordships  cell. 

Periwinkle,  obs.  variant  of  PERIWIG  sb. 

Perjink  (psaid.^i'rjk),  a.  Sc.  Also  9  prejink, 
per-,  prejinot.  [Origin  unknown.  The  word  has 
the  form  of  a  Fr.  or  L.  derivative ;  Jam.  suggests 
a  F.  *parjoint  or  L.  *perjunctus  ;  but  these  words, 
even  if  they  existed,  would  hardly  give  the  sense.] 
Exact,  precise,  minutely  accurate  ;  prim,  neat. 

1808  JAMIESON,  Perjink,  i.  Exact,  precise,  minutely  accu- 
rate ;  prejink,  Fife.  2.  Trim,  so  as  to  appear  finical. 
18*1  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xxxvii.  209  All  my  things  were 
kept  by  her  in  a  most  perjinct  and  excellent  order.  1843 
BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  121  She  was  a  perjink  body, 
and  carried  her  head  our  heigh.  1889  BARRIK  Window  in 
Thrums  xiv,  He  was  looking  unusually  perjink. 

ft.  1808  Prejink  [see  above].  i8aa  GALT  Provost  xxvii. 
203  The  exposure  that  prejink  Miss  Peggy  had  made  of 
herself.  18*9  Blachw.  Mag.  XXVI.  242  A  prim  and  prejink  - 
looking  fellow.  1839  Mom  Mansie  Wauch  xxiv.  306  Mr. 
Batter.. looked  as  prejinct  as  a  pikestaff. 

Hence  Perji'nks  (pre-)  sb.  pi.,  in  phr.  on  one's 
perjinks,  on  one's  good  behaviour,  careful  of  details; 
Perji  nkety  ( pre-)  a.  =  perjink ;  Perji  nkity 
(pre-)  sb.,  in//.,  exact  details,  niceties,  proprieties ; 
Perji-nkly  (pre-)  adv.,  with  minute  accuracy, 
primly. 

1821  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylit  xl.  II.  68  If  we  maun  be  on  our 
prejincks,  will  you  an'  her  baith  rin  awa  thegither?  1822 
Steam-boat  ix.  180  A  young  genteel  man,  with  a  most 
methodical  gravat,  prejinctly  tied.  1830  —  Lawrie  T.  v. 
iv.  (1849)  205  Jointures,  and  tochers,  and  a'  the  other  pre- 
jinkities  of  marriage-articles.  1887  RUSKIN  Praeterita  II. 
390  [She]  had  always  what  my  mother  called  '  perjinketty' 
ways,  which  made  her  typically  an  old  maid  in  later  years. 

Perjonet(te  :  see  PF.RE-JONETTE,  PEAR  sb.  5. 

tPeijOU'rney,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  PER- i  + 
JOURNEY  v.']  intr.  To  pass  through. 

1566  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1875)  III.  218  Ouhilk  dur  salbe 
patent  to  all  the  nychtbouris  of  this  burgh,  to  periurnie, 
gang,  rest,  and  pas  thair  tyme,  in  the  yeard  foirsaid  gratis. 

t Pe-rjurate, v.  Obs.  rare- ".  [l.'L.perjfirdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  perjurare :  see  PERJURE  v.]  =  PER- 
JURE v. 

i6»3  COCKERAM,  Perjurate,  to  forsweare.  1626  MINSHEU 
Ductor  (ed.  2),  To  Periurate  or  to  Periure. 

t  Perjnra'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.  (Anglo-)  L, 
perjurdtiSn-cm  (nth  c.  in  Du  Cange),  n.  of  action 
f.  perjurare :  see  PERJURE  v.  Cf.  obs.  F.  parjura- 
tion  (ijth  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  action  or  an  act  of 
perjuring  oneself;  perjury. 

1570  FOXE  A.  tf  M.  (ed.  2)  1652/1  The  Cardinal!  . .  for- 
gaue  them  all  theyr  periurations  schismes,  and  heresies. 
16*3  COCKERAM,  Periurafion.afor^wcarin^.  1706  FARO.UHAR 
Recruiting  Officer  n.  iii,  For  me.. to  take  Mich  an  oath, 
'twou'd  be  downright  perjuration.  1713  Briton  No.  21  (1724) 


PERJURED. 

I    03, '  I  did  shaave  shaver.il  of  our  Friends  from  downright 
'    Parjuralion,  for  all  dey  have  taaken  de  Oatesh  '. 

t  Pe-rjuratpr.  Obs.  nonce-tud.  [Agent-n.  in 
L.  form  f.  perjurare  :  see  PERJURE  v.]  Perjurer. 

1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  55  False  Jury- 
men, Perjurers,  Perjurators,  Have  at  the  Court,  found 
potent  animators. 

t  Pe'rjnre,  sbl  (a.)  Obs.  Also  6  periur.  [a. 
AF.  perjur  (Gower),  parjur,  in  F.  parjur(c 
(u-i3thc.),  or  ad.  L.  ptrjiir-us  one  who  swears 
falsely;  an  oath-breaker,  a  perjured  person;  cf.  PER- 
JURE v.~\  One  who  commits  perjury ;  a  perjurer. 

[1341  Rolls  o/Parlt.  II.  130/1  Qar  trop  y  ad  parjurs  en 
son  Roialme.] 

<i  1540  BALE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  153  Sum 
of  them  ar  knowne  for  common  perjurs.  1546  —  Eng. 
Notaries  i.  (1550)  75  b,  Callynge  them  all  that  nought  was, 
As  hypocrylcs,  dyssemblers,  dodypolles,  . .  perjures.  1588 
SHAKS.  /..  L.L.  IV.  iii.  47  He  comes  in  like  a  periure,  wearing 
papers.  [See  note,  s.  v.  PERJURED  2.]  1615  BRATHWAIT 
Strappado  (1878)  151  Vow-breaking  periure,  that  her  selfe 
adornes,  With  thousand  fashions,  and  as  many  formes. 
b.  as  adj.  Perjurions,  perjured. 

(•1420  LYDG.  Siege  Thebts  2049  Thow  art . .  deceyveable 
and  falsly  ek  forsworn,  And  ek  periur  of  thyn  assured  ooth. 
a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  P.  xviii.  70  To  tell  the  halk  in 
haist  sho  hyde,  The  kyt  wes  palgard  and  perjure. 

t  Perjn  re,  sbt  Obs.  rare—1,  [prob.  a.  F. 
parjurc,$&.  L.  perjfirium  false  oath.]  =  PERJURY. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  389  Of  Covoitise  and  of  Perjure,  Of 
fals  brocage  and  of  Usure. 

Perjure  (paudjuj),  v.  Also  5-6  par-,  [a. 
OF.  parjure-r  (lithe,  in  Littre) :— L.  perjurare 
to  swear  falsely,  break  one's  oath,  f.  PER-  3  +  jiirare 
to  swear.  In  AF.  in  Britton ;  in  Eng.  found  first 
in  pa.  pple.,  in  ]  ?th  c.] 

fl.  intr.  To  swear  falsely,  to  commit  perjury  ;  to 
bear  false  witness  while  on  oath  ;  to  be  false  to  an 
oath,  promise,  etc.  Obs. 

[1192  BRITTON  iv.  ix.  §  2  Et  si  acun  soil  fet  parjurer  a 
escient  par  acun  sovereyn.  trattsl.  If  any  one  be  made  to 
perjure  knowingly  by  any  lord  superior.)  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Ctovt.  Eng.  \.  Ixiv,  (1739)  135  He  procures  a  Dispensa- 
tion from  Rome  to  perjure  and  oppress  without  sin.  1731 
SWIFT  Judas  Misc.  1735  V.  64  Some  who  can  perjure  thro* 
a  two  Inch  Board ;  Yet  keep  their  Bishopricks,  and  scape 
the  Cord.  1788-9  GIBDON  Autabiog.  (1896)  388  Resolved  to 
abjure  and  perjure,  as  occasion  might  serve. 

t  b.  With  obj.  clause  (or  ?compl.).    Obs.  rare. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  249  Plentifully  perjuring 
how  extremely  her  son  loved  her. 

C.  reflexive.  To  perjure  oneself:  to  forswear  one- 
self. [So  in  F.  se parjurer,  from  nth  c.]  Now 
the  usual  const. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Perjure,  v.  a. . .  It  is  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  [1818  TODD  adds :  as, 4  he  perjured  himself'].  1771 
PRIESTLEY  tnst.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  114  A  person  who  has. .per- 
jured himself  [is]  the  bane  of  society.  1797  EncycL  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XIV.  151/1  No  man  will  perjure  himself  (says 
Aristotle)  who  apprehends  vengeance  from  Heaven  and 
disgrace  among  men. 

d.  qnasi-/ot.riV«(seePERJUREi>).  To  be  perjured: 
to  be  forsworn,  to  be  guilty  of  perjury. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  11  Kepe  you  that  ye  be 
not  pariuredand  let  trouth  be  alwcy  in  yourmouthe.  "11533 
Ln.  BERNERS  Huon  cxxxi.  487,  I  had  rather  be  pariuryd 
then  to  fordo  that  thynge  that  god  wyll  haue  done  to 
punysshe  the.  1649  JER-  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  Disc.  ii.  §  21 
i'o  be  perjur'd  for  the  saving  ten  thousand  pounds.  1719 
YOUNG  Revenge  i.  i.  And  are  you  perjur'd  then  for  virtue's 
sake?  How  often  have  you  sworn?  1780  New  AV»£a/f 
Col.  V.  27  It  is  probable,  that  if  Birch  had  been  perjured, 
he  would  have  been  prosecuted. 

t  2.  trans.  To  prove  false  to  or  break  (an  oath, 
vow,  promise,  etc.).  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  ToiirDj  b,  Than  she  lyelh  and  per- 
iuredher  feilh  and  irouthe.  i«sCRANMERi</.  toQ.  Mary 
in  Foxe  A.  4  M.  (1583)  1891  Which  othes  be  so  contrary  y' 
the  one  must  needs  be  perjured.  1651  GAULE  Mngastrom. 
307  He  could  not  foresee  how  Laomedon  would  perjure  his 
promise.  1800  Susan  1. 195  Even  before  the  solemn  vow  had 
passed  their  lips,  determined  to  perjure  it. 

1 3.  To  prove  false  to  (a  person)  to  whom  one 
has  sworn  faith.  Obs.  rare.  [In  is-lfith  c.  Fr.] 

1610  FLETCHER  Faith/.Sheph.  HI.  i, She. .did  pray  Forme 
that  perjur'd  her. 

t 4.  To  make  perjured,  cause  to  commit  perjury. 
Obs.  rare. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <t  Cf.  111.  xii.  30  Women  are  not  In  their 
best  Fortunes  strong;  but  want  will  periure  The  ne 're  touch 'd 
Vestal!. 

Perjured  (pS'Jdjiud),///.  a.  (s6.)  [pa.  pple.  of 
prec.  vb.,  after  AF.  perjure,  OF.  patjuri  pa.  pple. 
of  the  intrans.  vb.,  lit.  (one)  that  has  perjured  or 
committed  perjury.  (From  viewing  it  in  Eng. 
as  passive,  app.  arose  the  quasi-passive  const,  of 
the  vb. :  see  prec.  id.)] 

1.  That  has  committed  perjury;  guilty  of  perjury; 
forsworn;  deliberately  false  to  an  oath,  vow, 
promise,  etc. 

1453  in  Trevelyaa  Paters  (Camden)  25  If  he  [the  chaplain) 
be  lecherus  or  perjured,  a  theaff.  or  a  murderar.     149;  Act 
li  Hen.  I'll,  c.  25  5  6  To  call  in  the  supposed  perjured 
personcs  afore  the  seid  Chaunceller.     1558  PHAER  /Eneid 
n  Dij,  By  this  deceit,  and  through  the  craft  of  Smon  false 
periewrd.     1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  iv.  55  Clarence  is  com 
false    fleeting,   ptriur'd   Clarence.      1681    BI-«HFT    *** 
I'rinctf  Pref.  37  In  which  Case  he  is  in  truth  neither  a  Liar 
nor  is  he  [.erjured.     1709  S  i  KELE  Taller  No.  105  r  3,  I  hope 
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you  won't  be  such  a  perjured  Wretch  as  to  forswear  your 
self.    A  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  87  Perjured 
traitors  who  richly  deserved  axes  and  halters. 
b.  absol.  and  quasi-rf. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  i.  10  The  lawe  is..geven..to  lyars 
and  to  periured.  1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middletons  Wks. 
(Bullen)  VIII.  28  How  many  villains  were  in  Spain, ..  how 
many  perjurds  in  France.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  ill.  ii.  54  Thou 
Periurd,  and  thou  Simular  of  Vertue. 

1 2.  Characterized  by  perjury ;  perjurions.   Obs. 

In  quot.  1588  alluding  to  the  former  practice  of  attaching 
to  a  convicted  perjurer  a  paper  announcing  his  guilt :  cf. 
quot.  1546  s.  v.  PERJURY,  and  PAPER  sb.  ^  b. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  125  O  would  the  King,  Berowne 
and  Longauill,  Were  Louers  too,  ill  to  example  ill,  Would 
from  my  forehead  wipe  a  periur'd  note :  For  none  oflend, 
where  all  alike  doe  dote.  a.  1635  CORBET  Elegie  on  Dr. 
Ra-vis  Poems  (1647)  18  Their  hired  Epitaphs,  and  perjur'd 
stone,  Which  oft  belies  the  soule  when  she  is  gone.  1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xxvii,  By  her  who  brooks  his  per- 
jured scorn,  The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn. 

f  3.  Falsely  sworn ;  forsworn.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  40  The  recompence  of  their  per- 
iured oth.  1697  DRYDF.N  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  25,  I  my  Ntsa's 
perjur'd  Faith  deplore;  Witness  ye  Pow'rs  by  whom  she 
falsly  swore  ! 

Hence  Pe'rjuredly  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  one 
perjured  ;  with  perjury  ;  perjuriously. 

1553  BALE  tr.  Gardiner's  De  Vera  Obed.  Pref.  A  v,  These 
incarnate  Devilles,  who  coulde  so  advisedly  saye  yea  than, 
and  so  impudently,  so  rashely,  so  periuredly . .  saye  naye  now. 
1570  FOXF.  A.  ft  M:  (ed.  2)  258/2  King  Steuen.  .ended  hys 
lyfe  after  he  had  reigned  xix.  yeares  periuredly. 

t  Pe'rjurement.  Obs.  [a..Ot'.par-,perjure- 
ment  (14-151110.  in  Godef.),  f.  parjurer:  see 
PERJURE  v.  and  -MENT.]  False  swearing ;  perjury. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/Manhode  m.  xxix.  (1869)  151  For  periure- 
ment  may  not  be  but  if  mensonge  make  him  come  foorth. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxv.  (heading),  How  dydo  made  her 
lamentacyons  repreuynge  the  fieriuremente  of  Laomedon. 

Perjurer  (paud^uraj).  Also  6  -our.  [app.  a. 
AF.  par-,  ferjurour,  f.  parjurer  to  PERJURE  :  see 
-OB.  (Few  examples  from  1650  to  igthc.)]  One 
who  commits  perjury,  spec,  in  the  legal  sense ;  one 
who  proves  false  to  an  oath  or  solemn  promise ; 
one  who  is  forsworn  or  has  perjured  himself. 

»553  BALE  tr.  Gardiner's  De  Vera  Obed.  Pref.,  Couetous 
catchers,  doublefaced  periurours.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas, 
Fr.  Tong,  Parjur<>,  a  forsworne  man,  a  Periurer.  1655  H. 
VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.,  Rules  %  Lessons  viii,  The  perjurer's 
a  devil  let  loose.  1755  JOHNSON,  Perjurer,  one  that  swears 
falsely.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  ff.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  317 
The  perjurers  were  allowed  to  slip  out  of  court  without  even 
a  reprimand.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  49  He 
was  a  perjurer  who  on  a  false  plea  had  raised  the  nation 
against  Richard. 

So  Fe-xjuress,  a  female  perjurer. 

1898  Speaker  8  Oct. 432/2  A  perjuress  cannot  be  flogged,  and 
no  one  at  present  proposes  to  flog  her. 

Perjurious  (paidguVrias),  a.  Also  7  par-, 
[ad.  ^.perjiirios-us,  f. perjurium  PERJURY.] 

f  1.  Of  persons  :  Guilty  of  perjury ;  false  to  an 
oath,  promise,  etc. ;  perjured,  forsworn.  Obs. 

ciJ4o  [implied  in  PEHJURIOUSLY].  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)  297  Shew  thy  power  upon  thy  perjurious 
people,  who  in  their  deeds  denie  thee  their  God.  1699 
PO.MFRET  Love  Triumphant  197  Trusting  to  perjurious 
woman  s  truth.  1829  J.  DONOVAN  tr.  Catechism  of  Trent  III. 
ix.  Quest,  6  To  the  witness  himself  it  is  also  most  irksome 
to  be  known  as  false  and  perjurious. 

2.  Of  actions,  etc. :  Characterized  by,  exhibiting, 
accompanied  by,  or  resulting  from  perjury. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  376  His  [Harold's]  pariurious 
appropriating  to  himselfe  of  the  kingdome.  1695  J.  SAGE 
Article  Wks.  1844  I.  373  The  Presbyterian  preachers  con- 
demned the  undertaking  as  unlawful  and  perjurious.  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  u.  iv.  §  84  (1740)  272  The  holy  Reach,  of 
this  perjurious  Scandal,  was,  that  [etc.].  1872  JEAFFRESON 
Brides  t,  Bridals  II.  xxiii.  317  The  old  corrupt  and  per- 
jurious suits  for  nullification  of  marriage. 

Perjuriously  (pajd.^ua  riasli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LV  2.]  In  a  perjurious  manner  ;  with  perjury. 

CIJ40  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  164  Penda, 
wnome  hee,  breaking  perjuriuslie  his  vow,  afterwarde 
murthered.  1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III. 
315  One  of  you  two  is  periuriously  forsworne.  1698  [R. 
FERGUSON]  View  Eccles.  77  If  ..he  should  perjuriously 
depose  at  the  Kings  Bench.  1884  A.  A.  PUTNAM  10  Yrs. 
Police  Judge  xxiv.  207  [To]  enforce  the  law  and  punish 
those  who  perjuriously  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement. 

FerjU'nousness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  •*•  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  perjurious. 

1823  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  257  Of  the  perjuriousness  of 
Paul  s  intent,  a  short  proof,  .is  thus  already  visible,  in  the 
indignation  excited. 

tPe'rjurous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  perjur-us  (see 
PERJURE  sb.1)  +  -ous.]  =  PERJURIOUS. 

01584  (title)  Orations  of  Arsanes  agaynst  Philip  the 
Trecherous  Kyng  of  Macedone. .  and  of  Scanderbeg  prayeng 
ayde  of  Christian  Princes  agaynst  periurous  murderyng 
Mahumet.  1609  SIR  E.  HOBY  Let.  to  T.  H\iggons]  18 
Make  him  a  sorrowful!  witnesse  of  your  periurous  vow,  1634 
S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  11.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  287,  I  am 
cheated  by  a  perjurous  Prince.  1849  in  Lee  Hist.  Colum- 
bus II.  410  Old  Ananias,  .with  Sapphira,  his  perjurous  wife. 

Perjury  (pa  jd^uri).  Also  5-6  par-,  [a.  AF. 
perjurie  (rare  OF.  parjurie') ;  in  mod.F.  parjure, 
ad.  L.  ferjitrium  false  oath,  oath-breaking,  f.  per- 
jur-are  to  PERJURE.] 

The  action  of  swearing  to  a  statement  which  is 
known  to  be  false,  or  of  taking  an  oath  which  it 


|  is  not  one's  intention  to  keep  ;  spec,  in  Law,  The 
crime  of  wilfully  uttering  a  false  statement  or 
testimony  in  reference  to  a  matter  material  to  the 
issue  involved,  while  under  an  oath  or  affirmation 
to  tell  the  truth,  administered  by  a  competent 
authority ;  the  wilful  utterance  of  false  evidence 
while  on  oath. 

In  legal  usage,  perjury  was  first  the  offence  of  jurors  in 
giving  a  wilfully  false  verdict,  they  being  sworn  to  give 
a  true  verdict  according  to  their  knowledge  ;  as  an  offence 
of  witnesses  it  was  apparently  gradually  evolved  in  con- 
nexion with  the  change  in  the  nature  of  Trial  by  JURY  (q.  v.); 
'  there  is  no  trace  in  the  statutes,  or  in  the  reported  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts,  of  any  penal  law  against  perjury  in 
witnesses,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  jurors,  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII '  (Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  459/2 ;  but 
see  quot.  1495.  In  this  act 'false  serement '  appears  to  be 
the  equivalent  of 'perjury  '  in  the  modern  sense). 

[1292  BRITTON  iv.  ix.  §  2  Parjurie  est  mensonge  aferme  par 
serment.]  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lcrue  I.  vii.  1.  51  Every 
opth  . .  muste  haue  these  lawes,  that  is,  trewe  jugement  and 


/Vr<:A,/Vr£,/V<t>r/!,anoldtermforabracket.  1887  W.  H.H. 
ROGERS  Mem.  West  x.  (1888)  178  On  the  right,  .is  the  perk 
or  bracket  on  which  the  image. .was. .once  stationed. 

3.  A  perch  for  a  tame  bird,  or  anything  on  which 
a  bird  may  alight  and  rest.  Also  transf.  a  seat 
for  a  person.  =  PERCH  rf.2  3-3  d.  Now  dial. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  73  A  sperhawke  sittand  apon 
a  perke.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  47  Haukes  of  nobulle  eyre, 
Tylle  his  perke  ganne  repeyre.  1560  HOLLAND  Sei'en  Sages 


tynueth,  and  dailly  encresseth  in  the  commune  Jurrours  of 
ya  said  Roialme.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  Dictes  n  Enforce 
you  not  to  cause  them  swere  that  ye  knowe  wil  lye,  lest 
ye  be  parteners  to  theyr  pariury.  1495  Act  Ii  Hen.  VII, 
c.  25  §  6  If  perjury  be  commytted  by  proves  in  the 
Kinges  Courte  of  the  Chauncery  or  before  the  Kinges 
honorable  Councell  or  els  where,  that.  .the.  .Chaunceller.. 
make  like  proces  to  call  in  the  supposed  perjured  persones. 
1546  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  O*/W(i88o)  180  John 
Lewes.. shall  for  hys  perjury.. sufFur  xl  dayes  prysonment 
..,  and  also  to  ware  a  paper  for  perjury  wythyn  the  seyd 
Cyty  thre  severall  markett  dayes.  a  X54&[see  PAPER  sb.  7  b]. 
a  1634  COKE  On  Lift.  in.  Ixxiv.  (1648)  164  Perjury  is  a  crime 
committed,  when  a  lawfull  oath  is  ministred . .  to  any  person, 
in  any  judiciall  proceeding,  who  sweareth  absolutely,  and 
falsly  in  a  matter  material!  to  the  issue.  1782  COV.TKK 


to  facts  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  1875  JOWETT  Plato(t&.  3) 
V.  171  Where  there  would  be  a  premium  on  perjury,  oaths. . 
should  be  prohibited  as  irrelevant. 

b.  Applied  also  to  the  violation  of  a  promise 
made  on  oath,  the  breaking  of  a  vow  or  solemn 
undertaking ;  a  breach  of  oath. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Barnes  viii.  Wks.  792/2  That .  .running 
oute  of  religion  in  apostacy,  breakynge  of  vowes,  and  freres 
wedding  nunnes,  and  periury  were  no  synne  at  all  1550 
BALE  Apol.  47  He  withdrewe  hys  anger,  putte  yp  hys 
swearde,  and  neuer  thoughte  anye  synne  in  that  periury  or 
breakynge  of  hys  vowe.  1568  GRAFTON  Chroii.  II.  736  The 
Ambassadours  would  not  haue  the  truce  proclaimed,  thinking 
therby,  to  saue  the  Duke  from  periurie,  which  had  sworne, 
neuer  to  conclude  a  peace,  till  [etc.].  1632  MASSINGER  & 
FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i(  No  pain  is  due  to  lover's  perjury: 
If  Jove  himself  laugh  at  it,  so  will  I.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
Ixiv.  148  Lo  they  fear  not  promise,  of  oath  or  perjury  reck  not. 

c.  with  a  and//.:  An  instance  of  the  foregoing  ; 
a  false  oath  ;  a  wilful  breach  of  oath. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  75  Loo  !  sir,  pis  is  a  periurye.  1495 
Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  25  §  j  The  haynous  and  detestable 
perjuries  dailly  commytted  within  this  realme  in  enquestes 
and  Juries.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  JiA.  n.  ii.  92  At  Louers 
periuries  They  say  loue  laught  1610  WILLET  Hcxapla. 
Dan.  286  Their  periuries, ..profane  oathes  are  notoriously 
knowne.  1719  YOUNG  Busiris  i.  i,  It  is  an  oath  well  spent, 
a  perjury  Of  good  account  in  vengeance,  and  in  love.  1840 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clive  (1851)  II.  520  The  perjuries  which 
have  been  employed  against  us. 

d.  Comb.,  as  perjury-begetting,  -mongering,  etc. 
1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration,   Jfudic.  Evid.   (1827)  II.   397 

Judges,  by  whom  evidence  in  these  perjury-begetting  shapes 
has  exclusively  been  received.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tor  Hill 
(1838)  111.153  An  exclusive  command  of  the  perjury-market. 
1877  TENNYSON  Harold  v.  i.  178  The  perj ury-mongering 
Count  Hath  made  too  good  an  use  of  Holy  Church  I 

Perk  (paik),  sd.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5-7 
perke,  6  pyrke,  6-7  pirke,  6-9  pirk.  [A  parallel 
form  of  PERCH  rf. a,  chiefly  in  northern,  north  midl., 
and  East  Anglian  use.  Cf.  NFr.  perque.] 

I.  fl.  A  pole,  stake:  =  PEBCH  sb.%  i.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  276/1  A  Per]te,fertica.  £1490  Promp. 
Parv.  394/2  (MSS.  K.  &  H.)  Perke,  or  perche./VrrVro.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEntis  XL  ii.  65  He  bad  the  capiianis  and  the 
dukis  all . .  Gret  perkis  bair  of  Irene  saplyng . .  To  wryte  and 
hyng  tharon  baith  all  and  sum  The  namys  of  thar  ennemys 
ourcum._  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vni.  iv.  628  Cabans.. 
made  with  perk.es,  and  covered  with  barkes  of  trees, 
t  b.  A  fuller's  perch  :  =  PERCH  so.2  i  b.  Obs. 

ci35o  St.  James  255  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  56 
A  walker  petk  byside  him  stode..With  bat  perk  his  heued 
he  brak.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus  Minor)  215 
pane  ane  a  walkare  perk  hynt  And  gafe  sancte  lamis  sic 
a  dynte  pat  he  be  harne-pane  brak  in  twyn. 

II.  2.  A  bar  fixed  horizontally  to  hang  some- 
thing on  or  support  something  against :  see  quots. 
Chiefly  dial.    Cf.  PERCH  rf.2  2.     Also  dial,  a  rope 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  a  clothes-line,  etc. 

1818  W.  MUIR  Poems  56  On  every  pirk  the  clouts  are 
clashing,  a  1825  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Perk,,  .a  wooden 
frame  against  which  sawn  timber  is  set  up  to  dry.  1825 
JAMIESON,  Perk, ..a.  rope  extended  for  holding  any  thing  in 
a  house.  Ayrs.  1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Perk,  a  pole 
placed  horizontally,  on  which  yarns,  etc.  are  hung  to  dry ; 
also  a  peg  (perket)  for  similar  purposes. 

b.  A  bar  or  bracket  to  support  candles  (  =  PERCH 
sb.%  2  b)  or  an  image.   Obs.  or  Hist. 

'475  Will  ofRightmisc  (Somerset  Ho.),  Lumini  de  le  perke 
alias  le  Rodelofte.  1794  Genii.  King.  LX I V.  1. 16/2  A  perk  or 
pedestal  for  an  image.  1838  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  2), 


98  This  saw  the  Py  on  his  Pirk  quhair  scho  sat.  1602  F. 
HERING  tr.  Obendorfer's  Anat.  15  Lyke  a  Daw  vpon  a 
Perke,  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pecarft,  a  pearch  for 


tr.  Obendorfer's  Anat.  15  Lyke  a  Daw  vpon  a 
j-crKc.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pecarft,  a  pearch  for 
fowls.  1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial.,  The  hens  have 


all  gone  up  to  their  peark. 
fig.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Goal.  Eng.  n.  vii.  (1739)  41  Their 
minds  once,  .upon  the  Wing,  can  hardly  settle  any  where, 
or  stoop  to  the  Perk  again. 

t  b.  In  Jig.  phrases  :  To  prick,  turn  enter  the 
perk  :  see  PERCH  s6.2  3  e.  Obs. 

"1529  SKELTON  GarnescJte  157  He  wyl  . .  make  youer 
stomoke  seke  Ovyr  the  perke  to  pryk.  1601  DENT  Patlnv. 
Heaven  152  Then  they  will  hoist  a  man,  and  turne  him  over 
the  pirke. 

4.  A  horizontal  bar  or  frame  over  which  cloth  is 
drawn  so  as  to  examine  it  thoroughly ;  =•  PEHCH 
sb.*  4.  Also  the  act  or  process  of  perching  or 
examining,  as  to  stand  the  perk.  W.  Yorksh.  dial. 

See  Eng.  Dial  Diet. 

III.  5.  A  lineal  measure :  =  PERCH  si.2  5.  dial. 
1823  JAMIESON,  Perk,  a  pole,  a  perch.    Ayrsh.     1879  in 

Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word'bk.  1900  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
from  Glouc.,  Wore.,  Heref,  Shropsh. 

IV.  6.  Comb.  Perk-tree,  a  long  pole;  now 
dial.,  a  pole  used  to  support  a  clothes-line. 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  (Cristo/ore)  216  In-sted  of  staf, 
a  ployk  he  had,  Wele  nere  as  a  perktre  mad.  1548  Aberdeen 
Regr.  (1844)  I.  259  Item,  perkis  and  peiktrees  xxx& 

Perk  (p5ak),  rf.2  slang.  Abbreviation  of  PER- 
QUISITE. (Usually  in  plural,  perks.) 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept,  5/1  An  order  that  free  blacking 
is  no  longer  to  be  among  the  '  perks  '  of  Government  office- 
keepers.  1891  Daily  News  2  Mar.  2/1  In  the  good  old 
days  waste-paper  went  as  the  '  perks '  of  Government  officers. 

Perk  (psjk),  a.  Also  6  perke,  7  peark(e. 
[Of  uncertain  origin  :  goes  with  PERK  z/.l  (which 
is  known  much  earlier).  The  Welsh  perc  compact, 
tnm,percus  smart,  are  from  Eng.]  Self-assertive, 
self-satisfied,  saucy,  pert,  '  cocky ' ;  brisk,  lively, 
in  good  spirits  ;  smart. 

'579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  8  They  wont  in  the  wind 
wagge  their  wrigle  tailes,  Perke  as  Peacock,  a  1640  W. 
FENNER  Cant.  Christ's  Alarm  (1657)  m  It  makes  the  heart 
peark,  and  brisk.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  52  To  suffer  us  to 
wax  pearke,and  sawcy  with  him.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr. 
I.  124  The  dew-rais'd  flower  was  perk  and  proud,  a  1825 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Perk,  adj.  brisk;  lively:  proud. 
1892  Cosmopolitan  XII.  120/2  How  perk  and  military  the 
bearing  of  each. 

Perk  (pwk),  z>.i  Also  5  pyrk,  6  pirke,  Sc. 
park,  6-7  peark(e),  perke,  7  pirck,  perek, 
peerk,  pierk,  7-8  pirk.  [Of  uncertain  origin: 
goes  with  PERK  a.  It  has  been  suggested  to  be 
the  same  word  as  PERCH  z;.l  (cf.  PERK  v?) ;  but 
there  are  obvious  difficulties.  Welsh  percu  to 
smarten,  trim,  is  from  Eng.  (cf.  sense  2).  The 
sense-development  is  also  uncertain.] 

I.  intr.  1.  To  carry  oneself  in  a  smart,  brisk, 
or  jaunty  manner ;  to  assume  or  have  a  lively, 
self-assertive,  or  self-conceited  attitude  or  air. 

.  c  1380  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  liii.  81  pe  popeiayes 
perken,  and  pruynen  for  proude.  a  1550  Pore  Helpe  344  in 
Hazl.  E.P.  P.  111.264  Bu'  these  babes  be  to  yonge,  Perkynge 
vpon  theyr  patins.  1632  QUARLES  Div.  Fancies  i.  iv,  O  ! 
what  a  revishment  't  had  been  to  see  Thy  little  Saviour 
perking  on  thy  Knee  1  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  97  The 
Loyalists,  .who  sneaked,  and  their  Enemies  insulted,  while 
he  sat  pirking  there.  1801  LAMB  Let.  to  Manning  Apr.,  By 
perking  up  upon  my  haunches,  and  supporting  my  carcase 
with  my  elbows,  I  can  see  the  white  sails. 

b.  To  lift  one's  head,  raise  oneself,  or  thrust 
oneself  forward,  briskly,  boldly,  or  impudently. 
Also  with  up. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866-7)  I-  35  When  their  father  and 
mother  fall  out,  they  [children]  perk  up  between  them  like 
little  mediators,  and  with  many  pretty  sports  make  truce. 
a  1624  UP.  M.  SMITH  Serin.,  Heb.  i.  i  (1632)  201  The  snaile, 
when  ..  he  will  be  pearking  and  peeping  abroad.  1676 
ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  l.i,  She  shall. .perk  up  i'the  face 
of  Quality.  1827  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  190  Chinese 
figures,  their  round,  little-eyed,  meek  faces  perking  sidewise. 
1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolfert's  R.  iii.  (1855)  15  The  loquacious 
cat-bird  flew  from  bush  to  bush  with  restless  wing  . .  or 
perked  inquisitively  into  his  face.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  n.  Old  Woman  in  Grey,  The  old  woman  perk'd  up  as 
brisk  as  a  bee.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  House  TV.  Green  Shutters 
288  She  tossed  her  head,  and  perked  away  from  him  on 
her  little  high  heels. 

O.  fig.  To  exalt  oneself  or  thrust  oneself  for- 
ward ambitiously  or  presumptuously;  to  behave 
impudently  or  insolently;  to  play  the  upstart. 
Also  with  up. 

1529  LATIMER  \st  Serm.  Cardr  26  These  proude  Phariseys 
which . .  wyll  perke  and  presume  to  sitte  by  Christ  in  the 
Church.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  i.  4  Although  y 
vngodly  persone  perke  vp  like  a  highe  tree.  1620  SANDERSON 
Serm.,  i  Cor.  xii.  7  §  23  It  is  a  very  hard  thing. .to  excell 
others  in  gifts,  and  not  perke  aboue  them  in  self-conceipt. 
1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Jos.  iv.  12  What  dost  thou  then  do  pierk- 
ing  into  his  place?  1683  BUNYAN  Case  Consc.  Resolved 
(i860  II.  673  That  they  should  not  give  heed  to  women 


PERK. 

that  would  be  perking  up  on  matters  of  worshipping  God. 
1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  Varillas'  Ha.  Medicis  33  Piero  de 
Medici,  whose  father  perk'd  up  onely  out  of  the  Order  of 
bareGemlemen.  a  1703  UURKITT  On  N.  T.  i  Cor.  ix.  27  He 
knew  that  Hagar  would  quickly  perk  up,  and  domineer  over 
Sarah.  1811  SOUTIIKY  Ontniaita  I.  35  be  sure  not  to  suffer 
your  reason  to  perk  up  and  be  dictating  therein. 

d.  Also  to  perk  it. 

1661  FELTIIAM  Ktsoh'ts  u.  i.  176  Shall  . .  the  worm  offer  to 
perk  it  up  at  the  face  of  Man  ?  1683  BUNYAN  Case  Cause. 
Resolved  (i860  II.  673  When  Miriam  began  to  perk  it 
before  Moses.  1714  POPS  Epil.  Rome's  jf.  Share  46  That 
Edward's  Miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face,  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  ll.  v.  §  14  Better,  .to  bogtrot  in  Ireland,  than  to  pirk 
it  in  Preferment  no  better  dressed. 

e.  fig.  Of  a  thing  :  To  project  or  stick  up  or 
out,  or  to  rise  or  lift  itself,  in  a  manner  suggesting 
briskness  or  self-assertion. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i. (1879) 50 Hattes... Sometimes 
they  were  them  sharp  on  the  crowne,  pearking  up  like  a 
sphere  [  =  spear].  1641  Kour.us  Naaman  63  We  are  like  to 
light  Corke,  which ..  (except  a  man  hold  it  under  by  a  strong 
hand)  will  pearke  to  the  top.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  ll.  vl  (1739)  36  This  Gourd.. might  prove  no  less  pre- 
judicial by  creeping  upon  the  ground,  than  by  perking 
upward.  1841  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes xii.  (1850)  120/2  Ancient 
habitations,  with  high  garret  gable-windows  perking  into 
the  roofs.  1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  l.  43  Her  neat  apron, 
..from  the  front  of  which  perk  out  two  smart,  provoking- 
looking  pockets. 

f.  With  up:    To   recover  from   depression  or 
sickness ;  to  recover  liveliness,   dial. 

a  1656  USSHKR  .-(««.  vi.  (1658)542  Thus  Asia,  which  before 
was  plagued  with  the  Publicans. .begins  to  pirck  up  again. 
£1670  O.  HEYWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1881)  II.  346  To  bow  down 
his  head  as  a  bulrush,  which  in  a  wet  day  stoops,  but  in  a 
sun.shine  day  perks  up  again.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Perk  up, 
or  Perk  up  again,,  .to  recover  after  Sickness.  1892  Gentle- 
ivonuin's  Bk.  Sports  1.  163  You  will  soon  perk  up,  quite 
ready  to  start  again. 

II.  trans.  2.  To  make  spruce  or  smart,  to 
smarten ;  to  prank,  to  trim,  as  a  bird  does  its 
plumage.  Also  with  up,  out. 

11485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  111.358  Now  I,  prynse  pyrked 
prykkyd  in  pryde.  1590  LODGE  Euphues  Gold.  Leg.  (Casscll) 
184  She  looked  like  Flora  perked  in  the  pride  of  all  her 
flowers.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /"///,  u.  iii.  21  Tjs  better  to  be 
lowly  borne,.. Then  to  be  perk'd  vp  in  a  glistring  griefe, 
And  weare  a  golden  sorrow.  1753  School  of  Man  4  The 
She-Linnet . .  prunes  her  wings,  cleanses  her  tail,  and  perks 
herself  put  to  enjoy  a  fine  day.  1838  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Rob  of 
Bowl  xiv.  148  You  are  not  quite  a  woman  yourself— though 
you  perk  yourself  up  so  daintily.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  I'r. 
ni.  iii,  His  poor  fraction  of  sense  has  to  be  perked  into  some 
epigrammatic  shape,  that  it  may  prick  into  me.  1850  HAW- 
THORNE American  Nott-Bks.  (1883)  374  Poor  enough  to  perk 
themselves  in  such  false  feathers  as  these. 

8.  To  raise  briskly  or  smartly,  to  prick  up ;  to 
hold  up  smartly  or  self-assertively ;  to  thrust  or 
poke  out.  Also  re/I.  To  perk  oneself. 

«i59i  H.  SMITH  Serin,  (ed.  Tegg)  I.  310  As  the  little  birds 
perk  up  their  heads  when  their  dam  comes  with  meat.  x6os 
•2nd  rt.  Return  fr.  Parnass,  I.  vi.  469  You  light  skirt  starres, 
. .  By  glomy  light  perke  out  your  doutfuil  heads.  164* 
ROGERS  Naaman  170  The  spirit  of  presumption,  which 
prides  and  pearks  up  it  selfe.  165*  CULPEPPER  Eng.  Physic. 
216  A  Monster  called  Superstition  perks  up  his  head. 
1784  COWPKR  Task  VL  318  The  squirrel ..  there  whisks  his 
brush,  And  perks  his  ears.  i8ax  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  176 
A  flower  . .  Perks  up  its  head.  i8»6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  26  Apr., 


self  up.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  165  [The 
blackbird)  perks  his  tail  up,  and  challenges  the  world  with 
the  call  already  mentioned. 

b.  pa.  pple.  Raised,  erect,  sitting  upright. 
1797-1801  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Lady  of  Wreck  u.  xvi, 
Perked  on  its.  .haunches  stood  the .. reptile.     1879  DOWDEN 
Southfy  7  The  small  urchin,  long  perked  up  and  broad 
awake. 

Hence  Perked  ///.  a.,  PeTking  vbl.sb. 
a  1614  Br.  M.  SMITH  Serin.,  i  Pel.  v.  6  (1632)  169  The 
Ungdoni  of  God  is  neither  sitting,  nor  standing,  nor  perking, 
nor  stouping.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Peearked,  perched, 
elated,  proud.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM  tf.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3) 
II.  150  It  is  only  our  native  coachman  with  his  spread-out 
fan-tail  and  perked-up  crest. 

Perk,  v?  Now  dial.  Also  6-7  pearke. 
[Collateral  form  of  PERCH  ».l,  chiefly  northern  and 
E.  Anglian.  Cf.  NFr.  perquer  =  F.  percher.  Its 
later  use  sometimes  approaches  PERK  z;.1]  intr. 
Of  birds :  To  perch  ;  also  transf.  of  persons. 

[1513  DOUGLAS  dineis  xii.  Prol.  237  The  cowschet  crowdis 
and  pirkis  on  the  rys.]  1588  GREENE  Perimedes  Wks. 
(Grosart)  VI  I.  72  The  Kagle  and  the  Doue,  pearke  not  on 
one  branche.  a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  P.  xviii.  41  This 
girking  pearkit  in  a  place,  Quharin  ouer  long  he  did  delyt. 
1797-lSoa  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Luminous  Hist,  xxx, 
Beauties  who  on  eminences  perk,  a  1815  FoRBY  Vac.  E. 
Anf/ia,  Perk,  v.,  to  perch. 

t  b.  quasi- / ass ive  and  reft.  To  set  oneself  or  be 
set,  esp.  on  some  elevation.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple., 
which  prob.  in  origin  belonged  to  the  intr.  use.  Obs. 
1513  DOUGLAS  .Kneis  III.  iv.  72  Ane,  on  a  rokkis  \printfd 
rollds]  pynnaklc  perkit  hie  Celeno  clepit,  a  drery  prophetes. 
01519  SKELTOX  ll'are  the  Hank  70  On  the  rode  loft  She 
peikyd  her  to  rest.  1588  GIVEN!  Pandasto  Ded.  (1607)  3 
C«sars  Crowe  durst  neuer  crie,  Auc,  but  when  she  was 
pearked  on  the  Capiloll  1639  SANDERSON  Serm.,  Ram.  XT. 
6  §  20  One  Man  . .  hath  pciked  himself  up  at  length  in  the 
lerople  of  God.  1794  U.  PKICE  Ess.  Picturesque  I.  215 
The  prim  squal  clump  is  perked  up  exactly  on  the  top  of 
every  eminence. 
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Perk,  perke,  obs.  or  dial,  forms  of  PARK. 

Perkily  (pa-aklli),  adv.  [f.  PERKY  a.  +  -LY*.] 
In  a  perky  manner;  self-assertively,  with  self- 
assurance;  'cockily';  pertly. 

1878  Tinsley's  Mag.  XXIII.  186  Daisies  end  buttercups., 
peer  perkily  at  one  another.  1886  J.  R.  REES  Pitas.  Book- 
worm  i.  32  How  perkily,  on  the  shelf,  .does  the  little  i2ino. 
. .  shoulder  it  alongside  his  bigger  brother  in  410.  1901  G. 
DOUGLAS  House  w.  Green  Shutters  1 16  '  Order,  order  ! ' 
cried  Wilson  perkily. 

f  Perkin1  (pS'Jkin).  Obs.  [A  dim.  form  of  the 
name  Pierre,  Piers,  or  Peter :  cf.  Peterkin.}  From 
the  name  Perkin  Warbeck,  alleged  to  be  that  of 
the  personage  who  professed  to  be  the  younger  son 
of  Edward  IV,  and  as  such  claimed  the  crown  in 
1495  :  A  pretender  to  the  throne,  or  to  any  exalted 
position. 

1685  EVELYN  Diary  15  July,  Yet  this  Perkin  (the  Duke  of 
Monmouth]  had  ben  made  to  believe  that  the  King  had 
married  her  [Mrs.  Barlow].  1715  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Gotham 
Election  I.  Wks.  1760  III.  177  I'll  undertake  to  prove  this 
Fellow  deep  in  the  Interest  of  young  Perkin.  Ibid.  185 
You'd  spend  every  Shilling  of  my  Portion'in  Defence  of 
Liberty  and  Property,  against  Perkin  and  the  Pope. 

Perkin  *  (pa-akin).  [?f.  PURB  (or  ?  f.  PEBRY  2) 
+  -KIN  :  cf.  POMPIRKIN.]  (See  qnots.) 

If  the  word  was  derived  from  perry,  it  must  have  been 
applied  orig.  to  a  weak  kind  of  perry,  analogous  to  ciiierkin 
from  cider ;  but  of  this  evidence  has  not  been  found. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Perkin,  water  cyder,  c  1791 
Encycl.  Krit.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Husbandry  §238  The  liquor, 
called  cyderkin,  purre,  or  perkin,  is  made  of  the  murk 
or  gross  matter  remaining  after  the  cyder  is  pressed  out. 
1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  720-7  (E.D.S.) />«•*/» (Wilts, 
Glouc. ).  the  washings  after  the  best  cyder  is  made. 

Perkin,  variant  of  PARKIN,  gingerbread. 

Perkiness  (paukines).  [f.  PERKY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  perky;  self-assertiveness ; 
'  cockiness ' ;  liveliness. 

1883  HALL  CAINE  Cobwebs  Crit.  v.  149  His  [poetryl.  .was 
more  open  to  the  charge  of  cheerful  perkiness.  1885  HUXLEY 
in  Life  (1900)  II.  vii.  104  The  perkiness  of  last  week  was 
only  a  spurt. 

Perking  (pa-akin,), ///.a.  [f.  PERK  ».l  +  -ING2.] 
That  perks  :  in  various  senses  of  PERK  i/.l 

i6oj  W.  BAS  Sword  $  Buckler  B  iij  b,  The  pearking 
Citizen  and  minsing  Dame  of  any  paltrie  beggerd  Market 
toune.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.l.  (1863)223  Mr.  Beck 
..was  a  little  insignificant,  perking,  .man.  01851  MoiR  May. 
day  iii,  The  perking  squirrel's  small  nose  you  see  From  the 
fungous  nook  of  its  own  beech-tree. 

Hence  Pe'rkingly  adv.,  in  a  perking  manner. 

1841  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  618  He  drew  up  his  head  perkingly. 

Perkinisni  (pa-jkiniz'm).  Med.  Also  fPer- 
kinsism.  [See  -ISM.]  A  method  of  treatment  intro- 
duced by  Elisha  Perkins,  an  American  physician 
(died  1799),  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  diseases;  it 
consisted  in  drawing  two  small  pointed  rods,  one 
of  steel  and  one  of  brass,  called  '  metallic  tractors ', 
over  the  affected  region ;  tractoration.  So  Per- 
kine-an,  Perkinl'stio  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
this  method ;  Pe  rkinist,  a  follower  of  the  method 
of  Perkins  ;  Pe-rklnlie  v.,  to  practise  Perkinism  ; 
Perki'nsian  a.,  pertaining  to  Elisha  Perkins. 

1798  C.  C.  LANGWORTHY  (title)  A  View  of  the  Perkinean 
Electricity;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Metallic 
Tractors,  Ibid.  App.  41  His  father's  discovery,  which 
may  with  propriety  be  termed  Perkinisrn,  or  . .  Perkinean 
Electricity.  1803  FESSENDEN  (title)  Terrible  Tractoration  ; 
a  Poetical  Petition  against  Galvanizing  Trumpery  and  the 
Perkinistic  Institution.  Ibid.  34  To  crush  the  Perkinising 
faction.  1814  M'CuLLOCH  Scotland  IV.  63  He  who  believes 
in  Perkinism  or  Bletonism  or  Mesmerism.  1853  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.,  Perkinist,  ..  Perkinistic.  1880  LUr.  Univ. 
Knowl.  (N . Y. )  X 1 .  5 1 5  The  practice  was  called '  Pcrkinsism '. 
lHd.,\  Perkinsian  institution.. was  established  [in  London] 
for  th«  benefit  of  the  poor. 

t  Perkinite.  Hist.  Obs.  Also  -en-.  A  sym- 
pathizer with  Sir  Wm.  Perkins,  executed  in  1696, 
forhis  share  in  a  plot  to  murder  William  III ;  applied 
by  enemies  to  Jacobites  generally.  Also  attrib. 

170$  HICKERINGILL  Priest<r.  u.  viii.  81  Bloody  Jesuites, 
and  the  Tackers,  and  the  Perkenites.  1700  Let.  to  Ld. 
Mlaror]  4  The  Perkinite  Faction.  Ibid.  8  Men  who  hold 
no  Correspondence  with  the  Papists  or  Perkinites.  1711 
E.  WARD  Vulg.  Brit.  xiv.  165  In  all  their  Perkinite  Addresses. 

Perkish.  (pa-akij),  a.  [f.  PERK  a.  +  -ISH  i  3.] 
Somewhat  perk  or  forward  ;  rather  perky. 

1889  Univ.  /?«>.  Mar.  365  A  perkish  young  woman  who 
takes  her  foibles  from  a  mother  who  'went  wrong '. 

Pe'rkness.  rare.  [f.  PERK  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  perk  or  elated  ;  '  cockiness'. 

21640  W.  FENNEK  Cant.  Christ's  Alarm  (1657)  10  The 
law  hath  discovered  his  estate  unto  him,  and  pulled  down 
the  pearknesse  of  his  spirit. 

Perky  (.ps-aki),  a.  [f.  PERK  ».'  or  a.  +  -Y.] 
Self-assertive,  forward,  somewhat  obtrusive  or  as- 
suming; self-conceited,  '  cocky' ;  jaunty  ;  smart. 

1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  x.  i,  Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle 
shine, .  .There  amid  perky  larches  ana  pine.  1864  Realm 
18  May  3  Those  perky  little  magicians  wno  manipulate  and 
decipher  the  lightning  with  such  autocratic  unconcern.  1876 
'  P.  PYPRR  '  Mr.  Gray  4-  Neighbours  I.  53  No  fortress  of 
daily  prayers,  set  up  by  a  perky  young  cleiic.  1885  E. 
GAKRF.TT  At  Any  Cast  viii.  135  She  gave  a  perky  little  cough, 
and  opened  her  mission.  1887  A.  JF.SSOPP  Trials  Country 
J'arstvt  (1800)  22  They  give  utterance  to  perky  platitudes 
about  the  clergy. 


PERLUSTRATE. 

Perl,  obs.  form  of  PEARI. 

Perlaceons  (paal^-Jas),  a.  [f.  med.L.  and 
Rom.  per/a  PEAIIL  +  -ACEOUS.]  Resembling  peail 
in  appearance  ;  pearly,  nacreous. 

1777  PENNANT  Zeal.  (ed.  4)  IV.  93  Anoinia  Ephippium,.. 
color  of  inside  perlaceous.  1841  JOHNSTON  in  Prac.  Berw. 
Nat.  Club  I.  264  Aperture  white,  perlaceous. 

Per/lament,  obs.  form  of  I'AKLIAMI  NT. 

Perlarian  (paile^-nan),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Per- 
laria,  i.  generic  name  Pcrla.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Perla  or  family  Perlidm,  or  stone-flies. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Perla-rious,  a.i  rare-".  •=  PKRLACEOUS. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expot.  Lex.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc  Ltx. 

Perla-rious,  a*  rare—".   *•  PXBLABIAN. 

1857  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

-tFerlassent,aa'z'.//(r.  Ot>s.rare~l.  [a.  OF.  phr. 
par  Fassent.]  By  mutual  consent  or  agreement. 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl.  L  vj,  When  thet  [hostile  bor- 
derers secretly  in  league)  perceiued  tliei  had  bene  spied, 
thei  haue  begun  to  run  at  [one]  another,  but  so  apparauntly 
perlassent.  as  y*  lookers  on  resembled  their  chasyng  like  >•• 
running  at  base,.in  an  vplondish  toun. 

t  Pe-rlate,  Perla-ted,  adjs.  Chcm.  Obs.  [ad. 
mod.L.  pcrlat-um,  l.perla  PEARL  :  see  quot.  1802.] 
In  perlate  or  perlated  acid,  Bergman's  name  for 
acid  phosphate  of  sodium. 

1789  J.  KEIR  Diet.  Chem.  136/2  The  substance  to  which 
Bergman  has  given  the  name  of  perlated  acid.  i8o«  T. 
THOMSON  Chem.  (1807)  II.  560  Haupt  described  it  in  1740 
under  the  name  of  sal  miraoile  fertatutii,  or  *  wonderful 
perlated  salt  '.It  was  called  /rr/ato/  from  the  grey,  opaque, 
pearl-like  colour  which  it  assumed  when  melted  by  the 
blow-pipe.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Perlate  Acid. 

Perle  (pajl)-  Pharm,  [a.  F.  perle  pearl  :  cf. 
PEAKL  sb.  ia.1  A  pellet  :  see  quot.  1893. 

1887  Medical  News  L.  291  Whenever  delirium  is  present, 
it  is  allayed  with  the  ice-bag  to  the  head,  or  by  the  internal 
use  of  ether  (in  perles'i,  or  of  the  bromides.  1893  Syd.  Sac. 
Lex.,  Perle,  ..a.  globule  coated  with  gelatine,  and  containing 
some  liquid  substance,  either  volatile  or  of  unpleasant  taste. 

Perle,  obs.  f.  PEARL  ;  obs.  var.  PURL. 

Perlection  (paale-kjsn).  rare.  [ad.  L.  per- 
leclion-em  {pell-),  n.  of  action  from  perleglre  to 
read  through.]  The  action  of  reading  through. 

i66oWATERHOt'SE^rwj<5-^r/«.  135  Perlection  of  Authours, 
and  perusal  of  Records  and  Entries.  1885  BURTON  Arab. 
Nts.  (1887)  III.  277  Readings  and  perlections  of  the  Koran. 

f  PeTlegate,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  perlt- 
glre  (see  prec.)  +  -ATES.]  trans.  To  read  through. 

1597  A.  if  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  «v,  To  perlegate 
my  scriptums  and  writinges. 

Perleque,  Sc.  :  see  I'UBLICUE. 

Perlea,  Perlew,  obs.  ff.  PEKRLESS,  PDRLIBU. 

t  Perll-brate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.perlibrare,  f.  PER-  4  +  llbrare,  f.  libra  balance.] 
To  weigh  exactly.  So  t  Perlibra-tion. 

i6aj  COCKERAM,  Perlibrate,  to  weigh.  Perforation,  a 
weighing. 

f  Peril  -gate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  perligare,  f.  PEE-  a  +/igare  to  bind.]  To 
bind  hard.  So  f  Perliga-tion. 

16x3  COCKERAM,  Perligate.    Perligation,  a  hard  binding. 

PerligenOUS  (paali-dj/lias),  a.  rare,  [f.med.L. 
perla  pearl  +  -genous,  in  sense  '  producing'  :  cf.  -OKN 
I.]  Producing  or  causing  the  formation  of  pearls. 

1803  SYD.  SMITH  Ceylon  Wks.  1859  I.  42  The  secret  cf 
infecting  oysters  with  this  perligenous  disease. 

Perline  i,pa-alain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Perla.'} 
Belonging  to  the  genus  Perla,  or  family  Perlidx 
or  stone  flies.  1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Perlite  (pa-Jlait%  Mia.  Also  pearlits. 
[=  V.perlite,  G.  perlit,  mod.  f.  F.  and  Ger.  perle 
PEARL  :  see  -ITE  '*.]  A  peculiar  form  of  obsidian 
and  other  vitreous  rocks,  in  which  the  mass  some- 
times assumes  the  form  of  enamel-like  globules  ; 
pearlstone. 

1833  LYELL  Priiu.  Geol.  III.  222  Resinous  silex.  .,  pear  lite, 
obsidian,  and  pitchstone  abound.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rxks 
M.  193  Pet  lite  must  be  regarded  as  the  vitreous  condition 
of  the  felsitic  rhyolites.  1881  GEIKIE  Text  bk.  Geol.  n.  it. 
vi.  141  Perlite  (Pearlstone)  another  vitreous  condition  of 
sanidme  lava,  .of  vitreous  or  enamel-like  globules. 

Hence  Perli'tlo  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  perlite. 

1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  XL  183  Showing  that  the 
perluic  structure  had  no  existence  when  the  rock  was  in 
a  state  of  fluxion.  1881  JUDD  Volcanoes  110. 

t  Perlocu-tlon.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.  or  mod. 
L.  perlocution-em,  f.  PER-  I  +  lociitio  speaking.] 
The  action  of  speaking,  utterance,  elocution. 

1509  A.  M.  tr.  GaMhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  29/2  It  opitulateth 
the  perloquutione  exceedingelye. 

Perlocy,  obs.  form  of  PALSY. 

Perlous,  -ouse,  obs.  forms  of  PARLOUS. 

Perlowre,  Perloyn,  obs.ff.PABLOUB,PcBLOix. 

t  Perlu-cld  a.,  obs.  variant  of  PELLCCID. 

1605  TKYOK  Dreams  +  Vis.  ii.  14  More  rare  ar.d  perlucid 
Exhalations.  1713  A.  CAMPBELL  Dectr.  Mid.  Slate  (1721) 
To  make  it  Transparent  or  Peilucide. 


Perlustrate 


. 

*.    Obi.   exc. 


techn.    use.      [I.   ppl.   stem  of  L.  perlustra-re  t< 
wander  through,  traverse  completely,  f.  P 
+  luslrare    to    traverse,    survey,  review,  c: 
Cf.  obs.  F.  fertuitrrr(i5-l6lbc.  in  Godef.).] 


PEBLUSTBATION. 

trans.  To  travel  through  and  view  all  over ;  to 
survey  thoroughly.  Also  absol. 

1535  BOORDE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  HI.  II.  298  Sens  my 
departyng  from  yow  I  haue  perlustratyd  Normandy,  Frawnce, 
Gascony,  and  Leyon.  1691  T.  JACKSON  in  Thoresby's  Corr. 
(1832)  I.  112  At  nine  also  at  night,  they  perlustrate  to  see 
that  all  the  students  be  within  the  college.  1701  Hawick 
Kirk  Sess.  Rec.  25  May,  The  elders  who  perlustrate  y 
toun  in  time  of  public  worship.  1891  Oxford  Mag.  6  May 
320/1  The  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  are  once  a  year  to  per- 
lustrate all  parts  of  the  Library. 

Per  lustration  (p3Jl»str^*Jan).  Obs,  exc.  in 
techn.  use.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec. :  cf.  L.  histralio 
lustration.]  The  action  of  perlustrating  ;  a  going 
round  and  viewing  or  surveying  thoroughly. 

1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  v.  it  220 
The  Art  of  Invention  and  Perlustration  hetherto  was 
unknown.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  70  By  the 
perlustration  of  such  famous  Cities,  Castles,  Amphitheaters, 
and  Palaces.  1657  —  (title)  Londinopolis ;  an  Historical! 
Discourse  or  Perlustration  of  the  City  of  London.  1817 
T.  L.  PEACOCK  Melinconrt  xxxii,  They  rose,  as  usual,  before 
daylight,  that  they  might  pursue  their  perlustration. 

b.  fig.  The  action  of  going  through  and  ex- 
amining a  document;  esp.  the  inspection  of  corre- 
spondence while  passing  through  the  post. 

1896  Edin.  Rev.  July  142  The1  perlustration'  of  papers  he 
held  to  be  quite  as  defensible  as  the  bribing  of  office-clerks. 
1902  Ibid.  Oct.  536  The  '  perlustration  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence in  the  post-office  was  an  ordinary  expedient  in 
all  countries. 

So  Perlustra-tor  [late  L.],  one  who  perlustrates. 

1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot/.  I.  114  These  morning  and 
evening  visits  were  called  Perlustrations,  and  the  Heb- 
domader, in  reference  to  this.. was  called  the  Perlustrator. 

t  Perlu'Stre,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F. 
perlustrer;  see  PERLUSTRATE.]  =-  PERLUSTRATE. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  1. 115  As  he  had  perlustrit 
all  the  land.  /bid.  III.  100  This  nobill  king  perlustrit  all 
his  land. 

Perlyment,  obs.  form  of  PARLIAMENT. 

Permaceti,  -cetty :  see  PAKMACETY. 

t  Permaiii,  -mane,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5 
perxnayne.  [a.  F.  per-t  parmaindre^  parmenir, 
-oir'.—Y,.  permanere  \  see  PERMANENT.  (Cf.  re- 
main.}] intr.  To  remain,  continue. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  225  Law  of  nature 
..permaynis  for  ever  undefoulit.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's 
Disp.  386*  The  concreted  liquor  . .  permanes  very  long 
suaveolent. 

Permain,  -man,  obs.  forms  of  PEARMAIN. 

tFe'rmanable,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  parm-.  [a. 
ONF.  permainable  (Ph.  de  Thaun),  permanable^ 
OF.  parmenable^  f.  stem  of  permanent ',  parmen- 
ant :  see  PERMANENT.]  Enduring,  permanent. 

1413 Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxix.  (i 859)  61  [To] stablysshe 
a  thynge  to  be  nought  remeuyd  oute  of  his  place,  but  for 
to  standen  stedfastly,  alwey  permanable.  c  1422  HOCCLEVE 
Learn  to  Die  767  pat  blisful  hy  contree  which  nat  may  varie, 
but  is  permanable.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii,  5, 1  se 
naplesure  permanabill,  Bot  as  the  weid  it  widderis  sone  away. 

Permanence  (pa'-imanens).  [ad.  med.L.  per- 
manentia  (1319  in  Du  Cange),  f.  permanent-em 
PERMANENT  (see  -ENCE)  ;  pern,  through  F.  per- 
manence (Oresme,  I4th  c.),  OF.  parmanance, 
-menance  (12-ijth  c.).] 

1.  The  fact,   condition,  or  state  of  being   per- 
manent ;   continued   existence   or   duration ;   con- 
tinuance, abiding. 

MS*- So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  215  Assiduite  of  feyntenesse 
longethe  to  a  man,  impossibilite  of  permanence  [HIGDEN 
impossibilitas  permanendi\  lyjhtenes  to  falle.  1556  LAUDER 
Tractate  (1864)  4  Hov  kyngis  hes  no  erthlie  permanence. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviatk.  in.  xxxiv.  213  Which  place  is  manifest 
for  the  permanence  of  Evill  Angels.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice 
Vind.  2  Memory  cannot  be,  without  permanence  of  the 
thing  perceived.  1830  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  in  The  per- 
manence of  the  snow.,  is  partly  due  to  the  floating  ice. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  permanent;  permanency, 
abidingness. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  iii.  73  That  hath  or  may 
have  such  a  kind  of  permanence  or  fixedness  in  being.  1775 
HARRIS  Phitos.  Arranzem.  Wks.  (1841)  299  With  respect  to 
all  kinds  of  qualities . .  there  is  one  thing  to  be  observed,  that 
some  degree  of  permanence  is  always  requisite.  1841-4 
EMERSON  Ess.,Spir,  Laws  Wks.  (Bphn)  1. 66  The  permanence 
of  all  books  is  fixed  by.,  the  intrinsic  importance  of  their 
contents.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  ChurcJies  223 
The  essential  quality  of  a  monument  is  permanence. 

Fe-rmanency.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ENCY.] 

1.  The   quality  of  being   permanent;    enduring 
nature  or  character ;  abidingness,  lastingness. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  338  There  are.. but  fewe  which  hold 
not  sum  sinaul  portion  therof  [gold],  more  or  lesse  according 
to  the  mixtion  and  permanencie  of  theyr  substances.  1682 
NORRIS  Hierocles  87  The  solidity  and  permanency  of  vertue. 
1746  HERVEY  Medi't.,  Refl.  Fl.-Gard.  (1767)  I.  127  They 
want  nothing  but  Solidity  and  Permanency;  to  equal  them 
with  the  finest  Treasures  of  the  Jeweller's  Casket.  1865 
Reader  7  Oct.  392/3  Recording  their  beauty  ..  in  all  the 
permanency  of  print.  Mod.  The  position  has  no  per- 
manency; it  may  come  to  an  end  at  any  time. 

2.  A  (concrete)  example  of  something  permanent ; 
a  permanent  person,  thing,  position,  etc. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Politics  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  242  A  mob 
cannot  be  a  permanency.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xix. 
(1856)  149  A  seeming  permanency  compared  with  the  ephe- 
meral ruins  that  beat  against  its  side.  1884  Truth  13  Mar. 
379/1,  I  only  wish  he  might  be  considered  a  permanency. 
Mod.  Only  a  temporary  engagement,  not  a  permanency. 
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Permanent  (pa-Jmanent),  a  (so.)  [ad.  L. 
permanent-em,  pr.  pple.  oi permanere  to  stay  to  the 
end,  f.  PER-  1,2+  nianere  to  stay ;  perh.  through 
F.  permanent  (i4th  c.),  OF.  perma-,  parmenant 
(i3th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Continuing  or  designed  to  continue  indefinitely 
without  change ;  abiding,  lasting,  enduring ;  per- 
sistent. Opposed  to  temporary. 

i43*-5o  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  255  Other  thynges  be  per- 
manente  as  thei  were  [HiGDEN  ta?tem  antem permanent}. 
1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  Prol.  i  VVordes  ben  perisshyng  vayne 
&  forgeteful.  And  writynges  duelle  &  abide  permanent.  1526 
Pilgr.  Ptr/.&t*  de  \V.  1531)  i6Wehaue  no  dwellyng  place 
ne  Cite  here  permanent.  1610  WILLET  Hexapla  Dart.  80  A 
stable  and  permanent  knowledge.  1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Enq. 
Wks.  (1841)  467  Human  institutions  perish,  but  nature  is 
permanent.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Demerara  ii.  25  There 
was  a  permanent  population  of  300  slaves  on  the  estate  at 
that  time.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  117 
In  permanent  barracks  a  man  is  allowed  600  cubic  feet 
[of  airj. 

fb.  That  remains  fixed,  motionless.  Obs.rare~'1. 

1588  GREENE  Perimedes  32  Richesse  is  . .  as  brittle  as 
Glasse,  standing  vpon  a  Globe  that  is  neuer  permanent. 

c.  Bot.  =  PERSISTENT  a.   Opposed  to  fugacious. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  v.  (1794)  53  These  [styles] 

are  permanent,  or  continue  after  the  petals  and  stamens  fall 
off.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

d.  In  special  collocations :   as  permanent  ali- 
mony, alimony  granted  for  life  to  a  woman  who 
obtains  legal  separation   from  her  husband :    see 
quot.  1833;  /.  blue,  artificial  ultramarine;  p* gas, 
a  name  formerly  given  to  those  gases  which  were 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  liquefaction,  as  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  ;  p.  magnet,  a  magnet  whose  pro- 
perty continues  after  the  magnetizing  current  has 
ceased   to  pass  through  it ;   /.  rank :    see  qnot. 
1867  ;  p.  tooth,  one  of  those  which  last  during  life, 
as  opp.  to  a  milk-tooth  ;  /.  way  (road'],  the  finished 
road-bed  of  a  railway,  as  distinguished  from  a  con- 
tractor's temporary  way ;  /.  white,  (  sulphate  of 
barium,  used  as  a  water-colour  pigment'  (Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  1866-77). 

1825  TREDGOLD  Railroads  33  For  permanent  roads  the  rails 
are  usually  fixed  by  spikes  driven  into  wooden  plugs  in  the 
blocks  of  stone.     1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  340/1  It  [alimony]  may 
be  either   temporary  or   permanent :..  in  the  second  case, 
when  a  decree  of  divorce  has  been  obtained,,  .a  permanent 
provision  may  be  given  to  her  [the  wife],     1836  Ibid.  VI. 
380/1  A  calf  has  usually  two  front  teeth  when  he  is  dropped, 
..these  milk-teeth . .gradually  wear  and  fall  out,  and  are 
replaced  by  the  second  and  permanent  teeth.    1840  BARHAM 
Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Jackd.  Rkeims,  A  Cardinal's  Hat  mark'd 

I    in  '  permanent  ink '.     1842  J.  POPE  in  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng. 
i    72  Description  of  the  permanent  way  of  the  South-eastern  rail- 
I    way.     1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts  etc.,  Permanent  White,.. 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  a  valuable  color  for  many  purposes, 
as  no  chemical  substance  will  decompose  it  or  change  its 
colours.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,,  Permanent  rank, 
that  given  by  commission,  and  which  does  not  cease  with 
any  particular  service.     1871   B.  STEWART  Heat  §  65  The 
three   permanent   gases  which    have   never  been  liquified. 
1879  tr.  Du  MonceTs  Telephone  53  Operated  by  permanent 
magnets  in  place  of  batteries.  1881  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s,v.  Car- 
tilage, Cartilage  is . .  permanent  when  it  remains  such  during 
life.     z888  Times  15  Oct.  10/2  A  railway  accident,  causing 
great  damage,  .to  the  permanent  way. 
f2.  Of  persons:  Continuing  steadfast  in  a  course. 
1433-50   tr.    Higden  (Rolls)   IV.   349    The    sonnes    and 
doubters  of   the   seide    Nicholas    were    permanente   \$er- 
tnanserint]  in  chastite  alle  the  tyme  of  tneire  life,    a  1548 
HALL  CJtron.,  Edw.  fV  213 b,    All  the  tonnes,  .wer   per- 
manent and  stiffe  on  the  parte  of  kyng  Henry. 
3.  absol.  or  as  sb.    a.   The  permanent,  that  which 
endures  or  persists,     b.  A  permanent  person  or 
thing,     c.  See  quot.  1882. 

1826  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  \\.Pop.  Fallacies  ii,  Sharp  distinctions 
of  the  fluctuating  and  the  permanent      1856  DOVE  Logic 
Ckr.  Faith  vi.  §  6.  413  This  spiritual  life  is  the  permanent 
of  humanity.     188*  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework, 
Permanent st  these  are  cotton  cloths,  of  a  light  description, 
similar  in  texture  to  Turkey  Cambrics;  some  of  them  have 
a  slight  glaze.     They  are  dyed  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and 
are  much  employed  for  the  trimming  of  dresses.     1891  H. 
JONES  Browning  229  If  man  be.  .a  permanent  that  always 
changes  from  earliest  childhood  to  old  age. 

Permanently  (paumanentli),  adv.     [f.  prec. 

+  -LT  2.]  In  a  permanent  manner ;  so  as  to  last 
or  continue;  lastingly,  enduringly ;  '  for  good '. 

1471  RIPLEV  Comp.  Alch.  Pref.  ii.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chew. 
Brit.  (1652)  127  That  Mercury  teynyth  permanently.  1556 
J.  HEVWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Ixxviii.  145  The  feare  heeld  not 
permanentlie.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  i.  I.  xiv.  48 
That  Law  which  is  writ  in  our  hearts  by  the  finger  of  God, 
durably  and  permanently.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp. 
P  kilos.  II.  xx.  371  The  changes  of  colour,  in  permanently- 
coloured  bodies.  1880  GEIKIE  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  196  In 
volcanic  districts  the  water  is  often  even  at  the  boiling- 
point,  and  remains  so  permanently. 

So  Fe  rinanentness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Permanganate  (psjmse-rjgan/t).  Chem.  [f. 
next :  see  -ATE  4.]  A  salt  of  permanganic  acid,  as 
potassium  permanganate  or/,  of  potash,  Mn2K2O8. 

1841  HRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  725  Permanganate  of  Ammonia, 
..Permanganate  of  Potassa.  1856  MILLER  Elem.  Chem. 
II.  921  Most  of  the  permanganates  are  freely  soluble  in 
water.  1871  tr.  Schellen's  Spectr.  Anal,  xxxvi.  130  A  thin 
layer  of  potassium  permanganate  solution.  1885  C.  F. 
HOLDER  Marvels  Anim.  Life  128  Permanganate  of  potash 
is  the  best  antidote  to  the  poison  of  snakes. 


PERMEATE. 

Permanganic  (p5Jinaer)gse-nik),  a.  Chem. 
[f.  PER-  5  b  +  MANGANIC.]  In  permanganic  acid, 
the  acid  MnjHjOj,  obtained  from  manganese. 

1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4)  635  Permanganic  Acid.  It  is 
supposed  by  Mitscherlich,  that  the  salt  obtained  by  adding 
peroxide  of  manganese  to  fused  chlorate  of  potassa, .  .con. 
tains  manganese  in  the  highest  state  of  oxidizement.  1865- 
7«  WATTS  Diet.  Cheln.  III.  819  Permanganate  of  Hydrogen, 
or  Permanganic  acid,  MniHzOg.  1879  CasselCs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  255/2  The  ores  of  manganese  may  readily  be 
detected  by  the  fine  red  colour  of  permanganic  acid. 

I  Permaiisible,  a.  06s.  rare-',  [prob. 
repr.  an  OF.  *permansible,  or  med.L.  *permansibilis, 
\  f.  L.  permans-,  ppl.  stem  of  permanere :  see 
-IBLE.]  Enduring,  permanent. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Putmsxxxvu.  31  (He]  brocht  the  sawlis 
to  joy  euir  permansible  [rimes  terri'ble,  horri'ble\. 

t  Ferma  nsion.  Obs.  [zA.'L.permansidn-em, 
n.  of  action  from  permanere  (see  PERMANENT).  Cf. 
obs.  F. permansion  (i6thc.  in  Godef.).]  Abiding, 
continuance  ;  =  PERMANENCE  I. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvii,  From  female 
unto  male,  from  male  to  female  againe,  and  so  in  a  circle 
to  both  without  a  permansion  in  either,  1659  PEARSON  Creed 
v.  (1839)  331  This  interpretation  supposeth  that. .Hades 
signifieth  not  death  itself,  . .  but  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  dead,  or  their  permansion  in  death. 

Permeability  (pa  Jmz'iabi-liti).  [f.  PERMEABLE 
+  -ITY  :  in  F '. permtobilite'  (1625  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  permeable ; 
capability  of  being  permeated  ;  perviousness. 

1759  WILSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  328  Confirmations  of  the 
permeability  of  glass.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Mia.  Waters 
487  The  permeability  of  the  skin  to  heat.  1882  GEIKIE 
Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  in.  n.  ii.  §  2.  351  The  permeability  of  sub- 
terranean rocks. 

b.  Magnetic  (zte?) permeability:  see  quot.  1872. 

1871  THOMSON  in  Papers  Electrostatics  fy  Magn.  484  We 
have  thermal  permeability,  a  synonym  for  thermal  con- 
ductivity ;  permeability  for  lines  of  electric  force,  a  synonym 
for  the  electro-static  inductive  capacity  of  an  insulator; 
magnetic  permeability,  a  synonym  for  conducting  power  for 
lines  of  magnetic  force.  1896  BEDELL  Princ.  of  Trans/".  40 
The  reluctance,  R,  or  magnetic  resistance . .  vanes . .  inversely 
as  the  cross-section  and  permeability. 

Permeable  (pSMim'iab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  perme- 
abilis  that  can  be  passed  through,  f.  permea-rt  to 
PERMEATE:  see -BLE.  Cf.  f.' 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Capable  of  being  permeated  or  passed  through ; 
permitting  the  passage  or  diffusion  of  something 
through  it ;  penetrable ;  pervious.  Const,  by,  to. 
(In  first  quot.,  That  can  be  traversed  or  journeyed 
through,  passable.) 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  63  The  hilles  callede  Caspii 
..vnnethe  permeable  with  oxen  [Hi«DF.N  vix plaitstro per- 
weabiles\  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  56  It 
slides  down  the  softer  and  more  permeable  Orifice  into  the 
Omasus  or  third  stomack.  1773  FRANKLIN  Lett.t  etc.  Wks. 
1840  V.  454  Different  kinds  of  glass,  permeable  or  imperme- 
able to  electricity.  1858  BUSHNELL  Serin.  Neiv  Life  ii. 
(ed.  7)  31  It  is  the  grand  distinction  of  humanity,  that  it  is 
made  permeable  by  the  divine  nature.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL 
Story  ff Sun  251  Cast  steel  is  as  permeable  to  elher  as  a 
grove  of  trees  is  permeable  to  wind. 

t  2.  Capable  of  permeating  ;  penetrative.    Obs. 

1661  LOVEI.L  Hist.  Anim.  #  Min.  Introd.,  It  generateth 
good,  temperate,  and  permeable  juyce.  1751  G.  RANDOLPH 
Bath  Water  53  Bath  water  . .  is  withal  so  active  and  per- 
meable as  to  reach  the  remotest  parts. 

Hence  Pe  rmeableness  =  PERMEABILITY  ;  Pe'r- 
meably  adv. 

1684  BOVLE  Porousn.  Anim.  fy  Solid  Bod.  viii.  128  The 
Permeableness  of  ordinary  Glass  Vessels  to  Chyrr.ical 
Liquors.  1847  WEBSTER,  Pernieably,  in  a  permeable  manner. 

Permeance  (pa'imz'ians).  [f.  as  next  +  -ANCE.] 
The  fact  of  permeating  or  penetrating ;  in  quot. 
1845  trans/,  something  that  permeates,  spec,  in 
Eleclr. :  see  quot.  1893,  and  cf.  PERMEABILITY  b. 

1845  MOZLEY  Ess.,  Blanco  White  (1878)  II.  139  A  First 
Cause,  an  intellectual  permeance,  an  Anima  Mundi.  1853 
E.  J.  SHEPHERD  Lett,  to  Dr.  Maitland  iv.  24  The  perme- 
ance of  his  writings  throughout  the  Churches  of  Christendom. 
1893  O.  HEAVISIDE  Electro-Magn.  The.  I.  ii.  §  31.  29 
Permeability  gives  rise  to  permeance. . .  Permeance  is  the 
reciprocal  of  reluctance. 

Permeant  (pa'jm/iant),  a.  [ad.  L.  permeant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  permedre  to  pass  through :  see 
-ANT1.]  Permeating;  passing  or  diffusing  itself 
through  something. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  IL  v.  85  Gold..entereth 
not  the  veynes  with  those  electuaries,  wherein  it  is  mixed, 
but  taketh  leave  of  the  permeant  parts,  at  the  mouthes  of 
the  miseraicks.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1852)  297  One 
divine  all-permeant  unity.  1877  BLACKIE  Wist  Men  65 
The  power  Of  that  fine  flowing  permeant  element  [water]. 

Permeate  (pa-JimV't),  v.  [f.  I.,  permeat-,  ppl. 
stem  oipermeare  to  pass  through,  f.  PER-  I  -f  mean 
to  go,  pass.]  trans.  To  pass,  spread,  or  diffuse 
itself  through;  to  penetrate,  pervade,  saturate. 
(Of  things  material  or  immaterial.) 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xvii.  120  Numbers 
of  them  [emanations)  do  always  permeate  our  Air.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i.  (1723)  >36  This  Hea'  •  • 
permeating  the  Interstices  of  the  Sand,  Earth,  or  othei 
Matter,  a  1704  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  234  All  held  a  vital 
Principle  that  doth  permeate  the  whole  World.  1801 
SOUTHKY  Thalaba  v.  i,  He . .  felt  the  coolness  permeate  every 


PERMEATING. 

limb.  1875  Lyelfs  Prittc.  Geol.  II.  lit.  xii.  420  There  are 
marvellously  few  species  which  permeate  the  whole  of  the 
archipelagos.  1880  T.  A.  SPAI.DINC  KHz.  Demonol.  31  This 
intense  credulousness ..  permeated  all  classes  of  society. 

b.   inlr.  with  through,  into,  among,  etc. :   To 
penetrate,  diffuse  itself. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Pkilos.  v.  (1701)  211/1  Sublunary  in. 
viable  Deities,  which  permeate  through  the  Elements  of 
Matter.    1788  T.  TAYLOR  /V<>t7«i  I.  64  The  reasons  or  pro. 
portions  of  abundance  and  sterility,  permeate  through  all 
the  mathematical  disciplines.      1863  -S.  WILBERFORCK  St. 
J/m/<w.f  (1874)  14  Producing  its  own  proper  effect  upon  the 
heathen  among  whom  it  permeates. 

Il-iire  Permeating ///. a. 

1664  EVKLVS  Sylva  xxx,  (To  separate]  stony  particles  from 
that  permeating  water.  1684  BOYLE  Poronsn.  Anim.  .v 
Solia  Bod.  iv.  17  The  Penetrant,  or  Permeating  Fumes. 
1810  SOUTHEY  Klhama.  vlt.  v.  The  permeating  light  Shed 
through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hue. 

Permeation  (paam/i^-Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
prec. :  see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  permeating  or 
fact  of  being  permeated ;  penetration  ;  pervasion. 

1613  COCKKRAM,  Permeation,  a  passing  ouer.  1651  Up. 
HALL  lnvis.  WorUi\.'\\,  Not  a  meer  involution  only,  but 
a  spiritual  permeation  and  inexistence.  1657  TOMLINSON 
Renous  Dtsp.  709  Oyl  of  Spike,  which  by  its  tenuity  will 
cause  better  permeation  for  the  rest.  1830  LYELL  Print. 
Geol.  \.  90  The  effect . .  of  percolation  by  mineral  waters,  of 
permeation  by  elastic  fluids.  1881  GEIKIP.  Text-bk.Geol.  n. 
n.  vi.  168  The  permeation  of  water  from  the  surface. 

Periueative  (paMmi'i^tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  permtat-, 
ppl.  stem  olpermeare  to  PERMEATE  +  -IVE.]  Having 
the  quality  of  permeating ;  penetrative ;  pervasive. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  572  Campjiyre . .  makes  the 
Electuary  more  grateful  and  its  permeative  quality  more 
efficacious.     1885  M.  PATTISON  Mem,  vii.  305  [Due]  to  the 
silent  permeative  genius  of  science. 

Permian  (paMtniin),  a.  (s/>.}  Geol.  [Named 
by  Sir  R.  Murchison  (1841),  from  the  province  of 
Perm  in  Eastern  Russia,  where  these  strata  are 
extensively  developed  :  see  -IAN.]  Name  of  the 
uppermost  division  of  the  Palaeozoic  series  of 
strata,  lying  below  the  Trias  and  above  the  Car- 
boniferous formation,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  red 
sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone.  Also  ellipt. 
as  sb.  The  Permian  system,  or  a  formation  belong- 
ing to  it ;  //.  =  Permian  strata. 

1841  MURCHISON  in  Land,  fy  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  XIX.  419 
The  carboniferous  system  is  surmounted,  to  the  east  of  the 
Volga,  by  a  vast  series  of  beds  of  marls,  schists,  limestones, 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  to  which  I  propose  to  give 
the  name  of '  Permian  system '.  1847  ANSTED  Atic.  World 
i.  14  The  periods  marked  by  the  presence  of  Vegetables,  and 
the.  .Reptilian  Animals:  Permian  and  Carboniferous.  1854 
F.  C.  BAKEWELL  Geol.  40.  x856  J.  JONES  in  Intell.  Ooserv. 
No.  48.  437  The  Permians  adjoining  South  Staffordshire. 

Permillage  (psjmi'ledg).  ran.  [f.  PEE 
prtp.  +  L.  niille,  F.  millt,  thousand  +  -AGE,  after 
PERCENTAGE.]  Rate  per  thousand ;  an  amount 
reckoned  as  so  mucli  in  the  thousand. 

1886  y_rul.  A  nlhropol.  Inst.  XV.  363  We  cannot  assume 
from  this  list  that. .where  Jews  have  a  higher  '  permillage  ' 
they  produce  more  experts  per  million  in  that  branch. 

Permirific  (pajmairi  file),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  per- 
mirijic-us :  see  PER-  4  and  MIRIFIC.]  Very 
wonderful  or  marvellous. 

1868  KINGSLRY  Hermits  314  By  the  permirific  sweetness 


t  Fermi  scible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  per- 
misc-lre  to  mix  thoroughly  (see  PEKMISTION)  + 
-IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  thoroughly  mixed. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alck.  v.  in  Ashm.  Thcat.  Ouin.  Brit. 
(1653)  58  Fier  causeth  matters  permiscible  to  be.  1656  in 
BLOUNT  Glossofr.  Hence  in  PHILLIPS,  BAILEY,  JOHNSON,  etc. 

t  Permi'se,  v.  06s.  In  5  -yse.  [app.  {-  F- 
permis-c,  pa.  pple.  of  permettre  to  PERMIT  :  cf. 
COMMISE,  also  premise,  promise.]  =  PERMIT  v. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  A  rms  (S.  T  S.)  285  Quhat  casis  ar 
thoht  and  permysit  at  the  plesance  of  princis.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  in  viii.  145  This  consenteth  and  permyseth  he  that 
is  almyghty.  1401  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  v.  xiv. 
343  b/2  He  sholde  be  permysed  to  entre  in  to  the  chirche. 

t  Permi-83.  Off.  rare-1,  [app.  ad.  L.  per- 
miss-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  ptmiittlre  to  PERMIT.] 
?  Leave,  permission. 

1643  MU.TON  Divorce  n.  i,  Christ  meant  not  to  be  taken 
for  word,  but  like  a  wise  physician,  administering  one 
•gains!  another,  to  reduce  us  to  a  permiss. 

Permissible  (pa.imrsib'l\  a.  [a.  OF.  per- 
missible (isth  c.  in  Godef.)  » It.  permissibile,  prob. 
ad.  med.L.  permissibilis,  f.  permiss-,  ppl.  stem  of 
permittee  to  PERMIT.]  That  can  or  ought  to  be 
permitted ;  allowable. 


or  suffered.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1831  AUSTIN  jfurisfr.  (1879) 
I.  xu.  365  Sanction  is  not  of  the  essence  of  permissible  law. 
1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  1.  88  They  may  think  such  conduct 
permissible.  1874  GREEN  Slwrt  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  455  A  course 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  from  which  no  variation  was 
legally  permissible. 

Hence  Permissibility,  Perm!  ssibleness,  the 
quality  of  being  permissible,  allowableness  ;  Per- 
mi'ssibly  adv.,  in  a  permissible  way,  as  may  be 
permitted,  allowably. 
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i7»7  HAII.RY  vol.  II,  Pernrissiblcness.  1846  WORCKITEH 
cites  DR.  ALLEN  for  Perwitoibly*  i88a  OGILVIE  cites  Ecfa. 
Kev.  for  Permissibility.  1882-3  Schaff  s  Encycl.  Rtlig. 
Knowl.  I.  35  The  ages  of  permissibility.  1891  Times  3  Aug. 
7/3  If  his  rendering  of  the  word  was  not  quite  what  is 
understood  by  it. .,  it  was  permissibly  near. 

Permission  (pwmrjan).  fad,  L.  pennis- 
sidn-enti  n.  of  action  from  permittee  to  PERMIT. 
Cf.  F.  permission  (1539  in  R.  Estienne),  It,  per- 
missions.] 

1.  The  action  of  permitting  or  giving  leave; 
allowance  ;  liberty  or  licence  granted  to  do  some- 
thing; leave. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdtn  (Rolls)  II.  211  The!  may  thro  the  per' 
mission  of  God  [Deo jermittentc\  transfigurate  similitudes. 
Ibid.  427  The  permission  and  sufTeraunce  of  God.  1537 
CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  %  Lett.  (1902)  II.  no  The 
permyssyon  of  hym  to  haue  suche  a  Scope  to  worke 
myschyffes  at  his  pleasur.  1560  Dtt»to.5ftMMM*«  Comm, 
78  b,  1  he  same  was  done  by  my  leave  and  permission.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jvl.  C.  m.  i.  247.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  L  496  Do  as 
thou  find'st  Permission  from  above.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sett. 
Scand.  in.  i,  Stanley  has  obtained  permission  to  apply 
personally  to  his  friends.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wattd,  by  Seine 
151  Proceeds  of  a  sale  of  permissions  to  eat  butter  during 
Lent  187*  GEO.  ELIOT  Middtem.  i.  v,  I  have  your  guar- 
dian's permission  to  address  you. 

f2.  Giving  up,  abandonment.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1677  GALE  Crf,  Gentiles  II.  m.  25  By  God's  secret  judicial 
dereliction  and  permission  of  them. 

3.  attrib.  t  Permission  cap  (bonnet),  ?a  cap 
permitted  to  be  worn  on  occasions  or  in  places 
where  it  was  proper  to  be  uncovered,  ?  a  skull-cap ; 
permission  ship,  a  ship  having  permission  or 
licence  to  enter  a  port  otherwise  closed. 

1712  RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets  \.  21  Here's  three  ^permission 
bonnets  for  ye.  1683  Loud.  Caz.  No.  2031/1  His  Majesties 
High  Commissioner.. in  his  return.. having  the  High  Con- 
stable on  his  right  hand  and  the  Great  Marshall  on  his  left, 
with  "Permission  Caps  and  in  their  Robes.  1690  Ibid.  No. 
2564/4  A  Guinea  Negro  Boy,  ..on  his  head  a  black  Cloth 
Permission  Cap,  ..strayed  away..,  on  the  sd  instant.  1667 
Col.  St.  Papers*  Dont.  563  A  French  *permission  ship  of 
300  tons  came  in  [to  Deal]  with  linen,  and  is  gone  up  to 
London.  1698  LUTTREI.L  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  360  The 
house  of  commons,  in  a.  committee  on  the  African  trade, 
resolved,  that  the  company  should  have  liberty  to  trade 
..and  that  all  permission  ships  or  interlopers  shall  pay  to 
the  company  10^.  per  cent,  before  they  trade  thither. 

Permissioned  (p3Jmi-J;>nd),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED  y.]  Having  permission  granted  ;  doing 
something  by  permission. 

i77«  J.  CLUBBE  Misc.  Tracts^  Physiogn  etc.  I.  94  Per- 
mission'd  dedicators  I  look  upon  in  the  light  of  private 
taylors,  who  carry  home  suits  of  virtues,  as  the  others  do 
suits  of  cloaths.  1819  WIFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  140 
Such  two  may  meet  no  more  permissioned  and  alone. 

Permissive  (pajmrsiv\  a.  [a.  OF.  per- 
inissif,  -ivey  f.  L.  permiss-,  ppl.  stem  of  permitte'rc 
to  PERMIT  :  see  -ivE.l 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  permitting  or  giving 
permission  ;  that  allows  something  to  be  done  or  to 
happen;  not  forbidding  or  hindering. 

Permissive  bill:  sf>ec.  a  bill,  introduced  into  Parliament 
several  times  between  1864  and  1877,  having  as  its  object  to 
give  to  each  parish  the  right  to  refuse  the  issue  of  licences 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors:  the  'local  option'  movement 
is  a  later  development  of  the  principle  of  the  bill 

1603  SHAKS.  bletis.for  Hf.  i.  iii.  38  When  euill  deedes  haue 
their  permissme  passe.  1646  S.  BOLTON  Arraignm.  Err.  18 
God  would  by  this  permissive  providence  of  his,  have  us 
take  heed  as  well  what  we  heare,  as  how  we  heare.  1664 
H.  MORE  A£oL  vn.  Aph.  v.  537  This  command  is  not  a  Positive 
but  a  Permissive  command.  1808  BENTHAM^C  Reform  112 
Was  it  not  meant  that  it  should  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
imperative  upon  somebody,  and  then  eventually  permissive 
to  somebody  else?  1831  LEWIS  Use  4-  Ab.  Pol.  Tertns  36 
Permissive  legislation  as  in  the  case  of  legal  rules  established 
by  courts  of  justice.  1865  Morn.  Star  6  July,  An  Elector 
asked  Mr.  Mill  if  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Bill 
iSByCAVLKV  Coll.  Math.  Papers  XII. 43^  This  result.. may 
contain  only  integer  powers  of  a  -c.  .and  we  then  say  that 
the  point  on  the  curve  is  a  '  permissive  '  point.  Or  it  may 
contain  fractional  powers  of  s-r..and  we  then  say  that  the 
point . .  is  a  '  prohibitive '  point. 

2.  Permitted,  allowed;  not  forbidden  or  hindered ; 
done,  or  acting,  under  permission  or  on  sufferance; 
that  may  or  may  not  be  done,  optional. 

Perrnissire  waste  (Law) :  waste  that  is  allowed  to  happen 
by  neglect  of  repairs. 

c  14x0  LYDG.  A  ssembly  of  Gods  1731  The  dedely  enemy  of 
mankynde,  By  hys  power  permyssyue,  enlryd  the  ymages 
Withyn  the  temples.  1586  FERNE  Blag.  Centric  259  For 
that  which  is  lawfull  with  Kings  is  not  permissme  to 
subjects.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  viii.  435  Thus  I  embolden'd 
spake,  and  freedom  us'd  Permissive,  and  acceptance  found. 
1790  BURKE  /•>.  Rev.  319  At  present  the  officers  are  known 
at  best  to  be  only  permissive,  and  on  their  good  behaviour. 
1818  CRUISE  Digtst  (ed.  2)  I.  266  Tenant  for  years  b  also 
punishable  for  permissive  waste. 

Hence  Perml'ssively  adv.t  in  a  permissive  way, 
by  permission ;  Permissiveness,  the  quality  or 
fact  of  being  permissive. 

i6aa  BACON  Holy  War  Misc.  Wks.  (1629)  108  To  heare  it 
spoken  to  concerning  the  Lawfulnesse,  not  only  permissiuely, 
but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory.  1835  GLADSTONE  Let.  to 
Pusey  in  Liddon,  etc.  Life  Pusey  (1893)  I.  xiii.  306  It  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  see  Dissenters  avail  themselves  per- 
misMvely,  but  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  of  our  Church 
education.  1837  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  to  Arthd.  Simpleton 
Wks.  185911.278/1  There  is  in  the  declaration  a  permissive- 
ness and  good  humour  which  in  public  men  has  srldom  been 


PERMIT. 

exceeded.  1876  Gco.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dtr.  xlviii,  She  threw  a 
royal  permissiveness  inlo  her  way  of  saying  (etc.). 

Fermissory  fpaimi  sori),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
permiss-  (see  prec.)  +  -OUT.]  ««  I'KKMISSIVK  t. 

itta  Loud.  Rev.  16  Aug.  137  The  advantages  of  this  per. 
mivtory  choice  are  obvious. 

t  Fermi  stion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ptrmisliSn-tm 
(var.  of  permixtioneni),  in  F.  ptrmistion  (Pare 
1 560),  \\..  permistione '  athrongh-mixing1  (Florio).] 
An  occasional  variant  of  I'EBMIXTION. 

1615  CROOK E  Body  of  Max  ijj  Seede  is. .made  of  the 
perrmstion  of  the  surplusage  of  the  last  Aliment  and  of  the 
influent  or  errant  spirits.  1674  BOYLK  Excell.  Tkeot.  it.  iii. 
148  because  of  the  intimate  union,  and,  as  it  were,  per. 
mistion.  .of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

Permit  (i»Jmi-t),  v.  [ad.  L.  permitllrt  to 
let  go, give  up,  surrender,  allow,  suffer,  permit,  f.  I'EB- 
1,3  +  mitlfrtlo  let  go,  let  loose,  send  :  pern,  after 
F.  pennetlre,  13th  c.  pametre  (Godef.),  I4th  c. 
pennelre  (Littri);  It.  permette re,  in  same  sense.] 
I.  To  allow,  suffer,  give  leave ;  not  to  prevent. 

1.  trans.  With  the  action  or  fact  as  object :   To 
admit  or  allow  the  doing  or  occurrence  of;  to 
give  leave  or  opportunity  for.     With  simple  obj.t 
obj.  cl.,  or  inf. ;  sometimes  also  with  indirect  obj. 
(dat.)  of  agent  (with  or  without  to). 

1489  CAXTON  Faytfs  of  A.  m.  xii.  iga  To  a  man  in  dcfTense 
is  permitted  to  hurt  another.  1536  Si  ARKKV  England  i.  iv. 
1 1 3  The  law  doth  command  no  such  intaylyng,  but  per- 
myttyth  hyt  only.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  i  Cor.  xiv.  34  It  is 
not  permitted  vnto  them  to  speake.  1396  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  117  He  permitts,  that  in  general 
parteaments  twa  or  thrie  of  thame  be  present.  1697  POTTER 
Antiq.  Greece  \.  iv  (1715)  14  It  being  permitted  any  Man., 
to  make  an  Appeal  to  the  People,  a  1700  DRYDKN  (}.\  Age 
..permits  not  that  our  mortal  members.. should  retain  the 
vigour  of  our  youth.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  fair  liv,  Sir 
Pitt,  .would  by  no  means  permit  the  introduction  of  Sunday 
papers  into  his  household.  1856  FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  \. 
iii.  183  Appeals  were  permitted  only  from  one  ecclesiastical 
court  to  another.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  iii.  34,  I  permit 
myself,  throughout  this  work,  the  use  of  [etc.]. 

2.  With  the  agent,  etc.  as  direct  object :    To 
allow,  give  leave  to  (a  person  or  thing)  to  do  (or 
undergo)  something.    With  inf.  act.  or  pass,  (rarely 
without  to) ;  sometimes  ellipt.  with  simple  obj. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.fr  Ufilonitysluii.  (Percy  Soc.)  22  No  law 
permytteth,  nor  wylleth  man.. To  commyt  mordre.  1526 
J'INDALE  Acts  xxvi.  i  Thow  arte  permitted  to  speake  for 
thy  silfe.  1594  WILLOBIE  Avisa  Lj  b,  When  tyme  permits 
you  not  to  talke.  1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xxv.  §  4  To 
permit  malefactors  trauerse  the  equitie  of  publique  lawes. 
1640  HABINGTON  Queen  of  Arragon  11,  Will  you  permit  The 
General!  kneele  so  long?  1748  Alison's  i'oy.  n.  vL  205 
They  had  been  permitted  to  wait  on  him.  1766  GOLDSM. 
/ ~ic.  II'.  xii,  Nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me 
from  home.  1771  Jnnitts Lett.  1.  (1772)  II.  195  Permit  me  to 
recommend  him  to  your  Grace's  protection.  1881  HKNTY 
Cornet  o/  Horse  x.  (18881  97  Words ..  which  Sir  William 
had  in  his  anger  permitted  himself  to  use. 

b.  re/I,  with  in:  To  allow  oneself  to  indulge  in 
or  commit ;  not  to  refrain  from.  (Cf.  ALLOW  9.) 

1678  H.  MORE  Lett.  (1604)  29  Whoever  permits  himself  in 
any  sin  ..  is  his  own  Prison  and  Jailour.  1849  KROUDE 
A'ewesis  of  Faith  79  Having,  .never  permitted  themselves 
in  extravagance.  1870  RCSKIN  Lect.  Art  (1875)  06  They 
will  permit  themselves  in  awkwardness,  they  will  permit 
themselves  in  ugliness. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  give  leave  or  opportunity ; 
to  allow.     (Usually  in  subord.  cl.  with  as  or  if.} 

IS53  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  32  As.. they  presup. 
posed  the  roundenesse  of  the  earth  would  permitte.  i6ia 
BRINSLEY  Lad.  Lit.  U.  (1627)  147  To  examine  over  all  the 
noted  words,  as  time  permits.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a) 
IV.  413  As  far  as  the  law  would  in  that  case  allow  or 
permit.  1895  J.  W.  BUDD  in  Law  Times  XCIX.  544/2 
A  matter  on  which,  had  time  permitted,  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  said  something. 

b.  inlr.  with  of:  To  allow  of,  admit  of. 

i8«o  TYSDALL  Clac.  i.  xii.  87  The  crack  was  not  wide 
enough  to  permit  of  the  entrance  of  my  finger  nail.  1875 
E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  iv.  xxvi.  (1878)  426  It  consisted 
with  the  Divine  wisdom  to  permit.. of  the  corruption  of 
patriarchal  theology  into  pantheism  and  world-wide  idolatry*. 
H.  t4.  trans.  To  put,  or  allow  to  pass,  out 
of  one's  own  keeping  or  power  into  that  of  another 
(or  of  some  force,  influence,  etc.) ;  to  commit, 
submit,  hand  over;  to  give  up,  resign,  leave;  to 
refer  (to  the  will  of).  Const,  to  (««/«%  Ol>s. 

154S  JOVE  E*p.  r>an.  Ded.  Aivb,  Whiche  my  labours 
I  permytte  to  the  judgement  of  the  godly  &  learned.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  v.  J?.  691  That.,  they  should 
wholly  permit  themselves  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 
1667  \IlLTON  P.  L.  XL  554  What  thou  livst  Live  well,  how 
long  or  short  permit  to  Heav'n.  17*5  POPE  Odrss.  i.x.  403 
He.. then  permits  their  udder  to  the  lambs.  1801  PALEY 
Ifat.  Theot.  xxvi.  (1819)  457  There  are  advantages  in  per- 
mitting events  to  chance. 

f  5.  To  leave  undone,  unused,  etc. ;  to  let  pass, 
let  slip,  pass  by,  pass  over,  pretermit,  omit.  Obs. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  (1813)  II.  177  Shee,  good  gentle 
woman,  woulde  permyt  no  duetye.. unperformed.  l» 
GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  38  If  they  permitted  this  good 
weather,  they  might  staye  long  yer  they  had  such  a  faire 

inde.     l«9>   ffarr.  Earl  Kottingham,  Not   to  leave  i 

issible  10  be  objected  to  him  that  he  had  permitted  any- 


Johnson,  Webster  i8i8  have  pcrmi't   ] 
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PEBMITTABLB. 

1.  A  written  order  giving  permission  to  do  some- 
thing, a  warrant,  a  licence;    csp.  one  permitting 
the  landing  or  removal  of  dutiable  or  excisable 
goods. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  122  The  Goods  shall  be  again  visited 
. .  and  the  Sufferance  or  Permit  shall  be  examined  by  the 
Clarks  of  the  Office.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy. 
ago  Here  we  lay.. not  having  a  Permit  from  the  Clinutuck, 
which  Permit  they  call  a  Chop.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
VII.  157  Vessels  are  not  allowed  to  leave,  .the.  .Dock  until 
they  have  presented  their  permits  to  the.. Dock  Master. 
1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Li/c\.fz  The  liquor-merchant 
did  not  dare  to  send  put  a  dozen  of  wine  or  a  gallon  of 
spirits  without  a  permit.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  10  Oct. 
13/1  The  Serf  was  required  to  carry  a  written  permit  or 
passport.  attrit.  1737  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt. 

Brit.  ii.  86  Eighteen  Permit  Writers  in  Excise,  Coffee,  Tea, 
etc.  1901  Daily  Ckron.  4  Dec.  5/3  Permits  issued  by  the 
South  African  Permit  Office  . .  will  be  necessary  for  all 
persons  landing  in  South  Africa. 

2.  Permission,  leave  (esp.  formally  given).     (In 
first  quot.  Jig.  from  I.     In  uses  like  those  in  quots. 
a  1816,  1885,  sometimes  stressed  permi't.*) 

£•1730  FIELDING  Rate  upon  Rape  iv.  vii,  He  that  would 
sin  with  impunity  must  have  thy  permit.  1733  Pot.  Ballads 
(1860)  II.  238  For  sure  'tis  unjust  as  well  as  unfit  We  should 
sell  our  own  goods  without  their  permit,  a  1816  BENTHAM 
Ojfic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Introd.  Fi>w(i83o)  14  If  the  fra- 
ternity of  lawyers  . .  could  not  find  adequate  inducement  for 
giving  it  their  permit.  1885  in  Law  Times  LXXVIII. 
393/2  The  rank  of  Q.  C.  is.  .merely  a  permit  to  a  barrister 
to  do  a  certain  kind  of  barristerial  work. 

t  Permi-ttable,  -ible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PEKMIT  v. 
+  -ABLE,  -IBLE  :  cf.  ADMITTABLE,  COMMITTABLE.] 
=  PEKMISSIBLE. 

XS74  HELLOWKS  Gneuara's  Fain.  Ep.  (1577)  355  It  is  not 
permittible  for  any  man  to  bee  judge  of  himselfe.  1753 
Scots  Mag.  Mar.  116/1  Neutral  [ships]  upon  which  the 
Prussians  had  laden  permittable  merchandize. 

t  Fermi'ttance.  Obs.  f  f.  PERMIT  v.  +  -ANCE  : 
cf.  ADMITTANCE.]  —  PERMISSION  i. 

1580  H.  GIFFOKD  Gillojlowers  En.  Ded.  (Grosart)  27 
Hauing  by  your  Worships  favourable  permittance,  con- 
uenient  oportunity  in  your  seruice.  a  1653  GOUGE  Coinm. 
Heb.  vi.  3  Our  purposes  must  be  submitted  to  Gods  per- 
mittance. 1713  DEKHAM  Phys.  Theol.  \.  v.  (1727)  296  When 
this  System  of  Air  comes,  by  Divine  Permittance,  to  be 
corrupted  \v  ith  poisonous,  acrimonious  Steams. 

Permitted  (paami-ted\  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +• 
-EU'.]  Allowed;  not  forbidden  or  hindered. 

1704  H.  WARING  (title)  The  Access  to  Virtue;  or,  Per- 
mitted Approach  of  a  Court  Penitent  to  the  Divine  Astrea. 
1790  HAN.  MORE  Kelig.  Fash.  World  138  An  habit  of  self, 
denial  in  permitted  pleasures  easily  induces  a  victory  over  such 
as  are  unlawful.  1877  FROUDE  Short  Stuii.  (1883)  IV.  114 
He  indulged  his  natural  inclinations  at  all  permitted  times. 

Hence  Permi'ttedly  adv.,  allowedly. 

1824  T.  S.  MULOCK  in  N.  <$•  Q.  9th  Ser.  VII.  501/1  The 
force. .of  the  Satanic  craft  permittedly  practised  upon  you. 

Permittee  (.paimitf-)-  [f- as  prec.  + -EE.]  A 
person  to  whom  something  is  (formally)  permitted; 
the  recipient  or  holder  of  a  permit. 

1846  in  WORCESTER,  citing  RITCHIE. 

Permitter  (pa-nni-taj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EH1.] 
One  who  permits  or  allows. 

c  1643  Maxima  Unfolded  30  [They]  make  men  the  sole 
efficient,  and  God  the  approver  and  permitter.  1754 
EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  iv.  xi.  (1762)  254  If  by  the  Author  of 
Sin,  is  meant  the  Permitter,..!  don't  deny  that  God  is  the 
Author  of  Sin.  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  45  Author  of 
good,  Permitter  of  distress. 

Permittible,  variant  of  PERMITTABLE. 

Permitting  (pajmi'tirj),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  PERMIT  v. 
+  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PERMIT  ;  per- 
mission. (Now  chiefly  gerundial.) 

1645  MILTON  Tetrack.  Deut.  xxiv.  i,  2  So  that  the  sin  was 
not  in  the  permission, . .  (for  then  the  permitting  also  had  bin 
sin)  but  only  in  the  abuse.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalints 
Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  i.  Ixv.  (1674)  82  The  permitting  of 
Heresie.  1748  Anson's  Vay.  II.  vi.  204  The  permitting  the 
Pilot  to  stay  with  them  as  their  guardian. 

t  Permi'x,  v.  Obs.  [Back-formation  (romper- 
mixt,  PEBMIXED,  q.  v. ;  cf.  COMMIX,  Mix.]  trans. 
To  mix  thoroughly,  intermingle.  (See  next.)  Hence 
•)•  Permi'xable  a. ,  capable  of  being  '  permixed '. 

1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geber  i.  18  And  be  permixed  with 
that  which  in  them  is  of  a  permixable  Substance.  Ibid.  11. 
l.  II.  60  Permixmg  Sol,  or  Luna,  with  Venus.  1683  SALMON 
JJoron  Hied,  n.  488  Permix  them  with  burning  wine. 

t  Fermi-zed,  permi'xt,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [orig. 
ad.  L.  permixt-tu,  pa.  pple.  of  permiscere  to  mix 
thoroughly,  intermingle  (f.  PER-  2  +  miscerc  to 
mix) ;  afterwards  treated  ns  pa.  pple.  of  PERMIX  • 
cf.  COMMIXED,  MIXED.]  Thoroughly  mixed,  inter- 
mixed, intermingled.  (Const,  as  pple.  or  adj.) 

£-1420  Pallad.  on  Husli.  iv.  812  Blacke,  bay,  and  permyxt 
8ray-  . ?43»-SO  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  149  In  Albania,  where 
tnei  did  abyde  aflerwarde.  .permixte  with  Kritones.  1502 
ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitations  n.  xi.  190  The  pure  loue  of 
lesu  nat  permixed  with  any  inordinauns  of  fauour  or  affec- 
cion.  1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  xin.  (1701)  565/2  A  leaf 
of  Colewort,  whose  small  Pores  are  pester'd  with  little 
Bodies  variously  permixt.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis 
I.  II.  15  When  water  is  permixed  with  vinegar. 

t  Permixtion.  Obs.  Also  6-7  -mixion.  [ad. 
L.  permixtion-em  (also  pcrmislion-~),  n.  of  action 
from  permiscere  (see  prec.).  Cf.  obs.  F.  permix- 
tioa  (I5th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.]  A  thorough 
mixture  or  mingling  ;  intermingling ;  mixture. 
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1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  469  The  elementes . .  thro 
the  permixtion  of  whom  [quorum  permijctione\  the  stature 
of  man  compacts,  is  made.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
45  Permixtion  Of  sundry  kynredes.  1590  R.  BRUCE  Serm. 
i.  Biv,  Make  ather  a  confusion  or  permixion  of  tham.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Renoit's  Disp.  II.  xiii.  408  By  permixion  with 
other  Medicaments,  it  doth  not  depose  its  ferity.  1685 
Cookc's  Mellif.  Chirurg.,  last.  376  Black  [Urine]  is  from 
a  permixtion  of  preternatural  Melancholy. 

So  t  Fermi'xtive  a.  [f.  L.  permixt-  ppl.  stem  + 
-IVE],  having  the  quality  of  mixing  thoroughly ; 
t  Permi'xture  =  PEBMIXTION. 

1528  PAYNEL  Saleme's  Regim.  P  b,  The  grosser  . .  that 
meate  is,  the  bygger  the  drynke  parmyxtiue  and  delatiue 
shulde  be.  1604  PARSONS  -^rd  Pt.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  145 
This  permixture  going  on  for  some  few  yeares.  1684-5 
BOYLE  Min.  Waters^  An  invisible  permixture  of.  .Arsenical 
Fumes,  may  give  the  Water,  .an  Emetic  Quality. 

Fe:rmocarboni-ferous,  a.  Geol.  [f.Permo-, 
used  as  comb,  form  of  PERMIAN  +  CARBONIFER- 
OUS.] Forming  a  transition  between  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  Permian  systems;  applied  to  certain 
Palaeozoic  formations  in  Bohemia  and  in  N.America. 

1885  LYELL  Elein.  Geol.  xxiii.  (ed.  4)  352  In  the  basins  of 
Pilsen  and  Rakowilz  in  Bohemia,  the  flora  of  the  strata  is 
Carboniferous,  but  the  fauna  is  decidedly  like  that  of  the 
Permian  series.  These  strata,  which  are  called  Permo- 
carb[oniferous],  have  yielded  43  species  of  Amphibians. 

Permoralize  (pajmjnalsiz),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f, 
PER-  2  +  MORAL  +  -IZE,  after  demoralize.]  trans.  To 
permeate  with  moral  influence  :  opp.  lo  demoralise. 

1888  G.  A.  SMITH  Isaiah  xx.  328  Forgiveness  of  such  a 
kind  cannot  be  either  unjust  or  demoralising.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see  Jerusalem  permoralised  by  it. 

t  Permo-tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  permo- 
tidn-em  (Cicero).]  Stirring  ;  mental  emotion. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  (1687)  133/1  They  [Cyrenaics] 
held.  .That  nothing  judgeth  but  by  interiour  permotion. 

Permoysaunt,  obs.  form  of  PARMESAN. 

t  Permue',  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  per-,  par- 
inner  (141(1  c.  in  Godef.) :— L.  permntare:  see 
PERMUTE.]  trans.  To  change  completely. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  167  It  was  colde  wynter, 
and  gret  froste,  and  gret  wynde,  and  that  permuueded  her 
coloure  \_que  lui pennua  la  covlcur}. 

Permutability  (pojmizitabHiti).  [f.  next  + 
-ITV.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  per- 
mutable.  a.  Changeableness,  mutability.  b. 
Interchangeableness. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmoiifs  Oriat.  151  The  desire 
of  permutability  or  much  changeableness.  1885  Trans. 
Amer.  Philol.  Assoc.  July  App.  41  The  alternation  or  per- 
mutability of  certain  sounds. 

Fermutable  (paami«-tab'l),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
piriniitabilis  (Ammianus,  Boeth.),  f.  permiitd-re: 
see  PEHMUTE  and  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  permuted. 

1.  Capable  of  being  exchanged  ;  interchangeable. 
1776  J.  RICHARDSON  Arab.  Gram.  8  Some  letters  are  per- 

mutable,  being  such  in  general  as  are  formed  by  the  same 
organs. 

2.  Liable  to  change  ;  changeable. 

1662  [implied  in  PERMUTABILITY].  1846  WORCESTER  cites 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Hence  Permu'tableness ;  Fermu'tably  adv. 
1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Fermutaut  (paiiniw'tant).  Math.  [ad.  L. 
permfitant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  permutare  :  see  PEB- 
MUTE  and  -ANT1.]  A  function  formed  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  possible  permutations  of  a  set  of 
characters  or  indices,  each  being  positive  or  nega- 
tive as  it  is  obtained  by  an  even  or  odd  number  of 
interchanges. 

1851  CAYLEY  Call.  Math.  Papers  II.  26  The  term  permu- 
tant  is  due  to  him  [J.  J.  Sylvester] — intermutant  and  corn- 
mutant  are  merely  terms  framed  between  us  in  analogy 
with  permutant,  and  the  names  date  from  the  present  year. 

Permutate  (p5-Jmiz<teit),  v.  rare.  [f.  "L.per- 
mfitat- ,  ppl.  stem  of  L.  permfttare :  see  PERMUTE.] 

•}•!.  trans.  To  change,  alter:   =  PERMUTE  2.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  53/1  Corrodent 
bones  doe  alter  and  permutate  the  remanent  part  of  bone. 
1599  —  tr.  Gabelkouer's  Bk.  Physicke  61/1  You  shall  as  then 
finde  the  Antes  permutatede  into  water. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  change  the  order  of,  go 
through  the  permutations  of:  =  PERMUTE  i,  3. 

1898  ZANGWILL  Dreamers  Glietto  iv.  no  Lurya.  .who., 
wore  a  fourfold  garment  to  signify  the  four  letters  of  the 
Ineffable  Name,.. and  who,  by  permutating  these,  could  draw 
down  spirits  from  Heaven. 

Permutation  (ps.imi*<t?-j3n).  [a.  OF.  per- 
mutacion  (i4thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  ^.permu- 
tation-cm, n.  of  action  f.  permutare  to  PERMUTE.] 

1 1.  Exchange  of  one  thing  for  another ;  inter- 
change ;  commutation ;  barter.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  242  In  Marchaundise  nis  no 
Meede,  I  may  bit  wel  avoue;  Hit  is  a  permutacion,  a  peni 
for  anober.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls!  IV.  43  Men  of  Car- 
tago  sende  Marcus  Regulus  to  Rome,  desirenge  the 
permutacion  of  theire  men  in  captiuite.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Matt.  xvi.  26  What  permutation  shal  a  man  giue 
for  his  soule?  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Lam-Merch.  83  An 
exchange  of  commodities  or  rather  a  permutation  of  com- 
modities. 1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Lain  (1809)  311  Permuta- 
tion differs  from  a  sale  chiefly  in  this,  that,  in  permutation, 
one  subject  is  to  be  given  in  barter  or  exchange  for  another. 

2.  Change  from  one  state,  position,  etc.  to  an- 
other; alteration;  transmutation.  Now  rare. 


PERMUTE. 


c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylusv.  1541  Fortune  whiche  ] 
mutacion  Of  >inges  hath, 
worlde  hath  made  a  permu 


mutacion  Of  >inges  hath.    ^1397  —  Lack  Stedf.  19  Th 
worlde  hath  made  a  permutacion  Fro  Ryjjht  to  wrong.    141 

HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  17  A  fair  permutacion  fri 
-       ••       -  -if  .  —    - 


Crystes  lore  to  feendly  doctryne.  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's 
Chirurg.  n.  in.  xvii.  62  Thyrdely,  it  [quinsy]  is  ended  by 
permutatyon,  or  chaungynge  to  some  other  parte  of  the 
bpdye.  1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxii.  (ed.  2)  230 
They.. who  think  that  at  the  confusion  of  tongues,  there 
was  no  constitution  of  a  new  speech  in  every  family;  but 
a  variation  and  permutation  of  the  old,  out  of  one  common 
language  raising  severall  dialects.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev. 
226  The  violent  convulsions  and  permutations  that  have 
been  made  in  property.  1856  D DARWIN  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887) 
II.  75  The  continents  have  undergone  within  this  same 
period  such  wonderful  permutations. 

b.  A  changed  form ;  a  transmutation. 
1883  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  496  The  image  of  Buddha,  here  typified 
by  a  seemingly  female  permutation,  cast  also  in  bronze. 

3.  Matk.     f  a.  Transposition  of  the  two  middle 
terms  of  a  proportion.    Obs.   (now  expressed  by 
pernmtando  or  alternando}.      b.    The   action   of 
changing   the   order   of  a   set  of  things  lineally 
arranged ;    each  of  the  different  arrangements  of 
which  such  a  set  of  things  is  capable.     (Cf.  COM- 
BINATION 5  b.)     Hence  gen.,  in//,  (usually  in  phr. 
permutations  and  combinations'} :    Variations   of 
order  or  arrangement,  various  arrangements. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  v.  def.  xu.  133  Proportion  alter- 
pate,  or  proportion  by  permutation  is,  when  the  antecedent 
is  compared  to  the  antecedent,  and  the  consequent  to  the 
consequent.  1656  tr.  Hobbes's  Elem.  Philos.  n.  xiii.  112  If 
four  Magnitudes  be  in  Geometrical  Proportion,  they  will  also 
be  Proportionals  by  Permutation,  (that  is,  by  transposing  the 
Middle  Terms).  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Variation^ 
or  Permutation  of  Quantities,  is  the  changing  any  number 
of  given  Quantities,  with  respect  to  their  Places.  1806 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  148  The  doctrine  of  permutations, 
combinations,  &c.  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  different  parts 
of  the  Mathematics;  particularly  in  the  calculation  of 
annuities  and  chances.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  32 
Different  arrangements  of  the  same  things  make  different 
permutations.  1884  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  III.  192  The 
letters  are  but  six-and-twenty  in  number,  .but.  .through  how 
many  permutations,  may  those  letters  be  thrown  or  passed  ! 

4.  Philol,  The  interchange  of  consonants  occur- 
ring regularly  in  cognate  words  belonging  to  related 
languages,  as  in  L.  and  Gr.  duo,  Kng.  twot  Ger. 
zwei ;  L.  and  Gr.  trta,  Eng.  three,  Ger,  drei. 

1860  HALDEMAN  Anal.  Ortkogr.  xi.  63  The  well-known 
Grimm's  law,  is  a  permutation.  1869  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech. 
!.  (1873)  22  Those  regular  permutations  of  letters  in  different 
linguistic  families. 

5.  attrib.t  as  permutation-lock,  a  lock  in  which 
certain  parts  can  be  transposed  or  shifted,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  in  some  particular 
way  in  order  to  shoot  or  withdraw  the  bolt. 

1847  SAXE  Rape  Lock  xxix,  In  the  locks  of  safes,  and 
those  safety  locks  They  call  the  Permutation.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1340/2  The  letter ; puzzle,  permutation,  or  com- 
bination lock  has  usually  a  series  of  notched  rings,  which 
must  be  turned  until  all  the  notches  are  in  line  in  order  to 
enter  or  withdraw  the  bolt.  Ibid.  1669/1  The  permuta- 
tion principle  was  introduced  into  tumbler-locks  by  Dr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  about  1841. 

Hence  Pernuita'tional  a.,  relating  to  permuta- 
tion or  permutations :  Permuta-tionist,  one  who 
holds  or  advocates  a  theory  of  permutation. 

1888  J.  T.  GULICK  mjrnl.  Linn.  Sac.  XX.  2502  These 
numerators  are  found  in  the  7th  line  of  a  table  of  figures 
which  I  call  the  Permutational  Triangle.  1874  S.  WILDER- 
FORCE  JSss.  I.  79  Can  any  permutationist  pretend  that  ex- 
.perience  gives  us  any  reason  for  believing  that  any  change 
of  food,.,  could  ever  change  the  one  type  into  the  other? 

Fermutatory  (p*imiw;tatan),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
med.  or  mod.L.  permutatori-u$t  f.  permutare :  see 
next  and  -ORY.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  involving, 
exchange.  Also  Permutato'rial  a. 

1853  WHEWELL  Grotius  II.  55  Permutatorial  acts  either 
separate  the  parties  or  produce  a  community  between  them. 
1835  LORENZ  tr.  Van  der  Keessefs  Sel.  Theses  dcccxcviii, 
[This]  should  be  understood,  .of  permutatory  contracts. 

Permute  (p3Jmi/7't),  v.  [ad.  L.  permntare  to 
change  thoroughly,  interchange,  exchange  (f.  PEB- 
2  +  mutare  to  change),  or  a.  F.  pertmiter  (i4thc. 
in  Oresme)  =  QV.perwuer:  see  PERMUE.] 

fl.  trans.  To  change  one  for  another;  to  ex- 
change, interchange.  Obs* 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xin.  no,  I  wolde  permute  my 
penaunce  with  3owre  for  I  am  in  poynte  to  dowel  !  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)6sii  Pat  Eata  and  Cuthbert  Permote 
J?alr  bischopryks  same,  Cutnbert  to  Eland,  he  to  Hexham. 
1555  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)1.259  To  buy,sel,trucke, change 
and  permute  a!  and  euery  kind.. of  wares,  ifiaa  MALYNES 
Anc.  Law-Merck.  91  A  certaine  equalitie  in  the  value  of 
things  permuted.  1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  165  Merchandise 
. .  by  permuting  for  Native  commodities,  it  gaineth  the 
varieties  of  all  Countries. 

f  b.  absol.  To  exchange  benefices.  Obs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  185  Notories  on  persons  |?at 
permuten  ofte.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  1'IIL,  c.  10  Euerye  of 
the  sayd  benefyces.  .should  be..vtterly  voyde,  as  if  the  said 
offender  had  resygned  and  permuted.  1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

2.  To  change  thoroughly;  to  change,  alter, 
transmute.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1440  Prontp,  Parv.  394/2  Permutyn,  or  holy  chawngynn, 
Pcrmuto.  1623  COCKERAM,  Permute^  to  change.  1683  GAD- 
BURY  in  Wharton's  Wks.  Pref.  7  Reduction  to  the  very 
lowest  Ebb  of  Fortune  cannot  permute  a  truly  well  grounded 
and  inbred  Loyalty.  1686  AGLIONBY  Painting  Illustr.  206 
Giving  leave  to  a  Lady,  to  permute  a  Vow  she  had  made. 
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3.  Mal/i.  To  subject  to  permutation  ;  to  alter 
the  order  ol ;  to  re-arrange  in  a  different  order. 
(Cf.  PERMUTATION  3  b.) 

1878  CAVLI.V  iii  Kncycl.  Brit.  VIII.  408/1  When  the 
columns  are  permuted  in  any  manner,  or  when  the  lines  are 
permuted  in  any  manner,  the  determinant  retains  its  original 
value.  1887  Longm.  Mag;.  Oct.  587  He  will  hold  to  the 
letters  and  permute  their  order  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

Hence  Permn  tcr,  one  who  permutes. 

1551  HuLOur,  Permuter,/ffM//rVi/or.  1755  JOHNSON,  Per- 
muter,  an  exchanger,  he  who  permutes.  1818  in  TODD 
[citing  Huloet}.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Fern  (pa-in),  sb.  [ad.  mod.  I,,  pernis  (Cuvier 
1817),  an  erroneous  adaptation  of  Gr.  vripyis  name 
of  a  kind  of  hawk.]  A  bird  of  the  genus  Perm's ; 
the  HONEY-BUZZARD. 

1840  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  171  The  Perns  or  Honey 
Hu/zards.  The  Common  Pern  ..  pursues  insects,  and 
principally  Bees  and  Wasps.  1879  BKIGHTWELL  in  B'hatit 
Weekly  Post  21  June  £/2  The  honey  buzzard  (Pernis  apt- 
rants).  ..The  Pern,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  does  not  feed 
on  honey,  but  on  the  honey-makers,  digging  up  bees  nests 
to  get  at  the  busy  citizens. 

t  Pern  (pajn),  v.1  Ola.  Also  6  pearn.  trans. 
To  deal  with  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Perne,  Master 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  1554-80,  who  changed 
his  opinions  adroitly ;  to  change  (a  profession, 
creed,  etc.)  for  some  ulterior  end. 

£1589  Dial.  Tyran.  Dealing  Bps.  Dij,  Jacke.  What 
Doctor  Pearne  ?  Why  he  is  the  notables!  turnecoate  in  al 
this  land,. .it  is  made  a  prouerbe.  .that  if  one  haueacoate 
or  cloake  that  is  turned,  they  save  it  is  Pearned.  1608 
SvLvtsTKR  Du  Bartas  It.  iv.  iv.  Scftisme  293  Those  that,  to 
ease  their  Purse,  or  please  their  Prince,  Pern  their  Profession, 
their  Religion  mince. 

Pern,  v.2:  see  PEHNYNG. 

t  Pernable,  a.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  pernable  =  OF. 
prenable  (I2thc.  in  Wace),  f.  pern-  =•  pren-,  stem 
of  prcndrc  to  take.]  Proper  to  be  taken  or  caught. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  373  Thou  miht  noght  make  suite 
and  chace,  Wher  that  the  game  is  nought  pernable  [:-.  r. 
parnable], 

Fernancy  (pavmansi).  Law.  Also  7  pur- 
nanoie.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ANCY  :  cf.  AF.  pernancc  = 
OK.  prenance  the  action  of  taking  into  possession.] 
The  taking  or  receiving  of  anything ;  taking  into 
possession  ;  receipt,  as  of  rents,  tithes,  etc. 

1641  tr.  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  ix.  §  606.  262  If.  .a  stranger  is 
purnor  of  the  rent  and  the  grauntce  doth  surrender  his  deed 
by  which  the  rent  was  made.. the  same  shall  extinguish  the 
rent  notwithstanding  that  the  purnancie  be  made  with  the 
assent  of  the  tenant  of  the  land.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet., 
Pernancy..,  a  Taking  or  Receiving.  Tythes  in  Pernancy, 
i.  Tythes  taken,  or  that  be  taken,  in  kind.  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Cotnm.  It.  xi.  163  When  the  actual  pernancy  of  the 
profits  (that  is  the  taking,  perception,  or  receipt,. .)  begins. 
1818  HAM. AM  .!/;</.  Ages  (1873)  1.  254  [They]  had  an  actual 
possession,  or  in  our  law-language,  pemaniy  of  the  profits. 

Pernavigate  (painfe'vi^t),  v.     [orig.  in  pa. 

iiple.,   after   L.  pcrnavigdtus    sailed    through,   f. 
'KU-  i  +Havigdre  to  NAVIGATE.]      traits.  To  sail 
through ;  to  steer  one's  course  through.     Also  fig. 
1651  H.  L'EsTRANGK  Amer.  HO  Jewes  10  The  streight  of 
Anian  (pernavigated  oncly  in  words!.    1860  Macm.  Mag.  I. 
228    By  which   it   grips,    understands,  and    pernavigates 
experience. 

tPeruegate,  v.  06s.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
pernegare  to  deny  altogether,  f.  PER-  2  +  ncgare  to 
deny.]  trans.  To  deny  absolutely ;  to  deny  flatly 
or  stoutly.  Hence  fPernega'tiou,  absolute  denial. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pernegate,  to  deny.  Ibid.,  Pernegation, 
a  denying.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  45  The  full  benefit  of 
all  the.. tergiversations,  excusations,  contemporations,  per- 
negations . .  that  1 .  .can  devise. 

i  Pe'rnel,  variant  of  PARNEL,  wanton  young 
woman ;  applied  in  ridicule  to  an  effeminate  man. 

"533  MOKK  Apol.  xxviL  Wks.  803/2  TindalL.is  as  Ipthe, 
good  tender  pernell,  to  take  a  lyttle  penaunce  of  the  prieste, 
as  the  Ladye  was  to  come  anye  more  to  dyspelyng.  1560 
PILKINGTON  Expos.  Argeus  H  ij,  These  tender  pernels  must 
have  one  gowne  for  the  daye,  another  for  the  night.  ij8l 
N'IWELL  St  DAY  in  Confer.  \.  (1584)  Cjb,  Master  Campion 
being  the  1'opes  tender  Pernell,  accounteth  a  little  racking 
uf  him  selfe,  to  be . .  crueltie. 

Pe-rnette.  [ad.  It.  perneito,  pi.  -»,  dim.  of 
ptrno  hinge,  pivot.]  A  small  iron  pin,  one  of 
those  used  to  support  pottery  in  the  kiln,  so  as  to 
expose  the  bottom  of  the  piece  to  the  fnll  heat. 

1884  KN-KJIIT  /)/,/.  Mcch.  Supp. 

t  Perni-ciable,  a.  0/>s.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  per- 
nidaHlh,  f.  pemicies:  see  PERNICIOUS  a.1, -ABLE.] 

1656  HLOL-NT  Glosspgr.,  Perntciable,  bringing  destruction, 
causing  death,  mortal,  dangerous. 

t  Pernicion  (psjni-fsn).  Obs.  Also  6  -tioune, 
7  -tiou.  [ad.  late  and  med.L.  perniciSn-tin  de- 
struction (3rdc.  in  Gargilius)  •=  cl.  L.  pemicits.] 
Total  destruction  ;  perdition ;  rain. 

'  -530  I-  Cox  Khet.  (1899)  56  Sore  punysshement  and 
permcion  to  myidoers.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist. 
•iy.'/.  in.  ioi  A  cruel  baud  strukne .  .almaist  to  the  per- 
nitioune  of  baith  the  armies.  1663  BUTLER  Hint.  l.  ii.  OiS 
But  Ralpho.. Looking  about, beheld  Pernicion  Approaching 
Knight  from  fell  Musician.  1691  Andres  Tracts  II.  357. 
1736  H.  BROOKE  Una*.  Beauty  in.  ^48  Ye  pitied,  envied 
wretched  great,  Who  veil  permcion  with  the  mask  of  state. 

t  Pernicio'sity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ~L.pernieios-us 
(sec  next)  +  -ITY.  Cf.  moA.V.pemidositJ  (Littre).] 

1'he  quality  of  being  pernicious,  destructiveness. 


a  1568  A.  KID  Richt  Fonlane  71  in  Bannatyne  Poems 
tiiuntcr.  i  l.t  264  Drownand  in  vice  and  petniciosite. 

Pernicious  (painr/as),  a.1  Also  6  par-, 
-tyous,  6-7  -tioun.  [ad.  F.  pernicieux  (13-14^ 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  ptrniciis-us  destructive, 
baneful,  ruinous,  l.pernicie't  destruction,  ruin,  death, 
f.  PER-  2  +  nex,  ncc-em  death,  destruction  :  cf.  per- 
necare  to  kill  outright.]  Having  the  quality  of 
destroying ;  tending  to  destroy,  kill,  or  injure ; 
.destructive,  ruinous ;  fatal. 

Pernicious^  anaemia^  a  form  of  anaemia  which  advances  to 
a  fata!  termination  without  interruption.  Pernicious  fever, 
that  which  proves  dangerous  or  fatal  at  an  early  stage. 

1511  FISHER  (title}  Sermon. .made  agayn  ye  pernicious 
doctryn  of  Martin  luuther.  15*9  MOKK  Dyaloge  i.  Wks. 
112/1  The  confutacion  of  those  perylouse  and  perniciouse 
opinions.  1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Siottes  aij  1>,  A  thyng 
detestable  before  God,,  .and  pernicious  to  the  parties.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoensn  The  decoction  of  Futneterre..driueth  forth 
..all.. pernicious  humors.  1646  Sin  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Kp. 
iv.  ix.  199  A  Pestilence ..  that  proved  pernitious  and  deadly 
to  those  that  Sneezed,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Ox/ord 
ScAot.  Wks.  1730  I.  13  Men  of  pernicious  principles.  17^1 
HUME  Pot.  Dtsc.  x.  187  He  is  a  pernicious  citizen,  said 
M.  Curius,  who  cannot  be  contented  with  seven  acres. 
1804  A  r.  i  K  NH  i  H  Y  Surg.  Obs.  73  The  dreadful  effects  of  this 
pernicious  disease.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  519  The 
first  geneial  account  of  pernicious  anaemia  is  due  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Addison. 

b.  That  harbours  evil  designs ;    wicked ;    vit- 
iations.   Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Dectides  116  Consider  howe  pernitious  a  kynde 
of  men  this  is.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  22  Seruile  Ministers 
That  will  with  two  pernicious  Daughters  ioyne  Your  high* 
engender'd  Battailes.  1662  T.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  r>  *i:: 
05  Resolv'd  that  they  should  . .  make  away  that  pernicious 
Minister.  1791  COWPER  Ociyss.  XI.  467  Victims  of  a  per- 
nicious woman's  crime. 

Perni'cious,  a.-  rare.  [f.  L.  pernix,  pernici- 
nimble,  quick,  fleet  (f.  PER-  2  +  nili,  nix-us  to 
press  forward,  strive)  +-OUS.]  Rapid,  swift. 

a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  580  young  men,  pernicious 
in  respect  of  their  agility  [Quoting  yell.  Patefc.  u.  xxxiv. 
'velocitate  pernicibus ').  1*67  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  520  Part 
incentive  reed  Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 
[Cf.  HORACE  Ars  Poet.  165  Amata  relinquere  pernix.]  1835 
KIRBV  Hub.  <V  Inst.  Anim.  (1852)  II.  115  Though  some 
birds  are  of  such  pernicious  wing,  there  are  others.. that 
have  only  rudiments  of  wings. 

Perniciously (ps.mrj.>sli),aak>.  [f.  PERNICIOUS 
a.1  +  -LY  '•!.]  In  a  pernicious  manner ;  destructively, 
ruinously ;  wickedly. 

c  1559  R.  HALL  Life  Fisher  in  Fishers  Wks.  (E.  E.T.  S.) 
II.  p.  xxxviii,  Vsing  his  seditious  bookc  peniitiously  penned 
to  catch  the  ignorant  sort.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  ll.  i. 
50  All  the  Commons  Hate  him  perniciously,  and  o'  my 
Conscience  WUh  him  ten  faddom  deepe.  1660  MILTON 
Free  Caiiimw.  Wks.  1851  V.  447  They  who  in  pursuance 
therof  so  perniciously  would  betray  us.  0:1797  H.  WALPOLE 
Mem.  Gco.  77(1847)  I-  "•  68  Never  was  a  noble  country  so 
perniciously  neglected.  i8»8  W.  SEWELL  Oxf  Prize  Ess. 
26  A  principle  essentially  and  perniciously  erroneous. 

Pernicionsness  (paini-Jasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  pernicious  ;  de- 
structiveness, ruinousness. 

1581  I.  BELL  H  addon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  472  b,  This  notorious 
See.. doth  oucrwhelme  the  whole  state  of  y  world  with 
vnrecoverable  perniciousnes.  l6j«  BlCGS  New  Disf.  pus 
The  perniciousnesse  of  laxatives.  1713  BERKELEY  Pass. 
Obed.  §  24  The  absurdity  and  perniciousness  of  those  notions. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  23  Sept.  5/1  To  point  out  its  pernicious- 
ness  and  the  temptations  to  which  it  exposes  its  victims. 

t  Ferni'city.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pernicitas,  (. 
pernix  :  see  PERNICIOUS  a.2]  Swiftness,  celerity. 

1591  NASHK  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  37  By  the  incomparable 
pernicitie  of  those  ayrie  bodies  we  [spirits].. out  strip  the 
swiftnes  of  men,  beasts  and  birds.  1637  THORNLEY  tr. 
Lmgus'  Daphnis  *  Cliloe  69  The  ship,  with  an  irrevocable 
permcity  and  swiftnesse  was  carried  away.  1704  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  u.  vii.  356  Whose  resilience  being  increased 
bythe  swiftness  and  pernicity  of  their  motion. 

Fernickety  (paini-keti),  a.  [Of  obscure 
origin ;  originally  Scotch  (and  perh.  north.  Kng. 
dial. :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} ;  but  in  common  use 
in  U.  S.,  and  more  recently  introduced  in  literary 
English  by  writers  of  Scottish  nationality. 

There  is  a  shorter  Sc.  form  ptrnicky,  which  may  have  been 
a  childish  attempt  at  fartiintfr  (quasi  farticltit,  parteckte} : 
of  this,  pernickety  may  be  an  onomatopoeic  expansion 
Association  with  the  Itnick  croup  of  words,  tnict-knaclt. 
At 


particular  about  minutiae  or  trifles;  fastidious, 
punctilious.  Of  things:  Requiring  precise  or  par- 
ticular handling  or  care ;  ticklish. 

«8o8-i8jAMiESON./Vr<m:*//«..  precise  in  trifles ;  applied 
also  to  dress,  denoting  trimncss.  S.  perjink  synon.  1814 
HILL  in  Maim.  Mag  (1881)  XLV.  72/2  Dear  Doctor, 
I  received  yours  last  night,  and  a  ..vexing,  pernickety, 
humorous,  witty,  daft  letter  it  is.  i8a»  GALT  Proi'ost 
xxxi.  I  never  saw  any  mortal  man  look  as  that  per- 
nicketty  personage,  the  bailie,  did  at  this  joke.  1868  G. 
MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  II.  rss  But  Robert  wadna  like  me 
totaksiller  whaur  Idid  nae  warkfor't...  He's  some  pernickety, 
Robert.  1884  E.  INCEHSOLI.  in  Harpers  Alag.  May  875/2 
Any  white  man.. grows  lame  and  impatient  at  such  con- 
fining  and  pernickety  work.  i88j  A.  BIKREI.I.  in  Coateiu/: 
Re-.:  Jan.  30  The  pernickety  little  player  (Garrick)  .-.is 
chary  about  lending  his  splendidly  bound  rarities.  1891 
R  UlATTHKWS  Americanisms  t,  Brit.  a8«2>  29  The  gram 
marian,  the  purist,  the  pernicketty  stickler  for  trifles.  1891 


Spectator  27  Feb.  aoc/t  Restrictions,  some  of  them  a  trifle 
pernickety.  1899  A.  LANG  in  lllatkw.  Mag.  Aug.  271/1  Our 
age  is  more  precise,  mote  pernickety.. as  to  evidence. 

Hence  Perni-cketiness. 

1890  in  Century  Diet.  1909  Spectator  15  Dec.  877  It 
behoves  every  Minister  to  be  careful  to  the  point  of  Ustidiou»- 
ness,  or,  if  you  will,  pemickittinets. 

Pernitroua  Cnem.  -  hyponitrons:  see  PER- I  5  b. 

fPe'rniae,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [See-irE.]  -PEFN^.I 

1611  COTCR.,  Ketournersa  robbet..lct  Pernixe,  or  Apostatize 
it  i  to  play  the  lurne-coat. 

t  Pernocta-lian.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  per- 
noclalia  all-night  vigils,  f.  pernoctare :  see  next  and 
-AN.]  One  who  keeps  vigil  all  night. 

1846  HOOK  C*.  Diet.  (ed.  5),  Pernottalians.  watching  all 
night,  long  a  custom  with  the  more  pious  Christians, 
especially  before  the  greater  festivals. 

•f  Perno'ctate,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  i,.  pernoctare,  f.  PEK-  I  +  nox,  noct-em  night.] 
To  stay  all  night ;  to  pass  the  night. 

1643  COCKERAM,  Pemoctette,  to  tarry  all  night. 

Pernoctation  (pSJnckt^i-Jan).  [ad.  L.  per- 
noctation-em  a  pa.csiiig  the  night,  n.  of  action  f. 
pernoetare :  see  prec.J  The  action  of  passing  or 
spending  the  night ;  esp.  in  Eul.  use,  spending 
the  night  in  prayer ;  an  all-night  vigil. 

1633  PRYNNE  Histriomastix  429  Those  Diabolical!  per- 
noctations  which  are  this  day  practised.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gt  Exemp.  i.  Disc.  iv.  f  16.  128  Instances  of  sack-cloth,., 
long  fasts,  pernoctation  in  prayers.  1795  H.  BOURNE  Antiq. 
Vulg.  .\ii.  117  Among  the  primitive  Christians  the  Lord's  day 
was  always  ushered  in  with  a  Pernoctation  or  Vigil.  1839 
W.  O.  MANNING  La'M  Nations  iv.  vi.  (1875)  194  The  rule  of 
pernoctation  and  twenty- four  hours  possession.  1893  Diet. 
Nat.Biog  XXXV.  334/1  He  [F.  H.  H.  A.  Mahomed]. . used 
to  go  to  Cambridge  every  evening  by  the  last  train  in  order 
to  perform  the  pernoctation  essential  for  keeping  a  term. 

t  Pernor.  Law.  Obs.  Also  5-7  pernour(e, 
(5  -er),  7  parnor,  purnor.  [a.  A  K.  pernour  -  OF. 
preneor,  -eur  taker,  f.  prendre,  pren-ant  to  take.] 
A  taker  or  receiver,  esp.  of  rent  or  profits  of  land 
or  other  property. 

[1*91  BRITTON  I.  xxii.  §  14  Nos  pernours  de  vitayle  on  de 
autre  chose  [transl.  Our  takers  of  victuals  or  other  things]. 
1341  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  133/2  Et  qe  les  Pernour*  puUsent 
prendre  les  Leynes  J  14(5  Act  i  Hen.  I'll,  c.  i  1  hat  the 
Demaundaunt  in  every  suche  cas  have  his  accion  ayenst 
lhc..pernours[^o//e^APerner]oftheprofittesoftheLondes 
or  Tenementes  demaunded  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  1.  xxx, 
That  wryt  of  annuyte  lyeth  neuer  agaynst  the  pernoure : 
but  onlye  agaynst  the  grantour  or  his  heyres.  164*  tr. 
Perkins"  Prof.  Bk.  ix.  8606.  262  If  there  be  grauntee  of  a 
rent  charge  in  fee,  and  a  stranger  is  purnor  of  the  rent. 

tPe-rnyng.  Obs.  rare—1.    [? 

Usually  taken  as  vM.  sb.  or  pr.  pple.  of  a  conjectural  vb. 
pern,  metathesized  variant  of prene,  PREEN.  But  the  passage 
is  obscure.  Perh.  '  bitwene  '  governs '  tortors  and  trulofez  .] 

13..  Gaw.  tt  Gr.  Kut.  611  On  brode  sylkyn  liorde  & 
bryddez  on  seme/,  As  papiayez  paynted  pernyng  bitwene 
Tortors  &  trulofez  entayled  so  b>  k. 

PeroohialCl,  obs.  ff.  I'AKOCHIAL.  Perochlto: 
see  PARAKEET.  Peroffer,  obs.  f.  PROFFER. 

Ferofskite  (perffskait).  Mia.  Also  perov-, 
perow-.  [Named  1839  from  personal  name  Pe- 
ravski:  see -ITE.]  Titanate  of  calcium,  occurring 
in  crystals  varying  in  colour  from  yellow  to  black. 

1844  DANA  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  424  Perovskite  consists  principally 
of  titanic  acid  or  oxide  and  lime.  1871  Ntvill  Catal.  Mix. 
122  Perowskite.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Hocks  Class. 
3oPerofskite  occurs  as  an  accessory  in  chlorite-schist. 

Perogua,  Perogue,  obs.  n.  PIRAGUA,  PIROGUE. 

fPeroke.  Obs.  rare—1,  [perh.  a  variant  of 
PERUKE,  which,  as  also  the  It.  pcmuco,  orig.  meant 
'  hair  of  the  head ', '  long  locks ',  '  shock  of  hair '.] 
app.  The  floss  silk  of  a  cocoon. 

1540  Treat  Poore  Men  70,  Rawe  sylke  &  namely  of  the 
Peroke  of  the  sylke  worme. 

Perokito :  see  PARAKEET. 

Feromelous  (pi»rp'm«1»s),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
irnpo/wXifa  with  maimed  limbs  (f.  injpds  maimed  4- 
/t«A<»  limb)  -f  -OU8.]  Having  the  limbs  defective  or 
wanting,  as  the  group  Peroniela  (Dnmeril  1841)  or 
Ophiomorpha  of  Amphibians,  now  AistopoJa. 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Eucycl.  Brit.  I.  751/1  Some  Labyrinthc- 
donts  were  devoid  of  limbs,  or  peromelous.  Ibid.  770/2 
The  peromelous  modification  of  the  Labytinthodont  type. 

Peron,  Peronall,  obs.  ff.  PERRON,  PARNEL. 

Peronate  (pi«T SnX),  a.  Sat.  [ad.  L.  peronattu 
rough-booted,  f.  pero  boot  of  hide.]  (See  quot.) 

183*  LINDLEY  Introd.  Rot  306  Peronate ;  laid  thickly  over 
with  a  woolly  substance,  ending  in  a  sort  of  meal.  .  .This 
term  U  only  applied  to  the  stipes  of  Fungi.  1866  Treas. 
Hot  866/2. 

l|Perone(pe'r^n*0.  Anat.  Alsoperona.  [mod. 
L.  peroni,  perona,  a.  Gr.  W»(X>KJ»  a  pin,  a  buckle, 
the  fibula.]  The  FIBCLA  or  small  bone  of  the  leg. 

1693  tr.  Blamcanfs  Pkys.  Diet.  (ed.  3>,  Prroxa,*\so  calW 
Fibula 


I'itula,  because  it  joyns  the  Muscles  of  the  Leg.  1709 
BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  150. The  Perone  was  fixd  to 
the  Tibia  at  the  upper  part,  by  a  Pin.  1758  J.  S.  l.e  Dra»  t 
Observ.  Surf.  (1771)  334  The  Peroui  wasVoke  obliquelj. 

Peroneal   (peronf-al),  a.    Anat. 
ferons-us  (f.  peroni :  see  prec.)  +  -AL.]    Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  \hepenne  or  fibula- 

,831  R.  KNOX  C/ofuefs  Anat.  223  A  branch  oflhe 
neai Tarteo-.     i«7»  MivART •   tle>n.   Anat.  17?  Called   I 
fibula,  or  peroneal  bone  of  the  leg. 


PEBONEO-. 

Peroneo-  (pemat-o),  comb,  form  of  mod.L. 
peroneus,  -setts,  PEKONEAL,  forming  adjs.  applied 
to  ligaments,  muscles,  etc.  connected  with  the 
fibula  and  with  some  other  part  denoted  by  the 
second  element:  as  Peroneo-calca  neal,  Peroneo- 
ta-rsal,  Peroneo-ti'bial.  These  may  also  be 
used  ellipt.  as  sbs.  (sc.  muscle,  etc.). 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  225  Anterior  Peroneo-tarsal 
Ligament.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  21  A  part  of  the  pos- 
terior peroneo-tarsal  ligament. 

II  Peroneus  (peronf-ps).  Anat.  [mod.L.  (prop, 
adj.,  sc.  musculus  muscle),  f.  PEHONE.]  Name 
given  to  various  muscles  connected  with  the  fibula. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Peroneus  primus,  a  Muscle 
of  the  Tarsus.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  22  Insinuating 
itself  between  the  peroneus  muscle  and  the  fibula.  1875 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1883)  232  The  peroneus : 
the  largest  and  most  external  [muscle]. 

Ii  Peronium  (perefu-nirm).  Zool.  PI.  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  irtpoviov,  dim.  of  jifpoVr;  fibula,  pin.] 
Each  of  the  cartilaginous  processes  connecting  the 
bases  of  the  tentacles  with  the  marginal  ring  in  the 
Narcomedusx,  a  section  of  the  Hydrozoa.  Hence 
Pero'nial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  peronium. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  749  In  the  Nar- 
comedusx, . .  a  nerve  extends  from  the  outer  ring  beneath 
each  peronium.  In  the  Peganthidz ..tix  peronia  are  very 
rudimentary.  1898  SEDGWICK  Textbk.  Zool.  I.  136  Otoporpae 
or  peronial  streaks  of  ectoderm  passing  from  the  auditory 
tentacles  may  be  present. 

II  Peronospora  (peronp'spora).  Sot.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  TrfpoVr;  pin,  etc.  (see  PERONE)  +  o-iropos  seed, 
SPORE.]  A  genus  of  minute  parasitic  fungi  (moulds 
or  mildews),  of  which  several  species  cause  very 
destructive  diseases  in  various  plants,  as  P.  viticola 
in  the  grape-vine,  and  P.  infestans  in  the  potato. 

1884  S.  HIBBERO  in  Times  27  Dec.,  Definite  tracing  of 
the  resting  spores  of  the  peronospora.  1892  Daily  News 
9  Ju'y  3/5  Vines  and  olives  are  promising,  and  the  perono- 
spoia.  .has  tilt  now  caused  no  sensible  damage.  1895  Times 
2  Jan.  13/2  Reports  of  the  appearance  of  peronosporos  on 
the  growing  crop  [of  currants]. 

Peropod  (pi»'r#p(>d),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
Zool.  L.  Peropoda,  f.  Gr.  irqpos  maimed  -t-  iro5-  foot.] 
a.  adj.  Having  rudimentary  hind  limbs,  as  certain 
serpents;  belonging  to  the  division  PeropoJa  of 
serpents,  including  the  pythons,  boas,  etc.  to.  sb. 
A  serpent  of  this  division.  So  Pero'podons  a. 

1878  BELL  Gegcnbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  490  In  all  pphidii, 
among  which  the  Peropoda  only  are  provided  with  any 
rudiments  at  all. 

t  Pero'pus.  O/'S.  Also  7  paropa,  parapos, 
piropus,  $  pyropus.  [Origin  unascertained.]  A 
kind  of  fabric  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  same  as  or  similar  to  PARAGON. 

cifcs  Alleg.  Worsted  Weavers  (B.  M.  Add.  MS.  12504, 
art.  64)  A  peropus  and  paragon  [are]  all  one  [cloth].  Ibid. 
[see  PARAGON  sb.  5].  1622  BONOEIL  Making  Silk  25  Be  it 
say,  Piropus,  the  backside  of  old  Veluet,  or  such  like  stuffe 
as  hath  no  wooll  on  it.  1623  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise 
Hempseeii  Wks.  (1630)  in.  64/2  Rash,  Taffata,  Paropa,  and 
Nouato,  Shagge,  Fillizetta,  Damaske  and  Mockado.  1624 
in  Naworth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  214,  10  yards  of  watered 
peropus  . .  to  make  my  Lady  a  cassock,  xxx3.  1625  in  J.  C. 
Jeaffreson  Middlesex  County  Rec.  II.  184  Stealing  of  a 
peece  of  imbrodered  Peropus.  1706  in  Watson  Coll.  Scot. 
Poems  i.  28  No  proud  Pyropus,  Paragon,  Or  Chackarally.  . 

Peroqua,  Peroque,  obs.  ft.  PIRAGUA,  PIROGUE. 

Perorate  (pe-ror^t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
perorare  to  speak  at  length  or  to  the  close,  f. 
PER-  i  +  orare  to  speak.] 

1.  intr.  To  speak  at  length,  deliver  an  oration. 
1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astrol.  xxii.  493  Now  hauing 

perorated  (as  he  thinkes)  sufficiently,  he  beginnes  to  growe 
to  a  conclusion.  1620  HRENT  tr.  Sarpfs  Counc.  Trent  II. 
125  They  should  demand  of  the  Pope,  some  man  of  worth  to 
perorate  against  the  accused.  1827  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Richter 
(1869)  4  Dr.Gabler  and  Dr.  Spazier  were  perorating  over  the 
grave.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  If  Dogma  (1876)  331  They  will 
let  the  intelligent  Unitarian  perorate  for  ever  about  the 
Atonement  if  he  likes. 

to.  trans.  To  utter  with  declamation,  declaim. 
1681  COLVII.  Whirs  Supplic.  (1751) i  19  Thus  did  he  perorat 
his  fliting.     1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamp/i.  ii.  (1872)  60  A 
foolish  stump-orator,  perorating .. mere  benevolences. 

2.  intr.  To  sum   up   or   conclude  a  speech   or 
oration ;  to  utter  the  peroration  of  a  speech. 

1808  DE  QUINCEY  Let.  to  Sister  20  June  in  '  H.  A.  Page ' 
Life  (1877)  I.  140,  I  summed  up  or  perorated  by  impressing 
on  his  misguided  mind  that  [etc.].  1818  HOBHOUSE  Hist. 
Illustr.  (ed.  2)  336  The  following  innocent  conclusion  with 
which  Visconti  perorates.  1855  BROWNING  Old  Pict.  Florence 
xxxiv,  How  we  shall  prologuize,  how  we  shall  perorate. 

Hence  Pe'rorating  ppl.  a. 

1897  Daily  Nevis  17  Mar.  6/4  [He]  has  that  besetting  sin 
of  perorating  speakers — he  drops  his  voice  at  the  close  of 
his  periods. 

Peroration  (peror^-pn).  [ad.  L.  peroration- 
em  the  winding  up  of  a  speech,  n.  of  action  from 
L.  perorare  :  see  prec.  So  obs.  F.  peroration,  F. 
pjroraison.] 

1.  The  concluding  part  of  an  oration,  speech,  or 
written  discourse,  in  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
sums  up  and  commends  to  his  audience  with  force  or 
earnestness  the  matter  which  he  has  placed  before 
them ;  hence,  any  rhetorical  conclusion  to  a  speech. 
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c  1440  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  A'a'/t.  iv.  536  This  was  at  bat 
tyme  hir  peroracyon.  1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2)  1205/2 
Finally  in  the  end  of  hys  peroration,  he  concludeth  the  whole 
summe  of  hys  minde,  in  this  effect.  1663  COWLEY  Verses  $ 
£u,(x66g)  73  Which  if  I  should  undertake  to  do  I  should 
never  get  to  the  Peroration.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  ffev.  Wks.V. 
131  When  he  arrives  at  his  peroration.  1875  HELPS  Sec. 
}'ress.  yiii.  113  He  should  be  all  along  preparing  for  his 
conclusion,  or  peroration. 

2.  A  discourse  ;  a  rhetorical  passage. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vf,  i.  L  105  Nephew,  what  means  this 
passionate  discourse?     This  peroration  with  such  circum- 
stance.    1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  Ep.  DedM  Leauing 
these  perorations,  I  will  endeauor  to  proue  vnto  you  [etc.]. 
1649  BULWER  Pathomyot.  Pref.  Avj  b,  Dr.  Floud  being  the 
first  that  in  his  peroration  exhibited  such  a  kind  of  Method, 
1833-6  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  11.  XL  295  At  other 
times,  his  peroration  contains  more  ..  elevated  sentiments. 

Hence  Ferora'tional  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
peroration. 

1868  Spectator  i  Feb.  120  One  of  those  desperate  snatches 
at  a  perorational  metaphor  which  always  remind  one  of  Mr. 
Toots's  peroration  at  the  wedding  breakfast. 

Perorator  (pe-r6r^t3.i).  rare.  [Agent-n.  in 
L.  form  from  perorare  to  PERORATE.]  One  who 
perorates  ;  f  the  speaker  of  an  epilogue. 

1560  INGELEND  Disob.  Child  (Percy  Soc.)  55  Here  the 
Ryche  Man  and  his  Sonne  go  out,  and  in  commeth  the  Per- 
oratour.  1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Roin,  III.  219  Six  well-con- 
ditioned  perorators. 

So  Pero'ratory  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  peroration  ; 
sb.,  utterance  of  a  peroration. 

x88a  Society  16  Dec.  8/r  A  string  of  rounded  peroratory 
periods.  1903  Westm.Gaz.  2  Dec.  2/2  There  were  occasional 
lapses  into  what  we  can  only  call  sentimental  peroratory. 

tFerO're,  z>.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Y.perore-r  (1507 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  I*  perorare  to  PERORATE.] 
Mr.  To  perorate,  make  a  peroration. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  76  When  you  perored  and 
pleaded.     Ibid.  95  In  Athens,  .it  was  not  lawful  in  peroring 
to  moue  affections. 

Perosen,  -in,  variants  of  PERROSIN  Obs, 
Perosseous  (parp-sws),  a.  Physiol.     [f.  PER- 

+  L.  os  bone,  after  osseous.'}    Taking  place  through 

the  substance  of  the  bone. 


s  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  108  We  should  expect.. 
that  the  perosseous  hearing  should  be  affected  step  by  step 
with  the  meatal. 

Peroxide  (parp-ksaid).  C/iem.  [f.  PER-  5  a 
(see  note  there)  +  OXIDE.]  That  compound  of 
oxygen  with  another  element  which  contains  the 
greatest  possible  proportion  of  oxygen. 

1804  T.  THOMSON  Chetu.  (ed.  2)  I.  103  When  a  metal  has 
combined  with  as  much  oxygen  as  possible,  I  shall  denote 
the  compound  formed  by  the  term  peroxide  ;  indicating  by 
it,  that  the  metal  is  thoroughly  oxidized.  Thus  we  have.. 
the  terms  protoxide  and  peroxide  to  denote  the  minimum 
and  maximum  of  oxidizement  ;  and  the  terms  de-utoxide, 
tritoxide,  etc.  to  denote  all  the  intermediate  states  which 
are  capable  of  being  formed.  1804  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Trans, 
XCIV.  324  The  air,,  .after  the  wax  is  burned,  combines  with 
the  superficial  part  of  the  oxide,  and  converts  a  portion  of  it 
into  the  red  or  peroxide.  i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chent.  Philos. 
380  There  are  two  definite  combinations  of  tin  and  oxygene  : 
the  first,  which  may  be  called  the  protoxide.,  is  gray;  the 
second,  which  may  be  called  \\\*  peroxide,  is  white.  18545. 
SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chent.  305  Binoxjde  or  Peroxide 
of  Hydrogen.  1873  DAWSON  Earth  <y  Man  vi.  no  Peroxide 
of  iron  or  iron  rust.  1881  BELL  Sound  by  Radiant  Energy 
38  A  test-tube  containing  peroxide  of  nitrogen. 

Hence  f  Fero'xidate,  Pero-xidize  vbs.  trans. 
and  intr.,  to  convert,  or  become  converted,  into 
a  peroxide  ;  to  combine  with  the  largest  possible 
proportion  of  oxygen  ;  whence  Peroxida'tion, 
Pero'xidizement,  conversion  into  a  peroxide. 

1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  918/2  *Peroxidated.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  39  The  *peroxidation  of  the  iron  renders  it  less 
soluble  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  1842  PARNELL  Chent.  Anal. 
(1845)  534  To  prevent  the  peroxidation,  by  the  air,  of  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  .  1827  FARADAY 
Chem.  Manip.  xiv.  310  Till  the  whole  of  the  earth  is  *p«r- 
oxidized.  1880  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med  150  The  use 
of  the  chlorine  and  carbonate  of  zinc..  is  to  peroxidize  and 
precipitate  any  iron.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  225  In  order  to 
fix  the  iron  by  its  "peroxidizement. 

f  Perpacate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  perpacare  to  quiet  completely,  f.  PER-  2  + 
pdcare  to  P  AC  ATE.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Perpacate,  to  set  all  things  in  order. 

Perpen,  variant  of  PARPEN. 

Perpend  (paipe'nd),  v.  arch.  [ad.  L.  per- 
pcndere  to  weigh  exactly,  ponder,  consider,  f. 
PER-  2  +pend$re  to  weigh,  pay,  ponder.] 

1.  trans.  To  weigh  mentally,  ponder,  consider, 
examine,  investigate.  (With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  cl.) 

1527-8  Fox  Let.  to  Gardiner  in  Strype  Eecl,  Mem.  (1721) 
I.  A  pp.  xxvi.  79  My  Lords  grace  ..  perpending  and  ponder- 
ing the  exoneration  of  his  own  conscience.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  Vt  iv.  iv.  8  Perpend  my  words  O  Signieur  Dewe,  and 
marke.  1660  H.  MORE  Afyst.  Godl.  x.  ii.  496  They  being 
not  at  leisure  to  perpend  things  to  the  bottom.  1762  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xvi,  There  are  a  thousand  resolutions  .. 
weighed,  poised,  and  perpended.  1821  BYRON  Juan  v.  Ixxii, 
I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may  Be  such  as  I  can 
properly  accept. 
b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ttvel.  N.  v.  i.  307  Therefore,  perpend  my 
Princesse,  and  giue  eare.  1848  Blackw.  Afng;  LXIV.  107 
Perpend  upon  this..  at  your  leisure.  1868  W.  R.  GREG 
Lit.  ffSoc.  Judgm.  752  They  are,.  too  impatient  to  perpend 
and  reflect. 


PERPENDICULAR. 

f2.  To  weigh  in  a  balance.    (A  Latinism.)  Obs. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  375/2  He  thinks  how 
long  Cancer  the  day  extends,  And  Capricorn  the  night: 
Himself  perpends  In  a  just  ballance,  that  no  flaw  there  be, 
Nothing  exuberant,  but  that  all  agree, 

Hence  Perpevnding  vbl.  sb. ;  -\  Ferpe'ndment. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  48  Great  enterprises  al waves 
requiring  grave  perpendment  of  the  method.  1681  R.  FLEM- 
ING Fulfill.  Script.  (1801)  I.  246  O  that  these  would  but  by 
a  serious  perpending  consider  the  work  of  the  Lord.  1868 
F.  E.  PAGET  Lucretia  190,  I  had  barely  finished  my  per- 
pendings  and  explorations,  when  [etc.]. 

Perpend,  obs.  form  of  PARPEN. 

fPerpe'ndant,  -ent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PEH- 
4  +  PENDANT,  -ENT.]  a.  Remaining  appendant. 
b.  Hanging  down  very  much. 

1642  tr.  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  x.  §  643.  278  A  man  seised  of 
a  mannor  unto  which  an  advowson  is  appendant  doth  thereof 
enfeoffe  a  stranger  '  Exceptis,  reservatis  etc.  or  Praeter  '  one 
acre,  and  name  the  acre,  and  the  Advowson,  this  is  a  good 
exception. .  .And  the  Advowson  shall  be  perpendant  unto  the 
acre  which  is  reserved.  1650  BULWER  Anthropontet.  xi.  108 
Their  perpendent  Lips  hang  down  above  a  Cubite  low, 

t  Pe-rpender.  Masonry.  Obs.  [f.  perpend, 
PARPEN  +  -ER1.]  =  PARPEN. 

1611  COTGR.,  Perpins^  perpenders,  or  perpent  stones ; 
stones  made  iust  as  thick  as  a  wall,  and  shewing  their 
smoothed  ends  on  either  side  thereof.  1755  in  JOHNSON 
[erroneously  explained  as  'a  coping  stone  ']. 

t  Perpe-ndicle.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  per- 
pendide  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  perpen- 
dicuhtm  plummet,  plumb-line,  f.  *perpendere,  f. 
PER-  2  +  pendere  to  hang.  Cf.  mod.K.  perpen- 
dtcule  (\bt\\  c.),  It.  perpendicolo,']  A  plumb-line. 

14..  in  Halliwell  Kara  Math.  (1841)  58  Come  toward  and 
go  froward  til  J»e  perpendicle,  |»ai  es  to  say  be  threde  whereon 
pe  plumbe  henges  falle  vppn  be  mydel  lyne  of  J>e  quadrant. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Perpendicle,  a  plumb  line,.. with 
lead  at  the  end.  1755  JOHNSON,  Perpendicle,  anything 
hanging  down  by  a  straight  line.  1867  SMVTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Perpendicle,  the  plumb-line  of  an  old  quadrant. 

Perpendicular  (paJpendrkizSlai),  a.t  adv., 
and  sb.  Also  6  -pent-,  [a.  OF.  perpendiculer, 
-urt  =  Sp.  perpendicular,  \\..perpendicolare,^.1.. 
perpendicular-is,  f.  perpendicul-um  :  see  prec.  and 
-AR1.  Mod.F.  has  the  parallel  form  perpendicu- 
laire,  ad.  L.  perpendiculdrius  (both  forms  in 
Frontinus  1st  c.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Situated  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  or  directly  up  or  down  ;  vertical. 

c  i3<)i  CHAUCER  Astrol.  \\.  %  23  Thow  most  haue  a  plomet 
hanging  on  a  lyne  heyer  than  thin  heued  on  a  perche,  & 
thilke  lyne  mot  hange  euene  perpendiculer  by-twixe  the  pool 
&  thin  eye.  1555  EDEN  Decades  121  It  receaueth  the  soonne 
beames  at  noonetyde  directly  perpenticular  ouer  their  heades. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  103  In  the  Sunnes  per- 
pendicular glances,  wee  found  it  hot.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy. 
round  World  (1840)  326  The  water  of  the  lake  was  swelled 
about  two  feet  perpendicular.  iSai  IMISON  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  74 
Measure  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  of  water,  in  feet. 
iSoa  GREENER  Breech  Loader 211  The  prettiest  of  shots  and 
a  difficult  one  to  make  is  the  perpendicular  shot. 

b.  Of  an  ascent  or  descent :  Nearly  vertical ; 
very  steep,  precipitous. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  IV,  u.  iv.  378  The  sprightly  Scot  of 
Scots,  Dowglas,  he  that  runnes  a  Horse-backe  vp  a  Hill 
perpendicular.  1822  BYRON  Heaven  <$•  Earth  i.  iii,  Trees 
that  twine  their  roots  with  stone  In  perpendicular  places. 
1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  iii,  A  female  voice,  proceeding 
from  a  perpendicular  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
1880  Fraser's  Mag.  May  650  Slippery  steps  ..  connect  the 
various  stories  of  this  perpendicular  hamlet. 

O.  Of  persons  :  Of  erect  figure  or  attitude  when 
standing  or  riding;  also,  upright;  (humorous}  in 
a  standing  position. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  I.  44  (Bidef)  He  canter'd 
away  before  me  as  happy  and  as  perpendicular  as  a  prince. 
1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  u.  (1863)  319  A  siiff  per- 
pendicular old  maid.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  \\.  i.  (1872)  89 
A  stout  broad  gentleman  of  sixty,  perpendicular  in  attitude. 
1859  Sunday  Times  16  Oct.  5/3  Every  seat.. was  occupied 
and  perpendicular  accommodation  threatened  to  be  at  a 
premium.  1897  Daily  A'Vws  24  Mar.  7/3  In  the  slang  of  the 
trade  perpendicular  drinking  is  the  drinking  that  goes  on  at 
bars,  the  customer  standing. 

t  d.  Jig.  Directly  leading  /<?,  entailing,  or  ante- 
cedent to ;  direct.  Obs. 

[1579  J.  STUBBES  GapingGnlfY  iv  b,  Thys  french  mariage  is 
. .  the  very  rightest  perpendicular  downfal  that  can  be 
imagined  from  the  point  france  to  our  English  state.]  1631 
LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  166  To  these  of  the  first  reason,  there  is 
another  perpendicular  cause.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  i.  xi.  44  Distorting  the  order  and  theorie  of  causes  per- 
pendicular to  their  effects.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  140  The 
prime  indication  perpendicular  to  health,  and  conducible  to 
perfect  restauration. 

t  e.  Directly  dependent.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  48,  I  haue  added  this  [book]  to  the 
tenthe  as  a  perpendiculer  lyne,  and  as  it  were  a  backe  guyde 
or  rerewarde  to  the  other.  Ibid.  5°,  I  wyll  nowe  therfore 
soo  make  an  ende  of  this  perpendiculer  conclusion  of  the  hole 
Decade.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  \\.  58  A  perpendicular  Pro- 
uince  annexed  to  it.  1691^8  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  II*- 
339  To  have  our  Wills  intirely  conformable,  and  as  it  were 
Perpendicular  to  his. 

2.  Geom.  Of  a  line  or  plane :  Having  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  a  given  line,  plane,  or  surface. 
Const,  to  (t«fi'M). 

A  line  is  said  to  be  perpendicular  (now  more  usually 
NORMAL)  to  a  curve  when  it  meets  the  tangent  at  the  point 
of  intersection  at  right  angles. 


PERPENDICULAR. 

1570  HIM.INGSLKV  Euclid  i.  clef.  x.  5  The  right  lyne  which 
standcth  erected,  is  called  a  perpendicular  line  to  that  vpon 
which  it  standeth.  16*4  WOTION  Archit.  in  Reliy.  (1651) 
224  That  ihe  Walls  be  most  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
Ground-Work ;  for  the  right  Angle . .  is  the  true  cause  of  all 
Stability,  both  in  Artificial  and  Natural  Positions.  1667 
PRIMVTT  City  «V  C  Build.  159  How  to  draw  a  Perpendicular 
Line  from  any  Point,  to  any  Line  given.  1715  LEONI 
Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  n  The  middle  of  the  upmost 
Wall  ought  to  be  perpendicular  with  the  middle  of  the 
nethermost.  1882  MiNCHW  Unipl.  Kincmat,  37  Moving 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

3.  Arch,  Applied  (first  by  Kick  man)  to  the  third 
or  Florid  style  of  English  1'ointed  Architecture, 
developed  out  of  the  Decorated  style  in  the  latter 
part   of   the    fourteenth    century,   and    prevalent 
throughout    the    fifteenth,    characterized   by   the 
vertical  lines  of  its  tracery. 

1812-15  KICKMAN  Styles  a/ An  hit.  (1817)  44  Perpendicular 
English.  ..  The  name  clearly  designates  this  style,  for  the 
mutlions  of  the  windows,  and  the  ornamental  pannellings  run 
in  perpendicular  lines.  18*0  I>.  TURNER  Tour  Normandy 
1. 167  Nowhere,  .have  I  been  able  to  trace  among  our  Gallic 
neighbours  the  existence  of  the  simple  perpendicular  style. 
1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xviu  625  The  unmeaning 
symmetry  of  the  Perpendicular  Style.  1904  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Durham  Univ.  10  Three  good  Perpendicular  windows. 

4.  Comb. 

086$  LD.  BROUGHAM  in  Circ.  Sc.\.  Introd.  Disc.  6  The 
third  side  of  a  perpendicular-sided  triangle, 

fB.  ativ.  In  a  perpendicular  manner ;  perpen- 
dicularly, vertically.  Obs. 

(c  1391 :  see  A.  i.]  1527  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589) 
253  Tne  one  in  the  Occidentall  part  descendeth  perpendicular 
vpon  the  175  degree.  1699  LVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  9)  63 
If  the  Tree  be  too  ponderous  to  be  lifted  perpendicular  by 
the  Hand  alone.  1791  Munchansen's  Trav.  Suppl.  80  To 
fall  near  two  miles  perpendicular. 

C.  sb.  1.  An  instrument  or  appliance  for  indicat- 
ing the  vertical  line  from  any  point :  e.  g.  a 
mason's  or  builder's  plumb-rule  or  plumb-level; 
a  gunner's  level :  see  quots. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Jm.  I  Entertainm.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  531/2 
In  her  lap  she  held  a  perpendicular  or  level,  as  the  ensign 
of  evenness  and  rest.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  u.  iii.  1019  I'll 
make  them  serve  for  perpendic'lars  As  true  as  e'er  were 
used  by  Bricklayers.  01797  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended 
L  (1728)  148  Dxdalus.  .invented  the  chip-ax,  and  saw,  and 
wimble,  and  perpendicular.  1791  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  (ed.  2) 
III.  184  An  instrument.. called  a  Perpendicular,  to  be  used 
instead  of  a  quadrant  of  altitude  with  the  artificial  globes. 
1819  Pantologia,  Perpendicular,  in  gunnery,  is  a  small 
instrument,  used  for  rinding  the  centre  Tine  of  a  piece  in  the 
operation  of  pointing  it  to  a  given  object.  1859  F,  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Mart.  (1862)  121  One  quadrant,  one  per- 
pendicular, for  every  four  or  five  mortars. 

2.  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  a  vertical  line;  also,  a  vertical  plane  or 
face  ;  loosely,  a  very  steep  or  precipitous  face ; 
a  steep.  The  perpendicular  (sc.  line,  direction). 

i6u  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  432  The  Perpendiculars  of  long- 
reaching  Caucasus.  1656  HEVI.IN  Sun1.  France  4  Rising 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  a  perpendicular.  1756-7  tr. 
Ktyslcr's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  343  'I  he  tower  of  this  church  is 
observed  to  lean  a  little  from  the  perpendicular.  1772-84 
Cook's  \'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1501  The  tide  rises  and  falls  about 
six  feet,  upon  a  perpendicular.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  \\.  ii. 
iO'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular.  1837-9  HALLAM 
Hnt,  Lit.  I.  i.  iii.  §  79,  160  Fioravanti..is  said,  .to  have 
restoied  to  the  perpendicular  [a  tower]  at  Cento  seventy-five 
feet  high,  which  had  swerved  fne  feet.  1838  Civil  Eng.  <y 
Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  394/1  The  length  of  the  Ruby  is  155  feet 
between  the  perpendiculars. 

b.  Upright  or  erect  position  or  attitude ;  also/g'. 
moral  uprightness,  rectitude. 

1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  iv,  For  my  part,  I  think  it's 
better  to  see  when  your  perpendicular's  true,  than  to  see  a 
ghost.  i86a  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  n.  iii,  They  suit,  .nut 
your  Southun  gen'leman  thet  keeps  his  parpen  die  'la  r.  1874 
T .  HARDY  Madding  Crowd  iii,  Springing  to  her  accustomed 
perpendicular  like  a  bowed  sapling.. she  seated  herself  in 
the  manner  demanded  by  the  saddle.  1884  TENNYSON  Beckct 
n.  ii,  Your  lordship  affects  the  unwavering  perpendicular. 

C.  (slang.)  A  meal  taken  standing  ;  an  entertain- 
ment or  party  at  which  most  of  the  guests  remain 
standing. 

1871  '  M.  LEGRAND*  Camb.  Freshm.  xxi,  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  honoured  with  an 
invitation  10  a  Perpendicular,  as  such  entertainments  are 
styled.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  Perpendicular,  a  lunch  taken 
standing-up  at  a  tavern  bar.  1882  EDNA  LYALL  Donoi'an 
ix.  I.  207, 1  dutifully  attended  my  mother  to  three  fashion- 
able crowds—'  perpendiculars '  is  the  best  name  for  them,  for 
there  is  generally  barely  room  for  standing.  1890  ROMANES 
in  /.//<!•  266  Yesterday  we  had  here  [at  Edinburgh]  what  at 
Cambridge  used  to  be  called  a  '  perpendicular ' — twenty 
students  to  supper. 

3.  Geom.  A  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  a  given 
line,  plane,  or  surface.  (Chiefly  in  phr.  to  draw  a 
perpendicular  to  a  line,  to  raise  a  p.  upon  a  line,  to 
let  fall  a  p.  upon  a  line  from  a  point  without  it,  etc.) 

1571  DIGUES  PantoHi.,  Math.  Treat,  def.  xxiii.  T  nj,  A 
lme  failing  from  any  solide  angle  of  these  bodyes  perpen- 
dicularlye  on  the  opposite  playne  or  base,  shall  be  named 
that  sohdes  Perpend icul are.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, 
rerptndicutar  to  a  Parabola,  is  a  Right  Line  cutting  the 
Parabola  in  the  Point  in  which  any  other  Right  Line  touches 
it,  and  which  is  also  its  self  Perpendicular  to  that  Tangent. 
1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  286  A  Perpendicular  is  the 
Shortest  Line  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  Given  Point  to  an 
Indefinite  Line.  1827 /J/.7.  II. -.46  A  perpendicular  measures 
the  distance  of  any  point  from  n  plane. 
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Perpendicularity  (paipendiki«lae'rHi).  [f. 
L.  type  *perpcndicul&ntas,t. perpendicular-is:  see 
prec.  and  -ITV.  Cf.  mod.K.  perpendiculariti  (i  741 
in  Diet.  Afad.},  Sp.,  It.  perpenJicularilti.] 

1.  Vertical  or  upright  position ;  upright  attitude 
or  posture ;  verticality. 

1589  PUTTF.NHAM  Eng.  Poexte  ll.  x.  (Arb.)  103  In  buildings 
of  stone  or  brtcke  the  mason  giueth  a  band. .to  hold  in  the 
worke  fast  and  maimaine  the  perpendicularitie  of  the  wall. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilox.  it.  no  Pendents ..  multiply  their 
undulations  before  they  rest  in  their  desired  Perpendicularity. 
1760  STILES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI1.  42  The  column  supported 
its  perpendicularity  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  1874  PARKER 
Goth.  Archit.  11.  vi.  195  Perpendicularity  is. .the  charac. 
teristic  of  these  windows.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd 
xviii,  His  square-framed  perpendicularity  showed  more  fully 
now  than  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  market-house. 

2.  Geom.  Position  or  direction  at  right  angles  la 
a  given  line,  surface,  or  plane. 

1715  WATTS  Logic  I.  ii.  f  j  The  perpendicularity  of  these 
lines  to  each  other,  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle.  1841 
J.  R.  YOUNG  Math.  Dissert,  ii.  73  They  preserve  their  per- 
pendicularity to  one  another.  187*  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron. 
xxv.  321  Perpendicularity  of  intersection. 

Perpendicularly  (pSjpendrkWliuli),  adv. 
[f.  PERPENDICULAR  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  perpendicular 
manner.  1.  Directly  up  or  down,  vertically. 

1355  EDEN  Decades  04  The  soonne  hauinge  his  course  per- 
pendiculerly  or  directly  ouer  the  same.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear 
IV.  vi.  54  The  altitude  Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 
1715  I)E  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  333  It  rose  about 
two  fathoms  perpendicularly.  1885  Spectator  8  Aug.  1045/1 
The  trees  . .  grow  perpendicularly  for  loo  feet  before  the 
branches  commence, 
fb.  fg.  Directly.  06s. 

1658  J.  JONES  Ovid's  Ibis  48  Gods  presence  is  everywhere 
but  more  perpendicularly  in  his  Temple.  1688  NORRIS 
Theory  Love  Pref.  4  To  write  nothing  but  what  is  directly 
and  perpendicularly  to  the  Point  in  hand. 

2.  Geom.  At  right  angles  to  some  line  or  plane. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  I.  Post.  iv.  6  A  right  angle  is 
caused  of  one  right  lyne  falling  perpendicularly  vppon  an 
other.  1667  PKIMATT  City  t  C.  Build.  159  A  right  Line 
drawn  cuts  the  Line  given  perpendicularly.  1703  MOXON 
Mech.  Exerc.  208  You  must  not  hold  the  Blade  of  this  Tool 
perpendicularly  before  the  Work,.,  but  aslant.  1879  Cassetfs 
Techn.  Educ.  vi.  349/2  Cogs  or  pins  placed  perpendicularly 
to  the  face  of  the  wheel. 

Perpendi-cularness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.T  Perpendicularity. 

1606  G.  W[ooDcpcKiO  ftist.  Ivstine  xxiv.  90  Munified.. 
with  the  Perpendicularnes  and  quarry  of  the  rocke.  1727 
in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

f  Perpensa-tion.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  per- 
pensalion-em,  from  perpensiire  to  weigh  or  consider 
carefully,  freq.  oiperpcndfrt  to  PERPEND.} 

i««3  COCKERAM,  Perpetuation,  a  due  examining.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Perpension,  or  Perpensation. 

t  Perpe'nsed,  a.  Oh.  rare—1,  [f.  OF.  per- 
pensi  (I3thc.\  pa.pple.  of  perpeiiser,  or  f.  \..per- 
pcns-us  (see  PEKPENSITY)  +  -ED.]  Thoroughly 
considered,  thought  out, deliberate:  —  \^.perpcns»s. 
Hence  fPerpe'nsedly  adv.,  with  deliberation,  de- 
liberately :  =  L.  perpeme. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  102  That 
he  might  set  forwarde  his  perpensed  malitious  Enterprise. 
1634  Bp.  MOUNTACU  1  mined.  Addr.  156  If  men  doe  not  con- 
sider their  sayings  perpensedly. 

t  Perpe'nsion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L,  per- 
pendln,  perpens-  to  PERPEND.]  Mental  weighing  ; 
thorough  consideration  or  reflection  ;  deliberation. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psettd.  Ef.  i.  vii.  25  Unto  reasonable 
perpensions  it  hath  no  place  in  some  Sciences,  small   in 
others.     iMl  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  238  The  Disparity  of 
the  Influences  of  the  Bare  Belief  and  the  Due  Peipension 
of  a  Truth.    1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  It  At.  Physic  Pref.,  To 
do  which,  after  serious  perpension,  I  was  easily  inclin'd. 

tPerpC'nsity.  Obi.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  perpensus 
deliberate,  pa.  pple.  of  perpendlrc  +  -ITY.]  Atten- 
tion. 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  ix,  I  desire  the  reader  to  attend  with 
the  utmost  perpensity. 

t  Perpe'nsive,  a.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [f.  L.  per- 
pens-us  deliberate  +  -TVE.]  Deliberative. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Co/tier  38  It  is  rather  Christian  modesty 
than  shame.. to  be  very  perpensive. 

Perpent,  variant  of  PARPEN. 

t  Fe:rperactrte,  a.  0/>s.  [f.  PER-  4  +  PER- 
ACUTE  (which  already  contains  the  same  prefix).] 
Intensely  or  excessively  acute. 

1*47  WARD  Simp.  Cotter  23  To  still  the  sad  unquietnesse 
and  per-peracute  contentions  of  that  most  comfortable 
and  renowned  island.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Attim.  tr  Min. 
438  If  simply  acute  they  may  be  judged  on  the  fourteenth 
day:  If  peracute  on  the  seventh:  if  perperacute  on  the 
fourth.  1665  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  10  Per-per -acute 
malign  Feaver.  1671  BLAGRAVE  Astrol.  Physic  26  There 
are  also  some  Sicknesses  perperacute. 

t  Pe-rperous,  a.  Ois.  rare—",  [f.  'L.perper-us 
heedless,  inconsiderate,  faulty,  erroneous  +  -ous.] 
Hence  t  Pe'rperonsly  adv.  Obs.  rare—1  f  = 
L.  ferfere],  foolishly,  erroneously,  wrongly; 
t  Pe-rperitude  Obs.  rare—",  inconsiderateness, 
foolish  error. 


and  unskilfully. 


PERPETRATRIX. 

t  Perpe'Ssion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  perpes- 
sifn-em,l.PKU-l,t  +  passion-em  suffering,  PASSION.] 

1.  Endurance  of  suffering. 

a  1603  T.  CAHTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  If.  T.  (1618)  629 
Free  from  all  perpe&sion  or  painfull  passion.  16*8  GAULS 
Pract.  The.  (1629)  167  Yet  was  our  Sauiour  both ..  terrified 
in  the  apprehension  of  Wrath ;  and  in  the  pcrpe&sion  of 
Death,  crucified.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  xii.  (1741)  393  The 
eternity  of  destruction  in  the  language  of  Scripture  signifies 
a  perpetual  perpession  and  duration  in  misery. 

2.  Suffering  of  impact  or  influence.  mre~l. 

i«7<  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Aff.  u.  13  Ascribing;  all ..  lo 
the  Perpessions,  Collisions,  Mutations  and  Mixtures  of 
Natural  Beings  among  themselves. 

t  Perpet.  Obs.  Abbreviation  of  PERPETOAHA. 

1715  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  38  Flannels,  Perpels,  Serges 
.v.d  Stuffs  Exported  from  Christmas  1708  to  Christmas  1709, 
1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xlvii.  (1841)  II.  190  The 
county  of  Essex  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  manufacture  of 
bags  and  perpets. 

Perpetrable  (ps-jpetrab'l),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
perpctrabilis  (Tertull.  c  aoo),  f.  perpelrare :  see 
below  and  -AHI.K.]  Capable  of  being  perpetrated. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  iii.  (1740)  128  No  Wickedness  per- 
petrable  with  Safely  will  be  left  undone. 

t  Perpetrate,  pa.pple.  Obs.    Also  5-6  -»t. 

[ad.  L.  perpetrat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  perpetrare  :  see 
next.  In  use  before  introduction  of  the  finite  vb., 
and  after  that  as  its  pa.pple.,  until  displaced  by 
perpetrated]  Perpetrated. 

1479-3  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  19/1  Treasons  and  Felonyes  .. 
by  any  persone  done  or  perpetrat.  a  1548  HALL  Cnron.. 
Edw.  //-'  244  The  great  tyrannye.  .that  he  and  his  people 
had  perpetrate  and  committed.  1549  Conipl.  Scot.  x.  82 
These  cruel  inuasions  perpetrat  contrar  oure  realme.  c  1614 
Si  R  W.  M  L'RE  Dido  ff  /Eneas  I.  375  Pigmalion's  cruel)  crime, 
Against  her  mate  in  privy  perpetrate. 

Perpetrate  (p5-Jpetr«it),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
\^.  perpetrare  to  carry  through,  execute,  perform, 
f.  PER-  i  +  patrare  to  bring  to  pass,  effect.  In 
Latin,  the  thing  perpetrated  might  be  good  or  bad ; 
but  in  Eng.  the  verb,  having  been  first  used  in  the 
statutes  in  reference  tothe  committing  of  crimes,  has 
been  associated  with  evil  deeds.]  trans.  To  per- 
form, execute,  or  commit  (a  crime  or  evil  deed). 

1547  Act  i  Edw,  Vf,  c.  12  §  5  yf  anny  parsone  being  ons 
conuicted . .  shall . .  eftsones  commit  or  perpetrate  anny  of  the 
offences  before  mentioned.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eirtn.  u.  vii. 
(1588)  264  If  the  offence  bee  perpetrated  in  a  Barne  of  the 
house.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  34  To  perpetrate  like 
villany  on  the  other  Princes.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regitide  v.  ii, 
The  auspicious  hour  To  perpetrate  the  deed.  1855  PRESCOTT 
Philip  ll,  I.  i.  vi.  79  All  the  usual  atrocities  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  brutal  soldiery. 

t  b.  in  neutral  sense.    Obs.  rare. 

16*3  BUTLER  Hud.  L  i.  881  Success,  the  mark  no  mortal 
Wil,  Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit :  For  whatsoe'er  we 
perpetrate,  We  do  but  row,  w'are  steer 'd  by  Fate. 

O.  colloq.  Used  humorously  of  doing  anything 
which  the  speaker  affects  to  treat  as  execrable  or 
shocking ;  as  to  perpetrate  a  pun,  a  caricature,  etc. 

1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xxxi,  Sir  Philip  induced  two  of 
his  sisters  to  perpetrate  a  duet.  1861  CRAIK  Hist.  Eng. 
Lit.  II.  173  It  was  now  that  they  [Tale  and  Brady]  per- 
petrated in  concert  their  version,  or  perversion,  of  the 
Psalms,  with  which  we  are  still  afflicted.  Mod.  One  of  the 
worst  puns  ever  perpetrated. 

Hence  Pe-rpetrated//>/.a.,PeTpetrating»*/.i*. 

1551  HULOET,  Perpetrated,  ferpetratus.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  ll.  iii,  The  perpetrating  of  an  odious  ana  manifold 
sin.  iMo  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  Ep.  Ded.  3  The  most 
perpetrated  villany  committed  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.  1697 
DRYDEN  Mneidvm.  452  The  forests,  which . .  Fierce  Romulus 
forperpelrated  crimes  A  sacred  refuge  made. 

Perpetration  (poipetr/i-Jan).  [ad.  L.  perpe- 
tration-em, n.  of  action  from  perpetrare  to  PEB- 
PETKATE:  so  in  mod.F.  (Littre').]  The  action  of 
perpetrating  or  performing  (an  evil  deed) ;  the 
committing  (of  a  crime);  also,  the  action  per- 
petrated ;  a  wicked  or  cruel  action  ;  an  atrocity. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3961  Of  a  synne  dedely.  .after 
perpetracionne.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  6  5  '  The  people 
of  Wales,  .haue. .  perseuered  in  perpetracion  and  commission 
of  diners  &  manifold  theftes.  1680  Counterplots  4  The 
flagitious  Atchievements  and  most  nefandous  perpetrations 
of  that  Parliament.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  iv,  A  man 
whose  passions  might  impel  him  to  the  perpetration  of 
almost  any  crime.  1854  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Led.  Hist.  Turks 
111.  l.  136  The  savage  perpetrations  of  Zingis  and  Timour. 
fb.  Performance  (in  neutral  sense).  Obs.  rare. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serai.,  Malt.  v.  16  (1640)  79  In  the  acting 
and  perpetration  of  a  good  work. 

o.  (olloq.  The  execution  of  something  which  the 
speaker  humorously  affects  to  consider  very  bad  or 
'  atrocious ',  or  as  execrably  performed. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Father*  I.  215  The  whimsical  perpetra- 
tions of  BorrominL 

Perpetrator  (pa-Jpetw'tsa).     [a.  L.  perpetra- 
tor, agent-n.  horn  perpetrare  to  PKRPETBATE.]   t 
who  perpetrates  or  commits  (an  evil  deed). 

1570  FOXE  A. » M.  led.  2)  110/2  Estemedasmenquellersar 
perpetratours  of  most  wicked    fades.      I7«9    BLACKSTOSI 
Comm.  IV.  iii.  34  The  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator  of 
crime.    i8>8  Scorr  F.  M.  I'trth  xix.  The  perpe.rator oft 
foul  murder.     186.  BURTON  Bk.  Hunt.-r  uSojM ,83  «.h«  " 
often  said ..  of  oilier  crimes ..  if  the  perpetrator  be  surocien 
illustrious,  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Hence  F«Tpetr»tr«M,P«rp«tr»trix  -tr^-t! 

[see  -ESS,  -KIX],  a  female  perpetrator. 


PBRPETBE. 

1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Englishman  of  Rue  Cain  vi.  82  Mistress 
Lurid,  perpetratress  of  those  naughty  tales.  1894  We&tm, 
Gaz.  1 5  June,  Constance  Kent . .  the  perpetratrix  of  the  Road 

t  Pe'rpetre,  ».  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  perpttre-r 
(l4th  c.),  ad.  L./«ntefair»J  trans.  To  perpetrate. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  26  Y»  detestable  cryme,  per- 
petred  and  commysed  in  the  persone  of  her  swete  and 
fate  amyable  husbonde.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  {W.  de  W. 
1495)  i.  xxviii.  24b/i  He  beynge  on  a  time  in  his  cell  or 
lytyl  hous  was  perpetred  &  commysed  a  murdre  by  some 
homycides. 

Perpetuable  (p3Jpe-ti«,ab  1),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
perpetu-are  to  perpetuate :  see  -ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  perpetuated. 

1885  GoODALE/Vrw/0/.  5^(1892)  444  When  once  originated 
they  [sports  or  varieties]  are  perpetuable  by  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  bud-propagation  just  described. 

Perpetual  (p3Jpe*ti«,al),  a.  {adv.  and  sb.} 
Also  4  -ewel,  4-7  -uel,  5  -ueil,  6  parpetuall, 
(perputall).  [a.  F.  perptittd  (i2thc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm,)  =  It.  perpetuate^  ad.  L.  perpetual-is  (in 
Quint.,  along  with  universal-is),  deriv.  of  per- 
petnus  continuous,  unbroken,  permanent,  f.  PER- 
i  +  $}petere  to  aim  at,  seek.] 

1.  Lasting  or  destined  to  last  for  ever ;  eternal, 
unceasing ;  permanent  (during  life). 

Perpetual  titrate :  see  CURATE  2;  so/.  CMracy,  cure. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxiv.  7  Kepe  noght  til  vengeaunce 
perpetuel  J?e  trespasis  of  my  southed.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B,  xvin.  198  father  peyne  be  perpetuel  &  no  preyere  hem 
helpe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  112  He  graunt  his 
lettres  of  perpetuele  peess  till  all  Cristen  men.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVR  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  79  Men  that  war  symple  and 
nocht  witty  of  perpetuale  thmgis.  1466  in  Archxologitt 
(1887)  L.  i.  50  Mr.  william  leek  vicar  perpetual!.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  Cvb,  He  dyde  his  wyf  to  be.. 
putte  in  pryson  perpetuel.  a  1533  FRITH  AnotforBk.  affsf. 
Rasteil  (1829)  227,  I  affirm  hell  &  perpetual  damnation. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  571  Following  Plato,  we 
should  say,  That  God  was  Eternal ;  but  the  World  only  Per- 
petual. 174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  1. 166  How  I  dreamt  Of  Things 
impossible  !.  .Of  Joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  Change  !  1810 
in  Ristinn's  Surv.  Devon  413  Clawton  is  a  perpetual  cure. 
1830  R.  Ksox  Beclar<fs  Anat.  Life  15  Beclard.  .was  unani- 
mously appointed  to  the  office  of  perpetual  secretary  to  that 
learned  society.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  64  The  [mountain] 
top  will  be  enveloped  in  perpetual  snow. 

b.  Perpetual  motion,  motion  that  goes  on  for 
ever ;  spec,  that  of  a  hypothetical  machine,  which 
being  once  set  in  motion  should  go  on  for  ever,  or 
until  stopped  by  some  external  force  or  the  wearing 
out  of  the  machine.  Hence  perpetual-motionist. 

«593  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  287 
EnteTechy.. shewing  whence  they  [divine  minds]  came  by 
their  heauenly  and  perpetuall  motion.  16x1  H.  JONSON  C&.ir. 
Author  in  Coryat's  Crudities  biij,  He  is  alwaies  Tongui-. 
Maior  of  the  company,  and  if  euer  the  perpetuall  motion 
be  to  be  hoped  for,  it  is  from  thence,  a  i6a6  BACON  New 
Atl.  (1900)  43  We  have  divers  curious  Clocks  ; . .  And  some 
Perpetuall  Motions.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii. 
65  Petrus  Peregrinus  ..  a  Frenchman,  who  two  hundred 
yeeres  since  left  a  Tract  of  the  Magnet  and  a  perpetual 
motion  to  be  made  thereby.  1702  SAVERY  Miners  Friend 
80,  I  know  the  Notions  of  the  Perpetual  Motion,  or  Self- 
moving  Engine.  i86a  H.  SPENCRR  First  Princ.  n.  xxii.  (1875) 
493  It  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  belief  that  misleads  per- 
petual motion  schemers.  187*  DE  MORGAN  Paradoxes  342 
A  perpetual  motionist  wanted  to  explain  his  method. 

C.  That  serves,  is  applicable,  or  remains  valid 
for  all  time  to  come,  or  for  an  unlimited  time; 
e.  g.  perpetual  injunction^  settlement. 

Perpetual  action,  a  legal  action  for  which  there  is  no 
limitation  of  time  ;  perpetual  ahnanac  or  calendar^  one  that 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  supply  particular  information  for 
any  year  or  for  many  years;  t  perpetual  alms  ~  Frank 
Almoign :  see  ALMOIGN  2 ;  ^perpetual  caustic^  common  or 
lunar  caustic:  see  CAUSTIC  sb.  i;  t perpetual  pill ':  see  quot. 
1727  J  perpetual  screw  =  ENDLESS  screw. 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  35  To  be  had  and  to  be  hold  into  fre 
and  perpetuel  almesse.  1503-4  Act  19  lien.  VII^  c.  29 
Preamble^  To  hold . .  of  your  Highnesse  and  of  your  heyres 
in  free  &  perpetuall  Almes.  1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magick 
L  ix,  Another  invention,  commonly  styled  a  perpetuall 
screw,  which  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and  the  force  of 
a  screw,  being  both  infinite.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cowers  fnst. 
238,  I  call  those  [actions]  perpetuall.. which  have  not  any 
set  time  expresly  allotted  for  their  continuance.  1683  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  1832/4  Sir  S.  Morland's  Perpetual  Almanack. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Infernal-Stone,  or  Perpetual 
Caustick,  is  a  Chymical  Operation,  whereby  Silver  is  ren- 
dred  Caustick  by  the  Salts  of  Spirit  of  Nitre.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  II.  s.v.  Regulust  Of  this  regulus  [of  anti- 
mony], .are  made.,  the  antimonial  pills. ..  These  pills,  having 

..performed  their  office  and  been  discharged  the  body,  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  again,  and  again  j  whence  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  perpetual pills.  1799  P.  MOORE 
in  R.  Patton  Asiat.  Man.  (1801)  194  note,  The  manifest,  and 
by  no  means  unnatural,  fruit  of  this  last  zemindarry  system, 
called  the  perpetual  settlement.  z8i8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2} 

IV.  548  The  Lord  Chancellor  decreed  that  a  perpetual  in- 
junction should  be  awarded  against  Lord  Forbes  and  his 
trustees.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  443  Regula- 
tions were  passed  in.  .1802...  announcing  the  principles  of  a 
perpetual  settlement,  which.. was  effected  in  the  districts 

. .  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Madras  Government.  1881 
Rncycl.  Brit.  XII.  76  On  the  i7th  February  1577  was  signed 
the  'Perpetual  Edict',  which  ratified  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent.  1904  HARBOTTLK  Diet.  Allusions  193  Perpetual 
League,  a  league  entered  into  in  1291  by  the  three  Forest 
Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
d.  =  PERENNIAL  a.  2  b. 

1882  Garden  4  Feb.  75/3  The  Beta  maritima ;  known  as  the 

Perpetual  or  Beet  Spinach. 
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e.  Never  ending,  endless  in  succession  in  space. 

1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thult  xiii,  This  city  of  perpetual  houses. 

2.  Continuing  or  continued  without  intermission; 
constant ;  continuous  ;  unfailing ;  uninterrupted. 

Perpetual  bellows^  a  bellows  capable  of  giving  a  continuous 
blast  of  air. 

£1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  431  To  be  bonde  to  per- 
petual kepyng  of  siche  maner  signes.  1484  CAXTON  Curiall 

3  He  shal  be  enuoyed  (fr.  ennoyed]  now  here,  now  there  as 
acourrourorrenner  perpetuell.  1552  ABP.  HA  MILTON  Cnteclt. 
(1884)  38  The  well,  .and  perpetual!  spring  of  gudnes.     1594 
T.  B.  La.  Priniavd.  Fr.  Acnd.  n.  437  The  humours  and 
qualities  are  in  perpetual!  motion.     1697  DRYDEN   Virg. 
Georg.  IV.   540  With  Waters  drawn  front  their  perpetual 
Spring.    1755  MRS.  DELANY  Life  %  Corr.  (i860  III.  384  The 
melancholyhurry  of  business.. for  some  time  to  come  will 
necessarily  keep  her  spirits  in  a  perpetual  flutter.      1758 
REID  tr.  Afacquer's  Chym.  I.  362  Excite  the  fire  violently 
with  a  pair,  or  more,  of  perpetual  bellows  till  the  Iron  melt. 
1837-9  HALI-AM  Hist.  Lit.  i.  v.  §  16  This  produced.. per- 
petual barbarisms  and  deviations  from  purity  of  idiom. 

b.  Continuous  or  unbroken  in  spatial  extent. 
1658  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Parnta's  Wars  Cyprus  109  An  almost 
perpetual!  shore,  which  extends  it  selfe  for  the  space  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adice,  to  that  of  Piave. 
1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  1 1.  20  Great  Pillars  of  freestone 
..whose  capitelli.  .are  joyned  to  one  another  above  by 
arches  and  a  perpetual  cornice.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  vn.  381 
[To  Ajax]  Agamemnon  gave  the  dune  Perpetual. 

B.  Used  as  adv.  =  PERPETUALLY. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  Pr.  iv.  28  (Camb.  MS.)  Or  ellis 
yt  last  nat  perpetuel.  1439  in  Ancestor  Juiy  (1904)  isThat 
the  said  nonnes  sette  me  in  here  martilage  to  pray  for  me 
perpetuall.  155*  LYNDESAY  Monarche  695  Motioun  con- 
tinual), Quhilk  doith  indure  perpetual!.  1607  SHAKS,  Timon 
iv.  iii.  503  You  perpetual!  sober  Gods,  c  174*  GRAY  Ignorance 

4  Where  rushy  Camus'  slowly-winding  flood  Perpetual  draws 
his  humid  train  of  mud.    1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv. 
viii.  282  The  tribute,  .was  reduced  from  nine  lacs  perpetual, 
to  seven  lacs  per  annum,  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

C.  s/>.  (elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.) 

1.  a.  =  PERENNIAL  sb.  I.     b.    One  of  several 
continuously  blooming  varieties  of  rose. 

ci7io  CELIA  FIENSES  Diary  (1888)  300  All  sorts  of  Per. 

Sltualls  as  well  as  Annualls.    1859  LOUDON  Gardening  1054 
oses. ..  Damask  perpetual.    Hybrid  perpetual.    1890  Daily 
News  28  Jan.  6/6  A  choice  selection  of  hybrid  perpetuals, 
tea-scented,  and  moss  kinds. 

2.  A  machine  used  in  shearing  cloth  :  see  quot. 
1879  Casscirs  Tfchn.  Educ.  IV.  342/2  The  shearing  is.. 

effected  by  means  of  a  machine  called  a  '  peroetual ',  con- 
sisting of  a  roller  with  cutting  blades  passing  spirally 
round  it. 

f3.  A  hereditary  or  heritable  office.   Obs. 

1568  CECIL  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  (1759)  App.  xxvii, 
Providing  he  shall  not  dispose  of  any  offices  or  perpetuals 
to  continue  any  longer,  but  to  these  offered  of  the  premises. 

Perpetualist  (pMpftWfttilQ.  [f.  prec.  + 
-IST.]  One  who  is  in  favour  of  the  perpetuity  of 
something ;  spec,  a  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to 
those  who  favoured  the  perpetuation  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  State*. 

1850  LYELL  2«rf  Visit  U.  S.  II.  97  Those  slave-owners  who 
are  called  perpetualists,  who  maintain  that  slavery  should 
be  permanent.  1871  H.  WILSON  Hist.  Slave  Power  I.  574 
It  was.,  a  most  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  apologists, 
perpetualists,  and  propagandists  of  slavery. 

Perpetuality  (paipeti«|8e'liti).  [ad.  L.  type 
*perpetuiilitas  (It.  perpetualith,  rare  OF.  perpetu- 
alitf),  f.  i..  perpetuiflis  PERPETUAL  :  see  -ITY.  Cf. 
the  earlier  form  PERPETUALTY.]  The  quality,  state, 
or  condition  of  being  perpetual ;  perpetuity. 

1543  Perpetualitee  [see  PERPETUALTY,  quot.  c  1470).  1802 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  431,  I . .  found  in  the 
restlessness  of  curiosity  a  perpetuality  of  occupation.  1813 
Yankee  13  Aug.  3/4  There  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
proving  the  nan  perpetuality  of  Mr.  Redheffer's  invention. 

Perpetually  (paipe-ti»iali),  adv.  [f.  PER- 
PETUAL a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  Everlastingly,   eternally,    for  ever ;    in   per- 
petuity ;  indefinitely,  for  the  rest  of  one's  life.  arch. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1176  That  thou  and  I  be  dampned 
to  prison  Perpetuelly.  1436  AUDELAY  Poems  25  Therfore 
damnyd  schalt  thou  be,  Into  hel  perpetually  1491  Act  7 
Hen.  VII,  c.  10  The  foreseid  statute,  .shuld  be  in  his  force 
and  virtue  fro  thens  perpetuelly  to  endure.  1535  COVERDALE 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  69  There  he  buylded  his  temple  on  hye.  .that  it 
might  perpetually  endure.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  ix.  v,  He  to 
all  his  judgments  shall  apply  Perpetually,  ft  1688  VILLIERS 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Restoration  Wks.  (1775)  106  Can  shame 
remain  perpetually  in  me,  And  not  in  others? 

2.  Incessantly ;    persistently ;    continually,   con- 
stantly ;  with  constant  recurrence. 

c  1380  WYCI.IF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  431  po  M . . bynden  hem  to 
kepe  perpetuelly.  1:1410  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  2095 
Oure  habitacion  chaungeth  Fro  ioy  to  peyne  &  woo  per- 
petuelly. IJS3  Short  Cateclt.  in  Lit.  *  Doc.  Edw.  F/(i844) 
506  Yet  is  hisGodhead  perpetually  present  with  us.  a  1635 
NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)62  He  lived  almost  perpetually 
in  the  Camp.  1711  ADDISON  Sfiect.  No.  105  F  6,  I  might 
likewise  mention  the  Law-  Pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting 
Cases.  1853  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Ens:,  xviii.  IV.  127  Encroach- 
ments were  perpetuallycommitted.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood 
ii,  Crisparkle.  .perpetually  pitching  himself  head-foremost 
into  all  the  deep  running  water. 

Perpe;tualness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  perpetual :  =  PERPETUAUTY. 

1611  COTGR.,  Durfe,  euerlastingnesse,  perpetualnesse,  long 
lasting.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 
III.  iv.  x.  8  8  A  pathetic  sense  of  its  perpetualness,  and 
your  own  transientness.  1875  G.  DAWSON  Every  day  Counsels 
(1888)  106  The  perpelualness  of  some  men's  stings. 


PERPETUATION. 

t  Perpetualty  (p3Jpe-ti«,alti).  Obs.  fa.  OF. 
perpetuaulte,  -elte,  -aule,  repr.  L.  type  *perpeluali- 
tatem  :  see  PERPETUALITY.]  =  PERPETUITY  i. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  477  pey  don  harm  to  cristis 
chirge  bi  perpetualte  in  }>er  synne.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Love  i.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  n6  Yet  scriptures  for  great  elde  so 
been  defased,  that  no  perpetualtie  maie  in  hem  been  iudged. 
c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  c.  i.  (MS.  Bodl.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  10), 
Athelarde.  .held  his  tyme  ay  forth  the  souerante  In  heritage 
and  perpetualte  [ett.  1543  perpetualiteej. 
t  Perpetua'na.  Obs.  Also  7-8  perpetuano, 
7  -uanno,  -uno,  8  -uanee.  See  also  PERPET. 
[app.  a  factitious  trade  name,  f.  It.  or  Sp.  per- 
petuo,  L.  perpetutis,  with  Romanic  ending  -ana. 
Hence  F.  perpeluane.~\ 

A  durable  fabric  of  wool  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land from  the  i6thc.  (Cf.  thesimilarnamesfzw/rtj/- 
ingt  durance,  lasting,  etc.)  Also  trans/,  andyf^f. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  in.  ii,  Our  gentleman 
ushers,  that  will  suffer  a  piece  of  serge  or  perpetuana  to 
come  into  the  presence.  1611  FLORIO  Ital.  Diet.,  Dura, 
forte, . .  the  stuffe  Perpeluana.  1640  in  Entick  London  II. 
172  Drapery,  Perpetuannoes.  1685  J.  DUNTON  Lett.  Jr. 
New-Eng.  (1867)  14  The  Cloathes  of  the  Israelites,  .in  the 
Wildernesse,  never  waxed  old,  as  if  made  of  Perpetuano 
indeed.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2703/4  Stolen..,  34  Pieces  of 
Colchester  Perpetuano's.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  403  The 
Stuffs  called  Bays,  Perpetuana's,  &c.  of  the  Manufacture, 
which  are  sent  to  Italy.  1727  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Man's 
Comp.  407  Kers[ies],  Cottons,  Bays,  Perpetuanees,  Fustians, 
and  Norwich  Stuffs.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v. 
Sudbnry,  Sudbury . .  drives  a  good  trade  in  perpetuanas, 
says,  serges,  &c.  1846  J.  S.  BURN  For.  Prot.  Refugees  5 
The  Flemings  taught  the  manufacturing  of  our  Wool  into 
Broadcloth,  Rashes,  Flannel  and  Perpetuanas. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sinties  (Arb.)  97 
The  sober  Perpetuana-suited  Puritane.  1607  MARSTON 
What  you  will  \.  ii,  Hee's  in  his  old  perpetuana  sute. 
1648  SIR  E.  DERING  Ace.  Bk.  (N.),  For  a  counterpayne 
to  the  yellow  perpetuana  bed. 

Perpetuaiice  (p3jpe-ti«,ans).  [a.  OF.  per- 
pttitance  (13th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  perpfluer  to  per- 
petuate, pr.  pple.  perpetuant :  see  -ANCE.]  The 
action  of  perpetuating ;  the  fact  or  condition  of 
being  perpetuated;  perpetuation. 

1558  CAVENDISH  Poems,  etc.  (1825)  II.  154  Nothyng  hathe 

here  perpetuance.   1573  New  Custom  n.  L  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 

III.  25  If  trust  to  the  gospel  do  purchase  perpetuance  Of 

,    life  unto  him.     1870  E.  MUI.FORD  Nation  xvii.  341  To  serve 

!    its  end  in  the  perpetuance  of  slavery.     1877  M.  ARNOLD 

Last  Ess.  on  Ch.  Pref.  6  The  transformation  of  religion 

which  is  essential  for  its  perpetuance. 

Perpetuant  (psjpe'ti«iant).  Math.  [ad.  L. 
perpetuant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  perpetuare :  see  -ANT.] 
A  seminvariant  not  reducible  to  a  sum  (or  sum  of 
products)  of  seminvariants  of  lower  degree. 

1885  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  XII.  251  A  seminvariant 
which  is  not  reducible  is  said  to  be  irreducible,  or  otherwise 
to  be  a  perpetuant.  This  notion  of  a  perpetuant  is  due  to 
Sylvester,  see  his  Memoir  '  On  Subinvariants  '. 

attrib.  1904  Athenantm  21  May  660/1  'On  Perpetuant 
Syzygies ',  by  Messrs.  A.  Young  and  P.  W.  Wood. 

Perpe'tnate,  ///.  a.  [ad.  L.  perpetuat-us, 
perf.  pple.  passive  of  perpetuate  to  PERPETUATE.] 
Made  perpetual ;  perpetually  continued.  Const. 
a&pple.  and  as  adj. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c  32  Preamble,  The  wele  suertie 
and  comfort  perpetual  of  theym  ther  heires  and  successours. 
1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  \.  xxiii,  The  trees  and  flowers 
remain,  By  Nature's  care  perpetuate  and  self-sown. 

Perpetuate  (pMpe'tiwi^t),  v.    [f.  ppl.  stem 

•  of  L.  perpetua-re  to  make  perpetual,  f.  perfetu-us 
perpetual :  see  -ATE  3.  Cf.  F.  perpitutr  ( 1 4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans.  To  make  perpetual ;  to  cause 
to  endure  or  continue  indefinitely ;  to  preserve  from 
extinction  or  oblivion. 

1530  PALSGR.  656/1,  I  perpetuate,  I  contynue  a  thing  for 
ever.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  in.  (1509)  117  He  iudged  it 
was  a  better  meane  to  perpetuate  his  greatnesse.  1660  R. 
COKE  Justice  Vind.  5  For  we  see  all  things  are.,  per- 
petuated by  generation  in  their  species,  a  1711  KTN 
Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  306  Each  courts  us  Mate, 
And  in  their  Young  themselves  perpetuate.  1713  STEELE 
Englishman  No.  50.  320  The  Memory  of  a  Benefactor., 
may  be  perpetuated  by  erecting  Statues,  &c.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Coatm.  III.  xxvii.  450  If  witnesses  to  a  disputable 
fact  are  old  and  infirm,  it  is  very  usual  to  file  a  bill  to 
perpetuate  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses.  1864  BRYCE 
Holy  Rom.  Emp.  ix.  (1875)  145  It  [the  revived  Romano- 
Germanic  Empire]  perpetuated  the  name,  the  language,  the 
literature,  such  as  it  then  was,  of  Rome. 

f  b.  To  continue  or  extend  without  intermission. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  it.  xiv.  §  4  (1622)  357  (tr.  Ovid 
Metam.  i.  4)  Ye  gods  draw  on,  perpetuate  my  rime,  From 
Worlds  first  being,  to  my  present  time.  1790  HAN.  MORE 
Rclig.  Fash.  World  147  Is  it  not  to  be  regretted,  .that  they 
do  not  like  to  perpetuate  the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  in 
their  servants  also? 

Hence  Perpetuated  ///.  a.;  Perpe-tuating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  431  They,  which  . .  most  study  the 
perpetuating  of  their  fortunes.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Lift 


Stay.    i7jnmPiaonL'fMlJlfua.Kec.(iBS6>n.  24'  For  the 
perpetuating  the  testimony  of  ancient  witnesses. 

Perpetuation  (psjpetiH^-Jan).  [ad.  med.L,. 
perpetuation-em  (Du  Cange\  n.  of  action  from  L. 
perpctnare  to  perpetuate  :  cf.  F.  perpetuation  (i5th 


PERPETUATOR. 
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PERPLEXING. 


c.)i  It.  ptrpetuazione  (Florio).]     The  action  of  I 
perpetuating  or  making  perpetual  ;  permanent  con-   | 
Initiation;  preservation  from  extinction  or  oblivion. 
<-  1380  WVCLIK  Sel.  Wks.  I  II.  216  Of  alle  evelis  bat  com.,). 
hi  weiward  curatis  is  maad  a  perpetuacion.     1395  PURVEY    I 
Remonstr.  (1851)  1  1  Perpeluacion,  or  cuerc  lastinge  duringe. 
1471  RIPLEY  Coinp.  Alch.  Pref.  i.  in  Ashm.  Thtat.  C/n-nt. 
Brit.  (1652)  121  O  pytewouse  puryfyer  of  Soules  and  puer 
perpetuation.     1610  lit'.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i.  yii.  40 
Those  .  .  may  vow  .  .  an  holy  perpetuation  thereof  to  their  end. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Kp.  v.  xxi.  267  The  perpetua-    ' 
tion  of  a  very  ancient  custome.    1752  JOHNSON  Rambler    ' 
No.  203  F  8  Some,  .provide  for  the  perpetuation  ^of  families 
and  honours.     1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  i.  (1880)  n 
This  invention  [printing]  .  .  contained  within  itself  a  self- 
reserving  power  which  ensured  its  perpetuation.      1874 
TEPHEN  Camm.  V.  viii.  (ed.  7)  III.  463  A  court  of  equity.. 
permitting  any  of  the  parties  interested  to  institute  proceed,    j 
ings  ..  with  a  view  to  the  mere  perpetuation  of  the  testimony. 

[Agent-n.  from 


I 


PERPETUATE  v.  :  see  -OK.]  One  who  perpetuates. 
1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Gen.  iii.  24  The  author  and 
perpetuator  of  a  universe  of  being.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  i. 
(1876)  27  They  are  the  heirs  of  their  greatness,  and  ought  to 
be  the  pei  petuators  of  their  glory. 

Perpetuity  (pSipAtiiHU).  [ME.  perpetuite, 
a.  F.  perpMuiti(  i  Jth  c.  in  Littr^)  =  Pr.  perpetuitat, 
Sp.  perpetuidad,  \\.perpetuita  ;  ad.  L.  perpetuitat- 
em,  f.  perpetu-us  :  see  PERPETUAL  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perpetual;  endless 
or  indefinite  duration  or  existence. 

c  1450  Macro  Plays  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  30/822  Thy  obstinacy  wyll 
exclude  [thee]  fro  be  glorius  perpetuite.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vi.  clix.  149  Than  the  Emperour.  -transmutyd  the 
sentence  of  deth  vnto  perpetuyte  of  pryson,  &  losynge  of  his 
syght.  1497  Bp.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  B  iij,  This  materyal 
tabernacle,  which  myght  have  no  perpetuyte.  1587  GOLDING 
Df  Mornay  ix.  (1592)  130  If  we  say  that  the  Elementes  and 
the  Huing  wights  continue  their  perpetuities  in  their  kinds. 
1691  RAY  Creation  I.  (1692)  51  For  the  Stability  and  Per-  i 
petuity  of  the  whole  Universe.  1735-8  BOLINGBROKE  On 
Parties  144,  I  need  not  descend  into  more  Particulars  to 
shew  the  Perpetuity  of  free  Government  in  Britain.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  249  A  third  attribute  of  the  king's 
majesty  is  his  perpetuity.  .  .  The  king  never  dies.  1858  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  28  The  final  treaty..  conceived  upon 
a  basts  which  promised  perpetuity. 

b.  Phrases.  In,  to,  for  perpetuity  :  to  all  time, 
for  ever;  for  an  indefinitely  long  or  unlimited  period. 

1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  28/2  To  endure  to  the  next 
Parfement,  and  so  forth  in  perpetuite.  1574  tr.  Littleton's 
Tenures  107  b,  The  chaplayne..may  charge  y*  chauntry 
with  a  rent  charge  in  perpetuitye.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr. 
Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  IV.  226  There  to  continue  to  per- 
petuity. under  pain  of  beeing  Hanged  if  ever  they  returned. 
1717  BULLOCK  Wont,  a  Riddle  iv.  45,  I  cou'd  contemplate 
on  these  lines  to  perpetuity,  xSoa  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Dap.  III.  473  His  Highness,  .hereby  assigns  and  cedes  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Honorable  East  India  Company^  all  the 
territories  detailed.  i86a  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  ii.  69  We 
have  here  a  plant  which  is  self-fertilized  for  perpetuity. 

2.  A  perpetual  possession,  tenure,  or  position. 
1406  HOCCLEVE  Misrule  374  For  what  thyng  bat  is  lent,.  . 

Thow  ther-in  haast  no  perpetuitee.  1538  Ord.  Lichfield 
G/Vrf(E.E.T.S.)  10  [They]  did  admytt  William  Wylnehale, 
priest,  to  be  one  of  the  prestes  of  the  gild  as  to  a  perpetuyte. 
1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  500  What  a  folly  is 
this  to  preferre  a  lease  to  a  perpetuity.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men, 
Women,  ft  B.  Il.ix.  164  One  system  of  morals  ..  acted  upon, 
and  associated  with  flourishing  perpetuities. 

b.  Law.  Of  an  estate:  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  inalienable  perpetually,  or  for  a  period 
beyond  certain  limits  fixed,  or  conceived  as  being 
fixed,  by  the  general  law  ;  an  estate  so  restricted 
or  perpetuated. 

1596  BACON  Max.  $  Use  Com.  Larto  I.  (1635)  47  Perpetuity, 
which  is  an  intaile  with  an  addition  of  a  Proviso  Con- 
ditionall,  tyed  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the  land  from 
his  next  heire.  1607  NORDEN  Sum.  Dial.  in.  in  For 
nothing  is  iherein  to  be  inserted,  but  matter  of  perpetuitie, 
in  recommending  the  present  state  of  the  Mannor  vnto 
posterities.  iToa  Land.  Gas.  No.  3839/4  The  Perpetual 
Advouson  of  Staplchurst,..is  to  be  disposed  of,  either  the 
Perpetuity,  or  the  next  Presentation.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  IV.  403  The  Judges  have,  for  many  centuries, 
established  it  as  a  rule,  that  real  property  should  in  no  case 
be  rendered  perpetually  unalienable;  or,  as  it  is  usually 
expressed,  the  perpetuities  should  not  be  allowed.  1858 
LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy  Bk.  Prep.  Law  xvii.  119  To 
curb  the  rising  desire  to  evade  the  wholesome  rule  of  law  as 
to  perpetuities. 

3.  A  perpetual  annuity.  Hence,  The  amount  or 
number  of  years'  purchase  required  to  buy  a 
perpetual  annuity  ;  the  number  of  years  in  which 
the  simple  interest  or  annuity  on  a  principal  sum 
will  equal  the  principal. 

1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  266  An  annuity  may  also  be 
for  a  certain  number  of  years:  or  it  may  be  without  any 
limit,  and  ihen  it  is  called  a  Perpetuity.  1838  DE  MORGAN 
Ess.  Probab.  189  Each,  .would  have  to  pay  fora  perpetuity, 
if  the  preceding  fallacy  were  admitted. 

t  Ferpe'tuous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  per- 
pelu-us  PERPETUAL  +  -ous.  (Cf.  rare  ONF. 
perpetuu'eiis  in  Godef.)]  =  PERPETUAL  a.  I. 
Hence  t  Perpe  tuously  adv.,  perpetually. 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614)  123  Great  pitie  it  is 
thai  so  famous  a  worke  should  not  be  perpetuous.  Ibid.  23 
It  deserved  lobe  perpeluously  memoraDle.  1683  E.  HOOKF.R 
Pref.  Ferriage's  Mystic  Dm.  71  A  Conjunction  which  1  wold 
ever  call  Copulativ,  and  make,  if  I  could,  perpetuously  Con- 
summaliv. 

Perpeyn,  perpin  (in  Masonry)  :  see  PARPEN. 
VOL.  VII. 


tPerpla-oid,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PEB-  4  + 
PLACID.]  Thoroughly  placid  or  quiet. 

1660  1U-KNEY  KtpS.  ^uipor  (1661)  32  A  perplacid  strain  of 
acknowledging  authority. 

fPerpIa'nt,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PER-  2  + 
PLANT  z/.]  trans.  To  plant  or  fix  firmly. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  51  b.  His  especial!  truste 
and  confidence  was  perplanted  in  the  hope  of  their  ndelitie. 

fPerplea-d,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  PER-  2  + 
PLEAD  P.]  iiitr.  To  plead  strongly. 

1581  J.  BELL  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  340  b,  As  touching 
Prescription  of  Antiquity,  Osorius  perpleding  [orig.  con. 
testans]  demaundeth  of  Haddon,  in  what  wise  ne  delcndeth 
yl  his  innovation. 

t  Perplex,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  assumed  L.  type 
"perplexu-s,  after  next  and  L.  plcxu-s  plaiting, 
twining,  braid.]  =  PERPLEXITY  ;  entanglement. 

1653  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Amer.no  Jewel  36  Ready  to  perform 
that  office  with  the  least  trouble  and  perplex.  176*  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  cxiit,  There,  there's  a  perplex  !  I  could  have  wished 
. .  the  author . .  had  added  notes. 

tPerple'X,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  "L.  perplex-us  involved, 
confused,  intricate,  f.  PER-  2  +  plexus  interwoven, 
entangled,  involved,  intricate,  pa.  pple.  of  plectlre 
to  plait,  interweave.  (L.  had  no  vb.  perplectfre.) 
OF.  had  also perplaist,  perplix  (isthc.), perplex,  -e 
(i6th  c.)  repr.  the  L.  adj. 

In  this  family  of  words,  the  chronological  order  of  the 
senses  in  Eng.  reverses  the  logical  and  historical  develop- 
ment in  L.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Perplexed,  puzzled,  bewildered. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Was.  II.  422  pe  Popis  lawe..makib 
hem  [men]  perplex,  and  bindi)>  her  conscience  wib  feyned 
bondis.  1510  WHITINTON  fiilf.  (1527)  13,  I  am  perplexc  or 
doutfull  in  this  mater.  1546  COVERDALE  tr.  Calvin's  Treat. 
Sncrain.  C  ij,  So  dyd  the  sophistical!  doctors  . .  holde  the 
myserable  consciences  to  muche  perplcxe. 

2.  Of  things  :    Intricate,   and  hence  difficult  to 
unravel  or  clear  up  ;  involved,  tangled. 

1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1309/1  An  other  maner 
of  rekenynge,  with  whiche  wee  shall  not  neede  to  medle. 
This  muche  is  perplex  inough.  1563-87  KOXE  A.  %  M.  (1596) 
1621/1  Obscure  and  perplexe  kind  of  writing.  1610  J. 
DOVE  Advt.  Seminaries  2  The  matter,  .seemeth  perplexe, 
and  very  difficult.  1684  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  139  To  give  some 
light, .by, .extricating  what  is  perplex  and  entangled. 

Perplex  (paiple-ks),  v.  [Formed  under  the 
influence  of  PERPLEX  a.  and  PERPLEXED  ///.  a., 
and  at  first  used  only  in  pa.  pple.,  apart  from 
which  the  earliest  trace  of  the  vb.  is  in  the  end  of 
the  ifithc. ;  it  occurs  once  in  Shaks. :  see  quot. 
1595.  As  to  sense-development  see  PERPLEX  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  (a  person)  with  uncertainty  as 
to  the  nature  or  treatment  of  a  thing  by  reason  of 
its  involved  or  intricate  character  ;  to  trouble  with 
doubt ;  to  distract,  confuse,  bewilder,  puzzle. 

[1477:  see  PERPLEXED  ppl.a.  t.]  1595  SHAKS.  John  ill.  i. 
222  Fro.  I  am  perplext,  and  know  not  what  to  say.  Pan. 
What  canst  thou  say,  but  wil  perplex  thee  more  ?  If  thou 
stand  excommunicate,  and  curst  ?  1604  —  Oth,  v.  ii.  346. 
1611  BIBLES  Cor.  iv.  B  We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despaire. 
1613  CONWAY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  III.  155  That  which 
pinch't  and  perplex't  most.  1670-1  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  374,  I  think  we  shall  perplex  one  of  them 
against  the  other,  so  that  neither  shall  make  any  promise. 
1791  COWPEH  Iliad  xvin.  577  Perplex  not  with  these  cares 
thy  soul.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  n.  xii.  287  Their  con- 
tradictory accounts,  .serve  only  to  perplex.. the  student. 
fb.  To  torment,  trouble,  vex,  plague.  Obs. 

1686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronal.  Solyman  129  His  Distemper 


defend  her.    1703  MAUNDRELI.  Journ.  Jems.  (1733)  138  We 
were  a  little  perplex'd  by  the  Servants. 

2.  To  render  (a  thing)  intricate  or  complicated  in 
character  and  hence  difficult  to  understand  or  deal 
with;  to  make  (a  thing)  doubtful  or  uncertain 
through  intricacy ;  to  complicate,  confuse,  muddle. 
<ii6i9  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  11.  hi.  53(1623)219  A  very  good, 
and  a  sound  reason ;  though  somewhat,  perhaps,  perplexed 
vnto  the  vulgar  vnderstanding,  through  [etc.].  1641  J. 
JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  228  Our  peace  both  of  Church 
and  Common-wealth  hath  beene  a  little  plundered  and 
perplexed.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1838)  IV.  160  It  is 
clearly  out  of  order  to  perplex  the  question.  1701  SWIFT 
Contests  Nobles  4-  Camm.  iii,  He  added  three  hundred 
commons  to  the  senate,  which  perplexed  the  power  of 
the  whole  order,  and  rendered  it  ineffectual.  1771  WESLEY 
Wks.  (1872)  V.  135  Perplexing  a  subject  plain  in  itself. 
a  1871  GROTE  Elk.  Fragm.  iii.  (1876)  61  It  is  possible  by  a 
cloud  of  unmeaning  words  to  perplex  the  question.  1894 
T.  E.  PAGE  JEneid  n.  178  Notes  222  Editors  perplex  the 
passage. 

8.  To  bring  into  an  intricately  involved  physical 
condition ;  to  cause  to  become  tangled ;  to  en- 
tangle, intertwine ;  to  intermingle. 

1610-55  I-  JONES  Stone-Heng  (1725)  25  White,  perplexed: 
(as  it  were)  with  a  ruddy  Colour.  1641  H.  MORE  Song  of 
Soul  11.  iii.  in.  Ixviii,  An  heap  of  Orbs  disorderly  perplext. 


Hence  Perplexing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTII.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  170  When  ye 
beget,  .anxious  entangling  and  perplexing  of  consciences. 

Ferple  xable,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  perpltxabilis 
perplexing,  ambiguous,  obscure,  f.  perplexarl  to 
cause  perplexity,  f.  perplexus :  see  PERPLEX  a."\ 
fa.  Tending  to  perplex,  doubtful,  ambiguous. 
Obs.  b.  Capable  of  being  perplexed,  entangled, 
or  confused.  Hence  t  ^"plexabi  lity  (in  6 
-ibility),  perplexity. 

1599  R.  D.  Hypnerotomackia  73  This  . .  was  not  made 
without  ..  much  labour,  and  incredible  diligence,  with  a 
perplexibility  of  understanding  to  knowe  the  mystical!  con- 
ceile.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pcrplexable  (ferflexabitis), 
doublful,  ambiguous ;  hard  to  conceive  and  understand. 

Perplexed  (paiple'kst),///.  a.  Also  6-8  per- 
plext. [app.  in  origin  an  alteration  of  PEBPLEX 
a.,  assimilated  to  pa.  pples.  in  accordance  with  its 
quasi-participial  force  as  implying  a  resultant  state. 
As  to  the  sense-development  see  PERPLEX  a.] 

1.  Of  a   person :   Involved  in  doubt  or  anxiety 
on  account  of  the  intricate  character  of  the  matter 
nnder    consideration;     bewildered,   puzzled:    see 
PERPLEX  v.  I.    Formerly  in  a  more  general  sense : 
Troubled  :  cf.  PERPLEXITY  i  b. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxtonl  Dictes  Prol.,  In  diuerse  &  many 
sondry  wyses  man  is  perplexid  with  worldly  aduersitees. 
1519  MORE  Dyaloge  Wks.  165  That  it  might  please  his 
goodnes  in  so  great  a  parell  not  to  leue  me  perplexed.  1578 
BANISTER  Hist  Man  VIIL  103  Glandules.. pouryng  forih 
teares  in  a  perplexed  mynde.  16x1  BIBLE  Joel  \.  18  The 
herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed,  because  they  haue  no  pasture. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Perplexed, confounded, troubled.  1836  MRS. 
BROWNING  Poet's  raw  i.  xiii,  Mad  winds  that  howling  go ! 
. .perplexed  seas  That  stagger  from  their  blow  I 

2.  Of  things,  conditions,  language,  etc. :  Full  of 
doubt  or  difficulty  from  its  intricate  or  entangled 
condition;  intricate,  involved,  complicated. 

1519  MORE  Dyalogt  i.  Wks.  165/1  Why  shoulde  not  I  in 
such  perplexed  case  after  helpe  called  for  of  God,  take  the 
one  pane  at  aduenture  by  tot?  1576  FLEMING  t'anofl. 
Epist.  399  Ambrosius  is.. in  some  places  ..  perplext  and 
cumbersome  to  bee  vnderstoode.  a  1668  DAVENANT  Jlfan's 
the  Master  m.  i,  This  is  the  most  perplext  encounter  that 
I  ever  saw.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers  H.  x.  287  His  style 
is  disagreeable,  being  full  of  perplexed  sentences.  1831 
LEWIS  Use  4-  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  xi.  93  On  this  point  his 
language  is  somewhat  perplexed. 

3.  Of  material  objects:  Having  the  parts  intricately 
intertwined  or  intermingled  ;  intricate,  entangled. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  11.  vu.  5  5  The  formes  of  sub- 
stances, (as  they  are  nowe  by  compounding  and  trans- 
planting multiplied)  are  so  perplexed.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva 
xii.  That  perplext  canopy  which  covers  the  seat  in  his 
Majesties  garden  at  Hampton-court.  1748  Ansoa's  Vejr. 
in.  x.  4131116  history  and  inventions  of  past  ages,  recorded 
by  these  perplexed  [Chinese]  symbols,  must  frequently  prove 
unintelligible. 

Perplexedly  (psjple-ksedli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LV  *.]  In  a  perplexed  manner. 

1.  With  mental  perplexity  or  bewilderment. 

1650  Sc.  Melr.  Ps.  CXLIII.  iv,  My  spirit  Li  therefore  over- 
whelm'd  in  me,  perplexedly,  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais 
in.  xxv.  210  Most  perplexedly  desirous  to  know  the  Name, 
of  him  who  should  be  his  Successor.  18*7  G.  S.  FABER 
Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  "I-  3?6  AH  persons  seem  to 
be  perplexedly  looking  out  for  a  crisis  of  some  description 
or  other.  1870  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (1873)  VII.  Ixxv.  33  A 
point  on  which  many  were  perplexedly  meditating  »nd 
doubting. 

2.  In  an  involved,  intricate,  or  confused  manner ; 
intricately,    confusedly,  ambiguously,    obscurely. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1617  HALES  Serm.  6  Going  about  rather  perplexedly  to 
search  the  controversies,  then  grauely  to  compose  them. 
i««  HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  ii.  16  It  is  a  wonder  to  heare  how 
doubtfully  and  perplexedly,  .they  will . .  prate  of  the  patients 
sicknesse.  1706  J.  GARDINER  tr.  Rapin  on  Card.  IL  68  There 
Trees,  confus'd  and  wild,  perplextly  stray,  Observe  no 
Order,  and  no  Laws  obey.  179*  T.  GREEN  Diary  Lover  of 
Lit.  (1810)  12  The  intermediate  materials  are  capriciously 
divided  and  perplexedly  arranged. 

Perplexedness  (paiple-ksednes) .  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  perplexed ; 
perplexity  :  of  persons  or  things  :  see  PERPLEXED. 

1608-11  BP.  HALL  Mtdit.  *  Vows  in.  5  81  They,  through 
paine  of  body,  and  perplexedness  of  minde,  shall  be  least 
able  to  resist,    a  i6»8  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  (1652)  244  To  hold 
the  attention  of  the  Reader.. in  the  strangeness  or  per- 
plexedness of  witty  Fictions.   1653  ASMWELL  Fides  Apost. 
Plaine,   without    Perplexednesse,    or   Obscurity,      a  1693 
Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  xliv.  363  The  Anxiety  and  Per- 
plexedness of  Humane  Wits.    01714  ABP.  SHARP   /« 
(1754)  I.  ill  62  The  uncertainty  and  perplexedness  of  all 
human  events.  .  , 

Perple-xer.   rare.     [f.  PEBPLEX  v.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  perplexes. 
1694  MOTTEL-X  Rabelais  IV.  xlvl  (1737)  185  Perple. 

a.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  PERPLEX  sb. 


a  Passage  through  it.  1765  GOLDSM.  Double  Trans/arm. 
71  Now  to  perplex  the  ravell'd  noose,  As  each  a  different 
way  pursues.  1835  T.  T.  STODDART  Art  Angling  in  Scot. 
(1836)  41  Some  trout. .attempt  to  cut  or  perplex  the  tackle 
among  stones  or  weeds.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Transform. 
(Tauchn.)  II.  xvii.  192  The  complication  of  narrow  streets 
which  perplex  that  portion  of  the  city. 


es  strive  to  apprenemi.    1033—  •"/••'•  "  :  ", 
1  followedalltheperplexful..questionsoftheschool. 

Perple-xing,  ///..»•    [f-  PERPLEX  v.  +  -i 


That  perplexes  ;    causing  perplexity. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serm..  Ps.  ii.  .?(.64o>4«  A"*?? 
plying  intricacy,  in  the  Doctrmall  part.  1667  MM 


•,  and  per- 
TON  /'.  L. 
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PERPLEXINGLY. 

vui. ^183  With  perplexing  thoughts  To  interrupt  the  sweet 
of  Life.  17x4  GAY  Trivia  \.  10  Long  perplexing  Lanes.  1870 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong,  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  758  He  is  a  perplex- 
ing writer  to  deal  with. 

Perple'xingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
a  manner  that  perplexes ;  bewilderingly. 

1830  Blackvj.  Mag.  XXVII.  10  The  mind  or  person  being 
called,  somewhat  perplexingly  perhaps,  by  logicians,  the 
subject.  1897  Naturalist  247  Later  they  became.. more 
perplexingly  numerous  still. 

t-Perple'xion.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  -plyxcyon, 
6  -plection.  [ad.  late  L.  perplexion-em^  n.  of 
condition  f.  perplex-tts  PERPLEX  a.  (cf.  union}."] 
A  state  or  condition  of  being  perplexed;  perplexity. 

£1485  Digby  Myst,  (1882)  in.  1986, 1  woll  ponysch  swych 
personnes  with  perplyxcyon.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xi.  123  [His  life]  was  mixed  with  a  great 
manner  of  perplections.  1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  HI.  i. 
Wks.  1874  III.  40  Amazement,  warre,  the  threatning  Oracle, 
All  muster  strange  perplexions  'bout  my  braine. 

t  Perple'xitive,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also 
6  perplexatyue.  [f.  L.  perplexat-,  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  perplexari  +  -IVE,  or  irreg.  f.  PERPLEXITY  + 
-IVE.]  a.  adj.  Tending  to  perplex  ;  perplexing. 
b.  sb.  An  occasion  of  perplexity  or  anxiety. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxxix.  (1870)  300  Let  hym  resorte 
to  mery  company  to  breke  of  his  perplexatyues.  1660 
FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  428  Costly  Comments 
..and  more  perplexitive  Unfoldings  of  it  [the  Word],  that 
are  made  by  our  Schoolmen.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret 
Mem.  I.  no  Vapours,a  Distemper  all  new  and  perplexitive. 

Perplexity  (pwple'ksiti).  [ad.  post-cl.  L. 
perplexitas  (Ammianus),  f.  perplex-us  (PERPLEX 
«.),  or  a.  F. perplexitt  (l4th  c.  in  Godef.  C0mpl.*).] 
The  condition  of  being  perplexed. 

1.  Inability  to  determine  what  to  think,  or  how 
to  act,  owing  to  the  involved,  intricate,  or  compli- 
cated condition  of  circumstances,  or  of  the  matters 
to  be  dealt  with,  generally  also  involving  mental 
perturbation  and  anxiety;  puzzled  condition,  em- 
barrassment, bewilderment,  distraction. 

£•1300  in  Wyntoun  Cron.  vn-  3625  Succoure  Scotland  and 
remede  That  stad  is  in  perplexyte.     1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
xi.  619  Thai  war  in  gret  perplexite  Bot  with  gret  travale, 
nocht-for-thi,  Thai  thame  defendit  manfully.     1390  GOWER 
Conf.  Ill,  348  Tho  was  betwen  mi  Prest  and  me  Debat  and 
gret  perplexite.      1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  \.  (1520)  6/2 
The  chyldren  of  Israeli  were  in  greate  perplexyte.     1573-    ! 
80  BARET  Alv.  P  306  To  be  in  so  great  danger  and  per-    ; 
plexitie,  that  he  cannot  tell  what  to  do.   a  1674  CLARENDON    '• 
Hist.  Reb.  ix.  §  118  The  King  had  stayed  at  Hereford. .in    ! 
great  perplexity,  and  irresolution.     1748  Ansons  Voy.  in. 
vi.  346  As  we  had  no  observation  of  our  latitude  at  noon,  we 
were  in  some  perplexity.      1866  G.   MACDONAI.D   Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  xxxti.   (1878)  550,  I  had  been  in  great  perplexity 
how  to  let  her  know  that  I  was  there. 
fb.  Trouble,  distress.  Obs. 

"375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  78  His  maill  eiss  [malease  =  dis- 
ease] of  Ane  fundyng  Begouth;  for,  throu  his  cald  lying.. 
Him  fell  that  herd  perplexite.  c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  200  Let  me  the  mater  here  Why  he  ys  brought  in  thys 
perplexyte.  1540-54  CROKE  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  19  Turne  not 
asyde  fro  me  thy  face.  When  perplexitie  doeth  appere.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vii.  71  Ther  can  nocht  be  ane  mair  vehement 
perplexite  as  quhen  ane  person  beand  in  prosperite  at  his 
hartis  desire,  ande  syne  dechays  in  miserabil  aduersite.  1574 
Rtp.  Privy^  Council  Scot.  II.  383  The  said  Issobell  and  hir. . 
bairnis  ar  in  grit  perplexitie  and  povertie.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Perplexity^,  .also  trouble,  or  anguish  of  minde. 

2.  With  a  and  pi.     a.  An  instance  of  this  con- 
dition ;  a  state  of  doubt  or  mental  difficulty. 

£1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  12  Some  falle  in  perplexitees 
for  a  thyng  that  nought  is  to  charge  or  Htyl.  1532  MORE 
Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  486  But  if  the  sygnificacyon  bee 
knowen,  then  liued  the  chosen  people  of  God  in  the  old  law 
in  a  strange  perplexitie.  1671  MILTON  Samson  304  Till 
by  thir  own  perplexities  mvolv'd  They  ravel  more,  still 
less  resolv'd.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  36  P  8  Accidents 
which  produce  perplexities,  terrors,  and  surprises. 

b.  Something  that  causes  perplexity,  trouble,  or 
disturbing  doubt ;  a  matter  or  cause  of  trouble  or 
difficulty. 

1598  MERES  Palladis  Tamia  284  To  bewaile..the  per- 
plexities  of  Loue.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Susanna.  \.  32 
Susanna  sighed  and  sayd  :  Perplexities  are  to  me  on  everie 
side._  ^1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  105  All  is  involved  with  per- 
plexities. 1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  i.  iv.  63  It  is 
to  me  a^  perplexity  that  grave  authors  seem  to  enunciate  as 
an  intuitive  truth,  that  everything  must  have  a  cause. 
1877  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  ii.  24  The  condition 
of  the  clergy  was  a  pressing  and  practical  perplexity. 

3.  An  intricately  involved,  entangled,  or  confused 
state  <?/"  any  thing,     a.  Of  material  objects. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  4  Dropp'd,  and  disseminated 
amongst  the.,  perplexitiesofthemother-roots.  1779  J.  MOORE 


culties  to  encounter,  from  the  perplexities  of  the  country. 
I855  J.  R-  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  129  Upon  a  comparison  of 
various  classes  of  miners.. the  intelligence  of  any  class  will 
be  found  directly  proportionate  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
minerals  to  be  mined.  1881  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  in  Macm. 
Mag.  XLV.  34  The  dense  perplexity  of  dwarf  palm,  gar- 
landed creepers,  glossy  undergrowth. 

b.  Of  affairs,  a  subject  of  study,  etc. 
1743  JOHNSON  Let.  i  Dec.,  With  respect  to  the  interest, 
which  a  great  perplexity  of  affairs  hindered  me  from  thinking 
of.  1794  SULLIVAN  Vieiv  Nat.  I.  127  This  subject,  as  I 
before  observed,  with  all  its  perplexities,  was  much  agitated 
by  the  ancients.  i879CALDERWOODj'J//«rf(5-  Br.  69  Psycho- 
logy has  its  own  share  of  perplexity. 
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t  Perple'xive,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  L.  perphx-us 
PERPLEX  a.  +  -IVE  :  cf.  L.  comflexivus.}  Having 
the  quality  of  perplexing,  tending  to  perplex. 
Hence  Ferple'jciveness,  the  quality  of  perplexing 
or  causing  perplexity. 

1620  B.  JONSON  Nemsfr.  World  Moon  Wlcs.  (Rtldg.)  615/1 
Tut,  that  s  no  news :  your  perpjexive  glasses  are  common. 
1659  H.  MORE  Imniort.  Soul\.  ii.  (1662)18  If  the  perplexive- 
ness  of  imagination  may  hinder  assent,  we  must  not  believe 
mathematical!  demonstration. 

t  Perple'xly,  adv.  06s.  rare~l.  [f.  PERPLEX 
a.  +  -LY  ".]  In  a  perplexed  manner ;  confusedly. 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  v.  Wks.  1851  V.  211  This  is  the 
summe  of  what  pass'd  in  three  years  against  the  Danes,., 
set  down  so  perplcxly  by  the  Saxon  Annalist. 

Perple'xment.  rare.  [f.  PERPLKX  v.  +  -MENT.] 
Perplexed  condition,  perplexity. 

1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  336  The  perplexment  occasioned 
by  such  an  extraordinary  mass  of  materials. 

Perplext,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  PERPLEXED,  -LY. 

Perplioa-tion.  rare—*,  [cf.  L.  perplicat-us 
interlaced,  entangled.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Perplication, .  .a  folding  to  and 
fro.  1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Perplication,  a  method 
of  tying  arteries. 

tPerpo-lished,///.a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PEE-4  + 
POLISHED.  Cf.  obs.  \!.parpolir,parpoliss- (i6th c.).] 
Thoroughly  or  highly  polished. 

1616  J.  LANE  Cont.  Syr.'s  T.  IX.  7  Aspiringe  pinackles, 
perpolishd  towres.  Ibid.  x.  261  All  these  perpolishd  1  will 
statelie  build. 

t  Perpoli'te,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  perpollt-us,  pa. 
pple.  olperpollre  to  polish  well  or  thoroughly,  f. 
PER-  2  +polire  to  polish :  cf.  F.  parpoli  (i6th  c.).] 
Highly  polished  or  refined  in  style. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Ded.,  Not. .a  more  perpolite 
Doctor  than  thy  selfe.     1597  A.  M.  tr.   Guillemeav's  Fr. 
Chinirg,  *vj,  This  excellente,  exquisite,  and  perpolite  peece 
of  worcke.      1648  HERRICK  Heifer.,  To  M.  J.  Harinar, 
When  first  I  find  those  numbers  thou  do'st  write,  To  be 
most  soft,  terce,  sweet,  and  perpolite. 

t  PerpO'nder,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PER-  2  + 
PONDEK  ».]  inlr.  To  ponder  or  consider  thoroughly. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitjffc  21  Then  perponder  of  the  red 
herringes  priority.  Ibid.  68  Nowe  I  perponder  more  sadlie 
vppon  it,  I  thinke  I  am  out  indeede. 

f  Perpota-tion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  per- 
potatio  continued  drinking,  drinking  bout.] 

1623  COCK  ERAM,  Ferpotation,  ordinarie  drunkennesse.  1721 
BAILEY,  Perpotation,  a  thorough  drunkenness. 

Perpoynt,  obs.  form  of  PAKPEN,  PORCDPINE. 

Perprise,  Perprisioun  :  see  PDRPRISE,  etc. 

fPerpru-dent,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PER-  4  + 
PRUDENT.]  Very  prudent. 

1535  BOORDE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  H.  298  Our 
most  armipotentt,  perprudentt,  circumspecte,  dyscrete,  and 
gracyose  Souereyng  Lord  the  Kyng. 

t  Ferpusi'l,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  (erron.  -oil.)  [ad. 
L.  perpusill-us,  f.  PER-  4  +  pusillus  weak.]  Very 
small.  So  t  Perpusl'llity,  extreme  minuteness. 

1597  A.    M    tr.    Guilletneait's   Fr.    Chirttrg.   27  b/2   The 
vaynes-.throughe  there  perpusillitye  and  rotunditye,  they 
avoycle  the  poyncte  of  the  lancet.     Ibid.  31  b/2  Horseleeches 
are  little  and  perpucil  creatures  like  wormes. 

t  Perpyne.  Obs.  Corrupt  form  of  PORCUPINE, 
applied  to  a  French  gold  coin  issued  c  \  507  by 
Louis  XII,  and  bearing  the  device  of  a  porcupine. 
It  weighed  about  53  grains  troy,  the  contemporary 
English  sovereign  being  240  grains. 

1525  in  Lett,  t,  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  I.  660. 

t  Perquellies,  -les.    Obs.         (?) 

It  is  uncertain  what  Coverdale  meant ;  perqvtUis  re- 
sembles some  i6thc.  forms  of  portcullis. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  v.  8  Who  so  euer  smyteth  the 
lebusites,  and  optayneth  the  p^erquellies  [ed.  lS37perquelles] 
the  lame  &  the  blynde,  which  (lebusites)  Dauids  spule 
hateth.  [LXX.  airretrSta  ep  napa£«gu6t ;  Vnlg.  tetigisset 
domatum  fistulas;  1382  WYCLIF  touchide  the  gotere  of  the 
hows  cues  i  1388  hadde  touchid  the  goteris  of  roouys  ;  1539 
Great  B.,  Cranmer,  Bps'.,  Geneva,  getteth  vp  to  the  gutters, 
1611  gutter,  1885  R.  V.  let  him  get  up  to  the  watercourse.] 

t  Perque-r,  -querr,  -qnrre,  adv.  (adj.)  Sc. 

Obs.  Also  4  -quere,  6  -quier.  [a.  F.  par  fceur 
(in  OF.  queur  (lithe.),  cuer  (i2-ijth  c.),  citettr 
(l4-i5th  c.),  by  heart,  by  memory,  perfectly, 
exactly.]  By  heart,  by  memory;  hence,  perfectly, 
accurately,  exactly.  To  have  perqueir :  to  '  have 
by  heart ',  to  know  or  remember  perfectly. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  \.  238  Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wit. 
£'375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  414,  &  leryt  sa,  for 
he  was  wyse,  Al  [>at  til  a  monk  suld  fere,  In  to  schorl  tyme 
wele  perquere.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xc.  32  Gif  thow 
can  nocht  schaw  furth  thi  synnes  perqueir.  1577  in  Balfour 
Oppress.  Orkn.  f,  Shell.  (1859)  19  He  [the  Lawrightman]. . 
pronuncit  the  decreitis  perqueyre  in  default  of  scrybis.  a  1586 
SIR  R.  MAITLAND  Poems  (1830)  16  Nor  of  ane  Princes  the 
dewtie  and  the  del,  Quhilk  I  beleif  thy  heichnes  hes  per 
queir.  a  1610  SIR  J.  SEMPLE  in  Sempilt  Ballatis  (1872)  247 
The  fearefull  babe  quho  knawes  his  task  perqueir.  1638 
BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775)  I.  17  A  number  of  othir  passages  I  had 
perquire.  1722  RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets  I.  102  Could  newest 
aiths  genteelly  swear,  And  had  a  course  o'  flaws  perquire. 

b.  loosely.  Certainly,  without  doubt,  lorsooth, 
verily ;  rightly,  uprightly. 

a  1550  in  Dunbars  Poems  (1803)  312  For  he  lhat  pacience 
can  nocht  leir,  He  sail  displesance  haif,  perqueir.  1562 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  i.  46  Lat  perversit  prelettis  leif  perqueir. 


PERQUISITE. 

B.  adj.  Thoroughly  versed,  ( perfect ' ;  ready. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  72  Rype  of  ingyne,  with 
iudgement  perqueir.  r  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  <$•  Slae 
1467  Thair  neirest  perquierest  Is  always  tothembaith.  1742 
R.  FORBES  Ajax's  Sp.  in  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  (1785)  2  At 
threeps  I  am  na*  sae  perquire,  Nor  auld-farren  as  he. 

Perquest  (paikwe-st),  v.  rare-1,  [app.  f. 
PER-  i  +  QUEST,  after  L.  perquirfre :  see  next.] 
trans.  To  search  through. 

1891  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  xv,  There  never 
was  a  ship  more  ardently  perquested ;  no  stone  was  left 
unturned,  and  no  expedient  untried. 

t  Perqui/re,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  "L.  perqulrfre 
to  make  diligent  search  for,  f.  PER-  2  +  qttxrttre 
to  seek:  cf.  OF.  parquerir.]  trans.  To  search 
through,  or  make  diligent  search  into.  Hence 
f  Perqui'ring ///.  a.t  inquiring. 

1597  A.  M..\x.GuillemeaifsFr.Chirurg.  bivb/2  Mr.Rabet, 
a  verye  inventive  and  perquiringe  man.  1659  CLOBERY  Div. 
Glimpses  73  Perquire  Zoographurs,  and  none  recite,  A 
Romane  Pope  turn'd  willing  Anchorite. 

Perquisite  (paukwizit).  Also  5,  ^perquesite 
(7  -itt),  6-8  perquisit  (7  -itt).  [ad.  L.  per- 
quisitum  that  which  is  diligently  searched  for  or 
asked  after,  in  med.L.  a  thing  acquired  or  gained, 
an  acquisition,  f.  L.  perquirtre  (see  prec.).] 

fl.  Law.  Property  acquired  otherwise  than  by 
inheritance :  see  PURCHASER,  and  cf.  CONQUEST  sb.  6. 

\c  1*50  BRACTON  n.  xxx.  §  3  Ea  quae  dicta  sunt,  secundum 
quosdam  locum  habent  de  perquisite  in  utroque  casu  de 
hffireditate  vero  descendente  aliud  erit.  c  1290  FLETA  i.  xi, 
Tenementorum  qusedam  . .  tenentur  in  Capite  de  Corona 
qusedam  vero  de  Rege  per  escaetam  vel  per  per^uisitum.J 
c  1450  tr.  Charter  c  1255  in  Godstow  Reg,  (E.  E.  1*.  S.)  257 
The  londis  the  whiche  the  same  Alisaundir  had  bothe  of  the 
yifte  of  the  said  Raaf  his  fadir  and  also  of  his  owne  getvng 
of  perquysitis  in  karsynton.  1596  BACON  Max.  <$•  Use  Cont. 
Law  i.  xi.  (1636)  50  Though  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point 
of  inheritance,  but  onely  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of  the  bloud 
so  hee  be  next  in  estate.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Dtct.t  Per. 
quisite..,  signifies  any  thing  gained  by  ones  own  industry, 
or  purchased  with  ones  own  Money;  contradistinguished 
from  that  which  descends  to  one,  from  Father,  or  other 
ancestor.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I. 

fb.  In  generalized  use  :  An  acquisition.  Obs. 

1655  JER.  TAYLOR  Gold,  Grove  To  Rdr.,  Not  in  the 
Purchases  and  Perquisites  of  the  World. 

2.  Law.  Casual  profits  that  come  to  the  lord  of 
a  manor,  in  addition  to  his  regular  annual  revenue. 
For  the  sources  of  these  see  quot.  1579. 

[1379  in  Madox  Formulare  (1702)  65  Manerium  de  Cha- 
combe  in  Comitatu  North amptoniaCj  cum  omnibus  suis 
pertinentiis.  .reddttibus,  serviciis,  pratis,  pasturis  et  perqui- 
sitis  Curiarum.]  a  1552  LELAND  I  tin.  II.  50  King  Richard 
the  first  gave  to  Cirencestre  the  Cortes  and  Perquisites  of 
7.  Hundredes  therabout  yn  Glocestreshir.  c  1570  Pride  $ 
Lo^vl.  (1841)  36  Nowe  hath  a  churle..take  it  in  leace,  To 
wytte  the  lordship  with  the  perquisite.  1579  Expos.  Termes 
of  Lawe  156  b,  Perquisites  are  aduauntages  and  profittes 
that  come  to  a  mannor  by  casualty,  and  not  yearely :  as 
Escheates,  Hariotes,  Relyefes,  wayfes,  strayes,  forfaytures, 
amercements  in  courts,  wardes,  maryages,  goods  and  landes 
purchased  by  vlllaines  of  the  same  mannor,  and  diuers  such 
like  things  that  are  not  cerieine  but  happen  by  chaunce, 
sometymes  more  often  then  at  other  tymes.  1622  CALLIS 
Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  102  If  t^ie  Copyhold  were  overflowed 
by  the  Sea,  the  Lord  should  lose  his  Freehold  of  the  soil,  his 
Seigniory,  yearly  Rents  and  Fines  for  admittances,  and  all 
other  perquesites,  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  vi.  88 
Marriage,  or  the  valor  maritagii)  was  not  in  socage 
tenure  any  perquisite  or  advantage  to  the  guardian,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  320  A 
court  baron  being  incident  to  a  manor  of  common  right,  the 
manor  cannot  be  granted  by  a  private  person,  with  an 
exception  of  the  court  baron  and  its  perquisites ;  but  may  be 
so  granted  by  the  King.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  I.  6  Com- 
mutation of  tolls,  court  perquisites,  and  other  town  dues. 

3.  generally.    Any   casual   emolument,  fee,   or 
profit,  attached  to  an  office  or  position  in  addition 
to  salary  or  wages. 

1565  JEWEL  Def  Apol.  (1611)  641, 1  leaue  out  the  yeerely 
perquisites  that  the  Pope  made  of  his  Elections,  Preuentions, 
Dispensations,  Pluralities, Trialities,Totquots,  Tolerations: 
for  his  Bulles,  his  Scales,  his  Signatures  :  for  Eating  Flesh, 
for  Egs,  for  White  meat,  for  Priests  Concubines,  and  for 
other  like  merchandise.  1573  in  Gross  Gild  A/erch.  II.  76 
The  wardens ..  shall  have  the  same  perquisits  that  they  no  we 
have.  1661  f.  STEPHENS  Procurations  44  Procurations  for 
his  visitation,  itt  su6ra,  which  is  a  perquisit  or  profit  of  his 
Spiritual!  Jurisdiction.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent. 
p.  Ixvii,  That  part  of  their  Office  that  enabled  them  to 
receive  several  Admiralty  Perquisites  and  Droits,  1693 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  96  Colonel  Goddard, 
Governour  of  Bermudas,  .is  to  be  allowed  £500  per  annum, 
besides  the  perquisites  of  his  government.  1759  ROBERT- 
SON Hist.  Scot.  I.  I.  13  When  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
received  scarcely  any  salary  besides  the  fees  and  perquisites 
of  their  office.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  iv.  219  The  queen 
..is  intitled  to  an  anttent  perquisite  called  queen-gold,  or 
aurutn  regime.  1825  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  1-66 
There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  officers.. with  either 
salaries  or  perquisites.  1869  BALDW.  BROWN  Misread 
Passages  ix.  121  The  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  was  in  some 
measure  the  perquisite  of  the  priest. 

b'A- 

1705  VANBRUGH  Confid.  \.  iii,  Ah,  Flippanta,  the  per- 
quisites  of  quality  are  of  an  unspeakable  value  !  1712 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  469  f  i  To  an  honest  Mind  the  best 
Perquisites  of  a  Place  are  the  Advantages  it  gives  a  Man  of 
doing  Good.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Apr.  2/2  The  King 
(Humbert]  seems  to  have  treated  the  matter  [attempt  to 
assassinate  him]  very  coolly,  remarking,  'It  is  only  one  of 
the  little  perquisites  of  my  trade  '. 


PERQUISITE. 

c.  Any  article  that  has  served  its  primary  pur- 
pose, or  that  is  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  use, 
which  is  customarily  left  to  subordinates,  atten- 
dants, employees,  or  servants  to  turn  to  their  own 
profit,  or  which  they  claim  a  customary  right  to 
take  or  '  pick  up '  for  their  own  use. 

Such  are  the  perquisites  of  an  executioner  or  hangman,  of 
valets,  ladies'  maids,  cooks,  college  '  scouts  ',  employees  or 
assistants  in  any  work  in  which  there  tends  to  be  some 
waste  or  superfluity. 

<ri709  PRIOR  Widow  >t  Cat  30  Was  it  fit  To  make  my 
cream  a  perquisite,  And  steal,  to  mend  your  wages?  1735 
SOMI  iniLLK  Otottii.a85  These  claim  the  Pack,  the  bloody 
Perquisite  For  all  their  Toils.  1853  'C.  BEDS'  Verdant 
(/><•<•*  i.  vi,  Verdant  discovered  the  extended  meaning  of  the 
word  perquisites  [among  college  servants].  1855  PRESCOTT 
Philip  II,  1. 1.  vii.  100  The  pillage  of  a  place  taken  by  storm 
w.is  regarded  as  the  perquisite  of  the  soldier.  1861  SMILES 
Engineersll.  106  The  lightermen  claimed  as  their  right  the 
perquisites  of '  wastage  '  and  '  leakage ',  and  they  took  care 
that  these  two  items  should  include  as  much  as  possible. 

d.  A  gratuity  expected   or  claimed   by  some 
employees,  waiters,  servants,  and  the  like,  from 
those  to  whom  they  perform  services  in  connexion 
with  the  duties  for  which  they  are  employed ;  a 
customary  '  tip '. 

1711  AMHERST  Trrrz  Fil.  No.  42  (1754)  222  Most  candi- 
dates  get  leave  of  the  proctor,  by  paying  his  man  a  crown, 
(which  is  call'd  his  perquisite,)  to  chuse  their  own  examiners. 
1717  GAY  Begg.  Op.  n,  Your  father's  perquisites  for  the 
escape  of  prisoners  must  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  year.  1803  Censor  i  Mar.  33,  I  would  meet  another 
objection,  namely,  that  what  is  given  to  servants  at  inns  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  wages,  but  as  perquisites.  1841 
W.  H.  AINSWORTH  Old  St.  Pauls  1. 325  A  party  of  choristers 
.  .were  demanding  '  spur-money  '  of  him— an  exaction  which 
they  claimed  as  part  of  their  perquisites. 

e.  More  vaguely:  The  emoluments  or  income 
from  any  office. 

Prob.  so  called  first  in  cases  where  the  income  consisted 
solely  or  mainly  of  casual  receipts  or  gratuities. 

1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  413  Dr.  Hudson  made 
..[me]  second  Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library  with  Liberty 
allow'd  . .  of  being  Keeper  of  the  Anatomy  Schoole  . .  on 
purpose  to  advance  the  perquisites  of  the  Place  which  are 
very  inconsiderable.  1784  COWPER  Task  VI.  848  Where  he 
that  fills  an  office,  shall  esteem  Th'  occasion  it  presents  of 
doing  good  More  than  the  perquisite. 

t4.  concr.  An  adjunct,  appurtenance,  or  proper 
accompaniment  of  anything.  Obs. 

[1494  Wilt '.of W.  Stanborongh  (Somerset  Ho.),  Item  lego 
dicte  ecclesie..unum  craterem  argenteum..ad  fabricandum 
exinde  novam  crucem  argenteam  cum  aliis  perquesitis.] 
1667  PEPYS  Diary  22  Aug.,  My  wife  very  fine  to-day,  in 
her  new  suit  of  laced  cuffs  and  perquisites.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia  383  Casbin..the  City  is  much  decay'd,  ..and 
..it  has  lost  all  those  Perquisites  that  set  forth  the  Pomp 
and  Grandeur  ofa  sumptuous  Court. 

5.  fig.  A  thing  to  which  one  has  the  sole  right. 

1793  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  the  Pope  Prol.  8  King- 
making  unto  man  is  justly  given,  Once  the  great  per- 
quisite indeed  of  Heaven.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  ff  Is.  (1846) 
II.  ix.  452  The  government  kept  a  most  jealous  eye  upon 
what  it  regarded  as  its  own  peculiar  perquisites.  1877  BLACK 
Green  Past.  xxv.  (1878)  198  Assaults  on  seats  [in  parliament] 
deemed  even  more  a  personal  perquisite  than  his  own. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1711  (title)  The  Perquisite  Monger.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I. 
xco  The  modern  practice  of  perquisite-taking,  which  he 
says  may  be  stiled  a  skreen  for  bribery.  1809  E.  S.  BARRETT 
Setting  Srin  I,  94  The  perquisite-mongers.. blow  out  the 
candles  with  all  expedition,  to  save  as  much  as  possible  for 
themselves.  1899  Daily  Neivs  20  July  5/2  This  method., 
does  away  with,  .the  abominable  perquisite  system. 

[Perquisite,  a.,  error  for  prerequisite  :  see  List 
ol  Spurious  Words.] 

Pe-rquisited,  a.  rare-1,    [f.  PERQUISITE  sb.  + 
-ED2.]     Having  or  receiving  perquisites;  'tipped'. 
"  "743  SAVAGE  in  Johnson  Life,  If  perquisited  varlets 
frequent  stand,  And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand. 
Perquisition  (pa-ikwizi-Jsn).    [a.  F. perquisi- 
tion (isthc.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  ad.  med.L.  per- 
qtiisitiSn-em,  from  L.  perquirHre :   see  PERQUIRE.] 
1 1.    The   gaining    or    obtaining   of  something 
otherwise  than  by  inheritance :  cf.  PERQUISITE  sb. 
i.  Obs.  rare. 

1461  Kalis  of  Parlt.  V.  400/2  Pardons  made  by  any  of 
the  seid  late  pretended  kynges,  to  any  Body  or  persons . .  for 
purchace,  perquisicion  or  receyvyng  of  any  of  the  premisses. 
b.  The  exaction  of  perquisites,  nonce-use. 
1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  632/1  Even  criminal  judicature  flings 
its  scarlet  robe  over  the  sin  of  perquisition  ;  Newgate  itself 
claims  '  something  above  wages '  for  its  turnkeys,  something 
known  by  the  name  of  garnish  '. 

2.  A  thorough  or  diligent  search  ;  careful  investi- 
gation or  inquiry;  spec,  (after  French  use),  a  domi- 
ciliary or  other  search  ordered  by  law  for  the  dis- 
covery ofa  person, or  of  incriminatingdocuments, etc. 
161 1  COTGR.,  Perquisition . . ,  a  perquisition,  diligent  search, 
or  serious  inquirle.  i6j6  T.  H[AWKINS]  Caussin's  Holy 
Crt.  302  The  second  [degree  of  good  prayer] ..  is,  the  per- 
quisition, to  wit,  the  search  of  verityes.  1744  BERKELEY 
Sin's  §  126  So  fugitive  as  to  escape  all  the  nitrations  and 
perquisitions  of  the  most  nice  observers.  1793  SIR  M.  EDEN 
in  Ld,  Aucklamfs  Corr.  (1862)  III.  109  Orders  were  given 
by  the  Government,  .to  make  the  most  exact  perquisitions 
after  him.  1839  JAMES  Louis  XIV,  IV.  41  Papers. .found 
during  the  Perquisitions  in  Normandy.  1898  IVestm.  Got. 
i?  July  o/i  A  perquisition  was  made  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Esterhazy..but  with  no  result. 

t  Per  qui -si-live.   Obs.  rare—'1,     [ad.  L.  type 
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*perquisltlvum,  f.  perquisil-um  PERQUISITE  :  ice 
-IVE.J  -  PERQUISITE  sl>.  3. 

{•  1380  WYCLIF  ll-'ks.  (1880)  393  peclerkis  ban  many  gretc  & 
smale  perquisitiuys. 

Perquisitor  (paakwi-zit/j).  [a.  L.  perquisitor, 
agent-n.  from  perquirire  :  see  PERQUIHE.  Cf.  F. 
perquisiteur  (Oresme,  i^thc.  in  Godef.  Compl.) 
=  a.]  fa.  A  thorough  searcher.  Obs.  rare-". 
b.  The  original  acquirer  of  an  estate  to  which  his 
descendants  have  succeeded  ;  the  first  purchaser : 
cf.  PERQUISITE  sb.  I.  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Giossogr.,  Perauisitor(La,t.)  an  enquirer,  or 
diligent  searcher,  a  1807  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WOODWARD  in 
Roberta's  Appeal,  59  Penn.  SI.  Kcfts.  420  This  proviso  is 
a  legislative  recognition  of  the  general  common  law  principle 
of  descents,  that  inheritable  blood  is  only  such  as  flows  from 
the  perquisitor  of  the  estate. 

t  Perquisqui'lian,  a.  Obs.  nonce-iad.  [f.  PER- 
4  +  L.  quisquili-te  trifles,  rubbish  +  -AN  :  cf.  Qcis- 
QUILIAN.]  Thoroughly  trifling  or  worthless. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  36  The  very  pettitoes  of  infirmity, 
the  gyblets  of  perquisquilian  loyes. 

Ferradial  (pajir^-dial),  a.  Zool.  [f.  PER- 
RADI-US  +  -AL;  cf.  radial]  Pertaining  to  the 
perradii  or  primary  rays  of  a  hydrozoan  or  other 
ccelenterate ;  primarily  radial. 

1880  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Nature  4  Mar.  414/1  An  organ . . 
may  be..per-radial,  inter-radial,  or  adradiat  in  position. 
1881  —  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  558/2  The  eight  arms  of  the 
disc  and  their  tentaculocysts  are  [four]  perradial  and  (four) 
interradial.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anita.  Life  717 
(Ctenophora)  The  funnel  gives  origin  to  two  'perradial' 
vessels.  Ibid.  781  (Hydrozoa  Acraspeda)  Four  of  them,  the 
perradial  tentacles, . .  correspond  to  the  four  angles  of  the 
mouth;  four  others,  the  interradial  tentacles,  second  in 
development,  to  the  centres  of  the  square  sides  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  remaining  eight  adradial  tentacles  occupy  the 
intervals  between  the  per-  and  interradial. 

Perradiate  (paiit^'di**),  v.  [f.  PER-  i  + 
RADIATE  T.]  trans.  To  radiate  through ;  to  pene- 
trate or  intersect  with  rays. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  x.  (1848)  105  All  dark  things  brightened, 
all  contrariants  blent ;  And  truth  and  love,  perradiating  life, 
Be  the  new  poles  of  nature.  Ibid.  xix.  218  The  stars,  Per- 
radiated  each  like  thunderbolts,  Stand  clustered  into  omni- 
formal  spheres. 

II  Perradina  (p3j|Ki-dii)s).  Zool.  PI.  -11  (-i|3i). 
[mod.L.,  f.  PER-  4  +  RADIUS.]  Each  of  the  primary 
rays  or  radiating  parts  of  certain  ccelenterates. 

1880  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Nature  4  Mar.  414/1  The  first 
four  radii  [of  a  discomedusan  hydrozoan]  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  growth  from  a  simpler  phase  of  development 
are  called  the  per-radii,  the  next  four  (between  these)  the 
inter-radii,  the  next  eight  between  these  the  adradii. 

Perrafrase,  obs.  form  of  PARAPHRASE  sb. 

Ferraling,  erron.  form  of  PARPALLINO. 

Perre,  obs.  f.  PERRY2;  var.  PORRAY  Obs.,  pottage. 

Perre,  perree,  var.  PEHRIE  Obs.,  jewellery. 

Perregal,  variant  of  PAREQAL  Obs. 

t  Perreptation,  Obs.  rare—",  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  per-reptdre  to  creep  or  crawl  through.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Giossogr.,  Perreptation,  a  creeping  into 
'  every  corner,  a  diligent  searching. 

Perrerer,  var.  PERRIER  Obs.  Perrewig,  obs. 
f.  PERIWIG.  Perrey,  var.  PKHRIE,  PERRY  i  and  2, 
POHRAY  Obs.,  pottage.  Perriago,  -agua, 
-aguer,  -augre,  -awger,  obs.  ff.  PIRAQUA. 

t  Perridi-culouB,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  per- 
ridicul-us  (f.  PER-  4  +  ridiculus  laughable)  +  -ous.] 
Thoroughly  ridiculous. 

c  1600  Time*  n.  v,  I  hate  these  perridiculous  asses  Whose 
braines  containe,  noe,  not  one  ounce  of  witte. 

tPe-rrie,pe-rry.  Obs.  Chiefly  foet.  Forms: 
(  a.  4-5  (6)  perre,  4-5  perree,  -ey,  -eye,  (4  perey, 
5  pere,  pirre,  6  pyrre).  P.  4-5  perrye,  -ie,  5-6 
perry,  (5  pery).  7.  5  pierrye,  6  pierrie,  (9 
pierie).  [a.  OF.  pierrie,  pierie  (Godefroy),  syn- 
copated form  of  pierrerie,  OF.  perrerie,  f.  pierre 
stone  +  -erie:  see  -ERY  I. 

The  syncopated  form  is  evidenced  in  i4-i6th  c.  in  Godef. ; 
app.  Anglo-Fr.  must  have  had  perrii  (from  perrerie, 
perr'rie, per'rie)  as  the  source of  1 4th  c.  ME. perrte, perrye. 
whence  later  perry.  In  the  forms  perrt  (the  earliest  and 
most  frequent  in  ME. 1,  perree,  perrey,  -eye,  the  termmatio 
is  not  easy  to  account  for.  (?  r.  perrt,  -tc  pa.  pple.  used 
sbst.;  cf.  Pr.  peyrat  :-U  frtrStum.)  The  late  15*  and 
i6thc.  forms  pierrye,  pierrte  followed  later  French.] 

Precious  stones  or  gems  collectively ;  jewellery. 

a.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10042  A  riche 
corounalwi|>  perre.  c  1350  Will  Paleme  53  In  gode  clobes 
of  golda-grebed  ful  riche  Wib  perrey  and  pellurc  pertelyche 
to  be  rimes.  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxvm.  66 
_.*.  ',  f  f  ,  «  i  ..._.  D  01  n  v  «•» 


was  al  clad!  in  perree  to  rr.  perre,  perrye,  perry]  and  in 
gold.  C143P  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  46  Ryche 
attyres  of  stonys  and  perre  [rime  be),  c  1450  Erie  fount 
127  Rychely  sche  was  cladd,  In  golde  and  ryche  perre  Irtme 
free].  [IJSS  Lydgate's  Chron.  Troy  IL  xl.  Gj/i  And  all 
aboue  reysed  was  a  see,  Ful  curyously  of  stones  and  perre 
[so  MS.  c  1425].  1558  —  Boclias  vin.  xxii.  14  b,  With  rojfal 
rubies,  gold,  stones,  nor  pyrre.] 

8  ?  1370  KoH.  Cicyle  268  Alle  was  set  with  perrye  [riixe 
crystyante].  1386  Will  Sir  R.  Grene  (Somerset  Ho.), 
Capucium  de  perry.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  M3  *°r  cloth  of 
eold  and  forpcrrie,  Which  him  was  wont  to  magnefie.  ?<xi4CO 
.Mortc  Art*.  2461  Appayrellde  with  perrye  and  pretious 


PERROTATORY. 

stones.  ?c  1475  Syr.  lovje  Degre  719  Ye  ware  the  pery  on 
your  head.  701500  Chester  PI.  iv.  93  Therfore  hone, 
names,  and  perye,  As  falles  for  mydigmtie,  The  tythe  of  yt 
1  take  of  Ihee.  <r  1560  How  a  Mtrchande  51  in  Hazl. 
K.  P.  P.  I.  198  He  boghte  bur  perry  to  bur  hedd  Of  sapheri 
and  of  rubeys  red. 

y.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  xL  78  As  moche  as  two  myghty 
men  myght  susteyne  of  pierrye.  a  1541  WYATT  Faithful 
lover  giveth  his  Mistress  his  heart  Poems  (1815)  152,  I  can- 
not give  broaches  nor  rings, ..  Pierrie,  nor  pearl,  orient  and 
clear.  [1880  Contetnp.  Rev.  Mar.  421  All  this  fine  pierie, 
The  riches  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea.) 

Perrie,  obs.  form  of  PERRY  ',  2,  PIRRIE,  a  squall. 

tPerrier.  Obs.  Also  5  perrerer,  perierer, 
7  perier.  [a.  OF.  perrier  (u-isth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.,  now  pierrier)  =  Sp.  peJrero,  It.  pelriere, 
repr.  a  L.  type  *petrarius,  and  parallel  to  OF. 
pcrriire,  med.L.  pelraria  (Du  Cange)  in  same 
sense,  deriv.  of  L.  pelra,  F.  pierre  stone :  cf. 
PETRARY  and  PEDBBRO.]  orig.  A  ballistic  engine 
or  cannon  for  discharging  stones;  later,  a  small 
gun  with  which  ships  were  armed  =  PEDRERO. 

£1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  in  If  bou  shall 
assay II  caslels,  vse  Instrument:  castyng  stones,  as  Mangoles 
or  Perrerers.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  clxxiv.  257  They., 
dyde  do  make  engyns,  perierers,  Magonneauls,  castellys, 
chattes.  1514  in  Hakltiyt't  Voy.  (1599)  II-  79  Artillerie  of 
the  Turkes.  .cannons  perricrs  of  brasse,  that  shot  a  stone 
of  three  foote  and  a  halfe.  1643  Lane.  Tracts  174  The  noise 
of  9  canon  and  2  periers.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Perritrs, 
a  small  sort  of  Great  Guns  that  shoot  Stones,  carried  by 
Privateers.  [1885  C.  W.  C.  OMAN  Art  of  War  57  Against 
walls  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  thick,  the  feeble  . .  perrieres, 
catapults,.. and  so  forth,  beat  without  perceptible  effect.] 

Perrierie,  var.  PIERHEBIE  Obs.  Perrii,  obs.  f. 
PEARL,  PERIL.  Perriment,  Perritore,  Perri- 
wig,Perriwinkle,Perroohioun,obs.  ff.  PEDI- 
MENT, PAHITOR,  PERIWIG,  PERIWINKLE,  PAHOCHIAN. 

fPerrogate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
l^perrogire  to  ask  one  after  another.] 

i6«3  COCKERAM  u,  To  Desire  a  thing  heartily,  perogate. 

Perron  (pe-r<Jn,  or  as  F.  HpfrohJ.  Also  4 
peroun,  5  peron.  [a.  F. perron  (i  ith  c.  in  Littre) 
=  Pr.  peiro,  peiron,  It.  petrone  large  stone,  great 
rock,  f.  L.  petra,  F.  pierre  stone.] 

L  A  large  block  or  solid  erection  of  stone,  with 
or  without  steps,  used  as  a  platform,  the  base  of 
a  market-cross,  a  sepulchral  monument,  etc. 

c  1380  Sir  Fervmb.  4429  Out  of  be  tour  ban  cam  he  doun, 
And  set  hym  on  an  hey;  peroun.  Y-mad  as  a  chayre.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  t.  v.  419  The  Peron  that  Merlyn  had 
made  to  fore  where  sire  Lancyor.  .was  slayne.  Ibid.  Ixxxvu. 
568  The  peron  and  the  graue  besydes  Camelot.  c  1530  LD. 
BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Btyt.  (1814)  133  There  was  pyght  in 
the  myddes  of  the  felde  a  grete  perron,  wheron  there  was 
hanginge  a  riche  and  a  goodly  shelde.  (1611  COTOR.,  Per- 
ran  also,  a  square  Base  of  stone,  or  mettall,  some  fiue  or 
six  foot  high,  whereon,  in  old  time.  Knights  errant  placed 
some  discourse,  challenge,  or  proofe,  of  an  aduenture.] 
b.  spec,  (see  quot.). 

1863  KIRK  Chas.  Bold  1. 1.  vii.  297  Liege... In  the  centre 
of  the  Square,  on  a  pedestal  of  several  steps  stood  a  pillar. 
.  .The  Perron— regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  cmc  organi- 
zation . .  — was  an  ooject  of  patriotic  reverence  and  affection. 
Ibid.  IL  ii.  450. 

2.  Arch.  A  platform,  to  which  one  ascends  by 
steps,  in  front  of  a  church,  mansion,  or  other  large 
building,  and  upon  which  the  door  or  doors  open  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  double  flight  of  steps 
ascending  to  snch  a  front  door. 

[c  1475  Partenay  4974  And  when  that  Gaffray  was  descendid 
tho,  At  the  perron  longe  bode  not  in  bat  place.  At  castell 
finding  hys  fader  by  grace.]  1713  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc  s 
Treat.  Archit.  \.  129  By  Perron  we  mean  an  Ascent  or 
Elevation  given  to  the  Entrance  ofa  Building.  The  1'ortail 
..of  a  Church.,  or  any  other  great  Building,  .ought  to  have 
a  Perron.  1843  THACKERAY  Ir.  Si.  Bk.  1.  i.  39  Whiskey- 
and-water  was  ordered,  which  was  drunk  upon  the  perron 
before  the  house.  i86a  LVTTON  Str.  Story  xxi,  An  imposing 
pile,,  .with,  .grand  perron  (or  double  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
entrance).  1864  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  Hym.  *  £"f-  HI.  21 
Standing  on  the  lofty  Perron  of  the  tall  Ducal  PaTace.  1898 
QUILLER-COUCH  Stevenson's  St.  Ives  306  Ihe  landlord  wel- 
comed us  on  the  perron. 

Perroquet,  p.  auk :  see  PARAKEET,  PAROQDET. 

Perrore,  obs.  form  of  PARK  RE. 

tPerrosin.  Obs.  Forms:  5  perrosin,  -TD, 
6  perosin,  -en,  pirrosyn,  6-7  perrosen,  7  per- 
-roain.  [app.  a  corruption  of  AF.  *peis-resin.  — 
OF.  pot's-  or  poix-resin  '  the  resin  of  turpentine  ' 
(Littre1).  Cf.  PITCH-BESIN.]  An  old  name  for  a 
resin  of  some  kind,  app.  the  dry  resin  obtained 
from  pine  trees ;  colophony. 

<-i4So  M.  E.  Med,  Bk.  (Heinnch)  173  Tak  bre  quarterpns 
of  clene  rosyn,  &  a  quarteron  of  good  perrosyn,  &  ball 
a  pounde  of  good  oile  de  olyue.    Ibid.  174  As  sone  as  (w 
rosyn  &  by  perrosyn  beth  molten  &  relented.    1545  Kales  of 
Customs  Cjb,  Perosen  the  C  pound  xim.  mirf.     is*3  '• 
GALE  Antidot.  n.  52  Boyle  your  Rosyne,  Pirrosyn  ; 
Waxe,  with  four  vnce  of  deare  suet,    rfoo  SURFLET  Countr 
Forme  I.  iv.  n  The  best  are  made  of  aller  tree,  firre  tree, 
or  pine  tree,  out  of  which  dislilleth  perrosen  \Fr  ortg.  dum» 
sori   la  poix  resine].     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  .81  Ta 
in  wine  with  dry  per-rosin   \r,,in.i   ticca],    *Jg**L 


causeth  one  most  speedily  to   make  water.     /, 
the  dry  per-rosins  [in  sicco  genere],  those  are  in  most  re^ 
whichbTwhite,  pure,  transparen^  f  deare,  quite  through. 
Perrot,  variant  of  PERIT  Obs.,  minute  wi 
Ferrotatory  (psair^tatsri),  a.    [f.  PEE-  i 


PERROTI3STE. 

ROTATORY.]  Passing  through  a  series  of  terms  or 
objects  as  if  arranged  in  a  circle,  so  that  one  passes 
from  the  last  immediately  to  the  first  again. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Perrotine  (pewtrn).  [a.F./*?m?/z«£,f.  Perrot, 
name  of  the  inventor.]  A  machine  for  printing 
calico  in  colours  by  means  of  wooden  blocks. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  216  The  Perrotine  is  a  machine  for 
executing  block-printing  by  mechanical  power.  1883  R. 
HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  211/1  Print  on  the 
white  and  red  discharges  with  the  perrotine,  or  with  a  two- 
colour  cylinder  machine. 

f  Perrour,  obs.  form  of  PABUBE. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1536  Poudird  with  perry  was  perrour 
&  othire.  1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  in.  Bbbiv,  Theyr 
copes  perrours,  and  chysibilles,  whan  they  bee  in  theyr 
prelately  pompeus  sacrifices. 

Perruok(e,  -ruke,  perruque :  see  PEKUKE. 

Perruquerian  (per#klo'rian),#.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
next :  see  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  perruquier. 

1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding  House  i,  The  shining 
locks  of  those  chef-d'oeuvres  of  perruquerian  art. 

||  Perruquier  (perwky*).  Also  8  peruquier; 
rarely  anglicized  as  PEBUKIEB,  q.  v.  [Fr.,  i.per- 
rnque  PERUKE.]  One  who  makes,  dresses,  or 
deals  in  perukes ;  a  wig-maker. 

1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  i.  i,  All  the  fraternity  of 
men  makers, ..  taylors,  perruquiers,  hatters,  hosiers.  1837 
THACKERAY  Ravenswing  ii,  The  tailor.. exposed  his  head 
to  the.  .perruquier's  gaze.  1882  SERJT..  BALLANTINE  Expcr. 
viii.  85,  I  remember  a  fashionable  perruquier  being  tried 
many  years  ago. 

t  Perry  *,  pery,  pirie.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i 
pirise,  pirse,  pyrige,  1-5  pirie,  pyrie,  5  pire, 
piry(e,  pyry(e,  pirry,  purye,  7  pyrrie.  0.  4-5 
perie,  -y(e,  5  pere,  pereye,  6  perrie,  perrey 
(pearie).  [OE.  pirge,  piri&t)  pirie,  pyrie,  wk. 
fern.,  of  obscure  formation,  taken  by  Pogatscher 
to  represent  a  late  L.  type  ^pirea,  *perea  (sc. 
rtr&wtree),  from  a  late  L.  adj.  *pire-ust  *pere-us, 
f.  pirumt  Rom.  pera  pear.  (But  no  trace  of  such 
adj.  has  been  found  in  L.  or  Rom.) 

The  historical  series  pirige,  pirie>  perie^  perrie,  *perry,  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  tniriget  mtrie,  meriet  merrie, 
inerry,  the  i  in  both  becoming  e  oefore  r,  which  again  was 
doubled  after  the  short  vowel.] 

A  pear-tree;  sometimes  distinctively  the  wild 
pear-tree.  Also  attrib. 

937  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  II.  429  J>anon..up  on  stream  .. 
midde  weardne  up  on  J?a  pyrian.  972  Ibid.  III.  586  And- 
lang  die  on  ba  pyrigan  of  feere  pyrijan  on  bone  longan 
apuldre.  <  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  137/37 
Pirns,  pirije.  —  Gram.  vii.  (Z.)  20  ff«ec  pirus  beospyrije, 
hoc  firntn  seo  peru.  13..  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  555  A  fair 
gardm,..Ful  of  appel  tres,  and  als  of  pirie;  Foules  songe 
therinne  murie.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  16  Piries  and 
Plomtres  weore  passchet  to  be  grounde.  r  1386  CHAUCER 
Merck.  T.  937  Thus  I  lete  hym  sitte  vp  on  the  pyrie  [v.rr. 
purye,  pyrye,  Pyry,  pirry,  pire,  pirie].  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  A',  xvn.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS-),  As  whan  a  pery  is  graffid 
on  an  appeltre.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  37  (Trin.)  Of  good  pire 
com  gode  perus.  14. .  1/oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 603/1'  Piretumt 
angHce  Pereye.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586) 
87  b,  You  may  graffe  the  Apple  upon  the  Perrey,  the  Haw- 
thorne, Plome  tree,  Servisse  tree, . .  Poplar,  Willowe  and 
Peare.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xxxi.  697  High  as  a  Perrie, 
or  wilde  Peare  tree.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  474  There  be 
some  Pyrries  and  Apple  trees  that  bring  forth  fruit  twice 
a  yeare. 

attrib.  14..  Songs  ff  Carols  xxxi.  (Warton  CD,  To  gryffyn 
here  a  gryf  of  myn  pery  tre.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  137 
A  pere  or  a  wardeyn  wold  be  graffed  in  a  pyrre  stock.  1586 
W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  76  Now  Melibcee  ingraft 
pearie  stocks,  sette  vines  in  an  order.  1603  STOW  Surv.  48 
That  he  should  buy  certaine  perie  plants. 

Perry  2  (pe'ri).  Forms  :  4  pereye,  ?  piri,  5 
peirrie,  pirre,  5~6perre,  pirrey,  6  perie,  pirrie, 
6-7  pery(e,  perrie,  7  perrey,  pyrrey,  -ie,  piry, 
6-  perry.  [ME.  pereye,  a.  O¥.per/  (13-161*1  c.), 
perey  (i^thc.  in  Godef.):-late  L.  type  *peratumt 
f.  late  L.  pera  =  L.  pirum  pear.]  A  beverage 
resembling  cider,  made  from  the  juice  of  pears  ex- 
pressed and  fermented. 

tx3*5  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  205  Ine  wine  me  ne  may,  Inne 
styere,  ne  inne  pereye  [rime  reneye].  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
v.  134  Peni  Ale  and  piriwhit  heo  pourede  to-gedere.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan).  394/1  Perre,  drynke,  piretum.  £-1480  HENRY- 
S'>N  Test.  Cres.  441  Tak  mowlit  breid,  peirrie,  and  ceder 
sour.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  281/2  Pirrey  (Pirre),  piretum. 
1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  vi.  (1877)  i.  161  A  kind  of  drinke 
made .  .of  peares  is  named  pirrie.  1577-87  HOUNSHED  Chron. 
III.  1197/1  Botes  laden  with  wine,  cider,  perrie.  1623  LISLE 
MifriconO.ffN.  Test.  Ded.  xxxiv,  SydV  in  Kent,.. Pyrrie 
in  Wostersheere.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card. 
I.  117  The  great  Pear  plantations,  planted  for  the  making 
of  Perry  in  those  places  where  Vines  cannot  prosper,  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  viii.  319  Excise. .at  first  laid  upon  .. 
the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale,  cyder,  and  perry.  1840 
Cottager's  Man.  5  in  Libr.  U.  A"«.,  Huso.  Ill,  Cider,  perry, 
wines . .  might  easily  be  obtained  by  an  additional  half  acre, 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  &s  perry  fanner, perry  pear. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  250  The  cider  and  perry  farmer  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  this.  1896  Jrnl.  R.  Horticult.  Soc.  Nov. 
208  One  of  our  oldest  perry  pears,  the  Longland,  equals  the 
well-known  Catillac  for  stewing. 

Perry  3,  variant  of  PEBRIE  06s.,  jewellery. 
Perry4,  variant  of  PIRRIE,  gust  of  wind. 
Perryall,  Perrygryne,  Perrywig,  obs.  ff. 
PAIR-ROYAL,  PEREGRINE,  PERIWIG. 
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Persaife,  -saive,  obs.  forms  of  PERCEIVE. 

Fersalt,  per-salt  (pa-^lt,  -s§:lt).  Chem. 
[f.  PER-  5  +  SALT.]  A  salt  formed  by  combination 
of  an  acid  with  the  peroxide  of  a  metal. 

1820  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  x.  50  The  per-salts  give  it 
[rhubarb  paper]  an  olive-green-tint,  while  the  proto-salts 
produce  no  change.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  504/1  A 
sub-phosphate,  which  on  reaching  the  lungs  became  a  per- 
salt.  1883  HardwicJis  Photogr.  Chem.  (ed.  Taylor)  61  Free 
Ammonia,  .usually  throws  down  a  red  Sesquioxide  from  the 
Persalts  of  Iron. 

Persan,  -sante,  obs.  forms  of  PERSIAN. 

fPersanate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  persdnat-,  ppl. 
stem  otpersanare  to  cure  completely,  f.  PER-  2  + 
sdndre  to  heal.]  trans.  To  cure  perfectly. 

1623  in  COCKERAM.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renoifs  Disp.  431 
Telephus  wounded  by  Achilles  was  thereby  persanated. 

Persand,  -sant,  -saunt,  variants  of  PERCEANT 
Obs.^  piercing.  Persar,  obs.  form  of  PIERCER. 

t  Fersa-tanize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f,  PER-  2 
+  SATANIZE.]  trans*  To  possess  thoroughly  with 
or  by  Satan. 

1857  Truths  Cath.  Relig.  (ed.  4)  178  His  [Luther's]  asser- 
tion is  '  that  Zuinglius,  and  all  who  adhere  to  his  doctrine, 
are  insatanized,  supersatanized  and  persatanized '. 

Persaue,  -sawe,  -sayue,  obs.  ff.  PERCEIVE. 

Persche,  obs.  f.  PARISH,  PERISH  v.,  PIERCE. 

tPerSCri'be,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  per- 
scrtbfre,  f.  PER-  1,2+  scrlbere  to  write.]  trans.  To 
write  out,  write  or  describe  at  length  or  in  foil. 

1538  LELAMD  N.  Y.  Gift  in  Itin.  I.  p.  xxii,  [Thou]  that 
from  tyme  to  tyme  hath  with  greate  Diligence  ..  perscribed 
the  Actes  of  yowr  moste  noble  Praedecessors,  and  the  For- 
tunes of  this  your  Realme. 

Perscrutation  (p3Jskr«t^-j3n).  [a.  obs.  F. 
perscrutation  (early  i6th  c.),  ad.  L.  perscrutd- 
tidn-em,  noun  of  action  f.  perscriitare ".  see  PER- 
SCRUTE.]  A  thorough  searching  or  investigation; 
careful  scrutiny,  examination. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \.  xxii.  (1632)  51  The  first  and 
universal!  reasons  are  of  a  hard  perscrutation.  1678  R. 
R[USSELL]  tr.  Geber  n.  i.  i.  iii.  27  Void  of  Ingenuity  in  every 
Perscrutation.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  <y  Pr.  n.  viii,  Such 
guessing,  visiomng,  dim  perscrutation  of  the  momentous 
future  ! 

So  Perscru-tate  v.  trans.,  to  make  a  careful  or 
thorough  investigation  ;  f  Ferscrnta'tor  [a.  L. 
(post-cl.)  perserutdtor\)  one  who  investigates 
thoroughly  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

1900  A.  LANG  in  Contemp,  Rev.  Dec.  789  We  had  all  savage 
languages  perscrutated  by  new  Bopps  and  Kuhns. 

f  Perscrtrte,  v.  Obs.  rare.  fa.  obs.  F.  per- 
scruter,  ad.  L.  perscrutdret  f.  PER-  2  +  scrutdre  = 
scrutdri  to  search  closely,  examine.]  trans.  To 
search  carefully ;  to  scrutinize  thoroughly. 

a  1545  BOORDE  (title)  The  pryncyples  of  Astronamye,  the 
whiche  diligently  perscrutyd  is  in  maner  a  pronosticacyon 
to  the  worldes  end.  1547  —  Introd.  Kntnvl.  vii.  (1870)  144 
Yf  they  haue  reason  to  perscrute  the  mater. 

t  Perse,  sb±  Obs.  Forms :  4-6  //.  Perses, 
-is,  5-6  sing.  Pers.  Also  (//.)  4-5  Fersees,  -eis, 
5  -ies,  Percys,  -eys:  see  PARSEE.  [a.  OF. 
Perses  pi. :— L.  Persas,  in  nom.  Persse  Persians 
(whence,  also,  OE.  had  Perse,  pi.  Perseas}.]  A 
Persian  ;  //.  Persians. 

[£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  n.  v.  §  2  Pa  wseron  $a  Perse  mid 
Jjsem  swibe  xee^sade.  foid.t  On  Perseum.]  138*  WYCLIF 
Dan.  v.  28  Thi  kyngdam  is  departed,  and  is  joven  to  Medis 
and  to  Persis.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  cxviii. 
(MS.  Add,  27.  944),  pider  Nemroth  be  geaunt  went ..  and 
taugt  be  perses  [v.  r.  Persis]  to  worschepe  be  sonne.  155* 
LYNDESAY  Monarche  3783  The  ram  with  norms  two, 
Comparit  tyll  Pers  and  Mede,  all  so.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishops') 
Dan.  vi.  12  The  lawe  of  the  Medes  and  Perses  that 
altereth  not. 

Perse  (psjs),  a.  and  sb.z  arch.  Forms:  4-6 
pers,4perce,peers,(5perske),6peirs,5,7-perse. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  pers,  -e,  =  Pr.pers,  It.  perso  :-late  L. 
persus  (in  med.L.,  Du  Cange)  :  see  Note  below.] 

In  early  writers.  Blue,  bluish,  bluish-grey ;  in  later 
writers  often  taken  (after  Italian)  as  a  dark  obscure 
blue  or  purplish  black  j  also  sb.  as  name  of  the 
colour,  or  of  a  stuff  of  the  colour. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  67  It  hath  hewes  an  hundred 
payr,  Of  gras  &  floures,  inde  and  pers,  And  many  hewes  ful 
dyvers.  <  1386  —  Prol.  439  In  sangwyn  and  in  pers  he  clad 
was  al.  Ibid.  617  A  long  surcote  of  pers  vp  on  he  hade. 
1438  Bk.  Alexander  Gt.  (Bann.  Cl.)  107  (Flowers)  Purpur, 
bloncat,  pale  &  pers.  1 1500  Melusine^  126  The  eldest., 
hath  one  eye  redde,  &  that  other  ey  is  perske  &  blew. 
*5*3  DOUGLAS  JEneis  XH.  Prol.  106  Behaldand  thame  sa 
mony  diuets  hew,  Sum  pers,  sum  paill,  sum  burnet,  and 
sum  blew.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Perse,  sky  colour.  1848  J.  A. 
CARLYLE  tr.  Dante's  Inferno  (1849)  78  The  water  was  darker 
far  than  perse  \buiamoltofiu  che  persa}.  1884  VERN.  LEE 
Euphorion  II,  Whirled  incessantly  in  the  perse,  dark, 
stormy  air. 

b.  Comb,  as  t perseblewe. 

a  1490  BOTONER  Itin.  (1778)  88  Cum  tribus  robis  de  purpyre 
et  de  perseblewe. 

[Note.  The  Romanic  word  was  perh.  a  back-formation  from 
Persia,  or  L.  Persx  Persians,  Persicus  Persian.  Med.  L. 
had  also,  in  same  sense,  Persens,  and  Persicus  (cf.  perske 
above).  Du  Cange  approves  of  the  view  of  Acarisius  that 
perseus  was  a  deriv.  olpersa,  Ital.  name  of  marjoram,  refer- 
ring to  the  colour  ;  others  would  explain  Persicus  as  peach- 
coloured,  itompersica  PEACH  (itself  from  Persicus  Persian). 


PERSECUTED. 

In  ^Elfric's  Gloss.  (Wr.-Wulcker  163/20)  L.  perseus  is 
glossed  blzwen^  i.e.  light  blue.  But  Florio  1611  makes  It. 
perso  '  a  darke  or  blacke  mourning  colour ;  some  take  it  for 
the  colour  of  dead  Marioram,  Some  have  also  vsed  it  for 
a  Peach  colour.1  Cf.  DANTE  Convito  iv.  xx.  14  II  perso  e 
un  colore  misto  di  purpureo  e  di  nero,  ma  vince  it  nero. 
See  also  Littre  as  to  range  of  meaning  in  French,  and  P. 
TOYNBEE  Dante  Studies  314  The  colour  perse  in  Dante  and 
other  mediaeval  writers.] 

Perse,  obs.  form  of  PARSEE,  PIERCE. 

II  Persea  (pausia).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  ircpaea.]  a. 
Ancient  Mythol.  Name  of  a  sacred  fruit-bearing 
tree  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  b.  In  Bot.,  a  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  N.O.  Laurace&t  common  in  tropical 
America  and  the  "West  Indies,  of  which  one  species, 
P.gratissima,  produces  the  AVOCADO  or  ALLIGATOR 
pear.  Also  Persea-tree. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xv.  xiii,  The  tree  Persea.  .is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  Peach-tree  Persica,  and  beareth  fruit  like 
vnto  Sebesten,  of  colour  red.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Persea,  (Gr.) 
a  Tree  that  grows  in  Egypt  like  a  Peach-tree,  and  bears  a 
Fruit  of  the  Bigness  of  a  Pear  or  Apple.  [1846  LINDLEY 
Veg.  Kingd.  537  The  fruit  of  Persea  gratissima,  so  much 
esteemed  in  the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  the  Avocado 
pear.]  1858  C.  W.  GOODWIN  in  Cambr.  Ess.  238  She  requests 
to  have  the  persea-trees  cut  down.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up 
Nile  xii.  317  The  sacred  hawk  sitting  in  the  centre  of  a  fan- 
shaped  persea  tree.  1895  SIR  J.  W.  DAWSON  in  Expositor 
July  60  (The  tree  of  life]  represented  by  different  species, 
as  the  palm,  the  banyan,  the  persea,  the  oak, .  .the  mistletoe. 

fPe-rsecate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  persecare  to  cut  through,  f.  PER-  i  +  secare  to 
cut.]  (See  quot.)  Hence  also  t  Perseca'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Persecate,  to  cut.  Persecation,  a  cutting. 

Persecute  (paus/Tciwt),  v.  Also  6persequut(e, 
-kute,  parsecute.  [a.  F.  pers£cute-r  (Oresme, 
I4thc.),  f.  L.  persecute  ppl.  stem  of  persequi  to 
pursue,  follow  with  hostility  or  malignity,  f.  PER- 
I,  a  +  sequi  to  follow.  (Littre"  and  Hatz.-Darm. 
derive  F.  perstcuter  immed.  from  pers&utettr.y] 

1 1.  To  pursue,  chase,  hunt,  drive  (with  missiles, 
or  with  attempts  to  catch,  kill,  or  injure).  Obs. 

CI477  CAXTON  Jason  8b,  lason  and  Hercules  persecuted 
them  with  their  arowes  as  long  as  they  dured.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Josh.  viii.  17  They  lefte  the  cite  stondinge  open,  that 
they  mighte  persecute  Israel.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's 
Utop.  n.  (1895)  260  Theire  enemies. .haue  persecuted  them 
flying,  some  one  way  and  some  an  other.  1697  DRVDEN 
riff*  Georg.  \.  416  With  Balearick  Slings,  or  Gnossian  Bow, 
To  persecute  from  far  the  flying  Doe. 

T"  b.  To  follow  up,  pursue,  prosecute  (a  subject) ; 
to  carry  out,  go  through  with.  Obs. 

1546  LANGLEV  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  viii,  My  purpose 
Is  onely  to  speak  of  the  Inventers,..not  to  persecute  the 
particulars,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Line.  (1662)  144  Such 
persecute  the  Metaphor  too  much. 

2.  To  pursue  with   malignancy   or  enmity  and 
injurious  action  ;  esp.  to  oppress  with  pains  and 
penalties  for  the  holding  of  a  belief  or   opinion 
held  to  be  injurious  or  heretical. 

1482  CAXTON  Trevisafs  Higden  iv.  xiji.  2oob,[He]  refreyned 
hym  in  many  thynges,  and  in  especial  that  he  shold  not 
persecute  ne  greue  cristen  men.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  v.  n 
Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revyle  you,  and  persecute 
you,  ..ffor  my  sake.  —  Johnv,  16  And  therfore  the  iewes 
did  persecute  Jesus,  and  sought  the  meanes  to  slee  hym. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xhi.  276  In  a  place  where  the 
Civill  Power  did  persecute,  or  not  assist  the  Church.  1689 
POPPLE  tr.  Lockers  ist  Let.  Toleration  iz  That  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  persecute  others,,.!  could  never 
yet  find  in  any  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  1779 
,  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  269  Though  I  am.. a  very  attached 
son  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  think  myself  bound  not  to 
wish  to  persecute  you.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  309  Some 
contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  brutes  We  persecute.  1831 
TENNYSON  You  ask  me  why  17  Should  banded  unions  per- 
secute Opinion,  and  induce  a  time  When  single  thought  is 
civil  crime.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  \\.  58  The  belief  that  a 
man  is  persecuted  by  hidden  conspirators  is  one  of  the 
common  symptoms  in  [insanity]. 

3.  To  harass,  trouble,  vex,  worry  ;  to  importune. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  ii,  [He]  was 

taken  with  a  grieuous  sickenes,  which  persecuted  him  so 
violently,  that  men  dispayred  of  his  life.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  $  P.  310  By  labouring  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  to 
get  over  the  Mountains,  we  were  persecuted  with  Diary 
Fevers.  174*  POPE  Dune.  iv.  260  He  may.. Plague  with 
Dispute,  or  persecute  with  Rhyme.  1879  G.  MEREDITH 
Egoist  xlix,  'Which  is  the  cause  of  your  persecuting  me  to 
become  your  wife  I ' 

4.  To  prosecute  (a  person,  *f  or  suit)  at  law. 
Now  only  a   dialectal  or   humorous  substitution 
for  PROSECUTE  v. 

1484  CAXTON  Curiall  4b,  Peple  whyche  by  fraude  and 
franchyse  studye  for  to  drawe  from  one  and  other  suche 
wordes  by  whiche  they  may  persecute  them.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidanes  Comm.  271  He  wyll  persecute  his  suite  against 
the  Byshop.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  in.  (1701)  124/1 
Crito  in  pursuit  of  this  Counsel  made  choice  of  Archidamus, 
an  excellent  Lawyer,  but  poor,  who  being  obliged  by  his 
gifts  and  kindness,  persecuted  eagerly  all  such  as  molested 
not  him  only,  but  any  of  his  friends.  1784  dial,  in  N.  tr*. 
Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  *  Hoever  is  taken  in  the  fact  shall  be  per- 
cicuted  according  to  law,  by  the  parish  expens'.  1866 
BROGDEN  Provinc.  Words  Line.  (E.  D.  D.),  '  Trespassers  will 
be  persecuted  '.  Notice  near  the  Foss-dyke,  Lincoln. 

Hence  Pe'rsecuted///.  a.,  Pe'rsecuting  vbl.  sb, 
and  ppl.  a. 

1543  BALE  Manne  of  Synne  •&  This  cruell  persecutynge, 
thys  murtherynge  of  innocentes.  1552  HULOET,  Persecuted, 
perseqnutus.  1697  DRYDEN  Eneid  xu.  1087  The  deep- 
mouth'd  hound.. following  still.. The  persecuted  creature, 


PERSECUTES. 

to  and  fro.    INOStAJtHOfC^VMAifi  IV   i,,  TI..II       t. 
i.«.  .he  persecuting  Saul.     ,,8,  &»  !>EK  ^  *?$£ 
that  hast  set  the  persecuted  free.     I8ss  PvSrljJSr  A-     / 
Presence  Note  R.  267  The  new-made  Christian  was'nLr,, 
to  the  persecuting  Emperor  Diocletian 

Persecutes-.    £f.  PERSECUTE  v.  +  -EK   (^  K 
/tvj/,  «/<<).]     One  who  is  persecuted. 


picture  and  comfort  to  the  persecutee. 
Persecution  (pojs/kiw-Jan).    Also  4  par-  •  e 
per8ecu88ion,-sioution,6-sequtioun,-quution 
Ot  B.  persecucton,  etc.,  a.  OF.  persecution,  persecu- 
tion, -quucion  ( i  ath  c.),  ad.  1.. persecution-cm,  n.  of 
action  fromfcrsefuito  PERSECUTE.] 
1.  The  action  of  persecuting  or  pursuing  with 
enmity  and  malignity;  esp.  the  infliction  of  death 
torture,  or  penalties  for  adherence  to  a  religious 
belief  or  an  opinion  as  such,  with  a  view  to  the 
repression  or  extirpation  of  it ;  the  fact  of  beine 
persecuted  ;  an  instance  of  this 
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Bea>t,  that  which  makes  him  i 

Persecutor  (jps-jtsftista,).     Also  5-6  -our, 
6-7  -or.    [ong.  M»J*WW( 
lith  *•      ad' 


PERSEVERE. 


f  ••       '      '  -«>, 

n,m  A,  from  j^"4"""  to  PERSECUTE:  see  -OK 
-OUR.  Also  with  -,,-  of  Eng.  origin:  see-ERl.]  One 
who  persecutes;  'one  who  harasses  others  with 
contmued  malignity'  (J.);  esp.  one  who  harasses 
others  on  account  of  opinions  or  belief 


., 

sssrs.  ,«  yxvns  n  sS&~  S? 

see  ^if  ®]CUt0ry  ^'JS/kl«:t3ri),  «•     [f.  as  prec.  : 


>ee  -UKY.J 

1.  a.  Given  to  persecution,  persecutive.     b   Of 
or  relating  to  persecution. 


Quest.  32  A  City,  and  Empire,  so  Persecutorv  of  hii  Sen 
as  Pagan  Rome.    ,899  Alltotf,  Syst.  Mel  VIII   * 
abayym"ed!  **"**""'*  *"*  "^ted  delusions  are  inexfric- 
1 2.  Pursuant  o/C  Ofo  rare 

TOR  t  -ESS.]     A  female  persecutor. 
"647    R.    STAPYLTON   Juvenal  vi.   105  note     !„„„    .h 


,    L 

ta  steadfastness,  constancy,  penevcrance 
«.  perseverdnt-em  :  see  next  and  -AKCK.     Foimerly 
(pojse-verans)  :  see  Note  to  PERSEVERE.] 
1.  The  fact,  process,  condition,  or  quality  of  per- 
severing ;  constant  persistence  in  a  course  of  action 
purpose,  or  state;    steadfast  pursuit  of  an  aim- 
tenacious  assiduity  or  endeavour 

3H'"'E  Psal"r  *** 


transf.  of  things  :  Persistence. 
*         ir"  Ad!tr-  Bril-  Attx-  '"  Cfr 


b.  A  particular  course  or  period  of  systematic 
iction  of  punishment  directed  against  the  pro- 
essors  of  a  (religious)  belief;  as,  the  ten  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Marian  persecution,  etc. 

£«7&&fc  "srsr.*  &fir£a 


o     /^g/-°    P  e  *°man  empire'  that  of  Diocletian. 
e.    feMlg    Persistent  or    continued   injury  or 

SO"rCe;  sometim<*  humorously 


), 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy  n  xiii  A  b  Not 

^~^»^^«^ 

,?1  M  .s¥lulry  oth«  calamitieS 
ouace  The  vfnd-'VS  llc'  -w"h.  Panted  nakednes.se 
J.  DAWES  tr  n/  •'  an,^  P^utom  of  the  skie.  166. 


The  action  of  pursuing,  pursuit,  chase;  pur- 
mce  prosectmon  (of  an  aim,  etc.)  ;  quest.  6k. 
Co4nuo  (R°I|S)  "••  33'  G™  Alexander  the 


piuAistriki).  ra«     ra  L 
fttutOtrix,  fern,  of  persecutor.}  .  prec  ' 


(PER 


ope 

Persee,  obs.  form  of  PARSES. 
Perseic  (psjsrik),  a.   ram.     [f. 

or 


erseid    (p§-js»,id).     ^^<,«.     rafj.  mod.L. 
m,  pi.  flw«*i  Gr.  DC  /w^',,  pi.  J^,  daughter 
Perseus.]    In  pi.,  A  group  of  meteors  which 
appear  to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Perseus 
Also  at  trio. 
"876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  700  The  meteors  of  th* 

year,r8oiere  LrSVnam<!d  t^"*  Schism  ?„    he 
year   1866.     1893  KIRKMAN  in  Aitron.  t         ro-PkysUs  xii 


.— laining,  abiding  (in  existence).  Obs. 

I«57   TOMLINSON  /,'«<,„•,  /K,^    pla^s  ,h  t  . 

for  present  use  or  perseverance? till  occasioHerves 

fi     n    .       Continrua!1^  in  a  state  of  grace  leading 
finally  to  a  state  of  glory. 

^^^^s^sss^^s^ts^s. 

fl51"!?'1! d>  W'"  nevcr  permanently  lapse  from  grace  or 
h,,!".!,  ,L  •  ik0"?^  th'  '  Five  P°ints  °f  Calvinism  ',  and 
'  T^ev  wh^  'V^  ^et"""15'"  Confession  of  Faith  xvii  }  , : 
,S&  j  God  hath  accepted  in  his  Beloved,  effectually 
called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor 
finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace,  but  shall  certainlv 
P^^vere  therein  to  the  end,  and  b>  eternally  sTved" 

^SK^ist«^5iHk^l 

NOKTON  tr.  Calvin;  Insl.  Table  s.  v..  A  confutation^?  the 
most  wycked  error,  that  Perseueraunce  is  geuen  of  God 
according  to  the  Merit  of  men.  [Cf.  C*LVIN T//J/  i,  v  S  , 
Ipsa  perseverantia  donum  Dei  est ;  trans/,  by  Norton  Con 
tynaunce  yt  sclfe  ys  the  gyfte  of  God.]  1618  Wiron  JN& 
A  ememt.  a.  54  Nor  helpes  it  those  Who  perseverance  of  the 
Saints  oppose.  175,  WESLEV  Wk,.  (^72)  X.  291  The 
Apostle  was  at  that  time  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  per 
severance.  ,851  HOOK  OS.  DSctZs,,)  579  Acco  ding"oThe 
Calvmistic  system,  the  elect  receive  the  grace  of  peraeveT 
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^2So^dJL£T^  VIU-  K3  Dr"  Robinson  ..finds  per- 

•homicidal  mania"    .^'"T/M SS . We"   M  what  he  calls 
Various  delusions*  gene^?l    of  h    *  "'"''  ^'•U'  '93 

JESJ8^*  (p5-^°ki«Iiv^rTu"^!  k[fd'L. 

;.    ppl.  stem  of  persequt  +  -IVE.]      Of  a 
:ion.     Hence  Pe-rsecntivenesa. 


S3Ssftss  i;--396  UKSC  i; inade  °f  P«««UV 

'««4  H    MOR?  ?A   /    *h.'cl> '^rather  brutish  than  human 
ORE  JQMC,  /«,,,.  ,,.  „   ,    3J8  Jf  the  Dcvil  ^ 


-  Scotus  c  1300),  f.  /«•  a  by  itself^/Gr  *a9 
IUTO,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  Anal.  Poster  i  4  •  see 
lER/r^.j,.  a,F.*w««]  The  quality' or 'con- 
dition of  existing  independently,  or  of  being  pre- 
dicated essentially  of  a  subject. 

sistem:eRisBURrHOGCE  R'asl"1  *  Nat-  sfM{s  '*•  *&)  Sub. 

5^^!^5S3£^SJ1s^^S 

cut  such  a  figure  in  what  goes  for  metaphysics. 

.f  erseiue,  obs.  form  of  PERCEIVE. 

Persel,  persely,  Perseline,  Perseneppe, 
obs  ff.  PARSLEY,  PURSLANE,  PARSNIP. 

tPersenti-scency.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  L.  persen. 

ttscent-em    pr.  pple.  of  persentiscere  to  perceive 

clearly,  f.  PER-  a  +  sentisclre  to  perceive,  detect.] 

.Direct  or  intuitive  perception  of  truth  and  certainty. 

rnn.M.  ' ,if  .JL-  Artt"i-Ath-  Schol.  on  App.  vi.  §  7  Let  him 

hat  this  very  Persentiscency  is  one  of  our  faculties. 

^  internal  Persentiscency  may  in  some  measure,  though 

at  a  great  distance,  imitate  that  divine. .Certitude 

.t'ersepcion,  obs.  form  of  PERCEPTION. 

tPe-rsequent.a.  Obs.  [oA.'L.persequent-cni, 
pr.  pple.  oftersequi  to  follow  after,  to  pursue.] 
following  after,  pursuing. 

l  '*S°  ASHMOLE  Cny-n.  Collect.  60  Made  after  this  manner 
ie  lugient  should  first  fly  away,  before  the  Fire  could 
>«/7/w  1 1""8  S-e  Pef^uen'  ">'"g.    '«77  GALE  Crt. 

v?i  494  Dlvinc  Brace  is  termed  by  the  Greek 

l  others.,  persequent  or  actuating  and  conservant  grace. 

feraervation,  Perserve,  obs.  ff.  PRESERVA- 
TION, PRESERVE.  Perseu,  obs.  Sc.  var.  PURSUE  v 

-ferseuerance,  -aunoe,  obs.  forms  of  PER- 
CEIVERANCE,  PERSEVERANCE. 

tPerse-verable.a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.post-cl. 
-  perse-verabilis,  f.  persevfra-re  to  PERSEVERE  : 
see  -ABLE.]  Constant,  enduring. 


Perseverance,  -aunce,  obs.ff.  PEHCEIVEBANCE. 

Perseverant  (paasrvle-rant),  a.  Now  rare 
[a.  r.  persevJrant  (izthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  pr. 
pple.  of  persiverer  to  PERSEVKBE.  Formerly 
(pajse-verant).]  Steadfast,  persistent,  perseverin/ 

I«34»:  implied  in  PERSEVERANTLV.)  1411  I'ilrr  -imute 
(Caxton)  ,.  xii.  (,859)9  He  hath  been  petJuerant  in  £& 
purpoos.  15S<  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catcck.  (^884)  9  Ane  conluM 
and  persevere,,!  lufe.  .6,6  }.  LANE  Cent.  Syr.;  r™£ 

U  /°"?v5/rS<:Verai!t  mu"".ous  h«  *P»««1-  '««o  H.  Mo.' 
Myst.  Coal.  n.  vni.  45  That  assuredly  at  the  last,  Passive 
and  Perseverant  Vertu«hall  ascend  her  Triumphant  CharioL 
1710  WHITBY  Disc.  Election  „.  ii.  ,v.  333  Christ's  coming 
was  not  to  save  the  Elect,  but  under  conditions  of  Repent'. 
ance  and  perseverant  Faith.  ,854-6  PATMORE  AuJffSi 
i.  xii.  i.  64  When  a  bold  youth  so  swift  pursues,  And  siege 
of  tenderest  courtesy  With  hope  perseveranl,  still  renews 

5t?iJ*C??5  l8  J"!?  8l/2  The..  perseverant  «eal  with 
which  he  has  prosecuted  this  pious  work. 

tb.  trans/.  Lasting,  enduring,  permanent.  Obs. 
I4S3  m  Efi,t.Acad.  OJCM.  (O.  lf&)  I.  3,2  Qure  seid 
worke  shall  endure  unto  you  and  youre  progeny  a  ixW 
veraunt  memorialle.    1510  Howrr,  Bl.  firg.  84  Haile  sTarr 
of  the  sea  most  radiant,.  .A  pure  virgin  alway  perseverant 

Perseve-rantly.  adv.    Now  rare.    [f.  prec 

+  -LT  *,  or  directly  after  the  OF.  adv.  perseveran- 
ment  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]     In  a  persevering 
manner;  perseveringly  ;  persistently;  continually 
^3fpAyent.  »io  Huapne  bou  woldest  bldde  god  and  acsi 
wisliche  and   dlligenthche,  bet  is  ententifliche   and  per- 
seuerantliche.   c  1450  tr.  DC  tmilationt  II  L  xxxv.  io3  Where 
is  by  feibe?  stande  stedfastly  &  perseuerantly.     1533  MOKE 
Answ.  Poysoncd  Si.  Wks.  1068,'.  And  so  dwelleth  mChryst 
ist  in  him  perseuerantly.    1656  STANLEY  Hiit.  FUloi 
vi.  (1701)  271/1  Go  perseverantly  thro'  it,  for  it  is  of  great 
glory.    18*6  C  BUTLER  Vind.  Bk.  Rom.  Calk,  Ck  56  By 
communicating  persevetantly  with  the  Churches  in  which 
tncse  oaths  of  allegiance  and  disclaimer  have  been  taken. 
tPersevera'tion.   Obs.     [a.  OF.  persevera- 
lion,  -acton  (I3thc.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  fersevrrd- 
tton-em,  n.  of  action   from  perseverire  to  P«B- 
MEVERE.]     Persevering,  perseverance. 

i6i»  fotfuifs  Xigkt^af  dS??)  61  Shee  said,  his  faith  and 
long  perseueration,  Had  almost  forc't  her  to  commiseration. 
1685  COTTON  tr.  jrentaigxt  in.  vi,  (He)  in  this  Mege  mani- 
fested the  utmost  of  what  suffering  and  perseveration  can  do. 

Persevere  (pais^vi»-j),  v.  Forms:  o.  4-5 
perae-uere,  5-7  -«e-uer,  -se-ver,  ;-6  -ce-uer,  5 
-seyuer,  6  peroe-ver,  -ceyver,  -cea-uer,  par- 


PERSEVERE. 

se'uer.  $.  4-5  persewe'r,  4-6  -seue're,  6 
-syue're,  -seueiT,  -siuei'r,  5-  perseve-re.  [a.  F. 
pers^v^re-r^  ad.  L.  persevera-re  to  abide  by  strictly, 
continue  steadfastly,  persist,  persevere,  f.  perse- 
vents  very  strict,  f.  PER-  4  -f  sever -us  strict,  severe. 
The  usual  Eng.  pronunciation,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  I7thc.  or  later,  was  (pajse'vaj).  The  form 
persevere  appears  to  have  been  used  from  an 
early  period  by  Scottish  writers,  and  isolated  ex- 
amples appear  in  Eng.  writers  in  I5th  (rarely  in 
i6th  c.).  Shaks.  used  only  persetfer\  Quarles, 
1624,  used  both  forms  in  the  same  poem;  Milton 
always  persevere,  which  became  universal  by 
c  1680.  So  with  the  derivatives  perseverance, 
perseverance^  etc. 

The  two  forms  arise  from  the  shifting  stress  in  L.  Perse- 
•vera're  and  ferseve'rat,  F.  persevere'r  and  persfrve're, 
Milton's  use  was  doubtless  determined  by  Latin  quantity.] 

1.  intr.  To  continue  steadfastly  in  a  course  of 
action  (formerly,  also,  in  a  condition,  state,  or 
purpose),  esp.  in  the  face  of  difficulty  or  obstacles ; 
to  continue  staunch  or  constant.  Const,  m,  with. 

a.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  IMS  i.  951  He  hasteb  wel  (>at  wysly 
kan  a-byde,..BeIusty,fre,perseuere  yn  byn  seruyse.  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  17  Who  euer  deserue  to  tak  J>e  sentence  of 
darning,  if  he  wele  perseyuer  in  his  wit,  no  man  mai  relesse 
him.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  418  To  take  advyse 
howe  they  shulde  perceyver  m  their  warr.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  892  That  he  should  manfully  and  cours 


geously 

perceauer  and  proceede  in  this,  .enterprise.  1594  SPENSER 
Amoretti  xxxviu.  9  But  in  her  pride  she  dooth  persever 
still.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  IIL  v.  23,  I  will  perseuer  in  my 
course  of  Loyalty.  1624  QUARLES  Job  Medit.  vii,  A  rare 
Affection  of  the  soule..doth  perseuer  [rime  Neuer;  but  cf. 
1624  in  /3J.  1678  Yng.  Man's  Call.  409  Nor  priest  nor 
Jesuit  could  ever  Move  him,  but  he  did  still  persever  Like 
a  house  founded  on  a  rock. 

0-  c  J375  $c>  £?£•  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  631  Quhen  (?u  seis 
me  In  hard  torment  persewer,  Lowandmyn  god  with  gladsum 
cher.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (lustin)  256  Bot  cypriane 
3et  (jan  but  were  In  his  foly  cane  perseuere.  £1430  LYDG. 


Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  178  To  persevere  in  virginal 
clennesse.  1484  CAXTON  Curtail  2  Now  late  vs  graunte 
that  thou  woldest  perseuere  in  vertue.  c  1500  Lancelot  1564 


. 

He  thinkith  no  worschip  to  conquere,  Nore  in  the  wens  more 
to  persyuere.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxx.  7  God  gif  to 
the.  .grace  ay  for  to  perseveir,  In  hansel!  of  this  guid  new 
3eir.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  82  He  techit  thayme.  .quhow 
thay  suldpersiueir  and  be  constant  in  prayer.  1624  QUARLES 
Joo  Medit.  xv,  The  lust  and  Constant  mind,  that  perseueres 
^..neuer  feares.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  632  Thrice  happie 
if  they  know  Thir  happiness,  and  persevere  upright.  1783 
WATSON  Philip  ///,  iv.  (1839)  231  If  the  Morescoes  should 
persevere  in  their  present  resolution.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  x,  Your  Grace  is  best  judge  whether  they  have  been 
long  enough  persevered  in.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii. 
140  He  was  determined  to  persevere  at  all  costs. 

t  b.  Const,  to  with  infin.  :  To  continue  to.  Obs. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  XLW.  xi,  Why  to  hid  thy  face  persever? 
1614  LODGE  Seneca  131  Let  Fortune  persever  to  be  so 
equally  favourable  unto  him.  1745  ELIZA  HEYWOOD^VWO/^ 
Spect.  No.  13  (1748)  III.  28  What  the  duty  of  a  wife  bound 
me  to  while  living,  I  persevere  to  observe  m  death.  1796 
MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  209  Persevere  to  cultivate 
her  friendship. 

t  C.  with  adj.  or  sb.  complement  :  To  remain, 
continue  to  be.  Obs. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerburge  i.  3009  Who-so  perceuers 
in  herte  and  mynde  true.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St. 
Andros  Wks.  (1802)  11  In  thys  college  nayne  sal  persever 
regent  in  humanite  abuve  the  space  of  vij  or  viij  ?eir. 
c  1600  DONNE  Elegies  on  Mrs.  Boulstred  h.  61  Had  she 
persever  'd  just,  there  would  have  bin  Some  that  would  sinne, 
misthinking  she  did  sinne.  1653  BAXTER  Chr.  Concord  xix. 
B  iij,  If  he  persevere  impenitent. 

t  d.  To  proceed  steadily  on  one's  way.  Obs. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv,  Who  doth  persever,  &  to  this 
Towre  attayne,  Shall  have  great  pleasure  to  see  the  building 
olde.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr,  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  37,  I  wii 
begin  at  the  west  cost  of  Lome,  quhair  I  left  offe,  and 
thairfra  Northerlie  wil  perseueir,  vpon  the  Sey  coste. 

e.  Theol.  To  continue  in  a  state  of  grace.     Cf. 
PERSEVERANCE  2.  ?  Obs. 

[11450  tr.  De  Imitatione  \.  xxv.  23  There  was  a  man  in 
gret  hevynesse,  ofte  tymes  doutinge  bitwene  drede  &  hope  .  .  ; 
bis  he  pou;te  in  his  mynde,  wolde  god  I  wiste  bat  I  shulde 
perseuere.]  1751  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  X.  291  This  does  not 
prove  that  every  believer  shall  persevere. 

f.  To  persist,  insist,  in  speech  or  argument.  Obs. 
or  arch. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  184  Davalus.  .sayd  he 
could  not  fynd  nothing,  and  herin  persevered.  1691  BEVERLEY 
Mem.  Kingd.  Christ  7  Above  all  I  persevere,  that  within 
the  Six  next  SummerSj  viz.  in  97,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
shall  be  in  its  Succession.  [1859  LANG  Wand.  India  328 
'Ah  !  And  crime—  much  crime  1  '  his  lordship  persevered.] 

f2.  a.  To  continue,  remain,  stay  in  a  place,  or 
in  a  state  or  condition  (implying  no  active  effort). 

c  1401  LYDG.  Flour  Curtesye  174  For  ever  to  persever  Ther 
she  is  set,  and  never  to  dissever.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg. 
261/1  Luke  recordeth  in  his  wrytynges  sayeng  that  all  they 
were  by  one  courage  perseueryng  with  the  Vyrgyne  Marye. 
a  1550  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (§.  T.  S.)3i8  Qubarfor  in  Scotland 
come  I  heir  With  gow  to  byde  and  perseveir.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  77  Quhil  now  in  peace  thay  daylie 
perseueirit.  1784  Unfortunate  Sensibility  I.  74,  I  would 
not..  that  my  children  should  persevere  in  infantine  ignor- 
ance till,  quite  grown  up,  they  find  themselves  [etc.]. 
t  b.  Of  things  :  To  continue,  last,  endure.  Obs. 

£1407  LYDG.  Reson  4-  Sens.  4386  Thilke  fruyt  as  thou 
maist  se,  Perseuereth  ay  in  hys  beaute.  1485  Rolls  ofParlt. 
VI.  343/1  That  the  said  Graunte  or  Grauntes,  and  Lettres 
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Patentes..  stand  and  persevere  in  their  full  strength.  1523 
LD,  BUHNERS  Froiss.  I.  714  Wherby  the  good  love  and 
affectyon  that  hath  bene  bytwene  you  &  the  Comons  of 
Klaunders  shulde  perceyver.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps. 
cxix.  91  Even  to  this  day  we  may  well  se,  how  all  thinges 
persevere.  1612  Enchir.  Med.  11.  37  The  fourth  day,  if  the 
disease  doe  as  yet  perseuer.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Heaven  10  Light,  joy,  and  leisure ;  but  shall  they  persever? 
Echo,  Ever.  1696  WHISTON  T/t.  Earth  i.  (1722)  i  All  Bodies 
will  persevere  forever  in  that  state.,  in  which  they  once  are. 

f3.  trans.  To  maintain  or  support  continuously; 
to  cause  to  continue ;  to  keep  constant,  preserve. 

1502  Ord.  CrystenMen  (W.  de  W.  1506)  HI.  iu.  152  Obsti- 
nates &  perseuerynge  theyr  malyce.  1534  MORE  Comf.agst. 
Trib.  L  Wks.  1159/1  That  the  fauoure  of  God  perseuered 
hym.  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  13.  viii.  §  4  (1669) 
143/2  Such  want  a  principle  of  Divine  life  to  draw  strength 
from  Christ  to  persevere  them  in  their  course. 

Hence  PerseveTing  (f-e*vering)  vbl.sb. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  117  Round  and  hool  in  good 
perseuerynge.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  i.  70. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  via.  639, 1  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoyce. 

Persevering  (pajs/Vlo-rin),  ///.  a.  [-ING  2.] 
That  perseveres  :  see  the  vb. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  IV.  v.  91  Such  was  his  persevering 
beauty .  .that  it  lasted  unto  his  old-age.  1659  Genii.  Calling 
Pref.,  Their  persevering  Impieties.  1798  ISABELLA  WILSON 
Diary  in  Mem.  (1825)  131  All  glory  be  to  God  for  persevering 
grace.  1816  SOUTHEY  Poet's  Pilgr.  i.  x,  The  persevering 
Spaniard  girt  it  round.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gnmey  (L.),  He 
trusted  more  to  steady  and  persevering  industry. 

Hence  Ferseve'ringly  adv.^  in  a  persevering 
manner,  steadfastly,  persistently. 

1611  COTGR.,  Constamment,  constantly  ..  perseueringly. 
1678 CUDWORTH Intell.  Sys 1. 1. iv. 568  Promising.. everlasting 
life  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  perseveringly  obey 
him.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  4  Aug.  3/3  He.,  has  perse- 
veringly refused  to  answer  any  interrogatory.  1858  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xx.  229  The  ambassadors . .  had  found  Henry 
perseveringly  moderate.  1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  70. 

Persew,  Persewer,  Perseyte,  Perseyve, 
obs.  ff.  PURSUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERCEIT,  PERCEIVE. 

Persh,  sb.  (a.)  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  persche. 
[Origin  unascertained.]  A  flexible  twig ;  a  withe. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xyn.  clxx[i]v.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Persche  hi}t  vimen  viminis,  and  is  a  nesche  }erde.  . .  Of 
persche  bej>  nedefulle  bondes  and  knyttels  made  to  binde  vp 
vines  and  hopes . .  for  tonnes.  1890  Gloucester  Gloss.t  Persk, 
osier.  'Persh  bed.' 

b.  hsadj.  Pliant;  flexible. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  xvn.  cxliii.  (1495)  Tiv/z 
Some  wylowes  ben.. more  smale  and  plyaunt  than  other; 
and.  .ben  persh.  And  ben  so  plyaunt  that  they  breke  not. 

Per-sheeting :  see  PER  III.  2  b. 

Persian  (paujan),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  4  Per- 
cien,  -sien,  5  -cynne,  -syn,  -sen ;  -san,  -sante, 
6-  Persian,  (7  -cian)  ;  //.  6  -sience,  -sianis. 
[orig.  ME.  PersieH)  a.  F.  persien  ^  It.  persiano:— 
L.  type  * Persian-US^  f.  Persia^  name  of  the  country, 
in  Gr.  Hepffis,  OPers.  fdrsa,  mod.Pers.  Pars, 
Arab.  Fdrs.  In  i6th  c.  conformed  to  the  Eng. 
type  in  -IAN  ;  sometimes  also  to  F.  persan."] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persia,  or  its  in- 
habitants or  language. 

01400-50  Alexander  2885  pe  pure  propure  name  in  per- 
cynne  tonge.  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  xxii.  (1877)  I.  338 
Our  men  are.  .become,  .through  Persian  delicacie  crept  in 
among  vs  altogither  of  straw,  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  HL  vi.  85, 
I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments.  You  will  say 
they  are  Persian.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Efist.n.u.  265  Robes  of 
Persian  dye.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  287  In 
Persian  poets,  .a  long  description  of  inanimate  nature  is 
rarely  met  with. 

2.  In  the  specific  names  of  productions,  natural 
or  artificial,  found  in  or  imported  from  Persia,  or 
attributed  to  that  country  or  its  people ;  e.  g.  Per- 
sian carpet^  cat,  cyclamen,  ins,  jasmine^  lilac, 
poplar,  ranunculus,  etc. 

Persian  bed  =  DIVAN  3 ;  Persian  berries,  the  unripe 
fruit  of  Rhamnus  infectorius,  coming  from  Persia ;  also 
commercially  applied  to  those  of  other  species  grown  in 
Southern  Europe;  Persian  blinds  -  PERSIENNES;  Per- 
sian cord:  see  quot.;  Persian  drill,  a  hand  drill  operated 
by  the  movement  of  a  nut  backward  and  forward  on  the 
thread  of  a  revolving  screw,  which  carries  the  drill;  Persian 
earth  =  /«^w«r^  (see  INDIAN  A.  4);  Persian  fire,  Path. 
= ANTHRAX  i  (Persicus  ignis,  in  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet* 
1693);  -tPersian  fruit  (in  Sylvester),  opium;  Persian 
insect-powder,  an  insecticide  made  of  the  flowers  of 
Pyrethruni  roseum ;  Persian  lily,  a  species  of  fritillary 
(Fritillaria  persicd) ;  Persian  lynx  —  CARACAL;  Per- 
sian morocco,  a  kind  of  morocco  leather,  used  in  book- 
binding, made  from  the  skin  of  a  hairy  sheep  called  the 
Persian  goat ;  Persian  silk  =  B.  4 ;  Persian  tick,  a 
parasitic  mite,  Argas  persicus,  found  in  houses  in  some 
parts  of  Persia;  Persian  ware,  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  glazed  pottery ;  Persian  wheel,  a  wheel  for  raising 
water:  (a)  a  bucket-wheel  (see  BUCKET  sb.1  5),  a  NOKIA; 
(b)  a.  wheel  having  chambers  formed  by  curved  or  radial 
partitions,  which  lift  up  water  as  they  are  submerged  and 
discharge  it  near  the  level  of  the  axis. 

1633  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  iv.  iii,  Spread  on  the  sheets 
Under  a  brace  of  your  best 'Persian  carpets.  i8o4LYDKKKER 
Nat.  Hist.  I.  428  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Asiatic 
breeds  is  the  ^Persian,  or  Angora  cat.  ..These  cats  are 
characterised  by  their  large  size,  their  long  silky  hair, .  .and 
the  thick  bushy  tail.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needleivork)  *  Persian  cord,  a  material  for  women's  dresses, 
resembling  rep,  made  of  cotton  and  wool.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1671/2  A  hand-drill.. sometimes  known  as  the 
*Persian  drill  . .  is  frequently  used  for  fine  work  and  in 
dentistry.  1735  Diet.  Polygraph.  II.  Kkvb,  Indian-red,  or 
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GERARDE  Herbal  \.  xcv.  152  This  *Persian  Lillie..ls  nowe 
made.. a  denizon  insomefeweof  our  London  gardens.  1696 
J.  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  34  There  is  one  sort  of  Indian 
Silk  more,  called  *Persian  Silk,  or  Persian  Taffety,  which 
of  all  Silk  that  comes  from  the  East  Indies  is  of  most  use. 
1704  Diet.  Rust,  et  Urb.,  *  Persian-Wheel,  .for  overflowing 
of. .  Land  lying  on  the  borders  or  banks  of  Rivers  or  Streams. 
1829  Nat.  Philos.  I.  ii.  6  (Usef.  KnowL  Soc.J. 

3.  Arch.  (Seequots.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Persian,  or  Persic,,  .a.  name 
common  to  all  statues  of  men,  serving  instead  of  columns,  to 
support  entablatures.  Ibid.  s.v.  Order,  Persian  Order,  is 
that  which  has  figures  of  Persian  slaves,  instead  of  columns, 
to  support  the  entablature. 

B.  sb.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Persia. 

(In  ME.  also  PERSE.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  ii.  35  f>e  kyng  of  perciens. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  L  27  Persiens  gon  under  fote.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiv.  502  He.. smote  vpon  the 
persans  and  dommaged  theim  sore.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishops') 
Dan.  vi.  8  The  lawe  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  whiche 
altereth  not.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  viil  (1788)  I.  319 
Zoroaster,  the  ancient  prophet  and  philosopher  of  the 
Persians.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  1. 77  The  tale,  .was  related 
to  me  by  a  Persian. 

2.  The  native  language  of  Persia. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  170,  I  adde  a  little  of  their 
language  . .  the  English  and  Persian  explayning  one  the 
other.  1777-80  RICHARDSON  Persian  Diet.  Diss.  p.  viii,  In 
Hindostan..two  thirds  of  the  Persian,  .is  pure  Arabic. 

3.  Arch*  A  male  figure  dressed  in  the  ancient 
Persian  manner  serving  instead  of  a  column  or 
pilaster  to  support  an  entablature  :  cf.  A.  3. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  590. 

t4.  A  thin  soft  silk,  used  for  linings.  Also 
called  Persia  or  Persian  silk.  Obs. 

1696  J.  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  34  There  is  of  those 
Persians  several  lengths.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3992/3  East- 


I  ndia  Goods, ..  consisting  of . .  Persians,  Pudisways,  Paunches. 
1777  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  7  Apr.,  She  had  an  ex- 
ceeding pretty.,  dress,  made  of  pink  persian.  i8r6PLANCHE 
Cyct.  Costume  I.  394  Persian,  a  thin  silk,  used  principally 
for  lining  coats,  gowns,  and  petticoats,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  attrib.  1710  Lond  Gaz.  No.  4700/4  Stolen  .., 
A  strip'd  Persian  riding  Gown.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick. 
x,  Green  persian  lining. 

6.   «=  PERSIENNES. 

Also  pi.  in  Sp.  form persianas,  It.  persiane  (erron.  -ani). 

1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathek  (1823)  75  Through  blinds  of 
Persian,  they  perceived  large  soft  eyes.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
Aitr.  Leigh  vii  662  The  closed  persiani  threw  Their  long- 
scored  shadows  on  my  villa-floor.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
VII.  222  With  green  persianas  or  shutters.  1861  MRS. 
BROWNING  Parting  Lovers  ii,  Did  I  undo  The  persian? 

C.    Comb,   as   Persian-looking  adj. ;    Persian- 
like  a.  or  adv.,  like  a  Persian  (in  quot.  a  Parsee). 

1679  Confinement t  a  Poem  54  He  never.. rising  Sun,  can 
Persian-like  adore.  1902  Daily  Chron.  i  Nov.  8/3  Persian- 
looking  ribbon  passementerie. 

Hence  Persiana  (pajsia-na),  a  dress  material: 
see  quot.  1882  ;  Pe'rsianist,  a  professed  student 
of  Persian,  a  Persian  scholar ;  Fe  rsianize  v.t 
trans,  to  make  Persian  in  customs,  language, 
etc. ;  intr,  to  act  like  or  play  the  Persian. 

1837  Perils  <5-  Captivity  (Constable's  Misc.)  327  A  velvet 
petticoat.. of  *Persiana.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needlework^  Persiana*  a  silk  stuff  decorated  with  large 
flowers.  1903  Nation  (N.  Y.)  12  Mar.  212/1  The  Arabist,  in 
the  rarest  of  cases,  has  been  a  *Persianist.  1816  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIX.  193  The  Pythagoreans,  as  the 
*Persianizmg  Greeks  were  called.  1882  FLOYER  Unexpl. 
Baluchistan  330  They  are  most  of  them  half  Persianized. 

Pe'rsic,  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  Persic-us  Persian.] 

A.  adj.  =  PERSIAN  a. 

1606  B.  JONSON  Masgue  Hymen  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  558  On 
their  heads  they  wore  Persic  crowns.  1738  NEAL  Hist. 
Purit.  IV.  179  Printed  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,., 
and  Persick  languages.  1771  SWINTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI. 
354  note,  The  letters  of  the  antient  Persic  alphabet.  1835 
BROWNING  Paracelsus  \\\fy  Oh  Persic  Zoroaster,  lord  of  stars! 

B.  sb.    1.  The  Persian  tongue :  =  PERSIAN^.  2. 
1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  in.  xlvii.  216  He  could  read 

and  write  persic.  1850  J.  BROWN  Disc,  our  Lord  (1852)  I. 
iv.  209  A  word  borrowed  from  the  Persic. 

t 2.  [L.  petsicuml\  A  peach.  Obs.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physickt  I41/3  '1'ake 
Persick  stones,  and  contund  them  to  pouldre. 

Hence  Pe'rsicize  v.  trans.,  to  turn  into  Persian. 

1881  SIR  W.  HUNTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  731/1  '  India1, 
.  .derived,  .from  the  Persicized  form  of  the  Sanskrit  stndhv, 
a  'river',  pre-eminently  the  Indus. 

HPersicaria  (pa.isike>ria).  Herb.  [med.  or 
mod.  L.  (also  It.),  f.  L. persicum  (mdlum}  peach: 
cf.  med.L.  persicarius  peach-tree,  and  PEACH- 
WORT.]  The  plant  Polygonum  Persicaria,  Dead 
Arsesmart,  or  Peachw'ort;  also,  with  defining 
words,  applied  to  other  species  of  Polygonum 't 
the  garden  species  is  P.  orientale. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cix.  361  Dead  Arsmart  is  called 
Persicaria,  or  Peach-woort,  of  the  likenesse  that  the  leaues 
haue  with  those  of  the  Peach  tree.  1663  BOYLE  Usef.  &xp> 
Nat.  Philos.  n.  ii.  79  A  Load  of  Persicaria  or  Arsrnart, 
brought  to  him  by  some  of  the  Country  People.  1824  MM 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  101  Buck-wheat,  ..  th< 
delicate  pink-white  of  the  flower,  a  paler  persicana.  iW»3 
Good  Words  710  Orach  and  fleabane,  the  yellow  toadflax 
and  pink  persicaria. 

t  Pe'rsicary.  Obs,  Anglicized  form  of  prec. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  83  pe  ius  of  Jw  leeues  of  pechis, 


PERSICO. 

or  ellis  peihicarie.     1687  J.  CLAYTON  in  1'liil.  Trans.  XLI. 
146  They  take  the  biting  Persicary,  and  chew  it. 

Fersico,  persicot  (po-jsika,  -k<j%  [a.  i7th  c. 
V.  pcrsico,  now  persicot,  a.  It.  pcrsico,  L.  persicum 
peach.]  A  kind  of  cordial  prepared  by  macerating 
the  kernels  of  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  in  spirit. 

1709  MKS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mtm.  (ed.  2)  I.  108  Tincture  of 
Saffron,  Harbadoes-Water,  Persico.  171*  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  328  F  i.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  g  Powders  and 
confeus,  cordials  and  persico.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Ltx.,  Persicot 

t  Persi-de,  v.  O6s.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  perside-re 
to  continue  sitting,  f.  PER-  i  +  sedire  to  sit.] 

1656  MLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Perside,.  .to  sit  by,  to  abide  still 

Persie :  see  PERSE,  PARSER. 

Persiennes  (pajjie-nz,  Hpjrsyjn),  sb.  pi. 
[Fr.,  pi.  fern,  of  adj.  persien  Persian.]  Outside 
window-shutters  or  blinds,  made  of  light  laths 
horizontally  fastened  in  a  frame,  so  as  to  be  mov- 
able, like  those  of  Venetian  blinds. 

1842  LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO  Pilgr.  Attvergne  1. 90  Throwing 
the  pcrsiannes  wide  open.  1865  tr.  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Waterloo  (1870)  24  The  Jews  and  Lutherans  behind  their 
persiennes  up  above, 

II  Persiflage  (ppsanVs).  [Fr-,  I.  persifler  to 
banter  or  rally  slightly :  see  -AGE.]  Light  banter 
or  raillery ;  bantering,  frivolous  talk ;  a  frivolous 
manner  of  treating  any  subject. 

1757  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  IV.  103  Upon  these  delicate 
occasions  you  must  practise  the  ministerial  shrugs  and  persi- 
flage. 1799  HAN.  MORE  Fern.  E,i,ic.  (ed.  4)  I.  15  The  cold 
compound  of  irony,  irreligion,  selfishness,  and  sneer,  which 
make  up  what  the  French.. so  well  express  by  the  term 
persiflage.  1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  308.  1827 
SCOTT  Jrnl.  13  Jan.,  There  is  a  turn  for  persiflage,  a  fear  of 
ridicule  among  them.  1853  KINGSLEV  Hypatia  xxi,  All  his 
smooth  and  shallow  persiflage,  even  hisshrewd  satirichumour 
had  vanished.  1893  A-  DOBSON  H.  Walpolc  ix.  254  The  ele- 
ment in  which  his  easy  persiflage  delights  to  disport  itself. 

Persiflate  (ps-jsifk't),  v.  rare~l.     [f.  F.  per- 
sifler  to  banter  lightly  :  see  -ATE  3.]     intr.  To  use 
or  practise  persiflage;  to  talk  banteringly. 
("848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiv,  Osborne  was  quite  savage. 
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'- — '".  "*'   AI»,  vsuwi  uc  w«is  quite  savage 

I  he  little  governess  patronised  him  and  persiffltd  him  I 
1849  —  Let.  in  Scrikner's  Mag.  (1887)  I.  551/1  We  tall 
and  persiflated  all  the  way  to  London. 


alked 


1849  —  Let.  in  Scrikner's  Mag.  (1887)  I.  551/1 
"id  persiflated  all  the  way  to  London. 

II  Persifleur  (pfisiflor).  [Fr.,  agent-noun  f. 
pcrsifter :  see  prec.]  One  who  is  addicted  to  per- 
siflage, who  indulges  in  frivolous,  quizzical  talk. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  i,  They  felt  that  if  persiflage  be  the 
great  thing,  there  never  was  such  a  persifleur  [as  Voltaire] 
1879  HARE  li'ness  Bunstn  I.  v.  147  He  would  have  been  a 
consummate  persifleur. 

Persil,  -sile,  obs.  forms  of  PARSLEV. 

Persimmon  (poasi-msn).  Forms :  7  putoh- 
amin,  pessemmin,  posimon,  8  pitchumon 
pishamiu,  phishimon,  porsimmon,  8-9  per- 
simon, 9  -siman,  -simmeu,  8-  persimmon 
[Corruption  of  the  native  name  in  the  Powhatan 
dialect  (Algonkin  of  Virginia).  The  exact  form 
the  first  element  is  uncertain  ;  the  second  is 
the  suffix  -min,  common  to  many  names  of  grains 
or  small  fruits  in  Algonkin  dialects:  cf.  mondamin 
shahbomin,  in  Longfellow's  'Hiawatha'  The 
stress  was  orig.  not  on  the  second  syllable,  per- 
simi-u  oipe-rsimin  being  earlier  thanfersi-muim  ] 

i.  The  plum-like  fruit  of  the  tree  Diospyros 
vtrguuana ;  the  American  Date-plum,  of  yellow- 
ish orange  colour,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
with  from  six  to  eight  stony  seeds ;  it  is  very 

tnngent  even  when  ripe,  but  becomes  sweet  and 

ible  when  softened  by  frost.    Also,  The  large  red 
it  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  species  D.  Kaki. 
APT.  SHIT.  M^  vi^:.:  „  The  fruit  );k<,  medlcrs. 


Ihev 
and 


hurdle 


ca'll*n»"'  *'  SP*ltli-?ocJ  "9  lhey  have  a  pl°mb  which  they 

ssemmm.    like  to  a  medler,  in  England,   but  of  a 

deeper  lawnie  cullour.    1670  D.  DENTON  Descr.  New  York 

P,Wr  u     i",s,  na!ural  to  'he  Island  are  Mulberries, 

"      v  T;;;^UCl<e  or"'"'     7°g  B"ERLEY  Hist.  Virginia 

"lire  \  s  "2       •     st°n«l    Fruits,    I    hove    met    with 

«e(-:A0r!>-«v0tA/'/t"3iV?h<:I^'es'  Plums.  and  Persimmons. 

TKSBY  Nat.  Hilt.  Carolina  I.  p.  x,   Phishimons, 

Ann     '  ,       p°m-   °<h"  fruit.     ,760  J/LEE  Introd.  Bot. 

/JR.'  ?    »3   Pcrslmo"   Plum,..Pishamm  Plum,  Diospyros 

J7»S   I.  BELKNAP  in  M.  Cutters  Life,  etc.  (.8881  II    235 

,ChSf^e  *+ffi£tx*tit  z£ 
EE5B£5^B%rsaraa15Sft*s 
St3S^^!^ss^3s^ 

low  from th    b  ™  h      purple  and  g°lden  persimmons  hang 
3.  (More  fully  persimmon-tree)     The  tree  Dios- 

NnrthT^'""""  L(N'°-  £**»"**0;   a  native  of 

>rtn  America,  which  produces  the  fruit  described 

>   i,   and  yields  a  fine  hard  wood  valuable  for 

urmng.     Also  applied  to  other  species,  as  Black 

Mexican  P.,  D.    Texana,  which  has  a  small 

b|ack  insipid  fruit,  and  Japanese  P.,  D.  Kaki. 

laniP<nm^,SLEV  '*"*'r'  (l872'  '•  °2  I"  the  moistest  part  of  this 

Crcl  Pli =  P°rs'mm°r'-trees  grow.     1788  REES  Chambers' 

diospyro"    a     f""  da<c'  P'shamin,  persimon,  or  pitchumon, 

•  •*•  '•  *'•  47  They  brought.. loaves  made 


of  the  fruit  of  the  persimmon.  1881  Garden  7  Jan.  1/2  Thcie 
are.. fruiting  Japan  Persimmons,  American  Persimmons. 

3.  In  various  phrases.    U.S.  colloq.  and  slang. 
18.7  DE  QUINCEY  Murder  Wks.  1854  IV.  50  Why  or  with 

what  view,  it  passes  my  persimmon  to  Icll  you.  1889  FARMER 
Americanisms  s.v.,  'To  rake  up  the  persimmons.'— To 
pocket  the  slakes  or  spoils.  lki<t.,  'The  persimmon  above 
one  s  huckleberry ', .  .an  avowal  of  disbelief  in  one's  ability  to 
perform.. a  given  task  or  undertaking.  1896  Daily  Neva 
5  June  5/3  There  is.. in  the  Southern  States,  a  proverb 

The  longest  pole  knocks  the  persimmon  ',  i.  e.  success  falls 
to  him  who  has  the  most  advantages.  1901-1  FARMER  & 
HENLEY  Slang  s.  v.,  That's  persimmon  (or  all  persimmon)  = 

Ihatsfine  .  1903  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE  M'Toddif,  No  use 
taking  four  bites  at  a  persimmon. 

4.  attrib.,  as  persimmon 'beer,  -wood. 

1643  Virginia  Star.  (1823)  I.  250  Skowen's  damms  and 
Persimon  Ponds.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Per. 
snnmon  Beer,  a  kind  of  domestic  beer  whose  principal 
ingredient  is  persimmons.  1891  Joseph  Gardner  4-  Sons' 
Monthly  Circular  i  Oct.,  Persimmon  Wood,  £3  to  £3  101 
per  ton. 

Fersism  (pa-jsiz'm).     [f.  Gr.  «/xn'£«i/  to  speak 
Persian  :  see  -ISM.]     A  Persian  idiom. 
1760  BYROM   Jrnl.  a,  Lit.  Rent.  (1857)  II.  i.  619  The 

Araoisms,  Persisms  and  Tyriasms  that  the  learned  observe 
in  it  [New  Testament]. 

Persist  (paisi-st),  v.  [ad.  L.  persist-tre  to 
continue  steadfastly,  to  persist,  f.  PER-  2  +  sisttre 
to  stand.  Cf.  f.persisler  (\^h  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1.  intr.  To  continue  firmly  or  obstinately  in 
a  state,  opinion,  purpose,  or  course  of  action,  esp. 
against  opposition,  or  remonstrance.  Formerly 
also  with  infin. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Consto,  to  persyste  or  abyde  in  a  thynge. 
laid.,  Oostino,  to  be  obstinate,  or  persist  firme,  in  one 
sentence  or  purpose.  1555  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)53  To 
persist  in  frowarde  sioobernesse.  1574  tr.  Marlorafs 
Apocalips  43  Whosoeuer  persisteth  in  Gods  truth  to  the 
ende,  there  is  no  cause  why  he  shoulde  feare  the  euerlasting 
death.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «,  Cr.  11.  ii.  186  Thus  to  persist  In 
doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong.  1668  CULPEPPER  & 
COLE  Barthol.  Anal.  372  Farewel  most  learned  Bartholine, 
And  persist  to  love  me.  1779  SHERIDAN  Monologue  Carried, 
Can  we  persist  to  bid  your  sorrows  flow  ?  1858  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  75  They  persisted  in  going  to  the  room  last  night. 
b.  To  be  insistent  or  urgent  in  a  statement  or 
question  ;  to  persist  in  saying  or  asserting. 

'698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  389  The  Droger.  .persists  ; 
What  comfort  can  I  reap  from  your  disturbance?  01774 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  II.  256  [CallisthenesJ  persisted  in  his 
innocence  to  the  last.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  I.  vi, '  Mr.  Aubrey 
is  not  severe  ',  persisted  Evelyn. 

1 2.  To  remain  or  continue  to  be  (something  or 
of  some  quality).  Obs.  or  merged  in  I. 

1539  Act  31  Hen.  VII [,  c.  5  The  saide  Indenture  shall  per- 
siste  continue  and  abide,  .in  full  strength  and  vertue.  1590 
MARLOWE  md  ft.  Tamhirl.  iv.  i,  I  will  persist  a  terror  to 
the  world.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  2  They  persisted  earnest 
suiters  still  for  him.  1671  MILTON  Samson  240  But  they 
persisted  deaf,  and  would  not  seem  To  count  them  things 
worth  notice.  1723  WOLLASTON  Relif.  Nat.  v.  78  [Matter] 
will  always  persist  uniformly  in  its  present  state,  either  of 
rest  or  motion,  if  nothing  stirs,  diverts,  accelerates,  or  stops  it. 
t«-  To  remain  standing  (against  opposing  force) ; 
to  stop  short  (at  some  point).  Obs.  rare. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  \.  §  18  Those  that  hold 
that  all  things  are  governed  by  Fortune,  had  not  erred,  had 
they  not  persisted  there.  1646  —  Pseud.  Ep.  VH.  xviii.  381 
He  was  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an  oyled  planke,  and  not 
to  bee  removed  by  the  force .  .of  three  men. 
4.  To  remain  in  existence  ;  to  last,  endure. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  I.  xi.  (1765)  26  The  Calyx.. Per- 
sisting, till  the  Fruit  is  come  to  Maturity.  1866  TATE  Brit. 
Mollnsks  iv.  147  Bulimus  has  persisted  since  the  period  of., 
the  Upper  Eocene.  1898  A.  C.  HADDON  Study  of  Man 
p.  xxvii,  Among  the  pigmy  peoples ..  we  find  many  infantile 
characters  persisting  in  the  adults. 

Persistence  (psjsi'stens).  Also  6-9  -anoe. 
[In  l6th  c.  a.  f  .persistance  (cf.  resistance) ;  subseq. 
changed  to  -ENCE  after  L.  persistentem  :  cf.  next.] 

1.  The   action   or  fact   of   persisting;    firm   or 
obstinate  continuance  in  a  particular  course  in  spite 
of  opposition.     Also,  The  quality  of  being  per- 
sistent ;   =  PERSISTENCY. 

1546  BALE  \st  Exam.  Anne  Askewe  i  A  faste  membre  of 
Christ  by  her  myghtye  persistence  in  hys  vcryte.  1633  Bp. 
HALL  Hard^  Texts  Jer.  xiii.  23  After  so  long  and  obstinate 
persistance  in  your  wickednesse.  1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings 
Wks.  1842  1 1.  156  Such  further  evils,  as  must  have  been  con- 
sequent  on  a  persistance  therein.  1844  MARC.  FULLER  Worn. 
iqth  C.  (1862)  24  Persistence  and  courage  are  the  most 
womanly  no  less  than  the  most  manly  qualities.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.vm.  §  2.  472  The  refusal  of  supplies  was  met  by 
persistence  in  the  levy  of  Customs. 

2.  Continued  existence  in   time  or   (rarefy)  in 
space  ;  endurance ;  continuous  occurrence. 

1611  Rt.cmi.SfEGHTFrailtj/f/Lf/e,  Man  is  in  sacred  writ 
compard  to  grasse,..Of  short  persistance,  like  an  Aprill 
showre.  1849  MURCHISON  Silun'a  v.  103  A  geological  band 
of  great  persistence.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  f,  Pcv.  Introd. 
(1881)  n  Political  economy,  .does  not  explain  the  persistence 
of  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth.  1880  CARPENTER  in  19/4 
Cent.  Apr.  599  The  persistence  of  a.  .number  of  cretaceous 
types ..  through  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

b.  spec.  Persistence  of  an  impression :  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  sensible  impression  after  the  exciting 
cause  is  removed,  esp.  of  a  visual  impression  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  the  cause  of  many  pheno- 
mena in  optics.  Persistence  of  force  or  energy, 
persistence  of  matter,  names  for  the  two  principles 
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of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  permanence 
of  matter. 

l8*«  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  n.  viii.  251  note,  I  expressed 
to  ..  Prof.  Huxley  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  ex- 
pression— '  Conservation  of  force  '...  Huxley  suggested  ttr. 
sistence.  laid.  (1867)  189  By  the  persistence  of  Forcefwe 
really  mean  the  persistence  of  some  Power  which  transcends 
our  knowledge  and  conception.. .  In  other  words,  asserting 
the  persistence  of  Force,  is  but  another  mode  of  asserting  an 
Unconditioned  Reality.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes  Led.  Light  zi 
An  electric  spark  is  sensibly  instantaneous ;  but  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  upon  the  eye  remains  for  some  time  after  Ihe 
spark  has  passed  away.  . .  Wheatstone's  Photometer  is  basid 
on  this  persistence.  1883  A.  BAHRATT  Phys.  Metempiric  81 
The  persistence  of  matter  and  energy,  and  the  law. .that 
events  happen  equally  well  in  all  parts  of  space  where  their 
conditions  occur,  prove  that  time  and  space  have  no  real 
existence[  but  are  only  forms  of  arrangement  of  phenomena 

Persistency  (pajsi-stensi).  {(.  L.  persistent- 
em:  see  next  and  -ENCY  ;  cf.  prec.J 

1.  The  quality  of  persisting  or  being  persistent ; 
firmness  or  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  a  course, 
purpose,  or  opinion  ;  also  =  PERSISTENCE  I. 

•  IS?7  I^*K,S-  ,*  H,'"-  ry'  "•  "•  5°  Thou  think'st  me  asfarre 
in  the  Dmels  Booke . .  for  obduracie  and  persistencie.  a  it?* 

I.  MORTON  Serm.,  fs.  cxxxiii.  t  (1679)  195  This  is  also  per. 
taming  to  the  love  and  concord  of  brethren,  a  perseverance 
and  persistency  in  it.    1833  SARAH  AUSIIN  Charac.  Goethe 

II.  209  note,  He  did  this  with  the  more  ardour  and  persis- 
tency.   1879  TROLLOPS  in  igtA  Cent.  Jan.  36  Clever  young 
men,  ambitious  but  idle  and  vacillating,  are  met  every  day, 
Worea5  '*"  g'ft  °?  Persistency  in  a  young  man  is  uncommon. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition   of  continuing   in 
existence ;  —  PERSISTENCE  i. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  331  Not  to  place  implicit  re- 
liance on  the  alleged  persistency  of  the  same  mineral 
characters  in  secondary  rocks.  1866  THIRLWALL  torn.  (1878) 

V'"  ?°f  ''  *"as.  onljr  un(iergone  a  series  of  transformations, 
which  has  not  interrupted  its  persistency. 

Persistent  (paisi-stent),  a.  [ad.  L. persistent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  persistlre  to  persist.  In  F.  per- 
sistent •  cf.  PERSISTENCE.] 

1.  Persisting  or  continuing  firmly  in  some  action, 
course,  or  pursuit,  esp.  against  opposition  or  re- 
monstrance, or  in  spite  of  failure. 

1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  8r  Our  resistance  against 
the  destiuction  of.  .prejudices. .of  sense,  is  commonly  more 
violent  at  first,  but  less  persistent,  than  in  the  case  of  those 
of  opinion.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleg h  I.xvi.  332  His  greed, 
no  less  than  his  ambition,,  .made  him  a  persistent  colonizer. 
1888  F.  HUME  Mme.  Midas  i.  i,  Her  suitors  were  numerous 
and  persistent  as  those  of  Penelope. 

2.  Existing  continuously  in  time ;  enduring. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Ejcp.  xxxix.  (1856)  360  There  is  a 

something  about  this  persistent  day  antagonistic  to  sleep. 
1864  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  I.  111.  viii.  $  144.  404  This  assumption 
of  a  persistent  formative  power,  inherent  in  organisms,  and 
making  them  unfold  into  higher  forms.  1866  TATE  Brit. 
Mollusks  iv.  169  A  marked  and  persistent  variety.  1871  L. 
STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  (1894)  94  A  persistent  screen  of 
stormy  cloud  drove  up  the  valley. 

b.  Of  an  action  or  condition  :    Continued,  con- 
tinuous, constant ;  constantly  repeated. 

1857  G.  Bird's  Urin.  Deposits  280  The  persistent  occurrence 
of  deposits  of  the  earthy  phosphates  in  the  urine.  1871 
HUXLEY  Phys.  iv.  100  The  persistent  breathing  of  such  air 
tends  to  lower  all  kinds  of  vital  energy. 
3.  spec.  a.  Zool.  and  Bot.  Of  parts  of  animals 
and  plants  (as  the  horns,  hair,  leaves,  calyces,  etc.)  : 
Remaining  after  the  period  at  which  such  parts  in 
other  cases  fall  off  or  wither;  permanent;  con- 
tinuing ;  opp.  to  deciduous  or  caducous. 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  344  Persistent.  ..  Legs 
which  the  insect  has  in  all  its  states.  Ex.  The  legs  attached 
to  the  trunk.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  206  Crowned 
by  the  persistent  lobes  of  the  calyx.  1835  KIHBY  Hob.  «t 
Just.  Anim.  II.  xxiv.  502  Lastly,  come  the  Ruminants, 
whose  horns  are  hollow  and  naked,  but  persistent.  187* 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  199  Called  '  Everlastings '  from  their 
dry,  scarious,  persistent  involucres.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot. 
iii.  (ed.  6)86  Leaves.,  may  be.. persistent,  when  they  remain 
through  the  cold  season,  .during  which  vegetation  is  inter- 
rupted. 1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aiiim.  Life  348  In 
some  Mammalia  the  teeth  grow  from  persistent  pulps. 

b.  Geol.  Of  a  stratum  :  Extending  continuously 
over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  formation; 
not  thinning  out  or  disappearing. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  173  The  individual  strata  are 
rarely  persistent  for  a  great  distance.  1839  MURCHISON 
Silur.  Syst.  l.  xxix.  372  The  bed  is  persistent  only  for  a  few 
yards.  1885  GEIKIE  Seen.  *  Geol.  Scot.  vi.  138  Even  with 
such  doubtful  forms,  the  two  main  systems  remain  tolerably 
persistent. 

Hence  Ferci-stently  aiiv.,  in  a  peisistent  manner, 
with  persistence  or  continuously  repeated  action. 

1859  SMILES  Self-Help  323  Gentleness  in  society.. pushes 
Its  way  quietly  and  persistently.  1880  C.  R  MARKHAM 
Peruv.  Bark  iii.  276  A  fair  recompense  has  been  persistently 
refused. 

Persister.  rare.  [f.  PERSIST  v.  +  -ER'.]  One 
who  persists. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (r8ir)  II.  viii.  44  Each  of  them 
tends  to  the  exclusion  of  that  ungenerous  persister's  visits. 

Persi'sting,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISG  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PERSIST  ;  persistence. 
a  1604  TILLOTSON  Serm.,   John  iii.  19  Wks.  1717  II.  603 
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155*  HULOET,  Persistyng,  constants,  manetts.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  902  It  may  make  him . .  more  confident  and  persisting 
then  otherwise  he  would  be.  1774  CURTIS  Flora  Land.  i. 
(1777)  12  Pimpernel.. Calyx  persisting.  i&y$ A llbittt' s  Syst. 
Meal.  VIII.  484  Columns  separated  by  the  persisting  colla- 
genous  tissue. 

Hence  Persi'stingly  adv.,  persistently. 

1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI.  451  He.. pursues  persistingly  an 
idea.  1885  L.  WINGFIELD  Barbara.  Philpot^  III.  iv.  92  That 
the  interesting  schemer  should  so  persistingly  cling  to  a 
Cause  that  was  hopeless. 

Persi'stive,  a.  [f.  PERSIST  v.  +  -IVE.]  Char- 
acterized by  persisting,  tending  to  persist. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  Hi.  21  The  protractiue  trials  of 

S'eat  loue,  To  finde  perststiue  constancie  in  men.      1^57 
OME  Douglas  n,  For  chance  and  fate  are  words  :  Persistive 
wisdom  is  the  fate  of  man.   1896  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  354  The  King's 
plan  was  of  no  effect  against  his  persistive  constancy. 
Hence  Persi'stively  adv.,  Persi  stiveness. 
1847  J.  SHEPPARD  Life  J.  Foster\\.  500  These  evils  ought 
to  be  boldly  and  persistively  exposed.     1864  A.  LF.IGHTON 
Afyst.  Leg.  Edinburgh  (1886)  238  Persistiveness  draws,  as  it 
were,  a  power  from  the  wearing  out  of  reststiveness. 

Persiueir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PEBSEVEBE. 
Persive,  obs.  form  of  PIEBCIVE. 
fPerske,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  (?)  PAHCH  v. 

_  1565  Randolfikes  Pltantasey  784  in  Salir.  Poems  Reform. 
i,  The  hills  of  highest  hight  are  sonest  perskt  with  sone ; 
The  Silver  streames  with  somers  drowght  are  letten  oft  to 
Rone. 

Perske,  obs.  variant  of  PERSE  a.,  blue,  bluish. 

Persley,  -lie,  -ly,  persoley,  -oly,  obs.  forms 
of  PARSLEY.  Persnepe,  obs.  f.  PARSNIP. 

Persecution  (psisol'u-^n).  Chem.  [See  PER- 
5.]  A  solution  of  the  highest  strength. 

1854  }•  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  461  Solutions 
of  tin  may.. come  under  the  notice  of  the  chemists  as  proto- 
solutions  and  persecutions. 

tPerSO'lve,  »•  Obs.  [ad.  L.  persolv-tre  to 
release,  discharge  completely,  f.  PER-  2  +  solvOre 
to  loosen,  to  pay.]  trans.  To  pay  in  full;  to  fulfil 
or  discharge  completely. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Edw.  IV  230  b,  .l.M.  crounes,  yerely 
to  be  persolued  &  paied  within  the  toure  of  London.  1550 
BALE  Afol.  83  If  all  thynges  muste  be  persolued,  that  hathe 
bene  promysed  in  papisme. 

Person  (pausan,  pa'rs'n),  sb.  Forms :  a.  3-4 
persun,  3-6  persona,  (4  persoyue),  4-5  per- 
soon(e,  (5  persown),  5-6  persouu(e,  personne, 
4-  person.  /3.  4  parsoun,  4-7  parson,  5-6  par- 
sone,  6  parsonne.  [a.  OV.  persone  (i2thc.  in 
Littr£),  mod.F.  persomie,  a  personage,  a  person,  a 
man  or  woman,  =  Pr.,  It.  perso'na :— L.  pcrsSna 
a  mask  used  by  a  player,  a  character  or  personage 
acted  (dramatis  persona),  one  who  plays  or  per- 
forms any  part,  a  character,  relation,  or  capacity 
in  which  one  acts,  a  being  having  legal  rights, 
a  juridical  person  ;  in  late  use,  a  human  being  in 
general ;  also  in  Christian  use  (Tertullian  c  200)  a 
'  person '  of  the  Trinity.  Generally  thought  to  be 
related  to  L.  personare  to  sound  through;  but 
the  long  B  makes  a  difficulty.  The  sense  mask  has 
not  come  down  into  Eng. ;  and  the  other  senses 
did  not  arise  here  in  logical  order,  the  earliest 
being  i,  2,  4b,  and  7.  See  also  PARSON,  a 
differentiated  form  of  the  same  word.] 

I.  1.  A  character  sustained  or  assumed  in  a 
,        drama  or  the  like,  or  in  actual  life  ;   part  played ; 

hence  function,  office,  capacity;  guise,  semblance; 
one  of  the  characters  in  a  play  or  story.  (Now 
chiefly  of  the  dramatis  personal  or  characters  in 
a  drama,  and  in  phr.  in  the  person  of  •=  in  the 
character  of,  as  representing.)  f  To  put  on  a 
ptrson,  to  assume  a  character  (cf.  PERSONAGE  7  b). 

The  strict  dramatic  use  does  not  appear  in  Eng.  so  early 
as  the  transferred  use  :  cf.  quot.  1590. 

a  IMJ  Aticr.  R.  126  |>e  pellican..is  euer  leane...  Dauid 
efnede  him  berto  in  ancre  persone,  and  ine  ancre  stefne. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvin.  333  In  my  paleys  paradys  in 
persone  of  an  addre,  Falseliche  bow  fettest  bere  bynge  bat 
1  loued.  1538  CDL.  POLE  in  Strype  EccL  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixxxiv. 
219  Never  heard  of  the  like  in  Christendom,  against  ony 
that  bear  that  person,  that  I  do  at  this  time.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Glasse  u  Whan  as  he  speaketh  vnder 
the  parson  of  Phebus.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidaiie's  Comm.  107 
I  hey  susteyne  the  persones  of  intercessours.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  in.  i.  62  He  comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present  the 
person  of  Moone-shine.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  92  Well,  in 
her  person,  I  say  I  will  not  haue  you.  1607  Lingua  n.  iv, 
Hee  s  bold  to  bring  your  person  vpon  the  Stage.  1608  [see 
PERSONATOR).  1653  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  i.  xxi.  278 
No  man  can  long  put  on  a  person  and  act  a  part,  but  his 
evill  manners  will  peep  through  the  corners  of  the  white  robe. 
a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  184  And  put  on  a  kind  of 
surly  and  sullen  Person,  of  Purpose  to  deter  her.  1665  LLOYD 
State  Worthies  (1670)  14  To  fit  them  by  degrees  for  the 
person  they  are  to  sustain.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  542 
F  i  Had  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  the  Spectator. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  I.yttelton  Wks.  IV.  313  The  nnmes 
of  his  [Lyttelton's]  persons  too  often  enable  the  leader  to 
anticipate  their  conversation.  1803-6  WORDSW.  Intint. 
Itnntort.  vii,  Filling.. his  'humorous  stage'  With  all  the 
persons,  down  to  palsied  Age. 

II.  2.    An   individual   human  being;    a  man, 
woman,  or  child.     (In  earliest  use,  The  human 
being  acting  in  some  capacity,  personal  agent  or 
actor,  person  concerned.) 
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a  122$  After.  R.  316  Abuten  sunne  Hgge$  six  Binges  }'et 
hit  belief. . person,  stude,  time, manere,  tale,  cause.  Persone, 
t»e  J>et  dude  J>eo  sunne,  o5er  mid  hwam  me  dude  hire.  13. . 
Cursor  M.  26684  (Cott.)  To  tell  \H>  nam  o  J>at  person  es  na 
man  halden  wit  resun.  13..  Coer  de  L.  3317  Fyftene 
persons  in  Acres  toun,  He  gaff  hem  clothis  gret  foyson. 
£•1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  ii  The  fifte  comandement  es  J>at 
thou  slaa  na  man.  .And  also  here  es  forboden  vn-ryghtwyse 
hurtynge  of  any  persone.  1467  in  ioth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  304  That  this  acte  be  not  prejudicial  ne  hurt 
to  no  parson  nor  parsones.  ?ISO7  Comtnunyc.  (W.  de  W.) 
Aiij,  In  Noes  tyme  bycause  of  synne.  .Saue  viij.  persones 
drowned  were  all.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  xv.  7  Ninety  and  nine 
iust  persons.  1727  FIELDING  Love  in  Sev.  Masques  in.  x, 
There  is  a  certain  person  in  the  world,  who  in  a  certain 
person's  eye,  is  a  more  agreeable  person  than  any  person, 
amongst  all  the  persons,  whom  persons  think  agreeable 
persons.  1827  JARMAN  J.  J.^Powelfs  Devises  (ed.  3)  II. 
337  The  bequest  did  not  spring  from  a  parent  or  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 

b.  Emphatically,  as  distinguished  from  a  thing, 
or  from  the  lower  animals.     (Cf.  3.) 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  \.  xiv.  43  Her  [nature's]  werke  Is  alway 
hooL.be  it  in  persones  or  in  bestes.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Refl.  iv.  xi.  (1848)  233  My  Opinions,  whether  of  Persons  or 
things,  I  cannot  in  most  cases  command  my  self,  a  1713 
SPRAT  (J.),  A  zeal  for  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  per. 
verted,  than  a  zeal  for  things.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II. 
ii.  16  The  objects  of  dominion  or  property  are  things,  as 
contradistinguished  from  persons.  1893  PATMORE  Relig. 
Poet.  107  In  every  person  who  has  a  rignt  to  be  called  a 
person,  as  distinguished  from  an  animal,  there  are  two 
distinct  consciences. 

c.  A  man  or  woman  of  distinction  or  impor- 
tance;   a   personage.      (Usually   with   qualifying 
word  or  words  expressing  this.) 

(Outside  English  this  was  an  earlier  sense  than  2.) 
r  1400  Rom.  Rose  5202  On  hir  heed  she  hadde  a  crown, 
Hir  semede  wel  an  high  persoun.  1579  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  205  Johnne  Cheisholme,  comptrollar  and  secund 
persoun  of  the  artailyeirie.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D^Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  v.  viii.  348  If  it  were  a  person  of  qualitie,  they 
gave  apparrell  to  all  such  as  came  to  the  interrement.  a  1648 
LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VIII  (1649)  154  Charles  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  whom  I  find  so  considerable  a  Person  at  this  time. 
1672  DRYDEN  Assignation  i.  i,  A  man  of  my  parts  and 
talents,  though  he  oe  but  a  valet  de  chambre^  is  a  person. 
1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V*  vi.  Wks.  1815  VI.  81  Immediately 
the  chief  persons  in  the  state  assembled.  1845  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  22  The  Bishop ..  whose  great  popularity  at 
Tours,  .made  him  a  person  of  much  consideration. 

d.  Used  contemptuously  or  slightingly  of  a  man. 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  i,  Do  you  suppose  a  young 

lady., would  want  to  take  advantage  of  a  person  in  trade? 
Ibid,  ii,  Miss  Beverley,  if  this  person  wishes  for  a  longer 
conference  with  you,  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  appoint  a  more 
seasonable  hour  for  your  interview. 

e.  Young  person :  a  young  man  or  young  woman 
(L.  juvenis} ;  now  esp.  used  of  the  latter,  when 
the  speaker  does  not  desire  to  specify  her  position 
as  ( girl  *,  *  woman  *,  or  '  lady '. 

1535  COVERDALE  Judith  vu.  12  Then  came  the  men  and 
women,  yonge  personnes  and  children  all  vnto  Osias.  1743 
J.  MORRIS  Serin,  vii.  181  Highly  criminal  in  young  persons. 
1759  SARAH  FIELDING  Ctess  of  Dellwyn  II.  217  This  young 
Person  had  been  left  at  her  Parents'  Death.  1793  W.  ROBERTS 
Looker-on^Q.  72  (1794)  III.  125  There  lived  a  young  person 
at  Loudun  from  whom  he  could  not  resolve  to  be  separated. 
x8ox  Lnsignan  I.  21  Her  daughter,  a  young  person  of 
seventeen.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xviii,  There  be  some  flashes 
of  martial  spirit  about  this  young  person  [Halbert  Glen- 
dinning].  1885  W.  S.  GILBERT  Mikado  i,  They  are  not 
young  ladies,  they  are  young  persons.  1893  MRS.  F.  H. 
BURNETT  One  I  knew  best  of  all  xv,  The  Small  Person 
blushed,  because  she  was  of  the  Small  Persons  who  are 
given  to  superfluous  blushing. 

3.  In  general  philosophical  sense :  A  self-con- 
scions  or  rational  being. 

1659  PEARSON  CVwrf(i83g)  436  All  which  words  are  nothing 
else  but  so  many  descriptions  of  a  person,  a  person  hearing, 
a  person  receiving,  a  person  testifying.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER 
Bas.  Faith  ii.  (1884)  72  We  can  address  God  as  a  Person, 
and  sustain ..  relations  [with  Him]  such  as  are  possible  only 
between  persons. 

HI.  4.  The  living  body  of  a  human  being; 
either  (a)  the  actual  body  as  distinct  from  clothing, 
etc.,  or  from  the  mind  or  soul,  or  (b)  the  body 
with  its  clothing  and  adornment  as  presented  to 
the  sight  of  others ;  bodily  frame  or  figure.  Usually 
with  of  or  possessive. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  652  (701)  Troylus  persone  She 
knew  by  sighte  and  ek  by  gentillesse.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2139  To  proffer  our  persons  &  our  pure  goodes,  To  venge  of 
our  velany  and  our  vile  harme.  6-1460  FORTESCUE  Aos.  <$• 
Lim.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  121  Hishighnes  shall  ban  haue  therfore 
a  bouute  his  persone.. lordes,  knyghtes,  and  sqviers.  1526 
TINDALE  Col.  ii.  i  As  many  as  have  not  sene  my  parson  in 
the  flesshe.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  #  CL  n.  ii.  202  For  her  owne 
Person,  It  beggerd  all  description.  1692  DRYDEN  St.  Eure- 
)nont*s  Ess.  30  The  Senate,  .sent  to  advise  Pyrrhus  to  take 
care  of  his  Person.  1732  LAW  Serious  C.  iv.  (ed.  2)  61  It^is 
very  possible  for  a  man  that  is  proud  of  his  estate.. to  dis- 
regard his  dress  and  person.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxxi, 
It  was  her  fortune,  not  her  person,  that  induced  me  to  wish 
for  this  match.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  \.  in,  One  of 
his  advantages  was  a  fine  person. 

b.  (With  qualifying  adj.)  A  human  (or  quasi- 
human)  being  considered  in  reference  to  bodily 
figure  or  appearance ;  a  man  or  woman  of  (such 
and  such)  a  figure.  ?  Obs. 

CI330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14913  'Alas! 'he 
sayoe,  'so  fair  mankynde,.  .So  fare  parsones,  so  bright  of 
ble.'  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sgr.'s  T.  17  A  fair  persone  he  was  and 
fortunat.  1539  BIBLE  iGreat)  Ctn,  xxxix.  6  And  Josep[h] 


PERSON, 

was  a  goodly  persone,  &  a  well  fauored.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
i.  it  416.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  11.  no  Belial,  in  act  more 
graceful  and  humane;  A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heav'n 
1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  II.  i37  {Maria},  I  asked 
her  if  she  remembered  a  pale  thin  person  of  a  man  1707- 
1805  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  V.  27  '  What  person  of  a 
man?'  '  Very  handsome,  if  he  was  not  so  pale.' 

6.  The  actual  stlf  or  being  of  a  man  or  woman  ; 
individual  personality.  With*/ or  possessive:  his 
(owii)  person  =  himself;  your  person  =  yourself,  you 
personally.  f  Formerly  often  used  by  way  of 
respect :  e.g.  the  king's  person  for  '  the  king '. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  HI.  172  pou  knowest  Concience,  I 
com  not  to  chyde,  Ne  to  depraue  J>i  persone  with  a  proud 
herte.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  305  Ffor  gentillesse  nys 
but  renomee  Of  thyne  auncestres, .  .Which  is  a  strange  thyng 
to  thy  persone.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xxi.  67  Ye  are 
the  falsest  lady  of  the  world  and  the  most  traitresse  vnto 
the  kynges  person.  1523  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy 
Lett.  (1902)  1. 37,  I  am  so  extremely  desyrows  that  the  noble 
parson  yf  [sic:  ?ofj  my  saide  Prynce  showlde  tarry  withyn 
Hys  Realme.  1605  BACON -4f/z'.  Learn,  i.  vii.  §  5  Traian . .  was 
for  his  person  not  learned.  1643  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  (1736) 
III.  35  The  charge,  .shall,  .be  either  given  to  their  persons, 
or_left  at  their  houses,  a  17x5  BURNET  Own  Time  I.  368 
His  circumstances  may  deserve  that  his  character  should 
be  given,  though  his  person  did  not.  1824  SCOTT  Red- 


his  own  person,  or  at  all  events  of  his  own  office.  1876 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  iii.  (ed.  2)  54  We  observe  ,.  to  begin 
with,  that  our  bodies  are  not  we,— not  our  proper  persons. 

fig.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  I.  xv.  75  Robbery  and  Violence, 
are  Injuries  to  the  Person  of  the  Common-wealth. 

t  b.    Expressing    bodily   presence    or    action ; 
presence  or  action  '  in  person  '.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  ii. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliii.  (1482)  289  Whan  they 
were  y  wedded.. the  kyng  his  owne  persone  brought  and 
ladde  this  worthy  lady  to  the  bisshops  place  of  wynchestre. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxx.  (Percy  Soc.)  146  Up  than 
I  went  where  as  her  person  stode.  1557  Order  of  Hospitalls 
Divb,The  President.. without  his  persoun,  shallno  waightie 
matters  be  determined  or  agreed  on.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nichofay's  Voy.  in.  x.  86  [They]  do  wrastle  before  his 
person  two  and  two.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  m,  iv.  128  How 
say'st  thou  that  Macduff  denies  his  person  At  our  great 
bidding?  [173*  LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  ix.  309, 1  hope  to  be 
of  service,  .with  my  troops  and  person.] 

IV.  6.  Law.  A  human  being  (natural  person} 
or  body  corporate  or  corporation  (artificial person}^ 
having  rights  and  duties  recognized  by  the  law. 

i444/\0tts(>/Par/t,\.75/i  And  f>ey  [the  Master  &  Brethren 
of  the  Hospital]  by  that  same  name  mowe  be  persones  able 
to  purchase  Londez  and  Tenementz  of  all  manere  persones. 
1475  Ibid.  VI.  150/1  Any  persone  Temporell,  corporal  or  not 
corporal.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tfchn.  I.  s.  v.(  A  Writ  that 
lies  for  Prebendaries,  or  other  Spiritual  Persons.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  I.  i.  123  Natural  persons  are  such  as  the 
God  of  nature  formed  us;  artificial  are  such  as  are  created 
and  devised  by  human  laws  for  the  purposes  of  society  and 
government ;  which  are  called  corporations  or  bodies  politic. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  188  A  crowd  is  no  dis- 
tinct existence,. .but  if  the  same  people  be  erected  into  a 
corporation,  there  is  a  new  existence  superadded ;  and  they 
become  a  person  in  law  capable  to  sue  and  be  sued  [etc.]. 
1833  Act  3  <fr  4  Will  fV,  c.  74  §  i  The  word  '  Person  '  shall 
extend  to  a  Body  Politic,  Corporate,  or  Collegiate,  as  well 
as  an  Individual 

V.  7.  Tkeol.  a.  Applied  to  the  three  distinctions, 
or   modes   of  the  divine  being,  in   the  Godhead 
(Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit)   which   together 
constitute  the  Trinity.      (Cf.   ESSENCE  sb.    4b, 
HYPOSTASIS  5,  SUBSTANCE.) 

-  cityiGen.  $  Ex.  55  For  Shre  persones  and  on  reed,  On 
mi5t  and  on  godfulhed.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  vii.  143  Wat  may 
be  holy  gost  nou  be?  Persone  brydde  in  trynyte.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  14  The  sam  God.  .That  woned  ever  in 
his  godhede,  And  in  thre  persons  and  anhede.  a  1425  Cursor 
M.  288  (Trin.)  perfore  he  is  be  trinite  pat  is  o  god  and 
persones  bre.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  145/1  If  y*  one 
beleued  in  all  the  thre  parsones  of  the  trinite,  y§  father  y^ 
sone  &  the  holy  gost.  1663-70  SOUTH  Serm.  (1727)  IV.  vii. 
284  A  Plurality  of  Persons,  or  Personal  Subsistences  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  is  a  great  Mystery,  and  so  to  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  really  are,  and  profess  themselves  Christians. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  188  The  divine  persons 
differ  in  another  manner  than  human  persons.  1833  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Arians  n.  ii.  (1876)  155  The  mysteriousness  of  the 
doctrine  evidently  lies  in  our  inability  to  conceive  a  sense  ot 
the  word  person,  such,  as  to  be  more  than  a  mere  character, 
yet  less  than  an  individual  intelligent  being.  Ibid.  v. 
i.  365  The  word  Person  which  we  venture  to  use  in  speak- 
ing of  those  three  distinct  and  real  modes  in  which  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  reveal  to  us  His  being. 

fb.  Substance:   =  HYPOSTASIS  3.  Obs.  rare*1. 
1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G,  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App- 1. 
87  Semblable  though  the  sayd  body  [of  Christ]  be  presented 
in  the  bred,  howbeit  it  is  not  become  one  person  therwith. 

C.  The  personality  of  Christ,  esp.  as  uniting  the  two 

natures,  divine  and  human  ;   =  HYPOSTASIS  5  (d}. 

1562  Articles  of  Religion  ii,  Two  whole  and  perfect  Natures 

. .  were  joined  together  in  one  Person.     1855  LYNCH  Lett,  to 

Scattered  n.  34  Christianity  shows  itself  in  immense  breadths 

of  time  and  life,  which  imply  Profundity  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

VI.  8.   Gram.    Each   of  the  three   classes   of 

personal  pronouns,  and  corresponding  distinctions 

in  verbs,  denoting  or  indicating  respectively  the 

person  speaking  (first person),  the  person  spoken 

to  (second person),  and  the  person  or  thing  spoken 

of  (third  person) ;  each  of  the  different  forms  or 

inflexions  expressing  these  distinctions. 

IGr.  TTfi6<TiuiTQi'  in  Dionysus  Thrax  ;  L.  persona  in  Varro.J 


PERSON. 

iS«o  WIIITINTON  Vulg.  (1537)  81),  Y»  verbe  shal  be  y  fyrst 
persone.  1530  PALSGK.  lnu.nl.  27  This  tong  hnth  thre  par- 
sones  in  botne  the  nomhres  of  theyr  vcrbes.  Ibid.,  Euery 
substantyuc  is  onely  of  the  thyrue  parson.  1671  PETTV 
Pol.  Anat.  (1691)97  '1'he  Quakers.,  speak  to  one  another 
in  the  second  Person  ana  singular  Number.  1764  W. 
PRIMATT  Acctnttis  Rcdivivi  in  '1'he  Dorians  penacuted 
veibs  ending  OM,.. that  is,  provided  they  were  third  persons 

flural.    1845  STODDART  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  62/1 
n  many  Languages  the  person  is  necessarily  expressed  by 
a  pronoun.    This  is  universally  the  case  in  the  Chinese;.. 
the  verb  being  alike  in  all  the  persons.    Mod.  The  narrative 
is  written  in  the  third  person. 

VII.  9.  Zool.  Kach  individual  of  a  compound 
or  'colonial'  organism,  having   a   more   or  less 
independent  life,  and  often  specialized  in  form  or 
function ;  a  zooid. 

1878  HELL  Gcgenbaur's  Cowp.  Anat.  117  In  the  Pennatu- 
lidae . .  some,  and  at  times  many,  persons  in  a  colony  are  less 
well-developed.  Ibid.  123  When  the  persons  of  a  colony 
are  dimorphic,  those  which  are  the  more  developed  are  at 
the  same  time  those  which  are  functionally  sexual. 

VIII.  Phrases  and  Comb. 

10.  In  one's  (own) person,  formerly  also  in  (one's) 
proper  person  ( =  L.  in  proprid  persona) :   t  a- 

=  in  person  (see  11).  Obs.  b.  In  one's  own  char- 
acter (not  as  representing  another)  :  see  sense  I. 

a.  (129*  BRITTON  I.  i.  §  i  Pur  ceo  qe  nous  ne  suffisums  mie 
en  nostre  propre  persone  a  over  et  terminer  totes  lesquereles 
del  poeple.    trans.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sufficient  in  our 
proper  person  to  hear  and  determine  all  the  complaints  of 
our  said  people.]    1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4958  For  to 
sytte  in  dome  in  proper  parsoun.    (-1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks. 
111.  443  Aftur  bat  a  man  deserves  in  his  ownepersoyne  schal 
he  be'rewardid.     1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  5  The  which  noman 
in  his  persone  Mai  Knowe.    1471-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  52/1 
That  the  said  John  Myrfeld,  Richard  Ledys,  and  either  of 
theym,  in  their  propre  persone  and  persones  appere.    15*6 
Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (1531)  13  He  wolde  be  in  his  owne  persone, 
the  example  of  our  hole  iourney.     1560  DATS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  375  They  haue  ofte  intreated  you,  sometime  by  their 
Ambassadours,  and  somtime  in  their  own  persons. 

b.  1601  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Dtf.  Pop.  M.'s  Wks.  1738 
I.  503  Not  such  as  the  Poet  would  speaK,  if  he  were  to 
speak  in  his  own  person.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
266  The  poet  is  speaking  in  his  own  person.    [See  sense  i.] 

11.  In  person :  with  or  by  one's  own  action  or 
bodily  presence  ;  personally  ;  oneself. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  631  King  lames. .then  beyng 
there  in  person.  1597  S.HAKS.  a  Hen.  IV,  11.  i.  127  (Quarto), 
You  haue  . .  made  her  serue  your  vses  both  in  pwrse  and  in 
person.  1671  MILTON  Snttison  851  Princes  of  my  countrey 
came  in  person,  Solicited,  commanded,  threatn'd,  urg'o. 
1748  AHSOH'S  yoy.  it.  vi.  205  To  return  him  thanks  in  person. 
1783  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  260  Charlemaigne  ex- 
cused the  bishops  from  serving  in  person.  1868  FREF.MAN 
Norm.  Cong.  II.  ix.  310  Others  crossed  the  sea  in  person. 

12.  In  the  person  of  (in  his  or  her  person). 

a.  In  the  character  of,  as  the   representative 
of,  as  personally  representing.     See  sense  i. 

b.  Embodied  or  invested  in ;  impersonated  in  ; 
(as)  personally  represented  by. 

1581-3  Kef.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  541  A  power  strange 
and  unsurTerabill  to  be  in  the  persoun  of  ony  inferior  subject. 
1678  DRYDEN  All  /or  Love  Pref.,  Persecuting  Horace  and 
Virgil  in  the  persons  of  their  successours.  1809  KENDALL 
Trov,  I.  vii.  60  The  company  still  subsists  in  the  person  of 
the  state.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  ai6,  I  will  avenge  this 
insult,  noble  Queen,  Done  in  your  maiden's  person  to  yourself. 

13.  To  accept  (ftofir),  respect  (\behold,  t  look 
on)  persons,  or  the  person  of  any  one :    to  look 
upon  with  favour,  to  favour,  to  show  partiality, 
esp.  on  personal  or  improper  grounds.  (Scriptural.'} 

Person  here  represents  L  personain  of  the  Vulgate  (which 
however  has  in  some  places /aciem),  the  Gr.  being  irpoo-uirop 
'face, countenance,  person  ',  usually  in  the  comb.  vpoauwoky- 
*TIU>  'to  accept  the  face  of,  rendering  Heb.  D'3E  MtM  nasa' 
panim  *  to  lift  up  or  accept  the  face '  (prob.  orig.  to  lift  up 
the  face  of  one  prostrated  in  humility  or  supplication). 

aiyxCursor  At.  19944  (ColL),  I  se  he  [Petre]  said. .pat 
godJ,  bat  mad  for  us  ranscun,  Bihaldes  noght  mans  persun. 

1381  WYCLIF  Luke  xx.  21  Thou  takist  not  persoone  of  man, 
but  thou  techist  in  treuth  the  wey  of  God.    —  Rom.  ii.  n 
F_or  accepciouns  of  persoones  [gloss,  that  is,  to  putte  oon 
bifore  another  withoute  desert)  is  not  anentis  God.     1535 
COVERUALE  i  Sam.  xxv.  35  Behold  I  haue  herkened  vnto 
thy  voyce,   and   accepted   thy   personne    [Vulg.   koHoravi 
faciem  tuam],     —  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2  How  longe  wil  ye  geue 

wronge  iudgment  &  accepte  the  persounes  of  the  vngodly  ? 
1539  UIBLE  (Great)  Acts  x.  34  There  is  no  respecte  of  par- 
sones  wyth  God  [  Vulg.  Non  est  personarum  acceptor  Deus ; 

1382  WYCLIF  not  acceptour  of  persoones;  Rhem.  not  an  ac- 
cepter..; 1526  TINDALE  God  is  not  parciall;  1611  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persones].     [See  also  ACCEPT  p.  2,  ACCEPTER, 
AccEmoN  2,  RESPECT  sb.  and  v.,  RESPECTER.) 

14.  Comb. 

1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worst  T.  (1841)  132  When  we 
are  time-bound,  place-bound,  or  person-bound.  1873  Miss 
M.  BLIND  tr.  Strains'  Old  Failh  t,  New  xlii.  169  The 
impersonal  but  person-shaping  All. 

t  Pe'rson,  v.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  prec. :  cf.  late  L. 

pei-sonare  to  represent.]   —  PERSONATE  v.  5. 
1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xiv,  Or  let  us  person  him  like  some 
wretched  itinerary  Judge. 

Person,  obs.  lorm  of  PARSON, 
II  Persona  (paisou-na).     The  Latin  word  for 
PERSON,  q.  v.,  used  in  certain  phrases  : 

1.  Persona  grata  [late  L.],  an  acceptable  person 
or  personage  ;  originally  applied  to  a  diplomatic 
representative  who  is  personally  acceptable  to  the 
personage  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 

2.  In  propria  persona :  see  IN  Lot.  prep. 
Vol.  VII.  T 
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Personable  (pSussnab'l),  a.    [f.  PERSON  sb. 

+  -ABLE  :  cf.  1 6th  c.  F.  personnable.\ 

1.  Having  a  well-formed  person  or  body  ;  well- 
made,  handsome ;  good-looking,  comely,  present- 
able. (Now  chiefly  in  literary  use.) 

£1430  Syr  Centr.  (Roxb.)  1552  His  bodie  so  personable 
and  plesaunt,  So  feir  and  so  wel  y-wroght.  1540-1  ELYOT 
IwagtGvu.  102  One  woman .  .hath  manie  children,  of  theym 
some  be  fayre  and  personable,  some  ill  fauoured  and  croked. 
i6»a  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  in  Death  (1627)  69  The  most 
personable  Creature  that  euer  the  Sunne  saw.  1713  SWIFT 
Cook  Maid's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  205  My  master  is  a 
peisonable  man,  and  not  a  spindle-shank'd  noddy-doddy. 
1815  Sporting  Mae.  XLV.  79  She  was.  .too  personable  and 
attractive  a  nymph  to  be  without  a  swain.  1890  BESANT 
Amiorel  of  Lyonesse  1.  vi,  Certainly,  he  was  a  personable 
young  man. 

t2.  Law.  Having  the  status  of  a  legal  person 
(PERSON  6),  and  as  such  competent  to  maintain 
a  plea  in  court,  or  to  take  anything  granted  or 
given.  06s. 

1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  68  Whan  he  is  made  abbot  he 
is  as  a  man  personable  [LITTLETON  edd.  1481-1530  vn  home 
ou  person  ;  ed.  1557  pardonable]  in  the  lawe,  alonly  to 
purchase  and  to  haue  landes  and  tenementes  ..  to  the  vse 
of  his  house,  &  nat  to  his  owne  proper  vse.  1607  COWELL 
Interpr.  s.v.,  The  tenent  pleaded  that  the  wife  was  an  alien 
borne  in  Portingall.  ..  The  plaintife  saith  :  shee  was  made 
personable  by  Parlament,  that  is,  as  the  Ciuilians  would 
speake  it,  haoere  personam  standi  in  iudicio.  Personable 
is  also  as  much,  as  to  be  of  capacitie  to  take  any  thing 
graunted  or  giuen.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Personal,  The  demaundant 
was  judged  personable  to  maintaine  this  action.  1660 
SHERINGHAM  King's  Stiprem.  vii.  (1682)  68  All  agreed  that 
the  King  was  Personable,  and  discharged  fiom  all  attainder 
in  the  very  act  that  he  took  the  Kingdom  upon  him. 

f3.   =  PERSONAL.  Obi. 

1631  Virginia.  Stal.  (1823)  I.  172  Exempted  from  theire 
personable  service  in  the  warrs. 

Hence  Pe'rsonableness,  personal  handsomeness. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  iv.  223  An  apt  figure,  and 
personablenes  of  body.  1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr.  futline  i. 
21  Darius  besides  his  personableness  and  his  vertue,  was  of 
neer  relation  in  blood  to  the  ancient  Kings,  c  1815  JANE 
AUSTEN  Pcrsuas.  iii,  1  know  no  other  set  of  men  but  what 
lose  something  of  their  personableness  when  they  cease  to 
be  oolite  young. 

t  PeTSonably,  adv.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  Like  a  personage  of  importance;    in  grand 
style. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xix.  (Arb.)  47  Yf  ye  had  seen  rey- 
nart  how  personably  he  wente  wyth  hys  male  and  palster  on 
his  sholder  [£>«.  hoe  persoenliken  hi  doe  ghinc]. 

2.  =  PERSONALLY.     [Cf.  OF.  personablement  =• 
personnellement.] 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  371  b/i  He  myght  not  hym  self 
entende  personably  vnto  hys  thynges.  1538  FITZHERB.  Just. 
Peas  125  Upon  payn  of  forty  pounds  personably  to  appere 
before  the  kinge. 

Personage  (ps-isaneda).  [a.  OF.  personage, 
•ounage  (ijth  c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  personnage  = 
Pr.  personalge,  It.  personaggio,  med.L.  persdnati- 
cum  (1057  in  Du  Cange),  -agium,  deriv.  of  per- 
sona PERSON  :  see  -AGE.] 

f  1.  A  representation  or  figure  of  a  person ;  an 
image  or  effigy;  a  statue  or  portrait.  Oat. 

1483  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  t,  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  6  There  was 
a  personage  like  to  the  symilitude  of  the  king  in  habet 
royall  crowned  with  the  crown  oon  his  hede.  1588  PARKE 
tr.  Meadoza's  Hist.  China  186  The  gate  was  wrought  of 
masons  warke  of  stone . .  full  of  figures  or  personages.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  vn.  xxxviii,  Alexander  streightly  forbad.. 
That  no  man  should  draw  his  pourtrait  in  colours  but 
Apelles  the  painter :  that  none  should  engraue  his  personage 
but  Pyrgoteles  the  grauer.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's 
Hist,  tntiies  v.  xxix.  420  Upon  this  litter  they  set  the 
personage  of  the  idol!,  appoynted  for  the  feast,  1607-11 
BACON  Ess.,  Beauty  (Arb.)  210  Apelles,  or  Albert  Durere, . . 
Whereof  the  one  would  make  a  Parsonage  by  Geometricall 
proporcions,  the  other,  by  takeing  the  test  panes  out  of 
divers  faces  to  make  one  excellent. 

1 2.  The  body  of  a  person  ;  chiefly  with  reference 
to  appearance,  stature,  etc. ;  bodily  frame,  figure ; 
personal  appearance  :  =  PERSON  sb.  4.  (In  quot. 
1785  humorously  for  the  'person '  or '  body '.)  Obs. 

1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  463/1  The  beaute  of  personage  that 
it  hath  pleased  Almyghty  God  to  send  You.  c  1559  R.  HALL 
Life  Fisher  in  filler's  Wks.  (E,  E.  T.  S.)  II.  p.  Ixiij. 
Doctor  Ridley  (who  was  a  man  of  verie  little  and  small 
personage).  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  32  Well  borne, 
vertuous,  chaste,  of  tall  and  comely  personage,  and  well 
spoken.  1680  MORDCN  Geog.  Kect.  (1685)  344  The  Armenians 
are.. of  comely  Personage.  1701  C.  WOLLEY  "Jrnl.  New 
York  («86o)  57  Of  a  Gentile  Personage,  and  a  very  agree- 
able behaviour  in  conversation.  1785  COWPER  Let.  to  Lady 
Hrsketh  20-24  Dec.,  Haifa  dozen  flannel  waistcoats.,  to 
be  worn.. next  my  personage. 

fig-  "593  G-  HARVEY  Pierre's  Super.  Wits.  (Grosart)  II. 
103  His  stile  addeth  fauour,  and  grace  to  beauty ;  and  in  a 
goodly  Boddy  representeth  a  puissant  Soule.  How  few 
verses  carry  such  a  personage  of  state  ? 

fb.  A  person  of  (such  and  such  a)  figure  or 
appearance  :  =*  PERSON  sb.  4  b.  Ol>s. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  504  Hee  being  a  tall  and  bardie 
personage.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius,  Goth.  Wars  III.  75 
He  was  a  beautiful!  personage,  tall,  and  of  the  goodliest 
countenance  that  could  be  seen.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Personage, 
the  same  with  Person  ;  as  She  was  a  comely  Personage. 
1807  WORDSW.  IVh.  Doe  in.  145  The  monumental  pomp  of 
age  Was  with  this  goodly  Personage. 

3.  A  person  (man  or  woman)  of  high  rank,  dis- 
tinction, consideration,  or  importance ;    a  person 


PERSONAGE. 

of  note.  (Originally  always  with  great  or  the  like 
qualification,  which  in  the  ipth  c.  began  to  be 
implied  in  calling  any  one  '  a  personage  .) 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  25  Preamble,  Honorable  per- 
sonages to  have  joint.,  power  with  theseid  persones  rehersed. 
1531  SIR  J.  RUSSELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser,  n.  I.  301  At 
for  the  greate  personages  that  be  taken .  .none  of  them  shalhe 
as  yet  put  to  no  raunsome.  1654  EARL  MONU.  tr.  Beuti. 
vorlio's  rVarrs  Flanders  42  The  Councel  of  Spain  was  then 
full  of  many  eminent  personages.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  268  Her 
Majesty,  is  a  Personage  endowed  with  rare  Perfection!  both 
of  Mind  and  Body.  iSia  I .».  MILTON  Sf.  Ho.  Com.  i  Dec, 
The  Great  Personage  at  the  Head  of  the  Government.  1845 
D'IsRAEU  Sybil  vii,  Sir  John  Warren  bought  another  estate, 
and  picked  up  another  borough.  He  was  fast  becoming  a 
personage.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  /  Forbid  Banns  (1809)  120 
Lady  Ashenthorpe  was  a  Personage.  That  she  had  become 
•A  Personage,  proved  that  she  possessed  a  large  amount  of 
tact. 

b.  In  weakened  or  generalized  sense :  A  person; 
a  man  or  woman  (whose  status  the  speaker  does 
not  know,  or  does  not  desire  to  specify). 

Sometimes  applied  ironically  or  laughingly  to  a  self- 
important  person,  who  considers  himself 'a  personage*  I  also 
with  mixture  of  other  senses. 

a  1555  BRADFORD  Let.  to  Lady  Vane  in  Foxe  A.  <t  M. 
(1583)  1648  Many  whtche  were  in  comparison  of  Peter,  but 
rascall  personages.  1668  LLOYD  (title)  Memoires  of  the  Lives 
.  .of  those  Personages  who  Suffered  for  the  Protestant 
Religion.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxx,  The  personage 
whom  we  had  long  entertained  as  a  harmless  amusing  com- 
panion. 1786  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Juvenile  htdiscr.  II.  56 
The  Seraphic  Miss  Franklin,  was,  in  his  present  opinion,  a 
very  disgusting  personage.  1818  R.  SHARP  Lett,  tr  Ess. 
(1834)  54  Your  shrewd,  sty,  evil-speaking  fellow  is  generally 
a  shallow  personage.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Titeo.  Such  ii.  28 
No  impassioned  personage  wishes  he  had  been  born  in  the 
age  of  Pitt.  1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
215  That  ready-witted  and  helpful  personage. 

1 4.  The  quality  of  being  a  person  or  persons  ; 
personality.  Obs.  rare. 

1516  Pilgr.  Prrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  io8b,  For  here  is  no 
consubstancialite  nor  personage,  whiche  is  in  y»  deite. 

t  5.  Personal  identity,  personality,  individual  self. 
Our  personages,  ourselves.  Obs. 

1531  ELYOT  Cav.  in.  xxv,  Any  thinge  wherby  our  wiltes 
may  be  amended  and  our  personages  DC  more  apte  to  serue 
our  publike  weale.  1650  BULWEK  Anthropotnet.  179  Acts 
of  his  personage  and  not  of  ours. 

1 6.  The  sort  of  person  any  one  is,  or  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  in  respect  of  character,  rank,  etc.  Obs. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  L  (1540)  43  Poetes  iudge 
comly  what  soeu[e]r  becometh  a  man  by  his  personage.  1560 
COLE  Lett,  to  Jewell  ii,  The  greater  personage  you  beare, 
the  lesse  cause  haue  ye  to  be  put  to  answer.  ISTO^FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  242  Instruments  wherew1  he  obteined  esti- 
mation, and  wonne  worship  conuenient  for  his  proper 
personage.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  IV.  iv.  115  Many 
good  parts  ought  to  be  in  the  parsonage  of  a  Sergeant 
Molar, 

7.  One  of  the  persons  or  characters  of  a  drama 
(dramatis  personse),  or  of  a  dramatic  poem,  story, 
etc. ;  also  one  of  the  actors  on  the  stage  ol  history. 

'573  in  Cunningham  Ace.  Revels  Crt.  (Shaks.  Soc.  1842) 
32,  Patternes  for  personages  of  Men  &  Women  in  strange 
attyer.  1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Shcph.  Cal.  Ep.  to  Harvey  (  r 
His  [Spenser's]  dewe  observing  of  Decorum  everye  where, 
in  personages,  in  seasons,  in  matter,  in  speach.  1594  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1. 1 1 1. 33  There  being  in  that  Tragoedie 
sondry  personages  of  greatest  astate,  to  DC  represented  in 
auncient  princely  attire.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  156 
r  6  Only  three  speaking  personages  should  appear  at  once 
upon  the  stage.  1818  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  I.  Pref.  7  The 
motives  of  the  personages  are  sometimes  as  apparent  as  their 
actions.  i84l  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  xix,  I  intend  that  Made- 
line Staveley  shall,  .be  the  most  interesting  personage  in  this 
story. 

b.  Hence,  the  impersonation  or  acting  of  such 
a  character,  the  part  (acted);  in  the  phrases,  to 
take  upon  oneself,  put  on,  play,  assume  the  per- 
sonage of;  also^f.  and  trans/.,  in  to  represent  the 
personage  of. 

ISS9  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Bij,  I  will  take  upon  me  the 
personage  of  the  last,.. full  of  woundes,  miserably  mangled, 
withapalecountenaunce,and  grisly  looke.  1581  MULCASTER 
u<  PI.  Elem.  Pref.,  Her  Majestie  representeth  the  personage 
of  the  hole  land.  1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Enmena 
37  You  have  hitherto  represented  the  personage  of  one, 
whom  you  are  not.  1641  LD.  J.  DICBY  Sf.  in  Ho.  Com. 
21  Apr.  3  Judges  wee  are  now,  and  must  put  on  another 
personage.  1651  tr.  De-las-Cmeras'  Dan  l-enise  78  Every 
one  of  us  played  so  well  his  personage  in  this  Comedy.  1685 
COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  \.  xix. (1877)  1. 7sWhatsoever  personage 
a  man  takes  upon  Himself  to  perform,  he  ever  mixes  his  own 
part  with  it.  1901  Pall  Malt  G.  27  Feb.  6/j  It  is  common 
for  tragedians  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  dressing-rooms 
between  the  acts  of  a  play,  and  to  reassume  their  personage 
immediately  on  being  called, 
to.  Assumed  or  pretended  character;  acting; 

semblance.  Obs. 

1571  tr.  Buchanan's  Detect.  Q.  Mary  M  iv,  At  Setons  sche 
threw  away  all  hir  disguisit  personage  of  mourning. 


8.  Phra'ses.  t  /»  °>^s  <ra"»  ptrsonage,  in  person 
(PERSON  10),  personally  (obs.).  In  the  personage  of, 
fa.  in  the  character  of,  as  representing  (obs.)-, 
b.  as  represented  by;  personified  in;  =  »»  the 
person  of  (PERSON  12  a,  b). 

1534  CRANMER  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  *>t  I"  <* 
I  tSl  so  spoken  the  same  unto  you  in  my  own  per* 
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PERSONAL, 

J.  PAYN  Prince  of  Blood  I.  i.  30  ( Circumstances  over  which 
she  had  no  control ',  in  the  personage  of  her  brother  Ernest, 
were  impelling  her. 

Personage,  obs.  form  of  PARSONAGE. 

Personal  (pausanal),  a.  (sb^  Also  4-5  -el, 
etc.,  6  parsonal(l.  [a.  OF.  personal  (i2thc.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  -el  (mod.F.  -onnel),  ad.  L.  per- 
sonal-is of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  (in  Law  or 
Gram.),  i. persona  PERSON:  see -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  concerning,  or  affecting  the 
individual  person  or  self  (as  opposed,  variously,  to 
other  persons,  the  general  community,  etc.,  or  to 
one's  office,  rank,  or  other  attributes) ;  individual; 
private;  one's  own.  Rarely  in  reference  to  an 
animal  (quot.  1/96). 


1565  CALFHILL  Ansvj.  Treat.  Cross  vi.  135  Examples  be 
daungerous  to  be  followed.. bycause  they  be  sometime  but 
personall.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.\\.  i.  n,  I  know  no  personall 
cause,  to  spume  at  him,  But  for  the  general!.  1683  Col. 
Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  236  Know  no  reason  why  they  mignt  not 
give  their  personal  bills  to  such  as  would  take  them  as 
money  to  pass.  1796  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  I.  79  Even  the  instincts  of  animals  appear  to  be  less 
adapted  to  their  own  personal  utility,  than  to  that  of  Man. 
1818  CRUISF.  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  182  Although  dignities  are 
now  become  little  more  than  personal  honours;  yet  they 
are  still  classed  under  the  head  of  real  property.  1843  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  18  It  required  all  the  personal 
influence  of  the  king  to  check  the  turbulence  of  his  irritated 
followers, 

b.  Const,  to  (cf.  proper  to,  peculiar  to}. 
a  1768  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  t.  iv.  §  12.  58  The  juris- 
diction annexed  to  the  principality  is  not  heritable,  but 
personal  to  the  King's  eldest  son.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo- 
Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  ii.  61  The  authority .  .was  personal  to 
Augustine,  and  not  intended  to  descend  from  him  to  his 
successors.  18745.  WILBERFORCE  Ess,  I.  376  This  is  personal 
to  himself. 

2.  Done,  made,  performed,  held,  etc.  in  person; 
involving   the   actual   or   immediate    presence   or 
action  of  the  individual  person  himself  (ns  opposed 
to  a  substitute,  deputy,  messenger,  etc.).      Of  a 
reciprocal  action  or  relation,  Carried  on  or  sub- 
sisting between  individual  persons  directly. 

(-1388  in  Wyclifs  Sel,  Wks.  III.  493  pai  sayne,  f>at  no 
persone  ne  vicare  ne  prelate  is  excusud  fro  personele  resi- 
dense  to  be  made  in  fr>er  beneficys.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  II. 
an.  1407  {R.)  With  great  dyfTycuhe  he  pacyfyed  themagayn 
..and  brought  them  to  personall  communycacion.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  H.  i.  32  Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France.  .Importunes  personall  conference  with  his 
grace.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd  fy  Contmw.  387  The  one 
was  their  personall  presence  and  travelling  to  the  wars.  1733 
C.CooTF.  13  Dec.  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  59  Your  allowing 
me  to  some  degree  of  personal  acquaintance  with  you. 
1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  Ixiv.  VIII.  263  The  wealthier 
citizens. .bound  by  law  to  personal  service  in  the  cavalry. 
1880  L-  STEPHEN  Pope\\.  85  Pope,  .did  not  enjoy  the  honour 
of  any  personal  interview  with  royalty. 

t  b.  Present  or  engaged  in  person.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  7K,  iv.  iii.  88  When  hee  was  personall 
in  the  Irish  Warre.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  152 
Kings  ought  to  be  personall  in  their  enterprises.  1617 
MORVSON  /tin.  n.  211  None  but  we  that  are  personall  actors 
therein.. can  thorowly  apprehend  [etc.]. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's   person,  body,   or 
figure;  bodily:  a.  as  an  action  or  quality.     f/Vr- 
sonal  oath  (quot.  1577-87)  :   =  bodily  or  corporal 
oath  (see  CORPORAL  a.  5  a). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5142  A  purtrayour..scho  prays  with 
bam  to  pas,  And  his  personele  proporcions  in  perchemen  hire 
bring.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  Ill,  i  He  tooke  his  per- 
sonall oth  before  the  altar  of  S.  Peter  at  Westmister,  to 
defend  the  holie  church,  and  rulers  of  the  same,  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  8  Our  Nauie  is  addressed,  our 
Power  collected.  . .  Onely  wee  want  a  little  personall  Strength. 
1620  BHATHWAIT  Five  Senses  in  Archaica  II.  82  It  is  . .  a 
personal  comeliness,  adds  honour  to  our  clothing.  1716 
ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  21  F  3  A  Princess  whose  Personal 
Charms.. were  now  become  the  least  part  of  her  Character. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  21  The  personal  ornaments  of 
the  Bronze  age  consist  principally  of  bracelets,,  .pins,,  .and 
rings. 

b.  as  something  affecting  or  having  reference  to 
one's  person  or  body. 

1591  HORSF.V  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  165  The  Russ  Emperor 
flies  with  his  ..  personall  ^uard  of  20  thowsand  gonnors, 
towards  a  stronge  monestene.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  i. 
141  Three  great  and  primary  rights,  of  personal  security, 
peisonal  liberty,  and  private  property.  1781  Miss  BURNEY 


purpose  01  personal  aeience.  1024  SCOTT  Kectgaitntlet  ch. 
xvi,  He  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage.  1861  MILL  Utilit. 
(1862)  65  It  is.  .considered  unjust  to  deprive  any  one  of  his 
personal  liberty. 

4.  Having  an  individual  person  as  object;  relating 
to  a  person  in  his  individual  capacity;  directed  to, 
aimed  at,  or  referring  to  some  particular  person 
or  to  oneself  personally,  spec,  in  a  disparaging  or 
offensive  sense  or  manner. 

1614  T.  LORKIN  Let.  in  Crt.  $  Times  Jos.  7(1848)  I.  346 
If  they  had.. not  proceeded  to  personal  invectives,  and 
mutinous  and  seditious  speeches  against  his  majesty, ..his 
favourites,  and  . .  the  Scots  in  general,  a  17*9  J.  ROGERS 
(J.)i  Publick  reproofs  of  sin  are  general.. ;  but  in  private 
conversations  the  application  may  be  more  personal.  1801 
Med.  Jrnl.  V.  264  A  dispute,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  my 
opponentthas  degenerated  into  personal  abuse.  1844  DICKENS 
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Mart.  Ckuz.  xi,  He  asked  him  distinctly,. .as  a  personal 
favour  too, .  not  to  play.  1863  H.  Cox  Inslit.  1.  iv.  19 
Private  Acts  of  Parliament  are  divided  into  those  which  are 
personal  and  those  which  are  local.  1888  J.  INGLIS  Tint 
Life  in  Tigerland  236,  I  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  personal 
insult  that  anybody.. amid  all  the  depressing  surroundings, 
should  dare  to  be  cheerful. 

b.  Const,  to  (cf.  relative  to,  etc.). 

ri68o  HICKF.RINGILL  Hist.  Whijggism  I.  Wks.  1716  I.  56 
The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  restrained  for  a  Misdemeanour, 
which  was  Personal  to  his  Majesty.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xliii, 
He  [the  Prince]  had  a  different  and  good  natured  motive, 
personal  to  our  hero,  for  prolonging  the  conference. 

c.  Having  oneself  as  object;   directed  to  oneself. 
1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  xxx,  They  have  every  one  of 

them  so  copious  a  share  of  their  own  personal  esteem.  1830 
D  ISRAELI  Chat.  I,  III.  iv.  60  The  strong  personal  vanity  of 
the  man. 

d.  transf.  Making  a  personal  remark,  reflection, 
or  attack  ;  addicted  to  such  remarks,  etc. 

1607  B.  JONSON  Volpone  Ped  ,  Where  have  I  been  par- 
ticular? where  personal?  except  to  a  mimic,  cheater  [etc.]. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  x.  li,  And  therefore  splenetic,  j 
personal,  base,  A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry.  i88a 
PEBODY  Eng.  Journalism  xxiii.  187  Punch. ,\s  racy,  frank, 
and  personal  to  a  degree  that  often  perplexes  foreigners. 

5.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  person 
or  self-conscious  being,  as  opposed  to  a  thing  or 
abstraction. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xxxiii.  206  If  the  Church  be 
not  one  person,  then  it  hath  no  authority  at  all,,  .nor  has  any 
will,  reason  nor  voice  :  for  all  these  qualities  are  personal. 
1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  435  Grief  is  certainly  a  personal 
affection,  of  which  a  quality  is  not  capable.  1835  URE 
Philos  Manuf.  5  At  least  double  the  amount  of  personal 
industry  is  engaged  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade,  to 
what  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas, 
Faith  i.  26  This  unity  is  not . .  possessed  of  what  we  call 
personality  ;  incapable  therefore  of  sustaining  any  personal 
relation  to  man. 

b.  Having  the  nature  of  a  person  ;    that  is  a 
person,  not  a  thing  or  abstraction. 

a  1860  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  Gosp.  yesjis  Christ  xxxvi.  (i860 
533  It  is  not  before  a  mere  abstraction  that  man  trembles, 
but  before  a  personal  avenger.  1860  PUSEY  A'lin.  Proph., 
Amos  v.  21  Worshipping '  nature  ',  not  a  holy,  Personal,  God. 
1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  i.  i  Imagining.,  a  personal 
cieator  of  themselves  and  of  the  universe. 

6.  Law.   Opposed  to  real:    f  a.    originally,  in 
personal  action  (or  flea),  an  action  wherein  the 
claim  was  not  the  restitution  of  a  specific  thing 
(since  the  thing  might  be  destroyed,  concealed,  or 
transported  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law)  but  the 
recovery  from  the  person  concerned  of  compensa- 
tion, L  e.  of  damages ;    distinguished  from  a  real 
action,  which  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  thing 
itself  (being   something    indestructible   and   irre- 
movable), and  from  a  mixed  action  in  which  both 
restitution  and  damages  were  demanded.     (This 
distinction  is  Obs.,  real  actions  having  fallen  out 
of  use  early  in  I7th  c.,  and  been  formally  abolished 
in  1833.     See  Sweet  Diet.  Eng.  Law  24.)     Hence 
b.  personal  property  (estate,  etc.),  things  recover- 
able in  the  personalty  or  by  a  personal  action,  i.  e. 
chattels  and  chattel  interests  in  land,  etc.,  as  op- 
posed to  real  property  (estate,   etc.),  i.e.  things 
recoverable  in  the  realty,  or  by  a  real  action  ;   viz. 
land  (in  the  legal  sense  :  see  LAND  40),  and  rights 
attached   to   the   possession    of   land.       Personal 
property  therefore  includes  generally  all  property 
except  land  and  those  interests  in  land  which  pass 
on  the  owner's  death  to  his  heir ;  corresponding  in 
general  (though  not  entirely)  to  the  movables  of 
Scotch,  Continental,  and  Anglo-Indian  law. 

Personal  and  real  action  represent  L.  actio  in  personanl 
and  actio  in  rent  of  the  Roman  law,  in  which  actions  were 
distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  right  thereby  asserted ; 
the  terms  were  taken  by  Bracton  into  English  Law,  but 
employed  in  a  different  way,  to  distinguish  actions  accord- 
ing to  the  process  of  execution  obtained,  that  is,  in  reference 
not  to  the  right  asserted  but  to  the  relief  afforded  therein. 
The  thing  sought  by  Britton's  actio  in  rem  was  restitution 
of  a  specific  thing  which  the  law  was  always  able  to  lay 
hold  of  and  hand  over;  this  limited  it  to  land  and  rights 
exercisable  over  or  in  respect  of  land.  But  land  and  its 
rights  were  hereditary  possessions,  descending  to  the  owner's 
heirs,  hence  real  property  became  coextensive  with  or 
equivalent  to  heritable  property,  and  personal  property  came 
to  include  _all  other  property ;  this  again  reacted  upon  the 
definition,  inasmuch  as  the  question  whether  any  particular 
property  was  hereditary  and  passed  to  the  heir,  or  was  non. 
hereditary  and  passed  to  the  executors  or  administrators, 
became  the  test  whether  the  property  or  estate  was  real  or 
personal ;  so  that  certain  rights  attached  to  land,  came  to 
be  treated  as  real  tn  personal,  not  according  to  the  original 
application  of  these  words,  but  according  to  the  rule  which 
had  been  established  as  to  the  descent  of  these  rights 
severally.  Thus  leases,  of  whatever  duration,  as  well  as 
mortgages  and  securities  for  money  affecting  lands  or 
heritable  property,  which  in  Scotland  are  themselves  herit- 
able and  descend  to  the  heir,  in  England  go  to  the  personal 
representative,  and  are  classed  as  personal  estate.  (See  T. 
Cyprian  Williams  in  Law  Quarterly  IV.  (1888) ;  Pollock 
and  Maitland  Hist.  Eng.  Law  II.  179-80,  508-70.) 

a.  klljo  BRACTON  in.  iii.  §  2  Personates  vero  actiones  sunt 
qua;  competunt  contra  aliquem  ex  contractu,  vel  quasi. 
1191  HRITTON  H.  i.  §  i  Personels  pletz  pledables  par  attache- 
mentz  de  cors  ou  destresces  des  biens  moebles.  a  1294 
HENGHAM  Summa  Parra  i.  (r6i6)  81  Post  defaltam  m 
actione  Reali,  non  competil  in  personal!.]  1448  Shilling, 
fortts  Lett.  (Camden)  App.  139  Any  action  real  personall 
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and  myxte  apon  any  person  or  persons,  c  1450 
Keg.  304  Relesed  to  them  and  pardoned  all  accions  reals  and 
personels  of  eny  maner  cause  I-begonne,  1544  tr.  Littletons 
Tenures  in.  iv.  73  b,  Also  as  to  accyons  parsonels,  tenauntes 
in  coinon  ought  to  haue  suche  accyons  parsonels  loyntly  in 
all  theyr  names.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  I  II.  \  iii.  117  Per- 
sonal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a  debt,  or 
personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof:  and,  likewise, 
whereby  a  man  claims  a  satisfaction  in  damages  for  some 
injury  done  to  his  person  or  property.  1888  1'.  C.  WILLIAMS 
in  Law  Quarterly  Rev,  IV.  401  Before  the  year  1832,  the 
plaintiff  in  a  personal  action  could  never  obtain  final  judg- 
ment against  the  defendant  in  default  of  appearance. 

b.  [a  1481  LITTLETON  Tenures  §  497  En  mesme  le  manere 
est  de  choses  personelx.  1481  Year-bk.  21  Edw.  IV  (1599) 
83  b,  Cest  annuilie  est  un  chose  personal.]  1544  tr.  Little- 
ton's Tenures  in.  iv.  74  There  be  possessyons  and  propertyes 
of  Chatell  real!  and  Chatel  [parson  al.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII 
123  Jewels,  household  -stuff,  stocks  upon  his  grounds,  and 
other  personal  estate  exceeding  great.  1650  in  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  226  The  rest  and  residue  of  all  my  goods  and 
personall  estate  whatsoeuer..  I  doe  will  vnto  my  executours 
towards  the  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies  aforesaid.  1766 
BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  II.  i.  13  In  personal  estates  the  father 
may  succeed  to  his  children  ;  in  landed  property  he  never 
can  be  their  immediate  heir,  by  any  the  remotest  possibility. 
Ibid,  xxiv.  385  But  things  personal,  by  our  law,  do  not  only 
include  things  moveable,  but  also  something  more:  the 
whole  of  which  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
chattels.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  735  In  the  law 
oif  England,  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty,  is  almost,  but  not  entirely,  the  same  as  the  distinction 
between  heritable  and  movable  property  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1875)  8  Funded  pro- 
perty  is  personal.  1888  [see  PERSONALTY].  1895  MAITLAND 
Bracton  <y  Azo  (Selden  Soc.)  173  It  has  been  suggested  that 
had  Bracton  looked  a  little  deeper,  we  might  have  had  no 
talk  of  'real'  and  'personal'  property.  1895  POLLOCK  & 
MAITLAND  Hist.  Eng.  Law  II.  180  When  our  orthodox 
doctrine  has  come  to  be  that  land  is  not  owned,  but  that 

real  actions  '  can  be  brought  for  it,  while  no  *  real  action  ' 


c.  Personal 'contract ,  injury  t  law,  representative: 
see  quots. 

1882  C.  SWEET  Diet.  Eng.  Law  200  A  personal  contract 
is  one  which  depends  upon  the  existence,  or  the  personal 
qualities,  skill,  or  services  of  one  of  the  parties:  such  as 
a  contract  of  marriage,  or  a  contract  to  paint  a  picture. 
It  follows  from  the  nature  of  a  personal  contract  that  it 
cannot  be  assigned,  and  that  it  is  discharged  by  the  death 
of  the  party  on  whose  personality  it  is  founded.  Ibid. 
602  A  personal  injury  is  an  injury  to  the  person  of  an 
individual,  such  as  an  assault,  as  opposed  to  an  injury  to 
his  property,  such  as  a  trespass.  Ibid.t  A  system  of  laws 
is  said  to  be  personal,  when  its  operation  is  limited  to  one 
of  several  races  inhabiting  a  state,  as  in  the  case  of  India. 
1883  Wharioris  Law  Lex.  725/1  An  heir-at-law  or  deviste 
is  a  real  representative;  an  executor  or  administrator  is 
a  personal  representative.  [But  the  executor*  has  been  made 
a  '  real  representative '  for  some  purposes,  by  the  Land 
Transfer  Act,  1897  (Sir  F.  Pollock).] 

d.  Personal  diligence^  personal  execution  (Scots 
Law) :   (a)  the  process  for  enforcing  performance 
of  civil  obligations  by  imprisonment  of  the  debtor 
(opposed  to  diligence  or  execution  against  estate 
heritable  or   movable) ;    now   abolished,  exc.   in 
exceptional  cases ;  (d}  also  used  to  include  attach- 
ment of  debtor's  movables,  as  well  as  imprison- 
ment (opposed  to  real  diligence,  i.  e.  against  herit- 
able estate). 

a  1768  ERSKINE  fust.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iii.  §  24  The  power  of 
staying  the  execution  of  personal  diligence  might,  if  abused, 
greatly  impair  the  right  competent  to  creditors  for  the 
recovery  of  their  debts.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet,  Law  Scot. 
304  Personal  diligence  comprehends,  ist.  Letters  of  Horning 
and  of  Caption  ..  2d. ..  the  tneditatio  fugae  warrant. -3d. 
The  Border  Warrant.  1861  Ibid.  287/2  The  use  of  these 
letters  [of  Horning]  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
Personal  Diligence  Act,  i  and  2  Viet.,  c.  114,  which  autho- 
rizes warrant  to  charge,  arrest,  and  poind  to  be  inserted  in 
extract  decrees.  1886  GOUDV  Law  of  Bankruptcy  644  By 
the  Debtors'  Act,  1880,  and  the  Civil  Imprisonment  Act, 
1882,  personal  diligence  has  been,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  altogether  abolished. 

7.  Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  three  persons ; 
denoting  one  of  these :  see  PERSON  sb.  8.  spec.  a. 
said  of  a  verb  that  has  inflexions  for  all  three 
persons  (opp.  to  impersonal',  now  rare) ;  b.  used 
as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  those  pronouns 
which  denote  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons 
respectively,  viz.  (in  English)  /,  thou,  he,  in  their 
various  genders,  numbers,  and  cases. 

1530  PALSGR.  4  Verbes..as  well  personall  as  il  prent.. as 
impersonall  as  il  content.  1590  STOCKWOOD  Rules  Con- 
struct. 6  A  verbe  personal  agreeth  with  his  nominatiue  case 
in  number  and  person.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  305  The 
Personal  Pronouns,  and  any  of  the  rest  being  us'd  Sub- 
stantively,  are  capable  of  Number  and  Case.  1871  ROBV 
Lat.  Gram.  it.  xvii.  §562  In  the  perfect  indicative  the 
personal  suffix  has  dropped  off  altogether.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  I.  579  Tne  needlessly  frequent  prominence  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun.  1889  MORFILL  Cram.  Russ.  Lang. 
in.  53  Sometimes  personal  verbs  are  used  impersonally  by 
an  idiom  in  which  all  the  Slavonic  languages  share,  as 
MHli  XOieiCH,  I  wish,  lit.  it  wishes  itself  to  me. 

t8.  Theol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  substance  (see 
PERSON  sb.  7  b) :  —  HYPOSTATIC  i.  Cbs. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App-.'- 
87  Soch..is  the  personal  presence  of  christes  godheadein 
hys  manhode.  16*4  GATAKER  Transubst.  168  When  as  by 
personal  union  with  himselfe,  he  giveth  to  the  same  body 
a  far  higher  and  more  inconceivable  manner  of  being. 
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PERSONALISM. 

119.  Often  (by  confusion)  for  PKKSONABLE  a.  :. 

1658  Tof>scirsl''oitr.f.  Beasts  AO  A  goodly  well  proportioned 
and  priMjM.il  [ed.  1607  personable]  Prince,  t- 1760  Chariton 
//.'.  Papers  in  Sussex  Arclixol.  Collect.  X.  47,  I  am  told 
that  the  lad  is  very  personal,  with  his  own  hair.  1888  MRS. 
LVNN  LINTON  Thro'  Long  Night  i.  viii,  She.  .made  him  out 
at  last  to  be  really  quite  personal  and  preventable. 
B.  sl>.  •)•  1.  A  i>ersonal  being ;  a  person.  Obs. 

1678  C.  HAITON  18  June  in  //.  Corr.  (Camden)  1. 163  Soe  y' 
neither  1  nor  any  personclls  shall  receive  any  prejudice  by 
what  I  shall  disclose  to  you. 

2.  //.  Things  belonging  to  an  individual  person; 
personal  mailers  or  things,    f  spec.  Personal  goods 
or  property,  personalty. 

1714  Briton  No.  24.  106  The  Personals  of  the  Nation 
belong  not  to  this  Enquiry.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(i8r  r)  I.  xx xi.  219  Shall  my  vanity  extend  only  to  personals? 
1751  KLIZA  HEVWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless  I.  13  All  his  per- 
sonals, which  were  very  considerable  in  the  bank,,  .should 
be  equally  divided.  18*4  SOUTHEY  Bk,  o/  Ch.  vi.  (1841)  57 
The  personals  he  distributed  among  the  poor. 

b.  //.  Personal  remarks  or  statements,  '  person- 
alities'. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  227  We  are  going  into 
Personals  again.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  said  the  Earl. 
1643  I. vi  ION  /.,/*/  Bar.  ii.  iii,  Must  1  go  bonnet  in  hand 
and  simper  forth  the  sleek  personals  of  the  choice  of  her 
kith  and  house? 

c.  U.  S.  pi.  Paragraphs  in  a  newspaper  relating 
to  individual  persons  or  to  personal  matters. 

1888  Pall  MallC.™  June  14/1  What  they  call  'personals' 
across  the  ocean. 

3.  Gram.  Short  for  personal  pronoun :   see  A.  7. 
rare. 

1814  L.  MURRAY  Eng  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  234  These  personals 
are  superfluous  1845  STODDART  in  Encytl.  Metrop.  (1847) 
I.  ^5/1  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better.. if  the  words 
which  we  are  now  considering  had  been  arranged  in  a  class 
between  the  personals  and  the  article. 

4.  =  PEUSONNEL.  rare.  1  Obs. 

1818  Blackiu.  Mag.  IV.  159  The  personal  of  the  establish- 
ments to  be  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  founder  [etc.l. 
1833  lYeitm.  Rev.  Apr.  308  The  personal  of  the  army  or  navy. 

Fersonalism  (paMssnaliz'm).  [f.  prec.  -t- 
-ISM.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being  personal : 
variously  used  to  denote  some  theory,  doctrine, 
principle,  system,  method,  characteristic,  etc.  that 
is,  or  involves  something  that  is,  personal. 

11846(5.  K  ev.  cited  in  WORCESTER.  1865  J.  GROTE  Explor. 
Philos.  1. 146  The  idealism,  personalism,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  I  have  said.  1887 
W.  M.  RosSETTl  Life  Keats  ?o%  Personalism  of  a  wilful  and 
fitful  kind  pervades  the  mass  of  his  handiwork.  1890 
Atlantic  Monthly  June  770/2  Hampered  by  this  impotent 
system  of  personalism  . .  the  party  in  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive power  soon  begins  to  drift  helplessly  upon  a  sea  of 
troubles,  loot  CALDECOTT  Philos.  <r  Kelig.  xii.  81  Against 
the  claim  that  Reason  is  the  sole  faculty  of  supersensible 
apprehension,  Personalism  opposes  its  assertion  that  here 
also  Feeling  and  Will  come  into  action. 

So  Pe-rsonalist,  a.  a  writer  of  personal  notes, 
anecdotes,  etc. ;  b.  a  believer  in  or  advocate  of 
personalism  (in  any  sense). 

1876  Nation  (N.  Y.)  15  June  382  As  a  witty  and  slashing 
political  personalist,.  .he  was  considered  by  friend  and  foe 
us  without  an  equal.  1901  CALDECOTT  Philos.  fy  Kelif.  xii. 
85  If,  however,  a  Personalist  is  found  ..  sectetly  relying 
upon  some  peremptory  intellectual  or  moral  deliverances 
really  universal  in  character,  these  must  be  brought  to 
light,  and  he  is  passed  from  the  school  of  pure  Personalism 
to  some  other,  accordingly. 

Personality  (paissnae  Hti).  Also  4  -ite.  [a. 
OF.  personality  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  novtper~ 
sunn-,  ad.  med.  Schol.  L./ersondlitas,  (.personal-is 
PERSONAL  :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality,  character,  or  fact  of  being  a 
person  as  distinct  from  a  thing ;  that  quality  or 
principle  which  makes  a  being  personal.  Also  in 
reference  to  a  corporate  body  :  see  PERSON  sb.  6. 

c  1380  WYCLIP  iW.  Wts.  II.  206  Al  be  personalite  of  man 
stondib  in  |>e  spirit  of  him.  1655  H.  MORE  Antid.  At/t. 
xn.  §  5  App.  (1662!  219  For  a  time  he  loses  the  sense  of  hU 
own  personality,  and  becomes  a  mere  passive  instrument  of 
the  deity.  1691  HENTI  EY  Ktyle  Led.  v.  152  We  must  be 
wary  lest  we  ascribe  any  Personality  to  this  Nature  or 
Chance.  1801  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xxiii.  irSrq)  362  These 
capacities  constitute  personality,  for  they  imply  conscious- 
ness and  thought.  1836  EMERSON  Nature,  Idealism  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  164  Religion  includes  the  personality  of  God; 
Ethics  does  not. 

b.  The  condition  ascribed  to  the  Deity  of  con- 
sisting of  distinct  persons  (see  PERSON  sb.  7). 

'49»  KVMAN  Poems  xlii.  3  in  Archiv  Stud.  ncu.  Spr. 
LXXXIX.  209  Ay  thre  in  personable.  In  deite  but  oon. 
1614  GATAKER  Traumltt.  173  If  a  perfect  substance  or 
nature  (as  was  the  humanity  of  Christ)  could  want  the 
natural)  personality  and  subsistence  thereof,  supplyed  by 
the  divine  person  and  kyfostasis  of  the  Sonne  of  God.  1751 
J..  Gat.  Trinity  iv.  81  Personality  is  the  bale  mode  of  sub- 
sisting. 1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  n.  ii.  (18761  154  The 
apparent  Personality  ascribed  to  them  [the  Word,  and  the 
spirit)  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  changed  for  a  real  Per- 
sonality. 1870  —  Gram.  Assent  i.  v.  120  The  Almighty 
.")d,  instead  of  being  One  Person  only.which  is  the  teaching 
of  Natural  Religion,  has  three  Personalities. 

c.  Personal  existence,   actual    existence    as    a 
person;    the   fact  of  there  being  or  having  been 
such  a  person  ;  personal  identity. 

i8«  THIHLWALL  Greece  1.  viii.  337  This  inference,  .would 
id   to    other    conclusions    affecting    the    personality    of 
Lycurgus.     1849  RL-SKIN  Sev.  Lamfi  vi.  g  2.  164  The  age 
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of  Homer  is  surrounded  with  darkness,  bi»  very  personality 
with  doubt.  1870  FKIEMAN  Norm.  Cona.  11  App.  673  There 
are  others . .  w  hose  personality  can  be  identified  in  Domesday. 

2.  That  quality  or  assemblage  of  qualities  which 
makes  a  person  what  he  is,  as  distinct  from  other 
persons;   distinctive  personal  or  individual  char- 
acter, esp.  when  of  a  marked  or  notable  kind.   Also 

fig.  in  reference  to  a  thing. 

'795  Jemima  II.  167  Marmontel  observes  that  even  a 
French  girl  of  sixteen,  if  she  has  but  a  little  personality,  is  a 
Machiavel.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men.  Napoleon  Wks 
(Bohn)  I.  367  Mirabeau,  with  his  overpowering  personality, 
felt  that  these  things,  which  his  presence  inspired,  were  as 
much  bis  own,  as  if  he  had  said  them.  i88>  KARKAK  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  XL1I.  807  The  almost  indescribable  charm 
which  his  sermons  derived  from  his  personality. 

t  b.  (with  pl.}^  A  personal  quality  or  charac- 
teristic ;  an  individual  trait.  O/'S.  rare. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  138  In  return  [I]  fall 
to  praising  those  qualities  and  personalities  in  Lovelace, 
which  the  other  never  will  have 

3.  A  personal  being,  a  person.    (In  first  quot. 
applied  to  the  distinct  '  persons '  in  the  Godhead  : 
cf.  PERSON  sb.  7  a.) 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst  I.  iv.  597  The  Platonists  thus 
distinguishing,  betwixt  oio-io.andvnoo-iao-ii,  the  Essence  of 
the  Godhead,  and  the  Distinct  Hypostases  or  Personalities 
thereof.  Ibid.  v.  750  Humane  Souls,  Minds,  and  Person- 
alities, being  unquestionably  Substantial  Things  and  Really 
Distinct  from  Matter.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sci:  GnHes 
xi,  By  its  remoteness,  it  melts  all  the  petty  personalities,  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  into  one  broad  mass  of  existence.  1895 
W.  H.  HUDSON  Sptncer't  Philos.  209  We  cannot  think  of 
an  infinite  personality.  Personality  implies  limitation,  or  it 
means  nothing  at  all. 

4  Bodily  parts  collectively;  body,  person.  Also 
in  pi.  in  same  sense,  rare:. 

1841  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exert  VI.  413  It  might  bait  a 
rat-trap;  though  a  well-fed  rat  would  hardly  risk  his  person 
alitics  for  such  a  pittance  1884  MALLESON  Battle  fields 
Germany  vi.  161  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  the  possessor, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  of  little  more  than  half  of  his  orig- 
inal personality,  he  was  as  active,  as  daring,  as  efficient, 
as  the  strongest  and  soundest-limbed  man  in  his  army. 

6.  The  fact  of  relating  to  an  individual  person, 
or  to  particular  persons ;  spec,  the  quality  of  being 
directed  to  or  aimed  at  an  individual,  esp.  in  the 
way  of  disparagement  or  unfriendly  reference. 

1771  Ann.  Res;,  ji/1  By  specifying  and  applying  their 
charges  to  individuals,  to  incur  the  censure  of  a  mean  and 
malicious  personality  1786  CUMBERLAND  Observer  No.  93  III. 
325  There  is  yet  another  topic,  which  he  has  been  no  less 
studious  to  avoid,  which  is  personality.  1814  D  ISRAELI 
Quarrels  Anth  (1867)  283  Personality  in  his  satires,  no 
doubt,  accorded  with  the  temper  and  the  talent  of  Pope. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vi.  41  He  had  attacked 
Wolsey  himself  with  somewhat  vulgar  personality.  1865 
TROLLOPS  Belton  Est.  v.  49  Never  referring  with  clear 
personality  to  those  who  had  been  nearest  to  her  when  she 
had  been  a  child. 

b.  (Usu.  in  //.)  A  statement  or  remark  aimed 
at  or  referring  to  an  individual  person,  usually  of 
a  disparaging  or  offensive  kind.  (Inquot.  1811  (//.) 
used  for  '  personal  attentions  or  compliments '.) 

1769  SIR  W  DRAPER  in  yunius  Lett.  xxvi.  (1772)  1. 187  Can- 
not  political  questions  be  discussed  without  descending  to 
the  most  odious  personalities?  i8ri  Miss  L.  M  HAWKINS 
C  less  fr  Gertr.  (1812)  III.  lix.  262  When  occupied  at  home, 
she  put  by  his  personalities,  by  trying  to  interest  him  in  a 
plan  of  diligence.  01850  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  "I.  250 
The  Senator  resorted  to  personalities.  1891  C.  LOWE  in 
;9/A  Cent.  Dec.  859  The  Court  cannot  and  will  not  stand., 
journalistic  personalities  about  its  member: 


to.   The  fact  of  being  personal,  or  done  by 
a  person  himself.  Obs. 

1048  FAIRFAX,  etc.  ind  Remorutr.  36  The  King  comes  in 
with  the  reputation,  .of  having  long  sought  it  (Peace]  by  a 
Personal  Treaty:. .the  truth  is,  neither  the  Treaty,  nor  the 
Personality  of  it  have  advanced  the  businesse  one  jot. 

6.  Law.  fa.  =  PERSONALTY  a.  Oh.  b.  = 
PERSONALTY  b ;  gen.  personal  belongings,  rare. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Personality,  (a  Law. Term)  an  abstract  of 
personal,  as  the  action  is  in  the  personalty  [1661  BLOUNT 
personality!  1704  J.  HARRIS  Leu.  Techn.  I,  Personality]; 
that  is.  brought  against  the  tight  person.  1751  DODSON 
in  Phil.  Trans  XLVII.  r,4  The  interest  or  dividends  of 
many  personalities  in  the  stocks.  1858  HAWTHORNE  fr. 
+  tt.ffote-Blis.  II  72  Michael  AngeloY  .old  slippers,  and 
whatever  other  of  his  closest  personalities  ate  to  be  shown. 
O.  The  quality  of  concerning  persons  (in  phr. 
personality  of  laws  —  F.  personnalili  des  statuls}. 

1834-46  J.  STORY  Conf.  Laws  i.  §  16  (1883)  19  By  the 
personality  of  laws  foreign  jurists  generally  mean  all  laws 
which  concern  the  condition,  state,  and  capacity  of  persons; 
by  the  reality  of  laws,  all  laws  which  concern  property 
or  things ;  OHX  ad  rent  spectant. 

Personalization  (p5  Jssnabi^-Jsn).  [f.  next 
+  -ATION.]  The  action  of  personalizing  ;  repre- 
sentation or  embodiment  in  a  person  ;  personifica- 
tion ;  impersonation. 

1880  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Life  Christ  Introd.  (1881)  27  He 
W'as  the  personalization  of  its  genius,  the  heir  of  its  work. 
1884  Paf.  Sci.  Ma.  XXV.  458.  1888  S  M«COMB  in  Fulfil 
TreasttryCN.  Y.)  Mar.  696  Luther  was  the  personalization  of 
tendencies,  .that  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  papacy. 

Personalize  (p$Ms;»nab!z),z».  [f.  PERSONALS. 
+  -I7.E:  cf.  mod.K.  personnaliscr.]  trans.  To  render 
personal  ;  to  represent  as  personal,  personify;  to 
embody  in  a  person,  impersonate.  Hence  Pe'rsonal- 
ized  pft,  a, ;  Pe  rsonalizing  -M.  sl>.  and  ///.  <z. 


PERSONALTY. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyrf.,  Personifying,  or  Personalising. 
the  feigning  a  person ;  or  attributing  »  person  to  an  in- 
animate being  1747  WAnouiiroN  Notes  Skalit.,  Hen.  I'll  I, 
I  iv,  Danger  is  personalized  as  serving  in  the  rebel  army, 
and  shaking  the  established  government  1754  A.  MURPHY 
Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No  82  The  Poets  are  fond  of  personal- 
izing both  physical  and  moral  Qualities,  a  1834  COLERIDGE 
in  Lit.  Rent.  (1839)  IV.  430  The  individual  will  or  per. 
sonalizing  principle  office  agency  ..is  the  factor.  1886  .W. 
Rtv.  31  July  167/2  Imagination  is  here  a  general  term,  an 
abstraction,,  .a  personalized  abstraction  of  the  most  surpris. 
ing  character.  1(9}  FAIRBAIRN  Christ  in  Mod  Theol.  1  ii. 
J  i,  48  What  sort  of  religious  ideal  did  He  personalize  f 

Personally  (p-jsanali),  a  Jr.  [f.  PERSONAL  a. 
+•  -LY  *.]  In  a  peisonal  manner,  capacity,  etc. 

1.  In  the  way  of  personal  presence  or  action  ;  in 
person  :   =  (by)  himself,  themselves,  etc. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  Dt  P.  R  xiv.  xxxv.  (Bodl  MS.I, 
Aboute  be  foole  of  bis  mounts  be  Hebrues  . .  were  wotbi  to 
see  god  in  fuyre  and  in  a  cloude  and  to  here  hym  speke 
personallich.  1495  Act  it  Hen  VII,  c.  7  That  they  appere 
personelly  at  the  next  general  sessions  of  the  peas.  i;68 
GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  935  He  personally  toke  his  ship  at 
Douer,..and  sailed  to  Calice.  1665  MANLEY  Grttiitt'  Low 
C.  Warres  576  Being  very  moderate,  both  in  Sleep  and 
Recreations,  he  did  more  Personally,  than  by  his  Servants 
and  Ministers.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm,  I.  xiv.  (1793)  431 
If  the  servant,  going  along  the  street  wiih  a  torch,  by  negli. 
gence  sets  fire  to  a  house,.. he.  .must  himself  answer  the 
damage  personally.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  vii.  682  The 

J  Treasurer  acted  personally  at  the  Exchequer.  1900  F.  H. 
STODDARD  El  of.  Eng  Novel  tfi  History  in  Scotland  is  edited, 
or  I  may  say  personally  conducted,  to  this  day  by  Waller 
Scott. 

b.  In  objective  sense,  expressing  the  relation  of 

I  an  action,  feeling,  etc.  to  the  actual  person  men- 
tioned :  =  himself,  themselves,  etc.  (as  object  of 
some  action,  etc.). 

1483  CAXTON  Gold  Leg  H  viij.  He  shold  be  punysshed 
personaly  vii  fold  more.  ai56aG.  CAVENDISH  Wolscy(\i<*\\ 
277  To  se  hyme  personally  deade.  1684  T.  Ht*  KIN  Goas 
Decrees  342  This  great  truth  is  confirm'd  and  more  per. 
sonally  applied  in  answer  to  S.  Peters  question.  1711  DE 
FOE  Plague  94  They  had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  ill 
Language  too,  I  mean  Personally.  1891  Lav  Times  XC. 
409/1  The  amended  writ  ought  to  have  been  served  on  them 
personally. 

2.  As  a  person ;  in  the  form  or  character  of  an 
individual  person. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Hi.  §  3  Christ  is.  a  person  divine, 
because  he  is  personallie  the  Sonne  of  God,  humane,  because 
he  hath  reallie  the  nature  of  the  children  of  men.  Ibid.  liv. 
$5  Christ,  .is  man,  but  man  with  whomedeitie  is  personally 
ioyned.  a  1719  J.  ROGERS  fj.),  The  converted  man  is  per- 
sonally the  same  he  was  before.  1860  Pt'SEV  Min.  Profih. 
128  As  God  the  Wotd,  when  He  took  human  nature,  came 
into  it  personally,  so  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt 
bodily  in  it.  Mod.  In  Christian  theology,  God  is  conceived 
as  personally  existing  and  acting. 

3.  In  one's  personal  capacity ;   as  an  individual 
person   (as  distinct   from    others);    individually; 
in  oneself;  as  regards  oneself;   esp.  'for  myself', 
'  as  far  as  I  am  concerned '. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  276  Howe  had,  like 
Baxter,  been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change  of 
policy.  1878  LECKV  Eng.  in  i8/A  C.  I.  i.  128  None  of  the 
Tory  leaders  were  personally  popular.  190*  W.  E.  NORRIS 
Credit  o/ County  xxii, .Personally  I  don't  despair.  1903  R. 
i  ELLIS  Li-ct.  Conimonit.  Orientivs  17  To  myself  personally 
the  work  has  a  peculiar  interest-  Mod.  Personally  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  change. 

4.  Comb.    Personally  conducted,  conducted  by 
some  one  in  person  :  see  sense  I. 

1884  Pall  MallG.  6  Sept.  4/!  Where  Mr.  Cor>k  has  not 
yet  led  swarms  of  personally-conducted  touiisls.  189* 
DOBSON  i8M  C.  Vignettes  223  A  flying  visit  of. .an  hour, 
with  a  miscellaneous  and  '  peisonally-conducted  '  party. 

Pe-rsonalness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  personal. 

1879  P.  BROOKS  Influence  Jesus  iii.  194  It  is  this  personal- 
ness  of  all  His  moral  enthusiasms,  .that  keeps  us  from  ever 
feeling  or  fearing  in  Jesus  any  of  that  moral  pedantry.  1895 
[see  PERSONAL  a.  6  b). 

Personalty  (pSusonahi).  Law.  [ad.  late  AF. 
personallie  -  med.L.  personalilSs  PERSONALITY: 
cf.  reality,  realty.] 

fa.  See  quots.  1607, 1888.  b.  Personal  goods, 
personal  estate :  see  PERSONAL  A.  6 ;  also  gen, 
personal  belongings,  c.  =  PERSONALITY  6  c.  rare. 

11481  LITTLETON  Tenures  §  315  in.  iv.  (1516)  D  v  b,  Pur 
ceo  qe  laccion  est  en  1e  personalte  &  nemye  en  le  tealte. 
1544  translation,  Bycause  that  the  accyon  is  in  the  par- 
sonalte  and  nat  in  the  realte.  1607  COWELL  lnterfr.t 
Personally  (Personalitas\  is  an  abstract  of  personal!.  The 
action  is  in  the  personalty,. .that  is  to  say,  brought  against 
the  right  petson,  or  the  person  against  whome  in  lawe  it 
lieth.  1766  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxiv.  385  Our  courts 
now  regard  a  man's  personally  in  a  light  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  his  realty:  and  have  adopted  a  more  en- 
larged  and  less  technical  mode  of  considering  the  one  than 
the  other.  i8«7  JARMAS  "}.  J.  I'mxlft  Daises  (ed.  3) 
II.  163  The  intention  to  confine  the  word  'estate  _  to 
personalty  was  inferred  by  the  subsequent  specification, 
1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Lams  Eng.  (1874)  I.  167  Things  per- 
sonal, (otherwise  called  personalty.)  consist  of  goods,  money, 
and  all  other  moveables,  and  of  such  rights  and  profits  as 
relate  to  moveables.  1865  Look  Be/me  You  Leaf  I.  12  His 
gay  jacket,  his  horses,  and  a  few  personalties.  1880  GLAD- 
STONE Speech  15  Mnr,  You  will  find  thai  the  duties  on  per. 
sonalties  of  half  a  million  or  one  million  are  comparamely 
insignificant  |  and  so  it  is  in  lecard  to  rates.  iW»  J.  L- 
WILLIAMS  in  Lam  Quarterly  Re-.:  IV.  405  Actions  were 
said  lobe  or  to  sound  in  the  really  vi  in  He  *£•"-*&• 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  relief  afforded  therein.  I 
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the  terms,  the  realty,  the  personalty  were  applied  to  the 
things  recoverable  in  real  or  personal  actions  respectively. 
Such  things  were  then  distinguished  as  real  or  personal 
things. 

t  Personar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PARCENER. 

1385  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  410/2  To  prowe  gif 
the  forsayde  personaris  walde  seke  hym  othir  with  tretys, 
grace,  or  lauch.  1489  Ada  Audit.  (1839)  r46/i  William 
chancellare  &  marioune  Inglis  personaris  of  be  landis  of 
Richertoune. 

Personate  (pSMson^t)  ,  n.  [ad.  L.  personal-its 
masked,  feigned,  f.  persona  mask  :  see  -ATE  =*.] 

fl.  Personated,  feigned,  pretended,  counterfeit.  Ol>s. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.,  Defiance  to  Envie  103  Or  whether 
list  me  sing  so  personate  My  striving  selfe  to  conquer  with 
my  verse.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/,  Beasts  483  A  stranger,  .  . 
seeing  the  counterfeit  personate  asse-Lyon,  .  .  knewe  it  for  an 
asse  in  a  lion's  skin.  1640  R.  BAILLIE  (title)  Canterburians 
Self-conviction.  .  .  With  a  Postscript  to  the  Personal  Jesuite 
Lysimachus  Nicanor.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Decay  of 
Beggars,  Under  a  personate  father  of  a  family,  think.,  that 
thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent  bachelor. 

1  2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  person,  personal  ;  em- 
bodied in  a  person,  impersonated.  Obs. 

1612  BREREWOOD  Lang,  ft  Relig.  189  They  held  indeed 
but  one  personate  nature  to  be  in  Chtist,  resulting  of  the 
union  of  two  natures  not  personated.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp. 
z  Peter  i.  4  But  if  there  be  not  always  a  personate  devil, 
there  is  always  a  personal  devil.  1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv. 
1.  314  A  Pattern  and  instance  of  personate  humble  deference, 
Submission  and  Obedience. 

3.  Bot.  Mask-like  ;  applied  to  a  two-lipped 
corolla  having  the  opening  between  the  lips  closed 
by  an  upward  projection  of  the  lower  lip,  as  in  the 
snapdragon.  (Distinguished  from  ringent.') 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Personati,  a  Term  us'd  by  some  Herbalists 
for  such  Floweis  as  express  the  gaping  Mouths  of  some 
living  Creatures.]  1760  J.  LEE  Introti.  Bot.  II.  xvii.  (1765) 
107  Such  as  have  a  simple  Stigma,  and  personate  Corolla. 
' 


1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  iv.  (1794)  42  Personate  or 
masked  floweis.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  261  Linaria, 
Toadflax  .  .  Corolla  personate. 


4.  Zoo/,  a.  Having  a  masked  or  disguised  form  ] 
(as  compared  with  the  perfect  form)  ;  larval,  j 
b.  Having  mask-like  markings  on  the  head. 

Personate  (pSuson^it),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  | 
late  L.  personare  to  represent,  bear  the  character 
of  (Boethius  :  De  Dual.  Nat.  Chrhli  iv,  '  persona 
dicta  a  personando,  circumflexa  pentiltima'),  f. 
persona  mask,  etc.  :  see  PEUSON  sb.  Cf.  It.  per- 
sonare '  to  personate,  to  act  or  play  the  part  of 
any  person  '  (Florio  1598).] 

1.  trans.  To  act  or  play  the  part  of  (a  character 
in  a  drama  or  the  like)  ;   to  act,  play  (a  drama, 
etc.)  ;  to  represent  or  exhibit  dramatically. 

1398  [see  etym.  above].  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  b  Mel.  Induct., 
All.  Whomedoeyoupeiionate?  Pit.  Piero,  Duke  of  Venice, 
1647  TRAPP  Comm  Matt.  vi.  2  They  [i.  e.  Stage-players]  can 
act  to  the  life  those  whom  they  personate.  1774  WARTON 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1775)  II.  203  Profane  chaiacters  weie 
personated  in  our  pageants,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  1873  SYMONDS  Grfe.  Poets  vii.  190  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  actors  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  who  composed 
the  Prometheus,  and  personated  his  own  hero  on  the  stage. 

b.  To  assume  the  character  of;  to  '  play'. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tut  ix.  177  The  Elder  Brutus  only  per. 
sonated  the  Fool  and  Madman,  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick. 
1709  —  Prof.  Adv.  Relig.  Wks  1841  II.  r?7/i  The  proudest 
man  will  personate  humility.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc 
in.  210  Upon  the  thione  Let  some  one  take  his  seat  and 
personate  My  presence,  while  I  mingle  in  the  train. 

C.  absol.  To  play  or  act  a  part  ;  to  masquerade. 
1642  R.  WATSON  Senn.  Schisme  28  We  pull  off  that  false 
vizard  wherein  their  zeal  too  often  personates.  1646  BUCK 
RiJi.llI,  m.idmargin  He  wrote..  sundry  petty  Comedies, 
and  Enteiludes,  oftentimes  personating  with  the  Actors.  1679 
J.  GOODMAN  Penitent  Pard.  in.  i.  (1713)  251  Even  those.. 
that  had  laised  the  tragedy  personate  so  well  as  to  take 
upon  them  to  be  his  comforters.  1895  SIR  H.  IRVING  in 
Westm.  Ctaz.  21  Aug.  3/3  The  actor's  first  duty.  .is  to  be  the 
man  of  his  part—  to  represent  the  personage,  to  personate. 

2.  To    assume    or    counterfeit    the    person    of 
(another),  usually  for  purposes  of  fraud  ;   to  pre- 
tend to  be,  pass  oneself  off  as. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Personate,  to  coun- 
terfait  anotheis  person.  1634-5  BREREION  Trav  (Chetham 
Soc.)  Si  The  Countess  of  Oxford  personated  the  Queen  and 
deceived  the  child.  1694  in  Wood  Life  10  July  (O.  H.  S.) 
111.460  A  yong  woman  in  man's  apparel,  or  that  personated 
a  man,  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  x.  128  By  statute  4  W. 
&  M.  c.  4.  to  personate  any  other  person  before  any  com- 
missioner authorized  to  take  bail  in  the  country  is  also 
felony.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  11.  xiii.  141  Having  with  him 
the  deposed  Kings  confessor,  .to  personate  the  King. 

absol.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV  245  He 
wandered  .  .  about  Iieland  and  England,  begging,  stealing, 
cheating,  personating,  forging. 

tb.  'efl.   with  complement:   To  feign  oneself 
to  be  (some  one).  Obs.  rare. 

1708  SWIFT  Abolit.  Chr.  Wks.  1755  II.  1.93  Instructions 
to  personate  themselves  members  of  the  several  prevailing 
sects.  1710  Lend.  Gnz.  No.  4759/4  Convicted  for..  per- 
sonaling  her  self  the  Widow  of  Thomas  Smith. 

fc.    Iramf.    To   cause   to   personate;    to  put 
forward  in  a  feigned  character.  Obs.  tare. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  in  iv.  (1676)  302/2,  I  pet 
sonated  mine  own  servant  to  bring  in  a  present  from  a 
Spanish  Count,  .as  if  he  had  been  the  Counts  servant. 

t3.  To  feign,  counterfeit  (a  quality).  Obs. 

1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  in.  ii,  Tut,  she  dissembles  ;  all  is 
personated  And  counterfeit  comes  from  her!  1633  MASSINGER 
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Guardian  I.  i,  Hear  him,  madam ;  His  sorrow  is  not  per. 
sonated. 

t 4.  To  imitate,  mimic  ;  to  imitate  the  example 
of,  follow.  Obs.  rare. 

1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  73  [Children's]  tongues  are  more 
flexible  to  personate  any  pronunciation.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Rom.  iv.  12  [To]  personate  and  expresse  him  to  the  life,  as 
Constantines  Children.. did  their  father. 

t  5.  To  represent  (a  person,  etc.)  in  writing  (as 
being  of  such  and  such  a  kind,  or  esp.  as  saying 
so  and  so) ;  to  describe ;  sometimes,  to  describe 
allegoricaily,  indicatesymbolically, symbolize.  06s. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubbcrd  Ded.,  Simple  is  the  deuice,  and 
the  composition  nie-ine,  yet  carrieth  some  delight,  euen  the 
rather  because  of  the  snnplicitie  £  meannesse  thus  person- 
ated. 1641  MILTON  Anhnadv.  Ad  sect.  xiii.  58  That  false 
Shepheard  . .  under  whom  the  Poet  lively  personates  our 
Prelates,  whose  whole  life  is  a  recantation  of  their  pastorall 
vow.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land,  124  Jerusalem  is  per- 
sonated to  cry  out,. .'  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all  yee  that  pass 
by? '  1693  DRVDEN  Juvenal  (1697)  3  Our  Poet. .  brands  ev'n 
the  living,  and  personates  them  under  dead  mens  Names. 

6.  To  be  or  stand  as  an  emblem  or  representa- 
tive of;  to  stand  for,  represent,  symbolize,  typify, 
signify ;  to  represent  vicariously  or  officially,  stand 
in  the  place  of;  to  embody  in  a  personal  form, 
impersonate.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  v.  v.  454  The  lofty  Cedar,   Royall 
Cymbeline  Personates  thee.     1640   FULLER  Joseph's  Coat 
(1867)  74  These  Elements,  which  personate  and  represent 
Christ's  body.    1700  C.  NESSE  Antid.  Armin.  (1827)  81  On 
the  behalf  of  those  whom  he  personated  on  the  cross.     1850 
T.  M'CRIE  Mem.  Sir  H.  Agneiv  xiii.  (1852)  196  Those  rude 
and  vulgar  men.  .for  a  time  personated  religion  in  power. 

f7.  To  represent  as  a  person,  personify,  rare. 

1612  SELDEN  Illustr.    Drayton's  Poly-olb.    ii.    35   The 
fruitful!  bedde  of  this  Poole,  thus  personated  asa  Sea  Nymph. 
1791-1823  D'IsRAELt  Cnr.  Lit.  (1858)  III.  323  Time  seemed 
always  personated  in  the  imagination  of  our  philosopher. 

•(•  8.  To  mention  personally  or  by  name ;  to 
name :  =  INDIVIDUALIZE  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rcdiv.,  Solton  (1867)  II.  344  In  re. 
proving  sin  he  never  personated  any  man  to  put  him  to 
shame.  1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Anti.  verse  19.  x.  §  3  (1669) 
507/1  The  Minister  is  to  reprove  the  sins  of  all,  but  to  per- 
sonate none. 

Pe'rsonated,  ppl. a.    [f.  prec.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Dramatically  represented  or  acted;  feigned, 
pretended ;  fictitious,  imaginary  :  see  the  verb. 

1606  B.  JONSON  Masque  Hymen  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  5S3/i  Be- 
twixt these  a  personated  bride,  supported,  her  hair  flowing, 
and  loose  sprinkled  with  gray.     1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  92 
p  5  Whether  or  no  they  are  real   Husbands  or  personated 
ones  I  cannot  tell.     1790  BURKB  Fr.  Rev.  120  They  could 
not  bear  even  the  hypothetical  proposition  of  such  wicked- 
ness in  the  mouth  of  a  personated  tyrant. 

1 2.  1  Embodied  in  a  person.   Obs.  rare. 

1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  i.  ii.  (1636)  62  They  affirme  two 
natures  to  be  united  in  Christ:.. one  personated  nature  to 
be  made  of  the  two  natures  not  personated,  without  mixtion 
or  confusion. 

Pe'rsonately,  adv.  rate.  [f.  PERSONATE  a. 
+  -LT  2.]  In  a  personate  manner ;  in  an  assumed 
character,  feignedly. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo.'itartyr  56  If  he  wore  this  maske  and 
disguise  cleane  through  the  Epistle,  then  he  spoke  person- 
ately,  and  dissemblingly.  1611  VV.  SCLATER  Key  Ui.  303  Ouer 
great  heat  in  pressing  obiections,  though  but  personately. 

Fe'rsoiiating,  vl>l.  st>.    [f.  PERSONATE  v.  + 
-ING  l.]     The  action  of  the  verb  PERSONATE,  q.  v. 
Personating  agent  —  Personation  agent. 

1607  SHAKS.  Tinion  v.  i.  35  It  must  be  a  personating  of 


respondent  acted  as  personating  agent. 

Pe'rsonating,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  personates :  see  the  verb. 

1612  SELDEN  Illustr.  Draytou's  Poly-olt.  i.  A  ij,  In  winding 
steps  of  personating  fictions.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa 
Guidi  If.  i.  30  Some  personating  Image,  wherein  woe  Was 
wjrapt  in  beauty  from  offending  much. 

Personation  (paJson^i-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  PERSONATE  v.]  The  action  of  personating. 

1.  The  action  of  assuming  the  person  of  another, 
or  of  passing  oneself  off  as  some  one  else  (usually 
for  fraudulent  purposes). 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  713  One  of  the  strangest  Examples 
of  a  Personation,  that  euer  was  in  Elder  or  Later  Times. 
1856  DICKENS  Let,  to  IV  Collins  13  July,  The  admirable 
personation  of  the  girl's  identity. 

2.  The  dramatic  representation  of  a  character. 
1697  COLLIER  Es;  Mor.  Sufy.  it.  (1698)  119  Men  will  not 

be . .  consider  d  by  the  Height  of  their  Character,  but  for  the 
Decency  of  Personation.  1841  D'IsRAELl  Amen.  Lit.  11867) 
342  He  [Shakespeare)  was  fortunate  in  the  personation  of 
his  characters. 

3.  conct.  A  person  or  thing  that  represents  some 
other,  dramatically  or  in  the  way  of  pretence. 

1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  W.  i.  47  Tis  easier  to 
Raze  long  On  personations,  masks  and  effigies,  Than  to  see 
live  weak  creatures  crushed  by  strong 

4.  Representation  or  embodiment  of  some  quality, 
etc.  in  a  person ;  the  person  as  embodying  such 
quality,  etc. ;  impersonation. 

1837  DICKENS  Picktu.  v.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  very  per- 
sonation of  kindness  and  humanity.  1853  LVTTON  My  Ntn-cl 
x.  xxv,  A  very  peisonation  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  careless,  luxurious,  pampered,  egotistical  wealth. 

5.  allrib.,   as    personation    ageut,    an    agent 


PERSONIFICATION. 

employed  by  a  candidate  at  an  election  to  detect 
attempted  personation  of  voters. 

1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  18  Dec.  ro/4  Personation  agents 
for  the  Nationalist  Candidates.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  15  July 
2/r  Had  I  been  a  personation  agent  I  should  most  certainly 
have  protested  against  every  alternate  voter. 

Personative  (pa-Jsonciliv),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
PERSONATE  v.  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality  of 
personating  ;  involving  dramatic  representation. 

1789  T.  TWINING  Aristotle's  Treat.  Poetry  (1812)  I.  31 
Immediate  and  obvious  resemblance,  we  shall  find. .only  m 
Dramatic — or  to  use  a  more  general  term— Personative 
Poetry.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  p.  viii.  The  pieces 
are  in  a  large  degree  dramatic  or  personative  in  conception. 

Fersonator  (pa'JsoncHai).  Also  7  -er.  fagent- 
n.  from  PERSONATE  v. :  suffix  orig.  Eng.,  subseq. 
Latin.]  One  who  personates  (in  various  senses). 

1608  Li.  JONSON  Hue  $  Cry  Cnpid  Pref.,  Expressing. .a 
most  real!  affection  in  the  personaters,  to  those,  for  whose 
sake  they  would  sustayne  these  persons.  1654  GAYTON 
Pleas.  Notes  in.  xi.  144  Passions  conterfieted  long . .  have 
so  alter 'd  the  personateis.  1863  LYTTON  Caxtoniana  II.  160 
In  the  drama  William  Tell  is  the  personator  of  the  Swiss 
liberties.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  187  Was  he 
a  personator  of  the  betrayed  jEtheling? 

Persone,  obs.  form  of  PARSON,  PERSON. 

Personed  (ps-Jsand),  a.  rare.     [f.  PERSON  si. 

+  -ED  2.]  •(•  a.  United  in  one  person  or  substance. 
Obs.  jb.  Seated  in  or  belonging  to  a  person, 
personal,  individual.  Obs,  0.  In  parasynthetic 
comb.  :  Having  a  person  or  bodily  figure  (of  a 
specified  kind). 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App.  \. 
86  Soch  a  piesence  of  Christes  body  in  the  bread,  wherwyth 
they  both  shuld  be  unseverably  personed  and  have  al  theyr 
condicions  and  propei  ties  common.  1565  HARDING  in  Jewel 
ZW|  Afiol.  (1611)632  The  Pope.. may  erre  by  personed  error, 
in  nis  own  priuate  iudgement,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  particular 
Doctor  in  his  own  opinion.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  x.  i.  456 
This  man,  So  goodly  person'd,  and  so  match 'd  with  mind. 

Personeity  (poisonriti).  rare.  [Arbitrarily 
f.  PERSON,  app.  after  the  etymologically  formed 
corporeity:  cf.  also  hsscceity,  ipseity.]  Used  by 
Coleridge  app.  for  a.  That  which  constitutes  a 
person  ;  the  being  or  essence  of  a  person,  person- 
ship,  b.  concr.  A  being  of  the  nature  of  a  person, 
a  personal  being.  (App.  intended  in  both  uses  to 
avoid  some  of  the  connotations  of  personality,  as 
applied  to  a  human  being  or  to  one  of  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity.)  Henceaflected  by  some  later  writers 
in  different  senses  of  PERSONALITY  and  PERSONAGE. 

1822  COLERIDGE  Lett.  Convers.,  etc.  II.  146  Our  own 
wandering  thoughts  may  be. .the  most  effective  viceroys,  or 
substitutes  of  that  dark  and  dim  personeity,  whose  whispers 
and  fiery  darts  holy  men  have  supposed  them  to  be.  a  1834 
—  in  Lit.  Rent;  (1839)  IV.  i,  I  cannot  meditate  too  often. . 
on  the  personeity  of  God,  and  his  personality  in  the  Word. 
Ibid.  166.  Ibid.  232  Who  can  comprehend  his  own  will ; 
or  his  own  personeity,  that  is,  his  I-ship  (Ichheit)l  1836 
Eraser's  Mag.  XIV.  411  2*afttt ..  expressing  indifferently 
either  personeity  or  corporeity.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Miranda 
I.  179  That  illustrious  personeity  was  nothing  loth. 

t  Fersoner,  obs.  form  of  PARCENER. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lime  n.  ii. 

Personifiable  (pajsp-nifaiiab'l),  a.  rare.  [f. 
PERSONIFY  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  personified. 

1890  Harper's  Mag.  June  48/1  Outraged  domesticity  is 
not  a  personifiable  quality. 

Personifiant(p3.isfvnif3i|ant),a.  rare—1,  [ad. 
F.  personnifiant ',  pr.  pple.  of  personnifier  to  PER- 
SONIFY  :  see  -ANT.]  Personilying. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  viii?  §  6  A  full  third,  .of 
the  woiksof  Tintoret  and  Veronese,  .are  entirely  symbolical 
or  personifiant. 

Personification  (pa.is<>  nifik? jsn).  [n.  of 
action  f.  PERSONIFY  :  so  in  mod.F.  (1835  '"  D*'1- 
Acad.)J\  The  action  of  personifying,  or  something 
in  which  such  action  is  embodied. 

1.  Attribution  of  personal  form,  nature,  or  charac- 
teristics ;  the  representation  of  a  thing  or  abstrac- 
tion as  a  person :    esp.  as  a  rhetorical  figure  or 
species  of  metaphor.     Also  in  art,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  thing  or  abstraction  by  a  human  figure. 

175J>  JOHNSON,  Personification,  pio.sopopci.ia;  the  change 
of  things  to  persons :  as, 'Confusion  heard  his  voice '.  1776 
MICKLE  tr.  Catnoens1  Lusiad\\.  263  note,  Poetry  delights  in 
Personification.  1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  1 1 
Therefoie  comes  in  abstraction  and  personification..' Make 
your  peace  with  France '.  1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  M«n. 
xi.  324  A  personification  of  the  phenomena  of  natute.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato (ed.  2)  I.  p.  xiv,  The  personifications  of  chuich 
and  country  as  females. 

b.  An  imaginary  or  ideal  person  conceived  as 
representing  a  thing  or  abstraction. 

1850  M'CosH  Dor.  Cant,  l  i.  (1874)  32  The  Stoic  divinities 
dre  just  a  personification  of  the  stern  method  of  the  Stoic 
character.  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  II.  321  Scylla.  who 
is  the  personification  of  the  whiilpool.  1885  CLOUD  ttftlu 
tr  Dr.  i.  iii.  44  Among  the  Aztecs. .the  bird -serpent,  was  a 
personification  of  the  wind. 

2.  The  embodiment  of  a  quality,  idea,  or  other 
abstraction,  in  a  real  person  (or,  by  extension,  in 
a  concrete  thing) ;   usually  applied  to  the  actual 
person  (or  thing)  as  embodying  the  quality,  etc., 
or  exemplifying  it  in  a  striking  manner  or  degree ; 
an  impersonation,  '  incarnation '  (of  something). 


PERSONIFICATIVE. 

1807-8  \V.  IKVING  Sahttag,  \.  (1860)  ao  A  fair  damsel,  who 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  thu  personification  of  a  rainbow. 
i8ip  SCOTT  /van/toe  ii;  The  large-jointed  heavy  hor.se.s,.. 
which,  placed  by  the  side  of  those  Eastern  coursers,  mi^ht 
have  passed  for  a  personification  of  substance  and  of  shadow. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  E»g.  xi.  III.  76  He  was  popularly 
regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  Latitudinarian  spirit. 

3.  A  dramatic  representation,  or  literary  descrip- 
tion, of  a  person  or  character,  rare. 

1814  D'lsHAELi  Quarrels  A  nth.  (1867)307  He  was  creating 
new  dramatic  existences  in  the  exquisite  personifications  of 
his  comic  characters.  1848  THACKEKAV  Van.  Fair  liii,  Tbe 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley's  ad- 
mirable personifications. 

So  Perso  nifica  tive  a.,  having  the  quality  of 
personifying  ;  Perso-mfica  tor  =  PERSONIFIES. 

1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xxxiii.  (1862)  79  Michael  Drayton, .. 
as  determined  a  per.sonificator  as  Darwin  himself.  1864 
Prtss  g  July  660  He  is  a  perfect  personificator  of  the  travel- 
ling mountebank.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Personificative. 

Personified  (paasp -nifaid),  ///.  a.  [f.  PER- 
SONIFY +  -ED!.] 

1.  Represented,  spoken  of,  or  figured  as  a  person, 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Fr.  Wines  ff  Pol.  i.  16  Alms  issuing 
from  an  English  merchant's  pocket . .  in  the  name  of  a  per- 
sonified vineyard.    1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  vii.  (1875) 
350  The  worship  of  personified  principles,  such  as  Fear, 
Love,  Hope,  &c. 

2.  Made  into  a  person ;  in  human  form.  rare. 
1851  GALLENOA  Italy  I.  n.  ii.  146  The  poem  of  Dante  was 

to  Italy  what  the  spark  of  the  sun  was  to  the  personified 
clay  of  Prometheus.  1899  Harper's  Mug.  Feb.  385  A  fierce 
battle  raged  between  the  personified  geese  who  hissed  and 
the  men  who  resented  the  offence. 

Fersonifier  (pajsp-nifaiiai).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-EK  1.]  One  who  personifies :  a.  A  speaker  or 
writer  who  uses  personification  ;  b.  One  who  per- 
sonates or  acts  the  part  of  another. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  464  As  I  am  a  great 
persomfier,  I  have,  .addressed  that  virtue  as  a  person.  1871 
G.  MEREDITH  Harry  Richmond ^\\\^  Captain  Welsh  could 
not  perceive  in  Temple  the  personifier  of  Alcibiades.  1900 
R.  J.  DRUMMOND  Afost.  Te aching  vi.  235  He  ventured  on 
personification  which  became  at  limes  so  vivid  as  to  impose 
on  the  personifier  himself. 

Personify1  (paas^nifai),  v.  [app.  a.  F.  per- 
sonnifier  (in  Uoileau,  171)1  c.),  f-  L.  type  *personi- 
ficare :  see  PERSON  and  -FY.] 

1.  trans.    To  figure   or  represent   (a   thing  or 
abstraction)  as  a  person  ;   to  attribute  a  personal 
nature  or  personal  characteristics  to,  by  way  of 
metaphor,  in  thought,  or  esp.  in  speech  or  writing; 
in  art,  to  symbolize  by  a  figure  in  human  form. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  poets  have  personified 
all  the  passions;  and  made  divinities  of  them,  /bid.,  Personi- 
fying is  essential  to  poetry,  especially  the  epopceia.  1783  H. 
BLAIR  Lect.  viii.  I.  147  We  can  personify  any  object  that 
we  chuse  to  introduce  with  dignity.  1834  McMuRTRiE 
Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  i  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  -that  we 
usually  personify  Nature.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV. 
376  Like  mythology,  Greek  philosophy  lias  a  tendency  to 
personify  ideas. 

2.  To  embody  (a  quality,  etc.)  in  one's  person  or 
self;  to  be  an  embodiment  or  concrete  type  of;  to 
exemplify  in  a  typical  manner  ;  to  impersonate. 
Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  =  embodied,  'incarnate'. 

1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  404  The 
natives  of  this  country  are  rashness  personified.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  346  In  this  man  the  political 
immorality  of  his  age  was  personified. 

3.  To  make  or  turn  into  a  person ;  to  give  a 
human  form  or  nature  to.     (Cf.  PERSONIFIED  2.) 

1768  [W.  DONALDSON]  Life  Sir  B.  Sapskull  II.  xxi.  174 
Men  possessed  of  that  plastic  virtue  to  personify,  and  even 
make  gentlemen  out  of  the  most  stubborn  and  clownish 
ingredients. 

4.  To  assume  the  person  of,  to  personate,  rare. 

1834  HOGG  Conf.  Sinner  257,  I  blessed  myself,  and  asked 
whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to  personify  to-night  ?      1851 
GAI.LFNGA  Italy  t.  33  There  were  adroit  men  about  him, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  personify  him. 

Hence  Perso'nifying  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1886  Athenxuin  27  Feb.  290/1  Full  of  that  personifying 
tendency.  1898  ROBEKTSON  Poetry  if  Rclig.  Ps.  xi.  276 
The  personifying  theorists. 

Personize  (pS-jsanaiz),  v.  ?  Obs.  [f.  PERSON 
or  L.  persona  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  assume  a  character ;  to  act  a  part. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  197  It  was  nothing  with 

him  (Dr.  Perne]  to  Temporise  in  genere.  or  in  specie  .. 
that  could  so  formally  and  featly  Personise  in  individuo. 

2.  trans.  To  represent  as  a  person,  to  personify. 
'734  J.  RICHARDSON  On  Milton's  P.  L.  n.  964  Milton  has 

Personiz'd  them  and  put  them  in  the  Court  of  Chaos.  1757 
Herald  No.  i  (1758)  I.  3  If  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
-system  admits  not  of  her  being  personized  and  worshiped 
externally  in  shrines.  1761  GOLUSM.  Cit.  W.  lx;x,  If  you 
would  make  Fortune  your  friend,  or,  to  personize  her  no 
longer,  if  you  desire,  my  son,  to  be  rich. 

Hence  Personiza-tiou,  rare—",  the  action  of  per- 
sonizing ;  personification  ;  impersonation. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Personne,  obs.  form  of  PARSON,  PERSON. 

Ii  Personnel  (personal,  psjstfne-l).  [mod.F.,  sb. 
use  of  personnel  adj.,  personal,  as  contrasted  with 
materiel  material,  e.  g.  le  materiel  et  le  personnel 
if  line  armfe.  In  earlier  use  anglicized  :  see  PER- 
SONAL B.  4.]  The  body  of  persons  engaged  in 
any  service  or  employment,  esp.  in  a  public  insti- 
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tution,  as  an  army,  navy,  hospital,  etc. ;  the  human 
as  distinct  from  the  mattricl  or  material  equip- 
ment (of  sin  institution,  undertaking,  etc.), 

In  quot.  1834  used  in  the  French  sense  of  'the  sum  of 
qualities  whica  make  up  the  character  ':  but  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  more  than  an  isolated  use  in  Kng. 

[1834  Edin.  Rev.  LIX.  329  In  their  hands,  .the  personnel 
of  the  robbers  [became]  more  truculent.] 

1857  S.  OSBORN  Qncdnk  xv.  zoo  Captain  Warren  was 
favourably  impressed  with  the  materiel  and  personnel  of 
the  native  army  co-operating  with  us.  1861  TH.V  KIK\Y 
Four  Georges  142  He  knew  the  personnel  of  the  Uni- 
versities, 1863  P.  BAKKY  Dockyard  Kcon.  39  It  is  not  here 
recommended  that  \\^K  Personnel  (A  the  English  dockyards 
should  be  remodelled  on  the  French  plan.  1886  LD. 
BRASSEY  Nov.  Annual  3  From  the  personnel  we  pass 
to  the  materiel  of  the  [English]  fleet.  1886  STUBBS  Lett. 
Study  Hist.  iv.  89  To  study  the  drama  in  its  plot  and 
personnel.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit,  Fleet  315  The 
personnel— the  body  of  men,  that  is,  who  themselves  con- 
stitute our  Navy. 

Fe-rsonship.  rare.  [f.  PERSON  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
Personality,  individuality. 

1645  USSHER  Body  Div,  78  Though  one  may  communi- 
cate his  nature  with  one,  he  can  not  communicate  his 
j  person-ship  with  another.  Ibid.  165  One  natural!  person- 
ship,  which.. in  ordinary  men  maketh  a  perfect  person. 

Persoon(e,  -oun(e,  -own,  obs.  ff.  PARSON, 
PERSON.  I*ersour,  persowr,  obs.  ff.  PIERCER. 

t  Perspection.  Obs.    \*A.\J.perspection-em,   '< 
n.  of  action  from  perspicfre  to  look  through,  look 
closely  into,  view,  behold,  f.  PER-  I  +  specSre  to   , 
look.]     A  looking  through,  into,  or  at  something ; 
view,   sight,   inspection,   contemplation;     regard, 
respect;  insight ;  outlook,  look-out,    (lit.  and  fig.)    • 

1549  Conipl.  Scot.  viii.  72  O  quhat  vanhap.  .is  this  that.,     i 
hes  blyndit  ?our  ene  fra  the  perspectione  of  sour  extreme    j 
ruuyne?    1611  T.WILLIAMSON  tr.  Gffttlarfs  Wise  Vieillard    ' 
177  Such  perspection  and  contemplation  of  faith  is  not  ..a 
vame  imagination.     1650  BULWER  Anthropotnet.  72  Not 
only  made,  .for  ornament  unto  the  eye,  but  for  perspection. 
1682  HUNYAN  Holy  War  i,  Eye-gate  was  the  place  of  per-    ; 
spection. 

Perspective  (pa-ispe'ktiv),  sb.  [ad.  med.L. 
perspectiva  (sc.  ars),  the  science  of  optics,  fern,  of 
perspectlvus :  see  next ;  cf.  F.  la  perspective  (i4th  c.).] 

I.  fl.  The  science  of  sight ;  optics.   (Also  in//.)    ; 
c  1380  WYCI.IF  Set.  IVks.  II.  299  As  tellin  men  of  perspectif,    I 

l>er  ben   bree  maner  of  bodili  stjt.     1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)   III.  365   He  [Aristotle]  made  . .  problemys  of  per- 
spective and  of  methaphesik.     1398  —  Barth,  De  P.  R.  in. 
xvii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  pe  auctor  of  ^e  science  of  perspectiue    ' 
\scientiae  Perspective},  bat  is  |>e  science  of  be  syste.     1570 
DEE  Math.  Pref.  Bj,  Perspectiue,  is  an  Art  Matnematicall, 
which  demonstrateth  the  maner,  and  properties,  of  alt  Radia- 
tions Direct,  Broken,  and  Reflected.  1577  HARRISON  England 
ii.  111(1877)1.78  Skill  in  the  perspectiues.  1625  N.  CARPENTER 
Geog.  Del.  i.  vii.  (1635)  177  The  Angle  of  Vision,  as  we  finde 
it  taught  in  the  Perspectiues.    1658  PHILLIPS,  Persfectn>ct..     \ 
the  art  of  advantaging  the  sight  by  the  contrivance  of    | 
glasses,  being  a  branch  of  Opticks. 

f2.  An  optical  instrument  for  looking  through 
or  viewing  objects  with  ;  a  spy-glass,  magnifying- 
glass,  telescope,  etc.     Also^/?^.,  esp.  in  such  phrases 
as  to  look  through  the  -wrong  end  of  the  perspective   \ 
—  to  look  upon  something  as  smaller  or  of  less    ' 
consequence  than  it  is.  Obs. 

In  early  use  applied  to  various  optical  devices,  as  arrange*  | 
ments  of  mirrors,  etc.  for  producing  some  special  or  fantastic  , 
effect,  e.  g.  by  distortion  of  images.  (Cf.  also  4  b.) 

[In  the  Chaucer  quotation,  the  word  in  all  the  ancient 
MSS.  has  the  prefix  contracted,  the  Hengwrt,  Corpus,  and 
Lansdowne  having  (according  to  the  Six-text  ed.)  the  con-    | 
traction/  for  per,  the  Ellesmere,  Cambridge,  Petworth,and    , 
Hai  leian  7334,  having  that  for  pro;  which  is  also  the  form    [ 
in    the    i6th  c.   printed   edd.      Notwithstanding    this   pre-    \ 
ponderance  of  MS.  testimony,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that    [ 
the  correct  reading  is  perspective,  as  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  two  words;  prospective^  as  a  genuine  word,  having    i 
arisen  only  c  1590.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  226  (Hengwrt  MS.)  They  speke  i 
of  Alocen  and  Vitulon  Of  Aristotle  pat  writen  in  hir  lyues  | 
Of  queynte  Mirours  and  of  perspectyues.  a  1539  SKKLTQN  j 
ly'ks.  (1843)  I.  25  Encleryd  myrroure  and  perspectyue  I 
most  bryght.  c  i«a  Du  WES  Intfod.  Fr.  in  Paisgr.  1045  ! 
The  perspectif  or  glasse  in  the  whiche  the  kindes  [printed 
kindnes]  and  symilitudes  of  thynges  ben  shewed.  1601 
SHAKS.  Alts  Well  v.  iil  48  Contempt  his  scornefull  Per- 
spectiue did  lend  me,  Which  warpt  the  line  of  euerie  other 
fauour.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  Ded.  A  ij  b,  Like  an 
ill-sighted  man,  who  sees  with  Spectacles  or  Perspectives. 
1634-5  BRERETON  Tt av.  (1844)  60  W*n.  Daviseon  offered  to 
furnish  me  with  a  couple  of  these  perspectives,  which  shew 
the  new-found  motion  of  the  stars  about  Jupiter.  1646  BUCK 
Kick.  Ill  Ded.,  To  looke  at  other  mens  actions  and  memory 
by  the  wrong  end  of  the  perspective.  1668  PEPYS  Diary 
13  July,  To  Reeves's;  and  there  saw  some  [books],  and  be- 
spoke a  litt lepers pective,and  was  mightily  pleased  with  seeing 
oojects  in  a  dark  room.  1691  DRYDEN  St.  Eurcmonfs  Ess. 
280  By  the  means  of  Great  Perspectives,  which  Invention 
becomes  more  perfect  every  Day,  they  discover  new  Planets. 
1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  103  P  13,  I.. refused 
him  a  Licence  for  a  Perspective,  but  allowed  him  a  Pair  of 
Spectacles.  1716  GIBBER  Love's  Last  Shift  \.  i,  If  we  look 
thro1  Reason's  never-erring  Perspective.  1748  Ansons  Voy. 
it.  vi.  ic>5  By  meansof  our  perspectives,  .we  saw  an  English 
flag  hoisted.  1789  BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  4  Mar.,  As 
a  snail  pushes  out  his  horns,  or  as  we  draw  out  a  perspective, 

II.  3.  The  art  of  delineating  solid  objects  upon 
a  plane  surface  so  that  the  drawing  produces  the 
same  impression  of  apparent  relative  positions  and 
magnitudes,  or  of  distance,  as  do  the  actual  objects  ^ 


PERSPECTIVE.; 

when  viewed  from  a  particular  point.  (Formerly 
also  //.  in  same  sense.)  See  also  6  b. 

Without  qualification,  usually  denoting  linear  perspective  * 
an  application  of  projective  geometry,  in  which  the  drawing 
is  such  as  would  be  made  upon  a  transparent  vertical  plane 
(plane  of  delineation)  interposed  in  the  proper  position 
between  the  eye  and  the  object,  by  drawing  straight  lines' 
from  the  position  of  the  eye  (point  rf  sight)  to  the  several 
points  of  the  object,  their  intersections  with  the  plane  of 
delineation  forming  the  corresponding  points  of  the  drawing. 

AERIAL/.,  ISOMETRIC/.,  LINEAR/.,  PARALLEL/.  :  see  these 
words.  Angular  perspective  =  oblique  /.  Conical  P., 
that  in  which  objects  are  delineated  as  if  projected  upon  the 
surface  of  a  vertical  cone  from  a  point  m  its  axis,  the 
surface  being  then  unrolled  into  a  plane  :  so  cylindrical /. 
Gauche  p.,  that  in  which  the  surface  of  delineation  is  not  a 
plane.  Oblique  p.,  that  in  which  neither  side  of  the 
principal  object  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  delineation,  so  that 
the  horizontal  lines  meet  at  a  vanishing  point. 

1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lotnazzo  Pref.  8  A  Painter  without 
the  Perspectiues  was  like  a  Doctor  without  Grammer.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  XL  II.  547  So  excellent  he  was  in  this 
perspectiue,  that  a  man  would  say,  his  euen,  plaine,  and  flat 
picture  were  embossed  and  raised  work.  1694  DRYDEN  To 
Sir  G.  Kneller  39  Yet  perspective  was  lame,  no  distance 
true,  But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view.  170* 
AUDISON  Dial.  Medals  iii,  They  have  represented  their 
buildings  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective.  1704,  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Aerial  Perspective  is  a  Proportion- 
able  Diminution  of  the  Teints  and  Colours  of  a  Picture, 
when  the  Objects  are  supposed  to  be  very  remote.  1783 
MASON  Art  of  Painting  163  Yet  deem  not,  Youths,  that 
Perspective  can  give  Those  charms  complete  by  which  your 
works  shall  live.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  <V  Art  II.  385  The  method 
of  drawing  a  building,  .in  oblique  perspective.  1859  RUSKIN 
Perspective  Introd.  3  Every  picture  drawn  in  true  perspec- 
tive may  be  considered  as  an  upright  piece  of  glass  on  which 
the  objects  seen  through  it  have  been  thus  drawn. 

b.  tramf.  The  appearance  presented  by  visible 
objects,  in   regard  to  relative   position,  apparent 
distance,  etc. 

1826  FAKADAY^-T/.  Res.  xxxvii.(i8s9)2i6The convergence 
of  the  rays  to  one  spot.,  was  merely  an  effect  of  perspective. 
1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  CoHtiex.  Pltys.  Sc.  xxxvii.  (1849)  43r 
The  stars,  from  the  effects  of  perspective  alone,  would  seem 
to  diverge  in  the  direction  to  which  the  solar  system  was 
going.  1 88 1  ATKINSON  tr.  Helinholtz^s  Lect.  Set.  Subjects 
Ser.  it.  in.  i,  87  Aerial  perspective.  By  this  we  understand 
the  optical  action  of  the  light,  which  the  illuminated  masses* 
of  air,  between  the  observer  and  distant  objects,  give. 

c.  Mod.  Geom.  =  HOMOLOGY  4. 

1857  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  III.  5  Triangles  are  in 
perjipective  when  the  three  lines  joining  the  corresponding 
angles  meet  in  a  point,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the 
three  points  of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  sides  lie  in 
a  line.  1881  CASEY  Sequel  to  Euclid  77  Triangles  whose 
corresponding  vertices  he  on  concurrent  lines  have  received 
different  names  from  Geometers. .  .Townshend  and  Clebsch 
call  them  triangles  in  perspective,  and  the  point  O  and  the 
line  XYZ  the  centre  and  the  axis  of  perspective.  1885 
LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  iv.  20. 

d.  Jig.  The  relation  or  proportion  in  which  the 
parts  of  a  subject  are  viewed  by  the  mind ;  the 
aspect  of  a  matter  or  object  of  thought,  as  per- 
ceived from  a  particular  mental  *  point  of  view  . 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  u.  viii.  §  i  We  have  endeavoured 
in  these  our  partitions  to  observe  a  kind  of  perspective,  that 
one  part  may  cast  light  upon  another.  1613  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  120  All,  that  we  can 
set  our  eyes  on  in  these  intricate  mazes  of  life,  is  but  vain 
perspective  and  deceiving  shadows,  appearing  far  otherwise 
afar  off,  than  when.. gazed  upon  at  a  near  distance.  1813 
SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  \\.  250  The  events  Of  old  and  wondrous 
times. .were  unfolded  In  just  perspective  to  the  view.  1841 
MYERS  Cath.  Tk.  iv.  xxxv.  359  Clearly  no  method  can  be 
satisfactory  but  that  which  preserves  the  perspective  of 
history  true.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of  Man  n  Evolu- 
tion, .has  thrown  the  universe  into  a  fresh  perspective. 

4.  concr.  A  drawing  or  picture  in  perspective; 
a  '  view1;  spec,  a  picture  so  contrived  as  seemingly 
to  enlarge  or  extend  the  actual  space,  as  in  a  stage 
scene,  or  to  give  the  effect  of  distance. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  27  Feb.,  In  the  upper  walkes  are  two 
perspectives,  seeming  to  enlarge  the  allys.  Ibid*  i  Mar.,  A 
little  Garden,  which,  tho'  very  narrow,  by  the  addition  of 
a  well-painted  perspective,  is  to  appearance  greatly  enlarged. 
1648  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  217,  I  give  him  alsoe  my  two 
perspectives  of  Saint  Markc,  hanging  in  the  chamber  of  my 
laboritary.  1651  J.  JANE  (title)  Kticwf  AxAaorof.  The 
Image  Vnbroken.  A  Perspective  of  the  Impudence,  Fals- 
hooa[etc.J  in  a  Libell  entitled  EuroroieAao^Tif  against  Kt*»r 
IWtAixij.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  18  Outside 
Fallacies  ;  like  our  Stage-scenes  or  Perspectives,  that  shew 
things  inwards,  when  they  are  but  superficial  paintings. 
1680  AUBREY  in  Lett.  Eminent  Persons  (1813)  III.  501,  I 
have  a  curious  designe  of  his  to  drawe  a  landskip  or  per- 
spective. 1703  OLIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  ^1404  A 
Perspective  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark's  Family,  the 
Queen's  Face  being  in  the  middle,  and  eight  Princes  and 
Princesses  round  her.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <J-  It.  Note- 
Bks.  II.  77  A  vista  of  cypress-trees,  which  were  indeed 
an  illusory  perspective,  being  painted  in  fresco.  1861 
THACKERAY  Four  Georges  \.  (1862)  60  Hogarth's  lively  per- 
spective of  Cheapside. 

f  b.  A  picture  or  figure  constructed  so  as  to 
produce  some  fantastic  effect ;  e.  g.  appearing  dis- 
torted or  confused  except  from  one  particular  point 
of  view,  or  presenting  totally  different  aspects  from 
different  points.  O/>s. 

1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  II,  it.  ».  18  For  sorrowes  eye..  D 
one  thing  intire,  to  many  obiects,  Like  perspectiues,  wh« 
richtly  eaz'd  vpon  Shew  nothing  but  confusion,  ey  d  awry, 
Distinguish  forme.      1601  -  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  224  One  face,  pn< 
voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons  A  natural!  Perspectiue 
that   is,  and  is  not.     1610  11.  JONSON  Akk.  in.  iv,  H 


PERSPECTIVE. 

shew  a  perspectiue,  where  on  one  side  You  shall  behold  the 
faces,  and  the  persons  Of  all  sufficient  yong  heires,  in 
towne,..  On  th'  other  side, the  marchants  formes,  and  others 
That.. will  trust  such  parcels:  In  the  third  square,  the  verie 
street,  and  signe  Where  the  coinmoditie  dwels.  [Cf.  1661 
J.  POWELL  Hum.  Industry  vi.  76;  and  1686  PLOT  Stafforelsh. 
ix.  §  100,  where  perspectives  are  described,  but  not  named.] 
fo.  So,  in  similar  senses,  piece  of  perspective. 
(Sometimes  —peep-show.}  Obs. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hunt.  iv.  iv,  To  view 
'hem  (as  you'ld  doe  a  piece  of  Perspectiue)  in  at  a  key-hole. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \\.  Ji.  iv.  (1624)  233  Those  excellent 
landskips  and  Dutch-workes,.  .such  pleasant  peeces  of  per- 


spective.   1661  briLLiNCFL.  u ng.  _    . 

them  in  those  excellent  pieces  of  Perspective,  wherein  by 
the  help  of  a  Prophetick  glass  they  might  see  the  Son  of  God 
fully  represented.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Ttav.  (1677)  151 
Besides  these  upon  the  same  Mountains  some  pieces  of 
Perspective  are  elaborately  and  regularly  cut,  resembling 
the  noblest  sort  of  ancient  structure.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur 
vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  262  As  in  some  pieces  of  perspective,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  eye . .  the  magnificent  prospect  is  opened, 
and  aggrandized,  still  more  and  more. 

5.  A  visible  scene;    a  (real)  view  or  prospect; 
esp.  one  extending  in  length  away  from  the  spec- 
tator and  thus  showing  distance,  a  vista. 

(In  mod.  use  associated  with  sen*e  3.) 

1620  SHELTON  Qnix.  III.  xiv.  94  He  saw  the  self-same 
Face,..ihe  same  Aspect,  the  same  Physiognomy,  the  same 
Shape,  the  same  Perspective  of  the  Bat  die  lor  Samson 
Carrasco.  165*  LOVEDAY  tr.  Calprenede's  Cassandra  \\\.  156 
The  froiitUpeece  did  discover  itselfe  in  perspective  through 
a  long  walk  of  goodly  trees.  1686  DUYDEN  To  Mem.  Mrs, 
Anne  Killigrew  115  Of  lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades  And 
perspectives  of  pleasant  glades.  1711  Sp?ct.  No.  524  P  5  At 
the  end  of  the  Perspective  of  every  strait  Path,,  .appeared 
a  high  Pillar.  1770  GRAY  Let.  to  Wharto*  18  Apr.,  The 
lofty  towers  and  long  perspectives  of  the  church.  1791  MRS. 
RAUCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ii,  Dark  hills,  whose  outline 
appeared  distinctly  upon  the  vivid  glow  of  the  horizon, 
closed  the  perspective.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  ii.  21 
Mysterious  perspectives  among  pillars  and  arches. 

b.  Jig.  A  mental  view,  outlook,  or  prospect, 
esp.  through  an  imagined  extent  of  time,  past  or 
(usually)  future;  hence  sometimes  =  expectation, 
*  look-out '. 

1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xxx,  I  saw  a  long  perspective  of 
felicity  before  me.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre'$  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799)  I.  438  This  perspective  of  a  divine  felicity,  here 
below,  would  throw  us  into  a  lethargic  rapture.  1879  KAKKAR 
St.  Paul  II.  255  The  concluding  words  of  this  sect  ion.  .open 
a  glorious  perspective  of  ultimate  hope  for  all  whose  hearts 
are  sufficiently  large  and  loving  to  accept  it. 

6.  Phr.  ///  perspective,     a.  In  mental  view ;   in 
prospect,  looked  for,  expected:  see  5  b.  ?0t>s. 

(In  quot.  1633  the  sense  is  doubtful.) 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Sinnc  ii,  Yet  as  in  sleep  we  see 
foul  death,  and  live:  So  devils  are  our  sinnes  in  perspective. 
1640  C.  HARVEY  Synagogue  xiv.  Bible^  Tis  heaven  in 
perspective,  and  the  bliss  Of  glory  here.  1849  C.  BRONTE 
Shirley  xi,  Take  care  of  this  future  magistrate,  this  church- 
warden in  perspective. 

b.  Drawn  or  viewed  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
or  principles  of  perspective ;  alsoy^. :  see  3. 

1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  §  97  An  instrument 
whereby  an  ignorant  person  may  take  any  thing  in  Per- 


i  one  one  y  a  ren  n  perspectve.  121 
CRAIG  Lect.  Drawings.  282  The  tops  of  the  trees.,  receding 
in  perspective  into  the  distance.  1902  DailyChron.  i6July 
3/2  The  engraver  said  he  must . . '  put  it  in  proper  perspective  . 

c.  Mod.  Geom.  ~  In  HOMOLOCY  :  see  3  c. 

III.  f7.   The  action  of  looking  into  something, 
close   inspection ;    the  faculty   of    seeing   into   a 
thing,  insight,  penetrativeness.    Obs. 

fa  1586  Q.  ELIZ.  Let.  to  Jos.  Iff  (Camden)  173, 1  haue  not 
so  smal  a  parspectiue  in  my  neighbors  actions,  but  I  haue 
foresene  some  wicked  euent  to  folowe  a  carelesgouvernement. 
161*  BACON  Hen.  VII  23  Doubting  that  there  would  bee 
too  neare  looking,  atid  too  much  Perspectiue  into  his  Dis- 
guise, if  he  should  show  it  here  in  England  ;  he . .  sailed  with 
his  scholar  into  Ireland.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  ii.  xvii,  And 
this  also  will  be  somewhat  above  his  reach,  but  yet  no  lesse 
a  truth  for  lack  of  his  perspective,  si  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  24  To  me  this  world  did  once 
seem  sweet  and  fair,  While  senses  light  minds  perspective 
kept  blind. 

IV.  8.  attrib*  Perspective  shell  [in  allusion  to 
its  markings],  the  depressed  conical  shell  of  the 
gastropod  mollusc  Solarium  per  spec  tiviim\    also 
called  sundial  shell  and  staircase  shell. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hence  Perspective*  <?.,  placed  or  drawn  in 
perspective;  Ferspe'ctiveless  a.t  devoid  of  per- 
spective, drawn  without  regard  to  perspective  (in 
qnot. /£-.);  fPerspe-ctiver,  t  Perspecti'vian, 
one  who  treats  of  perspective. 

1901  Wtsttti,  Cat.  12  Sept.  2/1  Towers,  battlements, 
cypresses,  statues  all  *perspectived  not  merely  for  the  eye 
but  for  the  imagination.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt. 
vii.  420  Blended  in  one  dazzling  but  *perspectivelet.s  picture. 
1598  R.  HAYOOCKE  tr.  Lomazso  \\,  197  The  ^Perspectiuers 
call  it,  the  Center,  Marke,  Point,  Terme,  and  the  Cone  of  the 
Pyramis.  1569  J.  SASFORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Artes  34b, 
The  Geometiicians  and  *Perspectiuians. 

Perspective  (paJspe-ktiv),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
perspectiv-its  (Boeth.),  f.  perspect-^  ppl.  stem  of 
perspicere :  see  PERSPECTION  and  -JVE  ;  cf.  F.  per- 
spectif)  -ive  (141)1  <;.)•] 
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I.  fl.  Relating  to  sight ;  optical.    Obs. 
1432-50  tr.  f/igtifn  (Rolls)  III.  365  This  saide  Aristotill. . 

made . .  problemes  perspective  [  persptctiva  j>roblemata\  and 
metaphisicalle.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm. 
Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  (1652)  61  Science  Perspective  giveth 
great  evidence,  To  all  the  Ministers  of  this  Science.  1530 
PALSGK.  320/2  Perspectyfe,  behold yng  or  regarding  with  the 
eye,  perspectif.  1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  Prcf. 
Archimedes  ..  dyd  also  by  arte  perspectiue  (whiche  is  a 
parte  of  geometric)  deuise  such  glasses  within  the  towne  of 
Syracuse,  that  dyd  bourne  their  enemies  shyppes  a  great 
way  from  the  towne.  1593  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  27  The 
entrie,  which  was  by  my  perspective  judgement  twelve  paces. 

f2.  Used  for  looking  or  viewing  ;  serving  to  look 
through,  or  to  assist  the  sight :  applied  to  various 
optical  instruments  or  devices.  Also  fig.  Qbs* 
Almost  always  in  phr.  perspective  glass  =  prec.  2. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  Bj,  He  may  wonderfully  helpe  him 
selfe,  by  perspectiue  Glasses.  1594  PLAT  Jeweli-ho.  ill.  6 
A  perspectiue  Ring  that  will  discouer  all  the  Cards  that  are 
neere  him  that  weareth  it  on  his  finger.  1613  FLETCHER, 
etc.  //attest  Man's  Fort.  iv.  i,  This  vizard  wherewith  thou 
wouldst  hide  thy  spirit  Is  perspective  to  shew  it  plainlier. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hht.  World  i.  vii.  §  2  (1634)  85  A  worthy 
Astrologer  now  living  [Galileo]  who  by  the  helpe  of  per- 
spective Glasses  hath  found  in  the  Starres  many  things 
unknowne  to  the  Ancients,  c  1619  WOTTON  Let.  to  Bacon 
in  Reliq.  (1651)  414  He  (Kepler)  applies  a  long  perspective- 
trunke,  with  the  convexe  glasse  fitted  to  the  said  hole. 
a  1626  BACON  New  Atl.  (1650)  30  We  have  also  Perspective- 
Houses,  where  we  make  Demonstrations  of  all  Lights,  and 
Radiations:  And  of  all  Colouis.  1674  Lend.  Gaz.  No. 
931/4  To  be  sold  at  the  Sign  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  .. 
all  sorts  of  Perspective  Glasses,  as  well  Telescopes  as 
Microscopes.  17x7  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinkings,  v.  His  eyes 
should  be  like  unto  the  wrong  end  of  a  perspective  glass, 
by  which  all  the  objects  of  nature  are  lessened.  1729 
SAVAGE  Wanderer  \.  144  If  tubes  perspective  hem  the  spot- 
less  prize.  [1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  v.(i8s7)  !•  3°° 
Obseived  by  Galileo  Galilei.. by  the  assistance  of  a  per- 
spective glass.] 

II.  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  perspective  (see  prec. 
3) ;    drawn    according    to    perspective ;    showing 
the  effect  of  distance,  as  a  picture  or  actual  scene 
(cf.  prec.  4,  5).      f  Perspective  piece  =  piece   of 
perspective :  see  prec.  4  c  (<?/*.). 

1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sinnes  i.  (Arb.)  17  You  may  behold 
now  in  this  Perspectiue  piece  which  I  haue  drawne  before 
you,  how  deadly  and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  State  this 
Politick  Bankruptism*  hath  bin,  and  still  is.  1617  MORYSON 
/tin,  I.  84  The  painting  of  the  arched -rouf,  rare  for  per- 
spectiue Art,  and  the  chiefe  of  that  kinde.  1628  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  ir.  ii.  iv.  259  Brokes,  riuers,  trees  ..  with  many 
pretty  landskips,  and  perspectiue  peices.  1731  W.  HALF- 
PENNY Perspective  i  To  find  the  Perspective  Plan  of  a 
Square  or  Cube  fixt  above  the  Eye,  whose  Point  of  Sight 
is  in  a  Right  Line,  with  the  Middle  of  the  Object.  1813 
SCOTT  Trier  in.  in.  xxviii,  A  fair  arcade,  In  long  perspective 
view  display'd.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art 
§  99  (ed.  2)  67  The  art  of  painting  .  made  such  progress, 
especially  in  the  perspective  treatment  of  subjects,  as 
enabled  it  to  appear  in  great  perfection  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  next  period.  1871  MRS.  GATTY  Parables  fr. 
Nature  Ser.  v.  67  That  far-off  visionary  point  where  all 
perspective  lines  converge,  1871  J.R.  DICKSEE  Perspective 
L  i  Perspective  drawing  is  so  termed,  because  in  the  study  of 
it,  all  objects  are  supposed  to  be  seen  through  a  transparent 
plane. 

b.  Mod.  Geom.  Belonging  to  perspective  (prec. 
$c)  or  homology;  homologous,  homological. 

1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  3  We  are  said 
to  project  from  a  centre  (or  vertex)  S  a  given  figure  <r  upon 
a  plane  of  projection  tr'.  The  new  figure  cr'  is  called  the  per- 
spective  image  or  the  central  projection  of  the  original  one. 

U4.  ?Misused  for  PROSPECTIVE.  (But  cf.  prec.  6a.) 

1700  MRS.  MANLEV  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  III.  274  My  Hand, 
unable  to  support  the  Pen,  drops  in  perspective  Extasies. 
1796  J.  BlOUUCfl  in  New  Ann.  Reg.  155  O  blindness  to  the 
future  !  That  kindly  veils  sharp  pain's  perspective  ills. 

Perspectively  (pajspe-ktivli),  adv.  [f.  PER- 
SPECTIVE a.  -f  -LY  *.] 

fl.  Optically;  as  through  an  optical  instrument. 
(Sometimes  with  allusion  to  those  producing 
fantastic  effects  :  see  PERSPECTIVE  sb.  2.)  Obs. 

iS^aHuLOET.Perspectyuelye,  office.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  F, 
v-  »•  347  Yes  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectiuely :  the 
Cities  turn'd  into  a  Maid;  for  they  are  all  gyrdled  with 
Maiden  Walls. 

1 2.  Clearly,  evidently.     (Cf.  L.  perspecte,  adv.) 

1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  \\.  198  No  otherwise  than 
that  which  it  seeth  beholding  it  Perspeciiuety.  163*  LITHCOW 
Trav.  v.  221  Which  Houses  haue  stood  on  pillars..:  the 
infinite  number  whereof,  may  as  yet  bee,  (aboue  and  below 
the  Sands)  perspectiuely  beheld. 

3.  According  to  perspective  ;  in  perspective  (see 
PERSPECTIVE  sb.  3). 

1703  MoxoNAferA.  Exerc.  252  If  more  Fronts  than  one  be 
snewn  Perspectively  in  one  Draught.  1853  Blackw.  Mag. 
LXXIV.  95  Atmospheric  light  ..  perhaps  not  quite  per- 
spectively  true  to  the  actual  distances. 

b.  Mod.  Geom.  So  as  to  be  'in  perspective*  or 
homologous:  see  PERSPECTIVE  sb.  30,  adj.  sb. 


PEBSPICIL. 

perspective  the  perspectograph  will  be  found  a  very  handy 
instrument. 

So  Pe  rspecto-ffrapiiy  (rare~ °),  the  art  or  theory 
of  drawing  in  perspective.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Pe  rspicable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  per- 
spicabilis  that  may  easily  be  beheld  (Ammianus, 
Augustine),  f.  *perspicari  =  perspic-ere  to  see 
through,  look  closely  into,  perceive,  behold.  Cf. 
L.  conspicabilis ,  {.  conspicarl  beside  conspidre.] 

1.  That  can  be  seen  through,  transparent. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Sfir.  Navigator  5  This  is  'mare  vitreum* 
a  sea  of  glasse  more  cleare  perspicaUe  and  transparent. 

2.  Capable  of  being  beheld  ;  visible ;  in  view. 
1660    F.   BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  237  Eight  parts, 

which  are  all  perspicable  from  the  middle  station  of  the 
Town.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trot'.  (1677)  M2  There  be 
but  nineteen  Pillars  at  this  day  extant,  yet  the  fractures  and 
bases  of  other  one  and  twenty  more  are  perspicable. 

Perspicacious  (p3Jspik<?i-j3s),  a.  [f.  L.  per- 
spicax,  -cacem,  having  the  power  of  seeing  through, 
sharp-sighted,  f.  perspictre :  see  PERSPECTION  and 
-ACIOUS.  Cf.  Y.perspicace(i^6  in  Halz.-Darra.).] 

1.  Of  clear  or  penetrating  sight ;  clear-sighted. 
(Often  passing  into  2.)     arch. 

1616-61  HOLVDAY  Persius  (1673)  327  And  can'st  thou  with 
a  perspicacious  sight  Discern  the  shew  of  truth  from  truth? 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  102  f  4  An  expanse  of  waters., 
covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the  most  perspicacious  eye 
could  see  but  a  little  way.  1870  Miss  M.  A.  SPRACUE 
Earnest  Trijler  xi.  (r88o)  ir?  Like  the  brilliant  perspica- 
cious stare  of  the  critical  world. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  faculties,  etc. :  Of  clear  or 
penetrating  mental  vision  or  discernment. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Cr.  (1645)  52  He  was  rarely  quick 
and  perspicacious.  17*1  STRVPE  Eccl.  Mem.  111.  App.  xx. 
59  [These]  testify  the  man  to  be  of  a  most  perspicacious 
wit.  _i87j  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  iii.  121  He  was  far  too 
perspicacious  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  such  false  analogy. 

"3.  erron.  Clear,  translucent,  perspicuous,  rare. 

a  i8zoSiu-.Li.KY  Pr.  Wks.  (1888)  I.  415  The  genuine  doctrine 
of  '  political  Justice ',  presented  in  one  perspicacious  and 
impressive  river. 

Hence  Ferspica'cionsly  adv.,  with  clear  vision, 
clearly ;  Ferspica'ciousness. 

17*7  in  BAILKY  vol.  II,  Persficacionsness.  1750  JOHNSON 
Ratnbler  No.  43  P  1 3  He  that,  .too  perspicaciously  foresees 
obstacles.  1779-81  —  L.  P.,  Denham  Wks.  II.  78  The 
particulars  of  resemblance  are  so  perspicaciously  collected. 

Perspicacity  (p3ispika;-slli).  [ad.  L.  per- 
spicacilas,  f.  perspicax :  see  prec.  and  -JTY  :  cf. 
t.ptrtpitaciti  (i5-i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Keenness  of  sight.   Ots.  or  arch. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f  Beasts  493  From  these  fables  of 
Lynceus  came  the  opinion  of  the  singular  perspicacity  of 
the  beast  Linx.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  /•'/.  i.  ii.  5 
Nor  can  there  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  those 
eyes  which  were  before  light,  and  unto  whose  oplicks  there 
is  no  opacity.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  11.  11.  vii.  55 
The  barn-owl,  .watches  in  the  dark,  with  the  utmost  perspi* 
cacity  and  perseverance. 

2.  Clearness  of  understanding  or  insight ;   pene- 
tration, discernment. 

1548  BECON  Solace  of  Soule  Wks.  (1560)  it.  irsThoushalte 
neuer  by  the  petspycacyle  and  quyckenes  of  thy  owne  reason 
perceyue  how  it  maye  be  possible.  1665  Bp.  PATRICK  Parab. 
Pilgr.  xxviii.  (1668)  323  The  greatest  wits  want  perspicacity 


Perspectograph     (pa.ispe-kWgraf).       [f.    L. 
perspecl-,  ppl.  stem  (see  PERSPECTIVE  a.)  +  -GRAPH.] 
'  An   instrument  for   the   mechanical    drawing  of 
objects  in  perspective'  (Francis  Diet.  Arts.  1842^. 
tiin.  137  Asa  practical  means ufte.ii.hing 


his  private  life.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  153  A 
masterpiece  of  perspicacity  as  well  as  perspicuity.  1838 
PRESCOTT  Ferd.  4-  It.  (1846)  III.  xvi.  183  She  showed  the 
same  perspicacity  in  the  selection  of  her  agents.  1876 
GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synctir.  61  Lessing,  in  his  Laocoon, 
has  discussed  with  luminous  perspicacity  [etc.]. 

t  Pe'rspicacy.  Obs.  [i.'L.perspicac-eill'Pm- 
SPICACIOUS:  see  -ACY  i.]  =  prec. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  ii,  Nay,  lady, 
doe  not  scorne  us,  though  you  haue  the  gift  of  peispicacie 
aboue  others.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xviii. 
463  It  was  a  very  great  mistake  in  the  perspicacy  \ed.  1646 
perspicacity]  of  that  Animal,  a  1693  Uryukarft  Rtil'clnit 
in.  xliii.  355  In  blunting  the  perspicacy  of  the  Eyes  of  the 
Wise. 

t  Perspi  cience.  Ol>s.  [ad.  \~perspMentia, 
I.  perspicient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  perspicere  to  see 
through :  see  PERSPECTION  and  -E.NCE.]  Keen  or 
clear  perception  ;  insight. 

1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  11.  iii.  (1677)  163  Though  it  [Faiih] 
be  set  in  a  heighth,  beyond  our  Humane  Peispicience,  I  can 
believe  it  rather  super-elevated,  then  contradictive  to  our 
Reason.  1721-90  in  BAILEY.  1768  [W.  DONALDSON]  Lijt 
Sir  B.  Sapsknll  II.  xx.  163  His  conducting  this  perplexing 
affair  with  so  much  judgment  and  perspicience. 

t  PeTSpicil.  Obs.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.  L.  per- 
spirillum,  (.  perspic-ere  to  see  through  +  -ilium, 
dim.  and  instrumental  suffix:  cf.  aspergillum.\  An 
optic  glass;  a  lens  ;  a  telescope  or  microscope. 

1614  TOMKIS  Albitmazar  \.  iii,  Sir,  'tis  a  perspicil.  .With 
this  I'll  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad . .  Twelve  long  miles  off. 
16*5  N.  CARTENTKR  Geog.  Del.  i.  iv.  (1635)  87  It  is  manifest 
out  of  the  experiment  of  the  new  Perspicils,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  Sunne  and  Jupiter  haue  at  least  a  double  motion. 
1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Degm.  174  The  Perspicil,  as  well  as 
the  Needle,  hath  enlarged  the  habitable  Woild.  1680 
Counterplots  29  There  is  no  such  min  our  so  clear  and  true 
to  look  in,  no  such  optick  or  perspicil  lo  see  with. 

yfi.'.  1611  S.  PAGE  Commendatory  Verst's  in  Coryat's  Cru- 
dities, And  give  the  world  in  one  Synoptick  quill  Full 
pioofe  that  he  is  Hrittaine's  Peispidll.  1673  SIR  K.  SilER- 
HURNI;  tr.  Manillas  Pief.  2  That  the  G.ilaxle  is  a  Congeries 


PEBSPIOUATB. 

of  Numberless   small   stars   was   by  the  sole   Perspicil   of 
Reason  discovered  by  the  Ancients. 

t  Perspi'CUate,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  as  next 
+  -ATE*.]  Transparent:  -  PERSPICUOUS  I. 

1477  NOHTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit. 
(1652)  64  Every  cleere  thinge  perspicuate  and  fayre. 

t  Perspi'CUate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  per- 
spicu-tts  l'EBsricuous  +  -ATE3.]  trans.  To  render 
perspicuous,  clear,  or  transparent. 

1634  Simple  Reasons  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  181  Our 
faith  in  God,  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  are.  .emblazoned, 
perspicuated,  cognommated,  propagated,  and  promulgated. 

Perspicuity  (po-ispik iw-iti).  [ad,  L.  per- 
spicuitas,  f.  perspicu-tts  (see  below  and  -ITY)  :  cf. 
V.perspiaritt  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.] 

fl.  Transparency,  translucency.   Obs. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  iii.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit. 
(1652)  42  A  goodly  stone  glittering  with  perspecuiiie.  1594 
FLAT  Jewelt-ho.  \.  4  Glasses  through  whose  perspicuitie.. 
one  may  discern  weekly  in  what  plight  they  are.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  609  Pretious  stones  which  are  com- 
mended  for  their  perspicuity  and  transparent  clearenesse. 
1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  122  The  aqueous  Humor  of  the 
Eye.  .hath  the  Perspicuity  and  Fluidity  of  common  Water. 
1750  tr.  Leonardos  Mirr.  Stones  35  To  declare  in  what 
Manner  Perspicuity  or  Opacity  happens  in  Stones. 

2.  Clearness  of  statement  or  exposition  ;  freedom 
from  obscurity  or  ambiguity  ;  lucidity. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent  i.  x,  The  perfeclion 
of  an  History  resteth  in  matter  and  wordes  ..The  tenor  of 
the  wordes  asketh  a  brief  perspicuite.  i6zi  BIBLE  Transl. 
Pref.%  The  translation  of  the  Seuentie  dissenteth  from  the 
Originall  in  many  places,  neither  doeth  it  come  neere  it,  for 
perspicuitie,  g^rauitie,  majestic  1711  STF.ELE  Sped.  No,  a 
P3  1  he  1'erspicuity  of  his  Discourse  gives  the  same  Pleasure 
that  Wit  would  in  another  Man.  1833-6  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Hist.  Sk  (1873)  II.  n.  xii  295  Greek  -is  celebrated.. for  its 
perspicuity,  and  its  reproductive  power.  1834  SOUTHEY 
Doctor  Iviii.  (1862)  127  There  is  nothing  more  desirable  in 
composition  than  perspicuity;  and  in  perspicuity  precision 
is  included. 

f3.  Distinctness  to  the  sight;  conspicuonsness. 
Obs.  rare. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Masque  of  Queens  Wks.  (Rtldg )  575/2 
After  it,  succeeded  their  third  dance.  .  .Wherein,  beside  that 
principal  grace  of  perspicuity,  the  motions  were  so  even  and 
apt  [etc.].  1634^  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  88  A  high  imperious 
mountaine.  .eminent  for  height  and  perspicuitie. 

H 4.  improp.  Discernment,  insight,  perspicacity. 

1662  GAUDEN  in  Chr.  Wordsw.  Doc.  Suppl.  (1825)  37  There 
are  no  eyes  I  more  justly  dread  than  your's  for  the  acute- 
ness  and  perspicuity,  yet  none  to  which  I  more  willingly 
present,  .myself,  and  what  I  do.  1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Rect. 
(1685)  458  When  the  Pupil  can  read  the  Alcoran  with  per- 
spicuity.  17*0  GORDON  &  TRENCHARD  Independ.  Whig 
(1728)  120  It  may  well  be  expected  from  Persons  of  their 
Penetration  and  Perspicuity,  1806  H.  SIDDONS  Maid. 

Wi/e^ff  Widow\\\.  an  That  worthy  man  could  read  hearts 
with  great  perspicuity.     1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr  \.  xv,  Mr. 
Wege  made  a  smiling  demonstration  of  great  perspicuity  here. 
fPerspi-culative,  a.    Obs.  rare—0,     [irreg.  i. 
L.  perspic-?re  to  see  through,  see  clearly.] 
1613  COCKERAM,  Perspiculatiue,  which  may  be  seen. 

t  Perspi'culous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Erroneous 
formation  from  L.  perspicu-us  PEBsncuous.] 
Clear,  lucid.  Hence  t  Persprculously  adv. 

1565  T.  STAPLE-ION  Fortr.  Faith  122  b,  S.  Basill .  .(whose 
pleasaunt  perspiculous  eloquence  who  haue  read  his  workes 
in  greke,  can  not  but  wonder  at).  1661  PAGITT  Heresiogr* 

(ed.  6)  220  A  thing  most  perspiculously  evident  this  day. 
Perspicuous  (pajspi-kiw^s),  a.     [f.  L.  per- 

sptcu-tts  transparent,  clear,  evident  (f.  perspic-Pre 

to  see  through)  +  -ous.] 
1 1.  Transparent,  translucent.   Obs. 
1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit. 

(1652)  64    Christall   hath   Water  declyning   toward   Ayer, 

Wherefore   it   is  cleere,  perspicuous  and   faiie.      1599   H. 

BUTTES  Diets  Dry  Dinner  Pivb,  [TabaccoJ  of  a  tawny 

colour,  somewhat  inclining  to  red :   most  perspicuous  and 

clears.     1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mcch.  xxxvii.  (1682) 

158  Water  turning  from  perspicuous  to  white.     1669  WOR- 

LII.GF,  Syst.   Agric.  (1681)  293   Represented   to  our  sight 

through  the  perspicuous  body  of  the  Air.  1750  tr  Leonardos'1 

Mirr.  Stones  224  Sapphire  is  a  Stone  of  a  yellow  or  Skie-blue 

Colour,  perspicuous  like  the  most  pure  Azure. 

2.  Clear  or  easy  to  be  understood  ;   clearly  ex- 
pressed, lucid  ;  evident, 

1586  B.  YOUNG  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  w  190  Whereupon  the 
Queene  commaunded  him. .he  should  make  that  intricate 
sentence  more  perspicuous.  1624  GATAKER  Transubst.  87 
The  proofe  is  so  plaine,  and  his  meaning  so  perspicuous. 
1668  DRYDEN  Dram.  Poety  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  77  The  reason 
is  perspicuous,  why  no  French  plays,  when  translated,  have, 
or  ever  can  succeed  on  the  English  stage.  1741  WATTS 
Improv.  Mind  \.  \\\\,  §6  Wheresoever  he  writes  more  ob- 
scurely, search  out  for  some  more  perspicuous  passages  in 
the  same  writer.  1791  DOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1754  (1831)  I. 
243  The  most  perspicuous  and  energetick  language.  1872 
MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  Introd.  13  Rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  perspicuous  construction  of  paragraphs. 

b.  Of  persons:  Clearin  statement  or  expression. 

«593  R-  HARVEY  Philad.  to  Or  if  Dianaes  Priest  be  com- 
monly  obscure.. cannot  it  be,  that  hee  should  be  perspicuous 
at  anie  one  time?  i6n  DEKKKR  Roaring  Girle  Wks.  1873 
III.  211  Prethee  maister  Captaine  lacke,  be  plaine  and 

rrspicuous  with  mee.     1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.N.  i.  iv.(iS69) 
3°»  I  am  always  willing  to  run  some  hazard  of  being 
tedious  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  am  perspicuous.     1791  in 
Hoswell  Johnson  Aug.  an.  1783,  He  [Johnson]  was  always 
most  perfectly  dear  and  perspicuous. 

3.  Easily  or  distinctly  seen,  conspicuous.  ?  Obs. 
1586  FERNS  Rtaz.  Gentrie  \\.  102  Set  in  the  chiefe  of  the 

Coale,  as  in  the  most  perspicuous  place.    1615  G.  SANDYS 
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Tfoi'.  22  The  ruines  that  are  now  no  perspicuous,,  .stand 
foure  mites  South-west  from  the  aforesaid  place,  c  1710 
CEUA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  50  Kly.minster.  .so  Lofty  built 
y*  its  perspicious  above  ye  town.  1805  KOSTKR  £st  n.  ii. 
140  An  exceedingly  distinct  and  perspicuous  aspect. 

b.  fig.  Eminent,  distinguished,  conspicuous. 

1634  Malory's  Arthur  Pref.,  The  never-dying  fame  of  the 
illustrious  Trojan  Hector  is  perspicuous,  a  1674  CLARENDON 
Sure,  Leviath.  (1676)  274  The  person  of  every  Soveraign 
Prince,  is  too  notorious  and  perspicuous  to  need  any  such 
demonstration. 

T|4.  improperly.  Discerning,  perspicacious,  rare. 
f  b.  Clear-sighted  (obs.). 

1584  R.  SCOTT  Discov.  Witc/tcr  Ep.  Ded.  to  Sir  R.  Man. 
wood,  I  know  you  to  be  perspicuous,  and  able  to  see  downe 
into  the  depth  and  bottome  of  causes,  &c.  1650  GENTILIS 
Considerations  224  That  character. .  is  not  scene  many  times 
by  the  most  perspicuous  sight.  1651-63  HEVI.IN  Cosmogr. 
in.  (1673)  9/1  From  one  of  the  summits  or  tops  thereof,  a 
man  of  perspicuous  eyes  may  discern  the  Euxine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other.  1865  SWIN- 
BURNE Atatanta  221  The  gods  are  heavy  on  me. .and  my 
perspicuous  soul  Darken  with  vision. 

Perspicuously,  a,/v.     [f.  prec.  +  -I.T  'A] 

1.  In  a  perspicuous  manner;  clearly,  evidently, 
lucidly. 

1592  WYRLEY  Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos  3  It  is  of  importance 
that  they  tie  known. .by  al,  and  that  so  perspicuously,  that 
..the  meanest  and  simplest  common  soldier  may  thereby 
know  euerie  particular  officer  1637  HF.YWOOD  Dial..  Procus 
$  Puella.  Wks.  1874  VI.  123  Thy  minde  by  myne  I  see  per- 
spicuously. 1713  STEELK  Guard.  No.  15  T  4  He  will  express 
himself  perspicuously.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Artans  it.  v. 
(1876)  225  Dionysius  ..  declares  perspicuously  the  principle 
of  the  orthodox  teaching. 

H  2.  improperly.   With  perspicacity,  rare. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  317  This  doctrine  [of 
the  Jesuits]  when  princes  and  other  men  of  learning,  iudge* 
ment,  and  experience  in  such  pragmatical  platformes  do 
perspicuously  looke  into:  [they]  perceiue  [etc.]. 

Ferspi  cuousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  perspicuous ;  perspicuity. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  II. 
To  Kdr.  6  With  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  perspicuous, 
ness.  1862  MERIVAI.E  Rom.  Emp.  (1871)  V.  xli.  126  note. 
Nowhere  else  are  his  stories  told  wilh  such  vivacity  and 
perspicuousness. 

Perspirable  (paispat'TSbl),  a.  (**.)  [f.  PER- 
SPIRKI*.  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  ¥. perspirable  (in  Pare  1561).] 

1.  Capable  of  perspiring ;  allowing  the  passage 
of  perspiration ;  liable  to  perspire. 

^Perspirable  reins,  an  old  name  of  the  arteries,  as  the 
supposed  channels  of  the  '  vital  spirits  '. 

1604  F.  HERING  Mod.  Defence  A  iv  b,  Womens  bodies 
being  more  soft,  tender,  and  perspirable.  1684  tr.  Bonefs 
Merc.  Cotitpit.  vl.  158  The  Bloud,  as  it.. passes  to  and  fro, 
through  the  perspirable  Veins.  1600  BOYLE  Chr,  Virtuoso 
I.  63  Who  would  believe  that  the  Poyson.  .should  be  able., 
to  continue  in  the  warm  and  still  perspirable  Body  of  the 
bitten  person?  1744  tr.  Boerhaave's  Inst.  111.  309  The 
whole  Surface  of  the  human  Body.. is  perspirable.  1860-1 
FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  65  The  skin  absorbs  the  water 
and  becomes  softer  and  more  perspirable. 

t  b.  Capable  of  bteathing  forth  or  emitting  an 
effluvium.  Obs.  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ll.  iv.  79  For  Electricks 
will  not  commonly  attract,  except  they  grow  hot  or  become 
perspirable.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Perspirable,,  .that  may, 
or  is  able  to  breathe  through. 

c.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  attended  with  perspira- 
tion :  perspirable  point,  point  of  perspiration. 

1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  406  To  bring  down  the 
animal  heat  to  the  perspirable  point.  1821  Examiner  380/2 
Her  fan.  which.. he  is  essaying  to  pick  up  by  a  purring  and 
perspirable  exertion. 

1 2.  Liable  to  be  blown  through  ;  exposed  to  air 
or  the  wind,  airy.  Obs. 

(1624  CHAPMAN  Homer's  Epigr  x,  [Ida]  Where  every  tree 
Beares  up  in  aire  such  perspirable  heights.  1660  R.  COKE 
Power  ff  Sitbt.  57  Joyning  this  perspirable  region  with  ihe 
celestial  and  intelligible  1669  WORLIDCE  Sysl.Agric.  (1681) 
197  Let  the  Doors  and  Windows  be  stopp'd  with  Clay,  that 
the  House  be  not  perspirable  with  Wind  or  Air. 

3.  a.  Capable  of  being  thrown  off  in  perspira- 
tion (insensible  or  sensible),  fb.  Capable  of 
being  exhaled  or  emitted  in  vapour  (obs.).  -f-c. 
Allowing  of  the  passage  of  perspiration  (obs.\ 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud  Ep.  v.  xxi.  270  The  Amnios 
is  a  generall  investment,  containing  the  sudorous  or  thin 
serosily  perspirable  through  the  skin.  ri7«o  W  GIBSON 
Farriers  Guide  I.  i.  <>738)  5  Porous  for  the  passage  of 
Sweat,  or  other  perspirable  Matter.  1744  BERKELEY  Sirii 
§  83  Perspirable  humours  not  discharged  will  stagnate  and 
putrefy.  1800  Mtd.  Jrnl.  IV.  9  Speculations  concerning 
the  perspirable  Fluids  of  Human  Bodies.  1822-34  Goods 
Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  417  A  copious  discharge  of  perspir. 
able  matter. 

B.  as  sb.  in  //.  Perspirable  matters. 

1707  J.  DOWNING  Disord.  Horned  Cattle  30  A  regular 
discharge,  or  secretion  of  perspirables. 

Hence  Perspirabi'lity,  capability  of  perspiring ; 
liability  to  perspire. 

1744  MITCHELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL.1II.  145  On  account 
of  the  Perspirability  of  their  Bodies  1805  W.  SAUNDEKS 
Min.  Waters  529  A  salutary  relaxation  and  perspirability 
of  the  skin. 

f  Perspirant.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  persplrant- 
em,  or  F.  perspirant,  pr.  pple.  of  L.  persplrare  or 
t'.  perspirer  to  PEKSPIRE:  see -ANT.]  A  perspiring 
duct ;  a  sweat-duct. 


Th 


745  FRANKLIN  Let.  to  CadiLal.  CoMen  Wks.  1887  II.  5 
iat  they  [i.e.  absorbent  ducts]  should  communicate  with 


PERSPIRE. 

the  veins,  and  the  perspirants  with  the  arteries  only,  seems 
natural  enough. 

Perspirate  (pSMspirrt),  7-.  rare.  [(.L.per- 
spiral-,  ppl.  stem  oi  persplrare:  see  PERSPIRE  and 
-ATE  3.  Perh.  a  back-formation  from  next.]  = 
PERSPIRE.  Hence  F«T«pira.tinsr  ///.  a. 

1811  New  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  504  The  peisphaling  surface 
of  the  leaf.  1843  THACKERAY  Carmen  Liltiense  ill.  i,  The 
sun  bursts  out  in  furious  blaze,  I  perspirate  from  head  to  heel. 

Perspiration  (  paispir/'-Jan ).  [a.  F.  perspira- 
tion (in  Pare  1561),  n.  of  action  horn  perspirer, 
ad.  L.  persplrare :  «ee  PERBPIRB.]  The  action  of 
perspiring,  in  various  senses. 

\  1.   Breathing  out  or  through.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Perspiration,  a  perspiration,  or  breathing 
through.  1681  CHETHAM  Angler •  s  Vatic-tit,  iii.  i  16  (1689) 
27  It  s  convenient  to  bore  small  holes  in  it  for  their  better 
perspiration.  1710  SHAFTESB.  CHarac.  ill.  Adv.  Author  i, 
He  wou'd  find  the  Air  perhaps  more  rarefy 'd  and  sulable  to 
the  Perspiration  requird,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  Poetical 
Genius 

t  2.  Evaporation,  exhalation.  06s. 

1651  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  vii.  70  This  Spaw  water  is 
strongest.. in  Winters  frost,  by  teasonof  the  earth  being  the 
more  bound  up,  and  the  said  spirits  being  thereby  kept 
from  perspiration.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  II  329 
CoverM  only  with  a  loose  Cover,  that  there  may  be  a.  dee 
Perspiration  of  the  Volatile  Spirit  of  your  Must. 

3.  The  excretion  of  moisture  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  (originally  applied  to  the  insensible 
excretion,  now  also  to  the  sensible) ;  sweating. 

1626  BACON  Syh-a  $  680  Much  of  the  matter  of  hair  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  [than  the  head!  goeth  forth  by 
insensible  perspiration.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Perspira- 
tion is  as  it  were  a  breathing  or  vaporing  of  ihe  whole  body 
through  the  skin.  1704  SWIFT  Mich.  Operat.  Spirit  ii.  Misc. 
(1711)  293  These  [Caps]  when  moislen'd  wilh  Sweat,  slop  all 
Perspiration.  1740  BAYNARIJ  Health  (ed.  6)  21  For  thro'  a 
constant  dilatation,  The  spirits  spend  by  perspiration.  1804 
ABFRNETHY  Snrg.  Obs.  186  His  feet  put  into  warm  water  in 
hopes  of  procuring  perspiration.  1841  ABDY  H'ater  Cure 
(1843)  159  He  leturns  to  hU  bed,  and  drives  out  ihe  enemy 
by  renewed  perspiration. 

f  b.  The  exhalation  of  vapour  or  moisture 
through  the  pores  of  plants.  Obs. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I  29  That  all  Vegetables  have 
a  constant  perspiration,  the  continual  dispersion  of  their 
odour  makes  out.  1674  GREW  Vegtt.  Trunks  ii.  8  7  Part  of 
the  Sap,  remitted,  in  perspirations,  back  again  into  the  Aer. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  (-fOf.  I.  673  The  perspiration  of  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds. .fills  the  air  wilh  moisture. 

4.  concr.  That  which  is  perspired  ;  sweat. 

1715  N.  ROBINSON  Th  Physick  72  It  yields  an  Excrement 
calld  Perspiration,  which  is  the  last  Digestion  the  Blood 
undergoes.  1759  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  211  Their 
covering  was  not  thick  enough  to  keep  in  their  peispiration. 
1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom.  Singer  I.  21  The  next  minute 
the  perspiration  stands  on  your  forehead. 

5.  Comb. 

1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  $  It  is  no  holiday-work 
climbing  that  sleep,  craggy,  perspiration-exciting. .  Pinnacle. 
1890  Weitm.  Gaz.  29  Nov.  2/1  His  red-brown  perspiration- 
bathed  arms. 

Perspirative  (paispai'Tativ,  paMsphv'tiv),  a. 
rare.  [f.  L.  persplrat-,  ppl.  stem  of  persplrare  to 
PERSPIRE  +  -IVE.]  Promoting  or  subservient  to 
perspiration;  =  next. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio).  Perspirative,  of  or  pertaining  to 
perspiration  or  breathing  or  exhaling  through.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Perspirativc,  performing  the  act  of  perspiration  [Hence 
in  later  diets  )  a  1776  R.  JAMES  Diss.  Fevers  (1778)  157  It 
is  a  very  common  error  m  practice,.. to  administer  very 
heating  and  perspirative  medicines,  wilh  an  intent  to  drive 
out  the  measles  as  it  is  called. 

Perspiratory  (paJspsi-'-ratari),  a.  [f.  L.  per- 
splrat- (see  prec.)  4-  -ORY  2.] 

1.  Subservient  to,  leading  to,  or  producing  per- 
spiration. 

1715  CHEVNE  Health  *  Lonf  Life  15  Besides  the  Air  that 
gets  through  the  perspiratory  Ducts  into  the  Blood,  when- 
ever  we  Eat.  Drink,  or  Brealh,  we  ale  laking  into  our 
Bodies  such  Air  as  is  about  us.  1731  1.  B.  tr.  Btlloilt't 
Hasp.  Surg.  ii.  Eliminate  them  out  of  the  body  by  the 
perspiratory  passages.  1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  204  De- 
posited ..  in  the  very  perspiiatory  poies  of  its  baik.  1791 
E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Card.  \.  Notes  101  Concerning  the  use  of 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Some  have  contended  that  they  are 
perspiratory  organs,  c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  1.  428/2 
Substances,  which,  .will  close  the  perspiratory  pores.  1900 
Pilot  17  Nov.  632/2  The  temperature  was  distinctly  per- 
spiratory. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  per- 
spiration. 

1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Mm.  Wattn  joiThis  Is  fulfilled.. by 
establishing  the  perspiratoryexcietion  in  the  fullest  manner. 
1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  51  To  stimulate  the  natural  perspi. 
ratory  action  of  the  skin. 

Perspire  (pJspai'-j),  v.  [ad.  L.  persplra-re, 
etymologically,  to  breathe  through  (I.  PER-  I  + 
spirare  to  breathe),  but  in  ancient  L.  used  only  in 
the  senses  '  to  breathe ',  and  '  to  blow  constantly 
(of  the  wind) '.  This  verb  is  not  retained  in  the 
modern  Romanic  langi] 

fl.  intr.  Of  the  wind:  To  breathe  or  blow 
gentl'y  through.  Obs.  rare. 

.648  HERRICK//VJA--  .  Farmeii Fral,  What  Ren.le  winds 
peispre  !  As  if  here  Never  had  been  the  northern  plundeier 

Tf  2"P/«/'."  Of  any  volatile  substance:  To  pass 
out  or  escape  in  the  form  of  vapour  through  por 
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(iii  the  human  body  or  any  porous  body  or  sub- 
stance) ;  to  escape  by  evaporation  ;  to  evaporate  ; 
to  exhale.  Obs.  (or  arch.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  196  A  man  in  the  morning 
is  lighter  in  the  scale,  because  in  sleep  some  pounds  have 
perspired.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  29  The  Effluvium's 
that  continually  perspire  out  of  all  Plants  whatsoever.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  7  This  Spiritus  Mundi..'\n 
.some  places  perspires  more  freely  than  in  other,  and  causes 
that  different  verdant  colour  of  the  Grass  in  certain  rings 
or  circles,  where  the  Country  people  fancy  the  Fairies  dance. 
1676  —  Cyder  (1691)  137  The  cork  being ..  porous,  part  of  i  lie 
spirits,  .peispire.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in. 
i.  (1723)  161  [Heat!  perspiring-forth  at  the  same  Outlets 
with  the  Water.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  436  The 
water  will  perspire  through  the  pores  of  the  cup. 

t  b.  fig.  To  transpire ;    to  come   out,   become 
public ;  to  '  get  wind '.  Obs.  rare. 

1766  ENTICK  London  I.  142  It  never  perspired  what  the., 
sum  amounted  unto.  Ibid.  265  The  affair  perspiring. 

3.  intr.  Of  a  person  (or  the  animal  body) :  To 
give  out  watery  fluid  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Originally  of  insensible  perspiration  ;  later  includ- 
ing sensible  perspiration  or  sweating.     (Now  the 
ordinary  sense.) 

1725  N.  ROBINSON  Tli.  Pliysick  180  Dropsical  People  are 
generally  ob>eivd  to  sweat  much,  but  perspire  little.  176. 
WESLEY  Serin,  i  Cor.  xiii.  9  During  a  night's  sleep,  a  healthy 
man  perspires  one  part  in  four  less  when  he  sweats,  than 
when  he  does  not.  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  LXI.  II.  1099  It  is  well 
known  that  for  some  time  past,  neither  man,  woman  nor 
child.. has  been  subject  to  that  gross  kind  of  exudation 
which  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  sweat;  .  .now 
every  mortal,  except  carters,  coal-heavers  and  Irish  Chair- 
men . .  merely  perspires.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  1 1.  394  A  child  is 
much  more  liable  to  perspire  than  an  adult.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  121  The  beat  causes  him  immediately  to  per- 
spire profusely. 

4.  trans,     f  a»   To  breathe  out ;  to  exhale ;  to 

emit  or  give  off  (air,  gas,  vapour,  fire).    Oh.  (or   i 
fig.  of  b.)     b.  To  give  off  (liquid)  through  pores,    \ 
either  insensibly  as  vapour,  or  sensibly  as  moisture: 
said  of  organic  bodies. 

a,  1680  MOKUEN  Ceog.  Kcct.  (1685)  329  The  Grotta.. famous 
for   those   pestilential  Vapors  which    it    perspires.     1683-4 
ROUINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  483  The  various  Effluvia 
perspli'd  out  of  our  Globe,    a  1711  Km  Preparatives  Poet.    \ 
Wks.  1721  IV.  54  To  make  Love  infinite  perspire  Devouring    | 
Fire,    a  1774  GOLDS.M.  SUIT.  Exp.  I'/iilos.  (1776)  II.  39  The 
vapours  perspired  by  the  clove  tree. 

b.  1707  PLOVER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  88  But  when  the 
great  quantity  of  Chyle  is  perspir'd,..lhe  Spirits  are  more 
incrcas'd.and  the  IJIood  is  well  ratify  d.    1759  tr.  Duhaniel's    • 
H  iisl'.m.  xii.  (1762)  385  To  perspire  offthecruditiesof  the  sap. 
1799  flffA  'Jrnl.  II.  141  The  matter  he  perspired  geneially 
smelt   sour.     1807  J.  E    SMITH  Phys.  Rot.  67  The   liquor 
perspired  becomes  sensible  to  us  by  being  collected  from 

a  branch  introduced  into  any  sufficiently  capacious  glass 
vessel.    1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  18  After  the  blossom  unfolds    | 
it  perspires  a  sweet  honey-like  fluid. 

Hence  Perspired  (-3i°Md)  ppl.  a. :  Perspiring 
•ubl.  so.  and  ppl.  a.  (whence  Ferspi'rinff  ly  adv.) ; 
Perspi-ry  a.  (co/ioy.},  full  of  perspiration. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inij.,  Apol.  in.  xv.  503  An  Atmo- 
sphere of  perspired  vapours.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  xiii. 
392  Like  the  perspiring  Bodies  of  living  Creatures.  1733 
IULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  ii.  19  note,  As  soon  as  the  per- 
spiring  Slate  returns.  18576.  Birds  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5) 
163  If. .an  organic  acid.. be  an  element  of  the  perspired 
fluid.  1860  All  Year  Round  No  63.  302  Two  seedy  old 
women,.. with.,  black,  perspiry  old  gloves.  1864  Evening 
Standard 26  May,  A  Jack. in-the-Green.. disporting  himself, 
perspiringly,  for  the  sake  of  a  hardly-earned  copper.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  689  Conscientiously  rolled  in 
your  blanket  until  the  perspiring  stage  is  well  over.  1899 
Al/butfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  725  In  health,  an  actively  per- 
spiling  skin  is  usually  a  flushed  skin. 

tPerspoi-1,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PER-  2  + 
SPOILT/.]  trans.  To  spoil  or  destroy  completely. 

1523  SURREY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett  Ser  l.  I  234  To  kepe 
theym  togidder  unto  the  tyme  that  I  shall  knowe  the  Duks 
army  bee  perspoiled. 

Perssh(e,  ol>s.  forms  of  PERISH,  PIERCE. 

Persaouar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PURSUER. 

fPersta-nd,  v.  Ols.rare.  [app.  a  confusion  of 
perceive  and  understand.]  trans.  To  understand. 

"IS77  GASCOIGNE  flowers  Wks.  (1587)  44  First  then  you 
must  perstand,  I  am  no  stranger  1  But  English  boy.  in 
England  borne.  1599  PF.ELE  Sir  Clyom.  Wks.(Rtldg.)492/i 
Say  what  is  your  will,  that  it  I  may  perstand. 

t  Persti-mulate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  perstimulnre,  f.  PER-  2  +  stinnilare  to  stimu- 
late.] trans.  To  stimulate  exceedingly. 

1613  COCKERAM.  Pctstimulatc,  to  piouoke. 

t  Pe-rstinate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  f  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  pcrslindi-e,  an  erroneous  reading  ofprxstinarc 
to  buy,  purchase.] 

i*J3  COCKERAM,  Perstinate,  to  set  price  on  a  thing. 

t  Perstre-perouS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  per- 
slrepfre  to  make  much  noise :  cf.  obstreperous^ 
Making  much  noise ;  noisy. 

1628  FORD  Loser's  Mel.  n.  i,  You're  too  perstreperous, 
sauce-box. 

Perstriction  (pwstri-kjsn).  [ad.  L.  (post- 
class.)  pcrstriction-em  a  rubbing,  friction,  n.  of 
action  f.  perslring^re  :  see  PERSTRINGE.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  perstringing ;  sharp  censure ; 
criticism;  stricture.  Obs.  rare. 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  67  A  free  perstriction  of 
the  disorders  observable  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  Ibid. 
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ii.  48  There  is  only  a  slight  perstriction  or  brief  intimation 

of  them. 
2.  Surg.  An  operation  for  stopping  haemorrhage 

by  compression  or  tightly  drawn  ligature  of  the 

artery. 

1893  m  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
So  fPerstri'ctlve  a.  Ois.,  of  the  nature  of  or 

tending  to  censure  or  reprimand. 
1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  in.  xxi.  333  They  . .  make  no 

perstrictive  or  invective  stroke  against  it. 
Perstringe    (pajstri-nds),   v.      [ad.  L.  per- 

string-lrc  to  bind  tightly,  draw   together,  graze, 

rub,  blunt,  make  dull,  touch  slightly,  glance  at, 

touch  or  wound  slightly  with  words,  censure,  repri- 
mand ;  f.  PEK-  *  +  stringtre  to  tie,  bind.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  bind  tightly ;  to  constrain,  rare. 
1684  r.  GODDARD  Plato's  Demon  343  These  proportionate 
arguments.. whilst  they  perstringe  the  mind,  do  not  con- 
strain the  body. 

2.  To  censure ;  to  take  to  task  ;  to  pass  strictures 
upon  ;  to  criticize  adversely,  find  fault  with. 

1540  in  Latimcr's  Semi,  lief.  Edw.  VI,  ii.  Pref.  (Arb.)  54 
He  [Latimer]  so  frankely  and  liberallye  taxed  perstringed 
and  openly  rebuked..  y«  peculiar  fauts  of  ceitayne  of  his 
auditours.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  168  So  was  I  glad  to 
find  it  [the  Uizy  life  of  ftiars]  justly  perstring'd  and  taken 
notice  of  by  a  learned  Person.  1831  DE  QUINCEV  Parr  Wks. 
1857  VI.  113, 1  am  endeavouring  with  the  gentlest  of  knout' 
ings  quietly  to  '  perstringe '  your  errors.  Sam  Parr  !. .  Per- 
stringing,  which  was  a  favoured  word  of  your  own.  was  a  no 
less  favoured  act.  1880  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  382  One  of  them,  by 
name  Marcellus,  is  lightly  perstringed  as  'praetenuis  merili '. 

f  8.  To  touch  on ;  to  glance  at ;  to  hint  at.   Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBV  Atkeom.  (1622)  Pref.  8  They  passe  ouer 
them  so  sleightly,  and  perstringe  them  so  briefely,  that  all  of 
them  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  haue  beene.  .rather  touched 
then  handled.  1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Catbal.  m.  iii.  (1713) 
228  But  that  ..these  parts  of  Knowledge  should  be  per- 
stringed  by  Moses  in  this  History,  it  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
the  least  probability  in  it.  1697  BURCHOPE  Disc.  Relir, 
Assemb.  114  To  observe  when  our  neighbour  is  perstring  d 
by  such  a  doctiine.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Perstringe,  to  touch 
lightly,  or  to  glance  at  a  thing  in  discourse.  1797  T.  GREEN 
Diary  Lover  of  Lit.  (1810)  43  The  prefaces  and  notes  per- 
stringe. .whatever  has,  of  late  years,  obtained  celebrity  in  I 
politics  or  litcraluie. 

t4.  To  blunt  or  dull  (the  eyes,  or  light)  ;  to 
dazzle  ;  to  dim.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  644  The  interrogations    i 
also  and  demaunds  [ought  to  be]  nothing  darke  or  intricate :    [ 
lest  they  doe  perstiinge  and  dazzle  their  eies,  who  are  not 
quicke  sighted.    1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KO<I->J  xxii.    I 
216  The  Sun  ..by  his  matchless  light  perstringeth  and    ; 
eclipseth  all  other  Starrs.     1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  i.  i.    i 
yii.  21  The  Golden  splendour  and  magnificencyof  them  did, 
it  seems,  so  perstringe  the  eyes  of  the  simple  sort. 

Hence  Ferstri'nging  vM.  sl>. ;  also  Ferstri'nge- 
ment,  censure,  stricture,  criticism. 

1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  88  A  perstringing  of  the  eyes 
might  delude  them.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  12  Dec.  669/2  One  more 
perstringement  and  we  nave  done. 

tPerstruct,  v.  Obs.  rare- •'.  [f.'L.perstruet-, 
ppl.  stem  of pcrstritlre  to  build  up  completely,  f. 
PER-  2  +  strufre  to  build.]  trans.  To  construct, 
put  together,  fashion. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev  Health  cclxxiv.  91  b,  The  mattere  per- 
strucled  in  dewe  order  and  fashion. 

Persuadable  (paisw^-dab'l),  a.  Also  6 
-yble.  [f.  PERSUADE  v.  +  -ABLE  ;  but  in  earlier 
form  ad.  L.  type  *persuddibilis,  f.  persuade  re  I\ 

fl.  Having  the  quality  of  persuading,  persuasive: 
=  PERSUASIBLE  i.  Obs. 

1:1530  L.  Cox  RHet.  (1899)  41  The  ryght  pleasaunt  and 
parsuadyble  arte  of  Rhetoryke. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Capable  of  being  persuaded  ; 
easy  to  persuade  :  =  PERSUASIBLE  2. 

1598  FLORIO,  Suasitile,  perswadable,  that  may  be  per- 
swaded. 1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pard.  tit.  iii.  (1713)  310  He 
requires  a  perswadable,  counsellable  temper.  1788  CLARA 
REEVE  Exiles  III.  8g,  1  was  rejoiced  to  find  him  so  rational  i 
and  persuadable.  1877  MRS.  Qutnwi  Makers  Flor.  x.  252 
They  had  no  easy  or  persuadable  ruler  in  their  new  Prior. 

t  3.  Of  a  thing :  That  may  be  recommended  to 
acceptance:  =  PERSOASIBLE  3.  Obs.  rare. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  H.  vii.  275  You  confesse  your 
selfe  that  it  is  petsuadeable,  but  by  inducements,  namely 
what  others  haue  obseiued,  found,  and  experienced. 

Hence  Persuadabi  lity  (-ibrlity),  Pcrsua-da- 
bleuess ;  Persua'dably  adv. 

1797  SOUTHKY  Lit.  to  y.  May  26  June  in  Lift  (1849)  I.  317  ', 
There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  in  the  *persuadibility  of 
man,  and  had  the  mania  of  man-mending.  1871  Persuada- 
bility  (see  PERSUASIBILITY,  quoL  1860].  1889  J.  M.  ROBERT- 
SON Est.  Crit.  Methodji  The  impulse  to  the  struggle  is  the 
notion  of  persuadibility.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  277 
From  what  you  intimate  of  Mr.  H.'s  Good  Humour,  and 
his  "Peisuadableness,  if  I  may  so  say.  1889  Blackw.  Mag. 
Apr.  569  Extraordinary  candour  and  persuadableness.  1611 
CorCR.,  Persuaii/'temcHt'nersuadeMy.  1632  in  SHERWOOD. 
(Hence  1818  in  TODD,  and  in  Mod.  Diets.] 

Persuade  (p3Jsw?-d),  v.  Also  6-8  perswade, 
(6  Sc.  -swaid,  -suaid,  -suaed).  [ad.  L.  persuil- 
dire  to  bring  over  by  talking,  induce,  f.  PER-  i  or 
2  +  suadire  to  advise,  recommend,  urge  as  desir- 
able: see  SHADE,  SUASION;  perh.  immediately 
from  Y.  persuader,  in  Oresme  I4thc.,  but  not  in 
general  use  until  i6thc.] 
I.  To  persuade  a  person. 


PERSUADE. 

L  trans.  To  induce  (a  person)  to  believe  some- 
thing ;  to  lead  to  accept  a  statement,  doctrine,  fact, 
etc. ;  to  win  to  a  belief  or  assurance.  Const,  that 
(a  thing  is  so),  formerly  sometimes  ace.  and  inf. 
(a  thing  to  be  so) ;  of  (a  fact,  etc.),  rarely  into, 
t  to,  out  of,  -^frorn  (a  belief,  etc.).  Somewhat  arch. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  40  In  youth,,  .which  is  lighte 
of  beliefe  and  sone  perswaded.  1538  STARKEY  Englatuti.  ii. 
29  Yf  hyt  (i.  e.  the  will]  be  persuadyd  that  gud  ys  yl,  and  yl 
gud.  a  1555  R|DLEY  Lament.  Churche  (1566)  Bviij,  They 
are  perswaded  it  to  be  truth.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
vi.  (1887)  41,  I  would  take  paines  to  perswade  them  by 
argumentes.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  ill.  156  These. . 
perswade  women  that  they  can  foretell  them  their  fortune. 
^1637  A.  WRIGHT  in  Hist.  Papers  iRoxb)  i.  Introd.  6  The 
villanous  humour  of  Jago  when  he  persuades  Othello  to  his 
jealousy.  1647  TRAPP  Comm  i  Cor.  viii.  7  No  mans  speech 
..shall  ever  perswade  me  from  that  opinion.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  n.  xxv.  132  To  perswade  their  Hearers  of  the 
Utility. .of  following  their  advise.  1691-8  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  (1711)  III.  39  Men  must  oftentimes  IK  persuaded  out  of 
their  Senses,  before  they  can  be  persuaded  into  Sense.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scaiid.  in.  iii,  They'll  persuade  me  presently 
I'm  at  Bengal.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre'sSttid.  Nat. 
(1799)  I.  Pref.  31  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  actually 
was  only  the  24th  of  January.  1813  T.  C.  GBATTAN  Father's 
Curse  i.  I  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  the  contrary 
by  a  host  of  cynical  philosophers.  1844  LADY  G.  C.  FULLER- 
TON  Ellen  Middle  ton  xi,  We  could  peisuade  her  out  of 
those  notions. 

b.  refi.  To  bring  oneself  to  believe,  convince 
oneself;  to  arrive  at  a  certain  or  assured  belief;  to 
become  or  be  sure. 

1541  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  4, 1  cannot  persuad 
myself  that  your  maistershipp  hateth  in  me.. any  thyng 
excepte  vices.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Het.  vi.  9  We  haue 
perswaded  our  semes  better  things  of  you  [1611  BIBLE, 
Wee  are  perswaded  better  things  of  you).  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  n.  iii.  223,  I  perswade  my  selfe,  to  speake  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.  ti««j  MILTON  On  Death  of 
Fair  Infant  v,  Yet  can  1  not  perswade  me  thou  art  dead. 
1718  J.  CIIAMBERLAYNB  Re/if.  Philos.  Pref.  (1730)  28  Per- 
swading  themselves ..  that  their  own  Hypotheses  will  serve 
them.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  ii,  Persuading  oneself  that 
men  and  women  are  to  be  studied  in  that  fashion. 

c.  pa.pple.  Led  to  believe,  brought  to  the  belief; 
'  convinced  ',  assured,  certain,  sure. 

'553  EDEN  Treat.  Neiue  Ind.  (Arb.)  24  The  hole  nacion  is 
perswaded  that  they  greatly  excel  all  other  men.  £1595 
CAPT.  WVATT  K.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  fnd.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  9  Wee 
had  sight  of  a  saile.  .the  which  wee  weare  perswaded  was 
one  of  our  consotts,  1678  BUNYAN  Pitgr.  i.  152,  I  have  a 
Key. .  that  will,  I  am  persuaded, open  any  Lock  in  Doubting 
Castle.  1703  MAUNDRELL  jfonrn.  Jertis.  (1732)  15  Fully 
perswaded  of  the  truth  of  it  themselves.  1790  PALEY 
Horse  Paul.  Rom.  i.  10  No  one,  I  am  persuaded,  will  suspect 
that  this  clause  was  put  into  St.  Paul  s  defence.  1852  H. 
ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  282,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  notion,  .is  a  fallacy. 

d.  absol.  To  convince,  be  convincing,  carry  con- 
viction ;  to  use  persuasion. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Edttc.  (1677)  174  Such  as  perswade  as 
well  as  delight.  1714  Steele's  Poet.  Misc.  29  The  charming 
Youth  Perswades  with  so  much  Eloquence  and  Truth.  1891 
STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBORNE  Wrecker  269  His  strong  sterling 
face  progressively  and  silently  persuaded  of  his  full  know- 
ledge. 

2.  To  induce  or  win  over  (a  person)  to  an  act  or 
course  of  action  ;  to  draw  the  will  of  (another)  to 
something,  by  inclining  his  judgement  or  desire 
to  it ;  to  prevail  upon,  or  urge  successfully,  to  do 
something.  Const,  to  with  inf.  (formerly  sometimes 
that  with  subord.  cl.) ;  to,  unto,  into  (an  action, 
etc.) ;  a\sofrom,  out  of(  =  to  dissuade  successfully). 

1513  MORE  Rick.  Ill  Wks.  41  The  Quene  being  in  this 
wise  peiswaded,  such  woorde  sente  vnto  her  sonne,  and 
vnto  her  brother.  15x6  TINDALE  Matt,  xxvii.  20  The  chefe 
preestes.  .had  parswaded  the  people  that  they  shulde  axe 
Barrabas.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Faitiilye  of  Loue  6 
Yet  saw  he  not  a  reason  to  pertwade  him  to  let  Israeli  go. 
1585 T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's.  Voy.  l.  xii.  14  [He]  vsed 
aline  meanes  he  coulde  to  perswade  me  from  it.  1586  A. 
DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  70  To  perswade  him  to  the 
use  thereof,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT//™  VIII  (1683)  218 
He  had  accorded  divers  othei  conditions,  which  no  other 
persons  could  have  persuaded  him  unto.  1771  T.  HULL 
Sir  W.  Harrington  1.  121  To  persuade  the  lady  into  a 
private  marriage.  <z  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  I.  381  To 
persuade  the  young  and  old  against  too  much  love  for  the 
body.  1857  GEO.  ELIOT  Scenes  Clerical  Life,  Janet's  Re- 
pentance  vii,  Persuading  my  clients  away  from  me.  1865 
DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  i.  vi,  Be  persuaded  into  being  respect, 
able  and  happy.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed,  2)  I.  128  The  man 
was  persuaded  to  open  the  door. 

b.  absol.     (See  also  8.) 

"577  EARL  OF  LEICESTER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  373 
We  all  do  what  we  can,  to  persuade  from  any  progress  at 
all.  1602  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  n.  xxv,  A  sufficient  motive 
to  persuade.  1846  G.  F.  GRAHAM  Eng.  Synonyms  (1862)  216 
In  older  to  persuade,  we  address  the  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tion. In  order  to  convince,  we  address  the  reasoning  faculty. 

c.  To  get  by  or  as  by  persuasion,  to  'coax'. 
nonce-use. 

1887  NICOLAY  &  HAY  A.  Lincoln  I.  L  (1890)  25  It  required 
..  earnest  and  intelligent  industry  to  persuade  a  living 
out  of  those  barren  hillocks  and  weedy  hollows. 

t  3.  To  seek  to  induce  (a  person)  to  (or  from) 
a  belief,  a  course  of  action,  etc. ;  to  assure,  try  to 
convince,  '  impress  upon '  (one)  that ;  to  urge, 
plead  with,  advise  or  counsel  strongly  ;  with/row, 
etc.,  to  advise  against  a  course,  to  dissuade.  Const, 
as  in  i  and  2.  Obs. 
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1525  ABP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  371  In 
caas  they  finde  any  maner  of  sticking  or  difricultie  in  thayme, 
not  to  wade  verey  far  to  persuade  thayme.  1538  STARKEY 
England  \.  ii.  52  Men  of  gret  wytt . .  began  to  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  pepu!  to  forsake  that  rudnes  and  vncomly  lyfe. 
1390  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  6  They  perswaded  him 
with  great  vehemence,  that  it  was  verie  meele  and  con- 
uenient.  1673  WooD/.f/^O.  H.  S.)  II.  332, 1  persuaded  the 
society  to  set  it  above  the  arches,  but  I  was  not  then  heard. 
1796  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  Poole  (1895)  186  That  I  should 
find  you  earnestly  and  vehemently  persuading  me  to  prefer 
Acton  to  Stowey.  1801  —  to  Southey  362  Dr.  Fenwick  has 
earnestly  persuaded  me  to  try  horse -exercise. 

II.  To  persuade  a  thing. 

f  4.  To  induce  belief  of  (a  fact,  statement,  opinion, 
etc.) ;  to  lead  one  to  think  or  believe ;  to  prove, 
demonstrate.  Const,  with  simple  obj.,  or  obj.  d. 
(with  that,  or  ace.  and  inf.} ;  and  with  to^  unto,  or 
simple  dative  of  person.  Obs, 

15*8  G.  DE  CASSALIS,  etc.  Let.  Wolsey  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
I.  App.  xxiii.  46  It  was  wel  known  and  persuaded  to  the 
Kings  Highnes  and  your  Gr.  of  the  gret  zeal,  love,  and 
affection  that  his  Holynes  bearith  towards  them  both.  Ibid. 
49  It  hath  been  persuaded  to  the  Pope,.. that  there  is  no 
way  to  delyver  Italy  of  war,  but  to  commence  it  in  some 
other  place.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  225  We  shall.. 

rrswade  theirnthe  rather  the  truthe  of  our  cause.  1581 
BELL  H  addons  Ansv,'.  Osor.  292  b,  Surely  if  Osorius 
can  perswade  that  to  be  true,  he  shall  beare  the  bell  away. 
11643  Lp.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility (1646)  97  The  grossest 
errours,  if  they. .be  but  new,  may  be  perswaded  to  the  mul- 
titude. 1685  tr.  fiossnefs  Doctr.  Cath,  Ch.  ii.  3  This  is 
what  they  endeavour  to  perswade, 

5.  To  induce  the  doing  or  practice  of  (an  act, 
course  of  action,  etc.)  by  argument,  entreaty,  or 
the  like;  to  lead  one  to  do  or  practise;  to  urge 
successfully  upon  one ;  to  induce  or  lead  to  by 
reasoning,  etc.  Const,  simple  obj.t  rarely  obj.  cl. ; 
with  to,  unto,  or  simple  dative  of  person,  arch. 

1538  BALE  Thre  Lawcs  n  Perswadynge  all  truth,  dys- 
swadynge  all  iniury.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  iSb,  A 
philosophier..persuadyng  the  contempte  of  golde  &  siluer. 
1560  WHITEHORNE  Arte  Warre(i$-]$  65  To  perswade  or  to 
diswade  a  thing  vnto  fe\ve  is  verye  easie.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  VI,  ni.  iii.  176  Your  King.  .Sends  me  a  Paper  to  per- 
swade me  Patience?  1647  N.  KACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ix. 
(1739)  118  The  Taxes,  -were  rather  perswaded  than  imposed 
upon  them.  (1x677  B*WIOWCtf»fe1«rtirf«*w(l7I4)43  Rational 
considerations,  apt .  -to  persuade Contentedness.  1753  L.  M. 
Accomplished  Woman  II.  294  But  what  need.. of  so  many 
arguments  to  persuade  that  which  is  so  conformable  to  their 
disposition?  1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ch.  of  Fathers  vu.  104 
<tr.  Let.  of  St.  Basil),  I  know  letters  are  but  feeble  instru- 
ments  to  persuade  so  great  a  thing. 

t  6.  To  commend  (a  statement,  opinion,  etc.)  to 
acceptance,  to  urge  as  credible  or  true;  to  inculcate; 
to  go  to  prove,  make  probable.  Const,  as  in  4.  Ols. 

1537  tr.  Latimer'sist  Serm,  bef.  Coni'oc.  A  vij.Thcy  haue 
a  wonderfulle  prety  example,  to  perswade  this  thynge.  134* 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apofih.  234  Thei  persuaded  not  to  hym  the 
thynge  that  were  false.  1553  KENNEDY  Cow  fend.  Tract. 
in  Wodrow  Sac*  Mtsc.  (1844)  T05  The  Jewis  perswaded 
circumcisioun  to  be  necessare  with  Bnptime.  1588  PARKE 
tr.  Mcndoza's  Hist.  China  128  There  was  none  that  better 
coulde.  .perswade  with  His  Majestiethe  great  importance  of 
that  ambassage.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xix.  8  Disputing  and  per- 
swading the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God.  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  vi.  127  Evidences  of  probability 
strongly  perswading  the  same  Truth.  1687  TOWERSON 
Baptism  113  The  former  of  these  perswading  Men's  being 
under  sin  from  some  inward  principle. 

t7.  To  commend  to  adoption,  advise,  counsel, 
advocate,  recommend  (an  act,  course  of  action, 
etc.).  Const,  as  in  5,  Obs, 

1525  ABP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  371 
Muche  medling  and  persuading  this  Matier  to  come   to 
effecte.     1586  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr,  Acad.  I.  (1594)  584 
Megabytes,  .perswaded  the  oligarchical!  government.    1656 
KIDGLEY  Pract,  Physick  44  Physicians  perswade  that,  .the 
Artery  shall  be  cut  crosse  asunder.    1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE 
Barthol.  Anat.  Manual  i.  vi.  312  In  Diseases  of  the  Head 
(if  the  Circulation  did  not  perswade  the  contrary)  the  opening 
of  the  Cephalick  Vein  would  help  a  little  more.  1781  MADAN 
Thelyph.  III.  326  He  always  perswades  a  public  marriage. 

III.  8.    intr.    To  use   persuasion;   to    plead, 
expostulate,  use  inducements  to  win  over  to  some 
opinion  or  some  course  of  action  ;  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, to  succeed  in  bringing  over  or  inducing. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W,  de  \V.  1531)  84  He  wyll  make  other 
personcs  to  couer  his  offence.. or  perswade  &  entreate  for 
nym-     »53»  BKCON  Pomaunder  of  Prayer  Wks.  (1560)  H. 
215  The   world   perswaded  vnto   vanytyes.    1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.forM.v,  i.  93  How  I  perswaded,  how  I  praid,  and 
kneel'd.      1684  tr.  Boiiet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.    176   Barber- 
Chirurgeons  sometimes  perswade  to  it.     1798  LANDOR  Gebir 
i.  72  He  went,  nor  slumber 'd  in  the  sultry  noon  When  viands, 
couches,  generous  wines,  persuade. 

IV.  To  persuade  with.     t  9.  To  use  persuasion 
with,  expostulate  with,  plead  with;  sometimes,  to 
prevail  with.   Obs. 

1581  RICH  Arrow// (1846)  179  Not  doubtyng  but. .that  he 
nymself  would  so  perswade  with  his  brother,  that  she 
should  bee  heard  to  speake  in  her  owne  defence.  1593 
NASHE  Christ's  T.  z  lesus,  whom  hee  sent  from  Heauen 
to  perswade  with  these  Hus-band-men.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck, 
v.  in.  ii.  283  The  Magnificoes  Of  greatest  port  haue  all  per- 
swaded  with  him.  1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  MachiaveCs  Disc. 
Ltvy  I.  235  A  good  man  may  easily  have  the  meanes  to 
perswade  with  a  licentious  and  tumultuous  people,  and  so 
reduce  them  to  reason.  1684  HUNVAN  Pilgr.  n.  62  Whoever 
they  could  perswade  with,  they  made  so  too. 

t"k'  fig-  Of  a  thing:    To   have   influence   or 
weight  with  ;  to  prevail  or  avail  with.   Obs. 
VOL.  VII. 


1618  Let.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  to  You  and  I 
well  know,  that  this  stile  most  perswades  with  them.  x6» 
MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d*Alf.  i.  146,  I  saw. .that 
neither  perswasions,  nor  protestations  would  perswade  with 
her.  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xxxiv.  23  Profit  perswades 
mightily  with  the  multitude. 

1 10.  a.  with  clause  (with  that  or  equivalent)  in 
senses  4  and  6.  06s. 

1535  CRANMER  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  304, 1  cannot  persuade  with  myself  that  he  so  much 
tendereth  the  king's  cause  as  he  doth  his  own.  1553  T. 
WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  Pref.,  These  ..  perswaded  with  them 
what  was  good,  what  was  bad,  and  was  gainfull  for  man- 
kinde.  1651  R,  VAUGHAN  in  Usshcr's  Lett.  (1686)  561  This 
Evidence  doth  perswade  with  me,  that  Cadwalader  '.vent  to 
Rome  far  before  Anno  680. 

tb.  with  obj.  clause  or  infm.  expressing  purpose, 
in  sense  7.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  161  Quen- 
dreda. .  wente  abowte  to  persuade  with  her  husbande  that  he 
should  murthere  Ethelbertus.  1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr. 
Faith  59  S.  Augustm  persuadeth  with  him  to  leaue  the 
Manichees.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  406  His 
friends  perswadea  with  him  that  voluntarily,  he  would.. 
give  over  this  violent  and  lordly  rule.  1637  HEYLIN  Brief 
Answ.  Burton  61  His  Doctors  ..  perswaded  with  him  ..  to 
vent  that  humour. 

t  Fersna'de,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec,]  An  act 
of  persuading;  persuasion. 

1590  T.  WATSON  Eglogue  Death  Wahingham  421  Thy 
learnd  persuades  command  my  sorrow  cease.  1626  Faithful 
Friends  i.  i,  The  king's  entreats,  Persuades  of  friends,  .can 
[not]  move  him. 

Persuaded  (pa-isw^'ded),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED  1.]  Prevailed  upon ;  convinced  ;  having  an 
assured  opinion  ;  f  proved,  demonstrated  (obs.}  ; 
induced  by  persuasion  :  see  the  verb,  esp.  I  c. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  IntpnhnSi  perswaded,  prouoked,  in- 
forced.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cah>in"s  Inst,  i.  vii.  §  5  Let  this. . 
stand  for  a  certainly  persuaded  truthe.  1638  WILKINS  New 
World  ix.  (1707)  72  This  Answer  ..  rather  bewrays  an 
obstinate,  than  a  perswaded  Will.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Soc.  Atner.  II.  104  Thoroughly  persuaded  persons.  1860 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint  vnt.  L  §  17  A  persuaded  or  voluntarily 
yielded  obedience. 

Hence  Fersua'dedly  11.17'. ;  Fersua*dedness. 

1638  FORD  Fancies  r.  i,  He's  our  own;  Surely,  nay  most 
persuadedly.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  \.  (1700)  8  From 
Persuadedness  that  nothing  can  be  a  greater  Happiness 
than  her  Favour. 

Persuadend  (pajsw^-dend).  nonce-wd.  [ad. 
L.  persuadendus,  gerundive  of  persi4adere  to  PER- 
SUADE.] A  person  who  is  to  be  persuaded. 

1865  GROTE  Plato  II.  xxiv.  255  That  the  topics  insisted  on 
by  the  persuader  shall  be  adapted  to  the  feelings  ..  of  the 
persuadend. 

Persuader  (p3jsw^"d3j).  [f.  PERSUADE  v.  + 
-ER1.  Cf.  obs.  F.  pemtadeur  (i5~i6th  c.).]  One 
who  or  that  which  persuades.  Const.  <?/*a  person, 
formerly  also  ^/"an  action,  etc.:  see  the  verb. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet..  Pcrsuasort  a  perswnder  or  inducer  to 
do  a  thynce.  1550  BALE  Apol.  86  b,  Neyther  is  S.  Paule. . 
a  persuader  of  vowes  makynge.  1580  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  281  I'lamit  as  the  persuaderis  of  his  Hienes  in 
sindrie  thingis.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  148  The 
euill  persuaders  of  rebellion  preuailed  with  him.  1654  R. 
CoDRiNGTONtr.  lustinc  xxxviii.  458  His  friend,  .was  both  his 
Companion,  and  his  perswader  to  undertake  this  journey. 
1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  vi.  94The  sweet  Perswader  speaks.  1838 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863)  35  The  canoes.. 
are  very  inviting  persuaders  to  this  species  of  exercise. 

b.  slang.  Something  used  to  compel  submission 
or  obedience,  as  a  weapon,  spurs,  etc. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg.  T.  (ed.  3)!  Persuaders,  spurs. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xii,  He  never  appeared  on  deck 
without  his  'persuader1,  which  was  three  rattans  twisted 
into  one,  like  a  cable.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxiv, 
I  didn't  admire  his  carryin'  them  murderous  little  per- 
suaders, and  being  so  ready  to  use'em.  1871  *  M.  LEGRAND* 
Cambr.  Freshnt.  xiv,  'Don't  you  go  in  "persuaders"— 
spurs,  you  know?'  Mr.  Pokyr  explained. 

Persuadibility,  variant  of  PERSUADABJLITY. 

Persua'ding,  vM.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING*.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PERSUADE;  persuasion. 

1530  PALSGR.  253/2  Persuadyng,  persuasion.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Acts  xix.  26  This  Paul  turneth  awaye  moch  people 
with  his  persuadyng.  a  1614  DONNE  BteMMTOf  (1644)  ig8 
This  perswading  to  his  destruction,  1651  HOBBES  Leviatk. 
in.  xhi.  289  There  was  then  no  government  by  Coercion, 
but  only  by  Doctrine,  and  Perswnding. 

Persua'ding,  ppla.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  persuades  ;  persuasive. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  8  His  Epistle  is., 
altogether  of  the  perswading  kinde.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  K///t 
iv  ii.  52  He  was.  .Exceeding  wise,  faire  spoken,  and  per- 
swading. a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  iii.  (1642)  173 
An  argument,  and  perswading  motive.  1745  T.  RANDALL 
in  Sc.  Paraphr,  xi.  vi,  Though  all  men's  eloquence  adorn 'd 
My  sweet  persuading  tongue. 

Hence  Persna'ding-ly  adv.)  persuasively. 

iSS»  HULOEF.  Perswadynglye,  persuasibiliter.  1614  J. 
COOKF,  TuQuoque  in  Dodsley  0.  PI.  VII.  71  Some  fitter 
time  Shall  bring  me  more  persuadingly  unto  her. 

Persuance,  obs.  form  of  PURSUANCE. 

tPersua'se.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  persudsus 
(-u  stem),f.  ppl.  stem  of  persuader  e.]  Persuasion. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  v.  Kj.  He  may  per- 
swade  as  long  as  his  perswase  Is  backt  with  reason  and  a 
right-full  sute.  Ibid.  K  ij,  What  say  you  vnto  my  perswase? 

Persuasibility  (psjsw^sibHiti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  persuasible ;  capa- 
bility of  being,  or  readiness  to  be,  persuaded. 


1617  DONNE  Serm.  v.  49  When  thou  shall  have,  .infused  a 
perswasibility  into  them  and  a  perswasivenesse  into  me,  by 
thy  Spirit.  184*  W.  IRVING  in  Life  *  Lett.  (1866)  III.  236 
Maria  Christina  miscalculated  ..  on  the  persuasibility,  if 
I  may  use  the  term,  of  Espartero.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb. 
Faun  xxvii.  II.  177  The  young  counts  good-nature  and 
easy  persuasibility  [so  ed.  1865 ;  edd.  1871,  79,  '84,  etc.,  per- 
suadability]  were  among  his  best  characteristics. 

Persuasible  (pwsw^-slb'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  per- 
sudsibil-ist  f.  perwas-t  ppl.  stem  of  persuaders  to 
PERSUADE  :  see  -BLE.] 

fl.  Having  the  power  to  persuade;  persuasive.  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  ii.  4  Not  in  persuable  [v.r.  persuasible, 
Vulg.  persuasibtlibus  j  1388  suteli  sturyng]  wordis  of  mannis 
wysdom.  153*  MORE  Con/ut.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  810/2  One 
..by  hys  persuasible  wordes  had  turned  the  waueringe 
people.  1580  HARVEY  in  Spenser's  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  39 
The  best  and  persuasiblest  Eloquence.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Col.  xi.  4  With  probable  and  persuasible  speeches. 

2.  Capable  of  being,  or  ready  to  be,  persuaded  ; 
open  to  persuasion. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  278  That 
suche  infante  fereth  &  loueth  god  and  were  persuasyble. 
1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logfkc  374  One  that  is  rather  per- 
swaisable  by  mens  authentic,  then  by  reason.  1854  Blackiu. 
Mag.  LXXVI.  46  His  wife  being  a  persuasible  woman,  who 
will  hear  reason  after  all. 

f  3.  Capable  of  being  commended  for  acceptance ; 
credible,  plausible.  Obs. 

16*8  JACKSON  Creed  ix.  xxxvi.  §  2  The  latter  opinion  is  in 
itself  persuasible.  a  1643  LD,  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility 
(1646)  127  Nor  [is]  Mahumelisme  at  any  time  so  perswasible 
as  Christian  religion. 

Hence  Persua'sibleness,  persuasibility ;  Per- 
,  sua-sibly  adv.y  in  a  persuasible  manner;  tper- 
|  suasively. 

1553  in  Foxe  A.  fy  M.  (1583)  1802  This  man  did  . .  speake 
..earnestly  and  perswasibly,  as  euer  I  heard  any.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Persuasiveness,  the  quality  of  being  flexible  by 
persuasion.  [Hence  1818  in  TODD;  and  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Persuasion  (pa-rsw^an).  Also  6-8  persw-; 
4  -cioun,  6  -cion,  -tio(u)n.  [ad.  L.  penuasion- 
eniy  n.  of  action  horn  persuadere  to  persuade :  perh. 
through  F.  persuasion  ( 1 4th  c.  persuacion  in 
Oresme,  persuarioun  in  Gower).] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  persuading  or  seeking 
to   persuade ;    the  presenting   of  inducements   or 
winning  arguments;  the  addressing  of  reasonings, 
appeals,   or  entreaties   to   a   person   in   order   to 

j    induce  him  to  do  or  believe  something. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gal.  v.  8  Forsoth  this  perstiacioun,  or  softe 

'  mouynge,  is  not  of  hym  that  clepide  ;ou.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dictcs  133  Ther  may  no  persuasions  nor  holsom 
counseil  aunile.  1555  EDEN  Decades  24  Seduced  by  theyr 
perswasions  and  prouocations.  15^5  SHAKS.  John  v.  v.  ii 
The  English  Lords  By  his  perswasion,  are  againe  falne  ofl". 
1697  POTTER  Antiy.  Greece  i.  iii.  (1715)  10  These,  he,  by  his 
Persuasions,  nppeas'd.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xlv.  (1869) 
11.674  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success. 
1856  KROUDE  Hist.  E-ng.  (1858)  I.  v.  472  Promises  and  per- 
suasions being  unavailing,  they  tried  threats.  1867  FREE- 
MAN Ncrm.  Cony.  I,  iv.  257  By  force  or  persuasion,  he 
gained  ever  to  his  side  the  Princes  of  Aquitaine. 

fb.  Something  tending  or  intended  to  induce 
belief  or  action  ;  an  argument  or  inducement.  Obs. 
c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  \\.  364  How  thenketh  the  my 
conclusyon.. .  A  goode  persuasion  Quod  he  hyt  is.  1145° 
tr.  Df  [mitatione  \\\.  vii.  72  He  wil  not  bileue  |>e  wily  per- 
suasions of  be  enemy.  1531  MORE  Confut.  Tindalf  Wks. 
695/2  An  other  that  serueth  more  honest,  or  that  hath  belter 
perswasions,  than  he.  1598-9  [E.  FORDE]  Paristnus  t.  (1661) 
42  A  sufficient  perswasion  to  all  that  the  Prince.. was  mur- 
dered. 1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  HI.  63  For  his  relation 
we  gaue  him  many  toyes,  with  perswasions  to  goe  with  vs. 
C.  Power  of  persuading,  persuasiveness. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twct.  N.  in.  iv.  383  1st  possible  that  my 
deserts  to  you  Can  lacke  perswasion?  1759  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  I.  xix,  Persuasion  hung  upon  h»  lips,  and  the 
elements  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  were  so  blended  up  in  him. 
1858  LYTTON  What  will  he  do  vin.  i.  note.  No  printer's 
type  can  record  his  decorous  grace,  the  persuasion  of  his 
silvery  tongue,  i8<S8  M.  PATTISON  Acadttn.  Org.  v.  166 
For  teaching  there  is  required  a  persuasion  as  well  as  for 
advocacy,  though  of  a  different  kind. 

2.  a.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  persuaded, 
convinced,  .or  assured  of  something;   conviction, 
assurance,  full  belief. 

1534  MORE  in  Ellis  Ori%  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  51  The  know- 
ledge of  your  trew  graciouse  persuation  in  that  behalfe. 
1601  DENT  Patkiv.  Heaven  242  In  the  verie  Elect,  and  in 
those  which  are  growen  to  the  greatest  perswasion.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  152  Perswasion  in  me  grew  That  I  was 
heard  with  favour.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt.  4-  S&r.  (1782) 
I.  Pref.  8  My  doubts  were,  .converted  into  a  full  persuasion. 
1855  BREWSTER  Newton  II.  xx.  221  He  intimated  to  Newton 
..his  persuasion  of  Fiamsteed's  fitness  for  the  work. 

b.  With  //.   That  of  which  one  is  persuaded ; 
what  one  is  led  to  believe;  a  belief,  conviction. 


ciSio  MORE  Picus  Wks.  14/1  This  is  a  very  deadly  & 
lonstrous  perswacion,  which  hath  entred  the  mindes  ot 
men.      a  1687  PETTY  Pal.  Arith.  (.1600)  Pref.,  Examm  the 
following  Perswasions,  which    I    find   too  currant   in   th 
World.     1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist  175  My  Pj 
..  is,  that  the  Passage  relates  not  at  all  to  the  Eucha, 
i860  W.  COLLINS  Worn.  White  i.  viii,  It  will  always  remain 
my  private  persuasion  that  [etc.). 
3    spec   .Religious  belief  or  opinion;   a  iorm  or 
system  of  religions  belief,  a  creed.    Rarely  use. 
political  opinion.     Henee,  b.  A  body  of  person* 
holding   a  particular  religious   belief;   a 
denomination. 


PERSPIRED. 

(in  the  human  body  or  any  porous  body  or  sub- 
stance) ;  to  escape  by  evaporation  ;  to  evaporate  ; 
to  exhale.  Obs.  (or  arch.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  196  A  man  in  the  morning 
is  lighter  in  the  scale,  because  in  sleep  some  pounds  have 
perspired.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  29  The  Effluvium's 
that  continually  perspire  out  of  all  Plants  whatsoever.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Sysl.  Agric.  (1681)  7  This  Spiritus  Mundi..lft 
.some  places  perspires  more  freely  than  in  other,  and  causes 
that  different  verdant  colour  of  the  Grass  in  certain  rings 
or  circles,  where  the  Country  people  fancy  the  Fairies  dance. 
1676  —  Cyder{\fx)i)  137  The  cork  being.,  porous,  part  of  the 
spirits,  .peispire.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in. 
i.  (1723)  161  [Heat]  perspiring-forth  at  the  same  Outlets 
with  the  Water.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  436  The 
water  will  perspire  through  the  pores  of  the  cup. 

fb. _/fy.  To  transpire;    to  come   out,    become 
public ;  to  '  get  wind '.  Obs.  rare. 

1766  ENTICK  London  I.  142  It  never  perspired  what  the., 
sum  amounted  unto.  Ibid.  265  The  affair  perspiring. 

3.  intr.  Of  a  person  (or  the  animal  body) :  To 
give  out  watery  fluid  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Originally  of  insensible  perspiration  ;  later  includ- 
ing sensible  perspiration  or  sweating.     (Now  the 
ordinary  sense.) 

1735  N.  ROBINSON  Tit.  Physick  180  Dropsical  People  are 
generally  observ'd  to  sweat  much,  but  perspire  little.  176. 
WESLEY  Serin,  i  Cor.  xiii.  9  During  a  night's  sleep,  a  healthy 
man  perspires  one  part  in  four  less  when  he  sweats,  than 
when  he  does  not.  1791  Gentl.  Mng.  LXI.  II.  1099  It  is  well 
Tcnown  that  for  some  time  past,  neither  man,  woman  nor 
child.. has  been  subject  to  that  gross  kind  of  exudation 
which  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  sweat ; . .  now 
every  mortal,  except  carters,  coal-heavers  and  Irish  Chair- 
men ..  merely  perspires.  vjyjMed,  Jrnl.  II.  394  A  child  is 
much  more  liable  to  perspire  than  an  adult.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  i2r  The  heat  causes  him  immediately  to  per. 
spire  profusely. 

4.  trans,    t  a-   To  breathe  out ;  to  exhale ;  to 
emit  or  give  off  (air,  gas,  vapour,  fire).    Obs.  (or 

fig.  of  b.)  b.  To  give  off  (liquid)  through  pores, 
either  insensibly  as  vapour,  or  sensibly  as  moisture: 
said  of  organic  bodies. 

a.  1680  MORDEN  Ceog.  Rect.  (1685)  329  The  Grotta .  .famous 
for  those  pestilential  Vapors  which  it   perspires.     1683-4 
ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  483  The  various  Effluvia 
perspii'd  out  of  our  Globe,     asjii  KEN  Preparatives  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  IV.  54  To  make  Love  infinite  perspire  Devouring 
Fire,    a  1774  GOLDSM.  Sum.  Exp.  Males.  (1776)  II.  39  The 
vapours  perspired  by  the  clove  tree. 

b.  1707  FLOVER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  88  But  when  the 
great  quantity  of  Chyle  is  perspir'd,..the  Spirits  are  more 
incrcas'd,  and  the  Blood  is  well  rarify'd.   1759  tr.  Duhaniel's 
Hush,  m.xii.  (1762)385  To  perspire  off  the  crudities  of  the  sap. 
'799  Mf<l-  Jrnl.  II.  141  The  matter  he  perspired  generally 
smelt   sour.     1807  J.  E    SMITH  Phys.  Hot.  67  The   liquor 
perspired  becomes  sensible  to  us  by  being  collected  from 
a  branch  introduced  into  any  sufficiently  capacious  glass 
vessel.    1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  18  After  the  blossom  unfolds 
it  perspires  a  sweet  honey-like  fluid. 

Hence  Feispired  (-aie'jd)  ///.  a. ;  Perspi  ring- 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  (whence  Perspi'ringly  adv.} ; 
Perspi'ry  a.  (colloq.},  full  of  perspiration. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst,  Iniq.,  Apel.  in.  xv.  503  An  Atmo- 
spheie_  of  perspired  vapours.  1699  BENTLEY  Pkal.  xiii. 
392  Like  the  peispiring  Bodies  of  living  Creatures.  1733 
IUI.L  Horse. Hoeing  Hnsb,  ii.  19  note.  As  soon  as  the  per- 
spiring State  returns.  1857  G.  Bird's  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5) 
163  If. .an  organic  acid.. be  an  element  of  the  perspired 
fluid.  1860  All  Year  Round  No  63.  302  Two  seedy  old 
women, ..with,  .black,  perspiry  old  gloves.  1864  Evening 
Slandnrdib  May,  A  Jack-in-the-Green  ..disporting  himself, 
perspiiingly,  for  the  sake  of  a  hardly-earned  copper.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  689  Conscientiously  rolled  in 
your  blanket  until  the  perspiring  stage  is  well  over.  1899 
Alllnttfs  S)it.  Med.  VIII.  725  in  health,  an  actively  per- 
spiling  skin  is  usually  a  flushed  skin. 

tPerspoi-1,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PER-  2  4- 
SPOIL  v.]  trans.  To  spoil  or  destroy  completely. 

1523  SURREY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett  Ser  i.  I  234  To  kepe 
theym  togidder  unto  the  tyme  that  I  shall  knowe  the  Duks 
army  bee  perspoiled. 

Perssh(e,  obs.  forms  of  PERISH,  PIERCE. 

Perssouar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PURSUER. 

t  Persta-nd,  v.  Ol's.  rare.  [app.  a  confusion  of 
perceive  and  understand]  tram.  To  understand. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Flown  Wks.  11587)44  First  then  you 
must  perstand,  I  am  no  stranger  1  But  English  boy.  in 
England  boine.  1599  PEELE  Sir  Clyom.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  492/1 
Say  what  is  your  will,  that  it  I  may  perstand. 

t  Persti-mulate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  perslimulare,  i.  PER-  2  +  slinmlare  to  stimu- 
late.] trans.  To  stimulate  exceedingly. 

1623  COCKERAM.  Pei stimulate,  to  prouoke 

t  Pe-rstinate,  v.  Obs.  rare—>.  f  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.-ftrttixirt,  an  erroneous  reading  of priestindrc 
to  buy,  purchase.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Perstinate,  to  set  price  on  a  thing. 

t  Perstre'perous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  per- 
slrepere  to  make  much  noise  :  cf.  obstreperous.'] 
Making  much  noise ;  noisy. 

i6z8  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  n.  i,  You're  too  perstreperous, 
sauce-box. 

Perstriction  (psjstrrkfsn).  [ad.  L.  (post- 
class.)  perstriclion-em  a  rubbing,  friction,  n.  of 
action  f.  perstringfre  :  see  PERSTRINGE.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  perstringing ;  sharp  censure ; 
criticism;  stricture.  Obs.  rare. 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  67  A  free  perstriction  of 
the  disorders  observable  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  Ibid. 
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iL  48  There  is  only  a  slight  perstriction  or  brief  intimation 
of  them. 

2.  Surg.  An  operation  for  stopping  haemorrhage 
by  compression  or  tightly  drawn  ligature  of  the 
artery. 

1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

So  fPerstri'ctive  a.  06s.,  of  the  nature  of  or 
tending  to  censure  or  reprimand. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  CA.  m.  xxi.  333  They.,  make  no 
perstrictive  or  invective  stroke  against  it. 

Ferstringe  (psjstri-nd.s),  v.  [ad.  L.  per- 
string-ere  to  bind  tightly,  draw  together,  graze, 
rub,  blunt,  make  dull,  touch  slightly,  glance  at, 
touch  or  wound  slightly  with  words,  censure,  repri- 
mand ;  f.  PEK-  2  -f  stringifre  to  tie,  bind.] 

fl.  trans.  To  bind  tightly  ;  to  constrain,   rare. 

1684  T.  GODDARD  Platans  Demon.  343  These  proportionate 
arguments..  whilst  they  perstringe  the  mind,  do  not  con- 
strain the  body. 

2.  To  censure;  to  take  to  task  ;  to  pass  strictures 
upon  ;  to  criticize  adversely,  find  fault  with. 

1549  in  Latiitier"s  Semi.  bef.  Edw.  VI>  ii.  Pref.  (Arb.)  54 
He  [Latimer]  so  frankely  and  Hberallye  taxed  perstringed 
and  openly  rebuked..  y*  peculiar  fauts  of  ceitayne  of  his 
auditours.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  168  So  was  I  glad  to 
find  it  [the  lazy  life  of  friars]  justly  perstring'd  and  taken 
notice  of  by  a  learned  Person.  1831  DEQuiNCEV/^zrrWks. 
1857  VI.  113,  1  am  endeavouring  with  the  gentlest  of  knout- 
ings  quietly  to  '  perstringe  '  your  errors.  Sam  Parr!..Per- 
stringing,  which  was  a  favoured  word  of  your  own.  was  a  no 
less  favoured  act.  1880  Edin,  Rev.  Apr.  382  One  of  them,  by 
name  Marcellus,  is  lightly  perstringed  as  '  praetenim  merili  . 

f  3.  To  touch  on  ;  to  glance  at  ;  to  hint  at.   Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBV  Atheom.  (1622)  Pref.  8  They  passe  ouer 
them  so  sleightly,  and  perstringe  them  so  briefely,  that  all  of 
them  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  haue  beene.  .rather  touched 
then  handled.  1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  m.  iii.  (1713) 
228  But  that  ..these  parts  of  Knowledge  should  be  per- 
stringed by  Moses  in  this  History,  it  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
the  least  probability  in  it.  1697  BURGHOPE  Disc.  Relig. 
Assemb.  114  To  observe  when  our  neighbour  is  perstringd 
by  such  a  doctrine.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Perstringe^  to  touch 
lightly,  or  to  glance  at  a  thing  in  discourse.  1797  T.  GREEN 
Diary  Lover  of  Lit.  (1810)  43  The  prefaces  and  notes  per- 
stringe. .whatever  has,  of  late  years,  obtained  celebrity  in 
politics  or  literature. 

f4.  To  blunt  or  dull  (the  eyes,  or  light)  ;  to 
dazzle  ;  to  dim.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  644  The  interrogations 
also  and  demaunds  [ought  to  be]  nothing  darke  or  intricate: 
lest  they  doe  perstringe  and  daz2le  their  eies,  who  are  not 
quicke  sighted.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coeua  quasi  Koift;  xxii. 
216  The  Sun  ..by  his  matchless  light  perstringeth  and 
eclipseth  all  other  Starrs.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  i.  i. 
yii.  21  The  Golden  splendour  and  magnificency  of  them  did, 
it  seems,  so  perstringe  the  eyes  of  the  simple  sort. 

Hence  Perstri'nging"  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  Ferstri'nge- 
ment,  censure,  stricture,  criticism. 

1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  88  A  perstringing  of  the  eyes 
might  delude  them.  iSox  Sat.  Rev.  12  Dec.  669/2  One  more 
perstringement  and  we  have  done. 


,^.  Obs.  rare—1.  [f.L.  per  -struct  '-, 
ppl.  stem  tfptrttrufre  to  build  up  completely,  f. 
PER-  2  +  struere  to  build.]  trans.  To  construct, 
put  together,  fashion. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cclxxiv.  91  b,  The  mattere  per. 
structed  in  dewe  order  and  fashion. 

Persuadable  (paisw^'dab'l),  a.  Also  6 
-yble,  [f.  PERSUADE  v.  +  -ABLE  ;  but  in  earlier 
form  ad.  L.  type  *persuddibilis^  f.  persuadere.] 

fl.  Having  the  quality  of  persuading,  persuasive: 
=  PERSUASIBLE  i.  Obs. 

<ri530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1809)  4*  The  rj'ght  pleasaunt  and 
parsuadyble  arte  of  Rhetoryke. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Capable  of  being  persuaded  ; 
easy  to  persuade  :  =  PERSUASIBLE  2. 

1598  FLORIO,  Suasibilet  perswadable,  that  may  be  per- 
swaded.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pard.  m.  iii.  (1713)  310  He 
requires  a  perswadable,  counsellable  temper.  1788  CLARA 
REEVE  Exiles  III.  8q,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  Mm  so  rational 
and  persuadable.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  ^fai*1^  Flor.  x.  252 
They  had  no  easy  or  persuadable  ruler  in  their  new  Prior. 

f  3.  Of  a  thing  :  That  may  be  recommended  to 
acceptance:  =  PERSUASIBLE  3.  Obs.  rare. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  \\.  vii.  275  You  confesse  your 
selfe  that  it  is  persuadeable,  but  by  inducements,  namely 
what  others  haue  obserued,  found,  and  experienced. 

Hence  Persuadabi'lity  (-ibi'Hty),  Persua'da- 
bleuess  ;  Persua'dably  adr. 

1797  SouTKF.y  Ltt.  to  y.  May  26  June  in  Life  (1840)  I.  317 
There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  in  the  *persuadibility  of 
man,  and  had  the  mania  of  man-  mending.  1871  Persuada- 
bility  (see  PERSUASIBIUTV,  quot.  1860].  1889  J.  M.  ROBERT- 
SON Ess.  Crit.  Me  t  hod  -J  i  The  impulse  to  the  struggle  is  the 
notion  of  persuadibility.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  277 
From  what  you  intimate  of  Mr.  H.'s  Good  Humour,  and 
his  vPersuadableness,  if  I  may  so  say.  1889  Blackw.  Mag, 
Apr.  569  Extraordinary  candour  and  persuadableness.  1611 
COTGR.,  /V*MKa«/V«w«/,*persuadeably.  1632  in  SHERWOOD. 
{Hence  1818  in  TODD,  and  in  Mod.  Diets.] 

Persuade  (psjsw^-d),  v.  Also  6-8  perswade, 
(6  Sc.  -swaid,  -suaid,  -suaed).  [ad.  L.  persua- 
de* e  to  bring  over  by  talking,  induce,  f.  PER-  i  or 
2+suadere  to  advise,  recommend,  urge  as  desir- 
able: see  SUADE,  SUASION;  perh.  immediately 
from  ¥.  persuader,  in  Oresme  1  4th  c.,  but  not  in 
general  use  until  i6th  c.] 
I.  To  persuade  a  person, 


PERSUADE. 

L  trans.  To  induce  (a  person)  to  believe  some- 
thing ;  to  lead  to  accept  a  statement,  doctrine,  fact, 
etc.  ;  to  win  to  a  belief  or  assurance.  Const,  that 
(a  thing  is  so),  formerly  sometimes  ace.  and  inf. 
(a  thing  to  be  so)  ;  of  (a  fact,  etc.),  rarely  into, 
f  to,  out  of,  \from  (a  belief,  etc.).  Somewhat  arch. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  40  In  youth,,  .which  is  lighte 


, 

are  perswaded  it  to  be  truth.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
vi.  (1887)  41,  I  would  take  paines  to  perswade  them  by 
argumentes.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  156  These.  . 
perswade  women  that  they  can  foretell  them  their  fortune. 
4:1637  A.  WRIGHT  in  Hist.  Papers  (Roxb.)  i.  Introd.  6  The 
yillanous  humour  of  Jago  when  he  persuades  Othello  to  his 
jealousy.  1647  TRAP*  Ctmrm  i  Cor.  viii.  7  No  mans  speech 
.  .shall  ever  perswade  me  from  that  opinion.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  11.  xxv.  133  To  perswade  their  Hearers  of  the 


SHERIDAN  Sch,  Scand.  in.  iii,  They'll  persuade  me  presently 
j  I'm  at  Bengal.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  I.  Pref,  31  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  actually 
was  only  the  2^th  of  January.  1823!'.  C.  G  RATTAN  Father's 
Curse  \,  I  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  the  contrary 
by  a  host  of  cynical  philosophers.  1844  LADY  G.  C.  FULLER- 
TON  Ellen  Middleton  xi,  We  could  peisuade  her  out  of 
those  notions. 

b.  refl.  To  bring  oneself  to  believe,  convince 
oneself;  to  arrive  at  a  certain  or  assured  belief;  to 
become  or  be  sure. 

1542  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  4, 1  cannot  persuad 
myself  that  your  maistershipp  hateth  in  me.. any  thyng 
excepte  vices.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Heb.  vi.  g  We  haue 
perswaded  our  selues  better  things  of  you  [16x1  BIBLE, 
Wee  are  perswaded  better  things  of  you].  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  ir.  in,  223,  I  perswade  my  selfe,  to  speake  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.  <•- 1625  MILTON  On  Death  of 
Fair  Infant  v,  Yet  can  I  not  perswade  me  thou  art  dead. 
1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNB  Relig  Philos.  Pref.  (1730)  28  Per- 
swading  themselves.. that  their  own  Hypotheses  will  serve 
them.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnle  ii,  Persuading  oneself  that 
men  and  women  are  to  be  studied  in  that  fashion. 

c.  pa.pple.  Led  to  believe,  brought  to  the  belief; 
1  convinced  *,  assured,  certain,  sure. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  24  The  hole  nacion  is 
perswaded  that  they  greatly  excel  all  other  men.  c  1595 
CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  9  Wee 
had  sight  of  a  saile.  .the  which  wee  weare  perswaded  was 
one  of  our  consents.  1678  BUNVAN  Pilgr.  i.  152,  I  have  a 
Key . .  that  will,  I  am  persuaded, open  any  Lock  in  Doubting 
Castle.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn,  Jems.  (1732)  15  Fully 
perswaded  of  the  truth  of  it  themselves.  1790  PALEV 
Horgs  Paul.  Rom.  i.  10  No  one,  I  am  persuaded,  will  suspect 
that  this  clause  was  put  into  St.  Pauls  defence.  1852  H. 
ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  282,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  notion,  .is  a  fallacy. 

d.  absoL  To  convince,  be  convincingj  carry  con- 
viction ;  to  use  persuasion. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Ednc.  (1677)  174  Such  as  perswade  as 
well  as  delight.  1714  Steele's  Poet.  Misc.  29  The  charming 
Youth  Perswades  with  so  much  Eloquence  and  Truth.  189* 
STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBORNE  Wrecker  269  His  strong  sterling 
face  progressively  and  silently  persuaded  of  his  full  know- 
ledge. 

2.  To  induce  or  win  over  (a  person)  to  an  act  or 
course  of  action ;  to  draw  the  will  of  (another)  to 
something,  by  inclining  his  judgement  or  desire 
to  it;  to  prevail  upon,  or  urge  successfully,  to  do 
something.  Const,  to  with  inf.  (formerly  sometimes 
that  with  subord.  <;/.) ;  to,  unto,  info  (an  action, 
etc.)  ;  also//w«,  out  of(  =  to  dissuade  successfully). 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  41  The  Quene  being  in  this 
wise  petswaded,  such  woorde  sente  vnto  her  sonne,  and 
vnto  her  brother.  15*6  TINDALE  Matt,  xxvii.  20  The  chefe 
preesles.  .had  parswaded  the  people  that  they  shulde  axe 
Barrabas.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confttt.  Familye  of  Loue  6 
Yet  saw  he  not  a  reason  to  perswade  him  to  let  Israeli  go. 
1585!*.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \.  xii,  14  [He]  vsed 
al  the  meanes  he  coulde  to  perswade  me  from  it.  1586  A. 
DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  70  To  perswade  him  to  the 
use  thereof,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen  VIII  (1683)  218 
He  had  accorded  divers  other  conditions,  which  no  other 
persons  could  have  persuaded  him  unto.  1771  T.  HULL 
Sir  W.  Harrington  I.  121  To  persuade  the  lady  into  a 
private  marriage,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  I.  381  To 
persuade  the  young  and  old  against  too  much  love  for  the 
body.  1857  GKO.  ELIOT  Scenes  Clerical  Li/e,  Janet's  Re- 
pentance vii,  Persuading  my  clients  away  from  me.  1865 
DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  \.  vi,  Be  persuaded  into  being  respect- 
able and  happy.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  128  The  man 
was  persuaded  to  open  the  door. 

b.  absol.     (See  also  8.) 

1577  EARL  OF  LEICESTER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  373 
We  all  do  what  we  can,  to  persuade  from  any  progress  at 
all.  1602  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  \\.  xxv,  A  sufficient  motive 
to  persuade.  1846  G.  F.  GRAHAM  Eng.  Synonyms  (1862)^216 
In  order  to  persuade,  we  address  the  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tion. In  order  to  convince,  we  address  the  reasoning  faculty. 

c.  To  get  by  or  as  by  persuasion,  to  *  coax '. 
nonce-use. 

1887  NICOLAY  &  HAY  A.  Lincoln  I.  i.  (1800)  25  It  required 
..  earnest  and  intelligent  industry  to  persuade  a  living 
out  of  those  barren  hillocks  and  weedy  hollows. 

f  3.  To  seek  to  induce  (a  person)  to  (or  from) 
a  belief,  a  course  of  action,  etc. ;  to  assure,  try  to 
convince,  '  impress  upon '  (one)  that ;  to  urge, 
plead  with,  advise  or  counsel  strongly  ;  vrithftvm, 
etc.,  to  advise  against  a  course,  to  dissuade.  Const, 
as  in  i  and  2.  Obs. 


PERSUADE. 

1525  ABP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  371  In 
caas  iheyfindcanyinaner  of  slicking  ordifficultte  in  thayme, 
not  to  wade  verey  far  to  persuade  thayme.  1538  STARKEY 
England  i.  ii.  52  Men  of  gret  wytt . .  began  to  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  pepul  to  fors;ikc  that  rudnes  and  vncomly  lyfe. 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYIII  Disc,  Weapons  6  They  perswaded  him 


nd  you  earnestly  and  vehemently  persuading  me  to  prefei 
cton  to  Stowey.    i8ox  —  to  Southey  362  Dr.  Fenwick  has 


earnestly  persuaded  me  to  try  horse-exercise. 


II.  To  persuade  a  thing. 

f  4.  To  induce  belief  of  (a  fact,  statement,  opinion, 
etc.)  ;  to  lead  one  to  think  or  believe ;  to  prove, 
demonstrate.  Const,  with  simple  obf.t  or  obj.  el. 
(with  that)  or  ace.  and  inf.}  ;  and  with  /<?,  unto>  or 
simple  dative  of  person.  Obs. 

1518  G.  DE  CASSAUS,  etc.  Let.  Wolsey  in  Strype  Eccl,  Mem. 
I.  App.  xxiii.  46  It  was  wel  known  and  persuaded  to  the 
Kings  Highnes  and  your  Gr.  of  the  grel  zeal,  love,  and 
affection  that  his  Holynes  bearith  towards  them  both.  Ibid. 
49  It  hath  been  persuaded  to  the  Pope,.. that  there  is  no 
way  to  delyver  Italy  of  war,  but  to  commence  it  in  some 
other  place.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  225  We  shall.. 

rrswade  theimtne  rather  the  truthe  of  our  cause.  1581 
BELL  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  292  b,  Surely  if  Osorius 
can  perswade  that  to  be  true,  he  shall  beare  the  bell  away. 
a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND, etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  97  The  grossest 
errours,  if  they.. be  but  new,  may  be  perswaded  to  the  mul- 
titude. 1685  tr.  BossnfCs  Doctr.  Cath.  Ch.  ii.  3  This  is 
what  they  endeavour  to  perswade. 

6.  To  induce  the  doing  or  practice  of  (an  act, 
course  of  action,  etc.)  by  argument,  entreaty>  or 
the  like;  to  lead  one  to  do  or  practise;  to  urge 
successfully  upon  one ;  to  induce  or  lead  to  by 
reasoning,  etc.  Const,  simple  obj'.j  rarely  obj.  cl. ; 
with  to,  unto,  or  simple  dative  of  person,  arch. 

1538  BALE  Thre  Lawes  n  Perswadynge  all  truth,  dys- 
swadynge  all  iniury.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.  18  b,  A 
philosophier..persuadyng  the  contempte  of  golde  &  siluer. 
1560  WHITEHORNE  Arte  Warre  (1573)  65  To  perswade  or  to 
diswade  a  thing  vnto  fevve  is  verye  easie.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  He  n.  yf.M\.\\\.  176  Your  King.  .Sends  me  a  Paper  to  per- 
swade me  Patience?  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gout.  Eng.  I.  Ix. 
(1739)  uSThe  Taxes.. were  rather  perswaded  than  imposed 
upon  them.  at&^  HARROW Co«/f«/W«« $(1714) 43  Rational 
considerations, apt.  .to persuade Contentedness.  1753  L.  M. 
Accomplished  Woman  II.  294  But  what  need.. of  so  many 
arguments  to  persuade  that  which  is  so  conformable  to  their 
disposition?  1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ch.  of  Fathers  vii.  104 
(tr.  Let,  of  St.  Basil),  I  know  letters  are  but  feeble  instru- 
ments to  persuade  so  great  a  thing. 

t  6.  To  commend  (a  statement,  opinion,  etc.)  to 
acceptance,  to  urge  as  credible  or  true;  to  inculcate; 
to  go  to  prove,  make  probable.  Const,  as  in  4.  Obs. 

1537  lr.  Lafittter's  tst  Sernt.  bef.  Convoc.  Avij.They  haue 
a  wonderfulle  prety  example,  to  perswade  this  thyngc.  1541 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apopk.  234  Thei  persuaded  not  to  hym  ihe 
thynge  that  were  false.  1553  KENNEDY  Cowpend.  Tract. 
in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  105  The  Jewis  perswaded 
circumcisioun  to  be  necessare  with  Baptime.  1588  PARKS 
tr.  Afotdoza's  Hist.  China  128  There  was  none  that  belter 
coulde.  .perswade  with  His  Majestie  the  great  importance  of 
that  ambassage.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xix.  8  Disputing  and  per* 
swading  the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God.  (11677 
HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  \.  VL  127  Evidences  of  probability 
strongly  perswading  the  same  Truth.  1687  TOWEHSON 
Baptism  113  The  former  of  these  perswading  Men's  being 
under  sin  from  some  inward  principle. 

t7.  To  commend  to  adoption,  advise,  counsel, 
advocate,  recommend  (an  act,  course  of  action, 
etc.).  Const,  as  in  5.  OH. 

1515  ABP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I*  371 
Muche  mcdl'mg  and  persuading  this  Matier  to  come  to 
effecte.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  (1394)  584 
Megabytes,  .perswaded  the  oligarchicall  government.  1656 
RIDCLF.Y  Pract.  Pliysick  44  Physicians  perswade  that,  .the 
Artery  shall  be  cut  crosse  asunder.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLK 
Bartkcl.  A  not.  Manual  i.  vi.  312  In  Diseases  of  the  Head 
{if  the  Circulation  did  not  perswade  the  contrary)  the  opening 
of  theCephalick  Vein  would  help  a  little  more.  1781  MADAN 
Thelyph.  III.  326  He  always  perswades  a  public  marriage. 

III.  8.    intr.   To  use  persuasion;  to   plead, 
expostulate,  use  inducements  to  win  over  to  some 
opinion  or  some  course  of  action  ;  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, to  succeed  in  bringing  over  or  inducing. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  84  He  wyll  make  other 
persones  to  couer  his  offence.. or  perswade  &  entreate  for 
hym.  1531  BKCON  Pontaunder  of  Praytr  Wks.  (1560)  ii. 
215  The  world  perswaded  vnto  vanytyes.  1603  SHAKS. 
Afeas.  for  M.  v.  i.  9^  How  I  perswaded,  how  I  p raid,  and 
knttl'd.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Contpit.  vi.  176  Barber- 
Chirurgeons  sometimes  perswade  to  it.  1798  LANDOR  Gebir 
1.  72  He  went,  nor  slumber 'd  in  the  sultry  noon  When  viands, 
couches,  generous  wines,  persuade. 

IV.  To  persuade  with,    f  9.  To  use  persuasion 
with,  expostulate  with,  plead  with  ;  sometimes,  to 
prevail  with.   Obs. 

1581  RICH  Farewell  (1846)  179  Not  doubtyng  but.. that  he 
hymself  would  so  perswade  with  his  brother,  that  she 
should  bee  heard  to  speake  in  her  owr.e  defence.  1593 
NASHE  Christ's  T.  2  lesus,  whom  hee  sent  from  Heauen 
to  perswade  with  these  Hus-band-men.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck. 
v  .\\\.  ii.  283  The  Magnificoes  Of  greatest  port  haue  all  per- 
swaded with  him.  1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  MachiaveCs  Disc. 
Lrvy  I.  235  A  good  man  may  easily  have  the  meanes  to 
perswade  with  a  licentious  and  tumultuous  people,  and  so 
reduce  them  to  reason.  1684  BUNVAN  Pilgr.  n.  62  Whoever 
they  could  perswade  with,  they  made  so  too. 

t  b.  yfjf.  Of  a   thing :    To   have   influence   or 
weight  with  ;  to  prevail  or  avail  with.   Obs. 
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1618  Let.  tn  Rmhw.  Hist,  Coll,  (1659)  I.  10  You  and  I 
well  know,  that  this  stile  most  perswades  with  them.  i6u 
MAIHIK  tr.  Alentan  s  Guzman  d"Alf.  \.  146,  I  saw. .that 
neither  perswasions,  nor  protestations  would  perswade  with 
her.  1643  TRAPP  Cotnm.  Gen.  xxxiv.  23  Profit  perswades 
mightily  with  the  multitude. 

1 1O.  a.  with  clause  (with  that  or  equivalent)  in 
senses  4  and  6.  Obs. 

1535  CRANMER  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  304, 1  cannot  persuade  with  myself  that  he  so  much 
tendereth  the  king's  cause  as  he  doth  his  own.     1553  T. 
WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  Pief.,  These  ..  perswaded  with  them    i 
what  was  good,  what  was  bad,  and  was  gainfull  for  man. 
kinde.    1651  R.  VAUCHAN  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  561  This    ] 
Evidence  doth  perswade  with  me,  that  Cadwatader  went  to    , 
Rome  far  before  Anno  680. 

f  b.  with  obj.  clause  or  infin.  expressing  purpose, 
in  sense  7.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  161  Quen- 
dreda.  .wente  abowte  to  persuade  with  her  husbande  that  he 
should  murthere  Ethelbertus,  1*65  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr. 
Faith  59  S*  Augustin  persuadeth  with  htm  to  leaue  the 
Manichees.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  406  His 
friends  perswaded  with  him  that  voluntarily,  he  would., 
give  over  this  violent  and  lordly  rule.  1637  HEYLIN  Brief 
Answ.  Burton  61  His  Doctors  . .  perswaded  with  him  , .  to 
vent  that  humour. 

t  Fersna'de,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  An  act 
of  persuading ;  persuasion. 

1390  T.  WATSON  Eglogue  Death  Walsingham  421  Thy 
learnd  persuades  command  my  sorrow  cease.  i6a6  Faithful 
Friends  \.  i,  The  king's  entreats.  Persuades  of  friends,  .can 
[not]  move  him. 

Persuaded  (pajsw^-ded),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED  1.]  Prevailed  upon ;  convinced  ;  having  an 
assured  opinion ;  *f*  proved,  demonstrated  (<?fo.)  ; 
induced  by  persuasion  :  see  the  verb,  esp.  I  c. 

1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  Impnlsus^  perswaded,  prouoked,  in- 
forced.  1561!'.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  vit.  §  5  Let  this., 
stand  for  a  certainly  persuaded  truthe.  1638  WILKINS  New 
World  ix.  (1707)  72  This  Answer  ..  rather  bewrays  an 
obstinate,  than  a  perswaded  Will.  1837  H  r.  MARTI  NEAU 
Soc.  Amer.  II.  104  Thoroughly  persuaded  persons.  1860 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint  viu.  L  §  17  A  persuaded  or  voluntarily 
yielded  obedience. 

Hence  Persua'dedly  adv. ;  Fersua'dedness. 

1638  FORD  Fancies  i.  i,  He's  our  own ;  Surely,  nay  most 
persuadedly.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Lave  i.  (1700)  8  From 
Persuaded  ness  that  nothing  can  be  a  greater  Happiness 
than  her  Favour, 

Fersuadend  (pajsw^'dend).  nonce-tod,  [ad. 
L.  persuadenihts,  gerundive  of  persuadere  to  PER- 
SUADE.] A  person  who  is  to  be  persuaded. 

1865  GROTE  Plato  II.  xxiv.  255 That  the  topics  insisted  on 
by  tbe  persuader  shall  be  adapted  to  the  feelings  . .  of  the 
petsuadend. 

Persuader  (pajsw^'dai).  [f.  PERSUADE  v.  + 
-KB1.  Cf.  obs.  F.  persuadeur  (i5~i6th  c.).]  One 
who  or  that  which  persuades.  Const,  of  3.  person, 
formerly  also  of  an  action,  etc.:  see  the  verb. 

1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  Persuasor^a  perswader  or  inducer  to 
do  a  thynce.  1550  BALE  Apol.  86  b,  Neyther  is  S.  Paule.. 
a  persuader  of  vowes  makynge.  1580  Keg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  281  I'lamit  as  the  persuaderis  of  his  Hienes  tn 
sindrie  thingis.  1603  KNOI.LES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  148  The 
euill  persuaders  of  rebellion  preuailed  with  him.  1654  R. 
CooRiNGTONtr.  lustine  xxxviii.  458  His  friend,  .was  both  his 
Companion,  and  his  perswader  to  undertake  this  journey. 
1718  KowElr.  Lucan  vi.  94  The  sweet  Perswader  speaks.  1838 
FR.  A.  KEMBLB  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863)  35  The  canoes.. 
are  very  inviting  persuaders  to  this  species  of  exercise. 

b.  slang.  Something  used  to  compel  submission 
or  obedience,  as  a  weapon,  spurs,  etc. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vitlg.  T.  (ed.  3),  Persuaders,  spurs. 
1833  MARRVAT  P.  Simple  xii,  He  never  appeared  on  deck 
without  His  'persuader*,  which  was  three  rattans  twisted 
into  one,  like  a  cable.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Ckuz.  xxxiv, 
I  didn't  admire  his  carry  in*  them  murderous  little  per- 
suaders, and  being  so  ready  to  use  'em.  1871  *  M.  LEGRANO' 
Cambr.  Freshni.  xiv,  '  Don't  you  go  in  **  persuaders  "— 
spurs,  you  know?'  Mr.  Pofcyr  explained. 

Persuadibility,  variant  of  PERSUADABILITV. 

Fersua-ding,  vM.  sb-  [f-  as  prec.  -t-  -TNG  *.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PERSUADE;  persuasion. 

1530  PALSCR.  253/2  Persuadyng,/*rjw«jiV«.    1535  COVER-    j 
DALE  Acts  xix.  26  This  Paul  turneth  awaye  moch  people    | 
with  his  persuadyng.      a  1614  DONNE  Biago^arot  (1644)  iq8 
This  perswading  to  his  destruction.    1651  HoBBEsZwa/A, 
in.  xhi.  289  There  was  then  no  government  by  Coercion, 
but  only  by  Doctrine,  and  Perswnding. 

Fersua-ding,  ppl.a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  persuades ;  persuasive. 

1581  I.  BELL  Hnddon's  Ann*.  Osor.  8  His  Epistle  is.. 
altogether  of  the  perswading  kinde.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII* 
iv  ii.  52  He  was.  .Exceeding  wise,  faire  spoken,  and  per- 
swading. a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  4-  Men.  iii.  (1642)  173 
An  argument,  and  perswadinc  motive.  1745  T.  RANDALL 
in  Sc.  Paraphr.  xi.  vi,  Though  all  men's  eloquence  adorn 'd 
My  sweet  persuading  tongue. 

Hence  Persna*dingly  adv.>  persuasively. 

1551  HULOF.F  Perswadynglye,  persuasibiliter.  1614  J. 
COOKR  TuQuoque  in  Dodsley  O.  /'/.VII.  71  Some  fitter 
time  Shall  biing  me  more  persuadingly  unto  her. 

Persuance,  obs.  form  of  PURSUANCE. 

tFersua'Se.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ptrsuasus 
(-«  stem),f.  ppl.  stem  of  persuader e.]  Persuasion. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  v.  Kj.  He  may  per- 
swade as  long  as  his  perswase  Is  backt  with  reason  and  a 
right -full  sute.  Ibid.  K  ij,  What  say  you  vnto  my  perswase? 

Fersuasibility  (pajsw^sibi'liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  persuasible ;  capa- 
bility of  being,  or  readiness  to  be,  persuaded. 


PERSUASION. 

iflt?  DONNE  Scrm.v.  49  When  thou  shall  have,  .infused  a 
perswavibility  into  them  and  a  perswasivenesse  into  me,  by 
thy  Spirit.  1841  W.  IRVING  in  Life  4-  Lett.  (1866)  HI.  236 
Maria  Christina  miscalculated  ..  on  the  persuasibility,  if 
I  may  use  the  term,  of  Espartero.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Mure. 
Faun  xxvii.  H.  177  The  young  counts  good-nature  and 
easy  persuasibility  [so  ed.  1865  ;  edd,  1871,  79,  '84,  etc.,  per- 
suadability]  were  among  his  best  characteristics. 

Persuasible  (pwsw^-slb'l),  a.    [ad.  L.  per- 
sudstfa'f-is,  f.  pcrst<hs-t  ppl.  stem  of  pfrsuadere  to 
PERSUADE  :  see  -BLE.] 
fl.  Having  the  power  to  persuade;  persuasive.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIP  i  Cor.  it  4  Not  in  per  suable  (v.r.  persuasible, 
Vul%.  per&uasibilibus  ;  1388  suteli  stutyng]  wordts  of  mannis 
wysdom.  153*  MORE  Confut.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  810/2  One 
.  .by  hys  persuasible  wordes  had  turned  the  waueringe 
people.  1580  HARVEY  in  Spenser's  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  39 
The  best  and  persuasiblest  Eloquence.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Col.  xi.  4  With  probable  and  persuasible  speeches. 

2.  Capable  of  being,  or  ready  to  be,  persuaded  ; 
open  to  persuasion. 

150*  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  278  That 
suche  infante  fereth  &  loueth  god  and  were  pcrsuatyblc. 
i6ao  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  374  One  that  is  rather  per- 
swaisable  hymens  authoritie.then  by  reason.  1854  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXXVI.  46  His  wife  being  a  persuasible  woman,  who 
will  hear  reason  after  all. 

f  3.  Capable  of  being  commended  for  acceptance  ; 
credible,  plausible.  Obs. 

i6»8  JACKSON  Creed  ix.  xxxvi.  $  2  The  latter  opinion  is  in 
itself  persuasible.  a  1643  Lo.  FALKLAND,  etc.  infallibility 
(1646)  127  Nor  [is]  Mahumelisme  at  any  time  so  per.swasibfe 
as  Christian  religion. 

Hence  Fersua'sibleneiB,  persuasibility  ;  Per- 
sna-sibly  adv.t  in  a  persuasible  manner;  f  per- 
suasively. 

1555  '"  Foxe  A  .  ff  M.  (1583)  1802  This  man  did  .  .  speake 
..earnestly  and  perswasibly,  as  euer  I  heard  any.  1753 
JOHNSON,  Persuasiveness^  the  quality  of  being  flexible  by 
persuasion.  [Hence  1818  in  TODD;  and  in  mod.  Diets.] 


Persuasion  (pajsw^an).  Also  6-8  persw-; 
4  -cioun,  6  -cion,  -tio(u)n.  [ad.  L.  persuasion- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  persuaders  to  persuade  :  perh. 
through  F.  persuasion  (i4th  c.  persuacion  in 
Oresme,  persuacioun  in  Gower).] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  persuading  or  seeking 
to  persuade;    the  presenting  of  inducements  or 
winning  arguments  ;  the  addressing  of  reasonings, 
appeals,  or  entreaties  to   a  person   in  order  to 
induce  him  to  do  or  believe  something. 

1381  WVCLIF  Gal.  v.  8  Forsoth  this  persuacioun,  or  softe 
mouynge,  is  not  of  hym  that  clepide  3011.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dictes  133  Ther  may  no  persuasions  nor  holsorn 
counsel!  auaiie.  1555  EDEN  Decades  24  Seduced  by  theyr 
perswasions  and  prouocatlons.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  v.  n 
Ibe  English  Lords  Bv  his  perswasion,  are  againe  falne  ofT. 
1697  POTTER  Atttiy,  Greece  L  iiu  (17151  10  Thesfii  he,  by  hi* 
Persuasions,  nppeas'd.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xlv.  (1869) 
11.674  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  En%.  (1858)  I.  v.  472  Promises  and  per- 
suasions being  unavailing,  they  tried  threats.  1867  FREE- 
MAN Ncnn.  Cony.  I.  iv.  257  By  force  or  persuasion,  he 
gained  ever  to  his  side  the  Princes  of  Aquiiaine. 

•f  b.  Something  tending  or  intended  to  induce 
belief  or  action;  an  argument  or  inducement.  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  364  How  thenketh  the  my 
conclusyon.  .  .  A  goode  persuasion  Quod  he  hyt  is.  £1450 
tr.  De  [mitatione  m.  vii.  72  He  wil  not  bileue  J»c  wily  per- 
suasions of  be  enemy.  153*  MORE  Confut.  Tiudale  Wks. 
695/2  An  other  (hat  scrueth  more  honest,  or  that  hath  better 
perswasions,  than  he.  1598-9  [  K.  FORDE)  Paristttns  t.  (1661) 
42  A  sufficient  perswasion  to  all  that  the  Prince,  .was  mur- 
dered. 1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  lit.  63  For  his  relation 
we  gaue  him  many  toyes,  with  perswasions  to  goe  with  vs. 
C.  Power  of  persuading,  persuasiveness. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tvvel,  N.  m.  tv.  383  lit  possible  that  my 
deserts  to  you  Can  lacke  perswasion?  1759  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  I.  xix,  Persuasion  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  the 
elements  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  were  so  blended  up  in  him, 
1858  I.YITON  What  will  he  do  vm.  i.  note.  No  printer's 
type  can  record  his  decorous  grace,  the  persuasion  of  his 
silvery  tongue.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  166 
For  teaching  there  is  required  a  persuasion  as  well  as  for 
advocacy,  though  of  a  different  kind. 

2.  a.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  persuaded, 
convinced,  or  assured  of  something;   conviction, 
assurance,  full  belief. 

1534  MORE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  51  The  know- 
ledge of  your  trew  gractouse  persuation  in  that  behatfe. 
1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  242  In  the  verie  Elect,  and  in 
those  which  are  growen  to  the  greatest  perswasion.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  152  Perswasion  in  me  grew  That  I  was 
heard  with  favour.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt.  4-  Spir.  (1782) 
I.  Pref.  8  My  doubts  were,  .converted  into  a  full  persuasion. 
1855  BREWSTER  Newton  II.  xx.  221  He  intimated  to  Newton 
..his  persuasion  of  Flamsteed's  fitness  for  the  work. 

b.  With  //.   That  of  which  one  is  persuaded  ; 
what  one  is  led  to  believe;  a  belief,  conviction. 

cijto  MORE  Pic*s  Wks.  14/1  This  is  a  very  deadly  & 
monstrous  perswacion,  which  hath  entred  the  mmdes  ot 
men.      a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  (1600)  Pref,  Examm  Ib 
following  Perswasions,  which    I    find   too  currant   in    th 
World.     1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist  175  My  Perswasion 

.  is,  that  the  Passage  relates  not  at  all  to  the  Eucharist. 
1860  W.  COLLINS  Worn.  White  r.  viii,  It  will  always  remair 
my  private  persuasion  that  [etc.]. 

3.  spec.  Keligious  belief  or  opinion;   a  form  or 
system  of  religions  belief,  a  creed.    Rarely  used  f< 
political  opinion.     Hence,  b.  A  body  of  per 
holding   a  particular  religious   belief;   a   sect,   n 

denomination. 

vs 


PEBTINATE. 

t  PeTtinate,  a.  Obs.  [An  itreg.  formation, 
perh.  on  the  mistaken  analogy  of  intimate,  inti- 
macy, and  the  like ;  or  originating  in  a  misreading 
otpertinace.]  =  PERTINACE,  PERTINACIOUS. 

ciS34T.  THEOBOLD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  128 
This  Friar.. yn  his  symple  opynnion  somwhat  pertynate.    j 
"545  J°VE  £•«#•  Dan.  vi.  88  Oh  how  pertinate  and  styfe    , 
are  the  vngodly  lawers  and  act  makers.     1552  LYNDESAY    • 
Monarche  5730  All  pertinat  wylfull  Arralykis. 

Hence  t  Pe-rtinately  adv.  =  PERTINACIOUSLY. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  42  To  defend  be  contrary  pertinatly  is 
heresy,  contrary  to  be  feib.  1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  xil.  211 
These  abominacions  when  thei  be  defended  pertinatly  of 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel,  then  their  stifnecked  pertinacie 
inflammeth  discordis. 

Pertinence  (pa-Jtinens).  Also  5-6  -tenaunce, 
6  -tenance,  -tynense.  [In  sense  I,  a.  OF.far- 
/enance,  partinance,  pertinence,  f.  partenant,  pr. 
pple.  oipartenir  to  belong ;  cf.  PURTENANCE  ;  in  3, 
from  PERTINENT  :  see  -ENCE.] 

1 1.  Something  which  belongs  or  is  an  appendage 
to  another  larger  thing ;  =  PURTENANCE,  APPURTE- 
NANCE i  and  2.    Obs.     a.  Law.  An  adjunct  to 
property :  cf.  PERTINENT  sb.  a. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  509,  I,  Henricus,  duke.., 
cl.iyme  and  take.. the  ciowne  of  Ynglonde  with  the  per- 
tinence. 1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  320/1  The  manoir  of  Whit- 
gift,  with  the  pertinences.  1525  TINDALE  Marg.  Notes  on 
Matt.  xiv.  i.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  233  Jewry,  with  her 
perlenance,  was  then  divided  into  four  lordships. 

t  b.  The  offal  of  a  carcase ;  =  PURTENANCE  2. 

1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xii.  9  His  heade  wl  his  fete  and 
pertenaunce  \Bps'.,  Geneva,  1611  purtenancej. 

t  c.  pi.  Belongings,  appendages,  trimmings  of  a 
dress.  Obs. 

1552  Inv.  Ch.  Surrey  (1869)  32,  j  vestement  of  blacke 
damaske  with  the  pertynenses. 

1 2.  The  fact  of  pertaining  or  being  attached  to. 
Obs.  rare. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xiv.  434  Wounding  him  in  that  part 
. .  Betwixt  the  short  ribs  and  the  bones  that  to  the  triple  gut 
Have  pertinence. 

3.  The  fact  of  being  pertinent ;   =PERTINENCY  i. 

1659  H.  THORNDIKE  Wks.  (1846)  II.  665  The  agreement  of 
them  with  other  copies,  together  with  the.,  pertinence  of  sense. 
a  1693  SOUTH  ist  Serin,  on  Eccles.  v.  2  Serm.  1737  II.  96  A 
due  ordering  of  our  words..;  which  is  done  by  pertinence 
and  brevity  of  expression.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  11. 
viii.  §  8  Montucla  calls  him  [Commandin]  the  model  of  com. 
mentators  for  the  pertinence  and  sufficiency  of  his  notes. 

Pertinency  (pautinensi).  [f.  L.  pertinent-em 
PERTINENT  :  see  -ENCY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  pertinent  or  pertaining  to 
the  matter  in  hand ;  relevancy  ;  appositeness. 

1598  FLORIO,  Pertenenza,  pertinency.  1603  —  Montaigne  I. 
xxv.  (1632)  73  Making  choice  of  his  reasons,  loving  perti- 
nency, and  by  consequence  brevitie.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set. 
Disc.  vii.  316  Because  of  their  pertinency  and  usefulness  in 
the  matter  now  in  hand.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  vi. 
320  The  pertinency  of  it  to  our  present  concern.  1794  PALEY 
Evid.  i.  ii.  ii.  i.  (1817)  354  Still  less  is  there  of  pertinency 
in  Mr.  Hume's eulogium.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xxi.  vii. 
(1872)  X.  128  Innumerable  things,  of  no  pertinency  to  us,  are 
wearisomely  told. 

fb.  With//.  An  instance  of  this.  Obs. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototnia  208  On  occasion  to  draw  out 
Pertinencies  to  some  emergent.  1665  WITHER  Lord's  Prayer 
Preamble,  Made  forth  explicitely  in  every  Essential  and 
Circumstantial  pertinency  thereof. 

f  2.  =  PERTINENCE  i,  APPUETENANCE  i.  Obs. 

1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cowers  hist.  105  Nor  can  a  prescription  be 
of  those  pertinencies  whose  principles  have  not  a  perpetuall 
and  durable  continuance.  [1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Ess.  127  The  thanage  of  Kintore  which  was  made  over  in 
1 375  '  saving  the  pertinencies  \pertinenciis\  and  our  kanes  * 
bvRobert  II  to  John  de  Dunbar,  Earl  of  Moray.] 

Pertinent  (pautinent),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  par-. 
[Ultimately  from  ^.pertinent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  per- 
tinere  to  PERTAIN  ;  but  in  early  use  immed.  a. 
OF.  partenant  (1246  in  Godef.),  pertenant,  pr. 
pple.  of  OF.  partenir;  the  latinized  pertinent  is 
cited  by  Hatz.-Darm.  from  Chr.  de  Pisan  c  1400.] 

.  A.  adj.  f  1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  (to} :  a.  as 
a  possession,  dependency,  or  appendage ;  b.  as 
a  part,  constituent,  or  function.  See  PERTAIN  v.  I. 

[1278  Rolls  of  Parlt,  I.  11/1  Les  autres  teires,  purtinauntz 
a  Tillebury.]  c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  $  Sens.  5157  Any  maner 
berbe  fynde,..Gieyn  or  gomme,  rynde  and  roote,  Pertinent 
vnto  physike.  1412-20  —  Chron.  Troy  \.  vii.  (1555),  An  yle 
to  Grekes  pertinent.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625) 
32  Whatsoeuer  is  pertinent  to  folly.  1633  SWAN  Spec.  M.  iv. 
§  2  (1643)63  This  was  a  work  pertinent  unto  the  third  day. 

1 2.  Appropriate,  suitable  in  nature  or  character. 

:I4I3  Pilgr.  Soivle  (Caxton  1483)  Hi.  iii.  51  Many  peynes 
pertynent  to  dyuers  synnes.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxxviii, 
Lat  me  se  Gif  thy  remede  be  pertynent  to  me.  1539  Act 
31  Hen.  yill,  c.  s  A.  .beautifull  and  princely  manour  .. 
mete  and  partinent  to  his  royall  maiestie.  1567  MAPLET  Gr. 
Forest  A  vj,  Proper  or  pertinent  to  earths  are  many  and 
sundrie  kindes.  1658  A.  Fox  Wvrtz  Surg.  in.  xiii.  255 
To  apply  pertinent  remedies  for  such  Symptomes.  1697 
POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  iv.  xi.  (1715)  270  My_  Parents  to  the 
Match  will  not  consent,  Therefore  desist,  it  is  not  pertinent. 

•8.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  matter  in  hand ; 
relevant ;  to  the  point ;  apposite.  Const,  to. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  lfks.ll.  13  pei.  .seiden,  bat  bei  hadden 
no  breed,  how  were  it  banne  pertinent  to  telle  hem  of  sour 
dou}?  1532  MORE  Cotifut.  Tindale  Wks.  608/2  Lettyng. . 
the  remenant  passe,  as  nowe  not  pertinent  properlye  to  this 
matter.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  I.  Ded.  9  Pertinent 
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therefore  to  the  present  times  are  the  Treatises  following. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  iv.  §  309  A  most  pertinent 
instance  of  the  Tyranny,  and  Injustice  of  that  time.  (1x713 
ELLWOOD  Autooiog.  (1714)  353  Books  and  Papers,  pertinent 
to  the  case  in  Hand.  1875  JOWEIT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  131  He 
. .  prefers  a  few  good  judges  who  make  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  case. 

B.  sb.  Something  which  pertains,  belongs,  or 
forms  an  appendage,  to  another;  a  minor  pro- 
perty, appurtenance.  Usually  in  pi. 

a.  Law.  (Chiefly  Sc.)  Anything  belonging  to  an   | 
estate,  the  ownership  of  which  it  follows. 

1396  in  Scott.  Antiq.  (1900)  XIV.  217  Al  his  landys  of  the 
Murtclauch..lyand  within  the  schyrraydome  of  Banfe  with 
the  pertinents.  £1450  Godslow  Keg.  35  The  mylle  of  du.  | 
dekesford,  with  the  pertynentis.  1495  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  ' 
501/1  The  Manours  of  Wodstock,  Hanburgh  and  Stonefeld, 
of  the  Hundred  of  Wotton,  with  the  pertinentes,  in  the 
Countie  of  Oxon'.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  fain.  Ep. 
Wks.  (1711)157  His  said  lands,.,  with  houses,  biggings,  yards, 
parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents  thereof.  1813  N .  CARLISLE 
Topog.  Diet.  Scot.  II.  s.  v.  Hassendeart,  The  Church  of 
Hassendean,  with  its  pertinents,. -were  granted  to  Walter, 
Earl  of  Buccleugh.  1864  CAKLYLE  Fredk.  Ct.  xv.  xiv. 
IV.  211  Torgau  and  pertinents  now  his. 

b.  generally.    Belongings ;   apparatus ;   depen- 
dencies.   Now  Sc. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  103  Whiche  tree  he.. 
oflreth..with  all  the  fruytes  &  partynentes  to  the  same. 
1554  KNOX  Let.  in  Scl.  Writ.  (1845)  337  Make  not  your 
members  pertinents  to  sin.  a  1657  K.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663} 
in  Great  ones  love  at  such  solemn  troubles  to  have  their 
servants  presence  signifie  they  have  such  pertinents.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  318  Boats  with  nets  and  other 
pertinents  for  fishing  1854  H.  MILLER  ScA.  <$•  Schm.  xxi. 
(1858)  468  As  if  its  thinking  part  had  no  other  vocation  than 
simply  to  take  care  of  the  mouth  and  its  pertinents. 

Pertinently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
pertinent  manner ;  suitably,  appropriately  ;  appo- 
sitely, to  the  point  or  purpose. 

1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iv.  103  And  to  be  alwaies  pertinently 
good,  Followes  not  still  the  greatnesse  of  our  Bloud.  1626 
T.  H[AWKINS]  Caussins  Holy  Crt.  15  Nor  yet  will  I  touch 
what  might  pertinently  be  disputed,  a  1688  CUDWORTH 
Imnuit.  Mor  (1731)  230  This  Aristotle  hath  observed  very 
pertinently  to  our  Purpose.  1738  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  4 
[They]  expounded  some  parts  of  the  Scripture,  .pertinently 
to  the  occasion.  1883  Spectator  8  Aug.  1048/1  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  article,  but  the  points  are  pertinently  put. 

So  Fe'rtinentness,  pertinence.  rare~°. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  1 1 .   Hence  in  JOHNSON  and  later  Diets. 

Pertiner,  obs.  form  of  PABTNEE. 

t  Perti'ngency.  Obs.  [f.  as  PERTINGENT  : 
see  -ENCY.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  reaching  to 
so  as  to  touch. 

1656  H.  MottEEnttiHS  Tri.  (1712)  3  The  Outward  Senses, 
which  upon  the  oertingency  of  the  Object  to  the  Sensitive 
Organ  cannot  fail  to  act.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pertingency,  (in 
Philos.)  a  reaching  to. 

t  Perti'ngent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.pertingent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  pertingere  to  stretch  out,  reach,  extend, 
f.  per  through  (see  PER-  i )  +  tangere  to  touch ;  see 
-ENT.]  Touching ;  in  contact ;  reaching  to. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pertingcnt,  extending,  reaching 
or  joyning  near  unto.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Perlingent  lines  in 
Heraldry,  vide  Entire.  Ibid.,  Entirepertingenis,  are  lines 
that  run  the  longest  way  of  the  sheilds  position,  without 
touching  the  Center. 

Partisan,  -ant,  -en,  -on,  obs.  ff.  PARTISAN. 

Pertish  (pautif),  a.  [f.  PERT  a.  +  -ISH  1  3.] 
Somewhat  pert,  inclined  to  be  pert;  in  quot. 
c  1825,  rather  brisk  or  sharp  to  the  taste. 

c  1825  Hoitlston  Tracts  II.  xlviii.  12  A  sup  of  pertish  beer. 
1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  II.  287  A  rather  pertish,  forward- 
looking  young  man. 

Pertition,  obs.  form  of  PARTITION  sb. 

Pertlike  (pa'Jtlsik),  a.  and  adv.  [f.  PERT  a. 
+  -LIKE  2  a  and  b.]  -f  a.  adj.  Pert-looking,  pert. 
Ol>s.  b.  adv.  Pertly,  briskly,  cheerfully,  dial. 

1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  n.  (Aib.)  54  The  pertlyke  Greeks 
thee  flamd  citty  with  ruthlesse  victorye  ransack.  1756  in 
Daily  Chron.  (1905)  7  Jan.  3/2,  I  saw  the  Countess  of 
Coventry  at  Ranelagh.  I  think  she  isapert-like  husy  going 
about  with  her  face  up  to  the  sky. 

U.  S.  dial.  1879  TOURGEE  Foots  Err.  vii.  29  I've  managed 
to  pull  through  thus  far  tollable  peart-like. 

fPe'rtling.  Obs.  rare.  [f.PEETa.  +  -LING1  2.] 
A  pert  or  sharp  child. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xlii.  (1887)  257  What  a  pleasure 
would  the  maister  take  in  such  a  perfit  perteling  ? 

Pertly  (pautli),  adv.  Forms:  see  PERT  a.; 
also  5  partly,  [f.  PERT  a.  +  -LY2.]  In  a  pert 
manner. 

fl.  Openly,  without  concealment ;  plainly;  evi- 
dently, manifestly.  (Opposed  to  privily.')  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  244  A  payne  ber-on  put  &  pertly 
balden,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  97  pere  pried  he  in  priuely 
and  pertiliche  biholdes.  1468  Maldon  Essex  Liber  £.  If. 
13  b  (MS.),  Noo  ducheman  ner  other  alion  shall  here  no 
manere  wepyn  of  werre,  priuily  ner  pertly.  1533  in  loM 
Jfff.  Hist.  MSS.  Contm.  App.  v.  406  He.,  shuld  buy  or 
bargayne  for  the  same  hides  pertly  or  oppenlye.  a  1670  SPALD- 
ING  Trout.  Chas.  1  (1829)  21  He  began  to  kyth  in  Strathaven, 
and  pertly  and  avowedly  travelled  through  the  country. 

1 2.  Expertly,  skilfully  ;  cleverly,  adroitly.  Obs. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  355  pis  prophete  so  pertly  proues 
his  entent.  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  753  The  worme  ys  slayne, 
That  hathe  a  knygt  done  hym  selfe  allone,  Pertly  be  my 
fay.  1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canterb.  Selfaonvict.  ii.  n  In  Kditi- 
burgh  Master  Sydserfe  did  peartly  play  his  part. 


PERTH  AN  SIENT. 

3.  Smartly,  sharply;  briskly;  promptly;  readily; 
quickly.     Now  dial,   and    U.S.  (chiefly  in   form 
peartly). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  23  How  pertly  afore  be  poeple 
resoun  gan  to  preche.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1033  To  Pelleus 
pertly  btn  past  he  agayne.  £1450  Cast.  I'crsev.  1598  perfor, 
spede  now  by  pace  pertly  to  30116  precyouse  place.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  58  Now  come  my  Ariell, bring  a  Corolary, 
..appear,  and  pertly. 

ft.  15x5  Scot.  Field  109  The  King  was  glade  of  that 
golde,.  .And  promised  him  full  peerlly,  his  part  for  to  take. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  11. 163  The  Romanis 
persues  peirtlie  the  flieris.  1856  G.  D.  BREWERTON  War  in 
Kansas  383  To  '  get  along '  in  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 
way,  which  he  calls  '  a-doin'-right-peartly '.  1857  T.  H. 
GLADSTONE  Englishman  in  Kansas  46  I'll  teacn  these.. 
Free-soilers  a  lesson  light  peartly. 

4.  In  a  forward  saucy  manner ;   boldly,  auda- 
ciously ;  over-confidently. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  11215  He  sat  pertly  bolde  vp-right 
As  man  that  hadde  ben  In  his  myght.  15*3  COVERDALE 
Old  Godff  New  (1534)  H,  To  se  how  pertely  he  percheth 
forth  of  his  neste.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  I'ives'  Instr.  Ckr.  Worn. 
ll.  XL  §  21  Any  worde  or  dede  of  y  childe,  dooen  lewdely, . . 
naughtily,  wantonly  or  piertlye.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ty  Cr.  iv. 
v.  219  Yonder  wals  that  pertly  front  your  Towne,..Must 
kisse  their  owne  feet.  1699  BENTLEY  Plial.  Pref.  31  To  my 
surprize  he  answer'd  me  very  pertly,  a  1748  WATTS  Educ. 
Children  ix,  The  children  of  our  age  will  pertly  reply, . .  must 
we  tutn  Puritans  again?  1853  THACKERAY  Esmonds,  xiii, 
The  words  were  said  lightly  and  pertly  by  the  girl.  1874  C. 
GEIKIE  Life  in  Woods  iv.  68  They  carry  their  heads  so  pertly. 

t  Pe-rtly,  a.  06s.  [f.  PERT  a.  +  -LY  1.]  ?  Ex- 
perienced, skilled,  expert. 

1465  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  388  Lord  fleming  sal 
adwis  the  kyng  at  al  his  pertly  power  wy tht  his  gud  cunsail. 
1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  51  Translated 
by  his  toyle  from  the  Parrish  good  man  Webbe,  . .  to  a 
pertly  Gentleman  in  the  Court.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  vi.  319  Duncan,  King  Malcolme  his  bastard  sone, 
a  man.  .stout,  bauld  and  pertlie. 

Pertness  (pa-Jtnes).  [f.  PERT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  pert. 

1 1.  Smartness  or  elegance  of  person  ;  beauty. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9205  On  what  wise  in  this  world  wilne 
shuld  I  hir..Of  Rent,  &  of  Riches,  rankir  ban  I,  And  passes 
ofpertnes  pure  wemen  all? 

2.  Briskness,  liveliness,  sprightliness,  confidence. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11.  30  Ane  spark  of  peirtnes  in 

his  breist  than  grew.  1616  Rollock's  Lect.  Passion  Ep. 
Ded.,  He  was  dumb  before  the  earthly  judge  that  thou 
might  have  boldness  and  peaitnesse  in  thy  prayers.  1741 
WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  v,  There  is  indeed  amongst  them 
a  lively  pertness,  a  parade  of  literature. 

U.S.  dial.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Aniin.  Life  224 
'  That  kinder  tuck  the  peartness  aout  of  us,  so  to  speak '. 

3.  Forward   boldness   in   behaviour  or   speech; 
sauciness ;   smartness  bordering  upon  impudence : 
esp.  in  inferiors  or  young  people. 

1573  TWYNE  &neid  xn.  Mmj,  This  peartnes  Phegeus 
might  not  bide,  nor  pride  of  stomack  bold,  a  1658  J.  DURHAM 
Exp  Rev.  n.  iii.  (1680)  67  A  symptom  of  that  peartnesse 
and  impudencie.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  xxiv,  Provided 
she  humble  herself,. .and  is  sorry  for  her  pertness.  1773 
MRS.  CHAPONE  Itiiprov.  Mind  (vu)  II.  viii.  103  Nothing  is 
so  disgusting  in  youth  as  pertness  and  self-conceit.  1881 
RUSKIN  Love's  Meinie  I.  iii.  §  82.  86  [The  parrot]  is  mostly 
gay  in  plumage,  often  to  vulgarity,  and  always  to  pertness. 

•(•  4.  Pungency  of  taste.  Obs. 

1756  Gentl.  Mag.  572  The  Holy  Well  [at  Malvern]  drank 
on  the  spot  leaves  a  pertness  in  the  throat  approaching  the 
taste  of  brass  or  allum.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sfh.  Scand.  in.  in, 
Spa-water . .  has  all  the  pertness  and  flatulency  of  champagne, 
without  its  spirit. 

•f  Perto-ierate,  v.  Obs.  rare— «.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  pertolerare  to  bear  out :  see  PER-  2.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pertolerate,  to  endure  to  the  end. 

tPertra'Ct, f.1  Obs.  rare.  \&A.'L.pertract-are 
to  feel  over,  handle,  f.  PEB-  i,  a  +  tractdre  to 
handle,  treat.]  To  treat  of  (in  narration). 

1541  BOORDE  Dyetary  xiii.  (1870)  264,  I  wyl  fyrst  wryle  & 
pertract  of  hen-egges.  1547  Ibid.  Pref.,  The  which  doth 
pertract  howe  a  man  shuld  order  him  selfe. 

t  Fertra'Ct,  v.z  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  perlract-, 
ppl.  stem  olpertrahere  to  draw  out  or  on,  f.  PER-  2 
+  trahere  to  draw,  drag.]  trans.  To  protract, 
prolong  (lime). 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  W  237  b,  He .  .kepte  with  theim 
a  long  communicacion  to  pertracte  the  tyme. 

t  Pertracta-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. fer- 
tractation-em,  n.  of  action  from  pertractare :  see 
PEHTRACT  v.^\  Handling,  manipulation. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuiUcmeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  46b/i  The 
sharpe  ossicles  pr  bones.. in  the  pertractatione  of  the  same 
llimb]  might  pricke  the  Fleshe. 

t  Pertra-nsible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.   [f.L.fer- 

transi-re  to  pass  through,  cross  (f.  PER-  i  +  trans- 
ire  to  go  across)  +  -BLE.]  Capable  of  being 
traversed  or  passed  through  ;  traversable. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vi.  (1701)  249/1  Infinite  is  that 
which  is  pertransible  without  end. 

t  Pertra'iisient,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L. 
pertransient-em,  pr.  pple.  otpertransire:  see  prec.] 
Passing  quite  through,  crossing  from  side  to  side. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Entire  pertransient,  is  in  Heraldry  a  line 
which  crosseth  the  middle  of  a  shield,  and  runs  diametrically 
the  longest  way  of  her  position.  Ibid,,  Intersecants,^  '" 
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PERTKANSITION. 

So  f  Pertranai'tion,  a  passing  through,  travers- 
ing. Obs.  rare—1. 

1633  R-  <-i.  tr.  Bacons  Hist.  Winds  359  Let  the  fifteenth 
Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Per  transit  ion,  or  the  Motion 
according  to  the  issues  or  holes  by  which  the  vertuts  of 
bodies  are  more  or  Icsse  hindred  or  forwarded. 

Pertre,  obs.  f.  PEAIITREE.  Fertrek,  -trich(e, 
-trick,  -trige, -trik,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PAHTIUDUE. 

t  Fertrou'ble,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  In  5-6 
perturble,  6  -trubil,  -troubil.  [a.  OF.  per-t 
par -trouble? •,  f.  PER-  2  +  troubler  to  TROUBLE.  For 
the  -turble  form  (L.  type  * ' perturbuldre) ,  cf.  Dis- 
TURBLE,]  trans.  To  perturb,  trouble  greatly. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXXXV.  iv.  (MS.  Ashm.  34),  Fortune 
. .  whare  men  wolcle  ay  leven  in  charyte  Thou  doste  perturble 
[r.r.  perturbe]  wib  mutabilyte.  1485  CAXTON  Cftas.  Gt.  17 
I  or  this  tliyng  I  am  noo  tnyng  perturbted  in  my  courage. 
1313  DOUGLAS sEnsis  vii.  vii,  16  That..scho  suld  perturble 
\fd.  1553  ptrtroubil]  all  the  toun.  18x9  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm  d  (1827)  38  But  mair  pertrubiU'd  was  his 
tas.e,  Whan. .They  cam  a'  round  him  in  a  fluther. 

So  f  Fertroublance,  menial  disturbance,  per- 
turbation. Obs.  rare"1. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis  XH.  xi.  119  As  first  the  schaddois  of 
petttublans  \ed.  1553  pertrublance]  Was  dryve  away,  and 
hys  remembrans  The  lycht  of  ressoun  has  recouerit  agane. 

Pertryche,  -trycke,  -tryk(e,  obs.  ff.  PAR- 
TRIDGE. Pertuisan,  -zan,  obs.  ff.  PARTISAN  2. 

I  Pertuiid,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L,  per- 
tund-fre,  f.  PER-  2  +  tundfre  to  beat,  hammer.] 
trans.  To  break  through,  perforate. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renous  Di$p.  206  A  Pyrotick.. breaks 
the  impostume  and  pertunds  the  swellings. 

Perturb  (paitwub),  v.  [a.  OF.  per-,  par- 
tourber,  -turber  (i4thc.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  per- 
turbaret  f.  PER-  *+turbare  to  disturb,  confuse.] 

1.  trans.  To  disturb  greatly  (physically  or  ex- 
ternally) ;  to  cause  disorder  or  irregularity  in ;   to 
unsettle,  confuse,  derange,  throw  into  confusion. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Kilt's  T.  48  What  folk  been  ye  that  at 
myn  horn  comynge  Perturben  [v.  rr.  perturbe,  -tourbe(n ; 
Camb.  MS.  disturblen]  so  mv  fesle  wilh  criynge.  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  i.  13  'ihe  force  and  strengthe  of  the 
troyians  was  thenne  so  perturbed  by  the  pryckynge  of 
fortune.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  69  Notyng  in  him 
arrogancy  and  wilfulnesse,  in  pertutbyng  and  refusyng  such 
an  honest  order  of  agreement.  1599  JAS.  I  BaatA.  AwpoK 
To  Rdr.,  Rash-headed  Preachers,  that  thinke  it  their  honour 
to  contend  with  kinges  and  perturbe  whole  kingdomes. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  vi.  vi.  295  Perturbing  the 
Chaldean  and  ^Egyptian  Records  with  fabulous  additions. 
1874  MOKLEY  Compromise  iii.  96  To  perturb  the  pacific  order 
of  society  either  by  active  agitation  or  speculative  restlessness. 
b.  Astron.  (Cf.  PERTURBATION  2  b.) 

1879  PROCTOR  Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  iii.  63  The  members  of  the 
sun  s  family  perturb  each  other's  motions  in  a  degree  corre- 
sponding with  their  relative  mass.  Ibid.  69  The  earth  plays 
.  .but  a  small  part  in  perturbing  the  planetary  system. 

2.  To  disturb  greatly  (mentally),  to  trouble  ;  to 
disquiet,  agitate,  discompose. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  533  (561)  3rt  drede  I  moste  hire 
herte  to  perturbe  With  vyolence  yf  I  do  swych  a  game. 
^1430  LVDG.  Mi*.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  16  No  child  be  falce 
iniquitc  Purturbed  never  his  felicite'.  155*  LYNDESAY 
Monarche  5094  Gretlye  it  doitli  perturbe  my  mynde.  1631 
B.  JONSON  Magti.  Lady  i.  i,  I  do  neuer  feel  myself  per- 
turb d  With  any  general  words  'gainst  my  profession.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodst.  v,  His  childish  imagination  was  perturbed 
at  a  phenomenon  for  which  he  couldnot  account. 

absol.  c  1470  [see  PERTROUBLE].  1558  PHAER  JEneid  vi. 
Riijb,  Thy  greuous  ghost,  Perturbing  in  my  dr ernes  hath 
me  compeld  to  see  this  coast. 

Hence  Fertirrbing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

cii86  CHAUCER  Sonipn  T.  546  Whan  ^at  be  weder  is  fair 
Witn-outen  wynd,  or  perturbynge  of  Air.  1647  WAHD^'/W/^S. 
Cobler  46  Distracted  Nature  calls  for  distracting  Remedies ; 
perturbing  policies  for  disturbing  cures.  1796  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Mag,  II.  464  A  mean  to  conjure  away  this 
perturbing  spirit.  x86a  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  n.  v.  §  56 
(1875)  '82  The  maintenance  of  a  circular  orbit  by  any 
celestial  body,  implies,  .that  there  are  no  perturbing  bodies. 

Pertu'rbable,  a.  [f.  PERTURB  z>.  +  -ABLE: 
cf.  OF.  perturbable  (14-15111  c.  in  Godef.).]  Liable 
to  be  perturbed.  Hence  Pertu  rbabi'lity. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  ^90  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Russian  constitution  is  the  substitu* 
tion  of  military  rank,  perturbable  at  the  will  of  the  prince, 
to  hereditary  or  professional  distinction.  i88a  Ocitvit:,  Per* 
tillable,  Perturbability. 

t  Pertu  rbance.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  tperturbance, 
f.  perturber  to  PERTURB  :  see  -ANCE.]  The  action 
of  perturbing ;  the  fact  of  being  perturbed  ;  great 
disturbance;  molestation;  perturbation. 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  $  Sens.  5526  And  somme  gaf  perse- 
ueraunce  Ageyn  al  maner  pertut  oaunce.  1426  —  De  Gttil, 
Pilgr.  21474  And  whyl  I  lay  tbus  in  A  trance,  In  gret 
Anovand  perturbauncc.  1575  R.  B.  Appius  ff  Virginia  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  133  No  let,  no  stay,  nor  ought  (of]  per- 
turbance.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xix.  xvii. 
(title)t  Peace  which  no  peiturbances  can  seclude  from  the 
law  of  nature,  a  1714  ABP.  SHARP  Senn.  Wks.  (1754)  III. 
ix.  158  Some  sudden  passion  and  perturbance  of  mind. 

Pertu'rbancy.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.:  SCC-ANCY.] 

a.  Perturbed  or  unsettled  condition,  disturbance. 

b.  The  action  or  quality  of  perturbing. 

1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bcntivoglio's  Warrs  Flandfrs  216 
By  reason  of  the  great  perlurbancic  of  die  Confederate  Pro- 
vinces. 1880  W.  ORD  in  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  31  Jan.  156/1 
Structures  of  equal— here,  perhaps,  of  greater— power  of 
perturbancy. 
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Pertu'rbant,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad.  L.  per- 
turbant-etn,  pr.  pplc.  of  perturb&rt  to  PERTURB.] 
a.  in//.  Disturbing,  b.  ib.  A  disturbing  agent. 

1875  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  (1893)548  Open  to  the  influence 
of  many  peiturbants. 

Perturbate  (see  next),  a.  [ad.  L.  perturbM- 
us,  pa.  pple.  oiperturbdre:  see  PEBTURB.] 

1.  Disturbed,  put  out  of  order ;  in  Math.  »  IN- 
ORDINATE 40. 

1570  BILLINCSLEV  Emlid  \:  def.  xix.  136  1'hii  kinde  of 
proporlionalitie  is  called  inoidinate  or  petturbate.  1773 
HOKSLEY  in  /'////.  '1  rans.  LXIV.  332  By  equi-distance  per. 
tuibatc.  CB :  C*  =  CC:  K  1788  T.  TAYLOR  froclvs  COMIHI. 
I.  106  The  doctrine  of  perturbate  proportions,  which  Apollo- 
nius  has  copiously  handled.  1823  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  190 
The  perturoate  mode  of  his  operation  in  this  field  [chro- 
nology]. 1861  TODHUNTER  Euclid  280  In  19  he  defines 
ordinate  proportion,  and  in  2o..perturbate  proportion. 

2.  Perturbed. 

1860  RUSSELL  Diary  in  tnaia  I  294  How  dreary  is  a  siege 
unless  when  the  enemy  ate  active  and  strong,  and  mate 
one  uneasily  perturbate. 

Perturbate,  v.  rare.  (For  pronunciation, 
see  CONFISCATE,  COMPENSATE.)  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  perlurlidre  to  PERTURB.]  trans.  =  PERTURB. 
Hence  Perturbated,  Ferturbating  ///.  adjs. 

154?  BOORDE  Brev.  Hialth  cxix.  45  The  humour  dis. 
cendynge.  doth  perturbate  the  hert.  1631  J.  DONE  Polydoron 
5  Happy  is  hee  whose  Mind  is  not  peruu  bated  beyond  his 
Reason.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  11  i±t.  Lady  Barton  I.  84  The 
distresses  of  my  perturbated  mind.  1790  WILDBORE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  528  This  last-mentioned  perturbating 
force  vanishes.  1891  SIR  R.  BALL  Ice  Age  78  Unaltered 
insofar,  .a* the  more  important  class  of  petturbating  effects 
are  concerned. 

Perturbation  (p5at»Jb^jan).  [a.  OK.  per- 
turbation (i4th  c.  in  Liltre),  ad.L. perturbation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  ptrturbdre  to  PERTURB.] 

1.  The  action  of  perturbing  ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  perturbed;  disturbance,  disorder,  com- 
motion; mental  agitation  or  disquietude ;  ttonble. 

^"374  CHAUCER  Boelh.  I.  pr.  v.  16  (Camb.  MS.),  Thilke 
passyuns  |?at  ben  woxen  hard  in  swellynge  by  ptrturbasyouns 
fflowyne  in  to  thi  thowht.  c  1380  WVCLIK  Sel.  Wks.  I II.  4or 
Kreris  ben  cause.. of  perturbacioun  in  CrUtendom.  1460 
Rolls  of  I'arlt.  V.  382/2  Outrageous  and"  ymmesurable  per- 
turbation and  violence  of  the  peas.  1555  Sc.  Acts  Mary 
(1814)  II.  soo/r  Gif  ony  wemen  or  vthers  . .  singand  makis 
peiturbatioun  to  the  Ouenis  liegis  in  the  passage  throw 
Burtowisand  vthers  landwart  townis.  1594  SHAKS.  Kith.  II I, 
v.  iii.  161  Richard,  thy  Wife,. .Now  filles  thy  sleepe  wilh 
peiturbatiom.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  113  Love  was  not 
in  tbir  looks,  ..  but  apparent  guilt,  And  shame,  and  per- 
turbation,  and  despaire.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xiii,  i'he 
Perturbation  of  myMind  was  very  great.  1870  J.  H.  NEW- 
MAN Grain.  Assent  t.  v.  105  These  various  perturbations  of 
mind,  which  are  characteristic  of  a  bad  conscience. 

2.  Disturbance  of  the  regular  order  or  cotitse  ; 
irregular  variation,  disorder. 

1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest  10  Auaylable  against  diseases  and 
consumption  of  the  Splene,  and  other  perturbations  Melan- 
cholike.  1611  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  To  Rdr.  (1624)  11, 1  require 
a  fauourable  censure  of  all  faults  omilted.  .Perturbations 
of  Tenses,  numbers  [etc.].  1731  WOLLASTON  R rllg.  Nat.  v. 
85  The  magnificence  of  the  world  admits  of  some  perturba- 
tions ;  not  to  say,  requires  some  variety.  1848  MILL  Pol. 
Ecoit.  in.  iii.  §  2  Perturbations  of  value  during  a  period 
which  cannot  exceed  the.. time  necessary  for  altering  the 
supply.  1881  HUXLEY  in  Nature  n  Aug.  344/1  Disease  .. 
is  a  perturbation  of  the  normal  activities  of  a  living  body. 

b.  Astron.  The  deviation  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  its  theoretically  regular  orbit,  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  bodies  other  than  its  primary,  or  by 
the  imperfectly  spherical  form  of  the  latter. 

1811  WOODHOUSE  Astroit.  xix.  216  The  perturbation  of  the 
Earth  caused  by  the  attracting  foice  of  the  Moon  and 
planets.  1834  MRS.  SOMEHVILLE  Connex.  PAjii.Sc.  iii.  (1849) 
25  Neptune  produces  a  periodical  perturbation  in  the  motion 
of  Uranus.  1853  HERSCHEL  Pop.  Led.  Sc.  iii.  §  25  (1873) 
114  The  calculation  of  the  planetary  perturbations  ..  had 
then  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 

8.  A  cause  or  factor  of  disturbance  or  agitation. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  lleit.  IV,  iv.  v.  23  Why  doth  the  Crowne 
lye  there,  vpon  his  Pillow,  Being  so  troublesome  a  Bed- 
fellow? O  pollish'd  Perturbation  !  Golden  Care  I  1*14  R. 
TAILOR  Hoggt  hath  lost  Pearle  v.  G  ij,  Cressus  royall  selfe 
.  .is  not  tortured  there  as  Poets  feine  With  motion  Gold  and 
sulphrie  flames  of  fire  Or  any  such  molesting  perturbation. 

Perturba-tional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  perturbation. 

1849  HERSCHEL  Astron.  Pref.  5  That  very  delicate  and 
obscure  part  of  the  perturbational  theory.  1881  Athenaeum 
No.  2811.  343/r  A  Derturbational  inequality  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  years'  period  in  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  Venus. 

t  Perturbations,  a.  06s.  rare-',  [f.  PEK- 
TDRBATION:  see  -loos.]  Causing  perturbation; 
characterized  by  disturbing. 

1630  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  ffcauens  Blest.  <J  Earths  lay 
Wks.  in.  u6/r  And  for  the  auoyding  of  the  troublesome- 
nesse  of  Boats  and  Wherries,  and  other  perturbatious  multi- 
tudes there  was  a  lists  or  bounds,  made  with  Lighters, 
Hoyes,  and  other  great  Boates,  to  the  number  of  250  or 
thereabouts. 

Perturbative  (psJti)-jbativ,  pS-Jtwbd'tiv),  a. 
[ad.  late  L.  perturbativ-us,  (.  ppl.  stem  of  pertur- 
bare to  PERTURB:  see  -IVE.]  Causing  or  apt  to  cause 
perturbation  or  disturbance.  Perturbative  func- 
tion (Astron.),  a  function  expressing  the  potential 
of  the  attractions  which  cause  perturbation  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet :  see  PERTURBATION  2  b. 


PERTUSSIS. 

1638  <,i>t.  Demands  cone.  Covenant  7  All  such  hands  ate 
declared  to  be  seditious,  and  perlurbalive  of  the  rmblitk 
peace.  1813  Ann.  Reg.  176  Journals  edited  in  a  manner 
not  less  dangerous  and  perturbative.  1833  HERSCKKL  A  stro*, 
xi.  321  The  peilurbative  effect  in  this  case,  .is  equal  to  the 
whole  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  earth.  1881  Nature 
XXV.  72  Development  of  ihe  principal  part  of  the  perturba- 
tive  function. 

Perturbator  (p5-Jt».tLvUai).  Now  rare.  [a. 
late  I*  pertitrbator  (Ambrose,  Snlpicius  Severus), 
agent-n.  f.  perturbare  to  PEUTUKII  :  perh.  throngh 
OF.  perturbateur  (1418  in  Godef.  Comfl.).}  A 
disturber,  troubler;  =  PEBTUBBEB. 

'539  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  t  Lett.  (1907)  II.  169 
To  be  brulcd  suspected  or  noled  as  a  petluibatour  of  peax. 
1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Rflig.  (1850)  II.  259  The  no  less 
rerlurbators  of  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  that  Chrislian 
charily.  1753  Scots  Mag.  XV.  60/2  Perturbators  of  the 
public  repose  1848  f  rater's  Mag.  XXXVII.  392  That 
perluibator  of  kingdoms,  .ihe  terrible  Palmerston. 

Fertnrbatory  (psatii-jbatsiij,  a.  rare.  [f. 
prec.,  or  L.  pertnrbat-,  ppl.  stem  of  perturbare  to 
I'EBTUBB  :  see  -OBY  *.]  a.  adj.  Having  the  quality 
of  perturbing ;  perturbative.  b.  sb.  A  name  given 
to  the  alleged  power  of  certain  persons  to  deflect 
a  divining-rod,  or  the  like,  by  magnetic  or  other 
influence  residing  in  their  fingers. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Meil.  (1880)  139  Not  to  continue 
peituibatoiy  measures  with  a  view  to  promote  absorption 
too  long.  188$  JrnL  Franklin  Instit.  Feb.  112  The  passive 
pcrimUuGiy  is  a  high  degree  of  expansive,  and  the  active 
perlurbatoiy  in  like  manner  a  powerful  compiessive. 

Perturbatress.  rare.  [See -ESS.]  A  female 
perturbator  or  disturber.  So  Perturba'trix  [a.  L. 
perltirliatrix,  fem.  oipertuilator\. 

1613  WODROEPHE  Marrow  fr.  Tongue  325/2  Beaulie  is 
the  Perturbatresseof  publicke  Peace.  1730-6  BAILKV (folio), 
Perlurbalrix,  [a  disturber,  a  troublesome  person]  in  the 
female  sex.  i88a  OCILVIE  (Annandale),  Pertutbatrix. 

Perturbed  (paitwMbd,  poet,  -bed),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
PERTUIIB  v.  +  -ED  '.]  Disquieted,  agitated,  rest- 
less; confused,  deranged. 

1511  Helyai  in  Thorns  Proic  Rom.  ( 1828)  I II.  45  Matabrune 
was  ful  sorye  and  perturbed  of  these  tidings.  1602  SHAKS. 
//am.  I.  v.  183  Rest,  rest,  petlurbed  Spirit.  1656  tr. 
floe-ties'  Etem.  Pkilos.  (1839)  166  Whether  the  proportions 
in  both  otdets  be  successively  answerable  to  one  another, 
which  is  called  ordinate  proportion,  or  not  successively 
answerable,  which  is  called  perturbed  propoition.  1799 
KIRWAN  Cut.  Ess.  283  The  perturbed  state  of  the  strata. 
1871  MACDUFP  Mem.  I'atmos  xiL  159  The  perturbed  spirit 
of  the  spectator  is  calmed. 

Hence  Pertrrrbedljr  (-edli)  adv.,  in  a  perturbed 
manner,  confusedly,  distractedly. 

184*  LVTTON  Zanoni  I.  i,  Music  . .  wanders  perturbedly 
through  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  memory.  l8«o  W. 
COLLINS  Wont.  White  i.  iii,  Perturbedly  picking  up  the 
broken  pieces  of  a  teacup. 

Perturber(pajti>Mb3.i).  [(.PEBTUBBZ;.  t-EB'.] 
A  disturber,  troubler. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  295/1  Many  evill  doers,  and  per- 
turbers  of  the  pees,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  lik.  M. 
Aurel.  (1546)  Hhiij  b,  To  put  awaie  the  perturbersof  peace. 
1601  T.  FiTZHERBEKr  Apol.  18  Perturbeis,  and  enemies  of 
the  common  wealth.  111700  in  Giant  Burgh  Sen.  Scott. 
(1876)  it  v.  195  [Forbidding  them  to  be]  pertuibers,  vaguers 
—{wandering  from  place  to  place). 

Perturble,  variant  of  PEBTBOUBLB  Obi. 

Pertu-rbment.  rare.  [f.  PEBTUBB  v.  +  -MENT. 
Cf.  OF.  perturlement  (1300  in  Godef.).]  Per- 
turbing, perturbation. 

1901  H.  S.  MEKRIMAN  Velvet  Clove  v,  He  had  travelled 
without  perturbment 

Pertu-sate,  a.  Hot.  rare.    [f.  as  next  -i-  -ATE  2.] 
'Pierced  at  the  apex'  (Webster  1879). 
Pertuse  (p3Jti«'s),  a.  rare.     [ad.  L._ 

Ea.  pple.  ofpertundfre  to  punch  or  bore  into  a  hole, 
PER-  i  +  lunJere  to  beat,  hammer.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

i7»t  BAILEY,  Ptrtme,  beaten  to  Pieces,  bored  thro',  having 
Holes. 

2.  Sot.  Of  a  leaf:  see  quots. 

1818-3*  WEBSTER,  Pertuse,  Pertiaed. .  2.  In  botany,  full 
of  hollow  dots  on  the  surface,  as  a  leaf.  1866  Tteas.  Bot., 
Pertuse,  having  slils  or  holes.  1887  in  Nicholsons  Diet. 
Gardening. 

So  Fertxrsed  a.  =  prec. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Perfused,  bored,  punched,  pierced  wilh 
holes.  Diet.  [Cf.  quot.  1721  in  PERTUSE  t.)  1818-31  [see 
PERTUSE  2).  1858  MAYNE  E*pos.  Lex.,  Pertusus, .  .Bot. 
applied  to  leaves  that  arc  pierced  with  large  holes  and  dis- 
tributed irregularly.. :  pertused. 

tPertu'sion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  pcrtusidii-ciii, 
n.  of  action  homperlundfre:  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  punching  or  boring. 

"'735  ARBUIHNOT  (J.),  The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in 
Hippocrates's  time  was  by  stabbing  or  pertusion,  as  it  is  per- 
formed  in  horses. 

2.  A  hole  punched  or  bored. 

1616  BACON  Sytva  i  470  And  the  belter,  if  some  few 
tusions  be  made  in  the  Pot.     1657  AL'srtN  fruit  ''""''• 
19  Not  so  much  because  of  ihe  pcrtusionsor  holes  in  I 

Pertussal  (p^f  sal),  a.  [irreg.  f.  next  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pertussis  or  nooping-cougn. 

1890  mCent.  Die'.  *?*  Brit.  Med.  Jrnt.  25  Feb.  45> 
His  work  on  Petlussal  (jlycosuiu. 

II  Pertussis  (paJt»-sis).  Path.   [mod.L.,  fcn 
4  +  tussis  cough.]  =  HooPUic-ooroB. 


PERUKE. 

[1772  T.  KIRKLAND  (title)  Dissertatio  Inaug.  de  Pertussi.] 
1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Pertussis,  the  hooping  cough. 
it(8o  GAKROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  361  Spasmodic  coughs, 
as  pertussis  and  asthma. 

Perty,  Pertycion,  Pertyculer,  Pertyner, 
obs.  ff.  PARTV,  PARTITION,  PARTICULAR,  PARTNER. 
Peruke  (pcra'k),  sb.  Forms :  6-7  perruke, 
6-9  parruque,  7  perruck,  -ueke,  perru'ke, 
perrucq;  6  perug,  7  peruoke,  6-  peruke, 
peruque.  See  also  other  early  forms  under  PERI- 
WIG, [a.  F.  perruque  (end  of  I  jtb.  c.,  in  Diez  and 
Littre),  ad.  It.  perruca  or  parrucca,  of  obscure 
origin.  Cf.  Romanian  par6ce_,  Sp.  peluca,  Pg. 
peruca,  -uqua,  in  same  sense ;  also  Sardinian  pi- 
lucca,  Lomb.  peluch  shock,  lock,  or  large  tuft  of 
hair,  Piedm.  pluch,  Genoese  pellucco  hair,  thread. 
Generally  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  L.  pilus, 
It.  pelo,  OF.  pel  hair ;  but  the  phonetic  difficulties 
are  considerable :  see  Diez  and  Littre ;  Hatz.- 
Darm.  say  '  origin  unknown  '. 

The  earlier  Eng.  stress  was  pe'mt&e,  found  in  verse  down 
to  1812 ;  but  Cotton  has peru'ke  a.  1659.] 

1 1.  A  natural  head  of  hair.  Obs.  [So  F.  per- 
ruque in  i6thc  ] 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Capillamenlum .  .the  heare  of  a  mannes 
head  ..  a  perruke.  1590  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Antonie  1284 
Who . .  Is  not  amazed  at  Perruque  gray  Olde  rustic  Charon 
weareth. 

2.  (In  early  use,  distinguished  as  afalse  or  arti- 
ficial peruke.)  A  skull-cap  covered  with  hair  so 
as  to  represent  the  natural  hair  of  the  head ;  a 
periwig  or  wig.  (In  quot.  1661-2  app.  a  'heart- 
breaker'.) 

(Fairholt  makes  the  peruke  '  a  less  cumbrous  article  '  than 
the  periwig,  which  'came  into  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Charles  1 1 '  j  but  the  name  is  found  120  years  earlier  than 
that,  and  identical  in  sense  with  periwig.) 

I565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Capillamentum  ..,  a  false 
perruke.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (18871  211  She 
..must  needes  haue  an  vnnaturall  perug,  to  set  forth  her 
fauour,  where  her  owne  [hair]  had  been  best.  1606  HOLLAND 
Snetoti.  228  Wearing  by  reason  of  thin  haire  a  perrucke 
[margin]  Or  counterfeit  cap  of  false  haire.  1613  HAYWARD 
Norm.  Kings  z8r  When  their  owne  hair  failed,  they  set  arti- 
ficial! Pel  uques,  with  long^  locks  upon  their  heades.  1645 
G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  63  My  Perru'ke  is  as 
neat  An  Equipage  as  might  Become  a  wooer,  a  1659  COTTON 
Burlesque  Gt.  Frost  Poems  (1689)  99  Perukes  now  stuck  so 
firm  and  stedfast,  They  all  weie  riveted  to  headfast.  1661-2 
PEPYS  Diary  24  Mar.,  By  and  by  comes  La  Belle  Pierce  to 
see  my  wife,  and  to  bring  her  a  pair  of  peruques  of  hair. 
1668  EVELYN  Corr.  27  Aug.,  The  use  of  their  monstrous 
Perrucqs.  1757  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  IX.  230  A  fair  peruke 
may  adorn  a  weak  head.  1812  COMBE  Picturesque  IV. 
(Chandos)  14  His  chin  well  shaved,  his  peruke  dressed. 
1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  y,  Perruques  of  different  colours. 
Ibid.  n.  xv,  The  generals  in  their  perukes  made  way  for 
him.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Crotsic  Ixxx,  If  it  be  worthy 
praises  or  rebukes,  My  poem,  from  these  Forty  old  perukes ! 
b.  A  (heraldic)  representation  of  a  peruke. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  HI.  xxv.  (1611)  174  He  beareth 
argent  a  cheueron  gules  between  three  peruques  sable. 
8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  peruke-block,  -man. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  xiii.  159  Mr.  Barber. .was  a 
Perruke-man  by  profession.  1713  SWIFT  Frenzy  J.  Dennis 
Wks.  1755  111.  i.  145  Mr.  John  Dennis,  .snatched  up  a 
peruke-block  that  stood  by  the  bedside. 
Hence  Penvkeless  a.,  without  a  peruke. 
1875  DOWDEN  Shaks.,  His  Mind  $  Art  vii.  346  That  a 
most  Christian  king  should  each  morning  receive  his  peruke 
inserted  upon  a  cane  through  an  aperture  of  his  bed-curtains 
is  entirely  correct ;  for  the  valet  cannot  retain  faith  in  a  pe- 
rukeless  grand  monarch. 

Pervvke,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
furnish  with  a  peruke. 

1669  Address  /lofe/ul  young  Gentry  Eng.  32  Observe 
how  fashion  has  prevail'd  against  nature  to  perruque  all 
complexions  with  the  fairest  hair. 

Peru-keel.^.  [/.PERUKE**. T-ED?.]  Wearing 
a  peruke,  having  a  peruke  on. 

1632  MASSINCER  Maid  of  Han  i.  ii,  He  has  been  all  this 
morning  In  practice  with  a  peruked  gentleman-usher.  1856 
KAYE  Sir  ?.  MaLolm  l.xiii.  343  Lord  Lake  in  full  uniform 
..powdered  and  peruqued  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vi. 
vi.  II.  97  The  little  peruked  ribanded  high  gentleman. 

Peru'ke-ma^ker.    A  wig-maker. 

(11697  AUBREY  Lives,  Gregory  (1898)  I.  274  Gregorie, 
famous  peruq. maker,  buryed  at  St.  Clement  Danes  church. 
1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  vi.  31  A  Roman  general, 
dress  d  by  a  modern  tailor  and  peruke-maker  for  tragedy  is 
a  comic  figure.  1817  tr.  Bombtt's  Haydn  £  Mozart  225 
Chance  threw  in  his  way  a  peruke-maker. 

Perukier  (per«<kio-j).  rare.  [Anglicized  form 
ofPEKKUQUlER.]  A  wig-maker.  Hence  Pernkie-r- 
ship  (nonce-wd.),  the  office  or  art  of  a  wig-maker. 

1822  PYNE  Wine  ff  Walnuts  (1824)  II.  iv.  26  It  certainly 
was  a  skilful  piece  of  perukiership.  1892  W.  B.  SCOTT 
Antobiog.  Notes  1.  44  On  one  side  was  a  pcrukier  with  an 
sing  assembly  of  law-wigs. 


).  fiot.  [a.  F.#t!ru/e,  ad.  mod. 
'L.  ferula,  dim.  oipcra,  a.  Gt.vrjpa  purse,  wallet.] 
t  a.  The  covering  of  a  seed.  Obs.  b.  Applied,  after 
Mirbel  and  Zuccharini,  to  the  scaly  covering  of  a 
leaf-bud,  c.  Applied,  after  L.  C.  Richard,  to  a 
kind  of  sac  formed  by  the  adherent  bases  of  the 
two  lateral  sepals  in  certain  Orchideae. 

1825  HAMILTON  Diet.  Terms  Art,  Perute,  in  Botany,  the 
cover  of  a  seed.  1856  HF.NSLOW  Bot.  Diet.  133  Pcrula  (a 
little  pouch),  a  sac  formed  in  some  Orchideae  by  the  pro- 
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longed  and  united  bases  of  two  of  the  segments  of  their 
perianth.  The  cap-like  covering  of  buds,  formed  by  the 
abortion  of  their  outer  leaves.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Perule^ 
the  covering  of  a  leaf-bud  formed  by  scales;  also  a  pro- 
jection  in  the  flower  of  the  orchids  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  two  lateral  sepals. 

Hence  Fe  rulate  a.t  having  a  penile. 

1858  MAVNE  Exflos.  Lex. 

Perusable  (pertf-zab'l),  a.  [f.  PERUSE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  perused. 

1839  BENTHAM  Justice  ty  Cod.  Petit.  Advt.  9  In  this  way  it 
[printed  matter]  is  perusable  by  any  number  of  persons  at 
the  same  time.  1845  Blackw.  Mag.  LVIJI.  374  The 
Rosciad  is.. not  now  perusable  without  an  accompanying 
feeling  akin  to  contempt. 

Perusal  (per«-zal).    [f.  FEKUSEZ*.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Survey,  examination,  scrutiny.    Obs,  or  arch. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  i.  90  He  fals  to  such  perusal!  of  ray 

face,  As  he  would  draw  it.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  i.  i. 
(1712)9  Permitting  a  freer  perusal  of  matters  of  Religion 
than  in  former  Ages.  1710  ADDJSON  &  STEKLE  Tatler 
No.  265  F2  The  Jury,  after  a  short  Perusal  of  the  Staff", 
declared.  .That  the  Substancewas  British  Oak.  i84«jJuDD 
Margaret  11.  vi,  He.. gave  her  a  close  perusal  with  his  eye. 

2.  A  reading  through  or  over. 

f  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxxviii,  If  ought  in  me,  Worthy  perusal 
stand  against  thy  sight.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  73  The 
book. .being  publisht  to  the  world, ..by  him  who  both  for 
his  life  and  for  his  death  deserves,  that  what  advice  he  left 
be  not  laid  by  without  perusall.  1711  STEELE  Sped*  No.  27 
P5  What  could  be  observed  of  them  from  a  Perusal  of  their 
private  Letters.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng,  i.  (1880)  12 
To  the  thoughtful,  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  gave  new  views 
of  life  and  death. 

Peruse  (per«-z),  v.  [Found  first  in  isthc. 
In  sense  i,  f.  PER-  i  or  2  +  USE  v.  ;  the  connexion 
of  the  other  senses  with  this  is  not  very  obvious, 
and  there  may  have  been  two  distinct  formations ; 
in  the  second,  the  sense  of  the  per-  element  is 
prominent,  the  notion  being  generally  that  of  *  go 
through '  lit.  or  fig. ;  but  the  element  -use  is  not 
so  easy  to  account  for.] 

I.  *(•  1.   trans.  To  use  up  ;  to  wear  out  by  use. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Honse/i.  Ord.  (1790)   18  Fees   of 

bestes,  and  also  fees  of  other  stufTe  perused,  or  otherwise 
occupied  within  the  court,  and  towching  it.  1485  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  57  Saile  twyne.. Spent  &  perused  in 
a  voiage  into  Lumbardye.  1536  in  Strype  Cranmer  (1694) 
u.  App.  26  Six  and  thirty  old  chysybils..some  of  them  per- 
used. 1570  LEVINS  Manip.  195/6  To  peruse,/frK*/'. 

II.  To  go  through. 

t 2.  trans.  To  go  through  (a  series  of  things  or 
persons)  so  as  to  deal  with  one  after  another ;  to 
handle,  deal  with,  describe,  or  examine  (a  number 
of  things)  one  by  one.  Obs, 

1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (iZjo]  414  The  Maire,  first.. to  name 
and  gyve  his  voice..,  and  after  hym  the  Shiref,  and  so  all 
the  house  perusid  in  the  same,  euery  man  to  gyve  his  voice 
as  shall  please  him.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb,  §40  Let  the 
shepeherde..take  thosef^heep]  that  nede  any  handling, and 
put  them  into  the  lyttell  folde.  And  thus  peruse  them  all 
tyll  lie  haue  doone.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam,  Compl.  it. 
(1876)63,  I  pray  you  peruse  these  sortes..one  by  one,  and 
by  course.  1669  RAY  in  Philos.  Lett.  (1718)  32,  I  have  per- 
used the  dried  Plants  you  sent  me,  and.  .added  names  to  such 
as  wanted,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm,  (1744)  VIII.  iii.  76  Let  us 
peruse  the  obligations  that  lay  upon  him  [Adam]  as  a  man. 
•fb.  To  go  through  by  name;  to  name  or  re- 
count in  order.  Obs. 

'534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  \.  Wks.  1154/1  It  were  a 
long  worke  to  peruse  euery  comforte  that  a  man  maye  well 
take  of  tribulacion.  £1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  (1893)  47, 
I  praie  youe  pervse  those  sortes..one  by  one  and  by  cours. 
C.  To  survey,  inspect,  examine,  or  consider  in 
detail,  arch,  (now  associated  with  5). 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  Pref.  (1539)  x  When  I  had  eftsones 
perused  that  little  fortresse.  1577  HARRISON  England  \\. 
xxiv.  (1877)  i.  361  If  you  should  happen  to  peruse  the  thicke- 
nesse  and  maner  of  building  of  those  wals  and  borowes. 
1592  SHAKS.  Row.  fy  Jnl.  v.  iii.  74  Let  me  peruse  this  face. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VIM.  267  My  self  I  then  perus'd,  and 
Limb  by  Limb  Survey'd.  1726  POPE  Odjss.  xxi.  439  He 
..disdain'd  reply;  The  bow  perusing  with  exactest  eye. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  n.  54  At  those  high  words,  we,  con- 
scious of  ourselves,  Perused  the  matting.  1866  G.  MAC. 
DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  252  By  this  time  I  had 
perused  his  person,  his  dress,  and  his  countenance. 

d.  To  travel  or  journey  through  observingly  or 
scrutinizingly.  Obs,  exc.  dial, 

15*3  S/.  Papers  Hen.  VII I,  IV.  38,  I  have  also  well  per- 
used  and  vewed  this  towne  and  castell.  1549  PAGET  in 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1860)  V.  182  Make  a  progress  this  hot 
weather,  till  you  have  perused  all  those  shires  that  have 
offended.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  u.  67  This  prouince 
I  perused  in  the  companie  of  my  deeie  friend  Sidi  lehie. 
1887  Ht-re/ord  Gloss.,  Peruse^  to  explore  the  fields  or  woods. 

3.  intr,  fTo  go  from  one  to  another  of  a  series, 
to  proceed,  continue  (obs.}  ;  to  travel  (humorous), 
_  i$z3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  30  Let  hym  caste  out  the  .x.  shefe 
in  the  name  of  god,  and  so  to  pervse  from  lande  to  lande,  tyll 
he  haue  tiewely  tythed  all  his  corne.  Ibid  §  124.  1523  — 
Surv.  xix.  (15.19)  40  To  peruke  from  house  to  house  till  he 
come  to  saint  Magnus  chuiche.  1895  KIPLING  in  Windsor 
Mag.  124  Unluckily,  you  cannot  peruse  about  the  Hugli 
without  money. 

t  4.  trans.  To  go  over  (a  writing,  etc.)  again ; 
to  revise,  reconsider.  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  P.Sparowe  813  Wherfore  hold  me  excused 
If  I  haue  not  well  perused  Myne  Englyssh  halfe  abused. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  42  The  Printers  shall  Print 
nothinge  but  the  same  shall  be  fyrste  perused.  1604  BACON 
Apol.  Wks..  1879  1.  440  It  was  perused,  weighed,  censured, 
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altered,  and  made  almost  a  new  writing.  1632  SHERWOOD, 
To  peruse,  revoirt  revcoir,  revisiter.  Perused,  rcveu^  re* 
•visiti..  A  perusing,  reveue. 

T~  b.  To  go  through  (a  book)  critically ;  to  review, 
criticize ;  also,  to  set  forth  or  expound  critically. 

1533  MOKE  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  i.  i.  Wks.  1039/2,  I  wyll 
good  reader  peruse  the  remanant  of  his  booke  after  this  first 
part  answered.  Ibid,  u.  i.  1078/1.  1551  GARDINER  Explic, 
Catk.  Faith  76  Thus  hauinge  perused  the  effecte  of  the 
thyrde  booke,  I  will  likewise  peruse  the  fourth. 

5.  To  read  through  or  over ;  to  read  thoroughly 
or  carefully ;  hence  (loosely)  to  read. 

1531  ELYOT  Let.  in  Gov.  (1883)  Pref.  79  Thei  ..  doo  peruse 
every  daye  one  chapitre  of  the  New  Testament.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  Vl^  v.  i.  i  Haue  you  perus'd  the  Letters  from  the 
Pope,  The  Emperor,  and  the  Earle  of  Arminack?  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist,  Reb.  i.  §  7  Having  carefully  perused  the 
Journals  of  both  Houses.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  51  p  5, 
I  will  show  what  to  turn  over  unread  and  what  to  peruse. 
1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  x.i.  99  H  put 
the  paper. .into  his  hands,  and  waited. .whilst  he  perused 
the  case.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclogue  vi.  10  If  any  who  love 
me  there  be  This  poor  verse  to  peruse. 

fb.  Const,  over.     (Of.  read  over,)  Obs. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Buliingcr  on  Apoc.  (1573)  85  Let  vs  peruse 
ouer  stories,  and  see  if  there  be  not  such  warres  to  be  founde. 
1579  in  W.  Wilkinson  Confut.  Familye  of  Loue  Pref.  Note 
*jb,  Perusing  ouer  this  little  treatise.  1595  SHAKS.  John 
v,  ii.  5  Perusing  ore  these  notes. 

Hence  Ferirsed ///.  a.,  in  quot.  in  sense  I,  used 
up,  worn  out ;  Peru'sing  ///.  a. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  83  If  they  be 
perused  clothes,  so  that  with  honestye  they  will  noe  longer 
serve.  1887  T.  HARDY  Woodlandcrs  iv.  26  Our  new  neigh- 
bour  is  a  strange  deep  perusing  gentleman. 

Feru'Se,  sb.  [f.  prec.vb.j  fa.  Perusal;  study; 
examination.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  i  The  diligent  peruse  of  this 
History  of  Bones.  1594  SOUTHWELL  M.  Magd,  Fun.  Tcares 
(1823)  120,  I  will  pound  these  spices,  and  dwell  a  while  in 
the  peruse  of  thy  resolute  fervour.  1600  W.  WATSON  Deca- 
cordon  (1602)  358  The  onely  peruse  of  his  bookes. 

b.  Sailors'  colloq.  Exploration,  a  'look  round* 
ashore,  *  Come  for  a  bit  of  peruse,  Jack  '. 

Peruser  (perw-zai).  [f,  PERUSE  t>. +  -ER1.]  One 
who  peruses  (in  various  senses:  see  the  verb). 

1549  BALE  Leland's  N.  Years  Gift  Dv,  No  lesse  profyt- 
able  to  vs.. than  were  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptholome,  and  other 
Geographers  to  their  perusers.  1622  R.  PHESTON  Goodly 
Man's  Jnguis.  Ep.  Ded.  3  Be  noseuere  examiner,  but  a  mild 
pervser  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Pref.,  It  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  candid  peruser  to  go  along  with  me 
in  a  great  many  bright  passages.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler 


No.  7  P  8  The  most  eager  peruser  of  news  is  tired.     1824-9 
LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.  Wks,  18 
of  rare  books. 


1846  1. 199  Swift.. was  a  peruser 


Ferrrsing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PERUSE  v.  •*-  -ING*.] 
The  action  ofthe  verb  PERUSE, 

*H.  A  using  up.  Obs. 

1488  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1806)  6  Deliuerce  perusing  & 
other  wyse  demeanyng  of  the  said  shipps.  Ibid.  35  De- 
liuerances  perusynges  &  other  wise  demeaninges  of  the 
said  Shipps.  1495  Ibid.  159. 

1 2.  Inspection  in  succession  or  detail ;  examina- 
tion, scrutiny  :  —  PERUSAL  i.  Obs. 

1587  R.  HOVENDEN  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  220  Upon  the 
perusing,  it  received .  -  good  liking-  1648-60  H  EXHAM  Dutch 
Diet..  Een  Overzieninge^  an  Overseeing,  a  Per-using,  or  a 
Conferring. 

3.  Reading  through  :   =  PERUSAL  2. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  20,  I  was  moued  by  the  oft 
reading  and  perusing  of  them,  with  a  resiles  and  lofty  desire. 
1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  47  Arminius  was  perverted 
meerly  by  the  perusing  of  a  namelesse  discours  writt'n  at 
Delf.  1764  HARMER  O&serv.Pref.  14  The  perusing  of  Travels 
is  to  most  people  a  very  delightful  kind  of  reading.  1808 
Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  85  [It)  is  well  worth  perusing,  though 
some  ofthe  instructions  are  not  new  to  the  English  reader. 

Peruvian  (per/**vian),  a.  {sb.)  [f.  mod.L.  Pe- 
riivia,  Latinized  name  of  the  country  -f  -AN.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  native  to  Peru,  in  South  America; 
in  the  names  of  natural  productions  of  that 
country,  as  Peruvian  balsam  (  =  BALSAM  of  Peru), 
bat,  cinnamon,  cotton^  emerald,  heliotrope,  ipecacu- 
anha, mastic  tree,  nutmegs,  sheep,  etc. 

Peruvian  province^  a  zoogeographical  subregion  or  pro- 
vince consisting  of  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chile  with  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

1747  tr.  Astrnc's  Fevers  148  The  Peruvian  balsam  is  com- 
monly used  in  fumigations  only.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  vi. 
68  Vicunnas  or  Peruvian  sheep.  1781  PENNANT  Hist.  Qnad. 
II.  554  Bat,  Peruvian.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1709)  II.  89  The  French  or  Peruvian  helio- 
trope. 1819  Pantologia^  Peruvian  Mastic  Tret,  184* 
BRANDE  Diet.  Set'.,  etc.,  Peruvian  balsam,  the  produce  of 
the  Myroxylon  Pencviannm,  ..It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  twigs  in  water.  1847  CRAIG,  Peruvian  mastic-itee,  or 
Mulli,  the  tree  Schinus  mulli,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru. 
1866  Treat.  Bott>  Daffodil,  Peruvian,  l&tnene  Atnancaes, 
1866  Ibid.  s.  v.  Lauretta,  The  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Chilian 
species,  L.  senipervire>ist  are  used  as  a  spice  in  Peru,  and 
are  often  called  Peruvian  Nutmegs.  1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.  v. 
Heliotrope^  H.  Perwianitm,  the  Peruvian  heliotrope,  has 
long  been  a  favorite  garden-plant,  on  account  of  the  fra- 
grance of  its  flowers. 

b.  Peruvian  bark,  the  bark  of  the  Cinchona 
tree  :  see  BARK  sb*  7,  CINCHONA. 

1663  BOYLE  #«/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  u.  iii.  67  That  Peru- 
vian llark,  that  now  begins  to  be  somewhat  taken  notice  of, 
under  the  name  of  The  Jesuits  Powder.  1870  YEATS  Nat. 
Hist.  Comm.  234  Peruvian  bark  is  usually  imported  in 
packages,  or  seruns,  made  of  dried  cow-hides. 


PERTJVIN. 

B.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Peru.     b.  //. 
Peruvian  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  Introd.  30  noil.  He 
[I'l/.tiro]  massacred  the  Peruvians,  he  said,  because  they 
were  barbarians.  1865  G.  MEREDITH  Rhoda  Fleming  iii.  I. 
47,  I  see  bonds  in  all  sorts  of  colours,  . .  Peruvians— orange, 
Mexicans— red  as  the  British  atniy. 

Feruvin  (pe-r'iJvin).  Client,  [f.  PERUV-IAN 
+  -ml.]  An  alcohol  (C,H10O)  distilled  from 
the  balsam  of  Pern  :  STYRYLIC  alcohol,  or  STYRONE. 

1847  CRAIG,  Peruvine.  1857  MILLER  F.lim.  C/tem  111.477 
1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  C/iem.  IV.  381  Permin.  Syn.  with 
Slytone  or  Cinnyltc  Alcohol, 

Pervade  (.paiv^-d),  v.  [ail.  L.  pervadtfre  to 
go  or  come  through,  pass  or  spread  through,  f. 
1'EB-  I  +  vddlre  to  go,  walk.] 

1.  trans.   To  pass  through  ;  to  flow  or  extend 
through  ;  to  traverse.     Now  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pervade,  to  go  and  enter  over  all, 
thorow  or  into  ;  to  scape  or  pass  through  or  by.  17*5 
POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  18  So  cowering  fled  the  sable  heaps  of 
ghosts,  ..And  now  pervade  the  dusky  land  of  dreams.  1775 
R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  (1825)  II.  192  A  cave  in  Paphla. 
raobn.lt  was  long  and  wide  and  pervaded  by  cold  water, 
clear  as  crystal.  1858  HAWTHORNE  fr.  If  It.  Note-oks.  (1871) 
II.  122  Mr.  Powers  and  I  pervaded  the  whole  universe. 
1891  A.  K.  H.  BOVD  35  Yrs.  St.  Andrews  II.  xvii.  54,  I  per. 
vaded  Westminster  Hall  and  looked  into  most  of  the  Courts. 

2.  To  extend   or  diffuse  itself  throughout ;   to 
spread  through  or  into  every  part  of;  to  permeate, 
saturate.     (Of  things  material  and  immaterial.) 

1659  H.  MORE  ftttmort.  Soul  \\.  xv.  §  5.  274  There  is  a 
vitall  Aire  that  pervades  all  this  lower  world.  1704  NEWTON 
Oftics  it.  in.  iii,  Substances  soaked  in  such  liquors  as  will 
intimately  pervade  their  little  pores, become  by  that  means 
more  transparent  than  otherwise.  1791  HAMILTON  Berthol- 
let's  Dyeing  I.  Translator's  Pref.,  An  ardent  spirit  of 
enquiry  pervaded  ..  Europe.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric 
Synckr.  102  That  powerful  sentiment  of  nationality,  which 
pervades  the  Poems. 

b.  intr.  To  diffuse  itself,  permeate.    Now  rare. 

1653  H.  MOKK  Antid.  At'i.  (1662)  153  Here  union  pervades 
through  all.  1796  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst  Warning  IV. 
186  A  general  air  of  concern  pervaded  through  the  whole 
party.  1809  PINKNF.V  Trav.  France  105  In  England,  the 
manners,  habits  and  dress  of  the  capital,  pervade  to  the 
remotest  angle  of  the  kingdom.  1889  GEIKIE  in  Nature  19 
Sept.  492/1  We  find  certain  well-defined  principles,  or  one 
may  term  them  natuial  laws,  pervading  everywhere. 

Hence  Perva  dence,  the  action  of  pervading; 
Perva  der,  one  who  or  that  which  pervades. 

1838  G.  S.  FABER  Inquiry  580  A  pervadence  of  the  world 
both  universal  and  complete.  1883  MONIER.WILLIAMS  Relig. 


into  created  things,  animate  and  inanimate. 

Perva-ding,  ppl.  a.  [t.  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pervades,  or  runs  through. 

1731  POPE  F.ss.  Man  i.  31  Of  this  frame  the  bearings 
[etc.]  has  thy  pervading  soul  Look'd  thro'  ?  1841  MYERS 
Catft.  Th.  m.  tx.  32  The  preliminary  and  pervading  assump- 
tion of  these  pages.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  ii.  (1876)40  A  per- 
vading  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness,  contentment,  and  peace. 

Hence  Perva'dinglyaofei.,  in  a  pervading  manner; 
Perva-ding-ness. 

iBji  KITTO  BiUe  /llustr.  (1858)  III.  122  The  Eastern 
mind  is  so  pervadingly  regal  that  to  be  without  a  sovereign 
is  scarcely  an  intelligible  state  of  things  to  an  Oriental.  187* 
LIDDON  Eletn.  Rtiig.  it.  64  An  inner  self  into  which.. evil 
penetrates  so  constantly  and  so  pervadingly.  i86a  F.  HALL 
aaau  P/iilos.  Syst.  64  In  the  matter  of  omnipresence,— 
or,  rather,  all.pervadingness,— he  possesses  it  indeed. 

Pervagate  (ps-Jvag«it),  v.  [f.  L.  pervagal-, 
ppl.  stem  ofpervagdri  to  wander  about,  f.  PER-  I 
+  vagarl  lo  wander.]  trans.  To  wander  through. 

1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ft  Merch.  I.  ii.  65  Lord  Waynflete 
..was  in  the  habit  of  pervagating  the  neighbourhood. 
a  1876  —  Th.  in  Card.  (1880)  I.  42  To  lose  myself  in  it,  to 
pcrv.ig.ite  it,  to  find  out  its  beauties  without  guidance. 

So  Pervaga'tion,  wandering  about. 

1656  IJtouNr  Glossogr.,  Pcrvagation,  a  straying  up  and 
down,  a  wandring  through  or  about.  1876  M.  COLLINS 
MjtUgU  to  Midn.  III.  xi.  187  'The  retort',  said  Albany, 
stripping  in  his  polar  bear  pervagation,  '  would  be  in  the 
words  ot  an  old  proverb '. 

Pervasion  (pajwi-jan).  [ad.  late  L.  per- 
vasion-em, n.  of  action  fiom  pervadtre  to  PER- 
VAIIK.]  The  action  of  pervading;  the  condition 
of  being  pervaded ;  permeation  ;  penetration. 

1661  BOYLK  Fluidity  xvii,  Both  those  kinds  or  manners  of 
jtuidny..will  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  pervasion  of  a 
foreign  body.  1801  PALF.Y  JVat.  Theol.  vii.  (1810)  74  Roots 
ami  stalks ..  hard  and  tough  as  they  are,  yield  to  Its  powerful 
pcivasion.  1881  CLELAND  Evolution  i.  4  The  general,  if 
altogether  universal  pervasion  of  sexual  distinction. 

Pervasive  (parW-siv),  a.  [f.  'L.  pervas-,  ppl. 
stem  of  pen-adfre  to  PERVADE  +  -IVE.]  Having 
the  quality  or  power  of  pervading;  permeative. 

c  1750  SHENSTONE  Economy  in.  107  The  works  of  frost, 
lervasive,  radiant  icicles.  1794  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on 
no.  49  II.  224  A  pervasive  beamy  without  name,  descrip- 
"°" •  or  Place.  1886  SYMONDS  A'exaiss.  It.,  Cat*.  React. 
i  *•  v  235  In  Italy  the  disintegrating  process  had 
been.. far  more  subtle  and  pervasive. 

Hence  Perva-sively  <&/#.,  in  apervasive  manner; 
Perva  siveness,  quality  of  pervading. 

ttoCfofltfn  World  14  Nov.  732/5  Seldom.. have  we 

:au  discourses  more  'pervasively  and  distinctively  Christian. 
™?S  K  F.  HORION  Teaching  o/  Jews  II.  240  He  would 
Himself  be  pervasively  present,  working  powerfully  on  the 
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hearts  of  men.  1874  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  153  The 
*  pervasiveness  of  the  idea  of  Sun-worship  in  Egypt.  1880 
L.  OLiniANr  Gileaitxiv.  386  The  oneness  and  pervasiveness 
of  the  Deity  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Druse  religion. 

Pervay,  etron.  form  t&prtoay,  PRIVY  a. 

i  Perve-ne,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pervenire 
to  arrive  at,  rtaeh  (a  place),  f.  PER-  2  +  venire  to 
come:  cf.  f.pai-venir  to  arrive.]  intr.  To  reach; 
to  get  to,  get  access  to. 

169.  BENTLEV  Boyle  Led  227  Effluvia  and  spirits  that 
are  emitted  from  the  one,  and  pervenc  to  the  other. 

t  PervC'nient.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.pervenienl- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  pervenire ;  see  prec.]  The  number 
which  comes  as  the  result  of  multiplying  one 
number  by  another ;  the  prodnct. 

CI400  Art  Nombryug  8  The  .3.  nombre,  the  whiche  is 
clepide  product  or  pervenient,..  as  twyes  .5  is  .10.,  5-  the 
nombre  to  be  multipliede,  and  .2.  the  multipliant,  and  .10. 
as  before  is  come  therof. 

Pervenke,  obs.  form  of  PERIWINKLE!. 

Perverse  (pa- Jvais,p3jva-js),ji>.  Geom.  [f.next: 
cf.  PERVERSION  i  a.]  A  figure  or  image  in  which 
the  right  and  left  directions  of  the  original  are 
reversed  :  such  are  the  impression  taken  from  any 
figured  surface,  and  the  image  of  anything  seen  in 
a  plane  mirror. 

1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet. 

Perverse  (psava-js),  a.  Also  4-6  peruers. 
[a.  F.  peniers,  -e,  ad.  L.  perversus  turned  the 
wrong  way,  awry,  perverse,  pa.  pple.  of  peniert!re 
to  turn  about,  subvert,  PERVEKT.] 

1.  Turned  away  from  the  right  way  or  from  what 
is  right  or  good  ;  perverted  ;  wicked. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaimche  813  The  false  trayteresse 
peruerse  [v.r.  peruers].  1416  LYDG.  De  GUI'/.  Pilgr.  19003 
An  hunte  [Satan]  sloode  with  his  home  Offchere  and  looke 
ryght  pervers.  1484  CAXTON  Fatles  o/  jUsof  l  ix,  The 
decepcion  and  flalerye  of  the  peruers  and  evylle  folke.  1516 
TINDALE  Acts  xx.  30.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  Matt.  xvii.  17 
O  faythlesse  and  peruetse  nation,  howe  long  shal  I  be  with 
you?  .11631  DONNE  Strm.  cxxxi.  V.  352ltisthe  perversest 
assertion  that  God  gives  man  temporal!  things  lo  ensnaie 
him.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vn.  866  Man's  perverse,  eternal 
War  with  Heav'n  !  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tlwle  xiii,  A  perverse 
fancy  that  you  are  different  from  the  people  you  meet. 

b.  Not  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  standard 
or  practice ;  incorrect ;  wrong. 

a  1568  ASCIIAM  Scholem  i  (Arb.)  25  Peruerse  iudgcment, 
both  of  wordes  and  sentences.  1850  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (16741 
II.  iv.  194  Perverse  transfers  of  uncongenial  idiom.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  f,  Pal.  Introd.  (1858)  47  Massive  walls  and 
colonnades,  irregular  and  perverse  in  all  their  proportions. 

o.  spec.  Of  a  verdict;  Against  the  weight  of 
evidence  or  the  direction  of  the  judge  on  a  point 
of  law. 

1854  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDGE  in  Ellis  &  Blackb.  Reports 


a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  give  a  perverse  verdict,  the  law  has 
provided  no  remedy. 

2.  Obstinate  or  persistent  in  what  is  wrong; 
selfwilled  or  stubborn  (in  error). 

'579  LYLY  Eufftuc!  (Arb.)  107  If  women  be  not  peruerse 
they  shall  reape  profile.  1609  BIBLK  (Douay)  Wisd.  xvi.  5 
They  were  destroyed  with  the  bytings  of  perverse  serpents. 
1641  WILKINS  Math.  Jlfaffc/t  n.  vi.  (1648)  192  A  blind  and 
perverse  incredulity.  1751  JOHNSON  KamUer  No.  87  r  2 
Perverse  neglect  of  the  most  <-a!ulary  precepts.  1860 
EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Consid.  Wlcs.  (Bohn)  I L  423  The  steady 
wrongheadedness  of  one  perverse  person  irritates  the  best. 

8.  Untoward,  froward ;  disposed  to  go  counter 
to  what  is  reasonable  or  required  ;  hence,  wayward, 
petulant,  cross-grained,  ill-tempered,  peevish. 

1411-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  x.  (1555).  This  lady  (For. 
tune]  wilfull  nnd  rechles  As  she  that  is  Howard  and  peruers. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  754  He  was  with  mischarging  of 
a  speare,  by  fortunes  peruerse  countenaunce  piltifullyslayne. 
1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  «r  Jut.  11.  ii.  96  He  frowne  and  be  per. 
uerse,  and  say  thee  nay.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  313,  I  married  the  most  perverse  woman  in  the 
world.  1754  RICHAKDSON  Crandnon  IV.  iv.  28,  I  touched 
first  one  hand,  then  the  other,  of  the  perverse  baby  with 
my  lips.  1873  HAMERTON  Infill.  Life  x.  v.  (1875)  389  It  is 
difficult  for  a  man  who  feels  cheerful  and  refreshed ..  to 
write  anything  morbid  or  perverse. 

apsol.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  23, 1  expected 
that  the  dear  perverse  would  begin  with  me  with  spirit  and 
indignation. 

tb.  Of  things  or  events:  Adverse,  unpropitious. 
c  1440  Partonope  2377  So  this  bataylc  ys  perversse.  1671 
MILTON  Sanison  737  Though  the  fact  more  evil  drew  In  the 
perverse  event  then  I  foresaw.  1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  \ 
Vanessa  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  29  Though  by  one  perverse  event 
Pallas  had  crossd  her  first  intent. 

t  Perve-rse,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  F.  peraener, 
{.  pervers  adj. :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  pervert ;  to 
turn  away  from  that  which  is  good,  right,  or  true. 

'574  HELLOWES  Guenara'i  Fam.  £f.  (1577)  339  Such  are., 
accursed  of  God,  and  haled  of  men.  who  ..  confound  iustice 
with  tyrannic,  peruerse  equitie  with  iniquitie.  1653  T. 
BLAKE  (title}  Covenant  of  God  entered  with  Man-kinde.., 
with  the  Scripture  texts perversed  by  Mr.  Tom bes vindicated. 

tPerve-rsed,  ppl. a.    Chiefly  Se.  Obs.    Also 

6-7  perverst.  [t.  L.  pervers-us,  pa.  pple.  with 
Eng.  suffix  -ED'.]  Perverted  ;  =  PERVERSE  a.  i. 

1508  lU-vitM!  TuaMnriit  H  'emeu  249  Sa,  I  h.it  my  preching 
maypersyour  (n-rverst  hertis.  *i  1535 Fisni:ij  ^'^.(E.fcl.T.S.) 
u.  437  By  the  errour  of  false  doctrines  and  of  peruerscd 


PERVERSI08E. 

heresies.  1551  ABP.  HAMILTON  Caleth.  (1884)  33  To  tall  into 
a  petversit  mynde.  1631  Liuioow  Trav.  \.  19  All  the 
nypoctiltcall  crew,  of  these  perueis'd  lebuMles 

Hence  t  Perve-r»«dly  adv.,  perversely  ;  f  Per- 
ve'rscdnen,  perverseness. 

a  1535  FISHEH  »-•*».  (E.E.T.S.)  n.  444  To  all  them  th»t  be 
nat  ouer  peruersetlly  drowned  in  the  heresies  of  Luther. 
1568  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  624  Conlinewand  in  bis 
formar  perversednes.  163*  LITHCOW  Trav.  vm.  373  Hailing 
past  the  peruerslneue  oflhis  calamity.  Ibid.  x.  488  Whose 
empty  Sculles..your  selues  peruerslly  vexe. 

Perversely  (pajva-jsli),  adv.  [f.  PERVERSE  a. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  perverse  manner ;  with  perversity  ; 
in  a  way  obstinately  contrary  to  what  U  proper, 
true,  or  good;  untowardly,  vexatiously,  crossly. 

>S»6  nigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  189  b,  In  no  wyse  to 
doubt  therof,  nor  peruersly  to  impugne  it  c  1559  R.  HALL 
Life  Fisher  in  Fiskir-,  Wki.  (E.  E.  I'.  S.)  it.  p.  Ini,  Had  not 
he  bene  other-wise  perversly  bent.  1663  COWLEV  Verses 
AVr>.  Occas.,  To  Royal  Sac.  iv,  Fiom  Words,  which  are  but 
Pictures  of  the  Thought,  (Tho'  we  our  Thoughts  from  them 
perveisely  drew).  1717  HARTE  Statins'  Thebaid  vi.  1090 
The  chiefs  perversely  blind  Neglect  the  sign,  nor  see  th' 
event  behind.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  91  Stream  could 
not  so  perversely  wind  But  corn  of  Guy's  was  there  to  grind. 

Perverseness  (paiva-jsnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  perverse ;  the  dis- 
position or  tendency  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  what  is  right  or  reasonable ;  obstinate  wrong- 
headedness; refractoriness;  corruption,  wickedness. 

156'  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  i  Our  owne  ignorance, 
..weaknesse,  perveisenesse.  and  corruption.  1644  MILTON 
Judtm.  Bucer  Wks.  1851  IV.  338  To  enforce  the  innocent 
and  faullles  to  enduie  the  pain  and  misery  of  anolheis  per. 
versnes.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  36,  1  am  likely  lo 
suffer  in  my  Reputation  by  the  Perverseness  and  Folly  of 
this  Gill.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Paradise  xxvn.  Aigt.,  The 
perveiseness  of  man,  who  places  his  will  on.,  perishable  things. 

1880  E.  WHITE  Cert.  Kelig.  60  Corruption.. brought  in., 
through  the  interested  perverseness  of  false  teachers. 

b.  Contrariness,  adverseness;  unfavourable-ness. 

'748  Anson's  Voy.  it.  iii.  152  They  were,  .delayed  by  the 

petverseness  of  the  winds.     1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand^ 

Portrait,  By  fate's  perverseness,  she  alone  Would  doubt  our 

truth. 

tPerve-rser.  Ot>s.    Also  5 -our.    [app.  orig. 

agent-noun  in  L,  or  AF.  form  from  L.  pervcrt!i e 
or  obs.  F.  ptrvener  to  pervert ;  in  form  perverser 
referred  to  PERVERSE  v.]  One  who  perverts;  a 
corruptcr,  perverter. 

148*  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  90  Not  beyng  rectors  and 
faders,  but  peruersours  and  destroyers  of  her  sowlys.  01564 
BECON  Demands  Holy  Serif  t.  Pref,  Such  professors,  or 
rather  perversers  of  the  gospel,  are  like  to  that  son  whych 
promised  his  father  to  work . . ,  and  wrought  nolhyng  at  al. 

Perversion  (psjva-jjan).  [ad.  L.  perversion- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  pervertfre  to  PEBVEKT  :  cf.  F. 
pervi.rsioa  (i6th  c.  in  Littre  and  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  perverting  or  condition  of  being 
perverted  ;  turning  the  wrong  way ;  turning  aside 
from  truth  or  right ;  diversion  to  an  improper  use; 
corruption,  distortion ;    spec,  change  to  error  in 
religious  belief  (opp.  to  CONVERSION  8) ;  transf. 
a  perverted  or  corrupted  form  (/something. 

1388  WYCLIF  Prol.  45  If  the  speche  of  holi  writ  seme  to 
comaunde  peruersion  of  souk.. il  is  figuratijf  speche.  1563 
FOXE  A.  >i  M,  (1583)  1674  Suffr\agan\.  We  seekc  not  thy 
bloud  but  thy  conuersion.  &het[crden\.  Then  shall  you 
proue  my  peruersion  first  before  you  condemn  me.  1619 
CORNWALLIS  Let.  to  Ditty  in  Select.  Hart.  Misc.  (1795)  362 
Contrariwise,  there  might  be  great  danger  of  the  infanta's 
perversion.  i6*a  BACON  Holy  War  Wks.  1879  I.  528/1 
Women  to  govern  men,,  .slaves  freemen,.. being  total  viola- 
tions and  perversions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations. 
1713  DERHAM  PHys.-  Tkeol.  it.  iii.  45  Miraculous  Perversions 
of  the  Course  of  Nature.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V. 
261  The  perversion  of  history,  by  those,  who,  for  the  same 
nefarious  purposes,  have  perverted  every  other  part  of 
learning.  1847  EMERSON  Refr.  H,n,  SweJeniv'f  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  331  To  what  a  painful  perversion  had  Golhic 
theology  arrived,  that  Swedenborg  admilted  no  conversion 
for  evil  spirits.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xi,  The  statement 
was  an  audacious  perversion  of  the  truth.  1877  ROBERTS 
Hanttbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  1.  ir  Perversion  of  the  functions  of 
digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition. 

2.  a.  Geom.  The  formation  of  the  perverse  of 
a  figure ;  the  perverse  itself. 

1881  MAXWELL  Elcctr.  \  Magti.  II.  415  They  are  geo. 
metrically  alike  in  all  respects,  except  that  one  is  the  per- 
version of  the  other,  like  its  image  in  a  looking  glass.     1900 
LARMOR  &tkcr  if  Matter  208  The  change  fiom  a  mole- 
cule to  its  enantiograph  involves  ..  perversion  of  its  orbital 
configuration. 

b.  Med.  and  Sutg.    See  qnots. 

1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Perversion,  one  of  the  four 
modifications  of  function  in  disease:  Ihe  thiee  others  being 
augmentation,  diminution,  and  abolition.  The  Humorists 
used  the  term  also,  to  designate  disoider  or  morbid  change 
in  the  fluids.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  920/1  Diastremma, 
01  distorlion  of  a  pait :  a  perversion.  1890  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  693  A  sensory  perversion  or  defect. 

t  PerveTSionate,  a.  Oi>s  rare.  [f.  L.  per- 
version-em, or  F.  ot  Hng.  perversion  -f  -ATE^  3. 
Cf.  affectionate,  passionate.}  Affected  with  per- 
version ;  pervertetl. 

C  1450  Mankind  1 87  in  Macro  Ptati  8  Vf  we  wyll  m  riyKe 
owui  carnall  condvcyon,  Ande  owur  voluntarye  dysyres, 
bat  euer  be  pervercionntt. 

t  Perversio-se, ,/.  Ol's.  rare.  [f.  l*.jxn>trs-Mt 
+  -OSE:  perh.  meant  for  *pe-rversuose.]  Perverse. 


PERVERSITY. 
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PERVIGILATE. 


c  1450  Mankind  744  in  Macro  Plays  27  Thysperuersyose 
ingratytude  I  can  not  rehers. 

Perversity  (pa-iva-jsiti).  [a.  F.  perversity 
(i2thc.  in  Littre),  ad.  'L.pervcrsitas,  {.  pervers-us 
PERVERSE  a.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
perverse :  =  PKRVEKSENESS. 

1518  Rov  Rede  me  (Arb.)  55  He  hath  falce  farises  and 
scrybes, .  .Full  of  fraudes  and  perversite.  1549  COVERDALE, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Titus  iii.  31  b,  An  errour  commynge  onelye 
of  the  fraylenes  of  man,  is  remedied  by  one  or  two  warn- 
ynges,  but  peruersitie  is  incurable  and  made  worse  byputtyng 
to  of  remedies.  1687  NORRIS  To  Dr.  Plot  on  Stajffordsh. 
i,  What  strange  Perversity  is  this  of  Man  !  When  'twas  a 
Clime  to  tast  th'  inlitghtning  Tree  He  could  not  then  his 
hand  refrain.  1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  I.  iv,  It  is  in  this 
peculiarity  ..  that  all  these  short-comings,  over-shootings, 
and  multiform  perversities,  take  rise.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  4 
Oct.  2/2  The  most  flagrant  instances  of  juratorial  perversity. 
1871  .  R.  ELLIS  Catullns  Pref.  g  The  experiments  of  the 
Elizabethan  writers  [in  classical  metres]  ..  by  that  strange 
perversity  which  so  often  dominates  literature,  were  as 
decidedly  unsuccessful  from  an  accentual,  as  the  modern 
experiments  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view. 

Perversive  (paavSusivj,  a.  [f.  L.  pervers-, 
ppl.  stem  of  pervert  ere  to  PERVERT  +  -IVE.] 

fl.  Having  the  quality  or  tendency  of  turning 
awry  or  distorting.  Obs.  rare. 

01693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  xxxi,  256  A  perversive 
Wriness  and  Convulsion  of  the  Muscles. 

2.  Having  the  character  or  quality  of  perverting 
in  nature,  character,  or  use. 

1817  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  I.  73  A  Scheme  of 
Pseudo.Theology  characterised  by  inculcating  a  series  of 
perversive  and  usurpative  Messiahships  18x8  in  TODD. 
1824  LANDOR  Imag.  Conn.  xxi.  Wks.  1846  I.  126  An  institu- 
tion perversive  of  those  on  which  the  government  of  America 
is  constructed.  1862  LYTTON  Str.  Story  171  Discourteously 
perversive  of  the  obvious  intention  of  the  quotation. 

Pervert  (pajva-jt),  v.  Also  6  par-,  -wort, 
-vart.  [ad.  F.  pervert-ir  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  pervertir, 
Pg.  perverter,  It.  pervertere,  ad.  L.  pervert-Ire  to 
turn  round  or  about,  turn  the  wrong  way,  overturn, 
turn  to  error  or  ruin,  undo,  corrupt ;  f.  PER-  2,3  + 
vertlre  to  turn :  cf.  convert ',  divert,  etc.] 

t  1.  trans.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  upset,  over- 
throw ;  to  subvert,  ruin.  Obs. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  11.  pr.  i.  20  (Camb.1  Fortune., 
hath  peruertyd  the  clernesse  and  the  estat  of  thi  corage. 
c  1450  Mankind  379  in  Macro  Plays,  All  be  menys  xull  be 
sought.  To  perverte  my  cpndycions,  &  biynge  me  to  nought. 
'543  JOVE  Conjut.  Gardiner  9  So  setting  the  carte  before 
the  horse,  and.. like  an  vngodly  gardener  to  peruert  and 
turne  the  rotes  of  his  plantes  and  herbes  vpward.  c  1560  A, 
SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  53  Jour  play  [is]  sone  peruertit. 
1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alph.,  Peruert,  ouerthrowe,  or 
turne  up  side  downe.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
•  2.  To  turn  aside  from  its  right  course,  aim,  etc. 
ft.  To  turn  aside  from  justice,  right  order,  etc. 

1382  WYCLIF  Dent,  xxvii.  19  Cursid  [is  he]  that  peruertith 
doom  of  comlynge,  faderles  child,  and  widewe.  1483  Rails 
o/Parlt.  VI.  240/2  The  ordre  of  all  politique  Rule  was  per- 
verted. 1516  TINDALE  Acts  xiii.  10  Thou  ceasest  not  to 
pervert  the  strayght  wayes  off  the  lorde.  1610  VENNER  Via 
Recta  {\6yti  297  If  we  pervert  the  order  of  Nature,  as  to 
sleep  in  the  day  and  wake  in  the  night.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  254  The  Symetry  whereof  being  causally 
[?  casually]  or  purposely  perverted.  1783  POTT  Chirurg. 
Wks.  II.  76  1  he  peristaltic  motion  of  the  whole  canal  is 
disturbed  or  perverted.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1877) 
II.  vii.  127  They  perverted  the  course  of  justice. 

b.  To  turn  from  the  proper  use,  purpose,  or 
meaning;  to  misapply,  misconstrue,  wrest  the 
purport  of. 

<- 1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  p  223  If  thou  do  hem  bountee  they 
wol  peruerten  it  in  to  wikkednesse.  1413  Pitgr  Sowlc 

if— ......    ..,:::    ,_„.   ,          ~L  eruertyn   hi  ' 


Christes  institution.  1593  N"ASHE  Christ's  T.  83  They 
peruert  foundations,  and  will  not  bestow  the  Bequeathers 
free  atmes.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  118  It  peruerts  it 
disanulls  the  very  series,  and  substance  of  the  Scripture. 
1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  Fables  Wks.  (Globe)  506  He  has  per- 
ve!},™  my  meaning  by  his  glosses.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches 
o  What  I  stated  with  reference  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
r  rench  people  last  year  was  perverted. 
fc.  To  turn,  divert.  Obs.  rare—1: 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  iv.  151  Let's  follow  him,  and  peruert    ! 
the  present  wrath  He  hath  against  himselfe. 

d.  inlr.  for  refl.  To  become  perverted,  rare. 

i«35  QUARLES  Emble ms  i.  i.  7  Blessings  unus'd  pervert  into    ' 
a  Wast,  As  well  as  Surfeits. 

3.  trans.  To  turn  (a  person,  the  mind,  etc.) 
away  from  right  opinion  or  action  ;  to  lead  astray; 
to  corrupt 


13..  5.  Erkemvolde  10  in  Horstm.  Alttngl.  Leg.  (1881) 
266  t>e  Saxones.  .peruertyd  alle  |?e  pcpul  bat  in  pat  place 
dwellide.  1480  CAXTON  Chron  Eng.  iv.  (1520)  38  b/2  He 
was  perverted  by  the  heresy  of  the  Ariens.  1579  W. 
WILKINSON  Confitt.  Familye  of  Love,  Brief  Descr.,  To 
peruert  and  turne  from  the  truth  xii  godly  Christians  which 
were  martyred.  1666  E.  MOUNTAGU  in  i2///  Rep.  Hist. 
AfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  8  If  the  young  Lord  was  a  strict  and 


how  many  men  ben  pervertid  bi  ber  lore,  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxvi.  113  He  pervertis  cure  pepull.  1593  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  II.  III.  172  Seminarie  Priests,  Jhesuits.. 
sent  hither  to  pervert  such  as  are  dutiefull  and  well  inclyned. 
1667  MILTON  f.L.x.i  How  He  [Satan]  in  the  Serpent  had 
perverted  Eve,  Her  Husband  shee.  1710  STEELE  Tatter 
No.  in  F2  A  Mind  that  is  not  perverted  and  depraved  by 
wrong  Notions.  1859  MILL  Liberty  \\,  When  we  forbid  bad  | 
men  to  pervert  society  by  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  we  regard  as  false  and  pernicious. 

b.  spec.  To  turn  (any  one)  aside  from  a  right  i 
to  a  false  or  erroneous  religious  belief  or  system  ! 
(i.e.  to  what  the  speaker  or  writer  holds  to  be  such),  j 


perverted  than  converted.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng  vi.  II. 
87  Walker.. with  some  fellows  and  undergraduates  whom 
he  had  perverted,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  own  apartments. 
o.  intr.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  course ;  to 
become  a  pervert. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  127  So  that  in 
nothinge  thy  kynde  from  his  wil  decline,  ne  from  his  nobley 
perverte.  14..  in  Lett.  Marg.  Anjou  ft  Bp.  Beckington 
(Camden)  167  Then  I  wente  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
Rodes,  and  I  perverted  to  the  Sowden  in  feythe.  1890 
Graphic  n  Oct.  420/3, 1593,  the  year  when  Henry  perverted 
to  Roman  Catholicism. 

4.  Ceom.  trans.  To  reverse  the  right  and  left 
directions  of;  to  form  the  perverse  of  (see  PER- 
VERSE j/).). 

1900  LARMOR  SEther  <$•  Matter  209  Enantiomorphy  [of 
a  molecule]  reverses  the  signs  of  all  its  electrons  and  per- 
verts their  relative  position. 

Hence  Perve'rting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  386  Peruertynge  of  goddis 
ordynance.  1533  TINDALE  Supper  of  Lord  Wks.  (1573)  460 
A  great  tunne  full  of  Mores  mischief  and  pernicious  per- 
uertyng  of  Gods  holy  wotde.  1665  BOYLE  Occas  Refl.  iv 
xii.  (1848)  241  Of  so  perverting  a  Nature,  is  so  high  a  Station. 
1680  HICKERINCILL  Mcroz  33  The  Converting  of  a  Turk  has 
a  better  Rewaid  than  the  perverting  of  one  that  is  a  Christian 
already.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.--.uardens  (ed.  4)  22  A 
perverting  of  the  Statute. 

tPerve'rt,  a.  Obs.  [? shortened  from  per- 
verted: cf.  CONVERT  a.}  Perverted;  perverse; 
wicked. 

CI470  HARDING  Chron.  xi.vn.  v.  (Ashm.  MS.  34),  Brytons 
..Afore  bat  were  paynims  and  also  perverte.  c  1500 
Lancelot  1471  Fore  thow  to  gode  was  frawart  and  perwert. 
1512 ^Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  19  Preamble,  Abydyng  in  his 
seid  indurat  &  pervart  opynyons.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H. 
Ps.  xxviii.  3  Repute  me  not  among  the  sort  Of  wicked  and 
peruert.  c  1550  R.  WEVER  Lusty  Juventus  B  j,  God  which 
hath  geuen  me  the  knowledge  To  know  his  doctrine  from 
the  false  and  peruarte. 

Pervert  (pa  iv-3.it),  sb.  fapp.  absolute  use  of 
prec.,  with  shifted  stress :  cf.  CONVERT  s6.]  One 
who  has  been  perverted ;  one  who  has  forsaken 
a  doctrine  or  system  regarded  as  true  for  one 
esteemed  false;  an  apostate. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Pervert,  one  that  is  turned 
from  good  to  evil ;  as  Convert  is  the  contrary.  1716  M. 
DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  316  A  Popish  pervert  and  a 
Protestant  convert  are,  indeed,  two  different  provisionals. 
1845  DE  QUINCEY  Coleridge  A>  Opium  Wks.  1862  XI.  95 
Relapsing  perverts  (such  is  the  modern  slang).  1860 
THACKERAY  Round.  Papers  \.  (1863)  4  That  notorious  'per. 
vert'  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France.  1870  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
I.  329  That  this  audacious  pervert  [Paul]  should  not  only 
preach,  but  preach  to  the  heathen,  .filled  them  with  rage. 

Perverted  (psavSuled) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  PERVERT  v. 
+  -ED1.]  Turned  from  the  right  way,  from  the 
proper  use,  from  truth  to  error,  etc. ;  wicked ;  dis- 
torted; misapplied. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  547  Todissolve  Satan  with  his  per- 
verted World.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame\\,  But  own  I  must, 
in  this  perverted  age,  Who  most  deserve,  can't  always  most 
engage.  1844  W.  H.  MILL  Strm.  Tempt.  Christ  v.  113 
That  perverted  self-consciousness  which  constitutes  pride. 
1866  ROGERS  Agric.  q  Prices  I.  xxix.  693  Exhibitions  of 
perverted  intellectual  activity. 

Hence  Perve'rtedly  adv. ;  Ferve'rtedness. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  61  The  idolatry. . 
was  all  borrowed  'pervertedly  from  the  Israelites.  1860 
PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  374  All  pervertedly  imitate  Thee,  who 
remove  far  from  Thee.  1828  —  Hist.  Enq.  \.  p.  ix, 
The  shallowness  and  *pervertedness  of  [such]  enquiries. 
1881  M.  A.  LEWIS  Two  Pretty  G.  1.  209  Suffering  from., 
the  pride  of  intellect  and  from  voluntary  pervertedness. 

Perverter  (psiva-itai).  f  f.  PERVERT  v.  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  perverts,  or  turns  from  right  to  wrong ; 
one  who  misinterprets  or  corrupts. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  vn.  i.  131  The  deuil, 
peruerter  of  all  good  thinges.  1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  i. 
?i7i  e  ls,,a  soli  Perverter-  '779-8'  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope 
Wks.  IV.  98  Perverters  of  epistolary  integrity.  1807  G. 
CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  n.  vi.  302  This  story  is  retold  by 
Buchanan,  and  by  the  other  perverters  of  the  Scottish 
history.  1889  DOYLE  Mican  Clarke  xviii.  175  The  crown 
which  he  had  wrested . .  from  the  Popish  perverter. 

Pervertible  (pwvSutib'l),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*pervertibilis,  f.  perverlfre  (see  -BLE)  :  cf.  obs.  F. 
pervertible  (i6th  c.).]  Capable  of  being  perverted. 

1611  COTGR.,  Corrompablc,  corrumpable,  corruptible,  per- 
uertable,  deprauable.  ^51  DAVENANT  Gondibert  Pref. 
(1673)  15  Armies,  if  they  were  not  pervertible  by  Faction 
yet  are  to  Commonwealths  like  Kings  Physitians  to  poor 
Patients.  17,1  SIIAFTESB.  Charac.,  Moralists  i.  iii  The 
Depravity  of  Minds,  .dependent  on  such  pervertible  Oreans 
1888  BRYCE  A  mer.  Coiunrn:  1 1.  in.  Ixi  v.  473  New  immigrants! 
politically  incompetent,  and  therefore  easily  pervertible 

Hence  Pervertibi-lity,  capability  of  being  per- 
verted ;  Perve-rtibly  ailv.,  in  a  pervertible  manner. 

1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  xiii,  That  part  of  human 
pervmibihty  is  an  awful  fact  and  mystery.  1642  Animadv 
on  Obseroator's  Notes  4  The  Parliament  is  the  Vniversali 
unerring  and  unpervertibly  just  body  of  the  Kingdom,-. 


Perve-rtive,  a.  rare.  [f.  PERVERT  v.  +  -IVE.] 
=  PERVERSIVE  2. 

1901  H.  M«!NTOSH  Is  Christ  infallible,  etc.  (1002!  153  Their 
whole  conception . .  is  based  upon  a  false  and  pervertive  sub- 
jectivity. 

t  Perve'rtness.  Obs.  [f.  PERVERT  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  pervert ;  perversity. 

1581  MARBECK  Bit.  of  Notes  494  Not  y'  there  is  anie 
frowardnesse  or  peruertnesse  in  God. 

t  Perve'Stigate,  v.  Obs.  [i.'L.pervestigat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  pervestigare  to  trace  out,  f.  PER-  2  + 
vestigare  to  track,  trace.]  trans.  To  trace  out, 
investigate  diligently ;  to  find  out  by  research. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  iii.  4  It  would  be 
also  peruestigated.  whether  it  [the  soil]  be  light,  loose,  softe, 
fatt.  Ibid.,  Obsertiation  to  peruestigate  the  Pregnance 
wherewith  the  Earth  is  imbowellcd.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  139/1  Pervestigate.  to  seek  out,  or  diligently  to  observe. 

t Pervestiga'tion.  Obs.  [a&.L.perves/iga- 
tidn-em,  noun  of  action  from  pervestigare:  see 
prec.]  The  action  of  '  pervestigating ';  diligent 
research  or  investigation. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  xi.  44  The  per- 
uestigation  of  the  secrets  of  Agriculture.  1638  CHILUNGW. 
Relig,  Prof.  I.  ii.  §  55.  74  The  pervestigation  of  the  true 
and  genuine  Text.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus  Rerum  Mem.  II. 
xvii.3&o  In  the  pervestigation  of  this  curious  Theory. 

t  Pe-rviable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  rare  L.  per- 
via-re  (f.  PER-  i  +  via  way)  +  -BLE.]  Capable  of 
being  passed  through ;  pervious. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  vi.  13  For  woods, 
how  peruiable,  how  penetrable,  how  enterlaced,  as  Timber 
with  rinsell,  Coppice,  or  vnderwood. 

t  PeTVial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pervi-ns  (see 
PERVIOUS)  +  -AL.]  Pervious;  hence,  easily  seen 
through,  clear. 

IS95  CHAPMAN  Ovid's  Banquet  Ded.,  That  Poesie  should 
be  as  pervial  as  oratory,  and  plainness  her  special  ornament, 
were  the  plain  way  to  barbarism,  c  1611  —  Iliad 'xiv.  Comm. 
199  Yet  all  peruiall  enough  (you  may  well  say)  when  such 
a  one  as  I  comprehend  them. 

Hence  t*e'rvially  adv.  Obs.,  clearly. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\.  Comm.  34  Since  a  man  may  per. 
uially  (or  as  he  passeth)  discerne  all  that  is  to  be  vnder- 
stood.  //'/</.  xiii.  187  Imagining  his  vnderstanding  Readers 
eyes  mote  sharpe,  then  not  to  see  peruially  through  them. 

Perviance,  -aunce,  obs.  forms  of  PURVEYANCE. 

tPe'rviate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  'L.pervi-us 
(see  PERVIOUS)  +  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  make  a  way 
through  ;  to  penetrate,  perforate. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  392  [Galls]  nodose,  solid 
and  perviated  with  no  holes 

Pervicacious  (paivik/'-Jas),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  pervicax,  -cac-em  stubborn,  headstrong  (f. 
root  pervic-  of  pervinclre  to  carry  one's  point, 
maintain  one's  opinion,  f.  PER-  i  +  vinclre  to 
conquer,  prevail  against)  +  -lous.]  Very  obstinate 
or  stubborn;  headstrong,  wilful ;  refractory. 

1633  AMES  Agst  Cerem.  n.  93  Petvicatious  contending, 
without  reason  and  measure.  1672  H.  STUBBE  Jnstif.  Dutch 
War  66  The  Dutch.. grew  more  pervicacious  in  opposition 
to  His  Majesties  Officers.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  u8n) 
I.  167  One  of  the  most  pervicacious  young  creatures  that 
ever  was  heard  of.  1853  G.  J.  CAYLF.Y  Las  Al/orjai  II. 
174  The  piusuit  of  pervicacious  donkeys  who  diverged  into 
the  green  barley. 

Hence  Fervica'ciovtsly  adv. ;  Fervica'cious- 
ness. 

1650  CHARLETON  Paradoxes  85  The  phansy  of  an  Animal 
pervicaciously  surviving  death,  is  impressed  not  onely  upon 
the  blood:  but  also  [etc.].  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  vi, 
But  if  God  hath  actually  created  those  intelligent  substances 
. .  'tis  pervicaciousness  to  deny  that  he  created  matter  also. 
1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apitleijis,  Golden  Ass  n.  xx.  35  This  man 
being  confused  by  the  pervicaciousness  of  all  those  who 
were  looking  at  him. 

Pervicacity  (paivikae-siti).  Now  rare.  [f. 
L.  pervicac-em  (see  prec.)  +  -ITY ;  cf.  late  L.  pervi- 
cacitas  (G/oss.  Philox.)  for  ancient  L.  pervicacia  : 
see  next.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pervica- 
cious ;  obstinacy ;  wilfulness. 

1604  PARSONS  %rd  Pt.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  175  Was  heere 
constancy  or  pertinacity,  perseuerance  or  peruicacity  ?  1660 
H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  vn.  ix,  Which  constancy  of  theirs  he 
calls  pervitaciam  $  injlexibilem  obstinationcm,  a  Pervi- 
cacity and  inflexible  Obstinacy.  1825-9  MKS.  SHERWOOD 
Lady  of  Manor  III.  xx.  178, 1  never  could  account. .for  the 
strange  pervicacity  of  his  humour  in  rejecting  every  kind  of 
refinement.  1837  C.  LOFFT  Self-formation  I.  197  Every 
man  by  patience  and  pervicacity  may  frame  himself  intel- 
lectually to  what  he  pleases. 

t  Pervicacy  (psMvikasi).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pervi- 
cacia steadfastness,  stubbornness,  obstinacy,  It. 
pervicacia,  f.  L.  pervicac-em :  see  PERVICACIOUS.] 
=  PERVICACITY  (being  the  earlier  word). 

1537  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  ft  Lett.  (1902)  II.  87 
This  princely  goodnes,  myght  haue  brought  that  desperat 
rebell  from  his  so  stourdy  malice,  blyndnes  and  pervicacie. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  n.  127  Least  his  peevish 
pervicacy  should  be  more  and  more  enkindled.  1711  in  loM 
Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  113  Pharp  and  ..  his 
people  of  Egypt.. fatally  payed  for  their  pervicacy.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  II.  vi.  31  If  you  persist  in  your  per- 
vicacy. Shall  I  be  a  pedant  Miss  for  this  word  ? 

t  Pervi-gilate,  v.  Obs.  rare— ".  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  pervigilare  to  remain  awake,  watch  all  night, 
f.  PER-  i  +  vigilare  to  watch.] 

1613  COCKEIIAM,  Peruigilate,  to  watch. 
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PERVIGILATION. 

So   tPerviB"1*'4'0"    06s.    [L.  pfrvigilatio},    a 
watching  through  the  night,  keeping  of  vigil. 
1623  COCKFHAM  rervigilation.  a  watching.    1711  BAILEV. 

Pervinele.-vink^e.-kle.obs.  ff.  PKUIWINKLK'. 

Pervious  (pa'Jvias),  a,  [f.  L.  pcrvi-us  that 
has  a  way  or  passage  through  (f.  PER-  I  +  via  way) 
+  -ous  ;  in  It.  fcrvio.] 

1.  Allowing    of    passage    through;    passable; 
affording  passage  or  entrance ;  lying  open  (to). 

01631  DONNE  Obscq.  Lti.  Harrington's  Bro.  6  If  looking 
up  to  God  i  or  down  to  us,  Thou  findc  that  any  way  is  per- 
vious, 'Twixt  heav'n  and  eaith.  1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Pkilos. 
XI.  (1701)  466/2  Every  Country  is  pervious  to  a  wise  Man  ; 
lor  the  whole  World  is  the  Country  of  a  wise  Soul.  IT«S 
POPE  Odyss,  iv.  1056  The  bolted  Valves  are  pervious  to  her 
flight.  1781  GIBBON  DecL  f,  F.  Iviii.  (1869)  III.  445  So  large 
a  circuit  must  have  yiejdcd  many  pervious  points.  1859 
MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  Hi.  172  A  time  when  the  Highlands 
wete  much  less  pervious.. to  Lowland  tourists. 

b.  esf.  Allowing  of  passage  through  its  sub- 
stance; permeable. 

1627  MAY  Litcan  iv.  (1631)  5  Make  the  strooke  earth  to 
deluge  pervious.  1661  BOYLE  Exanien  iii.  (1682)  24  Glass 
also  is  pervious  to  the  Air.  1779  COWPER  Pineapple  ft  Bee 
10  The  frame  was  ti^lit,  And  only  pervious  to  the  light. 
1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  22  A  coarse  argilla- 
ceous gravel,  pervious  to  water.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc. 
(1879)  1.  it.  40  Melloni  ..  found  crystals  of  sulphur  to  be 
highly  pervious  to  radiant  heat. 

<j.  fig.  (a)  That  can  be  penetrated  by  the  mental 
sight ;  fully  intelligible,  '  transparent '.  (b)  Of  a 
person  or  the  mind  :  Accessible  to  influence  or 
argument. 

01614  DONNE  BioSavoros  (1644)  98  In  exposition  of  places 
of  Scripture,  which  he  alwaies  makes  so  liquid,  and  per- 
vious. 1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  i.  307  Sees  all  things 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  pervious  and  transparent.  1867 
EMERSON  May-Day,  etc.  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  480  The  solid, 
solid  universe  Is  pervious  to  Love.  1901  Scotsman  17 
Jan  4/6  The  Boer  mind.. pervious  to  reason  and  the  logic 
of  facts. 

d.  Zoo!,  and  Bat.  Open,  patent,  patnlons : 
opposed  to  impervious. 

1806  <"•  \U-INK  Brit.  Sot.  14*  Primula. .  .Cor.  throat  per- 
vious, tube  cylindrical.  1874  Coi'ES  Birds  N.  W.  373  The 
nostrils  are  very  large  and  pervious,  whereas  those  of  the 
true  Vultures  are  separated  by  an  impervious  septum. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  passing  through,  pene- 
trating, or  permeating ;  pervasive.     Now  rare. 

1684  Contempt.  St.  Man  n.  v.  (1699)  180  They  [bodies  of 
saints]  have  an  agility  to  move  from  place  to  place, . .  like 
light ;  to  have  their  way  free  and  pervious  through  all 
places,  and  can  penetrate  wheresoever  they  please.  1718 
PRIOR  Solomon  ill.  622  What  is  this  little  agile,  pervious 
Fire,  This  flutt  ring  motion,  which  we  call  the  mind  r  a  1849 
H.  CoLKuinci-:  /'<*»/s  (1850)  II.  344  His  mortal  clay  Abolish  d 
quite,  or  blent  with  pervious  air. 

Pe'rviousness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  pervious  ;  penetrability. 

1669  HOLDER  Elcm.  Speech  78  The  Italians. .make  the 
Occluse  Appulse,  especially  the  Gingival,  softer  than  we  do, 
giving  a  little  of  perviousness.  1671  BOYLE  Disc  Pervious- 
ness  Glass  Kxp.  lii,  The  perviousness  we  above  observed  in 
glass  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  iii.  88  On  account 
of  its  extreme  perviousness  to  the  visible  rays.  1882  — 
in  Longman's  Mag.  I.  39  The  very  meaning  of  transparency 
is  perviousness  to  the  luminous  rays. 

Pervise,  obs.  form  of  PARVIS. 

[Pervise  v.,  editorial  and  dictionary  error  for 
peruise,  PEKUSE. 

1549  SI.  Pafer  18  May  in  Bradford's  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
II.  369  Clare  Hall,  the  state  whereof  these  two  days  we  have 
thoroughly  pcrvised  {ortg.  MS.  perused).  1577  Bk.  Univ. 
Kirk  Scotl,  (1839)  163  'Ineir  haill  travells  and  work.. sould 
be  revysit  and  pervysit  [MS.  pcrvisk  =  peruisit,  perused]  be 
some  brethren.) 

Pervrrlgate, v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.per- 
vulgarc,  f.  PER-  2  +  vulgare  to  make  known.] 
trans.  To  make  public,  make  known. 

1586  FERNE  Blai.  Centric  Ep.  Ded ,  I  did  pervulgate  the 
same  treatise  vnto  some  of  my  familiars  and  acquaintance. 

Hence  Fervulga  tion,  the  action  of  making 
public;  advertisement,  rare. 

1832  1  TAYLOR  Saturday  Even.  (1833)  79  Religious  prin- 
ciples undergo  a^far  more  extended  pervulgation  than  those 
of  any  secular  science. 

Perwanah,  -wanna,  etc.,  var.  PHRWANNAH. 
Perwick(e,  -wig,  -wyke,  obs.  ff.  PERIWIG. 
Perwinokle,  -winkle,  -wynole,  -wynke, 

obs.  ff.  PERIWINKLE  i,  2. 

Pery,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PERRIE,  PEBRT!,  2,  PIRRIE. 

t  Peryng,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  pert,  PEAR  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
Appearing. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  M  iv,  A  stalk  half  a  cubit  hyghe.. 
about  the  whiche  com  furthe  certayn  furth  peryng  thynges 
. .  which  looke  toward  the  roote.  [Ibid.,  ¥•  thynges  that 
appere  out  in  y«  stalk  in ..  Horminum  look  downwarde.) 

Peryngall,  variant  of  PAREGAL  Obs. 

Peryr,  variant  of  PERER  06s.,  pear-tree. 

Peryshing,  obs.  form  of  PARISHEN. 

Perysshe,  obs.  form  of  PERISH,  PIERCE. 

Perywig,  Perywinkle,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of 
PERIWIG,  PERIWINKLE. 

II  Pes  (pfz).  PI.  pedes  (pe-diz).  [The  L.  word 
pes  foot,  used  technically  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Botany,  etc.] 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  The  terminal  segment  of  the 
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hind  limb  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  corresponding 
to  the  human  foot.  Opposed  to  M.vxrs  hand, 
applied  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  fore  limb. 
1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lei.t  fes.  the  inferior  extiemity  of 
the  abdominal  member.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem, 
Biot.  (1877)  161  Thickenings,  or  callosities,  of  the  integu- 
ment, however,  occur  beneath  the  joints  of  the  digits,  both 
in  the  pes  and  the  manus. 

2.  Bot.   A  footlike  part  or  organ  ;   a  base  of 
support  ;  a  peduncle. 

3.  Pros.  A  name  for  each  of  the  two  quatrains 
forming  the  first  part  of  a  sonnet. 

1880  JUaem.  Mag.  No.  253.  46  The  sonnet  ..  we  find  that 
its  volta  occurs  after  the  eighth  line,  that  it  has  two  pedes 
of  four  lines  each,  and  a  cauda  of  six. 

Pes,  obs.  form  of  PEACE,  PEASE,  PIECE. 

t  Pe-sable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  pesable,  f. 
peser  to  weigh,  PEISE  :  see-ABLE.J  Capable  of  being 
weighed;  in  quot.,  Weighed;  evenly  balanced. 

c  1400  tr.  St-creta  Secret  ,  Gov.  Lordsk.  93  And  a  pesable 
right  [L.  insticia  patiderata]  and  mesuryd  ys,  to  byholde 
vpon  statys  by  J>e  self  vnderstondyng. 

II  Fesade  (p?za-d).  [F.  pesade,  altered  (under 
influence  of  peser  to  poise)  from  earlier  posade 
(1579  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  posata,  lit.  'pause, 
resting  ',  posale  '  arests  which  a  horse  doth  make 
in  aduancing  his  forepart'  (Florio  1598),  f.  posare 
to  PAUSE,  rest.]  (See  qnot.) 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pesade,  or  Pesate,  in  the  manage, 
that  action  taught  a  horse,  wherein  he  rises  with  his  fore 
feet,  and  bends  them  up  to  his  body,  without  stirring  the 
hind  feet.  The  Pesade  is  the  first  lesson  taught  a  horse,  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  curvetts,  &c. 

Pesage,  variant  of  PEISAGE  Obs. 

II  Fesame  (pe'sam^).  Obs.  [Sp.  phrase  pesa 
me  '  it  grieves  me  ',  hence  as  sb.  '  a  compliment  of 
condolence'.]  An  expression  of  condolence:  in 
phrase  to  give  or  receive  the  pesame. 

1676  LADY  FANSHAWE  Mem.  (1830)  225,  1  waited  upon  the 
Queen  to  give  her  Majesty  pesame  of  the  King's  death. 
1678  PHILLIPS  icd.  4),  Pesame  (Sp.),  a  word  often  used  by 
Travellers,  and  to  give  one  the  Pesame,  is  to  condole  with 
any  one  for  his  loss,  or  sorrow. 

Pesan,  -ane,  obs.  variant  of  PISANE. 

t  Pesant.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  pesant  (i  ith  c.  in 
Littre),  pr.  pple.  of  peser  to  weigh,  PEISE  ;  also  as 
sb.  '  weight*.  Cf.  PEISANT  <?.] 

1.  The  amount  that  a  thing  weighs  ;  weight. 

c  1500  Melnsine  xxi.  142.  I  shall  gyue  hym  hys  pesaunnt 
or  weyght  of  syluer.  Ibid,  xxxvii.  300  Al  gaf  you  to  eyther 
of  vs  your  pesaunt  or  weyght  of  fyn  gold. 

2.  ?  Name  of  a  com  or  weight.     (Or  ?  BEZANT.) 
1577  HELLOWES  Gueuara's  Chron.  x.  35  That  he  should  .  . 

giue  looooo  pesants  of  golde  [pesantes  de  ore}  to  paye  the 
armie. 

Peaant,  obs.  f.  PEASANT  ;  var.  PEISANT  a.  Obs. 

t  Pesanteur,  -ture.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F. 
pesanteur  (uth  c.  in  Littre),  f.  pesant  :  see  prec.] 
Heaviness,  weight. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Mel.  xiv.  xii,  For  the  weighte  & 
pesanteur  of  the  fruyt.  1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  l)is.  by 
Expect,  viii.  61  The  pesanture  of  a  Stone  of  compass. 

Pesaunt,  var.  PEISANT  Obs.  ;  obs.  f.  PEASANT. 

Pesayne,  obs.  variant  of  PISANE. 

Pescod,  -code,  -oodde,  obs.  ff.  PEASECOD. 

Peso,  obs.  f.  PEACE,  PEASE,  PIECE  sb.  and  v.  ; 
var.  PEISE,  PECE  Obs.  Pesen,  obs.  var.  PISANE  ; 
obs.  pi.  of  PEASE.  Pesent,  obs.  f.  PEASANT. 

II  Peseta  (peseta).  [Sp.,  dim.  of  pesa  weight  ; 
cf.  peso  Spanish  dollar.]  A  modern  Spanish  silver 
coin,  equivalent  to  the  French  franc  and  Italian 
lira;  now  (since  Oct.  1868)  the  unit  of  value  in 
Spain.  It  is  divided  into  loo  centimes. 

1811  P.  KELLY  Cambist  II.  188  Silver  Coins..  Spain.. 
Mexican  Peceta  (1774)  [Value  in  Sterling]  is.  ojrf.  .  .  Peceta 
Provincial  of  two  Reals  of  new  plate  (1775)  .  .  of.  icx/.  1860 
All  Year  Konnd  No.  45.  445  The  honest  burgher  who  .. 
climbed  up  from  penury  to  affluence  by  maravedis  and 
pesetas  at  a  time.  1882  BITHELL  Cwnting-ko.  Diet.  (1893) 
225  The  peseta  of  Peru  is  also  i  of  the  silver  sol,  and  equal 
to  the  French  franc.  1893  T.  B.  FOREMAN  Trip  to  Spain 
55  We  have  each  to  pay  a  peseta  (ic*/.)  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

II  Feshcnsh,  -kash(p^Jk»[).  E.  ltd.  Forms  : 
7  pish-,  piscash,  7-8  pishcush,  8  peiscush,  8- 
peshcush,  9  paish-,  pescush,  peshkash,  pesh- 

kesh.  [Pers.  .j\.*..\  peshkash  first  drawn,  first 
fruits,  tribute,  f.  pesh  before,  in  front  +  kash  draw- 
ing.] An  offering;  a  present;  tribute,  quit-rent,  fine. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Traa.  156  The  Sultans  and  Chans 
bestow  Pishcashes,  or  gifts  one  on  another.  1753  HANWAY 
Trav.  (1762)  II.  xiv.  vii.  371  A  peiscush,  or  present  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior.  1804  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Disp. 
(1844)  II.  1159  The  payment  of  the  peshcush  and  the 
pensions  due  at  Hyderabad.  1811  KIRKFATRICK  Tippoo's 
Lett.  9  The  Paishcush,  or  tribute,  which  he  was  bound..  to 
pay  to  the  Government  of  Poonah.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  II.  II.  xi.  491  A  peshkash,  or  tribute,  of  seven 
lakhs  of  rupees  a  year  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  Nizam 
bythe  Company,  for  the  northern  Ciicars. 

Peshe,  obs.  form  of  PEACH. 
II  Peshito  (pejrto),  Feshitta  (pefft,ta),  a. 
and  il>.    Also  8-9  Peschito,  9  Peshitto.    [Syriac 


p'shitA,  -ft, 


p'shitld,  -IS,  'the 


PESO. 

Simple'  or  'Plain'.]  The  name  given  to  the 
principal  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  ancient  Syriac  tongue,  sometimes  styled  the 
Syriac  Vulgate. 

The  two  Syriac  forms  are  respectively  mm&c.  and  fem.  of 
the  adj.  in  the  emphatic  state,  the  latter  agreeing  with 
tiiappaqta.  .to,  '  version  '.  (The  final  A  and  o  represent  the 
same  vowel  in  Eastern  and  Western  Syriac  pronunciation 
respectively.)  So  far  as  is  known  the  name  appeals  first  in 
Moses  liar  Kepha,  813-003.  The  date  of  the  Peshilo  has 
been  variously  put  ;  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  O.  I',  was  made  from  Hebrew  at  an  early  date, 
and  that  the  Peshito  N.T.  was  a  revision  or  recension  made 
early  in  the  5th  c.,  of  a  translation  going  back,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  2nd  c.,  earlier  forms  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Sinaitic  and  Curetonian  MSS.  Later  versions,  more 
verbally  rendering  the  Greek,  were  the  Philoxenian  and 
Heraclean. 

'793  H.  MARSH  tr.  Michaelis'  Intrtid.  N.  T.  II.  i.  5  It  is 
called  by  the  Syrians  Peshito.  that  is  the  literal.  1821 
T.  H.  HORNE  Introd.  Crit.  Study  Holy  Serif  t.  II.  192  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  is  the  Peschito  or  Literal  (versio 
Simplex).  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  477/2  The  Peshito 
(literal)  Version,  also  called  '  The  Old  Syriac  Version  ',  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  translations  of  the 
Bible.  1903  F.  C.  BuRKirr  in  Encyil,  Bibl.  5001/1  To 
Rabbula  is  due  both  the  publication  of  the  Peshitta  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Diatcssaron  Ibid.  5025/1  In  the  OT. 
the  Syriac  Vulgate,  commonly  called  Peshitta,  is  a  transla- 
tion made  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  iq/o+Atnengum  22  Oct. 
543/2  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Syriac  Vulgate,  known 
by  the  name  of  Peshitta,  dates,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament 
is  concerned,  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
that  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edessa  from  411  to  435,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  its  redaction. 

II  Peshwa  (prfwa).  Forms  :  7  peshua,  8 
paish-,  9  peish-,  peesh-,  peshwa  h.  [Pers. 
U'-;  plshwa  chief.]  The  appellation  of  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Mahratta  princes  (from  c  1660),  who 
made  himself  in  1749  the  hereditary  sovereign  of 
the  Mahratta  state. 

The  princes  descended  from  Serai!  became  roisfainlants, 
the  administration  being  in  the  Bands  of  the  peshwa;  in 
1749  the  holder  of  the  office,  Balajl  Bishenalh.  seized  the 
sovereignty  and,  without  changing  his  official  title,  made  it 
hereditary  in  his  family.  In  1818  his  descendant  Bajerow 
surrendered  his  power  to  the  British,  and  the  government  of 
the  Peshwa  came  to  an  end. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  IT  P.  79  The  English  have 
audience  of  Sevaji.  He  referred  our  Business  to  Moro 
Pundit  his  Peshua,  or  Chancellour,  to  examine  our  Articles. 
1781  Ann.  Reg.  5  Assuming  no  other  title  or  character 
than  that  of  Paishwa,  or  prime  minister.  1804  CASTLE- 
REACH  in  Owen  Ifellesley',  Desp.  254  It  appears  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  govern  the  Mahratta  empire  through 
a  feeble  and  perhaps  disaffected  Peishwa.  1841  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  W.  Hasfinfs(iB37)6s)  The  Mahratta  states..  acknow. 
ledged,  by  words  and  ceremonies,  the_  supremacy  of  the  heir 
of  Sevajee,  a  roi/aineant..  .and  of  his  Peshwa,  or  mayor  of 
the  palace,  a  great  hereditary  magistrate  i86a  BEVERIDGR 
Hist.  India  1  1.  v.  v.  399  The  object  of  contest  was  the  office 
of  peishwa  —  in  other  words,  the  sovereign  power. 

Hence  Pe-shwaship,  the  office  or  rule  of  a 
peshwa. 

1781  Ann.  Reg.  5  From  this  change,  the  empire  of  the 
Ram-Rajah  has  been  distinguished  only  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Paishwaship,  or  otherwise  the  government  of  Poonah. 
1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  291  The  first  collision  with  the 
English  .  .  arose  from  a  disputed  succession  to  the  pcshwaship. 

t  Peskan.  Obs.    A  French  spelling  of  PEKAN. 

1773  Hist.  Brit.  Don.  in  ff.  Amer.  215  Other  furs.  .mar. 
tins,.  .  sables  ;..peskans,  or  wild  cats;.  .and  musk-rats. 

Peske,  obs.  form  of  PEACH. 

Pesky  (pe-ski),  a.  U.S.  colloq.  [Origin  un- 
certain. (It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  an  altera- 
tion of  *pesty,  (.  pest  =  plague,  which  suits  the 
sense  exactly.)]  'Plaguy',  'confounded';  annoying, 
disagreeable  ;  hateful,  abominable. 

a  1848  DOWNING  May-day  New  y  art  36  (Bartlett),  I  found 
[looking  for  houses]  a  pesky  sight  worse  job  than  I  ex. 
peeled.  1859  W.  P.  TOMLINSON  Kansas  in  1858,  207  At 
Fort  Scott  the  ruffians  have..  a  large  telescope,,  .to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  surprised  by  the  pesky  'abolitionists'. 
1878  MRS.  STOWE  Poganxc  P.  xxiv.  214  "Taint  nothin'  but 
one  o'  these  'ere  pesky  spring  colds  she's  got.  1885  G. 
ALLEN  Babylon  i,  To  cuff  him  about  the  head  for  his  pesky 
idleness.  (In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Oxf.  and  Bucks.,  etc., 
but  app.  only  on  the  authority  of  late  igth  c.  novelists  ;  not 
in  any  of  the  dialect  glossaries.] 
b.  as  adv.  -  PESKILT  ;  'plaguy'. 

1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  305  (Bartlett)  So  pesky  slow,  we 
shan't  get  through  to-night.  1855  HALIBURTON  Nat.  $ 
Hum.  Nat.  II.  ii.  64  Don  t  be  so  pesky  starch. 

Hence  Pe-skllyaaV.,  'plagnily',  'confoundedly'. 

1835  HALIBURTON  Cl/xkm.  (1862)65  He  looked  sopeskily 
vexed.  1855  —  Nat.  *  Hum.  Nat.  I.  v.  153  When  a  feller  is 
so  peskilly  sleepy  as  I  be. 

Pesle  mesle,  obs.  form  of  PELL-MELL. 

II  Peso  (p^'so).  Also  6  peaso,  7  peso.  [Sp. 
peso  weight,  a  certain  weight  of  precious  metal, 
a  coin  of  this  weight  :-L.  pensum  :  see  PEISE  sb.] 
The  name  of  a  coin,  either  of  gold  (peso  A  tra)  or 
silver  (peso  de  flata),  formerly  current  in  Spain 
and  its  colonies  ;  now,  of  a  standard  silver  com  - 
5  francs  or  3^.  I  li</.,nsed  in  most  of  the  S.  American 
republics.  The  Mexican  silver  peso  =  5-43  franc*, 


egt  tousn  .  . 

The  whole.,  was  yielded  unto  them  for  twenty-four 


PESON. 

peasos,  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  peece,  to  be  payde  in 
pearles.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  399  They  gave  1500. 
Pezos  of  Gold  for  a  Horse.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.^Amer. 

I.  Pref.,  In  mentioning  sums  of  money,  I  have  uniformly 
followed  the  Spanish  method  of  computing  by  pesos.    1850 
PRESCOTT  Peru  II.  iv.  86  On  some  days  articles  of  the  value 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pesos  de  oro  were  brought  in, 
and  occasionally  of  the  value  of  fifty  or  even  sixty  thousand 
pesos.     1901  Scotsman  n  Sept.  5/8  Colombia's  financial 
straits  are  extreme,  and  the  paper  peso  is  worth  less  than 
three  cents  in  gold. 

fPeson.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  peson,  a  balance 
weight  on  a  spindle,  the  balance  knob  on  the  end 
of  a  balance,  a  weighing  instrument  with  fixed 
counterpoise  and  movable  fulcrum  ;  deriv.  of  OF. 
feis :— Rom.  peso,  L.  pensutn  weight.]  A  kind  of 
weighing-machine  :  see  quot.  1847,  and  cf.  AUNCEL. 

1459  Paiton  Lett.  I.  474  In  primis,  a  peson  of  gold,  it 
fayleth  v.  balles,  weiyng  xxiij.  unces  gold.  1847-78  HALLI- 
WELL,  Peson,  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  staff,  with  balls 
or  crockets,  used  for  weighing  before  scales  were  employed. 

Peson,  -e,  obs.  ff.  peasen,  pi.  of  PEASE. 

J?ess.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Derivation  obscure:  cf. 
BASS  sh.%  3,  and  PASSOCK.]  A  hassock  or  cushion 
to  rest  the  feet  on,  or  to  kneel  on,  esp.  in  church. 

1575  Gamut.  Gurton  i.  iii,  My  gammer  sat  her  downe  on 
her  pes,  &  bad  me  reach  thy  breches.  1623-4  i°  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  96  Sixe  pesses  for  the  Chappell 
014,  1633  AMES  Agst.  Cerent.  11.  182  A  pesse,  hassok,  or 
cushin  may  be  called  holy,  because  it  is  used  to  kneel  upon. 
1701-3  in  Willis  [as  above]  211  Mats  and  pesses  in  the 
Chappel.  a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Pess,  a  hassock  to 
kneel  on  at  church. 

Pess,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PACE  so.2,  PASCH;  obs.  f.  PEASE, 
PIECE.  Fessant,  variant  of  PEISANT  Obs. 

Pessary  (pe-sari).  [ad.  med.L.  pessarium,  f. 
L.  pess-um,  -us,  a.  Or.  irtoaos  (pi.  irtaaa,  as  if  from 
•niaauv),  an  oval  stone  used  in  playing  a  game 
like  draughts ;  hence,  a  medicated  plug,  as  here.] 

1 1.  Mid.  A  medicated  plug  of  wool,  lint,  etc.,    I 
to  be  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  or  other    ! 
aperture   of  the  body,   for  the  cure  of  various 
ailments  ;  a  suppository.    Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  339  A  medicyn  . .  Jjat  is  putt  in 
binej»e  wib  a  clisterte,  ouber  wit*  a  pessarie  for  to  make  dene 
a  mannes  lymes  wibinnc.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  25  b, 
The  floures  of  the  wilde  grape  . .  are  good  to  put  in  pes. 
saries  to  stanche  blode.  1681  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  18,  I 
thought  I  had  sufficiently  arm'd  my  Senses  against  it,  .. 
my  Ears  with  Cotton,  my  Nose  with  Pessaries,  my  mouth 
with  Sponges,  all  dipt  m  Vinegars  and  Treacles.  1718  • 
QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  113  It  is  ..  used  outwardly  in  the 
Form  of  a  Pessary.  1860  TANNER  Pregnancy  iii.  137  A  very 
efficient  medicated  pessary. 

2.  Surg.  An  instrument  of  elastic  or  rigid  ma-   | 
terial  worn  in  the  vagina  to  prevent  or  remedy 
various  uterine  displacements. 

*7&-64  SMELLIE  HHttivi/.  1.418  Different  kinds  of  pessaries 
. .  of  a  triangular,  quadrangular,  oval,  or  circular  shape. 
1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  98  A  case  of  Prolapsus  Uteri,  in 
which  the  sponge  pessary  seems  to  have  a  decided  and    i 
manifest  superiority.     1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.    I 
Oper.  Surg.  556  Pessaries.. some,  .are  called  vaginal  pes-    i 
saries;  the  others,  called  uterine  pessaries.    1861  HULME  tr. 
Mognin-Tandon  n.  in.  ii.  81  The  manufacture  of  artificial 
teats,  pessaries,  and  other  surgical  instruments. 

t  Pesse.  Med.  Obs.  (?) 

1464  Mann.  >,  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  280  Put  it  in 
a  fayre  dothe  and  wrynge  owt  the  watyr  therof  into  a  pesse, 
and  put  it  to  the  sore  yhe  and  it  shall  make  it  hole.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  n.  89  A  stirrvng  stik  may  be  made  of  them 
fit  to  prepare  pesses  and  medicines  to  swage  werines. 

Pessen(e,  obs.  form  of  peasen,  pi.  of  PEASE. 
Pesshe,  obs.  form  of  PEACH. 
Pesshoner,  variant  of  PESSONEB  Obs. 
Pessimism  (pe-simiz'm).     [mod.  f.  'L.pessim- 
us  woiit  H- -ISM,  after  optimism  :  in  F.  fessimisine."] 

I 1.  The  worst  condition  or  degree  possible  or 
conceivable;   the  state  of  greatest  deterioration: 
antithetical  to  OPTIMISM  2.  Obs. 

»794  COLEKIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  115  'T  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Lovell  s '  Farmhouse ',  and  that  would  be  at  least  a  thousand 
fathoms  deep  in  the  dead  sea  of  pessimism.  1803  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1850)  35  It  is  well  to  be  acquainted  with  the  boundaries 
of  our  nature  on  both  sides;  and  to  Mr.  Fieve'e  we  are 
indebted  for  this  valuable  approach  to  pessimism.  i8ia 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  253  An  age  when  public  criticism 
is  upon  works  of  fine  literature  at  the  very  point  of 
pessimism. 

2.  The  tendency  or  disposition  to  look  at  the 
worst  aspect  of  things  ;  the  habit  of  taking  the 
gloomiest  view  of  circumstances :  antithetical  to 
OPTIMISM  3. 


or  pessimism,  .must  De  pernicious.  1889  limes  12  Apr.  5/1 
There  was  a  fear  of  the  contagion  of  that  moral  evil  which 
was  visiting  the  end  of  the  igth  century — namely  pessimism. 
3.  The  name  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann,  and  other  earlier  and  later  philo- 
sophers, that  this  world  is  the  worst  possible,  or 


that  everything  naturally  tends  to  evil :  opp.  to 
OPTIMISM  i.  [  —  Ger. pessimismtts (Schopenhauer 
1819),  Y.pessimisme  (Diet.  Acad.  1878).] 


Pessimism,  a  study  in  contemporary  Sociology.  1880  GOLDW, 
SMITH  in  Atlantic  Monthly  No.  268.  193  The  established 
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optimism  is  confronted  by  pessimism,  which,  by  the  mouths 
of  Schopenhauer,  Hartmann,  and  their  school,  proclaims 
that  the  world,  the  estate  of  man,  and  the  powers  from 
which  they  emanate,  are  evil.  Ibid.  196  Pessimism,  which 
affirms  the  definitive  ascendency  of  evil.  1893  W.  S.  LILLY 
Gt.  Enigma  32  Pessimism,  in.. its  contemporary  presenta- 
tion, is  irreconcileable  with  any  form  of  the  Theistic  idea. 

Pessimist  (pe  simist),  sb.  (a.}  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST;  cf.  F.  pessimiste  (1835  in  JJict.  Acad.}.] 
a.  One  who  habitually  takes  the  worst  view  ot 
things ;  b.  One  who  holds  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trine of  pessimism.  Antithetical  to  OPTIMIST. 

1836  SMART,  Pessimist,  a  complainer  on  all  subjects,  as 
opposed  to  an  optimist.  1858  BAILEY  Age  174  Holding  God 
and  man  both  pessimists.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  Ethics 
iii.  27  The  pessimist  says  that  he  condemns  life  because  it 
results  in  more  pain  than  pleasure.  1880  GOLDW.  SMITH  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  No.  268.  202  The  writer  of  patriotic 
lyrics,  however  melancholy  is  their  tone,  can  hardly  have 
been  a  consistent  pessimist. 

B.  adj.  (the  sb.  used  attrib.}  Characterized  by 
pessimism  ;  pessimistic. 

1861  Times  23  July,  If  the  pessimist  sentiments  of  hon. 
members  who  had  spoken  to-night  [on  the  British  Museum] 
were  to  be  generally  adopted.  1868  M.  E.  G.  DUFF  Pol. 
Surv.  9  [They]  must  have  thought  that  I  had  taken  a 
pessimist  view  of  the  situation.  1878  R.  J.  LLOYD  Ptssi. 
MISM  (1880)  9  At  the  hands  of  the  Pessimist  philosophy. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  2  Sept.  5/2  The  amusements  of  the 
people  are  often  the  theme  of  pessimist  laments. 

Pessimistic  (pesimi-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  + -1C.] 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by 
pessimism ;  disposed  to  take  the  worst  view  of 
circumstances. 

1868  Chronicle  4  Jan.  5  The  press  itself  was  at  first 
sceptical,  oppositional,  and  pessimistic  with  regard  to  Baron 
Beust's  system.  1880  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
No.  268.  202  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  originator  of  the 
pessimistic  philosophy  as  distinguished  from  mere  pessi- 
mistic sentiment.  1889  Times  13  Dec.  5/4  The  feeling  here 
..is  day  by  day  becoming  more  pessimistic. 

Pessimistical  (pesimi-stikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ICAL.]  =  prec.  Hence  Pessimistically  adv. 

1885  American  X.  297  The  pessimistical  teaching  of  the 
English  economists.  1888  Spectator  15  Sept.  1296/2  Dealing 
with  what  is  the  chief  dread  of  Unionists  pessimistically 
inclined.  1900  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Sept.  2/1  He.. spoke  pessi- 
mistically of  our  coast  defences, 

Pe'ssimize,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  pessim-us  worst  + 
-TZE,  after  pessimism.]  trans.  To  make  the  worst 
of;  to  take  the  most  unfavourable  view  of. 

1861  Daily  Tel.  5  Sept.,  The  rabid  rage  of  a  losing  cause 
precipitating  and  pessimising  its  own  loss,  a  1873  Sat.  Rev, 
cited  by  F.  Hall  in  Mod.  Rug.  194. 

fPe'ssomancy.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  v*trff6s  oval  pebble 
+  -MANGY.]  Divination  by  means  of  pebbles. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II,  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Pe'SSOner.  Obs.  Also  4  pesshoner.  [app. 
repr.  an  AF.  *pessonert  peiss-  ~  OF.  poissonnier 
(i3thc.  in  Littre),  f.  hS.pessoun  (Britton)  =  OF. 
peisson,  poisson  =  Pr.  peisso,  It.  pesa'one:— pop.L. 
*piscidn-em,  deriv.  oipisc-ts  fish.]  A  fishmonger. 

1310  (Jan.  13)  in  Cal.  Let.  Bk.  D  Lond.  (1902)  45  [John 
Gerard  de  Leuesham]  pesshoner  [admitted].  1415  in  York 
Myst.  Introd.  20  Pessoners  [glossed  Fysshmongers]  and 
Mariners.  Noe  in  Archa. 

Pessular  (pe*sitfUU)»  a.  [f.  ^.pessul-us  (see 
next)  +  -AR.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  the  pessulus.  In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Pessulus  (pe-si/H^s).  Anat.  [L.  pessulus 
a  bolt.]  a.  A  bolt-like  bone  :  see  quot,  1805.  b. 
In  some  birds,  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  bar  ex- 
tending vertically  across  the  lower  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  forming  part  of  the  syrinx. 

1805  A.  CARLISLE  in  Phil.  Trans,  XCV.  204  The  stapes  in 
these  animals  [guinea-pig,  marmot]  is  formed  with  slender 
crura,  constituting  a  rounded  arch,  through  which  an  osseous 
bolt  passes,  so  as  to  rivet  it  to  its  situation.  This  bolt  I  have 
named  pessulus.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet,  [in  sense  b].  1896 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  983  Before  the  septum  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  pessulus  marking  the  beginning  of  the  bronchi. 

t  Pessu-ndate, v.  Obs.  [ad.L./m#»</a/-, ppl. 
stem  vipessundare  {pessum  dare}  to  ruin,  destroy, 
f.  pessum  adv.  to  the  ground,  to  the  bottom  +  dare 
to  give,  put.]  trans.  To  ruin,  cast  down,  destroy. 
Hence  f  Pessunda'tion  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pessundatet  to  tread  or  cast  under 
feet,  to  put  down  or  to  the  worst.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pessnnda- 
tion, , .  a  putting  to  the  worst,  a  casting  under  foot. 

Fest  (pest),  [a.  F.  peste  (R.  Estienne  1539),  ad. 
L.  pest-is  plague,  pestilence,  contagious  disease.] 

1.  Any  deadly  epidemic  disease ;  pestilence ; 
spec,  the  bubonic  plague :  the  common  name  of  this 
in  Sc.  in  the  i6th-i7th  c.  Now  rare. 

1568  SKEYNE  The  Pest  A  ij  b,  Ane  pest  is  the  corruption 
or  infection  of  the  Air.  a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846 
I.  204  Moreover,  within  the  Castell  was  the  pest,  (and 
diverse  thairin  dyed).  1x1613  OVERBURY  Ncwest  Answ. 
Countrey  Newes  Wks.  (1856)  179  Living  neere  the  church- 
yard, where  many  are  buried  of  the  pest.  1631  GOUGE  God's 
Arrows  i.  §  47.  83  In  Latine  pestis  importeth  as  much, 
whence  the  Scots  call  this  sicknesse  the  pest.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  468  After  he  had  been  but  one 
yeare  in  Mr  John  Russell's  house  the  pest  came  to 
Edinburgh.  1715-10  PorE  Iliad  i.  192  Let  fierce  Achilles, 
dreadful  in  his  rage,  The  god  propitiate  and  the  pest 
assuage,  a  1839  PBAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  108  There  came  a 
dark  infectious  pest  To  break  the  hamlet's  tranquil  rest. 


PESTER. 

b.  In  imprecation :  Pest  on  or  upon  =  may  a 
plague  light  upon.  [•=  F.  (la)  peste  soil  de .., 
peste  de  . . .] 

'553  Kesftttlica  v.  ii.  in  Collier  I/lustr.  O.  E.  Lit.  \.  54 
Kes.  Yea,  bothe  Mercie  and  Verytee.  Afar.  A  peste  on 
them  bolhe,  saving  my  charitee.  1843  LVTTON  Last  Bar.  IV. 
vi, '  Pest  on  these  Burgundians  \  answered  Clarence. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  that  is  noxious,  destruc- 
tive, or  troublesome;  a  bane,  'curse ', 'plague' : 
a.  a  thing. 

i6zi  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Cmlarfs  Wist  Vicillard  64 
Tortured  with  particular  passions,  and  diuerse  diseases,  and 
pestes  of  the  minde.  163*  LITHCOW  'frav.  vi.  260,  I  would 
.  .haue  eaten  cf  them  ;  but  the  Friers  forbade  me,  saying  ; 
they  were  the  onely  pest  of  Death  vnto  a  stranger.  1755 
JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.  (titi  Jin.),  1  he  great  pest  of  speech  is 
frequency  of  translation.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const. 
xvil.  (1862)  282  Putting  down  the  pest  of  corruption. 

b.  a  person  or  animal.  (Now  the  more  usual 
application.) 

1609  JAMES  I  Sf.  at  White-hall  Wks.  (1616)  531  They 
that  perswade  them  the  contrary,  are  vipers,  and  pests, 
both  against  them  and  the  Commonwealth.  1676  LISTER 
in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  125  This  sort  of  men  being  the  bane 
and  pest  of  learning.  1709  STF.ELE  Tatler  No.  135  f  i 
The  Pests  of  Society,  the  Kevilers  of  Humane  Nature.  185* 
Miss  YONGE  Cameos  I.  xl.  340  Philippe  IV,  the  pest  of 
France.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  vi.  152  To  extirpate 
these  destructive  pests  [cockroaches].  1899  Altbutt's  $yst. 
Aft'J.  VIII.  867  Mosquitoes,  harvest  bugs,  and  similar  pests. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  pest-angel,  place,  spot, 
'Worm;  f pest-cart,  the  cart  to  carry  away  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  during  a  plague  or  pestilence ; 
•(•pest-coach,  a  vehicle  used  to  convey  the  infected 
to  the  PEST-HOUSE  ;  t  pest-man,  t  pest-master, 
one  in  charge  of  the  infected,  or  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  getting  rid  of  the  plague ;   pest-ship, 
t  (a)  a  ship  for  the  reception  of  those  suffering 
from  the  pest ;   (^)  a  ship  having  any  infectious 
disease  on  board. 

1613  PmcHf.sPilfriniage(i6n)2i6  In  a  general!  pestilence 
they  write,  .strange  characters  and  wonderfull  names,  which 
(they  say)  are  the  names  of  'Pest-angels.  1603  DEKKER 
Wonderful  Year  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  in  After  the  world  had 
once  run  vpon  the  wheeles  of  the  *  Pest-cart.  1841  W.  H . 
AINSWORTH  Old  iV.  Ptinfs  1 1 . 68  The  doleful  bell  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  pest-cart.  1665  PF.PVS  Diary  3  Aug., 
They  got  one  of  the  *pest-coaches,  and  put  her  into  it,  to 
carry  her  to  a  pest-house.  1613  T.  GODWIN  KOHI.  Antiq. 
(1625)  181  Three  "Pest-men,  which  were  to  ouersee  those 
that  lay  infected  with  any  contagious  sicknesse.  1649  Fore- 
runner Revenge  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  275  He  hath 
conferred  with  the  skilfullest  'pest-masters,  .who  visit  the 
bodies  of  those  that  die  of  the  venom  of  the  pest.  1665 
EVELYN  Diary  7  Sept.,  A  *pest-ship,  to  wait  on  our  infected 
men.  1895  Edin.  Rn>.  Apr.  263  The  horrors  of  the  holds  of 
the  pest-ship.  187*  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  no,  I  believe 
in  holy  shrines  as  the  "pest  spots  of  the  world.  1848  ELIZA 
COOK  My  Own  xiv,  Do  we  not  see  the  *pest-worm  steal 
The  rose  of  Beauty  to  destroy  ? 

Pestalozzian  (pestalp'tsian),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  sur- 
name Pestalozzi  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
system  of  elementary  education  introduced  by  Jean 
Henri  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827),  a  Swiss  educa- 
tional reformer,  who  held  the  chief  end  of  education 
to  be  the  development  of  the  faculties  in  natural 
order,  the  perceptive  powers  being  the  first  to  be 
developed.  For  this  he  made  much  use  of  object- 
lessons. 

1816  C  MAYO  Mem.  Pestalozzi (1828)  22  Elementary  edu- 
cation..on  the  Pestalozzian  system. .is  an  organic  develop, 
rnent  of  the  human  faculties,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical. 
1847  EMERSON  Refr.  Men,  Uses  Ct.  Men  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
286  Is  it  a  reply ..  to  say  society  is  a  Pestalozzian  school :  all 
are  teachers  and  pupils  in  turn  1  1859  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8) 
XVII.  479/1  The  Pestalozzian  arithmetic  was  introduced  at 
a  very  early  period,  into  the  Dublin  model  schools. 

B.  sb.  An  adherent  of  the  system  of  Pestalozzi. 
1868  R.  H.  QUICK  Ess.  vii.  178  The  scandals  which  arose 
out  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Pestalozzians. 

Hence  Pestalo  zzianism,  the  system  of  educa- 
tion instituted  by  Pestalozzi. 
1859  H.  BARNARD  (title)  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism. 
Feste  (pest),  v.   rare.     [a.   F.  pester  to  utter 
the  imprecation  of  peste  de,  f.  peste  PEST,  as  an 
imprecation.]     trans.  To  invoke  a  plague  or  mis- 
chief upon ;  intr.  to  give  vent  to  angry  impreca- 
tions ;  to  exclaim  pest ! 

1815  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  9  So  instead  of  posting  the 

ode  (that  French  word  is  better  than  either  our  synonyme  in  c 

or  in  d),  I  set  about  it.     1814  in  Sfirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1825) 

280  In  vain  we  clamour,  curse,  and  peste,  Our  viands  are 

like  all  the  rest.    1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  24  In  spite 

of  all  the  pesteing  and  bedevilling  of  Tonish. 

Pestelet,  variant  of  PlSTOLET  Obs. 

Pester  (pe-staj),  v.    Also  6-7  pestre,  posture. 

[app.  short  for  EM  PESTER,  IMPESTEB,  or  F.  empes- 

trer,  with  which  it  is  synonymous  in  its  first  sense; 

used  by  Cotgrave  to  translate  empestrer.      In  later 

use  influenced  by  PEST  ;  hence  the  sense  '  plague '. 

But  several  points  in  the  history  are  obscure :  pester  itself 

is  found  much  earlier  than  empestt-r  or  impester;  and_the 

prefix  em-  was  generally  dropped  through  an  intermediate 

a-,  as  in  em.,  impair, aj.air,  PAIR  v.~t  em-,  impeach,  apeach, 

PEACH  v. ;  but  no  parallel  series  appears  for  fester.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  clog,  entangle,  embarrass,  obstruct 

the  movements  of;  to  encumber  as  by  overloading 

or  the  like,  lit.  andyff.  Obs. 


PESTER. 

^1336  Slit  J.  RUSSELL  Let.  to  Visct.  Lisle  29  Aug.  in  L. 
Papers  VII.  36  (P.  R.  O.)  You  are  daily  pestered  with 
business.  154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Aj>of>h.  159  That  we  maye 
not  with  to  many  thynges  pest re  &  cloye  the  reader.  1577-87 
HOLINSHED  Chron,  I.  25/1  The  Romane  soldiers  were.. 
pestered  with  their  heuvie :  armour  and  weapons.  1608  CAPT. 
SMITH  True  Relation  28  The  Indians  seeing  me  pestred  in 
the  O[ojse,  called  to  me.  1611  COTGR.,  E»ipt:strert  to  pester, 
intricate,  intangte,  trouble,  incomber.  1653  HOLCROFT  Fro~ 
t-n/iM,  Persian  Wars  i.  29  Seing  him  pestred  in  a  narrow 
passage.  1676  Hoitees  I  Had  xvi.  328  Cleobulus  then  pes- 
ter'd  in  the  throng  By  little  Ajax  taken  was  alive. 

f  2.  To  obstruct  or  encumber  (a  place)  by 
crowding;  to  crowd  to  excess,  overcrowd.  Ols. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron^  Hen.  V!  103  b,  Whether  also  fled  so 
nmny  Englishemcn,  that  the  place  was  pestured,  and.  .thei 
wer.. likely  to  be  famished.  157*  Act  14  Elis.  c.  5  The 
common  gaoles.  .are  like  to  bee  greatly  pestered  with  a  more 
number  of  prisoners  than  heretofore  hath  beene.  1573 
TvHKI  Hush.  (1878)  106  Some  pester  the  commons,  with 
iades  and  with  geese.  1588  LAMUARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xiii.  544 
It  is  not  my  meaning  to  pester  this  Booke  with  Precedents. 
16*5  SIR  T.  GLANVILLE  Voy.  Catiiz  (Camden)  10  That  noe 
parte  of  the  Harbor  might  bee  over  pestred.  1719  DB  FOE 
Crmof  ii.  ix,  I  shull  not  pester  my  Account.,  with  Descrip- 
tions of  Places.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  ir.  x.  246  Her  hands. . 
are  as  few  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  ship,  that 
she  may  be  less  pestered  with  the  stowage  of  provisions. 

t  3.  To  crowd  or  huddle  (persons  or  things  in 
or  into],  Obs. 

1579  Gossox  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  22  They.. whom  Anthony 
admitted  were  expelled  agayn,  pestred  in  gallics  and  sent 
into  Hellespont  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  1634  MILTON  Counts 
6  Men..Confin*d,  and  pester'd  in  this  pin-fold  here.  1686 
tr.  Chardins  Coronat.  Solyman  154  With  several  great 
Trees  pester'd  one  within  another. 

fb.  intr.  for  re/I.  To  crowd,  press.  Obs. 

1610  E.  SKORY  Extr.  Hist.  Hen,  IV  of  France  15  This 
villaine..  to  that  purpose  pestered  somewhat  neere  his  Person. 

4.  To  annoy,  trouble,  plague,  a.  Of  noxious 
things,  vermin,  wild  beasts,  etc. :  To  infest.  Now 
merged  in  b. 

156*  Burn.  Paules  Ch,,  Howe  was  this  Realme  pesterd 
with  straung^e  rulers,  sttaunge  Gods,  .and  hmve  is  it  now 
peaceablye  ridde  of  theym  all.  1625  A.  HATCH  in  Purchas 
Pilgrims  x.  iii.  1701  The  climate  is.  .not  much  pestred  with 
infectious  or  obnoxious  ayres.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos, 
\.  20  These  Vermin  that  pester  the  outside  of  Animals.  1717 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  hid,  II.  xxxiii.  4  There  are  no 
Inhabitants  on  those  Islands,  for  they  are  so  pestered  with 
Tigers.  1796  MORSE  Amer,  Geog.  II.  559  [Malabar]  is  rich 
and  fertile,  but  pestered  with  green  adders. 

b.  To  trouble  with  petty  and  reiterated  vexa- 
tions, as  with  questions  or  requests;  to  vex,  annoy, 
trouble  persistently,  plague.  (The  current  sense.) 

1586  A.  DAV  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  63  You  are  pestered 
with  some  troubles.  1591  WVRLEY  Armoriel  Ld.Chandos 
82  He  was  perplext  and  pesterd  in  tm  bed.  1600  C  TF.SS 
ESSEX  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  57,  I.. had  never 
ceased  to  pester  you  with  my  complaints.  1683  MOXON 
A\fet/i.  Exerc.,  Printing  xvii.  P3  The  hollow  .pesters  the 
Workman  to  get  the  Letter  out  of  the  Mold  and  Matnce. 
'795  JEFFERSON  Writ.  IV.  124, 1  pestered  him  with  quest  ions. 
i8«  COBBETT  Rnr.  Rides  179  You  are  pestered  to  death 
to  find  out  the  way  to.  .get  from  place  to  place.  1849  C. 
BRONTE  Shirley  ii,  These  gossips. .will  keep  pestering  me 
about  being  mauied.  1877  A.  B.  EDWAHDS  U&Ntlex\\\.  349 
The  boys  pester  us  to  buy  wretched  half-dead  chameleons. 

Hence  Pe'stered/>//.«. 

1570  FOWLER  Let.  to  Cecil  25  Feb.  in  Cal.  St.  Paters,  For. 
192  The  air  is  so  evil  in  this  pestered  prison  that  [etc  1, 
1586  FERNK  Blaz.  Gentrie  71  In  the  city  amongst  the  pes- 
tered habitations  of  artificers.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  ii,  .• ; 
Who  then  shall  blame  His  pesterM  Senses  to  recoyle,  and 
start?  171*  W.  ROGERS  Vey.  8  Very  much  crouded  and 
pcMer'd  ships. 

Pester  (pe-stai),  sb.  Also  7  pesture.  ff. 
PESTER  v.} 

fl.  Obstruction;  encumbrance.   Obs. 

'585  J-  JANES  Voy.  J.  Davies  in  Hakluyts  Voy.  III.  102 
A  very  faire  entrance  or  passage,,  .altogether  void  of  any 
pester  of  ice.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  ii.  §8  (1634) 
604  Being  without  carriage,  pester  or  other  impediment. 

2.  Annoyance,  trouble,  bother;  nuisance,  plague. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  98  To  the  great  pesture 
and  disturbance  of  that  people.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie. 
xii.  205  As  likely  a*  any  way  he  was  a  pUgue  and  a  pester. 

t  Pe'sterable,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  pestar-, 
-turable.  [f.  PESTER  z>.  +  -ABLE.]  Of  such  a  nature 
as  to  obstruct  or  cumber;  obstructing,  cumbersome; 
troublesome.  PesUraltle  wares  :  see  quots. 

154°  det  32  Hen.  Vllf,  c.  14  For  the  freight  of  euery 
tunne  man.handi-.es. .  (pestetable  wares  only  excepted).  1560 
in  Hakluyt'sVoy  (1599)  I.  306  It  must  goe  either  shaken 
and  bounde  vp  or  else  emptie,  which  will  bee  pesterable. 
1611  MALYNES  Aw.  Law-Merck.  141  Peslerable  wares 
which  take  a  gient  deale  of  roome  are  excepted,  and  must 
be  agieed  for.  (1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-l'k..  Pesiura&te, 
or  PestaraHt*  of  our  old  statutes,  implied  such  merchandise 
as  take  up  much  room  in  a  ship.] 

i  Pe  sterance.  Obs.  rare.  In6pestreaunce. 
[f.  PESTER  v.  +  -ANCE.]  a.  Pestering,  obstruction, 
overcrowding,  b.  Encumbrance. 

1548  UDALL  Erasut.  Par.  Lttke  v.  sab.  That  a  man  while 
he  leacheih  the  gfaotpelt.  mate  stande  quiete  and  safe  from 
pe'treaunce  of  the  people,  cloustieyni*  and  thronpyng  to- 
;ether.  /bid,  xvii.  134  b,  Castyng  auaie  from  hym  al  peslie- 
aunce  and  heauie  cairiage. 

Peatera-tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PESTER  v.  + 
•ATION.]  The  action  of  pestering ;  that  which 
pesters  or  troubles;  'botheration*. 

i8oa  A.  WILSON  in  Foetus  *  Lit.  Pro*c  (1876)  I.  92  To 
banish  every  pedantic  pCbteraiion. 
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Pesterer  (pe'sUrai).  [f.  PESTER  v.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  pesters :  see  the  verb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Embarasseur,  an  intricator,  pesterer,  coin- 
berer.  1733  MILI.SLR  Coiiipend,  Jrnl.  182  To  keep  that 
Side  of  the  Country  clear  of  Pesterers,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales 
$  Sk.  V.  22  Of  all  pesterers  . .  he  was  the  most  insufferable. 
1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  20  He  has  seriously  damaged 
his.  -walking-stick  on  the  fore-arm  of  some  street-pesterer. 

Pestering,  vbl.sb.  [f.  PESTER  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PESTER,  in  various  senses. 

«55»  Rcf*  Prhy  Council  in  Sussex  Archxol.  Collect.  X. 
199  Without  sume  htnderaunce  to  the  cunt rie,  and  pestering 
of  the  trayne.  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudleys  Voy.  W. 
Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  59  Makinge  the  decks. .cleare  of  ante 
pesteringe  or  impediments.  1598  MANWOOD  Lawes  Forest 
x.  (1615)  73  For  that  the  pestring  of  the  Forest  with  many 
houses,  are  noysome  to  the  Fotest.  1839  MARRYAT  N.  Forster 
xxviii,  Clacking  of  pattens  and  pestering  of  sweepers. 

Pe'Stering,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pesters,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Burinll  Bivb,  Our  Kirk-courtes  or 
yardes.  .being  ordinarly  bedunged  by  pestring  and  pasturing 
brute.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  51  All  the  hell  pestering 
rabble  of  Sumners  and  Apparitors.  1716  [see  PssTif  v).  1868 
MKS.  WHITNEY  P.  Strong  XL  (1869)  125  Her  raw  gut  and 
her  pestering  stove. 

Hence  Pe'steringly  adv.,  in  a  pestering  way. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  93  How  pester ingly 
I  can  scribble  when  there  is  business  to  agitate.  187$ 
TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  v.  i,  Unalterably  and  pesteringly  fond  t 

Festerment  (pe'stajment).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
[f.  PESTER  v.  -t-  -MENT.]  The  action  of  pestering 
or  fact  of  being  pestered,  in  various  senses  of  the 
verb :  f  overcrowding  (<jAr.) ;  annoyance,  worry. 

1593  PasSt  Morrice  (1876)  51  An  armie  might  have  lodged 
therein  without  pe>terment,  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus' 
Nat.  Paradox  vi.  124  How  joyfull  were  they  to  see  them- 
selves lid  of  the  pesterment  of  their  Companions.  1729 
FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  26,  I  have  all  the  trouble  and 
pesterment  of  children,  without  the  pleasure  of  calling  them 
my  own.  1828  Craven  Gloss.t  Pesterment ^  embarrassment. 

Pesterous  (pe-staras),  a.  rare.  Also  6  pestre- 
ous.  [f.  PESTER  v.  or  sb.  +  -oi'S.]  Having  the 
quality  of  pestering  ;  cumbersome  ;  troublesome. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  v.  52  b,  Remoued  from  the 
pestreous  throngyng  of  the  multitude.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq. 
IV.  India  (1596)  197  Pesterous  wares. .that  is  to  say  stone, 
timber,  lime,  bricke  [etc.].  i6«  BACON  Hen.  VI!  216 
Gaoling  of  them, ..which  was  chargeable,  pesterous  and  of 
no  open  example.  1825  HOGG  Q.  Hynde  47  When  petulant 
and  pesterous  Wene  Kneel 'd  on  the  Sand. 

t  Pe  stfnl,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PEST  +  -rut.]  Pesti- 
ferous, pestilential. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11  iv.  iv.  Schistne  417  The 
Lybians  pest-full  and  un-blest-full  shore.  1794  COLERIDGE 
Destiny  of  Nations^  Long  and  pestful  calms,  With  slimy 
shapes,  and  miscreated  life  Poisoning  the  vast  Pacific. 

Pe'St-house.  [f.  PEST  +  HOUSE  sb.]  A  hos- 
pital for  persons  suffering  from  any  infectious 
disease,  esp.  the  plague  ;  a  lazaretto.  Also  attrib. 

1611  in  I'icary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ill  166  Helpinge  such 
persons  as  come  to  the  Peslhowse.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  \. 
73  They  have  a  Pest  house  called  Lazaretto^  and  two  like 
nouses  for  Lepers.  1665  PEPYS/'/arv (1879)  III.  199.  17211)1; 
FOE  Plagite(.\'&qo)'tf  Some  people  being  removed  to  the  pest- 
house  beyond  Bunhill  fields.  1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser,  iv.  (1863)  265  He.  .shunned  ball-rooms  and  drawing- 
rooms  as  if  they  were  pest -houses.  1890  Times  20  Jan.  9/2 
[The  prisons]  were  pesthpuses  in  which  gaol-fever  annually 
claimed  a  multitude  of  victims. 

fig:  a  1613  OVERBURY  Charac,,  Prison  Wks.  (1856)  155  It 
is  an  infected  pest  house  all  the  yeare  long:  the  plague- 
sores  of  the  taw,  are  the  diseases  here  wholely  reigning. 
i833CARLYLE^/iV.  Ess..  Caj>liostro  (1840)  IV.  352  A  painful 
search,  as  through  some  spiritual  pest-house.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rvdge  Ixv,  In  all  the  crime. .of  the  great  pest-house 
of  the  capital,  he  stood  atone. 

t  Pe'Stiduct.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pesti-s  plague  + 
dtict-us  DL-CT.]  A  channel  of  the  plague,  or  of 
any  infectious  epidemic. 

1624  DONNE  Devotions^  etc.  (ed.  2)  89  They  may  be  made 
instruments,  and  pestiducts,  to  the  infection  of  others,  by 
their  commmg.  167*  W.  DE  BRITAINE  Interest  Eng.  Dutch. 
War  ii  They  begin  to  be  look'd  upon  as  the  Pesti-ducts 
of  Europe,  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  every  good  man. 

fPestifere,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  pestiflre.] 
=  PESTIFEROUS. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvu.  95  Yf  her  moeuyng  [/'.  e,  of  the 
course  celestial]  were  irryled  ayenste  vs  by  pestyfere  in- 
fluences. 

Pestiferous  (pesti-feres\  a.     [f.  L.  pestifer% 
-fer~us  plague-bringing,  i.pesli-s  plague  +  -fer,  stem    | 
of  fer-re  to  bear,  bring :    see  -FERGUS.      In  F.    ! 
pestifere.     In  sense  3,  f.  F.  pestife'rt'.'] 

I.  1.  Bringing  or  producing  pest  or  plague  ; 
destructive  to  health  ;  noxious,  deadly  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  pest,  pestilent,  pestilential. 

1541  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxvii.  (1870)  289  An  otdre  to  be 
vsed  in  the  Pestyferous  tyme.    1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's 
Utofr.  I.  (1895)  55  Sendynge  amonge  the  *hepe  that  pesii- 
ftious   morreyn.      1601    HOLLAND  Pliny  I.    183  Vexed   at    j 
cctiain    lioure-4 ..  uiih    the    pestifeious  heats  and   shaking    I 
colds  of  the   feuer.      1631    LITHGOW    Trav    vi    256  [NoJ    > 
Trees,  or  Bushes,  grow  neere  to  Sodome  . .  such  is  the  con-    : 
sumation  of  that  pestiferous  Gulfe.     17*6  LEONI  Albertis    j 
AtiJiit.  I.  3/1  We  affirm  the  Aii  lobe  pestiferous  wheie  there 
is   a  continued    Collection   of  thick   Clouds  and   stinking    \ 
Vapouis.     1830  Miss  MITFORD   Ullage  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  229    I 
Having   lost  many  children  in   the  pestiferous  climate  of 
Barbadoes.      1830    HF.RSCHEL   Stnd.   Nat.    Phit.    i.  lit.  56 
Regions  almost  desolated  by  pesiifeious  exhalations.  ; 
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b.  Of  animals :  Hurtful ;  noxious. 

c  1600  Tiaion  in.  iii,  These  women  are  a  pestiferous  liinde 
of  animals.  1731  Gtntl.  Mag.  I.  11  The  depredation!  of 
Locusts,  Palmer-worms,  and  other  pestiferous  vermin.  1894 
Chicago  Advance  27  Dec.  438/1  As  pestiferous  a  creature  as 
could  ne  allowed  to  roam  at  large. 

2.  fig.  Bearing  moral  contagion ;  hurtful  to 
morals  or  society  :  mischievous  ;  pernicious. 

MS*  in  Peaxk's  Rtfr.  (Rolls)  I.  Inlrod.  55  imtt.  The 
damnable  doctrine  and  pestiferous  sect  of  Reynold  Pecock 
exceedeth  in  malice  and  horribiltty  all  other  heresies  and 
sects  of  heretics.  1513  St.  Paftrt  Him.  fill,  VI.  114 
Moche  bounde  to  Allmyghty  God,  that  the  Popes  Holynes 
Is  rid  of  so  pestiferous  a  Counsailour.  1630  K.  "Johiuoi't 
Kiiifd.  a,  Commw.  in  Done  by  the  perswasions  of  the 
pestiferous  Jesuites.  a  1715  UUKNET  Oifit  Time  (1766)  I.  a 
One  of  the  most  pestiferous  forms  of  calumny.  1814  Hist. 
Canting  16  Those  pestiferous  hordes  of  gamblers,  black-legs, 
and  sharpers.  1885  Manck.  Exam.  18  July  5/3  They  arc 
said  to  pursue  their  pestiferous  occupation  unchecked. 

II.     3.    [-  K   pesli/M.}       Plague-stricken; 
smitten  with  a  contagious  disease. 

1665  EVELYN  Diary  11  Oct.,  I  was  envirpn'd  with  multi- 
tudes of  poore  pestiferous  creatures  begging  almes.  1858 
FABER  tr.  Li/e  Xavitr  369  A  malady  contracted  in  attending 
on  the  pestiferous. 

Hence  Pesti'feronsly  adv.,  pestilentially,  nox- 
iously, '  plaguy ' ;  Pesti  ferousne»s. 

1787  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pttt'ifcrousiuis.  1847  WEBSTEK, 
Peiti/erouily.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Roinolu  xlv,  Alelema,  you 
are  a  pestiferously  clever  fellow. 

tFesti-fugons,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  fiesti-s 
plague  +  -fug-,  stem  of  fugfre  to  ftte,/ugdre  to 
put  to  flight  +  -ous.]  Having  the  property  of 
driving  away  or  dispelling  the  plague. 

1684  tr.  Boutfs  Mtn.  Comfit,  vi  215  Ihe  business  may  be 
done  by  Pestifugous  Alexitericks. 

t  Pe-stifjr,  v.  Obs.    [f.  L.  pesti-s  plague  +  -FY.] 
To  cause  or  produce  a  pest.   Hence 
ppl.  a.,  plague-bringing. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Atlieu.  Brit.  III.  Ariamsm  30  Scatter 
them  about  with  his  wonted  peslifying  and  pestring  Air  of 
Assurance. 

Pestilence  (pe-stile'ns) ,  sb.  (adv.}  Also  4-6 
pestilens,  -elence,  5  pestlens,  5-6  pestylens, 
-ylence,  6  -elens,  6-7  pestlence.  [a.  F.  pestilence, 
acl.  L.  pcstilentia,  sb.  of  condition  f.  pestilent- em 
PESTILENT  :  see  -ENCE.] 

1.  Any  fatal  epidemic  disease,  affecting  man  or 
beast,  and  destroying  many  victims. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1370  Yn  Rome  fyl  a  grete 
moreyne..A  pestelens  of  men.  1377  LANCL.  /'.  /*/.  Ii.  xx. 
97  Many  kene  sores.  As  pokkes  and  pestilences,  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xxxvn.*  360  (Add.  MS.)  In  the  Citee  of  Rome 
bcfille  a  grete  pestilence  of  men  and  bestes.  1538  STARKKY 
England  \.  iii.  83  Lyke  as  a  pestylens  . .  destroyth  a  grete 
nombur  of  the  pepul  wythout  regard  of  any  peison  had,  or 
degre.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  xc[i|.  6  The  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^ 
Litany  i  From  plage,  pestilence,  and  famine,  ..Good  lorde 
deliuer  us.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vnr.  326  About  an 
hundred  yeeres  ago,  all  the  monks  of  this  monasterie  died  of 
a  pestilence.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Art/. 
(1799)  II.  485  Should  a  pestilence  come,  and  sweep  off 
one  half  of  the  people.  1845  BUDD  Dt's.  Lifer  394  In  the 
winter  of  1830-31.. in  some  of  the  midland,  eastern,  and 
southern  countries,  where  the  pestilence  was  most  life,  the 
existing  race  of  sheep  was  almost  entirety  swept  off.  1865 
Cornk.  Mag.  May  591  To  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  pesti- 
lence, a  disease  must  be  unusually  fatal,  very  rapid  m  its 
operation,  and  must  destroy  great  numbers  of  victims. 

b.  spec.  The  bubonic  plague,  the  plague  par 
excellence ;  =  PEST  x. 

[1350*1  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  225/2  Et  puts  en  cea  ad  it  esle 
destoutbe,  primes  per  la  dit  Pestilence. }  13611  LANCL.  /'.  PL 
A.  x.  185  Mony  peire  sehben  |>e  pestilence  han  pliht  hem 
togedere.  1466  in  Archxologia  (1887)  L.  i.  50  Men  and 
women  and  children  )onge  and  olde  of  other  parissche*  than 
ther  owne  infecte  in  pestilence  the  which  sekenes  euery 
man  escheweth.  1556  Chvon.  Cr.  Friars  (Camden)  6  This 
yere  was  the  iij.  great  pestelens.  Ibid.  22  (Edw.  IV]  xvi  P.. . 
Thysyere..was..lhe  termedefeirdfrom  Ester  to  Myhylmas 
be  cause  of  the  grete  pestelens.  1564  BULLEVN  Dial,  agtt* 
Pest,  (1888)  8,  1  met  with  wagones  ..full  laden  with  yong 
barnes,  for  fear  of  the  blacke  Pestilence.  1579  Rtf.  Pri:y 
Council  Scot.  III.  zsgThe  infectioun  and  plague  of  ihe  pislo- 
lence.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pestilence  or  Plague^  a  Disease  arisint; 
from  an  Infection  in  the  Air,  accompany'd  with  Blotches, 
Boils,  and.. other  dreadful  Symptoms.  18*3  MRS.  MARKIMM 
Hi*t.  Eng.  xviii.  (1853)  160  During  the  great  pestilence  he 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  gave  for  a  burying  ground 
for  those  who  died  in  London  of  that  dreadful  disease. 

2.  fig.  That  which  is  morally  pestilent  or  per- 
nicious;  moral  plague  or  mischief,  evil  conduct, 
wickedness ;  that  which  is  fatal  to  the  public  peace 
or  well-being.     Now  rare. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  L  i  In  f>e  chaiere  of  pestilens  he 
noght  sale,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  met.  iii.  95  (Camb. 
MS.)  Mercuric. .hath  vnbownded  hym  fro  the  pe^telence  of 
his  oostesse  ICircesJ.  1406  HOCCLEVE  Miwlt  260  O  flaterte  ! 
o  lurkyng  pestilence  !  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing(\%4$w 
Such  players  of  enterturfes.  .are  so  noysome  a  pestilence  to 
infect  a  common  wealth.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  it.  ML  363  IM 
powre  this  pestilence  into  his  eare.  1634  Documents  agst. 
Prynne  (Camden)  6  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tettulluin,  and 
S«  ChrisoMome,  call  playe  howses  the  state  of  pestilence. 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.Gkost  ix.  258  The  fashions  of  tb« 
day,  the  pe-tilence  of  bad  literature, 

f3.  That  which  plague?,  injures,  or  troubles  in 
any  way ;  a  cause  of  trouble  or  injury  ;  a  plague. 

c  1374  CMAUCM  Boetk.  t.  pr.  iv.  8  {Camb.  MS£  For  ^nt 
the  gJucrnementus  of  Citecs..ne  iholdc  nat  bo'ng. 
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pestelence  and  destruccion  to  goode  fookk.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  3  [To]  put  this  travailland 
warld  in  pes  and  rest  that  now  is  put  in  grete  pestilence. 
1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iv.  106  In  no  cuntrey  may  be  any 
giettur  pestylens.  .then  cyuyle  warre.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
274  [Norway]  hath  also  a  peculiar  pestilence  which  they 
caule  Leem  or  Lemmer..a  lyttle  foure  footed  beasteabowie 
the  byggenesse  of  a  ratte  with  a  spotted  skynne. 

f  4.  As  an  imprecation  :  A  pestilence  on  or  upon 
.../  may  a  plague  or  mischief  light  upon...! 
Cf.  PEST  i  b,  DEVIL  17,  PLAGUE.  The  pestilence  of 
(a  penny),  not  a  penny :  cf.  DEVIL  21,  FIEND  2  b. 
With  a  pestilence,  with  a  vengeance,  so  as  to 
plague  or  trouble,  much  more  than  one  wishes.  0£>s. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  590  A  verray  pestilence  yp-on 
yow  falle.  1568  NORTH  Gueuaras  Diall  Pr.  iv.  vin.  129 
The  pestilens  of  penny  he  hath  in  his  purse  to  blesse  him 
with.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Fij,  He  interpreted  to 
vs  with  a  pestilence.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking 
Classe  G.'s  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  120/1  We.  .clap  a  plaster  to  him, 
with  a  pestilence,  that  mends  him  with  a  very  vengeance. 
1602  SHAKS.  Hant.  v.  i.  106  A  pestlence  on  him  for  a  mad 
Rogue  !  i6xa CHAPMAN  Widows  Tearsii.  Djb,  Has  giuen 
me  a  Bone  to  tire  on  with  a  pestilence. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  pestilence  ill,  planet^ 
time ;  pestilence-bringer^  -causer ;  pest  Hence- laden, 
-stricken  adjs. ;  pestilence-weed,  Dr.  Prior's 
name  for  PJESTILENCE-WOKT. 

136*  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  59  To  plese  with  bis  proude 
men  sebbe  pestilence  tyme.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc,  in  Wr.-  W  nicker 
801/30  Hie  satitrnus,  a  pestlens  planyt.  1552  HULOET, 
Pestilence  bryngerorcauser,_/a/i#r,/«/£/fcr.  1819  SHELLEY 
Ode  West  Wind  I.  5  Pestilence-stricken  multitudes.  1899 
Month  Mar.  300  Striking  across  pestilence- laden  swamps. 
•fB.  asadv.  'Plaguy',' pesky ', 'tarnation*,  ov/0^. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  n.  i,  The  Fair's  pestilence 
dead  methinks.  1633  —  Tale  of  Tub  iv.  ii,  Diogenes.  A 
mighty  learned  man,  but  pestilence  poor. 

t  Pe  Stilence,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
make  pestilent,  infect  with  disease.  Alsoyf^. 

1593  NASHE  ChrisCs  T.  (1613)  151  From  our  redolentest 
refined  compositions,  ayre  pestilenzing  stinkes.  .shall  issue. 
1598  TOPTK  Alba  (1880)  96  Loue  (pestilenzing)  doth  infect 
my  Soule. 

tPe-stilence-wort.  Herb.  Obs.  Also  7- 
pestilent-wort.  [ad.  Ger.  pestilenzwurz,  pest- 
wurzt  from  its  repute  against  the  Plague.]  A  book- 
name  for  the  Butterbur,  Petasites  vulgaris. 

a.  [1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  61  Petasites 
is  called  in  the  South  partes  of  Englande  a  Butter  bur,,  .the 
duch  cal  it  pestilentz  kiaute  [156^  —  He>bali\.  85  Pestilentz 
wurtz].  15^8  LVTE  Dodoens  \.  xiii.  21  In  Engh.»>he  Butter 
Burre  :  In  high  Douch  Pestilentz-iuitrtz'.  in  base  Almaigne 
..Pestilentie  world.}  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  Table 
1742  Pestilence  wort  is  the  Butter  Burre.  1841  W.  H. 
AINSWOKTH  Old  St.  Paul's  I.  232  He  likewise  collected  a 
number  of  herbs  and  simples,  as  Virginian  snake  weed, 
contrayerva,  pestilence-wort,  angelica,  elicanipane. 

J3.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Table  Eng.  Names,  Pestilent 
woorls,  that  is  water  Burre  Docke.  1617  MINSHEU  Dttctort 
Pestilent  ^voorts..'\.  heiba  pestilentialis :  quja  radix  huius 
multum  valet  contra  pestem.  1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  450 
Butter-bur,  or  Pestilent-wort,  resembles  Colt's-foot  in  many 
respects  t  but  the  flowers  are  purple,  and  grow  in  a  thyrse. 

Pestilent  (pe'stilent),  a.  (sb.t  adv.)  [ad.  L. 
pestilens,  -ent-tm,  a  deriv.  of  participial  form  from 
pestis  plague,  or  pestilis  of  the  nature  of  a  plague  ; 
also  pestilentus  ;  cf.  graci?entust  macilentus.'] 

1.  Destructive  to  life  ;  fatal ;  deadly  ;  poisonous. 
1432-5°  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  293  Socrates,  .was  com- 

pellede  to  ehe  an  herbe  pestilente  in  the  name  of  goddes, 
and  he  was  dedde  anoone.  1564  GOLDING  Justine  xix.  (1570) 
09  Hamilco.  .sodainly  by  the  influence  of  a  pestilent  planet, 
lost  all  his  men  of  warre.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Ct.  m.  xiii. 
194  The  next  time  I  do  fig^ht  He  make  death  loue  me:  for 
I  will  contend  Euen  with  his  pestilent  Sythe.  1784  COWPER 
Task  in.  494  A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam.  1880 
Our  Nat.  Responsibility  for  Ofinm  Trade  14  The  English 
met  chant  empoisons  China  with  pestilent  opium. 

2.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  infectious 
disease;  infectious  as  a  disease  or  epidemic;  pesti- 
lential.   Now  rare. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alpk ,  Pestilent^  contagious, 
liurtfull.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  n.  i.  (1668)  7  The 
Pestilent  Feaver.  .a  continual  Sickness  full  of  infection  and 
moitality.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  695  Vapour,  and  Mist, 
and  Exhalation  hot.  Corrupt  and  Pestilent.  1685  TEMPLE 
£$s.  Card.  Wks.  1731  I.  188  The  Lice  cf  the  Vine.  This  is 
of  all  others  the  most  pestilent  Disease  of  the  best  Fruit-trees. 

3.  fig.  Injurious  or  dangerous  to  religion,  morals, 
or  public  peace  ;  noxious  ;  pernicious. 
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lent  felowe.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  208  There 
is  one  Mowbray  if  possible  more  pestilent  of  his  tongue  then 
euer.  1758  JORTIN  Erasm.  I.  129  The  works  of  Erasmus 
aie  reckoned  amongst  those  pestilent  books.  1823  SCOTT 
Peveril  vii,  '  The  man,  bating  he  is  a  pestilent  Roundhead 
and  Puritan,  is  no  bad  neighbour  '.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II, 
I.  iv.  i.  398  One  [Corsair]  distinguished,  .for  the  pestilent 
activity  with  which  he  pursued  the  Spaniards. 
.4.  That  pesters  or  annoys;  troublesome;  plaguy. 
Often  used  humorously. 

1592  SHAKS,  Rom.  $•  Jiil.  iv.  v.  147  What  a  pestilent  knaue 
is  this  same.  1602  -2nd  Pt,  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  v,  O  that 
Ben  Jonson  is  a  pestilent  fellow,  he  brought  vp  Horace 
giuingthe  PoetsapiH.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay*  $  Argenis 
in.  ii.  187  That  old  Woman,  that  Hague,  of  a  most  pestilent 
Wit.  1708  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hoy  Wks.  1812 
IV.  409  All  the  servants  agree  that  he  is  a  pestilent  man  for 
a  rhyme.  1806-7  J-  BLRESFOKU  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
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I.  In  trod.,   I  have  some  pestilent  affairs  upon  my  hands. 
1873'!',  W.  HiGGLNsoN^/rt^r/  Days  1. 18  Now  and  thenaman 
conies  here.. with  a  pestilent  desire  to  do  something. 

f  B.  sb.  A  pestilent  thing  or  person ;  a  pesti- 
lence ;  an  injurious  person.   Obs. 

1567  Triall  Treas.  (1850)  29  We  have  sene..this  cancard 
pesiilentCorrupting  our  reahne  to  our  great  decaie,  Ambition, 
I  meane.  1583  IJABINGTON  Comwandm.  vi.  (1637)  53  The 
translation  ..of  the  Hebrew  word  Leziiti,  mockers,  into 
fesiilents,  pestilent  fellows  and  hurtful],  for  so  they  are 
indeed,  even  the  plagues  of  a  Common-weale. 

f  C.   adv.   Confoundedly;    'plaguy' :  =  PESTI- 

LENTLY  2. 

1567  Triall  Treas.  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  III.  273  By  the  mass, 
but  Hugh  Howlit  is  pestilent  witty.     1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i. 
251  A  pestilent  compleat  knaue,  and  the  woman  hath  found 
him  already.     1641    SUCKLING  Ballad  on   Wedding  Wks. 
(1709)  30  Amongst  the  rest,  one  Pest'lent  fine.    0:1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pestilent 'Jine,  Tearing-fine. 

fPe-stilent,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.  adj.] 
trans.  To  infect  fatally;  to  poison,  corrupt. 

1613  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexia's  Treas.  Anc.  $  Mod,  T.  I. 
27/2  So  hurlfull  are  the  Serpents  teeth,  they  pestilent  the 
blood. 

Pestilential  (pestile-njal) ,  a.  Also  5-6  -cial. 
[ad.  med.L.  pestilential-is  \  also  in  F.  pestilcntiel 
(1549  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  f pestilenziale,  -tiale 
(Florio),  f.  L.  pestilent 'ia  PESTILENCE  :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  pestilence  or 
epidemic;  noxious  to  life  or  health;  pestiferous. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Nysnes 
of  careyns  and  of  mareis  for  bi  corrupcion  hereof  aier  is 
infecte  and  roted  and  ymade  peslilencial.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Gniltemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg,  18/1  The  matter  oeinge  veno- 
mous or  pestilentialle.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\\. 
vii.  no.  Plagues  or  pestilentiall  Atomes  have  beene  con- 
veyed in  the  ayre  from  different  Regions.  1663  COWLEY 
Garden  v,  All  In  Uncleanness  which  does  drown  In  Pesti- 
lential Clouds  a  populous  Town.  1727  SWIFT  What  Passed 
in  London  Wks.  1755  III.  1. 187  A  pestilential  malignancy  in 
the  air,  occasioned  by  the  comet.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gcog. 

II.  417  The  Campagnadi  Roma.. is  now  almost  pestilential 
1882  'OuroA'  Maremma  I.  174  In  the  sultry  pestilential 
mists  of  a  summer  day  in  Mai  em  ma. 

f  b.  Said  of  pernicious  animals.  Obs. 
1697  DRYDEN  yirg.  Georg.  m.  636  Snakes.. of  pestilential 
Kind  To  Sheep  and  Oxen,  and  the  painful  Hind. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  pestilence  or 
infectious  and  deadly  disease  ;   spec,  of  tbe  nature 
of  or  pertaining  to  bubonic  plague,    t  Pestilential 

fever,  old  name  of  typhus  fever  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1530  PALSGR.   157  Viie  charboncle,  a  carboncle,  a  sore 
pestylencialL     a  1548   HALL  Citron^  Hen,   IV  26   In   this 
sommer,  the  Pestilencialj  plage  ..  infected    the    Citie  of 
London  and  the  countrei  round   about.     1612  WOODALL 
Sttrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  76  Aniimonium  ..is  good  against 
pestilential  fevers  in  their  beginning.     1671  SALMON  Syn. 
Med.  in.  xxii.  400  The  Figs  open  the  Lungs, ..ripen  Pesti- 
lential tumours.     1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Pestilential 
Fever., differs  from  the  Plague,  as  a  Species  or  sort  from 
the  Genus  or  Kind ;  because  a  Pestilence  may  sometimes    ' 
happen  without  a  Feaver.      1706  PHILLIPS,  Pestilential    \ 
Bubo,  a  Plague-sore,  or  Botch.    1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  IvL    | 
(1860.)  HI.  373  That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pesti-    i 
lential  disease.     1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dotn.  Med,  xx.  (1790)  195    '• 
Of  the  malignant,  putrid,  or  spotted  fever.    This  may  be    ! 
called  the  pestilential  fever  of  Europe,  as  in  many  of  its 
symptoms  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  dreadful    ' 
disease  the  plague.     1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surg. 
(ed.  5)  69  The  carbuncle  of  the  plague  is  called  symptomatic    • 
or  pestilential. 

fb.  Used  as  a  specific  against  plague  or  pesti- 
lence. Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  24  Vse  in  be  dayes  two  or  bre 
smale  pelotis  pest ilenc Sales  in  cure  5  essencia. 

f  O.  Infected  with  plague  or  pestilence;  plague- 
stricken.  Obs. 

1568  SKEYNE  The  Pest  (1860)  32  Quhasoeuir  findis  tham 
selfis  pestilenciall,  incontinent  talc  ane  iniectione. 

3.  Morally  baneful  or  pernicious. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  ui.vi,  Corrupted  with  pestilenciall  auarice 
or  ambicion.     1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  \,  iii.  34 
So  pestilential,  so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin,  that  it  scatters 
the   poison  of  its  breath  to  all   the  neighbourhood.     1781 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  ix.  187  John..pronouncea  it 
to  be  a  pestilential,  .doctrine.    1857  BUCKLE  tiviliz.  I.  xiii. 
725  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohammedanism  is  a 
pestilential  heresy. 

t4.  Pestilential  Doctors,  a  humorous  appellation 
of  those  Doctors  of  Divinity  who  were  created  at 
Oxford,  without  performance  of  Acts,  during  the 
visitation  of  the  Plague.  Obs. 

After  the  appellation  Royal  Doctors  with  which  those  were 
dignified  who  were  similarly  created  at  the  King's  visit. 

1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  42  If  ever  I  took  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  (of  Divinity],  I  would  so  do  it,  as  that  I  would  not 
be  styled  either  a  Royal,  or  a  Pestilential  Doctor  j  which 
by-names  were  in  common  speech  given  unto  those  that  had 
taken  that  Degree,  at  either  of  those  times. 

Hence  Pe stile -ntially  adv.,  after  the  manner  of  a 
pestilence;  Pestile-ntialness  (Bailey,  vol.11, 1727). 
t  1643  TUCKNEY  Balnte  o/G.  35  Englands  present  disease. . 
is  giown  pestilentially  malignant.  1830  Prater's  Mag.  II. 
417  Useless,  nay,  pestilentially  unclean. 

f  Pestilentious,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  pestilen- 
cietiXy  -\-tieux  (i5thc.  in  Godef.)  =  It.  pestilcn- 
zioso,  f  -tioso  (Florio),  ad.  post-cl.  L.  pestilenti- 
osttS)  i. pcstilentia  PESTILENCE:  see  -ous.] 

1.    —  PESTILENTIAL  a.  i,  2. 

'533  BELLENDEN  Lii>y  \\\.  iii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  249  pe  ^ere  [was]    ' 
lidit  pestileiitius  baith  to  burgh  &  land,  to  na  less  mortalite    : 
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of  man  fc>an  beist.  1589  R.  BRUCE  Serin.  (1843)  164  The  dis- 
ease ..  was  a  pcstilentious  boil.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi. 
256  This  contagious  and  pestilentious  Lake  [the  Dead  Sea). 
1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2948/2  The  Pestilentious  Distemper 
which  had  for  a  long  while  reigned  in  that  Island.  1745  tr. 
Columella's  Husb.  \,  iv,  The  owner  of  a  pestilentious,  though 
very  fertile  and  fat  land. 

2,  Noxious,  pernicious ;  «  PESTILENTIAL  3. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Lwy  i.  xxii.  (S.  T.  S.)  L  125  Tarquimus 
sixtus-.come  armit  on  me  fc>is  last  nycht,  And  has  reft  fra 
me.  .all  my  joy  and  solace  to  his  pestilentius  plesser.  1546 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  63  The  pestilencious  here^cis  of 
Luther,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (1622)  332  Such  a  pesti- 
lentious influence  poysoned  the  time  of  my  natiuitie.  1689 
tr.  Buchanans  De  ^ure  Regni  45  Nothing,  .is  given  us  of 
God ..  more  Pestilentious  than  a  wicked  King.  1748  H. 
BROOKE  Last  Speech  J.  Good  Poems  &  Plays  1789  II.  117 
In  the  days  of  old  there  weie  Giants. .,  people  of  magnitude, 
.  .of  prodigious  deeds,  and  of  pestilentious  achievements. 

Hence  t  Pestile'ntiousness. 

1748  tr.  Vegetiu?  Distentp.  Horses  25  The  Pestilentious. 
ness  of  the  Disease. 

Festilently  (pe-siilentli),  adv.  [f.  PESTILENT 
a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  pestilent  manner. 

1.  Perniciously,  noxiously,  mischievously. 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  Wks.  (1573)  128  Would  he 
spare.. to  alleage,  and  to  wrest  other  doctors  pestilently, 
which  feareth  not  for  to  iugle  wyth  the  holy  scripture? 
1563-63  FOXE  A.  cj-  M.  56  Some..haue  most  pestilently 
abuseathe  authentic  of  the  holy  and  auncient  fathers.  1653 
H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  ix.  §7  The  smell  nevertheless 
encreased,  and  became  above  all  measure  pestilently  noisome. 

2.  Annoyingly ;    intolerably ;    excessively,   out- 
rageously, '  plaguily*. 

1567  Trial  Treas.  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  III.  271  But  some- 
time they  cumber  me  pestilently.  1670  EACHARD  Cont. 
Clergy  35  The  pietence  of  making  People  sagacious,  and 
pestilenlly  witty.  1883  Standard  16  May  5/8  The  most 
pebtilently  annoying  bird  in  the  woi  Id. 

SoPe*stilentness,the  character  of  beingpestilent. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Pestilent- wort :  see  PESTILENCE- WORT. 

Festilenze :  see  PESTILENCE  v. 

Pestilet,  obs.  form  of  PISTOLET. 

tPesti'lity.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pestilitas,  n. 
of  quality  i.  pestilis  pestilential  ($.  pestis  plague) : 
see  -ITY.]  Pestilential  visitation,  pestilence,  plague. 

1570  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  (ed.  2)  95/1  Latyn  writers.. making 
mencion  of  the  sayde  pestilitie,  declare  how  the  beginning 
thereof,  .came,  .out  of  Eihiope,  and  from  the  hot  countries. 

Pestill,  -illation,  van  PISTIL,  PISTILLATION. 
Festle  (pe's'l,  pe'st'l),j£.     Forms:  4~7pestel, 

5  -tylle,   5-6  -telle,   5-7  -tell,  -til  (8-9  <//«/.), 
6-7  -till,    7  -sel(l,  -teell,   8  pistil,   5-  pestle. 
[ME,  a.  OF. /«/*/,  -«'/=  It.  pestello\-L.  pistil- 
tum,  -us  (med.L.  also  pest  ilium)  pounder,  pestle, 
dim.  of  *pistrumt  f.  pins^rej  pist-nm  to  pound, 
bray,  crush,] 

1.  An  instrument  (usually  club-shaped)  for  bruis- 
ing or  pounding  substances  in  a  mortar.     Pestle 
and  mortar,  esp.  those  used  by  the  apothecary  in 
triturating  and  compounding  drugs  j   hence  taken 
as  the  symbol  of  the  profession. 

Used  by  Wyclif  (i  Chrori.  xxi.  23)  also  to  render  L.  tribula. 
threshing-instrument. 

[1272  in  Rogers  Agric,  #  Prices  II.  566/3  Mortar  cum 
pestelello.]  1383  WYCLIF  Exod.  xvi.  14  It  (the  manna)  aperid 
in  wildernes  Tassid,  and  as  with  a  pestel  pownyd,  into  the 
lyknes  of  an  hoore  frost  vpon  the  erthe.  1388  —  Prov. 
xxvii.  22  Thou3  thou  beetist  a  fool  in  a  morter,  as  with  a 
pestel  smytynge  aboue  dried  barli :  his  foli  schal  not  be  don 
awei  fro  him.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  347  Make  clene 
|ie  morter ;  &  }>an  leie  ^eron  camphore . .  ban  do  berto  oile, 

6  grinde  hem  we!  togidere  \vi\>  pe  pestel.     c  1440  Pronift. 
Parv.   395/1    Pestel,  of  stampynge,  pilay  pistillus.     1584 
COGAN   Haven   Health  (1636)   107    Beat   them  small  in  a 
woodden  mortar,  or  marble,  with  a  pestill  of  wood.    17x1 
Sri- 1  i. K  Spcct.  No.  52  F3  The  renowned  British  Hippocrates 
of  the  Pestle  and  Mortar.     1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  vi.  85 
His  medical  science.. could  not  gain  him  the  management 
of  a  pestle  and  mortar. 

fig.  1589  Patye  iv.  Hatchet  D.  Then  haue  I  a  pestle  so 
to  stampe  his  pistles,  that  He  beate  all  his  wit  to  powder. 
a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  282  Beat  up  by  poetic  pestle. 
1849  D.  G  MITCHELL  Battle  Summer  (1852)  232  He  will 
pound  their  pamphlets  with  his  pestle  of  a  pen. 

2.  Applied  to  various  mechanical  appliances  for 
pounding,  stamping,  pressing,  etc. ;  e.  g. 

a.  The  vertically  moving  bar  in  a  stamping-mill ;  a  stamp. 
b.  The  beater  or  pounder  in  a  fulling-mill,  c.  The  stamper 
in  an  oil-mill,  t  d.  The  piston  of  a  pump  (obs.). 

1604  E.  G(RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xilL  247 
The  difference  of  these  engins  is,  that  some  goe  with  sixe 
pestels,  some  with  twelve,  and  others  with  foureteene.  1659 
LEAK  Waterwks.  3  The  Pestle  A  may  be  put  therein,  which 
shall  be  like  to  those  which  are  used  for  Pumps  and  Forcers 
of  water;  and. .well  invironed  with  leather.  1678  EVELYN 
Diary  24  Aug.,  They  stamp  them  [rags]  in  troughs  to  a  papp 
with  pestles  or  hammers  like  the  powder-mills.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Fttlling^  The  principal  parts  of  the 
Fulling-mill  are.  .the  pestles,  or  stampers.  The  pestles  and 
troughs  are  of  wood.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  213  Discontinuing 
the  use  of  pestles  in  making  gunpowder  at  his  mills,  1800 
tr.  Lagrange's  Chew.  I.  234  Nitrate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
..charcoal  and  . .  sulphur,  forms  gunpowder.  These  three 
substances  are  pounded  by  means  of  pestles  or  a  grinding- 
stone.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  450  (Oil  mill) 
When  the  workman  wants  to  stop  a  pestle,  he  pulls  at  the 
rope  18,  during  the  rise  of  the  pestle.  When  this  is  at  its 
greatest  height,  the  detent  is  horizontal,  and  prevents  the 
pestle  from  falling,  by  means  of  a  pin  projecting  from  the 
side  of  the  pestle,  which  rests  upon  the  detent. 
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3.  The  leg  of  certain  animals,  used  for  food,  esp. 
the  ham  or  haunch  of  the  pig  (occasionally,  the 
foreleg) ;  also,  the  human  leg.  Now  dial. 

(Cf.  Ger.  kexle  a  club,  pestle,  leg  of  pork,  mutton,  etc.) 

1326  ll'a'dr.  Ace.  Edw.  II  31/17  (MS.I  Un  pestel  de  pork, 
3J</.  ?  i- 1390  Farm  o/Cnry  in  Warner  Antif.  Cnlin.  13 
1  he  fyletes  bub  two,  that  bub  take  oute  of  the  pestels. 
14  .  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Urd.  11790)  437  Take  the 
pestelles  of  the  chekyns  and  couche  horn  in  dysshes.  c  1440 
I'romp.  Pan.  395/1  Pestelle,  of  flesche,  pesteltns.  a  1519 
SKELTON  E.  Rtimmyng  423  Her  leggcs..were  sturdy  and 
stubbed  Myghty  pestcls  and  clubbed.  1563  U.  GOOGE 
ft/ogs  etc.  Ctipirto  (Arb.)  1 23  A  Belye  byg .  .and  Pestels  two, 
Jyke  Postes.  1568  WITHALS  Oiit.  48  b/2  A  pestel  of  bacon, 
pernasuilla  1611  COTGR.,  Fattcillc,..\\K  bought.. or  pestle 
of  the  thigh  [of  a  horse].  1777  HOOLE  Comenius  I/is.  World 
(ed  12)  71  He  dresscth  a  swine  with.. scalding  water,  and 
maketh  gamons,  pistils,  and  flitches.  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pcstil,..a\v>  the  shank  end  of  a  ham  or  pork.  1886 
ELWORiHYl*7.  Som.Word-lik.  s.v.,'Peitleo'pork.'  So  called, 
when  cooked  fresh,  instead  of  being  salted  for  ham  o'  pork, 
fb.  Phr.  The  pestle  of  a  lark:  fig.,  a  trifle, 
something  very  small.  So  a  pestle  of  a  portigue, 
humorously  used  for  a  piece  of  gold.  Obs. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  iv.  29  Yet  can  I  set  my  Gallio's 
dieting,  A  pestle  of  a  larkc  or  pfouers  wing.  1622  FLETCHER 
Sea  Voy.  \.  iv,  Fran.  Oh  I  am  hungry.  . .  Tib.  Here's  a 
pestle  of  a  Portigue,  Sir;  Tis  excellent  meat  with  soure 
sauce:  And  here 'st  wo  chaines,  suppose 'em  sausages.  ^ai66i 
FULLER  Worthies,  Rutland,  n.  (1662)  346  Rutlandshire  is., 
cal  led  by  M  r.  Cambden  A  ngliy  Provinciola  minima.  I  ndeed 
it  is  but  the  Peslel  of  a  Lark,  which  is  belter  than  a  quarter 
of  some  bigger  bird,  having  the  most  cleanly  profit  in  it. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  326  T  5  Sometimes.. a  Wheat-Ear 
or  the  Pestle  of  a  Lark  were  chearfully  purchased. 

f4.  A  constable's  truncheon  or  club.  Obs.  rare. 

l6n  CHAPMAN  May. Day  iv.  i,  Totric  whether  this  chopping 
knife  or  their  pestels  were  the  better  weapons. 

t  5.  Bot.  Early  form  of  PISTIL,  q.v. 

6.  attrib.nn&Comb.:  pestle-frame,  the  structure 
in  a  pestle-mill  which  supports  the  pestles  and  the 
machinery  which  operates  them  ;  t  pestle-head, 
a  blockhead ;  pestle-mill,  a  stamping-mill,  a 
powder-mill ;  pestle-pie  dial,  (see  quot.). 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  450  Profile  of  the 
"pe'.tle-fiame.  1591  PERCIVALL  ,S>.  Diet.,  Majadero,  a  pestill, 
a  dolt,  a  'pestill  head,  a  beetle  head.  1773  Act  13  Gco.  Ill, 
c.  13  An  Act  to  enable  certain  persons.,  to  continue  to  work 
a'Pestle  Mill, ..in  making  Battle  Gunpowder,  at  Old  Forge 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Tonbridge.  1777  HoratStibsccivxyt, 
(E.  D.  D.)  A  '  *pestle  pye  ',  a  large  standing  pye,  which  con- 
tains a  whole  gammon,  and  sometimes  a  neat's  tongue  also, 
together  with  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  if  a  turkey  not  the 
worse.  A  noted  dish  at  country  fairs  and  wakes,  and  some, 
times  a  Xtmas  treat. 

Pe'Stle,  v.  [a.  OF.pestekr  to  bray,  pound,  f. 
festel:  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  beat,  pound,  or  triturate,  with  or  as 
with  a  pestle.     Alsoyfy. 

1413  Pilgr.  Smile  (Caxton  1483)  in.  ii.  51  So  were  they., 
cast  in  to  the  fire  where  they  were  with  grete  cheynes 
pesteled  and  beten.  1659  HOWELL  Lexicon,  Fr.  Prtn>.  25  A 
morter,  wherein  Garlicke  hath  been  pestelled  in,  cannot  be 
so  washed,  but  that  it  will  still  retain  some  smell  thereof. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  i.  xi,  To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison. 
1884  SAI.A  Journ.  due  South  I.  xiv.  (1887)  186  The  black- 
eyebrowed  assistant,  .[was]  pestling  something  in  a  huge 
mortar.  1891  Chamb.  "Jrnl.  20  June  385/2  She  has  been 
put  into  a  mortar  and  is  being  pestled  into  shape. 

2.  intr.  To  use  or  work  with  a  peslle. 

1866  HOWELLS  Iftnet.  Life  336  His  apprentice  pestles  away 
at  their  prescriptions.  1871  —  Wedd.  Journ.  62  The  apothe- 
cary, .gaily  pestled  away  at  a  prescription. 

Hence  Pe'stling  ///.  a. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Sit.  Worn.  in.  iii,  It  will  be  such  a  pest'ling 
deuice,..  It  will  pound  all  your  enemies  practises  topoulder. 

Pe-atoid,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  pest-is  plague  +  -OID.] 
Resembling  the  pest  or  plague. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pestoid  fever. 

Pasture,  obs.  f.  PESTER.  Peayble,  obs.  f. 
PEACEABLE.  Pesyn,  obs.  f.  peasen,  pi.  of  PEASE. 

Pet  (pet),  sb.1  Also  6  pette,  8  pett.  [Origin- 
ally Sc.  and  north.  Eng. ;  of  unknown  origin.  Ir. 
peat  and  Gael,  peata  are  from  Sc. 

From  the  history,  app.  not  related  in  origin  to  PEATJ&*, 
though  the  wotds  may  at  times  have  been  confused.] 

1.  Any  animal  that  is  domesticated  or  tamed  and 
kept  as  a  favourite,  or  treated  with  indulgence  and 
fondness;  esp.  applied  to  'a  lamb"  (or  kid)  '  taken 
into  the  house,  and  brought  up  by  hand,  a  cade 
lamb'  (Johnson).  (The  Litter  is  the  ordinary 
literal  sense  in  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.) 

1539  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials 
I.  '299  Item,  to  Thomas  Melvillis  Wiffe,  in  Falkland,  at  be 
Kingis  command,  for  keping  of  certane  Pettis,  and  nurising 
of  be  samyn.  [note.  These  Pets  consisted  of  Parroquets, 
monkeys,  peacocks,  swans,  &c ,  &c.]  1674-91  RAY  N.  C. 
Words,  Pet,  and  Pct-lantl',  a  cade  lamb.  1710  STEELE 
Taller  No.  266  f  2  The  other  has  transferred  the  amorous 
Passions  of  her  first  Years  to  the  Love  of  Cronies,  Pelts  and 
Favourites |a dog,  monkey,  squirrel,  parrot].  1808  JAMIESON 
s.v.  / V/  vb.,  Pet . .  denotes . .  more  generally,  any  creature  that 
is  fondled  and  much  indulged  1835  BROOKE TT  <V.  C.  Gloss., 
Pet,  a  domesticated  lamb.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pet, 
a  cade  or  house  lamb.  [So  1869  Lonsdalc  Gloss.]  1830  (see 
CADE  sbj  2].  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  119  The 
animal  is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and  is  reared  in  the  houses 
rather  as  a  pet. 

b.  Applied  to  a  plant  artificially  reared. 

1842  in  J.  Alton  Domest.  Econ.  (1857)  154  The  pet  having 
been  brought  to  this  its  first  state  of  existence,  must  be  put 
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in  the  window.  At  first  it  will  be  a  stout  thread,  whitish, 
and  covered  with  tiny  scales;  then  the  scales  will  expand  a 
little,  and  the  end  will  become  greener. 

2.  a.  An  indulged  (and,  usually,  spoiled)  child. 
1508  I 'UNBAR  Flytiitfw.  Kenncdie  247  Heirctyk.lunalyk, 

purspyk,  carlingis  pet.  17  .  Scotch  Prov.,  He  has  fault  of 
a  wife  who  marries  mam's  pet.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh. 
Gloss.,  Pet,  a  child  spoilt  by  improper  indulgence.  1824 
MACTAGGART  Gailovid.  Encycl.  380  A  pet  is  always  a 
dangerous  cieature  ;  thus,  a  child  petted  by  its  parents,  plays 
the  devil  some  day  in  the  wotld  ;  a  sheep  petted  is  apt  to 
turn  a  duncher  [—  butter,  one  which  buttsj. 

b.  Any  person  who  is  indulged,  fondled,  or 
treated  with  special  kindness  or  favour;  a  darling, 
favourite.  Also  trans/,  of  a  thing. 

[1755  JOHNSON,  Peat,  a  little  fondling;  a  darling  ;  a  dear 
play-thing.  It  is  now  commonly  called  pet.]  1825  BROCKETT 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Pet,,  .a  fond  designation  for  a  female  favourite. 
1826  DISRAELI  Viv  Grey  iv.  i,  Patronise  him !  he  is  my 
political  pet  I  1833  T.  CREEVEY  in  C.  Papers,  etc.  (1904)  II. 
260  He  made  himself  a  real  pet  of  mine.  1871  BLACK  Adv. 
Phaeton  xxx,  No  place  was  so  much  the  pet  of  fortune  as 
the  Blue  Bell  Inn.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet 
I.  x,  1  was  once  the  pet  and  plaything  of  ladies,  a  sort  of 
lapdog.  190*  R.  HICHENS  Londoners  it  You  are  the  pet 
of  society. 

C.   =  Pet-day,  '  a  day  too  fine  to  last ':  see  3  d. 

1825  JAMIESON  s.  v  ,  It  is  commonly  said  '  I  fear  this  day 
will  be  a  pet ',  Renfrew. 

3.  allrib.  and  Comb.     a.  altrib.  or  as  adj.    Of  an 
animal  :   Kept  as  a  pet  or  favourite  :  orig.  applied 
to  a  lamb  brought  up  by  hand,  a  CfiVE-lai/ib. 

1584  Witts  H  lm>.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  09  One  pette  sheipe 
+s.  1674-91  Pet-lamb  [see  i]  1800  WORDSW.  (title  o/ poem) 
The  Pet  Lamb.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xi.  105  [He]  may 
keep  his  pet-lamb  safe  from  London  wolves.  1863  BATES 
Nat.  Amazon  I.  82  A  favorite  pet-bird  of  the  Brazilians. 
1890  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Lands,  Lett.,  4-  Kings  iii.  124 
[Herrick]  kept  a  pet  goose  at  the  vicarage,  also  a  pet  pig. 
1897  Westm.  Gaz.  30  July  1/2  Threatening,  abusive,  and 
coaxing  letters  from  pet-dog  owners. 

b.  Of  a  person,  or  more  usually  trans/,  of  a 
thing  (material  or  immaterial) :  Specially  cherished ; 
for  which  one  has  a  particular  fondness  or  weak- 
ness ;  favourite.  Also  (jocularly  or  ironically)  pet 
aversion,  that  which  one  specially  dislikes. 

1832  MANNING  Let  in  Purcell  Life  (1895)  I-  97  My  pet  iron 
bed . .  I  shall  want  at  Merton.  1845  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  V.  25 
The  success  of  his  pet  financial  scheme.  1846  H.  ROGERS 
Ess.  (1860)  I.  192  Philosophers  are  apt  to  be  blindly  fond  of 
their  pet  theories.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iii,  The  pet 
pupil  of  the  Nuns'  House  is  Miss  Rosa  Bud.  1877  MRS. 
FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  242  This  pet  weakness  of  her  sex  is 
not  to  be  scored  against  Olga.  1890  Times  14  Jan.  12/2 
Prince  Mctternich  was  her  pet  aversion.  1898  G.  B.  SHAW 
Plays  II.  Candida  117  My  own  particular  pet  scrubbing 
brush  has  been  used  for  blackleading. 

O.  Expressing  fondness,  endearing :  chiefly  in 
pet  name  (often  hyphened),  a  name  expressing 
fondness  or  familiarity,  as  the  various  abbreviated 
and  altered  forms,  diminutives,  etc.,  of  Christian 
names  ;  a  hypocoristic  name. 

1829  LYTTON  Devereux  in.  v,  Call  me  only  by  those  pretty 
pet  words  by  which  I  know  you  will  never  call  any  one  else. 
184.  MRS.  BROWNING  Sonn.Jr.  Portuguese  xxxiii,  Yes,  call 
me  by  my  pet-name !  let  me  hear  The  name  I  used  to  run 
at,  when  a  child,  From  innocent  play.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  359  A  lover  who  uses  these  pet  names.  189* 
Spectator  5  Mar.  331/2  They  invent  pet-names  [for  their 
parents]  usually  tinged  with  a  comic  irreverence. 

d.  Comb.:  pet-day:  see  quots. ;  petland,  the 
realm  of  pets;  pet-lover,  a  lover  of  domestic  pets. 

1813  GALT  Gilhaize  III.  viii.  63  The  lown  of  that  time  was 
as  a  *pet  day  in  winter.  1882  W.  MARRIOTT  in  Standard 
26  Dec.  7/4'  They  are  generally  accompanied  by  weather 
'  too  fine  to  last ',  or  what  in  Scotland  is  known  as  a  'pet. 
day'.  1884  WOOD  (title)  'Petland  Revisited.  tqo+Conlenip. 
Rev.  Aug.  230  Pet  lions  were  only  one  example  of  the  aber- 
rations of  *pet-lovers  in  ancient  Rome. 

Pet  (pet),  sb.2  Also  7-8  pett.  [In  use  since 
end  of  i6th  c.,  first  app.  in  the  phrase  '  to  take  the 
pet ' ;  origin  obscure. 

It  has  naturally  been  associated  with  PET  it.1,  as  being  a 
characteristic  habit  of  a  *  pet '  or  indulged  and  spoiled  child; 
but  the  connexion  of  sense  is  not  very  clear  or  simple,  esp. 
in  the  early  phrase  '  to  take  the  pet '.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  i6th,  I7th,  and  eaily  i8th  c.,  PET  s/>.'  was  still 
an  exclusively  northern  word,  while  PET  se.2  has  been  app. 
Southern  English  also  from  the  first.] 

Offence  at  being  (or  feeling)  slighted  or  not  made 
enough  of;  a  fit  of  ill  humour  or  peevishness 
from  this  cause :  now  usually  implying  one  of  a 
slight  or  childish  kind.  To  take  (the~)  pet,  to  take 
offence  and  become  ill-humoured  or  sulky. 

1590  LODGE  Euphues  Gold.  Leg.  Wks.  (Grosarl)  IV.  90 
Some  while  they  thought  he  had  taken  some  word  vnkindly, 
and  had  taken  the  pet.  1606  CHAPMAN  Mons.  D'Olive  n.  i, 
Fled  backe  as  it  came  and  went  away  in  Pett.  1611  COTCR., 
Se  ntescontenter  de.  to  take  the  pet,  or  pepper  in  the  nose, 
at.  1621  LAUD  Serm.  on  Ps.  xxi.  6  When  they  may  haue 
a  blessing  and  will  not,  it  is  a  sullen  pet.  16*5  MASSINGER 
New  Way  I  ii,  But  what's  this  to  your  pet  against  my 
lady?  1640  SANDERSON  Serm.  on  Ps.  cxix.  75  §  10  Jonas 
took  pet  at  the  withering  of  the  gourd.  1647  Let.  of  Intel- 
ligence 16  Aug.  (Clarendon  MSS.  2576),  The  Lords.. in  a 
pet  did  adjourn  their  House.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  6  Dec., 
Which  did  vex  me.  .and  so  I  took  occasion  to  go  up  and  to 
bed  in  a  pet.  1707  Rfflex.  upon  Ridicule  199  Who  takes 
Pelt  at  things  that  are  lightly  said.  17*5  RAMSAY  Gentle 
Sheph.  i.  ii.  song  iii,  The  dawted  bairn  thus  takes  the  pet, 
Nor  eats  tho'  hunger  crave.  1830  SCOTT  Jrnl.  23  May, 
About  a  year  ago  I  took  the  pet  at  my  Diary,  chiefly  because 
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I  thought  it  made  me  abominably  selfish.  11850  Arab,  fits 
(Rlldg.)  1 1  She  went  back  to  the  house  in  a  pet,  shut  herself 
up,  and  cried  the  whole  night.  1894  K.  11.  ELLIOT  Gold, 
etc.  Mysore  102  They  [tigers]  take  the  pet  in  a  case  of 
failure  and  go  off  in  disgust. 

tPet,j*.3  Otis,  rare.  [a.  F./V/(ijthc.  in  Littri) 
=  It.  petto:— \-..  pedil-us,  in  med.L.  fellus.]  A 
breaking  wind  ;  —  FABT  si. 

1515  BARCLAY  Efloges  iv.  (1570)  Cvj,  Though  all  their 
cunning  scantly  be  worth  a  pet. 

Pet  (pet),  f.l  [f.  PET  sb.*  ;  in  early  use  Sc.] 
trans.  To  make  a  pet  of,  treat  as  a  pet;  to 
indulge ;  to  fondle. 

16*9  Z.  Bovu  I., ist  Battell  324  Grosse  euill  thoghts  fedde 
and  petted  with  yeelding  and  consent.  1788  W.  MARSHALL 
Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Pet,  to  indulge ;  to  spoil  by  over-indulgence. 
1818  TOOD.  Pet,  to  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  fondle ;  to  indulge. 
1824  [see  PET  sff.1  2  a].  1846  D-  JERROLD  Mrs.  Caudle  xxxvi, 
Get  another  wife  to  study  you  and  pet  you  up  as  I  Ve  done. 
1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (i860  1.  127  The  truth  is,. .we 
cannot  pet  anything  much  without  doing  it  mischief. 

Hence  Fe'ttlng  vbl.  sli.,  indulgence,  fondling. 

1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thuli  iii,  The  young  man  escaped  a  great 
deal  of  the  ordinary  consequences  of  this  petting.  1883 
BP.  THOROLD  Yoke  t/CMit(itSi)  37  A  little  tender  petting 
does  her  a  great  deal  of  good.  1889  Atlienxum  27  Apr. 
534/1  His  fatherly  affection  for  his  children.. takes  the  form 
of  unreasonable  petting. 

Pet  (pet),  i;.2  [f.  PET  sl>2]  intr.  To  be  in 
a  pet ;  to  take  offence  at  one's  treatment ;  to  sulk. 

1619  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  239  Jonas  pets  for  his-  Gourd. 
1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  ii,  He  sure  is  queasie  stomack  t, 
that  must  pet  and  puke  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance. 
<ri68s  SIR  P.  HUME  Narr.  Oicurr.  (1809)  40  The  Erie  petting 
at  it,  forbare  and  stayed  there.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev. 
II.  v.  i,  The  loyal  Right  Side  sat. .as  it  were  pouting  and 
petting. 
b.  trans.  To  cause  to  take  offence,  dial. 

1814  W.  NICHOLSON  Peacock  iv.  Poems  104  Shou'd  some 
passage  pet  or  pout  them,  They  ken  best  if  the  bonnet  suit 
them. 

Pet,  Petach,  obs.  forms  of  PEAT,  PIT,  PATACHE. 

Fetal  (pe-tat).     [=  F.  pftale,  Sp.,  It,  petalo, 

ad.    mod.L.  petal-am,    in    Fabio    Colonna    1649 

1    (Hatz.-Darm.) ;   in   ancient   L.   in   sense  '  metal 

I    plate',  a.Gr.  iri-ra\ov  thin  plate, lamina,  leaf,  neuter 

of  IKTOA.OS  adj.  outspread,  f.  root  TT«T-  to  spread.] 

1.  Bot.  Each  of  the  divisions  (modified  leaves) 
of  the  corolla  of  a  flower  (see  COKOLLA  j),  esp. 
when  separate.     (Strictly,  distinguished  from  the 

i    sepals  or  leaves  of  the  calyx,  but  often  including 
!    these  when  coloured  or  petaloid.)    At  first  used  in 
mod.L.  form  pelalum,  pi.  -a. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  TICHH.  I,  Petala,  is  a  Term  in  Botany, 
signifying  those  fine  coloured  Leaves  that  compose  the 
Flowers  of  all  Plants.  1716  Flower  Card.  Displ.  (ed.  2) 
Introd.,  Petals,  Leaves  of  a  Flower ;  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Green  Leaves  of  the  Plant.  1776  WITHER- 
ING British  Plants  (1796)  I.  18  [It]  contains  Blossoms 
of  one  Petal ;  and  this  Petal  is  fixed  beneath  the  Germen. 
'793  COLERIDGE  Rose  i,  Within  the  petals  of  a  rose  A 
sleeping  Love  I  spied.  1857  HENFREY£/««.  Bol.  $  177  The 
petals  are  either  distinct,  and  then  the  corolla  is  called 
polypett^otts,  or  they  are  coherent  more  or  less,  and  the 
!  corolla  is  monvpetalous  [or  gamopetalous\.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  i,  Petals  fell  in  a  silent  shower.  1883  G.  ALLEN 
in  Knowledge  9  Mar.  143  The  spring  snowflake..has  three 
sepals  or  calyx-pieces,  and  three  petals  or  corolla-pieces; 
only.. these  two  whorls  exactly  resemble  one  another. 

fig'  1*37  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  L  vii,  Love  opens  all  the 
petals  of  the  soul,  a  1887  JEFFERIES  FitU  a,  Hedgerow 
(1889)  6  From  the  sweet  delicious  violets  think  out  iresh 
petals  of  thought  and  colours,  as  it  were,  of  soul. 

2.  Zool.  In  Echinoids :  A  petaloid  ambulacrum, 
or  the  dilated  end  of  one.     (Oftener  in  L.  form.) 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Li/e  557  In  the  Caul- 
dulidae  the  peristomial  ends  of  the  ambulacra  dilate  into 
petala  or phy llodes,  forming  a  figure  known  x.floscella. 

3.  Comb.,  ns  petal-like  adj. ,  petal-wise  adv. 
1818-31  WEBSTER,  Petal-shaped,  having  the  shape  of  a 

petal  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  145  The  two  coloured 
lateral  pelal-likc  bodies.  i8S»  ANSTED  Channel  1st.  n.  ix. 
(ed.  2)  238  Petal-like  tentacles  . .  furnished  with  cupping 
glasses  1880  W.  WATSON  Prince's  Qufsl,  etc.  (1892)  62 
Doubtful  as  a  dream  that  lies  Folded  within  another,  petal- 
wise.  i88a  G.  ALLEN  in  Mature  1 7  Aug.  374/1  The  mere  fact 
that  the  stamens  are  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,,  .in 
itself  shows  that  a  petal-whorl  has  been  suppressed. 

Petaled :  see  PETALLED. 

PetaliferOUS  (,>etali-feras),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
type  *petalifer,  f .  fetal-urn  PETAL  +  -fer-ui  bearing : 
see  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  petals. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  79  Tetra- 
morphic  flowers  occur;  pelaliferous  large.  1881  G.  ALLEN 
in  Nature  17  Aug.  374/1  Scleranthm  or  Mcrcxnahs,  known 
descendants  of  petaliferous  forms. 

Fetaliform  (pe-taliffwm),  a.  rare.  lOtt.  [ad. 
mod.L.  pelaliform-is,  f.  petal-urn  PETAL:  see 
-FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  petal ;  petaloid. 

1806  GALPINF.  Brit.  Bot.  3*  Iris.. alternate  petals  reflexed. 
Stig.  pelaliform.  1858  in  MAYSE  Expos.  Lex. 

Petaline  (pe'taUin,  -lin),a.  [ad.  mod.L.  feta- 
lin-us,  f.  L. petal-urn  PETAL:  see  -IMS',  2.]  .Per- 
taining to  a  petal ;  situated  on  a  petal ;  consisting 
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Petalisin  (pe'taliz'm).  Aac.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr. 
ir«TaA«r/ior,  f.  nira\ov  leaf :  see  PETAL  and  -ISM. 
lu  mod.F.  petalisme  (Littre).]  A  method  of 
temporary  banishment  (for  five  years)  practised  in 
ancient  Syracuse,  in  imitation  of  the  OSTRACISM  of 
Athens,  but  effected  by  writing  the  name  of  the 
person  on  an  olive-leaf. 

1612  North's  Plutarch,  Dionysius  1141  The  other  Lords 
made  i.  law  called  Petalisme,  to  meete  with  this  practise. 
Ibid.,  By  meaner  of  this  Petalisme,  the  Lords  banished  one 
another,  so  that  in  the  end,  the  people  became  Lord.  _  1768 
HUME  Ess.,  Balance  of  Power  xxix.  199  The  Ostracism  of 
Athens  and  Petalism  of  Syracuse.  1900  F.  M.  CRAWFORD 
Rulers  of  South  I.  99  For  their  own  safety  the  Syracusans 
introduced  the  law  of  petalisrn  corresponding  almost  exactly 
to  the  osttacism  of  the  Athenians. 

Fetalite  (pe'talait).  Mitt.  [mod.  (d'Andrada, 
1800)  f.  Gr.  TrtVaXox  leaf  +  -HE.]  A  silicate 
of  aluminium  and  lithium,  occurring  in  whitish  or 
greyish  masses  having  leaf-like  cleavage. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  Names  of  Min.  51  Petalite  ..  a  Swedish 
mineral  named  by  Dandrada.  1818  W.  PHILLIPS  Outl. 
Min.  ($•  Gcol.  (ed.  3)  Advt.,  Petalite  .composed,  in  round 
numbers,  of  So  parts  of  silex.  17  of  alumine  and  3  of  lithion. 
1850  DA_UBENY  Atom.  Tne.  xii.  (ed.  2)  408  Minerals  which 
ate  destitute  of  water. .  Petalite. 

Fetalled,  petaled  (pe-tatd),  a.  [f.  PETAL 
-I-  -ED  2.]  Furnished  or  adorned  with  or  as  with 
petals ;  having  petals. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Petalodesflos,  a  Detailed  flower. 
1823  BEDDOES  Romance  of  Lily  Poems  145  The  other  curls, 
and  bends  its  bell  Petalled  inwards  as  it  fell.  1845  T. 
COOPER  Pitrgatory  of  Suicides  (1877)  109  The  purple  eye 
petalled  with  snow.  1888  SWINBURNE  in  iqth  Cent.  XX11I. 
318  Fledged  not  as  birds  are,  but  petalled  as  flowers. 

b.  In  parasynthetic  compounds,  as  crimson- 
petalled,  largc-petatled,  six-petalled,  etc. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  /Ya«/j  (1796)  1. 160  Bloss.  2-petaled. 
1868  GEO.  ELIOT  S6.  Gipsy  I.  51  The  ripe-cheeked  fruits,  the 
ctimson-petalled  flowers.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  44 
Vioia.. .  Flowers  often  dimorphic,  the  large -petalled  flowering 
eaily..  ;  the  small-petalled  or  apetalous  flower  late. 

Petalless  (pe-tal,les),  a.  [f.  PETAL  +  -LESS.] 
Destitule  of  petals;  apetalous. 

1825  Greenhouse  Comp.  II.  8}   Petalless   Pomaderris,  a 
shrub  from  New  Holland.    1881  G.  ALLEN  in  Nature  XXVI. 
371  It  has  tiny  gieen  petalless  axillary  flowers. 

Petally  (pe'tali),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-V.]  Having  or  resembling  petals. 

1888  FENN  Man  w.  Shadow  III.  iii.  30  It  darted  from  her 
petally  lips  to  the  poisonous  gum. 

Fetalocerous  (petaV'seras),  a.    Entom.    [f.    j 
mod.L.  Petalocera,  neut.  pi.  of  petalocents  (f.  Gr.    i 
TiifaXav  leaf,  plate  +  -utpos,  -<us  horned,  f.  ntpas 
horn)  +  -ous.    In  ¥ ,  ptialocere.]    Having  laminated 
antennae,  as  the  beetles  of  the  division  Petalocera 
or  La mellicornes ;  lamellicorn. 

1826  KIRBY&  SP.  Entoinol.  III.  xxxv.  568  Its  mesosternum    I 
in   its  ditectioa  and  appearance  resembles  that  of  many 
Petalocerous  beetles     Ibid.  IV.  xlvii.  398  [He]  discovered    ' 
that  the   thalerophagous   and   saprophagus   Petalocerous    ! 
beetles  resolved  themselves.. into  a  circle. 

Petalodont  (pe'talodpnt),  a.  and  sb.  Palxont. 
[f.  mod.  L.  Petalodns  (-octant-),  name  of  the  typical  i 
genus,  f.  Gr.  nitaXov  leaf  +  680115,  O&OVT-  tooth.] 
a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  extinct  family  Petalo- 
dontida  of  sharks,  having  compressed  teeth  forming 
a  pavement,  b.  sb.  A  shark  of  this  family.  So 
Petalodo  iitid ;  Petalodo  ntoid  a.  and  sb. 

1889  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  II.  in.  xlvii.  929  Family  Peta. 
lodontidx. — The    Petalodonts   form  a  family   exclusively 
Carboniferous. 

Petalody  (pe-taI<Mdi).  Bot.    [f.  Gr.  type  *w«7a- 
\w$tia,  f.  irfTaAiiSns  leaf-like,  f.  WraAoi'  leaf:   see 
-ODE.]     The  condition  of  having  other  organs  or    | 
parts  of  the   flower  modified  into   the  form  of  j 
petals ;  e.  g.  the  stamens  in  most '  double '  flowers,    j 
or  the  calyx-lobes  in  some  species  of  Primula,    , 
Campanula,  etc. 

1881  MASTERS  in  frnt.  Bot.  XI.  40  This  specimen  affords  ! 
an  instance  of  true  doubling  or  petalody  of  the  stamens. 

Petalpid(petaloid),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  petaloi- 
deus,  f.  Gr.  vcrakov,  L.  petal-um  PETAL  :  see  -DID  : 
in  mod.F.  pjtalo'ide.'] 

1.  Sot.  Of  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  petal :  I 
applied  to  parts  or  appendages  of  the  flower  when  i 
'coloured'  (i.e.  not  green)  and  of  thin  expanded  I 
form  and  delicate  texture,  like  an  ordinary  petal. 

1730  STACK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  463  Where  the  Tube  j 
expanded  itself,  it  divided  into  more  than  forty  petaloid 
Segments.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Hot.  iv.  (1858)  25  Flowets 
unsymmetrical,  with  2  petaloid  and  3  herbaceous  sepals. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sac/is'  Bot.  470  The  contrast  of 
structure  referred  to  is  frequently  wanting,  both  whorls 
being  either  sepaloid,  as  in  Juncaceae,  or  both  petaloid,  as 
inLilium;  in  Helleborus.  Aconitum,  and  some  other  species, 
the  outer  whorl  or  calyx  alone  is  petaloid,  the  inner  whorl 
or  corolla  being  transformed  into  nectaries.  1882  G.  ALLEN 
in  Nature  27  July  300/2  All  stamens  show  a  great  tendency 
easily  to  become  petaloid. 

b.  Belonging  to  the  PetaloiJese,  a  division  of 
Monocotyledons  having  normally  flowers  with 
ordinary  coloured  petals  or  petaloid  parts,  as  lilies, 
orchids,  etc.  (not  spadiceous,  as  arums,  nor  gluma- 
ceous,  as  grasses  and  sedges). 


iBv6  Penny  Cycl.  V,  248  Under  the  name  of  Asphodels  he 
(LobelJ  grouped  the  principal  part  of  modern  petaloid 
monocotyledons.  t9y*  OLIVER  Eletn.  Bot.  \.  v.  58  Monoco- 
tyledons . .  with  a  perianth  of  petal-like  leaves,  hence  called 
. .  Petaloid  (Petaloidey). 

2.  Zool.  Applied  to  the  ambulacra  of  certain 
Echinoids,  which  have  a  dilated  portion  and  a 
tapering  extremity,  suggesting  petals  of  a  flower. 

1862  DANA  Elent,  Geol.  160  As  this  portion  has.. some 
resemblance  to  the  petals  of  a  flower,  the  ambulacra  are 
then  said  to  be  petaloid.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A  nitn. 
Life  558  Fascioles  surrounding  the  petaloid  ambulacra. 

So  Petaloi-dal  a.  (in  quot.  =  sense  2) ;  Peta- 
loi'deous  a.  =  sense  i  b. 

187*  NICHOLSON  Palxont*  109  Ambulacra  composed  of 
simple  pores,  not  petaloidal, 

II  Petaloil  (pe'tal^n).  [a.  Gr.  ircraXof  leaf  of 
metal,  etc.]  The  plate  of  pure  gold  worn  on  the 
linen  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high  priest.  Also  in  L. 
form  petalum. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Petnlitin,  a  certain  kind  of  ornament 
which  Priests  formerly  used  to  wear  on  their  heads.  1874 
Supirnat,  Relig.  II.  m.  ii.  406  The  Apostle  John  wore  the 
mitre  and  pelalon  of  the  High  Priest  1882  FARRAR  Early 
Chr.  I.  xviii.  363  The  High  Priest  ..  wearing  the  name 
Jehovah  on  the  golden  pctalon  upon  his  forehead. 

Petalostichous  (petaljrstikss),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Petalosticha,  neut.  pi.  of  petalostichus  (f. 
Gr.  irira\-ov  leaf  +  (Trivet  row)  +•  -ous.]  Having 
petaloid  ambulacra ;  belonging  to  the  division 
Petalosticha  of  Echinoids. 

FetalOUS  (pe-tabs),  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  petal- 
mil  PETAL  +  -ous.]  Having  petals :  the  opposite 
of  apetalous.  Cf.  tnonopetaloiis,  polypetalous,  etc. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Pctatous,  having  flower  leaves.  1753 
in  JOHNSON.  1838  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Petatodes,  having, 
or  full  of  leaves  or  petals  ;..petalous. 

Petamar(o,  variants  of  PATTAMAK. 

Petance,  obs.  form  of  PITTANCE. 

II  Petara-de.  Obs.  [Fr.,  ad.  Pr.  pelarrada,  f. 
pelai  ra,  f.  petar,  F.  ptter,  f.  pet  PET  sb.S\ 

[i6iiCoTGR.,/V/<z<-><KiV,gunshot  of  farting.]  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Petarrade,  ..a  yerking  out  of  a  horse  behind,  commonly 
accompanied  with  farting,  a  1693  Uranharl's  Ralielais  III. 
v.  54  In  discharging  of  their  Postern  Petarades. 

Petard  (p/tavid,  pftau),  sb.  Also  7  petar, 
-arr(e,  -arh,  -arde,  -arra,  patar,  pettar,  pittar, 
-ard.  [a.  F.  ptHard,  f  -art,  pi.  -ars  (1580  in  Littre) 
( =  It.  petardo  (Florio  1598);  obs.  Sp.  petar  '  a 
kinde  of  Artillery  to  batter,  lately  invented'  (Min- 
sheu  1599),  mod.Sp.  petardo},  i.  ptter  to  break 
wind,  f.  pet :  see  PET  s6.3  and  -ARD.] 

1.  A  small  engine  of  war  used  to  blow  in-a  door 
or  gate,  or  to  make  a  breach  in  a  wall,  etc. ; 
originally  of  metal  and  bell-shaped,  later  a  cubical 
wooden  box,  charged  with  powder,  and  fired  by 
a  fuse.     (Now  nearly  or  quite  out  of  use.) 

1598  FLOKIO,  Petardo,  a  squib  or  petard  of  gun  powder 
vsed  to  burst  vp  gates  or  doores  with.  1604  SHAKS.  Ham, 
in.  iv.  207  (2nd  Quarto)  For  tis  the  sport  to  haue  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  owne  petar.  1609  B.  JONSON  .5Y/.  Worn.  IV. 
v,  He  has  made  a  petarde  of  an  old  brasse  pot,  to  force 
your_dore.  z6iz  COTCR.,  Petart,  a  Petard,  or  Petarre  ;  an 
Engine  (made  like  a  Bell,  or  Morter)  wherewith  strong  gates 
are  burst  open.  1614  CAMDEN  Kern.  (ed.  2)  241  Petronils, 
Pistoll,  Dagge,  &c.  and  Petarras  of  the  same  brood  lately 
inuented.  1617  DRAYTON  Aginconrt  xxxviii,  The  Engineer 
providing  the  Petar  [rimes  are,  far]  To  breake  the  strong 
Percullice.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  511 
The  noblemen,  with  a  pittard  brake  up  the  utter  gate  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  1670  COTTON  Esfiernon  Table, 
Montereau  Faut-Yonne  taken  by  Petarr.  17*1  DE  FOE 
Mem.  -Cavalier  (1840)  113  By  the  help  of  a  petard,  we  broke 
open  the  gate.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  322  A 
third  had  defended  his  old  house  till  Fairfax  had  blown  in 
the  door  with  a  petard. 

b.  _/?y.  (See  also  HOISE  v.  ^  b.) 

1639  MASSINGER  Unnat.  Combat  i.  i,  Give  but  fire  To  this 
petard,  it  shall  blow  open,  madam,  The  iron  doors  of  a 
judge.  1641  FULLER  Holy  t,  Prof,  St.  v.  ii.  364  His  very 
name  being  a  Petrard  to  make  all  the  city-gates  fly  open. 
1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  745  Eternal  Noise  and  Scolding. 
The  Conjugal  Petard,  that  tears  Down  all  Portcullices  of 
Ears.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  133,  I  never  saw  such 
a  petard  of  a  man. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework  that  explodes  with  a  loud 
report ;  a  cracker. 

[1611  COTCR.,  Petard,  as  Petart;  also,  a  Squib]  1668 
J.  WHITE  Rich  Cal>.  (ed.  4)  in  Standing  launces  are 
commonly  made  with  hollow  wood,  to  contain  sundry 


t  3.  ?  Some  kind  of  cheating  at  dice.   Obs. 

1662  J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv.  i.  (1664)  46  Did  not  I.. teach 
you. .the  use  of  Up-hills,  Down-hills  and  Petarrs?  And 
generally,  instructed  you  from  Prick-penny,  to  Long 
Lawrence  ? 

Feta-rd,  v.     Also   7  petar,   -arre.      [a.   F. 

f  harder  (1603  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  t.  petard  •&. :  see 
prec.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  blow  open,  or  make  a  breach  in, 
with  a  petard.  Obs. 

1603    FLORIO   Montaigne   I.   Ivi.    (1632)    176    To  scale  a 

Castle,  ..  to  petlard  a  Rate.     1603  KNOLLES  Hist.   Turks 

(1621)  1307  They  resolved  to  petarde  the  Castle.  1670  COTTON 

Espcrnon  II.  v.  201  To  Petarre  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  City. 

t  b.  transf.  Obs. 


1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  Pref.,  The  prayers  of  the  Saints 
,  ascending  with  you,  will  Petarr  your  entrances  through 

heavens  Portcullis. 

2.  intr.  To  fire  off  petards  (sense  2).  rare, 
1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Kev.  I.  m.  ix,  A  'wicker  Figure '..is 

promenaded  ..  then  solemnly  consumed  by  fire  ..  with  such 

pelarding  and  huzzaing. 

Fetardeer ,  -ier  (petiidi ^j).   [a.  F.  pJtarJier, 

{.petard:  see -EEit, -IER.]  A  soldier  who  manages 
and  fires  a  petard. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  A  Petardier,  petardier.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Petardeer,  he  that  manages  or  applies  a  Petard.  1707  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Eng.  m.  656  Ordnance  ..  Mates  to  the 
Master-Gunner.  .Chief  Petardier.  \"]\$Jrnls.Ho.Comin. 
41  Wages  to  the..  Fire-masters,  Fire-workers,  Petardiers, 
Bombardiers,  &c.  daily  attendant  and  employed  in  the 
Office  at  the  Tower  [etc.). 

t  Feta-rder.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1611  COTGR.,  Petardier,  a  Petarder ;  one  that  vses,  or 
shoots  off,  a  Petard. 

Petarrero,  obs.  var.  PEDREBO,  a  small  gun. 

Petary,  variant  of  PEATERY,  peat-bog. 

t  Petasite.  Herb.  Obs.  [ad.  Bot.L.  Pelasttes, 
:  Gr.  TrtTaairt]!,  f.  irfraaos  PETASUS.]  The  Butter- 
'.  bur  or  Pestilence-wort,  Pe/asites  vulgaris. 

1771  Gentl.  Mag.  XL1.  521/1  The  autumnal  fevers. .have 
gone  off  very  easy  this  season,  by  the  use  of  Petasite  root. 

II  PetaSUS  (pe'tasps).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  *tTaaos,  f.  root 
we  T-  spread  out :  d. petal.}  A  low-crowned  broad- 
brimmed  hat  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
frequently  represented  as  worn  by  the  god  Hermes 
or  Mercury;  hence,  also,  the  winged  hat  which 
Hermes  is  represented  as  wearing  in  later  art. 

I599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iii,  A  Petasus  or  Mer- 

,    curiall  hat.    1601  —  Forest  x,  Though  he  would  steal  his 

I    sisters'  Pegasus.  And  rifle  him ;  or  pawn  his  petasus.     1842 

!    J.  YATEsiii/>ra:.jpA/'/W..$<x-.(i854)I.9Thedress.  consists 

of  boots,  ..a  scarf..,  and  a  petasus  tied  under  the  chin. 

1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xi.  350  A  boy  emerging  into  man- 

1    hood  leaves  his  petasos  and  strigil  and  chlamys  to  Hermes, 

the  god  of  games. 

Petaunce,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  PITTANCE,  etc. 

Fetanrine  (pftg'rein),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  PetaurittK  fern,  pi.,  f.  Petaurus  :  see 
next,  2.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Petaurinx :  see  next,  2.  b.  sb. 
One  of  the  Pctaurinx  ;  a  petaurist. 

Fetanrist  (p/t§-rist).  [ad.  Gr.  n(ravpiaTis 
a  performer  on  the  niravpov  or  spring-board.] 

1 1.  An  acrobat,  tumbler,  rope-dancer.  rare~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pelaurist,  a  Dancer  on  the  Ropes, 
a  Tumbler,  a  runner  upon  Lines.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

2.  Zool.  Any  marsupial  of  the  genus  Petaurisla 

'    or  subfamily  Petaurinez  (  =  the  old  genus  Pelau- 

|    rus},  most  of  which  have  a  pataginm  or  parachute 

by  which  they  are  enabled  to  take  flying  leaps ; 

a    flying    phalanger,    Australian     flying-squirrel, 

flying-opossum,  or  opossum-mouse. 

1835  KIRBY  Haft.  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  159  The  petaurists, 
or  flying  squirrels.  1839-47  Totm  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  262/2. 
1868  OWEN  Anat.  Verteor.  III.  416  In  the  Koala,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  more  strictly  vegetable  feeder  than  the  Petaurists 
or  Phalangers,  the  c£cum..is  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  animal. 

Hence  Fetauri'stlc a. :  see  quot;  Fetanri-stine 
a.  and  sb.  =  PETACRINE  ;  so  also  Fetau-rite  a. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Petauristick,  tumbling,  vaulting, 
running  upon  ropes.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Petauristine,  Pe- 
taurite. 

Fetcliary(petjari).  [Onomatopoeic,  from  the 
bird's  cry.]  The  grey  king-bird  or  chicheree  of  the 
West  Indies  (Tyrannus  dominiceitsis  or  griseus), 

1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  17  Then  the  petchary,  from 
the  top  of  a  tall  cocoa.palm,  cackled  his  three  or  four  rapid 
notes, 'OP,  PP,  P,Q'. 

Fet-COCk.  [app.  f.  PET  sb.1  or  lsb.3  +  COCK 
i/'.1  12.]  A  small  plug-cock  fastened  in  a  pipe  or 
cylinder,  as  in  a  pump  or  a  steam-engine,  for 
purposes  of  draining  or  testing. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1672/2. 
1888  HASLUCK  Model  Engin,  Handybk.  (1900)  107  The  pet- 
cock  often  fixed  to  a  feed  pump  barrel  is  used  to  test  the 
action  of  the  pump  (to  see  wnether  it  is  drawing  wattr),  and 
to  draw  off  confined  steam  or  air. 

Pete,  obs.  form  of  PEAT,  PITY. 

II  Fetechia  (p/U-kia) ;  usually  in  pi.  petechiaa 
(-ki!*).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  It.  petecchia  '  a  specke, 
or  freckle  or  spot  in  ones  face ',  pi.  petecchie  '  the 
meazels  or  Gods  markes'  (Florio  1598);  thence 
also  V.pil&hie  (1741  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  Ulterior 
history  obscure :  conjectures  in  Diez,  Scheler, 
Littre;  Hatz.-Darm.  say  '  d'origine  inconnue'.] 
A  small  red  or  purple  spot  in  the  skin  caused 
by  extravasation  of  blood,  occurring  in  certain 
fevers,  etc. 

[1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  III.  xvii.  32  This  is  the  true 
and  perfect  Unction,  that  helpeth  Petecchie,  a  disease  so 
called  in  the  Italian.]  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  434 
Hence  the  oozing  of  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  peteihix  in  those  fevers  which  are  termed  putrid.  1891 
C.  CREtGHTON  Hist.  Epidtm  Brit.  588  There  were  small 
spots  or  petechiae  like  those  often  seen  in  the  plague. 

Fetechial  (p/U'kial),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  pete- 
chialis,  f.  peKchia:  see  prec.]  Of  the  nature  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  petechise. 
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1710  T.  FULLER  Pharnt.  Extcmfi.  129  In.  .pctechial  Fevers 
..i!  is  accounted  destructive.  1842  A imv  \\-atcrCure (1843) 
16  Attacked  by  spotted  or  |>etechial  fever  with  violent  epis- 
taxis.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  1 124  True  pctechine 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  characteristic  eruption  of 
typhus  fever,  which  is  often  called  petechial. 

Petechiate  (pAfkifl),  a.    [f.  mod.L.  petecliia 
+  -ATE  1.]     Market!  or  affected  with  petechite. 
1890  in  Ct-nt.  Diet.     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pete-chio-,  combining  form  of  PKTKCHIA,  as  in 
pctechio-erytheniatous  adj.  (See  quot.) 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  192  Petcchio-erytJicnialoits 
RaJies. — These  are  formed  as  the  name  implies  by  a  com- 
bination of  petechial  and  erythematous  eruptions. 

tPetecu-re,  -cu-ne.  Obs.  [AK.  for  OF. 
petite  kcucrit  (see  CURY)  ;  cf.  Petty  Cury,  name 
of  a  street  in  Cambridge.]  '  Small  cookery ', 
cookery  on  a  small  or  simple  scale. 

£1410  Liner  Cocorum  (1862)  42  Of  petecure  I  wylle  preche; 
What  falles  her  to  }ow  wylle  1  teche. 

Peteekot,  Peteet,  obs.  ff.  PETTICOAT,  PETIT. 

Petefull,  obs.  f.  PITIFUL.  Petegre,  -greu, 
etc., obs.  ff. PEDIGREE.  Petelade:  see PASTELADE. 

t  Pe'tenlai:r.  Obs.  [a.  !•'.  pel-en-fair  (petaii- 
le-r),  i.  pet  PKT  stfl,  en  fair  in  the  air.]  A  jacket 
reaching  down  to  the  waist. 

J753  A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  24  Two  very  ugly 
Monkevs,  dressed  out.. with  Paris  Caps,  and  well  chosen 
Pttonhur  and  Petticoat.  1754  Connoisseur  No.  25  (1774)  I. 
195  Hence  it  is,  that  sacks  and  petenlaiis  may  be  seen  at 
Moorfields  and  White-chapel.  1761  FOOTK  in  Brit,  Mag. 
II.  315  English  cloths,  Irish  linens,  and  French  petc'nlairs. 

Peteous,  obs.  form  of  PITEOUS. 

Peter  (p/'taa),  fb.  Forms:  1-2  Fetrus,  2- 
Peter ;  also  3-5  Petir,  4-5  Petre ;  7-  peeter 
(in  senses  4-6).  [In  1 2th  c.  Peter,  ad.  L.  Petrus, 
a.  Gr.  nirpos,  lit.  '  Stoue ',  translating  Syriac 
]iS)o  k'efa  (Cephas)  'stone',  the  surname  conferred 
by  Christ  upon  one  of  his  disciples,  Simon  Peter, 
historically  known  as  St.  Peter,  in  honour  of 
whom  it  subsequently  became  a  noted  Christian 
name,  in  many  local  forms,  e.g.  It.  Pietro,  Pedro,  Sp. 
Pg.  Pedro,  Pr.  Peire,  OF.  Pierres,  in  regimen 
Pierre,  K.  Pici-re,  AF.  Piers,  Pen,  Pierce;  OE. 
Petrus,  gen.  fet(e)ret,  clat.  Pet(e}re,  ace.  Petrus, 
-urn ;  in  Halt.  Gosp.  nom.  Petrus,  Peter,  <lat.  ace. 
Petre,  ME.  3-5  Petir,  4-5  Wyclif  Petre.] 

A  male  Christian  name ;  hence  in  many  trans- 
ferred uses,  mostly  referring  directly  or  indirectly 
to  St.  Peter. 

fl.  As  an  exclamation  or  quasi-oath.  Obs.  (Cf. 
Mary!  Marry!  etc.) 

CI3S°  Will.  Palerne  681  He  wende  ful  witerly  sche  were 
in  is  armes  :  Ac  peter  1  it  nas  but  is  puluere.  1361  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  vi.  28  '  Knowest  bou  ouht  A  Corseynt  Men  calleb 
Seym  Treube  ' . . '  Peter  ! '  quod  a  Ploua-Mon  . .  '  I  knowe 
him  as  kuyndeliche,  as  Clerk  dob  his  bokes'. 

2.  Used  in  proverbial  phrases  in  conjunction  with 
Paul;  esp.  in  to  rob  (t -borrow  from,  ^unclothe) 
Peter  to  pay  (f  clothe)  Paul,  to  take  away  from 
one  person,  cause,  etc.  in  order  to  pay,  or  confer 
something  on,  another ;  to  discharge  one  debt  by 
incurring  another. 

(  In  quot.  c  1400  we  might  think  that  there.was  a  mere  con- 
junction of  two  well-known  alliterating  names  (cf.  Jack  and 
Jill) ;  but  something  is  prob.  due  to  the  association  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  leading  apostles  and  saints,  and  as 
fellow-martyrs  at  Rome.  The  phrase  'to  rob  Peter,  etc.* 
may  have  no  more  specific  origin ;  at  least,  the  current 
explanation  (quoted  by  Heylin  in  1657-61)  is  in  its  details  set 
aside  by  the  chronology,  as  well  as  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  phrase  in  French  also:  cf.  1611  COTGR.  s. y.  Pol,  Des- 
couvrir  S.  Pierre  pour  cotnirir  S.  Pol,  to  build,  or  inrich 
one  Church  with  the  mines,  or  reuenues  of  another ;  also  in 
rood.  F.,  decoiffer  Saint  Pierre  four  coiffcr  Saint  Paul. 

1 1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  331  Sum  medicyne  is  for  peter 
pat  is  not  good  for  poul.for  be  diucrsite  of  complexloun. 
I5>5  1V\RCLAY  Egtoges  i,  Fewe  Princes  geue  that  which  to 
them  selfe  attayne. ..They  robbe  saint  Peter  therewith  to 
cloth  S.  Powle.  1561  J.  H  EYWOOO  Prov.  f,  Epigr.  (1867)  131 
Rob  Peter  and  pay  Poule,  thou  sayst  I  do  :  But  thou  robst 
and  poulst  Peter  and  Poule  too.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo'sCiv. 
Coftv.  HI.  (1586)  168  b,  That  in  my  ludgement  is  a  shameful! 
thing,  .to  uncloath  Peter  to  cloath  Paule.  1657-61  HKYLIN 
Hist.  Ref.  (1674)  121  The  Lands  of  Westminster  so  dilapi- 
dated by  Bishop  Thirlby..the  rest  laid  out  for  Reparation 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul ;  pared  almost  to  the  very  quick  in 
those  days  of  Rapine.  From  hence  first  came  that  significant 
By-word  (as  is  said  by  some)  of  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  clxxvi.  (1714)  215  Tnose  that 
Rob  Peter,  as  we  say,  to  Pay  Paul,  and  take  the  Bread  out 
of  their  Masters  Mouths  to  give  it  to  Strangers,  a  1693 
Urguhart's  Rabelais  in.  iii.  15  You  may  make  a  shift  by 
borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

t  3.  A  name  for  the  cowslip:  =  Herb  Peter  (see 
HERE  sb.  7  b).  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Steckh.  tied.  MS.  192  Peter  or  cowsloppe,  herba 
Petri. 

t  4.  A  kind  of  wine  :  ?  —  PETER-SEE-ME.  Obs. 

<Jl6as  FLETCHER  Chances  v.  iii.  (Sang)  By  old  Claret  I 
enlarge  thee,  By  Canary  thus  I  charge  thee,  By  Britain, 
Mathewglin,  and  Peeler,  Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter. 

t5.  'Some  kind  of  cosmetic'  (Halliwell).   Obs. 

1689  Disc.  Van.  Modish  Women  iii.  43  Our  fickle  Ladies 
no  less  blush  (I  mean  if  their  Peeter  would  give  them  leave \ 
1HJ.  .\i.  1,75  Then  her  boxes  of  Peeter,  and  Patches,  and 
all  her  Ornamental  knacks  and  dresses 
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6.  Thieves'  Cant.    A  portmanteau  or  trunk  ;    a 
!    liundle  or  parcel  of  any  kind. 

1668  HEAD  /-,ix.  R,,f,,e  i.  Canting  I'ocab.,  Piter,  a  Port- 
mantua.  a  1700  B.  K.  Did.  Cant.  Crew,  Flick  the  Ptller, 
cut  offthe  Cloak-hag  or  Port-manteau.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
IT,  .S'.  H'alcs  II.  931  'Three  peters  cracked  find  frisked', 
made  a  frequent  opening  of  the  morning's  tog.  1804  A. 
MMKHISOX  Mean  Streets,  etc.  261  People  sat  defiantly  on 
piles  of  luggage  at  the  railway  stations,  and  there  was  never 
a  peter  to  touch  for. 

7.  Blue  Peter:  see  BLUE  a.  13  (also  in  Whist 
simply  Peter}. 

1803  Naval  Chron.  IX.  417  She  has  had  Blue  Peter's  flag 
flying  at  the  fore,  as  a  signal,  .for  sailing.  1885  PROCTOR  in 
Longtn.  Mag.  VI.  606  The  signal  or  Peter  consists  in 
playing  an  unnecessarily  high  card  to  a  trick. 

8.  Comb.   a.  t Peter-corn:    see  quot. ;  Peter- 
flsh  =  St.    Peter's  fish    (see   b)  ;    f  petergraas 
(-grys),  app.  a  name  for  wild  thyme;   Peter 
Gunner,  'an  amateur  gun'  (Farmer  Slang;  but 
ci. peter  =  saltpetre);  f  Peterlook(?) ;  Peternet, 
a  kind  of  fishing  net ;  Peter-pastoral  adj.,  deri- 
sive expansion  of  pastoral.     Also  in  Thieves'  Cant 
in  sense  6,  as  peter-claim ing,  -cutler,  -hunting,  -lay 
(see  quots.).     See  also  PETER-BOAT,  -MAN,  -PENNY. 

1894  A.  MORRISON  Mean  Streets,  etc  258  From  this,  he 
ventured  on  *peterclaiming,  laying  hands  nonchalantly  on 
unconsidered  parcels  and  bags  at  railway  stations.  1736 
DRAKK  Eboracnm  I.  vii.  332  One  thrave  of  corn  out  of 
every  carucate  of  land . .  in  the  bishopric  of  York ;  which  to 
this  day  is  called  *  Peter  corn.  1862  MAYHEW  Lend.  Lalwur 
IV.  339  Some  cracksmen  have  what  is  called  a  "pelter-cutter, 
ih.-it  is,  a  cutter  for  iron  safes,  a  1681  Sc»  T.  BROWNE  Tracts 
iii.  09  The  fish  called,  .by  some,  a  "Peter  or  Penny-fish  .. 
having  two  remarkable  round  spots  upon  either  side,  these 
are  conceived  to  be  the  marks  of  St.  Peter's  fingers,  c  14*5 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  645/2  Hoc  sirp ilium,  'petergrys.  1615 
Cold  Yeare  1614,  Cij,  It  was  a  shame  that  poore  harme- 
lesse  Birds  could  not  be  suffered  in  such  piltifull  cold 
weather  to  save  them-selues  under  a  Bush.. but  that  euery 
paltrie  'Peter-gunner  must  fart  Fire  and  Brimstone  at  them. 
1633  SHIRLEY  It'itly  /"'air  One.  ll.  ii,  1  smell  powder,  . .  this 
peter-gunner  should  have  given  fire.  1811  Lexicon  Baltitr., 
Pater  dunner,  who  will  kill  all  the  birds  that  died  last 
summer.  181*  J.  H.  VAUX  flush  Dift.,  *  Peter  Hunting, 
traversing  the  streets  or  roads  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
away  trunks,  &c.  from  travelling  carriages.  *7*5  New 
Cant.  Diet.,  *Peter-I.ay,  Rogues  who  follow  Petty  Thefts, 
such  as  cutting  Portmanteaus,  &c.  from  behind  Coaches, 
1397-8  in  i6M  Kit.  Dep.  Kpr.  (1875)  App.  11.  oo  [Nine  locks 
with  nine  keys,  called)  "petrelokes.  1584  in  Descr.  Thames 
(1758)  63  Treat  Nets,  'Peter  Nets,  must  be  two  Inches 
large  in  the  Meish.  1880-4  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit,  t,  /re/.  I. 
p.  ci,  Peter.nets  have  floats  along  the  upper  rope  and 
weights  along  the  foot-line,  one  end  is  attached  on_  shore, 
and  the  other  anchored  out  at  sea  on  a  right  line  with  the 
coast.  1821  Black™.  Mag.  VIII.  672  Water-gruel  sonnets 
on  the  *peter-pastoral  ruralities  of  the  Serpentine. 

b.  Combinations  with  Peter's :   f  (St.)  Peter's 
barge,  bark,  boat,  ship,  allusive  names  for  the 
Christian  or  Catholic  Church ;  t  St.  Peter's  corn, 
the   single-grained  wheat,    Triticum  monococcum 
(Linn.) ;  t  Peter's  cress,  a  name  for  Samphire :  see 
quot.;  (St.)  Peter's  fish,  a  name  given  to  several 
fishes  (as  the  John  Dory,  the  haddock,  etc.)  having 
a  mark  on  each  side  near  the  pectoral  fin,  affirmed 
in  legend  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Peter's  thumb 
and  linger  when  he  caught  the  fish  for  the  tribute- 
money  (Matt.  xvii.    27) ;    Peter's  penny :    see 
PETER-PENNY. 

c  1440  CAPGHAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  IV.  1214  Ye  shal  leden 
hem  on-to  "peteres  barge.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  l.  xlyii. 
8  i.  68  Brtza  Monococcos,  alter  L'Obelius;  ..in  English 
"Saint  Peters  Corne.  1884  MILLER  Ptanl.x.,St.  Peter's  Corn, 
Triticum  motiococcum.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  347  *Cress,  Peter's, 
an  old  name  for  Crithntum  tnarititniim.  Hid.  348  Thus 
a  herb  properly  enough  called  Rock-cress  from  its  growing 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  came  to  be  known  as  Peter's 
cress.  1611  COTCR.,  Doree,  the  Dorce,  or  "Saint  Peters  fish. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  137  Doree.  St.  Peters  fish.  1857 
WRIGHT  Diet.  II.  738/1  Pcter's-fish,  the  haddock.  Haddock 
has  spots  on  either  side,  which  are  said  to  be  marks  of  St. 
Peter's  fingers,  when  hf  caught  that  fish  for  the  tribute. 
1678  Donna  Olintfia  188  The  only  man  judged  capable  of 
governing  "St.  Peter's  Ship  in  so  boisterous  time. 

c.  St.  Peter's  wort   (also   St.   Peter-wort, 
Peterwort},  a  name  for  several  plants:  (a)  the 
Cowslip,   Primula    veris   ( =  Herb    Peter) ;    (6) 
certain  species  of  Hypericum  or  St.  John's  wort, 
esp.    H.    quadrangulum ;    also    of    the    kindred 
American  genus  Ascyrum;    (c)   Feverfew,  Pyre- 
thrum  Partheniiim . 

1  iji6  Crete  Herbal!  cccl.  TV,  Primula  veris  is  called  pry- 
merollcs.  Some  call  it  saynt  peterworte.  155*  ELYOT, 
Ascyrum, ..of  some  is  called  Peter  worte :  other  wolde 
haue  it  to  be  Tutson  ;  some  think  it  to  be  a  kind  of  S.  lohns 
worte,  and  that  is  most  lykely,  and  may  be  called  square 
S.  lohns  grasse.  1578  LYTE  Dodoensl.  xi.  19  It  [Feverfew] 
is  called ..  of  some  Whitewurte,  also  S.  Peters  wurt.  Ibiii. 
xlv  66  It  is  hoate  and  dry  like  S.  lohns  grasse,  or  S.  Peters 
wurte.  1597  GERARDE  Hetbal  n.  cli.  434.  1733  MILLER 
Card.  Diet.,  Ascyrum,  S.  Peter's  wort.  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xxv  (1794)  373  Another  wild  sort ..  growing 
in  moist  hedges  and  woods,  and  called  Saint  Peter's  wort. 

Hence  Peterkin,  Pe  terling  noitcc-wds.  [dim. 
of  Peter],  a  petty  claimant  to  the  spiritual  position 
of  St.  Peter  and  his  reputed  successors  the  Popes. 

ci66j  F.  KERBV  in  P.  HtyivoocFs  Diaries,  etc.  (1883)  III. 
30  Proud  peter* lings  vouchsafe  the  clown  to  bles.  189* 
HintUY  Eu.CtKtnttrllJQmttt.  15  Setting  np  Lutheran, 
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Zwinglian,  and  other  Peterkins,  in  the  place  of  the  actual 
claimant  to  the  reversion  of  the  spiritual  wealth  of  the 
Galilean  fisherman. 

t  Peter,  f.1  [f.  PETER**.  5.]  tram.  To  apply 
cosmetics  to,  to  '  paint '. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Roccalints  Advts.fr.  Parnais.  161 
My  face  is  now  so  fresh  and  ruddy,  because  people  have 
peter'd  it,  and  coloured  it  with  lakes. 

Pe'ter,  v*  slang  or  (olloq.     [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  trans.  To  cease,  stop,  leave  off.  slang. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Diet.,  Peter  that,  synonymous 
with  stow  that. 

2.  intr.  Peter  out  (orig.  U.  S.  Mining  etylloq.) : 
To  diminish  gradually  and  cease ;  to  run  out  and 
disappear  (as  a  stream,  a  vein  of  ore) ;  to  die  out, 
give  out,  fail,  come  to  an  end. 

a  1805  A.  LINCOLN  in  M'  Clure  Life  (1896)  133  The  store 
in  which  he  clerked  was  'petering  out '—to  use  his  own 
expression.  1865  S.  BOWLES  Across  Continent  133  Hum- 
boidt  River . .  runs  west  and  south  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  miles,  and  then  finds  ignominious  end  in  a 
'sink',  or.  .quietly  'peters  out*.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Class.,  I'etir  orfeterout,  to  fail  gradually  in  size,  quantity, 
orquality.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.,Childr.  Israeli, 
But  the  luck  had  failed,  the  mines  petered  out.  1891 
Sat.  Rev.  o  Jan.  45/1  Human  effort  of  all  kinds  tends  . ,  to 
'  peter  out  . 

Peter,  variant  of  PURE,  saltpetre,  etc. 

Peteraro,  ol.s.  var.  PEDKERU,  a  small  gtm. 

Pe'ter-boat.  [app.  f.  PETER  sb.  +  BOAT  :  cf. 
Pcterman!\  Local  name  (chiefly  on  the  Thames 
and  adjacent  coasts)  for  a  decked  fishing-boat 
smaller  than  a  smack  or  yaw  1 ;  also  for  a  dredger- 
man's  double-ended  boat,  travelling  equally  well 
bow  or  stern  foremost. 

1540  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  PI.  Crt.  Adm.  (1894)  I.  99,  I. . 
being  in  a  certeyn  petyr  boat  comyng  toward  the  towne  of 
Lye.  1607  DEKKER  £  WEBSIEK  Northw.  Hoe  n.  i.  Wks. 
1873  III.  20  If  we  haue  but  good  draughts  in  my  peeler- 
hoate.  1769  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  69/1  Discovered  by  the 
people  of  a  peterboat,  on  the  shore  somewhere  below 
Gravesend.  1851  MAVHEW  Loud.  Labour  (i%b\)  II.  1481116 
boats  of  the  dredgermen  are  of  a  peculiar  shape.  They 
have  no  stern,  but  are  the  same  fore  and  aft.  They  are 
called  Peter  boats.  iB6a  Catal.  Internal.  Kxhib.  II.  XII. 
18  Model  of  '  Ptterboat ',  used  in  the  whitebait  fishery. 

Peterera,  -ro,  var.  PEDRERO,  a  small  gun. 
tPe/terish,  a.     Obs.      [f.  PETRE  +  -JSH.I.] 

Containing  saltpetre. 

1690  in  R.  W.  Cochran-Palrick  Mid.  Scotl.  iv.  (1892)  65 
When  peterish  earth  shall  be  found,  to  dispose  thereof  for 
the  convenience  of  the  gun-powder  factories. 

Peterman  (prtajmahi).  [app.  f.  PETER  sb. 
(in  allusion  to  the  occupation  ol  Simon  Peter).] 

1.  A  fisherman ;  formerly,  app.  one  who  practised 
a  particular  kind  of  fishing. 

r  1400  Act  Connn.  Council  London  in  C  Welch  Toiuer 
Bridge  (1894)  88  An  Actc  concernyng  Petcrmen  and  other 
fysshing  in  the  Thames  [decrees  that]  none  fish  in  the 
Thames  with  anglys  nor  other  engines,  but  only  with  nets 
of  assize  and  only  at  times  seasonable,  nor  near  any  wharf 
of  the  bridge.  1500  Ace.,  ibid..  Fines  of  Petermen  for 
fishing  and  rugging  at  the  bridge,  and  with  their  nets  and 
engines  daily  hurting  the  same  contrary  to  divers  acts 
thereof  made.  16*4  HEYWOOD  Captives  IV.  i,  Climate. 
But  [resolve  mee]  feythefully.  Fisher.  As  1  am  honest 
peeterman.  1639  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Triumph  230  The 
troubled  sea,  where  Rotnes  Peter-men  finde  the  best  fishing. 
1630  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  68  No  Peter-men  shall  ..  fish 
or  work  with  any  Manner  of  Net  upon  the  said  Water. 
a  1815  FonBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Ptterman,  a  fisherman ;  a 
fellow-craftsman  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  1894  C.  WELCH 
Tower  Bridge  73  Crowded  with  devout  citizens  from  the 
dignified  Alderman  to  the  rough-clad  peter  man.  (Historical.) 

1 2.  Some  kind  of  beer.  06s. 

1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Trav.  II.  51  To  give  him  a 
dram,  or  a  glass  of  peterman. 

3.  Thieves'  Cant.   [f.  PETER  sb.  6.]    A  thief  who 
steals  portmanteaus  from  vehicles. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  209  As  good  a  cracksman 
or  peter-man  as  any  in  the  ring.  1863  Story  of  Lane. 
Thief  <)  (Farmer)  Sometimes  lied  turn  peterman,  and  be 
had  been  generally  lucky  at  it. 

tPe'termas.  06s.  rare.  [f.  PETER  sb.  + 
MASS  sbl]  The  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
Aug.  I.  (Cf.  next,  quot.  1747.) 


c  1000  WULFSTAN  Hotu.  1.  972  Romfcoh  getaeste  man  aex- 
hwilce  zeare  be  Peteres  mzssan.  \y$  Aberdeen  Rigr.  XX. 
(Jam.1,  retermas  nixt  cumis. 

Petermorel,  obs.  var. petty  morel:  see  MOREL. 

Pe-ter-pe:nny,  Peter's  penny.  Usu. 
in  pi.  Pe-ter-pe  nee,  Peter's  pence,  [f.  PETER 
sb.  (in  reference  to  the  claim  of  the  see  of  Rome 
to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter)  +  PINNY.] 

1.  Hist.  An  annual  tax  or  tribute  of  a  penny  from 
each  householder  having  land  of  a  certain  value, 
paid  before  the  Reformation  to  the  papal  see  at 
Rome ;  also,  a  similar  tribute  paid  by  several 
northern  lands. 

The  institution  of  Peter's  pence  has  been  attributed  to  Ine 
king  of  Wessex,  688-728,  and  to  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  755-94- 
It  is  mentioned  as  due  by  ancient  law  in  a  iLatni)  l.uer  of 
Canute  in  1031.  It  was  discontinued  by  statute  in  '534- 

c  isoc  LAV   31964  Inne  wes  J*  uormesle  mon  pe  J'cleres 
pern  bigon.     I~7  R    C  "><•'=•  (RolN)  10139  Fran;  rome  h 
broye  an  heste  pat  me  here  nome  Penes  pent  of  eih  hous 
bat  smoke  out  of  come.     [Cf.  9720  Pcire,    panes  bat    rr 
gadereb  manion.J    c  1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  <\'«r"*'- 
)l><r/<y(i3;ll  147  Ameciist  malelb  hise  Iprwl*]  kno» en . . 


PETER-SEE-ME. 

hi  peterpens  gederynge.  a  1491  J.  Rous  Hist.  Reg.  Angl. 
(1716)  72  Denarius  Petri,  Anglice  Petir  pens,  vel  Romscot. 
1535  COVERDALE  Bible  Ded.,  I  passe  ouer  his  pestilent  p>  k- 
ynge  of  Peter  pens  out  of  youre  realme.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Cant.  Eng.  I.  Ixvi.  (1739)  148  The  Roman  Tribute  of 
Peter-pence  was  allowed  by  the  Conqueror's  Law  to  the 
Bishops  Court.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  .5-  Subj.  183  Every 
one  who  shall  have  thirty  pence  of  current  money  in  his 
house,  of  his  own  property  . .  shall  pay  a  Peter-penny. 
1747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  274  Being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
a  penny  by  every  family  that  had  thirty  pence  annual  rent 
in  land,  every  year  on  the  first  of  August,  the  feast  of  St. 
Peter  ad  vincula,  [it]  was  thence  called  Peter-pence.  1882 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  668/1  Linkoping ..  it  was  at  a  council 
held  in  this  town  in  1153  that  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence 
was  agreed  to  at  the  instigation  of  Nicholas  Breakspeare. 

2.  Applied  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
Roman  Catholic  peoples  to  the  papal  treasury 
since  1860. 

1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  26  Sept.  12/1  The  more  ignorant 
believers  who  were  asked  to  contribute  to  Peter's  Pence. 
1902  Encycl.  Brit.XXV.  483/2  He  [Antonelli,  1870]  obtained 
from  the  Italians  payment  of  the  Peter's  pence  (5,000,000 
lire)  remaining  in  the  papal  exchequer. 

tPe'ter-see-me".  Obs.  AlsoPeter-sa-meene, 
-se-mea,  (?)  -semine.  [A  corruption  of  Pedro 
Ximenes,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Spanish  grape, 
so  called  after  its  introducer :  see  quot.  1 846,  and 
Notes  to  Dekker  in  Pearson's  ed.  1873.]  A.  kind 
of  Spanish  wine. 

1617  BRATHWAIT  Law  of  Drinking  80, 1  am  phlegmaticke 
as  may  be,  Peter  see  me  must  inure  me.  1623  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Praise  of  Hempseed  5  Peeter-se-mea,  or  head- 
strong Charnico,  Sherry,  nor  Rob-o-Dauy  here  could  flowe. 
1623  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  in.  i.  (1653)  E  j  b, 
Peter  see  me  shall  wash  thy  nowle.  1630  DEKKER  2nd  Pt. 
Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  160  A  pottle  of  Greeke  wine, 
a  pottle  of  Peter  sa  meene.  1631  HEYWOOD  ist  Pt.  Fair 
Maid  of  West  in.  Wks.  1874  II.  301  Peter-see-mee,  Canary, 
or  Charnico.  [1846  FORD  Gatherings  fr.  Spain  152  The 
Pedro  Ximenez,  or  delicious  sweet-tasted  grape  which  is  so 
celebrated,  came  originally  from  Madeira,  and  was  planted 
on  the  Rhine,  whence  about  two  centuries  ago  one  Peter 
Simon  brought  it  to  Malaga.] 

Petersham  (prtaajam).  [Named  after  Vis- 
count Petersham,  IT  1812.]  (attrib.,  or  ellipt.  as 
sb.)  a.  Name  for  a  kind  of  heavy  overcoat  or 
breeches  formerly  fashionable ;  also  for  the  cloth 
of  which  such  overcoats  are  made.  b.  Name  for 
a  thick  kind  of  ribbon  of  ribbed  or  corded  silk 
used  for  strengthening  the  waists  of  women's 
dresses,  and  for  belts  and  hatbands. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  95  What  crowding  and  jostling 
to  get  a  side  view  Of  my  Petersham  breeches  and  coat  of 
sky-blue.  1819  Hermit  in  London  III.  82  Put  on  my  dowlas 
Petershams,  half-stockings,  and  dicky.  1863  GRONOW  Recol- 
lect. 11.  154  The  Viscount  [Petersham]  was  likewise  a  great 
Maecenas  among  the  tailors,  and  a  particular  kind  of  great- 
coat  when  I  was  a  young  man  was  called  a  Petersham. 
1864  Athenaeum  29  Oct.  558/3  We  deal  with  less  disputable 
matters  when  we  come  to  Petersham  coats,  so  called  from 
the  head  of  the  '  Dandies'  of  half-a-century  ago,  who  after- 
wards became  Earl  of  Harrington.  1904  Woollen  Draper's 
Terms  in  Tailor  If  Cutt.  4  Aug.  470/3  Petersham  Cloth :  A 
heavy  woollen  cloth  having  a  round  nap  surface  ;  used  for 
heavy  overcoats. 

Peter  wort :  see  PETER  sb.  8  c. 

Petewcvus,  -wus,  obs.  forms  of  PITEOUS. 

Pe-tful,  a.  rare.     [f.  PET  sb?  +  -FUL.]     Pettish. 

1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict.  xx.  315  Sitting,  with  petful  im- 
patience, in  the  parlour. 

Peth,  Pettier,  dial,  forms  of  PITH,  PEDDEH. 

t  Pethrow,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  PEDRERO. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Brave  Sea-fight  Wks.  ill.  42 
Ordnance  of  whole  Cannon,  Demy-Cannon,  Cannon  Peth- 
row, whole  Culuering,  and  Demy-Culuering. 

Pethwind,  variant  of  BETHWIHE. 

Petiaguay,  -augre,  obs.  corrupt  ff.  PIRAGUA. 

Peticoot,  -cote,  obs.  forms  of  PETTICOAT. 

Peti  degree,  petiegre,  -grew:  see  PEDIGREE. 

Petie,  obs.  form  of  PETTY,  PITY. 

Petifaotor :  see  PETTIFACTOK. 

f  Pe;tifoot,  pi.  petifeet.  rare.  [For  petty  feet ; 
rendering  L.  pediculus,  dim.  of  pes  foot.]  Little 
foot :  in  quot.  =  peduncle  or  pedicle  (of  an  apple). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  902  Let  her  petifeet  downward 
be  wende,  And  touche  hem  not  vntil  they  schal  be  spende. 

Petigre(e,  -grue,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  PEDIGREE. 

t  Petigrew,  pettigree.  Obs.  Also  6  pety- 
grew,  petigrue,  -gre(e.  [f.  PETIT,  PETTY  a.  +  Pr. 
greit,  agrett  holly  (also  grevel,  agreveu,  agrafel, 
agrafuelh,  Mistral)  =  Gascon  agreu,  Cat.  grevol 
(Korting) :— L.  acrifolium  holly  (f.  acri-s  sharp, 
piercing  +  folium  leaf) :  cf.  aquifolium  (for  *«««'-, 
acifoliuni)  holly.  Petit  greit  may  itself  occur 
in  Pr.,  as  the  equivalent  of  F.  petit  houx  '  little 
holly',  synon.  of  brusc,  butcher's  broom.] 

A  name  for  Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculealus") , 

1538  TURNER  Libellus,  Ruscus.  .Humile  officina:  uocant 
bruscum,  angli  Butchers  broome,  &  Petygrew.  1548  — 
Names  of  Herbes  69  Petigrue  groweth  in  Kent  wilde  by 
hedge  sydes.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  II.  cccxxiv.  760  It  is 
called.. in  English  Kneeholme..and  Petigree.  i6iiCoTGR., 
Petit  houx,  Kneeholme,  Pettigree,  Butchers  Broome. 

Pe-tillate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  F.  pMller  (dim. 
otpMer  to  break  wind) :  see -ATE  3  7.]  intr.  To 
crepitate,  to  effervesce  (as  an  aerated  liquid). 
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1852  Black-it}.  Mag.  LXXI.  622  Sparkling  Hock  and 
pelillating  Moselle. 

tPetilo'demenage.  Obs.  rare.  =  Petty  lode- 
manage  :  see  LODF.MANAGE. 

1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  138  Primage,  Petilo- 
deminage,  and  sometimes  Pilotage,  according  to  the  ac- 
customed manner  in  the  like  Voyages. 

Petimorel,  obs.  var.  petty  morel :  see  MOREL. 

Petiniue  (pe'tinain).   Chem.     [f.  Gr.  vtrttv-ot 


volatile  +  -INE  5.]  A  synonym  of  Iso-butylamine, 
CH(CH3)2.CH2.NH2. 

1853  Pharmac.  Jrttl.  XIII.  134  The  sulphates  of..chino- 
line,  picoline,  petinine  are.  -insoluble.  1857  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.  111.212.  1868-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  737  Petinine, 
a  volatile  base  obtained  by  Anderson  from  the  most  volatile 
portion  of  bone-oil,  is., isomeric,  or  perhaps  identical,  with 
tetrylamine. 

Petiola-ceous,  a.  rare—",  [f.  L.  petiolus  PE- 
TIOLE +  -ACEOUS.]  =  PETIOLATE. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  /V//Wrf««J..petiolaceous. 

Fetiolar  (pe-tiolai),  a.  [f.  L.  petiolus  PETIOLE 
+  -AR.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of  a  petiole. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  ill.  xv.  (1765)  204  Petiolar  Buds. 
1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Petiolaris  cirrus,  a  petiolar 
tendril,  proceeding  from  the  petiole  of  a  leaf.  1830  LINDLEY 
Nut.  Syst.Bot.  169  The  genus  Eriogonum  in  which  there  is 
no  petiolar  sheath.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner. 
376  In  the  glandular  ends  of  the  petiolar  appendages  of 
Passiflorse. 

Also  Fe'tiolary  a.,  in  same  sense,  rare*0. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Petiolar,  Petiolary, 

Petiolate(pe'tioli*t),a.  [ad. mod. L.  petiolat-us, 
{.  petiol-us  PETIOLE  :  see  -ATE  1.  In  F.  fe'tio/e'.] 
Having  or  furnished  with  a  petiole ;  stalked ; 
borne  or  growing  upon  a  petiole  or  stalk,  a.  Bot. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Petiolate  Leaf,  one 
affixed  to  a  plant  by  means  of  a  peculiar  pedicle.  1785 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xvi.  (1794)  183  The  lower  ones 
[leaves]  petiolate,  the  upper  sessile.  1861  BENTLEY  Matt. 
Bot.  (1870)  133  When  a  leaf  arises  from  the  stem  by  means 
of  a  petiole  it  is  said  to  be  stalked  or  petiolate. 

b.  Zool. :  see  PETIOLE  2  ;  spec,  in  Entom.  Be- 
longing to  the  division  Petiolata  of  hymenopterons 
insects,  with  a  stalked  abdomen,  as  bees,  wasps,  etc. 

1826  KIHBY  &  Sp.  EntomoL  xliii.  IV.  185  Insects  that  have 
a  petiolate  abdomen.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Zool.  I.  350  Abdomen  always  petiolate. 

Also  Pe'tiolated  a.,  in  same  senses. 

1756  1'hil.  Trans.  XLIX.  835  The  leaves.. of  this  species 
areconstantlypetiolated.  1856-8 W.CLARK  VanderHoeven's 
Zool.  I.  641  Branchiopoda. — Two  eyes  petiolated  and  a 
frontal  ocellus  sessile. 

Petiole  (pe-tuwl).  Nat.  Hist.  [=mod.F. 
paiole,  ad.  L.  petiol-us  little  foot,  stem,  stalk  of 
fruit :  specialized  by  Linnaeus : 

1751  LINN^.US  Philos.  Bot.  41  Petiolus,  Peduncvlus,  Pedi' 
cnlus  antecesspribus  Synonymi  fuere,  nobis  autem  minime. 
Petiolus  promit  folium,  et  Pedunculus  Fructificationem.] 

1.  Bot.  The  footstalk  of  a  leaf,  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  stem  ;  a  leaf-stalk. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Petiole,  petiolum,  among 
botanists,  expresses  that  stalk  which  supports  the  leaves,. . 
as  the  peduncle  does  the  fructifications.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Leaf, 
The  oppositely  pinnated  . .  folioles  stand  opposite  to  one 
another  on  the  common  petiole.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
250  Leaves, ..gradually  narrowed  into  long  winged  petioles. 

2.  Zool.  Applied  to  a  slender  stalk-like  structure 
supporting  some  part,  as  the  eye-stalk  in  certain 
Crustacea,  or  the  stalk   connecting  the  abdomen 
and  thorax  in  wasps,  ants,  and  other  insects. 

1782  ANDRE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  441  note, Crabs,  whose 
eyes  are  placed  on  petioles,  or  stalks,  and  are  moveable. 
1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  243  Filaments 
of  branchiae  numerous,  placed  on  a  petiole  twisted  spirally. 

Petioled  (pe-ti^ld),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED*.] 
Furnished  with  a  petiole;  petiolate. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Petiolatutn  folium,  a  Petiolate 
or  Petioled  leaf.  1877-84  F.  E.  HULME  Wild  Fl.  p.  xiii, 
Stem-leaves  shortly  petioled  or  sessile. 

Petiolule  (peti<rli»l).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  peti- 
olul-us,  dim.  of  petiolus  PETIOLE  ;  also  in  mod.F. 
(Littre).]  A  partial  or  secondary  petiole ;  the 
footstalk  of  a  leaflet  in  a  compound  leaf. 

1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  I.  ii.  04  In  all  truly  compound 
leaves  the  petiole  is  articulated  with  each  petiolule.  1861 
BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (1870)  167  The  divisions  of  the  petiole. . 
are  then  called  petiolules,  stalklets,  or  partial  petioles. 

Hence  Petio  lular  a.  [  =  F.  pMolulaire],  per- 
taining to  a  petiolule ;  Fetio'lulate  a.  [  =  f.pdtio- 
lul/\,  having,  or  borne  upon,  a  petiolule. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Petiolular.  1881  BAKER  in 
Jrnl.  Linn.  Sac.  267  Leaflets  7,.  .alternate,  petiolulate. 

Petious,  obs.  form  of  PITEOUS. 

Veti-pwnk,  pet/y  panic :  see  PETTY  a.  5. 

Petit  (tpe'tit,  \\pni), a.  (sb.)  Also  6  petyt,  7 
pettit ;  /3.  5-6  petyte,  5-8  -ite,  7  pettite ;  7.  7 
peteet,  -e.  [a.  F.  petit,  fern,  petite  (nth  c.)  =  Pr. 
and  Cat.  petit,  Olt.  pctitto,  pitetto  (both  in  Florio, 
1611).  Found  in  Anglo-Fr.  phrases  or  combs, 
from  1 3th  c.,  and  as  an  Eng.  adj.  in  I4th  c. ;  but 
before  1400  written  also  pety,  later  petty,  which 
became  the  proper  English  form ;  but,  beside  this, 
petit  continued  in  use,  being  still  common  in 
the  I7thc.,  though  little  used  in  the  iSth  c., 
exc.  as  retained  in  legal  phrases,  or  as  influenced 
by  modern  French  (in  some  phrases  from  which  it 


PETIT. 

still  occurs).  While  it  was  still  a  living  Eng. 
word  the  final  t  was  pronounced,  as  shown  by  the 
frequent  i6-i7thc.  spelling  petite,  -yte  (in  Eng. 
only  a  spelling-variant,  not  distinctively  fern,  as 
in  Fr.).  The  stress  varied ;  the  alliteration  and 
rhythm  in  Piers  Plowman  shows  pe'til  (as  does  the 
surname  Pettit) ;  while  the  spellings  peteet,  -eete, 
show  final  stress. 

The  origin  of  F.  petit  is  uncertain :  '  the  primitive  type 
appears  to  have  been  *Aittitlum  or  *pettittum '  (Darmest.), 
and  as  there  is  no  such  form  in  L.,  many  scholars  think  it 
a  derivative  of  a  Celtic  root  pett- '  part,  piece,  bit ',  whence 
also  It.  pezza,  F.  piece,  Eng.  piece.  Cf.  Diez  s.v.  Pito, 
Thurneysen  Keltoroman.  s.v.  Pezza,  Korting  (1901),  stem 
pett.,  No.  7106.] 

1 1.  Of  small  size,  small ;  also  occas.  Few  or 
small  in  number.  Obs. 

«.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  242  Pouerte  nis  but  a  petit 
binge  appereth  1101151  to  his  naule.  1420  E .  E.  Wills  (1882) 
46,  i  petit  brase  morter.  1569  T.  NORTON  To  Q.'s  deceived 
subjects  N.  C.  Diij.The  number  is  great  agaynste  you,  infi- 
nitely exceedyng  your  petit  multitude.  1665  NEEDHAM 
Med,  Metticinx  193  That  sort  of  petit  Animals.  1671  F. 
PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  356  Which  declared  the  number  of 
his  Servants  not  to  be  small,  petit,  or  inconsiderable.  [1854 
H.  MILLER  Sch.  q  Schm.  xv.  (1858)  323  A  really  handsome 
man,,  .with,  .an  erect  though  somewhat  petit  figure.] 

ft.  1567  DRANT  Horace  To  his  Bk.  R  viij,  Stamering  age 
to  petyte  laddes  in  corners  at  wil  reede  thee.  1638  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trap.  (ed.  2)  113  Kishmy  a  pettite  castle  not 
farre  from  Tasques.  1650  FULLER  Pisgali  \.  xii.  40  Many 
other  petite  tracts  of  ground.  1671  GREW  A  nat.  Plants  i. 
vii.  §  16  As  in  cutting  a  petite  and  Infant-Bean,  may  be  seen. 

•y.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  \.  i.  6  The 
fortuitous  concourse  of  infinite  peteet  Atomes.  1675  TEONGE 
Diary  (1825)  114  At  the  south  east  corner  of  this  peteete 
building. 

f  2.  Of  little  importance  or  value ;  insignificant, 
trifling  :  =  PETTY  a.  2.  Obs. 

a.  1362  LANGU  /'.  /'/.  A.  vin.  DO  His  pardoun  In  purga- 
torie  is  petit,  I  trouwe.  1554  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  xvi. 
139  It  was  not  meet ..  that  the  Bishop  [Bonner]  should  debase 
himself  to  such  petit  Functions  of  Preaching.  1599  THYNNE 
Aniinadv.  (1865)  52  But  on  these  and  suche  petit  matters, 
I  will  not  nowe  longe  insiste.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin,  (1717) 
V.  492  Their  grand  Subject  was  Truth,  and  consequently 
above  all  petit  Arts,  and  poor  Additions,  a  1734  NORTH 
Lives  (1826)  III.  275  His  name  ..  confined  to  some  petit 
cycle  in  a  musty  genealogy.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  99  [His] 
taste  . .  was  turned  entirely  towards  the  grand  ;  he  hated 
everything  petit. 

ft.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  135, 1  passe  by  other 
petite  faults.  1610  T.  ABBOTT  Old  Way  25  By  a  petite 
reason  [marg.  absurda  ratiuncula]  of  Pelagius  he  was 
driuen  tospeake  absurdly  thereof,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Under, 
woods,  Eupheme  ix,  In  all  her  petite  actions,  so  devote. 
1691  WOOD  At/i.  Oxon.  (1817)  HI.  1203  In  translating,  .and 
other  petite  employments. 

1 3.  Subordinate,  minor,  on  a  small  scale :  = 
PETTY  a.  3.  Sometimes  as  opposed  to  grand.  Obs. 

a.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  li.  S  vb,  To  scour  the  see  of 
pyrates  &  petyt  robbers  of  the  see.  1552  HULOET,  Petit 
brybar,  furcifer. . .  Petit  bribarye,  latrociniiim.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Hereford,  n.  (1662)  35  Milfred  (a  petit 
Prince  of  that  Country).  1722  J.  RICHARDSON  Statues,  etc. 
Italy  273  The  Stiff,  Petit  Style  of  Painting,  the  Remnant  of 
Gothicism.  1724  Bp.  NICOLSON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  IL 
IV.  335  All  our  pedlers  and  petit  merchants  are  con- 
federating, .against  the  currency  of  them.  [1897  Genealog. 
Mag.  Oct.  365  In  it  [manor  court  of  Teignmouth]  were 
anciently  tried  all  petit  cases  relating  to  the  inhabitants.] 

0.  1570-$  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  n  Kent  was 
then  divided  into  foure  petite  kingdpmes.  1588  —  Eiren. 
iv.  xx.  619  To  deliuer  the  gaoles  of. .  idle  poor  folkes,  petite 
theeues,  and  some  others.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  in. 
'ii.  196.  1641  HEYLIN  Help  to  Hist.  (1671)  4  Those  inferiour 
and  petite  Kings,  being  in  tract  of  time  worn  out. 

fD.  Hence  Petit-bribing  adj.,  practising  'petit 
bribery '  :  cf.  quot.  1553  in  3  a.  Obs. 

1634  CANNE  Jfecess.  Separ.  143  The  petitbribing  Sumner 
rideth  foorth  laden  with  excommunications - 

4.  In  special  collocations  (rarely  hyphened),  as 
an  earlier  form  or  variant  of  petty  :  petit  custom : 
see  PETTY  a.  5 ;  Petit  Bag,  canon,  captain, 
officer :  see  PETTY  BAG,  PETTY  CANON,  PETTY 
CAPTAIN,  PETTY  OFFICER;  also,  petit  CAPE, 
CHAPMAN,  CONSTABLE,  JUROR,  JURY,  LARCENY, 
SEBGEANTY,  -TRY,  SESSIONS,  TREASON. 

||  5.  In  some  mod.  French  collocations  adopted 
in  English,  as  petit  baume,  a  liquor  distilled 
from  Croton  bahamiferum  in  the  West  Indies ; 
petit  choux,  petit  point :  see  quots. ;  petit  verre, 
a  glass  of  liqueur  [lit.  a  small  glass].  Also  PETJT- 
MAITRE,  PETIT  SOUPER. 

1858  HOGG  Vtg.  Kingd.  658  The  distilled  plant  furnishes 
the  liquor  called  eau  de  mantes,  or  *petit  bauine,  in  the 


CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlnvorli  32/1  Tent  Stitch^, 
this  stitch  is  also  known  as  '  'petit  point  '  and '  perlenstich '. 
1862  THACKERAY  Philip  xix,  He  summoned  the  waiter,  and 
paid  for  his  *petit  verre.  1895  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  5211 
[He]  sipped  \i\s  petit  verre. 

B.  sb.    f  I.  A  little  boy  in  a  grammar-school ; 
a  junior  schoolboy.     Also  transf.  Obs. 

1460-70  Ipswich  Sch.  Keg.  in  Trans.  K.  Hist.  Sac.  (1902) 
XVI.  166  Petytis  vocati  Apeseyes  and  Song.  153'  ELYOT 
Gov.  in.  xxv,  Some.. be  as  who  sayeth  petites  and  unethe 
lettered.  1534  MORE  Com/,  ag St.  Trib.  I.  xix.  Wks.  1165/2 
A  teacher  oT  children,  (or  as  they  call  suche  one  in  the 
grammer  scoles)  an  vsher  or  a  mayster  of  the  petytes.  1571 


PETITE. 

FIM.KE  Canfiit.  Popery  127  You  liaue  discouered  such  a 
sulemnc  secret  to  the  yong  pctits  of  Popery.  1691  tr. 
EmilitiHnc's  Obsen'.  Jouni.  Naples  19  They.. count  them 
[classes]  backward ;  for  that  which  receives  the  Petits  at  first, 
is  called  the  seventh  Classis. 

f2.  A  variety  of  domestic  pigeon.   Obs.  rare. 

1715  URAMLKV  Fani.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pigeon,  Many  sorts  of 
Pigeons,  such  as  Carriers,  . .  Barbs,  Petits,  owls,  spots  [etc.]. 

II  Petite  (p?t»''t,  pe'trt),  a.  [In  sense  I,  obs. 
var.  of  prec. ;  now  only  as  Fr.  fern,  of  petit  adj.: 
see  prec.] 

1 1.  A  variant  of  PETIT,  q.  v.  (used  without  refer- 
ence to  gender  or  sex).  Obs. 

2.  Now,  of  a  woman  or  girl :  Little,  of  small 
stature  or  size,  tiny. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Ltd.  Paint,  iii.  (1848)  132  His  [Raphael's] 
women  in  general  are  either  charged  and  heavy,  .or  dry  and 
petite.  1794  GODWIN  Cat.  Williams  51  Her  person  was 
petite  ana  trivial.  1819  Yng.  Lady's  Bk.  ago  1  ne  style  of 
dress  suitable  to  . .  the  pretty  and  petite.  1875  W.  S.  HAY- 
WAKD  Laneagst.  World  48,  I  know  that  Florence's  slender 
petite  figure  cannot  compare  with  mine. 

S.  In  certain  French  collocations  often  used  in 
Eng.,  as  petite  morale,  minor  morals,  the  ethics 
of  every-day  details;  petite  piece,  a  minor  per- 
formance ;  in  //.,  the  minor  writings  of  an  author 
(formerly  as  Eng.  petite  pieces). 

1713  BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  341  F  9  [The  French]  always 
close  their  Tragick  Entertainments  with  what  they  call  a 
Petite  Piece.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  155/2  The 
petite  pieces  of  this  eminent  writer  [DrydenJ . .  are  too 
numerous  to  specify  here,  1825  JEFFREY  Ess.  (1844)  I.  265 
[They]  composed  a  variety  of  petite  pieces,  and  novels  of 
polite  gallantry.  183*  Edin.  Rev.  July  521  The  duties,  and 
decencies,  and  charities,  which  are,  after  all,  the  petite 
morale  of  a  home.  1884  SEELEY  //.  Walpole  viii.  192  This 
country  is.,  hardened  against  the  petite  morale. 

Petit(e  degree,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PEDIGREE. 

Petiteness  (petftnes).  [f.  PETITE  +  -NESS.] 
t  a.  Smallness,  small  size  (obs).  b.  Finicking  or 
dainty  littleness ;  puniness  (contemptuous). 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Mail.  in.  vi.  276  In  respect  of 
the  smallness  and  petiteness  of  these  little  Animals.  1796 
Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav,  50,  I  could  not  manage  their  box, 
(from  its  petiteness),  so  as  to  play  with  distinct  fairness. 
1887  rail  Mall  G.  18  June  n  A  sombreness  and  roughness 
of  mess  and  a  petiteness  of  person  about  a  number  of  them 
[Irish  Members]. 

II  Petitio  (prti-Jio,  pA?t»».  [L. :  see  next.] 
The  Latin  word  for  '  asking,  begging,  petitioning, 
petition ',  used  in  some  phrases :  esp. 

||  Petitio  induciarum,  Law  =  IMPARLANCE  2. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1847  CRAIG  s.v.  Petition,  Petitio  indu- 
ciaritm,  the  same  in  the  civil  law  as  imparlance  in  the 
common  law ;  namely,  a  motion  made  to  the  declaration  of 
the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  whereby  he  craves  respite,  or 
another  day,  to  put  in  his  answer. 

II  Petitio  principii  (piti'Jio  prinsrpi|0i)  Logic 
[lit.  begging  or  taking  for  granted  of  the  beginning 
or  of  a  principle],  a  logical  fallacy  which  consists 
in  taking  for  granted  a  premiss  which  is  either 
equivalent  to,  or  itself  depends  on,  the  conclusion, 
and  requires  proof;  an  instance  of  this;  a  'begging 
the  question '. 

1531  TINDALE  Expos,  i  John  v.  1-3  Wks.  (1573)  420/1 
Which  kynde  of  disputyng  schole  men  call  Petitio  principii, 
the  prouyng  of  two  certaine  thynges,  eche  by  the  other, 
and  is  no  prouyng  at  all.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding 
Wks.  1848  II.  339  This  argument  is  called  petitio principii, 
which  is,  when  a  thing  is  taken  to  make  proof,  that  is 
doubtful,  and  standeth  in  question,  and  ought  itself  to  be 
proved.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  iv.  (1686)  ir. 
1668  DHYDEN  Def.  Ess.  Drain.  Poesy  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  132 
Here  you  see,  instead  of  proof,  or  reason,  there  is  only 
petitio  principii.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  Introd., 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  petitio  principii. .  the  whole  contro- 
versy had  been  settled  at  once.  18*7  WHATELY  Logic  iii. 
I  3.  142.  1887  FOWLER  Deduct.  Logic  (ed.  9)  viii.  145  The 
argument  in  a  circle  is  the  most  important  case  of  the 
fallacy  called  Petitio  Principii  (or,  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  Petitio  Qusesiti,  begging  the  question). 

Petition  (pftijsn),  sb.  Also  4-7  -oion,  4-6 
•oioun,  -cyou,  etc.  [a.  F. petition,  in  OF.feticiua 
(uthc.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  petition-cm,  n.  of  action 
Ltettrt  to  aim  at,  seek,  lay  claim  to,  ask,  beg.] 

1.  The  action  of  formally  asking,  begging,  sup- 
plicating, or  humbly  requesting;  esp.  in  phr.  to 
make  petition,  to  ask,  supplicate,  or  formally  beg. 

1417  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  57  He  was  forced 
agamste  his  will  to  make  peticion  to  have  yor  Peace  by 
indenture.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvi.  (Percy  Soc.) 
187  We  thought  to  her  we  male  peticion.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  169  The  instant  peticion  of  any  other  person.  1611 
BIBLE  Esther  vii.  3  Let  my  life  be  giuen  me  at  my  petition. 


at  give:  .  I*'7  COBBETT  Addr.  Men. 
.  64  Petition,  peaceable  petition,  is  the  course,  187* 
YEATS  Growth  Comm.  212  The  company's  charter  could  be 
renewed  only  on  petition  and  payment  of  a  fine. 

t  b.  Petition  of  the  principle :  begging  of  the 
question  ;   =  PETITIO  principii.   Obs. 

1579  FfLKE  Heskins'  Part.  223  He  must  haue  an  easie 
aduersarie,  or  else  he  shall  gaine  litle  by  such  petition  of 
principles.  1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiad  Ded.,  Or  if  the  allusion 
(or  petition  of  the  Principle)  begge  with  too  broad  a  Licence 
i"  the  Generall.  1819  LANUOR  Imag.  Conv.,  Diogenes  t 
Plato  Wks.  1853  1. 458/1  Those  terms  are  puerile,  and  imply 
a  petition  of  a  principle. 
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2.  A  supplication  or  prayer ;   an  entreaty ;  esp. 
a  solemn  and  humble  prayer  to  the  Deity,  or  to 
a  sovereign  or  superior  ;  also,  one  of  the  clauses  of 
a  prayer,  e.  g.  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chrou.  (1810)  299  Nede  behoued  him 
grante  to  clerkc  &  baroun,  &  hold  bam  be  conante  of  ilk 
peticioun.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  C.  If.  363  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27) 
And  here  compleyntys  &  petyciouns.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  vii.  i.  214  Now  syre  this  is  my  petycyon  for  thys 
feest,  that  ye  wylle  gyue  me  mete  and  drynke  suffycyauntly 
for  this  twelue  moneth.  1554  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Com. 
munion.  Then  shall  the  priest  saye  the  Lordes  prayer,  the 
people  repeating  after  him  euery  peticion.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  650  This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 
No  long  petition,  speedy  death.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg. 
w.  733  What  shou'd  he  do,  who  twice  had  lost  his  Love? 
What  Notes  invent,  what  new  Petitions  move  ?  1750  GRAY 
Long  Story  49  My  Lady  heard  their  joint  petition.  1885 
RUSKIN  Pleas.  Eng.  136  Our  petition  in  the  Litany,  against 
sudden  death,  was  written  originally  to  her  [St.  Barbara). 

b.  tram/.  The  matter  of  the  petition  ;  the  thing 
asked  or  entreated:   as  in  to  have  or  receive  one's 
petition,  to  grant  a  petition. 

(  1440  Gestti  Rom.  xxxviii.  154  (Hart.  MS.)  Sithe  I  shall 
dye,  I  aske  the  law  of  yow,  sell,  bat  I  may  have  iij.  peti- 
ciouns  or  I  deye.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Ettg.  iv.  (1520)  31  b/2 
He  sayde.  .he  sholde  haue  somwhat  of  his  petycyon.  1516 
TINDALE  i  John  v.  15  We  knowe  thatt  we  shall  have  the 
peticions  that  wee  desyred  of  hym.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  li. 
i.  58  O  Rome,  I  make  thee  promise,  If  the  redresse  will 
follow,  thou  receiuest  Thy  full  Petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus. 

3.  A  formally  drawn  up  request  or  supplication ; 
esp.  a  written  supplication  from  an  individual  or 
body  of  inferiors  to  a  superior,  or  to  a  person  or 
body  in  authority  (as  a  sovereign  or  legislature), 
soliciting  some  favour,  privilege,  right,  or  mercy, 
or  the  redress  of  some  wrong  or  grievance. 

[1314-15  Rolls  o/Parlt.  I.  297/1  La  dite  Prohibition,  dount 
les  transescryt  est  cosu  a  ceste  netitioun.J  1450  Ibid.  V. 
186/1  Agreitn  to  this  Petition  of  Resumption,  and  the  same 
acceptetn.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  (isn)  17  They  haue 
none  other  remedy  but  to  sue  vnto  the  lorde  by  peticion. 
loot  SHAKS.  AlFs  Well\.  i.  19  That  it  will  please  you  To 
giue  this  poore  petition  to  the  King.  1631  Star  Chamb. 
Cases  (Camden)  8  The  petition  of  Philip  Bushell,  whose 
Father  was  unjustly  condemned,  soe  is  the  title.  1736 
SHERIDAN  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  161  Thus  this  great 
affair  has  ended  like  the  Yorkshire  petition,  which  has  Deen 
the  chief  business  of  the  house  of  commons  this  session. 
iSia  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  386  Goods  are  said 
to  be  delivered  by  Petition,  when  they  are  returned  for  some 
legal  purpose,  and  are  allowed  to  be  imported  without  the 
tedious  form  of  an  entry.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  lndia\\\. 
550  They  prepared  a  petition  to  the  House  against  the  Bill, 
fb.  spec.  The  form  in  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  formerly  presented  a  measure  for  the 
king's  granting :  now  represented  by  the  passing 
of  a  bill  for  the  royal  assent.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1367  Act  36  Edw.  Ill,  c.  2  Sachiez  nous  avoir  resceu  la 
peticion  baillez  a  nous  par  la  commune  de  notre  realme,  en 
cest  present  parlement  en  la  forme  qui  sensuyt.]  1414  Rolls 
of  Ptirlt.  IV.  22  pe  kyng  of  his  grace  especial  jjraunteb  bat 
fro  hens  forb  no  byng  be  enacted  to  pe  Peticione  of  the 
Comune,  bat  be  contrarie  of  hir  askyng,  wharby  bey  shuld 
be  bounde  wiboute  their  assent.  1439  Ibid.  V.  9/1  A  Peti- 
tion putte  up  to  the  Kyng  in  this  Parlement,  by  the  Com- 
munes of  this  londe.  151*  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  n  Every. 
thing_ . .  byfore  rehersed  declared  and  expressed  in  this  bill  of 
peticion.  1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rediv.  in  Another  Act .. by 
which  it  was  provided,  That  no  Parliament  should  be  dis- 
mist,  till  all  the  Petitions  were  answered ;  That  is,  in  the 
Language  of  those  times,  till  all  the  Bills.. were  finished. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  3  It  became,  .fully  established 
in  the  reign  of  Rich.  III.  that  no  award  could  be  made  on  a 
private  petition,  without  a  formal  and  complete  act  of  the 
whole  legislature. 

c.  Petition  and  Advice  (Eng.  Hist.) :   the  Re- 
monstrance presented  by  Parliament  to  Cromwell 
on  4  Apr.  1657. 

1657-76  WHITELOCK  Mem.  (1732)  655/2  A  Writing  which 
they  stiled,  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  his  Highness. 
Ibid.,  This  Petition  and  Advice  was  presented  to  his  High, 
ness  by  the  House.  1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x. 
258,  266.  1845  CARI.YLE  Cromwell  (1871)  IV.  x.  245  This 
'  Remonstrance  '  of  Pack's . . ,  under  the  name  '  Petition  and 
Advice  presented  to  his  Highness'  became  famous  to  the 
world  in  those  spring  months.  1884  C.  H.  FIRTH  in  Low 
&  Pulling  Diet.  Eng.  Hist.  818/1  On  the  whole  the  Petition 
and  Advice  established  a  far  more  workable  distribution  of 
political  power  than  the  instrument  of  government. 

d.  Petition  of  Right :  the  parliamentary  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  King  Charles  I, 
which  was  finally  assented  to  by  the  king  in  1628. 
Although  not  a  formal  statute  or  ordinance, '  it  has 
ever  been  accepted  as  having  the  full  force  of  law'. 
(See  also  4  a.) 

1617  Act  3  Chas.  I  (title)  The  Peticion  exhibited  to  His 
Majestie  by  the  Lordes  Spiritual!  and  Temporall  and 
Comons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled  concerning 
divers  Rightes  and  Liberties  of  the  Subjectes.  [Conclusion] 
All  which  they  most  humblie  pray  of  your  most  Excellent 
Majestie  as  their  Rightes  and  Liberties.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  8  Yet  all  these  provocations  and  many  other 
.  .produced  no  other  resentment  than  the  Petition  of  Right. 
a  1676  WHITELOCK  Mem.  (1732)  10/2  The  King  gave  another 
Answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right,,  .which  satisfy 'd  the  Com* 
mons, . .  and  so  that  excellent  Law  passed.  1768  BLACKSTONP. 
Comm.  III.  134  This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  enquiry,  and 
produced  the  petition  of  right,  sCar.  I.  1814  MACKINTOSH  .fj>. 
Ho.  Com.  i  June.  The  illustrious  Judge  on  this  occasion 
appeals  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 


PETITION. 

(1876)  I.  vii.  391  The  Petition  of  Right,  as  ihk  statute  U  Mill 
called,  from  its  not  being  drawn  in  the  common  form  of  an 
act  of  parliament.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Itrit.  Const,  xv. 
(1862)  228  The  Petition  of  Right,  whereby  the  Lordi  and 
Commons  obliged  the  King  to  declare  the  illegality  of 
requiring  loans  without  Parliamentary  sanction. 
4.  Law.  a.  Petition  of  right:  an  ancient  Common 
Law  remedy  against  the  Crown  for  obtaining 
possession  or  restitntion  of  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty :  in  Law  Fr.  petition  de  draft,  L.  petitio 
justitite.  (Encyct.  Laws  Eng.) 

1467  8  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  575/1  liy  Writte  or  Writles,  or 
by  Petition  or  Petitions  of  right  sued.  1473  tbid.  VI.  72/2 
Any  Castelles . .  or  Enheritamentes..wherof  any  pcrsone  or 
persones  have  had  restitution  by  aucloritc  of  Parlemenl,  or 
restitution  by  Travers,  Petition  of  Right,  Lyvere,  or  any 
Recovere  by  the  cours  of  the  commen  lawe.  1658  tr.  Cokt  s 
Ref.  iv.  55 a  (1826)  II.  428.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III. 
xvii.  256.  [1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  242/2  Petition 
.  .is  used  for  that  remedy  which  the  subject  hath  to  help 
a  wrong  done  by  the  king..:  In  which  sense  it  is  either 
general  that  the  king  do  him  right . . :  Or  it  is  special,  when 
the  conclusion  and  indorsement  are  special,  for  this  or  that 
to  be  done,  &c.)  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  34/1  In  modern 
practice  the  petition  of  right  is  not  resorted  to,  except  in 
cases  to  which  neither  a  traverse  of  office  nor  a  monstraunce 
de  droit  applies,  or  after  those  remedies  have  failed. ..The 
Latin  term  petitio  juslitia: '  shows  that  the  words  are  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  'petitiony&r  right'.  1898  Encycl.  Laws 
Eng.  s,  v.  Petition  of  Right,  Slated  in  general  terms,  the 
only  cases  in  which  a  petition  of  right  is  available  are  where 
the  land  or  goods  or  money  of  a  subject  have  found  their 
way  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown. 

b.  A  formal  application  in  writing  made  to 
a  court  (a)  for  judicial  action  concerning  the  matter 
of  a  suit  then  pending  before  it  (formerly  called 
a  cause  petition) ;  (6)  for  something  which  lies  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  without  an  action,  as 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  an  order  in  bankruptcy, 
etc. ;  (c)  in  some  forms  of  procedure  initiating  a 
suit  or  its  equivalent :  see  qnot.  1872. 

1737 Reclaiming Petition[see  RECLAIMING »W.j£.b].i8o»-li 
BKNTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  II.  366  Petition  is 
the  name  given  to  the  instrument  by  which,  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  claims  are  preferred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity  superordinate  to  that  of  the 
commissioners  of  bankruptcy.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
VI.  541  Lord  Hardwicke...!  did  not  think  fit  to  determine 
the  matter  upon  a  petition,  but  thought  it  proper  for  a  bill. 
1838  W.  BF.LL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  735  In  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  petition  and  complaint  is 
the  form  in  which  certain  matters  of  summary  and  extra* 
ordinary  jurisdiction  are  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
Court.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI II.  33/1  A  petition  is  an  appli- 
cation in  writing,  addressed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  or  to  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  which  the  petitioner  states  certain  facts  as  the  ground  on 
which  he  prays  for  the  order  and  direction  of^the  court... 
A  cause  petition  is  a  petition  in  a  matter  of  which  the  court 
has  already  possession  by  virtue  of  there  being  a  suit  con- 
cerning  the  matter  of  the  petition !  and  the  petitioner  is 
generally  either  a  party  to  such  suit,  or  he  derives  a  title  to 
some  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  from  a  party 
to  it.  When  there  is  no  suit  existing  about  the  matter  of 
the  petition,  it  is  called  an  c  x  parte  petition.  Ibid.  33/2  A 
petition  may  be  presented  for  the  appointment  of  guardians 
to  infants,  and  for  an  allowance  for  their  maintenance.  1848 
WIIARTON  Law  Lex.  518/1  A  petition  is  the  proper  mode  of 
coming  before  the  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors. 
1871  Whartoti's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5)  729/2  Divorce  and  matri- 
monial  suits,  and  suits  instituted  under  the  Legitimacy 
Declaration  Act,  are  commenced  by  petition.  Ibid.,  Muni- 
cipal Election  Petitions  are  tried  by  a  barrister  under  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. 

+  5.  Math.  A  postulate  ;  an  axiom.  Obs. 

1519  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  149/1  These  two  thinges  seme 
to  me  two  as  true  pointes,  and  as  plaine  to  a  christen  man,  as 
any  peticion  of  Euclidis  geometry  is  to  a  resonable  man. 
1570  BILLINCSLEY  Euclid  i.  post.  i.  6  After  the  definitions. . 
now  follow  petitions,  which  are  the  second  kynd  of  principles. 
Ibid.,  Petitions,  .are  certain  general  sentences,  so  plain,  and 


may  be  drawn  between  two  points.  1709  J.  WASD  i'rtf. 
Math.  Guide  (1734)  u  Postulate  or  Petition.  That  any 
Number  may  be  diminished.. by  taking  another  Number 


more  plain  or  certain. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  petition-form,  -monger, 
-writer;  petition  crown,  a  pattern  crown-piece 
presented  to  Charles  II  by  Thomas  Simon,  and 
bearing  his  request  for  its  comparison  with  the 
work  of  John  Roeter  by  whom  he  had  been  super- 
seded at  the  mint. 

1853  Numismatic  Chron.  XVI.  135  Simon's  'Trial  Piece 
There  exist  four  varieties. ..  that  which  has  on  the 
Simon's  Petition  to  Charles  II.  to  be  employed  on  his  new 
coinage,  and  which  is  consequently  known  by  the  name  or 
the  Petition  Crown.     1903  Daily  Chron.  6  Nov.  5/2  . 
Petition  Crown  piece,  of  which  a  specimen  was  sold  on 
Wednesday  for  £ 3 to,  was  the  famous  Simon  s  protest  agaii 
foreign  labour.     1887  BUI.LOCH  />«»»«  v.  46  This  brav 
document  was  inspired   by  some   pemion-monger.      toe 
Daily  News  30  Apr.  6/2  We  have  to  bribe  magistrates,  clerks, 
and  petition-writers  to  get  a  hearing. 

Petition  (pftijsn),  v. 
mod.F.  pttitionner  (1792  in  Hatz.-Parm.    J 

1    trans.  To  address  or  present   a  petit 
to   make   a   humble   request   or  supplication   to; 


PETITIONAL. 

spec,  to  address  a  formal  written  petition  to  (a 
sovereign,  a  legislative  body,  person  in  authority, 
or  court). 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor,  \\.  \.  187  You  Imue,  I  know,  petition'd 
AH  the  Gods  for  my  prosperitie,  1637  Documents  agst. 
Prynne  (Camden)  72  Sondaie  last  the  parish ieners  petitiond 
his  Majestie  that  their  church  might  not  be  pulld  downe. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Cotitm.  I.  i.  143  There  still  remains  a 
fourth  subordinate  right,  appertaining  to  every  individual, 
namely,  the  right  of  petitioning  the  king,  or  either  house  of 
parliament,  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  18x8  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  161  Lord  Pembroke  petitioned  the  House 
of  Lords  for  a  bill  to  set  aside  an  amendment  made  in  a 
fine,  levied  in  the  Court  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  1845 
SARAH  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  II.  273  To  petition  the 
emperor  to  hold  an  ecclesiastical  council  in  the  German 
nation.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan*  II.  ii.  186  They  petition 
Pilate  for  a  guard. 

b.  To  solicit,  ask,  beg  for  (a  thing). 

1631  HEYLIN  St.  George  86  The  picture  of  some  state  or 
Country,  petitioning  ..  the  ayde  and  helping-hand  of  so 
great  a  Saint.  1812  CRABBE  Tales  xvi.  Confidant^  All  that 
I  hope,  petition,  or  expect. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  address  or  present  a  petition, 
to  make  petition,  to  make  a  humble  request  or 
entreaty,  to  ask  humbly  (for  something). 

163^  HEYWOOD  Maidenhead  Lost  i.  Wks.  1874  IV.  108  You 
petition  heere  For  Men  and  Money  !  1751  LABELYE  Westm. 
Br.  25  Westminster  Bridge  was  petitioned  for.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  71  The  method  of  gaining  admission  into  this 
hospital  is  by  petitioning  to  the  committee.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  iv.  v,  The  Colonel  petitioned  for  three  days  considera- 
tion. 1847 TENNYSON  Princ.  vi.  300 Then  Violet.  .Petition'd 
too  for  him. 


Hence  Petitioned  (pfti'Jand)  ppl.  a. 

1894  H.  HUNT  in  Daily  News  ii  June  8/2  That  the 
petitioned  should  not  misunderstand  us. 

Petitional  (pfti-Janal),  a.  rare.  [f.  PETITION 
sb.  +  -AL.  Cf.  conditional,  etc.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  petition. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  120  A  very  formal! 
letter,  petitionall  or  supplicatine.  1641  BURROUGHS  Sion's 
Joy  37  A  voice  hath  come  from  the  Citie,  a  petitionall 
voice,  graciously  accepted  by_  you.  1847  BUSHNELL  Ckr. 
Nurt.  n.  viii.  (i860  393  Working  toward  a  grand  petitional 
harmony  with  them. 

Feti'tionarily,  adv.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -LV  2.] 
In  a  petitionary  manner:  (in  quot.  1646)  by  way  of 
petitio  principii  of  unproved  assumption. 

1604  Supplic.  Masse  Priests  §  i  Ever  lowelie  to  solicite, 
yea  petilionarily  to  importunate  your  Maiestie,  for  the 
happy  giant  of  so  manifold,  far  re-spreading,  .a  blessednesse. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  v.  191  This  doth  but 
petitionarily  inferre  a  dextrality  in  the  heavens. 

Petitionary    (p/U-Jsnari),   a.      [ad.    med.L. 
petit  ionari-us,  f.  petition-em  PETITION  :  see  -ABY  ' : 
cf.  F.  pttitionnaire  (i  792  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1.  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting  of,  containing  or 
characteristic  of  a  petition. 

'579  J-  STUBBES  in  Hariiigton's  Nitgae  Ant.  (ed.  Park 
1804)  I.  162  These  fewe  petitionarye  lynes.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlviii.  §  2  Petitionarie  prayer  belongeth  only 
to  such  as.. stand  in  need  of  reliefe  from  others.  1611  Ii. 


presented  a  Petitionary  

1855  TENNYSON  Brook  113  Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary 
grace  Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she  spoke. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Suppliant,  entreating,  petitioning. 
Obs,  or  arch. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  82, 1 .  .coniure  thee  to  pardon  Rome, 
and  thy  petitionary  Countrimen.  1820  LAMB  Elia.  Ser.  i. 
Two  Races  of  Men,  To  say  no  to  a  poor  petitionary  rogue. 

1 3.  Containing  an  unproved  assumption  or  petitio 
principii.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  iv.  xiii.  227  From  plaine 
and  natural!  principles,  the  doubt  may  be  fairely  salved, 
and  not  clapt  up  from  petitionary  foundations  and  principles 
unestablished. 

t  Feti'tionate,  ».  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  petition- 
em  PETITION  +  -ATE  3 :  cf.  ambitionale,  etc.]  a. 
trans.  To  address  with  petitions,  supplicate,  peti- 
tion, b.  intr.  To  make  petition ;  to  address  or 
present  a  petition. 

1614  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Immed.  Addr.  120  Their  more  then 
probabilitie  to  preuaile  in  whatsoeuer  they  shall  petitionate 
God  for  mee.  1625  in  Cosin's  Corr.  (Surtees)  I.  76  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  heare  from  you  agayne,  and  in  no  case 
time  to  petitionate  till  something  be  don. 

Petitionee  (prttjan*-).  U.S.,  Law.  [f.  PETI- 
TION v.  +  -EE.]  The  person  or  party  against  whom 
a  petition  is  filed,  and  who  is  required  to  answer 
and  defend. 

1764  Conn.  Col.  Rec.  (1881)  XII.  262  Unless  the  petitioner 
would  . .  execute  notes  of  hand  to  the  petitionee  for  the 
whole  added  together.  1767  Ibid.  618  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  petitioner  ought  not  in  equity  to  be  holden  to 
answer  the  same  to  the  petitionee.  1828-32  WEBSTER, 
Petitionee,  a  person  cited  to  defend  against  a  petition.  1895 
in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Petitioner  (pfti-Janaa).  [f.  PETITION  sb.  + 
-EB  ^  :  cf. pensioner,  commissioner,  etc.,  and  med.L. 
pelitionarius  beggar,  f.  petition-em  PETITION. 

In  earlier  use  than  PETITION  v.,  but,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  latter,  naturally  viewed  as  its  agent-n.  in  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who  presents  a  petition;  one  who  petitions. 

For  quot.  1414,  cf.  PETITION  so.  ib. 

1414  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  22  Consideringe  that  the  Comune 
of  youre  lond  . .  ben  as  well  Assemirs  as  Peticioners.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  Ep.  Aij  b,  I  shal  be  a  continual!  peticioner 
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vnto  almyghtye  God  for  your  preseruation.  1647  WARD 
Sii'ifi  Cooler  14,  I  would  be  understood  . .  an  humble 
Petitioner,  that  ignorant  and  tender  conscienced  Anabaptists 
may  have  due  time  and  means  of  conviction.  1792  Anecd. 
IV.  Pitt  I.  viii.  182  The  relief  desired  by  the  petitioners. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  714  Some  petitioners 
asked  to  be  heard  by  counsel. 

b.  Hist.  One  of  those  who  signed  the  address, 
also  called  ADDRESSERS  (cf.  quot.  1681  s.  v.)  to 
Charles  II  in  1680,  petitioning  for  the  summoning 
of  Parliament.  Opposed  to  ABHORRER  2. 

1757-1870  [see  ABHORRER  2], 

2.  Law.  a.  A  plaintiff  in  an  action  commenced 
by  petition,  b.  A  petitioning  creditor. 

1503  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  526/1  By  whiche  longe  tracte  of 
tyme,  the  said  Sueters  and  Peticioners  were  and  shulde  be 
discomforted.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  26  Alas  Sir, 

I  am  but  a  poore  Petitioner  of  our  whole  Towneship.    1764-7 
[see  PETITIONEE].     1843    POLSON  Eng.  Law   in  Encvcl. 
Metrop.    II.   835/1  Praying  his  lordship  to  issue  his  Sat, 
authorizing  the  petitioner,  as  such  creditor,   to  prosecute 
his  complaint  in  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Bankruptcy.     1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  Ii.  286  The  question  as  presented 
by  Dunning  was  already  decided  in  favor  of  the  petitioners. 
Alod.  Rep.  Divorce  Crt.t  The  judge  pronounced  a  decree 
nisi,  the  petitioner  to  have  the  custody  of  the  children. 

Peti  tioning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PETITION  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  making  or  presenting  a  petition. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Declar.,  etc.  Wks.  (1711)  210 
They  could  not  be  induced.. to  acknowledge  the  smallest 
error,  either  in  the  matter  of  their  petition  or  in  the  manner 
of  their  petitioning.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  147 
Neaily  related  to  this  head  of  riots  is  the  offence  of 
tumultuous  petitioning.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  II. 
658  James  ..  had  treated  modest  petitioning  as  a  crime. 

Petitioning,  ppl.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.] 
That  petitions  ;  supplicating,  humbly  begging. 
_  Petitioning  creditor,  one  who  applies  for  an  adjudication 
in  bankruptcy  against  his  debtor  (Wliarton}. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappndo  (1878)  in  This  priuiledgeand 
Knightly  honour ;  Which  hauing  got  by  long  petitioning 
suite.  1649  MILTON  Ei/ton.  iv.  Wks.  1851  III.  361  Unarm'd 
and  Petitioning  People  1843  POLSON  Eng.  Lamm  Encycl. 
Metrop.  II.  835/1  Proof  being  given  before  them  [commis- 
sioners of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy]  of  the  petitioning 
creditor's  debt  .  .and  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  trader  is 
declared  a  bankrupt.  1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  4 
A  pony  standing  on  his  hind  legs  like  a  petitioning  poodle. 

Peti'tionist.  nonce-wd.  [See  -IST.]  One  who 
makes  a  practice  of  petitioning  ;  a  professional 
or  professed  petitioner. 

2822  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge,  I  met  a  venerable  old  man, 
not  a  mendicant, — but  thereabouts;  a  look-beggar,  not  a 
verbal  petitionist. 

II  Fetit-maitre  (p^t/iirv'tr).  [Fr.,  lit.  little 
master.]  An  effeminate  man ;  a  dandy,  fop, 
coxcomb. 

1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No  83  f  5  All  his  Men  were  Petits 
Maitres,  and  all  his  Women  Coquets.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Graudison  (1781)  II.  v.  88  Do  you  pretend,  in  such  an  age 
of  petit  maitres,  to  live  single?  1820  T.  MITCHELL  Comm. 
Aristoph.  I.  p.  cliii,  A  boon  companion  for  the petits-maitres 
of  the  Ilyssus.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  (1847)  37  The  long 
and  hanging  sleeves  of  the  loose  coat  he  wore  were  . .  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  petit  maitre  of  that  day. 

attrib.  17^4  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  22  July,  A 
little, pert  petu-maitre  figure.  1880  SHORTHOUSE  y.  Inglesant 
xxxviii.  537  He  had.,  the  look  of  a  petit  maitre,  and  even, 
what  is  more  contemptible  still,  of  a  petit-maitre  priest. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.')  Petit-ma!  treship,  Petit- 
martreism.  So  ||  Petite-maitresse,  the  female 
counterpart  of  a  dandy,  an  MCganfe. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Ft.  Macarthy  (1819)  II.  i.  68  (Stanf.) 
At  the  head  of  these  pious  petite  waitresses  stood  Miss 
Crawley.  1822  Neiv  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  no  None  of  the 
petit-maitreship  of  the  art.  1824  Ibid.  X.  518  We.. begin 
to  give  up  our  old  ideas  of  their  coxcombry,  gaiety,  and 
petit-maitreism.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxx,  'You  stand  ex- 
cused, Master  Empson'.said  the petitemaitiesse,sinking back 
on  the  downy  couch.  1840  PennyCyci.  XVIII.  167/1  (Pink, 
ertont  The  Frenchified  style  of  thinking  and  air  of  petit, 
maitre.ship  affected  by  the  quondam  laborious  antiquary. 

II  Petit  mal  (p?tz  mal).    [Fr.,  =  the  little  evil.] 
The  milder  or  imperfectly  developed  form  of  epi- 
lepsy, when  the  fits  are  abortive  or  incomplete. 

[1878  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  190  From 
consideration  of  the  'little  attacks '  {petit  rnal).]  1891  Daily 
News  i  May  5/5  It  is  impossible  in  one  examination  to  say 
whether  a  man  suffers  from  petit  mal.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  oio  The  attacks  of  petit  mal  which  may  accom- 
pany head-nodding.  Ibid.  VIII.  97  Paroxysmal  vertigo  in 
hysterical  patients  has  been  called  hysterical  petit-mal. 

t  Peti'tor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  petilor  a  candi- 
date, agent-n.  from  petfre  to  seek.]  A  seeker, 
applicant,  candidate. 

1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Atitiq.  (1674)  144  The  Roman 
Petitors  or  Suitors  for  bearing.office.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
XI.  ii.  §  48  A  very  potent  (I  cannot  say  competitor,  the 
Bishop  himself  being  never  a  petitor  for  the  place,  but) 
desirer  of  this  office. 

Petitory  (pe'titari),  a.     [ad.  late  L.  petilori-us,    i 
f.  petitor :  see  prec.  and  -ORY.] 

1.  Characterized  by  asking,  soliciting,  or  begging ; 
petitionary,  supplicatory.  Now  rare. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-tk.  (Camden)  62,  I  suppose  it 
needlesse  extraordinarilye  to  procure  any  noblemans  petitory 
or  commendatorye  letters  in  any  sutch  private  respectes. 
1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  iii.  §  2  (1727)  63  The  proper 
voices  of  sickness  are  expressly  vocal  and  petitory  in  the 
ears  of  God.  1720  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  518  The  opinion 
of  friends  at  London,  that  no  petitory  clause  for  protection 
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and  favour  should  be  in.    1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr,  \.  v.  299 
As  an  equivalent  to  some  petitory  lines.. there  were  verses. 

2.  Law.  Characterized  by  laying  claim  to  some- 
thing; in  petitory  action,  etc.,  an  action  claiming 
title  or  right  of  ownership,  as  distinct  from  mere 
possession,  in  anything;   b.  spec,  in  Sc.  Law.  see 
quot.  1773. 

1602  FULBRCKE  -2nd  Pt.  Parnll.  48  In  our  Law  it  is  held, 
that  there  is  no  diuershie,  where  a  man  selleth  land  depending 
a  writ  petitorie  of  the  same  land,  or  doe  glue  it  depending 
the  _  writ.  1773  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot,  iv.  i.  §47.  655 
Petitory  actions  are  so  called,,  .because  some  demand  is 
made  upon  the  defender,  in  consequence  either  of  a  right  of 
property  or  credit  in  the  pursuer.  Thus,  actions  for  restitu- 
tion of  moveables,  actions  of  poinding,  of  forthcoming,  and 
indeed  all  personal  actions  upon  contracts,  or  quasi  contracts, 
which  the  Romans  called  condict 'tones,  are  petitory.  1847 
in  Aiton  Domest.  Econ,  (1857)  339  The  action  should  con- 
tain declaratory  conclusions  as  well  as  petitory  conclusions, 
adapted  to  bring  out  the  Sheriff's  views.  1880  MUIRHEAD 
Gaius  iv.  §  92  The  petitory  formula  is  that  in  which  the 
pursuer  asserts  that  the  thing  in  dispute  is  his.  1901  Scots- 
man 9  Mar.  i  i/i  A  petitory  action  by  the . .  Patents  Company 
. .  for  payment  of  £  1500. 

3.  That  involves  a  petitio  principii.  rare, 

1832  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  63  The  fact  of  the 
external  reality  is  not  only  petitory  but  improbable.  1836-7 
—  Mctaph,  (1877)  II.  xxvi.  142  Any  hypothesis  is  probable 
in  proportion  as.  .it  involves  nothing  petitory,  occult, super- 
natural. 

(I  Petit  pate.  Now  only  as  Fr.  (jvU'  pate). 
Also  5  pety-petty,  7  petty-patty,  pettit  past6, 
petipete,  8  petty  patee.  [F.  petit  little,  and 
patt  pasty,  pie.]  A  small  patty  or  pie. 

c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  450  Payn 
puffe,  and  pety-pettys  and  cuspis  and  douceites.  a  1625 
FLETCHER  Women  Pleased  11.  vi,  Shall  I  make  petty  patties 
of  him?  1678  T.  BAKER  Tunbridge  Weils  12  (Stanf.)  A 
Treat  of  pettit  Paste"  and  Brandy.  1688  R.  HQLMR  Armoury 
in.  iii.  84/1  Petipetes  are  Pies  made  of  Carps  and  Eels,  first 
]  roasted,  and  then  minced,  and  with  Spices  made  up  in  Pies. 
1787  P.  BECKFORD  Lett.  Italy  (1805)  I.  29  Mademoiselle 

;    O ,  lost  the  heart  of ..  Lord  W G< ,  by  eating  too 

i     many petits pates.    Petits  pate'swere  at  that  timeverymuch 
i    in  fashion.    i8u  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  163  Sausages  are 
admitted  with  petit  pates. 

II  Petit  semper  (p>t*  s«p-?).    [F.  petit  little, 

I  and  sotiper  supper.]  A  little  supper ;  an  uncere- 
monious supper  to  which  a  few  intimates  are 
admitted  ;  orig.  in  reference  to  the  French  court  in 
the  1 8th  century. 

1765  Ann.  Reg.  n.  56  Those  petit-sonpers  of  which  the  king 
[of  France]  is  so  fond.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  v.  i,  Among 

i  the  guests  who  often  staid  Till  the  Devil's  peths-soupers. 
1849  LONGF.  in  Life  (189:)  II.  149  After  the  concert  a  petit- 

j    souper. 

Pe-tkin,  Pe'tling,  nonce-diminutives  of  PET!. 

1863  HOLME  LEE  Annie  Warleigh  II.  2  She  tried  to  nurse 
i     Katherine's  tiny  petkin.     1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  183 
Be-scented  and  be-Honed  petlmgs  ! 

Petong,  obs.  form  of  PAKTONG. 

Petousfs,  petowiss,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  PITEOUS. 

Petralogy,  etc.,  erron.  f.  PETROLOGY,  etc. 

Petranel,  obs.  form  of  PETUONEL. 

Petrarchal  (pftraukal),  a.  [f.  Petrarch,  It. 
Petrarca\  personal  surname  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  poet  Petrarca  or  Petrarch  (1304-74).  So 
Fetra'rchan  a.  (also  as  sb.  —  Petrarchisf] ,  Pe- 
trarche-sque,  Petra-rchian  adjs.\  Petrarchism 
(prtrajkiz'm),  imitation  of  the  style  of  Petrarch  ; 
Pe'trarchist,  an  imitator  of  Petrarch  ;  Petrarch- 
i-stical  a.,  imitative  of  Petrarch;  Fe'trarchize 
z>.  intr,^  to  imitate  Petrarch's  style. 

1818  KEATS  Let.  Wks.  1889  III.  159  Were  it  my  choice,  I 
would  reject  a  *Petrarchal  coronation.  1827  BEDDOES  Let, 
Apr.,  Poems  (1851)  p.  Ixix,  The  sonnets,  &c.  are  much  more 
to  my  taste  than  that  "Petrarchan  *  eau  d'Hippocrene 
sucre'e '.  z88x  Athenaeum  28  May  714/2  Conforming  the 
structure  of  his  sonnet  to  the  Petrarchan  type.  1904  Q.  Rev, 
Julys  Wyatt.  .leaned  upon  the  forms  of  Italy— the  porcelain 
sonnet  of  the  Petrarchans,  the  satiric  terza  rhna  of  the 
Alamanni.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  n.  v.  §  u  note,  It  is.. 
* Petrarchesque  in  a  high  degree,  a  1801  R.  GALL  Poe ms  (\  S  to) 
12  His  sweet  *Petrarchian  lay.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII. 
506/1  From  this  period  [Mth  century]  also  dates  that  literary 
phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of  *Petrarchism.  1823 
ROSCOE  Sismondfs  Lit.  Ent.  (1846)  I.  xv.  438  He  ridiculed 
both  the  pedants  and  *Petrarchists.  1897  W.  P.  KER  Epic 
$  Rom.  233  The  ideal  of  Petrarch  was  formulated  and 
abused  by  the  Petrarchists.  1603  FLORID  Montaigne  n.  x. 
(1632)  228  Fantastical!,  new  fangled,  Spagniolized,  and 
*Petrarchisticall  elevations.  1593  HARVEY  Piercers  Super. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  93  AH  the  noblest  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  Poets,  haue  in  their  seuerall  Veines  *Petrarchised. 
1611  COTGR.,  Petrarquiser^  to  Petrarkise  it,  to  write  like  a 
passionate  louer.  1902  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  440  That  was  the 
direction  in  which  he  [Surrey]  Petrarchised. 

Petrary  (pe-trari).  Now  only  Hist.  [ad. 
med.L.  petrdria  fern.  (Du  Cange),  f.  petra  stone 
=  OF '.  perriere.  Cf.  also  \t.petriero  masc.  (Florio) 
=  Sp.  pedrero,  F.  pierrier,  all  in  same  sense.]  A 
mediaeval  military  engine  for  discharging  stones  : 
=  PEDRERO,  PERRIER. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  i.  400  On  the  East-side 
there  was  planted  one  Petrarie  and  two  Mangonells.  1795 
SOUTHEY  Jean  of  Arc  vni.  250  Charging  with  huge  stones 
the  murderous  si  ing  Or  petrary.  1854  Blaikiv.  Mng.  LXXV. 
530  The  trebuchet,  the  matafunda,  the  ribaudequin,  and  the 
petrary,  were  special  machines  for  discharging ..  rocks. 


PETBE. 

Petre  (pftaj).  Also  7  peeter,  7-9  peter. 
[In  sense  i,  abbreviation  of  SALTPETRE  ;  in  sense  2, 
ad.  L.fe/ra,  Gr.  TK'T/XI  rock.] 

1.   =  SALTPKTBE.     (Now  only  technical  colloq.) 

1594  [sec  c  below).  1626  BACON  Syh>a  §  120  A  Mixture  of 
Pclreand  Sulphur  without  Cuale.  1644  NYK  (,/<««< M-  (1670) 
6  Certainly  if  Gunpowder  were  only  made  of  peler,  that 
would  he  more  strong  lhan  powder  made  of  peler.  Coal  and 
Brimstone.  1667  T.  HENSMAW  in  Phil.  Tram.  11.  470  To 
see  whether  it  will  shoot  into  Chryslals  of  Peeter.  1869 
BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  \t  The  fire  of  candle  lays  holdjaf  the 
peter  with  a  spluttering  noise  and  a  leaping, 
t  b.  Also  petre-salt.  Ob$. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  78.  2/1  The  Peter-salt  is  that  which 
is  chtyslalli/d  last,  is  fixd  as  Sea-salt.  1728  WOODWARD 
Mi-th.  Fossils  36  note,  Nitre,  while. .in  its  native  State,  is 
call'd  Petre-Salt;  when  refin'd,  Salt-Petre.  1763  Museum 
Rust.  \.  53  To  let  the  lye  drain  off  from  the  petre-salt. 

c.  attrib.,  us  f  petre  man,  a  manufacturer  of 
saltpetre  (obs.). 

1594  PLAT  fraitll-lio,  I.  47  That  salt,  whereof  the  Peter 
men  doo  gather  a  bushell  or  two  at  the  most,  from  thirty 
tunnes  of  earth. 

f  2.  Oil  of  petre :  rock-oil,  petroleum.  Otis. 

1653  WALTON  Angler viii.  172  A  small  piece  of  Scarlet., 
soked  in,  or  annoinled  with  Oyl  of  Peter,  called  by  some, 
Oyl  of  the  Rock.  1697  PM-  Trans.  XIX.  544  There  is 
likewise  Distilled  from  this  Stone,  an  Oil  which  may  be 
used  for  Oil  of  Petre.  1741  Conipl.  Fam.-Piece  i.  i.  58  Take 
red  and  unsophistical  Oil  of  Petie,  and  anoint  therewith., 
the  Part  affected. 

Petrean(pftrf-an),a.  rare.  10bs.  [t.l..  petrse-us 
(  =  ¥.pe'lr/!e,  \\.petreo,  a.  Gr.  iriTpatos  rocky,  stony, 
f.  wirpa  rock)  +  -AN.  (Hence  the  name  Arabia 
Petrsea,  Arabia  the  rocky.)]  Rocky ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  rocks  or  stones  ;  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

1631  LiTHGow  Trav.  v.  210  Arabia  Petrea..diuideth  the 
true  Syria  from  Canaan ;  this  Pettean  countrey  it  selfe, 
deualling  euen  downe  to  the  limits  of  lacobs  bridge.  1803 
G.  S.  FABER  Cabiri  II.  448  We  have  already  found  in  that 
country  the  ancient  petrean  worship  established. 

Petreity  (pftrri'ti).  [ad. med.Schol.L./t^/r-a'zVo/, 
f.  pctrx-us  :  see  prec.  and  -ITY.  Cf.  paneily.~\  The 
essential  quality  of  being  a  stone,  stoniness. 

1711  tr.  Wereufehius'  Disc.  Logomachys\\.  101  Haecceitys, 
Ecceitys,  Petreitys,  Quidditys,  Identitys  [pctrtltatcs,<luid- 
dilates,  identitates]  . .  and  whole  Cart-loads  of  Qunlitys. 
1901  M.  H.  DZIKWICKI  Wyclifs  Misc.  Phi/as.  I.  p.  Ixxvii, 
What  makes  a  stone  to  he  a  stone?  Petreity.  Therefore 
igneity,  petreily,  are  substantial  forms. 

Petrel  (pe-ttel).  Also  7  pitteral,  8  pittrel, 
petril,  petteril,  8-9  peterel.  [Occurs  in  1676 
&=>  pitteral,  in  1703  spelt  petrel  by  Dampier,  who 
says  that  the  name  was  derived  from  that  of 
St.  Peter :  see  quot.  If  this  was  so,  petrel  may 
have  been  a  formation  analogous  to  cockerel, 
dotterel,  hoggerel,  pickerel;  or  might  represent  a 
Latin  dim.  of  Pelrus  (e.g.  Petrillus,  Pctrellus). 

The  name  appears  first  in  Eng.;  it  occurs  in  F.  (pttreti  as 
a  term  of  Ornithology  in  Brisson  5760;  to  Buffon  1782  it 
was  app.  an  Eng.  word  requiring  explanation.  The 
Norwegian  Soren  Peders,  and  Peders/iig I  (Btunnich  1764), 
and  Ger.  Peters  I'ogel  are  also  later  than  the  Eng  and  app. 
suggested  by  it  i  they  support  Uampier's  explanation.  (But 
it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  word  had  some  other  source, 
represented  by  pitteral,  and  that  the  association  with  Peter 
was  due  to  popular  etymology.)] 

A  small  sea-bird,  Procellariapelagica,  with  black 
and  white  plumage  and  long  wings;  hence  extended 
(with  qualifications)  to  any  species  of  the  genus 
Procellaria  (distinctively  called  Storm-Petrels  or 
Stormy  Petrels),  or  of  the  family  ProceUariidx,  or 
order  Tubinares,  esp.  of  the  subfamily  Procel- 
lariinse.  See  quot.  1894. 

1676  FLAWES  Jrnl.  Voy.  Nova  Zembla  in  Ace.  Voy.  \.  (1694) 

Bi  Sawmany  Pitlerals  about  the  Ship.  1703  I  IA-.M  in;  Voy. 
III.  T.  07  As  they  fly.  .they  pat  the  Water  alternately  with 
then  Feet,  as  if  they  walkt  upon  it ;  tho'  still  upon  the 
Wing.  And  from  hence  the  Seamen  give  them  the  name  of 
Petrels,  in  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  walking  upon  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaieth.  1748  riiil.  Trans.  XLV.  166  The  Pittrel  or 
Storm-Fink.  17187  CARTERET  in  Hawkesworth  Voy.  (1773) 
I.  318  The  peterels,  to  which  sailors  have  given  the  name 
of  Mother  Carey's  Chickens.  1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  431 
The  whole  genus  of  Petrels  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
spouting  from  their  bills,  to  a  considerable  distance,  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  oyl.  1776  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  II.  467  Stormy 
petrel.  1801  HARRINGTON  Hist.  IV.  S.  Wales  viii.  270  The 
sooty  petrel  had  appropriated  a  certain  grassy  part  of  the 
island  to  herself.  1815  WATERTON  Wand.  S.  Amer.  II.  i. 
85  When  it  blows  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  the  stormy  Petrel 
makes  its  appearance.  1838  POE  A.  G.  Pyin  Wks.  1864  IV. 
123  Mother  Carey's  geese,  or  the  great  peterel. ..The  great 
peterel  is  as  large  as  the  common  albatross  and  is  car- 
nivorous. &n\Mm.i.\.  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  III.  514 The  Storm 
Petrel,,  .exhibiting  the  deep  keel  of  a  Swift,  and  possessing 
accordingly  enduring  powers  of  flight,  a  1879  in  Poems 
Places,  lir.  America,  etc.  90  Pied  petrels  coursed  about  the 
sea.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  s.v.,The  true  Petrels,  Pro- 
ccllartinx,  in  which.. are  combined  forms  so  different.. as 
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[       b.  Locally  applied  to  the  Kittiwnke. 

1770  PENNANT  Zool.  IV.  26  (The)  Kittiwake.. inhabits  the 
romantic  cliffs  of  Klamborough  head.  {Note}  Where  it  is 
called  Petrel. 

Petrel,  var.  PEITREL  Oos.  Petrenall,  obs.  f. 
PETIIONEL.  Petreol,  obs.  f.  PETROL.  Petrera, 
-ro,  obs.  var.  PEDREKO,  a  small  gun. 

Petrescent  (p/tre-sent),  a.  W/'s.  [i.L.petra 
rock,  stone  +  -ESCENT.]  Properly,  Becoming  con- 
verted into  stone  or  petrified  ;  bnt  usually,  Having 
the  quality  of  petrilying,  pethfactive.  (In  quot. 
'757.  Tending  to  form  'stone'  or  calculus.) 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  it.  ii.  32  A  Liquor 
abounding  with  petrescent  parts  may. .turn  Wood" (as  I  have 
observ'd  in  a  petrifying  Spring)  into  a  kind  of  Stone.  1676 
HODGSON  in  Phil.  Traits.  XI.  766  Concerning  petrescent 
Springs.  1757  Phil.  Trans.  L.  216  The  petrescent  quality 
of  his  urine  was.. destroyed.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  216  He 
thought  it  possible  to  make  oysters  and  mussels  breed  pearls 
by  feeding  them  with  a  proper  petiescent  water.  1819  H. 
BUSK  Banquet  11. 456*  Round  the  lapideous  tuft, .  .petrescent 
tendrils  cuil. 

So  Petre  sconce,  Petre  scency,  the  process  of 
petrifaction  ;  formation  of  calculus. 

i66»  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  246  That  which 
I  have  said . .  of  the  Disease  of  the  Stone,  concerning  the 
stony  seed,  and  so  of  petrescency  or  the  manner  of  making 
in  stones.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Kip.  Nat.  Philos.  it.  ii.  35 
None  of  the  enumerated  ways  of  Petrescency.  .deserves  to 
be  look'd  upon  as  satisfactory.  1799  KIRWAN  Ceol.  Ess. 
140  It  proves. .that  petrifactions  are  carried  on  in  appro- 
priate circumstances  in  modern  times,  and  the  successive 
process  of  petrescence. 

Petricolous  (pftrrWUs),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  *petricola  (f.  petra  rock  +  col-Ire  to  inhabit)  + 
-ous ;  in  mod.F.  pe'lricole  (Littre).]  Inhabiting 
rocks ;  saxicolous  ;  litaodomous. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pelricolus . .  shells  found  in  more 


pounding.]     trans.  To  knead  in  massage. 

1887  D.  MAGUIRE  Art  Massage  iv.  (ed.  4)  57  Grasping 
between  his  thumb  and  four  fingers  those  of  the  patient,  he 
pe'tries  all  the  circumference  for  a  few  minutes.  Ibid.  58 
Presses  strongly  while  he  petries  the  centre  of  the  hand. 

Petrifaction  (petrifoe-kjan).  Also  8-9  erron. 
petre-.  [f.  PETRIFY,  after  satisfaction,  stupe- 
faction, from  satisfy,  stupefy,  L.  satisfaclre,  stupe- 
facgre,  etc.,  instead  of  the  etymological  form 
PETRIKICATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  petrifying,  or  condition  of  being 
petrified;  conversion  into  stone  or  stony  substance ; 
in  Path,  formation  of  '  stone '  or  calculus. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  it.  v.  91  That  corall  is 
soft  under  water,  but  waxeth  hard  as  soon  as  it  arriveth 


Nature  before;  and  the  Action  by  which  this  is  performed, 
is  called,  Purification.  1801  PLAYPAIR  Illustr.  Hutlon. 
The.  117  What  are  called  petrifactions  or  the  formation  of 
stony  substances  by  means  of  water.  1885  G.  DENMAN  in 
Law  Rep.  14  Q.  B.  Div.  95!  Pearson.. (had  made  a)  well  for 
the  convenient  petrifaction  of  barristers'  wigs  and  other 
interesting  objects.  1896  A  lloutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  195  Dead 
tissues  lying  in  the  midst  of  living  tissues  are  prone  to  calci- 
fication and  petrifaction. 

b.  fig. :  cf.  PETRIFY  2. 

1713  WOLLASTON  Kelig.  Nat.  vi.  §  17  The  principle  of 
compassion  ..  broke  through  his  petrifaction,  and  would 
shew  that  it  could  not  totally  be  eradicated.  i8ap  HAZLITT 
Led.  Dram.  Lit.  253  This  is  making  a  petrefaclion  both  of 
love  and  poetry.  1868  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-Bits.  (1879) 
II.  148  To  my  horror  and  petrifaction.  1874  DF.UTSCH 
Kern.  172  The  common  assumption  that  Islam  is  identical 
with  mental  and  religious  petrifaction. 

2.  concr.  Something  petrified,  or  formed  by  con- 
version into  stone ;  a  stony  concretion  formed  by 
the  petrifying  of  an  organic  body,  as  in  fossils,  or 
by  the  deposition  of  mineral  substance  from  solu- 
tion in  water  or  other  liquid,  as  in  stalactites  and 
stalagmites. 


L'lipiivniarcHsss,  is  one  that  has  long  been  well  known. 
fg.    1862  Sat.  K,T>.  13  Sept.  321  M.  Hugo.. is  the  petrel 
>f  literature,  revelling  in  the  storms  of  passion,  and  the  con. 

met  of  the  elements  that  determine  human  action. 


Obstra.  Surf.  (1771)  259  A  Disposition  in  the  Blood  to  form 
Concretions  and  Petrefactions.  iSia  Chron.  in  Ann.  Keg. 
142  There  was  discovered  under  the  cliffs. .the  complete 
petrifaction  of  a  crocodile,  seventeen  feet  in  length.  1848 
DICKENS  Domtey  xxiii,  Curling  and  twisting  like  a  petri- 
faction of  an  arbour  over  the  threshold.  187*  NICHOLSON 
Palxont.  2  Fossils,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  petrifactions. 

fig.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poetsv.  (1,870)  128  He  gives  you  the 
petrifaction  of  a  sigh.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  >,  Pal.  xiv. 
(1858)  449  The  House  of  Loretto  is  the  petrifaction,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  '  Last  Sigh  of  the  Crusades '. 

Petrifactive  (petrife-ktiv),  a.  [f.  stem  of 
petrifact-wn  +  -i\-E:  cf.  stupefaclive.'}  Having  the 
quality  of  petrifying ;  causing  petrifaction. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNB  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxiii.  167  The  Lapi- 
descencics,  and  petrifactive  mutations  of  hard  bodies.  1778 
W.  PRYCF.  Min.  Cornub.  103  The  petrifactive  quality  of 
water.  1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Racks  iii.  145  The  famous 
fossil-mail  of  Guadaloupe,  locked  up  by  the  petrifactive 
agencies  in  a  slab  of  limestone. 

Petrifiable  (pe-trifoiiab'l),  a.  rare-".  [f. 
PETBIKY  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  petrified. 

In  mod.  Diets. 


PETRIFY. 

Petrific  (pflri-fik),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  mcd.L. 
petrijic-us,  i.  petra  rock,  stone :  see  -Fit-.] 

1.  Having  the   quality   of  petrifying;    making 
something  into  stone,  or  as  hard  as  stone ;  petri- 
factive, petrifying;  in  Path,  causing  the  formation 
of '  stone '  or  calculus. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  293  The  aggregated  Soyle  Death 

|  with  his  Mace  petrific  . .  As  with  a  Trident  smote.  1670 
W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Kis.  rj6  Indued  with  a  deopilative, 
and  (if  1  may  so  say)  antipelrifick  property.  1695  CONGREVB 

j  Taking  of  Namnre  xi,  Wing'd  Perseus,  with  Petrifick 
shield  Of  Gorgon's  head.  1746  SIMON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLIV.  308  Convinced  of  the  pelrific  Quality  in  some  Parts 
of  the  Lough.  1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXI. 
448  The  progress  of  petiific  conversion  may  be  traced  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  contiguous. .strata.  1839  Dt  OUINCKY 

i    Kecoll.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  11.  44  Stiffened,  as  by  the  petrific 

|    touch  of  Death. 

fig-  17*9  SAVAGE  Wanderer  t  56  [Winter's)  Breath  A 
nitrous  Damp,  that  strikes  pelrific  Death.  1782  Miss  BUBNEY 
Cecilia  vi.  11,  A  look  meant  to  be  nolhing  [ess  than  petrific. 
1837  DE  QUINCEY  in  Tail's  Mag.  IV.  69  No  society  is 
. .  so  cheerless  and  pelrific  in  its  influence  upon  others. 

2.  Loosely  in  passive  sense  :  Petrified,  stony. 
1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Mem.  Darviin  214  Marble  ana' other 

petrific  substances.  1888  F.  P.  NOBLE  in  Chicago  Advance 
10  May  290  In  Heidelberg,  Calvinism  is  plastic,  Scriptural, 
dynamic  ;  in  Westminster,  pettific,  scholastic,  dogmatic. 

t  Petri-ficate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  type 
*peirificare(lt.petrififare,  f.pilrifier) :  see  -ATE  a.] 
=  PETRIFY.  So  fPetri-flcant  a.,  petrifying. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xxxvii.  (1632)  43,  There  was 
some  grettie  or  petrificant  qualitie.  1647  J-  HALL  Poems 
n.  96  Though  our  hearts  petrificated  were,  Yet  causedst 
thou  thy  law  be  graven  there. 

Petrification  (pe  trifiky'-Jan).    Now  rare.    [a. 

F.  purification  (i6thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It. 
pelrificazione,  f  -atione  (Florio),  L.  type  (prob.  in 

niod.L.)  *petrificfilio,  n.  of  action  from  *pelrificare, 
pJtrifier,  PETRIFY.  For  this  the  non-etymological 
petrifaction  has  been  substituted.] 

1.  =  PETRIFACTION  i. 

1611  COTGR.,  Petri/ication,  a  petrification;  a  making 
stonie,  a  turning  into  stone.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  n.  v.  gr  We  have . .  visible  petrification  of  wood  in 
many  waters.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  320  Much  has  been 
already  said  and  written  of  Petrification.  1776  G.  SHHPLE 
Building  in  Water  132  It  is  the  Lime  alone,  that  creates 
the  Petrification.  1882  GEIKIK  Text-tit.  Geol.  v.  61 1  The 
only  true  petrification  . .  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
organic  substances,  molecule  by  molecule,  and  in  their 
replacement  by  precipitated  mineral  matter. 

b-  fig-   •=  PETRIFACTION  i  b. 

1678  CUDWORIH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  i.  193  Mortification 
or  petrification  of  thesoul.  1681  H.  HALLYWKLL  jl/fAiw/ro/;. 
Introd.  B,  This  state  and  condition  he  terms,  .a  Petrification 
or  Mortification  of  the  Mind.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  x,  A 
widowed  female  glaring  petrification  at  her  fellow  creatures. 
1891  Daily  News  28  Apr.  6/2  The  misfortune  was  that  the 
contagion  of  petrification  had  spread  to  the  free  churches. 

2.  concr.   —  PETRIFACTION  2. 

1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsh.  ii.  §  26  Incrustations  are  petrifica- 
lions,  made  by  such  waters  as  let  fall  their  stony  particles 
1761 1  tr.  Buschiugs  Syst.  Gcee.  III.  579  Great  numbers  of 
petrincations,  more  particularly  of  marine  shells  and  plants, 
are  found  among  them.  1794  SULLIVAN  Vinv  Nat.  I.  6r 
Flints  never  having  been  found  to  contain  petrifications,  or 
the  marks  of  any  organized  body. 

Petrified  (pe-tt  ifaid),  ///.  a.    [f.  PETRIFY  z>.] 

1.  Changed  into  stone  or  stony  substance. 

1667  H.  STUBBR  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  409  Upon  those  other 
Plants  with  petrified  roots  there  gathers  a  Lime-stone. 
1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  40  Some  of  the  Piers 
were  much  more  petrified  than  others.  Ibid.  52  We  met 
with  very  large  Cakes  of  the  petrified  Sand.  1813  BAKE- 
WELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  442  Petrified  fish  have  been  dis- 
covered in  solid  tocks  in  the  very  attitude  of  seizing  and 
swallowing  their  prey.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd. 
(ed.  4)  640  The  countless  petrified  remains  known  by  the 
names  of  Hamites,  Lituites,  Orthoceratites,  Cyrtoceralites. 
b.  trans/.  and_/f^.  Represented  or  embodied  in 
stone. 

1634  HABINGTON  Castara  (Arb.)  50  Spencer  hath  a  Stone  ; 
and  Draylons  browes  Stand  petrified  ith'  wall,  with  Laurell 
bowes  Yet  girt  about.  1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton  106 
Our  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  ancient  churches  are  truly 
petrified  poems. 

2.  jig.    Hardened,    stiffened,   'paralysed'  with 
surprise,  etc. :  see  PETRIFY  2. 

1710  WELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  Cod  II.  xix.  533  Melt  the 
Petrified  Obduracy  of  this  Harden'd  Heart  1  1700  HAN. 
MORE  Relig.  Fash.  World  (1791)  210  How  would  the  petri- 
fied enquirer  be  astonished.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Komola  xxxvi, 
This  petrified  coldness  was  better  than  a  passionate,  futile 
opposition.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  67  A 
careful  interpretation  of  the  petrified  language  of  ancient 
India  and  Greece. 

Petrifier  (pe-trif3i,3j).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KB  i.J 
One  who  or  that  which  petrifies. 

1891  ABBOTT  Philotnythtts  Introd.  16  Almighty  God, 
reported  as  a  Petrifier  of  unlawfully  dressed  fowls. 

Petrify  (pe'trifsi),  v.  Also  7  erron.  petrefle. 
[a.  F.  pSrifi-er  (i6thc.  in  Godef.  Compl.}  -  It. 
petrificare  '  to  grow  hard  as  a  stone '  (Florio),  ad. 
L.  type  *petrificare  (prob.  in  early  niod.L.),  f. 
petra  rock,  stone :  see  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  into  stone  or  stony  sub- 
stance ;  spec,  to  turn  (an  organic  body)  into  a  stony 
concretion  by  replacing  its  original  substance  by 
a  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  other  mineral  deposit ; 


PETRIFYING. 

also,  loosely,  to  encrust  with  such  a  deposit,  as  may 
be  done  by  a  stream  of  water  holding  the  mineral 
in  solution.  Also  absol. 


(1708)  103  A  Man  would  swear  the  whole  Woman  to  be 
directly  Petrify'd.  a  1697  AUBREY  Lives  (1898)  I.  131  At 
the  foot.-runnes  a  fine  cleare  stream  which  petrifies.  1750 
tr.  Leonardus*  Mirr.  Stones  30  Albertus  gives  an  account 
of  a  tree.. with  a  nest  and  birds  petrified.  1805-17  R. 
JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  229  Wood  is  petrified  with  an 
earthy  mineral,  as  in  wood-stone  and  wood-opal.  1869 
TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  I.  148  The  eight  caryatides,  .were 
supposed  to  have  been  petrified  by.. magic. 

2.  fig.  To  change  as  if  into  stone,     a.  To  deprive 
of  feeling,  vitality,  capacity  of  change  or  develop- 
ment, etc,;  to  harden,  benumb,  deaden,  stiffen. 

1626  DONNE  Serni.t  Luke  ii.  29  (1640)  34  Doe  not  petrifie 
and  harden  thy  Conscience  against  these  holy  suggestions. 
a  1711  KEN  Hyninarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  82  All  Hell 
let  loose. .to  blind  And  petrify  the  unrelenting  Mind.  1741 
POPE  Dune.  iv.  264  Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  a.t 
once,  And  petrify  a  Genius  to  a  Dunce.  1892  WESTCOTT 
Gospel  of  Life  57  It  is. .possible  to  petrify  a  doctrine  into 
an  outward  formula. 

b.  To  deprive  of  movement  by  a  sudden  emo- 
tion ;  to  make  motionless  or  rigid  with  astonish- 
ment, horror,  or  the  like;  to  paralyse,  stupefy, 
strike  dumb,  confound.  (Chiefly  passive.} 

1771  GOLDSM.  Haunch  of  Venison  108  With  looks  that 
quite  petrified  enter'd  the  maid.  1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
2  Aug.,  I  was  almost  petrified  with  horror  at  the  intelligence. 
1814  COL,  HAWKER  Diary(i%y$)  I.  96  Mr.  Cudmore  petrified 
the  whole  neighbourhood  with  his  astonishing  pianoforte 
playing.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  287  She  had 
stood  petrified  before  him,  as  if  affected  by  some  wicked  spell. 

3.  intr.  (for  pass.)    To  become  converted   into 
stone  or  stony  substance  ;  to  undergo  petrifaction. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  L  50  When  wood  and 
many  other  bodies  doe  petrifie.  .wee  do  not  usually  ascribe 
their  induration  tocold.  1730  A.  GORDON  Majffeis  Antphith. 
272  Cement  like  that  of  the  Ancients,  which  petrified.  1776 
G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  40  Those  Piers  did  not 
petrify  at  all  that  lay  on  Beds  that  were  not  gravelly. 

b.  fig. :  cf.  2. 

1685  DRVDEN  Threnod,  August.  8  Like  Niobe  we  marble 
grow,  And  petrify  with  grief.  iy»i  AMHERST  Terry  FiL 
No.  12  (1754)  62  A  director,  or  scull  of  a  college,  .petrifies 
in  fraud  and  shamelesness.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Rcf.Ch.  Eng. 
I.  29  The  minds  of  men  had  petrified  in  certain  forms  of 
theological  language. 

Pe'trifying,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  prec.  +  -ING1.]    The 

action  of  PETRIFY  v. ;  also  concr.  —  PETRIFACTION  2. 

X7ia  T.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  214  Rock-Works, 
Congelations,  Petrifyings,  and  Shell- Works. 

Pe'trifying,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  petrihes  (see  the  verb) ;  petrifactive. 

1653  FRENCH  (title)  The  Yorkshire  Spaw..the  Dropping, 
or  Petrifying  Well.  1660  R.COKE  Justice  yind.  21  Some 
isofapetrifymgquality.  jyosJ. TAYLOR  Joitrn*  Edenborough 
(1903)  48  The  water  is  of  a  petrifying  nature  and  as  it  falls 
tuins  the  moss  into  stone.  1878  HUXLEY  rhysiogr.  170  Such 
springs  are  vulgarly  <^a\\^  petrifying  springs.,  all  that  such 
springs  are  able  to  do  is  to  simply  cover  the  objects  which 
receive  the  water  with  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
TO.  fig. 

1667  Decay  Chr.P:etyx\i\.  p6  A  kind  of  petrifying  crime, 
which  induces  that  induration,  to  which  the  fearful  expecta- 
tion of  wrath  is  consequent.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray 
Fain.  II.  112  She  seemed.. surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Mourtray, 
to  whom,  with  petrifying  civility,  she  made  a  few  speeches 
on  her  recovery.  1814  MRS.  J.  WEST  Alitia  de  Lacy  IV. 
249  That  petrifying  horror  which,  by  benumbing  every 
faculty,  renders  them  all  incapable  of  useful  exertion. 

Petrine  (prtrain),  a.  [f.  L.  Petr-us  PETER  + 
-INE  :  cf.  PAULINE,  also  Gr.  Trtrptvos  stony,  rocky.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.  Petrine  liturgy,  the  Roman  liturgy  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  St.  Peter. 

Petrine  claims,  claims  of  the  Popes,  based  on  their  tradi- 
tional succession  fiom  St.  Peter. 

1846  S.  DAVIDSON  in  Eclectic  Rev.  May  529  Another  hypo- 
thesis is  that  of  Baur..  followed  by  Billroth,  [thai]  therewere, 
properly  speaking,  but  two  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church, 
the  Pauline  and  the  Pelrine.  1853  J.  MARTINEAU  Shut. 
Chr.  (1858)  252  The  '  Tubingen  romance ' .  .that  the  antago- 
nism between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Hellenic  Gospel.. continued  into  the  second  century.  1865 
LITTLEDALE  North  Side  of  Altar  5  The  early  Christian 
liturgies,  inclusive  of  the  Petrine  or  Roman  family.  1883 
tr.  Pfleiderer's  Influence  Paul  iii.  142  The  moderate  Jewish 
Christians  (the  Petrine  section). 

Hence  Petrinism  (p/Hriniz'm),  the  doctrine  of 
(or  attributed  to)  St.  Peter,  Petrine  theology  or 
teaching ;  Pe'trinize  v.  trans.,  to  make  Petrine, 
imbue  with  Petrinism. 

1857  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  II.  230  The  development  of 
Christianity  through  the  antagonism  of  Petrinism  and 
Paulinism.  1883  SCHAFF  Hist_.  Cft.  I.  m.  xxii.  212  He  has 
not.  .brought  upon  the  stage  either  a  Paulinised  Peter,  or  a 
Petrinised  Paul.  1903  J.  SMITH  Integr.  Script.  78  Baur's 
tendency  theory  of  a  conflict  between  Petrinism  and  Paulin- 
ism in  the  primitive  Church,  .no  longer  commands  belief. 

Petrist  (pj'trist).  [ad.  L.  Petrista,  f.  the  per- 
sonal name  J'etrus,  PETER:  see  -IST.]  A  follower  or 
disciple  of  Petrus  Lombardus  (Peter  the  Lombard), 
a  schoolman  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  called 
'  Master  of  the  Sentences'  (died  1164). 

1600  W.  WATSON  DecacartftJti(i6o2)  140  Petrists,  Thomistes, 
Scotists,  and  other  schoolemen. 
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PetrO-  (petro),  properly  combining  form  of  Gr. 
irerpos  stone  or  irirpa  rock,  as  in  I'ETUOGLYPH, 
-GRAPH,  etc.  In  Anat.  used  to  form  adjectives 
descriptive  of  parts  connected  with  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  some  other  part 
indicated  by  the  second  element  (most  of  which 
may  also  be  used  ellipt.  as  substantives)  :  as 

Petrohyoid,  Petroma'stoid,  Petro-occi-pital 
(petroccipital),  Fetropharyngeal,  Petrosphe1- 
noid,  -sphenoi-dal,  Petro-squamo'sal,  -squa-- 
mous,  Petrotympa'nie. 

1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem,  Biol.  (187^)243  The  hyoid 
bone.. from  it  a  slip  of  muscle  (*petrohyoid)  will  be  seen 
passing  up  towards  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull.  1848 
OWEN  A  rchetype  fy  Homol.  1/erteor.  Sleel.  29  The  coalescence 
of  the  primitively  distinct  mastoid  with  the  ossifying  capsule 
of  the  labyrinth  is  very  speedy,  .  .and  a  composite  '  *petro- 
mastoid1  bone  is  thus  formed.  Ibid.  31  In  the  walrus.. the 
mastoid,  or  petromastoid,  forms  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
outer  lateral  walls  of  the  cranium  as  does  the  squamosal. 
1831  R.  KNOX  CloqtteCs  A  nat.  85  The  first  part  of  this  line 
is  named  the  *Petro-occipital  suture.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t 
* Pctro-sphenoid ligament.  . .  PetrO'Sphenoictnl suture.  1842 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.t  *Petro-sphenoidal.  1899  Allbult's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  507  There  was  a  small  opening  into  the 
skull  along  the  *petro-squamosal  suture.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  240  A  line  of  fracture.. extended  from  left 
*petro-squamous  junction  backwards  along  the  parieto- 
occipital  suture  as  far  as  the  sagittal  suture.  1854  OWEN 
Skel.  #  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  238  [In  the  giraffe] 
the  *petrotympanic  is  a  separate  bone,  as  in  all  ruminants. 
1877  BURNETT  Ear  42  The  petrotympanic  fissure. 

Petrobrusian  (petrobr/rsian).  Ch.  Hist.  [ad. 
L.  Petrobrusiani  pi.,  f.  name  of  Pierre  de  Bruys 
(Petrus  Brusianus),  f.  Bruys  (£rnsiu»i).']  A 
member  of  a  sect  founded  by  Peter  or  Pierre  de 
Bruys  in  the  South  of  France  early  in  the  izth 
century,  who  rejected  infant  baptism,  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  opposed 
the  building  of  churches,  the  observance  of  fasts, 
sacred  music,  etc. 

c  1559  R.  HALL  Life  Fisher  in  Fisher's  Wks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
135  Petrus  Clinacensis  against  the . .  Petrobrussians.  1686 
HORNECK  C  rite  if.  Jesus  xv.  357  Petrus  Cluniacensis.  .having 
understood  of  the  Petrobrusians,  that  they  had  a  com- 
munion but  once  a  year,  thus  expostulates  with  them.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  F.  Langlois  objects  manicheism  to 
the  Pelrobrussians.  1889  W.  B.  CARPENTER  Perm.  Elem. 
Relig.  iii.  116  The  Petrobrusians,  the  Apostolical  brethren, 
and  the  Waldenses  have  been  recognised  as  possessing 
common  aims. 

Petrodrome  (pe-trodroum).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Petrodromus,  f.  Gr.  ire'rpos  stone  +  -Spo/tos  runner.] 
An  insectivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Fetrodro- 
mus  of  elephant-shrews,  esp.  P.  tetradactylus  of 
Mozambique. 

Petrogeny  (pftrfA^ni).  [f.  Gr.  ire-rpa  rock  + 
-GENY.]  (See  quot.) 

1888  TEALL  Petrography  Gloss.  448  Petrogeny,  that  de- 
partment of  geology  which  treats  of  the  formation  of  rocks. 

Petroglyph  (pe-triJglif).  [ad.  mod.F.  pttro- 
glyphe,  f.  Gr.  Ttirpa  rock  +  -"yXtnpij  carving.]  A 
rock -carving  (usually  prehistoric). 

1870  Athenziim  12  Feb.  235  The  peculiar  cup-shaped 
depressions  and  concentric  rings  rudely  sculptured  on  I 
certain  stones  in  this  locality.  In  addition  to  these  petro- 
glyphs  there  are  menhirs,  cairns,  and  duns,  while  crannoges 
occur  in  most  of  the  lochs.  1883  IM  THURN  Among  Ind. 
Guiana  xix.  403  Richard  Andre'e.  -has  described  and  figured 
a  very  large  number  of  examples  of  'petroglyphs1,  as  he 
calls  rock-drawings. 

So  Petroglyphic  a.,  belonging  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  petroglyph;  Petrogrlyphy  (pftrp'glifi), 
the  art  or  process  of  carving  upon  rocks. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Petrograpll  (pe-tr^graf).  (erron.  petra-.)  [f. 
Gr.  itirpa  rock  +  -OKAPH.]  A  writing  (or  what  is 
supposed  to  be  such)  carved  upon  a  rock ;  a  rock- 
inscription. 

1814  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  366  The  rock-manuscript, 
Petragraph,  or_  O^ham  Inscription.  1888  Science  27  July 
40/2  Mr.  Gushing  s  party  found  on  the  rocks  of  neighbour- 
ing mountains  petrographs,  or  crude  etchings. 

Petrographer  (pAr^-grafaj).  [f.  as  PETRO- 
GRAPHY-t-  EKJ  One  versed  in  petrography;  one 
who  scientifically  describes  or  studies  rocks. 

1881  JUDD  Volcanoes  ix.  265  Some  petrographers..have 
maintained  the  principle  [etc.).  1882  GEIKIE  in  Nature 
XXVII.  26/1  What  is  known  to  petrographers  by  the  name 
of '  fluxion-structure '. 

Petrographic  (petrogroe-fik),  a.  [f.  as  PETRO- 
QKAPHY  +  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  petrography. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  $  Darw.  73 
The  petrographic  character  of  the  oolitic  strata.  1892 
Nation  (N.Y.)  22  Dec.  474/3  Neglect  of  petrographic 
methods  by  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Survey. 

Petrogra'phical,  a.  Also  J  erron.  petra-. 
[f.  as  next  +  -AL.]  Relating  to,  engaged  in,  or 
dealing  with  petrography ;  also  =  petrographic. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  100  In  their  petragraphicall 
character  of  the  qualities  of  it  [Bezoar-stone],  they  make 
many  a  voyage  wide  of  the  Equator.  1843  NEWBOLD  in 
Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  XIV.  285  The  petiogtaphical 
characters  of  the  Marhatta  beds.  1880  Nature  XXI.  287/1 
To  prepare  his  petrographical  description  of  the  Caucasian 
region.  1895  T.  DWIGHT  Rep.  Yale  Univ.  74  The  rapidly 
increasing  petrographical  collections. 


PETROLENE, 

Hence  Fetrogra-phically  adv.,  in  relation  to 
petrography. 

1845  NEWBOLD  in  JrnL  Asiat,  Sac.  Bengal  XIV.  286 
Petrographically  speaking,  the  rock  passes  from  a  green 
chlorilic  schist.  1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  fy  Daiw*  v.  06 
The  deposit . .  may  be  divided  into  about  40  petrographically 
distinguishable  layers, 

Petrography  (pttipgrafi).  (In  7  erron. 
petra-.)  [mod.  f.  Gr.  irtTpa  rock  +  -GRAPHY.] 
The  scientific  description  of  the  composition  and 
formation  of  rocks;  descriptive  petrology. 

1651  BIGGS  N&u  Disp.  99  They  who  have  written  hitherto 
of  this  stone  [Bezoar-stoneJ,  . .  have  steer'd  by  the  compasse 
or  Lant-skip  only  of  others  petragraphy  and  description. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pctrographia^  term  for  a  history 
or  description  of  rocks :  petrography.  1885  J.  J.  H. 
TEALL  in  Nature  XXXI.  44-1/2  Descriptive  petrography., 
concerns  itself  with  the  chemical,  mineralogical  and  physical 
characters  of  the  individual  rocks.  1888  —  Brit.  Petro- 
graphy 5  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  petrography  is  a 
branch  ofgeology,  and  not  merely  a  department  of  mineralogy. 

Petrol  (pe-tr^l,  pArtfu-1).  Also  7  petroll,  -eol, 
-iol(l,9-ole.  [a.  Y.pttrofc  (i3thc.,  Hatz.-Darm.), 
petrolic  (i6th  c.),  f.  med.L.  PETROLEUM,  q.  v.] 

tl.  =  PETROLEUM.  Obs. 

1596  LODGE  Margarite  of  America  (Hunter.  Cl.)  52  As  the 


and  somtime  black,  and  being  once  set  on  fire  can  hardly 
be  quenched,  1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xiii.  85 
These  Ingredients  being  mingled  with  Oyl  of  Pettiol.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Petreol^  a  certain  Liquor  that  falls  from 
the  Fields  near  Modena,  like  Oyl  extracted  out  of  a  Rock. 
1796  KIKWAN  Elem.  Mzn.  (ed.  2)  II.  43  Petrol  is  evidently 
nothing  else  but  Naphtha,  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
1811  PINKERTON  Petralogy  II.  147  Naphtha,  or  pure  rock  oil, 
as  fluid  and  transparent  as  water;  petrol,  which  is  less  fluid 
and  pure,  when  it  is  yet  more  impure  it  becomes  mineral  tar. 

2.  Ckem.  A  hydrocarbon  (C8HIa)   occurring   in 
petroleum. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chent.  IV.  381. 

3.  [Keintroduced   from   mod.Fr.]    A   name  for 
refined  petroleum  as  used  in  motor-cars,  etc. 

[1893  SIR  D.  SALOMONS  Horseless  Carriage  14  Benzine  of 
a  certain  density,  known  in  France  under  the  name  of 
essence  de  petrol,  ..is  the  material  employed  to  run  the 
engines]  1897  Westm,  Gaz.  23  July  7/1  To  prevent  the 
sale  in  this  country  of  a  French  preparation  known  as 
1  Petiol',  the  fumes  of  which  are  said  to  be  extremely  explo- 
sive and  very  easily  ignited.  Ibid,  26  July  5/1  The  death 
by  fire  of  a  lady  in  a  hairdresser's  shop  while  having  her 
hair  dressed  with  a  preparation  known  as  petrole.  Ibid. 
24  Nov.  7/3  [The  car]  was  worked  on  the  Daimler  principle, 
the  motive  power  used  being  petrol,  or  refined  petroleum. 
looo  Daily  News  24  Apr.  7/5  How  largely  petroleum  spirit 
(familiarly  known  as  'petrol1),  holds  favour  may  be  seen 
by  stating  that  there  were  three  steam  cars,  and  but  one 
driven  by  heavy  oil.  Eighty  .  .  were  '  petrol  '  cars. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1895  Times  28  Nov.  11/5  The  Germans  had  also  attempted 
petrol  cycles.  Mr.  Penmngton  of  New  York  had  invented 
a  petrol  bicycle.  1809  Westm.  Gaz,  10  June  7/2  The 
'Delahaye'  four-wheel  petrol-driven  phaeton.  1900  BKAU- 
MONT  Motor  Vehicles  <y  Motors  xiv.  (heading),  Light 
Petrol  Motor  Vehicles.  Ibid,  xv,  Petrol  Motor  cycles.  1900 
Daily  News  7  Sept.  6/5  The  two  petrol  omnibuses  now 
running  had  taught  them  some  valuable  lessons.  1003 
Motoring  Annual  '248  The  power  is  derived  from  the  Fischer 
petrol  -electric  combination  in  which  a  petrol  engine  works 
a  dynamo  and  charges  an  accumulator. 

Hence  Pe'trol  v.  trans.,  to  supply  with  petrol  ; 
Fe-trolag-e,  the  pouring  of  petroleum  in  a  thin 
film  over  stagnant  water  and  puddles,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes. 

1902  Daily  Mail  23  Apr.  3/6  The  [motor-]  cars  can  be  fed, 
gioomed,  and  petiolled  for  a  nominal  charge.  1904  Brit. 
Med.  yrnl.  17  Sept.  630  It  seems  to  me  that  this  method 
should  take  from  the  first  this  form  —  namely  drainage—  and 
that  it  Is  not  wise  to  substitute  for  it  petrolage.  Ibid.  633 
He  is  evidently  sparing  of  oil  for  petrolage. 

Petrol,  obs.  form  of  PATROL. 

II  Fetrola'tum.  Phann.  [mod.L.,  f.  PETHOL  + 
-atum  in  acetatunij  sulphatttm,  etc,  :  see  -ATE  *  c.] 
The  official  name  in  U.  S,  Pharm.  for  pure  vaseline, 
called  in  the  British  Pharm.  paraffinutn  molle. 

1887  Set.  Amer.  (N.  Y.)  7  May  203/3  With  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief apply  petrolatum  evenly.  1890  WEBSTER  s.v.,  Petro- 
latum is  the  officinal  name  for  the  product.  Cosmoline  and 
vaseline  are  commercial  names  for  substances  essentially 
the  same,  but  differing  slightly  in  appearance  and  con- 
sistence or  fusibility. 

Petrolean  (pAr<?u*han),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PETRO- 
LE-UM  +  -AN.]  Using  petroleum  (for  incendiary 
purposes:  see  PETROLEUR). 

1893  GOLDW.  SMITH  Ess.  2  Satanism  manifests  itself,.  under 
various  forms  and  names,  such  as  Nihilism,  Intransigentism, 
Petrolean  Communism. 


Petrolene  (pe'trfll/h).  Ckem.  [a. 
f.  pttrole  or  PETROL-EUM  +  -ENE.]  Boussingault's 
name  for  the  oily  volatile  constituent  of  asphalt  or 
compact  bitumen. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chan.  Ore:-  Bodies  721  This  name 
[Petrolene]  has  been  given  by  M.  Boussingault  to  a  substance 
which  he  extracted  from  the  bitumen  of  Bechelbronn.  .. 
Petrolene,  thus  obtained,  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  little 
taste,  but  a  bituminous  odour.  1863-73  WATTS  Diet.  Chent. 
I.  426  According  to  Bouswingault  .  .  asphalt  or  compact 
bitumen  is  a  mixture  of  two  definite  substances,  viz.  asphal- 
tene,  which  is  fixed  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  Petrolene, 
which  is  oily  and  volatile. 


PETBOLEOUS. 

Fetroleous  (p/r.r<wli'os),  a.  [f.  PETROLE-UM 
+  -<ius.]  Abounding  in  or  containing  petroleum. 
1763  tr.  nnschitig's  Syst.  Gcog.  III.  61  The  petroleous 
wt-IK  of  SafTo  ..  are  observed  to  become  very  turbid.  1876 
M.  COLUNS  Miitirixht  ti)  Midnight  III.  ix.  154  If  he  had 
been  able  to  command  more  champagne,  howsoever  petro- 
leous, . .  he  might  have  been  happy. 

Petroleum  (prtr*'Wfcn).  Also  6-8  -ium. 
[a.  med.L.  petroleum,  (.  L.  petra  (Gr.  irlrpa) 
rock  +  oleum  oil.]  A  mineral  oil,  varying  from 
light  yellow  to  dark  brown  or  black,  occurring 
in  rocks  or  on  the  surface  of  water  in  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  in  modem  times  of  great 
economic  importance,  esp.  as  a  source  of  oils  for 
illumination  and  mechanical  power ;  rock-oil. 

Usually  distinguished  from  the  more  limpid  oils  called 
naplithti  and  the  more  viscid  called  maltnti  or  mineral  tar, 
but  sometimes  used  to  include  one  or  both  of  these. 

[1348-9  Acctt.  Exch.,  K.  R.  Bundle  391.  No.  15.  m.  18 
Domino  Regi  de  precepto  suo . .  in  Cameram  suam  apud 
Caleys..viij  Ib.  de  petroleum.  14..  Shane  MS.  5  If.  10/2 
Petroleum .. oleum  est  factum  de  petra.  ,G[allice]  petroille.J 
1526  Crete  Herball  xxvi.  (1529)  Bv,  Make  a  decoccyon  in 
oyle  petrolium.  1343  TRAHERON  I'igo's  Chirurg.  (Straunge 
Wds,),  Petrolium  is  vsed  for  naphtha  which  droppeth  out 
of  a  b.ibilonyke  lyme.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  evil.  296  The 
garden  Angelica,  .sinelleth  almost  like  to  Petroleum.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxi.  vii.  II.  415  In  Babylon  . .  is  a  certain 
liquid  Bitumen  or  Petroleum,  an  oleous  substance  [bitumen 
liquidum  oleo  simile],  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  (1617)  42 
If  you  annoint..with  the  oile  Petrolium.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  217  The  Bitumen  . .  found 
floating  in  Form  of  an  Oyl  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water 
. .  called  by  Naturalists  Naphtha,  and  Petroleum.  1761 
W.  LEWIS  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  445  Fine  petroleum  catches 
fire  on  the  approach  of  a  flaming  body.  1800  Misc.  Tracts 
in  Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.  320/2  This  oil  is  a  genuine  petroleum, 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  coal  tar,  being  in  fact  the  self- 
same thing.  1826  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  X.  5  The  other  [well] 


in  Persia,  and  in  the  West  Indies.      1861   Times  21   Jan! 
7/6  In  November  1859  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wells 


as  well  as  in  coal  oil: 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  petroleum-burner,  -car, 
-filler,  -furnace,  -lamp,  -molar,  -ointment,  -spring, 
-still,  -stave,  -thrower  (cf.  PETROLEUR),  -well; 
petroleum-driven  adj. ;  petroleum-ether,  a  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  petroleum,  also  called 
naphlhalic  ether;  petroleum-oil  =  petroleum  ;  in 
mod.  use  spec,  applied  to  those  varieties  whose 
vapour  ignites  or  '  Hashes '  at  higher  temperatures, 
as  distinguished  from  petroleum-spirit,  whose 
vapour  flashes  at  lower  temperatures. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Petroleum-burner,  a  burner 
contrived  to  vaporize  and  consume  liquid  petroleum  fed  to 
it  from  a  reservoir.  Ibid.,  * Petroleum-car,  one  for  trans- 
porting petroleum  in  bulk.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xiii, 
And  drank  "petroleum-champagne  at  4  dollars  a  bottle. 

rWestm.  Gaz.  28  Feb.  9/2  'Petroleum  drinking  is  on 
increase  in  France.  1896  Ibid.  16  Nov.  9/1  In  the 
*petroleum-driven  cars  there  is  an  odour,  which  would  be 
more  acceptable  if  it  were  perfumed.  1866  Intell.  Observ. 
No.  51.  231  A  volatile  essential  oil  ..  termed  *petroleum 
ether.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  8  May  3/1  At  a  recent  inquest 
the  'petroleum  inspector  of  the  London  County  Council 
stated  that  within  a  fortnight  there  had  been  eleven  sufferers 
from  the  use  of  low-flash  oil  \  1903  Daily  Chron.  n  Dec. 
6/6  The  'petroleum  motors  . .  show  that  a  very  distinct 
advance  has  been  made  during  the  twelve  months.  1799 
G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  41  Mealed  powder ..  mixed  with  j 
rock-oil,  or  'petroleum  oil.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal 
Mining  (1875)  121  Within  the  last  few  years,  lamps  for 
burning  paraffin  and  petroleum  oils  underground  have  been 
devised.  1898  Daily  News  14  July  6/6  I'o  adopt  a  flash 
point  of  100  degrees  (Abel  close  test)  as  the  dividing  line 
between  petroleum  oil  and  petroleum  spirit.  1900  Regula- 
tions Storage,  etc.,  Petrol  15  May  (Home  Office),  The  ex- 
pression '  Petroleum  spirit '  shall  mean  the  petroleum  to 
which  the  Petroleum  Act,  1871,  applies.  1881  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  VIII.  1509  Artificial  Turpentine-oil,  'Petroleum- 
s-pin!, Polishing  Oil :  distillate  between  r2o°-i7o°.  1900 
Daily  News  17  Apr.  7/4  Petroleum  spirit  still  holds  the 
field  as  a  propelling  force,  both  in  the  cars  exhibited  here 
and  in  those  seen  in  London  streets.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  ff  Mining  21  Some  ten  years  ago  "petroleum-springs 
weie  discovered  in  California.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 

Petroleum-still,  a  still  for  separating  the  hydrocarbon 
products  from  crude  petroleum,  etc.,  in  the  order  of  their 
volatility.  1800  Misc.  Tracts  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  315  An 
Account  of  the  'Petroleum  Wells,  in  the  Burmah  Dominions. 

II  Petroleur  (pt-troto'r).  [Fr.  (in  Diet.  Acad. 
1878),  f.  pftrole  +  -eur,  ending  of  masc.  agent- 
nouns.]  A  (male)  incendiary  who  uses  petroleum. 
Also  ||  P6troleuse  dvtrolSz)  [fern,  of  this],  a  female 
who  does  the  same  ;  esp.  applied  to  the  women 
who  set  fire  to  public  buildings  in  Paris  by  means 
of  petroleum,  during  the  Commune  in  May  1871. 

1871  Stantlardj  Sept.  4  The  judgment  recorded  against 
the  five  Petroleusus,  or  petroleum-throwers,  tried  this  week. 
1871  RUSKIN  fors  Clav.  vii.  (1896)  I.  138  His  daughter  had 
made  a  petroleuse  of  herself.  1878  DOWUEN  St«d.  Lit.  466 
Ihe  pelroleuse  dragged  like  a  chained  beast  through  the 
KMchug  streets  of  Paris.  1902  Daily  Chron.  13  May  6/6 

its  looks  suggested  the  petroleur  more  than  the  litterateur. 

Petrolic  vp/bc'l'k),  a.  [f.  PETROL  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  petrol  or  petroleum;  also,  relating 
to  the  use  ol  petrol  motor-cars. 
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Petrolic  ether,  one  of  the  four  products  into  wliich  crude 
petroleum  is  refined,  being  that  which  comes  over  at  a 
temperature  of  40°  to  ;ou  Fahr.,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  "640  to  '650. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  497  Recife,  spirits  of  wine 
200  grammes;  petrolic  ether,  5  grammes.  1901  Autocar 
19  July  69/1  The  Swiss  War  Office  have,  .[provided]  for  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  for  the  petrolic  instruction  of 
army  officers. 

Petroliferous  (petroli-feres),  a.  [f.  PETRO- 
LEUM or  PETROL  +  -i-feroits,  -FERGUS,  q.  v.]  Pro- 
ducing or  yielding  petroleum. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1898  Nature  5  May  20/2  Subterranean 
petroliferous  strata.  1900  Pop.  Sfi.  Monthly  Mar.  610  The 
new  oil  rock  had  proved  petroliferous. 

Petrolin  (pe-trolin).  Also  erron.  -ice.  [f. 
PKTROLECM  or  PETROL  +  -IN.]  Christison's  name 
for  a  substance  obtained  by  him  from  Rangoon 
petroleum,  identical  with  paraffin,  b.  A  trade 
name  for  an  oil  obtained  from  petroleum. 

1831  SIR  R.  CHKISTISON  in  Trans.  K.  Sac.  Ellin.  (1836) 
XIII.  121, 1  find  that  the  crystalline  principle  of  petroleum 
differs  materially  from  that  of  coal-tar,. .and  I  shalltherefore 
beg  leave  to  denominate  it  I'etroline.  1838  [see  PARAFFIN 
i).  1841  BRANDK  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Petroline,  a  substance  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon.  1884 
Health  Exkib.  Catal.  77/2  Illuminating  Oils,  viz.  Petroline 
or  Crystal  Oil. 

Pe-trolist.  [f.  PETROL-EUM  +  -IST.]  =  PETRO- 
LEUH,  PETROLEUSE. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1905  Dundee  Advertiser  10  Jan.  8  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Louise  Michel  directly  proposed  the 
institution  of  the  Petrolists. 

Fetrolize  (pe-trolaiz),  v.  [f.  PETROL,  PETRO- 
LEUM +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  on  fire  by  means  of  petroleum : 
cf.  PETROLEUR,  PETROLEUSE. 

a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Garden  (1880)  I.  130  The  com- 
munists. .  petrolising  clubs  and  palaces,  upsetting  columns. 

2.  T<>  make  like  petroleum  ;   to  imbue  with  the 
character  of  petroleum.         1890  Cent.  Diet,  cites  URE. 

Petrology  (pftrjvlodsi).  [f.  Gr.  wtrpa  rock  + 
-OLOGY:  orig.  formed  erron.  aspetralogy.]  That 
branch  of  geology  which  deals  with  the  origin, 
structure,  and  composition  of  rocks. 

1811  PINKERTON  (title}  Petralogy,  A  Treatise  on  Rocks. 
1876  PACE  Adv.  Text-bk.Geol.  xx.  440  The  whole  petralogy 
of  the  period,  .is  a  thing  taking  place  beneath  and  around 
us.  \&]b  Academy  ii  Oct.  410/3  German  monographs  deal, 
ing  with  microscopic  petrology.  1880  Nature  XXI.  259  A 
valuable  memoir  on  the  petrology  of  Rodriguez  by  Mr.  N.  S. 
Maskelyne. 

So  Petrolo'gic,  Fetrolo-gical  it.,  pertaining  or 
relating  to  petrology  ;  Petrolo 'glcally  adv.,  in 
relation  to  petrology ;  Petro  logfist,  one  versed  in 
petrology ;  one  who  studies  rocks  scientifically. 

1879  WEBSTE_R,  SuppL,  *Pctrologic,  pertaining  to  petro- 
logy, or  the  science  or  investigation  of  rocks.  1814  Edin, 
Rev.  XX I II.  64  By  reading  through  this  *petralogical 
performance.  1864  J.  B.  JUKES  in  Reader  IV.  678/2  The 
lithological  composition  and  petrological  structure  of  the 
rocks  immediately  beneath  it.  1845  NEWBOLD  in  Jrnl. 
Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal^  XIV.  I.  283  The  schists.. of  Kiltoor 
resemble,  *petrologically,  the  jaspideous  schists  of  Bellary 
and  Spndur.  1811  PINKERTON  Petralogy  I.  p.  xvii,  This 
unavoidable  uncertainty  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the 
greatest  of  'petralogisls.  1874  LYEI.L  Etetn.  Geol.  xxviii. 
497  Rocks  containing  an  excess  of  silica  are  termed  by  many 
Petrologists  acid  rocks. 

Petro-mastoid :  see  PETRO-. 

II  Petromyzon  (petromai-ZfSh).  Ichth.  [mod. 
L.  (Linnaeus,  1735),  f.  Gr.  nirpo-s  stone  +  ^vfaiv 
'  sucking,  sucker ',  pr.  pple.  of  pvf-tui  to  suck,  lit. 
'stone-sucker',  formed  on  the  explanation  of  late 
or  med.  L.  lampetra,  from  lamblre  to  lick  + 
petra  stone  :  see  LAMPREY.]  Name  of  a  genus  of 
lampreys,  now  restricted  to  those  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Hence  Petromyzont,  any  member 
of  the  Petromyzontidss  or  lamprey  family ;  Petro- 
myzo  ntoid  a.,  related  to  the  lampreys ;  also  sb. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Svppl.,  Petromyzon,  the  stone- 
sucker,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  zoology,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  chondropterygii  order,  comprehending 
the  lamprey,  &c.  1854  BADHAM  Halicut.  438.  1878  BELL 
Gegenbaur  s  Con rp.  Anat.  448  In  Petromyzon  two  enlarge- 
ments which  contain  the  auditory  organ  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  this  capsule. 

t  Fetron,  variant  of  PECTRON  Obs. 

1590  BARWICK  Breeft  Disc.  Weapons  xviii.  K  iv,  There  is 
ten  to  one  armed  more  vpon  the  head  then  vpon  the  petron. 

Petronel  (peWnel).  Now  Hist,  or  arch. 
Also  6-7 -ell,  (6  petrenall,  petranel(l,  petternel, 
7  petronil,  pewternol,  Sc.  puitternell).  [a.  F. 
petrinal  (Pare  i6th  c.),  dial,  form  of  poitrinal 
(poict-,pot-,  Godef.),  sb.  use  of  poitrinal  adj.  '  of 
or  belonging  to  the  breast  or  chest ',  f.  poitrine 
breast,  chest  :-pop.L.  *pectorina,  f.  pectus,  pi. 
pectora  breast.  So  called  because  in  firing  it,  the 
butt  end  rested  against  the  chest.]  A  kind  of 
large  pistol  or  carbine,  used  in  the  i6th  and  early 
1 7th  century,  esp.  by  horse-soldiers. 

a  I577GASC01GNE  MV^/ivr  Wks.  (1587)  186  Their  peecesthen 
are  called  Petronels.  1586  R.  LANE  Let.  to  Ralegh  in 
Hakluyfl  l'iy.  (1600)  III.  263  Being  by  the  way  shot  thwait 
the  buttocks  by  mine  Irish  boy  with  my  petronell.  1598 
I'.AKKLI  Thcsr.  ll'tirns  v.  ii.  143  A  PetraiiL-ll.or  handUM 
pem,  1602  .i;.idtfii  Kegr.  (1848)  II.  224  Hauing  Bad 


PETROSTEARIN. 

vsing  of  ane  pistoll  and  puitternell . .  and  presenting  the  same, 
to  hawe  sthott  at  Andro  Hay.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  341 
Most  of  the  horsemen  being  well  appointed  with  muskets  or 
pewternels  ready  charged.  1696  BLOC  NT  Glossogr.,  Petronel, 
a  horsemanspcece,.  .which  were  always  hanged  at  the  Brest, 
ready  to  shoot,  as  they  do  now  at  the  Horses  Brest.  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  787  But  he  with  petronel  upheaved. 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i. 
xix,  'Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel,  And  Mortham,  steed 
andrider,  fell.  18*4  Ann.  Sporting\\.  200  Another  engine, 
called  a  petronel  or  poitrinal,  which,  according  to  Fauchet, 
was  the  medium  between  the  harquebus*  and  the  pistol. 
Nicot,  however,  says  it  was.. when  discharged .. rested  on 
the  breast  of  the  person  who  used  it.  1838  Hist,  flee,  \lk 
Dragoon  Guards  Introd.  y  The  Cuirassiers  were  armed 
Cap-a-pie,  and  their  Arms  were  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  large 
pistols, called  petrenels.  1881  GREENER  Can  35  The  German 
'Kilters'  were  the  first  to  employ  'petronels'  or  hand- 
bombardes,  on  horseback, 
t  b.  trans/.  =  next.  Obs. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  ii.  142  The  Petronell  and 
Plstolier  is.,  wcaponed  with  a  Petronell  peece,  which  is  with 
a  snap-haunce.  1602  zr/d  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnats.  i.  ii.  160 
There  be  neuer  an  ale-house  in  England,  ..but  sets  forth 
some  poets  petternels  or  demilances  to  the  paper  warres  in 
Paules  Church-yard.  i6sa  F.  MARKHAM  Btc.  War  in.  i. 
§  5.  82  The  third  sort  which  are  Carbines,  are  armed 
Petronels. 

t  Petronellier.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  petrinalier 
(a\sopoil-,poict-,pcsl-'),  i.  pet-, poitrinal:  see  prec. 
and  -IER.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  petronel. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Weeds  Wks.  (1587)  186  Or  of  the  stone 
wherwith  the  lock  doth  strike,  Pelronelliers,  they  called  are 
by  like.  1590  BARWICK  Breefe  Disc.  Weapons  G  iv.  Sir 
lohn  Smith  dooth  commend  trie  Long  bowes  and  the  Cros- 
bpwes,  to  serue  on  horseback,  to  be  better  wepons  then 
either  the  Petronelliers  or  the  Pistolliers  [=sT. 

Petro-oocipital,  -pharyngeal :  see  PETHO-. 

Petrosal  (pftroii-sal),  a.  (so.)  Anat.  [f.  L. 
petros-us  stony,  rocky  +  -AL.]  Applied  to  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  (petrosal  bone, 
med.L.  os  pelrosunf),  and  parts  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  it. 

1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  118  A  Vein,  .returns  to 
the  superior  petrosal  Sinus.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
739/2  The  petrosal  ridges  form  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 
1854  OWEN  Skel.  4  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  192  It 
is  excavated  in  front  to  lodge  the  petrosal  cartilage.  1871 
HUXLEY  Phys.  viii.  198  The  essential  organ  of  the  sense  of 
Hearing,  .[is]  lodged  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  and  solid  mass 
of  bone  (from  its  hardness  called  petrosal),  forming  a  part 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

b.  absol.  as  sb.  =  Petrosal  bone. 

1848  OWEN  Archetype  ft  Homol.  Vertcbr.  Skel.  13,  I  have 
substituted  for  '  pars  petrosa  'or  '  os  petrosum '  the  sub- 
stantive term  'petrosal '.  . .'  Petrosal '  has  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  best  English  equivalent  of  Cuvier's  rocher  '.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbaur's  Conip.  Anat.  458  In  all  Birds  ami, 
Reptiles  the  petrosal  (prootic)  lies  in  front  of  the  ex- 
occipital. 

fPetro-se,  a.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [ad.  'L.petrSs-us, 
f.  petra  rock,  stone  :  see  -OSE.]  Rocky,  stony. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ft  Min.  232  Diphilus  makes 
them  equal  to  the  guilt-head,  if  living  in  petrose  places. 

Petroseline  (pe-tnfeflain),  a.  [f.  L.  petro- 
selin-um,  a.  Gr.  vtrpoaiMrov  rock-parsley,  f.  irirpa 
rock  +  afXlvov  parsley.]  Of  or  related  to  parsley. 

1717  S.  SWITZER  Pract.  Card.  vi.  xlviii.  246  The  apium, 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  petrpseline  family.  1760 
J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  322  Petroseline  Wortle,  Apium. 

Petrosilex  (petro,s3i-leks).  Jlfin.  [mod.L.,  f. 
petr-us  stone  or  petr-a  rock  +  silex  flint,  pebble ; 
also  in  Fr.  (1753  D'Holbach  Min.  de  Walerius  I. 
176,  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  hard  rock;  an  early 
name  for  compact  feldspar,  now  called  Felsite ;  in 
Dana  given  as  a  synonym  of  albite  and  orthoclase. 

1770  Cronstedfs  Min.  I.  68  Petro-silex,  Lapis  Cornells. 
The  Horastein  of  the  Germans.  1791  BEDDOES  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXI.  63  It  forms  molten  currents  of  petrosilex 
and  flint  exactly  the  same  as  our  gun-flints.  1794  SULLIVAN 
View  Nat.  1. 4^37  Porphyries,  properly  so  called,  and  jaspers, 
but  more  ambiguously  petro-silices  and  felt  spar.  1815  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  463  Petrosilex,  or  Chert 
occurs  most  frequently  in  beds  of  limestone.  1855  LYALL 
Man.  Geol.  xxviii.  (ed.  O  476  Compact  Felspar,  which  has 
also  been  called  Petrosilex,  ..is  allied  to  clinkstone,  but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent.  It  is  a  varying 
rock,  of  which  the  chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  iv.  (1869)  77  The  type  of  the 
felspathic  extreme  of  the  series  of  trap  rocks  is.. petrosilex 
..the  average  composition  of  which  is  25  parts  quartz  and 
7Sfelspar. 

Petrosiliceous  (pe^trosili-Jas),  a.  [f.  prec. 
after  siliceous.']  Consisting  of  or  containing  petro- 
silex. 

1790  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ea.  174  Vast  layers  of  porphyry .  .either 
argillaceous,  or  petrosiliceous.  1804  WATT  in  PkiL  Trans. 
XCIV.  298  A  species  of  petrosilex  is  found.. in  Corsica, 
which  contains  radiated  petrosiliceous  glands,  from  half  a 
line  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  1879  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceram,  Art 
60  Mineralogically,  it  is  to  be  classed  with  petrosihcioos 
felspar. 

Petro-sphenoid.-squamous.etc. :  see  Pi 
Petrostearin    (petr»,stfirin).    [f.    PETRO- 
STEARIN.]    A  name  for  ozocerite,  a  mineral  re- 
sembling stearin. 

1879  WEBSTER,  Suppl..  Petro-stearine . .,  a  solid  unctuc 
material  of  which  certain  kinds  of  candles  are  made.     1093 
in  A>/.  Sac.  Lex. 

Petro-tympanio :  see  PETRO-. 
PetrouUle,  -ville,  obs.  forms  of  PATBOL. 
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Petrous  (pe'tras),  a.  [f.  L.  petros-us  stony, 
rocky  :  cf.  F.  petreux,  -euse  (isthc.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  as  hard  as,  stone  or  rock  ; 
stony,  rocky  :   in  Anat.  spec,  applied  to  a  part  of  , 
the  temporal   bone   (in  some  animals  a  separate 
bone),  remarkable  for  its   density  and   hardness, 
and  forming  a  protective  case  for  the  internal  ear 
or  labyrinth ;    med.L.  as  petrosum,  F.  as  pittreux 
(Pare) ;  also  =  PETEOSAL. 

[c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirtirg.  1 10  f>ese  boonys  . .  ben  ful  hard 
J>ere  as  be  hole  of  be  eere  passlf?  boru},  &  bei  ben  clepid 
petrosa.)  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  D  iv  b,    < 
The  .v.  and  the  .vj.   be  y°   bones  [of  the  head]  that  are 
called  Petrous,  for  they  are  harde  as  a  stone.     1657  Physical 
Diet.,  Petrous,  rocky.     1741   MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)    . 
100  The  inferior  petrous  Part  is  thick.     1800  SIR  A.  COOPER 
in  Pkil.    Trans.  XC.  154   The   probe   struck  against   the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.     1869  HUXLEY  Phys.    \ 
viii.  228  The  bony  labyrinth,  as  this  collection  of  cavities  in 
the  petrous  bone  is  termed,  is  perfectly  closed. 

absol.   1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  596  Small  abscess    ; 
size  of  Barcelona  nut  found  in  petrous. 

2.  ?  Pertaining  to  rock  or  stone ;  ?  petrifying. 
01851  Mom  Miner  of  Peru  Poet.  Wks.  1852  II.  172  By 

death  unchanged  So  strong  had  been  the  power  preservative, 
Mineral  or  petrous,  of  the  charmed  flood. 

Pett,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PEAT,  PET,  PIT. 

||  Pettah  (pe-ta).  [ad.  Tamil  pittai  (Yule  & 
Bnrnell).]  A  town  or  village  lying  outside  of  or 
around  a  fort,  but  itself  sometimes  partially  forti- 
fied. Also  attrib. 

1763  R.  ORME  Milit.  Trans.  Indostan  I.  n.  151  The 
pagoda  served  as  a  citadel  to  a  large  pettah.  1803  WELLINGTON 
in  Gurw.  Desp.  II.  193  The  Pettah  wall  was  very  lofty  and 
defended  by  towers.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India 
(1854)  383  The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  fort,  .encircling 
the  town,  and  separated  from  the  pettah,  a  part  of  Galle 
inhabited  by  natives  and  government  servants,  by  an 
esplanade.  1876  JAS.  GRANT  Hist.  India  I.  Ixxi.  369/1  The 
pettah  was  taken  on  the  24th. 

Pettaill,  var.  PEDAII.E  Obs.  Pettar-,  Petter- 
aro,  var.  PEDBEBO  Obs.,  a  small  gun.  Pette, 
obs.  f.  PET,  PIT. 

Petted  (pe-ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  PET  z/.l  +  -ED  1.]    | 
Treated  as  a  pet  or  favourite,  made  a  pet  of,  made 
much   of;    indulged,   spoiled   by   petting   or   in- 
dulgence. 

In  sense  often  approaching  the  next,  since  the  indulged    i 
child  is  specially  apt  to  take  offence  at  supposed  slights. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.,  Bonny  Bessie  lii,  Petted  things 
can  nought  but  teez  ye.  1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii.  (1850) 
50  She  began  to  cry  and  sob,  like  a  petted  bairn.  1826 
DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  m.  vi,  The  wind  was  capricious  and 
changeable  as  a  petted  beauty.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xxx,  We  are  but  like  petted  children,  who  break  and  throw 
from  them  the  toys  they  have  wept  themselves  sick  for.  1853 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  ii,  Eliza  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  mistress,  from  girlhood,  as  a  petted  and  indulged 
favourite.  1877  BRYANT  yd  November  1861  ii,  Tenderly 
the  season.. Spared  the  petted  flowers  that  the  old  world 
gave  the  new.  1887  Poor  Nellie  (1888)  143  The  petted  hobby 
of  two  distinguished  Ministers. 

Petted  (pe-ted),  a.  [f.  PET  sbt  +  -ED  2.]  In 
a  pet;  offended  or  sulky  at  feeling  slighted  or  ill- 
used;  piqued;  given  to  taking  pet,  pettish. 

1760  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  I.  149,  I  was  petted 
at  their  neglect  of  us  during  our  long  illness.  l8i4WonDSW. 
Excursion  i.  580  Poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood  And  a 
sore  temper. 

Hence  Fe'ttedly  adv.,  pettishly;  Fe-tteduess. 

1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma.  Ixiv.  287  Take  off  his    i 
nightcap  !  cried  Jack,  pulling  pettedly  at  the  strings  of  the    ' 
hood.     1893  Whitby  Gaz.  6  Oct.  3/5  Though  I  do  not  wish 
to  show  any  pettedness  I  have  now  no  alternative  but  to  say 
that  I  have  no  proposition  to  make. 

Pettegre,  -grye,  obs.  forms  of  PEDIGEEE. 

Petter  (pe-taj),  sb.  [f.  PET  ».i  + -ER  V|  One 
who  pets  or  indulges. 

1863  N.  4  Q.  3rd  Ser.  III.  240  The  author  must. .be  a 
petter  of  all  kinds  of  pets. 

Petter  (pe-tai),  v.  [Echoic :  cf.  FITTER.]  To 
emit  the  sound  natural  to  a  grasshopper. 

1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  106  The  grasshopper  was  pettering 
his  monotonous  contralto. 

Petternel,    Pettestale,    obs.    ff.  PETEONEL,  i 
PEDESTAL. 

Pettiagua,  -auger,  etc.,  corrupt  ff.  PIRAGUA. 

Pettichaps    (pe-ti,t/aeps).     Also   7-9   petty- 
chaps  ;  9  dial,  pettiohap.     [f.  PETTY  a.  + 1  CHAP   j 
sb2  or  3.     Locally  used  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire:   a   specimen   of  the   bird   was    sent   from   ' 
Sheffield  to  Willnghby  c  1670,  under  this  name,    j 
which   thus   entered   into   ornithological   nomen-   J 
clature  ;  but  app.  never  in  general  Eng.  use,  and    j 
still  chiefly  a  book-name.]     A  name  of  the  Garden 
Warbler  (Sylvia  hortensis).    Also  applied  to  other   i 
species  of  warblers,  as  Lesser  Peltichaps,  the  chiff- 
chaff  (Phylloscopus  rufus)  ;  dial,  the  long-tailed 
titmouse  (rare). 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Eng.  Birds  86  Pettichaps :  Fice- 
dula  Scptima  Aldrov.  1678  —  IVillitghby 's  Ornilh.  206 
Mr.  Jesson  shot  this  bird  in  Yorkshire,  and  sent  it  us  by  the 
name  of  Pettychaps.  1785  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  10  The 
male  and  female  . .  are  both  larger  than  the  Peltychaps 
described  by  Willoughby.  18*9  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Nat.  211  The 
quantities  of  cherries  and  raspberries  that  the  blackcap  and 
peltichaps  will  eat  are  surprising.  1833  SELBY  in  Proc. 


Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  20  The  greater  pettichaps  {Curruca 
kartensis)  and  wood-wren,  .are  considerably  later.  1843  H. 
DOUBLEDAY  in  Zoologist  I.  13  In  the  spring  of  1841  the 
redstart,  .lesser  pettychaps  and  garden  warbler  were  very 
numerous.  1851  T.  STERNBERG  Dial,  fy  Folk-lore  of  North' 
ants.,  Pettichap,  the  long-tailed  titmouse. 

Petticoat  (pe-tik0'it),  sl>.  (a.)  Forms:  a.  5 
pety  coote,  6  pety  cote,  7  petty  coat,  pettie 
coat.  0.  5  pettecote;  5-7  pety-,  6-7  peti-, 
pettycote ;  6  peteekot ;  peticoot,  petticoit(e  ; 
6-7  petti-,  pettycoate ;  pette-,  peticoate;  7 
peticoat,  pettie-coat,  7-8  pettycoat,  petty - 
-coat;  6-  petticoat.  [Orig.  two  words,  petty 
coat,  lit.  little  or  small  coat  (cf.  OF.  cote,  mod.F. 
cotte  petticoat,  cotte  simple  under-petticoat).  From 
an  early  period  written  as  one  word,  or  less  usually 
hyphened.] 

1.  t  A  small   coat   worn   by  men   beneath   the 
doublet ;  in  quot.  1412-20  app.  a  short  coat  worn  as 
armour.  Obs.     b.  dial,  (from  1 7th  c.)  A  waistcoat. 

1413-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  m.  xxii.  (1555),  The  famous 
knyghtes  arme  them  in  y  place... A  payre  gussettes  on  a 
pety  coote.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  395/1  Petycote,  tunicuta. 
c  1460  T.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  872  Se  that  youre  souerayne 
haue  clene  shurt  &  breche,  A  petycote,  a  dublett,  a  longe 
coote.  1474  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  26,  j  elne  of 
skarlete  for  a  petticote  to  the  King..Lj.  1542  HOORDE 
Dyetary  viii.  (1870)  249  Next  your  sherte  vse  to  were  a 
petycote  of  skarlet. 

b.  1674  RAY  S.  ff  E.  C.  Words  (1691)  109  A  Petticoat,  is 
in  some  places  used  for  a  Mans  Wastcoat.  1736  J.  LEWIS 
Isle  Tenet  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Petty-coat,  a  man  or  boy's 
waistcoat.  [Hence  in  PEGGE  Kentia'stus.]  1834  PLANCHE 
Brit.  Costume  181.  1887  in  Kent.  Gloss. 

2.  gen.  A  garment  worn  by  women,  girls,  and 
young  children  (perh.  orig.   a  kind   of  tunic   or 
chemise,  but)  usually  a  skirt  dependent  from  the 
waist.      Also   used   as    the  equivalent    for   some 
similar  Greek  or  Roman  female  garment. 

(Of  the  following  early  quots.,  several  prob.  belong  to  the 
specific  senses  a  and  b.) 

1464  Mann.  $  Honseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  544  Item,  for  makenge 
of  ij.  petycotes  for  mastres  Marget  and  m.  Anne,  iiij.^.  1520 
SIR  R.  EI.YOT  Will  in  Elyot's  Gov.  (1883)  I.  App.  A.  312 
Every  of  their  wifes  a  white  petycote.  1530  PALSGR.  253/2 
Petycote,  corset  simple,  cotte  simple,  chemise  de  blanchet. 
c  1532  Du  WKS  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  906  The  petycote,  la 
cotte  simple.  1558  Aberdeen  Kcgr.  (1844)  I.  309  For  the 
wrangous  reiffing  and  away  taking  fra  hir  of  ane  plyd,  ane 
petticoilt  [etc.],  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1629)  235  Sixe 
maides,  all  in  one  liuerie  of  scarlet  peticotes,  which  were 
tucked  vp  almost  to  their  knees.  1661  EVELYN  Tyrannus 
10  Those  who  sacrific'd  to  Ceres  put  on  the  pettycoat  with 
much  confidence.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Note-bks,  I. 
98  A  statue  of  Minerva,  with  a  petticoat  of  red  porphyry. 

spec.  a.  A  skirt  as  distinguished  from  a  bodice, 
worn  either  externally,  or  beneath  the  gown  or 
frock  as  part  of  the  costume,  and  trimmed  or 
ornamented  ;  an  outer,  upper,  or  show  petticoat. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <J-  Mel.  m.  Wks.  1856  I.  39  The  fringe 
of  your  sattin  peticote  is  ript.  a  1641  SUCKLING  Poems  (1646) 
38  Her  feet  beneath  her  Petticoat  Like  little  mice  stole  in 
and  out.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  18  May,  She  was  in  her  new 
suit  of  black  sarcenet  and  yellow  petticoate  very  pretty. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  129  f  8  A  Lady.. entered,  .in.  .a 
hoop'd  Petticoat.  1711  STEELE  ibid.  No.  145  P  7  There  is 
not  one  of  ns  but  has  reduced  our  outward  Petticoat  to  its 
ancient  Sizable  Circumference,  tho1  indeed  we  retain  still 
a  Quilted  one  underneath.  1712  Spect.  No.  277  F  13  The 
Puppet  was  dressed  in  .a  Cherry-coloured  Gown  and  Petti- 
coat. 1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Otess  Mar 
14  Sept.,  Their  Whalebone  petticoats  outdo  ours  by  several 
yards  circumference.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  n.  248 
One  of  my  Comerades  in  the  Farmer's  Wife's  Russet  Gown 
and  Petticoat,  like  a  Woman.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  ff 
Prej.  viii,  I  hope  you  saw  her  petticoat,  six  inches  deep  in 
mud,  ..and  the  gown  which  had  been  let  down  to  hide  it 
not  doing  its  office.  1815  Zeluca  I.  78  Her  figure  would 
best  be  displayed  in  the  vandyke  petticoat.  1816  J.  SCOTT 
Vis.  Paris  (ed.  $)  109  Their  boddices  contrasted  against 
their  petticoats  with  the  judgement  of  a  painter.  1824  SCOTT 
Redgannttet  ch.  ix,  A  skirt,  or  upper  petticoat,  of  camlet. 
1881  Truth  19  May  686/2  One  of  her  Court  dresses  has  the 
bodice  of  sky-blue  satin. ..The  petticoat  is  of  net,  covered 
with  silver  lace. 

b.  An  under-skirt  of  calico,  flannel,  or  other 
material. 

(In  early  quotations  not  easily  separable  from  a.) 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  n.  i.  5  But  for  these  other  goods, 
Vnbinde  my  hands,  He  pull  them  off  my  selfe,  Yea  all  my 
raiment,  to  my  petticoate.  1625  MEADE  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  201  She  came  out  of  her  bedchamber  in  her 
petticoat.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  21  May,  Saw  the  finest  smocks 
and  linnen  petticoats  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine's.  171* 


flannel  petticoat.  1844  MRS.  SHERWOOD'//;'*/,  j.  'Marten 
xv.  205  A  good  flannel  petticoat  ought  to  be  little  the  worse 
for  one  year  s  wear.  1848  [cf.  CRINOLINE  4). 

t  c.  The  skirt  of  a  woman's  riding-habit.  Obs. 
1663  PEI-YS  Diary  13  July,  The..Queene.  .in. .a  white 
laced  waistcoate  and  a  crimson  short  pettycoate,  ..mighty 
pretty :  and  the  King  rode  hand  in  hand  with  her.  1666 
Ibid.  12  June,  The  Ladies  of  Honour  dressed  in  their 
riding^  garbs,  with  coats  and  doubtlets..,  with  perriwigs 
and  with  hats;  so  that,  only  for  a  long  petticoat  dragging 
under  their  men's  coats,  nobody  could  take  them  for  women. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  104  P  2.  1824  SCOTT  Rcdgaiintlcl 
ch.  ix,  A  skirt,  or  upper  petticoat,  of  camlet,  like  those 


worn  [in  iSthc.]  by  country  ladies  of  moderate  rank  when 
on  horseback. 

d.  Applied  also  to  the  rudimentary  garment 
worn  by  women  among  primitive  or  uncivilized 
peoples,  e.  g.  the  '  grass  petticoat '  of  the  Papuan 
women. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  156  Over  their  Lower 
Parts  a  Pitticoat  or  Lungy,  their  Feet  and  Legs  without 
Stockins.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Walk  round  London  (1709)  41 
Our  good  Grandmother  Eve  might  have  sav'd  her  self  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  tacking  together  Primitive  Green 
Petticoat  and  Wastcoat.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  336 
The  Women  have  short  Petticoats  made  of  Silk  Grass. 

3.  pi.  Skirts  collectively,  upper  and  under ;  also, 
skirts  worn  by  children,  including  young   boys  : 
chiefly  in  phrase  (said  of  a  young  boy)  in  petticoats. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \.  iii.  15  They  are  but  burs,.. if  we 
walke  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petty-coates  will 
catch  them.  1650  HOWELI.  Giraffi's  Kcv.  Naples  I.  (1664)  78 
He  commanded  also  that  all  women . .  shold  tuck  their  petti- 
coats somwhat  high.  1727  SWIFT  Country  Post  Wks.  1755 
III.  I.  176  A  mouse  . .  took  shelter  under  Dolly's  petticoats. 
1818  I.  TAYLOR  Scenes  Europe  (1821)  §  67  A  young  Dutch 
[peasant]  girl  in  her  holiday  suit,  .  .with  petticoats  only  half 
down  the  leg.  1833  Hr.  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  iii.  85 
The  country  was  chalky,  and  whitened  the  hems  of  her 
petticoats.  1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  xiv,  The  old  woman . . 
executed  her  parental  authority  as  if  he  were  still  in  petti- 
coats.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  253,  I  have  known 
him  ever  since  he  was  in  petticoats.  1887  Daily  News 
23  Sept.  5/1  Both  in  batting  and  bowling,  however,  petti- 
coats are  decidedly  hindering,  especially  in  windy  weather. 
1898  Cycling  xii.  72  Petticoats,  which  only  hamper  the 
action  of  the  knees,  must  absolutely  be  discarded. 

4.  (chiefly  //.)  As  the  characteristic  or  typical 
feminine   garment ;    hence  as   the   symbol  of  the 
female  sex  or  character.      To  wear  or  be  in  petli- 
coats,  to-be  a  woman,  to  behave  as  befits  a  woman. 
A  Nero  (or    other  male)  in  petticoats,  a   female 
counterpart  to  Nero,  or  other  man  specified. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  v.  23  That  you  might  still  haue 
worne  the  Petticoat,  And  ne're  haue  stolne  the  Breech  from 
Lancaster.  1702  ADDISON  Medals  ii.  Misc.  Wks.  1726  III. 
36  It  is  a  great  compliment  methinks  to  the  sex,,  -that  your 
Virtues  are  generally  shown  in  petticoats.  ai7!5BuRNET 
Oim  Tittle  i.  (1724)  83  A  saying  that  went  of  her  [Lady 
Falconbridge],  that  those  who  wore  breeches  deserved  petti- 
coats better,  but  if  those  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches, 
they  would  have  held  faster.  1766  CHESTERF.  Lett,  to 
Godson  (1898)  210  Ignorance  is  only  pardonable  in  petty- 
coats.  1828  SCOTT  /'.  M.  Perth  xi,  Since  she  wears  a 
petticoat  . .  I  will  answer  for  her  protection  as  well  as 
a  single  man  may.  1833  KINGSLEY  Misc.,  Shelley  ft  Byron 
(1859)  !•  321  Beatrice  Cenci  is  really  none  other  than  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  himself  in  petticoats.  1880  OUIDA  Moths 
I.  39  She  was  a  sort  of  Wesley  in  petticoats. 

b.  (sing.)  The  wearer  of  a  petticoat ;  a  female ; 
the  female  sex. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  II.  iv.  7  But  I  must  comfort  the 
weaker  vessell,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  it  selfe 
coragious  to  petty-coate.  a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663) 
118  The  Maistre  de  Hostell  still  keeps  his  state  with  the 
better  sort  of  petticoats.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v,  Vain  is 
the  task  to  petticoats  assign'd,  If  wanton  language  shews  a 
naked  mind.  1^76  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  155  Rather 
than  give  up  this,  which  would  completely  subject  us  to  the 
despotism  of  the  petticoat,  I  hope  [etc.],  1864  G.  MEREDITH 
Emilia  xxv,  Must  give  up  business  to-day.  Can't  do 
business  with  a  petticoat  in  the  room.  1898  Daily  News 
i  Aug.  4/7  There  was  as  much  force  as  brutality  in  his 
[Bismarck's]  exclamation  that  the  Emperor  Frederick's 
death  would  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of '  petticoats  in  politics  '. 

6.  A  wide  outer  garment,  made  of  oilskins  or 
rough  canvas,  worn  by  fishermen  in  warm  weather, 
and  reaching  below  the  knee,  often  undivided  :  cf. 
petticoat  trousers  in  9.  U.  S. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 
b.  Applied  humorously  or  contemptuously  to 
the  skirts  of  a  scholar's  or  clergyman's  gown  ;  also 
descriptively  to  the  kilt  of  the  Highlander  or 
Highland  regiments,  the  fustanella  of  the  Greek, 
and  similar  male  garments. 

(71730  BvRTLett.  N.  Scot.  (1754)  II.  xxii.  189  That  they 
[Highlanders]  would  not  be  so  free  to  skip  over  the  Rocks 
and  Bogs  with  Breeches,  as  they  are  in  the  short  Petticoat. 
1849  MRS.  MORTIMER  Near  Home,  Titrkey  357  It  would 
astonish  you  to  see  how  fast  they  [dancing  dervishes]  turn 
round  in  their  full  white  petticoats.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xiii.  (iS^iJ  II.  34  Artists  and  actors  represented  Bruce 
and  Douglas  in  striped  petticoats. 

6.  transf.  a.  A  toilet-table  cover  reachingdown  to 
the  floor,     b.  A  sheeting  hung  round  a  yacht  while 
being  launched,  to  hide  its  outlines,     c.  A  project- 
ing fringe-like  part  forming  the  foot  of  a  tankard, 
etc.     d.  Archery.  '  The  ground  of  a  target  beyond 
the  white  ' ;   the  spoon,     e.   =  petticoat  insulator  : 
see  9. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Petticoat,  the  outer  space  or  surface  of  a 
target.  {Eng.}  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  378/2  Petticoat,  m 
Spoon,  the  ground  of  the  target  beyond  the  white.  1880 
BARING-GOULD  Mehalak  xii.  (1884)  164  The  dressing-table 
had  a  pink  petticoat  with  gauze  over  it.  1899  IVcstiu.  Gaz.^ 
24  June  7/2  Shamrock  is  to  be  launched  'in  petticoats' 
on  Monday.  1899  Daily  Ncius  27  June  7/3  A  long  curtain 
or  '  petticoat '  hung  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and,  reaching 
to  the  ground,  effectually  prevented  any  view  of  the  keel 
and  lower  part  of  the  yacht.  1903  P.  MACQUOID  in  Burling- 
ton Mag.  Apr.,  In  about  1640.  .the  tankard  becomes  plain  and 
high  with  a  so-called  petticoat  shooting  out  at  the  bottom. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

7.  simple  atlrib.    Of  a  petticoat  or  petticoats. 
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1587  Ace.  /.'/•.  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  118,  vj  yeardes  of 
petecole  lace,  xviijW.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  663/1,  1  would 
wai  rant  every  knave  of  them  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  petticoat- 
tail  of  tin-  sm;illi:st  member  of  the  sacred  conclave.  1844 
MKS.  SHKRWOOD  Hist.  J.  Marten  xv.  217  It  was  flannel 
petticoat  time  [i-  e.  for  a  clothing  club  distribution],  ti  1844 
CAMPBELL  Ep.  to  //or.  Smith,  In  his  breeches  of  petticoat 
size.  .his  garb  is  a  fair  compromise  Twixt  a  kilt  and  a  pair 
of  small-clothes.  1872  Kentledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  664/2 
To  give  you  the  horrors  with,  in  petticoat  clays.  1886  DK. 
RICHARDSON  in  rail  Mall  G.  27  Sept.  6/2  A  petticoated 
generation  could  never  do  the  full  work  of  a  generation 
whose  limbs  were  free  of  petticoat  encumbrance. 

8.  attril>.(ohen**aaj.).    a.  In  petticoats,  wearing 
petticoats  ;   that  is  a  woman,  female  ;   womanish. 
(Often  hyphened.)     Now  rare. 

1625  HART  Anat.  Ur,  n.  vi.  85  The  ignorant  Empiricke, 
the  peticoate  or  woman-physitian.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  10  Many  a  Heccatomb  of  humble 
Prayers,  does  he  offer  to  appease  this  Petticoat.  Deity.  17131 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  305  p  4  A  Seminary  of  Petticoat  Politi- 
cians, who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  Feet  of  Madam  de 
Maintenon.  1725  BAILEY  Erasin.  CoUoq.  (1878)  I.  186 
What  does  this  Petticoat-Preacher  [concionatrix]  do  here? 
1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham  II.  213  To  ridicule 
the  petticoat  pedant.  1813  MOORE  Post-bag  (1818)  App.  iv. 
108  A  Petticoat  Pope  in  the  Ninth  Century. 

b.  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  a  woman  or 
women,  as  the  wearers  of  petticoats;  executed, 
performed,  wielded  by  a  woman  ;  female,  feminine. 

1660  HICKEKINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  30  The  Petticoat  Sex. 
1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  i.  i,  Venus  may  know  more  than 
both  of  us,  For  'tis  some  petticoat  affair.  1800  Proc.  E. 
Ind.  Ho.  in  Asiat.  A  nn.  Keg.  63/2  He  thought  this  petticoat 
influence  in  the  India  Company,  a  most  curious  circum- 
stance !  1806  /''rands  Lett.  (1901)  II.  638,  I  will  not  go  to 
Petticoat  Parties.  18*8  SCOTT  F.  M.  forth  xi.  He  will 
obey  you  in  making  a  weafjon,  or  in  wielding  one,  but  he 
knows  nothing  of  this  petticoat  service.  1850  KINGSI.EY 
Alt.  Locke  xxvii,  The  coarsest  allusions  to  petticoat  influ- 
ence. 1901  It'estui.  Caz.  33  May  4/2  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott 
has  the  only  petticoat  part  [in  a  play]. 

9.  Special   combs.  :    petticoat   body,   a    body 
attached    to   or   worn   with   a   petticoat  ;    petti- 
coat  breeches,   loose  wide  breeches  with   legs 
resembling  skirts,  fashionable  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  ;   petticoat  insu- 
lator, an  inverted  cup-shaped  insulator  of  porce- 
lain or  the  like  that  supports  a  telegraph  wire  ; 
petticoat-maker,  a  maker  of  petticoats,  esp.  of 
farthingales  ;     t  petticoat-monger,    ?  a    whore- 
monger ;    petticoat-pensioner,  a  man  paid   by 
a  woman,  n  woman's  '  fancy-man  '  ;    petticoat- 
pipe,  a  bell-mouthed  pipe  in  the  chimney  of  a 
locomotive  into  which  the  exhaust-steam   enters 
and  which  serves  to  equalize  and  strengthen  the 
draught  ;  petticoat-trousers,  (a)  a  New  England 
colloquial  name  for  wide  baggy  trousers  ;  (i)  = 
5  ;   (f)  the  wide-seated  trousers  worn  by  Moham- 
medan women;  petticoat-wise  adv.,  in  the  manner 
of  a  petticoat. 


.,,:  got  on    Rosie  s    pe 

body.  1658  R.  HOLME  in  Fairholt  Costume  in  Enf.  (1860) 
255  A  short-waisted  doublet  and  'petticoat-breeches,  the 
lining  lower  than  the  breeches  tied  above  the  knee.  1860 
FAIRHOLT  Ibid.  Gloss.  399  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  petticoat  breeches  were  discarded.  1552 
HULOET,  "Peticote  maker,  indusiariits.  1783  AINSWORTII 
Eng.  Lai.  Diet.  1605  Tryall  Chtv.  v.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
III.  347  You  pick-hatch  Cavaliero  "petticote-monger.  01700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre'v,  *Pettycoat-Pensioner,  a  Gallant, or 
one  Maintain'd  for  secret  Service.  1815  KNAPP  &  BALDW. 
Newgate  Cal.  IV.  327/1  He  became  a  petticoat-pensioner. 
1864  WEBSTER,  *  Petticoat  fife,  one  of  a  series  of  short  conical 
pipes,  in  a  smoke-box,  to  equalize  the  draught.  1878 
Aw^'j-wcrXLVI.  57/3  Agood  modification  of  the  well-known 
American  petticoat  pipe.  vjs^N.Jersey  Archives  XIX.  aqt 
He  took  with  him.  .two  Pair  of  *Petticoat  Trowsers.  1761 
Ibid.  XX.  597  Run  away,  .an  English  servant  lad.  ..Had on 
• . -long  petticoat  trowsers,  much  worn.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bit.,  Petticoat  trowsers,  a  kind  of  kilt  formerly  worn 
by  seamen  in  general,  but  latterly  principally  by  fishermen. 
1885  HUKTON  Arab.  Nts.  II.  6  The  strings  of  her  petticoat- 
trowscrs.  1903  Daily  Citron.  31  Mar.  10/2  Overcoats  slung 
round  the  loins,  *petticoat-wise. 

b.  Petticoat  government :  (undue)  rule  or  pre- 
dominance of  women  in  the  home,  or  in  politics. 
So  Petticoat-governed  a.,  ruled  by  a  woman, 
hen-pecked. 

1701  J.  DUNTON  (title)  Petticoat-Government,  Had.  70 
By  Petticoat-Government,  I  menn  when  Good  Women 
Ascend  the  Throne,  and  Rule  according  to  Law,  as  is  the 
case  of  tile  present  Queen.  Again,  by  Petticoat-Govern- 
ment, I  mean  the  discreet  and  housewifely  Rulingof  a  House 
d  ramily.  1701  (title)  The  Prerogative  of  the  Breeches :  an 
answer  to  Petticoat-Government,  written  by  a  True-born 
;hsh  Man.  1731  FIELDING  Grub-St.  Op.  I.  i,  Petticoat- 
government  is  a  very  lamentable  thins  indeed.  1815  COBBETT 
Ann  Rides  (1885)  I.  365  He,  being  under  strict  petticoat 
government.,  was  compelled  to  get  home  thr.t  night.  1836-9 
DICKENS  St.  Boz,  Boardinf-Ho.  i,  Mr.  Gallon  seized  the 
hand  of  the  petticoat-governed  little  man.  1884  ( 'lir.  \\~orld 
19  June  453/1  This.. would  throw  electoral  power  into  the 

inds  of  women,  and  petticoat  government  would  prevail. 

Pe'tticoat,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  trans. 
To  clothe  in  petticoats,  put  petticoats  on  ;  fg.  to 
treat  as  a  woman,  b.  intr.  To  wear,  or  posture 
in,  petticoats.  Hence  Pe'ttieoating  vbl.  si. 


1850  BROWNING  Christinas  Eve  xxii,  Let  us  hope  That  no 
worse  blessing  befall  the  Pope,  Turned  sick  at  last  of  to-day's 
buffoonery,  Of  posturings  and  petticoatings.  1805  J.  WINSOR 
Mississ.  Basin  ITS  '1  he  Shawnecs  .  .  were  restless  in  being 
what  was  termed  '  petticoated  '  by  the  Iroquois. 

Petticoated  (pe-tikon-ted),  a.  [f.  PETTICOAT 
sl>.  +  -ED  -'.]  Having  or  wearing  petticoats;  female. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  49,  I  will  contrive 
to  be  the  man,  petticoated  out,  and  vested  in  a  gown  and 
cassock.  1814  M  iss  MITFORD  yillage  Ser.  i.  (  1863)  155  Days 
of  every  variety  of  falling  weather..  too  bad  to  admit  the 
possibility  that  any  petticoated  thing,  .should  stir  out.  i8ap 
SCOTT  Monast.  xiv,  Here,  dame,,  .is  a  letter  from  your  petti- 
coated  baron,  the  lord-priest  yonder.  1859  G.  MEREDITH 
R.  Feverel  It.  iii.  22  A  lady  who  .  .  was  the  petticoated  image 
of  her  admirable  ancestor.  1871  —  H.  Richmond  xliv,  She 
..was..  in  the  squire's  phrase,  'a  petticoated  parsimony'. 
1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  f,  Merch.  I.  iv.  131  She  wanted  to 
make  this..  School  a  petticoated  Rugby.  1900  Queen 
Cycling  Bk.  i  To  see  a  petticoated  woman  [cyclist]  struggling 
along  on  a  windy  day. 

b.  transf.   Having  a  '  petticoat  '  or  enclosing 
pendent  fringe  :  see  PETTICOAT  sb.  6. 

1858  LYTTON  \Yhat  will  he  do  i.  xix,  This  petticoated  divan 
suddenly  closed  round  the  painter.  1880  BARING-GOULD 
Melialah  xii.  (1884)  169  [His]  gilt  balcony  and  petticoated 
dressing-table. 

c.  (See  petticoat  insulator,  PETTICOAT  9.) 

1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  7*54/2  They  are  supported 
on  strong  porcelain  insulators,  triple-  petticoated. 

Petticoatery,  -ie.  nonce-vid.  [f.  PETTICOAT 
+  -ERY  (with  punning  allusion  to  coterie)]  A 
petticoated  company  or  coterie  ;  wearers  of  petti- 
coats collectively. 

1849  Blachtu.  Mag.  LXV.  C8o  The  whole  coterie  (which, 
in  this  instance,  is  an  undiluted  petticoatery)  assembles  for 
consultation.  1884  Punch  22  Nov.  252/1  Astounding  both 
to  the  old-fashioned  pctticoaterie  and  the  new-fangled 
divided  skirtists. 

Pe-tticoa  tie.  Sc.     [dim.]     A  little  petticoat. 

1794  BURNS  Coming  through  the  Rye  i,  She  draiglet  a'  her 
petticoatie,  Coming  through  the  rye. 

Pe'tticoatless,  a.  [f.  PETTICOAT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  petticoat,  not  wearing  petticoats. 

1888  Macm.  Mag.  Aug.  306  The  graceful  curves  of  her 
slight,  petticoatless  figure.     1806  Godey's  Mag.  Apr.  447/1 
Men  declare  that  the  petticoatless  female  has  unscxed  her- 
self and  has  left  her  modesty  behind. 
b.  fig.  Without  female  characters. 

1891  Longm.  Mag.  Aug.  435  Mamie  is  perhaps  the  liest 
petticoat  among  Mr.  Stevenson's  rather  petticoatless  tales. 

Petticoat  tails.  Sc.  [Origin  uncertain  :  see 
quot.  1825.]  'The  name  given  to  a  species  of 
cake  baked  with  butter,  used  as  tea-bread  '  (Jamie- 
son  1825). 

?  a  1800  Collect.  Receipts  3  (Jam.)  For  Petticoat  tails,  take 
the  same  proportion  of  butter  as  for  Short  Bread.  1818 
SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  Never  had  there  been,  .such  making 
of  car-cakes  and  sweet  scones,  Selkirk  bannocks,  cookies,  and 
petticoat-tails—delicacies  little  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. 1835  JAMIKSON  s.  v.,  The  general  idea  is,  that  this 
kind  of  cake  is  denominated  from  its  resemblance  to  a  section 
of  a  petticoat.  For  a  circular  cake,  when  a  smaller  circle 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  middle,  is  divided  into  eight 
quarters.  But  a  literary  friend  has  suggested  that  the  term 
has  probablya  French  origin,  <\.  petit  gasteau,  a  little  cake. 
The  old  form  of  this  word  is  petit  gastel.  1870  RAMSAY 
Rtmin.  vi.  (ed.  18)  247.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  5/2 
Yorkshire  Parkin,  Simnel  cake,  and  Scotch  petticoat  tails 
are  to  be  found  among  a  host  of  local  delicacies. 

Fe-ttieoaty,  a.  [f.  PETTICOAT  sb.  +  -T.]  Like 
or  akin  to  a  petticoat. 

1883  G.  H.  BOUGHTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  522/2  He 
wears  a  pair  of  baggy  breeches  ..  very  voluminous  and  petti- 
coaly.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  21  May  4  When  men  took  to 
wearing  a  long,  petticoaty  style  of  coat.,  some  of  them  took 
to  wearing  stays  also. 

•|  Pettifactor.petifactor.  Obs.rare.  [app. 
=  petty  factor:  cf.  PETTY  a.  and  FACTOR  3.]  ?A 
legal  agent  who  undertakes  small  cases.  Cf. 
PETTIFOGGER. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  92  Thereby,  the  number  of 
pleaders  and  petifactors  be  so  far  increased  that  although 
the  common-wealth  is  wonderfully  torn  with  the  litigiousnes 
of  clyents  notwithstanding  their  purchase  is  not  worth  their 
rent.  1633  T.  NASH  Qnaternio  41  How  difficult  a  thing  it 
is  for  a  petifactor  to  rayse  himselfe,  without  a  great  deale  of 
jugling  and  false-dealing. 

Pettifog  (pe'tifj?g),  v.  [app.  a  back-formation 
from  PETTIFOGGER:  cf.  Foe  v.*  and  PETTIFOGGING.] 

1.  intr.   To  act   as  a  pettifogger;   to  plead  or 
conduct  a  petty  case  in  a  minor  court  of  law  ;   to 
practise  legal  chicanery  ;   also  transf.,  to  wrangle 
or  quibble  about  small  petty  points. 

x6n  COTGR.,  Chiianer,  to  wrangle,  or  pettifog  it:  to 
spoyle,  or  perplex  a  cause  with  craftie,  or  litigious  pleading. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Remenib.  vn.  738  And  cogge,  And  lie, 
and  prate  of  Law,  and  pettifogge  As  craftily  (sometimes)  as 
many  a  one  Who  divers  yeares  hath  studied  Littleton. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Retn.  (1759)  II.  165  He  will,  .rather  pettyfog 
and  turn  common  Barreter,  than  be  out  of  Employment. 
c  1867  SYMONDS  in  Life  (1895)  II.  133  They  accepted  the  whole, 
and  were  not  trafficking  or  pettifogging  about  a  portion. 
1895  Westm.Gaz.  18  June  1/3  'But  what  is  this  about  a 
woman  lifting^  up  her  voice  in  a  law-court  and  pleading?'  — 
'Oh,  in  America  you  can  do  that  in  a  local  police-court;  in 
a  mayor's  court  women  may  pettifog.' 

2.  trans.      a.    To   plead    (a   case)   with   legal 
chicanery,     t  b.  loosely.  To  take  by  petty  larceny. 

1759  D.  MALLKT  ll'ks.  I.  22  He  peltyfogs  a  scrap  from 
authors  dead.  1858  N.  York  Tribune  23  Oct.  4/5  [He]  saw 


1    (it..  to  address  to  the  Editor..  a  letter  pettifogging  the  hard 
•    case  of  his  master. 

tPe'ttifog,  a.  and  sb)-  Obs. 
a.  adj.  =  Pettifogging,     b.  sb.    -  Pettifogger. 
1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  clxxxv.  821  That  he  shall  have 
both  the  Civil!  and  Common   Lawyer   and  the  pettifog 
|    Atturney  against  him.    1796  CHARLOTTK  SMITH  Marchmont 
III.  44  T'  wont  do  this  time—  .you  must  try  again,  old  pettifog. 
tPe'ttifog,  sb.t  Obs.     Used  as  a  paronomasia 
on  petty  fog  =  mist,  and  pettifogging. 

1641  MILTON  Prel.  F.pisc.  19  And  thus  much  for  this  cloud 

I  cannot  say  rather  then  petty-fog  of  witnesses,  with  which 

i    Kpiscopall  men  would  cast  a  mist  before  us. 


Pettifogger  (pe'tifpigaj).  Also  6-7  pety-, 
I  6-9  petty-logger  ;  6  petifoger,  1  dial,  -voguer, 

petty  foger.  [Grig.  sometimes  as  two  words, 
1  petty  fogger,  and  later  often  hyphened,  petti-fogger, 
|  etc.  First  element  PETTY  adj.,  second  obscure: 
|  cf.  FOGGER  l  (but  this  was  perhaps  only  a  shorten- 

ing of  petty-Jogger).     The  general  sense  seems  to 

be  the   same  as  in   PETTIFACTOR,  of  about   the 

same  age.] 

1.  A  legal  practitioner  of  inferior  status,  who  gets 
up  or  conducts  petty  cases  ;  esp.  in  an  opprobrious 
sense,   one  who   employs   mean,  sharp,   cavilling 
practices;  a  'rascally  attorney". 

1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.agst.  Pest.  (1888)  10,  1  knowe  theim 

verie  well  ;  they  are  two  Pettifoggers  in  the  Lawe.    1576, 

1577  Pettie  fogger  [see  FOGGER  •  i  ].  1584  Leycesters  Contntw. 

(1641)  178  A  most  wicked  Promoter,  and  wretched  Petifoger, 

I    enriched   himself  by  other  mens  mines.     1591   NASHE  /'. 

j    J'eni/esse  (ed.  2)  6  Sergeant,  Bencher,  Counsailor,  Atorney 

I    or  petifoger.    i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  4  b,  The  worst  con- 

ditioned and  least  cliented  Petivoguers.    1612  DEKKER  If  it 

be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  274  We  must  all  turne  petti- 

foggers, and  instead  of  gilt  rapiers,  hang  buckram  bags  at 

ourgirdles.     1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  365  A  meer 

I    and  arrant  petti-fogger,  who  lately  was  so  hardy,  as  to  lay 

!    aside  his  buckram  wallet,  and  make  himself  a  fool  in  Print. 

1746  H.  WALPOLE  Coir.  (1846)  II.  142  He  behaved  so  like 

an   attorney  the   first  day,  and   so   like  a  pettifogger  the 

second.    1841  MACAULAY  IV.  Hastings  Ess.  (1851)623  The 

ravenous  pettifoggers  who  fattened  on  the  misery  and  terror 

of  an  immense  community.     1873  LONGK.  Wayside  Inn  ill. 

Rhyme  Sir  Christopher  35  Morton  of  Merry  Mount,  That 

pettifogger  from  FurnivaT's  Inn. 

t  b.  Sometimes  app.  a  professional  name.  Obs. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  63/2  Officers  of  the  Palatinate 
Courts  in  Chester.  Assizes  ..  The  Solicitor.  The  Petty 
Fogers.  Constable  of  the  Castle  [etc].  1711  MS.  Par.  Keg. 
Campion,  Beds.,  5  Apr.,  Bur[ied]  John  Street  of  Sheflbrd 
(Pettyfogger). 

2.  transf.    A  petty  practitioner  in   any  depart- 
ment ;  a  tyro  ;  an  empiric,  pretender. 

looa  HERRING  tr.  Oberndoerjffer's  Anat.  41  Laying  open 
the  Packe  and  Fardle  of  these  circumferaneous  higglers, 
and  pedling  Pettifoggers  in  Physicke.  1670  EACHARD  Cont. 
Clergy  22  He  had  much  better  commit  himself  loan  approved- 
of  cobler  or  tinker,,  .than  to  be  only  a  disesteemed  petti- 
fogger, or  empyrick  in  divinity.  1711  PUCKLE  Clubs  215. 
41  That  such  petty-foggers  and  retailers  of  news  and  politicks 
.  .should  pretend  to  teach  their  rulers  how  to  govern. 

8.  Nailmaking.    See  qnot.  and  cf.  FOGGER  '  3. 

1871  A.  S.  HARVEY  in  Gd.  Words  610  A  large  proportion 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  called  '  loggers  ',  — 
those  who  truck  being  known  as  'pettifoggers',  —  each  of 
whom  employs  a  certain  number  of  nailmakers. 

4.  A  local  name  of  a  fish,  the  rockling. 

1880-4  DAY  Fishes  Gi.  Brit.  <?  Ircl.  I.  315  Pettifogger  and 
baud  are  said  to  have  been  two  local  names  in  Cornwall  for 
some  species  of  Molella  [Rockling]. 

5.  Comb.,  as  pettifogger-like  adj. 

1729  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  ti  Corr.  205  It  is  saucy,  im- 
pertinent, unmannerly,  and  pettyfogger-like,  to  be  making 
comparisons  that  are  odious. 

Pettifoggery  (pe-tif^gsri).  [f.  prec.  +  -Y.] 
Pettifogging  practice  ;  legal  chicanery. 

1653  MILTON  Hirelings  62  The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  thir 
arguments,  that  men  purchas'd  not  ihir  tithe  with  thir  land, 
and  such  like  pettifoggerie,  I  omitt.  a  1693  Urgnharft 
Rabelais  m.  xxxvi.  306  Under-hand  tricky  .  .Cavilling,  Petti- 
foggery. 1871  AthenXHin  28  Jan.  83  Code-making  .  .  is 
going  on  with  vigour  in  South  America  :  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  Spaniards  left  them  a  legacy  of  mis- 
cellaneous pettifoggery. 

Pettifogging  (pe-tif(>gin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
PETTIFOG  v.  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  a  pettifogger  ; 
legal  trickery  ;  chicanery,  pettifoggery  ;  quibbling. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Chicanerie,  pety- 
fogging.  1611  COTGR.,  Chicanerie,  wrangling,  pettifogging  ; 
litigious  or  craflie  pleading.  1630  R.  "Johnson's  Kingd.  If 
Comnrw.  171  (France)  This  Chiquanery  (Petti-fogging)  and 
multiplicttie  of  Pleaders,  came  first  from  the  Popes  Court, 
when  his  seat  was  at  Avignon,  (as  my  Author  saith).  1651 
tr.  De-las-Coveras'  Don  Fenise  129,  I  was  forced  to  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  my  goods  in  suites  and  pettifoggings, 
untill  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  country.  1843  H.  ROGERS 
Ess.  (1860)  III.  So  Number  Ninety  [Tract  for  the  Times], 
that  singular  monument  of  logical  pettifogging. 

Pettifogging  (pe-tifrgin.:!,  ///•  «•    [f-  «  Prf,c- 
+  -ING  *.]      Acting  as  a   pettifogger  or   rases 
attorney;  mean,  shifty,  quibbling;  also,  pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  pettifoggers. 

1603  FI.ORIO  Montaigne  n.  xxxvii.  Petty-fogging  Lawyer. 
1604  T.  WRIGHT  Climact.  Years(fA.rt  12  He  was.  .a  pell 
f.'Ssinc  Phisitian  at  his  owne  costs,  as  they  be  petty-fogging 
Lawyers  thorow  theyr  owne  sutes.  i«49,  ^^""jf'*"^ 
iv  To  see  some  store  of  their  Friends,  and  m  the  Roman, 
not  the  pettifogging  sense,  their  Clients  so  neer  about  them. 
!673  DHVDKN  Ambcyna  i.  i,  This  fiscal,  _who  was  .  ai 
ignorant  Advocate  in  Rotterdam,  such  as  in  England  « 


PETTIFOGULIZE. 

call  a  Petty -fogging  Rogue.  1759  STERNE  Tr,  Shandy  I. 
x!,  The  character  of  this  last  man,  said  Dr.  Slop,.. seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  some  pettifogging  lawyer  amongst 
you.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  lui, '  You  are',  continued  Mr. 
Pickwick, ..' a  well-matched  pair  of  mean,  rascally,  petti- 
fogging robbers  '.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library (1892) 
II.  iv.  117  The  pettifogging  cunning  which  supposes  the 
gossips  of  lobbies. .to  be  the  embodiment  of  statesmanship. 

Pettifb'gulize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PETTIFOGGED] 
intr.  To  quibble.  Hence  Pettifcrgulizer. 

1853  DE  QUINCEY  Antolriog.  Sk.  Wks.  1.  59  So  far  from 
seeking  to  '  pettifogulise '— i.  e.  to  find_  evasions  for  any 
purpose  in  a  trickster's  minute  tortuosities  of  construction. 
Ibid.  60,  I  showed  so  much  scrupulosity  about  the  exact 
value  and  position  of  his  words, as  finally  to  draw  upon  my- 
self the  vexatious  reproach  of  being  habitually  a  '  petti- 
foguliser  '.  187*  MINTO  Eng,  Prose  Lit*  i.  i.  77  This  '  petti- 
fogulising*. 

Pettigree,  obs.  form  of  PEDIGREE. 

f  Pettilashery,  -lasserie,  obs.  corrupt  forms 
bt'petty  LARCENY  :  cf.  LABCERY. 

1591  GREENE  Connie  Catch,  n,  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  118 
Commonly.. called  pilfering  or  petulacerie.  1592  —  Black 
Book's  Messenger  ibid.  XI.  10  Filching,  pettilashery.  and 
such  trifling  toyes.  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alpk.t  Petti- 
lasserie,  stealing  of  things  of  no  great  value. 

Pettiloon,  colloq.  perversion  of  PANTALOON. 

1858  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Tilbury  Nogo  174  Two  pair  of 
flannel  'pettiloons',  as  people  call  them  now,  thick  winter 
trousers, 

Pettily  (pe-tili),  adv.     [f.  PETTY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

In  a  petty,  mean,  paltry,  or  trivial  way  or  manner. 

1840  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  V._86  Nothing  has 
been  too  grandly  mischievous,  or  too  pettily  vexatious,  for 
their  doing.  1858  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  II.  18  We  should 
rather  endeavour  a  unity  of  doctrine  and  spirit  among 
Christians  than  pettily  insist  on  establishing  certain  cere- 
monies. 1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  (1886)  62  They  are 
.  .pettily  thievish,  like  the  English  gipsies. 

Pettiness  (pe-tines).  [f.  PETTY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  petty ;  triviality,  insignifi- 
cance ;  little-mindedness ;  an  instance  of  this,  a 
petty  trait ;  formerly,  a  petty  or  trivial  object. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  it.  (1887)  6  A  petie  companion, 
I  confesse,  but  till  some  better  do  deale,  why  may  not  my 
petinessefullwell  take  place?  15919  SHAKS.  ffen.  l'\  ni.vi.  136 
His  ransome,  which  must  proportion  the  losses  we  haue  borne 
..which  in  weight  to  re-answer,  his  pettinesse  would  bow 
vnder.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Gfldl.  v.  xv.  175  These  petti- 
nesses being  below  the  Divine  Majesty  to  catch  at.  1845 
BROWNING  Pictor  Ignotns  ad  fin.,  See  their  faces,  listen  to 
their  prate,  Partakers  of  their  daily  pettiness.  1873  STUBBS 
in  Mem.  IV.  de  Coventria  (Rolls)  II.  Pref.  15  A  mean  repro- 
duction of  all  the  vices  and  of  the  few  pettinesses  of  his  family. 

Petting,  vbl.sb. :  see  PET  vl 

Pe'tting,///.^.  [f.  PET  z>.l  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pets.  Hence  Pe'ttingly  adv.,  in  a  petting  manner. 

1895  KIPLING  znd  Jungle  Bk.  180  '  Aowa !  Aowa !'  said 
Mowgli  pettingly, '  I  have  killed  one  striped  ape.' 

Pettish  (pe'tij),  a.     f  f.  PET  sb?  +  -ISH  l. 

But  the  earliest  quots.  precede  our  first  example  of  the 
sb.,  and  are  not  clearly  connected  with  it  in  sense.) 

Subject  to  (  pets*  or  fits  of  offended  ill  humour; 
in  a  pet;  proceeding  from,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  pet ;  impatiently  angry ;  peevish,  ill- 
humoured,  petulant ;  easily  *  put  out ', 

[1552  HULOET,  Petyshe,  impetuosus.  1570  LEVINS  Mattip. 
145/44  Pe'tish,  effrsenis,  iracundns,}  (71591  R.  GREENHAM 
W_ks,  (1599)  12,  lam  pettish,  I  am  vncomfortabie  and  vnquiet 
with  them,  with  whom  I  Hue.  (71641  HP.  MOUNTAGU  Actsfy 
Man.  iv.  (1642)  272  He  became  pettish,  wayward,  frantick, 
bloudy.  1653  SCLATER  Civ.  Magistracy  17  The  pettish 
Israelites  (a  people  seldom  if  ever,  pleased  with  God's  present 
Prpvidencies)  who  murmured  under  Moses.  1666  PEPVS 
Diary  6  Aug.,  I  checked  her,  which  made  her  mighty 
pettish.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udofyho  xii,  She 
received  the  apology  with  the  air  of  a  pettish  girl.  2838 
LYTTON  Alice  in.  vii.  This  was  a  very  pettish  speech  in 
Evelyn.  1875  T.  R.  GREEN  Letters  (1901)  i.  7,  I  was.  .too 
weak  and  pettish  for  the  rougher  horse-jokes  of  stronger  boys. 

fPe-ttiship.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PETTY  a.  + 
-SHIP.]  Littleness ;  pettiness. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  (1887)  178  Some  petie 
lowlinges  . .  will  needes  seeme  like,  where  their  petiesbip 
cannot  light. 

Pe'ttishly,  adv.  [f.  PETTISH  +  -LY  2.]  in  a 
pettish  manner ;  peevishly,  petulantly. 

a  1619  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  in.  ii,  Poorly,  and  pettishly, 
ridiculously  To  fling  away  your  fortune  ?  1762  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  V.  xxxiii,  He  kept  his  fore-finger  in  the  chapter  :— 
not  pettishly,— for  he  shut  the  book  slowly.  1879  Miss 
BKADDON  Clov.  Foot  xii,  '  Drip,  drip,  drip ',  cried  Cella, 
pettishly, '  one  of  these  odious  Scotch  mists '. 

Pe'ttishiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  pettish  ;  peevishness,  petulance. 

1643  BP.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  xiv,Tosee  his  bounty 
contemned  out  of  a  childish  pettishnesse.  1782  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  in.  iii,  Cecilia  [was]  offended  at  her  pettishness  and 
folly.  1806  Edin.  Rev.  VIII.  162  The.  .pettishness  of  dis- 
appointed  selfishness.  1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayivorthys 
xxiii.  (1879)  228  Her  very  little  pettishnesses  and  vanities 
were  like  the  spring  breeze. 

Pettit(e,  obs.  forms  of  PETIT. 

Pettitoes  (pe'tit^z),  sb.  pi.  Rarely  in  sing. 
Forms:  a.  sing.  6  pettytoe, petitoe, 8-9  pettitoe; 
£.  //.  6  pettie  toes,  petitose,  6-7  petitoes,  7 
petti-,  7-8  petty-toes,  pettytoes,  6-  pettitoes. 
[Of  uncertain  origin;  but  before  1600  taken  as 
PETTY  a.  and  toes,  pi.  of  TOE.  See  Note  below.] 

1.  The  feet  of  a  pig,  esp.  as  an  article  of  food; 
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pig's  trotters  ;  in  earlier  use  the  word  seems  to 
have  included  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  etc.,  not  only 
of  the  pig,  but  of  calves,  sheep,  and  other  animals. 
a.  1555  BRADFORD  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III. 
App.  xlv.  133  Yf  ye  haue..halfe  a  Loyn  of  lean  mutton  : 
a  Pygges  Pettytoe,  with  half  a  dossen  of  grene  salletts. 
1597  I/k.  Cookerie  53  b,  The  first  course  at  Supper.  A  Sallet, 
a  Pigs  Petitoe,  powdered  Beefe  sliced.  1725  BRADLEY  .^Vw«. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Pig's  pettitoes^  Take  Pettitoes,  .cut  them  into 
halves,  and  let  every  Pettitoe  be  tyed  up  together. 

0.  1589  W.  DarrelCs  Exp.  in  H.  Hall  Eliz.  Soc.  (1887) 
218  For  dressinge  ye  mutton,  rabbettes  and  a  pigges  pettie 
toes.    1597  vnd  Pt.  Gd.  Hus-wines  lewell  Bj  b,  For  a  Goose 
gibluts  and  pigges  petitose.     1598   FLORIO,   Pediiccij,  all 
manner  of  feete,  or  petitoes  drest  to  be  eaten,  as  calues, 
sheepes,  neates,  or  hogs  feete,  or  pigs  petitoes.     1607  BEAU- 
MONT Woman  Hater  \.   ii,  Like  the  Table  of  a  countrey 
Justice,. .sprinkled  over  with  all  manner  of  cheap  Sallads, 
sliced  Beef,  Giblets,  and  Petiloes.    1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref. 
Pontage's  Mystic   Div.    56   To  giv  the  Pettitoes  in  alms 
wil  not ..  satisfi  for  stealing  the  Pig.      1793  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Ep.  to  Pope  Wks.  1812  III.  203  Calves'  Heads,  Pigs 
Pettitoes,  perform  as  well.     1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas^  M.  x,  We 
can  send  black  puddings  and  pettitoes  without  giving  them  a 
flavour  of  our  own  egoism.   £1875  M.  JEWRY  Model  Cookery 
79/2  When  pettitoes  are  fried  they  should  be  first  boiled. 

tb.  fig*  in  expressions  of  contempt  Obs. 

1644-7  CLEVELAND  Char.  Loud.  Dutrn.  7  Brereton  and 
Gell ;  two  of  Mars  his  Petty-toes,  such  snivelling  Cowards, 
that  it  is  a  favour  to  call  them  so.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler 
26  Futilous  womens  phansies  ;  which  are  the  very  pettitoes 
of  infirmity,  the  gyblets  of  perquisquilian  toyes.  1648 
JENKYN  Blind  Guide  \.  17  Rather  than  this  petty-toes  of  a 
Pope  can  erre  an  haires  breadth. 

2.  The  feet  of  a  human  being,  esp.  of  a  child ; 
in  quot.  1589  of  an  ape. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Perc.  (1860)  7  The  medling  Ape. .did 
wedge  in  his  pettitoes,  so  fast  between  the  two  clefts  that  he 
stucke  by  the  feete  for  a  saie,  1599  LYLV  Midas  in.  iii,  And 
you,  Caelia,  that  would  fain  trip  on  your  petitoes.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  619.  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Re/.  (1716) 
146  His  Grace.. Stood  therefore  up  on  Petty-toes.  1884 
SALA  Journ,  due  South  i.  xxiv.  (1887)  323  The  osseous 
structure  of  the  tiny  creature  is  yet  perfect,  even  to  the 
bones  of  the  pettitoes. 

fi$>  '^SS  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  109  Particular  congregations  ; 
which  are,  but  as  the  Pettitoes  or  little  Fingers  of  the 
church. 

Hence  f  Pettitoe  v.  intr.  (with  if)  Obs.t  to 
dance,  move  about  on  the  toes. 

1651  OGILDY  SKsop  (1665)  180  Not  in  prophaner  Arts,  like 
Popish  Pigs,  To  pettitoe-it  on  the  Organs  Jigs. 

[Note.  Pi'titoe,  -foes,  was  in  i7th  c,  taken  by  some  (e.  g. 
Skinner,  1671)  as  —  F.  petite  oie  (lit.  'little  goose'}  the 
giblets  of  a  goose,  which  is  thus  given  inCotgrave: '  La  Petite 
oyet  the  giblets  of  a  Goose;  also,  the  bellie,  and  inwards  or 
intralls,  of  other  edible  creatures.'  The  extended  sense  in 
the  second  part  of  this  definition  is  not  mentioned  by  Llare* 
(who  has  a  number  of  transferred  senses  of  a  different  kind), 
and  it  may  really  have  been  an  English  extension,  and  may 
show  the  actual  way  in  which  a  word  meaning  the  giblets  of 
a  goose  was  extended  to  the  analogous  parts  cut  off  in 
dressing  a  pig  or  other  animal.  Among  these  were  the  feet, 
to  which  the  \&.  petitoes  would  seem  naturally  to  point,  and 
to  which  it  may  soon  have  been  appropriated  (cf.  the  quot. 
from  Florio  1598).  But  if  this  is  the  history,  it  must  have 
taken  place  within  the  space  of  a  generation,  since  the  first 
example  of 'a  pyges  pettytoe  '  is  of  1555,  and  feltytoes  was 
evidently  applied  to  toes  or  feet  by  1589.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Cotgr.  has  also  '  Petitose  [  Fr,],  the  garbage  of  fowle  (an 
old  word) ' ;  but  this  is  not  given  by  Godefroy,  and  may  be 
some  error.  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  whether  Petitoe  was 
not  or.  ig.  a  simple  adoption  of  pit.  petit  to  little,  petty,  small 
(Florio),  quasi '  petties',  petty  items.] 

Fettle  (pe't'l),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [dim. 
or  freq.  of  PET  z>.*  :  see  -LE.] 

1.  trans.  To  pet,  fondle,  indulge. 

1719  RAMSAY  Answ.  to  Hamilton  10  July  iv,  Sae  roos'd 
by  ane  of  well-kend  mettle,  Nae  sma  did  my  ambition 
pettie,  My  canker'd  critics  it  will  nettle.  1781  J.  HUTTOM 
Tour  Caves  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Pettie.  to  coax,  play  or  toy  with. 
1808  JAMIESON,  Pett  Pettie,  to  fondle,  to  indulge,  to  treat 
as  a  pet.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt,  Midi,  xviii,  They  harle  us  to 
the  correction-house  in  Leith  Wynd,  and  pettie  us  up  wi' 
bread  and  water,  and  siclike  sunkets.  1882  J.  WALKER 
Jannt  Anld  Reekie,  etc.  181  Auld  Scotland's  muse  I've 
coaxed  and  pettled.  1889  NICHOLSON  Folk-Sp.  E.  Yorks.  77. 

2.  intr.  To  nestle  ;  to  cuddle  (see  CUDDLE  v.  2). 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  pettie^  to  cling  to  the 

mother's  bosom  as  a  young  child.  1876  Mid-Yorks.  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  Of  a  lamb  and  a  sheep  together,  it  will  be  said  of  the 
former,  that  '  it  petties  with  its  head  against  the  old  one '. 

Pettie,  var.  PATTLE  sb.t  a  plough-staff. 

II  Petto  (pe'tito).  \l\.t  pettoi-L.  pectus  breast.] 
The  breast :  in  petto  (It.),  in  one's  own  breast  or 
private  intention  ;  in  contemplation  ;  undisclosed. 

1674.  &liOamGlMfqgr.  (ed.  4),  In  Petto  (Ital.),  in  design,  in 
the  breast  or  thought,  and  not  yet  put  in  execution.  1679 
J.  SMITH  Narrat.  Pop.  Plot  2  They  reserved  them  in  their 
Petto,  to  be  made  use  of  upon  occasion.  1712  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  29  Feb.,  I  ask'd  the  Govr.  to  take  a  Copy  of  it :  He 
said  No,  It  should  remain  yet  in  Petto.. and  put  it  in  his 
Pocket.  1712  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5015/1  There  are  Seven 
Cardinals  still  remaining  in  Petto,  whose  Names  the  Pope 
keeps  Secret.  1772  Hattford  Merc.,  Suppl.  18  Sept.  i/i 
His  Majesty  nominated  some  new  Counsellors  and  Senators, 
declaring . .  that  he  kept  two  in  petto.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil 
iv.  xlv,  Great  constitutional  movements  in  petto. 

Pettrel,  variant  of  PEITKEL  Obs. 

Petty  (pe'ti),  a.  (sb.}  Forms:  4-7  pety, 
petti,  0-7  pettie,  petie,  pittie,  (6  peti,  pyty), 
6-  petty.  [In  late  ME.  pety\  phonetic  spelling, 
after  Fr.  pronunciation,  of  PETIT,  which  finally  took 
the  place  of  the  earlier  form.] 


PETTY. 

fl.  Small  (in  size  or  stature);  below  the  ordinary 
or  normal  size.  Obs. 

X393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xvn.  84  And  pouerte  is  a  pety  \B. 
petit]  byng  aperej>  nat  to  hus  nauele.  c  1430  LVDG.  Min, 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  45  Go  pety  quaier,  and  war  where  thou 
appere.  1592  GREENE  Def.  Canny  Catch  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XI.  68  The  Ale-wife  vnles  she  nicke  her  Pots  and  Conny- 
catch  her  guestes  with  stone  Pottes  and  petty  Cannes,  can 
hardly  paye  her  Brewer. 

2.  Of  small  importance,  inconsiderable,  insignifi- 
cant, trivial ;  little-minded,  'small*. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  Ep.  Ded.  (1887)7,  '  know  your 
Maiesties  pacience  to  be  exceeding  great  in  verie  pelie 
arguments.  1582  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Lone  Ep.  Ded., 
In  turning  out  this  my  pettie  poore  flocke  vpon  the  open 
common  of  the  wide  world.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i. 
52  And  I  [was  banished]  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
JS9*5  —  Merck.  V.  \.  \.  12  Your  Argosies  with  portly 
saile..Do  ouer-peere  the  pettie  Traffickers.  1^97-8  BACON 
Ess.,  Expence  (Arb.)  54  Commonly  it  is  lesse  dishonourable 
to  abridge  pettie  charges  then  to  stoupe  to  pettie  gettings. 
1649  JEK.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exeinp.  \\.  Disc.  ix.  124  Extirpate  petty 
curiosities  of  apparell,  lodging,  diet.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann. 
Mirab.  ccxiii,  His  birth  perhaps  some  petty  village  hides. 
1713  SrEELEGKrtrrf.  No.  20  p  8  Our  petty  animosities.  1779- 
81  JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  Denham  Wks.  II.  81  Mostof  these  petty 
faults  are  in  his  first  productions.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav. 
II.  112  Those  petty  evils  which  make  prosperous  men  miser- 
able. 1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  \.  4  You  of  old  did  hold  them 
Something  worthy,  the  petty  witty  nothings.  1875  WHITNEY 
Life  Lang.  viii.  142  It  is  rather  petty  to  link  such  an 
element  to  the  name  of  an  Italian  doctor.  1890  GROSS 
Gild  Merck.  I.  149  General  dealers  in  petty  wares. 

3.  Of  persons  or  things  in  expressed  or  implied 
comparison    with    others :    Minor,    inferior ;     of 
secondary  rank  or  importance ;   subordinate ;    on 
a  small  scale. 

Sometimes  hyphened  or  combined  with  a  sb.  as  Petyking, 
petifalconer,pettie-inne,  petty-saint.  Petty-sphere,  etc.  See 
esp.  petty  bag,  petty  canon,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  5. 

1523  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  ^328  The 
marcnant  cheapell  of  the  pittie  rode  [crucifix]  within  the 
cathedral  chirch.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  32 
The  principal!  braunches,  the  vij  gyftes  of  the  holy  goost ; 
the  iiij  pety  braunches,  the  iilj  cardynall  vertues.  1551  in 
Vicary's  Anat,  (1888)  App.  xvi.  313  Suspicious  men  ..as 
shalbe  thought  to  bee  petie  pickers.  1570  FOXE  A.  4-  M. 
(ed.  2)  204/2  He  [Edgar]  being  at  Chester,  viii.  kinges  (called 
in  histories  Subreguli)  to  wit,  petykings,  or  vnderkings, 
came  and  did  homage  to  him.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  112/7 
Petie,  secnndarius.  1575  TUBBERV.  Falconrie  354  Thepeti- 
falconers  and  novices  which  know  not  what  it  meaneth. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  284  Aden  and  Zibyth,  two 
pettie  Kingdcmes  in  Arabia.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.^ 
Rich.  II,  ccxxxiv,  Now  the  Machine  moues  on  euery  wheele, 
And  Petty-SphEers  contribute  to  the  whole.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  in.  vi.  §  14  William  Wickwane,  Arch-Bishop  of 
York  . .  esteemed  a  petty-saint  in  that  Age.  1659  WOOD 
Life  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  273  An  alehouse  or  pettie-inne  for 
travellers,  called  The  Checquer.  1663  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl, 
iv.  xvii.  (1848)  268  Those  petty  Thefts  for  which  Judges  con- 
demn Men.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  70  F  4  The  Barons, 
who  were  then  so  many  petty  Princes.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav. 
392,  I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.  1831  J.  W. 
CROKER  in  C.  Papers  5  Apr.,  Petty  shopkeepers  and  small 
farmers.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  viii.  70  Mithridates  was  once 
more  a  petty  Asiatic  prince  existing  upon  sufferance. 

fb.  Petty  {petitt  pety-}  school-,  a  school  for 
little  boys  [see  B.  i]  ;  a  junior  or  preparatory 
school.  §v  petty  {petty-*}  form,  the  junior  form. 

1555-6  Loath  Rec.  (1891)  140  Item  paide  . .  at  suche  tyme 
as  the  petie  scole  was  in  making,  x\s.  [1580  FULKE  Martiall 
Confut.  iv.  Wks,  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  163  Which  ..  he  would 
not  have  done  in  his  petite  School  at  Winchester.]  1590  in 
Hakluyt's  Voy.  (1904)  VI.  361  All  private  and  pety-schooles. 
1674  Witt  J.  Storie  (MS.),  Poor  children  taught  at  a  petty 
school.. till  they  can  go  to  Wakefield  Free  School.  1718 
H  ICKES  &  NELSON  J.  KettlewcU  i.  ii.  o  He  was  first  put  to 
a  petty  School.  1746  Brit.  Mag.  112  He  was  placed,  .near 
the  Bottom  of  the  Petty-Form.  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng. 
1 16  The  career . .  from  the  petty  form  at  Eton  or  Westminster, 
up  to  the  examining  Chaplain's  study. 

f  4.  repr.  F.  petit %  in  petty  master  —  PETIT- 
MAtTRE  ;  petty  nephew,  son  ~  great-nephew,  grand- 
son. Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  32  One  being  Petty 
Nephew,  the  other  Grand-child  of  Francis  the  first.  1625 
LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Noe  124  Joktan,  the  double  Pety-son  of 
Sem,  that  is  whose  double  grandfather  Sem  was.  1707 
Raft*,  upon  Ridicule  200  A  sort  of  Petty  Master,  that 
thinks  himself  very  Modish. 

5,  In  special  collocations,  as  petty  average : 
see  quots.  and  AVERAGE  sb?  ^  ;  t  petty  boy :  see 
quot.;  f  petty  brain  =  BRAINLET;  t  petty  budget, 
a  small  bag;  applied  attrib.  to  a  lawyer;  cf. peti- 
factor •,  pettifogger ;  petty  cash,  small  cash  items 
of  receipt  or  expenditure  ;  whence  petty  cash-book* 
f  petty  coy  =  petty-cotton :  see  COTTON  sb.  7,  and 
quot. ;  petty  custom,  -s,  duty  charged  upon  goods 
coming  to  market :  seeparva  cttsluma  in  CUSTOM 
j£.  4;  petty  dancers,  the  Northern  Lights;  petty 
exchange  :  see  quot. ;  t  petty  farm,  the  farming 
nf  the  petty  customs  ;  +  petty  gladen,  obs.  name 
of  Gladiolus;  t  petty  John,  a  small  point ;  petty 
orders  =  minor  orders  :  see  ORDER  sb.  6  ;  petty 
pan,  a  small  pan  (with  various  local  definitions) ; 
t  petty  panic,  Turner's  name  for  Canary-grass, 
Phalaris  canariensis  ;  petty-point  Sc.s  some  kind 
of  stitch,  ?  =  tent-stitch  ;  petty  rice  =  QUINOA  ; 
t  petty  watch,  an  old  name  of  coast-guards; 
petty  weal,  a  petty  state,  province,  etc.  [sug- 


PETTY. 

gested    by    common    wea!\  ;    t  petty-world,    a   ' 
microcosm.     Al>o   PETTY    BAG,    PETTY    CANON,   j 
PUTTY  CAPTAIN,  PUTTY  GOD,  PETTY  OFFICER,  q.  v.   ' 
as  Main  words  ;  and/?//?  CAPE,  CHAPMAN,  -WOMAN, 
CONSTABLE,  JUROR,  JURY,  LARCENY,  SEROEANTY, 
-TKY,  SESSION,  SINGLES,  TALLY,  TITHE,  TREASON, 
VIEW,  and  names  of  plants,  as  petty  COTTON,  MAD-   , 
DEB,  MOREL,  MITOWORT,  MULLEIN,  SPURGE,  WHIN:  ' 
for  which  see  these  sbs. 

1848  ARNOCLD  Mar.  Insur.  ut.  v.  (1866)  II.  829  Small 
charges  occurring  regularly  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
voyage  .  .  are  called  "petty  averages.  1865  (see  AVERAGE 
sb*  2).  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Petty  average,  I 
small  charges  borne  partly  by  a  ship,  and  partly  by  a 
cargo,  such  as  expenses  of  towing,  £c.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  ML  292/1  A  *Petty  Boy,  or  a  Shoemakers  petty  I 
Boy.  .Instruments  belonging  to  the  Cordwiners  Occupation  :  I 
and  are  used  generally  for  their  burnishing  and  smoothing 
down  the  Stitches,  and  to  pair  piecesof  Leather  upon.  1668 
CULI'EPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  in.  Introd.  127  The 
contained  [parts]  are  the  Brain,  the  "Petty-brain,  and  the  ! 
Marrow.  ctJSo  Wytt  of  Deuyll  (1825)  Biv,  To  euery  of 
these  'Pety  bouget  men  of  law  and  Tearmers,  a  couple  of 
Geldynges.  ,834  J.  BOWRING  Min.  Mor.,  Perseverance  139 
Jonas  kept  what  is  called  the  'petty  cash  in  the  merchant's 
counting-house,  that  is,  he  was  charged  with  the  payment  ! 
of  alt  the  small  sums  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
business.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Petty  Cash-book, 
a  book  for  entering  small  receipts  and  payments.  1736 
AINSWORTH,  'Petty  coy  (herb),  (jnafhalium  minus  [app. 
meaning  Filago  minima].  1442  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  63/1  Your 
grete  Customes  and  'petit  Customes  there.  1450  Ibid.  188/1, 
xl  Ii.  in  the  pety  Custume  of  London.  1481  Ibid.  VI.  200/2 
Of  oure  petite  Custume  in  oure  Port  of  London.  \iv±Lond. 
Gas.  No,  6154/1  An  Act.  .for  discontinuing  Payment  of  the  ! 
Petty-Port  Customs  [at  Edinburgh).  1635  L.  FOXE  Voy. 
ff.  West  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  313  At  clocke  12,  there  was 
•Pettiedancers  or  henbanes  (as  some  write  them)  North  in 
the  firmament,  betokening  a  storme,  to  follow  within  24 
houres.  1888  A.  H.  MARKHAM  in  Gd.  Words  Feb.  118/2 
These  luminous  patches  occasionally  seen  with  aurorae  are, 
I  think,  the  same  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  old  navi- 
gators as  the  '  pettie  dancers  '.  i68a  SCARLETT  Exchanges  2 
This  Exchange  is  two-fold,  viz.  An  Exchanging  of  Monyes 
for  Monyes,  one  Coyn  or  sort  for  another  ;  and  a  giving  of 
Money  upon  Exchange  for  a  Bill,  &c.  The  former  of  these 
is  'Petty  Exchange,  the  latter  Real.  1707  E.  CHAMBER- 
LAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  ill.  ill.  384  Commissioners  ..  have  the 
whole  Charge  and  Management  of  all  her  Majesty's  Customs, 
(the  'Petty-farms  excepted)  in  all  the  Ports  in  England. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  92  The  "pety  Gladen  or  Sword- 
grasse.  Ibid.  99  In  the  range  of  these  bulbous  and  onion- 
rooted  plants,  some  place  the  root  of  Cyperus,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Gladiolus  («'.  Petie-gladen,  Flags,  or  Sword-wort). 
1640  I!  ROME  Sfaragus  Card.  ll.  iii,  I  have  a  many  small 
jests,  'petty  Johns,  as  I  call  'hem.  1644-7  CLEVELAND  Char. 
Land.  Diurn.,  etc.  Poems,  etc.  (1677)  104  It  is  a  Maxim  .. 


scholler.  a  1670  HACKET  Atf.  tt'illiams  \.  (1692)  37  Mr. 
Lamb  . .  came  by  holding  fast  to  Fortune's  middle  ringer, 
from  a  schoolmaster  that  taught  petties,  to  a  Proctor  in 
Christian  Courts.  1855  THACKERAY  Pfevicomes  iv,  A  junior 
ensign  being  no  more  familiar  with  the  Commander-in-chief 

.t  the  Horse  Guards . .  than  the  newly-breeched  infant  in  the 

etties  with  a  senior  boy  in  a  tailed-coat. 

fig.    ,613  JACKSON  Creed  u.   xiv.  §   8  The  School   of 

rist,  in  which  all  in  this  life  are  but  '  parvuli ',  petties  or 

children.     ,619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  26  Euen 

ol  such  petties  amongst  vs,  Papists  haue  taken  notice  so 

irre,  as  by  them  to  make  our  Church  odious. 
I.  A  privy  or  latrine ;  -  little-house  (LITTLE  a.  1 3). 

W  iJely  prevalent  in  familiar  use. 

Petty-auga,  -auger,  corrupt  ff.  PIRAODA. 

Petty  Bag,  petty-bag.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [See 
quot.  1658.]  An  office  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Common  Law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
lor  suits  for  and  againstsolicitors  and  officers  of  that 
court,  and  for  process  and  proceedings  by  extents 
on  statutes,  recognizances,  scire  facias,  to  repeal 
letters  patent,  etc. :  see  also  CLERK  6  c. 
VOL.  VII. 


,  ,        ,  ,  - 

of  Religion.     1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Orders,  The 
*petty,  or  minor  Orders,  are  four:  viz.  those  of  door-keeper, 
exorcist,  reader,  and  acolylh.  ..  Those  in  petty  orders  may 
marry  without  any  dispensation.    1714  MRS.  MANLEY  Adv.    ' 
Rivella  62  The  Daughter  of  a  poor  "Petty-pan  Merchant.    ] 
«8»j  JAMIESON,  Pettie-pan,  s.  a  white-iron  mould  for  pastry.    ' 
1905  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Petty  fan,  a  small,  round,    ; 
earthenware  pan  in  which  mince-pies  and  other  tarts  are    ' 
baked.     1561  TURNER  Herbal  11.  85,  I  haue  as  yet  heard  no 
English  name  of  Phalaris,  but  for  lak  of  a  better  name  it 
may  be  called  'peti  panik,  of  the  likenes  that  it  hath  with  the 
ryght  panic.    163*  in  M/A  Rep.  Hist.  JlfSS.  Comm.  App. 
ill.  233  Ane  waistcott  of  grein  taffitie,  wroght  with  'pettie.    | 
point.    1815  JAMIESON,  Pettie-point,  a  particular  kind  of    . 
sewing  stitch.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Petty-rice,  a 
name  m  Peru  for  the  white  seeds  of  Chenopodium  guinea.    I 
1371  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  314/2  De  chescun  Hundred  des    I 
Countees  sur  la  Mer  sont  trovez  sur  la  garde  de  Mier  pur    | 
Enemys  aliens  certeins  gentz  q'est  appelle  'Petti-  Wacche. 
1618  WITHER  Brit.   Rememb.  202  Should  the  Common- 
wealth herself  oppose  These  corporations  -  .  it  would  scarce 
obtaine  That  pow'r  which  could  these  "Petty-weales  re- 
straine.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  7  A  'pettie  world  within  himselfe. 
t  B.  s6.  1.  A  little  boy  at  school  ;  a  boy  in  a 
lower  form  ;  a  junior  schoolboy.  Obs. 

1589  NASHE  Martins  Manila  ininde  To  Rdr.  7  Some  of 
them  .  .  were  the  Petties  and  Punies  of  that  schoole,  whereof 
old  Mrmin  was  the  master.     1600  HOLLAND  Lily  in.  xliv. 
There  were  the  schooles  for  peties  kept,  of  reading  and 
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i«3«  in  Crt.  >,  Times  Clias.  I  (1848)  II.  101  Some  forty 
officers  more  of  the  same  court,  as  cursitors,  filazers,  petty 
bags,  hanaper,  &c.  1631  WKEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  440 
Clarke  of  the  Petit  liagge.  1648  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Indefend. 
i.  83  Mr.  Pury  the  1'elty-bag  Office,  besides  iooo/.  formerly 
given  him.  1654  ( 1  \  r  AKKK  Disc.  Apol.  45  A  Gentleman,  one 
of  the  Petti- Bag,  who  pretended  a  Title.  1658  PHILLIPS  s.  v.. 
Clerks  of  the  Petit  bag,  three  officers  of  Chancery  who  record 
the  return  of  all  inquisitions  out  of  every  Shire,  all  liveries 
granted  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  make  all  Patents  of  Cuslomes, 
Gaugers.  Controllers,  etc.,  each  record  being  put  in  a  petit 
or  little  leather  bag ;  whence  they  had  the  denomination  of 
Clerks  of  the  Petit  bag.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  48  The 
specification  of  this  bridge,  as  enrolled  in  the  Petty  bag 
office.  1859  DICKENS  BUak  Ho.  i,  Maces,  or  petty-bags,  or 
privy-purses. -all  yawning.  1896  SCARGILL-BIRD Guide  Pub. 
Rec.(f&.  2)Imrod.  14  By  Slat.  n&  12  Viet.,  c.O4.  the  Clerks 
of  the  Petty  Bag  were  reduced  to  a  single  Clerk,  and  the 
office  was  finally  abolished  in  1880. 

t  Ptvtty  ca-non,  pe-ttica-non.  06s.  Also 
6  petichunon,  7  peticanon,  8  petit-canon.  A 
Minor  Canon  :  see  CANON  2  2. 

1530  PALSGR,  253/2  Pety  cannon,  vicaire.  1546  Mem. 
Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  15,  ix  Chauntries  . .  the  Incumbentes 
wherof  be  bounde  to  be  presente  in  the  Quere  of  the  saide 
Churche  at  all  the  service.. and  be  named  Petichanons. 
1556  Citron,  Gr.  friars  (Camden)  71  Thei..went  in  to  the 
pettycannons  and  fowte  there.  1601  J.  BARNARD  Praelat. 
Ch.  Eng.  25  That  the  Vicars.  Peticanons,  singing  men  and 
boyes,  with  the  rest  be  turned  into  Schollers.  1769  De  Foe's 
TourGt.  Brit.  III.  136  One  Dean,  and  seven  Prebendaries 
.  .besides  Petit-canons,  Singing-men,  and  Choristers. 

Petty  captain,  pe:tticaptain.  06s. 
Also  5  pety-capteyne,  6-7  petit  capteyn,  etc. : 
see  PETTY,  PETIT,  CAPTAIN.  An  officer  below  a 
captain ;  a  lieutenant.  Also  formerly  used  to 
render  various  ancient  titles,  e.  g.  centurion. 

(1410  LVDG.  Assembly  e/ Gods  635  As  for  pety  capteyns 
many  mother  wase.  Ibid.  1093  Whyle  these  pety-capteynes 
susteyned  thus  the  feelde.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  til. 
ix.  185,  I  telle  the  that  the  pety  captayne  whiche  is  vndre 
the  captayne  princypall  may  not  godely  doo  this.  15*6 
TIMDALE  Matt,  xxvii.  54  When  the  pety  Captayne ..  sawe 
the  erth  quake.  1548  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  160 
Every  captain  to  give  yearely  ij1 ;  every  petit-captein  xijd. 
1563  GOLUING  Caesar  \  1565)  30  1  he  old  beaten  soldiors,  and 
the  pettcapteynes  [centuriones],  and  those  that  had  the 
charge  of  the  men  of  armes,  were  sore  troubled.  1586  J. 
HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  95/1  Holland,  petit 
Captaine  to  the  earle  of  Salisbury.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
Htb.  1. 1.  12  Two  shillings  by  the  day  for  a  petty  Captaine. 

Pettycoite,  -cote,  obs.  forms  of  PETTICOAT. 

t  Petty-fi-dian.    06s.  nonce-iud.     [f.  PETTY  a. 

+  "L.fid-es  faith  +  -IAN.]     One  'of  little  faith '. 

1*47  TRAPP  Comtii.  Matt.  viiL  26  O  ye  of  little  faith.  Ye 
petty-ndians :  He  calleth  them  not  nulhfidians.  Ibid.  xiv. 
31  Thou  petty-ndian,  small-faith :  Christ  chides  Peter,  and 
yet  helps  him. 

t  Pe'tty  gO'd,  pe  ttigod.  06s.  Also  6  petit 
God,  petigod,  petti-god,  etc.  [f.  PETTY  a.  + 
GOD.]  A  minor  or  inferior  deity,  a  demigod. 
So  f  Fe  ttyg-o'ddess. 

1581  J.  BELL  Hnddon's  Answ.  Osor.  508  Renouncing  the 
necessary  helpes  of  pettygodds  and  petlygoddesses,  inter- 
cession is  made  here  onely  vnto  Christ.  1585  FETHERSTONE 
tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  viii.  13  This  man,  whom  the  Samaritans 
counted  a  petit  God.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  I.  39 
They  honour  those  doctours  and  priests,.. as  if  they  were 
petie-gods.  1610  Bp.  HALL  Apol,  Brownists  xlv,  The 
maiestie  of  Romish  petti-gods . .  was  long  agone.  with  Mithra 
and  Serapis,  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  the  vulgar,  a  1716 
BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  504  Putting  up  Prayers  to  the 
Saints  departed,  as  to  a  sort  of  petty  Gods  in  Heaven. 

Petty-oager,  corruption  of  PIBAGDA. 

Petty  officer.    [PETTY  a.  3.] 

1.  generally.  A  minor  or  inferior  officer. 
1577-87  HOLINSHF.DC/IT-PW.  I.  53/2  Petic  officers  to  oversee 

and  overrule  the  people.  1908  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  m. 
ii.  45  There  be  many  petie  officers  vsed  amongst  vs.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  u.  ii.  112. 

2.  spec.  An  officer  in  the  navy  corresponding  in 
rank  to  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army. 

1760  C  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  III.  14,  I  need  not 
describe  to  you  the  situation  of  a  petit  officer.  2768  J. 
BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia  led.  2)  28  It  was  very  hard  upon 
us  petty  officers.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xx.  60  He 
had  been  a  petty  officer  on  board  the  British  frigate  Dublin. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJik^  Petty  officer,  a  divisional  j 
seaman  of  the  first  class  ranking  with  a  sergeant  or  corporal. 

Petuis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PITEOUS. 

Petulacerie :  see  PETTILASHEBY. 

Petulance  (pe-tirflans).  [a.  ¥. petulance  ( 1529 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  petulanlia  :  see  next  and 
-ANCE.  (In  sense  a,  influenced  by  pitied,  pettish, 
etc.)]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  petulant. 

1.  Wanton,  pert,  or  insolent  behaviour  or  speech  ; 
self-assertiveness  ;  wantonness,  immodesty ;  sauci- 
ness,  insolence ;  rudeness.  Now  rare  or  06s. 

1610  B.  JON  SON  Masque  Oberon  159  Satyrs,  leave  your 
petulance,  And  go  frisk  about  and  dance.  1656  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos,  vi.  (1701)  243/1  Behave  not  your  self  towards 
Greece  Tyrannically  or  Loosely,  for  one  argues  Petulance, 
the  other  Temerity.  1798  YOUNG  Love  Fame  it.  105  But  time 
his  fervent  petulance  may  cool ;  For  tho'  he  is  a  wit,  he  is 
no  fool.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1738  (1816)  I.  94  The 
Petulance  with  which  obscure  Scribblers,  .treat  men  of  the 
most  respectable  character  and  situation.  1816  J.  GILCHRIST 
Philos.  Etym.  196  To  repel  the  petulance  of  hollow  upstart 
pretension.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x,  With  the  petulance 
of  youth  she  pursued  her  triumph  over  her  prudent  elder 
sister. 

b.  A  petulant  or  saucy  expression. 


PETTJLCOTTS. 

1741  in  Richardson's  Pamela  (ed.  2)  I.  Introd.  »6  Naughty 
contains,  in  one  single  significant  petulance,  twenty  thousand 
inexpressible  delicacies !  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  u.  HI  (1872) 
112  At  times  too  he  could  crackle  with  his  dexterous  petu- 
lances, making  the  air  all  like  needles  round  you. 

2.  Peevish  or  pettish  impatience  of  opposition 
or  restraint ;  peevishness,  pettishness. 

1764  Co*  PER  Task  i.  456  The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where 
Flora  reigns ;  The  low 'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
1810  W.  IRVING  St.  Bk.  I.  102  The  same  weakness  of  mind 
that  indulges  absurd  expectations,  produces  petulance  iti 
disappointment.  1848  W.  H.  KELLV  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist. 
Ten  y.  I.  251  Charles  X.'s  appearance  was  tranquil, . .  but 
the  sight  of  a  bit  of  tricoloured  ribbon,  or  a  slight  neglect 
of  etiquette,  was  enough  to  excite  his  petulance.  187$  J . 
SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Path  iv,  Her  face  wore  something  of 
a  disappointed  child's  wistfulness  and  petulance. 

Petnlancy  (pe-tirflinsi).  [ad.  L.  petulant ia, 
n.  of  quality  i.  petulant-tin  PETULANT  :  see-ANcv.j 

tl.  —  PETULANCE  i.  Obs. 

'559  w-  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  38  So  folishe 
(whether  it  sprong  of  petulancye,  or  ignoraunce,  I  knowe 
not)  as  to  affirme  the  Heauens  to  be  flat  1598  MERF.S 
Pallad.  Tamia  275  b,  Lasciuiousnesse  and  petulancie  in 
poetrie  mixt  with  profitable  and  pleasing  matters  is  very 
pestilent.  1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Atfh.,  Petulancie, 
wantonnes,  saucines.  1646  J.  HALL  Horte  Vac.  152  Pride 
and  petulancy  are  inseparable  companions  of  victory.  1673 
Lady's  Call.  n.  ii.  f  14  God.  .will  not  make  acts  of  repeal 
to  satisfie  the  petulancy  of  a  few  masterless  women.  171* 
SIKKLF..Y/VC/.  No.  528  Pi  A  certain  lascivious  Manner  which 
all  our  young  Gentlemen  use  in  Publick,  and  examine  our 
Eyes  with  a  Petulancy  in  their  own,  which  is  a  downright 
Affront  to  Modesty.  1748  CHESTT.RF.  Lett.  (1774)  1. 350  The 
frequentation  of  Courts  checks  this  petulancy  of  manners. 

2.   =  PETULANCE  2.  rare. 

171*  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  370  p  i  The  Petulancy  of  a  peevish 
old  Fellow,  who  loves  and  hates  he  knows  not  why,  is  very 
excellently  performed  by. .  Mr.  William  Penkethman.  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  L  iii,  Thou  goest  beyond  thyself  in 
petulancy ! 

Petulant  (pe-titflant),  a,  (ji.)  Also  7-8  erron. 
petulent.  [a.  Y.pitulant  (1350  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  petulant-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  *petulare,  dim.  of 
petlre  to  aim  at,  seek,  quasi  '  to  aim  at  or  assail 
in  jest '.  In  sense  3,  which  is  not  found  in  L.  or 
Fr.,  app.  influenced  by  petted,  pettish.'} 

L  Forward  or  immodest  in  speech  or  behaviour ; 
wanton,  lascivious.  Now  rare. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  lit.  xi,  Deride  me  not,  though 
I  seeme  petulant  To  fall  into  thy  chops,  a  1615  FLETCHER 
&  MASS.  Laws  Candy  ll.  i,  I  have  been  both  nurs'd  and 
train'd  up  to  Her  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  to  bear 
them.  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  277  Corrupted . .  amongst 
Lascivious  and  Petulent  Men  and  Women,  through  various 
sorts  of  Vncleannesses,  which  are  against  God's  Law.  1783 
HAILES  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch.  ii.  20  Amongst  the  lively,  petulant, 
and  licentious  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.  1859  G.  MEREDITH 
R.  Feverel\\\.  v.  128  The  air  of  petulant  gallantry. 

2.  Pert  ;  saucy ;  insolent ;  rude.    Now  rare. 
1605  B.  TONSON  I'oljHHif  ill.  ii,  Look,  see,  these  petulant 

things,  How  they  have  done  this  !  c  1611  CHAPMAN 
/Had  xix.  27  The  petulent  swarm  Of  flies.  i«s»  BVLWER 
Anthropomet.  256  A  kind  of  Back-biting  mockery,  pro- 
ceeding from  mans  petulant  wit  and  invention.  1693 
DRYDEN  Disc.  Orig.  .f  Pngr.  Satire  Ess.  (Ker)  II.  23  The 
petulant  scribblers  of  this  age.  1719  T.  COOKB  Tales,  Pro- 
posals, etc.  124  Mr.  Theobald  fa  treated  in  so  unhandsome, 
foolish,  and  petulant,  a  Manner,  thro  the  Dunciad.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  175  He  U.  .as  fair  a  mark  as 
factious  animosity  and  petulant  wit  could  desire. 

3.  Displaying  peevish  or  pettish  impatience  and 
irritation,  especially  on  slight  occasion. 

Z7SS  JOHNSON,  Peevish,  petulant,  waspish,  easily  offended. 
1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  iii,  He  was  grown  so  ill- 
humoured  and  petulant.  1830  DISRAELI  Chas.  /,IlI.v.j2 
Laud  was  petulant,  passionate,  and  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion. 1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  46  The  Englishman  U  very  petulant  and  precise  about 
his  accommodation  at  inns,  and  on  the  road.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  viii.  8  2.  470  The  address  was  met  by  a  petulant 
scolding  from  James.  1888  HUME  Jlfme .  Midas  i.  iii.  With 
a  petulant  gesture  she  hurled  the  rose  out  of  the  window. 
B.  s6.  A  petulant  person  (esp.  in  sense  A.  3). 

1681  SHADWELL Lane.  Witchest.  Wks.  1720111.225  Come, 
good  petulant,  Mr. Chop-logick,  pack  up  your  few  books.. 
And  leave  my  house.  1733  Man  No.  2.  4  Can  satire  be  too 
sharp  for  such  petulantsV  1893  T.  M.  HEALY  in  Westm. 
Gas.  2  Nov.  2/1  Hostile  journalists.. pursued  Mr.  Parnell 
at  the  outset  of  his  Parliamentary  career  as  a  bore,  a 
blunderer,  and  a  petulant. 

Pe'tnlantly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +-LY*.]  In  a 
petulant  manner ;  insolently,  wantonly ;  pertly  ; 
with  peevish  or  pettish  impatience. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  CitieofCod\.  i.  (1620)  2  Those  .. 
most  petulantly  insulting  ouer  Christs  seruants.  1717 
PARNELL  Homer's  Batrachom.  n.  Poems(i722)88  Myflow'ry 
Wreaths  they  petulantly  spoil,  And  rob  my  chrystal  Lamps  of 
feeding  Oil.  1838  EMERSON  Misc.  Paftrs,  Milton  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  300  Johnson  petulantly  taunts  Milton  wuh 
'great  promise  and  small  performance'.  1881  W.  COLLINS 
Bl.  Robe  ii,  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  petulantly  and  so  unfairly. 

t  Petrrlcous,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f-  L.  petulcus 
butting,  wanton,  frisky  (f.  petln  to  aim  at,  assail, 
etc. :  cf.  kiulcus  gaping,  f.  hidre  to  gape)  +  -ous.J 
Bolting ;  wantonly  aggressive. 

,66,    CANF.   Fiat   L«x  fii.  §,3   (r««5>   '5'   The    Pape . . 
whistles  him  and  his  fellow  petulcous  rams  in  or 
charitable  admonition. 

So  t  Petrrlcity,  offensive  forwardness  or  temei 
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PETTTN. 

HPetnn  (pftu-n,  pe'tun).  Obs.  Forms:  6-8 
petum.  7  pitum,  7-  petun.  [a.  F.  petun  (in 
iCthc.  also  petum},  a.  Gnarani  pety  (nasalized y, 
nearly  <=  F.  ««)•]  A  native  South  American  name 
of  tobacco,  formerly  partially  in  English  use. 

I'547-5S  'r'  Captivity  H.  Stade  11.  xxii.  (Hald.  Soc.)  147 
The  soothsayer.. fumigates  it  with  a  herb  which  they  call 
Bilun.]  1577  FKAMPTON  Joyful  News  n.  42  b.  Many  haue 
giuen  it  the  name,  Petum,  whiche  is  in  deede  the  proper 
name  of  the  Hearbe,  as  they  whiche  haue  traueiled  that 
Countrey  can  tell.  1600-14  Ncvie  Metamorphosis  jNJ, 
Petun  \erron.  Pulen) . .  Tobacco  cald,  most  soveraigne 
herbe  approved,  And  nowe  of  every  gallant  greatly  loved. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MAFKH.  Country  Farmc  219  To  make 
trial)  of  this  hearbe,  caused  the  wound  of  a  dogge  to  be 
rubbed  with  sublimate,  and  then  presently  after  to  be 
applied  the  juice  of  Petum,  together  with  the  substance  and 
all.  1630  T.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  (1630)  (N.),  Whereas 
..the  hearb  (alias  weed)  ycleped  tobacco,  (alias)  trinidado, 
alias,  petun,  alias,  necocianum,  a  long  time  hath  been  in 
continual!  use  and  motion.  1763  tr.  Charlevoix'  Ace.  Vffy. 
Canada  239  (Stanf.)  A  sort  of  Petun,  or  wild  tobacco,  grows 
everywhere  in  this  country.  [1874  BURTON  in  Captivity  H. 


written  Betum  and  Pitun.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  When 
they  [the  Caribs]  smoked  it,  they  called  it  tabaco,  and  when 
they  snuffed  it,  petun.} 

Petu-ncle.  rare.  [a.  F. /#<;»<:/<;  (1555  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  pectunc ul-us,  dim.  of  pecten  a  scal- 
lop.] A  small  scallop-shell. 

1854  BADHAM  Halitut.  42  The  best  nidus  for  all  kinds  of 
coquillages,  oysters,  scallops,  the  petuncles  (whence  we 
derive  our  purples). 

Petune  (pAi?7'n),  v.  [a.  F.  petune-r  (1612  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  to  smoke  tobacco,  f.  petun  :  see 
PITUN.]  trans.  To  spray  (tobacco)  with  a  liquid 
intended  to  produce  flavonr  or  aroma. 

icoa  in  WEBSTER  Sitppl. 

Petunia  (ptti«-nia).  Sot.  [mod.L.  (Jussieu 
]  789),  f.  PETBN  :  so  called  from  its  close  botanical 
affinity  to  the  tobacco  plant.] 

1.  A  genus   of  ornamental  herbaceous    plants 
(N.O.  Solanacex  or  Atropacex)  nearly  allied  to 
tobacco,  natives  of  South  America ;    they  bear 
white,  violet  or  purple,  and  variegated  funnel- 
shaped  flowers.    Also,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this. 

1815  Curtis1  s  Bot.  Mag.  LI  I.  2552  Petunia  Nyctaginiflora. 
Large-flowered  Petunia.  . .  Found  by  Commerson  on  the 
shores  of  Rio  de  Plata.  1846  LINDLEV  Veg.  Kingd.  621 
Solanacesc. . . Genera. .ii.  Petunia.  1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE 
Good  for  Nothing  II.  169  A  splendid  confusion  of  verbena, 
petunia,  anemone,  and  calceolaria  spangled  with  spots  of 
gold.  1882  Garden  25  Mar.  202/3  The  Petunia,  although 
a  perennial,  may  also  be  successfully  grown  as  an  annual. 

2.  The  dark  violet  or  purple  colour  of  the  petunia. 
Also  attrib. 

1891  Daily  News  19  Jan.  3/1  Woollen  materials,  .in  dark 
tones  of  red,  russet, . .  violet,  pansy,  dahlia,  petunia,  &c.  1892 
Ibid.  18  Tune  3/3  The  yoke  was  of  petunia  velvet  with  a 
deep  frill  of  lace.  1894  Westm.  Can.  26  June  8/2  The 
Duchess  wore  a  very  rich  costume  of  petunia  and  black. 

II  Petuntse  (prtUUtli,  p/tzrntse).  Also  8-9 
petunse,  petuntze,  9  pehtuntse.  [Chinese 
(Mandarin)  pai-tun-tz*,  f.  pai  (dial,  pell,  pe)  white, 
tun  a  mound,  stone  +  -to,  a  formative  ending.  Also 
in  F.  pttunsf^\  A  white  earth,  prepared  in  China 
by  pulverizing  and  levigating  a  partially  decom- 
posed granite,  probably  a  mixture  of  kaolin  with 
quartz  and  felspar;  used  in  combination  with 
kaolin  in  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  porcelain. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  similar  earths 
prepared  in  other  countries.  Also  atlrib. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Porcelain,  There  are  two 
kinds  of  earths . .  used  in  the  composition  of  porcelain . .  the 
second,  called  petunse,  is  a  plain  white,  but  exceedingly 
fine,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  Ibid.,  For  the  finer  porcelains, 
they  use  equal  quantities ;  four  parts  of  kaultn  to  six  of 
petunse  for  moderate  ones;  and  never  less  than  one  of 
kaulin  to  three  of  petunse,  for  the  coarsest.  1764  CROKER 
Diet.  Arts  e,  Sc.  s.v.  China-Ware,  The  preparation  of 
petunse  is  by  pounding  the  stone  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  xxix.  440  Felt 
spar,  or  petuntze,  is  generally  opaque.  1868  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  5)  475  The  petuntze  (peh-tun-tsz)  of  the  Chinese.. is  a 
quartzose  feldspathic  rock,  consisting  largely  of  quartz. 
"*79  J-  )•  YOUNG  Ceram.  Art  53  The  manufacture  of  hard 
porcelain  was  begun  at  Sevres  in  1769,  the  quarries  of 
St.  Yrieix  supplying  both  the  kaolin  and  petuntse.  1883 
Binns'  Guide  Wore.  Porcelain  Wits.  14  Petuntse  is  the 
decomposed  granite  rock  found  in  Cornwall.  Composed  of 
quartz,  felspar  partially  decomposed,  and  a  talcose  material. 

Petuous,  petwys,  obs.  forms  of  PITEOUS. 

Petwood  (pe'twnd).  [Corruption  of  Burmese 
name  hpet-wun  or  ptt-woon  (Watt  Diet.  Econ. 
Prod.  2nd.  :88g).]  A  large  timber  tree,  Berrya 
Ammonilla  or  mollis,  N.  O.  Ttliacese,  found  in 
Burma,  Southern  India,  Ceylon,  the  Philippines ; 
also  its  timber,  called  also  Trincomalee  wood. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Petwood,  Berrya  mollis.  [1901  J.  S. 
GAMBLE  Man.  Ind.  Timbers  (ed.  2)  107  The  Trincomali 
Wood. ..  Petwun,  Burm. ;  Halmillila,  halmilla,  Cingh. 
(whence  the  specific  name).] 

Pety,  Petyte,  obs.  forms  of  PETTY,  PETIT. 
Petycioun,  -cyon,  obs.  forms  of  PETITION. 
Petygre,  -grewe,  -gru,  obs.  ff.  PEDIGREE. 
Petygree,  botcher's  broom  :  see  PETTIQBEE. 
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tPetypernannt.petyperny.  Obs.  Usually 
in  pi.  Forms  (pi.)  :  5  pety(peti)  perna(u)nte», 
perneis,  perneux,  perneys,  pernollys,  pernys. 
[Derivation  of  second  element  uncertain :  perh. 
pcrnant  =  prtnant,  pr.  pple.  of  prendre  to  take.] 
A  kind  of  pastry,  app.  akin  iopainpuff(PM'Ssb.1). 

The  »  has  often  been  printed  as  u  (v)  by  editors,  etc. 

c  1390  Form  ofCury  (1780)  89  The  Pety  Pernaunt  {printed 
-uaunt].  Take  male  Marow  ..  powdour  of  Gyngur,..  datis 
mynced,  raisons  of  corance,..&  loke  bat  bou  make  by  past 
with  3olkes  of  Ayren,  &  bat  no  water  come  berto  i  and 
fourme  by  cofTyn,  and  make  up  by  past,  c  1430  Two 
CookeryJiks.  50  Pety  Pernollys..  .Take  marow  of  bonys,  to 
or  ,iij.  gobettys,  &  cowche  in  be  cofynn;  ban  take  pouder 
Gyngere,  Sugre,  Roysonys  of  coraunce,  &  caste  a-boue  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  51  Pety  Pernauntes.  Ibid.  58,  59  (Bills  of  fare)  Pety 
perneux.  c  1450  Ibid.  7^4  Auter  peti  pernantes.  Take  and 
make  thi  Coftynsas  hit  is  a-for  said  [etc.].  ^1460  J.  RUSSELL 
Bk.  Nurture  499  Kut  of  be  toppe  of  a  payne  puff. .  Also  pety 
perneys  be  fayre  and  clene.  Ibid.  748  Pety  perneis  may 
not  be  exiled.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge\n  Babees  Bk.  271  Gelly, 
creme  of  almondes, . .  petypernys,  quynces  bake. 

Petzite  (pe'tsait).  Min.  [Named  1845  by 
W.  Haidinger,  after  W.  Petz,  a  chemist,  who 
analysed  it :  see  -ITE  l  2.]  Telluride  of  silver, 
containing  a  variable  amount  of  gold. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  477  The  petzite  of  Haidinger  is  the 
same  species.  1868  DANA  Min.  51  Petzite.  . .  Differs  from 
hessite  in  gold  replacing  much  of  the  silver.  ..Color  between 
steel-gray  and  iron-black,  sometimes  with  pavonine  tarnish. 

Peucedaneous  (pfcfcW'ttfrt),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Peucedanese,  f.  Peucedanum,  a.  Gr.  »««««'- 
Savov  the  herb  hog's  fennel  (f.  irfi/Kij  pine  +  (Savor 


eatable,  food) :    see  -sous.]      Belonging  to  the 
Peuctdamse,  a  suborder  of  Un 
the  genus  Peucedanum  for  type. 


.ngmg 
iferx, 


having 


1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem, 
IV.  386  Umbelliferous  plants  of  the  peucedaneous  tribe. 

Peucedanin  (pi«se'danin).  Chem.  [f.  Peuce- 
dan-uni  (see  prec.)  +  -IN1.]  A  neutral  substance 
(C,jH|jO3)  contained  in  the  root  of  masterwort, 
Peucedanum  (Imperatorid)  Osiruthium,  and  other 
umbelliferous  plants ;  also  called  imperalorin. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  51/1  Peucedanin,  a  peculiar 
principle  obtained  from  the  peucedanum  officinale,  or  sea 
sulphur-wort.  ..  The  name  of  peucedanin  was  given  by 
Schlatter.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  386  Peucedanin 
crystallises  in  light,  transparent,  colourless,  shining  prisms. 

Peucyl  (pia'sil).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  ir«v*r/  pine  + 
-YL.]  An  oily  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  turpen- 
tine-oil :  also  called  terebilene. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  442  The  liquid  hydro, 
chlorate  has  been  termed  hydrochlorate  of  peucyl.  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Client.  IV.  387  Peueyl,  syn.  with  Terebilene, 

Peuish,  Peule,  obs.  ff.  PEEVISH,  PULE. 

II  Peulvan, -ven(p01vah).  Archxol.  [fi.peul- 

ven  (1837  in  Emanlt,  1876  in  Compl.Dict.  Acad.), 
peulven  or  peulvan  (1879  in  Diet.  Acad.),  a. 
Breton peMvan  (Le  Pelletier  1752),  dial.  Quiberon 
palwen  (Ernanlt),  f.  peut  stake,  pillar  (  =  Welsh 
pawl,  L.  palus)  +  van,  mutate  of  man  appearance, 
figure,  statue  (Le  Pelletier,  Legonidec,  etc.),  or 
?  ven,  mutate  of  men  stone,  or  ?  merely  formative 
suffix  (Loth,  Ernault).]  An  upright  long  stone, 
an  undressed  stone  pillar  of  prehistoric  age; 
properly  applied  to  those  existing  in  Brittany. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  Norm,  tf  Eng.  I.  469  When  will 
Druidical  archaeologists  be  convinced  that  menzhir  and  peul- 
ven, cromlech  and  kistvaen  tell  us  nothing?  1859  JEPHSON 
Brittany  xi.  182  It  would  puzzle  many  an  engineer  of  the 
present  day  to.. balance  a  peulvan  or  rocking-stone.  1889 
yrnl.  Anthrop.  Inst.  XIX.  73  An  'inclined  dolmen  ',  and 
four  peulvens,  or  small  upright  stones,  i  m.  45  to  3  m.  high. 

Peun,  pe-une,  obs.  forms  of  PEON. 

Peur(e,  obs.  forms  of  POOR,  PURE. 

Peutingerian  (piwtind  jio-rian),  a.  [f.  proper 
name  Penttnger  (poi'tiner)  +•  -IAN.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  Peutinger  :  in  Peulingerian  table,  a  map  on 
parchment  of  the  military  roads  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire,  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  one  con- 
structed about  A.  D.  226. 

This^  was  found  in  the  isth  c.  in  a  library  at  Speyer,  and 
came  into  the  possession  of  Konrad  Peutinger  of  Augsburg 
(1465-1547),  in  whose  family  it  remained  tilt  1714 ;  it  is  now 
in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

1796  MORSB  Amer.  Geog.  I.  23  An  ancient  set  of  maps, 
called  the  Peutingerian  Table  or  map  [note,  found  by  Conrad 
Celtes,  and  purchased  by  Conrad  Peutinger  a  burgomaster 
of  Augsburg,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name].  1834  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  7)  X.  391/2  The  Peutingerian  Table. .forms  a 
map  of  the  world,  constructed  on  the  most  singular  prin- 
ciples. Ibid.,  The  Peutingerian  Table  serves  as  a  specimen 
of  what  were  called  Itinera  Picta,  the  '  painted  roads  '  of 
the  ancients,  intended  for  the  clearer  direction  of  the  march 
of  their  armies. 

Peutral,  -11,  variants  of  PEITEEL  Obs. 

t  Pevera'de.  Obs.  Cookery.  Also  4-5  -arde  ; 
4  pevorat,  pevrate.  [app.  f.  ONF./azv?  pepper 

+  -ADE.]  A  sauce  of  which  pepper  was  an  im- 
portant ingredient :  cf.  POIVRADE. 

c  1390  Form  ofCury  in  Warner  A  titiq.  Culin.  25  Pevorat 
for  veel  and  venyson.  14..  Ane.  Cookery  ibid.  64  Pevrate 
sause.  Ibid.  79  Boor  in  peverarde,  or  braune  in  peverarde. 
£1430  Two  Cockery-bks.  n  Brawn  en  Peuerade. 
71  Brawne  in  peuter]ard. 

Pevett,  obs.  form  of  PIVOT. 


PEW. 

Pew  (pi«),  J/'.1  Forms:  4  puwe,  5  pywe, 
peawe,  5-7  pewe,  5-9  pue,  7  piew(e,  6-  pew. 
[Late  ME.  puwe,  pywe,  pewe,  app.  orig.  identical 
in  form  with  OF.  puye,  piiie,  poye  fern.,  parapet, 
balustrade,  balcony:— L.  podia,  pi.  of  podium 
elevated  place,  height,  also,  balcony,  parapet, 
balcony  in  the  Roman  theatre  where  the  emperor 
sat,  a.  Gr.  irooiov  base,  pedestal,  dim.  of  irow, 
noS-  foot.  The  Lat.  sing,  podium  gave  OF.  put, 
poi,  puz,  pou,  peu  height,  hill,  mount,  hillock, 
mole-hill,  mod.F.  ptty  hill,  mount.  But  there  are 
gaps  alike  in  the  form-history  and  sense-history 
of  the  word  :  see  Note  below.] 

f  1.  A  raised  standing-place,  stall,  or  desk  in  a 
church,  to  enable  a  preacher,  reader,  or  other  offi- 
ciant to  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  congregation  ; 
often  with  defining  word,  as  minister  spew, 3.  pulpit, 
prayer  or  praying  pew,  reading  or  reader's  pew, 
the  desk  at  which  the  service  is  read,  a  lectern, 
shriving  pew,  a  confessional  seat,  a  pew  for penance, 
etc.  Obs. 

Quot.  1470-85  is  obscure;  it  has  been  suggested  to  mean 
a  chantry  chapel 

[1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xiv.  iii.  644  He  fonde  a  preest 
redy  at  the  aulter,  And  on  the  ryght  syde  he  sawe  a  pewe 
closyd  with  yron.)  1479  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  50  My  body 
to  be  beryed  in  the  pariche  cherche  of  Euston  be  for  the 
chaunsell  dore  by  syde  the  pue.  1487-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 
Hill  130  Item,  for  naylles  for  be  scbryvyng  peawe,  ob.  1519 
MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  127  Vpon  y«  sondaye  at  high  masse 
time.. for  fulfilling  of  hys  penance,  vp  was  the  pore  soule 
set  in  a  pew,  that  y  peple  might  wonder  on  him  and  hyre 
[sic]  what  he  sayd.  1548  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Michael, 
Cornhill  in  Heales  Hist.  Pews  I.  43  Payd  to  the  loyner 
for  takynge  downe  the  Shryuyng  pew.  1550  BALE  Eng. 
Votaries  ir.  31  b.  To  laye  stones  of  great  wayghte  vpon  the 
roufe  beames  of  the  temple  ryght  ouer  hys  prayenge  pewe, 
and  to  lete  them  fall  vpon  hym  to  hys  vtter  destruc- 
cyon.  1568  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Peter,  Chepe  in  Heales  38 
Paid  for  ii  malts  for  the  pewe  wherein  Mr  Parson  saithe 
the  service.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat,  Christning  Strm. 
170  Passe  from  the  Font  to  the  Ministers  Pue.  1640  C. 
\\MMfx  SynagogueyM,\&Q\AA  their  preaching  is  not  alwaies 
true,  Whose  way  to  th'  Pulpit's  not  the  reading  Pue.  1641- 
1848  (see  READING  vbl.sb.  lob).  1646  Bp.  MAXWELL  Burd. 
Issach.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  264  Two  always  speak,  the  first 
from  the  Reader's  Desk  or  Pew,  the  other  in  some  other 
place  distant  from  him.  1661  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Commina- 
tion,  The  Priest  shall,  in  the  Reading-Pew  or  Pulpit,  say : 
[1549-1604  shall  go  into  the  pulpit  and  say  thus:].  1692 
BURNET  Sarum  Visit.  Art.  in  Heales  Hist.  Pews  I.  39 
Have  you  in  your  said  Church  or  Chappel  a  convenient 
seat  or  Pew  for  your  minister  to  read  Divine  Service  in  ? 

2.  A  place  (often  enclosed),  usually  raised  on 
a  footpace,  seated  for  and  appropriated  to  certain  of 
the  worshippers,  e.g.  (in  early  use^for  women  only, 
for  a  great  personage  (patron's,  royal,  lorfs, 
squire's  pew}  or  for  a  family  (family  pew}  ;  in  the 
latter  case  often  a  quadrangular  enclosure  or  com- 
partment containing  a  number  of  seats. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  144  Among  wyues  and  wodewes 
ich  am  ywoned  sitte  Yparroked  in  puwes.  14*7-8  Rec.  St. 
Mary  at  HUttr]  For  certeyne  pavynge  &  mevynge  of  pewes 
in  the  cherche.  1453  Will  Wm.  Wyntringham  (Lambeth), 
Et  volo  quod  in  muro  ad  sedile  vocatum  anglice  pewe  nurjer 
dicte  Katerine  fiat  scriptura  sculpta  in  auricalco  ex  opposite 
sepulturam  meam.  c  1460  J  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  917 
Prynce  or  prelate  . .  or  any  o>er  potestate,  or  he  entur  in  to 

E  churche,  be  it  erly  or  late,  perceue  all  bynge  for  his  pewe 
t  it  be  made  preparate,  bobe  cosshyn,  carpet,  &  curteyn, 
des  &  boke,  forgete  not  that.     1479-61  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 
Hill  100  For  the  makynge  of  a  nywe  pywe.    1494-5  /«* 
215  For  makyng  of  the  pewes  for  the  pore  pepull,  and  j  pew 
at  the  Northe  dorre,  and  ij  benches,  and  the  pewes  in  Sent 
Steven  Chapell.     1496-7  Ibid.  225,  xij  foot  of  borde,  elmyn, 
to  knyel  on  In  the  pews.    1511  FABYAN  Will  in  Chron.  P- 


. 

Chtirchw.  Ace.  59  For  the  pewys  thys  yere  xj.  vrf.  1529 
WOLSEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  10  Goyng  this  day  owt 
of  my  pue  to  sey  masse,  your  lettres . .  wer  delyueryd  vnto  me. 
1540  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)6  Ffor  whiche  pewe  the 
seide  baylifes  have  awardede  that  the  seide  Richaide  Lang- 
forde  shalle  content  and  paye  to  the  Churche  wardeyns.. 
the  some  of  vlt.  viijrf.  1571  Wills  *  /«».  A'.  C.  (Surtees) 
I.  369  My  bodye  to  be  buried  w"in  the  parishe  churche  of 
thorneton  in  the  strelt  in  the  closyd  or  pew  wherin  I  vse  to 
sitt.  1615  BACON  Apophth.  Wks.  1879  I.  328/1  Sir  Tbomas 
More,  .did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel ;  and  his  lady 
in  a  pew.  And  because  the  pew  stood  out  of  sight,  his 
gentleman-usher .  .came  to  the  lady's  pew,  and  said '  Madam, 
my  lord  is  gone'.  1637  POCKLINGTON  Allan  Chr.  iv.  28 
The  prophanenesse  that  is,  and  may  be,  committed  in  close, 
exalted  Pewes.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  6  Mar.,  The  rest  of  th 
congregation  on  formes  and  low  stooles,  but  none  in  pewe 
as  in  our  Churches,  to  their  greate  disgrace.  1663-4  FEPYS 
Diary  28  Feb.,  St.  Pauls.  .The  Bishop  of  London . .  sat  there 
in  a  pew  made  a'  purpose  for  him  by  the  pulpitt.  a  1696 
AUBREY  Lines  (1898)  I.  273  Under  the  piewes  (alias  hogg- 
slies)  of  the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  xxviii.  429  Pews  in  the  church,  .may  descend  by 
custom  immemorial  (without  any  ecclesiastical  concurrence, 
from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir.  1841  F.  E.  FACET  Mil/.  '>la!^- 
211  Asking  your  consent  to  the  removal  of  your  pew,  ana  the 

^_.,._  .._   '  _  f  _  _        __.... «     :. , ,o,*i:    A    PnoI.E 


m  perch  his  coronet  on  the  top  o.  ...- -, «--  -.    . 

xiv.  143  The  close-hearted  worshipper  in  a  canopied  pue, 
with  tables  and  a  fire-place,  behind  crimson  curtains.  il»S 
TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  i,  The  squire  was  once  more  seen  in 
the  old  family  pew  at  church.  1904  H.  LITTLEHALKS  in 


PEW. 

Kn .  SI.  Mary  at  Hill  l.  Introd.  Note  22  As  early  as  1406 
it  was  customary  for  certain  parishioners  to  have  pews 
allocated  to  them. ..There  were  special  pews  for  the  poor 
people, . .  pews  for  men, . .  and  for  women. 

fig.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  85  His  Sheep  oft-times  sit 
the  while  to  as  little  purpose  of  benefiting  as  the  Sheep  in 
thir  Pues  at  Smithfield. 

b.  Now  commonly  applied  to  the  fixed  benches 
with  backs,  each  seating  a  number  of  worshippers 
(usually  four  to  six  or  eight),  with  which  the  area 
of  a  church  or  chapel  is  now  usually  filled,  except 
for  the  passages  affording  access  to  these  seats. 

In  most  churches  these  have  now  superseded  the  earlier 
'family  pew1  (see  2);  but  in  the  earlier  quotations  it  is  often 
uncertain  which  are  meant. 

Pew,  as  the  place  of  a  layman  or  member  of  the  con. 
gtegation,  is  often  opposed  loftilpit :  cf.  c. 

1631  WEKVER  Anc.  Fun.  Afon.  573  Dead  bodies  of  the 
Nowlilie  whose  funeral!  trophies  are  wasted  with  deuouring 
time  and.  .seates  or  Pewes  for  the  Townesmen,  made  ouer 
their  honorable  remaines.  1634  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  139 
You  may  take  away  the  Pewes,  where  all  are  Pujpitarians. 
1665-9  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  in.  vi.  (1848)  159  As  if  all  that 
belongs  to  Ministers,  and  their  Flocks,  could  be  perform 'd 
in  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Pew.  1692  Weesils  i.  5  The  Neigh- 
boring Wives  already  slight  me  too,  Justle  to  the  Wall,  and 
lake  the  Upper  Pew.  1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux'  Strat.  ll.  ii, 
The  Verger.. Inducts  me  into  the  best  Pue  in  the  Church. 
18*8  DICKENS  Let.  to  Miss  Dickens  18  Jan.,  It  was  very  odd 
to  see  the  pews  crammed  full  of  people. 

C.  transf.  The  people  who  occupy  the  pews, 
the  worshippers  or  congregation  ;  the  hearers  as 
opposed  to  the  preacher. 

i88»  J.  PARKER  Afost.  Life  I.  74  How  can  we  preach  to 
a  people  unprepared  to  hear  ? — A  prepared  pulpit  should  be 
balanced  by  a  prepared  pew.  1901  Contemf.  Rev.  Mar.  323 
As  is  the  pew,  so  is  the  pulpit. 

1 3.  A  raised  seat  or  bench,  for  persons  sitting  in 
an  official  capacity,  as  judges,  lawyers,  etc.;  a 
rostrum  used  by  public  speakers  or  by  academic 
disputants,  etc.  ;  an  elevated  station,  '  stump',  or 
stand  for  persons  doing  business  in  an  exchange 
or  public  place  ;  a  '  box '  in  a  theatre.  06s.  exc.  as 
transf.  from  2. 

1558  PHAER  sEaeM  vu.  Tj,  This  was  both  minster,  court 
and  hall,  Here  stoode  theyr  offryng  pewes,  and  many  a 


iudges.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  in.  Ixiv.  132  Duillius  then.. 
caused  the  Consuls  to  be  called  into  their  owne  pues  and 
seates.  1619  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  15  Six  other  of  their 
companions  disputing  three  against  three  in  two  pewes  one 
puerthwart  the  other.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  3  Feb.,  One  side 
is  full  of  pewes  for  the  Clearkes  of  the  Advocates, who  swarme 
here  [the  Palais,  Paris)  (as  ours  at  Westminsterji  a  1661 
HOLYDAY  Jiivcnnlx.  187  But  ne're  Did  silly  lawyers  blood 
the  pew  besmear.  1668-9  PEPVS  Diary  15  Feb.,  Did  get 
jnto  the  play  :.  .but  I  sat  so  far  I  could  not  hear  well,  nor 
was  there  any  pretty  woman  that  I  did  see,  but  my  wife,  who 
sat  in  my  Lady  Fox's  pew  with  her.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in. 
in.  623  1o  this  brave  Man.  the  Knight  repairs  For  Counsel, 
in  his  Law-affairs;  And  found  him  mounted,  in  his  Pew. 
1894  SAI.A  Lotttionupto  DateBo  In  the  seventeenth  century 
.  .there  were  shops  inside  the  Hall  [Westminster  Hall]  itself; 
and  scriveners  had  their  desks,  and  usurers  their  '  pews '. 
t  b.  transf.  Station,  situation ;  allotted  place. 


Gardens..  .The  very  Pallace  wher  Happines  her  selfe  main- 
tames  her  Court.  ..  Women  I  ..  scarce  one  amongst  fiue 
hundred  has  her  pewe  there.  1673  Char.  Quack-Astrologer 
B  uj  b,  And  placing  the  Planets  in  their  respectiue  Pues. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pew-bench,  -cushion, 
-desk,  -door,  -end,  -holder,  -keeper,  -mate,  -opener, 
-seat,  -shutter,  -woman;  pew-chair,  fpew-dish: 
see  quots. ;  pew-gallery,  a  gallery  of  pews ;  pew- 
mate,  a  fellow  occupant  of  a  pew,  a  '  pewfellow '. 
Also  PEWFELLOW,  -RENT,  etc. 

1898  \Vcstm.  Gas.  4  June  4/2  The  grave  is  nearly  covered 
by  a  'pew  bench.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  'Pew-chair, 


idle  boy  had  carved  his  initials  on  the  *pew -desk.     1654 


Clattering  the  pewdoor  after  them.    1874  MICKLETHWAITE 


759 

been  taken  from  OF.).  Plantin  1573  has  '  <en  ?"?*>  v11 
lieu  enleue  au  marche,  ou  centre  1'hostel  de  U  ville,  pour 
proclamer  arrests,  ou  publier  ordonnances ' ;  Kilian  1599, 
'  1'uye,  fuyde,  podium,  pulpitum,  suggestus,  suggestum, 
rostra,  suggestus  lapideus ' ;  Hexham  1678,  Tuy*-,  a  Puet 


me  out  of  them  (churches),  or  'pew-shutter  to  shut  me  in. 

1810  S.  GBEEN  Reformist  II.  17  He.  .would  have  given  the 

f5?"wo™S'  a  Billing  'o  have  let  him  into  a  pew. 

rfc-'1  phonological  relation  of  puwe,  pywe,  f^-we 

Of.  Juyt,  fuif,  offers  difficulties.      For  the  sense,  cf. 

•n  c.  Dutch  (Brabantish)//r>.<  or  fuyile  (which  must  have 


quod  gradtbus  ascenditur  ',  i.e.  a  lectern  or  reading-desk  in 
a  church,  to  which  one  ascends  by  steps ;  in  Italian,  Florio 
(1508)  has  'foggio,  a  hill  or  mounting  side  of  a  hill,  a  blocke 
to  get  vp  on  horsebacke '.  (So  occasionally  in  Eng.  Horse- 
few  =  horse-block  :  see  A'.  ff  Q.  loth  s.  IV.  27t8  July  1905.) 
These  point  to  the  series  of  senses  :  base,  or  raised  structure 
to  mount  or  stand  on  ;  raised  place  to  stand  on  in  making 
a  public  speech  or  proclamation,  'stump',  rostrum;  esp.  in 
a  church,  a  raised  lectern,  reading>desk,  pulpit,  or  the  like  : 
whence,  generally,  place  elevated  above  the  floor  for  any 
purpose ;  particularly,  sitting  place  on  a  raised  base.  But 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  last  sense,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  Eng.,  may  have  originated  in  that  of  balcony, 
balustrade  '  (see  the  Etymology),  esp.  if  the  name  was  first 
applied  to  a  range  of  seats  raised  against  the  wall.] 

Few,  sf>.2  [a.  OF.  feu,  var.  of  pel,  pi.  pens, 
mod.F.  plea  a  pointed  stake,  a  large  stick  shod 
with  iron.]  A  long-handled  pointed  prong,  for 
handling  fish,  blubber,  etc. 

1861  L.  DE  BOILEAU  Recall.  Labrador  Life  29  The  Fish 
are  not  taken  out  [of  the  seine)  by  hand,  but  by  an  instru- 
ment called  '  a  pew  ',  which  is  a  prong  with  one  point.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  197  Fish  forks  and  pews  used  in 
storing  and  handling  the  catch. 

Pew,  .f*.3  Sc.  [Onomatopoeic :  partly  echoic, 
partly  expressive  of  the  action  :  cf.  PEW  #.2] 

1 1-  The  thin  cry  of  a  bird,  esp.  of  the  kite.  06s. 

c  1470  HKNRVSON  Mar.  Fab.  XIII.  (Frog  $  Mouse)  xix,  The 
gled..pyipand  with  mony  pew.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vn. 
Pro).  125  The  soir  gled  quhislis  loud  wyth  mony  ane  pew. 
IS5»  LYNDESAV  Monarche  1451  Byrdis,  with  mony  pietuous 
pew  Afferitlye  in  the  air  thay  flew. 

2.  A  fine  stream  of  breath  forced  through  an 
aperture  in  the  lips ;  a  thin  stream  of  air  or  smoke. 

1814  MACTAGGART  Gal/mid.  Encycl.  (1876)  389  There's  no 
a  pue  o'  reek  in  a'  the  house.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss- 
Hags  xviii.  136  Sending  up  a  heartsome  pew  of  reek  into 
the  air,  that  told  of  the  stir  of  breakfast.  Ibid,  xliv.  312 
With  apew  of  blue  smoke,  blowing  from  its  chimney. 

8.  To  play  pew :  to  make  the  slightest  sound, 
utterance,  or  exertion.  (Always  with  negative 
expressed  or  implied.)  Cf.  PAW  s62 

17*8  RAMSAY  Last  Sf.  Miser  xxix,  He  never  mair  play'd 
pew.  1808  18  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  He  fauna  flay  few,  he  is 
unfit  for  any  thing.  1819  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxiv,  I  couldna 
hae  played  pew  upon  a  dry  humlock. 

Pew,  v.i    [f.  PEW  j*.i] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  fit  up  with  pews. 

1449  [xcffwmf  below].  1634-5  BRERETON  TVaz-.fChetham 
Soc.)  81  St.  Nichol-church  ..  as  neat  pewed..as  any.,  in 
England.  1686  in  A.  Laing  Lint/ares  Abbey  xx.  (1876)  242 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Kirk  be  pewed.  1766  Hist.  Pel/tarn, 
Mass.  (1898)  119  The  Town  Has"  agreed  on  a  Method  to 
Pew  or  Repair  the  Meeting  House.  1861  FREEMAN  in 
Life  f,  Lett.  (1805)  I.  v.  321  The  Normans  are  inferior  to 
the  Gascons  in  this,  that  they  pew  their  churches  and  some- 
times lock  them.  \tcj4Sfrakem  May  524/2  The .. benchers 
plastered  it  and  pewed  it  and  galleriea  it  and  whitewashed 
it  [the  Temple  Church). 

2.  To  shut  up  in  or  as  in  a  pew. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1857)  i°°  To  pick  a  pocket,  or 
pervert  some  honest  man's  wife  he  would  on  purpose  be  pued 
with. ill.  1831  Examiner  7^1/1  The  same  men  who  were  as 
willingly  pewed  in  the  parish  church  as  their  sheep  were  in 
night  folds.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  59  Order  loftier  than  the 
mind  of  man  Pews  in  its  petty  systems. 

Hence  Pewed  ///.  a. ;  Pewing  vbl.  sl>.  (also 
concr.  pews  collectively). 

1449  in  Heales  Hist.  Pews  I.  33  In..makyng  of  pleyn 
dcsques  &  of  a  pleyn  Radeleft  and  in  puying  of  the  said 
chirch  noujt  curiously  but  pleynly.  1454  in  Test.  Vetnsta 
289  To  the  fabric  of  the  churche  of  Herne,  viz.  to  make 
seats  called  puyinge,  x  marks.  1848  B.  WEBB  Contin. 
Ecclesiol.  77  A  most  miserable  pued  and  galleried  preaching- 
room.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  32  The 
pewed  part  of  the  church.  1884  I.  CUBITT  in  Contemf.  Rev. 
XLV1.  113  Nothing  in  his  [Wren's]  parish  churches., 
impresses  common  observers  more  unpleasantly  than  the 
pewing. 

Pew,  pue  (pi«),  z».2  [Echoic :  cf.  PEW  sb2  I.] 
inlr.  To  cry  in  a  plaintive  manner,  as  a  bird. 

1398  TKEVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xii.  xxvi.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
The  kyte.  .whan  he  hungreb,  he  secheb  his  mete  pewynge 
["*•  "535  wepynge]  with  voyce  of  pleynynge  and  of  mone. 
1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Pafyngo  608  We  sail  gar  cheknis  cheip, 
and  geaslyngis  pew.  Ibid.  763, 1  maye  nocnt  pew,  my  panes 
bene  sa  fell.  1549  Cotapl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  chekyns  began 
to  peu  quhen  the  sled  qnhWIBt  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
ill.  (1622)  308  The  birds  likewise  with  chirps,  and  piling  could 
Cackling,  and  chattering,  that  of  loue  beseech. 

fPew,  int.  Ol>s.  Also  peugh.  An  utterance 
of  contempt  or  derision  :  =  POOH,  PHEW. 

a  i6»s  FLETCHER  Noble  Cent.  in.  i,  Pew,  nothing,  the  law 
Salicke  cuts  him  off.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  11.  i,  Hang 
Dutch  and  French,.  .Christians  and  Turks.  Pew-waw,  all's 
one  to  me  ! 

Pewage  (pi«'ed5%  Also  puage.  [f.  PEW  s6.l 
+  -AGE.]  The  arrangement  or  provision  of  pews ; 
rent  paid  for  a  pew  or  pews. 

1684  J.  WADE  in  Nichols  Colt.  Tof.  t,  Ceu.  (1836)  III.  317 
For  pewage,  S'  Lionel  Jenkin  £\  so.  1836  NICHOLS  ibid. 
316  The  presents  or  gratuities  which  he  received  in  addition 
to  the  '  pewage  money  '.  1841  G.  POULSON  Hist.  Halderntss 
II.  288  The  former  pewage  was  very  ancient;  two  pews 
bore  the  inscription  1590.  184*  Ecclesiologist  Nov.  62  The 
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puage  of  all  these  churches  Is  exceeding  bad.  1866  Cuaniia* 
27  Dec.  1327/1  The  incumbent.. objecting,  .that  the  services 
might  damage  his  income,  arising  almost  entirely  from 
1  pewage '. 

Pewdom  (piw-dam).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TOM.]  The 
system  or  prevalence  of  pews  in  churches;  the 
condition  or  rank  of  being  a  pew. 

1866  Ch.  ff  St.  Rev.  24  Aug.  530  Dilapidated  chancels. 

shabby  altars,  dreary  hebdomadal   services,  and   general 

pewdom  and  beadledom.     1876  Mr.  Gray  4  Neighb.  I.  143 

The  seats.,  where  the  aged  poor  sat,  had  lime  doors  to  them, 

!    to  make  them  as  much  like  pews  as  was  possible  without 

'    giving  them  the  full  dignity  of  pewdom.     1888  E.  J.  PARR 

I    in  Ch.  Times  30  Nov.  1044/2  The  crusade  against  Pewdom. 

Pewee  (prwf).    U.  S.  and  Canada.     [Echoic  : 

j   cf.  PEWIT.]    A  name  applied  by  some  to  small 

olivaceous  fly-catchers  of  the  Family  Tyrannidee., 

!   and  so  identified  with  PEWIT  3;  by  others  restricted 

to  the  genus  Contopus,  as  Contopus  virens,  tfce 

Wood-pewee  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

1810  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  ff  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  I.  199  A 
pewee  had  fixed  her  nest  on  a  projecting  shelf  of  the  rock. 
1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolferfs  R.  (1855)  19  The  Pe-wit,  or 
Pe-wee  or  Phoebe-bird ;  for  he  b  called  by  each  of  these  names, 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  his  monotonous 
note.  1869  J.  BURROUGHS  in  Galaxy  Mag.  Aug.,  The  com- 
mon pewee  excites . .  pleasant  emotions,  both  on  account  of  its 
plaintive  note  and  its  exquisite  mossy  nest.  1870  LOWELL 
Study  Wind.  (1886)  10  The  pewee  is  the  first  bird  to  pipe 
up  in  the  morning.  1874  S.  F.  BAIRD,  etc.  ./V".  Amer.  Birds 
II.  357  Contofus  virens.  Wood  Pewee.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  vii.  120  The  cuckoo  and  the  peewee  and  the  toucan 
were  named  from  their  notes.  1883  Century  Mag.  Sept, 
685/1  The  wood  pewee  builds  an  exquisite  nest. 

t  Pewewe.  Obs.  [Echoic :  cf.  PEW  sb.*]  Imi- 
tation of  the  plaintive  cry  of  some  birds. 

(1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  642  The  Pitill  and  the  Pype  Gled 
cryand  pewewe. 

t  Pewfe:llow.  Obs.  [f.  PEW  sb>  +  FELLOW.] 
One  who  has  a  seat  in  the  same  pew ;  a  fellow- 
worshipper  ;  one  of  the  same  communion,  persua- 
sion, or  sect ;  n  companion,  an  associate. 

c  1524  WOLSEY  in  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinihcd '(1587) 
II.  85/1  It  bath  plesed  some  of  your  pufellows  to  report  that 
I  am  a  professed  enimie  to  all  nobilitie,  &  namelie  to  the 
Geraldines.  1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  948/2  The 
frere,  that  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  country,  spyed  a  poore 
wyfe  of  the  paryshe  whyspenng  wyth  her  pewfellow.  1579 
W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Loue  44  b,  Fayne  would 
they  their  toyes  were  pewefellowes  with  the  sacred  truth  of 
God.  a  1600  HOOKER  Eecl.  PoL  vi.  iv.  J  10  To  please  their 
pew-fellows,  the  disciples  of  Novatian.  1630  MASSINGER 
Picture  in.  iv,  If  you  spend  this  way  too  much  of  your  royal 
stock,  Ere  long  we  may  be  puefellows.  1673  Lady's  Call. 
I.  v.  f  48  These  sit  down  to  talk  and  laugh  with  their  Pew- 
fellows  [in  church]. 

Pewful  (pi/Hnl).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FUL.]  As  many 
persons  as  will  fill  a  pew. 

1641  E.  UDALL  Commnn.  Comlinesse  4  So  many,  .as  there 
be  Pewfulls  in  the  Church. 

Pew-gaff  (piw-gaef).     [f.  PEW  sb."-  +  GAFF  j*.i] 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek..  Suffl.,  /Vo^o^  (Fishing!,  a 
hook  on  a  staff,  used  in  handling  and  pitching  fish. 

tPew-glede.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PEW  sb?  + 
GLEUE.]  The  Kite  :  see  GLEDE. 

161$  MARKHAM  Pleas.  Princes  v.  (1635)  25  Made  of  a  fine 
greene  floxe,  and  the  wings  of.  .a  Pew-glead. 

Pewit,  peewit  (pfwit,  pi«'it).  Forms :  o. 
6  puwit,  6-7  puet,  6-9  puit,  7-8  puett.  0.  6 
pewitt,  7-8  pewet,  8  peevit,  pievit,  6-  pewit, 
8-  peewit.  [  Echoic,  from  the  cry  of  the  bird  ;  cf. 
pee-iaeep,  pees-Meep ;  also  Flem.  piewil-voghel  (Ki- 
lian),  Du.  kicvict  (kienit  Kil.),  MLG.  kiiiit,  LG. 
kiwit,  Ger.  ki(c)6itz,  Itiwitz  (Grimm),  MHG. 
gibitt,  etc. ;  all  of  echoic  origin.  The  original 
Eng.  type  was  prob.  (pfw/'t),  whence  by  stress- 
shift  (pj-wft,  pfwit,  piw'it).  Parallel  names  with 
initial  /  (teewit,  etc.)  are  also  found  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent :  cf.  popular  F.  dix-huit, 
MLG.  ttvit  (Grimm).] 

1.  A  widely-diffused  name  of  the  Lapwing  (Va- 
nellus  viilgaris  or  cristatus~) :  the  usual  name  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  cited  as  used 
from  Northumberland  to  Berkshire. 

a  15*9  SKELTON  P.  Sfarowe  430  The  culuer,  the  stock- 
dowue,  With  puwyt  the  lapwyng,  The  versycles  shall  syng. 
1570  LEVINS  Manif.  87/34  A  Puet,  fhalaris.  Ibid.  149/36 
Puit,  fhalaris.  1611  in  Naworth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees) 
20  Sr  George  Dawlston's  man  bringing  2o_puetts.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoary  n.  254/2  A.. Pewet..  in  the  North  of 
England,  .is  called  a  Tewit,  or  Bastard  Plover.  1715  BRAD- 
LEY fail.  Diet.  s.v.  Spring-,  The  Snipe  and  Woodcock, 
Pewit,  or  the  like,  cijyi  BURT  Lett.  ff.  Scott.  (1818)  I.  129 
The  green  plover  or  pewit . .  is  therein  said  to  be  the  un- 
grateful bird1.  1811  CLARE  I'M.  Minstr.  II.  121  The  start- 
ling peewits,  as  they  pass,  Scream  joyous  whirring  over- 
head. 1841  TENNYSON  Will  Waterfr.  230  To  come  and  go 
..Returning  like  the  pewit  [rime  cruet]. 
b.  The  thin  wailing  cry  of  this  bird. 

1811  Sforting  Mag.  XXXIX.  106  The  shrilly  sounding 
cry  of  Pe-wit.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  260  You 
could  now  hear.,  the  pleasant/«Tu//  of  the  Lapwing. 

2.  (In  full  pewit  gull.)    The  black -headed  Gull 
(Lams  ridilmndus'} :  from  its  cry. 

1678  RAY  Willuglity's  Ornith.  347  The  Pewit  or  Black- 
cap, called  in  some  places,  The  Sea-Crow  and  Mire-Crow: 
I.ar:.s  ci«crc«s.  1686  PLOT  Stafford*!,.  231.  1768  PENNANT 
/Ml.  1 1.  <J6  The  Pewit  Gull.. .  i  he  notes  of  these  gulls  dis- 
tinquish  them  from  any  others;  being  like  a  hoarse  laugh. 
1885  SWAINSON  ISrit.  Virds  209  Puit  or  Peewit  gull. 
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3.  In  U.  S.  A  name  given  to  various  species  of 
Tyrant  Flycatchers,  as  the  Common  Pewit,  Sayor- 
nis  fusca  or  S.  phazbe,  and  the  Black  Pewit,  A 
nigricans,  small  birds  of  6  or  7  inches  long. 

1839-40  [see  PEWEE].  1890  Cent.  Diet.  S.Y.,  The  common 
pewit  abounds  in  eastern  North  America.  1894  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  711  The  name  Pewit . .  was  given  from  the  bird's 
cry,  as  it  is  in  North  America  to  one  of  the  Tyrant-birds, 
Hayornis  fusca,  which  is  a  general  favourite  there  as  a 
recognized  harbinger  of  summer. 

4.  Pewits  eggs,  a  name  for  certain  shells. 

1776  DA  COSTA  Conchology  173  The  sixth  family  is  the 
Nuces  seu  BulUe,  commonly  called  the  Pewit's  Eggs. 

5.  Comb.,  as,  pewit-ground,  -/awrf(poor  undrained 
land) ,  pewit-pool,  etc.  (where  pewits  breed) ;  pewit- 
gull  (see  2). 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  231  At  which  Moss  they  continued 
about  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  the  old  pewit  pool 
again.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  710  The  great  Pewit-pool 
at  Norbury  in  Staffordshire.. had  ceased  to  be  occupied  by 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Pewk(e,  Pewl,  obs.  forms  of  POKE,  PULE. 

Pewless  (pi/Hes),  a.  [f.  PEW  *<M  +  -LESS.] 
Without  pews ;  having  no  pew. 

a  1857  D.  jexKOVD Peiv-openerVfks.  1864  IV.  233 Glancing 
coldly  at  his  pewless  brother  standing  in  the  crowded  aisle. 
1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  29  The  fashion 
for  pewless  churches.  1887  ANNA  FORBES  Insnlinde  236 
Farther  back,  in  a  pewless  space,  native  dames  in  smothering 
veils  [etc.]. 

Pewne,  Pewpe,  Pewre,  obs.  ff.  PAWN  sb^, 
POOP,  PURE. 

Pew-re:nt.  The  rent  paid  for  a  pew,  or  for 
sittings  in  a  church.  Hence  Pew-re  ntal,  Pew  - 
re  nter  ;  Pew-re:nted,  Pew-re  ntinff  adjs. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  52/2  Pew-rents,  under  the  ! 
church-building  acts,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  law. 
1843  Ecclesiologist  II.  15  A  fashionable  pue-rented  chapel. 
1872  TALMAGE  Serin.  105  The  building  is.  .untrammelled  by 
the  pew-rental  system.  Ibid.  168  Pew-renting  churches  and 
free  churches.  1885  Truth,  n  June  929/1  Let  the  plates  go 
round  To  take  the  mites  of  affluent  pew-renters. 

Pewtene,  Sc.  var.  PUTAIN  06s.,  a  whore. 

Pewter  (pi;?taj).  Forms:  4-5  peutre,  4-6 
pewtre,  4-8  peuter,  4-  pewter  (also  5  peautyr, 
pewtyr(e,  5-7  peauter,  6  pewtur,  6-j  puter, 
7-8  pewther) ;  4  peudur,  -yr,  5  -dre,  peauder, 
5-6  (-9 dial.)  powder.  [ME.  a.  OF. peutre, peau- 
tre,peaitltre,pialtre,  etc.  (from  izthc.  in  Godef.), 
repr.  an  earlier  *peltre  =  It.  peltro,  Sp.  peltre.  In 
later  OF.  also  espiautre,  espeautre ;  in  Da.  f  tauter, 
and  spiauter  (in  Kilian,  peauter,  speauter),  Ger. 
spiauter,  LG.  spialter.  The  mutual  relations  of 
these  forms  and  the  origin  of  the  word  are  un- 
ascertained :  see  Diez  (s.  v.  peltro},  Korting  (s.  v. 
*peltrum},  Littre,  Hatz.-Darm.,  Franck  (s.  v. 
Planter),  Skeat;  and  cf.  SPELTER.  The  form 
with  d  (pnvder)  is  still  in  dialect  use.] 

1.  A  grey  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  usually  con- 
taining one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  lead,  for  which 
other  metals  are  sometimes  substituted,  partly  or 
entirely,  in  the  composition  of  different  varieties. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xvi.  §  6  Qi  mauveise  chose  vendent  pur 
bone,  sicum  peutre  pur  argent  ou  latoun  pur  or.]  1370 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  t  In  vasis  de  pewtre  debil.  iiijj.  nj. 
1387  in  E.  E.  Wills  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  2  The  lauour  of  peuter  with 
the  basyn  of  led.  1388-9  AKngdon  Ace.  (Camden)  57, j  charg' 
de  peudur.  c  1425  Pol.  Ret.  q  L.  Poems  (1903)  31  r  Do  thi 
licour  in  a  vessel  of  peauder,  or  of  leed,  or  of  glas.  c  1450 
in  Cal.  Let.  Bk.  D.  City  of  Land.  (1902)  202  Alle  the  pottis 
of  peuter  that  ye  fynde  not  aselyd.  1552-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods 
Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield  IV.  17  A  cruett  of  puter.  1552 
Inv.  Cli.  Goods  York,  etc.  (Surtees  No.  97)  18,  ij  crewettes 
of  pewder.  1602  Narcissus  (1893)  277  Whose  head  doth 
shine  with  bright  hairs  white  as  pewter.  1782  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  1 1.  vi.  35  A  chalice  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  at  least 
of  pewter.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  i.  9  The 
service  of  pewter  made  a  grand  display.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  952  The  English  tradesmen  distinguish  three  sorts, 
which  they  call  plate,  trifle,  and  ley  pewter ;  the  first  and 
hardest  being  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  the  second  for 
beer-pots;  and  the  third  for  larger  wine  measures.  1879 
CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  55  A  small  proportion  of  antimony 
combined  with  tin  forms  hard  pewter. 

b.  Pewter  utensils  collectively ;  pewter  ware. 
_«573iTussER  Itusb.  ^1878)  175  That  pewter  is  neuer  for 


the  clinking  of  Pewter.  Tta^Ktiaresborougli.  Wills  (Surtees) 
I.  244  All  the  pewther  as  yt  standes.  1717  RAMSAY  Elegy 
on  Lucky  Wood  iv,  Her  pewther  glanc  a  upo*  your  een 
Like  siller  plate.  i8»7  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  II.  72 
We  ate  off  pewter,  a  relic  of  old  customs. 

2.  f»-  Applied  to  armour :  cf.  pewter  coat  in  5. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  Fi_  Philastcr\.  iv,  And  every  man  trace 
to  his  home  again,  And  hang  his  pewter  up. 

b.  A  pewter  pot.     Also^f. 

a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  H.  233  Now  drinking  from  the 
pewter.  1853  G.  J.  CAYLEY  Las  Alforjas  II.  54  A  huge 
glass  mug  with  a  handle,  as  big  as  a  pewter.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brotvn  at  Oxf.y.\,  Stopping  in  the  bar  to  lay  hands  on 
several  pewters  full  of  porter. 

c.  slang.  A  tankard  or  '  cup '  given  as  a  prize ; 
prize-money ;  money. 

1842  EGAN  Macheath,  Bovld  Yeoman  v.  ( Farmer),  Hand  up 
the  pewter,  farmer,  you  shall  have  a  share.  i&i$Slang  Diet., 
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Pewter,,  .the  pots  for  which  rowing  men  contend  are  often 
called  pewters.  1888  Academy  24  Mar.  202/1  The  anxiety 
for  "  pewter '  or  prize  money,  which,  .animated  our  officers 
and  men. 

f  3.  A  pale  yellow  alloy  of  gold  and  silver ; 
=  ELECTBE  i,  ELECTRUM  2.  06s. 

Perhaps  only  a  traditional  entry  in  successive  vocabularies, 
founded  orig.  on  some  misunderstanding. 

c  1425  Voc.in  Wr.-Wiilcker  653/12 //0£  Electrnm,  pewtyre. 
£1440  Proinp.  Parv.  395/2  Pewtyr,  metalle,  electrum, 
secundum  cowmunem  seolam.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  277/2 
Pewdyr,  electrum.  1552  HULOET,  Pewter,  electrum,  or  it  is 
a  kynde  of  mettall,  halfe  golde,  halfe  siluer,  or  par te. 

4.  A  polishing  medium  used  by  marble-workers, 
made  by  the  calcination  of  tin. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli. 

5.  attrik.  passing  into  adj.  Made  or  consisting 
of  pewter;    also    humorously,   in   pewter  coat 
(quot.  1584),  a  cuirass,  coat  of  mail;   f  pewter 
language  (quot.  1615),  pothouse  talk. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  102  Leie  it  in  a  peuter  disc!]. 
1422-3  Abingdon  Ace.  (Camden)  94,  j  pewderpot  de  potel. 
1522  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  115  A  grett  pewter  basen. 
1525-6  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  333  A  pewtur  pott  for  watur 
for  the  preistes.  1584  LYLY  Campaspe  v.  iii,  These  pewter 
coates  canne  neuer  sitte  so  wet  as  satten  dublets.  16x5 
BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  i  Mounsieur  Bacchus, . . 
singuler  Artist  in  pewter  language.  1631-2  in  Swayne 
Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1876)  316  A  quarte  and  a  pmte 
of  pewter  pottes.  1688  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  III.  384  Two  and  twenty  peauter  Trencher  plaits. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (r72i)  I.  272  Placing  a  large  Pewter- 
platten  under  the  Cluster  of  Bees.  1816  SCOTT  Antiy.  iv, 
With  a  pewter  badge  on  the  right  arm.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  ii,  A  table  decorated  with  a  white  cloth, 
bright  pewter  flagons.  1894  Daify  News  10  Feb.  5/2  The 
old  familiar  pewter  pot  is  disappearing  from  London  public- 
houses,  and  its  place  is  being  taken  by  the  Continental  glass. 

6.  Comb.,  as  pewter-maker,    -making;  pewter- 
buttoned,  -like,  -topped  adjs.;   pewter-carrier,  one 
who  serves  in  an  ale-house,  a  potman;   pewter- 
case,  a  case  for  holding  pewter  utensils ;  pewter- 
mill,  a  lapidary's  wheel  made   of  pewter,  used 
with  rotten-stone  and  water   for  polishing  gems 
of  medium  hardness  (amethyst,  agate,  cornelian) ; 
pewter-solder,  soft  solder,  of  similar  composition 
to  pewter,  but  containing  a  greater  proportion  of 
lead.     Also  PEWTERWOKT. 

1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Dryden  III.  no  It  haunts  me 
worse  than  a  "pewter-buttoned  Serjeant  does  a  decayed 
cit.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  ii,  1  say,  you  *pewter-carrier, 
bring  us  another  pint  of  ale.  1789  Chron.  in  Arm.  Reg. 
214/1  The  fluid  passed  from  the  bell  to  the  *pewter-case, 
and  spent  its  force  there.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms  <y  Arm.  ii. 
38  Leggings  formed  of  a  *pewter-Hke  metal.  1902  Stirling 
Nat.  Hist,  ft  Archxol.  Soc.  22  Robert  was  a  *pewter- maker. 
1888  HASL.UCK  Model  E'lgiil.  Handybk.  138  Using  ordinary 
'soft1  or  *  pewter  solder  for  uniting  surfaces  that  are  already 
tinned.  1891  Pall  Malt  C.  29  Oct.  2/2  Shouting  and  gesticu- 
lating, in  front  of  the  long,  *pewter-topped  barrier. 

Pewterer  (pi?<-t3rai).  Forms:  4  peautrer, 
5  pewtrer(e,  -terere,  5-6  peuterer,  6  pewtrer, 
peauterer,  (7  peatterer),  8  Sc.  peudrar,  peu- 
therer,  6-  pewterer.  [ME.  peautrer,  in  AF. 
peautrer  =  QF.peaulrier  (1300  in  GoAef.),peaul- 
trier  =  li.pellraio,  peltraro  (:—*peltrario),  f.  OF. 
peau(f)trc,  It.  peltro,  PEWTER.]  A  worker  in 
pewter ;  one  who  makes  pewter  ntensils. 

1348  in  Riley  Mem.  Land.  (r868)  244  [Stephen  Leslraunge 
and  John  Syward,]  Peautrers.  1402  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III. 
519/2  Peuterers.  c  1440  Protnp.  Pant.  395/2  Pewtrere,  electtt- 
arius,  vel  stailnarius,  1503  Act^  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  6  The 
Pewterers  and  Urasiers  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  York. 
1530  PALSGR.  253/2  Pewtrerj  pottier  destain,  peavltrier. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  281  Hee  shall  charge  you, 
and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  Pewterers  Hammer. 
1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  xx.  146  We  caus'd  a 
skilful  Pewterer.. to  close  it  up.. with  Soder.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  120  Bismuth,  with  tin,  forms  a  compound  more 
elastic  and  sonorous  than  the  tin  itself,  and  is  therefore 
frequently  added  to  it  by  the  pewterers. 

Pewternel,  obs.  variant  of  PETKONEL. 

Pewterwort  (pizJ-ta.iwo.it).  Herb.  [f.  PEWTER 
H-  WORT.]  A  name  given  to  the  plant  Equisetum 
hyemale  on  account  of  its  use  in  polishing  pewter 
and  other  utensils. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccccxlii.  958  Italian  rushie  Horse 
taile. .  .Women.. scowre  their  pewter  and  wooden  things  of 
the  kitchen  therewith, . .  and  thereupon  some  of  our  huswiues 
do  call  it  Pewterwoort.  1657  W.  COLES  Adarn^  in  Eden 
xxxiii.  60  The  rougher  kind  hereof,  called  in  English  Shave- 
grass,.. hath  been  by  some  of  them  called  Pewterwort. 
1883  JEFFERIES  in  Longni.  Mag.  June  195  On  the  moist 
banks  jointed  pewterwort. 

Pewtery  (piw'tari),  sb.  rare.  [f.  PEWTER  + -Y.] 
a.  Pewter  utensils  collectively.  D.  An  apartment 
in  a  house,  in  which  the  pewter  is  kept. 

1645  Imi.  of  Kimbollon  in  Dk.  Manchester  Crt.  q-  Soc. 


spectacle  next  in  brilliancy 

Ibid.  373  Seven  dozen  of  trenchers  in  the  pantry,  and  the 
pewter  chargers  and  dishes  in  the  Pewtery. 

Pewtery,  a.  [f.  PEWTER  +  -Y.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  characteristic  of,  pewter.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Pewtrell,  variant  of  PEITREL  06s. 

Pewy  (piw'i),  a.  Hunting  slang,  [f.  PEW  s6.1 
+  -Y.]  Of  country :  Divided  into  small  enclosures 
by  fences,  as  a  church  is  into  pews. 


PFENNIG. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  359  The  largest  portion  of  our 
Eastern  sportsmen . .  would  prove  cock-tails  in  a  pewey  and 
stiff  country.  1885  Daily  Tel.  it  Dec.  (Farmer),  Sixty  or 
seventy  years  since  the  fences  were  stronger,  the  enclosures 
smaller,  the  country  more  pewy. 

Pex,  obs.  variant  of  PAX  :  cf.  peax,  PEACE. 

fPe-xity.  Ol>s.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  pexitds,  (. 
pex-us,  lit.  combed,  hence,  having  the  nap  on  it.] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pexily,  the  roughnesse  of  the  web. 

t  Pey,  Peyae,  obs.  forms  of  PAY,  PEAI. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  831  They  call  this  Deuill 
Peyae,  with  whom  the  men  haue  often  conference. 

Peyce,  variant  of  PEISE  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  PIECE. 

Peyckes,  Peyer,  obs.  ff.  PICKAX,  PAIR  sb. 

Peyerian  (p3i|I»'rian),  a.  Anat.  [f.  proper 
name  Peyer:  see  below  +  -IAN.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  named  after  the  Swiss  anatomist  Johann 
Konrad  Peyer  (1653-1712):  as  the  Peyerian  (or 
Peyers)  glands  or  patches,  groups  of  follicles 
in  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine. 

1709  HOOPER  Mcd.  DM.,  Peyers  glands,  the  glands  of 
the  intestines.  See  Bninner's  glands.  1831  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  11.  816/2  Peyerian  glands.  1885  KLEIN  Micro- 
Organisms  86  In  the  inflamed  Peyer's  glands,  in  the  mesen- 
teric  glands,  larynx,  and  lungs  of  patients  dead  of  typhoid 
fever.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Peyerian. 

Peyet :  see  PIET.    Peyl(l,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PEEL  sb\ 

Peyn(e,  obs.  f.  PAIN.  Peyneyes,  obs.  pi.  of 
PENNY.  Peyni,  Feynim,  -yme :  see  PAYENT, 
PAYNIM.  Peynt,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PAINT,  etc.  Peyr, 
obs.  f.  PAIR,  PEAR  sb.  and  v. 

Peys,  obs.  f.  PEACE  ;  obs.  Sc.  pi.  of  PEE  sb.1 

Peysan,  -a(u)nt,  obs.  ff.  PEASANT,  PEISANT. 

Peyse,  peyss(e,  obs.  ff.  PEISE,  PEACE,  PIECE. 

Peyssant,  var.  PUSANE  06s. 

Peytral,  -el(le,  variants  of  PEITEEL  06s. 

Peyvee,  Peyze,  obs.  forms  of  PAVIE,  PEISE. 

Fezant,  obs.  form  of  PEASANT. 

fPeza-ntic,  a.  06s.  notue-wd.  [f.  peiant, 
PEASANT  +  -ic.]  Of  the  character  of  a  peasant ; 
boorish,  clownish. 

1613  SIR  E.  HOBY  Count ersnarle  66  To  defile  my  fingers 
with  such  a  Pezantique  Fugitiue,  who  is  ashamed  of  his 
Fathers  name. 

t  Peze,  obs.  form  of  PEISE  v.,io  weigh,  balance. 

1595  Alcilia  (1879)  29  Twixt  Hope,  and  Feare  in  doublfull 
bailance  pezed. 

II  Feziza  (p/zai-za).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Dillenius) ; 
cf.  L.  petica  or  pezila,  f.  Gr.  jrifis  a  stalkless 
mushroom.]  A  large  genus  of  discomycetous 
fungi,  of  cup-like  or  saucer-like  shape,  and  often 
of  brilliant  colour,  growing  on  the  ground  or  on 
decaying  wood,  etc. ;  various  species  are  called 
cup-mushrooms,  fairy-cups,  etc. 

[1623  COCKERAM,  Petite,  a  Mushrompe.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Peziea,  a  sort  of  Mushroom.]  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI. 
III.  55  The  yellow  hairy  sessile  Peziza.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS 
Brit.  Discomycetes  126  This  beautiful  little  peziza  adheres 
by  a  claw  at  the  base  to  the  putrid  stems  of  decayed  plants 
in  moist  places  near  rills  of  water.  Ibid.  361  In  its  young 
state  it  is  truly  Peziza-like,  and  very  beautiful. 

Hence  Pezl'zlform  (erron.  -reform),  Pezl'zoid 
adjs.,  of  the  form  of  or  resembling  a  Peziza. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  190  A  pezizaeform  body 
figured  by  Greville.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes 
17  Pileus  deflexed  even  from  the  first,  not  pezizoide. 

Pezle  mezle,  obs.  form  of  PELL-MELL. 

Pezo,  Fezzant,  obs.  forms  of  PESO,  PEASANT. 

Pfaffian.(pibe-fian),a.  and**.  Math.  [f. proper 
name  Pfaff  ^  below)  +  -IAN.] 

a.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  discussed  by,  or  named 
after,  the  German  mathematician  Johann  Friedrich 
Pfaff  (1765-1825):  applied  to  certain  differential 
equations,'  etc.  b.  sb.  Name  given  by  Cayley  to 
a  species  of  function  occurring  in  Pfaffs  investiga- 
tion of  differential  equations. 

1852  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  II.  19  The  permutanls  of 
this  class  (from  their  connexion  with  the  researches  of  Pfaff 
on  differential  equations)  I  shall  term  '  Pfaffians '.  1860 
Ibid.  IV.  600  A  skew  symmetrical  determinant  of  any  even 
order  is  the  square  of  a  Pfaffian. 

fPfalzgrave  =  PALSGRAVE  ;  hence  t  Pfalzgra- 
viate,  a  (German)  palatinate. 

1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  197  The  town.. is  the 
origin  of  the  Pfalzgraviate  of  Swabia. 

II  Pfennig,  -ing  (pfe-nig,  -irj).  Forms:  6 
phenyng.  penning, 6-7  phenning,  7-8  pfenmg, 
8  phen(n)ig,  7-  pfenning,  9  pfennig  :  see  also 
FENNIN.  [Ger.  pfennig,  OHG.  pfenning  :-WGer. 
*pani(n)g,  whence  Eng.  PENNY.]  A  small  copper 
coin  of  Germany,  formerly  of  varying  value,  now 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  mark  (see  MAKK  sb.'1-  4b), 
or  about  |  of  an  English  penny. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knovil.  xiv.  (1870)  161  They  haue 
Norkyns,  Halardes,  Phenyngs,Crocherds,Stiuers,and  halle 
styuers.     1575  Brief  Disc.  Troubles  Frankford  ('846)  '5 
Thirteene  not  Dalers  but  bailers  or  phenninges.  1617  Moav- 
SON    (tin.   i.    287  At    Nurnberg..two   haller   make  one 


renes  xxxix,  You  haven't  got  a  pfennig  to  spend. 


PH. 

PH,  a  consonantal  digraph,  having  usually  the 
phonetic  value  of  K.     It  was  the  combina- 
tion used  by  the  Komaus  to  represent  the  Greek 
letter  *,  0  or  <?,  named  *f,  Phi.  This  letter,  cognate 
with  .Skr.  M  (and  so  with  Germanic  l>\  was  in  early 
Greek  written  HH,  and  was  a  real  aspirated  p  •  it 
was  subsequently  often  written  n*,  1,$,  and  had 
then  prob.  nearly  the  same  sound  as  German  pf- 
but  by  the  second  century  B.  c.  it  had  sunk  into  a 
simple  sound,  prob.  the  bilabial  spirant  (the  sound 
made   in   blowing   through   the   lips).      As   the 
Koman  F  was  dentilabial,  like  mod.  Em?  /  the 
Romans  in  earlier  times  represented  the  Greek  * 
not  by  F,  but  by  PH  ;  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  however,  the  two  began  to  be  confused, 
and  from  c  400  were  treated  as  identical.     Hence 
m  late  popular  and  mediaeval  Latin,  and  in  the 
Komanic  languages,  /  was  often  substituted,  as  it 
is   now  regularly  in   Italian  and  Spanish   (e  z 
fantasia,  Jilosofia,  Filippo,  fotografico}.     This  wls 
also  the  case  to  a  great  extent  in  Old  French,  and 
n  Old  and  early  Middle  English  (see  PHARISEE, 
1  HIUSTEE,  PHANTOM,  PHEASANT);  but  here,  trnder^ 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  forms,  most  words  so 
written  were  subsequently  altered  back  to  ph    the 
preponderance  of  which  is  particularly  notable  in 
Gower.      Exceptionally  the  /  remains  in  mod. 
Eng.,  as  in  fancy  (  =  phantasy),  fantastic.     In  all 
modern  words  of  Greek  derivation  (e.g.  nphano-, 
tlo-,  phospho-,  photo-,  phyto-}  /A  alone  found 
ne  consequence  of  these  conditions  was  that  in  the  nth 
h   and   ith  c. 
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Phacoscope    (fe-Wsko-p).      Also    phal 
£rvin    ?K  ^  +  •8COPE-J     An  aPParatus  for' 

ODScrvinty    th*»    AH*«*K&_    ;_    r__  r   -• 

Of 


dlfferet  d^ta^es!0  aCC°mmodation  <°  «*J«*.  « 


f'.  eaorcyra-]     Oe 

hence  S1*SS  °f  S=heria-  not^  ««  their  luxury; 
,^MI(~     -  /%*ajr>  Horace),  a  gourmand. 
1788  LEMPHIEUE  Classical  Diet.  (1826)  510/3  The  Ph»»r;an 

8Hib 


f-  Gr- 


PHAGOCYTE. 

World  on  Fire.     1747  Gent/.  Jlfaf.  XVII.94  If  the  hackn- 
man  should  grumble,  I  fear  our  Phaeton  must  tumble         >' 

*  A  species  of  four-wheeled  open  carriage  of 
light  construction;  usually  drawn  by  a  pair'  o 
horses,  and  with  one  or  (now  generally)  two  seats 
facing  forward  ;  but  applied  to  carriages  variously 
modilied  and  distinguished  as  Slanhote,  Mail 
Park,  Dog-cart,  Pony  phaeton,  etc. 

[I73S  Machines  affrouv/ts  far  fAcad.  Sc.  VI    ,  Chaise 

v  8C,dTlt°'TUt  faifC-  u"  J'.h«'°"-)  «74«  VO«S«? 
.,7  M  9  -7-  N«°."d"v«  his  phaeton,  in  female  uuise 
1747  Miss  IAUBOT  Lett.,  to  Mi,,  Carter  18  AugT(l8S)T 
ioi  A  fashionable  post  chaise  or  phaeton  ITWL  F«>«» 
^"V«(.8o.)  Il!l8  The  si.es  and  consuuct  o^J  of  Phae" 
ons  a«  more  various  than  any  other  descrition  of  carrias. 


i6lh   and 


a    n 
was  frequently  substituted 


.is  often   retained 
certain  interjections,  ph™ 


ilag  = 


class, 


opinion   that   the  specimens   were   not '  repreMiuaTil'S  *ot 

omplete  melanism,  and  suggested  that  the  word  '  phaMsm  ' 

dinmmV  C°rreCt  W°rd  l°  app-ly  to  this  a""!  similar 

Phamigm,  erron.  spelling  of  PHOSNIGM  Obs. 

Phamocarpous  (ftddupM),  a.  Bot.  rare-". 
imod.  f.  Gr.  dxu™-  showing  +  Kap,h  fruit  +  -ODs.] 

bearing  a  fruit  which  has  no  adhesion  with  sur- 
rounding parts'  (Treas.  Sot.  1866) 

JCmfiCtfsiffsa^nBCB 

L.  pfixnogama,  sc.  vegetabilia  (Willdenow  1804)' 

or  phKnogamse  (sc.  //aw/as),  f.  Gr.  ^o,vo-  showing 

+  7<vos  marriage,  sexual  union  ;    in  Ger.  phdno- 

gamen  sb.  pi.   (Rudolphi    ,807).]     A  flooring 

plant;     =  PHANEROGAM.      So    Phanoga-mian. 

amogra-mio   (phe-)    aiijs.  =  PHANEEOOAMIC  • 

Phseno  tramous  a.  (the  earliest  word  of  the  croup)' 

producing  flowers,  flowering;    -PHANEROGAMOUS! 


t3'  ,Aname  f°r  the  planet  Jupiter.  (So in  French  1 
.  S&f£SS2Sf^^ff  is  a  b"*ht  P1*™« 


•y  gets 
ly  and 

.-«"•»"/.     1003  ^lanaara  7  f    " 

described  as  a  phaeton-wagonette. 

Hence  Phaetonee-r  [cf.  charioteer],  the  driver  of 
a  phaeton;  Phaet(h)o-nlan  =  sense  i ;  Phaetho-nic, 
Phaetho-nical,  t*naetho-ntal,  PaaeUio  ntlo 
t  Phaetho-ntioal  a^>.,belongingto,characteristic 
of.  or  r«™M,,,Ti  Phaethon  (see  etymology  above). 


ySS,  f^i"c'0'"b'i"a'i™  »hich  is  qui^af  easy  af  sf!^ 

'A  (pronounced  f)  is  also  used  to  represent  Hebrew  3 
(without  dagesh),  and  even  initial  £3  (accordinz  to  th» 
Masoretic  pointing,  with  dagesh)  in  proper  names  wh  ch 
Pm°isTmV° "S thr°Ugh a °  ek form "ith * :  ««PH«AOH, 
languages^  represents  the  true  asOp?ra'ted^mgofSans1krit)' 
PHULK^R'S  occaslonall>' the  °"g'n  of  ph  in  alien  words :  cf.' 

Phacellate  (Sse-lA),  a.  Zool.     [f.  mod.L. 
phacellus,  pi.   ,-  ad.  Gr.  ^,(Xo9  bundle  + -ATE  2.] 
fcr<//«  or  groups  of  filaments  within  the 
TIP  r-3vity)  as  certain  TT-J— - 


amous  plants. 


,  S.  F. 


Ph 


acochflsre  i  (fse-WK.j).  2W.    Also-ohere. 


J.  Gr.  0a«or  lentil,  wart  +  yofpoj  pitr  1    A  wart-hn(r' 

Vlacke  Vart  ??"*?  Afrlcal>  phacochcere,  or 

&    Phai'onfcm"0  ^^1'°  *1  Precisel>'  Determined, 
famil  T  w       f    •*,  (-°her-).  «"  animal  of  the 
iamily  fkatocbtri<i»i   PhaoocheB-rine  (-oher-1) 

".,  Deloneinp"  to  thp  fai^iK,  /'/,...,-/. .j   .  ;»»*. 

^ ;  Pnaco- 


Nat. 


F-phe«ng'  ?nl£rye°8amou™«  FlowerlesTpSs!'01151  " 

Fhaanology,  Phaenomenon :  see  PHEHO- 
JPbamozygOUS^Vzigss),,,.  Anthnpol.  Also 
Pheno-.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  $.aixo-  showing  +  fvyova 
joining +  -OUS.]  Of  a  skull:  Having  the  zvgo- 
matic  arches  visible  from  immediately  above  the 
CC»  IeJ  °  a  Person  =  having  such  a  skull. 

1O7H    MAPTfl-v  tr     T*J,A:~*. P-    A"II      .    .  ... 


In"la«,"Phaet?niajS  tnen  Surpassed  the  boldest  of  our  men 
In  gesture,  look  and  straddle.  ,708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  ,.  2/2 
rLrTpM  *"h/Ph«'°nick  Pride,  Within  the  Solar 
«,,..,*  '  ^1030  KISDON  i'wrr'.  Devon  8  >«  fiBini  c^ 

^  nPhath°niCS'  faC'  °f  his  ^erves  7he  name  of  Nodj 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OP  HAWTH.  1'oems  Wks.  (1711)  ,7  p0  b 
no  more  with  "Phaeiontal  fire.     1658  I    VONM fir   0S 
i"  Ist  Ded''  How  'Phaetonlick  spirits  break  their  ne 
ib9  LAMBZ,/.  toCj/ww  Dec.,  I  fear  !heir  "eed,  bred  out  of 
tne  wind  without  father,  .hot,  phaetontic.  1630  K .  Johnson's 
Ktngd.  frCommw.  509  Achmat..is  left  at  this  /resent  to 
manage  the  Horses  of  this  'Phaetonlicall  Chariot 

JlPhaged8Bna,-ena  (f:ed3/ii»-na,  tegi-)  Path 
Also  7  erron.  phagadena.  [L.,  a.  Gr  dtrW&ura 
an  eating  ulcer,  cancer,  f.  ^>a7«V  to  eat,  devour  1 
An  eating  sore ;  on  ulcer  that  spreads  and  corrodes 
the  neighbouring  parts;  spreading  erosion  occur- 
ring in  an  ulcer  or  sore. 

1657  Ply*ic?l  Diet.,  Phagadena,  a  running  canker  or 
FT?!      167?.WISE"'"'  Snrg.-ry  n.  x.    193  ft 
S     •       pW       .swellcd  Lips,  that  eats  the  Fie 


Phacoeyat   (fse- 


Also 


,6,  i 


«-.  Ambling  a  lentil 


tmctly  phaenozygous,  but  the  female  s  not 
FhsBodarian  (ff,0deVrian),  a.  and  sb.    Zool. 
\\.   modX.  Phseoddria   neut.    pi.    (^Haeckel),    f. 
phtefchum,  f.  ^ai'os  dusky  +  -a#m»  (see  -ODE)  1 
*•  35  Belonging  to  the  Phxodaria,  a.  division 
Kadiolarians  characterized  by  a  mass  of  dark 
pigment  (phamtiunf),  containing  rounded  granules 
{p/tmooellie),  surrounding  the  central  capsule     b 
st>.  A  radiolarian  of  this  division. 
stan^  rf^PMwS£  -•(5?/IJ.Th<!  "'ra-capsular.soft  snb. 
Ph^i^f        Phiodana  is  distinguished  by..  the  mass  of 

JsmRo  tv°r  ^  f"8™"'  K13™1'5'  w"icl-  «  contains.] 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  UCKSON  Atum.  Zl/fc  875  The  soiculM 
being..  disposed..  radially  only  in  the  PhaeodLun  fam  ^ 
Aulocanthlfla.  1900  >«/.  (?». 


Phasophyll  ({POO).  Sol.    [mod.  f.  Gr. 
dusky  +  ^uXAoy  leaf  :  after  CHLOROPHYLL.]     Name 
proposed  for  the   brown  colouring-matter,  com- 
posed of  phycophsein  and  phycoxanthin,  found  in 
sea-weeds  of  the  orders  Fucacese  and  Phasosporex 
9"  m    '"'•  Dict-    18»3  Syd-  s<>c-  L™->  f*^*B,  the 

"  of  the 


«o 

fad  (  C01^  (fe-k'"3it)-    Mint    Also  phako- 
tMfa^t1?  ^B,reitha»Pt).  f-  Gr.  *J5,  lenti 


.  Phaeton  (fe-itfn,  f^-tan).  [a.  Gr.  <pa(6ojv  shin- 
ing, used  m  Gr.  mythology  as  proper  name  of  the 
son  of  Helios  and  Clymene,  famous  for  his  unlucky 
driving  of  the  sun-chariot.] 

rt  1"°""s™ely-  A  rash  or  adventurous  charioteer 
ike  Phaethon;  any  charioteer;  something  that, 
like  Phaethon,  sets  the  world  on  fire. 

iSAEdStTSSLA?*  C°^"-  ^  (Grosar.)  II.  ^ 
vonr  Ir=  *  J^  $  8nashlng  0*  'e«h,  yong  Phaetons, 

y  ong  Icari,  yong  Chorebi,  young  Babingtons.    1^9  Leather 

hurlie  wW*.!?  °.ei;"em,an  new  «  a  Pte/oZlnd  must 
WAT^  «^'S  ?f2?feg  ^roch  alon£  the  Streetes.  169. 
WATSON  Body  of  Div.  86a  Sin  is  the  Phaeton  that  sets  the 


Phagedanic,  -enic  (fsed3wrnik,  -e-nik, 
g^-),  o.  (J*.)  [ad.  L.  phagedsenic-us,  Gr.  *av«- 
«aii/i*-os,  f.  <pa-ff$aiva :  see  prec.] 

1.  Path.  Of  the  nature  of,  characterized  by,  or 
affected  with,  phagedaena  or  spreading  ulcer. 

vll'^3  -iujDL^^f1  "'  6S  It . .  is  approued  in  eatynge 
vlcers  called  Pbagedemca,  &c.]      1656  BLOUNT  CloJogl , 

^&>ck-  • I7S4  Gooy in  ^'^ 7V<""-  XLVHI.  8,5 

He  had  an  ulcer  upon  his  leg,  of  the  phagedanic  kind. 
1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract.  Oos.  Surf.  (1826 
hospital  gangrene,  and  the  sloughing   p^agcdenic  ulcer 
which  occurs  on  board  ships  of  wlr  and  \n  ifaval  and  mi"' 
tary  hospitals.     1897  MARY  KINCSLEV  W.  Africa  618  The 
great  prevalence  there  of  phagedamic  ulcersf 
t  2.  Med.  Applied  to  a  corrosive  liquid  prepara- 
tion used  for  destroying  proud  flesh,  or  for  cleans- 
ing ulcers.     Also  ellipt.  as  sb.  Obs. 

*?*  if'  S*"^1?  Z"-  7VM*-  '•  f-agadenick  Water,  is 
made  by  dissolving  a  Dram  of  Sublimate  Corrosive  in  a 
Pound   of  Lime   Water.      17^-4,    CHAMBERS  C?cl.  s  v 
Phagedzmc  medicines ..  are  used  to  eat  off  fungou        ' 

K     if.K  I3?6  CTf.'"'  far"'"  s-v-  to 

•*"  P1^"11?  «'«••    1799  HOOPER     , 
rucs,  medicines  that  destroy Tungous  flesh 


H. 


-S^cTrfS  iZhg&gEtfs*  r? 

L1"H          ^  calle,d  ">¥. ^'"-S'-thePhagedenical  Water! 
1659  HiCKMAN  Justi/.  Fathers  15  PhagecUenous  and  eating 

by  some  miracle,  become  the  source  of  nourishment.™1  *"*" 
^hagocyte  (fe'g*3it).  Physiol.  [mod.  f. 
( MetschnikoflQGr.  ^070- eating,  devouring  +  -CTTE  1 
A  leucocyte  (white  blood-corpuscle  or  lymph- 
corpuscle)  which,  under  certain  conditions,  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  and  destroying  pathogenic 
microbes  by  a  process  of  intracellular  digestion,  and 
thus  of  guarding  the  system  against  infection. 

1884  Q.  JnU.  Micros,.  Sc.  XXIV.  tio  Amaboid  cells 
were  frequently  budded  off  from  the  ectoderm  to  join  the 
other  devouring  cells  (phagocytes)  in  the  body.  1889  E.  R 
LANKESTEB  Adv.  Sci.  (1890)  n.  App.  A.  ii2tMetschnikoff's] 
theory  is  that  by  accustoming  these  corpuscles,  which  he 
calls  phagocytes ',  to  tolerate  a  weak  form  of  the  poison 
produced  by  pathogenic  Bacteria,  we  '  educate '  them,  so 
that  they  are  able  subsequently  to  resist  and  eventually  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  same  pathogenic  Bacterium.. in  a 
stronger  and  deadly  form.  1898  P.  MAXSOM  Tro/.  Diseases 
I.  26  This  body  [the  flagellated  organism  of  malaria)  seems 
to  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  phagocyte. 
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PHAGOCyTIC. 

Hence  Phagocytal  (-sai'tal)  ,Phagocytic  (-si-tik) , 
-ical  adjs.,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  or 
function  of,  a  phagocyte ;  Phajrocytism  (fae'ga- 
saitiz'm),  Phagocytosis  (fic'gtfssitwu'sis),  the  ac- 
tion of  phagocytes ;  the  absorption  and  destruction 
of  pathogenic  microbes  by  phagocytes ;  Phago- 
cytoblast,  the  embryonic  form  of  a  phagocyte. 

1892  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XLI.  631  Influences  which  are 
associated  in  aiding  *phagocytic  action.  1896  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  I.  87  Inflammation  is  to  be  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  phagocytic  reaction  of  the  organism  against 
irritants.  1889  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Dec.  298  note,  To 
attribute  very  direct  *phagocytical  properties  to  the  outer 
layer  of  trophoblast  cells.  iBS&JVaturc  24  Maygi/24*Phago- 
citism' — that  is,  the  intracellular  digestive  process.  1891 
Times  13  Aug.  5/2  Dr.  Metschnikoff  had  elaborated  and 
supported  by  great  research  his  theory  of  ^phagocytosis, 
according  to  which  there  was  a  veritable  struggle  for 
existence,  a  battle  d  entrance  between  the  cells  of  the  body 
and  the  invading  micro-organisms. 

Fhagology  (figp-lodsi).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
(payo-  eating  +  -LOGY.]  The  subject  of  eating  or 
feeding ;  dietetics. 

1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  231  His  having  so  accurately 
studied  the  phagology  of  robins. 

-phagous,  suffix,  f.  L.  -phag-tis,  Gr.  -4x17-05 
eating  (in  F.  -phage)  +  -ous:  as  anthropophagous, 
ichthyophagous,  phytophagous,  sarcophagous;  also 
in  humorous  nonce-words.  Also  -phagy,  ad.  Gr. 
-410710  eating  (sb. ) ;  as  anthropophagy,  ichthyophagy. 

tPhagy-phany.  Obs.  rare-1,  [prob.  repr. 
a  med.L.  *phagyphania,  f.  Gr.  <f>af-eiv  to  eat, 
-4107.0!  eating  +  -tpavta,  see  -PHANY.]  The  festival 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
celebrated  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

14. .  Ephyphanye  in  Titndale's  Vis.  (1843)  121  With  loves  v, 
. .  Fyve  thousand . .  he  dyd  fede ;  Of  the  whych  myracle . . 
Thys  day  is  named  Phagyphanye,  Lyke  as  hyt  was  fyrst 
called  Ephyphanye.  For  thys  word  phagy . .  Is  seyd  of 
fedyng  or  ellis  refeccion. 

Phah  (fa),  int.  [Cf.  PHO,  PHOO,  FAUGH.]  An 
ejaculation  expressing  contempt  or  disgust. 

'59»-3  G.  HAKVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  118, 
I  wonder,  his  owne  mouth  can  abide  it  without  a  phah. 

Phaine,  variant  of  PHANE. 

t  Phairse,  pheirs.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  phraisse, 
phrasse,  frais.  [Variant  forms  of  fairss,  fairce 
—  FAKCE,  partly  with  metathesis  of  r.]  A  farce, 
in  earlier  sense  :  =  INTERLUDE  i. 

01578  LINDF.SAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  379 
Great  treumph  and  blythnes  of  phrassis  and  playis  maid  to 
hir  at  hir  hame  comming.  . .  Wpoun  the  eist  syde  thair  was 
maid  to  her  ane  trieumphant  frais  \MSS.  pheirs]  be  Schir 
Dawid  Lyndsay  of  the  Mont.  Ibid.  381  Greit  triumph, 
phraissis  maid  and  playis  wnto  the  queins  grace.  Ibid.  1 1. 
125  Singing  playing  dansing  and  pheirsis. 

Phako :  see  PHACO-. 

Phaiaena  (falf-na).  Entoni.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
4«iA.ai>'a,  prop.  4>aAAaii'a  a  moth.]  A  moth  :  used 
by  Linnaeus  as  a  generic  name  for  all  moths ;  after- 
wards for  all  below  the  Sphingina,  or  for  the  Geome- 
trina ;  not  now  used  with  any  entomological  value. 

1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  958  There  are 
those  that  interpret  this  Phalaina  to  be  the  Cicindela  or 
Glow-worm,  but  not  rightly.  Ibid,  mo  The  Phalenje  that 
come  from  thence  stick  by  the  feet  to  the  roofs  of  houses. 
1751  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  77  The  antennae  of  the  PhaUena 
are  attenuated  to  the  point.  . .  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
very  numerous.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  5/2  The  phala^na, 
a  species  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  treatise  published  in 
France  on  foreign  butterflies. 

Hence  Phalm-nian  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
phalsena ;  sb.  one  of  the  Phal&nse,  a  moth,  esp. 
a  geometrid  moth;  Phalte-noid  a.,  akin  to  a 
phalxna ;  moth-like ;  so.  a  moth-like  insect. 

1887  Science  Apr.  318/2  Some  of  the  Phalaenian  larvae 
have  12  legs,  and  some  even  14.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
928/1  Phalenoid. 

Phalsenopsid  (faelz'njrpsid).  Bat.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  Phalsenopsis,  f.  Gr.  <pa\aii>a  moth  +  oif/is  appear- 
ance.] An  orchid  of  the  East  Indian  epiphytic 
genus  Phalxnopsis ;  a  moth-orchid  or  moth-plant. 

[1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  j8i  Order  LII.  Orchidacea;. . 
Genera.. in.  Vandeae.  ..Phalasnopsis.J  iSSoBlTRBiDGEGarrf. 
Sun  iv.  54  The  phalaenopsids  and  other  epiphytes  ar«  less 
ambitious.  1882  Garden  u  Feb.  97/1  The  Phalamopsids  at 
Rendlesham  are  specially  distinguished  by  the  size  and 
number  of  their  leaves.  Ibid.,  Fine  plants  of  Phalznopsis 
are  in  full  bloom. 

Phalangal(falaeTjgal),a.  rare.  [f.L.pAalanx, 
phalang-,  PHALANX  +  -AL.]  =  PHALANGEAL.  Also 
Phala'ug-ar  a. 

1848  QUAIN  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  5)  I.  174  The  last  two 
phalangal  bones  of  the  little  toe.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Phalangar  process  [in  the  organ  of  Corti],  Ibid.,  The 
phalangar  bar  on  the  outside  of  the  ring  in  which  lies  the 
head  of  the  twin  cell  of  Corti. 

Phalange  1  (fse-laendg).  Also  6  falange,  fal- 
lange ;  phalangue,  7  phalang.  [a.  Fr.  phalange, 
in  I3thc.  phalenge  (Hatz.-Darm.),  =  It.  falange, 
ad.  L.  phalange-m,  ace.  of  PHALANX.] 

tl.   =  PHALANX  i.  Obs. 

1360  WHITEHORNE  Arte  Warre  (1573)  29 b,  Calld,  of  the 
Romanes,  a  Legion  ;  of  Greekes,  a  Fallange.  1569  STOCKER 
tr.  Diod.  Sic.  n.  xxxix.  90  He  placed.. the  Elephantes.. 
before  the  Phalange  or  maine  battail.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
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tr.  Nicfwlay's  Voy.  in.  iii.  73  The  Macedonian  Phalangue. 
1689  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander,  etc.  29/1  The 
Macedons  still  march 'd  in  great  Phalanges,  And  kept  that 
order  several  Parasanges. 

2.   =  PHALANX  3,  4. 

1864  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  in.  3  135  Here  is  a  digit  with  its 
full  number  of  phalanges,  and  there  a  digit,  of  which  one 
phalange  has  been  arrested  in  its  growth.  1864  SALA  in 
Daily  Tel.  25  Feb.,  The  delicate  and  taper  finger  of  woman 
is  plunged  up  to  its  topmost  phalange  into  every  political 
pie.  1803 Syd.  Soc.  Lex., Phalange.  ..Also,  in  Entomol.,  a 
joint  of  the  tarsus  in  Insecta.  Also,  in  Bot.,  a  mass  of 
stamens  partly  joined  together  by  their  filaments. 

Phalange1'.  Also  6  phalanga,  phalang. 
[=  F.  phalange,  ll.falangio,  ad.  L.  phalangium, 
a.  Gr.  (pakayytov ,  in  same  senses.] 

fl.   =  PHALANGIUM  i.  Obs. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  D  iv,  Good  against  the  bytinges  of 
phalanges  &  scorpiones.  1587  GREENE  Carde  of  fancie 
Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  112  He  that  is  venomed  by  the  Phalanga, 
feeleth  such  painefull  passions,  as  he  runneth  mad.  1666 
J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribly  Isles  82  Other  kinds  of  great  Flies 
..in  these  Islands,  and  which  some  call  Phalanges.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixvii.  (1737)  265  Phalangs,  Sloe- 
worms,  Horn-worms. 

2.  An  arachnid  of  the  genus  PHALANGIUM,  or 
family  Phalangidx ;  a  phalangid. 

1876  E.  SCHUYLER  Tttrkistan  xi.  II.  123  The  phalange 
(Solpuga  araneoides  and  6".  intrepida)  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  brown,  also  with  long  hair,  and  when  walking  seems 
as  large  as  one's  two  fists. 

Phalangeal  (false-ndgzal),  a.  Anat.  and  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  phalange-us,  f,  phalanx,  phalang-  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  phalanx 
or  phalanges  (PHALANX  3). 

1831  R.  KNOX  Ctofuef's  Anat.  159  The  anterior  or 
phalangeal  extremity  of  this  bone, ..also  named  the  head. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Sitrg.  I.  179  The  disease  involves 
the  last  phalangeal  joint  or  bone.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
f\halangeal\  process,  the  same  as  Phalangar  process. 

Also  Phala  ngean  a.  rare~". 

1882  in  OGILVIE.     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Phalanger  (false-ndgsi).  Zool.  [a.  mod.L. 
(Buffon),  also  mod.F.,  f.  Gr.  4)0X077101'  'spider's 
web ',  in  reference  to  the  webbed  toes  of  the  hind 
feet.]  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Phalangista,  or 
of  the  subfamily  Phalatigistinee,  Australian  marsu- 
pials of  arboreal  habits,  containing  numerous 
genera  and  species,  usually  of  small  size,  with 
thick  woolly  fur ;  the  typical  genera  (Australian 
'opossums')  have  prehensile  tails;  the  flying 
phalangers  (called  also  flying-opossiims,  fiying- 
squirrels,  or  petaurists)  have  non-prehensile  tails 
and  a  flying-membrane  or  parachute. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vn.  i.  515  The  Phalanger, 
so-called  by  Mr.  Buffon, ..about  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  has 
. .  been  called  the  Rat  of  Surinam.  1780  SMELLIE  tr. 
Buffon's  Nat.  Hiit.  (1785)  VII.  175  We  have  called  it  the 
phalanger,  because  its  phalanges  are  very -singularly  con- 
structed. 1876  Forest  <y  Stream  13  July  375/2  The  native 
bear,  the  vulpine  phalanger,  the  wombat.  1885  M.  R.  p. 
THOMAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  727/2  Buffon  gave  to  a  pair 
of  cuscuses  examined  by  him  the  name ..' Phalanger '.  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  second  and  third 
toes  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  united  in  a  common  skin  up 
to  the  nails.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Right  xxvii. 
249  The  rusUe  of  the  phalangers  and  the  smaller  marsupials. 

Phala-ngial,  a.  rare-".   =  PHALANGEAL. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Fhalangian  (fahe'ndgian),  a.  (sb.)  [In  sense 
i,  f.  Gr.  <t>a\a-f(,  4x1X077-  PHALANX;  in  2,  f. 
mod.L.  (PHALANX  3)  -t-  -IAN  ;  in  3,  f.  PHALANGI- 
uii  +  -AN.] 

1.  Gr.  Anliq.  Belonging  to  a  (military)  phalanx: 
see  PHALANX  i. 

1843  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  696  The  long  spear  of  the 
phalangian  soldier. 

2.  Anat.   =  PHALANGEAL.  rare~°. 
1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. 

3.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  arachnid  genus  Pha- 
langium 01  orAei  Phalangidea;  as  sb.  =  PHALANGID. 

1835  KIRBY  Hat.  i,  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xv.  39  Some  [crabs] 
imitating  spiders,  and  others  phalangians. 

Phalangic  (faloe-ndsik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
4>dXo7f,  4.0X077-  PHALANX  +  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  (military) 
phalanx. 

1846  H.  W.  TORRENS  Rein.  Milit.  Hist.  45  A  modern 
tactician  much  given  to  prize  the  phalangic  or  columnar 
formation  for  troops. 

2.  Anat.  =  PHALANGEAL.  rart~a. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phalangicus.  .,of  or  belonging 
to  the  phalanges:  phalangic.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pha. 
langic,  belonging  to  the  Phalanges. 

Phalangid  (falaj-ndgid).  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Phalangidx,  f.  PHALANGIUM:  see  -IDS.]  An 
arachnid  of  the  family  Phalangidse,  or  order  Pha- 
langidea  (typical  genus  Phalangium),  related  to 
the  mites,  but  more  resembling  spiders,  without 
spinnerets  or  poison-glands,  and  usually  with  very 
long  and  slender  legs;  the  common  species  are 
known  as  harvest-spiders  or  harvestmen,  and  in 
U.  S.  as  daddy-long-legs.  So  Phala-ngidan ; 
Fhalangl-dean  a.,  belonging  to  the  Phalangidea. 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.  $  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xix.  303  The  Class 
consists  of  two  Orders . .  Pseudo  Scorpions  and  Phalangidans. 
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1875  CAMBRIDGE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  278/2  Phalangids  .  . 
larly  kno  '  ' 

LESTON  & 


.          .      . 

popularly  known   by  the   name   of  '  Harvest-men  '. 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  528  A  Scorpion  has 
been  found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  a  Phalangid  in  tne  SoK-n- 


hofen  slates  (Mesozoic). 

Phala'ugiform,  a.  Sot.  and  Anat.  [f.  PHA- 
LANX or  PHALANGIUM  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  phalanx. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  PJtalangiformis  .  .Sot.,  applied 
by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  to  vegetable  hairs  which  are  pro- 
vided with  transverse  septa  with  a  contraction  at  the  outside 
of  the  septa,  as  in  the  Tradesiantia:  phalangiform.  1875 
NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  710/2  The  rest  of  the  second 
post-oral  is  reduced  to  .  .  an  elegant  ridged  phalangiform 
basi-hyal. 

Phala  ngigrade,  a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Pha- 
langigrad-us,  f.  as  prec.  +  L.  gradus  step;  cf. 
DIGITIGRADE,  PLANTIGRADE.]  Walking  on  the 
phalanges  ;  belonging  to  the  (now  disused)  division 
Phalangigrada,  comprising  the  camel  and  llama. 

1891  FLOWER  &  LYDEKKER  Mammals  ii.  50  Two  forms,  to 
which  the  terms  '  phalangigrade  '  (as  the  Camel)  and  '  sub- 
plantigrade  '  (as  in  most  Carnivora)  are  applied. 

t  Phala-ngious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  phalangi-um 
+  -OU8.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  PHALANGIUM  (sense  i). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxvii.  177  Red  Pha- 
langious  spiders  like  Cantharides  mentioned  by  Mufietus. 

Fhalangist  (fals-nd^ist,  fe'landgist).  Zool. 
[ad.  mod.L.  Phalangista,  substituted  by  Cuvier 

I  800  for  Buffon's  term  Phalanger.']  —  PHALANGER. 
1835  KIRBY  Hob.  ff  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  159  The  phalan- 

fists,  or  flying  opossums.  1893  Daily  News  4  Jan.  5/6  The 
ooty  Phalangist  —  the  brown  opossum  from  Tasmania. 

So  Fhala'ngistine  a.,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Phalangistinx  ;  sb.  a  marsupial  of  this 
subfamily,  a  phalangist. 

Phalaiigite  (fse-lsendgait).  [ad.  L.  phalan- 
gita  or  -ties,  a.  Gr.  4>oAa77tTj;i,  f.  <pa\.af(  PHALANX  : 
see  -ITE.]  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx. 

[1600  HOLLAND  Li^y  xxxvu.  cxl.  967  Hee  had  of  Mace- 
donians sixteene  thousand  footemen,  heavily  armed  after 
their  manner,  called  Phnlangitaf.]  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece 
xlviii.  VI.  147  The  phalangite  soldier  wore  the  usual  defen- 
sive armour  of  the  Greek  heavy  infantry.  1856  GROTE 
Greece  11.  xcii.  XII.  77  The  phalangites  were  drawn  up  in 
Ales  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each  called  a  Lochus. 

II  Phalangium  (falae-ndgi^m).    PI.  -la.    [L., 
a.  Gr.  4)0X077101'  a  kind  of  venomous  spider,  also 
a  plant,  spiderwort.] 

1  1.  Name  for  venomous  spiders  of  various  kinds. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  360  These  venomous  spiders 
Phalangia,  which  the  Greeks  distinguish  ..  by  the  name 
of  Lupus.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  1061 
Grievous  symptomes  follow  the  bitings  of  Pismire  Phalangi- 
um. 1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3002  Whether  the  Tarantula 
be  not  a  Phalangium  (that  is,  a  six-eyed  skipping  Spider)  ? 

b.  Zool.  A  genus  of  non-venomous  arachnids 
having  very  long  slender  legs  :  see  PHALANGID. 

1848  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Sertv.  Nat.  Club  II.  292  This 
mite  lives  on  the  Phalangia..  or  long-legged  spiders. 

1  2.  A  former  name  for  various  liliaceous  and 
iridaceous  plants.  Obs. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729.)  208  June  .  .  Flowers  in 
Prime,  or  yet  lasting  ..  Phalangium  Allobrogicum.  1741 
Conipl.  Fam.-Piece  380  Asphodels,  Phalangiums,  Smilax. 

t  Pliala'ngy.  Obs.  Anglicized  form  of  PHA- 
LANGIUM (sense  i). 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  770  There  be  many  sorts  of 
Spiders  found  in  very  cold  Countries,  but  no  Phalangies  at 
all.  1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  xn.  (1701)  480/2  Athena- 
goras  .  .  felt  no  Pain  at  the  biting  of  Scorpions,  or  Phalangies. 

fPhalanque,  obs.  form  of  PALANK. 

1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2055/2  This  day  the  Enemy  have 
abandoned  a  Phalanque. 

UPhalanstdre  (falanstf  T).  [mod.F.,  arbitrarily 
composed  of  phalanx  with  the  ending  of  monastere 
monastery.]  =  PHALANSTERY. 

1844  HENNELL  Soc.  Syst.  203  Mr.  Owen's  community  is  to 
be  located  in  a  Parallelogram,  Fourier's  in  a  Phalanslere. 
1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  iv.  viii,  Tracts  which  .  .  substi- 
tuted in  place  thereof  Monsieur  Fourier's  symmetrical 
phalanstere,  or  Mr  Owen's  architectural  parallelogram. 

Phalanste-rial,  a.  [f.  asnext-t--AL.]  "=next,  A. 

1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIII.  811  Should  ...  the  Phalansterial 
system  of  Fourier  preferably  suit  their  taste,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  enter  into  the  '  phalanx  of  harmony  '. 

Fhalansterian  (fael£ensti»'rian),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  F.  phalanstMen,  f.  phalanstere  :  see  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.    Of,   pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pha- 
lanstery, or  the  system  of  phalansteries. 

1844  HENNELL  Soc.  Syst.  211  Two  thousand  colonists  who 
intended  toestablish  a  Phalansterian  Society  at  St.  Catherine. 
1875  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  186  Unless  children  are  to  be 
afterwards  reared  and  educated  like  chickens  in  an  Egyptian 
oven  upon  Phalansterian  principles. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  member  of  a  phalanstery,  b.  An  adr 
vocate  of  the  system  of  phalansteries  ;  a  Fourierist. 

1843  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  341  Members  of  secret 
societies,  clubbisls,  phalansterians.  1895  LAYARD  in  IQ/// 
Cent.  June  1069  Now,  we  are  not  Phalansterians.  Phalan- 
steries  have  been  tried  and  failed. 

Hence  Phalanste'rianism,  the  phalansterian 
system,  Fourierism  ;  so  Fhalansteric  (-e'rik)  a., 
pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  phalansteries; 
Phalansteri  sni  =  phalansterianism  ;  Phalan- 
steri-st  =  phalansterian,  B.  b. 

1848  Tail's  Mag.   XV.  706  The  world  once  fixed,  and 


PHALANSTERY. 

*phalansterianism  universally  adopted,  Fourier's  first  care    | 
is  to  paytheEnglUhnalitm.il  debt.    1884  G.  ALLKN  Strange    \ 
Stories   320  The  final  outcome..  of  all  our  modern  *pha.    j 
lansteric  civilization.    1877  Echo  28  Sept.  1/4  *Phalansterism 
or  Fourierism.   iW*  Standard*  Aug.,  Social  'phalansterists, 
who  look  upon  all  forms  of  aristocracy  as  deplorable  Mir-    | 
vivals  of  a  dark  age. 

Phalanstery  (fse'linstcri).     [Anglicized  form 
of  F.  phalanstire  (mod.L.  type  *phalansteriuni)]    j 
In  Fourier's  scheme    for   the   reorganization    of 
society,  A  building  or  set  of  buildings  occupied  by   ; 
a  phalanx  or  socialistic  community  ;    hence,  such    ! 
a  community  itself,  numbering  about  i  ,800  persons, 
living  together  as  one  family,  and  holding  property 
in  common. 

a  1850  MARG.  FULLER  Lift  Without  (1860)  148  Visions  of 
phalansteries  in  every  park.     1852  HAWTHORNE  Blithedale    \ 
Rom.  II.  ii.  26  One  of  our  purposes  was  to  erect  a  Pha- 
lanstery ..  after  Fourier,  ..  where  the  great  and   general 
family  should  have  its  abiding-place.      1881  BRACE  Gesta 
Chrtsti+is  Christianity  .  .  has  no  sympathy  with  Socialism  .  . 
in..  its  methods  of  dividing  the  returns  from  labour,  or  its    j 
phalansteries  or  communities. 

atlrib.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Strange  Stories  301  They  sat 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  beautiful  phalanstery  garden. 

D.  transf.  Applied  allusively  to  associations  or   I 
groups  of  persons,  or  the  places  where  they  dwell.     I 

1850  KINGSLKY  Att.Loc&evm,  Every  room,  .held  its  family,    i 
or  us  group  of  families  —  a  phalanstery  of  all  the  fiends.    I 
1856   EMERSON   Eng.    Traits,   Land  Wks.    (Bohn)  II.   15     I 
England  is  a  huge  phalanstery,  where  all  that  man  wants 
is  provided  within  the  precinct.    1883  HYNDMAN  ///.*/.  Basis    \ 
Socialism  xiii.  449  The  tendency  now  exhibiting  itself  to 
turn  workhouses  into  wholesome  phalansteries. 

Phalanx  (fae-lsenks).  PI.  pha-lanxes,  ||  pha- 
langes (falae-nd^fz).  Also  7  falanx.  [a.  L. 
phalanx,  -angem,  Gr.  <f>a\ay£,  -0770.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  line  or  array  of  battle  ;  spec,  a 
body  of  heavy-armed  infantry  drawn  up  in  close 
order,  with  shields  joined  and  long  spears  over-    i 
lapping  ;   especially  famous    in  the   Macedonian 
army.     Hence  b.  sometimes  applied  to  a  compact 
body  of  troops  in  later  times. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  iv.  (1565)  95  The  square  (whiche 
the  Macedons  call  phalanx).  4x1619  FLETCHER  Bonduca  u. 
iv,  Youth  and  fire  Like  the  fair  breaking  of  a  glorious  day 
Guilded  their  Falanx.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece^  ill.  vi. 
II.  63  The  Macedonians..;  Their  Phalanx  is  describ'd  by 
Polybius  to  be  a  square  Battail  of  Pike-men,  consisting 
of  sixteen  in  Flank,  and  five-hundred  in  Front.  1766  GIBBON 
Decl.  %  F.  (1869)  I.  i.  26  The  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  | 
unable  to  contend  with  the  activity  of  the  legion.  1838-44 
ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  xxxvii.  (1846)  II.  491  The  phalanx  when 
once  broken  became  wholly  helpless.  1874  REYNOLDS  John 
Baft.  vi.  i.  367  Amid  the  serried  phalanxes  of  Rome. 

b.  1814  Columbian  Centinel  (Boston)  15  June  2/3  On 
Monday  the  Charlestown  Warren  Phalanx  paraded.  1862 
GRATTAN  Beaten  Paths\.  185  Noble  veterans.  .,  the  remnant 
of  those  phalanxes  which  maintained  the  pride  and  power 
of  England  in  so  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

attrib.    1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  I.  71  The  phalanx  order 
of  battle  was  one  of  the  earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of 
war.    i86x  MUSGRAVE  fry-Roads  305  They  massed  them  in    | 
phalanx  form. 

2.  a.   transf.   A  compact  body  of  persons  or   ! 
animals  (more  rarely  things)  massed  or  ranged  in    j 
order,  as  for  attack,  defence,  united  movement,  etc. 

1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  108  Who  forms  the  phalanx  [of 
migrating  storks],  and  who  points  the  way?  1785  COWPER 
Needless  Alarm  48  The  sheep..  All  huddling  into  phalanx, 
stood  and  gaz'd.  1837  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  Crichton  1.  ' 
237  A  dense  phalanx  of  cavaliers  and  dames  of  every  age 
and  tank.  1891  '  L.  FALCONER  '  Mile.  Ixe  25  Sheltered 
from  the  north  by  high  red  walls  and  a  phalanx  of  elms. 

b.  fig.  A  number  or  set  of  persons,  etc.  banded 
together  for  a  common  purpose,  esp.  in  support    ' 
of  or  in  opposition  to  some  cause  ;  a  '  united  front'; 
the  union  or  combination   of  such   (in  phr.  in 
phalanx,  unitedly,  in  combination,  '  solidly  '). 


.  .  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  230  To  encounter  this 
Hispanised  Camelion  Parsons,  with  all  his  Africanian  pha- 
langes  and  lesuiticall  forces.  1771  Pol.  Reg.  XI.  168  The 
ministerial  phalanx,  it  seems,  is  to  be  irreparably  weakened 
byyour  loss.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III.  i.  32  On  this 
occasio-.i,  the  crown  lawyers  opposed  in  phalanx. 

C.  In  Fourier's  social  organization,  A  community 
of  persons  living  together  in  a  PHALANSTERY,  q.  v. 
1843  [see  PHALANSTERIAL]. 

3.  Aitat.  and  Zool.  Each  of  the  bones,  arranged 
in  series  or  rows,  forming  the  distal  segment  of 
the  skeleton  of  each  limb,  beyond  the  metacarpus 
or  metatarsus  ;  each  bone  of  the  digits  (fingers  and 
toes,  or  homologous  parts).     Usu.  in  ^..phalanges 
(rarely  phalanxes}. 

1693  tr.  Kiancanfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Phalanx,  the 
Order  and  Rank,  observed  in  the  Finger-Bones.  1741 
MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.3)2;i  Their  Articulations  with  the 
tot  Phalanx  of  the  Fingers  is  by  Enarthrosis.  Ibid.  274 
Ihrte  Phalanges.  1807  Mea.  Jml.  XVII.  347  It  was 

cessary  to  amputate  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  1808 
BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  375  Certain  animals  can,  with- 

t  clavicles,  lay  hold  of  objects  with  the  digital  phalanxes. 
1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  iv.  152  Each  digit  consists  of 

r«  rather  elongated  bones  termed  phalanges. 

b.  Entom.  Each  joint  of  the  tarsus  of  an  insect. 

O.  Anal.  Each  of  certain  processes  in  the  organ 
of  Corti  in  the  internal  ear  ;  a  phalangar  process. 

4.  But.  A   bundle  of  stamens   united   by  their 
filaments. 
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1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  519  The  stamina  ..  divided  into 
five  distinct  phalanges,  or  bundles.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot. 
vi.  $  3  (ed.  6)  205  Phalanges  or  united  stamen-clusters. 

6.  Taxonomy.  A  group  in  classification,  higher 
than  a  genus,  but  of  no  fixed  grade. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  313  We  should  find  it 
difficult . .  to  place  many  that  lie  at  the  out-skirts  of  this 
phalanx.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau  s  Bot.  xvi.  (1794)  209  These 
are  of  another  phalanx,  having  five  petals  to  the  corolla. 

1 6.  —  PHALANGIUM  i.  Obs. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents ;(i6}8)  769  The  Phalangium  or  Pha-    , 
lanx  Spider.    Ibid.,  This  kinde  of  Phalanx  U  often  found 
among  Spiders  webs. 

Hence  Pha'lanxed  (-rjkst)  a.,  drawn  up  or  ranged 
in  a  phalanx  ;  also  in  comb.,  as  dose-phalanxcd, 

1766  G.  CANNING  Anti-Lucretius  iv.  345  The  close-pha- 
lanx'd  order  of  its  course.  i8is  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  lxxxf 
Though  now  one  phalanxed  host  should  meet  the  foe.  1904 
A.  AUSTIN  in  Standard  13  Oct.  2/5  A  pall  of  smoke  pene- 
trated only  by  phalanxed  chimneys. 

tPhala'ric.  Rom. Antiq.  Obs.  [a.¥./a/ari^ue, 
ad.  L.  phalaric-a,  erroneous  spelling  of  Jaldrica 
(in  same  sense\  deriv.  olfala  (said  to  be  Etruscan) 
a  scaffolding  from  which  missiles  were  thrown  in 
sieges.]  A  javelin  or  dart  wrapped  in  tow  and 
pitch,  set  on  fire,  and  thrown  by  the  catapult  or 
by  hand,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  a  fortified  place, 
a  ship,  etc. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iv.  iv.  Decay  964  With 
Brakes  and  Slings,  and  Phalariks  they  play,  To  fire  their 
Fortresse,  and  their  Men  to  slay.  [1685  COTTON  tr. 
Montaigne  I.  xlviii.  (1711)  i.  440  They  called  a  certain  kind 
of  Javeline.  .Phalarica.} 

tPhala-rical,  a.  Obs.  rare,  erron.  Phalerical. 
[f.  Phalaris  (see  PHALARISM)  +  -ICAL.]  Like  that 
of  Phalaris  ;  inhuman  :  cf.  next. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  245  How  many 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  they  haue  there 
murthered :  and  that  with  such  inhumane  barbarousnesse, 
and  much  more  then  Phalericall  cruelty. 

t  Pha'larism.  ^  Obs.  Also  7  phalerism. 
[ad.  Gr.  <pa\apta^-6s  cruelty  like  that  of  Phalaris, 
the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  caused  those  con- 
demned to  death  by  him  to  be  roasted  alive  in  a 
brazen  bull,  the  maker  himself  being  the  first 
victim.]  Inhuman  cruelty;  pleasure  in  the  in- 
fliction of  torture. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddons  Ansiu.  Osor.  278  b,  This  so  great 
slaughter  and  bootchery,  ..  so  execrable  Phalarisme  and 
Tyranny.  1604  PARSONS  yd  ft.  Three  Corners.  Eng., 
Relation  Trial  47  Two  bookes  of  the  Atheismes,  and 
Phalerismes . .  of  theghospellers  of  our  tymes.  1600  BKNTLEY 
Phal.  Pref.  41  There's  a  certain  Temper  of  Mind,  that 
Cicero  calls  Phalarism,  a  Spirit  like  Phalaris's. 

Fhalarope  (fae-laroup).  Ornith.  [a.  F.  pha- 
larope  (Brisson  1760),  irreg.  ad.  mod.L.  Phalaropus 
(ibid.),  f.  Gr.  dwAapi's  a  coot  (<pa\Spos  having  a  patch 
of  white)  +  nous,  iroS-  foot,  intended  to  render 
Edwards's  designation  Coot-footed  Tringa  (1741).] 

A  name  applied  to  several  small  wading  and 
swimming  birds  of  the  family  Phalaropodidse, 
order  Limicote,  related  to  the  snipes.  They  in- 
clude the  Grey  or  Red  P.,  Phalaropus  fulicarim, 
noted  for  its  great  seasonal  changes  of  plumage, 
the  Red-necked  or  Northern  P.,  P. \Lobipes~)  hyper- 
boreus,  both  occasional  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Wilson's  P.,  P.  (Steganoptis)  Wilsoni,  of  America. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  led.  4)  II.  413  Phalarope  [ed,  i  Grey 
scollop  toed  Sandpiper].  . .  This  is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  Purre,  weighing  one  ounce.  1843  YARRELL  Hist. 
Birds  III.  48  In  its  habits  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  very 
closely  agrees  with  the  Grey  Phalarope,  but  is.. much  more 
rare  in  England,  and  more  common  on  the  northern  islands 
of  Scotland.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  712  In  the  Pha- 
laropes,  as  in  the  Dotterel  and  the  Godwits,  that  sex  [the 
male]  undertakes  the  duty  of  incubation. 

II  Phalera  (farlera).  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  Also 
7  phaler.  [L.  phalcra,  in  pi.  phalerx,  orig.  -a,  a. 
Gr.  <t>a\apa  pi.,  in  same  sense.]  A  bright  metal 
disk  or  boss  worn  on  the  breast  as  an  ornament  by 
men,  or  used  to  adorn  the  harness  of  horses. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sveton.  193  Attended.. with  a  multitude  of 
Mazaces  and  Curreurs  gaily  set  out  with  their  bracelets  and 
riche  Phalers.  1886  Athenaeum  31  July  148/3  Four  large 
bronze  phalerx  such  as  are  usually  supposed.. to  belong  to 
horse-harness. 

t  Pha  lerate,  a.  Obs.  In  8  phalarate.  [ad. 
L.  phalerat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  phalerare  to  adorn 
with  trappings,  f.  phalene:  see  prec.]  Orna- 
mented, decorated.  In  quot.^p-. 

1701  C.  MATHER  Mag*.  Car.  iv.  iv.  (1852)  93  A  sort  of 
harangue  finely  laced  and  guilded  with  such  phalarate  stuff 
as  plainly  discovers  the  vanity  of  them  that  jingle  with  it. 

So  f  Pha'lerated  a.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Phalerated,.. trapped,  or  dressed 
with  Trappings,  as  horses  use  to  be, 

Fhaleucian  (faltf-sian),  a.  Also  6  -sian. 
[f.  L.  Phaleucius,  properly  Plialxci-tis  (f.  Pha- 
Ixcns)  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Phalaecus,  an 
ancient  Greek  poet :  applied  to  an  ancient  metre 
consisting  of  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  three  trochees. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  vi.  t  As  if  a  man  woold  terme 
it  a  Saphicke,  or  Phaleusian  verse.  1639  SHIRLEY  Maids 
Ktatngt  i.  i.  B  iij  b,  I  can ..  sting  with  Phaleucians  \frinted 
Phalenciums],  whip  with  Saphick*.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pha- 
leucian  vtrsi.  1836  LANUUII  Periclts  *  Asfasia  W'ka.  1846 


PHANAR. 

II.  373,  I  think  she  has  injured  the  phaleucian  verse,  by 
transposing  one  foot,  and  throwing  it  backward.  1903  Scott. 
Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  38  The  fourth  epitaph  i,->  described  a&  in 
'  Phaleucian  verse  '  that  ii>  in  Hnc:j  of  eleven  syllables 

So  f  Phaleircic,  -eu  «ic,  -eu  ciac  a.  Obs. ;  •• 
prec.  ;  also  absol.  as  sb. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  228  [He]  neuerleft  in  treat  ing 
her,  til  she  had  (taking  a  Lyra.  Ba&iliits  held  for  her)  sung 
these  Pbaleuciakes.  1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.t  Phaltutick 
Verse  {fh&leuccum  camten). 

HPhaUalgia  (faelse'ld^ia).  Path.  [f.  Gr. 
dwAX-os  penis  +  -ALGIA.]  (See  quots.)  Hence 
Fhalla'lgic  a. 

1853  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lei.,  Phallalgia.  1858  MAVNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Phallalgia.  .term  for  pain  in  the  membrane 
virile :  phallalgy.  . .  Pkallatgicus  . .  of  or  belonging  to 

Phallalgia  :  phallalgic. 

Fhallephoric  (fael/Tp-rik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
<pa\\r!<t>opta  the  phallus-bearing  (f.  <pa\\us  +  -^o/ws 
bearing)  -t-  ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bearing  of 
the  phallic  emblems. 

1876  A.  WILDER  in  K .  P.  Knight's  Symttlic  Lang.  55  note, 
Venus  Erycina.  .worshipped  uy  the  Roman  women,  who 
every  first  of  April  made  a  phallephoric  procession  to  her 
temple. 

Phallic  (fz-lik),  a.  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  0aXAi*<5j,  f. 
dwAAos  penis :  in  K.  phallique  (Diet.  Acad.  1878).] 
Of  or  relating  to  the  phallus  or  phallism ;  sym- 
bolical of  the  generative  power  in  nature. 

1789  TWINING  Aristotle's  Treat.  Poetry  72  Those  Phallic 
songs,  which,  in  many  cities,  remain  still  in  use.  1850 


GROTE  Greece  u.  jxvii.  VIII.  446  The  exuberant  revelry 
of  the  phallic  festival  and  procession.  1873  SYMONUS  Grk. 
Poets  v.  118  The  Phallic  Hymn,  from  which  comedy  took 


its  origin,  was  a  mad  outpouring  of  purely  animal  exulta- 
tion. 1891  T.  HAHDY  Tess  (1802)  368  Myriads  of  loose  white 
flints  in  bulbous,  cusped,  and  phallic  shapes. 

So  Pha'llical  a. 

1900  W.  SENIOR  Pike  <y  Perch  n  Among  the  fishes  of 
fancy  are . .  a  rjhallic;il  pike  with  golden  fins  ;  a  pike  begotten 
bythe  west  wind. 

Fhallicism  (farlisiz'm).  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
The  worship  of  the  phallus,  or  of  the  organs  of 
sex,  as  symbols  of  the  generative  power  in  nature. 

1884  H.  JENNINGS  Phallicism  iii.  58  It  expressed  deified 
phallicism  in  perplexing  but  convincing  forms.  1890  A.  H. 
LEWIS  in  Outlook  S,  Sato.  Quarterly  (U.  S.)  145  Phallicism 
..was  the  lowest  phase  of  that  cult  [sun-worship]. 

So  Pha  llicist,  one  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in, 
phallicism. 

Phallism  (fse-liz'm).  [f.  Gr.  <poAA-ds  PHALLUS 
+  -ISM.]  =  PHALLICISM. 

1879  M^CLINTOCK  &  STRONG  Cycl.  Bikl.  Lit.\\\\.  55  The 
religion  of  Baal,  openly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  was 
a  sort  of  phallism.. which  the  Jews  too  often  imitated. 

So  Phallirt  =  PHALLICIST. 

II  Phallitis  (fsUi-tis).  Path.  [f.  PHALL-US  + 
-ITIS.]  (See  quot.) 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Alcd.  Lex.  1867  C.  A.  HARRIS  Dii.1. 
Aled.  Terminal.,  Phallitis,  inflammation  of  the  penis. 

Phalloid  (lae'loid),  a.    [f.  PHALLUS  +  -DID.] 
1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phal. 

loia  . .  resembling  the  penis  in  appearance. 
II  Phallus  (farl£s).     PI.  -i.     [I,,  phallus,  a.  Gr. 

dxiAAos  penis :  so  in  mod.F.  (1835  in  Diet.  Acad.)."] 

1.  An  image  of  the  male  generative  organ,  symbol- 
izing the  generative  power  in  nature,  venerated  in 
various   religious  systems ;    spec,  that   carried   in 
solemn  procession  in  the  Dionysiac   festivals  in 
ancient  Greece.      In  later  times  commonly  worn 
as  an  amulet  or  protection  against  the  evil  eye. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  79  Two  substantial! 
witnesses,  besides  others,  affirming  the  same,  namely  two 
Phalli,  or  Priapi  (huge  Images  of  the  priuie  part  of  a  man). 
Itiet.  579  This  yard,  which  they  called  Phallus,  was  vsually 
made  of  Figge-tree.  1797  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  266/2 
Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  emblem  of  fecundity. 
1895  ELWOKTHY  Eril  Eye  148  In  compounded  amulets  the 
commonest  of  all  objects  was  the  phallus  or  some  other 
suggesting  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it. 

2.  Bot.   A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungi,  so 
called  from  their  shape  ;  of  which  one  species,  f. 
impudicus,  is  the  common  stink-horn. 

1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  f  636  In  Phallus  the  volva  is 
more  strikingly  developed. 

3.  Comb.,  as  phallus-worship. 

1880  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Grimm's  Text.  Mythol.  I.  213  note, 
Phallus-worship . .  must  have  arisen   out  of  an   innocent 
veneration  of  the  generative  principle. 

t  Phalucco,  obs.  erroneous  form  of  FELUCCA. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Tram.  227  A  Phalucco  arriueth  at  the  place. 

t  Phan,  obs.  erroneous  spelling  of  FAN. 

«539  MS-  A".  St.  John's  Has}.,  Canterb.,  Payd  for  a 
phan  a[t]  Baluerley  ix</. 

II  Phanar  (fae-naj).  ^Turkish  fanar,  ad.  Gr. 
tpavaptov  (mod.Gr.  favaptj  lighthouse,  lantern 
(dim.  of  Veuves  torch,  lamp,  lantern).]  A  quarter  of 
Constantinople  (so  called  from  a  lighthouse  on 
the  Golden  Horn),  which  become  the  chief  Greek 
quarter  after  the  Turkish  Conquest ;  hence  put  for 
the  Greek  official  class  under  the  Turks,  through 
whom  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  population  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  have  been  largely  administered. 


tensions  of  the  Phainr. 
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PHANARIOT. 

Hence Phanariot  (fanae'ript).  [ad.mod.Gr.^ai/a- 
pi&Tijs:  see  prec.  and  -OTa],  a  resident  in  the  Phanar 
quarter  of  Constantinople;  one  of  the  class  of 
Greek  officials  residing  there ;  also  as  adj. 

1862  G.  FINLAY  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Freeman's  Life  t; 
Lett.  (1895)  I.  281  lf..phanariots  and  the  nominees  of  diplo- 
matists are  not  intruded.  1880  DONALDSON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XI.  125/2  Many  of  them  were  phanariots,  accustomed  to 
double  dealing,  ambitious  and  avaricious.  1899  in  Daily 
Nevis  20  July  6/4  A  masterpiece  of  Phanariot  perfidy. 

Phanatic,  -ik,  -ique,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  FANATIC,  etc. 

Phancie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  FANCY. 

Phane,  an  early  spelling  of  FANE^.I  2  =  VANE. 

1387-8  T.  VSK  Test.  Love  n.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  23  Some  saine  that 
loue  shulde  be  in  windy  blastes,  that  stoundemele  tourneth 
as  a  phane.  r  1407  LYDG.  Reson  ft  Sens.  6180  They  turne 
nat  as  doth  a  phane  With  vnwar  wynde.  1500-10  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixvi.  95  This  fals  fail^eand  warld.  .That  ever  more 
flytis  lyk  ane  phane.  1601-2  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
II.  629  For  a  phaine  for  the  peremint  of  the  Coundite. 

Phane,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FANE  sb.z 

tPhanekill.  Sc.  Obs.  [dim.  of  FANE  rf.l  i.] 
A  little  flag  or  vane. 

1538  Aberdeen  Regr.  XVI.  (Jam.),  The  ferd  part  of  vj 
elnis  of  tapheit,  quhilk  wes  maid  ane  phanekill  of. 

Phanelle,  obs.  form  of  FANNELL. 

t  Fha-nerite,   a.    Ceol.   Obs.    rare.      [f.  Gr. 

<bav(p-6s  (see  next)  +  -ITE  1.]     (See  qnots.) 

a  1857  J.  FLEMING  Lit/ml.  Edinb.  v.  (1859)  5r  The  Phane- 
rite  series  consists  of  deposits  produced  by  causes  in  ordinary 
operation,  and  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  produced  little  obscurity  prevails.  1859-65 
PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms,  Phanerite  Series,  .the  upper- 
most stage  of  the  modern  epoch,  as  consisting  of  deposits . . 
whose  origin  is  evident,  as  compared  with  the  brick-clays 
and  boulder-clays.. which  lie  beneath. 

Pliaiiero-  (farnero),  before  a  vowel  phaner-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  <pav(pus  visible,  evident 
(opposed  to  CRYPTO-)  :  used  in  a  fewtechnical  terms. 

Phanerobra-nchiate  a.,  having  evident  bran- 
chiae or  gills;  Phaneroca'rpons  a.  [Gr.  itapnos 
fruit]  (see  quots.)  ;  Phamerocodo'uic  a.  [Gr. 
KuSaiv  a  bell],  bell-shaped  :  said  of  the  gonophores 
of  hydrozoans,  when  possessing  a  developed  um- 
brella ;  Phanerocry  stalline  a.,  of  evident  crys- 
talline structure ;  Phaneroglo-ssal,  -glo'ssate, 
-glo'ssous  adjs.  [Gr.  -i\Giaaa  tongue],  having  a 
distinct  tongue  :  used  of  a  family  of  Frogs ;  Pha- 
nero-merons  a.  [Gr.  /it'pos  part] ,  Fha'neropuen1- 
monous  a.  [Gr.  miviuuv  lungs]  (see  quots.). 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phanerocarpus  ..  applied  by 
Eschenholtz  to  a  section  . .  of  the  Acalepha  Discophora, 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  reproductive  corpuscles 
are  perceived  across  the  body :  "phanerocarpous.  1871  ALL- 
MAN  Gymnobl.  Hydroids  195  The  "phanerocodonic  and  the 
adelocodonic  gonophores.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  72  *Pha- 
nero-crystalline  or  distinctly  crystalline.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Phaneroglossus  ..  *phaneroglossous.  1888  TEALE 
Petrography  Gloss.  443  * Phaneromerous  . .  a  term  applied 
to  coarse  crystalline  rocks.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Pkaneropneumonus . . applied  by  Gray  to  an  Order. .of  the 
Gasteropodophora,  which  corresponds.. to  the  Piflmoitca 
Operculala  of  Fe'russac :  "phaneropneumonous. 

Phanerogam  (fe-nerogseim).  Bot.  [a.  F. 
phanerogame  (adj.  Ventenat  1799,  De  Candolle 
1813  ;  sb.  Brongniart  1828),  in  mod.L.  phanero- 
gam-us adj. f.  Gr.#a>'«p6'-s,PHANEKO-  +  yd/4os  marri- 
age, sexual  union.]  A  phanerogamic  or  flowering 
plant.  (Opposed  to  CRYPTOGAM.)  Chiefly  in  plural. 

In  pi.  phanerogams  =  mod.L.  Phanerogams,  plantx 
phanerogam*  (Humboldt,  Nova  Gen.  el  Sp.  Plant ,  1815) 

1861  L.  STEPHEN  tr.  Berlepsch's  Alps  47  The  weak  soft 
cellular  tissue  of  nearly  all  the  other  phanerogams.  1889 
J.  S.  VAN  CLEVE  in  Literature  (N.  Y.)  2  Feb.  261  The  flora 
..includes  1080  phanerogams  and  1800  cryptogams. 

HPhan.erOgamia(fse:nerogoe  mia).  Bot.  [mod. 
L.,  sing.  fern,  abstr.  f.  phanerogam-us :  see  prec.] 
A  primary  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
comprising  plants  having  obvious  reproductive 
organs,  i.  e.  stamens  and  pistils ;  the  sub-kingdom 
of  flowering  plants  :  opposed  to  CRYPTOGAMIA 


i .  _  ^c  oprence  07 
ts  whose  parts  of  fructification  are  manifest?  Phfnero- 
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i  A      A  A'   '  *         r    i -•«•*•*  -ft/*,  y.  vi,  j.ne  acKncnv- 

ledged  division  of  plants  into  those  with  stamens  and  pistils 
Phanerogams,  and  those  without,  Cryptogam!* ~  ,848 
CARPENTER  Amm.  Phys.  xv.  (18,2)  553  TOe  gemma?  of 
Phanerogamia  may  be  developed  in  connexion  with  the 
parent  structure.]  1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  39}  The  vegetable 
kingdom.  Subkmgdoml.  Phanerogamia,  or  flowering  plants 

Hence  Phamerosra-mic  a.,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  division  Phatterogamia ;  =-  next. 

1830  LYELL  Prim.  Geol.  I.  123  In  the  continent  of  India. . 
the  proportion  of  ferns  to  the  phanerogamic  plants  is  only 
as  one  to  twenty-six.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  n.  viii 
(ed.  2)  198  These  latter  islands,  .show  no  essential  difference 
lniLi!lr  P"aner°gamic  flora.  1894  Naturalist  93. 

Phanerogamous  (fasneVgamas),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  F.f&an^rofameaAj.  or  mod.L. phanerogam-us 
tsee  PHANEROGAM)  +  -ous.]  Having  stamens  and 
pistils;  flowering.  (The  earliest  word  of  the 
group  in  Eng. :  opposed  to  CKYFTOGAMOCS.) 

1816  J.  BIGELOW  in  N.  Eng.  Jrnl.  Med.  $  Surg.  V.  335 
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Humboldt  affirms  that  . .  the  phanerogamous  plants,  which 
have  been  recognized  as  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  continents,  are  extremely  few.  1881  Nature  XXIII. 
264/2  The  phanerogamous  Flora  of  Silesia. 

Phanero'pterid,a.,  J*.  Zool.  &.adj.  Belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Phaneroptera  [f.  PHANERO-  +  Gr. 
•nripov  wing]  or  family  Pkaneropteridss  of  grass- 
hoppers, b.  sb.  A  grasshopper  of  this  family. 

1895  Camb.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  xiii.  323  Two  specimens  of  a 
little  Phaneropterid.. brought  from  the  Soudan. 

Phang,  Phanged,  obs.  erron.  ff.  FANG,  FANGED. 

f  Phangle,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FANGLE  sb.1 

1648  E.  SPARKE  in  Shale's  Sarah  fy  Hagar  Pref.  b  j,  Any 
new  Phangles  of  these  wilder  times. 

Phansie,  -y,  early  forms  of  FANCY. 

II  Phansigar  (pha-ns«gar).  [Hindi  phansigar 
strangler,  noose-man,  f.  phansi  noose.]  An  East 
Indian  professional  robber  and  assassin,  one  of 
a  gang  who  strangled  and  robbed  travellers  and 
others ;  a  thug. 

1813  J.  FORBES  Orient.  Mem.  IV.  xxxvii.  13  A  tribe  called 
phanseegiirs,  or  stranglers.  1841  C  MACKAY  Mem.  Pop. 
Delusions  I.  371  Murderers,  who,  under  the  name  of  Thugs, 
or  Phansigars,  have  so  long  been  the  scourge  of  India. 

Phantascope  (farntaskoup).  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
<t>avT-6s  visible  +  -SCOPE  :  cf.  PHANTOSCOPE.]  A 
name  independently  given  to  different  optical  in- 
struments. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  exhibiting  phenomena  of 
binocular  vision  by  an  arrangement  of  slit  cards, 
through  which  two  figures  seen  at  a  certain  distance 
converge  into  one  combined  image. 

1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  II.  880/1  fkanta- 
scope,  the  name  given  by  Professor  Locke,  of  the  United 
States,  to  an  apparatus  for  enabling  persons  lo  converge 
the  optical  axis  of  the  eyes,  or  to  look  cross-eyed,  and 
thereby  observe  certain  phenomena  of  binocular  vision. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1677/2  Phantascope . .  A  pair  of 
objects  on  the  base-board  is  viewed  through  the  perforations 
of  both  cards,  and  by  viewing  the  index  the  optical  axes  of 
the  eyes  are  converged  and  the  objects  are  reduplicated,  and 
eventually  a  merged  image  appears  in  the  central  position. 

2.  =  PHENAKISTOSCOPE. 

1876  BERNSTEIN  Five  Senses  117  The  persistence  of  these 
incidental  images  is  the  basis  of.  .the  phantascope  or  magic 
disc,  on  which  various  figures  are  seen  in  motion.  1881 
Oracle  12  Nov.  306  The  optical  toy,  which  has  been  variously 
called  Pliantascope,  Phantasmascope,  and  Phenakistoscope. 

Phantasia,  another  form  of  FANTASIA. 

Phantasiast  (fsent^-ziEest).  [ad.  eccl.  Gr. 
•tavraataffTai,  pi.  of  tpcwraaiaa-rrj^,  f.  ipavraaia 
appearance:  see  FANTASY.] 

1.  Eccl.  Hist.   A  name  given  to  those  of  the 
Docetae  (also  called  Phantasiodocetx,  QavTaawoo- 
KrjTai)  who  held  that  Christ's   body  was  only  a 
phantasm,  not  a  material  substance. 

1680  BAXTER  Answ.  Stillingfi.  xxxiv.  57  Phantasiasts. 
1852  BP.  FORBES  Nicent  Cr.  221  The  Docetae,  or  Phanta- 
siasts, and  those  who  asserted  our  Lord  was  only  in  appear- 
ance dead.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  i.  Interlude  v.  51 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasiasts,  For  whom . .  Christ  [was  but] 
a  phantom  crucified  ! 

2.  One  who  deals  in  or  treats  of  phantasies. 
1855  SMEDLEY,  etc.  Occult  Sc.  88  Ben  Jonson,  who  had 

some  experience  as  a  phantasiast,  thus  invokes  the  fairer 
creations  of  this  power  in  his  '  Vision  of  Delight '. 

Hence  Phantasia'stic  a.,  of  or  characteristic  of 
the  Phantasiasts ;  of  the  nature  of  a  phantasm. 

1826  G.  S.  FABER  Dijfic.  Romanism  (1853)  102  note,  The 
samejine  of  argument  is  adopted  by  Tertullian  against 
Marcion  and  his  phantasiastic  brethren.  1838  —  Inquiry 
176  The  Manicheans,. denied  that  Christ  bad  any  proper 
material  body;  the  form,  which  was  seen,  having  been 
purely  phantasiastic. 

t  Phantasim(e.  rare.  [Cf.  It.  'fantaiima  or 
faniasma'  (Florio  1611).]  A  fantastic  being. 

1588  SHAKS.  Z.  L.  Z.  IV.  i.  101  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard 
that  keeps  here  in  court  A  Phantasime,  a  Monarcho,  and 
one  that  makes  sport  To  the  Prince  and  his  Booke-mates. 
Ibid.\.  L  20,  I  abhor  such  phanaticall  phantasims,  such 
insociable  and  poynt  deuise  companions. 

Pha'ntasist.  rare.  [f.  phantasy,  FANTASY  ; 
or  a.  V.fantaisiste,  f.  fantaisie,~\  =  FANTAST  i. 

1864  ALGER  Future  Life  660  The  '  Vision  of  Annihilation  ' 
plct5?  y  *"e  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the 
great  Teutonic  phantasist 

Phantasm  (fe-ntaez'm).  Forms:  a.  3  fan- 
tesme,  5-7  fantasme,  7,  9  fantasm.  B.  6- 
phantasm,  (7-8  phantasme).  [Orig.  a.  Y.  fan- 
tasme (OF.  also  -esme),  ad.  L.  phantasma,  a.  Gr. 
QavTaana. :  see  next.  From  l6th  c.  gradually  con- 
formed to  the  Latin  spelling  with//z-.] 

I.  1.  a.  gen.  Illusion,  deceptive  appearance. 
Cf.  PHANTOM  i.  Obs.  or  arch. 

«I22S  Ancr.  .ff.  62  Louerd,  seiS  Dauid,  wend  awei  mine 
eien  vrom  k  worldes  dweole,  &  hire  fantesme  [cf.  Ps.  cxix. 


I.  446  Tis  all  phantasm. 
b.  With  a  and  pi.  An  illusion,  an  appearance 
that  has  no  reality;   a  deception,  a  figment;  an 
unreal  or  imaginary  being,  an  unreality;  a  phantom. 


PHANTASM. 

1426  LYDG.  DC  Guil.  Pilgr.  10890  Yt  are  but  fantasmes 
that  ye  speke.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  175  b/2  He  [St. 
Germayn]  dyd  so  many  myracles  that  yf  his  merytes  had 
not  goon  before  they  shold  haue  ben  trowed  fantasn*es.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  xi.  §  8  They  beleeve,  and  they 
beleeve  amisse,  because  they  be  but  Phantasmes  or  Appari- 
1  tions.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  10  Or  else  it  was  a  fantasm  bred 
by  the  feaver  which  had  then  seis'd  him.  1678  CUDWORTH 
fntell.  Syst.  i.  ii.  §  8.  68  The  Minds  of  men  strongly  possess'd 
with  Fear,  especially  in  the  Dark,  raise  up  the  Phantasms 
of  Spectres,  Bug-bears,  or  affrightful  Apparitions  to  them. 
1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xxx.  156.  I  will  not 
afflict  you  with  the  melancholy  phantasms  of  my  brain. 
1843  CARLYLE  Past  ty  Pr.  n.  i,  Peopled  with  mere  vaporous 
Fantasms.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  I.  119  The  alle- 
gorical phantasms  of  his  religion,  no  doubt,  gave  a  direction 
to  the  Aztec  artist,  in  his  delineation  of  the  human  figure. 

c.  An  illusive  likeness  (tf/' something),  a  'ghost' 
or  '  shadow ' ;  a  counterfeit. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  113  It  is  fit  to  stay 
ones  selfe  upon  the  true  vertue,  and  not  to  follow  the  vaine 
Phantasmes  of  holincsse.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xxvi.  (1700) 
297  If  these  are  no  true  Sacraments  which  they  take  for  such, 
but  only  the  Shadows  and  the  Phantasms  of  them.  1870 
DISRAELI  Lothair  xlviii,  There  is  only  one  Church  and 
only  one  religion,  all  other  forms  and  phrases  are  mere 
phantasms.  1876  GEO.  ELTOT  Dan.Der.  Iviil,  Every  phantasm 
of  a  hope  wasquickly  nullified  by  a  more  substantial  obstacle, 
fd.  One  who  is  not  what  he  appears  or  pre- 
tends to  be  ;  a  counterfeit,  an  impostor.  Obs. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  24  The  People  were  in  furie,  enter- 
tayning  this  Airie  bodie  or  phantasme  [Lambert  Simnel] 
with  incredible  affection.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  II)  229  Farre  from  being  a  Plagiary,  [he]  refuseth  that 
whick  is  his  own,  and  suffers  a  Phantasme,  to  receive  those 
acclamations  and  praises  which  belong  to  himselfe.  1641 
MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  23  Rather  to  make  this  phantasme 
an_  expounder,  or  indeed  a  depraver  of  Saint  Paul,  then 
Saint  Paul  an  examiner,  and  discoverer  of  this  impostorsbip. 
2.  An  apparition,  a  spirit  or  supposed  incor- 
poreal being  appearing  to  the  eyes,  a  ghost.  Now 
only  poet,  or  rhel. 

c  1410  LOVE  Bonatxnt.  Myrr.  xxvii.  (1510)  H  iij  b,  The 
discyples  supposynge  that  it  had  ben  a  fantasme  cryed  for 
drede.  c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  xiv.  26  His  discipils  seing  him 
walking  on  y8  see  weer  trobled  saieng,  y'  it  was  a  phan- 
tasm. 1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rtlig.  Med.  i.  §  37  That  those 
phantasms  . .  do  frequent  Cemeteries,  Charnel-houses,  and 
Churches,  it  is  because  these  are  the  dormitories  of  the 
dead.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  it.  744  Why..thou  call's*  Me 
Father,  and  that  Fantasm  call'st  my  Son?  1863  P.  S. 
WORSLEY  Poems  <$•  TransL  ^  Like  the  erring  phantasm  of  a 
man  Slain  traitorously  and  cast  into  the  deep. 

b.  Psychics.  The  supposed  vision  or  perception 
of  an  absent  person,  living  or  dead,  presented  to  the 
senses  or  mind  of  another. 

1884  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research  I.  v.  44  Phantasms, 
as  we  call  them,  in  order  to  include  under  a  term  more 
general  than  phantoms,  impressions  which  may  be  not 
visual  only,  but  auditory,  tactile,  or  purely  mental  in  char- 
acter. 1886  GURNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  Introd. 
35  We  propose,  .to  deal  with  all  classes  of  cases  where.,  the 
mind  of  one  human  being  has  affected  the  mind  of  another 
. .  by  other  means  than  through  the  recognized  channels  of 
sense.  1887  C.  L.  MORGAN  in  Mind  Apr.  281  Where,  .the 
phantasm  includes  details  of  dress  or  aspect  which  could 
not  be  supplied  by  the  percipient's  mind,  Mr.  Gurney  thinks 
it  may  be  attributed  to  a  conscious  or  sub-conscious  image 
of  his  own  appearance ..  in  the  agent's  mind,  which  is  tele- 
pathically  conveyed  as  such  to  the  mind  of  the  percipient. 

II.  3.  Philos.  A  mental  image,  appearance,  or 
representation,  considered  as  the  immediate  object 
of  sense-perception:  as  distinct  (a)from  the  external 
thing  represented,  or  (6)  in  Platonic  philosophy, 
from  the  true  form  or  essence,  perceptible  by 
tjiought  only  and  not  by  sense. 

1594  CAREW  Hnarte's  Exam.  Wits  iv.  (1596)  38  Brute 
beasts  with  the  temperature  of  their  braine,  and  the  fantasmes 
which  enter  thereinto  by  the  fiue  sences.  .partake  those 
abilities.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  108  Memorie  is  a 
facultie  of  retaining  well  the  phantasmes  of  things.  1669 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  HI.  i.  19  Homer,  and  Hesiod  . .  busied 
themselves  about  the  phantasmes  or  pictures  of  Truth,  but 
regarded  not  the  Truth  it  self.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes 
Wks.  (1841)  221  It  is  then  on  these  permanent  phantasms 
that  the  human  mind  first  works.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers 
I.  i.  25  When  they  are  objects  of  memory  and  of  imagina- 


appet 
and  generally  single. 

t  b.  An  idea,  a  concept.  Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  ii.  §  8  (1622)  210  God  is  a 
fantasme,  that  can  fill  the  fantasie. 

1 4.  Imagination,  fancy.   Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxii.  82  She  saw  also,  to  her  semynge, 
two  sonnes  shynynge  one  by  another,  that  presente  hemself 
by  symulacyon  wythin  the  fantasme  of  her  entendement. 
1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  252  Proceeding  from  a  melan- 
cholic Phantasme.  1689  EVELYN  Let.  to  Pepys  4  Oct., 
Y°  subject  of  my  wild  phantasme.  .naturally  leading  me  to 
something  which  I  lately  mention'd. 

b.  An  imagination,  a  fancy:  now  always  with 
emphasis  on  its  unreality  (cf.  I  b). 

1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend ^§17  His  Female  Friends 
were  irrationally  curious  so  strictly  to  examine  his  Dreams, 
and  in  this  low  state  to  hope  for  the  Fantasms  of  Health. 
1738  H.  BROOKE  Tasso  i.  60  Ambitious  phantasms  haunt 
his  idle  brain.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  I.  Pref.  5  Is 
it  well  to  recal  from  Limbo  the  phantasms  of  forgotten 
dreamers  ? 

5.  attrib. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Kes.  t.  iii,  Visible  and  tangible  objects 
in  tnis  phantasm  world.  1843  —  Past  <$•  Pr.  in.  i,  From 
highest  Phantasm  apex  to  lowest  Enchanted  basis.  1871 


PHANTASM  A. 

MORI.EY  Carlyle  in  Crit.  Afiic.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  180  Why  then 
.should  not  the  royalist  assume,  .that  the  Protector  was  a 

usurper  .nul  a  '[ihantaMii  captain1? 

Pliailtasma  (la-nlae-zma).  Also  7  fantasina. 
PI.  -as,  -ata  1.7  -aes).  [a.  It.  fantasma  =  L. 
phantasma,  a.  Gr.  <jxa>Tao(ia  appearance,  mere 
appearance,  phantom,  image,  f.  <t*u>Ta£-(tv  to 
make  visible,  present  to  (or  as  to)  the  eye,  f. 
#aiT-os  visible,  f.  stem  (pav-  of  tfxuv-tiv  to  show, 
appear,  bring  or  come  to  light.  See  also  PHANTASM 
and  PHANTOM,  which  are  forms  of  the  same  word 
through  Fr.]  a.  An  illusion,  vision,  dream  ;  b. 
an  apparition,  a  spectre  :  =  PHANTASM  i  b  and  2. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  II.  ii.  in.  Colonies  338  Round 
about  the  Desart  Op,  where  oft  By  strange  Pnantasma's 
Passengers  are  scoft.  1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Vitlanit  In 
Lect.  prorsus  indignos,  Shall  this  Fantasma,  this  Colosse 
peruse  And  blast  with  stinking  breath  my  budding  Muse? 
1607  —  What  you  Will  Introd.,  Wks.  1856  I.  221  Skru'd 
about  With  each  slight  touch  of  od  phantasmatas.  1607 
WALKING-TON  Opt.  Glass  149  He  shafi  see..  strange  phan- 
'•asm-M£  l63*  J-  TAYLO«  (Water  P.)  Turn  Fort.  Wheel 
Pref,  Dreames  and  phantasmas  full  of  contradictions.  1765 
GoLDSM.  Ess.  Misc.  Wks.  1837  I.  227  All  was  a  phantasma, 
and  a  hideous  dream  of  incoherent  absurdities.  1816  SCOTT 
Aiilif.x,  At  length  these  crude  phantasmata  arranged  them- 
selves into  something  more  regular.  1849  ROBERTSON  Sin/i. 
Ser.  iv.  ix.  (1876)  78  These  were  all  an  illusion  and  a 
phantasma,  a  thing  that  appeared,  but  did  not  really  exist. 

Phantasmagoria    (f*ntszmago«-ria).      [f. 

Gr.  <pdvraa/M  PHANTASM  +  (?)  dyopa.  assembly, 
place  of  assembly. 

(But  the  inventor  of  the  word  prob.  only  wanted  a  mouth- 
filling  and  startling  term,  and  may  have  fixed  on  -aeoria 
without  any  reference  to  the  Greek  lexicon.)) 

1.  A  name  invented  for  an  exhibition  of  optical 
illusions  produced  chiefly  by  means  of  the  magic 
lantern,  first  exhibited  in  London  in  1  802.  (Some- 
times erroneously  applied  to  the  mechanism  used.) 

In  Philipstal's  '  phantasmagoria  '  the  figures  were  made 
rapidly  to  increase  and  decrease  in  size,  to  advance  and 
retreat,  dissolve,  vanish,  and  pass  into  each  other,  in  a 
manner  then  considered  marvellous. 

iSoiGcittt.Maf.  June  544  Dark  rooms,  where  spectres 
from  the  dead  they  raise—  What's  the  Greek  word  for  all  this 
GMffyttrial  I  have  it  pat-It  is  Phantasmagoria.  Ibid. 
(end  of  vol.),  An  awfulsound  proclaims  a  spectre  near,  And  full 
in  sight  behold  it  now  appear..  Such  are  the  forms  Phantas- 
magoria shows.  1805  Mus-CREEVEYinC.  Papers  etc.  (1904)  I. 

i  The  Baron  is  preparing  a  phantasmagoria  at  the  Pavilhon. 
1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Mafic  iv.  80  An  exhibition  depending 
on  these  principles  was  brought  out  by  M.  Philipstal  in 
1802,  under  the  name  of  the  Phantasmagoria...  Spectres, 
skeletons,  and  terrific  figures  .  .  suddenly  advanced  upon  the 
spectators,  becoming  larger  as  they  approached  them,  and 
rmally  vanished  by  appearing  to  sink  into  the  ground.  1883 
Encyd.  Brit.  XV.  207  Philipstal  gave  a  sensation  to  his  magic 
lantern  entertainment  by  lowering  unperceived,  between  the 
audience  and  the  stage,  a  sheet  of  gauze,  upon  which  fell 
the  vivid  moving  shadows  of  phantasmagoria. 

b.  Extended  to  similar  optical  exhibitions, 
ancient  and  modern. 

1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  ii.  59  The  Almighty  substituted,  for 
the  phantasmagoria  intended  by  the  witch,  the  spirit  of 
bamucl.  1833  CELL  Pompciana  I.  v.  98  Machines  by  which 
phantasmagoria  and  oracular  prestiges  were  played  off.  1814 
LYTTON  Ptmftii  n.  ix. 

2.  A  shifting  series  or  succession  of  phantasms 
or  imaginary  figures,  as  seen  in  a  dream  or  fevered 
condition,  as  called  up  by  the  imagination,  or  as 
created  by  literary  description. 

[1803  Europ.  Mag.  XLIII.  186  'The  Phantasmagoria1 

tie  of  a  series  of  articles  consisting  of  sketches  of  ima- 
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gmary  characters).)  i8a8  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1853 
{•  345/2  The  army  seemed  a  phantasmagoria.  i8«  W. 
IRVING  Newstead  Abbey  in  Crayon  Misc.  (1863)  347"uch 
was  the  phantasmagoria  that  presented  itself  for  a  moment 
to  my  imagination.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  n.  xii. 
7?)  133  Milton  s  genius  has  filled  the  atmosphere  with 
a  brilliant  phantasmagoria  of  contending  angels. 

3.  transf.  A  shifting  and  changing  external  scene 
consisting  of  many  elements. 

1812  HAZLITT   Table.t.^.  II.  v.  (1869)  121  A  huddled 

phantasmagoria  of  feathers,   spangles,  etc.     1853    KANE 

Grm,,ell  bxp.ix.  (,856)  68  The  wifdest  frolic  of  "  opium- 

.ter  s  revery  is  nothing  to  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  sky 

omght.    1880  SHORTHOUSE  J.  fxfftsant  xmi,  Without  was 

inamasmagona  of  terrible  bright  colours,  and  within  a 

mental  chaos  and  disorder  without  a  clue. 

b.  A  phantasmagoric  figure,  or  something-  com- 
pared thereto. 

1811  BYRON  Fw.  Judgm.  Ixxvii,  The  man  was  a  phantas- 
magoria  in  Himself-he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 

4.  attrib. 

s  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Lift  (1870)  III.  viii.  130 
.  no  background  to  form  a  phantasmagoria  decep. 
the  part  plainest  to  be  seen  was  the  figure  as  it 
•ank  above  the  paling.     ^73  E.  SPON  Workshop 
Ser.  i.  295/1   By  the  aid  of  a  gas  microscope 
i  a  powerful  phantasmagoria  lantern  the  image 
reflected  on  to  a  screen. 

Hence  f  Pfcantasmagoriacal  (-si-akal)    Phan- 

ismago-rial  (whence  -ally  a<lv.},  Phantasma- 

rian,  Phantasmagoric  (-gfrik),  Phautasma- 

ro-rical  adjs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 

ot a  phantasmagoria ;  hence,  visionary,  phantasmal; 

rnaata'siuago^ist,  one  who  produces  or  exhibits 

a  phantasmagoria. 

shadow  of  what .  .forms  the*hi°  tory^f'th*  ancient 
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world. .18*8  Scorr  Jrnl.  n  Apr.,  In  this  'phantasmagorial 
place  [London),  the  objects  of  the  day  come  and  depart  like 
shadows.  i8u  Blaclm.  Mag.  XII.  86  A  thousand  other 
scenes  . .  come  up  "phantasmagorially  or  panorama-wise 
before  us.  1817  Examiner  212/2  The  Will-o'-the-wisp  is 
painted . .  with  shadowy  and  "phantasmagorian  power  1870 
Contemp.  Ken.  XIV.  180  It  will  ever  elude  his  grasp' like.. 
the  phantasmagorian  images  on  the  canvas.  1818  COLERIDGE 
in  Lit.  Rem.(rt&i  1. 139  All  Rabelais'personagesare  *phan- 
tasmagoric  allegories.  1883  SYMONDS  Shafts.  Prrdec.  i.  (1900) 
5  The  phantasmagoric  brilliancy  of  shows  at  Court.  1851 
HAWTHORNE  Blitltedale  Rom.  Pref.  (1879)  *  To  establish  a 
theatre.. where  the  creatures  of  his  brain  may  play  iheir 
phantasmagorical  antics.  1816  J.  LAWRENCE  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XLI  1. 298  Whether . .  it  can  possibly  be  worth  while . . 
for  our  chemists,  or  rather  for  our  *phantasmagorists  to 
repeat  any  of  the  old  palingenesian  experiments?  1861 
LYTTON  Str.  Story  Ixxi,  Those  arch  phantasmagoiists,  the 
philosophers  who  would  leave  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
their  own  delusions. 

Phantasmagory  (faentarzmagori).  [Cf.  F. 
phantasmagoric.'}  =•  PHANTASMAGORIA. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  iv,  This  dim  Phantasmagory 
of  the  Pit.  1865  —  Fredk.  Gt.  xxi.  iii.  (1872)  IX.  304  The 
thing  is  reality;  but  itreadslikeaphantasmagory produced 
by  Lapland  Witches.  1873  M-  ARNOLD  Lit.  f.  Dogma 
(1876)  79  The  phantasmagones  of  more  prodigal  and  wild 
imaginations. 

Phantasmal  (fsntje-zmal),  a.  [f.  PHANTASM 
or  PHANTASMA  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  phan- 
tasm; spectral;  having  no  material  existence, 
unreal,  imaginary ;  passing  like  a  phantasm. 

1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  vi.  192  All  that  chequers  the 
phantasmal  scene  That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering 
light.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  vii.  (1882)  56  The  phan- 
tasmal chaos  of  association.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind. 
230  No  confirmation  has  been  found  for  the  story,  fathered 
on  a  certain  phantasmal  Mr.  Buckley.  1880  SHORTHOUSE 
7-  Inglesant  (1882)  II.  xvi.  320  With  such  phantasmal 
imaginations  he  filled  Inglesant's  ears. 
b.  Psychics :  see  PHANTASM  i  b. 

1886  GURNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  Introd.  65 
Between  the  moment  of  death  and  the  phantasmal  announce- 
ment thereof  to  a  distant  friend. 

Hence  Phantasma-lian  a.,  relating  to  what  is 
phantasmal ;  Phantasma-llty,  the  quality  of  being 
phantasmal. 

1841  LYTTON  Nt.  t,  Mom.  in.  viii,  The  idea  grows  up,  a 
horrid  phantasmahan  monomania.  1875  LEWES  Probl.  Life 
fr  Mind  II.  n.  n.  §38.  45  Between  the  reality  of  our  waking 
sensations,  and  the  phantasmality  of  our  dream  perceptions 
..the  contrast  is  marked.  1003  Critic  XLIII.  354/1  His  is 
the  spirit  that  cries  for  delivery  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
senses,  the  phantasmality  of  the  world. 

Phanta' smally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
a  phantasmal  manner  or  form ;  as  a  phantasm. 

1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  103  The  belief  that  this 
causation  descends  into  the  sensible  world,  and  takes  place 
therein  not  phantasmally,  but  actually.  1886  GURNEY  etc. 
Phantasms  of  Living  1 1.  530  Persons  are  phantasmally  seen 
or  heard  very  soon  before  their  actual  appearance  in  the  flesh. 

Fhantasmascope  (f&ntae-zmaskoup).  [irreg. 
f.  PHANTASMA  +  -SCOPE.]  •>  PHENAKISTOSCOPE. 

i8K  KIRBY  Hob.  f,  Inst.  Anim.  I.  App.  350  They  appear 
as  if.  .a  hundred  [legs]  were  revolving  and  so  form  a  kind  of 
natural  Phantasmascope.  1844  OLMSTED  R  ud  Nat.  Philos. 
yiii.  558  The  Phantasmascope  consists  of  disks  bearing  on 
their  margin  a  variety  of  figures,  which  are  so  related  to 
each  other,  that  each.. figure  shall  afford  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding,  c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  77/2. 

Phantasma-tic,  sb.  Eccl.  Hist.    [f.  Gr. 


rao-poT-  (see  PHANTASMA)  +  -ic.]  -  PHANTASIAST. 

1701 tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  322  The  Phantas- 
maticks. .  who  pretended  that  Christ  had  not  a  true  Body. 

Phantasma-tio,  a.    [as  prec.]  =  next. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phantasmatictis..,  of  or  be- 
longing to  Phantasma :  phantasmatic. 

t  Phantasma'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ICAL.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  phantasm;  phantasmal.  Hence  fPhantas- 
ma'tically  adv. 

164*  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  Q  ij,  In  our  corporeall 
for  that  is  the  matter  that  the  soul  raiseth  her 
phantasmaticall  forms  in.  1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters 
vii.  364  The  Angels  moving. .with  a  locall  motion,  by  the 
phantasmaticalllxxiy  which  they  took  [etc.].  a  1688  CUD- 
WORTH  tmmut.Mor.  iv.  i.  (173,)  M3  So  are  the  Cogitations 
that  we  have  of  Corporeal  things  usually  both  Noematical 
and  Phantasmatical  together,  the  one  being  as  it  were  the 
Soul,  and  the  other  the  Body  of  them.  Ibid.  144  By  a  Rose 
considered  thus  Universally  and  Phantasmatically,  we  mean 
a  Thing  which  so  affects  our  Sense  in  respect  of  Figure 
and  Colour. 

Flianta^sinattvgraphy.  rare—0,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -(O)OBAPHY.]  (See  quot.) 

1730^6  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref,  Pkantasmattgrafihy,  . .  a. 
Treatise  or  Discourse  of  celestial  Appearances,  as  the  Rain- 
bow.  i8»3  in  CRABS  Technol.  Diet.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Phantasmic  (fsentse-zmik),  a.  [f.  PHANTASM 
or  PHANTASMA  +  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  phantasm;  unreal;  imaginary.  So 
Pliiinta'sniical  a. 

.  I8'S  Kno  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  .85  His  shadowy  monarch 
is  assailed  by  ideal  conspirators,  and  their  phantasmic  high 
treason  he  will  have  atoned  for  by  substantial  flesh  and 
blood.  1857-8  SEARS  A  than,  vi  49  The  spectacle,  .was  not 
phantasmic,  but  real.  1863  A.  B.  DAVIDSON  BiM.  <r  Lit. 
Ess.  (1902)  16  A  species  of  Doketism  akin  to  giving  Christ 
a  phantasmical  body. 

Phanta'smist.  rare-*,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  maintains  something  to  be  a  phantasm  ; 
a  PHANTASIAST. 


PHANTOM. 

1813  COLERIDCF  Table-t.  6  Jan.,  It  w«s  real  blood,.. and 
not  a  mere  celestial  ichor,  as  the  Phantasmisu  allege. 

Phanta:smoge  nesis.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  4*^- 
raap.a.  PHANTASM  +  GENESIS.]  The  causation  or 
origination  of  phantasms. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

So  Phanta*moffenetlo  (fsenUe  zm0,d»/ne'tik)  a., 
producing  phantasms  or  apparitions ;  esp.  creating 
or  producing  a  phantasm  (sense  a  b).  Hence 
Fhanta  smog-ene  tically  adv. 

1886  GU»NEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  II.  279  A  Phan- 
tasmogenetic  impulse  conveyed  directly  from  mind  to  mind. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Phantasmogenetically.  1903  F.  W.  H. 
MYERS  Hum.  Personality  I.  Gloss.,  Phantasmogcnetic 
centre,  a  point  in  space  so  modified  by  the  presence  of 
a  spirit  that  it  becomes  perceptible  to  persons  materially 
present  near  it. 

Phantasmo-gnomy.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  yuw 
means  of  knowing  :  cf.  physiognomy.}  (See  qnot.) 

1855  SMEDLEY,  etc.  Occult  Sc.  296  Phantasmognomy .. 
teaches  men  to  foresee  and  to  foretell  future  or  distant 
events  from  the  images  which  fancy  presents  to  the  mind. 

Phantasmtvlogy.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LOGY.]  The 
scientific  study  of  phantasms.  Hence  Phantasmo- 
lo'gical  a.  ,890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Phantast,  -ic,  -ioal,  etc.,  obs.  or  rare  variants 
of  FANTAST,  -ic,  -ICAL,  etc. 

Phantasy,  variant  of  FANTASY  (where  see  the 
Note,  as  to  its  frequent  use  in  some  senses). 

t  Phantio,  -ike.  Obs.  rare.  [?  Syncopated  for 
pha-natick,  FANATIC  2.]  A  possessed  person. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  n.  Imposture  234  So  doth 
the  Phantike  (lifting  vp  his  thought  On  Sathan's  wing)  tell 
with  a  tongue  distraught  Strange  Oracles.  1656  BLOUNT 
dlossogr.,  1'hantick. 

Phantom  (fae-ntsm),  si.  Forms:  a.  4-7  fan- 
tosme,  4-8  -om(e,  (4  -oum,  -erne,  -ime,  -umme, 
-on,  faintum,  4-5  fantum,  6  fantone).  ft.  6-8 
phantome,  (7  -6m(e),  7-8  phantosme,  7-  phan- 
tom. [ME./atitosme,  fantome,  a.  OK.  fantosmc 
(I2thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =>  Pi./antasi/tfi,  -auma, 
Cat.  fantarma,  Sp.,  It.  fantasma  :-L.  phantasma, 
a.  Gr.  <(>avra.afui :  see  PHANTASMA.  (The  o  of  the 
Fr.  (and  Eng.)  form  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.)] 

fl-  Illusion,  unreality;  vanity ;  vain  imagination ; 
delusion,  deception,  falsity.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  55  Hit  neys  hot  fantum  [v.rr.  fanton, 
fantom]  for  to  say,  To  day  it  is,  to  moru  away.  Ibid.  22160 
Wit>  lugulori  bai  sal  be  wroght,  And  fantum  (v.  rr.  faintum, 
fantom]  be,  and  elles  noglit.  111300  E.  E.  Psalter  iv.  ^ 
Whi  love  yhe  fantom  [L.  vanitateut)  and  lighinge  speke  ? 
.-1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  \.  493  (Fairf.  MS.)  Fro  Fantome, 
and  Illusion  Me  save.  1300  COWER  Conf.  III.  172  Josaphat 
was  in  gret  doute,  And  hield  fantosme  al  that  he  herde. 
£1425  Ilampole's  Psalter  Metr.  Pref..Copyed  has  bis  Sauter 
ben  ofyuelmenof  lollardry:..Hur  fantom i  hath  made  mony 
a  fon.  ^1500  Melusine  xli.  311,  I  byleue  it  is  but  fantosme 
or  spyryt  werke  of  this  woman.  1691  R.  L'ESTRANOE  Fables 
ccccxliv.  (1714)  481  The  whole  Entertainment  of  his  Life 
was  Vision  and  Phantome. 

t  b.  With  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this ;  an 
illusion,  a  delusion ;  a  deception ;  a  figment,  a  lie. 
.  ci3»5  £•  £•  AUit.  P.  B.  1341  Honoured  he  not  hym  )wt 
in  heuen  wonies,  Bot  fals  fantummes  of  fendes,  formed  with 
handes.  a  1340  H  AMPOLE  Psalter,  etc.  505  pe  deuyl  sayd, . . 
i.  sail  take  J>aim  wib  snarys  of  sere  temptaciouns,  and  many 
fald  errours  &  fantoms.  c  1410  Avow.  Arth.  ii,  This  b  no 
fantum,  ne  no  fabulle.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  122/2  A  Fantum, 
fantasma.  1618  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  155  The  tricks 
And  Fantosmes  wherewithal!  our  Schismaticks  Abuse  them- 
selves  and  others.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronal.  Solymau  50 
The  Express  which  they  assure  us  to  have  been  dispatched 
.  .is  a  meer  Fantome. 

2.  Something  that  appears  to  the  sight  or  other 
sense,  but  has  no  material  substance ;  an  appari- 
tion, a  gpectre  ;  a  spirit,  a  ghost. 

138*  WYCLIF  Matt.  xiv.  26  Thei,  seeynge  hym  walkynge 
aboue  the  see,  weren  dUtourblid,  seyinge,  For  it  is  a  fantum. 
c  1500  Melusine  xli.  311  It  is  som  spyryt,  som  fantosme  or 
Illusyon  that  thus  hath  abused  me.  1611  MOLLE  Camerar. 
Lia.  Libr.  iv.  ii.  265  An  Abbesse  in  Spaine,  whose  place 
a  phantosme  held  in  the  Church  . .  while  shec  lay  with  a 
wicked  spirit  that  maried  her.  1693  SMALLRIDGE  Jul.  Catsar 
in  Dryden's  Plutarch  IV.  484  The  Phantom  which  appear  d 
to  Brutus.  I746SMOLLETT  Tears  Scot.  3 1  The  pale  phantoms 
of  the  slain  Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain.  1859  TENNY- 
SON Elaine  1016  Hark  the  Phantom  of  the  house  That  ever 
shrieks  before  a  death.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEneid  vl.  292 
The  phantoms  are  thin  apparitions,  clothed  in  a  vain  Sem- 
blance of  form. 

b.  Something  having  the  form  or  appearance, 
but  not  the  substance,  of  some  other  thing;  a 
(material  or  optical)  image  of  something. 

1707  Curios,  in  ffusb.  f  Sard.  325  When  a  Body  is.. 
reduc'd  into  Ashes,  we  find  again  in  the  Salts,  extracted 
from  its  Ashes,  the  Idea,  the  Image,  and  the  Phantom  of 
the  same  Body.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xxxiit.  5 
phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies  O'er  a  dim  well, 


PHANTOM. 

c.  Jig.  Applied  to  that  which  is  a  '  vain  show ', 
or  to  a  person,  institution,  etc.,  that  has  the  name 
and  show  of  power  but  none  of  the  substance,  or 
to  one  which  remains  a  '  ghost  of  his  (or  its)  former 
self ;  a  cipher.  Cf.  GHOST  sb.  p. 

1661  EVELYN  Tyrannus  23  Exorcising  these  Apparitions 
and  Fantosm's  of  a  Court  and  Country.  1707  Reflex,  iipou 
Ridicule  75  The  Husband  is  only  a  Fantom.  1781  GIBBON 
Bed.  fs  f-  xxxi.  III.  260  The  caprice  of  the  Barbarians  . . 
once  more  seated  this  Imperial  phantom  [Maximus]  on  the 
throne.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  ^(1872)  II.  vi.  131  They 
annihilated  the  phantom  of  authority  which  still  lingered 
with  the  name  of  Khalif  at  Bagdad.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  viii.  f  6.  530  '  If  I  granted  your  demands ',  replied 
Charles,  '  I  should  be  no  more  than  the  mere  phantom  of 
a  king'.  1901  C.  B.  MOUNT  in  N.  <(•  Q.  15  June  465  This 
little  phantom  of  a  village  [Temple,  Cornwall],  .dwindled  to 
nothing,  -in  the  eighteenth  century. 

3.  A  mental  illusion  ;  an  image  which  appears 
in  a  dream,  or  which  is  formed  or  cherished  in  the 
mind ;  also,  the  thought  or  apprehension  of  any- 
thing that  haunts  the  imagination. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  47  Who  wondrous  things  con- 
cerning our  welfare,  And  straunge  phantomes  doth  lett  us 
ofte  foresee.  1706  ADDISON  Rosamond  n.  i,  Farewel  sorrow, 
farewel  fear,  They're  fantoms  all !  1758  JOHNSON  Idler 
No.  32  P  ii  We  suffer  phantoms  to  rise  up  before  us,  and 
amuse  ourselves  with  the  dance  of  airy  images.  1804 
WORDSW.  '  She  was  a  Phantom  ',  She  was  a  Phantom  of 
delight  When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight.  1849  DE 


ntering  the  gates  of  the  golden  dawn.  1879  B.  TAYLOR 
Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  127  There  is  the  phantom  of  an  implacable 
Fate  behind  all  those  dreadful  deeds. 

b.  The  mental  image  or  concept  of  an  external 
object  (considered  as  having  a  merely  subjective 
existence). 

1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  \.  (1682)  3  The  notion  they 
have  of  him  is  but  a  phantome  and  conceit.  1842  EMERSON 
Lect.,  Transcend.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  280  How  easy  it  is  to 
show  him  [the  Materialist]  that  he  also  is  a  phantom  walking 
and  working  amid  phantoms.  1865  GROTE  Plato  II.  xxv. 
270  When  you  contemplate  many  similar  objects,  one  and 
the  same  ideal  phantom  or  Concept  is  suggested  by  all. 

4.  The  visible  representative,  image,  or  figure  of 
some  incorporeal  person  or  body  politic. 

1690  LOCKE  Govt.  II.  xiii.  §  isr  So  [the  supreme  executor 
of  the  law]  is  to  be  consider'd  as  the  Image,  Phantom,  or 
Representative  of  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  Technical  uses.  a.  A  model  of  an  infant  used 
in  obstetric  demonstrations ;  cf.  MANIKIN  2  c. 

1882  in  OGILVIE.  1902  Rep.  Gen.  Med.  Council  on  Exam. 
Univ.  Durham  17  Candidates  were  required  to  demonstrate 
on  the '  phantom  the  application  of  the  forceps.  1904  Brit. 
Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  605  A  good  description  is  given  of  the 
various  forms  of '  phantom '. 

b.  Angling.  An  artificial  bait  made  to  resemble 
live-bait. 


the  boss  had  no  opinion  at  all. 

6.  appositive  or  adj.  That  is  a  phantom ;  merely 
apparent,  spectral,  illusive.  (Sometimes  hyphened.) 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Crux.  vi.  xviii.  2206  Syne  bai  herd,  bat 
Makbeth  aye  In  fantown  Fretis  had  g^ret  Fay.    c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1861  pe  fantom  fyre  it  vanyst  sone.    1671 
F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  478  To  assert  their  phantosme  or 
feigned  soveraignty.    1726  POPE  Odyss.  xxn.  233  The  ad-    i 
verse  host  the  phantom-warrior  ey'd.     1762  KAMES  Elem.    ] 
Crit.  xix.  (1833)  344  Such  phantom  similes  are  mere  witti-    j 
cisms.    1822-56  DE  QUINCEY  Con/ess.  Wks.  1897  III.  284    • 
Phantom  cavalry  careered,  flying  and  pursuing.     1850  S. 
DOBELL  Roman  ii,  Phantom  ship  to  skim  aerial  waves  Or    ; 
desert  mirage.     1872  LIDDON  Elein.    Rclig.  ii.    47   That    : 
phantom-god  who,  as  we  are  told,  is  only  a  pale  reflection    i 
of  human  vanity. 

7.  attrib.    and    Comb.      a.    Simple   attrib.,    as 
phantom-land,  -nation,  -shape,  -tribe,  -warning;    \ 
b.  similative,  as  phantom-fair,  -white  adjs. ;  also 
phantom-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1835  TENNYSON  Daisy  65  *Phantom-fair  Was  Monte  Rosa, 
n  1849  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  42  Roams  the  *phantomland 
for  ever.  £1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Venice  141  "Phantom- 
like,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream.  1860  T.  MARTIN  Horace 
55  Before  thee  evermore  doth  Fate  Stalk  phantomlike.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  x.  627  The  *Phantome-nations  of  the  dead, 
c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy  (1839)  70  Two  "phantom-shapes  were 
sitting  side  by  side.  1812  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  vi.  Ixxix, 
Oberon,  the  silver-scepter'd  fay,  That  rules  his  'phantom- 
tribes  with  gentle  force.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  xcii, 
Tho'  the  months.  .Should  prove  the  "phantom-warning  true. 

8.  Special  combinations  and  collocations :  phan- 
tom corn, phantom  corpuscle:  see  quots. ;  phan- 
tom-fish, the  transparent  young  of  the  common 
conger ;  phantom  flesh  :  see  quot. ;   phantom- 
larva,    the   transparent  larva  of  a   dipterous  fly 
of  the  genus  Corethra;   phantom  minnow  (cf. 
5  b) ;  phantom  tumour,   a  rounded  abdominal 
swelling  of  temporary  nature  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  actual  tumour. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  * Fantome  corn,  lank  or  light 
Corn. . .  Phantosme  Corn  is  Corn  that  has  as  little  bulk  or 
solidity  in  it  as  a  Spirit  or  Spectre.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksclis 
Clin.  Diagn,  vii.  (ed.  4)  258  They  [i.e.  red-blood  corpuscles 
in  urine]  may  retain  their  proper  form,  or  they  may  appear  as 
pale  yellowish  rings  ("phantom  corpuscles  of  Traube).  1879 
Bull.  Essex  fust.  (Cent.  Diet.),  Conger  eels  and  their  curious 
transparent  young — "phantom  fish — are  occasionally  seen. 
1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  * Fantome  flesh,  when  it  hangs  loose 
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on  the  Bones.  1900  MIALL  &  HAMMOND  Harlequin  Fly  ii. 
78  The  "phantom-larva  (Corethra),  which  poises  itself  in  the 
middle  depths  of  clear  water.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal. 
212  Flexible  Minnows  ..  Caledonian  Minnows.  .'Phantom 
Minnows.  1900  Daily  News  13  Oct.  8/2  A  bewildering 
'  eenstrument ',  as  the  Highland  gillie  called  a  phantom 
minnow.  1857  SIR  T.  WATSON  Princ.  ft  Prnct.  Physic 
(ed.  4)  II.  Ixvii.  415  The  tumour  which  she  had  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  was  what  has  been  called 
a  "phantom  tumour.  1897  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med,  II.  1137. 

Hence  (mostly  nonce-words)  Fha'ntom  v.  trans., 
to  haunt  as  a  phantom ;  Phantoma  tic  [cf.  phan- 
tasmatic\  <z.,  phantom-like,  unreal ;  Phanto'mic, 
Phanto-mical  adjs.,  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
a  phantom;  Phanto'mically  adv.,  as  or  in  the 
form  of  a  phantom ;  Pha-ntomish  a.,  akin  to  or 
suggestive  of  phantoms;  Pha'ntomishly  adv.  (in  5 
faBtomysliohe),  in  the  manner  of  or  by  means  of 
phantoms;  Pha'ntomry,  phantoms  collectively; 
Pha  ntoniship,  the  personality  of  a  phantom. 

1899  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  356,  I  had  tried.. the  cure-all 
of  hard  work,  but  there  was  that  ghost  of  the  heart 
*phantoming  everything  sadly.  1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit. 
Rent.  (1836)  I.  177  The  love  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise 
is. .not  *phantomatic,  and  yet  removed  from  every  thing 
degrading.  1877  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  (1878)  63  Their  libraries 
of  volumes,  .are  but  *phantomic.  1687  MRS.  BEHN  Emperor 
of  Mooit  n.  i,  Whether  they  appear  d  in  solid  bodies,  or 
"fantomical,  is  yet  a  question.  1882  Gd.  Words  602  Thus  she 
appeared  "phantomically  \pr.  -mimically]  to  her  slumbering 
parents.  1831  Black™,  mag.  May  803/1  The  time  was  late, 
the  place  was  *phantomish.  £1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  1142 
pus  visiones  nere  not  "fantomyshche  ydo.  1835  ANSTER  tr. 
znd  Pt.  Faitstus  in.  (1887)  159  Did  the  anguishof  my  spirit 
Shape  the  wild  "phantomry?  1715  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA 
Misc.  Poems  22  Of  her  *Phantomship  requested!,  To  learn 
the  Name  of  that  close  Dwelling.  1853  Miss  E.  S.  SHEP- 
TARD  Ch.  Auchester  xvi.  (1875)  68  This  ghost  of  an  aphorism 
stalked  forth  from  my  brain,,  .and  to  lay  its  phantomship, 
I  am  compelled  to  submit  it  to  paper. 

Pha'ntomist.  [f.  prec.  +  -1ST.]  One  who  pro- 
fesses some  doctrine  or  theory  as  to  phantoms ;  in 
quot.,  one  holding  the  Docetic  theory  of  Christ's 
body,  a  phantasiast.  Also  atlrib.  or  as  adj. 

1893  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  212  The  reality  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
which  those  who  held  the  phantomist  theory  denied. 

Pha-ntomize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans,  lit.  To  make  a  phantom  of,  reduce  to  a 
phantom ;  in  quots.  used  polemically  for,  To  ex- 
plain away  by  interpreting  in  a  '  spiritual '  or 
figurative  sense.  Hence  Pha'ntomizer. 

1860  WOLFF  Trav.  $  Adv.  I.  xii.  377  The  system  of  inter- 
preting .  .unfulfilled  prophecy  in  a  phantpmizmg,  or,  what  is 
commonly  called  spiritual  manner.  Ibid.  379  Against  the 
spiritual  interpreters,  that  is,  the  phantomlzers,  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  verses.  Ibid.  II.  121  Christians  who  phantomize  the 
clear  sense  of  prophecy. 

[Phantomnation,  error  for  phantom  nation : 
see  List  of  Spurious  Words] 

f  Pha-ntomy,  sb.  06s.  In  5  fantomye.  [f. 
PHANTOM -t- -Y:  cf.  villainy,  etc.]  Illusion;  fantasy; 
the  practice  of  illusion,  deception. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xciL  421  (Add.  MS.)  Now  ye  mow  se 
the  sothe,  that  it  is  false  and  vntrew,  and  fantomye. 

Pha-ntomy,  a.  rare.  [f.  PHANTOM  +  -Y.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  characteristic  of  a  phantom ;  phan- 
tasmal ;  dial,  thin,  reduced  to  a  '  shadow '. 

1877  E.  LEIGH  Cheshire  Gloss.  (E.  D.  D.),  Horses  are  very 
phantomy  at  this  time  of  year.  1893  Temple  Bar  Ma%. 
XCVII.  240  A  phantomy  pair  of  thick  black  brows. 

Phantoscope  (fae  nt^kunp).  [f.  Gr.  <t>avT6i 
visible  +  -SCOPE  :  cf.  PHANTASCOPE.] 

1.  A  modification  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Sept.  8/1  This  new  invention,  called 
the   phantoscope,   and   patented  by   Mr.  W.   S.  Simpson, 
differs  from  the  traditional   kaleidoscope   as  ..any  object 
whatever  can,  through  an  aperture  at  the  end,  be  placed 
within  it— a  bee,  for  instance,  a  butterfly,  a  spray  of  maiden- 
hair fern,  or  a  sprig  of  heather,  producing  a  complex  vision 
of  quite  inconceivable  beauty. 

2.  =  PHANTASCOPE. 

1902  in  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

fPhanun,  obs.  form  of  FANON. 

c  1475  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  755/27  Hie  Phano,  phanun. 

-phany,  repr.  Gr.  -tpavla,  -tyavda  appearance, 
manifestation,  f.  stem  <]>av-  of  <palv-(iv  to  show, 
appear  ;  as  in  angelophany,  epiphany,  theophany. 

fPhaometer  ({eip-mtoi).  Ola.  [f.  Gr.  tftaos 
light  +  -METER.]  An  apparatus  for  determining 
the  intensity  of  light ;  a  photometer. 

1747  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  495  M.  de  Buffon,  being  asked 
if  it  might  be  possible  to  invent  a  Phaometer,  or  Machine 
for  measuring  the  Intensity  of  Light. 

Pharaoh  (fe>r0).  Forms :  I  Pharaon,  4 
Pharaone,  Pharaoe,  Farao,  4-7  Pharao,  7 
Pharoh,  8  Pharoah,  7-  Pharaoh,  [orig.  ad.  L. 
Pharao,  Pharaon-em  (whence  F.  Pharaoit),  a.  Gr. 
#a/>ai,  a.  Heb.  njHS  panoh,  ad.  Egypt,  pr-'o 
great  house.  The  later  Eng.  spelling  takes  the 
final  h  from  Heb.] 

1.  The  generic  appellation  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian kings ;  an  Egyptian  king,  esp.  that  one  under 
whom  Joseph  flourished,  and  those  in  whose  time 
the  oppression  and  Exodus  of  Israel  took  place. 

1-893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  i.  iv.  §  2  Hiora  beaw  wiere  b;et  hi 
ealle  hiora  cyningas  helan  Pharaon.  1361  LANG;..  P.  PI.  A. 


PHARE. 

1  vin.  150  Hit  fel  as  J>e  Fader  seide  In  Pharaones  tyme. 
1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xii.  i  After  two  geer  Pharao  [1388  Farao] 
saweasweuen.  a  1555  LATIMER  Serin,  ff  K em.  (Parker  Soc.) 
177  After  that  he  came  at  the  Red  sea,  Pharao  with  his 
power  followed  at  his  back.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  73 
The  Egyptian  Kings  in  holy  writ  vntill  Salomons  time  are 
all  calld  Pharaoh's.  It  was  no  proper  name,  but  a  title 
which  euery  one  of  them  had.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up 
Nile  xiv.  385  Rameses  the  Second,  .remains  to  this  day  the 
representative  Pharaoh  of  a  line  of  monarchy  whose  history 
covers  a  space  of  fifty  centuries. 

b.  Jig.  Used  as  a  name  for  any  tyrant  or  task- 
i  master. 

c  1630  SANDERSON  Serin.  Prov.  xix.  21  §  34  Scattering  such 
proud  Pharaohs  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts.  1846 
MRS.  GORH  Sk,  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  69  The  Sundays,  .by  per- 
mission of  his  Pharaoh  of  the  mill,  were  usually  spent  in 
wandering  with  his  sisters  about  the  green  lanes  by  Gades- 
bridge,  or  Gaddesden. 

1 2.  (Also  Fharaon,  Pharoan,  Pharo.)  A 
gambling  game  played  with  cards :  =  FARO  !.  Obs. 

1717  GAY  To  Pnlteney  79  Nannette  last  night  at  tricking 
Pharaon  play'd.  1739, 1748  [see  FARO'  i].  1782  [T.  VAUGHAN] 
Fashionable  Follies  II.  cclxii.  212  She. .spent  whole  days, 
and  even  nights,  at  whist  and  pharoan.  1792  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Odes  Import.,  Resignation  xii,  Behold,  a  hundred 
coaches  at  her  door,  Where  Pharo  triumphs  in  his  mad 
career. 

attrib.  1721  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Artifice  \,  He  belongs  to  a 
Pharaoh-table,  1  us'd  to  see  him  tally  sometimes.  1729 
GAY  Polly  n,  For  some  time  I  kept  a  Pharaon  bank  with 
success.  1796  COLQUHOUN  Police  of  Metropolis  p.  x,  [Houses] 
where  Pharo  Banks  are  kept.  11843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl. 
;  Bk.  (1849)  IV.  4J6  A  party  were  at  the  pharo-table. 

f3.  A  kind  of  strong  ale  or  beer;  also  known 
as  '  Old  Pharaoh ',  '  Stout  Pharaoh '.  Cf.  FABO  2. 
Obs.  or  dial. 

1683  G.  MERHON  Praise  Yorks.  Ale  (1685)  3  Lac'd  Coffee, 

i    Twist,  Old  Pharoh,  and  Old  Hoc,  Juniper,  Brandy  and 

Wine  de  I,angue-Dock.      1702  T.  BROWN  Lett.  fr.  Dead 

i    Wks.  1760  II.  286  A  morning's  draught  of  three-threads  and 

old  Pharoah.     1839  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  J.  Shepfard  n.  v, 

Don't  muddle  your  brains  with  any  more  of  that  Pharaoh. 

4.  In  names  of  animals,  plants,  etc. ;  as  Pha- 
raoh's ant,  the  little  red  ant  {Monomorium  pha- 
raonis~) ;  Pharoah's  beans,  nummulites  found  in 
the  rock  of  the  pyramids,  etc. ;  Pharaoh's  chicken, 
the  Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron  percnopterus')  ; 
Pharaoh's  corn,  Triticum  compositum,  the  grains 
of  which  have  been  found  in  mummy-cases; 
mummy- wheat;  Pharaoh's  fig,  t  («)  some  species 
of  the  genus  Musa  ;  (b)  Sycomorus  antiquarian  ; 
Pharaoh's  hen  =  Pharaoh's  chicken ;  Pharaoh's 
mouse,  or  rat,  the  ichneumon  ;  Pharaoh's  pence 
—  Pharaoh's  beans;  Pharaoh's  serpent  [cf.  Exod. 
vii.  9],  a  chemical  toy  composed  of  sulpho-cyanide 
of  mercury,  which  fuses  in  a  serpentine  form; 
Pharaoh's  worm  =  GUINEA-WOKM. 

1884  Leisure  Ho.  236/1  Those  round  discs  . .  known  as 
Nummulites,  and  which  Strabo  was  informed  were  petrified 
beans — '  "Pharaoh's  beans  '.  1840  MACGILLIVRAY  Hist.  Brit. 


by  authors  musa.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Sycomorus  anti- 
auorum,  Pharaoh's  Fig.  1876  Helps  Study  Bible,  Birds 
s.  v.  Eagle,  The  'Egyptian  vulture'  or  '"Phaiaoh's  hen', 
common  in  Asia  and  all  parts  of  Africa.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  427  The  Indian  Mouse,  or_"Phaiaohs 
Mouse  (as  some  learned  later  Writers  do  write)  is  no  other 
then  the  Ichneumon.  1598,  1886  "Pharaoh's  rat  [see  RAT 
so.'  ib).  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Nov.  5,  I  have  found  that 
one  half  of  a  6d.  "Pharaoh's  serpent  is  sufficient  to  poison 
a.large  sized  rabbit. 

5.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Pharaoh-like  adj. 

1647  FULLER  Good  Th,  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  84  That  I  may 
seasonably  drown  this  Pharaoh-like  procrastination  in  the 
sea  of  repentance.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Nov.  3/1  For  a 
while  he  shows  a  Pharaoh  stubbornness. 

Hence  f  Pfcaraonian  (fe>reto"-ma.n),  Fharaonic 
(-fnik),  f  Fharao-nical  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to, 
of  the  nature  or  character  of,  or  like  Pharaoh. 

1673  PENN  The  Chr.  a  Quaker  xviii.  577  "Pharaonian 
Task-Master.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xlii.  (1856)  387 


Egyptians  are  the  Egypti 

c  1528  Impeachm.  Wolsey  in  Furnivall  Ballads  fr. 
I.  352  Where  he  dyd  well,  thowe  doste  Amys  by  thy 
\    *pharon[ilcall  mynde.     1632  High  Commission  Cases  (Cam- 
I    den)  266  It  was  a  Pharaonical  thing  to  deny  her  choice  of 
a  midwife. 

Fharbitin  (laibai'tin).  Chem.  [f.  Bot.L. 
Pharbil-is  +  -IN.]  A  purgative  resin  obtained 
from  the  KALADANA  resin-plant  Pharbitis  (or 
Ipomsea}  Nil;  also  called  Pharbi'tisin. 

1873  DRURY  Use/.  Plants  Ind.  337  Dr.  G.  Bidie  prepared 
a  resin  from  the  seeds  called  PharUtiiiii,  which  is  a  safe 
and  efficient  purgative.  1887  MOI.ONEY  Forestry  W.  A/r. 
389.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pharbitin. 

Phare  (fe»j).     [a.  F.  phare  (1553  in  Hatz-: 

Darm.),  ad.  L.  phar-us,  a.  Gr.  #apos :  see  PHAROS.] 

1.  A  lighthouse  ;  =  PHAROS  1  2.     Alsoy% . 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Phare,.  .aTower  or  high  place  by 

the  Sea  coast,  wherein  were  continually  lights  and  fires, 

which  served  Seamen  to  see  the  Haven.    1668  SMITH  I  oy. 

Constantinople  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  23  On  the  Sandy 

Banks  stands  the  Phare  or  Watch-tower.    1835  BROWNING 

j    Paracelsus  v.  386  Sun  ! . .  what  care  If  lower  mountains  light 

!    their  snowy  phares  At  thine  effulgence,  yet  acknowledge  not 

1    The  source  of  day?     1845  —  Lett.  (1899)  I.  i£   Like  the 


PHARIAN. 

light  in  those  crazy  Mediterranean  pharos  I  have  watched 
at  sea. 

f2.  A  strait  or  channel  lighted  by  a  pharos  ;  the 
Strait  of  Messina  :  cf.  FABE  sd.*  Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trap.  2*6  The  Phare  of  Me&sina  (for  so 
these  streights  are  now  called  of  the  I  ..interne  that  stands  on 
the  point  ofPelorus).  1651  HOWELL  GYra^Tj  Kev.  Naples  i\. 
Proem,  The  flames  thereof  flew  ore  the  Phare  of  Itfessina 
into  Calabria.  17*3  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6176/1  Near  the  Phare 
of  Messina. 

Phareis,  pi.  ofpJkarftt  obs.  form  of  FAIRY. 

t  Fharian  (feVrian),  a.  Obs*  [f.  L.  Phari-us 
of  Pharos,  Egyptian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
island  of  Pharos;  poet.  Egyptian,  Nilotic,  b.  sb. 
An  Egyptian. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Barf  as  i.  i.  500  The  Ephesian  Temple 
and  high  Pharian  Tower.  1614  MILTON  Parnfhr.  Ps.  cxiv, 
And  past  from  Pharian  fields  to  Canaan  land.  1718  ROWE 
tr.  Lucan  x.  778  He  chears  the  drooping  Phanans  with 
success,  a  vj*a  CONGREVE  tr.  Ovftfs  Art  of  Love  in.  Wks. 
1773  III.  271  If  pate,  let  her  the  crimson  juice  apply;  If 
swarthy,  to  the  Pharian  varnish  fly. 

Pharistean  (faerisr&n),  a.  Also  -ean.  [f.  L, 
Pharisx-us  PHARISEE  + -AN.]  «  next,  i. 

1645  MILTON  Colast,  Wks.  1851  IV.  367  All  of  them 
Pharisiean  disciples,  and  bred  up  in  their  Doctrin.  1891 
CHEYNE  Orig.  Psalter  viii.  415  The  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees approaches  much  more  closely  to  the  Pharisaean 
theology. 

Pharisaic  (feris<?  ik),  a.  [ad.  L,  Pharisaic-m 
(Jerome),  a,  Gr.  <paptcraifc-6s,  f.  $aptffat-os :  see 
PHARISEE  and  -1C.  Cf.  F.  Pharisaique  (Calvin).] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pharisees. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  vi,  He.  .removes  the  Pharisaick 
mists  rais'd  between  the  Law  and  the  peoples  *yes.  1678 
CUDWORTH  IntclL  Syst.  i.  i.  §  4.  6  The  Pharisaick  Sect 
amongst  the  Jews.  1879  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  22  The  bitterest 
persecutions  of  the  Pharisaic  party. 

2.  Resembling  the  Pharisees  in  being  strict  in 
doctrine  and  ritual,  without  the  spirit  of  piety; 
laying  great  stress  upon  the  external  observances 
of  religion  and  outward  show  of  morality,   and 
assuming  superiority  on  that  account ;  hypocritical ; 
formal ;  self-righteous. 

The  particular  connotation  varies  according  as  one  or 
other  of  the  aspects  in  which  the  Pharisees  appear  in  the 
Gospels  is  emphasized ;  the  present  tendency  being  to 
emphasize  that  of  self-righteousness. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Allsnot  gold  xxiv,  Wee  are  so  Punctuall 
and  Precise  In  Doctrine  (Pharisaik-wise).  1771  FLETCHER 
Checks  Wks.  1795  II.  13  He  sets  up  pharisaic  self,  instead  of 
Christ.  1795  SOUTHBY  Soldier's  Funeral $6  O  my  God! 
I  thank  thee,  with  no  Pharisaic  pride  I  thank  thee,  that 
I  am  not  such  as  these.  1884  Congregational  Year  Sk.  86 
There  is  something  worse  than  Pharisaic  respectability. 


Pharisaical  (faeris^ikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  fl-  =  PHARISAIC  i.  Obs. 

1538  BALE  Tkre  Lawes  1604  As  Cayphas  ones  sayd  in 
counsell  pharysaycall.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  124 
The  want  of  which  office  Christ  objected  to  another  of  his 
Pharisaicall  hostes.  1831  BURTON  Eccl.Hist.  viii.  (1845)  189 
The  Pharisaical  part  of  the  Council  declared  him  to  be 
innocent. 

2.  —  PHARISAIC  2. 

1531  TINDALE  Ext.  i  John  ii.  3(1537)  37  Our  pharisaycall 
doctours  haue  no  doctrine  to  knowe  when  a  man  is  in  the 
state  of  grace.  1625  BACON  Ea.,  Superstition  (Arb.)  347 
The  Causes  of  Superstition  are  :.  .Excesse  of  Outward  and 
Pharisaicall  Holinesse.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ff  Exp.  Philos. 
II.  xx.  371  The  Pharisaical  self-sufficiency  of  the  modern 
infidel.  1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Scrni.  (1837)  I.  xi.  161 
There  are  vast  multitudes  of  Pharisaical  hypocrites  among 
baptized  Christians. 

Hence  Pharisaically  adv.  •   Pharisa  icalness. 

1599  Broughton's  Lei.  vii.2i  So  farre  houen  with  surquedrie 
and  self-loue, . .  Pharisaically . .  to  annihilate  all  others.  1679 
PULLER  Modtr.  Ch.  Eng.  xvii.  489  Their  many  kinds  of 
Superstitions,  and  Pharisaicalness.  1884  Bookseller  6  Nov. 
1177/2  He,  pharisaically,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  gets 
the  thief,  whom  he  taught,  committed  to  prison. 

Pharisaism  (fae-ri<*,iz'm).  [f.  mod.L.  Phari- 
saism-its, in  i6thc.  F.  (Calvin)  Pharisaism*,  f. 
Gr.  0aj>i<raT-oj  PHARISEE  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Pharisees ; 
the  fact  of  being  a  Pharisee. 

1610  Bp.  HALL  Apol.  Brownists  iv.  9  Paul  was  i/nVvur^VoO 
separated,  which  some  would  haue  allude  to  his  Pharisaisme. 
i7»7-4«  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Pharisee,  Pharisaism  is  still 
the  prevailing  doctrine  in  the  Jewish  religion.  i88a  FARRAR 
Early  Chr.  I.  519  It  was  the  desire  to  preserve  that  Law 
intact  which.. formed  the  nobler  side  of  Pharisaism. 

A.  The  character  and  spirit  of  the  Pharisees ; 
hypocrisy  ;  formalism  ;  self-righteousness. 

Ifcj  W.  WATSON  Import.  Consid.  (1831)  27  You  should 
not  be  seduced  by  Pharisaism,  hypocrisy,  and  plausible  per- 
suasions.  \iiiReflect. on  Wal[s Hist.  Inf.  Baft.  351  What 
at  length,  do  you  find,  but  a  kind  of  men  mad  with 
Pharisaism,  bewitching  with  traditions?  1874  PUSEY  Lent. 
.  167  Of  all  the  Pharisaisms  of  the  day,  our  Church- 


cankered  by  casuistry. 

Pharisean :  see  PHARIS.EAN,  PHARISIAN. 

Pharisee  (fie-risi),  si.  Forms:  a.  1-2  fari-, 
phariseus,  3  pharisewus,  farisew,  4  phariseu, 
-iaew,-ysu,farizeu,5pharysew.  0.  (3pharise\ 

4  far-,  4-6  pharise,  -isey  ;  4-  pharisee.      7.  //. 

5  pharisen,  -ysen.     [a.  OE.  fari-,  phariseus  (gen. 
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sing,  -ees,  pi.  -eas),  in  I  jth  c.  pharisewus ;  thence 
ME./arise~iv, pharisew,  -eu,  etc.  (cf.  HEBREW).  0. 
ME.pAarfs(,  -ee,a..OV.  pharise  (iyhc.  in  Godef.). 
The  OE.  and  OF.  were  both  ad.  L.  pharissus, 
-ens,  a.  Gr.  Qaptatuos,  pi.  -aibi,  ad.  Aramaic 
X'B^S  p'rishaiyd  emph.  pi.  of  E^"1S  p'rish  — 
Heb.  BTIB  pdriish,  separated,  hence  separatist.] 

1.  One  of  an  ancient  Jewish  sect  distinguished  by 
their  strict  observance  of  the  traditional  and  written 
law,  and  by  their  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity. 

a.  ctaj  K.  JELffKO  Gregory's  Past.  C.xlvii.  362  Da  Fariseos 
geliefdon  &ere  seriste.  £1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vii.  37  He 
sait  on  b.-cs  fariseus  [c  1160  Hatton  farisees]  huse.  Ibid. 
xi.  43  Wa  eow  fariseum  [//a//,  fariseen,  xiv.  3  farisean].  Ibid. 
xviii.  ii  Da  stod  se  fariseus  [Halt,  phariseus].  c  1*00  ORMIN 
16862  Forr  Farisew  bitacnej>b  uss  Shxdning  onn  Knnglissh 
spzeche.  Ibid.  19658  pa  tape  Farisewess.  01215  Ancr.  R. 
328  Nout  ase  was  pe  Pharisewus  bet  tolde  his  god  deden. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13588  paa  phariseus  \v.  rr.  -eseus,  -aseus] 
bat  war  ful  fell.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  1 1  until.  Synne  11647  l)o 
nat  as  be  pharysu  Pieyde  Code  auns  hys  pru.  1340  Ayenb. 
175  Zuyche  weren  be  farizeus  of  Jie  godspelle.  c  1450  Cov. 
Myst.  xxiii.  215  Herke,  sere  pharysew,  and  sere  scrybe. 

0.  [c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  365/27  A-mong  men  of  phari.se 
bat  lubere  weren,  he  cam.l  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks. 
I.  223  Cunne  we  wel  Goddis  lawe,  and  loke  wher  Fariseis 
grounden  hem  in  it  Ibid.  II.  36  Essey,  Saducey  and 
Pharisey.  1389  — •  Luke  xviii.  10  Oon  a  Pharise  [1388  a 
Fariseej  and  the  tothir  a  pupplican.  1390  GOWER  Con/.l.  14 
The  Scribe  and  ek  the  Pharisee.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  xiii. 
117  (MS.  1607)  To  the  pharisies  these  wordes  say  [v.  rr. 
pharaseres,  pharasittes],  15*6  TINDALE  Luke  vii.  36  He 
cam  in  to  the  pharises  housse.  1590  GREENWOOD  Collect. 
Sclaund.  Art.  E  iv  b,  He  was  a  Pharisey.  Ibid.  F  iij  b, 
Blynde  Pharesies.  1673  MILTON  True  Relig.  6  The  Phari- 
sees and  Saduces  were  two  Sects.  1841  TRENCH  Parables, 
Two  Debtors,  The  true  spirit  of  a  Pharisee  betrays  itself. 

y.  £1400  Rom.  Rose  6893  Upon  the  chaire  of  Moyses.. 
Sitte  Scribes  and  Pharisen. 

2.  A  person  of  Pharisaic  spirit  or  disposition ; 
a  self-righteous  person  ;  a  formalist ;  a  hypocrite. 

1589  G.  HARVEY  Advt.  Pappe  Hatchet  Wlcs.  (Grosart)  II. 
168  Reprobates, .  .tyrants,  pnarises,  hypocrites,  false  pro- 
phets. 1593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Con/ut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
193  Though  he  play  the  Pharisie  neuer  so  in  justifying  his 
owne  innocence,  theres  none  will  beleeuc  him.  1599 
Broughton's  Let.  ii.  8  Not  the  nation,  but  the  affection 
makes  a  Pharisee.  1681  TATE  Abs.  fy  Achit.  n.  788  Whom 
laws  convict,  and  only  they,  shall  bleed,  Nor  Pharisees  by 
Pharisees  be  freed.  1781  COWPF.R  Truth  59  The  peacock, 
see — Mark  what  a  sumptuous  Pharisee  is  he  !  1901  '  LUCAS 
MALET'  Sir  R.  Calmady  n.  iii,  I  was  a  self-righteous  little 
Pharisee — forgive  me. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

1611  COTGR.,  PharisieH,  hypocritical],  Pharisie-like.  1822 
J.  MACDONALD  Mem.  J.  Benson  153  Did  he  Pharisee-like 
bless  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  ?  1874  PUSEY  Lent. 
Semi.  24  His  may  have  been  a  respectable,  decorous, 
Pharisee  religion.  1900  G.  SWIFT  Somerley  25  Perhaps  . . 
I  did  not  mix  the  ingredients  in  their  proper  quantities: 
a  little  too  much  Pharisee-tincture,  I  expect. 

tPha/risee,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
intr.  To  play  the  Pharisee  ;  reft,  to  take  credit  to 
oneself  for  piety. 

1598  TOKIK  Alba  (1880)  51,  I  loue  not  I  to  pharisie,  nor 
praise  My  selfe,  for  to  her  owne  selfe  I  appeale.  1648 
C.  WALKER  Hist.  Independ.  i.  30  Some  of  them  . .  acknow- 
ledge the  Scripture,  but  . .  only  . .  to  Pharisee  themselves, 
and  Publican  all  the  world  besides. 

Phariseeism  (fe-ris«'|iz'm).  [f.  PHARISEE  + 
-ISM.]  =  PHARISAISM. 

1585  FETHERSTONE  tr.  Cnlvin  on  Acts  xv.  7.  355  There 
remained  no  phariseisme  in  Paul.  1865  L.  OLIPHANT 
Piccadilly  vi.  (1870)  221  The  force  and  despotic  power  of 
the  Phariseeism  of  the  present  day. 

I  Pharisiau.  Obs.  Forms:  4  farisen, -ysen, 
6  pharisean,  -esian(e,  -isan,  6-7  -isian(e.  [In 
earlier  forms  a.  f.pharisien  (ijthc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.) ;  subseq.  conformed  to  L.  types  Phari- 
SKan-us,  -ianus :  see  PHARISEAN.]  A  Pharisee. 

f  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  486  He.. founded  hem  on  Farysens 
feyned  for  gode.  Ibid.  547  Beb  nou^t  bise  i-lyke  Fully  to 
pe  Farisens  in  fele  of  ^ise  poyntes  ?  1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay 
108  Y°  phariseans  and  pyntid  ypocritis  quhilk  vald  male 
thair  selflf  richtwis  throw  thair  aune  varkis.  1554  ABP. 
HAMILTON  Catech,  (1884)  63  The  pridful  Pharisiane.  1567 
Gttde  It  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  103  Wo  be  to  ?ow,  Pharesianis, 
That  Regnis  pt  tyke  hie  CapitanLs. 

t  Pha  riuacal,  a.  Ol>s.  [f.  L.  pharmac-um,  a. 
Gr.  <t>dpfiax-ov  poison,  drug  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  dealing  with,  drags ;  pharmaceutical. 

1638  T.  WHITAKF.R  Blood  of  Grape  22  Our  pharmacall 
compositions.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  214  Brandy 
. .  too  often  is  used  in  its  stead,  by  the  Pharmacat  Artist. 

Pharmaceutic  (fajmasi«-tik,  -ki«-tik),  a.  and 
sb.  [ad.  \..pharmaceulic-tts,  a.  Gr.  <pap/joK(vTtK-6s, 
f.  tpapnoKfirrris  =  fapfuutfv!  poisoner,  druggist,  f. 
<t>apnaK-ov  poison,  drug,  medicine.] 

A.  adj.    Pertaining  or  relating  to  pharmacy ; 
pharmaceutical.     Now  rare. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  i6j  Medecine  is  of 
five  kinds.  Pharmaceutic,  cureth  diseases  by  application  of 
Medecine.  1775  SIR  E.  BARRY  Observ.  Wines  356  The 
pharmaceutic  cure  of  several  diseases.  1830  SCOTT  Deinonol. 
x.  403  A  user  of  pharmaceutic  enchantments. 

B.  sb.  (Usually  in  pi.  Pharmaceutics.)     The 
science  of  pharmacy ;  that  branch  of  medical  science 
which  relates  to  the  use  of  medicinal  drugs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2  Aj  b,  The  panics  of 
the  art  of  Medycyne  (y<  is  towyt  clyetityke.  pharinaceutyke, 
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and  cyrurgeryX  1670  H.  STUBBF.  Plus  Ultra  67  Whosoever 
shall  enquire  into  the  ill  consequences  of  the  two  Pharma- 
ceutics, will  say,  that.. the  Galenical .. is  always  the  must 
safe.  1869  N.  Syd.  Sx.  YearJtk.  Med.  442  General  Phar- 
maceutics. 

Pharmaceu-tical  (see  prec.),  a.  (sb.)    [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  engaged  in  pharmacy ; 
relating  to  the  preparation,  use,  or  sale  of  medi 
cinal  drugs. 

1648  PETTY  Adv.  Hartlit  16  Some  good  pharmaceuti- 
cal!, Botanick  and  Cbymicall  Institutions.  1799  Med.  Jrnl. 
II.  108  Remarks  on  the  concentration  of  vinegar,  and  pa 
some  pharmaceutical  preparations  formed  from  this  acid. 
1836-41  BRANOC  Chem.  (ed.  5)  24  The  foundations  of  chemical 
science  are  to  be  found  in  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  1868  Act  31  4*  32  yict. 
c.  121  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Person  to.. use  the  title 
'Chemist  and  Druggist '..unless  such  Person  shall  be  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  1904  Daily  Citron.  26  Feb.  9/6 
The  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal ',  which  U  the  official  organ 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

B.  sl>.  A  pharmaceutical  preparation ;  a  medi- 
cinal drug. 

1881  B.  S.  PROCTOR  in  Pharmaceut.  Jrnl.  219  The  associa- 
tion of  trade  in  Pharmaceuticals  from  extraneous  sources 
with  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  trade  in  Pharmaceuticals 
made  at  home  is  a  matter  of  convenience  both  to  the  pharma- 
cist and  the  public. 

Hence  Fharmacerrtically  adv.,  in  relation  to, 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of,  pharmacy. 

1770  New  Dispens.  p.  v,  Many  . .  articles  I  have  examined 
pharmaceutically.  1080  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  116 
A  solid  mass  is  produced,  rendering  the  combination  pharma- 
ceutically incompatible.  i88a  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  LI.  109 
No  alcohol  has  been  administered .  .either  dtetetically,  phar- 
maceutically or  medicinally. 

Pharmacen  tist  (see  above),  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
<t>apnaxfvT-'/]s  (see  PHARMACEUTIC)  +  -IST  :  1  after 
chemic,  chemist.]  A  pharmaceutic  practitioner ; 
a  pharmacist,  druggist. 

1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magendie's  FormuL  (ed.  2)  103   M. 
Leruux,  a  pharmaceutist  of  Vitry-le-  Francais.    c  1865  NV  YLI 
in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  20/2  This.. has  been  taken  advantage  of 
sugar-refiners  and  pharmaceutists. 

t  Pharma'cian.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  pharmaaa 
PHARMACY -I- -AN,  app.  after  F.  pharmacien  (lythc. 
|  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  next. 

1720  BLAIR  in  /'////.  Trans.  XXXI.  31  By  the  unanimous 
Consent  of  all  Physicians  and  Pharmacians. 

Pharmacist  (fa-jmasist).  [f.  PHABMACY  + 
•1ST  :  cf.  botanist.'}  A  person  skilled  or  engaged 
in  pharmacy ;  one  who  prepares  or  dispenses 

j    medicines  ;  a  druggist  or  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
1834  LYTTON  Pompeiil.  ii,  Unskilful  pharmacists  !  pleasure 

j  and  study  are  not  elements  to  be  thus  mixed  together.  1875 
H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  437  He  used  two  samples  of  tne 
alkaloid  prepared  bydifferent  pharmacists.  1898  Rev.  Brit. 
Pharm.  29  The  Pharmacopoeia,  generally  a  stickler  in 
legality,  speaks  of  '  pharmacists ',  which,  strictly  speaking, 
chemists  and  druggists  are  not. 

t  Pha-rmacize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. 
4  -IZE.]  trans.  To  treat  with  drugs,  to  '  physic '. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Ansm.  Nameless  Coin.  108  That 
Religion  should  bee  Pharmacized  with  such  Drugs. 

rPharmack.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  obs.  F.  phar- 
maque  (Cotgr.),  ad.  med.L.  pharmactim,  a.  Gr. 
<jidpliaK-ov  drug,  medical  or  poisonous.]  A  drug, 
a  medicine. 

1643  Decl.  Lords  ff  Com.,  Ret.  Irel.  39  It  is  one  sicknesse, 
and  one  Pharmack  will  suffice. 

FharmacO-,  repr.  Gr.  ipapnaxo-,  comb,  form  of 
ipapnaKov  drug,  medicine,  poison,  a  formative  of 
technical  words,  as  in  the  following : 

Pha  rmacodyna'mic  a.,  relating  to  the  powers 
or  effects  of  drugs  (Cent.  Diet.  1 890) ;  so  Pha  rma- 
codyna-mics  sb.  pi.,  the  science  or  subject  of  the 
powers  or  effects  of  drugs.  Pharmacog-nosy 
(fajmakfgnifei)  (also  in  L.  form  -gno'sia,  and  less 
correctly  -gno-sis),  the  knowledge  of  drugs,  phar- 
1  macology ;  esp.  as  a  branch  of  natural  history  re- 
i  lating  to  medicinal  substances  in  their  natural  or 
unprepared  state ;  so  Fharmacogno'Btical  a., 
pertaining  to  pharmacognosy  (whence  Pharma- 
cofpio-stically  adv.}  ;  Pharmacogno  sties  -= 
pharmacognosy.  Pharmaco'yraphy,  a  description 
of  drugs  (Ogilvie  1882).  Pha  rmacoma-nia,  a 
mania  or  craze  for  using  or  trying  drugs  (Dnngli- 
sxmMed.  Lex.  1853);  so  Pha^rmacomani-acal  <;  . 
madly  or  irrationally  addicted  to  drugs  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1858).  Pharmaco'mathy  ^pharma- 
cognosy (Ogilvie  1882).  Pharmaco  meter,  a  vessel 
or  contrivance  for  measuring  medicines.  Pliarina- 
como'rphic  a. ;  see  quot. 

1841  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Pharmacodynamics,  a  divi- 
sion of  pharmacology,  which  considers  the  effects  and  uses 
of  medicines.    1867  R.  HUGHES  (title)  Manual  of  Pharmaco- 
dynamics.     1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  * ' Pharmacogxo 
sia,  a  division  of  pharmacology,  which  treats  of  simples 
or  unprepared  medicines.    1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org. 
v.  190  Special  Botany,  'pharmacognosis,  inorganic  botany 
1901  tr.  Dieterich  (title},  Analysis  of  Resins,  Balsams  an 
Gum-resins :    their  Chemistry  and  Pharmacognosis.      1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  'Pharmacognostical.     1884  F.  B.  Pf 
The  Cinchona  Barks  "pharmacognostically  consider! 
MAYNE    K.rpos.     Lex.,    Pharmacognostica  ..  •pharrno 
gnostics.    i*f,Cent.Dict.,'Pharmaeogn*v.    ly^Chem.st 
t,  Druggist  7  Sept.,  Pharmacopedia  is    a  commentar}'  on 
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botany,  chemistry,  pharmacognosy,  and  pharmacy  of  the 
medicines  recognised  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  [1874 
FLUCKIGER&  HANBURY  (title)  *Pharmacographia :  a  History 
of  the  Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met  with  in 
Great  Britain  and  British  India.]  1830  Edin.  Rev.  L.  516 
Impossible  to  light  upon  proper  *pharraacometers.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  II.  326  "Pharmacomorfhic,  per- 
taining to  the  form  or  appearance  of  drugs. 

Pharmacolite(fa-Jmakol3i:t).  Min.  [Named 
by  Karsten  1800,  f.  Gr.  (p&p/taieo-v  poison  + -LITE.] 
Hydrous  arsenate  of  calcium,  occurring  usually  in 
silky  fibres.  Magnesian  pharmacolite,  a  synonym 
of  BKBZELIITE  (Dana  Min.  (1844)  239). 

i8oj  R.JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  II.  483  Pharmacolite..  occurs 
as  a  coating.  1815  W.  PHILLIPS  Outl.  Mill.  <$•  Geol.  (1818)27 
Lime  combined  with  the  arsenic  acid,  forms  a  mineral  called 
Pharmacolite.  1850  DANA  Min.  (ed.  4)  220  Picropharmaco- 
lite  of  Stromeyer.  .is  probably  impure  pharmacolite. 

Pharmacology  (fiumakfrlod7,i).  [ad.  mod. 
l^.pharmacologiai^N.  Harris  1683):  seePHABMACO- 
and  -LOOY.]  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
relates  to  drugs,  their  preparation,  uses,  and  effects; 
the  science  or  theory  of  pharmacy. 

17*1  BAILEY,  Pharmacology,  a  Treatise  concerning  the 
Art  of  preparing  Medicines.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  576 This 
work,  .answers  the  requisites  of  a  good  practical  Pharma- 
cology. 1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  17  Pharmacology 
is  the  general  term  employed  to  embrace  these  three 
divisions  [Pharmacy,  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica],  1883 
Nature  XXVII.  542/2  The  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
remedies,  or  Pharmacology. 

Hence  Plia  rmacolo-gical  a.,  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  pharmacology  (whence  Pharmaco- 
logically adv.} ;  Fharmaoo-logist,  a  person 
versed  in  pharmacology. 

1851-9  HOOKER  in  Man.  Sci.  Eng.  421  Upon  *pharmaco- 
logical  subjects  Lindley's  Flora  Mtdica..vn\\  be  found 
valuable.  1873  J.  W.  LEGG  in  St.  Earth.  Hosp.  Rep.  IX. 
163  Operations,  .done  in  the  pharmacological  laboratory. 


absorbent  and  conglutinator  of  broken  bones.  1881  HUXLEY 
in  Nature  XXIV.  346/2  Sooner  or  later,  the  pharmacologist 
will  supply  the  physician  with  the  means  of  affecting,  in  any 
desired  sense,  the  functions  of  any  physiological  element  of 
the  body. 

Fharmacopedia  (faamakopfdia).  Also  in 
anglicized  form  pharmaoopedy(-kp-p/cU).  [mod. 
f.  PHABMACO-  +  Gr.  iraitiia  instruction  :  cf.  cycle- 
pxdia.  (Introduced  in  1901-2  as  a  substitute  for 
MATEBIA  MEDICA  in  sense  2  :  see  Pharmaceut. 
Jrnl.  29  Mar.  1902,  p.  254.)]  The  art  of  impart- 
ing instruction  or  information  about  drugs,  or  a 
work  containing  such  information  ;  the  sum  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  drugs  and  medi- 
cinal preparations.  So  Pha  rmaoope'dlc  (-prdik) 
a.,  relating  to  the  study  of  drugs  ;  Pha  rmaco- 
pe-clics  sb.  pi.,  the  scientific  study  of  drugs  and 
medicinal  preparations. 

1901  E.  WHITE  &  J.  HUMPHREY  {title)  Pharmacopedia. 


.  .  .  , 

the  scientific  study  of  diugs  ana  medicinal  preparations 
may  fitly  be  termed.  Ibid.,  A  valuable  addition  to  pharma- 
copedic  literature,  xooa  Ibid,  i  Mar.  177/2  Pharmacopedy 
(materia  medico),  galenic  pharmacy,  prescription  reading, 
and  dispensing.  Ibid.  26  Apr.  346/2  Works  on  chemistry  or 
phannacopedy. 

Pharmacopoeia  (faamakopfia).  Also  7  -pea, 
(erron.  -p»a,  -p»ia),  7-8  -pcea,  8-9  -peia.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  tpapna/tonoua,  the  art  of  a  <f>apnaKoirot-6s 
or  preparer  of  drugs,  f.  <papnaieo-  PHABMACO-  + 
-iroios  making,  maker.] 

1.  A  book  containing  a  list  of  drugs,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  preparation  and  identification  ;  spec. 
such  a  book  officially  published  by  authority  and 
revised  at  stated  times. 

1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  H.  iv.  I.  i,That  infinite  variety  of 
medicines  which  I  find  in  every  Pharmacopea.  Itid.  n.  v. 
i.  iii.  466  Our  new  London  Pharmacopasa.  01648  LD. 
HERBERT  Life  (1886)  55  Pharmacopaeias  or  antidotaries  of 
several  countries.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  98  The  medicine 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopeia  of  the  Swedes.  1866 
BRANDS  &  C^x  Diet.  Sci.  II.  881/1  Previous  to  the  year 


compiled  by  the  Medical  Council  of  the  kingdom,  and 
sanctioned  as  a  substitute  for  its  predecessor.  1868  A.  K.  H. 
BOYD  Less.  Mid.  Arc  37  All  the  doctors  in  Britain  and 
all  the  medicines  in  the  pharmacopoeia  could  make  nothing 
of  such  a  case. 

2.  A  collection  or  stock  of  drugs.    Also  fig: 

17*1  BAILEY,  Pharmacopcea,  a  Dispensary  or  Collection 
of  Medicines.  1807  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Lift 
xx.  (ed.  OIL  246  Then  moistens  her  dewlaps  With .  .each 
panacea  From  the  Pharmacopeia.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxiv. 
An  opiate  draught  administered  by  the  old  Highlander 
from  some  decoction  of  herbs  in  his  pharmacopeia.  1877 
F.  HEATH  fern  W.  42  Ferns  have.. a  greater  repute  as 
items  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  herbalist. 

1 8.  A  chemical  laboratory.  Obs.  rare—". 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Hence  Fharmacopce-ist,  the  compiler  of  a  phar- 
macopceia. 

1900  H.  G.  GRAHAM  Soc.  Lift  Scot.  i8M  C,  (1901)  II.  480 
The  Pharmacopaeist  of  1737  protests  against  the  worthless 
farragoes  made  and  sold  in  the  shops. 
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Fharmacopcaial,  a.  [f.  prec.  +-AL.]  Per- 
taining to  a  pharmacopoeia;  spec,  recognized  in, 
or  prepared,  administered,  etc.  according  to  the 
directions  of,  the  official  Pharmacopoeia. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1864  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk. 
Med.  435  Two  only.,  reached  the  standard  of  pharmacopceial 
strength.  i88x  Times  14  Apr.  6/3  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
treating  his  patients  . .  with  pharmacopoeia!  remedies  in 
ordinary  pharmacopceial  doses. 

Pharmacopoeia!!  (-prian),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  -I-  -AN.l 

A.  adj.  fa.  Versed  in  the  pharmacopoeia; 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  drugs.  Obs.  b.  =  prec. 

1670  MAYNWARING  Physician's  Repos.  77  The  Pharma- 
copceian  Physicians  are  but  very  few.  1890  Daily  Nnvs 
8  May  5/5  The  spirit  used  in  many  of  the  pharmacopceian 
tinctures  is  rectified. 

t  B.  sb.  A  person  versed  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

1668  MAYNWARING  Compl.  Physician  83  The  most  renowned 
Physitians.  .were  Pharmacopceians.. diligent  and  careful  in 
the  preparing  of  their  own  Medicines.  1671  —  Anc.  fy  Mod. 
Pract.  Physick  25  He  that  is  not  a  Pharmacopceian,  is  but 
half  a  Physician,  and  the  worst  half. 

t  Pha-rmacopoie-tic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
PHABMACO-  +  Gr.  iroitrrmos  making,  productive.] 
Pertaining  to  the  making  or  compounding  of  drugs. 
Also  t  Phairmaeopoie-tioal  a.  Obs. 

1670  MAYNWARING  Physician's  Repos.  86  Pbarmacopoietick 
operations  and  tryals  of  Medicines.  Ibid.  88  For  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  Pharmacopoietical  part. 

t  Fha  rniacopcrle.  Obs.  Also  8  -pol,  and  6 
in  L.  form  -pola.  [ad.  L.  pharmacopola,  a.  Gr. 
<papfiaKO-n<u\r/s  dealer  in  drugs  :  see  -POLK.  So  in 
Fr.  (Furetiere  1690).]  =  PHARMACOPOLIST. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galycn's  Terap.  a  A  j  b,  With  the  apoty. 
caries,  wherof  they  haue  y  name  of  pharmacopoles.  1597 
ist  It.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  i.  l.  241  The  carle  lyeth  here, 
att  the  house  of  this  Pharmacopola.  1790  £.  DARWIN  Lett. 
(1879)  39  Thus  have  I  emptied  my  quiver  of  the  arts  of  the 
PharmacopoL 

So  f  Pha  rmacopo-lic  (-p^'lik)  a.,  drug-selling  ; 
t  Pha  rmacopo-litan  [irreg.  after  metropolitan, 
etc.]  =  next. 

'77S  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Of  in.  cxxxiii.  (1783)  IV.  207  With 
the  assistance  of  our  pharmacopolic  friends.  1657  TOMLINSON 
Renou's  Disp.  153  Something  that  neither  the  Pharmaco* 
politan's  shops  nor  gardens  afford. 

Fharmacopolist  J ajmakfrrxHist).  Now  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  A  seller  of  drugs ;  an  apothe- 
cary, a  druggist. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp  §  64^  The  family  of  Pharmaeopplists. 
1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  I.  i,  Not  only  a  pharmacopolist,  or 
vender  of  drugs,  but  likewise  a  chirurgeon.  i8u  SCOTT 
Nigel  ii.  1851  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  440 
That  self-sufficient  air  and  tone  of  pedantry  of  which  the 
pharmacopolists  of  Europe  were  formerly  accused. 

t  Pharmacopoly.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PHABMA- 
COPOLE  +  -Y,  as  if  from  a  F.  *pharmacopolie.~\  A 
place  where  drugs  are  sold  ;  an  apothecary's  shop. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  498  Simple  Syrup  is  made 
in  every  Pharmacopoly. 

Pharmacosiderite  (faamakosai-derait). 
Min,  [Named  by  Hausmann,  1813,  f.  Gr.  <papfia- 
KOV  in  sense  '  poison  '  +  ffitnjp-os  iron  4-  -ITE.]  Hy- 
drous arsenate  of  iron,  occurring  in  minute  greenish 
or  brownish  crystals  of  cubic  or  tetrahedral  form  j 
also  called  cube-ore. 

1835  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  II.  102  Pharmacosiderite.  (See 
Cube-Ore.)  1877  Min.  Mag.  I.  17  The  pharmacosiderite 
occurs  in  the  usual  cubical  forms. 

Pha:rmacpthe  on.  Obs.  [ad.Gr.type*^a/>- 
tiano8fwv  (f.  tpap/MKov  medicine  +  9tua>  divine),  in 
med.  or  mod.L.  pharmacotheum,  '  medicamentum 
divinum '  (Jos.  Laurentius  Amalthea  Onomastica 
1640).]  A  divine  medicine. 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  1 13  By  a  gcnerall  Pharmaco. 
theon,  when  he  gave  his  Body  full  of  all  these  vertues  in 
the  Sacrament,  to  make  his  Sufferings  ours. 

Pharmacy (faumasi).  Forms:  4-5 fermaoie, 
-oye,  5  farmosye.  (formaoie),  7  pharmaeie,  8- 
plmrmacy.  [a.  OF.  farmacie  (13-141110.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  pharmaeie  (i6thc.),  a.  late  L. 
pharmacia  (Coelius  Aur.,  Isidore),  a.  Gr.  <papiia- 
Ktia.  the  practice  of  the  <pap/taittvs  or  druggist.] 

fl.  A  medicine  or  medicinal  potion.   Obs.  rare~l.    \ 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1855  Somme  hadden  salues  and 
somme  hadden  charmes,  Fermacies  of  herbes. 

2.  The  use  or  administration  of  drugs  or  medi- 
cines.    (Now  chiefly  poet,  or  rhet.,  or  as  a  vague 
extension  of  next  sense.) 

f  "400  I.anfranc's  Cirurg:  83  A  walkynge  vlcus  is  heelid 
wib  fleobotomie  &  formacie  [v.  r.  ffarmasye].  1704  F.  FULLER 
Med.  Gymn.  Pref.,  We  ought  not  to  be  so  eager  after 
Courses  of  Pharmacy  in  all  Cases.  17x8  POPE  Iliad  xvi.  38 
Their  pain  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease.  1850  BLACKIE 
JEschylus  II.  40  They,  .did  slowly. .  waste  away  for  lack  of 
pharmacy.  1805  ELWORTHY  Kvil  Eye  445  Pharmacy  con- 
sisted in  divination  by  means  of  medicated  drugs. 

3.  The  art  or  practice  of  collecting,  preparing, 
and  dispensing  drugs,  esp.  for  medicinal  purposes; 
the  making  or  compounding  of  medicines;   the 
occupation  of  a  druggist  or  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
(The  leading  current  sense.) 

t'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  i  b/i  Pharmacia 
instructed  vs  how  to  compownde  our  medicaments.)  1641 
WITTIE  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  i.  xi.  40  A  physician  ought 
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..to  be  skilful!  in  Pharmaeie,  which  consists  in  choice, 
preparation,  and  composition  of  simple  Medicaments.  1717 
GARTH  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  275  So  nice  her  Art  in  impious 
Pharmacy!  1830  HERSCHKL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  112  The 
vaunts  of  Paracelsus,  .and  his  open  condemnation  of  the 
ancient  pharmacy.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  76  A  substance 
long  known  in  pharmacy  as  '  red  precipitate '. 

atlrili.  i88j  Chemist  If  Druggist  i  Feb.  51/1  The  Poison 
Schedule  of  the  Pharmacy  act. 

4.  A  place  where  medicines  are  prepared  or  dis- 
pensed ;  a  drug-store  or  dispensary. 

1833  Frastr's  Mag.  VII.  321  Attached  to  the  church. .is 
a  pharmacy,  where  medicine  is  dispensed  gratis.  1841 
Blackw.  Map.  LII.  494  The  'Pharmacy '  is  large,  airy,  and 
well-filled  with  ancient  blue  and  white  jars.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  554  Bonjean's  ergotin  is  that  usually 
kept  in  our  pharmacies. 

t  Fharman,  -maund,  -mond,  early  forms  of 
FIBMAN. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  115  The  Pharmatind  (or 
Charter)  granted ..  from  their  Emperors.  Ibid.  354  If  the 
Petition  be  granted,  he  wears  the  Pharmond  open  in  his 
Turbat. 

Pharo,  pharoan  :  see  PHABAOH  2. 

t  Pharol.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  farolo,  '  the  lan- 
terne  of  a  galley  or  ship  ;  also  a  beacon '  (Florio), 
dim.  of  faro,  pharo,  PHABOS1.]  A  ship's  light 
(lantern  or  lamp). 

1660  HOWELL  Parly  of  Beasts  10  His  ears  are  the  two 
chief  scuttles,  bis  eyes  are  the  pharols,  the  stowage  is  his 
mouth. 

Pharology  (fe»r(>-18dji).  erron.  pharonology. 
[f.  PHABOS  M-  -LOOY.]  The  art  or  science  which 
treats  of  lighthouses  and  signal  lights. 

1847  A.  G.  FINDLAY  in  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  LV.  262  The 
term  Pharology  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Purdy. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Pharonology  denotes  the 
study  of,  and  acquaintance  with  light-houses.  1879  WEBSTER 
Svppl.,  Pharology. 

FharOS1  (fe»T?s).  Also  6-7  (9)  pharus,  7 
pharo,  -oe,  (faro)  ;  //.  7  phari,  9  -oses.  [a.  L. 
Pharos,  -us,  a.  Gr.  *apos ;  It./aro  (occas.  in  Eng.).] 

1.  The  name  of  an  island  off  Alexandria,  on 
which  stood  a  famous  tower  lighthouse,  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  hence  the  lighthouse  itself. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  48  A/  it  wear  the  Egiptian 
Pharos  relucent  vntoo  all  the  Alexandrian  coast.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  v.  xxxi.  I.  no  The  second  [island]  is  Pharus, 
which  is  joined  to  Alexandria  by  a  bridge : . .  now  by  fires 
from  a  watch-tower  saylers  are  directed  in  the  night,  along 
the  coast  of /Egypt.  Jbid.  xxxvi.  xii.  II.  578  A  great  name 
there  is  of  a  tower  built  by  one  of  the  kings  of  ^F.gypt 
within  the  Island  Pharos,  and  it  keepeth  and  commaundeth 
the  haven  of  Alexandria.  1617  MORYSON  It  in.  1. 141  A  most 
high  Tower,  like  to  the  Pharo  of  Alexandria,  out  of  which 
light  was  hung  out  by  night,  to  direct  the  ships.  1799 
Naval  Chron.  1.52  We  saw  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

2.  Any  lighthouse  or  beacon  to  direct  mariners. 
a  1551  LELAND  I  tin,  IV.  81  This  Towre  is  a  Pharos  to  all 

Partes  about  from  the  Hilles.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's 
Brit.  I.  70  Lantemes  or  light-towers  standing  by  haven 
sides— commonly  called  Phari.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trim.  (ed.  2)  4  Her  high  peak  Teyda.. serves  as  an  excel- 
lent  Pharoe,  exceeding  those  at  Cayro  on  the  other  side  of 
Nylus.  1769  De  Fofs  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  I.  177  Dover 
Castle  is  very  large,  and  situated  upon  a  Rock. . .  But  the 
greatest  Curiosity  is  the  Pharos,  or  Roman  Watch-tower. 
1807  J.  BARLOW  Colttmb.  ix.  13  Each  high  pharos  double 
flames  provides.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art 
§206  (ed.  2)  333  The  Harbours  of  the  ancients,.. with  their 
moles,  pharoses,  outer  bays  and  inner  basins. 

at  Mb.    1871   FARRAR  Wit*.  Hist.  iv.  153  Like  Pharos, 
lights  which  deceived  and  wrecked  the  vessels  they  were 
meant  to  save. 
\>.fig. 

1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  B  ij  b,  Fames  stately 
Pharus,  map  of  dignitie.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  iv. 
II.  Trophies  894  Their  eyes  sweet  splendor  seems  a  Pharos 
bright.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pard.  11.  i.  (1713)  140  Re- 
pentance is  the  Pharos  or  watch-tower,  which  gives  light  by 
night  to  those  who  are  bewildered  by  their  own  vanity.  1793 
MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Warn.  I.  ix.  137  To  be  held  up  as  a 
pharos  to  warn  unthinking  youth  of  the  miseries  attending 
a  too  hasty  connexion.  1896  W.  K.  LEASK  Bosmill  \.  14 
Henry  Dundas,..that  Pharos  of  Scotland,  as  Lord  Cock- 
burn  calls  him. 

8.  transf.  Applied  to  any  conspicuous  light ;  a 
ship's  lantern  ;  a  candelabrum ;  a  lamp. 

1759  FALCONER  Descr.  Ninety-gun  Ship  26  Her  stern  dis- 
plays, And  holds  a  Pharos  of  distinguish 'd  blaze.  1844 
LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vi.  244  note,  The  pharus 
was  a  contrivance  for  the  suspension  of  lights  in  the  church. 
1861  J.  THRUPP  A  nglo-Sax.  Home  viL  212  Above  (the  altars] 
..were  suspended  three  rows  of  nine  lamps  in  a  pharus  of 
the  largest  dimensions.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886) 
49, 1  could  see  these  tiny  pharoses.. flash  out. 

||  Pharos  2  (feVrps).    [a.  Gr.  <papos.]    A  cloak. 

1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  685  Suppose  a  rider  furls  a  cloak 
About  a  horse's  head,,  .he  goes  his  gait  To  journey's  end  ; 
then  pluck  the  pharos  off  I 

Pharsang,  obs.  var.  FABSANG,  PABASANO. 

Phary,  obs.  Sc.  f.  FAIRY  ;  variant  of  FARY  Obs. 

Fharyngal  (fari-ngal),  a.  (so.)  [f.  mod.L. 
pharynx  PHABYNX  +  -AL.]  =  next.  (Applied  in 
quot.  1887  to  those  vowel  sounds  produced  by 
resonance  in  the  pharynx ;  hence  as  st.  -  pharyngal 
vowel.) 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.  ft  Inst.  Anim.  I.  x.  303  The  wheel 
animals  in  which  Ehrenberg  detected  pharyngal  ganglions. 
1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  i.  iii.  71  The  widening  of 
the  pharyngal  aperture.  1887  BENSON  Univ.  Pkonogr.  ji 
The  vowels  [may  be  divided)  into  Five  Pharyngals :  Five 
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PHABYNGEAL. 

Orals:  Five  Diphthongs,  fbitf.  12  The  Pharyngals  in  Et, 
At,  Alit,  Ot,  Ut,  are  heard.  Ibid.  13  All  these  Pharyngal 
vowels  are  best  uttered  with  the  mouth  quite  open. 

Pharyngalgia  :  see  PHABYNGO-. 

Pharyngeal  (fari-nd^'al),  a.  lib.)  [f.  mod.L. 
pharyngs-its  (f.  pharynx,  pharyng-em}  +  -AL.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the  pharynx. 

1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  445  Maxillary  front  teeth 
conical,  the  pharyngeal  blunt.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  1. 
70/2  The..  pharyngeal  muscles.  1884  F.  J.  Norr  in  Har- 
per's Mag.  Aug.  443/2  Nasal,  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  and 
oronchial  catarrh. 

B.  sb.  Short  for  pharyngeal  artery,  bone,  etc.  : 
esp.  applied  to  the  pharyngeal  bones  in  fishes. 

1834  McMuRTRlE  Cm'ier's  Anim.  Kingd.  210  The  inferior 

haryngeals  strongly  dentated.     1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  23 

ishes  with  the  lower  pharyngeals  coalesced  into  one  bone. 

Pharyiigectomy  (ferindge'ktomi).  [f.  Gr. 
ipapv-ff,  <papvy-f-  PHABVNX  +  «To/4ij  cutting  out.] 
Excision  of  the  pharynx. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Fharyngic  (fari-ndjik),  a.    rare—1,      [f.   as 
prec.  +  -ic.f    Of  the  pharynx  ;  =  PHARYNGEAL. 
1832-34  Good'  s  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  no  Pharyngic  quinsy. 

II  Pharyngitis  (ferindsjai'tis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  as  prec.  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 

1844  in  DUNGLISON  fifed.  Lex.  1880  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 
451  Simple  acute  pharyngitis,  .is  an  affection  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Hence  Pharyngitic  (-Hik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  pharyngitis. 

1858  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pharyngo-  (fari-rjgo),  before  a  vowel  some- 
times pharyng-,  combining  form  of  PHAKYNX,  in 
various  terms  of  anatomy,  pathology,  zoology,  etc. 

||  Pharyngalgia,  also  pha'ryngalgy  [Gr.  -0X710 
pain],  pain  in  the  pharynx;  hence  Phary  n- 
galgic  a.  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858).  Pha- 
ryngobranch  (-brjerjk)  a.,  belonging  to  the 
Pharyngobranchii  (or  Leptocardii),  the  lowest 
group  of  vertebrates,  characterized  by  the  pharynx 
being  perforated  by  the  branchial  slits  ;  sb.  an 
animal  of  this  group,  an  Amphioxus  or  lancelet  ; 
so  Pharyngobra  iichial  a.,  (a)  -  prec.  adj.  ;  (i) 
see  quot.  1846;  Pharyngobra'nchlate  a.  =  pha- 
ryngobranch  adj.  Pharyngocele  (-sfl)  [Gr. 
KTJAI;  tumour],  an  abnormal  enlargement  at  the 
base  of  the  pharynx  or  top  of  the  oesophagus, 
in  which  food  sometimes  lodges.  Pharyngo- 
epiglo  ttic  a.,  pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and 
epiglottis  :  applied  to  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
on  each  side  of  the  epiglottis,  continuous  with 
the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Phary  ngo-glossal 
a.  [Gr.  y\uaaa  tongue],  pertaining  to  the  pha- 
rynx and  the  tongue;  glossopharyngeal.  Pha- 
ry ngognath  [Gr.  yvdOos  jaw]  a.,  belonging  to 
the  order  Pharyngognalhi  of  fishes,  having  the 
inferior  pharyngeal  bones  ankylosed  ;  sb.  a  fish 
belonging  to  this  order  ;  so  Pharyngognathous 
(foerirjgfrgnajos)  a.  Pharyngography  (fserirjgp-- 
grafi)  [-GRAPHY],  a  description  of  the  pharynx; 
hence  Fharyngographio  (fari'rjgugroe'fik)  a., 
pertaining  to  pharyngography  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Pharyngo-laryngeal  (-lari'ndjj'al)  a.,  pertaining 
to  the  pharynx  and  larynx  :  applied  to  the  lower 
cavity  of  the  pharynx,  below  the  soft  palate. 
Pliaryngology  (fserirjgo'lSdji)  [-LOGY],  that  part 
of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  pharynx  ;  hence 
Fliaryngological  (farrrjgclp'djikal)  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  pharyngology  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Phary  iigo- 
na-sal  (-n^i'zal)  a.,  pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and 
nose  :  applied  to  the  upper  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
(nasopharynx]  ,  above  the  soft  palate.  Phary  -ngo- 
cesopha  geal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  \\  Phary  ngo-osso- 
phagus,  a  structure  combining  or  representing 
pharynx  and  oesophagus.  Phary  ngo-o'ral  a. 
\ls.os,  or-is  mouth],  pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and 
the  mouth  :  applied  to  the  middle  cavity  of  the 
pharynx  (oropha>ynx),  into  which  the  mouth  opens. 
Phary  ngo-pa'latiue  a.,  pertaining  to  the  pharynx 
and  the  palate;  palato-pharyngeal.  Pharyngo-- 
pathy  [-PATBY],  disease  of  the  pharynx.  Pha- 
ryngople  gy  [Gr.  irXrjffj  stroke],  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx;  hence  Phary^ngo- 
ple'gici7.  Phary:ngoplexrral  a.  [see  PLEURAL], 
pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and  the  lateral  body- 
wall  (of  Amphioxus').  Phary  ngopnewstal  a. 
[Gr.  -urtuo-T-os,  f.  nvt-tiv  to  blow,  breathe],  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pharyngopneusta,  a  group 
proposed  by  Huxley,  comprising  the  ascidians  and 
the  Enteropntusta.  Pharyngo-rhiuo'scopy  [Gr. 
/Sis,  fiv  nose,  aicairitv  to  view],  '  visual  examination, 
by  means  of  a  small  mirror,  of  the  posterior  nares 
and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Pharyngoscope  [-SCOPE],  an  instrument  for  in- 
specting the  pharynx;  so  Pharyngosoopy  (fse- 
VOL.  VII. 
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>i),  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  Pha- 
ry-ng-ospa:«m,  spasm  of  the  phnrynx  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1858).  Fuary  ng-otome  [Gr. -ro/*oy 
cutting],  an  instrument  for  making  an  incision 
into  the  pharynx;  so  Fharyng-otomy  (fierirjg^- 
torai),  incision  into  the  pharynx.  Phary^ngo- 
ty  phoid  a.,  applied  to  typhoid  fever  combined 
with  an  affection  of  the  pharynx. 

1846  OWEN  Comp.Anat.  Vertebr.  116  To  the  epi-branchuil 
of  the  second  and  third  arches  is  commonly  attached  a 
shorter  and  broader  bone  beset  with  teeth,  the  "pharyngo- 
branchial.  1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex..  *  Pharyngocele. 
1878  tr.  H.  von  Zietiissen's  Cycl.  Med.  VIII.  57  It  has  been 
..termed  a  hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane  (pharyngocele). 
1871  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  51  From  which  is  given  off  on 
either  side  a  *pharyngo-epiy  lottic  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 
1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *  Pharyngo-glossal.  1865  Nat. 
Hist.  Rev.  21  He  [Giinther].. omits,  .the  soft-tinned  *Pha- 
ryngognaths  of  Miiller.  1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.t  *Pha~ 
ryngography ,  anatomical  description  of  the  pharynx.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat,  Med.  Diet,.  *  Pharyngo-laryngeal  cavity. 
1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV,  802  Tickling  sensations.. in 
the  pharyngo-laryngeal  region.  1844  DUNGLISON  Med. 
Lex.,  *Pharyngology.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Pharyngo- 
nasal  cavity.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvii. 
346  The  arches  of  the  palate  hang  very  low  down,  the 
glosso.palatine  higher  than  the  *pharyngo-palatine.  1871 
COHEN  Dis.  Throat  133  The  pharyngo-palatine  muscles. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex..  Pharyngopathia  ..*pharyngo- 
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membrane.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  /nv.  Anim.  xii.  679  The 
Tunicata  and  the  Enleropneusta  . ,  constitute  the  *Pha- 
ryngopneustal  Series.  1870  T.  HOLMES  Syst.  Snrg.  (ed.  2) 
IV.  516  Moura-Bourouillon  describes,  in  his  treatise  on 
Laryngoscopy,  an  instrument  which  he  names  the  *  *Pha- 
ryngoscope1.  1863  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Ycar-bk.  Med.  297  Rhi- 
noscopy  and  *Pharyngoscopy.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  *Pha~ 
ryngotonty.  1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pharyngotomy, 
some  authors  have  used  this  word  synonymously  with 
cesophagotpmy...  It  means,  also,  scarification  of  the  ton- 
sils, or  an  incision,  made  for  opening  abscesses  there.  1807 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  840  Thyrotomy,  or  subhyoid 
pharyngotomy.. offers  the  best  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 
wholedtsease.  i9q/6Ibid.  I.  8^3*Pharyngo-typhoid,laryngo- 
typhoid . .  instances  of  mixed  infection. 

Pharynx  (fte'rirjks).  Anat.  Also  8  pharinx. 
[a.  mod.L.  pharynx,  pharyng-em.  a.  Gr.  tpapvyf, 
ipapvyy-a  throat,  pharynx  :  cf.  <pdpay£  cleft,  chasm. 
So  F.  pharynx  (Part?  1560).]  The  cavity,  with 
its  enclosing  muscles  and  mucous  membrane,  situ- 
ated behind  and  communicating  with  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  larynx,  and  continuous  below  with  the 
oesophagus ;  forming  a  passage  from  the  mouth 
for  the  food  and  drink,  and  from  the  nasal  passages 
for  the  breath. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pharynx,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Gullet,  consisting  of  Three  pair  of  Muscles.  1714 
MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  II.  100  This  destroying  of 
manhood.,  has  a  considerable  influence.,  on  the  pharinx,  the 
glands  and  muscles  of  the  throat.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon. 
(1802)  I.  49  When  the  pharinx  is  irritated  by  agreeable  food, 
the  muscles  of  deglutition  are  brought  into  action  by  associa- 
tion. 1848  CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  iv.JiSya)  176  The  teeth 
of  fishes  are  often  set.. upon  the  surface  of  the  palate  and 
even  in  the  pharynx  or  swallow.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp* 
Telephone  50  The  resonance  of  the  air . .  in  the  cavity  behind 
the  tongue,  comprehending  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

b.  A  more  or  less  corresponding  cavity  in  many 
invertebrates,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  mouth 
or  beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

i8s6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiii.  359  Pharynx... 
The  opening  into  the  gullet.  1828  Ibid,  xxxiv.  456  On  the 
upper  side  of  the  tongue.. is  the  pharynx,  or  aperture  by 
which  the  food  passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesophagus. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  103  The  pharynx 
[of  an  Ascidian]  has  thus  a  respiratory  function.  Ibid.  633 
(Rotifera)  The  mouth  leads  into  an  cesophagus,  followed. . 
usually  directly  by  a  muscular  pharynx  or  mastax. 

Fhasalle,  obs.  form  of  VASSAL. 
Phascogale  (foeskp-galf),  phascologale 

(fxskdfgalf).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  <pd0K<u\-os 
leathern  bag,  purse  +  70X77  weasel.]  A  genus  of 
small  insectivorous  marsupials  of  the  family  Dasyu- 
ridx,  diffused  over  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
commonly  known  as  pouched  or  kangaroo  mice. 

1836  WATERHOUSE  in  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  (1841)  II.  153  The 
skuu  of  MyrmecobiuSj  however,  differs  in  several  points 
from  that  of  Phascogale.  x8$a  J.  WEST  Hist.  Tasmania 
I.  324  The  Phascogales  are  small  insectivorous  animals, 
found  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  dense  forest  parts  of  the 
island. 

Phascolome  (f0e'sk<?l<?um).  Zool.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  Phascolomys*  f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  /ivr  mouse.]  An 
animal  of  the  marsupial  genus  Phascolomys,  con- 
taining the  three  species  of  the  WOMBAT. 

1838  Encvcl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII.  705/2  The  phascolome. 
I  a  species  of  rat  from  Australia,  which  possesses  an  abdominal 
I  pouch.  1849  OWEN  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  XI.  7  The  largest 
fossil .  .indicating  rather  an  extinct  gigantic  Phascolome. 

Phase  (f^z).  [ad.  mod.L.  6£<uif,  a.  Gr.  <f>aw. 
see  PHASIS  ;  =  F. phase  (Furetiere  a  1688),  Sp.,  It. 
fae,  Pg.  phase,  Ger.  phase.  In  Eng.  originally 
used  in  L.  form  phasis,  pi.  phases.  The  English 
use  of  phase  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  I9th  c. 
from  taking  mod.L.  pi.  phastfs  (which  was  more 
in  use  than  the  sing.)  for  an  Eng.  plural,  and 
deducing  from  this  a  sing,  phase ;  which  would 


PHASIAHID. 

be  natural  to  any  one  who  knew  that  the  French 
forms  are  phase,  phases. 

It  results  from  this  \\v.\\.  phases  is  the  written  pi.  both  of 
phasis  and  of  phase,  and  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  to  which  singular  it  is  meant  to  belong.J 

1.  Each  of  the  aspects  or  appearances  presented 
by  the  moon  or  any  planetary  body,  according  to 
the  amount  of  its  illumination  :    =  PHASIS  I. 

Thus  the  crescent  moon,  half  moon,  gibbous  moon,  and 
full  moon,  are  phases ;  but  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  points  of  new  moon,  first  quarter,  full  moon,  and  last 
quarter. 

iSia  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xxx.  295  The  period  of  the 
Moon's  phases.  Ibid,  xxxv,  350  To  the  greatest  phase,  that 
ts,  to  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  eclipsed  disk.  1854  MOSE- 
LEY  Astron.  Ixii.  {ed.  4)  187  All  those  varieties  of  phase 
which  characterize  the  changes  of  the  moon.  1868  LOCKYER 
j  l-'.ii'iu.  Astron,  iii.  g  229  Let  us  now  explain  what  are  called 
the  phases  of  the  Moon. 

2.  Any  one  aspect  ot  a  thing  of  varying  aspects ; 
I   a  state  or  stage  of  change  or  development;    » 

PHASIS  2. 
1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  I.  x.  78  These  clay-formed 

hills. .are.  .subjected  to  continual  phases,  more  or  less,  until 
j  ultimately  their  decomposition  ceases.  1843  LYTTON  Last 
I  Bar.  in.  ii,  He  saw  her  in  the  most  attractive  phase  of  her 
I  character,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  III.  iii.  190  Unfolding 
I  the  successive  phases  of  their  mighty  career.  1875  JOWETT 
I  Plato  (ed.  2)  Iv.  226  To  enter  into  each  successive  phase  of 

the  discussion  which  turns  up.    1883  LEIFCHILD  in  Contemp. 

Rev.  XLIII.  54  Shakespeare  has  painted  every  phase  of 

antagonism  to  the  world. 

3.  Physics.  A  particular  stage  or  point  in  a  re- 
curring sequence  of  movements  or  changes,  e.  g. 
a  vibration  or  undulation. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1874  SPOTTISWOODE  Polaris.  Lt.  iii. 
32  The  distance  whereby  one  set  of  waves  is  in  advance  of 
another  is  called  the  difference  of  phase.  1875  Encycl. 
Brit.  I.  101/2  Two  particles  which  are  in  the  same  stage 
of  vibration.. and  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  and 
with  equal  velocities,  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  phase. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  54  The  Phase  of 
a  simple  harmonic  motion  at  any  instant  is  the  fraction 
of  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  moving 
point  last  passed  through  its  middle  position  in  the  positive 
direction.  189*  Lightning  Spec.  Suppl  3  Mar.  Glois. 
Electr.  Terms  s.v.,  The  phase  of  an  alternating  current  or 
electro-motive  force,  is  the  proportion  of  the  whole  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  last  alternating  into  the  diiection 
considered  positive. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1898  Daily  News  12  May  6/3  The  features  of  Mr.  Wood's 
phase  reversal  and  silver  zone  plates.  1904  A.  FINDLAY 
{title}  The  Phase  Rule  and  its  Applications.  1904,  Westin. 
Gaz.  23  Apr.  12/2  Roozeboom,  who  applied  tne  phase 
doctrine  to  all  kinds  of  equilibrium,  is  the  founder  of  a  new 
branch  of  physical  chemistry. 

Phase,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PASCH,  PACE  sb% ;  an 
error  in  various  Diets.  (Webster  1828-64,  etc.)  for 
PRASE,  Min. 

Phase,  erroneous  spelling  of  FAZE  v.t  to  dis- 
compose, disturb. 

1889  *  MARK  TWAIN  '  Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  Arthur  (Tauchn.) 
II.  154  His  spirit— why,  it  wasn't  even  phased.  1898  R.  B. 
TOWNSHEND  in  Westm.  Gas.  19  Nov.  2/1  It  don't  seem  to 
'  phase  '  him  in  the  very  slightest. 

Pha'seal,  a.    [irreg.  f.  PHASE  +  -AL.]   =  PHASIC. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  667/1  The  law. .is  one  of  a 
phaseal  quantitative  degradation. 

Phaseless  (fci'zles),  a.  rare.  [f.  PHASE  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  phases,  of  unchanging  aspect. 

a  1849  P°.E  Ragged  Mount.Wks,  1865  II.  311  A  phaseless 
and  unceasing  gloom. 

t  Phasels,  phaselles,  phasiols,  var.  FASELS 
Obs.,  kidney-beans. 

156*  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  n.  13  Take  ..  Peason, 
Phasiols,  Lintelles,  and  such  like.  1562  TURNER  Baths  sb, 
All  kindes  of  pulse  as  beanes,  peasen,  phaselles  and  ciches. 
1694  MOTTBUX  Rabelais  v.  xxix,  Beans,  Pease,  Phasels  or 
Long-peasen. 

Phaseolite  (fasrolait).  Palwnt.  [ad.  mod.L. 
PhaseolTteSy  f.  phaseolus  kidney-bean  :  see  -ITE  l 
2  a.]  (See  quot.) 

[1859  PAGE  Geol.  Terms  (1865),  Phaseolites*.  .a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants  found  in  the  Tertiary  fresh-water  forma- 
tion of  Aix.]  x88*  OGILVIE,  Phaseolite. 

t  Phase'Olous.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L. phaseol-us 
(see  prec.)  +  -oos.J  Related  to  the  kidney-bean 
or  scarlet  runner. 

1681  GREW  Musarvttni.  233  It  is  neither  of  the  Phaseolous, 
nor  Fabaceous,  but  of  the  Peas-kind. 

Phaseomannite  (fciswmse'nait).  Chem.  [f. 
phaseo(lus  (see  above)  +  MANNITE.]  Another  name 
of  INOSITE. 

1859  Fownes*  Man.  Cheni.  355  lnosite..\s  identical  with 
phaseomannite,  which  occurs  in  unripe  beans  \PJtaseetus). 
i86»  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2}  III.  783. 

Phaseometer  (fiWifrnflai).  Electr.    [f.  Gr. 

s,  gen.  <paat-a#  PHASE  +  -O)METER.]    An  instru- 
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two  movable  Dobbins. 

Phasianic  (f^sis-nik),  a.   rare-1,     [f.   t 
<paoiav-6s  pheasant  +  -1C.]      Of  or  pertaining  to 
pheasants. 

1884  Pall  MalLG.  4  Apr.  4/2  The  formation  of  coverts, 
food  and  management,  and  all  other  points  and  details 
phasianic  economy. 

So  Pha»ianid  (f^-sianid)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
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the  Phasianidse  or  pheasant  family  of  gallinaceous 
birds  ;  Phasianine  (fcl-sianain)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Phasianinx,  a  sub-family  of  the  Phasianidx, 
including  the  pheasants  proper  ;  Plia'sianoid  a., 
allied  in  form  to  the  pheasants,  phasianid  ;  Pha- 
sirtnomorpnic  (fc'sif  '-n0|  m^'ifi  k)  a.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Phasiatiomorphx  [Gr.  /»o/x^i;  form],  in 
Sundevall's  classification  of  birds,  a  cohort  of  Gal- 
linx  containing  some  of  the  Phasianidsa  with  the 

Turnicidx  (Ilemipodif). 

1868  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  14  May  299  The  great  series  of  Gaf  line, 
Pavonine,  Phasianine,  and  Tetraonine  birds. 

Phasic  (fe''zik,  -sik),  a.     [f.  Gr.  <t>da-is  PHASE 

+  -IO.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
phase  or  phases  ;  presenting  phases. 

1890  Chamo.  jfrttl.  13  Sept.  588/2  It  is  not.,  the  mere 
phasic  change  of  the  moon  that  influences  the  weather. 
1898  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  417  The  number  [of  lympho- 
cytes] in  the  blood  undergoes  phasic  variation. 

Phasio'a:  see  PHASELS,  FASELS. 

II  Phasis  (te-zis,  t?i-sis).  PI.  phases  (f^-zfz, 
iei'slz).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  <fa<m  appearance,  phase, 
f.  root  <t>a-,  <t>a>>-  of  <l>aiv-nv  to  show,  appear. 

As  phases  is  the  plural  both  of  phasis  and  phase,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  allot  it  to  its  proper  singular.  But  all  instances 
befoie  i  ,th  c.  necessarily  belong  to  phasis.\ 

1.  Each  of  the  aspects  presented  by  the  moon  or 
any  planetary  body,  according  to  the  extent  of  its 
illumination.     Now  usually  phase  (PHASE  l). 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxiii.  242  May  vary 
according  to.  .the  phases  of  the  Moon.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  69  This  Author  cannot  conceive,  how  Saturn  could,  .have 
no  difference  in  its  Phasis.  a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man. 
iv.  vi.  341  The  Figure  that  discovers  the  Phasis  of  the 
Moon.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Moon,  The  earth  will 
present  all  the  same  phases  to  the  moon,  as  the  moon  does 
to  the  earth.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Phases,  To  determine  the  phasis  of 
an  Eclipse  for  any  given  time.  1791  SIBLY  Occult  Sci.  I.  158 
One  phasis  contains  ten  degrees,  and  every  sign  three  phases. 
b.  The  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon. 

1880  Ch.  Times  KVlli.  855  The  phasis  or  reappearance  of 
the  moon  after  her  conjunction  with  the  sun  takes  place 
in  about  eighteen  hours.  1899  Expositor  Nov.  363  After 
the  phasis,  i.e.  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon's  disk. 

2.  The  aspect  presented   by  a  person  or  thing  ; 
appearance;   esp.  any  one  aspect   of  a   thing   of 
varying  appearances  ;   a  state  or  stage  of  change 
or  development.     Now  usually  phase  (PHASE  2). 

1663  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  Address  20  The  Phasies  of  the 
Universe,  c  1800  H.  K.  WHITE  Time  406  Through  every 
phasis  still  'Tis  shadowy  and  deceitful.  1834  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand,  by  Seine  (1835)  4  This  agreeable  scene  assumed  a 
new  phasis  at  every  turning.  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Dis- 
cuss.  (1852)  268  Some  exercise,  and  consequently  develope, 
perhaps,  one  _  faculty  on  a  single  phasis.  1862  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  XL  L  (1872)  IV.  15  A  second  and  contemporaneous 
phasis  of  Friedrich's  affairs.  1886  BLACKIE  in  igtA  Cent. 
Apr.  528  It  is.  .only  a  new  phasis  of  an  old  thing. 

Phasm(foe-z'm).  [ad.L.fAasi/ia,  a.  Gr.  <f>dana 
spectre,  apparition,  phantom,  f.  tjxua  I  shine,  give 
light,  or  Qalv-etv  to  show,  pass,  to  appear.  At 
first  in  Gr.-L.  form  phasma,  pi.  phasmata.] 

f  1.  An  extraordinary  appearance,  esp.  of  brilliant 
light  in  the  air  ;  a  meteor.  Obs. 

1633  SWAN  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  82  Fierie  [Meteors].  .such 
as  onely  seem  to  burn,  which  are  therefore  called  Phasmala. 
1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vt.  (1701)  253/2  Hence  are  also 
Phasmes,  such  as  are  called  gulfs,  chasmes,  bloody  colours, 
and  the  like.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  xiv.  358  What 
have  we  to  say  of  Phasmes  and  Apparitions  in  the  Air  1 

2.  Anything  visionary  or  imaginary;  a  phantom, 
apparition.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20  Splendid  nothings,  meer 
phasmes.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  374  After 
a  small  space  the  lights  ..  extinguish,  and  ..  the  Phasma 
having  assumed  a  bodily  shape  or  other  false  representation 
accompanies  her.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  v.  Pi8  Such 
phasmes,  such  apparitions  are  most  of  those  excellencies 
which  men  applaud  in  themselves.  1811  W.  TENNANT 
Thane  Fife  n.  64  Flinging  their  phasms  fantastically  high. 

II  Phasma  (fae'zma).     [See  prec.] 

1.  Earlier  form  of  PHASM,  q.  v. 

2.  Zool.   A  genus  of  cursorial  orthopterous  in- 
sects,  typical   of   the   family   Phasmidie,   known 
from  their  appearance  as  Spectre-insects,  or  Walk- 
ing-sticks.     Hence  Fha-smid,  any  insect  of  the 
Phasmiiise. 


.  .  ,  .a 

a  wonderful  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  moss.  .  .  It  is  the  larval 
stage  of  a  species  of  Phasma.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  iq  Apr 
2/2  Another  singular-looking  group  are  the  Phasmidie, 
which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  vegetable  structures. 
Some..  look  exactly  like  sticks  or  stems  of  grass;  some 
might  be  mistaken  for  moss-grown  twigs. 

t  Pha-ssaehate.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  phassa- 
chates,  f.  Gr.  <paoaa  ring-dove,  cushat  +  dxarns 
agate.  J  The  lead-coloured  agate. 

ti753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Phassachates,  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  antients,  the  name  of  a  species  of  agate.] 
1828  WEBSTER,  Phassachate.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

fPhat(e,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FAT  rf.l,  vat. 

1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  1063  As  the  Brine  runs  from  the 
Salt  after  it  is  laded  out  of  the  Phats. 

t  Pha'tagin.   Obs.    Also  phataguin.    [f.  Gr. 
-       a  beast  mentioned  by  Lilian,  supposed 


to  be  a  species  of  Manis  or  pangolin.]  The  Short- 
tailed  or  Five-fingered  Pangolin  (Manisbrachyura). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  iii.  469  Of  this  animal 
[the  Pangolin]  there  is  a  variety  which  is  called  the  Phatagin, 
much  less  than  the  former. 

t  Phaune,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FAWN  f.1 

156*  BULLEYN  Bulwark,  Sick  Men  75  b,  Thei  will . .  phaune 
upon  theim,  waggyng  their  tailes. 

Plieal  (fral).  Also  pheale,  pheeal.  [Imita- 
tive.] The  cry  of  the  jackal  when  hunting. 

1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burmah  I.  117  The  peculiar 
cry  of  the  jackal,  which  is  generally  called  the  '  pheale  ',  so 
unlike  the  unearthly  nightly  howl  of  that  animal.  1895 
KIPLING  2nd  Jungle  £ff.  176  It  was  what  they  call  in  the 
Jungle  the  Pheeal,  a  kind  of  shriek  that  the  jackal  gives 
when  he  is  hunting  behind  a  tiger. 

Phear(e,  var.  FEKE  ji.i,  companion,  mate. 

fPhearse,  var.  FEES  Obs.,  the  queen  in  chess. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Flowers  Wks.  (1587)  45  Prepare  hymselfe 
to  saue  his  pawne,  or  else  to  teese  his  pbear.se. 

Pheasant  (fe-zant).  Forms:  a.  3,6fesaund, 
(4  //.  -auns),  4-6  -aunt,  -e,  4-7  -ant,  5  -antt, 
-annte,  -awut,  -awante,  -auntt,  fasand,  feisaunt, 
feysaund, -aunt, //.-aunce,  5-6  fesande,-aund(e, 
-ante ;  6  faysanne,  -sant,  feisant,  fezant,  fea- 
saunt,  -e,  Sc.  fasiane ;  6-7  feaaant,  7  feasan,  9 
(dial.)  fezen,  fezzan.  0.  4,  7-8  phesant,  6  phe- 
saunt,  -ante,  7  phasi-,  phais-,  pheis-,  pheys-, 
pheazant,  6-  pheasant.  [ME.  a.  AF.  fesant, 
fesaunt,  OF.  fesan  (i3thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  F. 
faisan  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  faisan,  \\..  fagiano  \— L.  pha- 
sidn-us,  Gr.  <pdatavus  (sc.  opus)  the  Phasian  bird, 
sb.  use  of  <pdaiav-6i  of  or  pertaining  to  $a<m,  the 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  whence  the  pheasant 
is  said  to  have  spread  into  the  west.  The  final  -/ 
is  found  also  in  OHG.,  MHG./asant  (also  fasdn, 
Ger.,  Da.,  Sv/.fasan),  Dn./azant,  all  of  Romanic 
origin.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  well-known  game-bird,  Phasi- 
anus  colchicus,  long  naturalized  in  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe;  by  extension,  applied  to 
all  the  species  of  Phasianus,  and  to  some  related 
genera.  (See  2.) 

[1059  I  tut.  Santx  Crucis  apud  Waltham  (1861)  16  Uni- 
cuique  canonico.  .ii.  perdices  aut  unus  phasianus.] 

a.f  1299  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  11.498  In  xxvj  per- 
dicibus  et  uno  fesaund  emnt.  c  13*0  Orfeo  296  Of  game 
they  fonde  grete  haunt,  Fesaunt,  heron,  and  cormerant. 
CI350  Will.  Palerne  183  Wib  fesauns  &  feldfares  and  ober 
foules  grete.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  158  In  a  mornyng. 
Come  four  Fasandis  full  fair.  1  c  1475  Syr.  fame  Deere  322 
With  fesauntes  fayre,  theyr  were  no  wane,  c  1489  CAXTON 
SonnesofAymon  iv.  124  Dyuerse  pertryches  and  feysauntes. 
1315  BARCLAY  Egloges  i,  The  crane,  the  fesant,  the  pecocke 
and  curlewe.  1535  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  370  It  is  a  more 
goodly  beinge..of  a  goodly  Fesaund.  1543  TRAHEKON  tr. 
Vigo's  Chinirg.  \\.  vi.  vii.  75  Of  chyckens,  of  hennes,  of 
capones,  of  faysannes.  1588  KYD  Househ.  Philos,  Wks. 
(1901)  246  For  the  desire  of  Feisants  or  Partrich.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  39  Sumthing  les  than 
the  fasiane.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius"  Voy.  Amoass.  321 
Patridges  and  Feasants  are  common.  1697  View  Penal 
Laws  122  None  shall  take  Fesants  or  Partridges  with 
Engins.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Fezzan,  a  pheasant. 

(3.    1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  76  A  Phesant  cam  before  here 

S'le.  1330  PALSGR.  254/1  Phesaunt  a  byrde,  /aisant.  1603 
WEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  268  The  Phesant  and  Partridg. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  770,  I  haue  no  Pheazant.  Cock 
nor  Hen.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  i.  Comm.  41  Figured 
like  a  Wood-hen  or  shee-phea^ant.  164$  G.  DANIEL  Poems 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  37  Fair  as  the  Phasiant.  a  1633  —  Idyll., 
Landskip  5  Fame,  a  peircht  Phaisant  and  the  Quest  of 
Kings,  Keepes  her  at  Bay.  1730  GRAY  Long  Story  48  A 
wicked  imp.  .Bewitch 'd  the  children  of  the  peasants,..  And 
suck'd  the  eggs,  and  kill'd  the  pheasants.  1873  'MRS. 
ALEXANDER*  Wooing  o't  xxvii,  She  enjoyed  occasionally 
startling  a  pheasant  as  it  rose  with  a  sudden  whirr. 

b.  Locally  applied  to  various  birds  of  other 
families,  as  the  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  umbellata) 
of  the  U.  S. ;  the  Mallee-bird  (Lipoa  oeellata}  of 
Australia. 

1637  T.  MORTON  N.  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  194  A  kinde  of 
fowles  which  are  commonly  called  Pheisants  but  whether 
they  be  pheysants  or  no,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine. _  17*6  W.  STORK  Ace.  East  Florida  51  The  pheasant 
is  in  size  like  the  European,  its  plumage  like  that  of  our 
partridge.  1803  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  31  Killed  three 

Sairie  hens,  and  two  pheasants.    1833  LONGF.  Hiaiv.  v.  20 
e. 

ADA 

Ph  - 

posed by  ornithologists  to  be  the  Prairie  Hen  or  Pinnated 


—  Lipoa  i 

c.  The  bird  or  its  flesh  as  an  article  of  food. 


K*  *3j3  i^i-iui  V-MO*.  nttine  \i 
:saunt  excedelh  all  fowles  in  swetenesse  and  holsomnesse. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  114  One  past  makes  up  the 
prince  and  peasan,  Though  one  eat  roots,  the  other  feasan 
1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  s,  Ackit.  n.  472  To  what  would  he  on 
Quail  and  Pheasant  swell  That  even  on  tripe  and  carrion 
could  rebel  ? 

2.  Ornith.  With  defining  words,  applied  to  par- 
ticular species  of  the  genus  Phasiamis  and  allied 
PhasianitiK  (as  Thaumalea,  Euplocamus],  and 


Pavoninse  (as  Polypledron,  Argus') ;  also  to  some 
other  birds  in  some  way  resembling  the  pheasant. 

(Lady)  Amherst  s  P.,  of  Szechuen,  China,  Thaumalea 
amhtrstix;  Argus  P..  Argus  gigantetis:  see  ARGUS  2; 
Bar-tailed  t.aRuoat  P. ;  Blood  P.,  the  Sanguine  Par- 
tridge, Ithaginis  geoffroyi;  Cheer  P.,  of  N.  India,  Phasi- 
anus wallichii ;  Copper  P.,  of  Japan  =  Stammering's  P. ; 
Eared  P.,  of  China  and  Tibet,  any  species  of  the  genus 
Crossoptilon ;  Elliot's  P.,  of  China,  Phasiamis  elliati; 
Firebacked  P.,  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  etc.,  Euplo- 
cainus  ignittis;  Gold  or  Golden  P.,  of  China  and  'libet, 
Thaumalea picta  or  Chrysolcphus pictns;  Lyre- or  Lyre- 
tailed  P.,  of  Australia  -  LYRE-BIRD;  Peacock  P.  or  Pea- 
P.,  any  species  of  Polyplectron,  akin  to  Pat'O ;  Reed- P., 
the  bearded  '\'\\.mo\.\se,Panurnspiinarmicus;  Reeves's  P.f 
of  N.  China,  Phasianus  or  Synnaticus  reevesi;  Ring- 
necked  P.,  of  China,  Phasianus  torquatus ;  Siamese 
P.,  Eiiplocamus  prxlatus ;  Silver  P.,  of  China,  Euplo- 
canms  lycthentei  us ;  Snow  P.  =  Eared  P. ;  Soemmer- 
ing's  P.,  of  Japan,  Phasianus  s<?Hi)t;eringii\  Swamp  P., 
the  Pheasant  Coucal  of  New  South  Wales,  Centropus  phnsi- 
anus;  Water  P.,  the  pheasant-tailed  Jacana,  Hydro- 
phasianus  chintrgtis. 

1819  Paiitologia  s.v.  Phasianus,  »Argus  pheasant..  .In- 
habits Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  as  large  as  a  turkey.  1743 
G.  EDWARDS  Hist.  Birds  6q,  I  have  three  Sorts  of  "Chinese 
Cock  Pheasants,  and  the  Hens  of  two  of  them.  1894  NEW- 
TON  Diet.  Birds  716  Two  other  species  of  Pheasant  have 
been  introduced  to  the  coverts  of  England,  P.  reevesi  from 
China,  remarkable  for  its  very  long  tail,  white  with  black 
bars,  and  the  *Copper  Pheasant,  P.  s&mmerringi,  from 
Japan.  1796  SIR  G.  L.  STAUNTON  Macartney's  Embassy 
China,  Plates,  No.  13  The  'Fire-backed  Pheasant  of  Java. 
1770  Chr  on.  in  Ann.  Reg.  97  A  *gold  pheasant  was  sold  for 
20  guineas.  1819  Pattlologia  s.v.  Phasianus,  The  *golden 
pheasant  of  China,  the  most  beautiful  of  this  genus.  1883 

WANDERER  '  Beauteous  Terr.  60  And  have  we  no  visions 
pleasant  Of  the  playful  "lyre-tailed  pheasant?  1864  JERDON 
Birds  of India  II.  If.  508  Near  the  Peafowl  should  be  placed 
the  genus  Polyplectron,  or  'Pea-pheasants;  often  called 
Argus  pheasants.  1770  Chroii.  in  A  nn.  Reg.  08  A  *peacock 
pheasant  [was  sold]  for  40  guineas.  1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man  n.  xiv.  137  The  species  and  sub-species  of  Polyplectron 
vso  far  resemble  this  bird  [peacock]  that  they  are  some- 
times called  peacock-pheasants.  1831-48  *Reed  pheasant 
[see  REED  s/>.'  14].  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  779  Retd- 
pheasant  is  the  local  name  in  East  Anglia  for  the  un- 
happily called  Bearded  Titmouse.  1834  Proc.  Zooi.  Soc.  n. 
34  A  second  male  specimen  of  the  "Reeves's  Pheasant, 
Phasianus  Teneratus,  Temm.,  had  also  been  sent  to  the 
Menagerie  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 
XVI.  610/1  The  "ring-pheasant  (Ph.  torquntus\  character- 
ized by  a  more  or  less  completed  circle  of  white  around  the 
lower  portion  of  the  neck.  1819  Pantologia  s.v.  Phasiamis, 
•Ringed  pheasant.  Collar  white.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 
XVI.  610/1  The  gold  and  *silver  pheasants  of  our  aviaries. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  61/2  The  rare  and  elegant  'Seem- 
mering's  Pheasant  ..a  native  of  Japan.  1847  LEICHHARDT 
Jrnl.  iii.  60  A  Centropus  phasianellus  (the  *Swamp  pheasant 
of  Moreton  Bay)  was  shot. 

b.  Sea  Pheasant,  t(<z)  the  Turbot;  (b)  the 
Pintail  Duck,  Dafila  acuta. 

1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  t.  XXL  89  Turbot ..  yeeldeth 
good  and  wholesome  nourishment . .  and  is  called  therefore 
by  some  the  Sea-pheasant.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words, 
Water  Fowl  96  The  Sea  Pheasant :  Anas  catidacuta.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  IX.  180/1  Dafila  caudacnta.  The  Pintail 
Duck.  This  is . .  the  Sea  Pheasant,  or  Cracker,  of  Willughby. 

3.  attrib.axd  Comb. ,zs pheasant-colour, -driving, 
-mew,  -poult,  -rearer,  -shooting;  pheasant-plumed, 
-tailed  adjs. ;  pheasant-cook,  the  male  pheasant ; 
pheasant-  coueal,  -cuckoo  =  Swamp  Pheasant  (see 
2) ;  pheasant-duck  =Sea  Pheasant  (/>)  (see  2  b) ; 
pheasant-finch,  Astrilda  undulata,  of  Africa; 
pheasant-grouse,  ?  a  species  of  Sharp-tailed 
,  Grouse,  Pediacetes  phasianellus  ;  pheasant-hen, 
the  female  pheasant ;  pheasant- Malay,  a  variety 
of  the  domestic  fowl ;  pheasant-wood  =  PAR- 
TRIDGE-WOOD i. 

?  1:1325  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  168  Partrich,  fesaunt  hen,  and 
*fesant  cocke.  c  1420  Lioer  Cocorvm  (1862)  36  po  fesaunt 
kok,  but  not  bo  henne.  1616  BACON  Sylva  §  852  The  Pea- 
cocke,  and  Phesant-Cocke,  and  Gold-Finch-Cocke,  have 
glorious  and  fine  Colours.  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Ainer. 
Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  42  The  beauty  of  the  breed  is  with  the 
hens,  which  are  of  a  *phea.-ant-color  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  with  a  velvety-black  neck.  1846  J.  L.  STOKES  Discov. 
Australia  I.  vi.  125,  I  enjoyed  some  very  fair  sport; 
especially  with  the  *pheasant-cuckoo.  1892  GREENER  Breech. 
Loader  224  *Pheasant-driving  is  pursued  . .  for  the  object 
of  obtaining  sporting  shots.  1871  DARWIN  Dcsc.  Man  it. 
xiv.  101  The  black-cock,  capercailzie,  "pheasant-grouse  .. 
are,  as  is  believed,  polygamists.  ?  c  1325  *  Fesaunt  hen  [see 
pheasant  cock].  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  xlviii.  I.  296  The 
Fesant  hens  of  Colchis,  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Amcr.  Poultry 
yd.  (1855)  28  The  cross  between  the  "pheasant-Malay  and 
the  Spanish  produces  a  particularly  handsome  fowl.  18*9 
Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  392  A  county. .  which ..  has  degener- 
ated . .  into  a  mere  hare-warren  and  "pheasant-mew.  1849 
D.  J.  BROWNE  Arner.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  41  The  dark 
"pheasant-plumed  breed,  both  of  Bantams  and  common 
poultry.  1575  E.  HAKE  Newes  out  of  Powles  Ch.-yd.  iv. 
D  ij  b,  Fat  *Pheasaunt  Powt,  and  Plouer  base  for  them  that 
after  come.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  lix.  (1737)  243 
Phesants,  and  Phesant  pools.  1819  Pantologia,  Ihcasai/t. 
pants,  young  pheasants.  1889  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Jacana,  The 
"pheasant-tailed  jacana  of  India,  Hydrophasianus  chintr- 
ftis. .  has  a  very  long  tail.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n. ,  'Pheasant- 
wood,  another  name  for  Partridge-wood. 

Pheasant-eye :  see  PHEASANT'S  EYE  3. 

Pheasant-eyed  (fe-zant|3i'd),  a.  [Parasyn- 
thetie  f.  pheasant-eye  +  -ED  2.]  Marked  like  the 
eye  of  a  pheasant :  applied  to  certain  flowers. 

?733  MILLKR  Card.  Did.  s.v.  Carynpltillus,  The  Damask 
Pink, ..Pheasant's  ey'd  Pink.  1754  Catal.  Seeds  in  Fam. 
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Rose  Kilravock  (Spalding  Cl.)  428  Annuals  to  be  sowed  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  spring. .Columbine.  Sea  ragwort. 
Pheasant-eyed  Pink  [etc.).  1899  Daily  Nevis  19  May  5/3 
The.  .pheasant .eyed  narcissus. 

Plieasantry  (fe-zantri).  [f.  PHEASANT  +  -BY.] 
A  place  where  pheasants  are  reared  or  kept. 

1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6360/2  His  Majesty's  Pheasantry  in 
Bushy-Park.  1856  W.  WHITE  Ox  Foot  thro'  Tyrol  xiv.  300 
There  are  pleasant  woods  behind  the  palace,  and  a 
pheasanlry. 

Pheasant's  eye.  A  name  of  certain  plants : 
cf.  PHEASANT-EYEU. 

1.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
AJonis,  esp.  A .  atilitmnalis  :   =  ADONIS  2. 

1733  MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  Adonis,or  Flos  Adonis,  Bird's- 
E>e,  or  Pheasam's-Eye.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Ft.  in. 
(ed.  4) 209  The  pheasant's  eye, .  .with  its  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

2.  The  common  white  Narcissus  (A',  poeticus). 
1871  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  May  362/2  The  Pheasant's 

eye  {Narcissus  pveticus).  1898  lYestm.  Gas.  30  Aug.  2/1 
The  '  pheasant's  eye  '  narcissus  grows  wild  upon  these  vine- 
covered  hill-sides. 

3.  (also  pheasant-eye,  pheasant's  eye  pink)  : 
the   ring-flowered    variety    of  the   Garden   Pink 
(Dianthus  flumarius  var.  annulatus). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  App.,  Pheasant's-eye  Pink. 
18*4  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  (ed.  2)  860  The  pink  is  con- 
sidered ..  to  have  proceeded  from  D.  deltoides,. .  and  the 
pheasant-eye  pinks  from  D.  plumaritts.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.,  Pink,  Pheasant's-eye. 

Pheasant-shell.  A  shell  of  the  gastropod 
genns  Phasianella,  of  the  Australian  seas ;  named 
from  the  brilliantly  coloured  and  polished  surface. 

Pheeal,  variant  of  PHEAL. 

Pheer,  variant  of  KEEE  st.i,  companion,  mate. 

Pheering,  var.  PEEKING  vii.  s6.,  marking  out 
of  land  for  ploughing. 

i8i»  SOUTEK  Agric.  Sury.  Banff's.  App.  4  (Jam.)  There 
ought  to  be  a  small  interstice  left  between  the  two  furrows, 
to  facilitate  the  next  pheering.  1896  J.  LUMSDEN  Poems 
23  It  stands  as  plain's  a  pheerin  pole. 

Pheese,  pheeze,  obs.  forms  of  FEEZE  sb. 

Pheidiac,  -an:  see  PHID-. 

Pheirs,  var.  PHAIRS,  obs.  Sc.  f.  FARCE  s&.2 

t  Pheldifare,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  FIELDFARE. 

1594  BARNFIELD  Affect,  Sheph.  it.  x,  Pit-falls  for  the  Larke 
and  Pheldlfare. 

Fhellandrene  (felae-ndrm).  Chem.  [f.  Bot. 
L.  Phellandr(ium  \  -ENS.]  A  terpene  occurring 
in  the  seeds  of  the  Water  Hemlock,  Phellandrium 
aquaticum,  and  other  plants. 

1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.^  Phellandrene,  name  given  by  P_isci 
to  a  terpene  occurring  in  Elemi,  in  the  seeds  fAPhellandrium 
ay  Hat  HUM  [etc.].  1898  Kev.  Brit.  Pltarm.  50. 

Phello-  (felc),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
cork.  Phe  lloderm  Bot.  [Gr.  Sip/M  skin],  a  layer 
of  parenchymatons  cells  containing  chlorophyll, 
formed  in  the  stems  of  some  plants  from  the  inner 
cells  of  the  phellogen ;  hence  Phellode-rnial  a., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  phelloderm.  Phe-llogen 
Bot.  [see  -GEN],  the  layer  of  meristematic  cells 
from  which  the  cork-cells  are  formed,  the  cork- 
cambium  ;  so  Phellogene'tic  a.,  producing  cork, 
of  the  nature  of  phellogen ;  Phelloge  nic  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  phellogen. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  90-1  In  some  cases 
the  phellogen  of  the  peiiderm  gives  rise  not  only  to  cork- 
cells  . .  but . .  [to]  permanent  parenchyma-cells  containing 
chlorophyll.. which  Sanio  terms  the  suberous  cortical  layer 
(Phelloderm). ..In  such  cases  the  phellogen  lies  between 
the  periderm  and  the  phelloderm,  the  outer  of  its  daughter- 
cells  producing  cork-cells,  the  inner  phelloderm.  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  Dt  Bary's  Phaner.  545  The  periderm 
consists  of  the  phellogenetic  meristem  [=  phellogen],  and 
the  tissues.. derived  from  it,  which,  .include  a. .stratum  of 
Cork-cells,  .to  which  usually,  but  not  always,  phellogenic  or 
peridermal  parenchyma,  the  Phelloderm  of  Sanio,  is  added. 
Il'id.  549  The  number  of  the  phellodermal  layers,  .is  in  most 
species  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  cork-layers  which 
appear  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Phellopla'stic.  [See  prec.  and  PLASTIC.] 
A  cork  model  or  figure  ;  the  art  of  cutting  figures 
or  models  in  cork  (also  Phellopla  sties  . 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  Let.  26  July  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  416 
In  print,  in  copper-plate,  in  painting  or  in  fello-plastic  (you 
have  seen  the  cork-model  of  Rome)/  1848  RICHTER  Lfz'atia 
13  An  intellectual  imitation  in  cork  (a/A«/<»^/<wr/V,according 
to  Buttiger's  retranslation  into  Greek).  1864  WEBSTER, 
Pkelloplastics,  the  art  of  forming  models  in  cork. 

Fhen-,  plieno-,  formative  element  in  Chem., 
(for  phsen(o-)  {.  Gr.  <fauvo-  shining,  <fxuv-nv  to  bring 
to  light,  cause  to  appear,  show ;  qmlv-ujOcu  to  come 
to  light,  appear.  First  used  by  the  French  chemist 
Laurent,  1841,  in  'hydrate  de  phe"nyle'  and  'acide 
phe'nique',  names  which  he  applied  to  the  substance 
subsequently  called  PHENOL.  These  names  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  substance  was  a  coal-tar  product, 
arising  from  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
Hence  phcn-,  pheno-  was  gradually  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  names  of  all  the  bodies  derived  from  benzene 
(i.e.  phenyl  hydride,  which  French  chemists  pro- 
posed to  call  ptene).  See  PHENE,  PHENIC,  PHENO- 
COLL,  PHENOL,  PHENOMETHOL,  PHENYL  ;  also  the 
following : 

Phenacetin    (f/nse'sftin),    the   acetyl   derivative 


f  nenac< 


of  phenetidin,  the  ethylic  ether  of  paramido- 
phenol,  hence  called  also  para-acel-pheniiiin, 
C,  H^OCjH.-NH^CHjCO) ;  it  occurs  in  white 
shining  crystals,  without  taste  or  odour,  and  is  used 
as  an  antipyretic.  fPheaamld*  (fe-namsid),  a  syno- 
nym of  phenylamide  or  aniline,  f  Phena  mylol : 
see  quot.  Phena'nthraquino  ne,  a  substance, 
(CjH^-CO),,  related  to  phenanthrene,  crystallizing 
in  shining  orange  yellow  needles.  Phena  nthrene, 
a  solid  hydrocarbon,  (C,H4-CH)3,  prepared  from 
crude  anthracene  (with  which  it  is  isomeric), 
crystallizing  in  colourless  shining  laminae.  Phe'n- 
azine,  C.H4..\r(',lI.|,  crystallizing  in  long  yel- 
lowish needles.  Phe  nazon,  a  febrifuge  pre- 
pared from  coal-tar,  called  also  antipyrin.  Phen- 
e  tidin,  the  ethyl  derivative  of  amidoplicnol.  Phe-ii- 
etol,  ethyl  phenyl  ether,  or  phenate  of  ethyl, 
C,Hs.OC«Hj,  a  volatile  aromatic-smelling  liquid  ; 
hence  phenetol  red  =  COCCININ,  C14H,jO3. 

1889  rail  Malt  G.  29  Apr.  3/1  The  coal-tar  '  analgesic  ' . . 
*Phenacetjn,  a.. white  powder,  which  has  direct  action  on 
. .  neuralgia,  and  which  presumably  b  a  narcotic.  1891 
Lancet  3  Oct.  771.  1896  Altoutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  242  The 
newer  analgesics— antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  111.570  Phenate  of  amyl,  *Phen- 
amylole.  i88x  Alhenxnm  26  Mar.  433/1  On  the  Action 
of  Aldehydes  on  "Phenanthraquinone  in  presence  of  Am- 
monia. 1882  Ibid.  16  Dec.  818/2  A  new  acid  and  a  new 
compound, . .  the  desoxybenzoin  of  *phenanthrene,  1899 
Alloutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  751  Some  of  the  synthetic 
analgesics — "phenazone  or  phenacetin — are  of  value.  1865 
MANSFIELD  Suits  377  The  probability,  .is  enhanced  by  the 
production  by  the  same  chemist  of  '  *Phenetidine  ,  an 
epibase  containing  CjHz  more  than  Anisidine.  i&99C'AGNtY 
tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  vii.  (ed.  4)  401  The  presence  of 
phenetidin  may  be  shown  by  changing  it  [the  urine]  into  its 
diazo  compound.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  111.  570 
Phenate  of  ethyl,  or  *Phenetole. 

Phenacite  (fe'nasait),  .kite  (-kait).  Min. 
[Named,  1833,  f.  Gr.  <t>(ra(,  i/x'rax-a  cheat  (on 
account  of  its  having  been  mistaken  for  quartz) 
+  -iTfil.]  A  silicate  of  glucinum,  occurring  in 
quartz-like  transparent  or  translucent  crystals, 
colourless,  wine-yellow,  or  brown. 

1834  Phil.  Mag.  Sen  in.  V.  102  Phenakite,  a  new  mineral 
from  the  Ural.  1861  H.  W.  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Min.  282  Phena- 
cite. .transparent  to  opaque.  1879  LONCF.  in  Life  (1891) 
1 1 1.  304  The  precious  stones  in  the  '  Iron  Pen  '  are  a  white 
Phenacite  from  Siberia,  a  yellow  zircon  from  Ceylon,  and  a 
red  Tourmaline  from  Maine.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  89/2  The 
rare  mineral  phenakite.  .sometimes  used  as  a  gem. 

Phenakism  (fe'nakiz'm).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  <ptva- 
Ktaitos  deception,  f.  Qcvcucifav  :  see  next.]  Decep- 
tion, cheating,  trickery ;  equivocation. 

1818-60  WHATELY  Commpl.  Bk.  (1864)  135  At  least  they 
regard  phenakism  as  a  peccadillo.  Ibid.  1 70  Who  avow  and 
openly  defend  the  system  of  what  is  called,  in  modern  phrase- 
ology, phenakism,  double-doctrine,  economy,  or  reserve. 

Phenakistoscope  (fenikittAuuip).    [mod. 

f.  Gr.  ^xyoKHTT-r/s  cheat,  impostor,  f.  <t>fvaxif-(iv  to 
cheat,  trick  +  -SCOPE.]  A  scientific  toy,  con- 
sisting of  a  disk  with  figures  upon  it  arranged 
radially,  representing  a  moving  object  in  successive 
positions;  on  turning  it  round  rapidly,  and  viewing 
the  figures  through  a  fixed  slit  (or  their  reflexions 
in  a  mirror  through  radial  slits  in  the  disk  itself), 
the  persistence  of  the  successive  visual  images 
produces  {he  impression  of  actual  motion. 

1834  Etlin.  Rev.  LIX.  160  The  ingenious  improver  of  that 
beautiful  instrument  called  the  Phenakistoscope.  1838 
BREWSTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  512/2  The  phena- 
kistoscope . .  was,  we  believe  originally  invented  by  Dr.  Koget, 
and  improved  by  M.  Plateau,  at  Brussels,  and  Mr.  Faraday. 
1881  Life  J.  C.  Maxwell  li.  36  A  scientific  toy. .called 
by  the  names  phenakistoscope,  stroboscope  or  magic  disc. 

Phenate :  see  under  PHENIC. 

t  Phene  (fin).  Chem.  Obs.  [a.  F.  phene :  see 
PHEN-.]  An  early  name  proposed  for  BENZENE. 
So  Phe'nene,  in  same  sense ;  Phe'nenyl,  the 
radical  C,H3  of  phenylene  compounds. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  564  Benzole;  Benzine,  or 
Phene.  1866  OULING  Anim.  Chem.  35  Here,  .we  have  the 
series  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons : — C«Hs  Phenene,  C?Hg 
Benzoene.  Ibid.  04  Both  phenene  C«He,  and  phenol  or 
carbolic  acid  C«H«O,  are  producible  by  transmitting  the 
vapour  of  alcohol  or  fusel  oil  through  red-hot  tubes. 

Phenetidin,  Phenetol :  see  PHEN-. 

Phengite  (fe-ndgait).  Min.  Also  8  fengite  ; 
and  in  Gr.-L.  form  phengites  (fendgsit/z),  also 
corruptly  flngites.  [ad.  L.  phengitis,  a.  Gr.  <t>ty- 
yhr/s  phengite,  selenite,  or  crystallized  gypsum, 
f.  tj>(yyo-s  light,  lustre,  moonlight :  see  -ITE  l  2  b.] 

1.  A  transparent  or  translucent  kind  of  stone 
known  to  the  ancients  ;  '  probably  crystallized  gyp- 
sum or  modern  selenite'  (Dana  Min.  (1868)  040  \ 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvi.  xxii.  II.  592  In  which  regard 
(for  that  it  is  so  resplendent)  it  hath  found  a  name  to  be 
called  Phengites :  of  this  stone  the  said  Empcrour  [Nero] 
caused  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  be  built  called  Seia.  1750 
tr.  Leonardvs'  Mirr.  Stones  103  Fingites,  is  of  a  white 
Colour,  hard  as  Marble,  and  transparent  like  Alabaster. 
1776  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  Ixiii,  The  gallery  is 
illuminated  with  pieces  of  the  transparent  marble  called 
Phengites,  fixed  in  the  wall  in  square  compartments,  and 
shedding  a  yellow  light.  1818  WEBSTER,  Phenfitf,  a  beautiful 
species  of  alabaster,  superior  in  brightness  to  most  marbles. 


2.  A  modern  name  for  muscovite,  a  strongly 
doubly-refractive  species  of  mica. 

1868  DANA  Min.  Index,  Phengite,  300.  \lliid.  309  Musco- 
vite. Common  Mica  ;  Potash  Mica. .  Phengit  v.  Kob.  Taf., 
62,  1853.]  i88s  OGILVIE,  Phtngite,  same  as  Muscovite. 

Phonic  (.frmk,  fe-nik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PHENE  4- 
-10 ;  in  F.  phjnique  (Laurent  1841).]  Pertaining 
or  related  to  phenyl  or  to  benzene ;  =  PHENVLIC. 
Phenic  acid,  another  name  of  PHENOL  or  carbolic 
acid.  Its  salts  are  Phe  nates. 

185*  Chemical  Gat.  X.  136  St.  Evre  suspected  a  connexion 
between  his  acid  and  phenic  acid  (phenofe,  phenylous  acid), 
C"H«O».  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  lit.  564  Benzole., 
belongs  to  a  group  called  the  phenic  series.  Ibid.  570  Phenic, 
or  carbolic  acid .  .Phenate  of  methyl,  or  anisole.  1866  ROSCOE 
Elem.  Chem.  xxxix.  336  Phenol,  .dissolves  in  the  alkalies, 
(riming  a  phenate.  1876  HAKLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  354  It 
is  the  first  of  the  Phenic  series.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Carat. 
1,6/1  Phenate  of  Soda  solution.  An  antiseptic  application 
for  burns,  scalds,  &c. 

Phenicine,  -in  (fe-nisan,  -in;.  Chem.  [Ety- 
|  mologically  phoemcin(et  (.  Gr.  <potn(  a  purple- 
j  red,  purple,  or  crimson,  lit.  a  Phoenician  (in 
j  reference  to  Tyrian  purple)  +  -IN.]  A  colouring 
i  matter  produced  by  the  action  of  nitro-sulphuric 
I  acid  on  phenylic  alcohol ;  indigo  carmine. 

1816  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  x.  282  From  the  properly, 
possessed  by  this  substance,  of  becoming  purple  coloured 
on  the  addition  of  certain  salts,  Mr.  Crum  terms  it  phenecin. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  379  Acids  have  no 
effect  in  preventing  the  precipitation  of  phenicin  by  salts. 
1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  388  Phenicine.. dyes  silk 
and  wool  without  the  intervention  of  a  mordant. 

Phenix,  variant  of  PHOHIIX. 

Phennig,  -ing,  obs.  forms  of  PFENNIG. 

Pheno-,  formative  element :  see  PHEN-. 

Phenocpll  (ffnokpl).  Chem.  [f.  PHENO-  + 
ending  of  GLVCOCOLL.]  A  derivative  of  phenacetin 
( =  amido-aceto-para-phenctidin) ;  in  pharmacy,  ap- 
plied to  the  hydrochloride,  as  a  febrifuge. 

1891  Lancet  9  May  1060/2  A  new  antipyretic,  hydro- 
chlorate  of  phenocoll,  a  white  crystalline  powder  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  1898  P.  .MAS-SON  Trop.  Diseases 
vi.  121,  1  have  never  seen  benefit  in  any  way  approaching 
that  of  quinine  from . .  phenocol,  parthenium, . .  or  any  of  the 
many  drugs.. recommended  in  malaria. 

Phenocryst  (fTmflcrist).  [ad.  mod.F.  phtno- 
cryste,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  (patvttv  to  show  +  npvoT(a\\os 
crystal.]  Each  of  the  large  or  conspicuous  crystals 
in  a  porphyritic  rock. 

1893  GEIKIE  Te.rttA.  Gent.  n.  (ed.  3)  155  Two  phases  of 
consolidation,  .to  be  observed,  the  first  (porphyritic)  marked 
by  the  formation  of  large  crystals  (phenocrysts)  which  were 
often  broken  and  corroded  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
action.  1903  H.  B.  GUPPY  in  Daily  Chron.  7  Nov.  3/3  The 
pyroxene  phenocrysts  usually  are  represented  by  separate 
crystals  of  the  monoclinic  as  well  as  the  rhombic  type. 

Fhenogam,  etc.,  variants  of  PHJJNOGAM,  etc. 

Phenol  (ffnpl).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  ijxuvo-  (see 
PHEN-)  +  -OL  I  (—  alcohol).]  A  hydroxyl  deri- 
vative of  benzene,  C,H5(OH),  commonly  known 
as  CARBOLIC  acid,  q.  v.  (also  phenic  or  phenylic 
acid,  phenyl  hydrate). 

1851  [see  PHENIC).  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  568 
Phenic,  or  Carbolic  Acid . .  Phenole . .  is  the  most  abundant 
acid  product  of  the  distillation  of  pit-coal.  1866  OOLINC 
Anim.  Chem.  123  Castoreum.. contains  phenol,  or  coal-tar 
kreosote.  1878  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  338  If  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  [in  benzene]  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl  an  alcohol* 
like  substance  termed  phenol  is  obtained,  /bid.  341  Phenol 
is  sometimes  called  phenyl-alcobol,  but  it  differs  from  a  true 
alcohol  in  several  respects  I ..  it  is  not  readily  oxidized  and 
yields  neither  an  aldehyde,  a  kctone,  nor  an  acid.  1890 
Nature  +  Sept.,  The  important  and  universally-known  anti* 
septic  and  disinfectant,  carbolic  acid,  or  phenol. 

b.  In  pi.  phenols,  the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of 
the  aromatic  or  benzene  series  of  hydrocarbons ; 
also,  applied  to  derivatives  of  phenol,  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  re- 
placed by  other  radicals,  the  names  of  which  are 
usually  prefixed ;  e.  g.  hromophenols  or  bromophcnic 
acids  (C«HjBrO,  etc.),  chlorophenols ,  iodophenols, 
nilrophenols  (C,H5(NO,)O.etc.),  diazo-nitrophenols 
(C.H.NjO,),  etc. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  568  The  so-called  phenols 
or  alcohols  derived  from  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series 
by  the  displacement  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  t  he  Cc  group 
by  the  group  OH.  1877  WATTS  Fmvnes  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II. 
477  These  latter  compounds,  including  the  hydroxyl-deriva* 
lives  of  benzene,  are  called  Phenols.  Ibid.  478  Monatomic 
Phenols. . .  The  phenols  exhibit  acid  as  well  as  alcoholic 
characters.  Ibid.  488  Eight-carbon  Phenols. 
O.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  948  An  antidote  tophenol 
poisoning.  Ibid.  IV.  33  Phenol  compounds.  1809  CAGKEY 
tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  vi.  (ed.  4)  240  When  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  and  phenol  group  have  passed  over  in  the  process 
of  distillation.  Ibid.  vii.  346  A  considerable  portion  of 
phenol-forming  substance. 

d.  In  comb,  with  other  chemical  terms,  de- 
nominating substances  containing  or  derived  from 
phenol,  as  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  C,H,-SO4 ,  phe- 
nol-sulphate of  potassium,  C.Hj-K-SO, ,  phenol- 
sulphonic  acid,  C.H^SO.-OH,  etc.,  phenol-phlha- 
lein,  phenol  combined  with  phthalein,  forming 
a  white  or  yellowish-white  crystalline  powder,  or 
triclink  crystals,  C,H4.(CO-C6H,-OH\. 


PHENOLIC 


Ann.  287  For  testing  the  alkalinity  of  sulphites... The  best 
[indicator]  is  phenol-phthalein  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Phenolic  (fiiy-lik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to,  phenol ;  carbolic. 

1873  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  916  Phenolic  ethers.  1880 
FRISWELL  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  id  Apr.  446  A  naphthol  was  sub- 
stituted  for  the  phenolic  or  amido  portion  of  the  molecule. 
1898  Naturalist  183  Antiseptic  tannic  and  phenolic  bodies. 

Phonological  (fiholp-dsikal) ,  a.  Also  pham-. 
[f.  pheno-  (in  phenomenon)  +  -logical  (in  meteoro- 
logical, etc.) :  rendering  Ger.  phiinologisch,  used  by 
Ur.  C.  Fritsch  in  Jahrb.  if.  k.  k.  Central-Anstatt 
fur  Meteorologie,  1853,  Vienna  1858.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  phenology  or  to  the  objects  of 
its  study.  So  Phenology  (fthflodgi),  the  study 
of  the  times  of  recurring  natural  phenomena  (see 
quot.  1884),  esp.  in  relation  to  climatic  conditions ; 
Pheno'logist,  one  who  studies  phenology. 

1875  (title)  Instructions  for  the  Observation  of  Pheno- 
logical  Phenomena,  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Me- 
teorological Society.  1883  Nature  4  Jan.  234/2  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  phenological  year  was  the  mild 
winter.  1884  Ibid.  9  Oct.  558/2  Phenology,  the  observation 
of  the  first  flowering  and  fruiting  of  plants,  the  foliation  and 
defoliation  of  trees,  the  arrival,  nesting,  and  departure  of 
birds,  and  such  like,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists 
from  time  to  time  for  nearly  150  years.  1894  Naturalist 
241  Phenological  notes  and  statistical  tables  of  rainfall 
and  temperature.  1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PL  I.  ^155  The 
study  of  the  periodic  phenomena  of  vegetation .. is  termed 
phaenology. 

f  Phe-nomen,  -mene.  Obs.  rare.  Anglicized 
form  of  PHENOMENON  [=  F.  ph/Snowine]. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxxi.  §  2.  271,  I  apply  them  to 
the  seuerall  Phoenomens  which  Mr.  Hall  shewed  me.  1651 
H.  L'ESTRANGE  Amer.  no  jfewes  44  These  fancies  and 
phenomenes  in  their  braine. 

Phenomenal  (fthp-menal),  a.  (sb.}  Also 
phicn-.  [f.  PHENOMEN-ON  +  -AL:  so  mod.F.  phi- 
nominal  (1875  in  Littre).] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  ;  consisting  of 
phenomena ;  cognizable  by  the  senses,  or  in  the 
way  of  immediate  experience  ;  apparent,  sensible, 
perceptible.  (Opposed  to  real,  absolute,  etc.,  and 
in  Philosophy  to  noumenaL)  Also  absol.,  the  phe- 
nomenal, that  which  is  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rrjl.  (1848)  I.  205  The  Mosaic 
narrative  thus  interpreted  gives  a  just  and  faithful  exposi- 
tion of  the  birth  and  parentage  and  successive  movements 
of  phenomenal  sin  (peccatum  phenomenon  \  crimen  pri- 
inarium  et  commune).  1836  EMERSON  Nature,  Idealism 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  165  Seen  in  the  light  of  thought,  the  world 
always  is  phenomenal.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  iii.  §  7  All  that 
we  know  is  therefore  phenomena! — phaenomenal  of  the 
unknown.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  534  If  a 
path  of  transit  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  noumenal  world 
could  be  found . .  should  we  not  then  be  quickly  in  possession 
of  the  truth?  1865  ]•  GROTE  Exfilor.  Philos.  \.  i,  The  ideal 
is  the  subjective,  the  phenomenal  the  objective.  1874  SIDG- 
WICK  Meth.  Ethics  II.  iii.  120  The  Phenomenal  is  the  Real : 
there  is  no  other  real  that  we  can  distinguish  from  it. 
1881  [see  PHENOMKNALIZATION].  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in 
Matter  (1892)  3  When  the  ppsitivist  demands  acceptance 
of  the  phenomenal  as  the  ultimate,  the  position  is  felt  to 
be  inadmissible. 

b.  Of,   relating  to,  or  concerned  with   pheno- 
mena, esp.  with  the  phenomena  of  any  science. 

1840  WHEWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Sc.  x.  li.  §  4.  II.  103 
Descriptive  or  Phenomenal  geology.  Ibid.  §  7.  109  We 
must  have  a  Phenomenal  science  preparatory  to  each  /Ktio. 
logical  one.  1888  A.  J.  BALFOUR  in  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Oct.  1/2 
The  belief  in  a  future  state  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
differences  between  phenomenal  and  supernatural  religion. 

c.  as  sb.  pi.  Things  of  the  nature  of  phenomena. 
1878  G.  D.  BOARDMAM  Creative  Week  289  (Cent.)  In  the 

matter  of  elemental^,  the  new  earth  will  be  identical  with 
the  old  s  in  the  matter  of  phenomenals,  the  new  earth  will 
be  different  from  the  old. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
(PHENOMENON  3)  ;  very  notable  or  remarkable, 
extraordinary,  exceptional ;  '  prodigious '. 

a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  t,  Circ.  i.  (1874)  23  To  afford  a 
glimpse  of  the  phenomenal  fact  that  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
was  indeed  for  a  time  the  refuge  of  this  shorn  lamb  [Cecco]. 
1862  B.  TAYLOR  Home  $  Air.  Ser.  n.  IL  ix.  190  Others  have 
been  found,  showing  that  the  tree  is  not  phenomenal  in  its 
appearance.  1881  Athenzum  7  Jan.  19/2  The  success  of 
Miss  Kate  Greenawajj's  '  Birthday  Book '  was  phenomenal. 

Fheuo/menali:sm.     [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

a.  That  manner  of  thinking  which  considers 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  phenomena  only. 
b.  The  metaphysical  doctrine  that  phenomena 
are  the  only  objects  of  knowledge,  or  the  only 
realities ;  externalism. 
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1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  i.  ii.  n.  §  i.  83  We  must  con- 
clude that  both  the  materialist  and  phenomenalist  are 
wrong.  1880  T.  C  MURRAY  Orig.  $  Growth  Ps.  ix.  285  He 
[G.  H.  Lewis]  differs  from  the  modern  phenomenalist  alone 
in  his  result.  1865  J.  GROTE  Explor.  Philos.  I.  92  A  view 
more  or  less  phenomenalistic  is  natural  from  the  first  to  our 
manner  of  existence  here. 

Pheuomena'lity.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -i-  -ITY.J 
The  quality  of  being  phenomenal ;  something  that 
is  phenomenal,  a  phenomenon. 

1882  J.  B.  STALLO  Concepts  ff  The.  Mod.  Physics  201 
Phenomenalities  are  the  deliverances  of  sense.  1884  tr. 
Lotze's  Metaph.  380  With  respect  to  the  Phenomenality  of 
Space,  I  have  argued.. that  the  appearance  both  of  Space 
itself  and  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  is  to  be 
referred  to  real  events  which  do  not  take  place  in  Space. 

Pheno'menalize,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  render  phenomenal ;  to  conceive  or 
represent  as  phenomenal.  Hence  Pheno  menal- 
iza  tiou,  the  action  of  phenomenalizing. 

1870  J.  C.  SIMON  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XIII.  405  This  doc- 
trine [of  Hegel]  that  the  Whole  of  Being  is  phenomenal- 
consisting  of  the  process  which  we  commonly  call  Thought 
or  Thinking,  and  which  ..  we  may  call  Phenomenalization. 


belongs  to  the  point  of  view  of  physical  science.  1865 
Reader  8  July  29  It  seems.. to  have  no  clear  superiority 
over  the  law  of  gravity,  or  any  other  generalization  of  phe- 
nomenalism. 1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  II.  ix.  402  Kant's 
Phenomenalism.  . .  The  doctrine  that  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge  are  merely  phenomenal. 
So  Pheno-menalist,  one  who  holds  or  advocates 
phenomenalism  ;  hence  Phenomenali'stic  a. 


reality  is  only  phenomenal.  Ibid.  112  Berkeley  pheno- 
menalises  finite  things,  but  not  finite  persons. 

Phenomenally  (ftiymenali),  adv.     [f.  as 

prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  phenomenal  manner  or  degree. 
a.  In  relation  to  phenomena,  b.  Extraordinarily, 
notably,  surprisingly. 

1816-7  DE  QUINCEY  Lessing  Wks.  1859  XIII.  291  Fixed 
bodies.. or  individual  things  he  [Homer]  paints  only  phe- 
nomenally, or  through  their  participation  in  these  fluent 
actions.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  15  Mar.  5/4  Describing  the 
weather  as  phenomenally  severe  for  the  season. 

Phenomena :  see  PHENOMEN. 

t  Phenome-nic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  pheen-. 
[f.  PHENOMEN-ON  +  -ic.  J  Of  the  nature  of  a  pheno- 
menon: =  PHENOMENAL  i.  So  t  Phenome'nieal 
a.  Obs.,  relating  to  phenomena:  =  PHENOMENAL  I  b. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII.  497  The  '  palpable  '  is  not  the 
'real',  but  the  '  actual ',— the  'phasnomenic',  if  you  must 
needs  have  a  big,  vague  Latin  or  Greek  word  for  it.  1858 
W.  R.  PIRIE  Inquiry  Hum.  Mind  ix.  503  The  mind  in  sleep 
being  directed  rather  to  its  phenomenical  states,  .than  to  its 
own  subjective  existence. 

Phenomenism  (fihp'meniz'm).  Philos.  Also 
phsen-.  [f.  PHENOMEN-ON  +  -ISM.]  =  PHENOME- 
NALISM b.  So  Pheno-menist,  a  holder  or  advo- 
cate of  phenomenism  ;  hence  Phenomeni-stic  a. 

1830  J.  DOUGLAS  Errors  Relig.  231  His  philosophy  was 
still  phenomenism.  1852  Bp.  FORBES  Nicene  Cr.  107^  Some 
have  maintained  a  pure  idealism,  others  a  pure  materialism, 
and  a  tliird  party  pure  phaenomenism.  1865  J.  GROTE 
Explor.  Philos.  i.  182  The  notion  of  an  unknowable  noume- 
nism  with  which  phaenomenism.  .is  contrasted.  1871  W.G. 
WARD  Ess.  Philos.  Theism  (1884)  I.  i  English  philosophers 
. .  may  be  divided  into  two  sharply  contrasted  classes,  whom 
we  may  call  objectivists  and  phenomenists  respectively. 
1893  W.  WARD  W.  G.  WardtfCath.  Revival  328  We  would 
thus. .address  some  phenomenistic  opponent. 

Fheno'menize,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  make  phenomenal  or  apparent  to  the  senses  or 
mind ;  to  treat  as  a  phenomenon. 

1860  J.  YOUNG  Prov.  Reason  33  The  ego  of  consciousness 
is  only  the  manifested,  the  phenomenized  ego.  Ibid.  245 
Phenomena  are  phenomena  of  something  actual  behind 
them,  which  they  phenomenize,  and  thereby  reveal. 

Phenomenology  (fthpmenp-lodji).  [f.  PHE- 
NOMENON +  -LOGY.]  a.  The  science  of  pheno- 
mena as  distinct  from  that  of  being  (ontology),  b. 
That  division  of  any  science  which  describes  and 
classifies  its  phenomena. 

1797  J.  ROBISON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Philosophy 
§  47  This  part  of  philosophy  may  be  called  Phenomenology. 
1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  yii.  (1877)  121  If  we 
consider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of  observing  and 
generalising  the  various  phaenomena  it  reveals.. we  have 
one.. department  of  mental  science;  and  this  we  call  the 
phaenomenology  of  the  mind . . ;  we  might  call  it  phenomenal 
psychology.  1840  WHEWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Sci.  x.  it  (1847) 
II.  464  Each  Palaetiological  Science,  when  complete,  must 
possess  three  members :  the  Phenomenology,  the  Etiology, 
and  the  Theory.  1875  MANSEL  Gnostic  Heresies  i.  3  Be- 
tween the  real  and  the  apparent,  between  ontology  and 
phenomenology. 

Hence  Pheno-meiiolo'gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  phenomenology. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  1. 26 
Phenomenological,  as  opposed  to  ontological.  1891  tr.  De 
La  Saussaye's  Man.  Sc.  Relig.  i.  8  We  proceed  to  treat  the 
phenomenological  facts. 

Phenomenon  (fity-men^n).  PI.  -a.  Forms : 
Sing.  7  phain-,  7-9  pheen-,  7-  phenomenon ; 
(0.  erron.  8-9  -omena).  PI.  a.  7-  -omena;  0.  7-9 
-omenons  ;  7.  erron.  7-8  -omeuas  (-a's).  [a.  L. 
(post-cl.)  phenomenon,  pi.  -a,  a.  Gr.  <paivo/itvov, 
pi.  -neva  (absol.  use  of  pr.  pple.  passive  of  <palveiv 
to  show,  pass,  to  be  seen,  to  appear)  appearing, 
apparent  (to  the  senses  or  mind),  hence  TO.  <j>aiv6- 
pfva  things  that  appear,  appearances,  phenomena. 
Cf.  F.  phtnomene  (1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ,  It.,  Sp. 
fenomeno,  Pg.  phenomena ;  Ger.  phanomen] 

1.  In  scientific  and  general  use :  A  thing  that 
appears,  or  is  perceived  or  observed ;  an  individual 


PHENOMETHOL. 

fact,  occurrence,  or  change  as  perceived  by  any 
of  the  senses,  or  by  the  mind  :  applied  chiefly  to 
a  fact  or  occurrence,  the  cause  or  explanation  of 
which  is  in  question. 

(11639  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Badthm.  in  Kelij.  (1651)  102 
Somwhat  I  must  note  in  this  strange  Phainomenon.  1692 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  203  The  most  considerable  phaeno- 
menon belonging  to  terrestrial  bodies  is  the  general  action 
of  gravitation.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  ii.  (1840)  45 
Observing  an  unusual  and  surprising  phenomenon,  viz.  a 
star  at  Noonday,  moving  in  a  particular  orbit.  1785  REID 
Intell.  Powers  618  That  every  phaenomenon  must  have 
a  cause,  was  always  taken  for  granted.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat. 
Phil.  II.  63  Any  phenomenon,  the  beginning  or  end  of  which 
is  seen  at  the  same  instant  by  observers  under  different 
meridians,  affords  the  means  of  determining  the  difference 
i  of  longitude.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  75  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  common  phenomenon  of  a  piece  of  metal 
being  eaten  away  by  rust. 

(3.  (erron.)    1576  TOLDERVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  IV.  79  The 
landlady  being  so  strange  a  phaenomena  as  to  be  Conscien- 
tious.    18156  OLMSTED  Slave  States  285  A  phenomena  of 
pregnant  importance. 
b.  Plural. 

a.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  ix.  8  i  It  is  not  repugnant 
to  any  of  the  phainomena.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  n. 
v,  Those  more  large  Phenomena  of  Day  and  Nigjit,  Winter 
and  Summer.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas,  Faith  iii.  104  The 
shifting  phenomena  of  sensation. 

ft.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  A>  Card.  55  The  efficient  Cause 
of  the  several  Phaenomenons.  1708  Brit.  Apollo^  No.  102. 
2/1  The  two  Phaenomenons,  which  you  question.  1735 


y.  (erron)  1635  (title)  Atlas  Ccelestis,  Containing  the 
Systems  and  Theoryes  of  the  Planets,,  .and  other  Pheno- 
menas  of  the  Heavens.  1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  17  In 
the  Ascension  of  Water  in  Pumps,  and  in  other  Phaenomena 's 
of  that  kind.  1751  Guide  to  Stage  29  Phenomena's  which 
have  appear'd  nowhere  but  upon  our  theatres.  1767  MRS  S. 
PENNINCTON  Lett.  111.  13  All  the  phenomina:  of  Nature. 

t  O.  Phr.   To  save  (or  salve)  the  phenomena  (tr. 

I    Gr.  auifciv  r(i  (paifo/wa)  :  to  reconcile  the  observed 

|    and  admitted  facts  with  some  theory  or  doctrine 

with  which  they  appear  to  disagree.     To  solve  a 

phenomenon  :  to  explain  or  nccount  for  an  observed 

fact  (so  solution  of  a  phenomenon).  Obs. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Superstition  (Arb.)  345  Like  Astronomers, 
which  did  faigne  Eccentricks  and  Epicycles,  and  such 
Engines  of  Orbs,  to  save  the  Phenomena;  though  they 
knew,  there  were  no  such  Things.  1643  M'LT°N  Divorce  \. 
i,  To  save  the  phenomenon  of  our  Saviours  answer  to  the 
Pharises.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  II.  ii,  Conceits 
of  eminent  use  to  salve  magneticall  Phenomena's,  1662 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  q  To  solve  the  Phaenomena 
of  nature.  1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rediv.  214  The  Phenomena 
of  Government  cannot  be  salved.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  ix. 
(1709)  105  An  original  solution  of  this  phaenomenon.  1748 
HUME  Ess.  $  Treat.  (1777)  II.  134  The  solution  of  their 
phenomenon  is  obvious. 

2.  In  philosophical  use:  That  of  which  the  senses 
or  the  mind  directly  takes  note;  an  immediate 
object  of  perception  (as  distinguished  from  sub- 
stance, or  a  thing  in  itself).  Opposed  to  Nou- 
MENON.) 

1788  REID  Active  Powers  i.vi.  43-7.  1836  EMERSON  Nature, 
Idealism  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  160  It  is  the  uniform  effect  of 
culture  in  the  human  mind.. to  lead  us  to  regard  nature  as 
phenomenon,  not  as  substance.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas. 
Faith  iv.  184  Self,  therefore,  is  not  a  phenomenon,  nor  yet 
a  bundle  of  phenomena.  1895  HUXLEY  in  igtA  Cent.  Mar. 
536  The  doctrine  that  the  subject-matter  of  knowledge  is 
limited  to  phenomena,  .is  common  to  all  I  have  mentioned 
[Hume,  Berkeley,  Locke).  1895  A.  J.  BALFOUR  Found. 
'  Belie/ '(ed.  2)  7  Its  leading  doctrines  are  tliat  we  may  know 
'phenomena'  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  connected, 
but  nothing  more  [etc.]. 

8.  Something  very  notable  or  extraordinary; 
a  highly  exceptional  or  unaccountable  fact  or 
occurrence ;  colloq.  a  thing,  person,  or  animal  re- 
markable for  some  unusual  quality ;  a  prodigy. 

1771  Junius  Lett.  Ivii.  (1772)  II.  257  From  whatever  origin 
your  influence  in  this  country  arises,  it  is  a  phaEnomenon  m 
the  history  of  human  virtue.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Ceog.  I. 
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ment  in  India  is  a  phenomenon.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick. 
xxiii,  '  This,  Sir  ',  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  bringing  the 
maiden  forward,  'this  is  the  infant  phenomenon— Bliss 
Ninetta  Crummies '.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  May  631  People  do 
not  usually  feel  the  same  affection  for  phenomenon!,  how- 
ever curious,  that  they  do  for  perfectly  commonplace  human 
creatures.  1877  E-  R-  CONDER  Bas.  Faith  (1884)  App.  I. 
iii.  §  8  note.  The  perversion  of  this  word  '  phenomenon  into 
the  sense  of  'prodigy'.  Even  educated  people  may  be 
found  speaking  of  a  remarkable  occurrence  as  '  Quite  a 
phenomenon  '. 

1 4.  That  which  appears  or  seems  to  a  person  to 
be  the  correct  view ;  one's  (own)  notion,  opinion, 
or  theory.  Obs.  rare. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  HI.  21  Self  love  produceth  in  us 


own  Phaenomena. 

tPheuO-menous,  a.    Obs.  rare-'1,     [f.  prec. 
+  -ous.]   =  PHENOMENAL  2. 

1754  FIELDING  ?.  Wild  n.  xii,  To  account  for  many  occur, 
rences  of  the  phaenomenous  kind. 

t  Phenome-thol.  Chem.  [f.  PHENO-  +  METH(YL 
+  -OL  i.]     An  obs.  name  of  ANISOL. 


PHENOSE. 

1857  MILLEII  Efem.  Chan.  III.  492  If  anisic  acid  be  di»- 
tilled  with  ;>n  c.xcc^  of»;ui^tic  biiryla,  it  yields  a  compound 
termed  aiihole,  or  pheiwmcthole. 

Phenose  (.f/'n^s).  Chem.  [f.  PHEN-  +  -OHE-.] 
A  s\veetish  amorphous  deliquescent  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on 
benzene,  and  having  the  general  formula  C,UlaO, 
of  the  caibohydrates. 

1878  KINGZETT  Anim.  Chcm.  402  Phenose,  as  this  body  b 
termed,  is  not  fermentible,  but  if  its  production,  .be  here- 
aftcrwards  confirmed,  it  is  of  the  greater  importance,  since 
it  directly  connects  the  so-called  carbohydrates  with  the 
benzene  series  and  with  the  fatty  acid  series.  1891  MORLEY 
&  Mum  H'tMs'  Diet.  Chem.  III.  838  Phenose  CoHiiOe. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ClOH  on  benzene  in  the 
dark, . .  also  by  the  electrolysis  of  toluene  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  dilute  H2SO4. 

Phenozygous,  variant  of  PH^NOZTQOUS. 

Phenyl  ifrnil,  fe-nil).  Chem.  [f.  PHEN-  +  -YL, 
lit.  '  radical  of  benzene  (phene) '.] 

1.  The  monovalent  organic  radical  C,H5  (also 
symbolized  Ph),  which  exists  in  the  free  state  as 
DIFHENYL,  HjCj-C.Hj,  and  enters  as  a  radical 
into    benzene   (fhenyl  hydride),  phenol   (phenyl 
hydroxyl},  aniline  (p/tenylamine),  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive series  of  organic  compounds. 

1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  The.  viii.  (ed.  2)  238  A  compound 
radical  called  phenyle,  a  name  given  by  Laurent  to  the  sup- 
posed base  of  the  volatile  liquid,  obtained  by  compressing 
oil  gas,  which  was  first  examined  by  Faraday,  and  de- 
nominated by  him  benzole.  1857  MILLER  Elem.Chem.  III. 
563  Compounds  . .  have  been  formed,  which  appear  to  con- 
tain oxide  of  phenyl  in  combination  with  acids.  1862  N. 
Syd.  Soc.  year-it.  Med.  441  On  some  applications  of  Car- 
bolic Acid  or  Oxide  of  Phenyle.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wttrts' 
Atom.  The.  220  Phenyl  ..  wants  but  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
to  become  benzene. 

2.  attrib.   and    Comb.,    as  phenyl  acetate,  car- 
bonate, cyanide,  ether,  ketones,  oxide,  phosphate, 
sulphide ;   phenyl  compounds,    derivatives,    etc. ; 
phenyl-blue,  dimethyl-amido-phenylimide  of  qui- 
none;  phenyl-brown,  a  colouring  matter,  possess- 
ing explosive  properties. 

1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chem.  123  This  relationship  of  salicic 
and  phenyl  compounds.  187*  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  018 
Phenyl  carbonate.  ..  Phenyl  phosphates  [etc.].  1875  laid. 
VII.  945  The  explosive  character  of  the  phenyl-brown  is. . 
due  to  the  dinitrophenol.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jakseh's  Clin. 
Diagn.  vii.  (ed.  4)  400  The  exhibition  of  salol  (phenyl-aether 
of  salicylic  acid). 

b.  Freely  combined  (hyphened  or  written  con- 
nectedly) with  other  chemical  terms,  denominating 
compounds  into  which  phenyl  enters  as  a  radical, 
often  replacing  hydrogen  or  other  monovalent 
element  or  group ;  such  are,  e.  g. 

Phenyl  ace  tamide  =  ACETANILIDE.  Phenyl-ace-tic 
a.:  see  quot.  1877.  Phenyl-ace  tylene :  see  quot.  1872. 
Phenyl  gly-coi.adiatomicalcohol.C.H-.-CHOH.CH-jOH. 
Phenyl  hydra  zine:  see  quot.  1002.  Fhenyl-sulphtrric 
a.,  sulpho-carbolic  :  see  quot.  1880. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  418  *Phenyl-acelamide  or 
Acetanilide . .  Produced  by  the  action  of  aniline  upon  acetic 
anhydride  or  chloride  of  acetyl.  1885  8  FAGGE  &  PYE.SMITH 
Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  1.  205  Antifebnn  (.  .phenyl-acetamide) 
is  said  to  be  more  useful,  more  agreeable,  and  more  safe 
than  any.  1877  WATTS  Fowttes'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  H.  528 
Alpha-toluic or  "phenyl-acetic acid, CjHj-C^'COaH.  1885 


1871  WATTS  Diet.'  Chem.  VI.  920  "Phenyl- 
acetylene.  Syn.  with  Acetenyl-benzene.  1885  REMSEN 
Org.  Chem.  (1888)  p.  ix,  Phenyl-acetylene  and  Derivatives. 
1897  Attbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  213  The  property  of  *phenyl- 
hydrazin  to  form  with  grape-sugar  a  characteristic  crystalline 
compound  called  phenyl-glucosagon.  1901  Eneycl.  Brit. 
XXVI. 721/2  E.  Fischer  [in]  1884, made  theall-importantdis- 
coveryofphenylhydrazine,C6H5-NH.NH«orPh.NH.NH2. 
1880  GARROU  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Meet.  177  Sulphocarbolic  or 
"phenylsulphuric  acid  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 
HencePhenyla-micu.  =  ANILIC.  Phe-nylami  de 
Axn  u  IK.  Phe'nylami  ue,  the  systematic  name 
of  ANILINE  (inonophenylamine),  NHj.C,Hj,  and 
of  a  large  series  of  compounds  of  the  same  type, 
'  organic  bases  derived  from  ammonia  by  the 
substitution  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  phenyl  for 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen'  (Watts) ; 
e.  g.  diphenylamine,  NH(C,H5)a,  triphenylamine, 
N(C6H|^3;  soazophenylamine, NHa.C6HaN,ir0/«o- 
phcnylamine,  NHj-CjH,!?!',  chloro-,  iodo-,  nitro- 
phcnylamine,  etc.  Phe  nylate,  a  salt  of  phenylic 
acid.  Phe-nylene,  the  hydrocarbon  C,H, ;  hence 
phcnylene-diamine,CJli(N'\\^v;  etc.  f  Pheny  Ha, 
obs.  synonym  of  phenylamine  (aniline).  Phenylic 
(fnii'lik)  a.,  of  or  derived  from  phenyl ;  phenylic 
acid,  alcohol,  other  names  for  Phenol  or  Carbolic 
acid ;  also  formerly  called  Phe'nylous  acid. 
Phe-nylimi  de  (!MIDE)  :  see  quot.  1 866.  Pheny  1- 
n-rea  =  CARBANILAMIDE. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  IV.  419  * rhcnylamic  acids. 
Anilic  acids.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chcm.  III.  255  Aniline, 
Kyanol,  *Phcnylamide,  Phenylia,  Crystalline,  or  Benzidam 
(CijH;N).  .  .This  remarkable  base  may  be  prepared  from 
several  sources,  and  by  a  variety  of  reactions.  1866  ROSCOE 
Elem.  Chem.  xxxix.  338  Aniline  has  been  called  *Phenyla- 
mine . .  but  it  cannot  be  prepared  like  an  amine.  1880 
FRISWELL  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  16  Apr.  442/1  The  earliest 
violets  obtained  by  artificial  means  were  those  produced  by 
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the  action  of  pure  aniline,  or  phenylamine,  on  roseine.  1880 
Athenaeum  27  Nov.  713/1  The  authors. .have  thus  prepared 
aluminic  methylale,..*phenylate,  &c.  1866  WATTS  Diet. 
Chan.  IV.  480  "Phenylcne.  CV.Hi.  A  liquid  having  this 
composition  and  boiling  at  91°  was  found  by  Church  among 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  phenyltc  chloride  with 
sodium-amalgam.  1876  Atlu-n.-eum  16  Dec.  806/1  '  Phc- 
nylene-diamine  '  obtained  from  dinitro-benzene  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents.  1857  "Phenylia  {see  phenylamide].  1858 
THUDICHUM  Urine  339  *Phenylic  acid  was  discovered,  by 
Kunge,  in  tar  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Mttf.  11.  044  Carbolic  acid  is  obtained  from 
phenic  acid  or  phenylic  alcohol,  a  product  of  coal.tar  distil- 
lation. 1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  419  *Phenylimides  or 
Anils,  tertiary  monamides  . .  which  . .  may  he  regarded  as 
aniline  in  which  2  atoms  of  H[ydrogen]  are  replaced  by 
a  diatomic  radicle:  e.g.  C«Hv(CiHiO2)"'N,  phenyl-succim- 
mide.  185*  *Phenylous  acid  [see  PHENicJ.  1857  MILLER 
Elem.  Chein.  III.  616  "Phenyl-urea  (carbanilamide). 

Fheon  (fi'pn).    Alsoffeon.    [Origin  unknown. 

Identity  has  been  suggested  with  ty?  ,foinc,foent,  mod.F. 
fottine,  a  pitchfork,  or  trident  for  catching  fish,  etc.,  the 
regular  Eng.  repr.  of  which  is  FOIN  ;  but  the  pheon  is  never 
a  fork,  and  \bxfouine  is  not  essentially  barbed.} 

1.  Her.  '  A  charge  representing  a  broad  barbed 
arrow,  or  head  of  a  javelin'  (Fairholt).     Either 
identical  with  the  figure  called  the  broad  arrow,  or 
differing  only  in  being  engrailed  on  the  inner  edge. 

1486  Sit.  St.  A  Wans,  Her.  Bv,  Feons  be  calde  in  arrays 
brode  arow  hedys.  156*  LEIGH  Armorie  175  A  Pheon 
Azure,  whiche  signifieth  the  hedd  of  a  Darte.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  iv.  xiv.  (1611)  228  The  pheon  is  the  head  of  an 
instrument  of  the  missile  sort  which  we  call  a  dart  1864 
BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  <y  Pop.  ix.  49  Unless  the  contrary  be 
specified,  the  point  of  the  Pheon  is  blazoned  to  the  base. 

2.  As  the  name  of  an  actual  weapon  :  see  quots. 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  "Jot  Triumph,  iv.  509  Canst  thou  his 

Skin  with  barbed  pheons  pierce  ?  [1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume 
in  Eng.  (ed,  2)  Gloss.,  Pheon,  a  barbed  javelin,  carried  by 
sergeants-at-armsin  theking'spresenceasearlyas  Richard  1  s 
time.] 

Phere,  var.  FEBE  sb.1  companion,  s6.'*  company. 

Pherecratean  (fe  rfkratran),  a.  (s-6.)  Gr.  and 
Lot.  Pros.  [f.  L.  Pherecrallus,  a.  Gr.  <t>fptiepan(ios 
(f.  ^(ptxparrjt  name  of  a  Greek  poet)  +  -AN.]  Name 
of  a  logacedic  metre  or  verse  consisting  of  three 
feet,  normally  a  spondee,  dactyl,  and  spondee  (or 
trochee),  but  admitting  of  some  variations.  Also 
called  Fherecxatian  (-kr^-J'an),  Pherecratic 
(-kra-tik). 

1788  LEMPRIERE  Classical  Diet.  (1826)  511/1  He  [Phere- 
crates]  invented  a  sort  of  verse,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  Pherccratian.  1797  Eneycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  456/2 
Pherecrates  . .  was  author  of  a  kind  of  verse  called,  from  his 
own  name,  Pherecratick. . .  This  verse  of  Horace  ( .  .Quatnvis 
pontica  pinus)  is  a  Pherecratick  verse.  1861  HADLF.Y  Greek 
Gram.  §  921  Pherecratean  verses  are  sometimes  combined 
in  systems:  but  much  more  frequent  are  Glyconic  systems 
closing  with  a  Pherecratean. 

t  Pne-retrer,  obs.  form  of  FEBETBAK. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  I.  v.  77  Certaine  Phe- 
retrers,  whose  facultie  it  is  to  sette  for  the  burialles. 

t  Phese,  obs.  form  of  FEEZE  v. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  IL  iii.  215  And  a  be  proud  with  me, 
ilephese  his  pride. 

Pheslke,  obs.  form  of  PHYSIC. 

Phesyoion,  Phetonesse,  Pheuterer,  obs.  ff. 
PHYSICIAN,  PYTHONESS,  FEWTEHEB. 

Phew  (fi«,  fi«),  int.  (v.,  sb.)  Also  7  (pheut), 
pfew,  8  phu,  Q  phugh :  see  also  PHO,  PHOO. 
[Representing  the  action  of  puffing  or  blowing 
away  with  the  lips.]  A  vocal  gesture  expressing 
impatience,  disgust,  discomfort,  or  weariness. 

1604  MARSTON  &  WEBSTER  Ma/content  i.  iv,  Pheut,  I'll 
not  shrink.  1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  iv.  i,  Phew,  sir,  do  not 
stand  upon  that.  1737  VANBR.  &  CIB.  journ.  Lond.  l.  i, 
Phu  1  a  fig  for  his  money.  1856  BOKER  Poems  (1857)  II. 
133  As  for  your  share,— phew  1  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i, 
Phew-ew  !  Jermyn  manages  the  estate  badly,  then.  189* 
H.  HUTCHINSON  Fairvi.  Isl.  16  '  Phugh  I  and  isn't  it  hot  ? ' 
b.  (nonce-uses)  as  vt.  intr.  to  utter  the  exclama- 
tion '  phew ! ' ;  as  sb.  an  utterance  of  this. 

1858  FARRAR  Eric  II.  ii,  Eric  only  '  phewed  '  again  two  or 
three  times,  and  thought  of  Montagu.  1904  ADA  CAM- 
BRIDGE Sisters  70  Soon  Rose  heard  sighs  and  phews,  and 
sudden  rustlings  and  slappings. 

Phi- :  see  PHY-. 

Phial  (fsi'al),  sb.    Forms :  a.  4  flol,  4-5  fyole, 

5  fyoll(e,  fialle,  6  fyol,  7  Sole.    0.  4  phyall(e, 

6  phiall,  7  phiole,  phyal,  7-  phial.    See  also 
VIAL.     [ME.  a.  F./i)/(j(i2thc.  In  Hatz.-Darm.), 
also  phiole  (i3th  c.   in   Littre),   in  Cotgr.  fole, 
phiole  •=  Pr./o/a,  It.  fiala,  ad.  late  L.  phiola,  L. 
phiala,  ad.  Gr.  i/>ii\j;  a  broad  flat  vessel.] 

A  vessel  for  holding  liquids,  esp.  drinks  ;  for- 
merly variously  applied ;  now  usually  a  small  glass 
bottle,  esp,  for  liquid  medicine.  ^Leyden  phial= 
Leyden  jar :  see  LEYDEN.  Bologna  phial:  see 
BOLOGNA. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1476  Fyoles  fretted  with  flores  &    ; 
fleez  of  golde.    138*  WYCLIF  A*w»/.  vii.  84  Silueren  fiols        ° 


PHILADELPHIA!*. 

phial  on  one,  and  then  touch  the  wire.  1806  Med  Jrnl. 
XV.  433  Very  little  of  it  will  be  lost,  provided  the  phial  be 
properly  shaken.  i8»o  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  235 
The  phial  was  suddenly  corked  and  inverted.  1846  JOYCE 
Set.  Dial.  vii.  vi.  (1849)  461  We  will  describe  what  is  usually 
called  the  Leyden  phial  1873  HALE  hi  His  Name  iii.  16 
What  is  the  elixir  in  your  phial  ? 

b.  fig.  (See  Rev.  v.  8,  xvi.  i.)    Cf.  VIAL. 

1649  Jn«.  TAYLOR  (it.  Exemp.  ll.  Disc.  xi.  12  That  my 
Prayers  being ..  presented  in  the  Phial  of  the  Saints  may 


phials  of  wrath  For  certain  years. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  phial-book,  -glass ;  phial- 
like  adj. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxix.  Si  Eggs  ..  of  a  long 
phial-like  form.  1851  Blackiu.  Mag.  June  688  The  homoeo- 
pathist  pulling  out ..  his  phial-book. 

Hence  Phi-al  v.  trans.,  to  store  or  keep  in  a  phial, 
to  bottle  up  ;  Phi-alfnl,  as  much  as  fills  a  phial. 

a  1763  SHENSTONE  Lave  ft  Hon.  164  Full  on  my  fenceless 
head  its  phial'd  wrath  May  Fat*  exhaust.  1769  LANE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  319  The  liquor  being  shaken,  and 
another  phial-full  taken  up  soon  after. 

Phialine  (fai'alin, -sin),  <;.  rare.  [f.  PHIAL  si. 
-t-  -INK2.]  Resembling  a  phial  or  that  of  a  phial. 

1881  H.  B.  BRADY  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  62  A  thin 
peripheral  border,  surmounted  by  a  stout  sessile  phialine  lip. 

Fhidiac  (fsi'diaek),  a.  Also  Fheidiac.  [ml. 
L.  Phidiac-us,  Or.  -t>«5ia*os,  f.  ttiSlat,  Phidias.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  the  work  of  Phidias,  the 
most  famous  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece.  So 
Phidi  acan  a.  ;  also  Phi'dian  i  Phei'dian)  a. 

1809  BYRON  Bards  ff  Rev.  liii,  Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  . . 
Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks.  1823 
—  Juan  xiu.  ex,  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble.  1870 
EMERSON  Soc.  ft  Solit.  XL  271  Features  that  explain  the 
Phidian  sculpture.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  175 
Throughout  all  the  works  of  Pheidiac  art  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  iSBj  F.  B.  VAN  VORST  Without  a.  Compass  8 
He  had  endeavoured  to  breathe  into  that  most  refractory  of 
all  materials.. Phidiacan  forms. 

Phife,  obs  form  of  FIFE. 

Phil-,  form  of  PIIILO-  used  before  a  vowel  or  h. 

-phil  (fil)>  -pllile  (foil),  combining  element 
repr.  Or.  <t>i\m  loving,  dear.  In  Greek,  found 
only  in  certain  personal  names,  where  it  means 
'dear,  beloved",  as  AiV<Aos  (denr  to  Zeus),  8«o- 
<fx\os  (dear  to  God).  In  med.  and  mod.L.  often 
used  as  a  second  element  in  form  -pkilus,  -phila, 
with  sense '  lover,  loving '  (e.  g.  botanophilus  (Linn.) 
lover  of  planls,  amateur  botanist,  Ammophila, 
generic  name).  Hence  in  French  words  -phile,  in 
Eng.  -phile  or  later  -phil,  as  Angiophil(e,  Kusso- 
phil(e,  Slavophil(e,  Turcophil(e,  for  which  forms 
with  the  prefix  PHILO-  are  more  correct  ctymolo- 
gically ;  so  conchophil(e  (shell-loving) ,  gastrophil(e, 
oxyp/tilU,  etc.  Hence  also  -PBILOUS,  q.  v. 

Philabeg,  erroneous  form  of  FILIBEG,  a  kilt. 

Philadelphia!!  (filade-lfian),  a.  and  sb.  [In 
sense  I,  f.  Gr.  $xAa8cA<f«'a  brotherly  love  (f.  <p«Aa- 
&(\<t>os  loving  one's  brother  or  sister,  f.  PHILO-  + 
d8fA</xit  brother,  aotA<f>r}  sister)  +  -AN  ;  in  sense  a 
in  part,  and  in  3,  4,  f.  Gr.  *iActS«Ad>«ia,  f/iila- 


thropian  love  of  men  into  our  hearts,  but  especially  phila- 
delphian, the  love  of  the  brethren.  1868  Sat.  Rev.n  June 
778/2  His  unfortunate  brother  must. .suffer  for  the  blasphe- 
mous philadelphian  piety  of  his  profane  advocate. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Philadelphians :   see 
B.  2,  and  cf.  Rev.  iii.  7-13. 

1693  BEVERLEY  True  St.  Gosf.  Truth  Pref.  Aij,  That 
Philadelphian  Slate,  to  which  Christ  hath  opened  a  Door, 
which  none  can  shut.  1697  (title)  State  of  Philadelphia  n 
Society.  Ibid.  5  Where  are  these  Pillars  of  the  Philadelphian 
Temple  ?  1764  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  (1844) 
II.  282/2  A  notion  that  her  (Jane  Leadley's]  Philadelphian 
society  was  the  true  kingdom  of  Christ.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT 
Diet.  Sects,  tic.  (1886)  s.v.,  The  Philadelphian  Society  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  spread  of  that  mystical  piety  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  the  works  of.. William  Law,  and  which 
affected  in  no  small  degree  the  early  stages  of  Methodism. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania,  or  to 
any  other  place  of  the  name. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphns. 
B.  so.    1.  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Philadelphia,  a  womans  name, 
and  signifies  brotherly  or  sisterly  love.  And  lovers  of 
Brothers  or  Sisters,  are  stiled  Philadelphians.  . 

2.  (//.)  A  religious  society  or  party  organized  u 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  c.  under  the 
name  of  the  Philadelphian  Society. 

The  name  appears  to  have  combined  a  reference 
sense  of  the  Gr.  *.AaS<A«i«  brotherly  love,  with  one  to  the 
church  of  Philadelphia,  Gr.  »iA««<A««i».  in  Rev.  m  7-'3- 

1693  BEVERLEY  True  St.  Gosp.  Truth  Pref.  A  11,  1  hat  .. 
none  should  take  their  Crown,  who  are  true  Philadelpluans. 


n.  6  You . .  that  drinke  wine  in  phials  [1611  bowls).     1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Phial,  a  plain  pot  with  a  wide  mouth, 
whereout  a  man  might  drink  enough.    1669  BOYLE  Contn. 
Nevi  Exp.  ll.  (1682)  12  A  Glass  Phial  filled  with  Mercury.    | 
1747  FRANKLIN  Lit.  Wks.  1840  V.  154  Set  the  electrified    i 


ramuyui   uv»c,  nw». r.-,     .  ,    .. —  «&  n   V    Diet 

the  little  Virgin  Church  of  Philadelphia    a  1700  D.  t.  Lite, 
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Cant.  Crew,  Philadelphians,  a  new  Sect  of  Enthusiasts, 
pretenders  to  Brotherly  Love.  1710  STEELE  &  ADDISON 
Tatler  No.  257  p  10.  1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II. 
654/2  A  small  body  of  Philadelphians  existed  for  a  short 
time  also  in  Holland. 

Hence  Fhilade-lphianism  (from  sense  2). 

1697  State  Philadflfh.  Soc.  5  If  You  please  to  read  the 
Charter  of  Philadelphianism  in  the  Epistle  to  that  Church. 

Philadelphite  (filade-lfait).  Mitt.  [Named 
1880,  from  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania,  near 
which  it  is  found;  see  -ITE!  2  b.]  A  kind  of 
vermiculite  akin  to  jefferisite. 

1880  H.  C.  LEWIS  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Philad.  313. 
1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Mix.,  Philadclphite,  a  brownish-red, 
micaceous  mineral,  closely  related  to  jefferisite. 

f  Philade'lphy.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  <pt\a- 
5f  A</)io  :  see  above.]  Brotherly  love. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  (1683)  II.  x.  152  That  charity,  which 
in  respect  to  others  is  called  philanthropy,  .in  regard  to 
[Christians]  is  named  philadelphy  (or  brotherly  affection). 

Philagrain,  -green,  -grin,  obs.  forms  of 
FILIGBANE.  Philamort,  -mot,  obs.  ff.  FILEMOT. 

Philander  (filje'ndai),  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  <pi\avSpos 
adj.,  loving  or  fond  of  men,  (of  a  woman)  loving 
her  husband,  f.  <pt\o-,  PHILO-  +  dvr/p,  avSp-a  man, 
male,  husband ;  hence  used  as  a  proper  name  in 
story,  drama,  dialogue ;  in  later  use  esp.  for  a  lover 
(perh.  misunderstood  as  =  a  loving  man). 

Thus  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  Filandro  was  the  youth 
beloved  and  ruined  by  the  lustful  Gabrina  ;  and  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Laws  of  Candy,  one  of  the  personages  is 
4  Philander  Prince  of  Cyprus,  passionately  in  love  with 
Erota ' ;  but  the  name  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly 
matched  with  Phillis,  as  in  quot.  1682.  Cf.  PHILLIS.] 

1 1.  A  lover ;  one  given  to  making  love.  Obs. 

\a  1682  (title  of  Ballad}  The  faithful  Lovers  Downfal :  or, 
The  Death  of  Fair  Phillis  Who  Killed  her  self  for  loss  of 
her  Philander.  Ibid.,  Philander.ah  Philander !  still  the  bleed- 
ing Phillis  cries,  She  wept  awhile,  Andsheforc'taSmile,  then 
clos'd  her  eyes  and  dyes.]  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World 
v.  i,  I'll  couple  you  !  yes,  I'll  baste  you  together,  you  and 
your  Philander.  [1709  TATLER  No.  13  f  i  Enter'd  Philander, 
who  is  the  most  skilful  of  all  Men  in  an  Address  to  Women.] 
X794  C.  PlGOT  Female  Jockey  Club  99  Those  philanders  of 
former  times  once  led  Captivity  Captive,  too  happy  to  be 
bound  in  her  fetters.  1813  MOORE  Post-bag  viii,  Bring  thy 
best  lace,  thou  gay  Philander  ! 

2.  A  name  given  to  certain  marsupial  animals 
(also  FILANDEB). 

^  [From  the  name  of  Philander  de  Bniyn,  who  saw  in  171 1 
in  the  garden  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  Batavia  the  species 
named  after  him  (in  a),  being  the  first  member  of  the  family 
known  to  Europeans.  (Morris  Austral  Eng.t} 

a.  A  small  wallaby  (Macropus  brunnii)  first 
described  by  Philander  de  Bruyn.  b.  A  South 
American  opossum  (Didelphys  philander],  c.  An 
Australian  bandicoot  (Perameles  lagotis). 

1737  [see  FILANDER  3J.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Didel- 
phis,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  calls  the  animal  called 
philander  by  other  writers.  1896  List  Anim.  Zool.  Sac. 
(ed.  Q)  215  Didelphys  philander, ..  Philander  Opossum. 

t  Philander,  obs.  f.  FILANDEB  i,  intestinal  worm 
in  hawks. 

1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax  D  iv,  You  feare  shee  hath 
the  philanders. 

Fhila-nder,  v.  Also  9  fllander.  [f.  PHI- 
LANDEB  si. ;  lit.  'to  act  or  do  the  Philander'.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  love,  especially  in  a  trifling 
manner ;  to  flirt ;  to  dangle  after  a  woman. 

1737  [implied  in  PHILANDERING].  1788  Disinterested  Love 
I.  53,  I  must  disguise  my  sentiments,  or  I  shall  get  none 
of  the  pretty  fools  to  philander  with,  a  1805  A.  CARLVLE 
Autobiog.  92,  I  passed  the  day.. between  disputing  with 
my  landlord,  and  walking  about  and  philandering  with  the 
ladies.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grfy  n.  i,  The  military  M.P. 
fled  to  the  drawing-room  to  philander  with  Mrs.  Grey.  1875 
MRS.  RANDOLPH  W.  Hyacinth  I.  iii.  58  You  surely  don't 
expect  me  to  go  philandering  about  the  woods  playing 
Corydon  to  my  cousin  Phyllis.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph. 
I.  lot  [To]  cure  him  of  this  inclination  to  philander. 

t  2.  trans.  To  pay  court  to,  make  love  to.  Obs. 

1791  Elvinall.  61, 1  could  have  Philandered  the  daughter, 
and  complimented  the  father. 

Hence  Phila-ndering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1737  MRS.  A.  GRANVILLE  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  fy  Corr. 
I.  597,  I  was  extremely  diverted  with  the  philandering  you 
gave  me  an  account  of.  .Bath  is  not  a  place  to  keep  lovers  a 
secret.  1860  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  ii.  (1876)  48  Henrietta 
Howard  accepted  the  noble  old  earl's  philandering.  1884 
Sat.  Rev.  7  June  736/2  Sham  piety  and  philandering  re- 
ligiousness. 

Phila-nderer.  [f.  prec.  +  -En1.]  One  who 
philanders  ;  a  male  flirt. 

1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  Man  I.  v.  136  The  imputation 
of  being  a  dangler,  a  Philanderer.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
x.  (1878)  80  Worse  still,  a  philanderer— a  professor  of  the 
fine  art  of  flirtation. 

t  Phila'nthropal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
tpi\av0pair-os  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  Beneficent  or 
friendly  to  mankind. 

1648  J.  RAYMOND  II  Merc.  Hal.  Introd.  21  A  Rimarra  is 
a  Pbilanthropall  creature  in  forme  like  a  Lyzzard.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Philanthropal,  ful  of  love  to  mankind. 

Philanthrope  (fi'la>n)>rJ<ip).  [ad.  Gr.  <pt\av- 
Opair-os  (adj.)  loving  mankind  (said  of  gods,  men, 
animals),  humane,  benign  or  useful  to  man,  f. 
<pi\o-,  PHILO-  +  avBftairoi  man.  Cf.  F '.  philanthrope 
(in  Diet.  Acad.  1762  ;  Orestne  a  1400, 
tropos  pi.).]  =  PHILANTHROPIST. 
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a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  44  He  had  a  goodness  of 
nature.. in  so  great  a  degree  that  he  may  be  deservedly 
styled  a  philanthrope.  1810  BERESFORD  Bibliosophia,  &c.  22 
Calling  on  the  Philanthrope  to  counteract  their  balefulness. 
1883  R.  F.  BURTON  in  Academy  26  May  366/3  If  only  we 
govern  like  men.  not  like  philanthropes  and  humanitarians. 

I  Philanthro-pian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  (post  cl.) 
philanthropia  +  -AN.]  Of  the  nature  of  philan- 
thropy; philanthropic. 

1615  BYFIELD  Exp.  Coloss.  i.  10  [see  PHILADELPHIAN  a.  i], 

Philanthropic  (filaenjjr^-pik),  a.  (sb.}  [ad. 
F.  philanthropique  (Mirabeati,  iSthc.),  f.  Gr. 
<t>i\av9fam-o3  (see  PHILANTHBOPE)  +  -ic  (cf.  Gr. 
av0paimit-6s,  f.  di-fyxairos).]  Characterized  by  philan- 
thropy ;  actuated  by  love  of  one's  fellow-men ; 
benevolent;  humane. 

1789  (title)  First  Report  of  the  Philanthropic  Society 
instituted  in  London,  Sept.  1788,  for  the  prevention  of 
Crimes.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  263  The  philanthropic  inten- 
tions of  a  man  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  1824 
L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  507  The  eloquent  Burke., 
in  his  eulogium  of  the  philanthropic  Howard.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  x.  §  i.  716  The  religious  and  philanthropic 
movement,  which  bears  the  name  of  Wesley. 

B.  sb.  (nonce-uses.}  A  philanthropic  person  or 
practice :  =  PHILANTHROPIST,  PHILANTHROPY. 

a  1845  HOOD  Smith  field  Market  xv,  Great  philanthropies ! 
pray  urge  these  topics  !  1899  Daily  News  n  Apr.  2/3  The 
Councils  may  be  led  astray  in  their  philanthropies. 

Philaiithropicai  (filsenfrp-pikal),  a.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Relating  to  or 
concerned  with  philanthropy;  =PHILANTHBOPICIZ. 

1818  in  TODD.  a  1845  HOOD  Black  Job  iii,  A  knot  of  very 
charitable  men  Set  up  a  PMlanthropical  Society.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  1016  Romney's  school  Of 
philanthropical  self-saciifice. 

Philaiithro'pically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  philanthropic  manner;  benevolently,  humanely. 

1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  29  note.  The 
author  is  here  philanthropically  amiable.  1803  GODWIN 
Chaucer  liv.  II.  535  Philanthropically  disposed. 

Philanthropine  (filse-n)>r^pin).  [ad.  Ger. 
Philanthropin  (latinized  -inon,  -inuni),  a.  Gr. 
<pi\aLv$pwiTiv-ov,  neuter  of  tpi\av6pwmv-os  adj.,  rare 
parallel  form  of  <pt\di>OpioiTos  philanthropic  (after 
av6pwmvos  human).]  Anglicized  form  of  the  name 
given  to  the  school  founded  in  1774  by  John 
Bernhard  Basedow  or  Bassedan  (1723-90)  at 
Dessau,  Germany,  for  the  education  of  children 
by  his  '  natural  system ',  in  the  principles  of  phil- 
anthropy, natural  religion,  and  cosmopolitanism ; 
also  any  similar  institution. 

i8oz  tr.  De  Lvc's  Lett.  cone.  Ednc.  Infancy  in  Guardian 
of  Educ.  26  Establishments  . .  afterwards  multiplied  in 
Germany  under  the  title  of  Philanthropies  \  a  specious 
name.  1805  MRS.  TRIMMER  in  Southey  Life  A.  Bellt  (1844) 
II.  135  M.  De  Luc. .gives  there  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  Philanthropines,  which  have  done  so  much  mischief. 
1865  M.  PATTISON  Ess.,  F.  A.  Wolfed  These  reformers,., 
setting  up  an  institution  of  their  own — the  Philanthropinum 
at  Dessau. . .  Education  was  no  longer  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  convent. 

Hence  Philanthro-pinism  [ad.  Ger.  philanthro- 
fiuistuus'],  the  educational  system  of  the  philan- 
thropine.  1841  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc 

Philanthropinist  (filsnbrou-pinist),  so.  (a.) 
[f.  prec.  +  -1ST.]  An  advocate  of  the  'natural 
system'  of  education  of  Basedow;  also,  a  pupil 
at  a  philanthropine.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  philanthropinism. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  920/2  The  influence  of  the 
labours  of  the  Philanthropinists  has  undoubtedly  entered 
largely  into  the  modern  system  ~c  "  af~  ** 

PATTISON  Ess.,  F.  A.  Wol/i&  T 


largely  into  the  modern  system  of  education.  1863  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.,  F.  A.  Wolf-$*$  Trapp  was.. himself  one  of 
the  Phiianthropinists.  1868  QUICK  Educ.  Reformers  vi.  152 


It  would  soon  be  seen  what  was  the  value  of  Philanthro- 
pinist Latin.  Ibid.  156  Philanthropinists,  when  they  left 
school,  were  not  in  all  respects  the  superiors  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

Philanthropism  (fila:-n)>r<?piz'm).  [f.  as 
next  +  -ISM.]  The  profession  or  practice  of  phil- 
anthropy ;  a  philanthropic  theory  or  system. 

1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XI.  102  A  time  of  Tithe  Controversy, 
Encyclopedism,  Catholic  Rent,  Philanthropism,  and  the 
Revolution  of  Three  Days  !  1849  CLOUGH  Poems,  etc. 
(1869)  I.  301  The  moie  enlightened  philanthropism  of  Eng- 
land _  resorts  to  the  formation  of  charitable  societies,  to 
district-visiting,  distribution  of  tracts,  and  teaching  in 
charity  schools.  1859  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  xci. 
68  '  Philanthropisra '  then  is  up  again,  and  all  Reformers 
are  Philanthropists,  and  all  Philanthropists  Reformers. 

Philanthropist  ,fila;-nbr<?pist).  [f.  PHILAN- 
THROPY +  -IST.]  One  who  practises  philanthropy ; 
one  who  from  love  of  his  fellow-men  exerts  him- 
self for  their  well-being.  Formerly,  with  the  more 
general  sense  of '  friend  or  lover  of  man ',  and  so 
applied  to  the  Deity,  and  also  to  friendly  animals. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Philanthropist, .  .a  lover  of  mankind. 
1741  YOUNG  Nt.  TA.  iv.  602  Thou  great  Philanthropist ! 
I1  ather  of  Angels  !  but  the  Friend  of  Man  !  1769  PENNANT 
Zool.  111-49  The  Dolphin.. was  celebrated  in  the  earliest 
time  for  its  fondness  of  the  human  race,  was  honored  with 
the  title  of  the  Sacred  Fish,  and  distinguished  by  those  of 
Boy-loving  and  Philanthropist.  1797  Anti-Jacobin  n  Dec. 
(1852)  19  Tom  Paine  the  philanthropist.  1804  Med.  Jrnl. 
XII.  209  The  man  of  letters,  philosopher,  and  philanthro- 
pist. 1819  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  vii.  178  The  spirit  that  should 
actuate  a  Christian  philanthropist.  1875  HELI-S  Soc.  Press. 


PHILARGYRY. 

iii.  44  A  great  philanthropist  has  astonished  the  world  by 
giving  it  large  sums  of  money  during  his  lifetime. 

Hence  Fhilanthropi'stic  a.  rare,  pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  philanthropist ;  of  the 
nature  of  philanthropism. 

1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i,  v,  Mere  darkness  with  philan- 
thropistic  phosphorescences,  empty  meteoric  lights. 

Philanthropize  (filse-njHtfpaiz),  v.   [f.  as  prec. 

+•  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  or  perform  the  part  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist ;    to  practise  philanthropy. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  464  Why  dp  they  not  buy  all 
the  land  in  a  single  island,  and  missionize  and  philan- 
thropize  at  their  own  expense?  1836  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XLVI.  71  Away  she  went  philanthropising  till  nine  in  one 
place,  playing  three-card  loo  till  twelve  in  another. 

2.  trans.   To  treat   philanthropically;  to  make 
(persons)  objects  of  philanthropy. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  563  A  convention. .met  for  the 
purpose  of  philanthropising  the  blacks.  1859  W.  CHADWICK 
De  Foe  iv.  236  De  Foe  again  returns  to  the  attack  upon 
Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth's  bill  for  philanthropizing  the 
poor  by  deceiving  and  robbing  the  rich.  1894  Westm.  Gaz. 
27  June  2/3  Till  they  get  them  [votes],  we  look  jealously  at 
tbese  attempts  to  philanthropise  woman  malgrl  lui. 

S.  To  make  philanthropic  in  character,  cause  to 
become  a  philanthropist. 

1891  B.  E.  MARTIN  Footpr.  C.  Lamb  61  Basil  Montagu, 
the  philanthropized  courtier. 

t  Phila-nthropos.  Herb.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  <pt\av- 
Ofwiros  cleavers  (from  its  sticking  to  men).]  An 
old  name  of  Cleavers  (Galium  Aparine) ;  by  some 
applied  to  Agrimony  (Agrimonia  Enpatoria}. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  306  Das  wyrt  man  phylantropos 
nemneb,  \>xt  ys  on  ure  gebeode  menlufigende,  for3y  heo 


_._ng  qualitie  of  the  seedes,  hanging  u  

garments.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  273  It  is  ready  to  catch 
old  of  folkes  clothes  as  they  passe  by,  and  to  stick  unto 
them  [Marg.]  Whereupon  they  cal  it  Philanthropes^  i.  a 
louer  of  man. 

Philanthropy  (filae'njjitfpi).  Also  7  in  L. 
form  philanthropia.  [ad.  late  L. philanthropia 
(in  earlier  Eng.  use),  a.  Gr.  <pi\avQpanria  love  to 
mankind,  f.  <f>t\dvffptuiro$ :  see  PHILANTHROPE.  So 
F.  philanthropic  (1567  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Love 
to  mankind;  practical  benevolence  towards  men  in 
general ;  the  disposition  or  active  effort  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  one's  fellow-men. 

a.  [1607-1*  BACON  Ess.t  Goodness  (Arb.)  198  The  affecting 
of  the  Weale  of  Men:  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call 
Philanthropia.]  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  781,  I  should 
first  begin  with  the  commendation  of  their..  Philanthropia. 
1678  Yng.  Man's  Call.  133  That  client  pearl,  that  Cyrus  in 
bis  time  so  highly  delighted  in.,  to  attain  the  study  of  a  due 
philanthropia  (for  that  was  his  own  very  word)  toward  all. 

0,  i6»3  COCKERAM,  Phylanthropie,  Human! tie.  c  1650 
JER. t  TAYLOR  Strut.,  Matt.  v.  20  Wks.  1831  III.  255  That 
godlike  excellency,  a  philanthropy  and  love  to  all  mankind. 
1693  ^RXDEN  Charac.  Polybius  in  Shears  Polyb.  I.  Bvb, 
This  Philanthropy  (which  we  have  not  a  proper  word  in 
English  to  express)  is  every  where  manifest  in  our  Author. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Philanthropy,  is  a  generous 
Love  for  Mankind  in  General,  or  an  Inclination  to  promote 
Publick  Good.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vi.  i,  In  friend- 
ship, in  parental  and  filial  affection,  and  indeed  in  general 
philanthropy,  there  is  a  great  and  exquisite  delight.  1837 
LYTTON  Falkland  I.  26  While  I  felt  aversion  for  the  few 
whom  I  knew,  I  glowed  with  philanthropy  for  the  crowd 
which  I  knew  not.  1849  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  HolyBapt.  (1850) 
23  He  first  taught  the  lessons  of  universal  Philanthropy. 
.  t  b.  spec.  The  love  of  God  to  man.  Obs. 

[Cf.  Titus  iii.  4  rj  XP17<""°"K  irot  ^  0tAat'0p<uiria . .  TOV 
<rtoT)7po?  TJMUJC  fleou,  1611  The  kindenesse  and  loue  of  God 
our  Sautour  toward  man.J 

1631  '&.'&..  Arraigmn.W holt  Creatnrei.  4  His  Philanthropic 
and  good  will  to  Man,  which  our  Sauiour  Christ  especially 
manifested.  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xvi.  10  He  is  oft  (out 
of  his  meer  Philanthropic)  found  of  them  that  sought  him 
not.  «  1711  KEN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  112  The 
blessed  Three.  .In  co-immense  Philanthropy  conspire. 

c.   pi.    Philanthropic   actions,    movements,   or 
agencies. 

1884  R.  R.  BOWKER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  776/1  To  be. . 
the  head  of  a  ^reat  hospital  and  many  philanthropies 
demands  . .  devotion.  1890  Spectator  24  May,  Tedious 
toil  in  connection  with  all  manner  of  philanthropies. 

Philarchaist,  etc. :  see  PHILO-. 

Philarea,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PHILLYREA. 

t  Fhila'rgyry.  Obs.  Also  7  -gury.  [ad. 
Gr.  <f>t\apyvpta,  n.  of  quality  from  $i^apyvp-os  fond 
of  money,  f.  <£(A(o-,  PHIL(O-  +  apyvpos  silver, 
money.]  Love  of  money;  avarice,  covetousness. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  240  The  Popes 
laboured  more  and  more  with  this  incurable  disease  of 
Philargyrie.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xviii, 
320  That  Philargury  or  love  of  money  which  is  called 
Covet  on  snesse.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  212  In 
matter  of  philargyrie,  or  love  of  money. 

So  f  Phila-rgyrist,  a  lover  of  money,  a  covetous 
person;  f  Fhila'rgyrous  (-gurous)  a.,  money- 
loving,  covetous. 

xfi33  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  18  If  he  did  hoard  up  his 
knowledge,  as  a.  .philargyrist  his  coin,  we  might  still  be 
poor.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  138  They  were 
thought  Philargyrous,  and  over  solicitous  of  filthy  lucre. 
1663  STILLINGFL.  Skecinah  Ded.,  The  progging  attempts  of 
an  ambitious  phylargyrist. 

Philaser,  obs.  form  of  FILACEK. 


PHILATELY. 

Philately  (fibe-tfli).  [ad.  F.  philatelic,  f. 
Gr.  <fViA(o-,  PHILO-  +  dT«Ar)s  free  from  tax  or  charge, 
ciriAcia  exemption  from  payment  (i(  drtAtias  with- 
out payment,  free,  franco).  Proposed  by  M. 
Ilerpin,  a  postage-stamp  collector,  in  Le  Collcc- 
lionaturtk  Timbres-posit  (15  Nov.  1864). 

(When  a  letter  was  '  carriage-free '  or  carriage-prepaid  by 
the  sender,  it  was  formerly  in  various  countries  stamped 
IKI-K,  or  FRANCO;  the  fact  is  now  indicated  by  the  letter 
Ix-ariii^  an  impressed  receipt  stamp,  or  its  substitute  an  j 
adhesive  labtl  (commonly  called  a  postage-stamp_),  for  the 
amount ;  the  Greek  areAifc,  being  a  passable  equivalent  of 


second  element  \npltilattlie.')] 

The  pursuit  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  studying    , 
the  stamped  envelopes  or  covers,  adhesive  labels   j 
or  'postage-stamps',  postcards,  and  other  devices 
employed  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
times,  in  effecting  the  prepayment  of  letters  or 
packets  sent  by  post ;  stamp-collecting. 

1865  Stamp-Coll.  Mag.  t  Dec.  182/2  He  [M.  Hcrpin] 
proposes  the  ward  philatelic,  which  we  anglicise  into  '  phi* 
lately '..  .Twelve  months  have  glided  on.,  and  the  French 
terms  philatele  and  philatllie,  as  well  as  their  English 
equivalents  '  philately  ', '  philatelist ',  and  '  philatelic '.  .have 
become  household  words  in  the  postage-stamp  collecting 
world.  Ibid.  Advts.,  The  works  of  the  Philatelic  Society  of 
France.  1867  Philatelist  1.  37  A  poser  to  the  non-initiated 
in  philately.  1881  Athenxiutt  i  Oct.  431/2  It  is  possibly  a 
question  whether  the  science  should  properly  be  called 
philately  or  timbrophily. 

Hence  Philatelic  (filate-lik)  a.,  relating  to  or 
engaged  in  philately ;  so  Philate'lical  a. ;  hence 
Philate-lically  adv.;  Phila'telism,  philately; 
Phila'telist,  a  person  devoted  to  philately,  a 
stamp-collector  (whence  Philatoli-stic  a.) ;  Phi- 
la  telomaniac,  one  with  whom  stamp-collecting 
has  become  a  mania. 

i8«s  Philatelic,  Philatelist  [see  above].  1866  (title)  The 
Philatelist:  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  Stamp 
Collectors.  1871  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Suppl.  Apr. 
7/1  A  manuscript  Philatelic  Magazine.  1871  E.  L.  PEM- 
BEKTON  in  Stamp-Coll.  Mag.  IX.  130  The  faults,  .incident 
to  American  philatelism.  1871  —  (title)  The  Philatelical 
Journal.  1882  Sat.  Rev.  15  Apr.  472/2  Many  a  parent .. 
will  now  hasten  to  provide  him  instead  with  the  records 
of  philatelism.  1884  Huston  (Mass.)  Jml.  26  July,  It  is 
valued  at  about  $1000  by  philatelomaniacs.  1890  Times 
20  May  5  On  May  19,  1890,  an  exhibition  was  opened 
of  postage  stamps  collected  by  the  London  Philatelic 
Society.  1890  Standard  25  Apr.  5/6  The  philatelistic 
scholar.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Oct.  3/1  Of  the  exhibition 
itself,  .we  shall  not  attempt  to  speak.. philatelically. 

Philaterie,  -ory,  obs.  ff.  PHYLACTEUY. 

tPhilaU'ty.  Obs.  Also  in  Gr.  form  philautia. 
[ad.  Gr.  <^iAauri'a.  n.  of  state  f.  cp/AavTos  loving 
oneself,  f.  <piA(o-,  PHIL(O-  +  airoV  oneself.]  Self- 
love  ;  undue  regard  lor  oneself  or  one's  own  in- 
terests; self-conceit;  selfishness. 

c  1515  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  Pref.,  Wks.  (1573)  103 
They  will  say  yet  more  shamefully,  that  no  man  can  vnder- 
stand  the  Scriptures  without  Philautia,  that  is  to  say 
Philosophy.  A  man  muste  first  bee  well  seene  in  Aristotle,  i 
yer  he  can  vnderstand  the  Scripture,  say  they.  1564-5 
LEDINGTON  Let.  to  Cecil  28  Feb.  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864) 
III.  401  Phylautye  which  maketh  us  fancy  too  much  our 
own  conceptions.  1577-87  HOLINSHEO  Chrott.  (1807)  II.  148 
There  we  see  philautie  or  selfe-love,  which  rageth  in  men 
so  preposterouslie.  a  1502  GREENE  Jos.  IV,  lit.  ii,  Such  as 
giue  themselues  to  Phuautia,  as  you  do,  maister.  1651  • 
BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  72  And  will  have  philautie  to  be  natures 
first-born.  1711  BAILEY  s.  v.  Geese,  This  Proverb  intimates 
that  an  inbred  Philauty  runs  through  the  whole  Race. 

Philazer,  obs.  form  of  FILACEU. 

Philberd,  -bert,  -bud,  obs.  forms  of  FILBERT. 

-phile :  see  -PHIL. 

t  Philed,  obs.  form  of  FILED. 

1578  T.  PROCTOR  Gorg.  Gallery,  Lover  approv.  Lady 
K«£/Wt',  Your  Phrases  hne  philed,  did  force  mee  agree. 

Philemort,  obs.  f.  FILEMOT  =  FEUILLEMORTE. 

Philery,  Philet(t,  obs.  ff.  PHILLYREA,  FILLET. 

Philharmonic  (filhajmp-nik),  a.  and  si.  pi. 
F.  philharmonique  (1739),  after  It.  flarmontco, 
i.  Gr.  0iA(o-,  PHIL^O-  +  apuoriicAs  HARMONIC.] 

A.  adj.  Loving  harmony;   fond  of  or  devoted 
to  music. 

Philharmonic  Society,  name  of  various  musical  societies, 
esp.  that  founded  in  London  in  1813  for  the  promotion  of   ; 
instrumental  music  ;  hence  Philharmonic  concert,  one  given    I 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

1813  Philharmonic  Soc.    I.    i   Several    Members   of  the    I 
Musical  Profession  have  associated  themselves,  under  the 
title  of  The  Philharmonic  Society ;  . .  to  procure  the  perform- 

nce,  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  of  the  best  and    | 


''•  ?o°Ai  The  successful  completion  of  the  soth  year  of  the 
Philhannpnic  Society.  IHd.  701/1  The  forty-ninth  series 
of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 

B.  s/i.  a.  A  lover  of  harmony ;  a  person  de- 
voted to  music,  b.  colloq.  Short  for  Philharmonic 
Society,  Philharmonic  concert :  see  above. 

1781  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  III.  86  The  place  in  which 
the  society  or  academy  of  the  philharmonics  assemble.  1843 
COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  239  A  Philharmonic  of 
blackbirds  and  thrushes.  1861  Times  in  Grove  Diet.  M«s. 


blackbirds  a 
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II.  7oi/>  Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett— an  old  member  of  the 
'  Philharmonic  '.  1880  Ibid.,  At  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1866  Professor  Bennett  resigned  the  conductorship,  and  his 
place  at  the  Philharmonic  was  rilled  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins. 

Philhellene  (frlhelm),  a.  and  so.  Also  -en. 
[ad.  Gr.  i/MAfAAr/y  adj.,  loving  the  Greeks,  f.  <piA(o-, 
PHIL(O-  +"EAA!j>'  HELLENE,  Greek;  so  mod.F./A»- 
lellene.~\  a.  adj.- PHILHELLENIC,  b.  sb.  =  Pim.- 
HELLENIST.  (In  quot.  1827,  A  lover  of  Greek 
language  or  literature.1) 

c  1815  MOORE  Ghost  Miltiades  23  And,  poor,  dear  ghost, 
how  little  he  knew  The  jobs  and  the  tricks  of  the  Phil- 
hellene crew  !  1897  J.  SVMMONS  in  Barker  Parriana  (1818) 
I.  547  As  a  Philhellen,  I  was  received,  entertained,  and  intro. 
duced  into  the  house.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Aug.  11/2  If 
nobody  were  to  talk  about  Greece,  there  would  be  no  phil- 
hellenes.  188*  Athenaeum  5  Aug.  172/3  He  is  enthusiastically 
Philhellene  as  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Philhellenic  (filhelfmk,  -e-nik),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  HELLENIC.]  Loving,  friendly  to,  or  sup- 
porting the  cause  of,  Greece  or  the  Greeks  (esp. 
in  relation  to  national  independence).  So  Phil- 
hellenism  (filhe'l/niz'm),  the  principle  of  sup- 
porting the  Greeks;  Philhellenist  (filhelrnist), 
a  friend  or  supporter  of  Greece  (also  atlrib.). 

1830  MAUNDER  Did.,  *  Philhellenic.  1851  GROTE  Greece 
it.  Ixx.  IX.  96  So  emphatically  did  he  [Klearchus]  pledge 
himself  for  the  good  faith  and  philhellenic  dispositions  of  the 
satrap.  x86a  G.  FINLAY  in  freeman's  Life  tr  Lett.  (1895) 
I.  281, 1  feel  again  a  return  of  'philhellenism.  1869  TOZER 
Highl.  Turkey  II.  304  The  suggestion  was  ..  decried  as 
striking  at  the  root  ofall  Phil-hellenism.  1811  BYRON  Rent, 
on  Romaic  Wks.  (1846)  793/2  The  reply  of  the  "Philellenist 
I  have  not  translated.  1849  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr. 
Poets  98  But  if  by  chance  an  Attic  voice  be  wist,  They 
grow  softhearted  straight,  phithellenist. 

Philhippio,  -hymnic :  see  PHILO-. 

Philhorse,  obs.  f.  fill-horse :  see  FILL  sb.2 

Fhiliamort,  philimot,  var.  FILEMOT.  Phi- 
libeg,  var.  FILIBEG.  Philibert,  obs.  f.  FILBERT. 
Philigrain,  -grin,  obs.  ff.  FILIGRANE. 

Philip  (fvlip).  Also  5  phelipp,  6  phylyp,  7 
phillip.  [A  personal  name,  in  F.  Philippe,  L. 
Philifptu,  a.  Gr.  *<Aiiriros,  lit.  lover  of  horses.] 

1.  A  man's  name :  well  known  as  that  of  the 
king  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander,  referred  to 
in  the  expression  '  to  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober' :  see  qnot.,  and  cf.  Valer.  Max.  VI.  ii. 

[Cf.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folrs  (1874)  I.  95,  I  am  no 
traytoure,  apele  I  woll  certayne  From  dronken  Alexander 
tylf  he  he  sober  agayne.  1568  NORTH  Guenarii's  Diall  Pr. 
iv.  xviii.  (1582)  439  After  he  had  geuen  Judgement . .  against 
a  poore  widow  woman,  she  aunswered  streight . .  I  appeale 
to  king  Philip  which  is  now  drunk :  y*  when  hee  is  sober, 
he  returne  to  geue  sentence.]  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Paston  Carew  i,  Not  even  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober. 
b.  Philip,  the  Evangelist :  see  Acts  viii.  26-40. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  299  God  encrease  the  number  of 
such  Philips,  and  make  vs  all  such  as  the  eunuch  was  in  this 
particular. 

f2.  Name  of  certain  old  French,  Spanish,  and 
Burgundian  coins,  of  gold  and  silver,  issued  by 
kings  or  dukes  of  this  name.  06s. 

148*  Cely  Papers  (1900)  126  Item  an  phellypus . .  iij»  iiijd  fls. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  I.  286  A  Rhenish  Gold  Gulden  . .  the 
siluer  Phillips  Doller,  was  of  the  same  value.  1633  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  454  Eleauen  Philippoes  or  Ducatons.  1769  Ann. 
Rfg.  135/2  The  damage  as  yet  is  estimated  at  four  millions  of 
philippis. 

3.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  sparrow :  also 
Pmp(perh.  in  imitation  of  its  chirp).  Ots.exc.dia/. : 
also  dial,  applied  to  the  hedge-sparrow  (Swainson 
Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds'). 

a  1519  SKELTON  Ph.  Sparmve  26  Nothynge  it  auayled  To 
call  Phylyp  agayne,  Whom  Gyb  our  cat  hath  slavne.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  231  Gour.  Good  leaue  good  Philip.  Bast. 
Philip,  sparrow,  lames.  >6ia  Pasqiitfs  Nightcap  (1877) 
103  Let  chirping  Philip  learne  to  catch  a  flie.  1865  Cornli. 
Mar.  July  36  The  house-sparrow  is  still  in  many  parts 
Skelton's  '  Philip  ',  the  Philip  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
and  of  Cartwrignt. 

1 4.  1'hilip  and  Cheyncy.  a.  An  expression  for 
two  (or  more)  men  of  the  common  people  taken 
at  random  (cf.  '  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry ').  Also 
Philip,  Hob,  and  Cheyney.  Obs. 

154*  UDALL  Erastn.  Apoph.  u.  Pompeius  280  It  was  not 
his  entente  to  bryng  vnto  Silla  philip  and  cheiny  moo  then 
a  good  meiny,  hut  to  bryng  hable  soudiours  of  manhood 
approued  and  well  tryed.  a  1563  BECON  Display  Popishe 
Masse  Wks,  in.  47  Ye  praye  for  Philippe  and  Chenye,  mo 
than  a  good  meany,  for  the  soules  of  your  great  grand  Sir 
and  of  your  olde  Beldame  Htlrre.  1573  TrssER  Husb.  Ep. 
Ued.  (1878)  8  Loiterers  I  kept  so  meal  lie,  Both  Philip,  Hob, 
and  Cheanie. 

t  b.  Name  for  a  kind  of  worsted  or  woollen 
stuff  of  common  quality  (erroneously  Phillipine, 
Cheny} :  see  CHEYNEY.  Obs. 

c  1614  FLETCHER,  etc.  Wit  at  Sev.  Weap.  n.  i,  Thirteene 
pound.  ..'Twill  put  a  Lady  scarce  in  Philip  and  Cheyney, 
With  three  small  Bugle  Laces,  like  a  Chamber-maid.  1633 
in  Namorth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  298, 12  yeardes  of  Philip 
and  cheyney..for  a  coate  for  Mrs.  Marie  Howard.  1641 
Canterb.  Marriage  Licences  (MS.),  Peter  Donnaing  . . 
Phillipp  and  Chainey  weaver.  1650  ll'ill  of  7".  Brooke 
(Somerset  Ho.),  My  red  bed  of  Phillipp  and  China.  1668 
HEAD£»£-.  Rogue  u.  xii,  (1671)  ii2[ToJ  muster  up  the  names 
of  their  stuffs,,  .there's  your  Parragon,  Burragon,  Phillipine, 
Cheny,  Grogrum,  Mow-hair. 


PHILIPPIZATE. 

Philip,  obs.  f.  FILLIP.  Philipende,  Phili- 
pendula,  obs.  erron.  ff.  VILIPEND,  FILIPRNDULA. 

Philippic  (fili-pik),  tb.  (a.)  [ad.  L,  Philip- 
pic-us,  a.  Gr.  <fx\ttrmnAs,  f.  *i'Aiirir<w  Philip  (of 
Macedon).  So  mod.F.  philippique^\ 

1.  Name  for  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  in  defence  of  Athenian 
liberty ;  hence  applied  to  Cicero's  orations  against 
Antony,  and  gen.  to  any  discourse  of  the  nature  of 
a  bitter  attack,  invective,  or  denunciation. 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Foiirt  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  210 
What  honest  Eloquence  is  not  furnished  with  Catilinaries 
and  Philippiques  against  Vice?  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch 
Exrjlan.  Wds.,  Invective  orations  made  by  Demosthenes  . . 
against  Philip  king  of  Macedony, . .  hcereupon  all  invectives 
m?.y  be  called  Philippicke,  as  those  were  of  M.  Tullius 


pique  fatally  Divine,  Which  is  inscrib  d  the  Second,  shou 
be  mine.  1798  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  227  Mr.  Harper 
and  Mr.  Pinckney  pronounced  bitter  philippics  against 
France.  1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dcsp.  (1838)  X.  443 
Then  follows  the  usual  Philippic  against  England.  1864 
BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  29  note,  Lord  North,  sound  asleep 
during  one  of  Burke's  philippics  on  him. 

t  2.  Used  to  render  Gr.  0iAt'inr«ov,  '  a  gold  coin 
coined  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  worth  £,\  y.  c,d.  of 
our  money  *  (Liddell  &  Scott).  Obs. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Scrm.for  Year  L  viii.  99  ^Esops  picture 
was  sold  for  two  talents,  when  himself  was  made  a  slave  at 
the  price  of  two  Philippicks.  1771  RAFER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXI.  462  Some,  .have  supposed  the  Roman  Aureus  to  have 
been  heavier  than  the  Greek  Philippic. 

B.  adj.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  person  called 
Philip  (in  quot.  1650,  Sir  Philip  Sidney) ;  b.  of 
Philippi;  o.  of  the  nature  of  a  philippic  or  invective. 

a  1614  D.  DYKE  Myst.  Self-deceiving  (ed.  8)  356  Though 
the  Phillippick  Preachers  preached  of  enuy  and  vaine-glory, 
yet  . .  what  was  that  to  Paul  ?  1617  tr.  Bacon's  Life  H 
Death  (1651)  16  She  survived  the  Philippick  Battaile  sixty- 
four  yeares.  1650  MILTON  Eikon.  i.  (1770)  29  What  I  tell 
them  for  a  truth,  that  this  philippic  prayer  is  no  part  of  the 
Kings  goodes.  1707  TOLAND  (title)  A  Phillippick  Oration  to 
incite  the  English  against  the  French. 

Hence  Phili-ppicize  (-saiz)  '•.  intr.,  to  utter  a 
philippic  or  invective ;  also  trans.,  to  bring  or  pnt 
into  some  condition  by  doing  this. 

1799  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bed/ord  21  Dec.  in  Life  (1850) 
II.  33  However,  I  need  not  philippicise,  and  it  is  too  late 
to  veer  about.  1839  Blackw.  Maf.  XLVI.  173  We  have 
Philippicized  ourselves  into  a  perspiration. 

t  Pnili-ppioal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Philip  (in  qnot.  Devoted  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain). 

1600  O.  E.  Xefl.  Libel  \.  viii.  191  All  loue  of  that  king  to 
her  Maiestie,  which  this  philippical  parasite  so  much  pre- 
tendeth,  was  altogether  extinguished. 

Philippina  (filipfna),  philopcena.  Also 
phillipina,  philopena,  Philippine,  fillipeen, 
philopcene.  [Understood  to  repr.  Ger.  vitllicbchcn, 
dim.  of  viellicb  much  loved,  very  dear  (cf.  liebchtn 
darling),  altered  into  Philippchen,  whence  F. 
Philippine,  Da.fi/iffine;  Dz.jilipine,  Sw.Jilifin, 
TZag.Jillipeen,  fat/iff  ina,  etc.]  A  custom  or  game 
reputed  to  be  of  German  origin :  see  quot.  1 848. 
Also  applied  to  the  double  nut  or  kernel,  and  to 
the  present  claimed  or  given,  as  mentioned. 

The  greeting  in  German  is  Gvten  Morgen,  lrielliebcken  I 
in  F.  Bon  jour,  Philippine  '.  See  Fltigel,  Muret-Sandeis, 
LittrcS. 

1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Ainer..  Fillipeen  or  Phillipina. 
There  is  a  custom  common  in  the  Northern  States  at  dinner 
or  evening  parties  when  almonds  or  other  nuts  are  eaten ,  to 
reserve  sucn  as  are  double  or  contain  two  kernels,  which 
are  called  fillipeens.  If  found  by  a  lady,  she  gives  one  of 


entitled  to  a  present  from  the  other.  1854  MARION  HARLAND 
Alone  ix, '  Miss  Ida  '.  said  Charles  Dana,  across  the  table, 
'Will  you  eat  a  philopcena  with  me?'  [01857  Remem- 
bered in  England  with  the  form  Philippine.]  1864  WFBSTKR, 
Philippine,  the  same  as  Philopena.  1879  G.  F.  PENTECOST 
/  W.  of  the  Book  x,  Bibles  which  somebody  gave  you.  .for  a 
philopoena  present.  1905  Daily  Chron.  14  Feb.  4/7  In 
those  days  Valentines  were  as  expensive  as  philopcenes. 

Philippist  (fi-lipist).  Ch.  Hist.  [f.  PHILIP  -= 
Gr.  *<Aiirir-os  +  -1ST.]  A  follower  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon ;  one  of  the  party  of  moderate  Lutherans 
or  ADIAPHORISTS.  Also  attrib. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Philippists,  a  sect  or  party 
among  the  Lutherans ;  the  followers  of  Philip  Melanchthon. 
1764  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Ch.  Hist.  (1844)  II.  90/1 
Matthew  Flacius,  the  virulent  enemy  of  Melancthon,  and 
all  the  Philippists.  1873  M'CLINTOCK  &  STRONG  Cycl.  Bibl. 
Lit.  V.  6TO/r  In  1574  the  Philippist  party  was  overthrown  in 
Electoral  Saxony,  and  its  heads  imprisoned. 

So  Phi'lippism,  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
Melanchthon  or  the  Philippists ;  PMlippi'rtio  a., 
like  or  pertaining  to  the  Philippists. 

1881-3  Schaff"s  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1042/1  Hun- 
nitis . .  contributed  much  to  suppress  all  Philippistic  traditions 
[at  Wittenberg].  Ibid.  III.  1827  The  elector  did  so,  not 
from  any  preference  for  Philippism,  but  (etc.). 

tPhili-ppizate,!-.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  ^iA<r- 
iri !,"«!•  (see  next)  +  -ATE  3.]  =  next. 

iSu  .Vorth's  Plutarch  1134  Demosthenes  had  it  often  in 
his  mouth,  that  the  Prophete*  (Pythia)  did  Philippirate,  to 
j  wit,  fauoured  Philips  affaires. 


PHILIPPIZE. 

Fhilippize  (fi-lipsiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  <pi\unri'f«i>' 
(Demosthenes),  f.*i'Xi7rtros  Philip:  see-lZE.]  intr. 
To  favour,  or  take  the  side  of,  Philip  of  Macedon 
(cf.  PHILIPPIC)  ;  also  gen.  to  speak  or  write  as  one 
is  corruptly  '  inspired '  or  influenced :  see  quots. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  x.  40  What  jugling  there 
was  therein,  the  Oratour  plainely  confessed,  who  . .  could 
say  that  Pythia  Phillippised.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Rely. 
Appeal  i.  26  Demosthenes  said  Apollo  s  Priestess  did 
Philippize:  as  ..  if  he  had  said,  Philip  had  corrupted  the 
Oracle,  and  put  words  into  the  Prophetesses  mouth.  1790 
BURKE  f'r.  Rev.  13  Caballers..set  him  up  asasort  of  oracle; 
because,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  naturally 
philippizes  . .  in  exact  unison  with  their  designs.  1831  DE 
OUINCEY  Whiggism  *  Lit.  Wks.  1857  V.  124  If  the  oracle 
at  Hatton  philippized,  the  oracle  of  Gottingen  phihppized 
no  less.  1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Advice  46  The  oracles  will 
Philippize,  as  long  as  Philip  is  the  master. 

If  Erron.  used  for :  To  utter  a  philippic ;  also 
trans,  to  utter  a  philippic  against. 

1804  D.WEBSTER  Let.  17  Sept.,  Priv.  Corr.  1857  I.  179, 
I  philippize  against  that  employment  now.  1837  Tail's 
Mag.  IV.  163  What  a  certain  set  of  young  literateurs  have 
been  lately  philippizing  against  me.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret 
iii.  (Cent.),  He  argued  with  us,  philippized  us,  denounced  us. 

Hence  Philippizing  ppl.  a. ;  also  Phi-lippizer, 
one  who  philippizes,  a  partisan  of  Philip. 

1826  Blacktu.  Mag.  XX.  358  An  ^Eschines,  or  a  Midias,  or 
the  other  Philippizers.  1853  GROTE  Greece  11.  Ixxxviii.  XI. 
455  The  philippising  party  in  that  city  [Olynthus].  1856 
Ibid.  xcvi.  XII.  484  He  acted  with  jKschines  and  the 
Philippizers. 

Philippy :  see  PHILO-. 
t  Philiser,  obs.  form  of  FILACER. 
1447  Roll*  ofParll.  V.  138/2  To  be  entrid  ther  of  Recorde, 
by  the  Philiser  of  the  Shire. 

•|- Philiste-an,  a.  Obs.  Also  Phy-.  [f.  L. 
Philist(li)xus  (see  next)  +  -AN.]  =  PHILISTINE  a. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Phylisiean  embrace,  is  to  picke  ones 
purse,  and  cut  his  throat.  1667  MII.TON  P.  L.  IX.  1061  So 
rose . .  Herculean  Samson,  from  the  Harlot-lap  Of  Philistean 
Dalilah,  and  wak'd  Shorn  of  his  strength. 

t  Philistee.  Obs.  Also  5  Phil-,  Filistei,  6 
Phylystee.  [ad.  L.  Pkilisthie-us  (Vulg.),  Gr. 
•tiXio-Tiafos :  see  PHILISTINE.]  =  PHILISTINE  sb.  i. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Saw.  xvii.  3  And  Philisteis  [1388  Filisteis, 
Vulg.  Philistkiim]  stoden  vpon  the  hil.  Ibid.  23  That 
bastard  man,  Goliath  by  name,  Philistee  of  Geth  [Vulg. 
Philisthxus;  1388  a  Filistei  of  Gath].  —  I  Chron.  x.  l 
Philisteis  [1388  Filisteis]  forsothe  fou^ten  aaeinus  Yrael. 
1508  FISHER  Penit.  Ps.  vi.  Wks.  (1876)  4  Whan  Israhell 
sholde  make  batayle  agaynst  the  phylystees. 

II  Philister  (fili-ster).  [The  German  word  for 
Philistine,  f.  L.  Philistseus,  -eus  or  Heb.  flishtl.~\ 
A  name  applied  by  the  students  at  German  uni- 
versities to  the  townsmen,  or  to  all  persons  not 
students ;  an  outsider ;  hence,  an  unenlightened 
uncultured  person ;  =  PHILISTINE  sb.  3,  4. 

Said  to  have  originated  at  Jena  in  1693,  in  a  sermon  from 
the  text  Philister  iiber  dir,  Simson !  '  The  Philistines  be 
upon  thee,  Samson ! '  preached  by  Pastor  Gotze  at  the 
funeral  of  one  of  the  students,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
townsmen  in  a  quarrel  between  '  town  and  gown '.  (See 
Quarterly  Rev.,  Apr.  1899,  438  note.) 

1828  CARLYLE  Let.  7  Alar,  in  Froude  Biog.  I.  xxii.  425  He 
went  to  Mill  (the  British  India  Philister).  l&y$Fraser'sMag. 
VIII.  658  Need  is  there  that  compassion  should  be  had  on 
the  poor  infatuated  philister  1  1859  HELPS  I'riends  in  C. 
Ser.  n.  (ed.  2)  II.  136  If  there  were  a  stupid  man  amongst 
us,  or  what  the  Germans  call  a  Philister. 

Philistia  (fili-stia).  In  6  Philistea.  [med. 
L.  Philistia  =  late  L.  Philistsea  (-M#a)  in  Jerome  = 

Gr.  *iAi<m'a,  -lafa ;  nit.  repr.  Heb.  nEvB  p'lesheth  • 
see  PHILISTINE.] 

1.  The  country  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  in 
the  south-west  of  Palestine.    Also,  the  people  or 
nation  of  the  Philistines. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lix.  [Ix.]  8  Philistea  shal  be  glad  of  me. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4  Behold  Philistia,  and  Tyre,  with 
Kthiopia. 

2.  The  class  or  community  of  '  Philistines ',  i.e. 
unenlightened   or   commonplace   people ;    or  the 
locality  they  inhabit.     Cf.  PHILISTINE  si.  4. 

1857  KINCSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  x,  Yet  have  Philistia  and 
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Philistine  (fHistain,  -tin,  fili'stin),  sb.  and  a. 
Forms  :  a.  4  (Philisten,  Palisten,  -estine),  4-6 
Philistyne,  (5  Felystyne,  7  Philistin),  6- 
Philistine.  0.  6-7  Philistim  (//.  -im,  -ims), 
7  -thiim,  -time.  See  also  PHILISTEE,  PHILISTIAN. 
[a.  F.  Philistin,  ad.  late  L.  Philistmus,  usually 
in  pi.  Philistim  (-t/iim,  thiim,  Palxsthlm,  all 
in  Vulg.),  ad.  late  Gr.  Qi\iaTivot,  HakcuaTivot 
(both  in  Josephus)  ;  found  beside  L.  Pkilisthilm 
=  Gr.  *u-,*iAi(TTi«V(LXXmHexatench),ad.  Heb. 


3/2  1  tie  nomage  paid  oy  virtue  to  vice,  or,  rather,  by  Phil 
to  Bohemia.  1894  Nation  (N.  Y.)  21  June  473/2  Th< 
quirements  of  a  novel  as  understood  by  literary  Philistia. 

Philistian  (fili'stian),  sb.  and  a.     Forms:  3-4 
Philistien,  4-  -an.     [a.  OF.  Philistien,  ad.  med. 
L.  Philistian-us,  f.  PHILISTIA  :   see  -AN.] 
t  A.  si.   =  PHILISTINE  i,  2.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7091  Vnder  pbilistiens  ban  war  pe  luus 
halden,  |rat  si-quar.  c  134^0  Ibid.  7150  (Cott.)  Agh  i  for 
to  haue  na  wite,  To  do  phihstens  [other  texts  -iens]  despite. 
1375  (MS.  c  1487)  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  753  Quhen  saull  abasit 
[wes]  Of  the  philistianis  \MS.  E.  (1489)  felystynys]  mycht. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xvii.  4  A  bastard  man  wente  out  fro 
the  tentis  of  Philistiens  [1388  Filisteis,  Vulg.  Philisthinorum]. 
<ri6s6  Roxb.  Ball.  VII.  492  'Tis  neither  Pagan,  Turk,  nor 
Jew,  nor  any  proud  Philistians  [rime  Christians). 

B.  adj.   Of  or  pertaining  to  Philistia  or  the 
Philistines. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1371  But  who  constrains  me  to  the 
Temple  of  Dagon,  Not  dragging  ?  the  Philistian  Lords 
command.  1836  KEBLE  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  '98  By 
proud  Philistian  hosts  beset. 


'S  flishlim  (or  -«/»).  Cognate  with 
p'lesheth,  PHILISTIA,  Palestine,  Assyrian  Palas/u, 
Pilislu.  (The  word  has  been  very  doubtfully  ex- 
plained as  =  '  wanderers,  immigrants  '  ;  but  was 
more  probably  a  native  name  of  the  people, 
appearing  in  Egyptian  as  Palusata  or  Purusati.) 

The  Gr.,  L.,  Eng.  forms  in  -ti>,  •/»/,  directly  represent  the 
Heb.  pi.  ;  with  Philistims  cf.  Anakims,  cherubims,  etc. 
Several  other  forms  appear,  e.  g.  late  Gr.  *iA«motoi  (Aquila), 
*UA-  (Symm.),  L.  Philistm,  -ihxl,  -til,  Phyl-,  ME.  PHILI. 
STEE;  late  L.  PhiUstianJ,  OF.,  ME.  Philistien,  Eng. 
PHILISTIAN.  (The  pronunciation  nli'stin  occurs  chiefly  m 
U.  SO) 

A.  sb.  1.  One  of  an  alien  warlike  people,  of 
uncertain  origin,  who  occupied  the  southern  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine,  and  in  early  times  constantly 
harassed  the  Israelites.  Alsoyf^. 

[(1340  Philisten;  1375-1489  Felystynys  :  see  PHILISTIAN.] 
1381  WYCLIF  Amos  ix.  7  Wher  Y  made  not  Yrael  for  to  stye 
vp  of.  .Egypt,  and  Palistens  of  Capadocie  [1388  Palestines; 
yvlg.  Pateslinos:  1611  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor].  - 
Zech.  ix.  6  Y  shal  distruye  the  pride  of  Philistynes  {1388 
Filisteis,  Vulg.  Philisthinorum].  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam. 
xvii.  10  Am  not  I  a  Philistyne?  1611  BIBLE  ibid.  26  Who 
is  this  vncircumcised  Philistine?  1812  LADY  GRANVILLE 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  40,  1  feela  little  like  'The  Philistines  are  upon 
thee,  Samson  '. 

p.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  i  Sam.  v.  i  Then  the  Philistims 
toke  the  Arke  of  God.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ecclns.  xlvii. 
8  He..  rooted  out  the  Philisthijms.  1620  Bp.  HALL  Hon. 
Mar.  Clergy  n.  §  9  Like  a  Philistim,  he  hath  pulled  out  the 
eyes  of  this  Samson.  1657  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Malvezzi's  David 
Persecuted  217  The  Philistimes  pitch  their  tents  in  Shunem. 
•642  CUDWORTH  Lord's  Supper  i.  (1676)  4  Concerning  the 
Philistims  when  they  had  put  out  Sampson's  eyes. 

2.  fig.  Applied  (humorously  or  otherwise)  to 
persons  regarded  as  '  the  enemy  ',  into  whose  hands 
one  may  fall,  e.  g.  bailiffs,  literary  critics,  etc.  ; 
formerly,  also,  to  the  debauched  or  drunken. 

1600  DF.KKER  Gentle  Craft  I)  iij  b,  Looke  here  Maggy 
help  me  Firk,  apparrel  me  Hodge,  silke  and  satten  you  mad 
Philistines,  silke  and  satten.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind%  P.  11.  2 
Times  are  mended  well  Since  late  among  the  Philistines 
you  fell.  1688  MIECE  Fr.  Diet.,  Philistins,  for  lewd  (or 
drunken)  people,  des  Debauchez.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Philistines,  Serjeants  Bailiffs  and  their  Crew  ;  also 
Drunkards.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  14  They  say,  you 
went  to  Court  last  Night  very  drunk;  Nay,  I'm  told  for 
certain,  you  had  been  among  Philistines.  1752  FIELDING 
Amelia  v.  vi,  If  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Phili- 
stines (which  is  the  name  given  by  the  faithful  to  bailiffs). 


392  Un  Monday  1 
with  the  Philistines,  killing  three  lighthorsemen,  four  High- 
landers, and  one  Lieut.  Colonel.  1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles 
in  Air  I.  286  [To]  be  pinched  and  kicked,  in  order  to  afford 
sport  for  the  Philistines. 

3.  =  PHILISTER,  applied  by  German  students  to 
one  not  a  student  at  a  university. 

1824  J.  RUSSELL  Tour  Germ.  (1828)  I.  iii.  128  The  citizens 
he  denominates  Philistines.  1826  BEDDOES  Let.  Poems  (1851) 
p.  lix,  A  little  inn  with  a  tea-garden,  whither  students  and 
Philistines  (i.e.  townsmen  who  are  not  students)  resort  on 
Sundays.  1840  Blaclcw.  Mag.  XLVIII.  757  The  people 
read  it  with  great  interest,  from  the  fiery  youths  to  the 
cautious  old  Philistines.  [1863  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit:,  Heine 
(1865)  157  Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  in  English  some 
term  equivalent  to  Philister  or  epicier:  Mr.  Carlyle  has.. 
'respectability  with  its  thousand  gigs',  ..well,  the  occupant 
of  every  one  of  those  gigs  is,  Mr.  Carlyle  means,  a  Philistine.] 

4.  Hence:  A  person  deficient  in  liberal  culture 
and    enlightenment,  whose   interests   are   chiefly 
bounded  by  material  and  commonplace  things. 

But  often  applied  contemptuously  by  connoisseurs  of  any 
particular  art  or  department  of  learning  to  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  it  ;  sometimes  a  mere  term 
of  dislike  for  those  whom  the  speaker  considers  'bourgeois'. 

1817  CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  I.  58  [The  partisans  of 
Illuminism)  received  the  nickname  of  Philistern  (Phili- 
stines) which  the  few  scattered  remnants  of  them  still  bear. 
1827  Examiner  70/2  If  Germans  require  that  species  of 
assistance,  the  obtuseness  of  a  mere  English  Philistine  we 
trust  is  pardonable.  1831  [see  PHILISTINISM],  1839  A.  H. 
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former  gloom.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i.  vii.  (1872)  41  At 
other  times,  Philistines  would  enter,  what  we  call  bores, 
dullards,  Children  of  Darkness.  1864  FROUDE  Short  Stud., 
Sci.  Hist.  31  A  professor  at  Oxford,  .spoke  of  Luther  as  a 
Philistine..  meaning  an  ..  enemy  of  men  of  culture  or  in- 
telligence  such  as  the  professor  himself.  1869  M.  ARNOLD 
Cult.  <r  An.  20  The  people  who  believe  most  that  our  great- 
ness and  welfare  are  proved  by  our  being  very  rich,  and  who 
most  give  their  lives  and  thoughts  to  becoming  rich,  are 
just  the  very  people  whom  we  call  the  Philistines.  1879  L, 
STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  \\l.y&  In  common  phraseology 
he  [Macaulay]  is  a  Philistine—  a  word  which  1  understand 
properly  to  mean  indifference  to  the  higher  intellectual 
interests.  1890  T.  B.  SAUNDERS  tr.  Schopenhauer's  Wisd. 


PHILLIS. 

Life  (iSgi)  44  A  man  who  has  no  mental  needs,  because 
his  intellect  is  of  the  narrow  and  normal  amount,  is,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  aphilistine— ..one  who  is  not  a  son 
of  the  Muses. 

B.  adj.   1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  of 
Philistia. 

1841  LONGF.  Warning  6  The  Israelite.. at  last  led  forth  to 
be  A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry. 
b.  transf. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  \Valden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  132  So 
did  he  by  that  Philistine  Poem  of  Partlienophill  and 
Parthenope,  which  to  compare  worse  than  it  selfe,  it  would 
plunge  all  the  wits  of  France,  Spaine,  or  Italy. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the 
modern  '  Philistine ' ;  uncultured ;  commonplace  ; 
prosaic.  (Of  persons  and  things.) 

1831  CARLYLE  Germ.  Poetry  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  III.  241 
To  a  German  we  might  have  compressed  all  this  long 
description  into  a  single  word.  Mr.  Taylor  is  simply  what 
they  call  a  Philister;  every  fibre  of  him  is  Philistine.  1848 
T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  57  The  philistine  division  of  our  own 
critics.  1869  SWINBURNE  Ess.  <$•  Stud.  (1875)  216  Byron., 
had  in  him  a  cross  of  the  true  Philistine  breed.  1871  B. 
TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  Notes  235  Critics  consider  that  he 
symbolizes  the  Philistine  element  in  German  life, — the  hope- 
lessly material,  prosaic  and  commonplace. 

C.  Comb. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Fire,  Famine,  etc.  Apol.  Pref.,  Afterward 
this  philistine-combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished 
.of  the  plague.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Oct.  4/1  What  purpose 
some  of  them  serve  would  be  but  a  Philistine-like  question. 

Hence  Phi-listinely  adv.,  like  or  alter  the 
manner  of  a  social  Philistine.  Also  Philistinian 
(-ti'nian)  a.  =  B.  I  ;  FhiUstinic  (-ti  nik)  a.  =  B.  2  ; 
Philistinisfc  (fi-listainij,  -inij)  a.  =  B.  2. 


chaffs 

Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1829  The  name  of  the  Philistine 
harbor,  Majuma,  is  entirely  Egyptico-Philistinian.  1869 
BLACK  In  Silk  Attire  I.  114  The  audience  . .  applauding 
*Philistinic  politics  over  their  raw  chops.  1883  Gd.  Words 
Aug.  493/1  There  are  some  among  us,  nowadays,  who  sneer 


is  never  Philistinish. 

Philistinism  (frlistiniz'm,  fili'stiniz'm).  [f. 
PHILISTINE  +  -ISM.]  The  opinions,  aims,  and 
habits  of  social  Philistines  (see  prec.  A.  4) ;  the 
condition  of  being  a  social  Philistine. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  v,  One  '  Philistine  ';  who  even 
now,  to  the  general  weariness,  was  domtnantly  pouring, 
forth  Philistinism  (Philistriositiiten).  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  II.  248  The  Romanticists  were,  .the  sworn 
foes .  .of  that  low-minded, prosaic  narrowness  which  Germany 
calls  Philistinism.  1863  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.,  Heine  (1865) 
157  Philistinism  1  we  have  not  the  expression  in  English. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  the  word  because  we  have  so  much  of 
the  thing.  itigoSpectatorzg  Nov.76o/2BritishPhilislinismis 
extremely  overbearing.  1899  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  438 '  Philistinism  ', 
after  all,  stands  for  two  great  habits,  decency  and  order. 

So  Philistinize  (fvlist-,  fili'stinaiz)  v.  trans.,  to 
render  Philistine ;  to  imbue  with  the  tastes,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  those  termed  Philistines. 

1880  G.  MEREDITH  TragicCotn.  xvi.  (1892)  224^  Children., 
are  secretly  Philistinizing  the  demagogue, . .  turning  him  into 
a  slow-stepping  Liberal.  1891  ZANGWILL  Bachelors'  Club 
164  She  has  not  been  philistinised  by  a  refined  education. 

Philizer,  obs.  form  of  FILACEB. 

Phillaber,  obs.  f.  PILLOW-BERE.  Phillarea, 
phillerey:  see  PHILLYREA.  Phillet,  obs.  f. 
FILLET.  Phillibeg,  var.  FILIBEG.  Philliberd, 
o"bs.  f.  FILBERT. 

f  Fbillida,  variant  of  FILLADY  Obs, 

1620  J.  MASON  Newfoundland 4  The  fowles  are.  .Butters, 
blacke  Birds  with  redd  breastes,  Phillidas. 

Philligree,  Phillip,  obs.  ff.  FILIGREE,  FILLIP. 

Phillipine  :  see  PHILIP  4  b. 

Pliillipsite  (fi-lipssit).  Mia.  [Named  1825 
after  the  tnglish  mineralogist,  J.  W.  Phillips:  see 
-ITE!.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium, 
and  potassium,  found  in  cruciform  twin  crystals  of 
a  white  colour. 


.  (ed.  3)  306  Phillipsit 
crystals. 

Phillis  (fi'lis),  sb.  Also  9  Phyllis,  [a.  L. 
Phyllis,  a  girl's  name  in  Virgil,  Horace,  etc.,  a. 
Gr.  *t>AAi's  female  name,  lit.  foliage  of  a  tree,  f. 
<j>v\\oi>  leaf.  The  English  spelling  appears  to  be 
influenced  by  association  with  wordsin//<»7-,/A;V0-.] 
A  generic  proper  name  in  pastoral  poetry  for  a 
comely  rustic  maiden,  or  for  a  sweetheart  (cf. 
PHILANDER)  ;  also  applied  (after  Milton)  to  a  pretty 
or  'neat-handed  '  table-maid  or  waitress. 

^632  MILTON  L'Allegro  86  Hearbs,  and  other  Country 
Messes,  Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses,  a  1700 
SEDLEV  Song  Wks.  1778  I.  94  Phillis  is  my  only  joy,  Faith- 
less as  the  Winds  or  Seas.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser. 
*  Com.  116  At  the  Bar  the  good  Man  always  places  a 
charming  Phillis  or  two.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  574  Having  perpetually  filled  their  head  with  ideas  of 
Strephons  and  Phillises.  1841  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  II. 
Black  Mousqiietaire  n,  As  his  Patients  came  in,  certain 
soft-handed  Phyllises  Were  at  once  set  to  work  on  their 
legs,  arms,  and  backs.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxiv. 
If  you  have  any  Phillis  to  console. 


PHILLIS. 

Hence  f  Phi  Ilia  z'.  jtoihc-wd.)  trans.,  to  address 
in  pastoral  verses. 

1699  GARTH  Distens.  I.  148  He  pass'il  his  easie  Hours, 
instead  of  leaver,  In  Madrigals,  and  Pliillising  the  fair. 

Philloselia, Philly, erron. ff.  KII.OSELLA,  1- 'ILLY. 

Fhillygenin  (fili'd.s/hin).  them.  [f.  PHILLY- 
BIN  with  ending  of  saligenin.~\  A  resinous  crystal- 
lizable  substance  (Cmll^O,),  polymeric  with  sali- 
genin,  obtained  from  phillyrin  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  lactic  fermentation. 

186*  [see  PHILLYRIN]. 

UPhillyrea  (fili'na,  filirra).  Bol.  Also  7 
phillyreon,  phyl(l)area,  phyleria,  7-8  phyl- 
lerea,  philarea,  8  phyl(l)yrea,  -rsoa,  phillarea, 
phyllirea,  -ra,  philyreea,  -rea;  also  /3.  in  angli- 
cized forms  :  7-8  philery,  phillerey,  (8  fflHe- 
roy).  [Hot.  L.  phyllyrea  (Tonmefort;  Linnaeus 
rhtlos.  Sot.  175),  erroneously  for  philyrea,  a. 
Or.  i/uAt>/>t»  (Theophr.),  app.  a  deriv.  of  <£iAupa 
linden  tree.  There  are  many  erroneous  spellings 
in  phyll-  and  fhyl-.  Also  F.  phillyrie  (1572  in 
Godef.);  cf.  Cotgr.  ' phillyrte,  mocke-priuet ;  a 
shrub ' ;  thence  the  0-forms.] 
A  genus  of  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs  (N.O. 
Oleacex),  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
Ihe  East,  with  opposite  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
greenish-white  flowers  in  axillary  clusters;  also 
<aX\t&.  jasmine-box  or  mock  privet.  P.  latifolia  is 
considered  to  be  the  <pi\vpia  of  Dioscorides  and 
Theophrastus. 

Cape  Phillyrea,  a  name  for  the  S.  African  shrub  Cassine 
capensis  (N.O.  Cclaslraay).  (Treas.  Hot.  1866.) 

1664  EVELYN  Sjilva  xxiv.  All  the  1'hillyreas  are  yet  more 
hardy.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Philyrxa,  see  Privet.  1691 
J.  GIBSON  in  Arckxol.  XII.  188  In  his  garden  he  has  four 
large  round  philareas,  smooth  clipped.  1699  M.  LISTER 
Journ.  Paris  210  Lentiscus's  and  Phylarea's  in  as  great 
abundance,  as  Hazel  or  Thorn  with  us.  1706  I.  GARDINER 
tr.  Rafin's  Gardening  11.  89  Line  The  walls  with  Phylyrea 
fresh  and  fine,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  71  Cut 
box  and  ftilleroy  and  Lawrell.  1710  STRYPE  Stow's  Surv. 
(1754)  I.  I.  xx.  iia  Against  the  stone  walls  are  planted 
Phillereys.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  XVL  (1794)  207 
This  shrub  [Alaternus]  is  frequently  confounded  with 
Philyrea,  from  which  it  may  be  known  at  all  times  by  the 
position  of  the  leaves.  1866  Treas.  Bat.,  Phillyrea,  ever, 
green  shrubs  and  trees  introduced  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

attrit.  c  1665  LADY  MARY  WARWICK  in  C.  F.  Smith  Life 
(1901)  325  Upon  the  phyllerca  hedge  that  grew  before  the 


IVESLEV  t-nm.  t-nymc  (1702)  107  L.argle  olten  with  Fhyllyrc 
leaves  boiled  with  a  little  Allum.   1748  RICHARDSON  Claris*^ 
(1749)  III.  xvii.  ico  The  rushing  of  a  little  dog.. through 
the  phyllerea  hedge. 

Phillyrin  (frlirin).  Chem.  [f.  prec.  +  -IN  1.] 
A  white  crystallizable  bitter  substance  (Cj,HMOn) 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  Phillyrea  latifolia. 

1858  Penny  Cycl.  and  Suppl.  135/1  Phillyrine  is  a  non- 
azotised  compound,  crystallising  in  silver  scales  and  of  a 
bitter  taste.  1862  MILLER  EU»i.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  III.  568 


Plnllyrin  . .  when  submitted  to  lactic  fermentation  yields 
phillygenin  and  sugar,  phillygenin  containing  the  elements 
of  3  atoms  of  saligenin. 

t  Philm(e,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FILM. 

"57*  }•  J°NI»  Bathes  of  Bat k  11.  18  A  skinne,  pellicle,  or 
philme.  1730  BURDON  Pocket  Farrier  (1735)  48  A  Philm 
grows  over  the  Eye. 

Fhilo-  (file),  before  a  vowel  (or  K)  usually 
phil-  (fil),  repr.  Gr.  <pi\o-,  <pi\-,  combining  form 
from  root  of  <pi\-{ii>  to  love,  <pt\-ot  dear,  friend 
(cf.  \uoo-,  miso-,  from  iua-tTv  to  hate,  puff-os  hate, 
hatred).  The  number  of  compounds  so  formed  in 
Greek  was  very  great;  usually  they  were  adjs., 
having  derived  sbs.  and  other  words,  and  capable 
themselves  also  of  being  used  as  sbs. ;  e.  g.  ^>iAo- 
aixpos  loving  wisdom,  a  lover  of  wisdom,  whence 
^lAoffoi/u'a,  <t>i\oao<pixus,  <pi\offcxpft>>  to  philosophize, 
etc. ;  iju'Aopm  fond  of  birds,  <pt\opi>Wla  fondness  for 
birds,  etc.  Among  these  were  some  formed  on 
national  names,  as  <pt\f\*.r]v  loving  the  Hellenes 
or  Greeks,  </><AoAa/ccw  loving  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Many  of  the  Greek  compounds  have  come  down 
(frequently  through  Latin,  and  usually  with 
formative  suffixes)  into  English;  and,  on  the 
model  of  these,  philo-  (phil-)  has  been  employed 
to  form  new  compounds,  the  second  element  of 
which  is  properly  Greek,  but  often  Latin,  and 
even,  esp.  in  nonce-words,  English  or  in  Eng. 
use.  fhilo-  has  thus  become  a  living  element, 
esp.  with  national  names,  as  philo-German,  philo- 
Kussian,  philo- Turk,  and  the  like. 

Examples  are:  phil-aristocracy,  -athletic  [cf. 
Gr.  <piAa0Ar;T7)!],  -hymnic  [Gr.  </.i'At>/uw]  (loving 
hymns),  -orthodox ;  philo-botanic, -botanist,  -catliar- 
ttc,  -catholic,  -dramatic,  -dramatist,  -felon,  -garlic, 
-mathematical,  -musical,  -mystic,  -mythology  (love 

f  fables),  -mythy  [Gr.  ^xAojiutf.'a  love  of  talk], 

-pagan,  -peristeronic  (pigeon-fancying),  -pig,  -poet 

-publican,  -radical,  -tadpole,  -theorist  [cf.  Gr.  <^iAo- 

fltiupos],   etc.      Among  those  formed  on  national 
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names  are  phil-  African,  -Arabian,  -Arabic,  philo- 
Athenian  [of.  Gr.  ifiAaer/foioj],  -French,  -Gallic 
(-ism),  -German  (-ism),  -Greek,  -fjiiutoo,  -Jew, 
-Laconian  [Gr.  0iAoAo*w],  -Peloponiusian,  -Pole, 
•Polish,  -Slav,  -Teuton  (-ism), -Turk  (-ish,-ism), 
-Yankee  (-«/),  -Zionist,  etc.  Among  humorous 
nonce-words  are  philo-destructiveness,  -financitivc, 
-foxhuntingness,  -legislative-ness,  in  ridicule  of  the 
phrenological  philoprogenitiventss.  Also  Phil- 
archaist (-SMk«,ist)  [see  ARCHAIST,  and  cf.  Gr. 
<pi\apxaios],  a  lover  of  what  is  ancient,  an  anti- 
quary. Philhi-ppic  a.  [Gr.  iiriroj  horse :  cf.  Gr. 
<pi'Aimros],  fond  of  or  interested  in  horses; 
Phili'ppy  [after  philanthropy  :  cf.  Gr.  ^lAiiririo], 
love  for  or  kindness  to  a  horse  or  horses.  Phllo- 
bru-tish  a.,  characterized  by  love  of  or  kindness  to 
the  brutes  or  lower  animals;  so  Philobrvvtist, 
a  lover  of  brutes.  Philocalist  (fil^kalist)  [Gr. 
0iAo*oAos,  f.  *aA<!s  beautiful],  a  lover  of  beauty ; 
so  Phllo'caly,  love  of  beauty.  Philo'oomal  a. 
[cf.  Gr.  <pt\6itonos,  {.  K6fitj  hair],  characterized  by 
love  of  or  attention  to  the  hair.  Philo-cubist 
[Gr. 
lover 
tvatv, 

loving  dogs,  fond  of  dogs  ;  sb.  *a  lover  of'  dogs  ; 
so  Phllooynical  a. ;  Philo'cynism,  Philo'oyny, 
love  of  dogs.  Philodemic  (-deTnik)  a.  [Gr. 
ipi\6Si]not,  f.  irj/tos  the  people],  loving  the  people. 
Philode-ndrist  [cf.  Gr.  <pt\utti'Spos  tree-loving, 
f.  SivSpov  tree],  a  lover  of  trees.  Fhlloepioroian 
(-epi|(rjsian)  a.  [Gr.  eirtopKta  false  oath],  loving 
false  oaths.  Fhilofeliat  (filpfrlist)  [L.  Jilts, 
-is  cat],  a  lover  of  cats.  Philo  galist  [Gr.  -yaAt'r;, 
7aAij  pole-cat,  taken  as  =  cat],  =  prec.  Phiio- 
ga'Strlo  a.  [Gr.  yaarrip  belly],  loving  the  stomach, 
indulging  the  appetite.  Phllog-enitive  (-d^e'nitiv) 
a.  [see  GENITIVE],  inclined  to  procreation,  or  to 
sexual  indulgence;  hence  Philoge-nitiveness. 
Philokle-ptic  a.  [Gr.  tc\firTjjs  robber],  fond  of 
thieves  or  robbers.  Philome-lanist  [Gr.  ii<\ai>- 
black]  a  negrophile.  Philomnse  (frbmi«z)  a. 
[Gr.  tpi\vfiovaosj,  loving  the  Muses.  Philoiioist 
(fil^*n0|ist)  [Gr.  vftos,  vovs  mind,  understanding], a 
lover  of  knowledge.  jPhilopln'tary  [cf.  Gr.  ^><Ao- 
irAouros],  a  lover  of  wealth;  so  f  Philopluto'nio  a. 
(erron.  for  "philopltttic),  loving  wealth.  Philo- 
po'gon  [Gr.  Tturyuv  beard],  a  lover  of  beards. 
Philopole-mic  a.  [cf.  Gr.  <piA.oir<iAf/ios,  f.  iroA«/tos 
war],  fond  of  war  or  strife;  so  Philopole'jnical  n. 
Philopo-rnist  [cf.  Gr.<piAo7ropi<or,  f.  vtpvi)  harlot], 
a  lover  of  harlots.  Philorchida-ceous  a.,  fond 
of  orchids.  Philornithic  (-juni-bik)  a.  [cf.  Gr. 
<pt\opt>is,  f.  Sprit,  bpvlS-  bird],  fond  of  birds.  Philo- 
thaumaturgic  (-bgmatSudjik)  a.  [see  THAUMA- 
TURGlc],  loving  works  of  wonder.  Philotheism 
(ft"l<?)>»|iz'm)  [cf.  Gr.  <pt\60fos,  f.  8t6s  God],  love 
of  God ;  so  Phi-lotheist,  a  lover  of  God ;  hence 
Philothei  gtic  a.  f  Philoxytrenou*  (-pksi'd  j/nas) 
a.,  having  an  affinity  for  oxygen  (ots.).  Phiiozoic 
(-ztf-ik)  a.  [Gr.  ($ov  animal,  after  philanthropic], 
loving  or  showing  kindness  to  animals  ;  so  Philo- 
to-ist  (erron.  -zoonist),  a  lover  of  animals. 

1897  Current  Hist.  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  VII.  224  The  "Phil- 
african  Liberators'  League  is  an  association  . .  to  work  for 
the  extinction  of  the  African  slave  trade.  1750  Student  I. 
42  The  *  Phil-Arabians  think  that.. theirs  [Arabic],  .may  be 
made  very  instrumental  in  illustrating  the  present  Hebrew 
text.  1651  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  211  New  Palestine, 
as  the  Kirkomanetick  *Philarchaists  would  have  it  [Scotland] 
called.  "  .  —  .  .  _ 


PHILO-. 


athletic  club  at  Harrow.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  13  Dec.  672/1 
Every  sport  known  to  the  philathlctic  Briton.  1886  World 
2  (  Feb.  1 1  The  state-carriage  horses . .  excited  much  admira- 
tion in  a  very  "philhjppic  population.  1861  Longman's  List 


.-— -ippy,  took  his  horse  out  of  the  road.      1850  ~ 

Greece  IL  Ixi.  (1862)  y .  343  The  tone  of  feeling  in  Lesbos  had 
been  found  to  be  decidedly  *philo- Athenian.  1856  DELAMER 
Ft.  Card,  (i860  Pref.,  To  volunteer  as  gate-opener  to  other 
fields  of  *Philobotanic  Literature.  18x4  BENTHAM  Mem.  ,y 
Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  543,  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  master  has 
turned  "Philo-Botamst  at  last.  1826  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII. 
137  These  days  of  *philo-brutish  refinement.  Itid.  XVII. 
124  The  *Philobrutists  may  carry  their  humanity  too  far. 
1861  J.  BROWN  Hcrx  Suos.  (1862)353  This  poor.. creature 
was  a  *philocalist :  he  had  a  singular  love  of  flowers  and  of 


beautiful  women.  1891  Sat.  Rftt.  24 Jan.  113/2  His  '  *philo- 
caly'  is. .destitute  of  vigour.  i8aa  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859) 
II.  2/1  If. .the  apothecary,  the  druggist,  and  the  physician, 
all  called  upon  him  to  abandon  his  *philocathartic  pro- 
pensities. 1893  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Prose  fy  Poetry  (1894)  108 
The  "philocatnolic  whiggery  of  Macaulay  and  Tom  Moore. 
1869  Daily  Tel.  14  Jan.  5/4  To  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  "philocoma-l  art.  i8aa  T.  MITCHELL  Aristvph.  II.  179 
You  Amynias  there — hist !— A  *philocubist ? — Miss'd.  1815 
MOORE  Life  Ryron  (1833)  HI.  143  note,  You,  who  are  one  of 
the  "philocymc  sect.  1887  Sat.  Kev.  21  May  730/2  The 


pic  and  the 
and  Lord 
87,  I  admired 


:  and  the  philocynic  zeal  of  Lord  Harrowby 
mnt-Temple.    c  1843  M.  J.  HH-.GINS  Ku.  (i&7$ 
o/,  j  uuiiutcd  my  ingenious  friend's  "pliilo-cynical  treaty 
with  Mr.   William   Sykes.      1865  Spectator  4  Mar.    240/2 
Miss  Baker's  'philocynUm  rose  into  a  passion  for  a  par- 


ticular   bull-dog. 


passion  lor  a  par- 
1839    Bladnu.   Mag.   XLV.    478  Our 


'philocyny  developed  itself  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  44  This,  .does  too  much  mischief 
to  the  trees  for  a  "philodendrUt  to  take  unmixed  pleasure 
in.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  101  The  organ  of 
*philo-destructiveness  would  have  been  found  strongly 


maxim  from  some  lurking  remnant  of  the  PrisciUianists, 
who  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  Augustine,    a  1841 
SOUTHEY  Doctor,  Fragm.  (1848)  081/2  The  Laureate,  Dr. 
Southey,  who  is  known  to  be  a  "philofelist,  and  confers 
honours  upon  his  Cats  according  to  their  services.     Itiit. 
6§4/2  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  philofelisls 
of  the  family.     1831  —  in  Q.  Rev.  XLIV.   277  A  monu- 
ment  ..  of  Jeremy  s  philosophico-'philofelon  philanthropy. 
i8»9    Blackw.    Jlfaf.    XXVI.  743    Never   having    heard 
of  a  'philo-financitive  bump,  we  fear  it  can  be  nothing 
better  than  acquisitiveness.     1818  Sporting  Mag.  XXII. 
271   An    impression  on  the   organ  of  *pnilo-foxhunting. 
ness.. not  very  easily  to  be  effaced.    1894  in  Daily  Newt 
:  Nov.  5/6,  I  believe  he  is  not  so  much  'philo-French  as 
jjrussophobe.    ifai  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  240  You, 
Grosvenor,  who  are  a  *philogalist,  and  therefore  understand 
more  of  cat  nature  than  has  ever  been  attained  by  the  most 
profound  naturalists.     1870  Daily  News  19  Nov.,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  fierce  philo-Germanism  is  as  dangerous  a  sentiment 
as  the  blind  *philo-Ga!!icism  against  which  he   lifts  up 
his   voice.      1847  DE   QUINCEY  Spanish    Nun    ix,  With 
these  *philo-garlic  men   Kate  took  her  departure.     1884 
West.    Daily  Press   16   Dec.   7/3   The   "philogaslric  pro- 
Densities  of  boys.    1816  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  255  If  he 
be  given  to  mystery,  Or  fond  of  individuality,  Or  •philo- 
genitive,  or  whatsoe'er  His  passion  be.     1813  BYRON  Juan 
xii.  xxii,  I  say,  methinks  that '  •Philo-genitiveness'  Might 
meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness.    185*  Fraser's 
Mag.  XLII.  482  No  sentimental  •phihj-Hindoo.    1865 1'ali 
MallG.  22  June  9  What  will  the  Italian  Government  say 
to  such  a  *philokleptic  proceeding  on  our  part  ?  1850  GROTE 
Greece  n.  Ixi.  (1862)  V.  345  The  active  *philo-Laconian 
party.    1831  Fraser's  Mag.  VI.  733  Sawing  through  your 
organ  of  *philolegis!ativeness.    c  1670  SETTLE  in  Johnson 
L.  P.,  Dryaen  (1781)  II.  36  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the 
philomathematicks,  would  have  given  him  satisfaction  in 
the  point.     1700  MOXON  Math.  Diet.  67  The  Philo-Mathe- 
matick  Reader.     1734  BERKELEY  Analyst  Query  55  Those 
philomathematical  physicians,  anatomists,  and  dealers  in 
the  animal  economy.     1833  DE  QUINCEY  Rev.  Greece  Wks. 
1862  X.  120  note,  The  original  (or  *Philomuse  society)., 
adopted  literature  for  its  ostensible  object.     1811   BUSBY 
Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  * ' Philomusical.     1751  H.  WALPOLE  Lett, 
to  Montagu  1,  A  true  boin  Englishman  and  'philomystic. 
iSn  T.  SCOT  (title)  *Philomylhie,  or  'Philomylhofogie, 
wherein  Outlandish  Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes,  are  Taught 
to  Speake  True  English.      1804  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  R. 
Sharp  (1895)  448  Philologists,  *Philonoists,  Physiophilists, 
keen  hunters  after  knowledge  and  science.      1850  GROTE 
Greece  n.  Ixi.  (1862)  V.  343  The  •philo.PeloponnesIan  party. 
1818  SOUTHEY  Epistle  to  A.  Cunningham  336  Who  in  all 
forms  Of  pork,  baked,  roasted,  toasted,  boilif  or  broil'd,.. 
Profess  myself  a  genuine  'Philopig.    a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Pen 
St.  (1879)   II.   72   He  likes   to  outdo   his  'philoplutonic 
brethren  in  his  wife's  rank  and  silks,  in  the  splendour  of  his 
house.     1710  SWIFT  Lett.  Yng.  Poet,  i  Dec.,  Wks.  1841  II. 
300/3  A  multitude  of  poetasters,  poetitoes,  parcel-poets,  poet- 
apes,  and  *philo-poets.     1875  R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  (1876) 
I.  205  Whatever  absurdity  in  hair  may  be  demanded  by  the 
trichotomists  and  "philopogons  of  modern  Europe.    1794 
T.  TAYLOR  Pausanias   IIL  242  She  [Minerva]  is  called 
..  *Philopolemic,  as  uniformly  ruling  over  the  opposing 
natures  which  the  world  contains.     1817  SYD.  SMITH  Wks. 
(1859)  II.  127/2  1'he  increasing  arrogance  of  the  Americans, 
and  our  own  "philopolemical  folly.     1893  SWINBURNE  Stud. 
Prose  >f  Poetry  (1894!  122  To  the  mealy-mouthed  modern 
•philopornist  the  homely  and  hardy  method  of  the  old  poet 
..may  seem  rough  and  brutal.    1896  A.  B.  BRUCE  in  Ex- 
positor Sept.  225  They  called  Him  a  drunkard,  a  glutton 
and  a  •philo.publican.     1884   World  30  Apr.  6  A  *phil- 
orchidaceous  peer.    1863  lot's  July  289  The  smart  game-bags 
and  neat  bird-cages  testify  at  least  to  the  •  philornithic  taste 
of  the  natives  in  one  direction  or  another.     1888  J.  H. 
OVERTON  &  ELIZ.  WOHDSW.  Chr.  Woraswortk  387  The  love 
which  you,  so  noble,  so  "philorthodox,  so  philhellenic,  have 
displayed.     1886  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Dec  2/2  We  see  the  real 


ng  \  .  _  , 

cropped,  And  home  each  •philotadpole  hopped.  1891 
ABBOTT  Philomythus  ix.  235  Useless  to  the  *philothauma- 
turgic  soul.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  <V  Stud.  (1875)  82  Baude- 
laire always  kept  in  mind  that  Christianity.. was  not  and 
could  not  be  a  creature  of  philanthropy  or  *philotheism, 
but  of  church  and  creed.  1819  LANDOR  Imag.  Com'.  Wks. 
1853  I.  506/1  Polemics  can  never  be  philosophers  or  *philo< 
theists.  01843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  ccxiii.  (1848)  577  The 
speculation,  or  conception  (as  the  *Philotheistic  philosopher 
himself  called  it)  of  Giordano  Bruno.  1809-10  COLERIDGE 
/>;V«<r"dSi8)  III.  176.  I  distinguish,  first,  those  whom  you 
indeed  may  call  *Philotheorists,  or  Philotechnists,  or  Practi- 
cians, and  secondly  those  whom  alone  you  may  rightly 
denominate  Philosophers,  as  knowing  what  the  science  of 
all  these  branches  of  science  is.  1838  New  Monthly  Mag. 
LIV.  132  Mr.  Urquhart..is  a  •philc-Turk.  1895  Eclectic 
Mag.  Oct.  565  An  anti-Russian  and  *philo-Turkish  policy. 
1799  BEDDOES  Contrio.  Phys.  ft  Med.  fCnowl.  223  Should  it 
be  discovered  that  oxygen  enters  into  their  composition  the 
terms  *philoxygenous  and  misoxygenous  must  be  changed. 
1818  SVD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  .Mem.  (1855)  II.  166,  1  .. 
believe  that  I  am  to  the  full  as  much  a  *Philoyankeeist  as 
you  are.  1897  i<)th  Cent.  Oct.  628  The  'Philo-Zionisls 
recognise  the  mission :  but  they  recoenise  the  mi-ery  al 
well.  1868  Daily  News  15  Oct.,  The  Society,  .is  animated 
by,  a«  we  cannot  say  philanthropic,  let  us  say  "philoioic 
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motives.     1887  HUXLEY  £ss.,  Progr.  Sc.  \.  122  Unless  the 


.  __   .igainst    cruelty' 

animals '  a  special  clause.  1899  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  May 
140  Inconsistent  *phi!ozoists. 

Philobiblic  (.lilobi-blik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  <pi\6- 
f}i@\os  fond  of  books  (f.  (pt\o-  PHILO-  +  /3i'(3Aos 
book)  +  -1C.]  Fond  of  books ;  devoted  to  litera- 
ture. Cf.  Philobiblon,  name  of  book  by  R.  de  Bury, 
1344,  and  of  a  modern  society.  So  Fhilobi'blian 
a. ;  Philobi  Wist,  a  lover  of  books.  (All  more 
or  less  nonce -wds.) 

1755  Connoisseur  No.  86  p  -z  My  method  has  since  been 
to  visit  the  Philobihlian  libraries.  1824  J.  COLE  (title)  Biblio- 
graphical ..  Tour  ..  to  the  Library  of  a  Philobiblist.  1845 
LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  (1857)  I.  xiii.  200,  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  a '  De  Bury '  club  has  not  yet  been  established 
by  Philobibtists.  1864  BOHN  Bibliogr  Manual  (Lowndes) 
VI.  82  Philobiblon  Society.  Composed  of  Persons  inter- 
ested in  the  History,  Collection,  or  Peculiarities,  of  Books. 
Instituted  in  London,  1853.  1885  Spectator  23  May  676 
It  has  been  known  in  philobiblic  circles.. for  some  years. 

Philobi'blical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  :  in 
sense  b,  after  biblical^  a.  =  prcc.  b.  Devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  475/1  [Hermann  von  der  Hardt] 
had  founded  at  Leipsic  a  philobiblical  society,  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  sacred  text.  1896  Blackw.  Mag. 
Mar.  253  The  philobiblical  physician  has  always  his  favourite 
prescription. 

Philobotanio  to  -dendrist :  see  PHILO-. 

llPhilodendron(fil»de'ndr(?n).  Bat.  Also-um. 
[mod.L.  ^Schott  1830),  a.  Gr.  <f>t\6S(i'Spot',  neuter 
of  <pi\6Sfv$pos  fond  of  trees  (f.  #1X0-  PHILO-  + 
SivSpov  tree),  in  reference  to  its  climbing  upon 
trees.]  A  genus  of  tropical  American  climbing 
shrubs  (N.  O.  Aracese),  some  species  of  which  are 
cultivated  as  stove-plants. 

1877  F.  W.  BURBIDGE  Propag.  Cult.  PI.  190  Some  hybrid 
Philodendrons  and  Anthuriums.  1899  RODWAY  Guiana 
Wilds  28  Everywhere  were  long  cords  dangling  from  the 
rosettes  of  philodendrums,  which  had  to  be  waved  aside. 

Philode-spot.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  <t>i\o?ioTroT-os 
adj.,  loving  one's  master,  f.  <pi\o-  PHILO-  +  Sto-irdrrj! 
master ;  in  b.  directly  f.  PHILO-  +  DESPOT.]  f  a. 
(See  quot.  1656.)  Obs.  rare-",  b.  One  who  favours 
despots  or  despotism  (quot.  1796). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,Philodespot..,  he  that  loveth  his 
Master.  1796  COLERIDGE  in  Mrs.  Sandford  T.  Poole  «V 
Friends  (1888)  I.  140  As  bad  as  the  most ..  rampant  Philo- 
despot  could  wish  in  the  moment  of  cursing. 

Fhilodine  (fi-Wdain).  Zool.  [f.  PHILO-  +  Gr. 
Sifos  whirling,  rotation.]  A  rotifer  of  the  genus 
Philodina  or  family  Philodinidse.  So  Philodi  nicl; 
Philodi  noid  a.,  resembling  this  family. 

1883  H.  J.  SLACK  in  Knowledge  15  June  358/2  The  Philo- 
dines,  of  which  the  common  Rotifer,  R.  vit/garis,  is  the 
most  abundant.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  1'hilodinid.. 
Philodinoid. 

Philodox  (fi-Wdpks).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  <pi\6So[-os 
adj.  (Plato),  loving  fame  or  glory,  f.  <JH\O-  PHILO- 
+  Sofa  glory  (also  opinion,  etc.).]  Properly,  One 
who  loves  fame  or  glory ;  but  taken  (after  orthodox) 
as  =  One  who  loves  his  own  opinion ;  an  argument- 
ative or  dogmatic  person.  So  Philodo-xical  a. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  303  No  people  are 
lesse  Philosophers.. than  Platoes  Philodoxes,  or  lovers  of 
their  owne  opinions.  1852  DAVIES  &  VAUGHAN  tr.  Plato's 
Republic*.  (1866)  196  Philodoxical  rather  than  philosophical, 
that  is  to  say,  lovers  of  opinion  rather  than  lovers  of 
wisdom.  1871  Nonconf.  27  Mar.  326/2  The  lover  of  argu- 
ment,  i\\z  philodox—  to  revive  an  old  word — ..is  less  likely 
to  listen  to  it. 

Philo-dramatioto -Germanism:  see  PHILO-. 
Philogenesis,  -genetic,  etc.  erron.  ff.  PHYLO-. 
Philograph  (frWgraf).  [f.  Gr.  ipt\o-  PHILO- 
+  -yoaipos  writing,  writer,  delineator.]  A  device 
for  facilitating  the  production  of  an  outline  drawing. 

u8?ni5f/"'  9  Feb'  2'4  By  the  use  of  an  instrument  called 
the  Philograph  ,  an  absolutely  correct  representation  can 
be  obtained  of  any  organic  form.  1891  G.  HAKE  Mem. 
So  Years  Ixvui.  292  Photographs  in  my  early  days  wete  not 
in  use,  so  philographs  must  be  produced  in  their  stead. 
1894  rimes  i  Mar.  6/5  The  philograph,  in  which  an  exact 
picture  was  sketched  on  glass  or  celluloid  of  the  objects 
seen  through  it,  was  useful  and  accurate,  and  excellent  in 
its  perspective. 

t  Philogro-bolise,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F. 
philogroboliser.]  (See  quot.) 

i«53  URQUHART  Rabelais  it.  x,  All-to-be-dunced  and  philc- 
grobohsed  m  their  braines. 

Philogynist  (filp-d3inist).  [f.  Gr.  <j>t\oyvv-r,,, 
in  pi.  --YticaiK-es,  fond  of  women,  tpt\oyvvia  love 
of  women,  f.  <£i\o-  +  -yiii/ij  woman.]  A  lover  or 
admirer  of  women.  So  Philogynraclc  (-f-sik), 
Philo-gynotts  atljs.,  fond  of  women  ;  Fhilo'gyny 
(also  irreg.  Philogyne -ity),  love  of  women. 

1870  Sat.  Rev.  2  July  24/2  The  philanthropic  or  *philo- 
gynaecic  brain  of  one  of  the  most  benevolent  of  mortals.    1884 
If.  >r  Q.  6th  Ser.  X.  277,  I  would  object  to  much  of  phi-    j 
lanthropy,  but  I  must  say  that  such  *philogyneity  as  this    i 


closely  borders  on  the  ridiculous.  1865  HUXLEY  Lay  Serm. 
(1870)  21  There  are  *philogynists  as  fanatical  as  any  'miso- 
gynists '.  1892  M.  O'CONNOR  MORRIS  Memini  p.  xxxv,  Dean 
Swift  was  most  "philogynous.  1613  COCKERAM,  'Phyloginie, 
a  doating  on  women.  1754  FIELDING  Jonathan  H'ildl.  x, 


We  will,  .draw  a  curtain  over  this  scene,  from  that  philogyny 
which  is  in  us.  1892  Pall^  Mall  C.  25  Feb.  2/1  False  dema- 
goguy  and  sentimental  philogyny. 

Philo-Hindoo,  Pnilokleptic,  etc. :  see  PHILO-. 

Philologaster  (nlp]o«ae-stai).  nonce-wJ.  [f. 
L.  philolog-us  (see  below)  -t-  -ASTEB.]  A  petty  or 
would-be  philologist.  So  Philologa'stry,  petty 
or  blundering  philology. 

1880  F.  HALL  in  VjthCent.  Sept.  442  The  doings  of  American 
philologasters  are,  in  truth,  a  curious  study.  1893  —  in 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  16  Feb.,  He  is  quite  capable  of  such  an 
enormity  of  philologastry. 

Fhilologer  (Mp-lod&i).  [f.  PHILOLOGY  +  -ER: 
cf.  astrologer^ 

1.  =  PHILOLOGIST  i.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  63  Antiquaries,  philologers, 
schoolemen,  and  other  learned  discoursers.  1659  HEYLIN 
Ejcamen  Hist.  i.  129  John  Selden,  of  the  Inner  Temple, . . 
that  renown'd  Humanitian  and  Philologer,  sometime  a 
Commoner  of  this  House.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Philologer,  an 
Humanist,  a  Man  of  Letters.  1847  J.  W.  DONALDSON  Vitut. 
Protest.  Princ.  96  All  competently  educated  and  impartial 
philologers  would  derive^  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the  views  which  we 
have  now  set  forth  respecting  the  person  of  the  Deity. 

2.  =  PHILOLOGIST  2. 

1660  HOWELL  Lexicon  Pref.  heading.  To  the  tru  Philologer, 
Touching  the  English  (or  Saxon)  with  the  three  Sororian 
Toungs,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  1755  JOHNSON,  Phi- 
lologer,  one  whose  chief  study  is  language  ;  a  grammarian  ; 
a  critick.  1840  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  (1858)  II.  174 
Donaldson,  the  author  of  the  new  Cratylus,  and  almost  the 
only  Englishman  who  promises,  I  think,  to  be  a  really  good 
philologer.  1882  FREEMAN  in  Longnt.  Mag.  I.  83  The  word 
*  American  ',  as  applied  to  language,  means,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  comparative  philologer,  the  native  languages  of  the 
American  Continent. 

Fhilologian  (filolou-d^ian).  [f.  L.  philologia 
PHILOLOGY  +  -AN.]  =  PHILOLOGIST  a. 

1830  PusEvHist.  Enq.  II.  x.349  Philologians  we  have  perhaps 
not  a  few,  and  not  unlearned.  1844  J.  CAIRNS  Let.  in  Ljfe 
viii.  (1895)  165  The  brothers  Grimm,  the  philologians.  1869 
FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  ii.  (1873)  42  The  researches  of  the 
philologian  into  dead  and  existing  tongues. 

Philologic  (filtflp'd^ik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  philo- 
logic-us,  f.  philologia  :  see  -1C.  Cf.  F.  philologique 
(1668  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  next. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  Introd.  2  Their  choisest  Notions 
and  Contemplations,  both  Philologic  and  Philosophic.  1776 
BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  225  note.  The  common  foundation 
of  most  modern  philologic  systems,  etymologies.  1847  DE 
QUINCEY  Secret  Sac.  Suppl.  Note,  Wks  VI.  305  Deposi- 
taries of  all  the  erudition — archaeologic,  historic,  and  phi- 
lologic—by  which  a  hidden  clue  could  be  sought. 

Philological  (fildfdgikU),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  concerned  with,  or  de- 
voted to  the  study  of,  philology  (in  the  wider  or, 
now  usually,  the  restricted  sense  :  see  PHILOLOGY). 

1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatril'X  9  You  are  much  vpon  the 
by,  to  bring  in  your  IMiilologic.il!  obseruations.     1659  Bp. 
WALTON  Consid.  Considered  230  Though  the  controversy 
[about  the   Hebrew  points]  be  in   itself  grammatical,  or 
philological,  yet  it  had  its  rise  from  a  question  theological. 
1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  xx.  §  26  Those  studies  which 
are  wont  to  be  called  philological,  such  as  history,  language, 
grammar,   rhetoric,  poesy,  and    criticism.      1797  Monthly 
Mag.  III.  486  The  Philological  Society,  at  Bath,  for  edu- 
cating and   placing  out  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen  and 
mechanics  (instituted  in   1792).      1832   (title)  Philological 
Museum  [Contents  of  Vol.  I]  On  the  names  of  the  Days  of 
the  Week.    On  the  number  of  Dramas  ascribed  to  Sophocles. 
On  the  early  Ionic  Philosophers.     1842  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  I. 
7  The  author  considered   the  adoption  of  an  improved 
system  of  orthography  by  the  Editors  of  the  Philological 
Journal  (Camb.  1832)  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Philological  Society.     1851  D.  WILSON  Preh. 
Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  i.  185  Philological  relations  traceable 
between  Cytnri  and  Gael. 

Hence  Philolo-gically  adv.,  in  accordance  with 
or  in  relation  to  philology. 

1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  (1661)  263  See  learned  Hieron. 
Mercurialis  in  his  books  De  A  rte  Gymnastica  :  where  this 
matter  is  fully  handled,  both  Physically,  .and  Philologically. 
1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  332  There  is  no  passage., 
which  will  not  at  last  admit  of  such  an  illustration  or 
explanation,  I  mean  philologically  or  critically,  as  may  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.     1884  H.  D.  TRAILL 
in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  442/1,  I  have  never  yet  met  a  man., 
who  was  philologically  qualified  for  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

Philologist  (filp-lod.^ist).  [f.  PHILOLOGY  (?or 
Gr.  (piXoAo-y-os)  +  -1ST.]  A  person  versed  in  or 
devoted  to  philology. 

1.  One  devoted  to  learning  or  literature ;   a  lover 
of  letters  or   scholarship;    a  learned  or   literary 
man;    a  scholar,  esp.  a  classical  scholar.     Now 
less  usual  (cf.  PHILOLOGY  i). 

?«48  E.  SPAHKE  in  Shute's  Sarah  f,  Hagar  Pref.  bj,  For 
his  Method,  let  no  nice  Philologist  distaste  it,  as  too  Calvin- 
istical.  a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts,  Plants  Script.  §  2S 
Why  the  Rods  and  Staffs  of  the  Princes  were  chosen  for 
this  decision  Philologists  will  consider.  1799  MRS.  J  WEST 
TfJe  «/ Times  III.  388  Philologists  dispute  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  1841  SPALDING  Italy  t.  It.  1st.  I.  125  This 
labour.. is  least  irksome  to  the  professed  philologist, who,  in 
the  purity  of  the  style  and  the  bold  structure  of  the  versifi. 
cation,  can  forget  the  weary  barrenness  of  the  matter. 

2.  A  person  versed  in  the  science  of  language ; 
a  student  of  language ;  a  linguistic  scholar. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athtn.  Brit.  III.  Dia.  Drama  12  He 
passd  for  an  Excelling  Philologist,  especially  as  to  the 
Greek  Roots.  1770  BAHRTTI  yonrn.fr.  London  I.  160  Old 
Facciolatt  the  philologist.  1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man. 


I  ii.  15  We  know  so  little  about  the  origin  of  language, 
that  even  the  greatest  philologists  are  forced.. to  avoid  the 
subject  altogether.  1865  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  I.  i,  21 
The  Comparative  Philologist  ignores  altogether  the  division 
of  languages  according  to  their  locality. 

Pliilologize  (nlp'lodgoiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
:  <pi\6\oy-os  -t  -IZE.]  intr.  To  play  the  philologist ; 
i  to  deal  in  philology  (i.e.  either  liteiary  scholar- 
!  ship,  or  linguistic  science).  Also  trans,  to  bring 

into  some  condition  by  philologizing. 
1664  EVKLVN  Sylva.  m.  vi,  It  is  not  here  that  I  design  to 

enlarge,  as  those  who  have  philologiz'd  on  this  occasion  de 

Sycophantis,  and  other  curious  Criticismes.     1868  Contemp. 

Rev.  VIII.  165  It  cannot  be  criticized  or  philologized  into 
.    nothingness, like  written  record.   1877  F.  HALLOW  -ableand 

reliable  25,  I  have  spoken  of  the  unscientific  philologizing 

which  has  recently  become  so  rife. 
Philologue    (fi'Wltfg).    rare.      Also    7   -log, 

-loge.     [a.  F.  philologue  (Rabelais  i6th  c.),  ad.  L. 

philolog-us  man  of  letters,  a.  Gr.  ^AoAo-y-oj :   see 

PHILOLOGY.]     =  PHILOLOGIST.      Also   attrib*   or 

adj.  (quot.  1611)  =  PHILOLOGICAL. 

1504  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  nob,  Philologves  or 
sercners  of  antiquitte,  and  proprietie  of  tongues.  1611  CHAP- 
i  MAN  Paneg.  Verses  to  Coryafs  Crudities*  To  the  Philologe 
I  Reader.  1646  GILLESPIE  Male  Andis  A  iij,  Great  philologs 
!  will  tell  him  that  maledico  is  taken  in  a  good  sense  as  well 
i  as  in  a  bad.  1653  URQL'HART  Rabelais  Prol.  (Rtldg.)  17 
,  Homer,.. the  paragon  of  all  philologues.  1851  CARLYLE 
i  Sterling  i.  iv.  (1872)  29  One  cannot,  .conceive  of  Sterling  as 
:  a  steady  dictionary  philologue.  1862  R.  G.  LATHAM  Elem. 
'  Comp.  Philol.  u.  i.  704  The  effect  of  some  philological  force 
which  it  is  the  business  of  philologues  to  elucidate. 

Philology  (nVlodsi).     [In  Chaucer,  ad.    L. 

philologia  ;  in  lyth  c.  prob.  a,  F.  philologie,  ad.  L. 

i  philologia^  a.  Gr.  <pt\o\oytat  abstr.  sb.  from  ^>iAo- 

Ao-vos  fond  of  speech,  talkative;  fond  of  discussion 

or  argument ;  studious  of  words  ;  fond  of  learning 

and   literature,   literary;  f.  ^«Ao-  PHILO-  +  \6yos 

1   word,  speech,  etc.] 

1.  Love  of  learning  and  literature ;  the  study  of 

literature,   in   a  wide  sense,   including  grammar, 

literary  criticism  and  interpretation,  the  relation  of 

literature   and   written  records   to    history,   etc. ; 

!    literary  or  classical  scholarship ;   polite  learning. 

|    Now  rare  in  general  sense. 

\c  1386  CHAUCKR  Merch.  T.  490  Hoold  thou  thy  pees  thou 
poete  Mar  dan  That  writest  vs  that  ilke  weddyng  murie  Of 
hire  Philologie  and  hym  Mercuric.  (Martianus  Capella, 
5th  cent,  wrote  '  De  nuptiis  Philologjz  et  Mercurii '.)] 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  Ded.  A  ij,  This  of  Mine  dealing 
with  Ventm  chiefly,  in  matter  of  Storie  and  Philologie.  1637 
HEYLIN  Antid.  Lincoln,  n.  108  Your  Grammer  learning 
being  showne,  we  must  next  take  a  turne  in  your  Divine 
and  Theological!  Philology.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies  i. 
(1662)  26  Philology  properly  is  Terse  and  Polite  Learning, 
inclior  literatttra. . .  But  we  take  it  in  the  larger  notion,  as 
inclusive  of  all  human  liberal  Studies.  1669  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  \.  i.  x.  50  Philologie,  according  to  its  original,  and 
primitive  import,  .implies  an  universal  love,  or  respect  to 
human  Literature.  1776  G.  CAMPBELL  Philos  Rhet.  1. 1.  v. 
125  All  the  branches  of  philology,  such  as  history,  civil, 
ecclesiastic, and  literary:  grammar, languages, jurisprudence, 
and  criticism.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  ix.  ii,  Philology,  or 
the  principles  of  good  taste,  degenerated  through  the  preva- 
lence of  school-logic.  1892  Athenxum  25  June  816/1  The 
fact  that  philology  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  grammar,  but  is 
in  the  largest  sense  a  master-science,  whose  duty  is  to 
present  to  us  the  whole  of  ancient  life,  and  to  give  archaeology 
its  just  place  by  the  side  of  literature. 

f  2.  Rendering  Gr.  ^>iAoAo7('a  love  of  talk,  speech, 
or  argument  (as  opposed  to  <pt\offo<pla  love  of 
'wisdom,  philosophy).  Obs. 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Phylologie^  loue  of  much  babling.     1654 
W HIT LOCK  Z0otomiaiq$  Whereas  hee  [Seneca]  coniplaineth 
Philosophy  was  turned  into  Philology ;  may  not  we  too 
sadly  complain,  most  of  our  Christianity  is  become  Dis- 
coursive  noise?    1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702) 
387  By  which  Means  Philosophy  is  now  turn'd  to  Philology. 
3.  spec,  (in  mod.  use)  The  study  of  the  structure 
and  development  of  language ;  the  science  of  lan- 
guage ;  linguistics.  (Really  one  branch  of  sense  I.) 
Comparative  Philology  :  see  COMPARATIVE  i  b. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  102  Harduin  has  there 
several  erudite  Remarks  upon  Philology:  especially  upon 
I    the  Pronunciation  and  Dialects  of  the  Greek  Tongue.    1748 
!    HARTLEY  Obsero   Man  i.  iii.  353  Philology,  or  the  Know- 
ledge of  Words,  and  their  Significations.    1838  WINNING 
(title)   Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.      1843  H.  H. 
WILSON  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  I.  22  The  publication  of  the 
grammar  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  constitutes  an 
important  era  in  the  annals  of  Sanskrit  philology.     1851 
BLACKIE  Stud.  Lang.  7  Philology  unfolds  the  genesis  of 
those  laws  of  speech,  which  Grammar  contemplates  as  a 
finished  result. 

Philomath  (fi*l&D«».  Now  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
<fH\opa&rjs  fond  of  learning,  f.  <f>tAo-  PHILO-  +  ftaO-, 
root  of  ftavQav-uv  to  learn :  cf.  MATHEMATIC.] 
A  lover  of  learning ;  a  student,  esp.  of  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  like;  formerly  popu- 
larly applied  to  an  astrologer  or  prognosticator. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRICHT  Laves  Convert  iv.  ii,  I  hate  a 
scholar:. .  I'm  only  a  Philomath,  sweet  Lady.  1695  CONGREVE 
Love  for  L.  ii.  v,  An  Entertainment  for  all  the  Philomaths, 
and  Students  in  Physick  and  Astrology,  in  and  about  London. 
1751  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  III.  ccxii.  132  Ask  my  friend, 
L'Abbe'  Sallier,  to  recommend  to  you  some  meagre  philo- 
math to  teach  you  a  little  geometry  and  astronomy.  1755 
Connoisseur  No.  99  F  i  Complete  Ephemerides  &c.  drawn 
up  by  Partridge  ..  and  the  rest  of  the  sagacious  body  ol 


PHILOMATHIC. 

Philomaths  and  Astrologers.  1873  DOKAS  La,ty  of  last  Cent.    \ 
vii.  192  The  aged  philomath  might  have  been  the  original 
of  the  legendary  mathematician. 

So  Philoma-thio  [-  1''.  pkilomathiquc],  Fhllo- 
ma-thical  aJjs.,  devoted  to  learning ;  of,  pertain-    \ 
ing  to,  or  consisting  of  '  philomaths '   (in  quot.   ' 
1838,  'mathematical  );  also,  astrological;  Philo- 
mathy  (filp'ma)>i)  [Gr.  <pi\ofui8fta,  -fiaS'ia],  love 
of  or  devotion  to  learning.     (All  now  rare.) 

1797  Monthly  Attig.  III.  462  Girod  Chantrans  read  lately 
to  the  "Philomathic  Society  of  Paris,  an  observation  which 
he  had  made  on  the  conferva  bullosa.  1839  LADY  LYTTON 
Cheveley  (ed.  2)  I.  x.  221  His  work  . .  was  meant  to  be 
statistical,  philological, . .  philomathic,  and  political.  1709 
STEELE  Taller'  No.  1 1  P  5  Partridge . .  is  dead  and  gone,  who 
. ."  Phitomathic.il  as  he  was,  could  not  read  his  own  Destiny. 
1818  T.  C.  CHOKER  Fairy  Lef.  S.  Ireland  II.  86  Too  much 
whiskey  . .  might  occasionally  prevent  his  walking  the 
chalked  line  with  perfect  philomathical  accuracy.  1623 
COCKERAM,  *  Phylontathie,  theloue  of  learning.  1901  Daily 
Citron.  17  Sept.  5/6  With  a  pure  view  to  philomathy, 
1  should  much  like  some  veracious  '  average  '  hu&band  to 
inform  your  readers  what  he  docs,  .to  alleviate  the  insuffer- 
able monotony,  .of  the  '  average  '  domesticated  wife. 

Philomel  (frlomel),  Philomela  (fil<mu~la). 
poet.  Forms :  5-6  phylomeue,  6  Philumonc  ;  6 
Philomele,  7-  Philomel ;  6- Philomela,  [a.  F. 
philome'le,  ad.  L.  philomela,  a.  Gr.  ipiKo^Ka  the 
nightingale,  supposed  to  be  f.  <t>i*.o-  PHILO- 
song,  with  vowel  lengthened ;  but  cf. 
fond  of  apples.  The  early  form  in  -mene  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  some  error.]  A  poetic  name 
for  the  nightingale.  (In  later  use  always  as  proper 
name,  with  capital  P,  usually  with  reference  to  the 
ancient  myth  of  Philomela  metamorphosed  into  a 
nightingale.  Hence  properly  feminine,  and  involv- 
ing the  error  of  attributing  song  to  the  hen  bird.) 

(£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2274  That  Philomene  his  wyfes 
suster  myghte  On  Proigne  hys  wyfe  but  ones  haue  a  syght. 
1390  GOWEK  Conf.  II.  326  The  ferst  into  a  nyhtingale  Was 
schapc,  and  that  was  Philomene.]  1433  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 
ex,  Vnlike  the  cukkow  to  the  phylomene.  1576  GASCOIGNE 
Philomene  129  To  vnderstande  the  notes  of  Phylomene  (For 
so  she  bight,  whom  thou  calst  Nightingale).  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph.  Cat.  Nov.  141  And  Philomele  her  song  with  teares  ' 
doth  steepe.  1591  —  Daphn.  475  But  I  will  wake  and 
sorrow  all  the  night  With  Pnilutnene,  my  fortune  to  deplore. 
1599  Pass.  Pilgr.  xv,  While  Philomela  sits  and  sings. 
1634  Mil, i, is  II  Pint,  56.  01639  WOTTON  Descr.  Spring 
12  The  Groves  already  did  rejoyce  In  Philomels  triumphing 
voyce.  c  1790  COWPER  Catharina  vi,  By  Philomel's  annual 
note  To  measure  the  life  that  she  leads.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Nightingale  39  O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

Hence  \  Pnilome-lian  a.  poet.  06s.,  pertaining 
to  the  nightingale. 

ifoi  QUARLES  Argalus  <y  P.  (1708)  101  The  winged 
choristers  of  night  ..  sweetly  warbling  out  Their  philo* 
nidi. in  air. 

Philomot,  obs.  erroneous  form  of  FILEMOT. 
Fhilomuse,  Fhllomystlc,  etc. :  see  PHILO-. 
Fhilonian  (fsil^'nian),  a.     [ad.  L.  Philsnian- 
us,  (.  Philo,  -oil-cm,  ad.  Gr.  tiAw,  a  man's  name : 
see  -AN.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  philo- 
sopher Philo,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.     So  Philonio 

t(fsil(>'nik)  a.,  in  same  sense ;  Philonism  (fai'lan- 
iz'm),  the  system  of  Philo ;  Phi-louist,  a  follower 
of  Philo ;  Phi-Ionize  v.  intr.,  to  imitate  Philo. 
1874  Supernal.  Relig.  1 1.  in.  L  288  The  "Philonian  Kpistle 
to  the  Hebrews.    1891  E.  P.  BARROW  Regni  Evang.  51 
Hebraic,  Philonian  or  Gnostic  teaching.     1854  EMERSON 
Lett.  I,  Soc.  Aims,  Quot.  If  Orig.  Wks.   (Bonn)  III.  214 
Reverence  . .  claimed  for  it  [the  Bible]  by  the  prestige  of    ! 
•_(_:, '        • ; .. "      ¥»      rr.       T^*    - 


'philonic  inspiration.  1900  R.  T.  DRC-MMOND  Apost. 
Teaching  vi.  224  The  Philonic  resolution  of  Old  Testament 
personages,  events  and  rites  into  philosophic  abstractions. 
1883  AJhcnxunt  25  June  793/3  The  Egyptian  city  where 
Platonism  and  *Philonism  had  imbued  Christianity  with  a 
peculiar  character.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ariansi.  iv.(i8_76) 
loi  The  discriminative  view  of  heathen  philosophy  which 
the  *Philonists  had  opened.  1610  HEALEY  St.  AHJT.  Citie  of 
God  xvn.  xx.  Vivas'  note.  It  was  a  proverbe,  Philo  either 
Platonircd  or  Plato  *  Philonized.  i8i«  J.  ADAMS  Wks.(i^b) 
X. _i8  The  opinions.. appear  to  me  to  resemble  the  plato- 
niang  Philon,  or  the  philonizing  Plato,  more  than  the 
genuine  system  of  Judaism.  1882-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig. 
Knowl.  III.  1832  Either  Philo  platonizes,  or  Plato  philo. 
nizes,  says  Suidas. 

t  Fhilo'pater.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  CJH&O- 
iraToip  loving  one's  father,  or  ipiAoirarpii  loving 
one's  fatherland.]  A  lover  of  one's  father,  or 
(trans/.)  of  one's  country. 

1641  R.  HARRIS  Abner's Funerall  ?t  Wise,  Learned,  Pious, 
Philosopher,  Philopater,  and  the  like.  1643  PRVNNE  Sor. 
Power  Par!.  Ded.  A  ij,  Eternally  Renowned  Senators,  and 
most  cordiall  Philo-paters  to  Your  bleeding,  dying  dearest 
Country.  Ibid.  I.  Pref.  (ed.  2)  A  ij  b,  The  cordiallest  En- 
devours,  of  a  reall  unmercenary  Phllo-pater. 

Philoplutary  to  -pornist :  see  PHILO-. 

Philoprogene-ity.   rare-1,    [irreg.  f.  PHILO-  ' 

+  L.  progenies  PROGENY,  with  ending  of  homo- 
geneity^ Love  of  propeny  or  offspring :  cf.  next,  j 

1888  Science  14  Sept.  124/1  Sexual  differentiation,  including 
pmloprogencity,  hybridity,  etc. 

KxiloprOgenitiye(rrl0|pr<>d3e-nitiv),a.  [irreg. 
f.  PHILO-  +  L.  progenit-,  ppl.  stem  of  progignlre  to 
beget  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Inclined  to  production  of  offspring ;  prolific. 
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1865  tr.  Strauss'  t\'cw  Life  Jesus  II.  n.  Ivii.  41  To  assimi- 
late him  to  the  philoprogenitive  Gods  of  the  heathen.  1884 
Public  Opinion  n  July  33/1  Its  ['native'  oyster's]  place 
will  be  taken  by  the  less  philoprogenitive  but  not  less  deli- 
cate bivalve  of  Baltimore  or  of  Portugal. 

2.  1'hrenol.  Loving  one's  offspring ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  love  of  offspring. 

1876  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Social,  in.  xi.  (1879)  767  Among 
brutes  the  philoprogenitive  instinct  is  occasionally  suppressed 
by  the  desire  to  kill,  and  even  to  devour,  their  young  ones. 
1894  D.  C.  MURRAY  Making o/ Narelist  183  The  pellet,  .hit 
him.  .on  the  philoprogenitive  bump,  and  he  swore  audibly. 

Fhrloproge-nitiveness.  Phrenoi.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS  :  see  quot.  1815.]  Love  of  offspring ; 
the  instinct  or  faculty  of  love  for  one's  children, 
or  for  children  (and  animals)  in  general.  Its 
organ  is  located  by  phrenologists  just  above  the 
middle  of  the  cerebellum. 

1815  J.  G.  SPURZHEIM  Physiogn.  Syst.  Pref.  10,  I  am 
aware  that  the  name.. ought  to  indicate  love  of  producing 


term.  1816  Edin.  Rev.  XLIV.  269  Why  therefore  should 
we  not  have  a  separate  principle  of  Philoprogenitiveness  1 
1856  OLMSTED  Stem  Slates  425  The  nurse  was  a  kind- 
looking  old  negro  woman,  with,  no  doubt,  philoprogenitive- 
ness  well  developed. 

Philorchidaceous.-ornithic.etc. :  seePaiLO-. 

Fhilosoph,  -ophe  (frlosfrf,  -z<?-f).  Obs.  or  only 
as  Fr.  Forms:  iphilogoph;  4  fllosofe,  -zofe, 
-sophe  ;  8-9  philosoph(e.  [In  OE.  ad.  L.  philo- 
soph-us,  a.  Gr.  (pt\6ao<t>-os  lover  of  wisdom,  philo- 
sopher, f.  <f>i\os  loving  +  ero<t>oi  wise,  a  sage;  in 
ME.  a.  QV.Jilosofc,  philosophe  ad.  L.]  =  PHILO- 
SOPHER i ;  now  often  =  PHILOSOPHIST  2. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  ill.  vii.  §  2  pzm  stro[n]gan  cyninge 
&  bam  gelxredestan  philosophe.  1340  Ayenb.  77  Alle  the 
wyse  clerkes,  and  be  greate  filosofes.  Ibid.  126  Filozofes. 
Itid,  164.  1711  RAMSAY  Content  404  Two  Busbian  philosophs 
put  in  their  claims.  1817  PRAED  Poems  (1865)  II.  214,  I 
danced  with  a  female  philosophe,  Who  was  not  quite  a  bore. 
1868  W.  WHITMAN  Poems  87  See.  .superior  judges,  philo- 
sophs, Presidents,  emerge,  dressed  in  working  dresses. 

Hence  Philoso'phedom,  the  domain  or  realm 
of  philosophs. 

'.*33  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Diderot  (1857)  III.  216  They  enter- 
tain  their  special  ambassador  in  Philosophedom,  their  lion's, 
provider  to  furnish  spiritual  Philosophe-provender. 

t  Philo  sophable,  a.  06s.  rare.  [a.  OF. 
philosophable,  ad.  med.L.  type  *philosophabilis,  f. 
philosopharf:  see  PHILOSOPHATE.]  Able  to  philo- 
sophize. 

£1400  tr.  Secreta.  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  96  panne  comes  to 
him  a  strengh  shewable,  or  Philosophable  [in  Fr.  transl. 
force  demostrable  ou  philosophable],  bat  byholdys  shappys 

vndirstandable. 

Philosophaster  (fil(«ofae-st3j).  [a.  ~L.philo- 
sophaster,  in  It.  filo-,  philosofastro,  f.  1.  philo- 
soph-us;  see -ASTEB.]  A  shallow  or  pseudo-philo- 
sopher ;  a  smatterer  or  pretender  in  philosophy. 

toil  FLORIO,  Philosofastro,  a  smatterer  in  Philosophy,  a 
foolish,  pedanticall  Philosophaster.  1690  H.  MORE  Observ. 


Ethics  vb  The  philosophy  of  prulosophasters  and  ..  the 
moralizing  of  sentimentalists. 

Hence  Philosopha- staring1  ///.  a.,  acting  the 
philosopher,  philosophizing  pretentiously ;  Philo- 
sopha-stry,  shallow  or  pseudo-philosophy. 

l897  Q.  Kev.  Oct.  355  His  philosophastering  or  martial 
strains  are  at  best  neutral.  1904  SAINTSBURY  in  Daily 
Chron.  22  Sept.  3/3  You  cannot  bridge  the  gulf  that  a  God 
has  set  by  any  philosophastering  theory  1850  Fraser  s  Mag. 
XLI.  104  A  little  of  the  old  leaven,  pedantry  and  philoso- 
phastry.  1899  M.  M.  SNEU.inZ>Ki(M«  Rev.  July  41  Victories 
over  the  philosophast[r]y  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 

t  Fhilo'sophate,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  -phat. 
[f.  L.  philosophat-,  ppl.  stem  of  philosoph&ri  to  do 
the  philosopher,  philosophize,  f.  philosoph-tis :  see 
PHILOSOPH.  Perh.  immed.  f.  F.  philosopher  in 
Montaigne  :  see  -ATE  3  6.] 

1.  intr.  To  reason  as  a  philosopher;    to  philo- 
sophize. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  iii.  (1632)  193  If  as  some  say,  to 
philosophate  be  to  doubt.  1649  H.  LAWRENCE  Some  Con- 
siderations 15  These .  .perhaps  could  Philosophate  as  myste- 
riously as  their  neighbours.  17*5  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VII. 
xxxviii,  So  I  sat  me  down  upon  a  bench  by  the  door,  philo- 
sophating  upon  my  condition. 

2.  trans.  To  philosophize  upon  (a  thing). 

1649  H.  LAWRENCE  Same  Considerations  34  These  Sectaries 
..even  so  Philosophating  the  Gospel,  as  they  made  it  [etc.]. 

Hence  t  Philo-sophating  vol.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
Also  t  Philosopha-tion,  philosophizing. 

1644  G.  PLATTKS  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  204  There  need 
no  other  or  further  philosophatton  concerning  the  same. 
1649  H.  LAWRENCE  Some  Considerations  3  A  carnall  and 
vaine  Philosophating  about  spiritual!  things.  1681  GLAN- 
VILL  SadtiucisWHs  i.  (1726)  78  Our  Philosophations  touching 
an  Incorporeal  Being.  180*  in  Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  VI.  244 
Jobbing  may  be  associated  with  [the  ideas]  of  fame  and 
honour  in  our  philosophating  age  ! 

Philosopheme  (filf>-s<)Trm).  [ad.  late  L. 
phihsophema  (Boethius),  a.  Gr.  <pt\oa6<t>r/fia  a  de- 
monstrative syllogism,  philosophical  doctrine  or 
principle,  f.  <fx\o<ro</>«iV  to  love  or  pursue  know- 


PHILOSOPHEK. 

ledge,  ]>liilosophi/e,  f.  </H\u(ro^-o> :  see  1'im.osoi'ii.] 
A  philosophic  conclusion  or  demonstration ;  a 
philosophical  statement,  theorem,  or  axiom. 

1678  GALE  Crl.  Gentiles  III.  51  An  evasion,  which  not 
only  Reason  and  Scripture  but  even  Paean  Philosophemes 
contradict.  1741  WATTS  /mprov.  Mind  I.  ix.  I  a  Perhaps 
'  you  may  derive  some  useful  philosophemes  or  theorems, 
for  your  own  entertainment.  1804  W  TAYLOR  in  Crit.  Rev. 
Ser.  ill.  III.  540  Only  sagas  and  philosophcmas,  which  .. 
contain  no  pure  history.  1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  115  Without 
our  running  to  extremes.  Or  deeming  flights  philosophemes. 
1861  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  (1897)  152  This  passage 
bears  upon  more  than  one  Hindu  philosopheme. 

Philosopher  (filfs^faj).  Forms :  a.  4 philo- 
sofre,  -zofre,  filosofre,  -sophre,  (philisophre), 
4-5  philosophro,  (5  phili-,  philesofre,  6  phylo- 
sophre).  (1.  4  filosopher,  philosipher,  phylo- 
zopher,  4-  philosopher,  (4  fylcsofer.  5  philo- 
soSfer,  -gofer,  -sofyr,  -sophir,  -gophyr,  -saphir, 
phylogofer,  -gophyr;  phili-,  flit-,  fylysofer; 
philgophir,  fylzofyr,  5-6  philosophier,  5-7 
phylogopher,  6  -phar,  phllogephur).  7.  4 
phylogy-,  philysophere,  $  philosophere,  phile- 
gofere,  flllosophere,  filig(o)phere.  S.  5  fllo-, 
5-6  phylosophour.  [In  \^\!o.c.philosophre,fil»-, 
-sofre,  an  Anglo-Fr.  or  OF.  var.  of  philosophe 
PHILOSOPH  (cf.  legiste,  legislre,  etc.),  the  ending 
being  subseq.  identified  in  Eng.  with  that  of  agent- 
nouns  in  -EH;  sometimes  with  those  in  -our, 
-OB.  The  original  stress  was  philoso'fre,  which 
prevailed  to  the  close  of  the  ME.  period,  in  which 
however  there  are  also  instances  of  the  later 
stressing ;  philosophoicr  is  certain  in  Dunbar 
j  c  1500,  axA  philosopher  appears  to  have  prerailed 
from  the  i6th  c.] 

1.  A  lover  of  wisdom  ;   one  who  devotes  himself 

to  the  search  of  fundamental  truth  ;  one  versed  in 

philosophy  or  engaged  in  its  study;  formerly  in 

a  wide  sense,  including  men  learned  in  physical 

science  (physicists,  scientists,  naturalists),  as  well 

i   as  those  versed  in   the  metaphysical  and  moral 

i   sciences,  but  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  latter.  Also 

with  defining  word,  as  moral  philosopher,  political 

philosopher;  natural  philosopher  {•*  physicist). 

c  13*5  Chron.  Eng.  5  This  philosofres  us  doth  towyte,  Ase 
we  nndeth  ywryte.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1901  Bot  be 
>  payn  of  dede  pat  al  sal  fele  A  philosopher  bus  discrived 
wele.  Ibid.  7567  Als  a  gret  philosiphir  |>at  hyght  Rabby 
Moyses  telles  rygh1*  1340-70  Alex,  ft  Dind.  1070  In  fablus 
of  philozofrus  olde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes) 
89  A  phylosyphere  of  gret  renowne  pat  cratone  hecht.  1389 
WYCLIP  Acts  xvii.  1 8  Forsothe  summe  Epicureis.  and  Stoycis, 
and  philosofris  [1388  filosofris]  disputiden..with  him.  1393 
LANCL.  P.  PL  C  xxnl.  38  Filosofres  for-soken  welthe,  for 
bei  wolde  be  neody.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1484  Of  his  sonnes 
. .  the  fourth  was  a  philosorter,  a  f>-ne  man  of  lore,  c  1410 
LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  272  And  that  I  recorde  of  all  phi- 
losophres  That  lytyll  store  of  coyne  kepe  in  her  cofres. 
a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1450  There  was  purtred  in  ston  The 
fylcsoferus  evcrychon.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xl.  159  ( Had.  MS.) 
Amonge  the  wiche  was  master  Virgile,  |»e  philesofere. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Rrfr.  i.  iii.  14  Hethen  philsophiris  bi  her 
studie  in  natural  witt  founden..alle  hem  to  be  doon.  14.. 
Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  680/32  Hie  philosofus,  a  fylysofer. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  a  The  saynges  or  dictis 
of  the  Philosophers.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  130/2  A  Filosophur, 
fhilosophtu.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  5  Divinouris, 
rethoris,  and  philosophouris,  Astrologis,  artistis,  and  ora- 
touris.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  4  The  old  and  antique 
phylosopharys .  .applyd  themsclfys  to  the  secrete  studys  and 
serchyng  of  nature.  1540-1  ELYOT  Image ^Gov.  (154$)  '36 
Numa  Pompilius..,  beyng  an  excellent  philosophier,.. was 
chosen  to  be  kyng.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  L  ii.  53,  t  fearc 
hee  will  proue  the  weeping  Phylosopher  [  Heraclitus]  when  he 
growes  old.  1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  Pref.  1 8  Without  some 
such  Mechanical  Assistance,  our  best  Philosophers  will  but 
prove  empty  Conjecturalists.  17*8  PEMBERTON  Newton's 
Philos.  2,  I  drew  up  the  following  papers,  to  give  a  general 
notion  of  our  great  philosopher's  [Newton's]  notions.  1734 
POPE  Ess.  Man  rv.  390  Thou  wert  my  Guide,  Philosopher, 
and  Friend.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  /K  If.  i.  i.  (1869)  I.  n  Phi- 
losophers or  men  of  speculation,  whose  trade  is  not  to  do 
anything, but  to  observe  everything.  1809  COLF.RIDCK  Friend 
(1866)  290  Pythagoras ..  is  said  to  have  first  named  himself 
philosopher  or  lover  of  wisdom.  1817  WHATILY  Logic  n'.  iii 
§  3  The  Philosopher's  [business  is]  to.  combine  and  select 
known  facts  or  principles,  suitably  for  gaining  from  them 
conclusions  which  though  implied  in  the  Premises,  were 
before  unperceived.  1871  GEO.  EUOT  Middlem.  Ixvii,  A 
philosopher  fallen  to  betting  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
a  Philistine  under  the  same  circumstances. 

t  b.  The  Philosopher,  spec,  applied  to  Aristotle. 
[1340  Ayent.  120  Huerof  (>e  filosofe  zayb  bet  yefbe  is 
yeuynge  wyboute  ayen-yefbe.)  c  1385  CHANCE*  L.  G.  W. 
ProL  381  This  is  the  sentens  of  the  philysophre,  A  kyng  to 
kepe  hise  lygis  in  iustise.  c  1449  PECCCK  Rcpr.  in.  v,  For 
the  philsophir  feclid  bettir  than  so,  seiyng  that  richessis 
ben  instruments  of  vertu.  1671  WH.KINS  Nat.  Relig.  4"  " 
is  laid  down  by  the  philosopher  as  the  proper  way  of  reason- 
ing from  authority,  that  what  seems  true  to  some  wise  men, 
may  upon  that  account  be  esteemed  somewhat  probable. 
[a  1850  ROSSETTI  Da-tie  f,  Circ.  L  (1874)  108  This  the  Phi- 
losopher says  in  the  Second  of  the  Metaphysics.] 
1 2.  An  adept  in  occult  science,  as  an  alchemist, 
magician,  diviner  of  dreams,  weather-prophet,  etc. 
In  ME.  often  not  separable  from  sense  i,  the  notions  being 
popularly  identified. 

1377  LANGL.  />.  PI.  B.  xv.  ,51  With  clerkes  also  Han  no 
befieue  to  be  lifle,  ne  to  be  lore  of  philosofres.  CI3BB 
CH.IV^K  Prel.  -• ..»  But  al  be  that  he  was  a  Philowphre, 


PHILOSOPHER. 

Yet  hadde  he  but  lite!  gold  in  cofre.  —  Frank!.  T.  833 
Alias  that  I  bihighte  Of  pured  gold  a  thousand  pound 
of  wighte  Vn  to  this  Philosophic  [v.r.  -ofrej.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  v.  iv.  165  The  kynge..was  sore  abasshed 
of  this  dreme  And  sente  anone  for  a  wyse  philosopher  com- 
maundynge  to  telle  hym  the  sygnyfycacion  of  his  dreme. 
[1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mar.  I.  ii.  327  Many  great  families  [in 
Rome]  kept  a  phifosopher.J 

3.  One  who  regulates  his  life  by  the  light  of 
philosophy  and  reason;  one  who  speaks  or  behaves 
philosophically. 

1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ada  v.  i.  35  For  there  was  neuer  yet 
Philosopher  That  could  endure  the  tooth-ake  patiently. 
1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  n.  iii,  I'll  beat  nim  with 
the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  iv.  ix, 
Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways. 
1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad  Fident  ix.  165  Most  men  are  not  philo- 
sophers. Mod.  He  was  too  great  a  philosopher  to  be 
disturbed  by  this  incident,  unexpected  though  it  was. 

•)•  4.  Phrases.  Egg  (or  eye)  of  philosophers  = 
PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE  :  see  also  philosophers'  egg 
in  5b.  Oil  of  'philosophers = brick  «Y  (BRICK  s/:.1 3). 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  87  Of  be  stoon, ' 
Eye  of  Philosophers.  Ibid.  88  pe  Eyrn,  pat  ys  to  say 
Eye  of  Philosophers.  1547  BOORDE  Brey.  Health  20  1 
anoynt  the  stomake  with  the  oyle  of  Philosophers,  named 
in  \3\mOleuntphilosophorum.  1651  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  81 
Oil  made  out  of  Tile-stones  called  the  Oile  of  Philosophers. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Oil  of  Philosophers,  a  Chymical  Preparation 
of  pieces  of  Brick  heated  red  hot,  soak  d  in  Oil  of  Olives, 
and  afterwards  distill'd  in  a  Retort. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  appositive,  as  philo- 
sopher-courtier, -king,  -poet,  -politician;  also  philo- 
sopher-like adj.  and  adv. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  in.  vi.  in  Ashm.  Tlifat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  140  Than  Phylosopher-lyke  usyd  ys  hyt.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  44  To  speake  Lacoman-like,  was  to 
be  Philosopher-like.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  iv. 
vi.  508  The  Gentleman  Atheist  or  Philosopher  Infidel.  1885 
PATER  Marius  in.  xv,  Under  the  full  sanction  of  the  philo- 
sopher-pontiff. 

b.  Combinations with  philosophers', -'s:  f  philo- 
sophers' egg,  a  medicine  used  to  cure  the  plague, 
compounded  of  yolk  of  egg  and  saffron  ;  f  philo- 
sophers' game  (L.  Indus philosophorum,  Arithmo- 
machia,  Kythmomachia),  an  intricate  game,  played 
with  men  of  three  different  forms,  round,  trian- 
gular, and  square,  each  marked  with  a  number, 
on  a  board  resembling  two  chess-boards  united; 
called  also  philosophers'  table;  t philosophers' 
tower,  a  chemical  furnace  in  the  form  of  a 
tower ;  t  philosophers'  tree  =  Tree  of  Diana  : 
see  DIANA  2,  ABBOB  2  ;  philosophers'  vinegar 
(L.  acetum philosophorunf),  the  supposed  universal 
solvent;  t  philosophers'  wheel  (Wheel  of  Phi- 
losophy, of  Elements,^.}:  see  WHEEL;  f  philo- 
sophers' wool  (L.  lana  philosophicd),  oxide  of 
zinc,  deposited  as  a  fine  flocculent  powder,  during 
the  combustion  of  the  metal;  f  philosophers' 
work  =  PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE. 

c  1500  MS.  Shane  1592,  If.  151  b  [154  b],  A  proved  medicine 
againste  the  pestilence  called  A  *philosophres  Egge.  Take 
Firste  an  egge  and  breake  a  hole  in  one  ende.  .and  do  out  the 
white ..  take  hole  safron  and  fille  the  shelle  therewith  by  the 
yolcke  [etc.].  [Cf.  1653  C'TESS  OF  KENT  Cfioice  Manual 
(ed.  2)  130]  [1:1407  LYDGATE  Reson  $  Seta.  2414  The  play 
he  kan  of  Kyghtmathye  {margin  Rihtmachia est  ludus  philo- 
sophorum et  consistit  in  arsmetrica  et  proporcionibus  nu- 
merorum).]  1563  FULKE  (title)  The  Most  Ancient  and 
learned  Playe  called  the  "Philosophers  Game  invented  for 
the  honest  recreation  of  Students.  1621  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  n.  i.  iv.  (1676)  172/2  The  ordinary  recreations  which 
we  have  in  Winter.. are  Cards,  Tables  and  Dice,  Shovel- 
boord,  Chess-play,  the  Philosophers  game.  1787  Twiss 
Chess  65  The  board  of  this  Philosopher's  game,  is  eight 
squares  in  breadth,  and  sixteen  in  height  There  are 
twenty-four  men  on  a  side,  represented  as  flat  pieces  of  wood, 
cut  in  the  form  of  circles,  triangles,  and  squares.  The  king 
is  a  square  on  which  is  a  triangle  and  a  circle.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discov.  Witchcr.  xi.  x.  (1886)  159  A  childish  and  ridiculous 
toie,  and  like  unto  childrens  plaie  at  Primus  secundus,  or 
the  game  called  The  'philosophers  table.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  xx.  (Roxb.)  228  The  "Philosophers  Tower, .  .a 
kind  of  Tower  furnace,  wherewith  a  man  may  distill  both 
water  and  oyle  with  one  only  fire.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  1,  *  Philosophers  Tree,  see  Diana's  Tree.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Philosophers  Tree,  a  chymical  preparation, 
called  also  arbor  dianse,  diana's  tree,  c  1865  f.  WYLDE  in 
Circ.  Sc.  I.  191/2  A  flocky-white  powder,  which  has  been 
called  "philosophers'  wool '.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  iii, 
Syb.  ..Ha'  you  set  the  oile  of  Luna  in  kemia?  Fac.  Yes, 
sir.  Svb.  And  the  'philosophers  vinegar?  Fac.  I.  Ibid.  i.  i, 
Paines  Would  twise  haue  won  me  the  'philosophers  worke. 

Hence  (tionce-wds.)  Philo-sophercraft  (-kraft), 
after  priestcraft ;  Philo'sopherlinjr,  a  young  or 
embryo  philosopher,  a  smatterer  in  philosophy. 

1865  DE  MORGAN  Budget  of  Paradoxes  (1872)  378  There 
is  philosophercraft  as  well  as  priestcraft,  both  from  one 
source,  both  of  one  spirit.  1833  LYTTON  Eng.  $  Engl.  iv. 
x,  He  is  Snap,  the  academical  philosopherling.  Ibid.,  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  our  philosopherling  is  the  son  of  a  merchant. 

Philosopheress(filp's^f3res))-phress(-fres). 
[f.  prec.  +  -ESS*,]  A  female  philosopher;  also, 
the  wife  of  a  philosopher  ;  =  PHILOSOPHESS. 

1631  CHAPMAN  Cxsar  fy  Pompey  v.  i,  She's  a  Philosophresse, 
Augure,  and  can  turne  111  to  good  as  well  as  you.  1797  D. 
SIMPSON  Plea  Rclig,  (1808)  27  The  philosopher  dies,  and 
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1  Philosophership  (filp's^faijip).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -SHIP.]  The  office  or  function  of  a  philosopher; 
also,  the  personality  of  a  philosopher. 

i«>49  CHALONER  Erasin.  on.  Folly  Divb,  His  too  muche 
philosophership  made  hym  odious  and  hatefull  to  the  people. 
1874  HUXLEY  in  Daily  Nevus  3  Aug.  2  He  held  the  duties  of 
his  manhood  and  the  duties  of  his  citizenship  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  those  of  his  philosophership. 

Philosophers'  stone,  [tr.  med.L.  lapis  phi- 
losophomni)  the  stone  of  the  philosophers  (see 
PHILOSOPHER  2),  also  lapis  philosophicus >  -icalis\ 
in  ^.pierrephitosophale^  Ger.  der  Stein  der  Weisen. 
See  Note  below.] 

1.  A   reputed    solid    substance    or   preparation 
supposed  by  the  alchemists  to  possess  the  property 
of  changing  other  metals  into  gold  or  silver,  the 
discovery   of  which    was   the  supreme   object  of 
alchemy.     Being  identified  with  the  ELIXIR,  it  had 
also,  according  to  some,  the  power  of  prolonging 
life   indefinitely,    and  of  curing   all   wounds  and 
diseases. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom,  Prol.  %  T.  309  The  Philo- 
sophres  stoon,  Elixer  clept,  we  sechen  faste  echoon.  1590 
NASHK  Pasquifs  Apol.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  219  The  Philoso- 

ghers  stone  to  turne  mettles  into  gold  is  yet  to  seeke.  1611 
IBLE  Transl.  Pref,  3  Men  talke..  of  the  Philosophers  stone, 
that  it  turneth  copper  into  gold.  1670  PETTUS  Fodinx  Reg. 
44  Henry  VI . .  did  then  grant  4  successive  Patents  and  Com- 
missions to  several  Knights. .and  Mass-priests,  .to  find  out 
the  Philosophers  stone.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Transmutation  of 
Metals,  among  Alchymists,  is  what  they  call  the  Grand 
Operation  or  Secret  of  finding  the  Philosophers-Stone,  which 
they  give  out  to  be  so  curious  an  Universal  Seed  of  all 
Metals,  That  if  any  Metal  be  melted  in  a  Crucible,  and  then 
a  little  of  this  Stone  or  Powder  of  Projection^  be  put  into 
the  melted  Metal, 'twill  immediately  change  it  into  Gold  or 
Silver.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  79  How  many 
profitable  discoveries  in  chymistry  have  taken  birth  from 
that  whimsical  notion  of  finding  the  philosopher's  stone? 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I,  iii.  145  He  was  in  search  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 
b.  transf*  andyfg". 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i,  I  will  haue  A  booke,  but  barely 
reckoning  thy  impostures  Shall  proue  a  true  philosophers 
stone,  to  printers.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med,  i.  §  46, 
I  am  half  of  opinion  that  Antichrist  is  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  in  Divinity.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II. 
94  [Behmen]  declared  that  the  true  Philosopher's  Stone.. 
was  '  the  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus '. 

2.  An  artificial  gem  so  called. 

1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  310/1  France  is  clever  at 
producing.. shams,  and  a  perfect  thing  called  the  philoso- 
P/ier's-stone  which  . .  has  a  very  beautiful  and  gem-like 
appearance,  is  imported  from  there. 

[Note.  Lapis  philosopho)~um  occurs  in  works  attributed  to 
Raymund  Lully  (1234-1315))  and  in  those  of  Arnoldus  de 
Villa  Nova  (1240-1314).  Probably  it  was  used  earlier;  it 
appears  in  various  medieval  works  of  uncertain  age  or 
doubtful  authenticity;  e.g.  intheCY<zz>/j  Majoris  Sapiential 
attributed  to  Artefius  or  Artesius,  whose  date  has  been  put 
by  some  c  1 130.  In  some  of  these  also  we  find  lapis  philo- 
sophicusy  I,  philosophicalis.  But  the  earlier  works  (e.g.  the 
mediaeval  Latin  De  Investigatwne  Perfccti  Magisterial^ 
passing  as  translated  from  Geber  (Abu  Musa  Ja'far  al-Sufi), 
usually  refer  to  it  simply  as  Lapis  '  the  Stone ',  or  noster 
lapis  '  our  stone  '.  Albertus  Magnus  (1205-82),  who  doubted 


and  that  the  descriptive  phrase  grew  at  length  into  a  specific 
name  or  title.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  correct  form  is  not 
Philosophers,  but  Philosophers'  stone.} 

Philosophess  (fiUrs^fes).  [a.  f.philosophesse 
(^1518  in  Godef.),  i.  philosophe:  see  PHILOSOPH 
and  -ESS.]  =  PHILOSOPHERESS. 

1668  ST.  SEKFE  Taruga's  Wiles  23, 1  hope  none.. will  be 
offended  that  my  neighbour  here  Clubs  his  cloven  Philoso- 
phess. 1821  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XCIV.  497 
Remember  me  to  my  philosophess.  1875  M.  COLLINS  Mid- 
night to  Midn.  II.  ii.  222  There  were  peers  and  peeresses; 
there  were  philosophers  and  philosophesses. 

t  Philosophiant.  Obi.  [a.  QT.phihsophiant, 
pr.  pple.  of  philosophier  to  practise  philosophy ; 
but  perh.  altered  from  OF.  philosophien  (L.  type 
*philosophian-us)  aphilosopher.]  =  PHILOSOPHER  i . 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  88  Oure  ffader 
Hermogenes,  bat  ys  full  fayr  in  Philosophic  and  wel  faire 
Philosophiant. 

Philosophic  (filos^fik),  a.  (sl>.)  [ad.  post- 
cl.  L.  philosophic-us,  a.  Gr.  *</>i\oao<f>i/f-6s  (implied 
in  <t>i\oao<pticS:s  adv.),  f.  c/>i\oero(/>i'a  PHILOSOPHY  :  see 
-ic.  Cf.  f.philosophique  (c  1500  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  philosophers  or  philosophy : 
=  PHILOSOPHICAL  i. 

1644  MILTON  Arcop.  24, 1  have  sat  among  their  lerned  men, 
.  .and  bin  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place  of  Phi- 
losophic freedom  as  they  suppos'd  England  was.  1704 
HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  415  They  went  to  Megara, 
where  Euclid  who  had  been  a  Disciple  of  Socrates,  had 
erected  a  Philosophick  School,  a  1734  NORTH  Life  Ld. 
Guildford (1742)  284  This  resignation  to  philosophic  studies 
spoiled  the  lawyer.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  Diss.  I.  303  In  the 
proper  philosophick  Sense  of  the  Word  same.  1802  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiv.  no  Questions,  which 
he . .  imagined  scarcely  admitted  of  philosophic  doubt.  1872 
MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  9  Philosophic  candour  and  intelli- 
gence.  1879  A.  J.  BALFOUR  (title)  A  Defence  of  Philosophic 
Doubt,  being  an  Essay  on  the  Foundations  of  Belief. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

b.   =  PHILOSOPHICAL  i  b ;  scientific.    Now  rare. 

Philosophic  stone,  wool:  see  PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE,  phi. 
losophers  -wool  (PHILOSOPHER  5  b). 

1686  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Chym.  i.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  340 
Antient  Chymists  have  given  the  Epithete  Philosophick  to 
all  preparations  wherein  tney  have  used  Brick.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hind  fj  P.  n.  113  Every  saint  has  to  himself  alone  The 
secret  of  this  Philosophic  stone.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  229 
Philosophic  Tube,  That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the 
eye  Of  Observation.  1825  Inscr.  on  statue  of  Jos.  Watt 
in  Westm.  Abbey,  An  original  genius,  early  exercised  in 
philosophic  research.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc. 
II.  886/1  Philosophic  Wool. 

2.  Of  persons,  etc.:  =  PHILOSOPHICAL  2. 

1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  2  T6  He  is  a  Clergyman,  a  very 
Philosophick  Man,  of  general  Learning.  1796  KIRWAN 
Elem.  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  1. 15  For  the  discovery,  .we  are  indebted 
to  that  celebrated  philosophic  artist  Mr.  Wedgewood.  1845 
GRAVES  Rom.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  735/1  The  history 
of  legal  systems  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  philosophic 
minds.  1890  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Adv.  Sc.  286  Speculations 
which  have  a  historical  value  for  the  philosophic  biologist. 

3.  =  PHILOSOPHICAL  3. 

a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.),  Among  mankind  so  few  there  are, 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophick  fare.  1700  W.  KING 
Transactioncer  34,  I  call  him  the  Philosophick  Sancho, 
and  he  me  Don.  1781  COWPER  Retirement  429  What  early 
philosophic  hours  he  keeps. 

B.  sb.  (in  pi.)  Studies,  works,  or  arguments 
pertaining  to  philosophy. 

a  1734  NORTH  Life  Sir  D.  North  (1744^  200  So  much  Latin 
as  to  make  him  take  pleasure  in  the  best  classics,  especially 
in  Tully's  philosophies.  1867  '  OUIDA  '  Idalia  xiv.  190  A 
woman  had  enthralled  him,  and  his  philosophies  were  dead. 

Philosophical  (filos^-fikal),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  as 
prec.  (perh.  immediately  from  ^ . philosophique)  +• 
-AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  philosopher  or  philo- 
sophy ;  of  the  nature  of,  consonant  with,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  philosophy  or  learning ;  in  earlier 
usage  including  'scientific',  but  now  restricted  in 
the  same  way  as  PHILOSOPHER  and  PHILOSOPHY,  q.v. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixv.  ii  The  naturall  science  philo- 
sophicalL  1530  PALSGR.  320/2  Phylosophycall.  belongyng 
to  a  phylosopher,  philosophal.  1538  STARKEY  England  1. 1. 
21  Phylosophyca!  resonys  out  of  nature  drawne.  1570  DEE 
Math.  Pref.  *iij,  This  most  subtile  and  frutefull,  Philoso- 
phical! Conclusion.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  32  In  the  valley 
.  .towards  the  City  [Heidelberg],  is  a  pleasant  walk,  of  the 
sweetnes  called  the  PhylosopnicaU  way.  1668  WILKINS 
Real  Char.  299  Capable  of  being  stated  and  fixed  according 
to  a  Philosophical  method.  1728  PEMBERTON  JVewton's 
Philos.  i  The  manner,  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  pub- 
lished  his  philosophical  discoveries.  1736  BUTLER  Anal. 
Diss.  I.  303  A  strict  and  philosophical  Manner  of  Speech. 
1775  JOHNSON  Western  1st.  Wks.  X.  406  The  cuddy  is  a  fish 
of  which  I  know  not  the  philosophical  name.  1830  COLE- 
RIDGE Table-t.  30  Apr.,  My  mind  is  in  a  state  of  philo- 
sophical doubt  as  to  animal  magnetism.  1880  MCCARTHY 
Own  Times  IV.  Ixvii.  537  He  has  treated  history  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  the  philosophical  spirit. 

b.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in  the  study  of,  natural 
philosophy,  or  some  branch  of  physical  science  ; 
physical,  scientific.  Now  06s.  or  arch. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  Pref.  iv.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  125  The  second  Water  phylosophycall.  1594 
PLAT  Jcivell-ho.  n.  17  A  philosophicall  contrition  of  oiles. 
1651  tr.  Glauber  (title)  Description  of  New  Philosophical 
Furnaces,  or  a  New  Art  of  Distilling.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  I.  no  This  we  must. .call  pure  water ;  but  even  this 
is  far  short  of  the  pure,  unmixed,  philosophical  element. 
1843  f'**W  Cycl.  XXVII.  136/2  note,  Young  Watt.,  ex- 
hibiting a  box  of  philosophical  toys  to  the  students  . .  at 
Glasgow.  Mod.  A  Philosophical  Instrument-maker. 

2.  Of  persons,  or  their  faculties,  etc. :  Skilled  in 
•  or  devoted  to  philosophy  or  learning  (formerly 

including  science) ;  learned. 

Formerly  common,  and  still  retained  in  the  titles  of 
scientific  societies,  institutions,  journals,  etc.,  e.  g.  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  (of  the  Royal  Society),  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,?.  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  etc. 

£•1374  CHAUCER  Troylusv.  1857  (Campsall  MS.)  O  moral 
Gower,  bis  boke  I  directe  To  be,  and  be  Philosophical 
Strode.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  8  The  same 
to  a  philosophical  head  is  apparent  by  suche  ryches  and 
presentes.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.*iv  b,  Such  as  haue  modest 
and  earnest  Philosophicall  mindes.  1601  SHAKS.  AlFs  Well  n. 
iii.  2  They  say  miracles  are  past,  and  we  haue  our  Philo- 
sophicall  persons,  to  make  moderne  and  familiar  things 
supernatural!  and  causelesse.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr. 
IIL  i.  §  12  Some  of  the  wisest  and  most  Philosophical  men  of 


American  Philosophical  Society, 

connected  with  the  public.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Client. 
i.  (1814)  26  A  philosophical  chemist  would  probably  make 
a  very  unprofitable  business  of  farming.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  II.  xii.  137  He  also  attacked  several  doctrines  of  his 
philosophical  contemporaries  or  predecessors. 

3.  Characterized    by    practical    philosophy    or 
wisdom;    befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  philo- 
sopher ;  wise  ;  calm ;  temperate ;  frugal. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  203  His  patience  was 
more  Philosophicall  than  his  Intellect.  1717  P°PE  Lc.t:t" 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  June,  What  with  ill-health  and  ill- 
fortune,  I  am  grown  so  stupidly  philosophical  as  to  have  no 
thought  about  me  that  deserves  the  name  of  warm  or  lively. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  ii._  18  Alexander  gazed 
with  a  grave  countenance  of  philosophical  curiosity. 

4.  In  special  collocations  : 


t  Philosophical  candle  or  lamp,  a  lighted  jet  of  hydrogen ; 
t/.  egg,  a  kind  of  alembic  or  retort ;  t>  oil-Mck  oilCBm^^ 
^•l  3) ;  t/.  stone  = 


:  PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE  ;  \p.  tree  —  i  r 


PHILOSOPHICALLY. 

ofDiana:  sec  DIANA  2,  ARBOR  2;  ^p. vinegar-philosophers' 
vinegar:  see  PHILOSOPHER  5  b. 

1822  IMISON  Sc.  «v  Art  II.  51  On  tins  principle  is  con- 
structed the  "philosophical  candle,  which  cannot  be  easily 
blown  out.  Ull  with  hydrogen  gas,  a  bell  glass,  furnished 
with  a  capillary  tube;  compress  the  gas,  ..  apply  a  lighted 
taper  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube ;  the  gas  will  take 
fire,  and  exhibit  a  candle,  which  will  burn  till  all  the  gas  is 
exhausted.  [1893  Syd.  .foe.  Lex.,  Philosophic  candle.) 
[1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Oeuf,  Oen/  des  Philosophes,  the  vessel! 
wherein  Alchymists  put  the  stuffe  which  they  hope  will 
yeeld  the  Philosophers  stone.]  1660  BOYLE  Nt.iv  Exp.  Phys. 
Meek.  xx.  144  A  great  Glass-bubble,  with  a  long  neck  ;  (such 
as  Chymists..call  a  "Philosophical  Egg).  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Tcchn.  I.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  (ed.  3)  II.  443  Oil, 
thus  distilled,  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
•philosophical  oil.  1638  MARCOMBKS  in  Lismore  Papers 
(1888)  Ser.  n.  III.  283  Euery  one  thinks  y1  because  I  belong 
to  my  Lord  of  Corke  I  must  haue  y»  "Philosophical  stone. 
1791-1813  D'IsRAEU  Cur.  Lit.,  Six  Follies  Sc.,  The  Quad- 
rature of  the  Circle;  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube;  the 
Perpetual  Motion ;  the  Philosophical  Stone  ;  Magic  ;  and 
Judicial  Astrology.  1706  PHILLIPS,  * Philosophical  Tree. 
See  Diana's  Tree.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713) 
568/2  That  Vinegar  which  Quercetan  calls  in  his  Writings, 
•Philosophical  Vinegar. 

fB.  sb.  (in  //.)  The  subjects  of  study  in  a 
course  of  philosophy.  Cf.  LOGICALS.  06s. 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  10  John  Colet  ..  spent  seven 
years  in  Logicals  and  Philosophical.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
Athen.  Brit.  II.  328  He  was  educated  in  Grammatical^  in 
Wikeham-School  near  Winchester,  in  Logicals  and  Philo- 
sophicats  in  New  College  Oxon. 

Fhilpso-phically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  -t- -LY*.] 
In  a  philosophic  or  philosophical  manner ;  accord- 
ing to  philosophical  rules  or  principles ;  as  befits 
a  philosopher ;  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  j  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  64  Partly  Philo- 
sophically, partly  Theologically  set  downe.  1598  BARCKLEY 
Feltc.  Man  (1631)717  If  I  have  written  anything  over-much 
philosophically  that  dissenteth  from  the  true  professed 
Religion.  1741-3  WESLEY  Extract  ofjrnl.  (1749)  81  Who 
will  either  disprove  this  fact  or  philosophically  account  for  it. 
1625  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  (1887)  12  But,  though  philo- 
sophically in  the  wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  was 
poetically  in  the  right.  1888  Daily  Nevis  16  July  4/7  Philo- 
sophically indifferent  as  to  the  question  of  who  are  in  power. 

Philoso  phicalness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  philosophical. 

1661  RUST  Origen  in  Phenix  I.  8  According  to  the  Philo- 
sophicalness  of  his  excellent  Spirit.  1664  II.  MORE  Myst. 
Iniq.,  Apol.  481  The  Philosophicalness  of  this  present  Age. 

Philosophica'tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  assumed 
*  philosophical  t  vb.,  f.  philosophic  (cf.  sophisticate) : 
see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  philosophizing. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  fy  Eng.  I.  237  Philosophica- 
tions  meaningless  as  the  melodious  moanings  of  the  /Kulian 
harp. 

Fnilosophicide  (fibsp-fisaid).  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
philosoph-us  philosopher  +  -ciDE1.]  One  who 
would  put  an  end  to  philosophers  or  philosophy. 

1804  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Sonthey  (1895)  465  This  dim- 
headed  prig  of  a  philosophocide.  1811  SOUTHEY  Eu.  (1832) 
I.  149  Philosophists  on  one  side.  .and. . philosophicides  on 
the  other. 

PhilosO'phico-,  combining  adverbial  form  of 
Gr.  *(f>iAo<ro<pi/«!-s  PHILOSOPHIC,  PHILOSOPHICAL  :  = 
philosophically-,  philosophical  and . . ;  as  \nphih- 
so'phico-chorogra-phical  (pertaining  to  physical 
geography) ,  philosophico-histo'ric,  -juri-stic,  -le-gal, 
psycholo-gical  adjs. 

1743  PACKE  Ancographia  (title-p.),  The  Origine  . .  Of  all 
The  Valleys,  Hills,  Brooks  and  Rivers  of  East-Kent,  as 
an  explanation  Of  a  New  Philosophico-Chorographical 
Chart,  a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  ix.  (1870) 
157  The  Roman  Stoic  or  philosophico-juristic  notion  of 
jus.  1899  Allhtlt's  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  406  Developed  from 
a  specially  philosophico-psychological  point  of  view.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  20  Mar.  3/2  The  International  Association  or 
Academies  has  . .  agreed  to  the  admission  of  the  associa- 
tion [British  Academy]  as  a  constituent  Academy  in  the 
philospphico-historic  section. 

Philosophing :  see  PHILOSOPHYINC. 

Philosophism  (filp-s^fiz'm).  [a.  F.  philoso- 
phist/ie  (1690  in  Littre),  f.  Gr.  <fiA<!o-o^>-os  (see 
PHILOSOPH)  :  cf.  sophism.']  Philosophizing,  or  a 
philosophizing  system ;  usually,  in  a  Hostile  sense, 
affectation  of  philosophy ;  applied  esp.  to  the 
system  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists. 

1791  R.  VALPY  Progr.  Morality  (1793)  47  note,  Would  the 
philologer . .  be  offended,  if  the  term  Philosophism  were 
hazarded,  to  express  the  abuse,  or  the  reverse,  of  Philosophy  ? 
1799  KETT/>r<i>A«ry(i8o5)II.2o6  The  power  which  trained 
in  the  ^Schools  of  Philosophism,  assumed  the  dress  of  mild- 
ness, virtue,  and  religion.  1799  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Sonlluy 
{'895)  3°7  And  so  philosophisms  fly  to  and  fro,  in  series  of 
imitated  imitations.  1813  EUSTACE  Class.  Tour  (1821)  III.  ix. 
353 Jo  replace  the  bullion  of  ancient  wisdom  by  the  tinsel  of 

MKp/iilosophism.  1843  CARI.YLE  Past  fy  Pr.  iv.  i,  The  Dry- 
asdust 1'hilosophisms  and  enlightened  Scepticisms.  1848 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  «,  Gain  i.  ix.  (1858)  62  His  father  had 
always  held  up  Pope's  Universal  Prayer  to  him  as  a 
pattern  specimen  of  shallow  philosophism. 

Philosophiat  (fil?-s<ffist).  Now  rare.  [In 
form,  a  deriv.  of  philosophize ;  but  app.  in  sense  r, 
from  L.philosophia  or  PHILOSOPHY  +  -IST  :  see-iST  2. 
In  sense  2  =  F.  philosophiste  (1760  in  Littr<5).] 

tl.  =  PHILOSOPHER  i.  Qbs, 

•589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  iv.  (Arb.)  25  As  they  [Poets] 
were  the  first  obseruers  of  all  natural!  causes  and  effects., 
they  were  the  first  Astronomers  and  Philosophists. 
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2.  In  depreciative  use:   One  who  philosophizes 
i   or  speculates  erroneously ;  applied  polemically  to 
the  French  Encyclopaedists,  and  hence  to  rationalists 
and  sceptics  generally. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVI.  529  With  the 
rasli  ridicule  of  a  French  philosophist,  who  does  not., 
hesitate  to  extinguish  hope,  to  withdraw  consolation,  or  to 
abolish  restraint.  1799  HAN.  MORK  Fern.  Kduc.  (ed.  4)  I.  44 
The  same  allurement  . .  which  was  employed  by  the  first 


ig  beyo 

and  their  little  reign,  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  I. 
266  Let  the  Yankee-Gallico-philosophists  work  their  will  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they 
,  can  hardly  make  them  much  worse  than  they  have  been. 

t  Philo-sophister.  06s.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  + 
-EB,  after  earlier  words  in  -istre,  -ISTEB.]  =prec.  2. 

1797  p.  SIMPSON  Plea  Relig.  (1808)  103  What  would  they 
have  said  to  the  Philosophisters  of  the  present  day  ?  Ibid. 
257  Mr.  Paine,  and  our  other  vaunting  Philosophisters. 

Fhilosophistic  (filpsofrstik),  a.  [f.  PHILO- 
SOPHIST +  -ic ;  cf.  Calvinist-ic,  etc.]  =  next. 

1828  in  WEBSTER. 

Fh.ilosophisti.cal  (filjTsafvstikal),  a.  rare  or 
06s.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ICAL.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
pertaining  to  philosophists;  rationalistic,  sceptical. 

1805  T.  HARRAL  Scenes  of  Life  I.  22  In  the  garden  of 
Eden — if  our  philosophistical  gentry  will  admit  that  such  a 
place  ever  existed.  1812  SOUTHKY  Ess.  (1832)  I.  80  Against 
this  Goliath  of  the  philosoplmtical  Canaanites,  Mr.  Malthus 
slept  forth.  iSao  —  Wesley  II.  xxvi.  401  He  brought  away 
a  taint  of  that  philosophistical  infidelity  which  was  then 
i  beginning  to  infect  half-learned  men. 

PhiloBophistry  (nlp-s^fistri).  nonce-wd.  [f. 
PHILOSOPHIST  +  -BY  :  cf.  sofhist-ry,  casuistry.] 
The  '  trade '  or  method  of  philosophists ;  shallow 


1880  W.  M.  TORRENS  in  lo/A  Cent.  Nov.  777  Whereupon 
philospuhistry  curls  its  official  lip. 

Philo-so'phistry.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PHILO-  + 
SOPHISTRY.]  Love  of  sophistry. 

1894  Nat.  Observer  6  Jan.  199/1  Nor  are  Burton's  notes. . 
always  to  be  taken  for  genuine  . .  any  more  than  his  '  chaff' 
and  his  philo-sophistry. 

Fhilosophization  (fil^stffsiz^  Jan),  [f.  next 
+  -ATION,  after  civilization^  etc.]  The  action  of 
philosophizing;  philosophical  treatment. 

1800  BENTHAM  Mem.  fy  Corr.  Wks.  1845  X.  347  In  the 
choice  of  the  subject-matter  of  philosophization,  the  principle 
of  utility. .has  been  my  guide.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  Oct. 
800/2  We.. find  her  philosophization  of  Browning  scanty. 

Philosophize  (fiV'&Jfaiz),  v.  [f.  Gr.  <p<A<J- 
<ro</>-os  philosopher  :  see  PHILOSOPH  and  -IZB  i.] 

1.  intr.    To  play  the  philosopher;    to  think, 
reason,  or  argue  philosophically  j    to  speculate, 
theorize  ;  to  moralize. 

1594  CAREW  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  27  To  the  end 
the  reasonable  soule  may  discourse  and  Philosophize.  1653 
H.  MORE  Anttd.  Atk.  in.  xii.  (1662)  125  My  intent  is  not  to 
Philosophize  concerning  the  nature  of  Spirits,  but  onely  to 
prove  their  Existence.  i69oBuRNET  Th.  Earth  in.  44  It  is 
a  great  question  whether.  .Moses  did  either  philosophize  or 
astronomize  in  that  description.  1785  REID  IntciL  Powers 
i.  iii.  234  When  men  first  began  to  Philosophize  it  was  very 
natural  for  them  to  indulge  conjecture.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Metafk.  iv.  (18^9)  I.  65  Man  philosophises  as  he 
lives.  He  may  philosophise  well  or  ill,  but  philosophise  he 
must.  1841  DISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  654  Bacon.. pre- 
sumed not  to  establish  a  philosophy,  but  to  show  how  we 
should  philosophize. 

b.  trans.  To  bring  (into}  by  philosophizing. 

1737  Wks.  of  Learned  I.  67  He  endeavoured  to  philoso- 
phize himself  into  a  Belief,  that  Animals  were  mere  Machines. 
1844  North  Brit.  Rev.  I.  71  To  philosophize  our  starving 
operatives  into  a  quiet  endurance. 

2.  trans.    To    render    philosophic;  to   conform 
to  the  principles  of  philosophy;  to  explain,  treat, 
or  construct  philosophically. 

1800  COLERIDGE  in  C.  K.  Paul  W.  Godwin  (1876)  II.  10,  I 
wish  you  to  philosophize  Home  Tooke's  system.  1806 
FESSENDEN  Dentocr.  I.  72  To  kill  one  half  mankind  were 
best,  And  then  philosophize  the  rest.  1818  COLERIDGE  in 
Lit.  Ron.  (1836)  I.  154  [Dante]  philosophized  the  religion 
and  Christianized  the  philosophy  of  Italy.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  ^1860)  I.  in.  iv.  77  This  endeavour  to 
philosophise  superstition. 

Hence  Philo'sophized  //.'.  a.,  Fhilo'sophizing- 
v bL  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  Fhilo'sophizer,  one  who 
philosophizes. 

1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616^  95  This  manner 
of  Philosophising  will  not  sticke  much  in  the  soul.  1676  H. 
MORE  Remarks  Contents,  The  fond  humour  of  the  Philoso- 
phizers  of  this  age.  Ibid,  xxxvii.  148  Nothing  else  but  a 
certain  modified  mass  of  Philosophizingmatter.  1772  NUGENT 
tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  1 .  544  That  philosophised  orator  who 
suspected  [etc.).  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  250 
Simplicity  of  expression  in  which  these  French  philosophizers 
excel  1850  MAURICE  Mor.  %  M*/*  Ph'los.  (1854)  27  This 
early  form  of.. philosophized  Christianity.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  (1864)  V.  380  No  philosophising  Christian 
ever  organised  or  perpetuated  a  sect.  1856  MASSON  Ess. 
455  The  philosophizings  of  a  Spinoza. 

t  Philosophling.  06s.  rare,  [f.  PHILOSOPH 
or  F.  philosophe  +  -LING.]  A  petty  philosopher  ; 
a  tyro  in  philosophy  ;  «  PHILOSOPHASTER. 

1815  JAS.  GILCHRIST  Labyrinth  Demolished  8  Bewildered 
bewildering  Aristotelian  philosophlings.  Ibid.  24  If  the 
intellectuafphilospphling  trouble  the  world  with  any  more 
of  his  familiar  notions. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosopho-bia.  [f.  Gr.  <t>i\.6ao<t>-m  +  -PHOBIA.] 
Dread  of  philosophy  or  philosophers. 

'853  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  (1873)  235  The  greatest 
sufferer  from  philosophobia. 

Philosophtvcracy.  [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -CKACV.] 
Government  by  philosophers;  the  rule  of  philo- 
sophy. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  no  That  philoso- 
phocracy,  the  live-long  hope  of  the  sage,  and  still  the 
pursuit  of  the  philanthropist. 

Philosophress,  variant  of  PHILOSOFHEBESS. 

Philosophu-ncule.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  type  *phi- 
losophuncul-us,  dim.  of  philosophus  philosopher : 
cf.  homuncle,  and  see  -UNCLE,  -UNCCLE.]  A  petty 
or  insignificant  philosopher.  So  Philosophirn- 
culist. 

[1817  Blaclav.  Mag.  I.  470  The  sagacity  of  the  sapient 
philosophunculi.)  1840  Eraser's  Mag.  XXI.  588  The 
unsettled  races  of  the  north. .are  Scotch  philosophunculists 
and  Irish  savages. 

Philosophy  lilfMfli,,. I/A  Forms:  jphiloaofie, 
4  -fye,  4-6  -sophye,  4-7  -sophie,  5-6  -sophi,  6-7 
phylosophy(e,  -sophie,  6-  philosophy.  0.  4 
fllosofie,  -zofe,  5  -sofl,  -sophi,  -sofye,  5-6 
filo-,  fylosophye.  [ME.  a.  OF.  filosofie  ( 1 2th  c.  in 


sophia,  Sp.Jilosofia,  It. filosofia  (also  Du.  filozofie, 
Ger.  philosophie.  Da.,  Sw.  Jilosofi),  ad.  L.  philo- 
sophia,  a.  Gr.  ^>iAoaof>ia,  n.  of  condition  f.  <\n\u- 
a<xj>-ot  philosopher :  see  PHILOSOPH.] 

1.  (In  the  original  and  widest  sense.)     The  love, 
study,  or  pursuit  of  wisdom,  or  of  knowledge  of 
things  and  their  causes,  whether  theoretical  or 
practical. 

The  definition  of  Cicero,  De  Ojfficiis  11.  ii.  §  5.  was  con- 
sidered authoritative  :  Nee  quicquam  aliud  est  pnilosophia, 
si  interpretari  veils,  praeter  studium  sapientiae ;  sapientia 
autem  est  rerum  divinarum  et  humanarum  causarumque 
quibus  eae  res  continentur  scientia.  Cf.  quot.  1586. 

1340  Ayenb,  126  Vor  filozofu  is  ase  mocne  worp  ase  loue 
of  wysdome.  Hid.  251  pet  is  be  he^este  wyt  of  man,  wel 
to  knawe  his  sseppere  and  him  louie  mid  al  his  herte.  Vpr 
wyboute  bise  filosofie  alle  obre  wyttes  ys  folye.  Ibid, 
164  Filozofie.  £1430  LYDC.  Mix.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  175 
With  philosophies  speke  of  philosophic.  1483  Cath.Angl., 
Filosophi,  philosophia.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
i.  (1594)  38  Philosophie  is  a  love  or  desire  of  wisedome:  or 
otherwise,  it  is  a  profession,  studie,  and  exercise  of  that 
wisedome,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  humane 
things.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  804  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus,  with  the  Peripateticks,.. divide  Philo- 
sophie in  this  maner ;  namely,  into  Contemplative  and 
Active.  1607-  is  BACON  Ess.,  A  theism  (Arb.)  330  Certainely 

'  a  litle  Philosophie  inclineth  to  Atheisme,  out  depth  in 
Philosophie  brmgeth  Men  about  to  Religion.  1669  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  l.  l.  x.  50  Al  human  wisdome  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two  Heads  of  Philologie,  and  Philosophie.  1775 
HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangetit.  Wks.  (1841)  247  Philosophy, 
taking  its  name  from  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  having  for  its 

I  end  the  investigation  of  truth,  has  an  equal  regard  both 
to  practice  and  speculation. 

fb.    Sometimes  used  especially  of  practical 

i   wisdom.  06s.     Cf.  9. 

From  the  time  of  the  post-Aristotelian  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  this  had  become  a  usual  employment 
of  the  Gr.  and  L.  word. 

1557  NORTH  Guevara's  Diatl  Pr.  in.  L  332  The  chiefe  of 
all  philosophy  consisteth  to  serve  God,  and  not  to  offend 
men.  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  i.  viii.  (1692)  37  Famous  for 
her  Virtue  and  Philosophy, when  that  word  was  understood 
not  of  vain  Disputing  but  of  Pious  Living.  1750  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVI.  750  The  original  meaning  of  the  Word  Phi- 
losophy was  rightly  applied  to  moral  Wisdom. 

2.  That  more  advanced  knowledge  or  study,  to 
which,   in  the  mediaeval  universities,   the  seven 
liberal  arts  were  recognized  as  introductory;   it 
included  the  three  branches  of  natural,  moral,  and 
metaphysical  philosophy,  commonly  called  the  three 
philosophies.      Hence  the   degree  of   Doctor   of 
Philosophy. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lmc  in.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  54  Philosophie 

is  Icnowinge  of  deuinly  and  manly  thinges  ioyned  with 

studie  of  good  liuing.  ..The  firste  spece  of  Philosophye  is 

naturel...The  secondc  spece  is  moral!,  whiche  in  order  of 

liuing  maners  techeth  . .  Prudence,  Justice,  Temperau  tice, 

!    and  strength. ..The  thirde  spece  tourneth  in  to  reason  of 

vnderstanding,  al  thinges  to  be  said  soth  and  discussed, 

and  that  in  two  thinges  is  deuided :  one  is  art,  another  is 

rhetorique.    1303  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XVIIL  115  Doctours  of 

decree. . That  shoulde  be  seuene  ars  conne  ..  Bote  bei  faille 

j    in  fylosophye.  1605  BACONw4<rp.  Learn.  \\.  v.  §2  Out  of  which 

I    several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three  knowledges,  divine 

I    philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and  human  philosophy,  or 

humanitie.  1895  RASHDALL  Unit',  of  Europe  in  Mid.  Ages  II. 

452  At  Oxford,  .importance  was  attached  to  keeping  up  the 

theory  that  a  University  Arts  course  included  the  Trivium 

'    and  Quadrivium  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  the 

'three  Philosophies'    introduced    by  the    rediscovery  of 

Aristotle  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

3.  (=  natural  philosophy.)    The  knowledge  or 
study  of  nature,  or  of  natural  objects  and  pheno- 
mena ;  '  natural  knowledge  ' :  now  usually  called 


science.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 


.lulteplyers'  but  Phylosophers  callyd  wyll  they  be, 
'    1  never  reje  nor  see.    !*•' 


154  No  Multeplyers  but  Phylosop 
Whych  naturall  Phylosophye  dyd  i 
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RAV  Corf.  (1848)  130,  I  hope  you  [the  naturalist  Dr.  Sloane] 
persist  in  your  resolution  of  making  your  discoveries  and 
observations  public,  for.. the  advancement  of  real  philo- 
sophy. 17*8  PEMBERTON  Newtotfs  Pkilos.  2  It  is. .to  be 
wished,  that  the  whole  of  his  [Newton's]  improvements  in 
philosophy  might  be  universally  known.  1784  COWPER 
Task  I.  712  Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye  [tele- 
scope], With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk  Un- 
dazzled?  1813-26  (////f)  Annals  of  Philosophy;  or  Magazine 
of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Mechanics,  Natural  History, 
Agriculture  and  Arts. 

fb.    spec.   (In  early  use)   Magical   or  occult 
science  ;  magic ;  alchemy.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  $  T.  505,  I  wol  yqw 
teche  pleynly  the  manere  How  I  kan  werken  in  Philosophic. 
?  0:1550  Freiris  Berwik  406  m  Duttbar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 
298  Ane  man  of  gret  science, . .  Hes  brocht  ws  heir  throw 
his  knawlege  in  filosophie. 

4.  (=  moral  philosophy.}    The   knowledge  or 
study  of  the  principles  of  human  action  or  conduct; 
ethics. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5664  In  Boece  of  Consolacioun,  Where 
it  is  maked  mendoun  Of  our  countree  pleyn  at  the  eye,  By 
teching  of  philosophye.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr,  in.  xii.  160 
After  cam  Boece. ..And  compiled,  .plente  of  fair  volumes 
aourned  of  hye  and  noble  philosophye.  1556  G.  COLVILLE 
(title)  The  boke  of  Boecius,  called  the  comforte  of  philo- 
sophye, or  wysedome.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  <$•  Jul.  in.  lii.  55 
He  giue  tbee  Armour  to  keepe  off  that  word,  Aduersities 
sweete  milke,  Philosophic,  To  comfort  thee,  though  thou 
art  banished.  1634  MILTON  Counts  476  How  charming  is 
divine  Philosophy  !  a  1751  BOLINGBROKE  Stud.  $  Use  Hist. 
ii.  (1777)  25  History  is  Philosophy  teaching;  by  example. 
1816  SHELLEY  Alastor^  The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips. 

5.  (=  metaphysical  philosophy.')    That   depart- 
ment of  knowledge   or   study  which   deals  with 
ultimate  reality,  or  with  the  most  general  causes 
and  principles  of  things.     (Now  the  most  usual 
sense.) 

1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos.  Light)  etc.  121  Now  philosophy 
is  that  general  knowledge  by  which  the  works  of  nature 
are  understood  in  seeing  the  wisdom  of  design.  1852  SIR 
W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  622  The  Philosophical  Society  of 
Cambridge  ought  not,  however,  to  be  so  entitled,  if  we  take 
the  word  Philosophy  in  the  meaning  attached  to  it  every- 
where out  of  Britain.  1857  FLEMING  Vocab.  Philos.  381 
Underlying  all  our  inquiries  into  any  of  these  departments 
[God,  nature,  or  man],  there  is  a  first  philosophy,  which  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  grounds  or  principles  of  knowledge,  and 
the  causes  of  all  things.  Hence  philosophy  has  been  defined 
to  be  the  science  of  causes  and  principles.  It  is  the  investi- 
gation of  those  principles  on  which  all  knowledge  and  all 
being  ultimately  rest.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  §37 
Philosophy  is  completely-unified  knowledge.  iSflj  J.  GROTE 
Explor.  Philos.  xi,  Philosophy,  by  which  I  mean  the  study 
of  thought  and  feeling,  .as  we  understand,  think,  feel  them 
of  ourselves  and  from  within.  1880  J.  CAIRO  Philos.  Relig. 
2  Whatever  is  real  is  rational,  and  with  all  that  is  rational 
philosophy  claims  to  deal. . .  So  far  from  resting  in  what  is 
finite  and  relative,  the  peculiar  domain  of  philosophy  is 
absolute  truth,  1887  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  95  That  philo- 
sophy only  means  psychology  and  morals,  or  in  the  last 
resort  metaphysics,  is  an  idea  slowly  developed  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the  victorious  advances 
of  science.  1891  LADD  [ntrod.  Philos.  \.  27  Philosophy— we 
define  to  be — the  progressive  rational  system  of  the  principles 
presupposed  and  ascertained  by  the  particular  sciences,  in 
their  relation  to  ultimate  Reality.  1902  H.  SIDGWICK  Philos. 
10,  I  regard  Philosophy  then.. as  the  study  which  'takes 
all  knowledge  for  its  province  '. 

6.  Sometimes  used  especially  of  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  natural  reason,  in  contrast  with  revealed 
knowledge. 

(Cf.  Ger.  Weltweisheit  opp.  to  Gottesweisheit.) 
1388  WYCLIF  Col.  ii.  8  That  no  man  disseyue  5011  bi  filosofie 
[1382  philosofye]  and  yeyn  fallace,  aftir  the  tradicioun  of 
men,  aftir  the  elementis  of  the  world  and  not  aftir  Crist. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  L  7  Se  36  that  no  man  bigile  sou  bi 
philosophi  and  veyn  falsnes.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \\. 
vi.  §  i  Concerning  Divine  Philosophic,  or  Natural!  Theo- 
logie,  It  is  that  knowledge.. concerning  God,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  contemplation  of  his  Creatures.  1640 
QUARLES  Enchirid.  iv.  xci,  Let  Phylosophy  not  be  asham'd 
to  be  confuted.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  liii,  Hold  thou 
the  good :  define  it  well :  For  fear  divine  Philosophy  Should 
push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be  Procuress  to  the  Lords  of 
Hell. 

fb.  spec,  of  the  sceptical  or  rationalistic  views 
current  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  the  l8th  c.  Obs. 
1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  iv.  viii,  Our  mistress  is  also  a  little 
tainted  with  philosophy.  1790  HAN,  MORE  Relig.  Fash. 
WWrf  (1791)  16  Philosophy.. (as  Unbelief.. has  lately  been 
pleased  to  call  itself)  will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to 
the  present  age,  as  its  great  apostles  intended.  1795  BUKKB 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  308  He  is  certainly  a  man  of  parts;  but 
one  who  has  dealt  too  much  in  the  philosophy  of  France. 

7.  With  of:  The  study  of  the  general  principles 
of  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  activity ;  also,  less  properly,  of  those  of 
any  subject  or  phenomenon. 

1713  STEELE  Englishman  No,  7. 48  What  Beau  knows  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Perfume  which  emboldens  him  to  appear 
amongst  the  Ladies?  1791  BURKE  Let.  to  Member  Fr. 
Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  32  The  great  professor  ..  of  the 
philosophy  of  vanity  [Rousseau],  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  385 
The  different  problems  which  ought  to  be  solved  by  a  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature.  1835  URE  (titb)  The  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures :  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory  System.  1863 
W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  v.  87,  I  believe  I  understand  the 
philosophy  of  reform.  1878  LECKY  E ng.  in  \Wi  C.  II.  v. 
73  To  trace  the  causes,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  that  have 
made  nations  what  -they  are  is  the  true  philosophy  of 
history.  1880  J,  CAIKD  Philos,  Relig.  i  A  philosophy  of 
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religion  starts  with  the  presupposition  that  religion  and 
religious  ideas  can  be  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  feeling  or 
practical  experience  and  made  objects  of  scientific  reflection. 

8.  A  particular  system  of  ideas  relating  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  universe  ;   a  philosophical 
system  or  theory.     (With  a  and//.) 

1390  GOWER  C  on/.  III.  48  Of  Tholome  thastronomie,  Of 
Plato  the  Philosophic.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden) 
10  Mi  chefist  propositions  against  Aristotles  philosophi. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  167  There  are  more  things  in 
Heauen  and  Earth,  Horatio,  Then  are  dream't  of  in  our 
Philosophy.  1674  GREW  Disc.  Mixtuic  §  i,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  conform  to  the  Phylosophy,  which  this  Society 
doth  profess ;  which  is,  Reasoning  grounded  upon  Experi- 
ment, and  the  Common  Notions  of  Sense.  1841  ELPHIN- 
STONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  237  The  Indian  philosophy  resembles 
that  of  the  earlier  rather  than  of  the  later  Greeks,  a  1866 
J.  GKOTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  xvi.  (1870)  249  The  special 
doctrines  of  other  philosophies. 

9.  a.  The  system  which  a  person  forms  for  the 
conduct  of  life.    b.  The  mental  attitude  or  habit 
of  a  philosopher  ;  serenity  under  disturbing  influ- 
ences or  circumstances  ;   resignation ;   calmness  of 
temper. 

1771  CHESTERF.  Lett.,  to  Bp.  Water/ord  12  Aug.,  Philo- 
sophy, and  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  my  Creator,  mutually 
assist  me  in  bearing  my  share  of  physical  ills.  1774  J. 
ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  12  May,  My  own  infirmities,  the 
account  of  the  return  of  yours,  and  the  public  news  coming 
altogether  have  put  my  utmost  philosophy  to  the  trial. 
183*  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i,  v,  Philosophy  has  become  another 
name  for  mental  quietude.  1877  SPARROW  Sernt,  ii.  26  And 
as  to  philosophy,  alas  I  it  may  answer  some  of  the  lighter 
purposes  of  life,  but  can  never  pillow  the  soul  in  death. 

10.  attrib.   and    Comb.^   as  philosophy-dreamer^ 
-hater \  f  philosophy-game:  see  PHILOSOPHER 5 b. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  ii.  i.  iv.  348  The  like  I  may 
say  of  Cl.  Bruxers  Phylosophy  game.  a  1638  F.  GREVIL 
Sidney  (1652)  18  To  turn  the  barren  Philosophy  precepts 
into  pregnant  Images  of  life.  1653  Nicholas  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  19  This  Gentleman. .is  desirous  to  have  the 
place  of  Philosophy  Professor  at  Breda.  1670  COTTON 
Espernon  11.  v.  236  Proceeding  to  publick  Lectures,  he 
became  Philosophy  Reader.  1711  SHAFTKSB.  Charac,  (1737) 
III.  159  Here,  methinks,  the  ridicule  turns  more  against 
the  philosophy-haters  than  the  virtuosi  or  philosophers. 
1796-1803  COLERIDGE  Let.  (in  Sotheby's  Catal.  20  Nov. 
(1899)  17),  Your  philosophy  dreamers  from  Toth,  the  Egyp- 
tian, to  Taylor  the  English  Pagan. 

Hence  f  Pfcilo'sopliyship  Obs.y  a  mock  title  for 
a  philosopher. 

1798  CHAKLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  III.  13  Is  your  philo- 
sophysliip  disintere^ed  enough  to  give  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  your  elder  brother?  Ibid.  IV.47,  [I],  of  whose 
libertinism  his  philosophyship  has  such  terrible  ideas. 

t  Philosophy,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  philosofien. 
[f,  prec.  sb. :  cf.  obs.  F.  philosopkier  (15-1610  c. 
in  Godef.).]  intr.  =  PHILOSOPHIZE  v.  \. 

1382  WYCLIF  Bible  Pref.  Ep.  vi.  67  Other. .among  ?ong 
wymmen  philosofien  of  holi  Iettres[i388  talken  as  filosoferes 
of  hooly  lettris  among  ?onge  wymmen].  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discov.  Wttchcr.  xv.  xxxiii.  (1886)  383  Salomon  did  phi- 
losophic about  all  things,  rt  1614  DONNE  Btafararat  B.  1  fl 
(1644)  46  Ambrose  Philosophying  divinely  in  a  contemplation 
of  Bees.  1654  FLECKNOE  Ten  Years  Trav.  134  You  see., 
how  I  Philosophy  on  every  thing. 

Hence  f  Philo'sophying  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 


PhiiosopmngJ  Leuites.  were  called  Leuitical.  1591  _ „. 

tr*  Caftan's  Geomancie  Ep.  Ded.  Aij,  By  the  philosophy- 
ing  upon  the  compilation,  lines,  and  proportion  of  the 
handes.  1648  H.  GRESBY  tr.  Balzac's  Prince  250  A  most 
perfect  manner  of  Philosophy  ing. 

t  Fhilostorgy  (n-Ustpad^i).  Obs.  rare*0,  [ad. 
Gr.  tpt\ooTopyia  tender  love,  f.  <f>t\6oTopyo$  tenderly 
loving,  f.<t>t\o-  PHILO-  -t  ffropyrj  affection.]  Natural 
affection,  such  as  that  of  parents  and  children. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Philostorgze,  parents  loue  towards  their 
children.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Philotechnic  (fibte-knik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  <fn\6- 
rtxvos  fond  of  art,  f.  <f>t\o-  PHILO-  +  rt\vrj  art:  so 
mod.F./£iftteM;w  (Diet.  Acad*  1835).]  Fond 
of  or  devoted  to  the  arts,  esp.  the  industrial  arts. 

1825  Gentl.  Ma*.  XCV.  i.  348/2  British  Philotechnic  Society. 
Proposals  have  been  issued  for  the  establishment  of  a 
society  under  the  above  title.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Oct. 
n/i  Organization  of  popular  education  in  the  evenings  in 
Pans  ;— III.— The  Philotechnic  Association. 

So  Philote-chnical  a.  (rare''0}  =  prec. ;  Ffcilo- 
te'chnist,  a  lover  of  the  practical  arts. 

1809-10  COLERIDGIC  Friend (1818)  III.  176,  I  distinguish, 
first,  those  whom  indeed  you  may  call  Philotheorists,  or 
Philotechnists,  or  Practicians,  and  secondly  tho.se  whom 
alone  you  may  rightly  denominate  Philosophers.  1846 
WORCESTER, Philotechnic^  Philotechnical^  fond  of  the  arts; 
friendly  to  the  arts. 

Philothaumaturgic,  etc. :  see  PHILO-. 

Phi  lo-theoso  phical,  a.  rare.  [f.  philo- 
(sophical  +  theosophical.]  Relating  to  philosophy 
and  theosophy. 

1876  W.  R.  COOPER  Archaic  Diet.  10  Abibaal.  King  of 
Berytua  (Beirout),  to  whom  Sanchoniathon  dedicated  his 
phtlo-theosophical  writings. 

tPhilotimy.  Obs,  rare-\  [ad.  Gr.  <pt\o> 
Tifiia,  n.  of  quality  f.  <f>i\6rinos  loving  honour,  f. 
<£iAo-  PHILO-  +  rt/xjj  honour.]  Love  of  honour  or 
distinction  ;  ambition. 

1593  R.  HARVEY  Philad.  24  These  honourable  Rulers 
approued  their  Princely  Magnificence,  and  Philotimy  in  a 
braue  maner.  1656  in  BLOVNI  Glossogr. 


PHIT. 

Fhilcvxenist.  [f.  Gr.  <pt\o£ivi£(iv  (f.  <pt\6( «/os 
loving  hospitality,  f.  0iAo-  PHILO-  +  ( i vos  stranger, : 
see  -1ST.]  A  lover  of  hospitality  to  strangers. 

*8aa  T.  MITCHELL  Aristof>k.  II.  170  And  Nicostratus 
trips,  For  I  see  that  bis  lips  To  themselves  are  philoxenist 
framing. 

So  fPhyloxeny,  -ie.  Ols.  rare~". 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pkyloxenie,  loue  of  hospitalitie. 

Pniloxygenous  to  Philozoomst :  see  PHILO-. 

Philter,  obs.  form  of  FILTER  :  var.  PHILTHE. 

Fhi'lterer.  rare.  [f.  PHILTRE  sb.  or  v.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  makes  or  administers  philtres. 

1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  105  What  more  consonant  to 
this  Etymon,  than  a  Poysoner,  Philterer,  Jugler,  Cheater,  or 
Deceiver.  Ibid.  106. 

Philtre,  philter  (fi-ltaj),  sb.    Also  7  filtre ; 

j    7-8  in  L.  form  philtrum  (pi.  -a  or  -urns),     [a. 

F.  philtre  (i  568  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ,  ad.  L.  philtrum, 

a.   Gr.  <j>i\rpov  love-charm,  love-potion,  f.  </JiA-, 

;    stem  of  <t>i*.(iv  to  love,  <j>i\os  dear,  loved,  loving  + 

-rpov,  suffix  of  instrument.] 

L  A  potion  or  drug  (rarely,  a  charm  of  other 
kind)  supposed  to  be  capable  of  exciting  sexual 
love,  esp.  towards  a  particular  person ;  a  love- 
potion  or  love-charm.  Sometimes  loosely,  a  potion 
or  drug  to  produce  some  magical  effect,  a  magic 
potion.  Also_/ff. 

?iS87  NEWTON  Tryetll  Man's  crwne  selfc  (1602)  116  in 
Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (1870)  III.  261  Hy  any  secret  sleight  or 
cunning,  as  Drinkes,  Drugges,  Medicines,  charmed  Potions, 
Amatorious  Philters,  Figures,  Characters,  or  any  such  like 
paltering  Instruments,  Devises,  or  Practises.  1609  B.  JONSON 
Sit.  Worn.  iv.  i.  (1620)  I,  If  1  should  make  'hem  all  in  loue 
with  thee  afore  Night !  Dauf>.  I  would  say  thou  had'st 
the  best  Philtre,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Maydens  Blush  798 
The  hellish  Philtree  made  of  Stygian  Wave.  16*1  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  i.  iii,  They  can  make  friends  enemies 
and  enemies  friends,  by  philters.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykc's  yoy. 
E.  Ind.  347,  1  threw  all  over-board,  for  fear  some  trick  or 
philter  should  have  been  play'd  with  them.  1866  TENNYSON 
Lucretius  16  A  witch  Who  brew'd  the  philtre. 

ft.  c  1610  RANDOLPH  Eclogue  Two  Doctors  Wks.  1875  II. 
604  Love-sick  Amyntas,  get  a  philtrum  here,  To  make  thee 
lovely  to  thy  truly  dear.  1731  BERKELEY  Alcifhr.  vi.  §  25 
That  demons.. assist  in  making  philtrums  and  charms. 

f2.  See  quots.  Obs.  [So  It.  philtro  (Florio 
1598),  F.  philtre  (Cotgr.  16:1).] 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Pkysiogn.  278  A  mole  on  the  philtrum  or 
hollow  of  the  upper  lip,  under  the  nostrils.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Philter  <x  Pkiltrum...\mon%  some  Anatomists,  it  is  taken 
for  the  Hollow  that  divides  the  upper  Lip. 

3.  Comb.,  as  philtre-bred,  -charmed 'adjs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartaa  II.  i.  n.  Imposture  $\i  Not 
phlltre-charm'd  nor  by  Busiris  prest.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  iv.  xxxii.  (heading), The  philtre-bred  passion  of  Tribtau. 

Philtre,  philter,  ».    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  charm  with  a  philtre  or  love-potion; 
Jig.  to  bewitch. 

1674  Govt.  Tongue  vi.  §  34  Let  [them]  not.. shew  themselves 
philter 'd  and  bewitch 'd  by  this,  aiju  KEN  Hymnotheo 
Poet.  Wks,  1721  III,  378  Hearts  philtred  by  Concupiscence 
impure.  1888  LOWELL  Endymion  ii.  32  Soon,  like  wine, 
Her  eyes,  in  mine  poured,  frenzy-philtred  mine. 

2.  intr.  To  prepare  a  philtre  or  magic  potion. 
1768  [W.  DONALDSON]  Life  Sir  B.  Sapskull  II.  xxy.  213, 

j    1  thought  my  chymical  chiromancers  ucre  philieiing  to 
charm  the  devil 

tPhiltrouS  (fvltrss),  a.  Ol>s.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  philtre. 

1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  /  57  With  Philtrous  powders  and 

-  such  drugs    he  works  upon  their  persons.    1664  H.  MORE 

Myst.  Iniq.  u.  i.  xii.  276  Heading,  That  it  is  a  Philtrous  Cup. 

Philyrea :  see  PHILLYREA. 

II  Phlmosis  (fsimou-sis).  Path.  Also  7  phy-. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  Qipuats  muzzling.  So  in  Fr. 
(i6th  c.  in  Pare).]  Contraction  of  Ike  orifice  of 
the  prepuce,  so  that  it  cannot  be  retracted. 

1674-7  J'  MOLINS  Anat.  Obs.  (1896)  22, 1  cut  the  Phymosis, 
and  he  did  well.  1804  Meii.  Jrnl.  XII.  20  With  the  dysuria 
he  had  a  complete  phimosis.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg. 
(1879)  II- IDI  Phimosis  b  a  congenital  affection. 

Hence  Phimosed  (fai  mouzd)  a.,  affected  with 
;  phimosis ;  Fnimotic  (faimftik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  phimosis. 

1859  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  837  The  irritation  of 
retained  smegma  beneath  a  phimosed  prepuce.  1822-34 
Good's^  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  47  Phimotic  Phlegmon, 

Phinnook,  phinoc,  obs.  ff.  FINNOC  Sc.,  white 
trout.  Phioll,  variant  of  FILIOLE  1  06s. 

fPhip.  Ol>s.  An  imitation  of  the  chirp  of 
a  sparrow ;  hence  formerly  used  as  name  for  a 
sparrow.  Also  PHILIP. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  41  '  >ee,  farewel  phippe  [C.  xii. 
310  fyppe] !'  quod  fauntelte.  a  1529  SKELTON  Pit.  Sparowe 
138  And  whan  I  sayd,  Phyp,  Phyp,  Than  he  wold  lepe  and 
skyp.  a  1577  GASCOIONE  Praise  P.  Kparrovi  Wks.  (1587) 
285  As  if  you  say  but  Fend  cut  Phip,  Lord,  how  the  peat 
will  turne  and  skip. 

Phiph^e,  -er,  obs.  ff.  FIFE,  FIFEK.  Phirman, 
phirmaund,  var.  FIRMAN.  Phiscall,  obs.  f. 
FISCAL.  Phisick,  Fhisician,  -itian,  etc.,  obs. 
ff.  PHYSIO,  PHYSICIAN.  Phisionomy,  phis- 
nomy,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Phit  (fit).  An  imitation  of  various  sounds, 
esp.  that  made  by  a  rifle-bullet. 

•894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  420/1  He  [a  bear]  gave  a  soft 


PHIZ. 

'phit!'  of  startled  recognition,  pricked  up  his  rars  and 
turned  his  head  askew.  1896  Daily  Chron.  25  Aug.  3/5 
The  pert  crack  of  the  Lee-Metford,  the  'phit1  of  whose 
bullet  is  lost  in  the  whirr  of  a  lead-coated  stone  from  the 
Matabele  arsenal.  1898  DOVLE  Trag.  Korosko  iv.  So  The 
air  was  full  of  the  phit-phit-phit  of  the  bullets. 

Phiton,  -es,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PYTHON,  -ESS,  etc. 

Phiz  (fiz).  humorous  colloq.  Also  7  phis,  7-8 
phyz,  phys,  8  phizz,  (flz).  [Colloq.  abbrevia- 
tion of  phhnomy,  PHYSIOGNOMY.]  Face,  counte- 
nance; expression  or  aspect  of  face. 

1688  SHADWKLL  Sqr.  Alsatia  v.  i,  In  deed  your  magnani- 
mous Phyz  is  somewhat  disfigur'd  by  it,  captain.  1691  A'r  •" 
Discov.  Old  Intrragne  xxvii,  Next  Cousin  Will, ..With 
Aukward  Phys.  1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  viii,  What 
a  furious  phiz  1  have!  176*  CHURCHILL  Ghost  iv,  Savour'd 
in  talk,  in  dress,  and  phyz,  More  of  another  World 
ihan  this.  1774  Gouy.  MOKKIS  in  Sparks  Life  If  Writ. 
(1832)  I.  21  Grave  phizes  are  grinned  out  of  countenance. 
1868  \V.  S.  GILDERT  Bali  ISnl/ads,  Only  Dancing  Girl, 
And  her  painted,  tainted  I'M/. 

b.  Comb.,  as  phiz-maker,  one  who  makes  'faces' 
or  grimaces. 

1741  I.  YARROW  Love  at  first  Sight  Prol.,  Mass  John  the 
t'hi/-M:ii.rf  with  zealous  Cant. 

Phiz,  phizz,  obs.  ff.  Fizz.  Phizitiaii,  Phizo- 
nonomye,  obs.  ff.  PHYSICIAN,  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Phleam,  obs.  form  of  FLEAM  sb.*- 

Phleb-,  before  a  consonant  PHLEBO-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  <p\(>/>,  </>A«/3-  vein,  an  element  in  terms 
of  physiology,  pathology,  etc. 

||  Phlebectasia  (flebekt^'sia),  ||  Phlebectasis 
(flrbe-ktasis),  Phlebectasy  (flrbe'ktasi)  [Gr.  lie- 
raan  extension],  abnormal  dilatation  of  a  vein, 
varix.  Phlebectopy  (fl^be'kt^pi)  [Gr.  tx  out  of, 
TUHOS  place],  displacement  or  abnormal  situation 
of  a  vein. 

1841  DUNGLISON  Me<{.  Lex.,  TUetectasia,  dilatation  of 
a  vein,  or  portion  of  a  vein.  1849-53  'I'ooo  Cycl.  Anat.  IV. 
1397/2  "Phlebectesis  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
several  forms.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  938/2  'Phlebectasy 
.."Phlebectopy. 

Fhlebenterate  (nVbe-nterAI,  a.  (sb.)  Zool. 
[ad.  mod.L.  Phlebtntcrata,  (.  Gr.  d>Xt^,  <t>\tl)-  vein 

-I-  ivrtpov  intestine:  see  -ATE2  3.)  Belonging  to 
the  Phlebetilerata,  a  former  division  of  gastropod 
molluscs,  characterized  by  processes  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  extending  into  processes  of  the 
body-wall,  b.  sb.  One  of  the  Phlebcntcrata. 
So  Fhlebenterlo  (flebente'rik)  a.,  characterized 
by  such  processes  as  those  of  the  Phlibenterata ; 
Fhlebenterism  (flfbe'nteriz'm),  the  condition  of 
having  processes  of  the  alimentary  canal  extending 
into  processes  of  the  body-wall,  as  in  the  Phle- 
benttrata,  or  into  the  legs,  mandibles,  etc.,  as  in 
the  Pycnogonids ;  the  opinion  that  such  processes 
have  a  circulatory  function. 

1857  E.  C.  OTTE  tr.  Quatrrfages'  RamHcs  Nat.  I.  351 
Phlebenterism  was  declared  to  be  entirely  exploded,  and 
characterised  as  a  mere  chimera. 

II  Phlebitis  (.flfbaHis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
<t>M$,  </>Af0-  vein  :  see  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of 
the  walls  of  a  vein. 

1811-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  II.  it  The  inflammation 
of  veins,  by  some  writers  called  Phlebitis,  has  of  late  occupied 
more  attention.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg.  I.  425  Phlebitis 
is  the  chief  evil  to  be  feared  from  an  injury  to  a  vein. 

Hence  Fhlebitlc  (rl/"bi'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  phlebitis. 

1899 ,Alloi,tt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  170  Paget.. contended  for 
the  primarily  phlebitic  nature  of  thrombosis  in  gout. 

Phlebo-,  combining  element :  see  PHLEB-. 

Phlebogram  (fle'Wgisem)  [-GRAM],  a  diagram 
(sphygmogram)  of  the  pulsations  of  a  vein  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1893).  Fhlebograph  (fle-txJgraf) 
[•GRAPH],  an  instrument  (sphygmograph)  for 
recording  diagrammatically  the  pulsations  of  a 
vein.  Fhlebography  (flfbf/grali)  [-GBAPHY],  a 
description  of  the  veins ;  hence  Phlebographical 
(flebogrs-fikal)  a.,  pertaining  to  phlebography. 
Phlebolit*  (fle-Wbit),  Phl«-bolith  (-lib)  [Gr. 
AI'^OJ  stone:  see  -I.ITK],  a  morbid  calcareous  con- 
cretion in  a  vein,  a  vein  stone  ;  hence  Phlebolitic 
(-li'tik),  .lithio  (-li-bik)  a.,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  phlebolite.  Phlebology  (flf- 
bf'odji)  [-LOGY],  that  part  cf  physiology  or 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  veins ;  hence  Pnlebo- 
lo-gical  a.,  pertaining  to  phlebology.  ||  Phlebo- 
metritis  (fle  bo,mftr3i-tis)  [Gr.  ttr/Tpa  womb  :  see 
-ITIS],  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  womb 
(Mayne  Expos,  lex.  i85S\  (|  Fhleborrhagia 

flebOT.'i'dz.ia),  Fhleborrhage  (fle-MrW^)  [Gr. 
-payia,  from  friyvvi-ai  to  burst ;  cf.  hxmorrhage\t 
hsmorrhage  from  rupture  of  a  vein.  ||  Phle- 
borrhexis  (flebore-ksis)  [Gr.  /Siifis  bursting],  rap- 
ture of  avein  (Dnnglison  Med.  Lex.  1842).  ||Fhle- 
bosclerosis  (fle^boiskl/'rJa-sis)  [Gr.  mXr/pawm  in- 
duration, f.  o-*Xnoos  hard],  morbid  thickening  and 
hardening  of  the  wall  of  a  vein  ;  hence  Fhlebo- 
•clerotlo  (-frtik)  a.,  pertaining  to  phlebosclerosis. 
II  Phlebostenosls  (Ra-b^at/h^-lll)  [Gr.  arivaais 
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I  contraction],  abnormal  contraction  of  a  vein  or  veins 
(Dunglison  1853).  ||  Phlebothrombo  «i»,  throm- 
bosis in  a  vein.  Also  PHLEBOTOMV,  etc. 

ioo«  Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  21  June  1571  Dr.  J.  Mackenzie 
will  demonstrate  his  Clinical  Polygraph  and  'Phlebo- 
graph.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  'Phlebographical,  belonging 
to  Phlebography.  1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lei.,  "PhMo- 
graphyt  description  of  the  veins,  Ibid.,  'PhM'olile,  a  loose 
concretion,  varying  in  size  from  a  currant  to  that  of  a  pea, 
occasionally  found  in  the  veins.  1874  VAN  BURIN  Dis. 
Genit.  Org.  217  Certain  concretions  found  in  the  dilated 
veins. .ana  known  as  phlebolites.  1847-9  TODD  CVr/.  Anat. 
IV.  89/2  "Phlebolilhs  originate  in  clots  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessels.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  930/2  "Phlebo- 
lithic,  'Phlebolinc.  1893  S3"{-  Soc.  Lex*  '  Phlctohfical, 
belonging  to  Phlebology.  1843  DLNGLISON  Mcd.  £«•., 
* Phlebology,  the  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
veins.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  'Pkletor. 
raffia,  the  breaking  of  a  Vein.  184*  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Lex., 
Phleborrhagia.  1899  AlltulCs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  331  The 
sclerotic  process  may  affect  the  veins  also — *phlcbo-scltrosis. 
Ibid.  220  *Phlebo-sclerotic  thrombosis.  1893  Sytf.  Soc. 
Lex.,  *  Phlebothrombosis,  venous  thrombosis. 

Phleboidal  (fl/boi-dal),  a.  [f.  PHLEB-  +  -OID 
+  -AL.]  Resembling  a  vein  or  veins  :  see  qnot. 

1876  Eni-ycl.  Brit.  IV.  87/1  The  tissue  composed  of  these 
moniliform  vessels  has  been  denominated  phlebeidal. 

t  Phlebtvtomer.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  -tbomer. 
[f.  PHLEBOTOMY  +  -ER.]  =  PHLEBOTOMIST. 

1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agsl.  Pest.  (1888)  26  Let  vs.  .take 
our  Phlebothomer  with  us  to  let  hym  bloud. 

Fhlebotomic(fleb<rt</-mik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
<p\(t3oTofuK<Js  ((f>\(tiorofuicf]  sb.,  the  pblebotomic 
art),  f.  <£\«0oTO/u'a  PHLEBOTOMY.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  phlebotomy.  So  Phleboto-mlcal  a.  ;  hence 
Phleboto'mically  adv.,  in  relation  to  phlebotomy. 

1799  in  Spirit  Tub,  Jrnls.  III.  148  President  of  the  phlebo- 
tomic  college.  1858  \\n\HzExpos.  Lex. 940/2  Phlebotomical. 
1869  K.  C,  RVE  in  Student  II.  185  The  '  mosquito'  cannot 
be  said  to  exist  specifically,  though  phlebotomically  it  has 
an  entity. 

Fhlebotomist  (flfbfrtomist).  [f.  PHLEBOTOMY 
(or  its  ?  ource),  see -1ST :  ct.V.phle'l>otomiste(\~l'i>2  in 
Diet.  Trfi'oux}.']  One  who  practises  phlebotomy ; 
a  surgeon  who  bleeds  patients ;  a  blood-letter. 

1657  G.  STARKF.V  Heltnoiit's  Vind.  256  A  just  reward  for 
a  butcherlike  Phlebotoniist.  1816  KIKBY  &  Sr.  Enttmwl. 
iii.  (1818)  I.  63  The  cupping  glasses  of  the  phlebotomist. 

Phlebo-'tomiza'tion.  [f.  next  +  -ATION]. 
The  action  of  phlebotomizing  ;  blood-letting. 


1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirvrg.  49/2  We  may 
not,  in  Phlebotomizatione,  be  to  timorouse  and  fearfull.    183; 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVK  Merck,  cj-  Friar  v.  (1844)  195 
phleboiomization  at  stated  and  regular  periods. 
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SIR  F.  PALGRAVK  Merch.  .$•  Friar  v.  (1844)  199  A  ge: 
hlebotomization  at  stated  and  regular  periods. 

Phlebotomize  (flfbp-toraaiz),  v.  Also  6  -tho- 
mize.  [a.  F.  phl(botomise-r  (i6thc.),  in  med.L. 
flebolomizare.  (Du  Cange),  f.  phlcbotom-us,  Gr. 
0\f/3oVo/ios :  see  next  and  -IZE.]  S.  intr.  To 
practise  phlebotomy ;  to  let  blood  by  opening  a 
vein.  b.  trans.  To  bleed  (a  person,  or  a  part 
of  the  body) ;  also  transf.  and_/f]f.  c.  intr.  for  pass. 
To  undergo  phlebotomy,  to  be  bled  (quot.  1652). 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  12  Phlebothomize  them,  sling  them,  tutch  them.     1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  27  b/i  To  phlebotomize 
aright,  is  oftentimes  a  difficulte    matter.     1644  HOWF.LL 
England's  Tears  in  Dedona's  Gr.  etc  160  Body  politiques, 
. .  as  well  as  the  frayle  bodies  of  men . .  must  have  an  evacua- 
tion for  their  corrupt  humours,  they  must  be  phlebotomiz'd. 
165*  BKNLOWES  Theoph.  XI.   xxiv.  196  Post  for  physick's 
skill  Phlebotomize  he  must,  and  take  the  von.it  pill.     1796 
J.  ANSTEY  Pleader's  Guide  Poet.  Wk*.  192  Bother.  You 
took  some  blood,  Sir,  from  him.     Tench.    Plenty— Phlebo- 
tomiz'd him  ounces  twenty.     1873  BROWNING  Red  Cotf. 
Nt.-cap  in.  135  The  while  I  blister  and  phlebotomize  !  1876 
R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  I.  131  At  night  the  mosquitoes 
phlebotomized  us. 

Hence  Phlebotomized  ///.  a.;  -izing  vbl.  sb. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  2  b/a  Phleboto- 
misinge  or  blood-lettinge.     1631  R.  H.  Arraigntn.  Whole 
Creature  v.  36  Yea,  they  would,  .make  Bread  and  Gates  of 
the  Blood  of  their  Phlebotomized  bullockes.     1835  ANSTCR 
tr.  Faust  (1887)  292  For  spirits  sinking,  spirits  rising  The 
one  cure  is  phlebotomising.     1865  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Aug.  it 
These  phlebotomizing  days  are  now,  however,  long  gone  by. 

Phlebotomy  (fl/op-tomi).  Forms:  5  fleo- 
botomie, -ye,  (flo-,  flabotomye),  5-6  flebo- 
tornye.  (9  -y),  6  fleubotbomy(e,  flebothomie, 
-y,  phlebothomy,  -tomye,  6-7  -tomie,  (7 
-thomie),  6- phlebotomy,  [a.  OF.  febothomie 
(i3thc.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  phUbotomie,  It.  flebo- 
tomia,  ad.  L.  phlebotomia,  a.  Gr.  <p\t(3oTofua,  the 
opening  of  a  vein,  f.  <ft.tftoroii.ot  that  opens  a  vein, 
f.  <p\(&o-  FHLEBO-  +  -To/tor  -cutting,  -cutter.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  cutting  open  a  vein 
so  as  to  let  blood  flow,  as  a  medical  or  therapeutical 
operation;  venesection,  blood-letting,  bleeding. 

c  1400  Laifranc's  Cit'urg.  83  A  walkyng_e  vlcus  is  heelid 
wib  fleobotomie  [71.  r.  flebotomyel  £  formacie.  1413  Piter. 
Scm<lc  (Caxton)  i.  xxii.  (1859)24  The  nature  of  thy  maladye 
wyl  aske  sothelyaflobotomye.  154*  ROORDB  Dyetary  xxiii. 
(1870)  287  Clense  it  with  stufes  or  by  fleubothomye.  l6al 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  v.  i.  il  (1651)  384  Phlebotomy  is 
promiscuously  used  before  and  after  Physick.  1780  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  24  Aug.,  Gentle  purges,  and  slight 
phlebotomies,  are  not  my  favourites;  they  are  pop-^u  i 
batteries,  which  lo-e  time  and  effect  nothing.  1877  KHORV 
Pfinc.  Medicine  60  Marks  of  leech  bites,  and  of  phlebotomy. 

2.  transf.  ancl/y.   The  draw  ing  of  blood  in  any 
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way  (lit.  or  Jig.)  ;  esp.  bloodshed  (i.  e.  scourging, 
slaughter, etc.),  or  other  violent  or  destructive  means 
used  for  the  cure  of  moral,  social,  or  political 
disorder ;  '  bleeding '  in  purse  or  pocket. 

1580  [?  NASHE]  Almond  for  Parrot  3  b,  O  it  is  a  haire- 
brande  whoorc*onne,  and  well  scene  in  Phlebotomie.  1646 
J.  HALL  liory  Vac.  151  Warre  is  the  Phlebotomy  of  the 
Body  Politique.  18*7  Genii.  Mar.  XCV1I.  n.  539  Fiscal 
Phlebotomy  was  unknown,  as  a  science,  to  our  ancestors. 

t3.  An  instrument  for  phlebotomy;  a  lancet. 
Obs.  fGr.  gUtffciMir.] 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictet  33  Ypocra*  . .  holding 
in  his  honde  a  flabotomye  of  munycion  for  latyng  blood. 

Fhlegethon  (nVgrh^,  fle'dj-).  Gr.  and 
1  at.  Myth.  Also  4  Flegeton,  6  Phlegeton. 
[a.  Gr.  *A.c-y('0cuy,  -OJT  =  lit.  'burning,  blazing', 
hence  as  here.]  Name  of  a  fabled  river  of  fire, 
one  of  the  five  rivers  of  Hade;. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  164  He  wolde  swere  his  commun 
oth.  Be  Lethen  and  be  Flegeton.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  il.  vi. 
50  Nor  damned  ghoste  In  flaming  Phlegeton  does  not  so 
felly  roste.  1701  Ir.  Le  Clerc't  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  299 
T'is  certain,  that  the  Pagans,  who  first  used  the  word 
Phlegethon,  denoted  by  it  not  a  River  of  the  Elysian  Fields 
..but  of  Hell  and  the  Place  of  Torments,  i860  EMERSON 
Cond.  Life,  Behaviour  Wks.  (Liohn)  II.  391  No  phlegethon 
could  he  found  that  would  burn  him. 

Hence  Fhlegetho-ntal,  Phlegetho-ntlo  nJj's., 
of  or  pertaining  to  Phlegethon  ;  burning,  fiery. 

lioo  TOURNF.UR  Transf.  Metam.  Prol.,  To  feele  the  smart 
of  Phlcgetontike  sight,  a  1649  DRUMU.  OF  HAWTH.  Poenit 
Wks.  (1711)  34  Blazd  with  phfegethontal  fires.  1651  I!IGGS 
New  Disp.  f  121  Pblegetontal  and  direful!  evils.  18*1 
BYKON  Tuan  iv.  liii,  Cogniac  1  Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phle- 
geihontic  rill  1 

Phlegm  (flem).     Forms:   see  below.      [MK. 
flecm,flettmc,jlcme,  a.  OF./7tumt,/2einme  (i3th  c. 
in    Littri),   mod.F.  flegme   (dial,  feume,  fSmt, 
flume)  -  Pr.  Jicgma,  Jlemma,  Cat.  fleuma,  Sp. 
Jlema,  \1.flemma:—\..  (\?a&-c\.) phlegma  clammy 
humour  of  the  body,  phlegm,  a.  Gr.  <f>A.fv-/4a  in- 
flammation, heat,  morbid  clammy  humour  (as  the 
it-suit  of  heat),  f.  t^Kif-tiv  to   burn,  blnze.      In 
1 6-1 7th  c.  conformed  in  spelling  to  Gr.-l..  original.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms, 
a.  4-6  fleume,  flewme ;  4  fleem,  5-7  fleme, 
6-7  fleame,  fleam,  8  fle'me. 


1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  147  fey  hadde  moche 
fleem.  1390-1563  Fleume  [see  B.  i  a],  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (Add.  MS.  27944),  Flewme  is  an  humour 
kyndeliche  colde  &  moiste.  1422  tr.  Secrrta  Secret.,  Prw. 
Prrv.  245  Agarik  Purgyth  fleme  and  malencoly.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  (Yemen  91  Ane  bag  full  of  flewme. 
c  I53«  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  904  The  fleame,  le 
flegint.  1586  BRIGHT  Melanck.  \\.  4  The  second  is  fleume, 
next  to  bloud  in  quantitie.  1645  MILTON  Colcat.  12  What 
if  fleam  and  choler.  .come  instead  ?  1650  HOWELL  Girajffi's 
Rev.  Naples  130  They  answered  prudently  and  with  fleme. 
1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  662  Our  Critics,  .judge  with  fury,  but 
they  write  with  fle'me. 

(8.  6-7  flegme,  fleagm(e,  7  fleugme,  7-8  flegm. 
1547-64  BAUI.DWIN  Mor,  Philos.  (Palfr.)  44  The  rest  of 
him  negme  &  cholier.  1587  GOLDING  De  Momay  x.  (1592) 
141  Agarick  purgeth  Fleagme.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Sceptic* 
in  Kent.  (1651)  8  Abounding  with  Fleagm.  i6»  SANDERSON 
yd  Serm.,  i  Kings  xxi.  29  9  26  Abundance  of  melancholy, 
tough  flegm.  1659  STANLEY///!/.  Philot.\ll.  ll.  134  Hence 
ate  generated  Choler  and  Flegme.  1716  LEONI  AlbertTs 
Archil.  I.  24/2  The  supeifluous  Flegm  and  Humidity. 

7.  6  phleume,  phleugme  ;  6-7  phlegrae,  7- 
phlegm  ;  7-8  phleam,  phleme. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terapeut.  2  Giv,  To  purge  y* 
humours  coleryke  or  melancolyke,  or  els  phleume.  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Consisto,  Cursits  pituitai  consist! t, 
the  course  of  the  phleugme  is  stayed,  a  159*  GRE.ENB 
Mamillia  n.  \Vks.  (Grosart)  II.  223  The  natural!  constitu- 
tion of  women  is  Phlegme,  and  of  men  Cholier.  1603  TIMMB 
Oversit.  i.  vii.  29  A  certaine  watry  elementary  phleme.  1617 
Janua  Ling,  ico  Phleame  expelleth  choler.  1660-  Phlegm 
[see  B.  2].  1669  WORLIDGE  Syit.  Agric.  5  Phlegme  di=- 
tilled  from  Salt  of  Tartar.  1684  EARL  Koscou.  En.  Trans/. 
Vcrst  (1709)  301  Write  with  Fury,  but  correct  with  Phleam. 
||  J.  6  flegma,  7  phlegma. 

1517  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Diilrll.  Watm  B  vii,  Onely 
the  flegma  of  the  grene  heroes  is  dyslylled.  1610  Phlegma 
[see  B.  a).  1657  Physical  Diet.,  Phlegma .  is  used  for  any 
distilled  water  which  hath  no  spirit,  as  rose-water. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  The  thick  viscid  fluid  or  semifluid  substance 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membranes,  esp.  of  the 
respiratory  passages ;  mucus. 

a.  In  old  physiology,  regarded  as  one  of  the  four 
bodily '  humours ',  described  as  cold  and  moist,  and 
supposed  when  predominant  to  cause  constitutional 
indolence  or  apathy. 

1387  [see  A.  a].  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  09  The  moiste 
fleume  with  his  cold  Hath  in  the  lunges  for  his  hold  Or- 
deined  him  a  propre  stede.  150*  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W. 
deW.  1506)  IV.  xxvii.  318  An  armony..  of  the  foure  humours, 
that  is  to  knowe  of  y«  blode,  of  the  colour,  of  the  fleume, 
and  of  y  malancoly.  i«3  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  i.  t  (1541) 
8  b,  Natural  fleume  is  a  humour  cold  and  moysl,  whyte  and 
swete,  or  without  taste.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Rmrs  Ixvi, 
They  turned  theyr  blud  to  melantholick  rleume.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  TV.ic".  i.  72  Fleame  hath  ihc  predominancy  in  n« 
complexion.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  vi  vii.  (1735'  ti 
Phlegm  amongst  the  Ancients  signified  a  cold  viscou 
Humour,  contrary  to  the  Etymology  of  the  Wofd  i»o 
WHE»  ELL  Philos.  Discov.  iv.  n.  35  The  doctrine  of  the  Four 
II,,,,,., ,,rs  (I'.loxl,  Phlegm.  Vrllow  Bile  and  Black  Bile). 
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b.  In  modern  (or  corresponding  early)  use ; 
csp.  when  morbid  or  excessive,  and  discharged  by 
cough,  etc.  Now  chiefly  in  popular  use,  and  no 
longer  applied  to  the  mucus  of  the  nasal  passages. 
So  moA.V.Jlegme  (d\a.l._/li!unie,jZume). 

1486  EH.  St.  Attans  C  vj  b,  And  makyth  flewme  fall  owte 
of  the  brayne.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  274  Ane 
hair  hogeart,  that  hostit  out  flewme.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
vi.  67  Ysope,  that  is  gude  to  purge  congeht  fleume.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  277  Wormwood ..  dischargeth  the  brest 
of  tough  fleagme.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Ali- 
ments 267  To  dissolve  viscid  Phlegm,  and  excite  a  Cough. 
1843  R-  J'  GRAVES  Syst.  Cliii.  Med.  xx.  229  The  principal 
annoyance  the  patient  suffers  is  in  getting  up  the  phlegm 
in  the  morning.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (1894)  400 
The  discharge  of  various  substances,  technically  termed 
expectoration  or  sputum,  and  popularly  known  as  phlegm. 

fc.  With  a  and  pi.  A  collection  or  mass  of 
phlegm,  or  of  any  mucous  secretion.  Obs. 

1561  HOLLYBUSK  Ham.  Apoth.  islfthou  wilt,  .purge  the 
head  and  breste..of  all  slymye  fleumes  and  fylth,  1584 
COGAN  Haven  Health  cxxxiv.  (1636)  136  [It]  doth  take 
away  Flewmes  of  the  Eyes.  1688  MIEGE  Fr.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Bring,  To  bring  up  a  phlegm,  cracker.  1727  Philip  Quarll 
(1816)  16  A  phlegm  sticking  in  my  throat,  I  happened  to 
hem  pretty  loud. 

t  d.  In  figurative  use.   Obs. 

1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  153  In  danger  to  be  choaked 
with  the  flegme  &  humour  of  his  sins.  1633  G.  HERBERT 
Temple,  Church-porch  xvi,  O  England  !  full  of  sirtne,  but 
most  of  sloth  ;  Spit  out  thy  flegme,  and  fill  thy  brest  with 
glorie.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.  11.  Proffer  viii,  Spit 
out  their  phlegm,  And  fill  thy  brest  with  home. 

e.  See  SALSE-PHLEGM. 

1 2.  Old  Chem.  One  of  the  five  '  principles '  of 
bodies,  also  called  water  •  any  watery  inodorous 
tasteless  substance  obtained  by  distillation.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  in.  iv.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  140  Fyrst  wyth  moyst  Fyre  and  after  wyth  the 
dry :  The  flewme  by  Pacyence  owt  drawyng.  1610  B. 
JONSON  Alch.  n.  v,  Rectifie  your  menstrue,  from  the 
phlegma.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  130  Seeds  steeped.. 
in  Spirit  of  Urine  mixt  with  phlegm  of  Elder-berries.  1686 
HARRIS  tr.  Lemerys  Chym.  5  Water  which  is  called  Phlegm 
..comes  in  distillation  before  the  Spirits  when  they  are 
fixt,  or  after  them  when  they  are  volatile.  1707  Curios,  in 
Hnsb.  Sf  Gard.  335  Three  Principles  of  which  all  things  are 
form'd  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Flegm,  the  Grease  and  the  Ashes. 
The  Fiegm  is  the  Mercury.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disf.  9 
Phlegm  or  Water,  is  the  common  Vehicle  or  Diluter  of  all 
'solid  Bodies.  1791  HAMILTON  BtrthoUefs  Dyeing  1. 1.  i.  v. 
78  The  gall-nut  yields,  by  distillation,  a  limpid  phlegm. 
1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  51  The  attempts  made  to 
analyse  vegetable  substances  previous  to  1720  merely  pro- 
duced their  resolution  into  the  supposed  elements  of  the 
chemists  of  those  days — viz.  salts,  earths,  phlegm  and  sulphur. 

3.  The  character  supposed  to  result  from  pre- 
dominance of  phlegm  (sense  I  a)  in  the  bodily 
constitution ;  phlegmatic  temperament  or  disposi- 
tion ;  want  of  excitability  or  enthusiasm ;  cold- 
ness, dullness,  sluggishness,  apathy;  coolness, 
calmness,  self-possession,  evenness  of  temper. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India  198  There  are  few  nations 
of  so  much  fleame  or  sufferance  [as  the  Mexicans].  1642 
HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  52  He  that  hath  to  deale  with 
that  Nation,  must  have  good  store  of  Phlegme  and  patience. 
1668  TEMPLE  Let.  to  La.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  50 
Monsieur  de  Wit  defended  their  Cause,  .with  great  Phlegm, 
but  great  Steddiness.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass. 
I.  223  A  man  of  more  phlegm,  and  not  so  sensibly  touched. 
1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  281  The  mathematical 
genius  requires  much  phlegm,  moderation,  attention  and  cir- 
cumspection. 1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  xvi,  The 
patience  of  the  people  was  creditable  to  their  phlegm. 

PhlegmagOgne(fle-gmag(!g).  [a.  V.phlegma- 
gogue,<3¥.Jleumagogue(T.4s!a.c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  med.L.  phlegmagogus ;  a.  Gr.  (j>\cyftaya>y6s,  f. 
<f\«7/aa  PHLEGM  +  o-yaryos  drawing  forth.]  A 
medicine  for  expelling  phlegm.  Now  rare. 

[1657  Physical  Diet.,  Phlcgmagogoit,  purgers  of  flegm.] 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  h.  570  Electuary  of  Jallap..is  a 


570  tlectuary  ot  Jallap. 

food  Phlegmagogue.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757) 
I.  248  Phlegmagogues  or  those  [medicines]  which  draw  off 
pitious  Matter  or  Phlegm  by  Stool. 

So  Phlegmagogral  (-gcn'gal)  a.,  having  the 
property  of  expelling  phlegm;  Fhlegmagoglc 
(-gfdgik),  a.  =  prec. ;  sb.  —  phlegmagogue. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  irs  Some  are  called  Phleg- 
magogall  which  purge  Phlegme.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc. 
Comfit.  144  Mercury,  .with.. some  phlegmagogick  Extract. 

l|Phlegmasia(flegm?-sia,-zia).  Path.  PI.  -89. 
[mod .  L.,  a.  Gr.  <p\iynaaia  (Hippocr.)  inflammation. 
Cf.  F.  phlegmasie.]  Inflammation,  esp.  inflamma- 
tion accompanied  by  fever. 

Phlegmasia  dolens,  or  phlegmasia  alia  dolens,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  with  severe  pain,  swelling,  hard- 
ness,  and  whiteness,  occurring  in  women  after  childbirth ; 
also  called  milk-leg  or  white-leg. 

s.ja6Pm\.\.its,Plilegmasialzn  Inflammation.  I7S3CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Suty.,  Phlegmasia,  a  word  used  by  some  of  the 
medical  writers  for  an  inflammation.  1800  J.  HULL  (title) 
An  Essay  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens.  1859  SEMPLE  Diphtheria 
i  The  mucous  tissue . .  is  also  the  seat  of  very  different  kinds 
of  phlegmasia?. 

Phlegmatic  (flegmae-tik),  a.  (si.)  Forms  : 
see  PHLEGM  ;  also  4-6  flum-,  6-7  flugm- ;  4-6 
-etyke,  -ytyok(e,  -ytek.  [TAV..Jleumatike,  a.  OF. 
fletimatique  (i2-i3thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
phlegmatic-us,  a.  Gr.  <p\eyiMTiit6s,  f.  <f\fyiM, 
<p\fyi»ar- :  see  PHLEGM.] 
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1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  abounding  in  phlegm. 

a.  (In  sense  pertaining  to  PHLEGM  i.)  Of  the 
nature  of  the  '  humour '  or  secretion  called  phlegm ; 
mucous.  Of  the  human  body,  its  organs,  etc.  : 
Having  a  predominance  of  phlegm  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  'temperament'  (see  also  2).  Of  diseases, 
etc. :  Characterized  or  caused  by  excess  of  phlegm. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  157  pe  dyevel  ..  asayteb  stranglakest  bane 
colrik  mid  ire  and  mid  discord  ..  J>ane  fleumatike :  mid 
glotonye  and  be  sleaube.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
iv.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.)  A  verry  flewmatike  man  is  in  the  body 
lustles,  heuy  and  slow.  Ibid.  vn.  lix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  As  be 
brayne  discharge))  hym  silfe  of  flewmatike  humoures  and  of 
fumosite.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  86  If  it 
be  yn  tokenynge  ffleumetyke.  1517  ANDREW  Bninswyke's 
Distyll.  Waters  Fij.Tospetteandputteoute  the flegmatyke 
matter.  1541  BOORDE  Dyetary  viii.  (1870)  245  A  flemytycke 
man  may  slepe  .ix.  houres  or  more.  1561  BULLEYN  Bulwark, 
Bk.  Simples  3  b,  It  is  good  in  the  meates  of  them  whiche  be 
Flugmatike.  1563  T.  GALE  Antid,  n.  84  In  phlegmaticke 
bodye-s  they  maye  forbeare  their  supper.  1741  BETTERTON 
Eitg.  Stage  v.  63  Persons  of  a  flegmatic  Constitution  are 
slow  in  turning  of  their  Eyes.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap. 
(1870)  22  The  phlegmatic  person  is  no  more  easily  moved  by 
medicinal  than  by  other  agencies. 

f  b.  (In  sense  pertaining  to  PHLEGM  2.)  Of  the 
nature  of  the  '  principle '  called  phlegm ;  watery 
and  insipid.  Of  bodies  in  general :  Abounding  in 
'  phlegm ' ;  and  hence,  producing  phlegm  (PHLEGM 
I  a  or  b)  when  taken  as  food,  etc.  Obs. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  172  For  as  mych  as  allfisshes 
aftir  water  ben  flewmatike  therfore  they  be  better  rest  than 
soden.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  2  b,  Where  colde 
with  moysture  preuayleth,  that  body  is  called  Fleumatike, 
wherein  water  hath  preeminence.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest 
77  She  [the  Carpi  is  of  very  soft  flesh  and  phlegmatike.  1869 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  5  Standing  Waters .  .by  reason 
of  the  constant  waste  of  the  Phlegmatique  vapour  that  con- 
stantly rises  from  it.  1747  LANGRISH  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1748) 
XLIV.  n.  [4]  The  watery  or  phlegmatic  Principle  abounds 
so  much  as  to  be  nearly  $  Parts  of  the  whole  Mass. 

2.  Having  or  showing  the  mental  character  or 
disposition  formerly  supposed  to  result  from  pre- 
dominance of  phlegm  among  the  bodily '  humours'; 
not  easily  excited  to  feeling  or  action  ;  lacking  en- 
thusiasm ;  cold,  dull,  sluggish,  apathetic ;  cool, 
calm,  self-possessed. 

1574  HELLOWES  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  30  The  Numantines 
of  their  natural!  condition,  were  more  flegmatike  than 
cholerike.  1622  MASSINGER  Virg.  Mart.  iv.  i,  Cold, 
phlegmatike  bastard,  th'art  no  brat  of  mine.  1756-81  J. 
WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4)  I.  v.  276  Raphael  never  received 
a  more  flegmatic  Eulogy.  1825  WATERTON  Wamt.  S.  Amer. 
iv.  i.  (1870)  288  Cold  and  phlegmatic  must  he  be  who  is  not 
warmed  into  admiration  by  the  surrounding  scenery.  1888 
F.  HUME  Mme.  Midas  \.  iv,  Selina  resumed  her  knitting 
in  a  most  phlegmatic  manner. 

t  B.  sb.  A  phlegmatic  person.  Obs.  rare. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Miij,  The 
fleumatykes,  &  them  that  are  wont  to  diseases  of  colde 
maladyes.  1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1035)  120  He  con- 
temned lulian,  as  an  abject  Fellow  :  and  Niger  as  a  dull 
Flegmaticke. 

So  f  Phlegrma-ttcal  a.  =  phlegtnatic  ;  Phleg- 
ma-tically,  f  Phlegma-ticly  adv.,  in  a  phleg- 
matic manner ;  Phleg-ma'ticness,  the  quality  of 
being  phlegmatic. 

1586  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Leicester  Corresp.  (Camden)  243  What 
*flegmaticall  reasons  soever  were  made  you.  1684  tr. 
Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  vl.  235  They  that  have  a  phlegmatical 
Ague.  1818-31  WEBSTER,  *Phlegmatically.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hill.  Lit.  iv.  iv.  §  76  The  most  phlegmatically  impudent  of 


apply'd.  1717  WARBURTON  Prodigies  80  All  the  rest  [of  the 
story]  is  phlegmatickly  past  over.  1659  FELTHAM  Low- 
Countries  42  Being  full  of  humours,  that  is  her  cradle,  which 
luls  and  rocks  her  to  a  dull  "phlegmatickness. 

Phle-gmatism.  rare~'.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
Phlegmatic  character.  So  f  Phle-g-matist  [-1ST], 
a  person  of  phlegmatic  constitution. 

'599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets drie Dinner  D  vijb,  Pistake  Nuts. . . 
In  cold  weather,  for  dogmatists.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer 
436  The  phlegmatism  of.. Sir  Robert  Walpole's..  conduct. 

Phle-gnmtous,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
'  Inflamed  or  much  inflamed '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Dis.  133,  I  have  already 
spoken  of  peripheral  phlegmatous  troubles. 

Phlegme,  erron.  form  of  FLEAM  ji.l,  lancet. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Male  Wlcs.  (1653)  n  Phlegmes..to 
launch  and  cut  the  gums.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's 
Life  S.  A/r.  (1902)  99/1  Before  starting  I  gave  Johannus 
my  phlegme,  and  a  hasty  lesson  in  the  art  of  bleeding. 


phlegm'd..as  any  usually  is. 

Fhlegmless  (fle-mles),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  or  free  from  phlegm. 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  IL  v.  vii.  175  One 
distillation . .  will  bring  it  over  from  Wine  it  self,  so  pure  and 
flegmless,  as  to  burn  all  away.  1768  J.  Ross  Ode  on  loss  of 
Friend  Wks.  224  (MS.)  Philomel,  Whose  shrill  harmonious 
note  So  swells  her  phlegmless  throat. 

Phlegmon  (fle-gin^n).  Path.  Also  4-7  flag-. 
\WE,.jReg»wn,  a.  'L.  phlegmon  or phlegtnona  (Plin.), 
a.  Gr.  </>A«7/«H'i)  inflammation,  a  boil,  deriv.  of 
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tf>\fy-civ  to  burn:  ci.Of.jleugnum  (i3-i4thc.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  =  mod.F.  phlegmon^  An  inflamma- 
tory tumour,  a  boil  or  carbuncle;  inflammation, 
esp.  of  the  cellular  tissue,  tending  to  or  producing 
suppuration ;  an  acute  local  inflammation  with 
marked  redness  and  swelling. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  lix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Suche 
swellinge  hatte  Apostema,  &  somtyme  it  comeb.  .of  a  semple 
humoure  as  of  blood  and  hatte  flegmone.  1541  R.  COPLAND 
Galyen's  Tcrapeiityke  2  B  ij  b,  Yf  ecchymosis,  or  vlcere,  or 
erisipelas,  or  putryfaction,  or  phlegmone  be  ki  any  parte. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  364/1  [A  prescrip- 
tion] For  the  Flegmone  or  Felon  of  the  Fingers.  1651 
WITTIE  Primrose's^  Pop.  Err.  n.  81  It  may  also  be  a 
phlegman,  or  erysipelas  of  some  part.  1782  A.  MONRO 
Compar.  Anat.  14  These  parts . .  may  be  subject  to  .. 
phlegmon.  1788  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med.  Cotnmttn.  II.  igi 
The  Phlegmon  is  the  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
1899  Allkutt's  Syst.  Med.  VJ.  256  This  bacillus  is  identical 
with  one  subsequently  found . .  in  gaseous  phlegmons. 

Hence  Phlegmonic  (flegmp'nik),  Fhle'gmonous 
adjs.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  phlegmon ; 
Phle  gmonoid  a.,  resembling  a  phlegmon. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  170  A  Man., 
had  a  *Phlegmonick  Erysipelas  upon  the  Right  Arm.  1875 
H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  185  In  phlegmonic  inflammation, 
pulsation  has  been  felt,  as  from  an  aneurism.  1755  Gentl. 
Mae.  XXV.  12  It  appeared  more  like  the  erysipelatous  than 
*phlegmonoide  kind.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  455/2 
External  inflammation  resembling  phlegmonoid  erysipelas. 
1666  G.  HARVEY  Mori.  Angl.  xi.  (1672)  31  It's. .generated 
..out  of  the  dregs  and  remainder  of  a  "Phlegmonous  or 
Oedematick  tumour.  1849-51  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  850/2 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

Phlegmy  (He-mi),  a.  Forms  :  see  PHLEGM. 
[f.  PHLEGM  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  phlegm, 
mucous  ;  containing  or  characterized  by  phlegm. 

£'550  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  Ij,  The  stoppynges  of  the 
leuer  that  comethe  of  grosse  and  fleymy  humors.  1620 
VENNEH  Via  Recta  iii.  57  It..breedeth  a  clammy,  and 
fleamy  nourishment.  1678  ANNE  BRADSTREET  Poems  (1875) 
16  The  flegmy  constitution  I  uphold.  1739  R.  BULL  tr. 
Dedekindus'  Grobianus  209  Now  from  thy  Lungs  hawk  up 
the  phlegmy  Load.  1891  Daily  News  26  Dec.  5/5  A  cold, 
accompanied  by  a  phlegmy  cough. 

tb.  Watery;  moist:  cf.  PHLEGM  2.  Obs. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Diets  Drie  Dinner  P  iv,  [The  mid-air]  spits 
out  watry  reums  amaine,  As  phleamy  snow,  and  haile,  and 
sheerer  rainc.  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  83  The  gross 
phlegmy  part  of  Grass. 

2.  Of  mental  disposition :  =  PHLEGMATIC  2. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  25  Such  as  out  of  their  flemye 
womanishnesse  seeke  for  such  secrets.  1645  MILTON  Colast, 
Wks.  1851  IV.  362  Rather  then  spend  words  with  this  fleamy 
clodd  of  an  Antagonist.  1899  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  1/2 
Mild  as  milk,  they  hobnob  with  the  phlegmy  Saxon. 

Phleme,  variant  of  FLEAM  sl>.1,  lancet. 

Phlobapliene  (flfbafm).  Chem.  Also  -en. 
[a.  F.  phlobaphene,  f.  Gr.  ^>Xo-os  =  <j>\ot-6s  bark  + 
/Scupij  dye  +  -ENE.]  Name  for  a  class  of  brown  or 
red  colouring  matters,  of  complex  composition, 
occurring  in  the  bark  of  various  trees  and  shrubs. 

1880  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  VIII.  1568  Phlobaphene,..Ta.mf.. 
applied  to  certain  red  bodies,  formed,  together  with  glucose, 
when  many  tannins  are  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
1887  Athenxnm  10  Dec.  787/2  It  [tannin]  is  decomposed 
into  glucose,  gallic  acid,  and  a  substance  analogous  to 
phlobaphen.  1895  Naturalist  23  It  [the  hawthorn]  yields 
a  phlobaphene  with  acids. 

Phloem  (flOT-em).  Bot.  [mod.  (Nageliin  Ger.) 
f.  Gr.  <pXoos  =  t/)Aoick  bark  +  -17/40,  passive  suffix.] 
'Collective  name  for  the  cells,  fibres,  and  vessels 
forming  the  softer  portion  of  the  fibrovascular 
tissue,  as  distinct  from  the  xylem  or  woody  por- 
tion ;  the  bast  with  its  associated  tissues.  Also 
attrib.,  as  phloem-bundle,  -layer,  -sheath,  etc. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bot.  94  The  different 
forms  of  tissue  of  a  differentiated  fibro-vascular  bundle  may 
be  classified  into  two  groups,  which  Nageli  calls  the  Phloem. 
(Bast)  and  Xylem-  (Wood)  portion  of  the  bundle. . .  In  many 
bundles  the  phloem  is  formed  on  one,  the  xylem  on  the  other 
side  of  the  procambium.  Ibid.  95  These  horizontal  elements 
..may  be  generally  designated  as  rays;  within  the  xylem 
they  are  called  xylem-rays,  within  the  phloem,  phloem-rays. 
1876  EncycL  Brit.  IV.  85/2  Found  in  the  bast  or  phloem  layers 
of  ordinary  trees.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  440  [In  Ferns] 
A  single  tayer  or  several  layers  of  cells  may  often  be  found 
at  the  periphery  of  the  phloem  lying  just  inside  the  true 
bundle-sheath.  Russow  regards  this  structure  as  belonging 
.  .to  the  ground  tissue,  and  he  terms  it  the  phloem-sheath. 

Fhlogistiaii  (flflidji-stian).  [f.  PHLOGISTON 
+  -IAN.]  A  believer  in  the  existence  or  theory  of 
phlogiston. 

1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  %  Med. 
Knouil.  67  The  phlogistians  were  obliged  to  consider  all 
combustible  bodies  as  combinations  of  different .  .substances 
with  the  undemonstrated  phlogiston. 

Phlogistic  (floidgi-stik,  -gi'stik),  a.  (sb.)  [In 
sense  i,  mod.  f.  PHLOGISTON  :  cf.  mod.L.  pnlo- 
gisticus,  F.  phlogistiqtte  (1762  in  Diet.  Acad.)  ;  in 
senses  2,  3,  immediately  f.  Gr.  <t>\oyiar-6s  in- 
flammable, inflamed  +  -1C.] 

I.  1.  Chem.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of 
phlogiston;  -^containing  phlogiston,  combustible 
(ofa.)  ;  connected  with  or  relating  to  phlogiston. 

'733  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  63  [In  Phosphorus]  The 
Phlogistic  Part  is  so  slightly  connected  with  the  other 
Principles,  that  the  least . .  Friction  or  Warmth,  sets  it  on 
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fir«.     1774  PRIESTLEY  Obstrv.  Air  I.  188  Common  air..de- 
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antiphlogistic  Theories.  17946.  ADAMS  Nat.  ty  Exp.  Plulos. 
\  I.  xxi.  400  Bodies  that  are  eminently  luminous,  .contain  a 
certain  species  of  matter . .  this  is  called  phlogistic  inflammable 
or  combustible  matter.  1830  HKKSCHKL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil. 
IH.  iv.  300  The  phlogistic  doctrines  of  Beccher  and  Stahl. 
f  b.  as  sb.  A  phlogistic  principle  or  substance. 

1733  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  61  This  red  Earth  retains 
so  much  of  an  unctious  Phlogistic,  that  [etc.]. 
II,  2.  Path.  Inflammatory. 

1754-6  Connoisseur  No.  53^9  Blotches  and  breakings  out 
..owing  to  a  kind  of  a  phlogistic  humour  in  her  Blood. 
1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  Inflam.  71  Cases  of  acute  or  active 
inflammation  preceded  by  what  is  called  the  phlogistic 
diathesis.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1875)321  The 
phlogistic  process  in  the  pericardium. 

fS.  Burning,  fiery,  heated,  inflamed  (lit.  and 
fig-}>  Obs.  (Chiefly  in  rhetorical  use.) 

1791  E,  DARWIN  Bot.  Card*  i.  i.  136  Ethereal  Powers  1 
you.. Gem  the  bright  Zodiac,  stud  the  glowing  pole,  Or  give 
the  Sun's  phlogistic  orb  to  roll.  1802-7  tr,  Dallas*  Trav. 
(1812)  I.  83  The  phlogistic  mountains  of  that  neighbourhood. 
1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  407  A  sorry  imitator  of  that  whole- 
sale  dealer  in  phlogistic  curses.  1855  SMEDLEY,  etc.  Occult 
Sc,  59  Much  phlogistic  correspondence  was  discovered. 

Phlogi'sticate,  v.  Chem.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ATE  3  :  cf.  F.  phlogistiquerA  trans. 
To  render  phlogistic ;  to  combine  with  phlogiston. 
ChieflyinPhlogi-sticated///.**.  ^.phlogistiqut.] 

t  Pklogisticated  air  or  gas%  names  for  nitrogen  in 
the  phlogistic  theory,  t  Phlogisticated  alkali,  name  for 
prussiate  (hydrocyanate)  of  potash. 

i7_74  PRIESTLEY  Obsero.  Air  I.  178  note,  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  call  air  that  has  been . .  made  noxious  by  any  of  the 
processes  above  mentioned,  .by  the  common  appellation  of 
phlogisticated  air.  1776—  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVJ.242  The 
nitrousair..  lost  a  great  proportion  of  its  power  of  diminishing, 
that  is,  phlogtsticating,  common  air.  1789  Ibid.  I, XXIX. 
146  It  is  also  natural  to  suppose,  that,  .the  dephlogisticating 
principle  ..  [being)  expelled,  the  phlogisticating  principle 
should  enter.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  160  Almost 
intirely  phlogisticated  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  azotic 
gas.  1846  GROVE  Contrio.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forccs(i%j$ 
325  Priestley,  .was  led  to  believe  that  water  was  convertible 
into  nitrogen  (phlogisticated  air). 

Sn  (•  Phlogistica-tion[also  in  Fr.  1777], combina- 
tion with  phlogiston :  the  name  in  the  phlogistic 
theory  for  the  process  now  called  deoxidation. 

1774  PRIESTLEY  Observ.  Air  (1775)  1. 189  This  air.  .without 
any  previous  phlogistication,  is  purified  by  agitation  in  water. 
1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  86  The  power  of  the  loadstone 
..is  increased  by  cooling,  by  a  regeneration  of  iron,  or 
phlogistication  of  its  calx,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  upon 
iron.  1801  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  432  In  the 
precipitation  of  copper  by  silver,  [we  see]  an  instance  of 
de-oxidation  (or  phlogistication)  by  negative  electricity. 

Phlogiston  (floid^i-st^n,  -gi'st^n).  Chem. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  <f>\oyi0T6v,  neuter  of  <p\oyiaT6s 
burnt  up,  inflammable,  vbl.  adj.  from  <f>\oyi£-tiv  to 
set  on  fire,  f.  <f>\6(,  <p\oy-  flame,  ablaut  deriv.  of 
0\€7-,  root  of  (f>\4y-ttv  to  burn.]  A  hypothetical 
substance  or  'principle  *  formerly  supposed  to  exist 
in  combination  in  all  combustible  bodies,  and  to 
be  disengaged  in  the  process  of  combustion ;  the 
'  principle  of  inflammability* ;  the  matter  of  fire, 
conceived  as  fixed  in  inflammable  substances. 
f  This  use  of  the  term  and  the  theory  connected  with  it  were 
introduced  by  Stahl  in  1702,  in  his  ed.  of  Beccher's  Physica 
SuHerranea  of  1669.  The  phrase  '  csse  ^Aoyioroi' '  had  been 
used  by  Sennert  (in  1619)  in  the  sense  of  '  the  being  in- 
flammable', inflammability  or  combustibility  as  a  quality 
of  some  substances,  but  not  regarded  as  a  substance  or  prin- 
ciple. The  existence  of  phlogiston  was  denied  by  Lavoisier 
in  1775,  and  though  stoutly  maintained  by  Priestley,  the 
belief  in  it  was  generally  abandoned  by  1800. 

[16x9  SENNERTUS  De  Chym.  Consensu  ac  Dissensu  283  At 
Colores,  Odores,  Sapores,  esse  ^Aoyiorbc  &  similia  alia, 
mineralibus,  metalHs,  gemmis  lapidilms,  plantis,  animatibus 
insunt.  iToa  STAHL  Spec.  BeccJterianum  i.  i.  xvi.  19  in  B."s 
Phys.  Subterr.  (1732),  Ad  substantiam  ipsam  mixti,  ut  in- 
grediens..ut  matenale  principium,  et  pars  totius  compositi 
constitutiva.concurrit,  materia  et  principium  ignis,  non  ipse 
ignis;  Kgo  Phlogiston  appellare  ccepi.l 

.[1730  GODFREY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  288  By  the  Solu- 
tion of  crude  Mercury  united  with  the  Phlogiston  Vini>  or 
other  Vegetables.]  1733A.  G.  HAMCKBWITS0U  XXXVIII. 
69  We  produce  the  Phlogiston  out  of  fat  Substances,  and 
from  the  Phlogiston  a  Fuligo,  or  Soot,  and  from  the  Fuligo 
an  urinous  Salt.  1750  Elaboratory  laid  Offtt  Introd.  74 
The  sulphureous  principle,  or  phlogiston,  which  is  the  proper 
essence  of  all  oils.  1774  PRIESTLEY  Observ.  Air  (1775)  I.  65 
Considering  inflammable  air  as  air  united  to  or  loaded  with 
phlogiston.  1785— inP/iit.  Trans.  LXXV.  280  Mr.  Lavoisier 
is  well  known  to  maintain,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
what  has  been  called  phlogiston.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <?• 
Exfi.  Philos.  I.  ix.  360  Phlogiston.. may  be  considered  as  a 
treasure.. of  light  and  heat,  to  be  dispensed  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun.  1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos.  Light,  etc.  12  There  is 
truly  in  bodies  a  substance,  which  may  be  properly  named 
phlogiston,  as  being  the  cause  of  that  light  and  heat  which 
accompany  burning.  1800  PRIESTLEY  (title)  The  Doctrine 
of  Phlogiston  established,  and  that  of  the  Composition  of 


had  heard  the  last  dying  echoes  of  the  battle  between  the 
partisans  of  the  phlogiston  and  the  antiphlogiston  camp. 
tb.^f^.  Energy,  '  fire  '.   Obs. 

«79*  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  171  Moni.  Faujas  pleases 
me  much ;  the  liveliness,  vivacity,  phlogiston  of  his  char- 
acter, do  not  run  into  pertness,  foppery,  or  affectation. 
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Phlogogenetic  (nyg0,dj/ne'tik),  a.  Path. 
[f.  Gr.  <f>\o~fo-,  comb.  f.  </>\of  flame  +  -GENETIC.] 
Producing  inflammation.  Also  Phlogogenic 
(-dje'nik'i,  Phlogo'genonB  adjs.  in  same  sense. 

1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phhgogenie  . .  Ph/ogogeiious.  1896 
Alloiitt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  156  '1  here  are  several  species  (of 
bacteria]  which  are  phlogogenetic.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
3  Dec.  1508  Certain  species  of  bacteria,  .possess  in  their  cell 
bodies  a  phlogogenic  poison. 

Phlogopite  (IV'g<*pait).  Min.  [Named  1841 
(in  Ger.  niogopit),  f.  Gr.  f>Ao-y<uir<fc  hery  (f.  ^>Ao-v- 
flame  +  city,  urn-  face,  look)  t  -ITE  '.]  A  magnesia 
mica,  found  in  crystalline  limestone  and  serpentine, 
usually  of  a  brownish-yellow  or  brownish-red  colour, 
with  pearly,  often  submetallic  (coppery)  lustre. 

1850  DANA  Mitt.  (ed.  3)  359  It  agrees  in  atomic  proportions 
with  the  phlogopite.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  135 
Phlogopite  crystallises  in  the  same  system,  and  has  the 
same  cleavage  as  muscovite. 

II  Phlogosis  (fl0g<*>'sis).  Path.    PI.  -es  (-<z). 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  Qkoyaiois  inflammation,  f. 
<f\oy-  flame.     In  F.  phlogose.']     Inflammation. 

1693  tr'  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  a),  Phlogosis,  the  same 
that  Phlegmone.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  284 
Sometimes . .  the  Mercury. .  causeth  a  great  Phlogosis . .  in  the 
Part.  1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Aiiim.  Chem.  I.  299 
A  circumstance  which.. characterizes  the  phlogoses. 

Hence  Phlogosed  (-Jo-zd)  ///.  a.,  affected  with 
phlogosis,  inflamed ;  Phlogosln  (-<wsin)  Chem., 
name  for  a  product  of  cultures  of  certain  bacteria, 
which  produces  acute  local  inflammation ;  Phlo- 
gotio  (-p'tik)  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or  tending  to 
phlogosis,  inflammatory. 

1872  GROSS  Syst.  Surg.  (ed.  5)  II.  884  The . .  *phlogosed 
condition  of  the  penis.  1806  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  1.  521 
Leber  obtained  *phlogosin  from  the  staphylococcus  aureus. 
1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  41  A  mark  of  high 
entomc  health,  or  a  *phlogotic  diathesis.  Ibid.  50  Like 
the  push  [the  boil]  is  found  in  persons  of  an  entomc  or 
phlogotic  habit. 

tPhlome.  Obs.  rare.  fad.  Bot.L.  Phlomis, 
a.  L.  phlomis,  phlomos  (Plin.),  a.  Gr.  <£Xo/«'s, 
</>Ao/^o!  mullein.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Phlomis 
(N.  O.  Labiatx),  comprising  herbs  and  shrubs  with 
wrinkled  leaves,  often  thick  and  woolly. 

(Phlomis  frvticosa  is  Jerusalem  Sage ;  P.  Lychnites  is 
Lamp.wick.) 

11706  PHILLIPS,  Phlomis,  a  kind  of  Flower,  which  some 
take  for  a  Primrose.]  17x5  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX. 
243  These  Leaves  differ  from  the  Broad  Phlome  in  being 
thicker. 

Phloramine  to  Phloretin :  see  PHLORO-. 

Phlorizin  (florei-zin,  flfrizin).  Chem.  Also 
t  phlori'dzin(e.  [f.  Gr.  <f>\u-m,  </>Aoi-<is  bark  + 
jji'fo  root  +  -IN.]  A  bitter  substance  (C^H^O,,,), 
crystallizing  in  silky  needles,  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees.  Also  formerly  called  f  Phlori'dzite. 
Hence  Phlorizein  (florei'z»|in),  a  bitter  reddish- 
brown  nncrystallizable  solid  (Cn  Hso  Na  Oa\  a 
combination  of  oxygen  and  ammonia  with  phlorizin. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  714  The  bark  of 
apple-tree  root.,  yields  about  3  percent,  of  phloridzite.  Ibid., 
Phloridzite  thus  obtained,  has  a  dull  white  colour,  with  a 
shade  of  yellow,  and  is  crystallized  in  silky  needles.  1840 
Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  98/2  Phlorizin  is  by  various  processes, 
described  by  M.  Stass,  converted  into  phlorizein,  phloretin, 
and  phloretic  acid.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)641 
Phlorizin  is  a  substance  bearing  a  great  likeness  to  salicin. 
1895  Naturalist  26  There  is  no.  .phlorizin  (the  glucoside  of 
the  apple  tree)  in  any  part  of  the  organism. 

Phloro-,  before  a  vowel  phlor-,  used  in 
Chem.,  to  form  names  of  substances  connected 
with  PHLORIZIN,  as 

Phloramine  (flfvramain)  [AiiiNE],  the  amine 
(C,H,NO,  =  C«H5OrNH,)  obtained  in  thin  shin- 
ing films  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phloro- 
glucin  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  488).  Phloretin 
(flooT/lin),  a  sweet  crystalline  substance  (C15HHO5) 
produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  phlorizin ; 
hence  Phloretic  (flore'tik)  a.,  applied  to  an  acid  j 
(CjHigXM  obtained  from  phloretin  by  the  action 
of  potash;  also  to  ethers  (phloretic  ethers}  in 
which  an  organic  radical  takes  the  place  of  I  atom 
of  hydrogen  in  phloretic  acid  (Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
IV.  491).  Its  salts  are  Phlo -rotates.  Phlor o- 
glncin  (flprflgltt'sin)  [Gr.  y\vK-vs  sweet  +  -IN  l : 
cf.  GLUCOSE],  also  phloroglu'cinol,  phloroglir- 
ool,  a  colourless  or  yellowish  crystalline,  intensely 
sweet  substance  (CeH,O3),  obtained  from  phloretin, 
and  occurring  widely  distributed  in  plants ;  also 
a  derivative  of  this,  as  nitrophloroglucin,  etc. ; 
hence  Phloro  gin -clc  a.,  Phlorogln'cide  :  see 
quots.  Phlorol  (flp'rpl},  a  phenol,  an  oily  sub- 
stance (C8H10O)  obtained  from  salts  of  phloretic 
acid,  or  from  creosote.  Phlorone  (fifio"a),  a 
yellow  crystalline  substance  (C8H8Oj),  homolo- 
gous with  quinone,  obtained  by  distillation  of 
beech-wood  and  coal-tar. 

1840  "Phloretic,  *Phloretin  [see  PHLORIZIN].  1866-77 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  489  Phloretic  acid  lis]  produced, 
together  with  phloroglucin,  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
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on  phloretin.  1857  MILLER  Etem.  Chem.  1 1 1.  511  Phloridzin, 
when  boiled  with  weak  acids,  is  decomposed  into  grape 
sugar,  and  a  resinous  matter  termed  pltlorttin.  Phlorelin 
crystallizes  in  microscopic  almost  insoluble  plates.  1881 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1571  'Phtoroglucic  Anhydride, 
or  *Phloroglttcidf,  CiaHi«Oi..is  obtainea  :  i.  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  phloroglucol.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 


mainly  in  combination  as  the  complex  body  phlorogluride, 
but  partly  also  in  the  free  state.  1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem, 
VIII.  1570  ' Phlorogltaol,  CtH.O,  ..  Phloroglnciii.  1895 
Naturalist  24  A  red-brown  phlobaphene  which  fused  with 
potass  gives  protocatechnic  acid  and  phloroglucol.  1871 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  038  'Phlorol  or  phloryl  alcohol.  .U 
one  of  the  constituents  of  beech-tar  creosote.  1873 —  Fowites' 
Chem,  (ed.  11)  798  Phlorol,  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  the  barium  salt  of  phloretic  or  oxethyl- 
benzoic  acid.  1881  —  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1572  Phlorol.  .. 
This  phenol,  first  noticed  as  a  constituent  of  beech-tar 
creosote.  1866-77  Ibid.  IV.  496  •Phlorone.  CjH.Oj.  1871 
Ibid.  VI.  928  Phlorone  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  which  when  heated  give  off  a  pungent  odour. 

Phlox  (flfks).  Bot.  [a.  L.  phlox  (Plin.),  a. 
Gr.  <f>A<i£  a  plant  (prob.  Silette),  lit.  flame.  Taken 
into  Bot.  as  a  generic  name  by  Dillenius.]  A 
North  American  genus  of  herbaceous  (rarely 
shrubby)  plants  (N.O.  Polemoniaccx},  with  clusters 
of  salver-shaped  flowers  of  various  colours,  usually 
showy ;  many  cultivated  forms  are  found  in  gardens. 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  92  The  Panse,  called  in  Latine 
Flammea,  and  in  Greeke  Phlox,  I  meane  the  wild  kind 
onely.]  1706  PHILLIPS,  Phlox,,  .a  Flower  of  no  Smell,  but 
of  a  fine  Flame-colour.  1788  REES  Chambers'  Cycl.,  Phlox, 
lychnidea,  or  bastard  lychnis,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  class.  1856  BRYANT  Maiden' 's  Sorrow 
lii,  There,  in  the  summer  breezes,  wave  Crimson  phlox  and 
moccasin  flower.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.  etc.  II. 
887/1  The  garden  Phloxes  being  all  productions  of  the 
florist,  and  of  a  most  ornamental  character.  1895  MRS.  H. 
WARD  Bessie  Costrell  i.  8  Phloxes  and  marigolds  grew 
untidily  about  their  doorways. 

b.  alt  rib.,  as  phlox  family,  phloxworta  (I.ind- 
ley),  names  for  the  Natural  Order  Polemoniacese ; 
phlox-worm,  the  larva  of  an  American  moth, 
heliothis  phlogophagus,  which  feeds  upon  phloxes. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  635  Order  ccxliii .  Polemoniaceae, 
Phloxworts.  1863  J.  H.  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  $952  Polemo- 
niacez,  the  Phlox  family.  1898  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  11. 
xiii,  Among  the  geraniums,  phlox-beds,  and  French  mari- 
golds. 

Phloxin  (flc'ksin).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  <j>Ko(  flame  4- 
-IN  1.1  A  red  coal-tar  dye-stuff  resembling  eosin. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1899  CACNEY  tr.  JakscKsClin.  Diagn. 
vi.  (ed.  4)  210  This  observer  recommends  that  the  nutrient 
medium  be  stained  with  phloxin-red  or  benzo-purpurin. 

Phlyaro'logist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  <f>\vapo-t 
silly  talk  +  -LOGY  +  -1ST.]  A  talker  of  nonsense. 

1867  Athcnxiun  12  Oct.  459/1,  I  would  not  meddle  with 
such  a  phlyarologist. 

II  Phlyctena,  -aena  (flikt»-na).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  cj>\vxraiva  a  blister  (Hippocr.),  f.  fMfUf, 
<p\v£-ttt>  to  swell.]  An  inflammatory  vesicle, 
pimple,  or  blister  upon  the  cuticle  or  the  eye-ball. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),Pfyctarna.i  Pimple 
in  the  Skin ;  also  a  little  Ulcer  in  the  corneous  Tunick  of 
the  Eye.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  Inflam.  511  The  cuticle 
often  separates  in  some  points  from  the  skin,  and  the  vesica- 
tions  termed  phlyctena;  are  formed.  1899  AilhutCs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  466  The  vesication  may  be  so.  .complete,  as  to 
rise  from  the  skin  like  a  pemphigus,  bulla,  or  phlyctena. 

Hence  Phlycte-nar,  Phlycte  nous  (-sen-)  adjs., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  phlyctena; 
characterized  by  or  affected  with  phlyctense ; 
Phlycte'uoid  (-sen-)  a.,  resembling  a  phlyctena ; 
Phlycte  nophtha'lmy,  phlyctennlar  ophthalmia 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858);  ||  Phlycte'nnU  (-ten-), 
pi.  -SB  [mod.L.  dim.  of  phlyctena'],  also  in  angli- 
cized form  Fhlycte'nule,  a  small  phlyctena,  esp. 
upon  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea  of  the  eye  ;  whence 
Phlycte-nnlar  (-sen-)  a.,  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  characterized  by  phlyctenules. 

1841  DUNCLISON  Mtd.  Luc.,  "Phlyctenoid.  1869  E.  A. 
PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  107  An  eruption.. phlycte- 
noid  in  character.  18*1-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II. 
342  He  adds  to  the  two  varieties  of  red  and  white  miliaria 
a  third,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  'phlyctenous. 
1842  DUNCUSON  Med.  Lex.,  'Phlyctxnula.  1869  G.  LAWSOM 
Dts.  Eye  (1874)  33  One  or  more  small  phlyctenulz  close 
upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  1843  SmT.  WATSON  Prime. 
<•  Pract.  Physic  xix.  I.  300  For  relieving  strumous  or 
•phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
746  Similar  *phlyctenules  appear  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  palate. 

II  Phlyzacium  (fi\zf-fivm,  -sitfm).  Path.  Also 
•ion -pi.  -ia.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  ^t/famof  a  little 
blister  (Hippocr.),  f.  <Mt5f-""  to  swell.]  A  red, 
usually  large,  pustule  on  a  hard  inflamed  base  and 
terminating  in  a  dark  scab ;  also  -  PHLTCTENA. 
Hence  Phlyzacions  (-?'J'as)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  phlyzacium. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Phlysaci«m,  th< 

ime  with  PhlycUna.     i8i8-*>  E.  THOMPSON  tr.  C*llen 

Tosol    Method,  (ed.  3)  330  An  eruption  of  the  inHamca 


ffosoi.    uieinoa.   ^eu.  -$i  j j"    «>•    *••  «K».«"  —    " —    — y~v     % 
pustules,  termed  phlyzacia.     1870  T.  HOLMES  Atrrg.  (ed. 
I.  704  The  phlyzacious  pustules  induced  by  the  cxt< 
application  of  larwr  emetic.     1893  Syd.  Sx.  Lex,  Pi 
cto*,.  .was  Willan's  term  for  the  largest  of  his  four  vane 
of  Pustules. 


PHO. 

Pho,  phoh  (fff,  fob),  int.  rare.  [A  variant  of 
PHEW,  PHOO,  representing  the  action  of  blowing 
away.  See  also  FOH.]  An  exclamation  expressing 
contemptuous  rejection  or  making  light  of  anything. 

1601  MARSTON  Pasquilty  Kath.  iv.  166  Sir  Ed.  Daughter, 
giue  mee  your  hand.  With  your  consent  I  giue  you  to  this 
gentleman.  Came.  Marie,  phoh  1  Will  you  match  me  to  a 
foole  ?  1738  G.  LlLLO  Marina  II.  ii.  32  Pho  !  those  are  our 
best  customers.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mouriray  Fam.  II.  56 
Pho  !  pho  !  there  is  no  fear  of  their  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  matter. 

t  Phob,  obs.  erron.  f.  FOB  so.2,  small  pocket. 

a  1687  COTTON  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  133  And  brought  his  Gods 
away  in  's  Phob. 

Phobanthropy  (f^bse-n^pi).  nonce-wd.  [f. 
Gr.  <p60-os  fear  +  avSpanros  man  :  cf.  philanthropy.] 
Morbid  dread  of  mankind. 

1848  Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  164  The  evil  of  Ireland ..  is  her 
seven  millions  of  a  cottier  population — and  the  phoban- 
throphylto  coin  a  word)  of  the  other,  not  over-wise,  noble  lords. 

-phobe,  a-  Fr.  -phobe,  ad.  L.  -pkob-us,  a.  Gr. 
-<po0os  -fearing,  -dreading,  adj.  ending,  f.  <f>6fios 
fear  ;  as  in  v5poij>6fS-os,  hydrophob-us,  hydrophobe, 
lit.  '  one  who  has  a  horror  of  water '.  Also  in 
modern  words  formed  in  Fr.  or  Eng.  by  analogy, 
as  Anglophobe,  Russophobe. 

-phobia,  a.  L.  -phobia,  a.  Gr.  -<po$la,  forming 
abst.  sbs.  from  the  adjs.  in  -<pol3os  (see  prec.)  with 
sense  'dread,  horror' ;  as  in  v&potpofila,  hydropho- 
bia 'horror  of  water".  Also  in  modern  words 
formed  in  Eng.  by  analogy,  as  Anglophobia,  Gallo- 
phobia, Germanophobia,  Rtissophobia,  some  of  them 
imitating  Fr.  forms  in  -phobic.  The  following 
exemplify  the  uses  to  which  -phobia  has  been  put : 

1547-  [see  HYDROPHOBIA],  1803  Gallophobia  [see  GALLO- 
in  comb.].  1803  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.(i%i-i)\\.  94  He  is  a  very 
laconic  personage,  and  has  upon  him  the  penphobia.  1824 
SOUTHEY  in  Life  (1849)  1. 125  She  laboured  under  a  perpetual 
dustophobia ;  and  a  comical  disease  it  was.  1843  Blaclcw. 
Mag.^  LI  V.  245  That  powerful . .  writer .  .depicts  thesame  regi- 
phobia  as  raging  among  the  Parisian  Charlatanerie.  1861 
RAMSAY  Remin.  i.  41  The  account  given  me  by  my  corre- 
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ny  '  phobias  '  as  you  like  !  1890 
Cent.  Diet..  Phobophobia,  morbid  dread  of  being  alarmed. 
1895  tr.  Max  Nordau's  Degeneration^?  It  was  unnecessary 
for  Magnan  to  give  a  special  name  to  each  symptom  of 
degeneration,  and  to  draw  up  in  array,  .the  host  of  '  phobias' 
and  '  manias '.  Agoraphobia  (fear  of  open  space),  claustro- 
phobia (fear  of  enclosed  space),  rupophobia  (fear  of  dirt) 
[etc.].  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  6  June  2/2  The  cycling  craze  has 
produced  the  antagonistic  disease  of  cyclophobia.  1902 
Ibid.  21  Oct.  2/3  There  were  symptoms  in  the  City  attitude 
of  a  certain  amount  of  L.C.C. -phobia  [—dread  of  the 
London  County  Council]. 

Hence-pho'bioforminga^i.,  -pho'biac,  -pliobist 
forming  sbs. 

1900  Daily  News  15  Aug.  3/1  The  professional  Anglo- 
phobiac.  1901  Daily  Chron.  13  Oct.  5/5  Several  Anglo- 
phobic deputies  have  announced  their  intention  of  appearing 
in  their  official  scarves. 

Phobia  (fou-bia).  Also  9  phoby.  [The  prec. 
suffix  used  as  a  separate  word.]  Fear,  horror,  or 
aversion,  esp.  of  a  morbid  character. 

1801  COLERIDGE  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  Rent.  (1858)  92,  I.. have 
a  perfect  phobia  of  inns  and  coffee-houses.  1875  W.  CORY 
Lett.  «t  Jrnls.  (1897)  409  Against  management  by  phobies, 
either  Tory  phobies  or  popular  phobies.  1887,  1895  [see 
-PHOBIA).  -iXg^AllliuttsSyst.  Med.VUl.  157  Specific  means 
. .  to  dissipate  the  ( phobias '  or  the  obsessions. 

So  Pho-bist  nonte-wd.,  one  who  has  a  horror  of 
or  morbid  aversion  to  anything. 

1883  Church  Quarterly  XV.  394  Men,  who  refuse  to  gi 
up  tneir  liberty  at  the  dictation  of  '  phobists '  of  ai 
denomination. 

II  Phoca  (fffu'ka).  Zool.  PI.  phoete  (fju-sf), 
phooas.  [L.  phoca,  a.  Gr.  tpw/crj  seal:  so  It.,  Sp. 
/oca,  F.  phoque.]  A  seal  (chiefly  in  transl.  from 
Latin  or  Greek) ;  any  aquatic  mammal  of  the 
Phocidse,  or  seal  and  walrus  family  of  Camivora;  in 
modern  zoology,  restricted  to  the  genus  typified  by 
the  Common  Seal,  P.  vitulina. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  xxii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
fissche  bat  hatte  Foca  &  be  fissche  bat  hi3t  Delphinus.] 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  sj  Neptunes  phocases  thatscard 
the  horses  of  HippoUtus.  1678  DRYDEN  All  for  Lave  I.  i, 
Here  monstrous  phoca:  panted  on  the  shore.  1791  COWPER 
Odyss.  IV.  493  The  Phoca  also  rising  from  the  waves.  1800 
Med.  Jrnl.  III.  389  M.  Riegels  intends  successively  to  treat 
..on  rats,  the  phocas,  the  mole,  the  froe  and  lizard.  1816 
SCOTT  Antif.  xxx,  A  phoca  or  seal  lying  asleep  on  the 
beach.  —  Ibid,  xxxv,  xxxviii.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  429  The  deeoest  tones  are  struck  by  animals  that 
have  the  largest  glottis,  as  the  phoca,  the  ox,  the  ardea. 
stellaria. 

Hence  Phoca-cean  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Phocidse,  or  seal  family;  sb.  a  member  of  this 
family ;  Phoca-ceous  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a  seal ; 
phocacean  ;  Fho-cal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  seal. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Phocaceans, .  .the  name  of  the 
family  of  carnivorous  and  amphibious  Mammals  of  which 
the  seal  (Phoca)  is  the  type.  1858  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex., 
Phocaceous.  1860  GOSSE  Romance  Nat.  Hist.  351  This  is 
..in  favour  of  a  mammalian,  and  of  a  phocal  nature. 

Phocaenine  (fosi"nain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Zool.  L. 
Phocsena  (a.  Gr.  (pwfcaiva  porpoise,  deriv.  of  o>own 
seal)  +  -INE  1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Phocxnina, 
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'   a  group  of  Cetacea  containing  the  true  porpoises ; 
resembling  a  porpoise.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Phocenic  (fosfnik,  -se'nik),  a.  Chem.  [For 
*phocsenic,  f.  Zool.  L.  Phocsena  (see  prec.)  + -1C.] 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  Chevreul  in  1817, 
from  porpoise-  or  dolphin-oil,  originally  called 
DELPHINIC,  and  subsequently  identified  with 
VALERIC  acid,  (CH3)2.C2H?.COaH.  So  Plio  cc 
nate,  a  salt  of  phocenic  acid ;  Pho'cenil, 
Pho-cenin,  glyceryl  valerate,  or  trivalerin,  C3H5 
(CjHjOj);,  =  DELPHIN  sb.  2. 

"836^9  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  234/2  When  this  oil  is  saponi- 
fied, it  yields.. a  peculiar  volatile  acid .. termed  phocenic 
acid.  Ibid.,  The  phocenate  of  baryta  forms  efflorescent 
prismatic  crystals.  Ibid.,  Phocenine  is  a  peculiar  fatty  sub- 
stance  contained  in  the  oil  of  certain  species  of  porpoise. 
ci86j  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  99/1  Many  of  the  animal  oils 
. .  contain  a  volatile  fat,  which  gives  them  their  peculiar 
odour.  In. .whale  and  seal  oils,  this  is  called  phocenine. 

Phooio,  Phocin,  Chem.,  =  PHOCENIC,  PHOCENIN. 

1861  HULME  tr.  Moqnin-Tandon  n.  in.  189  The  oil  of  the 
porpoise  ..  contains  ..  much  more  phocine.  1866  ODLING 
Anint.  Chem.  36  Diatomic  Fatty  Acid  Series.  CsHioOa 
Phoctc.  Ibid.  120  Phocine. 

Phpcid  (Ba-sid).  Zool.  [f.  Zool.  L.  Phocidse, 
f.  phoca  :  see  -ID  3.]  Any  member  of  the  Phocidse 
or  seal  family.  So  Pho'ciform  a.,  having  the 
form  or  structure  of  a  seal,  phocoid ;  Pho  cine  a., 
pertaining  to  the  sub-family  Phocinx,  containing 
the  seals  proper ;  sb.,  a  member  of  this  sub-family  ; 
Pho'coid  a.,  allied  in  structure  to  the  seals. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Phocine  (citing  Fenny  Cycl.). 

Phocodont  (fa-kildpnt),  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
<t>wKr]  seal  +  uSom,  oSovr-  tooth.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Phocodontia,  an  extinct  sob-order  of  Cetacea, 
furnishing  connecting  links  with  the  Phocidse  or 
seals,  b.  sb.  Any  member  of  the  Phocodontia. 
So  Phocodo-ntlc  a.  =  PHOCODONT  a. 

Fhocomele  (f»"-k«mn).  Teratology,  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  <t>wKt]  seal  +  /«Aos  limb.  So  in  Fr.  (Littre).j 
A  monster  having  limbs  so  short  as  to  resemble  or 
suggest  the  flappers  of  a  seal. 

1861  IV.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-Ik.  Med.  404. 

Hence  Phocome'lous  a. 

1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  15  Mar.  672  Whether  the  Harpy 
owes  its  origin  to  the  occurrence  of  a  phocomelous  fetus. 

II  Phcebades  (ff  badfz),  sb.  pi.  [L.  pi.  of 
Phcebas,  a.  Gr.  9oi0as,  pi.  -jSaSts,  priestess  of  Phce- 
bus.]  Priestesses  of  Phcebus  or  Apollo ;  persons 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  divination. 

1585  FETHERSTONE  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  xvi.  16.  394  They 
said  that  those  who  wer  possessed  wer  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  Python,  and  peradventure  they  wer  thervpon  called 
Phoebades  in  honor  of  Apollo.  16x3  CHAPMAN  Maske  Inns 
Court,  Description,  Attir  d  like  Virgmean  Priests,  by  whom 
the  Sun  is  there  ador'd;  and  therfore  called  the  Phoebades. 

Phoebe1  (fc'-W).  poet.  [a.  L.  Phcebe,  a.  Gr. 
*oi'£i7,  fern,  of  4>oij3n;  bright,  radiant  :  cf.  PHOIBDS.] 
The  name  of  Artemis  or  Diana  as  goddess  of  the 
moon ;  the  moon  personified. 

[1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  no  Thus  this  lusti  Cephalus  Preide 
unto  Phebe  and  to  Phebus  The  nyht  in  lengthe  forto  drawe.J 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \.  \.  209  To  morrow  night,  when 
Phcebe  doth  behold  Her  siluer  visage,  in  the  watry  glasse. 
1681  COTTON  Wand.  Peak  28  Nor  yet  does  Phoebe  with  her 
silver  horns.. Push  into  crowded  tides  the  frighted  waves. 

Phoebe2  (K-bf).  [A  name  imitative  of  the 
bird's  call,  but  accommodated  in  spelling  to  prec.] 
A  small  bird  (Sayomis  phcebe  or  fuscus)  common 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  Also  Phtebe-bird.  Also 
called  PEWIT  (3),  PEWEE. 

1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  19  Another  of  our 
feathered  visitors,  .is  the  Pe-wit,  or  Pe-wee,  or  Phcebe-bird ; 
for  he  is  called  by  each  of  these  names,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  sound  of  his  monotonous  note. ..They 
arrive  early  in  the  spring. . .  Their  first  chirp  spreads  glad- 
ness through  the  house.  '  The  Phoebe-birds  have  come  ! ' 
is  heard  on  all  sides.  1893  Scribner's  Mag.  June  765/2 
Plain,  dull-colored  peewee  or  phcebe,  sitting  on  the  house- 
gable  or  on  a  dead  branch,  .catching  insects,  or  reiterating 
his  own  name,  '  phcebe,  phoebe '. 

Phoebean  (fVbf-an),  a.  Also  7  -ian.  [f.  L. 
Phcebius,  a.  Gr.  *oi'0«os  adj.,  f.  *of/3os  Phcebus  + 
-AN.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  Phcebus 
or  Apollo  as  the  god  of  poetry. 

a\fai  B.  JONSON  Leges  Convivales  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  727/2 
'Tis  the  true  Phcebian  liquor,  Cheers  the  brains,  makes  wit 
the  quicker.  1632  SHIRLEY  Changes  Prol.,  Able  to  distin- 
guish straines  that  are  Cleare,  and  Phebean,  from  the 
popular.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  Ser.  i.  ii.  (1877)  43  His 
long  Phoebean  locks. 

Phcebus  (ffbifs).  Forms:  4-9  Phebus,  6- 
Phcebus.  [a.  L.  Phcebus,  a.  Gr.  *of/3os,  lit.  bright, 
shining,  radiant.]  A  name  of  Apollo  as  the  Sun- 
god  ;  the  sun  personified.  Chiefly  poet. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  Prol.  n  By  the  shadwe  he 
took  his  wit  That  Phebus  which  bat  shoon  so  clere  and 
bnghte  Degrees  was  fyue  and  fourty  clombe  on  highte. 
1423  JAS.  I  KinrisQ.  Ixxii,  Till  phebus  endit  had  his  bemes 
bryght.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  54  Phebus 
with  his  golden  beames.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)15  Phcebus  arise,  And  paint  the  sable  skies  With 
azure,  white,  and  red.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  XVII.  30  With 
riper  beams  when  Phoebus  warms  the  day.  1742  GRAY 
Death  of  West,  Redd'ning  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire. 


PHCENICOPTEB. 

b.  Apollo  as  the  god  of  poetry  and  music,  pre- 
siding over  the  Muses  :  hence,  the  genius  of  poetry. 
1776  G.  CAMPBELL  Philos.  Rhet.  (1801)  II.  63  The  figure 
which  the  French  Phebus  is  capable  of  making  in  an  English 
dress. 

Phoenicean  (fz'ni's/in,  -rjtan),  a.  [f.  L.  pho>- 
nice-us  (Plin.)  (a.  Gr.  <poiviictos  adj.,  f.  <po(Vi£  purple- 
red,  crimson  :  see  PHOENICIAN)  +  -AN.]  =  next. 

J857 Fra seSs  Mag.  LVI.  579  The  wings  are  of  aphoenicean 
colour,  that  is  to  say,  reddish  verging  upon  fulvous. 

Fhceniceous  (fthrji'as),  a.  Also  pheuicious. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.]  Applied  to  a  bright  red. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxv.  (1495)  877  Colour 
that  highte  Pheniceus  :  therwyth  the  cheyf  and  pryncypall 
letters  of  bokes  ben  writen.J  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Phceniceows, 
pure  lively  red,  with  a  mixture  of  carmine  and  scarlet. 

Phoenician  (ftm-pan),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  4 
Feniceonne,  Phenicien,  7-  Phoenician,  9 
Phenician.  [a.  F.  phhiicien,  f.  L.  Phcenicia 
(sc.  terra),  synon.  with  L.  Phcenice,  Gr.  *OIKI'KI; 
the  country,  f.  *oiVi£,  *oi'«r*-,  sb.  and  a.  Phoenician  : 
see  -AN. 

Gr.  <!>OIVL£  also  meant  '  purple-red  or  crimson '  (a.  and  sb.), 
the  PHOENIX,  and  the  date  (fruit  and  tree).  It  is  generally- 
held  that  these  are  all  senses  of  the  same  word  ;  but  their 
mutual  relations  and  the  primary  sense  are  uncertain.  Some 
start  with  *oti'if,  Phoenician,  as  a  foreign  ethnic  name ; 
others  take  the  primary  sense  as  '  red  ',  and  see  in  ^IOIVLKIJ 
1  the  red  land  ',  perh.  the  land  of  the  sunrise,  or  in  "totnf 
1  a  red  man '.  Phcenicia  could  hardly  be  (as  some  have  sug- 
gested) '  the  land  of  the  date  '.] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phcenicia, 
an  ancient  country  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  the  north-west  of 
Palestine,  which  contained  the  two  famous  cities 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  also  of  any  Phoenician  colony 
(of  which  there  were  many  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean). 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  129  For  Pheniciens  were 
be  rirste  fynderes  of  lettres,  jit  we  writeb  capital  lettres  wib 
reed  colour.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  ibid.,  Phenix  the  sonne  of 
Agenoris  toke  to  these  Feniceonnes  somme  redde  letters. 
1606  SHAKS.  A  nt.  $  Cl.  in.  vii.  65  Let  th'  Egyptians  And 
the  Phoenicians  go  a  ducking.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  438 
Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd  Astarte,  Queen  of 
Heav'n.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  ii.  (1840)  40  Cadmus 
was  a  Phoenician,  but  went  from  his  own  country  and 
settled  in  Greece,  where,  as  they  say,  he  built  the  city  of 
Thebes,  ..having  brought  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
among  them.  1808  MITFORD  Hist.  Greece  x.  §  i  Britain,  .. 
excepting  the  Phenicians,  unknown  among  civilized  nations. 
1843  THIRLWALL  Greece  liii,  Many. .costly  and  useful  pro- 
ductions of  India.. were  very  early  known  in  the  west, 
chiefly.,  through  the  commercial  activity  of  the  Phoenicians. 
2.  The  language  spoken  by  this  people. 

1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIII.  83/1  The  Phoenician  is 
only  known  from  a  few  coins  and  inscriptions  found  chiefly 
in  Cyprus  and  Malta. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Phcenicia, 
or   its    inhabitants   or    colonists;    hence,   Punic, 
Carthaginian. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  too  All  that  sea  yet,  which  beateth 
vpon  that  coast,  beareth  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  sea. 
1808  MITFORD  Hist.  Greece  x.  §  i  The  large  projection  of 
Africa,  over-against  Sicily,  could  not  fail.,  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  Phoenician  navigators.  1878  GLADSTONE  Homer 
(Primer)  vii.  96  It  appears  that  the  Phoenician  name  in 
Homer  stands  to  a  great  extent  for  that  of  foreigner  in 
general. 

Hence  Phceni-cianism;  also  Fhcenioize  (phen-) 
v.,  to  make  Phoenician  in  language,  nationality,  etc. 

1878  GLADSTONE  Homer  (Primer)  vii.  96  There  is  in 
Homer  a  very  general  and  pervading  association  between 
a  group  of  marks  of  which  a  portion  are  Phcenicianism 
[etc.].  1846  GROTE  Greece  II.  xviii.  453  Strabo  describes 
these  towns. .as  altogether  phenicised. 

Phoanicine,  Chem.,  variant  of  PHENICINE. 

Fhoenicistic  (frnisi'stik),  a.  Path.  [f.  mod. 
L.  phanicisnms,  name  given  by  Plouquet  to  Ru- 
beola  or  measles  (f.  Gr.  (poivt(  purple-red,  crimson) : 
see  -ISM,  -ISTIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  measles. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phenicistic.  1893  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Phoenicistic. 

Phcenicity(fzni'sTti).  [ad.  med.  Schol.  \^.pham- 
citas  (in  Wyclif  fenlcitas),  f.  phcenix,  phanic-em 
PHOSNIX:  see  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  a  phcenix. 

1901  DZIEWICKI  in  Wyclif  sRepl.  de  Uni-vers.  i-fimargin, 
Suppose  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world  J  there  are  the 
universal  and  the  singular  phoenicittes,  the  former  naturally 
prior  to  the  latter,  which  is  neither  Phoenicity  in  itself  nor  not. 
For  if  it  were,  then  it  would  be  the  same  as  the  Universal 
on  which  it  depends ;  and  if  it  were  not,  there  would  be  more 
than  one  phoenicity,  which  contradicts  the  hypothesis. 

Phoe-niele.      rare-1,      [ad.  med.   or  mod.L. 


isly 

the  Phoenicle  (not  the  Phoenix..)  of  the  Age. 

Fhoenicochroite  (fihikp-kro|3it).  Mm. 
[Named  1839,  f.  Gr.  <poivtf,  <J>OIVIKO-  purple-red, 
crimson  +  -xpoos-coloured  +  -WE1.]  Basic  chromate 
of  lead,  found  in  deep  red  tabular  crystals. 

1849  J-  NICOL  Min.  388  Phoenikochroite.. occurs  in  veins 
in  limestone.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  630  As  the  color  is 
red,  ..Glocker  changed  it  [the  name]  to  Phoenicochroite. 

Phcenicopter  (finikp-ptsi).  Ornilh.  [ad.  F. 
phctnicoptere  (Rabelais)  or  ad.  L.  phcenicopterus 


PHfENICOPTERID. 

(I'lin.),  a.  Gr.  <t>oivixu-nrfpos  flamingo,  lit.  red- 
feathered,  f.  <t>oiri(,  Qoiviit-  crimson  +  irrtpov  feather, 
wing.]  Adapted  form  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  name; 
of  the  flamingo  of  Southern  Europe  {rhccnicoptcrns 
roseus  or  antiquarian  . 

1570  Foxii.4.  (J- J/.(ed.  2)  83/2  Some  dales  his  [Heliogabalus'] 
companye  wasseruedat  meale  with..astraunge  fowle  called 
Phenocapterie.  1617  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  388  The  fowle 
which  they  [Romans]  specially  hunted  and  most  delighted 
in  were  phainicopiers,  peacockes,  thrushes,  and  pigeons. 
[1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  //.  in.  xii.  136  The  luxurious 
Emperour.  .had  at  his  table  many  a  Phcemcppterus.]  165^ 
URQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xxxvii,  Ffamans,  which  are  phceiu- 
copters  or  crimson -winged  sea-fpwles.  1692  SOUTH  Strut., 
Prov.  i.  32  (1718)  IV.  79  Their  Lucrinian  oysters,  their 
phcenicopters,  and  the  like.  1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Rome 
fvi.  (1877)  452  It  was  for  their  rarity  only  that  peacocks  and 
nightingales  and  the  tongues  and  brains  of  phcenicopters 
(possibly  flamingoes)  could  be  regarded  as  delicacies. 

Hence  Fhcenico-pterid  Ornith.,  any  bird  of  the 
Phanicopteridx  or  flamingo  family;  Phcenico-- 
pteroid  a.,  resembling  the  flamingo  in  structure  ; 
Phcenico-pterous  a.,  related  to  the  flamingoes; 
also  in  Entoin,,  having  red  wings  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1858). 

PhoenlcUTOus,  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  (fmviitovpos 
red-tailed,  spec,  the  redstart.]  Having  a  red  tail. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

t  Ph.cen.igm.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  phcenigmus,  a. 
Gr.  tpoiviyfius  irritation  of  the  skin  by  rubefacients, 
f.  ipotviaaftv  to  redden,  f.  <poivt(  crimson :  cf.  F. 
phcnigme]  Reddening  of  the  skin;  also,  a  medicinal 
application  causing  this. 

(1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  109  Which  Topically  applied 
become  a  Phaenigmus  or  Rubifying  medicine.]  1657  TOMLIN- 

...    D '-    n!-+ ¥.    :_ 11 I    _    TM. : .1 .    '       _ 


pisms.  17x0  T.  FULLER  Pharni.  Extemp.  359  It  is  a.. 
Phaenigm  which  the  Antients  used  much.  [1858  MAYNE 
Exfros.  Lex.,  Phaenigmus,] 

Phoenix ',  pheuix  i.'nils  .  Forms:  1,4-6 
t'ruix,  4-6  fenyx,  5  phenes,  6  phenez,  -yz, 
fenyce,  6- phoenix,  phenix,  (7  pheenix).  [OE. 
and  OF.  fenix,  a.  med.L.  phlnix,  L.  phcenix,  a.  \ 
Gr.  <t>oivi(  the  mythical  bird,  identical  with  <t>oivi( 
Phoenician,  purple-red,  crimson  :  see  Note  below. 
In  OF.  also  fenis,  fenisces;  Sp.  fenix,  It  fenice; 
Du.  feniks,  MLG.  fenix,  Ger.  phiinix,  Da.,  Sw. 
fonix.  The  Eng.  spelling  was  in  i6th  c.  assimilated 
to  the  L.  (fetiyce  was  after  It.).] 

1.  A  mythical  bird,  of  gorgeous  plumage,  fabled 
to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  to  live  five  or 
six  hundred   years  in  the  Arabian  desert,  after 
which  it  burnt  itself  to  ashes  on  a  funeral  pile  of 
aromatic  twigs  ignited  by  the  sun  and  fanned  by 
its  own  wings,  but  only  to  emerge  from  its  ashes 
with  renewed  youth,  to  live  through  another  cycle 
of  years. 

(Variations  of  the  myth  were  that  the  phoenix  burnt  itself 
on  the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Heliopolis  :  and  that  a  worm 
emerged  from  the  ashes  and  became  the  young  phcenix.  See 

also  PHCfiNIX3.) 

.1900  Phtenix  86  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Done  wudu  weanl.ib 
wundrum  fseger  fuxcl  februm  se  is  fenix  haten.  c  xooo 
^LtKic  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  70  Hie  Fenix  (swa  hatte  an  fuzel  on 
arabiscre  oeode,  se  leofad  fif  hund  xearaand  aifter  deaoe  eft 
arist  jeedcucod).  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XIL  xv. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  pis  brid  Fenix  is  a  brid  wiboute  make  and  leueb 
bre  hundred  ober  fyue  hundred  yere.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  vii.  25  A  fewle  |ur  men  calles  Fenix ;  and  ber  es  bot 
ane  . .  pis  fewle  liffes  fyue  hundreth  sere  j  and  at  be  fyue 
hundveth  }ere  end  he  commes  to  be  forsaid  temple  and  apon 
be  awter  he  brynnes  him  self  all  to  powder.  14. .  Nominate 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  702/17  Hie  phenix,  a  phenes.  15x6  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (1531)  202  b,  There  is  one  byrde  called  a  Fenyce, 
&  but  onely  one  of  that  kynde  in  the  worlde.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  216  The  Phenyx  the  which  I  knowe  no  man  that 
euer  hath  scene.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  y/,  l.  iv.  35  My  ashes, 
as  the  Phomix,  may  bring  forth  A  Bird,  that  will  reuenge 
vpon  you  all.  iCoi  HOLLAND  Pliny  xni.  iv.  I.  387  The  bird 
Phcemx,  which  is  supposed  to  haue  taken  that  name  of  this 
Date  tree  (called  in  Greeke  4>otri{)  for  it  was  assured  to  me, 
that  the  said  bird  died  with  that  tree,  and  reuiued  of  it  selfe 
as  the  tree  sprung  againe.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  ill.  iii.  33  A 
jiuing  Drolerie:  now  I  will  beleeue  That.. in  Arabia  There 
is  one  Tree,  the  Phcenix  throne,  one  Phcenix  At  this  houre 
reigning  there.  1661  LOVELL  Hilt.  Anim.  tf  Mill.  Introd., 
Birds  . .  the  fabulous  are,  the  gryphin,  harpie,  . .  phcenix, 
cinnamologus.  a  1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Metam.  xv.  527  All 
these  receive  their  Birth  from  other  Things ;  But  from  him- 
.sclf  the  Phcenix  only  springs :  Self.born,  begotten  by  the 
Parent  Flame  In  which  he  burn'd,  Another  and  the  Same. 
1809  BYRON  Eitg.  Bards  $  Scotch.  Rev.  961  And  glory,  like 
the  phcenix  'midst  her  fires,  Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and 
expires.  1881  FARRAR  Early  Ckr.  I.  103  He  [Clemens 
Komanus]  illustrates  [the]  possibility  [of  the  Resurrec- 
tion] by  natural  analogies,  especially  by  the  existence  and 
history  of  the  Phoenix  !  1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  Job  xxix.  18 
I  hen  I  said,  I  shall  die  in  my  nest,  and  I  shall  multiply  my 
days  as  the  sand  \margin.  Or,  the  phcenix]. 

2.  trans/,  andyfc.  a.  A  person  (or  thing)  of  unique 
excellence  or  of  matchless  beauty  ;  a  paragon. 

IJ..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  430  Now  for   synglertc  o  hyr 
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I  KNOLLES  Hut.  Turks  (1631)  Ded.,  Her  late  sacred  Majestic, 
|  ..the  rare  Phcenix  of  her  sex,  who  now  resteth  in  glorie. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vi.  iii.  128  The  Phcenix  of 
Astronomy  Ticho-Braghe.  1775  WESLEY  Wks.  (1873)  IV. 
50  He  seems  to  think  himself  a  mere  Phenix.  1838-9 
HALLAM  Hitt.  Lit.  I.  l.  iii.  j  96.  309  Picus  of  Mirandola. . 
so  justly  called  the  phcenix  of  his  age. 

b.  That  which  rises  from  the  ashes  of  its  pre- 
1   decessor. 

»»i  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  93  From  their  ashes  shal 
i    be  reard  A  Phcenix  that  shall  make  all  France  affear'd 
1631  HKYWOOD  lit  Pi.  Iron  Age  i.  Ep.  Ded,  Out  of  her 
ashes  hath  risen  two  the  rarest  Phoenixes  in  Europe,  namely 
j    London  and  Rome.     18*7  H.  MACMIIXAN  Bible  Teach,  xvi. 
'.    (1870)  339  The  phcenix  of  new  institutions  can  only  arise 
out  of  the  conflagration  and  ashes  of  the  old. 
8.  The  figure  of  the  phcenix  in  Heraldry,  or  as 
an  ornament. 

Heraldically  represented  as  rising  in  the  midst  of  flames. 
c  i4jo  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  810  A  fenyx  on  hys  helme 
stood.  So  forthe  gan  he  fare.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Oct. 
13/2  The  button  is  surrounded  by  seven  gold  phoenixes,  of 
which  each  is  inlaid  with  seven  large  and  twenty-one  small 
pearls  and  a  cat's  eye. 

4.  Astr.  One  of  the  southern  constellations. 
1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  I.  iii.  §  to  (ed.  3)  19  Twelve 
Constellations  ..  added  by  Frederico  Houtmanno  ..  who., 
named  them  as  follows,  i  The  Crane,  2  The  Phenix,  3  The 
Indian  [etc.].  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Sun/,  i.  v.  51 
When  it  appears  in  a  horizontal  Line  with  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross,  or  the  Head  of  the  Phenix.  1868  laOftnGuilltmto'l 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  335. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  (a)  simple  attrib.  (of  the 
phoenix),  a&phamix  life,  nest,  plume, pride,  wing; 
(6)  appositive  (that  is  a  phcenix :  sense  2)  passing 
into  adj.  (  =  phoenix-like),  asphanix  bride,  family, 
grace,  mercy,  opinion,  parson,  queen,  sect,  she; 
(c)  parasynthetic,  as  pluenix  -feathered  adj. ;  also 
phceniz-Iike  a.  and  adv.,  like  or  after  the  manner 
of  a  phcenix ;  t  Phoeniz-man,  a  fireman  in  the 
em  " 


PHONATORY. 

!  PHOLAS.]  A  mollusc  of  the  J>holas  family, 
Pholadidm.  So  Phola-dean,  Pho'Udid,  one  of 
the  Pholadidx ;  t  Fho-Udit*.  a  fossil  pholad  or  the 
like ;  Pho  ladoid  a.,  resembling  the  genus  Pkolas. 
1833  KIRBY  Hob.  «,  /nit.  Anim.  I.  viii.  245  The  "PhoUda 
or  stone-borers.  1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Tholadcans 

I  ..the  family  of  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves  of  which  the 
genus  Pholas  is  the  type.  18.8-3.  WEBSTER, •Phoiadite,* 
petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Pholas.  Jamison. 


too  austere,  cold,  and  misanthropic  to  be  a  meet  companion 
for  his  *Phoenix  bride.  1805  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (1806) 
II.  141  That  *phoenix  family  the  Rose villes— alias  the 
Dickenses.  1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  SirF.  Drake  (1881)  21  Into 
whose  soule  sweete  Sidney  did  infuse  The  essence  of  his 
*Pbcenix.feather'd  Muse.  1671  ¥i*vz\.  Fount,  of  Li/e  it  33 
Faith  is  the  *Phe  nix-Grace,  as  Christ  is  the  Phenix-Mercy. 
i6ss  Two  Noble  K.  \.  iii,  *Pbenix  like  They  dide  in  perfume. 
1654  WHITLOCK  '/.ootomia  544  Abraham  saw.  .a  Phcenix-Iikc 
Resurrection  of  his  Son,  as  possible  with  God.  1865  H. 
PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  11  When  from  the  ruins  of 
a  State,  Phoenix-like,  a  new  one  arises,  a  1700  B.  £.  Diet. 
Cant,  CrcW)  *  Phenix-men^  the  same  as  Fire-drakes.  \Fire- 
drakes^  men  with  a  Phenix  for  their  Badge,  in  Livery, 
and  Pay  from  the  Insurance -Office,  to  extinguish  Fires.] 
1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  62  Her  high 
exalted  sunne  beames  haue  set  the  *phenix  neast  of  my 
breast  on  fire.  1630  R.  Johtisoris  Kingd.  9f  Comntw.  113 
The  Pope  himselfe  shall  gratifie  him  with  a  *  Phenix  plume. 
'583  STUBBES  Anat.  Aous.  u.  (1882)  8  Such  a  vertuous 
Ladieand  "Phenix  Queene.  fZt7aoSHEFFiELD(Dk.Buckhm.) 
Wks.  (1729)  132  That  *Phenix-She  deserves  to  be  beloved. 
1657  EVELYN  Diary  17  Sept,  Habits  of  cunously-colour'd 
and  wrought  feathers,  one  from  the  "phoenix  wing  as 
tradition  goes. 

Hence  Phcenixity,  nonce-wd.t  the  quality  of 
being  a  phcenix  or  unique. 

1886  G.  B.  SHAW  Cashel  Byron  (1889)  268  She,  poor  girl ! 
cannot  appreciate  even  her  own  phcenmty. 

[Note.  The  relation  of  Phoenix  to  other  senses  of  Gr.  ^o«>i£ 
is  obscure :  see  note  to  PHOENICIAN.  It  could  hardly  be '  the 
Phoenician  bird  ',  since  it  was  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  where 
the  cult  of  the  phcenix  (in  Egypt,  btnttu)  was  coeval  with  the 
city,  that  Herodotus  learned  the  legend  about  it.  It  might 
pern,  be  *  the  red ',  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  colour  of 
Its  body  (ra  p.kv  xpvaoKOtia.  Twf  nreptav,  ra  6«  tpv&pa.  is  ra 
fiaAiora,  Herod,  it.  73),  or,  as  some  think,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  sun  in  it.s  perpetual  setting  and  rising  again.  See 
Roscher  Lexikon  d.griech,  tt.  rSm.  Mythologie^  s.  v.] 

II  Phoenix  2  (ffniks).  Bot.  [mod.L,  (Linnseus), 
a.  Gr.  4>otVi/  the  date  palm,  a  date:  sec  PHOENICIAN. 

Various  speculations  connecting  the  date-tree  with  the 
mythical  bird,  PHOJNIX  ',  were  current  from  the  time  of 
Pliny  or  earlier:  see  quots.  here,  also  1601  in  PHCENIX  '  i, 
and  the  Latin  Carmen  de  Phaenice%  attributed  to  Lactantius 


I.ATIMER  ist  Strm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  42  For  goddes  loue, 
let  not  him  be  a  Phenix,  let  him  not  be  alone.      1603 


But  Egyptologers  hold  the  two  words  to  be  unconnected. 
Some  would  explain  <£ou-t£  the  date,  as  '  the  red  fruit '.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  palms,  distinguished  by 
their  pinnate  leaves;  the  most  important  species 
is  P.  dactylifera,  the  Date  Palm. 

[rt  900  Phoenix  174  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Beam.,  bone  hatafl  men 
fenix  on  foldan  of  baes  fugles  noman.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  (Bodl.  MS.)  xvn.  cxvi,  For  he  \palma}  dureb  &  is 
grene  . .  longe  tyme,  berfore  bi  liknes  of  be  brid  Fenix 
pat  lyueb  longe  tyme  pere.  hatte  Fenix  amonge  be  Grees. 
Ibid.  (1495)  679  In  the  south  countree  is  a  manere  palme 
that  is  alone  in  that  kynde :  and  none  other  spryngeth  ne 
comyth  therof:  but  whan  this  palme  is  so  olde  that  it 
faylyth  all  for  aege :  thenne  ofte  it  quyknyth  and  spryngyth 
ayen  of  itself ;  therfore  men  trowe  that  Fenix  that  is  a  byrde 
of  Arabia  hath  the  name  of  this  palme  of  Arabia,  for  he 
dieth  and  quiketh  efte  as  the  foreseide  palme  dothe,  as 
Plinius  seitn.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Hence  the 
Phoenicians  gave  the  name  phoenix  to  the  jpalm-tree,  by 
reason  when  burnt  down  to  the  very  root,  it  rises  again 
fairer  than  ever.]  1895  Westnt.  Gaz.  18  Apr.  1/3  To  sit 
under  the  waving  feathers  of  the  date  and  phoenix  palms. 
(farlad).  Zool.  [Anglicized  form  of 


holes  in  stone.]  A  genus  of  boring  bivalve 
molluscs  ;  an  animal  of  this  genus,  a  piddock. 

1661  LOVELL  Hitt.  Anim.  *  Mtn.  241  Pholas.  .They  are 

p  easant  to  the  pallate,  but  of  evil  juyce.  .  .  They  live  in  hollow 

p.aces,  and  so  amongst  stones,  that  they  can  hardly  be  per- 

ceived.    1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hitt.  (1776)  VII.  68  Thus 

immured,  the  pholas  lives  in  darkness,  indolence,  and  plenty 

•8°"  i  PLAYFAIR  lllustr.  Hutton.  TA.  452  The  marble  columns 

of  the  temple  of  Serapis.  .are.  .perforated  by  pholades   to 

the  height  of  sixteen  feet  above  ground.    1868  WOOD  Homes 

without  H.  v.  101  One  of  the  British  species,  the  Paper 

Pholas.  .lias  a  peculiarly  thin  and  delicate  shell. 

Pholcid  (fp-lsid).  Zool.    [f.  mod.L.  Pholcidx, 

f.  Pholcus,  a.  Gr.  <t>o\*6s  bandy-legged.]    A  spider 

of  the  family  Pholcids,  (typical  genus  Pholctu], 

having  long  legs,  and  inhabiting  dark  places.    So 

Pholooid  ^fp-lkoid)  a.,  allied  to  the  genus  Pholcus. 

Fholerite  (fp-lersit).   Min.     [a.  F.  pholerite 

(named  1825),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  c^oXi's,  <poA.it-,  horny 

scale:  see  -ITB  1.]     A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium 

j   closely  allied  to  or   identical  with  K.AOLINITE, 

i   occurring  in  minute  scales  with  a  pearly  lustre. 

1816  Q.  Jrnl.  Lit.,  etc.  XXI.  406  Pholerite  or  silicate  of 
I    Alumina.     1891  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  686  Pholerite  has  beeu 
separated,  .but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
kaolinite. 

Pholidolite  (foli-ddait).  Min.  [Named  1890, 
f.  Gr.  </>o\i>,  -if-  scale  +  -LITE.]  A  hydrous  silicate 
of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  potassium,  occur- 
ring in  minute  scales. 

1890  Amer.  yrnl.  Se.  Ser.  in.  XLIV.  335  Pholidolite,  a 
mineral  allied  to  the  cblorites. 


II  Pholidosis  (fplidtfrsis).   Zool.      [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  </>oXi's,  <t>o\i&-  scale  •(•  -osis.]     Arrangement  of 
i   the  scales,  esp.  in  Reptilia. 

1884  Ann.  >j  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Aug.  117  The  classifications 
.  .founded  to  a  great  extent  on  characters  of  pholidosis  and 
physiognomy. 

Pholidote  (fp4lid<M),  a.  Zool.  rare-",  [ad. 
J  Gr.  <po\toaiT-6s,  f.  tpoAit,  <fo\it-  scale.]  Covered 
i  with  scales,  scaly.  Also  Pholido  tous  a. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  945/3  Pholidotous.  1800  Cent. 
Diet.,  Pholidote. 

Fholque  (f?lk).  Zool.  rare.  [=  F.  pholque, 
ad.  mod.  Zool.  L.  Pholcus  (Walckenaer  1805), 
a.  Gr.  </>oX«ot  bandy-legged.]  A  spider  of  the 
genus  Pholcus  :  see  PHOLCJD. 

'835-6  TODD  Cycl.  A  not.  1.  301/2  The  thorax  of  a  pbolque. 

Phonal  (fiw'nal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  <po>i^  voice 
-i-  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  vocal  sound  ;  phonetic. 

1868  MAX  MULLER  Stratif.  Lang.  42  The  Tibetan  is  near 
[the  Chinese]  in  phonal  structure  as  being  tonic  and  mono- 
syllabic. 1883  D.  H.  WHEELER  By-Ways  of  Lit.  xi.  337 
Family  life  requires  a  minimum  of  phonal  breath. 

Phonascetics  (f^nase'tiks),  sb.  pi.  rare—". 
[f.  Gr.  <p<wa<T«n)T-r}i  one  who  exercises  the  voice, 
f.  ifanaoituv  to  exercise  the  voice,  f.  <panrfi  voice 
+  aoKtiv  :  see  ASCETIC.]  (See  quots.) 

1864  WEBSTER,  Phonascetics,  a  method  of  treatment  for 
restoring  the  voice.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pkonaseetiu, 
systematic  practice  for  strengthening  the  voice  \  treatment 
for  improving  or  restoring  the  voice. 

Phonate  (f^-ne't),  v.  Physiol.  [f.  Gr.  ifiuvrj 
voice  +  -ATE  3.]  intr.  To  utter  vocal  sound;  to 
produce  the  tone  which  constitutes  voice  by  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  ;  trans,  to  sound  vocally. 

1878  BRISTOWE  Th.  f,  Pracl.  Med.  (1878)  475  Undue 
expenditure  of  breath  during  forcible  expiration,  as  when 
the  patient  attempts  to  phonate  or  coughs.  1894  Brit.  Med. 
yrnl.  26  May  81/3  The  patient  could  phonate,  but  not 
articulate.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  783  On  phonating 
4  eh  1  eh  1  '  the  vocal  cords  should  come  into  symmetrical 
apposition  in  the  middle  line. 

Phonation  (fcn^-Jan).  Physiol.  [f.  Gr.  </xwr) 
voice  +  -ATION  :  in  mod.L.  phondtio,  F.  phonation 
(Littri).]  The  production  or  utterance  of  vocal 
sound  :  usually,  as  distinguished  from  articula- 
tion, or  the  division  of  the  tone  so  produced  into 
the  elements  of  speech  by  the  other  vocal  organs  ; 
sometimes  gen.  vocal  utterance,  voice-production. 

1841  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,Phonation,  the  physiology  of 
the  voice.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  385  Move- 
menu  concerned  in  phonation.  1879  LEWES  Study  Psy<hoi. 
39  Aphasia  may  be  due  to  a  defect  of  Phonation.  1891 
R.  L.  GARNER  Speech  Monkeys  iv.  41  The  phonation  of 
a  species  is  generally  uniform. 

Phonatory  (fffi-natsri),  a.  [f.  PBOKATI  :  see 
-OBY.]  1'ertaining  or  relating  to  phonation. 

1895  WoLi-tsDK*  tr.  yoats  Respiration  in  Singing^  "3 
These  two  muscular  group*..  in  their  phonatory  functions. 
1807  Allhilfi  .s>s.'.  .V,,/.  IV.  811  Both  vocal  cords  art  »er> 
apt  to  become  fixed  more  or  less  in  the  phonatory  posjUon. 


PHONAUTOGRAM. 


Phonautograph  (fcng-tfgroO.    [=  V.phon- 

autographe  (i  855),  f.  Gr.  c^tui/ij  voice  +  auro-  sell  + 


p 
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Phoneidoscope  (fonai-d&ksup).  [f.  Gr. 
voice  +  tfSo-s  form,  figure  +  -SCOPE.  Cf.  kaleido- 
scope] An  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  colour- 
figures  produced  by  the  action  of  sound-vibrations 
upon  a  thin  film,  e.  g.  of  soap-solution. 

1878  Casselfs  Fam.  Mag.  576/1  By  means  of  a  recently 
constructed  instrument  known  as  the  Phoneidoscope.  1893 
Athenseum  4  Feb.  159/1  Prof.  Sedley  Taylor,  .produced  an 
instrument  he  unhappily  named  the  '  Phoneidoscope  ',  which 
was  contrived  to  exhibit  the  '  crispations  '  of  a  soap  film  set 
in  vibration  by  a  vocal  sound. 

Hence  Phoneidoscopic  (-skp-pik)  a. 

1880  Nature  8  Jan.  243/1  M.  Guebbard..  proceeded  to 
show  that..  the  fleeting  films  condensed  from  the  breath 
may  exhibit  phoneidoscopic  properties. 

t  Phonel,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FUNNEL. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Gail.  Pilgr.  12088  He  me  gaff..Thys  sak 
also,  and  thys  phonel  Wyth  wych  my  wynes  I  vp  tonne. 

Phoneme  (fonrm).  rare.  [  =  F.  phoneme,  ad. 
Gr.  <£anT;naasound,f.0tt»>«iVtosound.]  =PHONEji5.1 

1894  G.  DUNN  in  Classical  Rev.  Mar.  95/1  The  problem 
remains  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  Phonemes 
which  may  be   regarded   as   the   representatives  of  these 
hypothetical  and  analogically  deduced  long  sonants. 

Phonendoscope  (fone-nd^skonp).  [f.  Gr. 
<jiwri  voice  +  ivSov  within  -t-  -SCOPE.]  An  apparatus 
for  rendering  small  sounds  in  the  human  body,  or  in 
solid  bodies  in  general,  more  distinctly  audible. 

1895  Specif.  Patent  No.  10223  (P-  J>  J-  35)  If  this  '  phonendo- 
scope'be  brought  into  contact  with  any  solid  body,  .the 
tone-vibrations  in  that  solid  body  will  communicate  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  contact.     1897  L.  ROBINSON  Wild 
Traits  in  Tame  Anim.  262,  1  took  my  phonendoscope  (.  .a 
form  of  stethoscope  somewhat  on  the  microphone  principle). 

||  Phonesis  (foiu'-sis).  [a.  Gr.  tpuvriais  a  sound- 
ing, f.  tfxavftv  to  sound.]  Utterance  of  vocal  sounc's. 

1878  LATHAM  Outl.  Philol.  55  Accent  underlies  the  Mono- 
syllabic system,  and  belongs  to  Phonesis.  1883  D.  H. 
WHEELER  By-Ways  of  Lit.  xi.  221  The  same  principles 
involve  consonantal  phonesis  in  a  perpetual  diversity. 

Phonetic  (fcne'tik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  phdnelic-us 
(Zoega  1797),  a.  Gr.  <#«WI;TIKOS  adj.,  f.  (pwTjTos  to 
be  spoken,  f.  $<avuv  to  utter  voice,  speak.  In 
F.  phonltique  (Diet.  Acad.  1878).] 

1.  Representing  vocal  sounds  :  applied  to  signs 
or  characters  which  represent  the  sounds,  esp.  the 
individual  or  elementary  sounds,  of  speech,  or 
which  express  the  pronunciation  of  words. 


-GRAPH  -writer  (i.e.  recorder).]  An  apparatus  for 
automatically  recording  the  vibrations  of  sound,  by 
means  of  a  membrane  set  in  vibration  by  the 
sound-waves,  and  having  a  point  attached  which 
makes  a  tracing  upon  a  revolving  cylinder. 

1859  Times  22  Sept.  9/2  (Brit.  Assoc.)  Section  A.  Phonauto- 
graph \mistr.  -antoO,  or  Apparatus  for  the  Self-Registenng 
3f  the  Vibrations  of  Sound.  By  Messrs.  Scott  and  Kremg. . . 
These  splendid  results  of  the  powers  of  the  phonautograph 
were  never  seen  before  the  Aberdeen  meeting.  1879  tr. 
Du  Moncets  Telephone  1 1  This  telephone . .  is  based  on  the 
vibrating  membrane  of  which  Mr.  L.  Scott  made  use  in  his 
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Applied  spec.  a.  to  characters  in  ancient  writing  (orig. 
Egyptian)  representing  sounds,  opposed  to  the  ideographic 
or  pictorial  f  and  b.  to  systems  of  spelling  in  which  each 
letter  represents  invariably  the  same  spoken  sound,  e.  g.  to 
systems  proposed  for  reform  of  English  spelling,  as  opposed 
to  the  traditional  (historical  or  etymological}  method. 

a-  [i797  G.  ZOEGA  De  Origins  et  Usu  Obeliscorum  454 
Superest  quinta  classis  notarum  phoneticarum,  quern  ad 
aenlgmaticam  referri  posse  jam  monuL]  1826  Edin.  Rev. 
XLV.  104  The  picture-writers,  seeking  for  the  first  time  to 
express  sounds,  and  so  to  render  their  work  Phonetic.  1831 
M.  RUSSELL  Egypt  xi.  (1853)  434  To  George  Zoega  also 


mer 

Scott.     1894  DICKSON  Edison  124  The  phonautograph,  a 

machine  used  for  the  delineations  of  the  sound  waves. 

Hence  Phonau'togram  [cf.  telegram},  a  record 
or  tracing  made  by  a  phonautograph  ;  Phonauto- 
gra'phic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  phonautograph  ; 
Phonantogra-phically  adv.,  by  means  of  a  phon- 
autograph. 

1877  Nature  3  May  12/2  The  capabilities  of  various 
membranes  of  taking  impressions  from  vocal  sounds  for 

honautographic  purposes.      1888    Jrnl.  Franklin   lust. 

an.  53  The  method  .  .  of  reproducing  sounds  recorded 
phonautographically.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Phonantogram. 

Phone  (f^n),  rf.l  Phonetics,  [ad.  Gr.  ifxuvrj 
voice.]  An  elementary  sound  of  spoken  language  ; 
a  simple  vowel  or  consonant  sound. 

In  quot,   1892  used  for  one  of  the  sounds  uttered  by    i 
monkeys,  supposed  by  the  writer  to  express  certain  ideas 
(corresponding  to  words  in  human  speech). 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1892  R.  L.  GARNER  Speech  Monkeys    , 
xiii.  r37  There  is  a  difference  in  the  phones  of  all  different    I 
genera.     1896  R.  J.   LLOYD  in   Jrnl.  Anat.  4-  Physiol.    ' 
XXXI.  233  The  movable  units  of  which  the  sounds  called 
words  are  composed  maybe  called  phones...  A  phone  which 
either  by  itself  constitutes  a  syllable  or  is  the  strongest 
phone  in  a  syllable  is  called  a  vowel.    The  weaker  con-    ' 
nective  phones  are  called  consonants.    1899  —  North.  Eng. 
§  2  A  logical  alphabet  has  one  letter  for  each  phone  and 
one  phone  for  each  letter. 

Pnone,  s&.2  and  v.  Colloq.  abbreviation  of 
TELEPHONE  st>.  and  v. 

1884  Set.  Amer.  19  July  43/2,  I  made  a  telephone  as    I 
shown  in  the  Scientific  American,  Supplement,  No.  142. 
The  phones  are  made  of  ebony,  and  are  perfect.     1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  18  Apr.  2/1  The  receiver  of  this  'phone'    | 
consisted  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  divided  vertically  by  a 
diaphragm  which  projected  several  inches  beyond  the  front 
orifice.    1900  If.  B.  Daily  Mail  3  Jan.  6  In  the  matter  of 
calling  up  the  Exchange  and  ringing  off,  the  Postmaster 
General  says  these  should  be  done  by  taking  off  and  hanging 
up  the  phone.     1900  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Sept,  8  (Advt.)  Wire, 
phone,  or  write  Publisher,  '  Westminster  Gazette  ',  Tudor    i 
House,  Tudor  Street,  E.G.     1901  Ibid.  4  Sept.  4/2   Mr.    j 
Higgins  was  promptly  ''phoned'.     1903  Architect  24  Apr. 
Suppl.  28/2  '  Jersey  City  is  on  the  'phone  '. 


writing.     1879  RENOUP  Orig.  Relig.  16  The  key  to  hiero- 
glyphic decipherment  [consists]  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
simultaneous  use  of  both  phonetic  and  ideographic  signs, 
b.  1848  A.  J.  ELLIS  (.title)  A  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling. 


MAX  MULLER  Sci.  Lang.  II.  iii.  108  A  new  system  of  '  Brief 
Writing  and  True  Spelling ',  best  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Phonetic  Reform.      1864  Soc.  Sci.  Rev.   223    The 
Phonetic  alphabet . .  consists  of  thirty-four  letters,  twenty-    | 
two  being  consonants  and  twelve  vowels.    These  ..  fairly    j 
represent  every  important  sound  in  our  language. 

2.   Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  sounds  of  | 
spoken  language  ;  consisting  of  vocal  sounds. 

1861  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Lang.  i.  ii.  40  Two  processes  which 
should  be  carefully  distinguished.  . .— i.    Dialectical   Re- 
generation.   2.  Phonetic  Decay.    1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  As 
a  Flower 'xiii.  125  A  whistle,  from  which  unfeminine  phonetic 
exercise  she  however  refrained.     1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang. 
iv.  53  This . .  is  itself  an  example  of  phonetic  change.    1884  J. 
TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  183  Advanced  languages  are    . 
'  evolved  '  chiefly  by  plagiarism  and  by  phonetic  corruption.    ' 
b.  Involving  vibration   of  the  vocal  cords  (as    | 
opp.  to  mere  breath  or  whisper).     Cf.  PHONATE. 

1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  I.  443  His  voice 
was  weak,  but  phonetic. 

1 3.  Entom.  Applied  to  the  collar  or  prothorax 
of  hymenopterous  insects  when  its  posterior  angles 
cover  the  mesothoracic  or  so-called  vocal  spiracles. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  331  Collar. . .  5.  Phonetic. . 
When  its  posterior  angles  approaching  the  wings,  cover  the 
vocal  spiracles.  Ex.  Hymenoptcra. 

Hence  Phone 'tical  a.  (rare},  phonetic;  Pho- 
ne-tically  adv.,  in  a  phonetic  manner ;  in  relation 
to  vocal  sound  ;  according  to  sound  or  pronuncia- 
tion ;  Phonetician  (founftrjan),  one  versed  in 
speech-sounds,  a  phonetist ;  Phoneticism  (fone'ti- 
siz'tn),  phonetic  quality,  or  the  phonetic  system,  of 
writing  or  spelling ;  Phone-ticist  (-sist),  an  ad- 
vocate of  phonetic  spelling ;  Phoneticize  (-saiz) 
v,  trans.,  to  render  phonetic,  to  write  phonetically. 

1845  ELLIS  Plea  Phonotypy  $  Phonography  4  note.  In 
this  pamphlet,  we  only  recommend  Phonography  upon  the 
score  of  its  giving  a  correct  *phonetical  representation  of 
the  English  language.  1867  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (1873)  I.  v. 


tions  of  sound.  1876  T.  HILL  Order  Studies  108  Bad  spelling 
..  usually  arises  from  an  attempt  to  spell  phonetically  with 
the  common  alphabet  1848  A.  J.  ELLIS  Esenfals  mi 
Fainetics  88  A  practist  «funeti/an.  1859  A.  HOLBROOK 
Normal  Metk.  34  The  most  approved  views  of  Phoneticians 
have  been  made  subservient.  1877  SWEET  Handbk.  Phonetics 
20  The  first  and  indispensable  qualification  of  the  phonetician 
is  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the 
vowels.  1849  Eraser's  Mag.  XL.  423  To  the  consistent 
*phoneticist,  we  need  only  observe  that  the  new  code  .. 
would  be  as  arbitrary  as  the  old.  1848  A.  J.  ELLIS  Eseii/alz 
ov  Ftanetics  Pref.,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  first  propounded  the 
idea  . .  of 'phoneticizing  the  English  language.  1881  J. 
FRYER  in  Nature  XXIV.  54/2  [Tol  phoneticise  the  foreign 
term,  using  the  sounds  of  the  Mandarin  dialect. 

Phonetico-  (fonetiko),  combining  form  (on 
Greek  analogy)  of  PHONETIC,  as  in  Phone  tico- 
gramma-tical  a.,  relating  to  the  phonetic  part 
of  grammar ;  Phone  tico-hieroglyphic  a.,  of  or 
belonging  to  hieroglyphics  with  a  phonetic  value. 

1879  WHITNEY  Sanskrit  Gram,  p.  x,  A  number  of  pho- 
netico-grammatical  treatises.  1826  Edin.  Rev.  XLV.  141 
The  high  antiquity  of  the  phonetico-hieroglyphic  system  in 

Phonetics  (fime-tiks),  sb.  pi.  [See  PHONETIC 
and  -ics.]  That  department  of  linguistic  science 
which  treats  of  the  sounds  of  speech ;  phonology ; 
the  phonetic  phenomena  (of  a  language  or  dialect). 

1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  n.  ii.  113  Phonetics,  .determines 
(amongst  other  things)  the  systematic  relation  of  Articulate 
Sounds. .  Between  sounds  like  b  and  v,  s  and  z,  there  is  a 
connexion  in  Phonetics.  1848  A.  J.  ELLIS  (title)  Esenjalz 
ov  Fwnetics  [  =  Essentials  of  Phonetics].  1871  EARLE  Philol. 
Eng.  Tongue  §  138  Provincial  phonetics  go  still  further,  and 
call  a  gown  govjnd.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  60 
Phonetics,  as  a  branch  of  linguistic  science. 

Phonetism  (fon-nftiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  (fwvijTos  (see 
PHONETIC)  +  -ISM.]  Phonetic  representation ;  reduc- 
tion to  a  phonetic  system  of  writing  or  spelling. 

1879  RENOUF  Orig.  Relig.  16  note,  Champollion  strongly 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  phonetism,  for  otherwise  how 
could  foreign  names,  for  which  no  symbolism  existed,  be 
expressed  in  writing?  1880  Address  Philol.  Soc.  38  They 
had  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  exact  phonetism,  if  they  could 
thereby  express  their  sense  more  distinctly.  1891  A.  B. 
EDWARDS  PharaoKs  Fellahs  241  Pictorial  phonetism 
registers  the  second  stage  in  the  art  of  writing. 

Phonetist  (feu-nftist).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 


PHONORGANUM. 

1.  A  person  versed  in  phonetics ;  one  who  studies 
the  sounds  of  speech  ;  a  phonologist. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  73  The 
phonetist  is  never  able  to  put  himself  in  an  '  a  priori '  position. 
1896  Voice  (N.  Y.)  20  Aug.,  The  phonetists  of  to-day  make 
a  careful  distinction. 

2.  An  advocate  or  user  of  phonetic  spelling ;   a 
phoneticist. 

1875  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  475  We  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  the  case  of  the  phonetists  so  happily  and 
strongly  put.  1878  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII. 
396/1  The  author  of  the  Ormitlum  was  a  phonetist,  and 
employed  a  special  spelling  of  his  own  to  represent  not  only 
the  quality  but  the  quantities  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

Fho'netize,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ZE.] 
trans.  To  write  or  spell  (a  word)  phonetically. 

1875  LOWELL  Spenser  Prose  Wks.  1800  IV.  347  note,  Just 
as  one  would  spell  it  who  wished  to  phonetize  its  sound  in 
rural  New  England. 

Hence  Phonetiza'tion,  the  representation  of 
vocal  sounds  by  phonetic  characters. 

1860  WORCESTER  cites  The  Athenaeum. 

Phonic  (foi'nik,  fjrnik),  a.  (sb.).  [f.  Gr.  <pa>vh 
voice  + -1C.  Cf.  V.phonique  (Diet.  Acad.  1835).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sound  in  general ;  acoustic. 
1823  WHEATSTONE  in  Ann.Philos.  Aug.  81  On  the  Phonic 

Molecular  Vibrations.  1857  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phonic, 
of  or  belonging  to  sound  or  the  voice.  ..The  point  where  is 
found  either  the  person  who  speaks,  or  the  body  which  emits 
the  sound  is  called  the  phonic  centre.  1878  Smithsonian 
/fist.  Rep.  492  The  axis  of  the  phonic  ray  will  be  deflected  up- 
wards. 1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Phonic  Apparatus. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  tovocal  sounds:  =PHONETIC2. 

1843  (title)  The  First  Phonic  Reader.     Ibid.  101  Under 
the  phonic  method,  the  sound  of  each  letter  is  taught  by 
means  of  an  object  in  which  that  sound  occurs.     1844 
CROKER  in  Q.  Rev.  June  38  With  no  other  guide  than  Dr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth's  '  Phonic  Lessons ',  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  child  could  ever  learn  at  all.     1875  T. 
HILL  Trtte  Order  Stud.  104  Pronounce  the  phonic  elements 
..separately.     1896  R.  J.  LLOYD  in  Jrnl.  Anat.  fy  Physiol. 
XXXI.  234  The  usefulness  of  a  vowel  depends  also  upon  its 
distinct  phonic  character. 

b.  Physiol.  (a)  Applied  to  a  nerve-centre  which 
excites  the  organs  of  speech,  (i)  Produced  or 
accompanied  by  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  :  = 
PHONETIC  2  b. 

1878  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssens  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  650  This  reflex 
centre  . .  we  shall  term  the  basial  phonic  centre.  1897 
Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  851  The  cough  and  sometimes  the 
laugh  are  phonic. 

f  B.  sb.  A  body  that  emits  sound,  a  sonorous 
body.  Olis. 

1823  C.  WHEATSTONE  in  Ann.  Philos.  Aug.  81  Bodies, 
which,  being  properly  excited,  make  those  sensible  oscilla- 
tions, which  have  been  thought  to  be  the  proximate  causes 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  sound.  These  bodies . .  I  have 
termed  Phonics.  Ibid.  82  The  points  of  division  in  linear 
phonics  are  called  nodes.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 
565/1  The  body  by  which  the  sound  is  produced,  denomin- 
ated by  Professor  Wheatstone  a  phonic,  occasions  in  the 
surrounding  air  vibrations  or  oscillations,  corresponding  in 
number  and  extent  to  those  which  exist  in  itself. 

Phonics  (fflu-niks,  ty-niks),  sb.  pi.  1  06s.  [f.  as 
prec.  -I-  -ics.] 

1.  The  science  of  sound  in  general ;  acoustics. 
1683-4  Phil.  Trans.  XI V.  473  Three  parts  of  our  Doctrine 

of  Acousticks :  which  are  yet  nameless,  unless  we  call  them 
Acousticks,  Diacousticks,  and  Catacousticks,  or  (in  another 
sence,  but  to  as  good  purpose)  Phonicks,  Diaphonicks,  and 
Cataphonicks.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vii.  191 
We  are  neither  giving  a  treatise  of  optics  or  phonics,  but  a 
history  of  our  own  perceptions.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci. 
etc.  s.v.,  The  science  [of]direct,  reflected,  and  refracted  sound. 
In  allusion  to  the  corresponding  branches  of  optics,  these  have 
been  denominated  phonics,  cataphonics,  and  diaphonics. 

2.  The  science  of  spoken  sounds ;  phonetics. 

1844  CROKER  in  Q.  Rev.  June  26  (title  of  article)  Shuttle- 
worth's  Phonics.    1870  C.  G.  SMITH  tr.  Domesday  Bk.  p. 
xlvii,  Their  knowledge  of  phonics  must  have  guided  them 
in  spelling. 

f  3.  '  The  art  of  combining  musical  sounds ' 
(Busby  Diet.  Mus.  1811).  Ois. 

Phono-  (fauna},  before  a  vowel  phon-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  ^xwij  voice,  sound,  used  as 
a  word-element  in  Gr.,  as  in  <p airaovtos  '  one  who 
exercises  the  voice',  dKwo/u/ios  'that  imitates  voice 
or  voices',  and  extensively  employed  in  recent 
technical  terms,  as  PHONOGRAPH,  PHONOLOGY,  etc.; 
also  in  the  following  : 

Phonodynamogfraph  [cf.  DYNAMOGRAPH]  (see 
qnot.).  t  Pho-nomime  [cf.  Gr.  tpaivoninos  adj., 
imitating  voice],  a  musical  instrument  imitating 
a  chorus  of  voices ;  so  Fhonomi'mio  a.  \¥.phono- 
mimique],  applied  to  a  system  of  teaching  in 
which  each  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  speech 
is  associated  with  an  appropriate  onomatopoeic 
gesture.  Phonomo'tor  [MoiOB],  a  scientific  toy 
in  which  the  force  of  sound-vibrations,  acting 
through  a  diaphragm  and  spring,  is  caused  to 
drive  a  wheel.  Pho-nophote  [Gr.  <pas,  <p<ar- 
light],  an  electrical  apparatus  by  which  sound- 
vibrations  are  converted  into  light.  ||  PhonoT- 
ganon,  phono'rganum  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  opyavov: 
see  ORGAN],  an  instrument  imitating  the  sounds  of 
the  voice,  a  speaking-machine. 


PHONOCAMPTIC. 

,i8j  \,<tnre  XXVI.  331/1  .Mr.  W.  U.  Cooper  has  lately  I 
brought  before-  the  FranHin  Institute  a  device  for  increasing 
ihe  dynamic  effect  of  the  vibrations  of  diaphragms,  .called  a 
•phonodymunogrmph.  1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  389 
A  very  singular  musical  instrument  has  been  lately  invented 
jjy  a  mechanic  at  Vienna.  This  instrument ..  is  called  a 
•nlnmomiine..  the  inventor  has  found  a  method,  by  means  of 
numerous  pipes  and  machinery,  to  cause  it  to  emit  the 
sound  of  a  tine  chorus  of  male  voices.  1835  Musical  Library 
Suppl.  11.19  The  phonomime  and  performers  were  placed  in 
a  room  adjoining..  .Every  one  thought  that  the  piece  was 
SUIIR  by  an  excellent  choral  band.  1884  J.  C.  GORDON  in  ' 
'Amer.  Ann.  Dtaft,  Dumb  Apr.  (1885)  135  Each  of  the  32 
son  nils  of  the  French  language  is  associated  ^with  an^appro- 
pria 


$  i<6.  135  Is  not  this  already  the  very  essence  of  the  phono- 
mimic  processes  brought  into  fashion  in  these  last  Years? 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  Supp.,  'Phonomotor,  *Phono- 
phote.  1891  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  *Phonorganon. 

Phoiiocamptic  (f0"n0|k;E'mptik),  a.  Now 
rare,  [f.  PHONO-  +  Gr.  «a^irT-<is,  -IK-OS,  f.  Kaiarruv 
to  bend  :  see -ic.  In  F.  phonocamptique  (Littre).] 
Having  the  property  of  reflecting  sound,  or  pro- 
ducing an  echo ;  relating  to  the  reflexion  of  sound, 
cataphonic.  Hence  Phonoca-mptica,  that  part 
of  acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected  sounds; 
cataphonics,  catacoustics. 

1668  EVELYN  Let.  to  Dr.  Beale  27  Aug.,  Besides  what  the 
Masters  of  the  Catoptrics,  Phonocamptics,  Otacoustics,  &c., 
have  don.  1694  R.  BURTHOGGE  Ess.  Rcason.etc.  155  In 
the  Phonocamptick  Center.  18^7  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 
946/1  The  phonocamptic  centre  is  the  situation  where  is 
placed  the  ear  destined  to  receive  reflected  sounds.  Ibid-, 
Phonocamptica..*  branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  reflection  of  sound  :  phonocamptics. 

Phonogram  (fon'n^graem).  [f.  PHONO-  +  -GRAM; 
in  sense  2,  after  telegram.'] 

1.  A  written  character  or  symbol  representing  a 
spoken  sound ;   spec,  a  letter  or  symbol  of  (Pit- 
man's) Phonography. 

i860  I.  PITMAN  Man.  Phonography  (ed.  10)  1 17. 21  Phono- 
gram, a  written  letter  or  mark,  indicating  a  certain  sound, 
or  modification  of  sound;  as  — k,  'ah.  1883  I.  TAYLOR 
Alphabet  I.  i.  22  It  is  probable  that  the. .step  by  which  the 
advance  was  made  from  ideograms  to  phonograms  arose  out 
of  the  necessity  of  expressing  proper  names.  1895  HOFFMAN 
Beginn.  Writ.  173  A  phonogram  is  the  graphic  representa- 
tion of  a  sound.  An  alphabetic  character  is  a  phonogram. 

2.  The  sound-record  or  tracing  made  by  a  phono- 
graph, or  the  sounds  reproduced  or  reported  by 
means  of  it ;  a  phonographic  record  or  message. 

1884  Jrnl.  Educ.  XIX.  267  Dr.  Zintgraff..will  use  the 
instrument  to  obtain  foil  phonograms  of  the  speech  and 
melodies  of  the  natives  [of  Africa).  1887  Spectator  22  Oct. 
1407  The  phonograph  reports  music  with  absolute  exact- 
ness, and.  .the  phonogram  will  keep  for  a  hundred  years. 

Hence  Phonogramic  (-grse-mik)  a.  [irreg.  f. 
prec.  +  -ic],  of  the  nature  of  a  phonogram,  or  con- 
sisting of  phonograms  (sense  2) ;  Phonoffra'mi- 
cally  adv.,  by  means  of  phonograms;  Phono- 
gramma-tio  a.,  consisting  of  phonograms  (sense  i ) 
=  PHONOGRAPHIC  i. 

i96i  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.\\ll,vm  A  phonogrammatic 
system  of  telegraphic  symbols.  1888  Times  27  June  12/1 
In  the  several  long  phonogramic  communications.  1888 
Standard  17  Sept.  2/7  All  new  music  worthy  of  reproduction 
will  be  thus  phonogramically  published. 

Phonograph  (f<>"'n<Jgraf),  sb.  [f.  Gr.  cfxavTi 
voice  (see  PHONO-)  +  (in  sense  i)  -(c?)ypa<pm  written, 
(in  sense  2)  -^caupot  writing,  writer :  see  -GRAPH.] 

1 1.  A  character  representing  a  sound  :   •=  PHONO- 
GRAM i.  06s.  rare. 

1835-40  HINCKS  On  Hieroglyphics  (MS.  B.M.,  Egypt. 
Anna.,  19  e).  Hieroglyphic  characters  are  either  ideographs, 
that  is,  representations  of  ideas,  or  phonographs,  that  is, 
reprcsemations  of  sounds.  1845-57  PITMAN  Man.  Phonogr. 
19  Phonograph,  a  written  letter,  or  mark,  indicating  a 
certain  sound,  or  modification  of  a  sound  ;  as, '  e,  —  k.  [Later 
called  phonogram.  ] 

1 2.  Another  name  for  the  PHONAUTOGRAPH.  Ol>s. 
b.  Electro-magnetic  phonograph  :  see  quot. 

1863  Jrnl.  Sac.  Arts  16  Oct.  747/1  Electro-magnetic 
phonograph.  This  machine  is  capable  of  being  attached  to 
pianofortes,  organs,  and  other  keyed  musical  instruments, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  rendered  melographic,  that  is, 
capable  of  wriling  down  any  music,  .played  upon  them. 

3.  (spec,  talking  phonograph.'}  An  instrument, 
invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  1877  (patented 
30  July),  by  which  sounds  are  automatically  re- 
corded and  reproduced. 

The  aerial  sound-vibrations  enter  a  mouth-piece,  and  cause 

(vibration  in  a  thin  metal  diaphragm  having  attached  to  it 
a  steel  point,  which  makes  tracings  (as  in  the  PHONAUTO- 
CRAPH)  upon  a  sheet  of  soft  metal  or  hard  wax  fixed  upon 
a  revolving  cylinder ;  by  means  of  these  tracings  the  dia- 
phragm, whose  vibrations  originally  produced  them,  may  be 
caused  (by  again  turning  the  cylinder)  to  repeat  these  vibra- 
tions, and  thus  reproduce  (more  or  less  perfectly)  the  original 
sounds. 

1877  Set.  Amer.  17  Nov.  304  Whoever  may  speak  into  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  phonograph.  1877  EDISON  Specif.  U.  S. 
Patent  24  Dec.,  Improvement  in  phonograph  or  speaking 
machines.  1878  Examiner  t  Mar.  283/1  The  Phonograph 
is  now  in  England :  all  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  inven- 
tion ar«  at  an  end.  The  instrument  has  spoken  in  our 
hearing.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  306  The  talking 
phonograph  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  telephone.  1885 
F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  178  The  old  man's  laugh., 
comes  up  to  us  as  out  of  a  phonograph. 
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b.  fig.  Applied  to  a  person  or  thing  that  exactly 
reproduces  the  utterances  of  some  other. 

1884  Pall  Mall  (i.  3  Apr.  1/2  All  those  whose  humble 
office  it  is  to  act  as  phonographs  of  the  tittle-tattle  which 
forms  the  staple  of  the  ordinary  conversation  of  Society. 
1890  '  R.  BOLUREWOOD'  Miner's  Right  (1899)  29/2,  I  heard 
it  all  in  memory's  wondrous  phonograph. 
O.  Comb, 

1891  F.  M.  WILSON  Primer  on  Browning  214  That  phono- 
graph-like conservation  of  force,  heredity. 

Hence  Pho'nograph  v.  trans,  a.  to  report  in 
(Pitman's)  phonography;  b.  to  record  or  reproduce 
by  or  as  by  a  phonograph. 

1857  J.  H.  GIHON  Geary  tf  Kansas  219  It  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  world  that  their  speeches  were  not  phonographcd  and 
preserved  for  future  generations.  18836.  ROGERS  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxxix.  2-4  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  they 
are  phonographed  in  the  mind  of  God. 

Phonographer  (fonp-grafaa).  [f.  PHONO- 
GR APHY4--ER1.] 

1.  One  who  writes  according  to  sound,  i.  e.  spells 
phonetically ;  a  phonetist.  rare~*. 

1851  TRENCH  Study  Words  vii.  215  The  word  'temps'! 
from  which  the  phonographers  eject  the/  as  superfluous. 

2.  spec.  One  who  uses  phonography  (sense  a); 
a  shorthand  writer  (in  Pitman's  system). 

1845  I.  PITMAN  Man.  Phonogr.  49  Phonographers  who 
wish  to  become  reporters,  should,  from  the  commencement, 
cherish  reporting  habits.    1863  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  09  The 
.  .phonographers  that  reported  its  deliberations  were  sworn 
to  secrecy. 

8.  '  One  who  uses  or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
phonograph'  (Cent.  £>ict.).  rare. 

Phonographic  (f<?°n0grse'fik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic  :  see  -GRAPHIC.] 

1.  Representing,  or  consisting  of  characters  repre- 
senting, spoken  sounds  ;  phonetic. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Phonographic,  phonographical,  descriptive 
of  the  sounds  of  the  voice.  1866  Kcader  No.  164.  177/1 
Chinese  phonographic  devices.  1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alphabet 
I.  i.  6  Although  our  own  writing  has  reached  the  alphabetic 
stage,  yet  we  still  continue  to  employ  a  considerable  number 
ofphonographic  and  ideographic  signs. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  using  phonography  (Pit- 
man's system  of  phonetic  shorthand). 

1840  I.  PITMAN  Phonography  6  The  Phonographic  signs 
for  the  simple  articulations.  1849  —  Man.  Phonogr.  5  The 
pupil  should  first  learn  the  Phonographic  Letters,  taking 
them  in  the  natural  order  of  pronunciation.  1853  —  (title) 
Phonographic  Reporter's  Companion. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  a  phono- 
graph.    Also  fig. 

1878  T.  A.  EDISON  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  532  They 
are  required  to  do  no  more  by  the  phonographic  method. 
1900  Westm.  Gac.  31  May  2/3  The  Vienna  Academy  of 
Sciences  is.  .going  to  set  up  phonographic  archives.  There 
are  to  be  three  sections  of  phonograms. 

So  Phonogra •  phical  a.  rare~°. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Phonographic,  Phonographical. 

Phonogra'phically,<z<fo.  [f. PHONOGRAPHIC  : 
see  -ICALLY.]  Tn  a  phonographic  manner. 

1.  According  to  or  by  means  of  phonography 
(Pitman's  system  of  shorthand). 

1845  I.  PITMAN  Man.  Phonogr.  42  If  we  write  phono- 
graphically, we  must,  at  least,  name  our  letters  phonetically. 

2.  By  means  of  the  phonograph. 


1879  Sat.  tins.  Rev.  6  Sept  568/2  Mr.  Sankey's  voice  in 
'  Hold  the  Fort ',  phonographically  preserved  on  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil.  1882-3  Schaffs  EncycL  Rellg.  Knou<l.  1446  A 
volume  of  his  sermons,  phonographically  reported. 

Phonographist  (fonp-grafist).  [f.  next  +  -IST.] 
=  PHONOGRAPHER  2. 

[1847  WEBSTER,  Phonographist,  one  who  explains  the  laws 
of  the  voice.)  1864  Ibid.,  Phonographist,one  who  is  versed  in 
phonography ;  a  phonographer.  1897  Daily  Wcuts  20  Feb. 
10/6  Young  lady  seeks  Engagement  as  Typist  and  Phono- 
graphist, Remington  or  Cahgrapb.  Speed  60  and  100. 

Phonography  (fonp-grafi).  [f.  Gr.  •fxwi)  voice 
(see  PHONO-)  +  -GRAPHY.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  writing  according  to 
sound,  or  so  as  to  represent  the  actual  pronun- 
ciation ;  phonetic  spelling.  1  Obs. 

1701  J.  JONES  (HIM  Practical  Phonography:  or,  the  new 
Art  of  Rightly  Spelling  and  Writing  Words  By  the  Sound 
thereof,  and  of  Rightly  Sounding  and  Reading  Words  By 
the  Sight  thereof.  1851  TRENCH  Study  Words  vii.  215  The 
same  attempt  to  introduce  phonography  has  been  several 
times  made. 

2.  spec.  The  system  of  phonetic  shorthand  in- 
vented by  Isaac  Pitman  in  1837  :  so  named  by  him 
in  1840;  Pitman's  shorthand. 

1840  I.  PITMAN  (title)  Phonography,  or  writing  by  sound ; 
being  a  natural  method  of  writing,  applicable  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  a  complete  system  of  short  hand.  1847  —  Hist. 
Shorthand  in  Man.  Phonography  §  1 5  (1889)  8  Phonography 
is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  reporter  alone,  but  is 
.  .well  suited  for  letter-writing  and  general  composition. 

3.  The  automatic  recording  of  sounds,  as  by  the 
PHONAUTOGRAPH,  or  the  recording  and  reproduc- 
tion of  them  by  the  PHONOGRAPH;  the  construction 
and  use  of  phonographs. 

1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  xxi.  247  Savage  . .  was 
explaining  to  Sawyer.. a  new  discovery  termed  phonography, 
by  which  sounds  or  vibrations  of  air  are  to  be  taken  down, 
as  they  arise,  upon  the  principle  of  the  photograph.  1886 
CasscUs  Encycl.  Diet.,  Phonography. .  .3.  The  art  of  using, 
or  registering  by  means  of,  the  phonograph ;  the  con- 
struction  of  phonographs. 


PHONOSCOPE. 

t  4.  The  scieniilic  description  of  sound,  or  of  the 
voice  ;  —  PHONOLOGY.  06s.  rare—'. 

1847  i»  WEBSTER.     1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Ltx. 

Phonolite  (toi'n^lait).  Min.  Also  -lyte 
(Dana),  f  f.  PHONO-  +  -LITE  ;  in  F.  phonolilhe 
(1811  in  Ilatz. -Darin.).]  Name  for  various  vol- 
canic rocks  which  ring  when  struck  ;  clinkstone. 

1818-31  WEBSTER,  Phonolite,  sounding  stone  t  a  name  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  klingstein  (jingling  stone).  183* 
I  >K  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  251  Rolled  mastes  of  tra- 
chyte, phonolite,  basalt,  or  volcanic  cinders.  1868-60  DANA 
Min.  359  Phonolyte  (or  clinkstone),  a  compact  grayish  rock, 
often  containing  crystals  of  glassy  feldspar,  and  having  a 
zeolite  in  the  base  along  with  orthoclase. 

Hence  Phonolitlc  (fifrn01rtik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  phonolite. 

1853  TH.  Ross  Humbolafs  Trav.  I.  ii.  99  The  phonoliiic 
ejections  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  1875  A.  SMITH  JVVw 
Hist.  Aberdeen.  L  644  Clinkstone  or  phonolitic  felspar. 

Phonology  (fcnjrlodji).  [f.  Gr.  $xwrj  voice 
(see  PHONO-)  +  -LOGY.  So  f  .phonologic  (Littri).] 
The  science  of  vocal  sounds  ( -  PHONETICS),  esp. 
of  the  sounds  of  a  particular  language ;  the  study 
of  pronunciation  ;  transf.  the  system  of  sounds  in 
a  language. 

1799  E.  FRY  Pantographia  (title.p.),  Specimens  of  all 
well-authenticated  oral  languages ;  forming  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  phonology.  i8j8  in  WEBSTER.  1845  Proc.  Amer. 
Phil.  Sec.  IV.  168  Observations  on  General  Phonology  and 
alphabetical  notation.  186*  MARSH  P.ng.  Lang.  64  In  our 
enquiries  into  extinct  phonologies  we  have  no  such  guide. 

1879  AeUr.  Philol.  Six.  i  Contributions  to  Old  English 
Phonology  and  Etymology. 

Hence  Phoncrlocrer  (rare~°)  =  phonologist;  Pho- 
nolo'iric,  Phonolo'gical  adjs.,  of,  pertaining  or 
relating  to  phonology,  phonetic ;  Phonolo  gically 
adv.,  in  respect  of  phonology,  phonetically  ;  Pho- 
no'logist,  one  learned  in  phonology,  a  phonetist. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *Phottologer,  one  versed  in  phonology ;  a 
phonologist.  1846  WORCESTER,  *Phonologic.  1875  A.  J. 
ELLIS  £.£.  Pronunc.  xi.  1336  Indian  Phonologic  Alphabet. 
i8»8  WEBSTER,  *  Phonological,  pertaining  to  phonology. 

1880  E.  L.  BRANDRETH  in  Academy  19  June  459/2  The  Pra- 
krits., are  separated  from  Sanskrit  by  very  important  pho- 
nological and  other  changes.    1888  Athenzum  26  May  657/3 
Modern  Kentish  . .  is  strikingly  different  *phonologically 
from  the  language  of  the  same  district  as  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     1846  WORCESTER,  'Phonologist.    1880 
R.  G.  WHITE  Every-Day  En£.  137  Alexander  Ellis,  whose 
preeminence  as  a  phonologist  is  questioned  by  no  one. 

Phonometer  (fon^-mrtaj).  [f.  Gr.  tyo\ri\  sound 
(see  PHONO-)  +  nirpov  measure.  Cf.  V.phonometre 
(Diet.  Acad.  1878).]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing or  automatically  recording  the  number  or 
force  of  sound-waves. 

18*3  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  20  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  this  uncertainty  brought,  in  time,  under  mathe- 
matical controul,  by  the  invention  of  a  musical  Phonometer, 
to  indicate  the  precise  strength  of  sound.  1880  Libr.  Univ. 
Knowl.  (N.  Y.)V.268  [Mentioned.. among  the  inventions  of 
Edison].  1885  Pall  Mall  C.  6  June,  The  Ministry  are  the 
most  perfect  phonometer  In  the  world.  Their  decisions 
faithfully  record  the  comparative  strength  of  the  noise  that 
can  be  made  by  either  of  two  conflicting  sections. 

So  Phonometrio  (firanome'trik)  a.,  pertaining 
to  a  phonometer,  or  to  the  measurement  of  sound. 

Fhonophore  (fJ»-n<«b.M).  fhysiol.  [f.  PHONO- 
+  -PHORE 7]  Name  for  the  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
or  auditory  ossicles,  as  transmitting  the  vibrations 
of  sound  to  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear. 

1881  CODES  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Otology  IV.  10. 

So  Phonophorous  (fonp-foras)  a.,  transmitting 
sound-vibrations,  as  the  auditory  ossicles. 

Fhonopore  (f*"-ni?po»j).  [f.  PHONO-  +  Gr. 
vopos  passage.]  Name  of  an  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  electrical  impulses  produced  by  induction, 
as  in  a  telephone,  may  be  used  to  transmit  messages 
along  a  telegraph  wire,  without  interfering  with 
the  current  by  which  ordinary  messages  are  simul- 
taneously transmitted. 

1886  Pall  Mall  C.  27  May  3/1  The  phonopore,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  consists  in  employing  trie  electrical '  induc- 
tion noises '  as  motive  power  to  work  telegraph  instruments, 
or  transmit  the  voice,  or  do  both  at  once,  is  far  more 
remarkable.  1891  C  LANCDON-DAVIES  Explan.  Phonopore 
14,  I.. called  the  cable  coil  instrument  a  Phonopore  (or 
sound  passage).  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Apr.  7/2  By  means 
of  the  phonopore, ..  the  carryinc  capacity  of  the  existing 
telegraph  wires  can  be.  .increased  tenfold. 

Hence  Phonoporic  (-pfrik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  phonopore. 

1886  Manch.  Exam.  31  May  5/5  So  completely  is  the 
phonoporic  current  under  control.  1889  Times  iweekly  ed 


legraphy.    By  its  means  a  phonopore  telephone 
*>,,v*  ....y  be  established  on  any  existing  teUgraph  wire 
on  which   ordinary  telegraph   instruments  arc  already  .at 
work,  without  the  two  systems  in  any  way  interfering  wi 
one  another. 

Phonoscope    (fo»-n*lu7«p).      [f.    PHONC 

-SCOPE.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  quality  of  musi 
strings,  shown  by  M.  Koenig  at  the  Internatio 
Exhibition,  in  1862. 


PHONOTYPE. 

2.  Name  for  various  instruments  or  devices  by 
means  of  which  sound-vibrations  are  indicated  or 
represented  in  a  visible  form. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Phonoscope,  an  instru- 
ment  invented  by  Henry  Edmunds  for  producing  figures  of 
light  from  vibrations  of  sound.  It  consists  essentially  of 
three  parts,  an  induction  coil,  an  interrupter,  and  a  rotary 
vacuum  tube.  1888  Amer.  Ann.  Deaf  'Jan.  84  Forchham- 
mer's  Phonoscope.  Mr.  E.  Walther.  .says  that  it  solves  the 


in  which  some  pupils  speak.    1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Phonoscope, 
a  machine  for  recording  music  as  it  is  played  or  sung. 

3.  =  MICROPHONE. 

PhonotypeCf^'n^tsip),^  [f.  PHONO-  +  TYPE.] 
A  character  or  letter  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  adapted 
for  printing;  (without  a  or  //.),  phonetic  print  or 
type.  Hence  Pho-notype  v.  trans,  to  print  in 
phonotype;  Phonotyper  =  phonotypist  ;  Phono- 
typlo  (-ti'pik),  -ical  adjs.,  pertaining  or  relating 
to  phonotype  or  phonotypy  (whence  Phonotypi- 
cally  adv.)  ;  Pho'notypist  (-taipist),  an  advocate 
or  user  of  phonotype  ;  Pho-notypy  (-taipi),  a 
method  or  system  of  phonetic  printing. 

1844  Phonotypic  Jrnl.  III.  2  Aspirate  h,  as  in  heap; 
"Phonotype  —  H.  1845!.  PITMAN  Matt.  Phonogr,  19  Phono- 
type,  a  printed  letter,  or  sign,  indicative  of  a  particular 
sound,  or  modification  of  sound.  1848  A.  J.  ELLIS  Esenf. 
Fianetics  241  Pica  phonotypes.  x88x  Kansas  Hist.  Coll. 
II.  162  Phonotype  was  with  him  both  a  theory  and  a  prac- 
tice. 1850  Fonetic  Jrnl.  133/2  The  only  way  to  preserve 
the  language  from  further  arbitrary  changes  is  to  *phono- 
type  it.  1845  A.  J.  ELLIS  Plea  Phonot.  28  The  *phonotyper 
.  .having  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  phonotypy.,  will  soon 
be  able  to  read  heterotypy  with  ease.  1843  (title}  The 
*  Phonotypic  Journal.  1858  N.  Y.  Tribune  2  July  3/2  Many 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Phonotypic  '  movement  ' 
advocate  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  old  orthography. 
1845  A.  J.  ELLIS  Plea  Phonot.  5  The  *phonotypical  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds.  1875  —  E.  E.  Pronunc.  1182  note, 
Phonetic  Essays  which  I  published  in  [the  Phonotypic] 
Tournal..  1846  (all  printed  *phonotypica]ly).  1850  Fonetic 

frnl.  74/1  The  Spelling  Reform  which  Phonographers  and 


. 

Phonotypists  are  endeavouring   to  effect,   would  confer 
incalculable  benefits  on  society.    1844  ELLIS  in  Phonotypic 
Jrnl.,  A  Key  to  *Phonptypy  or  printing  by  sound.     1880 
Academy  9  Oct.  255  It  is  printed  in  semi-phonotypy—  in  a    ] 
system  of  spelling  intended  to  bridge  over  the  transition. 

Fhoo  (iu,  fa),  int.    [Another  form  of  PHEW, 
PHO.]     A  vocal  gesture  expressing  contemptuous   j 
rejection. 

1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  iv.  i.  (Arb.)  105 
Phoo  !  that  is  to  raise  the  character  of  Drawcansir.  — 
Chances  v.  iv.  (1682)  61  Phoo  !  y1  are  always  abusing  me. 
1673  [R.  LEIGH)  Transp.  Rek.  20  Phoo  !  reply'd  a  Friend 
of  tne  Transprosers. 

Fhooka,  the  same  as  POOKA. 

||  Ph.OOl.wa,  variant  spelling  of  FULWA. 

c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  05/1  Similar  fats  are  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Bassia  lati/olia,  .  .  and  Bassia  butyracea, 
..the  latter  [is  named]  Phoolwa,  or  vegetable  butter. 

Phoonghie,  -gyee,  etc.  :  see  POONGHIE. 

-phore  (fo»j),  ^in  F.  -phore,  mod.L.  -phorus, 
-phorum,  a.  Gr.  -tpopos,  -ov  bearing,  bearer,  f.  (pip-civ 
to  bear.  A  formative  of  various  technical  and 
scientific  words,  as  carpophore,  semaphore,  gono- 
phore,  phonophore.  Hence  -PHOROUS,  q.  v. 

I  Phorminx    (fpuminks).      [mod.L.,    a.    Gr. 
<t>6piuy[.]      A   stringed   instrnment   of    the   harp 
class  ;  a  kind  of  cithara  or  lyre  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice. 

1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mas.  I.  344  The  cithara  may  in 
ancient  times  have  been  thought  inferior  to  the  phormitix, 
as  the  modern  guitar  is  esteemed  at  present  a  trivial  and 
effeminate  instrument,  when  compared  with  the  double  harp. 
18^6  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  \.  979  We  beat  the  phor- 
minx  till  we  hurt  our  thumbs. 

II  Phornxium  (fpumiom).  Hot.   [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
ipopiuov  a  species  of  plant.]     A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants    (suborder    J-femerocallesei),    comprising    a 
single  variable  species,  P.  tenax,  the  New  Zealand 
flax  ;  see  FLAX  sb.  2  b. 

1852  DE  Bow  So?,th.  tf  West.  Stales  I.  84  The  phormium 
would  doubtless  succeed  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Phorone  (forJu-n).  Chem.  [Shortened  (by 
Gerhardt)  from  CAMPHOKONE.]  ta.  A  substance, 
C,H1(O,  obtained  by  distilling  calcium  camphorate  ; 
now  called  camphor-phorone  ;  b.  An  isoroer  of 
this  substance,  diisopropylidene  acetone,  a  colour- 
less oil  with  aromatic  odour. 

1859  FOWNES  Man.  Chem.  527  Phorone  contains  Ci8HuO2 
1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  I.  733  Camplwrone,  Phorone 
(Gerhardt)  ..  C9HnO  ..a  colourless  or  yellowish  oil,  very 
mobile,  lighter  than  water. 

Hence  Phoro-uio  acid,  CnHjjO,,  acrystallizable 
acid  obtained  from  camphic  acid. 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1574. 

Fhoronomy  (forp-nomi).  Physics,  [ad.  mod.L. 
phoronomia  (Hermann  1716)  =  Ger.,  F.  phoro- 
nomie,  i,  Gr.  (j>opd  motion  (f.  <pip-(iv  to  bear,  carry) 
+•  -nomia  :  cf.  astronomia  ASTRONOMY.]  The 
purely  geometrical  theory  of  motion  ;  the  branch 
of  mechanics  that  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
considered  absolutely  ;  kinematics. 
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[1716  HERMANN  (title}  Phoronomia,  seu  de  Viribus  et 
Motibus  Corporum  solidorum  et  liquidorum.]  1877  ^" 
CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  11.  xii.  489  Matter  guantitatively 
denned,  is  the  moveable  in  space.  In  this  point  of  view  it 
is  the  object  of  a  science  we  may  call  '  Phoronomy '.  1892 
Nature  24  Mar.  486/2  The  letter  of  Dr.  Besant . .  suggests 
strong  reasons  for  employing  the  word  phoronomy  in  the 
place  of  kinematics. 

Hence  Phorono'mic  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  phoro- 
nomy, kinematic ;  Phorono'mics  sb.  =  phoronomy ; 
Phorono'inically  adv.,  in  respect  of  or  in  relation 
to  phoronomy ;  kinematically. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Phoronotnia.  or  Phoronomics, 
a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  science  of  motion. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  946/2  Phoronomic.  1893  McCoR- 
MACK  tr.  MacKs  Sc,  Mechanics  166  Phoronomically  similar 
structures. 

Phoroscope  (fp-r&koup).  [f.  Gr.  <pop6-s  adj. 
bearing  +  aninros  view,  sight.]  An  instrument  for 
reproducing  a  visual  image  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  electricity.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

-phorOUS  (foras),  combining  element,  f.  mod.L. 
-phor-us,  Gr.  -<pop-os,  F.  -phoi'e  +  -ous,  forming 
adjs.  related  to  sbs.  in  -PHORE,  with  the  sense 
'-bearing';  synonymous  with -FERGUS,  but  properly 
used  only  in  words  derived  from  Gr.,  e.g.  carpo- 
phorous, cladophorous,  oophorous,  phonophorous , 
phragmophorous ,  etc. 

FhorozO'Oid.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  <popo-f  bearing  + 
ZOOID.]  One  of  the  '  foster  forms  '  in  the  sexual 
generation  of  Ascidians  of  the  order  Thaliacea. 

1888  HERDMAN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  615/2  Foster  forms 
(phorozooids),  which  . .  do  not  become  sexually  mature,  but 
.  .are  set  free  as  cask-shaped  bodies  with  eight  muscle  bands 
and  a  ventral  outgrowth . .  formed  of  the  stalk  by  which  the 
body  was  formerly  united  to  the  nurse. 

t  PhOB-.  Chem.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  <pws  light.]  Used 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to  form  names  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, into  which  he  considered  light  to  enteras  an 
element.  Such  were  phosa'cid,  phosmirriate, 
phosmuria-tic  a.,  phosnrtrio  a.,  phoso'xyd, 
phoso'xydable  a.,  phoso'xydate  v.,  phos- 
o'xygen,  phoso-xygenate  v.,  etc. :  see  the  quots. 

1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  $  Med. 
Knowl.  89  All  the  combinations  of  phosoxygen  that  have 
acid  properties  are  denoted  by  the  names  of  phosacids. 
Ibid.  90  The  different  quantities  of  phosoxygen  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  phosoxyds  and  phosacids.  Ibid.  96 
It  is  evident . .  that  phosnitric  acid  is  a  compound  of  light, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Ibid.  108  Phosmuriate  of  Potash  is 
compounded  of  phosmuriatic  acid  and  potash.  Ibid.  71  The 
phosoxydable  base  remains  pure.  Ibid.  116  Gold  becomes 
phosoxydated  by  attracting  light  and  oxygen  from  the 
muriatic  phosacid.  Ibid.  109  Muriatic  acid  is  never  phos- 
oxygenated.  1879  Cassclts  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  314/2  'Phos. 
oxygen '  (such  was  the  name  he  [Davy]  put  upon  the  ordinary 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere). 

Phos,  phoss,  also  phos.,  foss,  slang  or  colloq. 
abbreviation  of  PHOSPHORUS  :  now  esp.  applied  to 
phosphorus  necrosis  :  see  PHOSSY. 

xSix  Lex  Balatr.,  Plios  bottle,  a  bottle  of  phosphorus : 
used  by  housebreakers  to  light  their  lanthorns.  Ding  the 
phos j  throw  away  the  bottle  of  phosphorus.  1812  J.  H. 
VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Foss  or  plios,  a  phosphorus  bottle  used 
by  cracksmen  to  obtain  a  light. 

1892  Star  18  Jan.  2/5  The  manager  denied  she  had  'got 
the  phos.'  and  refused  any  money. 

PhosgeneCfc'sidsm).  Chem.  Also -gen  (-d^en). 
[f.  Gr.  (pas  light  +  -gene,  -GEN  (in  hydrogen(e,  etc.). 
In  F.  phosgene.]  A  name  for  the  gas  carbon  oxy- 
chloride,  COC12,  originally  obtained  by  exposing 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  to 
the  sun's  rays.  Also  called  phosgene  fas. 

1812  J.  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans.  6  Feb.  151  It  will  be 
necessary  to  designate  it  by  some  simple  name.  I  venture 
to  propose  that  of  phosgene,  or  phosgene  gas ;  from  <(>o>?, 
light,  and  yii/ojuai,  to  produce,  which  signifies  formed  by 
light.  1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  362  Being  produced  by 
the  agency  of  light,  it  was  called  by  Dr.  [John]  Davy 
phosgene  gas,  but  as  it  exhibits  distinctly  acid  properties, 
it  has  since  been  better  termed  Mora-carbonic  acid.  1898 
G.  McGowAN  tr.  Meyer's  Hist.  Chem.  425  Carbon  oxy- 
cbloride  or  phosgene,  .was  first  prepared  by  Davy  in  1811. 

Ph.08geni.te  (fjrsdg/hait).  Min.  [Named  1820; 
f.  prec.  +  -ITE  !.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  nearly 
equal  parts  of  carbonate  and  chloride  of  lead, 
occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals. 

1849  NICOL  Min.  379  Phosgenite,  Breithaupt!  Corneous 
lead,  Jameson.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  51  703  Phosgenite.. 
Dissolves  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid.  1896  CHESTER 
Diet.  Min.,  Phosgenite,  chloro-carbonate  of  lead,  occurring 
in  brilliant,  white  or  yellow  crystals. 

Phosmuriate  to  Phosoxygen :  see  PHOS-. 

Phosph-  =  PHOSPHO-,  combining  form  of  PHOS- 
PHORUS in  Chem.;  \ien<xphospka»i,  -ate,  -ide,  -ine, 
-its,  -onium,  -ure,  -uret,  -yl,  etc. 

Pliospham  (ffsfsem).  Chem.  [f.  PHOSPH-  + 
AM(MONIA).]  The  nitril  of  phosphoric  acid 
(PHN2);  a  white,  reddish,  or  yellowish-red  powder. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  497  Phospham  ..  is  a 
bulky  powder,  white  if  moisture  has  been  carefully  excluded 
during  its  preparation,  reddish  in  the  contrary  case. 

Phosphate  (fp'sf/t).  Chem.  Also  8-9  phos- 
phat.  [a.  Y. phosphate  (G.  de  Morveau  Nomencl. 
Ch.  1787),  f.  PHOSPH-  +  -ATE*.]  A  salt  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 


PHOSPHINE. 

1795  PEARSON  in  I'hil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  335  The  bidcrite 
of  Bergman  ;  which  is  now  believed  to  be  phosphate  of  iron. 
1799  Mctl,  yritl.  I.  280  The  phosphat  of  mercury  has  long 
been  known  as  a  chemical  preparation.  1826  HKNRY  .£/£«/. 
Client.  I.  590  Phosphate  of  lirne  derives  importance  from  its 
being  the  principal  ingredient  of  animal  bones,  of  which  it 
constitutes  about  86  per  cent.  1869  Roscot  Elem.  Chem. 
(1871)  219  Calcium  phosphate,  or  bone  phosphate. 

b.  In  //.  applied  esp.  to  the  phosphates  of  lime 
or  iron  and  alumina,  as  constituents  of  cereals,  etc. 

1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Phys.  §32  One  great  source  of  the 
value  of  guano,,  .and  many  artificial  manures,  is  the  phos- 
phates they  supply  to  the  soil.    1870  YEATS  ffat.  Hist. 
Canon.  37  Soils  derived  from  rocks  devoid  of  phosphates 
cannot  produce  cereals.     1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phosphates, 
saccharatcd  -wheat, . .  the  organic  phosphates  and  cerealin 
dissolved  out  of  bran,  and  mixed  with  milk-sugar. 

Phosphated  (ffsfcited),  a.  Min.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED!.]  Converted  into  a  phosphate;  combined 
with  or  containing  phosphoric  acid. 

1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  551  Sulphat  and  sulphite. . .  I  should 
propose  to  render  these  terms  into  the  adjectives  sulphated 
and  sulphitous ;  [so]  phosphat  and  phosphite  will  form 
phosphated  and  phosphitous.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
1888  Nature  20  Dec.  192/1  On  the  phosphated  deposits 
of  Montay  and  Forest.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phospliated,  . . 
applied  in  Mineralogy  to  a  base  that  has  become  converted 
into  a  phosphate  by  combining  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphatic  (fpsfse-tik),  a.  [f.  PHOSPHATE 
(or  mod.L.  phosphdt-tim)  +  -1C.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of,  or  containing  a  phosphate. 

_/\  diathesis,  a  bodily  condition  predisposing  to  the  excre- 
tion of  phosphates  in  the  urine ;  cf.  PHOSPHATURIA.  /*. 
nodules,  hard  rounded_  lumps  containing  phosphate  of  lime, 
of  fossil  origin,  found  in  certain  strata,  now  used  as  manure. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.Clin.  Sled.  iv.  50  Certain  derange- 
(  merits  o_f  the  urinary  functions,  such  as  the  phosphatic  and 
lithic  diatheses.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  83/2  The 
tonsils  are  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  phosphatic  deposit. 
1859  DARWIN  Orif.  Spec.  x.  (1878)  287  The  presence  of  phos- 
phatic nodules . .  in  some  of  the  lowest  azoic  rocks,  probably 
indicates  life  at  these  periods.  1866  Reader  7  July  635  The 
dark  phosphatic  nodules  are  usually  named  coprohtes. 

f2.  Phosphatic  acid,  'a  name  applied  to  the 
syrupy  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous 
acids,  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus in  moist  air',  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  acid ;  also  called  hypophosphoric  acid.  Obs. 

1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  370  The  acid  thus  obtained 
is  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids,  &c. 
Dulong.  .believes  it  to  De  a  distinct  compound,  for  which  he 
has  proposed  the  name  of  phosphatic  acid.  1836-41  BRANDE 
Chem.  (ed.  5)  489.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  499. 

Fhosphatize  (ffsfatsiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ZE.]  trans.  To  reduce  to  the  form  or  condition 
of  a  phosphate;  to  treat  with  phosphates. 

1883  Nature  XXVIII.  433/2  The  majority  of  the  Jurassic 
fossils  are  not  phosphatised  at  all.  1884  Science  16  May  587/1 
These  fossils  are  phosphatized  more  or  less  completely. 

Hence  Phosphatiza'tion,  the  action  of  phospha- 
tizing;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  phosphatized. 

1883  Nature  XXVIII.  433/2  That  the  phosphatisation  of 
the  Upware  coprolites  was  effected  at  some  distance  from 
their  present  billet. 

||FllOSpliatTiria(fpsfatiu<i-ria).  Path.  [f.  PHOS- 
PHATE (or  mod.L.  phosphal-unt)  +  -iiria,  f.  Gr.  ovpov 
urine.]  A  morbid  state  evidenced  by  the  excess  of 
phosphates  in  the  urine.  Hence  Pnosphatu'ric  a. 

1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med,  (ed.  6)  92  Hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  used  in  phosphaturia.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  254 
Much  the  same  symptoms  as  the  polyuric  and  phosphaturic 
classes.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  vii.  (ed.  4) 
378  A  phosphatic  sediment  does  not  imply  phosphaturia. 

Fhosphene  (fjp'sfih).  [mod.  (F.  phosphine) 
irreg.  f.  Gr.  <pws  light  +  ifaiv-av  to  make  to  appear.] 
An  appearance  of  rings  of  light  produced  by  pres- 
sure on  the  eyeball,  due  to  irritation  of  the  retina. 

1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  ix.  222  Pressure  on  any  part  of  the 
retina  produces  a  luminous  image,  which  lasts  as  long  as 
the  pressure,  and  is  called  a  phospbene.  x88x  LE  CONTE 
Sight  i.  iv.  67  Press  the  finger  into  the  internal  corner  of  the 
eye :  you  perceive  a  brilliant  colored  spectrum  in  the  field  of 
view  on  the  opposite  or  external  side,,  .[having]  a  deep-steel, 
blue  center,  with  a  brilliant  yellow  border... These  colored 
spectra  have  been  called  phosphenes. 

Phospher,  obs.  form  of  PHOSPHOB. 

Phosphethyl  (f(rsfe=J>il).  Chem.  [f.  PHOSPH- 
+  ETHYL.]  A  compound  of  phosphorus  and  ethyl. 
Hence  Phosphethylic  a. 

1859  Fownes'  Man.  Chem.  387  Phosphethyl.— The  com. 
pounds  of  ethyl  and  phosphorus.   1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem. 
III.  147  On  decomposing  this  salt  cautiously  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  tne  phosphethylic  acid  is  liberated.    1866- 
77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  589  Ethylphosphoric  Acid,  also 
called  Phosphethylic  or  PhospkoTjinic  acid,  CiH7POi. 

Phosphide  (ffsfaid).  Chem.  [f.  PHOSPH-  + 
-IDE.]  A  combination  of  phosphorus  with  another 
element  or  a  radical.  (Earlier  name  phosphuret.} 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  laerf.  Chem.  65  Phosphides.— Com- 
pounds  of  phosphorus  with  the  other  elements  are  very 
numerous.  ci86s  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  371/2  It  may  be., 
prepared  from  the  phosphide  of  calcium.  1881  Metal  World 
No.  12.  1 86  The  phosphide  of  iron  only  begins  to  be  decom- 
posed after  all  silicon  and  carbon  is  gone. 

Phosphine  (fp-sfain).  Chem.  [f.  PHOSPH-  + 
-INE  6,  used  to  form  a  term  analogous  to  AMINE.] 

1.  A  name  for  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  PH3 
(as  an  analogue  of  ammonia,  NH,). 


PHOSPHINIC. 

,873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed  n)  225  Phosphinc  is  ana- 
loguus  in  some  of  its  chemical  relations  to  ammoniacal  gas. 

2.  A  phosphorus  ammonia ;  a  compound  having 
the  structure  of  an  amine,  with  phosphorus  in  place 
of  nitrogen:  e.g.  monoethyl  phosphine,  CjHvlMIa, 
diethyl  phosphine  (C.Hjj-P-H,  triethyl  phosphine 
(CjHjOyP,  etc. 

1871  Roscos  Elem.  Chem.  xxxi.  340  The  following  table 
shows  the  similarity  between  amines  and  phosphines.  Ibid., 
Phosphine  iodide,  PCtHiHtl.  1898  G.  McUowAS  tr.  Meyers 
Hist.  Chem.  469  The  phosphines  and  phosphomum  bases 
first  became  known  through  the  classical  and  comprehensive 
researches  of  A.  W.  Hofmann. 

Hence  Pho»phi-nlc  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from  phosphine ;  in  phosphinic  acid,  any 
one  of  various  acids  formed  from  the  primary  and 
secondary  phosphines  by  fixation  of  3  and  2  atoms 
of  oxygen  respectively. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  956  Phosphinic  acids.  1881 
/Hit.  VIII.  11.  1581  The  phosphinic  acids  of  the  fatty  series 
have  already  been  described. 

Phosphite  (fp-sfait).  Chem.  [a.  f.  phosphite 
(G.  de  Morveau  Nomencl.  Ch.  1787),  f.  PHOSPH- 
+  -ITE  l.]  A  salt  of  phosphorous  acid. 

1799  HoomiMed.  Diet.,  Phosphites,,  -salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  phosphorous  acid  with  different  bases ; 
thus,  aluminous  phosphite,  ammoniacal  phosphite,  &c. 
1808  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  88  In  one  case 
sulphurets.  and  sulphites,  and  in  the  other  phosphurets, 
and  phosphites  of  potash,  are  generated.  1808  HENRY  /-///. 
Chem.  (ea.  5)  203  1  he  phosphites  differ  considerably  in  their 
characters  from  phosphates.  1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  133 
Phosphorous  acid,  or  hydric  phosphite,  H3POr 

Fhospho-  (ff'sfo),  before  a  vowel  PHOSPB-, 
combining  form,  shortened  from  PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphocha  Icite  Mill.,  =  PHOSPHOROCHALCITE  ; 
Fhosphogly -cerate,  a  salt  of  phosphoglyceric 
acid  =  glycerophosphate ;  Phosphoglyce'rio  acid 
— glycerophosphoric  ««V/(see  GLYCERO-)  ;  Phospho- 
llte,  synonym  of  Phosphoniolybdate,  a  salt  of 
phosphomolybdic  acid ;  Pliosphomolybdic  acid, 
or  permolybdic  phosphate  (aPjO^SMoOa-eHjO), 
a  lemon-yellow  salt  produced  by  the  action  of 
molybdic  trioxide  on  phosphoric  acid ;  Phospho- 
tu  ngstic  acid,  an  acid  of  the  form  PjOj-jrWOj. 
^H2O ;  t  Pho»phovi-iilo  acid,  old  synonym  of 
ethylphosphoric  acid,  (CjH3)H2PO4 ,  a  colourless,  in- 
odorous, viscid  oil,  with  a  biting  sour  taste,  produced 
by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  on  alcohol  or  ether. 
Phospho-wolfra  mic  a.  ~  phospholungstic. 

1901  Westm.  Gas.  5  Jai 
glycerophosphate  of  sodii 
and  other  chemical  com 

Elem.  Chem.  III.  378  *Phosphoglyceric  acid  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  1856  Ibid.  II.  783  The 
'Phosphomolybdate  of  Soda  is  an  extremely  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  salt  of  ammonium  in  solution.  1878 
KINGZETT  Anint.  Chem.  207  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  with  ^phosphomolybdic  acid.  1884  A  tkcnacuin 
26  Apr.  584/3  With  regard  to  strychnine.. *phosphotungstic 
acid  will  give  a  distinct  precipitate  with  one-two-hundred- 
thpusandthofagrain.  1899  CAGNKY  tr.  Jaksch'sClin.Diagtt. 
vii.(ed.  4)  369  Kreatinin  isa  base  which  forms  highly  charac- 
teristic compounds  with  acids,  such  as  phosphotungstic  and 
phosphomolybdic.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Ore.  Bodies 
iS6  Phosphovinate  of  barytes  was  the  salt  which  M.  Pelouze 
chiefly  studied,  and  by  means  of  which,  he  determined  the 
composition  of  *phosphovinic  acid.  1866-77  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  589  Ethylphosphoric  Acid,  also  called  Phosph- 
tthytic  or  Phosphovinic  acid.  1878  KlNCZETT  Anim.  Chem. 
276  By  precipitation  of  its  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with 
*phosphowolframic  acid. 

Fhosphoninm  (fcsf<?>>-nu5m).  Chem.  [f.  PHOS- 
PH(ORUS  +  ending  of  AMMONIUM.]  A  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  PH4 ,  analogous 
to  ammonium,  entering  as  a  monovalent  radical 
into  many  compounds,  as  phosphonium  iodide, 
I'l I, [ ;  also  applied  to  compounds  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  organic  radicals,  as 
tetramelhylphosphonium,  P(CHS)4,  tetrethylphos- 
phoniun:,  P(C2H.)..  methyltriethylphosphonium, 
«^HtX&H.),,  etc. 

1866-77  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  607  Monophosphoniums, 

f  the  type  R(PI,  analogous  to  iodide  of  tetrethylammo- 
nium.  Ibid.  615  (heading)  Ethylphosphoniums.  Ibid.  620 
Diphpsphoniums.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xxxi.  539 
)btamed.. by  acting  upon  phosphonium  iodide,  PHiI,  with 
ethyl  iodide  in  presence  of  zinc  oxide. 

Hence  Phospho-nio  a.  [cf.  sulphomc],  in  phos- 
plwnic  acid,  any  one  of  several  compounds  derived 
from  phosphoric  acid  by  the  replacement  of 
hydroxyl  (OH)  by  a  hydrocarbon  group  :  e.  g. 
btnzcne  phosphonic  acid,  C,H5.P(OH)aO.  Some- 
times called  phosphinic,  OT  phosphenilic  acid. 

Phosphor  (ffsffu),  sb.  (a.)  Also  7  -pher,  -fer, 
8  -phore.  [ad.  i.. phosphor-us  PHOSPHORUS.  Cf.  F. 
phosphore  (1680  in  Hatz..Darm.),  Ger.  phosphor. ] 
1.  (With  capital  P.)  The  morning  star;  the 
planet  Venus  when  appearing  before  sunrise; 
Lucifer.  Also ^5^.  Now  only  poet. 

i  COWLEY  Davideisn.  763  They  saw  this  Phosphors 


1901  IVestm.  Gnz.  5  Jan.  7/2  Aged  patients,  .dosed  with 
glycerophosphate  of  sodium  and  phosphoglycerate  of  lime 
and  other  chemical  combinations.  1857  W.  A.  MILLER 


mfant-hght,  and  knew  It  bravely  usher'd  in  a  Sun  as 
New.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  178/1  Plato's 
•P'fram  on  Aster^  A  Phospher  'mongst  the  Living,  late 
wen  UkOU,  Hut  Shm'st  among  the  Dead  a  Hesper  now. 
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1734  WATTS  Relig.  Jm.  (1789)  257  Still  Phosphor  glitters, 
and  still  Syrius  burns.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cxxi, 
Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  nijght.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mrq.  ff  Mtrch.  I.  x.  309  That  which  men  have  seen  in 
early  skies,  Ere  Phosphor  in  the  abyss  of  perfect  purple  dies, 

t 2.  Anything  that  phosphoresces,  or  emits  light 
without  sensible  heat :  =  PHOSPHORUS  2.  Obs. 

1705  HAUKSBF.E  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  3131  Shewing 
that  it  requires  not  so  thin  a  Medium,  as.  .in  the  Torricillian 
Experiment,  to  produce  the  Mercurial  Phosphore.  01711 
KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  288  No  Light  was  there 
but  what  the  Phosphors  raise.  1819  KEATS  Lamia  152 
Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear,  . .  Flashed 
phosphor  and  sharp  sparks. 

3.  =  PHOSPHORUS  (sense  3) ;  esp.  in  phosphor- 
bronze,  -copper,  -tin,  -zinc,  alloys  of  phosphorus 
with  the  metals  named  :  see  BRONZE,  etc. 

f  B.  as  adj.  Light-bearing,  light-giving ;  phos- 
phorescent. Obs.  (Also  hyphened.) 

1804  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Conversations,  etc.  I.  117  Steady 
and  clear  thy  phosphor  brilliance  burns.  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER 
Poems  185  Some  gleams  of  phosphor-light  it  shews,  c  1820 
S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Como  21  And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor* 
sea  Numberless  barks. 

fFho-sphorami  de.  Chcm.  Obs.  =  PHOSPBAMIDE. 

1866  DOLING  Anint.  Chew.  17  If  we  replace  them  by  ami* 
dogen  we  obtain  phosphoramide. 

tPhosphora-na.  Chem.  Obs.  Term  applied  by 
Davy  to  a  combination  of  one  part  of  phosphorus 
with  two  of  chlorine  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.).  So 
t  Fhosphorane,  a  compound  of  one  part  of 
phosphorus  with  one  of  chlorine. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  in  Phosphorus  burnt  in 
chlorine  in  excess,  forms  a  white  volatile  substance,  which 
1  have  named  phosphorana.  1815  W.  HENRY  Elem.  Chem. 
(ed.  7)  II.  xv.  14  Both  these  compounds  were  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  who  has  termed  the  latter  phosphorane  and 
the  former  phosphorana. 

f  Pho-sphorate,  sb.  Chem.  Obs.  =  PHOSPHATE. 

£1865  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  334/2  We  find  in  this  liquid .. phos- 
phorates, .of  the  alkalies. 

Phosphorate  (fjrsfdreit),  v.  Chem.  [f.  PHOS- 
PHOR-US +  -ATE  3.]  Orig.  and  chiefly  in  ///.  a. 
Pho-sphorated  (  -  F.  phosphorf). 

1.  trans.  To  combine  or  impregnate  with  phos- 
phorus. 

1789  WALKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  210  The  frigorific 
mixture . .  composed  of  phosphorated  natron  and  nitrated    I 
ammonia  dissolved  in  the  diluted  nitrous  acid.    1791  PEARSON 
ibid.  LXXXI.  334  The  liquid,  .seemed  to  contain  a  little 
phosphorated  lime.      1836  SMART,  Phosphorate  v.      1858 
MAYNE  Expos,  Lex.,  Phosphorated, ..  having  or  imbued    i 
with  phosphorus.     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  To  render  phosphorescent. 

1817  Perils  •$•  Captivity  (Constable's  Misc.)  59  Aware  that    ! 
the  sea  is  sometimes  phosphorated. 

Fhosphoreal   (f<*f6>nal),  a.     Also  9  (less 
correctly)  -ial.     [f.  (doubtful)  L.  phSsphore-us  (f.   I 
phdsphor-us~)  +  -AL.]     Of  or   pertaining  to  phos- 
phorus ;  resembling  that  of  phosphorus.     Also  fig. 

1746  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  479  The  kindling 
the  phosphoreal  Fire  in  them.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <y  Exp. 
Philos.  IV.  xlix.  331  Its  smell  is  strongly  phosphoreal  or 
sulphureous.  1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  329 
Phosphorial  lustre  beaming  from  their  hair.  1891  G.  MERE- 
DITH One  of  our  Cony.  xix,  Delphica's  phosphorial  enthu- 
siasm for  our  galaxy  of  British  Poets. 

Phosphorent  (fjrsforent),  a.  rare.  [f.  PHOS- 
PHOR-US +  -ENT.]  =  PHOSPHORESCENT  a. 

1841  Frasers  Mag.  XXIV.  25  Where,  shining  as  brightly 
as  phosphorent  ling,  The  forefinger  flashes  the  Fisherman  s 
ring. 

Fhosph.0  reous,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  phosphorus  ;  resembling 
that  of  phosphorus ;  phosphorescent. 

1777  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed.  4)  IV.  26  The  Mollusca . .  by 
their  phosphoreous  quality  illuminate  the  dark  abyss,  re. 
fleeting  lights  to  the  heavens.  iSaa  Blackw.  Mag.  XI. 
187  Their  phosphoreous  effulgence.. drew  our  admiration. 

Phosphoresce  (fpsfore-s),  v.  ff.  PHOSPHOR-US 
+  L.  -Isclre,  formative  of  inceptive  vbs. :  perh. 
inferred  from  phosphorescent,  found  earlier.]  intr. 
To  emit  luminosity  without  combustion  (or  by 
gentle  combustion  without  sensible  heat) ;  to  ex- 
hibit phosphorescence;  to  shine  in  the  dark. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  *  Exp.  Philos.  I.  App.  546  Fluats.. 
when  heated,  phosphoresce.  1848  E.  FORBES  Naked-eyed 
Medusx  76  When  the  Pelagia  phosphoresces,  it  seems  like 
a  great  globe  of  fire  in  the  water.  1879  DANA  Man.  Geol. 
(ed.  3)  58  When  powdered  and  thrown  on  a  shovel  heated 
nearly  to  redness,  it  phosphoresces  brightly. 

fig-  1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVIII.  182 
Luminous  trains  of  idea  which  kindle  and  phosphoresce 
along  its  track.  1858  CARLYLE  Fridk.  Ct.  v.  vii.  I.  618 
Mines  of  native  Darkness  and  Human  Stupidity,  capable 
of  being  made  to  phosphoresce  and  effervesce. 

Hence  Phosphorescing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  79  It  has  not  the  phos. 
phorescing  quality.  189$  Times  21  Jan.  15/1  Able  to  dis- 
sipate . .  luminosity  of  a  phosphorescing  body. 

Phosphorescence  t^fore sens),  [f.  next: 
see  -ENCE.  Cf.  F.  phosphorescence  (in  Bunon, 
01788;  Diet.  Acad.  1835).]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  phosphorescent ;  the  action  of  , 
phosphorescing  or  shining  in  the  dark  without 
combustion  or  sensible  heat. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  27  [Internal  characters 
of  earths  and  stones:]  Phosphorescence.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  j 


PHOSPHORIPEROUS. 

tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  x.  125  All  the  meteors  left  luminous 
traces,.. the  phosphorescence  of  which  lasted  seven  or  eight 
seconds.  1838  '1 .  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  627  When 
two  pieces  of  sugar  are  rubbed  against  each  other  in  the 
dark,  a  strong  phosphorescence  is  visible.  1848  CARPENTER 
Atiim.  Phys,  303  A  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  of 
aquatic  animals  possess  the  property  of  luminosity. ..The 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea.. is  due  to  this  cause.  1874  tr. 
Lommefs  Light  192  This  power  of  shining  in  the  dark  after 
having  been  exposed  to  light  is  termed  phosphorescence. 

Phosphorescent  (fpsfore-sent),  a.  (sb.)  [f. 
PHOSPHOR-US  :  see  -ESCENT.  So  in  Fr.  (Diet.  Acad. 
1835).]  Having  the  property  of  shining  in  the 
dark ;  luminous  without  combustion  or  without 
sensible  heat ;  self-luminous. 

1766  DA  COSTA  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  39  It  detonates  with 
small  phosphorescent  sparks.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char. 
Mm.  (ed.  3)  313  Fluor-spar,  when  heated,  becomes  phos- 
phorescent, or  occasionally  exhibits  this  property  after  having 
been  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle 
xvi.  (1859)  421  The  sea  in  our  neighbourhood  was  strongly 
phosphorescent.  1881  SFOTTISWOODR  in  Nature  13  Oct. 
571/1  Certain  parts  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube  become 
luminous  with  phosphorescent  light. 

fig.  1855  I.  TAYLOR  Restor.  Belief  19  A  man  sits  sur- 
rounded with  the  books  of  all  ages ;  among  these  he  has 
passed  the  best  years  of  his  life.. the  books  are  phosphor- 
escent in  the  view  of  their  possessor.  1859  RUSKIN  Arrows 
ofChace  I.  194  Dim,  phosphorescent,  frightful  superstitions. 
B.  sb.  A  phosphorescent  substance. 

1863  ATKINSON  tr.  Canal's  Physics  vii.  vii.  465  The  best 
phosphorescents  are  ..  diamonds  ..  fluorspar  [etc.l.  1889 
Philos.  Mag.  Ser.  v.  XXVIII.  428  All  of  them  fusible  at  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  phosphorescents  are  prepared. 

Hence  Phosphore  scently  adv. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  \,  The  buttons  sparkled  phosphor- 
escently  in  the  feeble  rays.  1857  Chamb.  Jrtil.  VIII.  308/2 
Content  with  such  political  and  judicial  lights  as  gleam,  as 
it  were  phosphprescently,  from  the  decayed  and  rotten  caput 
mortitum  01  eight  centuries  ago. 

Fhosphoret,  -etted  Chem.,  obs.  var.  PHOS- 

PHURET,  -ETTED. 

Phosphoretic  (fpsfore'tik),<z.  rare.  [f.  PHOS- 
FBORET  or  mod.L.  phosphorlt-um  +  -1C.] 

fl.  —  PHOSPHORESCENT  a.  Obs. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  f,  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xxi.  395  Oyster, 
shells  possessed  the  phosphoretic  quality.  Ibid.  396  A 
phosphoretic  appearance,  produced  by  putrefied  materials 
from  fish  and  vegetables. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  phosphuret ;  combined  with 
phosphorus. 

1883  Daily  News  19  Sept.  3/2  Adapting  the  phosphoretic 
Cleveland  ores  to  the  making  of  steel. 

Phosphorgummite  (fpsforgzrmsit).  Min. 
[Named  1859,  f.  Ger.  phosphor  phosphorus  + 
gumtnit  GUHMITE.]  A  gummite  or  hydrate  of 
uranium  containing  phosphorus. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  Index,  Phosphorgummite,  179. 
1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Min.,  Phosphorgummite, 

Phosphorial :  see  PHOSPHOREAL. 
Phosphoric  (fpsffrik),  a.     [ad.  F.  phosphor- 
ique :  see  PHOSPHOR  and  -1C.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  phosphorus 
(sense  2);  phosphorescent.   [f.phosphoriquei'ibs] 

1784  MORGAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  209  Phosphoric 
bodies  are  very  different.. a  shell  may  be  made  to  lose  all 
its  light  by  exposure  to  heat.  1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathek 
(1868)  no  Those  phosphoric  meteors  that  glimmer  by  night 
in  places  of  interment.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  A>  Inst.  Anint. 
I.  ix.  292  They  [violet  snails]  are  vividly  phosphoric  in  the 
night.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  Ivii,  A  phosphoric  light 
glittered  in  her  Hellenic  eyes. 

fig.  1830  ALFORD  in  Life  (1873)  56  A  thousand  phosphoric 
sparks  of  poetry  leaping  about  in  my  mind.  1847  H.  MILLER 
first  [mpr.  ii.  (1857)  27  The  phosphoric  light  of  genius. 
1900  Pilot  16  June  497/1  That  phosphoric  brilliance  of 
decay  which  brightened  the  court  of  the  second  Charles. 

2.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  element  phos- 
phorus ;  spec,  applied  to  compounds  in  which  phos- 
phorus has  its  higher  valency   (pentavalent),  as 
opp.  to  PHOSPHOROUS  ;  esp.  in  phosphoric  acid  — 
trihydrogen   phosphate,    HjPO,  -  P(OH),O,    a 
colourless,  inodorous,   intensely   bitter    acid   [F. 
acide  phosphorique,  Nomencl.  Chimique,  1787]. 

Phosphoric  anhydride  =  phosphorus  pentoxide,  PjOs,  a 
white  amorphous  powder.  Phosphoric  chloride  -  phosphorus 
pentachlonde,  PCIs,  a  yellowish  solid  substance.  Phosphoric 
elass :  see  quot.  1807. 

1791  TENNANT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  182  When  phos- 
phoric acid  is  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  it  cannot  be 
decomposed  by  distillation  with  charcoal.  1800  tr.  La- 
grange's  Chem.  I.  65  Nitrous  gas  almost  always  detects 


parent  liquid,  and  when  cooled  resembles  the  purest  crystal. 
In  this  state  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  phosphoric  glass. 
This  glass  is  merely  phosphoric  acid  totally  deprived  of 
water.  1876  HARLEV  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  64  Phosphoric 
anhydride  may  be  readily  obtained  by  burning  phosphorus 
in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  1881  LOCKYER  in  Nature  25  Aug. 
397  Complex  groups  .  .  like  phosphoric  chloride. 

t  Phospho-rical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.1  Light-bearing. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Column  ?*«*'"%' 
JSm,  a  light-hcuse:  or  a  follow  column,  built  on  a  rock, 
..  or  other  eminence,  to  serve  as  a  lantern  to  a  port 


ing  phosphorus. 
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PHOSPHURANYLITE. 


l(6l  Metal  World  No.  12.  186  After  the  removal  of  the 
phosphoriferous  cinder,  spiegeleisen  was.. added,  in  order 
to  reduce  any  oxide  of  iron . .  dissolved  in  the  fluid  metal. 

Phosphorism  (ffsioriz'm).     £a.  F.  phosphor- 
isuie  (Buffon,  a  1788)  :  see  -ISM.] 
fl.  —  PHOSPHORESCENCE.  Obs. 

1790  Monthly  Rev,  III.  547  (Mem.  Phil.  Soc.,  Lausanne) 
On  the  Phosphorism  of  Fossil  Substances,  excited  by  Fric- 
tion. 1792  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  *&  From  this  time 
1  find  nothing  relative  to  the  phosphorism  of  bodies,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  Path.  A  diseased  state  of  the  system  caused 
by  phosphorus;  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning. 

1897  AUbntCs  Syst.  Med.  II.  921  Phosphorus  poisoning 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  latter  malady,  known  as 
phosphorism  t  is  principally  met  with  in  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  Ibid.  924  Children 
of  parents  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  and 
tainted  with  phosphorism. 

Fhosphorist  (fjrsforist).  [ad.  Sw.  fosforist, 
{.  Svf./os/oros  PHOSPHORUS  +  -IST  :  see  quot.]  One 
ofaschool  of  poetic,  idealistic,  and  romanticSwedish 
writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  ipth  century. 

1887  GOSSE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  757/1  These  young  men 
had  at  first  to  endure  bitter  opposition,  .but  they,  .answered 
back  in  their  magazines  '  Polyfem  '  and '  Fosforos '  01810-13). 
They  were  named  '  Fosforisterna '  (Phosphorists)  from  the 
latter.  . .  Among  the  Phosphorists,  Atterbom  was  the  man 
of  most  genius. 

Phosphorite  (fp-sforeit).  Min.  [Named  1 796, 
f.  PHOSPHOR-US  +  -HE1.]  A  name  originally  applied 
by  Kirwan  to  APATITE,  or  native  phosphate  of 
lime ;  now  restricted  to  a  non-crystallized  variety 
from  Estremadura,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  1. 129  ist  Family.  Phosphorite, 
Apatite  of  Werner.  1854  BUSHNAN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Org. 
Nat.  I.  43  The  phosphate  of  lime  exists  . .  under  two  forms 
—namely,  apatite  and  phosphorite.  1876  PAGE  Adv. 
Text'bk.  Geol.  xi.  196  The  system  yields,  .phosphorite  con- 
taining 45  to  64  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime.  i88a  Academy 
27  May  382/1  Mammalian  remains  found  in  the  phosphorite 
deposits  of  Quercy. 

Hence  Phosphori-tic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  phosphorite.  1858  in  MAYNE. 

Phosphorite  (ffsforeiz),  ».  [a.  F.  phos- 
phoriser  (Lavoisier),  f.  PHOSPHOR-US  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  combine  or  impregnate  with  phos- 
phorus; orig.  and  chiefly  in  ppl.a.  Pho'sphorized. 

1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  «t  Med. 
Knowt.  143  The  luminous  appearance  ..  which  Lavoisier 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  phosphorised  hydrogen.  1807 
T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  (ed.  3)  II.  393  This  phosphomed  alcohol 
exhales  the  odour  of  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas.  1836 
T.  M.  GULLY  Magendie's  Fornml.  (ed.  2)  185  He  has.  .seen 
benefit  derived  from  frictions  with  phosphorized  ointment. 
1898  Westm.  Gaz.  4  June  7/1,  I  had  just  come  from  the 
bedside  of  a  girl . .  whose  breath  was  phosphorised  and  so 
offensive  as  to  prevent  her  family  living  in  the  same  room. 

2.  To  make  phosphorescent ;  to  cause  to  phos- 
phoresce.    Hence  Pho-sphorizing  vbl.  sl>. 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  59  He  did  not,  like 
Sterne,  bid  the  '  lights  of  science '  phosphorize  corruption. 
1895  Daily  News  at  Jan.  2/3  Experiments  to  prove  the 
phosphorising  of  non-phosphorescent  materials  by  immer- 
sion in  liquid  air  at  low  temperature  were  made  in  the  dark. 

Fhpsphoro-,  combining  form  of  PHOSPHORUS, 
entering  into  the  formation  of  chemical  and  other 
terms :  e.  g.  Phosphorochalcite  (fy  sfor»k£e-ls3it) 
Min.  [Gr.  xa^"-°s  copper],  hydrous  phosphate 
of  copper,  closely  related  to  Dihydrite  and  Ehlite. 
Phosphorog-enic  (-dge-nik),  a.,  causing  phosphor- 
escence ;  spec,  applied  to  those  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum which  excite  phosphorescence  in  certain  ' 
objects.  Phosphorograph(fp-sf6n»gru:f)  [-GRAPH], 
an  evanescent  picture  obtained  by  projecting  a 
luminous  image  upon  a  phosphorescent  surface ; 
used  in  particular  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the 
invisible  rays  of  the  spectrum;  hence  Phos- 
phorogra-phic  a. ;  Phosplioro'graphy,  the  pro- 
cess of  making  phosphorographs. 
_  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  569  Pseudomalachite  of  Hausmann 
is  the  earliest  of  the  names  of  this  species,  and  is  as  short 
and  as  good  as  the  later  "Phosphorochalcite  of  Glocker. 
1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Chcm.  96  The 

pnosphorogemc  rays  of  an  electric  spark.. are  intercepted 
by  glass.  1863  ATKINSON  Ganot's  Physics  VIL  iv.  408  The 
phosphorogenic  rays ..  have  the  property  of  rendering  certain 
objectsself-lummousm  thedark  after  they  have  been  exposed 

L  s,om,e,  'S16  to  the  light  l88'  Smithsonian  Inst.  Rep. 
368  J.  W.  Draper  has  obtained  what  he  calls  a  "phosphoro- 
graph  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  has  compared  it  with  a 
photograph  of  the  same  spectrum.  1886  Nature  4  Mar.  431/2 
"Phosphorographic  studiesfor  thephotographic  reproduction 
of  the  stars.  1886  Athenaeum  18  Sept.  375/2  Mr.  Ch.  V. 
Zenger  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  August 
3oth  a  paper  entitled  '  *Phosphorography  applied  to  the 
Photography  of  the  Invisible '. 

Fhosphoroscope  (fp-sfor&koup).  [-SCOPE.] 
a.  An  apparatus  for  observing  and  measuring  the 
duration  of  phosphorescence  in  such  substances  as 
emit  light  for  a  very  short  period  ;  b.  A  scientific 
toy  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  glass  tubes 
containing  various  phosphorescent  substances,  each 
of  which  glows  with  a  different  coloured  light. 

1860  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem.  Chcm.  (ed.  2)  I.  152  An  in- 
genious instrument  has  been  devised  by  E.  Becqueret  for    ' 
the  purpose  of  observing  phosphorescence  of  very  brief   I 
duration.  ..This  phosphoroscope^   as  he  terms  it.      1869    I 


Academy  n  Dec.  77/2  M.  Becquerel  has  modified  his 
phosphoroscope  in  order  to  examine  the  phosphorescence 
caused  by  rays  of  various  refrangibility.  1881  J.  E.  H. 
GORDON  Elcctr.  fy  Magn.  II.  116  Alumina. .glowing  with  a 
rich  red  colour  in  the  phosphoroscope. 

Phosphorous  (fjrsforas),  a.  [f.  L.  phosphor- 
us PHOSPHORUS +  -ous;  in  sense  2,  ad.  F.  phos- 
phoreux  {Nomencl.  Chimique  1787)  :  see  -OBS  c.] 

1.  —  PHOSPHORESCENT  a. 

1777  PENNANT  Zoo!,  (ed.  4)  IV.  50  Their  phosphorous 
quality  is  well  known ;  nor  was  it  overlooked  by  the  antients. 
1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  185/2  MM.  Edoux 
and  Soulezet  collected  some  of  the  phosphorous  substance. 

2.  Chem.  Abounding  in  phosphorus;  spec,  applied 
to  compounds  into  which  phosphorus  enters  in  its 
lower  valency  (trivalent),  as  opp.  to  PHOSPHORIC  ; 
esp.  in  phosphorous  acid  =  trihydrogen  phosphite, 
H3PO3  —  P(OH)3,   obtained    from    phosphorus, 
usually  in   the  form  of  a  thick   uncrystallizable 
syrup,  but  also  in  crystalline  form. 

Phosphorous  anhydride  =  phosphorus  trioxide,  PaOs,  a 
white  non-crystalline  powder,  produced  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  in  the  air ;  pliosphorotts  chloride 
=  p.  trichloride,  PCb,  a  colourless  strongly  fuming  liquid. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  259  All  urine  contains  some 
animal  earth,  or  lime  combined  with  phosphorous  acid. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  %  Art  II.  440  The  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  phosphorus  at  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  forms,  in  the  first  instance,  phosphorous 
acid,  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  phosphoric ;  but 
as  phosphorous  acid  acquires  an  additional  quantity  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  speedily  converted  into 
the  phosphoric.  1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xv.  133  Phos- 
phorous Anhydride. .forms  a  white  non-crystalline  powder 
which  combines  with  great  energy  with  water,  forming 
thereby  phosphorous  acid. 

II  Fhosphoruria  (fcsforius-ria).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PHOSPHOK-US  +  -itria,  f.  Gr.  ovpov  urine.] 
a.  =  PHOSPHATURIA.  b.  A  morbid  condition  of 
the  urine,  which  is  phosphorescent  on  emission. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Le.-c.,  Phpsphornria,.  .term  for  the 
presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  urine.  1893  Syd.  Sec.  Lex., 
Phosphoruria...-i,  Photuria.  2.  Phosphaturia. 

Phosphorus  (f<J-sfor#s).  Also  7-8  -os.  £a. 
L.  phosphorus  the  morning  star  (Mart.),  a.  Gr. 
<t>a<r<popos  adj.  (f.  <pus  light  +  -$opos  bringing) ;  hence 
as  sb.  (sc.  dffrijp)  the  morning  star.  Sense  2  was 
taken  independently  from  the  Gr.  adj.,  and  thence 
sense  3.] 

I.  1.  (with  capital  P) :  The  morning  star :  = 
PHOSPHOR  i.  Alsoyff.  Now  rare. 

1629  T.  ADAMS  Medit.  Creed  Wks.  (1630)  1209  John  Baptist 
was  that  Phosphorus  or  Morning  Starre,  to  signifie  the 
Sunnes  approching.  1676  TOWEHSON  Decalogue  7  Though 
it  be  not  the  sun,  yet  it  is  the  Phosphorus  to  it.  1694 
CONGREVE  Double  Dealern.  i,  He  wants  nothing  but  a  blue 
ribbon  and  a  star  to  make  him  shine  the  very  phosphorus  of 
our  human  sphere.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  39 
Throughout  the  whole  Protestant  Reformation,  whereof  he 
[Erasmus]  was  the  brightest  Phosphoros.  1878  NEWCOMB 
Pop.  Astron.  in.  iii.  200  It  [Venus]  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  names  of  Hesperus  and  Phosphorus. 

2.  Any  substance  or  organism  that  phosphoresces 
or  shines  of  itself  (naturally,  or  when  heated, 
etc.) ;  esp.  (in  later  use)  a  substance  that  absorbs 
sunlight,  and  shines  in  the  dark.  PI.  fphos- 
phoruses,  f  -'s,  phosphor!.  Now  rare. 

Baldwin's  phosphorus,  calcium  nitrate  that  has  been 
strongly  heated  :  discovered  by  Baldwin  in  1674,  Bolognian 
or  Bononian  phosphorus,  Montalbano's phosphorus,  barium 
sulphide  or  heavy  spar  from  Monte  Paterno,  which  becomes 
phosphorescent  by  calcination ;  its  property  was  discovered 
in  1602  by  Casciplorus,  a  shoemaker  of  Bologna.  Canton's 
phosphorus,  calcium  sulphide  that  has  been  strongly  heated  ; 
its  phosphorescence  was  discovered  by  Marggraf  in  1750, 
who  obtained  it  by  calcining  gypsum  with  combustible 
matter;  Canton  prepared  it  in  1768  by  igniting  oyster 
shells  with  sulphur.  Homberg's  phosphorus,  calcium 
chloride  that  has  been  fused ;  its  property  was  discovered  by 
Hombergin  1693.  Mercurial pliospltorus :  see  quot.  1710. 
_  1645  EVELYN  Diary  May,  Dr.  Montalbano  . .  he  who 
invented  or  found  out  the  composition  of  the  lapis  illumina- 
bilis,  or  phosphorus.  He  shew'd  me  their  property ..  being 
to  retain  the  light  of  the  sun  for  some  competent  time,  by  a 
kind  of  imbibition,  by  a  particular  way  of  calcination.  1680 
BOYLE  Aerial  Noctiluca  Wks.  1772  IV.  380  Phosphoruses 
may  well  be  distinguished  into  two  sorts ;  those  that  may 
be  stiled  natural,  as  glow-worms,  some  sorts  of  rotten  wood 
and  fishes  . .  and  those  that  are  properly  artificial.  1705 
HAUKSBEE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  2129  Several  Experi- 
ments on  the  Mercurial  Phosphorus,  made  before  the  Royal 
Society.  1710  I.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Mercurial  \ 
Phosphorus,  is  a  Light  arising  from  the  shaking  of  Mercury 
m  Vacua.  1727-41  CHAMBERS Cycl.s.v., Natural Phosphori 
are  matters  which  become  luminous  at  certain  times.  1753 
—  Lycl.  Snip.  s.  v.,  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  phosphori  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  1736-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trail.  (1760)  IV. 
406  A  kind  of  amethysts,  which  may  be  used  as  a  phosphorus, 
nd  on  a  hot  stove  :  and  I  do  not  question,  but  that,  with 
a  suitable  process,  a  sort  of  Bononian  stone  may  be  made  ; 
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Chem.  (1808)  52  Bodies,  gifted  with  this  property  [of 
absorbing  the  rays  of  light  in  their  totality]  are  called  solar 
phosphori.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  iii.  533 
When  thus  reduced  to  a  submuriate,  it  has  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark,  as  Homberg  first  observed:  hence  it 
has  been  called  the  phosphorus  of  Homberg.  1834  MRS. 
SOMERVILLE  Conner.  PJiys,  Sc.  xxvui.  (1849)  326  Suiphuret 
of  calcium,  known  as  Canton's  phosphorus.  1866  BKANDE 


&  Cox  Diet,  Sc.  etc.  II.  139  Homberg's  Phosphorus.  1898 
SIR  W.  CROOKES  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  23  The  energy  thus 
absorbed  reappears  in  the  form  of  light,  and  the  body  is  said 
to  phosphoresce. .  .The  best  known //iOT^/i^r/ belong  to  certain 
well-defined  classes,  such  as  the  sulphides  of  the  alkaline- 
earthy  metals,  and  some  of  the  so-called  rare  earths. 

3.  Chem.   One  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  a 
yellowish  translucent  substance  resembling  wax, 
widely  distributed  in  nature  in  combination  with 
other  elements;  it  is  extremely  inflammable,  under- 
going slow  combustion  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and    hence    appearing    luminous    in    the    dark. 
(Chemical  symbol  P.) 

Accidentally  obtained  from  urine  in  1669  by  Brandt,  an 
alchemist  of  Hamburg,  in  the  course  of  his  search  for  the 
philosophers'  stone.  He  communicated  his  discovery  and 
method  of  obtaining  it  to  the  chemist  Kunkel ;  hence  the 
early  name  Kunkcfs  phosphorus*  the  substance  being 
classed  with  the  phosphorescent  bodies  in  sense  2.  The 
method  of  its  production  was  not  made  public  till  1737. 
About  1750  it  began  to  be  named  phosphorus  par  excellence. 

1680  BOYLE  Aerial  Noctiluca  Wks.  1772  IV.  381  This 
substance  [shown  by  Mr.  Daniel  Kraft,  a  German  chemist] 
..was  at  least  as  yielding  as  bees-wax  in  summer.. On  the 
score  of  its  uninterrupted  action,  it  is  called  by  some  in 
Germany,  the  constant  noctiluca ;  which  title  it  does  not 
til  deserve,  since  this  phosphorus  is  much  the  noblest  we 
have  yet  seen.  1681  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  9  Concerning  the 
Noctiluca  or  Phosphoros  of  Dr.  Kunkelius.  1685  EVELYN 
Diary  10  Dec.,  This  matter  or  phosphorus  was  made  out 
of  human  blood  and  urine,  elucidating  the  vital  flame  or 
heate  in  animal  bodys.  1758  REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chem.  I. 
34  From  the  Marine  Acid  combined  with  a  Phlogiston 
results  a  kind  of  Sulphur.. that,  .takes  fire  of  itself  upon 
being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  This  combination  is  called 
English  Phosphorus,  Phosphorus  of  Urine,  because  it  is 
generally  prepared  from  urine,  or,  only  Phosphorus.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  175  In  the  dark  they  send 
forth  a  kind  of  shining  light  resembling  that  of  phosphorus. 
[1787  DE  MORVEAU  Nomencl.  Chitnique  131  Nom  ancien, 
Phosphors  de  Kunkel:  Nom  nouveau  Phosphore.\  1799 
Med,  Jrnl.  I.  173  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  merely  attract 
oxygen ;  they  form  in  this  combination  peculiar  acids,  and 
thereby  disengage ..  beat  and  light  which  appear  in  the  form 
of  flame.  1817  E.  TURNER  Elem.  Chem.  u.  224  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  does  not  take 
place  in  pure  oxygen,  unless  its  temperature  be  about  80°  F. 
1855  BAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  i.  ii.  §  2  Phosphorus  abounds  more 
in  the  brain  than  in  any  other  tissue.  1866  BRANDS  &  Cox 
Diet,  Sc.  etc.  II.  890/2  As  a  result  of  exposure  to  heat  or 
light,  phosphorus  sometimes  acquires  a  red  colour,  and  this 
red  substance  is  allotropic  or  amorphous  phosphorus. 
Schrotter  made  the  discovery  of  this  variety  of  phosphorus 
in  1848.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  fy  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  529 
Fatty  degeneration.. is  sometimes  observed.. in  poisoning 
by  phosphorus. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  zsphosphorus  cachexia,  liver, 
matches •,  poison,  poisoning \  in  Chem.  *=  of  phos- 
phorus, as  phosphorus  oxychloride,  pentachloridet 
trichloride ,  trihydride\  phosphorus-containing 'adj.; 
phosphorus-bottle,  T(#)  a  bottle  containing  phos- 
phorus, used  for  igniting  sulphur  matches ;  (b)  a 
bottle  containing  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus 
dissolved  in  olive  oil,  which  emits  light  on  being 
uncorked  in  the  dark ;  f  phosphorus  box,  a  box 
containing  matches  tipped  with  chlorate  of  potash, 
with  phosphorus  on  which  to  ignite  them  ;  f  phos- 
phorus-lamp =  phosphoruS'bottle  b ;  phosphorus 
necrosis,  gangrene  of  some  part  of  the  jaw-bone, 
due  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  a  disease  affecting 
persons   engaged   in   the    manufacture   of   lucifer 
matches ;  phosphorus  paste,  a  paste  containing 
phosphorus,  used  to  kill  vermin. 

1814  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  324  Brimstoned  matches,  and 
*phosphorus  boxes  were  fireworks.  1881  G.  W.  CABLE  Mine. 
Delphine  xi.  62  She  softly  laid  the  phosphorus-box  out  of 
her  hands.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  11.930  So  long  as 
profound  *phosphorus  cachexia  remains.  1896  Ibid.  I. 
165  Certain  *  phosphorus-containing  substances  in  the 
body.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  118  Acting  upon  *phos- 
phorus  iodide  with  water.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksck's  Clin. 
Diagit.  vii.  (ed.  4)  396  The  typical  *  phosphorus-liver  leads 
to  alimentary  glycosuria.  1898  Westtn.  Gaz.  16  July  3/3 
If  the  manufacture  of  yellow  *phosphorus  matches  can  be 
proved  to  be  fatal,  nay,  even  injurious  to  human  life,,  .then 
let  the  Government  take  action,  /bid.  3  June  4/3  Forty- 
seven  cases  of  "phosphorus  necrosis  have  developed  among 
our  workpeople.  1860  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  III.  439 
*Phosphorus  paste,  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice. 
1873  WATTS  Fownes*  Chem.  (ed.  n)  227  *Phosphorus  Penta- 
chloride  or  Phosphoric  Chloride,  is  formed  when  phosphorus 
is  burned  in  excess  of  chlorine.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract. 
Surg.  I.  539  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  as  a  result  of  the  "phos- 
phorus poison,  is  now  rarely  seen.  1897  West  in.  Gaz. 
24  Mar.  9/2  Death  was  due  to  phosphorus  poison.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  923  In  Pardieu's  second  form  of 
*phosphorus  poisoning  the  symptoms  are  referable  from  the 
outset  to  the  nervous  system.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chtm. 
(ed.  n)  225  *Phosphorus  Trihydride  is  analogous  in  some 
of  its  chemical  relations  to  ammoniacal  gas. 

PhOSphosiderite  (f?sfo|Si'derait).  Min. 
[NaraecfiSpo,  f.  PHOSPHO-  +  SIDERITE.]  Hydrous 
ferric  phosphate,  found  in  transparent  red  pris- 
matic crystals. 

1890  Amer.  Jrnl,  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XL.  336  Phosphos'idente 
. .  is  orthorhombic  and  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals. 

Pliospliuranylite  (fgsfiune-nibit).  Min.  [f. 
PHOSPH(O-  -t-  URANYL  +  -ITE.]  Hydrous  phosphate 
of  uranium,  occurring  as  a  yellow  pulverulent 
incrustation. 

1879  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XVIII.  153  A  new  species 


PHOSPHURE. 

called  by  the  describer  phosphuranylile.     1891  DANA  Min. 
859  Phosphuranylite..  occurs  as  a  pulverulent  incrustation. 

f  PhO'Spllure.  Client.  Obs.  Also  8  phosphur. 
fa.  F.  phosphure  (Nomencl.  Chimique  1787),  f. 
l'HosrH(o-:  see-URE.]  =  PHOSPHIDE:  cf.  next. 

[1787  DE  MORVEAU,  etc.  Nomeud.  Chimiaue  105  Phosphure, 
Phosphoretum  :  combinaison  de  phpsphore  non  exigent, 
avec  diflerentes  bases.]  1791  Phil.  Traits.  LXXXII.  304 
This  compound,  .some  of  my  chemical  friends  have  called  1 
fulminating  hepar  of  phosphorus...  In  the  new  system  of 
chemistry  it  will  be  called  pkosphur  of  lime.  1790  W.  CLAY- 
i'iKi.D  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  I'hys.  *  Med.  Knowl.  438  Both 
barytes  and  strontian  combine  with  phosphorus  and  exhibit 
similar  appearances  to  the  phosphure  of  lime.  1801  Monthly 
A'«t>.  XXXV.  527  Bcrtrand  Pelletier.  .made  several  experi- 
ments on  metallic  phosphures. 

t  Phosphuret  (ffsfiuretX  Chem.  Obs.  Also 
-oret.  [&A.muA.l-..phosplioretum;  altered  to  pfios- 
phuret  after  F.  phosphure  :  see  prec.  and  -DUET.] 
•*  PHOSPHIDE. 

1799  HOOPER  Med,  Diet.,  Phosphurets  ..,  combinations  of 
phosphorus,  not  oxygenated,  with  different  bases,  as  phos- 
phuret  of  coffer,  phosfhuret  of  iron,  &C.  1816  HENRY 
Elent.  Chem.  II.  49  Pnosphuret  of  cadmium  has  a  grey 
colour  and  a  feeble  metallic  lustre.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex., 
rhosplwret,  old  term  for  Phosphide. 

Phosphuretted,  -eted  (fp-sfiureted),  a. 
Chem.  Also  phosphor-,  [f.  prec.  +  -ED.]  Com- 
bined chemically  with  phosphorus. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  =  PHOSPHINE,  phosphorus  tri- 
hydride,  PHa,  a  poisonous  gas  of  disgusting  smell,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances.  When  arising 
from  water,  it  contains  traces  of  the  vapour  of  a  liquid 
hydride,  and  is  then  spontaneously  inflammable,  giving  rise 
(it  is  believed)  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  ignis  fatuus  or 
Will  a'  the  wisp. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  41  Phosphureted 
hydrogen  gas  is  emitted,  which  takes  fire  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  1808  HENRY  Epit.  Chem. 
(ed,  5)  205  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  i8a6  —  Elem.  \ 
{.'htm.  II.  510  No  mixture..  of  oxygen,  nitrous  oxide,  or 
chlorine  with  pbosphureted  hydrogen.  1858  CARPENTER 
Veg.  Phys.  §  32  During  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,they  enter  into  combination  with  hydro- 
gen, forming  sulphuretted  and  phosphurelted  hydrogen. 

0.  1865-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  III.  200  Spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain 
ii.  28  These  tissues,  .are  composed,  in  the  main,  of  water,  of 
phosphoretted  fats,  and  of  protein  compounds. 

||  Phosphu-ria.  Path.  =  PHOSPHOKURIA. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phosphuria,  see  f'hosphoruria. 
1885  W.  H.  DICKINSON  Renal  f,  Urinary  Affect.  HU  xxi. 
1233  (Running  title)  Phospimria. 

Fhosphyl  (ff>'sfil).  Chem.  [f.  PHOSPH-  +  -YL.] 
The  univalent  radical  PO,. 

1898  G.  McGoWAN  tr.  Meyer's  Hist.  Chem.  462  Organic 
compounds  containing  the  group  phosphyl  (POa)  were  also 
prepared  a  few  years  ago. 

Phossy  (ff'si),  a.  colloq.  Also  fossy.  [f.  PHOS, 
colloq.  abbreviation  oiphosphorus  +  -Y.]  Charac- 
terized or  affected  by  the  presence  of  phosphorus  ; 
in  phossy  jaw,  the  popular  name  of  the  disease 
phosphorus  necrosis  of  the  jaw. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Apr.  2/3  The  public  knows  nothing 
of  the  '  fossy  jaw  '  which  is  one  of  the  familiar  dangers  of  ' 
life  to  the  East-end  match  girL  1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
i  Apr.  706/1  The  match  girls'  'leprosy*  and  phossy  jaw 
demand  our  attention.  1897  AUbntt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  928 
The  work  people  suffer  from  necrosis  of  the  bone,  sometimes 
called  in  this  country  '  phossy  jaw  '  and  in  France  '  mal 
chimique'.  ..The  'mixers'  and  'dippers'  are  particularly 
liable  to  suffer  from  '  phossy  jaw  '. 

llFhota.  Obs.  Also  7  foota.  [a.  Pers.  wji 
fiitah  loin-band,  bathing-cloth.]  An  East  Indian 
fabric,  included  in  lists  of  piece-goods;  cf.  LUNOI. 

1616  B.  FARIE  Let.  in  E.  Ind.  Comf.  Rec.  (1900)  IV.  306  If 
you  have..  lunges  and  footaes..ship  them  away  for  this 
place  [Ayuthia  (Siam)J.  1715  Loud.  Gat.  No.  6388/2  The 
following  Goods,  viz.  .  .  Herba  Taflaties,  .  .  Photaes.  1813 
MILBURN  Orient.  Comm.  II.  xxi.  321  Piece  goods  form  the 
staple  commodity  of  Bengal.  ..The  following  are  the  kinds 
imported...  Percaulahs,  Photaes,  Fulit.it  handkerchiefs. 

Photal  (fifu-tal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  <f>Sis,  <ptrr- 
light  +  -AL.]  =  PHOTIC. 

1877  E-  R-  CONDER  £as.  Faith  iii.  (1884)  tat  Physical 
forces  —  gravitation,  cohesion,  molecular  vibration,  photal 
vibration,  and  so  forth. 

Photelectrie  :  see  PHOTO-BLECTRIO. 

Photic  (futile),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  <pars,  dwr- 
light  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  light  (in 
quot.  applied  to  a  supposed  '  fluid  '  constituting 
the  matter  of  light;  cf.  electric  fluid).  So  fPho-- 
tlcated  a.  Obs.,  1  impregnated  with  '  photic  fluid  '; 
Pho-tics  sb.pl.,  (a)  the  science  of  light  and  its  in- 
trinsic properties  (sometimes  nsed  instead  of  optics, 
which  properly  denotes  the  science  of  sight)  ;  (6) 
see  quot.  1875. 

1843  Meek.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  47  The  photic  fluid  may  be 
regarded  as  the  base  of  all  other  traversing  fluids.  Itid.  6 

«  photicated  ether..  I   presume  to  pervade  all  nature. 

58  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Photica,  term  for  the  doctrine  of 

the  nature  and  appearance  of  light  :  photics.     1875  KNIGHT 

OtCt.  Mech.,  Photics.  ..the  term  originated  in  the  United 

Mates  Patent  Office,  and  is  there  applied  to  that  class  of 

lecnamcal  ^inventions  embracing  lamps,  gas-light  arrange- 
ments, and  illuminating  apparatus  generally. 

Photiiiian  (foii-nianl,  a.  and  sb.  Ch.  Hist. 
[ad.  late  L.  Photinianl  (pi.),  Isidore  5th  c.,  f. 
fhotlntis,  in  Gr.  ' 
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shining,  bright,  luminous).]  a.  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  1'hotinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium, 
who  held  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  essentially 
divine,  but  became  so  by  a  divine  emanation  which 
descended  upon  him :  his  doctrines  were  condemned 
by  various  councils  between  336  and  351.  b.  sb. 
A  follower  of  Photinus. 

1648  OWEN  Toleration  Wks.  1851  VIII.  179  [Grolianus] 
granted  liberty  to  all  sects  but  Manichees,  Photinians  and 
Eunomians.  1710  WATERLAND  Eight  Serin.  9  A  celebrated 
Writer  abroad,  has  openly  espoused  this  Photinian  Notion. 
1853  M.  KELLY  tr.  Gosselin's  Power  Pope  in  Mid.  Ages  I.  79 
In  this  edict  he  condemns  by  name  the  Photinians,  Arians, 
and  Eunomians.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Kntp.  vi.  (1889)  82 
It  was  becoming  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  West  by 
the  Photinian  schism.  1884  EDNA  I.YALL  We  Two  xxiv,  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  an  atheist,  now  he's  a  mere  Photinian. 

Hence  Photrnianism,  the  doctrine  or  heresy  of 
the  Photinians. 

1655  OWEN  Vind.  Evang.  Wks.  (1853)  XIL  8  Of  the 
Soctnian  religion  there  are  two  main  parts :  the  first  is 
1'tiotiiiiaiiiMii,  the  latter  Pelagianism.  1865  Union  Rev. 
III.  440  Socinus,  the  reviver  of  a  modified  Arianism  or 
rather  Photinianism  in  the  West. 

Photism  (f<?u'tiz'm).  Psychics,  [ad.  Gr.  Qarrt- 
o>tos  illumination,  f.  <parri{tw  to  shine,  illuminate, 
f.  <pan,  <fxor-  light.]  A  hallucinatory  sensation  or 
vision  of  light. 

1901  Athenscum  19  July  82/3  The  alleged  accompanying 
vision  of  a  great  light,  a  'photism1  Mr.  James  calls  the 
phenomenon.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Hum.  Personality  I. 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Secondary  Sensations,  With  some  persons  every 
sensation  of  one  type  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 
another  type;  as,  for  instance,  a  special  sound  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  special  sensation  of  colour  or  light  (chro- 
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t    a  man's  name   (from 


light  (a  '  ohotism  '). 

Plioti  stic,  a.  rare*1,  [ad.  Gr.  <fxuriaTtx-6s 
enlightening,  f.  <jxurtoTqs  an  enlightener,  f.  ifxarifav: 
see  prec.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
illumination. 

1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  II.  H.  L  356  When, 
from  the  dull  sense,  .the  photistic  thrill  disengages  itself  as 
something  different  from  the  rest,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  perceptive  gain,  Le.  an  accession  not  only  to  the 
creature's  sensory  store,  but  to  his  life-relations  with  reality. 

Photo  (tfr-io). 

1.  Colloquial  abbreviation  of  PHOTOGRAPH. 

A.  s6. 

1870  Miss  BRIDGHAN  Ro.  Lynne  II.  x.  215, 1  should  like 
her  photo.  1877  PRINCESS  ALICE  in  Mem.  (1884)  357, 1  send 
you  the  last  photos  done  of  the  children.  1893  ROMANES 
in  Life  313  The  photos. .make  me  realise  what  splendid 
work  the  buildings  are. 

Comb.  1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  27 
Odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of  photo-stands  [etc.].  1902 
Daily  Chron.  5  Sept.,  Fancy  leather  and  photo-frame  work. 

B.  v6. 

1870  CARLYLE  Let.  Anderson.  20  Mar.,  No  mask  that  has 
it  not . .  can  be  accepted  to  engrave  from  or  be  thought  worth 
photoing.  1889  t.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  in  Boat  xviii. 
2Qt  Weliad  no  objection  to  being  photo 'd  full-length. 

2.  Colloquial  (technical)  abbreviation  for  PHOTO- 
GBAPHIC  :  see  also  PHOTO-  a. 

1889  Nature  31  Oct.  647/2  Corrected  for  photo  work.  1890 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  271, 1  have  written  so  often 
to  the  various  year  books  and  photo  papers  on  this  subject. 
Photo-  (f0°t0),  before  a  vowel  properly  phot- 
(but  often  in  full  form  photo-  in  Eng.  compounds), 
repr.  Gr.  dwro-,  combining  form  of  <pcus,  tptrr-  light. 
1.  Words  in  which  photo-  simply  denotes  '  light '. 
Photo-eesthe-tic  a.  [see  ^ESTHETIC],  perceptive 
of  light.  ||  Photobacte-rium,  a  phosphorescent 
bacterium.  Photobiotic  (-bai^tik)  a.  [see 
BIOTIC],  Bat., ' living  in  the  light;  an  epithet  for 
certain  vegetable  cells'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.}.  Photo- 
derma-tic  a.  [Gr.  Slp/ia  skin],  having  a  skin 
sensitive  to  light.  Pho  todrome  [Gr.  -Spo/un  -run- 
ning, -runner,  f.  Spopos  running],  an  instrument  for 
producing  optical  effects  by  flashes  of  light  thrown 
upon  revolving  disks  bearing  figures  or  devices 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Supp.  1884).  FhO'tody- 
na-mlo,  -djma'mical  adjs.  [see  DTNAino],  per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  energy  of  light;  so 
Pho:todyna-mics',  that  part  of  physics  which 
deals  with  the  energy  of  light,  esp.  in  relation  to 
growth  or  movement  in  plants.  Photo-e'pinasty 
Bat.,  'epinasty  consequent  upon  exposure  to  bright 
light '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  hence  Pho^to-epina-stic 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  photo-epinasty; 
Fho  to-epina  stically<7,ro.  Photo-equilibrium, 
state  of  equilibrium  in  regard  to  the  vibrations 
of  light.  Photo-hyponasty  Bot.,  'hyponasty 
consequent  upon  exposure  to  intense  light  fol- 
lowing upon  an  arrest  of  growth'  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.);  hence  Pho:to-hypona-stto  a.,  Photo- 
hypona-stically  adv.  \\  Photolysis  (fetp-lisis) 
Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  \vaa  loosening:  cf.  electro- 
lysis}, general  term  for  the  movements  of  proto- 
plasm (esp.  that  containing  chlorophyll-granules) 
under  the  influence  of  light,  distinguished  as 
APOSTROPHE  and  EPISTROPHE.  Pho^tomag-ne-tic 


PHOTO-. 

a.,  applied  to  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum  having, 
or  supposed  to  have,  a  magnetic  influence ;  10 
Photoma'grnetism,  photomagnetic  property  or 
character ;  that  branch  of  physics  which  dealt 
with  the  relations  between  light  and  magnetism. 
Photo'pathy  [Gr.  -vaOfia,  naSot  suffering],  the 
behaviour  of  an  organism  towards  light,  in  moving 
towards  or  away  from  an  illuminated  region ; 
hence  Fhotopa'thio  a.  Photoperi  meter  > 
PERIMETER  2.  Pho-tophila.  [-PHIL],  loving  light, 
tending  towards  a  lighted  region.  Photophob,  -e 
a.  [-PHOBK],  having  an  aversion  to  light,  give* 
to  retreating  into  the  darkness.  Pho  tophoiphor- 
e  »oent  a.,  '  becoming  phosphorescent  from  the 
action  of  light"  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Photophyslcala., 
belonging  to  the  physical  effect  of  light  (opp.  to 
PHOTOCHEMICAL).  Fho-toplle,  an  apparatus,  re- 
sembling a  thermopile,  sensitive  to  light,  as  the 
sensitive  selenium  cells  in  the  receiver  of  a  photo- 
phone.  Pho-topolari:meter,  a  special  form  of 
polarimeter  invented  by  Cornu  in  1885.  ||  Pho- 
to  psia,  pho'topsy  [Gr.  o^is  vision],  '  a  subjective 
sensation  of  light'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Pho>to> 
tacho  meter  (-takfmftu)  [Gr.  rdxo>-  swiftness, 
Tact's  swift :  see  -METER],  an  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  velocity  of  light;  so  Phototaoho- 
me-trlo,  -leal  (also  -tachy-)  adjs.,  relating  to  the 
measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light ;  Pho  to- 
tacho  metry,  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of 
light.  Pho  totele-graphy , '  electric  reproduction  of 
pictures,  writings,  etc.,  at  a  distance  ;  telephoto- 
graphy '  (Funk  Stand.  Diet.}.  Photote-lephone 
=  PHOTOPHONE.  Pho  totherapeu  tic  a.  [see 
THERAPEUTIC],  pertaining  to  Pho  totherapeu-tics 
or  Photothe-rapy,  a  system  of  treatment  of  cer- 
tain skin  diseases  by  exposure  to  particular  light- 
rays,  introduced  by  N.  R.  Finsen  of  Copenhagen. 
Photothe-rmic  a.  [Gr.  eipnos  heat],  pertaining  to 
the  heating  effect  of  light-rays.  Pho  tovolta'ic  a., 
relating  to  a  voltaic  current  as  affected  by  light. 


The  peculiar  greenish  glow  seen  upon  stale  haddocks  and 
other  sea  fishes  is  produced  by  this  remarkable  'photo- 
bacterium. ..  liy  protracted  exposure  they  [photobacteria] 
may  be  photographed  by  their  own  light.  1889  Nature 
15  Aug.  384/2  Although  these  mollusks  possess  no  eyes, 
they  display  extreme  sensibility  to  light... It  also  appears 
that  the  *photodermatic  (receptive)  function  is  stimulated 


movements  of  swarm-spores,  .must  be  ranked  with  these 
"photodynamical  phenomena.  Ibid.  554  [Normal  growth 
and  the  movements  of  protoplasm]  two  phenomena  which 
also  fall  within  the  province  of  *photodynamics.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  *Photo-epinastic.  . .  *Photo-epinastically.  . .  *  Photo, 
epinasty.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  948/2  'Photomagnetic. 
1864  WEBSTER,  *  Photomagnetism,  the  relation  of  magnetism 
to  light.  Faraday.  1897  C.  B.  DAVENPORT  Exper.  Mcrphol. 
1. 185  A  phototactic  or  *photopathic  response  has  not  hitherto 
been  certainly  observed  in  this  group.  1897  Ibid.  180  Con- 
trol of  the  Direction  of  Locomotion  by  Light— Phototaxis 
and  *Photopathy.  [Note.]  The  second  includes  the  wan- 
dering of  organisms  into  a  more  or  less  intensely  illuminated 
region.  Hid.  181  According  as  the  migration  is  towards  or 
from  the  more  intensely  illuminated  area,  we  can  distinguish 
positive  (•)-)  and  negative  (-)  photopathy;  and  correspond- 
ingly we . .  speak  of  the  organisms  themselves  as  *photophil 
or  *photophob.  In  this  nomenclature  I  follow  Graber.  Ibid. 
194  Among  Echinodermata,  Asteracanthion  ru bens. .appears 
to  be  photophil,  and  Asterina  gibbosa..to  be  photophob. 

1888  MELDOLA  Chem.  Phctogr.  \.  (1889)  8  'Photo-physical 
changes  requiring  more  or  less  time  for  their  completion. 

1889  Athenxum  26  Oct.  562/3  The  author  discriminates 
between  photo-physical  changes,  that  is,  those  in  which  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  substance  exposed  to  light  is  in 
no  way  altered,  and  photo-chemical  changes.   1884  C.  LOCK 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  ill.  180/1  The  resistance  of  the 
whole  *pnotopile  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  Supp.  675  (title  of  Fig.  1908)  Bell  s  Photo- 
pile  of  Receiver.    1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  'Photopsia. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  649/1  Photopsy.     1889  Lancet 
28  Dec.  1331/1  In  the  optic  nerve  these  conditions  cause 
photopsia  or  flashes  of  light,  flames,  sparks,  and  stars. 


given.  1883  HARKNESS  in  Nature  30  Nov.  117/2  The  solar 
parallax.. cannot  be  regarded  as  exactly  known  until  the 
results  obtained  from  trigonometrical, ..  and  'phototachy- 


rays  in  cases  oflupus.  1899  AUb«tfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  796 
The  latest  addition  to  our  practical  resources  is  the  "photo- 
therapy' of  Finsen  of  Copenhagen.  1903  Westm.  (,0*. 
24  June  9/1  The  new  cure  of  lupus  by  phototherapy  has 
been  most  successful.  1891  Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull.  IV. 
359  The  "photothermic  energy  in  the  luminous  specti 

2.  Words  in  which  photo-  indicates  connexion 
with  photography,  or  some  photographic  process ; 
being  sometimes  (esp.  in  nonce-wds.)  practic 
equivalent  to  PHOTOGRAPHIC,  as  in  photo-chart, 
-cyclist,  -equipment,  -miniature,  -process,  -revoftvr, 
-survey,  -tracing,  -transfer. 


PHOTO-. 

Photo-a-quatint :  see  quots.  Photo-biblio'- 
graphy,  description  of  books  by  the  aid  of  pho- 
tography. Pho  to-cera-mic  a.,  ceramic  (work)  de- 
corated by  photographic  processes;  also  as  sb. 
(pi.} ;  hence  Photo-oe-ramist,  an  artist  in  photo- 
ceramic  work.  Photo-co-llotype:  see  quot.  Photo- 
crayon  a.,  produced  by  a  photographic  process 
giving  the  effect  of  crayons,  or  by  crayon-work  on 
a  photographic  groundwork :  see  quot.  Pho  to- 
ele-ctrotype :  seequot.;  soPho-to-ele'ctrotyping. 
Photo-e  tch  v.  trans.,  to  etch  by  a  photographic 
process,  as  in  photogravure;  so  Photo-etching. 
Photo-filigrane  :  see  quot.  Photoga-stroscope, 
'an  arrangement  for  photographing  the  inside  of  the 
stomach'  (Woodbury  Encycl.  Phot.  1892).  Photo- 
ge  latin  a.,  applied  to  any  photographic  process 
in  which  gelatin  is  used.  Photogra  photype, 
a  method  of  producing  blocks  for  letter-press 
printing  by  the  aid  of  photography  and  electro- 
typing.  Photo-hyalotype  =  HYALOTYPE.  Pho^to- 
i'nk  a.,  produced  by  photography  so  as  to  be 
printed  in  ink.  Pho:to-inta'grlio  (-a'Uo),  a  design 
in  intaglio  produced  by  a  photographic  process ; 
also  attrib.  Photo-li'thotype,  a  picture  produced 
by  photolithography.  Photo-ma'pping,  the 
mapping  (of  the  stars,  etc.)  by  photography  ;  so 
Photo-ma'pper,  an  instrument  for  this.  Pho  to- 
meta  llograph,  a  photozincograph  or  analogous 
engraving ;  so  Pho  to-metallo'graphy .  Photo- 
nic-zzotype  (also  abbiev.  photo-mezzo),  a  photo- 
mechanical printing  process  similar  to  collotype  ; 
a  print  produced  by  this.  Photo-ne  phograph 
[Gr.  ye'<pos  cloud  :  see  -GBAPH],  an  apparatus  for 
taking  a  succession  of  simultaneous  photographs 
of  a  cloud  from  two  points  at  some  distance  apart, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  height  and  movement  of 
the  cloud ;  also  called  Photo-ne  'phoscope.  Pho  to- 
papy  rograph,  a  plate  or  print  made  by  Pho  to- 
papyro  graphy,  a  modification  of  photolitho- 
graphy, in  which  paper  is  used  as  the  support, 
instead  of  a  stone  or  a  metal  plate.  Pho'tophane  : 
see  quot.  Pho  to-pri-nt,  a  print  produced  by 
a  photo-mechanical  process ;  so  Pho  to-pri'nting. 
Pho  to-relie'f,  an  image  in  relief  produced  by  a 
photographic  process ;  Utoattrib.  Photo-ro'cket: 
see  quot.  Photo-sculpture  s!>.,  a  process  in 
which  the  subject  is  photographed  simultaneously 
from  a  number  of  different  points  of  view  all 
round,  and  the  photographs  are  used  to  trace 
successive  outlines  on  a  block  of  modelling  clay, 
which  is  afterwards  finished  by  hand;  hence 
Photo-sculptural  a.,  pertaining  to  or  produced 
by  photo-sculpture  ;  Photo-sou 'Ipture  v.  trans., 
to  produce  by  photo-sculpture.  Pho  to-spectro  - 
scopy,  the  application  of  photography  to  spectro- 
scopy  ;  so  Pho  to-spectrosco'pic  a.,  pertaining  to 
photo-spectroscopy.  Photo-te'lescope,  atelescope 
with  photographic  apparatus,  used  for  photo- 
graphing stars  or  other  heavenly  bodies.  Pho  to- 
theo'dolite,  an  instrument  for  the  performance  of 
triangulation  by  means  of  photographs.  Pho  to- 
tint,  a  photo-mechanical  printing  process  similar 
to  collotype,  used  £1875  (Woodbury  Encycl. Phot). 
Photo-vi-trotype  [L.  vilruin  glass  :  see  TYPE],  a 
photograph  printed  on  glass.  Photo-xylography 
(-Z3il(rgrafi)  [XYLOGRAPHY],  a  process  of  employing 
photography  in  the  preparation  of  wood  blocks 
for  printing  from. 

1891  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Phot.  503  * 'Photo-  Aquatint,  a  pro- 
cess for  printing  pictures  from  intaglio  copperplates.  1897 
Daily  News  ^  Oct.  6/4  The  bichromate  process,  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  '  Photo-Aquatint  '  because  there  is 
practically  nothing  used  but  pure  water-colour  fixed  by  the 
effect  of  light  acting  through  a  negative.  1878  H.  STEVENS 
(title)  'Photo-Bibliography,  or  a  Word  on  Printed  Card 
Catalogues  of  Old,  Rare,  Beautiful  and  Costly  Books,  etc., 
with  reduced  facsimiles  of  some  famous  Works  issued  during 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  1891  Athcnzum 
10  Jan.  53/2  The  subject  of  photo-bibliography  was  one  of 
bis  [H.  Stevens  s]  pet  hobbies.  1893  Daily  Nevis  9  May3/6 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  consented  to  lend  her  Collection 
of  "Photo-Ceramics  to  the  Exhibition  of  Photography.  1894 
Amer.  Ann.  Pliotag.  143  A  *photo-ceramist  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  1894  A  thenzum  4  Aug.  165/3  Comparing  the  present 
*photo-charts  [of  stars]  with  others  obtained  by  the  same  pro- 
cesses after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  1881  ABNEY  Photogr. 
186  By  a  *photo-collotypeprocessis  meant  a'surface  printing1 
process,  by  which  prints  are  obtained  from  the  surface  of  a 
film  of  gelatine,  or  other  kindred  substance.  1873  E.  SPON 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  I.  270/1  'Photo-Crayon  Portraits. 
1892  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Phot.  503  Photo  Crayon  Process,  a 
photographic  transparency  on  glass,  .[was]  afterwaids  backed 
up  with  white  paper,  on  which  a  number  of  lines,  hatchings, 
orstippling  werelithographed.giving  theportrait  the  appear- 
ance of  a  crayon  work.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  13  July  8/1  A 
*photo-decorated  tile  company  in  Staffordshire.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  *  Photo-electrotype,  a  process  in  which  a  photo- 
graphic picture  is  produced  in  relief  so  as  to  afford,  by 
ejectro-deposition,  a  matrix  for  a  cast,  from  which  impres- 
sions in  ink  may  be  obtained.  1865  in  Abridgm.  Specif. 
Putents,  Photogr.  (1872)  118  An  improved  "photo-electro- 


794 

typing  process.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bui!.  IV.  427 
A  dozen  African  explorers  could  be  fitted  out  with  the  now 
indispensable  *photo-equipment.  1889  *Photo-etch  [see 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING].  1900  Athenaeum  21  July  92/1  The 
plates,  -have  been  photo-etched  from  the  author's  drawings. 
1896  Daily  News  19  Dec.  3/5  A  skilful  *photo-etching 
..after  the  picture  of  'The  Ferry'.  1883  Athenaeum 
27  Jan.  124/2  A  new  process  ,  .  named  '  *photo-filigrane  ',  for 


,          lly  b 
bichromate  of  potash,  is  made  to  receive  a  photographic  image. 

1874  (/:V&}Specimensof*Photo.Graphotype  Engraving.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Photo  hyalotype.     1888  Athenaeum 
14  July  69  Reproduced,  with  no  remarkable  success,  by  the 
*photo-ink  process.     1875  KNIGHT   Diet.   Mech.t  *  Photo- 
intaglio  Engraving^  a  process  in  which,  by  photographic 
means,  lines  are  etched  in  a  plate  to  be  subsequently  filled 
with  ink  and  printed  by  the  copperplate  printing-press.  1891 
Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull,  IV.  181  An  early  photo-intaglio 
process.    1859  $&*•  Rw.  2&  Feb.  243/1  A  process  well  worth 
attention  .  .  its  result  may  be  called  a  *Photo-litho-type.    1870 
H.  M.  PARKHURST  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  11.  XLIX.  38  The 
motion  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  produced  .  .  by  the  star  -key 
of  my  star-mapper  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  *  Photo-  mapper. 
Ibid.  39  In  "photo-mapping  I  place  the  prism  always  in 
the  meridian.     1899  Daily  News  6  June  8/4  The  photo- 
mapping  of  the  heavens  by  the  Astrographic  Equatorial. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  P  /tot  o-  met  allograph,  see  Photo- 
zincograph.     1859  Sat.  Rev.  26  Feb.  242/2  *Photo-metallo- 
graphy.     1890  Pall  Malt  G.  4  Aug.  6/2  A  *photomezzotype 
of  Mrs.  General  Booth.      1891   Anthony  s  Photogr*   Bull. 


„ 

'  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  . .  of  the  greatest  beauty.  1890 
Athenaeum  29  Mar.  408/2  Reference  was.  .made  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Jordan's  form  of  sunshine  recorder,  and  to  Capt.  Abney's 
*photo-nephograph.  i86a  Catal.  Internat.  Exhib.  II.  xiv.  53 
Plans  reduced  by  photography,  photozincographs,  and  *pho- 
topapyrographs.  1862  SCOTT  &.  JAMES  Photozincography 
Pref.  6  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  *Photo-papyrography  was 
the  result  of  an  accident.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II. 
427  *Photophane  is  a  photo -mechanical  process  allied  (but 
superior)  to  collotype.  1888  LD.  R.  GOWER  (title)  '  Bric-a- 
brac ',  or  some  "Photoprints  illustrating  Art  Objects  at 
Gower  Lodge,  Windsor.  1889  Athenaeum  oojolygx/a  The 
book  is  embellished  with  six  photoprint  illustrations.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Supp.,  * Photo-printing  Process.  1875 
Ibid.,  *  Photo-processes.  1897  Daily  News  i  Apr.  5/4 
Photo-process  classes  for  the  instruction  of  all  comers 
actually  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  photo-mechanical, 
photographic,  designing,  lithographic,  engraving,  and  print* 
ing  crafts.  1875  tr.  Vp%e£s  Chem.  Light  xv.  230  The  Pro- 
duction of  *Photo- Reliefs.  1881  ABNEY  Photogr.  xxvii.  186 
Mr.  Dallas,  .has  produced  photo-relief  blocks  Tor  the  repro- 
duction of  half-tone  prints.  1892  WOODBURV  Encycl.  Phot. 
538  The  Woodbury  process  is  often  termed  a  photo-relief 
one.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Oct.  10/1  Instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  Russian  life,  taken  by  the  'photo-revolver  invented 
by  K.  Brandil,  photographer  to  the  Warsaw  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. 1889  Ibid,  ii  Jan.  6/2  A  curious  photogiaphic 
apparatus,  in  which  a  camera  is  raised  by  a  rocket  and 
lowered  by  a  parachute. .. For  securing  birds-eye  views 
the  *photo-rocket  offers  several  important  advantages  over 
balloon  photography.  1883  Ibid.  6  Dec.  5/1  Comparing 
some  of  the  originals  with  the  *photosculptuial  copies. 

1863  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Photo^r.  (1872)  70  [This 
invention  (of  Francois  Willems)  relates  to]  *photo-sculpture. 

1864  Round  Table  18  June  12/2  Busts  and  figures  in  flay, 
modeled  by  a  new  process  called  Photosculpture,  exhibiting 
a  new  and  charming  development  of  heliographic  art.    1873 
tr.  Vogel's  Chem.  Light  xy.  231  This  photo-sculpture,  as  it 
is  called,  can  only  be  carried  out  imperfectly.    1881  ABNEY 
PJiotogr.  282  The  spectroscope  and  camera  are  rigidly  con- 
nected  one   with  another.  . .  This  completes  the  *photo- 
spectroscopic  arrangement.     Ibid.  263  *Photo-spectioscppy 
..has  two  aspects:  in  one  it  is  the  study  as  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  compounds  to  the  influence  of  different  portions  of 
the  spectrum;  in  the  other,  the  study  of  the  spectrum  itself. 
1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  236  Join  a  society  which 
has  undertaken  the  '  "photo-survey '  of  its  district,  and  do 
your  part.     1893  FICHEL  in  Chatauqnan  XIII.  318  The 
photo-connecting  lens  of  33  inch  diameter  being  placed  over 
the  36  inch  telescope,  thus  turning  it  into  a  "phototelescope. 
1894  Athenaeum  10  Feb.  183/2  The  Compton  8-inch  photo- 
telescope  has  been  used  for  photographing  stars  suspected 
of  variation.    1893  Ibid.  5  Mar.  311/3  A  *photp-theodolite, 
an  instrument  equally  well  adapted  for  geodetic  and  astro- 
nomical measurements,  and  invaluable  for  taking  panoramic 
views  of  mountain  regions.     1892  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Phot. 
531  A  little  'photo- transfer  ink  is  mixed  with  turpentine. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  MecA.t  *Photo-vitrotype.    1865  Cham- 
bers s  Encycl.  VII.  510/1  *Photo-Xylography>  is  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  wood -engraving. 

3.  Prefixed  to  the  names  of  chemical  salts,  etc., 
and  of  chemical  processes,  to  express  the  effect  of 
light  in  changing  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
salt,  etc.  (by  virtue  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
employed  in  photography).  Thus:  Fho-to-sa-lt, 
a  general  term  for  any  salt  so  modified  by  light ; 
so  photo-bromide,  photo-chloride,  photo-io- 
dide ;  photo-sulphate,  etc.  Fho'to-decompo- 
si'tion,  decomposition  due  to  the  action  of  light ; 
so  photo-oxida'tion,  photo-redirction,  etc. 

1887  CAREY  LEA  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  352  As  these  sub- 
stances have  been  hitherto  seen  only  in  the  impure  form  in 
which  they  are  produced  by  the  continued  action  of  light 
on  the  normal  salts,  it  might  be  convenient  to  call  them 
photosalts,  photochloride,  photobromide,  and  photoiodide, 
instead  of  red  or  coloured  chloride,  etc.  1888  MELDOLA 
Chem.  Photogr.  (1889)  24  Photo-reduction  may  mean  either 
a  liberation  of  oxygen  or  of  some  other  negative  element, 
such  as  chlorine.  Ibid.  52  It  is  known  that  moisture  acce- 
lerates the  photo-decomposition.  Ibid.  269  The  photo- 
oxidation  of  lead  compounds,  of  mercurous  oxide,.. and  of 
sulphides,  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  red  than  in  the 
violet  rays,  ibjp  Anthony  s  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  395  Photo- 


PHOTOCHRONOGRAPHY. 

sulphate  of  iron  solution  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
developer  used. 

Photo-aesthetic  to  -biotic :  sec  PHOTO-  i. 

Photochemical (f<5"U>|ke-mikal),  a.  [f.  PHOTO- 
+  CHEMICAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chemical 
action  of  light. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  26  Feb.  242/1  The  use  of  that  bichromate 
of  potassium  to  which  we  alluded  before  as  the  foundation 
of  so  many  of  these  ingenious  combinations  of  photochemical 
changes  and  mechanical  inventions.  1888  MELDOLA  Chew. 
Photogr.  i.  (1889)  7  By  a  photo-chemical  action  must  be  under- 
stood a  chemical  change  produced  by  the  action  of  light. 

Hence  Photoche  mically  adv.  So  also  Photo- 
clie'mist,  one  versed  in  photochemistry ;  Photo- 
chemistry, that  part  of  chemistry  which  deals 
with  the  chemical  action  of  light. 

1867  M.  CAREY  LEA  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  2.  XLIV.  71 
The  nature  of  the  action  of  light  upon  iodid  of  silver, . .  the 
most  important,  .of  all  the  facts  of  photochemistry.  1898 
Daily  News  15  Apr.  5/6  It  works  photo-chemically. 

Photo- chloride :  see  PHOTO-  3. 

Photochromatic  (fo»  to,kron>x-tik),  a.  [f. 
PHOTO-  +  CHBOMATIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chromatic  or  colouring  action  of  light ;  pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  photochromy. 

1888  MELDOLA  Chem.  Photogr.  viii.  (1889)  322  Other  in- 
vestigators., have  confirmed  the  general  result  that  silver 
chloride  can  be  made  susceptible  of  "photochromatic  im- 
pressions. Ibid.  324  The  photochromatic  property  apparently 
belongs  to  the  reduction  product,  which  we  now  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  to  be  an  oxychloride. 

So  Pho  tochrome,  name  for  a  coloured  photo- 
graph; Pho  tochromo  graphy,  a  method  of 
colouring  photographs,  or  of  producing  photo- 
chromes  ;  Pho  to-chromoli'thograph,  a  chromo- 
lithograph in  the  production  of  which  photo- 
graphic processes  have  been  used  ;  Photochro  mo- 
scope,  an  optical  apparatus  by  which  photo- 
graphic or  stereoscopic  views  are  exhibited  in 
their  natural  colours ;  Photo-chro'motype  sb.,  a 
picture  in  colours  printed  from  plates  prepared 
by  a  photo-relief  process ;  also  =  photo-chromo- 
typy  •  whence  Photo-chromotype  v.  trans., 
to  reproduce  in  photo-chromotype;  Photo-chro-- 
motypy,  the  art  or  process  of  producing  pictures 
in  this  way ;  Pho'tochromy,  (a)  the  art  or  pro- 
cess of  colouring  photographs;  (6)  the  art  of 
photographing  objects  in  their  natural  colours ; 
colour-photography. 

1880  Iliustr.  Loud.  News  24  Jan.  82/1  The  new  invention  of 
"photo-chrome  will  cause  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  portrait- 
taking.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Jan.  3/1  Judging  by  a  series  of 
photochroms  sent  to  us.. it  is  now  possible  to  reproduce, 
photographically,  all  the  most  striking  tints  in  a  landscape. 
18 . .  M.C.C.  Photo-Chronograph?  4  "Photo-Chromography 
. .  will  . .  maintain  the  foremost  place  amongst  the  various 
modes  of  painting  photographs.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  14  Jan. 


scope,  ..adds  Nature's  beauteous  tints  to  any  glass  trans- 
parency. 1893  Brit,  yourn.  Photogr.  XL.  798  Which  could 
be  used  like  the  stereoscope  or  the  photo  chromoscope. 
1895  Current  Hist,  (Buffalo)  V.  963  By  means  of  an  instru- 
ment to  which  has  been  given  the  name  '  photochromo- 
scope  ',  a  stereoscopic  effect  is  produced  in  which  the 
original  tints  stand  out  faithfully.  1886  Sii.  Amer.  24  July 
49/3  [They]  produce  by  a  new  process  colored  prints,  so- 
called  '"photo-chromotypes  ',  which  are  made  in  the  printing 
185(6  Idler  Mar.  239/r  A  design  for  a  Christmas 
l,  which  is  to  be  reproduced  in  '  photochromotype  '. 
"P 


press. 
annual, 

1894  Brit  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  53  "Photo  chiomotypy 
is  in  its  experimental  stage,  but  no  doubt  there  is  a  great 
future  before  it.  1888  MELDOLA  Chem.  Photogr.  (1889)  326 
Todealwilh  thechemical  principles  of  'photochromy.  1891 
Daily  News  15  May  7/1  An  exhibition  illustrative  of 
photochromy,  or  the  science  of  producing  colour  in  com- 
bination with  photography. 

Photochronograph  (f<>"to|kr?-n<!<graf).  [f. 
PHOTO-  +  CHRONOGRAPH,  or  (in  a.)  from  the  Gr. 
elements  of  this.]  a.  An  instrument  for  taking  a 
series  of  instantaneous  photographs  at  regular 
short  intervals  of  time  ;  also,  each  of  the  photo- 
graphs so  taken,  b.  An  instrument  by  which  a 
beam  of  light  is  caused  to  produce  a  photographic 
image  at  some  precise  instant  of  time,  e.  g.  so  as 
to  show  the  exact  time  at  which  a  star  crosses  the 
meridian.  So  Pho  tochronogra-phic  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  photochronography  ;  Pho  tochronogra'- 
phically  adv.,  by  means  of  photochronography  ; 
Photochronography  (-kwnp'grafi),  the  art  or 
process  of  taking  instantaneous  photographs  at 
regular  intervals  (see  a.  above). 

1887  Nature  15  Sept.  480/1  Photochronogiaphy  applied  to 
the  dynamic  problem  of  the  flight  of  birds,  by  M.  Marey. 
Hid.,  On  the  photochronograph  are  measured  all  the  dis- 
placements of  the  mass  of  the  bird  on  the  wing,  together 
with  the  velocity  of  these  movements.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 

13  July6/j  The  photo-chronograph..  causes  a  star  to  record 
the  time  of  its  own  transit  across  the  meridian.     1892  Ibid. 

14  Oct.  5/1  The  Jesuit  Father  Fargis,.  .the  inventor  of  the 
photochronograph  for  measuring  star  transits.    1897  Westm. 
Gaz.  19  May  6/2  At  the  receiving  end  the  polarising  photo- 
chronograph  of  Lieutenant  Squier  and  Professor  Crehore 
completes  the  work,  allowing  a  beam  of  light  to  register 
itself  on  a  rapidly  revolving  sensitive  plate. 

Photo-collotype  to  -dynamics  :  see  PHOTO-. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC. 

Pio:to-ele'ctric,  a.  Also  photelectric. 
[f.  PHOTO-  +  ELECTRIC.]  t  a.  =  PHOTO-GALVANIC. 
Obs.  b.  Pertaining  to,  furnishing,  or  employing 
electric  light.  C.  Of  or  pertaining  to  photo-elec- 
tricity (see  below) ;  producing  an  electric  effect  by 
means  of  light,  d.  Used  for  taking  photographs 
by  electric  light. 

ft.  1863  Boston  Commw.  (U.S.)  30  Oct.,  A  specimen  of  what 
is  called  the  '  Photelectric  engraving ',  according  to  a  new 
art  called 'the  Dallas  process'.  1905  Daily  Chron.  14  Mar. 
3/7  The  early  photo-electric  engravings  by  the  Pretsch 
process  are  not  half  a  century  old. 

b.  1863  ATKINSON  Ganot's  Physics  vil.  v.  441  Photoelectric 
Microscope.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  solar  micro, 
scope,  ..illuminated  by  the  electric  light.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  1679/1  Photo-electric  Lamp,  a  name  for  the 
electric  lamp. 

0.  1880  Athenxuttt  20  Nov.  679/1  Prof.  Minchin  showed 
by  experiment  the  photo-electric  current  set  up  by  abeam  of 
lulu  falling  on  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
acid  carbonate  of  calcium.      1903  A.  R.  WALLACE  Man's 
Place  in    Unh'crsi:    290   Experiments    on  the   Electrical 
Measurement  of  Starlight  by  means  of  a  photo-electric  cell. 

So  Pho  to-ele'ctrlcal  a.  •=  photo-electric  (Cent. 
Diet.  i 890) ;  Pho  to-electrl  'city ,  electricity  gener- 
ated or  affected  by  light. 

1877  Nature  25  Oct.  558/2  Some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  photo-electricity  of  fluorspar. 

Photo-electrotype :  see  PHOTO-  2. 

Pho:to-engra'viiig.  [f.  PHOTO-  +  ENGBAV- 
ING.]  A  common  name  for  processes  in  which, 
by  the  action  of  photography,  a  matrix  is  obtained 
from  which  prints  in  ink  can  be  taken ;  also,  a 
print  or  engraving  so  made.  (Usually  restricted 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  matrix  is  in  relief,  as 
distinguished  from  PHOTOGRAVURE,  in  which  it  is 
usually  in  intaglio.)  Also  attrib.  So  Photo- 
engra've  -'.  trans. ;  Photo-engra'ver,  one  who 
practises  photo-engraving. 

1871  Nature  8  Feb.  v,  285/2  Some  results  of  early  photo- 
engraving. 1881  Times  4  Jan.  3/6  The  very  first  true 
photographic  process  discovered  by  Nic'pce  . .  is  again 
practised  for  photo-engraving.  i88i.4M*«ar«>«i9Mar.4oi/3 
A  photo-engraving.. enlarged  from  a  photograph..,  which 
is  a  line  example  of  photoengraving.  1880  MacKellar's 
A  mcr.  Printer  (&\.  17)  37  Three  distinct  methods  of  photo, 
engraving  are  employed  in  the  United  States;  namely, 
swelled  gelatine,  photo-etching,  and  wash-out.  189*  WOOD- 
BURY  Encycl.  Phot.  506  Producing  photo-engraved  plates 
by  the  bitumen  process.  1901  Daily  Chron.  24  Mar.  3/4 
Her  drawings  should  give  the  photo-engraver  no  trouble. 

Photo-  epinasticto  -filigr ane :  see  PHOTO-  i ,  a . 

Pho:to-galva'nic,  a.  [f.  PHOTO-  2  +  GAL- 
VANIC.] =  PHOTO-GALVANOORAPBIO;  cf.  PHOTO- 
ELECTRIC a. 

1851  JOUBERT  in  "Journal  Sx.  Arts  26  Nov.  in  Ore.  Sc. 
(c  i860  I.  241/1  This  process  will  be  found  extremely 
valuable.. for  photogalvanic  plates. 

Pho:to-galvano-graphy.  [f.  PHOTO-  2  + 
GALVANOQRAPHY.]  A  process  of  obtaining  from 
a  positive  photograph  on  glass  or  paper,  or  a 
drawing  on  translucent  paper,  by  means  of  a 
gutta-percha  impression  from  a  relief  negative  in 
bichromated  gelatine,  an  electrotype  plate  capable 
of  being  used  as  in  copper-plate  printing. 

See  The Eng inter  25  Apr.  1856,  227;  Art  Jrnl.  VIII.  215. 
The  name  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Dallas,  by  whom  the 
process,  invented  by  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch  of  Vienna,  was  per- 
fected  in  1855. 

Hence  Fho-to-galva  iiograph,  a  print  thus 
formed  ;  Fho.to-g-alvanogra-phio  a.,  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by  photo-galvanography. 

1855  (title)  The  Patent  Photo-galvanographic  Company. 
1856  P.  PRETSCH  Paper  before  Soc.  Arts  23  Apr.,  The  name 
of  \phpto-galvanography,  or  engraving  by  light  and  elec- 
Ulcity'  has  been  given  to  the  new  art  by  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell  Dallas.  Ibid.,  The  impressions  from  the  photo- 
galvanographic  plates.  1870  Eng .  Mecli.  7  Jan.  405/3  Previous 
to  the  invention  of  the  photo-galvanographic  process  by 
Herr  Paul  Pretsch,  no  satisfactory  permanent  prints  incarbon 
from  plates  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  photography. 
1875  KNICIIT  Diet.  Meek.  1679/2  Photogalvanografh. 

Photogastroscope,  -gelatin  :  see  PHOTO-  2. 

Photogen  (fou-t^djen).  [f.  Gr.  <t>Sis,  ^air- 
light  (Paoio-  i )  +  -GBN,  used  as  =  '  producing '. 
In  mod.F.  photogene.'] 

1.  Name  for  a  kind  of  paraffin  oil ;  kerosene. 
11864  GESSER  Coal,  Patrol.,  etc.  (1865)  93  Wagenman 

applied  himself  to  the  oiU  derivable  from  turf.  Crown  coal, 
I0d  bituminous  slate,  from  which  he  obtained  photogen, 
solar  oil,  and  paraffin.  1880  Pall  Mall  G.  10  May  12/1  The 
American  raw  petroleum  gave  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
of  photogen,  while  the  Russian  only  gives  about  one-third 
photogen,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  fatty  oils. 

2.  See  quot. 

.  1858  Soc.  Arts  Jrnl.  VI.  App.  I.  Catalogue  loth  exhibit, 
inventions  31,  No.  166  Patent  Photogen,  or  Light  Generator, 
:o  be  used  for  taking  Photographs  at  Night. 

J.  A  light-producing  organ  in  an  animal. 

l89*  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  296  In  Tomoptcris  there  is.. 

brightly-coloured  spherical  organ,  which  for  a  long  time 
s  legarded  as  an  eye,  but  from  its  structure  appears  to  be 
a  photogen '. 

Bhotogene  (fen-bJflsih).      [mod.   f.   Gr.   type 

'JxvTo-ycoTji  light-produced:  see  PHOTO-  I,-GEN  2.] 

1.  PhysioL  A  visual  impression  (usually  negative, 

i.e.  having  the  complementary  colours  and  shades) 
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continuing  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  object  which 
produced  it ;  an  after-image. 

1864  H.  SPENCER  /;/<»/.  (62  In  youth,  the  visual  apparatus 
is  so  quickly  restored  to  its  state  of  integrity,  that  many  of 
these  photogenes,  as  they  are  called,  cannot  be  perceived. 

f  2.  A  *  photogenic  drawing  ,  photograph.  Obs. 

1851  CRABB  Techn.  Diet.  541/3  Photograph*  ..  also  called 
photogtne,  .  .signifying  what  is  generated  or  delineated  by 
the  help  of  light. 

Fh.otogen.etic  (&*Udg&t*tik\  a.  rare-1. 
[f.  PHOTO-  i  +  GKNETIC.]  Having  the  property  of 
producing  or  emitting  light,  lumimferous. 

1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mid.  I.  530  The  phosphorescence 
observed  on  the  surface  of  sea-water,  or  on  decomposing 
meat  or  fish,  is  due  to  photogenctic  bacteria. 

Photogenic  (MMgraik),  a.  [f.  as  PHOTO- 
GENE  +  -ic  :  in  F '.  photogtnique  (Talbot  in  Comptes 
Rcndus  VIII.  341,  4  Mar.  1839).  (In  sense  3,  not 
etymologically  used.)] 

1.  Produced  or  caused  by  light,  rare. 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psyckol.  in.  iv.  310  The  darkening 
of  the  skin  caused  by  long  exposure  to  sunshine. .  .In  trans- 
parent and  semi-transparent  creatures  any  such  photogenic 
effect  must  pervade  the  whole  body. 

f  2.  spec.  Produced  by,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
chemical  action  of  light  on  a  sensitized  surface ; 
an  earlier  word  for  photographic.  Obs. 

Photogenic  drawing,  the  term  originally  used  by  W.  H. 
Fox  Talbot  for  photography,  or  for  a  photograph;  spec,  a 
photograph  of  a  flat  translucent  object  (as  a  drawing  on 
translucent  paper,  a  leaf,  etc.),  obtained  by  placing  it  under 
glass  in  contact  with  a  sensitive  film.  (Hence  v.photogi- 
m'yue.) 

1839  (Jan.  31)  TALBOT  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  IV.  uo(tiUl)  Some 
account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing,  or  the  Process 
by  which  Natural  Objects  may  be  made  to  delineate  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  the  Artist's  Pencil  1839  A  thcnxum 
a  Feb.  96/2  Mr.  Talbot  proposes  for  this  new  art  the  name 
of  Photogenic  Drawing.  1839  TALBOT  in  Lend.  $  Edin, 
Philos.  Mag,  Mar.  1839  This  paper,  if  properly  made,  is 
very  useful  for  all  ordinary  photogenic  purposes.  1839 
Proc.  Scot.  Soc.  Arts  27  Mar.  in  Edin.  New  Phil.  Jrnl. 
XXVII.  418  Dr.  Fyfe  V.  P.  described  Mr.  Talbot 's  pro- 
cess of  Photogenic  Drawing.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII. 
113  Photogenic  drawings,  facsimile  representations  of 
objects  produced  according  to  the  recent  discovery  of 
M.  Daguerre.  1841  BRANOE  Chcin.  (ed.  5)  200  Many  im- 
provement-, in  these  photogenic  drawings,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  have  been  effected  more  especially  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor. 
1842  Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  388  They  were  having  their  portraits 
taken  by  the  photogenic  process.  1849  FROUDE  Nemesis  of 
Faith  124  Like  the  prepared  mirror  of  the  photogenic 
draughtsman.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microtc.  i.  it.  157  On  this 
screen  is  placed  a  sheet  of  photogenic  paper. 

3.     ••  PHOTOGENETIC, 

1863  Q.  Rev.  CXIV,  310  There  are  Grecian  and  Gothic 
lighthouses,,  .but  even  then  we  forget  these  absurdities  in 
contemplating  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their  photogenic 
arrangements.  1865  Spectator  14  Jan.  49  A  surrounding 
envelope  of  photogenic  matter.  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  711  Those  portions  of  the  Moon's  surface  which 
are  illumined  by  a  very  oblique  ray  from  the  Sun  possess 
so  little  photogenic  power  that  [etc.],  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inn.  Anim,  vii.  440  According  to  Schulze  the  males  of 
Laiii/>yris  splendidula  possess  two  photogenic  organs. 

Hence  Photoge  nically  adv.  \  also  f  Pho  to- 
genize  v.  trans.  =  PHOTOGRAPH  v.  (obs.} ;  Photo* 
genous  (fity'dgfiias)  a.  =  PHOTOGENETIC  ;  t  Pto- 
to'geny  ~  PHOTOGRAPHY  (obs.  rare). 

1839  MEMES  tr.  Dag uerre's  Photogenic  Drawing  (ed.  3)  53 
It  was  I  [Daguerre]  who  first  pointed  out  iodine  ..  as  the 
sensitive  coating  upon  which  the  image  was  to  be  created 
photogen ically.  1841  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VII.  207, 1  found 

fouped . .  upon  the  grass  before  the  house.  Kit  Talbot,  Lady 
.  Fielding,  Lady  Charlotte  and  Mrs.  Talbot,  for  the  puroose 
of  being  *photogenized  by  Henry  Talbot,  who  was  busy 
preparing  his  apparatus.  1888  Nature  20  Sept.  512/2  To 
reconcile  their  theory  of  *photqgenous  fermentation  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  oxidation  ofa  phosphorated  substance. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  113/1  Photogenic  Drawingst 
facsimile  representations  of  objects  produced  according  to 
the  recent  discovery  of  M.  Daguerre. ..  Such  apparatus  is 
named  after  its  inventor  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  process 
itself  either  *photogeny,  photography,  or  heliography  (sun- 
drawing). 

Photoglyph  (fru'tfglif).  [f-  PHOTO-  a  +  Gr. 
•yXwpij :  see  GLYPH.]  An  engraved  plate,  such 
as  can  be  printed  from,  produced  by  the  action 
of  light.  So  Fhotogly-phic,  Photogly'ptic  adjs. ; 
Pho  toglypho-graphy,  Fho'toglyphy,  the  art  or 
process  of  engraving  by  means  of  the  action  of 
light  and  certain  chemical  processes ;  the  produc- 
tion of  photoglyphic  plates  and  photoglyphs  or 
photogravures. 

1851  TALBOT  in  Urg's  Diet.  Arts  HI.  444  The  liquid  [solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron]  penetrates  the  gelatine  wherever 
the  light  has  not  acted  on  it,  but  it  refuses  to  penetrate 
those  ports  upon  which  the  light  has  sufficiently  acted.  It 
is  upon  this  remarkable  fact  that  the  art  of  photoglyphic 
engraving  is  mainly  founded.  1856  Chatnbe^ rs's  Encycl.  VII. 
5 1 i/i  Photo-Glypbography  is  a  process^  invented  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  for  etching  a  photograph  into  a  steel  plate. 
1859  Sat.  Rev,  22  Jan.  97/2  (title)  Phototypes  and  Photo- 
glyphs. Ibid.  98/1  To  review  the  points  in  which  these 
various  processes  of  photoglyphy  and  phototypy  concur. 
Ibid.  26  Feb.  242/1.  1899  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Phot.  517 
Photoglyphic  Engraving.a  process  of  photo-etching  invented 
byFox-Talbot[i852]. 

Phot Og  ram  (fJu'ttVgrsbm).  Now  rate.  [f. 
PHOTO-  2  +  -GRAM  (as  in  telegram}  :  see  etym.  note 
to  PHOTOGRAPH  sb]  =  PHOTOGKAPH. 


PHOTOGRAPH. 

1859  Ll'ARD  in  Archxol.  Cantiana  II.  4  A  lithographic 
drawing,  from  a  photogram.  1859  (title  Photogram*  of  an 
Eastern  Tour,  including  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt.  1874 
H.  T.  GRIFFITH  in  Cowper's  Poems  \.  Introd.  15  Not  repio- 
duced  with  the  mechanical  and  soulless  exactitude  of  the 
photogram.  1894  Btit.  Jrnl.  1'kotogr.  XM.  144/2  Portrait* 
like  these,  such  perfect  photograms. 

Ph.otogramm.eter  (toutogrx-mi'taj).  [f.  prec. 
+  -MKTKH.]  A  photographic  camera  combined 
with  a  theodolite,  for  use  in  surveying,  or  for 
taking  pictures  for  use  in  map-making ;  a  photo- 
theodolite. 

1891  Nature  3  Sept  436/1  One  other  instrument,  quite 
recently  added  to  the  apparatus  of  the  surveyor,  is  the  photo- 
graphic camera,  converted  for  his  especial  benefit  into  a 
photogrammeter.  1893  Athetiyutu  35  Nov.  737/3  With 
respect  to  [lunar  distances]  the  camera  or  photogramnuter 
yields  more  trustworthy  results  than  does  the  sextant.  1898 
Nature  14  Apr.  563/1  In  the  earliest  form  of  surveying 
camera  or  photogrammeter, ..  the  instrument  consisted  of 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  bellows  camera,  set  on  a  hori- 
zontal circle,  and  moving  about  a  vertical  axis. 

So  Photogra'mmetry,  the  art  of  surveying  or 
mapping  with  the  help  of  photography  or  a  photo- 
grammeter ;  hence  Photogramme-trical  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  photogrammetry. 

1875  tr.  Vogefs  Chan.  Light  xiv.  170  All  these  circum- 
stances militate  against  the  application  of  photogrammetry, 
as  this  mode  of  measurement  has  been  called  by  Meyenbauer. 
1891  Atkenartim  u  July  67/1  He  maintains  that  every  ex- 
plorer should  provide  himself  with  a  photogrammetrical 
apparatus.  1894  Brit,  Jrnl.  Pkotogr.  XLI.  55  Balloon 
photogrammetry. 

Photograph  (fiw'Wgrof),  sb.  [f.  Gr.  <f>Sn,  ^orro- 
light  (PHOTO-  i)  +  -ypa<t>os  written,  delineated  (cf. 
AUTOGBAPH,  PABAGBAPH)  :  as  to  origin,  see  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. Cf.  Ger.  photograph,  F.  photographe, 
photographer,  f.  Gr.  -fpcupos  writer,  delineator : 
see  -GRAPH. 

English  has  also  in  telegraph  (from  Fr.)  and  its  likes, 
examples  of  .graph  (Gr.  --ypa</>os)  in  the  agent  sense,  which 
have  been  complemented  by  forms  in  -grain  (e.  g.  telegrani) 
in  the  passive  or  resultant  sense  ;  influenced  by  which,  some 
have  used  PHOTOGRAM,  after  telegram^  instead  of  f  holo- 
graph ;  but  this  has  not  found  general  acceptance.] 

A  picture,  likeness,  or  facsimile  obtained  by 
photography. 

1839  (Mar.  14)  SIR  J.HER  SCHEL  in  Proc.^oy.  Soc.  IV.  132  Pure 
water  will  fix  the  photograph  by  washing  out  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  [  Note ,  Twenty-three  specimens  ofphotographs,  made 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  accompany  this  paper;  one  a  sketch 
of  his  telescope  at  Slough  fixed  from  the  image  in  a  lens.] 
1840  (Mar.  5)  Ibid,  la]  Hence  are  deduced.. secondly,  the 
possibility  of  the  future  production  of  naturally  coloured 
photographs.  1841  TALBOT  Specif.  Patent  No.  8842.  4  It  is 
possible  to  strengthen  and  revive  photographs.  1861  Mys- 
GRAVE  By-roads  238  As  evanescent  as  a  photograph,  which 
grows  faint  and  fainter  in  tint  the  longer  it  remains  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  1875  tr.  Vogets  Chem.  Light  xiv.  158 
A  photograph  taken  from  a  photograph  is  never  so  fine  as 
an  original  picture.  1901  Munsey  s  Mag.  XXV.  649/1  The 
first  man  to  obtain  a  permanent  photograph,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  was  Nicephore  Niepce,  a  Frenchman,  who 
died  in  1833. 

b.  Jig.  A  picture,  esp.  a  mental  or  verbal  image 
or  delineation;  a  description  having  the  exact 
detail  of  a  photograph. 

1851  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (ed.  5)  336  A  photograph  of  pre- 
existed light  Or  Paradisal  sun.  1869  GOULBURN  Pun. 
Holiness  x.  04  (In  the  gospels)  you  have  four  photographs 
of  Our  Lord  in  different  postures.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  V.  xxiv.  403  While  Domesday  gives  us  a  photograph, 
the  compilers  of  codes  give  us  an  artistic  picture. 

O.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  photograph  album,  book, 
camera,  frame;  photograph-lite  adj. 

1858  ff.  Y.  Tribune  4  Nov.  1/2  The  first  number  ol  Tht 
Photograph  News  appeared  last  Friday.  1896  Weitm.  Gat. 
26  Sept.  3/2  The  inimitable  sketches  of  lite  in  that  little 
country  town  were  at  once  recognised  for  their  photograph- 
like  fidelity.  1900  Daily  News  19  Apr.  7/1  The  photograph 
camera  can  be  the  biggest  liar  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Photograph  (ftfo'ttfgrai),  v.     [f.  prec,  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  a  photograph  of. 

1839  SIR  I.  HERSCHEL  MS.  Mems.  (on  a  Negatives) '  Photo- 
graphed Feb.  17  /39.  Hyp.  Sod.'-'  Hyp.  So.,  Hy.  Su. : 
J.  F.  W.  H.  Photogr.  Feb.  17  /39'.  a.  1846  Month!*  Rev. 
cited  in  WORCESTER.  1861  MUSGRAVE  By-rvads  25  Mons. 
Souquet  has  photographed  it.  1883  Hard-wich's  Photogr. 
Chem.  (ed.  Taylor)  201  When  a  distant  landscape  is  photo- 
graphed, a  large  number  of  rays  of  light  are  concentrated 
upon  the  film.  1898  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylivin  \.  vi,  One 
Raxton  fair-day  I  induced  Winnie  to  be  photographed. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  practise  photography,  take 
photographs.  (Jig.  in  quot) 

1861  CARLYLE  Let.  in  Trench's  Lett.  *  Mem.  (1888)  I. 
332  That  charming  bit  of  'Diary'.. .It  is. .faithful  as  a 
picture  by  the  sun  ; .  .photographing  for  us  in  that  manner. 
e.  intr.  {lot passive).  To  undergo  being  photo- 
graphed ;  to  '  take '  (well  or  badly). 

1893  Chamb.  Jrnl.  28  Oct.  676/1,  I  do  not  photograph  at 
all  well. 

2.  trans.  Jig.  To  portray  vividly  in  words ;   to 
fix  or  impress  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

1861  LADY  MORGAN  Mem.  \.  21  These  wild,  incredible,  and 
apparently  fabulous  scenes.. are  indelibly  photographed  01 
a  memory  from  which  few  things,  .have  been  effaced      1865 
Broom!  Vicar.  Sacr.  ill.  v.  »o6  In  the  twenty-fitlh  cha| 
of  Matlhew  He  photographs  the  tran-^aclion  in  a  sc. 

JUHgence' Pho-tographed///.  a.,  Pho'tographing 
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PHOTOGBAPHABLE. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  14  June,  Who  are  all  these  photographed 
people?  £1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  1. 140/2  All  attempts 
at  photographing  must.. fail.  Ibid.  157/2  The  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  on  which  depends  the  beauty  of  all  photo- 
"raphed  productions.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  241/2  Albums 
of  photographed  hands  are  fashionable.  1889  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Bull.  II.  149  Photographing,  or  '  Light  drawing  ' 
is  both  a  physical  and  a  chemical  process. 

Photographable  (fon-tfgrafab'l),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  photographed. 

1896  Westm.  Gaz.  18  July  2/3  When  Thought  is  photo- 
graphable  !  1897  O.  NORTH  in  Strand  Mag.  XIV.  513  It 
would  not  have  been  photographable. 

Photograph.ee  (&>.';  tfgrafr).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EE  : 
correl.  to  next.]  The  person  who  is  photographed. 

1859  All  Year  Round  No.  30.  79  Picking  up  sorry  crumbs 
as  photographees,  sitting  as  models.  1889  Anthony's  Pho- 
togr. Bull.  II.  21  When  there  is  a  contract  between  the 
photographer  and  the  photographee. 

Photographer  (fot^-grafaj).  [f.  PHOTOGRAPHY 
+ -ER!  :  cf.  geographer,  etc.]  One  who  takes  pho- 
tographs ;  esp.  one  who  practises  photography  as 
a  profession  or  business.  Also  attrib. 

1847  [J.  E.]  Photography  45  Photographers  have  seldom 
operated  therewith  for  portraits.  x86a  B.  TAYLOR  Home  <$• 
Abr.  Ser.  n.  387  A  photographer  on  board  took  two  or  three 
views.  T&ivCassellsTechn,  Educ.  III.  i  To  train  a  special 
body  of  men  as  photographers.  1001  Westm.  Gaz.  28  J  uly  4/2 
There  is  no  training-school  for  the  photographer-journalist. 

Photographic  (f^togrte'rik),  a.  [f.  as  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY +  -ic:  see  -GRAPHIC.  (As  to  origin,  see 
PHOTOGRAPHY.)]  Of,  pertaining  to,  used  in,  or 
produced  by  photography ;  engaged  or  skilled  in 
photography. 

1839  (Mar.  14)  HERSCHEL  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  IV.  131  His 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  of  M.  Daguerre's 
concealed  photographic  process,  by  a  note  dated  the  22nd  of 


January  last.    1839" (April  jo)  A.  FYFE  in  Edin.  New  Phil. 
Jrnl.   XXVII.   147   The   use      - 


Jrnl,  kxVII.  147  The  use  of  the  camera  obscura  for 
Photographic  purposes.  1841  TALBOT  Specif.  Patent  No. 
8842.  4  It  should  be  taken  on  common  photographic  paper. 
a  1845  HOOD  Daguerr.  Portraitl,  Her  nose,  and  her  mouth, 
with  the  smile  that  is  there,  Truly  caught  by  the  Art  Photo- 
graphic  !  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  vi.  74  He  insisted  on  my 
photographic  friends. .dining  with  him.  1883  Hardwich'_s 
Photogr.  Chem.  (ed.  Taylor)  39  It  is  gradually  formed  in 
the  Photographic  Nitrate  Bath. 

b.  Jig.    Accurately  portraying  life  or   nature; 
minutely  accurate ;  mechanically  imitative. 
1864  Reader  26  Nov.  665/3  Amongst  novels  of  the  photo- 


graphic story  of  '  A  Village  Commune  .  1890  Chicago 
Advance  24  July,  Not.  .to  be  taken  as  pragmatical,  photo- 
graphic prose. 

Photo-graphical  (foutogrse-fikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Dealing  with  or  relating  to  photo- 
graphy. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.     1871  PROCTOR  Light  Sc.  294  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photographical  Society. 

Photographically  (fo"Wgrae-nkali),  ado.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY2.]  In  a  photographic  manner;  by 
means  of  or  in  reference  to  photography ;  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view. 

1847  [J.  E.] Photography 45  The  object,  .photographically 
pictured.    1856  Engineer  25  Apr.  227/2  The  possibility  of 
producing  photographically,  .a  printing  surface  of  relievo 
and  intaglio  parts.     1859  GULLICK  Si  TIMBS  Paint.  118  The 
solution  which  renders  the  ivory  photographically  sensitive. 
i88a  YOUNG  Sun  262  Violet  rays,  which  are  photographically 
the  most  active. 

fig.  1861  M.  B.EDWARDS  Johufy[  xx.  (1876)  159  This  after- 
noon I  have  seen  my  life  photographically,  as  it  were.  1869 
T.  W.  WOOD  in  Student  II.  83  The  chrysalides  of  butter- 
flies.., their  shells  being  photographically  sensitive  for  a 
short  time  after  the  caterpillars  skins  have  been  shed,  so 
that  each  individual  assumes  the  colour  most  prevalent  in 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

Photographist  (fct^'grafist).  Now  rare.  [f. 
PHOTOGRAPHY  +  -IST  :  cf.  geologist,  botanist,  etc.] 
=  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

1843  W.  H  T.  Photogr.  Manifi.  3  One  of  the  chief  endea- 
vours of  the  Photographist.  1848  Art-Union  Jrnl.  Jan.  18 
The  greatest  difficulty  the  photographist  has  to  contend 
with.  187*  TALMAGE  Serin.  71  There  are  some  faces  so 
mobile  that  photographists  cannot  take  them.  fig.  1851  E. 
HITCHCOCK  Relig.  Geol.  xii.  393  What  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  sable  night.. is  an  unerring  photographist  1 

Fhotographize  (fotp-grafaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  =  PHOTOGRAPH  v. 

1860  KINGSLEY  Misc.  II.  8  Nothing  is  possible  but  to 
photographize  everybody  and  everything. 

Fhotographometer  (fcwWgrafp'mto.1).  [f. 
as  PHOTOGRAPH  -»--(O)METEB,  -METER.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
sensitiveness  of  photographic  films  to  the  chemical 
action  of  light ;  an  actinometer. 

1849  Art  Jrnl.  96  With  the  photographometer  of  Mr. 
Claudet  this  is  easily  ascertained.  1853  R.  HUNT  Man. 
Photogr.  149  M.  Claudet  turned  his  attention  to  contrive  an 
apparatus  by  which  he  could  test  at  the  same  time  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  daguerreotype  plate  and  the  intensity 
of  light.  This  instrument  he  called  a  Photographometer. 

2.  A  photographic  apparatus  for  automatically 
recording  the  angular  position  of  objects  around 
a  given  point. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  673/2. 

Photographophone  (f<?uU7grae'f#f«un).  [f.  as 
PHOTOGRAPH  +  Gr.  (fxavri  sound,  voice,  -^iwos 
sounding.]  An  instrument  for  recording  and  repro- 
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ducing  sounds  by  means  of  kinematographic  photo- 
graphs of  a  sensitive  flame  which  are  caused  to 
affect  a  selenium  cell,  with  telephones  attached. 

1901  Westm.  Gas.  19  June,  Dr.  Ruhmer,  of  Berlin,  has 
invented  what  he  calls  a  '  photographone ',  a  new  scientific 
marvel,  with  which  he  expects  to  be  able  to  record  a  series 
of  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  190*  Harper's  Mag.  Feb. 
498  Another  invention,  .known  as  the  photographophone. 

Photographotype :  see  PHOTO-  2. 

Photography  (fot<vgiafi).  [f.  Gr.  <t>Sn  light, 
PHOTO-  +  -fpaipia  writing,  delineation :  see  -GBAPHY. 

So  far  as  is  known,  photography  was  introduced,  along 
with  photographic  and  photograph,  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  14  March  1839. 
(They  may  have  suggested  themselves  to  him  as  combining 
the  approved  elements  of  Talbot's  ^/*0/ogenic  and  Niepce's 
\\c\\ograpltie,  and  as  being  more  suitable  than  either.)  They 
gradually  took  their  place  as  the  general  terms :  in  French, 
art  photographiqiie  appears  in  the  Comptes  Rendlts  of  the 
Academic  ties  Sciences,  VIII.  714,  6  May  1839;  photo- 
graphic and  photographiqitc  were  the  terms  used,  for  the 
subject  generally,  by  Arago,  in  his  Rapport  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  project  of  Daguerre's  pension,  3  July 
1839  ;  they  are  in  common  use  in  tome  IX  of  the  Comptes 
Rendus  (July  to  Dec,  1839):  see  the  Table  des  Matieres.) 

The  process  or  art  of  producing  pictures  by  means 
of  the  chemical  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  film 
on  a  basis  of  paper,  glass,  metal,  etc. ;  the  business 
of  producing  and  printing  such  pictures. 

1839  (Mar.  14)  HERSCHEL  in  Proc.  R.  Sac.  IV.  131  Note  on 
the  Art  of  Photography,  or  the  application  of  the  Chemical 
Rays  of  Light  to  the  purpose  of  Pictorial  Representation. 
1839  (Mar.  27)  A.  FYFE  in  Proc.  Scot,  Soc.  Arts  419  Paper 
smeared  with  the  solution  [of  lunar  caustic]  is  darkened. 
. .  Hence  the  process  of  photogenic  drawing  [as  pub.  in 
May,  in  Edin.  flew  Phil.  Jrnl.  XXVII.  145,  altered  to 
Hence  the  art  of  Photography].  1839  Ed.  N.  P.  J.  XXVI  I. 
156  (Article)  Notes  on  Daguerre's  Photography.  By  Sir 
Tohn  Robison.  [Word  not  used  in  article.)  1840  (Mar.  5) 


photography.  1841  TALBOT  Specif.  Patent  No.  8842.  7  For 
the  pui  poses  of  economy  in  the  processes  of  photography. 
1864  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  i.  i.  §  13  Light  . .  which  works  those 
chemical  changes  utilized  in  Photography.  187*  PROCTOR 
Ess.  Astron.  xxxiii.  395  Within  the  last  few  years  solar 
photography  has  made  a  progress  which  is  very  promising . . 
as  an  aid  to  exact  astronomy.  1803  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogi: 
XL.  796  Just  now  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  chroino-photography,  in  which  transparent  colours  are 
necessary. 

Photograver  (kw'togr^vai).  [f.  PHOTO-  2  -t- 
GRAVER.J  A  photo-engraver ;  an  artist  in  photo- 
gravure. 

1888  Pall  MallG.  20  Dec.  3/1  The  Typographic  Etching 
Company, . .  the  photogravers  of  these  and  many  other  choice 
volumes. 

Photogravure  (f<?«:t0|graviu>i),  so.  [a.  K. 
photogravure,  f.  PHOTO-  +  gravure  engraving.] 
Photo-engraving;  esf.  the  process  of  preparing 
a  plate  or  matrix  by  transferring  a  photographic 
negative  of  a  drawing,  painting,  or  object  to  a 
metal  plate,  and  then  etching  it  in  ;  a  picture  pro- 
duced by  this  process.  Also  attrib. 

1879  Daily  Tel.  28  July  2/4  Photogravure  reproductions 
in  course  of  publication.  1880  A.  S.  MURRAY  in  Academy 
4  Dec.  411  The  perfection  of  photogravure  with  which  the 

Elates  have  been  executed.  1883  fall  Mall  G.  i  Nov.  3/2 
everal  photogravures  of  the  graceful  recent  pictures  of 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  1890  Jrnl.  Sac.  Arts  19  Dec.  72 
Both  painter  and  public  . .  must  prefer  a  photogravure  to 
the  hard,  formal . .  character  of  the  line  engraving. 

Hence  Photoffravu-re  v.  trans.,  to  reproduce  by 
photogravure ;  Photogravu'rist,  an  artist  or 
operator  in  photogravure. 

1884  Pall  MallG.  17  Nov.  9/1  The  work  will  be  taken  to 
Paris  to  be  photogravured.  1889  Anthony  s  Photogr.  Bull. 
II.  251  A  lithographer,  or  photogravurist,  steps  in  and  robs 
me  of  the  result  of  my  thought,  skill  and  labor,  without 
saving  '  by  your  leave '. 

Photoheliograph(f<?iitO|hf-li0graf).  [f.  PHOTO- 
+  Gr.  jjXio-s  sun  +  -GRAPH  :  cf.  HELIOGRAPH.]  A 
photographic  telescope  adapted  for  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun  :  =  HELIOGRAPH  2. 

1861  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Address  Brit.  Assoc.,  The  careful 
registering  of  the  appearances  of  the  sun  by  the  photo- 
heliograph  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  1884  Brit.  Almanac, 
Comp.  20  The  great  phbtoheliograph  with  which  Mr. 
De  la  Rue  took  sun-pictures  during  the  eclipse  in  Spain  in 
1860.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Aug.  8/2  This  novel  instrument 
will  be  practically  a  horizontal  photo-heliograph,  giving 
images  of  the  moon  exceeding  a  foot  in  diameter. 

So  Pho  toheliojfra-phic  a.,  pertaining  to  a  photo- 
heliograph  or  to  Pho  tohelio'tfraphy,  the  art  or 
process  of  taking  photographs  of  the  sun  ;  Photo- 
he-lioscope  [see  -SCOPE]  =  photoheliograph. 

1865  Reader  No.  141.  292/1  Perfection  attained  in  photo- 
heliography.  1871  HERSCHEL  Otitl.  Astron.  (ed.  n)  261 
Photographic  representations  of  the  spots  have  been  made . . 
with  a '  photohelioscope  '  at  Kew.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Photo- 
heliografhic.  1903  Athenaeum  29  Apr.  535/1  The  volume 
of  'Greenwich  Observations'  for  the  year  1902.  .together 
with. .'  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  ',  and 
'  Photoheliographic  Results '. 

Photo-hyalotype  to  -iodide :  see  PHOTO-. 
Photolith,     Photolitho,     abbreviations     of 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC  a. 

1864  Autographic  Mirror,  Shaks.  No.,  A  Photo-Litho 
Portrait  of  Shakspeare,  taken  from  the  print  by  Martin 
Droeshout.  1870  Holbein  Soc.  Pulil.  (title)  The  Mirrovr  of 


PHOTOMETBIC. 

Maiestie,  or  Badg_es  of  Honovr  Conceitedly  Emblazoned,  a 
photo-lith  facsimile  reprint  from  the  only  perfect  copy  in 
existence..  A.  D.  1618. 

Photolithograph  (foutoili-bjgraf),  sb.  [f. 
PHOTO-  2  +  LITHOGRAPH.]  A  print  produced  by 
photolithography. 

1855  Civil  Engineer  <$•  Architects  Jrnl.  390  Prof.  Ramsay 
..described  a  process  by  which  Mr.  Robert  Macpherson, 
of  Rome,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  beautiful  photo-litho- 
graphs. 1870  Eng.  Mech.  14  Jan.  428/2  Much  has  been 
done.. to  aid  the  production .. of  photo-lithographs.  1877 
Archseol.  Journal  XXXIII.  305  The  greatly  reduced  scale 
of  the  photolithograph. 

Hence  Photoli'tho  graph  v.  trans.,  to  produce 
or  copy  by  photolithography. 

1864  (/*V&)  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  1600. 
Photo-lithographed  by  R.  Preston.  1872  PROCTOR  Ess. 
Astron.  xxviii.  346  This  chart  is  now  completed  ..  with 
photolithographed  keymaps.  1874  MAX  MULLER  Addr. 
Congress  of  Orientalists  Set  Ess.  II.  30  Three  valuable 
MSS. . .  have  been  photolithographed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  Government. 

Photolithographer  (f<?»t0|li]>(7'graf3r).  [f. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY,  after  LITHOGRAPHER.]  One 
who  practises  photolithography. 

1857  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XIII.  514/2  Specimens  which 
we  have  seen  by  photo-lithographers  in  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Rome.  1875  tr.  yogel's  Chem.  Light  xix.  281  We  see  very 
few  heliographers  and  photolithographers. 

Photolithographic  (f<5"-t<7,lij>0|grarfik),  a. 
[f.  as  prec.,  after  LITHOGRAPHIC.]  Pertaining  to 
or  produced  by  photolithography. 

1867  MURCHISON  Siluria  XL  (ed.  4)  251  note,  I  received . . 
photolithographic  representations.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  i.  289/1  A  photo-lithographic  impression  of  a 
negative.  1880  Nature  XXI.  358  A  reduced  photolitho- 
graphic reproduction  of  Tunstall's '  Ornithologia  Britannica '. 
1886  Sci.  Atner.  24  July  49/3  From  the  original  or  negative 
.  .a  photo-lithographic  plate  is  taken. 

Photolithography  (f<«  teilijwgrafi).  [f. 
PHOTO-  2  •*-  LITHOGRAPHY.]  The  art  or  process  of 
producing,  by  photography,  designs  upon  litho- 
graphic stone  (or  a  similar  substance),  from  which 
prints  may  be  taken  as  in  ordinary  lithography. 

1856  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  II.  Index,  Photolitho- 
graphy. 1858  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  VI.  328  Specimens  of 
photo-lithography  executed  by  Mr.  Rehn  of  Philadelphia. 
1875  tr.  Voger*  Chem.  Lightxv.  251  Photography,  .entered 
into  competition  with  lithography.  It  was  Poitevin  who 
allied  the  two  by  inventing  photo-lithography. 

Photo-lithotype  :  see  PHOTO-  2. 

Photology  (fotflodji).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  <p5is 
light,  PHOTO-  i  +  -LOGY.]  The  science  of  light ; 
optics.  Hence  Photolo-gic,  Photolo-gioalo^r., 
pertaining  to  photology,  optical ;  Photo'logist, 
one  versed  in  photology. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Pholologic,  Photological. . .  Photolog^y  (citing 
Mi  i  CHILL).  1833  HERSCHEL  Absorption  of  Light  m  Fam. 
Lcct.  Sc.  (1866)  477  The  phenomena  of  absorption,  .have 
always  appeared  to  me  to  constitute  a  branch  of  photology 
s ui  generis.  Ibid.  479  The  question  '  What  becomes  of 
light  1 '  which  appears  to  have  been  agitated  among  the 

C'.ologists  of  the  last  century,    a  1866  —  Light  ibid.  265 
painter  should  never  forget  that  his  notion  of  colour 
(as  compared  with  that  of  the  photologist)  is  a  negative  one. 
1865  All  the   Year   Round  n   Mar.  149/1   Photological 
phenomena  are  made  known  to  us  by.  .the  sense  of  sight. 

Photolysis  to  -magnetism:  see  PHOTO-  i. 

Fho:to-magnetograph  (-msegnrt^graf). 
[f.  PHOTO-  2  +  MAGNETOGRAPH.]  An  instrument 
by  which  records  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  are  obtained  photographically. 

1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  228  Facts  of  magnetic 
perturbations  taken  from  the  photo-magnetographs  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory.  Ibid.  230  A  magnetic 
storm  described  as  very  strong  was  also  recorded  by  the 
photomagnetographs. 

Photo-mapper  to  Photo-metallography: 
see  PHOTO-  2. 

Pho:to-mecha  iiical,  a.  [PHOTO-  2.]  Com- 
bining a  photographic  and  a  mechanical  process. 

1889  [see  Photophane,  PHOTO-  2].  1891  WOODBURY 
Encycl.  Phot.  533  The  term  photo-mechanical  is  applied  to 
all  processes  in  which  the  action  of  light  upon  chemical 
substances  becomes  the  means  of  preparing  printing  surfaces 
from  which  many  impressions  can  be  made  without  any 
further  assistance  of  light. 

Photometer  ffotpmftai).  [f.  Gr.  <t>Ss  light, 
PHOTO-  +  -METER  :  in  mo&.i,.  photometrum,  1760.] 
The  name  of  instruments  (of  many  kinds)  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  light,  or  for  comparing 
the  relative  intensities  of  light  from  different 
sources. 

[1760 :  see  PHOTOMETRY.]  1778  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  487 
We  wish  for  an  Hygrometer,  an  Electrometer,  a  Photometer. 
1703  RUMFORD  ibid.  LXXXIV.  73,  I  have  now  brought  the 
principal  instrument  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that,  if 


UBrnttVZ    111    \tlrl..   oc.    *.  y-J/ ^    ijtant   uuu    . ...*.••-..  —  ••-     ~j 

also  invented  photometers.  1893  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XL 
811  Very  many  different  patterns  of  photometers  have  been 
introduced  and  used  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Photometric  (f<?"t0me-trik),  a.  [f.  PHOTO- 
METRY +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  photometry. 

1849  Lit.  Gaz.  24  Feb.  132/1  He  [Grove]  had  tested  by  the 
photometric  method  of  equality  of  shadows  the  intensity  of 
the  light  as  compared  with  a  common  wax  candle.  1869 
DUNKIN  Mid*.  Sky  175  Interesting  photometric  experi- 


PHOTOMETRICAL. 

merits.. on  the  relative  light  of  the  principal  stars.     187* 

lilNM   II    ft    1>\I  l<  Saf/is'  Bot.  663. 

.S.i  Photome  trlcal  a.,  dealing  with  photometry; 
made  or  measured  by  a  photometer;  =  Photo- 
me-trically  adv.,  according  to  photometry,  by 
means  of  a  photometer;  Photometrician  (-i'fan), 
Photometri«t  (-^rmHrist),  one  who  practises 
photometry. 

1833  HERSCHEI.  Astron.  xii.  375  A  numerical  estimate 
giounded  on  precise  'photometrical  experiments  of  the 
apparent  brightness  of  each  star.  1864  Daily  Tel.  16  Sept 
The  photumetrical  standard  [of  gas-light]  is  more  than 
twice  as  high  in  many  other  places  than  it  is  in  London. 
1854  BUWITU  More  Worlds  \.  95  In  measuring  'photo- 
metrically the  light  of  these  three  different  structures.  1883 
Athenxum  16  June  766/2  Method  of  determining  the  magni- 
tudes  of  stars  photometrically.  1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds 
v.  143  The  estimates  of  Zollner,  the  eminent  "photomettician 
serve  to  show. .that  Jupiter  sends  more  light  to  us. .than  a 
planet  of  equal  size  and  constituted  like  Mars,  the  moon  or 
the  earth,  could  possibly  reflect  to  us  if  placed  where 
Jupiter  is.  1867  W.  R.  BOWDITCH  Coal  Gas  iii.  67  The  best 
way  for  a  "photometrist  to  be  certain  of  his  instruments  is 
to  test  them  himself. 

Photometry  (fotp-metri).  [ad.  mod.L.  photo- 
mctria  (1760),  17  Gr.  </>o«,  <pioro-  light,  PHOTO-  + 
-litrpia  measuring,  -HETRY.]  Measurement  of  light; 
comparison  of  the  intensity  of  light  from  different 
sources  ;  the  use  of  a  photometer. 

[1760  LAMBKRT  Photometria  7  Optandum  certe  esset,  ut 
excogitaretur  Photometrum  thermometro  analogum,  quod 
lununi  cxpositum  ejus  intensitatem  atque  claritatem  indi- 
caret.]  1814  R.  WATT  Biblioth.  Brit.  s.v.  J.  H.  Lambert 
Photometry.  1830  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  Prelim.  Dissert. 
637/2  The  eighteenth  century  created  a  new  branch  of 
optical  science,  destined  to  measure  or  compare  the  intensi- 
ties of  different  lights,  and  therefore  termed  Photometry 
1865  Daily  Tel.  24  Nov.  4/6  So  far  as  photometry  is  con. 
cerned,  the  metropolitan  [gas]  companies  have  usually  com. 
plied  with  the  law.  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  vl.  i.  480 
Ihe  subject  of  the  photometry  of  stars. .has  received  but 
little  attention  from  practical  astronomers 

Photo-mezzotype :  see  PHOTO-  i. 

Photomicrograph  (f^toimai-kr^grai).  [f. 
PHOTO-  2  +  Gr.  piKp6-s  small,  MICRO-  +  -GRAPH  :  cf. 
MICROGRAPH.]  A  photograph  of  a  microscopic  ob- 
ject on  a  magnified  scale.  So  Photoml-crogram  in 
same  sense;  Fhotomicro'grapher,  one  who  takes 
photomicrographs;  Pho  tomicrogra-phic  a.,  per- 
taining to  photomicrography ;  used  for  taking 
photomicrographs ;  Pho:tomlcro-grraphy,  the  art 
of  obtaining  photographs  of  microscopic  objects 
on  a  magnified  scale. 

1858  G.  SHADBOLT  in  Sutton's  Photogr.  Notes  III  208 
1  he  word  microphotograph  originated,  I  believe,  with  my- 
self, and  is  applied,  1  think  correctly,  to  very  small  photo, 
graphs,  not  to  photographs  of  small  objects,  which  would 
more  correctly  be  photomicrographs.  1862  Catal.  Internal 
t-xkib.  II.  xiv.  53  A  photo-rmcrographic  camera,  .for  taking 
photographs  of . .  microscopic  objects.  1865  Ckambtrfs 
t.ncycl.\\\.  510/2  Photo-Micrography  consists  in  the  en- 
largement of  microscopic  objects,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  projection  of  the  enlarged  image  on  a  sensitive 
collodion  him.  1866  J.  J.  WOODWARD  Amer.  7ml.  Sci. 

Mr.  n.  VT.1I-  Mm  Til*  n*nw       ;.;!!.... II L_.. 
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mittcd  by  light ;  esf.  that  invented  by  A.  Graham 
Hell  and  Sumner  Tainter  in  1880,  by  means  of 
winch  sound-vibrations  are  conveyed  to  a  distance 
by  means  of  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a 
mirror  and  received  upon  a  sensitive  selenium  cell 
by  means  of  which  the  sounds  are  reproduced. 
See  RADIOPHONE. 

1880  A.  GRAHAM  BELL  in  7ml.  Franklin  Inst.  CX.  246 
We  have  named   the  apparatus  for  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  sound  in    this  way   'The    Photophone '. 
because  an  ordinary  beam  of  light  contains  the  rays  which 
HnSKStS"      i     ,  A."unx'""  '5  Sept.  405/2  Tie  sensi- 
bility of  the  metal  selenium  to  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum 
recommends  it  as  the  most  favourable  substance  for  use  in  the 
photophone ',  as  the  new  instrument  is  called.    1889  PREECE 
MAIER  telephone  104  Bell  and  Sumner  Tainter  have  con- 
structed an  apparatus,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
photophone  .which  enabled  them  to  reproduce  wo.ds  at 
a  distance  by  the  aid  of  luminous  rays. 

Hence  Photophonic  (-fp-nik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  produced  by  the  photophone;  Puotophony 
(fotffcfoi),  the  use  of  the  photophone ;  the  convey- 
ance of  sound-vibrations  by  means  of  light. 

1880  A.  GRAHAM  BELL  in  Athenxnm  4  Dec.  747/3  (title of 
taper)  On  Methods  of  preparing  Selenium  and  other  Sub' 
stances  for  Photophonic  Experiments.  1881  S.  P.  THOMPSON 
in  Nature  17  Feb.  366/2  An  elegant  series  of  researches 
in  photophony.  1881  Nature  16  Feb.  377/1  Yielding  radio- 
phonic  and  pholophomc  sounds  when  illuminated  by  inter- 
mittent beams  of  different  kinds. 


Ser.  H.  XLH.  icp  Ihe  paper. .is  illustrated  by  photomicro 
graphs  reproduced  by  photolithography.    1870  R.  J.  Fou  LEI 
in  Eng.  Meek.  4  Feb.  501/3  By  uniting  the  photomicro- 
graphs object  glass.. with  the  eyepiece  ..,  the  apparatus 
becomes  a  dioptric  compound  microscope.     1880  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Bnll.ll.   ,56    The  admitted!  advamage  which 
Photomicrography  offers  to  the  microscopist  for  recording 
le  imases  seen  under  the  microscope.    1893  Brit.  Med. 
I.  26  Aug.  487   Illustrated  by.,  photomicrographs  of 
ected  nerves.      1896  Nature,  24  Sept  490/1  Excellent 
stained  preparations  of  bacteria,  taken  by ..  well-known 
photomicrographers.      1903  Nation   (N.  Y.)  21  May  417/1 

[n7t°h     I  r"'  ^  ^""••to,k«P  «1»  pbotomicrograins 
ami  the  delineations  of  the  trunk-bark  separate. 

Pho:tomicrosco-pic,  a.     [PHOTO-  a.]     Pro- 
duced on  a  microscopic  scale  by  photography 
1870  Dtulf  ffews  7  Dec.,  The  thousands . .  of  private  photo- 
icroscopic  telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  country  brought 
inUo  Paris]  by  pigeon  post. 

Photo-nephograph  to    Photophobe :    see 
PHOTO-  i,  2. 

II  Photophobia  (fo-afofoVbia).  Path.    Alsoan- 

glicued  -phoby.    [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  <&, light,  PHOTO- 

r  -PHOBIA.]     Dread  of  or  shrinking  from  light, 

p.  as  a  symptom  of  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Jt'fi£a'*^\;>icl'M"l''P£oh$Mia>  such  an  intolerance 

it's irrilktiri *  ra"  C>'e'  °'  *        '        'etim-  can  scarcely  bear 

lidPsharePth°ly'    J*8*9  i?'   LAW?ON  2Mfc  ^1"(i874)"i5  Trfe 
red,  swollen,  and  spasmodically  closed,  from 

708  The  retina"!'        ir        l8??  Althttfs  S>'st-  M'a-  VII}. 

Hence  PhotopnoWo  (-f>-bik)  a.,  pertaining  to 

r   affected   with   photophobia;    dreading   light- 

J  Pho:tophobophthalmia    (-ff>bf>fb:>rlmia)    [mod! 

J,  ophthalmia  attended  with  photophobia. 
M«  '  D£NC'JS<Vf''/-  Lex.,  Photophobophthalmia.     1858 
Photo  h  i/*"'  £""   Ptotofhaticus,  of  or  belonging  To 
•Jotophobiaiphotophobic.    /Wrf,0Phthalmy,withexces° 
T    B.v?       T  °f  ?*  U*ht:  Phowphoboph&lmy.     ,878    i 
wi'thnhm     I,  ^''  Sm?~   L  8«  The  affection  is  attended 
»  «h  pnotophobic  pain  agout  the  orbit  and  sclerotic  injection. 

Photophone  (to-tofism).     [f.  Gr.  <fr*  light, 

TO-  +  -dxwos  sounding,  sounder,  dxun}  voice, 
•OJ     Any  apparatus  in  which  sounds  arc  trans- 


light-bearingor-bringing:  see  PHOTO- and -PHORE.] 

1.  An  apparatus  with  an  electric  light,  used  for 
examination  of  internal  organs  of  the  body  and  for 
other  purposes. 

,K88sI/,'/"Sr"'"}sD,ec- W/3  Mr.  J.  Mayall,  iun.,exhibited 
the  Helot-1  rouv<:  electric  photophore,  which  had  been 
recommended  as  an  excellent  illuminant  for  microscopical 
purposes.  1803  Sjrct.  Soc.  Lex.,  Photopkore,  the  name  for 
an  electric  light  for  use  in  laryngoscopy,  adapted  to  a  fore- 
head-band, so  as  to  be  reflected  by  the  faryngoscopic  mirror 
into  the  mouth  and  throat  under  examination. 

2.  A  luminiferous  organ  in  certain  animals. 

1898 •  Nature  23  June  LVIII.  I92/i  The  new  bathybial  fish 
from  Lord  Howe  Island,  ..JEtheprora,  fersficillata,  ..dis- 
tinguished..by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  supernumerary 
photophores  between  the  upper  angle  of  the  eye  and  the 
ante-orbital. 

Photophosphorescent  to  -salt :  see  PHOTO-. 

Photoscope  (feu-t&koup).  [f.  PHOTO-  +  -SCOPE.] 
a.  A  means  of  examining  light,  e.  g.  for  purposes 
of  analysis,  b.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  light  by  means  of  the  varying  electrical 
resistance  of  some  substance  sensitive  to  light, 
such  as  selenium,  o.  (See  ouot.  1896.)  d.  [with 
photo-  taken  as  ~phoiorrapk\  A  lens  or  apparatus 
with  lenses,  through  which  photographs  are  viewed. 
.  Tto*\x.Schellen"sStectr.Anal.  xli.  230  The  solar  spectrum 
is  the  most  perfect  photoscope  that  in  the  present  state  of 
science  can  be  imagined.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1690/1 
fhotoscope,xn  instrument  or  apparatus  for  exhibiting  photo- 
graphs. 1896  Current  Hist.  (Buffalo)  VI.  16  An  instru- 
ment called  a  'photoscope  ..to  examine  certain  internal 
parts  of  the  human  body,  .with  the  aid  of  sunlight  only. 

Photoscopic  (-skjrpik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.] 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  examination  of  light,  b. 
Belonging  to  a  photoscope. 

187.  tr.  SchcUcn-s  Sfcclr.  Anal.  xli.  230,  I.. recommend 
to  the  scientific  investigator  a  camera  obscura  specially 
adapted  to  these  pholoscopic  observations. 

Photo-sculptural  to  -speotroscopy :  see 
PHOTO-  ». 

Photosphere  (fo""-Wsfi»4).  [f.  PHOTO-  +  Gr. 
a&atpa  ball,  SPHERE.] 

1.  A  sphere  or  orb  of  light,  radiance,  or  glory. 
(In  mod.  use  only  as,  fig.  from  2.) 

l6«4  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Afol.  til  §  I5.  503  Though  . . 
Christ  be  surrounded  with  Gleams  and  Rales  of  inaccessible 
Light  and  Glory,  which  envelop  his  Body, .  .yet  if  any  mortal 
could  get  within  this  so  refulgent  Photosphere  (as  I  may  so 
call  it)  or  Orb  of  glory  and  brightness  (etc.).  1878  SVMONDS 
Shelley  v.  97  Ihe  central  motive  of  Loon  and  Cylhna  is 
surrounded  by  so  radiant  a  photosphere  of  imagery  and 
eloquence  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  our  gaze  upon  it.  1891 
T.  HARDY  Tea  II.  xiv,  Her  hopes  mingled  with  the  sun. 
shine  in  an  ideal  photosphere  which  surrounded  her  as  she 
bounded  along  the  soft  south  wind. 

2.  Astron.   The  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun 
(or  a  star),  from  which  its  light  and  heat  radiate. 

1848  HERSCHEL  Ess.  (1857)  287  A  self-luminous  nebulous 
matter,  of  a  vaporous  or  gaseous  nature,  of  which  these 
Po.?to,s,?  es'  and'  Perhaps,  some  entire  nebulae,  may  consist 
1861  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.,  The  remarkable 
discoveries  of  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  require  us  to  believe 
that  a  solid  or  liquid  photosphere  is  seen  through  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  iron,  sodium,  lithium,  and  other  metals  in 
a  vaporous  condition.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  o/Sun  137 
lhat  envelope  of  glowing  clouds  surrounding  the  Sun 
which  we  call  the  photosphere. 

Photospheric  (fo"tosfe-rik),  a.  Astron.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  photosphere. 

1865  Reader  7  Jan.  16/1  Photospheric  clouds  affecting 
forms  reminding  one  of  the  flocculent  mass  of  an  incan- 
descent metal,  in  suspension  in  a  liquid.  1878  NEWCOMB 
top.  Astron.  in.  ii.  266  Above  the  photospheric  layer  (of 
the  sun]  lies  an  atmosphere  of  a  very  complex  nature.  1893 
OIR  R.  LALL  Story  of  Suit  196  The  selective  absorption  of 
photospheric  light. 

Photo-sulphate  to-tachometry :  see  PHOTO-. 


PHOTOTYPY. 

Phototactic  (fc"»tala;-ktik),  a.    Biol    ff    Gr 
,*«  light,  PHOTO-  J  +  Ta«T<*-0t  fit  for  ordering  or 
i   arranging.]    Of  cells  or  organisms :  Characterized 
I   by  arranging  themselves  in  some  particular  way 
under  the  influence  of  light. 

1885  F.ncycl.  Brit.  XIX.  62/1  Protoplasmic  masses  which 
respond  to  the  directive  action  of  light  are  said  to  be 
phototactic '.     1901  G.  N.  CALKINS  Protozoa  296  The  n\c5 
phololactic  forms  are  the  flagellated  cells. 
So   ||  Photota-xl*    Biol.    [mod.L.,   f.   Gr.   rafts 
I  arrangement],  spontaneous  arrangement  of  cells  or 
small  organisms  under  the  influence  of  light. 

P™£  '"  A!2fF"Lm  '*  S^"-  375/3.    1901  G.  N.  CALKINS 

'to.oa  296  Light  as  well  as  heat  rays  frequently  have  a 
similar  directive  effect  upon  Protozoa,  a  phenomenon  called 
fhototax,sby  Strasburger.    1901  Brit.  Jl/eJ.  7ml.  4  May 
"Si.        Phototaxis  of  certain  algz. 

Phototelegraphy  to  -tint:  see  PHOTO-. 

II  Phototonug  (!otp-\Sn$s).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f 
Gr.  <(*,,,  ^ro-  light  (see  PHOTO-)  +  TWO,  tension, 
NE.J  Name  given  by  Sachs  to  the  normal 
condition  of  sensitiveness  to  light  in  leaves  and 
other  organs,  maintained  by  continued  exposure  to 
light,  as  opposed  to  the  rigidity  induced  by  long 
exposure  to  darkness.  Hence  Phototonic  (foato- 
t(mik)a.,  exhibiting  phototonus;  sensitive  to  light 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  SacJts'  Bot.  678  The  power  of 
movement  in  pjants  is  lost  when  they  have  remained  in  the 
dark  for  a  considerable  lime..;  in  other  words,  they  become 
rigid  by  long  exposure  to  darkness. .;  the  exposure  to  light 
must  continue  for  a  considerable  time.. before  the  motile 
condition  which  I  have  termed  'Phototonus'  is  restored. 
Ivia.  790  Changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  produce  the 
same  effect  as  irritants,  but  only  on  healthy  phototonic 
plants ;  leaves  which  have  become  rigid  from  exposure  to 
the  dark  show  no  irritability  to  variations  in  its  intensity 
until  they  have  again  become  phototonic  from  long-continued 
exposure  to  light 

Photo-trichroma'tic,a.  [f.  PHOTO-  2  +  TBI- 
CHHOMATIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  three  colours 
used  in  colour-photography,  or  to  colour-photo- 
graphy in  which  three  colours  are  used. 

1896  C.  G.  ZANDER  (title)  Photo-trichromatic  printing.  1004 
Westm.  Gaz.  2  May  9/3  The  photo-trichromatic  inks  of 
commerce  are  not  optically  the  true  complements  of  the  red 
violet,  and  green,  which  are  the  primary  colour  sensations. 

Phototropic  (toutotr^-pik),  a.  Sot.  [f.  PHOTO- 
+  Gr.  -T/xiiros  turning  +  -ic :  cf.  Gr.  Toomuos  of  or 
pertaining  to  turning.]  Bending  or  turning  under 
the  influence  of  light :  a  more  accurate  substitute 
for  HELIOTROPIC.  So  Fhototro-pically  adv., 
Phototropism. 

'809  C  B.  DAVENPORT  Exfer.  Morphol.  n.  437  Effect  of 
Light  upon  the  Direction  of  Growth— Phototropism.  [ffott.] 
On  some  accounts  it  is  unfortunate  to  accept  this  word 
rather  than  the  older,  more  familiar  term  '  heliotropUm '  I 
but.. the  latter  is  obviously  unfitted  to  our  broader  view  of 
the  subject.  Ibid.  438  Aquatic  plants . .  are  only  very  slightly 
phototropic.  Ibid,  440  Etiolated  willow  shoots,  upon  which 
. .  the  more  strongly  refractive  rays  only  act  phototropically 
1900  Nature  4  Jan.  210/1  The  comparative  effects  of  flash 
light  and  steady  light  in  producing  phototropism  in  seedling 
plants. 

Phototype  (f^'Utaip),  sb.  [f.  Gr.  dwt  light, 
PHOTO-  +  -TYPE.]  A  plate  or  block  for  printing 
from,  produced  by  a  photographic  process,  or 
by  a  combination  of  photography  with  etching  or 
some  mechanical  process;  also,  the  process  by 
which  such  a  plate  is  produced,  or  a  picture,  etc., 
printed  from  it.  Formerly,  name  of  a  process  of  car- 
bon printing  invented  by  M.  Joubert.  Also  attrib. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  26  Feb.  242/1  The  term  Phototypes  being 
reserved  for  such  as  yield  impressions  that  may  be  taken  oft 
from  a  flat  surface  by  a  mechanical  method  of  printing,  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  lithographer  or  of  the  anastatic  printer. 
1867  Athenxum  20  July  90/1  The  process  generally  em- 
that  of  lithography  from  the  phototype. 


rt*  ototype  portrw 

the  late  Thomas  A.  Scott.    1888  Academy  16  June  405/1 


process  in  which  a  gelatine  film  itself  is  used  to  prin.  ,.„.„. 
Hence  Pho-totype  v.  trans.,  to  reproduce  (a 
picture,  MS.,  etc.)  by  means  of  phototypy;  Photo- 
typic  (-ti-pik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  phototype  ;  Phototypically  adv.,  by  means  of 
a  phototype  ;  Fho-totyplst,  a  maker  of  photo- 
types ;  Pho'totypy,  the  art  or  process  of  making 
phototypes. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  22  Jan  98/1  Each  of  the  phototypic  methods 
at  present  before  the  world..  seeks  to  attain  this  object  by 
acting  upon  one  and  the  same  fundamental  chemical  fact. 
Ibid.,  Various  processes  of  photoglyphy  and  phototypy. 
1887  Sci.  Amer.  17  Dec.  385/1  A  combined  albumen  and 
asphalt  process  of  phototypy.  1888  Athenxum  n  Aug. 
198/3  May  Prof.  Hruti'i  and  his  editor,  his  phototypist  and 
his  subscribers,  live  for  ever.  1891  Chicago  Advance  16  July, 
Photolypically.  Mod  The  MS.  is  being  phototyped. 

Phototypography  (lo^otaipp-gAd).  [f. 
PHOTO-  +  TYPOGRAPHY.]  Printing  from  an  engrav- 
ing in  relief  produced  by  a  photo-mechanical  process. 
Hence  Phototypotrraphio  (fJutOitippgrwfik)  a., 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  photo- 


of,    pertainin 
typography. 

1890  Cent.    Diet.,  Plwtotypopraphic.      iSpj    WOODBUHV 
Encycl.  F/wl.  540  Phototype..  is  now  applied  to  a  method 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY 

of  Collotype  or  Albertype  printing  and  to  blocks  produced 
by  any  photo-typographic  process.  Ibid.,  Photo-typography, 
a  general  term  applied  ..  to  a  large  number  of  processes  in 
which  printing  surfaces  are  made  by  the  aid  of  light. 

Photovitrotype  to  -xylography :  see  PHOTO-. 

Photozinc(&M-t0zirjk),Photozrneo,  abbrev.  of 
PHOTOZINOOOBAPHIO  a. 

1884  Athenxum  19  Jan.  88/3  From  the  Ordnance  Survey 
photozinc  facsimile  of  the  original  charter.  1892  WOODBURY 
Encycl.  Phot.  540  Photo-zinco  Engraving  =  Photo-zinco- 
graphy. 

Photozincography  (0»:to,zigkp-grafi).  [f. 
PHOTO-  +  ZINC  +  -GRAPHT.]  The  art  or  process  of 
producing  by  photographic  methods  a  design  on  a 
zinc  plate  from  which  prints  can  be  taken  (analogous 
to  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY).  IlenccPhotozi'ncograph 
sb.,  a  plate,  or  a  picture  or  facsimile,  produced  by 
photozincography;  Photozi'ncogTaph  v.  trans., 
to  produce  or  copy  by  photozincography ;  Pho  to- 
zincogra'phic,  -ical  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  produced  by  photozincography. 

1860  (Feb.  4)  SIR  H.  JAMES  Rep.  Progr.  Ordnance  Survey 
6(Parl.  Papers  XXIII.  400)  We  have  also  tried  a  method., 
by  which  the  reduced  print  is  in  a  state  to  be  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  stone  or  zinc,  from  which  any  number  of  copies  can 
be  taken,  as  in  ordinary  lithographic  or  zincographic  print- 
ing. ..I  have  called  this  new  method  Photo-zincography. 
1860  —  Photo-zincography  5  By  the  term  Photo-Zinco- 
graphy is  meant  ..  the  art  of  producing  a  photographic 
facsimile  of  any  subject,  such  as  a  manuscript,  a  map,  or  line 
engraving,  and  transferring  the  photograph  to  zinc,  thereby 
obtaining  the  power  of  multiplying  copies  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  from  a  drawing  on  a  lithographic  stone, 
or  on  a  zinc  plate.  1861  (title)  Domesday  Book:  Cornwall. 
Photo-Zincographed  ..  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Southampton.  1862  SCOTT  &  JAMES  Photo-zincography 
Pref.  4  This  was  the  first  Photo-zmcograph  ever  taken  here 
or  elsewhere.  Ibid,  i  The  Photo-zincographic  and  Ana- 
logous Processes  practised  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Southampton.  1865  Pall  MallC.  4  Aug.  n/i  With  large 
photo-zincographical  plates  prepared  at  Southampton  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry  James.  1866  Contemp. 
Rev.  HI.  520  The  reproduction  of  facsimiles  by  the  photo- 
zincographic  process.  1877  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I. 
Introd.  50  The  process  of  photozincography  is  available. 
1895  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  56  The  sheets.. are  photozincographed. 

Pliotozi  ncotype.  [f.  PHOTO-  +  ZINCOTYPE.] 
A  plate  for  printing  from,  produced  by  photo- 
zincography. So  Fhotozincotypy  (-zrrjkotsipi), 


.  :ograpmc  Printing  Methods  tor  the  Printing 
Press. ..In  place  of  wood  cuts,  photo-zincotypes  are  very 
often  used. 

HPhoturia  (fotiuVria)  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
<t> Sis,  <t>ar-  light  +  ovpov  urine.]  Phosphorescence  of 
the  urine  (Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  1853). 

II  Fhoturis  (fotiu»-ris).  Entom.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  fas,  <POJT-  light  +  oiipA  tail.]  A  genus  of 
American  coleopterous  fire-flies  of  the  Lampyrid& 
or  glowworm  family ;  esp.  the  common  firefly  or 
lightning-bug  of  the  eastern  United  States  (P. 
pcnnsylvanica) . 

1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  190/2  In  the 
foliage,  .the  brilliant  green  light  of  the  photuris  appears. 

II  Phragma  (fra-gma).  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  -ata. 
Rarely  anglicized  as  phragm.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
(ppayiM,  -juar-  fence  ;  in  mod.F.  phragme  (Littre').] 
A  partition,  septum  :  spec.  a.  Entom.  A  transverse 
partition  separating  the  prothorax  from  the  meso- 
thorax,  found  in  some  insects,  as  the  Mole-cricket. 

1826  KIUBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiii.  368  Phragma 
(the  Phragm).  The  Septum  that  closes  the  posterior  orifice 
of  the  Prothorax  in  Gryllotalpa.  Ibid.  xxxv.  582  The 
phragm,  or  septum  of  the  prothorax  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  mole-cricket  (Gryllotalpa),  in  which  it  is  a  hairy  liga- 
ment attached  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lateral  margins 
of  the  base  of  that  part :  inclining  inwards,  it  forms  the 
cavity  which  receives  the  mesothorax. 
b.  Bot.  See  quot.  1866. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  136  Tribulus  has  the 
fruit  separating  into  spiny  nuts,  with  transverse  phrag-  i 
mata.  1863  J.  H.  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  447.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Phragma,  a  spurious  dissepiment  in  fruits,  i.  e.  one 
which  is  not  formed  by  the  sides  of  carpels ;  a  partition,  of 
whatever  kind. 

Hence  Fhragma-tic  a.  (see  quot.). 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phragmaticus,  ..  applied  to 
cattle,  etc.,  which  suffer  from  colic  or  obstruction  of  the 
bowels :  phragmatic. 

Pllra'gmocoiie.  Zeal.  Also  erron.  phragma-. 
[f.  Gr.  <ppaynA-s  fence  (or  Qpaypo-  =  tppaynaro-: 
see  prec.,  and  cf.  CTTTC^O-)  +  tamos  CONE.]  The 
conical  chambered  internal  skeleton  of  a  fossil 
belemnite ;  also,  by  extension,  the  corresponding 
spiral  or  otherwise-shaped  part  in  other  fossil 
cephalopods. 

1847  Nat.  Encycl._  \.  141  (Actinocamax)  The  species .  .had 
no  true  alveolar  cavity  or  phragmacone.  1851-6  WOODWARD 
Mollusca  48  Its  phragmocone  is  but  the  representative  of 
the  calcareous  axis  (or  splanchno-skeleton)  of  a  coral.  1862 
DANA  Man.  Geol.  451  [In  Belemnites]  a  small  chambered 
cone,  called  the  phragmocone . .  which  has  a  siphuncle.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  457  The  chambered  shell 
.  .known  in  Belemnitidae  as  '  phragmacone'. 

Hence  Phragmoco'nic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  phragmocone  of  a  belemnite. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 


798 
Fhragmo'phorous,  a.  Zool.     [ult.  f.  Gr. 

(ppay/to-  (see  prec.)  +  -ijtopos  bearing  +  -ous.] 
Having  a  phragmocone ;  belonging  to  the  Phrag- 
mophora,  a  section  of  decacerous  cephalopods, 
having  a  phragmocone.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Phraisse,  var.  PHAIBS,  obs.  Sc.  f.  FARCE  sb? 

Phrampell,  obs.  form  of  FBAMPOLD. 

Phrantic,  -ick,  obs.  forms  of  FBANTIC. 

Phrasal  (frci-zal),  a.  [f.  PHRASE  +  -AL.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  a  phrase. 


PHRASE. 


certain  meaning.    1879  FROUDE  Caesar  xii.  164  He  called 
him,  in  the  Senate,  '  the  saviour  of  the  world  '.    Cicero  was 


the  phrasal  prepositions,  consisting  of  more  than  one  word. 
Phrase  (fr#z),  sb.  Also  6  in  form  phrasis  ;  6 
phraze,  phrais  ;  Sc.  (chiefly  in  sense  4)  7-9  frase, 
8-9  fraise,  8  fraze.  [ad.  late  L.  phrasis,  a.  Gr. 
<fpaffts  speech,  way  of  speaking,  phraseology,  f. 
<t>pa£-ttv  to  point  out,  indicate,declare,  tell  ;  possibly 
through  F.  phrase  (which  however  is  not  cited 
before  Montaigne  ^1575),  also  frase',  so  It.,  Sp. 
frase,  OSp.,  Pg.  phrase  ;  Du.,  Ger.  phrase.'] 

1.  Manner  or  style  of  expression,  esp.  that  pecu- 
liar to  a   language,  author,  literary   work,    etc.; 
characteristic  mode  of  expression  ;  diction,  phrase- 
ology, language. 

'53°  PALSGR.  Introd.  39  Of  the  differences  of  phrasys 
betwene  our  tong  and  the  frenche  long.  .  .  The  phrasys  of 
our  tong  and  theyrs  differeth  chefely  in  thre  thynges.  1535 
JOYE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  38  Yt  is  the  comon  phrase  of 
scripture  tosaye  spiritus  sanctificationis  pro  spiritu  sancto 
[etc.].  1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Goz:  Pref.  (1556)  3  Conforme 
the  stile  thereof  with  the  Phrase  of  our  Englishe.  1573 
TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  207  From  Paules  I  went,  to  Eaton 
sent,  To  learn  streight  waies  the  latin  phraies.  1579  LYLY 
Euphues  (Arb.)  137  So  I  would  have  abiect  and  base  phrase 
eschewed.  1593  DRAYTON  Eclogues  iv.  19  These  men  .  .  press 
into  the  learned  troop  With  filed  Phraze  to  dignifie  their 
Name,  a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Sortn.  xliv,  5it,  as  I  dar,  my 
deutie  sail  be  done  With  more  affectione  nor  with  formall 
phrais.  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-  T.  (Arb.)  20  The  Bible  is  rather 
translated  into  English  Words,  than  into  English  Phrase. 
The  Hebraisms  are  kept,  and  the  Phrase  of  that  Language 
is  kept.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  vi.  (1840)  II.  6 
Adam  Davie  writes  in  a  less  intelligible  phrase  than  many 
..antient  bards.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  Palms  iv.  619  Her 
Mary  tells  in  simple  phrase  Of  wildest  perils  in  former 
days.  1882  A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  vii.  205  The  supreme 
felicity  of  phrase  in  which  he  has  no  equal. 

2.  A  small  group  or  collocation  of  words  express- 
ing a  single  notion,  or  entering  with  some  degree 
of  unity  into  the  structure  of  a  sentence  ;  an  ex- 
pression ;   esp.  one   in  some   way  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  language,  dialect,  author,  book, 
etc.  ;  an  idiomatic  expression. 

'53°  PALSGR.  Introd.  42  The  table  of  verbes  where  all 
suche  phrasys  be  set  out  at  the  length.  Ibid.  814/2  Whan  all 
is  doone  and  sayd,  pour  tout  potaige,  a  phrasis.  1551  T. 
WILSON  Logikc  (1580)  64  b,  By  the  mistaking  of  wordes,  or 
by  false  vnderstanding  of  phrases.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage 
l.  xi.  (1614)  59  The  liquid  pitch  floateth  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  like  clouted  creame,  to  vse  his  owne  phrase.  1662 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref,  Some  words  or  phrases  of  ancient 
usage.  1697  W.  POPE  Bp.  S.  Ward  104  My  lord,  I  might 
bear  you  in  hand  ;  a  western  frase,  signifying  to  delay  or 
keep  in  expectation.  1812  SOUTHEY  Omniana  II.  13  This 
phrase,  a  priori,  is  in  common  most  grossly  misunderstood. 
1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Advice  50  '  If  I  were  you'  is  a  phrase 
often  on  our  lips.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  334  The 
phrase  '  it  would  have  been  ',  is  a  dangerous  phrase  to  use  in 
the  study  of  history. 

t  b.  Applied  to  a  single  word.  Obs. 
1597  SKAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  m.  ii.  79  Accommodated,  it  comes 
of  Accommodo  :  very  good,  a  good  Phrase.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  H'.  I.  iii.  33  Conuay:  the  wise  it  call  i  Steale?  foh  : 
a  fico  for  the  phrase.  1699  COTES  tr.  Dupin's  Hist.  O.  tr 
N.  Test.  1.  i.  i.  3  St.  Jerom  is  one  of  the  first  who  absolutely 
us'd  the  Phrase  of  Canon  to  denote  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Sacred  Books. 

C.  Grammatical  Analysis  :  see  qnot.  1865. 
'852  MORELL  Anal.  Sent.  §  17  The  predicate  may  be 
extended  in  various  ways  :—  i.  By  an  adverb,  or  an  adverbial 
phrase.  1863  DALCLEISH  Gram.  Anal.  15  A  phrase  is  a 
combination  of  words  without  a  predicate  ;  a  clause  is  a  term 
of  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate  within  itself,  as  Phrase, 


—  . 

..(4)  A  Clause—  When  you  come,  I  will  tell  you.  Ibid.  15 
Two  or  more  Sentences,  Clauses,  Phrases,  or  Single  Words, 
linked  together  by  one  of  the  Conjunctions  and,  but,  or,  nor, 
for,  are  called  co-ordinate  .  .  [as]  A  youth  to  fortune  and 
to  fame  unknown  i  To  be  or  not  to  be—  that  is  the  question. 
3.  A  peculiar  or  characteristic  combination  of 
words  used  to  express  an  idea,  sentiment,  or  the 
like  in  an  effective  manner;  a  short,  pithy,  or 
telling  expression  ;  sometimes,  a  meaningless,  trite, 
or  high-sounding  form  of  words. 
'579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Loue  I  b,  These 
„„  o'r  sweete  and  amiable  wordes,  and  lovely  phrases. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  166  A  man  in  all  the  worlds  new 
fashion  planted,  That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  braine. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  19  Thus  man  degrades 
nimselle,  and  (according  to  the  phrase,  A  foe.  19.  20)  receives 
.  .  the  mark  of  the  beast.  1780  COWPER  Let.  to  Hill  16  Mar., 
lo  use  the  phrase  of  all  who  ever  wrote  upon  the  state  of 
Europe,  the  political  horizon  is  dark  indeed.  1816  SCOTT 
SI.  Dwarf  ii,  Greyhounds  .  .  who  were  wont,  in  his  own 
phrase,  to  fear  neither  dog  nor  devil.  1841  D'IsRAELl  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  578  The  phrase  was  tossed  about  till  it  bore  no 


4.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Exclamatory  or  exagger- 
ated talk;  an  outburst  of  words,  whether  in  wonder, 
admiration,  boastfulness,  praise, or  flattery;  'gush'; 
esp.  in  to  make  (a) phrase,  to  express  one's  feelings 
in  an  exclamatory  way,  to  '  gush ',  to  make  much 
ado  about  a  person  or  thing  (sometimes  implying 

,    mere  talk) ;  to  make  muckle  or  little  phrase  about, 

i    to  talk  or  express  one's  feelings  much  or  little  about. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  \.  ii,  He  may  indeed,  for  ten 

i    or  fifteen  days  Mak  muckle  o'  ye,  with  an  unco  fraise.  Ibid. 

I    v.  iii,  I  ne'er  was  good  at  speaking  a'  my  days,  Or  ever 

1    lov'd  to  make  o'er  great  a  frase.    1768  Ross  Helenore  HI. 

i    105  Gin  that's  the  gate,  we  need  na  mak  gryte  fraze.    1816 

I    SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxiv,  An  honest  lad  that  likit  you  weel,  though 

he  made  little  phrase  about  it.    1901  G.  DOUGLAS  House 

w.  Green  Shutters  175  He  made  a  great  phrase  with  me. 

5.  Mus.    Any    (comparatively)    short   passage, 
forming  a  more  or  less  independent  member  of  a 
longer  passage  or  'sentence',  or  of  a  whole  piece  or 
movement. 

1789  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  IV.  27  More  forms  or  phrases  of 
musical  recitation  still  in  use,  may  be  found  in  Peri  and 
Caccini,  than  in  Monteverde.  1866  ENGEL  Nat.  Mus. 
iii.  82  A  phrase  extends  over  about  two  bars,  and  usually 
contains  two  or  more  motives,  but  sometimes  only  one. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  Notes  228  In  the  over- 
ture to  Don  Giovanni  a  certain  musical  phrase  occurs 
which  is  not  repeated  till  the  finale.  1880  SIR  C.  H.  PARRY 
in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  706/1  The  complete  divisions  are 
generally  called  periods,  and  the  lesser  divisions  phrases. 
The  word  is  not  and  can  hardly  be  used  with  much  exact- 
ness and  uniformity. 

6.  Fencing.   A  continuous  passage  in  an  assault 
without  any  cessation  of  attack  and  defence. 

Common  in  mod.  French,  and  occasionally  used  by  recent 
Eng.  writers  on  Fencing.  (Sir  F.  Pollock.) 

1 '.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  phrase-coiner,  -composi- 
tion, -compound,  -Latin,  -repeater,  -type  ;  phrase- 
book,  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  idiomatic 
phrases  used  in  a  language,  with  their  explanation 
or  translation;  also  attrib.;  f phrase-like  adv., 
phrase  by  phrase;  phrase-maker,  a  maker  of  telling 
or  fine-sounding  phrases;  phrase-mark,  a  sign  in 
musical  notation  to  indicate  the  proper  phrasing  : 
see  sense  5 ;  phrase-monger,  one  who  deals  in 
or  is  addicted  to  fine-sounding  phrases ;  so  phrase- 
mongering, -mongery.  Also  PHRASEMAN. 

1600  NASHE  Summer's  last  Will  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  149 
Hang  copies,  flye  out  "phrase  books,  let  pennes  be  turna 
to  picktooths.  1723  [see  phrase-Latin].  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
ii  Oct.  2/1  You  must  have  a  phrase-book  knowledge  of 
the  language.  1901  Daily  Chron.  17  May  3/2  Professional 
"phrase-comers.  1902  GREENOUGH  &  KITTREDGE  Words  70 
"Phrase-composition . .  is  alike  active  in  slang  and  in  law- 
abiding  speech.  Ibid.  188  Native  "phrase-compounds  are 
beside, . .  betimes, . .  undershot,  overlord  (etc.].  '723  S.  MOR- 
LAND  Spec.  Diet.  Eng.  fy  Lat.  5  There  have.. been  some 
Phrase  Books  put  out  into  the  World,  and  esteemed  as  a 
Supplement  to  Dictionarys . . 'Twas  my  Father's  Opinion, 
that  to  these  we  owe  the  Introduction  of  a  thing  call'd 
"Phrase-Latin.  1549  W.  BALDWIN  (title)  The  Canticles  or 
Balades  of  Salomon,  "phraselyke  declared  in  Englysh 
Metres.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  291  This  "phrase- 
maker  Hath  ta'en  thy  very  senses.  1901  Academy  23  Mar. 
247  All  the  characters  are  phrase-makers  and  epigrammatists. 
1815  Zelttca  III.  149  The  ineffable  little  old  "phrase-monger. 
-  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  122  If  Robespierre  Bad 
been  a  statesman  instead  of  a  phrase-monger,  he  had  a  clear 


mongerVj  and  from  it  we  shall  proceed  to  some  specimens 
of  his  philosophy. 

Phrase,  f.  Also  6- 7  frase.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf. 
f.  phraser  (1755  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  intr.  To  employ  a  phrase  or  phrases. 

a  1550  Image  Hypocr.  in.  475  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  II. 
439  Thoughe  ye  glose  and  frase  Till  your  eyes  dase.  1888 
[see  PHRASING^/,  a.]. 

2.  trans.  To  put  into  words ;  to  find  expression 
for;  to  express  in  words  or  a  phrase,  esp.  in  a 
peculiar,   distinctive,  or   telling   phraseology ;    to 
word,  express.     To  phrase  it,  to  express  the  thing, 
to  '  put  it '. 


Caesar^  64  So  Ezechiel  phraseth  it.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel. 
!  Disc,  vi.295  The  Seventy. -have  much  varied  the  manner  of 
phrasing  things  from  the  original.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step- 
Moth,  in.  ii,  Nor  can  I  phrase  my  speech  in  apt  Expression, 
To  tell  how  much  I  love  and  honour  you.  1771  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  7  July,  He  has  had,  as  ne  phrased 
it,  'a  matter  of  four  wives'.  1879  H.  GEORGE  P^rogr.  <$• 
Pov.  x.  v.  (1883)  388  The  free  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  Taw., 
inspired  their  poets  with  strains  that  yet  phrase  the  highest 
exaltations  of  thought. 

3.  To  describe  (a  person  or  thing)  by  a  name, 
designation,  or  descriptive  phrase ;  to  call,  desig- 
nate ;  t  to  signify. 

'585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (Parker  Spc.)  230  The  papists. . 

phrase  the  preachers  to  be  uncircumcised  Philistines.     1613 

SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  i.  34  When  these  Sunnes  (For  so  they 

;    phrase  'em).    1614  CAMDEN  Rcm.  (ed.  2)  205  To  poore  man  ne 
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to  priest  the  penny  frases  nothing.  Men  giue  God  aie  the 
least,  they  feast  him  with  a  farthing.  1636  PRVNNE  Unbish. 
Tim.  36  The  Scripture.. never  phrasing  him  a  Bishop,  nor 
giving  him  that  '1  itle.  1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  If  Supernal. 
iv.  (1864)  105  Phrasing  the  conduct  and  doings  of  men. 
1909  KIPLING  in  Monkshood  &  Gamble  Life  49  He  is 
supremely  original :  which  makes  it  quite  difficult  to  phrase 
him  comparatively. 

4.  with  atlv.  To  do  (a  thing)  away,  do  (a  person) 
out  of,  etc.,  by  phrases  or  talk. 

a  1718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  471  If  People  will  be 
phrased  out  of  their  Religion  they  may.  1830  Examiner 
81/1  The  Monarch  is  not  permitted  to  phrase  away  his 
people's  troubles. 

5.  intr.  Sc.  To '  make  a  phrase'  (prec.  4),  to  talk 
exaggeratedly  or  '  gushingly  ',  esp.  in  appreciation 
or  praise.     Also  trans.  To  make  much  of  in  words. 

1786  BURNS  Kp.  to  G.  Hamilton  3  May,  To  phrase  you 
and  praise  you,  Ye  ken  your  laureate  scorns.  1808  J.  M  AYNE 
Siller  Gun  iv,  In  vain  his  heralds  fleech'd  and  phrased. 

6.  trans.  Mus.  To  divide  or  mark  off  into  phrases, 
esp.  in  execution ;   to  perform  according  to  the 
phrases.  Also  absol.  (See  also  PHRASING  v6l.s6.  2.) 

1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  II.  332  The  air  should  be 
phrased  and  symmetric.  1896  Peterson  Mag.  VI.  279/1  She 
phrases  naturally  and  her  intonation  is  admirable. 

Phrased  (fr?zd),  a.  [f.  PHRASE  s6.  or  v.  + 
-ED.]  Expressed  in  phrases,  worded;  character- 
ized by  phrases  (of  a  specified  kind). 

1557  NORTH  Guevara's  Diall  Pr.  Prol.  A  y  b,  Suche,  so 
straunge,  and  high  phrased  was  the  matter  whiche  he  talked 
of.  1886  A.  W.  TUER  in  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  2/2  The 
quaintly  phrased  advertisements  are  genuine. 

Phra'seless,  a.  [f.  PHRASE  s6.  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out a  phrase  or  phrases;  in  quot.  app. '  which  there 
is  no  phrase  to  describe ' ;  but  cf.  '  his  speechless 
hand '  in  Coriol.  v.  i.  67  (Schmidt). 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover  s  Compl.  225  O,  then,  aduance  of  yours 
that  phraseles  hand,  Whose  white  weighes  downe  the  airy 
scale  of  praise. 

Phraseman  (fn?i'zm£en).  [f.  PHBASE  sb.  + 
MAN.]  A  man  successful  in  making  or  using 
telling  phrases  ;  a  phrase-monger. 

1798  COLERIOGE  Fears  in  Solitude  in  The  poor  wretch.. 
Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Paradise 
viii.  153  Ye.  .of  the  fluent  phraseman  make  your  King. 

Phraseogram  (fr^'z/'^grsem).  firreg.  f.  Gr. 
<ppaats  +  -GRAM:  see  PHRASEOLOGY.]  A  written 
character  or  symbol  representing  a  phrase ;  spec,  in 
phonography  or  other  shorthand  system,  a  con- 
ventional combination  of  signs  or  letters  standing 
for  a  phrase. 

1847  I.  PITMAN  Man.  Phonogr.  (cd.  8)  63  An  extensive  list 
of  phraseogiams  is  given  in  the  '  Reporter  '.  1868  Ibid.  15 
Phraseogram,  a  combination  of  shorthand  letters  repre- 
senting a  phrase  or  sentence.  1895  W.  E.  A.  AXON  in  W. 
Andrews  Curious  Ch.  Customs  251  There  are  phraseograms 
for  'in  the  name  of  the  Lord ',  '  wherefore  said  the 
psalmist ',  etc. 

Fhraseograph  (fr^i'z2()graf).  Shorthand,  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -GRAPH.]  A  phrase  for  which  there  is 
a  phraseogram.  So  Phraseogra  phic  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  a  phraseogram,  written  in  phraseography. 
Phraseo  graphy  [see  -GRAPHY],  a.  the  representa- 
tion of  phrases  or  sentences  by  abbreviated  char- 
acters in  writing,  esp.  in  systems  of  shorthand  ;  the 
use  of  phrnseograms;  b.  written  phraseology. 

1845  L  PITMAN  Man.  Phonogr.  52  Phraseography.  To  pro- 
mote expedition,  .the  advanced  phonographer  may  join  two 
or  more  words  together,  and  thus  sometimes  express  a 
phrase  without  removing  the  pen.  1847  Ibid.  (ed.  8)  64  It 
is  not  safe  to  write  the  phrase,  /  cannot,  as  a  phraseograph. 
l88»  —  Phonographic  Phrase  Bit.  Pref.,  With  very  little 
practice.. the  phraseographic  combinations  are  found  to  be 
quite  as  legible  as  the  ordinary  Phonography.  1888  — 
Matt.  Phonogr.  n  Phrasecgraph.  a  phrase  that  is  written 
without  lifting  the  pen.  1809  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Feb.  198 
The.. task  of  rendering  it  [the  chorography]  into  modern 
phraseography. 

Phraseolo'gic,  a.  rare.    [f.  PHRASEOLOGY  (or 
its  mod.L.  orig.)  +  -1C.]   =  next,  3, 
1828-31  in  WEBSTER. 

Phraseological  (fifti'idf  dgikll),  a.  Also 
8  phrasio-.  ft.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Using   phrases  or   peculiar   expressions;    ex- 
pressed in  a  special  phrase  or  phrases. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  To  Rdr.,  A  Rude,  uncivil, 
uncharitable,  phraseological  Form  of  railing  against  such 
Things  or  Persons  as  are.. Sacred.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  Ixxxi.  344  He  said,  in  his  phraseological 
way,  that  one  story  was  good  till  another  was  heard.  1877 
BLACK  Green  Past,  viii,  Her  father  professed  an  elaborate 
phraseological  love  for  her. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phraseology;  dealing  with 
phrases,  or  with  the  phraseology  of  a  language, 
etc.,  or  that  peculiar  to  an  author  or  work. 

1664  GOULDMAN  (title)  A  Copious  Dictionary ..  With  .. 
Etymological  Derivations,  Philological  Observations,  and 
Phraseological  Explications.  1694  Land.  Gas.  No.  3037/4 
Phraseological  Books.. published.  1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten. 
Brit.  III.  3  Jacobus  Billius's  Greek  Phrasiological  Col- 
lection.,  1860  ADLER  FaurieCs  Prov.  Poetry  viii.  157  The 
correction  of  a  barbarism  or  phraseological  vice.  1899 
H.  G.  GRAHAM  Soc.  Life  Scot,  in  iSlAC.  (1901)  viii.  i.  26 
"<>/<•,  A  phraseological  peculiarity  of  these  tracts. 

Phraseolo'gically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

In  a  phraseological  way ;  with  the  use  of  a  phrase. 

1867  Nation  (N.  V.)  3  Jan.  9/1  When  the  ve*\>/aire  is  used 
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phraseologically  wilh  a  substantive.  1884  \V.  Chester  (Pa.) 
Local  News  XII.  No.  44.  3  Phraseologically  speaking,  it  is 
a  '  cold  day '  when  our  Justices  of  the  Peace  don't  have  a 
scene  at  their  offices. 

Fhraseologist  (fitfzj'ijvlodjist).  [f.  next  + 
-IST.]  a.  One  who  treats  of  phraseology,  b. 
A  maker  or  user  of  phrases;  one  who  uses  striking 
or  sounding  phrases,  esp.  in  an  indiscriminate 
manner ;  a  phrase-monger. 

1713  BERKELEY  GuarJiantio.  39  r  14  The  author,  .is  but 
a  mere  phraseologist.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  11,  Phraseologist, 
an  Explainer  of  elegant  Expressions  in  a  Language.  1809 
W.  IRVING  Knickero.  iv.  L  (1849)  2°I  To  borrow  a  favorite 
. .  appellation  of  modern  phraseologists.  1899  in  ll'tsint. 
Gas.  18  May  3/2  There  is  something,  .which  in  time'per- 
verts  its  advocate  into  a  mere  phraseologist. 

Phraseology  (fo'zf'ip'lodji).  [ad.  mod.L. 
phraseologia,  Or.  <ppay<o\oyla,  erroneously  formed 
by  M.  Neander  (see  quot.)  from  Gr.  Qpdats  + 
•\oyia,  -LOOT  ;  the  correct  Gr.  form  (used  in  mod. 
Gr.)  is  <ppaato\oyla  *phrasiology:  cf.  <pvaio\oyia 
physiology,  etc. 

Neander  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  genitive  case 
fttpatTfus ;  and  the  erroneous  form  has  perh.  been  perpetuated 
in  Eng.  under  the  influence  of  f  Arose.] 

1 1.  A  collection  or  handbook  of  the  phrases  or 
idioms  of  a  language ;  a  phrase-book.  06s. 

[1558  M.  NEANDER  (title)  »PASEOAOrlA  ISOKPATIKH 
EAAHNIKOAAT1NH.  Phraseologia  Isocratis  Graecolatina : 
id  est,  Phraseon  siue  locutionum,  elegantiarumue  Isocrati- 
carum  Loci,  seu  Indices.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  (title)  Phraseo- 
logia generalis. ..A  Full,  Large,  and  General  Phrase  Book.] 
1776  BARETTI  (title)  Easy  Phraseology,  for  the  use  of  young 
Ladies  who  intend  to  learn  the  colloquial  part  of  the  Italian 
Language. 

2.  The  choice  or  arrangement  of  words  and 
phrases  in  the  expression  of  ideas ;  manner  or  style 
of  expression ;  the  particular  form  of  speech  or 
diction  which  characterizes  a  writer,  literary  pro- 
duction, language,  etc. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  iv.  §  6  The  Conclusions  or 
Phraseologies  of  the  School-Divines  touching  this  Point. 
1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  x.  06  Such  is  the  incom- 
parable Majestic  of  the  Scripture  stile,  and  Phraseologie. 
1714  Spectator  No.  616  F  i  That  ridiculous  Phraseology, 
which  is  so  much  in  Fashion  among  the  Pretenders  to 
Humour  and  Pleasantry.  1771  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  254 
Men,  according  to  their  habits  and  professions,  have  a 
phraseology  of  their  own.  1857-8  SEARS  At/tan.  6  Religious 
phraseologies  from  which  religious  ideas  have  been  ex- 
punged. 1875  JOWETT  Plata  IV.  130  Parmenides . .  is  the 
founder. .  in  modern  phraseology,  of  metaphysics  and  logic. 

f  3.  (See  quots.)  06s.  rare-". 

1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  Phraseology,  a  speaking  of 
Phrases,  or  of  the  proper  form  of  Speech.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Phraseology,  (Greek)  a  Discourse  of  Phrases,  or  an 
uttering  of  Phrases  in  common  Speech. 

f4.  Mm.  Arrangement  of  phrases.  06s. 

1789  BURNEY  Hist.  Mas.  IV.  571  The  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  phraseology  of  his  melodies. 

Phraser  (te'-zaj).  [f.  PHBASE  v.  +  -ER  i.  Cf. 
f.phraseur  (:8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  One  who 
uses  phrases,  or  expresses  himself  in  a  peculiar  or 
striking  manner ;  a  phrase-monger. 

1637  J.  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  212  According  to  this 
English  Phraser.  1878  f.  THOMSON  Plenip.  Key  19  And 
though  he  speaketh  much,— beyond  demur,  No  phraser,  but 
a  trusty  messenger.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  v,  Like  all 
rapid  phrasers,  Mrs.  Mountstuart  detested  the  analysis  of 
her  sentence. 

f  Phra-sical,  a.  06s.  rare—1.  [(.  Gr.  <t>pda-is 
PHRASE  s6.  +  -ICAL.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  phrase ; 
idiomatic. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Eng.  Sick*.  Wks.  1861  I.  395  'Daughter 
of  my  people '..This  is  an  abstractive  phrase.. Here  it  is 
phrasical,  and  therefore  not  to  be  forced. 

tPhra'sify.z'.  06s.  [f.L. pAra 
see  -FY.]     intr.  To  use  a  phrase. 

1633  AMES  Agst.  Cerent,  n.  267  That  which  the  Def. 
neglected,  the  Rejoynder  taketh  to  supplie,  least  we  should 
bragge,  as  it  pleaseth  him  to  phrasifie.  1674  HICKMAN 
Hist.  Quinqvart.  (ed.  2)  IQI  To  disgrace  the  Calvinists,  by 
calling  them  Gospellers ;  For  thus  he  phrasifieth. 

Phra-slness.  colloq.  [f.  PHBASY  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  of  the  nature  of  a  phrase :  see 
PHRASE  s6.  3  ;  proneness  to  use  phrases. 

1891  Review  of  Rev.  14  Apr.  376/1  The  Germans  are 
heartily  sick  of  the  phrasiness  of  their  ruler.  1896  W.  W. 
PEYTON  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  837,  I  use  the  word  'com- 
munication '  of  design  to  release  the  idea  of  communion  from 
religious  phrasiness. 

Phrasing  (fr^-zirj),  vbl,  s6.  [f.  PHRASE  v.  + 
-ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  PHBASE;   manner  or 
style  of  verbal  expression ;  phraseology,  wording. 

1611  BIBLE  Trans/.  Fref.  n  Wee  haue  not  tyed  ourselues 
to  an  vniformitie  of  phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  iv.  238  He  says,  in  his 
usual  way  of  phrasing,  that  he'll  make  it  as  easy  to  you  as 
a  glove.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  at.  (1890)  325 
Milton  ..  mixes  the  extremes!  vernacular  with  the  most 
exquisite  and  scholarly  phrasing. 

2.  Mas.  The  rendering  of  musical  phrases.    Also 
atlrib.   as  phrasing  slur,   a   slur    indicating   the 
proper  phrasing. 

1880  SIR  H.  PARRY  in  Grove  Did.  Mus.  II.  706/2  Just  as 

the  intelligent  reading  of  a  literary  composition  depends 

upon    two  things,  accentuation  and  punctuation,  so  does 

!    musical  phrasing  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
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sounds,  and  upon  their  connection  with  or  separation  from 
each  other.  1886  Academy  17  July  48/3  He  aroused  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  his  audience  by  nis  soft  and  liquid 
tone,  his  neat  playing,  and  by  his  delicate  and  finished 
phrasing.  1808  Ir'fstm.  Gat.  20  Dec.  3/2  Where  it  baa 
seemed  desirable,  phrasing  slurs  Dave  been  added. 

Phra-sing, ///. «.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO*.]  That 
phrases;  using  phrases;  in  Sc.,  loudly  or  exag- 
geratedly expressing  one's  feelings  or  sentiments. 

1785  BURNS  To  W.  Simpson  ir,  In  sic  phraisin  terms  ye've 
penn  d  it,  I  scarce  excuse  ye.  1888  STEVENSON  Across  the 
Plains,  Beggars  iv.  (1892)  268  A. .tale  of  some  worthless, 
phrasing  Frenchman. 

Fhrasy  (ftfi'zi),  a.  colloq.  Also  erron.  phrasey. 
[f.  PHBASE  +  -  v.]  Abounding  in  phrases ;  charac- 
terized by  great  use  of  phrases. 

1849  Ecclesiologist  IX.  125  They  resemble  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  a  piece  of  phrasy  Latin.  1871  Daily  News  n  Mar., 
The  document  smacks  overmuch  of  the  phrasey,  and  is  less 
redolent  of  the  vigorous  than  of  the  lachrymose. 

Phrator(freI-tfu).  [a.  Gr.  (ppciTojp,  another  form 
of  <pparrip  clansman :  cognate  with  Skr.  bhrald, 
Zend  bhratar,  L.frdter,  Goth,  brtyar  BBOTHE&  ] 
A  member  of  a  Grecian  phratry ;  also  trans/,  a 
fellow-clansman. 

1847  GROTE  Greece  if.  x.  III.  87  If  a  man  was  murdered, 
first  his  near  relations,  next  his  gennetes  and  phrators,  were 
both  allowed  and  required  to  prosecute  the  crime  at  law. 
1881  L.  H.  MORGAN  N.  Amer.  Ethnol.  IV.  n  To  preserve 
some  degree  of  equality  in  the  number  of  phrators  in  each. 

PhratriaC  (fr?-trisek),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  ftxi- 
Tpiax-os,  f.  Qpdrpia  PHBATRT :  see  -AC.]  =  next. 

1884  Athenaum  21  June  795,:}  In  Attica  there  were  also 
two  great  organizations,  one  based  originally  on  locality, 
and  another  whose  sole  qualification  was  that  of  birth— the 
demotic  and  the  phratriac. 

Phratric  (fr^i'trik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  tpparpiic-fa,  f. 
Qparp-a  -  QpdTpta  PHRATRY  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  phratry  or  clan  ;  consisting  of  phratries. 

1847  GROTE  Greece  H.  x.  III.  75  The  phratric  union,  binding 

together  several  gentes,  was  less  intimate  [than  the  gentile 

I    union].     1881  L.  H.  MORGAN  Contrib.  N.  Amer.  Ethnol. 

IV.  ii  The  phratric  organization  has  existed  among  ihe 

i    Iroquois  from  time  immemorial. 

Phratry  (fr^-tri).  [ad.  Gr.  tpparpla,  f.  <f>paTi]p : 
see  PHBATOR.  In  F.  phratrie  (Littre).] 

1.  Ancient  Gr.  Hist.  A  politico-religious  division 
of  the  people,  which  took  its  first  rise  from  the 
ties  of  blood  and  kinship ;  in  Athens,  each  of  the 
three    subdivisions    into    which    the    phyle    was 
divided ;  a  clan. 

[1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Phratriarchus,  among  the 
Athenians,  a  magistrate  that  presided  over  the  phratrta,  or 
third  part  of  a  tribe.  He  had  the  same  power  over  the 
phratna,  that  the  phylarchus  had  over  the  tribe.]  1833 
THIRLWALL  in  Philol.  Museum  II.  307  The  desire  of  the 
higher  classes  to  keep  aloof  from  the  rustics..,  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  phratries.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  231  A  family  Zeus,  and  a  Zeus  guardian  of  the  phratry. 
[1884  Athenxum  21  June  795/3  No  dcme  coincided  with  a 
phratria  or  with  any  subdivision  of  a  phratria.] 

2.  trans/.  Applied  to  tribal  or  kinship  divisions 
existing  among  primitive  races,  as  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  aborigines  of  Australia,  etc. 

187*  L.  H.  MORGAN  in  N.  Amer. Rev.  CXXIII.  65  It  is. . 
..probable.. that  the  Mound-Builders  were  organized  in 
gentes,  phratries,  and  tribes.  1881  H.  SPENCER  Pol.  Inst. 
549  Not  only  where  descent  in  the  male  line  has  been 
established,  but  also  where  the  system  of  descent  through 
females  continues,  this  development  of  the  family  into  gens, 
phratry,  and  tribe  is  found.  1891  WF.STERMARCK  Hist. 
Hum.  Marriage  (1894)  298  The  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Iroquois 
was  divided  inlo  two  'phratries  ',  or  divisions  intermediate 
between  the  tribe  and  the  clan. 

t  Phrayes,  obs.  illit.  form  of  FBOISE,  FRAIBE. 

1686  OUtury  Parish  Reg.  in  Blakrway  US.  (BodL)  3.  72, 
2  gamon  of  Bacon  and  phrayes  made  of  y  egges. 

Phreatic  (fr»>-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  <t>piap,  tppiar- 
well,  cistern  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  well : 
applied  to  water  from  deep  wells. 

iSpi-iuM  Kef.  U.  S.  Geol.Surv.  it.  16  '  Phrealic  water '. 
[ffote]  This  term  was  coined  by  Hay,  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  artesian  and  underflow  investigation . . ,  as  a  con* 
venient  designation  for  '  underground  waters  which  can  be, 
or  which  it  U  hoped  may  be,  reached  by  wells  or  other 
subground  works '. 

II  Phren  (fnn).  PI.  phrenes  (fri-ntz).  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  typty  midriff,  in  pi.  <pptv<t  parts  about 
the  heart,  breast;  heart,  mind,  will.] 

1.  Anat.  The  diaphragm  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  :  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
mind. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Phretus, . .  the  Membranes  about  the  Heart : 
also  the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff.  \tnSyd.  Sx.  Lex.,Pkren,. . 
the  diaphragm !  also,  the  epigastrium. 

2.  f  Atlas.  The  seat  of  the  intellect,  feelings,  and 
will ;  the  mind. 

Phrenalgia :  see  PHBEKO-. 

fPhrene-siac,  a.  06s.  [f.  Gr.  Qpivr,™  (see 
next),  taken  as  =  ^pcnjo-i'a  (cf.  It,  frenesia)  +  -AC.] 
=  PHBENETIC  a.  I. 

1814  SCOTT  tr'av.  xliii,  Like  an  hypochondriac  person,  or, 
as  Burton's  Anatomia  hath  it,  a  phrenesiac  or  le 

I'p'hrenesis  (frflirsis).    Path.     [I.,  fkrenitis 
delirium,  a.  late  Gr.  ^JtVr/ffis,  f.  s»/»7>',  *?"'- : 
next,  and  cf.  FRKNZV.]    -  PBBENITIS. 


PHRENETIC. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Ivii,  26  In  the  head  may  be 
many  infirmities, as  the  Apoplexie,  the  Scotomy,  the  Megrym, 
the  Sood,  the  Phremyses  [1598  phrenises].  1551  ASCII  AM 
Let.  18  May,  Wks.  1865  I.  ir.  288  The  prince  of  Spain.. is 
this  day  fallen  sore  sick  of  a  phrenesis.  1561  HOLLYBUSH 
Horn.  Apothec.  5  An  apostemacion  in  the  braynes  of  some 
litle  skinnes,  that  enuiron  the  braynes,  the  same  are  called 
Phrenesis.  1800  LAMB  Let.  to  Manning-  27  Dec.,  At  last 
George  Dyer's  phrenesis  has  come  to  a  crisis;  he  is  raging 
and  furiously  mad. 

Phrenetic  (frihe'tik),  a.  (sb.)  Forms:  o.  4 
frenetyk,  4-6  -ike;  5  frena-,  6  frenetyke, 
-ik,  6-7  -iok,  7  frenitick,  9  frenetic.  &.  6  phre- 
netike,  6-7  -ique,  7  -ioke,  7-8  -ick,  9  -itic,  7- 
phrenetio.  [a.  OF.  frenetike  (Dial.  S.  Greg. 
1 2-1 3th  c.),  ad.  L.  phreneticus,  a.  late  Gr.  (pptvij- 
TIKOS  (Epict.),  for  <f>p€vlTii(6$  afflicted  with  (ppcvtns 
delirium,  f.  typtyi  <t>pfv-  heart,  mind.  Formerly 
stressed  phrenetic^  whence  PHRENTIC,  FRANTIC.] 

f  1.  Of  persons :  Delirious  ;  mentally  deranged ; 
insane;  crazy:  «=  FRANTIC  a.  i.  Obs. 

a.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  206  (Camps.)  And  in  his 
J>rowes  frenetyk  [v.  r.  frentyk]  and  madde  He  curssed  loue, 
Appollo,  and  ek  Cupide.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PL  B.  x.  6  To 
flatereres  or  to  folis  bat  frantyk  [v.r,  frenetike]  ben  of 
wittes.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  193/1  Saynt  marcial 
heled  one  that  was  frenatyke.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist,  Scot.  vin.  84  Donald  and  quha  with  him  appeiret 
frenetik. 


impossible '. 

3.  [1607  MARSTON  What  you  mill  n.  i,  A  company  of  odd 
phreneteci  Did  eate  my  youth.)  1611  SELDEN  Illustr. 
Drayton's  Poly-alb,  xvii,  [They]  made  this  poore  King., 
euen  as  a  Phrenetique,  comit  what  posterity  receiues  now 
amongst  the  worst  actions.. of  Princes.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  n.  (1723)  oo  A  common  Fold  of  Phreneticks 
and  Bedlams.  1881  W.  R.  SMITH  Old  Test,  in  Jew.  Ck.  x. 
281  The  visions  of  poor  phrenetics. 

Hence  Phrene-ticness,  madness  (Bailey  vol.  II, 
1727). 

t  Plirene'tical,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  phree-,  6-7 
fre-.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  =  PHRENETIC  a.  i  and  z. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Proll.  34  Do  they  not . .  proceede 
from  some  odde  vaine  phantasticall,or  phreneticall  brainesr' 
1663  Bp.  PATRICK  Pttrab.  Pilgr.  (1673)  122  Daemoniacks  and 
phrenetical  people.  1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  (r6o3)  195 
Some  Persons  Phrenetical  and  Enthusiastical,  whose  Mad- 
ness is  manifest  to  alt 

2.  =  PHRENETIC  a.  3. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hex.  V  65  b,  Thether  came  Isabel!, 


Lunatique,  or  Epileptique.    1751  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth. 
$Papists\\\.  (1754)  139  They  [Persons  bit  by  the  Tarantula] 
are  Phrenetic  and  delirious.     1778  Phil.  Trans,  LXVIII.    i 
206  All  that  survived.. were  to  the  highest  degree  phrenetic    j 
and  outrageous. 

2.  transf.  Affected  with  excessive  excitement  or  j 
enthusiasm,   esp.   in  religious   matters ;    furious ; 
frantic  ;  fanatic.    Cf.  FRANTIC  a.  2. 

a.    c  1510  tr.  Pol  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  1. 109  This . . 
restrained  the  rude  raginge  of  the  frenetick  Scotts.    1657    ! 
HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  40  The  foolish  dictates  of  such    , 
frenetick  Impostor.    1810  WIFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  109    , 
Frenetic  zealots.     i88z  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Oct.  i  Some  of  the    ! 
more  frenetic  of  the  franc-tireurs  of  Liberalism. 
fig*    1873  BROWNING  Fifine  v,  How  the  pennon  from  its 
dome,  Frenetic  to  be  free,  makes  one  red  stretch  for  home  ! 

0.  1565  CALFHILL  Ansiv.  Treat.  Crosse  23  It  is  to  be 
feared  greately,  least  their  arise  some  phrenetike  persons, 
which  will  bragge  and  boast . .  that  they  be  Prophetes.  1660 
INGELO  Bentiv.  $  Ur.  v.  138  He  esteems  Prophetick  Visions 
only  as  Dreams  of  phrenetick  men.  1858  Times  4  Nov.  6/4 
The  chivalrous  and  phrenetic  Montbar,  whose  name  was  a 
cry  to  hush  infants.  1878  J.  P.  NEWMAN  in  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXVI 1 .  321  When  inspired,  their  individuality  was  intact. 
They  [sacred  writers]  were  never.. phrenetic. 

3.  fa.  Of  a  disease  :  Consisting  of  or  attended 
by  delirium  or  temporary  madness :   —  FKANTIC  a. 
3  a.   Obs.    b.  Of  actions,  etc.  :   Insane ;  erratic ; 
passionate  :  «•  FRANTIC  a.  3  b. 

a.  a  15*9  SKELTON  Agst,  ven.  Tongues  viii.  10  Ye  are  so  full    i 
of  vertibihte,  And  of  frenetyke  folabilite.    1641  MILTON  Ck.    \ 
Govt.  n.  iii.  50  Sometimes  he  shuts  up  [the  man]  as  in 
frenetick,  or  infectious  diseases.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817) 
I.  198  [Of  Mohammedanism]  Its  frenetic  might,  enthusiasm, 
too,  evaporating  in  the  diffusion  of  conquest     1895  MARIE 
CORELLI  Sorrows  Satan  378  They  run  up  the  gamut  of   ; 
baffled  passion  to  the  pitch  of  frenetic  hysteria. 

0.  1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  iv.  v.  Impotent,  By  means  of  ; 
his  Phreneticque  maladie.  1615  H.  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  \ 
139  Rending  the  membranes,  cause  all  our  motions  to  be 
head-strong  and  giddy,  our  sensations  phrenetick  and  mad. 
1754  O.  in  Connoisseur  No.  28.  pi  Tom  Dare-Devil.. was 
carried  off  last  week  by  a  phrenetic  fever.  1815  MARY  A. 
SCHIMMBLPENNINCK  Demolit.  Monost.  Port  Royal  III.  268 
He  struck  every  one  who  approached  him,  with  the  most 
phrenitic  violence.  1860  T.  MARTIN  Horace,  Odes  i.  xvi, 
Clashing  again  And  again  their  wild  cymbals,  such  fervour 
phrenetic. 

IT  4.  Catackrestic  for  PHRENIC  a.  i. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pkrenetick  Nerves^  are 
those  which  are  called  also  Stomachick  . .  These  descend 
between  the  Membranes  of  the  Mediastinum,  and  send 
forth  Branches  into  them.    1706  in  PHILLIPS. 
B.  as  sb.  A  madman  :   =  FRANTIC  sb. 

*•  »693-4  MOLINEUX  Let.  17  Feb.  in  Locke's  Lett.  (1708) 
75  How  comes  it_to  pass  that  want  of  consciousness  cannot 
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the  Frenche  Quene,  uecause  the  kyng  her  husband  was 
fallen  into  his  old  freneticall  desease.  1602  T.  FITZHERBERT 
Apol.  62  The  phantastical  or  rather  phrenetical  opinions  of 
these  new  fangled  fellowes.  1696  Bp.  PATRICK  Cotntti. 
Exod,  x.  170  Another  raving  fit  or  phrenetical  symptom. 

Phreiietically  (fr&e-tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  frenzy  ;  frantically. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  II.  n.  ii,  If  all  mobs  are  properly 
frenzies,  and  work  frenetically  with  mad  fits  of  hot  and  of 
cold.  1808  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Jan.  3/r  We  welcome  his  sober 
prose  and  phreneticalty  applaud  his  common  sense. 

Phreniatrie  (frenai,se-trik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  <f>priv, 
<pptv-  mind  +  IATBIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Phrenic  (fre'nik),  a.  (si.)  [ad.  mod.L.  phrenic- 
tis  or  a.  F.  phrinique  (1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f. 
Gr.  <t>f"nv,  tppir-  diaphragm,  mind  :  see  -1C.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Path.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting 
the  diaphragm  ;  diaphragmatic. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Phrenick  Vessels,  are  the 
Veins  and  Arteries  that  run  through  the  Diaphragm,  Medi- 
astinum, and  Pericardium.  1741  MonRoAnat.  Werves(e<L$) 
19  Press  one  or  both  the  phrenic  Nerves.  x83»  J,  THOMSON 
IV.  Cullun  I.  441  The  Phrenic  or  Epigastric  Centre.  1841 
E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  350  The  Phrenic  veins  return 
the  blood  from  the  ramifications  of  the  phrenic  arteries. 
1899  Alltult's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  649  Phrenic  neuritis. 

1  2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  mind  ;  mental.  Obs. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  126/2  The  nerves  of  animal, 
or,  better,  of  phrenic  life.  1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  27 
The  Theosophs  were  right  in  separating  entirely  the  mind 
from  the  soul,  in  considering  them..  as  different  principles, 
as  the  physic  and  the  phrenic.  1847  MEDWIN  Shelley  1.  149 
Two  sorts  of  dreams,  the  Phrenic  and  the  Psychic. 
B.  sb.  (absolute  use  of  A.) 

1.  Anat.  Short  for  phrenic  nerve. 

1776  CRUIKSHANK  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  187  The  possi. 
bihty  of  having  divided  only  one  of  the  phrenics.  i88x 
MIVART  Cat  209  It  gives  off  a  long  and  very  slender  branch, 
called  the  superior  phrenic. 

2.  Med.  A  remedy  or  medicine  for  mental  disease. 
1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Phrtnica,  diseases  affecting 

the  intellect.  .  .  Also  remedies  that  affect  the  mental  faculties 
—  Phrenics. 

3.  //.  Phrenios  :  That  branch  of  science  which 
relates  to  the  mind  ;  psychology. 


1841  R.  PARK  Pantology  n.  iii.  0847)  82  We  would  apply 
he  term  Phrenics  to  Mental  Philosophy  ;  or  to  that  branch 
of  knowledge,  which  treats  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 


mind,  and  their  laws  of  action.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phrenics 
.  .also  metaphysics. 

||  Phreni-cula.  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  as  prec.  + 
dim.  suffix  :  see  -CULE.] 

1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Children  (ed.  4)  I.  282  What  he 
[i.  e.  Dr.  Paterson]  calls  a  phrenicula,  or  diminutive  species 
of  phrenitis.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phrenicula,  term  used 
by  Rust  for  Brain-fever. 

Phrenism  (fre-niz'm).  [f.  Gr.  Qprjv,  Qpiv- 
mind  +  -iSM.]  Thought-force:  see  quot. 

1871  COPE  Origin  of  Fittest  v.  (1887)  205,  I  discard  the 
use  of  the  term  '  Vital  Force  ',  what  was  originally  under- 
stood by  that  term  being  a  complex  of  distinct  ideas.  The 
Vital  forces  are  (nerve-force)  Neurism,  (growth-force) 
Bathmism,  and  (thought-force)  Phrenism. 

Plirenitic  (friiii-tik),  a.  Path.  [ad.  Gr.  <ppf- 
vlTM-os,  f.  <t>ptviT-is  PHBENITIS:  see-ic.]  Affected 
with  or  suffering  from  phrenitis;  subject  to  fits 
of  delirium  or  madness. 

1771  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess.  (1777)  I.  24  He  indulged  his  phre- 
nitic  patients  in  the  use  of  wine.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 
XVII.  453/2  Phrenitic,  a  term  used  to  denote  those  who, 
without  being  absolutely  mad,  are  subject  to  such  strong 
sallies  of  imagination  as  in  some  measure  pervert  their 
judgment.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phrenitic,  oelonging  to 
phrenitis. 

t  Phreni-tion.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  PHBENITIS.] 
Frenzy;  rage. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  m.  viii,  The  fourth  of  furious 
fashion  Phrenition  bight,  fraught  with  impatiencies. 

II  Phrenitis  (frfnai'tis).  Path.  [Late  L. 
phrenilis,  a.  Gr.  tpptrfris  delirium,  f.  <t>p/iv,  <j>pev- 
mind  4-  -ITIS.  Cf.  F.  fhrMte.]  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  attended  with  de- 
lirium and  fever  ;  brain  fever. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  i.  iv,  Phrenitis,.  .is  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,.  .or  else 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain.  1684  BOYLE  Poronsn.  Anim. 
Sf  Solid  Bod.  iii.  28  Oftentimes  the  matter,.,  being  discharged 
upon  some  internal  parts  of  the  Head,  produces  a  Delirium 
or  Phrenitis.  1841  BREWSTER  Mart.  Sc.  m.  ii.  (1856)  187 
His  wife  was  seized  with  fever,  epilepsy  and  phrenitis. 

Fhreno-,  before  a  vowel  pnren-,  a.  Gr.  <fptvo- 
(combining  form  of  <t>pt)v>  stem  <ppiv-,  midriff,  mind), 
an  element  of  Greek  compounds,  and  of  modern 
scientific  and  technical  words,  usually  in  sense  of 
'the  mind,  mental  faculties'. 

Phrena-lgia  [Gr.  01X705  pain],  acute  mental 
distress;  psychalgia;  melancholia.  Phrenoco'Hc 
a.  [Gr.  KU\OV  COLON  1],  pertaining  to  both  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  colon,  as  in  phrenocolic  (also 
pleurocolic}  ligament  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1893).  Fhre- 
nog'a  stric  a.  Anat.  as  in  phrenogastric  liga- 
ment, =  GABTBOPHBENIO  a.  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 

1858,  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Phre-nogram,  the  curve 
or  tracing  made  by  the  phrenograph  (Webster 
1902).  Fhre-nograph,  (a)  an  instrument  for 
recording  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in 


PHRENOLOGIZE. 

respiration;  (f>~)  a  phrenological  description  or 
'  chart '  of  a  person's  mental  characteristics.  Phre- 
no-gfraphy,  the  observation  and  description  of  phe- 
nomena in  comparative  psychology.  Phreno- 
hypnotism  (see  quot.  and  HYPNOTISM).  Phreuo- 
ma-ffnetism,  the  excitation  of  the  phrenological 
organs  by  magnetic  influence ;  hence  Phreno- 
magne'tic  a.  Phreno-me'smerism,  the  exci- 
tation of  the  powers  of  the  brain  by  mesmeric 
influence.  Phrenonarco'sis  [Gr.  vapitwait  a  be- 
numbing], Schultz's  term  for  a  dulling  of  the  senses 
or  intellect ;  a  state  of  stupor  (Mayne,  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.}.  Pureno'iiomy  [Gr.  -vofua  distribution, 
management],  the  deductive  and  predictive  part 
of  comparative  psychology.  Plirenopara-lysis 

=  phrenoplegy  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Phrencrpathy 
[-PATHY]  disease  of  the  mind ;  so  Phrenopa'thic  a. 
Phrenophysio'gnomist,  one  skilled  in  phreno- 
physiognomy.  Fhrenophysio-gnomy,  a  com- 
bination of  phrenology  and  physiognomy.  Phre'- 
noplegy  [Gr.  <t>p(voir\ri(,  -11X177-  stricken  in  mind, 
f.  irAr/Tij  stroke],  sudden  failing  of  the  mind  ;  dis- 
turbance of  mental  balance  (Mayne,  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 
Phrenosple'nic  a.  Anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
diaphragm  and  the  spleen  (Mayne,  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Dict.fPhrenalgia.  1890  A  llbutts 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  361  Melancholia  and  Hypochondriasis, 
Syn[onyms] — In  the  older  English  writers  Lypemania  and 
Phrenalgia.  1893  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  *Phrenog raph . .  Rosen- 
thal's  lever.. he  used  it  to  demonstrate  the  stoppage  of  those 
movements  produced  by  faradisation  of  the  cut  end  of  the 
vagus  nerve.  1896  Voice  (N.Y.)  13  Feb.  6/6  A  phrenograph  of 
a  famous  French  actress,  lately  in  this  city.  1881  Smithson. 
Inst.  Rep.  501  Observing  and  descriptive  stage.  ..*Phre- 
nography. ..  Inductive  and  classifying  stage. . .  Phrenology. . . 
Deductive  and  predictive  stage.  . .  Phrenonpmy.  1896  Cos. 
mopolitan  XX.  368/2  Adding  to  the  magnetizer's  equipment 
the  extravagant  doctrine  of  *phreno-hypnotism :  the  excita- 
tion of  the  phrenological  organs  by  pressing  various  points 
on  the  heads  of  hypnotized  subjects.  1845  G.  MOORE  Power 
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phxnomena  known  as  spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  phreno- 
magnetism.  1855  SMEDLEY,  etc.  Occult  Sc.  240  note,  It  was 
not  necessary  to  resort  to  *phreno-mesmerism.  1858  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,Phreno-Magnetism,PhreHO-Mesiiterisiii,  terms 
for  a  combination  of  two  assumed  branches  of  science  em- 
bracing the  rationalities  of  Phrenology  and  more  question- 
able pretensions  of  Mesmerism.  1881  *Phrenonomy  [see 
phrenography}.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phrenopathia, 
. .  *phrenopathy.  1899  A  llbutt  's  Syst.  Med.  V 1 1 1 .  1 97  The 
various  types  and  classes  of  the  phrenopathies.  1892  Miss 
A.  J.  OPPENHEIM  in  Daily  News  4  Aug.  6/6  A  scientific 
*phreno-physiognomist...To  explain  *phreno-physiognomy 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

t  Phreno'loger.  Obs.  [f.  PHBENOLOG-Y  + 
-ER!.]  One  who  practises  phrenology,  a  phre- 
nologist. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Phren.  Jrnl.\  1849  H.  MILLER 
Footpr.  Great,  xiv.  (1874)  265  Low-minded  materialists  and 
shallow  phrenologers. 

Phrenologic  (frenolfdjik),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -10.  In  mod.F.  phrjnologique.']  Of  or 
belonging  to  phrenology. 

1821  Joseph  the  Book-Man  12  For  learned  Phrenologic 
lore  Were  needful  such  a  man  t'  explore.  01845  HOOD 
Craniology  iii,  These  men  I  say,  make  quick  appliance  And 
close,  to  phrenologic  science. 

Phrenological  (fren<df>-d,z,ikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phrenology ; 
connected  with  or  relating  to  phrenology. 

1823  (title)  Phrenological  Journal.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMIL- 
TON Metaph.  I.  App.  u,  When  I  publish  the  results  [of  my 
enquiry)  they  will  disprove  a  hundred  times  over  all  the 
phrenological  assertions  in  regard  to  the  cerebellum.  1870 
DICKENS  E.  Drood  xvii,  As  to  the  phrenological  formation 
of  the  backs  of  their  heads. 

Hence  Plirenolo'gically  adv. 

1838  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  44  Phrenologically 
speaking,  he  must  be  fully  and  equally  furnished  with  the 
bumps  of  ideality  and  causality.  1846  POE  G.  Bush  Wks. 
1864 111.23  The  forehead,  phrenologicaily,  indicates  causality 
and  comparison,  with  deficient  ideality. 

Phrenologist  (fr/hp-lodsist).  [f.  PHBENOLOG-Y 
+  -IST.  In  mod.F.  phrenologiste  (1875  in  Littre).] 
One  skilled  in  phrenology. 

1815  T.  FORSTER  in  Pamphleteer  V.  222  The  Phrenologist 
admits  an  arrangement  of  certain  organs,  which  gives  us 
free-will.  iSsoKlNGSLEY/l//.  Lockei,  Call  it.. conformation 
of  the  brain . .  if  you  are . .  a  phrenologist.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES 
Unorth.  Lond.  33  A  collection  of  heads  that  would  have 
delighted  a  phrenologist. 

Phrenologize  (frfy>-lod33iz),  v.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.    To  treat  or  locate   phrenologicaily. 
b.  humorous.  To  produce  'bumps'  or  protuber- 
ances (on  the  head)  by  blows. 

1848  Black™.  Mag.  LXIII.  262  You  emerged  with  a  broken 
hat,  and  a  head  phrenologised  by  a  blacking  bottle.  1858 
J.  W.  DONALDSON  Lit.  Greece  III.  13  He  not  only  made 
the  soul  a  mere  function  of  the  body,  but  even  phrenologized 
it  by  placing  it  in  the  forehead. 

2.  To  examine  or  analyse  phrenologicaily. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  viii,  It  only  remained 
to  be  phrenologized.  1895  Daily  News  22  Nov.  4/7  Burns  s 
skull  was  phrenologised. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology  (fr/h<rl5d;$i).  [f.  Gr.  <ppi)v,  <pp<v- 
mind  +  -LOuY;  lit.  'mental  science* ;  in  Y.phreno- 
logie  (Gall  1818,  Hatz.-Darm.),  Ger.  phreintlogie.] 
The  scientific  study  or  theory  of  the  mental  faculties 
(qnots.  1815,  1881);  spec,  (and  in  ordinary  use), 
the  theory  originated  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that 
the  mental  powers  of  the  individual  consist  of 
separate  faculties,  each  of  which  has  its  organ 
and  location  in  a  definite  region  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  the  size  or  development  of  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  development  of  the  particular 
faculty ;  hence,  the  study  of  the  external  conforma- 
tion of  the  cranium  as  an  index  to  the  development 
and  position  of  these  organs,  and  thus  of  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  various  faculties. 

1815  T.  FORSTER  (Hilt  pamph.  in  Pamphleteer  V.  219), 
Sketch  of  the  new  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  considered  as 
comprehending  a  complete  system  of  Phrenology.  Ibid. 
232  The  objection  therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  which 
accuses  the  new  Phrenology  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
Fatalism.  [When  reprinted  in  the  same  year,  '  Phrenology ' 
was  altered  to  '  Zoonomy '.]  1817  Blaclew.  Mag.  I.  367  The 
word  Craniology  is  an  invention  of  Spurzheim's  enemies. 
It  is  not  of  the  bone  he  treats,  but  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  as  dependent  on  organization.  Phrenology  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  word.  1819  G.  COMBE  Ess.  Phrtnol. 
Inlrod., The  real  subject  of  the  system  is  the  Human  Mind: 
I  have  therefore  adopted  the  term  '  Phrenology  '.  .as  the  most 
appropriate,  and  that  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  for  some 
years  employed.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn) 
1.  228  Astronomy  to  the  selfish  becomes  astrology ;..  and 
anatomy  and  physiology  become  phrenology  and  palmistry. 
1866  HRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  II.  896/1  By  forcing 
the  inductive  method  of  enquiry  into  mental  philosophy, 
phrenology  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  true  mental  science. 
1881  Smithsonian  fust.  Kef.  (1883)  499  Again,  we  find  this 
being  [man)  endowed  with  a  set  of  faculties  called  intel- 
lectual, allied  in  certain  particulars  to  those  of  the  lower 
animals,  but  so  far  transcending  them  as  to  form  a  separate 
branch  of  study,  requiring  totally  diverse  methods  and 
machinery  of  observation,  and  enlisting  an  entirely  different 
set  of  investigators.  To  all  these  studies  we  have  given  the 
name  of  Comparative  Psychology  or  Phrenology. 

Phre  ilosiii.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  <t>prjv,  <j>ptv-  mind 
+  -OSE  +  -IN  '  (after  myosin).]  A  substance 
(CJ4H,,NO,)  obtained  from  the  brain. 

1878  KISGZETT  Anim.  Client,  xv.  305  To  the  first  of  these 
Thudichum  reserves  the  name  of  cerebrine,  the  second  he 
terms  phrenosine,  and  the  third  kerasine. 

Phrensical,  Phrensy,  -zy,  etc.,  var.  of 
FRENZJCAL,  FRENZY. 

fPhrentic,  -iok(e,  obs.  syncopated  f.  PHRE- 
NETIC =  FRANTIC  a.  and  s/>. 

a.  1547-94  lsce  FRANTIC  a .].    i6»l  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Em- 
£att/V{i877)  lai  To  moue  his  phrenticke  passions  to  remorse. 
1701   KLOVER  Cold  Bathing  \.  iv.  (1709)  143  A  Phrentick 
Fever,  .cured  by  Bathing  the  Head  with  Cold  Water.   1716 
M.  DAVIES  Athtn.  Brit.   III.  Arianism  56  When  this 
Phrentick  Arian  had  published  his  Original  Evidence. 

b.  1565-1695  [see   FRANTIC  sb.],      1707   FLOVER  Physic. 
Pulse-Watch  109  The  Pulse  of  the  Phrentic  is  small. 

II  Phronesis  (franf  sis),  [a.  Gr.  (ppivrjan 
thinking,  understanding,  intelligence,  perception, 
practical  sense,  etc.,  f.  Qpwuv  to  think,  be  in  one's 
senses,  etc.,  f.  tppov-,  ablaut  of  <ppo>-,  stem  of  <$pip 
mind.]  Understanding,  practical  judgement. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Phrone-tal,  a.  Biol.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  type  *<fpo- 
yijTr/s  thinker  (f.  tppovttv  to  think:  see  prec.)  + 
-At..]  (See  quot.) 

1904  J.  McCABE  lr.  Haeckefs  Woxders  of  Life  14,  I  pro- 
pose to  call  the  sensory-cells  or  sense-centres  atsthetal  cells, 
and  the  thought-cells  or  thought-centres  phronetal cells. 

Phrontist  (fi'C'ntist).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  (ppovriarris 
a  deep  thinker  (Aristoph.  Nub.  267),  f.  ^forrl(ta> 
to  be  thoughtful,  f.  tppovris  thought.]  One  who  is 
devoted  to  meditation  and  study ;  a  deep  thinker  : 
by  Aristophanes  ironically  applied  to  Socrates. 

i8»  T.  MITCHELL  Comm.  Aristoph.  II.  18  Wieland  is  led 
to  conclude,  that  before  Aristophanes  applied  the  term 
fhrotttist  to  Socrates  and  his  friends,  the  word  itself  was  not 
in  common  use. 

Phrontistery  (frc-ntisteri).  Often  in  Gr.  or 
Latinized  forms  phrontiste'rion,  phrontista'- 
rium  (7  fron-).  [ad.  Gr.  tppovrtarriptov,  {.  <ppov- 
TiffTr/t :  see  prec.]  A  place  for  thinking  or  study- 
ing; a  '  thinking-shop  ' :  a  term  applied  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  ridicule  to  the  school  of  Socrates ; 
hence  applied  to  modern  educational  institutions. 

i6i^ToMKis.4/<$«waz/?ri.  iii.  Hiij  b,  'Tisthelearn'd  Phron- 
tisienon  Of  most  Divine  Albumazar.  1614  Br.  HALL  Gt, 
Impostor  Wks.  501,  I  know  where  I  am;  in  one  of  the 
famous  Phrontisteriesof  Law,  and  lustice.  a  1634  RANDOLPH 
Mines'  Lookins-Gl.  in.  i,  Twill  be  the  great  Gymnasium  of 
the  realme,  The  Frontislerium  of  Great  Britany.  1671  D.  T. 
Ans-M.  Eachard's  Cant.  Clergy  136  England's  grand  Phron- 
tisteries,  Seminaries  and  Seed-plots  of  Learning . .  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  f,  Met.  Ph'ilos.  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1847)  ll-  583/1  The  maps  and  geometrical  instru- 
ments which  the  old  Athenian  found  in  the  phrontisterium. 
1881  CIIUBCH  jlAS.  Let.  13  May,  In  the  first  brilliant  days 
of  Oriel.. it  used  to  be  called  half  in  compliment  and  half  in 
sneer  the  $poi>n<rTi)ptoi>.  1888  Amir.  Jrnl.  Pliilol.  IX. 
344  As  to  the  scenery  [in  the  old  Greek  comedies],  he  holds 
that  the  insi.le  of  the  phrontistery  is  never  seen. 

II  Phryganea  (frig^-ma).   Entom.     [mod.!.., 
f.    Gr.    <f>pvyav'n    or    <t>pvyarov    a    dry    stick,    in 
VOL.  VII. 
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reference  to  the  stick-like  appearance  of  the  larva- 
cases.]  A  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  typical 
of  the  family  1'hryganeidit  or  caddis-flics. 

1855  KINGSLKV  Glaucus  159  As  the  caddis-baits  appear 
at  the  top  of  the  water  as  alder-flies  and  sedge-flies 
(Phryganese'i. 

Hence  Phryganeid  (friganrid)  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  caddis-flies ;  sli.,  any  member  of  the 
Phryganeidse ;  Phryjra-neoid  a.,  resembling  or 
akin  to  the  Phryganeidee. 

Phrygian  (Irrdjian),  a.  (sl>.~)  [ad.  L.  Phry- 
gian-tis,  f.  Phrygia  :  see  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Phrygia,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
its  inhabitants. 

Phrygian  Mode  (Mus.):  (a)  One  of  the  ancient  Greek 
modes,  of  a  warlike  character,  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  Phrygians  ;  (£)  The  second  of  the 
'authentic'  ecclesiastical  modes,  having  its  'final' on  Eand 
'dominant'  on  C. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Sfenser's  Sluph.  Col.  Oct.  27  The.. 
Musitian  playd  the  Phrygian  melodic.  1674  PLAYFORD 
Skill  Mus.  I.  59  The  Phrygian  Mood  was  a  more  warlike 
and  couragious  kind  of  Musick,  expressing  the  Musick  of 
Trumpets  and  other  Instruments  of  old,  exciting  to  Arms. 
1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grxca  v.  xxiii.  534  In  music.. 
;  there  were  four  principal  fbjuoi  or  modes  ;  the  Phrygian,  the 
Lydian,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic.  ..The  Phrygian  mode  was 
religious.  1816  ELMES  Diet.  Fine  Arts,  Phrygian  Marble, 
called  likewise  Synnadique,  was  either  white  or  red. 
Phrygian  Stone,  a  substance,. employed.. in  the  process  of 
dyeing. 

b.  Applied  to  a  conical  cap  or  bonnet  with  the 
peak  bent  or  turned  over  in  front,  worn  by  the 
ancient  Phrygians,  and  in  modern  times  identified 
with  the  '  cap  of  liberty '. 

1796  STRUTT  Dresses  fy  Habits  of  Eng.  I.  I.  i  12  The  cap, 
most  commonly  worn  by  the  Saxons.. bears  no  distant 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Phrygian  bonnet.  1846  FAIRHOLT 
Costume  (1860)  50  Figure  2  gives  us  the  Phrygian-shaped 
cap,  borrowed  from  classic  costume,  /bid.  482  A  head  of 
Paris  in  the  Phrygian  cap  has  been  copied. 

B.  sli.  a.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phrygia.  b. 
One  of  a  Christian  sect  of  the  second  century,  a 
CATAPHRYGIAN. 

1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (Parker  Soc.)  158  This  truth  is 
gainsaid  by  the  Phrygians.  1837  Encycl.  Brit.  (cd.  7)  XV. 
426/2  Mt*imi*tt..m  sometimes  styled  Phrygians  and 
Cataphrygians. 

Flirygianize  (fri'd^'anaiz),  v.  [f.  prec.  + 
-IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  Phrygian  in  character. 

1893  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Ch.  Rom.  Emp.  xvii.  438  The  natural 
tendency  of  the  Phrygians  to  Phrygianise  their  beliefs. 

2.  fig.  To  frizzle. 

1836  LANDOR  Periclet  t  Aspasin  liii.  Wlcs.  1846  II.  376/1 

But  whenever  an  obvious  and  natural  thought  presents 

j    itself,  they  either  reject  it  for  corning  without  imagination, 

or  Aey  phtygianize  it  with  such  biting  and  hot  curling-irons, 

thru  it  rolls  itself  up  impenetrably.     1869  DOWDEN  Stud. 

'    Lit.  (1890)  182  He  [Landor]  never  Phrygianized  (to  borrow 

his  own  word)  an  obvious  and  natural  thought. 

fPhrygic,   a.    Obs.    rare.     [ad.  assumed  L. 

*Phrygic-us for Phrygius  PHRYGIAN-.]  -PHRYGIAN. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  125  The  Bells,  brasse 

CinibaU,  kettle    musick    and    whistles,  storming    such  a 

(    Phrygick  discord. 

Phthalic  (f>re-lik),  a.  Chem.  [Abbreviated 
1  from  NAPHTHALIC.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from  naphthalene,  as  phthalic  anhydride,  etc. 
Phthalic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  compound 
(C8H,O4)  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
naphthalene,  alizarin,  purpurin,  etc.  Also  called 
ALIZARIC  acid. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  575  Phthalic  or  Naphthalic 
Acid . .  is  produced  by  the  long-continued  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  naphthalin.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  766 
The  xylenes  are  converted  into  Phthalic  acids.  1885  REM- 
SEN  Org.  Chem.  (1888)  244  We  may  select  either  the  three 
xylenes  or  the  three  phthalic  acids. 

So,  from  base  Phthal-:  Phthalamto  (fbalae'- 
mik)  a.  [see  AMIC],  derived  from  or  containing 
phthalic  acid  and  ammonia :  in  Phthalamic  add, 
a  crystalline  acid  (C8H,NO3)  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  aqueous  ammonia  on  phthalic  anhydride. 
Fhtha-late,  a  salt  of  phthalic  acid.  Phtlialein 
(f|>se-l»|in)  [see  -IN1],  one  of  a  series  of  organic 

i  dyes  produced  by  combining  phthalic  anhydride 
with  the  phenols,  with  elimination  of  water. 
Phthalide  (fjra'bid)  [-IDE,  here  short  for  anhy- 

\  dride\,  the  anhydrous  form  of  phthalic  acid,  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  C8H,O3  -  C,H4(CO)A 
obtained  by  distilling  the  acid.  Phtha-limide 
[see  IMIDE],  a  derivative  of  ammonia  in  which 

|   two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  phthalyl ; 

;  a  colourless  crystalline  inodorous  and  tasteless 
body,CeH,Oj.NH.  Phthalin(f>3e-lin)  [see -IN  1], 
a  colourless  crystalline  substance  obtained  from 
phthnlein  (see  qnot).  Phthalyl  (fbarlil)  [see  -YL], 
the  radical  of  phthalic  acid  (CsH,Oj). 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  231  "Phthalamic  arid 
(amidated  phthalic  acid).  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  627 
Phthalamic  acid . .  crystallizes  in  a  mass  of  fine  flexible 
needles,  forming  an  acid  solution  with  water.  IHd.  628 
•Phthalates,  Phthalic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  salts, 

1  GiHsMOi,  and  neutral  salts.  C|H4M»O*.  1875  /Md.  VII. 
977  Potassium  phthalate  is  easily  decomposed  (byan  electric 
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current).  1877  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  u)  II.  499 
* rhthaleins .  .compounds  formed,  with  elimination  of  water, 
by  the  combination  of  phenols  with  phthalic  anhydride. 
1904  D,iily  Chron.  20  fan.  3/6  Aniline  blues  and  violets 
were  followed  by  phthaleine  and  the  great  group  of  azo  and 
cotton  dyes.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Cham.  III.  231  "Phthali- 
mide,  HN.C,,H(Oi.  1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chtm.  VII.  977 
By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  the  phthaleins  are  con- 
verted into  colourless  compounds  called  "phthalins,  which 
by  oxidation  in  the  air,  are  reconverted  into  phthaleins. 
1866  Itid.  IV.  633  Chloride  of 'phthalyl. 

Fhthanite  ll-T'ii^it  •  Min.  \&.V.phtlianite: 
named  by  Haiiy  1822  (phlanite\  (.  Gr.  <f6ai>-nv 
to  anticipate  +  -ITK ',  'because  its  thick  schistoid 
texture  and  argillaceous  character  seem  to  announce 
beforehand  its  passage  into  schist'  (Traiti  de 
Mineral  (ed.  3)  IV.  546).  Dana  spells  it  -yle,  as 
being  the  name  not  of  a  mineral  but  of  a  rock.] 
A  hard  compact  rock,  consisting  essentially  of 
cryptocrystalline  silica. 

1868  DANA  Min.  195  Cryptocrystalline  Varieties  [of  Quartz] 
. .  13.  Basanite,  Lydian  Stone  or  Touchstone,  a  velvety 
black  siliceous  stone . .  passes  into  a  compact  fissile,  siliceous, 
or  flinty  rock,  of  grayish  and  other  colors,  called  siliceous 
state,  and  also  Phthanyte. 

tPhtha-rtio,a.  Med.  Obs.  [ad.mod.L./AM^r- 
tic-us,  a.  Gr.  <f>6apTiK-us  destructive,  f.  <t>0fiptiv  to 
destroy.]  Destructive,  deadly. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1803  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Phthartic,  deadly,  deleterious.  Formerly  applied  to  poisons. 

Phthinode  (fbi-n^d).  Path.  [ad.  Gr.  fAMUip 
consumptive,  f.  QOivo-  wasting, decaying:  see  -ODE.] 
One  subject  to  or  suffering  from  phthisis.  So 
Phthi  noid  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  phthinodes. 

1870  S.  GEE  Attscvlt.  4-  Percuss,  i.  ii.  14  The  thorax  of 
phthinodes  (persons  predisposed  to  phthisis)  is,  as  Galen 
says,  narrow  and  shallow.    Ibid.  16  The  phthinoid  chests 
are  natural  deformities. 

Phthinoplasm  (fbi'noptez'm).  Path.  [f.  Gr. 
ipBivo-  wasting,  decaying  +  -PLASM.]  (See  quot.) 

1871  C.  J.  WILLIAMS  Pulmon.  Consnmpt,  i.  6  All  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  various  kinds  of  phihitwplasm,  a  wither- 
ing or  decaying  modification  of  the  proper  plasma  or  forma- 
live  material  of  the  body.    \Note\  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  coin  this  word,  .  .to  give  expression  to  one  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  this  book,  and  to  avoid  the  common  use  of  the 
word  tubercle. 

II  Phthiriasis  (f))-,  fa^ri^'sis).  Path.  Also 
9  phtheir-.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  tpBaplaait  lousiness,  mor- 
bus  pedicularis,  f.  <f>9fipiSa>  to  be  lousy.]  A  morbid 
condition  of  the  body  in  which  lice  multiply  ex- 
cessively, causing  extreme  irritation  ;  pediculosis. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  Furies  507  But  with 
the  griefs  that  charge  our  outward  places  Shall  I  account 
the  loathsome  Phthiriasis?  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  245 
Calisthenes  . .  fell  there  sick  of  the  Phthiriasis,  or  lowsie 
disease  1774  Gol.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  I.  iv.  458  The 
Phthiriasis.  . .  Herod,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, . .  Cassander, 
Callisthencs,  and  Sylla,  all  died  of  this  disorder.  1861 
HLILME  tr.  Moqvin.Tandon  n.  vi.  i.  295  Lice  of  Sick  Persons 
— Pediculus  Tabescentium...This  name  has  been  proposed 
for  a  louse  which  gives  rise  to  a  disease  termed  Phlhiriasis. 

Phthirophagons  (fj>-,  fairc'fagas),  a.  Also 
phtheiro-,  erron.  phthirio-.  [f.  mod.L.  fhthiro- 
phagus  sb.,  f.  Gr.  <f>8t!p  louse  +  -<f  ayos  eating :  see 
-PHAOOUS  ;  in  F.  phthirophagt]  Louse-eating. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  951/1  Phthiriophagous.  1886 
GUILLEMARD  Cruise  Marchesa  ll.  263  These  Alfuros  were 
phtheirophagous,  going  over  the  dense  mat  adorning  their 
neads  with  tne  most  praiseworthy  perseverance.  1899  Brit. 
Med.  jfrnl.  4  Nov.  1278  Lice.. caused  little  inconvenience 
and  afforded  employment  to  the  phtheirophagous  natives. 

Phthisic  (ti'zik),*/'.  and  a.  tiov/rare.  Forms: 
"•  4-5  tyyk,  tlayk,  -ik(e,  5  tyseke,  -ik,  6 
tysyo,  -ike,  tisicke,  tissike,  7  tissiok(e,  -ique, 
tisick,  tizzick,  tysick  >,  thisioke.  0.  £  ptisike, 
6  ptisique,  ptysyke,  6-7  ptisioke,  7  ptysick, 
pthysio(k,  -isioke,  7-8  ptisick,  8  ptysio.  7.  6 
phthisik(e,-icke,6-8  -iok,  7  -ysique,  phtisique, 
-iok,  8  phthysiok,  8-  phthisic.  [ME.  tisik(e 
sb.,  a.  OF.  tisite,  -ique,  later  ptisique,  thisique- 
It.,  Sp.  /mVaconsumption,  phthisis,  repr.  a  Romanic 
phthisica,  thisica  sb.  fern.,  absolute  use  of  phthisic- 
tts,  -a,  -urn  adj.,  a.  Gr.  <t>0iotit-6s  consumptive,  f. 
<t>9i(ns  PHTHISIS.  OF.  had  also  the  adj.  tisite, 
tesike  (n the.  in  Littr^,  ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ptisique,  mod.F.  phtisique,  phihisique ;  the  F.  sb. 
is  now  phthisie.  The  current  pronunciation  has 
come  down  from  the  ME.  tisik.] 

A.   sb.    1.   A  wasting   disease  of    the  lungs; 
pulmonary  consumption. 

a.  1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Consc.  701  Many  yvels. .  Als  fevyr, 
dropsy,  and  launys,  Tysyk,  goute  and  other  maladys. 
CI400  I.anfranc's  Cirurg.  164  Men  bat  ben  hurt  in  )>e 
lungis  falli>  in  )>e  tisik.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  Fivb,  It  is 
also  good  for  the  tysyc.  1607  TOPSELL  Fo«r-f.  Beasts  (1658 
536  The  milk  of  a  sow.. is  also  good  against  the  bloudy 
flux  and  tissick.  1656  EARL  MOSM.  tr.  /Sxcalinfs  Advls. 
fr.  Parnass.  41  Hectick  Feavers  and  Tissicks.  a  1683 
'OLDHAM  Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  44  But  count  all  Reprobate  .. 
Whom  he,  when  Gout  or  Tissick  Rage,  shall  curse. 
Cliy>  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  K.  vil.  xxxi.  (D. 


PHTHISICAL. 

H.  WAI.POLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  225  Being 
troubled  with  a  ptysic,  he  retired  to  Marybone. 

y.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  58  The  Phthisick  or 
Sore  in  the  Lunges  with  a  Consumption  of  all  the  bodie. 
1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  1002  Of  the  various  Kinds  and  Causes 
of  the  Phthisick.  i«6  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  367  A 
variety  of  pulmonic  phthisics.  1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LVI.  199 
If  he  left  off  without  having  thrown  himself  into  a  phthisic. 

•f  2.  Loosely  applied  to  various  lung  or  throat 
affections ;  a  severe  cough ;  asthma.  Obs. 

la  nil  LYDG.  Two  Merch.  315  Drye  tisyk  is  withal 
partable.  ^1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  51  A  drye 
tysik  makith  old  men  ful  feynt.  i43»-5°  ""•  Hidden  (Rolls) 
IV.  287  Herode  Ascalonite..was  vexede . .  with  vermyn 
commenge  from  his  secrete  membres,  with  a  stynche  intoller- 
able,  and  with  a  violente  tisike.  1641  MILTON  Animadv. 
8  When  liberty  of  speaking.. was  girded  and  straight  lac't 
almost  to  a  broken-winded  tizzick.  a  1741  CHALKLEY  Wks. 
(1766)  286  A  sore  Fit  of  the  Asthma  or  Phthysick. 

B.  adj.  =  PHTHISICAL  a. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Tisike 
men  alwey  cow;e|>  for  J>e  boch  of  be  lunges.  1587  MASCALL 


scribe  to  those  that  be  ptisick,  a  convenient  diet.  1604  Phil. 
Trans.  XVIII.  280  In  Hectick,  Phthisick,  and  Asthmatick 
cases.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (i%6i)  372  His  colleague's 
accordion  is  suspended  in  the  midst  of  a  phthisic  wheeze. 

Phthisical  (ti-zikal),  a.  Forms  :  7  tizioall, 
ptisioal^l,  phthysioal,  7-8  tissical,  7-  phthi- 
sical, 8  pht-,  pthisical.  [f.  prec.  H--AL.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  phthisis. 

1611  COTGR.,  Phtisifae,  Tysicall.  1658  R.  WHITE  tr. 
Dtgly's  Pffwd.  Syn£.  (1660)  40  Half  of  them  who  dye  in 
London,  dye  of  phthisical!  and  pulmonicall  distempers.  1659 
T.  PECKE  Parnassi  PuerJ>.  174  When  Tissical  distempers 
stopt  my  Breath.  1793  BEDDOES  Consumpt.  135  The 
phthisical  inflammation  may  so  alter  the  structure  of  the 
lungs.  1839  RAMADGE  Curab.  Consuwpt,  (1861)  52  There 
was  old  phthisical  disease  in  the  summit  of  both  lungs. 

b.  Of  persons :  Affected  with  or  having  a  ten- 
dency to  phthisis ;  consumptive.  Of  a  house : 
where  phthisis  exists. 

1651  FRENCH  Distill,  ii.  50  This  Water.. is  very  good  for 
those  that  are  ptisicall.  1709-10  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  121 
P  i  Poor  Cupid.. has  always  been  Phtisical,  and  ..  we  are 
afraid  it  will  end  in  a  Consumption.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxiii.  283  You  will  frequently  find  that  he 
will  die  phthisical  1899  Titties  14  Jan.  8/6  The  visitation 
of  phthisical  houses  was  not  only  practicable,  but  was  of  as 
great  importance  to  the  public  weal  as  similar  visits  in 
houses  where  fever  or  enteric  fever  had  occurred. 
O.fig. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  iii.  28  He  will  bestow  on  us  a 
pretty  modell  of  himselfe :  and  sobs  me  out  halfe  a  dozen 
tizicall  mottoes  where  ever  he  had  them,  a  1849  H.  COLE- 
RIDGE Poems  (1850)  II.  254  His  wasp-stung  wits  were  grown 
so  quaint  and  phthisical.  1887  Fortn.  Rev.  Sept.  427  That 
phthisical  Idealism  which  claimed  the  empire  in  despite  of 
Nature. 

Phthisicky  (ti-ziki),  a.  [f.  PHTHISIC  +  -T.] 
Phthisical,  consumptive  ;  asthmatic  ;  wheezy. 

1697  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3322/4  Stolen  by  a  Ptisicky  middle- 
sized  Man.  1722  Hid.  No.  6110/3  He  . .  has  a  Ptysicky 
Cough.  1777  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  382  Found  success- 
ful in  pthisicky  complaints.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIX. 
594/1  Diminutive  and  phthisicky  mules,  wheezing  for  breath. 

Fhthisiology  (fj>-,  bizy-lod^i).  Med.  [f. 
PHTHISI-S  +  -(O)LOGY.]  The  science  or  study  of 
phthisis,  or  a  treatise  thereon. 

1842  DUNGI.ISON  Med.  Lex.,  Phthisiology,  a  treatise  on 
phthisis.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1893  Syd.  Sue .  Lex., 
PMIihiology,  the  scientific  study  of  Phthisis. 

II  Phthisis  (bai-sis,  fhi-sis).  Path.  Also  6 
ptisys,  -is,  7-8  pthisis,  8 phthysis.  [L.  (Celsus), 
a.  Gr.  <p6iais  wasting,  consumption,  f.  <p8i.vtiv  (root 
4>0!-)  to  decay,  waste  away.  In  mod.F.  phthisic.'} 
A  progressive  wasting  disease;  spec,  pulmonary 
consumption:  see  quot.  1873. 

[1525  tr.  Brimswyke's  Surg.  L  iij  b/2  Dothe  the  parsone 
falle  in  ptisym  and  to  outdryeng  of  the  natural!  moystnes. 
1527  ANDREW  Brunsiuyke's  Ditty  H.  Waters  D  j,  Ptisim,  that 
is  a  brelhe  comynge  of  the  longues.]  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's 
Llururg.  (1586)  448  Phthisis,  in  greke  signifieth  wasting., 
a  consumption  as  we  call  it.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
1'arme  728  Another  kind  of  disease  with  which  birds  are 
troubled,  is  called  the  subtle  disease,  Pthisis.  1793  BEDDOES 
Consumption  130  The  inconsiderable  number  of  sailors  who 
die  of  phthisis.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2) 
300  By  pulmonary  phthisis  is  understood  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  which  is  characterized  by  progressive  consolidation 
of  the  pulmonary  texture,  and  by  the  subsequent  softening 
and  disintegration  of  the  consolidated  tissue. 

attrib  1898  A  III ntt's  Syst.  Med  V.  157  In  several  towns 
the  phthisis  death-rate  had  undergone  a  notable  decrease 
since  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  sewerage. 
1901  Wtstm.  Gaz.  6  Aug.  2/1  A  number  of  phthisis  patients. 
b.  With  defining  word,  applied  to  tuberculosis 
of  various  organs. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  Ir.Simon's  Aniin.  Chem.  II.  92,  I  made  an 
analysis  of  pus  which  was  discharged  with  the  urine  in  a 
case  of]  phthisis  vesicai  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Abdominal 
Phthisis .  .1.  Intestinal  tuberculosis.. 2.  Peritoneal  tubercu. 
losis.  Ibid.,  Dust  Phthisis,  a  variety  of  fibroid  phthisis  set 
up  by.  .dust . .  in  certain  industries. 
C-  fig- 

1881  J.  MARTINEAU  Ets.,  etc.  (1891)  IV.  302  The  delirium 
of  passion,  the  grasp  of  cupidity,  the  phthisis  of  romance. 

Phthisozoics  (fjjsisuzou'iks).  rare,     [erron.  for 
fhthirozoics,   f.   Gr.    <f6flp-fiv  to   destroy  +  $Siov 
animal.]     The  art  of  destroying  noxious  animals. 
1816  BF.NTHAM  Chrestom.  50  Phthisozoics,..  Ike  nrt  of 
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destroying  such  of  the  inferior  animals,  as,  in  the  character 
of  natural  enemies,  threaten  destruction,  or  damage,  to  him- 
self, or  to  animals  [useful  to  him],  a  1843  SOUTH E.\  Doctor 
(1847)  VII,  ccxxviii.  325  A  science  which  Jeremy  the  thrice 
illustrious  Bentham  calls  Phthisozoics, 

Phtliongal  (fj>-,  Jyggal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
(pSoyy-os  a  sound,  the  voice  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  sound ;  consisting  of  a  sound  ;  vocal. 

1873  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  62  These  are  their  sonant  (or 
vocal,  phthongal,  intonated)  counterparts. 

Phthoiigo 'meter,  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -METER.] 
A  measurer  of  the  intensity  ol  vowel  sounds. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  II.  266  We  may 
. . consider  this  instrument  as  a  phthongometer,  or  measure 
of  vowel  quality.  1848  in  SMART  Siipp.,  and  in  later  Diets. 

t  Phthore.  Obs.  Chcm.  [a.  F.  phthore,  ad.  Gr. 
>\t(l»jM  destruction,  f.  <t>9f!p-fiv  to  destroy,  cornipt.] 
Old  name  for  the  element  FLOOBINE,  because  of 
the  corrosive  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Hence 
f  Phtho'rie  a.,  fluoric ;  f  Phtho'rine,  fluorine. 

1858  MAVNF.  Expos.  Lex.,  Phthoricus.  . .  applied  by 
Guibourt  to ..  binary  compounds,  in  which.,  fluor,  or  fluorine, 
performs  the  part  of  a  negative  element  :  phthoric.  Ibid., 
Phthorina,  Chem.,  term  for  the  presumed  base  of  fluoric 
acid . . :  phthorine.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Phtor. 

t  Phn.  Obs.  [a.  F.  pku,  a.  L.  phii  (Plin.),  a. 
Gr.  tpov  valerian.]  The  Garden  Valerian  or  Cretan 
Spikenard,  Valeriana  Phu. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  86  Phu,  which  som  call  also  wild 
Spiknard,  groweth  in  Pontus,  and  it  hath  a  lefe  lyke  vnto.. 
Alexander.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  81  The  herb 
Valerian  (commonly  called  Phu).  Ibid.  532  Mingle.. these 
hearbs  following,  Agrimony,  Rue,  Phu,  Scabious,  Betony. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sttpp.,  Phu,  in  botany,  a  name  by 
which  some  authors  call  the  great  garden  valerian. 

II  Phulkari  (ph«-lkari).  East  2nd.  [a.  Hindi 
phfilkarl  a  tissued  flower  on  cloth,  etc.,  f.  f/tfil  a 
flower  +  -tar,  suffix  of  agent.]  A  kind  of  flower 
embroidery ;  a  cloth  or  shawl  so  embroidered. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1896  YOUNGSON  40  Yrs.  Punjab 
Mission\\.  ii  Phulkaries,  or  shawls  of  coarse  cloth  tastefully 
adorned  with  silk  by  the  women,  are  worn. 

Phulwara :  see  FUIAVA.  Phusee,  phusy, 
obs.  erron.  ff.  FUSEE  2,  wheel  of  a  watch. 

Phut  (fr>t).  [Echoic  :  cf.  PHIT.]  An  imitation 
of  a  sound  :  see  quot. 

1898  STEEVENS  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  143  Thud  ! 
went  the  first  gun,  and  phutt !  came  faintly  back,  as  its  shell 
burst  on  the  zariba.  1905  Blackw.  Mag.  July  57/2. 

t  Phuz,  erron.  f.  Fuzz,  loose  volatile  matter. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Arianism  60  One  con- 
tinu'd  Phuz  of  Canting  Contradictions  and  sad  Aspersions. 

Phy,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FIE  int. 

Phycic  (fsi'sik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  </>C«-os  fucns, 
seaweed  +  -ic.]  In  phycic  acid,  a  crystalline  body 
extracted  from  Protococcus  vtilgaris  by  alcohol, 
colourless,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  and  permanent  in  the  air. 

1864-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.  II.  504  The  mother-liquor  of 
the  phycic  acid  which  is  deposited  on  cooling,  separates. 
1866-8  Ibid.  IV.  633  Phycic  acid  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water. 

Phycite  (fai'ssit).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITE!  4.] 
A  sweet-tasting  crystalline  substance  (C4H,0O,) 
extracted  from  Protococcus  vtilgaris ;  also  called 
erythromnnnite.  Hence  in  extended  sense  (see 
quot.  1866-8). 

1864-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  504  The  substance  from 
Protococcus  vMlgeoii  was  originally  called  phycite.  1866-8 
Ibid.  IV.  633  The  term  phycite  has  lately  been  extended  by 
Carius  to  the  series  of  tetratomic  alcohols . .  homologous  with 
natural  phycite. 

Phyco-  (fai'ko),  combining  form  of  Gr.  i/»fj/cos 
(L.ffitus)  seaweed,  vised  in  the  formation  of  modern 
scientific  terms  relating  to  seaweeds  or  algae. 

Phycochrom  (hi'ktlkrpm),  a  species  or  indi- 
vidual of  the  order  Phycochromacesz  or  Crypto- 
phycest  of  Alg&  or  seaweeds ;  so  Phycochroma-- 
ceons  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  this  order.  Phyco- 
chrome  (fai-k^kromi),  the  bluish-green  colouring 
matter  of  some  algae,  being  chlorophyll  modified 
by  an  admixture  of  phycocyanin.  Phycocyan 
(f3lk0|S3ran),  Phycocyanin,  Phycocya'nogen, 
the  blue  colouring  matter  which  is  combined  with 
chlorophyll  in  certain  algae,  as  Phycochromacese, 
and  gives  to  them  their  bluish-green  colour. 
Phy.co-e-rythrin,  the  red  colouring  matter  found 
similarly  in  Floridex,  and  giving  to  them  their 
reddish  colour.  Phyco-graphy  [-GRAPHY],  syste- 
matic description  of  seaweeds  (Casseirs  Encycl. 
Dift.iSS6).  PhycohsB-matin  (see  quot.).  Phy- 
co-logry  [-LOOT],  the  branch  of  botany  treating  of 
seaweeds  or  algse ;  algology  ;  so  Phyco'lofrist,  a 
student  of  phycology ;  an  algologist.  Phyco- 
mater  (faikunv i-tai) :  see  quots.  Phycomyce- 
tous  (fsi-koimsisrlas)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Phycomycetex,  a  division  of  Fungi,  mostly  para- 
sitic, of  which  the  genus  Phycomyces  is  the  type. 
Phycophse'in  [Gr.  <£aids  dusky],  a  reddish-brown 
pigment  found  in  the  olive-brown  seaweeds,  as  the 
fucacese  and  Phxosporese.  Phycoxa-nthin  [XAN- 
THIN],  a  yellow  colouring-matter,  =  DIATOMIN. 


PHYLACTERY. 

1888  Anier.  Naturalist  Aug.  671  The  *Phycochroms  never 
reach  as  great  a  size  as  do  members  of  each  of  the  other 
sections.  1873  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Set.  221  The  cultivation 
of  *phycochromaceous  gonidia  obtained  from  lichens  of  a 
different  nature.  1880  Nature  26  Feb.  391/1  Desmideae, 
Diatomaceae,  and  phycochromaceous  forms  furnish  no  less 
than  600  out  of  the  total  of  794  species.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  12 
The  green  matter  originally  arises  within  the  primary  chloro- 
phyll- or  *phycochrom -bearing  cellule.  1875  IJENNETT  & 
DYER  tr.  Sachs  Bot.  273  Certain  parasitic  Ascomycetes 
penetrate  them  [certain  Algae],  .and  often  form  an  intimate 
attachment  with  those.. cells  which  contain  phycochrome 
(as  Plectospora,  Omphalaria}.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Ghent, 
IV.  633  *  Phycocyan,  and  Phycoerythrin^  these  names  are 
applied  by  Kiitzing  to  a  blue  and  red  colouring  matter, 
apparently  of  the  same  composition,  existing  in  several  red 
sea-weeds.  1873  H.  C.  SORBY  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  XXI.  464 
Phycocyan  gives  a  spectrum  with  a  well-marked  absorption- 
band  in  the  orange,  and  has  a  very  intense  red  fluorescence. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs  Bot.  216  The  *phyco- 
cyanine  is  diffused  from  dead  or  ruptured  cells,  and  thus 

Eroduces,  for  example,  the  blue  stains  on  the  paper  round 
erbarium  specimens  of  Oscillatorix.  1881  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  VIII.  1637  True  *Phycocyanogen^  with  a  distinct 
absorption -band  in  the  orange,  and  a  narrow  one  in  the  red, 
imparting  to  the  solution  a  very  intense  red  fluorescence. 
1873  H.  C.  SORBY  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  XXI.  464  *Phyco. 
erythrinc  Croup..  ,1.  .call  one  pink  phycoerythrine  and  the 
other  red  phycoerythrine.  Neither  are  fluorescent,  and 
both  are  soluble  in  water.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 
633  *Phycohsematint  a  red  colouring  matter,  obtained  by 
Kiitzing  from  Rytiplfea  tinctoria.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
fresh  alga.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Phycologist.  1901  Nature 
14  Feb.  377/1  The  great  Swedish  phycologist.  1879  WEBSTER 
Suppl.,  *Phycology.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  10  Nov.  360/3 
Algology^  another  hybrid,  is  honored  with  a  definition . .  while 
Phycology^  the  preferable  word  linguistically,  is  given  only 
as  a  synonym,  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  * Phycomater, 
the  gelatine  in  which  the  sporules  of  Algaceous  plants  first 
vegetate.  1858  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Phycomater^  term  for 
a  single  cell  resting  on  semi-liquid  substance,  possessing  the 
power  of  producing  other  cells  similar  to  itself  in  form  and 
composition  out  of  the  organic  substances  in  which  it  grows. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Pky  corny  cetous.  1900  Nature  27  Sept. 
540/1  The  phycomycetous  Fungi,  and  the  siphonaceous  Alg^ 
.  .the  vegetative  body  of  which  does  not  consist  of  cells.  1885 
GOODALE  Physio!.  Bot.  (1892)  295  Analogous  pigments 
extracted  by  water  from  algae  of  colors  other  than  red  have 
received  the  following  names, — *phycophaeine  (brownish), 
phycocyanine  (bluish),  phycoxanthine  (yellowish-brown). 
1898  tr.  Strasbiirger's  Bot.  330  The  cells  of  the  Phseophycez 
.  .contain  a  brown  pigment,  phycophaein.  1873  H,  C.  SORBY 
in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  XXI.  457  *Phycoxanthine.  This  name 
was  first  proposed  by  Kraus  for  a  substance  he  obtained 
from  Oscillatorix.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs*  Bot. 
216  The  peculiar  bluish- or  brownish-green  colour  which  the 
Nostocaceae  share  with  the  Chroococcaceae,  is  caused  by 
a  mixture  of  true  chlorophyll  with  phycoxanthine  and 
phycocyanine. 

Pliygogalactic  (fi^tgalse-ktik),a.and^.  [f. 
Gr.  <f>vyo-  shunning  (<pcvyftv  to  flee,  shun)  + 
ya\aKT~  milk :  see  GALACTIC.]  a.  adj.  Preventing 
the  secretion  of  milk,  and  promoting  the  reabsorp- 
tion  of  milk  already  secreted,  b.  sb.  A  substance 
or  drug  having  these  qualities. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Phylacist.  Obs.  rare*"0,  [ad.  L.  phylacista 
(Plaut.),  ad.  Gr.  <f>v\aKt<rrrjs  jailer,  f.  tf>v\atcf}  prison.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Pkylacist,  the  keeper  of  a  prison. 

t  Phyla'Cter.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  tf>v\aicTf}p  guard  : 
cf.  F. phylacth-e :  see  next.]  =  PHYLACTERY. 

1599  SANDYS  Enropae  Spec.  (1632)225  Their  Phylacters.. 
serving  as  Locall  memories  of  the  Law.  1604  DRAYTON 
Owl 621  Then  of  his  knowledge  in  the  cabalist,..Then  of 
Philacters  what  their  vertue  be.  16^7  CLEVELAND  Char, 
Lond.  Diurn.  44  Who  place  Religion  in  their  Velam-eares; 
-As  in  their  Phylacters  the  lewes  did  theirs.  1661  MORGAN 
Sph.  Gentry  11.  ii.  37  Ensigned  with  a  Mytre,..and  the 
Phylacters.  [See  PHYLACTERY  4.] 

Hence  f  Phyla'ctered  ///.  a.,  furnished  with  a 
phylactery;  in  quot. fig. 

1738  MATT.  GREEN  Spleen  19  Who  for  the  spirit  hug  the 
spleen,  Phylacter'd  throughout  all  their  mien. 

Phylacterian  (filsekti»'rian).  [f,  L.  fhylac- 
teri-itm  :  see  next  -»-  -AN.]  (See  quot.)  So  Phy- 
lacteric  (-e'rik),  -ical  ad/s.j  of  or  pertaining  to 
phylacteries;  Phyla- cterlze  v.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
$v\a.KTripi£ctv'],  trans,  to  guard  or  protect  with  a 


1616  T.  GODWIN  Moses  ff  Aaron  I.  x.  (1625)  54  In  the 
yeere  of  our  Lord,  692.  certaine  Sorcerers  were  condemned 
for  the  like  kind  of  Magick  ['  hanging  the  beginning  of  Saint 
lohnsGospell  about  their  necks']  oy  the  name  of  ^vAd(cr»jpiot, 
that  is,  Phylacterians.  1698  L.  ADDISON  Chr.  Sacr.  128  (RJ 
In  their  private  or  phylacterical  prayers,  it  [Amen]  was 
omitted,  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  q  Mon.  vii.  (1642)  406 
EauToi/5  ^juAaKn/pi^oi'CTtr,  Wa  riav  fiai^oi'wl'  ov6eis  e0a»//T)Tat, 
They  phylacterize,  or  blesse  and  defend  themselves  that  no 
ill  Spirit  or  Divell  annoy  them. 

Phylactery  (filre'kteri).  Forms:  46!-, phila- 
terie,  6  -eri,-ery, -ory,  phylatorye,  philaeterie, 
6-7  philactery,  7-  phylactery  (6-7  -ie).  Also  in 
med.L.  forms  philateria,  -um,  phil-,  phylacte- 
rium.  [ME.  ad.  L.  fyl-,  phylacteritim  (Vulg.), 
a.  Gr.  <pv\axTriptoy  a  watchman's  post,  a  safeguard, 
an  amulet,  f.  <t>v\aKTrip  a  guard,  f.  stem  <t>v\aK-  of 
<t>v\aaadv  to  guard.  Cf.  OF.  Jilatiere  (i2th  c.)( 
mod.F.  phylactere,] 

1.  A  small  leathern  box  containing  four  texts  of 
Scripture,  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21,  Ex.  xiii.  1-10, 
11-16,  written  in  Hebrew  letters  on  vellum  and, 
by  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  passages,  worn  by 


PHYLACTERY. 

Jews  during  morning  prayer  on  all  days   except   ' 
the  sabbath,  as  a  reminder  of  the  obligation  to 
keep  the  law.     Cf.  Deut.  xi.  18   'Ye  shall  bind 
them  [my  words]  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  and    , 
they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  your  eyes.' 

c 1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  61  Instede  of  philateries 
IIK-II  maken  gret  volymsofnewc  lawes.  1381  —  Matt,  xxiii. 
s  '1'hci  alargen  her  filatcries  [glass  that  ben  smale  scrowis]. 
1387  TREVISA  lligdcn  (Rolls)  IV.  325  fey  here  scrowes  in 
her  forhetlci  and  in  hir  lift  armes  and  cleped  be  scrowes 
pliihitciia;  in  be  scrowes  were  be  ten  hestcs.  1526  TINDALE 
Matt,  xxiii.  5  They  sett  abroade  there  philateris.  1548 
UUAI.L,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  xxiii.  5  They  walke  vp  and 
doune  bearyng  about  brode  Philacteries.  1581  MARHECK 
Bit.  Notes  823  They  ware  in  their  foreheads  scrowles  of 
parchment,  wherein  were  written  the  tenne  commaunde- 
ments  niuen  by  God  to  Moses,  which  they  called  Philaterias. 
1616  T.  GODWIN  Moses  <•  Aaron  i.  (1641)  42  There  were.. 
1'liylacteries  for  the  head,  or  frontlets,  reaching  from  one 
ear  to  the  other,  and  tied  behind  with  a  thong ;  and  Phy. 
liiclcries  for  the  hand  fastped  upon  the  left  arme  above  the 
elbow  on  the  inside,  that  it  might  be  neer  the  hearL  1821 
SCOTT  Keiiilw.  xxx,  A  broad  girdle  inscribed  with  characters 
like  the  phylacteries  of  the  Hebrews.  1879  C.  GEIKIE 
Christ  xv.  156  Pharisees,  with  broad  phylacteries. 

b.  Jig.  A  reminder ;  a  religious  observance  or 
profession  of  faith  ;  an  ostentatious  or  hypocritical  I 
display  of  piety  or  rectitude,  a  mark  of  Pharisaism;  ' 
a  burdensome  traditional  observance.  Phrase:  , 
to  make  broad  the  phylactery  (from  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  j 
to  vaunt  one's  righteousness. 

1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Introd.  Addr.  Parlt.^  I  send  him 
back  again  for  a  phylactery  to  stitch  upon  his  arrogance.    ( 
1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  i.  §21  Trust  not  to  thy 
Remembrance  in  things  which  need  Phylacteries.    Ibid.  in. 
§  10  To  thoughtful  pbservators  the  whole  World  is  a  Phy- 
lactery, and  every  thing  we  see  an  Item  of  the  Wisdom  ..of   ; 
God.    Happy  are  they  who.  .make  their  Phylacteries  speak 
in  their  Lives.     1687  DRYDEN  Hind  ft  P.  1. 399  And  Fathers,    i 
Counsels,  Church,  and  Church's  head,  Were  on  her  reverend    ' 
Phylacteries  read.     1847  LD.  COCKBURN  Jrnl. _II.  189  Five 
statutes. .,  each  of  which  tends  in  its  way  to  disentangle  us 
of  the  phylacteries  of  the  feudal  system.     1893  MORLEY  in 
Daily  i\'cws  3  Mar.  5/5  Mr.  Russell. .has  worn  his  broadest 
phylacteries,  used  his  most  pharisaical  language. 

o.  Erroneously  applied  to  the  fringe  or  the  blue 
ribbon,  which  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to    i 
wear  as  a  remembrancer  (Num.  xv.  38,39);  hence   ! 
extended  to  a  fringe  or  border  generally. 

1576  N.  T.  (Tomson)  Malt,  xxiii.  5  note.  Phylacteries.— It    J 
was  a  thread,  or  ribband  of  blewe  silke  in  the  fringe  of  a    | 
corner,  the  beholding  whereof  made  them  to  remember  the    • 
Lawes  and  ordinances  of  God  :  and  therefore  was  it  called 
a  phylacterie,  as  you  would  say,  a  keper.     1715  tr.  Panci- 
rollus'  Rcrvm  Mem.  I.  It.  xiv.  97  The  Flames  had  rambled 
to  the  Borders  and  the  Phylacteries  (as  it  were)  of  this 
Obelisk.     1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  in.  iii.  112  She  walks, 
And  droops  her  loosed  phylacteries  in  the  dust. 

2.  An  amulet  worn  upon  the  person,  as  a  preserva- 
tiveagainstdisease,  etc.;  alsoy%-.  a  charm,  safeguard.    , 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phjrs.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pkylacttrimn, 
a  sou  of  Amulet,  for  the  cure  of  Venomous  Diseases.)  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  vii.  (Rtldg.)  355  Very  good  books,.. a 
never-failing  phylactery  against  the  blue  devils  [F.  une 
ressourcc  assvrie  contre  i'enniti].  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  \ 
Miillers  Anc.  Art  §436  (ed.  a)  628  The  figure  of  Serapis 
was  a  customary  phylacterion.  1851  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  (1871) 
585  Phylactery.. properly  denotes  a  preservative,  such  as 
pagans  carried  about  to  preserve  them  from  evils,  diseases, 
and  dangers ;  for  example,  stones  or  pieces  of  metal  engraved 
under  certain  aspects  of  the  planets.  1860  —  Lives  Abps. 
I.  v.  223  The  bishops.. were  required.. to  put  down  pagan 
observances,  auguries,  phylacteries,  and  incantations. 

3.  A  vessel  or  case  containing  a  holy  relic. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (Add.  MS. 
2794.1)  Philateiium  is  a  litel  vessel  of  glas  ober  of  Cristal  in 
be  whiche  holy  relikes  ben  ikepte.     1510  in  Archxologia. 
LUI.  14  One  phylatorye  siluer  and  gylte.  .contenyng  w'yn 
a  bone  of  saynt  Stephen.    1536  in  Atttiy.  Saris&.  (1771)  194    j 
One  Philatory,  long,  ornate  with  silver, .. standing  on  four    ! 
feet, ..and  containing  a  tooth  of  St.  Macarius.    1869  FREE-    , 
.MAN  Xornt.  Conq.  ill.  App.  686  Harold  is  shown  swearing    ' 
between  two  chests  or  phylacteries. 

4.  In   mediaeval  art,  The   inscribed  scroll  pro- 
ceeding from  a  person's  mouth  or  held  by  him,  to   i 
indicate  his  words  ;  Jig.  a  record,  a  roll.    Also,  the 
Libel  or  infula  of  a  mitre. 

iSsstr.  Latarte's  Arts  Mia.  Ages\\.  74The  legendspainted 
upon  the  phylacteries  in  painted  glass.  1863  COWDEN 
CLARKE  Shafts.  Char.  xvii.  423  Here  is  the  phylactery  of 
his  vices— wily,  vary,  cold,  calculating,  indirect,  faithless. 

Hence  Phyla  cteried  a.,  furnished  with  phy- 
lacteries; alsoyfy. 

1841  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  277  Without  any  phylacteried 
display  of  Independence  and  Non-intrusion  oratory. 

t  Phyla-otic.  Obs.   rare.     [ad.  Gr.  <pv\anTiit6t 
adj.,  having  the  quality  of  guarding,  f.  stem  <pv\aic-    j 
(see  prec.\]     A  preservative  ;  a  prophylactic. 

i7o6CARY(<///<)  A  Physician's  Phylactic.Asainst  a  Lawyer's 
Venefic  :  or,  An  Answer  to  a  Book,  abusively  Entitled,  The 
Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  Asserted. 

Phyla'Ctocarp.    Zool.    [f.  Gr.  <f>v\aiiT<Js,  vbl. 
ailj.  f.  tt>v\aaai  iv  to  guard  +  «apiros  fruit.]     A 'fruit- 
case';  a  receptacle  in  certain  hydrokls  protecting   : 
the  gonothecre.     Hence  Phylactoca'rpal  a. 

1883  AI.LMAN  in  Challenger  Rep,  VII.  III.  10  The  term 
ph yjactocarp  may  be  used  as  a  . .  general  expression  for  the  . 
various  forms  under  which  the  apparatus  destined  for  the 
protection  of  the  sonangia  shows  itselfin  the  phylaclocarpal 
Plumularidie.  . .  The  commonest  and  longest  known  form  of 
phylactocarp  is  the  corbulaof  Aglaoflicnia.  1888  ROUULS- 
TON  &  JACKSON  Aaim.  Life  750.  | 


803 
FhylactolBB  matons,  a.  Zool.    [f.  mod.L. 

I'hylactolasinata  (f.  (jr.  cjivKaxro-,  f.  tpv\daa<tv  to 
jjuard  +  \atitus  throat  +•  L.  -dla  (pa.  pple))  +  -OUS.] 
Belonging  to  the  fhylactolsemata,  an  order  of 
Polyzoa,  having  the  lophophore  bilateral,  and  the 
mouth  overhung  by  a  small  ciliated  mobile  lobe, 
the  epistome. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anitl.  Inv.  Aitim.  viii.  461  Between  the 
bases  of  the  arms  there  is  a  rounded  or  pentagonal  disk  with 
raised  and  ciliated  edges,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the 
epistoma  in  the  phylactolaematous  Polyzoa. 

Fhy  larch  (faHajk).  Also  7-8  phil-.  [ad.L. 
phylarthus,  a.  Gr.  cpvkapxos  chief  of  a  tribe,  f. 
</>0\ij  tribe  +  -apxos,  f.  apx't"  to  rule.  Cf.  F. 
phylarqiie.] 

1.  The  chief  or  ruler  of  a  phyle  or  tribe  in  ancient 
Greece ;  hence,  a  tribal  chief  generally. 

1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  (1658)  56  Moses  chose  able 
men  . . ,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people  ;  (Tribunes 
. .  or  Phytarches,  that  is)  Princes  of  the  Tribes.  1659  —  Lanv- 

fiving  n.  ii.  (1700)  400  These  Degrees  were  of  two  sorts: 
rst,  Phylarchs  or  Princes  of  Tribes ;  and  secondly,  Patri- 
archs, or  Princes  of  Familys.  17*8  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iii. 
32  One  of  the  Numidian  petty  Princes,  called  by  Greek 
Authors  Philarchs,  and  by  the  Arabs  &c.  Sheikhs.  1861  \V. 
MUIR  Mahomet  Introd.  183  The  Romans  recognized  as 
kings  or  tphylarchs  of  the  Syrian  Arabs  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bani  Salih. 

2.  In  ancient  Attica,  An  officer  elected  to  com- 
mand the  cavalry  of  each  of  the  ten  phylae. 

1830  tr.  Aristof>h.,  Birds  214  Diitrephes,  with  only  wicker 
wings,  was  chosen  Phylarch,— next,  Hipparch.  1846  GROTE 
Greece  n.  viii.  II.  607  The  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  military  classification  known  to  Athens,  and  the  taxi- 
arch  the  only  tube  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was 
for  cavalry,  under  the  gencral-in-chief. 

3.  The  title  given  to  certain  magistrates  in  the 
ideal  commonwealths  of  Plato,   More,  etc. ;   in 
Harrington's  Oceana  given  to  the  magisterial  body. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  n.  iii.  (1895)  135  Euerye 
thyrty  families  or  fermes  chewse  them  yeailye  an  offycer, 
whyche  in  their  olde  language  is  called  the  Syphograunte, 
and  by  a  newer  name  the  Phylarche  \phylarchvm}.  1656 

{.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  (1658)  76  All  and  every  one  of  these 
Ingistrates,  together  with  the  Justices  of  Peace:  and  the 


the  nomenclature  . .  of  the  imaginary  government  was  fully 
set  forth,.  .Phylarchs,  Tribes  [etc.]. 

Hence  Phyla-rohic,  -a  rchical  acijs.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  phylarchs  or  to  tribal  government ;  con- 
sisting in  the  rule  of  great  families  ;  Phy  larchy, 
the  office  of  a  phylarch,  tribal  government. 

1819  Blackia.  Mag.  V.  640  Feelings  of  decent  reverence 
for  the  old  *phylarchic  aristocracies  of  England.  1861  W. 
Mum  Mahomet  I.  Introd.  146  The  national  tradition  and 
poetry  of  the  Arabs,.. with  respect  to  genealogical  and 
•phylarchical  events.  1718  EARBERV  tr.  Burnet's  St.  Dead 
II.  56  The  twelve  Apostles  and  the  twelve  patriarchs  joined 
together,  or  the  *phylarchies  of  the  Jews.  1869  Pall  Mall 
G.  9  July  ii  A  Bedawin  phylaichy,  in  which  the  chief  is 
the  political  and  religious  ruler  of  the  nation. 

II  Phyle  (fsi'lz).  PI.  -».  Ancient  Gr.  Hist. 
[a.  Gr.  cpOAf;  tribe.]  In  ancient  Greece,  a  clan  or 
tribe,  based  on  supposed  kinship;  in  Attica,  after 
the  reforms  of  Clisthenes,  a  political,  administra- 
tive, and  military  unit,  the  division  of  the  people 
into  ten  phylae  being  mainly  geographical ;  also 
the  cavalry  brigade  furnished  by  an  Attic  tribe. 

1863  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  290  The  Greek  Eupatrid  or  the 
Roman  Patrician,  who  had  to  court  the  votes  of  his  Phyle 
or  of  his  clients.  1868  Smiths  Diet.  Gr.  f,  Rom.  Antiif. 
(ed.  7)  389  The  tribes  or  phylae  [of  Attica]  were  divided 
, .  each  into  three  phratrix.  Ibid.  390  All  foreigners  ad- 
mitted to  the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle. 

Phylembryo(faile-mbrio).  Biol.  [f.PHYL-on  + 
EMBBTO.]  The  ancestral  embryo  form  of  a  race  of 
animals  or  plants.  Hence  Phylembryo'nio  a. 

1899  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  464  The  ancestral  form  of  this 
group,  the  phylembryo,  has  been  found  in  Paterina.  whose 
adult  represents  the  youngest  stage,  the  beak  of  the  shell, 
of  other  Brachiopods.  190*  WEBSTER  Stiff  1.  s.v.  Phyla-, 
Phylembryonic, 

Phyletic  (fsile-tik),  a.  Biol.  [ad.  Gr.  ^I/\«TI- 
KOS,  f.  (pv\(Tris  a  tribesman,  f.  c/>v\-fi  a  tribe.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  phylum  or  race  ;  racial. 

1881  Science  Gossip  No.  203.  249  Presenting  a  picture.. of 
phyletic  development  (that  is,  the  changes  through  which  the 
species  has  passed  in  its  development).  1891  MlVART  Ess.  ft 
Crit.  457  The  growth  of  the  species,  or  phyletic  growth.  1893 
tr.  Weismanifs  Germ-Plasm  i.  i.  56  The  entire  phyletic 
transformation  of  a  species  does  not  by  any  means  alone 
depend  on  its  intra-cellular  variation. 

Hence  Phyle-tically  adv.,  as  regards  the  phylum, 
racially. 

1893  tr.  IVeismanns  Germ-Plasm  ii.  115  Salamanders ._.  are 
much  younger  phyletically,  and  much  more  highly  organised. 

Phyllarea,  -erea,  obs.  eiron.  ff.  PHILLYREA. 

Phyllary  (fi-lari).  Sot.  [ad.  mod.L.  phyl- 
liiriiim,  a.  Gr.  <t>v\\apiov,  dim.  of  ^>t!XXoi'  leaf.] 
Kach  of  the  small  leaves  or  bracts  constituting 
the  involucre  of  a  Composite  flower. 

1857  HENFRF.V  Bol.  J  122  In  the  Compositae.  .the  bracts 
form  an  involucre  the  parts  of  which  are  sometimes  called 
phylkmes.  1861  BKNTLEV  Man.  Bat.  (1870)  182. 

t  Phyllet,  obs.  erron.  form  of  FILLET. 


PHYLLO-. 

'       14*6  LYDG.  De  Cttil.  Pilgr.  22339, I  haue  knyues,  phyllettys, 

i     callys. 

Phyllidiobranchiate  (fili-dioibra-nkiA),  a. 

Zool.     [f.  next  +  L.  branchia  :   see  BRANCHIATE.] 

Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Phyt- 

,   lidiobranehia,  a  division  of  gastropod  molluscs,  in 

j   which  the  ctenidia  are  replaced  by  lamellae  (the 

phyllidia)  within  the  fold  of  the  mantle. 

1883  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  656/1  Dorsal  and 
ventral  view  of  Pleurophyllidia  lineata  (Otto),  one  of  the 
Phyllidiobranchiate  Palliate  Opisthobranchs. 

II  Phyllidinm  (fili-dtfm).    Biol.    [mod.L.,  f. 

',    Gr.  <t'i>\\-ov  leaf  +  -iSioc  dim.  suffix.]     One  of  the 

i   rudimentary  ctenidia  or  lamellae,  of  certain  gastro- 

I   pod  molluscs,  called  by  E.  R.  Lankester  capito- 

peJal  bodies. 

Phylliform  (fi-lifjum),  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
tt>vM.oii  leaf  -t-  -FORM.]  Leaf-shaped,  leaf-like. 

1848  E.  FORBES  Naked-eyed  Medusa  37  Four  phylliform 
ovaries. 

Phyllirea,  obs.  erron.  variant  of  PHILLYBEA. 

II  Phyllirhoe  (fili-w,/).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  cptAAop- 
pdos  shedding  leaves,  f.  <pv\\-ov  leaf  +  -poos,  from 
(Soij  flow.]  A  genus  of  degenerate  gastropod  mol- 
luscs, having  no  cerata  nor  ctenidium,  and  of  thin 
translucent  body,  without  shell,  gills,  or  foot,  the 
general  surface  being  respiratory  in  function ; 
usually  called  from  their  appearance  ocean-slugs. 

The  species  P.  bucepholui  is  highly  phosphorescent. 

1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anal.  339  These  gills 
!  are  atrophied  in  many  Opisthobranchiata,  when  the  whole 
I  of  the  integument  takes  on  the  respiratory  function 
(Phyllirhoe). 

Hence  Phyllirhold  (frliroid)  a.  and  so.  Zool. ; 

a.  adj.,  akin  to  the  genus  Phyllirhoe;  having  the 
characters  of  the  family  Phyllirhoidx ;   b.  it.,  a 
mollusc  of  this  family,  an  ocean-slug. 

Phyllis :  see  PHILLIS. 

Phyllite  (Mail),  [f.  Gr.  <f>v\\ov  a  leaf  +  -ITE!.] 
L  Min.  a.  A  species  of  magnesia-mica,  occur- 
ring in  small  scales  in  argillaceous  schist  or  slate. 

b.  A  rock  consisting  of  an  argillaceous  schist  or 
slate  containing  scales  or  flakes  of  mica. 

See  A.  R.  Hunt  Notes  on  Petrolog.  Nomencl.  in  Geol. 
Mag.  Jan.  1896,  31-35. 

a.  1818  THOMSON  in  A  nn.  N.  V.  Lyceum  Nal.  Hist.  1 1 1. 47 
I    Phyllite  . .  will  probably  constitute  a  new  species.     f66a 

DANA  Man.  Geol.  vi.  77  The  ottrelite  has  been  called 
I    phyllite.     1891  —  Min.  (cd.  6)  642. 

b.  1881  Rep.  G.ol.  Ejcpl.  N.  Zealand  128  A  series  of  less 
altered  rocks  (phyllites)  form  the  northern  part  of  the  Eyrie 
Mountains.     1886  GEIKIE  Class-ok.  Geol.  223  By  increase 
of  its  mica  flakes  a  clay-slate  passes  into  a  phyllite.     1891 
TEALL  in  Proc.  Somerset  Archxol.  Soc.  211  A  schistose 

I    rock  intermediate  between  a  phyllite  and  a  mica-schist. 

2.  Geol.  A  general  name  for  a  fossil  leaf.  ?  Obs. 

1843  HUMBLE  Did.  Geol.  *  Min.,  Phyllite,  a  petrified  leaf. 

Hence  Phyllitic  (fili'tik)  a.,  consisting  of  or 
having  the  character  of  phyllite. 

1888  Nature  8  Nov.  31/1  Generally  the  slates  are  schistose, 
phyllitic,  and  chiastohtic. 

Phyllo-  (filtf-),  repr.  Gr.  <t>v\\o-,  combining 
form  of  cpv\\ov  leaf,  in  various  scientific  terms. 

Phyllochromogen  (-krtfu-miJdjen)  Chem.  [see 
CHROMOGEN],  a  constituent  of  chlorophyll,  sup- 
posed by  Liebermann  to  give  rise,  by  oxidation  or 
reduction,  to  the  various  colouring-matters  of 
j  flowers.  Phyllocyanic  (-S3i,:e-nik)  a.  Chem.  [see 
j  CYANIC  2],  in  phyllocyanic  acid  —  next.  Phyllo- 
cyanin  (-sai'anin)  Chem.  [see  CYANIN],  a  blue  or 
bluish-green  substance  supposed  by  Fre'my  to  be 
a  constituent  of  chlorophyll  (see  phylloxanthin 
below).  Phyllocymt  (-sist)  Zool.,  a  cyst  or  cavity 
in  the  hydrophyllium  (see  HYDBO-)  of  certain 
Hydrozoa;  hence  Phyllocyrtlc  a. ,  pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  phyllocyst.  Phyllogen 
(fl-Wa^en)  [-GEN]  =  phyllophore.  Phyllogenetic 
(-dz/n'e-tik)  a.  [-GKNETIC],  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  leaves.  Phyllofren<m»  (filfdji/nas)  a. 
[-CEN  2  +•  -ous],  growing  upon  leaves.  II  Phyllo- 
ma-nia  Bot.  [mod.L. :  cf.  Gr.  QvKKopayw  to  run 
wildly  to  leaf],  an  abnormal  development  of  leaves. 
Phyllomorphlc  (-mpufik)  a.  [Gr.  nopfjl  form], 
leaf-shaped  ;  in  quot.,  characterized  by  imitation 
of  the  forms  of  leaves ;  so  PhyllomoTphou*  a., 
leaf-shaped;  Phyllomorphy,  metamorphosis  of 
other  organs  into  leaves  (=  PHYLLODY).  Phyllo- 
pheein  (-f»"in)  Chem.  [Gr.  <t>ai6s  dusky:  ee  -ix1] 
-PHJJOPHYLL.  Phyllophore  (-fo»j)  Bot.  [Gr. 
<pv\\ocl>6pos  leaf-bearing],  the  growing-point  or 
terminal  bud  from  which  the  leaves  arise,  esp.  in 
palms;  so  PhyUophorons  (-p-fores)  <*.,  leaf-bear- 
ing; in  Zool.,  bearing  parts  resembling  leaves,  as 
the  nose -leaf  of  certain  bats.  Phylloporphyrln 
(-p(?-iftrin^  Chem.  [Gr.  wop^t/'pa  purple  dye],  a 
black  substance  obtained  by  decomposition  of 
chlorophyll ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  purple 
Sot.  Lex.,  citinc  Geissler  and  Moller.  Ptyllo- 


Soc.  Lex.,  citing 
xanthin  (lil,fo 


¥ . fhylloxanthinc 


PHYLLOBRANCHIA. 


804 


PHYLLULA. 


(Fremy),  f.  Gr.  £av06s  yellow],  a  yellow  constituent 
of  chlorophyll,  also  called  XANTHOPHYLL. 


an  olive-green  substance.  x86x  BENTLEY  Matt,  Hot.  744 
M.  Fre'my . .  has  ascertained  that  it  [chlorophyll]  is  composed 
of  two  colouring  principles, — one  a  yellow,  which  he  has 
termed  phylloxanthine ',  and  the  other  a  blue,  which  he 
has  called  *phyllocyanine.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  But. 
(1892)  291  Fre'my's  later  researches  have  led  him  to  regard 
the  so-called  phyllocyanin  as  really  an  acid  (phyllocyanic). 


1859  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  '14  They  always  contain 
diverticulum  of  the  somatic  cavity,  or  *phyllocyst.    18; 
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of  *phyllogenetic  development.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Phyllogentis,..\\&\.  which  grows  upon  leaves..:  *phyllo 
genous.  1670  E.  TONGE  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2073  Whether 
the  delay  of  Sap,  staying  Fruit  and  Blossoms,  as  is  sup* 
pos'd,  by  tying,  will  cure  the  *Phyllo-mania,  as  Cross- 
hacking?  1856  GRINDON  Life  viii.  (1875)  97  No  plant  can 
suffer  from  phyllomania  and  be  fruitful  at  the  same  moment. 
1882  Academy  4  Feb.  76  It  [Celtic  art]  was  zoomorphic,  but 
not  *phyllomorphic.  1849  Prater's  Mag.  XXXIX.  669 
Classified  under  the  head  of  the  Walking  Leaf,  or  'Phyllo- 
morphous  insects.  1886  CasselCs  Encycl.  Diet.,  *Phyllo- 
morphy,  the  same  as  Phyllody.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
954/1  The  dusky  or  brown  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  of 
plants :  *phyllophein.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Phxophyll,  the 
brown  colouring-matter  of  the  Fucoideae;  also  called  Phyllo- 
pkxin.  1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bat.  (ed.  4)1.227  The  growing 
point,  or  *phyllophore  [of  Mirbel].  1883  GOODALE  Physiol. 
Bat.  (1892)  132  That  portion  of  a  palm-stem  which  lies  above 
the  lowest  active  leaves,  .is  of  a  conicat  shape.. often  much 
elongated,  and  carries  all  the  new  and  forming  leaves.  It 
is  known  as  the  Phyllophore.  1828  WEBSTER,  *PhyUo< 
phorous.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  954/2  The  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  the  leaf  of  a  plant :  *phylloxanthin.  1861 
BEHTLEY  Man.  Bot.  745  The  experiments  of  M.  Fremy 
show,  that  the  yellow  leaves  of  autumn  contain  no  phyllo- 
cyanine,  and  hence  that  their  colour  is  entirely  due  to  the 
phylloxanthine,  either  in  its  original  condition  or  in  an 
altered  state. 

II  Phyllobranchia  (filobrse-nkia).  Zool.  PI. 
-88.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  <pv\\ov  leaf  +  £pa7x'°  g'Us.] 
Each  of  the  leaf-like,  foliaceous,  or  lamellar  gills 
of  certain  crustaceans.  Phyllobra-uchial  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  phyllobranchia  ;  Phyllobra'n- 
cliiate  a.,  having  phyllobranchiae. 

1878  HUXLEY  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  4  June  782  The  structure 
.  .which  obtains  in  Gebia  and  Callianassa,  which  are  truly 
phyllobranchiate.  1880  —  Crayfish  v.  271  The  prawn's 
gills  are . .  phyllobranchiae ; . .  the  central  stem  of  the  branchia 
..bears  only  two  rows  of  broad  flat  lamellae.  1880  E.  R. 
LANKESTEK  in  Nature  XXI.  355/2  Crayfishes,  .differ  from 
prawns,  .in.  .being  '  trichobranchiate  '  in  place  of  'phyllo- 
branchiate '. 

Phylloclade  (fvbkUnd).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
phyllocladium  (filokl^i'diom)  (also  in  Eng.  use), 
f.  Gr.  <t>v\\ov  leaf  +  *Xd8os  branch.]  A  branch 
of  an  enlarged  or  flattened  form,  resembling  or 
performing  the  functions  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Butcher's 
Broom  or  the  Caclacese. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phyllocladium, ..&  term  pro- 
posed by  Bischoff  for  the  Phyllodium,  produced  by  a  branch 
enlarged  and  flattened  in  the  form  of  a  leaf.  1883  A  thenzitm 
3  Mar.  283/3  There  is  a  curious  Exocarpus  with  phyllo- 
cladia.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.yn  This 
arrangement  is  found.. also  in  the  phylloclades  of  Ruscus 
and  Myrsiphylktm.  1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  I.  181  Stems 
..with  long  shoots  transformed  into  flat  green  expansions, 
which  act  as  leaves,  whilst  the  true  leaves  are  reduced  to 
scales . .  are  termed  phylloclades. 

Hence  Phyllocia'dioid  a.  [-OID],  resembling 
a  phylloclade  (in  quot.  misused  as  if  =  having 
phylloclades) ;  Fhyllo'cladons  a.  [-008],  having 
phylloclades. 

1883  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.,  Bot.  XX.  249  A  phyllocladioid 
Exocarpus.. an  oblanceolate  thick  rigid  phylloclade.  1895 
KERSER  &  OLIVER  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  I.  334  The  most 
striking  forms  of  phyllocladous  plants. 

Phyllode  (trUud).  Also  in  L. 
[a.  K  phyllode,  ad.  mod.L.  phyllodium 
diom),  also  in  Eng.  use,  f.  Gr.  QvMjvdijs  leaf-like, 
f.  <f> 1/AA.oj/  leaf :  see  -ODE.] 

1.  Bot.   A  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  of  an  expanded 
and  (usually)  flattened  form,  resembling  and  having 
the  functions  of  a  leaf,  the  true  leaf-blade  being 
absent  or  much  reduced  in  size,  as  in  many  Acacias. 

1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  1. 297  The  curious  trans- 
formation undergone  by  the  petiole  when  it  becomes  a  phyl- 
lode.  1861  BENTLEY.it/aw.  Bot.  (1870)  175  To  such  a  petiole 
the  name  of  phyllodium  or  phyllode  has  been  applied.  1885 
GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  347  All  the  eight  species  of 
this  genus  [Sarracenia]  have  hollowed  phyllodia,  which 
form  slender  pitchers  or  urns. 

2.  Zool.  =  PETAL  2. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  557  In  the  Cassi- 
dulidae  the  peristomial  ends  of  the  ambulacra  dilate  into 
petala  or  phyllodes,  forming  a  figure  known  vsfloscella. 

Hence  Phyllo'dial  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  phyllode ;  Fhyllodi'neons,  Phyllo'- 
dinous  a.  [irreg.],  bearing  phyllodes ;  also  = 
prec. ;  Fhyllodinia'tion,  formation  of  phyllodes. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex..  Phyllodialis,  applied  to  the 
cup  of  an  ascidiated  leaf.,  when  it  is  formed  by  the  phyllo. 
diurn,  or  the  petiole  enlarged  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  as  in  the  i 


Saracenia  purpurea  :  *phyllodial.  1848  LINDLEY  Introd. 
Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  307  Among  the  *phyllodineous  Acacias. 
1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Ul.  Life  307  Austialian  affinities  are 
shewn . .  by  a  *phyllodinous  Acacia,  a  1850  R.  BKOWN  cited 
in  Cassell  for  *Phyllodiniation. 

Phyllody  (fi-lodi).  Bot.  [f.  prec.  +  -Y.]  a. 
The  condition  in  which  certain  organs,  esp.  parts 
of  the  flower,  are  metamorphosed  into  ordinary 
leaves,  b.  The  condition  in  which  the  leaf-stalk 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  phyllode. 

1888  HENSLOW  Orig.  Floral  Struct,  xxx.  302  Phyllody  of 
the  Carpels  and  Ovules. 

Phylloid  (frloid),  a.  and  s6.  [f.  mod.L. 
phylloldes,  f.  Gr.  <t>u\\-ov  leaf :  see  -DID.]  a.  adj. 
Resembling  a  leaf;  foliaceous.  b.  sb.  A  part  in 
lower  plants,  analogous  to  or  resembling  a  leaf. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phylloides,.. applied  by  Mirbel 
to  parts  which  have  the  form  of  leaves,  that  is,  which  are 
flattened  and  herbaceous,  as  the  stem  of  the  Cactus 
phyllanthus :  phylloid.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Phyllosoina,  A  crusta- 
,-ith  phylloid  or  bladder-like  sacs  attached  to 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYKR  Sac/is' 


ceous  animal  with  phylloid  or  bladder-like  sacs_attached  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 


Bot.  211  For  the  sake  of  finding  an  expression  for  these 
relationships  in  AIgx..the  leaf-like  appendages  might  be 
termed  Phylloids,  the  root-like  appendages  Rhizoids. 

So  Fliylloi-dal,  Fhylloi'deous  adjs.  =  prec.  a. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Pliylloideoits,  the  same  as  Foliaceous. 
1888  HENSLOW  Orig^.  Floral  Struct,  xxx.  302  The  ovules 
then  undergo  phylloidal  changes  of  different  degrees. 

Phyllome  (fi'lcum).  hot.  [ad.  mo&.'L.phyUdina, 
f.  Gr.  <l>v\\a/M  foliage,  clothing  of  leaves,  f. 
<pv\\ovv  to  clothe  with  leaves,  f.  <pv\\ov  leaf. 
(But  -ome  has  here  rather  the  mod.  sense  of  '  for- 
mation '  as  in  caulome,  rhizome.)  So  in  mod.F.] 

1.  The   general   name  for  a  leaf  or  any  organ 
homologous  with  a  leaf,  or  regarded  as  a  modified 
leaf  (as  a  sepal,  petal,  stamen,  carpel,  bract,  etc.). 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs*  Bot.  130  If  now  we  accent 
.  .Thallome,  Stem  (Caulome),  Leaf  (Phyllome),  and  Hair 
(Trichome),  in  the  senses  indicated.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.6 
note,  The  German  botanists  use . .  Phyllome  in  this  sense. 

2.  (See  quot.)  rare~a. 

1858  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Phylloma.  Herschel  terms 
thus.,  the  whole  of  the  germs  destined  to  produce  the  leaves 
which  come  from  the  bud . .  when  it  is  developed :  a  phyllome. 

Hence  Phyllomic  (filju'mik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  phyllome. 

1886  Nature  6  May  17/2  Even  on  this  explanation  the 
true  stamen  is  phyllomic. 

Phyllophagan  (.filp-fagan).  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
phyllophaga  pi.,  a.  Gr.  type  *<pv\Ktxj>a-ja,  i,  tpv\\ov 
leaf  +-$0705  eating.]  A  member  of  the  Phyllo- 
phaga, a  name  applied  in  different  classifications 
to  various  groups  of  animals  which  feed  on  leaves : 
viz.  (a)  a  tribe  of  marsupials,  including  the  pha- 
langers ;  (b)  a  group  of  edentates,  comprising  the 
sloths ;  (<r)  a  group  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  includ- 
ing the  chafers ;  (d)  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
including  the  saw-flies.  So  Phyllo'phagxms  a., 
leaf-eating  ;  belonging  to  the  Phyllophaga. 

i84aBRANDE/)/c<.^<:.,et(     " 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Mar: 

Petaurists,  and  Koala;  al:  , 

those  which  live  by  suction  of  the  tender  parts  of  vegetables, 
as  the  leaves  and  succulent  sprouts.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  s.  y.  1868  OWEN  Anat.  Vertctr.  §  332  III.  451  The 
thick  epithelium  continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  that 
part  in  the  Phyllophagous  species. 

Fhyllopod  (frWppd),it.  and  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Phyllopoda  pi.,  f.  Gr.  •fvAAo-i'  leaf  +  vovs,  iroS- 
foot.]  a.  sb.  A  member  of  the  Phyllopoda,  a  group 
of  entomostracous  crustaceans,  having  lamellate  or 
foliaceous  swimming  feet ;  a  leaf-footed  crustacean. 
b.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Phyllopoda ;  leaf-footed. 

1863  RAMSAY  Phys.  Geog.  v.  (1878)  63  Also  a  phyllopod 
crustacean.  1865  Athenzum  No.  1983.  571/2  The  little 
modest  ostracods  and  phyllopods.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's 
Comp.  Anat.  239  The  form  of  the  Phyllopod  foot. 

So  Phyllopodal  (fil^-p^dal),  Phyllo-podan, 
Phyllo-podous  adjs.  =  prec.  b ;  Phyllopodiform 
(filopp'dif/im)  a.,  having  the  form  of  a  phyllopod. 

1878  tr.  Clans  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  650/2  note,  The 
maxilla  of  the  Decapod  larva  is  a  sort  of  *Phyllopodal  foot. 
1869  W.  S.  DALLAS  tr.  F.  Mullet's  Facts  fr.  Darwin  84  A 
"Phyllopodiform  Decapod.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  14  These 

Phyllopodous  species  seem.. to  be  recent  representatives 
of  ancient  forms,  the  Trilobites. 

Fhyllopode  (rVl<?p»ud).  Bot.  fmod.  f.  Gr. 
$v\\o-v  leaf  +  vovs,  iro5-  foot.]  Name  for  the 
dilated  sheathing-base  of  the  leaf  in  Isoe'tes,  analo- 
gous to  a  petiole  in  Phanerogams. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs"  Bot.  420  The  structure 
of  the  leaves  of  Isoe'tes  varies  according  as  the  species  grow 
submerged  in  water,  in  marshes,  or  on  dry  ground..  .In  the 
third  case.. the  basal  portions  of  the  dead  leaves  (phyllo- 
podes)  form  a  firm  black  coat  of  mail  round  the  stem. 

Phyllorhine  (fHtfrein),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Phyllorhin-us,  i.  Gr.  <pv\\o-v  leaf  +  fis, 
rlv-  nose.]  a.  adj.  Of  a  bat:  Having  a  nose- 
leaf,  or  leaf-like  appendage  to  the  nose;  leaf- 
nosed;  spec,  belonging  to  the  Phyllorhininse,  a 
subfamily  of  the  Rhinolophidx  or  horseshoe- bats. 
b.  sb.  A  leaf-nosed  bat ;  spec,  one  of  the  Phyllo- 
rhininsf,.  Also  Phyllorhi-nine  a.  and  sb. 

Fbylloscopine  (filflWpain),  a.  Ornilh.    [f. 


. 

184*  BRA  HVE.Dict.Sc.,  etc.,  *Phyllophagans,Phyllophaga, 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Marsupials,  including  the  Phalangers, 
Petaurists,  and  Koala ;  also  of  a  tribe  of  beetles,  including 


mod.L.  Phylloscop-us  (f.  Gr.  <f>v\\o-v  leaf  +  -oxoiros 
viewing)  +  -IKE  1.]  Of  or  related  to  the  genus 
Phyllosceptti  containing  the  chiffchaff  and  warblers. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  cites  H.  SEEBOHM. 

Phyllosonie  (fi'UWta).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Phyllosoina,  f.  Gr.  <f>vM.o-v  leaf  +  auijia.  body :  see 
quot.  1858.]  The  larval  form  of  certain  macru- 
rous  crustaceans  (formerly  supposed  to  be  adult 
forms  constituting  a  separate  group) ;  a  glass-crab. 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.  <y  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xv.  59  The  most 
remarkable  animals  belonging  to  the  order  [Stomapods]  are 
the  Phyllosomes  of  Dr.  Leach.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Phyllosoma,  name  of  a  crustaceous  animal  with  phylloid  or 
bladder-like  sacs  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  : 
a  phyllosome. 

Fnyllostome  (frlosUmm).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Phylloitoma,  f.  Gr.  <f>v\\o-v  leaf  +  arofta,  tnoiun- 
mouth.]  A  bat  of  the  genus  Phyllosloma  or  family 
Phyllostomatidx,  having  a  nose-leaf  or  other 
appendage  of  the  snout.  Also  Fliyllosto'niatid, 
Phyllo-stomid.  So  Pliyllosto  matoid,  Phyllo- 
sto-matous,  Phyllcrstomiiie,  Fhyllo'Stomoid, 
Phyllo 'stomoxis  adjs.,  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Phyllostomatidse. 

1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Phyllostomatus,  Phyllostomus, 
applied  by  Goldfuss,  Gray  [etc.]  to  a  Family  (Phyllostomata) 
of  the  Cheiroptera,  having  the  nose  or  mouth  encumbered 
with  a  simple  leaf :  phyllostomatous :  phyllostomous.  1866 
Athenaeum  No.  2002.  339/1  Genera  of  phyllostomine  or 
leaf-nosed  bats. 

II  Fhyllotaxis  (filotje-ksis).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr. <t>v\\o->>  leaf  +  rafts  arrangement.]  The  arrange- 
ment or  order  of  leaves  (or  other  lateral  members, 

e.  g.  scales  of  a  pine-cone,  florets  of  a  composite 
flower,  etc.)  upon  an  axis  or  stem  ;  the  geometrical 
principles  of  such  arrangement.  Also  Phyllotaxy. 

The  principal  kinds  of  phyllotaxis  are  (i)  the  cyclical  or 
verticillale,  in  which  a  number  of  leaves  (two  or  more)  stand 
at  the  same  level,  forming  a  pair  or  whorl ;  and  (2)  the 
I    spiral  or  alternate,  in  which  each  leaf  stands  singly,  their 
I    points  of  insertion  forming  a  spiral  (the  genetic  spiral)  round 
i    the  stem ;  in  the  latter  case  the  phyllotaxis  is  expressed  by 
a  fraction  denoting  the  angle  (or  portion  of  one  turn  of  the 
spiral)  between  two  successive  leaves  ;  thus  in  a  \  phyllo- 
taxis there  are  5  leaves  in  every  2  turns  of  the  spiral. 

1857  HENFREY  Elein.  Bot.  §  60  A  particular  study  of  those 
laws  has  been  pursued,  under  the  name  of  Phyllotaxy.  1863 
DARWIN  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1887)  III.  51  Do  you  remember 
telling  me  that  I  ought  to  study  Phyllotaxy  ?  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sachs'1  Bot.  173  In  a \ phyllotaxis.  .the 6th  member 
stands  over  the  ist,  the  7th  over  the  2nd,  and  so  on. 

Hence  Phyllota-ctic,  Phyllota-ctical  adjs., 
belonging  or  relating  to  phyllotaxis. 

1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  §  140  [In  the  Flower]  the  leaves, 
arranged  according  to  the  general  phyllotactic  laws,  are 
more  or  less  changed  in  form  and  texture.  1888  HENSLOW 
Orig.  Floral  Struct,  xxxii.  339  From  phyllotactical  reasons, 
it  is  clear  that  the  origin  and  arrangements  of  the  floral 
members  are  entirely  foliar. 
II  Phylloxera  (n>ksi»Ta).  Eniom.  [mod.L., 

f.  Gr.    <f> i/AAo-r  leaf  +  (rjpos  dry.]      A  genus  of 
Aphididx  or  plant-lice  ;   esp.  the  species  P.  vasta- 
trix,  also  called  vine-pest,  which  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  European  grape-vine,  infesting  the  roots 
and  leaves,  and  cansing  the  death  of  the  plant. 

The  genus  Phylloxera  was  named  in  1834  to  include  a 
plant-louse  which  was  observed  to  dry  up  the  leaves  of  the 
oak  in  Provence ;  in  1868  Planchon  showed  that  the  vine 
disease  was  caused  by  a  new  species,  which  was  constantly 
found  on  the  roots  of  affected  vines,  and  which  he  named 
P.  vastatrix.  (See  Comptes  Rendus  1868  II.  588.) 

1868  Card.  Chron.  31  Oct.  1138.  1869  Ibid.  30  Jan.  109 
M.  Signoret . .  considered  that  the  insect  belongs  to  the 
genus  Phylloxera.  \yfaAthenxutn  n  Sept.  340/3  All  the 
vineyards  within  reach  flooded  during  winter,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  1886  Edin.  Rev. 
Oct.  367  In  1865  the  first  appearance  of  the  phylloxera  in 
France  occurred  in  the  plateau  of  Pujant,  near  Roque- 
maure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  1888  A.  E.  SHIPLEY 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  239/1  The  Phylloxera  has  spread 
to  Corsica;  it  has  appeared  here  and  there  amongst  the 
vineyards  of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland. 

Jig.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  7  May  1/3  Spite  of  his  rosy  cheeks, 
'  ui  maladie  des  desabuses ',  that  phylloxera  of  the  mental 
vineyard,  holds  him  in  its  deadly  grip. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  phylloxera  outbreak, 
visitation ;  phylloxera-mite,  a  minute  acarid, 
Tyroglyphus  phylloxera,  which  infests  the  phyl- 
loxera. 

1901  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Jan.  8/1  The  stocks ..  being  larger 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  phylloxera  visita- 
tion. 1902  Ibitl.  7  Jan.  2/3  The  failure  of  the  vines,  due  to 
the  phylloxera  outbreak  in  the  sixties. 

Hence  Fhyllozeral  (-J°'ral),  Phyllozerio  (-e'rik) 
adjs.,  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  phylloxera ; 
Pliyllo  xerated,  Fhyllo'xerized  ///.  adjs.,  in- 
fested with  the  phylloxera. 

1881  Nature  6  Oct.  552/1  Treatment  of  phylloxerised  vines 
by  the_  use  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  sulpho-carbonate  of 
potassium.  1882  St.  James'  Gaz.  6  Apr.  4/2  Getting  rid  of 
the  few  phylloxerated  spots  which  appeared  there  six  years 
ago.  1886  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  378  The  inspector  of  the  phyl- 
loxeric  service  reports  that  unless  energetic  measures  are 
taken  the  vineyards  of  Portugal  will  be  ruined.  1902  Speaker 
20  Sept.  646/2  Thanks  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
phylloxeral  crisis. 

UPhyllula  (fil'a-la).  Bot.  Also  phyllule. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  <pu\\-ov  leaf  +  OU\T;  scar.]  The 
scar  left  on  a  branch  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf. 


PHYLO-. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lfx.,  Phyllula,.  .term  by  Zuccarini 
for  the  cicatrix  wliich,  after  its  fait,  each  leaf  leaves  upon 
the  bark  at  the  place  of  its  insertion :  the  phyllule.  1866 
in  Trcas.  Bat. 

Phyllyrffia,  -rea,  obs.  erron.  ff.  PHILLYHKA. 

FhylO-,  before  a  vowel  phyl-,  combining  form 
of  Gr.  <pv\ov,  $v\fi  a  tribe  (see  PHYLE,  PHYLUM), 
used  in  mod.  scientific  terms,  mostly  of  biology. 
Phylocycle,  the  cycle  or  whole  course  of  the 
development  of  a  phylum;  hence  Fhylocyclic  a. 
Phylogero  ntic  [GEBotmc]  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  old  age  or  stage  of  decay  of  a  race  or  type  of 
organisms.  Phyloneplo  nic  a.  [Gr.  VTJITIOS infant], 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  nepionic  stage  of  phylo- 
genesis, or  that  following  the  embryonic  (cf.  PHYL- 
KMBRYONIC).  Phylo'pterons  a.  [Gr.  irrtpov  wing], 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Phyhptera,  in  some  classi- 
fications a  superorder  of  insects,  containing  the 
A'curoptera,  Pseudonenroptera,  Orthoptera,  and 
Dcrmaptera. 

1891  Proc.  Boston.  Sac.  Nat.  Hist.  XXVI.  109  It  is  pro- 
posed to  use  . .  "phylocycle  or  phylocyclon  for  [the  cycle)  of 
the  phylum.  Ibid.  124  Possibility  of  the  simultaneous  origin 
ofphylocycles  discussed.  Ibid.  90  The  oldest  stages  of 
different  individuals  of  a  species,  and  the  corresponding 
"phylogerontic  types  of  different  groups  arising  from  the 
same  common  ancestor,  resemble  each  other.  190*  WEBSTER 
SupAl.  s.  v.  rhylo-,  *Phylonepionic, 

Pnylo-genal,  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  PHYLOGENT  + 
-AL.]  =  PHYLOGENETIC. 

1890  Nature  6  Feb.  316/2  He  has.  -confounded  ontogenal 
steps  of  growth  with  phylogenal  phases  of  plan. 

Phylogenesis  (fsiloidje-nftis).  Biol.  [mod. 
f.  PHYI.O-  +  -GENESIS.]  The  genesis  or  evolution 
of  the  tribe  or  race  ;  the  evolution  of  any  organ  or 
feature  in  the  race  ;  —  PHYLOGENY  i. 

1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  9f  Darvj.  217  The  families  within 
which  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  compare  Ontogenesis 
with  Phylogenesis,  constantly  approximate  in  their  origin. 
1879  tr,  HaeckeCs  Evol.  Man  I.  i.  7  Phylogenesis  is  the 
mechanical  cause  of  Ontogenesis :  The  Evolution  of  the 
Tribe,  .effects  ail  the .. Evolution  of  the  Germ  or  Embryo. 
1881  S.  V.  CLEVENGER  in  Amer.  Nat.  July  513  Certain 
aspects  in  the  phylogenesis  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Phylogenetic  (faMoidj/he-tik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -GENETIC.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  phylogenesis  or  phylogeny;  relating  to  the 
race  history  of  an  organism  or  organisms. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat,  Inv.  Anim.  Introd.  41  The  validity 
of  phylogenetic  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  facts  of 
embryology  alone.  1885  W.  A.  HERDMAN  (title)  A  Phylo- 
genetic  Classification  of  Animals  (for  the  Use  of  Students). 
1897  i()th  Cent.  May  793  From  these  ontogenetic  details  to 
see  what  deductions  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  phylo- 
genetic  origin  of  Languages. 

So  Phy  logene-tical  a.  ran.  Hence  Phy  lo- 
gene-tically  adv.,  with  reference  to  phylogenesis  ; 
in  or  as  regards  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

1871  ELSBEHG  in  Microsc.  Jrnl.  July  185  A  chain  of  gra- 
dations ..  through  which  higher  organisms  have  passed 
phylogenetically,  and  do  pass  ontogenetically.  1878  BELL 
tr.  Gegcnbaurs  Comp.  Anat.  47,3  The  earliest  characters  of 
the  embryonic  head,  or  of  its  equivalent  in  all  Vertebrata, 
point  to  its  being  phylogenetically,  the  most  ancient  portion 
of  the  body.  1879  tr.  HaeckeCs  Evol.  Matt  I.  viu  150  First, 
observe  the  facts  of  Ontogeny  and  then  attach  their  phylo- 
genetical  significance  to  them.  1888  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
XXXIII.  479  The  morphological  and  phylogenetical  study 
of  the  higher  plants. 

Phylogenic  (fsitoidje-nik),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
•ic.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  phylogeny;  phylo- 
genetic. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  xii.  669  note,  A  great 
variety  of  surprising  phylogenic  speculations.  1878  FOSTER 
Phys.  tv.  v.  5^6  This  . .  has  a  morphological  or  phylogenic, 
a^  \vell  as  a  physiological  or  teleologic.il,  significance. 

Phylogenist  (failp-djrnist).  [f.  next  + -IST.  ] 
One  versed  or  skilled  in  phylogeny. 

1881  Gardeners'  Chron.  17  Sept.  364/3  Phylogenists  have 
agreed  on  a  few  main  points.  1885  Athenxum  18  Apr. 
507/1  The  principle  of  archaic  forms.. started  by  the  father 
of  phylogrnists. 

Phylogeny  (fsiVdj/hi).  Biol.  [ad.mod.Ger. 
phylagaut  (Haeckel  1866),  f.  Gr.  <f>v\ov  race, 
phylum  +  --ymm  birth,  origin.] 

1.  The  genesis  and  evolution  of  the  phylum,  tribe, 
or  species ;  ancestral  or  racial  evolution  of  an  animal 
or  plant  type  (as  distinguished  from  ontogenesis, 
the  evolution  of  the  individual). 

187.  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec,  (ed.  5)  xiv,  Professor  Hackel  in 
ms  Oenerellc  Morphologic,  .has  recently  brought  his  great 
knowledge  and  abilities  to  bear  on  what  he  calls  Phylogeny, 

r  the  lines  of  descent  of  all  organic  beings.  1871  [see 
?|"oc?Nvl-  l8?8  liKLL  tr'  Getenhtitrs  Comf.  Anat.  45r 

he  phylogeny.. of  a  few  of  the  cephalic  bones  is  as  yet 
unknown.  1903  C.  W.  SALF.SBY  in  Academy  13  June  594/1 
liacr  s  law  may  be  stated  thus :  '  Ontogeny  is  the  re- 
cwirulation  of  phylogeny '. 

2.  The  history  or  science  of  evolution  or  genea- 
logical   development    in    the    phylum,    tribe,    or 
species ;  the  race  history  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
type;  tribal  history. 

"875  DAWSOS  11a;vn  of  Life  viii.  218  Science  fails  to  inform 
,  but  conjectural  'phylogeny1  steps  in.  1877  HUXLF.Y 
»ft  Inv.  Anim.  Introd.  41  A  special  branch  of  biological 

speculation  termed  phylogeny.     1894  DKI'MMONU  Ascent  of 

.Man  77  Phylogeny— the  history  of  the  race. 
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3.  A  pedigree  or  genealogical  table  showing  the 
racial  evolution  of  a  type  of  organisms. 

1870  ROI.LESTON  Anim.  Lift  p.  xxv,  '  Phytogenies ',  or 
hypothetical  genealogical  pedigrees,  reaching  far  out  of 
modern  periods,  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  very  highest 
degree  arbitrary  and  problematical.  1888  DAWSON  Geol. 
Hist.  Plants  269  It  is  easy  to  construct  a  theoretical  phy- 
logeny of  the  derivation  of  the  willows  from  a  supposed 
ancestral  source.  1891  Nation  (N.Y.)  27  Oct.  315/3  The 
phylogenies  given  by  the  different  authors  are  usually  re- 
garded by  students  as  subjects  for  all  sorts  of  changes  and 
revisions. 

Phylologioal(f3ilolp-d3ikal),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
PHYLO-  +  -LOGICAL:  after  philological.'}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  races. 

1891  G.  J.  ROMANES  in  Monist  Oct.  67  For,  archaic  though 
they  be  in  a  philological  sense,  in  a  phylological  sense  they 
are  things  of  yesterday. 

II  Phylum  (fsi'ltfm).  Biol.  PI.  -la.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  <pv\ov  race,  stock.]  A  tribe  or  race  of 
organisms,  related  by  descent  from  a  common 
ancestral  form ;  a  series  of  animals  or  plants  geneti- 
cally related ;  a  primary  division  or  subkingdom 
of  animals  or  plants  supposed  to  be  so  related. 

1876  tr.  HaeckeFs  Hist.  Creation  II.  xvi.  42  By  tribe,  or 
phylum,  we  understand  all  those  organisms  of  whose  blood- 
relationship  and  descent  from  a  common  primary  form  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  or  whose  relationship,  at  least,  is  most 
probable  from  anatomical  reasons,  as  well  as  from  reasons 
founded  on  historical  development.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegen- 
baur's  Camp.  Anat.  p.  xvii,  I  have  arranged  the  chief  phyla 
first  of  all  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree.  1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  578  The  classes,  .collectively  termed 
Vermes  do  not  constitute  a  phylum,  .comparable. .to  the 
phyla  Moltusca  or  Echinodermata. 

II  Phyma  (fai-ma).  Path.  PI. -ate.  [L.  phyma 
(Cels.),  a.  Gr.  <t>Sfta,  <t>6fiar-  swelling,  tumour.] 
An  inflamed  swelling,  of  various  kinds;  an  external 
tubercle  ;  in  nosological  systems  variously  applied 
to  orders  or  genera  of  diseases. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Phyma,  a  Swelling : 
There  are  Five  sorts.  1739  HUXHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI. 
668  An  exceeding  painful  Phyma  near  the  Verge  of  the 
Anus.  1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Phyma,  tubercles  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1893  in 
Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Hence  Phy  ma 'tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  phyma  ; 
Phy  matoid  a.,  resembling  phyma. 

Phymatin.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  <^uiia,  fvpar-, 
PHYMA  +  -is»l.  Cf.  Y.phymaline.]  An  organic 
substance  obtained  from  tubercle. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  107/1  Phymatin  is  described 
as  a  peculiar  extractive  matter. 

Pnymosis,  erron.  form  of  PHIMOSIS. 

tPhynx.  Obs.  rare.  [var.  of  SPHINX:  cf. 
Boeotian  *if  phix.'}  =  SPHINX. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  9/1  Pallas  [is  drawn]  with 
an  Helmet.. and.. on  her  Helmet  a  Phynx  or  Cock.  Ibid. 
201/3  The  Phynx,  or  Sphynga,  or  Sphynx  . .  are  . .  in  the 
shape  of  Women. 

II  Phyogemmarium  (fai^djemeVritfrn).  Zool. 
PI.  -ia.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  <pv-ttv  to  produce  +  L. 
gemmarius  adj.,  f.  gemma  a  bud.]  A  small  repro- 
ductive bud,  in  certain  Hydrozoa. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.   Kingd.,  Ccelent.   105 


£oot.  63   1  he  limb  is  traversed  by  . .  canals,  wh 
municate  with  the  cavities  of  the  phyogemmaria. 

II  Physa  (fai'sa).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  ijniaa 
bellows.]  A  small  freshwater  gastropod. 

184*  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Physa,  a  genus  of  freshwater 
snails ;  so  called  from  the  thinness  and  inflated  appearance 
of  the  shell.  1855  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  xx,  Freshwater  strata 
. .  filled  ..  with  valvata,  Paludina,  Planorbis,  Limnasus, 
Physa,  and  Cyclas.  1901  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  16 
Tiny  physas  and  succineas,  no  larger  than  shot. 

Physagogne  (fai'sagpg),  a.  (so.)  Med.  [f.  Gr. 
<pvaa  flatulence  +  ayuyos  drawing  forth.]  Expelling 
flatus,  b.  s6.  A  medicine  having  this  effect. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

II  Physalia  (faiajHia).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
<t>vaa\(os  inflated  with  wind,  0u<ra\Ais  bladder, 
bubble.]  A  genus  of  oceanic  hydrozoa ;  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war:  see  MAN- or- WAR  4.  Hence 
Physa-lian  a.,  belonging  to  this  genus;  also  so., 
a  species  of  Physalia. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Physalis,  or  Physalia,  the 
name  of  a  hydrostatic  Acalephan,  commonly  called  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Print.  PsychoL 
(1872)  I.  v.  iii.  521  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  which  . .  have  long 
pendant  tentacles,  such  as  Physalia.  1861  HARTWIG  Sea  ••* 
\Vond.  XV,  The  Physalia  caravella  or  Portuguese  man- 
of-war,  is  the  mariner's  admiration.  On  a  large  float-bladder 
.  .rises  a  vertical  comb  [etc.]. 

Physalin  (fai-salin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L.  Phy- 
salis (ad.  Gr.  </>0<7aAAis  bladder)  +  -IN  1.]  A  yellow 
bitter  amorphous  substance  (CMH,O3),  the  active 
principle  of  the  winter  cherry,  Physalis  Alkekengi. 

1863  FT.  Syd.  Soc.  Ytar-bk.  Med.  457  All  parts  of  the  plant 
\Physalis  Alkckcn%i\  possess  a  strong  bitter  taste  which  is 
probably  due  to  a  crystalline  principle,  named  physaline. 
1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  634. 

Fhysaliphore  (faiss-lifo»j).  Biol.  [ad.  Ger. 
physaliphor  (Virchow),  f.  Gr.  </>fCToAA(s  a  bladder 
+  -<t>6pos  bearing :  see  -PHORK.]  A  cell  containing 
vesicles  (pfiysalides}  which  produce  daughter-cells. 
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1876  BRISTOWK   The.  f>  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  73  They  not 
unfrequently  become  vacuolated,  or  hollowed  out  here  and 
there  into  globular  cavities,  which  are  termed  by  Virchow 
1  physalipbores ',  and  are  regarded  by  him  as  reproductive 
cavities. 

Physalite  (frsilait).  Min.  [ad.  Gcr.  physa- 
lith  (Werner  1817),  shortened  from  pyrophysulith 
PYROPHYSALITE.]  A  variety  of  topaz :  see  quots. 

1819  W.  PHILLIPS  Min.  (ed.  2)  69  Pyrophysalite,  physalite. 
i8ai  R.  JAMESON  Man.  Min.  190  Physalite,  or  Pyro- 
physalite. . .  Colours  greenish-white  and  mountain-green. 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  377  Physalite  or  pyrophysalite  is  a 
coarse  nearly  opaque  variety  Jof  topaz]  in  yellowish-white 
large  crystals  from  Finbo ;  it  intumesces  when  heated,  and 
hence  its  name. 

t  PhysbU'ttooke.  [f.  FISB,  Fizz  +  BUTTOCK  : 
cf.  KIZGIO.]  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  coxcomb. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  159/6  Physbuttocke,  trossultis. 

Physcony  (fi'skoni\  Path.  [ad.  mod.L.  phy- 
sconia,  i.  Gr.^wmw  pot-belly,  f.  Qvaia]  sausage,  f. 
<t>vaav  to  blow  up.  Cf.  F.  physconic.~\  A  tumour 
or  swelling  of  the  abdomen ;  parabysma. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  5  Those  vast  forma- 
tions of  pus  which  are  sometimes  found  in  parabysmic 
tumours  or  physconie*.  Ibid.  IV.  53  A  physcony  of  the 
abdomen,  accompanied  with  peculiar  feelings. 

Hence  Phy sco  nic  a.  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858). 

Physem  (fsi-sem).  Phonetics,  [ad.  Gr.  fvorma 
the  action  or  product  of  blowing,  f.  $vaoa>  to  blow.] 
A  name  applied  by  A.  J.  Ellis  to  elements  of 
speech  produced  by  '  the  bellows-action  of  the 
lungs ' ;  comprehending  the  ordinary  aspirate  (h) 
in  its  varieties,  and  the  '  wheeze ',  Arabic  £, 
'arising  from  suddenly  forcing  breath  through 
the  cartilaginous  glottis '. 

1887  A.  J.  ELLIS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  382/2.  Ibid. 
386/2  [In  Pakeotype]  (b)  when  no  letter,  and,  at  most,  some 
sign  precedes,  [is]  used  for  the  unanalysed  physem. 

Physemarian  (f3isz'me»'rian),  a.  and  si.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Physemaria  pi.,  f.  Gr.  Qvar/tM  bubble.] 
a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Physemaria,  a  name 
applied  by  Haeckel  to  a  group  of  Metazoa ;  now 
abandoned,  b.  $h.  One  of  the  Physemaria. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  tttv.  Anim.  xii.  678  The  spheroidal, 
free-swimming  monad  aggregates,  .are  in  many  respects 
comparable  to  Physemanan  or  Poriferan  embryos.    Ibid. 
681  That  common  form,  when  the  special  characters,  .are 
eliminated . .  would  be  exceedingly  similar  to  a  Physemarian. 

Physeter  (faisf  taJ).  [a.  L.physllir  a  cachalot 
(Plin.),  a.  Gr.  $>Ooi7Tijj>  a  blower,  a  whale,  f.  <fvaav 
to  blow.] 

fl.  A  large  blowing  whale.  Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  109  When  on  the  surges 
I  perceiuc  from  far  Th'  Ork,  Whirlpoole.  Whale,  or  puffing 
Physeter.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Physeter,  the  Whirl-pool,  puffing 
or  spouting  Whale.  1786  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV1.  444  These 
bones  belonged  to  physeteres  or  respiring  fishes. 

2.  Zool.  The  generic  name  of  the  cachalots  or 
larger  sperm-whales. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  The  physeter  with  the 
upper  jaw  longer  than  the  under  one.  .The  head  of  this  fish 
is  so  large,  that  it  is  half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  thicker 
than  the  thickest  part  of  it.  1806  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCVII.  ipo  The  oil  of  the  physeter,  which  crystallizes  into 
spermaceti.  1833  SIR  C.  BELL  //aW(i834)  298  The  Pbyseter 
or  cachetot  whale,  .is  remarkable  for  having  teeth. 

3.  A  filter  acting  by  air-pressure. 

184*  FRANCIS  Dht.  Arts,  Vic.,  Physeter,  a  filtering  machine, 
consisting  of  a  tub,  with  an  air-tight  perforated  stage  half- 
way up.  The  feculent  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  put  above  the 
stage,  and  a  syringe,  by  withdrawing  the  air  from  below 
the  stage,  occasions  the  clear  part  of  the  liquid  to  pass 
through,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  it. 

Hence  Physe'terine,  Fhyse'teroid  adjs.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sperm-whales ;  sbs.  A  member 
of  this  group. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  393/2  Almost  all  the  other  members 
of  the  suborder  range  themselves  under  the  two  principal 
heads  of  Ziphioids  (or  Physeteroids)  and  Delphinoids. 

Physetoleic  (fsisftoU-ik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PHY- 
SET-EK  3  +  OLEIC.]  In  physetoleic  acid,  an  un- 
saturated  fatty  acid  (C^H^O,),  obtained  by  sapo- 
nification  of  spermaceti ;  isomeric,  if  not  identical, 
with  hypogxic  acid. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  419  Physetoleic  acid  was 
obtained  from  the  oil  of  the  ordinary  sperm  whale  (Physeter 
mairocephalus).  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  635  Physe- 
toleic acid  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles. 

Fhys-harmonica  (fais-,  fi?|hnjm(vnika).  [f. 
Gr.  <t>vaa  bellows  +  HARMONICA.]  A  primitive  form 
of  harmonium,  in  which  metal  springs  are  set  in 
vibration  by  a  current  of  air ;  invented  by  Hackel 
of  Vienna  in  1818,  and  originally  made  to  be 
attached  to  a  piano,  b.  .A  kind  of  reed-stop  on 
the  organ,  imitating  the  tone  of  this. 

1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII.  476/2  Physharmonica,  a 
musical  instrument,  in  which  the  immediate  sonorous  bodies 
are  springs  of  steel  or  of  brass,  thrown  into  vibration  by 
a  current  of  air  impelled  against  them.  1851  SEIDEL  Organ 
101  Phys-harmonica  is  a  newly-invented  reed-register,  w«h 
a  soft,  agreeable  tone.  1881  BROADHOLSE  Mas.  Acexstics 
176  Musical  tones  of  this  description  are  those  of.  .phjs- 
harmonica  (harmonium,  concertina,  accordion)  [etc.]. 

Physia-nthropy.  [f.  Gr.  -pvais  nature  +  -ar- 
&pojvia.  f.  av0p&nT~os  man.]  ,See  quots.) 

1818-31  WtosTtR,  rliysiaiithrofy,  the  philosophy  of  human 
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life,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  man, 
and  the  remedies.  1885  MRS.  C.  L.  WALLACE  (title)  Physi- 
anthropy,  or  the  Home  Cure  and  Eradication  of  Disease. 

Fhysiatric  (fizi,ae-trik).  [a.  Ger.  physiatrik, 
f.  Gr.  <}>vfft$  nature  +  TATBIC.]  The  doctrine  or 
system  of  nature-cure  (Ger.  naturhdlkunde} ;  the 
application  of  natural  agencies  in  medicine.  Also 
Fhysia-trics.  Hence  Fhysia'trical  a. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  956/1  Physiatrics..Pbysiatrical. 
loox  BILZ  Nat.  Meth.  Healing  5,  1  now  come  to  speak  of 
physiatric  (Science  of  nature  cure). 

Physic  (frzik),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  fisyke,  4 
fisyk,  fizike,  4-5  fisik(e,  fysik,  fysyk(e,  5 
fisykke,  fesike,  5-6  fesyk.  0.  4  phisek,  phe- 
sike,  4-6  phlsik(e,  -yk(e,  4-7  phisique,  5 
phisikke,  phesyk,  5-^6  phisyque,  physyk(e, 
5-7  phisick(e,  -ik(e,  6  -yoke,  6-7  physike,  6-8 
-ick(e,  7  -iqfue,  7-  physic.  [ME.  fisike^  a.  OF. 
jisiqtte  (i2th  c.),  ad.  L.  physica^  a.  Gr.  ^>vatK^ 
((irtffTrifMj)  the  knowledge  of  nature:  see  PHYSIC  #.] 

1.  Natural  science,  the  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
menal world  ;   =  PHYSICS  i.     Now  rare. 

13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  186  And  eke  alle  the  seven  ars.  The 
first  so  was  grammarie . .  Rettorike,  and  ek  fisike,  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  89  Phisique..  Thurgh  which  the  philosophre  hath 
founde  To  techen  sondri  knowlechinges  Upon  the  bodiliche 
thinges,  Of  man,  of  beste,  of  herbe,  of  ston.  1477  NORTON 
Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  (1652)  57  But  it 
is  not  so  in  the  Phisick  of  Mines.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  72  Physike,  which  is  the  studie  of 
naturall  things :  metaphysike,  which  is  of  supernaturall 
things.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T,  t  Cor.  ii,  True 
Physick  is  the  Knowledge  of  the  knowable  Works  of  God, 
and  God  in  them.  174*  POPE  Dune.  iv.  645  Physic  of  Meta- 
physic  begs  defence,  And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on 
Sense  !  1883  A.  BARRATT  Phys.  Met  empiric  171  This  is 
the  only  form  in  which  the  question  of  mind  and  matter  has 
any  meaning  to  Physic,  for  Physic  knows  nothing  of  either 
mind  or  mutter  except  as  objects  and  physical  phenomena. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  body ;  esp.  the 
theory  of  diseases  and  their  treatment ;   medical 
science,  medicine,  arch. 

[1115  W.  MALMESB.  De  Gestis  Region  Angl.  \\.  Prol., 
Physicamquse  medetur  corporisvaletudini.]  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  411  Wib  vs  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisik,  In  al  this 
world  ne  was  ther  noon  hym  lik  To  speke  of  phisik  and  of 
Surgerye.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  23  For  in  Phisique  this 
I  finde,  Usage  is  the  seconde  kinde.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas,  xvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  62  Of  phisike  it  is  the  properte  To 
ayde  the  body  in  every  sekenes.  1543  Act  32  Hen.  VIII^ 
c.  40  The  science  of  phisicke  dothe  comprehend,  include, 
and  conteyne,  the  knowledge  of  surgery  as  a  speciall  membre 
and  parte  of  the  same.  1662-3  PEPVS  Diary  27  Feb.,  To 
Chyrurgeon's  Hall,  .where, .we  had  a  fine  dinner  and  good 
learned  company,  many  Doctors  of  Phisique.  1758  BLACK- 
STONE  Study  of  Law  i.  in  Comm.  (1765)  I.  14  The  gentle- 
man of  the  faculty  of  physic.  1808  Medt  Jrnl.  XIX.  468 
To  admit  '  certificates  from  schools  of  physic  may  prevent 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining  a  regular  education  . 

3.  The  art  or  practice  of  healing;   the  healing 
art ;  the  medical  profession. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3162  Sub  |>e  monekes  abit  on  him 
he  let  do,  And  nom  wij?  him  spicerie  fat  to  fisyke  drou.  1340 
Ayenb.  54  Hit  iual|>  ofte  bet  >e  ilke  bet  be  fisike  leueb  be 
fizike  sterfj?.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xii.  38  Phisyke..is  a 
mestier  or  a  crafte  that  entendeth  to  the  helthe  of  mannes 
body.  1523  Act  14  #  15  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  5  §  3  Suffred  to 
excercyse  or  practyse  in  Physyk.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  4  Any  service  suitable  to  my  profession,  which 
was  Physick.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inftam.  Introd.,  The 
practice  of  Medicine  has  long  been  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, Physic  and  Surgery.  1871  SIR  T.  WATSON  Princ.  fy 
Pract.  Physic  Introd.  Lect.,  This  art  of  Physic,  .needs  to  be 
begun  under  the  protecting  eye.  .of  a  master  in  the  craft. 
"b.  The  medical  faculty  personified;  physicians. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  VH.  256,  I  dar  legge  bo>e  myn 
Eres,  pat  Fisyk  schal  his  Forred  hod  for  his  foode  sulle. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  984  That  Phisicke  thriue  not 
ouer  fast  by  murder.  1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  20 
Amply  satisfied  that  his  Disease  should  dye  with  himself, 
nor  revive  in  a  Posterity  to  puzzle  Physick.  1764  GRAY 
The  Candidate  5  '  Lord,  sister ',  says  Physic  to  Law,  '  I 
declare  [etc] '. 

t  c.  Medical  treatment  or  regimen.   Obs. 

(71386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1002  Ffarewel  Phisik;  go  her 
the  man  to  chirche.  1471  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  7  My 
leche  crafte  and  fesyk.. hathe  cost  me  sythe  Estern  Day 
more  then  v//.  1503  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c,  36  §  i  The  same 
Sir  William. .lay  both  at  Surgery  and  Fesyk. .by  the  space 
of  ii  yeres^and  more.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  Ecclus.  xviii.  18 
Goe  to  phisicke  or  euer  thou  be  sicke.  a  1674  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  ix.  §  83  The  Lord  Goring  being  not  then  well, 
but  engaged  in  a  course  of  Physick.  1700  PRIDEAUX  Lett. 
(Camden)  194  An  end  will  soon  be  made  beyond  y«  remedy 
of  physic  and  repentance. 

4.  =  MEDICINE  sbl  2.     (Now  chiefly  colloq.) 
1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.,  Tasso.Jikeneth  Poetrie 

to  the  Phisicke  that  men  giue  vnto  little  children  when  they 
are  sick.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii.  47  Throw  Physicke 
to  the  Dogs,  He  none  of  it  1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps. 
civ.  14  Herbs,  for  Man's  use,  of  various  Pow'r,  That  either 
Food  or  Physick  yield.  1^30  WESLEY  Wks.  (1830)  I.  n  A 
little  money,  food  or  physic.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs. 
Hallib.  ii.  vi,  And,  Janey,  you'll  take  the  physic,  like  a 
precious  lamb:  and  heaps  of  nice  things  you  shall  have  after 
it,  to  drive  the  taste  out.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  x,  As 
bad  as  the  wrong  physic, — nasty  to  take,  and  sure  to  disagree. 
b.  spec.  A  cathartic  or  purge. 

1617  ABP.  ABBOT  Descr.  World(\b$£i  303  The  people .. doe 
vse  it  [Tobacco]  as  Physicke  to  purge  themselues  of  humours. 
1624  DONNE  Serin,  xvii.  (1640)  170  Affliction  is  my  Physick  ; 
that  purges,  that  cleanses  me.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  iv.  56 
The  spring  grass  U  the  best  physic  that  can  possibly  be 
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administered  to  the  horse.     It  carries  off  every  humour 
which  may  be  lurking  about  the  animal. 

1*5.  Jig.  Wholesome  or  curative  regimen  or  habit. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nuns  Pr.  T.  18  Atempree  diett  was  al 
hir  phisik.  14..  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  etc.  49  Erly  to  ryse  is 
fysyke  fyne.  1591  GREENE /ar^m  to  Polite  Wks.  (Grosarp 
IX.  239  Dinner  being  done,  counting  it  Phisicke  to  sit 
a  while,  the  old  Countesse  [etc.].  1699  DRYDEN  To  J. 
Driden  116  Who,  nature  to  repair,  Draws  physic  from  the 
fields  in  draughts  of  vital  air. 

fb.  Mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  remedy.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  349  The  wpfull  peine  of  loves 
maladie,  Ayein  the  which  mai  no  phisique  avaUe.  c  1440 
Gcnerydes  6876  If  I  here  kyssid,  I  think,  so  god  me  save, 
It  were  the  best  fisykke  that  I  cowde  haue.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  n.  vii.  (1634)  160  To  crave  the  Phisicke  of 

face  that  is  in  Christ.  1656  Burtons  Diary  16  Dec.  (1828) 
150  He  is  a  madman.  It  is  good  physic  to  whip  him. 
a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Matt.  v.  4  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
physick  on  earth,  but  it  is  food  in  hell. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  ^physic-craft,  f  -god, 
^-rackt  ^-word;  phy sic- taking  *&yt  physic-ball, 
medicine  in  the  form  of  a  ball  or  bolus  for  ad- 
ministration to  a  horse,  dog,  etc. ;  f  physic-bill, 
a  medical  prescription ;  also  a  medical  advertise- 
ment;  physic-box,  a  medicine-chest;  y physic- 
finger  >•  PHYSICIAN  finger ;  t  physic-school,  a 
medical  school.  Also  PHYSIC  GARDEN.  (In  some 
of  these,  physic  may  have  originally  been  the  adj. : 
see  PHYSIC  a.  2  for  similar  uses.) 

1831  YOUATT  Horse  xxiiL  398  The  most  effectual  and  safest 
*physic  ball.  1845  —  Dog  vi.  n8  A  physic-ball  was  given 
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Charac.)  Misc.  v.  Hi.  (1737)  III.  340  To.. be  scrupulous  in 
our  choice,  and  (as  the  current  physick-bills  admonish  us) 
beware  of  counterfeits,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Jitvcnal\\.v$  No 
babes  they  leave  behind.  Big  Lyde's  *physick-box  can  this 
ne're  gain.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  217  The  in- 
corporated bands  of  the  "physic -craft  that  call  themselves  the 
college  of  physicians.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Lw.  Libr.  v. 
ii.  321  The  Ring-finger  or  *Physicke-finger.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage(.\6\$  93  Hee  was  their ^Esculapius  or  *Physicke- 
god.  1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  T.  Floyer  Hot  $•  Cold  Bath. 
n.  280  Brought  to  the  *Physick*Rack,  viz.  Bleedings,.  .Diet- 
drinks,  Oyntments.  1677-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  III.  24  The  *Physick  schooles.  1767  GOOCH  Treat. 
Wounds  I.  371  A  man,  who  was  executed,  and  dissected  in 
the  physic-schools.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  DOM.  Atnusein.  165 
The  valetudinary,  consumptive,  and  *physic-taking  ..  fall 
victims  of  the  ship's  motion.  1843  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  III. 
637  That  definition  which  makes  man  '  a  physic-taking 
animal',  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems ^  &c.  (1677)  J^4 
'EicAetVetrOa!  is  a  *Physick.word,  and  signifies  the  Labour 
of  a  Disease. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.}  f  Physi  dike  adv.)  medi- 
cinally ;  f  Fhy  sicvhip,  humorous  title  of  a  medical 
authority ;  t  Fhysicster,  contemptuous  term  for 
a  medicinal  practitioner. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xi.  (1887)  60  Musick..was  vsed 
in  the  olde  time  Physicklike,  to  stay  mourning  and  greife. 
1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  xviii.  137  The 
description.. ought  to  be  razed  by  their  Physickships  out  of 
their  Pharmaceutic  Records.  Ibid.  xvii.  128  If  any  young 
Physickster  has  an  itch  to  experiment. 

Physic  (fvzik),  a.  Now  rare.  [a.  ¥.physiquet 
ad.  L.  physic-its^  a.  Gr.  <pv<ritc6s  natural,  f.  tyvats 
nature,  f.  tpvciv  to  produce.] 

1.  Physical,  natural. 

1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  23  A  phisicke  experiment  of 
Democritus.  1669  GALE  Crt,  Gentiles  1. 1.  ii.  14  Some  Physic 
Contemplations  of  Job.  Ibid.  n.  viii.  99  There  are  three 
Kinds  of  Theologie ;  the  first  is  called  Mythic  ..  another 
Physic.  1807  ].  BARLOW  Colntnb.  iv.  455  O'er  great,  o'er 
small  extends  his  physic  laws.  ci8n  FUSELI  in  Lect.  Paint. 
iv.  (1848)  439  Invisible  physic  and  metaphysic  ideas. 
b.  Belonging  to  physics  or  natural  philosophy, 

1883  J.  B.  THOMAS  in  Homilet.  Monthly  (N.  Y.)  8  Jan.  204 
Sensitive,  nutritive,  physic,  and  chemic  phenomena. 

f2.  Medical;  medicinal.  Obs.  (=  PHYSIC  sb. 
attrib.)  PHYSICAL  a.  4,  5.) 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Pri-v.  144  Libral  Sciencis.. 
as  gramer,  arte  fisike,  astronomye,  and  otheris.  c  1440  Pol. 
Ret.  «f  L.  Poems  217,  I  axst  a  mayster  of  fysyke  lore,  what 
wold  hym  drye  and  dryve  away?  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels 
Utof>.  \\.  vi.  (1895)  216  My  companion  ..  caried  with  him 
?hisick  bokes,  ctrtein  smal  woorkes  of  Hippocrates,  and 
^ialenes  Mlcrotechne.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Hnsb. 
(1586)  52  b,  When  you  haue  seuered .  .your  Physicke  Hearbes 
by  themselues,  and  your  Potte  hearbes  and  SaUets  in 
another  place.  1577  MOUNTAIN  Gardener's  Labyrinth 
Title-p.,  The  physick  benefit  of  each  herb,  plant,  and  flower. 
a  1617  HIERON  Wks.  I.  25  The  physick  potion.. is  cleane 
against  the  stomacke.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  ii.  28  Red 
wine  is.. good  for  physicke  vses,  tostopcholericke  vomitings. 
1704  RAY  Creation  n.  252  The  chief  Physick  Herbs.  1736 
N.  Jersey  Archives  XI.  446  A  Root  call'd  Physick  Root, 
filane  or  five  leaf'd  Physick. 

Physic  (frzik),  v.  Inflexions  physicked, 
physicking,  [f.  PHYSIC  sb.  3-5.] 

1.  trans.  To  dose  or  treat  with  physic  or  medicine, 
esp.  with  a  purgative.  Now  colloq. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  321,  I  may  wel  suffre..That 
frere  flaterer  be  fette  and  phisike  [C.  xxiu.  323  fysyke]  5ow 
syke.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  279  The  Italians  order  of 
phisicking  his  hawke.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  i.  92,  I  will 
physicke  your  ranckenesse.  1733  CHEYXE  Eng.  Malady  i. 
vi.  §  2  (1734)  50  The  Animals,  .are  physick'd  almost  out  of 
their  Lives.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  x.xiri.  382  In  physicking 
a  horse,  whatever  is  to  be  done,  should  be  done  at  once. 
1876  Fox  BOURNE  Locke  II.  xii.  258  Locke  laid  down  the  rule 
.  .that  children  ought  to  be  physicked  as  little  as  possible. 
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b.  Jig.  To  treat  with  remedies,  relieve,  alleviate. 
1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Arcnaphon  (Arb.)  7,  I  wold 
perswade  them  to  phisicke  their  faculties  of  seeing  and 
hearing.  1605  SHAKS.  Ulacb.  n.  iii.  55  The  labour  we  delight 
in,  Physicks  palne.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  I.  (1851)  12  Then 
was  the  Liturgie  given  to  a  number  of  moderate  Divines, 
and  Sir  Tho.  Smith  a  Statesman  to  bee  purg'd,  and  Physick't. 
1763  CHURCHILL  Duellist  i.  34  Vice,  within  the  guilty  breast, 
Could  not  be  physic'd  into  rest.  1819  BYRON  Juan  n.  xix, 
A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic. 

2.  slang.  To  punish  in  purse  or  pocket. 

1821  EGAN  Life  Land.  II.  v.  (Farmer),  You  may  be  most 
preciously  physicked  in  your  clie.  1823  BEE  Diet.  Turf 
134  t Winning  a  man's  blunt  at  cards,  or  other  wagers,  is 
'  giving  him  a  physicking  '.  *  The  physicking  system  '  was 
put  in  force  at  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  1822. 

3.  Metallurgy.  To  treat  (molten  iron,  etc.)  with 
an    oxidizing    body,    which    combines    with   and 
eliminates  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

1876  HEELEY  in  lire  Diet.  A  rts  (i  878)  IV.  475  If  with  their 
;    present  plants  they  could  not  effectually  eliminate  sulphur 

by  puddling,  ought  they  not  to  try  to  do  so  by  physicking? 
Hence   Physicking  vbl.  so. ;   also  Fhysicker, 
|    one  who  administers  physic. 

1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  16.  ii.  (1669)  187/1  He 

hath  undertook  the  physicking  of  his  Saints.  1826  Miss 
i  MITFORD  Village's***.  \\.  (1863)  415  Dr.  Tubb.  .bleeder,  shaver, 
t  and  physicker  of  man  and  beast.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
I  Nick,  viii, '  Now ',  said  Squeers, . . '  is  that  physicking  over  ? ' 
Physical  (fVzikal),  a.  Also  5-7  phis-,  6 
'  phus-;  5 -ycal, -ichal,  6-7 -Icall.  [ad.  med.L. 
,  physicaliS)  f.  physica,  PHYSIC  sb. :  see  -AL.] 

I.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  material  nature,  or  to 

the  phenomenal  universe  perceived  by  the  senses ; 
i  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  matter ;  material ; 

opposed  to  psychical^  mental,  spiritual. 

Often  in  such  collocations  as  physical  cause  ^e  nergy^powe r; 
'.    physical  Possibility,  impossibility  ^  etc. :  see  also  7. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivii.  §  4  Sacraments,  .are  not 

physical!  but  morall  instruments  of  saluation.  1604  K. 
j  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  \\.  viii.  90,  In  naturall 

and  phisicall  things,  we  must  not  seeke  out  infallible  and 

mathematical  1  rules,  but  that  which  is  ordinary  and  tried 
i  by  experience.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  $  Qual.  (1667) 
i  7  Whether  or  no  the  Shape  can  by  Physical!  Agents  be 
;  altered,  1695  ALINGHAM  Geom.  Etit.  86  If.. the  fine  E.. 
I  be  moved  parallel  to  it  self,  through  every  phisical  point  m 
I  the  line  A,  it  will  produce  the  rectangle  AE.  1751  HUME 
\  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  I.  xxi.  215  As  to  physical  causes,  I  am 
|  inclined  to  doubt  altogether  of  their  operation  in  this 
i  particular.  1832-4  DE  QUINCEY  Caesars  Wks.  1859  X*  ** 
!  Everything  physical  is  measurable  by  weight,  motion,  and 
i  resistance,  c  1860  FARADAY  Forces  Nat.  i.  16  Some  of  the 
j  more  elementary,  and,  what  we  call,  physical  powers.  1880 
I  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  i.  2  The  physical  structure  of  the 
i  earth  and  stars.  1885  LyelCs  Elein.  Geol.  too  There  may 
I  be  a  physical  break — unconformity — and  also  a  palaionto- 
,  logical  break,  between  two  successive  groups  of  strata. 

absol.    1836  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  36  The  dreamy  days 

of  boyhood,  when  1  knew  and  worshipped  nothing  but  the 

physical.     1883  EDERSHEIM  Life  Jesus  II.  200  An  attempt 

to  shift  the  argument  from  the  moral  to  the  physical. 

b.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Natural  Philosophy 
or  Natural  Science ;  of,  pertaining  or  relating  to, 
or  in  accordance  with,  the  regular  processes  or  laws 
of  nature. 

1380  G.  HARVEY  Three  Proper  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  48 
With  great  Physical!,  and  Naturall  Reason.  1587  GREENE 
Euphues  to  Philautus  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  204  Neyther 
can  fishermen  tell  the  Phusicall  reasons  of  the  motions  of 
the  Sea.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre"s  Stud.  Nat. 
(1759)  I.  497  Of  some  general  laws  of  nature... We  shall 
divide  these  Laws  into  Laws  physical  and  Laws  moral.  1808 
J.  WEBSTER  Nat.  Philos.  7  It  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention 
to  instruct  the  youthful  mind  in  physical  knowledge.  1830 
HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  n.  ii.  98  The  law  of  gravitation 
is  a  physical  axiom.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $  It.  1st.  III. 
304  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  physical  history  of 
the  Calabrias,  is  the  frequency  of  their  earthquakes.  1865 
MOZLEY  Mirac.  (ed.  2)  Pref.  n  None  of  them  are  or  profess 
to  be  physical  explanations  of  miracles,  i.  e.  reductions  of 
them  to  laws  of  nature  in  the  scientific  sense  of  that  term. 

c.  Of  persons :    Dealing   with  or  devoted   to 
natural  science  (in  quot.  1768,  materialistic). 

1678  CUDWORTH  IntelL  Syst.  \.  iv.  391  Out  of  whom, 
according  to  the  Physical  Empedocles,  proceed  all  things 
that  were,  are,  and  shall  be,  viz.  Plants,  Men,  Beasts  and 
Gods.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  I.  5  (Calais)  Every 
power  which  sustained  life,  perform'd  it  with  so  little 
friction,  that  'twould  have  confounded  the  most  Physical 
precieuse  in  France  :  with  all  her  materialism,  she  could 
scarce  have  called  me  a  machine.  1898  Harper's  Mag. 
XCVI.  623  The  foremost  physical  philosophers  of  the  time 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  best  opticians. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  forces  of  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  other  than  chemical  and  vital ; 
belonging  to  the  science  of  physics  :  see  PHYSICS  2. 

1734  Keilfs  Exam.  T/te.  Earth  267  His  excellent  Observa- 
tions, both  Astronomical  and  Physical.  1805-17  R,  JAMESON 
Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  2  Physical  characters  are  those  physical 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by  the  mutual  action  of 
minerals  and  other  bodies;  such  as  magnetic  properties 
[etc.],  1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  47  The^nternal 
and  external  parts  will  vary  both  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  io\  Ine 
physical  properties  of  matter  may  be  altered  without 
affecting  its  deeper  chemical  constitution. 

3.  Of  the  body,  and  bodily  members  or  faculties 
(as  distinct  from  the  mind) ;  bodily,  corporeal. 

1780  UKNTHAM  Princ.  Lfgisl.  xiv.  §  3  Suppose  for  example 
the  physical  desire  has  for  its  object  the  satisfying  of  hunger. 
1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  259  Milton  has  got  rid  of 
the  lionib  and  tail,  tlie  vulgar  and  physical  insignia  of  llie 
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devil.  1831  AUSTIN  Jitrispr*  (1879)  I.  xii,  358  Physical  or 
natuial  persons.  .In  iliis  instance  '  physical  '  or  'natural  '.. 
denotes  a  person  not  fictitious  or  legal.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac,  i.  xvi.  104  The  man  gave  me  the  impression  of 
physical  strength.  1885  E.  GARRETT  At  any  Cost  i.  10  Mrs. 
Sinclair  ..  had  long  parted  from  the  last  liloom  of  physical 
youth.  1886  W.  J.  TL'CKKR  K.  Europe  108  We  take  no 
physical  exercise,  except  riding.  1899  //  'cstm.  (inz.  24  May 
5/1  The  lads,  .went  through  a  course  of  physical  drill  with 
wonderful  precision. 

b.  ns  sl>.  (/>/.  )  =  physical  powers,  colhq*  rare. 

1824  A"  i  aniiner  26/2  He  lacks  physicals  for  swagger.    184* 

(',.  A.  M<CALL  Lttt.fr.  Frontiers  (1868)  394  Disease,  and 

the  wear  and  tear  incidental  tothe  exposure  of  the  physicals 

in  such  a  country  as  this. 

II.  4.  Of  or  belonging  to  medicine  ;   medical. 
Now  rare,    f  Physical  garden  =  PHYSIC  GARDEN. 

'1450  LVDG.  &  HURGH  Secrets  1803  Sleep.,  ffrom  these 
seknessys  the  hoody  doth  Recure,  Which  previd  is  by 
phUichal  prudence.  1^76  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  225  He 
shall  learne  to  be  skilful!  in  the  art  Geometrical,  Arith- 
meticall,  Musical!,  Cheyrurgicall,  Physical.  1679  Trialsrf 
Wakcman,  etc.  49  There  is  only  that  part  of  it  which 
is  the  Physical  Prescriptions.  1739  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Boer- 
haare  Wks.  IV.  343  His  profession  of  botany  made  it 
part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garden.  1759 
B.  MARTIN  Nat,  Hist.  Eng  II.  Cambr.  94  Furnishing  a 
Physical  Hospital.  1799  (tit  It)  The  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.  x8»6  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV.  311  Physical 
books  being  the  most  dangerous  that  any  person  can  take  to 
perusing—  except  metaphysical  ones. 

t  b.  Of  persons  :  Practising  medicine;  medical. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa(\%\\)  IV.  xlv.  296  These  cursed 
physical  folks  can  find  out  nothing  to  do  us  good,  but  what 
would  poison  the  devil.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gtt  Bl.  n.  iv.  r  2, 
I  resumed  my  physical  dress,  and..  visited  several  patients. 
1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  44  Which  their.  .  Friends, 
the  top  of  the  Physical  Faculty  can  verify.  1796  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Mnrchmont  IV.  274  The  physical  men  who  attend 
her  seem  to  think  not. 

t  C.  Physical  finger  —  PHYSICIAN/?//^;'.   Obs. 

1613  tr.  Faznrtcs  Thcat,  Hon.  i.  v.  49  To  this  Physical! 
finger  a  veine  answereth. 

f5.  Used  in  medicine,  medicinal.   Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Demetrius  (i  895)  V.  391  Phisicall 
herbes,  as  Helleborum,  Lingewort  and  Ileares  foote.  1613 
MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman  n.  I.  v.  (1635!  22  The  red 
Rose  is  not.  .so  tender  as  the  Dnmaske,  yet  it  is  much  more 
Phisicall,  and  oftner  used  in  medicine.  1658  J.  JONES 
0M/V/6&86  Medea  was  the  first  that  invented  Physical 
Ij.uhs.  1692  TRYON  Good  House-w.  xxvi.  (ed.  2)  208  This 
sort  of  drink  [coffee]  ought  not  to  be  used,  but  in  a  Physical 
way.  1775  ADAIR  Attier.  Ind.  412  Angelica  ..  is  one  of 
their  physical  greens.  1828  WALKER  1  >i<.(.,  Guaiticuw,  a 
physical  wood, 

fb.  Beneficial  to  health;   curative,  remedial; 
restorative  to  the  body,  good  (for  one's  health). 
.  Obs. 


1447  BOKENHAM  SeyttfysCRoxb.)  13,  I  cowde  as  weel  bothe 
forge  and  fyle  As  cowd  Boyce  in  hys  phisycal  consolacyoun. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  L  261  Is  Brutus  sicke?  and  is  it 
Physicall  To  walke  vnbraced,  and  sucke  vp  the  humours  Of 
the  danke  Morning  ?  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  iv.  xl.  318  They  say  moreover,  that  this  wooll..is 
phisicall  for  other  indispositions, as  for  thegowt.  1616  R,  C 
Times'  Whistle  v.  2212  With  mediocrity.. To  take  Tobacco 
thus  were  phisicall.  1/1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  113  A 
physicall  Banket  for  our  Soules. 

fc.  Of  the  nature  of  or  like  medicine  (in  taste, 
smell,  etc.) ;  as  bad  as  medicine.  Obs, 

a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Open.  (1677)  63  All  other  herbs.. give 
it  a  physical  taste.  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  5  The  Tree 
hath  a  pretty  Physical  smell  like  an  Apothecaries  Shop. 
1706  T.  BAKER  Tunbr.  Walks  \\.  i,  Wretched  hatchet-fac  d 
things  that  are  physical  to  look  at  'em. 

1 6.  In  need  of  medical  treatment,  sick ;  under 
medical  treatment.  Obs. 

1633  SHIRLEY  Witty  Fair  One  in.  iv,  What  meanes  this 
Apothecaries  shop  about  thee,  art  Physical!?  —  Bird  in 
Cage  in.  ii,  Thoulookst  dull  and  Phisicall  me  thinkes.  1761 
Rrit.  Mag.  II.  388  In  the  latter  [hospital]  are  near  300 
physical  patients,  and  about  60  chirurgical  ones. 

7.  In  special  phrases  and  collocations. 

Physical  astronomy,  that  branch  of  astronomy  which 
treats  of  the  motions,  masses,  positions,  light,  heat,  etc. 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Physical  atom:  see  quot. 
Physical  chemistry,  that  branch  of  chemistry  which 
deals  with  the  structure  of  molecules.  Physical  force, 
material  as  opposed  to  moral  force;  in  politics,  the  use  of 
armed  power,  to  effect  or  repress  political  changes ;  also 
uttrib.  Physical  geography,  that  branch  of  geography 
which  deals  with  the  natural  features  of  the  earth's  surface, 
a-,  distinct  from  its  political  divisions,  commercial  or 
historical  relations,  etc.  Physical  geology,  the  study  of 
the  formation  and  history  of  strata  and  eruptive  rocks,  apart 
from  palaeontology.  Physical  horizon:  see  HORIZON  i. 
Physical  laboratory,  a  laboratory  for  experiments  in 
physical  science.  Physical  mineralogy,  that  which 
treats  of  the  physical  properties  of  minerals,  apart  from  their 
chemical  composition.  Physical  optics,  that  branch  of 
optics  which  deal 4  with  the  properties  of  light  itself  (as  dis. 
unguulud  from  the  function  of  sight);  sometimes  restricted 
to  that  part  which  relates  to  the  undulatory  theory  and  the 
phenomena  specially  explained  by  it,  as  interference,  etc. 
Physical  point,  a  point  conceived  as  infinitely  small,  and 

et  a  portion  of  matter.  Physical  science  or  philo- 
sophy-PHYSICS.  Physical  sciences,  the  sciences  that 
treat  of  inanimate  matter,  and  of  energy  apart  from  vitality: 
opposed  to  the  biological  or  to  the  moral  sciences.  Physi- 
cal sign,  a  symptom  of  health  or  disease  ascertainable  by 
bodily  examination.  Physical  theology:  sec  THEOLOGY. 

iSK>3  A«MM  M.  CI.EHKK  Astrophysics  i  Kepler  first  specu- 
lated on  the  causes  of  celestial  movements,  and  introduced 
the  term  '  *  physical  astronomy'.  1850  DAUBENV  Atrtn, 

.  "'•.v->(ed.  a)  147  [Dumas]  proposes  to  designate  that 
description  of  molecular  groups  into  which  bodies  are 
resolved  by  hent,  'physical  at0ms.  1902  />»•/«.  Ret:  June 


1014  A  mechanism  of  ilie  atoms,  or,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called  in  Germany,  a  *physical  chemistry,  was  developing. 
1817  COBBETT  Wks.  XXXII.  362  It  was  a  combat  of  argu- 
ment, and  they  have  taken  shelter  under  the  shield  of 
•physical  force.  1840  Hoop  Up  Khint  165,  I  do  wish  our 
physical-force  men  would  hire  a  steamer  and  take  a  trip  up 
the  Rhine.  1807  J.  M'C'ARTHY  in  Daily  News  37  May  6/1 
He  was  entirely  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  rebellion  by 
ysical  force,  because  he  held.  .that  there  was  no  chance 
for  a  physical  -force  struggle.  [16*5  N.  CARPENTKR  Gtog. 
Dei.  I.  i.  (1635)  4  The  object  in  'Geographic  is  for  the  most 
part  Physicall,  consisting  of  the  parts  whereof  the  Spheare 
is  composed.  ]  1851  A.  K.  JOHNSTON  (titlA  Atlas  of  Physical 
Geography.  1866  HRANUK  &  Cox  Diit.  .fc,  etc.  II.  -<"- 
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laboratory.     1831  HRF.WSTER  Optics  vii.  66  *Physical  Optic. 
is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  physical 

Eroperties  of  light.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  343  The 
usmess  of  'physical  philosophy  is,  to  explain  external 
phenomena  with  a  view  to  their  prediction.  1845  STODDART 
Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  60/1  That  part  of 
Grammar.. is  evidently  Physical,  and  of  course  follows  the 
common  laws  of  'Physical  Science,  a  186*  BUCKLE  Misc. 
Wks,  (1872)  I.  212  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  changed  the  surface  of  physical  science.  1879  St. 
Georges  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  107  The  "physical  signs  pointed  to 
fluid  at  the  left  base,  and  to  enlargement  of  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver. 

Hence  FhysicaliBt :  see  quots. ;  Physica-lity, 
physical  condition;  also  t  humorously  as  a  title 
for  a  medical  man ;  Phy -sicalness,  the  quality  of 
being  physical. 

1858  RusiiNELLAfe/.  ff  Supemat.  i.  (1864)23  "Physicalists, 
who,  without  pretending  to  deny  Christianity,  value  them- 
selves on  finding  all  the  laws  of  obligation.. in  the  laws  of 
the  body  and  the  world.  1864  WEBSTER,  Physicalist,  one 
who  holds  that  human  thoughts  and  acts  are  determined  by 
the  physical  organization  of  man.  1593  NASHE  Four  Lett. 
Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  241  Receiue  some  notes  as 
touching  his  'phisicallity  deceased.  He  had  his  Grace  to 
be  Doctor  ere  he  died.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  \. 
ix.  131  When  we  followed  that  Medicinal  way. -we  could 
never  (by  that  kind  of  Physicallily)..  perceive  any  thing 
well  founded.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Phystcalness,  Natural- 
ness, also  Medicinalness.  1857  J.  HINTON  Let.  in  Life 
vii.  (1878)  133  The  inertness,  the  evil,  that  is  added  by  our 
physical  ness. 

Physically  (frzikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY*.] 
In  a  physical  manner  or  way. 

1.  According  to  nature  or  the  material  laws  of 
nature;  materially;  according  to  physics  or  natural 
philosophy  or  science  ;  not  intellectually,  morally, 
or  spiritually.     Physically  impossible,  impossible 
from  the  nature  or  laws  of  material  things. 

1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer,  in.  (1584)  Y  iv,  You  reason 
physically :  but  we  must  not  be  led  by  senses  in  these 
mist  cries.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  <$•  Qual.  (1667)  7  It  is 
Physically  impossible  that  it  [matter]  should  be  devoid  of 
some  Bulk  or  other,  and  some  determinate  Shape  or  other. 
1675  R.  BURIHOGGE  Causa  Dei 48  It  is  not  deni'd  Physically, 
but  Morally.  1704  SULLIVAN  I'ievj  !\&t.  1. 417  The  swelling  > 
of  the  ocean,  by  the  joint  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  ' 
is  less  physically  intelligible,  than  the  periodical  effusions  of 
the  polar  ices.  1855  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  3)  182  ' 
An  atom  or  molecule  physically  indivisible.  1855  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eug.  xii.  III.  217  It  would  be  physically  impossible 
for  many  of  them  to  surrender  themselves  in  time.  1863 
FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  n.  ix.  264  It  is  physically  impossible 
that  any  permanent  rise  in  wages  should  take  place  without 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  profits.  1870  J EVONS  Elem. 
Logic  ii.  13  Nothing  can  physically  exist  corresponding  to 
a  general  notion. 

fb.  Naturally,  essentially,  intrinsically.  Obs. 

1619  H.  BURTON  Truth**  Triumph  «;8  Justification,  .the    i 
forme  whereof  is  relatiue  and  not  physically  inherent  in  vs. 
1684  T.  HOCKIS  Gotis  Decrees  200  The  will  is  physically 
ours,  and  the  deed  is  also  ours,  but  'tis  morally  Gods.     1793 
D.  STEWART  Outl.  Mor.  Philos.  n.  ii.  i.  §  322  Not  to  demon- 
strate  that  the  soul  is  physically  and  necessarily  immortal 
to.  Practically.   Obs. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs,  Math.  450  It  is  a  Body,  though 
Physically  Round,  yet  full  of  uneven  Asperities.     1757    ; 
AKENSIDR  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  324  The  velocity  of  the  fluids,    I 
in  the  remoter  series  of  vessels,  will  be,  physically,  nothing. 

2.  As  regards  the  body;  in  body;  in  bodily  con-   j 
stitution ;  corporeally. 

c  1600  Timon  v.  iv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  87  Hee's  an  asse  logically 
and  capitally,  not  phisikallie  and  animallie.     1651  BAXTER 
Inf.  fiapt.  170  It  may  be  the  child's  Action  Morally,  and  in 
Law-sence,  when  it  is  only  the  Father's  Action  Physically.    ! 
1846  J.  E.  RYLAND  in  ?.  Fosters  Life  4-  Corr.  (1846)  II.  107    ' 
Unless  physically  disabled.    1877  A.  B.  BRUCE  Training 
Twelve  xxv.  425  Not  till  I  become  invisible  physically  shall 
I  be  visible  to  you  spiritually.    1882  MRS.  PITMAN  Mission 
L.  Greece  ff  Pal.  194  These  fellaheen  are  physically  adapted 
to  the  climate. 

f3.  Medically;  medicinally;  by  medical  rules. 

ij;8a  HF-STER  Seer.  Phiorav.  in.  cxv.  130  Then  shall  be 
finished  the  solution  of  Iron  Phisically,  the  whiche  thou 
maiest  giue  safety.  1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/'•  ff  Ao,  Physic 
208  To  make  it  a  Proverb,  Qui  Medici  vivit^  inisert  vivit, 
(i.e.)  He  that  lives  Physically,  lives  miserably.  1711  M. 
HENRY  Sober-mindedness  Wks.  1853  I.  70  Then  it  [mirth] 
must  be  used  like  a  medicine, —must  be  taken  physically. 

t  Physicary.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  PHYSIC  sb.  +  -ART    | 
B.  a.]     Medicinal  preparations ;  materia  medica. 

1610  tr.  Boccaccio's  Decameron  109  A  Quacksalver.. one 
that  deales  in  drugges  and  physicarie. 

t  Physic  garden.  Obs.  [See  PHYSIC  sb.  6, 
a.  3  :  cf.  F.  jardin  tie  pharmacie.]  A  garden  for 
the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants ;  hence,  a 
botanic  garden;  also physital garden ^  PHYSICAL  4. 


Diary  to  Oct.,  Pisa.— We  went  to  the  Colledge...To  this 
the  Physiq  Garden  lyes.  1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  63  Rare 
and  non-descript  Plants,  ..  cultivated  either  in  publick 
Physick-Gardens,  or  those  of  private  curious  Persons.  1796 
MORSE  Anier.  Geog.  II.  314  A  very  curious  physic-garden, 
which  contains  the  choicest  exotics.  1814  Hist.  Univ. 
Oxjprd\\.  241  In  1715,  John  Robinson  ..  presented  many 
curious  exotic  plants  to  toe  Physic  Garden.  1879  Handbk, 
Univ.  Oxford  59  The  Botanic  Garden,  formerly  known 
as  the  Physic  Garden,  was  founded  in  the  year  1622. 

Physician (fizi'Jan),^.  Forms:  0.3-501101621, 
4-5  -ion(e,  4  flscician,  -en,  fyciscien,  5  a*-, 
fio-,  tys-f  -isian,  -issyan,  -isyen,  -esyen,  5-6 
fysician,  visicion  ;  0.  4-5  fesician(e,  5  -isyau, 
(•on),  -sessiau,  6  -ycien,  -ysyan,  5  phesicyen, 
6-7  -yoion,  -iciou ;  7.  4-6  phisicien(e,  5  -ycien, 
5-7  -ician,  6  -ioyon,  6-7  -itian,  (-on),  -icion,  7 
phlzitian,  4-5  physioyen,  5  -ioien,  5-6  -icion. 
6  -ycyen,  (phycysayon),  6-7  physitian,  -ycyan, 
(-on),  6-  physician.  [ME.y&fV/'i9f,  a.  QF.Jfsi- 
den  (Wace  uth  c.),  f.  L.  physic-at  F. physique-. 
see  PHYSIC  and  -ICIAN.] 

•fl.  A  student  of  natural  science  or  of  physics. 

111400-50  Alexander  4363  Ne  folo^e  we  na  ficesyens,  ne 
philisophour  scolis.  As  sophistri  &  slik  thing,  to  sou  with  JH- 
pepill.  1610  WILLET  Hexapla  Dan.  30  Naturall  and 
humane  dreames,  the  interpretation  whereof  betongeth  vnto 
physicians  and  philosophers.  [1833  J.  MARTINFAU  Misc. 
(1852)  6  An  analysis  of  Dr.  Priestley's  character  as  a  theo- 
logian, a,  flfiysiiicn,  a  metaphysician.] 

2.  One  who  practises  the  healing  art,  including 
medicine  and  surgery. 

a  i**$  Ancr.  K.  370  Auli,  monie  ancren,..bet  schulden  one 
lecnen  hore  soule  mid  heorte  bireousunge  &  flesshes  pinunge, 
uorwurded  fisiciens  &  licomes  leches.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  ( Kollv 
1552  His  fisicians  he  clupede  &  suor  is  ob  anon  Bote  hii 
made  him  mid  childe  he  wolde  horn  sle  echon.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  60  Man  may  spende  al  J»at  he 
liajt  aboute  obir  fisicians.  1393  LANCL.  P.  PL  C.  xxin.  176 
A  fisician  with  a  forrede  hod.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of&sop 
in.  ii,  I  am  a  leche,  and  with  al  a  good  phesycyen.  15*6 
TINDAI.E  Luke  iv.  23  Visicion  heale  thy  silfe.  1540  Act 
32  Hen,  VIII,  c.  40  Forasmuche  as  the  science  of  phUicke 
dothe  comprehend.. the  knowledge  of  surgery  as  a  speciall 
membre  and  parte  of  the  same,  therefore  be  it  enacted  that 
anny  of  the  said  company  or  felawiship  of  Phisitions.  .may 
..exercise  the  said  science  of  Phisick  in  all  and  every  hu> 
membres  and  partes.  1541  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apofih.  278  L, 
The  physicians  dooe  not  fall  to  cuttyng,  except  all  other 
meanes  and  wayes  afore  proved.  1605  SHAKS.  Maeb,  v. 
L  82  More  needs  she  the  Diuine,  then  the  Physitian. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  17  P  7  The  anatomical  novice  .. 
styles  himself  physician,  prepares  himself  by  familiar  cruelty 
. .  to  extend  his  arts  of  torture . .  which  he  has  hitherto  tried 
upon  cats  and  dogs.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  III.  Ixxii.  128 
Physician  is  the  title  of  all  medical  practitioners  in  the 
United  States.  1875  JOWETT  Ptato(tA.  2)  III.  38  Physicians 
to  cure  the  disorders  of  which  luxury  is  the  source. 

b.  One  legally  qualified  to  practise  the  healing 
art  as  above ;  esp.  as  distinguished  from  one 
qualified  as  a  surgeon  only. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  every  medical  practitioner  is  now- 
required  to  have  a  qualification  as  Physician  and  also  as 
Surgeon ;  so  that  a  general  practitioner  usually  describes 
himself  as '  Physician  and  Surgeon  '.  The  use  of '  Physician ' 
or  'Surgeon  '  alone  usually  implies  that  the  person  so  styled 
is  in  practice  a  specialist  in  that  branch.  So  especially  with 
the  designation  *  Consulting  Physician  '. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ciritrg.  298  O  lord,  whi  is  it  so  greet 
difference  bitwixe  a  cirurgian  &  a  phisician.  1508  DUSBAR 
Lament  for  Makaris  42  Yn  medicyne  the  most  practicianis, 
Lechis,  surrigianis  &  phisicianis.  1548  UDALL  hrasm.  Par, 
Luke  Pref.  o  The  physicians  of  the  bodyes  haue  practicioners 
and  poticaries  that  dooe  mtni&tre  their  art  vnder  them.  161* 


SELDEN  T&bU-T.  (Arb.)  27  Your  President  of  the  Col  ledge 
of  Phisitians.. himself  is  no  more  than  a  Doctor  of  Physick. 
1707  CHAMBEHLAVNE  St.  Eng.  in.  550  Physicians  in  Ordinary 
to  her  Majesty's  Person.  .Apothecaries. . Cbirurgeons.  1813 
J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Injlam.  Introd.  15  It  is  from  the  separa- 
tion produced  by  these  two  decrees  (issued  by  Pope  Boniface 
the  Sixth,  and  Clement  the  Fifth,  at  Avignon],  that  we 
ought,  I  conceive,  to  date  the  true  origin  of  the  distinction 
between  physician  and  surgeon,  such  as  it  has  existed  in 
modern  times;  a  distinction  unknown  in  the  practice  of  the 
ancients.  1871  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  xviii,  To  obscure  the 
limit  between  his  own  rank  as  a  general  practitioner,  and 
that  of  the  physicians,  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  profession, 
felt  bound  to  maintain  its  various  grades.  1895  W.  ML-NK 
Life  Sir  H,  Halford  135  The  appointment  of  physician- 
extraordinary  to  the  king. 
C.  Proverbs. 

1546  J-  HEYWOOD  Prov.  n.  vii.  (1867)  67  Feed  by  measure, 
and  defie  the  physicion.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.,  Tiberius 
Ixviii.  Annot.,  Whereupon  might  arise  our  English  proverbe, 
A  foole  or  a  physilion.  i6ai  MALYNES  A  me.  Law~Merch. 
254  We  see  the  Prouerbe  to  be  true,  That  the  vnknowne 
disease  putteth  out  the  Physiiians  eye.  17*1  [««  FOOL 
*A»  id]. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  A  healer ;  one  who  cures 
moral,  spiritual,  or  political  maladies  or  infirmities. 

fwoo  MAUKDEV.  (Roxb.>  xiv.  61  Efterwardcs  he  was  a 
phisiciene  of  saules.     1548  UDALL  Eraxm.  Par.  Luke  P. 
8  b,  Woordes  and  talke  is  the  physician  of  a  mynde  beeyng 
diseased    and  sicke.       1687    NORRIS   Hymn.  <  Long  h<™ 
rititva"  ii,  I'll  trust  my  great  Physician  s  skill.     1805  &» 
/*  'inter  in  Lond.  ( 1 806)  1 1 1 . 262  Time  must  be  her  physician. 
1868  LYSCH  Rivulet  CXL.  vi,  That  thorny  cares  may  yielt 
sweet  fruits,  And  comforts  be  physicians. 


PHYSICIAN. 

4.  Comb.,  as  physician-accoucheur,  -author, 
•founder;  t  physician  finger,  the  third  or  ring- 
finger;  =  LEECH-FINGER:  cf.  FINGER  i. 

1613  tr.  Famine's  Theat.  Hon.  i.  v.  48  Rings  of  gold  are 
worne  by  noble  persons  on  the  medicinall  finger  of  the  left 
hand  called  by  the  Latines  Digit-its medicns..  .Aulus  Gellius, 
.  .declareth,  that  a  small  and  subtile  arterie . .  proceedeth  from 
the  heart,  to  beate  on  this  Physition  finger.  x8a8  D.  LE 
MARCHANT  Rep,  Claims  (o  Barony  of  Gardner  71,  I  have 
been  physician-accoucheur  since  1817.  1901  Daily  Chron. 
6  Dec.  4/4  The  regulations  which  the  physician-founder 
drew  up. 

Hence  Pliysi'cian  v.t  trans,  (a]  to  make  into  a 
physician ;  (b}  to  put  under  the  care  of  a  physician ; 
Fhysi'cianary  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  physician ; 
Physi-ciancy,  the  office  or  position  of  physician ; 
Pliysi-cianed  a.,  qualified  or  licensed  to  act  as 
a  physician;  Physi'claner  dial,  =  PHYSICIAN  2; 
Physi'ciaiiess,  a  female  physician :  also  fig. ; 
Physi-cianless  «.,  without  a  physician ;  Physi'- 
ciauly  a.,  befitting  a  physician ;  Physi'cianship 
*zphysiciancy ;  also  the  personality  of  a  physician, 

1839  G.  WILSON  Let,  in  Life  (1860)  iv.  205  The  mystic 
medicating  cap   has   not   yet  *physicianed   me.     1896   D. 
SLADEN  in  Dominion  Illnstr.  Christmas  No.,  The  travellers 
bestormed  were  straight  put  to  bed  and  physicianed.     1889 
J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  i,  He. .has  a  somewhat  family- 
*physicianary  way  of  putting  things.     x88x   Times  13  Jan. 
11/3  The  *Physiciancy  to  the  Queen  In  Ireland.     1891    N. 
MOORE  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXV.  94/2  His  assistant  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  physiciancy  till  his  formal  election 
as  physician,  .on.  .14  Oct.  1609.     1758  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to 
Mann  10  Feb.,  Dr.  Lucas,  a  *physicianed  apothecary.    1815 
MRS.  PILKINGTON  Celebrity  I.  78  *Physicioners  were  sent 
for.    1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xi,  A  man  of  much  skill  and  little 
substance,  who  practised  the  trade  of  a  physicianer.     1836- 
48   B.   D.  WALSH  Arisioph.   Clouds  i.  iv,  Brave  Thunan 
prophets,  physicianers  rare.     i66a  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Hel- 
inont's  Oriat.  171  If  nature  the  *Physitianesse  of  herself, 
can  overcome  diseases  by  her  own   ^oodnesse.     1786  H. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  More  9  Feb.,  I  might  send  for  you  as 
my  physicianess.     1888  TALMAGE  in  I'oice  (N.  Y.)  6  Sept., 
He  died  *  physician  less.    1888  J.  CLIFFORD  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
•Apr.  503  Real  knowledge  of  man  and   of  men, ..is   inde- 
scribably rich  in  *physicianly  force.     1732  FIELDING  Mock 
Doctor  viii,  I  shall  bind  his  *physiciansmp  over  to  his  good 
behaviour.    1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  251/2  A  promise 
of  succeeding  on  the  first  vacancy  to  the  physicianship  in 
ordinary.     1888  T.  WATTS   in  Athenaeum  17  Mar.    340/2 
Latham  ..was  ..  elected  to  the   physicianship   of  the  St. 
George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary. 

Physicisni  (ft  •zisiz'm),  [f.  PHYSIC  sb.  +  -ISM.] 
A  doctrine  of  physical  phenomena ;  esp.  one  which 
refers  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  including 
life  itself, to physicalor  material  forces;  materialism. 

1869  HUXLEY  Lay  Serin.,  Sci.  Aspects  Positivism  (1877) 
163  In  the  progress  of  the  species  from  savagery  to  advanced 
civilization  anthropomorphism  grows  into  theology,  and 
physicism  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  developes  into  Science.  1879 
ESCOTT  England  II.  391  Physicism,  in  its  present  shape, 
can  scarcely  hope  to  supplant  religion.  1880  GOLDW.  SMITH 
in  Atlantic  Monthly  No.  268.  204  A  probability.,  which 
physicism,  in  its  hour  of  triumph,  will  do  well  to  take  with 
it  in  its  car. 

Physicist  (fVzisist).     [f.  PHYSIC  sb.  +  -IST.] 
1 1.  One  versed  in  medical  science.  Obs.  rare. 
1716    M.   DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.   III.  Diss.   Physick  12 
Anatomists,  Naturalists,  Physicists,  Medicinists. 
2.  A  student  of  physics  (PHYSICS  2). 

1840  WHEWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Set.  Pref.  71  We  might 
perhaps  still  use  physician  as  the  equivalent  of  the  French 
Physicien . .but  probably  it  would  be  better  to  coin  anew 
word.'    Thus  we  may  say  that,,  the  Physicist  proceeds  upon 
the  ideas  of  force,  matter,  and  the  properties  of  matter.    1843 
Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  524  The  word  physicists,  where  four 
sibilant  consonants  fizz  like  a  squib.     1869    PHIPSON  tr. 
Guillemiris  Sun  (1870)  146  The  method  known  to  physicists 
as  '  spectral  analysis '. 

to.  A  student  of  nature  or  natural  science  in 
general  (cf.  PHYSICS  i). 

1858  KINGSLEY  Lett.  24  Dec.,  This  Christmas  night  is 
the  one  of  all  the  year  which  sets  a  physicist,  as  I  am,  on 
facing  the  fact  of  miracle.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr. 
in  JrnL  Geog,  Sec.  XXIX.  23  There  remained  then  for  the 
English  physicist  the  honour  of  depicting  by  an  admirable 
generalization  the  true  features  of  the  African  interior. 

o.  One  who  holds  the  theory  of  a  purely  physical 
or  material  origin  of  vital  phenomena;  a  believer 
in  physicism :  opposed  to  vitalist. 
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hitherto  succeeded   in   explaining   any  fundamental   vital 
phenomenon  upon  purely  physical  and  chemical  principles. 

Fhysicky  (fi-ziki),  a.  [f.  PHYSIC  sb.  4  +  -Y.] 
Having  the  taste,  smell,  or  other  qualities  of 
physic  or  medicine ;  influenced  by  physic. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  i.  520  note,  The  flowers  have 
a  physicky  smell.  1849  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885) 
I.  242  Dear  Sara's  letter  is  very  charming — not  at  all 
physicky.  1854  BADHAM  llalieuL  533  The  cheeses  from 
France,  in  Pliny's  day,  had  a  physicky  flavour.  1886  FF.NN 
Devon  Boys  xxx.  263  '  I  rather  like  it ',  said  Bob,  with  a 
rather  physicky  face. 

Physic-nut,  [f.  PHYSIC  sb.  4  +  NOT.]  The 
frnit  of  the  euphorbiaceous  shrub  Jatropha  Curcas 
L.  (Curcas  purganf),  of  tropical  America,  used  as 
a  purgative  ;  the  Barbadoes-  or  purging-nut ;  also 
the  plant  itself,  more  fully  physic-nut  bush  or  tree. 

Sometimes  applied  to  species  of  the  allied  genus  Croton, 
French  Physic-nut,  the  species  Jatropha  mvltifida. 


CON  fiarladasbi  They  gathered  all  the  physick 
ould.  1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  i.  71  rhysick- 
imen  call  them  are  called  here  Pineon.  1756  P. 


1657  R.  LIGON  fiar?>adi>s6j 
nuts  they  could.    1703  DAM 

Nuts  as  Seamen  call  them  are  called  here  Pineon.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  348  French  Physic  Nut.  The  plant  is 
much  raised  in  Jamaica,  and  forms  no  small  ornament  of 
their  flower-gardens.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xvi,  The 
French  Physic-nut,  with  its  hemp-like  leaves,  and  a  little 
bunch  of  red  coral  in  the  midst. 

attrib.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  115  The  physic-nut- 
tree.  This  is  generally  a  knotty  shrubby  tree.  1793  MAR. 
RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  88  The  croton  lacciferutn,  or  physic 
nut  bush,  bears  a  seed  which. .acts  as  a  powerful  emetic. 
1865  F.  SAVER  in  Fortn.  Rev.  No.  5.  617  Even  the  street 
lamps  [in  Madeira]  are  lighted  with  physic.nut  oil. 

Pnysico-  (fi'ziko),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
tpvaiKus  natural,  physical,  used  generally  as  an 
adverbial  or  adjectival  qualification  of  the  second 
element, '  physically ',  '  physical '  (see  -o  I ) ;  also, 
sometimes  expressing  any  relation,  as  simple  com- 
bination or  contact  of  the  things  or  notions  named 
in  the  two  elements  (see  -o  2).  The  following  are 
among  the  less  important  combinations : 

Phy  sico-astrono-mical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
physical  astronomy  :  see  PHYSICAL  7.  Phy  sico- 
g-eog-ra-phical  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing 
with  physical  geography.  Phy  sico-intelle  ctual 
a.,  combining  the  physical  with  the  intellectual. 
Phy  sico-lo-gic,  logic  illustrated  by  physics;  hence 
Phy  sico-lo'g-ical  u.  'i  Phy  sico-nie'dical  a., 
physical  and  medical.  Phy  sico-me-ntal  a.,  per- 
taining to  both  body  and  mind,  or  physical  and 
mental  phenomena.  Phy  sico-mira  culous  a. ,  of 
the  nature  of  a  natural  miracle.  Phy  sico-mo  r- 
phio  a.  (opposed  to  anthropomorphic),  having 
the  form  of  or  embodied  in  material  nature ;  so 
Phy:sico-mo  rpliism.  Phy^sico-philo'sophy, 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  natural  philosophy ; 
hence  Physico-philoso'phical  a.  Phy  sico- 
physiolo-gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  physics 
of  physiology.  Phy  sice-psychical  a.,  com- 
bining or  intermediate  to  the  domain  of  psychology 
and  of  physics.  f  Phy  sico-theoso-phical  a., 
belonging  at  once  to  natural  science  and  to  theo- 
sophy.  Also  PHYSICO-CHEMICAL,  etc. 

1834  Nat.  Philos.  III.  Hist.  Astron  xvi.  82/2  (Usef. 
Knowl.  Soc.)  The  *physico-astronomical  system  of  Descartes. 
1865  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  385  An  excellent  *physicogeographical 
monograph  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  1900  Westm.  Gaz. 
21  July  3/1  Long  isolation  ..  brought  about  partly  by 
physico-geographical,  partly  by  political  causes.  1840  DE 
QUINCF.Y  Style  Wks.  1862  X.  162  At  the  head  of  the  *physico- 
intellectual  pleasures,  we  find  a  second  reason  for  quarrelling 
with  the  civilisation  of  our  country.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tiw 
Introd_.,  Wks.  1760  I.  27  This  *physico-logical  scheme  of 
oratorial  receptacles  or  machines  contains  a  great  mystery. 
1689  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2468/4  A  *Physico-medicaI  Essay  con- 
cerning the  late  frequency  of  Apjjoplexies.  a  1849  POE 
Cockton  Wks.  1864  III,  461  A  tingling  'physico-mental 
exhilaration.  1870-9  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  in  Life  (1885)  I.  01 
The  physico-mental  gratification  experienced  in  piercing  the 
thin  clear  air  of  a  Highland  mountain.  1839  DE  QUINCEY 
Mod.  Suterstit.  Wks.  1862  III.  295  The  faith  in  this  order 
of  the  *physico-miraculous  is  open  alike  to  the  sceptical  and 
the  non-sceptical.  1886  A.B.  BRUCE  Mirac.  Elem.  Gosp.  \.  29 
The  ^Agnostic.. sets  up  in  his  room  a  *physicp-morphic 
divinity.  Ibid.  28  The  charge  of  anthropomorphism  is  met 
by  a  counter-charge  of  *physico-morphism.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VI.  511  In  the  pieces  of  neurons  usually 
employed  for  "physico-physiological  study,  the  wave  of  dis- 
turbance, .is  propagated  without  alteration  in  height,  length 
and  speed.  1816  BENTHAM  Chrestomathia  Wks.  1843  VIII. 
144  Purely  Psychical  or  Thelematic;  and  mixed  "Physico- 
psychical,  Anthropophysiurgic  or  Psychothelematic.  Under 
one  or  other  of  these  heads  will  all  original  sources  of  motion 
.  .be  found  to  be  comprehended.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial., 
Schol.  (1713)  565  The  Mercava  of  Ezekiel  [bears  a  triple 
meaning],  viz.  Ethico-political,  "Physico-theosophical,  and 
Literal. 

Physico-chemical  (fVzik^ke-mikal),  a.  [See 
PHYSICO-.]  Of  or  belonging  to  physical  chemistry ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  physics  and  chemistry. 

1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  i.  65  These  several  Physico- 
Chymical  operations.  1731  Hist.  Litteraria  III.  252  It 
appears  with  all  the  Parade  of  a  Physico-Chemical  Experi- 
ment. 1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  124/1  The  general 
physico-chemical  laws  that  dominate  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
185!  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  II.  420/2  Sir  John  Herschel  pro. 
posed  the  epithet  of  Actino-Chemistry  for  this  new  branch 
of  physico-chemical  science. 

So  Phy  sico-che-mist,  one  skilled  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  or  in  physical  chemistry. 

1866  Athenseum  No.  1999.  236/1  The  physico-chemist 
with  his  prism. 

Phyrsico-mathenia-tical,  a.  [See  PHY- 
sico-.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  physics  or  mixed  mathematics. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3070  The  Experiments  and  the 
Reasons  thence  deduced  for  the  Substantiality  of  light 
approach  very  near  to  a  Physico-Mathematical  evidence' 
i8oa  HELLINS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  449  Mathematical  and 
physico-mathematical  problems.  1852  J.  DAVIDSON  Pratt 
Math.  (ed.  5)  Introd.  i  The  Mixed  [Mathematics]  consist  of 
physical  subjects  investigated  and  explained  by  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  comprehend  Mechanics,  Astronomy, 
Optics,  &c.  These  are  sometimes  styled  the  Physico-Mathe- 
matical sciences. 

Phy:sico-meclia-nical,  a.  [See  PHYSICO-.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dynamics  of  natural  forces, 
or  the  mechanical  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 
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1661  BOYLE  (title)  New  Experiments  PhysicoMechanical, 
touching  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  and  its  effects.  1674 —  Excell, 
TheoL  n.  iv.  171  The  physico-mechanical  instruments  of 
working  on  nature's  and  art's  productions  being  happily 
invented.  1709  HAUKSBEF.(^*//f)  Physico- Mechanical  Experi- 
ments on  various  subjects,  containing  an  account  of  surprizing 
Phenomena  touching  Light  and  Electricity.  1860  MAURV 
Phys.  G^eog.  Sea  (Low)  v.  §  271  The  immense  physico- 
mechanical  power  of  this  agent  called  heat. 

Phy:sico-theo*logy.     [See  PHYSICO-.]     A 

theology  founded  upon  the  facts  of  nature,  and  the 
evidences  of  design  there  found ;  natural  theology. 

1712  DERHAM  (title)  Physico-Theology :  or,  a  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  from  His  Works  of 
Creation.  1776  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed.  4)  II.  603  This  is  a 
mixed  species  of  study  (when  considered  as  physico-theology). 
18*5  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft,  (1848)  I.  333,  I  more  than  fear 
the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  natural  theology,  physico- 
theology,  demonstrations  of  God  from  Nature,  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  like.  1855  BADEN  POWELL  £ss.  309 
A  physico-theology  supplies  no  such  idea  of  the  Deity  as 
can  offer  any  antecedent  contradiction  to  the  representations 
of  his  nature  and  attributes. 

So  Phy  sico-theolo'gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
natural  theology ;  Pliy:sico-tlieo'logist,  one  versed 
in  natural  theology. 

1675  BOYLE  Reconcileablen.  Reason  $  Relig.  ii,  Some 
Physico-Theological  Considerations  about  the  Possibility  of 
the  Resurrection.  1688  —  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv. 
iii.  x8«S  COLERIDGE  in  Rem.  (1836)  II.  341  The  Saturnian 
\p6voi,  vTTcpxpoytot  ..  to  which  the  elder  physico-theologists 
attributed  a  self- polarizing  power.  187^  E.  CAIRO  Philos. 
Kant  n.  xviii.  633  The  Physico- theological  argument,  the 
argument  from  design. 

Physics.  [Plural  of  PHYSIC  a.  used  sttbst., 
rendering  L.  physica  neut.  pi.,  a.  Gr.  rd  tyvotKa  lit. 
'natural  things',  the  collective  title  of  Aristotle's 
physical  treatises;  as  an  Eng.  word,  plural  in 
origin  and  form,  but  now  construed  as  a  singular : 
cf.  dynamics,  mathematics,  etc.] 

1.  Natural  science  in  general ;  in  the  older  writers 
esp.   the  Aristotelian   system   of  natural  science; 
hence,  natural  philosophy  in  the  wider  sense.   Also, 
a  treatise  on  natural  science,  as  Aristotle's  Physics. 

The  application  of  the  term  has  tended  continually  to  be 
narrowed.  It  originally  (from  Arist.)  included  the  study  of 
the  whole  of  nature  (organic  and  inorganic) ;  Locke  even 
included  spirits  (God,  angels,  etc.)  among  its  objects.  In 
the  course  of  the  i8th  cent,  it  became  limited  to  inorganic 
nature,  and  then,  by  excluding  chemistry,  it  acquired  its 
present  meaning :  see  2. 

1589  NASKE  Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  37  Neither 
is  there  almost  any  poeticall  fygment  wherein  there  is  not 
some  thing  comprehended,  taken  out.. of  the  Physicks  or 
Ethicks.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xn.  Ixxv.  (1612)313  Nor 
wanted  thear . .  that  did  relye  On  Physickes  and  on  Ethlckes, 
and.. a  God  deny.  x6ao  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  56 
Whereof  someare  contemplatiue,asMathematikes,  Physikes, 
Metaphysikes.  1656  tr.  Hobbes]  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  38&t 
I  have  given  to  this  part  the  title  of  Physics,  or  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Nature.  1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  n.  iv.  170 
That  great  Restorer  of  Physicks,  the  illustrious  Verulam. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn,  I,  Physicks^  or  Natural 
Philosophy,  is  the  Speculative  Knowledge  of  all  Natural 
Bodies  (and  Mr.  Lock  thinks,  That  God,  Angels,  Spirits  &c. 
which  usually  are  accounted  as  the  Subject  of  Metaphysicks, 
should  come  into  this  Science),  and  of  their  proper  Natures, 
Constitutions,  Powers,  and  Operations.  1710  J.  CLARKE 
Rohanlt's  Nat.  Phil.  i.  i.  1756-83 1  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  iii. 
§  38  [Aristotle's]  Physicks  contain  many  useful  observa- 
tions, particularly  his  history  of  animals.  1800  Med.  Jrnl. 
III.  181  If  we  consider  medicine  as  a  science,  or  as  a  system 
of  rules,  it.. forms  a  principal  department  of  physics,  or 
experimental  philosophy.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  <$•  Met. 
Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  II.  645/1  Then  arose.. 
Roger  Bacon,  and  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics 
generally  became  as  much  the  studies  of  Christians  as  they 
had  already  been  of  the  Mahometans.  1858  MAYNE^JT/^. 
Lex.)  Physics,  term  for  that  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  the  qualities  which  beings  derive  from  birth,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  acquired  from  art — of  the  whole 
mass  of  beings  comprising  the  universe — and  of  the  laws 
which  govern  those  beings;  natural  philosophy. 

2.  In  current  usage,  restricted  to  The  science,  or 
group   of  sciences,  treating   of  the  properties  of 
matter  and  energy,  or  of  the  action  of  the  different 
forms  of  energy  on  matter  in  general  (excluding 
Chemistry,  which  deals  specifically  with  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  matter,  and  Biology,  which  deals  with 
vital  energy).     See  quots.  1900. 

Physics  is  divided  into  general  physics,  dealing  with  the 
general  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature  (dynamics,  mole- 
cular physics,  physics  of  the  ether,  etc.),  and  applied physics^ 
dealing  with  special  phenomena  (astronomy,  meteorology, 
terrestrial  magnetism,  etc.).  There  is  a  tendency  now  to 
restrict  the  word  to  the  former  group. 

1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  Auth.  Pref.  2  The  Celestial 
Physics,  or  Physical  Astronomy,  hath  . .  the  preference  in 
Dignity  of  all  Enquiries  into  Nature  whatever.  1834  MRS. 
SOMERVILLE  Conne.v,  Phys.  Sc.  xxxii.  (1849)  361  These 
motions  come  under  the  same  laws  of  dynamics  and  analysis 
as  any  other  branch  of  physics.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  ix. 
272  M.  Agassiz  is  a  naturalist,  and  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  but  little  attention  to  the  study  of  physics.  1892 
G.  F.  BARKER  Physics  i.  §  8.  6  Physics  regards  matter  soiely 
as  the  vehicle  of  energy.. physics  may  be  regarded  as  the 
science  of  energy,  precisely  as  chemistry  may  be  regarded 
as  the  science  of  matter.  1900  J.  B.  STALLO  Concepts  <y  The. 
Mod.  Physics  (ed.  4)  27  The  science  of  physics,  in  addition 
to  the  general  laws  of  dynamics  and  their  application  to  the 
interaction  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  embraces 
the  theory  of  those  agents  which  were  formerly  designated 
as  imponderables— light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc. ; 
and  all  these  are  now  treated  as  forms  of  motion,  as  different 
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manifestations  of  the  same  fundamental  energy.  1900  W. 
WATSON  Tt-ttbk.  i'hysics  2  We  are  led  lo  define  Physics  in 
its  most  general  aspect  as  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of 
matter  and  energy.  It  is,  however,  usual,  .to  exclude  the 
discussion  of  those  properties  of  matter  which  depend  simply 
on  the  nature  of  the  dilTerent  forms  of  matter  (Chemistry), 
as  also  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy  as  related  to 
living  things  (Biology).  The  line  of  demarcation  separating 
Physics  and  Chemistry  has  never  been  very  clear,  and  of 
late  years  has  practically  vanished. 

t  3.  The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  medicine. 
06s.  rare. 

1616  K.  HARRIS  Hezekiah's  Recovery  (1630)  33  For  the 
second,  Health:  great  Salomon  hath  written  a  Physicks 
for  us.  1785  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  467  When  college 
education  is  done  with  .  .he  must  cast  his  eyes  (for  America) 
either  on  Law  or  Physics. 

Physiform  (fai-sif^m),  a.  Zool.  [f.  PHYSA  + 
-K  HIM.]  Having  the  form  of  the  gastropod  PHYSA. 

fPhysiner,  a  corrupt  or  erroneous  form  of 
PHYSICIANER  :  cf.  PHYSION. 

1616  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Pafcrs  (1886)  I.  100  Lent 
Mr.  Shea  of  Kilkenny  the  phislner  iiij'1  x". 

Physio-  (frzio),  combining  element,  represent- 
ing Or.  ipvato-,  f.  <pvais  nature,  as  in  tpvatoyvuifuuv 
'  judging  of  a  man's  nature  ',  <f>vato\uyoi  discoursing 
upon  nature,  <j>vaioaKOirtiv  to  observe  nature;  used 
as  a  formative  with  the  sense  'nature'  or  'natural', 
as  in  PHYSIOCRACY,  PHYSIOGNOMY,  PHYSIOGRAPHY, 
PHYSIOLOGY,  etc.  ;  also  in  the  following  less  impor- 
tant compounds  (in  some  of  which  it  is  treated  as 
an  abbreviation  oi  physiology  or  physiological)  : 

Phy  sio-che  mical  a.,  pertaining  to  physiological 
chemistry.  tPhysiogly'phic  [after  hieroglyphic] 
(see  quot.).  Pliy  siogrio'stic,  Physio'gnosy  [Gr. 
•ypfiffis  knowledge]  (seeqnots.).  Phy  siome'clical- 
i»m,  the  system  of  '  natural  '  medicine  which  uses 
vegetable  drugs,  only  discarding  those  which  are 
poisonous  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  ;  so  Phy  siome  dical 
a.;  Phy  siome-dicalist.  Phy  siopa'thic  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  physiopathy.  Phy  siopatho- 
lo-gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pathological 
state  influenced  by  physiology.  Physio-pathy 
[Gr.-rra0€ia,  f.Traflos  suffering]  (seequot.).  Physio  - 
philist  [Gr.  dxXeiV  to  love],  a  lover  or  student  of 
nature.  Physiophy  ly  [see  PHYLUM]  (seequot.). 
Phy:siopla/stic  a.,  formed  by  nature.  Phy'- 
siosco  pe  [Gr.  -aK&itos  viewing]  (see  quot.  1846). 
Physio-scopy,  the  rendering  of  the  physical  ap- 
pearances and  conditions  in  a  painting.  Phy  - 
sio-sociolo-gical  a.,  combining  physiology  and 
sociology.  Physio'sophy  [Gr.  atxpia  wisdom], 
an  assumption  of  knowledge  of  nature  ;  hence 
Phy  sioso-phio  a.  Phy  siotype,  a  process  for 
taking  an  impression  direct  from  a  flat  object,  on 
prepared  paper  ;  also  an  image  made  by  such  pro- 
cess. Fhysioty^py,  printing  from  plates  made  by 
various  processes  direct  from  natural  objects; 
nature-printing. 

1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkal.  5  The  presence  of  the 
alkaloid  might  be  owing  to  "physio-chemical  action  after 
death.  1844  UPTON  Physioglyphics  101  In  a  literal  hiero- 
glyphic, therefore,  or  what  I  shall  now  more  aptly  term 
a  "physioglyphic,  no  name  must  be  involved.  1635  PERSON 
Varieties  n.  60  The  Meteorologians  answer  not  so  fully 
satisfactorie  as  theirs,  who  treate  of  spiiits,  whom  1  may 
well  call  "Physiognosticks.  1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  App., 
Wks.  is(;  VIII.  284  Natural  History,  .which,  .may  more 
aptly  and  expressively,  it  should  seem,  be  designated  by  the 
term  *  Physiognosy.  1880  C.  A.  CUTTER  ClassTf.  Nat.  Sc.  in 
Library  7r«/.  June,  A  similar  word,  Fysiognpsy  ..  supplies 
a  name  which  was  wanted  for  the  natural  sciences  collec- 
tively. 1885  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XXIII.  226  It 
should  consist  of  three  parts  or  sections,  first  Statical  Geognosy 
or  Physiognosy.  1800  COLERIDGE  in  C.  K.  Paul  W.  Godwin 
(18761  II.  3  Your  poetic  and  'Physiopathic  feelings.  1897 
Alloutt's  Syst.  fried.  HI.  777  We  cannot  even  say  if  it.. 
be  of  a 
1858  P. 
patholog 
inherited. 


.  3     our  poec  an  ysopac     eng.     197 

utt's  Syst.  fried.  HI.  777  We  cannot  even  say  if  it.. 
f  a  *physio-pathological  character,  or  a  specific  germ. 
P.    MANSON   Trap.   Dis.   xxvi.  413  Certain   physio- 
pathological  qualities  predisposing  to  the  disease  may  be 
inherited.     1797-1803  FOSTER  in  Life  ft  Corr.  (1846)  I.  212 
What  may  be  callea  "physiopathy,  a  faculty  of  pervading 
all  nature  with  one's  own  being.     1804  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to 
R,  Sharp  (1895)  448,  I  have  met  with  several  genuine  Philo- 
logists, Philonoists,  *Physiophilists,keen  hunters  after  know- 


, , 

ledge  and  science. 


. 

Physiophyly.    The  t 

history  of  the  palreontological  development  of  vital  activities. 
1811-3!  BENTHAM  Logic  App.,  Wks.  1843  VIII.  284/1  In  their 

physioplastic  stale,  in  the  state  in  which,  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  natuie,they[bodiesl  are  found  in  the  bosom  of  nature. 
1846  JOVCE  Sci.  Dial..  Of  tics  .xxii.  332  What  is  the  opaque 


tr.  Haeckets  Evol.  Man  I.  i.  24 
history  of  the  functions,  or  the 


lenses,  and  so  onward  to  the  screen. ..The  *physioscope  is 

ic  same  instrument,  employed  to  depict '  the  human  face ' . . 

n  colossal  dimensions  upon  the  screen.     Cl86e  I.  WVLDE 

in  Lire.  Sc.  I.  64/2  The  physioscope  is  a  modification  of 

iagic  lantern.     1886-94  H.  SPENCER  Autotiog.  II.  xlvi. 

3  *"/'>  Under  '  "physioscopy '  I  propose  to  include  the 

ndermg  of  the  phenomena  of  linear  perspective,  of  aerial 

perspective,  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  colour  in  so  far  as  it 

determined  not  by  artistic  choice,  but  by  natural  condi- 

lons.     1004  ll'fstm.  C,az.  29  June  2/1  The  average  medical 

man  cannot  afford  the  leisure  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 

physio-sociological   problems   that    lie   in  liis  path.     1886 

UUNTBM  \nEncycL  Brit.  XX.  437/1  Morphological  facts  are 

entnely  superseded  by  famiful  ideas  of  the  vaguest  kind  of 

Vol.  VII. 
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•physiosophy.  1904  Daily  Nrti's  23  June  n  A  remarkable 
invention  is.. called  'The  "Physiotype '.  A  leaf,  piece  of 
lace,  or  other  flat  object  is  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  prepared 
paper,  but  there  is  no  visible  mark  made ;  the  paper  then 
has  a  powder.,  brushed  over  it, and  the  structure  of  the  leaf 
or  the  pattern  of  the  lace  immediately  appears  in  black. 

Fhysiocracy  (fizip  krasi).  [ad.  F.  physio- 
cratie  (1767  in  Hatz.-Dann.)  :  see  PHYSIO-  and 
-CKACY.]  Government  according  to  natural  order ; 
spec,  the  doctrine  of  the  physiocrats. 

1875  Conttmf.  Rev.  XXV.  882  The  doctrine  that  all  wealth 
is  formed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  globe  may  be  called 
Physiocracy.  189$  L  F.  WARD  in  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  304 
If  we  had  a  pure  physiocracy  or  government  of  nature,  such 
as  prevails  among  wild  animals. 

Physiocrat  (frzi^kraet).  Also  in  Fr.  form 
-orate,  [a.  F.  physiocrate,  f.  physiocratie :  see 
prec.  and  -CRAT.]  One  of  a  school  of  political 
economists  founded  by  Franfois  Quesnay  in  France 
in  the  1 8th  c. ;  they  maintained  that  society  should 
be  governed  according  to  an  inherent  natural 
order,  that  the  soil  is  the  sole  source  of  wealth 
and  the  only  proper  object  of  taxation,  and  that 
security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry  and 
exchange  are  essential :  •—  ECONOMIST  4  c. 

1798  W7  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  V.  352  About  the  year 
r774,  the  philosophic  sect  of  Physiocrates  was  already 
organized  into  a  political  body.  1804  —  in  Crit.  Rei*.  Ser. 
Hi.  I.  21  The  only  merit  of  the  economistes,  or  physiocrates, 
consists  in  arguing  well  against  legal  interference,  and  legal 
restraint.  1896  .-/  tlienseum  ig  Sept.  390  Questions . .  as  to  the 
relation  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  physiocrats. 

Physiocratie  (fi-zu>krse-tik),  a.  [f.  as  PHYSIO- 
CRAT -t-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  physiocracy  or 
the  physiocrats. 

1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  324  Much  is  said  of  the 
theory  of  the  physiocratie  sect.  1888  W.  L.  COURTNEY  J.  S. 
Mill  96  The  physiocratic  theory  begins  with  the  idea  of  a 
Jits  Naturae,  a  simple.. and  beneficial  code  established  by 
Nature. 

So  f  Physiocra-tical  a.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1791  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  141  The  teconomistcs,  jn 
their  writings,  speak  much  of  an  experiment  he  made  in 
their  Physiocratical  rubbish. 

Physiocratism  (fizip'kratiz'm).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ISM.]  1.  =  PHYSIOCRACY.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  In  Kant's  use,  The  doctrine  that  all  causality 
is  dependent  on  nature. 

Physiog,  humorous  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
PHYSIOGNOMY  (sense  3). 

1865  E.  C  CLAYTON  Cruel  Fortune  I.  145  Glad  to  behold 
your  distinguished  physiog. 

Physioge'nesis.  Bid.  [f.  as  next  +  Gr. 
fivtats  GENESIS.]  =  next,  b. 

1887  COPE  Primary  Factors  Org.  Evol.  488  Changes  may 
be  effected  in  the  weight,  colour,  and  in  functional  capacity 
by  temperature,  humidity,  food,  &c.,  thus  exhibiting  physio- 
genesis. 

Hence  Phy  siog-ene  Uo  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
physiogenesis. 

Physiogeny  (fizifdgJhi).  [ad.  mod.L.  phy- 
siogenia,  i.  Gr.  <j>vaio-  PHYSIO-  +  -yivda  -GENY. 
Cf.  GtT.plysiogenie.']  fa.  The  genesis  of  natural 
bodies.  Obs.  b.  Biol.  The  genesis  of  vital  func- 
tions ;  the  development  or  evolution  of  the  func- 
tions of  living  organisms,  which  are  the  province 
of  physiology  ;  the  science  or  history  of  this. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Physiogenia,  term  for  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  according  to  Rumpf,  of  the  formation  of 
bodies  from  original  elements :  physiogeny.  1879  tr. 
Haetkets  Evol.  Man  I.  24  Physiogeny,  the  germ-history^  of 
the  functions,  or  the  history  of  the  development  of  vital 
activities  in  the  individual.  Ibid.  II.  461  So  will  Physio- 
geny.. make  a  true  recognition  of  functions  possible,  by 
discovering  their  historic  evolution. 

Hence  Physiogenic  (-d^fnik)  a.,  of  the  nature 
of  physiogeny. 

t Physio'gnomer.    Obs.     Forms:  6  flsno- 
mier,  phisnamour,    phisiognoraier,    -yer,    7 
physiognomer.       [f.    PHYSIOGNOMY  4-  -KRl;    cf. 
astronomy,  astronomer!]   =  PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

01500  P.JOHNSTON  ThreDeidPollis  42  This  questiounquha 
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Arte  and  profession  of  Phisiognomyers.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  n.  (1625)  55  When  a  Phisiognomer  by  chance., 
came  into  the  forum  of  Athens,  he  declared  by  the  view  of 
diuers  metis  faces,  the  diuersity  of  their  conditions.  1656 
H.  MORE  Enthns.  Tri.  35  That  Sanguine  was  the  Com- 
plexion of  David  George,  the  foregoing  description  of  his 
person  will  probably  intimate  to  any  Physiognomer.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Physiognomer  or  Physiognomist. 

Physiognomic  (fi'zi<jgnfvmik,  fi  zionc'mik),  a. 
(st>.)  [ad.  late  L.  physiognSmic-us  (Fulgentins, 
c  550),  corruption  of  Gr.  tpvauryvcanonK-os,  f.  <pv- 
aioffaiffovia:  see  PHYSIOGNOMY  and  -1C.  In  OF. 
physionomique  (isthc.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  in  mod. 
F.  physiognomonique  (Diet.  Trtvoux  1732).] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  physiognomy ;  relating  to  the 
face  or  form  as  indicating  character ;  characteristic. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Physiognomic,  drawn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  face  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  II.  xxii.  166 
The  very  spiiit  which  gives  the  physiognomic  expiession  to 
all  the  works  of  nature.  1856  KINOSLEY  Lett.  26  Feb.,  It  is 
sad  to  see  how  much  faults  of  character  seem  to  depend 


PHYSIOONOMONICAL. 

on  physiognomic  defects.  1866  Contemp.  Rev.  IX.  75 
Currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  physiognomic  of 
the  atmosphere  he  lives  in. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  skilled  in  physiognomy ; 
'conversant  in  contemplation  of  the  face'  (J.). 

'755  in  JOHNSON.    1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Ran.  (1836)  I. 
146  There  is  great  physiognomic  tact  in  Sterne.      1885 
COUPLAND  Spirit  Goethe's  Faust  i.  n  Such  physiognomic 
science  [is]  lighter  than  a  water-bug. 
B.  sb.(\npl.)    Seeqnots. 

[1693  tr.  Blancard"s  Phyt.  Diet.  (ed.  1\  Physiofnomica, 
Signs  whereby  we  conjecture  something  by  the  Countenance.) 
1704  I.  HARRIS  l.ex.  Tethn.  I,  Phytiognomiclts,..*  Term 
used  By  some  Physicians  and  Naturalists  for  such  Signs  as 
are  taken  from  the  Countenance  of  Persons,  to  judge  of 
their  Dispositions  and  Temper.  1717-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
1828  in  WEBSTER,  and  in  later  Diets. 

Physiogno  mical,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  dealing  with,  or  skilled  in  phy- 
siognomy ;  indicative  of  character. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawicrs  Log.  i.  viii.  43  b,  Divers  physio- 
nomicall  conjectures,  as  that  of  Martial).  Crine  ntoer,  niger 
ore,  brrvis  fede.  1644  Bl'LwEK  Chirtl.  72  Hence  Physic- 
gnomicall  Philosophers . .  doe  easily  discerne  the  differences. 
1830  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /.III.  vi.  113  Had  the  physiognomical 
predicter  examined  the  two  portraits  . .  he  might  have 
augured  a  happier  fate.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1858)  264 
All  that  a  man  does  is  physiognomical  of  him. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  face  or  form  (properly) 
as  an  index  of  character,  but  often  used  simply  in 
reference  to  personal  appearance.     (In  quot.  1815 
earlier  term  for  phrenological!) 

1811  LAMB  Danger  Confound.  Mor.iv.  Personal  De/ermity, 
To  distinguish  between  that  physiognomical  deformity  which 
1  am  willing  to  grant  always  accompanies  crime,  and  mere 
physical  ugliness.  i8l<  R.  H.  in  Examiner  28  Dec.  828/1 
The  analogy .. that  appears  between  the  physiognomical 
and  intellectual  . .  character.  1815  (title)  The  Physio- 
gnomical System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  founded  on  an 
..Examination  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general,  and  of 
the  Brain  in  particular,  [transl.  of  French  ed.  iSio.J  1861 
Times  16  Oct.,  Certain  original  physiognomical  types 
peculiar  to  himself. 

Hence  Physioffno'mically  adv.,  in  a  physiogno- 
mical manner ;  according  to  the  rules  of  physio- 
gnomy ;  as  regards  characteristic  features. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  640  The  one  and  other  are 
I  thus  Physiognomically  described  by  the  Poet.  1797  COLE- 
RIDGE wits.  (1893)  p.  xxxiv.  note,  My  eyes,  eyebrows,  and 
.  forehead  are  physiognomically  good.  1854  Black™.  Mag, 
i  LXXVI.  521  County  differed  from  county  physiognomically. 
i88a  Academy  14  Jan.  24/3  A  charmingly  etched  and  evi- 
dently characteristic  portrait  . .  confirms  physiognomically 
the  popular  estimate  of  his  character. 

Physiognomist  (nzif>'gn6mist,-pTi6mist).  [a. 
OF.  physionomiste  (1557  in  Godef.  Compl.'},  f. 
physionomie:  see  -1ST.]  One  skilled  in  physio- 
gnomy ;  one  who  reads  character  or  disposition 
(or,  formerly,  professed  to  foretell  destiny)  from 
the  face. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  c  iv,  The  Anatomistes  will  restore 
to  you,  some  part :  The  Physiognomistes,  some.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  x.  539  A  certaine  Physiognomist  or 
teller  of  fortune.  1788  REID  Active  Powers  IL  in.  540  The 
physiognomist  saw,  in  the  features  of  Socrates,  the  signa* 
tures  of  many  bad  dispositions.  1801  MAR.  EDCEWORTH 
Moral  T.  (1816)  1.  xv.  123  By  no  means  a  good  physio- 
gnomist, much  less  a  good  judge  of  character.  1865  DICKENS 
Afut.  Fr.  I.  ix,  Her  remarkable  powers  as  a  physiognomist. 

Hence  t  Phy siogiiomi'stic,  -leal  aJjs. ,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  physiognomist  ;  -f  Phy»io  g-no- 
mlrtry,  the  art  or  trade  of  the  physiognomist. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.  §  98  To  be  seen  with  Physiogno- 
misticall  corporall  eyes.  1708  Brit.  Afollo  No.  66.  2/1  We 
may  include  Palmistry,  Physiognomistry,  etc. 

Physio'gnomize,  v.  [f.  PHYSIOGNOMY  +  -IZK.] 

1.  trans.  To  examine  or  study  physiognomically ; 
to  deduce  the  character  of  from  physiognomy. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philoi.  ix.  (1701)  372/1  Before  he  had 
physiognomized  the  man  what  he  were.  1796  SOUTHEY  Let. 
to  G.  C.  Bedford  n  Feb.  in  Life  (1849)  I.  269, 1  defy  you  or 
Mr.  Shandy  to  physiognomise  that  man's  name  rightly. 
1809  —  Lett.  (1856)  II.  173  That  good  lady  who,  as  you  re- 
member, physiognomised  me  so  luckily  for  *  a  man  of  sorrow 
and  acquainted  with  woe '. 

1 2.  To  assume  the  physiognomy  or  characteristic 
appearance  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  b  j  b,  Archangel  physiogno- 
mismg  the  fingers.  Ibid,  b  ij,  Divers  plants  physiognomize 
the  horns  of  Beasts,  as  Cornop,  Plaintain. 

Physiognomonic  (fizi<>:gn<7in{>-nik),  a.  (si.) 
rare.  [ad.  med.L.  physiogn8menit-us,  a.  Gr. 
<pvaioyvo>i,ioi>ue6s  adj. ,  f.  tpvaiofvoinovia :  see  PHYSIO- 
GNOMY and  -1C.  In  F.  physiognomonique]  The 
etymologically  correct  form  for  PHYSIOGNOMIC. 
> 


Sterne  iv.  118  the  chapter  b  concluded  by  the  physiogno- 
monic  doctrine  of  the  nose.  1858  MAVNB  Expos.  Lex., 
Physiognfmonica, .  .physiognomonics.  \9y$\nSyd.Soc.  Lex. 

Physiognomonical  (fizifgnomc-nikal),  a. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Etymo- 
logical form  for  PHYSIOGNOMICAL. 

1668  G  C  in  H.  More's  Div.  Dial.  Pref.  (1713)  6  In  the 
Character  of  which  Person  the  Dramatist  seems  to  ha 
been  judicious  even  to  Physiognomonical  Curiosity.  1737 
FIELDING  Tom  Thumb  (ed.  j)  Pref.,  Affirmed  by  our  Eng- 
lish Physiognominical  writers.  1805  T.  HOLCROFT  frran 
!££</«  II.  114  Not  having  yet  completed  my  course  of 
Physiognomonical  experiments.  1814  flat.  Mat-  „  .' 1 
305  Demonstrative  Course  of  Lectures  on  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim's  Physiognomonical  System. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Physiognomy  (fizifgnomi,  -^'nomi).  Forms  :    | 
see  below.     [ME.  fisnomye,fis-,  phisonomye^  etc., 
a.  OF.  (i3thc.)  fiz-t  phis-,  phizonomie,  -anomie,    | 
in    mod.F.    physionomie  =  Pr.   phizonomia,    Sp. 
fisonomia,  Pg.  physionomia,  It.  fisto-,  fisonomia, 
ad.  mt&.l;.  phisonotnia,  physionomia^  *phy$iogno- 
mia,  ad.  Gr.  {pvatoyvoj^ovia  the  judging  of  a  man's 
nature  (by  his  features),  f.  <j>vai$  nature  (PHYSIO-) 

+  yvwuwv,  yvojpov-  judge,  interpreter :  wrongly 
written  tpvo-ioyvoju'ta  in  Stob.  Eel.  (Liddell  and 
Scott),  whence  the  med.L.  form.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  word  shows  contraction  in  all  the  Romanic 
langs.,  and  still  more  in  Eng.,  where  in  vulgar  use 
it  has  even  been  abridged  to  physiog.,  phizog.,  and 
phiz*  The  pronunciation  (nzifJ'nomi)  which  formerly 
prevailed  (see  A.  7,  quots.  1783,  1840)  is  now 
somewhat  old-fashioned.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  4-5fysnomye,  -namye,  fyss-,  5-6  fisnamy, 
phis-,  physnomie,  5-7  -nomy,  6  phis-,  phys-, 
fis-,  fys,  fiz-,  -nomy,  -namy  (-ye,  -ie),  phis- 
iiami,  (-norn,  physnome),  6-7  (9)  visnomy, 
-ie,  7  fisnomie. 

la  1400  A -forte  Arth,  1114  He  feyed  his  fysnamye  with  his 
foule  hondez.  1450-80  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.  38  The  mervelous 
science  of  ffysnornye.  0470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  xiii. 
{Frog  Sf  Mouse)  viii,  Ane  thrawart  will,  ane  thrawin  phis- 
nomy.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  2765  His  fysnamy 
restaured  to  his  kynde  agayne.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Mark  ix.  3  His  face,  whiche  before  seemed  not  to 
diffre  from  the  common  phisnami  of  others,  shone  as  brighte 
as  the  sunne.  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Flytmgw.  Polwart  490 
With  flirting  and  flyring,  their  physnome  they  flype.  ei  1652 
BROMF,  Love-sick  Court  v.  i,  I  can  read  guilty  lines  Palpably 
on  this  villans  visnomy.  1660  J.  S.  Andromaiia  iv.  v.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  253  If  he  have  not  rogue  writ  in  great 
letters  in  *s  face,  I  have  no  physnomy.  [1822  LAMB  EHa 
Ser.  I.  Distant  Corr.  (1823)  245  A  pun  is  reflected  from 
a  friend's  face  as  from  a  mirror.  Who  would  consult  his 
sweet  visnomy,  if  the  polished  surface  were  two  or  three 
minutes,  .in  giving  back  its  copy?] 

/3.  4-6  phisonomie,  5  phiso-,  phizo-,  physo- 
nomye,  (physynomye,  fysenamye),  6  vysona- 
my,  visenomy,  6-7  phisognomie,  -y,  7  -grainy. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  5  Thou  scholdest  be  Phisonomie 
Be  schapen  to  that  maladie  Of  lovedrunke.  r  1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  1072  The  childe  couthe  of  fysenamye  That  he  saw 
evyl  with  hys  eye.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  I.  x.  27  By 
the  phizonomye  of  y8  yongmen.  .they  knowe  whiche  were 
moost  able.  1532  TINDALE  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  127  The 
false  prophets  do  well  to  paint  God  after  the  likeness  of 
their  own  visenomy.  1:1562  G.  CAVENDISH  IVolsey  (1893) 
33  A  dosyn  of  other  maskers,,  .with  visors  of  good  propor- 
cion  of  vysonamy,  1642  S.  W.  Parl.  Vind.  agst,  Pr, 
Rupert  3  Not  new  in  Phisognomy.  1678  W.  STROTHER  in 
Lauderdale  Papers  (1885)  III.  xciii.  161  We  think  Welsh 
was  amongst  them,  by  the  discription  of  his  phisogminy. 

7.  6-  physiognomy,  (6  phisiouomie,  visio- 
nogmi,  6-7  phisio-,  physiognomie,  6-8 
phisio-,  7  visiognomy). 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa^s  Van.  Artes 50  b,  Physiogno- 
mic . .  doth  presume  that  shee  is  able  to  finde  out . .  by  vewing 
of  the  whole  bodie,  the  dispositions  of  the  minde  and  body. 
1660  A .  Durer  Revived  2  The  Visiognomy  or  Circumference 
of  a  Face.  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs,  Thrale  21  Oct., 
Physiognomy,  as  it  is  a  Greek  word,  ought  to  sound  the  G; 
but.  .G,  I  think,  is  sounded  in  formal,  and  sunk  in  familiar 
language.  1840  A.  R.  WEBSTER  Oxf.  Songs,  Town  fy  Gown, 
You'll  find  it  bad  economy  To  carry  home  a  tattered  gown 
and  battered  physiognomy. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  1.  The  art  of  judging  character  and  disposi- 
tion from  the  features  of  the  face  or  the  form  and 
lineaments  of  the  body  generally. 

1390  [see  A.  ft],  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  219 
One  lyght  manere  and  general  of  Phisnomye  is  to  deme 
vertues  and  maneris  of  man  aftyr  the  conpleccion.  c  1450 
Lvpo.  &  BURGH  Secrees  2467  The  excellent  science.  .1  mene 
phisonomye,  Be  which  thou  shall.. knowe  disposicion  in 
ech  degree  and  signe,  Of  al  thy  peple.  1591  GREENE  Farew. 
J[W//*_Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  327,  I  haue  not.. such  assured 
sight  in  Phisognomie,  as  I  dare  auouch  it  for  truth.  1638 
R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  19  The  reputation 
of  my  skill  in  Physnomie  and  Prognosticating,  a  1720 
SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  60  An  illustrious 
exception  to  all  the  common  rules  of  Physiognomy.  1853 
C.  BRONTE  Villette  vii.  (1876)  60,  I  want  your  opinion.  We 
know  your  skill  in  physiognomy. ..  Read  that  countenance. 
t  b.  transf.  A  judging  of  the  form  of  a  living 
body  from  the  skeleton.  Obs. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  ii.  30  Since  Bones  afford  . . 
Figure  unto  the  Body,  it  is  no  impossible  Physiognomy  to 
conjecture  at  Fleshy  Appendencies. 

-j*  2.  The  foretelling  of  destiny  or  future  fortune 
from  the  features  and  lines  of  the  face,  etc. ;  the 
fortune  so  foretold  :  loosely,  fortune  foretold  (or 
character  divined)  by  astrology.  Obs. 

1531  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  §  4  Physyke,  Physnamye, 
PaTmestrye  or  other  craftye  scyences  wherby  they  beare  the 
people  in  hande  that  they  can  tell  theire  destenyes  deceases 
&  fortunes.  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  x.  (1877)  i.  220 
Roges . .  practisers  of  physiognomie  and  palmestrie,  tellers  of 
fortunes  [etc.].  1589  NASHE  Martins^  Months  Mind  Ep. 
Ded.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  146  For  that  it  seemeth  you  have 
some  skill  in  Astrologie,.  .let  vs  haue  a  glimpse  at  the  least 
of  the  fooles  phisnomies.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  242 
According  to  my  little  skill  in  Physiognomy,  I  hope  Tie  may 
live  yet  many  a  yeer. 

II.  3.    The   face   or  countenance,   especially 
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viewed  as  an  index  to  the  mind  and  character; 
expression  of  face ;  also,  the  general  cast  of  features, 
type  of  face  (of  a  race) ;  vulgarly,  the  face  or 
countenance  (formerly  very  common,  esp.  in  the  a 
form,  now  rare). 

c  1400  Beryn  31961  I  knowe  wele  by  thy  fisnamy,  thy  kynd 
it  were  to  stele.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  \.  iv. 
39  Dyuers  peoples  of  sondry  phisonomy  and  shape.  1575 
G.  HARVEY  Z-c^r-At.  (Camden)  98  Eies  glauncinge,  fisnamy 
smirkinge.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iii.  I.  ii.  (1651)  605 
She  did  abhorre  her  husbands  phisnomy.  1623-33  FLETCHER 
&  SHIRLEY  Night-Walker  v.  i,  I  haue  seen  that  physiognomy : 
Were  you  never  in  prison?  a  1718  ROWE  Ritcr  ii.  i,  That 
Blow  upon  your  Forehead  has  decompos'd  your  Phisipgnomy 
strangely.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  I.  ii.  8  The 
grace  which  that  people  call  Physiognomy,  and  we  may  call 
Expression.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  AOtfWkt.  (Bohn) 
II.  21  Each  religious  sect  has  its  physiognomy.  The  Metho- 
dists have  acquired  a  face;  the  Quakers,  a  face;  the  nuns, 
a  face.  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkty  II.  305  The  distinctive 
Greek  physiognomy  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 

fb.  A  representation  of  a  face ;  a  portrait.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  339/2  pure  lord..toke  fro  the 
payntour  a  lynnen  clothe  and  set  it  upon  his  vysage  and 
enprynted  the  very  physonomye  of  his  vysage  therin.  1587 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  52  note,  One  little  Flower 
of  gold  with  a  frogg  thereon,  and  therein  Mounsier  his  phis, 
namye.  1603  H.  CROSSE  Verities  Cotimnv.  (1878)  130  Apelles 
would  not  loose  a  day  without  shadowing  a  phisnomie. 

4.  transf.  The  general  appearance  or  external 
features  of  anything  material ;  e.  g.  the  contour  or 
configuration  of  a  country. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  7  Efestides  [a  kind  of  stone]  is  in 
colour  and  Phlsiognomie  verie  shamefast  and  childish.  1819 
SHELLEY  Let.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  294  Its  physiognomy  indi- 
cates it  to  be  a  city,  which  ..yet  possesses  most  amiable 
qualities.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  362  The  most  grand 
and  original  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna.  1863 
HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1879)  159  The  old  highways. . 
adapted  themselves,  .to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country. 

6.  Jig.  The  ideal,  mental,  moral,  or  political 
aspect  of  anything  as  an  indication  of  its  char- 
acter ;  characteristic  aspect. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  404  There  is  a  Kind  of 
Physiognomy  in  the  Titles  of  Books,  no  less  than  in  the 
Faces  of  Men,  by  which  a  skilful  Observer  will  as  well 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  one  as  the  other,  c  1796  T. 
TWINING  Trav.  Amer.  (1804)  91  The  moral  physiognomy  of 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States.  « 1854  H.  REED 
Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  iii.  (1878)  93  You  may  discover  the  physio- 
gnomy, that  is  in  speech,  as  well  as  in  face.  1879  Echo 
No.  3374.  2  The  utter  change  in  the  political  physiognomy 
of  the  new  Landtag. 

Fhysio-gnotype.  [f.  PHYSIOGN(OMY  +  Gr. 
rvtros  impress,  print,  model.]  *A  machine  for 
taking  casts  and  imprints  of  human  faces  or  coun- 
tenances' (Worcester). 

a  1846  WORCESTER  cites  Observer.  1878  HARTLEY  tr. 
Topinarrfs  Anthrop.  n.  iii.  296  A  craniograph,  which  must 
have  been  suggested  by  the  physio[g]notype  of  Huschke, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  circular  band  used  by  hatters. 

Physiogony  (fizi^-goni).  [f.  Gr.  tpvais  nature 
(see  PHYSIO-)  +  -yovia  begetting,  production.]  The 
generation  or  production  of  nature. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  158  Their 
physiology  imbrangled  with  an  inapplicable  logic  and  a 
misgrowth  of.  .substantiated  abstractions ;  and  their  physio- 
gony  a  blank  or  dream  of  tradition.  1840  J.  H.  GREEN 
Vital  Dynamics  103  The  distinctive.. aim.. of  physiogony 
is  to  present  the  history  of  Nature  as  preface  and  portion 
of  the  history  of  man. 

Physiographer  (fizi^-grafai).  [f.  PHYSIO- 
GRAPH-Y  t-  ER^]  One  versed  in  physiography; 
a  physical  geographer. 

1885  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  m.  XXX.  261  The  same  emi- 
nent, .physiographer,  in  his  paper  on  the  Ocean,  remarks 
[etc.].  1902  C  LENNOX  y.  Chalmers  vi,  A  belt  of  very 
shallow  water  suggesting  to  the  physiographer  that  it  had 
once  formed  part  of  the  continent. 

Physiographic  (frziogrse-fik),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
physiographia  PHYSIOGRAPHY  +  -ic.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  physiography :  cf.  next. 

1840  J.  H.  GREEN  Vital  Dynamics  104  The  physiographic 
details  which  form  the  main  body  of  these  lectures.  1863 
DANA  Man.  Gcol.  7  Physiographic  Geology,— a  general 
survey  of  the  earth's  surface-features. 

Phy Biographical  (fvzwgrse-nkal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Dealing  with  or  treating  of  physio- 
graphy ;  pertaining  to  physiography. 

1706  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  56  Other  literary  societies 
are  Formed  at  Upsala,  Gottenburg,  &c,  and  a  physiographical 
one  at  Lund.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  vn.  910  The 
branch  of  geological  enquiry  which  deals  with  the  evolution 
of  the  existing  contours  of  the  dry  land  is  termed  Physio- 
graphical  Geology.  1890  Q.  Rev.  July  88  The  Vosges 
interested  him  profoundly,  but  from  a  purely  physio- 
graphical  point  of  view. 

Physiography (fizi^grafi).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  (pvffts 
nature  +  -ypa<pta  description, -GRAPHY  :  cl,  F. physio- 
graphie  (1812).] 

1.  A  description  of  nature,  or  of  natural  phe- 
nomena or  productions  generally. 

i8a8-3«  WEBSTER,  Physiography,  a  description  of  nature, 
or  the  science  of  natural  objects,  jonrn.  of  Science,  a  1834 
COLERIDGE  in  Lit.^Rem.  (1838)  III.  158  The  ignorance  of 
natural  science,  their  physiography  scant  in  fact,  and  stuffed 
out  with  fables^  1840  J.  H.  GREEN  Vital  Dynamics  101  The 
office  of. .  Physiography  is  to  enumerate  and  delineate  the 
effects  and  products  of  nature  as  they  appear.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  Pref.  6,  I  undertook  to  deliver  twelve  lectures  on 
natural  phenomena  in  general;  and  I  borrowed  the  title  of 
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'  Physiography '.  .for  my  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  wished 
to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation,  both  as  to  matter  and 
method,  between  it  and  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
Physical  Geography.  1891  E.  HULL  (///&)  Physiography: 
an  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature. 

2.  A  description   of  the   nature  of  a  particular 
class  of  objects  (in  quot.,  of  minerals). 

[1873  ROSENBUSCH  (title)  Mikroskopische  Physiographic 
der  petrographisch  wichtigen  Mineralien.]  iSSSJ.P.IoDiNGS 
(title)  Microscopical  Physiography  of  the  Rock-making 
M  inerals  : . .  By  H.  Rosenbusch.  Translated  and  abridged. 

3.  Physical  geography. 

1873  J.  GF.IKIE  Gt.  fee  Agey\\\.  176  To  restore  the  physio- 
i  graphy  of  the  land  during  successive  stages  of  the  glacial 
i  epoch.  1877  —  Eleju.  Lessons  in  Phys.  Geog.  3  note,  This 
!  term  [physical  geography]  as  here  used  is  synonymous  with 
,  Physiography,  which  has  been  proposed  in  its  stead.  1895 
!  Educat.  Rev.  Nov.  353  Physiography  on  the  other  hand 
treats  of  the  science  of  earth -sculpture,  viewed  in  the  light 
i  of  systematic  processes. 

Physiolater  (fizi^-lataj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
'\arprjs  worshipper.]  A  worshipper  of  nature. 
So  Physiolatry  [-LATRY],  nature-worship. 

1860  MAX  MULLER  Hist.  Sanskrit  Lit.  (ed.  2)  Introd.  32 
The  primaeval  physiolatry  which  was  common  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Aryan  family.  1879  Scribiter's  Mag.  May 
145  Physiolatry,  or  the  worship  of  natural  objects  of  awe, 
such  as  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  1882  L.  F.  WARD  in  Internal. 
Rev.  May,  These  modern  physiolaters  are  among  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Physiologer  (fizi/r lodgai).     Now  rare  or  Obs. 
!    Also  7  phis-,     [f.  PHYSIOLOGY  (or  ^.physiolog-its^ 
a.  Gr.  <pvato\6yo$j  one  who  discourses  on  nature, 
f.  tfwffis  nature  +  -\6yos  -speaking)  +  -ER*.] 

1.  A  student  or  teacher  of  natural  science;  spec. 
•   n.  philosopher  of  the  Ionic  sect. 

1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  n.  199  Astrologers,  Physio 

!    logers,  Optickes,  Paynters.    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Physio- 

i    loger  i  he  that  searcheth  out,  or  disputes  of  Natural  things, 

j    a  Natural   Philosopher.    1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  9 

'    Democritus  and  most  of  the  Physiologers  here  commit  a 

very  great  Absurdity,  in  that  they  make  all  Sense  to  be 

Touch,     a  1688  —  Immut.  Mor.  (1731)  105  The  very  same 

with  that  which  Aristotle  imputes  to  the  antient  Physiologers 

as  a  Paradox,  that  Black  and  White  were  not  without  the 

Sight.     1707  Curios,  in  Huso.   <$•  Card,  145  The  famous 

Bacon,  and  several  Physiologers  assure,  that  'tis  easy  to 

have  Roses  so  backward,  as  not  to  blow  till  towards  the 

End  of  Autumn.    1867  MAURICE  Patriarchs  fy  Laivg.  ii 

(1877)  53  The  belief  which  a  very  large  body  of  physiologers, 

not  believers  in  the  Bible,  resolutely  maintain. 

2.  =  PHYSIOLOGIST  2. 

1680  J.  AUBREY  in  Lett.  Eminent  Persons  (1813)  III.  620 
His  head  was  of  a  mallet  forme,  approved  by  the  physio- 
logers. 1831  W.  GODWIN  Thoughts  Man  8  An  important 
remark,  suggested  to  me  many  years  ago  by  an  eminent 
physiologer  and  anatomist.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  iv. 
viii.  §36  Willis,  a  physician  at  Oxford,.. his  bold  systems 
have  given  him  a  distinguished  place  among  physiologers. 

t  Physio-loget.  Obs.  Jn  3  fisiologet.  [dim. 
(perh.  in  OF.)  f.PHYSioLOG-us  +  -ET.  Cf.  PAMPH- 
LET.] A  diminutive  or  pet  appellation  for  a 
physiologus  or  book  on  natural  history. 

c  1220  Bestiary  307  Dus  it  is  on  boke  set  Sat  man  clepcS 
fisiologet. 

Physiologian  (fvzwlJu^ian).  rare~l.  ff.L. 
!  physiologia  PHYSIOLOGY  +  -AN  :  cf.  theologian.]  = 
'  PHYSIOLOGIST  2. 

1825  BEDDOES  Let.  Sept.,  Poems  (1851)  p.  xlvii,  Blumen- 
bach,.  .is,  I  fancy,  of  the  first  rank  as  mineralogist,  physio- 
logian,  geologist,  botanist,  natural -historian,  and  physician. 

Physiologic  (frzwl^dajik),  a.  [ad.  L. physio- 
-logic-US^  a.  Gr.  <f»v<rtob.oytK6$  adj.,  f.  <f>vffio\6yos :  see 
PHYSIOLOGER  and  -ic.  Cf.  ¥.  physiologique  (G. 
Bude,  i6thc.).] 

•j-1.  Of  or  belonging  to  natural  science.  Obs.  rare. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  Introd.  3  Thales ..  informed 
himself  touching,  .the  Chaos,  and  other  Physiologic  Con- 
templations. 1677  Ibid.  II.  nt.  32  Our  Gospel.,  has  availed 
more  to  the  Knowledge  of  God  than  al  their  Physiologic 
Contemplations.  1736-44  H.  COVENTRY  Lett.  Phil,  to  Hyd. 
v.  (T.),  It  may  ascertain  the  true  era  of  physiologic  allegory. 

2.   =  PHYSIOLOGICAL  2. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1838  MILLIGEN  Curios.  Med.  Exf. 
(1839)565^  elucidate  obscure  parts  of  physiologic  enquiry. 
1878  N.  Anter.  Rev.  CXXVI.  553  No  method  is  more 
alluring,  in  physiologic  studies,  than  this  of  accurate  measure- 
ment and  description.  1884  J.  W.  POWELL  in  Science  IV. 
472^2  In  early  society,  incest  laws  do  not  recognize  physio- 
logic conditions,  but  only  social  conditions. 

Physiological  (fVzwlfvdsikal),  a.  Also  7 
phi-,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 

•f*  1.  Relating  to  the  material  universe  or  to  natural 
science,  physical ;  belonging  to  the  Physiologers  as 
students  of  nature.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY  Vives  Conini.  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  v.  ix. 
(1620)  196  This  opinion  is  Physiologicall  and  imbraced  by 
Alexander,  one  of  Aristotles  interpreters.  1662  H.  MORE  Def, 
Philos.  Cal'bala  App.  i.  (1712)  114  The  Mosaical  Philosophy, 
in  the  Physiological  part  thereof,  is  the  same  with  the  Carte- 
sian. 1673  RAY  (title)  Observations  Topographical,  Moral, 
and  Phisiologtcal,  made  in  a  Journey  through  part  of  the 
LowCountries, Germany,  Italy,and  France.  1768-74 TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  348  The  laws  of  gravitation,  attraction, 
and  impulse,  and  other  objects  of  physiological  science. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  it.  x.  (1818)  III.  iSS  With  these 
secret  schools  of  physiological  theology  the  mythical  poets 
were  doubtless  in  connection. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  physiology ;  relating 
to  the  functions  and  properties  of  living  bodies. 

1814  D.  STEWART  Philos.  Mind  II.  iv.  vi.  465  One  of  the 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY. 

most  noted  physiological  work.-  whii.li  have  lately  appeared  I 
on  the  Continent.  1844  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simons  Anim. 
Chem  I  100  The  General  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the 
Blood  1861  BENILKY  Man.  Sot.  (1870)  i  Physiological 
Botany  treats  of  plains,  and  their  organs,  in  a  state  of  life 
or  action.  1873  SLuft  I'hys.  Chem.  Introd.  13  The  term 


gi 
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action  of  alcohol. 

Physiologically  (fi  ziol^'d^ikali),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY2.]  In  a  physiological  manner ;  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  physiology;  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view. 

1610  HEALEY  SI.  Aug.  Cilie  o/CcJn.  viii.  246  But  these 
tilings,  say  they,  are  all  to  be  interpreted  naturally  and 
Phisiologically.  .as  though  we.  .sought  Nature, and  set  God 
aside.  1775  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  395  This  animal 
may  be  considered,  both  anatomically  and  physiologically, 
as  divided  into  two  parts.  1874  P.  BAYNE  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
Oct.  697  The  child,  .was  physiologically  a  wreck,— damaged 
irretrievably  in  body  and  mind. 

Physiologist  (fizip'lod.yst).  [f.  PHYSIOLOGY 
+  -1ST.  Cf.  t  .fkysiologiste  (i 757  in Hatz.-Darra.).] 
fl.  A  natural  philosopher ;  a  naturalist;  =PHY- 

SIOLOUEB  i.  Obs. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Pliilos.  \.  72  The  Physiologist  also  may 
gather  something  from  the  former  Observations,  touching 
the  nature  of  Colours.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  HI. .31 
Sociales . .  perceiving  how  much  his  Predecessors,  Thales  &C. 
(who  were  generally  Physiologists)  had  abused  Physics. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  50  Priestley,  Black,  Cavendish,  and 
Macbride,  had  opened  to  physiologists  a  sort  of  new 
creation.  i8»7  R.  P.  WARD  De  fere  viii.  (ed.  2)  145 
Questions,  .which  as  they  seem  to  depend  upon  a  particular 
sort  of  air,  we  must  leave  to  physiologists. 

2.  Oneversed  in  animal  (or  vegetable)  physiology; 
a  student  or  teacher  of  the  science  of  the  functions    ; 
and  properties  of  organic  bodies. 

1778  A.  REID  Inquiry  Suppress.  Urine  (M.),  The  most 
skilful  anatomist  and  physiologist.    1843  R-  J-  GRAVES  Syst. 
din.    Med.    xxv.    312    This   distinguished    surgeon    and 
physiologist  has  done  more  than  all  who  preceded  him  to 
illustrate  his  subject.     1881  BURDON-SANDKRSON  in  Nature 
8  Sept.  440/2  The  subjects  of  experiment  used  by  the  two    I 
last-mentioned  physiologists  were  themselves;   the  work     i 
done  was  the  mountain  ascent   from    Inlerlaken  to  the 
summit  of  the  Faulhorn.  ! 

Physio'logize(-d5aiz),f.    [f.  asprec.-r.-izE.] 
t 1.  intr.  To  speculate  or  reason  on  nature ;   to 
inquire  into  natural  causes  and  phenomena.  Obs. 
1678  CUDWORTH  lutell.  Syst.  Prcf.  7  Divers  of  the  Italicks, 
nd  particularly  Empedocles— before  Democritus— physiolo- 

Jized  alomically.    Ibid.  i.  iii.  120  They  who  first  theologized, 
id  physiologize  after  this  manner.    1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)    , 
Pref.,  PkysiSofiu,  to  Study,  Discourse  or  Reason  on  the 
Nature  of  Things. 
f2.  trans.  To  explain  in  accordance  with  physical 

or  natural  science.  Obs. 

1678  CUDWORTH  fa  tell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  450  Unless  we  would 
rather  with  Macrobius,  Physiologize  them  all  Three,  and 
ui.ikc  Minerva  to  be  the  Higher  Heaven,  Jupiter  the 
Middle  Ether,  and  Juno  the  Lower  Air  and  Earth,  all  Am. 
mated ;  that  is,  One  God,  as  acting  differently  in  these 
Three  Regions  of  the  world.  1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dispensa. 
tions  (1823!  I.  234  Much  the  same  remark  is  made  by 
Eusebius  on  the  humour  of  physiologising  the  religious 
system  of  the  Egyptians. 

3.  intr.  To  act  the  physiologist ;  to  form  physio- 
logical conclusions  or  theories,  rare. 

1866  OWEN  I  'ertebr.  Anim.  (L.),  The  somewhat  capricious 
appearance  of  the  gall-bladder  in  vegetarian  mammals  dis- 
courages such  attempts  to  physiologize. 
Hence  Physio'logizing  vbl.  sb. 
1660  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  L  17  Al  which   Poetic 
Physiologisings  were  but  corrupt  imitations  of . .  Moses  s 
description  of  the  Creation. 

II  Physiologus  (fizif>-log5s).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  Qvaio- 
Xd-yos,  natural  philosopher  (see  PHYSIOLOOEB)  :  used 
by  Epiphanius  as  the  name  of  his  work  on  Natural 
History  with  moral  and  theological  applications, 
whence  the  medieval  use.]  A  BESTIARY:  seequot. 
1898  STOPFORD  BROOKE  Eng.  Lit.  xiii.  203  The  three  first 
(Old  En,;,  poems,  the  Whale,  the  Panther,  and  the  Par- 
tn',/s;t]  must  be  taken  together,  and  form  part  ..of  an 
English  Physiohgus.  A  Physiolofns  in  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  beasts, 
birds,  or  fishes,  of  their  life  and  habits,  .each.. followed  by 
a  religious  or  moral  allegory  based  on  this  description. 

Physiology  (fizip'lod^i).   Also  6-7  phi-,   [ad. 
L.  physiologia,  a.  Gr.  <pvoto\oyia  (Arlst.),  natural 
philosophy,   natural  science,  f.  (pt/o-ioXo-Y-os :    see 
PBYSIOLOGEB,  and  -LOGY;  perh.  immed.a.  F. physio- 
logic (1547  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 1.  The  study  and  description  of  natural  objects ; 
natural  science  or  natural  philosophy;  also,  a  par- 
ticular system  or  doctrine  of  natural  science.  Obs. 
1564  Bautd-.i'in's  Mar.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  n.  i.  73  That  it  may 
be  knowen  what  they  beleued  of  god,  of  themselues,  and  c-f 
his  woorkes,  all  which  they  them  selues  call  Phisiologie. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1346  Certeine  Epicureans . . 
standing    much    upon    this   their    goodly   and    beautiful! 
Physiologic  forsootn  (as  they  terme  it).   x66»  H.  MORE  Def. 
Pliilos.  Cabbala  App.  i.  (17^12)  113  Whence  there  must  be  no 
small  affinity  betwixt    this  ancient    Moschical,    or  rather 
Mosaical  Physiology,  and  the  Cartesian  Philosophy.     1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lev.  Techn.  I,  Phvsioltgy,  Pkfsicks,at  Natural 
Philosophy,  is  the  Science  of  Natural  Bodies.     1797  Encycl. 
Urit.  ied.   ;}  XVI.  18/1   Re-action,  in  physiology,  the  re- 
sistance made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impulse  of  others 
that  endeavour  to  change  its  state  whether  of  motion  or  rest. 
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2.  The  science  of  the  normal  functions  and  phe- 
nomena of  living  things. 

It  comprises  the  two  divisions  of  animal  and  regetaMe 
physiology ;  that  part  of  the  former  which  refers  specially 
to  the  vital  functions  in  man  is  called  human  physiology. 

[1597  A.  M.  tr.  GriMeuieaa's  Fr.  Chirurg.  i  b/r  PTtysio- 
logia  handelethe  and  treatethe  of  the  structure  and  situatione 
of  mans  bodye.     1611  COTGR.,  Physiologie,.  .also.. that  part 
of  Phisicke  which  treats  of  the  composition,  or  structure  of 
mans  bodie.]    1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  289  Amongst  the 
new  writers  Fernelius  the  best  learned  Physilian  of  them 
all,  in  the  7.  book  of  his  Phisioloeie,  proueth  that  this    , 
bloud  is  not  Alimentarie.    1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I, 
Physiology,  is  by  some  also  accounted  a  Part  of  Physick,    j 
that  teaches  the  Constitution  of  the  Body  so  far  as  it  is 
sound,  or  in  its  Natural  States  and  endeavours  to  find    i 
Reasons  for  its  Functions  and  Operations,  by  the  Help  of    I 
Anatomy  and  Natural  Philosophy.     1748  HARTLEY  Okserv.    \ 
Man  i.  iv.  Concl.  511,   I  ..  bring  some  Arguments  from    I 
Physiology  and  Pathology.    1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Oft.  244 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.    1831 
CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  m.  vi,  A  Peasant  unacquainted  with 
botanical  Physiology.     1831  BREWSTIR  Of  tics  xxxv.  293 
This  important  truth  in  the  physiology  of  vision.     1860 
HUXLEY  Lay  Serin,  xii.  284  That  part  of  biological  science 


ments  laid  the  foundation  of  vegetable  physiology. 

fig.  i8r6LowELL  Amongwy  Jftfcr.Ser.  n.  26  As  acontnbu- 
tlon  to  the  physiology  of  genius  no  other  book  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Vita  Nnma.  1903  Wcstm.  Gaz.  24  June  3/2 
The  amateur  statistician  may  know  something  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  commerce,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  what  I  may  call 
its  physiology— its  circulating.. and.  .digestive  systemls]. 

tPhysion,  phision,  corrupt  or  erron.  forms 
of  PHYSICIAN  (perh.  only  typographical  errors'). 

cisSo  LODGE  Kept.  Gossan's  Sch.  Abuse  (Hunter.  CD  5    , 
That  they  like  good  Phisions  :  should  so  frame  their  potions. 
1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Prc/.3  The  Scripture  is.. a  Physions- 
shop  (Saint  Bastll  calleth  it). 

Physionomy,  obs.  spelling  of  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Fhy:siOiphilo'SOphy.  [transl.  of  Gtr. Natur- 
philosophie, i.  e.  philosophy  of  nature,  in  the  title 
of  Oken's  Lehrbuch  der  Naturphilosophie  1808- 
n,  called  in  the  Eng.  transl.  '  Elements  of  Physio- 
philosophy'.] A  name  for  the  philosophic  system 
of  nature  of  Oken,  who  '  aimed  at  constructing  all 
knowledge  a  priori,  and  thus  setting  forth  the  , 
system  of  nature  in  its  universal  relations '. 

1847  TULK  tr.  Oken  (title)  Elements  of  Physiophilosophy. 
1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  254  He  [Oken) 
imagined  that  he  wrote  his  Physio-philasophy  in  a  kind  of 
inspiration.  1887  COPE  Orig.  fittest  8  The  disfavour  in 
which  physiophilosophy  was  held  secured  to  evolution  a 
cold  welcome. 

Hence  Phy  siophi'losoph,  Phy^iophilo-sopher 
[  =  Ger.  NalurphilosopK\,  an  adherent  of  the 
system  of  Oken ;  Phy  siophllosp-phic,  -leal  adjs., 
of  or  pertaining  to  this  system. 

1887  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  8  The  *physiophilosophs  became 
extravagantand  mistook  superncialappearancesfor  realities. 
1861  G.  MOOKE  Lost  Tribes  127  Here.,  it  is  that  the 
•physio-philosophers  have  supposed  mankind  to  have 
originated.  1865  tr.  SI nuas'  Life  "Jtsiis  I.  i.  xxx.  247  The 
allegorical  interpretation,  .applied  to  Homer  and  Hesiod  in 
order  to  extract  'physiophilosophical  ideas  out  of  the  Gods 
and  their  histories. 

Physique  (,fiz;-k).  [a.  F.  physique  sb.  masc., 
absolute  use  of  physique  physical,  i.  e.  that  which 
is  physical.]  The  physical  or  bodily  structure, 
organization,  and  development;  the  characteristic 
appearance  or  physical  powers  (of  an  individual  or 
a  race). 


t.ng.  trails.  Manners  YVKS.  IDUIIII;  »i.  •/  *w  > 
the  fine  physique  and  the  personal  vigour  of  this  robust  race 
worked  on  my  imagination.  1864  R.  F.  BURTON  Dahome 
11.64  'Hie  masculine  physique  of  the  women  enabling  them 
to  compete  with  men  in  enduring  toil,  hardships,  and  priva- 
tions. 1881  A.  G.  C.  LIDDELL  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  478/2 
They,  .had  tremendous  physiques,  though  rather  fleshy. 

Physique,  obs.  form  of  PHYSIC. 

Physitheism  (fi-zij.i,rz'm).  [f.  G*  **J« 
nature  +  fi«os  God  +  -ISM  :  cf.  polytheism.]  1  he 
deification  of  the  powers  or  phenomena  of  nature. 
So  Phy  aithei-»tio  a. 

1891  J.  W.  POWELL  in  CftantauftiaH  Dec.  291  (r 
Physitheism  is  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  barbaric 
world.  In  this  religion  the  weather-producing  agents  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  weather  are  personified  and  deihed. 
1889  G.  MALLERY  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXXVI.  208  The 
prophets  tried  to  pull  the  Israelites  too  rapidly  through  the 
zootheistic  and  physitheistic  stages  into  monotheism. 

Fhysitism.  rare.     [f.  Gr.  <pvat-s  nature  +  -HE 

+  -I3M.]     A  system  of  nature-worship. 

1885  DLNS  in  Proc.  Soc.  Aiitif.  Sat.  XIX.  396. 

Physinrgic  (fizi^udgik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
tpvoi-s  nature  +  (pyov  work  -t-  -1C  :  cf.  theurgic.\ 
Produced  or  acted  upon  solely  by  nature. 

1816  BENTHAM  Carestotn.  187  Applied  to  bodies.. in  their 
natural,  or  say  physiurgic,  state— human  art— or  say  elabora- 
tion by  human  art— has  two  distinguishable  objects.  1843 
BOWRING  Introd.  Bcnthain's  Wks.  I.  16/2  Natural  History 
and  Natural  Philosophy  are  respectively  represented  by 
Physiurgic  Somalology,  and  Anthropurgic  Somatology. 

So  Physiurgosco-pic  a.  rare. 

1816  BINTMAM  Chrestom.  \Vks.  i?4.i  VII 
Somatology,  or  Soinalics  at  large,  into  P/iysiarftc  (P 
urgoscopic)  and  Antlirffurgic  (Anthropurgoscopu). 


PHYSO8TIGMA. 

Physnamy,  -nomy,  obs.  ff.  I'HYSIOUMJMV. 

Physo-  (.feiso),  repr.  Ur.  $600-,  combining  form 
of  Or.  ipvaa  bellows,  bladder,  bubble,  in  a  few  Gr. 
compounds,  and  in  many  modern  scientific  terms. 

Physoca  rpou»  a.  Bol.  [Gr.  itapvos  fruit],  having 
an  inflated  or  bladder-lite  fruit  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1858).  Phy»ocel«  (-s/1),  Path.  [Gr.  KT/AIJ 
tumour],  a  tumour  or  hernia  distended  with  gas. 
Fhysoffrade  (fsi's^grAl),  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Phy- 
sograda,  f.  -gradus  going],  a.  adj.  moving  by 
means  of  a  hollow  vesicular  float  or  buoy ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  fhysograda,  a  group  of  oceanic 
hydrozoa  furnished  with  such  floating  organs ; 
b.  sb.  a  member  of  this  group;  hence  Phy«o'- 
g-radoua  a.  \\  Fhysometra  'faisomrtia),  Path. 
[Gr.  frirpa  womb],  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  ute- 
rus, uterine  tympanites.  Phyionect  (fai'SOTekt), 
Zool.  [Gr.  njxnjs  a  swimmer,  f.  rfix1"'  to  swim], 
a  member  of  the  PhysoneclK,  a  suborder  of  sipho- 
nanthous  siphonophores ;  hence  Phy»one-ctou»  a. 
Phymopod  (farsopfxl)  [Gr.  wow,  wot-  foot],  a 
mollusc  of  the  section  Physopoda  or  Thysano- 
plera,  rhipidoglossate  gastropods,  with  a  sort  of 
sucker  on  the  foot. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  'Physocele,  a  word  used  by 
many  authors  to  express  a  wind-rupture.  1811  HOOPER 
Meet.  Diet.,  Physocele,  a  species  of  hernia,  whose  contents 
are  distended  with  wind.  1893  in  Syd.  Sx.  Lex.  i8jj-* 
TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  37/1  The  principal  organ  of  locomotion 
in  the  "physograda  is  the  air-filled  vesicle  or  bladder.  1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  957/2  Animals. .characterized  by  their  , 
body  being  provided  with  an  aeriform  dilatation  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  serving  for  a  swimming  organ :  'physo- 

fradous.   1811  GOOD  Study  Med.  IV.  434  Emphysema  uteri, 
nflation  of  the  Womb.  ..This  is  the  'physometra  of  Sau- 


Physoclist  (fai-soklist),  a.  and  sl>.  Ichthyol. 
[f.  mod.L.  Physodistl  (pi.),  f.  Gr.  cfioo.  bladder  + 
-*X«oT-o5  shut,  closed.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
Physodisti,  a  group  of  teleost  fishes  having  the 
duct  between  the  air-bladder  and  the  intestine 
closed:  cf.  PHYSOSTOIIE.  b.  sb.  A  member  of 
this  group.  So  Phy»ocli'stic,  Phy«ocli-ston» 
adjs.,  having  the  air-bladder  so  closed  or  cut  off. 

1887  HEILPKIN  Distrib.  Anim.  303  Both  the  "physoclist 
and  physostome  types  appear,  .very  nearly  simultaneously 
in  the  same  deposits.  IbU,,  The  severance  of  the  bladder 
in  the  physoclists  being  the  result  of  the  disuse  of  pans. 
1883  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  671/1  The  parallel 
cases  [of  the  secretion  of  gas)  ranging  from  the  Prolozoon 
Arcella  to  the  "Physoclistic  Fishes.  1887  COPE  Orig.  Fittest 
327  The  descent  of  the  *  Physoclystous  fishes  has  probably 
been  from  Holostean  ancestors,  both  with  and  without  the 
intervention  of  Physostomous  forms. 

Physodin  (fai-sodin).  Chem.  [f.  specific  name 
phy  sod-is  (cf.  Gr.  ^Oo-o«i8f;5  bladder-like)  4-  -IN1.] 
A  neutral  substance  (ClaH12O8),  a  white  loosely- 
coherent  mass,  occurring  in  a  lichen,  Parmelia 
ceratophylla  or  physodes. 

1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  635  Physodin  behaves  to 
water  like  a  resin,  not  being  wetted  thereby. 

II  PhySOphora  (fsisjrforaX  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  <t>vaa  bladder  -r  -po/ws  bearing,  borne.J  A  genus 
of  oceanic  hydrozoa,  the  species  of  which  float  by 
means  of  numerous  vesicular  organs.  So  ||  Phy»o- 
phorse  //.  (sometimes  Phy»ophor»),  a  suborder 
or  division  of  Siphonophora  (an  order  of  llydrozoa 
Craspedola},  having  the  proximal  end  modified 
into  a  pneumatophore  or  float ;  Pfcymo-phoran  a., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Physophors ;  sb.,  a  member 
of  this  division  ;  also  Phymophore  (fars^fo«j). 
||  Phy»ophoTid»  //.,  the  family  containing  the 
genus  Physophora ;  Phyaophorona  (faisp- foras)  a., 
of  the  nature  of  the  Physophorx,  having  pneumato- 
phores  or  swimming-bells  (Mayne  1858). 

1860  tr.  PoKhcfs  Universe  (1871)  13  At  other  times  it 
is  owing  to  ..  the  *Physophora,  trailing, their  tresses  all 
spangled  with  stars  like  those  of  Berenice  m  the  firmament. 
1870  HARTW.G  Sea  *  Wond.  xv,  The  Hydrostatic  Acalephz, 
or  " Physophora:.. were  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  specl 
class  of  animals,  but  have  been  proved  by  Sara  and  otne 
naturalists  to  be  merely  alternating  generations  of  the  bell- 
shaped  Acalephz.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Lit 
774  In  the  'Physophores  Forskalia  and  Agalma :  the  single 
ovum  is  arrested  in  the  endoderm,  and  surrounded  by  Ih 
adix.  i860  H.  SPENCER  in  Westm.  Rev.  Jan.  103  In  the 
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Physostigma  (fois»sti-gma).     [n 
or.   -pvaa.   bladder  +  arly^a  bTlGMA.] 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  the  flower  of  whi 
Ls  a  spiraf  keel,  and  a  bent  £«•  ««**«*!£ 
an  oblique  hood  above  the  stigma;  .th'onlyi^" 

ence,  The  Calabar  bean  or 
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cardiac  sedatives  may  be  mentioned  as  other  anaemiants. 
1880  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  322  The.. administra- 
tion of  an  appropriate  dose  of  physostigtna. 
Hence  f  Pliysosti-gmia,  Physosti'gmine 
Chem.,  the  alkaloid  Ci5H,iNsOj,  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  the  Calabar  bean. 

1865  N.  Syd.  Sac.  year-it.  Med.  447  Jobst  and  Hesse., 
have  succeeded  in  isolating  the  active  principle  of  the 
Calabar  bean,  to  which  they  give  the  name  physostigmin. 
1896  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  I.  228  It  is  in  this  way  that 
strychnine  and  physostigmine  respectively  stimulate  and 
depress  the  spinal  cord. 

Physostome  (fai's<Jst0i>m),  a.  and  s6.  Ichthyol. 
[f.  mod.  L.  Physosiomi,  f.  Gr.  <p vaa  bladder  +  tndjia. 
mouth,  -aroftos  -mouthed.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  Physostomi,  a  group  of  teleost  fishes,  in  which 
the  air-bladder  is  connected  with  the  alimentary 
canal  by  an  air-duct:  cf.  PHYSOCLIST.  b.  s6.  A 
member  of  this  group.  So  Physosto  matovts, 
Physo'stomous  a.,  having  the  air-bladder  opening 
into  an  air-duct. 

1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  199  [In]  the  Cretaceous  group.. 
Physostomes  and  Plectognaths  are  likewise  well  represented. 
1887  Physostome,  Physostomous  [see  PHYSOCLIST,  PHYSO- 
CLISTOUS]. 

t  Physy,  obs.  f.  FOSEE  2,  wheel  of  a  watch. 

1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Und.  in.  vi.  §  39  Some  Watches. .are 
made  with  four  Wheels,  .some  have  Strings  and  Physics, 
and  others  none. 

Physyk,  obs.  form  of  PHYSIC. 

Phyt-  (fait,  fit),  combining  form  used  before 
a  vowel  for  PBYTO-. 

Phytalrni-min,  vegetable  albumin.  Phyta'lbn- 
niose,  a  form  of  albumen  occurring  in  plants. 
Phyteco'nomy,  vegetable  economy.  Phytceco-- 
logy  f  Gr.  oTxos  abode :  see  -LOGY],  the  science  which 
treats  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environment  or 
habitat ;  so  Phytceco'logist. 

1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  viii.  (ed.  4)  405  The 
products  of  bacterial  life,  toxines,  and  *phytalbumms  appear 


from  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  1902  Brit.  Med.  jfrttt. 
No.  2154.  920  The  action  of  some  of  the  phytalbumoses. 

1898  Naturalist  180  If  soils  are  a  factor  in  its  *phyteconomy. 

1899  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Nov.  99  One  of  the  general  views 
of  *phytoecology  is  that  the  forms  of  plants  are  modified  to 
adapt  them  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist.    104 
The  phytoecologist  to-day  watches  his  subject  as  it  grows. 

-pihyte,  a  terminal  element  representing  Gr. 
tyvTov  a  plant,  and  denoting  a  vegetable  organism, 
as  microphyte,  protophyte,  saprophyte.  See  also 
ZOOPHYTE  (  =  animal  plant). 

Phytiform  (fai-tiffJim,  frli-),  a.  rare,  [irreg. 
f.  Gr.  (J>VTOV  plant  +  -FORM.]  Plant-like,  phytoid. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Phytiphagan,  -cms,  incorrect  forms  of  PHYTO- 
PHAGAN,  -ous. 

Phytivorous  (faiti-vores,  fit-),  a.  Now  rare 
or  Obs.  [irreg.  f.Gr.<pvr6v  plant  +  -VOROUS.]  Feed- 
ing on  plants  or  vegetable  substances. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  4.  144  Birds  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  . .  their  food  . .  into  . .  Carnivorous ;  feeding 
chiefly  on  Flesh.  Phytivorous;  feeding  on  Vegetables.  1693 
Phil.  Trans.  XVI  I.  851  All  which  last  are  Herbivorous  or 
Phytivorous  Animals.  1798  Ibid.  LXXXVIII.  46,  I  have 
not  found  the  uric  oxide  in  the  urinary  concretions  of  any 
Phytivorous  animal.  1833  MANTELL  Geol.  S.  E.  Eng.  394 
The  teeth  and  jaws  of  two  other  phytivorous  saurians. 

PhytO-  (fai'to,  fi'tfl),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
•ptirov  a  plant,  lit.  that  which  has  grown,  f.  tpvtiv 
to  produce,  pass,  and  intr.  to  grow ;  used  in  forming 
scientific  words,  chiefly  botanical. 

As  the  v  in  Gr.  4>vr6v  is  a  short  vowel,  the  etymological 
pronunciation  off  Ay  I-  in  all  the  following  words  is  (fit) ;  but 
the  general  tendency  in  English  to  view ,7  as  a  long  f,  as  in  | 
my,  cry,  etc.,  has  made  the  (etymologically  erroneous)  pro- 
nunciation  (fait)  all  but  universal:  it  is  adopted  in  all  the 
pronouncing  dictionaries  from  Walker  onward. 

Phytobio-logy,  the  biology  of  plants ;  hence 
PhytoWolo-gical  a.  Phytotoranchiate  (-brarrj- 
kUt)  a.  Zool.  [see  BRANCHIATE],  of  a  group  of 
isopodous  crustaceans :  having  leaf-like  gills. 
Phytoche-mistry,  the  chemistry  of  plants;  so 
Pliytoclie-mical  a.  f  Pbyto'cliiiny  [F.  chimie  i 
chemistry]  =  phytockemistry  (Webster  1847). 
Phytochlore  [Gr.  xAw/ws  green]  =  CHLOROPHYLL. 
Phytochrome  [see  CHBOME]  :  see  quots.  Phy- 
tocollite  Mill.  [Gr.  «<5\Aa  glue  +  -ITE  1],  name 
proposed  for  certain  jelly-like  hydrocarbons  found 
in  peat.  Phytogelin(-d3e-lin)[GEL(ATiu)  +  -nfl], 
the  gelatinous  matter  of  Algae  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 
Phytoglyphy  (fait^glifi,  fit-)  [Gr.  7X1*^:  see 
GLYPH],  nature-printing,  as  originally  used  for 
plants  ;  hence  Phytogly  phic  a.  Fhytoma'nia 
noncc-wd.,  a  mania  for  collecting  plants.  Pfcyto-  ' 
melin  (-me-lin)  [Gr.  /«cAi,  L.  mel  honey  (in  refer- 
ence to  its  colour  and  appearance)]  =  RUTIN.  Phy- 
to'nomy [see-NOMY],  thescienceof thelaws  ofplant-  | 
growth.  Phy  tOipaleeonto'logy,  vegetable  palaeon- 
tology ,  study  of  fossil  plants;  hence  Phy  to  ipalseon- 
to-logist.  Phytopathology,  (a)  the  study  of  | 
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the  pathology  or  diseases  of  plants  ;  (K)  the  patho- 
logy of  diseases  due  to  vegetable  organisms,  as 
fungi;  mycology;  hence  Phy:tO|patholo-gicala.; 
Pliytopatho'logist,  one  versed  in  phytopathology 
(a).  Phyto'philons a.  [Gr.  <^i'A.os  friendly],  plant- 
loving  :  esp.  of  insects.  Phytophthirian  Entoin. 
(-fai'rian)  [Gr.  <f>  Bftp  louse]  a.  adj.,  pertaining  to  the 
Phytophthiria  or  plant-lice ;  b.  sb.,  a  member  of 
this  group,  a  plant-louse.  PhytOiphylogene'tic 
a.,  relating  to  the  phylogeny  of  plants.  Phy:to- 
phy sio'logy,  vegetable  physiology.  Phytosco'pic 
a.  [Gr.  aicoirtiv  to  view],  caused  by  sight  of  plants: 
said  of  the  effect  of  surrounding  vegetation  on  the 
colour  of  a  larva,  f  Phyto'scopy ;  see  quot. 
Phyto'sophy,  knowledge  of  plants;  botany(Oken). 
Pliyto'sterin  [Gr.  orfpeos  solid]  :  see  quot.  1881. 
Phytotaxy  [Gr.  rdfis  arrangement],  systematic 
botany.  Phy  toterato'logy,  vegetable  teratology. 
Phy-tovite'llin  [L.  mtell-us  yolk],  a  globulin 
occurring  in  many  seeds,  and  agreeing  in  all  its 
reactions  with  vitellin  from  egg-yolk. 

1887  Athenxum  26  Feb.  292/3  Sir  J.  Lubbock  read  the 
second  part  of  his  *phytobiological  observations.  1890  Ibid. 
i  Mar.  278/3  There  remains  a  large  collection  of  memoirs  on 
general  botany  and  *phyto-biology.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.  959/1  *Phytochemical.  1846  WORCESTER,  "Phyla- 
chemistry,  vegetable  chemistry.  Philos.  Mag.  1866  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  636  Phytochemistry,  the  Chemistry  of 
Plants.  The  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  this  subject  is 
that  of  Rochleder,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1854.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  *Phytochlore,  green  colouring  matter ;  chloro- 
phyll. 1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  "Phytochrome,  a  name  for 
chlorophyll.  1902  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Phytochrome,  yellow 
pigment  of  plants.  1881  H.  C.  LEWIS  in  Proc.  Amer.  Phil. 
Soc.  XX.  117  'Phytocollite.  1864  WEBSTER,  *Phytoglyphic, 
..relating  to  phytoglyphy.  *Phytoglyphy,  ..  the  art  of 
printing  from  nature,  by  taking  impressions  from  plants,  or 
other  objects.  1855  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Macgillivray's  Nat. 
Hist.  Dee  Side  $  Braemar  63  This  risk  incurred  for  the 
mere  chance  of  rinding  a  few  rare  plants.. one  can  hardly 
designate  it  by  any  other  name  than  "Phytomania.  1866 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  636  "Phylomelin  or  Plant-yellow. 
A^ name  proposed  by  W.  Stein  for  rutin,  on  account  of  its 
wide  diffusion  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  1864  WEBSTER, 
*Phytonomy.  1883  Science  6  Apr.  252  The  nature  of  some 
impressions  described  by  *phytopalepntologists  as  remains 
of  fossil  Algae.  Ibid.  253  The  evidence,  .renders  great 
service  to  *phytopaleontology.  1886  CasseWs  Eticycl.  Viet., 
*Phytopatnologist.  1893  ELEANOR  ORMEROD  in  Antobiog. 
ff  Corr.  xx.  (1904)  218  One  of  our  leading  European  Phy- 
topathologists.  1864  WEBSTER,  *  Phytopathology,  ..  an  ac- 
count of  diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable.  1880  Nature 


Phytology.  1891  POULTON  in  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.  X.  204 
The  effect  cannot  be  phytophagic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  rather  *phytoscopic,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  of 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  rather  than  its  substance  acts  as  the 
stimulus.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  *Phytoscopy,..&  viewing 
and  contemplating  or  considering  plants.  1854  H.  SPENCER 


A  neutral  substance,  identical  or  homologous  with  cholesterin, 
obtained  from  Calabar  beans  by  extraction  with  petroleum- 
ether.  1897  Naturalist  47  Various  higher  alcohols  and 
phytosterin  being  present  therein  as  bases.  1883  L.  F. 
WARD  Dynamic  Social.  I.  120  *Phytotaxy.  1898  tr.  Stras- 
burger's  Bot.  \.  154  The  study  of  the  abnormal  development 
ofplants  is  called  *Phytoteratology. 

Phytobiology  to  -gelin :  see  above. 

Fhytogenesis  (fait^idje-nftis,  fito-).  [f.  PHYTO- 
+  -GENESIS.]  The  generation  or  evolution  of 
plants.  So  Phytogene'tic,  Phytogene'tical  ad  is., 
of  or  pertaining  to  phylogenesis;  Phytogene - 
tically  adv. ;  also  Phyto'geny  =  phylogenesis. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *  Phylogenesis,  term  by  Dupetit- 
Thouars  for  germination,  .phytogenesy.  1883  VINES  Sachs' 
Bot.  904  In  the  latter  case  we  have  the  end,  in  the  former 
the  beginning  of  *phytogenetic  series.  1881  WILLIAMSON  in 
Nature  27  Oct.  607/1  Minute,  but  *phytogenetically  im- 
portant forms  of  plant-life.  1854  H.  SPENCER  in  Brit.  Q. 
Rev.  July  115  Biology,  Organosophy,  "Phytogeny. 

Phytogenic  (faitoid^e-nik,  fito-),  a.  Geol.  and 
Min.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ipuror  plant  +  -GEN  2  +  -ic.] 
Of  vegetable  origin.  So  Phyto'genous  a.  rare. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  059/2  Under  the  name  of 
phytogeitous  substances,  Hatty  has  formed  an  Appendix  to 
VazCombnstibilia.,  comprehending  those  of  which  the  origin 
is  evidently  vegetable.  i8r_8  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks 
Class.  352  Phytogenic  deposits  are  such  as  consist  chiefly  of 
vegetable  substances. 

Phy:togeo-grapliy.  [f.  PHYTO-  +  GEOGBA- 
PHY.]  The  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1881  Nature  13  Oct.  556/1 
The  numerous  writings  on  phytogeography  of  the  late 
Prof.  A.  Grisebach.  1896  J.  THOMSON  African  Explorer 
xiv.  343  The  phytogeography  of  Central  Africa. 

Hence  Phy  togeo-grapher,  one  who  is  versed  in 
phytogeography  ;Phy -togeogra-phic, -gra-phical 
adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  phytogeography,  dealing 
with  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

1889  Nature  30  May  98/1  Apart  from  the  value  of  the 
work  to  the  systematist  and  *phytogeographer,  it  possesses 
an  interest  for  a  wide  circle.  1885  W.  B.  HELMSLEY  in 
Challenger  Rep.,  Bot.  I.  6  For  'phyto-geographical  pur- 
poses Insular  Floras  may  be  divided  into  three  categories 
based  upon  their  endemic  element.  1883  THISELTON  DYER  i 
in  Nature  4  Jan.  334/2  A  right  understanding  of  the  phyto*  ! 
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geographical  facts  of  the  north  temperate  flora.  1886  Athe- 
n:eimi  5  June  750/2  Phyto-geographical  Map  of  Europe. 

Phytoglyphic,  -glyphy :  see  PHYTO-. 

t  PlxytO'gnomy.  Obs.  [Formed  on  the 
analogy  of  physiognomy,  after  the  mod.L.  Phy- 
tognomonica  of  J.  Baptista  Porta  (i  583) :  see  PHYTO- 
and  GNOMIC.]  The  alleged  art  of  discovering  the 
qualities  of  a  plant  from  its  appearance ;  vegetable 
physiognomy.  Hence  t  Phytogno'mical  a. 

[1583  PORTA  (title)  Phytognomonica  . .  in  quibus  nova 
facilliinaque  affertur  methodust  qua  plantarum.  -ex  prima 
extimae  faciei  inspectione  quivis  abditas  vires  assequatur.] 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  2,  I  hold  moreover 
that  there  is  a  Phytognomy,  or  Physiognomy,  not  onely  of 
menz  but  of  Plants,  and  Vegetables.  1646  —  Pseud.  Ep. 
II.  vi.  93  Whoever  shall  peruse  the  signatures  of  Crollius,  or 
rather  the  Phytognomy  of  Porta.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn. 
bij,  In  Phytognomical  Physiognomic  we  may  observe 
certain  plants  resembling  the  heads  of  Animals. 

Phytography  (fait^-grafi,  fit-),  [ad.  mod.L. 
phytograpliia :  see  PHYTO-  and  -GRAPHY.] 

1.  Description  of  plants  ;  descriptive  botany. 
[1691  PLUKENET  (title)  Phytographia,  seu  Stirpium  illus- 

trium  et  minus  cognitarum  Icones.]  1696  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  202,  I  shall.. put  down  what  I  find  in.. 
Plukenet's  Phytog_raphy.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref. ,  Phyto • 
graphy,..s.  Treatise  or  Physiological  Description  of  Plants 
and  Vegetables.  1836  HENSLOW  Phys.  Bot.  Introd.  3  A 
third . .  department  is  styled  '  Phy tography ',  in  which  a  full 
description  of  plants  themselves  is  given.  1885  GOODALE 
Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  3  Phytography  or  Descriptive  Botany. 

2.  =  PHYTOGLYPHY. 

Hence  Phyto'jfrapher,  an  expert  in  or  writer 
on  phytography  ;  Phytogra-phic,  Phytogra  - 
phical  adjs.,  pertaining  to  phytography. 

1890  Cent.  Z>/c?.,»Phytographer.  TfmPhil.  Trans.  XVII. 
618  A  new  Set  of  *Phytographic  Tables.  1888  Nature 
5  July  22o/r  The  introductory  narrative,  .enables  a  phyto- 
graphic  botanist  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  country 
[Afghanistan]  and  climate.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  *Phyto. 
graphical,  pertaining  to  the  description  of  plants. 

Phytoid  (fai'toid,  fit-),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
<pvr-6v  plant  +  -OID.  Cf.  Gr.  <f  t<T<u5-i;s  plant-like.] 

A.  adj.  Plant-like ;  esp.  in  Zool.  of  an  animal. 
1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

B.  sl>.  Bot.     (See  quot.) 

1858  CARPENTER  rStfl  Phys.  §  397  In  order  to  distinguish 
between  the  separated  buds  of  plants  and  animals,  thos'e  of 
the  former  have  been  called  phytoids,  and  the  latter  zooids. 

II  Phytolacca  (faito-,  fitolas'ka).  [mod.L. 
(Tournefort  I  ?oo),  f.  Gr.  ipwrov  plant  +  mod.L.  lacca 
crimson  lake.]  Bot.  The  genus  of  plants  including 
the  Pocan,  Virginian  Poke,  Pokeweed,  or  Red-ink 
plant  (P.  decandra),  and  several  other  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  species,  chiefly  American  ;  also  various 
preparations  of  the  Poke  used  medicinally.  Hence 
Phytolaccin  (-lae'ksin)  Chem.,  a  neutral  crystal- 
line compound  obtained  from  the  Virginian  Poke. 
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1864  ^V.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  Med.  441  The  dose  of  the  con- 
centrated preparation  (phytolaccin). 

t  Phytolite,  phytolith.  Obs.    [f.  PHYTO- 

+  -LITE,  -LITH.    In  F.  phytolithe.~\    A  fossil  plant. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  175  The  former  are  called 
zoophytes:  the  latter  phytolites.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria 
xvi.  402  The  so-called  '  transition  '  and  '  grauwacke  '  phyto- 
lites described  by  various  German  authors. 

Hence  t  Phytolitho'lotfy,  vegetable  palaeonto- 
logy i  t  Pliy-tolitlio'logrist,  a  writer  on  this 
subject.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Phytological  (fsit^lc'd^ikal,  fitc-),  a.  Now 
rare.  [f.  as  PHYTOLOGY:  see  -LOGICAL.  Cf.  F. 
phylologique]  Relating  to  the  study  of  plants ; 
botanical. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  m.  iii.  79  Priapus.  .the  greatest 
Herbalist  in  the  World  ;.. This  Phutologicall  Deitie.  1673 
GREW  Anat.  Roots  Ep.  Ded.,  The  promotion  of  Phytological 
Science  is  one  Part  of  Your  Work.  1673  —  (title)  An  Idea 
of  a  Phytological  History  propounded.  1833  LYELL  Pnnc. 
Geol.  III.  332  The  zoological  and  phytological  characters 
of  the  same  formations  were  far  more  persistent  than  their 
mineral  peculiarities. 

Phytologist  (fsitp'lodgist,  fit-).  Now  rare. 
[f.  PHYTOLOGY  + -IST.]  One  versed  in  phytology; 
a  botanist. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  (1729)  138  Charles  Hatton  Esq.  to 
whom  all  our  Phytologists  and  Lovers  of  Horticulture  are 
oblig'd.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Phytologist,  a  Botanist,  one 
who  treats  of  Plants.  1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  Pref. 
(1828)  5  If  he  be  a  Phytologist  of  research,  or,  still  more,  a 
Planter  of  experience.  1881  ROUTLEDCE  Science  ii.  34  There 
was  a  botanical  garden  for  the  phytologist. 

Phytology  (faiV-lod^i,  fit-).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  phytologia,  f.  Gr.  <f>vrov  plant  +  -Ao-yia : 
see -LOGY.  Cf.  F.  phytologie  (d'Holbach  1753).] 
The  science  of  plants  ;  botany. 

[1647  G.  DUVAL (title)  Phytologia;  sive, Philosophia  Plan- 
tarum.J  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Ep.  Ded.  to  N.  Bacon, 
\Vepretend  not  to  multiply  vegetable  divisions  byQuincun- 
cial  and  Reticulate  plants ;  or  erect  a  new  Phytplogy.  1819 
1'antologia,  Phytology,  that  part  of  Natural  History  which 
tteats  on  plants.  1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creal.  xiv.  (1874) 
264  He  calls  into  court  Astronomy,  Geology,  Phytology 
and  Zoology. 

Phytomania,  -melin :  see  PHYTO-. 


FHYTOMER. 


Phytoiner  v^i'1""13-1!  lrl->  t>°1-  [ad.  mod.L. 
fkytomeron,  pi.  -a,  f.  Gr.  <j>vro-v  plant  +  pipes 
]>art.]  =  PHVTON. 

j88o  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  ted.  6)  7  Pliytomera,.  .equivalent 
u  plain.  p,uts...lM  English,  the  singular  may  be  shortened 
to  Phytumei  .  ll'iti.  9  The  plant  begins  as  a  single  phytomer. 

Phyton  (hi'lpn,  fi't<m).  Bot.  [a.  F.  phyton, 
a.  Gr.  <PVTUV  a  plant,  f.  ^iW  to  produce.]  A  plant- 
unit;  =  prcc.  :  see  quot.  1898. 

1848  E.  KOKHKS  Naked-eyed  Medusa!  88  The  several 
phytons  comprising  the  first  bud  or  plumule.  1854  BALFOUR 
Oull.  Bat.  i.  iii.  267  The  dicotyledonous  embryo  then  is  com- 
posed of  two  leaves  or  two  unifoliar  phytons  .  .  united  together 
so  as  to  form  one  axis.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  7  These 
ultimate  similar  parts.  .which  are  endowed  with  or  maypro- 
duce  all  the  fundamental  organs  of  vegetation,  were  by  Gau- 
diuhaud  called  Phytons.  1898  BAILEY  Plant  Lessons  Ixxiu. 
380  The  propagation-unit  in  vegetative  multiplication  is  the 
smallest  part  of  root,  stem  or  leaf  which  will  grow  when 
severed  from  the  parent  (although  this  is  not  a  morpho- 
logical or  structural  unit  in  the  plant-body)  ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  terminology,  this  part  may  be  called  a  phyton. 

Phytonisse,  obs.  form  of  PYTHONESS. 

Phytonomy  to  Phytopathology:  seePHYTo. 

Phyto-phagan,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L.  Phyto- 
phaga  (see  PHYTOPHAGOUS)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Phytophaga  in  any  sense,  b.  sb. 
A  member  of  the  Phytophaga,  a  vegetable-feeding 
animal  of  any  class  or  order.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Phytophagic  (faitofx  djik,  fito-),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
as  next  +  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  phytophagy  ; 
derived  from  or  caused  by  phytophagy  :  said  of 
variation  of  the  colouring  of  insect  larvse  attri- 
buted to  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

1866  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (ed.  4)  55  These  cases  he  [B.  D. 
Walsh]  has  fully  described  under  the  terms  of  Phytophagic 
varieties  and  Phytophagic  species.  1885  POULTON  in  five. 
Roy.  Sue.  XXXVIII.  313  Such  effects  are  entirely  inexplic- 
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able  by  the  simple  theory  of  phytophagic  influence,  ..  It 
would  be  wiser  to  abandon  the  term  phytophagic ',  at  any 
rate  in  the  sense  of  producing  these  changes.  The  term 
still  holds  good  for  the  broad  fact  that  pigments  derived 
from  the  food-plant  play  a  most  important  part  in  larval 
coloration.  1807  J.  T.  GULICK  in  Linn.  Soc.  7r»/.,  Zool. 
(1890)  XX.  226  The  innumerable  cases  where  phytophagic 
varieties . .  of  insects  exist. 

Phytophagous  (fauyfagas,  fit-), a.  Zool.  [f. 
Gr.  <t>vr6-v  plant  +  -cpdy-os  eating  +  -ous  (see  -PHA- 
GOUS)  :  cf.  mod.I..  1'hylopliaga,  -fliagi.]  a.  Feed- 
ing on  plants  or  vegetable  substances :  chiefly  said 
of  insects,  molluscs,  and  the  like.  b.  Belonging 
to  the  Phytophaga,  a  name  given  to  various  groups 
and  divisions  of  animals,  e.  g.  (a)  leaf-beetles  and 
their  allies,  (A)  sawflies  and  horntails,  (c)  certain 
cyprinoid  fishes,  (if)  the  plant-eating  edentates, 
(e)  the  plant-eating  placental  mammals. 

1816  KI»BY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlix.  IV.  479  Out  of  a  list  of 
. .  8000  British  insects ..  3724  [might  be  called)  phytiphagous. 
Note.  We  employ  this  term,  because  the  more  common  one, 
'  herbivorous ',  does  not  properly  include  devourers  of  timber, 
fungi,  etc.  1831  LYELL  Princ.  Gen/.  II  143  It  may  deprive 
a  large  number  of  phytophagous  animals  of  their  food.  1876 
D.  WILSON  Preh.  Man  (ed.  3)  I.  xv.  374  This  phytophagous 
cetacean  [the  Manatee] . .  is  found  only  in  tropical  waters. 
1895  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  371  Some  of  the  true  slugs  are  car- 
nivorous instead  of  phytophagous. 

Phytophagy  (fahyffidsi,  fit-),  [f.  Gr.  Qvrvv 
plant  +•  -ifayia  eating.]  The  habit  of  feeding  on 
plants  or  vegetable  matter.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Phytophllous  to  Phytoteratology :  see 
PHYTO-. 

Phy to'tomist.  [f.  PHYTOTOM-T  +  -IST.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  vegetable  anatomy. 

1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  I.  16  This  admirable 
phytotomist. 

Phyto-tomous,  a.  rare.     [f.  Gr.  QVTO-V  plant 


PIAPPEB. 

cutting  +  -ous.]  Plant-cutting,  leaf- 
cutting,  as  an  insect  or  bird.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Phytotomy  (fsuyt6mi,  fit-),  [f.  Gr.  t/nrri-v 
plant  +  -To/u'a  a  cutting.]  The  dissection  of 
plants;  vegetable  anatomy. 

1844  DUNGLISOK  Med.  Lex.  i.  v.  Anatomy.  Phytotomy 
is  the  anatomy  of  vegetables.  1875  SIR  w.  TURKE*  in 
Encyd.  Brit.  1.  799/1  Vegetable  Anatomy  or  Phytotomy. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  Introd.  »  Phytotomy,  or 
Vegetable  Anatomy,  the  study  of  the  minute  structure  of 
vegetables  as  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

Phytovitellin :  sec  PHYTO-. 

II  Phytozoon  (faitozavpa,  fit*-).  Also  phyto- 
7(i-iim.  PI.  -zo-a.  [f.  Gr.  <t>vro-v  plant  +  (wo? 
animal ;  lit.  '  plant-animal ' ;  cf.  zoophyte.] 

1.  Zool.  A  plant-like  animal  or  zoophyte;  a  single 
polyp  in  a  zoophyte.     (The  pi.  Phytozoa  has  been 
variously   applied   in   different   classifications  to 
animals  supposed  to  be  plant-like  in  some  way, 
but  is  not  a  term  of  modern  Zoology.) 

1842  BRANDS  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Phytotoons,  Phylotoa,..\\us 
term  is  applied  by  various  naturalists  to  different  sections 
of  the  sub-kingdom  Zoophyta  of  Cuvier.  1846  DANA  Zooph. 
\.  (1848)  7  note,  Ehrenberg  has  proposed  to  substitute  phy- 
touxi,  derived  from  the  same  roots  [as  Zoophyte),  .and 
phytozoum  refers  only  to  a  single  polyp.  1858  WAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Phytozoum,  applied  by  Eicnwald  to  a  tyj)e 
of  the  animal  kingdom  comprehending  animals  tn  which 
(Polypi,  Hydrx,  Corallia)  the  inorganic  texture  gives  place 
to  that  of  vegetables,  the  exterior  only  presenting  the  char, 
acter  of  animality  in  the  homogeneous  mass  which  con- 
stitutes it.  x86i  H.  MACMILLAN  Footnotes fr.  Nat.  31  This 
granular  matter ..  b  resolved  into  a  mass  of  apparently 
living  animalcules  called phytozoa. 

2.  Bot.  A  male  generative  cell,  a  spermatozoid. 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  370  Minute  cells  called  sperm- 
cells,.,  in  which  are  developed  spiral  ciliated  filaments,., 
termed  spermatozoids  or  phytozoa. 

Phyz,  variant  of  PHIZ,  face. 


PI  (pai),  sb.  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  ir 
(in  Gr.  irf,  pf) :  used  in  Math,  to  express  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  or  periphery  (trfpttytptta) 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter :  see  P  (the  letter)  II. 

[1748  EULER  Introd.  in  Anal.  Infimt.  \.  viii.  (1797)  I.  03 
Satis  liquct  Peripheriam  hujus  Circuit  in  numeris  rationali- 
bus  exacte  exprimi  non  posse,  per  approximations  auteiu 
inventa  est ..  esse  -•  3,14159  [etc.,  to  128  places],  pro  quo 
numero,  brevitatis  ergo,  scribarn  ir,  ita  ut  sit  tr  =  Semicir- 
cumferentiae  Circuli,  cujus  Radius  =  i,  seu  ir  erit  longitudo 
Arcus  180  graduum.  1641  Penny  Cycl,  XIX.  186/1  Thjs 
number  v  must  be  the  same  for  all  circles  Ibid.  186/2  This 
measure  of  Archimedes  gives  3-14286  for  the  approximate 
value  of  ir,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.] 

Pi  (p»i),a.  (sb.}  Public  School  9sA  Univ.  slang. 
[abbrev.  of  Pious.]  Pious,  religious,  sanctimo- 
nious. Also  absol.  =  a  pious  person ;  and  as  s&. « 
pious  exhortation,  etc. 

c  1870  [at  Eton  J, '  What  did  your  tutor  say  to  you  ? '  '  Oh, 
he  gave  me  a  pi ;  asked  me  how  I  could  reconcile  my 
behaviour  with  my  duty  to  God  and  my  parents  '.  1891 
WKKNCH  Winchester  Word-bit.*  Pi,  virtuous,  sanctimonious. 
He's  very  pi  now,  he  mugs  all  day.  1897  Westm.  Gas. 
i  Sept.  8/i  The  man  who  regularly  affects  the  '  pi '  and  who 
'plays  up',  with  ready  catholicity  of  spirit,  the  'special 
missions  of  every  religious  denomination  in  turn. 

Pi,  variant  of  PIE  sb*  and  v.'*  (disordered  type, 
etc.) ;  also  of  PIE  sb$  (Indian  copper  coin). 

Pia1  (pai'a).  Anat.    Short  for  PIA  MATEB. 

1889  Bucks  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII  in  The  successive 
coverings  of  the  brain,  hairy  scalp,  periosteum,  calva,  dura 
(enial  periosteum),  arachnoid,  and  pia.  ibid..  The  ental 
surface  of  the  pia.  1901  W.  OSLER  Princ.  fy  Pract.  Med, 
(ed.  4)  28  The  most  intense  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and 
spinal  pia. 

II  Pia-.  Also  pya.  A  Polynesian  name  for 
species  ol  the  monocotyledon  ous  genus  Tatta,  some 
of  which,  esp.  T.  pinnatifida  and  T.  tttaculata,  are 
cultivated  for  their  tubers,  from  which  South-sea 
or  Tahiti  arrowroot  is  produced. 

1858  HOGG  I't-g.  Kingd,  765  Tacca  cceanica,  a  native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  yields  a  similar  pioduct  [arrowroot] 
and  is  there  called  pya.  [1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  254/1 
Tacca  pinnatifida*  Otaheita  Salep-plant,  Pi-plant,  South* 
Sea- Arrow-root- plant.] 

Fia-ara-chnoid,  piara'chnoid.  Anat.  [f. 
Pul  +  ARACHNOID.]  The  pia  mater  and  the  arach- 
noid, considered  as  one  structure.  Also  attrib. 

1889  Bucks  Handbk.  Med  Sc.V\\\.  1 1 1  The  presence  on 
the  cntal  surface  of  the  piarachnoid  of  a  pial  fold,  the  ruga. 
1896  AUbutttSyst.  Mfd.  I.  662  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
pia-arachnoid.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  20  Aug.  371  An  increase 
of  pia-arachnoid  fluid. 

II  Piaba  (jM|l*bft).  [Tupi  piaba,  also  piav\ 
piau.']  A  small  fresh-water  fish  of  the  size  of  a 
minnow,  found  in  Brazilian  rivers. 

[1648  MARCGRAVE  Hist.  Nat.  Brasil.  170  Piaba  Brasili- 
ensibus ;  magnitudine  nostratU  Eldrize  ..  pisciculus  2  aut 
3  digitos  longus.]  1686  RAY  &  WILLOUGHBV  Hist.  Pise.  260. 
:7S3  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  -Si*//*.,  Piaba,.  .the  name  of  a  small 
fresh-water  fish  . .  in  the  Brasils  ..  a  well-tasted  fish,  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  Natives.  1846  G.  GARDNER  Trar. 
Brazil  126.  1869  R.  F.  BURTON  Htgkl.  Brasil  II. ,13  They 
can  catch  half-a-dozen  sprat-like  'piabas'  or  'piaus'  by 
heaving  up  a  calabash  full  of  water. 

I :  see  PIASSABA. 


II  Fiache  (p«'a-tj«).  Also  6-7  place.  [Tama- 
nac  (on  the  Orinoco)  piache,  in  Accaway  piatsan  =» 
Carib//az  PEAI;  in  Sp.  piache.]  A  medicine-man 
or  witch-doctor  among  the  Indians  of  Central  and 
South  America;  a  PEAI-WOK. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  181  The  professours  of  this  secte  were 
called  Piaces.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  826  They 
call  their  Priests  Places.  1851  I'H.  Ross  tr.  Humboldt  s 
Trav.  I.  vi.  248  A  resin  very  much  sought  after  by  the 
Piaches,  or  Indian  sorcerers.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho 
xxiv,  The  Piache  from  whines  rose  to  screams  and  gesticu- 
lations, and  then  to  violent  convulsions. 

Piacle  (psi-ak'l).  Now  rare.  [a.  OF.  piacle 
or  ad.  L.  piaculum,  f.  piare  to  appease :  see  -CULE.] 

f  1.  Expiation  ;  expiatory  offering.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  103  Telle  her.,  that  she 
brynge  wyth  her.. the  shepe..wyth  the  other  pynacles  [F. 
orig.  pinacles]  dedycated  to  the  sacryfice.  1533  BELLENDKN 
Livy  n.  xvi.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  191  We . .  mycht  nocht  haue  purgit 
ws  (>arof  bot  alanerlie  be  pe  saciifice  of  piacle  [orig.  pia- 
culum],  1654  R.  CODKINGTON  tr.  Justine  vm.  126  A  Ptacle 
for  the  sin  committed.  1711  G.  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Ckr. 
Priesth.  (1847)  II.  164  The  LXX.. called  the  scape-coat., 
the  piacular  goat,  because  he  was  offered  to  be  a  piacle. 

2.  A  wicked  action  which  calls  for  expiation ; 
a  sin,  crime,  offence. 

1644  HOWELL  Eng .  Tearcs  178  To  glut  themselves  with 
one  another's  bloud..can  there  be  a  greater  piacle  against 
nature?  1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  rj  Any  Crime,  Vfllany, 
or  Piacle  whatever.  1880  F.  HALL  Doctor  Indxtiis  52  Talk 
of  regicide,  of  cannibalism.. or  any  other  patibulary  piacle. 

t  b.  Offence,  guilt.  Obs. 

1619  BP.  J.  KING  Serin,  ir  Apr.  52  May  I  without  piacle 
forget,  .what  hee  then  did  t  a  i«S7  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864) 
213  One  pioclaims  it  piacle  to  be  sad. 

Piacular  (pai|X-ki(211i),  a.  [ad.  \*. piacttlar-is 
expiatory,  f.  piaculum  PIACLE  :  see  -AH  '.  Cf.  F. 
piaculaire  (1752)-] 

1.  Making  expiation  or  atonement ;  expiatory. 
1647  OWEN  Death  of  Death  Wks.  1852  X.  267  He  made 

his  Soul  an  offering  for  sin— a  piacular  sacrifice,  a  1703 
BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Matt.  xx.  28  Their  piacular  victims  were 
ransoms  for  the  life  of  the  offender.  1818  G.  S.  FABER 
Horx  Mosaic*  II.  239  note,  [They]  do  not  seem,  .to  have 
sufficiently  attended  to  the  distinction  between  eucharistic 
and  piacular  sacrifices.  1871  MACDOFF  Mem.  Palmos  xi. 
143  The  great  brazen  altar  of  burnt  offering,  where  piacular 
or  bloody  offerings  were  alone  presented. 

2.  Requiring  or  calling  for  expiation;    sinful, 
wicked,  culpable. 

1610  BP.  HALL  Apol.  Brovinists  79  If  it  were  not  piacular 
for  you  to  reade  ought  of  his.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  fuast 
Koirrj  xx.  175  They  held  it  piacular  to  eat  with  sinners. 
1718  R.  NORTH  Mem.  Music  (1846)  16  To  add  to  or  alter 
the  instruments,  or  modes,  was  almost  piacular.  1857  DF. 
QUINCEY  IWiigfisiH  Wks.  VI.  53  He.  .left  no  stone  unturned 
to  cleanse  hismtle.  .fold  from  its  piacular  pollution. 

Hence  Flaoula-rity,  the  quality  of  being  piacular : 
(a)  expiatory  character,  (b)  criminality;  Pla-cu- 
larly  adv.,  as  an  expiatory  or  atoning  sacrifice ; 
Pia  cvtlarness  -  piacuhrity 


piacularly  slain.  Ibid.  268  The  essence  of  its  being  a  sacri- 
fice  does  not  consist  in  the  outward  act  of  burning  ;  but  in 
the  piacular  ity  of  the  intention.  1864  WEBSTER,  PimaUmrUf, 
..criminality,  badness.  DeQuincey, 
f  Pia'culary,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pidculdr- 
is  :  see  -ABY  *.]  a.  adj.  =  PIACULAK.  b.  16.  = 
PIACLE. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Ckas.  I  (1655)  59  Enjoyning  her 
Majesty..  to  make  a  progresse  to  Tyburn,  there  to  present 
her  devotions:  A  most  impious  piaculary.  01670  HACKET 
Abp.  Williams  i.  (1693)  102  This  was  his  Piaculary  Heresie. 

t  Pia'CTllOUS,  a.  Obs.  [i.L.  pidcui-um  PIACLE 
+  -OUS.]  =  PlACL'LAB  1. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  266  For  piaculous 
it  was  unto  the  Romanes  to  pare  their  nayles  upon  the 
nundinx.  iftjB/Wd1.  in.  xxv.  211  Unto  the  ancient  Britains 
it  was  piaculous  to  last  a  Goose.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm. 
xv.  139  We  think  it  so  piaculous,  to  go  beyond  the  Ancients. 

II  Pia'culnm.  Obs.  [L.piafu/nm.]  =  PIACLE. 

1601  A.  COPLEY  Answ.  Let.  Jtsuited  Gent.  107  Their 
martyrdomes  being  to  them  as  a  prxmium  for  the  one,  and 
..a  sufficient  Piaculum  for  the  other.  1646  J.  BENBRIGGE 
Umra  Accom.  21  These  ..  count  it  a  Piaculum  to  live 
in  seiled  houses  of  their  owne,  whitest  the  Lords  house 
lies  wast.  1678  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  422  Tis  a  grand 
piaculum  not  to  beleive  the  worst  of  reports. 

Piaffe  (p\x'{),v.  Horsemanship.  [a..Y.piaffer 
(i6thc.)  to  strut,  make  a  show.  Cf.  piaffe  sb., 
ostentation.  Ulterior  origin  uncertain.] 

intr.  To  advance  the  diagonally  opposite  legs 
(e.g.  the  right  fore  leg  and  the  left  hind  leg)  simul- 
taneously, placing  them  on  the  ground  and  resting 
momentarily  while  the  other  two  legs  are  advanced 
with  the  same  movement  ;  to  move  with  the  same 
step  as  in  the  trot,  bnt  more  slowly. 

1761  EARL  PEMBROKE  Equitation  (1778)  72  To  piaffe  in 
backing  is  rather  too  mucn  to  be  expected  in  the  hurry 
which  letc.].  1814  SCOTT  Wctv.  Iviii,  He  piaffed  away.  .to 
the  head  of  Fergus's  regiment.  it>o  —  Monast.  xv,  Pressing 
and  checking  nis  gay  courser,  forcing  him  to  piaffe,  to 
caracole,  to  passage.  1884  Jaunt  in  a  Junk  xi.  j8o  Our 
seafarers  saw  Neptune's  white  horses  piaffing  .  .around  them. 

Hence  Pla'ffe  sb.,  an  act  of  piaffing. 

1899  P.  ROBINSON  in  Contenlp.  Rev.  Dec.  800  It  [a  rabbit] 
diverts  itself  with  queer  sidelong  cavorts,  piaffes,  jinkhngs, 
and  somersaults. 

Piaffer   (pise'faj),  si.    Horsemanship.    [L  F 
piaffer  to  piaffe,  infin.  taken  sbst.]     The  action  of 
piaffing  ;  a  movement  in  which  the  feet  are  lifted  in 
the  same  succession  as  in  the  trot,  bnt  more  slowly. 

i86<  K.  GARHARD  Nolan's  Syst.  Train.  Cos.  Horses  65 
The  slow  '  piaffer  '  is  obtained  by  the  slow  and  alternate 
pressure  of  the  rider's  legs.  The  quick  '  piaffer   byquukci 
the  alternate  pressure  of  the  lee.    1884  K  L    ANDERSON 
Mod.  Horseman,  n.  xvii.  147  In  the  Diaffcr  the  horse  should 
move  the  diagonal  legs  together  and  in  perfect  unison.  M 
r48  A  very  slow  passage  to  the  front,  side,  or  rear  K  often 
called  the  piaffer:  but  if  there  is  any  movement  out  o 


see  PIAFFE  r.]     intr. 


[?.   F.  piaffer  pres.  inf.  : 
PIAFFE  v. 


o 

the  Guardian  Genius.     1818  G.  S.  FABEK  Horx  Mesa*:*  L 
360  The  goat,  .was  devowd  as  a  sin-offerini;.  .by  its  being 


variant  of  1'EAGE  Obs.,  ped«ge. 
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PIAL. 

Pial  (psi'al),  a.  [f.  PIA!  (pia  mater}  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pia  mater. 

1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc,  VIII.  m/i  [see  PIA- 
ARACHNOID],  Ibid.  524/1  In  some  cases  also  the  appro- 
priate adjectives  are  employed,  e.  g.  pial,  dural.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  502  In  general  paralysis  the 
invasion  is  always  from  the  pial  surface  and  vascular  tracts. 
Ibid.  VII.  246  Nerve-fibres  ramifying  over  the  pial  vessels. 

II  Pia  mater  (psi'a  m^'tsj).  Anat.  [med.L. ;  a 
somewhat  incorrect  rendering  of  the  Arabic  name 
lijj  J  ummraqiqah'  thin  or  tender  mother  (Ibn 

Duraid,  A.  D.  933) :   cf.  names  of  other  investing 

membranes  in  umm  mother,  esp.  DURA  MATER. 

(Fanciful  explanations  of  the  name  are  frequent  in  western 

writers :  cf.  quot.  1548.)] 

A  delicate  fibrous  and  very  vascular  membrane 
which  forms  the  innermost  of  the  three  meninges 
enveloping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  the  other 
two  being  the  arachnoid  and  the  dura  mater.  In 
quots.  1593,  1606  transf.  =  brain. 

c  1400  Latifranc's  Cintrj>.  112  Pia  mater  enuyrounneb  al 
be  brayn,  &  departib  him  into  iij  celoles  bat  ben  chaumbris. 
1515  [see  DU-RA  MATER].  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  iv,  It  is 
called  Piamater . .  for  because  it  is  so  softe  and  tender  ouer 
the  brayne,  that  it  nourisheth  the  brayne  and  feedeth  it,  as 
doth  a  louing  mother  vnto  her  tender  childe.  1593  NASHE 
Four  Lett.  Can/ut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  272  Thou  turmoilst 
thy  pia  mater  to  prove  base  births  better  than  the  ofspring 
of  many  discents.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  tr  Cr,  u.  i.  78  His 
Piamater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  Sparrow.  1761 
Brit.  Mag.  II.  116  An  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater, 
which  had  produced  a  most  furious  delirium.  1854  JONES 
&  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1875)  232  The  arachnoid  is  entirely 
dependent  for  its  supply  of  blood  upon  the  pia  mater. 

fig.  1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  35  It  becomes  the  very 
ligament  and  sinews  of  Government,  a  pia  mater  to  the 
sacredness  of  Authority. 

Hence  Pia-ma'tral  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pia  mater ;  =  PIAL. 

1887  H.  Cray's  Anat.  (ed.  u)  805  Between  the  pia-matral 
and  the  arachnoid  sheath. 

Flan  (pi|£e-n,  llpyan).  Also  epian,  and  in  pi. 
plans.  [  =  Sp.,  Pg.  epian  and  pian,  F.  pian,  a. 
Galibi  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  pian  (Roulin  in  Littre', 
suppl.).  Cf.  Guarani//a  'bubas,  granos'  (Montoya). 
Cf.  Jas.  Platt  in  N.  &  Q.  loth  Ser.  I.  5.] 

A  contagious  tropical  skin  disease,  occurring 
among  negroes,  the  same  as  FRAMBOiSiA  or  YAWS, 
q.  v.  (The  names  plans  and  yaws  have  occasionally 
been  applied  to  two  alleged  forms  of  Frambcesia. 
See  quots.)  Hence  Pia'nic  a. 

[1768  F.  B.  DE  SAUVAGES Nosol.  Method.  II,  554  Frambasia; 
Yaw  Guineesium;  Epian  vel  Pian  Americano! um.]  1803'!'. 
WINTERBOTTOM  Sierra  Leone  II.  viii.  139  The  Yaws. .is 
called  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  Coast  Boba  and  by  the 
rrench  Pianes.  Ibid.  145  Professor  Sprengel  has.  .made  a 
similar  division  of  this  disease  into  Yaws  and  Plans.  1874 
T.  H.  BURGESS  Man.  Dis.  Skin  233  The  American  disease 
called  tPiaii  or  Epian  seems  to  DC  identical  with  that 
denominated  yaws  in  New  Guinea.  1828  Lancet  15  Mar. 
876/1  The  pianic  ulcers,  .furnish  an  acrid  matter. 

.Plane,  obs.  form  of  PEONY. 

Planet,  variant  of  PIANNET,  magpie. 

Pianette  (pf,ane-t).  [f.  PIANO  st.%  +  -ETTE.] 
'A  very  low  pianino  or  upright  pianoforte '  (Grove); 
orig.  applied  to  a  form  introduced  into  England  in 
1857 ;  subsequently  to  other  small  forms. 

1879  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Pianette,  a  small  piano-forte.  1887 
Miss  E.  MONEY  Dutch  Maiden  (1888)  80  '  I  can  play  any 
accompaniment  you  like  —glancing  at  the  piannette  in  the 
corner.  1894  FLORA  A.  STEEL  Potter's  Thumb  I.  127  The 
pianette  at  which  Rose  sang  her  Scotch  songs. 

Pianino  (p^an^no).  [a.  It.  pianino,  dim.  of 
piano :  see  PIANO  2.]  A  name  originally  given  to 
an  upright  pianoforte,  as  being  smaller  than  the 
grand ;  now  esp.  applied  to  a  small  upright  or 
cottage  piano. 

1861  Uluslr.  Catal.  Intern.  Exh.  II.  09  A  Pianino,  or 
bmall  Cottage  Pianoforte,  .an  example  of  the  cheapest  up- 
right instrument.  1880  MRS.  RIDDELL  Myst.  Palace  Card. 
11.  (1881)  1^9  Get  a  little  pianino  and  stand  it  against  the  wall. 

Fianism(pram'z'm).  [f.  PIANO 2  +  -ISM.]  The 
art  of  pianoforte  playing,  especially  in  its  technical 
aspect ;  execution  on  the  piano. 

1844  H.  F.  CHORLEY  Music  *  Manners  III.  52  Will  M. 
Liszt  found  a  college  of  poetical  pianism  1  1883  A  merican 
VII.  158  The  reveient  student  of  Beethoven,  who  would 
never  for  a  moment  subordinate  the  musical  idea  to  mere 
'pianism'.  1880  AtAeiuntm  26  Oct.  569/1  A  link  between 
the  pianism  of  the  Hummel  school  and  that  of  Kranz  Liszt. 

!l  Pianissimo  (pyanz'-sszmo,  p^ani'sinw),  a. 
(adv.}  si.  Mus.  [It.  :-L.  planissim-us,  superl.  of 
plantis:  see  PIANO.]  a.  adj.  Very  soft.  D.  adv. 
Very  softly.  C.  sb.  A  very  soft  passage.  Abbrev. 
//.  or///. 

1714  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Pianissimo, 
or  PPP,  is  extream  Soft  or  Low.  1771  P.  PARSONS  New- 
market  I.  36  Suffer  me  with  a  voice  (piano)  of  the  gentlest 
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Pianist  (pz-anist).  [ad.  F. pianiste,  \l.pianisla : 
see  PIANO  a  and  -1ST.]  A  player  on  the  pianoforte. 

1839  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  336  Hear  that  Schlesinger, 
the  great  pianist  in  New  YorTc,  is  dead.  1842  MRS.  F. 
TROLLOPS  Vis.  Italy  I.  xx.  333  Talberg,  the  Paganini  of 

Eianists.    1887  Academy  j  May  333/3  The  pianist,  .proving 
imself  a  good  executant  and  a  sound  musician. 

b.   Pianisfs  cramp,  hyperkinesis  of  the   fore- 
arm, due  to  excessive  piano-playing. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  539  The  so-called  'Pro- 
fessional  hyperkineses'  (writer's  cramp,  histrionic  spasm, 
pianist's  cramp,  telegraphist's  cramp  &c.)  admit  of  a  similar 
explanation. 

II  Pianiste  (pianj-st).  [Fr.]  =  prec. ;  but 
often  used  in  Eng.  as  if  the  feminine  form. 

1841  LONGK.  in  Lt/edSgi)  I.  xxii.  409  A  delightful  musician 
here, — a  Miss  Sloman, — a  pianiste  of  great  talent.  1883 
Daily  Tel.  16  Jan.  3/3  This  gifted  pianiste  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  interpreting  the  music  of  his  famous  compatriot. 
1885  Miss  BRADDON  \r"yllard's  Weird\\\.  58  Improving 
herself  as  a  singer  and  a  pianiste.  1885  MABEL  COLLINS 
Prettiest  H'oman  xviii,  I  wish  some  pianiste  of  the  thundering 
school  would  attack  the  piano  now. 

Pianistic  (pfani-stik),  a.  [f.  PIANIST  +  -ic.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  pianist. 

1881  London  Figaro  2  July  7/2  [She]  has  shared  with  M. 
Rubinstein  the  pianistic  honors  of  this  very  prolific  season. 
1893  Atkenxitm  10  June  743/1  Scholastic  contrapuntal 
devices,  .combined  with  the  most  modern  pianistic  treatment 

Piannet,  pianet  (psi-anet).  Now  dial. 
Forms  :  6-7  pieannet,  pi-,  pyannet,  6-9  pianot, 

7  pie-annit,  py-annot,  pye-annat,  pyanit ;  dial. 

8  pianet,  pynot,  9  pie-annet,  piannot,  pianet, 
pianate,  pienet,  etc.     [The  first  element  is  PIE 
si.1 ;    the    second,    in    early   examples,    appears 
to  be  treated  as  orig.  a  distinct  word,  as  if  Annet 
or  Annette,  dim.  of  Ann ;  cf.  the  dial,  synonym 
pie-nanny,  and  the  etym.  of  maggot-pie,  magpie, 
also  from  female  names ;   but  in  mod.  dial,  use  it 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  suffix  (pai'anet,  pat-net),  with 
which  cf.  F.  pionet  the  spotted  woodpecker  (where 
-on-et  is  double  dim.  suffix).     See  also  PIENET. 

(Aimct  alone  occurs  as  a  local  name  of  the  common  gull, 
and  of  the  kittiwake.)] 

1.  A  local  name  of  the  magpie. 

'599  CHAPMAN  Hunt.  Dayes  Myrth  Plays  1873  I.  76  Nor 
would  I  haue. -men.  .lookea  snuffe  like  a  piannets  taile,  for 
nothing  but  their  tailes  and  formall  lockes.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  285  There  haue  been  seen  Pyannets  with  long 
tailes,  party  colouied  and  flacked.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng. 
Husbandman  \.  u.  v.  (1635)  139  From  the  annoyance  of 
Pye-annats,  and  such  like  great  birds.  1618  LATHAM  -2nd 
Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  99  The  Pie-annit,  the  brauing  and 
chattering  laye.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  249/2  A  Mag- 
Pye  ..  is  termed  a  Pye  and  a  Pye-Annat,  from  its  cry  or 
chattering  note.  £1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View 
Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  50,  I  know  Pynots  ar  os  cunning 
Eawls  os  wawk'n  oth'  Yeorth.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  I.  171 
Pianet.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Pyannet,  Pynet,  a 
magpie.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pianot,  a  magpie. 
b.  fig.  Applied  to  a  person  :  A  chatterer. 

'594  W.  PERCY  Bonn.  Corlia  v,  Ho,  Muses  blab  you?  Not 
a  word  Pieannets,or  I  will  gag  you. 

0.  Comb. 

1600  Look  About  Yon  vi.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley\\l.  408  Your 
pianot-chattering  humour. 

t  2.  Applied  to  the  lesser  spotted  woodpecker 
[F.  pionet].  06s.  (Perh.  an  error  of  Phillips.) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Piannet,  the  lesser  Wood-pecker,  a  Bird 
speckled  with  Black  and  White  on  the  Wings. 

II  Piano  (pyaw),  a.  (adv.)  s&.1  [It.  piano:— 
L.  plan-tis  flat,  in  later  L.  of  sound,  soft,  low.] 

1.  Mus.    1.   a.  adj.   Of  the  expression :  Soft, 
low  (also_/?f.  gentle,  mild,  weak),     b.  adv.  Softly, 
in  a  low  tone  or  voice.     Abbrev.  /. 

1683  PURCELL  Sonnatas  in  3  Parts  Pref.,  The  English 
Practitioner,  .will  find  a  few  terms  of  Art  perhaps  unusual 
to  him,  the  chief  of  which  are . .  Piano.  1724  Short  Explic. 
For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Piano,  or  the  Letter  P,  signifies 
Soft  or  Low.  1762  COLMAN  Musical  Lady  I.  1 1  O  Piano, 
my  dear  Lady  Scrape,  Piano.  '856  MRS.  C.  CLARKE 
tr.  Berlioz  Instrument.  5  Chords  of  three  or  four  notes. . 
produce  rather  a  bad  effect  when  played  piano.  1884 
Blackw.  Mag  Dec.  782/2  The  cry  for  peace  will  probably 
become  very  piano  1886  BVNNER  A.  Surriage  xiv,  157  The 
music  lapsed  horn  piano  to  pianissimo. 

2.  so.  A  passage  or  series  of  notes  sung  or  played 
softly  ;  a  soft  or  gentle  tone. 

.173°  in  Rimbault  Hist.  Pianoforte  (1860)  149  An  harp- 
sichord, on  which.,  may  be  pel  formed.,  either  in  the  forts 
or  pianos.  1759  Si  ERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xix.  That  soft  and 
irresistible  piano  of  voice.  1859  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi 
Alt.  II.  xcvn.  83  A  musical  performer,  who  filled  his  com- 
position wunpianos. 

II.  3.  sl>.  A  flat  or  floor  in  an  Italian  dwelling- 
house,  hotel,  etc. 
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rather  monotonous,  and  never  rose  above  pianissimo.  1901 
Scotsman  8  Mar.  7/1  All  gradations  of  tone  from  loudest 
forte  to  tenderest  pianissimo. 


Piano  (pi|£e-no),  sb?  [a.  It.  piano,  shortened 
from  PIANOFORTE  or  FORTEPIANO.  So  in  Fr.,  Sp  , 
Pg.,  Du.,  Da.,  and  Sw.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument,  the  PIANOFORTE. 

1803  E.  S.  BOWNE  in  Scriiner's  Mag.  II.  175/2  There  is 
scarcely  a  house.,  without  a  Piano-forte;  the  Post  Master 
has  an  elegant  grand  Piano.  1807-8  VV.  IRVING  Salmag. 
(1824)  *72  To  hear  a  lady  give  lectures  on  the  piano.  1838 
DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  ii,  The  notes  of  pianos  and  harps  float 


PIANOFOBTIST. 

in  the  evening  time  round  the  head  of  the  mournful  statue. 
1880  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  718/2  Erard.. 
in  1796.  .accomplished  the  making  of  a  grand  piano.  1890 
Pall  Mall  G.  20  Feb.  2/1  The  first  piano  brought  to  Eng. 
land  was  made  at  Rome,  and  belonged  to  Fanny  Burney's 
friend  Samuel  Crispe. 

2.  cUtrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  piano- 
case,  -cover,  -key,  -keyboard,  -leg,  -lesson,  -master, 
•music,  -packing-case,  -rack,  -stool;  b.  objective 
and  obj.  genitive,  as  piano-buying,  -maker,  -player 
(person  or  instrument),  -playing,  -pounder,  -strum- 
ming, -tuner;  piano-playing 'adj. ;  c.  instrumental, 
etc.,  as  piano-distracted,  piano-practising  adjs. ; 
d.  special  combs. :  piano-action,  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  impulse  of  the  fingers  upon  the  keys 
is  communicated  to  the  strings;  piano-failure, 
pianist's  cramp ;  piano-monitor,  a  bar  of  metal 
placed  a  few  inches  above  and  before  the  keys  of  a 
piano,  on  which  to  rest  the  wrists  of  learners;  piano- 
school,  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  piano-playing ; 
also,  a  method  of  instruction  on  the  piano. 

1903  Westm^.  Gaz.  31  Aug.  2/3  Probably  more  neighbours 
are  piano-distracted  than  annoyed  by  marital  disagree- 
ments. 1899  Allbiitfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  12  In  cases  of 
*piano-failuie,  I  always  examine  caiefully  the  extensors  of 
the  wrist  and  fingers.  1863  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  16  Oct.  747/2 
The  mere  motion  of  a  *piano  key,  without  any  alteration  in 
the  touch  required.  1883 '  ANNIE  THOMAS  '  Mod.  Hoiisewijc 
151  Their  hands  have  not  lost  their  cunning  on  the  piano* 
keys.  1898  Daily  News  20  Dec.  3/1  Shooting  rapidly  from 
one  end  of  the  *  piano-keyboard  . .  to  the  other.  1849 
THACKERAY  Pendennis  xvi,  Devoted  to  her  mamma  and  her 
"piano-lesson.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  A  rts,  etc.,*  Piano-Monitor. 
1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  12  Cases  of  break  down  in 
*piano-players.  '881  H.  JAMES  Porlr.Lady  xxi,  Speaking 
of  her  "piano-playing.  1899  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  6 
Perfection  in  any  complicated  manipulations  such  as  writing, 
knitting,  or  piano-playing.  1883  HOWELLS  Register  ii,  Some 
"piano-pounder  is  there.  1881  Scribner's  Mag.  XXI.  273/1 
On  the  *piano-rack  stood  the  song  she  had  taught  him. 
Hence  Pia  no  v.  nonce-wd.,  to  play  the  piano. 
i8ss  SMEDLEY  H.  Coverdalc  xli.  284  She  pianos  and  I  do 
a  little  in  a  mild  way  on  the  flute. 
Pianoforte  (pi|Seno,f/jt«,-fp-Jt).  [a  It. piano- 
forte, earlier  piano  e  forte  {pian  e  forte")  '  soft  and 
strong',  occurring  in  1598  as  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument  of  unknown  action,  and  after- 
wards used  by  Cristofori  in  the  descriptive  name 
'  gravecembalo  col  (or  di]  piano  e  forte ',  i.e.  harpsi- 
choid  with  soft  and  loud,  expressing  the  gradation 
of  tone  which  it  enables  the  performer  to  produce, 
as  contrasted  with  the  unvarying  tone  of  the  or- 
dinary harpsichord.  So  F.  pianoforte.  Formerly 
also  called  (in  It.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.)  FORTEPIANO,  and 
now  generally  PIANO  2.]  A  musical  instrument 
producing  tones  by  means  of  hammers,  operated 
by  levers  fiom  a  keyboard,  which  strike  metal 
strings,  the  vibrations  being  stopped  by  dampers ; 
it  is  commonly  furnished  with  pedals  for  regulating 
the  volume  of  sound  (see  PEDAL  si.  I  b).  The 
pianoforte  (the  invention  of  which  isusually  ascribed 
to  B.  Cristofori  of  Padua  ^1710)  is  essentially  a 
dulcimer  provided  with  keys  and  dampers,  but  in 
other  respects  imitates  the  harpsichord  and  clavi- 
chord, of  which  it  has  taken  the  place. 

Grand  pianoforte  or  piano,  a  large  pianoforte,  harp-shaped 
like  the  harpsichord,  and  having  the  strings  horizontal  and 
a,t  right  angles  to  the  keyboard.  Square  p.,  rectangular 
like  the  clavichord,  having  the  strings  horizontal,  but 
parallel  to  the  keyboard.  Upright  or  Cabinet  p.,  rectangular 
upon  edge,  having  the  strings  vertical.  Ol'lioue,  Boudoir, 
or  Cottage  p.,  upright  but  lower,  having  the  strings  ascending 
obliquely  or  diagonally. 

1767  Play-bill  of  Theatre  Royal  Covt.  Gard.  16  May, 
At  the  end  of  Act  I.,  Miss  Btickler  will  sing  a  favourite  song 
from  'Judith',  accompanied  by  Mr.  Uibdin,  on  a  new 
instrument,  called  Piano  Forte.  1767  STERNE  Lett.  Ixxxv. 
Wks.  (1839)  770/1  Your  pianoforte  must  be  tuned  from  the 
brass  middle  string  of  your  guitar,  which  is  C.  1768  M.Mt. 
D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  Aug.,  He  asked  papa  if  he  play'd 
much  on  piano  fortes.  1774  Specif.  Jo.  meriiti's  Patent 
No.  1081  The  kind  of  haipsicord  called  piano  forte.  1799 
YOUNG  in  Phil  Ttans.  XC.  135  Take  one  of  the  lowest 
strings  of  asquare  pianoforte.  1802  ROFF  in  XavalChton. 
VIII.  169  He  had  been  employed .. to  make  a  giand  piano 
forte.  1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  73  When  the  hammers, 
of  a  dulcimer  are  connected  with  le\eis  called  'keys',  v.e 
call  it  a  pianoforte. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pianoforte-maker, 
-making,  -manufactory,  -player,  -playing,  -tuner. 

1780  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  13  Apr.,  A  lady  whose  pianp- 
foite-playing  I  have  heard  extolled  by  all  here.  i-j^Spfcif. 
J.  Broadlvood's  Patent  No.  1379  John  Bioadwood,of  Great 
Pulteney  Street . .  piano  forte  maker,  a  1814  Last  Act  II.  ii. 
in  AVtti  Brit.  Theatre  II.  386  A  pianoforte-playing  lady. 
1862  lllasti.  Ca/al.  Intern.  Exh.  xvl.  89  Patent  pianoforte 
hammer-rails,  keys,  actions,  mouldings,  fret  carvings,  etc. 
1876  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XI.  352  Piano-forte 
player's  spasm  is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence. 

Hence  Pianofo'rting  vbl.  si.  noncc-wd.,  playing 
on  the  pianoforte. 

1821  COLERIDGE  Lett..  Convert.,  s,c.  II.  150  Piano-forting, 
which  meets  one  now  with  Jack-o'-lantern  ubiquity  in  every 
first  and  second  story  in  every  street. 

FianofO'rtist.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -1ST.]  One 
who  plays  on  the  pianoforte  ;  a  pianist. 

1841  Eraser's  Mag.'  XXV.  400  [This]  prevented  any 
debate  on  the  part  of  the  pianofortisl.  1893  T.  FOWLER  in 
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Class.  Rtr.  VII.  371  He  was  an  accomplished  pi.mofortUt 
and  much  interested  in  the  history  and  theory  of  music. 

Fia'nograph.     [f.   PIANO-  +  -GRAPH.]     An 

instrument  which  automatically  records  the  notes 
played  on  a  piano ;  a  form  of  melograph  or 
music-recorder.  1864  in  WEBSTER, 

Pianola  (p/ianJu'la).  [app.  intended  as  a  dim. 
of  PIANO  si.v]  Proprietary  name  of  a  mechanical 
contrivance  which  when  attached  to  a  piano  can 
be  made  to  play  tunes  upon  it :  see  qtiot. 

1901  .Scotsman  5  Mar.  7/1  The  pianola ..  is .. a  mechanical 
attachment  to  the  piano.,  a  small  cabinet.,  easily  adjustable 
to  the  keyboard  of  the  piano  and,  being  fed  by  a  perforated 
roll  of  paper,  and  furnished  with  wind-power  by  means  of 
hollows,  can  play  the  most  difficult  music  without  the 
performer  ..  touching  the  keyboard.  1904  Daily  Chron. 
1 1  Oct.  1/5  The  word  Pianola  is  a  Registered  Trade  Mark. 

Pia  110-0  rgaii.  A  mechanical  piano  con- 
structed in  the  manner  of  a  barrel-organ. 

1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Lcdbury  (1856)  I.  vi.  47  Jack 
had  hired . .  a  piano-organ.  i88a  MRS.  B.  M.  CROKER  Proper 
Pride  I.  i.  2  The  new  piano-organs  are  grinding  away 
mercilessly  at  the  corner  of  every  street.  1900  Westm.  Gas. 
18  Oct.  8/2  The  communal  administration  of  Ixelles,  near 
Brussels,  has  decided  to  lease  the  right  of  piano  organ, 
grinding  in  the  streets. 

||  Pia-no  pia-no,  pianpiano,  adv.  Obs.  [It., 
softly,  softly.]  Softly,  gently,  in  a  quiet  leisurely 
manner,  little  by  little. 

1601  A.  COPLEY  Aiisw.  Let.  JesnitedGent.  116  Our  good 
men  must  goe  as  they  may,  pean,  peano,  and  beare  their 
quips  the  while.  1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  Bergerac's  Com.  Hist. 
39  That  Tyger  of  a  Man  being  come  down  Plan  Piano. 
1741-70  ELIZ,  CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  5,  I  go  on  piano  piano 
with  my  history  of  the  Incas. 

Pianot :  see  PIANNKT,  magpie. 

||  Pia'no-violi'n.  [A  combination  in  which 
the  two  elements  are  arranged  in  French  order, 
violin  qualifying  piano.']  A  keyed  instrument,  like 
the  harmonichord,  producing  tones  resembling 
those  of  the  violin  :  see  qnot. 

1880  A.  J.  HIPKTNS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  746/1  Chladni 
much  favoured  the  idea  of  a  piano  violin,  and  under  his 
auspices ^one  was  mpde  in  1705  by  von  Mayer  of  Gorlitz.. . 


to  a  nodal,  or  nearly  nodal,  point  of  each,  is  a  piece  of  stiff 
catgut. 

Piaraohnoid :  see  PIA-ABACHNOID. 

Fiarist  (pai'arist).  [f.  mod.L.  title  patres 
scholanim  piaritm  fathers  of  the  religious  schools, 
the  Piarists  being  the  regular  clerks  of  the  Scuolc 
Pie  or  religious  schools.]  A  member  of  a  Romnn 
Catholic  secular  order,  founded  at  Rome  by  St. 
Joseph  Calasanctius  shortly  before  1600.  They 
devote  themselves  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  young. 

1841  BRANDS  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Piarists  (Patres  Scholarum 
Piarum).  They  still  continue  to  superintend  a  great  number 
of  schools  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  etc.  1885  Catholic 
Diet.  (ed.  3)  661  The  Piarists  appear  to  have  never  entered 
..any  country  outside  the  limits  of  Europe.  1901  N.  J". 
Even.  Post  7  May  4/3  One  of  the  large  religious  com- 
munities in  Hungary,  the  Piarists,  has  just  refused  to  admit 
Jesuit  teachers  within  any  of  its  colleges. 

II  Piarrhsemia  (paiiarrmia).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
irtop  fat  +  alpa  blood.]  The  presence  of  fat  in  the 
blood,  as  a  normal  or  as  a  pathological  condition. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  7-f.r.,  Piarhzmia.  1860  C.  T.  COOTE 
in  Lancet  15  Sept.  259/2  Piarrhzmia  consists  in  an  excess 
of  saponifiable  fat  in  the  blood,  not  in  the  mere  liberation 
of  fat  from  its  combinations.  1875  T.  H.  TANNER  Pract. 
Med.  I.  24  Piarhaimia  is  also  a  physiological  result  of 
digestion,  pregnancy,  lactation,  and  hybernation. 

II  Piassaba  (p^asa-ba).  Also  piassava,  pia- 
paba.  [a.  ¥g.piassa-ba,piassa%va,  piassA  (Michae- 

is  Pg.  Diet.  1893),  a.  Tupi  piafdAa  (Martius  Diet. 
Tupi  1867).  (Wrongly  stressed  in  many  diction- 
aries as pia'ssaba,  which  is  impossible  in  Tupi.)] 
A  stout  woody  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf-stalks 
of  two  Brazilian  palm-trees,  Altalea  funifera  and 
Leopoldinia  Piassaba,  and  imported  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  brooms,  brushes,  etc.  (Also 
piassabafi bre. )  Sometimes  applied  to  the  tree. 

[1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  54/1  Atlalea  funifera,  called  by 
the  natives  piacaba. . .  The  best  cordage  in  America,  for 
naval  purposes,  is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaf- 
stalks and  other  parts.]  1857  HENFREV  Elem.  Bot.  304 
The  biistlc-like  Piassaba  fibres,  used  for  brooms,  are  from 
Leopoldmia  Piassaba.  1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  759  That 
fibre,  resembling  whalebone. .  .called  in  commerce  Piassaba 
fibre.  Monkey  Grass,  or  Para  Grass.  1866  Treat.  Bot., 
Para  piasiaba,  a  finer,  and  more  valuable  kind  of  Piassaba, 
obtained  from  Leopoldinia  Piassaba. 

II  Piast  (pyast).  [Polish,  after  Piast,  the  name 
of  the  good  peasant  (reputed  to  have  lived  in  the 
9th  c.)  from  whom  the  Polish  kings  were  said  to 
be  descended.]  A  native  Pole  of  regal  or  ducal 
rank  ;  hence,  a  man  of  genuine  Polish  descent. 

Il6*4  Scanierbeg  Reriir.  iv.  59  He  Advised  them  rather 
wholly  to  lay  aside  those  Foreign  pretensions,  and  chuse  a 
riastt,  that  i*,  some  Nobleman  of  their  own  Countrey.]  1781 
JTSTAMOND  Prh:  Life  I.e-.vis  .\V,  I.  2  None  but  Piasts,  or 
Polish  Noblemen,  born  of  Catholic  fathers  and  mothers, 
could  pretend  to  the  crown,  r  1830  TENNVSON  Scan,  in  J.  C. 
l-ollins  Early  Ptems  307  O  for  those  days  of  Piast,  ere  the 
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i  Czar  Grew  to  this  strength  among  his  deserts  cold.  1847 
MRS.  A.  KF.RR  tr.  Rankfs  Hist,  .\ervia  1.  11  Poland  had, 
under  the  last  Piasts,  allied  itself  more  closely  to  the 
Western  States,  in  order  to  obtain  protection  from  a  similar 
subjugation. 

attrib.  1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  xvii.  (1847)  V.  14  The 
kings  of  the  Piast  race  made  frequent  and  able  efforts  to 
create  a  gradation  of  rank  in  the  midst  of  that  democracy. 

Piastre,  piaster  (piia-stai).  Forms:  7 

(piastra,  -o) ,  py aster,  7-  piaster,  piastre,  [a.  F. 
i  piastre  (1611  Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  piastra  'any  kind  of 
plate  or  leafe  of  mettall '  (Florio) ;  as  applied  to 
a  coin,  short  tot  piastra  d'argento '  plate  of  silver  *, 
applied  to  the  Spanish  silver  peso,  whence  also  to 
the  Turkish  coin  derived  from  it. 

Piastra  represents  a  late  Lat.  or  Romanic  *flattra  for 
L.  etnplastra  (Gel!.),  by-form  of  emplastmm  plaster  (cf.  It. 
piastre  plaster),  a.  Gr,  <>irAn(rrpoi'  (Galen),  var.  of  ffurAaoroi' 
plaster,  f.  tfurkdercfeiv  to  daub  on.] 

1.  A  name,  of  Italian  origin,  for  the  Spanish 
j  peso  dura,  piece  of  eight,  or  dollar,  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Spanish  America  and  other  countries. 

[1617  MORYSON  ///'«.  l.  291  At  Venice . .  the  Spanish  piastra 
of  siluer  is  giuen  for  sixe  lues.]  1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  <r 
1  Adv.  iii.  5  Pyasters,  Chicqueenes  and  Sultanies,  which  is 
gold  and  silver.  1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Piaster,  a 
Coyn  in  Italy,  about  the  value  of  our  Crown.  1776  Ann. 
Reg.  sic)  At  Lisbon.. the  king. .immediately  ordered  her 
20,000  piastres.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Xat. 
(1709)  III.  650  The  happiness  of  a  people  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  piastres  of  their  traders.  1882  BITHELL 
Counting-he.  Diet.  (1893)  227  The  Spanish  Piastre  is 
synonymous  with  the  dollar  or  duro,  sterling  value  4$.qj%d. 
Ibid.  228  The  Spanish  Piastre  for  exchange  purposes  is  an 
imaginary  coin  of  5  pesetas  or  francs  =  47-578  pence.  Ibid., 
The  Piastre  or  Mocha  Dollar  is  the  unit  of  value  in  Arabia, 
and  is  worth  nearly  3^  $d. 

2.  The  English  (French,  German,   etc.)   name 
j   (It.,  Sp.  piastra)  of  a  small  Turkish  coin,  called 

in  Turkish  ghnriish,  TJ5  of  a  Turkish  pound, 
]  havinginTnrkey.in  1900, acirculatingvalueof about 
2cf.,  in  Egypt  about  2\d.,  and  in  Tunis  about  6J. 

Originally  the  Spanish  dollar,  introduced  into  the  Levant 
by  the  Venetians,  but  rapidly  depreciated,  being  worth  in 
1618,  5$;  in  1775,  zi.  fxf.;  in  1818,  g^d. ;  in  1877,  z^d. ;  in 
1903,  id. 

1611  COTGR.,  Piastre,  a  Turkish  Coyne  worth  about  iiijj. 
sterl.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  276  In  Turkey.  .The  coynes .. 
most  esteemed,  .are  the  siluer  ryals  of  Spaine  (which  the 
Italians  call  Pezzi  d'otto,  and  Pezzi  di  quattro,  pieces  of 
eight,  and  pieces  of  foure,  and  the  Turks  call  piastri,  and 
halfe  pia-itn).  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  Minor  v.  16 
A  piaster  is  about  half  a  crown  English.  1819  BVRON  Jttan 
u.  cxxv,  The  sole  of  many  masters  Of  an  ill-gotten  million 
of  piastres.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Iff  Nile  ix.  241  Two 
silver  piastres,  or  about  fivepence  English.  1899  J.  AIRD  in 
ll'estm.  Gaz.  8  Mar.  7/2  At  Assouan.. They  get  between 
three  and  four  piastres  a  day,  amounting  to  about  a  penny 
an  hour,  or  five  shillings  a  week. 

Plat,  variant  spelling  of  PIET,  magpie. 

Piation  (psi^'Jan).  rare.  [ad.  L.  pi&tiSn-em, 
n.  of  action  from  pidre  to  appease.]  Expiation, 
atonement. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Piation,  a  purging  by  sacrifice.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Piation, . .  a  sacrificing  or  purging  by 
Sacrifice.  1824  J.  SYMMONS  tr.  sEschylus*  Agam.  22  The 
first  piation  of  the  wind-bound  fleet. 

Piaya  (pz'ia'ya) :  see  PEAI. 

1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ainer.  ^-.(1783)  II.  iSoThe  Piayas, 
the.  .diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of  America. 

Piazza  (piiarza).  Also  6-7  piazzo,  7  piaza, 
piatza,  piatzza,  piatzo,  \  8  piadza).  [a.  It.  piazza 
(pya'ttsa)  square,  market-place  (  =  Sp.  plaza,  Pg. 
prafa,  F.  place,  Eng.  PLACE)  :— Com.  Rom.  type 
*platiia,  for  platia,  L.  platea  broad  street,  later 
courtyard,  a.  Gr.  irAaTcm  (ooos)  broad  street.] 

1.  A  public  square  or  market-place :  originally, 
and  still  usually,  one  in  an  Italian  town ;  but  in 
1 6th  to  iSthc.  often  applied  more  widely  to  any 
open  space  surrounded  by  buildings,  as  the  parade 
ground  in  a  fort  or  the  like. 

1583  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (ed.  4)  1786/2  Wolfe  came  to  Chale- 
nors  chamber  [at  Ratisbon],  and  prayed  him  familiarly  to 
go  walke  with  him  abroad  to  y  Piazza  or  marketstead : 
which  he  gladly  graunting_  so  did.  1591  Garrards  Art 
Warre  131  Place  the  Ensignes  with  their  garde  of  Hal- 
berdes..in  the  Piazza  or  void  place,  where  the  Ensigne  is 
to  be  managed.  1599  SIR  J.  HARINGTON  in  Nugx  Ant. 
(1804)  I.  284  For  the  syte,  it  is  so  overtopped  by  a  imminent 
height,  not  distant  from  it  more  than  150  paces,  that  no 
mann  can  stande  firine  in  the  piazza  of  the  forte.  z6iz 
CORYAT  Crudities  246  There  are  two  very  faire  and  spacious 
Piazzaes  or  market  places  in  the  Citie.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON 
Juvenal  21%  Forum  Romanum  :  the  Roman  piatza,  where., 
they  had  their  exchange,  courts  of  justice  [etc.].  1697 
POTTER  Antitj,  Greece  l.  viii.  (1715)  39  The  Hepieriv\tov,  or 
Piazza,  which  was  a  large  Place  Square,  or  sometimes  oblong 
in  the  middle  of  the  Gymnasium.  1730  A.  GORDON  Majfci  s 
Aniphith.  202  The  Length  of  the  Area  or  Piazza  taken 
within  the  Walls,  which  circumscribe  it.  1860  HAWTHORNS 
Marb.  Faun  ii.  (1883)  33  A  figure  such  as  may  often  be  en- 
countered in  the  streets  and  piazzas  of  Rome.  1866  HOWELLS 
Venet.  Life  iv.  46  Of  all  the  open  spaces  in  the  city,  that 
before  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  alone  bears  the  name  of  Piazza. 
1875  H.JAMES  R.  Hudson  xi.  402  The  Villa.,  stood  directly 
upon  a  small  grass-grown  piazza,  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

attrib.    iSao  Gent/.   Mag.    XC.   l.   161   But   lurking  guilt 
midst  Rome's  piazza  gloom,  Now  lowers  with  death. 
fig.    1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)   40  Sometimes  5   Impri- 
maturs are  seen  together  dialogue-wise  in  the  Pial/a  of  one 
Title  page. 
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2.  Erroneously  applied  to  a  colonnade  or  covered 
gallery  or  walk  surrounding  an  open  square  or 
piazza  proper,  and  hence  to  a  single  colonnade  in 
front  of  a  building ;  an  ambulatory  with  a  roof 
supported  on  the  open  side  by  pillars.  Now  rare. 

1  his  arose  from  the  Italian  custom  of  constructing  colon- 
nades round  open  squares  or  courts,  and  appears  to  have 
begun  with  the  vulgar  misapplication  of  the  name  to  the 
arcade  built  after  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  instead  of  to  the 
open  market-place  or  area. 

[1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  127  The  Buzzar  is  also 
a  gallant  fabrick  ;..tis  cover'd  atop,  archt,  and  (in  piazza 
sort)  a  kinde  of  Burse.)  164*  London  Apprentices  Declar. 
in  Hetrl.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII.  571/2  Desiring  all  the  Sub- 
scribers to  meet  at  the  Piazzas  in  Covent-Garden.  1656 
BLOUNT  Gloisogr.  s.v.,  The  close  walks  in  Covent. Garden 
!  »;e  not  so  properly  the  Piazza,  as  the  ground  which  is 
I  inclosed  within  the  Rails.  1681  Land.  Gat.  No.  1777/4 
Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  Bookseller,  at  the  Bible  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  Royal- Exchange.  1686  BLRNRT  Trav.  tii.  (1750)  163 
The  Houses  are  built  as  at  Padua  and  Bern,  so  that  one 
walks  all  the  Town  over  cover'd  under  Piazzas.  1695  in 
Miscellanea  (Surtees,  No.  37)  54  They  live  in  one  of  the 
Piazzas  in  Covent  Garden.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2) 
s.v.  Nottingham,  The  sessions  and  courts.. are  kept  in  the 
town-hall,  which  is  a  grand  fabric  on  piazzas.  1861  M  US- 
GRAVE  By-roads  201  All  four  sides  of  the  area  display  con- 
tinuous rows  of  open  arcades ;  in  England  termer]  piazzas. 
1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  2t  Nov.,  You  may  ask  why  I  do 
not  at  once  call  this  colonnade  by  its  universally  recognised 
name  of  a '  piazza '.  I  humbly  submit  that  the  term '  piazza ', 
as  English  people  and  Americans  usually  apply  it,  U  entirely 
a  misnomer. 

fig.  a  1657  LOVELACE  ToChloris  v,  Each  humble  princesse 
then  did  dwell  In  the  Piazza  of  her  hair. 

b.  (Chiefly  in  U.S.)  The  verandah  of  a  house. 

1787  M.  CUTLER  in  L\fe,  etc.  (1888)  I.  225  A  large,  well- 
built  house,  with  a  piazza  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
front.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xviii.  55  When  ne  makes 
his  appearance  under  the  piazza  of  his  house.  1820  W. 
IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Leg.  Sleepy  Hollow  (1865)  429  One  of 
those  spacious  farmhouses,  .the  low  projecting  eaves  forming 
a  piazza  along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in  bad 
weather.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863) 
29,  I  was  summoned  into  the  wooden  porch  or  piazza. 
1867  MOTLEY  Let.  to  Wife  20  Aut*.,  He  rtas  put  a  broad 
verandah  (what  we  so  comically  call  a  piazza)  all  around  the 
house.  1884  H.  P.  SPOFFORD  in  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  187/2 
He  enjoys.,  resting  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel. 

Hence  Pia'zzaed  (-ad)  a.,  having  a  piazza  or 
piazzas ;  Pia  zzalesa  a.,  having  no  piazza  ;  II  Fiaz- 
zetta  (pyattse-tta)  [It.  dim.],  a  little  piazza  or 
square  (in  Italy) ;  Pia  zzian  a.,  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  piazza. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  74  Towards  the  Market 
appears  a  State-house  *Piatzed,  where  the  Governour  con- 
vocates  the  Fidalgos.  1714  MACKY  Journ.  thro  Eng.  (1724) 
:  II.  ii.  12  He. .hath  an  open  Gallery  piazza'd  from  his  House 
to  the  End  of  his  Garden.  1775  jEKYi.LC0m  12  Apr.  (1804) 
9  The  Place  Royal,,  .a  square  piazz'd  all  round,  with  an 
equestrian  statue.  1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  362  Bologna: 
a  piazzaed  town;  coldVdull.  and  monastic.  1903  MARY  E. 
WILKINS  Wind  in  Rose-bush  9  Now  the  cottage  was  trans, 
formed  by.. a  bay  window  on  the  *piazzaless  side.  18*0 
!  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  v.  iv.  The  Piazza  and  "Piazzetta  of  Saint 
Mark's.  1819  KEATS  Lam.  l.  212  Where  in  Pluto's  gardens 
palatine  Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  *piazzian  line. 

Pibald,  obs.  variant  of  PIEBALD. 

Pibbil,  -ble,  pible,  obs.  forms  of  PEBBLE. 

||  Pi'bcorn.  Obs.  [app.  for  Welsh  pib  gorn 
horn-pipe  (Owen  Pugh),  lit.  '  pipe  of  horn ' ;  but 
the  compound  pibgorn  would  mean  '  horn  with  a 
j  pipe',  pipe-horn.  The  name  appears  to  be  a 
rendering  of  Eng.  hornpipe.]  A  form  of  the  horn- 
pipe formerly  used  in  Wales  :  see  quots. 

(Never  really  an  Eng.  word,  but  admitted  into  Dictionaries 
from  Crabb.) 

1770  DAINES  BARRINGTON  Mus.  Instrum.  Wales  in 
Archltol.  III.  (1775)  viii.  33  Another  very  rude  musical 
instrument . .  scarcely  used  in  any  other  part  of  North  Wales, 
'  except  the  island  of  Anglesey,  where  it  is  called  a  Pib-corn. 
and  where  Mr.  Wynn  of  Penhescedd  gives  an  annual 
prize  for  the  best  performer.  .  .The  name  of  it  signifies  the 
;  hornpipe  (Note.  Literally  the  Pipe-horn).  1794  E.  TONES  Kef. 
Welsh  /7ar</iii6Pib-gorn'.  1815  ROBERTS  Cambrian  Pop. 
Antiq.  145, 1  suppose  the  Scotch  Pipe,  like  the  Welsh  Pib. 
gorn,  had  but  six  finger-holes.  1813  CRABB  Technol.  Diet., 
Pib-corn,  (Mus.)  the  Hornpipe.  i8sa  W.  WICKENDES 
Hunchback's  Chest  214  Here  and  there  a  shepherd  was 
seated  on  a  grassy  knoll  playing  his  pigborn  [error  for 
pibgprn].  1870  .A/.  *  Q.  4th  Ser.  VI.  512. 

[Pibling,  error  in  Nares  for  pipling:  see 
PIPPLE  z>.] 

Pibroch  (pfbrox)-  Also  8-9  pibrach.  [ad. 
Gael,  piobaireachd  the  art  of  playing  the  bagpipe, 
f.  piobair  a  piper  (f.  piob  a  pipe,  a.  E.  pipe)  +  -achd, 
suffix  of  function,  quality,  etc.]  In  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  a  series  of  variations  for  the  bagpipe, 
founded  on  a  theme  called  the  urlar.  They  are 
generally  of  a  martial  character,  but  include  dirges. 
'  1719  Hardyknutc  in  Maidment  Scott.  Ball.  (1868)  I.  19 
Vh\\c  playand  pibrochs,  minstralls  meit  Afore  him  su 


tnc   sound  01    me  HWHyv*  uk/c-t  *i«-  ««.-••"•  -*..      -— —  — 
fady  ofL.  11.  xv,  Some  pipe  of  war  Sends  the  bold  plbrocn 
from   afar.     186.   BEVEKIDCF.  Hist.  India  III.  ix.   iv..« 
They  cheered  and   charged   with   the   bayonet,   ihe   ptpei 
.sounding  the  pibroch. 


PIO. 

fig.  1860  C.  SANGSTER  Hesperus,  etc.  81  The  storm .  .shouts    ' 
its  mighty  pibroch  o'er  some  shipwrecked  vessel's  grave. 

U  It  has  been  erroneously  used  as  if  =  bagpipe. 

II  Pic1.  Obs.  [  =  F.  pic  or  ad.  Sp.  pica  a  peak. 
See  PEAK  sb?,  PIKE  si.*]  A  peak.  (Orig.  in  Pic 
of  Teneriffe.) 

a  1667  COWLEY  Ess.,  Greatness  Wks.  (1688)  124  When  it  i 
got  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pic  of  lenanff,  it  is  in  very 
great  danger  of  breaking  its  neck  downwards.     1669  BOYLE 
New  E.vp.  Spring  A  ir  xxiii.  App.,  Navigators  and  travellers 
.  do  almost  unanimously  agree  that  the  pic  of  Teneriff  is 
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a.  L.  plea  magpie,  probably  rendering  Gr.  itiaoa, 
KiTra  magpie,  jay,  also  false  appetite  (the  magpie 
being  a  miscellaneous  feeder).  So  F.  pica  (Pare' 
l6thc.).]  A  perverted  craving  for  substances  unfit 
for  food,  as  chalk,  etc.,  symptomatic  of  certain 
diseases,  and  also  occurring  during  pregnancy. 


wards  removed  to  another  station  at  the  foot  of  the  pic. 
1784  COOK  Voy.  I.  Hi,  The  Pic  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  most 
noted  points  of  land  with  Geographers.  1817  J.  BRADBURY 
Traa.  Anier.  133  Near  the  centre  there  rises  a  pic,  very 
steep,  which  seems  to  be  elevated  at  least  100  feet  above  the 
bill  on  which  it  stands. 

II  Pic  2,  Bike  (pile).  Also  7  pick,  8  peek,  9 
pik.  [  =  F.  pic,  a.  Turk,  pik,  ad.  Gr.  mjx^  ell> 
cubit.]  A  measure  of  length,  used  for  cloth,  etc. ,  : 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  in  the  Levant  gener- 
ally, and  varying  from  about  18  to  28  inches, 
there  being  a  long  and  a  short  standard. 

1599  HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  249  Nineteene  and  a  halfe  pikes  of 
cloth,  which  cost  in  London  twenty  shillings  the  pike.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  'J'rav.  i.  158  The  Pic  is  a  Measure 
of  six  Hands  breadth.  1687  B.  RANDOLPH  Archipelago  39 
A  pettycoat..that  had  above  40  pikes  of  dimity,  which  is 
about  30  yards ;  some  have  above  60  pikes.  1755  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.,  Pike,  is  also  the  name  of  an  ^Egyptian  measure, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  large  and  the  small.  The 


attained  the  height  of  16  peeks.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet, 
Trade,  Pic,  Pik,  a  variable  Turkish  cloth-measure,  ranging 
from  twenty-eiglit  inches  the  long  pic,  to  eighteen  inches 
the  short  pic.  1880  Times  21  Sept.  8/1  A  full  Nile  is  repre- 
sented by  from  23  to  24  pics.  1893  Whitaker's  Almanac 
674/2,  i  Pike  Nili  =  2  ['287  inches. 
Pie,  obs.  form  of  PICK,  PIKE,  PITCH. 
Pica !  (pai'ka).  [med.  (Anglo-)  L.  pica  (cf. 
pica  PIE,  magpie),  found  in  sense  I,  beside  the 
Eng.  pye,  PIE,  from  end  of  isthc.  It  does  not 
appear  which  of  these  was  a  rendering  of  the 
other ;  but  the  equation  of  pica  with  pie  shows 
that  the  name  was  commonly  identified  with  that 
of  the  bird.  Sense  2  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  sense  i  (cf.  brevier,  canon), 
although  no  edition  of  the  pica  or  pie  in  '  pica ' 
type  appears  to  be  known.] 
fl.  A  collection  of  rules  showing  how  to  deal  with 
the  concurrence  of  religious  offices  resulting  from 
the  variability  of  Easter  and  other  movable  feasts ; 
=  PlErf.3  i,  q.v.  Obs. 

1497  PYNSON  Directorium  Saccrdotum  (incipit),  Liber 
presens,  directorium  sacerdotum,  quern  pica  Sarum  vulgo 
vocitat  clerus.  1555  Breviary  of  Santm  in  Rowe  Meres 
Eng.  Founders  23,  Incipit  ordo  breviarij  seu  portiforij 
secundum  morem  &  consuetudinem  ecclesie  Sarum  Angli- 
cane :  vna  cum  ordinal!  suo  quod  vsitato  vocabulo  dicitur 
Pica  sive  directorium  sacerdotum  in  tempore  paschali. 
tb.  =PlE.r*.3  2.  Ots.  rare.  (Only  in  Diets.) 
1847  WEBSTER,  Pica,  pye,  or  pie, . .  also,  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  names  and  things  in  rolls  and  records.  [Hence 
in  later  Diets.] 

2.  Typogr.  (also  7  pique).  A  size  of  type,  next 
below  English,  and  between  Cice>o  and  St.  Angus- 
tin  in  French  type  sizes,  of  about  6  lines  to  the 
inch,  or  12  American  points  =  11-33  Didot.  Used 
also  as  a  unit  of  measurement  for  large  type,  leads, 
borders,  etc.  Small  pica,  a  size  of  about  1 1  points, 
between  long  primer  and  pica.  Also  attrib. 

This  is  Pica  type. 
This  is  Small  Pica  type. 

Two»line  pica,  the  size  of  type  having  a  body  equal  to 
two  lines  of  pica.  Double  pica  (prop,  double  small  pica), 
a  size  of  type  equal  to  two  lines  of  small  pica. 

1588  in  Udalfs  St.  Cll.  Eng.  (Arb.)  Introd.  13  A  presse 
with  twoo  paire  of  cases,  with  certaine  Pica  Roinane,  and 
Pica  Italian  letters.  1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  xiii.  89 
The  Long-primer,  the  Pica,  the  Italics,  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  Let  him  put  all  the  Thumps  in  Pica 
Roman  And  with  great  Tees.  1629  C.  BUTLER  Oratoria 
A  iv  b,  Genera  Hterarum  yaria  sunt :  quse  corporum  pro- 
ceritate  distinguuntur :  Piimier,  Pique,  English:  &  supra 
haec,  Great  Primier,  Double  Pique,  Double  English :  atque 
quod  omnium  maximum  est,  Canon.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4), 
Pica  Letter,  a  term  among  Printers  being  the  Sixth 
Character  in  order  of  magnitude  from  Pareil,  Small  Pica 
being  a  degree  less,  and  Double  Pica  a  third  degree  beyond 
it.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  ii.  F  2  Most 
Printing-Houses  have  . .  Pearl,  Nomparel,  Brevier,  Long. 
Primmer,  Pica,  English,  Great-Primmer,  Double-Pica,  Two- 
Lin'd-English.  1755  Flyleaf  in  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  A 
Large  Quarto  Bible,  printed  on  a  new  Pica  Letter  and 
Royal  Paper.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  226  The 
difference  betwixt  Two  Lines  Pica  and  Double  Pica  as  well 
in  Face,  as  Body,  is  but  inconsiderable.  1824  J.  JOHNSON 
Typogr.  II.  26  The  number  of  each  sort  cast  to  a  bill  of 
Pica,  Roman  and  Italic.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  232 
Eight  volumes,  each  containing  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pages,  in  pica.  1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Vocal*.,  Pica,..lhe 
body  usually  taken  as  a  standard  for  leads,  width  of 
measures,  etc.— it  is  equal  to  two  Nonpareils  in  body. 
II  Pica2  (psi'ka).  Path.  [mod.  or  med.L. pica, 


oppi—. —  — 

eate  anie  thing  but  pitche.     1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6152 
The  cause  of  the   pica  or  unnatural    appetite    in   young 
women,  and  others.     1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I. 
115.     1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1043  Perverted  appetite    | 
— pica  or  geophagy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called— is  a  common    ' 
occurrence  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  intestinal  helmin- 
thiasis.     fig.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1693)  218 
Suppose  then  one  that  is  sick,  should  have  this  Pica,  and 
long  to  be  Annoiled  V  Why  might  not  a  Lay-Friend  Annoil, 
as  well  as  Baptize? 

Hence  Pi-cal,  Pi-cary  adjs.,  belonging  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  pica;  depraved,  vitiated  (in  appetite). 
1620  VESNER  Vt'a  Recta  vii.  123  They  helpe  their  picarie 
affections.    1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  40  Through 
the  depravement  of  their  canine  and  pical  Appetites. 
Pica,  variant  of  PIKA,  a  small  rodent. 
II  Picador  (pikado-r).     [Sp.,  lit.  'pricker',  f. 
picar  to  prick,  pierce.]     In  a  bull-fight,  A  mounted 
man,  who  opens  the  game  by  provoking  the  bull 
with  a  lance. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  771/2  The  bull,  .has  to  con- 
tend  first  against  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horseback, 
who,  dressed  according  to  the  ancient  Spanish  manner., 
wait  for  him,  each  being  armed  with  a  long  lance.  1865  F. 
SAYER  in  Fortn.  Rev.  No.  5.  616  Miserable  hacks,  .that  a 
picador  would  be  ashamed  to  ride  in  a  bull  ring.  1892  E. 
REEVES  Homeward  Bound  257  The  picador  prods  the  bull 
in  the  back  to  weaken  him  while  he  is  goring  the  horse. 

b.  fig.  An  agile  debater,  one  who  engages  in 
a  skirmish  of  wit. 

1876  J.  WEISS  Wit,  Hum.  If  Shaks.  iii.  86  Then  there  is 
that  picador  of  a  clown,  who  plants  in  Malvolio's  thin  skin 
a  perfect  quick-set  of  barbed  quips.     1882  Pall  Mall  G. 
22  Dec.  19/1  He  steps  hither  and  thither,  .like  a  literary 
picador  amid  a  troop  of  huge,  blundering  cattle. 
Pieage,  variant  of  PICKAGE. 
Pical:  see  PICA 2. 

Picamar  (pi-kamaa).  Chem.  [mod.  (Reichen- 
bach)  f.  L.  fix,  pic-em  pitch  +  amarus  bitter.] 
An  intensely  bitter  thick  transparent  oil,  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  wood-tar. 

1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magendie's  f'ormul.  (ed.  2)  202  The  last 
product  is  creosote  unalloyed  by  eupione,  picamare,  water, 
or  other  matters.   1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  143/2  Picamar. 
a  1864  GESNER  Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  90  Picamar  was  dis- 
covered by  Reichenbach,  with  creosote,  in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar. 
Pican,  obs.  form  of  PISANC. 
Picaninny :  see  PICCANINNY. 
t  Ficard,  pickard,  piker.  Obs.    Forms :  4 
pyker,  pycar,  4-6  picarde,  5  picearde,  pycard, 
pykkert,     6    pioarte,    piekard(e,    pyckarde, 
pekart,   pyoker,    (7   piker),     [app.  from   Fr. : 
origin  and  etymological  form  unascertained. 

The  form  agrees  with  Picard,  a  native  of  Picardy ;  also 
with  OF.  picart, pik-,  pick-,  piccart,pikar,pico,Har,piccar, 
sharp,  pointed,  si.  a  kind  of  nail ;  but  connexion  with  either 
of  these  is  as  yet  unproved.] 

A  large  sailing-boat  or  barge  formerly  used  for 
coast  or  river  traffic. 

1357  Act  31  Edw.  ///,  Stat.  n.  c.  2  Et  qe  nul  vessel,  appelle 
Pyker  de  Londtes,  ne  de  nulle  part  aillours,  nentre  deinz 
le  dit  haven  [ Jernemuth]  pour  encherer  la  feyre.  1483  Col. 
Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  364  All  manner  of  men  that 
occupieth  shippes,  piccardes,  scaffes,  and  lighteres,  in  and 
unto  the  haven  of  the  cite  of  Dyvelyn.  1497  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  378  In  the  Towne  of  Air,  giffin  for  vj  dosan 
of  burdis  . .  to  be  grath  to  the  Lord  Kennydeis  pykkert. 
1542-3  Act  34  8,  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  §  i  Picardes  and  other 
greate  holes  with  fore  mastes  of  the  burden  of  xv.  toon  and 
so  to  xxxvj  toonne.  Ibid.  §  2  That  no  persone  or  persones 
..shall  enbote  or  lade,  .any  Wheate..in  any  picarde  bote 
or  other  Vessell  at  any  creke  pille  banke  or  elswhere  upon 
the  Severne  streme  betwene  the  Keye  of  the  Citie  of 
Gloucestre,  and  the  saide  Citie  or  Towne  of  Bristoll.  a  1552 
LELAND  Itin.  II.  105  Picartes  and  other  smaul  Vessels  cum 
up  by  a  Gut  out  of  the  Haven  to  the  other  Bridge  on  the 
Causey  at  Plymtun  Townes  Ende.  1565  in  Picton  L'pool 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  108  With  the  said  Captain  and  his 
company  many  fine  trim  and  tall  pickards  from  Liverpool 
and  the  coast.  1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  n  Uppon  payne  to 
forfaite  theyr  Catch  Monger  Pycker  or  Vessel,  with  the 
Tackle  and  al  the  Fysh  in  the  same.  1599  in  Stirling  Nat. 
Hist,  tr  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.  (1902)  29  To  ye  pekart  at  ye 
controllar  command  i  lib  bouter. 
Picaree,  variant  of  PECCABT. 
Picaresque  (pikare'sk),  a.  Also  piokar- 
esque.  [ad.  Sp.  picaresco  roguish,  knavish,  f. 
PICAKO:  see  -ESQUE;  so  in  mod.F.  (Littre).] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  rogues  or  knaves  :  applied 
esp.  to  a  style  of  literary  fiction  dealing  with  the 
adventures  of  rogues,  chiefly  of  Spanish  origin. 

[1810  J.  BALLANTYNE  Life  De  Foe  in  De  Foe's  Wks.,  Works 
of  fiction  in  the  style  termed  by  the  Spaniards  Gusto  Pica- 
resco]. Ibid.,  We  could  select  from  these  picaresque  romances 
a  good  deal  that  is  not  a  little  amusing.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
28  Feb. ,  Memoirs  of  Vidocq . . a  pickaresque  tale . . a  romance 
of  roguery.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  \.  viii.  §  48  This 
[the  Lazarillo  de  'formes  by  Mendoza]  is  the  first  known 
specimen  in  Spain  of  the  picaresque,  or  rogue  style.  1895 
H.  B.  M.  WATSON  in  Booktttan  Oct.  19/2  He  exalts  Disraeli. 
. ,  He  loves  a  trickster ;  the  picaresque  amuses  him. 


PICAYUNE. 

Ficarian  (psikeo'rian),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  mod.L. 
Ptcari-x  (f.  pints  woodpecker)  +  -AN.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  the  Picarise,  an  order  of 
non-passerine  land-birds,  formed  by  Nitsch  (1820)  , 
for  the  reception  of  the  woodpeckers,  cuckoos, 
parrots,  etc.,  but  now  to  a  great  extent  discarded. 

f  Picari-ni.  Obs.     A  bird,  the  AVOCET. 

1770  PENNANT  Zool.  IV.  69  Avosettas..  are  found.. near 
Foss-dyke  wash  in  Lincolnshire,  called  there  Yelpers,  on 
account  of  their  noise;  and  sometimes  Picarinis.  [Hence 
1833  Montagu's  Ornith.  Diet.  (ed.  Rennie),  Picarani.) 

Pi'Caro.  Obs.  [Sp.ftcaro  roguish,  knavish, 
a  rogue,  knave,  sharper  =  It.  pi'ccaro  rascal, 
beggar :  of  doubtful  etymology ;  perh.  related  to  Sp. 
picar.  It.  piccare  to  prick :  cf.  It.  piccante  sharp. 


See  Diez  s.  v.  Picco.~\     A  rogue,  knave,  vagabond. 
MIDDLETON  Span.  Gipsy  n.  i.  (1653)  Cij,  Basenes  ! 
the  arts  of  Cocoquismo,  and  Ger '-  —'•*  v c 


..ie  arts  of  Cocoquismo,  and  Germania  us'd  by  our  Spanish 
Pickeroes  (I  meane  Filching,  Foysting,  Miming,  Jilting. 
c  1626  Dick  of  Devon,  i.  ii.  in  Bullen  O,  PI.  II.  12  That  word 
heard  By  any  lowsy  Spanish  Picardo  [sic]  Were  worth  our 
j  two  neckes.  1626  SHIRLEY  Brothers  v.  iii.  (1652)  62,  I  am 
become  the  talk  Of  every  Picaro  and  Ladron.  I7I9D'URFEY 
Pills  II.  227  Poets,  Pimps,  Prentices,  and  poor  Piacros  [sic\. 
Picaroon  (pikar«-n),  rf.1  Also  7-  pick-,  7 
(pich-),  picqu-,  piqu-,  8-  pice-;  7  -aroone, 
-aroune,  -eroone,  -eron,  7-8  -eroon.  [a.  Sp. 
picaron,  augm.  of  PICAKO,  rogue.] 

1.  A  rogue,  a  knave;  a  thief;   a  brigand. 
(Sometimes  playfully  as  a  term  of  endearment :  cf.  rogue.) 
1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  viii.  85, 1  answered,  that  he  looked 

like  a  Picheron.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  164  Your 
diamond  hat-band  which  the  Picaroon  snatched  from  you 
in  the  coach.  1684  OTWAY  Atheist  n.  i,  Are  you  there 
indeed,  my  little  Picaroon  1  1748  RICHARDSON  C/<ir/ssa(i8i  i) 
IV.  xxiii.  127  Thou  who  art  worse  than  a  pickeroon  in  love. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xx,  I  see  in  thy  countenance  something 
of  the  pedlar — something  of  the  picaroon. 

2.  A  pirate,  sea-robber,  corsair.     Also  Jig. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  i84Meetinga  French  Picca- 
roune  . .  hee  . .  tooke   from  them  what  hee  liked,     c  1681 
HICKERINGILL  Trimmer  Wks.  1716  I.  355  A  Letter  of  Mart 
against  theCommon-Piqueroon  of  all  good  Mens  Reputations. 
1700  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  191  The  Streight  of  Sunda  was 
very  much  infested  with  Pickaroons.    1824  W.  IRVING  T. 
Trav.  II.  242  Somewhat  of  a  trader,  something  more  of  a 
smuggler, withaconsiderabledashofthe  pickaroon.    1881  W. 
WALLACE  in  Academy  15  Oct.  289  A  crewof  social  picaroons. 

3.  A  small  pirate  ship  ;  a  privateer  or  corsair. 

1625  Impcachm.  Dk.  Buckhm.  (Camden)  ii  Theis  Pica- 
i    roones . .  will  ever  lye  hankering  upon  our  coaste.    1638  R. 

HADDOCK  in  Camden  Soc.  Misc.  (1881)  5  Heere  escaped 
out  a  small  pickeron  of  4  or  6  guns,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 

1  Cant.  Crevi,  Pickaroon,  a  very  small  Privateer.  1775 
JEFFERSON  Let.  Writ.  1892  I.  496  Montgomery  had  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  Carleton  and  his  small  fleet  of  ii 
pickeroons.  1883  Daily  Tel.  21  May  5/3  Strong  exception 
is  taken  by  the  advocates  of  privateering  to  such  words  as 

i  corsair,  picaroon,  and  the  like  being  applied  to  a  vessel 
armed  with  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  marque. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  28  Dec.,  The  very  Ostend  little  pickaroon 
men-of-war  do  offer  violence  to  our  merchant-men.  1858 
Aihcnzum  i  May  556  What  was  the  end  of  this  picaroon 
woman?  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  224  That  lean,  rakish, 
long-sparred,  picaroon-like  craft. 

FicaroO'U, sb?  Canada.  tfY.piqucron  a  little 
pike,  a  javelin,  dart,  prick,  goad  (Cotgr.),  f.  pique 
pike,  piquer  to  prick.]  An  instrument  like  a  boat- 
hook,  used  in  mooring  timber. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Picaroon  (pikar«-n),  v.    [f.  PICAROON  rf.l] 

1.  iittr.  To  play  the  pirate  or  brigand ;  to  cruise 
about,  skirmish,  or  keep  watch  for  a  prize.  Alsoyf^. 

1675  CROWNE  Country  Wit  in.  i,  These  Night-corsairs  and 
!    Algerines  call'd  the  Watch,  that  pickaroon  up  and  down  in 
i    the  streets.    1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Pickeroon,.. to  skirmish 
as  light  horsemen  do,  before  the  main  battle  begins.    1860 
All  Year  Round  No.  71.  492    The  gates  were  strictly 
guarded,  the  spies  pickarooning  at  every  corner.      1894 
RALPH  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  337  Some  of  these  raiders 
called  their  peculiar  work  by  the  name  of 'picarooning  . 

2.  trans.    To  act  piratically  towards;    to  prey 
upon,  pillage  ;  in  cju.fA.jig. 

1681  HICKERINGILL  Char.  Sham  Plotter  Whs.  1716  I.  212 
He  is  the  Land-Pirate,  that  Pickaroons  Men's  Lives  and 
Estates,  by  putting  out  false  Colours. 

Hence  Picaroo'ning  vtl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1625  Impeachm.  Dk.  Buckhm.  (Camden)  220  The  Admirall 
of  France  . .  is  only  ruld  and  led  by  these  picqueromng 
Captaines.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pickering,  Pickcroomng, . . 
going  a  plundering  ;  also  Skirmishing.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Picqueering,  Pickiering,  or  Pickerooning,  a  httle 
flyin"  war,  or  skirmish,  which  the  soldiers  make  when 
detached  from  their  bodies,  for  pillage,  or  before  a  main 
battle  begins.  1903  Blackw.  Mag.  July  36/1  A  summer 
picarooning  off  Flores. 

Picary,  a. :  see  PICA  2. 

Picary,  Picas(e,  obs.  ff.  PECCAET,  PICKAX. 

fPica-tion.  Med.  Obs.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.L. 
picatio,  n.  of  action  f.  L.  picare  to  bedaub  with 
pitch,  f.  pic-em  pitch;  cf.  obs.  F.  pication  'a  pitch- 
ing, or  bepitching'  (Cotgr.).]  The  application  of 
warm  pitch  to  the  skin. 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Compit.  xiv.  473  If.  .Sulphureous 
Bathes,  .do  not  succeed,  we  must  proceed  to  Pication. 

Picayune  (pikay«-n),  sb.  and  a.  U.S.  [In 
Louisiana,  a.  Vt.picaioun,  mod.F.  picaillon  (1750 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  name  of  an  old  copper  coin  of 


5.  A  stiff  band  or  collar  of  linen-covered  paste- 
board or  wire,  worn  in  the  I /the.  to  support  the 
wide  collar  or  ruff.  [Cf.  obs.  F.  piccadille  '  porte- 
rabat'  (Godef.).] 

«6n  COTGR.,  Carte, . . also,  a  Pickadill,  or  supporter,  of 

asiebootd  couered  with  linnen.     i«iz  in  Heath  Grocers' 

.amp.  (1869)91  [No  apprentice  to  wear]  any  piccadilly  or 

other  support  in,  with,  about  the  collar  of  his  doublett.    1619 

KCIIAS  Mimceimus  -\xvii.  265  Larger  Fall's  borne  vp 

with  a  Pickadillo;  or  scarsly  Peeping  out  ouer  the  Doublet 

J-oller.    1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  191  The  other  half  [of 

i  band]  was  made  of  coarse  lawne  stanched  blew  and 

Wing  out  upon  a  pickydilly  of  wyer.     1688  R.  HOLME 

Armoury  ni.  g5/2  A  Pacadile,  a  thing  put  about  Man  or 

Romans  Neck  to  support  and  bear  up  the  Band,  or  Gorget. 

/A..V    ~  _  _  •-    1-L    "  _    .^     r      .  ..  r    .  2s. 


PICAYUNISH. 

Piedmont,  now  in  Kr.  '  halfpence,  cash,  money ' : 
of  uncertain  origin  (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  sti.  The  name  formerly  given  in  Louisiana, 
Florida,  etc.,  to  the  Spanish  half-real,  value  6| 
cents  or  3  pence  ;  now  to  the  U.  S.  5-ccnt  piece  or 
other  coin  of  small  value ;  hence  colloq.,  a  person  or 
thing  considered  small,  mean,  or  insignificant. 

1851  MRS,  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx,  From  him  she  got 
many  a  stray  picayune,  which  she  laid  out  in  nuts  and 
candies.  Ibid,  xxxix,  Our  chance  wouldn't  be  worth  a 
picayune.  1903  Scribntr's  Mug.  XXXIII.  508  A  pack  of 
jealous  picayunes,  who  bickered  while  the  army  starved. 

B.  adj.  Mean,  contemptible,  paltry,  colloq. 
1856  H.  GREELEY  in  Greeley  or  Lincoln  127  The  infernal 

picayune  spirit  in  which  it  is  published  has  broken  my 
fieart.  a  1859  Arw  1  'ork  Herald  ( Bartlett),  There  is  nothing 
picayune  about  the  members  of  St.  George's  [Cricket]  Club. 
1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  8  Nov.  4/3  Do  you  want  another 
picayune  Congress  with  all  its  stupidity  and  folly? 

Picayunisb.  (pikay«3-nij),  a.  U.  S.  colloq.  [f. 
prec.  +  -I3H  1.]  Of  little  value  or  account,  insigni- 
ficant, paltry,  mean.  Hence  Picayu'nislmess. 

a  1850  Blackw.  Mag.  (Notes  on  Canada)  (in  Bartlett),  That 
boat . .  belongs  to  that  darn  picayunish  old  coon,  Jim  Mason, 
and  he'll  run  her  till  she  sinks  or  busts  up.  1887  Spring' 
field  Republican  (U.  S.)  14  Oct.,  A  sad  commentary  on  the 
political  picayuneishness  that  allows  [etc.].  1889  Chicago 
Advance  4  Apr.  267  Mr.  Jos.  Chamberlain's  turn  came,  and 
then  the  occasion  became  literally  and  truly  picayunish. 

t  Pi'ccadill,  pi'ckadill.  Olis.  Forms :  a.  7 
piekadel(l,  piciidell;  picoa-,  pica-,  pickadil, 
-dill(e ;  pickedaille ;  pecca-,  pecadill,  -clilo  ; 
pacadile ;  pickar-,  pioardil(l).  /3.  7  pioca-, 
picka-,  peccadillo.  7.  7  pioka-,  piooa-,  peoca-, 
picky dilly.  [a.  F.  pica-,  piccadilles  (01589  in 
Godef.) '  the  seuerall  diuisions  or  peeces  fastened  to- 
gether about  the  brimme  of  the  collar  of  a  doublet ' 
(Cotgr.  1611),  app.  answering  to  a  Sp.  *picadi!lo, 
dim.  ofpicado  pricked,  pierced,  punctured,  slashed, 
minced  (cf.  picada  a  puncture,  picadillo  minced 
meat,  hash,  picadura  ornamental  gusset) ;  cf.  Dn. 
(with  dim.  -ken)  pickedillekcns  '  lacinise '  (Kilian). 

Generally  understood  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
(originally  a  popular  nickname)  '  Pickadilly  Hall ',  given 
before  1622  to  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.  London,  and  now  perpetuated  in  the  street  called 
Piccadilly.  As  to  the  connexion  of  'Pickadilly  Hall' 
with  this  word,  various  conjectures  were  current  already 
in  the  time  of  Blount,  1656,  who  mentions  two :  either 
'  because  it  wasthen  the  outmost  or  skirt | house  of  the  Suburbs 
that  way ',  or  '  from  this,  that  one  Higgins  a  Tailor,  who 
built  it,  got  most  of  his  Estate  by  Pickadilles,  which  in  the 
last  age  [  =  generation]  were  much  worn  in  England  '.  See 
full  account  in  Athensum,  27  July  Jooi,  pp.  125-7.] 

1.  a.  A  border  of  cut  work  or  vandyking  inserted 
on  the  edge  of  an  article  of  dress,  esp.  on  a  collar 
or  ruff.  b.  The  name  was  app.  transferred  to  the 
expansive  collar  fashionable  in  the  early  part  of 
the  i;thc.,  which  usually  had  a  broad  laced  or 
perforated  border. 

a.  1607  DEKKER  Northw.  Hoe  in.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  37 
A  short  Dutch  waist  with  a  round  Catherine-wheel  fardingale, 
a  close  sleeue  with  a  cartoose  collour  and  a  pickadell.  c  1614 
DKAVTON  Moon  Calf  in  Agincourt,  etc.  (1627)  165  In  euery 
thing  she  must  be  monstrous :  Her  Picadetl  aboue  her  crowne 
vp.beares ;  Her  Fardingale  is  set  aboue  her  eares.  1614  in 
Usmcrt  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1887)  I.  253  A  pickadell  of  white 
Sattm  xxx'.  1616  Surf/i  Rec.  Stirlinf  (1887)  144  Buittis, 
schone,  pantenes,  and  pickedaillis.  16..  B.  JONSON  Under, 
•woods  xxxii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 698/2  Readyto  cast  at  one  whose 
band  sits  ill,  And  then  leap  mad  on  a  neat  picardill.  1656 
OLCatrrGlMUfr.  (from  Cotgr.],  Pickadil,  the  round  hem,  or 
the  several  divisions  set  together  about  the  skirt  of  a  Gar- 
ment, or  other  thing;  also  a  kinde  of  stiff  collar,  made  in 
fashion  of  a  Band.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pickadil,  (from  the 
Dutch  word  Pickedillekens)  the  hem  about  the  skirt  of  a 
garment,  also  the  extremity  or  utmost  part  of  any  thing. 

ft  1648-60  HEXHAM,  Pickedillfkens,  Pickadilloes  or  small 
Edges,  attrib.  1811  SCOTT  Kcnihv.  xi,  Wayland  Smith's 
flesh  would  mind  Pinniewinks's  awl  no  more  than  a  cambric 
ruff  minds  a  hot  piccadilloe  needle. 

Y.  ltll\<KH  Honest.  Af  1(1615)30  He  that  somefortyor  fifty 
ycarcs sit  hens,  should  haue  asked  after  a  Pickadilly,  I  wonder 
who  coukl  haue  vnderstood  him.  1653  A.  WILSON  yas.  /so 
Great  Cutwork  Bands  and  Piccadillies  (a  thing  that  hath 
since  lost  the  name)  crouded  in  and  flourished  among  us. 
'°55  ».  Com.  Hist.  Francion  vi.  15  Taking  two  Eggs., 
which  he  did  th[r]ow  at  his  face,  and  spoiled  his  worshipfull 
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I  that  Thomas  Becket  furnished  our  Kentishmen  with  the 
like  Pickadillies,  for  cutting  off  his  horse  tail  1630  j 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  34/1  One  that  at  the  Galfowcs 

[  made  her  will  Late  choaked  with  the  Hangman's  Pickadill 
1678  HUTLER  Hud.  in.  L  1454  Which  when  they're  prov'd  in 

I    open  Court,  Wear  wooden  Peccadillo's  for't. 

Piccadillo,  obs.  f.  PECCADILLO  :  see  also  prec. 

Piccage,  variant  of  PICKAOE. 

Piccalilli  (pi-kalili).  In  8  piccalillo,  paeo- 
lilla.  [Origin  unascertained;  ?a  trade  term  fanci- 
fully made  on  pickle.}  A  pickle  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  chopped  vegetables  and  hot  spices ; 
also  formerly  called  Indian  pickle. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekfr.  (1778)  357  To  make 
Indian  Pickle  or  Piccalillo.  1706  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
xix.  307  To  make  Paco-lilla,  or  Indian  Pickle.  1845  BREOION 
&  MILLER  Pract.  Cook  285  Piccalilli  consists  of  all  kinds 
of  pickles.  1901  Westm.  Gat.  26  Mar.  2/1  Because  of 
our  meagre  liver-action,  piccalilli  and  black  walnuts  are 
falling  out  of  favour. 

Piccaninny,  pickaninny  (pi-kaniui),  so., 

(a.).  Also  7  pickaninnie,  picko-,  8  pickn- 
niny.  piga-,  9  pica-,  pickininny ;  piccaniny, 
pickny;  (in  S.  Africa)  piccnnini,  piooanin, 
pioannin.  [A  West  Indian  Negro  deriv.  of  Sp. 
peque/to  or  Pg.  peqtieno  little,  small  (prob.  a 
diminutive:  cf.  esp.  Pg. pequenino  very  little,  tiny), 
which  has  been  carried  by  Europeans  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  See  Note  below.] 

A  little  one,  a  child :  commonly  applied  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  to  negro  and  coloured 
children  ;  in  South  Africa  to  the  children  of  Kafirs, 
Mashonas,  etc. ;  in  Australia  to  those  of  the  abori- 
gines ;  in  the  latter  cases  introduced  by  Europeans, 
but  often  adopted  by  the  natives  themselves.  Also 
attrib.  a.  In  the  West  Indies  and  America. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadocs  48  When  the  child  is  borne, 
(which  she  calls  her  Pickaninnie)  she  [a  neighbour]  helps 
to  make  a  little  fire  nere  her  feet. . .  In  a  fortnight,  this  woman 
is  at  worke  with  her  Pickaninny  at  her  back.  1681  Will  oj 
Jos.  Vaughau  (of  Antigua)  in  Misc.  Gen.  <$•  Her.  Ser.  II. 
'".  255  To  my  sister  Mrs.  Hannah  Bell,  four  negroes  and 
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v.  237  Wee  must  beleeue.. 


clean  paths,  bring  firewood  [etc.].  18*8  Lift  Planter 
Jamaica  93  The  pickeniny  gang  consisted  of  the  children 
who  were  taken  to  the  field.  1833  HOOD  Doves  ty  Crows 
Hi,  Bring  all  your  woolly  pickaninnies  dear.  1867  LVDIA  M. 
CHILD  Rom.  Repub.  ii.  16  The  negroes  at  their  work,  and 
their  black  picaninnics  rolling  about  on  the  ground. 

b.  In  Australia,  and  South  and  Central  Africa. 
1830  R.  DAWSON  Australia  is  (Morris)  'I  tumble  down 
pickaninny  here  ',.  .meaning  that  he  was  born  there.  1847 
LEICHHABDT  JmL  xv.  520  Bilge  introduced  several  old 
warriors..  adding  always  the  number  of  piccaninies,  that 
each  of  them  had.  1889  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Rom.  of  Station  16 
Three  or  four  half-naked  gins,  with  their  picaninnies  slung 
on  their  tattooed  backs.  i8j>3  Voice  (N.  Y.)  14  Dec.,  Even 
the  pickaninnies  and  pygmies  of  the  Congo  valley  are  .  . 
entitled  to  protection  from  drink.  1900  S.  CHAMBERS  Rho* 
dcsians  50  Attended  by  a  sable  piccanin. 

o.  humorously.  A  child,  in  general.  (Also^r,) 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.t  Pickaniny^  a  young  child, 
an  infant  ;  negroe  term.  1817  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  May  (1894) 
I.  xiii.  425  The  little  pickaninny  has  my  kindest  wishes. 
1859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixviii,  A  little  box  at  Richmond  or 
Kew,  and  a  half-score  of  little  picaninnies.  1809  Westm. 
Gaz,  15  Dec.  12/1  She's  Britannia's  Picaninny,  If  she  isn't 
very  big  1  She's  a  Daughter  of  the  Empire,  .  .  Natal  1 

B.  adj.  Very  small  ;  tiny,  baby. 
" 


.., 

Very  small,  peekeeneenee.  1849  PICHAHDO  Diction.  Prov. 
Voces  Cubanast  Piguinint  .  ,un&  persona  6  cosa  pequefia. 
1896  J.  T.  BENT  Ruined  Cities  Mashonaland  58  Anything 
small,  whether  it  be  a  child,  or  to  indicate  that  the  price 
paid  foranything  Is  insufficient,  they[  KafiUs]term//Vra*/«/.] 
1876  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  439  A  series  which  begins  in 
the  thirteenth  century  is  a  very  young  and  pickaninny  series. 
1896  Cosmopolitan  XX.  353/1,  I  soon  discovered  a  picka- 
ninny, or  baby  walrus.  1903  R.  BEDFORD  True  Eyes  Ixi, 
By  pickaninny  daylight  the  mounted  men  were  in  motion. 

[Note.  Our  earliest  examples  (*7th  c.),  being  from  the 
formerly  Spanish  West  Indies,  with  the  existing  Cuban 
Spanish  piqninini  (Pichardo  Dice,  Voces  Cuoanas,  1849), 
suggest  Spanish  derivation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Surinam 
form  is  more  naturally  derived  from  Portuguese,  which 
moreover  has  the  recognized  dim.  pequenino^  not  used  in 
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..  ..!.  1855).  But,  wherever  first  used,  the  word  was  prob. 
soon  carried  from  one  colony  to  another ;  it  may  even  nave 
arisen  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Guinea,  and  have 
been  carried  by  slaves  to  various  parts  of  America ;  witness 
the  readiness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  by  natives  in 
Africa  and  Australia,  in  the  loth  c.  The  Cape  Dutch  form 
fikanini  may  have  been  brought  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  or  acquired  from  English,  or  from  Portuguese  (to 
which  also  some  attribute  the  Rhodesian  use).  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  word  is  not  a  dimin.,  but  a  corn- 
bination,  =  Sp.  fequetko  nitoo  little  child,  or  Pg.  pcqueno 
negro,  now  in  Surinam  pikien-ningrt  *negerkinderenj  kreo- 
len  '  (Focke).  But  the  word  is  not  conhned  to  children, 
being  essentially  an  adj.  meaning  '  very  little,  tiny'.] 

Piccant,  obs.  form  of  PIQUANT. 

t  Picche,  v.  Obs.  rare.  App.  a  by-form  of 
PICK  z*.i 

1377  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  105  My  plpw-fote  shal  be  my 
pyk-staf  [A.  pyk,  B.  pikid  staf],  and  picche  atwo  be  rotes 
[so  1393  C.  ix.  64  j  A.  VH.  96  and  posshen  atte  If.  rr.  putte 


PICHURIM. 

at  He :  picche  vp  be ;  to  posse  at  be]  RootesJ.  ijk  TKEVISA 
HigdtH  (Rolls)  I.  387  pey  wolde  somtyme  wip  scharpe 
egged  tool  picche  and  kerue  here  owne  bodies,  and  make 
bcron  dyuers  figures  and  schappes. 

Picohe,  obs.  form  of  PITCH  rf.l  and  ».l  and  z. 

Piccolo  (pi-kiflo).  [a.  It.  piccolo  small ;  hence 
absol.,  a  small  flute.] 

1.  (orig.  piccolo  flute!)    A  small  flute,  an  octave 
higher  in  pitch  than  the  ordinary  flute ;  also  called 
the  octave  flule. 

1856  MRS.  C  CI.AHKF.  tr.  Berliof  Instrument.  191  Piccolo 
flutes  are  strangely  abused  now-a-days.  1864  L*ECH  in  J . 
Brown  Horx  Sttbsecivm  (1882)  45  Thackeray ..  playing  on  the 
piccolo,  igoo  Chr.  Progress  Mar.  44  When  in  the  great 
orchestra  tne  little  piccolo  did  not  do  its  part  in  the  re. 
hearsal. 

2.  An  organ  stop  having  the  tone  of  the  piccolo. 
1875  STAINE*  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mitt.  Termt  (1808)  360/1 

Piccolo,  an  organ  stop  of  a  ft.  length— the  pipes  are  of  wood, 
the  tone  bright  and  piercing. 

3.  (for  piccolo  piano.)  A  small  upright  pianoforte. 
1858  SIHUONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Piccolo,  a  small  pianoforte. 

1880  HIFKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  M*s.  II.  751/1  The  'piccolo' 
was  finished  to  stand  out  in  the  room  away  from  the  wall 

Hence  Pi-ccolo^st,  one  who  plays  on  the  piccolo. 

1881  Pennylv.  Sck.  Jml.  XXX.  115,  I  was  his  successor 
as  picoloist. 

II  Pice  (pais).  Also  7  pise,  peise,  peyse,  8 
pyce.  9  pyse.  [ad.  U  incli/a;'j,7  (in  all  the  Gaudian 
langs.),  a  copper  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ana: 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  deriv.  ofpS'i  otpc/i :— Skr. 
pad,  padi,  quarter.  See  also  PIE  sb$\  A  small 
East  Indian  copper  coin  equal  in  value  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  anna. 

1615  W.  PBYTON  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  I.  530  Pice,  which 
is  a  Copper  Coyne ;  twelve  drammes  make  one  Pice.  1616 
TERRY  ioid.  II.  1471  Brasse  money,  which  they  call  Pices, 
whereof  three  or  thereabouts  counteruaile  a  Peny.  1698 
FRVER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  305  The  Company's  Accounts 
are  kept  in  Book-rate  Pice,.  .80  Pice  to  the  Rupee,  c  1813 
MRS.  SHERWOOD  Stories Ch.  Catech.xv.  135  Every  pice  that 

I  could  lay  hold  of  went  for  liquor.     1861  BEVERIDCE  Hist. 
India  II.  IV.  ii.  76  If  by  so  doing  they  can  gain  a  few  pice. 

Hence  PI  ceworth,  as  much  as  a  pice  purchases. 

1838  MORTON  Bengali  ff  Sanscrit  Prcrv.  127  A  thousand 
crows  crowding  about  a  pice-worth  of  sauce.  1904  Nineteenth 
Cent.  Aug.  289  A  piceworth  of  your  horse's  grain. 

t  Pieea-ster.  Oh.  [a.  obs.  F.  piceastre  '  the 
wild  Pitch  tree '  (Cotgr.),  f.  L.  picea  the  pitch-pine  : 
see  -ASTER.]  The  pitch-pine. 

1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (t72i  1 1 1.  55  The  Piceaster  (a  wilder 
sort  of  Pine)  out  of  which  the  Pitch  is  boil'd. 

Piceo-,  combining  form  of  L.  piceus,  PlCEOt's, 
pitchy,  pitch-,  as  in  piceo-ferrirginous  a.,  of  a 
colour  between  reddish-black  and  rust-coloured ; 
piceo-testa'ceous  a.,  of  a  colour  between  piceous 
and  dull  brick-red. 

1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Sfrrv.  tfat.  Club  II.  239  Antennae 
black,  the  apex  piceo-ferruginous.  Ibid.  243  The  joints  and 
tarsi  piceo-lestaceous,  or.  .tinged  with  yellow  and  piceous, 

Piceous  (pi-si,as),  a.  [f.  'L.ftce-us  pitchy  (f. 
pix,pic-em  PITCH  J#.l)  +  -CDS.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  pitch :  a.  Inflammable,  combustible ;  b. 
Pitch-black  ;  brownish  or  reddish  black. 

1646  J.  HALL  Hortt  Vac.  100  Comets,  which  blaze  as  long 
as  theirpiceous  substance  remaines,  and  then  vanish.  1816 
KIRBY  &  SP.  F.Htomol.  IV.  xlvi.  a8»  Piceous . .  shining 
reddish  black.  The  colour  of  pitch.  1847  HARDY  in  Proc. 
Berw.  Nat.  Clut  II.  236  Antennz  black,  piceous  towards 
the  apex. 

Picescent  (pise-sent),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  * 
-KSCEXT.]  Approximating  to  piceous  in  colour. 

1847  HAHDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  245  Anterior 
coxae  picescent. 

Piche,  obs.  form  of  PITCH,  PIKE,  PTCHE. 

Picher,  Plohet,  obs.  forms  of  PITCHER,  PIQUET. 

II  Pichey  (pi'tji).  Also  piohiy,  piohy.  [Local 
name  in  the  Spanish  of  Argentina:  app.  the 
Dative  name  in  Gnarani.]  The  Little  Armadillo, 
Dasypus  minuius,  of  La  Plata. 

i8»7  GBIFFITH  tr.  Cuvitr's  Anim.  Kingd.  III.  293  The 
pichiy  of  D'Azara  is  more  like  the  hairy  armadillo  than  any 
other  species.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  HM.^  Mammalia  IV.  106 
The  pichy.. often  tries  to  escape  notice  by  squatting  close 
to  the  ground.  1864  WOOD  Ad/.  Hist.  I.  770  The  little 
Pichey  Armadillo  is  only  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

II  PichiciagO    (pitfi,sy^i-g<j).     [ad.  Sp.  pichi- 
cifgo,  f.  (?)  Guarani  pichey  (see  prec.)  +  Sp.  ciego 
(:— L.  tiecus)  blind.]     A  small  burrowing  edentate 
animal  of  Chili,  Chlamyphorui  truncatus,  allied 
to  the  Armadillos ;  its  back  and  head  are  covered 
with  a  hard  leather-like  shell  attached  only  along 
the  spine,  and  dipping  abruptly  over  the  haunches. 

1815  R.  HAKLAN  in  Ann.  Lyceum  ff.  York  235  The  animal 
is  a  native  of  Mendoza,  and  in  the  Indian  language  is  named 
PichiciagO.  1893  MIVART  Types  Anim.  Li/e  (1894)  259  A 
small,  very  rare,  and  peculiar  kind  is  the  pichiciago. 

Pioht,  obs.  form  of  PICT,  PIGHT,  PITCHED,  PITH. 

Fichuric  (pitfa»-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  next  +  -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  pichurim  beans. 
Pichuric  acid,  a  synonym  of  LAT/RIC  acid. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Cktm.  IV.  636  Pickuric  acid,     Laur;< 
Acid.     1880  Libr.  Unto.  Kno-.fl.  (X.V.)  VIII.  716  Launc 
acid   also  called.. pichuric  acid,. .first  descnbed  by  Matt 
in  1842, ..  in  the  solid  fat  and  volatile  oil  of  pichunm  beans. 

|]  Pichurim  (pi-tjurim).     The  native  n 


PICIFORM. 

a   lanraceous    South  American    tree,   Nectandra 
Puchury  (Laurus  Pichurim  of  Richard). 

Hence  Pickurim  bean,  the  aromatic  cotyledon  of  the  seed 
of  this  tree,  used  in  cookery  and  medicinally;  pichurim 
camphor,  see  quot  j  pichurim  oil,  a  yellowish-green  odorous 
oil  obtained  from  pichurim  beans. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc,,  etc.,  Pichurim  tean,  an  oblong 
heavy  seed  brought  from  Brazil,  and  used  medicinally  in 
the  cure  of  colic.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  636  Pichurim- 
oil.  Pichurim  beans, ..  yield  by  distillation  with  water,  a 
yellow  oil,  smelling  like  bay  and  sassafras  oil.  Ibid.  637 
Pichurim-catnphor. .  Pichunm-oil  is  resolved  by  cold  alcohol 
into  a  strong-smelling  elaoptene  and  a  nearly  inodorous 
camphor. 

Piciform  (prsifjam),  a.1  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
type  *ficiformis,t.pix,pic-emfncHsl>.'1:  see  -FOKM.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  pitch  ;  pitchlike. 

1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xx.  423  According  to  its 
texture  and  composition  as  fibrous,  papyraceous,  earthy, 
and  piciform. 

Piciform  (parsifp-im),  a.2  [ad.  mod.  Ornith.L. 
piciformis,  f.  plc-us  woodpecker :  see  -FORM.] 
Having  the  form  or  structure  of,  or  resembling, 
a  woodpecker ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Piciformes, 
a  group  of  picarian  birds. 

1884  CODES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  476  The  nearest  relatives 
of  the  Piciform  Birds  are  the  Capitonidae  or  Scansorial 
Barbels. 

Ficine  (pai'sain),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  ^.pic-us  wood- 
pecker +  -INE  !.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  allied  to 
the  woodpeckers. 

1890  Ibis  Jan.  31  In  comparison  with  the  Galline  arrange* 
ment  of  the  plantars  and  its  modifications,  the  Picine 
arrangement  appears  to  be  quite  distinct. 

Pick  (pik),  $bl  Forms:  4  pikk,  4-6  pyk(k, 
4-8  pie,  5  pikke,  pykke,  6  plot,  pyoke,  6-f 
picko,  7  pik,  6-  pick.  [app.  a  collateral  form, 
with  short  vowel,  of  PIKE  j<M  (Cf.  the  collateral 
forms  pick  and  pike  in  PICK  z\l)  Pick  is  the  form 
in  general  English  use  in  senses  i,  I  b ;  in  other 
senses  it  is  either  obs.,  or  only  in  local  use  in  names 
of  tools  or  implements.  In  senses  i,  i  b,  4  a,  a  dial, 
variant  \tpica  (PECK  fi.2).] 

I.  1.  A  tool  consisting  of  an  iron  bar,  usually 
curved,  steel-tipped,  tapering  squarely  to  a  point  at 
one  end,  and  a  chisel-edge  or  point  at  the  other 
(but  sometimes  blunt  at  one  end),  attached  through 
an  eye  in  the  centre  to  a  wooden  handle  placed  per- 
pendicularly to  its  concave  side ;  a  pickax,  mandril, 
mattock, '  slitter ' :  used  for  loosening  and  breaking 
up  stiff  or  hard  ground  or  gravel,  splitting  up  com- 
pact masses  of  rock,  and  the  like.  The  pick  and 
spade  are  the  ordinary  excavating  or  mining  tools. 

(=  PIKE  i*.1 1,  PECKS*."  i,  which  still  exist  as  dial,  forms.) 

1340  Ayenb.  108  panne  nymb  he  his  pic  and  his  spade 
and  beginb  to  delue  and  to  myny.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
ii.  541  Then  war  the  wiffys  thyrland  the  wall  With  pikkis. 
14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  726/30  Hec  Ufa,  ml  mera, 
a  pyk.  1496  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  291  For  mendyng 
of  ij.  pykkes  to  digg  down  gravel!.  1551-3  •'••»•  Ch.  Goods, 
Staffs,  in  Ana.  Ll&jlild(rK$  IV.  45  A  pick  and  a  spade 
to  make  graves  with.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I. 
360  Ane  hundrith  schulis,  xl  pickis  and  mattokis.  1633 
MANLOVE  Lead  Mints  207  (E.  D.  S.)  No  miners ..  Pick .. 
May  be  removed  from  their  ground.  1708  J.  C.  Comfi. 
Collier  (1845)  42  [It]  would  be  Dangerous  for  two  persons 
to  Work  together,  least  they  should  strike  their  Coal- 
Pics  into  one  another.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xxvi. 
128  The  arm  that  wields  a  pick  or  drives  a  spike.  1903 
Etif.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.,  In  salt-mining  the  picks  used  are  of 
a  somewhat  special  construction,. .the  head  is  straight  but 
tapering  at  each  end,  with  sharp  steel  points. 

b.  A  pointed  or  edged  hammer  used  for  dressing 
millstones  (also  formerly  stone  shot) ;  a  mill-pick ; 
also  a  pointed  hammer  for  stone-cutting  and  for 
breaking  coal. 

(=  PIKE  sb.1  i,  PECK  i2.2  i,  which  occur  as  dial  forms.) 

1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  278/1  A  Pykke  of  A  Milnere.  1621 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  (1748)  372  The  mill-stones  from 
the  quarr  with  sharpen'd  picks  could  get.  1805  FORSYTH 
Biauties  Scotl.  (1806)  IV.  407  [In  splitting  blocks  of  granite] 
they. .dig  a  row  of  little  oblong  grooves. .by  means  of  a 
weighty  tool  like  a  hammer,  drawn  to  a  blunt  point  at  both 
ends,  and  highly  tempered  at  the  point.  This  they  call  a 


1884   Upton^n-Sepern  Gloss.,  Pick,  or  Peck,.. a  pointed 
hammer  for  breaking  coal. 

II.  1 2.  A  spike,  a  sharp  point,  as  the  pointed 
or  piked  end  of  a  staff,  a  hedgehog's  prickle  or 
spine,  or  the  like ;  the  spike  in  the  middle  of  a 
buckler:  =PlKEsh.l2.  Obs. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xvin.  Ixii,  The  yrchyn. 
his  skynne  is  closyd  abowte  wyth  pickys  [MSS.  pikes]  and 
pryckes.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  VII.  318,  I  had.. then  come  in  with  a  cross  blow, 
and  over  the  pick  of  his  buckler  two  ells  long,  it  would  have 
cried  twang,  twang,  metal,  metal.  1612  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Cupid's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  Take  down  my  Buckler,  and  sweep 
the  Cobwebs  off:  and  grind  the  pick  ont.  1614-15  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  206  Item  for  guilding  the 
Iron  pickes  in  the  greate  posts  xv".  1630  LENNARD  tr. 
Charron's  Wild.  i.  xiv.  §  10  (1670)  55  The  reason  of  man 
hath  many  visages :  it  is  a  two-edged  Sword,  a  Staff  with 
two  picks.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  313/1  A  strong 
thick  Staff. .  Hooped  with  Iron  at  both  ends ;  into  one  is 
fastned  a  long  Pin  or  Iron  pick. 

1 3.  A  pikestaff :   =  PIKE  sb.'1  3.  Obs.  rare. 
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13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2241  And  to  be  gate  Beues  pde..pyk 
and  skrippe  be  is  side.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  192 
Though  he  tip  them  the  piks,  they  nap  him  agen. 

4.  The  name  of  various  pointed  or  pronged 
instruments  :  t  &•  for  cutting  or  gathering  peas, 
beans,  etc.  =  PECK  s/>.2  (quots.  1784-1813).  [Cf. 
obs.  Du.  picke  falx  frumentaria,  messoria,  falx  qua 
frumentnm  inciditur  (Kilian).]  Obs. 

1413  in  Rogers  Agric.  ft  Pr.  III.  548,  2  Pikkys  for  hacking 
peas. 

b.  A  pitchfork,  a  hay-fork  (  =  PIKE  sb.1  3  b)  ; 
a  fork-rake  for  collecting  sea-weed,  dial. 

[1410,  1472  :  see  PIKE  so.1  3b.]  1777  in  Horx  Subsec.  325 
(E.  D.  D.).  1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  (1811)  263  Prong 
or  pick,  a  fork  for  the  stable,  or  for  haymaking.  1863  MORTON 
Cycl.  Agric.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Pick  or  Pikle,  a  hay-fork. 
1895  Longm.  Mag.  Nov.  33  He  [the  kelper]  is  armed  with 
a  '  pick  ',  an  implement  resembling  a  very  strong  hay  fork, 
but  with  prongs  set,  like  those  of  a  rake,  at  right  angles  to 
the  handle.  With  this  pick . .  he  grapples  the  tumbling  sea- 
weed and  drags  it  up  to  the  beach. 

c.  'A  sort  of  Tool  us'd  by  Carvers'  (Phillips 
1706).     (See  PIKE  st.i  2  c.) 

d.  Fishing.     A  kind  of  gaff;  an  eel-spear;  an 
instrument  for  detaching  limpets,  dial. 


pick  '  was  a  rude  kind  of  gaff.  1883 
—  Norfolk  Broads  xxxi.  (1884)  244  The  [eel-spear]  in  use 
on  the  Yare  and  Bure  is  the  '  pick ',  formed  of  four  broad 
serrated  blades  or  tines,  spread  out  like  a  fan ;  and  the  eels 
get  wedged  between  these.  1898  Shetland  News  22  Jan., 
He  took  his  cuddie  an'  pick  an'  guid  i*  da  lempit  ebb. 

5.  An  instrument  for  picking  :  chiefly  in  Comb., 
as  EAR-PICK,  TOOTHPICK,  etc.  b.  Also  short  for 
(a)  TOOTHPICK  ;  (6)  PICKLOCK  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1619  FLETCHER  Mans.  Thomas  I.  ii,  Undone  without 
Redemption  ;  he  eats  with  picks.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pick,.. 
a  toothpick,  colloq. 

III.  f6.  (See quot. 1 688.)  Obs.  (  =  PIKE rf.l 5 .) 
1585  Rec.  Leicester  (1005)  III.  217,  xi  lands  viz.  viii  in  the 

midle  of  the  furlong,  u  picks  of  the  south  side,  and  on 
had  land.  [Ibid.,  4  lands  23  pikes  lying  south  upon  Knighton 
Mere.]  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  137/1  Pick  of  land,  is  a 
parcel  of  Land  that  runs  into  a  corner.  1775  ASH,  Pick,.. 
a  small  parcel  of  land,  an  odd  bit  of  land. 

IV.  7.  The  diamond  in  playing-cards.     Also 
transf. :  see  quot.  1828.     Now  north,  dial. 

1598  FLORIO.  Quadri,  squares,  those  that  we  call  diamonds 
or  picts  vpon  playing  cardes.  1611  COTGR.,  Quarreait,. .  a  Dia- 
mond, or  Picke,  at  Cardes.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Oberon's 
Palace  48  Those  picks  or  diamonds  in  the  card,  With  peeps 
of  harts,  of  club  and  spade.  1791  Gent/.  Mag.  Jan.  16  The 
common  people,  in  a  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  invariably  call 
diamonds,  picks.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Picks,  the 
suit  of  diamonds  at  cards.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v. 
Pick, '  Picks  and  hearts  ',  red  spots  on  the  shins  occasioned 
by  sitting  too  near  the  fire. 

V.  8.  attrili.anA  Comb. ,$s pick-carrier, -handle, 
-shaft,  -sharpener,   -sharper,  -shop,  -work;  pick- 
bearing,  -nosed &&}§. ;  pick-dressing,  in  masonry,  a 
pitted  facing  produced  by  a  pointed  tool,  broached 
hewn-work;  pick-hammer,  (a)  'a pointed  hammer 
for    dressing    granite"    (Simmonds   Diet.    Trade 
1858);  (b)  'a  hammer  with  a  point,  used  in  cobbing' 
(Raymond  Mining  Gloss.  1881)  ;  pick-hole :  see 
qnot. ;  pick-money,  -pence  :  see  quot. 

i8pi  KIPLING  City  Dread/.  Nt.  86  The  grimy,  sweating, 
cardigan-jacketed,  ammunition-booted,  *picK-bearingruffian 
turns  into  a  well-kept  English  gentleman.  z888  W.  E. 
NICHOLSON  Gloss.  Coal-Trade  Terms  Northumbld.,  'Pick- 
carrier.  1003  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pick  sb.1,  Pick-carrier, 
a  boy  employed  to  carry  the  blunt '  picks  '  to  the  pick-shop 
to  be  sharpened.  1895  Funks  Stand.  Diet.,  'Pick-dressing, 
a  tooling  of  the  face  of  a  stone  with  a  sharp  pick  or  hammer. 
1894  HESLOP  Northumbld.  l¥ds. ^Pick-hole,  a  wound  made 
by  the  point  of  a  pick.  A  miner's  term.  Ibid.,  *Pick.money, 
pick-pence,  the  money  paid  by  the  hewer  to  the  'pick 
sharper'.  1888  W.  E.  NICHOLSON  Gloss.  Coal-Trade  Terms, 
•Pick-pence.  1497  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  349  Item, 
giffin  to  ane  hors  to  here  "pykschaftis,  spadis,  and  sic  stuf . . 
vs.  xjrf.  1887  P.  M'NEILL  Blawearie  86  [He  was]  batted  out 
by  the  men  with  their  pickshafts.  1892  in  A.  E.  Lee  Hist. 
Columbus  (Ohio)  II.  825  He  obtained  employment.. as  a 
*pick-sharpener.  1888  GREENWELL  Coal  Trade  Gloss. 
61  The  colliery  smith  (called  the  "pick  sharper).  1799  J. 
ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  112  When  the  ground  requires 
some  "pick-work . .  it  costs  more.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Terms 
Coal-mining,  Pickwork,  cutting  coal  with  a  pick. 

t  Pick,  sb?  Obs.  Also  6  picke,  pi.  pykkis. 
A  collateral  form,  chiefly  Sc.,  of  PIKE  s/i.s,  f. pique, 
the  military  weapon. 

Push  and   "'     ' 


!?.n.cl,s  4?ng  and  Pykkis  for  the  nonis.  1515  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  V.  12  The  dictating  and  heding  of  my 
lord  governouns  speris  and  pikkis.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
danes  Chron.  220  b,  Being  kept  backe  with  pickes  and 
layelyns.  157?  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  150  Offering 
their  hues  to  the  push  and  picke  of  present  death.  1587 


and  picks. 


855) 
lets 


Pick,  s6.3   [f.  PICK  zi.l ,  in  various  detached  uses.] 
1.  An  act  of  picking ;    a  stroke  with  something 

pointed. 
1513  DOUGLAS  dtnels  II.  ix.  64  The  auld  waiklie..A  dart 

did  cast,  quhilk,  with  a  pik,  can  stynt  On  his  harnys.     1865 


PICK. 

DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  i,  I'll,  .take  a  pick  at  your  head  with  the 
boat-hook.  1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Pick  or  Bangt  a  way  of 
deciding  which  side  is  to  go  in  first  in  any  game.  A  stick  is 
thrown  up,  and  if  it  falls  upright  it  is  pickt  and  bang  if  it 
falls  flailing. 

2.  The  picking  of  a.  quarrel. 

a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  38  He  understood 
this  expostulation  to  be  nothing  but  the  pick  of  a  Quarrel 
to  assist  the  French. 

3.  An  act  of  choosing  or  selecting;  transf.  that 
which  is  selected ;  the  best  or  choicest  portion  or  ex- 
ample of  anything ;  the  choicest  product  or  contents. 

1760-73  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  58,  I  might 
have  my  pick  and  choice  of  all  the.. dukes  in  the  nation. 
1826  D.  ANDERSON  Poems  (ed.  2)  44  (E.  D.  D.)  Purchase 
goods  at  Lon'qn  town  Whare  he  wad  get  his  pick  an'  wale. 

1829  DARWIN  in  Life  I.  (1887)  177  Letting have  first 

pick  of  the  beetles.  1855  BROWNING  Up  at  a  Villa  ix,  You 
get  the  pick  of  the  news,  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  I.  421  The 
chiefs  are  the  pick  and  flower  of  the  whole  Greek  array.  1872 
GEO.  ELIOT  Middleni.  xi,  Mamma — I  wish  you  would  not 
say  '  the  pick  of  them ' . .  it  is  rather  a  vulgar  expression.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist,  it  §6.90  Customers  had  to  wait. -till 
the  buyers  of  the  Abbot  had  had  the  pick  of  the  market. 
1874  [see  BASKET  sb.  id].  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  iv.  117 
These  young  men.  .were  the  very  pick  of  the  parish.  1896 
GRAHAM  Re d  Scaur  23  The  lad.  -he's  the  pick  of  the  basket 

4.  The  taking  of  a  bit  or  mouthful  of  food ;  a 
slender  or  sparing  meal.     Now  dial. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  253/1  He  [the  cock]  is  to  be 
fed. .  Every  meal  having  12  picks,  or  Corns  of  Barley,  a  1810 
TANNAHILL  Poems  (i  846)  30  See,  here's  my  dish,  come  tak'  a 
pick  o'l,  But,  deed,  I  fear  there's  scarce  a  lick  o't.  1835  J.  D. 
CARRICK  Laird  of  Logan  275  (E.  D.  D.)  There  were  few  in 
our  house  could  tak  ony  dinner  that  day ;  I  took  my  ordinar 
pick.  1890  P.  H.  EMERSON  Wild  Life  96  (E.D.  D.)  I'm 
gettin'  scrannish  [hungry]  and  could  do  a  pick.  1899  MAC- 
MANUS  Chimney  Corners  99  Won't  ye  sit  down  and  have  a 
pick  of  dinner  with  us? 

6.  The  quantity  or  portion  of  any  crop  (as  hops, 
peas,  etc.)  picked  or  gathered  at  one  time  or 
turn ;  a  gathering. 

1887  Daily  News  13  Dec.  2/4  American  and  Californian 
hops  are  being  gradually  cleared  off  the  market,.,  the  second 
pick  is  now  selling  at  proportionate  value. 

6.  Painting.  See  quot  and  PICK  ».l  173. 

1836  SMART,  Pick, . .  that  which  is  picked  in,  either  by  a 
point  or  by  a  pointed  pencil.  x88a  in  OGILVIE;  and  in  later 
Diets. 

7.  Printing,     a.   A  speck  of  hardened  ink  or 
dirt  that  gets  into  the  hollows  of  types  in  forme 
and  causes  a  blot  on  the  printed  page.      b.  An 
intrusive  bit  of  metal  on  an  electrotype  or  stereo- 
type plate. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.}  Printing  387  When.. pieces 
of  the.  .Film  that  grows  on  Inck  with  standing  by,  or  any 
dirt,  get  into  the  Hollows  of  the  Face  of  the  Letter,  that 
Film  or  Dirt  will  fill  or  choak  up  the  Face  of  the  Letter, 
and  Print  Black;  and  is  called  a  Pick;  because  the 
Press-man  with  the  Point  of  a  Needle,  picks  it  out. 
1731  BAILEY  (ed.  5),  A  Pick  (among  Printers),  a  Blot  occa- 
sioned by  Dirt  on  the  Letters.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist. 
Printing  352  It  will  be  a  Pick,  and  print  black,  and  deface 
the  work.  1882  J.  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  (1884)  14 
Foreign  matter  that  adheres  to  the  face  of  a  type .  .causes  a 
blotch  in  the  impression.  This  is  called  pick.  rfSS&Cassell's 
Encycl.  Diet.,  Pick,  ..little  drops  of  metal  on  stereotype 
plates. 

f  8.  Each  of  the  spots  on  dice ;  =  PIP  sb?  i. 
Obs.  rare. 

16x0  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  xii.  222  The  square,  which 
alwaies  falleth  right  howsouer  it  be  cast,  is  the  Embleme 
of  Constancy,  but  the  vncertainety  of  the  Picks,  is  the  very 
Type  of  inconstancy,  and  mutability. 
-   9.  A  local  name  of  the  bar-tailed  godwit. 

1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  198  Bar-tailed 
Godwit.. Pick  (Norfolk),  Prine  (Essex).  From  its  habit  of 
probing  the  mud  for  food. 

Pick,  sb.±  north,  dial.     [f.  PICK  z;.2] 

1.  An  act  of  throwing  or  pitching,  a  cast,  throw ; 
a  push  or  thrust ;  —  PITCH  sb.2 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  423  He  adventured  four 
hundred  thousand  Sesterces  upon  every  pick  of  the  dice. 
1876  Mid-Yorks.  Gloss.  s.v.,  He  gave  him  a  pick,  and  over 
he  went . . '  Give  him  a  pick-ower  '.  1877  Holderness  Gloss., 
Pick,  a  sudden  push. 

2.  Weaving.  A  cast  or  throw  of  the  shuttle ;  the 
stroke  that  drives  the  shuttle :  taken  as  a  unit  of 
measurement  in  reckoning  the  speed  of  the  loom. 

1851  L.  D.  B.  GORDON  in  Art  yrnl.  Illnstr.  ^Catal. 
p.  viii**/2  The  new  looms  can  be  driven  at  220  picks  per 
minute.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1696/2  The  pick  is  the 
blow  which  drives  the  shuttle,  and  is  delivered  upon  the 
armed  head  of  the  shuttle  by  the  picker-head  on  the  end  of 
the  oscillating  picker-staff.  1894  Contentp.  Rev,  Feb.  194 
Our  Lancashire  weaver  attends  on  an  average  3.9  looms 
running  240  picks  a  minute. 

b.  transf.  In  textiles,  A  single  thread  of  the  weft 
(produced  by  one  pick  of  the  shuttle) :  esp.  used 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the  inch, 
as  determining  the  fineness  of  the  fabric. 

Double  fick  loom,  a  loom  in  which  two  shots  or  picks  of 
weft  are  inserted  together  into  the  shed  or  opening  of  the 
warp. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  The  relative 
quality  of  cotton  cloth  is  denoted  by  the  number  of  picks  it 
has  to  the  inch.  1876  HOLDSWORTH  (title*  Ready  Reckoner 
for  Hanks  in  Worsted  Pieces,  being  Tables  giving  the  net 
yarn  in  hanks  required  in  pieces  from  five  to  fifty  picks  per 
quarter  inch.  1878  A.  BARLOW  Weaving  xxxi.  318  The 
warp  is  eight  of  black  and  four  of  white,  the  filling  is  pick 
and  pick,  black  and  white.  1898  Daily  News  7  Mar.  2/1 
Most  classes  of  goods  have  hitherto  been  made  with  a 


PICK. 

change  of  shed  For  each  pick  of  weft  put  in  by  the  shuttle. 
The  weft  ill  this  double  Pick  Loom  is  carried  on  two  bobbins 
placed  in  a  shuttle  of  the  same  length  us  the  ordinary  one, 
and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  that  the  weft  is 
carried  through  the  shed,  and  one  end  laid  behind  the  other 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

3.  That  which  is  pitched  or  thrown,  as  a  flat 
stone  in  the  game  of  PIOKIE.  dial. 

1898  ALICR  B.  GOMME  Games  II.  451  The  pick  (a  small  flat 
SIOIR-)  is  pitched  into  No.  i  bed.  -The  player  must  hop  and 
use  the  foot  on  the  ground  to  strike  '  pick  . 

4.  An  emetic,  dial. 

1818  Craven  Glass,  (ed.  2),  Pick,  an  emetic.    1880  A^.  (J-  Q. 
6th  Ser.  I.  344  The  doctor  gave  him  a  pick. 

Pick,  sb.f>  north,  dial.  [ad.  F.  pique  spade  in 
cards,  prop,  'pike'.]  The  spade  in  playing-cards. 

1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Picks,  spades ;  from  piques, 
French,  N.  Pick-Ace,  the  ace  of  spades.  N.  1819  J. 
BURNF.SS  Tales  286  (Jam.)  He  then  laid  out  the  ace  o  picks. 
1815  JAMIESON,  I'icks,  the  suit  of  cards  called  spades. 
M earns,  Aberd. 

Pick,  sb.o,  northern  form  of  PITCH  si.1 

Pick,  sl>.1,  obs.  form  of  PIKE,  mountain  peak. 

Pick,  s6.&,  obs.  and  Sc.  variant  of  PIQDK. 

Pick,  slip,  obs.  form  of  Pic  2,  the  measure. 

Pick,  a.  coltog.     [attrib.  use  of  PICK  sb.z  3.]   : 
Picked,  chosen,  best. 

1819  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  303  We  had  the  pick 
and  choice  singers  of  the  two  great  operas.     1899  Daily 
News  2  Sept.  6/4  It  is  the  pick  week  of  the  season. 

Pick(pik),  v.1  Forms:  a.  I?  pio(i)an,  4  pyken 
(5  "yn)>  piken,  4-9  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  pike, 
pyke.  P.  (?4-6  pik),  5-;pioke,  6  pycke.pioque, 
Sc.  pyk,  pikk,  6-  pick.  [This  vb.  is  found 
with  long  and  short  i,  piken,  pik(K)en,  pike,  pick, 
of  which  the  former  is  app.  the  earlier,  but  the 
latter  the  surviving  form  in  Standard  Eng.,  though 
pike  (psik)  survives  in  the  same  senses  in  northern 
and  some  midland  dialects.  The  earliest  known 
trace  of  the  word  is  in  the  vbl.  sb.  picung  (?  I  or  f), 
a  gloss  on  L.  stigmata,  in  Corpus  Gloss.  ^725, 
implying  a  vb.  pician  (i  or  i)  or  plcan  to  puncture. 
MS.  F.  of  the  OE.  Chronicle  has,  anno  796,  a  verb 
uncertainly  read  pycan  or  pytan,  more  prob.  the  \ 
latter.  Otherwise  no  examples  have  yet  been 
found  before  1300.  In  sense  I  there  is  evident 
connexion  with  PICK  so.1  i,  PIKE  so.1  I,  and  (esp.  | 
in  i  b)  some  agreement  of  sense  with  F.  piquet- 
(which  is  similarly  related  to  pic}  ;  but  the  sense- 
development  in  Eng.  is  very  different  from  that  of 
F.  piquer  and  the  cognate  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  picar  and 
It.  piceare,  which  adhere  always  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  sense  '  puncture,  pierce,  prick,  sting ', 
a  notion  which  in  Eng.  barely  enters  into  sense  i, 
and  is  entirely  absent  from  the  other  senses.  On 
the  other  hand,  verbs  akin  in  form  and  meaning 
occur  in  the  Middle  and  Modern  stages  of  the 
Teutonic  langs. :  cf.  late  ON.  (isthc.)  pikka, 
pjakka  '  to  peck,  prick '  (Vigf.),  Norw.  pikka,  Sw. 
picka,  Da.  pikke  to  pick,  peck,  pierce  with  pointed 
tool,  also  to  beat,  palpitate,  throb ;  MLG.,  LG., 
E.Fris.  pikken  to  pick,  peck,  MDu.  picktn  to  pick, 
peck  as  a  bird,  pierce  or  strike  with  beak,  cut  with 
sickle  or  scythe  (Kilian) ;  Du.  pikken  to  pick,  \ 
peck;  mod.Ger.  (from  LG.)  picken  to  peck  as 
a  bird,  pick  or  puncture  with  a  sharp  tool  (also 
piken,  pieken).  Compare  also  Welsh  pigo,  Corn,  j 
piga  'to  prick,  sting,  pick,  peck'  (said  e.g.  of 
a  pin,  a  thorn,  a  bird),  which  goes  vtiihpig-  sb. 
fern,  'anything  pointed,  sharp  point,  beak,  bill, 
neb ',  with  similar  forms  in  Breton,  and  a  large 
family  of  derivatives  and  connected  words,  from 
the  root  pik-.  All  these  words  in  the  various 
languages  go  back  to  earlier  forms  in  pik-,  pik-, 
pikk- ;  but  the  question  of  their  ulterior  history  and 
relations  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  conflicting 
difficulties.  The  Romanic  verbs  point  to  an  orig- 
inal form  *piccdre,  related  to  "ptccus,  Sp.  pica,  P. 
pic,  for  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  which  see 
PIKE  jA.l,  note.  In  OS.., pitting  is  supported  by 
the  sb./iVV, pic,  PIKE;  but  there  are  no  cognate 
words  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages  in  their  early 
stage.  In  Welsh  and  Cornish,  however,  pigo,ptga, 
appear  to  be  native  words;  going  back,  with  the 
cognate  sb.  pig,  to  a  Brythonic  root  pik-,  corre- 
sponding perhaps  to  a  proto-Celtic  *qtk-  (see  PIKE 
so.*,  note).  The  modern  Irish  and  Gaelic  pic,  pioc, 
and  their  derivatives  are,  of  course,  from  English. 

The  two  forms  pick  and  pike  might  have  been  treated  as 
separate  words,  as  in  the  sbs.  PICK  ',  PIKE  '.  But  in  the 
inflected  forms  of  the  vb.  in  early  quots.,  the  length  of  the  i 
is  often  doubtful,  so  that  the  separation  would  be  difficult : 
and  in  modern  times,  pike  exists  only  as  a  dialect  form  of 
pick.  It  is  therefore  most  convenient  to  combine  the  two 

under  the  current  literary  form  //^separating  the  examples, 
where  possible^  under  a  and  |3,  and  stating  in  what  senses 
Pike  continues  in  dialect  use.  Sometimes  there  is  differentia- 
tion :  in  S.  E.  Scotch,  pike  is  distinct  from  pick,  and  used 
only  in  senses  2, 2 b,  3,  b.c !  but  in  other  Sc.  and  Eng.  dialects, 

and  m  earlier  Sc.,  pike  is  used  in  other  senses  also.) 
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I.  1.  trans.  To  pierce,  penetrate,  indent,  dig 
into,  or  break  the  surface  of  (anything)  by  striking 
it  with  something  sharp  or  pointed,  as  to  break  up 
(ground,  a  road,  etc.)  with  a  pick,  to  indent  the 
surface  of  (a  millstone)  ;  f  rarely,  to  hoe.  Also 
absol.,  to  ply  the  pick,  mattock,  pickax,  etc, 

a.  c  1330  K.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  272  Pikit  him,  &  dikit 
him,  on  scorne  said  he,  He  pikes  &  dikes  in  length,  as  him 
likes,  how  best  it  may  be.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvl.  17 
And..  hath  be  londe  to  ferme.  .to  pyken  it  and  to  wcden  it 
1483  CAJCTON  Gold.  Leg.  424/1  To  whome  the.  .bysshop  gafe 
of  his  wode  as  moche  as  he  myght  pyke  &  delue  &  throwe 
doun  with  hys  owne  handes. 

ft.  c  1373  -6V.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus  minor)  754  He 
saw  a  wai  wes  fow  thyke  ;  &  his  mynowris  hare  gert  he 
pyke,  In  entent  to  caste  it  done  {for  thyk,  pyk,  or  tnykke, 
pykke],  1513  DOUGLAS  SEiieis  vm.  Prol.  168,  I  grapit 
graithly  the  gyll,  Every  modywart  hyll,  Bot  1  mycht  pyk 
thair  my  fyll  Or  penny  com  out.  a  1625  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law 
(1636)  135  A  Mill-stone,  though  it  be  lifted  vp  to  be  picked 
and  beaten..  remaineth  parcel!  of  the  Mill.  1756  J.  LLOYD 
in  W.  Thompson  K.  N.  Advoc.  (1757)  £i,  I  have  often 
desired  the  Grinder  not  to  pick  his  Mill  so  often  with 
the  sharp  Pikes.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ft  Mining 
369  There  is  an  immense  body  of  ore  in  sight  which  can  be 
easily  picked  and  shoveled  up.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Terms 
Coal-mining,  Pick..  t  to  dress  with  a  pick  the  sides  of  a 
shaft  or  other  excavation.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Pick 
the  flint,  formerly,  to  freshen  the  striking  surface  of  a  gun- 
flint  to  insure  ignition  :  now  used  figuratively  ;  as,  to  pick 
one's  flint  and  try  again.  1898  MACMANUS  Bend  of  Road 
40  The  same  lad.  .can  see  as  far  through  a  millstone  as  the 
man  picked  it.  Mod.  The  ground  is  so  hard,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pick  it. 

t  b.  Of  a  bird  :  To  pierce  or  strike  with  the 
bill,  to  peck  ;  of  an  insect  :  to  puncture.  Obs. 

IJS5  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  53  Isppes  frogges  to  whom 
.  .  lupiter  sent  a  hearon  to  picke  them  in  the  hedes.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  viii.  41  b,  Small  .  .wormes, 
which  with  their  billes  and  stinges  picking  the  other  figs, 
sodaynely  after  they  are  picked,  they  come  to  .  .  perfect  rype- 
nesse.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Pfcar,  to  picke  or  pecke.  .  . 
Also  to  pricke  or  picke  as  with  a  pin  or  needle.  1604 
DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  107  Shall  a  silly  bird 
picke  her  owne  brest  to  nourish  her  yong  ones?  1645  G. 
DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  II.  45  Or  like  the  Falcon,  knit 
Vnto  the  Perch.  .1  picke  my  lesses  ;  and  assay  For  Libertie, 
in  everie  way. 

o.  To  make  or  form  by  picking  :  in  phrase  to 
pick  a  hole  or  holes  in  something.  To  pick  a  hole 
in  a  person's  coat  :  see  HOLE  sb.  9. 

1648-1898  [see  HOLE  so.  g\  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert. 
Relig.  i.  6  Saint  Hierom  was  the  first  that  ever  pickt  a  hole 
in  the  Scriptures.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxlx.  503  The 
most  envious  and  observing  eyes  .  .  could  not  pick  a  hole  .  .  in 
any  of  his  words  or  actions.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  314  We  of  the  civilized  countries  have  still  so 
much  of  the  savage  left  in  us,  that  we  fall  ..  picking  holes  in 
characters,  manners,  and  sentiments.  1818  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Pike,  Thou  s  ollas  piking  a  hole  i  my  cooat.  1849 
THACKERAY  Pendennis  ix.  Not  being  able  to  pick  a  hole  in 
poor  Miss  Fotheringay's  reputation. 

2.  To  probe  or  penetrate  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, or  the  like  (e.  g.  with  the  finger-nail,  or 
a  bird  with  its  beak,  etc.),  so  as  to  remove  any 
extraneous  matter  :  e.  g.  to  pick  the  teeth,  the  nose, 
the  ear,  the  nails. 

«.  c  1430  LYDG.  Stans  Puer  12  in  Babees  Bk.  27  Pike  not 
bi  nose;  &  moost  in  especial  ..  to-fore  bi  souereyn  cratche  ne 
picke  bee  nou;t.  Hid.  42  pi  teeb  also  at  be  table  picke 
with  no  knyf  [v.  r.  ne  pike  not  with  thi  knyffj.  01651 
CALDERWOOD  Hiit.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  204  Have  yee  not  seene 
one  ..  sitting  ..  where  ye«  sitt,  pyke  his  naites,  and  pull  doun 
his  bonnet  over  his  eyes,  when  .  .  vices  were  rebooked  ? 

P.  c  1430  (see  o).  1607  TOPSELL  Hist.  four-/.  Beasts  (1658) 
239  It  is  good  toward  night  to  pick,  cleanse,  and  open  his 
hoofs,  with  some  artificial  instrument.  1718  YOUNG  Love 
Fame  ill.  36  Like  the  bold  bird  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 
That  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocodile.  1768  LADY  M. 
COKE  Jrni  13  Aug.  (1889)  II.  336  He  picked  his  Nose, 
which  you  know  is  neither  graceful  or  royal.  1784  COWPER 
Task  H.  627  He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seems 
With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet.  183*  MARRYAT 
ff.  Forster  xxxiv,  The  Portuguese  picked  their  teeth  with 
their  forks. 

b.  Applied  to  using  the  finger-nails  to  remove 
or  relieve  a  pimple,  scab,  or  sore  place. 

1676  WISEMAN  Ckintrg.  Treat,  n.  x.  103  An  Herpes 
exedens.  .being  heated  by  scratching  or  picking  with  their 
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pick  or  scratch  the  part. 

H.  8.  To  clear  or  cleanse  (a  thing),  with  the 
fingers  or  the  like,  of  any  extraneous  or  refuse  sub- 
stance, as  to  pick  a  fowl  (of  its  feathers),  to  pick 
fruit,  as  currants,  strawberries,  etc.  (of  their  stalks, 
calyx  leaves,  etc.)  ;  to  cleanse  (anything)  by  re- 
moval of  refuse,  dirt,  or  unsuitable  parts.  A  crow 
to  pick  (properly  pluck)  :  see  CHOW  so.1  3  b. 

a.  ei}«  W.  de  Bibtesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  153  Eschuvet 
flatour  \t  I.  losenjour]  ke  seet  flater,  Trop  seet  ben  espeluker 
Iflau  pfkenj.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  162  He  satte  him 
thanne  doun  and  pyketh,  And  wyssh  his  herbes  in  the  nod. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  397/2  Pykyn,  or  clensynt  or  cullyn 
owte  the  on-clene,  purgo.  £1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Hoxsch. 
Ord.  (1790)  428  Take  flesh  of  a  Roo  and  pyke  hit  clene. 
1530  PALSGR.  657/1,  I  pyke  or  make  clene,  je  nettoyt...  I 

§rye  you,  pyke  my  combe.    Ibid.,  \  pyke  saffrone  or  any 
ourc  or  corne,  whan  I  sorte  one  parte  of  them  from  another. 
(5.    1764  Euz.  MOXON  Bug.  Housmi.  (ed.  9)  154  Gather 
your  gooseberries,  .pick  ana  bottle  them.     1806  A.  HL-.NTER 
Culina  (ed.  3)  226  Put  in  three  sets  of  goose  giblets  well 
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picked.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  5  Aug.  179/1  To  say  nothing  of  all 
the  crows  which  he  finds  to  pick  with  his  author  on  hit  own 
account.  1871  Kentledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  May  273  There 
was  only  one  thing  he  could  really  do  properly,  and  that 
was.  pick  birds.  1881  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Terms  Coat-mining, 
Pick.  .3.  To  remove  shale,  dirt,  &c.,  from  coals. 

b.  To  pick  a  bone,  to  clear  it  of  all  adherent 
flesh  (which  in  this  case  is  the  valuable  part) ;  to 
to  pick  a  carcass,  etc. :  with  various  constructions. 
Hence,  fig.  to  strip  or  rob  a  person  of  all  he  has, 
to  reduce  to  starvation  or  indigence.  To  have 
a  bone  to  pick  with  any  one :  see  BONE  sb.  6  c. 

>.  1483  Calk.  Angt  278/1  To  Pike  A  bane,  opisare, 
opicarc.  1714  RAMSAY  vision  xxiii,  Sum  thanes  thair 
tennants  pykt  and  squeist.  1737  —  Scot.  Prov.  (1776)  33 
He's  unco  fou  in  his  ain  bouse  that  canna  pike  a  bane  in 
his  neighbour's.  18(3  MRS.  TOOCOOD  Yorki.  Dial.,  You 
can  nike  that  bone. 

p.  1579  [see  BONE  sb.  6c).  1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  37, 
I  wrong  the  Devil,  should  I  pick  their  bones.  1676  W. 
Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  462  Pick  a  bishop 
to  the  bones,  he'll  soon  gather  flesh  and  blood  again.  1700 
T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  ff  Com.  33  The  Cannibal  Man- 
catchers. .that,  .pick  the  Bones  of  all  the  Paupers  that  fall 
into  their  Clutches.  1730  SWIFT  Death  4  Daphne  34  Bare, 
like  a  carcase  pickt  by  crows.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  V.  no  [Vultures]  pour  down  upon  the  carcass  ;  and. 
in  an  instant,  pick  its  bones  as  bare  and  clean  as  if  they  had 
been  scraped  by  a  knife.  1799  SOUTHEY  God's  Jitdgem. 
Wicked  Bishop  xix,  They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against 
the  stones,  And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones.  1840 
THACKERAY  Catherine  i,  He  could  pick  the  wing  of  a  fowl. 
1845  MRS.  S.  C  HALL  Whiteboy  iv.  35  A  leg  of  mutton.. fit 
for  the  most  delicate  lady  in  Ireland1  to  pick '.  1884  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Dawn  iv,  1  consider  that  I  have  got  a  bone  to 
pick  with  Providence  about  that  nose. 
O.  intr.  Sc. 

c  1550  R.  BIESTON  Bayle  Fortune  A  ij,  And  cast  thee  forth 
a  bone  to  pike  vpon.  1565  [see  BONE  sb.  6  c].  1794  BURNS 
Among  the  Trees  ii,  The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike 
Til  we  were  wae  and  weary,  O. 

f4.  To  cleanse,  make  trim  or  neat,  trick  out, 
prank  ;  to  deck,  adorn ;  of  a  bird  :  to  preen  (its 
feathers).  Also  absol.  Obs.  (Cf.  APTKE  v .) 

n.  c  1330 R. BRUNNE Chron.  Wo^lRolls)  11191  pennecome 
chamberleyns  &  squiers,  Riche  robes  of  man!  maners,  To 
folde,  to  piesse,  &  to  pyke  [.rime  strike],  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Merch.  T.  2011  He  kembeth  hym,  he  preyneth  hym  and 
pyketh.  ei44o  Gesta  Rom.  Iv.  237  (Harl.  MS.),  She  lovide 
ande  pikide,  fedde,  ande  tawje  this  childe.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  189 b/2  Saynt  loye..made  clene  theyr  needes  & 
wysshe  them  and  them  that  were  lowsy  and  ful  of  vermyne 
he  hym  self  wold  pyke  and  make  them  clene.  1486  Bk. 
St.  Albans  Bvijb,  Then  after  when  she  [an  hawke] 
begynnyth  to  penne,  and  plumyth,  and  spalchith  and  pikith 
her  selfe.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Eph.  v.  27 
Though  she  was  disteyned  before  tyme . .  he  clensed  her,  he 
pyked  her,  and  made  her  perfectly  trimme  in  euery  poynt. 
I55a  ELYOT  Diet.,  Coma,  to  kembe  or  decke  the  busshe  :. . 
to  trymme,  to  attyre.  to  pyke.  [arch,  a  1643  W.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  u  (1651)  B  vij  b,  Cembeth  thy  self,  and 
pyketh  now  thy  self;  Sleekelh  thy  self.) 

|3.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Enf.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  243  But 
the  woman.. decked  and  picked  herselfe  in  the  hartiest 
manner.  1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i.  L  (1668)  12 
Hounds  love  naturally  to  stretch  them,  and  pick  themselves 
in  the  Sun.  i6j7  J.  WATTS  Dipper  Sprinkled  31  A  common 
pond.. wherein.. Geese,  Ducks,  do  daily  duck  and  pick 
themselves  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen,  (1603)  989 
To  pick  or  prain,  as  a  bird  doth  herself,  [a  168*  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Tracts  ii.  Garlands,  The  ^Egyptians  . .  beside 
the  bravery  of  their  garlands,  had  little  birds  to  peck  their 
heads  and  brows.] 

HI.  6.  To  detach  and  take,  esp.  with  the  fingers, 
(anything)  from  the  place  in  which  it  grows  or  ad- 
heres, or  from  that  which  contains  it ;  to  plnck, 
gather,  cull  (growing  flowers,  fruit,  etc.)  ;  said  also 
of  a  bird,  with  its  beak.  See  also  18,  19. 

a.  c  1315  Gloss  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  156  Autre 
foy^e  le  lyn  eslysej  flax  \gl.  pik  thi  flax^  .^1380  (,**  «i* 
aivay,  16].  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  A  iv,  Arnold  bishop 
of  Metis.,  at  layser  made  the  king  to  go  pike  a  salet, 
iSss  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Pitt,  to  pick  or  take  up, 

ft.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  i  23  That  the  moldywarpe-hilles 
be  spredde,  and  the  styckes  cleane  pycked  out  of  the  medowc. 


eate  Grasse,  or  picke  a  Sallet  another  while.  1601  —  Airs 
Well  iv.  v.  15  Wee  may  picke  a  thousand  sallets  ere  wee 
light  on  such  another  hearbe.  1769  MRS.  RAFPALD  Eng. 
Housektr.  (1778)  229  Pick  the  female  barberries  clean  from 
the  stalks.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  33  As  the  gardener's 
hand  Picks  from  the  colewort  a  green  caterpillar.  1863 
KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  i.  12  Tom.. longed.. to  get  over  a 
gate,  and  pick  buttercups.  1875-81  To  pick  hops  [see 
HOP'  i,  HOP-PICKER).  1896  H.  FREDERIC  Illumination  117 
She  picked  some  of  these  [pinks]  for  him. 
fig.  1580  LYLY  Eutkues  (Arb.)  246  The  women  there  are 
wise,  the  men  craftie:  they  will  gather  loue  by  thy  lookes, 
and  picke  thy  minde  out  of  thy  hands.  i«6  SHAKS.  Merc*. 
V.  IL  ix.  48  And  how  much  honor  [would  then  be]  J 
from  the  chafle  and  ruine  of  the  times,  To  be  new  varmsht. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (J.),  Hope,  that  he  should  out 
of  these  his  enemies  distresses  pick  some  fit  occasion  ol 
advantage,  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  H'i/e.  etc.  (1638)  130  He 
picks  a  living  out  of  others  gaines.  .859  T^;VSON  ** 
n«  Full  seldom  doth  a  man  repent,  or  use  Bo 
will  to  pick  the  %-icious  quitch  Of  blood  and  custom  wholly 

°Uttbh/>.  To  'gather'  or  -draw'  with  the  mind  ; 
to  infer,  deduce,  make  out.  Obs. 
,565  CALFHILL  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  (Parker  boc.!  104  A 

lr35  if »'«  mark  thc  Placc  itsclf'  much  be""  d? : Tl™ 
be  pyked  of  it.  than  to  prefigurale  I  wot  not  what  mann. 
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of  Cross  unto  us.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  100  Trust  me 
sweete,  Out  of  this  silence  yet,  I  pickt  a  welcome.  1593  — 
Lucr.  100  But  she  that  never  coped  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parting  looks.  1621 
QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther  (1717)  104  \Twas  not  the 
sharpness  of  thy  wandring  eye,  (Great  King_  Assuerus)  to 
pick  Majesty  From  out  the  sadness  of  a  Captive  face. 

6.  Of  birds,  and  some  beasts  :  To  take  up  (grains 
or  small  bits  of  food)  with  bill  or  teeth  ;  also,  of 
persons,  to  bite  or  eat  in  small  bits  or  delicately  ; 
colloq.  to  eat.  Cf.  PECK  z/.l  4. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  ix.  i.  (1558)  20  b,  Milke  white  doues 
which  that  piked  greine.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farme  717  Lay  before  her  flies,  or  little  wormes,  which  by 
their  crauling  will  stir  vp  the  bird  to  picke  them.  1728 
VANBR.  &  CIB.  Prov.  Husb.  iv.  iv,  I'd  fain  pick  a  bit  with 

n.  1786  CAPT.  T.  MORRIS  Songs,  Lyra  Urban.  (1848) 
0-2  (Farmer),  I  hope  from  their  budget  they'll  pick 
out  a  song,  While  I'll  pick  a  little  more  dinner.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxv,  (  I  think,  young  woman  ',  said 
Mrs.  Gamp,..  '  that  I  could  pick  a  little  hit  of  pickled  sal- 
mon '.  1862  BORROW  Wild  Wales  xlviii,  (1901)  154/1  A 
few  miserable  sheep  picking  the  wretched  herbage.  1879 
STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevennes  167,  1  picked  a  meal  in  fear  and 
trembling.  1893  —  Catriona  22  We'll  pick  a  bit  of  dinner. 

b.  intr.  To  eat  with  pecking  or  small  bites  ;  of 
a  person,  '  to  eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels  '  (J.), 
to  eat  fastidiously  or  daintily  ;  slang  or  colloq.  to 
take  food,  to  eat  Cf.  PECK  v.1  4. 

1584  COGAN  Hamn  Health  ccxiii.  (1636)  222  For  (as  it  is 
said)  children  and  chicken,  would  bee  alwayes  picking. 
1648-78  HEXHAM,  Picken  alsde  vogels,  to  Pick  as  Birds  doe. 
1693  DRYDEN  Persius'  Sat.  in.  231  Why  stand's!  thou 
picking  ?  Is  thy  Pallat  sore?  1786  CAPT.  T.  MORRIS  Songs, 
Lyra  Urban.  (1848)  I.  80-82  (Farmer)  For  me  I  protest,  if  it 
wasn't  for  shame,  I  could  pick  till  to-morrow  at  dinner. 
1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam.  \.  178  Rather  picking 
than  eating  any  thing,  because  she  affected  ill  health.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnapped  iii.  18,  1  could  never  do  mair  than 
pyke  at  food.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER  Village  Tales 
(i_8o6)  74  The  milch  goats  were  browsing,  and  the  poultry 
picking  about. 

IV.  7.  To  choose  out,  select  carefully,  cull  ;  cf. 
pick  out,  19  b.  Now  chiefly  in  to  pick  ones  men, 
one's  words,  etc. 

a.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  206  Rathere,  if  it  mihte  hir  like, 
The  beste  wordes  wolde  I  pike.  Ibid.  1  1.  90  Hou  that  men 
schal  the  wordes  pike  After  the  forme  of  eloquence,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  402  Let  us  pike  our  good  from 
out  much  bad.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Re/.  1.  1.  505  He  either 
wholly  omitted  Nowel's  sayings..  [or]  here  and  there  piked 
what  he  thought  good.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Pike, 
v,,  to  pick,  to  select,  to  chuse.  Dut.pickcn. 

(3.  1568  GRAFTON  Cliron.  I.  188  [They]  purged  the  olde 
and  corrupt  lawes,  and  picked  out  of  them  a  certain  .  .most 
profitable  for  the  commons.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  I.)  243  From  thence  the  best  Poets  ordinarily  pick 
their  comparisons  to  pourtraite  the  rarest  beauties.  1689  I. 
MATHER  in  Andros  Tracts  II.  6  They  have  caused  Juries 
to  be  pick'd  of  Men  who  are  not  of  the  Vicinity.  1735  POPE 
Ep.  Lady  273  Heav'n.  .Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the 
Fav'nte  blest,  Your  love  of  Pleasure,  our  desire  of  Rest. 
1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  i.  (1869)  29  You  can  pick 
your  society  no  where  but  in  London.  1859  TENNYSON 
Enid  1028  Geraint,  dismounting,  pick'd  the  lance  That 
pleased  him  best.  1897  Evesham  Jrnl.  25  Sept.  (E.  D.  D.), 
This  player  was  not  picked  at  the  committee  meeting. 

b.  Phr.  To  pick  one's  way,  steps  :  to  choose  a 
way  carefully  through  dirty  or  dangerous  ground, 
in  order  to  avoid  its  difficulties,  etc. 

1714  GAY  Trivia  i.  239  Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she 
pick  d  her  way,  Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  clay.  1781 
CRABBE  Library  294  While  judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober 
way.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  Ixii,  A  treacherous  place 
to  pick  one's  steps  in.  1849  CLOUGH  Dipsychus  n.  iv.  93 
The  dashing  stream  Stays  not  to  pick  his  steps  among  the 
rocks.  1883  F.  M.  PEARD  Contrad.  xxxii,  She.  .picked  her 
way  between  the  heather  and  bracken. 
t  c.  To  search  through  (a  place).  Obs.  rare. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  38,  1  picke  hell,  you  shall  not 
find  such  reasons. 

d.  intr.  To  search  with  some  selection. 

1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xli,  A  vast  collection  of  letters, 
.  .amongst  which  she  picked  for  some  time  .  .for  the  missive 
in  question.  1897  Daily  News  23  Dec.  7/1  A  bran  tub  .. 
Irom  which  they  will  pick  for  a  present. 

e.  To  pick  and  choose   (or   \cull),  to  select 
fastidiously  or  nicely.     Often  absol.  or  intr. 

a.  c  1407  LYDG.  Ram  S,  Sens.  6032  Noght  but  golde  and 
stonys  Chose  and  piked  for  the  nonys. 

P.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  vii  80 
[Ihey]  are  300...  chosen  and  picked  out  of  the  most 
excellent  archers  amongst  the  lanissaries.  1665  SIR  T 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  37  So  little  was  the  resistance  he 
found  as  he  had  the  liberty  to  pick  and  choose.  1686 
W.  BOGHURST  Loimographia  (1804)  90  Out  of  which  you 
may  pick  and  choose  which  you  like  best.  1703  ADDISON 
Prol.  to  Steele's  Tend.  Husb.  17  Our  Modern  Wits  are 
forcd  to  pick  and  cull,  And  here  and  there  by  Chance 
glean  up  a  Fool.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  171  F  3,  1  shall 
always  pick  and  cull  the  Pantry  for  him.  1718  HICKES  & 
NELSON  J.  Kettlewell  in.  IxvL  351  If  Men  were  at  Liberty 
to  pick  and  chuse  what  they  please  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Church.  1862  GOULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  iv.  v.  (1873)  290 
Picking  and  choosing  the  words  which  are  used.  Mod. 
Take  them  as  they  come  :  you  must  not  pick  and  choose. 

8.  To  seek  and  find  an  occasion  of;  as  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  (t  against,  at,  to,  unto)  a  person, 
falso  formerly  to  pick  fault,  to  pick  (aii)  occasion 
Of  (offence,  etc.)  or  occasion  to  do  (something),  etc. 

a.  1:1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  87  The  seyde  parsone..hathe 
pekyd  a  qwarell  to  on  Mastyr  Recheforthe.  c  1470  HENRY- 
SON  Mor.  Fab.  x.  (Fox  t,  llfoff)  xxix,  Ane  wickit  man.. 
pykis  at  thame  all  quarrellis  that  he  can.  1513  MORE 
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Rich.  ///(iSSi/i?  In  his  presence  they  piked  a  quarrell  to 
the  Lorde  Richard  Graye.  1530  PALSGR.  657/1,  I  pyke  a 
quarell,  or  fynde  maters  to  fall  out  with  one  for.  1540 
HYRDE  tr.  Vives'  Instr.  Chr,  Worn.  IIL  vi.  (1541)  138  b,  They 
medle  with  other  folkes  busines ..  exhort  and  giue  preceptes, 
rebuke  and  correcte,  pyke  fautes.  1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's 
Answ.  Osor,  156 b.  From  whence  doth  he  pike  this  quarell? 
1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  iv,  Yet  some  will  quarrell 
pike,  And  common  bruit  will  deem  them  all  alike. 

ft.  <zi5»9  SKELTON  Bowge  of  Courte  314  Fyrste  pycke 
a  quarell,  and  fall  oute  with  bym  then.  1530  PALSGR. 
656/2,  I  pycke  no  mater,  or  I  pycke  no  quarrell  to  one. 
f  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  270  Then 
is  there  a  causeless  quarrel  picked  against  the  Popes. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chr  on.  II.  811  Neyther  the  Lion,  nor 
the  Bore  shall  picke  any  matter  at  anye-  thing  here 
spoken,  1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog. 
(1853)  II.  132  Every  day  some  quarrelling  matter  or 
other  was  pickt  against  him.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  ii. 
in,  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leue,  as  I  may  pick  occasion. 
1610  WILLET  Hexafla  Dan.  182  They.. picke  what  matter 
they  can  against  him.  1613  LAUD  in  Ellis.  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  n.  III.  242  They,  .have  picked  all  the  occacions  they 
could  to  detract  from  mee.  1674  ALLEN  Danger  Enthusiasm 
29  [They]  raised  Cavils  and  pickt  Quarrels  against  it.  1697 
J.  SERGEANT  Solid  Philos.  &  He  will.. doubtless,  pick  new 
Quarrels  at  the  Definition.  1709  STRYPE  Ann,  Kef.  I.  Ivii. 
581  These  did  too  often  (where  they  could  pick  occasion)  use 
rigor  towards  such  as  more  sincerely  and  earnestly  served 
God.  _  1785  JEFFERSON  Corn  Wks.  1859  I.  449  The  question 
is . .  with  whom  the  Emperor  will  pick  the  next  quarrel.  1894 
HALL  CAINE  Manxman  v.  xiv.  325  Some  of  the  men  began 
to  pick  quarrels. 

t  b.  Phrase.  To  pick  a  thank  (thanks]  of  (with} 
(a  person)  :  to  curry  favour  with,  as  by  sycophancy 
or  tale-bearing ;  also  absol.,  to  play  the  sycophant 
or  tale-bearer.  Cf.  PICKTHANK. 

a.  6-1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3048  A  J>ank  to  pike, 
His  lordys  wil  and  wittehe  iustifieth.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  2  Pet.  17  False  prophetes ..  whiche  eyther  to 
pyke  a  thanke  at  y*  princes  hande  or  elles..for  hatred  of 
other,  prophecied  the  thinge,  whiche  the  spirite  of  God  spake 
not.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane"s  Comm,  Pref.  5  b,  Manye  of 
those  wryters  seke  to  pike  a  tbanke. 

/3.  1560  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Aggeus  (1562)  347  Thinkinge 
thereby  too  picke  a  thanke,  andget  a  rewarde  of  David. 
1579  LVLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  55  Least  I  should  seeme  either 
to  picke  a  thanke  with  men,  or  a  quarel  with  women.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  vi.  xxvi.  235,  I  will  not.. pick  my  selfe  a 
pnvat  thanke  for  a  publike  benefit.  1611  COTGR.,  Escormfler> 
. .  to  pick  a  thanke  or  carry  tales  for  victuals.  1627  SANDER- 
SON Serm.,  Ad  Mag.  ii.  (1657)  134  Doeg  to  pick  a  thank 
with  his  Master, . .  told  tales  of  David  and  Abimelech.  a.  1648 
LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  481  Some,  .that  would  now 
perchance  pick  them  thank  without  desert.  1681  W.  ROBERT- 
SON Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  989  To  pick  thanks,  sycophantari. 
T"  O.  To  pick  (acquaintance  or  chat  with} :  to 
seek  occasion  of,  cultivate,  make  gradually.  Obs. 

1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xviii,  The  doctor  was  made 
the  first  to  pick  acquaintance.  1770  T.  ADAMS  Diary 
19  Aug.,  Mr.  Royal  Tyler  began  to  pick  chat  with  me. 

V.  9.  To  rob,  plunder  (a  person  or  place) ;  to 
rifle  the  contents  of  (anything);  f  to  take  byrobbery, 
to  steal  (goods,  etc.).  Now  only  in  phr.  To  pick 
a  person's  pocket  ox  purse j  also _/£".,  his  brains. 

o.  c  1300  Song  of  Husbandman  25  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
150  Thus  me  pileth  the  pore  and  pyketh  ful  clene.  1301 
[see  PIKER  l  i].  c  132$  Song  of  Yesterday  178  He  [Death] 
comeb  so  baldely,  to  pike  his  pray,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV. 
2467  Phillis,  [He]  pikid  of  hire  al  the  good  he  myghte.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  367  He..thoghte  he  wolde  be  som  weie 
The  tresor  pyke  and  stele  aweie.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1371 
The  Grekes . .  Prayen  and  pyken  mony  priuey  chambur.  1401 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  66  Ther  we  piken  but  seely  pans  Thi 
secte  pikith  poundis.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxviii.  335 
Thi  close  [clothes]  so  can  [=  gan]  thai  fro  the  pyke.  a  1476 
5/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  530/1  If  ony  be  founde.  .pike- 
yng  purses  or  other  smale  thynges.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test. 
Pap.  678,  I  did  persaue,  quhen  preuelye  je  did  pyke  Ane 
chekin  frome  ane  hen,  vnder  ane  dyke.  1612  JAS.  I  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  i.  III.  106  To  cause  youre  Officers. .pyke  shil- 
lings from  poore  Skottismen.  [1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forbes 
19  An'  min'  and  no  pyke  the  things  i'  the  chop  (=  shop).] 

&.  1531  TINDALE  Expos,  i  John  (1537)  8  He  were  a  foole 
which  wolde  trust  hym..that  hath  pycked  his  purse  before 
his  face.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle^  of  Facions  App.  338 
Lette  him  that  shall  haue  picqued  either  Golde  or  Siluer 


.     .  no     ae  mne  ease  a    mne    nne,    ut 

shall  haue  my  Pocket  pick'd?  1612  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Trav.  Wks.  (1872)  35  One  of  them  held  the  good  wife  with 
a  tale,  the  whilst  another  was  picking  her  chest.  1727  GAY 
Begg.  Op.  I.  vi,  He  hath  as  fine  a  hand  at  picking  a  pocket 
as  a  woman.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  VH.  v,  His  success  in 
picking  the  brain  of  Mr.  Onslow  of  a  secret  encouraged  him. 
1879  bruRGEON  Serm.  XXV.  112  A  person  may  very  readily 
pick  my  pocket  of  my  purse.  1885  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  Tinted 
Venus  89  Want  to  pick  my  brains  ? 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  In  later  use  felt  as  a  kind  of 
euphemism  for :  To  practise  petty  theft,  to  pick 
up  ' unconsidered  trifles',  to  appropriate  small 
things  or  portions  of  things  such  as  it  is  thought 
will  not  be  noticed ;  to  pilfer,  to  filch.  Chiefly  in 
phr.  pick  and  steal,  familiar  from  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  now  app.  associated  with  sense  5. 

«.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  351  This  proverbe  is  everc  newe, 
That  stronge  lokes  maken  trewe  Of  hem  that  wolden  stele 
and  pyke  (v.r.  pile).  j«9  Mirr.  Mag.,  Owen  Glcndour  iii, 
I  he  suttle  s  ox  doth  pyke. 

0.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catech.,  To  kepe  my 
handes  from  picking  and  stealing.  1552  LATIMEK  Rem. 
(Parker  Soc.)  87  Many  folks  . .  exhort  themselves  to  do 
wickedly,  to  steal,  to  pick,  and  to  do  all  lewdness.  1552 
HULOET,  Picke  <xtfle\ye,MaHliculor[ptuMA.1lantisciiior]. 
['5*5-73  COOPER,  Mantiscinor,  aris,  to  steale  craftily.) 
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1O.  To  open  (a  lock)  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
a  skeleton  key,  or  the  like ;  to  open  clandestinely. 
(Usually  with  implication  of  intended  robbery.) 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  81  She  mynded.  .To  picke 
the . .  locke.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  ty  Ad.  576  Were  beauty  under 
twenty  locks  kept  fast,  Yet  love  breaks  through  and  picks 
them  all  at  last.  1757  R.  LLOYD  Ep.  Poet.  Wks.  1774  I. 
101  If  chests  he  breaks,  if  locks  he  picks.  1833  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  xxi,  O'Brien  pulled  out  his  picklocks  to  pick  it. 
i8«  C.  BRONTE  Villctte  xiv,  The  lock  of  resolution  which 
neither  Time  nor  Temptation  has.. picked.  1881  YOUNG 
Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  1494  When  a  key  is  lost, 
and  the  door  happens  to  be  locked,  a  smith  will  pick  it,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  with  a  piece  of  bent  wire. 

trans/.  1883  D.  H.  WHEELER  By-ways  Lit.  viii.  150 
(Funk)  Cassius.  .picks  Brutus  open  as  easily  as  he  would 
an  oyster. 

VI.  11.  To  separate  by  picking,  to  pull  or 
comb  asunder :  usually  with  defining  adv.  or  phrase : 
as  pick  to  pieces  (also  Jig.} ;  but  simply  in  pick 
oakum,  pick  cotton  or  wool. 

1536  {implied  in  wulpiker :  see  PICKER  1  i  fj.  1538  ELYOT 
Lat.  Diet.,  Carminarii,  they  that  do  pike  \ed.  1545  picke] 
or  make  clene  wulle,  or  carde.  1565-78  COOPER  Tliesaurus, 
Carminatio,  the  picking  or  carding  of  wull. . .  He  or  she 
that  picketh  or  cardeth  wull.  1683  in  New  Mills  Cloth 
Manuf.  (S.  H.  S.)  55  For  piking  scribbling  and  oyll.  1690 
CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  105  The  girls  may  be  employed 
in  mending  the  clothes  of  the  aged..  .The  boys  in  picking 
okam.  1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  23  Easy  Labour  at 
first,  such  as  picking  of  Wool  or  Cotton,  teasing  of  Ockam. 
1859  HELPS  Frieitds  in  C.  Ser.  ii.  II.  iv.  83  Power  of  pick- 
ing what  I  say  to  pieces.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  Knew,  etc. 
IxxxL  (1878)  449  They'll  pick  you  to  pieces  a  little  among 
themselves.  1874  Punch  14  Mar.  no/i  Picking  oakum  in 
penal  servitude. 

b.  intr.  for  pass.  To  admit  of  being  picked. 

1794  Rigging $  Seamanship  I.  62  The  yarn . .  will  pick  into 
oakum. 

12.  To  pluck  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument, 
as  the  banjo.    U.  S. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Anter.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  In  the  South,  to 
pick  the  banjo  or  guitar,  means  to  play  upon  these  instru- 
ments. Comp.  the  _  French  pincer.  1891  Century  Mag. 
Nov.  52  He  could  pick  the  banjo  in  a  way  no  one  had  ever 
heard  Unpicked  before.  1901  Munsey's  Mag.  XXIV.  485/1 
The  strings  [of  a  Polynesian  instrument]  are  strummed, 
rather  than  picked. 

13.  Short  for  pick  out,  rgg. 

1892  Cath.  News  23  Jan.  3/2  Picturesque  green  sashes, 
picked  with  black  crape. 

VII.  Intransitive  uses  with  prepositions. 

14.  To  pick  at  —  :  a.  To  aim  at  picking,  make 
a  motion  to  pick  (in  various  prec.  senses). 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xlii.  131  This  byrde  sawe 
hymselfe  so  well  fethered .  .he  began  to  waxe  prowde,  and . . 
pycked  and  spurred  at  them.  1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost. 
17  Some  curious  head. .may  pick  at  a  Moate,  and  ask  me 
two  or  three  questions  out  of  this  Narration.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Mcd.  II.  143  Muscular  tremors,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes..appear  in  bad  cases  [of  scarlatina], 

b.  Jig.  To  find  fault  with,  gird  at,  nag  at;  to 
carp  or  cavil  at.  Now  only  dial,  and  U.  S. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  9  The  second 


the  Empress,  and  the  Venetians  seem  all  to  be  picking  at 
the  Turks.  1822  GALT  Provost  xxiii,  The  rising  genera- 
tion began  to  pick  and  dab  at  him.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Pick  at,  v.  to  quarrel  with.  '  They're  always  picking  at 
teean  t'other  ',  at  each  other.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  ii, 
'When  the  papers  have  nothing  else  to  find  fault  with,  they 
pick  at  West  Point.  1896  Cosmopolitan  XX.  430/2  I'm 
always  being  picked  at  I  wish  I  was  dead. 

15.  To  pick  on,  upon  — :  =  prec.  b.     Now  U.  S. 
dial. 

c  1370  Robert  Cicyle  269  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878) 
215/2  Alle  men  on  him  gon  pike,  For  he  rod  ober  vnlike. 
1890  MARY  E.  WILKINS  Mod.  Dragon  in  Humble  Romance, 
etc.  (1891)  100, 1  don't  see . .  what  makes  you  girls  for  ever  pick 
on  each  other.  1899  B.  W.  GREEN  Virginia  Word-bk.,Pick 
upon,  to  annoy ;  the  other  boys  always  pick  upon  this  one. 
VIII.  In  combination  with  adverbs. 

16.  Pick  away :  see  senses  I  and  5,  and  AWAY. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  103  pe  fendis  may . .  pike 

awey  be  seed.  1618  BRATHWAIT  Descr.  Death  viii,  Fleshie 
He  was,  but  it  is  pickt  away.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd. 
VII.  508  When  the  membrane  had  been  picked  away  the 
optic  thalami  could  be  made  out. 

17.  Pick  in.  a.  To  work  in  or  fill  in,  in  a  paint- 
ing or  drawing. 

1836  [see  PICK  sb?  6).  1859  SALA  Gaslight  %  D.  ii.  24 
Then  the  shadows  are  '  picked  in  '  by  assistants. 

b.  dial.  To  pick  or  take  hold  of  and  bring  in. 

1891  QUILLER  COUCH  Noughts  Sf  Crosses  251  My  landlady 
was  out  in  the  garden,  '  picking  in '  her  week's  washing 
from  the  thorn  hedge.  1904  Daily  Chron.  20  June  3/4  The 
man.  .who  gets  his  boat  broadside  across  the  lock's  entrance, 
and  is  superciliously  '  picked  '  in  by  the.  .assistant. 

18.  Pick  off.     a.  See  sense  5  and  OFF. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1466  pay  prudly  hade  piked  of 
ponvgarnades.  1706  E.  WARD  Woodeit^World  Diss.  (1708) 
19  These . .  just  pick'd  off  from  a  Taylor's  Shop-board. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med,  VIII.  588  When  the  scales  are 
picked  oft,  the  apertures  of  the  hair-sacs  are  seen  to  be 
dilated. 

b.  To  shoot  with  deliberate  selection  and  aim, 
to  shoot  one  by  one.  Also  Jig. 

1810  Vandelcitr's  Lett,  i  Nov.  (1894)  17  Our  men  are 
capital  shots.  I  could  see  them  pick  the  fellows  off  one  at 
a  time  just  as  day  began  to  appear.  1817  Parl.  Deb.  316 
The  corps  of  political  riflemen,  .employed  in  picking  off 
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place  after  place,  however  important  or  serviceable.  1885 
Scrilmers  Mag.  XXX.  396/1  Partisan  rangers.. picking  off 
;m  English  officer  with  as  little  ruth  as  they  felt  in  shooting 
a  Mag. 

19.  Pick  out.     a.  To  extract  by  picking  (senses 
*»  3,  5) ;  to  dig  out,  peck  out.     Alsoy?^.    In  quot. 
1843,  to  undo  by  extracting  the  stitches  one  by  one. 

".  11380  WvcLiF-SVrw.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  401  5if  bin  i^esclaundre 
J?ee,  pyke  it  out.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  in.  28  Ye  must. . 
diligently  clodde  it,  pyke  out  stones.  1530  PALSGR.  657/1, 
I  pyke  out,  as  a  ravyn  dothe  a  deed  beestes  eye.  1501 
HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.,  The  like.  .Allegories  I  could 
pike  out  of  other  Poetical)  fictions.  1861  RAMSAY  Keinin. 
Ser.  n.  74  Corbies  winna  pike  out  corbies'  een. 

ft.  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxx.  17  Crowis  of  the  stronde 
picke  [1382  pecken]  out  thilkc  ije,  that  scorneth  the  fadir. 
1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Well  n.  iii.  276  Go  too  sir,  you  were 
beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a  kernell  out  of  a  Pomgranat. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  824  They  shewed  them 
the  vse . .  to  pick  out  thornes  m  their  feet.  i7»5  B.  HIGGONS 
Kent.  Burntt  Hist  Wks.  1736  II.  ii.  120  To  breed  up 
young  Presbyterians  with  the  Money  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  pick  out  her  Eyes.  « 1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD 
New  Present  (1771)  64  Pick  the  mussels  out  from  the  shells. 
1843  MRS.  CARLYLK  Lett.  I.  246  Picking  out  her  sewing 
has  been  such  sorrowful  work.  1899  Attontfs  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  555  Small  plugs  of  horny  epidermis  can  be  picked  out, 
leaving  pits  behind. 

b.  To  select,  to  choose  out  with  care  or  delibera- 
tion ;  in  recent  use  said  also  of  natural  agents,  as 
diseases. 

1530  PALSGR.  657/1, 1  can  pyke  out  the  best  and  I  were 
blyndefelde.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iv.  122  The  most 
general  thyngys. .  wych  among  infynyte  other,  I  haue  pykyd 
out.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /K,  n.  iv.  403  Could  the  World 
picke  thee  out  three  such  Enemyes  againe  ?  1719  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  201  F  10  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  Chaff 
from  among  the  Corn,  a  1758  RAMSAY  Fables  xvii.  20  Take 
the  canniest  gate  to  ease,  And  pike  out  joys  by  twas  and 
threes.  1871  I*  STEPHEN  Playgr,  Eur.  (1804)  iv.  n.  316  A 
guide. .can  almost  always  pick  out  at  a  glance  the  most 
practicable  line  of  assault.  1890  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI. 
710  These  fibres  in  the  peripheral  nerves  which  when  picked 
out  by  disease  give  rise  to  incoordination  of  movement. 

t  o.  To  extract  or  gain  with  effort,  to  acquire ; 
=  pick  up,  20  c.  Obs. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacK's  Hnsb.  (1586)  174  The  good 
husband  by  cherishing  of  them  [Bees],  picketh  out  many 
times  a  good  peece  of  his  lining.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER 
Westw.  Hoe  \\.  Wks.  1873  II.  295,  I  ptcke  out  a  poore  liuing 
amongst  em :  and  1  am  tnankefull  for  it. 

d.  To  distinguish  from  surrounding  objects,  etc., 
with  the  senses. 

iSja  LATIMER  Rent.  (Parker  Soc.)  30  He  will  not  forget 
us,  for  he  seeth  us  in  every  corner;  he  can  pick  us  out, 
when  it  is  his  will  and  pleasure.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn,  Shr. 
Ind.  i.  24  Why  Bel  man  is  as  good  as  he  my  Lord,  He 
..twice  to  day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  sent.  1872  BLACK 
Adv.  Phaeton  xv.  Now  and  then  Bell  picked  out  the  call  of 
a  thrush  or  a  blackbird.  1873  —  Pr.  Thule  i,  An  eye 
accustomed  to  pick  out  objects  far  at  sea. 

e.  To  make  out  or  gather  (sense  or  meaning) ; 
to  piece  out  and  ascertain  (facts)  by  combining 
separate  fragments  or  items  of  information. 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vives'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  A  iij, 
Because  eucrye  body  shall  picke  out  the  ways  of  liuing  out 
of  these  mens  authoritie.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  \\\. 
xviii.  (Arb.)  198  We  dissemble  againe. .when  we  speake  by 
way  of  riddle  (Enigma)  of  which  the  sence  can  hardly  be 
picked  out.  1607  BEAUMONT  Woman  Hater  \.  iii,  He  brings 
me  informations,  pick'd  out  of  broken  words,  in  men's  com* 
mon  talk.  1678  (ed.  2)  BUNYAN  Piigr.  (1847)  129  Hopeful 
.  .called  to  Christian  (for  he  was  learned)  to  see  if  he  could 
pick  out  the  meaning.  .*  Remember  Lot's  Wife.'  1882  M. 
ARNOLD  Speech  at  Eton  in  Irish  Ess.  185  Goethe,  .did  not 
know  Greek  well  and  had  to  pick  out  its  meaning  by  the 
help  of  a  Latin  translation. 

f.  To  identify  the  notes  of  (a  tune)  and  so  play 
it  by  ear. 

1893  STEVENSON  Catriona.  v.  55  She  picked  it  out  upon 
the  keyboard,  and.. enriched  the  same  with  well-sounding 
chords.  1901  H.  HARLAND  Com.  $  Errors  97  If  I  were  to 
pick  it  out  for  you  on  the  piano,  you  would  scoff  at  it. 

g.  To  deck  out,  to  adorn ;   now  spec,  to  lighten 
or  relieve  the  ground  colour  of  (anything)  by  lines 
or  spots  of  a  contrasted  colour  following  the  out- 
lines, mouldings,  etc. 

c  1450  MironrSaluacionn  621  Thay  had  graces  of  whilk 
thaire  pride  thai  myght  pike  out.  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages 
(1801)  I.  193  The  picking  out  to  a  carriage  is  the  orna- 
menting the  ground  with  various  contrasted  coloursj  which 
is  to  lighten  the  appearance,  and  shew  the  mouldings  to 
advantage.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  VIIL  v,  The  ceiling. . 
was  richly  gilt  and  picked  out  in  violet.  i88a  Q.  Rev.  Jan. 

57  A  few  are  '  picked  out ',  as  a  coach  painter  might  say, 
with  bright  scarlet.  1897  Daily  News  7  Jan.  2/2  Every 
arch  and  capital.. was  outlined,  and  as  the  expression  is 
*  picked  out  by  holly,  ivy,  laurustinus,  &c. 

20.  Pickup. 

a.  To  break  up  (ground)  with  a  pick;  to  extract 
from  the  ground  by  picking;  to  take  up. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  104  And  summe,  to  pleseperkyn, 
pykeden[B.vi.ii3  piked]  vp  beweodes  1573  TUSSER  Husb. 
(1878)  37  A  pike  for  to  pike  them  [fitchis]  vp  handsom  to 
one.  1894  Timts  21  May  4/4  A  gang  of  men  was  sent .  ,to 
pick  up  and  relay  the  part  of  Onslow-gardens. 

b.  To  take  up  with  the  fingers  or  beak ;  to  lay 
hold  of  and  take  up  (esp.  a  small  object)  from 
the  ground  or  any  low  position ;    to  lift  lightly, 
smartly,  or  neatly ;  in  Knitting,  to  take  up  (stitches) 
with  a  knitting-needle  or  wire.     To  pick  oneself  itp, 
lo  recover  oneself  smartly  from  a  fall,  etc. 


ci3*5  Poem  Times  Edw.  If  237  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
334  He  doth  the  wif  sethe  a  chapoun  and  piece  bcof,.  .The 
best  he  piketh  up  himself,  and  maketh  his  mawe  touhl, 
a  1704  LOCKE  (J.),  The  acorns  he  picked  up  under  an 
oak  in  the  wood.  1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No. 77  PI  Will,  had 
picked  up  a  small  Pebble.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
V.  338  Its  common  food  should  be  mixed  with  ants,  so  that 
when  the  bird  goes  to  pick  the  ants  it  may  pick  up  some  of 
that  also.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing  09  Pick  up  his  foil  and 
deliver  it  politely  to  him,  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.  ii,  Tom  picked  himself  up,  and  settled  himself  on  his 
bench  again.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xxt,  Picks 
up  her  feet  nicely,  doesn't  she?  1880  Plain  Hints  Needle- 
work 32  Pick  up  the  side  loops  for  right-hand  gusset,  cast 
on  the  same  number  of  loops  as  were  on  the  needle  before 
the  heel  began  to  be  turned  (28),  and  pick  up  the  loops  for 
the  left-hand  gusset.  1898  Spectator  $  Dec.  837  The  broken 
cable  of  1865  was  picked  up  and  repaired. 

trans/.  1879  Casselfs  'lechn.  Educ.  IV.  258/1  The  con- 
denser . .  framed  with  the  view  of  picking  up  the  greatest 
number  of  rays  from  the  source  of  light. 

C.  To  acquire,  attain,  gain,  earn,  collect,  gather, 
or  get  possession  of  as  chance  or  opportunity 
offers;  to  come  upon  and  possess  oneself  of;  to 
make  (a  livelihood)  by  occasional  opportunity. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  Prol.  35  This  text  U  full  of 
stpryis  euery  deill,  Realmes  and  land  is,  quharof  I  haue  na 
feill..To  pike  thame  wp  perchance  sour  eene  suld  reill. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  ii.  36  If  in  our  youths  we  could  pick 
up  some  pretty  estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our  doors 
hatched.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  <$•  N.  Test.  102  This 
ridiculous  fable  which  Plato  had  pick'd  up.  1609  DAM- 
PIER  Voy.  II.  i.  167  By  this  Trade  the  Freemen  of  Malacca 
pick  up  a  good  livelihood.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  159 
Pi  When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  several  Oriental 
Manuscripts.  1750  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  10  Jan.,  If 

ru  can  pick  me  up  any  fragments  of  old  painted  glass., 
shall  be  excessively  obliged  to  you.  1788  FRANKLIN 
Atttobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  209  Exhibiting  them  in  every  capital 
town,  he  picked  up  some  money.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico 
(1850)  I.  227  During  his  residence  m  Cuba  [he]  had  picked 
up  some  acquaintance  with  the  Castilian.  1860  READE 
Cloister  <$•  H.  1  v,  He  spoke  but  little . .  but  listened  to  pick 
up  their  characters.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  I.  80,  I 
picked  it  up  for  a  song.  1886  J.  R.  REES  Pleas.  Bk.-Worm 
i,  '  I  picked  it  up '  has  become  a  recognised  phrase  in  all 
kinds  of  collecting  manias.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars 
ii.  84  There  were  many  ways  of  picking  up  a  livelihood  by 
these  gentlemen.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEY  VY.  Africa  673  The 
white  child.. is  not  so  quick  in  picking  up  parlour  tricks. 

d.  To  seize,  snap  up,  capture  (a  vessel),  as  on 
a  cruise  ;  to  capture  in  detail.     Now  rare. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  no  The  Christian 
Corsairs  pick  up  several  of  them  [vessels]  now  and  then. 
1779  F.  HERVEY  Nov.  Hist.  II.  148  Blake  was  very  active 
in  the  Channel,  in  picking  up  their  merchantmen.  1791 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  265  A  fishing  boat,  which.. had 
been  picked  up  by  the  French  for  the  sake  of  intelligence. 
1885  U.  S.  GRANT  Personal  Mem.  xxii.  I.  309  He  had., 
scattered  the  little  army.. so  that  the  most  of  it  could  be 
picked  up  in  detail 

e.  To  take  (a  person  or  thing  overtaken   or 
fallen  in  with)  along  with  one,  into  one's  company, 
or  into  a  vessel  or  vehicle ;  also  said  of  a  vehicle, 
a  ship,  etc. 

1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife\\.  iii,  So— now,  Mr.  Constable, 
shall  you  and  I  go  pick  up  a  whore  together?  1716  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  5474/4  whoever  has  pickt  her  [a  lost  bitch]  up,. . 
shall  receive  ioj.  Reward.  iSao  J,  W.  CROKER  Diary 
10  Mar.,  Lord  Yarmouth,  .came  over  to  pick  me  up  on  our 
way  to  town.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  vi,  200  Picked  up  in 
their  boats  by  a  vessel  homeward  bound.  1839  W.  CHAMBERS 
Tour  Belgium  73/1  One  of  the  many  omnibusses  which 
drive  round  to  pick  up  passengers  from  the  hotels.  1840 
MARRY  AT  Poor  Jack  xiii,  He  was  picked  up  by  a  gentleman 
..in  a  wherry,  holding  on  to  the  wool  of  a  sheep  which . . 
was  swimming.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess(igoo)  139/1  To  walk 
to  the  first  station  onward,  and  let  the  train  pick  him  up 
there.  Mod.  (Train)  Stops  to  pick  up  passengers  for  London. 

f.  To  come  upon,  find  (a  path,  etc,),  esp.  to 
recover,  regain  (a  track,  trail,  etc.  lost  or  departed 
from);    to  catch  sight  of  (a  light,  signal,  etc.). 
To  pick  tfp  a  wind-,   see  quot.  1867.     To  pick  up 
the  range  (of  a  rifle  or  gun). 

1857  DUK^ERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  (ed.  3)  210  It  was  now 
time  to  run  down  West  ana  pick  up  the  land.  1860  Merc. 
Marine  Mag.  VII.  30  No  stranger  should  attempt  to  pick 
up  the.  .Light  in  thick  weather,  nor  enter  the  port  at  night. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.*  Pick  up  a  -windt..\Q ^run 
from  one  trade  or  prevalent  wind  to  another,  with  as  little 
intervening  calm  as  possible.  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron. 
658  Suppose  that  the  observer  suddenly  picks  up  an  un- 
known comet.  1880  SUTHERLAND  Tales  Golafields  58  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  the  track.  1890  'R.  BOLDRE* 
WOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  209  The  advance  guard  could 
. .  pick  up  the  trail  on  more  favourable  ground.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  29  Tune  10/1  If  the  fireman  as  well  as  the 
driver  had  been  picking  up  the  Slough  signals  there  would 
have  been  no  accident.  1901  Scotsman  28  Feb.  5/6  They 
considered  that  their  system  was  just  as  useful,  if  not  better, 
for  picking  up  the  range. 

g.  Phrases ;    To  pick  up  one's  crumbs :    see 
CUUMB  sb.  4.     To  pick  up  flesh:  to  regain  flesh, 
put   on  flesh   again.      To  pick  up  (one's}  spirit, 
courage,  etc. :  to  '  pluck  up '  heart ;  also  trattsf.  of 
restoratives,  etc. :  to  restore  to  health  or  energy. 
To  pick  up  a  room  (U.  S.) :  see  qnot.  1889. 

c  1645-1888  fsee  CRUMB  sb.  4].  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  To 
Pick  up  One's  Cruitis,  to  gather  strength.  1749  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVI.  79  He  has  piclt'd  up  his  Flesh,  and  promises 
to  enjoy  a  good  Habit  of  Body.  1790  J.  BRUCE  Source  of 
Nile  I.  105,  I  picked  up  courage,  and.  .said.,  without  trepi- 
dation, 'What  men  are  these  before?'  1871  BLACK  Adi'. 
Phaeton  iii,  She  had  MJ  far  picked  up  her  spirits.  1871 


Punch  20,  June  269/1  The  process  of  pulling  myself  together 
and  picking  myself  up.  1889  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery 
under  Arms  xlii,  I  suppose  a  decent  dinner  will  pick  me 
up.  1889  FARMER  Dict.Amer.  s.v.  Pick,  To  pick  w/a  room, 
b  a  New  England  phrase  for  putting  it  in  order. 

h.  intr*  To  recover  health,  strength,  or  energy 
after  an  illness;  to  grow  well  again;  to  recover, 
improve, '  look  up ',  after  any  check  or  depression. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  237  Now  this  Woman  sees 
me  pick  up  so  fast,  she  uses  me  worse.  1751  GRAY  Lett., 
to  tt'harton  10  Oct..  His  College,  which  had  much  declined 
for  some  time,  is  picking  up  again.  1804  SCOTT  in  Lockhart 
Life  21  Aug.,  He  was  sent  down  here.. in  a  half-starved 
state,  but  begins  to  pick  up  a  little.  1849  C.  STURT  Exp. 
Ccntr.  Australia  I.  262  The  fact  of  the  natives  having 
crossed  the  plain  confirmed  my  impression  that  the  creek 
picked  up  [i.e.  recovered  itself]  beyond  it.  1864  GEO.  ELIOT 
in  Cross  Life  II.  389  He  is  wonderful  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  'picks  up'  after  looking  alarmingly  feeble.  1896 
tndianap.  Tyfogr.  Jnl,  16  Nov.  404  Business  in  our  trade 
is  rapidly  picking  up. 

i.  To  enter  into  conversation,  make  acquaintance 
or  companionship  with  (some  one  casually  met). 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Aug.  3  On  the  railway  to  Cologne  he 
had  picked  up  with  Jones.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Pkilistia,  I.  13 
Herbert . .  had  picked  up  at  once  with  a  Polish  exile  in 
a  corner.  Ibid.  45  So  you've  let  your  Polly  go  and  pick  up 
with  some  young  man  from  town. 

Pick  (pik),  w.«  Also  4  pykke,  pik(ke,  6-7 
picke,  6  pycke.  Now  only  dial,  or  techn.  [A 
collateral  form  of  PITCH  v.l 

In  ME.  known  only  in  Petyt  MS.  of  R.  Brunne  (exc.  1.  9939, 
where  Pykke  may  be  PICK  ».').] 

fl.  trans.  To  fix,  stick,  plant  (something  pointed) 
in  the  ground,  etc. ;  to  pitch  (a  tent  or  the  like). 
Obs.  rare, 

ci33oR.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4645-6  pey..pyeht 
[Petyt  MS.  piked]  peym  pauylons  &  tente.  Right  als  Fey 
picched  [Petyt  piked]  per  pauylons,  Cam  Cassibolan.  [lota. 
0939  He  dide  hewe  tres&  pykke,  &  palysed  hit  aboute  ful 
pykke.]  Ibid.  12512  HbpauUons, his  penceles,  Jjykke  Nought 
fer  fro  Jrenne  had  pey  don  wyk  [Petyt  MS.  piicke].  a  1548 
HALL  C/tron,t  Hen.  VI  106  [They]  picked  stakes  before 
every  Archer,  to  breke  the  force  of  the  horsemen.  1597-1602 
Transcr.  IV.  Riding  Sessions  Kolls  ( Yorks.  ArchzoL  Assoc.) 
118  Sett  in  the  Stocks.. with  feathers  picked  in  his apparailc. 

2.  To  thrust,  drive ;   to  pitch,  hurl ;   to  throw. 
Now  dial. 

15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxiii.  201  The  frenche  squyer 
dyd  pycke  his  swerde  at  hym,  and  by  happe  strake  hym 
through  both  the  thyes.  £15..  Flodden  F.  316  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  332  He  . .  keeped  me  within  nis  woone  till 
I  was  able  of  my  selfe  both  to  sboote  &  picke  the  stone, 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  184  Seeking  to  oncr- 
throwe  him  &  to  picke  him  on  his  nose.  Ibid.,  To  catch 
him  vpon  the  hip,  and  to  pick  him  on  his  neck.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  L  i.  204  As  high  As  I  could  picke  my  Lance. 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Pkraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  989  To  pick  or 
throw,  frojicerc.  1761  COMYNS  Digest  Laws  Eng,  (1780) 
I.  190  I'll  have  thee  picked  over  the  Bar  [cf.  BAR  sb.1  34]. 
1828  Craven  Glass,  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  He  tried  to  pick  me  down. 
1870  AXON  Folk  Song  Lane.  15  Hoc  pick'd  him  o1  th*  hil- 
lock. [In  many  northern  and  north-midl.  dial,  glossaries.] 
b.  spec.  To  throw  (hay  or  corn)  with  a  pitch- 
fork (upon  a  cart  or  stack),  dial. 

1880  N.  W.  Line,  Gloss. t  /Vt£,..to  lift  up  sheaves  of  corn 
to  the  stack. 

3.  intr.  To  throw,  cast ;  spec,  (also  pick  over)  to 
throw  the  shuttle  across  the  loom.    Cf.  PICK  sb*  2. 

1530  PALSGR.  657/2,  I  pycke  with  an  arrowe,  je  darde... 
I  holde  a  grote  1  pycke  as  farre  with  an  arowe  as  you. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  120/28  To  Pick,  iaculari.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  P  333  To  Picke,  or  cast.  1848  MRS.  GASKELL 
M.  Barton  iv,  He  ne'er  picked  ower  i*  his  loife.  1883  Al- 
mondbury  *  Htiddersfieid  Gloss,  s.  v.t  To  pick  also  means 
to  throw  the  shuttle,  and  the  thread  thus  laid  is  called 
a  'pick '...'To  pick  a  pick1  is  to  throw  the  shuttle  once 
across. 

4.  intr.  To  pitch  or  fall  forward,  as  in  t  to  pick 
over  the  perch  :  cf.  PEAK  z/.1  i  b. 

1591 
pearch 

might  i , 

Gloss.  Terms  Coal-wining,  Pick  away,  to  dip  rapidly. 

5.  traits.  Of  animals:  To  bring  forth  prematurely 
(»  CAST  -v.  21).    Common  in  dial,  and  rustic  use. 

1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Westwld.  Dial  55  We  bed  twoa 
Kaws  pickt  Coaf.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  191  Lord 
Strathmore's  Heroine  . .  picked  twins  by  Remembrancer, 
a  short  time  since.  1849  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  a)  1. 
321/2  Ewes  in  lamb.. kept  in  a  wet  lair,  will  pick  lamb, 
that  is,  suffer  abortion.  1851  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp. 
Tour  (1893)  326  Two  of  my  cows  picked  calf. 

6.  (Chiefly  pick    vf.)     To  vomit,  'cast  up', 
'  throw  up  * ;  f  formerly  also  intr.  to  come  up,  be 
vomited.     Now  only  north,  dial. 

1563  FOXE  A.  4-  M.  1704/1  His  meate  woulde  not  go 
downe,  but  rise  &  picke  vp  agayne.  1366  DRANT  Wail, 
Hierim.  K  iv,  My  lyver  pyckte  up,  through  great  force, 
tremblyng  on  grounde  dyd  tumble.  i8a8  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pick,  to  vomit.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To 
Pick  up,  to  vomit  or  pitch  up. 

7.  Pick  ont  to  pitch  upon,  fix  upon,  choose.  St. 
and  north,  dial. 


el* 
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the  most  beautiful  thing  she  knows,  and  shapes  her  angels 
accordingly.  1894  W.  G.  STEVENSON  PiufJin  m.  win 
picked  on  one  of  the  porters  waiting  at  the  gale  for  a  job. 

Pick,  iv',  north,  dial,  form  of  PITCH  v.- 

Pick,  picke,  obs.  forms  of  1'Kit. 


PICK-. 

Pick-  in  Comb.  Mostly  the  stem  or  imperative 
of  PICK  v.1  with  an  object,  forming  sbs. 

Pick-a-bud  dial.,  the  bullfinch;  pick-cheese 
dial.,  the  great  and  blue  tits;  the  fruit  or  cheese 
of  the  mallow ;  f  pick-fault  sb.t  a  fault-finder ; 
adj.  fault-finding ;  f  pick-harness,  one  who  strips 
the  slain  of  their  armour ;  fpick-mote,  one  who 
draws  attention  to  trivial  faults  in  others ;  t  pick- 
penny,  one  who  greedily  collects  or  steals  money ; 
t  pick-point,  some  obsolete  game  for  children; 
pick-shelf,  a  pilferer  of  provisions;  fpick-straw, 
a  trifler :  cf.  to  pick  straw  s.  v.  STRAW  sb.  •  pick- 
thong  dial.,  a  kind  of  apple.  Also  fpick-free  a., 
safe  from  picking  or  plundering.  See  also  PICK- 
A-TREE,  PICKLOCK,  PICKPOCKET,  PICKTHANK,  etc. 

1852  P.  Parley's  Ann.  182  The  bullfinch  has  got  a  very 
bad  character,  and  gardeners  have  a  great  dislike  to  what 
they  call  the  '  *Pick-a-bud  '.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Angtia, 
*Pick-cheese,  the  tit-mouse.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2186  Parus 
major  and  caerulens  are  both  known  by  the  name  of '  pick- 
cheese  '.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  (1864)  229  They 
was  mpstlings  thae  blue-caps  or  pick-cheeses.  1805  EMER- 
SON Birds  64  Tree-mallows  or  'pick-cheese  trees  ,  as  they 
are  locally  called.  1546  PHAER  Bk.  Childr.  (1553).  A  ij, 
I  neuer  intended  nor  yet  doo  entende  to  satisfie  y«  mindes 
of  any  suche  *pikefautes.  1^65  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith 
120  The  Manichees,  busy  pickefault  heretikes  of  that  age. 


i  yholde  bribours, 
Pilours  and  *pykehernois  [1393  C.  xxin.  263  pyke-herneys], 
4:1460  Towneley  Myst.  n.  37  How !  pike-harnes,  how  !  com 
heder  belife !  1549  LATIMER  yd  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  K7  (Arb. )  80 
Kinges  haue  clawe  backes  and  docter  *pyke  mote  and  his 
fellowe  aboute  them,  c  1440  Promf,  Parv.  397^1  *Pyke- 
peny,  cupidinarius.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  ix.  143 
[The  Popejsending  out. .his hungry  Pick-peny's throughout 
the  whole  Pastorage  of  the  Empire.  x8ox  STRUTT  Sp.  fy 
Past.  iv.  iv.  §  16  *Pick-point,  Venter-point,  Blow-point,  and 
Gregory,  occur  in  a  description  of  the  children's  games  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  295  The 
ship's  cat.. an  incorrigible  thief  and  *p"ick-shelf7  and  bent 
on  making  the  most  of  us  while  we  last.  1580  G.  HARVEY 
Let.  Spenser  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  72,  I  know  what  peace  and 
o.uietnes  hath  done  with  some  melancholy  *pickstrawes  in 
the  world.  1871  T.  HARDY  Desperate  Remedies  I.  viii.  274 
We  are  only  just  grinden  down  the  early  *pick-thongs. 

Fi'ck-a-back,  adv.  phr.  (a.,  st>.)  Forms  :  a. 
6-7  a  pick  back,  6-9  pickback,  8-  a  pick-a- 
back, pick-a-back  (dial.  9  pack-a-back,  pick!-, 
picky-back).  £.  6-7  on  pick-pack(e,  7  a  pick- 
pack,  a  pick-a-pack,  7-9  dial,  pick-pack,  pick- 
a-pack.  7.  8  on  pig  back,  9  dial,  pig-aback, 
pigga-back,  pig-back,  piggy-back.  [Origin 
and  form  uncertain ;  the  earliest  examples  have 
back,  but  the  usual  i7th  c.  forms  h&&pack,  which 
still  occurs  in  some  dialects;  the  primitive  form  was 
perh.  either  a  pick  back  or  a  pick  pack,  whence,  by 
dropping  a,  the  later  pick-,pick-a-,pig~,pig-a-,  etc. 
The  evidence  does  not  show  whether  the  expression 
originally  referred  to  a  pack  picked  (pitched)  on  the  back 
or  shoulders,  or  to  the  back  on  which  it  is  pitched ;  nor 
does  it  appear  whether  a  pick  answered  to  the  F.  a  pic 
1  vertically,  perpendicularly ',  was  due  to  reduplication  as 
in  tip-top,  etc.,  or  had  some  other  source.  Cf.  Ger.  hucke- 
pack  m  same  sense,  found  in  Low  and  Middle  Ger.  from 
i8th  c.,  which  Schambach  refers  to  pack  the  bundle  carried 
(see  Grimm  s.v.).  Whatever  the  origin,  it  is  evident  that 
popular  etymology  analysed  it  in  various  ways  from  a 
very  early  date.] 

On  the  shoulders  or  back  like  a  pack  or  bundle : 
said  in  reference  to  a  person  (or  animal)  carried 
in  this  way. 

o.  1565  CALFHILL  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  420.  To  easy. .is 
that  way  to  heauen,  whereto  we  may  be  carieci  a  pickbacke 
on  a  Roode.  1570  FOXE  A.  ff  M,  (ed.  2)  12/1  [The  pope] 
being  caried  pickbacke  on  mens  shoulders.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  ii.  72  For  as  our  modern  Wits  behold,  Mounted  a 
Pick-back  on  the  Old.  1825  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  I.  1185 
One  of  the  leopards  was  carried  by  his  keeper  a  pick-a-back. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxviii,  If  I  find  it  necessary  to  carry 
you  away,  pick-a-back.  1884  M. G.  HUMPHREYS  in  Harpers 
Mag.  Nov.  842/2  They.. bring  the  men  pick-back  tri- 
umphantly to  shore.  1896  E.  A.  KING  Ital.  Highways  114 
Pulcinello.. travels  pick-a-back  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lean 
old  woman. 

(3.  1591  HARINCTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxxix.  xlvii.  Now  Brandimart 
..leaps  behind,  a  pick  pack,  on  his  backe,  And  holds  his 
armes.  1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  n.  vi,  By  this  light, 
I'le  carry  you  away  o'  my  backe  {.Stage-direction.  He  gets 
him  vp  on  pick-packe],  1655  Verney  Mem.  (1894)  III.  222 
*Tis  now  the  new  fashion  for  Maydens  in  toun  to  ride  a 
Pick  Pack.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  m.  HL  75  St. 
Christopher  carried  Christ  a  Pick-pack  over  an  Arm  of  the 
Sea.  1682  tr.  Selden's  Eng.  Janns  Auth.  Pref,,  Such  crea- 
tures as  carry  the  Goddess  Nemesis  on  pickpack.  1694  R. 
L'EsTBANGE  Fables  ccxlvni.  (1714)  263  Ina  Hurry. .carries 
the  Other  a  Pick-a-Pack  upon  her  Shoulders.  1858  MAYHEW 
Upper  Rhine  iv.  §  2  (1860)  205  Like  a  cottage  perched 
pick-a-pack  on  a  church  roof.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV. 
438/2  (In  China]  we  overtook  a  beggar  and  his  wife  traveling 
pick-a-pack  along  the  stone  road. 

y.  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (ed.  Morell)  s.  v.  Back,  To 
carry  on  pig  back,  humeris.  .ferre.    a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Pig-back,  on  the  back.    1888  Voice  (N.  Y.)  31  May, 
To  see  us  perched  'piggy-back'  crossing  the  stream. 
b.  quasi-tfdjr'.  and  sb. 
(With  quot.  c  1590  cf.  BACK  sb.  23  d.) 
c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ii.  89  Mary  sir,  hee'le  straight 
bee  on  your  plckpacketo  know  whether  the  feminine  or  the 
masculine  gender  be  most  worthy.     1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n. 
New  Year's  Coming  of  Aget  E'en  whipt  him  over  his 
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shoulders  pick-a-back  fashion.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work. 
Life  I.  ii.  89  A  pickaback  ride  through  the  surf  in  a  dirty 
fellow's  grasp. 

Pi'ckable,  a.  [f.  PICK  z/.i  +  -ABLE.]  Capable 
of"  being  picked. 

•&$$  Naturalist  Mag.^Q.  241.  225  The  Journal,  .furnishes 
the  key  to  this  lock  hardly  pickable  by  the  general. 

Pick-a-bud:  seePicn-.  Fickadevant,-aunt, 
pick-a-divant,  var.  PICKE-DEVANT  Obs. 

Pickadil,  -adilly,  -ardil,  var.  ff.  PICCADILL. 

Fickage,  piccage  (pi-kedg).  Forms :  4  pyk-, 
5  pyck-,  7-8  pic-,  7- pick-,  piccage.  [f.  PICK  v.^ 
+  -AGE.  In  K^. picage  (Calais  1376),  med.(Anglo-) 
'L.picagium  (Du  Cange),  f.  Y.piquer :  cf.  PICK  z>.i] 
A  toll  paid  for  breaking  the  ground  in  setting  up 
booths,  stalls,  tents,  etc,  at  fairs. 

1364  in  Cat.  Letters  City  Land,  (1885)  105  [They  are  and 
ought  to  be  quit  of]  pykage.  [1376  Rolls  o/Parlt.  II.  359/1 
(Reply  to  Burgesses  of  Calais)  Lastallage..et  auxint  le 
picage  en  la  Marche.]  c  1440  Jacob 's  Well  29  To  paye 
toll,  pyckage,  murage,  or  grondage.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM 
Art  of  Survey  in.  iv.  70  Immunities  and  Exemptions  from 
..  Pontage,  Picage,  Murage.  1627  F.  LITTLE  Mon.  Chr. 
Munif.  (1871)  31  The  pickage,  stallage  and  tolls  usually 
paid  by  buyers  and  sellers  to  the  lord  of  the  fair.  1778 
Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Httchin^  Paying  piccage  and 
stallage  to  the  lordship  of  the  manor.  1864  Leeds  Mercury 

30  May,  On   Saturday,   the  pickage  and  stallage  of  the 
wigan  market  were  let  by  tender  for  twelve  months,  for 
the  sum  of  ,£560.    1885  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  246  All 
tolls,  dues,  piccage,  stallage,  and  other  profits.. to  such 
market,  .belonging. 

Pickande,  -ant,  -ante,  obs.  ff.  PIQUANT. 

Pickaninny,  variant  of  PICCANINNY. 

t  Fi'ckard.  Obs.  [For  pick-card,  f.  PICK  shl 
2  +  CARD  sd.1]  A  card  with  iron  spikes  or  teeth, 
for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth,  as  distinguished  from 
a  green  or  thistle-card  (of  teasel). 

i549-4<r/3<S-4  Edw.  V/tc.  2§i  Noe  person  shall.. occupye 
anye  yeron  cardes  or  pyckardes  in  rowninge  of  anye  sett 
Clothe.. upon  payne  to  forfey te . . the  saide  Yeron  cardes  or 
pickardes.  1619  DALTON  Conntrey  Just.  xL  (1630)  43.  1801 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  456  For  a  machine.. for  dressing  or 
dubbing  cloths,  either  wet  or  dry,  otherwise  than  by  green 
cards  and  pickards, 

Piekard,  Pickaroon,  var.  PICABD,  PICAROON. 

Pickaternie,  var.  PICTABNIE,  the  common  tem. 

Pickatevant,  var.  PICKE-DEVANT  Obs. 

Pick-a-tree,  pickatree.  Chiefly  north. 
Also  7  picktree,  pictree.  [f.  PICK-  in  comb.  + 
TREE.]  The  great  green  woodpecker. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  134  A  nimble  Squirrell  or 
a  picke-a-tree.  1647  J-  HALL  Poems  i.  Satire  fa  Pictrees 
feed  the  devil  nine  times  a  day.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  276/1  A  Wood-pecker,  or  Wood-spite,.,  in  the  North 
of  England  Pickatrees.  1831  G.  Montagu's  Ontith.  Diet. 
372  Pick-a-tree^  a  name  for  the  Popinjay.  1885  SWAINSON 
Prov.  Names  Birds  100. 

Pickax,  pickaxe  (prk,3eks),  sb.    Forms:  a. 

4  pyk-,  pycoys(e,  pykois(e,  4-5  picois,  pikoys, 

5  pikoise,  pic(k)oys,  -oss,  pycos(s,  pykoys,  pe- 
coyse,  pyquoys,  pycows.    &.  4-5  pykeys,  5  pi- 
keys,  pykeis,  -as,  picas,  peyckes,  6  pykes.    7.  5 
pek-ex,  picaxse,  5-7  pykax,  pykeaxe,  6pikeax, 
6-7  pickeax(e,  7-  pickax,  8-  pickaxe.     [ME. 
pikoyst  picoiS)  a.  OF. picois  pickax  (nthc.),  med. 
L.  picosi-um,  connected  with  OF./zV :  see  PIKE  sb.1 
The  later  form  arose  from  confounding  the  suffix 
with  Ax  sb.     PickiSy  peckis  survive  in  s.w.  dial.] 

A  tool  consisting  of  a  curved  iron  bar  with  two 
sharp  points  at  the  ends  and  a  handle  set  at  right 
angles  in  the  middle,  used  for  digging  or  breaking 
up  hard  ground,  stones,  etc. ;  a  miner's,  quarry- 
man's,  or  digger's  pick  :  =  PICK  sbl  I.  In  early 
use  often  identified  with  a  mattock. 

{1157-8  Grt.  Rolls  of  Pipe  2-4  Hen.  II  (1844)  168  In 
Picosiis  .xia.s.  &  .v,  d.  1292  in  J.  Stevenson  Histor.  Doc.* 
Scotl.  (1870)  344,  iiij  testes  de  pykoys.] 

a.  1329-30  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  17,  j  pykoys.. 
emend,  pykoss'  molendini.  1377  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  B.  in.  307 
Eche  man  to  pleye  with  a  plow;  pykoys  or  spade.  1382 
WVCLIF  Joel  ui.  10  Bete  . .  }our  plowis  in  to  swerdis,  and 
3our  pikoysis  [gloss  or  mattokis]  in  to  speris.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  1. 1153  Yit  toles  moo  The  mattok,  twyble,  picoys 
forth  to  goo.  14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  627/20 
Ligo,  pycows.  1458  in  Leland  I  tin.  (1769)  VII.  80  The 
peple  preved  her  power  with  the  pecoyse  [rime  noyse], 
1481  CAXTON  Godeffi-oy  xcii.  142  Crete  plente  of  pyquoys. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  31  A  Byll  or  A  pic\ioss,f0ss0rium,  ligo. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xiv.  37  Pycosis,  sawes,  axes, 
nayles. 

ft.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  941  Mattok  is  a  pykeys, 
Or  a  pyke,  as  sum  men  says,  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab,  387 
Every  man  Shulde  withe  Pikeys  or  with  bille  The  Wallis 
over  throwe.  1:1440  Promt.  Parv.  397/1  Pykeys,  mattokke, 
ligo^narra.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xxx  v. 

31  b/i  He  founde  neyther  pykeys  ne  shouel  for  to  make  a 

fytt  or  graue.  1495  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Star  Chamb.  Cases  54 
tem  j  peyckes  iiijrf.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  150 
A^  pykas  &  ij  pyles  shoue  weying  xlij  Ib.  1497  Ibid.  84 
Picases. -Shovills..  Scopes,  a  1529  SKELTON  Poems  agst. 
Garnesche  Wks.  1843  I.  122  A  pykes  or  a  twybyll.  1842 
PULMAN  Rustic  SketcJtes*  E.  Devon  (1853)  '8  (E.D.D.)  Wi' 
shoulder'd  shule  and  peckiss.  1887  DAWSON  Bp.  Hannington 
vi,  At  7  a.m.  we  all  turned  out  with  pickisses,  two-bills, 
crowbars  and  spades. 

y.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  266  Of  be  howe  or  a  pek-ex  wher- 
wyth  }e  muste  stubbe  out  |?e  grauel.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonttes 
of  Aymon  xxviii.  581  We  shall  take  eche  of  vs  a  pykeaxe. 


PICKED. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  iv.  Ixix.  48  With  a  Pykax  or  Mattoke, 
with  his  owne  hande,  breke  the  grounde.  Ibid.  VH.  497  With 
longe  pycaxses  and  sharpe,  approched  them  vnto  the  wallys. 
"53°  PALSGR.  254/1  Picke  axe,  picq^  hoiau,  pique  defer. 
1578  T.  N.  Cong.  W.  India  332  Twelve  labourers  with 
pikeaxes  and  shovels.  1610  HOLLAND  Camderis  Brit.^Irel. 
n. 151  An  yron  toole,  to  wit,  a  Pykax.  1611  COTGR.,  Picguois^ 
a  Pickax.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  43  p  10  A  single 
stroke  of  the  pick  .ax.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799)  I.  138  Solid  rock,  so  hard  and  so  thick,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  pick-axes  and  the  mattocks  of  our 
labourers.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii,  III.  354  The 
weapons  by  which  the  Highlanders  could  be  most  effectu- 
ally subdued  were  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Pickax  team,  a  pair  of 
horses  with  a  third  horse  in  front,  a  unicorn  team. 
1878  in  J.  Pbilipson  Harness  (1882)  51, 1  have  driven  pick- 
axe teams,  .but  although  safer  than  a  tandem,  I  cannot  say 
I  like  that  single  leader.  1882  Card.  Chron.  XVII.  25  The 
pickaxe-beaked  starling.  1895  KIPLING  -2nd  Jungle  Bk.  108 
The  things  his  pick-axe  beak  might  steal.  1899  Daily  News 
19  Oct.  7/1  Her  jaw  has  a  pickaxe-like  motion. 

Fi'ckax,  prckaxe,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  trans. 
To  break  with  a  pickax,  b.  intr.  To  work  with 
or  use  a  pickax. 

1887  FRITH  Autobiog.  II.  83  The  workmen,  .pickaxing 
away  the  lava  and  ashes.  1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Nov.  417 
The  cliff  has  been  blasted  and  pickaxed  away. 

Pickback,  variant  of  PICK-A-BACK. 

Pick-cheese :  see  PICK-  in  comb. 

Picked  (pi'ked),  a.    [f.  PICK  sbl  a  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  a  pike  or  sharp  point ;  acuminated, 
pointed,  spiked  ;  «=  PEAKED  a.  i,  PIKED  a.  \.  Now 
arch,  or  dial. 

c  1430  Hymtts  Virg.  61  Harpe  &  giterne  J>ere  may  y  leere, 
And  pickid  starTe  &  buckelere,  pere-wib  to  plawe.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  3  They  have  for  the  mark  and  stamp 
of  their  Money,  the  three  picked  Mace,  which  is  the  sign 
of  Neptune.  1628  World  Encamp,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  25 
Picked  rockes  like  towers.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  70 
The  shield  is  to  be  made  picked  at  both  ends.  1686  tr. 
Livy  i.  xliii.  25  But  their  Arms  were  changed.. a  Javelin, 
and  a  picked  Dart  like  a  Spit.  1709  HEARNE  Collect. 
30  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  316  Twos  triangular,  but  picked  & 
sharp  at  top.  1763  GRAY  Let.  in  W.  Mason  Mem,  (1807) 
II.  184  The  tall  picked  arches,  the  light  clustered  columns. 
a  1845  HOOD  Lost  Heir  84  To.  .be  poked  up  behind  with  a 
picked  pointed  pole,  when  the  soot  has  ketch'd,  and  the 
chimbly  s  red  hot.  1863  PRIOR  Pop.  Names  Brit.  Plants 
(1879)  90  Gad  is  still  used  in  our  Western  counties  for  a 
picked  stick.  1863  J.  R.  WISE  New  Forest  Gloss.  284 

A  picked  piece'  means  a  field  with  one  or  more  sharp 
angular  corners.  1887  S.  H.  A.  HERVEY  Wedmore  Chron. 
I.  327  {E.  D.  D.)  Children  still  use  '  picked '  of  a  pencil 
with  a  good  point  to  it. 

b.  In  names  of  animals,  etc.  :  Having  prickles 
or  spines,  spiny ;  as  the  picked  dog-fish  (Spinax 
acanthius) :  cf.  PIKED  a.  i  b. 

1758  Descr.  Tha mes  235  Fins,  on.. which  are  placed  two 
Spines  or  Thorns,  from  whence  he  is  called  the  Picked  Dog- 
Fish.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  1975  Picked  Dog,  Spear  Dog, 
Spinax  acanthius.  1862  WOOD  Reptiles,  Fishes,  etc.  74 
The  Picked  Dog-fish  derives  its  name  from  the  powerful. . 
weapons  with  which  it  is  armed,  -the  word  Picked  is  a  dis* 
syllable,  and  must  be  pronounced  Pick-ed. 

t2.  Peaked,  tapering  to  a  thin  end.  Obs. 

1551  HULOET,  Pycked  head,  whiche  is  sharpe  about  lyke 
a  suger  lofe,  argutum  caput.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  63 
Yellow  or  red  shp-shooes,  picked  at  the  toe.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  156  Sorrel  has  a.. three-square  seed,  which  is 
picked  at  both  ends.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles 
25  The  top  of  this  Mountain  seems  to  be  very  picked. 
1683  EVELYN  Diary  7  Dec.,  Dragoons ..  habited  after  the 
Polish  manner,  with  long  picked  caps.  1696  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3237/4  John  Symons,  Mailman..,  with  a  picked  Chin. 
1768-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  150 
The  head  of  a  man,  with  a  hat  and  picked  beard. 

Picked  ($&&>forinerlyxn&.poet.  pi-ked),  ///.  a. 
Forms :  a.  4,  6-7  pyked,  5  i-pikid,  Sc.  pykit, 
5-7  piked.  0.  5-6  pycked,  6-  picked;  6-7 
pickt,  7  pict,  7-8  pick'd ;  Sc.  6  pickit,  8  -et. 
[f.  PICK  vl  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Cleaned  or  cleared  with  a  pick  or  toothpick  ; 
made  bare  or  bald  by  picking ;  cleared  of  stalks, 
husks,  or  refuse  parts.  See  PICK  v.l 

a  1400  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xliii,  Hym 
nedeth  to  haue  whyte  teeth  &  sharpe  &  well  pycked  that 
sholde  byte  of  this  ghostly  brede.  1508  KENNEDY  Flyting 


1637  HEYWOOD  Dialogues  ii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  it 
haire,  ..his  crowne  Picked.  1790  A.  SHIRKEFS  Poems  358 
Nae  doubt  his  hoose  is  thacket,  But . .  I  think  it  unco  poor 
and  picket,  And  far  frae  bonny.  1799  Hull  Advertiser 
2  Nov.  i/i  For  sale.. Riga  picked  flax.  1806  A.  HUNTER 
Culina  (ed.  3)  178  A  gill  of  picked  shrimps. 

f  2.  Adorned,  ornate,  trimmed ;  exquisitely 
fashioned  or  apparelled,  spruce,  re6ned,  exquisite, 
nice,  finical,  particular,  fastidious.  Obs. 

The  exact  sense  is  often  doubtful. 

a.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1035  Veil  pane  of  bat  place  had 


Kingis  O.'vii,  In  his  faire  latyne  long,  So  full  of  fru>;te,  and 
rethorikly  pykit.     c  1570  Pride  *  Lowl.  (1841)  >9  p'ked  he 


was  she. 

p.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  349  A  more  curious  and  picke 
style,  accuratius  <y  exquisitius  dicendi  genus.  1598  GREE«K 
De/.  Canny  Catch.  (1859)  33  Certayne  quaint,  pickt,  and 


PICKED. 

neate  companions,  attyred.  .alia  mode  de  Fraunce.  1601 
SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  151  The  Age  is  growne  so  picked,  that 
the  toe  of  the  Pesant  comes  so  neere  the  heeles  of  our  Cour- 
tier, that  hee  galls  his  Kibe.  1605  CHAPMAN  AllFooles  v.  iv, 
"f  is  such  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  haire  About  his  whole  Bulke, 
but  it  stands  in  print.  1635  I.AUU  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686) 
377  In  this  nice  and  picked  Age,  you  have  ended  all  things 
canonical!)-.  1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  759/1 
When  the  words  are  proper  and  apt,  their  sound  sweet,  and 
the  phrase  neat  and  picked.  [1892  Daily  News  7  Mar.  5/1 
Words  . .  somewhat  blunter  in  expression  than  our  '  picked  ' 
age  . .  would  care  to  entertain.] 

3.  Chosen  out,  selected,  esp.  for  special  excel- 
lence or  efficiency,  or  for  a  definite  purpose. 

111548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  89  b,  For  feare  of  hym,  or 
his  picked  armie.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Corpus, 
Delecta  Corpora, .. chosen  and  pyked  men.  1570  FOXE 
A.  *  M.  (ed.  2)  157/1  The  best  &  pikedst  thyngs  chosen 
out  of  many  churches.  1610  SHAKS,  Temp.  v.  l.  247  At 
pickt  leisure.. I'le  resolue  you,. .of  euery  These  happend 
accidents.  1616  G.  HAKEWILL  Comparison,  etc.  27  The  pict 
choice  men  of  the  land.  1671  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i. 
209  As  pick'd  a  man  as  could  have  been.. found  out  in  a 
whole  Kingdome.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  558 
Picked  ewes  from  the  Ochill  flocks.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit. 
*t  Dogma  (1876)  8  Only  a  few  picked  craftsmen  can  manage 
it.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  jT/z««4-^/i»/«f25oThehighest 
assay  made  from  picked  rock  yielded  $1,560.41  per  ton. 
t  b.  Cricket.  Chosen  from  outside.  Obs. 

1771  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1899)  88,  Sept.  28  was 
played  at  Egerton,  a  match  at  wicket . .  Egerton  had  two 
picked  men  on  their  side.  1773  Ibid.  98  The  gentlemen  of 
that  place  and  one  picked  man. 

t4.  Contrived,  provoked,  designedly  brought 
about ;  as,  a  picked  quarrel.  Obs. 

£1470  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  XH.  (Wolf  fy  Lamb)  xix, 
Syne  vexis  him . .  With  pykit  querrellis.  for  to  mak  him  fane 
To  flit.  1679  GATES  Narr.  Popish  Plot  68  Poysoning  and 
Assassinating  by  pickt  Quarrels  or  otherwise. 

5.  With  adv.  out,  up  :  see  PICK  v)-  19,  ao. 

1771  J.  ADAMS  Diary  9  June,  We  had  a  picked  up  dinner. 
1889  MIVART  Orig.  Hum.  Reason  80  Groups  of  picked-up 
straws.  1896  Daily  Chron.  22  Aug.  3/2  Native  seamen 
yelling  and  singing. .coiling  the  pickcd-up  cable. 

Hence  Pi'ckedly  adv.  (also  6  pykedly),  fneatly, 
trimly,  elegantly,  daintily,  fastidiously  (obs.')  • 
Pi-ckedness  (also  7  pikednesse),  f  adornment, 
elegance,  trimness,  spruceness  (obs.'). 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vioef  Instr.  Car.  Worn.  \.  XVL  (1557)  57  b, 
Maids,  .goodly  and  *pykedly  araied.  1565-73  COOPER  The- 
saurus s,  v.  Cura,  Curiose  loqui,  to  speake  curiously,  or 
pykedly.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  154  Their  houses,  so 
pickedly  and  neately  must  be  trickt  vp, .  .as  if.  .they  were  to 
receiue  Angels.  1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.,  Heauenly 
and  secret  wisdom,.. which. .can[not]  neede  the  *picked- 
nes  and  entisement  of  wordes.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  74 
Negligent  though  hee  were  in  all  manner  of  pikednesse, 
for  combing  and  trimming  of  his  bead  so  carelesse.  1630 
LF.NNARD  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  ill.  xl.  §  i  (1670)  517  Neither 
affected  uncleannesse,  nor  exquisite  pickednesse  (in  dress]. 
1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.,  De  Mollibus  Wks.  (1692)  706  Too 
much  pickedness  is  not  manly. 

t  Picke-devant,  pique  devant.  Obs. 
Forms:  6  pique  de  vant,  pickede  vaunt,  pioker- 
devant,  (piokenovant) ;  6-7  pike-devant,  picka- 
devaunt,  -devant,  -ante,  7  picadevant,  pick- 
a-divant,  piokatevant,  piokitiva(u)nt,  pioky- 
devant,  peake  devaut,  7-8  pioke-devant.  [A 
phrase  app.  made  up  of  Fr.  words,  but  itself  un- 
known in  Fr.,  and  found  only  in  Eng.  (from  ^1587 
to  1630  or  later).  App.  either  tor  pique  (or  Ifie) 
devant,  meant  for  '  peak  in  front ',  or  for  pique 
devant,  '  peaked  in  front '.  The  various  spellings 
pickede,  picka-,  picker-,  picki-,  picky-,  pick-a-  seem 
to  suit  the  latter,  though  the  forms  in  pick,  pike, 
and  peake  app.  imply  the  sb.  (Cf.  also  f  .pique 
a  spade  at  cards.)  Pickenovant  might  be  meant 
for  pique  en  avaitt."] 

A  short  beard  trimmed  to  a  point ;  a  peaked  or 
Vandyke  beard :  fashionable  in  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  iGth  and  earlier  part  of  the  I7th  c. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  vii.  (1877)  I.  169  Our  varietie 
of  beards,  of  which  some  are  shauen  from  the  chin. .;  some 
made  round  like  a  rubbing  brush,  other  with  a  pique  de 
vaitt  (O  fine  fashion  !),  or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow 
long.  1589  Pappe  m.  Hatchet  (1844)  28  Take  away  this 
beard,  and  giue  me  a  pickede  vaunt.  159*  LYLY  Mtdas  v. 
ii,  And  here  I  vow  by  my  conceald  beard,  if  euer  it  chaunce 
to  be  discouered  to  the  worlde,  that  it  maye  make  a  pike 
deuanl.  1594  Taming  of  Shrew  (1844)  22  You  haue  many 
boies  with  such  Pickadeuantes.  1596  NASHE. Saffron  Wai- 
den  $  Twice  double  his  patrimonie  hath  he  spent  in  carefull 
cherishing  and  presenting  his  pickerdeuant.  1609  HOLLAND 
A  mm.  Marcell.  xxv.  vi.  270  Wearing  his  beard.,  with  a 
sh.irpe  peake  devant.  1618  Ovules  A  Imanacke  49  The  picky- 
deuant..will  be  the  cutt.  1631  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  ill.  ii. 
iv.  i.  619  To  turne  vp  his  Munshato's,  and  curie  his  head, 
prune  his  Pickitivant.  1638  R.  BAKKR  tr.  Halzac's  Lett, 
(vol.  III.)  108  Hee  consists  wholly  of  a  Pickedevant  and 
two  Mustachoes.  (1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  391/1  The 
Pick-a-devant  Heard,  .ends  in  a  point  under  the  chin.  1709 
AMT  Robin  (N.),  Entreaties  upon  such  an  account,  are  as 
ridiculous  as  pickedevant  beards,  or  trunck-breeches.] 

ft.    1594  2«rf  Rep.  Dr.  Faustus  xvii.  G  iv,  He  takes  the 
greate  slaue  by  the  tip  of  his  pickenouant. 
b.  trans/.  A  man  with  a  picke-devant. 

1636  HEYWOOD  Challenge  v.  i.  Wks.  1871  V.  68  Point  me 
out  the  man.  That  Picke-devant  that  elbowes  next  the 
Queene. 

Hence  f  Piokedevanted  a.  Obs., having  a  picke- 
devant. 
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1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xi.i.  349  note,  Seldome  goeth 
deuotion  with  youth,  be  it  spoken  without  offence  of  our 
Peckedeuaunted  Ministers.  i6si  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  ill.  ii. 
ll.  iv.  578  A  young  pickitiuanted  iff.  1676  pittivanted],  trim- 
bearded  fellow  saitn  Hierome,  will  come  with  a  company  of 
complements. 

t  Picked-hatch.   Obs.     Also  piokt-,  plot-, 

pick-hatch,  [f.  PICKED  a.  +  HATCH  rf.i]  lit. 
A  hatch  or  half  door,  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
pikes  or  spikes,  to  prevent  climbing  over ;  spec,  a 
brothel ;  as  proper  name,  see  qnot.  1831. 

[Cf.  1616  E.  S.  Cupid's  Whirligig  F  iij,  Set  some  pickes 
vpon  your  hatch,  and  1  pray  professe  to  keepe  a  Bawdy- 
house.) 

1508  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  II.  ii.  19  Goe..to  your  Mannor  of 
Pickt-hatch.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  I'illanit  ill.  xi,  Did  euer 
any  man  ere  heare  him  talke  But  of  Pick-hatch,  or  of  some 
Shoreditch  baulke  ?  1610  B.  JONSON  A  Ich.  n.  i,  The  decay 'd 
Vestalls  of  Pickt-hatch.. That  keepe  the  fire  a-liue,  there. 
1616  —  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  l.  ii,  From  the  Bnrdello  it  might 
come  as  well,  The  Spittle:  or  Pict-hatch.  1831  TOONE 
Gloss.,  Pickt  hatch,  this  was  a  cant  word,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  part  of  the  town,  supposed  to  be 
Turnmill  Street,  Clerkenwell,  then  noted  for  houses  of  ill 
fame. ..The  term  was  derived  from  the  hatch  or  half  door, 
in  houses  of  this  description,  being  guarded  with  iron 
spikes,  as  the  houses  of  sheriffs  officers  are  at  this  time. 

attrib.  1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  i.  iii.  C  vi.  His  old 
Cynick  Dad  Hath  forc'd  him  cleane  forsake  his  Pickhatch 
drab.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  89  These  bee  your 
picke-hatcncurtesanwits.  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses'  Looking- 
gl.  iv.  iii.  (1638)  73  My  Pick-hatch  grange,  And  Shoreditch 
farme,  and  other  premises  Adjoyning. 

Pickeer  (piki«u) ,  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms :  a. 
7-8  picke-re,  pioquee'r,  (7  pickee're,  pique-re, 
piokqueeT,  piokeaT,  pekee-r),  7-  pickee'r, 
(8  piquie-r,  piokuee'r,  8-9  piqueer;  0.  7 
pickquer,  pioquer,  7-8  picker.  [Derivation  ob- 
scure :  perh.  an  unexplained  alteration  of  F.  picorer 
(ifithc.)  to  forage,  maraud,  pillage,  plunder, 
pilfer,  f.  picorie  foraging,  marauding;  according 
to  Hatz.-Darm.,  ad.  Sp.  pccoria,  vbl.  sb.  from 
pecorear  to  steal  or  carry  off  cattle,  f.  L.  pecus,  pi. 
pecora  cattle  :  cf.  med.  or  mod.L.  pecorare,  pr. 
pple.  pecorantes  'pillagers  of  cattle',  cited  by 
Littre',  and  pecoria  ('  duo  prsedia,  quae  secundnm 
linguae  suse  (Flandricae)  consuetudinem  pecorias  ap- 
pellant' Chron.  Afflegemiense  c.  xx),  in  DuCange. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  thus  accounting  for  the  word  is  the 


D'TTrfey  1719  is  pjcke'ring  from  picke're.  Moreover,  the 
Fr.  word  is  not  cited  in  the  maritime  sense ;  nor  have  we 
much  evidence  for  the  Eng.  vb.  in  the  sense  '  to  forage '.] 

tl.  inlr.  To  maraud,  pillage,  plunder;  to  practise 
privateering  or  piracy.  Obs. 

[c  1645  T.  TULLY  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  12  The  restlesse 
spirits,  weary  of  rest;  went  out  a  pickquering  every  day,  and 
seldome  returned  without  pray  or  prisoner.)  1651  OGILBY 
Allot  (1665)  18  A  rush  Candle  purchased  Dy  pickeering. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Hants,  n.  (1662)  10  Our  Coasts 
were  much  infested  with  French-piracies.  There  was  a 
Knight  of  Malta.. who  liv'd  by  pickeering,  and  undoing 
many  English  Merchants.  1678  E.  SMITH  in  iiM  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  51  The  French  Ambassador ..  said 
they  were  a  fine  company  of  men  for  picqueering  and 
forrageing.  1718  OZELL  tr.  Tourne/orfs  voy.  1.  in  Your 
Lordship  has  forbid  pickeering  from  island  to  island  for 
plunder. 

2.  trans.  To  skirmish,  reconnoitre,  scout  (in  war) ; 
to  bicker  (with  the  enemy). 

ci«45  T.  TULLY  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  6  Thescotfclh  hors 
Picquering  a  while  close  by  the  wals  on  the  east,  drew  of, 
after  they  had  faild  in  snapping  Col.  Grayes  small  rege- 
ment  of  hors  at  Stanwick.  Ibid.  20  Ye  Scots  sent  out 
6  or  7  horse  to  pickere  with  the  other  three  scouts.  1651 
WADSWORTH  tr.  SandovaTs  Civ.  Wars  Spain  290  The 
Garrison  of  Simancas,.  .went  almost  every  daie  Pekeering 
to  the  gates  of  Valladolid.  a  1657  LOVELACE  Lucasta  II. 
Poems  (1864)  203  So  within  shot  she  doth  pickear.  Now  galls 
the  flank,  and  now  the  rear.  1658  PHILLIPS,  To  Pickear 
(French  piquer),  is  when  particular  persons  fight  between 
two  Armies  before  the  main  Battle  is  begun.  1674  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Pickeer  (from  the  Ital.  Picare),  to  skirmish, 
as  Light-horsemen  do.  1691  Land.  Gas.  No.  2686/3  Several 
of  our  young  Gentlemen  passed  over  towards  the  Enemies 
Camp,  and  picquer'd  with  some  of  the  French.  1705  SIR 
E.  WALKER  Hist.  Disc.  i.  65  Every  Day  to  see  ours  and 
their  Parties  piquier  from  their  Guards.  1719  D'URPEY 
Pills  (1872)  1. 141  When  bold  Dragoons  have  been  pickering 
there.  1718  GORDON  Tacitus,  A  nnals  xm.  335  Tindates,  on 
his  side,  pickeer'd  about,  yet  never  approach 'd  within  the 
throw  of  a  dart.  1861  CARLYLE  Freak.  Gt.  xm.  xii.  (1872) 
V.  122  South  of  us.  .are  the  Enemy,  camped  or  pickeering 
about. 

3.  fig.  a.  To  reconnoitre,  to  scout. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV  Ivi,  Soe..may  wee 
see  A  Flea  pickeere  vpon  a  Lady's  hand.  1737  L.  CLARKE 
Hist.  Bible  (1740)  II.  L  82  The  Pharisees  who  were  always 
pickering  for  occasions  of  finding  fault.  1878  STEVENSON 
Edinburgh  (1889)  65  Slinking. .and  pickeering  among  the 
closes.  1801  Sat.  Kev.  36  Mar.  345/1  The  Front  Opposition 
Bench  had  sent  out  the  Irresponsibles  to  '  piqueer ',  as  an 
agreeable  word  in  classical  English  has  it, 

fb.   To  skirmish  playfully  or  amorously;   to 
dally,  flirt.  Obs. 

1651  CLEVELAND  Senses  Festmil  vi,  Two  souls  pickearing 
in  .1  kiss.  1676  SIIADWELL  Virtuoso  v.  Wks.  1720  I.  403 
There's  a  Lady  hovering  about  you,  and  longs  to  pickeer 
with  you.  1685  CxowSE.SVrC.  AV<ci.  Dram.  \\  ks.  1674  III. 
272  There  was  never  such  an  open  and  general  war  made 
on  virtue :  young  ones  at  thirteen  will  pickeere  at  it.  1709 


PICKER. 

MRS.  MANLKY  Secret  Mem.  (1730)  IV.  120  She  at  first  de- 
signed Pickueering  for  Adoration,  only  to  please  her  Lord. 
1  0.  To  wrangle  ;  to  bicker  in  verbal  strife.  Obs. 
1678  BUTLUI  Hud.  in.  ii.  448  No  sooner  could  a  hint 
appear,  But  up  he  started  to  pickere  [i8th  c.  edd.  piqueer, 
picqueer].  a  1715  BUKNET  Own  Time  (1833)  1  1.  35  lie  said 
to  me,  he  had  often  picqueered  out  (that  waft  his  word)  on 
Sheldon  and  some  other  bishops.  1717  Entertainer  No.  6. 
32  Pamphlets  picketing  and  pecking  at  one  another  from 
the  Press. 

Hence  t  Plcketvr  sb.,  a  military  skirmish. 

1668  WiLKiNS  Real  Char.  ii.  xi.  f  3.  376  Skirmishing, 
Fray,  Velitation,  pickeer.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  in. 
xix.  (Roxb.)  187/1  Pickeering  or  firing  in  Picceer  :  is  a  kind 
of  fighting  betweene  small  parties..  which  is  by  fireing  one 
at  another  in  their  galloping  in  and  out. 

Fickeerer  (piki«'rai).  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ER!.]  A  skirmisher;  Jig.  one  who  pro- 
vokes assault  ;  a  contentious  or  cavilling  person. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  London  Lady  20  The  Club  Pickeerer, 
the  robust  Church  Warden  Of  Lincolne's  Inn  back-corner. 
1673  Lady's  Call.  L  i.  (  19  What  the  end  will  be  of  these 


piqueerers  in  impudence,  who  thus  put  their  vertu  on  the 
forlorn  hope,    a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  n.  v.  I  145  He 
a  Picquerer,  relates  Nothing  but  by  Way  of  Cavil. 


t  ions  to  sin  are  but  inconsiderable,  less  successful  picqueenngs 
in  comparison.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  2 
Salmon  s  Pickeerings  with  the  Colledge  of  Physicians.  1737 


Pickee'ring,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  or  arch,    [-wo  i.] 

1.  Skirmishing:  see  qnot.  1894. 

1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  Warns  vn.  76  The 
Prince  of  Orange.,  being  entertained  with  some  pickeering 
(for  Alva  was  resolved  not  to  venture  a  battaile).  1704 
STF.F.LE  Lying  Lover  i.  (1747)  15  Still  running  over..  Mines, 
Counter-mines,  Pickeering,  Pioneers,  Centinels,  Patrols,  and 
others.  1864  CARLYLE  Freak.  Gt.  xvu.  vi  IV.  579  All 
hitherto  has  been  pickeering.  [1894  LD.  WOLSELEY  Life 
Marlborough  II.  Ixx.  337  What  our  soldiers  called  '  pickeer- 
ing ..the  practice  common  amongst  the  volunteers  and 
other  gentlemen  who  followed  both  Dead-quarters,  of  riding 
out  in  front  to  fire  their  pistols  at  one  another.] 

2.  fig.  Wordy,  playful,  or  amorous  skirmishing  ; 
wrangling,  bickering,  petty  quarrelling. 

1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  137  His  particular  tempta- 

ueenngs 

L7  CLARKE  Hut.  Sitie  (1740)  II.  v."i39  At'last,  after  all 
their  piqueering,  Jesus  was  pleased  to  ask  them  a  Question. 
1861  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xm.  ii.  (1873)  V.  30  Mere  pickeerings 
and  beatings  about  the  bush. 

So  Pickee-ring-  //V.  a. 

1661  OCILBV  Relat.  Enteriainm.  18  Give  Fire,  Bounce, 
Bounce,  Pickeering  Villains  trounce. 

fPiokehorn.  Obs.  rare—1.  ?  corrupt  form  of 
BYCORNE. 

c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  in.  iii.  71  in  Archw  Stud.  Neu. 
Spr.  (1897),  Hermafrodites,  pickehornes,  and  lestrigoni. 

Pickel,  var.  PIKEL.    Pickell,  obs.  f.  PICKLE, 
PIGHTLE.    Piokenovant  :  see  PICKE-DEVANT. 
Picker  l  (pi-kaa).    [f.  PICK  w.i  +  -KB!.] 
1.  generally.  A  person  who  picks. 

a.  One  who  picks,  plucks  off,  or  gathers  (fruit, 
I   flowers,  roots,  hops,  cotton,  potatoes,  etc.)  ;  one 
I   who  picks  up  or  collects  (rags,  refuse,  etc.).    Also 

a  second  element  in  numerous  combinations,  as 

\  fruit-,  hop-,  potato-,  rag-,  rag-and-bone-picker,<Ac. 

1669  WORLIDCE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  152  A  Shed,.  .which 

will  both  defend  your  Pickers  from  the  Sun,  and  your  Hops. 

1    ij«3  Museum  Rust.  I.  Ix.  256  Pickers  ready  to  gather  up 

i    the  roots  as  fast  as  they  are  thrown  up  by  the  spade.    1805 

[    R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  630  Such  potatoes  as  may 

have  escaped  the  pickers.    1861  Illttstr.  Times  5  Oct.  221 

The  festoons  [of  hops),  .already  destined  to  the  picker's  bin. 

1884  CasselTs  Family  Mag.  Feb.  156/2  The  pickers  who 

are  mostly  Italians,  gather  £  150,000  worth  [of  rags]  yearly  in 

the  streets  and  roads.  1893  Daily  News  5  Jan.  jjfc  Forty-five 

thousand  men  and  women..  subsisting  on  pickings  from 

household  rubbish...  There  are  pickers  and  pickers,  grades, 

aristocrats  and  plebeians  in  this  profession  as  in  every  other. 

b.  One  who  steals,  esp.  small  things  that  may 
be  readily  picked  up.     Pickers  and  stealers  (see 
PICK  v.1  9  b,  PICKING  vbl.  sbl  2),  allusively,  hands. 

[1301-1549:  see  PIKER  '.)    iy«6  TINDALE  Tit.  ii.  10  The 

!    servauntes   exhorte   to  be  obedient  .  .  nether  be  pickers. 

1549  CHF.KE  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  31  Shall  we  call  you  pickers 

I    or  hid  theeves?    1551  HULOET,  Pycker  or  priuye  stealer, 

furax,   cis.      1580   Orders  for^   Orphanes   A  iv,   If  any 

womanchilde  ..be  a  common  Picker.    1591  Art.  cone.  Ad- 

miralty 2i  July  9  42  Petite  transgressors,  or  pickers,  which 

haue  stolleo.  .Anchors,  Cables,,  .girdles,  Shirts,  Breeches,  or 


liberty,  to  secrete  certain  portable  moveables.  i8*s  SCOTT 
Nigel  Introd.  Epistle,  These  unhappy  pickers  and  stealers. 
c.  One  who  seeks  occasion,  as  a  picker  of  quarrels. 
d.  One  who  chooses  out  or  selects,  e.  One  who 
picks  a  lock :  see  PICK  v.1  10. 
1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Ojcford{ri&$  ??_Hys 


ansam',f,  venatur.  18.5  Centl.  Mag.  XCV.  1.  2,6  It  [the 
coffee-berry]  is  then  winnoed,  and  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
pickers.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  I.  64  One  who 
was  no  picker  of  paths.  1870  SpfRGEON  Treas.  DavYs.  I. 
17  There  are  pickers  and  choosers  of  God  s  word.  1888  }. 
PAVN  M)tt.  Mirbridgt  xxi,  The  law.. is,  moreover,  itself 
a  picker  of  locks. 

f.  In  various  trades  and  occupations,  a  per 
who  picks,  in  technical  senses  :   e.  g.  (a)  a  wool 
carder,  a  wool-picker  ;    (b}  one  who  touches  up 
or  removes  slight  defects  in  electrotypes ;    M  a 


PICKER. 

quarryman  who  uses  a  pick ;   (if}  a  fisherman  who   | 
catches  eels  with  a  pick  :  see  PICK  st>.1  4  d. 

(a)  [1536  Act  28  Hen.  Vllf,  c.  4  §  i  Weavers,  tokers, 
spynners,  dlers,  and  wulpikers  haue  bene..withoute  worke.] 
155*  HULOET,  Pickers  or  toosars  of  wolle,  carminarij. 
(b)  1882  J.  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Print.  (1884)  600  The  pickers 
are  those  who  have  the  work  of  touching  up  electros.  1885 
C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  216/2  The 
picker's  first  duty  is  to  chip  down  the  *  whites '  of  the  plate, 
so  that  they  shall  not  take  the  ink  in  printing.  (c)  1883 
Stonemason  Jan.,  The  face  of  the  rock  is  first  disturbed  by 
a  *  picker  '  who,  standing  on  a  stage,  clears  away  by  blows 
from  a  pick  delivered  horizontally,  a  space.. about  5  feet 
through,  (d}  188$  Sat.  Rev.  21  Nov.  673/1  The  Norfolk- 
men  mostly  use  'picks'  formed  of  four  broad  blades  .. 
mounted  on  long  slender  poles  to  enable  them  to  be  thrust 
into  the  mud.  The  '  picker '  notices  the.  .bubbles, 

2.  A  tool  or  instrument  for  picking. 

a.  In  agriculture :    (a)    A  sort  of  mattock  or 
pickax ;  (£)  a  tool  for  taking  up  turnips ;  (c)  the 
part    of   a   potato-digging    and   picking-machine 
which  separates  the  potatoes  from  the  soil ;    (d)  a 
machine  for  gathering  cotton  in  the  field.     Often 
in  comb,  as  potato-picker,  turnip-picker. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  192  Having  with  an  Iron 
Picker  cleared  away  all  the  Earth  out  of  the  Hills,  so  as  to 
make  the  Stock  bare  to  the  principal  Roots  [of  the  hops]. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  750  A  tool  which 
has  the  title  of  a  picker.  1884  Casselfs  Family  Mag.  Feb. 
189/2  The  shaker  or  picker  separates  the  tubers  from  the 
soil  and  delivers  them  to  the  rear  of  the  machine.  1886  C. 
SCOTT  Sheep- Fanning  69  A  handy  turnip  hoe  or  picker,  for 
picking  up  the  shells  of  the  roots. 

b.  In  the  textile  industries :    (a)  A  machine  for 
separating  and  cleaning  the  fibres  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  the  like ;  (£)  an  implement  for  burling  cloth. 

1795  F.din.  Advert.  6  Jan.  15/3  Five  common  carding 
engines,  one  waste  engine,  four  pickers.  1825  J.NICHOLSON 
Oferat.  Mechanic  379  The  first  machine,  .for  the  further 
clearing^  of  the  particles  [of  cotton]  is  called  a  picker.  1879 
TIMBS  in  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  vni.  128/2  The  separate 
materials  are  first  passed  through  a  machine  called  a  picker 
and  blower. 

C.  In  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  in  Cornwall, 
a  miner's  hand-chisel ;  a  miner's  needle  for  picking 
out  the  tamping  of  an  unexploded  charge.  In 
Founding,  a  light  pointed  steel  rod,  used  for  lifting 
small  patterns  from  the  sand  into  which  they  have 
been  rammed  ;  a  tool  for  piercing  a  mould. 

1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  (1875)  62  The  pickers 
used  in  the  Western  mines  are  longer  and  narrower.  They 
are  used,  as  the  name  implies,  to  pick  out  the  small  frag- 
ments of  loose  rock  which  wedge  in  larger  portions  in  some 
situations.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Picker  or  Poker, 
a  hand  chisel  for  dzhuing,  held  in  one  hand  and  struck  with 
a  hammer. 

d.  The  name  of  various  tools :  e.  g. 

A  toothpick ;  a  tool  for  picking  stones  from  a  horse's  foot ; 
a  tool  for  clearing  out  small  openings,  as  in  a  lamp  or  a 
powder-flask  ;  a  priming-wire  for  clearing  the  vent  of  a  gun ; 
a  tool  for  scraping  clod-salt  from  the  bottom  of  a  salt-pan  ; 
in  brick-making,  one  of  two  spike-toothed  horizontal  shafts 
which  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  disintegrate  the 
raw  clay;  a  picklock;  a  needle  for  making  anglers'  flies; 
a  tool,  like  a  graver,  used  in  touching  up  electrotypes. 

1624  Haringtons  Schools  Salerne  n.xi.  44  After  meat  taken 
..dense  the  teeth  either  with  Iuory..or  some  picker  of 
pure  siluer  or  gold.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Tr  inarch.  To  Rdr. 
208  Euery  hand  Of  accident  doth  with  a  Picker  stand,  To 
scale  the  wards  of  Life.  1678  J.  COLLINS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XII.  1063  Clod-Salt,  which  grows  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
Phats..is  digged  up  with  a  picker  (..made  like  a  Masons 
Trowel,  pointed  with  Steel  and  put  upon  a  short  staff). 
c  1785  in  Daily  Chron.  9  Dec.  (1904)  4/6  Two  of  us.  .when 
alone  would  with  pickers  pick  the  mortar  out  of  the  bricks 
till  we  had  opened  a  hole  big  enough  to  go  in.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  837  The  rubbish  is  withdrawn  as  it  accumulates, 
at  the  boitom  of  the  hole,  by  means  of  a  picker.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)221  Mane-comb,  picker. 

3.  A  young  cod,  too  small  to  swallow  bait.    Sc. 
and  local  U.  S. 

1893  MRS.  F.  A.  STEEL  Red  Rowans  x.  153, 1  believe., 
pickeis  or  suckers  is  really  only  the  local  name  [Sc.]  for 
young  codlings,  lythe,  or  cuddies.  In  fact  for  all  young  fish. 

4.  With  adv.  as  picker-up,  one  who  picks  up  or 
gathers;  a  man  employed  to  collect  the  game  shot 
by  a  shooting  party;   in  Australia,  the  man  who 
gathers  the  fleece  when  it  is  shorn  from  a  sheep. 

1857  BORROW  Rom.  Rye  I.  x.  140.  I  dislike  a  picker-up  of 
old  words  worse  than  a  picker-up  of  old  rags.  1874  MOTLEY 
Barneveld  II.  xvi.  217  A  mere  picker-up  of  trifles.  1890 
Melbourne  Argus  20  Sept.  13/7  As  the  fleece  drops  off, 
a  soft  woolly  whole,  the  '  picker  up ',  of  whom  there  is  one 
to  about  eight  shearers, , .  gathers  it  up  with  the  '  locks  '  and 
1  pieces '. 

5.  Comb.    Picker-bar,   a   toothed  bar   for   dis- 
charging the  ashes  and  cinders  from  the  grate  in 
a  mechanical  stoker. 

Picker2  (pi-kgj).  Weaving,  [f.  PICK  v.%  + 
-KB1.]  In  a  loom,  the  small  instrument  which 
travels  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  shuttle-box 
and  drives  the  shuttle  to  and  fro  through  the  warp. 

[1831:  see  PECKER  2  c.]  1841  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI. 
824/2  The  two  ends  of  this  shuttle-race  are  closed  up  at  the 
sides,  so  as  to  form  short  troughs,  in  which  two  moveable 
pieces  of  wood,  called  pickers,  or  peckers,  traverse  along 
pieces  of  wire.  Ibid.,  Formerly  the  shuttle  was  thrown  by 
the  hand,  but  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  picker,  or 
fly-shuttle,  was  invented  by  one  John  Kay  of  Bury,  in 
Lancashire.  1865  Public  Opinion  4  Feb.  132  The  principle 
upon  which  the  new  loom  acts  is  that  of  discharging  a  jet  of 


824 

compressed  air  from  the  valves  of  the  shuttle-box,  upon  the 
end  of  the  shuttle,  at  each  pick  or  stroke,  and  thus  substi- 
tuting for  the  imperfect  motion  of  the  *  picker  '  the  pneu- 
matic principle,  simply  applied.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
1697  Picker,  .the  upper  or  striking  portion  of  a  picker-staff, 
which  comes  against  the  end  of  the  shuttle  and  impels  it 
through  the  shed  of  the  warp.  1886  HARRIS  Techn.  Diet. 
Fire  Insurance .  Pic&ers,  made  of  buffalo  hide,  and  used  for 
throwing  the  shuttles  backwards  and  forwards  in  cotton- 
weaving. 

b.  Comb.)  as  picker-cord^  -maker,  -manufacturer, 
-strap ;  picker-bend  (see  quot.  1858);  picker- 
motion,  the  mechanism  involved  in  impelling  the 
shuttle  to  and  fro;  picker-staff,  the  oscillating 
bar  which  imparts  motion  to  the  shuttle. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Picker-bends,  pieces  of  buffalo 
hide,  .imported  for  the  use  of  power-loom  weavers,  who 
attach  them  to  the  shuttle.  1864  Times  12  Mar.,  O.  &  S., 
Halifax,  picker  makers.  1878  BARLOW  Weaving  v.  81  The 
two  pickers  are  connected  together  by_  a  slack  cord  to 
the  centre  of  which  the  '  picking  stick '  is  attached.  Two 
short  cords  are  connected  to  the  picker  cord  to  keep  it 
suspended  and  free  to  work.  Ibid.  xxv.  271  The  pickers  are 
fixed  upon  the  ends  of  the  sticks.  In  this  plan  the  picker 
straps  and  spindles  are  dispensed  with. 

Picker  a,  anglicized  f.  PlQtWTB,  huntsman. 

1863  LD.  LVTTON  Ring  A  masts  II.  n.  n.  viii.  TOO  He 
turned  round  to  take  the  horn  and  the  hunting-knife  from 
the  picker. 

Picker  v. :   see  PICKEER  v. 

Pickerdeuant,  variant  of  PICKE-DEVANT  Obs. 

Pickerel1  (pi'kerel).  Forms  :  4-6  pyk-,  4-7 
pikerel(l(e,  5  pykrelle,  pyckerylle,  5-6  peker- 
ell(e,  6  pykarelle,  6-7  pikrel(l,  6-8  pickrel(l, 
-erell,  6-  pickerel,  (7  -il,  pikrill,  9  pickarel). 
[dim.  of  PIKE  s&.*t  either  of  Anglo-Fr.  origin,  or 
formed  in  ME.  on  OF.  analogies:  cf.  COCKEREL 
and -REL.  (Fr.  has/zVartf/,  i6thc.  in  Godef.,  as 
a  local  name  for  a  salt-water  fish  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.)]  A  young  pike,  especially  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  its  growth  :  cf.  quot.  1587. 

1338  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  35  In  quatuor  pykerells 
empt.  ix^.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T,  175  Bet  is.. a  pyk 
than  a  pykere!.  £1425  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  641/25  Hie 
lucellus,  pyckerylle.  1462  Mattn.  ff  Househ.  Exfi,  (Roxb.) 
562  My  master  put  in  the  said  pond  in  smale  pekerelles,  xx. 
c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  12  Ln\c\es,  becqnes,  oecguets,  luses, 
pikes,  pikerellis.  1570  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
(1880)  402  No  pickerel!  is  lawful!  eyther  to  be  taken  or  solde 
not  beinge  in  length  tenne  ynches  fishe.  1587  HARRISON 
England  in,  iii.  (1878)  n.  18  The  pike  as  he  agetn,  receiueth 
diuerse  names,  as  from  a  frie  to  a  gilthed,  from  a  gilthed  to 
a  pod,  from  a  pod,  to  a  iacke,  from  a  iacke  to  a  pickerel), 
from  a  pickerel!  to  a  pike,  and  last  of  all  to  a  luce.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  671  To  sundry  fishes.. as  to  the 
Tench,  Pike  or  Pikerel.  1767  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  281  A 
small  pickerel. .contained  no  fewer  than  25,800  eggs.  1891 
E.  FIELD  West.  Verse,  Long  Ago  196,  I  knew  the  rushes 
near  the  mill  Where  pickerel  lay  that  weighed  a  pound. 

b.  In  U.  S.  and  Canada,  The  name  of  several 
species  of  Esox,  esp.  the  smaller  species ;  about 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  true  pike ;  also  the  pike-perch, 
wall-eye,  or  glass-eye  (Stizostedion  vitreuni}. 

1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  v.  465  Pickrel,  bream, 
pearch,  and  other  freshwater  fish.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Elsie  V.  50  [They]  used  to  go  and  fish  through  the  ice  for 
pickerel  every  winter.  1881  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  512  The 
principal  catch  is  pickerel,  which  can  be  taken  even  by  an 
unskilful  fisherman.  1897  OutingW.  S.)  XXX.  435/2  What 
we  termed  *  pickerel '  (wall-eyed  pike)  were  better  table-fish. 

Pi'clcerel 2.  [?  dim.  f.  PICK.  Cf.  DOTTEREL.] 
A  bird :  the  common  name  in  Scotland  of  the 
dunlin  ( Tringa  alpina). 

1831  Montagu's  Ornith.  Diet.  144  Dunlin  . .  Provincial. 
Purre,  Least  Snipe.  .Pickerel.  i88sSwAiNSON  Prov.  Names 
Birds  193  Dunlin... Pickerel  (Scotland  generally).  A  name 
applied  to  all  small  waders, 

Pi  ckerel-weed.     [f.  PICKEREL  *  +  WEED.] 

1.  A  name  locally  applied  to  certain  weeds,  found 
in  still  waters,  amongst  which  pikes  breed,  and 
which  formerly  were  popularly  supposed  to  breed 
them  ;  most  commonly  to  species  of  Potamogeton 
or  Pondweed. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  148  His  feeding  is  ..  sometime 
a  weed  of  his  owne,  called  Pikrel-'weed,  of  which.. some 
think  some  Pikes  are  bred.  1833  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words, 
Pickar el-weed  is.. well  known  in  Suffolk  and  Cambridge— 
and  the  idea  that  the  sun's  heat  helps  the  breeding  of  pike 
in  it,  is  common.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord. 
I.  250  The  Plckerell-weeds  throw  out  their  oval  or  elliptical 
leaves  that  float  so  lightly  on  the  surface. 

2.  In  N.  America,  Any  species  of  Pontederia^ 
lacustrine  plants,  with  sagittate  leaves,  and  spikes 
of  blue  flowers.     Also  Pickerel-flower. 

1836  EMERSON  Nature,  Beauty  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  146  In 
Tuly,  the  blue  pontederia  or  pickerel-weed  blooms  In  large 
beds  in  the  shallow  parts  of  our  pleasant  river.  1867  — 
May-Day,  etc.,  ibid.  III.  419  Through  gold-moth-haunted 
beds  of  pickerel -flower.  1868  LOSSING  Hudson  21  This  in 
the  books,  is  called  Pickerel  Weed  (Pontederia  cordatat.\ 
but  the  guides  call  it  moose-head. 

Pickeridge  (pi-ksrid^).  [f.  PICK  z*.l  +  RIDGE, 
back.]  *  One  of  the  varieties  of  warbles ;  a  swelling 
occurring  on  the  backs  of  cattle*  (Syd.  Sec.  Lex,}. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  ;  and  In  later  Diets. 

Pickering.   06s.  exc.  U.  S.  =  PICKBBEL  1. 

1528  in  T.  D.  Whltaker  Hist.  Craven  (1812)  307  Item,  in 
great  pike,  &  pickering,  6  score.  8. 1. 

Pi  ckerhigite.  Min.  [Named  1844  after  John 
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Pickering,  President  of  the  American  Academy : 
see  -ITE  1.]  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium  and 
magnesium,  found  in  Peru  and  Nova  Scotia,  in 
masses  of  silky  white  fibres,  and  as  acicular  crystals. 
1844  Amer,  Jrnl.  Sc.  XLVI.  360  Pickeringite  a  native 
magnesian  alum. 

Pickeroon,  variant  of  PICAROON. 

Pickery1  (pi'ksri).  Also  6  pikry,  pikery, 
pykery,  picory,  Sc.  pikary,  6-7  pykrie,  -ry. 
[f.  PICKER  1,  PIKER i;  see -EEY.]  Petty  theft.  Still 
a  term  of  Scotch  law. 

1508  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  *53  [Convicted  of  common 
Theft  and]  Pikry.  1522  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  683 
Prevy  picory.  1556  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II. 
107  He  conquest  his  leving  on  thift  and  pikary.  1553  in 
Haklnyfs  Voy.  (1598)  I.  266  For  pickerie  ducked  atyardes 
arme,  and  so  discharged.  1613-17  in  R.  M.  Fergusspn 
Alex.  Hume  (1899)  200  For  ..  preventing  of  the  grite 
stewthe  and  pykrie  that  daylie  incressis.  a  1765  EKSKINE 
Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1773)  iv.  iv.  §  59  The  stealing  of  trifles, 
which  in  our  law-language  is  styled  pickery,  has  never  been 
punished  by  the  usage  of  Scotland,  but  with  imprisonment, 
scourging,  or  other  corporal  punishment.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xlii,  A  trifle  stolen  in  the  street  is  termed  mere 
pickery.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Pickery,  is  the 
stealing  of  trifles,  which  has  never  been  punished  in  any 
other  way  than  by  an  arbitrary  punishment. 

f  Piekery  2,  obs.  form  of  PECCABY. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pickery,  an  American  Beast  like  a  Hog. 

Picket  (pi'ket),  sb.l  Forms :  a.  7  picquett, 
8  piquett,  8-picquet,  piquet ;  £.  7-  picket,  [a. 
F.  piquet  pointed  stake,  also  in  other  senses,  f. 
piquer  to  prick,  pierce,  with  dim.  suffix  :  see  -ET.] 

I.  1.  A  pointed  stake,  post,  or  peg,  driven  into 
the  ground ;  used  for  various  purposes,  e.  g. 

a.  in  the  construction  of  a  stockade  or  fence  (fence 
picket  =  pale) ;  b-  to  hold  in  position  gabions,  fascines,  and 
other  means  of  fortification  ;  c-  to  mark  positions  in 
surveying,  etc. ;  d.  to  fasten  a  rope  or  string  to,  esp.  in 
order  to  tether  a  horse  or  other  animal,  also  to  secure  a 
tent ;  e.  sharpened  also  at  the  upper  end,  as  a  defence 
against  cavalry  or  other  assailants. 

1702  Military  Diet.,  Picket,  or  Piquet,  is  a  Stake  sharp 
at  the  end,  which  serves  to  mark  out  the  Ground,  and 
Angles  of  a  Fortification,  when  the  Ingenier  is  laying 
down  the  Plan.  They  are  commonly  pointed  with  Iron. 
There  are  also  large  Piquets,  which  are  drove  into  the 
Earth,  to  hold  together  the  Fascines,  or  Faggots,  in  any 
Work  cast  up  in  haste.  Pickets  are  also  Stakes  drove  into 
the  Ground,  by  the  Tents  of  the  Horse  in  the  Field  to  tye 
their  Horses  to.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4871/2  Most  of 
the  Horses .  .breaking  loose  from  their  Pickets . . ,  some  were 
taken.  1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxi.  1803  WELLINGTON 
in  Gurw.  De$p.  1.487  One  end  of  the  cable  must  be.  .fixed  to 
a  picket  or  to  any  thing  firm.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math. 
II.  57  Sometimes  pickets,  or  staves  with  flags,  are  set  up  as 
marks  or  objects  of  direction.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY 
Field  Fortif.  (1851)  88  The  small  branches  cut  from  an 
abatis  may  be  rendered  useful  by  making  pickets  of  them. 
1838  Civ.  Eng.  ($•  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  96/1  Marking  the  middle 
line,  or  axis  of  the  road,  by  stakes  or  pickets,  placed  at  equal 
intervals  apart.  Ibid,  98/1  The  fascines  are  laid  in  alternate 
layers  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  and  the  layers.. connected 
by  pickets.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  218 
Each  horse  standing  at  picket.  1869  PABKMAN  Discov.  Gt. 
West  (1883)  20  Asquare  fort  of  cedar  pickets.  1873  TRISTRAM 
Moab'w.  63  Aiurking  thief  had  cut  the  pickets  of  the  horses. 
1883  E.  INGERSOLL  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Jan.  208/2  Fence  posts 
are  made  . .  and  after  these  the  rough  split  fence  pickets 
so  commonly  used  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
f.  A  stockade,  rare. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  I.  xi.  81  The  piquet  is  com- 
posed of  timbers . .  eighteen  feet  high  set  firmly  in  the  ground 
at  sufficient  distances  from  each  other  to  admit  of  guns 
and  other  missiles  to  be  fired  between  them. 

2.  A  stake  with  pointed  top,  used  in  a  military 
punishment  in  vogue  in  the  i7th  and  :8th  c. :  see 
quot.  1706.  Hence,  a  name  for  this  punishment, 
and  for  similar  forms  of  torture. 

1690  Royal Proclam.  in  Starke  Obs.  Milit.  Punishm.  (1901) 
5  If  a  trooper  he  shall  stand  three  several  times  on  the 
Picquett.  1702  Military  Diet.  s.v.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To 
Stand  tt^on  the  Picket,  is  when  a  Horseman  for  some 
Offence,  is  sentenc'd  to  have  one  Hand  ty'd  up  as  high  as 
it  can  reach,  and  then  to  stand  on  the  Point  of  a  Stake  with 
the  Toe  of  his  opposite  Foot ;  so  that  he  can  neither  stand, 
nor  hang  well,  nor  ease  himself  by  changing  Feet.  1806 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Leonora  xlv,  If  I  put  a  poor  fellow  on 
the  picket.  1843  R.  R.  MADDEN  United  Irishmen  Ser.  n. 
II.  xvi.  353  The  tortures  of  the  lash,  the  picquet  and  the 
knotted  cord.  1862  LD.  STANHOPE  Pitt  III.  116  Many  of 
these  unhappy  men  underwent  the  military  punishments  of 
the  lash  and  the  picket— this  last  consisting  in  being  made 
to  stand  with  one  foot  upon  a  pointed  stake. 

f3.  A  peg,  pin,  plug.  Obs.  rare. 

1868  Rep.  to  Govt.  U.  S.  on  Munitions  War  14  (Boxer 
ammunition),  The  bullet  has  a  picket  of  wood  running 
through  its  centre  half-way  from  the  apex  of  the  cone 
towards  the  base.  Ibid.  16  The  bullet,  as  in  the  Boxer,  has 
the  wooden  picket  through  half  its  longer  axis,  and  the  clay 
plug  In  the  base  for  expansion. 

II.  4.  Mil*  A  small  detached  body  of  troops, 
sent  out  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
or  his  scouts  (outlying picket],  or  held  in  quarters 
in  readiness  for  such  service  (inlying  pickef) ;  also 
applied  to  a  single  soldier  so  employed.     In  the 
Army  Regulations  spelt  piquet* 

1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  105  A  vanguard,  composed  of  the 
piquets,  which  were  formed  into  battalions  and  squadrons, 
for  securing  the  head  of  their  cantonment?.  1781  m  Simes 
Milit*  Guide  (ed.  3)  8  [The  Adjutant-general]  may.. visit 
them  at  their  posts,  and  always  see  that  the  piquets  are  in 
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good  order.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf>.  I.  22  The 
advanced  picquets  of  the  British  army  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy.  1844  Regnl.  fy  On/.  Army  i  If  an  Officer's  i'oiir 
of  Duty  happen  when  he  is  on  the  Inlying  Piquet, ..his 
Tour  upon  the  Piquet  is  to  pass  him,  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  II.  384  The  village  of  Yuva..was  guarded  by 
,,ig  picquet  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  1861  MRS.  E. 
HKKRS  All  Quiet  along  the  Potomac^  Now  and  then  a  stray 
picket  Is  shot  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro.  1884  Sat. 
AY,-.  26  July  126/2,  600  Chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard.. 
attacked  our  picquets,  but  were  repulsed. 

b.  A  camp-guard,  sent  out  to  bring  in  men  who 
have  exceeded  their  leave. 

1787  Gcntl.  Mag.  LVII.  u.  1199/2  The  piquets  and  double 
patroles  abandoned  their  officers,  and  joined  their  mutinous 
comrades.  t8$i  DIXON  JF.  Penn  iv.  135  A  sergeant  and 
piquet  of  soldiers  entered  the  room.  1886  Pall  Mall  G. 
7  Oct.  Q/I  A  serious  military  riot .  .occurred  |n  the  streets  of  j 
Aldershot.Jast  evening. ..The  military  police  and  pickets 
had  to  be  reinforced. 

C.  tram/,  andySJj:  A  party  of  watchers  or  sen-   . 
tincts,  an  outpost ;  an  outlying  post. 

1847  8  H.  MILLER  First  tmpr.  xiv.  (1857)  228  Two  insu- 
lated outliers,  that.. form  the  outer  piquets  of  the  newer    : 
and  higher  system.     1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour  173  There,    ! 
two  miles  off,  are  lying  deer, ..  pickets  of  keen  eyed  and 
keener  scented  hinds  thrown  out  in  every  direction.     1866 
NEALB  Sty.  $  Hymns  52  The  picquets  of  the  Spirit -host. 

5.  (usually//.)  Applied  to  men  acting  in  a  body  or    ! 
singly  who  are  stationed  by  a  trades-union  or  the 
like,  to  watch  men  going  to  work  during  a  strike 
or  in  non-union  workshops,  and  to  endeavour  to 
dissuade  or  deter  them. 

1867  Times  22  Aug.  8/3  The  pickets  kept  their  places 
from  early  morning  till  night ;  they  reviled  the  workmen 
who  went  in  and  put ;  they  forced  women  to  call  upon  the 
police  for  protection ;  they  threatened  that  those  wno  took 
work.. should  have  none  when  the  Union  was  triumphant. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Aug.  i  We  will  assume  . .  that  they 
issue  positive  orders  to  the  pickets  to  resort  to  nothing  in  i 
the  shape  of  coercion.  1885  Even.  Standard  19  Dec.,  The 
strikers  have  posted  pickets  at  alt  stations.  1886  Globe 
2  Feb.  6/5  In  connection  with  a  strike,  the  defendant  acting 
as  a 'picket'.  1891  Newcastle  Even.  Chron.  17  Jan.  4/1 
To.. prevent  the  pickets  of  the  strikers  from  indulging  in 
demonstrations  against  the  loyal  men. 

III.  6.  An  elongated  rifle  bullet,  with  a  co- 
noidal  front ;  a  cylindro-conoidal  bullet. 

(Said  in  E.  S,  Farrow,  American  Small  Arms  (190^)  56, 
to  have  been  '  made  for  Col.  Pickett,  the  well-known  grizzly 
bear  killer '.) 

1858  DEANE  Hist.  $  Sc.  Fire-arms  263  A  form  of  conical 
projectile  used  and  called  a  '  picket '  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  used  in  several  of  the  German   states.     1859  J- 
SCOFFERN  Projectile  Weapons  (ed.  4)  219  note.  The  Ameri-    ! 
cans  term  the  new  elongated  projectile  conoids  'pickets';    j 
and  a  very  good  term  it  is.     187-4  KNIGHT  Diet.   Mech.    \ 
402/1.     1 88 1  GREENER  Gun  177  The  regulation   Martini- 
Henry  rifling  would  send  a  long-range  picket  clean  through    ! 
an  elephant.    1901   T.  F.   FREMANTLE  Bk.   Rifle  38  The    | 
pointed  bullet  with  a  flat  base,  known  as  a  '  flat-ended 
picket '. 

IV.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense   i)  picket-    \ 
fence,  -gate,  -machine,  -pin,  -rope,  -strap ;  (senses 
4»  5)  picket  duty^  system*  trench  ;   picket-boat,    ', 
-launch,  -ship,  a  vessel  employed  for  reconnoi- 
tring, or  scouting  in  advance  of  the  fleet,  or  on 

a   river  in   military   operations ;    picket-clamp, 
a  clamp   for   holding   fence-pickets   while    being    , 
pointed ;    picket-guard,  an  inlying  picket,  also    \ 
a  picket  protecting  a  position;   picket-header, 
-pointer,  a  machine  for  pointing  fence-pickets; 
picket-house,  in  a  garrison,  the  building  where    ' 
a  picket  is  stationed;  picket-launch:  set  picket-    \ 
boat ;    picket-line,  (a)  a  tether ;  (£)  a  line  held 
by  pickets  ;  picket-ship  :  see  picket-boat. 

1885  Daily  News  23  Jan.  6/2  He  will  have  with  him  [on  the 
Nile]  the  'picket  boats  commanded  by  Lieutenants  Mont- 
gomerie  and  Tyler.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  a  June  2/1  The  large 
steam-launches  known  in  the  navy  as  '  picket-boats  *  are  per- 
fectly adapted  for  the  purpose.  1867  Times  23  Aug.  0/2 
Flood  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  did  *p'icket 
duty  there.  1871  Daily  News  18  Jan.,  This  extra  piquet 
duty  from  other  companies  forms  a  separate  roster.  1857 
R.  TOMES  Anier.  in  Japan  ix.  207  Cottages  ..  surrounded 
by  either  stone  walls  or  bamboo  *picket  fences.  Ibid. 
xiv.  317  The  streets  of  Hakodadi  ..are  subdivided  into 
various  wards  by  means  of  *picket-gates.  1703  Land,  Gaz. 
No.  3923/2  Our  "Piquet  Guard  was.. ordered  out  to  attack 
them.  1866  LONCF.  Killed  at  Ford  ii,  As  we  rode  along . . 
To  visit  the  picket-guard  at  the  ford.  1883  E.  INGERSOLL 
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ji  Afmtafu'i  Ornilh.  Did.  508  Tern.  .Prom'itcial.  Pin. 
irniew.  Picket. 


on  the  pier  at  St.  Peter's  Port.  1867  LATHAM  Black  * 
If  htt£  105  The  opposing  lines  were  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  between  these  were  the  *picket 
lines,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  one  another.  1899 
Scribner's  Mag.  XXV.  19/1  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  handle 
them  on  the  picket-lines, and  to  provide  for  feeding  and  water- 
1  Times  v\  Aug.  0/2  Many  of  the  "picket  men  had 


and  swivel  at  top.  1898  Daily  News  9  May  6/3  It  Is  supposed 
.  .that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  probably  following  its  'picket 
ship.  1871  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  x.  165  Each  horse  was 
furnished  with.. a  long  leathern  thong  as  a  "picket  strap. 
1866  Sat.  Kfr.  20  July  59  The  victims  of  the  *picket 
system  are.. men  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Trades 
Unions. 

Picket,  j/;.-      A    local  name  of  the  tern  :    cf. 
PlOTAWTI. 

Voi,.  VII. 


Picket    pi-kut),  v.    [f.  PICKET  j/M] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  or  secure  with  pickets  or 
stakes  ;    to  palisade  ;    to  fix  down  by  means  of 
pickets. 

1745  7r*l.  Sitgt  Louhburg  in  W.  Shirley  Let.  (1746)  18 
A  Blockhouse,  .picketted  without,  and  defended  by  eight 
Cannon.  1847  Nation.  Cycl.  I.  10  The  trees  are  picketed 
to  the  ground.  1881  Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  ll.  55  The 
hides  are  laid  on  the  ground  and  picketed  firmly  down  ; 
the  sandbags  are  then  built  up..  to  such  a  height  as  to 
allow  each  hide  to  be  drawn  well  over  the  top  row  and 
round  the  ends,  which  are  then  picketed  into  the  parapet. 

b.  To  tether  (a  horse,  etc.)  to  a  picket  or  peg 
fixed  in  the  ground. 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xlvi,  Their  horses,  saddled  and  picqueted 
behind  them.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  vii.  138  The  goat 
is  picketed  to  a  stake  in  the  bottom  [of  a  pit).  1868  Regul. 
ft  Ord.  A  rniy  §  872  The  guards  of  the  Cavalry  wilf  be 
mounted,  and  the  horses  picketed. 

2.  To  punish  or  torture  with  the  picket.    Obs. 
exc.  Hist. 

1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  252  Others,  .act  the  part  of 
their  own  tormentors:  they  even  picquet  themselves,  and 
call  it  amusement.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xxi,  I 
would  be  picquetted  to  death,  cried  the  corporal,  ..before 
1  would  suffer  the  woman  to  come  to  any  harm.  1839- 
1860  [see  PICKETING]. 

3.  Mil.  To  post  as  a  picket,     b.  intr.  (for  reft) 
To  post  oneself  as  a  picket  ;  to  act  on  picket  duty. 

1775  J.  BROWN  in  Sparks  Corr.  A»ur.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  462 
They  have  intrenched  and  picketed  out  some  distance  from 
their  other  works.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.Man.  (1862) 
154  To  encamp  and  picket  expeditiously.  1880  DIXON 
Windsor  IV.  xxii.  201  These  men  were  picketed  in  the 
town. 

4.  In  a  labour  dispute:    a.  intr.  To  act  as  a 
picket  ;  b.  trans.  To  beset  or  molest  with  pickets. 
See  PICKET  rf.1  5  and  PICKETING  b. 

1867  Times  22  Aug.  i  i/i  His  employer's  shop  was  picketed 
by  about  two  or  three  men  in  the  morning.  Ioid.t  He  recog- 
nized the  defendants.  .in  company  with  others,  picketing 
daily.  1885  Daily  Tel.  21  Oct.  (Cassell),  They  picketed  the 
men  coming  to  and  going  from  Mr.  R.'s  shops. 

Hence  Picketed  ///.  a.  ;  Pl'cketer,  a  man  en- 
gaged in  picketing  during  a  strike. 

1818  SCOTT  Rod  R.  xxxii,  The  appearance  of  the  *picqueted 
horses,  feeding  in  this  little  vale.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  %  Solit. 
vi.  121  There  is  a  great  deal  of  enchantment  in  a  chestnut 
rail  or  picketed  pine  boards.  1885  Even.  Standard  4  Nov. 
(Cassell),  The  old  picketed  and  bastioned  forts  are  dis- 
appearing. 1867  Times  23  Aug.o/i  Even  if  all  the  gaols  of 
the  country  were  filled  with  *picketers  the  system  must  be 
continued.  1808  IVestm.  Gaz.  9  Sept.  4/1  A  stronger  con- 
tingent  of  picketers  arrived  on  the  spot  to  relieve  the 
sandwich-men. 

Picket,  pickette,  obs.  forms  of  PIQUET. 

t  Picket-beard.    [See  PICKED  i  2,  PIKED  a.  2.] 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  I.  in.  73  A  great  dispute  .  . 
betwixt  a  certain  Picket-beard  (as  they  call  them  in  Italy) 
or  Protestant,..  and  a  Catholick. 

Picketee,  obs.  form  of  PICOTEE. 

Picketing  (pi'kctirj),  vbl.  s6.  [See  -ING  !.] 
The  action  o?  the  vb.  PICKET  ;  a.  see  PICKET  v.  2  ; 
spec.  b.  in  a  labour  dispute,  the  posting  of  men 
to  intercept  non-strikers  on  their  way  to  work  and 
prevail  upon  them  to  desist. 

a.  1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment.  15  Punishments  for 
faults,  such  as  whipping  and  picketing  amongst  the  soldiers. 
1839  MARRYAT  Diary  Amer.   Ser.   i.   II.  306  The  com- 
manding-officer .  .  replied,  that  he  would  be  hung  up  by 
his  thumbs  till  he  fainted—  a  variety  of  piquetting.     1841 
R.  R.  MADDEN  United  Irishmen  I.  xi.  335  The  picket- 
tings  and  half-hangings,  and  other  modes  and  instruments 
of  torture.     1880  H.  GOUGER  Imprisonment  in  Burmak 
xiii.  141  On  this  button  the  culprit  stood  with  bared  foot  at 
the  manifest  risk  of  being  lamed  for  life.    This  torture  was 
called  picketting. 

b.  1867  Times  22  Aug.  8/3  Baron  Bramwell  said..  that 
if  picketing  were  done  in  such  a  way  as  to   excite  no 
reasonable  alarm  or  not  to  annoy  or  coerce  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  it,  it  would  be  no  offence  in  law.  .  . 
The  picketing  which  Mr.  Druitt  and  his  friends  organized 
.  .  was  intimidation,  and   nothing    less.      1801  Guardian 
ii  Mar.  377/2  In  theory  picketing  is  merely  trie  use  of  fair 
argument  to  dissuade  men  from  becoming   blacklegs'.    In 
practice  the  force  of  the  argument  is  found  to  depend  very 
largely  on   the   numbers  and    demeanour   of  those  who 
employ  it. 

Pick-fault  :  see  PICK-  in  Comb. 

Pi'ckfork.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  3  pic-,  5 
pykk-,  pik-,  pyke-,  5-6  pyk-,  6  picke-,  6 
(9  dial.)  pike-,  pick-fork.  [Origin  of  the  first 
element  obscure  :  occurring  as  pic,  pik,  pyke,  it 
appears  to  be  identical  with  PICK  sbl,  PIKK  j*.1, 
as  if  '  a  fork  with  pikes  or  sharp  points';  but 
the  word,  with  its  variant  PITCHFORK,  seems 
to  have  been  at  length  associated  with  the  vb. 
PICK  2,  PITCH  1,  from  the  use  of  the  implement  in 
pitching  sheaves,  etc.]  =  PITCHFORK.  (The  sense 
in  the  quot.  from  Layamon  is  doubtful.) 

cues  LAY.  21597  WiS  heoM  pic-forcken,  Heo  ualden 
heom  to  grunde.  1410  in  Rogers  Agric.  ft  Prices  III.  546/2, 
3  pyk  forkes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  307/1  Pykkforke,  tnerga. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  95  The  men  of  the  village  cam 
out..  with  flaylis  and  pikforkes.  1485  Npttingham  Rec. 
1  1  1.  246  Paid  .  .  to  a  smyth  for  makyng  of  a  grete  pykefork  .  . 
bat  was  broken  with  >e  ice.  ii  d.  15*3  FITZHKRB.  Hush. 
I  25  If  the  grasse  be  very  thycke,  it  wolde  be  shaken  with 


PICKING. 

bandes,  or  with  a  short  pykforke.  i$6o  BULK  (Genev.) 
i  Sam.  xiii.  ai  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  fthares,  and  for 
the  mattockes, and  for  the  pickeforke*[i53sCovKRD.  forckes, 
'539  (Great)  dong  forckes)  &  for  the  axes.  1589  FLEMING 
Virg,  Georg.  11.  31  Clods  must  alwaies  broken  be  with  pick, 
forks  turnd  therein,  a  1600  Fhdden  /•".  ii.  (1664}  n  Some 
i  made  long  pikes  and  lances  light.  Some  Pike-forks  for  to 
I  joyn  and  thrust.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  A  cad.  K  iij,  One 
of  the  Horse-keepers.. did.  .belabour  him  with  a  Pikefork. 
i8»s  BROCKKTT  N.  C.  Clou.,  Pick-fork,  a  hay  fork.  1885 
WESTALL  Old  Factory  xxi.  (E.  D.  DO,  Chaps,  .as  I  wouldn't 
touch  with  a  pikefork. 

Pick-goose,  corrnpt  f.  PXAK-OOOSE  Obs.  Pick- 
harness  :  see  PICK-.  Pickhlll :  see  PIGUTI.E. 

t  Pickieman.  Se,  Obs.  Also  j  peckeaman. 
[f.  PICK  v.l  +  MAN.]  A  miller's  assistant,  whose 
duty  was  to  pick  the  millstone  :  cf.  PIKBMAN  2  i. 

IOC4  Court  B*.  Barony  Uric  (1803)  3  Sum  tennentis..  wald 
;    nocht  content  thame  selffis  with  the  serwice  of  the  Peckca* 
man.    1808  JAMIESON,  1'ickie-tnan,  the  name  formerly  given 
{    to  a  miller  s  servant,  from  his  work  of  keeping  the  mill  in 
I    order.     1815  Ibid.,  I'ikman,  Piktman,  Pikttman,  the  same 
as  Pickie.man,  and  pron.  as  three  syllables. 
Pickietar,  dial.  f.  PICTARHE,  the  common  tern. 
Piokill,  obs.  f.  PICKLE  sb.'*,  a  grain,  corn. 
Picking  (pi'kirj),  vbl.  si.1    Also  piking,  etc. : 
see  PICK  v.1    [f.  PICK  v .1  +  -ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  PICK  r.'.i  in  various  senses. 

a.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  273,  &  bou  has  for  bi 
pikyng,  mykille  ille  likyng.  c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  397/2 
Pykynge,  or  clensynge,  furgacio.  1531  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rtc.  Oxford  (1880)  100  Conspiryces. .,  and  pykyn  of 
quarells  day  by  day. 

ft.  1548  ELYOT  Lot.  Diet.,  Carmittatia .  .the  pickyng  or 
cardynge  of  woulL  IOTJ  WILKINS  Nat.  Re/if.  234  \V  about 
any  such  picking  and  causing  amongst  them,  as  may  bend 
the  laws  to  make  them  suitable  to  our  own  interests.  1693 
EVELYN  Dt  la  Quint.  Comfl.  Card.  II.  80  Picking  or 
culling  of  Fruits.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  i.  25  This 
opening  of  the  matted  cotton  is  first  partially  effected  by  the 
process  of  'picking  '.  .Women  and  children  partially  disen- 
tangle the  cotton.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Mart-els  Anint.  Life 
174  The  inspiriting  picking  of  the  banjo. 
b.  With  adverbs.  Also  attrib. 

1835  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  606  The  stopping 
and  picking-out  tools  are  made  of  polished  steel.  1800 
Pall  Mall  G.  4  Oct.  7/2  A  grapnel  was  lowered  over  the 
bows  by  means  of  a  long  rope,  the  end  of  which  was  taken 
under  the  dynamometer  to  the  picking-up  drum.  1904 
H.  BLACK  Pract.  Self  Culture  iv.  105  The  picking  up  of 
j  crumbs  of  knowledge  is  not  in  itself  education. 

2.  spec.    a.    Stealing,   theft;   in  later  use,  petty 
theft,  pilfering  ;  esp.  in  picking  and  stealing  :   see 

1   PICK  z/.l  9  b. 

a.   1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  66  That  almes  is  pykyng,  y 

fynde  it  in  thi  boke.     c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  in. 

(Cock  ft  Fox)  iv,  In  pyking  of  pultrie  baith  day  and  nycht. 

1535  COVF.RDALE  Bible  Ded.,  His  pestilent  pykynge  of  Peter 

I    pens  out  of  youre  realme. 

p.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catech.,  To  kepe  my 
handes  from  picking  and  stealing.  1753  Scots  Maq.  May 
260/2  He  had  been  in  a  continual  practice  of  picking  and 
stealing.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot/.  III.  437  Sheep., 
carried  a^ay,  if  above  the  number  seven.  .[M'Gregor]  styled 
lifting  ;  if  below  seven,  he  only  considered  it  as  a  picking. 

b.  Weaving.  Afinishing  process  of  cloth-making: 
see  quot.  1875.  C.  Metallurgy.  Rough  sorting  of 
ores.  d.  The  finishing  of  an  electrotype  plate  by 
removing  picks  or  defects,  e.  Masonry.  Dabbing  : 
see  DAB  v.1  i,  quot.  1876. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  812  The  mechanical  preparation  of 
ores,  including  picking,  stamping,  and  different  modes  of 
washing.   1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alech.  1698/1  Picking  Cloth... 
It  is  subjected  to  a  strong  light,  and  all  blemishes  removed 
i    from  its  surface  by  tweezers.   Spots  which  have  escaped  the 
i    action  of  the  dye  are  touched  with  dye  by  a  camel's-hair 
I    brush.    1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Piking.  See  Cobbing. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Picking.  .6.  Removing  picks,  .in  electro- 
type plates  with  the  tools  of  an  electrotype-finisher. 

8.  concr.  t  *•  A  mark  produced  by  pricking ; 
a  prick.  (Only  OE.) 

This  is  the  earliest  known  trace  of  a  verb  corresp.  \opike 
I    or  pick  in  OE. ;  see  etymology  of  PICK  p.1 

cm  Corpus  Class.  (Hessels)  S.  572  Stigmata,  picung. 

D.  That  which  is  or  may  be  picked,  or  picked 
j   np;  the  produce  of  picking,  the  amount  picked; 
!   a  scraping,  a  scrap ;  //.  gleanings  of  fruit,  remain- 
ing scraps  of  food,  or  portions  of  anything  worth 
'   picking  up  or  appropriating. 

i64*MiL70nAfo!.Smcct.xil\Vlis.  1851  III.  321  The  Vulturs 

had  then  but  small  pickings.     1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  fiat. 

I    (1834)  II.  531  Then  reason  began  to  open  ;  and  we  gathered 

by  little  pickings  the  ideas  of  good  and   mischievous,  of 

'    right  and  wrong.     1808  H.  HOLLAND  Ches/iire  62  These 

pickings  {from  salt  pans]  were  analysed. . .  He  found  480 

parts,  .to  contain  40  of  muriate  of  soda,  60  of  carbonate,  and 

380  of  sulphate  of  lime.     1847  C  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xi,  The 

scanty  pickings  I  had  now  and  then  been  able  to  glean  at 


for  stealing  apples,  but  they  were  only  a  few  peekings. 

0.  Chiefly//.  Perquisites  privately  picked  up,  or 
dishonestly  come  by  ;  pilferings. 

1765  FOOTE  Commissary  I.  Wks,  1709  II.  lo  Rich  as  an 
Indian  governor.  Heaven  knows  how  he  came  by  u.  .  . 
Pretty  pickings,  I  warrant,  abroad.  1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias 

le. 


v.  i. 

i8«6GF.o. 


,  ,  .  . 

The  pretty  pickings  to  be  made  out  of  thisjuggle. 
..  ELIOT  /•'.  /fV/Introd.,  But  heir  or  no  heir,  Lawyer 
jermyn  had  had  his  picking  out  of  the  estate.     1893  W.  V. 
COURTNEY  in  Aca.i,my  13  May  4'3/<  I'  must  be  confess* 
that  the  pickings  of  the  office  [of  I>aymaster-C  .eneral)  « 

.  Q, 


i    enormous. 


PICKING. 

4.  a.  (See  quot.)     b.  //.  '  Pounded  oyster  shells 
for  gravel  walks'  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858). 

c  1858  Arc/lit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.  n.  140/1  The  same  sort  of 
brick  if  burnt  a  little  harder,  is  called  a.  f  aver,  and  if  rather 
softer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  pale  colour,  a  picking. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  picking-season,  -table, 
-time,  etc. ;  picking-bed,  a  bed  in  a  quarry  that 
is  picked  away  ;  picking-ground,  ground  capable 
of  being  picked  ;  picking  salt :  see  quot. 

1883  Stonemason  Jan.,  Of  this  the  top  12  inches  is  used  as 
a  'picking-bed,  so  that  blocks  6J  feet  deep  can  always  be 
obtained  when  required.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
*  Mining  514  The  removal  in  blasting-ground  of  200 
'  ic  feet,  and  in  soft  'picking-ground  . .  of  800  cubic  feet. 


cubi 


de  after 


ss..  'Picking  salt..,  the  first  salt  made  aft 
'  picked  ',  that  is,  has  had  the  scale  tak 
' 


r  Glo 

a  pan  has  been  '  ,  , 

off  the  bottom.  1874  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.v.  Cotton,  From 
the  date  of  blooming  to  the  close  of  the  'picking  season, 
warm  dry  weather  is  essential.  1901  Scotsman  15  Oct.  4/8 
After  being  thoroughly  screened,  the  lump  coal  is  earned 
on  to  'picking  tables.  1682  DRYDEN  Abs.  %  Acliit.  n.  418 
He  was  too  warm  on  'Picking-work  to  dwell. 
Pi-eking,  vol.  sb.'A  [f.  PICK  v.2  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  PICK  v.2 

1.  Weaving.  The  driving  of  the  shuttle  to  and  fro 
in  a  loom;  esp.  attrib.  as  in  -^picking  peg  (obs.) 
=  PICKER  2;  picking  cord,  lever,   motion,   shaft, 
staff,  stick,  names  of  parts  employed  in  this  action  : 
cf.  PICKER^  b. 

1817  Edin.  Rev.  XLVI.  4  Mechanical  contrivance  techni- 
cally denominated  a  picking  peg.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
1285  He  lays  hold  of  the  picking-peg  in  his  right  hand,  and, 
with  a  smart  jerk  of  his  wrist,  drives  the  fly-shuttle  swiftly 
from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other.  .  .  The  plan  of  throwing 
the  shuttle  by  the  picking  peg  and  cord  is  a  great  improve. 
ment  upon  the  old  way  of  throwing  it  by  haad.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1698/1  In  one  form  of  hand-loom,  the 
picking-peg  is  drawn  by  a  cord.  In  the  power-loom  the 
driver  is  on  a  vibrating  staff.  Ibid.,  Picking-stick  {Weaving), 
the  picker-staff  for  driving  the  shuttle  of  a  power-loom. 
1878  BARLOW  Weaving  xxv.  269  {heading}.  Shuttles  and 
picking  motions.  Ibid.  271  This  plan  was  to  affix  inclined 
planes  to  the  peripheries  of  fly-wheels  —  one  at  each  end  of 
the  crank  shaft,  so  as  to  strike  against  a  stud  fixed  upon 
a  picking-shaft  connected  to  each  picking-stick.  1897  Westm. 
Gaz.  22  Jan.  7/2  For  shafts  he  has  used  a  lot  of  the  hickory 
picking  staffs  used  in  power  looms. 

2.  Spinning.   '  The  travelling  of  the  bobbin  up 
and  down  the  spindle  in  the  process  of  being  filled, 
so  that  it  may  be  equally  full  all  over'  (M'Laren). 

1884  W.  S.  B.  M'LAREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  152  The  spool 
..requires  a  triple  motion;  a  very  short  one  at  first  filling 
the  lower  end,  during  which  time  the  bobbin  only  moves  a 
little  way  up  and  down,  and  then  a  longer  'picking  '..up 
and  down,  with  the  constantly  lowering  motion  the  same  as 
for  the  tube. 

3.  The  action  of  pitching  or  throwing  sheaves, 
etc.    Also  allrib.,  as  picking-fork,  a  hay-fork, 
pitchfork  ;  picking-hole,  a  window  or  door  aloft 
in  a  barn  or  hayloft,  through  which  hay  or  sheaves 
are  pitched  ;  a  pitch-hole,  north,  dial. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Picking-hole.  1854  '  TOM  TREDDLE- 
HOYLE  Baimsla  Foak's  Ann.  25  Made  it  into  hay,  an 
thrawn  it  throo  t'  pickin-hoyle.  1873  CORDEAUX  Birds  of 
H  ninber  14  One  of  the  picking-holes  at  the  north  end  of 
the  barn. 

Picking  (pi-kin),///,  a.  Also  6  pykiug,  Sc. 
-and.  [f.  PICK  v.1  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  picks,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb;  spec. 
thievish. 

'535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2657  Sic  pykand  peggrall  theifis  ar 
hangit.  1550  LEVER  Serm.  (Arb.)j8  Pickinge  theft,  is  lesse 
than  murtheryng  robrye.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's 
Courtyer  iv.  (1577)  Tviij,  The  ouerwealthy  ..  waxe  stifle 
necked  and  recklesse,  the  poore,  desperate  and  pyking. 
1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Dixtarij,  picking  fellowes 
looking  into  chambers  or  parlours,  .onely  of  purpose  to 
steale.  1894  KIPLINO  Jungle  Bk.  52  Nothing  but  foolish 
words  and  little  picking  thievish  hands. 

•(•2.  Dainty;  fastidious;  trifling,  nice.  Obs.  Perh. 
rial.  sb.  used  attrib. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  3  If  thy  mill  stones  be  not 
worne  too  blunt,  for  want  of  pecking,  there  is  picking  meat 
for  thee.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  198  The  King  is 
wearie  Of  daintie,  and  such  picking  Gneuances.  1678 
BUNYAN  Pilgr.  Auth.  Apol.  (ed.  2)  227  Dost  thou  love 
picking  meat? 

Pickitivant,  corrupt  f.  PICKE-DEVAXT,  Obs. 

Fickle  (pi'k'l),  rf.i  Forms:  5  pekille,  pykyl, 
pikkyll,  pykulle,  6  (pegyll,  pigell),  pyoole, 
pikle,  pykle,  6-7  piekel(l,  6-  pickle,  [app. 
a.  MDu.  pekel(e,  peeckel  (a  1473  in  Teuthonista') 
or  MLG.  pekel,  LG.,  Du.  pekel,  E.Fris.  pekel, 
pakel,  mod.Ger.  piikel  brine,  pickle.  Ulterior  origin 
obscure. 

(Verdam  suggests  that  Tlu.pekel  wasaderiv.  of  verbal  root 
pik-,  pek-,  in  sense  '  that  which  pricks  or  is  piquant  '.)] 

1.  A  salt  or  acid  liquor  (usually  brine  or  vinegar, 
sometimes  with  spices)  in  which  flesh,  vegetables, 
etc.,  are  preserved.  (In  early  use,  also  applied  to 
certain  sauces  eaten  with  flesh  as  a  relish.) 

a  1440  Morte  A  t  th.  1027  Sevene  knave  childre,  Choppid 
in  a  chargour  of  chalke  whytt  sylver,  With  pekille  and 
powdyre  of  precious  spycez.  c  1440  Promp.  Para.  397/2 
Pykyl,  sawce,  picula.  c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  77  Pikkyll 
pour  le  Mallard,  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  189  To  make 
a  Pigell  to  kepe  freshe  Sturgen  in.  1530  PALSOR.  254/1 
Pyccle  sauce,  savlmure.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ittd. 
(Arb.)  29  Keping  it  in  a  certayne  pickle.  1600  SURFLET 
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Cotmtrie  filrme  ii.  Ii.  349  A  pickle.. made  of  two  parts  of 
vineger,  and  one  of  salt  brine.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.^  Cl.  n. 
v  66  Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  Wyer,  and  stew'd  in  brine, 
Smarting  in  lingring  pickle.  1728  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Housew. 
(ed.  2)  63  Make  a  Pickle  of  Vinegar,  Salt,  whole  Pepper, 
Cloves,  Mace,  and  boil  it,  and  pour  it  on  the  Mangoes.  1809 
KENDALL  Trav.  II.  xlvi.  132  The  strength  of  the  water 
being  now  such  as  to  constitute  it  a  brine  or  pickle. 

fig.  1649  Woodstock  Scuffle  xi.  in  Scott  Woodst.  App.  i, 
Nothing  else  is  history  But  pickle  of  antiquity.  1675  HOBBES 
Odyssey  (1677)  62  He  was  in  the  sea  o'r  head  and  ears :  At 
last  he  rais'd  his  head  above  the  pickle. 

b.  In  pickle  (fig?),  kept  in  preparation  for  use ; 
esp.  in  phr.  a  rod  in  pickle,  a  punishment  in 
reserve,  ready  to  be  inflicted  on  occasion  :  see  ROD. 

1589  Pappe  v>.  Hatchet  Ejb,  I  but  he  hath ..  arguments 
that  haue  been  these  twentie  yeres  in  pickle.  1625  B. 
SPENSER  Vox  Civitatis  26,  I  feare  God  hath  worse  rods 
in  pickell  for  you.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  This 
is  a  threatening  admonition  for  an  idle  or  truant  boy. 
'  There's  a  stick  i  pickle  for  thee  my  lad  '.  »88i  MRS.  LYNN 
LINTON  Rebel  of  Family  II.  vii,  It  was  only  after  the  last 
good  word  of  glad  tidings  had  been  said  that  the  rod  was 
taken  out  of  the  pickle.  1885  Daily  News  3  Nov.  5/2  He 
will  return  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  1,000,000  dollars 
now  in  pickle,  it  is  said,  in  the  English  funds. 

2.  Some  article  of  food   preserved  in  pickle; 
usually  (//.)  Vegetables  (as  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
onions,  cucumbers,  walnuts,  mangoes,  etc.)  pickled, 
and  eaten  as  a  relish. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  26  The  Keys  of  the  Ash 
are  a  good  Pickle  while  young  and  tender ;  and  when  near 
ripe.  1710  ADDISON  Tatter-No.  255  r  2  Conserves  [are]  of  a 
much  colder  Nature  than  your  common  Pickles.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  r  24  Received  a  present  of  pickles 
from  Miss  Pilcocks.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  64  Maflows.. 
occupied  one  of  the  first  ranks  among  pickles. 

3.  An  acid  solution,  or  other  chemical  prepara- 
tion, used  for  cleansing  metal  or  wood,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  38  Filtre  it  through 
paper;  keep  it  in  a  bottle  closely  corked,  and  call  it  the 
pickle.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  860  These  plates,  while  still 
warm,  are  rubbed  over  with  a  dilute  acid  or  pickle.  1879 
Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  299/2  A  dipper  had  . .  left  a 
quantity  of  work  all  night  in  the  'pickle'  or  cleansing 
solution. 

4.  fig.    A    condition   or   situation,   usually  dis- 
agreeable; a  sorry  plight  or  predicament.  (Usually 
with  defining  word.)     Now  colloq. 

[Cf.  Du.  in  de  pekel  zitten,  iemandin  de  pekel  laten  zitten.} 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Proa,  tg  Epigr.  (1867)  157  Freilties 
pickell.  1573  TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  125  Reape  barlie  with 
sickle,  that  lies  in  ill  pickle.  1585  FOXE  Sertit.  on  2  Cor. 
v.  21  In  this  pickle  lyeth  man  by  nature,  that  is,  all  wee  that 
be  Adams  children.  01620  J.  DYKE  Worthy  Commun. 
(1645)  382  Who  could  have.. embraced  a  person  in  so  filthy 
a  pickle  ?  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  77,  I  warrant, 
added  she,  he  was  in  a  sweet  pickle  1  1823  BYRON  Juan  vnl. 
xliii,  The  Turkish  batteries  thrash 'd  them  like  a  flail.  Or 
a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona 
291,  I  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  pickle  I  was  in. 
b.  gen.  Condition,  trim,  guise,  rare. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Accoutrement,  Dress,  Garb,  Pickle.  1846 
HAWTHORNE  Mosses  i.  ix.  190  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
he  keeps  himself  in  any  decent  pickle. 

6.  A  person  .usually  a  boy,  who  is  always  causing 
trouble:  cf.  PICKLED!  2  b;  a  troublesome  or  mis- 
chievous child ;  f  a  wild  young  fellow,  colloq. 

1788  Hist.  Schoolboy  -ji  He  told  Master  Blotch  he  was  a 
pickle,  and  dismissed  him  to  his  cricket.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  \.  xvii.  p  6  If  the  little  gentleman  is  a  pickle,  they  will 
lay  all  the  blame  on  your  bad  management.  1811  Lex. 
Balatron.,  Pickle,  an  arch  waggish  fellow.  1828  J.  W. 
CROKER  Diary  23  Apr.  in  C.  Papers  (188$)  I.  416  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  there,  and  his  son  Prince  George.  This 
little  pickle  is  about  nine.  18 
Stories  (1850)  55  Young  Sam 

•L  Drough  Pickle.     1885  [see  Pic 

f  b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  =  PICKLED  ///.  a.1  2  b. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  III.  278  His 
son,  a  pickle  young  dog. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pickle-barrel,  -boiler, 
-bottle,  -dealer,  -farm,  -jar,  -pot,  -room,  -shop ; 
piokle-eured  a.,  cured  or  preserved  in  pickle ; 
pickle-leaf,  an  ornamental  dish,  in  the  form  of  a 
leaf,  for  pickles,  etc. ;  pickleman,  one  who  makes 
or  sells  pickles ;  pickle-worm  U.  S.,  the  cater- 
pillar of  a  moth  {Phacellura  nitidalis),  which 
destroys  young  cucumbers,  etc. ;  pickle-yard,  the 
yard  in  which  meat  is  pickled  for  the  navy. 

i?57  W.  THOMPSON  R,  N.  Advoc.  14  A  Cooper  and  a 
'Pickle-Boiler  being  two  distinct  Employments.  1879  MRS. 
A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  21  A  wide-mouthed 
'pickle-bottle,  with  air-tight  cork.  1791-3  in  Spirit  Pub. 
Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  1 16  A  'Pickle-dealer  and  an  Italian  Fidler. 


PICKLE. 


Fickle    (pi'k'l), 
[Origin  unknown. 


Sc.    and    north,    dial. 


, 

little  pickle  is  about  nine.  1837  Miss  MITFORD  Country 
Stories  (1850)  55  Young  Sam  Tyler,  Jem's  eldest  hope,  a 
thorough  Pickle.  1885  [see  PICKLESOME]. 


bladder.  1859  SMILES  Self-Help  ii.  (1860)  41  Melon  table- 
plates,  green  'pickle-leaves,  and  such  like  articles.  1731 
Loud.  Even.  Post  9  Nov.,  John  Potts,  "Pickleman  in 
Gracious  Street.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr. 
(1778)  43  Put  them  into  'pickle  pots;  when  the  liquor  is 
cold  pour  it  upon  the  oysters.  1809  KENDALL  Tra-u.  II. 
xlvi.  132  From  the  water-rooms,  it  is  drawn  into  a  second 
range  of  vats  or  rooms,  called  *pickle-rooms.  1773  GOLD- 
SMITH 13  Apr.  in  Boswell  Johnson,  The  very  next  shop  to 
Northumberland-house  is  a  'pickle-shop.  1757  W.  THOMP- 
SON R.N.Advoc.v2,l .  .was.,  made  inspecting  Cooper  of  the 
'Pickle-yard. 


1.  A  single  grain  or  com  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats, 
e.  g.  a  barley-pickle,  a  barley-corn,     b.  Formerly, 
also,  a  single  grain  or  particle  (of  sand,  dust,  etc.). 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catcch.  (1884)  204  As  breid  is  maid 
of  mony  pickillis  of  corne.  17..  Song,  0  gin  tny  Love  ii, 
O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat,  Awa'  wi'  that  pickle 
o'  wheat  I  wad  flee.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I. 
557  The  ears  are  found  to  have  alternately  a  plump  well- 
filled  pickle  and  an  empty  husk.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleve- 
land Gloss.,  Pickle,  a  single  grain  or  kernel;  of  corn,  rice, 
or  the  like. 

b.  1632  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  xxii.  87  Ye  shall  run 
out  your  glass  even  to  the  last  pickle  of  sand.  1656  JEANES 
Mixt.Schol.  Div.  150  Rotten,  and  dissolved  into  innumer- 
able pickles  of  dust, 

2.  A  small  quantity  or  amount  (of  fluid,  powder, 
or  anything  quantitative) ;  a  little.     (Followed  by 
sb.  without  of.) 

a  1724  in  Ramsay's  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  9  Sick's  I  ha'e 

F's  get  a  pickle.  1724  RAMSAY  /  have  a  Green  Purse  i, 
have  a  green  purse,  and  a  wee  pickle  gowd.  a  1810 
TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  16  I've  spun  a  pickle  yarn.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xl,  I  wad  get  my  pickle  meal  and  my 
soup  milk.  1822  GALT  Provost  xxxviii.  (1868)  no  A  pickle 
tea  and  sugar.  1803  STEVENSON  Catriona  75  Ye 'II  have., 
to  think  a  wee  pickle  less  of  your  dainty  self. 

Fickle  (pi'k'l),  o.1  [f.  PICKLE  sb.*  Cf.  MDu. 
(a  1479),  Du.,  MLG.ptkelen,  Ger.  pokeln.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  or  steep  in  pickle  ;  to  pre- 
serve in  pickle.  (Sometimes,  To  preserve  with 
salt,  to  salt,  as  butter.) 

1552  [see  PICKLED'  i).  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  122/1  To 
Pickle  flesh,  condire,  salire.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  no 
They  vse  to  pickle  them  with  vineger  and  salt.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ft  Min.  220  Salmon.  . .  If  pickled  it's 
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receipt  to  pickle  cabbage."    1893  KATE  SANBORN  Truthf. 

Worn.  S.  California  28  The  processes  of  pickling  olives. 

b.  To  fill  (a  vessel)  with  pickle  or  brine  for 
preserving  meat. 

'757  WOOD  in  W.  Thompson  R.  If.  Advoc.  12  The  Casks 
to  be  always  drove  and  pickled  in  Time. 

2.  Naut.  To  rub  salt,  or  salt  and  vinegar,  on  the 
back  after  whipping  or  flogging:  formerly  practised 
as  a  punishment. 

1706  Ing.  Naval  Miscarriages  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Park)  I. 
574  The  whipping  and  pickling  of  seamen  (a  barbarous 
practice  which  nas  been  much  used  of  late)  has  likewise  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  manning  of  our  fleet.  1725  DE  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  90  Pickling,  that  is  to  say,  throwing 


men  flogged  was  very  great;.. and  that  the  backs  of  the 
sufferers  were  habitually  pickled. 

3.  To  steep  in  or  treat  with  some  acid,  or  other 
chemical  preparation,  for  cleansing  or  other  pur- 
pose, in  various  manufactures,  etc. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  503  Seed-wheat  should_be 


which  is  simply  eating  away  the  softer  metals  from  •round 
the  steel  or  harder  material.  1868  JOYNSON  Metals  103 
The  sheets  to  be  galvanised  are  pickled,  scoured,  and 
cleaned.  1887  GUMMING  Electricity  213  The  objects  are 
'  first  '  pickled  in  a  bath  of  mixed  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  1889  Standard  22  Oct  a  The  ordinary  dressings 
with  which  seed-corn  is  'pickled ',  to  prevent  bunt  or  smu  . 
b.  'To  prepare,  as  an  imitation,  and  sell  as 
genuine  ;  said  of  copies  or  imitations  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters.  Art  Jour.'  (Webster  1864). 

4.  transf.  andyff.  in  various  applications. 

<r  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  18  For  this  our  eyes 
are  pickled  up  with  teares,  That  are  most  brinie.  1651 
CLEVELAND  Elegy  on  Abp.  Canterbury  36  Not  to  repenl, 
but  pickle  up  their  Sin.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  47 
A  theory,  pickled  in  the  preserving  juices  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
1904  Daily  Chron.  i  Sept.  8/2,  I  think  you  are  pickling  a 
rod  for  your  own  back. 

Fi'Ckle,  v.2  Obs.  or  dial.  [dim.  or  freq.  of 
PICK  w.l] 

1 1.  (?)  To  pick  clean,  cleanse  by  minute  picking. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  397/1  Pykelynge,  purgulacio.  1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  vi.  286  The  Wren..  Into  his  (the 
crocodile's]  mouth  he  skips,  his  teeth  he  pickles  Cleanseth 
his  palate. 

2.  trans,  and  intr.  To  pick  in  a  small  way,  or 
a  little  at  a  time  ;  to  peck,  nibble;  to  eat  sparingly 
or  delicately.  Also_/%-.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  dial. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mtieis  xii.  Prol.  158  Phebus  red  fowle.. 

'ykland  his  meyt  in  alleis  quhar  he  went.     1570  LEVINS 

1anip.  122/2  To  Pickle,  eat  nicely,  edtre  minutim.    1583 
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GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  i.  6  Whensoeuer  we  haue.. but 
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1793  T.  SCOTT  Poems  325  (Jam.)  Robin  Routh  and  Marion 
Mickle,  Wha  baith  contentitlie  did  pickle  Out  o'  ae  pocke. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  A  wee],  lass,,  .then  thou  must 
pickle  in  thine  ain  poke-nook,  and  buckle  thy  girdle  thine 
ain  gate.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Pickle, ..to  eat  or 
pick  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  as  sickly  cattle  are  said 
only  to  pickle  a  bit  out  of  the  hand  at  once. 


PICKLED. 

b.  To  deal  with  in  a  minute  way,  to  PIDDLE 
fobs.')  ;  see  also  quot.  a  1825. 
S«  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Ark)  158  To  busie  my  selfe  in 

fickiing  about  these  small  poiutes  of  Crammer,     a  1815 
'ORBY  Yoc.  E.  Anglia,  Pickle,  v.  to  glean  a  field  a  second 
time,  when,  of  course,  very  little  can  be  found. 
Piokle,  obs.  var.  PIGHTLE;  local  var.  of  PIKE',. 
Pickled  (pi'k'ld),  ///.  a.i     (f.  PICKLE  z-.i] 

1.  Preserved  in  pickle  ;  steeped  in  some  chemical 
preparation:  see  PICKLE  v.1  i,  3. 

1551  HULOET,  Pykled  or  bryned,  muriaticus.  i6jo 
MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  i.  ii,  My  wife . .  longs  For  nothing 
but  pickled  cucumbers.  1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc. 
o  Pickled,  unpickled,  and  undrained  Casks  rolled  away 
logether.  1876  SCHULTZ  Leather  Mann/.  19  Pickled  hides 
should  be  kept  separate  from  Salted.  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
20  Jan.  7/2  The  vessel  was  loaded  with  pickled  sleepers. 
b.  Pickled  herring:  see  PICKLE-HEHRINO. 

2.  fig. :  see  PICKLE  v\  4. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pnrfle  /si.  vi.  Ixiii,  Wilh  lips  confession 
and  with  pickled  cries.     1635  QUARLES  Eintl.  iv.  xii,  My 

?ickled  eyes  did  vent. Full  streames  of  briny  teares.     1810 
,AMB  EliaSer.  i.  Christ's  Host.,  In  lieu  of  our  half-pickled 
Sundays.     1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xxv,  The  poor 
pickled  electors  were  driven  hack  to  their  inn  in  dudgeon. 

t  b.  Of  a  person :   Thoroughly  '  imbued '  with 
mischief;  mischievous,  roguish.   Obs. 

1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  343  Most 
impudent  and  pickel'd  youths.  1706  FARQUHAR  Recruiting 
Officer  v.  vii,  His  poor  boy  Jack  was. .a  pickled  dog,, I 
shall  never  forget  him.  1804  COLLINS  Sotf-scrap,  Epit. 
on  Foote  3  Here  a  pickled  rogue  lies,  whom  we  could  not 
preserve,  Though  his  pickle  was  true  Attic  Salt. 
tPi'Ckled,  ///.  a.a  Obs.  Also  s  pykeled. 
arly  variant  of  PECKLED.]  Variegated,  speckled. 


[?  Early 
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hen  show,    c  t6ao  W7  LAUSON  m  Arb.  Garner  I.  194  Wings 
of  a  feather  of  a  mallard,  teal,  or  pickled  hen's  wing. 

Pi'ckle-h,e:rring.  Now  rare.  [Found  first 
as  pickled  herring,  f7  PICK  LED///,  a. ;  somewhat 
later  pickle-herring,  after  MD.  or  early  mod.Du. 
peeckel-harinck  (1567  Junius  Nomendator),  MLG. 
pekel-herink  (Lubben-Walther),  both  in  sense  I, 
mod.Du.  pekel-haring,  mod.G.  pickelhiiring.'] 

fl.  lit.  A  pickled  herring.  Obs. 
a.  c  1570  Pride  fy  LowL  (1841)  75  For  feare  of  meeting  with 
a  pickled  hearing  And  mountaynes  madeof  matters  frivolous. 
1598  MERES  PaUad.  Tamia  II.  286  b,  Robert  Greene  died 
of  a  surfet  taken  at  Pickeld  Herrings,  &  Rhenish  wine. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1790)  I.  260 
1  hose  which  are  caught  far  to  the  North,  known,  in  Holland, 
by  the  name  of  pickled  herrings. 

0.  1573-80  BARET.4  Iv.  H  405  A  pickle  Herring,  kalec  con- 
dilaiica.  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  vi.  77 
Taken  with  a  Pickle-herring  or  two,  As  Flemmings  at  Saint 
Katherines  vse  to  do.  1607  DEKKER  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842) 
76  Hee  had . .  shortened  his  dayes  by  keeping  company  with 
pickle  herrings. 

2.  A  clown,  a  buffoon,  a  merry-andrew. 

This  application  of  the  term  originated  in  German.  It 
appears  in  1620  in  Engelische  Comedien  vnd  Tragedien  . . 
sampt  dcm  Picitelhenng,  where  it  is  the  name  of  a  humorous 
character  in  one  of  the  plays,  and  of  the  chief  actor  in  a 
series  of '  Pickelharings-spiele '  and  '  Sinp;spiele '  (=±]tGs6. 4). 
One  of  the  latter  is  a  version  of  R.  Cox  s  Singing  Simp/sin, 
and  a  Dutch  version  of  this,  from  the  German,  as  Singende 
Uucht  van  Pekelharingh  in  de  Kist,  1648,  is  the  first  known 
evidence  of  the  use  in  Dutch,  to  which  Addison  attributed 
it  in  1711 — the  first  mention  in  English.  (Grimm's  Dictionary 
is  in  error  in  ascribing  to  it  an  English  origin.) 

a.  1711  ADDISON  .?/>«*.  No.  47  F6  A  Set  of  merry  Drolls .. 
whom  every  Nation  calls  by  the  Name  of  that  Dish  of  Meat 
which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled 
Herrings ;  in  France,  Jean  Pottages  i  in  Italy,  Maccaronies  ; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings.  I7«6  ARBUTHNOT 
Diss.  Dumpling  (cd.  5)  8  Content  your  selves  with  being 
Zanies,  Pickled-Herrings,  Punchionellos. 

(3. 1716-10  Lett.fr.  Mist's  frnl.  (1722)  I.Sl  Pickle.Herrinjr 
was  then  in  the  Heighth  of  his  Archness,  Activity,  and 
Grimaces.  ITJJO  Bystander  134  Making  a  Merry-Andrew 
of  himself,  in  imitation  of  the  other  Pickle-herring.  1849 
Jr.  Meitthold's  Sidonia  the  Sorceress  II.  232  People  think 
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PICKLE  s/>.1  +  -SOME.]     Of  the  character  of  a  I 
'  pickle '  (PICKLE  rf.l  5) ;  inclined  to  mischief. 

1885  Century  Mag.  XXX.  380/2  Violet  Carmine  was  a 
pickle.  . .  A  residence  of  five  months  in  . .  New  York  had 
not  by  any  means  tended  to  make  her  less  picklesome. 

Pickle t,  obs.  variant  of  PIKELET  I. 

Pi-ckling,  pi'cklin,  sb.  dial.  Also  6  pyglyng. 
[Origin  doubtful.]  See  quots.  1835,  1868. 

1545  Kales  of  Customs  c  j  b,  Pyglyng  the  C.  elles  contey. 
xii  score  elles  xxi.  1583,  Ibid.  Dvii,  Pickling  the  c,  con- 
tayning  xii,  xx.  elles  iii7.  a  18*5  ?ORBY  Voc.  E,  Anflia, 
PickliH,  a  sort  of  very  coarse  linen,  of  which  seedsmen  make 
their  hags,  dairy  maids  their  aprons,  etc.  1868  ATKINSON 
Cleveland  Gloss.,  Pickling,  a  kind  of  fine  canvas,  used  for 
covering  meat-safes,  and  other  like  objects. 

Pickling  (pi'klirj),  vbl.  sbl  [f.  PICKLE  r.i] 
The  action  of  PICKLE  v.1,  in  various  senses. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  ix,  The  Dutch  way 
of  Pickling  of  Herrings.  1734  BERKELEY  Let.  to  T.  Prior 
30  Apr.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  227  A  good  cook,  and  understands 
pickling  and  preserving.  1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day 
Bk,  220/1  Cabbages  for  Pickling  are  now  coming  to  heart. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  11'ardM.,  Pickling,  a  mode  of  salting 
naval  timber  . .  to  insure  its  durability.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  Pickling,  cleaning  sheet-iron  or  wire  by 
immersion  in  acid. 

b.  attrib.  Used  for  pickling;  of  vegetables, 
grown  for  pickling,  intended  to  be  pickled. 

i8ia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Huso.  Scat.  I.  326  Wheat  must 
have  as  much  lime  put  upon  it,  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  pickling  tub,  as  will  dry  it  quickly.  1831  Lincoln 
Herald  23  Dec.  3/6  Half  a  dozen  pickling-iars.  1855 
DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  37  To  obtain  small  pickling  onions. 

Pickling,  vbl.  sb*  Obs. :  see  PICKLE  v*  i. 

Picklock  (pi'kiVk),  flM  and  a.l  [f.  PICK  ».l 
+  LOCK  sb.t :  see  PICK-.] 

A.  s/>.  1.  A  person  who  picks  a  lock;  spec. 
a  thief  who  opens  a  door  by  picking  the  lock. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  76  b,  I  haue  one . .  to  whom  there  is 
no  cofer  lockt,  nor  dore  shut . .,  meanyng  that  he  was  a  pick- 
lock, and  a  false  verlet.  1651  CHARLETON  Ephes.  t,  Cimm. 
Matrons  11.  (1668)  9  Locking  the  door  behind  him,  with  as 
little  noise  as  a  Pick-lock.  1889  Daily  News  3  Dec.  7/2 
She  called  him  a  '  picklock  '  and  a  '  Paul  Pry  '. 

fig.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fairm.  v,  Talke  with  some  crafty 
fellow,  some  picklocke  o'  the  Law  !  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then. 
Brit.  II.  37  Sir  Thomas  Bolen.  .was  called  the  Pick-lock  of 
Princes. 

2.  An  instrument  for  picking  locks. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Ganziia,  a  false  keye.  a  picke- 
V    1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  in.  ii.  18  We  take  him  to 


mounteth  wilh  a  pickle-herring  spring,  Without  th 'assistance 
of  a  rope.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  \.  ix,  Their  high  State 
Tragedy,  .becomes  a  Pickleherring- Farce  to  weep  at,  which 
is  the  worst  kind  of  Farce. 

Fickler »  (pi-kbi).  1  Obs.  [f.  PICKLE  v.n-  + 
-EU'.]  a.  One  who  picks  a  little  at  a  time,  or 
who  eats  sparingly,  b.  See  quot.  1 7 1 8. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  vi.  (1887)  46  The  diet . .  must  be 
small,  as  nature  is  a  ptckler,  and  requires  but  small  pittaunce. 
1718  Entertainer  No.  14.  go  A  pernicious  Sect  of  Animals 
called  Picklers;  who  take  upon  themselves  ..  to  ridicule 
every  Thing  that  does  not  square  with  their  own  Humours. 

Prckler  2.    [f.  PICKLE  z>.i  +  -EB  1.] 

1.  A  vegetable  (cucumber,  onion,  etc.)  grown  for 
pickling. 

17*3  MILLS  Pract.  Huso.  IV.  166  The  latter  crop  of 
cucumbers,  commonly  called  picklers.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Litr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  174  In  Essex. .onions  are 
grown  largely  in  field  culture. . .  Picklers  are  grown  upon 
poor,  light  ground,  to  keep  them  small. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  pickles  (lit.  andy?^.). 
1865  SIR   P.   WALLIS  in   Brighton  Life  (1892)  265  The 

Droitwich  saline  baths.. powerful  picklers  indeed  they  are. 
'881  Daily  A'cTUi  29  May  8/3  To  Picklers,  Laundrymen, 
and  Others.— Convenient  Premises  to  Let. 

PickleBome    ^pi-k'ls»m),   a.    noncc-wd.      [f. 


in  my  pocket  i««8  w.  SEW  ELL  uxj.  t-rtzc  OM,  03  «  »">; 
Laconian  lock,  with  three  stout  wards,  Which  no  picklock 
or  nail  can  reach  to  open.  1870  CtUUill  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
244/1  The.  .most  ingenious  picklock  ever  seen. 
ft-  «SB«  J-  BELI.  Haddon's  Ansiv.  Osor.  393  b,  By  which 
picklockes  they  locke  fast  the  gales  of  hell,  and  open  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  whom  they  list,  170*  Ettg.  Theophrast. 
72  Money  is  the  very  pick-lock  that  opens  the  way  into  all 
Cabinets  and  Councils. 

B.  adj.  Used  for  picking  a  lock ;   esp.  in  pick- 
lock key  =  A.  2.     Alsoyff. 

1607  ROWLANDS  Guy  Warm.  75  Hell's  picklock  powder 
was  unknown  to  men.  1670  Land.  Gas.  No.  446/4  A  bunch 
of  picklock  keys.  1693  C.  DRYDEN  in  Dryden  s  Juvenal 
vii.  (1697)  174  The  well-lung'd  Civilian  ..opens  first  the 
Cause,  Then  with  a  Pick-lock  Tongue  perverts  the  Laws. 
1850  CHUBB  Locks  <•  Keys  33  He  thought  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  pick  them. .by  any  picklock  keys. 

Picklock,  st.2  and  a.2  Wool  Manuj.  [f.  PICK 
a.  or  n.i  7  +  LOCK  s6.1]  Name  for  the  highest 
quality  of  English  wool. 

1794  FOOT  Agric.  61  (E.D.D.)  The  dearest  class  of  wool, 

called  '  picklock  ',  is  estimated  at  thirty-two  pence  a  pound. 

1841  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  114,  I  have  ..  divided 

them  [wools]  into  six  classes,  . .  ist  class— the  pick-lock  and 

prime.    2nd  class— the  choice  and  super.  .  5th  class— livery 

I    and  short  coarse.    6th  class— pick-lock,  grey.  &c-  &c.     1884 

i    W.  S.    B.  M'LAREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  17  In  the  woollen 


. 
super,  from  the  shoulders  [etc-l. 

Pickman.     [In  sense  i,  f.  PICK  sbl  +  MAN.] 

1.  A  labourer  who  works  with  a  pick  ;    e.  g. 
a  miner  or  collier  who  uses  a  pick,  a  hewer. 

i8<6  Hotaeh.  Words  XIII.  544  Miners  from  Cornwall,.  . 
Muckshifters,  Pickmen  [etc.].  1878  URE  Diet.  Arts  IV.  631 
(Otokeritel,  Five  or  more  gangs  work  at  a  time,  each  con- 
sisting of  four  or  five  men,  one  pickman  cutting  the  ground, 
one  for  drawing  sturTto  the  shaft  bottom,  two  at  the  windlass. 

2.  A  raker  who  rakes  the  hay  into  rows.  dial. 


, 
in,  or  row  or  roo,  and  the  other  to  close. 

3.   =  PICKMAW.  dial. 

1899  PREVOST  Cumberland  Gloss.,  Pickman,  the  tern. 

Pickman,  obs.  form  of  PIKEMAN  1. 

Fickmaw.    Sc.   and    north,   dial.     Also  9 
Korthumb.  picki-maw.     [Second  element  MAWS, 
i   gull  ;  first  uncertain  (some  conjecture  pick,  PITCH).] 
A  common  name  in  Scotland  of  the  Black-headed 
Gull,  Larus  ridibundus  :  see  GCLL  sir.* 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmulat  183  Parfytlye  thir  Pikmawis  as 
for  priouris,  With  lhar  parly  habilis  prtsenl  lhatn  thar. 
1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (1808)  224  The  lav  rock,  the  peaswcep, 
an1  skirlin  pickmaw.  1818  Scon  /•>.  /-..""«.  xxy,  I  he 
very  pick-maws  and  solan-geese  out-by  yonder  at  the  bass 


PICKPURSE. 

hae  ten  times  their  sen>e  '.  1894  NorthvmkU.  Clou.  529 
Peewit  Gull  ..also  called  tea  <r<w,aud  pick-i'-ma  [on  p.  533 
erron.  picirtta], 

Fi'Ck-me-np.  colloq.  [A  phrase  used  as  sb.  : 
see  PICK  v.1  JO,  and  PlCK%]  orig.  A  stimulating 
drink  serving  to  restore  vigour  after  exhaustion; 
extended  to  beverages,  medicinal  preparations,  etc., 
supposed  to  have  restorative  and  tonic  qualities. 

1867  LATHAM  Black  H  White  So  Who  could  induce  the 


e-ups  ,  .  .  was     one  a        e  vrs  . 

\  all  Mall  G.  4Apr.  4/1  The  land  of  cocktails  and  pick- 
me-ups.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Feb.  5/2,  Incautious  use  of  a 
pick-me-up  in  which  strychnine  was  an  ingredient. 

b.  trans/,  and  Jig.  Anything  serving  to  restore 


was  an    /\mern;ui      UK.K-IIIC-UU  .      iuw/    j  f<"    CTMP 

178  Dr.  Doseman's  lively  wrath  proved  a  pick-me-up  to  his. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  102  The  pick-me-up  we  saw 
administered  was  a  small  dose  of  spiegelelsen  from  a  furnace 
close  by.  1891  M.  O'RELL  Frenchin.  in  Amer.  43  This 
man  is  in  constant  need  of  moral  support  and  pick-me-up. 

[Pickmire,  an  erroneous  book-name  for  ihe 
PICKMAW  :  prob.  a  copyist's  or  printer's  error. 

Appears  in  Bewick's  Brit.  Birds,  1808,  vol.  II  (not  by 
Bewick)  226,  whence  in  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet.  1812,  Swain- 
son  Prov,  Names  Brit.  Birds  (E.  D.  S.),  who  erroneously 
locates  it  in  Roxburghshire  (where  pick-maw  is  the  name).] 

Picknick,  -er,  -ing :  see  PICNIC,  etc. 

Pickoss,  -oys,  obs.  forms  of  PICKAX. 

Pickpaok:  see  PICK-A-BACK;  Pickpenny, 
Obs.  :  see  PICK-. 

Pickpocket  (pi'kppket),  sb.  [f.  PICK  i/.i  9  + 
POCKET  :  see  PICK-.] 

1.  One  who  steals  from  or  'picks'  pockets;  a 
thief  who  follows  the  practice  of  stealing  things 
from  the  pockets  of  others. 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  Pref.  (1592)  2  The  picke- 
pockets  and  cut-purses,  are  nothing  so  dangerous  to  meete, 
as  these  coosning  Cunny-catchers.     i«68  ROLLE  Abridgia., 
Action  stir  Case  xx.  73  Si  home  dit  de  A.     He  was  a  Pick- 
pocket, and  he  picked  my  pocket,  and  took  iis.  of  money 
out  of  my  pocket.    Nul  Action  gist.    1711  STEELE  Sped. 
I    No.  78  F  4  1 1  was  only  a  Pickpocket,  who  during  his  Kissing 
i    her  stole  away  all  his  Money.    1858  LYTTON  What  will  lie 
do  I.  iv,  He  did  not  wish  to.. turn  shoebjack  or  pickpocket. 
transf.  and  fig .    1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  272  The  pickthanke  of  vanity,  the  pickpocket 
of  foolery,  the  pickpurse  of  all  the  paltencs,  and  knaueries 
in  Print.    1813  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Old  Margate  Hoy,  The 
nibbling  pick-pockets  of  your  patience. 

atlrib.    a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  XI.  29,  I  do  not  mean 
the  auricular  pick-pocket  confession  of  the  Papists.     1764 
,    GRAY  Candidate  6  Such  a  sheep-biting  look,  such  a  pick- 
pocket air!    t8»»  SYD.   SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  II.   12/2  His 
mission  to  the  fifth  or  pickpocket  quarter  of  the  globe. 

2.  dial.  Given  as  a  name  to  various  weeds  which 
impoverish  the  land,  as  Shepherd's  Purse,  Corn 
Spurrey,  etc. :  cf.  next  i  and  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Pickpockets,  Shepherd's  purse. 

Hence  Pi-ckpo'cket  v .,  usually  as  vbl.  sb. ;  Pfcck- 
po-cketing,  stealing  from  pockets ;  Pick-po  cket- 
ism,  the  practice  of  picking  pockets  j  also  transf. ; 
Piokpo-cketry  =  prec.  :  in  qnot.  '  plagiarism'. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  5  They  will  dexirously 
*pick  pocket.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xlill,  A  •pick- 
pocketing  case,  your  worship.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Sept. 
4/1  Pickpockeling  is  merely  another  form  of  gambling. 
1830  Examiner  612/1  The  *pick-pocketism  above  alluded  to 
cannot  be  defended.  1803  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  238  The 
crime  of  pedantry,  stupidity,  jackassness,  and  "pickpocketry. 

tPickpnrse.  Obs.    [See  PICK-.] 

1.  One  who  steals  purses  or  from  purses ;  a  pick- 

cisK  CHAUCER  Knt.'t  T.  1140  Ther  saugh  I  first.  ..The 
pykepurs  \v.  r.  pykpurs].  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pi  C.  vii.  370 
A  dosen  harlotes  Of  portours  and  of  pykeporses.  154* 
UDAU.  Erasm.  Apoph.  121  b,  The  pikepurses  and  stea  ers 
of  apparell.  IS43  >"  Lef<-  *  Papers  Hen.  I'll!,  XVIII. 
i  n.  116  All  pickpurses'  ears  are  not  set  on  the  pillory  as  yet. 
lois  T.  ADAMS  White  Devill  47  The  pick-purse  . .  dolh  not 
so  much  hurt  as  this  general  robber.  1717  SWIFT  Dreams 
Wks.  1755  III.  ii.  »34  His  fellow  pick-purse ..  Fancies  his 
fingers  in  the  cully's  fob. 
D.  transf.  xadfig. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Astr.  *  Stella  Ixxiv,  I  am  no  pick-purse  of 
anothers  wit.  arid  W.  PERKINS  Cases  Consc.  (1619)332 
Inordinate  and  affected  care  is  commonly  a  great  pickpurse. 
1611  COTGR,  s.  v.  Argent,  Good  cheape  commodities  are 
notable  picke-purses. 
o.  attrib. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  114  Pynit  pykpuirs  pelour.  c  1550 
Due-Play  B  v,  Hyghe  law  (signifielh]  robbery,  Flggmge 
lawe,  picke  purse  crefte.  l6l»  Pasouifs  Night  faf  (1877 
8  To  see  a  pilfring  and  a  pick-purse  knaue,..Diue  to  the 
bottome  of  a  true  mans  purse. 

d.    Purgatory  pickpurse,  pickpurse  purgatory 
a  dyslogistic   term   of   i6th  c.   controversy,   used 
orig.  app.  by  Latimer,  in  reference  to  the  use  made 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  to  obtain  payments  for 
mrtsses  for  departed  souls,  etc. 

,537  tr.  Latimer's  Serm.  oef.Convec.  D  ij,  They  that  begotlc 
anoV  brought  forth,  that  one  old  ancient  punpitonc  pvck< 
£oursT  ciae  BALE  A".  Jokan  (Camden)  63  Jour  pardons 
your  bulles,  your  purgatory  pvckepur>e.  ••£&»•  ^ 
Christ  8.  b  That  most  gaynefut  fornace  of  the  pope-i 
lepurce  Purgatorie.  a,S9-  H.  SMITH  Arrow  fgst.  Ath. 


PICK-QUARREL. 

(1622)  60  It  may  be  well  and  justly  called  Purgatorie  Pick- 
purse;.,  wealth  and  great  riches  of  the  clergy,  was  the  only 
mark  they  aimed  at.  1712  M.  HENRY  Popery  Wks.  1853  II. 
346/2  *  Purgatory  pick-purse  ',  so  it  has  been  called. 

2.  A  name  of  Shepherd's  Purse,  Capsella  Bursa- 
pastorisj  from  its  impoverishing  the  land.  Also 
of  Corn  Spurrey,  Spergufa  arvensis.  Cf.  prec.  2. 

1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  n.  xxiii.  §  2.  215  Shepheardes  purse 
is  called,  .in  the  North  part..  Pickepurse,  and  Caseweede. 
1617  MINSHEU  Dttctor^  Pickepurse  an  hearbe  so  called.  .. 
Shepheards  purse  or  Shepheards  Pouch.  1787  W.  MAR- 
SHALL E.  Norfolk  Gloss.,  Pickpnr&c^  or  Sand-weed,  spergula. 
arvcnsis,  common  spurrey. 

tPi'ck-qua:rrel.  Obs.    [See  PICK-.] 

1.  One  given  to  picking  quarrels  ;  a  quarrelsome 
person. 

1530  TINDALE  Pract.  Prelates  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  264 
He  hath  been  all  his  life  a  pick-quarrel.  153*  Ibid.  27 
Cursed  be  the  peace-breakers,  pick-quarrels,  whisperers, 
backbiters.  1588  E.  AGGAS  tr.  Pres.  Estate  France  56  All 
the  pickquanels,  all  the  porters  of  Paris,  .are  at  thy  becke. 

2.  An  occasion  of  quarrel ;  a  cause  of  dispute. 
1611   SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  54  If  all  these 

pretences  and  demands  were  cancelled,  and  Callis  forgotten, 
which  hath  beene  the  continuall  picke-quarrell  betwixt  these 
two  Realmes. 

Piekquet.Piekrel,  Piekroon,  obs.  ff.  PIQUET, 
PICKEREL,  PICAROON. 

Picksonie  (pi'kswm),  a.  [f.  PICK  z/.i  +  -SOME.] 
Choice,  fastidious,  dainty ;  particular. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v\.  (1880)  igoTrouts  are  picksome 
and  hard  to  please.  1888  BESANT  Fifty  Yrs.  ago  viii.  136 
We  were  not  quite  so  picksome  in  the  matter  of  company 
as  we  are  now.  1899  igth  Cent.  608  The  Committee  should 
be  very  picksome  and  particular.  [Halli well's  sense '  Hungry, 
peckish  '  was  app.  a  mistake.] 

Hence  Fi'cksomeness,  daintiness. 

1881  BESANT  £  RICE  Captain's  R oom  i,  Cucumber  readily 
adapts  itself  to  all  palates  save  those  set  on  edge  with  pick- 
someness. 

Pickstaff,  obs.  form  of  PIKESTAFF. 

Pickthank  (pi-kbasrjk),  sb.  and  a.  arch,  and 
dial.  [f.  the  phrase  to  pick  a  thank  or  thanks  \  see 
PICK  v.l  S  b,  and  PICK-.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  '  picks  a  thank ',  i.  e.  carries 
favour  with   another,  esp.  by  informing  against 
some   one  else;    a   flatterer,  sycophant;    a   tale- 
bearer, tell-tale. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxii.  43  To  be  a  pykthank  I  wald  I 
preif.  1551  Cray's  N.-Y.  Gift  to  Somerset  86  in  Furniv. 
Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  423  Refuse  those  pikethanckes  that 
Imagyn  lyes!  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Delator, . .a 
secrete  accusour  or  coinplayner  :  a  tell  tale :  a  picke  thanke. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  iy,  in.  ii.  25.  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU 
Acts  <y  Man.  (1642)  289  These  speeches  that  pick-thank 
reported  to  Antipater,  with  exaggerations  of  Ins  own  to 
make  them  more  odious.  1710  L.  MILBOURNE  Resist. 
Higher  Powers  24  When  other  pick -thanks  might  be  ready 
to  inform  against  them.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  vi,  I  had  been 
called  pickthank  and  talc-pyet.  1879  SALA  Paris  herself 
again  (1880)  I.  xvii.  279  What  a  pickthank.  .that  simple  party 
of  English_people  might  have  thought  me. 

B.  adj.  (attrib.  use  of  sb.)  Given  to  '  picking 
thanks';    flattering,    sycophantic;    tale-bearing; 
basely  officious. 

1561  AWDELAV  Frat.  Vacab.  14  This  is  a  pickthanke 
knaue,  that  would  make  his  Maister  beleue  that  the  Cowe 
is  woode.  1600  DEKKER  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  15  He 
sets  more  discord  in  a  noble  house,  By  one  dales  broching 
of  his  pick-thanke  tales,  Than  can  be  salved  again  in  twentie 
yeares.  1691  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josef hus,  Antiq.  xvi.  xvi. 
d733)  446  He. .never  fail'd  of  some  pick-thank  Story  or 
other  to  carry  away  with  him.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog. 
xn.  (1860)  200  An  effeminate  parader  of  phrases  of  endear- 
ment and  pickthank  adulation. 

Hence  f  Pi'ckthankly  a.,  of  the  character  of 
a  pickthank ;   f  Pi'ckthankness,  the  quality  or   I 
character  of  being  a  pickthank. 

1702  C.  MATHER  Main.  Chr.  in.  n.  xiii.  (1852)  410  The 
Arch-Bishop,  instead  of  being  offended  as  the  pick-thankly 
reporter  hoped  he  would  have  been,  fell  a  laughing  heartily. 
1671  MARVELL  Ren.  Transp.  i.  284  But  for  the  pickthank- 
ness  of  some  of  the  Clergy,  who  will  alwayes  presume  to 
have^  the  thanks  and  honour  of  it. 

Pi'ckthank,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To 
play  the  pickthank,  curry  favour  with  (a  person)  ; 
t  trans,  to  obtain  by  sycophancy  (o6s.).  Hence 
Pi-ckthanking  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

Sometimes  app.  misused  for  to  pick  faults,  pick  holes. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  4j  While  he  did  credit 
pickthankmg  Counsellors.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman  308 
Many  there  bee  who.  .to  flatter  and  pickethanke  with  their 
Masters.. do  great  things.  (11734  NORTH  Exam.  n.  iv. 
8  95  (174°)  278  He  did  it  to  pick-thank  an  Opportunity  of 
getting  more  Money.  [1830  Examiner  132/2  The  most 
fastidious  and  pick-thanking  critic.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE 
Shaks.  Char.  v.  131  How  constantly  Shakespeare  releases 
himself  from  the  pick-thanking  of  his  critics.] 

Picktooth.  (pi-k|t«)>),  sb.  and  a.  Now  rare. 
PI.  picktooths ;  sometimes  erron.  pickteeth. 
[f.  PICK  u.i  3  +  TOOTH  :  see  PICK-.] 

A.  sb.  1.  An  instrument  for  picking  the  teeth; 
a  toothpick. 

1542  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials 
I.  *32i  For  ane  Pennare  of  silver  to  keip  Pyke.teithe  in,  to 
l>e  Kingis  grace.  1572  GASCOIGNE  Wks.,  Hearbes,  Weedes, 
etc.  (1587)  154  As  with  a  piketooth  byting  on  your  lippe. 
1594  P"T  Jcwell-ha.  in.  73  Small  luniper  stickes,  with 
sharpe  points  like  picketoothes.  1685  LLOVD  in  Lett.  Emi- 
nent Persons  (\%\-\)  I.  29  Now  he  gave  him  his  case  of  pick- 
lecth.  1755  II.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  .Montagu  20  Dec.,  I  was 
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I  afraid  you  would  think  I  had  sent  you  a  bundle  of  pick- 
tooths,  insted  of  pines  and  firs.  1812  W.  TENNANT  Anstcr 
F.  vi.  xxxii,  Guest  and  hostess  backward  leaning,  all  Their 
picktooths  now  were  plying. 

2.  The  umbelliferous  plant  Ammi  Visnaga,  also 
called  Toothpick  Bishopweed ;  so  called  from  the 
use  made  of  the  dry  stalks  of  the  umbels. 

1760  J.  LEE  introd.  Bot.  App.  322  Pick-tooth,  Daucus. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.t  Picktooth,  AtinniVisnaga.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.i  Pick-tooth,  Daucits  Visnaga, 

3.  attrib.)  %s  picktooth  case. 

1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2068/4  A  Pick-Tooth  Case  wrought. 
1711  PUCKLE  Club  (1817)  74  Accoutred  with  a  large  muff  . . 
snuff-box,  diamond  ring,  pick -tooth-case,  silk  handkerchief. 
1807  CKABBE  Par.  Reg,  n.  237  His  milk-white  hand  Could 
pick  tooth  case  and  box  for  snuff  command. 

B.  adj.  Idle,  indolent,  easy,  leisurely  (like  a 
person  resting  and  picking  his  teeth  after  a  meal). 

1718  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Prov,  Husb^  n.  i,  My  Lord  and  I, 
after,  .dinner,  sat  down  by  the  fire-side,  in  an  idle,  indolent, 
pick-tooth  way.  1767  MRS.  S.  PENNINGTON  Lett.  III.  39 
We  breakfast . .  with  Aristotle,  and  pass  our  pick-tooth  hours 
with  Orpheus.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  ix.  p  3  The  pick- 
tooth  carelessness  of  a  lounger.  1865  Pall  MallG,  29  May 
i  That  easy,  picktooth  air  of  fashion,  with  which  the  noble 
Marquis  is  good  enough  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
nation. 

Pickueer,  obs.  form  of  PICKEEB. 

Pick-up,  sb*  (a.)  [f.  the  phr.  to  pick  zip:  see 
PICK  v.1  20.] 

a.  The  act  of  picking  up;  spec,  in  Cricket,  the 
picking  up  of  the  ball,  in  order  to  return  it.  b. 
That  which  picks  up,  as  a  railway-train,  c.  That 
which  is  picked  up,  as  a  pick-up  meal  (see  B) ;  one 
who  is  picked  up,  a  chance  passenger,  acquaintance, 
etc.  d.  An  informal  game  between  sides  picked 
on  the  spot.  e.  Printing.  'Standing  matter  that 
comes  into  use  and  is  counted  as  new  matter '. 

a.  1886  Dally  News  27  July  3/2  [A  cricketer]  conspicuous 
for  the  quickness  of  his  pick-up  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
return.  1891  W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  262  Pick-up  and  return 
must  be  one  action,  or  the  batsman  will  steal  a  sharp  run. 

b-  1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  last  train  at  night 
which  runs.. from  Sheffield  to  New  Holland,  is  called  the 
Pick  up.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Oct.  6/2  The  experiments 
for  Mr.  Edison's  new  electric  tramcar  were  conducted  at 
his  laboratory  at  West  Orange,  New  Jersey.  ..  Its  chief 
feature  is  the  '  pickups '  which  take  the  current  from  one 
line  of  rails.  1898  Tit-Bits  18  June  220/3  Those  [lights]  of 
slow  goods  trains  and  '  pick-ups '  are  distinguished  by  a 
single  green  light,  .placed  over  the  left-hand  buffer. 

C.  1860  [see  B].  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  311 
She.. will  be  a  grand  pick-up  for  somebody  when  he  goes. 
1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pick  vb.,  Pick*up>  (Slang)  a 
woman  whose  acquaintance  is  made  on  the  street ;  especially, 
a  street-walker,  1898  WOLLOCOMBE  Morn  till  Eve  \\.  15 
Each  driver  was  anxious  to  get  the  first  chance  of  pick-ups 
on  the  road. 

B.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  a.  =  that  picks  up  or 
is  used  in  picking  up,  as  in  pick-up  apparatus, 
circuit^  water-trough,  etc. ;  b.  =  picked  up  for  the 
nonce,  as  in  pick-up  crew>  dinner ,  game,  team. 

a  1859  M.aJ*  Downing  in  London  (Bartlett),  They  had 
only  a  pick-up  dinner.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer. 
(ed.  3),  A  pick-up  dinner^  called  also  simply  a  pick-up  ^ 
is  a  dinner  made  up  of  such  fragments  of  cold  meats  as 
remain  from  former  meals.  1876  PREECE  &  SIEVEWKIGHT 
Telegraphy  27^  The  faulty  section  of  the  through  wire  is 
thrown  out  until  the  fault  is  removed.  In  its  place  is  sub- 
stituted the  section  CD  of  the  '  pick-up '  circuit  Communica- 
tion is  thus  preserved  between  A  and  E.  1889  G.  FINDLAY 
Eng.  Railway  106  The  tenders  attached  to  the  engines 
have  a  '  pick  up '  apparatus,  provided  with  a  scoop,  which 
can  be  lowered  into  the  trough  while  the  train  is  passing 
over  it  at  full  speed,  and  the  trucks  are  filled  with  water  in 
a  few  seconds.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Jan.  5/1  A  pick-up 
goods  train  driver  and  fireman  experienced  a  shock  as  if  the 
locomotive  had  struck  some  hard  substance  lying  on  the  rails. 

Pickwick1  (pi-kwik).  [See  PICKWICKIAN,] 
Trade  name  for  a  cheap  kind  of  cigar. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land,  Labour  I.  441  The  last  time  I  sold 
Pickwicks  and  Cubers  a  penny  apiece  with  lights  for 
nothing,  was  at  Greenwich  Fair.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  15  July 
79/i  Smoking  his  pipe  or  his  pickwick  where  he  will.  1871 
M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  $  Merck.  I.  it  92  By  your  Lordship's 
leave  I'll  smoke  a  pickwick. 

Fi-ckwiok2.  [See  PICK-.]  A  pointed  instru- 
ment for  pulling  up  the  wick  of  an  oil-lamp. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Pickwickian  (pikwrkian),  a.  [f.  Pickwick, 
surname  in  Dickens^s  Posthumous  Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  (1837).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  or  the  Pickwick  Club;  chiefly  humorous 
in  phr.  in  (a)  Pickwickian  sense,  language,  in  a 
technical,  constructive,  or  conveniently  idiosyn- 
cratic or  esoteric  sense;  usually  in  reference  to 
language  'unparliamentary*  or  compromising  in 
its  natural  sense. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  i.  The  Chairman  felt  it  his  impera- 
live  duty  to  demand,  .whether  he  had  used  the  expression . . 
in  a  common  sense.  Mr.  Blotton  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  had  not— he  had  used  the  word  in  its  Pick- 
wickian sense.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Gr,  I.  i.  vi.  100 
Out  it  comes. .with  no  mincing  of  phrase,  and  no  Pick- 
wickian or  Congressional  explanations  afterwards.  1902 
CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  B'katn  17  Nov.,  In  every  case  it  had  only 
a  political,  perhaps  I  might  say  a  Pickwickian,  meaning. 

Hence  Pickwi'ckianism,  a  statement  made  in 
a  Pickwickian  sense ;  Pickwi'ckiauly  adv.,  in 
a  Pickwickian  sense. 
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1887  Chicago  Advance  14  Apr.  229/1  Dr.  Arthur  Little  dis- 
cussed almost  convincingly,  albeit  somewhat  pickwickianly, 
'  the  Advantages  of  Presbyterianism  '.  1894  Ibid.  28  June, 
This  author  does  not  mean  his  assertions  to  be  taken  as 
facts,  but  only  as  bits  of  critical  pick  wick  ian  isms. 

Picky,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  var.  PITCHY. 

Fickydeuant,  variant  of  PICKE-DEVANT  Obs. 

Pickydilly,  Picle  :  see  PICCAUILL,  PIGHTLE. 

Picnic  (pi'knik),  sb.  Also  8-9  pique-nique, 
pick-nick,  pic-nic,  pic  nic.  [Occurs  (in  refer- 
ence to  foreign  countries)  from  1748,  but  app.  not 
before  ciSoo  as  an  English  institution;  ad.  F. 
pique-niquet  stated  by  Menage  Diet.  EtymoL 
(1692)  to  be  of  recent  introduction  ;  in  Diet.  Acad. 
1740.  In  use  in  Germany  a  1748,  in  Sweden 
a  1788  (Widegren's  Did.).  See  Note  below.] 

1.  Originally,  A  fashionable  social  entertainment 
in  which  each  person  present  contributed  a  share 
of  the  provisions ;  now,  A  pleasure  party  includ- 
ing an  excursion  to  some  spot  in  the  country  where 
all  partake  of  a  repast  out  of  doors :  the  partici- 
pants may  bring  with  them  individually  the  viands 
and  means  of  entertainment,  or  the  whole  may  be 
provided  by  some  one  who  'gives  the  picnic'. 

The  intermediate  stage  is  seen  in  quot.  1868.  The  essential 
feature  was  formerly  the  individual  contribution  ;  now,  it  is 
the  alfresco  form  of  the  repast. 

1748  CHESTERF,  Let.  to  Son  (in  Germany,  app.  Berlin) 
29  Oct.,  I  like  the  description  of  your  Pic-nic ;  where,  I 


scription  Ball  wnich  is  called  here  [Hanover]  Picquenic. 
<  1800  Miss  KNIGHT  Autobiog.  I.  45  We  stayed  here  [at 
Toulon]  till  the  i7th  [Feb.  1777]  and  on  the  previous  day 
went  to  a  '  pique-nique  '  at  a  little  country  house  not  far 
from  the  town.  1801  Ann.  Reg.  169  The  rich  have  their 
sports,  their  balls,  their  parties  of  pleasure,  and  their 
Pic  nics.  1806-7  J-  BEKESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
xv.  Introd.,  She's  so  full  of  Fete  and  Pic-nic  and  Opera. 
1826  [J.  R.  BEST]  Four  Yrs.  France  289  Parties.. establish 
a  pic-nic,  and  pass  the  day  together.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv. 
Grey\\\.  iv,  Nature  had  intended  the  spot  forpic-nics.  1866 
Miss  BRADDON  Lady's  Mile  iii.  35  They  held  impromptu 
pic-iucs  on  breezy  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
1868  LATHAM  Johnson's  Diet.)  Picnic^  open  air  party)  in 
which  a  meal,  to  which  each  guest  contributes  a  portion  of 
the  viands,  is  the  essential  characteristic.  1873  Hobgoblins 
39  After  the  picnic  had  been  eaten,  a  dance  was  improvised. 
1886  MRS.  EwiNG  Mary's  Meadow  21  We  had  a  most 
delightful  picnic  there. 

T"  b.  By  picnic :  by  contributions  from  each 
member.  Obs.  [Cf.  F.  Tancienne  tournure  ad- 
verbiale  a  piqtie-nique '  (Genin  in  Scheler).] 

1831  Examiner  324/2  A  sort  of  pasticcio^  made  up 
apparently  by  picnic  from  the  portmanteaus  of  the  per- 
formers. 

c.  transf.  andyf^; 

1887  L.  J.  BEAUCHAMP  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  28  Apr.  3/2  For 
that  length  of  time  the  dogs  had  a  picnic.  1900  Daily 
Neivs  20  Oct.  5/7  We  go  about  and  keep  the  Boers  on  the 
run..  I  think  everything  points  to  the  end  of  this  picnic. 
f2.  A  member  of  the  Picnic  Society :  sees-  Obs. 
1802  Spirit  Pub.  ^frnls,  VI.  197  One  famous  Pic-Nic 
indeed,  .came  forward  and  said,  they  were  'a  harmless  and 
inoffensive  society  of  persons  of  fashion '.  Ibid*  198  Nor 
was  the  public  amazement  lessened,  when  they  were 
informed,  that  Pic-Nics  were  men  who  acted  plays  and 
wrote  plays  for  their  own  amusement.  1830  H.  ANGELO 
Retttin.  II.  5  General  A... was  the  most  prominent  pic-nic 
of  our  dramatis  personae.  1878  W.  H.  HUSK  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mtis.  I.  82  A  fashionable  association  termed  the  Pic-nics, 
who  had  burlettas,  vaudevilles  and  ballets  on  a  small  scale 
performed  there. 

3.  attrib.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  or 
character  of,  a  picnic ;  in  earlier  use  with  reference 
to  contributions  made  by  each  member  of  a  party 
or  company,  as  at  a  *  picnic  *  in  the  original  sense. 
^Picnic  Society ;  name  of  a  society  of  people  of  fashion  in 
London  about  the  beginning  of  the  igth  c.,  for  social  enter- 
tainments, private  theatricals,  etc.,  to  which  each  member 
contributed  his  share,  t  Picnic  supper;  see  first  quot.  [cf. 
F.  sonper  ft,  pigue-nique  (Genin  in  Scheler)], 

i8oa  Times  16  Mar.,  A  Pic-Nic  Supper  consists  of  a  variety 
of  dishes.  The  Subscribers  to  the  entertainment  have  a 
bill  of  fare  presented  to  them,  with  a  number  against  each 
dish.  The  lot  which  he  draws  obliges  him  to  furnish  the 
dish  marked  against  it,  which  he  either  takes  with  him  in  his 
carriage,  or  sends  by  a  servant.  x8oa  Pic-nic  Society  [see 
PICKNICKIAN].  1803  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  VI.  200  Fat  capons, 
prize-beef,  ham  and  chickens, ..Ye  Gods,  what  pretty  Pic* 
Nic  pickings  !  xSoa  Ann.  Reg.  376  This  season  has  been 
marked  by  a  new  species  of  entertainment,  common  to  the 
fashionable  world,  called  a  Pic  Nic  supper.  Of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  or  who  was  the  inventor,  we  profess  our- 
selves ignorant,  but  the  nature  of  it.. is  [etc.],  i&rj  Director 
I.  267  A  pic-nic  conversation,  where  each  contributes  in  his 
turn  from  his  stores  of  reading  and  observation.  1815  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  (1876)  IV.  Ixiv.  305  We  boarded  and 
lodged  by  pic-nic  contract  with  the  Princesse.  18x8 
BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.,  Catech.  Exam.  81  [The  history]  of  the 
pic-nic  formation  of  this  Creed  by  its  putative  fathers  the 
Apostles,  may  be  found  in  their  proper  places.  x8z8  Sporting 
Ma%.  XXII.  225  A  pack  of  hounds.,  got  together.,  in  a  soi 
of  pick-nick  manner  by  a  few  gentlemen  in  London.  1851 
W.  W.  COLLINS  Rambles  beyond  Railw.  ix.  (18^2)  183  Thy 
girls  and  young  men  of  the  pic-nic  party  are  dancing  merrily. 
1889  HENTY  With  Lee  in  Virginia  (1890)  129  The  whole 
party  sat  down  to  a  picnic  meal  on  the  ground. 

1 4.  as  adv.  In  the  way  of  a  picnic ;  by  contribu- 
tions from  each  person.  Obs. 
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,803  J.  DAVIS  Trav.  V.  S.  176  A  sum  that  may  enable 
him  to  ask  a  friend  to  dine  with  him  pic  nic. 

\Note.  The  chronology  of  the  word  in  French  and  KnglUh, 
with  the  fact  that  our  earliest  instances  refer  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  are  sometimes  in  the  French  form  pique-nigut) 
show  that  the  word  came  from  French  (although  some 
French  scholars,  in  ignorance  of  these  facts,  have,  in  view 
of  the  obscurity  of  its  derivation,  conjectured  that  the 
French  word  was  from  Eng.).  Hatzfeld-Darmesteter  merely 
say  'Origin  unknown:  the  Eng.  picnic  appears  to  be 
burrowed  from  French  '.  Scheler  mentions  several  con- 
jectures, amongst  others  that  of  Boniface  (18..)  'repas  oil 
chacun  pique  au  plat  pour  sa  nique  (niyuc  taken  in  the 
spnse  of"  small  coin")  .  Others  think  it  merely  a  riming 
combination  formed  on  one  of  its  elements.  In  Foote's 
Nabob  (1772)  Act  i,  one  of  the  characters  uses  nick-nack 
for  6ick~nii  k  \  intended  perhaps  to  show  that  pick-nick  was 
still  a  little-known  word,  liable  to  be  confounded  or  asso- 
ciated with  better  known  native  words  or  combinations, 
such  as  knick-knack.  But  cf.  PICKNICKERY  quot.  1803, 
1  pick-nickery  and  mck-nackery  '.] 

Picnic  (pi'knik),  v.  Inflexions  picnicked, 
picnicking,  [f.  prec. 

(As  to  the  spelling  of  the  inflexions,  and  of  the  following 
words,  see  remarks  under  C  and  K.)] 

1.  intr.  To  hold,  or  take  part  in,  a  picnic. 

184*  TENNYSON  Audley  Court  a  Let  us  picnic  there  At 
Audley  Court.  1861  J.  H.  BENNET  Winter  Medit.  \.  viit. 
(1875)  212  Lay, .musing  on  the  beach,  or  pic-meed  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle.  1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  I. 
371  He  has  drawn  people  riding  and  pic-nicking.  1871  L. 
STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  HI.  238  We  picnicked  on  the 
grass  outside  the  monastery. 

f  2.  trans •  To  furnish  (provisions)  by  contribu- 
tions from  each  person,  as  at  a  picnic.  Obs. 

1821  MOORE  Mem.  (1833)  III.  268  The  Villamils  and  I 
picnicked  our  provender. 

3.  To  entertain  (a  person)  with  picnics. 

1884  H.  COLLINGWOOD  Uitd^r  Meteor  Flag  77  We  were 
balled,  feted,  picmccd,  and  generally  made  much  of. 

Hence  Pi'onicking  -vol.  sb,  and  ///.  a. 

1841  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Visit  Italy  I.  xix.  313  The 
description  of  one  of  the  pic-nicing  days.  1864  Daily  Tel. 
6  Apr.,  Vet  can  green,  picnicking  Simla  ever  wrest  the 
crown  away  from  Calcutta?  1881  H.  P.  SPOFFORD  in 
Harder  s  Mag.  Mar.  578/2  Mr.  Cjaxton  suggested  their 

Ejcnicking.  1888  W.  R.  CARLES  Life  in  Corea  iii.  25  The 
ill  is  used  as  a  lounge  and  picnicking  place. 

Picnicker  (pi-knikaa).  [f.  PICNIC  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  picnics,  or  takes  part  in  a  picnic. 

1857  DE  QUINCEY  /?.  Bentley  Wks.  VII.  171  notet  He  will 
not  be  able  without  a  glass  to  see  the  gay  party  of  pic- 
nickers. 1865  Miss  BRADDON  Sir  Jasper  xxiv,  The  kind 
of  day  that  all  picnickers  would  demand  of  Providence. 
1888  Pall  Mall  <;.  19  July  7/1  The  samovar  (the  tea-urn) 
enabled  the  picnicers  to  turn  out  a  delicious  cup  of  tea. 

Picni  ckery.  [f.  PICNIC  sb.  +  -XRY.]  f  a. 
See  quot.  1803 :  apparently  alluding  to  the 
dramatic  performances  of  the  original  Picnic 
Society  :  cf.  quots.  in  PICNIC  sb,  2.  t  b.  A  collec- 
tion of  things  contributed  from  various  sources,  like 
the  provisions  at  a  picnic,  c.  pi.  The  requisites 
for  a  picnic. 

1803  Times  4  Jan.,  We  are  induced  to  contend  against 
any  thing  so  contemptible  as  the  pick-nickery  and  nick- 
nackery— the  pert  affectation,  and  subaltern  vanity  of 
rehearsing  to  an  audience  that  cannot  understand,  in  a 
language  one  cannot  pronounce.  i8z>  MRS.  £.  NATHAN 
Langrtath  III.  66  The  pick-nickery  of  sea  stock  brought 
on  board  by  the  different  passengers,  1830  H.  ANGELO 
Remin.  I.  290  Gillray  let  fly.  .with  his  double-barrelled 
gun,  charged  at  pic-nickery,  with  his  crayon  and  etching 
tool.  1851  Aquatic  Notes  Camb.  4,  2  kettles,  9  plates,  4 
dishes,  a  charcoal  bag,  with  a  host  of  other  picniceries. 

fPioni-ckian.  05s.  [f.  as  prec.  + -IAN.]  fa. 
A  member  of  the  Picnic  Society  (see  PICNIC  3). 
b.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  picnic. 

1801  CUTSPEAR  Dram.  Rights^  etc.  45,  I  am  not  of  the 
Pic-nic  Society,  therefore  not  a  Pic^nickian.  I  only  wish  to 
prove  that,  if  the  Pic-nickians  choose  to  have  a  Pic-nic 
supper,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so.  1853  READE 
Chr.  JohnstoHt  166  The  other  discontented  Pic-iucian  was 
Christie  Johnstone, 

Picnicky  (pi'kniki),  a.  cothq.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-V.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  picnic. 

1870  Standard  26  Nov.,  Occupied  in  a  pleasant  pic-nicky 
way  in  getting  ready  their  breakfast  before  the  start.  1885 
Fortnt.  in  Waggonette  2  To  do  everything  in  such  an  entirely 
rustic  and  picmcky  fashion. 

Pionid,  Pionometer,  bad  spellings  of  PYCN-. 

HPiccKprko).  Obs.  [Sp./*V0:  see  PEAK  j^.z  II.] 
A  peak,  the  pointed  top  of  a  mountain ;  a  conical 
mountain.  (Originally  applied  to  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe:  see  PEAK  st>.~  5,  Pic*,  PIKE  j£.3) 
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bets,  Toucans,  Jacamars,  and  Puff-birds.  So 
Picoi'dean,  a  member  of  the  PicoideK. 

Picoise,  obs.  f.  PICKAX.    Piool :  see  PICGL. 

Picoline  (pi'kJUin).  Ghent,  [mod.  f.  L.  fix, 
pic-em  pitch  +  ol-eum  oil  +  -INE5  :  so  in  mod.K.l 
A  colourless  liquid  compound  (C,H,N)  obtained 
from  bone-oil,  coal-naphtha,  tar,  peat,  etc.,  having 
an  intensely  powerful  smell. 

1853  Pharmac.  Jrnl.  XIII.  134  The  sulphates  of.. pico- 
line,  petinine  are.  .insoluble.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chtm. 
III.  260.  1865  MANSFIELD  Salts  263  The  double  series  of 
isomeric  compounds,  of  which  Aniline  and  Picoline  are 
respectively  members :  both  of  these  bodies  have  the  com- 
position CiaHiN. 

Pico-passerine  (pdk^pmMn^  a.  Omith. 
[f.  L.  pic-us  woodpecker  +pasier  sparrow  +  -INK  '.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pici-  or  Pico-passcres,  an 
order  proposed  by  Seebohm  to  include  Picine  and 
Passerine  birds. 

1890  Ibis  Jan.  33  Each  of  these  six  characters  appears  in 
every  Pico-Passerine  bird.. but  the  combination  of  the  six 
.  .never,  .outside  the  limits  of  the  Pico-Passeres. 

tPi'COry.  Obs.  Also-ie,-ee.  \*&.f .  picortt 
(ifithc.  in  Littie1)  marauding,  ad.  Sp.  pecorea :  see 
PICKEEB.]  Plundering  or  pillage  by  armed  force; 
foraging,  marauding ;  looting. 

[1590  SIR  J.SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  9  b,  In  stead  of 


Ikid.,  These  calcined  rocks  lie  for  three  or  four  miles  almost 
round  the  bottom  of  the  Pico.  1601  BKNTLEY  Boyle  Lect. 
viu.  290  As  high  as  the  Pico  of  Teneriff.  1741  De  Foe's 
Tf!" ' .Ct-  Rril-  <«!•  3)  HI.  206  Yet  there  is  one  of  them 
[Cheviot  Hills]  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  rest,  which,  at 
a  Distance,  looks  like  the  Pico-Teneriffe,  in  the  Canaries. 

Picoid  (pai'koid),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  L.  picas 
woodpecker  +  -OID.]  Resembling  the  PicidK  or 
Woodpeckers  in  form. 

Picoideous  (paikoi-di'ss),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  mod. 
L.  picoide-ns  PICOID  +  -ous.j  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of  the  Picoidex,  a  suborder  of 
birds  including  Woodpeckers,  Honey-guides,  Bar- 


or  Picoree.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys  le  Koy  45  He  chastised 
such  as  failed,  or  were  giuen  to  picory.  1596  RALEIGH 
Discov.  Guiana.  Ep.  Ded.  4  It  became  not  the  former 
fortune  in  which  I  once  liued,  to  goe  iourneys  of  picorie. 
[1903  Blacfnv.  Mag.  July  29/1  Smith  alone  having  saved  by 
care  in  picory  some  moneys.] 

II  Picot  (pzk0).  [F.  picot,  dim.  of  pic  peak, 
point,  prick.]  A  small  loop  of  twisted  thread, 
larger  than  the  pearl  or  purl,  one  of  a  series 
forming  an  ornamental  edging  to  lace,  ribbon,  or 
braid ;  also,  in  embroidery,  a  raised  knot  similarly 
formed  to  represent  a  leaf,  petal,  ear  of  com,  etc. 

x88aCAutFEiLD&  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  y)\li  Picots.. 
are  little  Loops  or  Bobs  that  ornament  Needle-made  Laces 
of  all  kinds,  and  that  are  often  introduced  into  Embroidery. 
1891  Weldon's  Pratt.  Needlework  VI.  No.  69.  14/1  The 
term  '  worms  '..is.  .not  nearly  so  euphonious  as  the  time- 
worn  appellations  of  'twisted  stitch*  or  'bullion',  'roll 
picot '.  .all  different  names  for  the  same  stitch.  1893  Ibid. 
VIII.  No.  90.  ti/i  The  raised  picots  of  which  this  leaf  is 
composed  are  worked  something  after  the  manner  of  French 
knots. 

b.  attrib.,  &spicot-e<ige,  ribbon,  stitch. 

1886  St.  Stephen's  Rev.  13  Mar.  14/1  A  bow  of  yellow  picot 
ribbon.  1887  Daily  Neivs  n  Jan.  3/1  Some  ingenious 
manufacturer  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  embellishing  the 
edges  of  the  ribbon  with  a  small  loop  of  silk.  The  idea 
was  developed,  and  ribbons  with  a  picot  edge  became  the 
order  of  tne  day.  1891  Weldon's  Pract.  Needlework 
VI.  No.  69.  3/1  The  daisy  loops — which  also  are  known  as 
leaf-stitch  and  picot  stitch. 

II  Picotah,  picottah.  (pikfta).  Also  pa-, 
picota,  paecottah.  [Hindi,  etc.,  a.  Yg.  picota  a 
pump-brake  (in  a  ship).]  The  name  applied  in 
parts  of  India  to  a  device  for  raising  water,  con- 
sisting of  a  beam,  resting  on  an  upright  support, 
which  is  weighted  at  one  end  and  has  a  bucket 
suspended  from  the  other;  the  operator  stands 
upon  it  and  uses  his  own  weight  to  dip  and  raise 
the  bucket ;  the  same  as  the  SHADOOF  of  the  Nile. 

1807  F.  BUCHANAN  Journ.  Mysore  I.  15  In  one  place 
I  saw  people  employed  in  watering  a  rice  field  with  the 
Yalam,  or  Pacota,  as  it  is  called  by  the  English.  1885 
C  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  gift  Termed  a 
paecottah  or  picota  in  Bengal. 

II  Picote  (ptkote),  a.  [F..  pa.  pple.  of  picoter 
to  peck,  etc. :  see  PICOTEE.]  a.  Her.  Spotted, 
speckled,  b.  Furnished  with  picots :  see  PICOT. 

c  i8»8  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Picote,  a  French 
term,  which  signifies  speckled. 

Ficotee  (pik^tr),  sb.  (a.)  Also  8  pioketee, 
-ttee,  -tty,  9  piquot6,  piccotee.  [a.  F.  picote., 
-(e,  pa.  pple.  of  picoter  to  prick  often,  mark  with 
pricks  or  points,  f.  picot :  see  PICOT.]  A  florists' 
variety  of  the  carnation  (Dianthus  Caryophyllus), 
the  flowers  of  which  have  a  light  ground,  the 
petals  being  marked  or  edged  with  a  darker  colour. 

The  early  variety  had  a  white  ground  marked  with 
specks  of  colour. 

17*7  BRADLEY  FOIH.  Diet.  s.  v.  Carnation,  Each  of  those 
Tribes  are  very  numerous,  but  chiefly  the  Picketees,  of 
which,  he  says,  he  had  seen  above  an  hundred  different 
Sorts  in  one  Garden.  1808  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  in  Mem.  (1832) 
I.  565  Your  Piquote"  (I  never  knew  before  how  to  spell  that 
word,  neither  do  I  know  its  etymology  now)  pink  is  a  curious 
plant.  1843  Tait's  Mag-.  X.  617  By  what  process  goose- 
berries may  be  made  gigantic,  and  plccotees  enriched  with 
piedness.  1887  G.  Nicholson's  Diet.  Gardening  III.  123 
Picotees  are  only  distinguished  from  Carnations  by  the 
markings  of  their  flowers.  The  petals  of.  .the  Picotee  have 
a  ground  colour,  and  are  edged  with  a  second  colour. 

B.    adj.    Applied   to  colours  resembling  those 
of  the  flowers  or  leaves  of  the  picotee. 

1899  Daily  .\'ai'S  7  Oct.  8/6  Fine  late  tulips.  Picotee, 
white,  with  picotee  red  edge,  ciooo  tfttducrqfl  Ser.  i. 
No.  34. 9/2  The  shading  and  grass  upon  the  bank,,  .work  in 
dark  picotee  greens. 
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Picotite  (pi-Mail).  Mia.  [a.  mod.K.,  named 
1812  after  Picot,  Baron  de  la  1'cyrouse  (1744- 
1818),  who  described  it:  see  -ITE!.]  A  black 
variety  of  spinel  containinc  chromium,  occurring 
in  minute  grains  and  crystals  in  Iherzolite. 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Mat.  Nomencl.  37.  183*  C  U.  SHUARO 
Min.  i.  246  Picotite.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xiii.  264 
The  picotite  appears,  under  the  microscope,  in  very  irregular 
brown,  or  ..  deep  olive-green,  patches  or  grains.  1891 
DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  221  Picotite  or  chrom-spineL 

Picoys,  obs.  f.  PICKAX.  Picquancy,  Pic- 
quant,  etc. :  see  PIQ-.  Pioque,  obs.  f.  PICK  ».* 
Pioqu6 :  see  Piyt-E. 

Pioqueer,  picquerer,  Pioqueroon,  Pio- 
quet :  see  PICKEEB,  PICAKOON,  PICKET,  PIQUET. 

Picqueter  (pi'ketai).  [f.  F. piquet  (<ieflcurs) 
bunch  (of  artificial  flowers,  for  hats)  +  -EK  1.]  One 
who  arranges  artificial  flowers  in  bunches. 

1898  Daily  Chron.  24  Sept.  10/6  Artificial  flower  mounters, 
picqueters,  jet  hands,  wanted.  1901  Ibid.  9  Apr.  10/4 
Artificial  Flower  Picqueters.— Improver*  wanted. 

Picquier,  obs.  form  of  PICKEEB,  PIQULEB. 

Ficquois,  obs.  form  of  PlCKAX. 

II  Picra  (pi-kra).  Pharmacy.  [Short  for  HIEBA 
PICBA  (Gr.  nxpa  bitter).]  A  bitter  cathartic 
powder  or  paste  :  =  HIEBA  FICBA. 

1860  BUSHNELL  in  Li/i  xxi.  (1880)  439,  I  used  to  have  a 
certain  pride  in  taking  picra  without  crying. 

Picrate  (pi'krVt).  Chem.  [f.  as  PlCBIO  +• 
-ATE  I.]  A  salt  of  picric  acid :  used  as  an  ex- 
plosive. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  403  The  metallic  picrates  are 
mostly  crystallisable,  bitter,  and  of  yellow  colour.  They 
explode  when  strongly  heated.  1870  Daily  News  27  July 
6  The  entrances  east  and  west  are  closed  by  torfiiUs 
charged  with  picrate  of  potass. 

Hence  Picra'ted  ///.  a.,  containing  or  partly 
composed  of  a  picrate  :  applied  to  certain  fireworks. 

Picric  (pi'krik),  a.  Chem.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  nitp-os 
bitter  4-  -1C.]  In  Picric  acid,  also  called  trinilro- 
carbolic  or  carbazotic  acid,  artificial  indigo-bitter, 
a  yellow  intensely  bitter  substance  (C,HsN3Oj  = 
C,H5(NO2)'O),  crystallizing  in  yellow  shining 
prisms  or  lamina',  first  observed  by  Hansmann  in 
1788,  used  in  dyeing  and  more  recently  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives. 

185*  Chemical Gaz.  X.  137  Thus  picric  acid  is  phenylous 
acid,  .in  which  a  substitution  of  ^equivs.  NOi  for  setjuivs.  H 
has  taken  place. ..  Picric  acid  is  consequently  trinitiopbe. 
nylous  acid.  1860  O'NEILL  Chem.  Calico  Print.  256  Picric 
Acid. — This  is  only  lately  introduced  as  a  dyeing  material 
for  silks  and  woollens :  it  has  no  affinity  for  cotton.  1890 
Nature  4  Sept.  444  The  relative  value  of  violent  explosive 
agents,  like  picric  acid  or  wet  gun-cotton. 

Picrite  (pi'kreit).  Mill.  Also  -yte.  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  mnp-6s  bitter  4-  -HE1.]  A  dark  grey-green 
rock  consisting  mainly  of  chrysolite  (see  quots.). 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Min.  Nomencl.  9  Crystallized  muricalcite, 
bitterspath,  picrite.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Kocks  xiii.  265 
Picrite  is  a  btackish-g^reen  crystalline  rock  with  a  compact, 
black  matrix,  containing  porphyritic  crystals  and  grains  of 
olivine.  1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.,  Picrite,  an  obs. 
syn.  of  dolomite,  bitter-spar. 

Ficro-  (pi'kru),  before  a  vowel  sometimes 
pier-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  irixp6s  bitter,  used 
to  form  scientific  terms,  (a)  in  the  sense  '  having 
a  bitter  taste  or  smell ',  esp.  in  the  names  of  magne- 
sium minerals,  because  magnesium  salts  have  often 
a  bitter  taste ;  (/>)  in  names  of  derivatives  of  PICBIC 
acid,  as  picramic  acid,  picramine,  picramtnonium, 
picro-acetate  of  lead,  picro-carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Among  these  are  Picroca-rmine,  a  red  staining 
fluid  used  in  histologic  microscopy;  picro-carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Picroerythrin  Chem.  [EBVTBKI.N] 
(see  quot.  1866).  Pioroglycion  Chem.  [Gr.  y\vit\n 
sweet],  a  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the 
bittersweet ;  -  DOLCAMABIN.  Pl'crolit«  Min. 
[Gr.  Xi'Cos  stone]  (see  quots.).  Pi-oromel  [Gr. 
/u'Ai  honey],  a  bitter-sweet  substance  obtained 
from  bile.  Picro'm«rit«  Min.  [Gr.  ntpis,  ntpiS- 
a  part],  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium 
found  in  white  crystals  and  crystalline  crusts. 
Fioronl'trate  Chem.  =  PICBATE.  Picropha-rma- 
colite  Min.  (named  by  Stromeyer,  1819),  a  min- 
eral resembling  pharmacolite,  but  containing  mag- 
nesium. Pi-crophyll  Min.  [Gr.  <t>v\Xov  a  leaf],  a 
massive,  fibrous,  or  foliated  greenish-grey  variety 
of  pyroxene.  Plcrophy-llit*  =  prec.  (Webster 
1864).  Pioro-smine  Min.  [Gn.picrtsmin,  named 
by  Haidinger,  1834,  f.  Gr.  oaiai  odour],  a  greenish- 
white,  dark-green,  or  greyish  fibrous  hydrous 
silicate  of  magnesium,  which  emits  a  bitter  and 
argillaceous  odour  when  moistened.  Pi'crotin 
Chem.  [f.  picrotoxin],  a  bitter  crystalline  sub- 
stance existing  with  picrotoxin  in  the  Cocculits 
indiciis.  Picroto-xic  a.  Chem.  [f.  next :  see  -ic], 
of,  pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  derived  horn 
picrotoxin.  Picroto'xin  Chem.  [cf.  TOXIN].  I" 
merly  picrotoxia,  the  bitter  poisonous  principle 
(Ci,H14O,)  of  the  seeds  of  the  Calculus  indicui. 
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ter  taste.  l»oo  WATTS uict.  ^H£m.  iv.  041  ricroeryinnn 
aHisOi),  a  body  produced,  together  with  orsellinic  ether, 
by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  erythrin.  1858  MAYNF. 
Expos.  Lex.,*Picroglycion,  Picroglycium..  .Name  by  Pfaff 
for  a  particular  substance  first  obtained  by  him  from  the 
Solctnum  dulcamara.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  642 
Picroglycion.  Dulcamarin.  1816  R.  JAMESON  Min.  (ed.  2) 
I.  536  »Picrolite.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  642  Picrolite, 
a  fibrous  dark-green  variety  of  serpentine,  somewhat  re- 
sembling asbestos ;  found  in  Silesia  [etc.}.  1896  CHESTER 
Diet.  Names  Min.,  Picrolite, ..  a  fibrous  or  columnar  var. 
of  serpentine.  1815  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  II.  332 
"Picromel.  1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem,  Anal.  307  Picromel 
is  obtained  from  bile.  1880  J.  W.  LEGG  Bile  2  Thenard . . 
obtained  a  body  which  he  named  picromel  from  its  taste. 


1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  IV.  642  *Picromerite,  potassio-mag 


(,««/«.  iv.  357  l-icropnarmacolite  irom  Kiecnelsdort  ..  is 
probably  pharmacolite  having  the  lime  partly  replaced  by 
magnesia.  Ibid.  643  *Picrophyll,.  .from  Sala  in  Sweden. . . 
It  is  perhaps  an  altered  augite.  1868  DANA  Min,  (ed.  5) 
406  Pyrallolite . .  Picrophyll. . .  These  are  names  of  pyroxene 
in  different  stages  of  alteration,  between  true  pyroxene 
and  either  serpentine  or  steatite.  1825  HAIDINGER  tr.  Moh's 
Min.  III.  137  'Picrosmine.  1852  C  TJ.  SHEPARD  Min.  (ed.  3) 
148  Picrosmine . .  [occurs]  at  the  Greiner in  Tyrol.  1893  Syd. 
Sec.  Lex.,  Picrotoxin . .  can  be  split  up  into  the  two  bodies 


Duerbe  to  picrotoxin,  because  it  unites  with  metallic 
uxides.  1815  HENRY  EletH.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  II.  254  *Picro-  : 
toxine.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  147/1  Picrotoxin.. is 
intensely  bitter.  1878  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.Med.  XVII. 
813  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  the  treatment  of 
picrotoxin-poisoning. 

Ficryl  (pi-kril).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  mnp-6s  bitter, 
or  immed.  f.  PIOR-IC  +  -YL.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  IV.  644  Picryl  or  Crifin,  a  sub- 
stance  formed,  together  with  others,  by  submitting  to  dry 
distillation  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  sulphydrate 
of  ammonium  on  bitter-almond  oil. . .  Picryl  is  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  trinitrophenyl,  CeH^NOaJs,  the  radicle 
of  picric  acid. 

Fict  (pikt),  sb.  Forms :  a.  i  //.  Peohtas, 
Pehtas,  Pin-,  Pyhtas,  4  Peghttes,  5  sing, 
Peght(e,  //.  (Sc.)  Peyohtis  Pightis,  6  sing. 
Peight,  6-  Peoht,  (8  Peht,  9  Peght,  Piht).  0. 
4-6  pi.  Piotes,  -is,  5  Pyotes,  7-  sing.  Pict.  [In 
late  L.  Picti,  identical  in  form  with  picti  painted 
or  tattooed  people,  which  may  be  the  meaning ;  but 
the  L.  may  be  merely  an  assimilated  form  of  a 
native  name  :  cf.  Pictam,  Pictones  in  Gaul.  The 
OE.  Peohtas  represents  an  earlier  Pihtas,  which 
would  answer  to  a  foreign  Pict-  (cf.  Wiht  for  L. 
Veclis] ;  its  direct  descendant  is  the  Scottish 
Pecht;  Pict  is  from  L.] 

1.  One  of  an  ancient  people  of  disputed  origin 
and  ethnological  affinities,  who  formerly  inhabited 
parts  of  north  Britain.  According  to  the  chroni- 
clers the  Pictish  kingdom  was  united  with  the 
Scottish  under  Kenneth  MacAlpine  in  843,  and 
the  name  of  the  Picts  as  a  distinct  people  gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

In  Scottish  folk-lore,  the  Pechts  are  often  represented  as 
a  dark  pygmy  race,  or  an  underground  people  ;  and  some- 
times identified  with  elves,  brownies,  or  fairies. 

Picts  houses,  the  name  given  to  underground  structures 
attributed  to  the  Picts,  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
and  in  Orkney.  Picti'  wall:  see  quot.  1753  in  ft 
_  a.  11900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  i.  i.  (1890)  28  Da  ferdon  Peohtas 
in  Breotone,  &  ongunnon  eardigan  ba  nor3da;las  byses 
ealondes. . .  Mid  by  Peohtas  wif  naefdon.  Itid.,  pridde  cynn 
Scotta  Breotone  onfeng  on  Pehta  daele.  a  goo  O.  E.  Chron. 
an  449  (Parker  MS.)  Se  cing  het  hi  feohtan  a5ien  Pihtas, 
&  hi  swa  dydan.  cun  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.),  Heo  ba  fuhton 
wig  Pyhtas.  ?ai4oo  Morte  Arth.  4126  Peghttes  and 
paynymes  . .  disspoylles  our  knyghttes.  c  1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  iv  xix.  1757  A  company  Out  of  be  kynrik  of  Sithi 
Coyme  of  Peychtis  [IVemyss  MS.  Pightis]  in  Irlande.  1481 
Cath.  Angt.  272/2  A  Peghte  (A.  A  Peght  or  Pigmei), 
ti"""s-  .  '5s6  1-  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  iit  129 
The  forrain  inuasions  of  the  Scottes  and  Pefghtes  or  Red- 
shankes.  1598  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  in.  198 
The  Peebles. .called  a  counsel.  1789  PINKERTON  Enquiry 
I.  ill.  x.  367  The  common  denomination  among  the  people  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Pehts  Wall  in  Northumberland  to  the 
Penis  houses  in  Ross-shire,  and  up  to  the  Orkneys,  is  Pehts. 
1822  SCOTT  Pirate  ii.  note,  The  ancient  Picts,  or,  as  [the 
inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys]  call  them  with  the  usual  strong 
guttural,  Peghts.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  415/2  He  [Arthur] 
received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  Modred,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Pihts.  1881  Blackw. 
Mag.  Sept.  398  A  stranger . .  whom  the  most  knowing  man 
..pronounced  to  be  a 'Pecht',  for  he  was  small  and  black 
and  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  traditional '  Pecht'. 


Vallum  Romanum  i  or,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Roman  Wail,  Commonly  called  the  Picts  Wall,  in  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland,  Built  by  Hadrian  and  Severus.. 
Seventy  Miles  in  Length,  to  keep  out  the. .  Picts  and  Scots. 
1813  J.  GRANT  Orig.  6<K/(i8i4)  292  The  Picts  of  Albinn.. 
inhabited  the  whole  range  of  low  country  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  northward.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xxvii,  One  of  those 
dens  which  are  called  Burghs  and  Picts-houses  in  Zetland. 
1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  iv.  116  These  struc 
tures,  for  which— we  retain  the  popular  name  of  Picts 
houses.. are  erected  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  soil  and 
have  been  buried  by  an  artificial  mound  heaped  over  them. 
attrib.  a  1856  in  G.  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  8  Grisly 
Draedan  sat  alane  By  the  cairn  and  Pech  stane.  1897 
H.  TENNYSON  Mem.  Ld.  Tennyson  II.  xiv.  280  We  had  a 
drive  of  ten  miles  to  Maeshowe,  a  Pict  burial-mound, 
f  2.  humorous.  One  who  paints  the  face.  Obs. 
1711  STEELS Sfect.  No. 41  P4,  f  have .. distinguished  those 
of  our  Women  who  wear  their  own,  from  those  in  borrowed 
Complexions,  by  the  Picts  and  the  British.  18911  Daily 
News  8  Dec.  5/1  Men  must  be  tolerant  of  '  Picts',  as  the 
old  'Spectator'  calls  them,  or  Picts  would  not  be  so 
prevalent. 
Fict,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  pict-,  ppl.  stem  of 

ping-Ire  to  paint.]     trans.  To  paint ;  to  depict, 
represent.     Hence  Pi-cted  ppl.  a.,  painted. 

I483CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  43ib/i  They  ne  shold  fro  thens 
forthon  pourtrayne  nor  pycte  the  forme  or  fygure  of  the 

crosse.  1866  I.  B.  ROSE  Virg.  Eel.  If  Georg.  79  Races  . . 
From  picted  Gelon  to  Arabian.  1866  —  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  VI. 

428  In  picted  vestments  and  in  open  hall. 
Plot,  obs.  f.  PICK  sb.l.  7 ;  obs.  var.  PICK  v? 
Piotareen,  erroneous  form  of  PISTAREEN. 
Pictarne.  Sc.  1 0bs.     Also  9  pickietar.     [Of 

uncertain  origin  :  but  cf.  PICKMAW  and  TERN.]  =» 

next. 

1710  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  ii.  iii.  46  Himndo  Marina,  Sterna 
Turneri:  Our  People  call  it  the  Pictarne.  1771  PENNANT 
TourScotl.  in  1769.  65  Great  Terns,  called  here  Pictarnes. 

1851  T.  EDWARDS  in  Zoologist  IX.  3080,  I  observed  several 

parties  of  pickietars  busily  employed  in  fishing  in  the  Firth. 
Fictaraie  ( piktauni).  Sc.     Also  9  pic-,  picke- 

tarney,    pickaternie,    (piccatarrie).     [dim.    of 

prec. :  see  -:E.]     The  common  tern,  Sterna  fluvia- 

tilis.     Also  locally,  the  Arctic  tern,  S.  macrura. 
i8o»  G.  MONTAGU  Ortiith.  Diet.  (1833)  508  Common  Tern 

..Provincial,  Pirr..Tarney or Pictarney.  1816 SCOTT  Anlif. 

xxxi.v, '  It's  but  a  sea-maw.'   ( It's  a  pictarnie,  sir  ',  said  Edie. 

1835  D.  SMITH  Emigrants  Farew.  17  Wild  ducks  and 

pictarnies  may  play  on   the  stream.     1899  Shetl.  News 

14  Jan.   (E.  D.  D.),  The  graceful  and  elegant  tern,   the 
piccatarrie  '  of  our  beaches  and  lochs. 
Pictel,  obs.  form  of  PIGHTLE. 
Picthatch,  variant  of  PICKED-HATCH. 
Pictish  (pi'ktij),  a.    [f.  PICT  sb.  +  -ISH.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  Picts. 
1762  BP.  FORBES  Jrnl.  (1886)  140  Abernethie,  where  is  a 

Church  and  Steeple,  reckoned  to  be  Pictish  work.     1884 

Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  274  The  old  fortress,  .is  supposed 

to  have  belonged  to  the  Pictish  Kings. 

Fictland  (pi-kt|laend).  [f.  PICT  +  LAND.]  The 
land  of  the  Picts :  a  name  for  Scotland  north  of 
the  Forth. 


_  .  _,. 

district,  the  Caledonians  of  Tacitus,  were  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Picts ;  and  from  them  the  country  was  for 
some  centuries  called  Pictland.  Ibid.  425  In  the  third 
century,  the  terms  Picts  and  Pictland  began  to  be  sub- 
stituted  for  Caledonians  and  Caledonia.  1860  SHAIRP  Sk. 
(1887)  36  To  convert  Pictland  and  plant  the  Church  there. 

Fictograph  (pi-ktdgraf).  [mod.  f.  L.  pict-us 
painted  +  -GRAPH.]  A  pictorial  symbol  or  sign  ; 
a  writing  or  record  consisting  of  pictorial  symbols 
(the  most  primitive  form  of  records). 

1851  SCHOOLCRAHT Itid.  Tribes  I.4i6Plate6oPictograph  A. 
Chippewa  Petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  277  We  know  enough  of  the 
Indian  Dictographs,  to  guess  how  a  fancy. .came  into  the 
poor  excited  creature's  mind.  1894  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Academy 
25  Aug.  136/2  Some  of  them . .  belonged  to  that  interesting 
class  of  plctographs  which  is  rooted  in  primitive  gesture 
language.  1900  SAYCE  Babylonians  $  Assyrians  x.  209  In 
Egypt  the  hieratic  or  running-hand  of  the  scribe  developed 
out  of  the  primitive  pictographs. 

Hence  Pictogra-phic  a. ,  of,  belonging  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  picture-writing;  Picto-graphy, 
picture-writing ;  the  recording  of  ideas  or  events 
by  pictorial  symbols. 

rJ?5*  Sr'rHO°VCRAFT  Ittd-  Trioesl.  333  Indian  Pictography. 
Itid.,  The  Pictographic  Method  of  Communicating  Ideas 
by  Symbolic  and  Representative  Devices  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  1862  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  I.  xiv. 
316  Genuine  specimens  of  American  pictography  1896  A  I 
EVANS  in  Academy  iS  July  53/3  A  beautiful '  pictographic ' 
seal  of  red  cornelian. 

Pictoresque,  obs.  form  of  PICTURESQUE. 

Pictorial  (pikt6»'rial),  a.  (si.)  [f.  late  L.  pic- 
tori-us  (f.pictor  a  painter)  +  -AL.  (Used  by  Sir 
T.  Browne  (in  sense  i),  but  not  in  general  use 
before  1800.)] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  produced  by  the  painter ;    ! 
of  or  pertaining  to  painting  or  drawing.     Now 
rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.  in.  xxiv.  170  Sea-horses.,     i 
are  but  Crotesco  deliniations  which  fill  up  empty  spaces  in    [ 


PICTURABLE. 

Maps,,  and  meere  pictoriall  inventions,  not  any  Physical! 
shapes.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pictorial,  produced  by  a  painter. 
[Quotes  Browne,  and  remarks]  '  A  word  not  adopted  by 
other  writers,  but  elegant  and  useful.'  1810  in  Spirit  Pub. 
T'rw/j.XlV.  205  Royal  Academy  Dinner.  A  pictorial  vision. 
1813  T.  BUSBY  Lnctetius  II.  iv.  Comm.  p.  xii,  Attention  to 
the  laws  of  perspective,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  pictorial  optic, 
will  instruct  the  reader.  1833  J.  MARTINEAU  Misc.  (1852)  32 
Conception . .  is  emphatically  the  pictorial  faculty  needed  by 
the  illustrating  artist.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  xii, '  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  pictorial  calling  is  not 
honourable ',  says  Uncle  Charles. 

2.  Consisting  of,  expressed  in,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  picture  or  pictures. 

1807  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  329  Not  the  wealthy 
..who  exhibit  in  their  boudoirs  and  drawing  rooms,  new 
publications  in  the  luxury  of  pictorial  ornaments.  1861 
STANLEY  East.  Ch.  ix.  (1869)  305  Pictorial  communications 
are  probably  the  chief  sources  of  religious  instruction 
imparted  to  the ..  Russian  peasantry.  1876  BIRCH  Egypt  8 
The  hieroglyphs  or  pictorial  forms  were  used . .  above  one 
thousand  years  after  they  ceased  to  represent  the  vernacular 
or  spoken  language  of  Egypt. 

8.  Containing  or  illustrated  by  a  picture  or 
pictures ;  illustrated. 

1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  i.  i,  Taught  at  home  on  the  new 
system,  by  a  pictorial  alphabet.  1840  HOOD  Uf  Rhine  49 
Its  features  being  such  as  are  common  on  tne  pictorial 
Dutch  tiles.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  II.  xii.  253 
At  the  beginning  of  1836,  the  first  number  of '  The  Pictorial 


4.  fig.  Like  a  picture;  representing  as  if  by 
a  picture ;  picturesque,  graphic. 

1829  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.,  Marvel  $  Bf.  Parker  Wks. 
1853  II.  116/2  He  has  given  us  such  a  description  of  Eve's 
beauty  as  appears  to  me  somewhat  too  pictorial,  too  luxu- 
riant. 1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)477  Of  all  poets 
Spenser  excelled  in  the  pictorial  faculty.  1882  FARRAR 
Early  Cfir.  I.  262  If  Goa  is  spoken  of  as  having  hands, 
arms,  feet,  and  so  on,  those,  he  says,  must  be  simply  looked 
upon  as  pictorial  phrases. 

B.  as  sb.  A  journal  of  which  pictures  are  the 
main  feature. 

1880  (title  of  periodical)  The  Lady's  Pictorial.  1904 
Westm.  Gaz.  17  Aug.  10/1  In  the  case  of  magazine  articles, 
pamphlets,  &c., .  .and  of  periodicals  and  '  pictorials  '. 

Hence  Picto  rialism,  the  practice  of  a  pictorial 
style  {lit.  and_/£^.),  the  use  of  pictorial  representa- 
tion ;  Picto'rialist,  one  who  practises  a  pictorial 
style ;  Picto'rialize  v.,  to  represent  in,  or  as  in, 
a  picture;  to  illustrate  with  pictures;  hence  Pic- 
to:rializa  tion ;  Picto -rialness,  pictorial  quality, 
graphic  character. 

1869  Pennsylv.  School  jfrnl.  Feb.  218  Sensationalism  and 
"pictorialism,  and  the  imaginings  of  sensuousness  and  senti- 


Kdin.  Rev.  Jan.  36  The  impulse  towards  the  *pictorialisation 
of  nature.  1870  Daily  News  20  Dec.,W e  have  been  eulogised 
and  *pictprialised  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  1888  CAVE 


>3  The  multiplicity  and  *pk 
expressions.     1881  Scri6ner's_Mag.  XXII.  148  This  group 
adds  immensely  to  the  pictorialness  of  the  picture. 

Fictoriaily  (pikt6«-riali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT  2.]  In  a  pictorial  manner. 

1.  By  means  of  a  picture  or  pictures. 

1843  tr.  Custine's  Empire  of  Czar  II.  257  Russia  is  less 
known  than  India:  it  has  been  less  often  described  and 
pictorialry  illustrated.  1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  ii.  (1875) 
44  It  is  indeed  but  a  step  to  record  pictorially  some  par- 
ticular hunt. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  picture ;  as  a  picture,  or 
as  the  subject  of  a  picture. 

1860  HAWTHORNE  Mart.  Faun  (1879)  I.  v.  50  That  partial 
light  which.. is  the  just  requisite  towards  seeing  objects 
pictorially.  1883  T.  HARDY  in  Longm.  Afaf.  July  259  Like 
the  men,  the  women  are,  pictorially,  less  interesting  than 
they  used  to  be. 

Picto'ric,  a.  rare.  [f.  'L.pictor  painter  +  -ic  : 
cf.  OBATOHIC.]  Of  painting  or  drawing  ;  pictorial. 

1901  B.  KIDD  Western  Civiliz.  vi.  187  The  standard  of 
taste  in  the  plastic  and  pictoric  arts. 

Ficttvrical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ICAL.] 
Concerned  with  painters  or  painting ;  pictorial. 
Hence  Picto-rically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a 
painter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  painting. 

1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Aj'ax  (1814)  20  Since  this  travel 
we  nave  been  both  poetical  and  I  musical  and  pictorical. 
1656  [see  PICTURAL].  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  v,  He 
must  have  redden'd,  pictorically  and  scientintically  speaking, 
six  whole  tints  and  a  half.. above  his  natural  colour.  1883 
SCHAFF  Hist.  Ch.  II.  xii.  Ixxxi.  637  He  is  fond  of  the  his- 
torical present.. of  pictorical  participles  and  of  affectionate 
diminutives. 

Pictour(e,  obs.  form  of  PICTURE. 

II  Pictura  (piktiQVra).  Zool.  [L.  pictura  paint- 
ing.] The  arrangement  and  effect  of  coloration 
of  an  animal. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  Pictura  differs  from  coloration  in 
noting  the  disposition  and  effect  of  coloring,  not  the  color 
itself. 

Ficturable  (pi-ktiurab'l),  a.    [f.  PICTURE  v. 

+  -ABLE.]  Suitable  for  representation  in  a  picture, 
capable  of  being  painted  or  pictured. 

179?  W.  MARSHALL  W.  England  II.  72  A  fine.. view  of 
the  Estuary  and  its  banks :  broad,  but  grand,  and  picturable. 


PICTUBABLENESS. 

1801  Monthly  Rev.  XXXV.  275  The  rich. .[might  build) 
small  picturable  habitations  for  their  labourers.    1890  CLARK 
Ki  ssi  1 1.  Ocean  Trag.  I.  iv.  79  He.. stalked,.. in  the  most 
melancholic  manner  picturable,  to  his  cabin. 
Hence  Pi'cturableness. 

1883  MOMKME  Personality  iL  (1886)  60  Pkturableness  is 
not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  concept. 
Fi'Ctural,  a.  (si.)  rare.    [f.  L.  piclura  PICTURE 
+  -AL.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  pictures ;  pictorial. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pictorical^  Pictorian,  Pictural, 
of  or  belonging  to  a  Picture  j  garnished,  painted,  gaily  or 
trimly  set  forth.  Dr.  Br.     1799  T.  GREEN  Diary  Lover  o/ 
Lit.  (1810)  177  Writing,  he  deduces,  from  pictural  repre- 
sentations, through  hieroglyphics  . .  to  arbitrary  marks  . . 
like  the  Chinese  characters  and  Arabic  numerals.      1818 
Q.  Rev.  XXXVII.  304  Horace  Walpole . . has  traced  the 
history  of  gardening,  in  a  pictural  sense,  from  the  mere  art 
of  horticulture  to  the  creation  of  scenery. 

fB.  si.  A  picture,  a  pictorial  representation. 
Obs,  rare. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  53  Whose  wals  Were  painted 
faire  with  memorable  gestes  Of  famous  Wisards :  and  with 
picturals  Of  Magistrates. 

Picture  (pi'ktiiu,  -tfaj),  si.  Forms:  5-6  plot-, 
pyotour(e,  pycture,  5-  picture,  (6  pyghtur, 
6-7  piotor,  -ur).  [ad.  L.  pictura  painting,  f. 
picl-,  ppl.  stem  of  pingere  to  paint.  Cf.  It./j'//«/-a.] 
1 1.  The  action  or  process  of  painting  or  drawing ; 
the  fact  or  condition  of  being  painted  or  pictorinlly 
represented  ;  the  art  of  painting ;  pictorial  repre- 
sentation. Obs. 

ci4»  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1767  The  furst  behynde 
the  yn  pycture  ys  prouydyd.  c  1500  Melusine  352  There 
were  the  armes  of  Lusynen  wel  shewed  and  knowen  in 
pycture.  1606  PEACHAM  Art  of  Drawing  3  Certain  Festival 
dayes  were  yearly  appointed  at  Corinth  for  the  exercise  of 
Picture.  1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.  Wks.  (1092)  707  Picture  took 
her  feigning  from  Poetry.  1693  DRYOEN  To  SirG.  Kntller 
36  By  slow  degrees  the  godlike  art  advanced;  As  man  grew 
polished,  picture  was  enhanced.  1744  COLLINS  Epist.  to  Sir 


36  By., 

polishei  fww . 

T.  Hanmer  108  O  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill 
persuade  Expressive  Picture  to  adopt  thine  aid  f  1844  L. 
HUNT  Imag.  <•  Fancy  (1846)  104  That  subtler  spirit  of  the 
art  [poetry],  which  picture  cannot  express. 

2.   The  concrete   result  of  this  process,     fa. 
Pictorial  representations  collectively  ;  painting. 

<ri4io  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1865  The  pycture  also 
yeueth  clere  intellygence  Therof.  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  120  The  riche  is  shitte  withe  colours  and  picture, 
To  hide  his  careyne  stuffid  withe  foule  ardure.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  P  338  Picture,  worke  of  wood,  stone,  or  mettall 
finclie  set  in  diuers  colours,  as  in  chesse  boords  and  tables. 
b.  An  individual  painting,  drawing,  or  other 
representation  on  a  surface,  of  an  object  or  objects ; 
esp.  such  a  representation  as  a  work  of  art.  (Now 
the  prevailing  sense.) 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/^sop  iv.  xv,  A  pyctour,  where  as 
a  man  had  vyctory  ouer  a  lyon.  1541  BOORDE  Dyetary  xl. 
(1870)  302  To  holde  a  crosse  or  a  pyctour  of  the  passyon  of 
Cryste  before  the  eyes  of  the  sycke  person.  1598  E.  GILPIN 
Sfiial.  (1878)  23  Pictures  are  curtaind  from  the  vulgar  eyes 
1653  WALTON  Angler  To  Rdr.  »  He  that  likes  not  the  dis- 
course, should  like  the  pictures  of  the  Trout  and  other  fish. 


script  book,  of  which  only  one  copy  exists,  or  ever  can  exi 
1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  88  This  means 


l-st. 

ns  of 


that  it  should  be  a  picture  of  something  he  can  paint 

c.  spec.  The  portrait  or  likeness  of  a  person. 
Now  rare. 
1505  in  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  271  In  case  that  the  said 

ith 


also  take  her  picture.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  iv.  228 
Heere,  weare  this  lewell  for  me,  tis  my  picture.  i66a 
f*Ht  Diary  3  May,  At  the  goldsmith's,  took  my  picture 
in  little,  .home  with  me.  17™  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  328*  !•  i 
Mie.. draws  all  her  Relations  Pictures  in  Miniature.  1790 
(j-owpER  (title]  On  the  receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture  out  of 
Norfolk. 

td.  By  extension,  An  artistic  (in  quot.  1771 
natural)  representation  in  the  solid,  esp.  a  statue 
or  a  monumental  effigy  ;  an  image.  Obs. 

c  1500  Cm.  Corpus  Chr.  Plays  40/227  O  Lorde  I  thogh  that 

1  be  nothynge  worthe  To  see  the  fassion  of  thi  most  presseose 

•ctore.    1509  HAWES  Past.  Pitas,  i.  (Percy  Soc.)  6  This 

odly  picture  was  in  altitude  Nyne  fote  and  more,  of  fayre 

marble  stone.    IS77  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Chron.  49  He. . 

did  erect  vnto  them  pictures  of  Alabaster.    1590  in  Pitcairn 

Trials  I.  11.  192  Thow  art  accusit  fo 


iu  V.UUHOI.    1001  K.  BURTON  Admirable  Curtos, 

'684)  132  But  K.  Henry  7.  afterward  caused  a  Tomb  to  be 

t  over  the  Place,  with  his  Picture  in  Alabaster.     1771 

LAXGHORNE  Fakia  of  Flora  ix,  I  sought  the  living  Bee  to 

nnd,  And  found  the  picture  of  a  Bee. 

e.   A  group  of  persons,  generally  motionless, 

picturesquely  arranged  and  posed,  representing  a 

scene,  or  mimicking  an  action ;   a  tableau  ;  spec. 

m  the  drama,  at  the  end  of  an  act  or  play.     Also 

living  picture  (F.  tableau  vivanf). 

1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  59  Imitation  of  actions, 

pictures  m  the  air  '.    1904  Daily  Chron.  9  Dec.  8/5  The 

t  excitement  comes  when  four  of  the  girls  are  called 

upon  to  practise  the  'picture'.     In  this  language  of  the 


881 

dance  a  'picture'  means  the  moment  when  the  dance  is 
stopped,  and  the  dancers  get  into  a  most  uncomfortable 
attitude  and  pretend  to  enjoy  it. 

f.    A   visible   image  of  something   formed   by 
physical  means,  as  by  a  lens. 
1668  HOOKE  in  Phil.  Tram.  II.  741  A  Contrivance  to 


PICTURE. 


your  command, 
1888  Pail  Mall  G  20  Feb 


upon  a  white  ground,  such  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

g-  A  person  so  strongly  resembling  another  as 
to  seem  a  likeness  or  imitation  of  him  or  her;  «= 
IMAGE  si.  4.  Const,  of. 

1711  Sfect.  No.  520  r  i  My  daughter,  who  is  the  picture 
of  what  her  mother  was.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct,  i.  v. 
(1841)  I.  109  The  sons  are  the  very  picture  of  their  father. 


l8ss  PUSEY  /><*fr.  Real  Presence  Note  E.  69  They  are 

,        .       ,. — ..  .„..„.       figures  (as  in  what  is  plainly  'picture-language).     1857-8 

•7SS  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  258  'Lydy',  says  his        SE*R.S  «*•*  '"•  vi-  305  The  natural  world. .is  taken  up 
lordship, '  it  [a  boy]  is  your  picture  to  the  utmost  resemblance ' 


h.  fig.  colloq.   A  very  beautiful  or  picturesque 
object. 

Mod.  The  little  girl  is  a  picture.   Her  hat  is  itself  a  picture. 

3.  transf.  A  scene ;  the  total  visual  impression 
produced  by  something;  hence  extended  to  a  vivid 
impression  received  by  the  other  senses,  or  pro- 
duced by  intellectual  perception ;  a  mental  image, 
a  visualized  conception  :  —  IDEA  8. 

Clinical  picture :  the  total  impression  or  apprehension  of 
a  diseased  condition,  formed  by  the  physician. 

a  1547  SURREY  ^Eueitiiv.  6  In  her  brest  Imprinted  stack 
his  wordes,  a  pictures  forme.  1837  SYD.  SMITH  BallofWVs. 
1859  II.  316/1,  1  have  often  drawn  a  picture  in  my  own 
mind  of  a  Balloto-Grotical  family  voting  and  promising 
under  the  new  system.  1855  BAIN  Senses  *  Int.  lit.  iv.  8  12 
(1864)603  A  botanist  can  readily  form  to  himself  the  picture 
of  a  new  plant  from  the  botanical  description.  1857  DUF- 
FERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  (ed.  3)  179  The  vigorous  imagination 
of  the  north.,  creating  a  stately  dreamland,  where  it  strove 
to  blend,  in  a  grand  world  picture, .. the  influences  which 
sustained  both  the  physical  and  moral  system  of  its  universe 
1897  Allbvtfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  771  In  such  cases  the  disease 
of  the  liver  may  be  dominant  in  the  clinical  picture. 

4.  fig.  A  graphic  description,  written  or  spoken, 
capable  of  suggesting  a  mental  image,  or  of  im- 
parting a  notion,  of  the  object  described;    also 
alistr.  word-painting,  figurative  language. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  it  38,  I  am  compar'd  to  twenty 
thousand  fairs.  O  he  hath  drawne  my  picture  in  his  letter 
1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
APP-  v.  44  Two  of  your  acquaintances  have  their  picture 
drawne  in  it  \.Hiidibras}..\.o  the  lyfe.  1736  BUTLER  Anal. 
I.  i.  (1874)  31  To  afford  the  poets  very  apt  allusions  to  the 
flowers  of  the  field  in  their  pictures  of  the  frailty  of  our 
present  life.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  f,  Past.  Introd.  §  6  Chaucer 
says  [etc.]  The  picture  is  perfect,  when  referred  to  his  own 
time.  1819  STARK  (title)  The  Picture  of  Edinburgh.  1867 
FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  L  xi.  139  The  details  of  the 
miracles  contain  many  interesting  pictures  of  old  English  life. 

5.  A  symbol,  type,  figure ;  the  concrete  represen- 
tation of  an  abstraction  ;  an  illustration. 

1658  JEANES  ifixt.  Schol.  Div.  49  Mans  soule  is  Gods 
temple,  and  picture.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Butler  Wks. 


why  trouble  to  learn  Sicilian  t    

5/2  1  hete  are  "picture  dresses  ',  called  so.  .on  account  of 
the  fact  that  their  salient  features  are  copied  from  the 
paintings  of  Lawrence,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  other 
masters  of  the  last  century.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skied.  (1878)  24 
Painted  Nigrma  with  the  •picture  face.  1880  CARNEGI? 
Pratt,  rrap.  12  The  nooses.. should  be  made  of  •picture- 
hanging  wire.  1896  MRS.  CAPFYN  Quaker  Grandmother 
72  What  a  dear  old  'picture  house  !  1684  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE 
Pres.  St.  Lng.  i.  (ed.  15)  181  One  'Picture-keeper,  Mr. 
Henry  Noms.  1887  RUSKIN  Prmterita  II.  v.  180  I  had 
advanced  m  'picture  _  knowledge  since  the  Roman  days. 

figures  (as  in  what  is  plainly  'picture-language)  1857-8 
SEARS  Athan.  in.  vi.  305  The  natural  world,  is  taken  up 
and  framed  mtoapiclure.|anguage,and  thus  made  to  repre- 
«"'  'he  things  which  are  invisible.  i88j  R.  W.  DALE  in 


-.-,       •—  ;    i  — r     ••          t  —  ,'«.»M»--Mi.mci.  iavu.-i  ninu'ly  s 

Pkotogr.  Bull.  II.  118  Anyone  who  has  a  glimmering  of  the 
science  of  'picture-making.  190*  IVestm.  Gat.  23  June  8/2 
Ihe  value  of  bromide  paper  as  a  picture-making  medium 
1760  D.  WEBB  Beauties  of  Painting  Pref.  n  An  idle 
art  more  useful  to  a  'picture-merchant,  than  becoming 
a  man  of  taste.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Apr.  3/2  It  would  be 
interesting  to  make.. a  'picture-painting  artist  out  of  a 
mBH«£  T  ,dress;m.ak«-  '«78  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
_9  Scandalous  ^'picture-papers.  1894  S.  FISKE 


j,    -,•      .     .  —  ", — :  •~»3    ".   "•    "  unarui-u 

in  ipM  Cent.  Apr.  290  We  have  at  least  learnt  to  be  grateful 
for  Rossetti  s  "picture-poems and  poem-pictures.  1898  Daily 


ier  the  thing  shall  be  hung  upside,  downside,  or  end- 


and  chiffon.  1895  KIPLING  vtd  Jungle  Bk.  (Tauchn.)  208 
He  left  the  'picture-story  with  Kadlu,  who  lost  it  in  the 
shingle.  1619  H.  BURTON  Truths  Triumph  10  An  artificiall 
indented  "picture-table.  1879  A.  B.  BRUCE  in  Expository.. 
143  We  have  before  us..'picture-thinking  in  which  these 
nations  are  used  symbolically.  1896  Dally  News  30  July 
2/3  Furnishing  and  decorating  with  'picture  tiles  a  ward 
which  is  now  being  added  to  this  hospital. 


II.  190  Of  the  ancient  Puritans..  .Our  grandfathers  knew 
the  picture  from  the  life.  ITOJ  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks 
Life  4  Writ.  (1832)  II.  182  The  best  picture  I  can  give  of 


the  French  nation  is  that  of  cattle  before  a  thunder  storm. 
1863  MARY  HOWITT  F.  Brewer's  Greece  I.  vii.  246,  I  had 
before  me  daily. .a  beautiful  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Greek 
grand  seigneur  on  his  native  island. 

b.  With  of  and  abstract  sb. :  An  object,  esp.  a 
person,  possessing  a  quality  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
to  be  a  symbol  or  realization  of  that  quality. 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  312  Behold  England,  wher 
Camilla  was  borne,  the  flower  of  courtesie,  the  picture  of 
comelynesse.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  ii,  Upon 
these  words,  Jones  became  in  a  moment  a  greater  picture  of 
horror  than  Partridge  himself.  1871  Punch  15  July  17/2  He 
looks  the  picture  of  health.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men 
I.  ill.  331  Those  rooms  were  the  very  picture  of  disorder. 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  Concerned  in 
the  painting,  disposal,  etc.  of  pictures,  as  picture- 
art,  -craft,  -critic,  -knowledge,  -merchant,  -ring, 
-shop,  etc. ;  consisting  of  or  expressed  in  a  picture 
or  pictures,  as  picture-dialect,  -language,  -poem, 
-puzzle,  -story,  -word;  adorned  or  illustrated  with 
a  picture  or  pictures,  pictorial,  as  picture-cover, 
-paper,  -sheet,  -sign,  -table,  -tile  ;  having  a  char- 
acter resembling  a  picture  or  suitable  for  one,  as 
picture  dress,  house,  sleeve,  b.  Objective  and 
objective  gen.,  as  picture-borrowing,  -buying, 
-cleaning,  -dealing,  -hanging,  -making,  -painting, 
-taking,  -viewing  sbs.  and  adjs. ;  picture-cleaner, 
-dealer,  -drawer,  -gazer,  -keeper,  -maker,  -restorer, 
-seller,  etc.  c.  Instrumental,  as  piclure-broidered, 
-hung,  -pasted adjs.,  -lesson,  -thinking. 

1879  N.  MICHELL  Palenoue  in  Poems  Places,  Br.  Amer., 
etc.  149  Their  gorgeous  buildings.. Their  'picture-art,  and 
creeds  of  gloom  and  fear.  1904  T.  S.  MOORE  Ode  to  Leda 
etc.  p.  x,  Thy  'picture-broidered  train  might  be  a  book.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xx,  To  instruct  you  in  the  art  of  "picture- 
buying  at  Paris.  1811  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821) 
36  Canada  Balsam.. much  used  by  'Picture-cleaners  for 
their  Varnishes.  1894  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  xii. 
(1902)  146  He  won't  get  the  colouring  from  the  'picture- 
cover  [ofa  book]  in  his  mouth.  1741-71  H.  WALPOLE  Verities 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  207  note.  An  adept  in  all  the 
arts  of  'picture-craft.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860) 
I.  8  If  the  'picture-critics  would  only  write  their  verdicts 
after  dinner,  many  a  poor  victim  would  find  his  dinner 
prospects  brighter.  1814  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  Ivi,  There  was 


Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  F.  63  Passages,  .in ^hich  the 
words  '  Door  '  and  '  Husbandman  '  are  figurative,  meta- 
phorical, 'picture-words. 

d.  Special  combs. :  picture-board,  a  decora- 
tion consisting  of  a  plank  shaped  and  painted  to 
resemble  some  object ;  employed  especially  in  the 
iSthc. ;  picture-book,  a  book  consisting  wholly 
or  partly  of  pictures,  esp.  for  children  j  picture- 
card,  a  court-card  in  a  pack  of  cards  (see  also 
PICTURED  i  b) ;  also  short  \oipictureposlcard ;  pic- 
ture-coffin, a  name  suggested  for  leaden  coffins  of 
early  1 7th  c.  date,  somewhat  resembling  in  shape 
the  outer  case  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  bearing 
a   mask  of  the  deceased ;   picture-documents, 
Anthrop.,  records  wholly  or  (in  later  times)  partly 
in  picture-writing,  such  as  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  and  continued  in  use  for  certain  pur- 
poses long  after  the  Spanish  conquest ;  picture- 
frame,  a  frame  (see  FRAME  sb.  la),  often  of  an 
ornamental  character,  forming  a  border  round  a 
picture ;  also  attrib. ;  picture  gallery,  a  hall  or 
building  containing  a  collection  of  pictures;  the 
collection    itself ;    picture  hat,   a   lady's   wide- 
brimmed  hat,  generally  black  and  adorned  with 
ostrich-feathers,  after  a  fashion  celebrated  in  the 
paintings  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough;  picture- 
lens,  a  large  double-convex  lens  of  long  focus, 
mounted  in  a  frame,  and  used  for  viewing  pictures ; 
picture-miniature,  a  miniature  the  subject  of 
which  is  other  than  a  portrait,  e.  g.  genre;  picture- 
mosaic,  mosaic  consisting  of  pictures  instead  of 
geometrical  designs,  as  Roman  mosaic  and  the 
styles   derived    from  it;    picture-moulding,   a 
horizontal  wooden  moulding,  parallel  to  the  ceiling 
of  a  room,  for  hanging  pictures ;   picture-nail, 
a  strong  nail  for  picture-hanging,  having  an  orna- 
mental head,  which  is  attached  after  the  nail  is  in 
position;  picture  postcard,  a  postcard  having 
on  the  back  a  picture  (esp.  a  view)  printed,  photo- 
graphed,  or  otherwise   produced ;    picture-rail, 
-rod,  a  rod  occupying  the  position  and  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  picture-moulding ;  picture-tree  : 
see  quot.     Also  PICTURE-DRAWER,  -WRITING. 

"Picture  Book  fora  Noah's  Ark:  Description 


of  200  Animals.  1854  EMRRSON  Lett.  4  Soc.  Aims,  Poet, 
Imag.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  148  A  man's  action  is  only  a  picture- 
book  of  his  creed.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Ttvist  xxv,  He., 
offered  to  cut  any  gentleman,  -for  the  first  'picture-card,  at 
a  shilling  a  time.  1884  E.  PRACOCK  in  .V.  4-  Q.  6th  Ser.  IX. 


PICTURE. 

218/2,  I  suggested  at  the  time,  and  still  think,  that  it  may  ! 
have  been  part  of  a  'picture-coffin.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  v.  96  It  is  to  this  transition-period  that  we  owe 
many  . .  of  the  "picture-documents  still  preserved.  1668 
•Picture-frame  [see  PICTURE  sb.  2  0-  a  1790  POTTER  New 
Diet.  Cant.,  Picture  frame,  the  gallows,  or  pillory.  1804 
Europ.  Mag.  XLV.  16/2  In  a.. picture-frame  waistcoat,  i.e. 
. .  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace.  1817  LADY  MORGAN 
France  v.  29  Arranged  along  their  walls  in  their  pem- 
wigs  and  picture- frames.  1761  WESLEY  Jrnl.  n  May,  One 
side  of  it  is  a  "picture  gallery.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  85  At  this  moment,  almost  every 
great  house  has  its  sumptuous  picture-gallery.  1887  Daily 
News  20  July  6/1  A  large  '  'picture  '  hat  in  black  velvet  is 
to  be  worn  with  an  all-white  dress  and  black  gloves.  1900 
Westm,  Gaz.  4  June  3  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
wearing  of  picture  hats  with  evening  frocks.. may  get  its 
chance.  1903  Ibid.  16  Apr. _  10/2^  A  private  view_of 
*pict 
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•picture-miniatures  painted  by  Mr.  Charles  Sainton.  1899 
Daily  News  18  July  5/1  Every  method  has  been  placed  in 
the  service  of  the  "picture  post-card  industry,  and  much  has 
been  produced  which  in  its  artistic  execution  may  lay  claim 
to  lasting  value.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Sept.  10/1  The  ; 
exhibition  of  picture  postcards.. opened  m  the  Rue  Bona- 
parte at  Paris  contains  no  fewer  than  150,000  examples  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  1904  Daily  Chron.  15  Apr.  4/7  There 
has  been  some  discussion  of  late  as  to  who  invented  the 
picture  postcard,  and  the  fad  has  been  traced  back  to  a 
German. .itissaid, in  1872.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  TheTrades 


Hence  Pi-cturefol  a.,  full  of  pictures  ;  Pi'cture- 
less  a.,  without  a  picture  or  pictures ;  Pl'cturely 
«.,  like  a  picture ;  so  Pi-ctury  a.  (depreciative). 

1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  II.  255  My  recollections  seem  to 
take  very  *pictureful  forms.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Mrs. 
Battle  on  Whist,  With  their  naked  names  upon  the  drab 
pasteboard,  the  game  might  go  on  very  well,  "picture-less. 
1881  Sat.  Rev.  3  Sept.  293/1  Empty  niches  are  as  meaning- 
less decorations  as  pictureless  frames.  1832  W.  BARNES  in 


scenery  at  our  theatres. 

Picture  (pi-ktiui,  -tjsj),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  It. 
pitiurare.] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  in  a  picture,  or  in  pictorial 
form  ;    to  draw,  paint,  depict ;   transf.  to  reflect 
as  a  mirror.     Also  with  out. 

£1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  xxv.  512  Margarys.. 
bare  m  his  armes  a  dragon  pyctured  wyth  an  horryble 
figure.  1495  Trcvisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XIX.  xxxvii. 
JJ  v/2  He  that  pictureth  ymages  and  lyknesse  of  thynges 
is  callyd  a  payntour.  1600  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  III.  274  We  haue 
scene  and  eaten  of  many  more  [fowl],  which  for  want  of 
leasure.. could  not  be  pictured.  1608  D.  T[UVIL]  Ess.  Pol. 
ff  Mor.  23  b,  Hee  was  pictur'd  out  in  the  religious  garment 
of  a  Monke.  1632  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  i.  ii,  A  cunning 
painter  thus. .would  picture  Justice.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
Vertiu's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  61  On  the  ceiling.. he 
has  pictured  Antony  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  in  the  character  of 
Faction,  dispersing  libels.  1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra 
Apoit.  (1849)  64  Its  pure,  still  glass  Pictures  all  earth-scenes 
as  they  pass. 

b.  To  figure,  to  represent  symbolically  or  by 
sensible  signs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  49  b,  What  these  graces 
be,  it  is  more  playnly  pictured  &  set  forth  in  this  tree 
folowyng.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vn.  vi,  The  anxiety 
of  his  mind  was  strongly  pictured  upon  his  face.  1857 
PUSEY  Real  Presence  ii.  (1869)  232  When  the  people  were 
so  much  taught  by  the  eye,  it  pictured  to  them  the  mysteries 
of  the  Redemption. 

2.  To   describe   graphically,   depict   in   words. 
Also  with  out,  forth. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  To  Gent,  of  Inner  Temple,  She 
pictureth  out  their  base  and  seruile  conditions.  1621  T. 
WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard  98  Horace  in  his 
art  of  Poetrie  doth  pensill  and  picture  out  an  old  man  in 
this  manner.  1787  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  26  Feb.,  I  think 
this  last  sentence  pictures  him  exactly.  1838  CARLYLE 
Misc.,  Scott  (1869)  V.  217  To  picture-forth  the  fife  of  Scott. 
1894  BESANT  Equal  Woman  122  Such  a  woman  as  you  have 
pictured  is  rare  indeed. 

3.  To  resemble  as  a  picture  or  image. 
iBsoMRS.  Y.TKOLUovEPetticoatCovt.  138  Never, perhaps, 

did  a  child  more  accurately  picture  a  parent,  than  Judith 
did  her  mother. 

4.  To  form  a  mental  picture   of,  to  imagine. 
Often  to  picture  to  one's  self. 

1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  n.  182  Imagination  pictures  all  the 
scenes.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  viii.  101  He 
had  pictured  to  himself  the  settlement  1835  JAMES  Gipsy 
\,  He  seemed  to  doubt  the  very  love,  the  happiness  of  which 
he  pictured  so  brightly.  1869  HUXLEY  in  Sci.  Opinion  28 
Apr.  48/A  Kant  pictures  to  himself  the  universe  as  once  an 
infinite  expansion  of  formless  and  diffused  matter.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  449  We  must  not.  .picture  the 
early  Puritan  as  a  gloomy  fanatic.  Mod.  Picture  to  yourself 
the  predicament  in  which  I  found  myself. 

Pictured  (prktiuid),  ppl.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Represented  or  depicted  in  or  as  in  a  picture ; 
painted,  drawn. 

1738  GRAY  Propertius  ii.  50  Pictured  horrour  and  poetic 
woes.  1854  MARION  HARLAND  Alone  xii,  The  examination 
of  the  artist's  pictured  treasures.  1894  F.  N.  RAGG  Qitorsum 
xiii.  139  They  downwards  gazed  to  see  the  pictured  heaven, 
And  pictured  light,  which  dark-hued  waters  hold. 

2.  Adorned   or   illustrated   with    a    picture   or 
pictures,  o^  Jig.  with  word-painting. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  866  A  pictured  and  wrought 
coate.  1754  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  109  Bright  ey'd  Fancy, 
hovering  o'er,  Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn  Thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn.  1813  BYRON  Br.  Abydos  \.  x, 
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The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor.  1818  —  Ch.  Har.  IV. 
Ixxxii,  Alas  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay,  And  Livy's 
pictur'd  page  ! 

b.  Pictured  card,  a  card  bearing  a  picture, 
a  court-card  or  picture-card  ;  the  king,  queen,  or 
knave.  Devits  pictured  books,  a  hostile  name  for 
playing-cards. 

1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  216  They. .Pore  owre  the  devil's 
pictur'd  beuks.  1812  BUCHAN  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  (1816) 
361  Each  honour,  or  pictured  card,  is  considered  as  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  ten.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  xiii.  442  A  pack 
contains  52  cards,  divided  into  four  equal  suits,  into  12 
pictured  and  40  plain  cards. 

Pi'Ctare-draw:er.  One  who  draws  a  picture ; 
in  1 7th  and  early  iSthc.,  the  regular  word  for 
portrait-painter. 

1586-7  in  Jeaffreson  Middlesex  County  Rec.  (1886)  I.  173 
Edmund  Barton  picture  drawer.  1635  I.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Biondis  Banish'd  Virg.  115  The  Philosophers  (humanities 
picture-drawers)  have  indeede  drawne  many  pictures.  (11715 
BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  24  Sir  Anthony  Vandike,  the 
famous  picture  drawer,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  280 
One  Mr.  Blemwell,  a  picture-drawer. 

So  Picture-drawing-. 

1625  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1726)  XVIII.  in  Wee,  haveing 
experience  of  the  Facultie  and  Skill  of  Daniel  Mittens  in 
the  Art  of  Picture  draweing,  of  Our  especiall  Grace.. have 
given  [etc.]. 

Pi'cttirer.  Now  rare.  [f.  PICTURE  v .  +  -ER'.] 
One  who  pictures  ;  a  painter  of  pictures  ;  a  painter.  ; 

1608-9  in   F.ng.  Hist.   Rev.  (1897)  XII.  446  Benedickt    i 
Horsley,  a  pictorer  and  painter.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE    I 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iv.  (1650)  200  Not  meerly  a  pictorial!  con- 
trivance or  invention  of  the  Picturer,  but  an  ancient  tradition    ' 
and  conceived  reality.     1690  WOOD  Life  30  Jan.  III.  323 
'  An  illustrator ',  or  '  picturer  of  great  letters  in  books  '. 

Picturesque  (piktiure'sk),  a.  Also  8  pittor-, 
pictoresque,  pieturesk.  [ad.  F.  pittoresque,  ad.  j 


painter:  see-ESQUE;  prop,  'in  the  style  of  a  painter' 
(cf.  quot.  1 8 10  in  sense  I ) ;  but  in  Eng.  assimilated  to 
picture,  giving  the  sense  '  in  the  style  of  a  picture  '. 

Pittoresque  appears  to  have  been  in  French  early  in  i8th  c. 
(cf.  quot.  1712  from  Pope),  but  the  earliest  evidence  in 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter  is  for  pittoresquement  in  1732.] 

1.  Like  or  having  the  elements  of  a  picture ;  fit 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  striking  or  effective  picture  ; 
possessing  pleasing  and  interesting  qualities  of 
form  and  colour  (but  not  implying  the  highest 
beauty  or  sublimity) :  said  of  landscape,  buildings, 
costume,  scenes  of  diversified  action,  etc.,  also  of 
circumstances,  situations,  fancies,  ideas,  and  the 
like. 

I703STEELE  Tender  Husb.  iv.  (1723)  141  That  Circumstance 
may  be  very  Picturesque.  1712  POPE  Let.  to  Caryll,  Mr. 
Philips  has  two  lines,  which  seem  to  me  what  the  French 
call  very  picturesque.  1717  —  Iliad  x.  Note  liv,  The 
marshy  Spot  of  Giound,.  .the  Tamarisk. .,  the  Reeds  that 
are  heap'd  together  to  mark  the  Place,  are  Circumstances  the 
most  Picturesque  imaginable.  1749  U.  RHYS  Tour  Spain 
*  Port.  86  The  Ends  of  their  Veils  ..  tied  in  so  pretty 
a  Manner,  as  to  render  their  Figures  extremely  pittoresque. 
1768  W.  GILPIN  (title)  An  Essay  upon  Prints:  containing 
remarks  upon  the  principles  of  picturesque  beauty.  1773 
LADY  MARY  COKE  Jrnl.  8  July  (1896)  IV.  186  The  Cours 


Studies  (1879)  II.  341  Susceptible  observers,  .say  of  a  scene 
'  How  picturesque  — meaning  by  this  a  quality  distinct 
from  that  of  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or  grandeur ;  meaning  to 
speak,  .of  its  fitness  for  imitation  by  art.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past,  ii,  Most  girls  become  acquainted  at  some  time  or  other 
with  a  little  picturesque  misery. 

b.  Picturesque  gardening,  the  arrangement  of 
a  garden  so  as  to  make  it  a  pretty  picture ;  the 
romantic  style  of  gardening,  aiming  at  irregular 
and  rugged  beauty. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  iii,  Mr.  Milestone 
was  a  picturesque  landscape  gardener  of  the  first  celebrity. 
1843  Gray's  Corr.  191  note,  That  Johnson  should  have  no 
conception  of  the  value  or  merit  of  what  is  now  called 
picturesque  gardening  we  cannot  wonder,  as  he  was  so 
extremely  short-sighted,  that  he  never  saw  a  rural  landscape 
in  his  life. 

2.  Of  language,  narrative,  etc. :  Strikingly  graphic 
or  vivid ;  sometimes  implying  disregard  of  fact  in 
the  effort  for  effect. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam,  Pref.  (1740)  7  He  goes  on  in  the  same 
;    pittoresque  Vein.     1758  JORTIN  Erasm.  1.483  An  account  of 
.    a  conversation  with  Longolius  which  is  picturesque.     1864 
'    BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  128  Picturesque  accounts  have  often 
been  repeated  of  a  scene  where  Douglas  . .  brought  the 
Admiral  to  an  elevated  spot.    1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch. 
,    E tig,  1.401  Picturesque  history  is  seldom  to  be  trusted.    1874 
•    BANCROFT    Footpr.    Time  i.  63  The   highly   picturesque 
language  of  the  primitive  Aryan  people. 
1 3.  Marked  as  if  with  pictures.  Obs.  rare. 
1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  1.41  Others  [marbles] . . 
are  Picturesque,  or  marked  with  all  manner  of  figures,  &c. 
Ibid.  42  Oculits  mundi..\>y  polishing  receives  a  beautiful 
lustre,  and  is  partly  spotted  or  striped,  partly  picturesque. 

f4.  Havinga  perception  of  or  taste  for  picturesque- 
ness.  Obs. 

1795  R.  ANDERSON  yohnson  7  Had  he  not  possessed 
a  very  picturesque  imagination.  1818  RHODES  Peak  Seen. 
I.  5  To  the  picturesque  traveller  they  are  therefore  com- 
paratively of  but  little  value.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet 
Castle  iii.  (1887)  39  They  came  round  to  the  side  of  the 
camp  where  the  picturesque  gentleman  was  sketching. 


PICUCULE. 

5.  absol.  as  sb.  Tlu-  picturesque,  that  which  is 
picturesque;  the  picturesque  principle,  element, 
or  quality ;  pictnresqueness. 

1794  U.  PRICE  (title)  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Sublime   and   the  Beautiful.      1796  JANE 
AUSTEN  Pride  <$•  Prej.  x,  No,  no ;  stay  where  you  are.    You 
are  charmingly  grouped.  ..The  picturesque  would  be  spoilt 
by  admitting  a  fourth.      1812  COMBE  (title)  Dr.  Syntax's 
Tour  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque.    1832-4  DE  QUJNCEY 
Caesars  Wks.  1859  X.  79  The  ancients,  whether  Greeks  or 
Romans,  had  no  eye  for  the  picturesque. 

Hence  Picture-squish  <;.,  somewhat  picturesque ; 
also  (rave  and  jocular  nonce-words)  Pictnresqui- 
e-scity,  growing  picturesqueness  ;  Picturesqui- 
fica'tion,  a  making  picturesque  ;  Picture'squize 
•v.,  to  'do'  or  pursue  the  picturesque. 

1812  COMBE  Picturesque  xvi.  176  Nor  had  the  way  one 
object  brought  That  wak'd  a  picturesquish  thought.  1815 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  455  The  engineer,  .is  not 
to  lose  his  time  in  zoologizing,  entomologizing,  botanizing 
and  picturesquizing.  1828  ELMES  Metrop.  Improv.  89  The 
master  mark  of  currency  among  the  people  of  picturesqui- 
escity.  1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  233  From  the  pages  of  Rousseau 
. .  Leman,  Uri,  and  Zurich  have  undergone  their  sentence 
of  picturesquification. 

Picture'sque,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  a.  trans. 
To  make  or  render  picturesque,  b.  intr.  To  pose 
picturesquely.  C.  To  picturesque  it,  to  practise 
or  pursue  the  picturesque. 

1795  C.  MARSHALL  Review  Landscape  45   If.  .he  plant 
trees  of  size  round  the  building  to  be  picturesked.     1812 


1796  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Lett.,  etc.  139  In  a  recess  ot  in 
ocks  was  a  clump  of  pines,  amongst  which  a  steeple  rose 
icturesquely  beautiful.   1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  iv.  41  Alive 
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pier 


my  lady's  chair,  in  the  suit  of  blue  and  silver, 
picturesquing.  1892  Punch  6  Aug.  49/1  With  out-pf- 
fashion  toilet  sets.. She  picturesques  her  cabinet's  Quaint 
heterodoxies. 

Picturesquely,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  picturesque  manner. 

1796  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Lett.,  etc.  139  In  a  recess  of  the 

'  :h  a  steep' 
tany  iv.  41 

withthe  picturesquelyattire"d"peasantry.  1881  Miss  BRADDON 
Asph.  II.  86  The  shallow  streamlet  came  tumbling  pictu- 
resquely over  gray  stones. 

Picturesqueness  (piktiure'sknes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.J  The  quality  of  being  picturesque. 

1794  U.  PRICE  Ess.  Picturesque  I.  38  Grandeur  and 
beauty  have  been  pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  painting 
as  well  as  picturesqueness.  [Note}  I  have  ventured  to  make 
use  of  this  word,  which  I  believe  does  not  occur  in  any 
writer.  1827  HARE  Guesses  (1859)  13  Picturesqueness  is  that 


1894  BARING-GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  136  A  bridge  that 
surpasses  even  that  of  Prague  in  picturesqueness. 

Prctnre-writing. 

1.  The  method  of  recording  events  or  expressing 
ideas  by  pictures  or  drawings  which  literally  or 
figuratively  represent  the  things  and  actions ;  concr. 
a  writing  or  inscription  consisting   of  pictorial 
symbols. 

Such  were  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  and  the 
hieroglyphs  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  earliest  form. 

1741  WARBURTON  Din.  Legal,  iv.  iv.  II.6?  The  first  Essay 
towards  Writing  was  a  mere  Picture.  We  see  this  remark- 
ably verified  in  theCaseof  the  Mexicans,  whose  only  Method 
of  recording  their  Laws  and  History,  was  by  this  Picture. 
Writing.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  iii.  300  If  we  sup- 
pose Picture-writing  to  be  of  divine  Original.  1862  MAX 
MULLER  Chips  (1880)  I.  xiv.  3:6  The  little  that  is  known  of 
the  picture-writing  of  the  Indian  tribes.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND 
Ascent  Man  232  Chinese  writing  is  picture-writing,  with 
the  pictures  degenerated  into  dashes. 

2.  transf.  Any  expression  of  notions  by  pictures, 
as  in  a  comic  or  satirical  paper. 

1896  Daily  News  17  Oct.  4/7  Forain  is  the  jester  of  a 
society  in  its  old  age. . .  His  work  is  the  picture-writing  of 
sordid  cynicism,  and  it  robs  life  of  all  joy  by  robbing  it  of 
all  ideal. 

Pi-cturing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PICTURE  v.  +  -ING  1. 
The  making  of  a  picture ;  depicting ;  also  concr. 
a  pictorial  representation,  a  picture. 

1559  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (Parker  Soc.)  66  They  labour .  .by 
incantation,  magic,  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  to  consume, 
kill,  and  destroy  the  Lord's  anointed  by  picturing,  &c. 
1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  I.  iii.  §  90.  184  Things.., 
which  Christians  in  S.  Austins  time  held  abominable,  (as 
the  picturing  of  God).  1656  A  rtif.  Haiidsom.  185  They 
can  be  friends  with. .picturings  by  pencill,  or  embroyderies. 
1836  F.  MAHONY  Ret.  Father  Prout,  Songs  France  in. 
(1859)  270  The  painter  David,  .whose  glorious  picturings  of 
'The  Passage  of  the  Alps  by  Bonaparte'  [etc.]  shed  such 
radiance  on  his  native  land. 

b.  Picturesque  description  in  words  ;  formation 
or  expression  of  a  mental  picture ;  imagining  to 
oneself  or  describing  to  others. 

1837  W.  IRVING  Caft.  Bonneville  xlix.  III.  262  We  here 
close  our  picturings  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  their 
wild  inhabitants.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxviii,  It  was 
akin  to  the  boy's  and  girl's  picturing  of  the  future  beloved. 

Pi-cturuig,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING  2.]  That 
pictures  (in  any  sense  of  the  verbX 

1841  DTSRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  503  The  grave  melodious 
stanza  and  the  picturing  invention  of  Spenser. 

Picucule  (pi-ki«ki«l).  Ornilh.  Also  erron. 
piculule.  [a.  F.  picuaile  (D'Anbenton,  01780, 
Plate  621  in  Buffon  (etc.)  Oiseaux),  name  given  to 


PICUL. 


833 


a  bird  of  the  genus  Dendrocolaptes ,  (.  L.  picus 
woodpecker  +  cucnlus  cuckoo.]     (See  quots.) 

1819  GRIFFITHS  Cavler's  Anim.  Kingd.,  Aves  II.  350 
Picucule  Creeper,  Climbing  Crackle.  Lath.  1875  NEWTON 
in  Kncycl.  Brit.  III.  743/2  The  Picucules  {misspelt  Picu- 
lules)  (Dendrocolaptiilx)  with  as  many  genera,  and  over  MO 
species.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Picutule,  a  name . . 


I79«  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  (ed.  3),  To  Piddle,  to  make 
water  :  a  childish  expression.  1836  SMART  Walkers  Diet. 
(ed.  3),  Piddle, ..this  word  is  now  scarcely  used  except  as 
a  child's  word  in  the  sense  of  to  make  water. 
;  fig.  1871  a  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  rv.  i.  ?y,  Fountain 
If'?.;-  rnere  grandly  shooting  upwards  from  the  middle, 
While  round  the  sides  a  thousand  spirt  and  piddle. 

adopted  for'want  of  a  better,  as  that  of  the  large  Family    !      Piddle,  variant  of  PlGHTLE. 
of   rrachtoplwme,  Detidrocolaptidx^  which  is  so   highly          Fiddler  (pi'dlaj).     [f.  PIDDLE  V.  4-  -EB 1  1     One 

,   who  piddles;  a  poor  ineffectual  worker;  a  dabbler, 
toyer,  trifler  :  see  the  verb. 

i6o»  MIDDLETON  Blurt,  Master-Constablen,  ii.  129  These 
flaxen -haired  men  are  such  pulers,  and  such  piddlers.  a  1615 
FLETCHER  &  MASSINCER  £/<««•  Bra.  iv.iv.f'm  but  a  pidler, 
A  Illtle  will  serve  my  turn.  1646  N.  B[ARNET)  Regenerate 
Man  s  Growth  Grate  47  We  are  but  Pidlers  in  his  service 


I  Ficnl  (pi'kol).  Forms :  6  pyoo,  6-7  pioo,  ^ 
picull,  peecull,  7-8  pooul,  7-9  picul,  picol, 
8-9  pokul,  9  pikul.  [Malay- Javanese  pikul  a 
man's  load  (Yule) ;  in  Sp.  picoJ\  A  measure  of 
weight  used  in  China  and  the  East  generally,  equal 
to  i oo  catties,  i.e.  about  133}  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 


1588   PARKE  tr.   Mendoza's  nut.  China  367  One  pyco 
1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linscholen  i.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I. 
aetes.      1618  R.    COCKS    Diary 
_    _     .      >  silk.. 30  picull  of  silk.     i6a« 
PuRcHAS/Y/£r/»i.jI.36o.The  Peecull,  which  is  one  hundred 


of  rice.  1508 
149  Every  Pii 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  3.  30  pico  silk.. 


Cat  tees,  making  one  hundred  thiitie  pound  English  subtil  I. 
Itid.  390  Foure  Peeculls.  1661  I.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's 
Trav.  ti.  (1669)  106  A  hundred  Picols  of  black  Lacque,  at 
ten  Thails  the  Picol.  1771  J.  R.  FORSTER  tr.  Osbeck's  Voy. 
I.  262  A  Pekul  or  Idaam  as  the  Chinese  call  it.  1818  CAPT. 
P.  P.  KING  in  Fenny  Cycl.  XII.  271/1  If  each  vesselreturns 
with  too  picols  of  trepang,  her  cargo  will  be  worth  5000 
dollars.  i86a  ST.  JOHN  Forests  Far  East  II  31  Obtained 
two  pikuls  more  of  sago.  1888  LITTLE  Yangtst  Gorges 
279  The  coal  is  sold  for  130  cash,  .per  picul  of  133  pounds. 
Pioule  (pi-ki«l).  rare-",  [dim.  f.  L.  picut 
woodpecker.]  =  next.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Piculet  (pi-ki«let).  Ornith.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ET 
dim.]  A  bird  of  the  subfamily  Picumninx ;  a 
small  soft-tailed  woodpecker. 

1849  G.  R.  GRAY  Genera  Birds  II.  432  Picumnina  or 
Piculets  have  the  Bill  short,  straight ;  the  sides  compressed 
towards  the  tip  [etc. ).  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  720. 
[Pi-cy  (in  Piquet) :  see  PIQUE  sb:*\ 
Fiddle  (pi'd'l),  v.  [Origin  obscure.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  dim.  or  freq.  vb.  Cf.  the  synonymous 
PEDDLE  v.  3,  PADDLE  vl  i,  3,  PITTLE  v .  Of  these 
the  first  two  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  piddle, 
erroneously  confused  with  peddle,  paddle  in  their 
proper  senses.  Pittle  was  an  inconsiderable  variant. 
(It  is  questionable  if  sense  2  here  and  in  PITTLE  v. 
are  the  same  word  as  I.) 

Words  corresponding  in  form  and  sense  are  used  in  some 
German  dial  :  viz.  Hessian  piddeln  (v.  Pfister  Nachtr.  *.    I 
Vilmar's  Idiotikon  v.  Hessen,  1886,  p.  104);  Westerwald    ! 
putteln,  putteln  (Schmidt  Westerw/ili  Idiot.  1800,  p.  138); 
Jiilich  and  Berg  jVtteln  (ibid.).    The  first  two,  if  old,  may 
go  back  to  an  orig.  "fuddlian  or  'fuddilin,  which  would 
also  give  an  OE.  "pyddlan  and  Eng.  piddle ;  but  the  late 
appearance  of  the  Eng.  word,  with  absence  of  evidence  as  to 
the  age  of  the  Ger.  dial,  forms,  leaves  their  relation  doubtful     i 
Even  if  related,  the  ulterior  etymology  (of  root  "tudj-)  is 
unknown.] 

1.  intr.  To  work  or  act  in. a  trifling,  paltry,  petty, 
or  insignificant  way;  to  trifle,  toy,  dally;  =  PEDDLE 
v.  3.  (Always  depreciatory.)  Now  rare. 

JS4S  ASCHAM  Toxopk.  (Arb.)  1 17  Neuer  ceasyngepiddelynge 
about  your  bowe  and  shaftes  whan  they  be  well.  1504 
CA»EW  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  182  Such  as  I  haue 
maiked  to  be  good  practitioners,  do  all  piddle  somewhat  in 
the  art  of  versifying,  and  raise  not  vp  their  contemplation 

I'Kt^A     KTnK  .Jt-_  f*~ -11   r       \         ^r  ,- 


that  way.  1606  Sir  G.  Goasecapfe  n.  i.  (Bullen  O.  Pi).  My 
head  must  devise  something,  while  my  feet  are  pidling  thus. 
fufii*  ^.f1??.?  W'f.  ""'****(  M.  i.  ii,  She  ..begins  to 
Plddlc  ,V;lh  Philosophic.  1752  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  Mann 
(1834)  III.  15,  I  am  always  piddling  about  ornaments  and 


;ers  tapping  her  cheek,  or  playing  with  her  hair.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  iv.  vii.  (1869)  ft.  205  Instead  of  piddling 
tor  the  little  prizes. .they  might  then  hope.. to  draw  some 
i  the  great  prizes.  1818  Craven  Gloss,  (cd.  2),  Piddle,  to 
be  employed  in  trifles  or  to  do  things  ineffectually :  to  take 
short  steps  in  walking.  1878  BROWNING  PoetsCroisic  Uxxviii, 
Fussily  feeble,  harmless.. Piddling  at  so-called  satire. 

D.  Said  of  a  bird :  To  move  the  bill  about, 
feeling  for  food  in  a  hole,  heap  of  refuse,  etc. 


i.  npun  uis  snuuiuer,  ana  piaietn  in  nis  eare  looking 
or  meate,  having  used  her  before  to  feede  in  his  eare  for  the 
ne  purpose  i6<i  OGILBY  Msop  (1665)  63  This  (Stork) 
piddles  with  his  bill  While  young  Sir  Reynard  did  whole 
Rivers  swill  1799  J.  STUUTHERS  To  Blackbird  vii,  Beware 
in  that  caff  heap  to  piddle. 

o^.  To  trifle  or  toy  with  one's  food ;  to  pick  at 
one  s  food  instead  of  eating  heartily. 
__•»««*>  J.  DYKE  Sel.  Serai.  (1640)  292  Diseases,  .that  make 


saint  tjiat  would  not  laugh  to  see  The  good  man  pidling 
with  his  fricassee?    ,785  MRS.  MONTAGU  In  Doran  Lady  „/ 
Mf?  '  ?•'";  "8«)  330  The  lovers  sigh'd  and  look  d..  and 
ed  a  l.ttle  on  a  gooseberry  tart.     1814  BYRON  Juan 
" .  Ixvi.  And    entremets'  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 
a.  tnins.  Piddle  away,  to  trifle  away. 
"760  C.  JOHNSTON  Ckrysaldtel)  1. 143  A  house  where  she 

a  to  piddle  away  her  leisure  hours. 
2.  intr.  To  make   water,  urinate,    colloq.  or  in 
childish  use. 
VOL.  VII. 


we  can  do  nothing  to  any  purpose.  1779  I.  LOVELL  in  y 
Adams  s  Wks  (1854)  IX.  490  If  this  was  not  the  piddler.  it 
might  be  the  oddity  of  Virginia.  1800  in  Spirit  PHD.  jfmls. 
IV.  360  He  was  a  mere  piddler  compared  to  me. 

Fiddling  (pi'dlin.),  vol.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -mcl.] 
The  action  of  PIDDLE  v.  •  trifling,  toying,  etc. 

IJ73  TUSSER  Huso  (1878)  127  If  hops  looke  browne,  go 
gather  them  downe.  But  not  in  the  deaw,  for  piddling  with 
feaw.  i6«  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  37  The  French 


Mort.  xii,  No  piddling  . .  but  that  steady  and  persevering 
exercise  of  the  jaws  which  is  best  learnt  by  early  morning 
hours. 

Pi  ddling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.] 
Trifling,  insignificant,  petty,  paltry. 

»S59  AYLMER  Harborovie  Qljb,  You  haue  the  pidlyng 
Scones,  whiche  are  alwayes  Fienche  for  their  lyues.  1593 
G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  14  Pidlinge  and  driblinge  Con- 
futers,  that  sitt  all  day  buzzing  vpon  a  blunt  point,  or  two. 
1675  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camd.)  41  We  have  two  or  three  small 
pidleini;  things  piinteing  here.  1735  POPE  Prol  Sat.  164 
Yet  neer  one  sprig  of  laurel  grac'd  these  ribalds.  From 
slashing  Bently  down  to  pidling  Tibalds.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II-  342  The  man  of  business  has  not  time 
for  such  piddling  work.  1817  SCOTT  Chrtm.  Canongale 
Introd.  i,  For  the  piddling  concern  of  a  few  shillings.  1866 
A.  L.  PERRY  Elem.  Pol.  Econ.  (1873)  524  The  country  is  too 
large  for  the  petty,  piddling  processes  of 'protection  '. 

Flddock  (pi'dfte).  Also  piddiok.  [Origin 
unascertained.  It  has  the  form  of  a  dim.  in  -act.] 
A  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  genus  Pholas  or  family 
Pholadidx,  which  burrow  in  soft  rock,  wood,  etc, ; 
esp.  one  of  the  common  species,  such  as  P.  dactylus, 
with  a  long  ovate  shell,  which  are  used  for  bait. 

1851  Zoologist  IX.  3175  Notes  on  the  Pholas  dactylus,  or 
Sussex  Piddick.  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  v.  09  Our 
next  example  of  the  burrowing  molluscs  is  the  well  known 
Pholas,  popularly  called  the  piddock  (Pholas  dactylus). 

Pide,  Pidgeon,  obs.  forms  of  PIED,  PIGEON. 

Pidgin,  pigeon  (pi'djin,  -an).  Also  pidjln, 
pidjun,  pidgeon.  A  Chinese  corruption  of  Eng. 
business,  used  widely  for  any  action,  occupation, 
or  affair.  Hence  Pidgin-English,  the  jargon, 
consisting  chiefly  of  English  words,  often  corrupted 
in  pronunciation,  and  arranged  according  to  Chinese 
idiom,  used  for  intercommunication  between  the 
Chinese  and  Europeans  at  seaports,  etc.  in  China, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  etc. ;  also  trans/,  (quot. 
1891). 


A-tye  will  row  you  out,  because  she  can  speak  pigeon 
English.    1871  A.  D.  CARLISLE  Round  World  x.  106  The 
dialect.. current  between  Englishmen  and  Chinamen .. goes 
by  the  name  of  Pigeon-English     1873  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  45 
[Article].    1876  LELAND  Pidgin  English  Sing  Song  3  Pidgin 
is  with  great  ingenuity  made  expressive  of  every  variety  of 
calling,  occupation,  or  affair     1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.    \ 
Butterfly  xlv,  He  had  a  ghost  story  of  his  own— an  original    I 
one  in  pigeon  English.   1891  Argus  (Melbourne)  7  Nov.  13/4    j 
That  ridiculous  pigeon-English  which  the  whites  have  used 
..throughout  Queensland,  .as  their  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  blacks.     1901  A.  LANG  Magic  $  Relig.  37  His    I 
rude  lingua  franca,  or  pidgin  English.    (See  also  a.  A  O. 

10th  S.  V.  00/2.) 

Pid-pad.      [Echoic :   cf.  PAD  st.  5 ;   the  two   I 
different  vowels  suggesting  alternation,  as  in  zigzag. 
Cf.  PIT-PAT.]     Imitation  of  the  dull  sound  of 
footsteps. 

1900 '  HEADON  HILL'  Plunder  Ship\&.  31, 1 . . heard  the pid- 
pad  of  bare  feet.  Ibid,  xxiii.  214  There  was.  .a  pid-pad  of 
.sandals  on  the  deck. 

Pidrero,  variant  of  PEDRERO,  a  small  gun. 

Fie  (pai),  so.l  Also  4-8  pye,  5-6  py,  (6  pee). 
[a.  OF.  pie  (i3th  c.  in  Littre)  =  Pr.  piga.  It. 
pica :— L.  pica  magpie.] 

L  The  bird  now  more  usually  called  MAGPIE. 

a  1150  Gail  4-  Night.  126  pat  pie  and  crowe  hit  todrowe. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand!.  Sjmne  355  Beleue  noujt  yn  be 
pyys  cheteiyng.  £1380  WYCLIP  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  165  It 
is  a  foul  bing  bat  prestis  speken  as  pies.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  i.  (BodL  MS.),  Alle  foules  of  rauen 
kinde  as  chogghes  Crowes  rokes  rauens  and  pies,  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  22  Ther  was  a  woman  that  had 
a  pie  in  a  cage.  1c  1475  Sar.  lowe  Degre  47  (text  of  Cop- 
land ci5so\  The  woodwale,  The  pee,  and  the  Popiniaye. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  85  Pies  will  chatter  and  Mice 
will  pepe.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  N  iv.  The  Fox  deserve 
the  crowes  and  chateryng  Pyen.  1646  J.  HALL  Poems 
4  Pies  Do  ever  love  to  pick  at  wilches  eyes.  1713  SVUFT 
Salamander  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  75  Pyes  and  daws  arc  often  i 


PIE. 

stiTd  With  Christian  nick-names  like  a  child.  1774  GOLDSM 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  a  19  Birds  of  the  Pie  Kind  1853  c' 
BRONTE  VilUtti  xiii,  Chattering  like  a  pie  to  the  best 
gentleman  in  Christendom. 

2.  Jiff.  Applied  to  fa.  a  cunning  or  wily  person  : 
esp.  in  phr.  wily  pie  (obs.)  ;  b.  a  chattering  or 
saucy  person,  a  'chatter- pie"  (  =  MAGPIE  a). 
.  [<"  '374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  478  (517)  Dredles  it  clere  was 
in  the  wynd  From  euery  pye  and  euery  lette  game.]  1541 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  321  b,  One  Accius..a  wylie  pye, and 
a  feloe  full  of  shifles.  c  1554  Interlude  of  Youth  in  Hazl. 
Dodiley  II.  32  Ye  be  a  little  pretty  pye  !  i-wis,  ye  go  full 
gingerly  1563  a  GOOCE  Eglogs  vii.  (Arb.)  60  Than  cownt 
you  them  for  chairing  Pies  Whose  tongs  must  alwayes 
walke.  1J79  FULKE  Heskins's  Parl.  47  Maister  Heskins 
like  a  wilie  Pye,  obiecteth  this  article  of  the  resurrection. 
1691  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton  s  De/.  Pop.  M.'s  Wks.  1738  I. 
523  Salmasius,  that  French  chatt  nng  Pye.  i8B6  MRS.  LYNN 
LINTON  P.  Carew  xl,  '  She  was  no  more  a  hussy  than  you, 
you  bold  pie!  said  Patty  in  a  fume. 
8.  With  defining  words,  applied  locally  to  various 
other  birds,  usually  having  black-and-white  ('pied ') 
plumage  :  see  quots.  (See  also  SEA-PIE.) 

1883  List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  (ed.  8)  283  Detidrocitla  vaga- 
bunda.  Wandering  Tree- Pie... D.  sinensis,  Chinese  Tree- 
Pie.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  30  Dipper. . . 
The  white  breast  and  blackish  upper  plumage  have  caused 
it  to  be  called . .  River  pie  (Ireland).  Ibid.  31  British  Long, 
tailed  Titmouse..  Long-tailed  pie.  Ibid.  47  Great  Grey 
Shrike..  Murdering  pie.  Ibid.  209  Black-headed  Gull.. 
Scoulton  pie,  or  Scoulton  peewit  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v., 
The  smoky  pie,  Psilorhinus  tnorio. 

b.  French  pie,  rain-pie,  wood-pie:  applied  to 
various  species  of  woodpecker.  [Here  perh.  = 
OF.  pi  (mod.F.  pic,  but  pivert,  pi  vert  great  green 
woodpecker)  :-L.  pic-us  woodpecker  ;  if  so,  really 
a  distinct  word.  But  French  Pie  in  quot.  1677 
may  be  the  Shrike  or  Butcher-bird,  F.  pie  cruelle, 
pie  griiche  grise;  cf.  murdering  pie  above.] 

1677  N-  Cox  Gentl.  Reercat.  II.  (ed.  2)  161  Of  the  Short- 
winged  Hawks  there  are  these:.. The  Sparrow  hawk  and 
Musket.  Two  sorts  of  the  French  Pie.  1783  AINSWORTH 
Lot.  Diet.  (ed.  Morell)  n,  Picus.  a  woodpecker,  a  speckt,  a 
hickway,  or  heighhould  ;  a  French  pie,  a  v.  hitwall.  1837-40 
MACGILLIVRAY  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  III.  80  Greater  spotted 
woodpecker.. wood-pie,  French-pie.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov. 
Names  Brit.  Birds  08  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker ..  Wood 
pie  (Staffordshire ;  Hants). . .  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker . . 
Little  wood  pie  (Hants)  Itid.  oo  Green  Woodpecker.. 
Wood  pie  (Somerset).  Ibid.  100  The  constant  iteration  of 
its  cry  before  rain,  .gives  it  the  names  Rain  bird  ;  Rain  pie. 

4.  Applied  to  a  pied  or  parti-coloured  animal 
(cf.  F.  pie  =  chcval pie,  Lit!  re1) :  in  quot.  to  a  pied 
hound.     Cf.  5  b. 

1869  Daily  News  7  Aug ,  A  couple  of  those  beautiful 
lemon  pyes,  Nosegay  and  Novelty.. just  beat  the  flower  of 
the  Brocklesby  '  lady  pack  '. 

5.  atlrib.  and  Comb.     a.  In  compounds  relating 
to  the  bird,  as  pie-pecked  adj. ;    t  pie-maggot, 
a  magpie  (  =  MAGGOT  *). 

'J97  J-  KING  On  Jonas  Ep.  Ded.  (t6i8)  p  iij  b,  We  all 
write,  learned  and  vnleamed,  crow-poets  and  py-poetes^es. 
1601  HOLLAND  I'liny  II.  196  margin.  The  Deuill  take 
thee.  or,  the  Rauens  peck  out  thine  eies,  or  I  had  rather  see 
thee  Pie  pekt.  i6oj  Contention  Liberality  H  Prodigality 
rv.  iv.  in  Hail.  Dodsley  VIII.  366  O  thou  vile,  ill-favoured, 
crow-trodden,  pye-pecked  rout !  1618  LAYTON  Syoas  Plea 
(ed.  3)  2t  [The  bishops  are]  Rauens  and  Pye  Maggots  to 
prey  upon  the  State,  a  1651  BROME  Queenes  Exchange  v. 
i.  Wks.  1873  III.  537  What  are  thou. -thus  Piepickt.  Crow- 
trod,  or  Sparrow  blasted  ? 

b.  In  compounds  denoting  '  parti-coloured ',  'of 
various  colours'  (like  the  black-and-white  plumage 
ofthe  magpie  :  cf.  PIED  i),  as  pie-coated,  -coloured 
adjs.  See  also  PIEBALD. 

1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Grntlcm.  (1641)  ir  To  display  thy 
pie-coloured  flag  of  vanity.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Iraie  291 

I'he  pye-duck  sought  the  depth  of  the  main    1848  THACKERAY 
Bk,  Snobs  ii,  The  liveries  of  these  pie-coated  retainers. 
O.  Friars  ofthe  Pie :  see  Pied  friars,  PIED  a. 

Fie  (p»i),  sb*  Also  4-9  pye,  6  py,  (7  paye). 
[Occurs  (in  Latin  context)  in  1303 ;  evidently  a 
well-known  popular  word  in  1361.  No  related 
word  known  outside  Eng.  (exc.  Gaelic  pighe,  from 
Eng.  or  Lowland  Sc.).  Being  in  form  identical 
with  PIE  sbl  (known  half  a  century  earlier),  it  is 
held  by  many  to  have  been  in  some  way  derived 
from  or  connected  with  that  word.  See  Note  below.] 

1.  A  dish  composed  of  meat,  fowl,  fish,  fruit,  or 
vegetables,  etc.,  enclosed  in  or  covered  with  a  layer 
of  paste  and  baked. 

The  til  appears  to  have  been  (a)  at  first  of  meat  or  fish  ; 
doubtful  or  undefined  uses  (b)  appear  in  i6th  c. ;  /ruit  ties 
'also  called,  esp.  in  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
Scotland,  and  often  in  U.  S.,  tarts)  appear  (a  before  1600,  the 
earliest  being  APPLE-PIE,  q.v. 

(a)  1303  Ballon  Priory  Compftus  If.  68  b,  Frumentnm 
expenditum..  In  pane.. pro  Priore  Celerario  et  aliis..et  in 

fyis  et  pastellis  per  annum  9  qr.  i  bus.  di.  1304  Ibid.  If.  82 
n  pane  furnato  . .  et  in  pyes  et  pastellis,  33  qr.  2  bus. 
di.  1361  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  A.  Pro).  104  Cookes  and  heore 
knaues  cryen  '  hote  pies,  hole  !  Goode  gees  and  grys,  Gowe 
dyne,  Gowe  ! '  ^1386  CHAUCER  Proi.  384  He  koude  rooste 
and  sethe  and  bottle  [p.r.  broille]  and  frye,  Maken  Mortreux 
and  wel  bake  a  pye.  c  14x5  Vo(.  in  \Vr.-\V~ulcker  662/26 
Htc  artoeria  [Gr.  aprorpea?  bread  and  meat],  a  pie  de 
fundio.  e  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  53  Py«  de  pare*  [p.  75 
of  Parys].— Take  and  smyte  fayre  butlys  of  Pbike.  and 
butlys  of  Vele,  lo-gederys  [etc.). .;  |>an  casle  (>er-io  jolkys  of 
Eyroun  (etc.J..;  ben  m.ike  fayre  past,  and  cofynny*.  &  do 
ber-on  ;  kyuer  it.  &  let  bake.  &  serue  forth,  e  1440  Prtonp. 
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FIE. 

Parv.  395^2  Pye,  pasty,  artocrea,  fastilfalus.  1511  FABVAN 
Will  in  Chron.  (1811)  Pref.  9  If  it  happen  the  saide  obite 
to  fall  in  Lent,  than,  .for  the  peces  of  beeff  abovesaid.  .be 
ordeyned  pyes  of  elys,  or  som  otber  goode  fysh  mete,  a  1568 
JVyne  Ordoiir  of  Knavis  66  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter. 
Cl.)  448  He  thrawis  and  he  puttis  fast  at  his  yly  pyiss. 
16*4  HEYwooo(7««a//&.  ix.  444  Burnt  alive,  for  killing  young 
infants  and  salting  their  flesh  and  putting  them  into  pyes. 


834 

Doards  lies  still.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxix,  She 
tripped  downstairs  into  the  kitchen  for  the  flour,  then  for 
the  pie-board.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  iv.  38  Scanty 

- 1_ !__».» _*•      -I-  - : •          .      _-      *     •  _     j?    »_  _*IJT  .       r-  .  _ 


„  ity  t 
the  pie  if  you're  not  hungry . .  Will  you  try  a  bit  of  the  be 

(t>)  1530  PALSGK.  254/1  Pye  a  pasty,  pastt.  a  1568  '  In 
sower  guhen  fiouris  will  smell  35  in  Bannatyne  Poems 
(Hunter.  Cl.)  400  It  is  lyk  that  ye  had  eitin  pyiss,  Ye  are  so 
sweit.  1577  WHETSTONE  Life  Gascoigne  xviii,  Spight  foule 
Enuies  poysoned  pye.  1694  CROWNE  Regulus  n.  12  A  man 
all  vertue,  like  a  pye  all  spice,  will  not  please,  c  17x0  CKI.IA 
FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  242  He  weares  a  great  Velvet  cap., 
like  a  Turbant  or  great  bowle  in  forme  of  a  great  open  pye. 
1765  GRAY  Shakespeare  24  Glorious  puddings  and  immortal 
pies.  121839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  58  And  lords  made 
love,— and  ladies,  pies.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  284  All  pass 
away  whether  they  be  temples,  columns,  pyramids,  or  pies. 

(c)  1590-1861  [see  APPLE-PIE}.     1706  PHILLIPS,  Pie,  a  well 
known  Dish  of  Meat,  or  Fruit  bak'd  in  Paste.     1864  SALA    , 
in  Daily  Tel.  18  Aug.,  There  it  is ;  pumpkin  pie,  blackberry 
pie,  whortleberry  pie,  huckleberry  pie — pie  of  all  kinds. 

b.  With  denning  word,  usually  denoting  the 
essential  ingredient,  as  apple-pie,  eel-pie,  game-pie,  j 
meat-pie,  mince-pie,  pigeon-pie,  plum-pie, pork-pie,  \ 
rhubarb-pie,  venison-pie,  etc.  (see  these  words) ;  j 
also  Christmas  pie  (see  CHRISTMAS  4),  French  pie  j 
(see  quot.  1611),  Ptrigord pie  (see  P^RIGOBD). 

1602  and  Pt.  Ret  fr.  Parnass.  v.  ii.  (Arb.)  66  A  black 
lack  of  Beere,  and  a  Christmas  Pye.     1611  FLORIO,  Came    i 
ne  tegami,  meate  stewed  between  two  dishes,  which  some 
call  a  French  pie.     1698  in  Warrender  Marchmont  (1894) 
184  Could  pigeon  paye.    a  1700  B.  E.   Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 

by  the  Puritans,  or  Precisians.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng. 
Housekpr.  (1778)  155  Send  it  up  hot  without  a  lid,  the  same 
way  as  the  French  pye.  1798  FREHE  &  CANNING  in  And- 
Jacobin  No.  23. 120  Youthful  Horner. .  Cull'd  the  dark  plum 
from  out  his  Christmas  pye.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cix. 
(1848)  266/2  The  great  goose-pye,  which  in  the  Christmas 
week  was  always  dispatched  by  the  York  coach  to  Bishops- 
gate  Stieet.  1872  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1881)  21  But  I 
shrink  from  thee  Arab  !  Thou  eat'st  eel-pie. 

o.  Phr.  To  have  a  finger  (t  hand)  in  the  pie : 
to  have  a  part  or  share  in  the  doing  of  something 
(often  implying  officious  intermeddling).  Cold 
pie  :  see  COLD  a.  19.  See  also  HUMBLE  PIE. 

1553  Respubtfca.  (Brandl)  r.  iii.  105  Bring  me  in  credyte, 
that  my  hande  be  in  the  pye.  1604  DRKKER  Honest  Wh. 
Wks.  1873  II.  171  My  hand  was  in  the  Pye,  my  Lord,  I  con- 
fesse  it.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VSf/,  i.  i.  52  The  diuill  speed 
him :  No  mans  Pye  is  freed  From  his  Ambitious  finger. 
1649  Man  in  Moon  No.  33.  262  We  heare  Jermyn  and  the 
Lord  Culpepper  bad  a  finger  in  the  pye.  1659,  1886  [see 
FINGER  so.  3  c).  a  1845  MOORE  Fragm.  Character  xi,  What- 
ever was  the  best  pye  going,  In  that  Ned. .had  his  finger. 

2.  Applied    to    something    resembling    a    pie. 
Bran-pie,  a  tub  full  of  bran  with  small  articles 
hidden   in    it   to   be    drawn   out   at   random,    at 
Christmas    festivities,   etc.       See    also   CLAY-/*>, 
DIRT-PIE,  MUD-//*. 

1842  ORDERSON  Creol.  ii.  14  The  Jews,  .still  withheld  their 
unleavened  pie  . .  a  simple  crust  covering  a  pretty  round 
sum.  1873  GARDNER  Hist.  Jamaica  199  The  governor's 
purse  was  called  a  pie.  1904  Daily  Chron.  27  Feb.  3/2  The 
bran-pie.,  is  the  receptacle  of  second-rate  presents:  gifts  not 
quite  showy  enough  to  be  displayed  upon  a  Christmas  tree. 

3.  Applied  to  a  collection  of  things  made  up 
into  a  heap  ;   spec,  a  shallow  pit,  or  heap  of  pota- 
toes or  other  roots,  covered  with  straw,  earth,  etc. 
for  storing  and  protection  from  frost ;  also,  a  heap 
of  manure  stacked  for  maturing,  local. 

1516  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  227  Item,  that  the  Pye  of 
Coales  be  abridged  to  the  one  halfethat  theretofore  had  been 
served.  1791  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  IX.  42  [The  potatoes]  were 
taken  t  up,  and  a  large  pye  made  of  them,  which  is  laying 
them  in  a  heap  and  covering  them  with  straw.  1848  JrnL 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX  n.  514  Mangolds  ..  stored  'in  pies' 
on  the  level  surface.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v.,  Potatoes 
or_other  roots  placed  in  a  hole, .  .against  the  winter,.. are 
said  to^be  '  pied  down  '  cr . . '  in  pie '.  1887  Daily  Tel.  4  Apr. 
2  Making  'pies'  of  the  green  fodder  just  as  dung  pies  are 
made. 

4.  fig.   Something  to  be  eagerly  appropriated; 
a  prize,  a  treat ;  a  bribe.   U.  S.  slang. 

1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI.  436/1  Green  dogs  are  pie  for 
him  [the  racoon].  1902  Westnt.  Gaz.  16  June  3/1  Some- 
times  he  is  '  pie  '  for  the  cartoonist  to  an  unfortunate  extent. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  pie-baker,  -eater,  -feast, 
-gaudy  (GAUDY  sb.  5),  -maker,  -meat,  -pan,  -paste, 
-plate, -shop, -tin-,  pie-board, a  board  on  which  pies 
are  made,  baked,  or  carried  ;    pie-dish,  the  deep 
dish  in  which  a  pie  is  made  ;  pie-house,  a  house 
at  which  pies  are  sold,  a  pie-shop ;    pie-lass,  a 
girl  who  sells  pies;  pie-plant,  any  plant  yielding 
fruit,   etc.    used   for   pies ;    spec.    (U.  S.}    garden 
rhubarb;  also  locally  applied  to  the  wild  Rumex 
hymtnosepalus,    which    is    similarly   used   (Cent. 
Diet.};    f pie-wife,  pie-woman,  a  woman  who 
sells  pies.     See  also  PIE-CRUST,  PIEMAN. 

1379  in  Riley  Memorials  (1868)  432  *Pie  bakere.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  395/2  Pye  baker,  cert agfas.  1594  R.  ASHLEY 
tr.  Loys  le  Roy  28  b,  Prepared  and  dressed  by  Cookes  and 
pybakers.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  70.  3/2  The  Puny 
Author  who  supplies  still  The  Cooks,  and  on  their  "Pye- 


12  Sept.  4/6  New  Englanders,  those  champion  *pie-eaters 
of  the  world,  c  1550  Lusty  Juwntus  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II. 
78  Will  you  go  to  the  "pie-feast  ?  1659  HEYLIN  Certameu 
Epist.  136  The  suppressing  of  so  many  Gaudies,  and  *Pie- 
Gaudies,  to  the  destruction  of  the  hospitality  and  charity 
of  the  noble  foundation.  1589  RIDER  Bibt.  Schol.  1087  A 
*pie  house,  artocrearium.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph., 
Knights  in.  i,  Why,  that  he'll  seize  on  the  *pie-lass,  And  rob 
her  and  render  her  pieless.  c  1450  Diet.  Garlande  in 
Wright  Voc.  127  Pastillarii  [gloss]  *pye-makyers.  1598 
Epulario  Cij  b,  Mince  it  .  -like  *Pie  meat.  1847  WEBSTER, 
*Pie-flant,  Pie-rhubarb,  the  garden  rhubarb,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  apples  in  making  pies.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside 
Trav.,  Cambridge,  His  pie  plants.. blanched  under  barrels, 
each  in  his  little  hermitage,  a  vegetable  Certosa.  1741 
Compl.  Fant. 'Piece  i.  ii.  {ed.  3}  105  Cover  your  Bason  with 
a  *Pye-plate.  1593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Con/ut.  Wks. 
(Grosartl  II.  283  To  ..  cosen  poore  victuallers  and  *pie- 
wiues  of  Doctours  cheese  and  puddinges.  18x7  J.  EVANS 
Excurs.  lVindsor,e\.G.  343  An  old  *Pie-woman  carried  them 
provisions,  but  never  saw  them. 

[Notf.  Prof.  Skeat  suggests  'from  the  miscellaneous  nature 
of  its  (i.  e.  the  dish's)  contents '  which  might  recall  the  black 
and  white  or  piebald  appearance  of  the  bird ;  others  have 
thought  of  the  habit  which  the  magpie  has  of  picking  up 
and  forming  accumulations  of  miscellaneous  articles.  In 
this  connexion,  the  similarity  between  the  forms  of  the 
words  HAGGIS  and  HAGGESS  (F.  agace,  agassc)  magpie,  has 
also  been  pointed  out.  The  quotations  for  the  word  afford 
no  light,  exc.  that  in  one  place  in  a  late  141)1  c.  L.  poem 
Modus  cenandi  (Furnivall,  Babees  Book,  II.  36)  L  51,  '  sint 
inter  fercula  pice,  Pastilli  cum  fartulis',  appears  to  mean, 
1  let  there  be  served  between  the  dishes,  pies,  pasties '  as  if 
the  writer  identified  pie,  the  dish,  with  pica  the/«  or  mag- 
pie. On  the  other  hand,  in  two  early  i4th  c.  quotations 
the  Eng.  word  is  used  in  Latin  context,  as  if  not  identified 
with //«*,] 

Pie,  pye,  j£.3  Now  only  Hist.  [The  Eng. 
word  answering  to  med.L.  pica ;  thus  both  in  L. 
and  Eng.  identical  in  form  with,  the  name  of  the 
bird  :  see  PiB1,  and  PICA*.] 

1.  A  collection  of  rules,  adopted  in  the  pre- 
Reformation  Church,  to  show  how  to  deal  (under 
each  of  the  35  possible  variations  in  the  date  of 
Easter)  with  the  concurrence  of  more  than  one 
office  on  the  same  day,  accurately  indicating  the 
manner  of  commemorating,  or  of  putting  off  till 
another  time,  the  Saints'  days,  etc.,  occurring  in 
the  ever-changing  times  of  Lent,  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, and  the  Octave  of  the  Trinity.  (Cf.  Blades 
Caxton,  1882,  240.) 

ci477  CAXTON  Advertisement  (Broadside),  If  it  plese  ony 
man  spirituel  or  temporel  to  bye  ony  pyes  of  two  and  thre 
comemoracions  of  saUsburi  vse  enpryntid  after  the  forme  of 
this  present  lettre  whiche  ben  wel  and  truly  correct,  late  hym 
come  to  westmonester  in  to  the  almonesrye  at  the  reed  pale 
and  he  shal  haue  them  good  chepe.  1498  Will  of  Thomson 
(Somerset  Ho.),  My  Doke  callid  a  pie.  1507  Yatton 
Church™,  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  120  Payd  for  a  Masboke 
and  a  pye.  .xj1.  vid.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref., 
The  nombre  and  hardnes  of  the  rules  called  the  pie,  and  the 
manifolde  chaunginges  of  the  seruice,  was  the  cause,  y'  to 
turne  the  boke  onlye,  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter, 
that  many  times,  there  was  more  busines  to  fynd  out  what 
should  be  read,  then  to  read  it  when  it  was  founde  out  1549 
Act  34-4  Edw.  yi,c.  10  §  i  All  Books  called ..  Manuals, 
Legends,  Pies,  Portuasses,  Primers  . .  shall  be  . .  abolished. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  136  If  be .  .could  turne  his 
Portresse  and  pie  readilie.  1851  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  (1871)  585 
The  pie  was  the  table  used  before  the  Reformation  to  find 
out  the  service  for  the  day.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  Greek 
iriVaf  or  irtvojdSiov.  But  the  Latin  word  is  pica,  which 
perhaps  came  from  the  ignorance  of  the  friars,  who  have 
thrust  many  barbarous  words  into  the  liturgies.  1879 
MARQUIS  OF  BUTE  tr.  Roman  Breviary  I.  p.  xii,  As  to  any- 
thing elsej  see  the  Chapters  of  the  Pye  treating  specially  of 
each  detail. 
b.  Hence  app.  COCK  AND  PIE,  q.  v. 

t2.  (Usually  pye  book.)  An  alphabetical  index 
to  rolls  and  records.  Obs. 

There  are ( Pye  Books'  to  Indictments  extending  as  far  back 
as  1660 ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  the  term  first 
came  into  use.  It  was  in  use  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
early  in  the  i8th  century.  It  was  also  pretty  generally  used 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Palatinate  of  Lancaster,  the  Indexes  to 
the  Affidavits,  Declarations,  and  Sessional  Papers  being  each 
styled  *  Pye  Books1  (J.  T.  Cartwright,  Sec.  Publ.  Rec.  Office). 

1788  Chambers"  Cycl.  (ed.  Rees)  s.v.,  In  much  the  same 
sense  the  term  was  used  by  officers  of  civil  courts,  who  called 
the  calendars  or  alphabetical  catalogues  directing  to  the 
names  and  things  contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  their 
courts  the  Pyes. 

Pie  (pai),  sb£  Printing.  Also  7  py,  7-9  pye, 
(C7.S.)  pi.  [Origin  obscure:  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  transferred  use  of  PIE  sb2,  in  reference  to  its 
miscellaneous  contents;  others  think  of  PIE  sb,?>t 
and  the  unreadable  aspect  of  a  page  of  the  pie.] 
A  mass  of  type  mingled  indiscriminately  or  in  con- 
fusion, such  as  results  from  the  breaking  down 
of  a  forme  of  type. 

1659  Ho  WELL  Vocab.  Ii.  (Printing  termsl,  A  Corrector,  a 

groof,  a  revise,.. pye  all  sorts  of  letter  mixed,  Correctore, 
c.  1683  MOXON  Afech.  Exerc.,  Printing  370  Breaking  the 
orderly  Succession  the  Letters  stood  in,  in  a  Line,  Page,  or 
Form,  &c.  and  mingling  the  Letters  together,  which  mingled 
Letters  is  called  Py.  1771  FRANKLIN  Autobiog,  Wks.  1887 
I.  144  Having  impos'd  my  forms,  .one  of  them  by  accident 


PIEBALD. 

I    broke,  and   two  pages   reduced  to  pi,   1   immediately  dis- 

1    tributed  and  compos'd  it  over  again  before  I  went  to  bed. 

dtf  CAKLTtsCrvMtitttfl.  Introd.iL  12  This  same  Dictionary 

!     .  gone  to  pie,  as  we  may  call  it.     1847  WEBSTER,  Pi  [app. 

;    after  Franklin].    1882  J.  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Print.  (1884)  80 

If  composed  matter  gets . .  into  a  state  of  confusion,  it  is '  pie '. 

b.  transf.  A  disintegrated  and  confused  mass; 

I    a  jumble,  medley,  confusion,  chaos  ;  a  *  mess '. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  11.  ii.  iv,  Your ..  Arrangement 
I  going  all  (as  the  Typographers  say  of  set  types,  in  a  similar 
!  case)  rapidly  to  pie  !  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  II. 
i  xli.  53  We  were  thrown  into  'pie  '  (as  printers  would  say) 
!  in  an  instant  of  the  most  appalling  alarm.  1870  Daily 
\  News  30  Nov.,  It  was  the  merest  luck,  .that  the  bones  of 
,  the  kings  were  not  made  inextricable  '  pie '  of.  1888  MRS. 
!  LYNN  LINTON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Oct.  532  Witness  the  '  pie '  he 
,  made  of  bis  finances.  1897  Spectator  30  Jan.  162/2  To  make 
pie  of  the  European  arrangements  for  securing  peace. 

||  Pie  (pai),  sb&  Also  pad,  pi.  [a.  Hindi, 
Marajhi,  etc.  /<*7,  from  Skr.  pad,  padi,  quarter, 
being  'originally,  it  would  seem,  the  fourth  part 
of  an  anna,  and  in  fact  identical  with/tV*'  (Yule).] 
The  smallest  current  Anglo-Indian  copper  coin,  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  anna ;  before  the  depreciation 
of  the  rupee,  about  one-eighth  of  a  penny. 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  69  He  would  tell  you  the  interest 
due  on  such  sums  as  three  rupees,  five  annas,  and  seven  pie, 
for  twenty-one  days,  at  forty-one  three-fourth  per  cent.  1879 
MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  49  The  copper 
coins— i  anna  =  4  pice,  i  pice  —  3  pie.  1883  F.  M.  CRAW- 
FORD Mr.  Isaacs  xii.  261  Several  coins,  both  rupees  and 
pais.  1904  Mission  Field  June  64  The  charge  of  a  small 
fee,  six  pies  (one  cent)  for  the  first  prescription. 
Pie,  variant  of  PEE  Obs.,  kind  of  coat  or  jacket, 
f  Pie,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  pie,  fern,  of  OF. 
pi,  pis,  piu,  pif:—\s.  pi-us  Pious.]  Pious. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  786  Sho  was  ouer  craft  to  telle 
humble  pie  [v.  r.  mercifull]  and  devoute. 

t  Pie,  v.l  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PIE  sb?\  trans. 
To  repeat  like  a  magpie. 

1657  J.  WATTS  Dipper  Sprinkled  74  Yea,  to  Pie  and  Parrat 
out  our  Tongues,  Degrees,  and  Learning  of  the  University. 
Pie,  z'-2  local.  Also  pye;  vbl.sb.  pying.  [f. 
PIE  sb.2  3.]  trans.  To  put  (potatoes,  etc.)  in  a 
pit  or  heap  and  cover  them  with  straw  and  earth, 
for  storing  and  protection  from  frost. 

1791  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  IX.  44  Weeding  potatoes,  getting 
them  up,  and  pyeing  them.  18x7-18  COBBETT  Resid.  U.  S. 
(1822)  164  He  may  pie  them  [potatoes]  in  the  garden.. but 
he  must  not  open  the  pie  in  frosty  weather.  1845  Jrnl. 
R*  Agric.  Soc.  V.  u.  326  This  system  of  pyeing  turnips  is 
a  very  common  one  in  Norfolk.  1886  [see  PIE  sb?  3]. 

Pie,  z>.3  Printing,  [f.  PIE  sb.*\  trans.  To  make 
(type)  into  'pie';  to  mix  or  jumble  up  indis- 
criminately. 

1870  [see  PiED2].  1889  Daily  News  17  June  7  (Advt.)?  The 
..delay.. in  printing  offices,  caused  by  what  is  technically 
called  *  pyeing  '.  1893  Linotype  Company's  Prospectus,  In 
the  economy  of  this  machine. . .  To  pye  matter  is  impossible. 
1903  Brit.  «f  Col.  Printer  19  Nov.  15^4  Nearly  all  the  cases 
are  empty  and  those  that  have  anything  in  are  pied. 

Pie-annet :  see  PIANNET. 

Piebald  (pai-bgld),  a.  (sd.)  Forms  :  6  pibald, 
pibauld,  6-7  py(-)bald,  6-  pie(-)bald,  7  pye(-) 
bald,  pyedball,  7-8  pye-balled  (-ball'd),  8- 
pye(-)balL  [f.  PIE  j£.i  +  BALD  a.  5 :  cf.  BALL 
j£.3J  Of  two  different  colours,  esp.  white  and 
black  or  other  dark  colour  (like  the  plumage  of 
a  magpie),  usually  arranged  in  more  or  less 
irregular  patches ;  pied  :  usually  of  animals,  esp. 
horses.  Loosely  used  of  other  colours  (cf.  SKEW- 
BALD) or  of  three  or  more  colours ;  parti-coloured. 

1594  BARNFIELD  Aff.  Sheph.  i.  xxviii,  I  haue  a  pie-bald 
Curre  to  hunt  the  Hare.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp,  \.  x.  26 
His  colour  is  either  a  milke  white,  a  yellow  dun,  a  kiteglewd 
or  a  pyedball.  *6za  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  328 
Signified  by  the  Pybald  horse  whereon  hee  was  mounted. 
1626  Faithful  Friends  \.  i,  Millions,  .lavished  in  excessive 
sports,  And  piebald  pageantry.  1676  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1135/4 
A  white  Gelding.. having  pye-bald  marks  on  both  flanks 
of  bluish  colour.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Joum.  France  II. 
20  [At  Naples].  Yesterday.,  shewed  me  what  I  knew 
not  had  existed — a  skew-ball  or  pyeballed  ass.  i8oa  Med. 
Jrnl.  VIII.  97  There  are  Negroes,  (Albinoe-0  born  white, 
some  are  party  coloured  or  pie-bald.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  542  Individuals  thus  motley 
coloured  are  commonly  called  piebald  negroes,  or  are  said 
to  have  piebald  skins.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xi.  (1852) 
233  Dusky  woods,  piebald  with  snow.  1871  —  Desc.  Man 
II.  xvi.  230  Piebald  birds.. for  instance,  the  black-necked 
swan,  certain  terns,  and  the  common  magpie. 

b.  fig.  Composed  of  pans  or  elements  of  dis- 
similar or  incongruous  kinds  ;  of  mixed  characters 
or  qualities  (always  in  bad  sense) ;  motley,  mongrel. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Perc.  (1590)  13  Leaue  thrumming  thy 
Pibauld  lestes  with  Scripture.  166*  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  i.  96 
A  Babylonish  Dialect,  Which  learned  Pedants  much  affect. 
It  was  a  Parti-colour'd  Dress  Of  patch'd  and  Pye-ball'd 
Languages.  1763-5  CHURCHILL  Candidate  716  Shall  hurl 
his  piebald  Latin  at  thy  head.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND 
Scribbleomania  58  note,  To  produce  such  a  pyebald  style 
of  composition.  1878  BAYNE  Pitrit.  Rev.  ii.  27  In  the  piebald 
character  of  the  man. 

B.  sb.  A  piebald  animal,  esp.  horse,  b.  Jig. 
A  person  or  thing  of  mixed  character,  a  '  mongrel '. 

1765  FOOTE  Commissary  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  26  The  right 
honourable  Peer.. calls  me.. Plebeian,  and  says  if  we  have 
any  children,  they  will  turn  out  very  little  better  tlian  pye- 
balls.  1842  TENNYSON  Walking  to  Mail  104  As  quaint  a 
four-in-hand  As  you  shall  see— three  pyebalds  and  a  roan. 
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1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  53  Strabo..had  an  idea  that 
Spanish  piebalds .  .changed  colour  if  taken  out  of  Spain. 

Hence  Fie'baldi&ff,  becoming  piebald,  develop- 
ment of  patches  of  different  colours;  Ple'baldi«m, 
Pie-baldness,  the  quality  of  being  piebald  ;  Ple*- 
baldly  adv.^  in  a  piebald  manner,  with  patches  of 
different  colours. 

1886  ROMANES  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1896)  III.  175  The  young 
ones  show  no  signs  of  "plebalding.  1881  Standard  8  Sept. 
5/3  Domestication  tends  to  produce  irregular  colour,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  "piebaldism.  1613  CAMPION  Relat. 
Enlfrtainm,  Ld.  Knmvles^  A  strawn  hat,  "piebaldly  drest 
with  flowers.  1893  Sat.  Rev.  8  Apr.  375/2  Glaring  *piebald- 
ness.  1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Human  Boy  120  The  piebaldness 
of  the  rat  was  the  great  feature. 

Piece  (pis),  st>.  Forms :  3-7  peoe  (3-5  pees, 
4  pise,  4-5  pice,  pels,  5  pes,  peyoe,  peese,  5-6 
pes(s,  pesse) ;  5-  piece,  (5  pyeoe,  5-8  peace,  6 
pea«e,  peise,  peyes,  (Sc.  peax),  pysse,  6-7 
peece,  6-8  peice).  Plural  in  ME.  sometimes  the 
same  as  the  sing.  [ME./«r,  in  iijth  c.  piece,  a. 
OY.pece  (1241  in  Godef.), /**<*'  (Roland,  nthc.), 
mod.F.  piece  -»  Pr.  peza,  pessa,  Sp.pteza,  Pg.fefa, 
It.pezza  piece  of  cloth,  rag,  beside ptzzo  *  piece*  in 
other  senses.  The  Romanic  forms  point  to  late  L. 
types  *pettiat  *petlium  :  cf.  early  med.L.  pecia^ 
pellet,  also  peciumt  petiumt  l  broken  piece,  frag- 
ment ',  also  '  piece  of  land '.  Ulterior  origin  ob- 
scure :  see  Note  below.  The  sense-development 
is  in  many  points  uncertain,  though  most  of  the 
senses  occur  also  in  French  :  the  following  arrange- 
ment is  to  a  great  extent  provisional.] 

I.  In  general  sense ;  or  followed  by  of. 
1.    A  separate   or  detached   portion,   part,    bit, 
or  fragment  of  anything  ;  one  of  the  distinct  por- 
tions of  which  anything  is  composed. 

a  1115  St,  Marker.  122  pe  scourgen  [were]  srnerte  &  kene  j 
Hi  peces  be  flesch  orn  adoun,  be  bones  were  isene.  c  1330 
Sir  Tristr.  1086  His  swerd  brak  in  be  fi}t  And  in  morauntes 
brain  Biteued  a  pece  bri^t.  a  1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
601/11  Pecia,  a  pece,  or  lytyl  part  of  a  thyng.  1560  DAUS 
t  r.  Sleidane's  Comm.  25  That  day . .  is  roosted  a  whole  Oxe . . 
a  piece  whereof  is  serued  to  the  Emperours  table.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  48/15  A  Peece,/<xrj,  partis.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rent.  189  In  delivering  of  livery  and  seisin  a  peece  of  the 
earth  is  taken.  1653  )V"ALTON  Angler  iv.  108,  I  think  the 
kest  {rods)  are  of  two  pieces.  1713  M.  HENRY  Catech.  Youth 
Wks.  1853  II.  169/1  Gave  them  a  piece  of  a  honeycomb  to 
eat.  1847  CARPENTER  Zocl.  §  603  The  tegumentary  skeleton 
of  Insects,  that  is  to  say,  the  hard  skin  of  these  animals.. . 
We  see  in  it  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which  are  sometimes 
soldered  (as  it  were)  together  ;  whilst  in  other  instances  they 
are  united  by  soft  portions  of  the  skin.  Ibid.  §  605  The 
head  is  formed  only  by  a  single  piece. 
fig.  18*1  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Imperfect  Sympathies,  They 
are  content  with  fragments  and  scattered  pieces  of  Truth. 

b.  In  pieces :  broken,  divided,  disintegrated,  in 
fragments :  fig.  divided,  at  variance.  /«,  into,  \ont 
t  a  pieces :  into  fragments,  asunder.  To  take  in 
pieces :  to  separate  the  parts  of,  to  analyse. 

i *>7  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  375  Is  scolle  to  brec  in  peces  manion. 
ci3«o  Sir  Tristr.  1456  Eft  bat  spere  tok  he;.. It  brast  on 
peces  (we.  13..  K.  Alis.  2999  A-two  peces  he  hadde  him 
gurd.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5591  pe  stede  ful  doun  on  peces 
tweye.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  244  He  kut  it  into  pieces 
twelve.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI,  C.  xxi.  62  note,  The  wal  of  |>e 
temple  to-cleef  euene  a  two  peces.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bkf 
10305  Hir  heer  was  rent  &  torne  In  pes.  <•  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  x.  38  Men..paynd  bam  to  breke  be  stane  in  pecez. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  xxiii,  71  But  the  swerd  of  the 
knyght  smote  kyng  arthurs  swerd  in  two  pyeces.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxiv.  227  Ther  man  myght  see  Mr 
baners  displayed  hakked  in  to  pyeces.  156*  PILKINGTON 
h'xpos.  Abdias  Pref.  9  The  forther  that  the  oowe  isdrawen, 
the  sooner  it  flies  in  pieces.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
in.  133  The  butchers  cut  their  flesh  a  peeces,  and  sell  it  by 
weight.  1659  Burton's  Diary  (i8»8)  IV.  480  This  takes  in 
pieces  your  whole  form,  c  1680  HICKERINGIL.L  Hist.  Whiggism 
wks.  1716  L  H.  154  If  we  offer  to  tear  them  apieces.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevcnot's  Trav.  1. 169  A  fair  large  Church. . 
where . .  t  he  Body  of  St.  Catherine  is  in  pieces.  1754  RICHARD- 
SON Grandison  IV.  iv.  21  We  are  all  in  pieces  :  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  feud,  when  you  arrived.  1761-*  HUME  Hist. 
Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ixi.  566  The  instrument  of  government  was 
taken  in  pieces,  and  examined,  article  by  article.  1843 
MACAULAY  Lays  Ane.  Rome*  Virginia  264  Must  I  be  torn 
in  pieces?  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xviiL  193 
When  they  submitted,  their  army. .at  once  fell  in  pieces. 

C.  To  pieces  ;  into  fragments,  asunder;  als/ojfg. 
To  go  or  come  to  pieces :  to  break  up,  dissolve, 
lose  cohesion.  To  take  to  pieces  :  to  separate  into 
its  parts.  To  hit,  huff,  puzzle,  vex,  etc.,  to  pieces  \ 
to  bring  by  such  action  to  a  state  of  distraction, 
disorganization,  confusion,  or  rout. 

By  omission  of  co»tet  gonet  tom^  or  other  pple.,  to  pieces 
is  sometimes  =  '  in  pieces  ':  see  quots,  1622,  1690. 

c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  46/24  And  to-brak  it  al  to  smale 
peces.  13..  Cursor  ftf.  6542  (Colt.)  To  pees  (Gfftt.  etc.  in 
pecis]  he>am  brak  right  bar.  ^1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  8386, 
i  schal  ^ow  hewe  al  to  pece.  a  1533  LD.  HERNKRS  Huon 
cxvii.  419  Our  shyp  brast  all  to  pecys,  i6aa  MASSINGKR  & 
DEKKER  Virgin  Martyr  n.  iii,  The  smock  of  her  charity  is 
now  all  to  pieces.  «66i  BOYLE  Exam.  ii.  (1682)  6,  1  thus 
take  Mr.  Hobbs  his  Argument  to  pieces.  1690  J.  WILSON 
fielphegor  iv.  i,  They  [friends]  're  all  to  pieces.  1703  MOXON 
.'/.-(//.  Exen.  2;^  Pulling  the  Building  to  pieces  after  it  is 
begun.  1717  Philip  Quaril  (i8i6>  73  The  flat-bottomed 
boat.. he  had  taken  to-pieces.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
L  144  She  has  huffed  poor  Mr.  Williams  all  to-piece--.  1765 
COWPER  Wks.  (1837)  XV.  i,  I  am  puz/led  to  pieces  about  it. 


1831  FR.  A.  KKMBLR  Jrnl.  in  Rec.  of  Girlhood  (1878)  III. 
215,  I  thought  I  should  have  come  to  pieces  in  his  hands,  as 
the  housemaid!)  say  of  what  they  break.  1883  R.  BUCHANAN 
Love  me  for  Ever  i.  ii.  28  A  large  ship  had  gone  to  pieces 
on  the  Wanlle  reef.  1890  Daily  News  n  July  3/6  The 
Oxonians  went  all  to  pieces  after  passing  the  post.  190* 
Daily  Chron.  ^  Aug.  3/6  To  analyse  anything  implies,  .the 
taking  it  to  pieces  in  a  chemical  sense. 

1 2.  A  part  of  a  whole,  marked  off,  ideally  separ- 
ated, or  considered  as  distinct ;  a  portion  ofa\\  im- 
material thing.  (Now  superseded  by  part,  portion.} 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  48  panne  wa*  it  a  pece  of  be 
pater-no&ter,  fiat  voluntas  tua.  1534  MORE  Passion  Wks. 
1303/1  That  he  might  steate  a  peece  of  the  pryce.  1535 
Jovs  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  34  In  the  fourthe  peise  [  -  para, 
graph!  of  his  pistle.  1561  Child. Marriages  116  Rooerte 
Rile  the  younger  neuer  promvsid  her  any  pease  of  the 
tease  of  the  house  where  her  husband  nowe  dwellis,  nor 
nothinge  els.  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1651)  438  One  of 
the  most  fastidious  pieces  of  my  life,  as  I  account,,  .the 
week  of  our  Annual!  Election  of  Scholers.  1641  ROGERS 
N <iaman  182  Now  in  a  word,  for  the  other  peece  of  the 
question.  1699  WANLEY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men.  (Camden)  392 
For  other  Saxon  books,  I  have  copied  large  pieces  of  them. 
1755  WASHINGTON  /,/•//.  Writ,  1889  I.  161  After  waiting 
a  day  and  piece  in  Winchester. 

b.  A  limited  portion  of  land,  enclosed,  marked 
off  by  bounds,  or  viewed  as  distinct.     (An  early 
sense  of  med.L.  pctia, petium.) 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  <i868)  88  A  man  that  was  called 
Nabot,  the  whiche  had  a  good  pece  of  wyne.  1463  in  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  31  There  is  vij  acres  lond  lying.. not  ferre 
from  Herdwyk  wich  vij  acres  lieth  in  ij  pecys.  1535 
COVER  DALE  Josh.  xxiv.  32  The  bones  of  losepn ..  buried 
they  at  Sichem,  in  the  pece  of  the  londe,  y1  lacob  boughte 
of  the  children  of  Hemor.  1611  BIBLB  Luke  xiv.  18,  I  haue 
bought  a  piece  of  ground.  177*  MS.  Award,  Winterton^ 
Lines. ,  All  that  other  peice  or  parcel  of  Ground.  1796 
Si  HUMAN  Surinam  (1813)  II.  xxix.  367  The  planting  ground 
.  .is  divided  into  large  square  pieces.  1808  COL.  HAWKER 
Diary  (1893)  I.  13,  I  went  into  a  piece  of  potatoes.,  without 
I  a  dog.  1897  J.  W.  CLARK  Barnwell  Introxl.  to  A  list  of 
j  the  different  pieces  of  property,  with  their  yearly  values. 

c.  A  portion  o/a.  road,  rope,  line,  linear  distance. 
1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  i.  K  ij  b,  Accpm- 

paninge  the  Pope  a  peece  of  the  way.  Mod.  A  weak  piece 
in  a  rope.  A  piece  of  the  road  is  now  under  repair. 

d.  Phrase.  A  puce  of  one's  mind-,  something  of 
what  one  thinks  ;  one's  candid  opinion  ;  a  rebuke, 
scolding.     Cf.  BIT  sb*  4. 

157*  SANDYS  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  III.  24  Thus  am 
I  bolde  to  unfolde  a  peece  of  my  mynde.  1667  DRYDEN 
Maiden  Queen  n.  i,  1  have  told  her  a  piece  of  my  mind 
already.  1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  East  Lynne  u.  xiii.  (1888)  233 
The  justice  was  giving  her  a  (  piece  of  his  mind  '. 

f  e.  fig.  A  piece  of  (a  scholar,  logician^  surgeon, 
philosopher,  etc.) :  somewhat  of;  '  a  bit'  of;  one 
who  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  character  men- 
tioned. 06s.  Cf.  BIT  sb*  4. 

[1551  ELYOT  Diet.,  Frustum  hominist  a  litle  pretie  felow, 
that  semeth  to  be  but  a  peece  of  a  man.  Plaut.  Petit 
boutdhomme:  moiti£dehomnte.\  1581  SIDNEY AfoLPoetric 
(Arb.)  19  If  I  had  not  beene  a  peece  of  a  Logician  before 
I  came  to  him.  1633  J.  CLARKE  Second  Praxis  12  Hoo ! 
would  you  faine  be  thought  a  piece  of  an  Astronomer  now? 
a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm,  Reg.  \  Arb.)  57  Being  a  good  piece 
of  a*&;hollar.  1743  in  Howell  State  Trials  (1813)  XVII. 
1173  He  is  a  piece  of  a  surgeon.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ. 
(1778)  I.  101  If  1  am  a  piece  of  a  philosopher. 

3.  A  portion  or  quantity  of  any  substance  or  kind 
of  matter,  forming  a  single  (usually  small)  body  or 
mass;  a  bit;  as  '  a  piece  of  lead,  granite,  ice,  bread, 
dough,  cloth,  paper* ;  also,  piece  of  water,  a  small 
detached  sheet  of  water,  a  small  take. 

Such  a  *  piece  '  is,  in  fact;  often  a  portion  of  a  larger  mass, 
but  this  is  not  thought  of  in  the  use  of  the  word,  the  notion 
being  rather  that  of  so  much  of  the  substance  or  material  in 
question  forming  one  body  of  finite  dimensions,  which  may 
be  either  a  small  or  a  large  piece.  It  is  a  separate  pan  or 
portion  of  the  whole  existing  stock  of  the  substance. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  VH.  297  Mai  no  peny  Ale  hem  paye, 
ne  no  pece  of  Bacun.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  272/2  A  Pece  of 
leder..or  of  clathe.  1530  PALSGR.  252/2  Pece  of  steele. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Satn.  ii.  36  For  a  syluer  peny  and 
for  a  pece  of  bred,  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  A*.  Dudley's  Voy. 
W.  Ind.  ( Hakl.  Soc.)  26  Our  Generall  caused  our  Queenes 
armes  to  be  drawne  on  a  peece  of  lead.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit 
Trees  \.  43  A  hard  peece  of  wood.  1698  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  (17071  IV.  224  Like  a  red-hot  piece  of  Iron  upon  an 
Anvil.  i7<&9  WESLEY  Jrnl.  24  Aug.,  Pieces  of  water  that 
surround  it.  -1831  MACAULAY  Civ.  Disabilities  Jews  Ess, 
146  The  scrawl  oT  the  Jew  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  paper. 

b.  In  this  sense  piece  is  commonly  used  in  Sc. 
without  0/(cf.  Ger.  tin  Stuck  Brod\  Cf.  BIT  sb2  9. 

1580  J.  HAVE  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  59  That  we  adore 
ane  peace  bread  for  God.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Suppiic, 
(1751)  106  There  a  piece  of  beef,  there  a  piece  cheese  lyes. 
1787  (BRATTIE]  Scoticisms  73  A  piece  cheese,  bread,  &c. 
1876  WHITEHEAD  Daft  Davit  (1894)  205  (E.D.D.)  She  had 
a  piece  bread  and  cheese  in  her  pouch.  Mod.  Give  me  a 
small  piece  paper. 

c.  Piece  of  money,  of  gold,  of  silver:  A  coin. 
1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xxvi.  15  And  they  apoynted  vnto 

hym  [Judas]  thyrty  peces  of  syluer  [WYCLIF  1382  thritti 
platis  of  seluer,  (388  thretti  pans  of  silut-rj.  a  1513  LD. 
BERNERS  Huon  xliii.  143  To  pay  these  .iiii.  peses  ofgolde 
yerly.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  A  piece  of  flemmishe 
money  called  an  Englyshe.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleiiiane's 
Connn,  57  b,  His  Purse,  .chatcheth  vp  the  other  thinkyng 
to  haue  a  pece  of  money.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  302  Look, 
as  the  worth  and  value  of  many  pieces  of  Silver,  is  to  be 
found  in  one  piece  of  Gold.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  ii,  My 
purie  with  nine  large  pieces  of  gold.  1841  LANE  Arab.  AV*. 
III.  6,  I.  .amassed  three  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 


d.  Piece  of  flesh t  applied  to  a  living  person, 
a  human  being ;  pieee  of  goods,  applied  humorously 
or  contemptuously  to  a  woman  or  child.   Now  dial. 

"593  TtU'TrotR*  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  30  Oh,  she  is  a  tall 
peece  of  flesh.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  137  Why  should 
we  be  tender,  To  let  an  arrogant  peece  of  flesh  threat  vs  T 
a  1759  SIR  C.  H.  WILLIAMS  Song  vii.  in  Locker  Lyra  EUf. 
11867)  163  ThU  beautiful  piece  Of  Eve's  flesh  is  my  niece. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  u.  p  6  She  seemed  a  pretty  piece 
of  goods  enough.  1895  PINNOCK  Black  Country  Ann. 
(E.  D.  D.),  Hersanice  piece  o' goods  to  beaskule  guvness. 

e.  Of  somethmg    non-material,  as   a  piece,   of 
poetry pf  of  prose*  of  music. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  \\.  iv.  3  Giue  me  some  Musick.  .that 
peece  of  song,  That  old  and  Anticke  song  we  heard  U&t 
night.  1616  B.  JONSON  Eftigr.  xiv.  Here  doth  lye  Ben  Ion- 
SOP  his  best  piece  of  poettic.  1851  MRS.  Si  OWE  UncU  Tern's 
C.  xvi,  He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  rattled  a  lively  piece 
of  music.  Mod.  A  piece  01  nervous  prose. 

4.  A  (more  or  less)  definite  quantity  in  which 
various  industrial  products  are  made  or  put  up  for 
sale  or  use. 

a.  A  length  (varying  according  to  the  material) 
in  which  cloth  or  other  textile  fabric  is  woven ; 
also,  a  length  of  wall-paper  as  made  (in  England, 
generally  12  yards).  Often  used  absolutely :  cf.  150. 

\piece  of  muslin  is  10  yards;  of  calico,  28  yards  ;  of  Irish 
linen,  25  yards  ;  of  Hanoverian  linen,  100  double  ells,  or  128 
yards.  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858.) 

15*3  Act  14  4-  15  Hen.  VIU,  c.  3  8  7  Every  peace  of 
Worstede  Sayes  or  Stamyns  to  be  made  withyn  any  of  the 
said  Townes.  1588  Ace.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  A niiyuaryXXX.  1 1. 
54  Item  j  pece  tawnye  buffing  xxs.  Item  ij  pece  blacke 
buffing,  xxiiijV.  i6a«  E.  MISSELDEN  Free  Trade  (ed.  2)  9 
Ther  they  goe  at  Twelve  Gilders  eight  stivers  the  piece. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Piece,.,  a.  certain  Number  of 
Ells  or  Yards  of  Cloth,  Stuff,  Silk,  etc.  1711  SHAFT  ESB. 
Charoct.  (1737)  II.  200  Some  of  those  rich  stuffs  . .  with 
such  irregular  work,  and  contrary  colours,  as  look'd  ill 
in  the  pattern,  but  mighty  natural  and  well  in  the  piece. 
i8zo  J.  T.  in  Risdoris  Srtrv.  Devon  p.  xxvi,  The  ..  trade 
took  off . .  about  35,000  pieces,  each  piece  containing  26 
yards.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  ii.  48  A  'piece' 
of  cotton  cloth  varies  from  twenty-four  to  forty-seven  yards 
in  length,  and  from  twenty-eight  to  forty  inches  in  width. 
1881  YOUNG  Every  Maiihisffwn  Mechanic  §  1639  A  'niece  ' 
of  English  paper  is  12  yards  long  and  a  piece  of  French 


aper  about  qi  yards. 

D.  A  half- pig  <3/"lead. 
1773  GentL  Mag.  XLIII.  6 


.63  Blocks  of  lead . .  called  pigs . . 

being  found  too  heavy  to  be  easily  managed,  as  they  weighed 
three  hundred  weight,  .are  now  commonly  made  in  Derby- 
shire into  two  pieces.  1839  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  \.  81  The 
pieces,  or  half-pigs  of  lead  are  not  of  any  certain  weight, 
though  the  smelter  endeavours.. to  approach  as  near  to 
i;64  Ibs.  as  he  can. 

6.  A  cask  ofvrine  or  brandy,  varying  in  capacity 
according  to  the  locality,  but  generally  equivalent 
to  the  butt,  or  to  two  hogsheads.  [Kr.  piece.] 

£1490  Paston  Lett.  III.  364,  I  sen  my  lady  a  lytyll  pes  of 
Renysch  wyne  of  the  best,  of  x.  gallons.  15*3  LD.  BF.RNERS 
Froiss.  I. ceil  238  They  wanne  the  good  town  of  Athyen.  .and 
there  they  founde  mo  than  a  hundred  peces  of  wyne.  1619 
FLETCHER  Mons.  Thomas  vin.  x,  Home,  Laiuue,  and  strike 
a  fresh  piece  of  wine ;  the  town's  ours.  1687  Lond.  Cox. 
No.  2223/4,  76  Pieces  of  Conyack  Brandy  in  32  Lotts.  1705 
Ibid.  No.  4089/3  One  hundred  and  eighty  Pipes  or  Pieces, 
of  double  Spanish  Brandy.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  4  There 
are  tuns  which  can  contain  from  12  to  15  pieces  of  wine. 
1840 T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Summerin  Brittany  II.  281  A  'piece' 
..of  the  best  brandy,  consisting  of  four  hundred  bottles,  may 
be  purchased  at  Bordeaux  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 
1895  ll'fstin.  Gaz.  8  Apr.  3/2  Forty  to  fifty  basket  fu  Is  [of 
grapes]  aie  put  upon  the  piess  at  one  time,  and  yield  from 
ten  to  twelve  pieces  of  wine. 

IT  For  the  sense  '  cup,  wine-cup*,  see  PECE  Oos. 

6.  A  single  object  or  individual  forming  a  unit 
of  a  class  or  collective  group,  as  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture t  of  plate,  of  artillery  or  ordnance ,  of  luggage ; 
t  a  bead  of  cattle  or  game  (St.  ol>s.}.    See  also  18. 

c  1400  Dfstr.  Troy  9504  Syluer  and  Sarrigold  sadly  bai 
grippet,..Pesis  of  plates  plentius  mekyl).  1473  SIR  J. 
PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  III.  102,  I  most  have  myn  instrumentes 
hydder,  whyche.,1  praye  vow  and  Berney..to  trusse  in  a 
pedde.  and  sende  them  me  nyddre  in  hast,  and  a  by  11  ther  in 
now  many  peces.  15*3  EARL  SURREY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  L  I.  216  Dyvers  other  good  peces  of  ordynaunce  for  the 
feld.  1563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  2  «  Ane  brasin  pece 
of  artailyerie,  ten  irn  pecis.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5336/3  A 
Piece  of  Plate  of  the  value  of  100  Ducats.  179*  Gent/.  Mag. 
12/2  A  statue  or  a  piece  of  plate  require  inscriptions  very 
different  from  a  monument.  183*  SOUTHEV  Hist.  Penins. 
War  III.  319  A  regiment,  .succeeded  in  taking  two  pieces 
of  cannon.  1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  62, 1  can 
almost  always  see  the  shot  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  when 
I  fire  it  myself.  1886  MARY  LINSKIU.  Haven  under  Hill  I. 
xv.  201  1 1  was  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  1899  tr'estm. 
Gax.  is  May  10/1  It  handled  last  year  6,214.447,000  pieces 
of  mail  matter.  1899  Daily  News  12  Sept.  7/5  It  had  at 
our  ports  been  deemed  sufficient  to  take  about  one  'piece* 
of  luggage  in  five  for  examination.  But  when  the  dyna- 
miters came  ..  the  inexorable  order  went  forth  that  every 
'  piece '  was  to  be  searched. 

7.  Piece  of  work :  a.  A  product  of  work,  a  pro- 
duction, a  (concrete)  work.     b.  A  task,  difficult 
business;  fig.  a  commotion,  ado  (colloq^). 

a.  c  1540  HEYWOOD  Four  P.  P.  in  HaiL  Dodsley  I.  363 
Here  is  an  eye-tooth  of  the  Great  Turk.  Whose  eyes  be 
once  set  on  this  piece  of  work.  May  happily  lese  part  of  h» 
eyesight.  I^GRAFTON  Chron  if.  94*  The  Kings  Chapell 
at  Westminster,.. one  of  the  most  excellent  peece*  of  «orke, 
wrought  in  stone,  that  is  in  Christendome.  iooa  SMAKS. 
Ham.  u.  ii.  ;i5  What  a  piece  of  worke  ii  a  man  .  bow 
Noble  in  Reason  \  how  infinite  in  faculty  !  in  forme  and 
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PIECE. 

mouing  how  expresse  and  admirable  !  1638  USSHER  In- 
carnation (1649)  2  Most  admirable  peeces  of  work. 

b.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  103  It  were 
an  infinit  peece  of  worke.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  462 
It  would  be  a  tedious  Piece  of  Work  to  take  out  the  two 
component  Parts  with  their  Signs.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  76  It  would  be  a  long  piece  of  work.  1810 
Starting  Mag.  XXXVI.  262  He  kept  jawingus,  and  making 
a  piece  of  work  all  the  time.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz. 
xxx,  What  are  you  making  all  this  piece  of  work  for  ?  1871 
1  OUIDA  '  Fill's  Election  (ed.  Tauchn.)  194  How  do  you 
expect  to  get  along . .  when  it's  such  a  piece  of  work  to  make 
you  shake  hands  ? 

8.  An  individual  instance,  exemplification,  speci- 
men, or  example,  of  any  form  of  action  or  activity, 
function,  abstract  quality,  etc. 
a.  Applied  to  a  concrete  thing. 

a.  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  104  The  conference  of 
these  two  places,  conteinyng  so  excellent  a  peece  of  learning, 
as  this  is.  1657  SIR  W.  MURE  Hist.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  235, 
I  have  adventured  to  offer  this  small  peace  of  labour  to 
posteritie.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  58  These  puny 
automata,  and  exsanguineous  pieces  of  Nature.  1686  tr. 


pieces  of  ruin  in  the  Kingdom.  17*3  T.  THOMAS  in  Port- 
land Papers  VI.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  74,  I  think  it  is  the 
worst  piece  of  portrait  that  ever  in  my  life  I  saw.  1869 
GOULBURN  Purs.  Holiness  Pref.  7  A  piece  of  religious 
literature. 

b.  Applied  to  an  abstract  thing. 

1570  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  2279/1  What  a  peece  of  Gods 
tender  prouidence  was  shewed  of  late  vpon  our  English 
brethren  and  countrey  men.  a  1586  SIDNEV  Arcadia  I. 
(1622)  51  Making  a  peece  of  reverence  unto  him.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commw,  (1603)  211  They  want  the 
use  of  footmen,  to  whom  these  peeces  of  service  doe  properly 
belong.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  Jr.  Par- 
nass.  i.  Ixv.  (1674)  84  It  being  an  hateful  piece  of  petulancy 
to  envy  great  Princes.  1691  RAY  Creation  l.  (1692)  112 
Eminent  pieces  of  Self-denial.  1748  A  nson's  Voy.  in.  x. 
407  It  would  have  been  a  piece  of  imprudence.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Hill  IT  Valley  xiii.  123  Some  fresh  piece  of 
bad  news.  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  I.  iii.  139  A  rare 
piece  of  luck.  1884  SIR  F.  NORTH  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
22  Mar.  122/2  Another  piece  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  auctioneer. 

t  o.  Applied  to  a  person  in  whom  some  quality 
is  exemplified  or  realized.  Obs. 

1623  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  in.  v,  The  master  of  this  little 

Eiece  of  mischief,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragw.  Reg.  (Arb.)  38 
ir  Nicholas  Bacon,  An  arch-piece  of  Wit  and  Wisdom. 
1648  GOODWIN  in  Jenkyn  Blind  Guide  i.  6  Green-head, 
young  peece  of  presumption,  Prelaticall  peece  of  Presby- 
tery,..  swelling  peece  of  vanity.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  in.  i,  One  of  your  affected  curt  sying  pieces  of  forma- 
lity. _  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxx.  182  As  to 
the  little  Louisa,  tis  such  a  pretty  piece  of  languor. 

II.  Absolute  uses  (elliptical,  contextual,  or 
conventional),  without  of  and  specification  of  the 
substance,  etc. 

9.  A  person,  a  personage,  an  individual,   arch. 
and  dial.     a.  Applied  to  a  man. 

_  1  n  early  use  often  =  One  of  a  multitude,  army,  or  company  ; 
in  i/lhc.  tending  to  be  dyslogistic  :  cf.  b. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7314  He  at  stod  vpe  be  brugge  mid 
an  ax  alone,.. A  stalwarde  pece  bat  was,  nou  god  cube  is 
soule  loue.  01300  Cursor  M.  11058  Til  Ion  were  born,  a 
wel  god  pece.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  156 
In  his  buke  has  Dares  demed,  Both  of  Troie  &  of  Grece, 
whatkyns  schappe  was  ilka  pece.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
4446  That  fel  faire  for  men  of  Grece,  The!  hadde  elles  dyed 
euery  pece.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  i.  iv,  Hee  is  another 
manner  of  peece  then  you  think  for.  1651  ISAACKSON  in 
Fuller's  Alel  Rediv.,  Andrfwes  (1867)  II.  161  King  James 
.  .selecting  him  as  his  choicest  piece,  to  vindicate  his 
regality.  1673  KIRKMAN  Unlucky  Citizen  171  She  having 
so  untoward  a  piece  to  her  Husband,  was  undone  by  him. 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  179  Say  &  Sele  was  a  seriously 
subtil  piece.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Persec.  346  Bancroft., 
was,  as  the  historian  calls  him,  a  sturdy  Piece.  1746  in 
Leisure  Hour  (1880)  117  An  old  nasty  grunting  bishop., 
who  plagues  me  out  of  my  life,  he  is  such  a  formal  piece. 
b.  Applied  to  a  woman  or  girl. 

Now  mostly  with  depreciatory  attribute. 

"^•'T?-  E'  Allit-  p-  A-  T92  A  precios  pyece  in  perlezpyjt. 
1567.  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  157  b,  Faire  Helena,  that 
passing  peece  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  441  Stately, 
proude,  and  disdamefull  peeces.  1613  SHAHS.  Hen.  VIII, 
v.  v.  27  All  Princely  Graces  That  mould  vp  such  a  mighty 
Piece  as  this  is  [Queen  Elizabeth].  1611  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  i.  n.  iv.  i.  (t65i)  143  A  waspish  cholerick  slut,  a  crazed 
peece.  1668  SEDLEY  Mult.  Card.  m.  ii,  She  is  a  tender 
Piece.  1694  R.  L  ESTRANGE  Fables,  Li/e  &sop  5  Xanthus 
having  a  kind  of  a  Nice  froward  Piece  to  his  wife  1783 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  Roy.  Acad.  vi,  Think  of  the 
Sage,  who  wanted  a  fine  piece.  Mod.  dial.  She  is  a  forward 
piece. 

10.  a.  A  piece  of  armour ;  f  esp.  in  the  phrase 
armed  at  (of)  all  pieces,  at  all  points,  completely 
[F.  arms'  de  toutes  piices]  (ois.).    Also  in  comb., 
as  head-piece,  shoulder-piece,  thigh-piece,  etc. 

i  1400  Destr.  Troy  181  Knightes,  Armyt  at  all  peses,  able 
to  were.  Ibid.  12878  Armet  at  all  pes.  c  1500  Melusine  248 
Thenne  toke  he  his  armures  &  armed  hym  of  al  pieces.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxxi.  799  The  regiment  of  the  footmen  ..  i 
came  but  slowly  forward,  by  reason  they  were  heauily  armed 
at  all  peeces.  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  BanisKd  Virg. 
157  Deadora.. arming  herself  at  all  peics.ranne  to  the  prore. 
f  b.  A  fortified  place,  fortress,  stronghold.  Obs. 

IS»S  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  160  The  demaundes  made 
by  Monsr.  de  Buren  for  the  Duchie  of  Burgon,  and  diverse 
other  gret  peaces  in  Fraunce.  1527  Ibid.  187  With  the 
revocacion  of  tharmye,  and  rendtcion  of  Genes,  and  other  I 


peces,  whiche  the  Frenche  King  shuttle  rendre.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  11.83  He  receyued  againe  all  the  holdes 
and  peeces  which  his  father  had  lost  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  136  They  set  wide  open  their  gates 
and  made  a  sudden  salie  out  of  the  peece.  1602  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng,  x.  Iviii.  (1612)  254  This  Guise  bereft  vs  Calice, 
and  in  France  our  Peeces  all.  1673  RAY  jfourn.  Low  C.  3 
Ostend..is  most  regularly  and  exactly  fortified,  so  that  it 
seemed  to  us  one  of  the  strongest  Pieces  in  all  the  Low- 
Countries.  17*1  STRVPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  n.  v.  288  A  com- 
mission..^ repair.. to  the  town  of  Calais  and  to  certain 
other  pieces  on  that  side  of  the  seas. 

"t*  c.  A  sailing  or  rowing  vessel.   Obs, 
1545  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  809  Capitaynes  and  leaders 
of  His  Highnes  rowyng  peces.    1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1004/1 
To  go  and  see  the  Royal  James, .  .and  several  other  pieces 
built  by  Commissioner  Deane. 

11.  A  weapon  for  shooting,  fire-arm,  a.  A  piece 
of  artillery  ;  a  cannon,  gun. 

a  1550  Sir  A.  Barton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  68  He  hath 
three-score  peece  on  ether  side.  1565  Keg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  360  To  mak  bullettis  for  small  pecis.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xxiv.  65  b,  Diuers  great 
and  little  peeces  aswell  of  brasse  as  of  yron.  1600  FAIRFAX 
Tasso  ix.  liv,  So  from  a  piece  two  chained  bullets  flie. 
1660  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  67  To  know  what  Shot 
and  Powder  is  meet  for  every  Piece.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pieces^ 
(in  Warlike  Affairs)  signify  Cannon  or  great  Guns,  as 
Battering- Pieces  which  are  us'd  at  Sieges..:  Field-pieces. 
1875  CLERY  Mitt.  Tactics  x.  (1877)  123  Part  of  the  attacking 
force  should  be  directed  against  the  covering  party  and  part 
against  the  pieces. 

b.  A  portable  fire-arm,  hand-gun ;  as  a  musket, 
carbine,  pistol,  fowling-piece. 

1581  STYWARD  Mart.  Discip.  \.  44  Such  must  haue .  .a  good 
and  sufficient  peece,  flaske,  touch  bore,  pouder,  shot,  &c. 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  42  margin^  The  in- 
uention  of  artillery,  powder,  shot,  and  small  peeces  of  fire  was 
not  first  in  Germanic.  1591  G.  FLETCHER  Ritsse  Comtniv. 
(Halcl.  Soc.)  76  The  stocke  of  his  piece  is  not  made  caliever 
wise  but.. somewhat  like  a  fowling  piece.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  332  Taught  to  handle  all  manner  of 
weapons,  but  especially  the  bow,  the  peece,  and  the  Scimetar. 
1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4044/3  Our  Grenadiers  . .  put  their 
Bayonets  in  the  Muzzles  of  their  Pieces.  1788  PRIESTLEY 
Lect.  Hist.  v.  Ix.  475  Considering  how  many  arrows  might 
be  drawn  before  one  piece  could  have  been  loaded  and 
discharged.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  674  Five 
hundred  grenadiers  rushed . .  to  the  counterscarp,  fired  their 
pieces,  and  threw  their  grenades.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralph 
Skirl.  III.  254  He  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  levelled  his  piece 
direct  at  William's  head. 
T  O.  A  crossbow.  Obs. 

1590  Nottingham  Rec,  IV.  60  Quod  dictus  Fabianus  non 
sagittabit  in  aliquo  le  peece  ad  aliquam  rem  vivam.  1598 
DALLINGTON  Met/i.  Tray.  (1606)  T  iv  b,  The  Crossebowe. . . 
Once  in  a  yere,  there  is  in  each  city  a  shooting  with  the 
Peeces  at  a  Popingay  of  wood.  Ibid.  T  v,  By  this  practise . . 
he  eroweth  more  ready  and  perfit  in  the  vse  of  his  Peece. 
12.  Each  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  etc.,  also 


the  pawns.  Also  extended  to  those  with  which 
draughts,  backgammon,  etc.,  are  played.  [So  It. 
fezzo,  Sp.  pieza,  F.  piece] 

In  the  Continental  use  of  the  word,  traces  of  its  restriction 
in  chess  to  the  eight  superior  '  men '  are  found  already  in 
the  i6thc. 

[1497  LUCENA  A rte  de  Axedres  A j b,  Sabiendo  como  iuega 
cada  pieza.  c  1570  B.  M.  Add.  MS.  28710  If.  360  a,  Todas 
las  piecas  y  peones  salvo  el  Rey.]  1562  ROWBOTHUM  Play 
Cheasts  A  iv,  The  principle  is  to  knowe  the  pieces,  to  wit, 
the  name,  the  number,  and  the  seat  of  euery  one.  As  for  the 
fashion  of  the  pieces,  that  is  according  to  the  fantasie  of  the 
workman.  1591  FLORID  Sec.  Fruites  262  A.  Doth  it  pleese 
you  then  to  play  at  the  chesse..?  .9.  Order  your  peeces. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Fain.  Epist.  Wks.  (1711)  146 
In  this  case  they  [pawns]  are  surrogated  in  those  void 
rooms  of  the  pieces  of  honour,  which,  because  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  taken,  were  removed  off  the  board.  1688 
R.  HOLME  A  rmoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  67/1  What  peice  or  man 
soeuer  of  your  owne  you  touch  or  lift  from  its  place,  you 
must  play  it  for  that  draught  where  you  can.  1778  C. 
JONES  Hoyle's  Games  Itnpr.  139  If. .you  find  a  Prospect 
of  Success,  rush  on  boldly  and  sacrifice  a  Piece  or  two. 
1788  Chambers'  Cycl.  (ed.  Rees)  s.  v.  Chess,  In  this  game 
each  player  had  eight  dignified  pieces  . .  and  also  eight 
pawns... These  pieces  are  distinguished  by  being  painted  in 
white  and  black  colours.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  s.v. 
Cliess,  In  order  to  begin  the  game,  the  pawns  must  be 
moved  before  the  pieces.  1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod. 
Hoyle,  Chess  57  Eight  pieces  of  different  denominations  and 
powers,  and  eight  Pawns,  are  allotted  to  each  competitor. . . 
The  pieces  are  named . .  King,  Queen,  Bishop,  Knight,  Rook. 
Ibid.,  Draughts  139  The  antagonist  can  insist  on  this  being 
done  or  huff  the  piece.  1898  CULIN  Chess  I,  Playing  Cards 
836  Set  of  thirty-two  domino  pieces  of  teak  wood.  Ibid.  841 
J**  d'  ?Oft..tfci  pieces  are  moved  according  to  the  throw. 

13.  A  piece  of  money  (see  3  c) ;  a  coin.  Often 
with  defining  word,  as  seven-shilling  piece,  crown 
piece,  threepenny  piece,  twopenny  piece, penny  piece, 
five-franc  piece,  etc. 

«S75  R'g-  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  455  To  be  payit  all  in 
half  merk  pecis.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  289  They  coyne 
any  peece,  of  which  they  can  make  gayne.  1642  ROGERS 
Naaman  106  He  must  be  a  foole  who  really  can  satisfie 
himselfe  in  counters  as  if  they  were  peeces.  1658  WOOD 
Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  241  A  peice  of  p(ope)  Jo(hn)  the  23,  and 
also  a  French  peice.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4748/4  A  Queen 
Elizabeth  Piece  of  351.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
III.  102  The  Gold  Piece  found  in  St.  Gyles's  Field.  1788 
PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  in.  xvi.  134  These  pieces  were  not 
called  farthings,  \KAfarthingtokens.  1845  FORD  Handbk. 
Spain  i.  5  The  value  ..  of  any  individual  piece  is  very 


PIECE. 

t  b.  spec.  Popularly  applied  to  an  English  gold 
coin  ;  orig.  to  the  unite  of  James  I,  and  afterwards 
to  the  sovereign,  and  guinea,  as  the  one  or  other 
was  the  current  coin.  Hence  half-piece,  Obs. 

The  Unite  was  issued  in  1604  as  =  20  shillings;  but  was 
raised  in  1612  to  22  shillings. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  i.  i.  5  I'll  warrant  you  for 
halfe  a  piece.  Ibid.  in.  iii.  83  What  is't  ?  a  hundred  pound  ? 
..No,  tn  Harpey,  now,  stands  on  a  hundred  pieces.  1618 
FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xxxii.  (1636)  426  AH  our  crownes  and 
soveraines,  and  pieces,  and  halfe  pieces,  and  duckatts  and 
double  duckatts  are  currant  but  to  the  brim  of  the  grave. 
1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  14  Mar.,  Here  I  got  half-a  piece  of 
a  person  of  Mr.  Wright's  recommending  to  my  Lord  to  be 
Preacher  of  the  Speaker  frigate,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Jobt  a  Guinea,  Twenty  Shillings,  or  a  Piece.  1706 
ESTCOURT  Fair  Examp.  in.  i.  34  Fifty  Pieces  are  50  Pound, 
50  Shillings,  and  50  Six-pences  :  I  know  what  they  are  well 
enough,  and  you  too.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.  v.  Cain, 
Guinea,  or  piece. 

c.  Piece  of  eight,  the  Spanish  dollar,  or  pesOj 
of  the  value  of  b1  reals,  or  about  4^.  6d.  It  was 
marked  with  the  figure  8. 

1610  B.  JONSON  A  left.  m.  Hi.  15  Round  trunkes,  Furnish'd 
I  with  pistolets,  and  pieces  of  eight.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl. 
in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  voy.  i.  (1694)  97  The  Spaniards,  .paid  for 
what  things  they  bought  in  good  Pillar  pieces  of  Eight. 
1679  OLDHAM  Sat.  upon  Jesuits  ii,  Strange  ! . .  What  charity 
pieces  of  eight  produce.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Piece  of  Eight  or 
Piece  of  eight  Ryals,  a  Spanish  Coin;  of  which  there  are 
several  sorts.  1748  Earthquake  of  Peru  i.  9  His  annual 
Allowance  is  7,000  Pieces  of  Eight.  188*  ARBER  Garner  V. 
337  note,  Peso, .was  the  monetary  Unit  of  Central  America; 
afterwards  known  as  the  Piece  of  Eight,  and  is  the  Mexican 
dollar  of  the  present  day. 

14.  A  portion  of  time  or  space.     Now  dial. 

a.  A  portion  or  space  of  time ;  esp.  a  short  space 
of  time ;  a  while. 

(Occurs  in  OF.  in  i3th  c.,  and  in  AF,  in  Britton  11.  iii.  §  12 
Cum  il  avera  este  graunt  pece  en  seisine.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7063  pe  wer  lasted  sa  lang  a  pece.  14 . . 
in  Pol.  Rel.  $•  L.  Poems  (1866)  245  About  bis  a  pece  I  wyl 
spede,  pat  I  myth  bis  lettrys  rede.  18*5  HROCKETT  N.  C. 
Gloss.,  Piece,  a  little  while.  '  Stay  a  piece  and  then  aw  will '. 
ciSas  in  IV.  <$•  Q,  gth  Ser.  III.  330  Apiece  back,  three  tides 
came  up  the  Trent  on  one  day. 

f  b.  Here  probably  belongs  o  pecey  opecet  opese  (a 
peace},  in  still  opece  (erron.  still a  peace})  continually, 
continuously,  constantly :  see  STILL  adv.  Obs. 

C1440  Generydes  1385  He  wold  not  leve,  butt  stille 
alway  opece  Dede  all  that  he  cowde  to  hurt  Generydes. 
Ibid.  3391  And  euer  more  in  ptayours  still  opese,  Vnto  the 
tyme  she  knew  it  shuld  goo.  Ibid.  5254  Haue  here  a  ryng 
and  kepe  it  still  opece,  To  the  tyme  that  ye  come  onto 
Clarionas.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  11.  xji.  294 
How  she  from  thre  yeres  of  age  . .  remained  ther  (in  the 
temple]  seruing  God  stil  a  peace. 

c.  A  portion  of  the  way  or  distance  between  two 
points;  a  short  distance,  dial* 

i6ia  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  230  By  practice,  euery  day  going 
a  piece,  and  oft  reading  ouer  and  ouer,  they  will  grow  very 
much,  to  your  great  ioy.  1:1730  BUST  Lett.  N.  Scott.  (1818) 
1. 151  He  told  us  we  must  go  west  a  piece.. and  then  incline 
to  the  north.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  III. 
59  Then  I  would  run  a  piece  off,,  .and  again  I  would  delay, 
and  stop.  £1817  HOGG  Tales  %  S&,  V.  231  I'll  make  my 
brother  Adam  carry  it  piece  about  with  you.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vii,  I've  walked  quite  a  piece  to-day, 
in  hopes  to  get  to  the  ferry. 

15.  A  (small)  portion  of  some  specific  substance. 

a.  A  small  portion,  scrap,  or  cutting,  of  cloth, 
leather,  or  the  like ;  esp.  as  used  to  repair  a  hole 
or  tear :  a  patch.    Cf.  PIECE  v.  i. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  41  J?ei  may  pese  hem  [clobii] 
a^en  or  cloute  hem  of  sacchis  &  obere  pecis.  1433  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  IV.  452/1  The  same  Clothe  to  be  sold  foraremenaunt, 
or  for  a  pece  and  nat  for  a  Clothe.  [1526  TINDALE  Matt.  ix. 
16  Noo  man  peceth  an  olde  garment  with  a  pece  [en-c'^Aijwa, 
commt$suramt  WYCL.  medlynge,  clout]  offnewe  cloothe.] 

b.  Short  for  '  piece  of  bread'  (with  or  without 
butter,  etc.)  ;  spec,  such  a  piece  eaten  by  itself,  not 
as  part  of  a  regular  meal.     Se.  and  Eng.  dial. 
(Northumb.  to  Shropsh.,  and  Cornwall). 

1787  A.  SHIRREFS  Sess  <$•  Jamie  iv.  i,  Neither  tak1  her 
siller  nor  a  piece.  1881  GREGOR  Folk-Lore  93  Pieces,  how- 
ever, were  ordinarily  given.  1883  Daily  News  12  Dec.  2/6 
On  one  occasion  defendant  gave  her  a  bit  of  bride-cake, 
on  another  a  jelly  piece.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  xvi.  185, 
I.. took  the  road  again  on  foot,  with  the  piece  in  my  hand 


Dial.  Diet.  (Wigtown),  A  dry  piece  is  plain  loaf  bread  or 
oat  cake,  without  butter,  jam,  or  treacle.  Ibid.  (Cornwall], 
If  a  child  tells  you  she  had  'nothing  but  a  piece  all  day', 
you  know  she  means  bread  and  butter. 

c.  A  length  of  cloth,  wall-paper,  etc. :  see  4  a. 

d.  Whaling.    A  section  or  chunk  of  blubber, 
more  fully  called  blanket-piece. 

e.  Bookbinding.    A  tablet  of  leather  which  fills 
a  panel  on  the  back  of  a  book,  and  receives  the 
title  (lettering-piece). 

f.  Malting.     A  quantity  of  grain  steeped  and 
spread  out  at  one  time :    =  FLOOR  sbl  6  b. 

1832  W.  CHAMPION  Maltster's  Guide  43  The  turning  of  his 
floors  or  pieces.  1876  WYLLIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  268/2  It  is 
of  importance  to  the  maltster  that  the  law  allows  him  to 
sprinkle  water  over  the  '  pieces  '  on  the  floor. 

g.  pi.  pieces.  An  inferior  quality  of  crystallized 
sugar  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  crystals  and 
crushed  sugar. 


PIECE. 

1867  Product  Markets  Rev.  11  July  161/1  The  character 
of  the  Pieces  Sugar  made  in  London  retrogrades  rather 
than  improves  as  a  whole.  1875  iSrv's  Diet.  Arts  III.  948 
The  first  crystallisation  is  called  'crushed'  and  the  second 
'  pieces ',  the  drainage  from  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
'syrup'.  1884  West.  Morn.  News  4  Sept.  6/5  Sugar.. 
London  pieces,  rather  quiet,  steady. 
10.  A  separate  article  or  item  of  baggage  or 
property  in  transit.  (Chiefly  U.  S.} 

1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  15  The  freight  of  a  canoe,  .consists 
in  Mxty  pieces,  or  packages,  of  merchandize,  of  the  weight 
of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  pounds  each.  Ibid.  24  The 
method  of  carrying  the  packages,  or  pieces,  as  they  are 
called,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Indian  women.  1890 
COOLEY,  etc.  Raihvays  A mer.  253  The  cases  in  which  pieces 
go  astray  are  astonishingly  rare.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  15  May 
10/1  The  postal  establishment  of  the  United  States.,  handles 
more  pieces,  employs  more  men,  spends  more  money.. than 
any  other  human  organisation,  public  or  private. 

17.  A  production,  specimen  of  handicraft,  work 
of  art ;  a  contrivance ;  =  piece  of  work  (7  a).  Obs. 
in  general  sense.  See  also  MASTERPIECE. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostcfs  Hist.  Indies  v.  viii.  349 
They  buried  with  them  much  wealth,  as  golde,  silver,  stones, 
.  .bracelets  of  gold,  and  other  rich  peeces.  i6«6  B.  JONSON 
Staple  o/N.  v.  i,  It  were  a  piece  Worthy  my  night-rap,  and 
the  Gowne  I  weare,  A  Picklockes  name  in  Law.  1643  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Mcd.  i.  §  15  Ruder  heads  stand  amazed 
at  those  prodigious  pieces  of  Nature,  Whales,  Elephants, 
Dromidaries  and  Camels.  1650  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  L  yii.  i 
(1662)  121  Surely  were  it  not  for  Eternity,  I  should  think 
man  a  silly  piece.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  517  He 
busied  himself  in  making  a  Chest,  .he  was  as  proud  of  it  as 
if  it  had  been  the  rarest  piece  in  the  World.  1698  A.  BRAND 
Emb.  Muscovy  to  China  71  Several  rare  pieces  made  at 
Augsburgh,  that  moved  by  the  help  of  Clock-work. 

b.  A  painting,  a  picture ;  f  a  portrait. 
1574  Appius  ff  Virginia  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  125  O  fond 
Apelles,  prattling  fool,  why  boasteth  thou  so  much,  The    , 
famous't  piece  thou  mad'st  in  Greece?    1594  PLAT  Jewell- 
Ho.  MI.  51  To  refresh  the  colours  of  olde  peeces  that  bee    . 
wrought  in  oyle.    1669-3  PF.PYS  Diary  27  Feb.,  There  is 
also  a  very  excellent  piece  of  the  King,  done  by  Holbein,    i 
1697  tr.  C'tess  D'Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706)  173,  I  was  all  alone 
in  my  apartment,  busie  in  painting  a  small  Piece.     1770 
LANGHORNH  Plutarch.  (1879)  I.  183/1  The  painter  valued 
himself  upon  the  celerity  and  ease  with  which  he  dispatched 
his  pieces.    1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  \.  xii,  The  walls,  .were 
thickly  covered,  chiefly  with  family  pictures:. .now  and    ' 
then  some  Dutch  fair,  or  battle-piece.     1861  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Among  the  portraits  which  hung  above 
were  two  allegorical  pieces  by  Master  Hans  Holbein. 

t  o.  A  piece  of  statuary  or  sculpture.  Obs. 
1579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  634,  I  do  so  honour  auncient    I 
images,  that  I  make  as  great  account  of  a  peece  of  Nero,. . 
as  I  do  of  Constantius.    16*9  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (163^)    • 
61  Most  of  the  fairest  Peeces  in  all  the  Citie,  perisht  in 
these  flames. 

d.   A  literary  composition,  in  prose  or  verse,    j 
generally  short. 

1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Pref..  Wks.  930/1  Vnto  one  little    | 
piece,  one  greate  cunning  man  had  made  a  long  aunswere,    • 
of  twelue  whole  shetes  of  paper.     1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE    ! 
Relig.  Med.  i.  §  20  That  Villain  and  Secretary  of  Hell,  that    , 
composed  that  miscreant  piece  Of  the  Three  Impostors,    i 
1691  RAY  Creation  I.  (1692)  32  There  is  a  Posthumous  piece    I 
extant,  imputed  to  Cartes.    1710  SHAFTESB.  Advice  Author 
iii,  That  exteriour  Proportion  and  Symmetry  of  Composi-    ; 
tion,  which  constitutes  a  legitimate  Piece.    1775  JOHNSON 
Let,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  22  May,  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  read 
Bos  well's  journal.   Is  it  not  a  merry  piece  ?  1894  J.  JOHNSON 
Typogr,  I.  529  He  printed  most  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
pieces.     1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  xxix,  A  poet  also, 
author  of  a  piece  Printed  and  published. 

8.  A  drama,  a  play. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  47  In  the  last  scene, 
all  the  Actors  must  enter  to  compleat  and  make  up  the 
Catastrophe  of  this  great  peece.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  i, 
On  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece  they  always  fill  the  house 
with  orders  to  support  it.  1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  v. 
{1876)  315  To  supply  himself  with  [money]. .he  began  to 
write  theatrical  pieces.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm,  Conq.  I.  iv. 
252  Arnulf,  as  usual,  appears  as  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
1885  Bath  Herald  17  Jan.  3/2  The  usage  was  to  engage 
stars  for  the  run  of  the  piece. 

f.  A  musical  composition,  usually  short,  either 
independent  or  forming  an  individual  part  of  a 
larger  work. 

1815  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  95  Nobody  can  bear  to 
hear .  a  favourite  piece  over  and  over  again  the  same  night. 
1856  Amy  Carlton  208  Amy.. played  the  piece  that  she  was 
learning.  1880  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  751  Piece.  This  word 
..  has  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  been  applied  to 
instrumental  musical  compositions  as  a  general  and  un- 
technical  term. 

III.  Phrases.  (See  also  i  b,  c,  2  d,  loa,  140.) 
18.  Apiecet  the  piece,  each  (Sc.  ilk)  or  every  piece : 
each  piece  of  a  number  of  pieces;  each  unit  of  a 
number,  set,  or  company ;  each  of  them  or  these : 
esp.  in  stating  the  share  or  price  of  each  unit  or 
individual  member  (see  sense  6).  Hence,  ad- 
verbially, APIECE,  q.v.,Mtf  piece t  per  piece.  [F.  la 

Af>iece  can  still  be  said  of  persons  as  well  as  things  (so  th* 
piece  in  Sc.  and  north  dial.). 

a  1400*50  Ale  zander  $m  Lamprays  of  we^t  Twa  hundreth 
pond  ay  a  pece.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  47  The  good 
candelmaker  Gyueth  fouretalow  candellis  For  one  peny  the 
pece  (F.  lepiece\  1489  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  131/1,  xiij.  horss 
and  meris,  price  of  f?e  pece  xl.J.  15*9  in  Wills  Doctors 
Commons  (Camden)  18,  xiij11  peerles  at  iiijrf.  the  peace. 
1530  TIN-DALE  Ansu:  Mare  Wks.  (1573)  267/1  The  Pope  . . 
set  yp  in  Rome  a  btewes  of  xx.  or  xx.x.  thousand  whores, 
taking  of  euery  pece  tribute  yearly.  '533  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees}  VI.  35,  xijrf.  a  peice.  1553  RegTPriry  Council 
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Scot.  I.  150  Thai  had  pay  it  ane  grotl  for  the  heid  off  ilk 
peax  [of  cattle]  for  thair  poindlaw.  1566  Ibid.  493  The 
soum  of  ten  markis  for  ilk  pece  of  xxv.  oxin.  1600  J.  PORY 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  vu.  289  Horses.. sold  againe  for  fortie  and 
sometimes  for  fiftie  ducates  a  piece.  1637  in  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  169,  I  £iue  . .  John  Mount  and  John  Muske  xs. 
peece.  Margaret  1'exall  xxj.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  //.  c.  4 
Sched.  s.  v.  Bowes,  Bowes,  vocal,  stone-bowes  of  steel,  the 
piece  x.i.  a  1670  SPAI. DIM;  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  81  The 
bischopis  had  causit  imprint  thir  bookis..and  sould  haue 
gottin  fra  ilk  minister  four  pundis  for  the  peice.  1686  tr. 
Chardins  Trav.  Persia  355  Sold  for  five  hunder'd  Crowns 
a  piece,  a  1691  POLLEXFEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  A  vij  b,  Fat 
Oxen  were  often  sold  at  6*.  per  piece.  1797  Statist.  Ace. 
Scot.  XIX.  48  A  fine  of  a  cow  tne  piece  [=each  person). 
Mod.  Sc.  He  gae  them  twa  shillin'  the  piece  for  helpin1  him. 

19.  By  the  piece :  at  a  rate  of  so  much  for  a 
definite  amount   or  quantity ;    according  to  the 
amount  done.     On  the  piece  \  at  piece-work. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ffC. Purchaser  23  These  Posts  are.. made 
by  the  Piece,  viz.  id. .  .per  Post.  1807  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds 
Mem.  W.  Taylor  II.  209, 1  think  such  work  is  good  enough 
to  be  paid  by  the  piece.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  iii.  23, 
I  could  not  ascertain  whether  they  worked  by  the  day  or 
by  the  piece.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxix.  40  An  employer 
is  not  bound  to  provide  constant  work  for  a  man  on  the 
piece.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  9  Oct.  4/2  Most  pottery 
workers  are  paid  by  '  piece  . 

20.  In  or  of  one  piece\   consisting  of  a  single  or 
undivided  piece  or  mass. 

[1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xxxvu.  22  The  knoppes  &  braunches 


Oferat.  Mechanic  317  The  whole  is  cast  in  one  piece  in 
bell-metal.  1864  LoNOr.  in  Life  (1891)  III.  32  Finished 
to-day  the  revision  and  copying . .  the  translation  of  the  Pur- 
gatorio.  so  as  to  have  it  all  of  one  piece  with  the  rest.  1885 
BIBLE  (R.V.)  Exod.  xxxyii.  8  Of  one  piece  with  the  mercy- 
seat  made  he  the  cherubim  at  the  two  ends  thereof. 

21.  Of  a  piece:  of  one  piece,  in  one  mass  (  =  3o); 
often  fig.  of  one  and  the  same  kind  or  quality ; 
uniform,  consistent ;    in  agreement,  harmony,  or 
keeping.     [F.  lout  cf  unc  piece] 

1631  MASSINGER  City  Madam  \.  iii,  I  have  seen  and  heard 
all.  .and  wish  heartily  You  were  all  of  a  piece.  1639  N.  N. 
tr.  Du  Bosq's  Comfl.  Worn.  n.  23  Those  Nations  who  make 
their  Doublet  and  Shirt  all  of  a  peece.  1644  DIGBY  Nat. 
Bodies  xii.  §  3.  102  To  moue  all  of  a  piece.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  ii.  448  He  and  his  Horse  were  of  a  Piece,  One  Spirit 
did  inform  them  both.  1700  DHYDF.N  Pref.  Fables  Wks. 
(Globe)  503  He  writes  not  always  of  a  piece,  but  sometimes 
mingles  trivial  things  with  those  of  greater  moment.  17*6 
SWIFT  Gulliver  \.  ii,  One  of  them  was  covered,  and  seemed 
all  of  a-piece.  1809  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Absentee  v'\.  After  all, 
things  were  not  of  apiece.  i8u  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893) 
I.  51  The  harness,  .second-hand,  one  horse  in  plated,  another 
in  trass  harness,  and,  in  short,  all  of  a  piece. 

b.  Of  a  piece  with. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rtfl.  iv.  ii.  (1848)  176  None  appear'd 
more  of  a  piece  with  the  Earth  than  he.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  256  p  3  It  is  not  of  a  Piece  with  the  rest  of  his 
Character.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  233  All  their 
proceedings  were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand. 

fo.  0  pece,  opece,  opese:  see  14  b. 

22.  Piece  by  piece  (Apiece  and  piece,  Sc.  obs.)  :  one 
piece  or  part  after  another  in  succession ;  a  piece 
at  a  time,  piecemeal,  little   by  little,  gradually. 
[F.  piece  a  piece.] 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Ezek.  xxiv.  6  Bring  it  out  piece  by 
piece.  l6»l  QL-ARLES  Argalus  4  P.  (1678)  115  Peece  by 
peece  they  dropt  upon  the  ground.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  l. 
65  Had  the  calm  Weather  held  I  should  have  brought  away 
the  whole  Ship  Piece  by  Piece.  1877  SPURGEON  Serm. 
XXIII.  208  The  great  architect  unrolls  his  drawings  piece 
by  piece. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Lity  in.  iii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  252  Fra  thens 
be  pepill  began  Ilk  day  pece  &  pece  to  convaless  in  |jare 
bodyis  fra  all  maledyis.  1x1584  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  «f 
Sloe  273,  I  felt  My  hart  within  my  bosome  melt,  And  pece 
and  pece  decay.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Sufflic.  (1751)  121 
Then  piece  and  piece  they  dropt  away,  As  ripe  plumbs  in 
a  rainy  day.  1721  Wodrow  Corr,  (1843)  II.  550  Piece  and 
piece  as  your  leisure  allows,  pray  send  me  what  hath  been 
remarkable  as  to  religion  and  learning  this  last  year. 

T/V.  23.  attrib.  and  Comb.:  pieoe-eompositor,  a 
compositor  who  is  paid  by  the  piece;  pieoe-dyeda., 
of  cloth,  dyed  after  it  is  woven  ;  so  piece-dyeing ; 
piece-fraction,  in  Typog.  (see  qnot.) ;  piece- 
hall,  an  exchange  where  cloth  is  sold  by  the 
piece ;  pieoe-knife  (see  qnot.) ;  piece-labour, 
labour  paid  by  the  piece ;  piece-looker,  an  in- 
spector of  cloth  woven  in  definite  lengths ;  piece- 
maker,  -man  =  PIECE- WORKER  ;  piece-market, 
the  market  for  cloth  sold  by  the  piece ;  piece- 
master,  a  middleman  who  acts  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  in  the  giving  out  of 
piece-work;  fpieoe-money,  money  distributed  to 
recipients  at  so  much  apiece ;  piece-mould,  in 
Sculpture,  a  plaster-of-Paris  mould,  removed  in 
pieces,  and  then  fitted  together ;  also,  a  mould 
consisting  of  separate  pieces  of  metal,  etc.,  which 
are  fitted  and  beaten  together  upon  the  model ; 
piece-patch,  a  piece  inserted  as  a  patch ;  piece- 
patched  a.,  patched  up ;  piece-payment,  pay- 
ment by  the  piece  ;  piece-price,  a  price  paid  for 
piece-work  ;  piece-rate,  rate  of  payment  for  piece- 
work ;  piece-stuff,  lumber  or  timber  in  pieces  ; 
piece-trade,  the  trade  in  pieces  of  cloth  ;  piece- 
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velvet,  velvet  made  in  the  piece  of  various  widths 
(as  distinguished  from  narrow  ribbon-velvet,  etc.) ; 
piece-wage,  a  wage  paid  by  the  piece  of  work. 
See  also  PIECE-BROKER,  -GOODB,  etc. 

1897  Wettm.  Gat.  6  July  10/1  It  took  time,  and  time  to 
the  ' piece  compositor . .  meant  bread.  1844  G.  I JODD  Textile 
Manuf.  iii.  07  The  wool  being  always  dyed  either  in  the 
state  of  wool,  before  spinning,  or  after  being  woven.  Thi» 
gives  rise  to  the  distinction  between  '  wool-dyed  '  cloth  and 
'•piece-dyed  '  cloth.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Dec.  8/1  The 
Bradford  'piece-dyeing  trade.  1900  DK  VINKE  Pract. 
Typogr.  174  "Piece  fractions,  or  split  fractions  in  two  pieces, 
or  on  two  bodies,  are  not  proper  parts  of  the  font,  and  are 
sold  in  separate  fonts  at  higher  rates.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile 
Manuf.  iv.  119  Instead  of  having  a  cloth-hall  or  a  "piece* 
hall  of  its  own,  its  productions  are  sent  to  one  or  other  of 
those  two  towns  for  sale  at  the  piece-halls.  1849  C-  BRONTF. 
S'urley  iv,  The  tradesman  in  the  Piece  Hall,  i.  e.  the  Cloth 
Exchange.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  17  The 
"piece-knives, or  sportsmans' knives,  as  those  complex  articles 
containing  saws,  lancets,  phlemes.  gun-screw,  punches,  large 
and  small  blades,  &c.  used  to  be  called.  1866  Room 
Agric.  Sf  Prices  I.  xv.  252  For  the  most  part  day  labour. 
The  other  two  are  "piece  labour.  1867  Address  to  J.  Bright 
in  Morn.  Star  28  Jan.,  J.  Moloney,  "piece  looker.  1895 
Daily  News  13  Mar.  3/1  l'o  obtain  a  piecework  statement 
to  be  based  upon  a  *piecemaker'-s  average.  Ibitt.  n  Mar. 
3/3  The  Union  notice  to  the  'piece-men  being  circulated. 
1883  ll'id.  28  Sept.  2/7  The  "piece  market  is  without  material 
alteration.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  256  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  middleman,  whether  '  sweater  ', '  "piece-master  ', 
'  lumper '  or  what  not,  coming  between  the  employer  and 
employed.  1890  1'all  Mall  G.  ii  Mar.  7/1  The  present 
sweating  piece-master  system.  1610  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's 
Host.,  Canterb.,  Item  payd  in  *pesse  mony  xvijj.  \]d.  164* 
Ibid.,  Payed  to  38  brothers  and  sisters  for  peesmoney  xixi. 
1895  Daily^News  20  June  6/3  A  'piece-mould  is  made  upon 
the  statue  itself,  and  from  this  a  hollow  wax  statue  is  cast. 

1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  27  A  straight  stitch  6  or  8 
threads  deep  on  each  "piece-patch  and  material,    a  i6»s 
FLETCHER  Bloody  Bro.  n.  i,  This  'piece-patent  friendship, 
This  rear'd-up  reconcilement  on  a  billow.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
ii  July  3/7  London  daily  newspapers  are. .produced  on  a 
"piece  payment  system.    1895  It  fstnt.  Gaz.  21  Mar.  2/2  The 
question  which  underlies  all  surface  disputes  is  that  of  fixing 
'piece-prices  for  the  new  machinery  which  is  being  intro- 
duced  into  the  trade.     1898  i'all  Mall  G.  27  July  1/2  A 
reduction  in  the  "piece-rates  per  ton  at  certain  furnaces 

1881  Chicago  Times  14  May,  The  cargo  ..  consisting  of 
short  length  "piece-stuff.    1891  Times  5  Oct.  4/3  There  is 
no  change  to  note  in   the  "piece  trade.     i87»  HOWELLS 
ll'edd.  Journ.  (1892)  246  The  "piece-velvets  and  the  linens 
smote  her  to  the  heart.  1879  MKS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ. 
Managetn.  17   Buy  also  some  piece-velvet,  silk,  ribbon, 
flowers,  feathers,  net, . .  bonnet  and  cap  wire.     1900  f-al>ia* 
News  Sept.  28/2  This  'log '..is  'a  remaikable  effort  to 
adjust  a  'piece-wage  rate  on  a  time-wage  basis '. 

24.  Ptece  is  often  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
bination, in  various  senses,  e.g.  tack-piece,  base- 
piece,  boJice-piece,  breech-piece,  catch-piece, ear-piece, 
eye-piece,  franc-piece,  head-piece,  penny-piece,  etc. 
See  the  first  element. 

Hence  (rare  or  nonce-wds.}  Pie  cele»»  a.,  without 
pieces  or  parts;  Fiercely  adv.,  in  pieces  ;  Pirce- 
wise  adv.,  by  pieces. 

01631  DONNE  To  C'tess  Bedford  Poems  (1650!  181  In 
those  poore  types  of  God  (round  circles)  so  Religions  types 
the  peecelesse  centers  flow.  1551  HULOET,  Piecelye,  or  in 
pieces,  concise,  frustatim.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ft  Seh. 
107  Whether  wholewise  or  piece-wise? 

[Note.  L.  Pecia,  in  sense  of '  fragment ',  occurs  in  the  Salic 
Law  la  596,  MSS.  5  and  6,  c  800)  Tx,  (Ibi  iiii  Fustes  alninos 
super  caput  suum  frangere  debet  et  illos  in  quattuor  pecias 
{earlier  and  later  recensions  paries]  per  quattuor  angulos 
iactare  debet) ;  fetia,  fetium,  in  sense  '  piece  of  land ', 
appear  in  Muratori  Ant.  Ital.  A.D.  730  'et  alia  petia  ',  757 
'uno  petio  de  terra'  (Die*);  see  also  many  later  med.1.. 
instances  in  Du  Cange.  The  ulterior  source  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  research :  see  Diez  s.  v.  Peaa  \  Scheler, 
Liiti*,  Hati.-Darm.  s.  v.  Piece:  KOrting  s.  v.  felt- (jic6) : 
Thurneysen  s.  v.  Pezza.  The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  late 
pop,L.  'fettia,  -ittm,  were  derived  from  a  Brythonic  stem 
fftt(i;  represented  by  Breton  fei  a  piece,  Welsh  and  Cornish 
petk  a  part,  cognate  with  proto-Celtic  *auett(i;  whence 
'cotti-,  in  Olr.  evil,  genitive  (eta,  mod.  Gaelic  cuid  part, 
share ;  but  there  are  many  difficulties.  A  very  frequent 
early  sense  in  OF.  was  that  of  '  portion  or  space  of  time  ' 
(see  Godef.)  =  14  above.  The  sense  '  person  ',  found  so  early 
in  Eng.,  is  not  met  with  in  French  till  late  in  i6th  c.] 

Piece  (pft),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 
I.  1.   trans.  To  mend,  repair,  make  whole,  or 
complete  by  adding  a  piece  or  pieces ;  to  patch. 

£1380  WYCUF  H^ks.  (1880)  41  fei  may  pese  hem  ajen  or 
cloute  hem  of  sacchis  &  obere  pecis.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan. 


on  a  pece. . .  If  it  be  broken  it  muste  De  peceo,  sn  esi  i 
it  lefaultpiecer.    1596  SHAKS.  Tom.  SAr.  ill.  iL  63  Petruchio 
is  comming  . .  with  . .  one  girth  sixe  times  peec'd.  and  a 
womans Crupper.. heere  and  there  peec'd  with  pack-thred. 
1601  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  135  For  Dicing  a  bell  clapper  tl 
brake  when  Andrew  Hawkins  was  buried,  xij<i'.   1775  M 
D' ARBLAY  Early  Diary  28  Feb.,  She  was  piecing  a  blue  and 
white  tissue  with  a  large  patch  of  black  silk  i    1884  Har- 
fer's  Mag.  July  306  It's  nothin'  but  play,  piecin'  quilts. 
b.   "fig. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Cl.  l.  v.  45,  I  wi"  P<««  H"  opulent 
Throne,  with  Kingdomes.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  l. 
i,  To  paint  the  world,  and  piece  the  length'nmg  day. 

2.  To  join,  unite  or  put  together,  so  as  to  fo 
one  piece  ;  to  mend  (somethinK  broken)  by  joinu 
the  pieces  ;  also  ahsol.  in  spinning,  to  join  or  piece 
up  threads,  to  work  as  a  PIECEK. 

1483  Call,.  Angl.  riih  To  Pece,  assort.     ISS9  '•' 
Cbrahn,  .-I.e.  vC.>mden)  90  Payd  for  a  rope  to  pjn*  I* 
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lytteile  belle  rope.  1637  SUCKLING  Agiaura  v.  i,  There  is 
no  piecing  Tulips  to  their  stalks  When  they  are  once 
divorc'd  by  a  rude  hand.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  138, 
I  found  the  seamen.. employed  in  piecing  the  ground  cable, 
which.. had  again  parted.  1819  Evidence fr.  Rep.  Com- 
mittee Ho.  Lords,  '  How  do  they  get  their  breakfast  and 
afternoon  meal?'  '  ..When  the  machinery  is  moving,  they 
eat  it  as  they  are  piecing  '.  1859  MRS.  GASKELL  Round  the 
Sofa  35,  I  cannot  piece  the  leg  as  the  doctor  can. 

b.  fig.  To  put  together,  join,  unite ;  refl.  to  join 
oneself  to,  unite  with. 

I579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Loue  Ep.  Ded. 
#iijb,  To  peece  vnto  themselues  this  their  broken  Religion. 
1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.Lady  in.  i,  Item.  I  heard  they  were 
out.  Nee.  But  they  are  pieced,  and  put  together  again. 
1651-6*  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  in.  (1673)  5/2  This  Prusias,  when 
the  Romans  became  so  considerable.. pieced  himself  with 
them.  1656  —  Surv.  France  214  She  hath  peeced  her  self 
to  the  strongest  side  of  the  State.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  * 
Achit.  \,  661  His  judgment  yet  his  memory  did  excel,  Which 
pieced  his  wondrous  evidence  so  well.  1879  G.  MEREDITH 
Egoist  xxiv,  Piecing  fragments  of  empty  signification. 

1 3.  intr.  To  unite,  come  together,  assemble ;  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  agree ;  to  join  on.  Obs. 

i6jz  BACON  Hen.  VII  23  It  pieced  better  and  followed 
more  close  and  handsomely  vpon  the  bruit  of  Plantagenet's 
escape.  16*5  —  Ess.,  Innovations  (Arb.)  526  New  Things 
peece  not  so  well.  1636  SIR  H.  WOTTON  in  Lismore  Papers 
Ser.  n.  (1888)  III.  260  Owre  Schoole  Annually  breaketh  vp 
two  weekes  before  Whitsontyde  and  peeceth  agayne  a 
fortnight  after.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi. 
viii.  (1733)  434  Telling  him  ..  that  things  would  mend  in 
Time,  and  Friends  piece  again,  if  they  could  but  come  to. . 
a  fair  Understanding. 

II.  In  combination  with  adverbs. 

4.  Piece  in.     a.  trans.  To  join  in,  add  by  inser- 
tion ;  t  b.  intr.  to  join  in  (in  action),  unite  (<?&f.). 

a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  i.  (1673)  247  He  that  can  comply, 
and  peice  in  with  all  occasions,  and  makeaneasie  forfeiture 
of  his  honesty.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  n.  187  The. . 
Officers,  .pieced  in  some  Troops  with  those  Regiments. 

5.  Piece  on.  trans,  and  intr.    To  fit  on  (as  the 
corresponding  piece). 

1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creat.  iv.  (1874)  45  The  super- 
occipital  bone  ..  pieces  on  to  the  superior  frontal.  1869 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xii.  218  It  is  so  hard  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  event,  or  to  piece  it  on  in  any  way  to  the 
undoubted  facts  of  the  history,  that  [etc.]. 

6.  Piece  out.    trans.    To   complete,  eke  out, 
extend,  or  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  it.  xiv.  (Arb.)  138  Ye  may 
note,  .how  much  better  some  bissillable  becommeth  to  peece 
out  an  other  longer  foote  then  another  word  doth.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War\v.  xxix.  (1840)  232  Like  a  cordial  given 
to  a  dying  man,  which  doth  piece  out  his  life.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Reiig.  Aicd.  i.  §  18  He.. pieces  out  the  defect  of 
one  by  the  excess  of  the  other.  1718  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v. 
436  The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye,  Piece  out  the 
idea  her  faint  words  deny.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $•  ft.  Note- 
Bk$.  I.  133  The  old  Pons  Emilius. -has  recently  been  pieced 
out  by  connecting  a  suspension  bridge  with  the  old  piers. 

7.  Piece  together,    trans.    To  join   together, 
combine  (pieces  or  fragments)  into  a  whole;    to 
make  up  of  pieces  so  combined. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  m.  ix.  (Arb.)  168  To  peece 
many  words  together  to  make  of  them  one  entire,  much 
more  significatme  than  the  single  word.  16x8  BOLTON 
Florus  (1636)  235  Himselfe.  .peeceth  together  no  lesse  an 
army  than  the  former  mad-man.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trav.\.  134  Cut  out  of  the  natural  Rock.,  though 
it  seem  to  be  of  five  Stones  pieced  together  one  upon 
another.  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixiii.  65  Our 
account  of  his  exploits  . .  must  be  . .  pieced  imperfectly 
together. 

8.  Piece   up.    trans.    To   make   up  (esp.  that 
which  is  broken) ;  to  repair  by  uniting  the  pieces, 
parts,  or  parties ;  to  patch  up. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  75  Let  these.. con- 
straine  thee . .  whilst  there  is  yet  but  one  craze . .  in  the  touch- 
stone  of  thy  reputation,  piece  it  vp  &  new  flourish  again 
by  a  great  excellency.  1625  BACON  £ss.,  Unity  Relig. 
(Arb.)  429  When  it  is  peeced  vp,  vpon  a  direct  Admission  of 
Contraries.  1630  R.  Johnsotis  Kingd.  <y  Commw.  368  All 
being  now  piec't  up  betweene  them,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
I.  iv.  xx.  (1650)  124  'Tis  thought  the  French  King  will  peece 
him  up  again  with  new  recruits.  1794  BURKE  Corr.  (1844) 
IV.  213  They  will  of  course  endeavour  to  piece  up  their  own 
broken  connexions  in  England.  iXfyPalLMallG.  20  Nov. 
3/2  Arranging,  disposing,  and  piecing  up  these  fragments. 

b.  intr.  To  make  up  matters,  come  to  an 
arrangement. 

1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Warrs  Flanders  212 
By  all  means  it  was  necessary  to  piece  up  with  Alanson. 

ll  Piece  (pygs).  The  French  for  *  piece ' ; 
occurring  in  French  phrases,  more  or  less  in  current 
Eng.  use. 

a.  A  document  used  as  evidence;   esp.  in  piece 
justificative,  a  document  serving  as  proof  of  an 

allegation;   a  justification  of  an  assertion. 

1789  HAN.  MORE  in  W.  Roberts  Mew.  (1834)  1 1*  "i-  »v- 
160  You  will  think  me  a  great  brute  and  savage.. till  you 
have  read  my  ptece  justificative. 

b.  Piece  de  resistance  i^pygs  d*  rez/'stans)  :   the 
most  substantial  dish  in   a  repast ;    also  fig.  the 
chief  item  in  a  collection,  group,  or  series ;  in  quot. 
1860,  used  for  '  a  means  of  resistance '. 

[1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  7  Our  appetite 
demands  a  piece  of  resistance.}  1839  LOCKHART  Scott  xix. 
III.  214  note,  In  answer  to  her  host's  apology  for  his  piece 
de  resistance.  1840  THACKERAY  Misc.  Ess.,  Pict.  Rhapsody 
(1885)  184  To  supply  the  picture-lover  with  the  pieces  de 
resistance  of  the  feast.  1860  JOWLTT  in  Essays  •$•  Reviews 
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335  This  authorized  text  is  a  piece  de  resistance  against    I 
innovation.     1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXII.  149/2  The  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  entire  ride  lies  between  Poughkeepsle  and 
Yonkers. 

Piece-broker.    iSee  quot.  1756.) 


II.  iv.  vii.  118/2  Hollowel  Street. .a  Place  inhabited  by 
divers  Salesmen  and  Piece- Brokers.  1756  ROLT  Diet.  Trade, 
Piece-broker^  is  a  shopkeeper  in  London,  who  buys  the  shreds 
and  remnants  of  all  materials  that  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  taylor,  and  sells  them  again  to  such  persons  as  want 
them  for  mending  cloaths ;  being  generally  decayed  taylors, 
or  some  cunning  men  who  have  crept  into  the  secrets  of  the 
trade.  1770  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  143/2  Mr.  Muzere,  aged 
90,  many  years  an  eminent  piece-broker,  who  never  trusted 
any  money  out  at  interest,  but  put  it  into  an  iron  chest. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Piece-broker  [as  in  Rolt]. 
Pieced  (p«t),  ///.  a.  [f.  PIECE  v.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Composed  or  made  np  of  pieces  joined  together. 
1420  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  42  To  Robard  Leget  my  pesid 

Bowe.  [lbid.t  A  Bowe  wyth-owte  pecis.]  1569  wills  <$• 
Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  305  Also  I  gyue  to  ffrancis  walker  ray 
peaced  bowe.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  n.  xxvii.  (1631) 
21  A  pieced  stuffe  of  divers  colours  of  divers  ragges.  1785 
SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  vi,  To  descend,  .down  a  pieced 
ladder,  appeared  . .  terrible.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I. 
viii.  §  ii  A  larger  number  of  solid  and  perfect  small  shafts, 
or  a  less  number  of  pieced  and  cemented  large  ones. 

2.  Mended,  patched,  made  up.     Alsoyf^. 
1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  6b,  Is  Christ  a  peced  God,  or 

a  patched  Redeamer?  1609  B.  JONSON  Sit.  Worn.  i.  i,  A 
poxe  of  her  autumnall  face,  her  peec'd  beautie.  1617  MORY- 
SON  Itin.  i.  4  Three  Marble  pillars.. one  of  them  is  peeced 
for  one  foot. 

3.  With  adverbs  :  see  PIECE  v,  II. 

1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  313  The  infected  King . .  started 
back™ at  piec'd  up  shapes,  which  fear  And  his  distracted 
Fancy  painted  there.  1901  Daily  Ckron.  16  Oct.  3/3  A  mere 
pieced -together  book. 

Piece-goods,  sb.  pi.  Textile  fabrics,  such  as 
calico,  shirtings,  mull,  etc.,  woven  in  recognized 
lengths  (see  PIECE  sb.  4  a)  for  sale  ;  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  Indian  and  other  Oriental  fabrics  ex- 
poited  to  Europe,  but  now  chiefly  applied  to 
Lancashire  cotton  goods  exported  to  the  East. 

1665  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  12/1  A  Fregat  of  the  Eastern 
Squadron,  hath  sent  in  a  Vessel  laden  with  Wax,  Pitch, 
Tar,  and  Piece-goods.  17*2  Ibid.  No.  6045/0  All  Piece 
Goods,  as  Bays,  Cloaths,  Stuffs,  or  any  other  Manufactory. 
1785  in  Seton-Karr  Self  ft.  Calcutta  Gaz.  (1864)  I.  82  That 
the  Captains  and  Officers  of  all  ships  that  shall  sail  from 
any  part  of  India,  after  receiving  notice  hereof,  shall  be 
allowed  to  bring  eight  thousand  pieces  of  piece-goods,  and 
no  more.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I.  i.  iii.  45  note, 
Piece  goods  is  the  term.. chiefly  employed  by  the  Company 
and  their  agents  to  denote  the  muslins  and  wove  goods  of 
India  and  China  in  general.  18446.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  \ 
\.  36  The  cotton  yarn  is  woven  into  piece-goods  either  by 
the  hand-loom  or  the  power-loom.  1886  YULE  &  BURNELL  j 
Anglo-Ind.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Lancashire  . .  has  recently  procured  : 
the  abolition  of  the  small  import  duty  on  English  piece-goods 
in  India.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Oct.  6/3  Combination  of  the 
worsted  piece-goods  dyers. 

Fie'Ce-lace.  Lace  made  in  broad  pieces, 
which  can  be  cut  and  used  like  cloth. 

170*  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3806/8  A  new  Piece-Lace  Head.., 
and  a  loop'd  Flanders  Lace  Head.  1899  Westm.  Gaz. 
16  Mar.  3/1  Some  amazingly  good  imitations  of  Irish  lace— 
.  .being  but  a  few  shillings  per  yard — for  piece  lace,  that  is. 
1901  Ibid.  12  July  3/1  These  coats  are  made  mainly  from 
piece  laces  with  lace  flouncing  rippling  round  the  edge. 

Piecemeal  (prsm/1),  adv.  (s&.,  a.)  Forms: 
see  PIECE  s&.  and  MEAL  sb.z  [ME.  f.  pece,  PIECE 
+  -ml&,  -MEAL.  Taking  the  place  of  OE.  stycce- 
mxlum ;  pece-m$le  being  a  later  word  has  not  the 
OE.  form  in  -mselum,  nor  an  early  ME.  in  -m$len. 
The  later  amplification  by  pece-mele  follows  other 
words  in  -mele  with  be,  by  (e.  g.  DROPMEAL,  FLOCK- 
MEAL,  FOOTMEAL,  HEAPMEAL),  and  introduces  the 
quasi-sb.  use  B.  The  example  in  -s  (i  £)  was 
prob.  due  to  the  plural  notion  rather  than  an 
instance  of  the  adverbial  genitive.] 

1.  One  part  or  piece  at  a  time  ;  piece  by  piece, 
gradually,  by  degrees; -separately,  by  pieces. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5624  pat  folc  to  drou  J>at  traytour, 
ech  lime  pece  mele.  (1440  Jacob's  Well  151  Pei  etyn  a 
man  no^t  al  hole,  but  pece-mele.  1513  MORE  Rich,  III 
(1883)  85  Miles  Forest  at  sainct  Martens  pecemele  [a  1548  : 
HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  28  by  pece  meale]  rotted  awaye. 
'579  TOMSON  Catviris  Serm.  Tim.  125/1  Now  it  remaineth 
that  we  looke  peecemeale  vnto  these  wordes.  1617  MORVSON 
I  tin.  i.  5  The  stone  couering  him  is  compassed  with  a  grate, 
least  it  should  bee  broken  and  carried  away  peece-meale 
by  Passengers.  1773  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  423  The  business 
will  be  done  covertly  and  piecemeal,  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
xvii,  He  means  to  conquer  England  piece-meal.  1885  SIR 
J.  PEARSON  in  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  453  A  party  is  not 
allowed  to  bring  his  case  before  the  Court  piecemeal. 

|3.  1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  424  To  have  taken  him  \ 
Piecemeals,  Paragraph  by  Paragraph,  and  to  have  con-  ! 
sider'd  every  single  Objection  distinctly. 

b.  With  by  (rarely  in}.     (Transitional  to  B.) 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  100  Lette  it  be  cut  out 
!    by  pese  mele.     1566  DRANT  Horace  To  Rdr.  3,  I .  .haue  dis- 
,    patched  it  by  piece  meale,  or  inche  meale.  1692  WASHINGTON    ' 
,    tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  Pref.,  Wks.  1851  VIII.  5,  I  am  forced    ' 
to  write  by  piece-meal,  and  break  off  almost  every  hour.    , 
1693   w-    FREKE  Sel.   Ess.    xix.  114   They  that   can   bear 

Pedantry  in  Piece-meal,  will  be  even  sick  when  they  peruse    | 


his  Masse  of  it.     1796  JEFFERSON  II  rit.  (1859)  IV.  13*0  It  Is 
D  the  whole  work  once  for  all,  than  to  be  recurring 


better  to  do  t 


PIECER. 

to  it  by  piece-meal.    1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  viii.  129 
After  previous  alienations  by  piecemeal. 

•)•  C.  In  piecemeal',  piece  by  piece,  in  detail.  (Cf. 
B.)  06s. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castielione's  Courtyer  in.  (1577)  R  v,  To 
reason  thus  in  peecemeale  of  these  rules.. were  a  taking  of 
an  infinite  matter  in  hand.  Ibid.  iv.Viijb,  [To]  vnderstand 
in  peecemeale  whatsoeuer  belongeth  to  hys  people. 

2.  Piece  from  piece ;  into  or  iu  pieces  or  frag- 
ments :  with  break)  tear,  cuft  etc. 

1570  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  i.  (1880)  7  Who  rather  will  be 
peecemeale  torne  than  once  their  prince  forsake,  c  1580 
SIDNEY  Ps.  \\.  21  Bruse  Thou  shall  and  peecemeale  breake 
These  men  like  rjotshards  weake.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i. 
751  1 11  be  torn  piece-meal  by  a  Horse,  E'er  I'll  take  you  for 
better  or  worse.  1712  E.  COOKE  Vjoy.  S.  Sea  75  Hewing 
them  Piece-meal,  and  delighting  in  their  Blood.  i8»6 
SCOTT  Woodst.  viii,  To  be  now  pulled  asunder,  broken 
piecemeal  and  reduced. 

t  b.  With  in.  Cbs.     (Cf.  B.) 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed (1808)  VI.  40 
The  fishmongers  weie  forced  to  hacke  it  in  gobbets,  and  so 
to  carrie  it  in  peecemeale  throughout  the  coun trie,  c  1590 
MARLOWE  Faust,  xiii.  69  Revolt,  or  I'll  in  piece-meal  tear 
thy  flesh.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  ix.  178  Is  any  Student 
tearing  his  Straw  in  piece-meal,  Swearing  and  Blaspheming  ? 
fB.  quasi- sb.  (with//.)  A  small  piece,  portion, 
or  fragment ;  chiefly  in  phrase  by  piecemeals,  also 
att  in,  into  piecemeals.  Obs. 

1577  WHETSTONE  Life  Gascoigne  xxviii,  By  peece  meales 
care  so  wrought  me  vnder  foot.  1612  WOODALL  Surg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  268  Buccellatio  is  dividing  into  gobbets, 
or  by  peece-meals.  1616  J.  MAITLAND  in  SCft*  Hist.  Soc. 
Misc.  (1904)  171  He  choosit  rather  to  blame,  tax  and  charge 
my  father.. in  hidlings  and  at  peece-male.  164* T.  GOODWIN 
Zerubbabels  Enc.  17  That ..  perfection  of  light  which  the 
Apostolicall  times  had.. by  piece-meals  and  degrees.  1651 
R.  VAUGHAN  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  562  To  register  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  .that  I  could  come  by,  (some  few 
piecemeals  excepted)i  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendfs  Life 
J'firesc  11.  294  Being  torn  into  piece-meales.  1761  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  V.  iii,  Those  are  falling . .  by  piece-meals  todecay. 
C.  adj.  (attrib.  use  of  the  adv.).  Consisting  or 
done  in  pieces  or  by  instalments ;  done  bit  by  bit. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  vi.  75  A  pox  of 
peecemeale  drinking.  1713  DEHHAM  Phys.  Ttteol.  To  Rdr., 
None.. have  done  it  otherwise  than  in  a  transient,  piece- 
meal Manner.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  640  What 
tortures  and  piecemeal  executions  have  not  been  practised 
by  tyrants  and  persecutors.  1831  J.  W.  CROKER  in  Croker 
Papers  9  Oct.,  Giving  no  opinion  on  piecemeal  reform. 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  184  Our  history  just 
at  this  time  has  to  be  put  together  in  so  piecemeal  a  way. 

Pie  cemeal,  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.]  trans. 
To  divide  or  distribute  piecemeal ;  to  dismember. 
Hence  Pie'cemealing  vbl.  sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Emwenuiser>  to  make  small,  to  peecemeale, 
to  reduce  into  little  parcels;  or  peeces.  Ibid.)  Farcel£t 
peecemealed;  cut,  or  made,  into  parcels.  163*  HEYWOOO 
\st  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  338  My  seuen-fold 
Targe  With  thousand  gashes  peece-meald  from  mine  arme. 
1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm,  i.  20  The  glory  of  the  work 
shall  not  be  crumbled,  and  piece-mealed  out,  some  to  God, 
and  some  to  the  Creature,  a  1700  Oxford  Laureat  in 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Yalden,  Had  he  ta  en  the  whole  ode,  as  he 
took  it  piece-mealing,  They  had  fin'd  him  but  ten-pence 
at  most.  1718  Entertainer  No.  21.  144  The  Piece-meal'd 
Quarters.. exposed  to  the  four  Corners  of  the  Earth.  1749 
YIELDING  Tom  Jones  xni.  i, The  heavy,  unread,  folio  lump, 
which  long  had  dozed  on  the  dusty  shelf,  piece-mealed  into 
numbers,  runs  nimbly  through  the  nation.  1853  TatVs 
Mag.  XX.  259  The  division,  the  piece-mealing  of  Germany, 
is  the  strength  of  Russia. 

t  Pie-cemealwise,  adv.  Obs.  fare—1.  [See 
-WISE.]  =  PIECEMEAL  i. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  78  The  Christians  force  peece- 
male-wise  to  impair. 

Pieceii  (p/'s'n),  v.  local  or  techn.  [f.  PIECE  sb. 
+  -EN°  2.]  trans*  To  join,  to  piece;  chiefly,  to 
join  broken  threads  or  ends  in  spinning. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  180  The  children  have  ..  to 
piecen  their  slabbing  ends  with  double  rapidity.  Ibid.  223 
With  the  covers  has  been  also  introduced  a  new  method  of 
piecening  or  joining  on  any  end . . ,  namely,  by  splicing  it  to 
the  adjoining  roving.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Mann/,  i.  18 
The  plan  of  'piecening',  by  which  time  is  saved  in  spin- 
ning cotton.  1887  igth  Cent.  Dec.  820  The  building.. has 
been  piecened  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time* 

Pieceiier  (prs'na-i).  [f.  prec.  +  -EB1.]  One 
who  pieces  or  piecens  ;  a  piecer ;  spec,t  a  child  i 
young  person  employed  in  a  spinning-mill  to  keep 
the  frames  filled  with  rovings,  and  to  join  togethe 
the  ends  of  threads  which  break  while  being  spun 
or  wound ;  formerly,  also,  to  join  the  cardings  or 
slivers  for  the  slubber,  a  work  now  done  by 
machinery  :  see  PIECER  a. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  178  The  cardings.  .are  taken  tip 
by  the  children,  called  pieceners,  from  the  nature  of  their 
work,  being  to  piece  or  join  those  porous  rolls  together,  to 
fit  them  for  being  drawn  into  a  continuous  thread.     1839 
MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  M.  Armstrong  I.  viii.  191  note,  The 
children  whose  duty  it  is  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  reels,  on  which  the  cotton,  silk,  or  worsted  is 
wound,  for   the  purpose  of  joining  the  threads  when  they 
break,  are  called  piecers,  or  pieceners.     1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVII. 552/1  A  child,  called  a  'piecener',  takes  the  cardings 
from  the  carding  machine. .  .The  pieceners  are  employed  and 
paid  by  the  slubber. 

Fiecer  (p?sw).    [f.  PIECE  v.  +  -EB1.] 
1.  generally.  One  who  pieces;  a  patcher. 

1836  L.  HUNT  in  AVw  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  70  Fancy's 
the   wealth   of  wealth,  the   toiler's  hope,  The  poor  man's 


PIECE-WORK. 

pjecer-out.  1841  Blackn.  Mag.  L.  ,55  The  English  are 
blunderers  here p.ecers  and  patch-workers.  1858  GIAI. 
STONE  Htmtr  i.  46  I  he  piecers,  who  say  that  there  were 
originally  a  number  of  liiadic  or  Odyssean  songs  after 
wards  made  up  into  the  poems  such  as  we  now  have 'them 

2.  spec.  In  a  spinning-mill :  see  PIECENEK 
.  ^S  J-  NICHOLSON  Optra?.  Mechanic  384  The  pieces  are 
joined  by  children,  called  piecers,  who  are  in  attendance  on 
each  mule    to  join  any  yarn  that  may  be  broken  in  ihe 
act  of  stretching  or  twisting.    ,833  HT.  MARTINEAU  SmSk. 

C'    A\  3  Yo1'  earn  «  much  <«  a  Piecer  as  some  dTat 

a     hanH-.wst.i         .R*..     I  ........  *».  •>«".*.    uu   UL 


rovin      •  SPTha      ,"*  °          P"g  'he       "»»   "ied  wih 
rovings  .    They  derive  their  name  from  their  work  of 
piecing  up  the  broken  threads. 

Piece-work  (p?s,wwk).  Work  done  and 
paid  for  by  the  piece  :  see  PIECE  sb  10 

1795  WASHINGTON  Lit.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  58  The  new  have 
Kone  more  mto  the  execution  of  it  by  contracts,  an 


839 

i    Shallow  Brooks,  and  Rivers  wide.     1671  MAM™  in  Act 

P«d  whh^ck"'  W7*  '"  'he  '"*'=   '  ";««  wlhe 
rtawitn  black.    18536.  JOHNSTON  A'o/.  Hut.E.  Bo,d  I 

s^fcS&S^ 

courser  with  white  all  dappled  and  pied 

t  c.  Pied  friars,  J-riari  of  the  Pit:  orig.  name 
of  a  small  order  of  friars  :  see  quot.  1904  ;  in  P. 
11.  Creaeapp.  applied  to  the  Carmelites  or  White 
earn  (whose  dress  was  a  brown  tunic  and  a  white 
cloak)  :  see  Skeat  Student's  Pastime  §  ,3.  pied 

trfnT  '  a,I,ernardJ?e,or  Cistercian,  from  their  white 
•   tunic  and  large  black  scapular.  06s.  exc.  Hist 


H,J,  IlfT^''  a""  'f,'  *°  n  Litr-  u>tf  K«™, 
If  tat.  Ill,  Labourers  are  easily  obtained  here,  either  (or 
piece-work  or  by  the  day.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  P"/.  £cm 
viu.  74  borne  trades-unions  endeavour  to  prevent  their 
members  from  earning  wages  by  piece-work 
attHI,  ,890  Daily  New,  .  Nov.  3/2  This  is  one  of  the 


Cad-  I*   •    "SI"  WALSISCH*«  "<•"•  ^f»f/.  (Rolls) 

' 


m 

Hence  Pie  -co-  wo  rker,  a  workman  who  does 
piece-work,  or  is  paid  according  to  the  amount  done 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  635/1  With  a  piece-worker 
time  is  hterally  money.  ,89,  Time,  7  Oa^MnS. 
workers  are  supposed  to  earn,  on  the  average,  from  one 
fourth  to  one-third  more  than  their  rating. 

Piecing  (p'sin),  vbl.  sb.  [f  PIECE  v.  +  -ING  l  1 
The  action  of  the  verb  PIECE;  patching,  mending 
or  completing  by  joining  pieces. 


rountens,  of  the  order  of  pyed  monkes.     1904  GASQUET 
'-  ^  "••2«a  Pied  FrUrs-  °r  Fr»"«  deK  " 
°n'vhoU5<Vn,En8land.  »'  Norwich,  and..we7e 

ftsM&ssr"1  to  join  °ne  °r  °ih<r 

a.  In  the  specific  names  of  many  birds  and  other 
animals  characterized  by  variegated  colouring;   as 
Pied    antelope  =  BONTEBOK;   pled  blackbird    anv 
Asiatic  thrush  ofthe  genus  n»*I^.S2?!g5.  jfil 
brant  =  HARLEQUIN   brant  ;    pied    duck,   thT  extin 


PIEPOWDER. 

fi«dra  (pye-drS).  Path.    [Sp.  ^Aa  «tone  :- 
pttra.}    An  epiphytic  affection  of  the  hair  pre 
valent  in  certain  parts  of  Colombia,  in  S.  America 
1895  iratm.G.u.  20  Mays/,  Dr.  Unna  recognised  the 

dst^  M  plednVi  Wxhic^h>  C^efly  mel  with  in^ombu! 
1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diuaut  xxxvii.  587  Piedra  i. 
posed  by  some  to  be  induced    by  the   mucilagijou?  KE 
applications  in  vogue  among  the  Colombians. 
JlPiedroit  (py^drwa).   Arch.     \V.  pied  droit, 
ht.  '  straight  foot  .  ',  the  vertical  wall  supporting  an 

a«    Ka^°  M  bel°W'l     A  ^uare  Pj«  or  P'H" 
attached  to  a  wall,  which  differs  from  a  pilaster  in 
having  neither  base  nor  capital. 
1696  PHILLIPS  <ed.  5),  Piidnit  (ed.  .706  PitdJrain    , 
««  Pillar,  that  U  partly  wi.L  B\flT*ff/ 
••  l'r  P"*-*™1'  '"  ArchitectureVi,  a 
from  a  Pillaster  in  this  respect  that 


Pieflncli  (pw-finj).    [f.  PIE  rf.i  5  b  +  FISCH.] 
A  local  name  of  the  chaffinch. 


•  -/   --—*»«=  of  a  shafle  with  brasell  and 

-..-..is  to  make  the  ende  compasse  heauy      1640   Hi> 
HALL  Cases  Lonsc.  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1863  VII    ,71  The  nS-rlr,, 

ffi,?  a>°   •"""?•     '77»    LUCKOMBE   Hist.   Print.    281 
Piecing    of_Rules    ,s_ often    attended  with    considerable 


b.  attrib.  and  Comb 


rudts,  a  native  of  India  and 
Mediterranean  Seal  WtMetus  a 
w.'JSili'  Karl'ng  °f  Re'union 

wf/eo^V  >e,Ch°mr0n  WMtJJft 
wigeon,  i«)    he  Garganey  <X«<w  a*iry*t2*U), 

SSSSS'*"****1  **£*">  '  fc)  the  Goosander  < 
»<«£„«,,.)   (Swamson   /Vw.  A'a,««   &•„&   l88d 

25  ^P'"1  van<;t5'  of  the  American  wolf. 
D,Sf        ""ti   £«/..  Mi/,  IX.  z,9  The  extinct 
JJuck  ..was  black,  with  white  head,  neck  chest  (etc 


seal 
' 


P    d 

(tf  the 

to-™ 

nfed 

Pied 


«ecmst  (pai'krwt).     [f.  PJE  sb  2  +  CKUST  1 
^e  baked  paste  forming  the  crust  of  a  pie 
150*  HESTER  Ster,  Phiorav  in  liii  75  Ye  sh  II 

to  be  broken.  "onuses  are  like  pie-crust,  made 

b.  fig.  (in  reference  to  hardness  or  dryness^ 

IODO        Hr    AC- VUrtDt.        f I-»  I-.         .  "-JMVOO/. 


of  pro- 


,  k  -  cna-     '901      «/>««  10  Jan    254/2  A 

notable  loss  :  ,s  the  handsome  crested  -pied  starling  which 
is  beUtvcd  to  have  become  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the 
[19th]  century.  ,837  GOULD  in  Mag.  Nat.  l/ist.  N  SI 
400,  1  was..  surprised  to  find  that  the  sprightly  and  *oi«i 
wag.aiL  .could  not  be  referred  to  any  deSr&edsridesf 

-  J°N°  "  Und"™°°<k,  Misc.  P.  xxiii,  Not  wearine 
,;.,,,    i«  .       _  „•  j  .-      WC**I'I1S 


-1     ,,  .~wiw,  ju*.>t,.  j- .  xxin,  rNot  wean 

moods,  as  gallants  do  a  fashion,  In  these  pied  times.    161? 

l(jLAPTHnuwij>l     /  aJu     \t**r. .      ::;      •  _      nr*,  ,  ""_ .     ,45 


> 

r:  of  the  colonr 


Als°  ^  pida'  6- 

P-  PP' 


,IK 

.oloured;  originally,  black  and  white  like 


5SS2^^"S^rff^B-^2S 


rr.    -  *•'  -v  «  MOUU/UI  in  nie.se  pica  times 

(GLAPTHOKNE)  Lady  Mother  i.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  II 
120  Noe  spec  d  serpent  weares  More  spoils  lhan  her  pide 
honor.  ,658  OSBOKN  Adv.  Son  n.  PretT  (,673)  Kv  rVd 
?Fortune|mlnat ed  constructions-  '*"*• 166  This  pied  Goddess 

f.  Comb,    parasynthetic),  as,  pied-billed,  -coated 
-coloured,  -faced,  -winged,  etc. 

rr,I^95nrH*P?rN  <-fr.'"ut  Mistr.  Pkilos.  vi,  The  Protean 
rages  ui  pied- faced  fashion.  1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  n.  i. 
m  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  2761hese  pide-winged  Butterflyes.  c  1645 

MOWELL  Lett.   I.    vi.   XIX.   l.fieo)    ^.T    TK.      ,:j    T 1? 


~  7 •-^V's""'1''  great  horses,  all  of  them  pyed 

£  r  '  J    f  T?"""""-"-  Bird  Name,  82  „„/,,  The  Wed- 
...td  Grebe. .familiar  to  us  all. 
Pied  ipaid),///.a.2  ^r<f.    [f.  p,E  v3  +  .ED)  -i 
Converted  into  printers'  pie  ;  mixed  up,  confused 

1870  Da,,y  News  2  Oct.,  Since  then  matters  stand  as 
above  described,  in  a  curiously  pied  condition. 

Piedestali,!,  -istal,  piedstal,  -stoole,  obs.  ff. 

Jrr.DESTAL. 

Piedly  (psi-dli),  adv.  rare.  [f.  PIED  o.'  + 
-LT^.]  In  a  pied  manner;  in  clothes  of  divers 
colours. 

,kI^SiB*""<LOW  C(""f'-  xxiv-  <l874)  TO  How  pyedly  goo 
th«  lyke  mommers  disgysed  from  the  common  pule, 
.fiedment,  obs.  form  of  PEDIMENT. 
Piedmontite    (prdmpntait,   py/-m-)       Min 
[Named    1853,    f-    Piedmont    (It.   Piemonte,    lit.' 
Mountain-foot),  its  locality  +  -HE  a  b.]  A  brown- 
ish red  or  reddish   black  silicate  of  aluminium, 
iron,  manganese,  and  calcium,  resembling  epidote  • 
olten  called  manganese  epidote. 

Pied'ness^'psi-dnes).     [f.  P,ED  a.  +  -NESS.] 

«Lqu     ty  of  ^"S  Pled  :  or  parti-coloured 

•  HAKLUVT  Voy  III.  269  For  iheir  likenesse  and  vni- 
in  roundnesse.  onentnesse,  and  pidenesse  of  many 
DOlonrv  iA-.flf, _  u--  "K*IIJ 


Piejaman,  variant  of  PYJAJU. 

Piel  (prt).  Sc.  'An  iron  wedge  for  boring  stones' 
(Jamieson,  1808).     (North  of  Scoll  ) 
e(i8s8  in  SIMMONDS  Did.  Trade.    Hence  ,864  in  WHSTER, 

Piel,  Pielage,  Pieled,  Pieler,  pieller,  obs. 

ff.  PEEL,  PILLAGE,  PILED,  PEELED,  PEELER  i 

Pieless   (pai-les),  a.     [f.   PIE  rf.«  +  -LESS  1 

without  a  pie  ;  having  no  pies. 

,83^-48  WALSH.  Arislofh.,  Knigkt,  m.  i,  Why,  that 
He  II  seize  on  the  pie-lass,  And  rob  her  and  render  her  oielew 
1901  Da,ly  fffws  9  Mar.  y,  We  think  we  would  sooner 
pay  our  money.. and  go  pielcss. 

Pielet  (psi-let).     (See -LET.]     A  small  pie. 

1881  WILMINGTON  in  Delaware  Morn.  News  IV.  No.  44.  2 
It.. was  too  much  like  a  dinner  in  larts  and  pielets.  1896 
,".,"•  '"*?•,  24  Dec.  2/3  Extend  to  it  the  caution  yiu 
bestow  on  pielets  of  mince  and  puddings  of  plums. 

t  Pielf,  variant  of  PELF  v.  Obs.,  to  pilfer 

iS4"  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.  ,05  A  poore  sely  f'olle  that 
uth  percase  pielfed  away  tenne  grotes.  Ibid.  ,26  The  one 
partie  had  pielfed,  or  embesleed  awaye  a  thyng  of  the  others. 

Piemag  (psi-maeg).  [f.  PIE  st.\  +  MAG  sb.*] 
A  local  name  of  the  Magpie. 

1885  SWAINSON  Pruv.  Names  Birds  75-6  Magpie  Pve 
MagiHundred  of  Lonsdale).  Pie  nanny,  do. 

Pieman  (parmden).  A  man  who  makes  pics 
for  sale  ;  a  vendor  of  pies. 

ci8»  Nursery  Rime,  Simple  Simon   Met  a    Pyeman 
Gomg  to  the  fair;  Says  Simple  Simon  To  the  Pyemtn' 
Let  me  taste  your  ware.    1813 tilackw.  Mag.  XIV   508  Tt 
frying  pieman  ceases  his  call.     ,865  Sat.  Kev.  ,2  Aug  204/2 
Beware  of  cheap  cook-shops  and  itinerant  piemen 

Clement,  -mento,  var.  of  PIMENT,  PIMENTO. 

Fiend  (p<nd).  Arch,  local.  [Origin  unascer- 
tained.] The  edge  or  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  surfaces.  Also  attrib.,  ^piend check,  joint, 
rafter,  stone,  tree. 

184.-7*  GWILT •Archil.  Gloss.,  Piend,  an  arris;  a  salient 
?-1g  V  ?  t  * IS  a  norlhern  appellation,  ttid.,  Piead 
rfS!1  • '  "  r  e  form<Kl °"  th<:  P'cnd  or a"8le •'  '!>«  bottom 
of  the  riser  of  a  stone  step  of  a  stair,  to  catch  upon  the 
angle  formed  at  the  top  of  the  under  step.  ,88,  Archi,. 
Pittl  Sot.  Diet  Pun,  Peind  or  Pitnd.  a  term  used  in  the 
south-west  dmncts  of  Scotland,  being  the  hip  rafter  of  a 
roftf.  It  is  sometimes  called  'pien-tree1.  Punt  stone  the 
stone  covering  the  rafter  in  continuation  of  the  ridge  stones. 

Fiend,  dial,  form  of  PEBN  sb. 

,88a  in  OCILVIE. 

Pienet  (psi  net},  local.     [A  deriv.  of  PIE  rf.l : 
perh.  the  same  as  PIANNET.] 
1.  A  name  of  the  sea-pie  or  oyster-catcher 
1833  G   Montagus  Ornitk.  Diet.  35,  Oyster-catcher . . 

nrnvmri  jl       Pt»n&»       C\\,.,m.          .oa~.     o...          _  _    .      •»  -. 


usr    ai>  K.V»°°D      u,a,e.  „,.  ,„ 

us  tare  and  Pydenesse  in  Attyre.     1841  TVi/VV  ,1 

6,7  By  what  process  goo«.be,r,«  may  bl  made 

and  plccotees  enriched  with  piedness.    ' 

Pie-dog :  see  PIE-DOG. 

II  Piedouche  (py<d«-J).     [F.  piedouche,  ad.  It. 
pieduccto  dim.  of piede  foot.]    A  small  pedestal. 

.'704  J.  HARRIS  i«.  7-«r<».  I,  P:,de»e>,e,  in  Architecture 
n«      h"  hqUare  Base  smooth«".  a"d  ""ought  with  Mould:    ! 
wlv  or         S"Vli?  p°  suP^r'  «  ,B"*<  or  Sfatue  drawn  half    I 

a'2'""    '7.7-4.  in  Cn^as    ; 


ene 

2.  A  local  form  of  Piannet,  the  magpie 
IQOO  in  Eff  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Pianit,  Pienet,  W.  Ycrksh 
Piep,  obs.  form  of  PEEP  z>.l 
Piepowder  (psi-paudai),  a.  and  sb.     Forms: 
3  (aaj.)  pepoudrous,  -ru«,  Sc.  piepowdrou* 
pipouderous,  -rug,  pipuderous,  5  pypoudrui ; 
(so.)  4  pipoudre,  5-6  pepowder.  5-9  pipowder, 
o  pipoulder,  6-8  pye(-)powder,  7  pye-poulder, 
-pouldre,  pi-,  pie-,  pypouder,  pypoudre,  7-8 
py(-)powder,  7-  pie(-)powder,  8-  pie(-xpoudre. 
[Anglo-Fr.  had  in  1 3th  c.  piepuldrus,  -pouldrous 
-poudrous  -  F.  pied-poudreux  adj.,  sing,  and  pi., 
=  med.(.\nglo-)L.  pede-pulvcrosus  dusty  of  foot, 
dusty-footed,  also  as  sb.,  a  dusty-fooled  man,  a 
DUSTTFOOT,  a  wayfarer,  itinerant  merchant,  etc. ; 
found  also  in  151(1  c.  English,  and  in   !5-i6th  c. 
Scottish  versions  of  the  Burgh  Laws.      ME.  had 
pie-poudres,  pie-powders  sb.  pi.,  wayfarers,  esp.  in 
the  designation  Court  of  Piepowders  —  Court  of 
wayfarers  or  travelling  traders,  whence  through  the 
attrib.  use  in  Piepowder  Court  came  the  less  correct 
Court  of  Pit-powder.] 

1.   ^Piepoudrous,i:\.t.}adj.  'Dusty-footed';   way- 
faring, itinerant ;  absol.  as  it.  sing,  and  //.  —  3. 


PIER. 


840 


PIERCE. 


T220-I  Lifter  Albus  (Rolls)  I.  67  Terminate  querelas 
transeuntium  per  villam  qui  moram  non  poterunt  facere, 
qui  dicuntur  pepoudrous.  a  1267  BRACTON  v.  i.  vi.  §  6  (Rolls) 
126-7  Propter  personas  qui  celerem  habere  debent  justitiam, 
sicut  sunt  mercatores  quibus  exibetur  justiua  pepoudrous 
[v.r,  pepoudrusj.  a  1300  Leges  Burg.  xxix.  in  Stat.  Scot  1. 1. 
App.  v.  361  De  placito  inter  piepoudrous  [Skenet  pede 
pulverosum  et  aliosj.  Si  quis  extraneus  mercator . .  vagans  qui 
vocatur  piepowdrous  \SkttUn  piepouldreux]  hoc  est  anghce 
dustifutc  [tr.  a  1500  Ony  stranger  man  merchand  . .  beand 
vagabund  in  be  contre  be  quhjlk  iscallitpipouderus].  Ibid. 
xxxi.  ibid.  362  Burgenses  qui  sunt  mercatores  et  pede- 
puluerosi  [tr,  Burges  or  merchandis  or  pipouderous].  a  1436 
Domesday  Ipswich  in  Black  Bk.  Admir.  (Rolls)  II.  23  The 
plees  be  twixe  straunge  folk  'that  men  clepeth  pypoudrus, 
shuldene  ben  pleted  from  day  to  day.  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
Maj.)  Burrow Lawes  136  Ane  stranger  merchand.  .vaigand 
fra  ane  place  to  ane  other,  quha  therefore  is  called  pied- 
Puldrtuxt  or  dustifute. 

f  2.  (Piepowder)  sb.  A  travelling  man,  a  way- 
farer, esp.  an  itinerant  merchant  or  trader.  Chiefly 
used  in  Court  of  Piepowders,  a  summary  court 
formerly  held  at  fairs  and  markets  to  administer 
justice  among  itinerant  dealers  and  others  tempo- 
rarily present. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles  in.  319  To  ben  of  conceill  ffor 
causis  bat  in  J«  court  hangid,  And  pledid  pipoudris  alle 
manere  pleyntis.  1477  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  187  To  iche  of  the 
same  Feyres  is  of  right  pertey^nyng  a  Court  of  Pepowders. 
1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  i.  vii.  (1638)  13  To  every  fait  and 
market  is  incident,  .a  Court  of  Pipowders.  1614  B.  JONSON 
Bart.  Fair  11.  i,  Many  are  the  yeerely  enormities  of  this 
Fayre,  m  whose  Courts  of  Pye-pouldres  I  haue  had  the 
honour  during  the  three  dayes  sometimes  to  sit  as  ludge. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Pteponders  Court  \ed.  1678  Pie-Powders 
Court ;  1706  Pie-Powder  Court},  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  John, 
Bull  n.  xvi,  Dost  think,  that  John  Bull  will  be  tried  by 
Piepowders? 

b.  attrib.  and  sb.  sing.  esp.  in  Piepowder  Court, 
Court  of  Piepowder  «  Court  of  Piepowders  (in  2). 
1574  in  iQtk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  335  That 
the  citie,  by  auncient  usage  have  a  Pipoulder  Courte, 
commonly  called  the  Courte  of  Delyverannce,  for  thexpedi- 
tion  of  strangers.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Pedlar  138 
His  pypouder  court  is  his  onely  terror.  1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  n.  u.  306  To. .Have  its  Proceedings  disallow'd,  or 
Allow  d,  at  fancy  of  Py-powder.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg. 
Necess.  180  The  Steward  of  the  Sheriffs  Turn,  or  a  Leet,  or 
of  a  Couit  of  Piepowder.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  iv. 
32  The  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious, 
court  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England  is  the  court  of 
pfcfoudre,  curia  fedis  Pnlverizatt.  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE 
Geo.  II  (1847)  II.  iii,  113  Such  poor  little  shifts  and  evasions 
might  do  in  a  pie-poudre  court.  1881  Newcastle  Proclam. 
of  Fair  in  Antiquary  Oct.  180/2  Notice  is  Hereby  Further 
Given,  That  a  Court  of  Piepowder  will  be  holden  during  the 
time  of  this  Fair,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  the  forenoon,  another 
in  the  afternoon.  1896  Daily  News  21  July  8/3  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  [Kernel  Hempstead]  at  present  ostensibly 
rests  in  a  Bailiff,  Bailiff's  Committee,  and  Court  of  Pie 
Poudre,  though  in  reality  in  the  Parish  and  District  Councils, 
t  Pier T.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  piere,  pierre  stone 
:— 'L.petra,  Gr.  irtrpa  rock.]  A  stone:  infraunche 
pier,  ¥.  franc  he  pier  re,  FREESTONE;  precious  pier, 
F.  pierre  prfrieuse,  precious  stone. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4356  Ne  nouthire  housing  we  haue, 
ay  quils  we  here  duell  Bot  at  is  fetid  of  flesch  &  of  na 
fraunche  pieis.  Ibid.  5270  Onycles&  orfrays&  orient  perles 
..with  bire  precious  piers  of  paradise  stremes. 
Pier2  (pi»i).  Forms:  2-4  per,  4-8  pore,  5-8 
peer,  (6  piere,  pyre,  pyerre),  6-7  peere,  peir, 
pire,  (8  poor),  6-  pier.  [In  I2th  c.  per,  rendering 
med.L.  pera  (prob.  pera),  of  unknown  origin. 

It  was  suggested  by  Lambard,  Spelman,  and  Du  Cange, 
that>«rd  was  derived  from  OF.  piere  or  l^.petra  stone,  but 
this  satisfies  neither  the  phonetics  nor  the  signification. 
There  is  an  OF.  (Picard  and  Flamand)  word  pire  (rarely 
piere  Godef.Jj  meaning  a  breakwater  or  barricade  of  piles, 
a  weir  on  a  river,  a  boom  defending^  a  harbour,  which  might 
perh.  have  given  the  sense,  but  it  is  difficult  to  equate  the 
form  with  pera  and  per.} 

1.  One  of  the  supports  of  the  spans  of  a  bridge, 
whether  arched  or  otherwise  formed. 

(Appears  in  i2thc.  and  then  not  till  end  of  i4th  ;  examples 
not  numerous  till  i7thc.) 


tres  virgatas  planeas  ponere,  &  tres  sulinas  .i.  tres  magnas 
trabes  supponere. . .  Secunda  pera  pertinet  ad  gillingeham  & 
de  oetham  [etc.].  Ibid.  659  WE.  version}  ^rest  fcere  burxe 
biscop  faehS  on  bone  earm  to  wercene  ba  land  peran  &  breo 
jyida  to  billianne,  &  iii  sylla  to  lyccanne. ..  Donne  seo  ober 
per  gebyraS  to  gyllingeham&  to  Cietham  [etc. ;  nine  examples 
rf/rr}.  ciTpaStrFerumb.  1682  Sixty  pcrs[error/or arches, 
F.  xxx  ars]  bar  bub  bar-on  bat  buth  grete  &  rounde.  Ibid. 
1684  Oppon  ech  pere  bar  stent  a  tour  [F.  x  bretequesy  at 
chascune  sor piler}  enbataild  wybqueynte  engynne.  1:1440 
Promp.  Parv.  394/1  Pere,  or  pyle  of  a  brygge,  or  other 
fundament,  pila.  1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  238 
Pilasters  must  not  be.. too  Dwarfish  and  grosse,  lest  they 
imitate  the  Piles  and  Peers  of  Bridges.  1718  Rows  tr.LucMH 
iv.  24  A  stable  Bridge  runs  cross  from  Side  to  Side, . .  And 
jutting  Peers  the  wint'ry  Floods  abide.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's 
Trav.  (1760)  III.  133  The  harbour  of  Puzzuolo  ,.  is  formed 
by  fourteen  piers,  or  pilasters,  rising  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  were  anciently  joined  together  by  arches. 
1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  333  Tuesday,  June  23.  The  first  stone 
of  the  first  pier  of  Black-Friars  bridge,  was  laid,  a  1842 
ARNOLD  Later  Hist.  Rome  (1846)  II.  xii.  419  The  emperor 
Hadrianus . .  took  away  all  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge,  and 
left  merely  the  piers  standing.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet. 
Sc.  II.  902/2  An  abutment  pier  in  a  bridge  is  that  next 
the  shore ;  and,  generally,  this  is  made  of  a  greater  mass 
than  the  intermediate  piers. 


2.  A  solid  structure  of  stone,  or  of  earth  faced 

with  piles,  extending  into  the  sea  or  a  tidal  river 

|   to  protect  or  partially  enclose  a  harbour  and  form 

i    a  landing-place  for  vessels;  a  breakwater,  a  mole; 

;   in   modern   times,   also    of  iron   or   wood,   open 

i    beneath  and  supported  on  columns  or  piles,  form- 

'    ing  a  pleasure  promenade  and  place  of  resort,  or 

1    combining  this  purpose  with  that  of  a  landing- 

'    place ;   also,  a  projecting  landing-stage  or  jetty  on 

the  bank  of  a  river  or  lake,  as  the  piers  on  the 

Thames  in  London. 

[1300  Pat.  Roll  i-j  Rich.  //,  H.  m.  44  Concessimus  vobis  In 
auxilium  construccionis  cuiusdam  pere  per  vos  iam  nouiter 
pro  saluacione  et  defensione  nauium  et  batellorum  in  Con- 
uerso  vocato  Crowemere.]  1453  in  W.  Rye  Cramer  (1889) 

56  note,  [Will  of  John  Bound,  leaving]  sustentacioni  fre- 
tisfragii  alias  vocati  le  pere  viij.s.    1487  Ibid.,  [Will  of  Rich. 
Fenne]  emend*  le  peer  [35  4d].    1511  Regist.  Mag.  Sig.  Reg. 
Scot.  (1882)  764/1  Rex.  .concessit  preposito  [etc.]  burgi  de 
Edinburgh.. le  Newhavm.  .libertate,  et  spatio,  ad  edifican- 
dum  et  prolungandum  munitionem,  viz.  le  pere  et  bulwark 
ejusdem.     1515  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  94  To  the  reparatioun 
and  biggin  of  thar  common  peir  and  key.     1530  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  V.  300  (Will  of  J.  Ledum,  W  kitty)  Also  to  the 
peir,  if  it  go  furthwardes,  xlr.      1530-1  in  Chron.  Calais 
(Camden)  123  Also  the  pere  that  standeth  in  the  Fishers 
gapp,  must  be  new  made.    1545  Act  37  Hen.  K///,  c.  14 
(Preamble)  Shippes  Bootes  and  Vesselles.  .within  the  Key  or 
Peere  in   the   Haven  of  Scardburghe.      1546  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  39  To  pass  to  the  mercat  crpces  of  Edin- 
burgh ..  Quenisferrie,  pere  and  schore  of  Leith,  Dunde,.. 
and  uthalr  places  neidfull.     1551  in  W.  Rye  Cromer  (1889) 

57  The  same  Inhabytantes  hathe.  .defended  the  same  by 
makyng  of  grete  peeres.    1559  Acts  Privy  Council  (1893) 
VII.  82  Sent  to  Dovour  to  vieu..the  state  of  the  hlacke 
Bulwerke  and  pyerre  there.     1559  Contn.  Fabyan's  Chron. 
vii.  706  The  toune  of  Lithe  also,  and  the  hauen  and  pire 
destroied.    157*  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  ir.  65  The  mole  or 
pere  whiche  Alexander  the  great  had  caused  to  bee  made 
agaynste   the  citie    of  Tyre.      1582    N.    LICHEFIELD    tr. 
Castanhedofs  Cong.  E.  Ir.d.  \.  x.  26  b,  There  is  a  certain 
Piere  or  recife  wheron  the  sea  doth  beat.     1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  iii.  iii,  Our  Castle,  our  cinque«Port,  Our  Douer  pire. 
1616  BACON  Sylva  §  658  Timber . .  some  are  best  for . .  Peers, 
that  are  sometimes  Wet  and  some-times  dry.     1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.i  Peere,.. seems  properly   to  be  a  Fortress  made 
against  the  force  of  the  Sea.    1677  OTWAY  C  heats  of  Scapin 
n.  i,  We  went  to  walk  upon  the  Pier.     1708  J.  C.  Compl. 
Collier  (1845)  52  There  wants  a  Peor,  as  at  Whitby  and 
Burlington.      1721    PERRY  Daggenh.    Breach  33   He   then 
resolv'd  to  square  and  compleat  his  Jetties,  or  Peers.    1726 
LEON  i  Albertis  Archit.  II.  121  To  carry  out  a  Pier  into 
the  Sea  in  order  to  fortifie  a  Port.     18*3  LADY  GRANVII.I.K 
Lett.  (1804)  I.  239,  I  have  been  all  the  morning  on  the  Chain 
Pier  [Brighton],  which  is  delicious.    1852  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  II.  160  They,  .offered  to  land  us  at  any  pier  we  liked. 
1884  PAI-:  Eustace  119  The  boats  to  be  at  the  pier  at  noon. 

trans/.    1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.   Hist.  (1776)  IV.  161  This 

! beaver]  dam,  or  pier,  is  often  four  score  or  an  hundred  feet 
ong,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base.  1853  PHILLIPS 
Rivers  Yorks.  iv.  143  Nature  has  run  out  immoveable  piers 
of  hard  lias  shale  with  a  long  deep  channel  between  them. 

t  b.  transf.  A  haven.   Obs. 

a  1552  1, ELAND  Itin.  (1711)  II.  6o[This]makith  the  Fascion 
of  an  Havenet,  or  Pere,  whither  Shippelettes  sumtime 
resorte  for  socour.  Ibid.  III.  Q  The  Pere  [at  Pendinas)  is 
sore  chokid  with  Sande.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-vy  xxvui.  vi.  671 
It  maketh  a  shew  of  a  double  peere  or  haven  [fertus], 
opening  upon  two  divers  mouths,  but  in  very  truth,  ther  is 
not . .  a  worse  harborogh,  &  a  more  daungerous  rode  for  ships. 
i6aa  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  239  The  cittie  ..  hath 
also  a  pere  in  itselfe  for  small  barkes;  at  full  sea  it  may 
have  some  sixe  or  seaven  foote  water,  but  at  low  water  it 
is  drie.  1721  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  no  Preventing  the 
rolling  of  the  Beach  from  choaking  up  the  Entrance  into  the  i 
Peer.  Ibid.  1 14  Scowering  away  the  Beach  from  the  Mouth  ' 
of  the  Peer. 

3.  Arch,  and  Building*  A  solid  support  of  | 
masonry  or  the  like  designed  to  sustain  vertical 
pressure  :  a.  A  square  pillar  or  pilaster  ;  b.  The 
solid  masonry  between  doors,  windows,  or  other 
openings  in  a  wall ;  C.  Each  of  the  pillars  from 
which  an  arch  springs;  d.  Each  of  the  pillars 
or  posts  of  a  gate  or  door ;  e.  A  solid  structure  of 
masonry  or  ironwork  supporting  a  telescope  or 
other  large  instrument. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  44    So  must    well    proportioned 
window-cases  be,. .that  the  peeres  of  Brick  or  Stone  between 
them,  will  fall  to  be  of  a  fit  width.    iGMAct  18  $  igCAas.  //,     , 
c.  8  §  6  That  there  shall  be  Partie  walls  and  Partie  peeres    , 
sett  out  equally  on  each  Builders  ground.     1706  PHILLIPS    ! 
(ed.  Kersey),  Peer,  .also  a  solid  Wall  between  two  Doors  or    ' 
Windows  ;  also  a  sort  of  square  Pillar.    1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tec/in,  II,  Peers,  in  Architecture,  are  a  kind  of  Pilasters  or    \ 
Buttresses  for  Support,  Strength,  and  sometimes  Ornament. 
1717  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Greenhouse,  The  Front  [of    i 
a  greenhouse]  towards  the  South  should  be  all  of  Glass,., 
there  ought  to  be  no  Peers  of  Brick-work,  or  Timber  in  the    , 
glaz'd  Part,  for  they  cast  more  Shade  into  the  House.    1823    i 
3.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  291  The  mode,  now  commonly    | 
adopted,  of  constructing  arches  between  piers  of  stone.    1836    , 
PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (1845) 1. 283 />wr,  ..this name  isoften    I 
given  to  the  pillars  in  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture,  but    | 
not  very  conectly.      1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  §  2734  The    I 
composition.,  of  gates  and  their  piers.     1870  F.  R.  WILSON    i 
Ch.  Lindisf.  140  The  Saxon  [tower]  lay  in  ruins,  save  the    ! 
piers.     1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archit.  I.  iii.  135  The    j 
piers  destined  to  bear  several  arches  divide  themselves  into    i 
as  many  columns  as   there   are  arches.     1883  Knowledge    \ 
15  June  357/2  To  mount  to  the  top  of  the  pier  and  lubri-    ] 
cate.. the  joints  of  the  giant  [telescope]. 
f .  transf.  and  fig. 

1611  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  113  By  the  King's  summons    > 
to  the  parliament,  .as  piers  and  strong  rocks  in  the  common*    \ 


|  wealth.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Clin.  Lect.  Dis.  Women  xxif. 
'  led.  4)  188  It  lies  between  the  posterior  pier  of  a  labium  and 
i  the  adjoining  tuber  Uchii. 

t  4.  Short  for  PIER-GLASS.  Obs.  rare. 

i76o-7»  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  49,  I  dashed 

'    the  piers  and  jars  to  shivers. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  1}  pier-crane, 

\    -fishing,  -man, -master,  -shed,  -warden;  (in  sense  3) 

!  pier~mulliont  -order,  -stone ;  pier-supported  adj. ; 

I  pier-arch,  an  arch  springing  from  piers  ;  so  pier- 
arcade  ;  pier-cap,  the  cap  of  a  gate-pier ;  pier- 
looking-glass,  -mirror  =  PIER-GLASS  ;  f  pier- 
reeve,  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  pier,  a  pier- 
master;  pier-table,  a  low  table  or  bracket  occu- 
pying the  space  between  two  windows,  often  under 
a  pier-glass. 

1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  117  The  triforium 
was  united  with  the  "pier-arcade.  1842-76  GWILT  Archit. 
Gloss.,  *Pier  Arch,  an  arch  springing  from  a  pier.  1843 
Ecclesiologist  II.  51  A  single  arch  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  pier-arch.  1897  Daily  News  3  Junes/3  Charged. .with 
wilfully  damaging  a  *pier-cap.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Oct. 
5/3  At  South  Shields  the  *pier-crane  was  washed  away. 
1745  De  foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xxii.  (1841)  I.  207  Two 
large  *pier  looking-glasses,  and  one  chimney-glass  are  in 
the  shop.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Nov.  5/2  One  *pierman . . 
declared . .  that  last  night  was  trie  highest  tide  he  had  known. 
1901  P.  M.  JOHNSON  in  Archxol*  Jrnl.  Mar.  64  The  east 
window  consists  of  two  broad  lancets  divided  by  a  wide 
*pier-mullion.  1879  SIR  G.  G.  Scorr  Lect.  Archit.  II.  76 
An  arch-order  may  be  moulded  or  otherwise  decorated, 
while  the  corresponding  *pier-order  may  remain  square. 
1591  Replication  in  RyeOw«*r(i88o.)p.  Iviii,  Hewas  lately 
*Pereive  of  the  said  Peire.  Ibid,  p.  fix,  Perereves.  1667 
PRIMATT  City  $  C.  Build.  68  *Peer-stones  on  both  sides  the 
Building,  fronting  high  and  principal  Streets.  1828-3* 
WEBSTER,  *Pier-table.  1856  MRS.  HAWTHORNE  in  JV.  Haw- 
thorne fy  Wife  (1885)  II.  90  In  front  of  a  golden  pier-table 
over  which  hung  a  vast  mirror.  1657  in  Sussex  Archspl. 
Coll.  (1862)  XlVTgd  That  all  persons.. bring  the  same  [tim- 
bers, etc.]  unto  the  *Peere  Wardens. 

Pierage  (pI-Tedg).  [f.  PIER  2  +  -AGE.]  fa. 
The  use  of,  or  privilege  of  using,  a  pier  or  wharf 
(0&r.).  b.  The  toll  or  fee  paid  for  this ;  wharfage. 

c  1599  in  J.  J.  Cartwright  Chapters  Hist.  Yorks.  (1872) 
273  The  fees  due  for  anchorage  and  perage.  1656  BLOUNT 
Ghssogr.^  Peerage^  which  word  may  also  signifie  an  Imposi- 
tion for  maintenance  of  a  Sea-peer.  1809  R.  LANGFORD 
Introd.  Trade  134  Pierage^  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  pier 
or  wharf.  1894  Manch.  Even.  News  7  Nov.  2/7  yessels 
entering  the  port . .  will  only  be  charged  a  moderate  pierage. 

Pierce  (pia-is),  v.  Forms:  a.  3-6  perce,  (4 
parse),  4-6  perse,  Sc.  perss(e,  5  peerce,  peerse, 
6  Sc.  peirs(e,  pers,  pairse,  6-7  pearce,  pearse, 
pierse,  6-8  peirce,  6-  pierce.  #.  4-5  persche, 
persshe,  perisse,  -ische,  perisshe,  -issche,  4-6 
perch(e,  perish(e,  5  pershe,  peresche,  5-6 
perysshe,  6-7  (9  dial.}  pearch.  [a.  QY.percer, 
earlier  perder  (n-i2thc.,  also  persier  i3thc.), 
ONF.  perchitr,  mod.  Picard  percher ;  ulterior  ety- 
mology uncertain. 

Me'nage,  Diez,  Burguy,  Hatz.-Darm.  take  forcer  as : — L. 
type  *pertusiarei  deriv.  of'L.pertunde're  to  thrust  or  bore 
through  (pa.pple.  pertiis us,  n.  of  action  pertftsio\  although 
the  contraction  pertusier,  fert'sicr,  fercier  is  violent,  and 
there  are  the  full  forms  F.  pertuiser,  Pr.  pertusar,  It.  per* 
tugiare.  For  other  conjectures  see  Littr^  and  Scheler. 
The  6-forms  appear  to  have  been  confused  with  those  of 
Perish  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  penetrate,  or  run  through  or  into 
(a  substance),  as  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  does ; 
of  an  agent :  to  thrust  (anything)  through  with 
such  an  instrument ;  to  stab,  prick,  puncture. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9019  Pei  it  ne  percede  no^t  )?at  yre 
J>at  olod  vaste  adoun  drou.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems 
(E.E.T.S.)  i.  2209  PO  hand  and  fet  and  al  hys  lymes  I-persed 
were  ine  payne.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  292  Scottis  men 
..perssit  thar  armyng.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  XVL  viiL 
675  Thenne  they  came  to  gyders  with  suche  a  raundon  that 
they  perced  their  sheldes  and  their  hauberkes.  15*6  TINDALE 
John  xix.  37  They  shall  Ipke  on  hym,  whom  they  pearsed. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  43  They  perst  both  plate  and 
maile.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /t^,  v.  iii.  59  If  Percy  be  aliue, 
lie  pierce  him  :  if  he  do  come  in  my  way.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.i  Piercing^  among  farriers.— To  pierce  a  horse's  sAfff 
lean*  is  to  pierce  it  too  near  the  edge  of  the  iron.  —  To  pierce 
it  fat  is  to  pierce  it  further  in.  1784  COWPER  Task  m.  201 
Pierce  my  vein,  Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meand'ring 
there,  And  catechise  it  well.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  [x.  62 
The  mighty  Aiguilles  piercing  the  sea  of  air.  Ibid.  11.  XL  290, 
I  pieiced  the  ice  with  the  auger,  drove  in  the  stake,  and 
descended. 

£.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  189  Were  >e  myddel  of  myn 
honde  ymaymed  or  ypersshed  [v.rr.  ypersed,  I-perisshed]. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5301  pe  nayles  three,  &  be  croune,  f>at 
perschede  cryst  on  ys  passyoune.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxi.  94  So  (>at  ^e  bark  be  perched  ;  and  ban  commez  oute  a 
licour  thikk.  c  1500  Joseph  Arim.  (W.  de  W.)  31  His., 
handes  &  feet  perysshed  with  the  spere  &  nayles. 

absol.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  288  Men  stable  in  bileue 
ben  a  bick  walle  to  turnena^en  bis  bondir  bat  it  persib  no?t. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  118  It  is. .as  commendable  to 
pearce  to  the  bone,  as  to  pare  the  skinne. 
fig.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  256  b,  It  myght 
not  swage  the  malyce  of  the  iewes,  ne.. pearse  theyr  pryde. 
1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  j  Tint.  vi.  loThey  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  perced  them  selues  throwe  with  many  sorowes. 

b,  transf.  and_/f^. ;  spec,  said  of  the  penetrating 
action  of  cold,  etc. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  294,  I  telle  him  schent,  If  he  mai 
perce  him  with  his  tunge.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.>  Induct.  4 
With  chilling  cold  had  pearst  the  tender  green.  1697 


PIERCE. 

DRYDEN  Virr.  Georg.  in.  673  A  scabby  Tetter  on  their  Pelts 
will  slick,  When  the  raw  Kain  lias  pierc'd  them  to  the  quick. 
1831  HT.  MAirnEAO/ntAnrf  iii.  44  Gusts  of  wind.. piercing 
her  with  cold  through  her  scanty  raiment. 

afsni.    ijoa  BULLLYN  liulwark.  Dial.  Sonnies  $  Chir.  2 
t  '"Mr  \vc;itlicr  iliaweth  Here, ..  Uorius  perscth. 
O.   U'ilh  various  constructions  and  extensions. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3675  pe  thinnest  was  a  nynchc  thicke 
qucn  j>ai  ware  (>ur;e  persed.    4-1400  Dettr.  Tray  9477  Paris 
United  the  wegh  in  his  wit  ouer,  In  what  plase  of  his 
pel  son  to  perse  of  his  wede.    £1485  Digly  Myst.  (1882)  1.99 
I  *hall  not  spare.. with  sharpe  sword  to  perse  them  all  bare 
IJ35  COVEKDALK  2  Kings  xviii.  21  This  broken  stafle  of  rede 
. .  which  who  leaneth  vpon,  it  shall  go  in  to  his  hande,  & 
peatse  it  thorow.     1781  GIBBON  Decl.  I,  F.  xix.  II.  153  His 
only  son.  .was  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  javelin.    1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  Ivii.  216  Neoptolemus.  .pierced  him 
in  the  groin.    1859  TENNYSON  Geraint  %  Enid  lot  Could 
1  so  stand  by  And  see  my  dear  lord . .  pierced  to  death  1 
2.  To  make  a  hole,  opening,  or  tunnel  into  or 
through  (something) ;  to  bore  through,  perforate ; 
to  broach  (a  cask,  etc.). 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1148  In  a  thousand  stede  he  let  the 
tonne  perce.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  §  3  The  moder  of 
thin  Aslrelabie  is  be  ihikkeste  plate,  perced  with  a  large 
hole,  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Huso.  ix.  160  This  must  be  doon 
by  persyng  the  mountayn  The  water  so  to  lede  into  the 
playn.  M3«-So  ir.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  231  Marcus  pereschenge 
the  walle  of  the  cite  [TREVISA,  made  an  hole  borwe  be  wall 
1579  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  429  Any 
suche  bultc  or  hogsed . .  pearched  or  drauin.  1651!  STANLEY 
,i!i  '"•  v'  ('70l)  2"/z  Whensoever  he  pierced  a  Vessel 
of  Wine,  it  was  sowred  before  he  spent  it.  1687  A.  LOVELI 
tr.  Ihevenot's  Trav.  l.  zoo  A  neat  Brazen  Door,  .pierced 
through  to  let  in  light  from  above.  1798  Hull  Advertiser 
14  Apr.  2/4  Le  Ceres,  French  ship  privateer  pierced  for 
14  guns.  1849  CURZON  Visits  Monast.  (1807)  140  The 
mountain  of  Quaranlina..is  pierced  all  over  with  the  caves 
excavated  by  the  ancient  anchorites.  1853  HOBBS  &  TOM- 
LINSON  Z.0<:*jxi.  159  The  process  of  piercing  the  key  consists 
in  making  the  pipe  or  barrel. 

b.   To  make  (a  hole,  etc.)  by  piercing. 

i4i«  HOCCLEVE  DcJieg.Princ.  127  Yitte  may  we,  by  the 


•  uvb  ntf.A   r  tni,,  \-*-j    i  me  may  we, 

persed  holes  well, . . Behalde  and  see,  that  [etc],  '1538 
ELYOT,  Fora,  .to  perce  or  boore  a  hole.  1703  [sec  PIERCER 
4].  "859  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4  It.  Note-Bks.  II.  381  Narrow 


loopholes,  pierced  through  the  immensely  thick  wall.  1884 
BAGSHAWE  m  Law  Times  14  June  120/2  Valliant  ..  pierced 
a  doorway  between  the  forge  and  the  adjacent  cottage. 

3.  To  force  one's  way  through  or  into  ;  to  succeed 
in  penetrating  ;  to  break  through  or  into  ;  to  break 
(an  enemy's  line).  A\sojig. 

.!•»'.  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  391  Corineus..  made  b  wey  bi 

«  side  &  percede  be  route.    1363  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  302 

bucbe  lewide  lotus  Percen  wib  a  pater  noster  be  paleis  of 

euene     1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  95  Alexander  pers- 

ynge  the  costes  of  Ynde  in  xy.  yere.    1545  ASCHAM  Toioih. 

Arb.)  136  Nature..  made  the  rayne  droppes  rounde  for 

quicke  percynge  the  ayer.    Ibid.  138  These  [arrow]  headcs 

MB?',A°iJ?i!  a  ^ynd,e  *y'hal-  'SSS  EDEN  Decades 
Io  Kdr.  (Arb.)  51  Neyther  dydde  any  of  his  shyppes.  .perce 

"  j  ^"V-1?99  S?A,KS-  "'"'  Vi  lv-  ProL  '  '  Steedthreatens 
bleed,  in  high  and  boastful!  Neighs  Piercing  the  Nights 
dull  Eare.  1639  b.  Du  VERCER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events 
84  "is  magnificence  and  liberality..  pierced  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  made  him  commendable.  1667  MILTON  P.  I 
n.  3y>  Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought,  And  with  fierce 

tnsignes  pierc'd  the  deep  array  Of  Moloc  furious  King. 
1731  MEDLEY  Aototn's  Cafe  G.  Hof*  I.  83  Some  of  them  . 
had  mere  d  the  country  several  ways  by  command.  1878 
.  M.  STANLEY  Darktont.  II.  xii.  334  The  wide  wild  land 
pierced  "*"**  »f«test  river  of  Africa,  we  have 

4.  To  reach  or  penetrate  with  the  sight  or  the 

nd  ;  to  see  thoroughly  into,  discern.     (Not  now 

used  with  a  personal  or  concrete  obj.  as  in  q.  1640.) 

a  1400-50  ,A  lexander  5537  pat  he  mijt  ..  with  his  sejt  persee 
Ane  4c  othire  &  all  bmg.  <r  ,450  HOLLAND  HnSStyA 
trnes  Quhilk  in  the  firmament.  .Perses  the  sone,  with  thar 
sicht  selcouth  to  herd.  1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  Pref.  2  The 
MM  names  of  med.cines  by  oft  redingwill  be  persed.  1614 
RALEICH  H,st.  World  u.  (1634)  374  [Thil]  is  wide  of  Sain* 
s  meaning  so  farre  as  my  weak  understanding  can 
pierce  it.  ,640  Prerog  .  Parl.  in  Eng.  in  Sllut.Jr.  Tiarl. 

!m,  -l  .l93'  244  ™  y  l0'  d'  learn  of  me-  that  there  «  none  of 
Wi*l,  '  A  A""  p!erce  the  ki."g-  ''*•  JOHNSON  yon.  Hum. 
r-isbes  64  Attentive.  .to.  .pierce  each  scene  with  philoso- 
\  Cyt  '  ,  J8M4  C^"v  Da""<  P'raJiu  xxvi,,.  li!i,  Con. 
SeTPm  "F1/  "•"'.'oP'e/cethecaus*.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm. 
Ser  m.  ,,^(,872)  36  He  pierced  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

lo  'Ko  into    (a  matter),  to  examine.   Obs. 
1640  \ORKE  tf«ii,«  Hon.,  Baltelsv  Presently  a  Parlia. 
was  called  at  London,  where  matters  befng  pierced 
ogaiiic,  ihe  King  s  side  grew  stronger  dayly. 

To  penetrate  with  pain,  grief,  or  other  emo- 
to   wound   or  affect   keenly;    to  touch  or 
'e  deeply.     In  pierce  the  heart,  the  notion  is 
oiten  more  or  less  physical. 

hnv8,7"8  T-  VsKJ*«'-  Lave  Prol.  8   Rude  wordes  and 

MM  "i^™   ve  her'oe,°f  th-e  hercrto  lhe  '"rest  point 

how   ,;f0  w»'rT*r  5'58U1'  mi"  a  V"*1*  "^  hert  '°  ""^ 


delight;  !art'  P'erced  thro    wi 

.V  tntr-  To  enter,  penetrate,  or  pass,  as  some- 

ning  sharp-pointed,  into  or  through ;   t  to  make 

s  (or  its)  way  into,  to,  through ;    trans/,  to 

project  or  jut  sharply,  have  direction.     Also  Jie. 

p'rWd  ™    'SA  £.«'/"1  (Ro»^  VIII.  85  Som  of  be  lewes 

voTfc?" and  """ with  >'nne  *  ""'o'5  *a« 
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c  1440  Generydei  2965  Thorough  owt  ye  names  persid  ye 
sperc.  .557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Luke  ii.  35  Yea  and  a  sword 
shal  pearce  through  thy  soule.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Cone- 
ttaggio  9,They  haue  not  pearst  into  lhe  maine  lande.  1610 
biiAKS.  lemf.  n.  i.  242  So  high  a  hope,  that  euen  Ambilion 
cannot  pierce  a  wmke  beyond.  16*9  k  HILL  Paihw.  Piety 
\  (ed.  Pickering)  I.  Pref.  4  True  praver  . .  pierceth  thithef^ 
i  whither  flesh  cannot  come.  1039  FULLER  Holy  War  in 
xiii.  (1840)  137  King  Richard.. intended  to  pierce  through 
t.ermany  by  land,  the  nearest  way  home.  1667  MILTON 
f,  L.  iv.  99  Where  wounds  of  deadly  hale  have  peirc'd  jo 


IV.  99  Wh  _  __ 

deep.  1698  KE.LL  Exam.  The.  Earih\ 1 734^4 '  It  ijsuprjos'd 
. .  that . .  the  heat  of  the  Sun  must  have  peirced  thro'  the 
Crust  of  the  Earth,  and  reached  the  Abyss.  1714  DE  FOE 
Mem.  Cavalier (18*0)  So  Mv  InrH  Prnvon  .pierced  in  with 

BLACK  Ath: 

.  T _  out  into  the 

water. 


Mem.  Cm-alter ^(1840)  80  My  lord  Craven.. pie 
us,  fighting  gallantly  in   Ihe  breach.     1871 
I'haelon  xxi,  Narrow  promontories,  piercing 
water. 

b.  trans/,  and  J!s.  To  penetrate  with  the  mind 
or  the  sight  into  (anything) ;  to  see  into. 
"549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  15  Ye  cl 


5  Ye  cleaue  to  the 


of,,hj?,,vcrl!les-     l6'3  SHAKS.  ^w.  V///;  l".~L  68riTanno 
tell  What  Heauen  hath  giuen  him :  let  some  Grauer  ey 
Pierce  into  that.     1719  DE  Fort  Crusoe  (i  840)  1 1.  iii.  66  Thei  e 
was  no  piercing  with  the  eye. .into  the  plantation.    1850 
ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  i.  xvi.  (1866)  269  It  was  reserved  lor 
One^to  pierce  with  the  glance  of  intuition. 
Pierce,  so.  rare,    [f.  prec.]     The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  piercing ;  a  hole  made  by  piercing. 


cloudy  hall  With  cruel  pierce. 

t  Pierce,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PIERCE  v. ;  in 
quot.  pern,  with  punning  allusion  to  the  name 
fercy.}  Piercing,  sharp,  keen,  fierce. 

1593  B-  BARNES  Parthenophil  t  Parthenofhe  Sonn.  xliv.  in 
Arb.  Eng.  Gamer  V.  365  That  Saints  divine,  are  known 
baints  by  their  mercy  f  And  Saint-like  beauty  should  not 
rage  with  pierce  eye  1  Ibid.  xlvi.  ibid.  366  Ah,  pierce-eye 
piercing  eye,  and  blazing  light  I 

Pierce-,  the  verb-stem  or  sb.  in  comb.,  as  in 
pierce-free  a.,  free  from  perforations,  or  wounds 
made  by  piercing ;  pierce-work,  work  (in  metal, 
etc.)  done  by  piercing  or  perforation. 

1618  GAULE  Pract.The.  (1629)  176  Men  neyther  shrinke, 
nor  shnkel  that  their  Cloathes  are  beaten,  or  rent,  when 
they  perceiue  their  Bodies  pierce-free,  or  paine-free.  1833 
J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  195  In  the  production  of 
ordinary  pierce-work. 

Pierceable  (pl«Msab'l),  a.  [f.  PIERCE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  pierced  ;  penetrable. 

155*  HULOET,  Perceable  or  penetrable,  or  whyche  may  be 
perced,  fenetra\bi\lis.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  7  Loftie  trees 
..  Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr.  1615  DANIEL 
Hymen's  Tri.  iv.  iii.  58  The  woman  . .  hauing  veynes  of 
nature,  could  not  bee  But  peircible.  1850  LEWES  in  Cornh. 
Mag.  I.  72  Between  the  segments  of  the  insect's  armour, 
a  soft  and  pierceable  spot  is  found. 

Pierced  (pt»Jst,/<v/.  pl»-jsed), ///.  a.  Forms  : 
see  PIERCE  v.  [f.  PIERCE  v.  +  -ED  i.]  Punctured, 
perforated,  penetrated,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

c  1400  Sege  Jerusalem  703  So  was  he  pyned  fram  prime 
with  persched  sides,  Tolle  be  sonne  doun  soujt.  1551 
HULOET,  ferceA,fossus,/aratus.  1693  in  Dryden'sjmenal 
iv.  (1697)  87  Mark  the  pointed  Spears  That  from  thy  Hand 
on  his  pierc'd  Back  he  wears  !  1835  J.  COLDSTREAM  in  J.  H. 
Balfour  Biog.  in.  (1865)  103  Soothing  and  cheering  the 
agitated  and  pierced  mind.  1848  KICK  MAN  Arckit.  App.  43 
Plain  parapets  are  common,  and  perhaps  pierced  parapets .. 
still  more  so.  1858  C.  F.  ALEXANDER  Hymn,  '  When 
wounded  sore '  i,  One  only  hand,  a  pierced  hand,  Can  salve 
the  smner*s  wound. 

b.  spec,  in  Her.  (a)  Said  of  a  charge  represented 
as  perforated  with  a  hole  (of  different  shape  from 
the  charge  itself:  cf.  VOIDED),  so  that  the  tincture 
of  the  field  appears  through,  (i)  Said  of  an 
animal  used  as  a  charge,  represented  as  having  an 
arrow,  spear,  etc.,  fixed  in  its  body  but  not  passing 
through  it  (cf.  TRANSFIXED). 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  vii.  70  He  beareth  Sable, 
a  Crosse  coupedj  Pierced,  by  the  name  of  Grill.  1658 


it  is  blazon 'd,  Square  fierced. . .  When  the  Hole,  or  Perfora- 
tion is  round,  it  must  be  express'd,  Round  fierced.  1813 
RUTTER  Fonthillp.  xxi,  Three  Cinque-foils,  Ermine,  pierced 
of  the  field.  1881  CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  63  If  only  that  part  [of 
a  cross]  where  the  limbs  are  conjoined  be  removed,  it  is 
termed  Quarterly.pierced.. .  A  Cross  with  a  square  aperture 
in  its  centre,  smaller  than  the  last,  b  Quarter-pierced. 

Piercel  (pl->usel).  dial.  rare—",  [f.  PIERCE  v.  + 
-EL  2.]  =  FIERCER  i. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Prod.,  Piercel,  Piercer,  a  kind 
of  awl  or  gimlet  for  giving  vent  to  casks  of  liquor. 

Pierceless  (pl°-rsles),  a.  rare.  [f.  PIERCE  v.  + 
-LESS  ;  cf.  dauntless,  queiuhlesi,  etc.]  Incapable 
of  being  pierced ;  impenetrable.  So  Pie-rceless- 
ness,  impenetrability. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  4  Sefo.  108  We  cannot  tear  from  it 
piercelessness  or  impenetrability,  which  is  the  closest  sticker 
to  a  body.  1755  J.  G.  COOPER  Tomb  SkaJtsfeart  Sel. 
Poems  (1762)  149  Sharp  spears  in  pierceless  phalanx  reared. 

Pie-roent,  a.  rare.    =  PERCEANT. 

1819  Examiner  470/2  The  spiked  gauntlet  of  indignation, 
and  the  piercent  spear  of  invective  are  both  seen  and  felt. 


PIERCING. 

Piercer  (pi«MS3j).  Forms:  5-$  persour, 
percer,  (5  persor,  -ore,  -owre,  -owyr,  -ure,  -ere 
parsoure,  peroscher),  6  persor,  -ar,  parser' 
pearser,  pierser,  6-7  pearcer,  7-  piercer.  [Orig! 

a.  Anglo-K.  perceour,   persour  -  1-.  perreur     \ 
percer  to  pierce  :  see  -ER  1  a.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  or  that  which  pierces.   Also  fa 

143VSO  tr.  HigdtH  (Rolls)  II.  357  Tim  myjhty  HcrcuJe* 
Wilhe  tamer  of  the  worlde,  the  victor  of  ke  Amazones,  ihe 
B-JJcher  of  Ynde  (HicoKN  Ind,,  fenelralo,}.  ,568 
ORAFTON  Chron.  II.  578  Vnneth  any  creature  could  huUle 
either  hand  close,  or  pnrie  shut,  such  a  strong  percer  is 
inonie.  01586  SIUNEY  Arcadia  n.  xxvii.  (,590)  213  b, 
Basilms,  ..not  Ihe  sharpest  pearcer  into  masted  miiidv 
1777  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed  4)  IV.  128  Teredo.  Piercer  .  Pene. 
trates  into  the  stoutest  oak  plant,  and  effects  their  deitiuc- 
110,1.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xix,  '  It  mutt  be  a  piercer, 
if  it  finds  in  way  through  your  heart ',  said  Mr.  Sikes. 

D.  alloy,  or  slang;  Applied  to  an  eye  having 
a  keen,  piercing,  or  penetrating  glance. 

•  I751iF?OTI!  T1"'1 1  *"?•  »799  '•  « i  She  had  but  one  eye, 
indeed,  but  that  was  a  piercer.  ?i78i  H.  WALPOLE  Lett, 
to  Mason  (1846)  VI.  164  How  much  more  execution  a  fine 
woman  could  do  with  two  pair  of  piercers  !  1834  Bla,  Hv. 
Mag.  XXXV.  743  Hei  eyes  were  pieiceis. 
^  An  instrument  or  tool  for  piercing  or  boring 
holes,  as  an  auger,  awl,  gimlet,  stiletto,  etc. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  399,  j  persour.  ^1440 
I  romp.  Pan.  395/1  Persowre  (or  wymbyl),  ttrelutlnm. 
..".'S00  Chester  PI.  vi.  120  With  this  axe  that  I  beare, 

I  his  percer,  and  this  nawger,..  I  have  wonne  my  meate. 
?S3?  MS.  Ace.  St.  Johns  Hasp.,  Cantert.,  For  persars 
\ijd.  ob.  1541  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  687  Such  looles 
as  persers,  augers,  sawes,  and  suche  other.  1573-80  BARET 
S*  PJ"l  Pearcer'  3to  Pierser.  1601  R.  T.  5  Godlie 
Serm.  185  Except  the  Lord  boare  our  cares  with  the  piercer 
of  his  spirit.  1616  SURFLET  &  MARKH.  Country  Fame  610 
Hee  must  pearce  it ..  with  a  pearcer.  1776  G.  SEMPLE 
Building  in  Hater  ip  The  Sand  will  set  upon  your  Piercer 
or  Augie.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep  Farming  48  The  man.. 
provided  with  a  •  gavelock '  or  'piercer  '—a  strong  iron  Lar 
rounded  and  sharpened  at  the  heavy  end— makes  holes  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  ten  feet  for  the  reception  of  Ihe  slakes. 
b.  A  bodily  organ  (in  an  insect,  or  the  like) 
used  in  piercing,  as  a  sting  or  an  ovipositor. 

1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  78  The  hollow  Instrument 
(tereora,  he  calls  il,  and  we  may  English  it  piercer)  where- 
with many  Flies  are  provided.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moqnin. 
fandon  n.  vi.  i.  294  Rostrum  (of  the  Head-louse),  .c,  piercer, 
formed  of  four  capillary  threads. 

3.  A  person  employed  or  skilled  in  perforated 
wood  or  metal  work. 

1736  BYROM  Jrnl.  f,  Lit.  Rem.  (1856)  II.  i.  43  Went  to 
Mr. Joyces  the  piercer.. he  had  made  a  specimen  or  two  of 
etching  and  piercing.  1898  Daily  Chron.  24  Sept  io'6  Saw 
Piercer  wanted,  one  used  to  leaf  work.  1901  Ifad.  20  Feb. 
8/7  Silver  Piercer.— Young  lady  requires  Situation. 

4.  attrib.  or  Comb,  (in  sense  t),  as  piercer-bit, 
-blade,  -iron. 

>4*i~>  Durham  Arc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  228  Et  in  persouryrnes 
et  ij  fenestris  vitreis  pro  parvo  celario  de  Wyiton,  xivrf. 
«S3°  PALSGR  253/2  Perccrblade,  estx.  1703  MOXON  Meii. 
Exerc.  155  They  Pieice  holes,  with  a  Piercer. Bit. 

t  Pi  erce-stone.  Obs.  [f.  PIERCE  v.  +  STONE 
sb.]  A  name  for  the  herb  Samphire. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrey  Farme  I  xvi.  223  (heading)  Of., 
pearcestone  [Fr.  perce  Pierre  on  christe-marine]  (margin) 
Pearce  stone  or  sampler  [Fr.  Christe-marine\.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armory  n.  vi.  100/1  Sampire,  or  Rock-Sampite  the 
stalk  is  tender  and  green. . .  It  is  called  Pearceston. 

Piercing  (p!»usin),  vbl.sb.  [f.  PIERCE  v.  + 
-INO  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PIERCE  ;  perfora- 
tion, boring,  penetration,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thofas  151  Ouer  that  an  haubergeon 
ffor  percynge  of  his  herte.  (1440  Promp.  Pan.  393/2 
Peercynge,  or  bprynge, .  .perforacio.  1610  GUILLIU  Heraldry 
it.  vu.  70  Piercing  b  a  Penetration  or  Pel  rotation  of  things 
that  are  of  solid  substance  :  and  it  is  threefold  :  That  is  to 
say  Round,  Losengwaies,  Quadrate.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xii.  i3 
There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  pearcings  of  a  swotd.  1685 
DRYDEN  Hor.  Odes  in.  xxix.  4  Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous 
wine,  Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delay 'd.  1776  G.  SEMPLE 
Building  in  Water  17  Borings  or  Piercings  into  the  Bed  of 
the  River.  1897  Daily  Nevus  23  Apr.  3/3  The  piercing  of 
the  bed  of  coal  at  the  Shirebrook  Colliery. 

b.  A  hole  or  perforation. 

1887  E.  PEACOCK  in  Athenaum  9  July  54/2  These  orna- 
mental piercings.,  were  like  church  windows.     1894  BLACK- 
MORE  Perlycrass  4  The  tower  was  famous,  .for. .height,  and 
proportion,  and  piercings. 
o.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1791  OSBALDISTONE  Brit.  Sportsm^  Farriery  255  Make 
the  nails.,  answerable  to  the  piercing  holes.  1833.!.  HOLLAND 
flfami/.  Metal  II.  195  The  plate,  .naving  been  prepaied  by 
rolling  and  planishing  . .  is  brought  to  the  piercing -shop. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1699/2  Piercing-file,  a  sharp  and 
narrow  file  to  enlarge  a  narrow  drilled  hole.  Piercing-say, 
a  thin  blade  fastened  by  screw-clamps  in  a  light  frame,  and 
used  for  piercing  gold  and  silver  smiths'  works. 

Piercing  (pi»-jsirj),/y/.a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -iso2.] 
That  pierces  in  various  senses  :  see  the  verb. 

1.  Perforating,  penetrating,  as  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument  or  weapon. 

1412-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Tray  I.  vi.  (MS.  Digby  130)  If.  42  2 
Harded  with  stele  trenchaunt  or  percinge.  1607  TOPSEU. 
Four-/.  Blasts  (1658)  157  Their  Armour  mode  full  of  sharp 
pricks  or  piercing  piked  S'ailes.  1741  GRAY  Eton  70  Sorrow  t 
piercing  dan. 

b.    Having    a    physical    effect    resembling    or 

suggesting   the   action  of  a  pointed   instrument ; 

sharp,  keen  and  penetrating ;  esp.  of  cold  and  lonnd. 

1413  JAS.  I  KingisQ  ciii,  With  the  stremej  of  |ourpercyng 
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lyght.  15936.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  12  Not  with.. the 
trickling  water  of  Helicon,  but  with  piercing  Aqua  fortis. 
1615  \V.  LA\VSON  Country  Housew.  Card.  (1626)  21  There 
is  nothing  more  hurtfull  for  yong  trees  than  piercing  drought. 
1767  SlRW.JoNES.S<w.  .F0KH/.i/»jPoems(l777)  34  Ten  comely 
striplings.. Blew  piercing  flutes.  1835  ROBINSON  WhMy 
Gloss.,  Pearching,  cold  to  a  degree  of  intensity.  1884  PAE 
Eustace  8  A  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  silent,  .air. 

C.  Having  an  analogous  effect  on  the  feelings 
or  mind ;  penetrating ;  keenly  or  painfully  affect- 
ing ;  deeply  distressing. 

1509  HAWES  Past,  Pleas,  xxvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  132,  I  made 
mine  othe  with  percing  influence,  Unto  them  all  for  to 
remayne  full  true.  1:1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  (1823) 
LXIX.  iv,  The  shott  of  piercing  spight.  1657  SPARROW 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  71  This  most  humble  and  piercing 
Supplication.  1791  MRS.  INCHBALD  Simp.  Story  IV.  142 
A  stale  of  the  most  piercing  inquietude.  1832  J.  HODGSON  in 
J.  Raine  Mem.  II.  283  Piercing  misfortunes  and  troubles. 

2.  Able  to  '  see  into  '  a  thing ;   having  penetra- 
tion ;  sharp,  keen.     Said  of  the  eyes,  sight,  or 
mind  (formerly  also  of  a  person  or  animal) ;  also 
of  the  appearance  or  expression  of  the  eyes. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  civ,  The  percyng  lynx.  1583 
BABINGTON  Commandm.  iv,  (1637)  31  If  the  pearcing  eyes  of 
the  living  God  should  prie  into  us.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
(1622)  243  Wherein  he  sharpned  his  wits  to  the  piercingest 
point.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  12  A  most  subtil 
sharp  and  pearching  wit.  1704  S.  SLATER  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav,  Ps.  xcviL  2  Men  of  the  largest  and  most 
piercing  intellectuals.  1779  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr. 
(1789)  I.  xxix.  242  The  most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  beheld 
are  those  of  Voltaire.  1805  FOSTER  Ess.  i.  v.  60  The 
piercing  and  immense  intelligence  that  can  know,  or.. 
as_sume,  that  there  is  no  God.  1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  x, 
Piercing  black  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds. 

3.  Comb.,  as  piercing-sighted  s&). 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  667  There  is  none  so 
piercing-sighted  as  to  see  to  the  very  end  of  the  line. 

Piercingly  (pI°Msirjli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  piercing  manner  or  degree ;  penetratingly, 
keenly  (///.  andyf^.). 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  v,  An  olde  boore 
..smyteth  gret  strokes  but  not  so  persynglich  as  a  yonge 
boore.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  06  [They]  sing 
sweetly,  glance  piercingly,  play  on  Lutes  rauishingly.  1781 
H.  DOWNMAM  tr.  Voltaire's  Dram.  Wks.  I.  81  Doubt  is  a 
torment  piercingly  severe.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  St.  ix.  309 
A  piercingly  cold  night. 

Piercingness  (pl»usirjnes).  [See  -NESS.] 
Piercing  quality ;  penetrativeness,  keenness. 

1638  MAYNE  Lucian  (1664)  254  The  edge,  and  piercing- 
nesse  of  her  judgment,  a  1697  AUBREY  Brief  Lives  (1898) 
I.  220  His  eie.  .had  a  strange  piercingness.  1713  DERHAM 
Phys.-Theol.  v.  i.  303  The  prodigious  Quickness  and 
Piercingness  of  its  Thought.  1888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son 
ofStar\\\.  xiii.  231  A  voice.,  deadly  in  its  piercingness. 

t  Pie'rcive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  persiue.  [f. 
PIERCE  v.  +  -IVE  :  cf.  coercive.]  Having  the  quality 
of  piercing ;  penetrative. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  68  b.  The  fift  or  odde  Crane  in 
maner  of  a  persiue  sterne . .  fiieth  all  alone  before.  1615 
BRATHWAIT  Strappado,  etc.  (1878)  257  Two  sparkling  eyes 
pierciue  as  Diamond.  1631  —  Ejtg.  Gentlew.  (1641)  Ded., 
Upon  approvement  of  his  more  piercive  judgement. 

Piere,  obs.  form  of  PEEK  sb. 

Pierelle  (pUre-1).  [app.  ad.  F.  pierraille  a 
shapeless  heap  of  stones,  f.  pierre  stone  +  pejorative 
suffix  -aille.]  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1699/2  Pierelle,  a  mass  of  stones 
filling  a  ditch  and  covered  with  clay. 

Pier-glass  (pi»-j|glas).  [f.  PIERS  3  + GLASS 
sb.  8.]  A  large  tall  mirror;  orig.  one  fitted  to 
fill  up  the  pier  or  space  between  two  windows,  or 
over  a  chimney-piece. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3889/4  Lost.. 7  Peer  Glasses,  a  in 
black  Frames,  and  5  in  Japan'd  Frames  with  cross  Bars. 
1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  95  F  9  The  room  above  stairs  is.. 


marble  guardian.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1699/2  Pier, 
glass,  a  large  looking-glass  between  windows,  frequently 
standing  on  a  pier-table. 

Pier-head,     [f.  PIER  2   2  +  HEAD  sb.  i8b.] 
The  outward  or  seaward  end  of  a  pier. 


KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  1.  "1856)  48^  t)uVnoUrfriencf  Henry 
Grinnell  was  the  first  to  welcome  us  on  the  pier-head. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Pier- 
head Jump,  the  act  of  joining  a  ship  as  she  is  leaving 
the  dock,  owing  to  some  of  the  (signed)  crew  not  fulfilling 
their  engagements.  1899  Daily  News  it  Sept.  7/5  A  pier- 
head man . .  hearing  a  crash  through  the  pier,  hastily  dressed 
and.  .rowed  to  the  spot. 

Pierian  (p3i|i°-rian),  a.  [f.  L.  Pierius  adj. 
(cf.  Pteria,  a.  Gr.  TUepia)  +  -AN.  So  F.  PiMen.] 

1.  Belonging  to  Pieria,  a  district  in  N.  Thessaly, 
the  reputed  home  of  the  Muses;  spec,  an  epithet 
of  the  Muses ;  hence  allusively  in  reference  to 
poetry  or  learning. 

1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Time  394  Whom  the  Pierian 
sacred  sisters  loue.  1617  MORVSON  /tin.  in.  119  Of  old  a 
people  called  P_ieres.. dwelt  vnder  Parnassus,  of  whom  it 
was  called  the  Pierian  Mountaine,  and  the  Muses  were  called 
Pierides.  1623  COCKERAM,  Pierean  maids,  the  Muses  nine. 
1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  216  A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous 
thing:  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  1873 
SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  iii.  75  Pierian  Muses  !  hear  my  prayer. 
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2.  Entom,  =  next. 

Pieridiiie  (psiie'ridsin),  a.  Entom.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  Pieridin-si,  f.  Pieris,  name  of  the  typical 
genus.]  Belonging  to  the  family  Pieridx,  or 
subfamily  Pieridinm  of  Papilionidse,  typified  by  the 
genus  Pieris,  containing  the  cabbage  butterflies. 

Pierie,  var.  PERBIE  Obs.,  jewellery;  obs.  f. 
PIBUIE,  a  squall.  Pierk,  obs.  f.  PERK  z/.1 

PierleSS  (pi°Mles),  a.     Having  no  pier. 

1861  SMILES  Engineers  1 1.  378  Wretched  pierless  ferries, 
let  to  poor  cottars,  who  rowed,  or  hauled,  or  pushed  a  crazy 
boat  across.  1893  Daily  News  23  May  2/3  Dover.. the 
chief  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  hitherto  remained  in  the 
ordinary  sense  pierless.  ..  The  something  wanting  was  a 
promenade  pier  with  pavilion  and  band. 

Pierpoint,  corruption  of  PARPEN. 

1891  H.  FISHWICK  Hist.  St.  Michaels-on-Wyre  91  The 
church  was  built  of  brick,  but  afterwards  faced  with  pier- 
points. 

t  Pie'rrerie.  Obs.  In  5  perrierie,  5-6  pyer- 
rerye.  [a.  F.  pierrerie  (pyjrsrz'),  in  I4thc.  per- 
rerie,  f.  pierre  stone :  see  PIER  1  and  -ERY.] 
Jewellery;  =PERRIE. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1670  A  sete  rioll,  Pight  full  of  perrieris 
&  of  proude  gemys.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  I.  xli.  62  b/i  Vppon  her  was  seen  noo  thynge  but  golde 
and  syluer  and  ryche  pyerrerye.  c  1503  Marriage  jfas.  IV  ff 
Marg.  in  I. eland  Collect.  (1770) IV.  300  She.  .had  on  a  ryche 
Coller  of  Pyerrery. . .  Hys  cnuite  was  bordered  of  fyne  Pier- 
rery  and  Pearles. 

II  Pierrette  (pfere-t,  pyfrj-t).  [F.,  fem.  dim. 
of  Pierre  Peter,  corresponding  to  PIERROT.]  A 
female  member  of  a  company  of  pierrots. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  g  Mar.  6/1  His  pierrettes,  his  ballet- 
girls,  and  his  eighteenth-century  Sir  Roger-de-Coverley 
dancers.  1889  Ibia.j  Mar.  3/1  (Carnival at  Nice)  Mysterious 
dominoes  and  masks,  excited  pierrots  and  pierrettes,  pretty 
figures,  short  skirts,  .have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

Pierrie,  -rye :  see  PERRIE,  jewellery ;  PIRRIE, 
a  squall. 

II  Pierrot  (prero,  pygTo).  [F.  pierrot,  dim. 
of  Pierre,  a  ]ieasant's  name,  applied  to  a  '  clown  ' 
or  buffoon :— L.  Petntm,  nom.  Petrus  PETER.] 

1.  A  typical  character  in  French   pantomime: 
now,  in  English,  applied  to  a  buffoon  or  itinerant 
minstrel  having,  like  the  stage  Pierrot,  a  whitened 
face,  and  loose  white  fancy  dress. 

1741-70  ELIZ.  CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  61  He  was  one  of  the 
oddest  fellows  I  ever  saw.. and  in  all  his  gestures  extremely 
like  a  pierrot.  1838  THOMS  in  Bentley's  Misc.  III.  620  The 
more  immediate  relative  . .  of  the  modern  clown,  is  the 
Pierrot,  . .  now  very  rarely  introduced  upon  the  stage.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  16  Mar.  309/2  [An  etching  of]  a  little  boy,  dressed 
as  a  white  Pierrot.  1904  Daily  News  12  July  6  Niggers 
at  the  seaside  have,  .given  place  to  pierrots. 

2.  A  kind  of  sleeved  basque  (see  BASQUE  4)  with 
a  low  neck,  worn  by  women  late  in  the  1 8th  c. 

1794  Residence  in  France  (1797)  II.  329  The  lady  of  the 
house  in  a  nankeen  pierrot. 

Hence  Pie'rrotism,  the  action  of  a  pierrot. 

1734  Prompter  20  Dec.  2/2  The  graceful  Motion  of  fine 
Dancers,  ana  mute  Harlequinery,  and  Pierrotism. 

Piert,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  PERT. 

Pies,  var.  PIZE  Obs.,  a  form  of  imprecation. 

Piet,  pyet,  pyot  (pai-st).  Chiefly  (now  only) 
Sc.  and  north.dial.  Forms:  3, 6-7  plot,  5-9  pyot, 
(6  -ott),  6-9  pyet,  pyat,  (9  -att),  (8  peyet),  9 
piet,  (piat).  [In  ME.//0/,  f.  PIE  sbl  +  -oil,  in 
later  use  written  with  better  known  suffix  -ET : 
cf.  F.  piette  the  dipper,  dim.  of  pie  magpie.] 

1.  The  magpie :    =  PIE  si.1  I. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  88  Ane  kikelot  [MS.  C.  plot]  Jiet  cakeleS 
hire  al  |>at  heo  isihS,  oSer  ihereS.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hovjlat 
176  Thar  was  Pyotis  and  Partrikis  and  Pluwaris.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xxii.  16  The  pyet  ..  Fenjeis  to  sing  the 
nychtingalis  not.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II. 
89  The  piottis  and  nicht-crawis  faucht  with  the  ravinnis. 
a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Son't.  v,  The  pratling  pyet  matchis 
with  the  Musis.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  jot  The  Piot 
ordinarily  brings  forth  nine  Piannets.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe 
xxxii,  Here  cometh  the  worthy  prelate,  as  pert  as  a  pyet. 
1829  CUNNINGHAM  Magic  Bridle  in  Anniversary  138  Words 
specked  and  spotted  like  a  pyat. 

b.  The  dipper  or  water-ouzel.     Also  inater-piet. 

1839  JARDINE  Brit.  Birds  II.  67  The  common  Water  Crow, 
or  Pyet,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed  in  Scotland.  1885  SWAIN- 
sonProv.  Names  Brit,  Birds  30  Dipper(CY«c/«s  aquaticiis). 
. .  The  white  breast  and  blackish  upper  plumage  have  caused 
it  to  be  called  Piet.  ..Water  piet  (Scotland). 

2.  A  piebald  horse. 

1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Jrnl.  (1884)  27  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  a  sett  of  peyets,  very  prettily  marked. 

3.  Jig.  (from  i).    Applied  to  a  talkative  or  saucy 
person.     Cf.  Tale-piet,  tattler,  tell-tale.    (Sc.) 

«S74  Rtg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  372  Archie  Crosar  callit 
the  Pyott.  1814  CHALMERS  Let.  in  Hanna  Mem.  I.  340 
From  the  great  officers  of  State  at  St.  James's,.. down  to 
the  little  female  piets  who  were  taught  to  squall  what  they 
did  not  understand, '  No  fanatics  ! '  1855  ROBINSON  WhMy 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  A  pawky  young  pyet ',  a  saucy  young  person. 

4.  attrib.    a.  Resembling  a  magpie  in  appear- 
ance ;  pied,  piebald. 

1508  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  IV.  114  Ane  pyot  hors 
giffin  to  the  King.     1:1843  CARLVLE  Hist,  St.  (1898)  256 
Thirteen  score  of  volunteer  guards-royal.. all  in.. beautiful 
pyet  plumage. 
b.  Like  a  magpie  ;  chattering. 


PIETISTIC. 

1573  Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xlii.  82  Quhen  ?e  jourselfis  ar 
daft  and  joung,  And  hes  nocht  but  ane  Pyat  toung. 

Hence  Pi'ety,  pi'otie,  pyoty  a.  Sc.,  piebald. 

1811  W.  AITON  Agric.  Su*v.  Ayrs.  462  (Jam.)  The  butter 
will  acquire  a  freckled  or  cloudy  appearance,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  district,  become  pyotty.  1825  JAMIESON, 
Pyat,  Pyatie,  Pyotie,  Pyotty..,  variegated  like  a  magpie,.. 
as,  '  a  pyatie  horse ',  one  whose  skin  has  large  spots  of  white, 
completely  separated  from  those  of  black,  brown,  etc. 

II  Pieta  (py<?ta-).  [It.  :-L.  pietat-em  PIETY.] 
A  representation,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  dead  body  of  Christ  on 
her  lap. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  21  Apr.,  On  one  side,  is  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  Pieta,  with  the  dead  Christ  in  her  lap. 
1713  J.  RICHARDSON  The.  Painting  85  In  a  Pitta  of  Van- 
Dyck.  1859  MRS.  JAMESON  Early  It  al.  Paint.  187  In  1500, 
. .  he  [Angelo]  produced  the  famous  group  of  the  dead 
Christ  on  the  knees  of  his  Virgin  Mother  (called  the  Pieta). 
1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  xxvii,  The  fifteenth-century 
stained  glass,  the  sculptured  Pietas,  and  the  choir  stalls. 

Pieteous,  pietitvus,  var.  PIETOUS  Obs. 

Pietic  (paije'tik),  a.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  PIETY: 
see  -ic.]  Characterized  by  piety  or  pietism ;  pious ; 
pietistic.  So  Pie'tical  a. 

1782  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Ceo.  Bateman  II.  175  Her  father  has 
imbued  a  heap  of  his  parsonical,  pietical  notions  into  her 
head.  1865  in  PallMallG.  No.  166.  n/i  The  sober  or  pietic 
side  of  the  jubilee. 

Pietimll,  obs.  form  of  PITIFUL. 
Pietism    (pai-etiz'm).      [ad.    Ger.    (mod.L.) 
Pietismus,  formed  after  PIETIST  :  see  -ISM.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  Name  for  the  movement  (originated 
by  Spener  late  in  the  1 7th  century)  for  the  revival 
and  advancement  of  piety  in  the  Lutheran  church 
(see  next,  i)  ;  the  principles  or  practices  of  the 
German  Pietists. 

1697  State  Philadelph.  Soc.  n  The  first  Motion  or  Erup- 
tion of  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  Germany,  where  it 
has  spread  it  self,  .under  the  Name  of 'pietism.  1705  A.  H. 
Frances  Pietas  Hallensis  Introd.  21  Dr.  Spener.  .Wrote 
and  Published  a  Book,  long  before  the  name  of  Pietism  was 
brought  into  use.  ..Among  which.,  he  caused  to  appear 
again  such  Mystical  and  Spiritual  Books  of  the  best  note. 
1716  C.  MATHER  Let.  6  June  in  Harvard  Stud.  (1897)  V.  63 
I  believe  y«  American  puritanism  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with 
Frederician  pietism.  1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos.  Kant  1. 123  Say 
what  you  will  of  Pietism,  no  one  can  deny  the  real  worth  of 
the  characters  which  it  formed. 

2.  Devotion  to  religious  feeling,  or  to  strictness 
of  religious  practice  ;  pious  sentiment ;   often  im- 
plying an  affectation  or  exaggeration  of  piety. 

1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  30  Genuine  humility 
would  shake  the  towering  structure  of  this  enthusiastic 
pietism.  1861  TULLOCH  Eng.  Purit.  ii.  227  The  attempt., 
to  cover  Charles'  delinquencies  by  an  appeal  to  his.  .diligent 
pietisms.  1889  JF.SSOPP  Coming  of  Friars\\.  272  The  stimu- 
lators of  an  emotional  pietism. 

Pietist  (pai'etist).  [a.  Ger.  Pietist,  f.  L. 
pietas  PIETY  +  -IST.  Applied  in  derision  to  the 
followers  of  Spener,  in  reference  to  the  collegia 
pietatis,  or  unions  for  mutual  religious  edification, 
formed  by  them,  and  adopted  at  Leipsic,  c  1690, 
by  some  of  Francke's  congregation.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  party  of  reformers 
in  the   Lutheran  church  which   originated  from 
a  movement  begun  by  Philipp  Jakob  Spener  at 
Frankfort  about  1670  for  the  deepening  of  piety 
and  the  reform  of  religious  education. 

1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  185  There  is  a  Sect 
like  unto  these  [Quietis-ts]  rose  up  in  Germany,  call'd  Pietists. 
110$  A.  H. France's  PictasHa/lensislnlioA.vsTH.  Spener's 
Work.. for  which  he  was  also  by  the  Adversaries  in  way  of 
Derision  called,  The  Patriarch  o/  the  Pietists.  Ibid.  27 
The  Professors  of  Divinity  there,  by  the  World  called 
Pietists.  1733  Oxf.  Methodists  19  He  compares  them  to 
the  Pietists  in  Saxony  and  Switzerland.  1877  E.  CAIRD 
Philos.  Kant  I.  123  A  clergyman  who  was  a  leader  among 
the  pietists. 

2.  A  person  characterized  by  or  professing  special 
piety;  one  who  cultivates,  or  lays  stress  on,  depth 
of  religious  feeling  or  strictness  of  religious  prac- 
tice, esp.  as  distinct  from  intellectual  belief;  one 
who  is  emotionally,  mystically,  or  exaggeratedly 
pious. 

1767  R.  DEAN  Future  Life  Brute  Creatures  72  Numbers 


make  a  terrible  outcry.    1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  iii. 
(1862)  i6t  William  Cowper,  that  delicate  wit,  thaMrembHng 


1862)  i6t  William  Lowper,  that  delicate  wit,  tnat  tremming 
tietist,  that  refined  gentleman.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr. 
I.  143  St.  John . .  was  wholly  unlike  the  effeminate  pietist  of 
Titian's  or  of  Raphael's  pictures. 

3.  attrib.  (in  sense  i  or  2).  That  is  a  pietist ; 
pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  pietists ;  pietistic. 

1705  A.  H.  Francks  Pietas  Hallensis  Introd.  41  The 
Industrious  Zeal  of  the  (so  called)  Pietist-Divines.  1855 
Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  133  Religious  wiiters  of  Pietist 
tendencies.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  21  Dec.  648  The  celebrated 
Pietist  leader  [Spener]  so  completely  drew  around  himself 
all  that  there  was  of  religious  movement  in  his  generation, 
that  his  life  is  a  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Pietistic  (p3i,eti-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  pietists  or  pietism  (in  either  sense  of 
these  words) ;  characterized  by  pietism  ;  emotion- 
ally or  affectedly  pious. 


PIETISTICAL. 

1830  PusEY///i/.  /-.«'/,  u.  293  The  Ordinance,  with  regard 
ID  I'iciislic  books,  was  enacted  also  in  the  same  year.  1856 
Miss  WINKWOHTH  Taitlcrs  Life  <V  .Serin,  (1857)  no  The 
I'ieiistic  movement  of  Spener  and  Frankc.  1884  SKKLEY  in 
Contetttf.  Kev.  Nov.  665  Thc  '  Beautiful  Soul  represents 
the  pietislic  view  of  life. 

So  Pieti  stical  a.  ;  hence  Fieti  stically  adv. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  X.  319  The  multiplicity 
of  the  pietistical  rhapsodies  would  weary  even  Saint  Theresa. 
1884  VERN.  Li  K  Euphorion  II.  17  A  great  art  cannot. .be 
pietistically  self-humiliating. 

II  Pieton.  Obs.  [OF.  pieton  (F.  pieton}  foot- 
soldier,  f.  L.  type  *pedito-iieml\  A  foot-soldier. 

1474  CAXTON  Chase  in.  i.  E  j  b,  I  shal  begynne  first  at  the 
li^t  pawn,,  .they  be  al  named  pictons  that  is  as  moche  to 
say  as  foolnien.  1550  J.  COKE  Ettg.  ij-  Fr.  Heralds  §  91  (1877) 
85,  .iiii ln.  men  of  ai  me-.,  and  a  great  nombre  of  pietons. 

Pietose  (])ai-et»us),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  pie- 
tos-us  (It.  pittoso)  full  of  piety,  f.  pietas  PIETY: 
see-osE]  Marked  by  affectation  of  piety ;  pietistic. 

1893  Nat.  Oherv.  15  Apr.  542/1  Certain  verbose  and 
pietuse  lines  of  lamentation. 

t  Pietous,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  pyetous,  6  Sc.  pie- 
tuous,  -ious,  -eous.  [a.  OF.  pietous,  piteus  :— 
late  L.  piclSs-us,  f.  pielas  PIETY  :  see  -ous,  -ITOOS.] 
An  early  form  of  PITEOUS,  q.v. 

(In  Chaucer  and  Cower,  of  three  syllables  pi-ct-ous^  but  in 
i6th  c.  Sc.  writers  pronounced  pit-ons  or  piet-c-ovs,  and  so 
passing  into  PITEOUS.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  ill.  1395  (1444) (Corpus)  As  tboughte 
him  t  no,  for  pietous  \v.rr,  piteous,  pilous]  distresse.  1390 
COWER  Can/,  111.  193  Hot  wher  a  king  is  Pietous  [v.rr. 
pilous,  -eous,  -euous]t  He  is  the  more  gracious.  Ibid.  202 
Fro  which  he  hath  with  sttengthe  prived  The  pietous  [v.  rr. 
pilous,  piteuousj  Justinian.  1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A.  \. 
vii.  17  Fiers  to  his  enemyes,  pyetous  to  them  that  be  vain- 
nuisshcd.  1490  —  Eneydos  li.  15  It  were  a  thynge  in- 
humayne  to  beholde  theym  wythoule  pyte,  but  yet  more 


r  ayntes  sayr  ...  _ 

ayr.  1567  Gudc  *  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  36  With  voice  full 
pielious.  ip7_x  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  14  Ane  pieteous 
spreit  appeirit  to  my  thocht. 

Hence  t  Pietously  adv.  Obs.,  piteously. 

1474  CAXTON  Chessc  11.  v.  Dv,  Thou  emperour  gouerne  the 
peple  pyetously.  c  1489  —  Sonites  of  Aymon  xxii.  473  The 
four  sones  of  ayinon .  .that  so  many  tymes  have  praied  for  it 
humbly  &  full  pyetously. 

fPietranel.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  pietranello  PETKO- 
»EL.]  =  PETBONEL  b,  PETKONELLIEB. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  Table  Yivb,  Pislollier,  a 
Ftench  word ;  and  is  the  souldier  on  horse  backe,  armed  as 
the  Pietraneli,  weaponed  with  a  pistoll. 

Piety  (pai-eti).  Forms :  4  (6  Sc.)  piete,  5-7 
pietie,  7-  piety,  [a.  OF.  piete  (12th  cent.),  ad. 
L.  pittas  dutifulness,  piety,  f.  piits  Pious.  (The 
popular  form  in  Fr.  was/<Vt(  PITY.)] 

I.  1 1.  An  early  form  of  PITY,  in  various  senses. 
a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxx.  89  For  he  that  dude  is 

body  on  Ire,  Of  oure  sunnes  have  piele.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL 
C.  xn.  268  Paul  be  apostel,  bat  no  pile  [MS.  /  piete]  hadde 
cristene  peuple  to  culle.  1533  HELLENDEN  Livy  III.  xix. 
(S.  T.  S.)  II.  26  Virgineus  petuislie  praying  bame  to_  haue 
uiele  erare  of  him  and  his  dochter,  ban  to  haue  ony  piete  of 
pe  Claudianis.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bit.  Com.  Prayer^Comniina- 
tim,  Thou  art  a  mercifull  God .  .and  of  a  great  pietie.  1606 
HOLLAND  Stteton.  266  Of  your  gracious  Piety  (whicb  I  know 
1  shall  hardly  obtaine). 

II.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  pious. 

2.  Habitual  reverence  and  obedience  to  God  (or 
the  gods) ;  devotion  to  religious  duties  and  obser- 
vances ;  godliness,  devoutness,  religiousness. 

1604  R.  CAWDHKY  Table  Alph.,  Pietie,  godlinesse,  holines. 
1605  CAMDEN  Kent.,  Epigr.  10  A  woman  of  rare  pietie.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Fitly,  a  Moral  vertue  which  causes  us  to 
have  an  affection  and  esteem  for  God  and  Holy  Things. 
"74»  YOUNG  Nt.  Tit.  vm.  691  '  Is  virtue,  then,  and  piety  the 
same?'— No;  piety  is  mpie;  'tis  virtue's  source.  1781 
COWPEK  Truth  176  True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day.  1875 
MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  xi.  295  Piety  is  the  filial  affection 
of  the  sons  of  God.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas.  Faith  \.  19 

Piety ',  says  Cicero, '  is  justice  towards  the  gods '. 

3.  Faithfulness  to  the  duties  naturally  owed  to 
parents  and  relatives,  superiors,  etc. ;  dutifulness ; 


farre  art  thou  from  pietie  as  I  from  crueltie.  1580  Ibid.  338 
if  she  be  voyd  of  pitie,  why  shoulde  I  not  be  voyde  of  pietie? 
ion  BIBLE  i  Tim.  v.  4  Let  them  learne  first  to  shew  pietie 
:  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents,  a  1634  CHAPMAN 
Revenge  for  Hon.  Plays  1873  III.  309  Though  he  could  put 
off  paternal  pietie.  't  gives  no  priviledg  for  us  to  wander 
from  our  filial  dutie.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Pliilos.  vi.  (1701) 
328/1  Her  Picture,  Aristotle,  in  piety  to  her  (his  mother's] 
Memory,  caused  to  be  made  by  Protogenes.  1719  SWIFT 
Litelon  Dr.  Delany  77  Pope.. Whose  filial  piety  excels 


-          ng  signifies  the  natural  affection  which  par 

iiL°r       lr  cn''clren  and  children  for  their  parents. 

TD.  Our  Lady  (of)  Piety:  the  Virgin  Mary  repre- 
sented with  the  dead  body  of  Christ  on  her  lap : 
cf.  PIETA.  Obs. 

iS4»  /«:•.  R.  H'ardivbe  (1815)  58  Ane  antepend  of  blak 
velvet  broderrit  with  ane  imase  of  our  Lady  pietie  upoun 
Ihe  samyne.  c  1600  Kites  of  Durham  (Surtees)  38  Y«  piller 
next  adioyning  to  y»  Lady  of  Pieties  alter. 

o.  Mount,  mountain  of  piety:  see  MOUNT  sb., 
MorxT.uN.     Pelican  in  her  piety :  see  PELICAN. 
*.  with  a  and  //.  (in  sense  i  or  3).    An  instance 


843 

of  religious  devotion  or  affectionate  loyalty ;  a 
pious  act,  observance,  or  characteristic. 

1651  SPARKE  Prim.  Dcuot.  (1673)  6l7  The  pieties  of  the 
church  and  laws  of  the  land.  i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr. 
Afar,  u.  |  12  Persons ..  more  ready  to  be  advanced  by  im- 
pressions from  above,  and  christianized  unto  pieties.  1860 
HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  (1879)  !•  *»'•  *34  1'nis  g«at 
burden  of  stony  memories  which  the  ages  have  deemed  it 
a  piety  to  heap  upon  its  back.  1899  ZANGWILL  Master  431 
Inextricably  woven  with  all  the  pieties  of  childhood. 

6.  attrio.  and  Comb. 

1830  in  W.  Cobbetfs  Kur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  317  St.  Botolph 
..must  lament  that  the  piety-inspiring  mass  has  been., 
supplanted  by  the  monotonous  oummings  of  an  oaken 
hutch.  1893  E.  BELLASIS  Mem,  Scrjt.  Bcllasis  158  A 
complete  razzia  was  made  upon  the  piety  shops  for  rosaries, 
medals,  &c. 

Fievish,  Pievit,  obs.  ff.  PEEVISH,  PEWIT. 

Piewe,  obs.  form  of  PEW. 

t  Pieze,  obs.  form  of  PEISE  z>.,  to  weigh  out. 

1634  PEACHAM  Gentlem.  Exerc.  u.  vii.  125  An  indifferent 
arbiter  betweene  the  day  and  night,  piezmg  to  each  his 
equal  I  houres. 

Fiezp-  (psi'ezo),  used  as  a  combining  form  from 
(Jr.  V«'£C(P  to  press,  squeeze;  as  in  Pi^ezo-elec- 
tri*city,  electricity  generated  by  pressure,  as  in 
certain  crystals, 

1895  STORY- MASK  EL  YNE  Crystalhgr.  i.  S  13  Compression 
of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  along  its  morphological  axis  also 
produces  electrification  (piezo-electricity), 

Piezometer  (pa^ezfmftai).  [mod.  (J.  Perkins 
1820)  f.  Gr.  wicf-ctir  to  press  +  -(O)METEB.  So  F. 
pitzomttre.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  pressure 
(or  something  connected  with  pressure). 

An  instrument  a.  for  measuring  the  compressibility  of 
water  or  other  liquid  under  varying  pressures;  b.  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  water  at  any  point  in  a  water- 
main  ;  o.  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  bore  of 
a  gun;  d.  for  measuring  the  sense  of  pressure  on  different 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  e.  A  sounding  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  depth  of  water  by  means  of  the  compres- 
sion of  air  in  a  tube. 

i8ao  J.  PERKINS  in  Phil.  Trans.  324  Having  believed  for 
many  years,  that  water  was  an  elastic  fluid,  1  was  induced 
to. .ascertain  the  fact,  .by  constructing  an  instrument  which 
I  call  a  piezometer.  184*  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Pie- 
zonictcr,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  compressibility 
of  liquids.  1882  OGILVIE,  Piezometer...*.  An  instrument 
consisting  essentially  of  a  vertical  tube  inserted  into  a  water- 
main,  to  show  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  that  point,  by  the 
height  to  which  it  ascends  in  the  tube  of  the  piezometer. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Supp.  678/2  Piezometer ..,  an 
instrument  to  measure  the  sense  of  pressure... The  sense  of 
pressure  is  strongest  on  the  forehead,  tongue,  and  cheek... 
An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  pressure  set  up  in  the  bore 
of  a  j»un  when  a  charge  of  powder  is  fired.  1884  Health, 
Exhib.  Catal.  132/1  Thermometer  . .  Piezometer . .  Hygro- 
meters. 

Piff  (pif),  int.  An  imitation  of  various  sounds, 
as  of  that  made  by  the  swift  motion  of  a  bullet 
through  the  air.  C£  PHIT,  PHUTT.  So  piff-paff- 

1775  GARRICK  Bon  Ton  8  Present,  fire,  pirT-paufT—  'tis  done. 
1901  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Dec.  2/1  Some  of  them  think  we're 
only  a  part  of  his  dream,  and  that  we  shall  all  go  'piff1 
when  he  wakes  up.  1909  Words  Eyewitness  190  Piff,  piff, 
piff,  skip  the  little  projectiles  amongst  the  naval  guns. 

llPiffero  (pi-feral.  Also  8  -arp.  [It.  piffero 
—  Sp.  pifaro,  F.  fifre^  a  fife  or  pipe,  ad.  OHG. 
pftfari  piper,  f.  pfffa  PIPE,  FIFE.]  (See  quots.) 

X7a4  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Piffaro,  is  an 
Instrument  somewhat  like  a  Hautboy.  lbid.,Piffero,\*a. 
small  Flute  or  Flagelet.  1880  W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  II.  753  Piffero.. v&  the  Dizionario  delta  Alusica,  is 
described  as  a  small  flute  with  six  finger-holes  and  no  keys. 
But  the  term  is  also  commonly  used  to  denote  a  rude  kind  of 
oboe,  or  a  bagpipe  with  an  inflated  sheepskin  for  reservoir, 
common  in  Italy. .  the  players  being  termed  Pifferari. 

Piffle  (pi'f'l),  v.  dial,  and  slang.  Also  9  dial. 
pifle,  pyfle.  f?  Onomatopoeic,  with  dim.  ending: 
cf.  also  Sc.  pifer,  pyf£fty  m  cognate  sense.]  intr. 
To  talk  or  act  in  a  feeble,  trifling,  or  ineffective 
way.  Hence  Pi 'filing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.a. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pifle,  to  be  squeamish  or  delicate. 
1864  MRS.  E.  LYNN  LINTON  Lake  Country  yx)  Pyklin  an* 
pyflin,  thoo  gits  nowt  dopn.  1894  Westm.  Gag.  21  May  2/3 
He  seems,  .to  have  convinced  himself  that  he  is  an  old  man, 
and  settled  down  to  a  piffling  eld.  1896  KIPLING  Sei'enSeas, 
Alary  Gloster(i$Qy)  146  They  piddled  and  piffled  with  iron; 
I'd  given  my  orders  for  steel !  1897  Sunday  Times  2  Jan. 
6/7  Their  defence  is  sound,  and  their  attack  altogether  good, 
save  a  tendency  to  *  piffle '  in  front  of  goal  at  times. 

Hence  Pi-ffle  sb.,  foolish  or  formal  nonsense; 
twaddle ;  trash.  Pi'ffler,  a  trifler,  a  twaddler. 

1800  Sat.  Kev.  i  Feb.  152/2  If  there  is.. a  certain  amount 
of  the  '  piffle '  (to  use  a  Univeisity  phrase)  thought  to  be 
incumbent  on  earnest  young  princes  in  our  century,  there  is 
a  complete  absence  of  insincerity.  1900  O.  ONIONS  Compl. 
Bachelor  u.  18  He'd  talk  a  lot  of  p'.ffle,  wouldn't  he?  1892 
Star  14  July  i  The  neivousness  of  the  other  juvenile  and 
titled  piffler.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Dec.  2/1  Lord;  but  this 
chap  is  dull. . .  Dull !  he's  a  perfect  piffler. 

Kg  (pig).  ^'X  Forms:  3-7 pigge, 4-6 pygge, 
5  PyBK,  5-8  Pigg,  6  pyg,  (7  bigg),  6-  pig. 
[Early  ME.  pigge :— prob.  OE.  *picga,  *pigga. 
Etymology  obscure. 

In  formation,  *t>icga.  wk.  masc.  corresponds  to  other  animal 
names,  docga,  ME.  dogge  toy,,-,f*ocga,frogga,  ME.  frogg^e 

*• L^g.     The  word  is  perh.  found  in 

for  the  shortening  cf.  guM-e 


PICK 

Richard  I,  1189-99.  Low  G.  and  early  mod.Du.  have,  in 
same  sense,  big  ft,  Du.  big  a  young  pig  j  M  Du.  viffhe  ;  bu  l 
the  phonology  is  difficult :  see  Fraiick.] 

i  1.  The  young  of  swine ;   '  a  young  sow  or 
boar1  (J.). 

a  1115  Ancr.  R.  304  pe  Suwe  of  vuernesse,  bet  b,  Glutunie, 
haueo  pigges  bus  inemned.  Ibid.,  bus  beoS  beos  pigges 
iueru wed.  c  13*6  CHAL CEK  Kent's  T.  358  And  in  the  floor 
with  nose  and  mouth  to-  broke  They  walwe  as  doon  two  pigges 
in  a  poke.  1387  TKEVISA  lligdctt  (Rolls)  I.  237  A  white  sowe 
wip  britty  pigges  [trigittta  forceUis].  c  1400  MAUNDKV. 
(1839)  vi.  71  Ihe  Sara/iitcs  bryngen  forth  no  Pigges,  nor 
thel  etcn  no  Swynes  Flessche.  c  1440  Proinf.  Faro.  395/2 
Pygge,  giyce,/or«////i.  1513  FITZHERB.  flust.  {  121  And 
if  thy  sowe  haue  moo  pygges  than  thou  wilt  rerc,  scl  them, 
or  eate  them.  1577  R  GOOCE  llcresbach's  Huso.  in.  (1586) 
149  Eucry  Piggedoth  know  hisowne  Pappe.  1607  I'OPSELL 
f-'ovr.f.  Beasts  (1658)  512  As  in  English  we  call  a  young 
Swine  a  Pig.  1688  R.  BaunArmHay  u.  180/1  In  English 
we  call  a  young  Swine  a  Bigg ;  a  sucking  or  weaning  BiiCK- 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  11.  ix.  196  Three  sows  big  with 


frog,  ko$gti)  ME.  Jtoggc  hog. 

picbred\i  for  ^picg-fofad ;  for  the  shortening  cf.  gutn-cynn% 

sun>t-l>ftimt  etc.;   for  pic-  instead  of/Wey-,  cf.  bric-oct^ 


brycg-bot   (Laws   of  ^thelred,    lithe.),   rw'c-crjt/l 

cne/t.  etc.    Pigwati  U  cited  by  liartbley  aa  a  name  temp. 


>tg.  i8a8  WEBSTER,  Pig,  the  young  of  swine,  male  or 
female.  1869  BLACK  MOKK  Lorna  D.  xvii,  Two  farrows  of 
pigs  ready  for  the  chapman.  1905  J.  P.  Sri  L  WELL  in  N.  «V 
O.  loths.  IV.  513  About  here  [in  Hants]  a  pig  b  a  pig  from 
birth  till  six  or  eight  months  old,  when  it  becomes  a  boar, 
a  hog,  or  a  sow. 

t  b.  Applied  to  the  young  of  the  badger.  Obs. 

1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  183  There  are  foxes  and  theyr 
cubbes,  and  badgerdes  and  theyr  Pigges. 

2.  By  extension :  A  swine  of  any  age ;  a  hog. 
(Clear  examples  of  this  use  are  rare  before  the  igthc.) 
(1516  Pilgr.  Pcr/.QN'  de  W.  1531)  158  b,  Let  vs  syng  or 

&ay  our  seruice  distinctly . .  not  syngynge  in  y*  nose  as  pygges. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  L  47  Some  men  mere  are  louc  not 
a  gaping  Pigge.]  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  ii.  472  Not  onely 
Horse,  but  Cows,  Nay  Pigs,  were  of  the  elder  house.  1784 
in  BoswelCs  Johnson  (1887)  VI.  373,  I  told  him  (says  Miss 
Seward).  .of  a  wonderful  learned  pig.  Ibid.  374  'Certainly 
(said  the  Doctor) :  but  how  old  is  your  pig ': '  I  tuld  him, 
three  years  old.  18. .  SOUTHEY  Ode  to  a  Pig,  And  when, 
at  last,  the  closing  hour  of  life  Arrives  (for  pigs  must  die 
as  well  as  men).  i8ao  SHELLEY  (Edip.  Tyrann.  i.  Chorus 
of  Swine  3  Under  your  mighty  ancestors,  we  pigs  Were 
blessed  as  nightingales  on  myrtle  sprigs.  Ibid,,  Seniichorus 
iii,  Happier  swine  were  they  than  we,  Drowned  in  the 
Gadarean  sea ..  Alas !  the  Pigs  are  an  unhappy  nation! 
1863  LVELL  Antiq.  Man  23  The  domesticated  species  com- 
prise the  dog,  horse,  ass,  pig,  goat,  sheep,  and  several  bovine 
races.  1867  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Kur.  Stud.  63  The  pig  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  classic  animal. 

b.  Applied  to  a  wild  swine  or  hog  ;  also  used 
collectively  =  wild  swine  in  the  mass. 

1889  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  67,  I  have  even 
seen  a  pig  break  its  leg  in.  .the  act  of  jumping  down  a  small 
bank.  1001  Munseys  Mag.  (U.S.)  XXV.  328/2  There  is 
much  to  be  seen— deer  in  herds,  a  sounder  of  pig,  perchance, 
scurrying  away. 

o.  The  figure  of  the  animal  used  as  an  orna- 
ment, etc.  Sussex  pig,  a  drinking  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  pig. 

1884  Mag.  Art  Jan.  102  A  popular  vessel  is  the '  Sussex 
pig\  When  filled,  this  quaint,  uncouth  utensil  is.. set  up- 
right on  the  brute 's  tail ;  empty,  it  stands  on  all-fours.  In 
Sussex  these  'pigs '  were,  and  still  are,  brought  into  use  at 
weddings. 

3.  The  animal  or  its  flesh  as  an  aiticle  of  food. 
Usually  referring  to  a  young  or  sucking  pig ;  otherwise 

only  humorous,  the  regular  name  for  the  meat  being  pork, 
dial,  also  fig-meat ;  cf.  also  bacont  ham,griskint  etc. 

c  1430  Iwo  CookeryJ>ks.  40  Broche  pin  Pygge  ;  pen  farce 
hym,  &  sewe  be  hole,  &  lat  hym  roste.  1477  NORTON  Ord. 
Alch.  vii.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  (1652)  103  Heale 
wherewith  Pigg  or  Goose  is  Scalded.  1549  COVKRDALE,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Tit.  28  They  feare  to  be  contaminate  yf  they 
eate  eyther  porke  or  pigge.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  u.  i.  66 
The  Pigge  quoth  I,  is  burn'd.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  it. 
Introd.  161  Some  start  at  Pigg,  slight  Chicken,  love  not 
Fowl  x8*s  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i. ,  A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig. 

4.  Applied  with  distinguishing  epithet  to  various 
species  of  the  family  Suidx,  as  bush-pig,  wood*pig\ 
also  extended  to  include   animals   in  some  way 
resembling  the  pig,  as  aea-pig,  (a)  the  porpoise ; 
(b)  the  tunny.     See  also  GUINEA-PIG. 

1664  [see  GUINEA-PIC].  1785  G.  FORSTER  tr.  Sparrman's 
Voy.  Cape  G.  H.  II.  279  We  had  the  good  luck  to  catch 
a  young  wood-pig.  18*6  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  u. 
(1863)  387  Driving  about  an  unhappy  porpoise  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, and  showing  it  at  two-pence  a  head,  under  the 
name  of  a  sea  pig.  1896  KIKBV  (title)  In  Haunts  of  Wild 
Game,.. Reedbuck  and  Small  Game,  Bush-pigs  Leopards. 
1897  MARY  KINCSLEY  W.  Africa.  613,  I  deeply  regret  nol 
having  been  able  to  bring  home  a  Bobia  pig... These  .. 
are  black  in  colour,  as  indeed  is  common  in  African  pigs, 
two-thirds  head,  and  after  a  very  small  and  very  flat  bit  of 
body,  end  in  an  inordinately  long  tail. 

5.  Applied,  usually  contemptuously  or  oppro- 
briously,  to  a  person,  or  to  another  animal.    (Cf. 
F.  cochon^ 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  65  What,  byd  me  welcome 
pyg.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (1629)  360  Theoretic  pigge, 
laying  her  sweet  burden  about  his  necke-  1885  G.  ALLLS 
Babylon  xv,  Knew  him  well,  the  selfish  old  pig.  1891  H.  S. 
CONSTABLE  Horses,  Sport  4-  War  46  He  is  usually  called 
a  sulky  pig  of  a  horse. 

6.  slang.    t»-  A  sixpence  (obs?).    t  b.  A  police 
officer  (0Af.).     c.  A  pressman  in  a  printing-office. 

ifes  FLETCHER  Beggars  Bush  in.  i,  Fill  till  t  be  sixpence. 
And  there's  my  pig.  a  1700  D.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  trtu;  Ptg, 
Sixpence.  1811  J.  H.  VALX  Flash  Diet.,  Pigs  or  Crunters, 

K'ice  runners.     18*1  ECAN  Life  in  London  I.  L  (Farmer) 
not  frown  upon  me,. .  thou  bashaw  of  Ihe  pigs,  arw 
but  beak  !     1841  SAVAGE  Art  Printing  s.v  ,  Prc^mcn  ar. 
called  pics  by  compositors,  sometimes  By  way  of  storl,  an- 
somctime*  of  irritation.     1857  A'-  4  Q-  ™*  Ser   I 


PIG. 

Compositors  are  jocosely  called  mokes  or  donkeys,  and  press- 
men pigs.    These  nicknames.. were  well  understood  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 
II.  Technical  uses. 

7.  An  oblong  mass  of  metal,  as  obtained  from 
the  smelting-furnace ;  an  ingot. 

In  this  connexion  sow  is  found  earlier :  viz.  of  lead  1481,  of 
silver  1590,  of  iron  1612  i  sow-iron  1608,  sow-metal  1674. 
The  original  differentiation  of  sow  and  fig  (if  there  was 
any)  was  prob.  in  the  size,  the  smaller  masses  being  called 
Pigs.  The  modern  explanation,  i.e.  that  the  sow  comes 
from  the  main  channel,  and  the  pigs  from  derivative  channels 


in  quot.  1686  in  d,  where  however  'sow'  and  'piggs'  may 
in  themselves  refer  merely  to  size. 

a.  Generally.    (Not  now  of  gold  or  silver.) 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  of  Hempseed  Wks.  HI. 

65/1  Ships.. That  bring  gold,  siluer,  many  a  Sow  and  Pig. 
1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1873/3,  150  Piggs  of  Silver.  1726 
SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  312  We  return'd  for  what 
we  had  of  him  some  bales  of  coarse  broad  cloth, .  .some  piggs 
of  copper.  1836-4'  BRANDE  Cheat,  (ed.  5)  820  Cast  into 
oblong  pieces  called  pigs,  which  are  broken  up,  roasted,  and 
melted  with  a  portion  of  charcoal.. .  Malleability  is  here 
conferred  upon  the  copper. .by  stirring  [etc.],  1868  G. 
STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  372  This  Pig  of  Tin  is  well  known 
and  has  often  been  engraved.  1894  Times  16  Aug.  6/4  Zinc 
in  blocks  or  pigs,  one  cent  per  pound. 

b.  Of  lead  (the  earliest  use) :  now  usually  of  a 
definite  weight ;  see  quot.  1823. 

1589  J.  WHITE  in  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  (1624)  15  We  found 
..many  barres  of  Iron,  two  pigs  of  Lead,. .and  such  like 
heauie  things  throwne  here  and  there,  a  1616  BEAUM.  & 
FL.  Scornful  Lady  v.  ii,  Lusty  Boys  to  throw  the  Sledge, 
and  lift  at  Pigs  of  Lead.  1688  R  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
260/2  A  Pig  or  Sow  of  Lead,  is  generally  about  three  hun- 
dred Pounds  apiece.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  I  iv, 
Amongst  Lead  Merchants  it  [a  Fodder]  is  nine  Pieces  or 
Piggs  of  Lead.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  405  The 
moulds,  .take  a  charge  of  metal  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.four  pounds  i  these  are  called  in  commerce,  pigs,  or  pigs 
of  lead.  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.\\ll.  Ixvi.  206  Inscrip- 
tions on  pigs  of  lead,  &c.  refer  to  the  reigns  of  Claudius. 

c.  Of  iron  (now  the  chief  use) :  see  quots.   Also, 
in  mod.  use  (without  a.  or  plural),  short  for  pig- 
iron.    Pig  of  ballast,  a  pig  of  iron  (rarely  of  lead) 
used  as  ballast. 

1674  RAY  Words,  Iron  Work  126  The  lesser  pieces  of 
1000  pound  or  under  they  call  Pigs.  1678  PAH.  Trans. 
XII.  934  From  these  Furnaces,  they  bring  their  Sows  and 
Pigs  of  Iron  (as  they  call  them)  to  their  Forges.  17^9  GRAY 
Let.  to  Nicholls  24  June,  The  iron  is  brought  in  pigs  to  Mil- 
throp  by  sea  from  Scotland,  &C.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts 
VII.  218  Pigs  of  ballast,  to  sink  the  lower  part.  1829 
Glovers  Hist.  Derby  i.  82  A  pig  of  iron  is  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight.  1837 
MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  liv,  Get  up  a  pig  of  ballast.  1866 
Reailcr  8  Sept.  778  The  changes  _which  have  to  be  effected 
in  the  crude  cast-iron,  called  pig,  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
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variants  of  this.)  b.  To  buy  (or  sell')  a  pig  in  a 
poke  (or  bag) :  to  buy  anything  without  seeing  it 
or  knowing  its  value,  t  c.  To  give  any  one  a  pig 
of  his  own  (or  another's]  sow.  (a)  to  give  any  one 
a  part  of  his  own  (or  another's)  property ;  (b~)  to 
pay  any  one  back  in  his  own  coin,  treat  him  as  he 
has  treated  others,  d.  Please  the  pigs :  please  the 
fates;  if  circumstances  permit ;  if  all's  well.  [Here 
some  have  suggested  a  corruption  of  pyx  or  of 
pixies,  but  without  any  historical  evidence.]  e. 
To  carry  pigs  to  market :  to  try  to  do  business  or 
attain  to  results.  To  drive  (or  bring)  one's  pigs  to 
a  fine,  pretty,  etc.  market :  (usually  ironical)  to  be 
disappointed  or  unsuccessful  in  a  venture. 

a.  cisyo  R.  HILLES  Common.pl.  Bk.  (1858)  140  When  ye 
proffer  the  pigge  open  the  poke.  1616  Withals'  Diet. 
579  Quod  datiir  accipe,  when  the  pig  is  offered,  hold  ope 
the  poake.  01620  SIR  T.  THROCKMORTON  Life  fy  Death 
Sir  N.  Throckmorton  xci,  To  profferd  Pig  each  man  doth 
ope  his  Poke.  b.  *s6*  }•  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ft  Epigr.  (1867) 
139, 1  will  neuer  bye  the  pyg  in  the  poke.  1679  G.  R.  tr. 
Boaystuau's  Theat.  World  201  Buying,  as  they  say,  a  Pig 
in  a  Bag.  1785  Rolliad  74  Except,  indeed,  when  he  essays 
to  joke;  And  then  his  wit  is  truly  pig  in-poke.  1860  GEN. 
P.THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxxvi.  108  The  reason  the 
parliamentary  jobber  hates  the  Ballot,  is  because  he  does 
not  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  c.  ISS3  BALE  Gardiner's 
De  vera  Obed.  G  iij,  I  thought  it  not  mete.. to  make  men 
thinke  I  had  geuen  them  a  pigge  of  another  mannes  sowe. 
1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  %  Epigr.  (1867)  155  Syr  ye  gyue  me 
a  pyg  of  myne  owne  sowe.  i6n  COTGR.  s.  y.  Chemise,  i  o 
giue  one  a  pig  of  his  owne  sow ;  to  affoord  him  helpe  out  of 
his  owne  meanes.  1731  FIELDING  Grub  St.  Op.  HI.  xiv,  If 
you  come  to  my  house  I  will  treat  you  VVilh  a  pie  of  your 
own  sow.  d.  1702!'.  BROWN  Lett.fr.  Dead  Wks.  1760 
II.  198  I'll  have  one  of  the  wigs  to  carry  into  the  country 
with  me,  an't  [printed  and]  please  the  pigs.  1755  Genii. 
Mag.  XXV.  115  The  expression  I  mean  K,  An  t  please  the 
pigs,  in  which  . .  pigs  is  most  assuredly  a  corruption  of  Pyx. 
1800  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  Lieut.  Smilhey  15  June  in  Life  (1850) 
II.  83.  1825  T.  HOOK  Say.  t,  Doings  Ser.  11.  1. 183, 1  know 
what  I  will  do,  and  that  is,  please  the  Pix,  1 11  marry 
Louisa  to  her  cousin  George.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  June  819/1 
There  I'll  be,  please  the  pigs,  on  Thursday  night.  e.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xv,  Strap . .  observed  that  we  had 
brought  our  pigs  to  a  fine  market.  1771  —  Humph.  Cl. 
19  May,  Let.  it,  Roger  may  carry  his  pigs  to  another  market. 
1873  Punch  21  June  202/2  Government  finds  that^in  pro- 
ducing the  competilion  Wallah,  it  has  driven  its  pigs  to  a 
pretty  market. 

11.  In  various  other  phrases  and  locutions. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  84  Who  that  hath  either  of 
these  pygs  in  vre.  He  hath  a  pyg  of  the  woorse  panicr  sure. 
1670  RAY  Prov .  209  Like  Goodyers  pig,  never  well  but  when 
he  is  doing  mischief.  Chesh.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  62. 
3/2  Whom  all  the  Town  follow,  Like  so  many  St.  Anthony's 
Pigs.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  440  You'd  have  sworn  he  had 
got  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear.  1808  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ellis 
23  Dec.  in  Lockhart,  I  believe..,  that  when  he  [Sir  A. 
Wellesley]  found  himself  superseded  [after  Vimeiro),  he 


malleable  or  bar-iron.  1871  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  suffered  the  pigs  to  run  through  the  business.  1813  BYRON 
Eng.  I.  149  White  pig  is  made  with  a  slag  ranging  from  jaaH  VI,  ixxxjVi  Asi<  ,ne  p7g  wno  sees  the  wind  I  1828 
40  to  48  per  cent.  1883  Daily  News  i  Sept.  2/6  Metals. ..  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  '  To  drive  pigs ',  to  snore.  1837 


Scotch  pigs  quiet,  closing  at  47^.  for  m.n.  warrants. 

d.  Applied  to  the  moulds  or  channels  in  the 
pig-bed. 

[i68S  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  162  They  make  one  larger  furrow 
than  the  rest,.. which  is  for  the  Sow,  from  whence  they 
draw  two  or  three  and  twenty  others  (like  the  labells  of 
a  file  in  Heraldry)  for  the  piggs.]  1805  [see  PIG-IRON  i]. 
1856  RICHARDSON  Suppl.  s.  v.,  When  the  lead  is  tapped  from 
the  smelting  furnace,  it  runs  down  a  straight  channel, 
technically  called  the  sow,  from  which  branch  off  on  each 
side  some  smaller  channels,  called  figs.  1868  JOYNSON 
Metals  23  The  iron.  .is.  .run  into  rough  moulds  or  channels 
made  in  sand,  and  to  which  the  name  of '  pig '  is  given. 

8.  In  various  technical  and  local  uses:  a.  A 
bundle  of  hemp-fibre  of  about  2jlb.  weight,  b. 
A  block  or  cube  of  salt.  c.  A  segment  of  an 
orange  or  apple,  d.  See  quots.  a  1843,  1002. 

ciSis  CHOYCE  Log  Jack  Tar  (1891)  33  This  [rock  salt] 
they  cut  out  into  square  pigs  weighing  about  sixty  pounds 
which  they  send  to  Guacho  on  mules,  a  1843  in  Southey 
Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  417  Your  man  beat  his  antagonist  by 
a  pig  and  an  apple-pie.  Note.  A  pig  is  still  a  provincial 
term  for  an  apple  pun.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman  s  Catech. 
57  It  (hemp]  is  then  weighed  into  small  parcels  called  'pigs', 


f.  stn  ber.  vil.  134/1.  1902  Daily  Chron.  ii  Oct.  8/4 
'  Pigs  in  Blankets '  the  Americans  call  oysters  wrapped  in 
bacon.  We . .  term  them  '  Angels  on  Horseback '. 

9.  In  the  names  of  various  games. 

Pigs  in  clover,  a  game  which  consists  in  rolling  a  number 
of  marbles  into  a  recess  or  pocket  in  a  board  by  tilting  the 
board  itself.  Placing  (or  chalking)  the  pig's  eye,  putting  on 
the  pig's  tail:  see  quot.  1903. 

1898  Daily  News  3  May  6/2  Those  games  and  pastimes 
by  which  the  patrons  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany  are  wont  to  beguile  time.  Of  such  are  the  '  Game  of 
Buckets ', '  Playing  Bull ', '  Placing  the  Pig's  Eye ',  and  the 
'  Cigarette  Race'.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  6  June  2/2  All  those 
who  have  played '  Pigs  in  Clover '  will  know  the  exasperating 
way  in  which,  when  you  have  safely  wriggled  one  pig  into 
position  another  immediately  wriggles  itself  put.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  4  Feb.  5/1  '  Putting  on  the  pig's  tail '  is  a  familiar 
game  on  board  ship.  A  tailless  pi£  is  drawn  in  chalk  upon 
the  deck.  Each  passenger  is  blindfolded,  turned  round 
three  times,  and  then  proceeds  to  put  the  tail  on  the  pig- 
usually  yards  away  from  the  animal. 
III.  Proverbial  phrases. 

10.  f  a-   When  the  pig  is  offered,  to  hold  open 
the  poke:  to  seize  upon  one's  opportunities.    (And 


DISRAELI  Corr.  w.  Sister  21  Nov.,  Gibson  Craig  . .  rose, 
stared  like  a  stuck  pig,  and  said  nothing.  1845  MRS.  CAR- 
LYLE  New  Lett.,  to  Carlyle  20  Aug.,  I  'did  intend'  that 
you  should  have  had  plenty  of  Letter  to-day,  but  the  pigs 
have  run  through  it— and  be  hanged  to  them,  c  1860  Proverb, 
Pigs  may  fly ;  but  they  are  very  unlikejy  birds.  1903 
S.  HEDIN  Centr.  Asia  II.  318  The  sleeping  men  ..went 
on  driving  their  pigs  to  market  for  all  they  were  worth. 
IV.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (Cf.  those  in  HOG  si.l  VI.) 
12.  a.  attributive,  as  pig-belly,  -boy,  -broth, 
•butcher,  -eye,  -feast,  -hutch,  -leather,  -life,  -man, 
-meat,  -merchant,  -pen,  -philosophy,  -swill,  -trough, 
-tub,  -yard ;  from  sense  7,  pig  ballast,  trade,  etc. 

1797  S.  JAMES  Voy.  Arabia  201  The  boat.. full  of  *pig 
ballast.. was  always  half  full  of  water.  i6ia  FLETCHER  & 
MASSINGER  Span.  Curate  n.  i,  No  man  would  think  a 
stranger  such  as  I  am  Should  reap  any  great  commodity 
from  his  *pigbelly.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barlh.  Fair  Induct., 

I  The  language  some  where  sauours  of  Smithfield,  the  Booth, 
and  the  "Pigbroath,  or  of  prophaneness.  1714  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  5274/11  A  little  swarthy  Woman,  hath  small  "Pig 
Eyes.  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  520  The  mallet-pate, 
pig-eye  Chinese.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iv.  127  He 
lodges  to  his  mind  in  any  "pighutch  or  doghutch.  1886 

I  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  304  His  legs. .in  strong  "pig- 
leather  boots.  1898  Blaclna.  Mag.  Nov.  666/1  The  "pigman 
.  .had  caught  the  five  piglings.  1817  Part.  Deli.  743  It  pre- 
vented the  preservation  of  meat,  and  especially  of  *pig 
meat.  1895  N.  *  Q.  loth  Ser.  IV.  512  tin  Hants)  The 

:L    __j    ?_i.r_  _r  _  i . ii_j  _:_ 


790  In  most  cases  the  infected  food  has  been  pig  meat.    1853 

HICKIE  tr.  A  ristoph.  (1887)  I.  33  A  "pig-merchant  of  Megara, 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxvii,  There  are  two  cow-pens 
,    between  the  main-decK  guns  . .  converted  into  *pig-pens. 

1874  LISLE  CARR  J-iid.  Gwynne  I.  i.  8  The  *rjig-philosophy 

of '  rest  and  be  thankful '.    1889  A.  SIDGWICK  in  Jrnl.  Educ. 

Feb.  117  We  began  with  Delectus— an  awful  institution,  no 

more  reading  than  a  "pigtub  is  food. 

b.   objective    and   obj.   genitive,    as  pig-buyer, 

-dealer,    -driver,   -eater,   -feeder,    -jobber,   -killer, 
I    -stealer,  -taker;    pig-breeding,  -dealing,  -driving, 

-eating,  -feeding,  'keeping,  sbs.  and  adjs. 
1891  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Dec.  2/1  Ballybricken  is.. chiefly 

remarkable  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  "pig-buyers. 


PI&. 

pursuing  their  morning  labours— some  milking— some  'pig- 
feeding.  i8a8  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  250 
Breadman  had  been  a  great  'pig-stealer  in  his  day. 

C.  instrumental,  parasynthetic.etc.,  as  pig-bribed, 
-haunted;  pig-backed, -chested,  -eyed, -fooled, -haired, 
-jawed;  pig-fat,  -proof,  -tight,  adjs. 

1880  ZAEHNSDORF  Bookbinding  xi.  42  Nothing  can  be  more 
annoying  than  to  see  books  lop-sided,  'pig-backed. 


pig-dressers.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2234/4 
John  Williams  a  Welshman,  a  "Pig  driver.     1608  MIDDLE- 
TON  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  IV.  i,  Convey  my  little  "pig- 
|    eater  out.    18x0  Splendid  Follies  1. 109  Industrious  peasants 


not  "pig  (at.  1884  Casselfs  Fam.  Maf.Apr.  272/1  '1  he  "pig- 
footed  bandicot  is  another  curious  variety  seen  here.  1883 
Pall  MallG.  21  Sept.  12/2  The  immense  number  of  wild  pigs 
makes  cultivation  impracticable  without  "pig-proof  fences. 
13.  Special  Comb.  (cf.  HOG  j*.1  13):  pig  brass, 
brass  as  it  is  cast  after  the  first  fusion  ;  pig-cheer, 
viands  made  from  the  flesh  or  viscera  of  swine  ;  pig- 
dog,  a  dog  used  in  hunting  wild  pigs  in  Australia  ; 
pig-hole,  an  aperture  in  a  steel  furnace  through 
which  fresh  supplies  of  pig-iron  may  be  introduced; 
pig-hull,  dial.  =  PIGSTY  ;  pig-lifter,  one  employed 
in  moving  pig-iron:  see  quot.  ;  pig-louse,thewood- 
louse  or  HOG-LOUSE,  Oniscus;  pig-maker,  a  manu- 
facturer of  pig-iron  ;  pig-market,  (a)  a  market 
held  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  swine;  (l>~)  a 
name  vulgarly  given  to  the  Proscholinm  or  ante- 
chamber of  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford  :  see 
quot.  1681  ;  pig-mould,  one  of  the  channels  in 
a  pig-bed  ;  pig-plate  =  PIC-IRON  2  ;  pig-potato, 
a  small  potato  used  to  feed  swine  =  hog-potato 
(Hoc  si.1  1  3)  ;  also  fg.  ;  pig-ring,  a  ring  or  strip 
of  metal  fixed  in  the  snout  of  a  hog  to  prevent  it 
from  grubbing,  a  hog-ring  ;  pig-root  v.,  to  root 
or  grub  in  the  earth  like  swine;  pig-stone,  a 
concretion  occurring  in  the  intestines  of  the  wild 
boar  ;  pig-trotter,  the  foot  of  a  pig,  as  an  article 
of  food  ;  f  pig-woman,  a  woman  who  sold  roast 
pig  at  fairs,  etc.  ;  pig-wool,  the  finer  hair  of  the 
swine,  used  in  making  flies  for  anglers  ;  pig-yoke, 
(a)  =  HOG-YOKE  ;  (//)  a  sextant  or  quadrant  (slang}. 
See  also  PIG-BED,  etc. 

1897  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  II.  938  Those  who  remelt  the 
*pig  brass,  and  are  called  'founders'.  1871  Archxologia. 
(1873)  XLIV.  208  Christmas  was  formerly,  as  now,  the  prin- 
cipal season  for  "pig-cheer  '.  1845  E.  J.  WAKEFIELD  Adv. 
in  N.  Zealand  II.  i.  6  The  "pig-dogs  are  of  rather  a  mongrel 
breed.  1877  GILLIES  in  Trans.  N.  Z.  Inst.  X.  321  A  pig- 


'lg-li/l,  .. 

the  pig-iron  out  of  the  troughs  of  sand  into  which  it  has  been 
placed  to  cool,  and  stack  it  on  the  (rucks  used  in  conveying 
it  away  for  sale.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Cmnpend. 
in  Itis  commonly  called  "Pig-louse,  Wood  louse,  Millepede. 
1891  Daily  Nevis  12  Jan.  2/^7  "Pigmakers  are  complaining 
of  the  exceedingly  high  prices  of  coke.  1681  WOOD  Life 
n  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  517  Note  that  the  Divinity  Schoole 
hath  been  seldome  used  since  altered  and  changed  (but 
before  'twas  a  "pig-market).  1853  E.  BRADLEY  Verd.  Green 
v,  They  made  their  way  to  the  cjassic  '  Pig-market  ',  to  wait 


the  arrival  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 

354  The  smelter  runs  off  the  lead  in) 
.  FARLEY  Loud.  Art  Cookery  (ed    ,.  „ 
your  pig,  sew  it  up,  and  lay  it  down  to  a  brisk,  clear  fire, 
.  with  a  "pig-plate  hung  in  the  middle  of  it.    1796  STEDMAN 


with  a  pig-plate  hung  in  the  middle  ol  it.  1790  STEDMAN 
Surinam  II.  xxvi.  244  These  roots  are  tuberous,  flattish, 
small,,  .not  unlike  "pig-potatoes.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt 
xxviii,  Not  very  big  or  fine,  but  a  second  size— a  pig-potato, 
like.  i86a  WILDE  Catal.  Antif.  in  K.  Irish  Acad.  18  A 
small  portion  had  been  cut  out.  .to  make  a  "pig-ring.  i8(>o 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Right  xix,  "Pig-rooting  a  man's 
very  prospecting  claim,  as  if  it  was  '  old  ground  '.  1851  MAY- 
HEW  Land.  Labour  1. 1 8/2  The . .  "pig-trotter  women  will  give 
you  notice  when  the  time  is  come.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bartk. 
Fair  n.  vi,  Smoak'd  like  the  back-side  of  the  "Pig-woman's 
Booth,  here.  1892  Gentlewomen's  Bk.  Sforts  I.  20  His  fly- 
book  of  silk-bodied,  "pig-wool,  red  or  orange  feathered  flies. 
1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xlv,  Old  Smallsole  could  not  do 
better  with  his '  "pig-yoke '  and  compasses.  1885  A  tlicnxii»i 
10  Oct.  468  The  pig  yoke  was  a  wooden  frame  which  was 
fastened  around  the  necks  of  pigs  to  hinder  them  from 
forcing  a  way  through  hedges. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  and  plants:  as  pig- 
cony,  the  guinea-pig  ;  pig-deer,  the  Babiroussa ; 
pig-face,  pig's  face,  a  plant :  see  quot.  1 846 ;  pig- 
fish,  a  popular  name  in  America  and  Australia  of 
various  fishes;  pig-lily,  a  popular  name  in  S. 
Africa  of  the  Arum  lily,  Richardia  xthiopica,  the 
root  of  which  is  eaten  by  porcupines ;  pig-mouse, 
the  water-shrew ;  pig-pea,  a  variety  of  field  pea. 
(Cf.  HOG^.IISC,  d.) 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  88  Indian  little  "P 
cony.  I  received  the  picture  of  this  beast  from  a  certain 
Noble-man.  1834  Ross  Van  Diemens  Land  Ann.  133 
(Morris)  "Pig  faces!  called  by  the  aborigines.. canagong. 
1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  526  The  natives  of  Australia  eat 
the  fruit  of  M\esembryantltemu>ii\  xauilateiale  (Pig-faces, 
or  Canagong).  1898  MORKIS  Austtat  Eng.,  Pig-face,  Pig- 
faces,  and  Pig's  face,  or  Pigjs-faces.  1860  BAKTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Sen-rotin,trom  the  croaking  or  grunting 
noise  it  makes  when  caught,  it  is  sometimes  called  "Pig- 
Fish.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng,,  Pig-fish,  name  given  to 
the  fish  Agriopus  Icucopadlus , . .  in  Dunedin;  called  also 


PIG. 

the  Leather-jacket... In  Sydney  it  is  Cossyplius  unimacu. 
latus,..y.  Wrasse,  closely  related  to  the  JJlue-groper.  In 
Victoria,  Heterodontus  phillipi,.. the  Port  Jackson  Shark. 
1880  Sitrer  ti  Co.'s  S.  Africa  (ed.  3)  148  Associated  by 
name  with  the  Lilies  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Pig  Lily. 
1887  RIDKR  HAGGARD  jfess  44  Thousands  of  white  arum 
lilies,— pig-lilies  they  call  them  there.  1005  Standard  8  Feb. 
2/5  The  '  "pig  mouse '  of  the  cress  farmer  is  the  water 
shrew.  1766  Cotitpl<-te  Farmer  s.  v.  Pease,  The  common 
white  pea,  the  gray  pea,  the  *pig  pea,  and  some  other  large 
winter  peas. 

c.  Combinations  with  pi/s :  as  pig's  cheek,  cote, 
eye,  fry,  hair;  pig's  face:  see  pig  -face  in  b ;  pig's 
foot,  t  M  *  dipping-pail  used  in  brewing,  and 
also  for  carrying  dry  articles ;  (b)  a  kind  of  crow- 
bar ;  pig's  meat,  food  for  swine ;  a\sojig. ;  pig's 
whisper,  (a)  a  very  brief  space  of  time  (slang) ; 
(l>)  a  low  whisper  (dial.) ;  pig's  whistle,  U.  S. 
slang  =  pig's  whisper  (a).  Also  PIG'S-WASH. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Fartn  II.  242  The  heads  should  be 
cut  off  one  after  the  other,  and  eaten  as  green  *pig's-cheek. 
1853  KINGSLEV  Hypatia  xix,  With  a  sleek  pale  face,  small 
"pig's  eyes,  and  an  enormous  turban.      1848  WESTGAKTH 
\stralia  Felix^  ix.  132  The  *pig's  face  is  an  extremely 
imon  production  of  the  Australian  soil    1467  Yatton 


"pi 
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Chnrehw.  Ace.  (Sum.  Rec.  Soc.)  120  Payd  for  a  *pyggsfote 
to  bare  cols,  jd.    1790  PENNANT  London  (1813)  322  That 


CROCKETT  Grey  Matt  xxxv.  233  A  pail  of  pigs  meat  m  her 
hand.  183,7  DICKENS  Picfav.  xxxii,  You'll  find  yourself  in  bed, 
in  something  less  than  a  *pig's  whisper.  1883  Gd.  Words  84 
He  confided  his  secret,  wrapped  up  in  a  pig's  whisper  to 
the  earth.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ecu  3)  S.V.,  Til 
do  so  in  less  than  a  'pig's  whistle*. 

Pig  (pig),  sb.'i  Now  Se.  and  Northumbld. 
Forms :  5  pygg,  6  pyg,  pigge,  9  pigg,  6-  pig. 
[Origin  unknown ;  see  also  PIGGIN.] 

1.  An  earthenware  pot,  pitcher,  jar,  or  other 
vessel ;  especially  one  that  has  no  specific  name  ; 
a  crock.  Rarely  a  vessel  of  tin  or  wood  (ais.). 

ci44o  Alphabet  of  Tales  340  Euerilk  day  ..  was  broght 
vnto  hym  a  lofe  of  bread  and  a  pygg  with  wyne  &  a  light 
candyll.  1488  Ace.  Ld.  lligk  Treas.  Scot.  I.  79  Deliuerit 
he  Dene  Robert  Hog,  channoune  of  Halirudhous,  to  the 
Thesaurare,  tauld  in  presens  of  the  Chancellare,  Lord  Lile. .  in 
a  pyne  pig  of  tyn.  1513  DOUGLAS  s&neis  vn.  xiv.  25  Furth 
of  ane  payntit  pyg,  qunair  as  he  stude,  A  gret  river  defundand 
oraflude.  1588  Wills  q  Inv.  N,  C.  (Surtees)  1 1  3i2,jlitle 
wood  coup,  j  paer  of  muster  quernes  of  wood,  j  Title  wood 
pigge,  iiij  wood  dishes,  j  earthen  panne.  1673  tt'edderburn's 
Vocab.  13  (Jam.)  Urna,  a  pitcher  or  pig.  1714  in  Ramsay 
Tea-t,  Misc.  (1733)  II.  181  A  pig,  a  pot,  and  a  kirn  there  ben. 
1818  Miss  FERRIER  Marriage  II.  187, 1  would  send  him  one 
of  our  hams,  and  a  nice  little  pig_  of  butter.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xlix,  It  wad  be  better  laid  out  on  yon  bonny  grass- 
holms,  than  lying  useless  here  in  this  auld  pigg.  i86aHisi.op 
Prffv .  Scot.  170  She  that  gangs  to  the  well  wi'  an  ill-will, 
either  the  pig  breaks  or  the  water  will  spill, 
t  b.  Applied  to  a  cinerary  urn.  Obs. 

'.535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  244  Syne  all  his  bodie 
brint  wes  untill  ass . .  Syne  in  ane  pig  wounderfullie  wes 


c.  A  chimney-pot  (of  earthenware),  rare. 

iSia  GALT  Provost  xxiv.  177  Pigs  from  the  lum -heads 
came  rattling  down  like  thunder-claps. 

d.  Earthenware  as  a  material ;  also,  a  pot-sherd 
or  fragment  of  earthenware  such  as  children  use  in 
some  games.  Sc.  dial. 

1808-18  in  JAMIESON.  Alod.  Sc.  Made  o'  common  pig,  not 
o1  cheenie.  The  wee  lassie  was  playan1  wi'  her  pigs  on  the 
grund. 

e.  Pigs  and  whistles,  fragments ;  trivialities ;  to 
go  to  pigs  and  whistles,  to  be  ruined. 

1681  COLVIL  \VhigsSupplic.  (1751)  161  Discoursing  of  their 
Pi^s  and  whistles,  And  strange  experiments  of  Muscles 
[" '/;;,  Pigs  and  whistles,  Gimcraks],  1786  Har'st  Rig 
xlviii.  (1801)  18  So  he  to  pigs  and  whistles  went  And  left 
the  land.  1862  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  125  Curious  what 
a  curative  effect  a  railway  journey  has  on  me  always,  while 
you  it  mnkes  pigs  and  whistles  of  1 

2.  Como.  (all  Sc.) :  pig-ass,  an  ass  which 
draws  a  pig-cart,  a  cart  filled  with  crockery  for 
sale,  a  mugger's  cart;  pig-man,  a  seller  of 
crockery,  a  mugger ;  pig-shop,  a  crockery  shop  ; 
pig-wife,  a  female  vendor  of  crockery. 


:ti:nes  the  clanging  of  a  '  "pig-cart1  bell  is  heard  far 

d°wn  the  street.     1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Stifflic.  (1751)  120 

Wallace,  Who  in  a  "pig-man's  weed,  at  Bigger  Espied  all 

e  English  leagurc.   189$  '  IAN  MACLAREN'  ." 

His  father  keepit  a  «pig  chop  [  =  shop],    i 


Carnegie 
1787  W.  TAYLOR 


station,  for  her  ctockery  ware. 

Pig,  v.     [f.  PIG  rf.i] 

1.  Of  a  sow  :  To  bring  forth  pigs ;  to  farrow. 
(Cf.  to  child,  Hd,  lamb,  foal,  etc.)  Also  transf. 
andyfj'.  a.  intr. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Pulsgr.  952  To  pygge  as  a 
sowe,  pturctltr.  1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (16581  532  A 
bow  which  hath  once  pigged.  1660  Peters  Last  Will  in 
Harl.  Mi;c.  (Park)  VII.  135  The  bed  that  Pope  Joan  pigged 
in.  1844  STEPHENS  Bt.  Farm  II.  698  A  sow.. about  to  pig 
..will  carry  straw  in  her  mouth,  and  collect  it  in  a  heap  in 
some  retired  corner  of  a  shed. 
D.  trans. 
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1575  TURDERV.  Vcncrie  150  When  his  dame  dothe  pigge 
him,  [the  bore]  hath  as  many  teeth  as  euer  he  will  haue 
whyles  he  liueth.  1593  NABHE  Four  Lett.  Con/ut.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  11.  199  This  is  not  halfe  the  littour  of  inckehorn- 
tsme,  that  those  foure  pages  haue  pigd.  1699  E.  TYSON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  432  This  Monster  was  pigged  alive,  ijrtfo 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  117/1  A  large  sow.  .has  pigged  21  pigs 
at  one  litter.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Aerie.  II.  1104 
The  litters  which  are  pigged  in  June.,  should  always  be 
reared. 

2.  intr.  To  huddle  together  in  a  disorderly, 
dirty,  or  irregular  manner;  to  herd,  lodge,  or 
sleep  together,  like  pigs ;  to  sleep  in  a  place  like 
a  pigsty.  Also  to  pig  it. 

1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  52  When  I  pig/d  with  mine  own 
Dad.  1697  VANBRUGH  Provok'd  Wife  v.  iL  65  So,  now  you 
being  as  dirty  and  as  nasty  as  myself,  we  may  go  pig 
together.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Li/e(iBi6) 
xiv.  i,  The  only  hole  in  which  you  can  pig  for  the  night. 
1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  a),  '  To  fig  together ',  to  lie.  Tike 
pigs,  two  or  three  together.  18^7  Ecclesiologist  XVIII.  312 
The  six-and-thirty  Irish  families  who  pig  in  the  adjoining 
alley.  1889  G.  ALLEN  Tents  o/  Shem  u,  You'd  have  to  pig 
it  with  the  goats  and  the  cattle. 

b.  trans.  To  crowd  (persons)  together  like  pigs. 

x88j  SCHOULER  Hist.  U.S.  II.  276  Pigging  travellers  together 
in  the  same  chamber  if  not  in  the  same  bed.  188*  Daily 
News  20  May  2/2  Women  and  children  were  often  found  in 
them  '  pigged '  into  small  rooms. 

T  3.  Glove-making.  To  hang  many  skins  together. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  86/2  Pigging  is  hanging  of 
many  skins  together.  1716  Diet.  Rust.  s.  v.  Wet-elmer. 

Hence  Prgging  vbl.sb.,  farrowing;  huddling. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  518  An  easie  and  safe 
pigging.  1898  B.  BURLEIGH  Sirdar  ff  Khalifa  xii.  191  The 

pigging '  in  Soudan  dirt  and  heat. 

Pigage,  erron.  obs.  form  of  PYGABG. 
Pig-back,  dial,  form  of  PICK-A-BACK. 
Fi'g-bed.    [f.  PIG  s6.\  +  BED  rf.] 

1.  A  place  where  a  pig  lies,  a  pigsty,  a  pig's  lair. 
i8«  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1825)  17  Their  dwellings  are 

little  better  than  pig-beds. 

2.  The  bed  of  sand  in  which  pigs  of  iron  are  cast. 
1884  LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  254/2  The  first  2  or  3 

cwt.  of  iron,  .sometimes  will  have  to  be  poured  into  a  pig- 
bed.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  99  On  another  pig-bed 
we  see  the  next  operation  in  progress  j  the  men  are  with 
sledge-hammers  breaking  apart  the  pigs  from  the  sows,  and 
knocking  them  into  separate  existence. 

3.  Comb.,  as  pig-bedman  :  see  quot. 

1891  LaoourCotttrmssionGlass.,  Pig-bedmen,  termsynony- 
mous  with  '  pig-lifters '. 

Pi'g-COte.  Also  pigs-cote,  [f.  PIG  J/M  +  COTE 
*/>.'J  A  pig's  house  or  pigsty. 

1600  HEYWOOD  tnd  Pt.  Edw.  /K,  Wks.  1874  I.  94,  I  will 
not  leaue  S.  Paul  or  Burgundy  A  bare  pigs-cote  to  shroud 
them  in.  1605  in  Halliwell  Shaks.  (188^)  II.  142  Warning 
to  Henry  Smyth  to  plucke  downe  his  pigges-cote  which  is 
built  nere  the  chappie  wall.  1810  Hull  Iniproi',  Act  s; 
Any  hogstie  or  pigscote.  1888  C.  KERRY  in  yrnl.  Dcrbj 


wne  his  pigges-co 
1810  Hull  Iniproi',  Act  53 
C.  KER 
from   t 
pig- 
attrib.    1865  B.  UKIEKLEY  Irkdale  I.  144  Throwing  his 


decorated  the  gable-end  of  a  pig-cote. 


. 

arms  upon  the  pig-cote  wall. 
Figdom  (pi'gdam).  nonce-wd.     [f.  PIG  sb?-  + 


-DOM.]    The  condition  of  a  pig ;  the  realm  of  pigs. 
1879  SALA  Paris  Herself  Again  T.  iii.  41  Every  phase  of 
human  hoggishness  developed  by  excess  into  an  unmitigated 
pigdom  is  there  illustrated.    1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  I.  301 


No  doubt  a  very  refined  and  cultivated  specimen  of  pigdom. 

Pigell,  obs.  form  of  PICKLE. 

Pigeon (pi'djsn),^.  Forms:  4-5 pejon, 5 -oun, 
pegion,  -geon,  -gon,  pyjon,  5-6  pygeon,  (6 
pegyu,  -gyou,  6  pigin,  -gen,  -gion,  pygiou, 
-gon),  7  pidgion,  pydgion,  (pigeing),  7-9  pid- 
geon,  5- pigeon.  \WsL.pyjon, pejon,  a.  OF.fijan 
(i3thc.),  pyjoun  young  bird,  esp.  young  dove, 
dove,  mod.F.  pigeon  (whence  the  mod.Eng.  spell- 
ing), =  Pr./yb«,  Sp.  pichon,  It.  piccione :— late  L. 
(3rd  c.)  ptpion-em  (pipio)  a  young  cheeping  bird, 
squab,  f.  piplre  to  cnirp,  cheep.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

?<ri39o  Form  o/Cury  xlviii.  (1780)  29  Peions  ystewed. 
Take  peions  and  stop  hem  with  garlec  ypylled  and  with 
gode  erbes  ihewe.  c  1430  Two  CookeryMs.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  58 
Pyionys.  Ibid.  109  Mynce  be  rostid  peiouns.  c  1450  Ibid. 
68  Peions  rested.  1467  Mann.  >t  Househ.  Exp,  (Roxb.)  399 


of  a  pegion.    1501  Will  of  Moore  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Welsh 
pygpn.    CSS3*  Du  W'-S  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  911  The 
pygions,  les pigeons.    1533  l£.\xv*Cast.Helthe\\.  xli.  (1541). 
31  PyReons  be  easily  digested.      155*  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  68  For  kecheynge  of  pegyns  in  the  nyght.    1577  B. 
GOOGE  Heresbach's  //«!?•.  iv.  (1586)  168  For  breeding  of 
Pigions.     1587   MASCALL  Gavt.  Cattle  (1627)  273   Pigins 
tiling,  and  hennes  or  poultry  dung.     1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V. 
11.  VL  5  O  ten  times  faster  Venus  Pidgions  five.     1663 
Pidgeon  [see  B.  2].    1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  v.  137  In  shoot- 
ing wild  pidgeons. 
B.  Signification. 
I.     f  1.  A  young  dove.  Ots. 
(Cf.  Suff.  dial,  pigeon-gull  =  a  young  gull.) 
c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  396/1  Pyione,  yonge  dove,  columbella. 
14..   in    Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  128  A  pejon  as  law  doth 
devyse  Sche  schuld  eke  offur  as  for  hur  trespace.     1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  58  Had  goten  two  pygeonsf  Flemish 
orig.  twee  ionghe  duuen\  as  they  cam  first  out  of  her  neste. 
1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pygion  a  bvrde,  pigon,  colombette.    1570 
I.Kvtss  Manip.  165/34  A  Pigion,  pipio.     1577  B.  GOOGE 
llcrcsl'ach's  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  171  Turtle  Doues..the  olde 


PIGEON. 

ones  be  not  so  good,  as  neither  the  Pigion  Is.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  x.  xxxiv.  390  As  well  the  male  as  the  female  be 
carcfull  of  their  young  pigeons  and  love  tbem  alike. 

2.  A  bird  of  the  family  LolutnbidK,  a  dove, 
either  wild  or  domesticated. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  445,  vL  peions  for  a  peny,  a  fatte 


1370  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  (1880)  53  b,  On  Whitsunday, 
whyte  Pigeons  tame,  in  strings  from  heauen  flic.  1991 
DAVIES  hnmort.  Soul  xxxii.  xlvii,  As  Noah's  Pigeon,  which 
returned  no  more.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  19  Oct.,  The  Queene 
.  .was  so  ill  as  to  be  shaved,  and  pidgeons  put  to  her  feet,  and 
to  have  the  extreme  unction  given  her  by  the  priests.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler1!  Trav.  (1760)  III.  306  At  Modena.  .pigeons  are 
taught  to  carry  letters  to  a  place  appointed,  and  bring  back 
answers.  1790  Bystander  376  The  doctor  was  putting  the 
pigeons  to  the  feet  of  an  old  miser.  1857  BUCKLE  Of  Hi*. 
(1858)  I.  ix.  578  No  Frenchman  ..  could  keep  pigeons,  unless 
he  were  a  noble, 

b.  Many  varieties  and  breeds  are  distinguished, 
the  pigeon  being  a  noted  object  of  fancy  breeding  ; 
as  Barb  or  Barbary  pigeon,  CAKBIBR-PIGEON, 
homing  pigeon,  nun  pigeon,  pouter  pigeon,  tumbler 
pigeon,  etc.  :  among  the  distinct  species  are  the 
bronze-,  bronzed-,  or  gold-winged  p.,  crown, 
crowned,  or  goura  p.,  fruit  p.,  ground  p., 
nutmeg  p.,  partridge  p.,  PASSENGER-P.,  rock 
p.,  tooth-billed  p.,  wild  p.,  wood-pigeon  :  for 
the  more  important  of  which  see  the  qualifying 
word;  cf.  also  DOVE  sb.  l.  Applied  also  with 
defining  word  to  other  birds,  as  Cape,  Hill,  or 
Mountain  pigeon,  a  small  species  of  petrel, 
Procellaria  or  Daption  capensis,  abundant  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Diving  or  Sea  pigeon, 
the  Black  Guillemot  or  DOVEKIE. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  84  The  first  Diving 
Pigeon  1  got.  .at  Spitsbergen.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  I.  261 
Pigeons  or  Doves  are  of  several  sorts,  .  .  as  Wood-pigeons, 
Rock-pigeons,  Stock  or  Ring-doves,  Turtle-doves,  Dove- 
coat-pigeons.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  t.  So,  I  found  a  kind  of 
wild  Pidgeons,  who  built  not  as  Wood  Pidgeons  in  a  Tree, 
but  rather  as  House  Pidgeons,  in  the  Holes  of  the  Rocks. 
1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  C.  G.  Hope  II.  158  Call'd  at  the 
Cape  the  Hill  or  Mount  Pigeon.  1819  SHAW  (/<•*.  Zool.  XI. 
I.  it  Red-Crowned  Pigeon  (Columba  rubricapilla).  .Native 
of  Antiqua  in  the  Isle  of  Panay.  1839  J.  BISCHOFP  Van 
Dicinens  Land  II.  31  By  far  the  most  beautiful  birds  in 
the  island..  are  called  bronze-winged  pigeons.  1884  'R. 
' 


. 

.  Mem.  11  The  lovely  bronze-wing  pigeons 
w  ere  plentiful  then  amid  the  wild  forest  tracks  of  Newtown. 
1898  Daily  News  5  Jan.  2  Chequered  blue  dragon  pigeons. 

8.  Jig.  f  a.  A  young  woman,  a  girl  ;  a  sweetheart  ; 
also,  a  coward.  Ob!. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  80  Antaphrasis, 
when  a  word  scornefully  deliuered,  b  vnderstood  by  his 
contrary,  as.,  of  a  blacke  Moore  woman  to  say:  Will  yee  see 
a  faire  pigeon?  1592  GREENE  Dispitt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X. 
223  [When]  they  had  spent  vpon  her  what  they  had  .  .  then 
forsooth,  she  and  her  yoong  Pigion  [her  daughter]  turne 
them  out  of  doores  like  prodigal!  children.  1604  DEKKER 
Honest  Wh.  i.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  20  Sure  hee's  a  pigeon,  for 
he  has  no  gall.  168*  N.  O.  Boileaus  Lutrin  n.  13  He  had 
left  her  in  the  Lurch  .  .And  under  colour  of  Religion  Courted 
another  pretty  Pigeon. 

b.  slang.  One  who  lets  himself  be  swindled,  esp. 
in  gaming;  a  simpleton,  dnpe,  gull  ;  esp.  in  phrase 
to  pluck  a  pigeon,  to  '  fleece  '  a  person.  [  »=  F. 
pigeon  in  same  sense,  in  allusion  to  its  harmless- 
ness,  and  to  pigeon-catching.] 

?593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  245  As 
wily  a  pigeon,  as  the  cunning  Goldsmith,  that  accused  his 
neighbour,  and  condemned  himselfe.  1639  &  Df  VERGER 
tr.  Catttus'  Admir.  Events  iia  This  pigeon  being  not  of 
full  age,  could  not  contract  it  without  the  consent  of  his 
mother.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  187  Nor  is  Sancho 
behind  him  for  a  Pigeon;  both  deluded  commit  equall 
errors.  1794  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  47,  1  was  instantly  looked 
up  to  as  an  impending  pigeon,  .and  every  preparation  was 
made  for  the  plucking.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  vii.  r  4 
A  flatterer  may  play  what  game  he  likes  against  the  pigeons 
of  high  life  I  i86a  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  iv,  He  was  a 
famous  pigeon  for  the  play  -men  ;  they  lived  upon  him. 
tc.  A  sharperof  a  particular  kind:  seequot.  Obs. 

[Allusion  to  carrier.pizcon.} 

1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  101  Pigeons.  —  Sharpers  who, 
during  the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  wait  ready  mounted,  near 
Guildhall,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  are 
drawn,  which  they  receive  from  a  confederate..  ride  with 
them..  to  some  distant  insurance  office  ..  where  there  is 
another  of  the  gang,  commonly  a  decent  looking  woman  .  . 
to  her  he  secretly  gives  the  numbers,  which  she  insures  for 
a  considerable  sum. 

4.  A  flying  target,  used  as  a  substitnte  for  a  real 
pigeon  ;  also,  a  toy  consisting  of  an  imitation 
propeller  which  is  made  to  fly  in  the  air. 

Clay  pigeon,  a  saucer  of  baked  clay  thrown  into  the  air 
from  a  trap,  as  a  mark  at  shooting-matches. 

b.  To  fly  the  blue  pigeon  (Naut.  slang)  :  to 
heave  the  deep-sea  lead. 

1897  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  77  '  I'll  learn  you  how 
to  fly  the  Blue  Pigeon.  Shooo!'..The  lead  sang  a  deep 
droning  song  as  Tom  Platt  whirled  it  round  and  round. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb.  6.  a.  attributive,  in  sense 
'of  a  pigeon',  'of  pigeons',  as  pigeon-dung,  -egg, 
-gun,  -louse,  -racing;  'for,  used  by,  or  inhabited 
by  pigeons  ',  as  pigeon-basket,  -box,  -cole,  -hutch, 
-loft,  -room,  -roost,  -tower;  'containing  or  made 
of  pigeons  ',  as  pigeon-pie  ;  b.  objective  and  obj. 


PIGEON. 

gen.,  as  pigeon-eating,  -feeder,  -keeper,  -killer, 
-shooter,  -shooting ;  c.  instrumental,  as  pigeon- 
haunted  zA\*\  d.  similative,  zs>  pigeon-tinted  ad\. 

i7«;o  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  II.  206,  I  had.,  nailed 
against  the  wall  of  my  house  a  *pigeon-box  that  would  hold 


eggeof  discretion.  1898  Alttutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  258  The 
"pigeon-feeder  fills  his  own  mouth  with  a  watery  mixture  of 
canary-seeds  and  vetch  seeds.  1891  GREENER  Breech- 
Loader  131  Nor  is  it  assumed  that  they  alone  can  make 


of  the  walls.  1879  L.  WRIGHT  (title)  Practical 
Keeper,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  220  Thus  from  th' 
Idcean  height,  Like  air's  swift  *pigeon-killer,  stoop 'd  the  far- 
shot  God  of  light.  1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  3  A 
*Pigeon  Loft  ought  to  bebuilt  to  the  South  or  South-west, 
i7Ji  AMHERST  Terry  Fit.  No.  41  (1754)  217  Built  in  the  form 
of  *pidgeon-pye,  A  house  there  is  for  rooks  to  lie  And  roost 
in.  1899  Westm,  Gaz,  3  May  10/1  We  gather  that  *pigeon- 
racing  is  now  almost  a  national  sport.  1651  CLEVELAND 


sentation  of  a  ^Pigeon  Shooting  Match.  1892  GREENER 
Breech-Loader  ix.  234  Pigeon-shooting,  against  the  practice 
of  which  many  sportsmen  protest . .  is  of  towly  origin.  1883 
V.  STUART  Egypt 269  Dechney ..  abounds  in  "pigeon-towers. 
6.  Special  Combs. :  pigeon-cherry  = pin-cherry 
(PiN.fi.  1 3);  fpigeon-diver,  the  Black  Guillemot  or 
Dovekie;  pigeon-express  =  pigeon-post;  pigeon- 
fancier,  one  who  keeps  and  breeds  fancy  pigeons;  so 
pigeon-fancy,  -fancying ;  pigeon-fieldfare,  the 
fieldfare,  Turdus  pilaris ,  oravariety  of  it;  pigeon- 
flyer,  one  who  lets  homing  pigeons  fly,  or  takes 
part  in  pigeon-races ;  so  pigeon-flying ;  f  pigeon- 
foot  —pigeoris  foot:  seeb;  pigeon-goose,  an  Aus- 
tralian goose,  Cereopsis  nov&  hollandi&,  having  a 
remarkably  large  cere ;  the  Cape-Barren  Goose ; 
pigeon-grass,  (U.  S.)  a  name  of  the  grass  Setaria 
glauca;  pigeon-guillemot,  Cepphus  columba, 
a  sea-fowl  of  the  North  Pacific ;  pigeon-hearted 
a.,  faint-hearted,  timid,  chicken-hearted;  fpigeon- 
livered  a.,  meek,  gentle  ;  pigeon  man,  seequot. ; 
pigeon  marl, dove-coloured  marl,  columbine  marl; 
pigeon-match,  a  match  at  shooting  pigeons  re- 
leased from  traps  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the 
competitors;  pigeon-pair,  boy  and  girl  twins; 
also,  a  family  consisting  of  a  son  and  daughter 
only ;  so  called  from  a  pigeon's  brood,  which 
usually  consists  of  a  male  and  female ;  pigeon- 
post,  the  conveyance  of  letters  or  dispatches  by 
homing  pigeons;  pigeon-poult,  the  young  of 
a  pigeon ;  pigeon  ruby  =  pigeon's  blood  (see  b) ; 
pigeon  salt,  see  quot. ;  pigeon-shot,  one  skilled 
in  pigeon-shooting ;  pigeon-tail,  an  American 
name  of  the  pintail  duck  (Dafila  acuta) ;  pigeon- 
tick,  see  quot. ;  pigeon-woodpecker,  (U.  S.}  = 
FLICKER. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  a.  (1711)  83  The  "Pigeon-diver., 
one  of  the  beautjfullest  birds  of  Spitzbergen.  1861  DICKENS 
Gt.  Expect,  xxxii,  You  were  quite  a  *pigeon-fancier.  1899 
IVestm.  Gaz.  20  Sept.  7/3  A  well-known  homer  pigeon- 
fancier.  1879  L.  WRIGHT  Pract.  Pigeon  Keeper  v,  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  real  mark  in  the  "pigeon- 
fancy  without  exhibiting  in  some  form.  Ibid,  ix,  The  almond 
Tumbler,  .has  done  more  to  raise  the  tone  of  pigeon -fancy 
than  any  other  breed,  a  1845  BARHAM  Cousin  Nicholas 
xxiv,  A  flight  of  'pigeon-fieldfares  . .  alighted  among  the 
berries  of  the  shrubbery.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  124 
For  membership  of  the  Sanhedrim.. a  man  must  not  be  a 
dicer,  usurer,  *  pigeon-flyer,  or  dealer  in  the  produce  of  the 
Sabbatical  year.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Apr.  2/3  [Places] 
in  which  *pigeon-flymg  is  a  sport  more  honoured  in  the 
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pigeon-goose.     1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  m.  iv,  I  never  saw 
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Gall  To  make  oppression  bitter.  1903  Westm.  Cos-VSec! 
12/2  Those  London  Stock  Exchange  celebrities  of  the 
thirties,  the  '*pigeon  men'.  They  established  a  service  of 
pigeons  between  London  and  Paris.  1601  *Pigeon  marie 
[see  COLUMBINE  a.  3].  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey 
1.  x.  32  Columbine  or  Pidgeon  Marie  lies  in  lumpes  and 
cloddes.  1764  Museum  Rnst.  II.  377  The  auger  brought 
up  marie.. some  of  it  mixed  with  blue  veins  (which  I  will 
here  call  pigeon  marie).  1810  Sporting  Mag,  XXXV. 
140  A  "pigeon  match  for  a  stake  of  200  guineas.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  *Pigeon-pair.  1900  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  1873 
LVTTON  Parisians  xn.  xv,  We  learnt  that  through  a 
*pigeon-post.  1893  Daily  Neiys  5  Nov.  5/5  The  Caliphs 
made  the  pigeon  post  a  regular  institution  in  the  Nile  delta. 
Ibid.,  There  were  six  pigeon-posts  between  Cairo  and 
Damascus,  and  ten  between  the  latter  city  and  Behnessa, 
1899  WittMti  Gaz,  7  Nov.  7/2  In  the  pigeon-post  message  of 
Friday  no  reference  to  the  use  of  infantry  is  made.  1883 
BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  II.  50  On  the  night  of  the  consumma- 
tion they  cut  the  throat  of  a  *pigeon-poult.  1897  Daily 
News  23  Feb.  6/2  Colour  shades  ranging  from . .  pale 
rose  to  intense  *pigeon  ruby  red.  1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII. 
1063  A  fift  sort  is  *Pigeon  Salt,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
Brine  running  out  through  the  crack  of  a  Phat,  and  hardens 
to  a  clod  on  the  outside  over  the  fire.  1894  Westm.  Gaz. 
24  Nov.  3/1  A  sportsman  of  renown  in  many  branches, 
especially  as  a  '  *pigeon-shot '.  1902  WEBSTER  Suppl., 
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*  Pigeon-tick,  (a)  A  parasitic  mite  (Argas  rcjlexus)  found  on 
pigeons.    (£)  The  common  bird  mite. 

b.  Combs,  with  pigeon's:  pigeon's  blood,  attrib. 
(of  a  ruby)  dark  red,  rather  lighter  than  beefs 
blood ;  pigeon's  egg,  a  bead  of  Venetian  glass, 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  egg  of  a  pigeon  ; 
pigeon's-foot  ( =  F.  pied  de  pigeon),  dove's-foot 
(Geranium  columbinum,  G.  molle) ;  pigeon's 
grass  [cf.  Gr.  irfptarfpfiuy,  a  kind  of  verbena, 
f.  nfpiarfpa  dove],  the  common  vervain ;  pigeon's 
throat,  see  quot. ;  pigeon's  wing,  (a)  see  quot. ; 
(li)  =  PIGEON-VVINQ  3  (q.  v.  for  quot.). 

1894  Daily  News  13  Apr.  6/6  If  this  were  a  real  "pigeon's 
blood  ruby  it  might  command  a  price  of  £700  a  carat.  1894 
Times  14  Apr.  15/5  The  stone. .was  made  up  to  resemble  a 
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Pigeons-Foot.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  199 Geranium colum- 
binum,  Pigeon's-foot  Crane's-bill.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
11.  ccxxxv.  581  Veruain  is  called  ..  in  English  ..  of  some 
"Pigeons  grasse, or  Columbine,  because  Pigeons  are  delighted 
to  be  amongst  it,  as  also  to  eate  thereof,  as  Apuleius  wnteth. 
1884  in  MILLER  Plant-n.  1883  CasselFs  Fam.  Mag.  Oct. 
698/2  The  newest  colour  for  this  purpose  is  '  "pigeon's 
throat ',  a  pretty  blue-green  shade.  1884  Ibid.  Apr.  312/1 
Such  delicate  mixtures  as  "pigeon's-wing — blue,  grey,  and 
pink  blended — will  be  used  in  some  of  the  best  dresses. 

Pigeon,  v.    [f.  PIGEON  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  treat  as  a  pigeon,  make  a  pigeon  of 
(see  PIGEON  sb.   3  b) ;    to    gull,   cheat,   delude, 
swindle  ;  esp.  at  cards  or  any  kind  of  gaming. 

1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Sco/t  2  Of  Lies,  and  Fables,  which 
did  Pigeon  The  Rabble  into  false  Religion.  1785  G.  A. 
BELLAMY  Apology  VI.  69  They  have  pigeoned  me  out  of 
my  money.  1805  SURR  Winter  in  Land.  (1806)  II.  252 
They  mean  to  pigeon  him,  as  their  phrase  is.  1807  E.  S. 
BARRETT  A' isingSun  II.  60  Having  one  night  been  pigeoned 
of  a  vast  property.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xlvi,  You  sit 
down  with  him  in  private  to  cards,  and  pigeon  him. 

2.  To  send  (a  message)  by  a  pigeon. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Nov.  5  Gambetta  has  '  pigeoned '  a 
message  to-day,  .that  ought  to  be  very  reassuring. 

Hence  Fi'geoued  ppl.  a.,  Pi'g eoning-  vbl.  sb.  (in 
quot.  1873  =  subsisting  on  pigeons).  Also  Fi'geon- 
able  a.,  easily  cheated,  gullible;  Fi'geoner,  a 
swindler,  a  sharper. 

1844  TUPPER  Heart  VL  58  Patron  of  two  or  three  "pigeon- 
able  city  sparks.  1853  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  450  A  knowledge 
of  human  nature  under  its  more  credulous  and  pigeonable 
aspect.  1777  Gamblers  45  "Pigeon'd  Jockies  curse  thy  deeper 
wit.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  no  You  might  divide 
them  into  two  parties— the  "pigeoners  and  the  pigeoned. 
1808  ELEANOR  SLEATH  Bristol  Heiress  111.222  She  was  not 
worth  'pigeoning.  1873  LELAND  Egypt.  Sk.  Bk.  70  He 
married  the  lady  who  put  him  up  to  pigeoning. 

Pigeon  (English) :  see  PIDGIN. 

Frgeon-berry.  [f.  PIGEON  sb.  +  BERRY  sb?] 
In  N.  America,  The  Poke-weed,  Phytolacca  de- 
candra ;  also  its  berry ;  in  Bermuda  Duranla 
Plumieri;  in  Australia,  The  native  mulberry, 
Litseeafermginea,  N.O.  Lanrineei  (Morris  1898). 

1775  A.  BURNABY  Trav.  7  The  pigeon-berry  and  rattle- 
snake-root, so  esteemed  in  all  ulcerous  and  pleuretical  com- 
plaints. 1791  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh,  III.  134  About 
the  second  or  third  year,  another  weed,  called  pigeon-berry, 
succeeds  the  fireweed.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  425. 

Pi'geoil-breast.  Path.  A  deformed  human 
chest,  laterally  constricted,  so  that  the  sternum  is 
thrust  forward,  as  in  a  pigeon. 

1849-52  Toad's  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  1039/2  It  was  observed  that 
he  had  the  '  pigeon  breast '  form  of  chest.  1879  KHORY  Princ. 
Med.  46  The  pigeon-breast  is  produced  by  pressure  on  their 
ribs  at  their  angles  when  they  are  young  and  yielding. 

So  Pi  geon-brea  sted  a.,  having  a  breast  narrow 
and  projecting  like  a  pigeon's. 

1815  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  July  509  The  French  cuirass  is 
made  pigeon-breasted,  so  that  unless  a  musket  ball  be  fired 
very  near  it  is  turned  off.  1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  n.  (1863)  300  Madame  la  duchesse,  in  her .  .long-waisted, 
pigeon-breasted  gown.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Slwp  xxviii, 
All  the  [waxwork]  gentlemen  were  very  pigeon-breasted. 
"872  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  67  Of  rather  lanky  appear- 
ance and  pigeon-breasted. 

Pi'geongram.  [f.  PIGEON  sb.,  after  telegram.} 
A  message  transmitted  by  a  homing  pigeon. 

1885  Times  7  Apr.  4  On  Sunday  a  message  was  sent  by 
pigeons  from  Brighton  to  Dover.  .A  telegram  in  reply  said— 
1  Your  pigeongram  . .  caused  much  rejoicing.'  1887  Ibid. 
ii  Apr.  11/2  Pigeongrams  were  freely  used  in  the  course  of 
Saturday,  and  with  success.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Nov. 
12/1  The  need  is  being  supplied  by  the  Great  Barrier 
Pigeongram  Agency  of  Picton-street,  Auckland.  Ibid.,  The 
edges  are  fastened  by  sticking  on  a  pigeongram  postage 
stamp,  a  copy  of  which  we  reproduce. 

Pi'geoii-haw:k.  A  hawk  that  preys  on 
pigeons  :  a  name  given  in  England  to  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  and  sometimes  to  the  goshawk  ;  in  U.  S.  to 
the  American  merlin  (Falco  colutnbarius)  and  re- 
lated species,  also  sometimes  to  the  sharp-shinned 
hawk  (Accipiter  velox}. 

1871  J.  BURROUGHS  Wake-Robin,  Adirondac  (1884)  106  A 
pigeon-hawk  came   prowling  by  our  camp.     1884   COUES 
Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  528  Accipiter  fuscus,  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk,    Pigeon  '  Hawk,  so-called,  but  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Falco  columbarius.     1885   SWAINSON   Ptov.  Names 
Birds  136  Sparrow-Hawk..also  called.. Pigeon  hawk. 

Pi'geon-hole,  sb.    [f.  PIGEON  sb.  +  HOLE  sb.] 
1.  A  hole  (usually  one  of  several)  in  a  wall  or 


PIGEON-HOLE. 

door  for  the  passage  of  pigeons ;  hence  trans/., 
esp.  one  of  a  series  of  holes  for  the  passage  of 
liquids,  escape  of  gases,  etc. 

1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  n.  569  Two  doors,  the  one  at 
the  bottom  with  a  'Pidgeon'  hole  in  it.  1858  DICKENS 
Lett.  25  Aug.,  To  see  him  and  John  sitting  in  pay-boxes, 
and  surveying  Ireland  out  of  pigeon-holes.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Pigeon-hole,. . one  of  a  series  of  holes  in  an  arch  of  a  furnace 
through  which  the  gases  of  combustion  pass.  ..One  of  a 
series  of  holes  in  the  block  at  the  bottom  of  a  keir  through 
which  its  liquid  contents  can  be  discharged. 

2.  A  small  recess  or  hole  (usually  one  of  a  series) 
for  domestic  pigeons  to  nest  in ;  hence  any  small 
hole,  recess,  or  room  for  sitting  or  staying  in. 

[1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbac/i's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  171  To  feede 
and  fatte  them  [turtle  doves]  in  little  darke  roomes  like 
Pigions  holes.]  1622  Chapel  Warden's  Ace.  Bks.  in  D. 
Lysons  En-uirons  Land.  (1795)  II.  221  Paid  for  making  a 
new  payre  of  pigeing-holes,  vs.  6d.  1820  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett. 
July  (1894)  II.  xvi.  89  We  have  plenty  of  little  pigeon  holes 
of  bedrooms.  1852  MUNDY  Antipodes  (1857)  212  There 
w^as.-a  single  dormitory  for  four  hundred  men!.. Each 
pigeon-hole  is  six  feet  and  a  half  long,  by  two  feet  in  widlh. 

t  3.  A  cant  name  for  the  stocks ;  also  for  the 
similar  instrument  in  which  the  hands  of  culprits 
were  confined,  when  being  flogged.  Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Disfut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  233, 1  dare  scarce 
speake  of  Bridewell  because  my  shoulders  tremble  at  the 
name  of  it, .  .yet  looke  but  in  there,  and  you  shall  heare  poore 
men  with  their  handes  in  their  Piggen  hoales  crye,  Oh  fie 
vpon  whoores,  when  Fouler  giues  them  the  terrible  lash. 
1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  iv.  iv,  Downe  with  him,  and 
carry  him  away,  to  the  pigeon-holes.  1694  ECHARD  Plautus 
193  He'll  be  stock'd  into  the  Pigeon  Holes_,  where  I'm 
afraid  the  poor  Devil  must  make  his  Nest  tonight. 

1 4.  //.  An  old  out-door  game,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  doubtful :  cf.  quot.  1847-78.  Obs. 

1608  Great  Frost  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  97  Then  had  they 
other  games  of  '  nine  holes  '  and  '  pigeon  holes  '  in  great 
numbers.  1632  ROWLEY  New  Wonder  n.  i.  17  What  ware 
deale  you  in?  Cards,  Dice,  Bowls,  or  Pigeon-holes?  1684 
Ballads  illuslr.  Gt.  Frost  (Percy  Soc.)  7  In  several  places 
there  was  nine-pins  plaid,  And  pidgeon  holes  for  to  bei;et 
a  trade.  1699  Poor_  Robin  (N.),  The  boys  are  by  themselves 
in  sholes,  At  nine-pins  or  at  pigeon-holes.  [1847-78  HALLI- 
WELL, Pigeon-holes,  a  g^ame  like  our  modern  bagatelle,  where 
there  was  a  machine  with  arches  for  the  balls  to  run  through, 
resembling  the  cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house.] 

6.  Printing.  An  excessively  wide  space  between 
two  words.     Now  not  common. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxii.  p  4  These  wide 
Whites  are  by  Compositers  (in  way  of  Scandal)  call'd 
Pidgeon-holes.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print,  306  [Too] 
many  Blanks  of  m-quadrats  will  be  contemptuously  called 
Pigeon-holes.  Ibid.  398  Doubles,  .are  conspicuous  by  the 
Pigeon-holes  which  are  made  to  drive  out  what  was  doubled. 
1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1140.  1841  SAVAGE  Diet. 
Printing  590.  1900  POWELL  Practical  Printing  174. 

1 6.  A  seat  in  the  top  row  of  the  gallery  of  a 
theatre.  Obs. 

1747  Genii.  Mag.  XVII.  22/1  All  tickets  to  be  stampt  pro 
rata..\  a  first  gallery  ticket  for  the  play,  one  six-penny 
stamp :  an  upper  gallery,  or  pigeon  hole,  or  upper  seat 
ticket  for  the  play,  to  have  one  three  penny  stamp.  1828 
Lights  ft  Shades  I.  2^4  On  his  benefit-night  Brandon  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes,  counting  the  house.  Ibid. 
II.  104  But  in  the  pigeon-holes  !.  .you  lean  over— you  hear 
the  undislinguishable  joke  that  sets  every  body  else  laughing. 

7.  One  of  a  series  of  compartments  or  cells,  in 
a  cabinet,  writing-table,  or  range  of  shelves,  open 
in  front,  and  used  for  the  keeping  (with  ready 
accessibility)  of  documents  or  papers  of  any  kind, 
also  of  wares  in  a  shop. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  156,  I  put  the  papers., 
into  a  pigeon  hole  in  a  cabinet.  1796  BURKE  Let,  to  Noble 
Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  58  Abbe*  Sieycs  has  whole  nests  of  pigeon- 
holes full  of  constitutions  ready  made,  ticketed,  sorted, 
and  numbered.  1862  SALA  Ship-Chandler  iii.  48  Pigeon- 
holes full  of  samples  of  sugar,  of  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
the  like.  1879  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  Addr.  Pliilol.  Soc.  8 
This  has  been  fitted  with  blocks  of  pigeon-holes,  1029  in 
number,  for  the  reception  of  the  alphabetically  arranged  slips. 
b.  fig.  One  of  a  series  of  ideal '  compartments ' 
for  the  classification  of  facts  or  objects  of  thought. 

[1847  PR-  A.  KEMBLE  Later  Life  III.  305  People  whose 
minds  are  parcelled  out  into  distinct  divisions— pigeon-holes, 
as  it  were.]  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul\\.  189  Without  attempting 
to  arrange  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  our  logical  formula:  the 
incomprehensible  mysteries  encircling  that  part  of  it.  1902 
L.  STEPHEN  Stud.  Biog,  HI.  iii.  90  He  was  incapable  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  in  orderly  symmetrical  pigeon-holes. 

8.  attrib.  Consisting  of,  like,  or  having  pigeon- 
holes or  small  apertures. 

1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ff  Mining  403  When  the 
fire-place  is  separated  from  the  ore  compartment  by  pigeon- 
hole walls.  1875  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  31 
Large  fronts  pierced  by  small  pigeon-hole  windows.  1899 
Academy  30  Sept.  329/1  Mr.  Samtsbury  has  the  pigeon-hole 
form  of  mind.. collecting  any  quantity  of  conclusions  and 
facts,  and  after  tying  them  up  and  labelling  them,  putting 
them  away  for  future  use  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  memory. 

Pi'geon-hole,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  deposit  in  a  pigeon-hole  (7);  to 
put  away  in  the  proper  place  for  later  reference ; 
hence,  to  put  aside  (a  matter)  for  (or  on  pretence 
of)  future  consideration,  to  shelve  for  the  present. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  ao  July  67  We  do  not  doubt  that  Lord 
Lyveden,  by  duly  pigeon-holing  the  complaint,  added  anut  her 
to  the  long  list  of  his  public  services  in  that  line.  1872 
H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psyclwl.  (ed.  2)  II.  vn.  xviii.  485  Duly 
arranged  and,  as  it  were,  pigeon-holed  for  future  use.  1889 
PEMBERTON  E.  A.  Sot  hern  69  Robertson's  original  adapta- 
tion, .was,  for  a  period  of  eight  years, '  pigeon-holed  \ 


PIGEON-HOLED. 

2.  To  assign  to  a  definite  place  in  the  memory, 
or  in  an  ordered  group  of  ideas ;  to  place  or  label 
mentally  ;  to  classify  or  analyse  exhaustively. 

1870  11.  STEVENS  Kilil.  Geogr.  *  Historica  Introd.  4  The 
writer  has  thought  it  well  to  pigeon-hole  the  facts.  1880 
Timfs  2  Oct.  ri/3  Text-books  should  be  merely  used  as 
means  for.  .pigeon-holing  knowledge  previously  acquired. 
1889  Athenxttm  16  Mar.  338/1  [Bacon  admonishes)  against, 
wilful  rejection  of  facts  that  we  are  unable  to  pigeon-hole. 

8.  To  furnish  with  or  divide  into  a  set  of  pigeon- 
holes ;  alsoy?^. 

-1**8  [^,e.,V,KS°"-t!0J-E?  belowl-    Ig79  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY 

<•  u  PJ"1'1.-  ^oc-<  l  had  Proposed  to  pigeon-hole  the  walls 
of  the  drawing.room  for  the  reception  of  the  dictionary 
material.  1883  J.  PAYN  Thicker  than  Water  xiii,  A  huge 
sandbank.,  pigeonholed  by  sand-martins.  i&cj$Amer.  Ann 
o/  Deaf  Apr.  132  The  mind  will  have  been  pigeon-holed 
and  the  knowledge  classified. 

4.  To  deposit  (a  corpse)  in  a  columbarium,  rare. 

1858  HAWTHORNS  Fr.  f,  It.  Note-Bits.  I.  117  Decently 
pigeon-holed  in  a  Roman  tomb. 

Hence  Pi'geon-holed  ///.  a.,  Pi-geon-holing 
vbl.  sb.  Also  Pl-geon-holer. 

1848  Bachelor,,/ Albany  192  It  was  a  pigeon-holed, alpha- 
beted  mind.  1878  A^.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI1.  63  He  obtained 
a  formal  list  of  the  'pigeon-holed'  treaties.  1884  O.  Rev. 

«/  S  ,  %.  r  of  unif°rmity  and  pigeon-holed  schemes. 
I8B6  W.  J.  1  UCKER  £.  Europe  120  A  dozen  large,  clumsy- 
looking  desks,  with  a  variety  of  pigeon-holed  shelves.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  Pigeon-holed,  formed  with  pigeonholes  for  the 
escape  of  gases  of  combustion,  .or  for  the  discharge  of 
llqimls  ,895 ;  Pof.  Sci.  Monthly  Apr.  754  That  terrible 
pigeonholer  of  freight  schedules  at  Washington.  1904  G 
MKRKDITH  in  Daily  Chron.  5  July  3/2  Most  women  lave  a 
special  talent  for  pigeon-holing. 

Pi'geon-honse.     A  building  or  structure  in 
which  pigeons  are  kept ;  a  columbarium,  dovecote 
1537-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  592  The 
windows  of  the  pigeon-house.     1644  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N. 
I  apers  (Camden)  63  I  hey  sought  everye  place  in  my  howse 
for  me,  and  rnypydgion  howse  and  all  my  out-howses.   1766 
'mflete  farmer  s.  v.  Pigeon,  Any  lord  of  a  manor  may 
lid  a  pigeon-house  on  his  land,  but  a  tenant  cannot  do  it 
/'v ."A  '^  *-       S  llcence-     I84°  Cottager's  Man.  if,  in 
£«</.  A«0W.,//Kj<.  Ill,  The  perspective  elevation 
5  the  bee-house,  with  pigeon-house  over. 


trans/.  ,599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V  261 
A  cage  or  pigeon  house,  romthsome  enough  to  comprehend 
her  and  .,  her  nurse. 

Pi  geoii-pea.  [  =  F.  pois-pigeon,  in  sense  I .] 
1.  1  he  seed  of  a  leguminous  shrub,  Cajanus  in- 
dicus, native  of  the  E.  Indies,  and  cultivated  in 
many  tropical  countries  ;  also,  the  plant  itself 
•  '''S  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  31  Pigeon-pease . .  their  chief  use 
>  feed  pigeons,  whence  the  name.  1756  P.  BROWNE 
gMMtol  196  Pigeon  or  Angola  Peas.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Hot.  App.  322  Pigeon  Pea,  Cytisus.  1858  HOGG  Veg. 
liingd.  279  In  Jamaica,  .the  plant  has  been  called  Pigeon 
f«*  1866  Treas.  Sot.  189  In  the  West  Indies  they  [the 
two  varieties  of  Cajanus  indicus]  are  called  Pigeon  peas. 

I.   I  he  Black  Bitter-vetch,  Ervum  Ervilia. 
1884  m  MILLER  Plant-n. 

Pi'geon-plum. 

1.  A  tree  ot  the  W.  Indies  and  Florida,  Coccoloba 

flandana,  N.O.  Polygonaceas,  the  wood  of  which 

I  in  cabinet-making ;  also,  its  edible  grape- 


and  many> 

M,\A,W- Afrlcan  tree  °f  ^e genus  Chrysotalanus. 
.  A  osacex  •  also,  its  succulent  edible  fruit. 

T/,74  /I'/LL™  f {?•"':"•'  P'6eon  Plum-tree,  Sierra  Leone. 
Cbysetalaxi,;  ellip/icus  and  C.  luteus 

Pi'geonry.    [f.  PIGEON  sl>.  +  -BY.]    A  place 
Here  pigeons  are  kept ;  a  pigeon-house. 

llTrfc*"'*  Ma"-  2<  in  /-'/"'-   u"f-  Knmul..  Husb. 
nil   yle  P^po'iT  over  the  porch.     1894  BARING-GOULD 

Wcll-built  farmhouses- with  their 


-w  -     Also  8  pigeon  milk. 

i.   Ihe  partly-digested  food  with  which  pigeons 
leecl  their  young. 
1888  ROLLKSTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  53  The  youne  [of 

S^SSlk-*?  M  With  thc  so-call'd'pileon^mU^  e- 
Burgitated  by  the  parent  bird  into  the  moutE  of  the  young 
^-  An  imaginary  article  for  which  children  are 
sent  on  a  fool's  errand. 

'P7,  1]RAN1?  A"'''f-  398  Sending  Persons  on  what  are 
cubiTv  eM  ,?r™"ds..for  Pigeon  Milk,  with  similar 
novice        Al'surd'"«-     >8n  Lex.  Balatr.  s.v.,  Boys  and 
•s  are   frequently  sent  on  the   first  of  April  to   buy 
piwrnsmilk.  iMinC  ,87.  Punch  3  Fe 


.  ,7.     unc    3    e  . 

f\  g6Oll-toe:u,  ci, 

1.   Unit//,.  Having  the  toes  arranged  on  a  level 

"i  pigeons  ;  peristeropod. 
bWJfwjS  SiStfJ-  The  P'geon-t°ed  f™'  ««  the  mound- 

•r&iZtoW6*  °f  'he  Old  World  and  ""=  curassows 
ore  mc/tfar  of  America. 

&.  Of  persons  or  horses  :  Turning  the  toes  or  feet 
inwards  ;  in-toed. 


-  XVIL  "9  When  the  h 

ls  toes  inwards-   I8os  T- 


.j;>  *''•//•>  feet  which  turn  inwards. 

How  lers^'°HTH-V       '  So"!trs"  Word-bk.  S.V.  Pigeon-toed, 
''•legs  and  p.geon-toes  usually  go  together. 
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Pi'geon-wing,  sb. 

1.  A  wing  belonging  to,  or  like  that  of,  a  pigeon. 

wk'h  'pgSEStagT'''^11"  "6  ^  a"gcl  heads  »  Slone 

2.  A  mode  of  dressing  the  side  hair,  fashionable 
with  men  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  c.  •   also 
a  wig  of  the  same  form. 

.  I88»  G;  W-  C*B'-E  Stories  o/  Louisiana  xiii.  94  It  was 
inipossible  for  us  to  work  up  a  [hair]  club  and  piglon  wings 
like  those  I  saw  on  the  two  young  Du  Clozels. 
rf.  A  particular  fancy  step  in  dancing  ;  also,  a 
fancy  figure  in  skating.   U.  S. 

1807-8  W  .I»viNC  Salmaf.  (1824)  78  [He]  is  famous  at  the 
firouet  and  the  pigeon.wing.  [1840  J  P  MORIER  M 
Toutrond  ,66  Cample  was  vefy  skilfS  at  cutting  a«rs  I 
shone  in  making  pigeon's  wings,  and  I  made  plenty  6?  room 
for  myself  among  the  islanders.]  1854  W.  f«viN(;  in  Life 
o  Apr.,  The  scene  brought  my  old  dancing-school  days 
back  agam.and  I  felt  very  much  like  cutting  a  pigeon-wine 
Hence  Pi-freon-winfr  v.  (see  3  above). 
i8»6  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  (1829)  II.  iv.  59  The  toes  are 
squared,  as  though  one  of  the  French  dancers  had  been  in. 
pigeon-winging  his  tribe  I 

Pigeon-wood  (pi-d.spnwud).  A  name  given 
to  the  wood  of  various  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  used  in  cabinet-work,  so 
called  from  the  marking  or  colouring  ;  also,  the 
trees  themselves.  Among  these  are 
,  ^  .5"  wT'f  •*  »'*'"'''"•  'he  Zebra-wood  of  S.  America 
and  the  W.Indies;  b.  Dwsfyros  tetrasperma.  a  W.Indian 
ebony  shrub;  o.  Dif/wlis  salici/olia,  a  large  fragrant  W 
Indian  tree,  of  the  star-apple  kind;  d.  Guettarda  sfeciosa, 
a  small  evergreen,  growing  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres; e.  Pismia  ottusata,  the  beefwood,  corkwood,  or 
porkwood  of  the  W.  Indies  and  Florida;  f.  species  of 
Loccoloba  (PICEON.PLUMI  :  Long-leaved  P.,  C.  divenifolia; 
Small-Ieaved  P.,  C.fnnctata,  C.  leogancruis. 

1745  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  13  July,  My  lady 
Hervey  .  .  is  charmed  with  the  hopes  of  these  new  shoes,  and 


.  .  e    opes  o  tese  new 

has  already  bespoke  herself  a  pair  of  pigeon  wood 
BROWNE  Jamaica  368  Pigeon  Wood. 


-. —  ,, — — .-«  jv«  *  ,s»;v/ii  TTUUU.  llns  shrubby  tree  is 
greatly  esteemed  on  account  of  its  wood.  1866  Treos  Bot 
887  Pigeon-wood,  Zebra-wood,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds.  Jamaica  P.,  Guettarda  speciosa. 

Pi'g-faced,  a.  Having  a  face  resembling  that 
of  a  pig. 

Pig-faced 'lady or  woman  (earlier  hog-faced  gentlewoman) 
a  reputed  woman  of  rank  or  wealth,  with  a  pig's  face,  for 
whom  a  husband  was  supposed  to  be  wanted ;  the  subject 
of  much  delusion  among  the  credulous,  from  the  i7th  c. 
onwards.  See  Chambers'  Book  of  Days  1 1.  255. 

[Cf.  1640  hag-faced:  HOG  si.l  i2C.]  1815  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Aef-  "7/i  The  original  invention  of  the  pig.faced  woman 
about  the  year  1764.  1858  LYTTON  What  ivill  he  do  \.  \.  i' 
farther  on.  .rose  the  more  pretending  fabrics  which  lodged 
the  attractive  forms  of  the  Mermaid,  the  Norfolk  Giant,  the 
Pig-faced  Lady,  the  Spotted  Boy,  and  the  Calf  with  Two 
Heads.  ,864  R.  CHAMBERS  Bk.  Days  II.  255/<  There  can 
be  few  that  have  not  heard  of  the  celebrated  pig.faced  lady 
whose  mythical  story  is  common  to  several  European 
languages.  Ibid.  257/2  The  'pig.faced  lady'  is  not  un. 
frequently  exhibited . .  by  showmen  at  fairs,  etc. . .  represented 
by  a  bear  having  its  head  carefully  shaved,  and  adorned 
with  cap,  bonnet,  ringlets,  etc. 

Pi-gftll.  [f.  PIG  rf.2  +  -I.DL.]  AS  much  as 
fills  a  pig  or  earthen  pot. 

1590  in  Law's  Memorials  (1818)  Pref.  28  Sending  a  pigfull 
of  poyson  to  the  house  where  young  Foullis  was.  1665  LD. 
FOUNTAINHALL  Jrnl.  (looo)  92  A  pigful  of  holy  water V  a 
spung  in  it. 

Pi'gfully,  adv.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [After 
manfully.]  In  a  manner  befitting  a  pig. 

1891  ATKINSON  Last  Giant  Killers  68  And  . .  didn't  the 
two  little  pigs  concerned  play  their  parts  pigfuliy  I 

Piggard:  see  PIG-HERD.   Piggeis:  see  PEGGY- 
MAST.    Piggen,  obs.  form  of  PIGGIN. 
Piggery »  (pi'gsri).    [f.  PIG  sb.\  +  -EBT.] 

1.  A  place  where  pigs  are  kept ;  a  pig-breeding 
establishment ;  a  pigsty.     Also^/z^. 

i8p4-«  SYD.  SMITH  Mar.  Philos.  (1850)  195  Go  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  s  piggery  at  Woburn.  1841-54  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
Lenlr.  Amer.  no  The  interior  was  a  perfect  piggery  full  of 
fleas  and  children.  1867  J.  HATTON  Tallants  of  B.  iii, 
There  were  model  cow  houses,  cattle-sheds,  piggeries.  1868 
RusKlN  Time  <$•  Tide  (1872)  193  Here  we  are  in  a  piggery, 
mainly  by  our  own  fault,  hungry  enough,  and  for  ourselves 
anything  but  respectable. 

2.  Piggish  condition  ;  piggishness. 

1867  MACGREGOR  Voy.  Alone  ii.  (1868)  65  Is  the  positive 
piggery  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  our  fellows  part  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  glorious  freedom?  1885  Sat.  Rev.  21  Feb. 
238/1  They  prefer  piggery  to  decency. 

3.  Pigs  collectively. 

1888  Harfer's  Mag.  Mar.  633  That  sackful  of  rebellious 
piggery  heaving  and  struggling. 

Pi-ggery 2.  Sc.  [f.Pro^.2  +  -ERT.]  A  place 
where  pots  and  vessels  of  earthenware  are  made  or 
sold  ;  a  pottery ;  a  crockery-shop ;  also,  earthen- 
ware, crockery.  ,835  in  JAMIESON. 

Piggicide  (pi-gissid).  nonce-wd.  [f.  PIG  sb.l 
+  -CIDE  i.]  One  who  kills  pigs. 

1834-5  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Voluntary  Syst.  (1837)  345  Of 
course  these  piggicides  were  as  much  obliged  to  pay  [etc.]. 

Piggin  (pi'gin).  Chiefly  dial.  Also  7  -an,  7-9 
-en,  -on,  9  -ing  ;  0.  6  pickein.  [perh.  a  deriv. 
of  PIG  rf.2 ;  font  the  history  is  obscure.  The  Gaelic 
pigean  is  dim.  ofpige,  pigeadh,  app.  ad.  Lou  I.  Sc. 
pig.  \\.  pigin  &•&&  \V.  picyn  are  app.  from  Eng.] 
A  small  pail  or  cylindrical  vessel,  esp.  a  wooden 


PIGHEADEDNESS. 

one  with  one  stave  longer  than  the  rest  serving  as 
a  handle;  a  milking  pail;  a  ve«sel  to  drink  out  of 

Jfc  r°^  '*  C00"1^.'"  the  E*f-  Dial.  Diet,  from  North! 
umberland  to  Hampshire,  also  from  Shetland;  but  it  a  not 

ErSfeS? '"  Ntlanu '  'L'S  ?PP!'e-d  vcry  variously '"  different 
localities ;  in  Northumberland  it  may  denote  an  earthen- 

"aw  PJ'Ci  i'  and  """"limes,  a  small  iron  kailpot  (Heslop)- 
in  W.  Yorksh.  a  tin  receptacle,  a  deep  tin  tureen  '  (E.  D  D.) : 
but  it  is  generally  described  as  of  wood.  Its  size  varies 
accordmg  to  purpose:  it  is  described  as  'holding  near  a 

&,,'  (Eng?  DllbS'ic,VUart  '  >h°lding  ^  °"C  '°  'W0 
.'«*  *£**•  Mils  (1857)  113,  ij  butter  trowghis  xiij'.-iiij 
p.gglns  ilij^.  MXtSmmf^Ol,  (Surtees)  JU  xiij *£& 
«?*  r£  VJ'  £"j  '  "j  ^'."..U'Collockis,  ij.  pickeins,  ij" 
H  COTCR..  Tratot  a  milking  Pale,  or  Piggin.  1647 
HERR,CK  Noble  Numlors,  His  &i,h  to  God,  A  tittle  pig"' 
an-,  a  pipkm  by,  To  hold  things  fitting  my  necessity.  H,6»- 

RAV  "Z"r  ^''J'  <Surt<:5S)  "'  J«'  '  W0°d"  P«K°"-  -«?4 
ere^t"h;  M  °rd^1^  Piai»,»  little  pail  or  lUfc  wilhM 
erect  handle.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  xiv.  iL  71  Three  or 

,  greAl  u0™1"1  bow1''     IS°S  R-  AKDERSOH 
l.  74  A  three-quart  piggen  full  o'keale.  Hell 


— .". •— •e»™:~ """  ,  . 

lure  of  the  English  pail-  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in 
Or«yra52  A  very  small  cedar  pail-a  piggin  as  they  termed 
it.  1887  Stretthmrn  Mag.  Feb.  15  So  cease  your  useless 
jigging,  And  bring  the  can  and  pigging,  To  hold  the  luscious 
buttermilk  That  will  be  ready  soon. 

Pigging,  vbL  sbl :  see  PIG  v. 

Pigging  (pi-girj),  vbl.  sb.z    Sc.     [f.  PIQ  rf.2] 

I  he  purchasing  of  pigs  or  crockery. 

.l8ji  Blacbw.  Mag.  VIII.  433  Around  this  gay  templa. 
tlon,  wives  are  prigging,  And  even  maidens  go  sometimes 

a  pigging  . 

Piggish  (pi-gij),  a.  [f.  Pioji.i-i-.i8Hi.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  pig ;  piglike ; 
hoggish ;  stubborn ;  selfish,  mean  ;  unclean,  vile. 

1791  [implied  in  PIGGISHLY].  1810  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk., 
Rif  Van  Winkle  §  18  One  had.. small  piggish  eyes.  1829 
SOUTHEY  O.  Newman  ll.  124  He  hath  not  left  His  native 
country  in  that  piggish  mood  Which  neither  will  be  led  nor 
driven.  .  1873  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  364,  I  don't  like  to 
De  piggish  and  cantankerous.  1891  N.  4-  Q.  7th  Ser.  XII. 
511/2  He  did  not  mean  they  were  piggish  or  coarse 

Hence  VlggUhly  adv. ;  n-ggiahnesB. 

1791  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  Evans  (1895)  38  Mr.  Hague 
who  played  on  the  violin  most  piggishly.  1801  CHARLOTTE 
faMITH  Conversations,  etc.  1. 86  She  is  very  piggishly  brought 
up,  indeed.  1858  MAYHEW  Utter  Rhine  v.  83  (rSfo)  277 
Our  friend.,  was  fairly  taken  aback  by  the  piggishness. 

Piggy,  piggie  (pi-gi),  rf.i    [f.  PIG  «U  +  -r.] 
L  A  little  pig,  or  animal  so  called  ;  also  playfully 

applied,  with  various  connotations,  to  a  child. 
«799  inspirit  Put.  Jrnls.  III.  25  Go  to  the  forest,  piggy, 
ind  deplore  The  miserable   lot  of  savage  swine.      1890 

Spectator  10  May,  If  the  worm  objected  to  come  out  of 
he  hole,  'piggy'  [a  hedgehog),  with  his  head  on  one  side, 

gently  scratched  away  the  grass  with  his  right  fore-paw  and 

extracted  him. 
2.  The  game  of  tip-cat ;    the  '  cat '  or  piece  of 

wood  used  in  this  game. 


•.MnBHv,  WHOM  i/i££ic  111  LUC  iiuiiii.  1004  itiancti.  ijuarn. 
31  Sept  8/4  '  Piggy '  (which  some  members,  .recognise  under 
the  name  of '  tip-cat ')  [was]  among  the  features  he  described 
as  objectionable  in  our  street  life. 

Yi-ggy,  si?  dial.  [dim.  of  PIG  j*.2]  A  little  pot. 

16..  Country  Lass  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Scot.  Song  (1844) 
304/1  My  Paisley  piggy,  corked  with  sage  Contains  my  drink 
but  thin,  O. 

?i'Sf8yia-  [/•  PIG  J*.1  + -Y.]  Piglike;  resem- 
bling that  of  a  pig. 

a  1845  HOOD  Literary  tf  Literal  xii,  Miss  Ikey,  Whose 
whole  pronunciation  was  so  piggy.  1874  BURNAND  My  timt 
xxii.  198  He  was  fresh-coloured,  with  little  piggy  eyes. 

Piggy-back :  see  PICK-A-BACK. 

Pi'ggy-wi  ggy.  Also  piggy-wig.  A  childish 
riming  extension  of  piggy,  little  pig  ;  also  applied 
playfully  to  a  child.  . 

1862  Miss  \osoKStokesleySecret  i.  (ed.  2)  isThere'splemy 
for  piggy-wiggy.  1865  DICKENS  Mxt.  Fr.  i.  iv,  ' Well, 
Piggy  wiggles ',  said  R.  W.,  'how  de  do  to-night.'  1870 
LEAR  Nonsense  Songs,  The  Owl  and  tlie  Pussy-cat  ii,  And 
there  in  a  wood  a  Piggy.wig  stood,  With  a  ring  at  the  end 
of  his  nose. 

Fig-head  (pi-ghed).  [f.  PIG  j*.i  +  HKAD  sb., 
after  next.]  An  obstinate  stupid  head. 

1889  Daily  News  12  Dec.  3/1  It  took.. years  to  drive  the 
notion  of  a  steam  roller  into  the  pig-heads  of  our  vestries. 

Pigheaded  (pi-ghe=ded),  a.  [Parasynthetic 
deriv.of  PIGJ*.I-I-  HEADJ*.  +  -Ei>2.]  Havingahead 
like  that  of  a  pig ;  usually^.,  having  the  mental 
qualities  ascribed  to  a  pig;  obstinate;  stupid; 
perverse. 

i6»o  B.  JONSON  News  Jr.  New  World,  You  should  be 
some  dull  tradesman  by  your  pig-headed  sconce  now.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  VL  iii.  471  The  pig-headed 
Armadillo,  with  nine  bands.  1811  Le.i:  Balatron,,  fig- 
headed,  obstinate.  1838  DICKFNS  Nich.  Nicjt.  xiii,  A  nasty, 
ungrateful,  pig-headed,  ..  obstinate,  sneaking  dog.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  o/ Fleet  III.  99  My  brother  Will 
is  as  obstinate  as  he  is  pigheaded. 

Hence  Pi  'ghea  dedly  a-h-.  ;   Pi  ghea  dedness 


FIQ-HERD. 

candidate  of  their  own  choosing.  1863  MASSON  Rtc.  Brit. 
Philos.\\\.  225  A  kind  of  pigheadedness.or  indifference  to  ideas. 

Pig-herd  (pi'ghaad).  Also  7  ?piggard.  [f. 
PIG  rf.l  +  HERD  sb.'*  The  form  piggard  prob. 
belongs  here,  but  may  be  :—pigwari£\  A  keeper 
of  a  herd  of  pigs :  cf.  HOGHERD,  SWINEHEKD. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Porquero,  a  pigheard.  111697 
AUBREY  Brief  Lires  (1898)  II.  304  He  sent  for  all  his  ser- 
vants, even  the  piggard-boy,  to  come  and  heare  his  palinode. 
1820  SHELLEY  CEaifus  Tyr.  n.  i.  136  Squabbling  makes  pig- 
herds  hungry,  and  they  dine  On  bacon,  and  wnip  sucking- 
pigs  the  more.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  213  Magyar . . 
cattle-drivers,  Bulgarian  pig-herds,.  .Wallachian  shepherds. 

Pighill,  obs.  var.  PIGHTLE.    Pig-hole:  see  PIG. 

Fight,  arch.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  PITCH  v.1 : 
see  also  PITCHED//,  a.1 

Pight  (pait),  v.  [The  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of 
PITCH  ».l  erroneously  used  as  a  present  tense.] 
trans.  To  pitch. 

[1459  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  348/2  It  was  nyghe  evynne  or  ye 
..raungede  youre  Batailles,  pightede  youre  tentes.]  1586 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  \\.  vii.  (1580)  23  And  hauing  in  their  sight 
The  threatned  Citie  of  the  Foe,  his  Tents  did  Affer  pight. 
1594  2nd  Rep.  Doctor  Faustus  in  Thorns  E.  E.  Prose  Row, 
(1858)  III.  348  Two  most  beautiful  places  to  pigbt  tapers  on. 
1866  J.  B.  ROSE  Jr.  Ovid's  Met.  48  There  doth  he  pight  his 
net  and  pitch  his  snare.  1867  —  tr.  Virgits  s&neidyzs 
Behold  the  pighted  foe  and  battle-field. 

Pightle  (pai't'l).  local.  Forms :  o.  3  piehtel, 
pichtil,  piotel,  pigtel,  5  pyghtell,  5-6  py- 
tell, 6-7  pightell,  putell,  6-9  pightel,  pitle, 
8  pightal,  7-  pightle,  (8-9  corruptly  pigtail). 
Also  Ii.  3  pichel,  pyohel,  pichil,  pughull,  6-8 
pighill,  7-8  peighiU;  6  pykkyll,  7  piekhill, 
pickell,  7-8  pickle.  7.  7-9  piole.  S.  7-8  piddle. 
See  also  PINGLE  so.%  [Origin  obscure;  the  form 
seems  to  be  diminutive. 

The  two  lyvtsfightelanApighcl  (tichel)  are  both  found 
soon  after  1200 ;  the  former  was  micll.  and  southern  ;  in  E. 
Anglia  and  Essex  it  became  before  lyxi  pitel;  pichel  was 
northern,  and  appears  to  have  given  the  hardened  form 
pickel ;  picle  was  app.  a  phonetic  variant  of  pitle,  whence 
perh.  also  piddle  through  *pittle.  Cf.  also  PINOLE  i*.2] 

A  small  field  or  enclosure ;  a  close  or  croft. 

a.  ttU3FinesittCur.Dom.Reg.,Bucks(i%-$5)'l.24ij  Croftam 
..que  vocatur  Leuemues  pigtel.  12..  Deed  in  N.  <f  Q. 
roth  ser.  V.  26/2  Totam  croftam  illam  que  vocatur  Wlstones 
pictel  que  jacet  sub  Bosco.  1250-60  Furness  Coucher 
(Chetham  Soc.,  new  ser.  XI.  444),  Totam  ten-am . .  in  loco  qui 
vocatur  Pichtil  cum  una  acra  ad  caput  Pichil.  1403 
Court-roll  Gt.  Waltham  Manor,  Essex,  Idem  dominus 
habet  unum  fossatum  non  scuratum  erga  Chalf-pyghtell. 
1494  in  T.  Gardner  Hist.  Duirwich  (17^4)  52  My  Pytell 
lymge  in  the  Parische  of  AH  Seints  within  the  said  Town. 
1541  in  Wigram  Elstow  (1885)  161  One  messuage,  and  one 
pightell,  with  appurtenances.  1561  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St. 
Michaets,  Bp.  Stort/ord  (1882)  55  Wood  of  ye  pytell  called 
thorley  wyk.  1650  Brasenose  Coll.  Doc.  Ea  19  A  little  close 
or  pasture  called  Pightle  about  i  rood  in  area.  1730  in 
Rep.  Comm.  Ing.  Charities  Wyj)  XXXI.  141  (Cambs.)Two 
pightals  in  Bottisham,  and  a  dolver  in  Braddyls.  1819 
REES  Cycl.,  Pig-  Tail, . .  a  provincial  term  sometimes  applied 
to  a  small  strip  of  ground  generally  in  the  state  of  grass. 
i8»6  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  53  Never  had  that 
novelty  in  manure  whitened  thecrofts  and  pightles  of  Court- 
Farm.  01843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-fl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  430  The 
pigtail  of  the  field,  a  small  strip  in  grass.  1854  KNIGHT 
Once  vpon  a  Time  II.  117  There  was  one  meadow .. called 
the  Pitle  (still  a  Norfolk  word).  1893  J-  C.  JEAFFRESON  Bk. 
Recollect.  (1894)  I.  i.  15  The  paddocks  and  pightels  about  the 
town  of  my  birth. 

(3.  ci22o  Selby  Chariul.  II.  15  Unum  essartum  . .  quod 
vocatur  Pichel.  1154-80  Ibid.  81  Cum  unopychel  prati  in 
Ower  Seleby.  cirjs  Whalley  Coucher  (Chetham  Soc.,  Old 
Ser.  XVI.  688),  Partem  cujusdam  terrae .  .quod  vocatur  Mikel 
pughull  etLitel  pughull.  1503  Will o/Wyne  (Somerset  Ho.), 
Pykkyll  otherwise  called  crofte.  1631  MS.  Indenture  (co. 
Derby),  One  land  called  the  Pickell  land.  1688  MS.  Inden- 
ture, Close  called  . .  the  PeighilL  1699  MS.  Indenture, 
Also  the  Pickhills  [elsewhere  Pickills]  in  Brampton  [co 
York].  1711  in  Rep.  Comm.  Ing.  Charities  (1822)  VIII. 
721  (Yorks.)  [J.  S.  charged]  a  pighill  next  but  three  to  his 
close  [with  51.  yearly  to  the  poor].  1737  Court  Roll, 
Wakeficld,  Close  called ..  Peighill.  1737  MS.  Indenture 
(Rolleston,  co.  Stafford),  A  piece  of  meadow ..  lying  near 
to  an  inclosure  called  Pickle  Meer. 

y. _  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  219  Picle  or  fitle  . .  signifies 
with  us  a  little  small  close  or  inclosure.  a  1815  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Pitle,  Picle,  a  small  piece  of  inclosed 
ground,  generally  pronounced  in  the  first,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  second  form. 


of  Land  belonging  to  them. 

Pig- hull,  -hutch,  etc. :  see  PIG  1  IV. 
Pig-iron,    [f.  PIG  rf.i  7 :  cf.  SOW-IBON.] 

1.  Cast  iron  in  pigs  or  ingots,  as  first  reduced 
from  the  ore. 

1665  D.  DUDLEY  Mettallum  Martis  (1851)  49  Some 
Furnaces  make  Twenty  Tuns  of  Pig  Ironfer  Week.  1805 
FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  (1806)  III.  104  The  lateral  moulds 
or  channels  are  called  pigs,  and  hence  cast-iron  receives  the 
appellation  of  pig-iron.  1871  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Comm. 
325  The  finest  English  pig-iron  is  from  Cumberland  haema- 
tite. 1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.  s.y.,  Mine-pig  is  pig- 
iron  ^  made  from  ores  only;  cinder-pig,  from  ores  with 
admixture  of  some  forge  or  mill-cinder. 

attrib.  1881  Pall  Mall  G.  31  May  9/2  The  pig-iron 
market  opened  with  little  doing  at  47*.  y\d.  cash. 

2.  Cookery.   An  iron  plate  hung  between  the 
meat  and  the  fire  when  the  latter  is  too  hot. 

a  1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New  Present  (1771)  105  If  it  [the 
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fire]  should  be  too  fierce  in  the  middle,  you  must  make  use 
of  a  pig-iron.  1847-78  in  HALLIWELL. 

Fi'gf-jump,  v.  app.  orig.  Australian  slang. 
[f.  Pit;  s/>.1  +  JUMP  V."]  inir.  To  jump  in  a  frolic- 
some way  from  all  four  legs,  without  bringing 
them  together  as  in  buck-jumping.  Hence  Pi'if- 
jumper,  a  horse  which  pig-jumps. 

1892  Daily  News  7  May  5/4  The  vice  of  some  of  these  pig- 
jumpers  and  buckers  in  the  arena  is  very  directly  a  matter 
of  original  sin.  1893  MRS.  C  PKAED  Outlaw  $  Latvm.  I.  xi. 
241, 1  don't  mind  what  I  sit,  short  of  a  regular  buck-jumper. 
I  can  even  manage  a  little  mild  pig-jumping.  Ibid.  242 
This  horse  won't  even  pig-jump. 

t  Fi'gle.  Obs.  [According  to  Alphita^  —  med. 
L.  pigula^  F.  pigle>  of  which  nothing  further  is 
known.  It  was  perh.  another  form  of  the  word 
PAIGLE,  though  in  ME.  applied  to  an  entirely 
different  plant,  and  app.  only  in  i6th  c.  identified 
with  paigle  the  cowslip.  (In  the  Supplement  to 
Gerarde,  1597,  Pagle  is  given  as  *  stichwort '.)] 

1.  The  Stitchwort,  Stellaria  Holostea  (apparently). 
a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  27  Lingua,  avis^ 

i.  stichewort  i.  pigle.  Ibid.  34  Pigle^  L  stichewort.  c  1450 
Alphita  (ibid.)  103  Lingua  fiut's,  pigula  idem,  florem  habet 
album,  gailice  pigule.  «#,£•//«  sticheuurt.  IbieLitf*  Pigula^ 
lingua  avis.  [Cf.  Brit.  Mns.  Add.  MSS.  15236, '  Lingua 
avtSj  gailice  pigle,  latine  vero  pigla  '.] 

2.  =  PAIGLE,  the  cowslip  (apparently). 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  129/35  Note,  that  ofttimes  He  is 
written  for  bil,.~.glt  for  gil  [etc.]... Pigle  \tnispr.  Pigil],  for 
pigil,  verbasculum. 

Pig-lead.  Lead  in  the  form  of  pigs,  as  it 
comes  from  the  smelt  ing-furnace. 

i8a<  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  360  The  methods  by 
which  pig-lead  is  manufactured  into  sheet-lead.  1832  BABBACE 
Econ,  Manvf.  xviii.  (ed.  3)  166  The  price  of  Pig-Lead  was 
£i  is.  per  cwt. 

Pi'gless,  a.    [f.  Pia  sb.l  +  -LESS.]    Without 


a  pig  or  pigs ;  having  no  pigs. 

1895  Daily  Nnvs  28  June  2/4  The  1 
met  at  a  pigless  show  for  the  second  time. 


1895  Daily  News  28  Tune  2/4  The  National  Pig  Breeders 


Piglet  (pi'glet).  [f.PlGf*.l  +  -LET.]  A  little  pig. 

z88?  Miss  BROUGHTON  Belinda  1. 1.  iv.  66  The  little  piglets 
.  .toddle  sweetly  about.  1895  C.  SCOTT  Apple  Orchards  73 
The  black  and  white  piglets,  not  yet  weaned. 

Piglike  (pi'gilsik),  a.  and  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LIKE  I.]  Like,  or  like  that  of,  a  pig. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  v.  iv,  Pig-like  he  [a  restive  horse] 
whines  At  the  sharp  rowel.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mam. 
malia  IV.  138  Their  voice,  a  pig-like  grunt.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  195,  I  can  see  the  pink,  pig-like  hippo, 
whose  colour  has  been  soaked  out  by  the  water,  lying  on 
the  lower  deck. 

Pig- lily :  see  PIG  sb^  \$\>. 

Pigling  (pi-glirj).  In  8  piglin.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LING  i.]  A  little  or  young  pig  ;  a  sucking-pig. 

1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  2t2  Then  every 
Piglin  she  commends,  And  likens  them  to  all  their  swinish 
Friends.  1833  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Bubbles  of  Brunnen  (1834) 
96  Tiny,  light-hearted, brisk,  petulant  piglings.  1887  JESSOPP 
Arcady  vu.  218  She  tends  the  poultry,. .she  looks  after  the 
piglings  [etc.]. 

Hence  Pi'glinghood,  the  condition  of  a  pigling. 

1885  A.  STEWART  Twixt  Ben  Nevis  tr  Glencoe  153  The 
stye  which  from  early  piglinghood  had  been  its  home. 

Pi'gly,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PIG  s6.1  +  -LY  i.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  pig. 

1859  TROLLOPE  W.  Indies  ii.  (1860)  19,  I  believe  that  pigly 
grace  consists  in  plumpness  and  comparative  shortness. 

PigmsBan,  pigmean,  variants  of  PYGMEAN. 

Pig-maker,  -market :  see  PIG  i  IV. 

Pigmeater  (pi'gmAsj).  Australian  slang,  [f. 
PIG  S.I  +  MEAT  sb.  i  +  -KB*.]  A  bullock  which 
does  not  fatten  ;  a  beast  only  fit  for  pigs'  food. 

1884  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Melb.  Mem.  xiv.  105  Bullocks, 
which  declined  with  fiendish  obstinacy  to  fatten.  They 
were  what  are  known  by  the  stock-riders  as  '  ragers '  or 
'pig-meaters  '.  1890  —  Col.  Reformer  xvi.  (1891)  195  The 
last  camp . .  contained  an  unusual  number  of  *  pigmeaters  \ 

Pigmen,  erron.  variant  of  PYGMY. 

Pigment  (pi'gmt'nt).  [aA.'L.  pigmentum, {.pig-, 
ping-Sre  to  paint.  So  Of.  pigment  (i2-i3thc.). 
Pyhmcnt  occurs  in  late  OE.  in  sense  2.  Cf.  PlMENT.] 

1.  A  colouring  matter  or  substance. 
a.  Any  substance  (usually  artificially  prepared) 
used  for  colouring  or  painting;  a  paint,  dye, 
'  colour ' ;  in  technical  use,  a  dry  substance,  usually 
in  the  form  of  powder  or  easily  pulverized,  which, 
when  mixed  with  oil,  water,  or  other  liquid  vehicle, 
constitutes  a  '  paint '. 

I398TREV.SA  Earth.  DeP.K.mx.  xxvi.  (Bodl.MS.),  Minium 
is  a  red  coloure. . :  In  Spayne  is  more  suche  pigment  ban  in 
o)>er  londes.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Pigment,  a 
painting.  _  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  if.  in.  ill  (1651)  469 
Artificial  inticements  and  provocations  of  Gestures,  Cloaths, 
I ewels,  Pigments.  1663  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist.  Colours  in.  xii. 
Wks.  1772  I.  735  Allow  me, . .  for  the  avoiding  of  ambiguity,  to 
employ  the  word  pigments  to  signify  such  prepared  materials 
(as  cochineal,  vermilion,  orpiment)  as  painters,  dyers,  and 
other  artificers  make  use  of  1684-5  —  Min.  Waters  iv. 
Wks.  IV.  806  Balaustium,  logwood,  brasil,  and  other 
astringent  vegetable  pigments.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory 
I.  312  A  beautiful  white  pigment  called  ceruse.  1883  RUSKIN 
Art  Eng.  n  The  harmonies  possible  with  material  pigments. 
D.  Nat.  Hist.,  e\c.  Any  organic  substance  occur- 
ring in  and  colouring  any  part  of  an  animal  or 
plant ;  the  natural  colouring-matter  of  a  tissue. 


PIGMENTLESS. 

.  ('835-6  TODD  Cycl.Anat.  I.  3»/i  During  pregnancy  an 
increased  secretion  of  pigmentum  issaid  totakeplace.]  1842 
PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  (ed.  2)  89  The  discoloration  de- 
pended on  the  presence  of  cells  filled  with  pigment.  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Plianer.  68  Grains  of  chlorophyll 
and  allied  pigments. 

f2.   =  PIMENT  I.  Obs.  (in  Scott,  arch..} 

[1150-1200  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  136  Nim  hwyt  cudu  & 
gyngyfere  &  recels  . .  of  o^brum  pyhmentum  ane  sticcan 
fulne.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  lix.  (Kodl.  MS.), 
Pigttttntum  ha}>  bat  name  as  it  were  pilis  mentum,  quod 
scilicet  in  pila  est  contumsum  [sic]  bat  is  ibete  in  a  mortere : 
of  be  whiche  spicery  by  pigmentary  crafte  he  make|> 
likinge  drinke  and  electuaries.]  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi. 
167  To  sauour..with  puttyng  to  pygment,  Or  pepur,  or 
sum  other  condymenL  1471  RIPLEY  Cottip.  Alch.  xi.  ii.  in 
Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  (1652)  181  As  musk  in  Pygments. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  iii,  Place  the  best  mead,  . .  the  most 
odoriferous  pigments,  upon  the  board. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (usually  in  sense  I  b),  as 
pigment-cell,  -grain,  -granule,  -molecule,  -particle, 
-speck,  -spot ;  pigment-bearing,  -forming  -laden  adjs. 

1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  (ed.  2)  89  Description  of 
the  pigment-cells  in  the  negro.  1859  J.  R.  GREENE  Protozoa 
65_A  bright  coloured  particle  (usually  red),  termed  the.. 
'  pigment  spot ',  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  many  Infusoria. 
1875  tr.  von  Ziemssens  Cycl.  Med.  I.  248  The  pigment 
bacteria,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another 


the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap. 
Diseases  iii.  73  For  the  most  part  these  pigment  grains  are 
enclosed  in  leucocyte-like  bodies.  Ibid.  81  The  tendency  the 
pigment-laden  leucocytes  exhibit  to  carry  their  burden  to 
the  spleen.  1899  A  tlouit's  Syst.  Med.  VI 1 1.  916  The  etiology 
of  pigment-bearing  new  growth. 

D.  Special  combs. :  pigment  colour  (see  quot.)  ; 
pigment-printing,  (a)  a  method  of  printing  cali- 
coes, etc.  with  pigments  attached  to  the  cloth  by 
an  albuminous  substance ;  (l>)  the  printing  of  per- 
manent photographs  with  carbon  or  other  pigments. 
1862  O'NEILL  Diet.  Calico  Printing  *  Dyeing  168  Pig- 
ment colours,  this  name  has  been  given  to  those  colours 
which  are  in  the  state  of  powder,  and  insoluble  in  the  vehicle 


496/2  The  carbon  or  pigment  printing  method  gives 
the  very  highest  class  of  positives, 

Pigmental  (pigme-ntal),  a.  [f.  L.  pigment- 
um (see  prec.)  +  -AL.]  =  PIGMENTARY  a.  2.  Hence 
Pijfme'ntally  adv. 

1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  (ed.  2)  83  The  mucous  or 
pigmental  membrane.  1886  Belgravia  Mag.  LIX.  353  Over- 
coloured,  pigmentally  and  orally.  1896  A  llbntt's  Syst.  Med. 
I.  114  Atrophy  and  pigmental  degeneration  (as  apart  from 
pigmental  infiltration). 

Pigmentary  (pi-gmentari),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
4  pymentarie,  -ye,  5  pygmentarie.  [ad.  L. 
pigmentari-us  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  paints  or 
unguents ;  sb.  a  dealer  in  these,  in  med.  L.  esp.  in 
scents,  spices,  and  aromatic  confections,  f.  pig- 
ment-urn :  see  PIGMENT  and  -ABY  1.] 

fA.  sb.  a.  A  maker  or  seller  of  ointments, 
drugs,  etc. ;  an  apothecary,  b.  (In  quot.  1474) 
app.  an  aromatic  confection.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxxvii.  29  Ensence  of  moost  clene 
swete  smellynge  spices,  with  the  werk  of  pymentarye  \_Vulg. 
opere  pigmentarii;  1388  a  makere  of  oynement ;  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  pigmentarie].  —  5°?$  Sol,  v.  13  The  chekes  of 
hym  as  litle  flores  of  swote  spicis,  plaunted  of  pymentaries. 
1474  CAXTON  Chesse  ill.  v.  101  Makers  of  pygmentaries, 
'spicers  and  apotiquaries. 

B.  adj.  fl.  Pertaining  to  an  apothecary  or 
maker  of  aromatic  confections.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Song  Sol.  iii.  6  Smoke  of  the  swote  spices,  of 
myrre,  and  of  encens,  and  of  alle  pymentarie  poudre  [1388 
al  poudur  of  an  oynement  makere].  1398  [see  PIGMENT  2]. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  or  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of 
pigment ;  producing  or  containing  pigment  or 
colouring-matter;  in  Path,  characterized  by  the 
formation  or  presence  of  pigment. 

1851  CARPENTER  Matt.  Pliys.  (ed.  2)  590  To  reflect  the 
light  that  reaches'  the  interior  of  the  eye,  when  ..  not 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  interposition  of  the  Pig- 
mentary layer.  1851  WRIGHT  Richardson's  Inirod.  C 


pig- 
mentary. 1876  BRISTOWE  The.  *  Pract.  Med.  (18781  84  The 
deposition  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown  pigmentary  granules. 

Pigmentation  (pigmentiJi'Jsn).  Biol.  Nat. 
Hist,  and  Path.  [mod.  f.  L.  pigmentatus  painted 
(f.  pigmentum  paint)  +  -ION  :  see  -ATION.  So  F. 
pigmentation]  Coloration  or  discoloration  by 
formation  or  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  tissues. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  59  Pigmentation  is  not 
in  itself  a  morbid  process  of  much  importance.  1876  tr. 
Wagner's  Gen.  1'at/iol.  (ed.  6)  515  Pigmentation  of  the  skin 
affects  either  the  rete  Malpighii  or  the  corium. 

Pigmented  (pi-gmented),  a.  [f.  PIGMENT  + 
-ED  f]  Charged  or  coloured  with  pigment. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (18801246  These  atrophic  lungs 
are  usually  deeply  pigmented.  1883  Hardivich  's  Photogr. 
Chem.  (ed.  Taylor)  347  The  pigmented  tissue  should  be  of 
that  kind  which  has  a  minimum  of  Gelatine  and  a  maximum 
of  colouring  matter. 

Pi-gmentless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -LESS.]  Destitute 
of  pigment.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 


PIOMENTOSE. 

Pi-gmentose,  a.    [f.  as  next  +  -OSE.]   =  next. 

PigmentoUS  (pigme-ntss),  a.  [f.  L.  pig- 
ment-urn PIGMKNT  + -ous.]  Characterized  by  the 
presence  of  pigment;  pigmentary. 

1836-9  Tottifs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  961/1  The  exterior  surface  of 
the  retina  l«ing  covered  by  a  dark  pigmentous  membrane. 

Fi-g-me:tal.  [f.  Pio  sl>-1 7  +  METAL :  cf.  Sow- 
MF.T.VI..]  Metal,  usually  iron,  in  the  form  of  pigs. 

1731  Ccntl.  jtfaf.  I.  167  [He)  proposes  with  Pit-coal  Fire 
to  make  liar  Iron  from  Pig-metaL  1761  Citron,  in  Ann. 
Keg.  7!/i  Hi*  new  invented  method  of  making  malleable 
iron  from  pig  or  sow  metal.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Mttal  I.  27  Sow  metal,  or  pig  metal,  epithets. .referring  to 
the  blocks  as  they  may  have  been  run  in  the  main  or  the 
collateral  gutters,  the  former  being  called  sews,  and  the 
latter //f*,  respectively. 

Pigmy :  see  PYGMY. 

Pigne,  obs.  form  of  PINE. 

Pignerate,  -ation  :  see  PIONORATE,  -ATION. 

t  Pi'gnolate,  pi-niolate.  Oh.  [n.f.pigno- 
lat,  'the  presented  kernell  of  a  Pine-apple,  or  con- 
serue  of  Pine-kernells '  (Cotgr.) ;  cf.  It.  pignolo 
'a  kindc  of  meate  of  pine-apples'  (Klorio  1598), 
also  PIGNON ',  and  -ATE1.]  A  conserve  or  con- 
fection made  of  pignons  or  pine-kernels. 

1544  PMAER  Rtgim.  Life  (1560)  D  j,  All  swete  thynges  are 
verye  good  as  apples  sodden  with  suger . .  pignolate,  penedies, 
whyte  pylles,  suger  candy,  and  the  iuice  of  likorice.  Ibid. 
(1553)  D  iv  b,  Pignolate,  and  swete  almondes.  1657  TOMLIN. 
SON  Renoits  Disf>.  171  Another  kind  of  paste. .which  the 
Neotericks  call  Piniolate  or  Pignolate  because  its  made  of 
Pine  kernells. 

!i  Pignon '.  lObs.  [F.  pit>non  (p/nron)  a  pine- 
kernel  =  Sp.  pi/ion,  Pg.  piiihao :—  late  L.  type 
*pinisn-tm,  f.  pinea  pine-cone.  Cf.  PINION  s/i.s, 
PINON.] 

1.  A  pine-kernel ;  the  edible  seed  of  the  stone- 
pine  (Pintis  Pinea)  of  the  south  of  Europe,  or  of 
other  species  of  pine. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  tv.  xxx.  292 
There  are  great  pine  trees  in  New  Spaine,  though . .  they 
beare  no  pignons  or  kernells,  but  empty  apples.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Pignon,  or  Pinone,  the  edible  seed  of  the  cones  of 
various  pines,  as  those  of  Piniis  Pinea,  ..eaten  in  Italy. 

f2.  The  Physic-nut  of  S.  America:  =Pg.pinAat>, 
PINION  stfl  i.  Obs. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxix.  289 
There  are  a  thousand  of  these  simples  fit  to  purge,  as.. 
pignons  of  Punua.  .and  many  other  things. 

II  Pignon. 2  (pm'on).  Arch.  [V.pignon  a  gable- 
end  =  It.  pignone  (Littre1),  Romanic  augmentative 
of  L. pinna  pinnacle;  see  PINION  sb.2]  A  gable. 

1875  F.  1.  SCUDAMORE  Day  Dreams  38  Rich  in  houses 
with  gables  and  pignons. 

Fignorate  (pi'gnorA),  ///.  a.  [ad.  L.  pigne- 
rat-its,  pa.  pple.  ofpignerare :  see  next.]  a.  Given 
or  taken  in  pledge ;  pledged,  pawned,  b.  Relat- 
ing to  things  pledged,  pigneratitious. 

t6..  Cars/Ml  Baron-Court  Bk.  in  Ayr  t,  Wigton  Arch. 
Co/I.  IV.  115  The  said  William  Glen  pursued  the  said 
Robert  for  the  said  pistol!  for  what  the  same  wes  pignorat. 
1886  MUIRHEAD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  690/3  Pignorate  and 
hypothecary  rights  were  unknown  as  rights  protected  by 
action  at  the  time  now  being  dealt  with. 

Fignorate  (pi'gnonr't),  z>.  Also  pignerate. 
[ad.  L.  pigncrare  (in  med.  spelling  pignorare)  to 
give  as  a  pledge,  f.  pignus  (pigner-,  -or-)  pledge  : 
see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  give  or  take  as  a  pledge ; 
to  pledge,  pawn.  Hence  Prgnoratocl  ppl.  a. 

1*13  COCKERAM,  Pignerate,  to  pawne.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glvssogr,,  Pignerate,  to  lay  a  gage,  or  mortgage  j  also  to 
take  in  pawn.  184*  If.  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  fy  Rom.  Antiq. 
760/1  If  the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pignerated. 
1878  Ibid.  1037/1  A  man  could  not  acquire  possession  by 
means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 

Pignoration(pign5r?-/3n).  Also  pigner-.  [ad. 
L.  pigtieration-em  pledging,  f.  pignerare  :  see 
prec.]  The  action  of  pledging  or  pawning. 

x6*3  COCKERAM,  Pigneration,  a  pawning  or  morgaging. 
1658  T^HILUPS,  Pigneration  \ed.  1678  Pignoration},  a  gaging 
or  laying  to  pawn.  1875  MAINE-  Hist.  Inst.  ix.  270  The 
Pignoration  of  the  Continental  Teutonic  Law  is  more  archaic 
than  the  Distress  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  England. 

FignoratitioUS(pi:gn6rati-j3s),<7.  rare.  Also 
pigner-.  [f.  L.  pigneratuius  adj.,  belonging  to  a 
pledge  :  see  PIGNOKATE  ///.  a.  and  -mous.]  Re- 
lating to  things  given  in  pledge  or  pawned. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glassogr.,  Pigneratitious,  that  which  is  laid 
in  pledge,  or  pertaining  to  gage.  1795  WYTHE  Decis. 
1  "X"»a  57  Questions  arising  on  pigneratitious  contracts. 

Pi'gnorative,  a.  [ad.  F.  pignoratif  (1567), 
f.L.pignorare:  see  PIONOBATE  and -ATIVE.]  That 
gives  in  pledge ;  pledging,  pawning. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pignoratif,  pignoratiue,  impledging.ingaging 
by  suretiship,  or  with  a  pawne.  Hence  1616^-63  BULLOKAR 
Expositor,  Pignorative,  impledging,  ingaging  by  suretiship, 
or  with  a  pawn.  iSiSinTooD.  1848  in  WHARTON£<JH/  Diet. 

Pi  g-nut.    [f.  PIG  rf.i  +  NUT.] 

1.  The  tuber  of  Bunium  flexuosum  ;  —  EARTH- 
NUT  i. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  11.  ii.  172,  I  with  my  long  nayles  will 
digge  thee  pig-nuts.  1693  ROBINSON  in  Pliil.  Trans.  XVII. 
826  The  Roots,  .commonly  call'd  Kepper-Nuts,  Pignuts  and 
Oernuts  in  the  North,  lie  very  deep,  and  fatten  Hogs.  1711 
ADDISON  Spec!.  No.  69  F  5  No  Fruit  grows  Originally 
among  us,  besides  Hips  and  Haws,  Acorns  and  Pig-Nutts. 
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188}  STEVFNSON  Treat.  Is!.  (1886)  277  Dig  away,  boy*,., 
you  II  find  some  pig-nuts. 

1 2.  Applied  to  an  acorn  (with  reference  to  Don 
Quixote  en.  xi).  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1711  E.  WARD  Out*.  I.  373  At  length  the  Don  in  Pensive 
Mood  His  Golden  Pignuts  [i.e.  acorns,  as  eaten  in  the 
Golden  Age]  gravely  view'd. 

3.  The  pear-shaped  fruit  of  a  N.  American  tree, 
the  brown  hickory  (Carya  glabra  or  porcina) ; 
also  the  tree  itself;  =  HOG-NUT  i. 

1760  I.  LEE  Introd.  Sot.  App.  332  Pig  Nut,  Juglans. 
18*9, 1866  (see  HOG-NUT  i).  1884  MILLER  t'lant-ii.,  Pig-nut, 
American,  L'arya  porcina, 

Pi'g-rat.  [transl.  of  Telugu  pamlikokku, 
BANDICOOT.]  The  large  bandicoot  rat  of  India. 

1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  (1860)  1. 150  Another  favourite  article 
of  food  with  the  coolies  is  the  pig-rat  or  Bandicoot.  1865 
Reader  14  Jan.  43/3  Bandicoot  is.. intended  to  represent 
the  Telugu  patuti-kokku,  literally, '  pig-rat '. 

II  Pigri'tia.  Obs.  [L.,  -  sloth,  slothfnlness.] 
A  former  name  of  the  sloths  of  South  America. 

[164*  FULLER  Holy  >r  Prof,  St.  iv.  iv.  256  The  beast  in 
Brasil,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Pigritia,  which  goes  no 
farther  in  a  fortnight  then  a  man  will  cast  a  stone.]  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Pigrilia,  Slothfulness.  . .  Also  an  American  Beast 
call'd  a  Sloth.  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  fud.  417  Nearly  related 
to  the  South-American  animal  Pigritia,  that  makes  two  or 
three  days  journey  in  going  up  a  tree. 

t  Pigri'tious,  a.  Ot>s.  rare-',  [f.  L.  pigrilia 
sloth  (f.  piger  slothful)  +  -ous.]  Slothful.  So 
tPi'gritude  [f.  L.  type  *pigritiido],  fPi'grity 
[ad.  L.  pigritas],  slothfulness  (obs.  rare~"). 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Pigritie,  Pigritude,  slothfulnes.  1638  T. 
WHITAKER  Blood  of  Grape  Pref.  8  Pigritious  and  impudent 
persons.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pigritude. 

Pig's  in  Comb. :  see  PIG  1130. 

Fig-sconce  (pi'giskpns).  [See  SCONCE.]  A 
pig-headed  fellow ;  a  pig-head. 

163*  MASSINGER  City  Madtutt  lit.  i,  Ding.  He  is  No  pig- 
sconce,  mistress.  Secret,  He  has  an  excellent  head-piece. 
1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  III.  78  These  representatives  of 
the  pig-sconces  of  the  population  judged  by  circumstances. 

Pi'gskin.  [f.  PIG  sb.i  +  SKIN.]  The  skin  of 
the  pig  or  hog  (called  in  T.8th  c.  HOGSKIN)  ;  leather 
made  of  this.  Hence  in  Sporting  slang,  a  saddle. 

1855  Athenatum  29  Dec.  1531  The  Major.,  sees  more 
things  in  pigskin  and  whipcord  than  are  found  in  most  men's 
philosophy.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  ii,  The 
best  servant  who  ever  put  his  leg  across  pig-skin.  1894  J.  K. 
FOWLER  Recollect.  O.  Country  Life  vi.  44  He  was  not 
particularly  noted  in  the  pigskin.  1899  MACKAIL  Life 
Morris  II.  326  The  white  pigskin  binding  with  silver  clasps. 
b.  The  skin  of  a  hog  used  as  a  bottle. 

1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  37  Water-carriers  loaded  with  pig- 
skins were  conspicuous  among  the  throng. 

Pigsney,  -ny.  arch,  and  dial.  Forms :  a.  4 
piggesney}e,  4-6  piggesnye,  6  pyggysny, 
pygges  nye,  pigges-ny,  pygs(-lnie,  pygsnye, 
pigesnie,  6-8  pigs(-)nye,  7  pigsneye,  pignie, 
8  plg-nye,  6-  pigsny,  pigs(-)nie,  pigs  -)ney; 
ft.  6  pigseie,  9  (dial.)  pigsy.  [ME.  l.pigges  pig's 
+  »eyje,  var.  of  eyje,  eye  with  prosthetic  »,  app. 
derived  from  an  eye,  min  eye ;  prob.  originating  in 
children's  talk  and  the  fond  prattle  of  nurses. 

The  eye  of  the  pig  (as  that  of  a  bird  in  BIRD'S-NIE)  is  taken 
as  a  familiar  type  of  a  small  eye:  the  expression  is  thus 
equivalent  \opinke  or  pinkie  nye,  PINKENV,  'tiny  eye',  which 
was  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  term  of  endearment ;  but 
early  examples  showing  pigges  nye  applied  to  the  eye  itself 
(sense  2)  have  not  yet  been  fcund.) 

1.  One  specially  cherished  ;  a  darling,  pet ;  com- 
monly used  as  an  endearing  form  of  address. 
a.  Chiefly  applied  to  a  girl  or  woman ;  in  mod. 
dial,  often  opprobrious. 


bKELTON  Ivomannoa,  etc.  20  What  prate  ye,  praty  pyggysn' 
1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  F  ij.  Another  fall  in  lo; 
with  some  yonge  pygsnie.  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  l.  iv, 
(Arb.)  27  Then  ist  mine  owne  pygs  nie,  and  blessing  on  my 
hart.  1589  Triumphs  Love  *  Fort.  F  ij  b,  Then  willl  make 
my  loving  song  upon  mine  owne  pigsnye.  1619  MASSINGER 
Picture  11.  i,  If  thou  art,  As  I  believe,  the  pigsney  of  his 
heart,  Know  he's  in  health.  1667  DRYDEM  Tempest  iv.  iii, 
How  does  my  Pigs-nye  ?  1698  r  ARQUHAR  Love  4-  Bottle  i. 
i,  And  the  little  pigsny  has  mamma's  mouth.  1784  K.  BAGE 
Barham  Dmvns  I.  ii  Never  think  I  shall  long  survive  thee, 
pigsnye.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  liv.  (1848)  121/3  When  pigsnie 
arrives  and  the  purchaser  opens  the  close  sedan  chair  in 
which  she  has  been  conveyed  to  his  house.  1876  MADOX- 
BROWN  Dwale  Blutk  i.  v.  102  She  began  to  pour  forth . . 
insinuations  relative  to  a  certain  '  Trapseing,  hautecking, 
kerping,  pigsnie '. 

ft.  isiu  BALE  tr.  Gardiner's  De  vera  Obed.  K  j  b,  How 
doth  my  sweteheart,  what  saith  now  pigges  eye?  1869  J.  P. 
MORRIS  Gloss.  Words^  Furness  71  Pigsy,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, as  '  Thow  lile  pigsy '. 

t  b.  More  rarely  applied  to  a  man  or  boy.  Obs, 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  68  b,  And  your  sweet 
piggesnye  Emanuel  will  smoyle  close  in  his  sleave.  a  1588 
TARLTON  Jests  (1844)  Introd.  21  The  player  fooles  deare 
darling  pigsnie  He  calles  himselfe  his  brother.  1708  Brit. 
Apollo  No.  68.  a/a  You,  ven  once  they  have  your  Money, 
No  more  their  Pigsnies  are  nor  Honey. 

1 2.  An  eye ;  a  '  dear  little  eye '.  Obs. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  it.  i.  560  And  shine  upon  me  but 
benignly,  With  that  one,  and  that  other  Pigsneye.  1709 
Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  n.  3/1, 1  rise.  And  rub  my  Pigs  Nyes. 
a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scatrons  Com.  Romance  (1775)  II.  10 
The  hostess  received  such  a  blow  on  her  little  pig-n  j  es,  that 
she  saw  a  hundred  thousand  lights  at  the  same  time. 


PIGTAIL. 

Pigsticking  (pi-gistiikirj).  [f.  Pio  rf.l  + 
STICKING  vbl.  so.] 

1.  The  hunting  of  the  wild  boar  with  a  spear. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ix,  Describing  the  sport  of 

pigsticking,  .with  great  humour  and  eloquence.  1881  J. 
GRANT  Cameronians  I.  iii.  33  The  dinner-gong  . .  recalled 
his  thoughts  from  pig-sticking  and  Central  India. 

2.  The  butchering  of  swine  by  sticking  a  knife 
into  the  heart  or  aorta. 

1884  M.  ARNOLD  in  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  707/2,  1  would 
not  go  to  see  the  pig-sticking  at  the  stock-yards. 

Hence  Pi  gitick  v.  intr.,  to  hunt  the  wild  boar; 
Pi'giticker,  (a)  one  who  follows  the  sport  of 
pigsticking ;  (// ,  a  horse  trained  to  this  sport. 

1891  KIPLING  City  Dreadf.  Nt.  74  Animals  who  stand  on 
one  hind  leg  and  beckon  with  all  the  rest,  or  try  to  pigstick 
in  harness.  1866  TREVELYAN  in  Fraser's  Mag.  I. XXIII. 
387,  I  may  be  a  young  pig-sticker,  but  I  am  too  old  a  sports- 
man to  make  such  a  mistake  as  that.  1889  Athenaeum 
24  Aug.  255/1  The  courage,  horsemanship,  and  skill  with  his 
spear  required  in  the  pigsticker.  1000  SIR  J.  FAVREK 
Recollect,  iii.  62,  I  bought  a  horse,  a  well-known  pig-sticker. 

Pig-stone,  -swill,  etc. :  see  Pio  l  IV. 

Pigsty  (pi'gistsi).  A  sty  or  pen  for  pigs,  in- 
cluding a  shed  or  covered  enclosure. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  fahorda,  a  pigges  stie,  ffara. 
16*9  MASSINGER  Picture  iv.  ii,  'Slight !  us  a  prison,  or  a 
pig-sly  I  1710  STEELE  Tatter  No.  169  n  What  Wash  is 
drank  up  in  so  many  Hours  in  the  Parlour  and  the  Pigsty. 
1853  H.  WHARTON  Digest  Cases  Pennsylv.  473  A  pigstye 
in  a  city  is  per  se  a  nuisance. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  dwelling  only  fit  for 
a  pig ;  a  miserable  or  dirty  hovel. 

1810  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  I.  311  All  degrees  of  all 
nations  begin  with  living  in  pigstyes.  1884  LABOI'CHERE  in 
Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  219  The  poor  in  our  great  towns  are  con- 
demned to  live  in  pig-styes,  and  to  pay  excessive  rents  for 
this  accommodation. 

Pi  g's  wash,  pigwash.  The  swill  of  a 
brewery  or  kitchen  given  to  pigs ;  =  HOGWASH. 
Also  applied  contemptuously  to  weak  inferior 
liquor,  and  in  other  abusive  senses. 

1630  Tinker  of  Turvey  Aiij,  These  commingas  farre  short 
of  his,  as  Bragget  goes  beyond  the  Pigs  wash  or  small  Beere. 
1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  t'amph.,  Jesuitism  29  Moral  evil  is 
unaltainability  of  Pig's  wash.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  ffottv. 
If  I  had  not  seen  that ..  pig- wash,  even  if  I  could  have  got 
plenty  of  it,  was  a  poor  sort  of  thing,  I  should  never  have 
looked  life  fairly  in  the  face.  iSSylil'SKiN  Praetfrita  II. 
284  {I  was]  content  in  my  dog's  chain,  and  with  my  pig's- 
wash,  in  spite  of  Carlyle. 

Pi'gtail.     [So  called  from  resemblance  to  the 
tail  ofa  pig.] 
L  a.  Tobacco  twisted  into  a  thin  rope  or  roll. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  xxil  (Roxb.)  274/1  Pig  taile, 
is  a  very  small  wreath  or  roll  tobacco.  1740  SWIFT  Will 
Wks.  1745  VIII.  384,  I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  G  rattan.,  my 
silver  box.. in  which  1  desire  the  said  John  to  keep  the 
tobacco  he  usually  cheweth,  called  pigtail.  1760  H.  WALPOLR 
Lett,  to  Mann  7  May,  He.. took  some  pigtail  tobacco  out 
of  his  pocket.  1839  (J.  FUME*  Paper  on  Tobacco  130  Pig- 
tail when  smoked  is  equally  as  strong  as  shag. 
b.  A  farthing  candle,  dial. 

1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  The  watching  of  the  pig- 
tail was  a  superstitious  ceremony  observed  in  Craven. .on 
the  Eve  of  St.  Mark.  On  that  evening,  a  party  of  males  or 
females,  .place  on  the  floor  a  lighted  pig-tail,  for  so  a  small 
or  farthing  candle  is  denominated.  1867  HARLAND  &  W. 
Lane.  Folk-lore  140  On  the  fast  of  St.  Agnes  she  watches  a 
small  candle  called  a  '  pig-tail ',  to  see  the  passing  image  of 
her  future  husband. 
o.  Naut.  A  short  length  of  rope ;  a  rope's  end. 

1894  Daily  Tel.  iS  Oct.  6/5  Hit.  .with  a  '  pigtail ',  a  piece 
of  thick  rope. 

2.  A  plait  or  queue  of  hair  hanging  down  from 
the  back  of  the  head ;  applied  spec,  to  that  worn 
by  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 8th  and  beginning  of  the  191)1  century,  and  still 
frequently  by  young  girls,  and  now  esp.  to  that 
customary  among  the  Chinese. 

1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vil.  xciii.  438  They  observe 
an  uniformity  about  their  heads  by  wearing  pigtails.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  595  The  French  carpenter  can- 
not  saw  his  boards,  without  a  long  pig. tail  and  ruffled  shirt. 
i8>a  W.  IRVING  Brctceb.  Hall  (1849)  52  A  soldier  of  the  old 
school,  with  powdered  head,  side  locks,  and  pigtail.  1830 
Examiner  801/1  Trousers  came  in  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, pigtails  went  out  with  Lord  Liverpool.  1838  DICKENS' 
ffich.  Nick,  xiv,  {Mrs.  Kenwigs'  girlsj  nad  flaxen  hair,  tied 
with  blue  ribbons,  hanging  in  luxuriant  pigtails  down  their 
backs.  1874  LADY  HERBERT  tr.  Huonrr's  RanMc  i.  xii.  193 
Chinamen.. with  their  black  caps,  and  equally  black  pig- 
tails. 1885  FAIRHOLT  Costume  in  Eng.  (ed.  3)  II.  321  Pig- 
tails in  the  army  were  reduced  in  1804  to  seven  inches  in 
length  and  in  1808  cut  off.  £1890  F.  Wilson's  Fate  76  He 
. .  wiped  his  grizzled  moustache  and  twisted  its  extremities 
into  pig-tails.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CROKER  Village  7Vi/»(i8o6) 
66,  I  was  still  a  rather  troublesome  schoolgirl  in  short  frocks 
and  a  pig-tail. 
b.  transf.  The  wearer  of  a  pigtail ;  a  Chinese. 

1886  Corah.  Mag.  July  55  Sweetmeats  . .  being  great 
favourites  with  the  pigtails  '. 

f  8.  A  pigtailed  monkey.   Obs. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  215  The  Maimon  of  Buflon, 
which  Edwards  calls  the  Pigtail,  is  the  last  of  the  baboons, 
and.  -no  larger  than  a  cat.  [Cf.  PIGTAILED  a.  i.) 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  from  a),  a.  m 
sense  'of,  pertaining  to,  wearing  a  pigtail' ;  colloy. 
Chinese:  as  pigtail  brigade,  land,  party;  b.  in 
sense  'characteristic  of  the  period  when  pigtails 
were  worn ',  old-fashioned,  pedantic,  absurdly 
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formal  (cf.  Ger.  zopf},  as  pigtail  drill,  period,  pro- 
fessor, tory\  C.   «=  PIGTAILED  I,  ^pigtail macaque; 


all 


"1867  Woon'Paf.Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  16  Bruh  or 

i88g  \  Leisure 
.  1887 

-  .  tresses 

one  descries  Are  closely  plaited,  pig-tail-wise.     1890  Pall 
Mall  G.  10  Feb.  7/2  These  same  monkeys,  the  so  called 


Mr  Yerburgh,  the  leader  of  what  was  known  last  Session 
as  'the  Pigtail  Party*  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  con- 
templating a  journey  to  China. 

Pigtail,  corrupt  form  of  PIGHTLE. 

Figtailea  (prg.t^'ld),  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  a  tail  like  a  pig's. 

1758  EDWARDS  Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  8  The  Pig.tailed 
Monkey,  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
1864  ATKINSON  List  Provinc.  Names  Birds,  Pig-tailed 
Winder,  Prov.  name  for  Pintail  Duck.  1896  List  ^«£«j 
Zool.  Soc.  (ed.  9)  24  Macacus  nemestrinus  . .  Pig-tailed 
Monkey... East  Indies. 

2.  Having  a  pigtail ;  tied  up  or  plaited  into  a 
pigtail. 

1754  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  189  Hair..powder'd 
and  pig-tail'd.    1773  SHERIDAN  St.  Pair.  Day  H.  iv,  AH  the 
pigtailed  lawyers  and   bagwigged  attorneys.     1791-3  in 
Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1709)  I.  67  A  pig-tailed  periwig_.     1892 
Spectator  27  Feb.  305/1  To  wonder  at  pig-tailed  China. 

Pi'gtaily,  a.  nonce-wd.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pigtail  period ;  old-fashioned. 

1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  300  Old  fashioned,  out 
of  date,  rococo,  and  pigtaily. 

t  Pi'g-taker.  Obs.  A  purveyor  of  pigs :  for- 
merly an  office  in  the  Royal  Household. 

1455  in  ffouseh.  Ord.  (1790)  *zi  Th1  office  of  the  Catery., 
i  Grome  Piggetaker.  1538  Ibid.  218  Allowance  to  be  given . . 
unto  Thomas  Playfoote.  Yeoman -Pigtaker  for  every  Veale, 
being  fatt  and  good,.. that  he  shall  send  into  the  Larder. 

Pig- trotter,  -trough,  -tub,  etc. :  see  PIG  i. 

Pi'gweed.  A  name  given  to  various  herbs 
devoured  by  swine  (some  of  them  also  eaten  by  men 
under  stress  of  hunger),  as  the  Goosefoots,  Cheno- 
podium  album  and  rubrum  ;  Cow-parsnip  ;  Knot- 
grass ;  Comfrey ;  in  N.  America,  the  green  Ama- 
ranth, Amarantus  retroftexus.  Winged  pigweed ', 
a  coarse  branching  herb,  Cycloloma  platyphyllum^ 
of  the  Western  U.  S. 

1844  H.  HUTCHINSON  Pract.  Drainage  Land  159  The 
roots  of  a  weed  called  pig  weed.  1854  THOREAU  walden 
vii.  (1886)  159  That's  Roman  wormwood,— that's  pigweed,— 
that's  sorrel,— that's  rjtper-grass.  1865  Daily  Tel.  7  Nov. 
5/1  The  tiny  islets  being  covered  with  pig-weed,  large  ear- 
wigs,  and  land  crabs.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  601/2 
Here  we  find ..  pig-weed  six  inches  in  stem,  and  wearing  a 
huge  flower  like  a  hat.  1893  Ch.  Times  15  Jan.  43/1  [Famine 
in  Russia]  Those  who  have  bread  are  compelled  to  adulterate 
it  with  pigweed  [Ckenopodium  rubrum},  which,  taken  in 
quantities,  is  a  bitter  emetic.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  S.  Brown's 
Bunyip,ztc.  146  We.,  lived  for  months  at  a  time  on  damper, 
bullock  and  pigweed  in  a  bark  humpy. 

tPigwi'dgiiL,  -wi'dgeon.  Obs.  Also  pig 
•wigeon.  Of  obscure  origin  and  meaning:  see 
quots.  1730-1785. 

Some  have  identified  it  with  Pigwiggen,  -wiggin,  used  by 
Greene  and  Nashe  as  a  y waw'-proper  name,  and  by  Drayton 
as  the  name  of  a  fairy  knight  favoured  by  Queen  Mab  the 
wife  of  Oberon,  also  by  Davenant  In  Cotton  it  is  ap. 
parently  a  term  of  contempt,  and  rimes  with  biggin,  cap  or 
hood.  Pig-widgin  (-wid^in)  appears  in  Cleveland  aitrib. 
as  a  contemptuous  or  hostile  epithet  for  the  Scotch  ;  spelt  by 
Bailey  -wigeon,  by  Johnson  -widgeon,  app.  after  the  name 
of  the  bird.  Its  connexion  with  Pigwiggin  is  not  proved. 

[a  1591  GREENE  Selinins  1909  Now  will  I  be  as  stately  to 
them  as  if  I  were  maister  Pigwiggen  our  constable.  1596 
NASHE  Sajfron-lValden  Wks.  (GrosarO  HI.  191  No  more 
will  I  of  his  calling  me  Captaine  of  the  boyes,  and  Sir  Kil- 
prick;  which  is  a  name  fitter  for  his  Piggen  de  wiggen,  or 
gentlewoman.  1599  —  Lenten  Stuff*  To  Rdr.,  If  it  were 
so,  goodman  Pig-wiggen,  were  not  that  honest  dealing? 
1617  DRAYTON  NymfiJiidia  xii,  Pigwiggen  was  this  Fairy 
Knight,  One  wond'rous  gracious  in  the  sight  Of  fair  Queen 
Mab,  which  day  and  night  He  amorously  observed.  1629 
DAVENANT  Albovine  11.  i.  Dij,  Albo.  Is  not  your  name 
Pigwiggin?  Cnny.  Pigwiggin!  your  Grace  was  wont  to 
call  me  Cunymond :  I  am  no  Faery.  1675  COTTON  Scoffer 
Sceffl  68  What  such  a  nazardly  Pigwiggin,  A  little  Hang- 
strings  in  a  Biggin?] 

1687  Cleveland's  Wks.,  Rebel  Scot  12  To  see  his  Country 
sick  of  Pym's  disease ;  By  Scotch  Invasion  to  be  made  a 
prey  To  such  Pig-Widgin  Myrmidons  as  they.  1730-6 
BAILEY  (folio),  Pig  Wigeon  (with  the  Vulgar)  a  silly  fellow. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Pigw idgeon , .  is  a  kind  of  cant  word  for  any- 
thing petty  or  small.     (Quotes  Cleveland.]     1785  GROSE 
Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.  v.  Pig,  Pig-widgeon,  a  simpleton. 

Hence  Pigwi  dgin,  -wi'dffeon  ~'. 

1852  M.  W.  SAVAGE  Reuben  Medlicott  I.  in.  Argt.  214  In 
short  the  Medlicotts  were  Pigwidgeoned,  and  we  are  not  to 
pity  them,  for  they  brought  the  Pigwidgeoning  on  them- 
selves. Pigwidgeoning  will  prove  to  be  a  social  usage, 
nearly  akin  to  spunging. 

Pig- woman,  -wool,  etc. :  see  PIG*  13. 
t  Pi-gwort.  Herb.  Obs.   =  PIGWEED. 
1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  73  Pigworl,  woodbynd,  birche  and 
such  like,  whereof  they  croppe  the  topper. 
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Pik,  obs.  form  of  PICK  v.\  PIKE  rf.i,  PITCH. 

II  Pika  (psi'ka).  [sad-pHka,  native  name  in  Tun- 
guse  of  Siberia  (Pallas  a  1800).]  A  small  rodent 
quadruped,  Lagomys  alpinus,  allied  to  the  guinea- 
pig,  inhabiting  boreal  and  alpine  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  By  extension,  any  of  the  species  of 
Lagomys,  called  from  their  reiterated  squeaking 
cries  calling-hares  or  crying-hares. 

1827  GRIFFITH  Cuvier's  Anim.  K.  III.  223  The  pika  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  extreme  North 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV. 
163  The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  these  pikas  is  their 
voice,  from  which  they  have  acquired  their  trivial  name. 

b.  Comb.  Fika-squirrel,  a  name  suggested  by 
Coues  for  the  chinchilla. 

1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  86. 

f  Fikanie'r.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Ger.  piekenier,  f. 
pieke,  pike  PIKE  sb$ :  cf.  OF.  piquenaire  pike- 
man.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike  ;  a  pikeman. 

1816  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  213/1  They  were  first 
raised  as  pikaniers,  and  behaved  gallantly  in  the  Turkish 

Pikar,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PIKER,  thief.  Pikary,  obs. 
f.  PICKEBY.  Pikaxe,  obs.  f.  PICKAX. 

Pike  (paik),  si.1  Forms:  I  piio,  I,  3  pic, 
3-4  pike,  3-6  pyk,  4-7  (9)  pyke,  4-  pike. 
[Found  in  OE.  as  piic  (8th  c.),  pic,  in  ME.  pik 
(pi.  pikes},  later  pyke,  pike ;  beside  which  there 
existed  from  I4thc.,  in  same  senses,  a  collateral 
form  with  short  vowel,  pic,  pik,  pykk,  now  PICK 
sb.1  Cf.  PICK  v.1,  with  its  collateral  form  pike. 
In  tnod.Eng.,  in  sense  I,  pike  is  now  local  or  dial., 
pick  being  in  general  use ;  but  senses  2  and  3  are 
in  general  Eng.  pike,  while  pick  is  obs.  or  dial. ; 
sense  4  is  now  generally  peak ;  sense  5  is  dial,  or 
local.  OE.  and  ME.  pic,  pic  agree  in  form  and 
sense  with  F.  pic  (of  which,  however,  examples  are 
known  only  from  the  I2thc.).  In  the  earliest  in- 
stances, both  in  OE.  and  OF.,  pic  was  applied  to 
a  pick,  pickax,  or  pick-hammer,  with  handle  at 
right  angles  to  the  head;  but,  in  both,  the  word 
was  soon  applied  to  a  straight  instrument  or  tool 
pointed  at  one  end,  or  to  the  sharp  point  of  such 
(cf.  OE.  hornpic  a  pinnacle,  in  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt, 
iv.  5),  as  in  Fr.  to  a  poker,  a  glass-blower's  tool, 
the  end  of  a  ship's  yard,  etc.  The  Eng.  uses  are 
not  the  same,  but  the  development  is  on  the  whole 
parallel.  See  Note  below.] 

I.  1.  A  pickax ;  a  pick  used  in  digging,  break- 
ing up  ground,  etc.,  also  for  picking  a  millstone. 
Obs.  except  as  dial,  form  of  PICK  rf.1 

(It  seems  certain  that  the  OE.  examples  belong  here.  In 
Goetz  Corpus  Gloss.  Lat.  VI.  17,  Acisculum  is  glossed  as 
'  (jKafyiov  JJTOI  opu£  Kr)irovputri ;  malliolum  structorium ;  quod 
habent  structores,  quasi  malleolus  est  ad  caedendos  lapides ; 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  49  Acisculum,  piic.  c  1000 
/El/ric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  109/4  Acisculum,  pic.  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  941  Mattok  is  a  pykeys,  Or  a 
pyke,  as  sum  men  seys.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1253  'Tak 
a  pike,  To-night  thou  schalt  with  me  strike  '. .  An  hole  thai 
bregen,  all  with  ginne  [etc.].  1756  LLOYD  in  W.  Thompson 
K.  N.  Advoc.  (1757)  51,  I  have .. desired  the  Grinder  not  to 
pick  his  Mill  so  often  with  the  sharp  Pikes,  or  to  keep  it  so 
rough.  1877  E.  LEIGH  Gloss.  Dial.  Chesh.,  Pike,  an  iron 
instrument  sharp  on  the  one  side  and  like  a  hammer  on  the 
other,  used  for  splitting  and  breaking  coals.  1870  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  323  Pike.. 3.  A  pick.  [E.D.D. 
has  it  also  from  S.  Staffordsh.]  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Pike.  See  Pick. 

II.  2.   A  sharp  point,  the  pointed  tip  of  any- 
thing, a  spike ;  as  the  pointed  metal  tip  of  a  staff 
or  of  an  arrow  or  spear,  the  spike  in  the  centre  of 
a  buckler  :  =  PICK  sl>.1  2. 

01225  Leg.  Kath.  1923  Swa  bet  te  pikes  &  te  irnene 
i  preones  se  scharpe  &  se  starke  borien  burh  &  beoren  for5 
feor  on  bet  oSer  half,  c  1275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  70  in  0.  E. 
Misc.  149  A  hwel  of  stele  is  furber  mo..  .A  busend  spoken 
beob  her -on,  And  pykes  ouer  al  idon.  c  1290  6".  Eng .  Leg. 
I.  205/170  pis  knijt  heobpunden  honden  and  fetand  a-midde 
be  fuyre  him  caste,  With  Irene  Ovles  and  pikes  heo  to- 
drowen  him  wel  faste.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  3856  Here  bor- 
dones  were  imaked  wel  Wip  longe  pikes  of  wel  gode  stel. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  88  Dobest. .  Bereb  a  Busschopes 
cros,  Is  hoket  atte  ende,..to  holden  hem  in  good  lyf.  A 
pyk  is  in  be  potent  to  punge  adoun  be  wikkede  [1393  C. 
xi.  94  With  be  pyk  putte  adoune  preuaricatores  lcgis\. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumo.  4648  And  pe  walles  were  of  Marbreston. 
Wyt>  pykes  of  yre  y-set  ber-on,  Oppon  be  crest  ful  bykke. 
£1440  Promp.  Parv.  396/2  Pyke,  of  a  staffe,  or  ober  lyke, 
cuspis,  stiga.  Ibid.,  Pyke,  or  tyynde  of  yryne  (or  prekyl), 
carnica.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxiii.  220  He  fonde 
in  a  chambre  aboute  v  honderd  of  grete  staues  of  fyne  oke 
with  longe  pykes  ofyren  and  of  stele,  a  1548  HALL  Chron,, 
Edw.  IV  197  b,  The  lord  Scales  had  a  gray  courser,  on 
whose  schaffron  was  a  long  and  a  sharpe  pyke  of  stele. 
1565-6  Roy.  Proclam.  as  to  Apparel  12  Feb.,  Any  buckler 
with  any  poynt  or  pyke  aboue  two  ynches  in  length.  1598 
GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  IV.  xi.  (1622)  107  Contrarily  the 
Romaine  souldier.  .thrust  them  backe  with  the  pikes  of 
their  bucklers.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.  %  80  All  ice  begin- 
ning, maketh  jagged  pikes,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Nettle- 
leafe.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  i,  The  front-stall  of  the  bridle 
was  a  steel  plate, .  .having  in  the  midst  a  short,  sharp  pike. 
Ibid,  vi,  In  the  lilt-yard,  .spears  are  tipped  with  trenchers 
of  wood,  instead  of  steel  pikes.  Mod.  Sc.  The  pike  has  come 
out  of  the  peery  l=  peg-top). 


PIKE. 

fb.  A  prickle,  a  thorn;  a  hedgehog's  prickle 
or  spine;  =  PICK  si.1  2.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  or  dial, 
c  1305  St.  Edmund  King  47  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  88  As  ful  as 
an  ifiespyl  is  of  pikes  al  aboute  As  ful  he  stikede  of  arewen 
wib-inne  &  wiboute.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVTTI. 
Ixii,  Herenacius  is  an  Irchpun  . .  &  his  skyn  is  closid  all  a 
boute  with  pykes  and  prickis.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Orpheus  fy 
Eurydice  292  (Bann.  MS.),  Syne  our  a  mvre,with  thornis  thik 
and  scherp,  . .  he  went,  And  had  nocht  bene  throw  suffrage 
of  his  harp,  With  fell  pikis  he  had  bene  schorne  and  schent, 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixii.  23  [The]  Thirsill  ..  Quhois 
pykis  throw  me  so  reuthles  ran.  1508  —  Tna  Mariit 
Wemen  15  Throw  pykis  of  the  plet  thorne  I  presandlie 
luikit.  1549  Compl.  Scot,  xvii.  148  He  vas  crounit  vitht 
ane  palme  of  g_old,  be  rason  that  the  palme  tre  hes  schearp 
broddis  and  pikis.  1570  LKVINS  Manip.  122/23  A  pike, 
pricke,  aculeus.  1572  BOSSEWELL  Arntorie  n.  61  So  is 
the  little  Hiricion  with  his  sharpe  pykes  almoste  the  leasts 
of  all  other  beastes.  "1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems 
(S.  T.  S.)  xl.  46  Sen  peircing  pyks  ar  kyndlie  with  the 
rose.  1789  Ross  Helenore  26  A  hail  hauf  mile  she  had  at 
least  to  gang,  Thro"  birns  and  pikes  \ed.  1768  pits]  and 
scrabs,  and  heather  lang. 

c.  Turning.  The  spike  or  pin  in  a  lathe  upon 
which  one  end  of  the  object  to  be  turned  is  fixed. 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  x.  180  Upon  the  points  of 

this  Screw  and  Pike  the  Centers  of  the  Work  are  pitcht. 

Ibid.  xm.  220  Having  prepared  the  Work  fit  for  the  Lathe 

.  .they  pitch  it  between  the  Pikes. 

t  d.  fig.  A  horn  of  a  dilemma :  =  HORN  sl>.  26. 

1548  UDALL,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xix.  94 They  propose 
a  question  with  two  pykes.  Ibid.  xxi.  102  A  question  with 
two  pikes. 

t  e.  An  ear-pick  ;   =  PICK  sA.1  5.  Obs. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  122/26  A  Pike,  for  the  ear,  scalprum. 

3.  A  staff  having  an  iron  point  or  spike,  a  pike- 
staff (now  dial.} ;  f  spec,  a  pilgrim's  staff  (obs.)  : 
=  PICK  j<M  3. 

To  tip  (a  person)  the  pikes,  to  give  (him)  the  slip  :  cf.  PICK 
J*.1  3,  quot.  1673. 

c  1205  LAY.  30731  pa  imette  he  enne  pilegrim  pic  bar  an 
honde  [ Wace  bordon  a  pelerin].  Ibid.  30745  Brien  . .  saide 
bat  he  wes  pelegrim  ah  pic  nefden  he  nan  mid  him.  Ibid. 
30848  His  pic  he  nom  an  honden  &  helede  hine  under  capen. 
13..  Coer  de  L.  6n  They  were  redy  for  towende,Withpyke 
and  with  sclavyn,  As  palmers  were  in  Paynym.  1362  LANGU 
P.  PI.  A.  v.  257  (MS.  T)  pat  Penitencia  his  pike  [1377  B.  v. 
482  pyke]  he  shulde  pulsshe  newe.  Ibid.  vi.  26  Sauh  I 
neuere  Palmere  with  pyk  [1377  B.  v.  542  pike]  ne  with 
scrippe.  1724  T.  SHIRLEY  Triumph.  Wit  (ed.  8)  171  Tho'he 
tips  {printed  rips)  them  the  Pikes  they  nig  him  again.  1869 
G.  TICKELL  Life  Marg.  Mary  Hallahan  (1870)  165  Mother 
Margaret  could  not  venture  as  far  as  the  post-office  without 
the  aid  of  a  pike. 

b.  A  pitchfork,  a  hay-fork :  =  PICK  sbl  4  b. 
Now  dial. 

1410  in  Rogers  Agric.  ff  Pr.  III.  546/2,  3  dung  pykes. 
1472  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  245  Itemj  Pyke  pro 
feno  extrahendo.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  37  A  rake  for 
to  hale  vp  the  fitchis  that  lie,  A  pike  for  to  pike  them  vp 
handsom  to  drie.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pike  ..  In  Husbandry,  a 
Prong,  or  Iron-fork.  1766  Compl.  Farmer,  Pike,  a  name 
given  in  some  counties  to  what  is  generally  called  a  fork, 
used  for  carrying  straw,  &c.  1825  in  HONE  Every-day  Bk. 
I.  854  Pitchforks,  or  f  ikes,  as  in  Cornwall  they  are.  .called. 
1870  Auct.  Catal.  [Shropshire]  (E.D.D.),  Pikes  and  rakes. 
C.  In  Salt-making.  (See  qnot.) 

1884  R.  HOLLAND  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Pike,  s.  salt-making  term  ; 
a  one-pronged  instrument  (one  can  hardly  call  it  a  fork, 
seeing  it  has  but  one  prong)  used  for  lifting  and  handling 
lumps  of  salt. 

d.  Applied  to  a  tent-pole  or  its  pointed  end. 
1827  Perils  «r  Captivity  (Constable's  Misc.)  303  It  is  the 

women,  .who  lift  the  pikes  of  the  tents,  when  their  husbands 
are  resolved  to  move  their  camp. 

III.  4.  An  extremity  tapering  to  a  point;  a 
PEAK.  a.  The  long  point  or  peak  of  a  shoe,  such 
as  was  fashionable  in  I4th-i5th  c. ;  a  poulaine. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  \Vks.  III.  124  Men  deformen  hor  body 
by  hor  foule  atyre,  as  pikes  of  schoone.  1432-50  tr.  Higdcn, 
Harl.  Conlin.  (Rolls)  VIII.  497  But  mony  abusions  comme 
from  Boemia  into  Englonde  with  this  qwene,  and  specially 
schoone  with  longe  pykes.  1463-4  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  505/1 
Eny  Shoes  or  Boteux,  havyng  pykes  passyng  the  lengh  of 
ii  ynches.  01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  6b,  Bootes 
with  pykes  turned  vp.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xvn. 
(1623)  870  The  pikes  in  the  Toes  were  turned  vpward  and 
with  siluer  chaines,  or  silke  laces  tied  to  the  knee.  [17*3 
THORESBY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII.  345  In  Stow's  Chronicle, 
ad  An.  1465,  we  read  of  a  Proclamation  against  the  Beaks 
or  Pikes  of  Shoone,  or  Boots,  that  they  should  not  pass 
two  Inches.  1834  PLANCHK  Brit.  Costume  202  No  one 
under  the  estate  of  a  lord  was  permitted  to  wear  pikes  or 
poleines  to  his  shoes,  .exceeding  two  inches  in  length.) 

b.  The  pointed  end,  'beak',  or  'horn'  of  an 
anvil.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  i.  3  A  Black  Smiths  Anvil.. is 
sometimes  made  with  a  Pike,  or  Bickern,  or  Beak-iron  at 
one  end  of  it.  1680  Ibid.  x.  179  A  strong  Iron  Pike,  but  its 
point  is  made  of  tempered  Steel.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  300/2  Pitt. .that  as  comes  out  of  one  end  of  [an  Anvil). 

6.  dial.  A  narrow  pointed  piece  of  land  at  the 
side  of  a  field  of  irregular  shape ;  =  GORE  rf.2  I  b, 
PICK  j*.l  6. 

1585  Kec.  Leicester  (1905)  III.  217,  4  lands,  23  pikes,  lying 
south  upon  Knighton  Mere.  1724  MS.  Indenture  (co. 
Derby),  Together  with  all  mounds,  fences,  . .  pikes,  balkes, 
land  ends.  1737  MS.  Indenture,  Estate  at  Rollcston,  StaJ- 
/ord..  Pikes,  selions  or  butts  of  arable  land  in  a  field  called 
Crowthorn  field.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pikes,  short  butts 
which  fill  up  the  irregularity  caused  by  hedges  not  running 
parallel.  1898  ff.  f,  Q.  oth  Scr.  I.  454/1  Hereabouts  [Wor- 
cestershire] '  pikes  '  [of  ploughed  land]  are  the '  peaked  '  bus. 


PIKE. 

IV.  6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.:  fpike-bolt,  a  sharp- 
pointed  bolt;  pike-pole,  U.S.,  a  pole  provided 
with  a  spike  and  a  hook,  used  by  lumbermen  in 
driving  logs,  also  as  a  boat-hook ;  piketail,  U.  S., 
the  pintail  ihick;  pike-wall,  dial.,  a  gable-wall; 
pike-wise  adv.,  in  peaked  or  cuneiform  formation. 

i6aa  K.  HAWKINS  I'ey.  S.  Sea  (1847)  206  Many,  .have  left 
the  use  of  them  and  of  sundry  other  preventions  as  of  shere- 
hookes,..*pike  bolts  in  their  wales  and  divers  other  engines 
of  antiquitie.  £1440  Pronip.  Para.  397/1  "Pykewalle  .. 
murtis  conalis,  firamis,  vel  piranndalis.  1556-7  In 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  455  Tne  PV1"1  wal1  '" 
tholdc  Hall.  1513  in  Three  is'/<  Cent.  Chron.  (Camden)  87 
The  Kyng  of  Scottes  armye  was  devydcd  in  to  fyue 
batelles, .  part  of  them  were  quadrant,  some  "pykewysc. 

[Note.  The  etymology  of  pikt,  with  the  related  PICK  so.1, 
PF.AK  si.',  and  the  vbs.  PIKE',  PICK  ',  PECK,  presents  many 
difficulties.  OE.  pic,  ME.  pic,  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as 


puled.  Diez  referred  it  to  L.  ptc-us  the  woodpecker,  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  long  and  powerful  Deak  with 
which  that  bird  hammers,  picks,  and  pierces  the  bark  of 


trees.    The  phonetic  difficulty  that  the  c  of  l,.plc-us  and  a 
be  lost 


derived  *plcd-re  would  not  remain  in  the  mod.  langs.,  but 
be  lost  in  F.  (pi,  "pier),  and  elsewhere  become  e,  has  been 
met  by  the  suggestion  that  the  group,  being  of  echoic  origin, 


retained  the  c  or  6  unchanged,  or  that  late  L.  had,  beside 
plc-us,  the  popular  forms  "ftcc.tis  and  'plcc-dre  (perh.  due 
to  echoic  modification),  which  would  phonetically  give  the 
modern  forms.  Celtic  origin  or  influence  has  also  been 
suggested.  Welsh  flf  anything  pointed,  pointed  end,  point, 
pike,  beak,  bill,  with  its  cognate  vb.  plgo,  Cornish  plga  to 
prick,  sting,  pick,  peck  (said  of  a  thorn,  a  bird,  etc.),  and 
a  large  group  of  connected  words  in  Welsh,  ^Cornish,  and 
Breton,  point  to  an  original  plk-,  the  Brythonic  cognate  of 
Olr.  clch  (Proto-Celtic  *qlk-\  found  on  the  Olr.  gloss 
cick  \.ger  (i.e.*  sharp ')  from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  printed  by 
Stokes  in  Archivf&r  Celtiscke  Lexicographic  I.  59  (note 
on  73).  In  the  Teutonic  langs.  OE.  pic  appears  to  stand 
alone  in  the  early  period.  ON.  had  ptk,  app.  as  a  personal 
nickname  (Ifnkon  plk)  in  lath  c.,  and  as  a  common  noun 
ptk  a  pikestaff  c  1330;  in  same  sense  MSw.  had  piik,  and 
i«h  c.  Norw.  had  plkstafr;  mod  Sw.  and  Norw.  fit, 
M.Da.  piig,  Da.  //>pike,  point,  prickle.  The  probability 
appears  to  be  that  these  were  adopted  from  the  same  source 
as  Eng. //Xv.  See  also  PICK  f.1] 
Pike  (psik),  s&*  north.  Eng.  Also  3,  7  pik, 


6  pyke.  [app.  either  a  local  application  of  PIKE 
sbl,  or  of  Norse  origin :  cf.  West  Norw.  dial,  fti 
a  pointed  mountain,  piktind  a  peaked  summit.] 


L  A  northern  English  name  for  a  pointed  or 
peaked  summit,  or  a  mountain  or  hill  with  a  pointed 
summit;  entering  extensively  into  the  nomencla- 
ture of  mountains  and  hills  in  and  arottnd  the 
English  Lake  district. 

The  names  in  Pike  have  their  centre  in  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  and  Lancashire-above-the-sands,  where  are 
Scawfell  Pike,  Langdale  Pikes.  Pike  o'  Stickle,  Causey 
Pike,  Grisedale  Pike,  Red  Pike,  White  Pike,  Wansfell  Pike, 
etc. ;  they  gradually  thin  off  in  the  surrounding  counties, 
examples  being  Rivington  Pike  in  mid-Lancashire ;  Backden 
Pike,  Pinnar  Pike,  Haw  Pike,  in  Yorkshire ;  Pontop  Pike, 
West  Pike,  in  Durham;  Glanton  Pike,  East  Pike,  West 
Pike,  Three  Pikes,  in  Northumberland ;  Hartshorn  Pike, 
The  Pike  in  Roxburghshire,  The  Pike  in  Selkirkshire,  etc. 
It  is  notable  that  the  pikes  are  localized  in  the  district  of 
England  characterized  by  Norse  topographical  names,  the 
countiy  of  the  becks,  fells,  forces, ghylls,  hows,  riffs,  scaurs, 
screes,  thwaites,  and  tarns,  that  the  name  is  ancient,  as  old 
as  sense  2  of  PIKE  ',  and  that  ptk  is  used  in  precisely  the  same 
way  in  West  Norwegian  dialect. 

c  1150  Lane.  Charters  No.  1974  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Add. 
32107  If.  280  b),  Et  sic  sequendo  dictum  diuisum  forresUe  et 
metae  de  Rothingtpn  se  diuidunt  vsque  ad  Winterhold  pike 
et  sic  sequendo  altitudinem  del  Egges  vsque  in  Romesclogh 
heued.  1177-90  Grant  by  Cecilia  widow  of  Wm.  of 
Rivington  (MbS.  of  W.  H.  Lever),  Et  sic  sequendo  altam 
viam  ultra  Roinpik  [  =  Rivington  Pike]  vsque  Stondandestan. 
1311  Close  Roll  15  Edw.  II.,  memb.  2  dt>rso(P.  R.  O.),  Et  sic 
vsque  ad  altum  de  Yowberg  et  sic  vsque  le  Mikeldorde  Yow- 
berg,  et  exinde  vsque  le  Rede  Pike  [VVast  Water],  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4818  "ai  labourite  vp  agayn  be  lift  an  elleuen 
dais,  &  quen  bai  couert  to  be  crest,  pen  clerid  be  welkyn  .. 
Pan  past  t>.u  doun  fra  bat  pike  in-to  a  playn  launde.  a  1551 
LKLAND  I  tin.  (1744)  V.  90  But  communely  the  People  ther- 
aboutcaullithhit  Riven-pike.  1588  in  E.  Baines  Hist.  Lanes. 
(1889)  11 1. 229  note ,  The  hundreth  of  Sallford  is  to  paie  for  the 
\valchinge  of  [the]  Beacon  of  Rivington  Pyke  [from  lo  July 
to  30  September).  1604  Surv.  Debat.  Lands,  Bound.  Eng. 
ft  Scot.,  From  the  head  of  Blakeup  the  bo'undes  extendeth 
to  Bell's  Rigg,  and  so  to  Blaketey  Pike.  1664  Ace.  Bk. 
D.  Fleming,  Rydal  Hall,  U'cstmld.  26  Sept.,  It.  for  walling 
one  day  at  y«  Low.pike.  1673  BLOME  Brilannist  132 
Amongst  which  Hills  these  are  of  chief  note,  viz.  Furness 
Fells,  Riving  Pike,  and  Pendle  Hill.  1738  S.  FEARON  &  J. 
Kvt.s  .S,-,t  Coast  Kng.  ,y  Wales  18  Keep  away  about  S.S.E. 
'til  the  Westermost  of  the  two  fair  Houses  at  Banks  be  in 
a  line  with  Rivington  Pike.  Ibid.,  Keep  so'  til  Wharton 
Chappcl  comes  in  a  line  with  Porlock  Pike.  1793  WORDSW. 
Descrlpt.  Sk.  4^2  Pikes,  of  darkness  named  and  fears  and 
storms.  Uplift  in  quiet  their  illumined  forms.  1819  SHELLEY 
Peter  Bell  the  Third  \.  xii;  Then  there  came  down  from 
Langdale  Pike  A  cloud,  with  lightning,  wind,  and  hail. 
1865  BELLEW  Blount  Tempest  I.  70  On  the  East,  the 
moors  and  pikes  of  Yorkshire  . .  descend  and  slope  towards 
the  sea.  1872  JENKISSON  Guide  En?.  Lakes  (1879)  73 
Pike  O'Stickle  . .  looks  like  a  huge  petrified  haycock.  1888 
MRS.  H.  WAKD  A'.  Elsmeye  i.  vii,  Masses  of  broken  crag 
rising  at  the  very  head  of  the  valley  into  a  fine  pike. 

b.  A  caim  or  pillar  of  stones  erected  on  the 
highest  point  of  a  mountain  or  hill ;  also,  a  beacon, 
tower,  or  pile  on  an  eminence. 


851 

Many  of  the  natural  pike*  (e.g.  Rivington  Pike)  were 
beacon  hills  ;  hence  the  name  appears  to  nave  been  some- 
times  associated  with  a  beacon. 

1751  in  K.  Raines  Hist.  Lanes.  (1888)  II.  333  [Inscription 
on  a  conical  pillar  on  the  summit  of  Hartshead  Hill, 
8  miles  ENE.  of  Manchester.)  This  Pike  was  rebuilt  by 
Publick  Contributions,  Anno  Do.  1751.  a  1815  in  Penne- 
cities  Wks.  (1815)  49  note.  These  piles  of  stones  are  often 
termed  Cairn,  Piite.Currough,  Cross,  &c.  i8s6T.T.  WILKIN- 
SON in  Lane,  ft  Chesh.  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.  4  Dec.,  Pikelaw 
[near  Burnley,  Lanes.]  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  large 
tumulus,  but  as  its  name  indicates,  it  has  long  been  used  for 
the  purposes  of  a  beacon. 

2.  A  pointed  or  peaked  stack  of  hay,  made  up 
(of  a  number  of  hay-cocks)  temporarily  in  the  hay- 
field,  until  it  can  be  carted  to  the  farm-yard ; 
also,  a  stack  of  corn,  circular  in  form,  pointed, 
and  of  no  great  size.  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  37  A  stacke  is  made 
allwayes  after  the  manner  of  a  longe  square,  having  a  ridge 
like  the  ridge  of  an  howsc ;  and  a  pyke,  rownde,  and  sharpe 
att  the  toppe.  1706  Trans.  Soc.  ArtsX.IV.  193  Employing 
every  hand  in  making  it  into  large  cocks  (or  pikes).  1831 
Scorcby  Farm  Rep.  12  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knoivl.,  Husb.  Ill, 
Ten  or  twelve  cocks  may  be  formed  into  a  'pike ',  containing 
about  a  ton  of  hay.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.  3/1  The 
habit  of  allowing  nay  to  remain  in  the  fields  in  '  pikes ', 
as  they  are  called  in  the  north,  .  .is  one  of  the  customs  of 
the  country. 

t  Pike  (paik),  tbfl  06s.  Also  6-7  pick(e,  7 
pique  :  see  also  Pic  *,  Pico.  [ad.  Sp.  pica  beak, 
bill,  nib,  peak,  Pg.  pica  summit,  top  ;  cf.  also  mod. 
F.  pic  in  same  sense.  Distinct  from  PIKE  sb.z,  as 
being  of  much  later  introduction,  and  of  general, 
not  local,  use,  and  as  having  at  length  passed  into 
peak,  while  the  northern  Eng.  word  remains  pike.] 

1.  The  earlier  form  of  PEAK  sb?  (sense  5),  the 
conical  summit  of  a  mountain;  hence  in  the  name  of 
certain  mountains  of  conical  form.  Used  first  in  the 
name  Pike  (Picke)  of  Tencriffe  ;  also  in  other  geo- 
graphical names,  as  Adam's  Pike,  Pike  of  Daman, 
etc.,  in  all  of  which  PEAK  has  now  taken  its  place. 

The  name  Pike  of  Teneriffe  appears  in  Eden  1555  (as 
picked,  and  was  prevalent  during  i6-i7thc. :  the  modern 
equivalent  PEAK  appears  in  1634,  and  prevailed  after  1700, 
though  the  older  pike  occurs  as  late  as  1776.  In  French, 
Thevenot  used  in  1663  the  Spanish  form  pico  (see  PEAK 
sb.i  5,  quot.  1687).  Pic  occurs  first  in  1690  in  Furetiere, 


jMcneiei  1000,  uui  injpc.ua  111  cu.  luyj ,   11  «*»  *•«  »».w 

the  Diet.  Acad.  in  1740,  with  the  instances  'pic  de  Teneriffe, 
pic  d'Adam,  pic  du  Midi '.  But  locally,/*/*:  was  used  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  found  in  Provencal  in  i4th  c. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  351  Teneriffa  is  a  hygh  lande  and  a 
greate  hyghe  picke  like  a  suger  lofe.  . .  By  reason  of  that 
picke,  it  may  be  knowen  aboue  all  other  Ilandes.  1613 
W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  v,  That  sky-scaling  Pike  of 
Tenerife.  1611  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (Hakl.  Soc.)  xii,  The 
pike  of  Tenerifa . .  is  the  highest  land . .  that  I  haue  seene.  . . 
Going  up  to  the  pike,  the  cold  is  so  great  that  it  is  insuffer- 
able. 165*  BENLOWES  Theoph.  I.  viii,  Higher  than  Ten'rifTs 
Pique  he  flies.  1660  BOYLE  NeioExp.  Phys.-Mech.,  Digress. 
358  The  top  of  the  Pike  of  Tenanff.  1697  DAMPIER  Vojr. 
round  World  (1609)  42i  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  higher 
than  the  Pike  of  Tenariff.  1715  J.  EDENS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIX.  317  We  saw  the  Pike  with  a  white  Cloud  covering 
the  Top  of  it  like  a  Cap.  c  1765  T.  FLLOYD  Tartar.  T. 
(1785)  14  A  mountain. .was  called  Adam's  Pike.  1776  R. 
Twiss  Tour  Irel.  118  The  Pike  of  Teneriffe. 

b.  By  extension,  Any  mountain  peak ;  esp.  a 
volcanic  cone. 

Quot.  a  1697  is  placed  here,  as  not  belonging  to  PIKE  so.'1 
(Abergavcnny 's  Pike  and  Cain's  Pike  (in  jEnf.  Dial.  Diet.) 
are  not  local  names,  the  former  being  called  ike  Sugar  Loaf 
and  the  latter  Cam  Peak  or  locally  Cam  Pick.) 

1604  E.  ('.[KIMS  KiNKl  tr.  D'Acosla's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xxiv. 
193  Ordinarily  these  Volcans  be  rockes  or  pikes  of  most 
high  mountaines.  1676  F.  VERNON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  581 
The  Pique  of  Parnassus.  1691  RAY  Disc.  ll.  ii.  (1733)  104  The 
highest  Pikes  and  Summits  of  those  Mountains,  a  1697 
AUBREY  Wilts.  (Roy.  Soc.  M  S. )  7 1  ( Halliw.)  Not  far  from  War- 
minster  is  Clay-hill,  and  Coprip . . ;  they  are  pikes  or  vulcanos. 
1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  29  The  pikes 
both  of  Athos  and  of  Tenedos  suggest  the  idea  that  their 
mountains  have  burned.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  II.  311 
Snow.,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. .on  the  highest  pikes. 

2.  In  the  nautical  phrase  on  (tAe)  pike,  in  a 
vertical  position,  vertically,  straight  up  and  down: 
see  the  later  form  APEAK,  and  PEAK  v.3 

[French  has  also  A  pic  in  the  same  sense,  cited  before  1600, 
and  it  is  a  question  in  which  language  the  phrase  arose. 
But  it  is  probable  that  in  the  phrases  on  the  pike,  on  pike, 
a-pikc,  later  a-peak,  we  have  the  same  word  as  in  sense  r, 
with  its  later  form  PEAK  j*.1  5,  the  connexion  between  pikt 
=  summit,  and  a-pike,  being  analogous  to  that  between 
vertex  and  vertical,  -ally.} 

1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking-glass  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  129/2 
Our  yards  across,  our  anchors  on  the  pike,  What,  shall  we 
hence,  and  take  this  merry  gale  ?  1618  LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclays 
Argenis  306  Setting  their  Oares  on  pike  expected  what 
those  which  were  coming  would  command. 

Pike  (psik),  so*  Also  4  Pi*,  4~5  PX.*,  5-8 
pyke,  6  pyoke,  ("  pick),  [app.  short  for  pike-fish, 
from  PIKE  s6.1,  in  reference  to  its  pointed  beak  ;  cf. 
GED  1,  and  F.  brocket  pike  (fish),  f.  broche  a  spit.] 

1.  A  large,  extremely  voracious,  freshwater  fish 
of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  Esox  Indus,  with 
a  long  slender  snout ;  a  jack,  luce ;  among  anglers 
the  name  is  sometimes  restricted  to  a  specimen  of 
a  particular  age  or  size  (see  quot.  1840-70,  and 


PIKE. 

PICKEREL  1  qnot.  1587).  Hence,  by  extension,  any 
fish  of  the  genus  Esox  or  of  the  family  Esocidm. 

Among  N.  American  species  are  the  Federation  Pike,  Esox 
anicricanui,  Great  Pike,  E.  notilior.  Hump-backed  Pike, 
£.  typko. 

1314  in  Wardr.  Ace.  Edvi.  ll  21/12  Dars  rocbes  el  pik. 
1337-8  Dtirkain  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  33,  j  pyk.  1347-8 
Ibid.  546  Wi!lclmo..piscando  in  Mordon  Kerr  pro  pikes 
capiend.  xxj.  c  1430  Tiuo  Cookery-bks.  10  On  a  fystday 
take  Pyke  or  Elys,  Codlyng  or  Haddok.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pan.  396/1  Pyke,  fysehe.d'tutrijr, .  .Indus,  ..lufus.  iS3« 
MORE  Confut.  TindaU  Wks.  395/2  As  lollardes  dyd  of 
late,  that  put  a  pygge  into  y*  water  on  good  fryday,  & 
sayd  goe  in  pygge,  and  come  oute  pyke.  1655  MOUFET  & 
BENNET  HealtKs  Impr.  (1746)  279  Pikes  or  River-wolves 
are  greatly  commended  by  Gesner  and  divers  learned 
Authors  for  a  wholesome  Meat.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2) 
334/2  it  [Water  of  Leith]  abounds  with  trout,  and  contains 
a  few  pike.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  loo  What  ponds 
he  empty'd  and  what  pikes  he  sold.  1840-70  BLAIKE 
Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  1101  When  the  fish  does  not  exceed 
4  Ibs.  or  5  Ibs.  in  weight  it  is  called  in  England  '  a  jack ',  and 
above  that  weight '  a  pike  '.  1835  LONCF.  Hiaw.  v.  49  He 
. .  Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha.  1870  MORRIS  Eartklr 
far.  1. 1.  167  And  watch  the  long  pike  basking  lie  Outside 
the  shadow  of  the  weed. 

2.  Applied  in  U.  S.  and  the  colonies  to  various 
fishes  resembling,  in  their  slender  body  or  sharp 
snout,  the  pikes  proper :  e.  g.  two  cyprinoid  fishes, 
Plychochilus  lucius  and  Gilagrandis,  of  California, 
and  species  of  Sfhyrscna  of  Australia. 

1871  KINGSLEY  A  t  Last  vi,  These  barracoutas— Sphyracnas 
as  the  learned,  or  '  pike '  as  the  sailors,  call  them,  though 
they  are  no  kin  to  our  pike  at  home.  1880  AY/.  Fish. 
N.  S.  Wales  21  (Fish.  Exhib.  PubU,  Sphjrxna  norm 
hollandix  and  obtusata  and  Neosphyrxna  mvltiradiata, 
all  of  them  named,  from  the  elongate  muzzle  and  strong 
teeth, '  pike ',  though  in  noway  related  to  the  well-known 
European  fish  of  that  name. 

b.  With  distinctive  adjuncts  : 

Bald  P.,aganoidfishofN.  America,  A  mia  calva ;  Blue, 
Grey,  Green,  Yellow  P.,  names  of  a  species  of  the  pike- 
perch,  Stitostedion  vitrtum ;  Bony  P.,  a  gar-fish  of  the 
family  Lepidosteidx ;  Brazilian  P.,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Hcmirhaniphus  (Pennant);  Glass  eyed,  Goggle  eyed, 
Wall-eyed  P.,  the  pike-perch,  StizosledioH  aniencaauiu 
(or  .£.  rilrcum);  Ground  p.,  Mud-p.,  Sand  p.,  the 
sauger  (S.  canadeitsc) ;  Sand-p ,  also  the  Lizard-fish, 
Synodus  fatens;  Sea  P.,  the  common  gar-fish  or  gar-pike, 
Belong  vulgaris :  see  also  GAR-PIKE. 

1810  P.  NEILL  List  of  Fishes  16,  Esox  Lucius,  Sea-pike  ; 
Gar-pike.  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  iv.  61  The  sturgeon, 
the  Siluridx  or  Cat-fish,  the  bony  pike  of  the  North 
American  Lakes. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  azpikt-fish,  -fisher,  -fishing, 
-haunt,    -leister,    -monger,    -pool,    -slayer,    -trap, 
-trolling;  pike-eyed,  -gray,  -snouted adjs. ;  f  pike- 
monger,  a  dealer  in   pike  and  other  freshwater 
fish ;    pike-peroh,   a  percoid  fish  of  the  genus 
Stizostedion,  with  jaws  like  those  of  a  pike,  species 
of  which  are  found  in  European  and  N.  American 
rivers;  esp.  S.  amcricanum  and  S.vilreum;  pike- 
sucker,  a  fish  of  the  family  Cobiesocidx,  charac- 
terized by  a  long  snout  like  that  of  a  pike  and 
a  ventral  sucker  like  that  of  a  goby ;  pike-whale, 
=  piked  whale :  see  PIKED  a.  i  b. 

1897  RHOSCOMYL  White  Rose  Arno  60  By  getting  out  here 

I  shall  avoid  that  *pike-eyed  porter  at  the  entrance.     1494 
Nottingham  Rec.   III.  280  In  "pykeffyssh  xj.  yrf.     1633 
Namorth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  306,  5  pick  fishes,  xv«. 
1871  RoHtledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Aug.  478  With  this  tackle 
the  *pike-fisher  can  go  forth.     1861  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vin. 
vi.  (1872)  III.  57  He  . .  puts-off  the  "pike  gray  coat.    1895 
SUPPLING  Land  of  Broads  61  The  reaches  about  Bramer- 
ton  are  noted  •pike  haunts.    1464  Mann.  It  Housch.  Exp. 
252   Payd  for  a  pyke  and  an  ele  that  my  mastyr  owt 
the  •pykemonger  before,  xx d.    1:1610  in  Gulch  Coll.  Cur. 

II  15  Every  Pikemonger,  that  bringeth  fresh  fish  to  this 
Fair  to  sell,  as  Pike,  Tench,   Roche,  Perch,   Eel.    1854 
BADHAM  Halient.  114  The  German  sandre,  'pike  perch.one 
of  the  best  flavored  of  the  family.    1883  Fisheries  Exhto. 
Catal.  (ed.  4)  104  Stuffed  Specimen  of  a  '  Pike-Perch  . . 
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shaJed".nTet"."/«</.~Y75~Th«  'ffcc  Whale,  .from  the  coast 
of  Bohuslan. 

Pike  (paik),  J*.«  Also  6  pique,  pyke;  and  see 
PICK  sb?  [Found  first  in  i6th  c. :  a.  F.  pique  sb. 
fern,  (in  Flanders  1376,  Hatz.-Darm.),  a  military 
term  =  Pr.  piqua,  Sp.,  Pg.  pica,  It.Jtcca  (with 
doubled  c);  from  the  same  root  as  Tt.ptquer  to 
pierce,  puncture,  and  F.  pic,  PIKE  sb.*  (Ger.  Pike, 
D0.4&4  Da.  and  Sw. /»#,  are  all  from  F.ftyut.] 

1.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  wooden  s 
with  a  pointed  head  of  iron  or  iteel ;  formerly  tli 
chief  weapon  of  a  large  part  of  the  infantry ;   11 
the  i8th  c.  superseded  by  the  bayonet     t(7»  sell) 
under  the  pike  (L,  sub  aasta},  by  auction;    cf. 
SPEAK.     To  trail  a  pike :  see  TBAIL  f . 

In  later  times  the  simple  form  of  the  nike  was  sorn. 
modified,  as  by  the  addftion  of  a  lateral  hook  ;  and 
has  been  also  loosely  applied  to  forms  of  the  halbe rd I  and 
to  the  half-pike  or  spontoon,  formerly  carried  by  in 

officers. 
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PIKE. 

SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  12  b,  With  piques,  and  half  piques, 
swords  and  targets.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  v.  444  See  the 
wealth  that  Pompey  guin'd  in  warre,  Sold  at  a  pike.  1598 
BARKET  Tkcor.  IVarrts  l.  i.  4  For  the  plaine  field,  neither . . 
Halbard,  nor  Partizan  comparable  to  the  Pike.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  40  Trayl'st  thou  the  puissant  Pyke  ?  1626 
GOUGE  Serm.  Dignity  Chivalry  §  n  Such  men  are  more 
fit. .to  lift  a  pitchforke  then  to  tosse  a  pike.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Pike,. .a  Weapon  for  a  Foot-Soldier,  from  14  to  16  Foot 
long,  arm'd  at  the  end  with  a  sharp  Iron-spear.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  pike  continues  the  weapon  of 
foot-officers,  who  fight  pike  in  hand,  salute  with  the  pike. 
183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland  v.  85  The  searchers  re- 
appeared, bringing  with  them  a  dozen  pikes,  a  blunderbuss, 
and  three  braces  of  pistols.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v. 
I.  610  He  had  been  seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging 
his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example. 
•)•  2.  Phrases,  a.  To  pass  {pass  through}  the 
pikes  [=  Y.passer  paries  piques,  passer  les  piques , 
It.  passar  per  le  picc/ie],  in  quot.  1654  lit.  to  run 
the  gauntlet ;  but  usually  fig.  to  pass  through 
difficulties  or  dangers,  esp.  to  come  through  suc- 
cessfully; to  run  the  gauntlet  of.  Similarly  to  run 
through,  (to  be)  past,  the  pikes,  etc.  Obs. 

'555  BRADFORD  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  289  Of  al 
temptations  this  is  the  greatest,  that  god  hath  forgotten  or 
will  not  helpe  vs  throughe  the  pykes,  as  they  say.  1573  G. 
HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  20  So  mutch  the  harder  it  is 
like  to  go  with  me  when . .  I  must  run  thorouh  the  pikes. 
'579  LYLY  Euphucs  (Arb.)  39  Thou  aite  heere  amiddest  the 
pykes  betweene  Scylla  and  Carybdis.  1621  SANDERSON 
Serw.  I.  24  Neither  Johns  mourning,  nor  Christs  piping 
can  pass  the  pikes :  but  the  one  hath  a  devil,  the  other 
is  a  glutton  and  a  wine. bibber.  1654  EARL  MONH.  tr. 
Bcntivoglios  Warrs  Flanders  12:  It  [the  squadron]., 
making  those  who  according  to  their  laws  have  deserved  it, 
sometimes  pass  the  pikes  \passar  fey  If  picche],  and  some, 
times  be  shot  to  death.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix. 
(Roxb.)  218/2  To  run  the  pikes  (of  some  termed  running  the 
gauntlett),  that  is  to  be  slashed  and  whipt  throwe  two  files 
of  men,  60  or  100  deepe.  171*  M.  HENRY  Life  P.  Henry 
Wks.  1857  II.  720/1  None  of  them  [had]  past  the  pikes  of 
that  perilous  distemper.  1785  COWPER  Let.  to  Lady  Hcsketk 
30  Nov.,  Wks.  1836  V.  187  So  far,  therefore,  I  have  passed 
the  pikes.  The  Monthly  Critics  have  not  yet  noticed  me. 

t  b.  To  run  (push,  cast  oneself,  etc.)  upon  the 
pikes:  (Jig.')  to  expose  oneself  to  peril,  rush  to 
destruction.  Obs. 

a  1555  PHILPOT  Exam. !,  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  16  But  now  1 
can  not  shew  you  my  mind,  but  I  must  run  upon  the  pikes,  in 
danger  of  my  life  therefor.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
390  Of  a  couragious  harted  man,  of  his  owne  accorde,  to 
pushe  vpon  the  pykes  of  death.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref. 
2  He  casteth  himselfe  headlong  vpon  pikes,  to  be  gored  by 
euery  sharp  tongue.  1671  CROWNE  Juliana  in.  23  For  this 
I . .  run  on  the  pikes  of  my  great  Father's  anger. 

fc.  Push  of  pike,  close  combat,  fighting  at 
close  quarters ;  alsoy^f.  Obs. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron-Walden  Wks  (Grosart)  III.  154  To 
trie  it  out  at  the  push  of  the  pike.  1598  BARRET  TAear. 
Warres  167  Nor  so  easie  to  come  to  the  push  of  the  pike, 
as  to  pen  out  a  Lawing  plea.  [1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  54 
Half  afraid  that  when  they  and  we  shall  come  to  push  a 
pike,  I  shall  find  you  want  courage  to  stand  it  out  any 
longer.)  1699  in  Somers  Tracts  Ser.  IV.  (1751)  III.  157*  By 
that  Time  the  Blue  Regiment  was  got  within  Push  of  Pike. 
1707  [N.  WARD]  Hudibras  Rcdiv.  II.  vii.  VH.  10  But  when  at 
Push  a  Pike  we  play  With  Beauty,  who  shall  win  the  Day? 
'851  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  xii.  The  French  battalions  never 
waiting  to  exchange  push  of  pike  or  bayonet  with  ours. 

1 3.  transf.  =  PIKKMAN  i.  Obs. 

'557  Q.  MARY  in  Bxccleuc/i  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
222  One  fourth  parte  to  be  argabusiers  or  archers,  one  oother 
fourth  partc  pikes,  and  the  rest  billes.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH 
Disc.  Weapons  13  b,  Backed  with  some  squadrons  of  Piques. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hit.  n.  xv.  (1821)  381  Sent  some  three- 
score Shott  and  Pike  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  1649  DRUMM. 
OK  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  91  The  French  could 
not  spare  so  many  men .  .but  they  gave  him  three  thousand 
pikes,  and  one  thousand  launces. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pike-handle,  -length, 
•point ;  pike-hammer  =  hammer-pike  :  see  HAM- 
MEB  sl>.  7.  See  also  PIKE-HEAD,  PIKEMAN  J,  etc. 

1585-4  EARL  LEYCESTER  Corr.  (Camden)  428  First  clime 
the  brech,  a  pike-length  before  and  aboue  anie  person  that 
followed  him.  1799  Hull  Advertiser  23  Feb.  3/1  One  fine 
young  wood  . .  had  been  cut  down  for  pike-handles.  1834 
T.  SINGLETON  in  I.  Raine  Mem.  J.  Hodgson  (1858)  II.  350 
Before  this  parish  had  a  hearse  . .  the  bodies  of  deceased 
parishioners  were  carried  to  the  grave  on  poles  resting  on 
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country  than  from  any  ecclesiastical  claim.    1891  ATKINSON 
Last  Giant  Killers  128  That  some  among  those  ..  pike- 
points  might  penetrate  between  his  rings. 
Pike,  sb$  dial,  or  local  colloq.  and  U.  S.     [Short 
for  TURNPIKE  :  first  prob.  in  combinations  :  see  3.] 

1.  A  bar  or  gate  on  a  road  at  which  toll  is  col- 
lected ;  a  toll-bar  or  toll-gate. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxii.  Ibid.  Ivi,  I  dewote  the  remainder 
of  my  days  to  a  pike.  1840  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  in. 
xi.  145  S'pose  any  gentleman  that  keeps  a  pike  was  to  give 

¥>u  a  bad  shillin'  in  change.    1896  Longm.  Mag.  Nov.  66 
he  man  at  the  pike ..  tan  to  open  the  gate. 
b.  transf.  The  toll  paid  at  a  turnpike-gate. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  Hi,  She  [Mrs.  Weller]  paid  the  last 
pike  [i.  e.  died]  at  twenty  minutes  afore  six  o'clock  yester- 
day evenin.    1832  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ivii.  323 
He  wouldn't  haggle  about  the  pikes.      1894  BLACKMORE 
Pcrlycross  330  Oh,  you  have  paid  the  pike  for  me. 

2.  A  turnpike  road,  '  turnpike ',  highway. 

1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Toms  C.  vii,  The  road.. had 
formerly  been  a  thoroughfare  to  the  river,  but  abandoned 
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for  many  years  after  the  laying  of  the  new  pike.  1897 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  385/1  There  were  ruts  and  gulleys  in 
it . . ,  and  yet  they  called  it  a  pike  and  collected  toll. 

3.  Comb., as  pike-keeper,  -road.    Also  PIKEMAN  3. 

1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  1 372  Sellers  of  cattle . . ,  with 
the  pike  tickets  in  their  hats.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxii, 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  pike-keeper?  '  inquired  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus.  *  The  old  'un  means  a  turnpike  keeper,  gen'lm'n  ', 
observed  Mr.  Weller,  in  explanation.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXX.  132/2  We  found  greater  comfort  in  the  well-kept 
pike-road,  with  ridable  gtades,  and  lined  in  places  with 
pleasant  shade  trees. 

Pike,  sb.l,  obs.  variant  of  PIQUE,  grudge. 

Pike,  s6.s,  obs.  form  of  PITCH  si/.1 

Pike,  sd.9,  variant  of  Pic  2,  measure  of  cloth. 

t  Pike,  a.  Obs.  [Origin  and  meaning  obscure  : 
?  related  to  F.  pique1  turned  sour  (of  wine),  piquant 
pungent,  spiced  (of  sauce,  etc.).]  (?)  Hot,  biting, 
seasoned,  spiced :  esp.  in  pike  sauce,  also  Jig. 
sarcasm,  pungent  wit. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  160  Let  us  haue  chekyns  in  pyke 
sauce  [/«  oxigaro\  1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  E  b,  I  but  he 
hath  sillogismes  in  pike  sauce,  and  arguments  that  haue 
been  these  twentie  yeres  in  pickle.  1593  G  HARVEY  Pierce's 
Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  228  Now  the  fiercest  Gunpouder, 
and  the  rankest  pike  sawce,  are  the  brauest  figures  of 
Rhetorique  in  esse.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Egg. 
Bread  'em  [eggs]  with  Crums.  .cover  'em  with  a  Pike-hash. 
and  some  scraped  Cheese,  and  bring  them  to  a  fine  Colour. 

Pike,  v.1,  collateral  form  of  PICK  z/.1  (q.  v.  for 
examples),  still  in  dialectal  use  in  various  senses. 
To  this  app.  belongs  the  obs.  expression  to  pike 
or  pick  a  bow,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  un- 
certain :  ?to  trim :  =PiCK  v.'1  4  (or  ?  to  point;  cf. 
PIKE  z/.2). 

1463  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  235  Item,  payd  for 
pesynge  off  bowys  and  ovyr-drawynge  off  bowis,  and  ffor 

Fykynge  off  bowys,  xxj.<£  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  116 
n  dressing  and  pikyng  it  [the  stave]  vp  for  a  bow.  Hid.  120 
For  thys  purpose  must  your  bowe  be  well  trymmed  and 
piked  of  a  conning  man  that  it  may  come  rounde  in  trew 
compasse  euery  where.  Ibid.  120-1  Pike  the  places  about 
the  pinches,  to  make  them  somewhat  weker,  and  as  well 
commynge  as  where  it  pinched,  and  so  the  pinches  shall 
dy_e.  1579  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  403 
Hit  ys  also  agreed,  .that  Nicholas  Gosson  [Bowmaker]  shall 
frome  henceforth  be  free  of  this  Cytie,  ffor  the  wch  he  shall 
. .  \iuter  alia]  newe  scoure  and  fether  all  suche  arrowes  as 
the  twone  howsse  nowe  hathe,  and  newe  pycke  all  theire 
bowes  wck  have  nede  to  be  done. 

Pike  (psik),  v.2  Now  rare.  Also  5-6  pyke,  6 
pycke,  6-7  pick.  [f.  PIKE  s6.l  2.]  trans.  To 
furnish  with  a  pike,  spike,  or  (iron)  point. 

1387  TBEVISA  Higdcti  (Rolls)  IV.  45  fere  be  Affres  closed 
hym  in  a  street  tree  bat  was  bicke  pikede  wi[>  ynne  wib 
longe  and  scharpe  nayles.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  397/2 
Pykynge,  of  a  staffe,  or  ober  lyke,  cuspidacio.  1530  PALSGR. 
657/1,  I  pycke  a  staff  with  pykes  of  yron,  je  enguantelle. 
1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Enguantelle,  Baston  bien  enquantelU  de 
fer,  a  staffe  well  piked,  or  well  grained,  with  yron. 

Pike,  v.3    Also  5-6  pyke,  6  picke,  pycke. 

[Orig.  refl.  to  pike  oneself,  perh.  =  to  furnish  oneself  with 
a  pike  or  pilgrim's  staff  (cf  to  cut  one's  stick) :  see  PIKE 
J*.J  3.  Cf.  Old  Da.  pikke,  Da.  figge  fl/to  hasten  off,  Sw. 
A\3\.pikka  astad  to  make  off.  Another  conjectural  deriva- 
is  from  F.  piquer  to  spur.] 

1 1.  refl.  To  make  off  with  oneself,  go  away 
quickly,  be  off.  Also  with  away.  Obs. 

6-1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1348  Then  Reson  hym 
commaundyd  pyke  hym  thens  lyghtly.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  ix.  xliv.  411  And  thenne  anone  that  damoysel  pyked 
her  awaypryuely.  a\$y*Parl.Byrdes  254  in  Hazl.  E.P.P. 
III.  180  When  his  fethers  are  pluked  he  may  him  go  pike. 
1530  PALSGR.  656/2,  I  pycke  me  forth  out  of  a  place,  or 
I  pycke  me  hence,  je  me  tyre  auant  ..Come  of,  pycke  you 
hence  and  your  heles  hytherwarde.  Ibid.  770/2  Walke, 
pyke  you  hence,  tire  avant.  1535  COVERDALB  2  Sain.  xix.  3 
A  people  that  is  put  to  shame,  pycketh  them  selues  awaye. 


111  4iiiu   wuaL  place  so  cucr  n.  may  piKC  mm,  *v  iicrc  cucr 

thou  finde  ache,  thou  shall  not  like  him.  £1570  Anc  Ballat 
of  Matrymonie  71  in  Laing  Pop.  Poet.  Scot.  II.  77  He  bad 
them  then  go  pyke  them  home. 

2.  intr.  To  depart;  also  with  off;  Jig.  to  die. 
Also  to  pike  it.  Now  slang  or  colloq. 

1526  SKELTON  Magny/.  957,  1  bade  hym  pyke  out  of  the 
gate.  15..  Jack  Juggler  (Roxb.)  16  Pike  and  walke,  a 
knaue,  here  a  waye  is  no  passage.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy. 
round  World  (1699)  526  When.. forced  to  lye  down,  they 
made  their  Wills,  and  piked  off  in  2  or  3  Days,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pike,  to  run  away,  flee,  quit.. the 
Place;  also  to  Die  1724  SHIRLEY  Triumph  Wit  (ed.  8) 
154  We  file  off  with  his  Cole,  as  he  pikes  along  the  Street, 
£1789  PARKER  Sandman's  Wedding  in  Farmer  Musa 
Pedestris  (r8q6)  65  Into  a  booze-ken  they  pike  it.  01825 
Fomy^oc.  E.  Anglia,  Pike  off  I  begone  f 

tPike,  v.*  Obs.  rare.  App.  ad.  F.  piquer,  in 
phrase  to  pike  on  the  wind  =  F.  piquer  an  vent, 
to  sail  close  to  the  wind,  to  hug  the  wind. 

'5*4  JAMES  MELVILL  Autokiog.  $  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc. 
1842)  160  Finding  us  contrare  our  course  . .  he  cust  about 
and  pykit  on  the  wind,  balding  bathe  the  helme  and  scheit. 
b.  To  pike  up :  (trans.),  ?to  sail  close  to. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  v.  18  And  wp  we  pike  the  coist 
of  Epirus,  And  landit  thair  at  port  Chaonyus.  Ibid.  \.  99 
The  dangerus  schaldis  and  coist  vp  pykit  we. 

Pike  (paik),  v?  [f.  PIKE  rf.5]  trans.  To 
thrust  through  or  kill  with  a  pike. 

1798  Hull  Advertiser  22  Sept.  4/2  Many  prisoners  were 
taken  out . .  and  being  carried  to  the  camp  were  piked.  The 
manner  of  piking  was  by  two  of  the  rebels  pushing  their 


PIKE-HEADED. 

pikes  into  the  front  of  the  victim.  1803  WELLINGTON  Let.  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  II.  327,  I  lost  two  horses,  one  shot  and  the 
other  piked.  1874  FROUDE  English  in  IreL  III.  x.  i.  433 
The  day  after  the  battle  of  New  Ross  a  batch  of  [Pro- 
testant] prisoners  was  carried  out  from  Wexford  Gaol  to 
Vinegar  Hill,  and  piked  in  front  of  the  windmill. 

fig,  1866  FiTz-pATRicK  Sham  &qr.  243  Giffard  sought  to 
stab  with  his  pen,  and  pike  with  his  tongue  every  friend  to 
national  progress. 

Pike,  v.G  [f.  PIKE  s&.i]  trans.  To  lift  with 
a  pike. 

1850  SCORESBY  Cheever's  Whalem.  Adv.  xii.  162  Others 
piking  the  pieces  from  one  tub  to  another. 

Pike,  v.l  dial.  [f.  PIKE  sb£  2.]  trans.  To 
heap  or  pile  up  (hay)  into  pikes. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  970  The  reason  that  hay 
should  be  piked  if  stacked  all  in  one  day.  1896  P.  A.  GRAHAM 
Red  Scaur  v.  80  Tumbling  among  the  cocks  when  hay  was 
being  'piked*.  1896  Longm.  Mag,  Oct.  575  Come,  let's  be 
off;  they'll  be  done  piking  directly. 

Pike,  obs.  form  of  PEEK  v.i,  to  pry  ;  PEAK  z/.3, 
to  top  a  yard,  etc. 

Piked  (parked,  paikt),  a.  Also  4-6  pyked,  5 
pykyd,  -id,  6  Se.  pykit,  pikit :  see  also  PICKED  a. 
[f.  PIKE  sbl  or  vp  +  -ED.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  pike,  spike,  or  sharp  point ; 
fashioned  with  a  sharp  point  (or  points) ;    sharp- 
pointed;  =  PICKED  0.1. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  328  With  piked  staues 
grete,  beten  salle  he  be.  13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  769  A  park 
al  aboute,  With  a  pyked  palays,  pyned  ful  Jnk.  c  1447  in 
Jarrow  #  Wearm.  (Surtees)  241  He  and  his  fellows ..  w' 
lang  pykid  staves  and  lang  dagers  mad  a  asawtte  to  y"  said 
kepper.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Kneis  vn.  xiii.  62  Casting  dartis 
or  macis  wyth  pykyt  heldls.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Builinger  on 
A  foe.  (1573)  83  b,  He  put  me  as  a  piked  Arrow,  he  hydde 
mee  in  hys  quever.  1609  HOLLAND  Amiit.  Meircell*  298 
The  enemies  ships  armed  with  piked  beake-heads.  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  \\.  Wks.  1851  V.  70  The  Batavians.. 
running  in  upon  them.. with  their  piked  Targets  bearing 
them  down.  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  211  Some  of 
them  [spears]  were  piked  or  pointed  at  both  ends.  1805 
DicKsoN/Vat/.  Agric.  1.7  Perhaps  the  Hertfordshire  wheel- 
plough,  which  has  a  piked  share,  may  be  the  most  suitable 
implement.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  v,  The  good  old 
priest.  .Took  his  piked  staff  and  sandall'd  shoon. 

b.  Of  animals,  plants,  etc. :  Furnished  with  a 
pike  or  sharp  point,  or  with  spines  or  prickles,  as 
in  piked  dogfish ;  =  PICKED  a.  I  b. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1626)  73  Inuuon'd  with 
no  marish-louing  Reeds,  Nor  piked  Bull-rushes.  1875  Trans. 
Devon  Assoc.Vll.  145  Piked  Dog-fish.  1896).  H.  CAMPBELL 
Wild  Life  Scot.  99  The  piked  dog-fish  owes  his  common 
name  to  the  pikes  or  spikes,  standing  up  like  detached  rays, 
in  front  of  the  dorsal  fins. 

2.  Tapering  to  a  point  or  peak ;  pointed,  peaked. 
1538  ELVOT  Lot.  Diet.  Addit.  Gg  vj  b,  Argutitm  caf>ut^ 

a  sharpe  or  pikyd  hedde  lyke  a  sugar  lofe.  1565-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  Componot  Acicm  per  ctmeos  (omponert, 
to  set  in  pyked  fionts.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Httsb. 
(1586)  45  b,  When  it  [hayjisdryed,  we.  .make  it  vpin  Cockes, 
and  after  that  in  Moowes,  which  must  be  sharp  and  piked 
in  the  toppe.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  515  A  little 
piked  hill  cast  up.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  42  Messapus 
for  his  high  steepe  piked  rocks  to  be  wondred  at.  1775  R. 
CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  n  The  cape  named 
Taenarutn,  now  Matapan,  which  is  the  extremity  of  a  mountain 
sloping  to  a  point,  having  before  it  a  piked  rock.  1800  D. 
LYSONS  Environs  London  Suppl,  159  Sir  Edward  is  repre- 
sented in  armour,  with  piked  oeard  and  whiskers. 

b.  Piked  horn,  a  tall  conical  headdress  worn  by  ladies  in 
the  i4th  and  istb  c. ;  piked  shoe,  a  shoe  with  a  long  peak 
at  the  toes,  as  was  the  fashion  towards  the  end  of  the  i4th  c., 
and  later ;  a  crakow,  poulaine ;  piked  whale,  the  lesser 
rorqual,  or  pike  headed  whale,  Balxnofitera  rostrata. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  218  Proude  prestes  come  with 
hym  moo  t>an  a  thousand  In  paltokes  and  pyked  shoes. 
a  1450  MVRC  43  Cuttede  clothes  and  pyked  schone.  1580 
STOW  Annals  (1601)  471  Noble  women  vsed  high  attire 
on  their  heads,  piked  like  homes.  1587  HARBISON  England 
M.  i.  (1877)  i.  33  They  went,  .with  their  shooes  piked.  1698 
J.  CRULL  Muscovy  137  Their  Boots,  .are  piked  towards  the 
Toes.  1747  YERTUE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  575  Piked 
Shoes  appear  in  several  Reigns  from  Ed.  III.  to  Rich.  III. 
in  England.  1748  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  n  Aug., 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  .introduced  the  fashion  of  piked  hornst 
or  high  heads.  1787  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII. 
418  The  Balaena  rostrata  of  Fabricius  or  Piked  Whale. 
1835-6  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  577/2  The  subclavian  artery 
in  the  Piked  Whale.  1899  C.  R.  B.  BARRETT  Essex  High- 
iuayst  etc.  71  The  curious  headdress  of  piked-horns. 

Piked,  obs.  variant  of  PICKED  ppl.a. 

Pike-devant,  variant  of  PICK. E-DEV ANT. 

Pikefork,  obs.  and  dial,  variant  of  PICKFORK. 

Pike-head  (p3i'k,hed).  [f.PiKEj£.4,s  +  HEAD.] 

1.  The  metal  head  of  a  PIKE  (^.5). 

1506  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vii.  27  He.  .therein  left  the  pike-head 
of  his  speare.  1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  464  The  Enemy 
holds  upon  their  Pike-heads  mutton,  capons,  turkies,  &c.  to 
let  the  English  see  they  had  no  want.  1841  LEVER  C. 
O'Malley  Ixxxi,  The  Cossacks  with  the  red  beards . .  and 
long  poles  with  pike-heads  on  them. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  family  Luciocephalidsz, 

So  Pike-headed  a.,  having  a  head  with  long 
snout  and  jaws,  like  those  of  the  PIKE  (sb.*} ;  as 
pike-headed  alligator ^  anolis ;  pike-headed  whale, 
the  piked  whale  :  see  PIKED  2  b. 

1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  40  Pike-headed  whale  ..  this 
species  takes  its  name  from  the  shape  of  its  nose,  which  is 
narrower  and  sharper  pointed  than  that  of  other  whales. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  193  The  Pike-headed  Whale. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Pike-headed  alligator^  the  common 
Mississippi  alligator.  .Alligator  Indus. 


PIKEL. 

Pikeir,  variant  of  PIQUIER  06s.,  a  pikcman. 

Fikel,  pikle  (park'1).  dial.  Also  locally 
piokel,  pickle,  pikehil,  poikel,  -kle.  [f.  PIKE 
*''•'  3  '>  i  Prol>.  with  -el,  -/<?,  instrumental,  as  in 
handle,  spindle,  shovel.']  A  hay-fork,  pitchfork. 
(Common  in  local  use,  in  the  Midland  and  Western 
Counties  from  Lancashire  southwards.) 

1601  I.  KIUT.N  in  Hinde  Life  xlvi  (1641)  147  One  casting 
a  pikel! . .  one  being  behind  him,  the  two  greins  of  the 
pikell  ran  on  both  sides  of  his  leg,  and  hurt  him  not.  1681 
P.  KINKY  Diaries  q  Lett.  (1882)  307  From  y«  lower  Hay- 
bay.,  they  pitcht  it  and  cany'd  it  on  Pikehlls  to  y*  Carts. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  73/1  Take.. a  Pikell  of  Hay, 
as  much  as  hangs  together  on  the  points  or  grains  of  a 
Pilcell.  a  1874  ' B.  CORNWALL'  Manch.  Streets  87  Her 
Majesty,  .had  seen  the  threatening  clouds  '  rain  poikels  '  as 
Lancashire  alone  can  rain  them.  1879  Eddowes'  Shrews, 
bury  Jrnl.  3  Sept.,  Charge  of  stabbing  with  a  pikel. 

Pikelet '  (pai'klet).  local.  Forms :  8  pyolet, 
S-  pikelet,  picklet  (dial,  piklet, pyklet,  piclate, 
pifelet,  pyflet,  etc.).  [Shortened  from  BAHA- 
1'ICKLET.]  A  Western  and  Midland  name  for  a 
small  round  tea-cake,  made  of  fine  flour ;  a  crumpet, 
or,  in  some  districts,  a  muffin. 

1790  Bystander  382  They  were  not  muffins  the  chevalier 
hawked  about,  when  a  boy,  but  pyclets.  1707  ANNA  SEWARD 
Lett.  (1811)  V.  15  That  doughty  son  of  Themis,  .crumpled 
up  his  broad  face  like  an  half-toasted  pikelet.  1825  BROCKETT 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Picklet,  or  Pikelet,  a  small  round  light  cake— 
a  sort  of  muffin.  1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Halltb.  n.  i.  152 
Janey.  .revelled  in  an  early  tea  and  pikelets.  1904  Windsor 
Mas.  Jan.  260/1  A  silver-covered  dish  containing  hot 
pikelets.  (Mod.  dial  forms :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.] 

Pikelet 2  (psi-kia).  [f.  PIKB  s6.*  +  -LET.]  A 
small  or  young  pike. 

1891  Ittvstr.  Sporting  ff  Dram.  News  2  July  604/1  A 
diminutive  pikelet.  1896  GEDNEY  Angling  Holidays  83 
When  killed,  this  hungry  pikelet  had  in  his  pouch  a  trout 
nearly  one  quarter  of  a  pound  weight  t 

Pikeman1  (parkmaen).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f. 
PIKE  rf.5  +  MAN  s6.1]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

IJ..  Sir  A.  Barton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  66  Yea,  pick- 
men  more,  and  bowmen  both,  This  worthye  Howard  tooke 
to  the  sea.  1566  PARTRIDGE  Plasidas  993  The  pike-men, 
they  on  walles  doe  stande  their  towne  for  to  defende.  1627 
Maldon,  Essex,  Documents  (Bundle  201  No.  40),  Further 
that  every  pickman  come  full  armed.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Ret.  iv.  §  199  The  Pikemen  had  fasten'd  to  the 
tops  of  their  pikes . .  printed  Pajpers  of  the  Protestation.  1885 
Spectator  30  May  715/2  The  Swiss  piketnen  at  Morgarten 
..brought  this  ascendency  to  the  ground. 

Pikeman2  (psi-kmaen).  Also  (in  sense  i) 
pikesmau.  [f.  PIKE  sb.1  +  MAN  jA.1] 

1.  A  man  who  wields  a  pick ;   a  pickman ;   a 
miner ;  one  who  hews  the  coal  with  a  pickax. 

1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  vl.  vi, '  My  missus  told  it  me  at  the 
pit-head  when  she  brought  me  my  breakfast ',  said  a  pike- 
man.  1864  Daily  Tel,  26  Oct.,  It  is  stated  the  best  miners, 
known  as  pikesmen,  can  hew  a  stent  and  a  half  in  a  day. 
1880  Ibid.  28  Oct.,  The  pikeman's  recumbent  position  and 
the  easy  stiokes  he  appears  to  take  at  the  coal. 

2.  A  man  who  picks  the  mill-stones  and  keeps 
them  in  order ;  hence,  the  tenant  or  man  in  charge 
of  a  thirlage,  baronial,  or  burghal  mill.  (Sc.) 

15  .  Aberdeen  Regr.  (Jam.),  Pikeman  of  the  townis  millis. 
1576  Kec.  ShexiffCrt.  Aberdeensh.  (1904)  242  Alex.  William - 
sone..  pikcman  of  the  Miln..and  uptaker  of  the  multur  and 
knaifbchipe  of  the  tounes  and  lands  of  the  Miltoun  of  Auch- 
nagat.  1877  G.  FRASER  Wigtmvn  60  The  Clerk .  .and  Jamie 
the  Pikcman  [had]  a  mutual  dislike  and  dread  of  each  other. 

Pi  keman  \  [f.  PIKE  sb.«  +  MAN  j£.i]  The 
keeper  of  a  turnpike. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  iv,  The  cheery  toot  of  the 
guard's  horn,  to  warn  some  drowsy  pikeman  or  the  ostler 
at  the  next  change.  1865  Daily  Tel.  i  Nov.  4/6  On  certain 
roads  you  may  travel  for  leagues  without  being  interrupted 
by  the  '  pike-man  '. 

Pike-pole.  U.  S.  [PIKE  sb.l  a.]  A  lumberer's 
tool ;  a  pole  having  a  spike  at  the  end  and  a  hook 


ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  206,  I. .was  at  once  put  to'work 
pushing  logs  down  a  long  channel  with  a  pike  pole. 

Pi'ker '.  Now  dial.  Also  4-6  pyker,  5-6  -ar. 
[f.  pike,  var.  of  PICK  ».l  +  -ER1 :  see  PiCKEB1.] 

f  1.  A  robber,  a  thief;  in  later  use,  a  petty  thief, 
pilferer;  =  PICKER!  i  b.  Obs. 

1301  Pal.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  66  But  if  alwey  pikers,  lak, 
thou  woll  us  maken,  ther  we  piken  but  seelypans,  thesecte 
pikith  poundis.  1303  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  17  Kepe  my  corn 
in  my  croft  fro  pykers  and  beeues.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan. 
39SA>  Pykare,  lytylle  ihztfjurculus.  1933  Act  to  Hen.  VII, 

b  S  i  Knowyng  theves  and  other  pikars.  1549  COVERDALE, 

fvi.-<""'f-ar' Phil""-  31  He  reconsileth  vnto  the  Maister 

nilemon]  his  seruaunt  that  had  bene  both  a  runneagate 

and  a  piker.     1549  Records  of  Elgin  I.  98  Blasfemyng  of 

J™>nc  Gadderar,  eldar..calland  him  auld  pikar  theyf  carll. 

<S.  An  instrument  to  '  pike*  or  pick  out  dust,  dirt, 
or  obstructions ;  a  picker.  Sc. 

18*8  MOTR  Mansie  ll'auch  xii,  The  piker  for  clearing  the 
motion-hole. 

t  Piker -,  piquer.  Obs.    [f.  pique,  PIKE  sb.s 

+  -ER1,  or  ad.  V.fiqiiicr;  see  PlQUlEB.]    A  soldier 

armed  with  a  pike,  a  pikeman. 

'590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.   Weapons  Ded.  7  b.  Their  old 

Idlers  Piquets  wilh  their  piques.     Itid.  3  b,  Their  footmen 

piquers  they  doo  allowe  for  \erie  well  armed.    1598  BARRET 

J/ieor.  Harris  ill.  i.  35  The  piker  lib  armiinjs  and  weapon. 
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Fi-ker '\  slang  or  dial.  [app.  f.  PIKE  it.* 
turnpike  :  cf.  also  dial,  pikey  in  same  sense.] 
A  vagrant,  a  tramp  ;  a  gipsy. 

1838  HOLLOWAY  Diet.  Provinc.  23/2  Cadgers  and  pikers 
are  tramps.  E.  Suss.  1874  BORROW  Wordbk.  Eng.  Gypsy 
Lang.  215  The  people  called  in  Acts  of  Parliament  sturdy 
beggars  and  vagrants,  in  the  old  cant  language  Abraham 
men.  and  in  the  modern  Pikers. 

Piker,  var.  PICARD  Obs.,  large  sailing-boat. 

Pikerel,  Pikery,  obs.  ff.  PICKEREL,  PICKKRY. 

Pi-kess.  noncc-wd.    A  female  pike  (fish). 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  302  The  spawning  season  occupies 
from  two  to  three  months ;  the  young  pikesses  of  three  years 
taking  the  lead. 

Pikestaff  (parkistaf).  [In  senses  I  and  2,  f. 
PIKE  sb.l  1,1  +  STAFF  :  cf.  ON.  plkstafr  (i3th  c.), 
mod.Norw.  plkslav,  MSw.  pikstaff;  in  sense  3,  f. 
PIKE  sb.b  Hence  two  distinct  words,  but  often  not 
capable  of  separation,  esp.  in  the  phrases  in  4.] 

1.  A  staff  or  walking-stick  with  a  metal  point  at 
the  lower  end  like  an  alpenstock.  Now  only  Sc. 
Sometimes  app.  the  wooden  handle  of  a  pick. 

1356  in  Riley  Mem.  I.ond.  (1868)  284  (Lett.-Bk.  G.  If.  45), 
Pikstef.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  105  My  plow-fote  shal  be 
mypyk-staf  [MS.  B  pikid  staf ;  A.  vn.  o6pyk,  MS.  t/pykstaf, 
MS.  H  pilgrimstaf]  an<l  pitch*  atwo  be  rotes.  1393  Ibid. 
C.  vn.  329  Penaunce  bus  pyk-staf  [ A.  v.  257  pike,  piked  staf) 
he  wolde  poliscbe  newe.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor,  Fab.  xl. 
(Wol/ff  Sheep}  iii.  With  pykestaff  and  wilh  scrip  to  fair  of 
toun.  1593  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  212 
He  stands  sollemnlie  leaning  on  his  pike  stafTe.  a  1641  SIR 
W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  l.  (1704)  228/1  The  Weapon  is  a 
Pike-Staff, such  as  Keepers  and  VVarreners  use  for  the  guard 
of  the  Game,  a  177*  in  Herd  Scot.  Songs  (1002)  109  Fare 
ye  weel,  my  pyke-staff.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  iv,  Setting  his 
pike-staff  before  him. 

1 2.  Part  of  a  wagon  or  cart :  app.  the  same  as 
PIKESTOWER.  Obs. 

ij»3  FITZIIERB.  Huso.  §  5  The  crosse  somer,  the  keys  and 
pikstaues. 

3.  The  wooden  shaft  of  a  pike  (the  weapon). 
1580  HOLLYBAND   Treas.  Fr.   Tong,  Zagaye,  is  a  stafie 

longer  and  more  slender  than  a  pike  staffe,  otherwise  called 
Azagaye.  1642  CIIAS.  I  Ansvj.  Declar.  Both  Houses  i  July 
24  Gisarms  (which  were  Pikestaves).  1904  SIR  H.  MAXWELL 
in  Blackw.  Mag.  June  754/2  Ash  was  the  proper  wood  for 
pike-staves. 

4.  In  proverbial  phrases.  As  plain  as  a  pikestaff, 
an  alteration  of  the   earlier  phrase  as  plain  as 
a  PACKSTAFF  (in  reference  to  its  plain  surface). 
Also  As  stiff'  as  a  pikestaff.     To  call  a  pikestaff 
a  pikestaff  —  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 


staff.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snots  xvii,  When  will  you 
acknowledge  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  call  a  pike- 
staff a  pikestaff?  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  iv.  30  Sat  up 
in  bed  stiff  as  a  pike-staff.  1867  TROLLOPECAWX.  Barset  I. 
xlii.  367  The  evidence  against  him  was  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff. 

t  Pi'kestower.  Obs.  [f.  PIKE  st.1  +  slower 
dial,  stake,  post,  rung.]  Part  of  a  wagon  or  cart ; 
explained  as  '  The  iron  bar  or  standard  fixed  in  the 
"  ear-breed"  of  a  cart,  strengthening  the  sides  '. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bits.  (Surtees)  48  The  foreman  is  to  bee 
forewarned  that  he  seeke  out  three  or  fower  pikestowers 
aforehande,  and  some  keyes  and  false  shelvinges. 

Pikeys,  Pikfault,  obs.  ff.  PICKAX,  PICKFAULT. 

Fi'kish,  a.  notue-wd.  [f.  PIKE  sb.*,  5  +  -ISH'.] 
a.  ?Of  or  pertaining  to  pikes  (weapons),  b.  Of 
or  proper  to  pike  (fish)  ;  voracious. 

1799  in  Spirit  Pub.  "Jrnls.  III.  163  Liberty. .in  pikish 
majesty  she'll  rise.  itaoPali  Mall  G.  19  May  j/2  An  un- 
doubted instance  of  pikeish  voracity. 

Pikit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PIKED,  PITCHED. 

Pikk,  obs.  variant  of  PICK,  PIKE,  PITCH. 

Plkke,  Pikky,  obs.  forms  of  PITCH,  PITCHY. 

Pikle,  variant  of  PIKEL,  pitchfork. 

fPik-moyane.  Sc.  Obs.  [f./»*,  of  uncertain 
meaning  +  F.  moytn  middle,  middle-sized.  Cf. 
culverin  moycn  in  CULVEBIN.]  A  kind  of  cul- 
verin  :  explained  as  '  one  of  the  smallest  size'. 

1513  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  517  Item,  the  fast 
culvering  pikmoyane  drawin  with  xvj  oxin  of  the  kingis. 

Fikoise,  obs.  form  of  PICKAX. 

Pikrolite,  variant  of  PICKOLITE. 

Piky  (pi'ki),  0.1   rare.     [f.  PIKK  rf.i  +  -T.] 

Having  pikes  or  sharp  points ;  spiky  ;  pointed. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  III.  I.  87  (E.  D.  S.) 
Lone  piky  roots. 

Plky,  a.2  erron.  pikey.  [f.  PIKE  ib*  +  -Y.] 
Of,  of  the  nature  of,  or  abounding  in  pike  (fish). 

1877  G.  MACDONALD  Marauis  o/Lossic  II.  xi.  120  A  lake 
of  deep  fresh  water,  .  .the  pikey  multitude  within.  190*  B. 
GRUNDY  Thames  Camp  90  He  is  a  long  way  from  other 
gudgeon,  in  a  deep  pikey  hole. 

Piky,  obs.  form  of  PITCHY. 

Piladex  (pHadeks).  Also  pilla-.  [f.  L.  pila 
ball  +  dex-  in  L.  dexlra,  Gr.  S((td  right  hand.] 
Proprietary  name  of  a  parlour  game  consisting  in 
keeping  an  inflated  ball  or  bag  in  the  air  by  strik- 
ing it  to  and  fro  over  a  line  on  a  table  with  the 
back  of  the  hand. 

1897  in  Army  *  Xavy  Stores  List  1658.  1901  Speaker 
9  Keb.  505/2  That  rather  unmeaning  phrase . .  will  be  thrown 


PILATE. 

into  the  political  air  and  buffeted  like  a  pilladcx  by  the  fou 
of  opposing  champions.  1901  Daily  Kews  27  July  8/6 
Parlour  Games.  . .  Blowing  Games,  such  as  puff  billiards, 
piladex,  and  a  feather  on  a  sheet. 

Pilaf,  -aff,  variants  of  I'ILAU. 

Pilage  (pai-led*;).  Also  9  ptleage.  [f.  PILE 
sb.<>  i  +  -AUK.]  The  hair,  wool,  or  especially  fur, 
with  which  an  animal  is  covered  ;  —  PILAQE. 

a  i8>5  tr.  Bacon's  Dl  Calore  it  Frigore  in  Wks.  (1825)  I. 
334  Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  beasts  more  thick  and  long. 
1867  A.  I,  ADAMS  W, and.  Nat.  Indian*  In  winter.. the  fur 
becomes  dense  from  the  woolly  pileage,  which  gives  a  lighter 
color  to  the  coat  than  during  midsummer  and  autumn,  when 
. .  the  fur  is  short  and  brown.  Ibid,  234  During  Winter  the 
ibex  is  thickly  clad  with  hair  and  woolly  pileage. 

Pilao,  variant  of  PlLAU. 

Filar  (pai'lai),  a.  rare.  [f.  inod.L.  pildr-is,  {. 
pints  hair:  see  -AR '.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hair. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pildris, ..  Zool.  pertaining  to 
hair ;  hairy ;   pilar.     1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Filar  muscles, 
arrectores  filorwn  [muscles  that  cause  the  hair  to  bristle]. 

2.  Downy,  rare. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON Centr.  A/r.  in  Jmi.Ciog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
196  Most  of  the  men  and  almost  all  the  women  remove  the 
eyelashes,  and  pilar  hair  rarely  appears  to  grow. 

So  Pilkry  (psHari),  a.  •=  PILAR  i. 

1888  fried.  News  LIII.  411  She  had  never  suffered  from 
any  pilary  loss  [or]  cutaneous  affection.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  L. 

Pilaster  (pilaj'staj).  Arch.  Also  6-7  pillaatre, 
-ter,  7  pyl(l-,  (pilley-stair).  [a.  Tf.pilastrt  (1545 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  a.  It.  filastro,  in  med.L.  pita- 
strum  (1341),  f.  pila  a  pillar :  see  -ASTER.] 

1.  A  square  or  rectangular  column  or  pillar ;  spec. 
such  a  pillar  engaged  in  a  wall,  from  which  it 
projects  with  its  capital  and  base  a  third,  fourth, 
or  other  portion  of  its  breadth  ;  an  engaged  pillar ; 
an  anta ;  formerly  applied  also  to  the  square  pier  of 
an  arch,  abutment  of  a  bridge,  or  similar  structure. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  50  Vpon  abase  a  too  foot  square, 
..a  square  pilaster  rizing  pyramidally,  of  a  fyfteen  foote  hy. 
1598  FLORIO,  Pilastro,  any  kinde  of  piller  or  pilaster.  1603 
DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  vi.  xxxi,  A  Roome  prepar'd  with 
Pilasters,.. That  to  the  Roofc  their  slender  Poynts  did 
reare.  16..  Liiidcsay*s  Chron.  Scot.,  Contiit.  (1728)  233 
A  square  low  Gallery,  some  four  Foot  from  the  Grounp, 
set  round  about  with  Pilley-stairs.  1613-39  I.  JOSKS  in 
Leoni  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  103  The  Pilaster  is  the 
Basement  against  the  Bank  of  the  River.  1614  WOT  TON 
Archit.  in  Relit].  (1651)  238  Pylasters  must  not  be  too  tall 
and  slender,  lest  they  resemble  Pillars,  nor  too  Dwarfish 
and  grosse,  lest  they  imitate  the  Piles  or  Peeres  of  Bridges. 
1670  Moral  State  Eng.  87  An  house  adorned  without  wilh 
various  Pillars,  and  Pillasters  of  several  Orders.  I7i£ 
(  LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  II.  36  The  Jambs  or  Pi- 
lasters of  the  Doors.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Builaing  in  Water 
ii  The  Piles  or  Pilasters,  which  are  fixed  in  the  River; 
the  Arches  which  these  Pilasters  support.  1860  EMERSON 
Cond.  Life,  Beauty  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  433  Our  taste  in  building 
..refuses  pilasters  and  columns  that  support  nothing 

trans/.  1875  Wonders  Phys.  World  1.  L  39  Piles  or 
pilasters  of  ground  ice  which  supported  the  superficial  crust. 

t2.  A  pillar-like  or  cylindrical  shape  or  figure. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng .  Pocsic  it.  xi.  (Arb.)  no  The  Piller, 
Pillaster  or  Cillindcr.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  613  They 
delight  to  cut  their  Berils  into  long  rolls  or  pillastres  in 
manner  of  cylindres  [L.  cylindros  ex  eis  malunt  Jacere}. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pilaster  black,  buttress, 
capital,  pier, pinnacle;  pilaster-like  adj.;  pilaiter- 

j  fashion, -wise adv.;  pilaster-strip:  seequot.  1874. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  277  Fashion  your 
battlements  of  what  shape  soeuer  you  please  to  haue  them  ; 
whether  made  plaine,  or  pyllastei-wise  (etc.).  1703  T.  N. 
City  4  C.  Purchaser  224  Revailed  or  Pilaster-peers,  from 
10  to  14  Pounds  a  pair.  17*7-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Brick, 
Pilaster,  or  buttress  tricks,,  .xtt  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  great  bricks,  only  they  have  a  notch  at  one  end, 
half  the  breadth  of  the  brick ;  their  use  U  to  bind  the  work 
at  the  pilasters  of  fence-walls,  which  are  built  of  great 
bricks.  1773  NOORT  HOUCK  Hist.  Land.  599  These  buttresses 
ran  up  pilaster  fashion.  1874  PARKER  Goth,  Archil.  Gloss. 
326  Pilaster  Strips,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  vertical 
projecting  parts  of  the  towers  supposed  to  be  Saxon. 
1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit  I.  49  Flat,  pilaster-like 

Pilastered  (pite-stwd),  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  *.] 
'   Furnished  with  or  supported  on  pilasters. 


a  1687  COTTON  Entertainm.  to  Phillis  16  The  polish  d  Walls 
of  Marble  be  Pillaster'd  round  wilh  porphyry-  a  1774  W. 
HARTE  Charitable  Mason.  Poems  (1810)  383/1  Pilaslcr'd 


jas'mines  'twixt  the  windows  grew.     1838  Fraser's  Mag. 
XVIII.  706  Pilastered  galleries. 

Pilastrade  (pil*strf"-d).  Arch.  [ad.  It  pi- 
lastrata  (f.  pilastrare  to  adorn  with  pilasters) : 
see  -ADE.]  A  row  or  range  of  pilasters. 

[1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amphith.  222  The  Pilailrala  or 
Range  of  Pilasters,  whichsupport  the  Arch.]  iSii^ kxeuxatr 
5  Oct.  635/1  A  pilastrade  of  two  columns.  1886  \VILU»  S 
CLARK  Cambridge  L  103  A  regular  Ionic  pilastrade. 

Hence  Pilastra-ded  a.,  having  a  pilastrade. 

1847  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  644  A  pilasuaded  ordinance,  for 
a  species  of  attic.  .,          .. 

fPi-lastrel.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  It.  pilastrclla, 
dim.  oipilastro  PILASTER.]  A  small  pilaster. 

c  i6ao  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  35'  The  leauy  pilU 
were  neally  shorne  i  The  gi  assy  seats,  y  eyes  lo  slumber  wed. 

Pilat,  -e,  obs.  forms  ol  PILOT. 
Pilate  (pai-W).     [a.  F.  Male,  ad.  1 
proper  name.]     The  name  (Pontius  Pilate)  c 
|   i<ouian   procurator   of   Judaea   concerned 


PILAU. 

crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ;  hence  allusively  as 
a  term  of  reproach.  Also,  the  character  of  Pilate 
in  the  mystery  plays ;  hence  f  Pilate's  voice,  a  loud 
magisterial  voice  (0Ar.) 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  56  Prelats  not  preching  are  raber  pilats 
ban  prelatis.  1530  PALSGR.  837  In  a  pylates  voyce,  a  haulte 
voyx.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apopk.  (1877)  382  He  heard  a 
certain  oratour  speaking  out  of  measure  loude  and  high, 
and  altogether  in  Pilate's  voice.  1604  HIERON  Wks.  I.  559 
Indeed  in  Rome  there  diuers  be,  That  beare  the  name  of 
prelacie:  Better  we  Pilates  may  them  call,  Seeking  the 
churches  funeral!.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Oct  7/2  Pontius 
Pilates,  who  washed  their  hands  of  what  might  happen  to 
France  provided  they  could  continue  to  exploit  her. 

II  Pilau,  pilaw  (pilau-,  pilg-,  pil<?i-),  pilaff 
(piUrf).  Forms :  7-  pilau,  pillau,  pilaw,  pil- 
law,  pilao,  pelaw ;  also  7  pilo,  -oe,  pillow(e, 
peloe,  palau,  pullow,  7-8  pelo  (pleo),  8  pillou, 
pilloe,  pellow,  pilow,  9  pillao,  pulao,  pullao, 
pi(l)laf(f.  [a.  Pers.  j5l>  pilaw  (in  Turkish  pilaw, 

pildv  (or  pilaf),  Urdu  pilao,  paldo}  boiled  rice 
and  meat  (occurs  in  Bus-haq  of  Shiraz,  ob.  1426). 
So  F.  pilau,  It.  pilao,  mod.  Gr.  mXdfx,  Russ. 
ninaBt  pilavA  ( =  pilaff).  Appears  in  Eng.  in 
many  forms,  according  to  the  language  or  locality 
whence  the  writer  has  adopted  it ;  the  earlier  exam- 
ples, from  1 7th C.Turkish, are  identical  withPersian. 
Pilaff  represents  modern  Turkish  pronunciation.] 

An  Oriental  dish,  consisting  of  rice  boiled  with 
fowl,  meat,  or  fish,  and  spices,  raisins,  etc. 

1612  Trav.  Four  Engliskm.  55  The  most  common  dish 
[amongst  the  Turks]  is  Pilaw.. made  of  Uice  and  small 
morsels  of  Mutton  boiled  therein.  1612  CORYAT  Jrnl.  in 
Purchas  Pilgrims  x.  xii.  (1625)  1828  The  vse  of  this  Butter 
is  verie  frequent,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  Pillaue  that 
is  eaten  in  Constantinople.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  97 
(Persia)  A  dish  of  Pelo,  which  is  Rice  boyled  with  Hens, 
Mutton,  Butter,  Almonds  and  Turmerack.  Hid.  173  Boyld 
Rice,  Peloe.  (1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  367  The  Turk 
when  he  hath  his  tripe  full  of  pelaw,  or  of  mutton  and  rice, 
will  go  to  nature's  cellar.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs 
Trav.  n.  95  Their  boiled  meat  consists  in  Pilao  or  Schilao. 
1696  OVINGTON  Voy.  Suratt  397  Palau,  that  is  Rice  boil'd 
..with  Spices  intermix!,  and  a  boil'd  Fowl  in  the  middle. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  4-  P.  399  The  most  admired 
Dainty,  wherewith  they  stuff  themselves,  is  Pullow.  1711 
C.  LOCKYER  Trade  India  viii.  231  They  cannot  often  go  to 
the  Price  of  a  Pilloe,  or  boil'd  Fowl  and  Rice.  1782  COL- 
MAN  Prose  on  Sev.  Occas.  (1787)  III.  235  Methinks  I  hear 
some  Alderman,  all  hurry,  Cry,  where's  the  Pellow  ?  Bring 
me  out  the  Curry  !  1811  KIRKPATRICK  tr.  Sel.  Lett.  Tippoo 
Sultan  App.  p.  xiii,  All  the  Musulman  officers  ..shall  be 
entertained.. with  a  public  repast,  to  consist  of  Pullao  of 
the  first  sort.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  n.  ii,  Removed  the  ban- 
quet, and  the  last  pilaff— Forbidden  draughts,  'tis  said, 
he  dared  to  quaff.  1821  —  Juan  v.  xlvii,  A  genial  savour 
Of  certain  stews,  and  roast  meats,  and  pilaus,  . .  Made 
Juan  m  his  harsh  intentions  pause.  1849  THACKERAY  Pete- 
deimis  xiii,  The  Colonel  was  famous  for  pillaus  and  curries. 
1860  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.Afr.  1.393  The  plat  de  resistance 
was,  as  usual,  the  pillaw,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  pulao.  1877 
A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xxi.  666  The  pilaff  which  followed 
is  always  the  last  dish  served  at  an  Egyptian  or  Turkish 
dinner.  1883  ALIPH  CHEEM  Lays  of  Ind  (ed.  7)  2  From 
rice  and  pillaos  To  truffles  and  grouse. 

Hence  Pilaued  (pilau'd)  a.,  made  into  pilau. 

1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41  Yrs.  in  India  xlvi.  (1898)  353,  I  took 
my  first  lesson  in  eating  roast  kid  and  pillaued  chicken. 

Pilch,  (piltj),  s6.  Forms :  I  pyl(e)oe,  3-6 
pilche,  4  pilehche,  4-6  pylohe,  6-  pilch.  [OE. 
pylece,  ad.  med.L.  pellicea  a  furred  garment,  fern, 
of  L.  pelliceus  adj.,  made  of  skins,  f.  pellis  a  skin. 
Cf.  PELISSE.] 

1 1.  An  outer  garment  made  of  skin  dressed  with 
the  hair ;  in  later  use,  a  leathern  or  coarse  woollen 
outer  garment.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

,33SKi£aa*  Alcuin's  Interrog,  Segewulfi  in  Anglia 
(1883)  VII.  30  Hwi  worhte  god  pylcan  adame&  euan  a?fter 
bam  gylte?  aiioo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  328/11  Pellicie, 
pylece.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  362  He  is  of  be  te-tore  uolke,  bet 
to-tere3  his  olde  kurtel,  &  to-rende8  be  olde  pilche  of  his 
deadhche  uelle.  0250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  377  Two  pilches  weren 
Bur;  engeles  wro;t,  And  to  adam  and  to  cue  brojt.  a  1300 
Sirtz  225  Warme  pilce  and  warme  shon,  With  that  min 
hernde  be  wel  don.  c  1390  CHAUCER  Proverbs  4  Affter  heet 
komepe  colde,  No  man  caste  his  pilehche  away.  1416  Will 
of  Holt  (Somerset  Ho.),  Pelche  de  foxe.  £1440  LYDG.  Hors, 
Stupe  if  G.  366  Ther  is  also  made  of  sheepis  skyn,  Pilchis 
&  glovis  to  dryve  awey  the  cold,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan. 
397/2  Pylche,  pellicium,  fellicia,  1548  UDALL  Erasm. 
Par.  Luke  vn.  85  Clothed  in  a  pilche  of  a  camels  hyde. 
1503-87  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  1613/1  Some  wandred  to  and 


canon  had.  .a  pilch  or  cassock  (pellicea). 

2.  fa.  A  rag  or  pad  laid  over  a  saddle.  Obs. 
b.  A  light  frameless  saddle  for  children :  =  PAD 
Ji.3  2. 

1552  HULOET,  Pilche  for  a  saddle,  inttratum.  1684  Lotul. 
Gaz.  No.  i895/}  Taken  away..,  a  Pye-bald  Gelding, ..with 
a  Pannel  and  Pilch  on  his  Back,  a  1728  KENNETT  Lansd. 
MS.  1033  If.  297  A  course  shagged  piece  of  rug  laid  over  a 
Saddle  for  Ease  of  a  Rider  is  in  our  midland  parts  calld  a 
pilch.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  397  Take  also  with  you 
a  light  saddle  without  a  tree,  commonly  called  a  pilch.  1900 
List  Civil  Sent.  Supply  Assoc.,  Saddles.  .Chitons  Pilch,  all 
over  quilted  hogskin,  for  boy  or  girl. 


854 

3.  A  triangular  flannel  wrapper  for  an  infant, 
worn  over  the  diaper  or  napkin. 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossoer.  (ed.  4),  Pilch . .  now  used  for  a 
flannel  cloth  to  wrap  about  the  lower  part  of  young  children. 
a  1728  KENNKTT  Lansd.  MS.  1033  If.  297  A  piece  of  flannel 
or  other  woolen  put  under  a  child  next  the  clout  is  in  Kent 
calld  a  Pilck.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Childr, 
III.  91  notCj  An  error  worthy  of  remark..,  is,  that  of  wearing 
a  pilch  (as  it  is  called),  an  old  fashion  still  too  much  in  use. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Attglia,  Pilch,  a  flannel  wrapper  for 
an  infant.  1861-80  MRS.  BEETON  Bk.  Hovseh.  Managetn. 
§  2626  Baby-linen . .  4  pilches, . .  2  waterproof  pilches, . .  4  dozen 
napkins. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pilch-clout,  -maker. 
111115  Ancr.  R.  212  pe  deoflen  schulen  pleien  mid  ham 

.  .&  dvsten  ase  enne  pilcheclut,  euchon  touward  ooer.  13.. 
Coer  de  L.  6736  Here  armure  no  more  I  ne  doute,  Thenne 
I  doo  a  pylcne-cloute.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  14  Wau- 
burge  the  pilchemaker  Formaketh  a  pylche  well. 

Filch. (piltf),  ».  Nowrfia/.  Forms:  3  pileken, 
pilken,  6-  pilch,  9  Sc.  pilk.  [Origin  uncertain. 
Cf.  LGer.  piil(e)ken,  piilken  to  pick  (up  den  kna- 
ken  piilken  to  pick  a  bone) ;  Norw.  and  Fseroese 
/!'//£atopick,  scrape,  prick.  Cf.  also  OF.  peluchier, 
OPicard  pelukier,  plusquier  (mod.Picard  pluqtter) 
to  pick,  clean,  peck  :  see  PLUCK  v.]  intr.  To  pick, 
pluck ;  to  pilfer  ;  to  rob. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  84  ?et  wolde  he  teteren  &  pileken  \v,rr. 
pilewin,  picken],  mid  his  bile,  roted  stinkinde  fleshs,  as  is 
reafnes  kunde.  Ibid.  86  Uor  euere  me  schat  bene  cheorl 
pilken  [v.  r.  plokin]  &  peolien,  uor  he  is  ase  pe  wi$i  bet 
sprutteo  ut  pe  betere  pet  me  hine  ofte  croppeS.  1570 
LEViKsMan/p.  1 30/10 Pilch, miche,  jw^?*r<zr*.  1573  TUSSER 
Husk.  (r878)  33  Some  steale,  some  pilch,  some  all  away 
filch.  1665  JAS.  FRASER  Polichronicon  (S.  H.  S.  1005)  163 


pilkit  his  pouch '.  1900  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Pilch,  to  pilfer, 
filch  (S.  Worcester,  Glouc.). 

Pilchard  (pHtJaid)      Forms :  a.  6-8  pilcher, 

(6  piltoher,  6-7  pilchar(e,  pyloher)  ;  0.  6-  pil- 
chard, (6  pylcherd(e,  piloharde,  7 -erd).  [Origin 
obscure.  The  d  is  excrescent.  (Cf.  Ir.  pilseir 
from  Eng.) 

Skeat  compares  Norw.  pilk  an  artificial  bait,  whence  Dan. 
dial,  pilke,  Swed.  dial,  pilka  to  fish  in  a  particular  manner. 
Cf.  also  Sc.  dial,  pilch,  a  short  fat  person,  anything  thick  or 
gross,  a  tough  skinny  piece  of  meat.] 

A  small  sea  fish,  Clupea  pilchardus,  closely  allied 
to  the  herring,  but  smaller,  and  rounder  in  form  ; 
it  is  taken  in  large  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  and  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  trade;  in  U.  S.  and  Eng.  Colonies  locally  applied 
to  other  fishes  of  the  herring  kind,  e.g.  the  C. 
sagax  of  the  Pacific,  the  Harengula  macroph- 
thalina  of  Bermuda;  also  to  the  young  menhaden. 

t  To  take  sturgeons  with  pilchards,  to  get  large  returns 
from  a  small  outlay  (obs.). 

1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pylcherafysshe,ttmrV«<%  1542  BOORDE 
Dyetary  xxx.  (1870)  293  He  must  not  eate . .  fresshe  heryng, 
pylcherdes,  etc.  1370  LEVINS  Manip.  30/35  Pilcharde, 
gerres,  halecula.  Ibtii.  74/37  Pylcher,  fish,  inena,  x.  11600 
NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,Cormii.  (1728)  22  The.  .recheste  fishing 
is  of  the  leaste  fishe  which  is  called  a  pilcharde.  1601 
SHAKS.  Tviel.  N.  in.  i.  39  Fooles  are  as  like  husbands,  as 
Pilchers  are  to  Herrings.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  BoccalinCs 
Advts.fr.  Pamass.l.  xlviii.  (1674)  63  They  have  built  com- 
modious Inns  to  take  Sturgeons  with  Pilcherds.  1711  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4941/2  Pilchers  for  the  Streights.  1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1709)  I.  263  The  continuation 
and  direction  of  these  two  bands,  the  pilchers  of  the  South, 
and  the  herrings  of  the  North,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
length.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  288  The 
refuse  pilchards  in  Cornwall  are  used,  .as  a  Manure.  1865 
KINCSLEV  Hercaj.  v,  Savoury  was  the  smell  of  fried  pilchar " 


commodity  of  the  place. 

t  Pilcher 1.  06s.  A  term  of  abuse,  frequent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  c.  It  has  been  con- 
jecturally  explained  as  meaning  '  One  who  wears  a 
pilch  or  leathern  jerkin  or  doublet ',  or  '  One  who 
pilches,  a  thief;  in  two  instances  it  is  either  fig. 
from  pilcher,  PILCHARD,  the  fish,  or  punningly 
associated  with  that  word. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  iv,  Whither  doe  you  dragge 
the  gent 'man?  you  mungrels,  you  curres,  you  ban-dogs, 
wee  are  Captaine  Tucca,  that  talke  to  you,  you  inhumane 
pilchers.  1602  MIDDLE-TON  Blurt,  Master£onstablc  l.  ii, 
Pilcher,  thou'rt  a  most  pitiful  dried  one.  a  1619  FLETCHER 


him.    a  1640  DAY  Part.  Bees  iv,  Smoaked  Pilcher  vanish  ! 
fPilcherSi.  Obs.  rare.  [? Extended  from  PILCH.] 

1.  =  PILCH  sb.  i . 

1635  EARL  OF  CORK  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  i.  (1886) 
IV.  104,  I  haue.. written  to  M'  Ned  Boyle  to  furnish  him 
with  pilchers. 

2.  A  scabbard.     (Apparently  contemptuous?) 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  «,  Jul.  in.  L  84  Will  you  pluck  your 

bword  out  of  his  Pilcher  by  the  eares  ? 

Fi'lcoru.  [For  pildcorn,  {.  PILLED///,  a.  i  b  + 
CORN  .]  A  variety  of  the  cultivated  Oat,  considered 
by  Linnaeus  a  species  (Avena  nitdd),  in  which  the 
glumes  or  husks  do  not  adhere  to  the  grain,  but 
leave  it  bare.  Also  called  pilled  oats,  ^pillotcs. 


FILE. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  xiii.  467  There  is  an  other  kinde  of 
Otes,  whiche  is  not  so  inclosed  in  his  huskes  as  y°  other  is, 
but  is  bare,  and  without  huske  whan  it  is  threshed.,  .The 
seconde  kinde  may  be  called  in  Englishe,  Pilcorne,or  pylde 
Otes.  11640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  155  And 
had  also  Drage,  pilcorne,  mixtilion,  brotcorne.. words  I  pro- 
fesse,  not  well  to  vnderstand.  1832  Veg.  Subst*  Food  iii.  71 
The  A  vena  saliva . .  has  several  varieties.  The  most  remark- 
able . .  are  the  black  or  long-bearded  oat .  .and  the  naked  oat, 
or  pilcorn.  1866  Treas.  Bot.^  Pillcorn,  or  Pilcorn. 

Pilcrow  (pi'l|krju).  arch.  Forms :  5  pyl- 
craft(e,  pilecrafte,  6  pilcrowe ,  ( 7  pilkrow, 
pill-crow,  peelcrow,  pilgrow),  6-  pilcrow. 
[App.  for  pilled  crow  :  cf.  pilcorn,  pilgarlic>  etc. 
The  application  of  the  word,  with  the  form  pyl- 
craft,  has  suggested  that  it  originated  in  a  per- 
version of  PARAGRAPH,  through  pargrafte^  *par- 
cra/te,etc.;  cf.  quots.  ^1460  and  1617.  But  the 
history  of  the  word  is  obscure,  and  evidence  is 
wanting.]  =*  PARAGRAPH  sb.  i. 

[1500  Ortus  Voc.)  Paragraphus,  AngHce,  a  pargrafte  in 
writing.)  c  1440  Proinp.  Patv.  398/1  Pylcrafte,  yn  a  booke 
. .  asterisciiS)  Paragraphus.  £1460  Medulla  in  Way  Prowp. 
Parv.  398  note,  Paragraphat  pylcraft  in  wry[t]ynge.  1573 
TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  2  In  nusbandrie  matters,  where  Pilcrowe 
ye  finde  That  verse  appertaineth  to  Huswiferie  Kinde.  i6oz 
R.  T.  Five  Codlie  Serin,  18  To  stand  as  a  Cypher  in 
Augrim,  or  as  a  pilcrow  in  a  latine  Primmer.  16x7  MINSHEU 
Due  for,  Pilkrow,  contractum  videtur  corruptumque  ex  para- 
grapho.  a  1635  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  But  why  a 
Peel-crow  here?..  A  Scar-crow  had  been  better.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Pilcrow,  an  old  Word  for  a  Paragraph.  1857 
S.  S.  SPRIGGE  7*.  Wakley  xv.  141  The  leading  article., 
calling  attention  to  them  with  interjections.. and  all  sorts 
of  veroal  pilcrows. 

Pild,  obs.  form  <A pilled:  see  PILL  v.1 

Pile  (pail),  J<M  Forms  :  i  pil,  4-  pile,  (4-8 
pyle,  6  pyll,  7  peil).  [OE.  ///  masc.  =  OLG. 
*///  (MLG.,  MDu.  ///,  Du.  pijl  dart,  arrow,  also 
ON.  pila  fern.,  arrow,  Da.,  Sw.  pil,  from  LG.), 
OHG.,  MHG.  pfil,  Ger.  pfeil  dart,  arrow,  shaft, 
West  Ger.  pily  a.  L.  pll-um  the  heavy  javelin  of 
the  Roman  foot-soldier,  orig.  '  pestle '. 


superseded  the  native  word.  In  OE.  the  sense  '  javelin  ' 
passed  into  those  of '  dart '  and  '  pointed  stake '  (  =  L.  sudis) : 
but  the  former  is  known  only  in  a  few  poetic  compounds, 
fli^e-pll  flying-dart,  hylde-ptl  battle-dart,  and  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  simple  word  in  this  sense  are  ME.;  if 
applied  to  an  arrow,  it  was  only  as  subsidiary  to  native 
names.] 

1 1.  A  dart ;  a  shaft ;  (?)  an  arrow.  Obs. 

a  1000  Be  Mannes  Mod  26  Bio  baet  aefbonca  eal  gefylled 
feondes  flixepilum.  —  Riddles  xviii.  6  Frea  beet  bihealde3 
hu  me  of  hnfe  fleoxaS  hyldepilas.  13..  Guy  IVanv.  (A.) 
3490  Scheteb  wib  piles  &  jif  hem  deb  wounde.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  6076  Pen  Paris.. with  a  pile  sharp,  Rut  hym  in 
thurgh  pe  rybbis  with  a  roid  wond. 

t  b.  The  pointed  metal  head  of  a  dart,  lance,  or 
arrow.   Obs. 

1592  CONSTABLE  Sonn.  i.  v,  Thine  eye  the  pyle  is  of  a 
murdring  dart,  c  16x1  CHAPMAN  [Had  iv.  545  Through  both 
his  temples  struck  the  dart,  the  wood  of  one  side  show'd, 
The  pile  out  of  the  other  look'd.  1627  DRAYTON  Court  oj 
Fairy  Wks.  (1748)  166  His  spear — a  bent  both  stiff  and 
strong,.  -The  pile  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  \\.  x.  (1840)  63  Like  an  arrow  well  feathered,  but 
with  a  blunt  pile ;  he  flew  swift,  but  did  not  sink  deep.  1700 
HICKES  Let.  in  Pepys"  Corr.  19  June,  Elf  arrows.. are  of 
a  triangular  form,  somewhat  like  the  beard  or  pile  of  our 
,old  English  arrows  of  war.  [1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809) 
103  Fletcher,  he  that  trimmed  arrows  by  adding  the 
feathers;  Arrowsmith,  he  that  made  the  piles.] 

o.  Used  to  render  L.  pilum,  the  heavy  javelin 
of  the  ancient  Roman  foot-soldier. 

c  1620  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  False  One  l.  i,  How  the  Roman 
Peils..drew  Roman  blood.  1627  MAY  Lncan  i.  8  Knowne 
Ensignes  Ensignes  doe  defie,  Piles  against  Piles,  'gainst 
Eagles  Eagles  fly.  (Note.  If  any  manquarrell  at  the  word 
Pile,  as  thinking  it  scarse  English,  I  desire  them  to  give  a 
better  word.)  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  $  P.  \\.  161  That  was 
but  civil  war,  an  equal  set,  Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles 
eagles  met.  1688  R.  HOLME  Artitonty  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  89/1 
The  Germans  came  so  violently  vpon  the  Romans  that  the 
souldiers  cast  away  their  piles,  and  betooke  them  to  their 
swords.  17x8  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  i.  7  Piles  against  piles 
oppos'd  in  impious  fight,  And  Eagles  against  Eagles  bending 
flight.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Enip.  (1865)  I.  vi.  273  The 
Romans  threw  their  piles,  and  rushed  headlong  upon  the 
unwieldy  mass. 

1 2.  A  spike,  a  nail ;  a  spine  (of  a  prickly  plant, 
in  ME.  of  a  hedgehog) ;  the  pointer  of  a  sun-dial. 

excoo  .("ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  v.  388  He  gehaefte  [hi]  on 
anum  micclum  stocce,  and  mid  isenum  pilum  heora  ilas 
gefjestnode  and  cws3  )>aet  hi  sceoldon  swa  standan  on  bam 
pilum.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  304  Heo  [sea-holly]  hafao 
stelan  hwitne . .  on  dzes  heahnysse  ufeweardre  beoa  acennede 
scearpe  and  byrnyhte  pilas.  aiioo  O.  E.  Glass,  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  337/6  Gnomon  daegmailes  pil.  a  1200  Fragm. 
sElfric's  Gram.  (ed.  Phillips  1838),  Prikiende  so  piles  on 
ile.  CI225,  1387  [see  ilespiles  s.  v.  IL],  civy&S.Eng.Leg. 
I.  179/50  Heo  stikeden  al-so  bicke  on  him,  so  yrichon 
deth  of  piles.  Ibid.  298/49  Ase  ful  ase  is  an  Irchepil  of 
piles  al-a-boute. 

b.  A  (pointed)  blade  (of  grass).     [Cf.  Da.  dial. 
pile,  grxspile,  Fl.  fijl,  graspijl.~\ 

1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  xni.  Prol.  25  At  euery  pilis  point  and 
cornis  croppis  The  techrys  stude.  as  lemand  beriall  droppis. 
1607  HIERON  \Vks.  I.  153  More  slnnes  then  there  bee  grasse 
piles  vpon  the  earth.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvcitot's  Trav. 
i.  291  There  shall  not  a  pile  of  Grass  be  left  within  his 


PILE. 

Kingdom.     1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  xxyiiL  122  Appearance 
of  red  clover,  where  not  a  pile  of  this   grass  had  before 
been  known.    i8ia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hush.  Scot.  i.  372 
The  grass  was.. smaller  in  the  pile,  and  more  luxuriant  in 
its  growth.     1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags  xxi,  Every 
pile  of  the  grass  that  springs  so  sweetly  in  the  meadows. 
O.  A  single  glume  or  pale  (of  chaff).  Sc. 
1786  BURNS  Address  to  Unco  Gnid  heading,  The  cleanest 
corn..  May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff  in. 

3.  A  pointed  stake  or  post ;    spec,  in  later  use, 
a  large  and  heavy  beam  of  timber  or  trunk  of  a 
tree,  usually  sharpened  at  the  lower  end,  of  which 
a  number  are  driven  into  the  bed  of  a  river,  or 
into  marshy  or  uncertain  ground  for  the  support 
of  some  superstructure,  as  a  bridge,  pier,  quay, 
wall,  the  foundation  of  a  house,  etc.     Also  ex- 
tended to  cylindrical  or  other  hollow  iron  pillars, 
used  for  the  same  purposes. 

In  prehistoric  times  villages  or  settlements  were  built  upon 
wooden  piles  in  lakes:  *AK  pile-dwelling  >  etc.  in  5. 

?«  1 100  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  Introd.  (from  Baeda),  Da 
genamon  ba  Walas,  and  adrifon  sumre  ea  ford  ealne  mid 
scearpum  pilum  [B*DA  sudibus,  D.  stsengum :  cf.  Wr.- 
WulcKer  509/14  sudibus  stengum]  greatum  innan  bam 
welere  sy  ea  hatte  Temese.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  4611  Longe  pyles  &  grete  dide  bey  [Britons]  make  j 
Faste  yn  Temese  dide  bey  hem  stake.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  xvi.  23  pe  tree.  .With  bre  pyles  was  it  vnder-pijte.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test,  Love  it.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  n6  If  the  pyles  ben  trewe, 
the  gravel  and  sand  wol  abyde.  1480  CAXTON  Chron,  Eng: 
ccxlviii.  (1482)  316  The  duk  hym  self  with  ij  or  thre  lepe 
vpon  the  pyles,  and  so  were  saued  with  helpe  of  men  that 
were  aboue  the  bridge.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen,  F//(i8o6) 
171  The  brekyng  vp  of  the  dokke  hede  at  Portesmouth 
weyng  vt  of  the  piles  &  shorys.  1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pyle  to 
be  set  in  a  fauty  grounde,  pilot.  1555  EDEN  Decades  226 
Theyr  houses  . .  are  . .  buylded  aboue  the  grownde  vppon 
proppes  &  pyles.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  356 
Two  walles,  the  one  of  Turffe,  and  the  other  of  Pyles  and 
Tymber  strongly  and  artificially  interposed.  1768-74  TUCKER 
l.t.  Nat,  (1834)  II.  405  Like  the  houses  of  Amsterdam, 
which  are  reported  to  stand  upon  piles  driven  deep  into  the 
quagmire.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  ii.  (ed.  3)  IT  Habitations 
. .  constructed  on  platforms  raised  above  the  lake,  and 
resting  on  piles. 

Jig.  1886  RUSKIN  Prgeterita  I.  xii.  416  Drive  down  the 
oaken  pile  of  a  principle. 

b.  With  various  qualifications  expressing  pur- 
pose or  nature  :  e.  g. 

Bearing  p.)  bridge  p. ,  foundation  /.,  guide  /.,  hollow  /., 
sheathing  p.i  short  p.,  weirp.t  etc.  Close  pile,  a  timber  pile 
forming  one  of  many  set  close  together ;  false  pile,  a  pile  to 
which  additional  length  is  given  after  driving  ;  fi lli ng  J>ile , 
one  of  those  filling  up  the  space  between  gauge  piles ; 
hydraulic  pile,  a  pile  sunk  in  sand  by  means  of  a  powerful 
jet  of  water  led  either  inside  or  outside  of  it.  Also  FENDER 
/.,  GAUGE/.,  GUARD/.,  GUIDED*.,  PNEUMATIC  /.,  SCREW/., 
SHKET  or  SHEETING/.,  STAY/.,  for  which  see  these  words. 

1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.Feverell.  xyii.  266  The  Magnetic  Youth 
leaned  round  to  note  his  proximity  to  the  weir-piles.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  II.  1700/2  A  hollow  pile  b  a  cylinder 
which  is  sunk  by  excavation  proceeding  inside.  1877  Ibid. 
Ill,  Short-pile . .driven  as  closely  as  possible  without  causing 
the  driving  of  one  pile  to  raise  the  adjacent  ones.  They 
are  used  to  compress  and  consolidate  ground  for  foundations, 
fc.  A  stake  or  post  fixed  in  the  ground,  at 
which  swordsmen  practised  their  strokes.  Obs.  rare. 

ci48o  Knyghthode  Sf  Batayle  (MS.  Cott.  Titus  A.  xxtii. 
If.  6b),  Nooman..is  seyn  prevayle,  In  feeld..That  with  the 
pile,  nathe  firste  grete  exercise. 

4.  Her*   A   charge,    regarded   by   some  as   an 
ordinary,  by  others  as  a  sub-ordinary,  consisting 
of  a  figure  formed  by  two  lines  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  (generally  assumed  to  represent  an  arrow- 
head), issuing,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  from 
the  chief  or  top  of  the  escutcheon,  with  the  point 
downwards.     In  pile :  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
pile.    Party  per  pile  :  divided  by  lines  in  the  form 
of  a  pile. 

(App.  a  special  use  of  sense  i  b,  or  directly  from  L.  pilum. 
Not  known  in  OF. :  Littre'  has  it  as  a  neologism,  pile  masc., 
and  refers  it  to  L.  pJlum ;  but  it  may  have  been  taken  directly 
from  Eng.  heraldry.] 

..?486  Bk,  .V/.  AlbanS)  Her.  Ev  b,  Certan  armys  in  the  wich 
ig.  pilis  mete  to  gedyr  in  oon  coone.  ..He  berith  golde  iij. 
pilis  of  sable.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxvii.  337 
I  he  baner. .  was  of  syluer  a  sharpe  pyle  goules.  i<6»  LEIGH 
Armorie  46  The  eight  fjarticion,  which  is  to  be  biased  on 
thys  sorte.  Party  per  pile  in  pointe,  Or  and  Sable.  Ibid. 
143  He  beareth  Ermin,  a  Pile  in  pointe  Gueules.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  \\.  vi.  (1611)  62  He  beareth  Argent  a 
Triple  Pile,  Flory  on  the  tops;  issuing  out  of  the  Sinister 
base,  in  Bend  towards  the  Dexter  corner,  Sable.  This  sort 
of  bearing  of  the  Pile,  hath  a  resemblance  of  so  many  Piles 
driuen  into  some  water-worke,  and.  .incorporated  at  their 
heads.  Ibid,  \\.  vi.  (1660)  73  A  Pile  is  an  Ordinary  con- 
sisting of  a  two-fold  line  formed  after  the  manner  of  a 
Wedge  ;  that  is  to  say  broad  at  the  upper  end,  and . .  meeting 

;ether  at  the  lower  end  in  an  Acute-angle.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.Techn.  I,  rife,  in  Heraldry,.. probably  something  like 
Figure  of  the  Roman  Pilum,  which  was  a  tapering 
L>art,  about  five  Foot  long,  and  sharpened  at  the  Point  with 
Steel.  1766-87  PORNY  Heraldry  (ed.  4)  135  The  sixteenth  is 
Argent,  three  piles  meeting  near  the  point  of  the  base  Azure, 
c  1818  BERRY  Encycl.  Her,  I.  Gloss.,  Pile,  triple,  or  triple- 
pointed,  in  base,  bend  wise, .  .by  Feme,  termed  a  pile,  naisant, 
in  bend,  triple-flory.  1864  BoVTSLL  Her.  Hist.  $  Pop.  ix. 
(ed.  3)  50  Sa.,  three  Swords  in  pile  arg.  1871  RUSKIN  Eagle's 

•  235  The  Pile,  a  wedge-shaped  space  of  colour  with  the 
point  downwards,  represents  what  we  still  call  a  pile ;  a  piece 
of  timber  driven  into  moist  ground, 

5.  attrih.  and  Comb,  (from  3).     a.  attrib.  Of  a 
pile,  *&  pile-headt  -iuood\  formed  of  piles,  as  pile- 
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breakwater^  -dam%  -planking^  -strnfture  ;  supported 
on  piles,  as  pile-bridge^  -habitation^  -lighthouse, 
-pier,  -road,  -settlement 't  -village;  used  as  a  pile,  as 
pile-plank,  b.  obj.  and  obj.  gen.,  as  pile-fixer, 
-screwing.  O.  instrumental,  as  pile -supported  adj. 
d.  Special  Comb. :  pile-building,  a  building  erected 
on  piles,  esp.  one  of  such  dwellings  of  certain  pre- 
historic and  primitive  peoples ;  so  also  pile- 
builder,  pile-built  a.;  pile-cap,  a  cap  or  plate 
for  the  head  of  a  pile ;  also,  a  beam  connecting 
the  heads  of  piles ;  pile-drawer,  a  machine  for 
extracting  piles  ;  pile-dwelling,  a  dwelling  built 
on  piles,  especially  in  shallow  water,  as  a  lake, 
but  sometimes  on  dry  ground;  hence  pile-dweller; 
pile-engine  -  PILE-DRIVER  ;  pile-hoop,  a  hoop 
or  band  round  the  head  of  a  pile  to  keep  it  from 
splitting;  pile-house,  a  house  built  on  piles, 
a  pile-dwelling;  pile-saw,  a  saw  for  cutting  off 
piles  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  hence  pile- 
sawing  ;  pile-shoe,  an  iron  point  fixed  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  pile ;  pile-worm,  the  teredo,  or 
other  worm  or  animal  which  bores  into  piles.  See 
also  PILE-DRIVER,  PILEWAYS,  PILE-WOBK. 

1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  445/1  Under  the  protection  of 
two  huge  "pile-breakwaters,  1884  Nature  19  June  169/1 
There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  these  *p He-builders  are 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  pre-Aryan  aboriginals.  1865 
LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  v.  127  The  Lake-dwellers  followed 
two  different  systems ..  which  he  distinguishes  as..*Pile- 
buildings,  and  . .  Crannoges.  1886  Athensntm  34  Apr. 
556/1  The  pile- buildings  of  the  Swks  lakes.  1903  KIPLING 
5  Nations  41  Do  you  know  the  "pile-built  village  where  the 
sago*dealers  trade?  1800  Hull  Advertiser  5  Apr.  1/3  The 
constructing  of  a  *pile  dam  opposite  to  the  clough.  1880 
DAWKINS  Early  Man  302  The  *pile-dwellers  possessed 
vegetables  not  traceable  to  wild  stocks  now  growing  in 
Switzerland.  1863  LYELL  Antiq,  Man  29  It  relates  to  the 
earliest  age  of  *pile -dwelling.  1874  SAYCE  Com6ar.  Philol. 
iiL  114  Their  fthe  Etruscans']  predecessors  of  the  Neolithic 
age  whose  pile-dwellings ..  have  yielded  wheat  and  coral, 
evidences  of  Eastern  intercourse.  17760.  SEMPLE  Building 
in  Water  36  The  Platform  of  the  *Pile-engine,  1853  SIR  H. 
DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  154  The  piles  were  driven 
by  pile-engines,  .constructed  on  the  boats  of  the  country. 


1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  Geol.  Field  283  Jars  of  dried 
apples  and  wheat  . .  have  been  yielded  fro 
habitations.     1875  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Gui 


apples  and  wheat  . .  have  been  yielded  from  the  *pile- 
habitations.  1875  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire^ 
Dowalton  Loch,  .celebrated  by  the  discovery  there  of  *pile- 
houses.  1884  Nature  19  June  169/2  The  races  who  now 
build  these  pile-houses,  often  on  hill-tops.  1895  Daily  News 
27  Sept.  5/4  Unlike  the  old  *pile  piers,  it  is  a  substantial 
structure  of  masonry.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder 
590  *  Pile-planks,  planks  of  which  the  ends  are  sharpened, 
so  as  to  enter  into  the  bottom  of  a  canal.  1838  Civ.  Eng. 
$•  Archit.  jfrni.  I.  150/1  A  sx^ffold  was  erected,  upon 
which  the  pile  drivers  were  placed  for  driving  the  sheet 
piles  (pile  planks).. of  the  best  North  Carolina  heart  pine. 
1793  K.  MYLNE  Rep.  Thames  24  A  Jettee  of  "Pile-planking 
..should  be  run  a  little  way  down  fiom  the  Point.  1860 
WEALE  Diet.  Terms  s,  v.,  As  a  considerable  length  of  the 
Utica  and  Syracuse  railroad  passes  through  a  deep  swamp, 
a  foundation  of  great  permanency  was  required  :  this  gave 
rise  to  a  modification  of  the  superstructure,  and  formed  that 
which  is  known  as  "pile-road.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
1703/1  Vogler's  'pile-sawing  attachment  for  boats.  1897  R. 
MUNRO  Preh.  Problems  304  A  *  pile-settlement  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1806)  150  A  pykas  and 
ij  'pyles  shone.  1844  Mech.  Mag.  XL.  54  Improvement 
in  the  formation  of  pile-shoes.  1887  Westm.  Rev.  June  340 
Along  this  line  [Barmston  and  Skipsea  Drain]  five  or  six 
o_ther  *pile -structures  have  been  found.  1869  Routledge's 
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the  shores  of  Gmunden.  18940.  WELCH  Tower  Bridge  133 
Snuff-boxes  and  other  memorials,  .turned  from  the  'pile 
wood.  1733  tr.  Roussft  (title)  Observations  on  the  Sea  or 
•Pile  Worms  discover 'd  in  Pile  or  Woodworks  in  Holland. 

tPile,  Jd.2  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  pyle,  5  pyl, 
pyll,  pylle,  5-8  pile.  [Of  doubtful  origin. 

Evidently  distinct  historically  from  PILE  *&',  sense  4.  It 
may,  however,  be  an  earlier  adoption  of  the  same  Fr.  word. 
In  sense  it  agrees  exactly  with  PEEL  f^.1,  senses  3  and  4;  and 
m  the  1 6th  c.  the  Border  peels  usually  appear  in  the  English 
State  papers  as  Pyles  or  piles.  Yet  the  words  cannot  be 
doublets,  for  in  pile  the  final  c  is  evidently  original.] 

A  small  castle,  tower,  or  stronghold;  =  PEEL  sb^  3. 

13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  685  pe  ryywys  man  also  sertayn 
Aproche  he  schal  |»at  proper  pyle  [rime  gyle].  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI,  B.  xix,  360  That  holy-cherche  stode  in  vnite  As  it 
a  pyle  were.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xxn.  366  Holy  churche  stod  in 
holynesse  as  hit  were  a  pile,  e  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  45 
panne  y  councellid  eroud  with-inne  a  while.. pat  alle  men 
children  in  towne  &  pile  To  slee  >>em,  J»at  ihesus  myght  with 
hem  die.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  573  Yf  I  dwelle  in  my 
pylle  of  ston.  ^1450  LONELICH  Grail  xii-349  It  [Castle  of 
Valachim]  was  On  of  the  Strengest  pyl,  That  Euere  Man 
Sawgh  in Ony  Exyl.  14. .  Coventry  Corp.Chr.  PI.  (E.E.T.S-) 
16  Yett  do  I  marvell  In  whatt  pyle  or  castell  These  herdmen 
dyd  hym  see.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  222  b,  The 
grekes  wer  besieged  in  a  litle  preatie  pyle  or  castle.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  866  They  sayled  into  Englande..,  and 
landed  . .  at  the  pyle  of  Fowdrey  within  lytle  of  Lancaster 
[called  in  1423  Act  a  Hen.  VIt  c.  5  le  Peele  de  Foddray  en 
le  Counte  de  Lancastrel.  i6oa  in  Moryson  Itin.  II.  in.  i. 
(1617)  270  To  build  little  piles  of  Stone  in  such  Garrisons  [in 
Ireland]  as  shall  be  thought  fittest  to  be  continual!  bridles 
vpon  the  people.  1609  HOLLAND  Amtn.  Mareell.  xiv.  viii.  18 
Arabia,.. a  rich  land, ..replenished  also  with  strong  castles 
and  piles  \castris  of>pUta  ualidiset  castellis}.  [1679  BI.OUNT 
Ane.  Tenures  20  Pelt  or  Pi/tt  is  a  Fort  built  for  defence  of 
any  place.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.t  Pille  of  Foddray \  or 
Pile  of  Fouldrfy, . .  called  ////*,  by  the  idiom  of  the  county, 
for  a//(V,  or  fort.] 


PILE. 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  the  Peels  on  the  Scottish 
border :  —  PEEL  sb^  4. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vu.  519  The  which.. threwe  downe 
certayne  pyly*  and  other  strtnethis,  and  a  parte  of  the 
Castell  01  Beawmount.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Htn.  VIII 
903  The  kyng  emended.. to  make  new  diuers  Pyles  and 
stoppes  to  let  the  Scottysh  men  from  their  inuasions,  1577- 
87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  881/1  He  ouerthrew  certeme 
casiels,  piles,  and  small  holds,  till  he  came  through  the  dales 
to  ledworth.  a.  1649  DRUMM.  OP  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  I', 
Wks.  (1711)  91  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,.. had  burnt  many 
towns,  and  overthrown  castles  and  piles.  1774  LAM  BE  Battle 
0/Modden  cxliv,  Where  piles  be  pulled  down  apace. 

Pile  (pail),  J^.3  Forms:  5-  pile,  (5-7  pyle, 
6  pyele).  [a.  F.  pile  heap,  pyramid,  mass  of 
masonry,  pier  of  a  bridge  (1340  in  Godef.)  «*  It. 
pifa  mole,  pier,  pillar,  Sp.  pifa^  Pg.  pi/ha  pile, 
heap  :— L.  pifa  pillar,  pier,  or  mole  of  stone.] 

fl.  A  pillar;  a  pier, esp.  of  a  bridge.  06s. 

(Not  to  be  confused  with  PILE  **.' 3.) 

c  14*0  Pallad.  OH  Huso.  i.  1089  Pilis  maad  of  tilis  must 

ascende  Too  feet  and  half,    c  1440  Promp.  Pare.   398/1 

i    Pyle,  of  abryggys  fote,  or  ober  byggynge . . ,  pita,    a  1577 

GASCOIGNE  Flowers  Wks.  (1587)  59  Then  waues  of  etiil  doe 

;    worke  so  fast  my  piles  are  ouerrun.    1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i. 

115  Of  this  Bridge  thirteene  piles  of  bricke  may  bee  seene 

I    neere  the  shore  at  Pozzoli.    170*  ECHARD  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710) 

434  This  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  piles,  each  60  foot  in 

thickness*  and  150  in  height,  besides  the  foundation.    1730 

A.  GORDON  MaffeCs  Amphith.  219  Of  the  Stones...  one  of 

them  js  still  seen  in  the  middle  Pile  of  the  Bridge  delle  Navi. 

t  b.  fig.  Applied  to  the  neck,  leg,  etc. 

1584  LODGE  Alarum  agst.  Usurers  (Hunter.  01.)  72  Her 
stately  necke  where  nature  did  acquite  Her  selfe  so  well,.. 
For  in  this  pile  was  fancie  painted  falre.  Ibid.  73  The 
stately  thies,  Like  two  faire  compast  marble  pillers  rise  . . 
Next  which  the  knees. .This  stately  pyles  with  gladsome 
honour  greele.  1589  —  Scillaes  Met.  (Hunter.  Cl.)  41  Now 
Nature  stands  amazd  her  selfe  to  looke  on  Beauties  feete, 
..So  small  a  pile  so  great  a  waight,  like  Atlas  to  vphold 
The  bodie. 

1 2.  A  mole  or  pier  in  the  sea.  Obs. 

c  1630  RISDON  Sun1.  Devon  9  334  (1810)  345  There  is  a 
harbour  for  ships,  by  means  of  a  pile  built.  1651  NEEDHAM 
tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  87  But  if  no  man  sustain  damage, 
hee  is  to  bee  defended  who  build's  upon  the  shore,  or  cast's 
a  Pile  into  the  Sea. 

3.  A  heap  of  things  (of  some  height)  laid  or 
lying  one  upon  another  in  a  more  or  less  regular 
manner;  alsoy^-. 

c  1440  Promp.  Fan>.  398/1  Pyle,  or  beep,  where  of  hyt  be, 
cumulus,  foid.t  Pyle  of  clothys..on  a  pressc,  panni~ 
pliciuni.  1530  PALSGR.  354/1  Pyle  of  clothes  or  any  other 
heape./iV/*-.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  1738  I.  579  To 
how  little  purpose  are  all  those  piles  of  Sermons,  Notes,  and 
Comments  on  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  01656  BP.  HALL 
Kfin.  Wks.  (1660)  53  You  are  called  out  to  see  piles  of  dead 
carcasses.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn.  Jerus.  (1707)  15  A  rude 
pile  of  Stones  erected  . .  for  an  Altar.  1744  BERKELEY 
Sin's  §  13  Such  heaps  or  piles  of  wood  were  sometimes  a 
hundred  and  eighty  cubits  round.  i8ia  J.  WILSON  Isle  of 
Palms  IL  363  Behold  yon  pile  of  clouds.  Like  a  city,  round 
the  sun.  1833  I.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  Metal  II.  931  The 
sheet  printed  on  both  sides  is  delivered  upon  the  board,  . . 
I  and  laid  upon  the  pile.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  A",  tirendon  I.  310 
j  A  large  pile  of  letters  and  packages. 

b.  A  series  of  weights  fitting  one  within  or  upon 
i   another,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  cone  or  other  figure. 
(So  F. /*•&.) 

This  sense  is  certain  forquots.  1611,  1690;  but  quot.  1440 
is  doubtful.  The  attrib.  use  in  pile  utight  apparently 
belongs  here. 

f  1440  Promt.  Part'.  398/1  Pyle,  of  weyynge,  libratnentum, 
libra.  1585  SIR  F.  KNOLLVS  Abstr.  sytinge  Troye  wtyghte 
(MS.  Raw).  D.  13  If.  18),  They  argve  that  the  gowfde  smythes 
pyle  weyghte  is  muche  tooe  heavy,  to  be  the  trewe  Troy 
weygbte.  1611  COTCR., Pile,.. also,  the  pile,  or  whole  masse, 
of  weights  vsed  by  Goldsmithes,  etc.  1647  in  Cochran- 
Patrick  Kec.  Coinage  Scotl.  (1876)  I.  Introd.  So  Compared 
the  forsaid  round  brasse  stone  weight.. with  a  new  brasse 
stone  pyle  weight  in  the  coinyehouse,  and  I  found  the  said 
new  pyle  weight  havier  by  almost  halfe  one  oz.  Ibid.,  The 
new  4  Ib  pyle  marked  with  a  fleure  de  lyce  boght  from 
J.  Falconar  Warden  from  Holland.  Ibid.  81  Having  ex. 
amined  the  French  pyle  maiked  with  the  fleure  de  lyce 
amongst  the  weights  now  used.  1660  Act  13  Chas.  11,  c.  4 
Sched.  s.v.  Brass,  Brass  of  Pile  weights  the  pound,  j.s.  1600 
BOYLE  Mtdicina  Hydroslat.  Wks.  1772  V.  (Plate  at  end), 
The  Explication  of  the  Figure..?,  the  Pile  of  Weights. 

to.  A  large  gronp,  clamp,  or  collection  of 
things,  without  reference  to  height ;  a  '  lot '.  Obs. 

i6»»  R.  HAWKINS  Vcy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  47  Of  these  Hands  are 
two  pyles:  the  one  of  them.,  little  frequented:  the  other., 
containelh  six  in  number,  to  wit :  Saint  lago,  Fuego,  Mayo, 
Bonavisto,  Sal,  and  Bravo.  1864  EMILY  DICKINSON  Lett. 
(1804)  II.  353  Father  has  built  a  new  road  round  the  pile  of 
trees  between  our  house  and  Mr.  S 's. 

d.  spec.   A  heap  of  combustibles  on  which  a 
dead  body  is  burnt  (Juncral pile). 

i6is  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  i.  83  Laying  them  vpon  their  backs 
on  beds,  they  conueyed  them  vnto  the  funerall  pile  . .  on 
beares.  1690  GARTH  Diipens.  ill.  30  And  with  Prescriptions 
lights  the  solemn  Pyle.  1700  DRYDEN  ralamon  $  Arc.  in. 
990  Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood,  Were 
poured  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood.  1878  MACLEAR 
Celts  ii.  (1879)  19  Some  even  voluntarily  came  forward  to 
share  the  pile  with  an  honoured  person  deceased.  1879 
FROUDE  Cxsar  xviii.  305  Made  a  pile  of  chairs  and  benches 
and  tables,  and  burnt  all  that  remained  of  Clodiu^. 

e.  A  heap  of  wood  or  faggots  on  which  a  sacri- 
fice or  a  person  is  burnt. 

l«77  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1501)  64  Isaac  wa<  layde  01 
the  pile  of  wood  to  bee  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  a  i6i« 
SYLVESTER  Maidens  Blxsh  1783  The  Father  make*  the 


PILE. 

Pile-  Hereon  he  layes  His  bond-led,  blind-led  Son.  1848 
MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.l,  Leg.  Art  (1850)  331  Then  the  people 
kindled  the  pile;  but  though  the  flame  was  exceedingly 
large  it  did  not  touch  her.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  12  July  1/3 
'  It  is  disgraceful ',  said  the  curate,  who  was  all  for  the  pile 
of  faggots. 

f.  Mil.  A  stack  of  arms  regularly  built  up. 
1608  D    T[UVIL]  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  122 b,  Germanicus.. 

caused  a  pyle  of  weapons  to  be  raised.  1887  BOWEN  Mne,d 
I.  296  Sinful  Rebellion  ..  Piling  her  fiendish  weapons,  shall 
sit  firm  bound  on  the  pile. 

g.  An  oblong  rectangular  mass  of  cut  lengths  of 
puddled  iron-bars,  laid  upon  each  other  in  rows, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  rolled  after  being  raised 
to  a  welding  temperature  in  a  reheating  furnace ; 
a  'faggot*. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  707  Four  rows  of  these  [iron  bars]  are 
usually  laid  over  each  other  into  a  heap  or  pile  which  is 
placed  in  the  re-heating  furnace.. and  exposed  to  a  free 
circulation  of  heat,  one  pile  being  set  crosswise  over 
another.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Pile,  the  fagot 
or  bundle  of  flat  pieces  of  iron  prepared  to  be  heated  to 
welding-heat  and  then  rolled. 

h.  ellipt.  (for  file  of  wealth,  money,  dollars,  etc.) 
A  heap  of  money  ;  a  fortune  accumulated  or  heaped 
up.  Chiefly  in  colloq.  phr.  to  make  one's  pile. 


WALL  iireece  V  1.  233  ll  seems  10  nave  uccu   vue  ui   uis  runic 

maxims.. to  draw  as  little  as  possible  from  this  pile  of 
wealth.  1876  HOLLAND  Sev.  Oaks  xxiii.  324  Yes,  and  I've 
made  piles  of  money  on  them.] 

1741  FRANKLIN  in  Poor  Rich.  Aim.  Apr.  (Bartlett),  Rash 
mortals,  ere  you  take  a  wife,  Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for 
life.  185*  F.  MARRYAT  Gold  Quartz  Mining  8  On  the  old 
Califorman  principle  of '  making  a  "  pile  "  and  vamosing  the 
ranche".  1861  Fraser's  Mag.  July  27  Every  partisan 
blackleg  bets  his  '  pile  '  upon  his  favourite.  1864  ELIZ.  A. 
MURRAY  E.  Norman  III.  182  The  hope  which  cheers  ..  so 
many  [Australian  diggers], . . '  We  may  make  our  pile  yet, 
and  go  home'.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  vii.  196  Capitalists 
who  had  made  their  pile  were  consumed  by  a  desire  to 
walk  over  their  own  broad  acres. 

4.  A  lofty  mass  of  buildings ;  a  large  building  or 
edifice. 

1607  J.  NORDEN  Sun.  Dial.  in.  84  If  this  loftie  Pyle  bee 
not  equalized  by'  the  estate  and  reuenewes  of  the  builder,  it 
is  as  if  Paules  steeple  should  serue  Pancras  Church  for  a 
Belfry.  1663  COWLF.Y  Verses  Sev.  Occas.,  Queen's  Repair- 
ing Somerset-Ho.,  Two  of  the  best  and  stateliest  Piles 
which  e're  Man's  liberal  Piety  of  old  did  rear.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenots  Trav.  n.  28  Over  against  the  middle 
of  the  Bridge, .  .there  is  a  great  square  pile  of  building  in 
the  Water.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  21  Sept,  an.  1773,  There 
is  a  very  large  unfinished  pile,  four  stories  high.  1813 
SCOTT  Peveril  xxx,  This  antiquated  and  almost  ruinous 
pile  occupied  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  public  offices  in  the 
Strand.. commonly  called  Somerset  House.  1855  PRESCOTT 
Philip  II,  \.  I.  vii.  102  Philip  testified  his  joy.  .by  raising 
the  magnificent  pile  of  the  Escorial.  1870  H.  SMART  Race 
for  Wife  ii,  Glinn  was  a  large  pile  of  brickwork. 
b.jfig. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1069  His  look  Haughty  as  is  his 
pile  high-built  and  proud.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch 
(1879)  I.  89/2  The  beautiful  pile  of  justice  which  he  had 
reared  presently  fell  to  the  ground.  1835  THIRLWALL 
Greece  I.  39  Afraid  of  raising  a  great  pile  ofconjecture  on 
a  very  slender  basis  of  facts. 

5.  A  series  of  plates  of  two  dissimilar  metals, 
such  as  copper  and  zinc,  laid  one  above  the  other 
alternately,  with  cloth  or  paper  moistened  with  an 
acid  solution  placed  between  each  pair,  for  pro- 
ducing an  electric  current  (galvanic  or  voltaic  pile}. 
Also  extended  to  other  arrangements  of  such  plates : 
cf.  BATTEKY. 

Dry  file,  a  voltaic  pile  in  which  no  liquid  is  used,  and 
which  generates  a  feeble  but  very  permanent  current. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  119  When  they  used  the  order  of 
silver,  card,  zinc,  &c. .  .This  pile  gave  us  the  shock  as  before 
described.  Ibid.,  The  plate  A  was  connected  with  the  top 
of  the  electrometer  and  the  silver  end  of  the  pile.  184^9 
NOAD  Electricity  198  The  chemical  power  of  the  voltaic 
pile  was  discovered  and  described  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and 
Carlisle,  in  the  year  1800.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879) 
1.  xiv.  381  Behind  the  screen.. was  an  excellent  thermo- 
electric pile.  1894  BOTTONE  Electr.  Instr.  Making  (ed.  6) 
146  This  pile  was  used  with  a  large  paraffin  burner  having 
an  iron  chimney  nearly  touching  the  interior  ends  of 
elements.  [Ibid.,  Fig.  56  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
of  the  identical  thermopile.] 

File  (pail),  sb.*  arch.  Also  4  pyl,  6  pyle, 
pyll,  pyell.  [a.  OF.  pile  (i2th  c.  in  Littre'),  also 
in  med.L.  pila.  In  Fr.  opposed  to  croix,  as  in 
Eng.  to  '  cross",  also  in  mod.F.  to  face,  in  a  pile 
ouface. 

F.  file,  L.  flla,  in  this  sense  was  app.  the  same  word  as 
in  prec.,  the  file^  or  under  iron  of  the  coin  (CoiN  sb.  4)  being 
a  small  upright  iron  pillar,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  the  piece 
of  metal  was  laid  to  be  stamped  :  see  sense  i.] 

•)•  1.  The  under  iron  of  the  minting  apparatus  with 
which  money  was  struck  ;  its  surface  bore  the  die 
of  which  the  impression  was  made  on  the  reverse 
or  pile  side  of  the  piece.  Opposed  to  trussell  or 
tursall,  F.  trousseau  (Cotgr.)  :  see  quot.  1876.  Obs. 

[i»S3  Memoranda  K.  R.  20  &  21  Edw.  I,  m.  35  b  cedule, 
Inuente  sunt  inter  bona  ilia  due  pecie  quarum  vna  vocatur 
pila  et  alia  crosse  que  vocantur  cuneus  ad  monetam  Regis 
cudendam.  1300  (Nov.  10)  Ibid.  28  &  29  Edw.  I.  6r  De 
cuneis  Camb'u  Dunelmensis. .  .Vous  enueyames  del  dit 
Eschekier..deux  peire  de  Cuyns  noueaux  en  .vj.  peces, 
E  puis . .  vne  peire  noue  en  treis  peces,  cest  a  sauoir  a  chescone 
peire  vne  pile  e  ij  Trusseux.] 
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Tg6*-3  Ret?.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  227  Ane  pile  and_  ane 
tursall  maid  for  cunyeing  of  certane  pecis  of  gold  and  silvir, 
the  pile  havand  sunkin  thairin  foure  lettris.  1587-8  Ibid. 
IV.  265  To  grave,  sink  and  mak  countaris  of  lattoun,  with 
sic  pyles  and  tursallis  as  may  serve  to  that  effect.  1605 
Ibid.  VII.  54  To  ressave  the  pyllis  and  tursellis  laitlie  send 
hame  from  England,  and  the  puncheons  for  making  of  ma 
pyllis  and  tursellis.  1611  COTGR.,  Pile..,  also,  the  pile,  or 
under-yron  of  the  stampe  wherein  money  is  stamped.  1876 
COCHRAN.PATRICK  Rec.  Coinage  Scotl.  I.  Introd.  49  Each 
moneyer  had  two  irons  or  puncheons,  one  of  which  was 
called  the  '  pile  ',  and  the  other  the  '  trussell  '.  The  '  pile  ' 
was  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  and  was  firmly  fixed 
in  a  block  of  wood  (called  '  ceppeaii  in  the  French  Ordon- 
nances).  On  the  '  pile  '  was  engraved  one  side  of  the  coin, 
and  on  the  '  tnuMQ'  the  other. 

2.  Hence,  The  side  of  a  coin  opposite  to  the 
•cross'  or  face;  the  reverse,  arch.  Cross  and  (or) 
pile,  in  phrases  :  see  CROSS  sb.  2  1  b-e. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  172  Whos  tunge  neither  pyl  ne 
crouche  Mai  hyre.  ri43«  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  51  Of  crosse  nor  pile  there  is  no  recluse,  Prynte  nor 
impressioun  in  all  thy  seyntwarye.  1523  LD.  Brans! 
Froiss.  I.  cliv.  185  The  frenche  kyng  made  newe  money  of 
fyne  golde,  called  florence  of  y  lambe,  for  in  the  pyell  there 
was  grauyn  a  lambe.  [Cf.  Citron,  de  S.  Den.,  B.  N.  2813, 
If.  396  Appellez  florins  a  1'aignel  pour  ce  que  en  la  pile  avoit 
un  aignel.]  1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pyle  of  a  coyne,  the  syde 
havyng  no  crosse,  file.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  ill.  iii.  688  That 
you  as  sure,  may  Pick  and  Choose,  As  Cross  I  win,  and 
Pile  you  lose.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pile,,  .the  backside  of  a  piece 
of  Money.  1843  MILL  Logic  lit.  xviii.  |  i  Why,  in  tossing 
up  a  halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it  equally  probable  that  we 
shall  throw  cross  or  pile? 

Pile  (pail),  st.S  Also  5-6  pyle.  [ad.  L  pllus 
hair.  (Not  through  OF.,  which  had  peil,  foil.)] 

L  Hair,  esp.  fine  soft  hair,  down  ;  rarely,  a  single 
hair  of  this  kind;  the  fine  short  hair  of  cattle, 
deer,  etc.  ;  the  wool  of  sheep  ;  in  Entom.  fine 
hairs  on  an  insect. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Hans  E  iij  b,  All  that  berith  greece  and 
piles  ther  vppon  Euer  shalle  be  strypte  when  thay  be 
vndoon.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  iv.  16  Four  3oung  stottts 
.  .blak  of  pyle.  Ibid.  vm.  iii.  150  My  grene  :puth  that  tym, 
wyth  pylis  sing,  Fyrst  cleyd  my  chyn,  or  beird  begouth  to 
spring.  1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  i.  He  has  no  whiskers, 
..not  a  pile.  1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  18  The  native.. 
wraps  himself  in  sheep  skins,  and  blesses  that  hand  which 
made  their  pile  thick,  warm  and  ponderous.  18*6  KIRBY  & 
SP.  EntomoL  III.  306  Some  Hymenoptera..have  the  upper 
lip  of  the  male  clothed  with  silver  pile.  1850  R.  F.  BURTON 
Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  318  The  East  African 
is  by  no  means  a  hairy  man.  Little  pile  appears  upon  the 
body.  1893  LYDEKKER  Horns  fy  Hoofs  159  In  order  to 
withstand  the  intense  cold  of  a  Tibetan  winter,  the  chiru  is 
clothed  with  a  thick  and  close  woolly  pile. 

b.  iransf.  Applied  to  the  downy  plumage  of 
a  bird,  or  the  downy  part  of  a  feather. 

1340-70  Alisaunder  814  Of  his  grounden  gras,  be  wus  can 
hee  take,  peron  hee  brynges  (>e  brid,  &  bathes  his  pilus.  1847 
Whistlcbinkic  (1890)  II.  147,  I  can  my  falcon  bring  Without 
a  pile  of  feather  wrong  on  body,  breast  or  wing. 

2.  A  nap  upon  cloth  ;   now  esp.  the  downy  nap 
or  shag  of  velvet,  plush,  and  similar  fabrics,  pro- 
duced by  an  accessary  or  secondary  warp  the  loops 
of  which  are  cut  so  as  to  form  a  nap  ;  also,  loops 
in  a  carpet  similarly  produced  and  forming  a  nap. 

Double  pile,  file  ufon  file,  two-file,  three-file,  attrib.  phr.  : 
having  the  pile  of  double  or  treble  closeness  :  seefi/ewarf  in  3. 

1568  R.  SEMPILL  Ballads  (1872)  xxxviii.  238  With  the  sleik 
stanis.  .for  the  nanis  They  raise  the  pyle  I  mak  y>w  plane. 
1591  GREENE  Art  Coimy  Catch,  u.  (1592)  22  He  cals  to  see 
a  boul  of  Saten,  veluet,  ..and  not  liking  the  pile,  culler,  or 
bracke,  he  cals  for  more.  1605  ROWLANDS  Hells  Broke  Loose 
39  Rich  Taffata  and  Veluet  of  three  pile,  Must  serueourvse 
to  swagger  in  a  while.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Pail,  Velours  a 
deux  foils,  two-pile  Veluet.  1784  COWI-ER  Task  i.  n  Satin 
smooth,  Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,  1701/2  In  Brussels  carpet..  the  wires 
are  simply  withdrawn  and  the  loops  left  standing..  In  the 
Imperial  Brussels  the  figure  is  raised  above  the  ground  and 
its  pile  is  cut,  but  the  ground  is  uncut.  In  the  Royal 
Wilton  the  pile  is  raised  higher  than  in  the  common  Wilton, 
and  is  also  cut.  1884  Nonconf.  $  Indef.  17  Jan.  59/1  Persian 
carpets..  take  front  rank..  for  general  excellence,  softness 
of  pile,  and  harmony  of  colouring. 

b.  Each  of  the  fine  hair-like  fibres  of  velvet, 
flannel,  wool,  or  cotton. 

1787  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  395  Like  coarse 
velvet,  each  pile  standing  firm  in  its  place.  1802  BEDDOES 
Hygeia  y.  84  Flannel.  .is  more  likely  to  be  hurtful.  .by  the 
stimulating  effect  of  its  piles.  1803  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  13 
The  '  hair  '  of  this  wool,  i.e.  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the 
pile,  the  first  object  of  a  stapler's  concern. 

c.  A  fabric  with  a  pile  or  nap,  esp.  velvet. 

1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  iv.  v,  It  is  not  often  that  these 
roads  witness  riders  in  silk  and  pile. 

d.  transf.  The  burr  on  a  plate  in  etching. 

1885  S.  HADEN  in  Harfer's  Mag.  Jan.  233/2  Rembrandt 
employed  the  etching-needle,  .in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  up 
with  its  point  as  much  of  the  pile,  or  '  burr  ',  as  he  required. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb,  (from  sense  2).    Having  a 
pile,  as  pile-carpet,  -fabric;  belonging  to  or  form- 
ing the  pile,  as  pile-thread;  pile  -beam,  a  separate 
warp-beam,  upon  which  the  pile-  warp  is  wound 
and  carried;  pile-warp,  the  secondary  warp,  which 
furnishes  the  substance  of  the  pile,  also  called  nap- 
warp  ;  it  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  threads 
in  the  loop,  producing  single-,  double-,  or  three-pile 
velvet;  pile-  weaving,  the  weaving  of  fabrics  with 
a  pile  or  nap,  by  means  of  the  pile-warp,  which, 
by  being  passed  over  the  pile-wires,  forms  loops, 
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|   which  are  afterwards  cut,  or,  in  some  cases,  left 

!   standing  ;   pile-wire,  one  of  a  number  of  wires 

used  in  pile- weaving ;  in  the  case  of  cut-pile  fabrics, 

grooved  on  the  upper  side  to  facilitate  cutting. 


875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Pile-warp,  a  warp 
which  is  woven  in  loops  on  the  face  to  form  a  nap.  Ibid. 
1701/2  In  *pile-weaving,  in  addition  to  the  usual  warp  and 
weft  threads,  a  third  thread  is  introduced..,  and  is  thrown 
into  loops  by  being  woven  over  wires  of  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth.  Ibid., *Pile-tuire,  the  wire  around  which  the  warp, 
threads  are  looped  to  make  a  pile-fabric. 
Pile  (psil),  */'.«  Path.  Usually //.piles.  Also 
!  5-6  pyle,  (6  pylle).  A  disease  characterized  by 
tumours  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  rectum  ;  haemor- 
rhoids. Rarely  sing.  A  hsemorrhoid. 

a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  15  A  good  medic[i]ne  for  the 
pylys  &  for  the  emerawdys.  1527  ANDREW  Brunswykc's 
Distyll.  Waters  Biv,  Sores  and  pyles  on  the  fondament 
lyke  wrattes.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  61  b,  Of 
hemoroides  or  pyTfes.  1608  MIDDLETON  Fatn.  Love  iv.  iv, 
A  pile  on  ye,  won't  you  !  1715  S.  SEWALL  Diary  29  Sept., 
Mr.  Pemberton  was  very  sick  of  the  Piles.  1811  HOOPER 
Med.  Diet.  s.  v.  Hseniorrhois,  A  small  pile,  that  has  been 
painful  for  some  days,  may  cease  to  be  so,  and  dry  up.  1869 
CCARIDGE  Cold  Water-Cure  176  Persons  subject  to  piles 
should  especially  avoid  all  heating  and  stimulating  drinks. 
b.  Comb.,  as  pile-clamp,  -supporter. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pile^lamf,  an  instrument  for 
removing  hemorrhoids.  Ibid., Pile-stiff orter,  a  suppository 
for  preventing  protrusion  of  the  rectum.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Pile-clamp,  an  instrument . .  for  crushing  the  base  of  the  pile 
before  cutting  off,  or  for  holding  and  compressing  the  pile. 

Pile,  sb.i,  obs.  form  of  PILLOW. 

Pile  (pail),  v.l    [i.  PILE  rf.l  in  sense  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish,  strengthen,  or  support  with 
piles  (esp.  of  timber)  ;  to  drive  piles  into. 

1:1440  [see  PILING  vbl.  si.'  i].  «iss»  LELAND  Itin.  II.  31 
Toward  the  North  End  of  this  Bridge  stondith  a  fair  old 
Chapelle  of  Stone . . ,  pilid  in  the  Foundation  for  the  rage  of 
the  Streame  of  the  Tamise.  1661  Brasenose  Coll.  Mini. 
30.  20  They  had  in  some  cases  to  pile  an  arch  to  build  on, 
1716-17  E.  RfD  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  646 
Part  of  the  north  ditch  piled  and  planked.  1747  Gentl. 
Mag.,  Hist.  Chron.  Sept.  445  Mr.  King  first  carpenter  to 
the  [Westminster]  Bridge  protested  against  it  without  piling 
the  foundation.  1790  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  96  It  [a  wall) 
was  planked  and  piled  internally.  1881  Chicago  Times 
14  May,  Heavy  oak  pieces,  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  will 
be  used  for  piling  the  '  coolies '  on  Yellowstone  division. 

f  2.  To  fix,  drive  in  (as  a  stake  or  pile).  Obs. 

1523  Lo.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccciii.  701  The  fiemynges  had 
pyled  in  the  ryuer  of  Lescalt  great  pyles  of  great  tymbre,  so 
that  no  shyppe  coulde  come  fro  Tourney  to  Andewarpe. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  695  These  were  piled  in 
the  earth,  and  vpon  them  were  set  the  skulls  of  dead  men, 
which  they  had  slaine  in  the  warres. 

Pile,  P.2    [f-  PILE  sb.y\ 

1.  trans.  To  form  into  a  pile  or  heap ;   to  heap 
up.    Often  with  up,  on. 

CI358  [see  PILING  vbl.sb?\  £1400  Destr.  Troy  903  The 
;epe Tknight ..  Pight  horn  into  ploghe,  pilde  vp  the  vrthe, 
Braid  vp  bygly  all  a  brode  feld.  1576  FLEMING  Panofl. 
Epist.  372  What  enormities  be  there,  but  ignoraunce,  doth 
(as  it  were)  pile  them  vp  one  vpon  another.  1607  Row. 
LANDS  Ding.  Lantlt.  6  He.. got  wealth,  and  pylde  vp  golde 
euen  as  they  pyle  vp  stockfish  in  Island.  1638  SIR  T.  HER. 
BERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  135  Upon  many  of  these  Mosques  the 
Storks  have  pyld  their  nests.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  46  The 
Labourers,  .ought  to  take  the  bricks  out  of  the  Carts  and 
pile  them.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  3  P  5  A  prodigious 
Heap  of  Bags  of  Mony,..  piled  upon  one  another.  1794 
SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  17  Like  Pelion  and  Ossa  piled  one 
upon  the  other.  1831  TENNYSON  Lady  ofShalott  i.  iv,  The 
reaper  wear}',  Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiv.  304  Many  a  feast  high-pil'd,  did  load  each 
table  about  them.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  1. 341  The 
refuse  was  piled  in  heaps. 

b.  Mil.  To  pile  arms :  to  place  muskets  or 
rifles  (usually  three)  in  a  position  in  which  their 
butts  rest  on  the  ground  and  their  muzzles  come 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  figure :  a  mode 
of  disposing  of  them  so  as  to  be  readily  available 
when  wanted,  practised  by  soldiers,  etc.,  while 
resting  during  a  march  or  other  military  operation; 
to  stack  arms.  Also^/%. 

c  1778  Conquerors  65  Thus  each  griev'd  soldier  pil'd  his 
arms  and  wept.  l86a  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  III.  ix.  u. 
571  The  sepoys  . .  at  once  obeyed  the  order  to  pile  their 
arms.  1865  T.  HUGHES  in  Morn.  Star  5  Dec.,  The  slates- 
men  of  our  own  country  had  piled  arms  with  the  view  of 
seeing  how  liberal  institutions  would  succeed  in  America. 
1879  Martini-Henry  Rifle  Exerc.  37  The  squad  will  be 
taught  to  pile  arms  as  follows. 

o.  Metall.  =  FAGGOT  v.  2  :  cf.  PILE  rf.a  3  g. 
1891  R.  R.  GUBBINS  (title)  A  New  System  of  Hot-Charging 
and  Hot-Piling  Puddle  Bars. 

d.  Leather-making.    See  PILING  vM.  sli.1  I  b. 

2.  trans/,  and^.  To  amass,  accumulate. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  19 
I    Shall  I.. here  assume  To  mend  the  justice  of  the  perfo 
!    God,  By  piling  up  a  curse  upon  His  curse  Against  thee.  1870 
i    Athenzum  15  Oct.  489  Cowley  often  excels  in  piling  Hi 
effects.    1886  W.  HOOPER  Sk.fr.  Academic  Life  49  A  ms 
who  on  every  occasion  piles  up  the  titles  which  he  possess 
. .  sins  against  good  taste.    1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  \\. 
54  Included  in  the  estate  slowly  piled  up  by  the  Yelvertons. 
b.    To  pile  up  (or  on)  the  agony  (colloq.),  to 
prolong  and  intensify  to  a  climax  the  effect  of  any- 
thing painful  by  adding  fresh  elements  or  details. 
1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clock™.  (1862)  444,  I  was  actilly  in  a 
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r'led-up-agony.  1839  Nf,mii,T  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  235, 
do  think  he  piled  the  agony  up  a  little  too  high  in  that 
last  scene.  1851  C.  BKONTK  in  Mrs.  Gaskell  Life  (1857)  II. 
xi.  767,  I  doubt  whether  the  regular  novel-reader  will  con- 
sider the  'agony  piled  sufficiently  high  '  (as  the  Americans 
say).  1891  Even.  E<fte  23  Jan.  2/2  Airing  their  eloquence 
and  piling  up  the  agonies  on  their  respective  opponents. 

3.  intr.  for  refl.  or  pass. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Pali.  11.  iv,  The  hart-like  leaves 
oft  each  with  other  pyle  As  doe  the  hard  scales  of  the  Cioco- 
dyle.  1785  BURNS  Winter  Night  So  Chill  o'er  his  slumbers, 
piles  the  drifty  heap  !  1860  SIR  W.  E.  LOGAN  in  Borthivick's 
Brit.  Amer,  Rdr.  149  The  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  piles  up 
over  every  obstacle.  1897  Bookman  Jan.  125/1  Money,  .con- 
tinues to  pile  up  and  up  at  the  bankers  of  a  good  lady. 

4.  trans.  To  cover  or  load  with  things  heaped  on. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  632  Tables  are  set,  and  on  a  sudden 

pil'd  With  Angels  Food.  1800  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  n.vii. 
(1849)  120  liy  degrees  a  fleet  of  boats  and  canoes  were  piled 
up  with  all  kinds  of  household  articles.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Sibyl.  Leaves  Poems  (1862)  268  Gay  thy  grassy  altar  piled 
with  fruits.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisias  552  Its  floor  Piled 
with  provender  for  cattle. 

Pile,  obs.  f.  PILL  «M,  and  PILL  w.i,  to  rob,  etc. 

Fileage :  see  PILAGE. 

Pileate  (p3H«'i<?t),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  L. 
plleat-us  (better  pilteatus)  capped,  f.  pit(l)cus : 
see  I'ILEUS.]  Having  a  pileus  or  cap. 

1818-3*  |n  WKRSTER.  1858  MAYNB  Expos.  Lex.,  Pileatus, 
/>W.  applied  by  Fries  to  an  Order  . .  of  the  Hymenomycetcs 
..pileate.  1866  Treas.  But,  [see  PILEIFORM).  1874  COOKE 
Fungi  56  The  Discotnycetes  are  of  two  kinds,  the  pileate 
and  the  cup-shaped. 

Pileated  (paHtVted),  «.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.   =  prec. ;  spec,  applied  to  certain 
Echini  or  sea-urchins ;  also,  to  certain  birds  having 
the  feathers  of  the  pileum  very  conspicuous,  as  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker  (Picus  pileatus)  of  N.  America, 
the  male  of  which  has  a  scarlet  pileum. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  Fossils  it.  (1729)  70  A  pileated  Echinus, 
taken  up,  with  different  Shells  of  several  kinds.  1749  /'/<//. 
Trans.  XLVI.  146,  1  have  seen  some  Specimens  of  the 
common  pileated  and  galeated  Ecltinites.  1783  LATHAM 
Gen.  Xynop.  Birds  I.  554  Pileated  Woodpecker.  1884  J. 
BURROUGHS  in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  322/2  The  log-cock,  or 
pileuted  woodpecker..  I  have  never  heard  drum. 

2.  Wearing  the  pileus  (see  PlLEua  1 ). 

1856  W.  H.  SMYTH  Catal.  Coins  Dk.  Northvmtla.  233  Two 
pileated  hut  otherwise  naked  men  standing  with  spears. 

Filed  (psild),  ///.  a.l     [f.  PILE  sbl  or  z-.i] 

tl.  Her.  Of  arms:  Charged  with  piles:  see 
PILE  sb.l  4.  Obs. 

1486  fit.  St.  A  loams,  Her.  E  v  b,  Off  pilit  armys  now  here 
it  shall  be  shewyt. 

f2.  Of  a  javelin  or  lance :  Having  a  pile  or  head : 
see  PILE  sb.1  i  b.  Obs. 

6i6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  alt  At  Dolops,  Meges  threw 
A  speare  well  pilde.  1615  —  Odyss.  xx.  201  Took  to  his 
hand  his  sharp-piled  lance. 

3.  1'iuilt  on  piles. 

1905  Blackw.~Mag.  Mar.  340/2  To  pole  up  stream  past 
piled  village  and  fertile  rice-flats. 

Filed,  ppl.at  [f.  PILE  v?  +  -ED!.]  Laid  or 
reared  in  a  pile  or  piles,  heaped.  Also  with  up. 

1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  v.  (1616)  98  While  the  piled 
stones  Re-eccoed  her  lamentable  grones.  1630  MILTON  On 
Shaks.,  What  needs  my  Shakspear  for  his  honour'd  Bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  Stones  ?  1715-10  POPE  Iliad 
xxiii.  207  Achilles  cover  d  with  their  fat  the  dead,  And  the 
pil'd  victims  round  the  body  spread.  1791  CHARLOTTE  SMITH 
Celfstina  (ed.  2)  III. 64  Behind  those  piied-up  stones  against 
which  you  leaned.  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  \Vetk  at  Lizard  264 
The  piled  appearance  of  the  rocks.  1880  BROWNING  Dram. 
Idylls,  /'an  t,  Luna  37. 

Piled,  ppl.aJ    [f.  PILE  sb$  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Covered  with  pile,  hair,  or  fur. 

1416  LYDG.  Dt  Cut/.  Pilgr.  13703  Off  look  and  cher  ryht 
monstrous,  Pyled  and  seynt  as  any  kaat,  And  moosy-heryd 
as  a  raat. 

2.  Having  a  pile  or  long  nap,  as  velvet. 

DauHc-piled,  three-piled,  etc.!  see  PILE  sb?l. 

1589  R.  HAKVKY  I'l.  Perc.  (1860)  20  My  plain  speeches  may 
naue  as  much  wooll . .  as  is  in  your  double  pild  veluet.  1603 
SHAKS.  Mt.,s.  for  Al.  i.  ii.  33-5  Thour't  a  three  pild-piece 
I  warrant  ihee ;  I  had  as  fiefe  be  a  Lyst  of  an  English 
(etsey,  as  be  pil'd,  as  thou  ait  pil'd,  for  a  French  Veluet. 
«  SCOIT  Marnt.  v.  viii.  His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trimmed  with  the  fur  of  marten  wild.  1881  MORRIS  in 
M.i  k.ul  Life  (1899)  II.  55,  I  don't  say  that  any  flat-woven 
Mult  can  bland  sunlight  as  well  as  a  piled  material 

Pi'le-dri:ver.  A  machine  for  driving  piles 
(PiLE  sb.l  3)  into  the  ground,  usually  consisting 
of  a  heavy  block  of  iron,  sns]iended  in  a  frame 
between  two  vertical  guide-posts,  and  alternately 
let  fall  upon  the  pile-head,  and  raised  by  steam, 
manual,  or  other  power;  some,  working  with 
steam,  act  on  the  principle  of  the  steam-hammer. 

1771  HUTTON  Bridges 99  Pile  Driver,  an  engine  for  diiving 
down  the  piles.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  III.  412  In  the  case 
oft  he  steam  pile.diiver..the  whole  weight  of  a  heavy  mass 
is  dtUveted  rapidly  upon  a  driving. block  of  several  tons 
weight  placed  directly  over  the  head  of  the  pile.  1879 
Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  ll.  80  A  pile-driver  consists  of  vertical 
guide-bars,  between  which  a  weight  called  the  'monkey'  is 
diawn  up.  .and  is  suddenly  released. 
b.  A  man  who  drives  piles  into  the  ground. 

1881  in  OCILVIE  (Annandale) 

So  Pi-le-drl  ven  a.,  Pi'Ie-dri  vlnfr  st>.  and  a. 

iSoj  Pl,il.  Trans.  Abr.  XIV.  498  On  the  Theory  of  Pile. 
Driving.  1818  Genii.  .Mag.  LXXXVIII.  ll.  398  Built  on 
what  the  Dutch  call  pilc-driven  bases,  on  a  marshy  and 
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unstable  soil.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pratt.  Build.  305  Re- 
quiring no  machine  beyond  a  pile-driving  engine. 

Pileiform  (p3i-l«,if^im),  a.  Bot.  fad.  mod.L, 
ptlciformis  :  see  PILBUS  and  -FORM.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  pileus  or  cap. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex..  Pileiformis,.  .pileiform.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  Pileate,  Pileiform,  having  the  form  of  a  cap ; 
or  having  a  pileus. 

t  Filement.  Obs. rare-1.  [f.PiLKi>.2-f  -MENT.] 
The  action  or  product  of  piling  ;  a  piled  heap. 

1597-8  Hi1.  HALL  Sat.  in.  ii.  16  Costly  pilcments  of  some 
curious  stone. 

Fileole  (pai'l'itf^l).  Bot.  [ad.  'L.  pfleolus :  see 
next.  Cl.'F.pilc'ole.]  =next;  spec,  in  Grasses,  etc. 
(see  qnots.). 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pileela. .  .name  given  by  Mirbel 
to  a  perfectly  close  primordial  leaf,  having  the  form  of  a 
funnel,  and  which  covers  and  hides  the  other  leaves  of  the 
gemmule,as  in  \\&Scirpiis  :  apileole.  1880  C.&  F.  DARWIN 
Movem.  PI.  62  With  the  Graminex  the  part  which  first 
rises  above  the  ground  has  been  called  by  some  the  pileole. 

II  Pileolus  (piWltfs).  Bot.  [L.pfleo/us  (better 
pill-),  dim.  of  PILEUS.]  A  little  pilens;  as  the 
small  cap-like  receptacle  of  certain  fungi. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Pileolus,  a 
little  cap  or  cap-like  body . . ;  the  receptacle  of  certain  fungals. 

II  Pileorhiza(p3il*i0r3i'za).  Bot.  Alsopileor- 
rhiza ;  and  in  anglicized  form  prleorhi  ze.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  L.  pileus  cap  +  Gr.  /5<£a  root.  Cf.  COLEO- 
BHIZA.]  The  mass  of  tissue  which  covers  and  pro- 
tects the  growing-point  of  a  root ;  the  root-cap. 

1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  771  The  conical  hood  upon  the  apex 
of  the  root,  called  the  pilcorrhiza.  Ibid.,  1  he  focus  of 
development  of  the  root  is  within  the  pileorrhiza,  which  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  continual  development  of  cells  just 
behind  the  afjex.  1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  9  49  There 
is  the  same  highly-developed  pileorhize,  which  is  no  special 
organ,  but  the  same  thing  with  the  pileorhize  in  more  com- 
plicated plants.  1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  113. 

Fileous  (p3H»|3s),a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *pile-us 
(f.  pil-us  hair)  +  -ous :  cf.  osseous,  carneous.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  hair,  hairy. 

1842  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Piteous,  that  which  relates  to 
the  hair.  1871  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  700  When 
the  ptedominating  element  of  the  mass  is  hair,  these  tumors 
are  called  pileous  or  pilifcrous.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Piteous 
system,  Bichat's  term  for  the  arrangement  of  hair  on  the 
body. 

Frier,    [f.  PILE  z>.2  +  -ER.I.]     One  who  piles. 

1611  COTGR.,  Accuntulateur,. . a heaper, or  piler :  ahoorder. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  v.  292  The  sacred  fire  may 
flicker..  And  die,  for  want  of  a  wood-piler's  help. 

Filer,  Pilery,  obs.  forms  of  PILLAB,  PILLOBT. 

Piles,  haemorrhoids :  see  PILE  sbf 

Pilot,  variant  of  PELLET  sb.2  a,  Obs.,  pelt. 

II  Pileum  (psi'l'i^m).  Ornith.  \\-..plleum  (better 
pilleum),  collat.  form  of  pileus  (ptlleus} :  see  next.] 
The  whole  of  the  top  of  the  head  of  a  bird,  com- 
prising the  from,  corona  or  vertex,  and  occiput. 

1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  457  A  broad,  transverse,  coronal, 
black  bar  of  varying  width  (sometimes  occupying  half  the 
pileum,  sometimes  a  mere  line).  Ibid.  665  Crown  and  long 
occipital  crest  deep  glossy  greenish-black.  This  pileum 
extends.. to  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eye. 

II  Pileus  (paH«,*fs).  PI.  pile!  (psi'l^i).  [L, 
pileus  (better  pilleus,  but  pileus  is  the  form  in  late 
MSS.)  a  felt  cap.  Cf.  Gr.  niXos  in  same  sense.] 

1.  Antiq.   A  felt  cap  without  a  brim,  worn  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.     (Cf.  PETASDS.) 

1776  J.  ADAMS  Fain,  Lett.  (1876)  aio  For  the  seal,  he 
proposes. .  on  one  side ..  Liberty  with  her  pileus.  1850  LEITCH 
tr.  C.  0.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  8  404  (ed.  2)  542  On  coins  of 
Nicaea  Pan  stands  with  a  pileus.  1879  Casseirs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  134/1  The  pileus  of  the  former  [the  most  ancient 
Greeks]  being  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern  fez. 

2.  /•'.".'.  A  cap-like  formation  in  various  Fungi ; 
esp.  the  cap-like  or  umbrella-like  structure  at  the 
top  of  the  stipes,  bearing  the  hymenium  on  its 
under  surface,  in  the  Hymenomycetes  (mushrooms, 
etc.) ;  also  called  cap  (see  CAP  si.1  10  a). 

1760  J.  LEE  littrod.  Bot.  ll.  xxxi.  (1765)  154  Agariats, 
with  the  Pileus  on  a  Stipes.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(1796)  I.  376  The  Gills  are  the  flat,  thin  substances,  found 
underneath  the  Pileus.  1875  DENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot. 
249  The  naked  pile!  are  originally  gymnocarpous. 

3.  Ornith.   —  PILEUM. 
Pilew(e,  obs.  form  of  PILLOW. 
•(•Pi'leways,  adv.  Her.  Obs.  rare.   [f.  PILE  sb}  4 

+  -WAYS.]    In  the  manner  of  a  pile  or  piles. 

1571  BOSSEWELL  Arm.  ll.  122  The  Arrowes  standing  pile- 
waies  in  poincte,  is  one  of  ye  honorable  ordinaries  general. 

t  Pile  whey.  Obs.  [Obscure:  the  second  ele- 
ment appears  to  be  whey :  see  Skeat  Gloss,  to 
P.  PI.}  ?  Some  kind  of  whey,  or  ?  perry. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  A.  v.  134  Peni  Ale  and  piriwhit  [v.  rr. 
pile-whey;  pilewhew;  pilwhay;  B  and  C  podyng  alej  heo 
pourede  to-gedere. 

Pile-work,    [f.  Pu*  tb.i  j  +  WOBK  sb.} 
1.   Work  constructed  or  consisting  of  piles. 
1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3781/3  A  new  Pile-work  is  run  out 
about  80  Foot  fiom  the  Peer-head  of  Minehead.    1716  LF.ONI 


A  ffifrfi's  A  rchit.  1.72/2  Make  the  pile-work  deep  and  broad 

ly.     1896  Daily 
smashed  the  wooden  pile  work. 


every  way.     1896  Daily  News  26  Sept.  2/2  In  its  fall  it 


2.  A^prehistoric  structure  of  piles  in  a  lake. 
1863  LYELL  Antiy.  Man  28  The  pile-works  of  Chamblon, 
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which  are  of  the  bronze  period,  must  be  at  the  lean  3300 
years  old.  1*65  Ll  BBOCK  I'rth.  Times  v.  169  The  age  of  the 
Swiss  Pilewotks  was  at  an  end. 

[Pile-worn,  in  Jodrcll  and  some  later  Diets., 
erroneous  alteration  of  pit mworth,  PLYMOUTH,  in 
Massingcr.] 

Filewort  (larlwwt).  [f.  PILE  s/>.«  +  WORT, 
from  its  reputed  efficacy  against  piles,  after  the 
med.L.  name  ficaria :  cf.  FIOWOBT.]  The  Lesser 
Celandine  or  Figwort  (Ranunculus  Ficaria  or 
Ficaria  verna),  an  early  spring-flowering  plant 
allied  to  the  buttercups,  with  bright  yellow  starry 
flowers.  Also  extended  to  the  whole  genus  or 
sub-genus  Ficaria. 

1578  I.YTE  Dodotits  i.  xx.  31  The  lesser  [Celandine]  is 
called . .  in  English  Pyle  worte,  or  Figworte.  1597  GERAROR 
Herbal  it.  cclxxix.  609.  1741  Cotttpl.  Fant.-Piece  n.  iii.  363 
Violets,  Dalies,  double  Pilewort.  1831 1'ff. Suhst.  Feed  186 
The  young  leaves  of  Pilewort.  .are  toiled  and  used  as  an 
edible  by  the  Swedish  peasantry. 

t  b.    Formerly  applied  with  qualifications  to 
species  of  Scrophularia :  cf.  FIOWOBT  b. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theatr.  Bot.dit  Scrophularia  major.. 
we  in  English  [call  it]  great  Figgewort,  and  great  Pilewort 
Il'itf.  1616  Cuacatafu, Indian  Pilewort. 

Pilfer  (pi'lraj),^.  flow  rare.  Forms:  spllfre, 
pelfyr,  -fere,  5-6  pylfre,  7-  pilfer.  [In  earlier 
form  app.  a.  OF.  pel/re  spoil  (nth  c.  in  Godef.)  : 
see  PELF  sb.  In  1 7th  c.  use,  perh.  viewed  as  formed 
immediately  on  PILFEB  v.}  That  which  is  pilfered 
or  plundered ;  spoil,  plunder,  booty ;  in  early  use 
also  =  PILFEBY  i. 

c  1400  Mandeville's  Brut  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  13  All  bat  other 
pylfre  he  )af  vn-to  other  folk  of  b*  ost.  1412-20  LYDG. 
Chron.  Troym.  xxvii.  (MS.  Digby  230  If.  133/2),  Nor  swiche 
pilfre  spoilinge  nor  roberie  Appartene  nat  to  worthychiualrie. 
£1440  Promp.  Parv.  391/1  Pelfyr,  spolium.  1496  Dives  4 
Pauper  vn.  L  277/1  Open  theft  is  whan  the  thecf  is  taken 
with  his  pelfere.  1530  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vlll.  III.  155  The 
.  -Scottys  fled,  and  left  mych  corne,  butters,  and  other 
pylfre.  1607  R.  QAREW]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders 
85  Peaceably  to  enjoy  their  pilfer  and  pray.  1791  W.  GILPIN 
Forest  Scenery  II.  40  Too  many.. depend  on  the  precarious 
supply  of  fotest  pilfer. 

Filfer  (pi'lfsj),  ».  Also  6  pelfer,  pylfer.  [app. 
a.  OF.  or  AF.peffre-r  to  pillage,  rob  (nthc.  in 
Godef.) :  see  PELF  v. ;  but  (from  its  late  appear- 
ance) perh.  an  Eng.  formation  on  pelfer,  PILFEB  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  plunder,  steal ;  spec,  (in  later  use), 
to  steal  in  small  quantities,  to  filch,  peculate. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  it.  28  He  taught  hym  how  to 
recouer  agayne  the  possessyons  and  landes  pelfered  awaye 
by  the  kynjges  from  hys  aichebyshopryck.  1577  NORTH- 
BROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  '35  If  during  the  time  of  their  play, 
any  thing  be  pilfered  or  stollen  out  of  his  house,  hee  shall 
haue  no  jawe  at  all  for  it.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  .S  ;./•• 
mission  iii,  Pilfring  what  I  once  did  give.  1756  MITCHELL 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ll.  IV.  376  Happening  to  meet  a 
waggon.. he  thought  there  might  be  something  to  pilfer. 
1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Bot,  Black  Veil,  Old  palings.. mended 
with  stakes  pilfered  from  the  neighbouring  hedges. 
Jig.  1615  BACON  Ess.^  Greatness  of  Kingd.  (Arb.)  473  The 
Commanders,  .wisht  him,  to  set  vpon  them  by  Night ;  But 
hee  answered,  He  would  not  pilfer  the  Victory.  1784  COWPFR 
Task  i.  131  And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes  Some 
youthful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep.  1807-8  W. 
IRVING  Salmag.  xix.  (1860)  441  Old  time. .is  a  knave  who.. 
From  the  fairest  of  beauties  will  pilfer  their  youth. 
b.  To  plunder  or  rob  (a  person  or  place),  rare. 

1838  PR 
whon 
Amet 
was  pilfered. 

2.  intr.  or  absol.  To  pillage,  plunder ;  spec,  (in 
later  use),  to  commit  petty  theft. 

.11548  KMA.Chron.,Hen.  VIII 204  b,  And  when  the  Turkes 
saw  the  Ciisten  men  styll  pylfer  (as  the  vsage  of  Souldiets 
is)  they  issued  out  of  their  holde.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Kern. 
(1664)  90  As  many  of  your  Lordships  as  have  pilfered  fiom 
the  Crown.  1716-31  TINDAL  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  xvn.  (1743) 
II.  I3i  An  Englishman  being  taken  pilfering  raised  a 
quarrel.  1879  HT  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  xv.  |  102.  264 
A  servant  who . .  pilfers,  may  have  to  suffer  pain  from  being 
discharged. 

Hence  Pi-lfered,  PHfering  ///.  aiijs. ;  also 
Pi'lferingly  otto. 

1599  SHAKS.  lien.  V,  i.  ii.  141  To  defend  Our  in-land  from 
the  pilfering  Borderers.  l6l>  COTCR.,  Sitbreptivement, 
pilferingly,  by  stealth,  by  false  meanes.  i8ai  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  I.  73  Mistaking  me  for  pilfering  boy.  1878  B. 
TAYLOR  Dnkalion  \.  v,  My  pilfered  strength  shall  of  itself 

Pilferage  (pi-lforcdj).  [f.  prec.  +  -ACS.]  The 
action  or  practice  of  pilfering ;  petty  theft ;  in  first 
quot.,  the  product  of  pilfering,  stolen  goods. 

c  1616  Diet  of  Devon,  ll.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  <o  Your 
horse  and  weapons  I  will  take,  but  no  pilferage.  1811  in  J. 
Smyth  Pract.  Customs  (1812)  271  If  any  pilferage,  or  other 
misdemeanor,  be  detected  at  the  said  wharf,  whereby  the 
revenue  maybe  prejudiced.  i8«»  SMILES  Engineers  I.  v. 
viii.  426  Conveyed,  .at  great  risk  of  breakage  and  pilferage. 

Pilferer  (prlforai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  i.]  One 
who  pilfers;  a  petty  thief. 

1580  HOLI.VBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Desrolfour  *  pillexr. 
a  theef,  a  robber,  a  picker,  a  pilferer.  1587  H  AURISON  Enr - 
Iand\v.  xv.  (1878)  II.  101  [Small  fairs]  are  oft  prejudiciall 
to  such  as  dwell  neere  hand,  .by  pilferers  that  resort  vnto 
the  same.  1634  WITHFR  EmMemet  167  The  poore  ai 
Dettv  pilferers  you  see  On  wheeles.  on  gibbets  .-met  tn« 
gallow  tree.  17*8  YoUNO  Lm  Fame  in.  9°  T''vt* 
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renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame.  1840  MACAUI.AY  Ess.,  Clivt 
(1854)  533/2  1'he  whole  crew  of  pilferers  and  oppressors 
from  whom  he  had  rescued  Bengal. 

Pi'lferiiig,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  !.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  PILFER,  t  »•  Pillaging,  plunder- 
ing, robbery  (obs.).  b.  Stealing  or  thieving  in 
small  quantities ;  petty  theft. 

01548  HALL  Chron.,  If  en.  K66b,  The  Englishmen  durst 
not.. ones  deuide  them  selues  or  fal  to  pilfryng.  Hid., 
Hen.  VII  57  b,  The  people  . .  cryed  to  God  dayly  for  an 
ende  of  their  pilfrynge.  1583  STUBBES/!«(I/.  Aims.  ii.  (1889) 
38  Licentious  persons,  .liuing  vpon  pilfering  and  stealing. 
1596  BACON  Max.  Sf  Use  Com.  Law  i.  (1635)  17  Some  whose 
offences  are  pilfring  under  twelve  pence  value,  they  judge 
to  be  whipped.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  464  There 
had.  .been.. much  less  waste  and  pilfering  in  the  dockyards 
than  formerly. 

attrib.  1624  CAPT.  T.  SMITH  Virginia,  in.  vii.  70  This 
husinesse..thus  abused  by  such  pilfring  occasions.  1865 
DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  xiv,  Sneaking  in  and  out  among  the 
shipping,  .in  a  pilfering  way. 

PMferment.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
Pilfering,  petty  theft ;  something  pilfered. 

iSasCHALMERsiVr/tt.  1. 174  [They]  number  such  pilferments 
as  can  pass  unnoticed  among  the  perquisites  of  their  office. 

tPi'lfery.  Obs.  Forms:  5 pylfry, 6-7 pilfry, 
-rie,  pilfery,  -erie,  7  pilfrey.  [app.  in  origin 
a  variant  of  pelferie,  PELFRY  (a.  OF.  *pelferie, 
peuferie) ;  but  from  the  first  denoting  the  action 
of  V.pelfrer  '  to  pillage,  plunder,  rob ',  rather  than 
the  concrete  'booty,  spoil',  and  afterwards  asso- 
ciated with  the  special  sense  of  PILFER  v.] 

1.  Theactionof  plundering  or  pillaging;  robbery. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  630  To  vacabondys . .  that  lokyd 

for  pylfry  &  ryfflynge.  157^7  HARRISON  England  n.  x.  (1877) 
i.  219  What  notable  roberies,  pilferies  [etc.]  I  need  not  to 
rehearse. 

2.  Petty  theft,  pilfering,  peculation. 

'573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  17  To  folow  profit  earnestlie  but 
meddle  not  with  pilferie.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595) 
1069  Lucius  Pella..was  accused  and  conuicted  of  robbery, 
and  pilferie  in  his  office.  1628  LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclay's 
Argents  148  A  seruant  had  done  a  pilfery;  he  fled  and  was 
pursued  by  his  master.  1720  STRYPE  Stew's  Surv.  I.  n. 
ii.  10/1  For  the  restraining  of  which  Naughtiness  and  Pit. 
feries,  the  said  John  had  again  purchased  it. 

attrib.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  228 
To  excuse  a  fault,  .as  to  say  of  a  great  robbery,  that  it  was 
but  a  pilfry  matter. 

3.  The    produce  of   plundering   or    pilfering ; 
stolen  or  pilfered  property. 

1592  NASHF.  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  17  b,  You  slowe  spirited 
Saturnists,  that  haue  nothing  but  the  pilfries  of  your  penne. 
1626  T.  H[AWKINS]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  301  As  one  should 
pull  a  pilfry  out  of  a  theeues  coffer. 

Filgarlic  (pilgaMlik).  Also  6  pyllyd,  7  pild-, 
peeled  garlio(k ;  7-9  peel-garlic,  [f.  PILLED, 
PEELED///,  a,  +  GARLIC  ;  cf.  PILCORN,  PILLEDOW, 
PILPATE.J  An  appellation  given  first  to  a  'pilled' 
or  bald  head,  ludicrously  likened  to  a  peeled  head 
of  garlic  (see  garlic-head,  GARLIC  3),  and  then  to 
a  bald-headed  man,  sometimes  with  insinuation  as 
to  an  alleged  cause  (quots.  1619,  1671) ;  from  the 
1 7th  c,  applied  in  a  ludicrously  contemptuous  or 
mock-pitiful  way :  'poor  creature'.  Now  dial,  in 
various  shades  of  meaning.  Also  attrib. 

a.  a  1529  SKELTON  Poemsagst.  GamtscAeWks.  1843  1. 122 
Ye  loste  hyr  fauyr  quyt ;  Your  pyllyd  garleke  bed  Cowde 
hocupy  there  no  stede ;  She  callyd  yow  Syr  Gy  of  Gaunt. 
?  a  1605  (?)  STOW  (Farmer),  He  will  soon  be  a  peeled  garlic 
like  myself.  1619  J.  T.  (title)  The  Hunting  of  the  Pox :  a 
pleasant  Discourse  betweene  the  Authour  and  Pild-Garlike, 
wherein  is  declared  the  Nature  of  the  Disease,  how  it  came, 
and  how  it  may  be  cured.  Ibid,  i,  I  ouertooke  Pild-Garlike 
on  the  way.  Ibid,  ii,  He  had  of  Spanish  Buttons  store  vpon 
his  forehead  mixt ;  And  where  that  they  were  falne  away, 
there  Stooles  in  place  were  fixt.  1671  SKINNER  Etymol. 
Ling.  Angl.,  Piled  or  Peetd  Garlick,  cui  Cutis  (hoc  est 
Pellis)  vel  Pili  omnes  ex  morbo  aliquo,  praesertim  Lue 
Venerea,  defluxerunt. 

(3.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  n.  ii,  And  there  got  he 
a  knocke  and  down  goes  pilgarlike,  Commends  his  soule 
to  his  she-saint  and  exit.  1667  DENHAM  Direct.  Painter 
n.  viii.  28  Poor  Peel-Garlick  George.  1690  BOYEE  Diet. 
Franc.-  Ang.  I.  s.v.Sangler,  The  poorpilgarlick  was  soundly 
horsewhipped.  1824  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Lift  (1882)  I.  xiv. 
247  The  strange  pilgarlic  figures  that  I  saw  breakfasting 
over  a  few  expiring  embers  on  roasted  apples.  1843  I. 
BALLANTINE  Gaterl.  IV.,  Wee  Raggit  Laddie  iv,  Our  gentry's 
wee  peel-garlic  getts  Feed  on  bear  meal  an'  sma'  ale  swats. 
1880  Antrim  cj-  Down  Gloss.,  Peel garlick,  a  yellow  person; 
a  person  dressed  shabbily  or  fantastically.  1888-90  Sheffield 
Gloss.,  Pillgarlic,  sb.  a  poor,  ill-dressed  person  ;  an  object 
of  pity  or  contempt.  1894  Punch  21  Apr.  186  No  1  'tis  Bull 
is  pilgarlic  and  martyr. 

ta.  Used  by  the  speaker  of  himself  as  a  quasi- 
proper  name;  commonly  poor  Pilgarlic  =  poor  I, 
poor  me.  dial,  and  U.  S.  colloq.  or  slang. 

1694  ECHARD  Plautia  116  They  cou'dn't  save  poor  Pilgar- 
lick  from  going  to  Pot.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  75  They 
went  all  to  the  opera ;  and  so  poor  Pilgarlick  came  home 
alone.  1793  BURNS  Lett.,  to  G.  Thomson  Sept.,  A  ballad  is 
my  hobby-horse, .  .that,  .is  sure  to  run  poor  pilgarlick,  the 
bedlam  jockey,  quite  beyond  any  useful  point  or  post  in  the 
common  race  of  men.  1884  H.  COLLINGWOOD  Under  Meteor 
Flag  173  Little  Summers  and  I — poor  Pilgarlic — were  so 
entiiely  consumed  with  disgust.  1889  FARMER  Diet.  Amer., 
Pilgarlic. . ,  one's  self.  Thus  a  thief  will  inform  a  pal  that 
pilgarlic  was  engaged  in  any  given  undertaking. 

Hence  Pilga  rlicky  a.,  pitiable,  poor-spirited. 

1893  E.  GOSSE  Crit.  Kit-Kats  (1896)  96  It  is  a  pilgarlicky 
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mind  that  is  satis6ed  with  saying, f  I  like  you,  Dr.  Fell,  the 
reason  why  1  cannot  tell '. 

f  Pilgate,  pilget,  pil^et.  Se.  Obs.  app.  = 
PILLION  l. 

1511  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  221  Item,  to  Robert 
Spetele,  for  reformyng  and  lyning  of  ane  pilget  to  hir.  1537 
Ibid.  VI.  356  Deliverit  be  the  said  Patrik  ane  pair  of 
girthis  to  ane  pilgate..ijj.  1610  in  14^  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Cortim.  App.  in.  46  For  blak  clothe.. to  the  Lady  Dudope 
hir  womans  pilget,  and  for  making  it. 

Pi-lger.  dial.  [perh.  f.  PILE  sb.i  +  gar,  GARE 
rf.1 :  cf.  ELGER.]  A  fish-  or  eel-spear. 

a  i8zs  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Pilgcr,  a  fish-spear.  1877 
Holdcrncss  Gloss.,  Pilger.  a  three-pronged  eel-spear.  1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  22  Feb.  5/2  He  was  using  a  pilger,  and  brought 
up  an  eel  61b.  2  oz.,  and  measuring  4ft.  4in. 

Pilgrim  (pi'lgrim),  si.  Forms  :  2-4  pile- 
grim,  3  pole-,  pillegrim,  4  pylegrym,  pylgrime, 
pilgerim,  Sf.  pilgram,  pilgerame,  4-6  pil- 
grym(e,  -grame,  pylgrim,  4-7  pilgrime,  5-6 
pylgreme,  -grym(e,  6  pyl-,  pilgrem,  pilgrum, 
4-  pilgrim,  p.  4  pilegrin,  6  pilgrin,  Sc.  -gren. 
[Early  ME.  pelegrint,  pilegrim,  repr.  OF.  *pele- 
grin,  antecedent  form  to  pllcrin  (lithe,  in  Littre') 
=  Pr.  pekgrin,  Cz.\..pclegri,peregri,  It.  pellegrino, 
Sp.  pertgrino :— L.  percgrin-um  one  that  comes 
from  foreign  parts,  a  stranger,  i.pertgri  adv.,  from 
abroad,  abroad,  pereger  that  is  abroad  or  on  a 
jonrney,  f.  per  through  +  ager  field,  country,  land  : 
see  PEREGRINE.  In  \<.oma.mc,  peregrine  became,  by 
dissimilation  of  r . . .  r,  pelegrino,  pelegrin,  whence 
f.pilerin.  In  Eng.  (rarely  in  OF.),  final  n  be- 
came m,  making  pelegrim,  pilegrim,  pilgrim  (cf. 
QHG.piligrini),  also  pelrimage  :  see  PILGRIMAGE. 
(Gower  has  also  the  later  Fr.  form,  PELEBIN.)] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  <•  1200  Pilegrim  [see  B.  i].  rxio$  LAY.  30736  pe 
pillegrim  hine  talde  Al  bat  he  wolde.  Ibid.  30744  Brien 
. .  saide  bet  he  wes  peleg;  im  Ah  pic  nefden  he  nan  mid 
him.  13..  Cursor  M.  17288+  339  (Cott.)  Art  bou  not  a  pil- 
grim bat  walkes  here  in  land  V  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
iii.  (Andreas')  1001  Thane  come  a  pylgrime  sodanly.  —  1056 
Quhen  be  pilgram  had  herd  bis.  Ibid,  xxvii.  (MacJwr) 
1218  He  as  pilgerame  thocht  at  Rome  to  be.  1381  WYCLIF 
Heb.  xi,  13  For  thei  ben  pilgrymes  [1388  pilgryms],  and 
herborid  men  vpon  the  erthe.  —  i  Pet.  ii.  n,  I  beseche 
you,  as  comelynges  and  pilgtimes  [1388  pilgrymys].  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  338/2  Pylgreme.  .peregrines.  1500-20  DUN- 
BAR  Poems  Ixxiii.  9  Walk  furth,  pilgrame.  1550  PALSCR. 
254/1  PyIgryme,/cMw'«.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Lsdras  xvi. 
40  Be  euen  as  pylgrems  vpon  earth.  1563  WINJET  Wks, 
(S.  T.  S.)  II.  16  It  apperis  to  me,  the  Pilgrum. 

0.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  no  Two  pilegiins  of  so  gret  age. 
a  1600  BUREL  Pilgr.  m  J.  Watson  Collect.  (1709)  n.  22  Bot 
I  who  wes  ane  pure  Pilgren  And  half  an  Stronimeir. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  One  who  travels  from  place  to  place ;  a  person 
on  a  journey ;  a  wayfarer,  a  traveller ;  a  wanderer ; 
a  sojonrner.     (Now  poet,  or  rhe t.  in  general  sense.) 

c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  35  Swa  do5  pilegrimes  5e  lateb  her 
awen  card,  and  fareS  in  to  core  lande.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
6835  (Cott.)  To  pilgrime  and  to  vncuth  t>ou  ber  be  wit  bi 
dedis  cuth.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wact  (Rolls)  15066 
5e  are  of  so  fer  centre,  And  als  pylegryms.  1382  WYCLIF 
Lu&exxiv.  18  Thou  aloone  ert  a  pilgrym  of  Jerusalem.  1483 
Cat/i.  Atigl.  278/1  A  Pilgrame,  feregrinvst..extraneust 
exoticus.  1581  STANYHURST  JEncis  i.  (Arb.)  17  Lyke  wan- 
dring  pilgrim  too  famosed  Italic  trudging.  1717-46  THOMSON 
Summer  964  A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites  With  in- 
stant death.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  197  And  baply  too  some 
a  rim,  thither  led,  With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly 
,  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xv,The  two  pilgrims.. pur- 
sued their  way  in  silence,  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  fy  Circle 
i.  (1874)  106  Any  man  may  be  called  a  pilgrim  who  leaveth 
the  place  of  his  birth. 

2.  spec.  One  who  journeys  (usually  a  long  dis- 
tance) to  some  sacred  place,  as  an  act  of  religious 
devotion ;   one  who  makes  a  pilgrimage.     (The 
prevailing  sense.) 

a  12*5  A  ncr.  R.  350  OSre  pilegrimes  goS  mid  swinke  uorte 
sechen  one  holie  monnes  bones,  ase  Sein  James  ooer  Sein 
Giles.  1369  LANGI,.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  46  Pilgrimes  and  Palmers 
. .  For  to  seche  Seint  leme  and  seintes  at  Roome ;  Wenten 
forb  in  heore  wey.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  26  Pilgrimes  were 
they  alle  That  toward  Caunterbury  wolden  ryde.  1456  SIR 
G.  HAYE  Lam  Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  238  All  pilgrymes  to  quhat 
voyage  that  ever  thai  pas  in  the  service  of  God  and  his 
sanctis,  thay  ar  all  in  the  protectioun  and  salvegarde  of  the 
pape.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidaiiejs  Comm.  341  b,  At  the  same 
time  were  very  manye  Pilgrimes  at  Rome,  ..  to  thentent 
they  might . .  receiue  cleane  remission  and  forgeuenes  of  theyr 
sinnes.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \.  ii.  140  There  are  Pilgrimes 
going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  Offerings,  and  Traders  riding 
to  London  with  fat  Purses.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  205  Pil- 
grims were  licensed  to  wander,  and  beg  by  the  way,  to  render 
their  devotions  at  the  shrinesof  dead  men.  1841  L*Ks/lra6. 
Nts.  I.  26  Pilgrims  returning  from  the  holy  places  bring 
water  of  Zemzem,  dust  from  the  Prophet's  tomb. 

3.  fig.   (chiefly  in  allegorical  religious  use :   cf. 
PILGRIMAGE  sb.  i  c). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  350  Peo  pilegrimes  bet  goS  touward 
heouene,  heo  goS  forte  beon  isonted,  &  forte  iuinden  God 
sulf.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Bind.  983  For  erbe  is  nouht  our 
eritage  ..  But  we  ben  pore  pilegrimus  put  in  bis  worde. 
1382  [see  A.  a].  CI430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  422 
To  erthely  pilgrymes  that  passen  to  and  froo,  Fortune 
shewithe.  .How  this  world  is  a  thurghefare  ful  of  woo.  1526 
TINDALE  Heb.  xi.  13  They.,  confessed  that  they  were 
straungers  and  pilgrems  [WYCLIF  pitgrymes  and  herborid 
men]  on  the  erthe.  1678  BUNYAN  (titled  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress  from  this  World  to  That  which  is  to  come.  Ibid.  I. 


PILGRIM. 

90,  I  was  a  Pilgrim,  going  to  the  Coelestial  City.  iyy*  LAW 
Serious  C.  i.  (ed.  2)  8  To  live  as  Pilgrims  in  Spiritual 
Watching.  1838  EMERSON  Addr.,  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  206  A  divine  pilgrim  in  nature,  all  things  attend  his  steps. 

4.  Amer.  Hist.  Name  given  in  later  times  to 
those  English  Puritans  who  founded  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  Now  usually 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Governor  Bradford  in  1630  wrote  of  his  company  as 
'  pilgrims '  in  the  spiritual  sense  (sense  3)  referring  to  Heb.  XL 


Pilgri...  

Boston  on  22  Dec.,  at  which  the  memory  of  '  the  Fathers  ' 
was  celebrated.  With  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  the 
names  Pilgrims^  Fathers^  Heirs  or  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  the  like,  at  these  anniversary  feasts, '  Pilgrim  Fathers ' 
naturally  arose  as  a  rhetorical  phrase,,  and  gradually  grew 
to  be  a  historical  designation. 

[1630  BRADFORD  Hist.  Plymouth  Colony  36  They  knew 
they  were  but  pilgrimes, &  looked  not  much  on  those  things; 
but  lift  vp  their  eyes  to  y"  hcauens,  their  dearest  cuntrie.  1654 
E.  JOHNSON  Wond.'tv.  Prov.  216  Yet  were  these  pilgrim 
people  minded  of  the  suddain  forgetfulness  of  those  worthies 
that  died  not  long  before.  170*  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  i.  i. 
§  4  They  took  their  leave  of  the  pleasant  City  [Leyden], 
where  they  had  been  Pilgrims  and  Strangers  now  for  Eleven 
Years.  Ibid.  n.  i.  §  i  They  found.. a  New  World.,  in  which 
they  found  that  they  must  live  like  Strangers  and  Pilgrims. 
X7J>3  C.  ROBBINS  Serm.  29  But  they  knew  they  were  pil- 
grimes.] 1798  Columbian  Centinel  36  Dec.  2/4  The  Feast 
of  the  '  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims '.  Ibid.  20  Dec.  2/4  *  The  Heirs 
of  the  Pilgrims'  Celebrated  on  Saturday  Dec.  22,  the  1771!! 
Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  their  Forefathers  at  Plymouth 
Rock. .the  day  of  the  nativity  of  New. England.  189* 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  21  Apr,,  What  shall  we  say  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  Signers, . .  who  are  happy 
and  content  under  his  [Croker's]  sway? 

1799  Columbian  Centinel  25  Dec.  3  An  Ode  [by  Samuel 
Davis],  in  honor  of  the  Fathers,  was  sung.. by  the  company 
to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred..  .It  concluded  with  the  follow. 
ing  verse  : — Hail  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  our  race,  With  grateful 
hearts  your  toils  we  trace,  Oft  as  this  votive  Day  returns, 
We'll  pay  due  honors  to  your  urns.  xSoz  Ibid.  23  Dec.  2/4 
4  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims.'  Yesterday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  was 
celebrated.  1813  J.  DAVIS  Disc.  3  To  look  back  to  the  origin 
of  our  state,  and  to  revive,  .the  transactions  and  the  toils  of 
our  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  at  such  a  season,  first  landed  on 
these  shores.  x8»  J.  THACHER  Hist.  Plymouth  (1832)  246 
The  present  year  closes  the  second  century  since  the  pilgrim 
fathers  first  landed  on  our  shores.  1828  MRS.  HEMANS  (title) 
The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England.  1841 
ALEX.  YOUNG  (title)  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the 
Colony  of  Plymouth,  from  1602  to  1625.  1853  MARSDEN 
Early  Purit.  295  The  May-flower  and  the  Speedwell,  .in 
which  the  exiles  of  Leyden,  the  pilgrim  fathers,  embarked 
upon  their  voyage. 

5.  U.  S.  and  Colonial.  An  original  settler;  a  new- 
comer, a  recent  immigrant  (also  said  of  animals). 

1851  in  W.  Pratt  Colonial  Experiences  234  (Morris)  [In  the 
'  Dream  of  a  Shagroon  ',  which  bore  the  date..  April  1851,. . 
the  term]  *  pilgrim  '  [was  first  applied  to  the  settlers].  1865 
LADY  BARKER  Station  Life  N.  Zealand  iii.  (1874)  20  Fifteen 
years  ago  a  few  sheds  received  the  '  PilgrUns  ',  as  the  fust 
comers  are  always  called.  1887  L.  SWINBURNE  in  Scribners 
Mae.  II,  508/1  'Pilgrim'  and  'tenderfoot1  were  formerly 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  newly  imported  cattle,.. they 
are  usually  used  to  designate  all  new-comers,  tourists,  and 
business-men.  1888  Century  Mag.  Feb.  509/1  Those  herds 
consisting  of  pilgrims,,  .animals  driven  up  on  to  the  range 
from  the  South,  and  therefore  in  poor  condition.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  30  Mar.  5/2  Sir  John  Hall.. was  one  of  the  original 
'  Canterbury  pilgrims ',  as  the  first  settlers  in  the  New  Zea- 
land province  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  styled. 

6.  A  peregrine  falcon  :  see  PEREGRINE  A.  4. 

1866  Morn.  Star  4  Aug.,  Sparrow  hawks,  gerfalcons, 
hobbies,  pilgrims,  vultures,  and  merlins. 

7.  *  A  term  given  about  1765  to  an  appendage  of 
silk,  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  lady's  bonnet,  by  way 
of  covering  the  neck,   when   walking '   (Fairholt 
Costume  in  Eng.  (1860)  Gloss.)  :  cf.  PELERINE. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  attrib.  (sometimes  quasi-a^?'.)  That  is  a 
pilgrim;  going  on  pilgrimage;  consisting  of  pil- 
grims ;  of,  pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pilgrim  or 
pilgrims :  as  pilgrim  chief,  cityj/oot^  garland^  life^ 
many  monk,  poet,  sheet^  soul,  spirit,  state,  step, 
throng,  trade,  traffic,  train,  warrior,  weed\  pilgrim^ 
doak,  -staff  (-stave),  -tax.  Also  pilgrim-like  adj. 
and  adv.,  pilgrim-monger,  pilgrim-wise  adv.,  //'/• 
grim-worn  adj. 

1803  SCOTT  Last  Minsir.  vi.  xxviii,  When  *pilgrim-chiefs, 
in  sad  array,  Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine.  1823  MRS. 
HEMANS  Vespers  Palermo  i.  i,  He  folds  around  him  His 
*pilgrim-cloak.  1382  WVCLIF  Zeph.  i.  8  Clothid  with  'pil- 
grim [gloss  or  straunge]  clothing  [L.  veste peregrina\.  1878 
BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  325  Sward  my  *pilgrim-foot  can  prize. 
1860  PUSKY  Min.  Proph.  591  Their  *pilgrim-Hfe  from  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  Epist. 
7  Dwelling  ('Pylgrymlike)  in  the  bodies  of  all  men,  women, 
and  fourfooted  beastes.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  (hen.  Brit.  I.  284 
As  the  "Pilgrim-Monger  Mr.  Medcalf  undauntedly  own  d  in 
1712.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Vis.  Poets  ccxxvii,  He  our 
*pilg  rim  -poet.  1618  BRATHWArrZVsrr.  Death  xvi,  "Pilgrim- 
remouer  ihat  depriues  vs  sence.  1768  BARETTI  Ace.  ltaly\. 


roems  (1039)  41  u«i  nad  Ve  vowea  Wltn  pilgrim m«i»  " 
roam.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  427  Till  morning  fair  Came 
forth  with  *PiIgrim  steps  in  amice  gray.  1839  Lett.  fr. 


....     _,.„ f ;  gray.     1839  ^ffi-/r> 

Afadras  (1843)  252    Do   you   know  that   Government   has 
abolished   the  *pilgrim-tax  V      1824  MONTGOMERY  ffy**\ 


PIL&RIM. 

'  Sing  we  the  sting  of  'those  who  stand'  iii,  Toil,  trial,  suffer- 
ing,  still  await  On  earth,  the  "pilgrim-throng.  1700  DRYDEN 
Cnarac.  Good  Parson  i  A  parish-priest  was  of  the  "pilgrim- 
train.  c  iSio  Pilgrim's  Song  in  Farr  J.  P.  "fas.  7(1848)  no, 
I  am  a  "pilgrim-warriour  Dound  to  fight  Under  the  red 
crossc,  'gainst  my  rebel|  will,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  277 
His  modyr  graithit  hir  in  "pilgrame  weid.  a  1591  H.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1867)  II.  485  In  earth,  man  wanders,  'pilgrim-wise. 
1899  Academy  15  July  56/2  Thine  [Shakspere  s]  the  shrine 
more  "pilgrim-worn  than  all  The  shrines  of  singers. 

b.  Special  Comb,  (often  with  the  possessive  pil- 
grim's] :  pilgrim-bottle,  pilgrim's  bottle,  a  flat 
bottle  with  a  ring  on  each  side  of  the  neck  for  the 
insertion  of  cords  by  which  it  may  be  hung  and 
carried  (  =  CosTREL  1)  ;  Pilgrim  Fathers  (Amer. 
Hist?)  :  see  sense  4  ;  hence  pilgrim-fatherly  a. 
nonce-wd.  (after  fatherly),  characteristic  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  pilgrim's  pouoh,  a  variety  of 
pilgrim's  sign  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  a  piece  of  lead 
or  other  material  in  the  form  of  a  small  pouch  ; 
pilgrim's  ring,  pilgrim-ring  (see  qnot.)  ;  f  P'1' 
grim-salve,  pilgrim's  salve,  'an  old  ointment, 
made  chiefly  of  swine's  grease  and  isinglass* 
(Halliw.)  ;  in  quot.  1670  euphemism  for  '  ordure, 
filth  '  ;  pilgrim's  shell,  a  cockle-  or  scallop-shell 
carried  by  a  pilgrim  as  a  sign  of  having  visited 
the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  or  some 
sacred  place  ;  also  an  artificial  carved  imitation  of 
such  a  shell  ;  pilgrim's  sign,  a  medal  or  other 
small  object  presented  to  a  pilgrim  at  a  shrine  or 
other  sacred  place  as  a  sign  of  his  having  visited 
it  ;  pilgrim's  vase,  a  flat  vase  made  in  imitation 
of  a  pilgrim's  bottle. 

1874  Archxol.  Jrnl.  Dec.  431  Mrs.  Baily  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion two  costrels,  or  "pilgrims'  bottles.  1905  H.  D.  ROLLE- 
STON  Dis.  Liver  27  This  grooved  condition  .  .  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  '  pilgrim's  bottle  liver  '.  1883  FREEMAN 
Impress.  U.  S.  vii.  64  It  sounds,  so  to  speak,  '  "pilgrim- 
fatherly'.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  181  The  "pilgrim- 
ring  '  of  Edward  the  Confessor  .  .  was  in  after  times  preserved 
with  great  care.  Ibid.  266  One  of  the  rings  given  to  tourists 
to  the  holy  city,  as  a  certificate  of  their  visit,  and  called  .  . 
pilgrims'  rings,  c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  i.  iii.  90  in  Archiv 
Stud.  Neu.  Spr.  (1897)  XCVIII.  313  A  drane  of  »pylgrim 
salve  to  clap  to  hiss  nosse.  1670  Mod.  Ace.  Scot,  in  Hart. 
Misc.  (Park)  VI.  137  The  whole  pavement  is  pilgrim-salve. 
1673  [H.  STUBBE]  Rosemary  <$•  Bayes  18  Cutaneous  pustules, 
for  which  the  pilgrims  salve  will  be  necessary. 
Pi'lgrim,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  OF.  peleritur, 
Ger.  pilgem.]  intr.  To  be,  or  act  as  becomes, 
a  pilgrim  ;  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  go  on  pilgrim- 
age ;  to  travel  or  wander  like  a  pilgrim.  Also  to 
pilgrim  it.  Hence  Pi'lgriming  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
[1561  Chaucer's  Whs.  285  b  (Test.  Lave  i.  Pro!.),  Whan  I 
pilgramed  [e-(/.  1532  pilgrymaged]  out  of  mykithc  in  wintere.] 
1  GREW  Musxnm  i.  176  The  Palmer-worm,  Ambulo  .. 
grims  up  and  down  every  where,  feeding  upon  all  sorts  of 
lants.  i8«7  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  III.  154  He  pilgrimed 
to  his  old  sporting.placcs.  1831  —  Sart.  Kes.  \\.  vii,  His 
mad  Pilgrimings,  and  general  solution  into  aimless  Discon- 
tinuity. 1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  ii.  184  With  my  staff 
in  my  hand  I  pilgrim'd  it  away  all  alone. 
Pilgrimage  (pi-lgrimedj),  sb.  Forms  :  3 
pelrimage,  pilegrim-,  4  pilgrin-,  pylgryn-,  4- 
pilgrimage,  (4-6  pylgrym-,  pylgrim-,  pil- 
grym-,  pilgrem-,  pylgrem-,  pelgrymage,  5-6 
pi!-,  pylgramage).  [ME.  pelrim-  (rarely  pelrin-') 
age,  a.  OF.  pelrim-,  ptlryn-,  pelerinage,  also 
pel(t}cgrin-,  peligrinage  (Godef.),  f.  peleriiter 
(etc.)  vb.,  to  go  as  a  pilgrim  :  see  PILGRIM  v.  and 
-AGE.  In  ME.  nearly  always  with  m  for  original  n, 
and  conformed  to  the  contemporary  spelling  of 
pilgrim.  But  Gower  has  the  French  form  pelrin- 
age  (see  PELERINAGE),  and  MSS.  of  c  1400  have 
pilgrin-,  pylgrynage,  with  H.] 
1.  A  journey  made  by  a  pilgrim  ;  a  journey 
(usually  of  considerable  duration)  made  to  some 
sacred  place,  as  an  act  of  religious  devotion  ;  the 
action  of  taking  such  a  journey.  Phr.  lo  go  on 
(t  in,  t  a)  pilgrimage. 

c  1350  O.  Kent.  Serin,  in  0.  E.  Misc.  28  Si  Mirre  signe- 
fictlh]  uastinge  for  bo  luue  of  gode..go  ine  pelrimage  ..  and 
to  do  alle  be  code  bet  me  may  do  for  godes  luue.  4:1390 
.5".  Eng.  Lef.  1.  40/200  A  gret  pilegrimage  it  is  i-holde.. 
To  sechen  _pat  ilke  holie  stude  (rare  seint  lemes  bones 
beothb.  Ibid.  473/391  To  don  bis  pelrimage  }wy  raddest 
thou  me  ?  r  1715  SIIOREHAM  1.  1028  Pelgrymage  and  beddyng 
hard,  Finch  fram  lykynge  to  arere  c  1335  Metr.  Horn.  54, 
I  mac  mi  vaisge  Til  sain  Jam  in  pilgrimage,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  21  In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay,  Redy  to 
wenden  on  my  pilgrymage  To  Caunterbury  with  ful  deuout 
corage.  1:1400  Titus  >,  Vespasian  (Roxb.)  837  pus  bygan 
icr  pilgrinage  [T'.  r.  pylgrynage].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2022 
^yhen  Jjai  hade  .  .  Perfourmet  pere  pilgramage,  prayers  and 
all.  _  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitaticne  i.  xxiii.  31  pey  bat  con  muche 
a  pilgrymage  are  but  seldom  be  holier.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rnct.  (1580)  177  All  Englande  reioyseth  that  Pilgrimage  is 
banished,  and  Idolatrie  for  euer  abolished.  1631  WEF.VER 
Anc.  l-ttit.  Man.  202  To  this  new  shrined  Martyr,  people  .  . 
nocked  in  pilgrimage.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jourtt.  ferns. 
(1732)  i  It  was  to  my  purpose  to  undertake  this  Pilgrimage. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  in.  v.  215  After  a  visit 
o  Calcutta,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  ..Syed  Ahmed  re- 
turned.. to  the  Upper  Provinces. 

b.  transf.  or  geti.  A  journey  ;  a  travelling  about, 
peregrination  ;  sojourning.     Now  with  allusion  to 


pilgri 
Plant 
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prec.  sense :  A  journey  undertaken  for  some  pious 
purpose,  or  to  visit  a  place  held  in  honour  from 
association  with  some  person  or  event. 

13. .  Cursor  .If.  2659  (Coti.)  bat  bou  has  bad  in  pelt-image 
[Fair/,  pilgrimage]  |>ine  sal  it  naue  in  heritage,  Al  |»e  kyng. 
rike  o  bis  land.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Roll*)  III.  287  Oon 
axede  of  Socrates  why  pilgremagex  [\j.perigrinat  tones]  stood 
hym  to  no  profit.  1483  CAXTON  (title)  The  Pylgremage  of 
the  sowle.  (Colophon)  Here  endeth  the  dreme  of  pylgrem. 


PILING. 

gramer.   [f.  PILGRIM  v.  (or  sb.} 


-EB!.     One  who 


age  of  the  soule.  1581  STANYIIURST  sEneis  11.  (Arb.)  68 
Thow  must  with  surges  bee  banged  and  pilgrimage  yrck- 
soom.  1506  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  I.  i.  120  Tel  me  now.  what 

T   _J_.   '      .T  .  ™*  .-  T^l — 


DER  Let.  in  Evaitg.  M"f.  (1813)  XXI.  92  In  your  pilgrimage- 
course  live  above,  and  live  on  Him  who  lives  above.  1897 
Daily  News  30  Sept.  6/2  It  [Kano]  is  on  the  pilgrimage  route. 

Pilgrimage,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  tntr.  To  sojourn,  to  live  among  strangers. 


Lave  I.  Prol.,  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1532),  As  they  me  betidcn 
whan  I  pilgrymaged  out  of  my  kyth  in  wynter.  16*9  PENN 
No  Cross  Wks.  1782  II.  356  [looses]  chuses  rather  to  sojourn 
and  pilgrimage  with  the  despised  afflicted,  tormented 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  pilgrimage;  to  go  on  pil- 
grimage. Also  to  pilgrimage  it. 

1611  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  496  It  is  arbitrary,  .vn to 


Lady  is  the  same  To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  Pilgrimage. 
1694  SCOTTOW  Plant.  Mass.  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (1858) 
IV.  306  Thus  far  of  the  Light  and  white  side  of  the  Pillar, 
which  attended  us  in  this  our  Wilderness  Pilgrimage.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xii,  Theirs  seem  a  pilgrimage 
of  pleasure.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  337  The 
library,  the  museum,  the  aviary,  and  the  botanical  garden 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought  by  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  well  worthy  of  a  long  pilgrimage. 

o.  fig.  The  course  of  mortal  life  figured  as  a 
journey,  or  a  'sojourn  in  the  flesh',  esp.  as  a 
journey  to  a  future  state  of  rest  or  blessedness. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixiv.  i  Haly  saules  bat  turnys  fra 
pilgrymage  of  bis  life  til  endlcs  gladnes.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc. 
1305  pis  world  es  be  way  and  passage,  purgh  whilk  lyes  our 
pilgrimage,  c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  101 
Gyven  to  man  here  in  cure  pilgremage.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  i  This  treatyse  called  the  pilgrymage  of 
perfeccion,  is.  .diuyded  in  to  thre  bokes.  1536  TINDALB 
i  Pet.  i.  17  Se  that  ye  passe  the  tyme  off  your  pilgremage 
[irapotKi'a;,  WYCL.  pilgrimage,  Geneva  dwelling,  Khem.  pere- 
grination, i6ir  soiourning]  in  feare.  1736-7  DODDRIDGE 
Hymn,  '  Oil  Cod  of  Bethel '  i,  Who  thro'  this  weary  Pil- 
grimage Hast  all  our  Fathers  led.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Becte 
iv,  That  his  mother  might  be.  .comforted  by  his  presence  all 
the  days  of  her  pilgrimage. 

d.  Pilgrimage  of  (^for}  Grace,  in  Eng.  Hist., 
the  name  assumed  for  their  movement  by  those 
who  rose  in  the  North  of  England  in  1536  in 
opposition  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  features  of  the  Reformation. 

iS&Lett.  *  Papers  Hen.  VII f,  XI.  304  By  all  the  whole 
consent  of  the  herdmen  of  this  our  pilgrimage  for  grace. 
[Ibid.  305  Crist  crucifyid,  For  thy  woundes  wide,  Us  com. 
mons  guyde,  Which  pilgrimes  be  Thrughe  Codes  grace.] 
111548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VII I  230  b,  They  named  this 
there  sedicious  and  traiterous  voiage,  an  holye  and  blessed 
Pilgrimage.  1601  STOW  Ann.  967  (inarg.  Oth  of  the  rebels 
in  Yorke-shire.)  Yee  shall  not  enter  into  this  your  pilgrimage 
of  grace  for  the  common  wealth  onely,  but  for  the  loue  that 
you  do  beare  to  Gods  faith  and  the  church  militant  [etc.]. 
1833  LINCARD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  331  Their  enterprise  was 
quaintly  termed  the  pilgrimage  of  grace :  on  their  banners 
were  painted  the  image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  chalice 
and  host. 

2.  transf.  A  place  to  which  a  pilgrimage  is  made. 
1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)56  Som  visited  pylgrymages. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  145/1  To.  .doo  honour  to  their 
reliques,  &  visit  pilgrimages.  1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Reel., 
Germany  (1685)  125  Seckavar.  .a  Bishops  See  and  Cell  are 
of  the  greatest  Pilgrimages  in  the  Austrian  Territory.  1864 
NEALE  in  Ecclesiologist  XXV.  102  The  chapel  of  S.  Odele 
in  Auvergne,  a  great  pilgrimage. 

3.  attrib. 


pilgrimage,  at  Meroe  rill  warme  crops  10  spnn  am 
Temple.  1839  LAMB  Let.  to  B.  Barton  25  Mar.,  Who  . .  of 
us  that  never  pilgrimaged  to  Rome?  1883  G.  STEPHENS 
Bvgge's  Stud.  N.  Mythol.  56  Christians  in  the  West  early 
pilgrimaged  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Hence  Pi-lgrimaging  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also 
Pi  Igrimager,  one  who  pilgrimages,  a  pilgrim. 

CI449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  xiv.  195  The  seid  pilgrimaging. 
1591  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  142  Sayers  and 
hearers  of  mass,  pilgrimager*,  papisticall  magistrals.  1693 
tr.  Emilianne's  Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  in.  274  The  Women 
who  went  thither  a  Pilgrimaging.  1731  Gent/.  Mag.  1.  321 
A  late  Edict  of  the  French  King  to  forbid  Pilgrimaging. 
a  1819  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Wks.  (1830)  186  <D.)  Like  pil- 
grimaging rats,  Unawed  by  mortals,  and  unscared  by  cats. 
1898  M.  P.  SHIEL  Yellow  Danger  266  Each  of  these  pil- 
grimaging masses  of  men  was  in  itself  a  nation. 

Pilgrima-tic,  -a-tical,  adjs.  nonce-wds.  Of  or 
proper  to  a  pilgrim  or  pilgrims.  PHgrimdom. 
nonce-wd.  Pilgrim  state  or  domain. 

1772  Birmingham  Counterfeit  I.  xviii.  257  We  set  out,  in 
order  to  make  the  usual  pilgnmatical  tour.  1838  STRUTHERS 
Poetic  Tales  25  On  its  ptlgrimatic  way. 

1887  Home  missionary  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  252  Soon  Arkansas 
will  be  annexed  to  Pilgnmdom,  fully  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lord  Christ's  regnant  will. 

Pilgrimer.  rare.    Also  6  Sc.  -ar,  7  Sc.  pil- 


Maj.,  Slat.  Dav.  II  39  All  pilgrameris,  quha  for  salvation 
of  their  saules,  will  visie  the  places  of  lialie  Saints.  1830 
SCOTT  A  Mot  xv,  I  was  . .  a  matron  of  no  vulgar  name;  now 
I  am  Magdalen,  a  poor  pilgrimer,  for  the  sake  of  Holy 
Kirk.  1837  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  IV.  290  The  quaint, 
fitful,  and  most  dainty  story  of  The  Foolish  Pilgrimers. 

Pi  Igrimess.  rare.     A  female  pilgrim. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pelerine,  a  pilgrimesse;  a  woman  that  goes 
on  Pilgrimage.  1696  (title)  The  Light  of  the  World :  A 
most  True  Relation  of  a  Pilgrimess,  M.  Antonia  Bourignon, 
Travelling  towards  Eternity.  1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXIII. 
475  The  young  pilgrimesses.  .glided  gently  to  the  table. 

Pi'lgrimism.  rare.  Pi'grim  condition  or  practice. 

1886  Amer.  Missionary  Dec.  360  The  A.  M.  A.  has  repro- 
duced in  the  South  the  pilgrimism  of  colonial  life. 

Filgrimize  (pi-lgrimsiz),  v.    [See  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  pilgrim,  travel  as  a  pilgrim, 
go  on  pilgrimage.    Also  to  pilgrimize  it. 

1598-9  B.  JONSON  Case  is  Altered  n.  iv,  I'll  bear  thy 
charges,  an  thou  wilt  but  pilgrimize  it  along  with  me  to 
the  land  of  Utopia.  1789  COXE  Trav.  Sttiitt.  I.  vii.  56  All 
the  world  pilgnmises  to  his  bones.  1835  R.  CHAMBERS  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  70  Thou  shall  pilgrimize  through 
life,  unfriended  and  alone.  1891  BESA.NT  London  (1894)  43 
Rahere..pilgrimised  to  Rome. 

2.  trans.  To  make  into  a  pilgrim. 

1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  140  Tell  me  who  has 
pilirnrolMd  thee ;  and  wherefore  hast  Ihou  dared  lo  return 
lo  Spain  1 

Hence  PHgrimizing  vbl.  sb. 

1818  C.  MILLS  Crusades  (1822)  I.  i.  15  No  causes.. gave 
such  strenglh  to  the  spiril  of  pilgrimising  as  the  opinion . . 
that  the  reign  of  Christ,  or  the  Millennium  was  at  hand. 
1858  R.  CHAMBERS  Dam.  Ann.  Scot.  I.  3  The  king  himself 
sought  for  his  highest  religious  comfort  in  pilgrimising  to 
St.  Duthac's  shrine  in  Ross-shire. 

Pili,  pi.  of  PlLUS,  hair,  down. 

Pilicock,  variant  of  PILLICOCK  Obs. 

||Piliditim(p3ili'di#m).  Nat.  Hist.  [mod.L.,a. 
Gr.  mXi'Sioi/  little  cap,  dim.  of  irfAos  a  felt  cap.] 

1.  Zool.  A  name  given  to  the  cap-shaped  larvae 
of  some  species  of  Nemertean  worms,   formerly 
considered  as  a  distinct  genus. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv,  Anim.  xj.  651  The  production 

of  the  Nemertid  larva  within  its  pilidium.   1886  ROI.LESTON 

&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  640  note,  The  larva  of  Desor  is 

prooably  not  so  primitive  a  form  as  the  Pilidium. 

b.  A  genus  of  limpets  of  the  family  Acmeidse. 

2.  Bot,  The  hemispherical  apothecium  of  certain 
lichens.  1843  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc. 

tPUidod,  obs.  variant  of  peridod,  PERIDOT. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surteei)  394,  j  annulus  Pontifi- 
calis  cum  j  pilidod. 

Piliferous  (psili'feres),  a.  [f.  L.  piltts  hair  + 
-FERGUS.]  bearing  or  having  hair ;  spec,  in  Bot., 
bearing  hairs  or  tipped  with  a  hair. 


linglynur. __  .„  _ 

108  The  piliferous  layer  has  no  intercellular  spaces. 

Filiform,  (pai-lif/am),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  pili- 
form-is,  f.  piltts  hair :  see  -FORM.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  hair  ;  hair-like. 

1836  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  649  In  most  of 
them  the  scales  of  the  primary  wings  are  piliform.  1838 
STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  44  Two  long  tentacula,  covered 
with  piliform  filaments. 

Piligerous  (paili-djeras),  a.  [f.  L.  pilus  hair 
+  -GEROI'S.]  Bearing  hair,  clothed  with  hair. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  t,  Inst.  Anim.  (1852)  II.  112  The  various 
piligerous,  plumigerous,  pennigerous,  and  squamigerous 
animals.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Piligerous,  piliferous. 

Pilimiotlon  (pailimi-kjan).  [ad.  mod.L.  ptli- 
mictio,  f.  pilus  hair  +  late  L.  mictio,  (.  minglre  to 
make  water.]  A  diseased  state  in  which  piliform 
or  hair-like  bodies  are  passed  in  the  urine. 

1847-9  Todds  Cycl.  Aunt.  IV.  142/2  Cases  of.  .pilimiction 
are.. to  be  received  with  distrust.  1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis. 
Genii.  Org.  255  Cysts  sometimes . .  constitute  nuclei  for  stone, 
or  give  rise  to  pilimiction. 

Piline  (pai  lin),  sb.    Short  for  SPONGIOPILINK. 

1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  209  Spirits  of 
Camphor.. lightly  sprinkled  on  impermeable  piline. 

piling  (pai-lain),  a.  [f.  L.  pil-us  hair  -r  -INE  l.J 
Of  the  nature  of  hair,  hairy. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  12  July  13/2  Darwin  tells  us  we  have  shed 
the  piline  pelt  which  was  the  clothing  of  that  ancestral  ape. 

Piling  (pai'lirj),  vbl.  sb.i    [f.  PILE  ».'  +  -INO  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  PILED.';  the  driving  of  piles; 
the  forming  of  a  foundation  or  defence  with  piles. 

c  1440  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  143  In  mundacione 
de  langmerdyk  cum  le  pylyng  ibidem  fact,  c  1583  T.  DIGGES 
in  ArchxoL  XI.  226  Yt  is.  .doubtful!,  .whether  they  shall 
euer  with  any  pyling  reach  so  deepe  as  to  make  a  sure 
foundation.  ;73V  LABELYE  Ace,  Pier,  Weslm  Br.dp  55 
The  Giounds  which  most  require  piling  are  a  loose  Sand, 
soft  Clays,  and . .  fenny  Places.  1793  SMEATON taystone  ^. 
§  336  The  piling  of  this  foundation  was  finished. 

2.  A  mass  of  piles;    a  structure  composed 
piles ;  pilework  ;  wood  for  piles. 

'  ,488  MaUon,  Essex.  Liber  R.  If.  39  (MS.)  The  Brygge  .n 
MaWon . .  was  so  in  decave  bothe  in  stone  wcrke  and  a  I  so  in 
w.xlyng  and  pylyng.     «S*»  HOLLVBASD  /  reas.  fr''° 
Pilotis,  a  pyling  with  timber  in  water  workes.    1771 


PILING. 

Bridges  99  A  border  of  piling  to  secure  the  foundation.    J 
1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  422  Seven  hundred  feet  of  piling 
were  driven. 

3.  attrib.,  as  piling-engine. 

1863  Daily  Tel.  6  Apr.,  Instructed  to  collect  timber,  piling 
engines,  staff.  &c.  1858  Engineering  Mag,  XVI.  91  The 
timber.. is  chiefly  for  piling  purposes  and  spars. 

Piling  (pai-lirj),  »*/. ^.2   [f.  PILE  w.2  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  forming  into  a  pile  or  piles ; 
heaping  up,  building  up  in  a  regular  pile. 

c  1358 \Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  561  Will'o  Randman 
pro  pilyng  et  sorlyng  lane.  I435-*  >n  Heath  Grocers  Camp. 
(i860)  418  Paid  for  costis,  ffreight,  cariage,  wharvage,  &  pilyng 
up  of  ii  shippes  of  waloill.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr. 
Tong,  Entassement,  heaping,  a  piling.  1807  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  II.  262  Of  the  Piling  of  Balls  and  Shells. 
1867  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  ii.  50  This  piling  of  house  upon 
house.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Piling  (Metallurgy), 
building  up  pieces  of  sheared  or  scrap  iron  into  a  pack  suit- 
able for  heating  in  a  balling  or  reheating  furnace.  1884  PHIN 
Diet.  Apiculture,  filing,  placing  hives  one  above  the  other; 
sloryfying. 

b.  Leather-making.  The  putting  of  hides  in  a 
pile  or  heap  in  order  to  sweat  them  and  cause  the 
hair  to  come  off;  also  including  other  processes 
(such  as  hanging  them  up  in  a  stove)  by  which  the 
result  is  expedited.  U.  S. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  II.  1703/2  PHinff, ._.  (Leather) 
unhairing  hides  by  piling  [i.  e.  heaping]  or  hanging  up  in  a 
stove,  so  called.  1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Leather  vit  (1897)  126 
Piling  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  slow  inward  sweating. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  piling  furnace,  swivel. 
1853  KANE  GrinncllExp.  xxii.  (1856)  176  The  piling  action 

of  storms.  1861  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  121  The  pieces  [of  scrap  iron] 


9  Dec.  7/2  A  cut-off. . — with  a  piling 
asked  for— is  fitted  to  all  naval  rifles. 

Piliol,  penny-royal,  etc.  :  see  PULIOL. 

Pilion,  pilioun,  obs.  forms  of  PILLION. 

Pilk,  pilken :  see  PILCH  v. 

Pilkoc,  variant  of  PILLICOCK  Obs. 

Pill  (pil),  sb.1  Now  dial.  Forms :  4  pile,  5 
pylle,  6  pille,  pyl(l,  6-7  pil,  6-8  (9  dial.)  pill. 
See  also  PEEL  sb.%  [app.  related  to  PILL  v.1  as 
the  collateral  form  PEEL  s&.3  is  to  PEEL  ».'] 

The  covering  or  integument  of  a  fruit ;  the  shell, 
husk,  rind,  or  skin  ;  the  bark,  or  any  layer  of  the 
bark,  of  wood  ;  the  epiderm  of  hemp  or  flax ;  esp. 
the  thin  rind  or  peel  of  fruits,  tuberous  or  bul- 
bous roots,  and  the  like ;  =  PEEL  sb.3 

1388  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  As  driynge  barli  with  the 
pile  takun  a  wey  [1382  as  driynge  pild  barli,  Vulg.  siccans 
ptisanas).  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  n. 
218  By  me  1  do  ley  a  quantyte  of  small  palmes  of  the  whiche 
I  pare  the  pylles  &  therof  I  make  mattes.  1530  PALSGR. 
254/1  Pyll  of  fruyte,  pellevre.  Ibid.,  Pyll  of  nempe,  til 
[niod.F.  tille\  I541  R'  COPLAND  Galyen's  Tcrapeut.  2  H  ij, 


At 

nutte  or"alrnon.  1573-80  BARET  Afo.  P  360  The  pill  of  wood 
betweene  the  barke  and  tree.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
IX-  iv.  841  Boughes  tied  together  with  the  pills  of  trees. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxi.  (1663)  123  Boats 
likewise  laden  with  dried  orange  pils.  1658  tr.  Portals  Nat. 
Magic  in.  x.  80  You  must  set  the  bud  of  a  Rose  into  the 
bark  or  pill  thereof.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  350 
An  Onion  with  many  Pills  or  Skins.  ?  18 . .  Harvest  Song 
(L.),  Broom  . .  bears  a  little  yellow  flower,  Just  like  the 
lemon  pill.  1896  Warwicks.  Gloss.,  Orange-pill,  tater-pill. 
1898  G.  MILLER  Gloss.  Warwicks.,  Taking  the  pill  off  the 
ozicrs.  [In  E.  D.  D.  cited  from  Midland  Counties.] 

•)•  b.  The  shell  of  crustaceans ;  the  hard  integu- 
ment of  other  invertebrates.  Obs. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Crvsta..,  pilles  of  certaine 
fishes,  as  of  crauishes,  &c.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  242 
Some  be  couered  ouer  with  crusts  or  hard  pills,  as  the 
locusts :  others  haue . .  sharpe  prickles,  as  the  vrchins.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  784  Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that 
the  matter  is  outward,  as  it  were  a  certain  shell  or  pill. 

f  o.  The  skin  and  other  refuse  of  a  hawk's  prey  : 
cf.  PELT  sbl  6.  Obs. 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  Words  Art  expl.,  Pill,  and 
pelfe  of  a  fowle,  is  that  refuse  and  broken  remains  which 
are  left  after  the  Hawke  hath  been  relieued.  1678  PHILLIPS, 
Pelf,  or  Pill  of  a  Fowl. 

t  d.  Used  for  PELL  s6.  i  b:  see  quot.  1575,  s.  v. 
1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.,  Fraying,  ..[of]  Deer,  ..their 
rubbing  and  pushing  their  Horns  against  Trees,  to  cause 
the  Pills  of  their  new  Horns  to  come  off. 

Pill  (pil),  rf.2  Forms:  5-7  pylle,  pille,  6 
pyll,  6-7  pil,  7  piele,  6-  pill.  [Formerly  also 
pil,  in  1 5- 1 7th  c.  pille:  cf.  Du.  ///,  formerly 
pille  (Hexham  1678),  MDu.,  MLG.  pille,  Ger. 
pitte,  MHG.  pillcle,  F.  pilule  (in  1507  pillule, 
Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  pillola,  also  (Florio)  pillula, 
ad.  L.  pilula,  dim.  of  pila  ball.  Franck  refers  to 
a  med.  L.  pilla  (?  syncopated  from  pilula,  or  from 
the  mod.  langs.)  which  might  be  the  direct  source 
oipille;  but  cf.  OF./*7«  (I3thc.)  in  same  sense, 
app.  ad.  L.  pila.'] 

1.  A  small  ball  or  globular  mass  of  medicinal 
substance,  made  up  of  a  size  convenient  to  be  swal- 
lowed whole. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Page  x,  A  phisycyen  . .  had  a 
seruaunt.  .whiche  made  pylles.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  123/22 
A  Pil, .  .catapotium,  i.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658) 


860 

292  If  it  be  in  Winter,  purge  him  with  these  pils.  c  1696 
PRIOR  Remedy  Worse  than  Disease  i,  He  felt  my  pulse, 
prescrib'd  his  pill.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  436  The  cannon- 
shot,  and  doctor's  pill  With  equal  aim  are  sure  to  kill.  1780 
W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  685  The  ingredients  which 
enter  the  composition  of  pills  are  generally  so  contrived,  that 
one  pill  of  an  ordinary  size  may  contain  about  five  grains  of 
the  compound.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  580 
Aloes,  .is  usually  administered  in  pills. 

b.  In  figurative  expressions;  esp.  something  dis- 
agreeable that  has  to  be  '  swallowed '  or  endured. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iv.  47  Yet  cannot  they  abide 
to  swallowe  down  the  holsome  pille  of  the  veritie  beeyng 
bittur  in  their  mouthes.  1595  GOODWINE  Blanchardine  it. 
I  iv  b,  Learne  by  me  to  disgest  the  hard  and  harsh  pilles  of 
vnhappie  fortune.  1615  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  n. 
i.  70  Selenissa  had  privately  guilded  those  pills  of  suspicion, 
which  shee  gave  the  King  against  Timoclea.  1674-1857 
[see  GILD  v.1  i  b].  1779  H.  WALPOLE  Last  Jrnls.  (1859) 
II.  338  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  King  and  Lord  Mansfield 
to  swallow.  1893  Times  30  May  9/3  He  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  without  delay. 

2.  Any  small  globular  or  pill-like  body;  a  pellet. 

'575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  228  Giue  her.  .a  pyll  as  bygge  as 
a  nut  of  Butter  washt  seuen  or  eyght  tymes  in  freshe  water. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  511  After  that  the  little  balls  or  pills 
(which  be  the  fruit  thereof)  be  gathered,  they  are  laid  in  the 
Sun  to  dry.  1735  Diet.  Polygraph.  I.  S  v  ij,  Mix  these  two 
powders  well,  ..  make  little  pills  of  them  with  common 
water  [in  diamond-making].  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III. 
1059  Let  the  mixture  boil,  until..lt  will  roll  into  hard  pills. 

b.  A  cannon-ball ;  a  bullet,  humorous. 

c  1626  Dick  of  Devon  II.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  26,  I  have 
halfe  a  score  pills  for  my  Spanyards— better  then  purging 
comfitts.  1758  CAPT.  TYRKEL  in  Naval  Chron.  X.  359, 
I  gave  him  a  few  of  my  lower-deck  pills.  1823  BYRON  Juan 
viil.  xii,  Thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills  Like  hail 
1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  2  Nov.  15/4  They  will  commit 
suicide  without  the  pills. 

c.  in  pi.   =  BILLIABDS.  slang. 

1896  Westm.  Gat.  28  Oct.  1/3  We  can  play  pills  then  till 
lunch,  you  know.  1905  Alhenxum  18  Feb.  202/1  After 
'hall'  (i.e.,  dinner)  the  blood  will  perhaps  play  'pills', 
which  arc  billiards,  for  a  while. 


shortly  intends  to  '  give  something '  in  the  paternal  pill-box. 
4.  (Also/V/ft.)  Nickname  for  a  physician,  slang. 
i860  Slang  Diet.,  Pill,  a  doctor— Military.  1890  M. 
WILLIAMS  Leaves  of  a  Li/el,  iii.  30  The  '  pill  of  the  regi- 
ment .  .had  come  out  to  inspect  the  men.  1899  MARY  KINGS- 
LEY  IV.  Afr.  Stud.  iii.  86  Pills,  are  they  all  mad  on  board 
that  vessel  or  merely  drunk  as  usual  ? 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  pill-gilder,  -maker,  -man, 
-monger,  -roller;  pill-boasting,  -dispensing,  -gild- 
ing, -rolling,  -shaped,  -taking  adjs. ;  pill-beetle, 
a  small  beetle  of  the  genus  Byrrhus,  which,  when 
it  feigns  death,  contracts  itself  into  a  ball ;  pill- 
chafer,  a  pilulary  or  tumble-dung  beetle,  Ateuchus 
pilularius,  which  forms  pills  of  dung  about  its 
eggs,  and  rolls  these  into  a  hole;  pill-coater:  see 
quot.;  pill-crab  =  pea-crab:  see  PEA  sbl  7  ;  pill- 
gilded  a.,  Jig.  gilded  like  a  pill ;  pill-machine : 
see  quot. ;  pill-masser,  a  machine  for  compound- 
ing the  mass  out  of  which  pills  are  made;  pill- 
milleped,  a  milleped  that  rolls  itself  up  into  a 
small  ball ;  pill-nettle,  the  Roman  nettle  (Urtica 
pilulifera);  pill  slab,  pill-tile  :  seequots. ;  pill- 
worm,  a  pill-milleped  or  the  like.  PILL-BOX,  etc. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxi.  (1818)  II.  234  Another 
genus  of  insects  . .  the  *pill-beetles  (Byrrhus  . .  ),  have 
recourse  to  a  method  the  reverse  of  this.  1628  VENNER 
Baths  of  Bathe  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  IV.  119  A  *pill. 
boasting  surgeon.  1804  BINGLEY  Anitn.  Biog.  245  In  its 
habits  of  life  the  "Pill  Chafer  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Beetle  tribe.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  */Vtf- 
coater,  a  machine.. in  which  pills  are  coated  with  sugar. 
1872  Daily  News  23  Aug.,  All  flotsam  and  jetsam  in  con- 
nection  with  the  sprat,  the  mussel,  or  the  soft  *pill-crab 
is  welcome  to  the  hungry  gull.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn. 
xvi.  (Rtldg.)  7,  I  had  taken,  .a  dislike,  .to  the  *pill-dispens- 
ing  tribe.  1823  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II,  237  Such  *pijl- 
gilded  superfine  speeches.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxii, 
To  tell  how  the  poor  mediciner,  the  *pill-gilder,  the  mortar- 
pounder,  the  poison-vender,  met  his  fate.  1764  FOOTE 
mayor  o/_G.  I.  i.  6  *Pili-gilding  puppy  1  1893  Syd,  Soc. 
Lex.,  *Pilt  machine,.,  an  instrument  used  for  rolling  and 
cutting  up  a  pill  mass.  1004  Daily  Chron.  26  Feb.  4/5 
The  "pill-maker  has  a  morbid  secretiveness  as  to  the  soap 
and  bread  wherewith  he  binds  his  wares.  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.  112/2  *Pill  Massers  [and]  Powder  Mixers 
for  druggists.  1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J[.  Floyer  Hot  fy 
Cold  Bath.  II.  392  This  Pulp-pated  *Pill-monger.  1764 
FOOTE  Mayor  ofG.  i.  i.  7  An  impudent  pill-monger,  who 
has  dar'd  to  scandalize  the  whole  body  of  the  bench.  1713 
1.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  35  Roman  or  'Pill 
Nettle.  1825  Greenhouse  Coinp.  I.  56  Erica  laxa,  *pill- 
shaped  purple  flowers.  1893  3yd.  Soc.  Lc  r.,  *Pill  slab, 
a  slab  for  rolling  pills  upon.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
*Mll.tile,  a  corrugated  metallic  slip  for  rolling  pills  on. 

Fill  (pil),  sW  Forms  :  i  pyll,  6  pille,  7  pile, 
6-  pill,  (9  pyll).  [In  i6th  c.  pille,  pill,  app.  :- 
OE.  pyll,  var.  of  pull,  put  '  pool,  creek '  (Bosw.- 
Toller)  :  cf.  OE.  p6l,  Welsh  pwll  pool.]  A  local 
name,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Severn,  and  in  Cornwall,  for 
a  tidal  creek  on  the  coast,  or  a  pool  in  a  creek  or 
at  the  confluence  of  a  tributary  stream. 

All  the  examples  of  t>ull  and  pyll  in  the  charters  in 


PILL. 

Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl,  refer  to  the  Severn  estuary  or  valley; 
so  that,  although  no  ME.  instances  have  yet  been  found, 
the  identity  of  the  OE.  and  i6th  c.  word  seems  certain. 

aiooo  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  449  [Rodden  and 
I^ngley,  Somerset]  Andlang  dice  west  on  pull  ;  of  pylle  on 
ford..  eft  on  gerihte  innan  mycela  pyll;  andlang  pylles. 
Ibid.,  On  oa  die  innan  holapyll  ;  andlang  liolapylles. 
1541-3  Act  34  ft  35  Hen.  VI  II,  c.  9  I  i  Dwellers  next  vnto 
the  streme  of  Seuerne,  &  vnto  the  crikes  &  pilles  of  the 
same.  01552  LELAND  Itin.  III.  34  From  Fowey  Town- 
end  by  North  in  the  Haven  is  Chagha  Mille  Pille  a  litle 
uppeward  on  the  same  side.  Ibid.,  From  Lantiant  Pille  to 
Bloughan  Pille  or  Creke  nere  a  Mile,  it  crekith  up  but 
a  litle.  1577-87  HARRISON  England  I.  xii.  in  Holiushed,  In 
like  maner  from  Saint  Justes  pill  or  cre'eke  (for  both  signifie 
the  same  thing).  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  66  At 
the  Mouthe  of  Millford  havon..at  a  place  called  west  pill: 
where  the  one  side  of  the  pill  you  shall  perceave  the  lyme- 
stone.  c  1630  RISDON  Sura.  Devon  §  272  (1810)  282  Whereby 
the  sea  shooteth  up  with  many  branches,  men  call  them 
piles,  very  commodious  for  mills.  1832  Act  24-3  Will.  IV, 
c.  64  Sched.  O.  23  Along  the  river  Usk  to  the  point  at 
which  the  same  is  joined  by  a  pill  opposite  the  castle.  1840 
Archxol.  XXVIII.  19  The  term  Pyll  is  still  used,  and  means 
a  Creek  subject  to  the  tide.  The  pylls  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  drainings  of  the  marshes  enter  the  river. 
1880  E.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Pill,  a  pool  in  a  creek. 
Pill  (pil),  a-1  Forms  :  a.  2  pylian,  3  pilien, 
3-5  pile(n,  4-5  pyle.  0.  4-6  pille,  pylle,  4-7 
pil,  (6  pyl,  pyll),  4-  pill.  [Found  in  late  OE. 
(I2th  c.  MS.)  in  inflected  form  pyleU,  in  early 
1  3th  c.  as  peolien,  pilien,  1300-1450  pi/en,  forms 
which  point  to  an  OE.  *pilian,  pylian,  varying 
with  *piolian,  peolian  :  cf.  clipian,  clyp-,  chop-, 
cleop-.  Pile,  with  single  /  (usually  pile),  is  found 
down  to  c  1450,  when  it  was  displaced  by  fill  and 
pele,  both  of  which  had  appeared  in  R.  Brunne 
(1303-30).  PillxcApele  (now  PEEL  v?)  continued 
as  synonyms  in  all  senses  down  to  1  7th  c.,  when 
peel  became  the  general  Eng.  form  in  branch  II, 
pill  now  surviving  only  as  a  literary  archaism, 
chiefly  in  sense  I  ;  but,  in  the  dialects,  ////  is 
widely  used  in  the  sense  '  peel  '  (decorticate).  No 
cognate  words  are  found  in  Teutonic.  OE.  pilian 
was  prob.  ad.  L.  pilare  to  make  bare  of  hair,  and 
(prob.)  of  skin  :  cf.  the  compound  depilare  to 
make  bald  of  hair  or  feathers,  also  to  strip  of  the 
skin,  to  peel  (Vulg.,  Ezek.  xxix.  18),  fig.  to  pluck, 
plunder,  fleece,  cheat  ;  also  Of.pelerio  make  bald, 
to  peel  or  skin  (the  latter  sense  now  usually  referred 
to  OF.  pel,  L.  pell-ent),  It.  pelare  to  make  bald, 
skin,  fleece,  flay.  With  OE.  pilian,  from  L.  pilare, 
cf.  OE.  plantian  from  L.  plantdre,  etc. 

The  early  ME.  file  (usually  file,  but  R.  Brunne  rimes 
begllcd,  filed)  regularly  represented  OE.filian,  \mtfeolian 
naturally  gave  tele  (cf.  cleofian,  CLEPE),  which  was  pro- 
bably identified  with  T.feler.  The  later  fill  (for  file)  was 
prob.  influenced  by  F.  filler  (=  Pr.,  Sp.  fillar,  Pg.  pil- 
har)  ;—  late  L.  filldre,  found  in  med.L.  (Du  Cange)  for  L. 
pilare  to  pillage,  plunder.  But  no  differentiation  of  sense 
between  file,  pill,  pele,  is  found  in  ME.,  nor  between  pill 
and  feel  in  early  mod.Eng.  and  existing  Eng.  dialects.  It 
is  possible  however  that  the  influence  of  F.  filler  and  peler 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  tendency  since  i7th  c.  to  differentiate 
fill  and  peel  (so  far  as  fill  has  survived)  in  literary  use.) 

I.  To  pillage,  rob  :  =  PEEL  v.1  1. 

1.  trans.  To  plunder,  rifle,  pillage,  spoil;  to 
commit  depredation  or  extortion  upon  ;  to  despoil 
(a  person  or  country)  of  (anything).  Now  arch. 

o.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  86  Uor  euere  me  schal  bene  cheorl 
pilken  &  peolien  [MS.  C.  plokin  &  pilien].  c  1300  Sane 
Husbandman  19  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  150  Thus  me  pileth 
the  pore  that  is  of  lute  pris.  Itid.  25.  c  1325  1'ocm  Times 
Edw.  II  320  ibid.  338  Ac  were  the  king  wel  avised,  and 
wolde  worche  bi  stale,  Litel  nede  sholde  he  have  swiche 
pore  to  pile,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  42  pal  :  non 
in  alle  be  cuntre  more  suld  be  piled  Bot  euer  was  bilred 
fouly  begiled.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1282  Nabuzardan.. 
pyled  bat  precious  place  &  pakked  Hose  godes.  c  1380 
CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  64  He  wolde..  somne  hem  to  the 
chapitre  bothe  two  And  pile  [v.rr.  pil,  pille]  the  man  and 
lete  the  wenche  go.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Ro\\i)  Viil 
301  Spiritualte  and  temporalte  was  alway  i-pyled.  1390 
GOWER  Can/.  II.  202  For  thanne  schal  the  king  be  piled 
[rime  his  londes  tiled],  c  1450  Merlin  xxvii.  556  Thei  cessed 
neuer  to  robbe  and  pile  oure  londes. 

p.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Syune  5450  pat  he  shulde  haue 
on  hem  mercy,  And  pylle  hem  nat  but  mesurly.  «I34° 
HAMPOLB  Psalter  ii.  o  pou  sail  noght  be  tyraunt  til  |aim  to 
pil  bairn  &  spoile  bairn.  1382  WVCLIF  i  Esdras  L  36  He 


pilde  the  folc  of  an  hundrid  talentus  of  siluer.  c  1425  CasteU 
Persev.  450  pis  man,  with  woo  schal  be  pylt.  .for  hys  folye 
schal  make  hym  spylt.  <ri45o  St.  Cnthkert  (Surtees)  771? 
Many  pepill  bai  robbid  and  pild  [rime  kyld].  1523  LD! 
BERNERS  frvia.  I.  xviii.  19  The  Scottis  had  brent  and 


he  pil'd  wrth  greeuous  taxes.  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  I.  Ii", 
Having  pill'd  a  book  which  no  man  buyes  Thou  wert  con- 
tent the  authors  name  to  lose.  1722  WOLLASTON  helig- 
Nat.  vii.  149  Unless  to  be  unjustly  treated,  pilled,  and 
abused  can  be  happiness.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  I  irfils 
&neid  250  The  fields  Ausonian  they  have  held  and  pilled. 

fb.  To  exhaust,  impoverish  (soil) ;  =  PEEL  z'-1 
i  b.    Obs. 

1594  PLAT  Jcwell-ho.  I.  51  Flax,  whose  seede.. doth  most 
burne,  and  pill  the  ground.     1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art 
Survey  \.  ix.  23  Wilde  Dates  pestering  and  pilling  of  I  iHnes. 

1 2.    absol.    To    commit    depredation,    rapine, 
pillage,  or  extortion ;  to  rob,  plunder.  Obs. 


PILL. 

a.  c  1330  R.  I>RUNNE  Chron.  Wace.  (Rolls)  6282  pey .  .pylede 
&  robbea  at  ilka  cost,  c  1386  CHAUCKR  Pars.  7.  T  695  They 
ne  Mynte  neucrc  to  pile,  c  1450  Merlin  191  For  thcl  hadde 
so  piled  and  robbed  thourgh  the  contrey  and  the  portes 
wlieie  the  shippcs  were  a-ryved. 

0.  1513  MORE  Riclt,  III  (1883)  6  For  whiche  hee  was  fain 
to  pil  and  spoyle  in  other  places,  a  1548  HALL  Citron., 
lien.  IV  7  He  . ,  suffered  them  to  robbe  and  pill  without 
correction  or  reprefc.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  i.  13  Large- 
handed  Robbers  your  graue  Masters  are,  And  pill  by  Law. 
1678  SHADWELL  Timon  iv.  ii,  They  govern  for  themselves 
and  not  the  people,  They  rob  and  pill  from  them. 

1 8.  trans.  To  take  by  violence,  force,  or  extor- 
tion ;  to  make  a  prey  of.  Obs. 

o.  13. .  E.  E.Allit.  I\  B.  1270  penne  ran  bay  to  be  relykes 
as  robbers  wylde,  &  pyled  alle  be  apparcment  bat  pented  to 
be  kyrkc.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  17  What  Schep  that  is  full 
of  wullc  Upon  his  back,  thei  loose  and  pulle,  \Vhil  ther  is 
eny  thing  to  pile  [rime  skile]. 

0.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2282  In  enpayryng  of  our  persons,  £ 
pyllyng  our  goodes.  1513  MORE  Kick.  ///,  Wks.  62/1  So 
that  there  was  dayly  pilled  fro  good  men  &  honest,  gret 
subst.-uince  of  goodes.  1504  SHAKS.  Rick.  III.  l.  iii.  159  You 
wrangling  Pyrates,  that  fall  out,  In  sharing  that  which  you 
haue  pilrd  from  me.  1618  WITHER  Motto,  Nee  Habeo 
Juvenilia  (1633)  531,  I  have  no  Lands  that  from  the  Church 
were  pild. 

f4.  To  pluck,  pull,  tear.  Obs. 

cim  LATIMER  Let.  to  Moricc  in  Foxe  A.  4  M.  (1570) 
1911/2  Who  can  pill  Pilgrimages  from  Idolatry?  1566  T. 
STAPLBTON  Ret.  Untn  to  "Jewel  Epist.,  Your  Borrowed 
Fethers  pilled  awaye.  1509  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks. 
(Grosart)  V.  261  In  spite  of  his  hairie  tuft  or  loueJIocke,  he 
leaues  on  the  top  of  his  crowne,  to  be  pilld  vp,  or  pullied  vp 
to  heauen  by.  1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  235  Such  which  in 
Ordinaries.. will  pill  and  pull  them  by  their  wordes..as  it 
were  by  the  beards. 

II.  To  decorticate  :  =  PEEL  z>.i  II. 

5.  trans.  To  strip  of  the  skin,  rind,  or  integn- 
ment,  as  an  orange,  apple,  potato,  garlic,  etc., 
a  tree  of  its  bark,  etc. ;  to  remove  the  peel  of. 
Rarely  const,  of  (that  which  is  stript  off) :  =  PEEL 
f.1  3.  Now  arch,  (in  Bible  of  1611),  and  dial. 

o.  [a  IMS  Alter.  K.  150  peonne  is  be  figer  bipiled,  &  te 
rinde  irend  of.]  1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxx.  37  And  riendis 
drawunawey;  in  thilke  that  weren  pilde  semede  whytnes 
[1388  and  whanne  the  ryndis  weren  drawun  awei,  whitnesse 
apperide  in  these  that  weren  maad  bare].  1393  LANGU 


P.  PI.  C.  x.  81  To  rubbe  and  to  rely  russhes  to  pilie  [v.r.  pill. 
0.   c  i4ao  [see  PILLED  i).    c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  309/1  F  ' 
lyn,  or  schalyn  nottys,  or  garlyk,  vellifico.     1513  FITZHI 


r.pil]. 
i  Pyl- 

llvsb.  §  134  Vf  there  be  any  okes..fe'li  them  and  pyll  them 
and  sell  the  barke.  1530  PALSGR.  657/3  Pyll  these  oignons 
whyle  I  skumme  the  potte.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xxx.  38 
The  staucs  that  he  had  pilled  [1611  Hid.  the  rods  which 
he  had  pilled,  1885  R.  V.  peeled].  1506  SHAKS.  Merck.  V. 
l.  111.  85  The  skilful!  shepheard  pil  d  me  certaine  wands, 
And  . .  stucke  them  vp  before  the  fulsome  Ewes.  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Frew.  xxvi.  101  We  met  with  three 
men  th.it  were  pilling  flax.  1678  RAY  Prov.  (ed.  2)  53 
'ill  a  fig  for  your  friend,  and  a  peach  for  your  enemy. 


1711  BAILEY,  To  feel,  to  pill  or  take  off  the  rind.  1745 
MS.  Indenture  (Sheffield),  The  burgesses  may  pill  and  fell 
•imber  trees.  1865  T.  F.  KNOX  tr.  Stacft  Life  226  The 
Jsters  went ..  to  pill  the  flax  which  they  had  gathered.  1879 
Miss  JACKSON  Shrcpsh.  Word-tk.  s.v.,  They'n  al'ays  got  a 


M. 


stick  to  pill.    [In  E.D.D.  from  Yorksh.  to  Somerset.] 

b.  To  strip  off  (bark,  skin,  etc.)  ;  to  pare  off : 
=  PEEL  v^  3  b.    Often  with  off.    A\soj/!g. 

c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  309/1  Pyllyn,  or  pylle  bark,  or  ober 
I  yke,  dtctrtico.  c  1440  A IK.  Cookery  in  Hcmseh.  Ord.  (i  790) 
436  Take  horn  [chickens]  up  and  pylle  of  the  skynne.  1541 
BOOKDE  Dyetary  xxi.  (1870)  283  If  the  pyth  or  skyn  be 
pyllcd  of.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1167  Ay  me,  the  Barke  pild 
from  the  loftie  Pine,  His  leaues  will  wither.  1599  HAKLUYT 
Vcy.\\.  264  Cinamon.  .is  pilled  from  fine  young  trees.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acos/as  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxiy.  278  This 
fruite  is  most  vsuall  in  Mexico,  having  a  thinne  skinne,  which 
may  be  pilled  like  an  apple,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II. 
If  you  do  but  pill  the  Bark  ofl  him  he  deceases  imme- 
diately. (1887  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  405,  I  seed  'em  pillin1 
barke  Mr.  Nelthorpe  woods,  .to  daay.) 
t  o.  To  make  or  form  by  peeling.  Obs.  rare. 

1S35  COVEHDALE  Gen.  xxx.  37  But  lacob  toke  staues  of 
grenc  wyllies,.  .and  pylled  [1611  pilled,  1885  R.  V.  peeled] 
whyte  slrekes  in  them. 

3.  intr.  Of  skin,  bark,  etc.:  To  become  detached, 
come  off,  scale  or  peel  off.  (The  earliest  recorded 
sense.)  b.  Of  animal  bodies,  trees,  etc.:  To 
become  bare  of  skin  or  bark ;  also,  to  admit  of 
being  peeled  or  barked.  =PEELz-.l4.  Now  dial. 

<:iioo(MS.  .11200)  5<tr.  Leeckti.  III.  114  pis  lace  craft 
sceal  to  ban  handan  be  ba*  fell  of  pyle(>.  <rt4OO  La*. 
franc  sCirurg.  199  Al  his  flcisch  wole  pile  &  alle  hise  heeris 

jolen  fallc  awei.  15^3  FITZHERB.  Hush.  § 134  To  fall,  .all 
3kcs  as  sone  as  they  wyll  pyll.  1345  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Man- 
tyn-te  i.  n.  (1634)  19  The  which  thm  skin . .  skaleth  or  pilleth 
off  the  hands.  1611  BIBLE  Totit  xi.  13  The  whitenesse 
pilled  away  from  ..  his  eyes.  .11631  DONNE  Semi.  xcv. 
M  iV8!.  havc  Men  Marl>Ie  buildings,  and.. a  face  of 


s.v.,  They'll  not  cut  them  [oaks]  while  [till]  the  bark'll  pill. 
+  7.  trans.  To  make  bare  of  hair,  remove  the 
hair  from,  make  bald;  to  remove  (hair).  Obs.  [Cf. 
V.peler  •  to  bauld  or  pull  the  hairc  off '  (Cotgr.).] 
.  "$*>  I-af/ranc'i  Cirtirf.  t86  pou  schalt  anoynte  his 
ed  wi(>  [>e  oynement  bat  wole  pile  awei  be  heeris.  c  1410 
master  of  Gamt  (MS.  Digby  182)  xii,  pat  one  is  clepcd 
quyc  mamewes.he  whiche  pileth  [Douce  MS.  pilleth.  Royal 
Wo.  pelythl  be  houndes  and  breketh  hyr  skynnes  in  many 
places.  1591  PERCIVAL  St.  Diet.,  Pelar,  to  pill,  to  make 
balde,  to  make  bare,  .iefitare,  deglabrare.  1611  tr.  Ben. 


861 

vcnutJs  Passenger  i.  iv.  fi  16.  265  Tell  him  that  I  will  pill 
his  beard,  hair  T»y  hair.     1648  HERRICK  Hesfrr..  Duty  to 
Tyrants^  Doe  they  first  pill  thee,  next  pluck  off  thy  skin? 
t  b.  intr.  To  lose  hair,  become  bald.    Obs. 

<:  1386-  [see  PILLED///,  a.  aj.  1513  FITZHERB.  Surv.  xli, 
(i539)  58  N  Those  beast  U  in  the  house  haue  short  here  and 
thynne,  and  towarde  Marche  they  wyll  pylle  and  be  bare. 
1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  \\.  vii.  (1668)  75  ITie  Ciosh  or 
Clowse  which  causetn  a  Beast  to  pill  ana  loose  the  hair 
from  his  Neck. 

8.  trans.  To  bare  (land)  by  eating  or  shaving  off, 
or  cutting  down  crops,  etc.,  close  to  the  ground. 
[Cf.  F.  peter  la  terre,  '  enlever  le  gazon  '  (Littre).] 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  FardU  Facions  App.  347  Pille  ye  not 
the  countrie,  cutting  doune  the  trees.  1615  W.  LAWSON 
Orck.  A  Garrf.  (1623)  xa  Whosoeuer  makes  such  Walls,  must 
not  pill  the  ground  in  the  Orchard,  for  getting  earth.  1903 
Eng,  Dial.  £>ict.,  Pill..*  To  graze  land  very  closely.  Sotn. 
I  put  some  sheep  in  to  pill  the  field. 

III.  9.  Phrase.  To  pill  (peel}  and  poll,  also 
poll  and  pill  (lit.  to  make  bare  of  hair  and  skin 
too)  :  to  ruin  by  depredations  or  extortions  ;  to 
rifle,  strip  bare,  pillage;  also  absol.\  rarely,  to 
plunder  or  rob  ^/"something.  OPS.  or  arch.  (Com- 
mon in  16-iyth  c.  See  also  POLL  v.) 

1518  TINDALE  Qbed*  Chr.  Man  Prol.,  Wks.  (1573)  105  They 
haue  no  such  authorise  of  God  so  to  pylle  and  polle  as 
they  do.  1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  ii.  (1874)  14  The  officers 
robbe  his  grace,  and  polle  and  pylle  his  leage  subiectys  in 
his  name.  i«o  CROWLEY  Epigr.  278  Thus  pore  men  are 
ppld  and  pyld  to  the  bare.  ^1557  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  liv. 
They  have  no  God  before  theyr  eyes,  they  me  both  pill 
and  powle.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus,  n.  (1882)  30  No 
man  ought  to  ppole  and  pill  bis  brother,  a  i6$a  BKOME 
City  Wit  iv.  i,  Churches  poule  the  People,  Princes  pill  the 
Church.  1675  CROWNE  Country  Wit  \\.  i,  Tis  a  rare  thing 
to  be  an  absolute  prince,  and  have  rich  subjects  ;  Oh,  how 
one  may  pill  'em  and  poll  'em.  1844  BROWNING  Colombc'f 
Birthday  i.  We  tax  and  tithe  them,  pill  and  poll,  They 
wince  and  fret  enough,  but  pay  they  must. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  27  His  Father 
dying  in  ignominie,  and  at  the  Gallows,  his  Estate  con- 
fiscate, and  that  for  peeling  and  polling.  1687  tr,  Sallust. 
Life  3  By  Peeling  and  Polling  the  Country,  he  so  well 
lin'd  his  Coffers.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hercw.  xxx,  Us..  whom 
he  hath  polled  and  peeled  till  we  are  [etc.]- 

Pill  (pil),  z'.'2     [f.  PILL  sb*    Cf.  to  dose.} 

1.  trans.  To  dose  with  pills. 

1736  FIELDING  Pasquin  iv.  i,  Handle  her  pulse,  potion  and 
pill  her  well.  1775  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  58,  I 
found  Dr.  Young  here,  who  .  .  has  pilled  and  electuaried  me 
into  pretty  good  order.  1850  Eraser's  Mag.  XLII.  345  The 
..patient  is  again  pilled  and  purged. 
b.,/%-.  (see  PILL  s&.*  3  b). 

1000  Daily  News  14  May  3/2  Our  fellows  will  probably 
pill  you  with  their  rifle  fire. 

2.  To  make  or  form  into  pills,  rare. 
1882  in  OGILVIB  (Annandale). 

3.  To  reject  by  ballot  ;  to  blackball,  slang. 

i8«j«j  THACKERAY  Ncwcontes  xxx,  He  was  coming  on  for 
election  at  Bays',  and  was  as  nearly  pilled  as  any  man 
I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  i9&*CornJt,  Mag.  Oct.  4  12  (f  /fading) 
On  being  *  Pilled  '.  1894  SALA  London  up  to  Date  v.  68 
A  practically  accurate  opinion  as  to  how  many  candidates 
will  be  elected,  .and  how  many  will  be  '  pilled  '. 

Hence  Prlliug  vbl.  sb. 

i88t  Sat.  Rev.  18  Mar.  324  The  pastime  of  '  pilling  *  seems 
to  have  begun  at  a  large  non-political  club.  1883  Cprnh. 
Mag.  Oct.  412  The  *  pilling  '  .  .  is  the  delicate  expression  in 
club  circles  for  black-balling. 

Pilla,  obs.  f.  PILLOW.    PiUaf(f,  var.  PILAU. 

Pillage  (pi'leds)*  sb.  Forms:  4-5  pilage,  5 
pyl-j  pel-,  peillage  (Sf.\  5-6  pyllage,  6  piel- 
age,  pilladge,  5-  pillage,  [a.  F.  pillage  (i-ithc. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  i.  pi  Her  to  plunder  (PiLL  z>.^).] 

1.  The  action  of  plundering  or  taking  as  spoil  ; 
spoliation,  plunder  :  chiefly  that  practised  in  war  ; 
but  also  in  extended  sense,  extensive  or  wholesale 
robbery  or  extortion. 


1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  153  Thilke  folk,  that  were  unsauhte 
Toward  here  king  for  his  pilage.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
v.  Ixxxvii.  64  [He]  shall  sette  his  mynde  all  to  Pytlage  and 
Rauyne.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Contm.  48  They  desyre 
to  be  deliuered  from  the  pillage,  .of  the  Bishoppe  of  Rome. 
1581  J.  BELL  H  addons  Answ.  Osor.  278  With  such  furious 
outrage  .  .  pilladge  &  polladge.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr. 
Camus'  Adntir.  Events  87  Exposing  his  reputation  to  the 
pillage  of  every  mans  tongue.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  /'. 
xxxvi.  (1869)  II.  313  The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and 
nights.  1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  ii.  34  Beroalde  has 
furnished  subjects  of  pillage  to  a  great  number  of  authors. 
1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm*  Thames  Introd.  27  Pecuniary 
losses  suffered  by  pillage  and  embezzlements.  1838  Murray  s 
Hand-bk.  N.  Germ.  176  He  gave  it  up  to  pillage  for  three 
days,  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India  II.  190  The  object  of  the  incursion  being  pillage,  not 
fighting. 

1  2.  Goods  forcibly  taken  from  another,  esp. 
from  an  enemy  in  war  ;  booty,  spoil,  plunder.  Cos. 

a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  102  (Ps.  cxix.  162)  He  bat  fyndeth 
manye  pilages.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arws($.T.  S.)  121 
All  suld  be  at  his  will—  prisonaris  and  pillagis,  to  part  at  his 
will.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi,  cxlvii.  133  He  command  yd 
all  the  pyllage  to  be  brought  to  one  place.  1596  SPENSER 
F,  Q.  v.  ix.  4  That  robbed  all  the  countrie  there  about,  And 
brought  the  pillage  home,  whence  none  could  get  it  out. 
1613-33  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Night  ~  Walktr  \.  ii,  I  know 
this  wedding  Will  yield  me  lusty  pillage.  1750  BKAWES 
Lex  Mcrcat,  (1752)  7  Nations  greedy  of  blood  and  pillage. 

1  3.  Some  kind  of  impost  or  tax  ;  cf.  PEACE, 
PEDAGK,  PICKAGE.  Obs. 

1513  BKADSHAW  St.  Werburgt  \\.  1782  All  theyr  tenauntes 
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PILLAR. 

and  seruauntes  haue  fre  passage  Within  all  cheuhire  with, 
out  tolle  and  pillage.  1591  Canterbury  Catk.  MS.,  All  the 
other  profit!.. of  all  the  Pillage,  Stallage,  Toll  and  other 
advantages  belonging  unto  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter 
within  the  said  market  and  fair. 

Pillage  (pHeds),  v.    [f.  PILLAGE  **.] 

1.  Irani.  To  rob,  plunder,  sack  (a  person,  place, 
etc.)  :  esp.  as  practised  in  war ;  to  rifle. 

c  i  wa  M  AKLOWB  Jew  of  Malta  v.  iv,  To  feast  my  train 
Within  a  town  of  war  so  lately  pillaged,  Will  be  too  costly, 
and  too  troublesome.  1634  &IASSINGER  I'ery  Woman  v.  v, 
We  were  boarded,  pillaged  to  the  skin,  and  after  Twice  sold 
for  slaves.  1641  FUU.ER  Half  4  Pro/.  St.  n.  xxi.  136  He 
ullaged  many  Spanish  towns,  and  took  rich  prizes.  1765 
JOLDSM.  Ets.  Pret,  Our  modern  compilers.. think  it  their 
undoubted  right  to  pillage  the  dead.  1790  lit  KKK  Fr.  Rev. 
(Walter  Scott  Libr.)  392  They  pillaged  the  crown  of  its 
ornaments,  the  churches  of  their  plate,  and  the  people  of 
their  personal  decorations.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hut.  hi.  J  5. 
140  His  armed  retainers  pillaged  the  markets. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  or  carry  off  as  booty; 
to  make  a  spoil  of ;  to  appropriate  wrongfully. 

IDOO  HAKLUYT  ypy.  III.  196.  I  ..tooke  away  from  our  men 
whatsoeuer  they  had  pillaged,  and  gaue  it  . .  to  the  owners. 
1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  his.  n  Those  four  wayes  of 
imbibitions . .  are  pillag'd  out  of  Dr.  French  his  book.  1789 
JEFFERSON  ffnV.(i859)  III. 98  Hoping  to  pillage  something 
in  the  wreck  of  their  country.  1859  MACAU-LAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xviu  IV.  55  Every  thing  that  was  given  to  others  seemed 
to  him  to  be  pillaged  from  himself. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  take  booty ;  to  plunder ;  to 
rob  with  open  violence. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  140  Eyther  to 
hang  at  Tyborne,  or  pillage  and  reprizall  where  he  may. 
1811  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf.  VIII.  7,  I  will  not  allow 
the  soldiers  to  pillage.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III. 
417  They  were  suffered  to  pillage  wherever  they  went. 

Hence  PHlaged///.a.,  Pi'llaging  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a. ;  also  Pi  Uageable  a.,  that  may  be  pillaged; 
Pillagee-  [see  -EE],  one  who  is  pillaged. 

1895  SAINTSBURY  Corrected  Impress,  xvii.  188  Authorities 
quotable  and  "pillageable.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  152  P  3 
The  Devastation  of  Countries,  the  Misery  of  Inhabitants,  the 
Cries  of  the  'Pillaged.  1800  Miscell.  Tracts  in  A  slat.  Ann. 
Reg.  150/2  A  man  who  had  come  to  his  pillaged  hut.  1856 
DH  QUINCEY  in  Titan  Mag.  July  93/2  He  urged  his  friend  by 
marrying  to  enrol  himself  as  a  'pillagee  elect.  1619  WADS. 
WORTH  Pilffr.  8  For  feare  hee  should  loose  the  'pillaging  of 
the  other.  1870  Daily  News  3  Sept.  5  The  pillaging  of  pro- 
vision  waggons  by  MacMahon's  own  troops,  c  1670  WOOD 
Life  Apr.  an.  1645,  This  is  that  captaine  Bunce,  who  shot 
the  'pillaging  Scot  cal'd  major  Jecamiah  Abercromy.  1875 
C.  GORDON  Let.  i  Nov.  in  More  about  G.  (1894)  152  A  pil- 
laging horde  of  brigands. 

Pillager  (pi-ledjaj).  [f-  PILLAGE  v.  +  -KR  '.] 
One  who  pillages ;  a  plunderer. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  lliadvt,  146  Joves  seed  the  pillager,  Stood 
close  before,  and  slackt  the  force  the  arrow  did  confer. 
1715  POPE  Iliad  x.  408  Some  . .  nightly  pillager  that  strips 
the  slain.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  1. 122  The  power 
of  transporting  mediately  the  pillagers  of  bis  hedges  and 
copses.  1881  SERJT.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  iii.  37  These  pilla- 
gers of  the  public  had  to  submit  to  be  pillaged  themselves. 

Pillao,  variant  of  PILAU. 

Pillar  (pi'lii),  sb.  Forms :  o.  3-6  piler,  (3-5 
-ere,  4  pelyr,  -ar,  4-5  -er,  pylere,  4-6  pyler,  py- 
lar,  5  pelare,  -ere,  -our,  pylour,  -eer,  6  pylard). 
P.  4-5  pillare,  (4  -yre),  4-6  pyllar,  (5  pilloro, 
pyllare),  5-6  pyller,  (pillour,  peller),  5-7  pil- 
ler,  (6  -or),  6-  pillar,  [a.  OF.  piler  (mod.F. 
pilier)  =  Pr.,  Sp.  pilar:— fate  pop.L.  pilart  (in 
med.L.  also  ptl&rium,  -us),  deriv.  of  L*pila  pillar, 
pier,  mass.] 

1.  Arch.  A  detached  vertical  structure  of  stone, 
brick,  wood,  metal,  or  other  solid  material,  slender 
or  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  of  any 
shape  in  section,  used  either  as  a  vertical  support 
of  some  superstructure,  as  a  stable  point  of  attach- 
ment for  something  heavy  and  oscillatory,  or  stand- 
ing alone  as  a  conspicuous  monument  or  ornament ; 
also,  a  natural  pillar-shaped  stone,  etc.  A  word 
of  wider  application  than  COLUMN  (which  is  pro- 
perly a  pillar  of  particular  shape  and  proportions), 
and  applicable  to  a  structure  composed  of  several 
columns  or  shafts,  engaged  in  a  central  core. 

Pillar  of  flagellation-!  that  to  which  Christ  was  supposed 
to  have  been  bound  when  scourged  ;  hence, '  the  pillar '  was 
one  of  the  Symbols  of  the  Passion.  Cf.  FLAGELLATION, 
PASSION-FLOWER. 

a  iz»s  A  tier.  R.  168  His  swete  bodi  ibunden  naked  to  be 
herde  pilere.  13..  Coer  de  L.  2600  A  gret  cheyne..Ovyr 
the  havene . .  festnyd  to  two  pelers.  1340-70  Alex.  4-  Dind. 
1140  Apelyrof  marbyl.  c  1375 Sc. Leg.  Saints  xxi. (ClrrHftf) 
206  pare  of  glas  twa  mykil  pelaris  ware.  Ibid,  xxxvi.  (.Bap. 
tista)  779  In  myddis  wes  a  pillare,  pat  he  charge  of  be  kirk 
suld  here.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clxiii.  (1495) 
710  To  vndersette  bemes  and  gyestys  wyth  postes  or  pylars. 
a  1400  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  6  Torques,  a  pillyre.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  310  Tow  pyllers  he  [Hercules)  pight..Vppon  Gades 
groundes.  c  14*0 SirAittadace  (Camden)  x xvi,The marchand 
wente  tille  one  pillere.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiikker  712/3 
Hie  stilus,  a  peller.  14..  Sir  Be*es  1133  (MS.  M.)  Pelourb 
and  durris  were  all  of  brasse.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parr.y>8/i 
Pylere,  columpna.  a  1450  Cursor  M.  16433  (Laud  MS.)  To 
a  pillour  [  Trin.  piler)  they  hym  bond,  c  1450  LYDO.  Secrets 
705  Reysed  in  a  pyleer.  1483  Calk.  Anfl.  278/1  A  Pylbre, 
calnnipna.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxii.  34  Till  ane  piilai 
thai  him  band,  c  1538  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  /W«r.  1068 
1 1  is  precious  body  was  tyed  to  the  pylar  by  Pilate,  loia., 
The  pylard  and  the  crosse.  1535  COVIBDALK  Gen.  xix.  26 
His  wife.. was  turned  in  to  a  pifiar  of  salt.  —  7*dt-  XVL 


PILLAR. 

s6  They  set  him  between  two  pilers.  1570  LEVINS  Mamp. 
76/2  A  Pillor,  columna.  1579  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  189 
Posterne  Brygg  . .  in  decay  for  wante  of  a  pillar.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  ll.  iiL  28  Like  two  faire  marble  pillours  . . 
Which  doe  the  temple  of  the  Gods  support.  1644  EVELYN 
Diary  12  Nov.,  [In  the  Church  of  S.  Praxedeis,  Rome]  is  the 
Pillar  or  Stump  at  which  they  relate  our  Bl.  Saviour  was 
scourged.  1774  GOLDSM,  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  112  All  the 
bones,  .may  be  compared  to  a  pillar  supporting  a  building. 
1780  VON  TROIL  Iceland  20  The  most  remarkable  are  Oran- 
say  and  Columskill,  on  account  of  their  antiquities;,  .and 
Staffa,  on  account  of  its  natural  pillars.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones 
yen.  (1874)  I.  vii.  71  Ail  good  architecture  adapted  to  vertical 
support  is  made  up  of  pillars.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  11.  viii. 
265  As  the  surface  [of  the  glacier]  sinks,  it  leaves  behind  a 
pillar  of  ice,  on  which  the  block  is  elevated. 

t  b.  A  whipping-post,   t  c.  A  platform  or  stand 
on  which  women  publicly  appeared  as  a  penance. 

1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pyller  to  do  justyce,  estache.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camdsn)  78  Was  sett  up  at  the  standerde 
in  Cheppe  a  pyller  new  made  of  a  good  lengthe  from  the 
grownde,  and  too  yonge  servanddes  tayed  un.to  yt. .and  to 
bettyn  with  roddes  score  on  their  backes.  Ibid.  95  The 
same  man.  .was  betten  with  whyppes  at  the  peller  in  Chepe 
at  the  standert.  c 1580  in  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Test.,  etc. 
(1871)  40  Ye  void  taiken  it  ill  to  me.  .and  mad  me  sit  on  the 
pillar  of  repentance.  1646  in  Z.  Boyd  Zioifs  Flowers  (1855) 
App.  42/1  That  women  who  appear  on  the  pillar  with  plaids, 
and  holds  not  down  their  plaids  from  their  heads,  it  shall 
not  be  esteemed  a  day  of  their  appearance.  1647  Ibid., 
Pillars  and  a  place  of  public  repentance  to  be  made  in  the 
New  Kirk  and  BlackfrTars. 
d.  Manage.  (See  quot.) 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pillar,  in  the  manage,  signifies 
the  centre  of  the  volta,  ring,  or  manage-ground,  round  which 
a  horse  turns ;  whether  there  be  a  wooden  pillar  placed 
therein,  or  not.  1819  Pantplogia  s.  v.,  Most,  .riding-schools 
have  pillars  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  manage  ground. 

6.    =  PlLLAB-BOX. 

1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  255  Should  it  [the  letter]  be 
put  in  the  pillar  to-night?  1884  EDNA  LYALL  We  Two 
xxxvii,  Just  drop  that  in  the  pillar  on  your  way  home. 
2.  In  wider  sense :  Any  plain  or  ornamental  ver- 
tical support  to  any  structure ;  a  post,  a  pedestal ; 
e.g.,  one  of  the  four  posts  of  a  bedstead;  one  of 
the  posts  in  a  framed  truss  in  a  roof;  a  vertical 
post  of  timber  or  iron  supporting  a  horizontal 
deck-beam ;  the  single  central  support  or  pedestal 
of  a  table,  a  machine,  etc. ;  also  attrib.,  as  pillar 
(and  claw)  table,  stand,  etc.,  having  a  pillar  (and 
claws :  see  CLAW  sb.  5). 

1360-1  Durltam  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  384  Rogero  Tumour 
pro  pylers  pro  eisdem  lectis.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx. 
136  pe  pilers  bat  beres  be  tablez  er  of  be  same  maner  of 
precious  stanes.  <ri48s  £.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  24  Fyrst 
take  the  pylere  out  of  thyne  ye,  Or  one  me  thou  put  anny  ! 
defaute.  1607  in  W.  H.  Hale  Free.  inCauses  of  Office  (1841)  \ 

LTo  provide  a  new  comunion  table  with  turned  pillers 
fore  Easter.  _  1657  WOOD  Life  14  Aug.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  225  All 
curiously  cut  in  stone  in  the  pillars  of  the  window.  1715 
LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  88  Making  every  brace 
bear  up  its  pillar,  and  every  pillar  the  cross  beam.  1744 
WARRICK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  487  A  middle  sized  pillar 
and  claw  tea-table.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv. 
42  How  to  adjust  Bird's  twelve-inch  Quadrant. .  .The  Pillar 
is  to  be  set  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon.  1823  CRABB 
Tcchnol.  Diet.,  Pillars  (Mar.),  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  fitted 
under  the  beams  of  the  decks,  in  order  to  support  them. 
1833  I.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  302  The  lever. .is  ten 
feet  long,  nine  feet  from  the  smaller  end  to  the  axis  of 
suspension  in  the  pillar  M,  and  one  foot  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  eye  of  the  descending  rod.  c  1850  Rudiin.  Navig. 
(Weale)  137  Pillars,  the  square  or  turned  pieces  of  timber 
erected  perpendicularly  under  the  middle  of  the  beams  for 
the  support  of  the  decks.  1867-77  C-.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron. 
vn.  n.  637  Telescope  mounted  on  a  Pillar-and-Claw  Stand. 
1881  YOUNG  Entry  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  768  A  round 
table  is  generally  described  as  having  '  pillars  and  claws '. 
b.  The  upright  post  in  the  frame  of  a  harp. 


The  pillar  is  hollow    to  include    the   rods  working    the 
mechanism. 

3.  fig.    a.  An  imaginary  or  ideal  prop  or  sup-   ! 
port  on  which  the  heavens  or  the  earth  is  poetically 
represented  as  resting. 

"340  HAMPOLE  Pr-  c?<"c-  5388  pe  pylers  of  heven  bright. 
1382  WYCLIF  Job  xxvi.  n  The  pilcris  of  heuene  togidere 
qu  ,  eni  IS33  COVERDALE  Ps.  Ixxiv.  [Ixxv.]  3  The  earth  is 
weake  &  all  that  is  therein,  but  I  beare  vp  hir  pilers.  1707 
WATTS  Hymn,  'Praise,  everlasting  praise '  vii,  Then,  should 
the  earth's  old  pillars  shake  [etc.]. 

b.  A   person  who  is  a  main  supporter  of  a  ' 
church,  state,  institution,  or  principle. 

c  J385  P°'"1  Tim"  Edm- ll  39  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
325  Semt  1  homas .  .a  piler  ariht  to  holden  up  holi  churche 
1382  WYCLIF  Gal.  ii.  9  James,  and  Cephas  or  Petre,  and 
John,  the  whiche  weren  seyn  to  be  pileris.  1485  CAXTON 
CJuirles  tlu  Crete  31  The  patryarke  of  Iherusalem.. 
sente  to  hym  [Charles]  the  standart  of  the  fayth  as  to  the 
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1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  324  To  the  end  the  new 
promise  may  lean  upon  a  better  piller.  1640  QUARLES 
Enchirid.  I.  xlvi,  A  Kingdome  . .  whose  two  maine  Sup- 
porters are  the  Government  of  the  State,  and  the  Govern, 
ment  of  the  Church  :  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  Master  to  keepe 
those  Pillars  in  their  first  posture.  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real 
Pres.  67  The  pillar  and  ground  of  Transubstantiation  is  sup- 
planted, a  1710  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  30  The  church 
was  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  made  up  of  living  stones. 
1900  MORLEY  Cromwell  46  Free  Inquiry  and  Free  Con- 
science,  the  twin  pillars  of  Protestantism. 
4.  transf.  An  upright  pillar-like  mass  or  'column' 
of  air,  vapour,  water,  sand,  etc. 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3293  A  fair  piler  son  hem  on  o  nijt,  And 
a  skie  euere  on  daijes  lijt.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xiii.  21  The 
Lord . .  wente  beforn  hem . .  bi  day  in  the  pilere  of  a  clowde, 
and  bi  nyjt  in  a  piler  of  fier.  c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps, 
LXXVIII.  vi,  A  flaming  piller  glitt'ring  in  the  skies.  1611 
BIBLE  Joel  ii.  30  Blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke.  1702 
SAVERY  Miner's  Friend  62  Such  an  immense  Weight  as  a 
Pillar  of  Water  a  thousand  foot  high.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur 
j.  Wks.  1757  IV.  125  The  Scripture,  like  the  cloudy  pillar. . 
is  light  to  the  true  Israelite,  but  darkness  to  the  Egyptians. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  i,  Art  II.  50  The  same 
appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  sand  again  presented  them- 
selves. 

b.  transf.  Pressure  resulting  from  or  indicated 
by  a  column  of  liquid. 

1843  Budd's  Patent  Specif.  No.  9495  A  blast  of  atmospheric 
air.. maintained  at  a  pressure  or  pillar  of  upwards  of  2^  Ibs. 
on  the  square  inch.  1857  S.  B.  ROGERS  Iron  Metall.  94. 

f5.  A  portable  pillar  borne  as  an  ensign  of 
dignity  or  office.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

Two  of  these,  of  silver  gilt,  were  borne  by  pillar-bearers 
before  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Cardinal  Pole.  They  are  not 
recorded  otherwise,  and  appear  to  have  been  substituted 
by  Wolsey  for  the  silver  mace  or  stick  with  a  silver  (or 
gold)  head,  to  which  a  cardinal  had  a  right,  and  to  have 
been  retained  by  Pole.  Representations  of  Wolsey's  pillars, 
sometimes  borne  by  griffins,  sometimes  crossed  in  saltire 
with  an  archbishop's  cross  between,  occur  in  the  decora- 
tions of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Those  of  Pole  are  repre- 
sented in  the  illumination  on  the  first  page  of  his  Register 
of  Wills  at  Somerset  House  ;  they  are  figured  as  Corinthian 
columns  with  capital  and  base,  about  the  size  of  Roman 
fasces,  3!  to  4  ft.  long. 

1518  WRIOTHF.SLEYC/!>V>*.  (Camden)  1. 12  He  havinge  borne 
before  him  2  pillers  of  syiver  and  guylt.  c  1525  BARNES  Cause 
a/Condemnation  Wks.  (1572)  215/1  Then  sayd  hee  [Wolsey], 
. .  were  it  better  for  me  . .  to  coyne  my  pyllers,  and  pollaxes, 
and  to  geue  the  money  to  .v.  or  vj.  beggers?.  .To  this  I  did 
aunswere,  that  . .  the  pyllers  and  pollaxes  came  with  him, 
and  should  also  goe  away  with  him.  c  1525  SKELTON  Speke 
Parrot  510  Suche  pollaxis  and  pyllers,  suche  mvlys  trapte 
with  gold.  1528  Rede  me  (Arb.)  56  After  theym  folowe  two 
laye  men  secular,  And  cache  of  theym  holdynge  a  pillar  In 
their  hondes,  steade  of  a  mace,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
VIII  57  b,  He  [Wolsey]  receaued  the  habite,  hat  and  piller 
and  other  vaynglorious  tryfles,  apperteygnyng  to  the  ordre 
of  a  Cardinal!.  1599  THYNNE  A  niniadv.  63  Euery  Cardinal! 
had,  for  parte  of  his  honorable  ensignes  borne  before  hym, 
certeine  siluer  pillers;  as  had  cardinal!  Wolsey.  .and  Car- 
dinal! Poole,  in  my  memory.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  ll.  iv. 
(Stage  direct.). 

1 6.  A  column  of  letterpress  or  figures ;  = 
COLUMN  sb.  4.  Obs. 

'557  RECORDE  Whetst.  Kj,  A  table.. where  in  the  firste 
cplumpne  you  se  the  rootes  set,  and  in  the  seconde  piller, 
right  against  eche  roote,  there  is  set  his  square.  1577 
HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  104  The  pages  divided  into 
pillars  and  columns. 

7.  Mining.  A  solid  mass  of  coal  or  other  mineral, 
of  rectangular  area   and   varying  extent,   left  to 
support  the  roof  of  the  working. 

Pillar  and  stall,  also/zY/<xr  and  room,  board  and  pillar, 
a  method  of  working  coal  and  other  minerals  in  which 
pillars  are  left  during  the  first  stage  of  excavation ;  rib  and 
pillar,  a  modification  of  this  system. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  43  The  Remainder  of  four 
Yards  is  left  for  a  Pillar  to  support  the  Roof  and  Weight  of 
the  Earth  above.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  975  Working  coal- 
mines, .with  pillars  and  rooms,  styled  post  and  stall.  1851 
GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  $  Durh.  38 
Pillars  vary  from  20  to  40  yards  in  length,  and  from  2  to  20 
yards  in  thickness.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Rib 
and  Pillar..,  a  system  upon  which  the  Thick  coal  seam 
was  formerly . .  mined.  1904  Daily  Chron.  24  Sept.  8/4  Most 
of  the  coal  in  America  is  mined  on  what  is  called  the  pillar- 
and-stall  system. 

8.  In  various  technical  uses  in  particular  trades ; 
e.g.  in  Watch-making  (see  quots.). 

1684  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1991/4  Another  Watch  a  Spelter  Box 
and  Case  all  in  one.. with  a  round  Pillar  going  18  hours. 
1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1703/2  Pillar . .[inter  alia]  The 
nipple  of  a  fire-arm.  A  frame  on  which  the  tobacco-pipes 
rest  in  a  kiln.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  f,  Cloekm.  193 
The  pillars  of  a  watch  are  the  three  or  four  short  pieces  of 
brass  which  serve  to  keep  the  two  plates  of  the  movements 
in  their  proper  relative  positions. 

9.  Anat.  and  Phys.  Applied  to  certain  bodily 
structures  in  reference  to  their  form  or  function  : 
as  pillars  of  the  abdominal  ring,  of  the  brain,  of 
the  fauces,  of  the  diaphragm:  see  quots. 

abd. 


contention  \.  i.  75  Braue  Peeres  of  England,  pillers  of  the 
State.     01674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  x.  §  no  The  Earl 
of  Manchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  were  the  two    ] 
Pillars  of  the  Presbyterian  Party.     1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ft  F.    \ 


c.  A  fact  or  principle  which  is  a  mam  support 
or  stay  of  something. 


, 

'hey  are  termed,  pillars,  its  sides.  1876  Tram.  Clinical 
Soc.  IX.  81  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  were  immovable.  1893 
Syd,  Sue.  Lex.,  Pillars  of  external  abdominal  ring,  the 
free  borders  of  the  divided  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  which  bound  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
Itid.,  Pillars  of  fauces,  two  arching  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  containing  muscular  fibres,  which  pass  from  the 
base  of  the  uvula  outwards  and  downwards,  on  either  side. 
1899  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  VI.  74  The  posterior  mediastinum 
between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm. 


PILLAR. 

10.  Conch.  The  central  axis  of  a  spiral  shell;  the 
modiolus  or  columella. 

1841  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  269  Throat  of 
the  aperture  brown,  the  pillar  pale.  1843  HUMBLE  Diet. 
Geol.  Sf  Min.,  Pillar,  in  Conchology,  the  columella,  or  per- 
pendicular centre,  which  extends  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
in  most  of  the  spiral  shells. 

11.  Phrase.   From  pillar  to  post,  originally  from 
post  to  pillar:    from  one  party  or  place  of  appeal 
or  resource  to  another  ;  hither  and  thither,  to  and 
fro:   implying  repulse  and  harassment.     Orig.   a 
figure  drawn  from  the  tennis-court,  and  used  chiefly 
with  toss;  also  with  bang,  bounce,  bandy,  drive; 
later  with  chase,  hunt,  drag,  flee,  run,  etc. 

The  later  order  appears  to  have  been  first  used  to  rime  with 
tost,  tossed. 

a.  ci«o  LYDG.  A  ssemlly  of  Gods  1147  Thus  fro  poost  to 
pylour  he  was  made  to  daunce.    1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  4 
Uplondyshm.  (Percy)  67  From  poste  unto  piller  tossed  shall 
thou  be.     1549  LATIMER  jt/i  Sertti.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arber)  199 
He  was  tost  from  post  to  piller,  one  whyle  to  hys  father.  . 
anothe  whyle,  to  hys  frendes,  and  founde  no  comfort  at 
them,    a  1569  KINOESMYLL  Com/.  Afflict.  (1585)  E  ij,  The 
prophet  Ely,  being  persecuted  .  .  fledde  from  post  to  pillar. 
1582  STANYHURST  jfLneis  iv.  (Arber)  104  From  thee  poast 
toe  piler  with  thoght  his  rackt  wy  t  he  tosseth.  1631  HEYWOOD 
Eng.  Eliz.  (1641)  79  Hurried  from  one  place  to  an  other, 
from  post  to  pillar.    1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xv.  (1737) 
63  They  had  been,  .toss'd  about  from  Post  to  Pillar.    1859 
JEPHSON  Brittany  iv.  37  Dragged  about  from  post  to  pillar. 

b.  a  1550  VoxPopuli  185  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  274  From 
piller  vnto  post  The  powr  man  he  was  tost.     1598  TOFTE 
Alba  (1880)  70  And  though  from  piller  tost  he  be  to  poste. 
a  1602  Liberality  4-  Prodigality  n.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII. 
349  Every  minute  tost,  Like  to  a  tennis-ball,  from  pillar  to 
post,    a  1624  BRETON  Charac.  Eliz.  Wks.  (Grosart)  5/1  In 
the  tyme  of  her  sister  Queene  Maries  raigne,  how  was  shee 
handled?  tost  from  piller  to  post,  imprisoned,  sought  to  be 
put  to  death.     1664  COTTON  Scarron.  i.  6  A  Trojan  true.. 
Who  .  .  Was  packt,  and  wrackt,  and  lost,  and  tost,  And 
bounc'd  from  Pillar  unto  Post.   1807  J  EFFERSON  Writ.(\%y>} 
IV.  91  If  the  several  courts  could  bandy  him  from  pillar  to 
post.    1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Homes  Abr.  v.  63  We  could  not 
have  borne  to  be  .  .  driven  from  pillar  to  post.      1891  T. 
HARDY  Test  i,  Here  I  have  been  knocking  about  .  .  from 
pillar  to  post. 

attrib.  1886  SAINTSBURY  Ess.  En%.  Lit.  (1891)  241  The 
inveterate  habit  of  pillar-to-post  joking.  1887  Pall  Mall 
G.  31  Aug.  2/2  The  pillar-to-post  travels  from  one  official 
to  another. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pillar-bearer  (sense  5), 
-cap,  -head,  -orphrey,  -pin  (sense  8),  -punishment, 
-row  ;  pillar-  shaped,  -strong,  -wise  adjs.  ;  pillar- 
like  adj.  and  adv.  ;  pillar  apostle,  a  chief  apostle 
(a  name  given  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  in  allu- 
sion to   Gal.   ii.  9)  ;    pillar  bracket,  Mech.,  a 
support  for  a  bearing  raised  on  a  pedestal  or  pillar  : 
opposed  to  pendent  bracket  ;  pillar-brick,  one  of 
the   bricks  placed  on  end  in   building  a  clamp  ; 
pillar-buoy,  ?a  cylindrical  or  pillar-shaped  buoy; 
pillar-compass  :  see  quot.  ;  pillar-cross,  a  pillar 
with  cruciform  summit  ;    pillar-deity,   a   deity 
worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  phallic  pillar  ; 
pillar-dollar  :   see  DOLLAR  5  ;   pillar-file  :    see 
quots.  ;  pillar-hermit  =  PILLABIST  I  ;  pillar-lip, 
Conch.,  the  inner  lip  of  a   spiral  shell  ;  pillar- 
monk,   -percher  =  PILLABIST   I  ;    pillar-plait, 
Conch.,  a  columellar  fold  ;  pillar  plate,  the  plate 
of  a  watch  movement  next  behind  the  dial  ;  pil- 
lar-post  =  PILLAB-BOX;  pillar-road,  Coal-mining: 
see  quot.  ;    pillar  rose,  a  climbing  rose  suitable 
for  training  on  a  pillar  ;  pillar-saint  =  PILLABIST 
i  ;  pillar-stone,  (a)  a  stone  set  up  as  a  monu- 
ment ;  (K)  a  foundation-stone,  corner-stone  ;  pillar- 
symbol,  a  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  a  phallic 
deity,  or  with  some  kindred  signification  ;   pillar- 
wall,   Coal-mining  —  sense  7  ;    pillar-working, 
driving  a  working  through  the  pillars  :  see  sense  7. 

1882-3  Schaffs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1814  Later  he 
[Peter]  was  one  of  the  three  *pillar-apostles.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  26  Apr.  4/2  St.  Paul  had  seen  two  of  those  called 
the  pillar  Apostles  shortly  after  the  Master's  death,  a  1562 
CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)25  He  had  ii  crosberers  &  ii  *piller 
berers.  1887  Low  Mac/line  Draw.  34  End  elevation  of  a 
•pillar  bracket  for  carryingapillow  block.  1858  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  V.  285  A  Black  *Pifiar  Buoy  bearing  a  bell,  with  perch 
and  ball.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Pillar-comtass,  a 
pair  of  dividers,  the  legs  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  the 
lower  part  may  be  taken  out,  forming,  respectively,  a  bow- 
pen  and  bow-pencil.  1849  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  in  Ecclesiologist 
IX.  89  The  Scotch  "pillar-crosses  we  must  assign  to  Danish 
times.  1874  WESTROPP  &  WAKE  Anc.  Symbol  Worship  61 
The  peculiar  titles  given  to  these  *pillar-deities  .  .  led  to  their 
original  phallic  character  being  somewhat  overlooked.  1683 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xiii.  P3  A  small  Flat-File, 
called  a  "Pillar-  File.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  t,  Cloekm. 
193  A  pillar  file  is  generally  understood  to  mean  one  three. 
inches  and  a  half  long  from  the  point  to  the  end  of  the  cut. 
1483  Cath.  Augl.  278/1  A  "Pillare  hede..,  abacus,  episti- 
lium.  1682  CREECH  Lucretius  (1683)  199  Dark  and  heavy 
Clouds  .  .  "Pillar-like  descend  and  reach  the  Seas.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  304  Placed  in  a  whirl 
round  the  pillar-like  receptacle.  1776  DA  COSTA  Conchol. 
x.  218  Umbilicated  Whelks,  or  those  that  have  a  per- 
pendicular hollow  or  navel  aside  the  columella  or  "pillar- 
lip.  1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  4-  Min.,  Pillar-lip,,  .a  con- 
tinuation of  the  glossy  process  with  which  the  aperture  of 
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shells  is  lined,  expanded  on  the  columella.  a  1638  MED& 
Apostasy  Later  Tunes  150  Peter  a  Metra,  a  famous  Stylite, 
or  "Pillar-Monk.  1888  F.  G.  LEE  in  Archxol.  LI.  362  An 


PILLAE. 

inscription  runs  down  the  *pill.ir-orphrey  of  the  chasuble. 
1791  G.  WAKEFIELD  Eiiouiry  15  The  perseverance  of  Simeon 
the  "pillar-perchcr.  1885  C.  (i.  W.  LOCK  Workshcp  Receipts 
Ser.  iv.  327/1  Push  out  the  "pillar  pins,  and  remove  the  top 
plate.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  504  This  pinion 
drives  the  wheel  x  round  a  stud  on  the  *pillar-plate.  1884 


corner.  1842  TMNNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl.  59  Not  alone  this 
•pillar-punishment.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal.mining, 
*Pillar  Roads,  working-roads  or  inclines  in  pillars  having 
a  range  of  long-wall  faces  on  either  side.  i88j  Garden 
27  May  368/3  "Pillar  Roses . . are  often  overlooked  as  regards 
watering.  1776  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  392 
Cylindrica,  "pillar-shaped.  18*7  G.  HICCINS  Celtic  Druids 
218  note,  Our  columns  and  "pillar -stones.  1831  G.  DOWNES 
Lett.  Cont.  Countries  \.  164  A  rude  pillar-stone  here  marks 
the  spot  where,  in  1444,  the  burgomaster  Stussi  fell.  1854 
Ecclcsiologist  XV.  361  A  word  that  has  lately  become  popu- 
lar in  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  and  elsewhere — for  what 
we  used  to  know  as  the  '  first '  or  corner  stone  of  a  church — 
I  mean  'pillar  stone '.  1657  R.  CARPENTER  Astrology  i  The 
Reason  is  "Pillar-strong.  1874  WESTROPP  &  WAKE  Anc. 
Symbol  Worship  51  Another  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
"pillar-symbol.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  980  Taking  out  all 
tne  coal,  either  on  tne  Shropshire  system,  or  with  "pillar- 
walls  and  rooms.  1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  vii.  160 
The  brass  carronades  set  on  end,  "pillar-wise.  1881  Standard 
19  Aug.  3/5  Constituting  'an  especial  danger*  in  "pillar 
working  or  in  the  long-wall  face. 

Pillar  (pi'lli),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  tram.  To  support,  buttress,  or  strengthen  with 
or  as  with  pillars.     Alsoyff. 

1607  [see  pillaring  below].  17x1  W.  SUTHERLAND  Skifi- 
I'liilit.  Assist.  40  Pillaring  of  Beams  is  to  a  Ship  as  Bracing 
to  a  Drum.  1839  J.  ROGERS  Antipopopr.  xvi.  iv.  333  Five 
particular  plans  for  pillaring  up  the  priesthood.  1880  Mem. 
J'  I*eSgc  iv.  46  It  needs  the  props  of  truth  to  pillar  it. 
b.  intr.  To  rest  on  or  be  supported  by  a  pillar. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  36  So  order  the 
Reams,  that  they  may  pillar  on  the  Floor-riders. 

2.  trans.  To   embody  in  the  form  of  a  pillar ; 
to  display  in  the  figure  of  a  pillar,   rare. 

1811  BYRON  Ch,  Har.  \.  vii,  Yet  strength  was  pillared  in 
each  mass_y  aisle.  1846  TENNYSON  in  Ld.  Tennyson  Mem. 
(1897)  1.  xi.  231  Hotel  full  of  light ..,  pillaring  its  lights  in  the 
iiuiet  water.  1890  H.  HAYMAN  in  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  424  The 
inward  and  outward  wholeness  of  sincerity,  .pillars  itself 
aloft  over  their  heads. 

).  To  pillar  and  post  (nonce-phr.),  to  drive  from 
pillar  to  post :  see  PILLAR  sb.  n. 

1901  GWENDOLINE  KEATS  Tales  Dnnstable  Weir  62  He 
must  have  been  pillared  and  posted  a  deal  in  his  bit  of  life. 

Hence  Pi'llaring  vii.  si. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  ii.  66  Scarce  any  thing 

else  is  thought  on,  then  the  pillering^  vp  of  ceremonies.  1874 

THEARLF.  Naval  A  rchit.  116  The  pillaring  of  a  frame  adds 

.  .to  its  strength,  by  acting  both  as  a  strut  and  a  tie. 

illar,  variant  of  PILLOR  v.  Obs.,  to  pillory. 

Pillar-blook,  a    corruption    of   PILLOW-& 
(Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

Pillar-box.  A  hollow  pillar  about  five  feet 
high,  erected  in  a  public  place,  containing  a  letter- 
box or  receptacle  for  posting  letters. 

1858  Brit.  Postal  Guide  146  A  collection  is  made  from  the 
Pillar  Boxes  at  5  A.M.  for  the  morning  mails.  1871  M. 
COLLINS  Mrq.  9f  Merck.  I.  ix.  300  I've  a. .letter  to  write, 
which  you  must  send  to  a  pillar-box. 

tPi'llard.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  pillyarde.  [a. 
F.  pi/lard  (in  I4th  c.  pillarf),  f.  piller  to  rob, 
pillage  :  see  -ARM.]  A  plunderer,  a  robber. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  A  rms  (S.  T.  S.)  333  [They]  suld  be 
erar  calht  cruell  and  pillarde,  no  worthy  men  of  armes. 
Ibid.  243  Pillardis  that  never  wald  have  pes  na  Concorde  in 
this  warlde  amang  cristyn  folk.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A. 
l.  v.  10  Crete  foyson  of  theues  and  pillyardes. 

Htnce  f  Pi'llardise  [f.  F.  type  *pillardise :  see 
-ICE],  robbery,  extortion. 

1598  FLORID  Hal.  Diet.  To  Rdr.  avj  b,  Men. .whose  com-    ' 
mumc.-uion  is  Atheisme,  contention,  detraction,  or  pillardise. 

Pillared  (pi -laid),  ///.  a.    [f.  PILLAR  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having,  supported  on  or  by,  or  furnished  with 
a  pillar  or  pillars.  Also  Jig: 

CI394  P.  PI.  Crede  192  panne  kam  I  to  bat  cloister  & 
gaped  abouten  Whouj  it  was  pilered  and  peynt  &  portrcd 
wcllclenc.  1634  MILTON  Camus  598  If  this  fail,  The  pillar'd  i 

rmament  is  rott'nness,  And  earths  base  built  on  stubble. 
1716  POPE  Odjfst.  xvii.  36  He  props  his  spear  against  the 
pUlai  d  wall.     1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  viil.  471  The  pil- 
lared porch,  elaborately  embossed. 
b.  Borne  on  stalks,  stalked. 

1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  x.  341  In  one  of  the  Ephe- 
merae, namely  Chloeon,  the  male  has  great  pillared  eyes. 

•a.  tashioned  into  or  like  a  pillar  or  pillars. 

1698  MOLYNEI'X  in  PHI.  Trans.  XX.  221  A  sort  of  Pillard 

lone  in  Misnia  near  Dresden.  1738  H.  BROOKE  Tasso's 
Jtrus.  Del.  in.  ,6  Where  the  fair  Head  and  pillar'd  Neck 
w'rc  Knit.  1808  SCOTT  .If arm.  v.  xxv,  Dun-Edin's  cross,  a 
pillar  d  stone,  Rose  on  a  turret  octagon.  1887  Times  (weekly 
C(i»-!i1,  '  3/3  A  1)ackgr°u"d  of.  .pillared  basalt. 

Fularet  (pi-laret).  [f.  PILLAR  sb.  +  -ET.  Cf. 
f.pileret,  dim.  of /;/«•.]  A  small  pillar. 
<ii56i  FULLER  Worthies,  Wills.  (1662)  144  The  Pillars  and 
lllarets  of  t  usill  Marble.  1790  Archxol.  (1792)  X.  188  [A 
t]  at  Ancaster  wiih  interlaced  arches  on  long  pillarcls. 
•  ?.'  B-  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  in.  186  There  you  see 
Tj'iV  P'"arels'  arches  great  and  small. 

•fillarie,  -ary,  obs.  forms  of  PILLORY. 
Pillarist  i.pi  larist).    [f.  PILLAR  sb.  +  -IST.] 
1.   An  ascetic  who  passes  his  life  on  a  pillar; 
a  pillar-saint,  a  stylite. 
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a  1638  MEDK  Apostasy  Later  Times  (1641)  109  Holy 
Simeon,  surnamed  Stylila  or  the  Pitlarist.  1871  R.  B. 
VAUGHAN  Life  S.  Tho.  of  A<juin  II.  265  ttottt  The  Stylitx 

or  Pillarists,  lived  on  pillars. 

2.  One  who  is  in  favour  of  a  pillar  (e.  g.  as  a 
monument),  nonce-use. 

1814  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Pafcrs  (1884)  I.  iii.  58,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Committee  in  its  predilection  for  a  pillar  (as 
a  monument  to  Wellington).    1  was  one  of  the  pillarists  in 
the  Nelson  case. 

Pillarize  (pi'l&raiz),  v.  n<mtc-wd.  [f.  PILLAR 
s&.  +  -IZE,  after  penalize.']  tram.  To  inscribe  on  or 
commemorate  by  a  pillar. 

x8j7  LAMB  Lett.  (1837)  II.  xvL  218  To  pillarize  a  man's 
good  feelings  in  his  lifetime  is  not  to  my  taste. 

Frllarlet.  rare,    [see  -LET.]  -=  PILLABET. 

1828  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1872)  1. 155  Ye  arches,  archlets,  pillars, 
pillarlets. 

Pi'llary,  a.  nonce-wet,  [f.  PILLAR  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  pillar.  (Pillary  cloud  put  for 
cloudy  pillar?) 

1864  NEALB  Seat  on.  Poems  100  The  pillary  cloud  went  on. 

Pillas  (pi-las).  Cornish  dial.  Alsopilez,  pillez, 
pillis,  -us,  pellas.  The  Naked  Oat  or  PILCORN. 

(In  quot.  1837  applied  to  the  Naked  or  Pilled  Barley.) 

1815  G.  B.  WORGAN  View  Aerie.  Cornwall  66  The  Avetta 
Nifda,  provincially  called  Piicz,  or  Pillas... One  gallon  of 
Pilcz.^   1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  31/2  Amongst  the  varieties 

'  of  grain  raised  in  Cornwall,  we  may  notice  the  naked  barley, 
which  is  there  called  Pillez,  1846  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v. 
Pellas.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Petlest  a  kind  of  oats.  Cornw. 
i88a  JAGO  Cornw.  Gloss.t  Pittas*  PiMzs,  or  Pellas^  naked 
oats,  bald,  bare,  or  naked  oats  without  husks. 

Pillaster,  -trail,  obs.  ff.  PILASTER,  -TBEL. 

Pill-box  (pHilyks).  [f.  PILL  j*.2  +  Box  42] 
A  box  for  holding  pills ;  a  shallow  cylindrical 
box  of  cardboard  for  this  purpose. 

1737  KNIGHT  in  Phil.  Tratts.  XLI.  706  The  hairy  Sub- 
stance, or  fine  Capillamenta^  inclosed  in  the  Pill-box,  were 
discharged.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  3,  I  seal  it  up  in 
one  of  the  little  Pill  boxes  which  my  Lady  had.  187* 
RUSKIN  Fers  Clavig,  II.  xxiv,  4  The  first  shilling  I  ever  got 
in  my  life  I  put  in  a  pill-box  and  put  it  under  my  pillow, 
and  couldn't  sleep  all  night  for  satisfaction. 

b.  Ludicrously  applied  to  various  boxes,  closed 
vehicles,  or  enclosures  of  narrow  dimensions. 

1835-40  HALIBURTON  Ckckm.  (1862)  402  Packed  up  in  a 
snug  pill-box  in  the  same  grave-yard.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit 
i.  xxxiii,  A  one-horse  carriage,  irreverently  called,  at  that 
period  of  English  history,  a  pill-box.  1871  KINGSLEV  At 
Last  x,  Getting  up  to  preach  in  a  sort  of  pill-box  on  a  long 
stalk,  1883  Congregationalist  May  374  'Pill-boxes',  as 
pulpits  are  sometimes  appropriately  called.  1893  VIZETELLY 
Glances  Back  I.  xxL  410  The  select  assemblage,  crammed 
into  the  little  pill-box  called  a  town-hall.  1903  Longnt.  Mag. 
Aug.  289  The  pill-box ',  as  Lady  Mary  irreverently  named 
the  vicar's  covered  waggonette. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Like  a  pill-box  in  shape 
or  size,  as  pill-box  cap,  hat,  house  ;  also  pill-box 
maker  \  pill-box  hydatid  (see  quot.  189^). 

1836-9  TodeTsCycl.  Anat.  II.  117/2  Pill-box  Hydatid  of 
Hunter.  1851  in  Illustr.  Lond,  News  5  Aug.  (1854)  119/3 
(Occupations  of  People)  Pill-box  maker.  1861  Macm.  Mag. 
Aug.  284/1  One  of  those  little  wooden  pill-box  houses  you  see 
about  seaport  towns.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  P{ill-box\  hyd* 
atid*  a  sterile  hydatid  or  Acephalocyst.  1902  Daily  Chron. 
2oNov.  8/4  The  sketch  suggests  the  round  pill-box  hat. 

Fill-crow,  variant  of  PJLCBOW  Obs. 

Pille,  obs.  form  of  PILLOW. 

Pilled  (pild),  ///.  a.  arch,  and  dial.  Forms: 
o.  4-5  piled,  pyled.  0.  4-7  pild,  5  pyllyd, 
pillid,  5-  pilled,  (6  pyld(e,  pylled,  pield,  6-7 
pilde,  pilld).  [f.  PILL  z/.i  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Stripped  of  skin,  bark,  rind,  etc. ;  decorticated, 
excoriated  :   =.  PEELED  4.  Obs.  or  dial. 

Pilled  barley,  decorticated,  hulled,  or  pot  barley  (quot. 
1382) ;  but  see  another  sense  in  b. 

1381  WVCUF  2  Sam,  xvii.  19  Driynge  pild  barli  [Vulg. 
quasi  siccans  6tisana$\  1388  with  the  pile  takun  a-wey], 
c  1420  Liber  Cocorvm  (1862)  14  Take  pilled  garlek  and 
herbys  anon.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  360  Pilled,  decorti- 
catns.  1634  CANNE  Necess.  Separ.  (1849)  21  Some  there 
are  that  beg  more  craftily  ..  and  ..  offer  pilled  rods  to 
passengers,  to  get  a  piece  of  money  therewith.  1778  Eng. 
Gazetteer  s.  v.  Okeley^  The  poor  people,  -draw  pill  d  rushes 
thro1  melted  grease,  to  save  the  expence  of  candles.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  a),  Pilled,  pared,  stripped. 

b.  Pilled  barley,  pilled  oatst  varieties  of  these 
cereals  in  which  the  grain  is  free  from  the  husk  or 
glumes;  naked  barley,  naked  oats:  cf.  PILCORN. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  xiii.  467  The  seconde  kinde  may  be 
called  in  Engtishe  Pilcorne,  or  pylde  Otes.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farnte  565  Mixt  prouander.  .will  be  verie 
good  if  it  be  sowne  with  pilde  barley. 

2.  Deprived   or   bereft    of  hair,   feathers,  etc. ; 
bald,  shaven,  tonsured :   =  PEELED  2.   Obs.  or  dial. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  15  As  piled  as  an  Ape  was  his 
skulle.  Ibid.  386  She.  .smoot  the  Millere  on  the  pyled  skulle 
[v.  rr.  piled,  pylede,  pilede,  pilled),  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  22  Euer  after,  whanne  the  pie  sawe  a  balled  or  a  pilled 
man.  1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Merry  Play  (1830)  15  A  very 
myschyefVLyght  on  the  pylde  preest.  1611  CORYAT  Crudi- 
ties 41  The  ostriches.,  their.. le*s.  .are  pilled  and  bare.  1611 
COTGR.,  Petti  pild,  haireless,  bauld.  1650  BULWER  Antkro- 
pontct.  88  A  round  white  pil'd  or  smooth  Chin.  1665  BR  ATM- 
WAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  13  His  eyes  so  effeminately 
pilled,  his  shooes  artificially  carved.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
PhraseoL  Gen.  (1693)  198  To  make  bald  or  pilled,  depilare. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pilled^  to  be  made  bald. 

f3.  Bare;  bare  of  nap,  threadbare;  bare  of 
pasture ;  poor  ;  miserable  :  =  PEELED  3.  Obs. 


PILLEBY. 

ijfe  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  143  One.  .bad  go  pisse  him  with 
his  plouh,  pillede  [If.  for-pyned]  screwe !  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  40  Appareled  in  a  pilled  blacke  cloke. 
1556  WITIIALS  Diet.  (1568)  iob/2  Pilled  or  bare  (grounde), 
as  vnfertile  grounde.  1613  PLRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  631 
Bloud  is  a  slippery  foundation,  and  pillage  a  pill'd  wall, 
•fr  b.  fig.  Beggarly,  meagre,  bald.  Obs. 

IS«6  1  INDALE  Parable  Wicked  Mammon  (1528)  H  iij  b, 
The  vayne  disputyng  of  them  that  ascrybe  so  hye  a  place 
in  heuen  vnto  tneyr  pylde  merytes.  1553  BCCON  Retiques 
of  Rome  (1563)  163  A  pylde  and  beggarTy  ceremony.  1509 
B.  JFoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  l.  i,  I  am  no  such  pild 
Cinike  to  beleeue,  That  beggery  is  the  onely  happinesse. 
1605  M.  SUTCLIKPE  Brief  Exam.  58  note.  They  laugh  at 
this  pild  prologue  that  would  threape  kindnesse  upon  them. 

4.  [f.  PILL  v.i  i.]    Plundered,  robbed,  pillaged : 
=  PEELED  i.  arch,  or  dial. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  If  Vplondyshm.  (Percy  Six.)  34  The 
temples  pylled  dothe  bytterly  complayne.  1535  COVERDALE 
Isa.  xviii.  a  To  a  fearful  people, ..to  a  desperate  and  pylled 
folke.  [Cf.  PEELED  5.)  1611  COTGR.,  PilK,  pilled,  rauaged, 
ransacked,  robbed,  despoyled,  or  bereaued  of  all.  1818 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pilled,  robbed. 

5.  Comb,  (from  a),  as  pilltd-pated,  -skinned,  etc. 

154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apopk.  237  b,  The  pield  pated  Theo- 
dore of  Tharsus  was  a  briber  and  a  theefe.  1563  BECOM 
Displ.  Popish  Mass  Wks.  in.  44  That  thing  which  y*  pilde. 
pate  Priest  holdeth  vp  in  his  handes.  1576  NEWTON  Lem- 
ttie's  Complex.  (1633)  333  For  these . .  persons  are  of  body  ill- 
favoured,  leane,  dry,  lanke,  pilde-skinned,  and  without  haire. 

Hence  Pi  Uedness,  baldness,  bareness,  thread- 
bareness. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  48/3 
But  somme  for  ober  skallednes  ober  pilledness  leue  and  beb 
isene  alwaye  berafter.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  it.  cxvi.  310 
Euphorbium  ..  cureth  . .  pyldenesse,  causing  the  lieare  to 
renewe  and  growe  againe.  z6oo  HAKLUYT  \'oy.  (1810)  III. 
311  Some  scorned  the  pildnesse  of  bis  [Columbus 's]  gar- 
ments. 1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  p  304.  83 
Pilledness,  baldness,  hoaryness,  arise  from  the  want  of 
radical  moisture. 

t  Pi-lledow.  Sc.  Obs.  [For  pilled  daw :  see 
PILLED,  and  cf.  CADDOW.]  A  plucked  or  bald 
daw ;  Jig.  a  tonsured  priest. 

1603  Proph.  of  Merlin  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  12  Their  shal  a 
Galyart  gayt  with  a  gilten  home  A  Pilledow  with  a  tode, 
sic  a  prime  holde.  1603  Proph.  of  Waldhnue  (ibid.)  33  A 
proude  powne  in  a  preis  Lordly  shal  light  With  Piotes  and 
Pilliedowes  pulled  [  =  pilled]  in  the  crowne. 

Pilleis,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  otpillie,  PULLET. 

Pillen,  obs.  form  of  PILLION  1. 

Filler  (pi'laa).  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms:  a.  4-6 
pylour,  4-5  piloure,  4-7  -our.  /3.  4-6  pillour, 
5  pylowre,  5-7  piller,  (5-6  pyllar,  6  -er).  See 
also  PEELER'.  [ME.  pilour,  (.  PILL  v.i,  prob. 
after  OV.fi/feur  (1345  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  in  same 
sense  (f.  piller  to  plunder),  with  later  suffix-change: 
see  -ER  2  3.] 

fl.  A  robber,  despoiler,  plunderer;  a  thief;  = 
PEELER!  i.  Obs. 

o.  c  1330  R.  BRL-NNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls  6682  Ffor  ay  bey 
[Britons]  lyue  wyj>  pylours  in  drede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knight  s 
T.  149  To  ransake  in  the  taas  of  the  bodyes  dede.  .The 
pilours  diden  bisynesse  and  cure.  1433  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
IV.  422/1  Pilours,  Robbours,  Oppressours.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  390/1  Pylowre,  or  he  bat  pelythe  ober  menne,  as 
catchepollys,  &  ober  lyke,  pilator,  1496  Dives  it  Paup. 
(W.  de  YY.)  vm.  xvii.  344/2  Theues,  pylours,  extorcyqners. 

ft.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  HI.  303  To  preson  be  pillourz 
bat  ouere  be  pore  renneth.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xxi. 
iv,  Pyllars  and  robbers  were  comen  in  to  the  felde.  1475 
Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  31  Suche  . .  oughte  rather  be  clepid 

5illeris,  robberis, . .  than  men  of  armes  chevalerous.  1581 
.  BELL  Hodden's  Ans-.v.  Osor.  219  Pillers  and  potters  of  all 
commonweales.  1596  Z.  I.  tr.  Lavardin's  Hist:  Scanderbef 
VIM.  324  Two  most  notable  pillers  and  not  pillours  of  the 
common  wealth,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  i.  (1663)  43  The 
Land  then  swarmed  with  Pilours,  Robbers,  Oppressors  of 
the  People.  1674  STAVELEV  Rortr.  HorseUach  (1769)  164 
That  pillar  and  poller  and  nlcher  of  our  money. 

b.  Applied  to  a  plant  that  exhausts  the  soil. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Card.  (1633)  8  Trees 
are  the  greatest  suckers  and  pillers  of  earth. 

2.  One  who  peels;  an  instrument  for  peeling; 
=  PEELER  *  i.  Now  dial. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  270/1  A  Pillar  (A.  A  Pyllare),  velli- 
cator.  i8j8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pillers,  persons,  also 
instruments,  for  peeling  oak  trees,  &c. 

Filler,  obs.  f.  PILLAR  ;  var.  PILLOR  v.  Ots. 

Pillerie,  -ery,  obs.  forms  of  PILLORY. 

tPi'llery.  Obs.  [a.  f.pillerie  (1345  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  piller  to  pillage,  pilleur  pillager:  see 
-ERY.]  The  action  of  plundering;  plunder,  pillage, 
robbery ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1449  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  147/3  Open  Robberyes,  Oppres- 
sions and  Pilleries  withoute  nombre.  1501  Ord,  Crysten 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  268  False  pletynges,  exaccyons, 
pylleryes,  and  other  dyuers  inuencyons.  1609  DANIEL  Civ. 
Wars  IV.  Ixxv,  And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries.  a  1617 
HAYWARD  Edta.  Vl(\t>yi\  66  They  did  palliat  these  pillaries 
with  the  faire  pretence  ol  authority  and  of  law. 

t  Fillet,  obs.  form  of  PELLET  rf.l 

a  1400-50  Sixth.  Mtd.  .MS.  113  For  to  makyn  pillettis. 
1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Afoth.  3  Seth  the  same  together  and 
make  pillets  thereof  the  bignesse  of  a  haselnut  or  filberte. 

Pilletorie,  obs.  (.  I'ELLITORV.  Fillew,  obs.  f. 
PILLOW.  Pillez,  vnr.  PILLAS.  Pillfer,  obs.  f. 
PILFER.  Pilliall,  obs.  f.  PULIOL,  pennyroyal. 

fPi-llioock.  Ol'S.  Forms:  4  pilkoo,  6 (pillok, 
-ock)  pilicock,  6-  pillicook,  (7  pell-),  [f.  fill, 


PILLING. 

also  pillie  and  pilluck,  all  north,  dial.,  =  Norw. 
dial,  pill  (Aasen)  penis  :  cf.  COCK  sb.^-  20.] 
1.  The  penis  (vulgar]. 


J  pilicoCK.     locc  itisw  a.  w.  f  im.u.  t 

Rozzonc.\  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  78.   1719  D'URFEY  Wit 
$  Mirth  Song,  Pillicock. 

2.  '  A  flattering  word  for  a  young  boy   ;    =  '  my 
pretty  knave'  (Cotgr.). 

1598  FLORIO,  Zugo,.  .a  pitlicocke,  a  darling,  or  a  wanton,  or 
a  minion.  1611  COTGR.,  Mistigoitrit  my  pillicocke,  my 
prettie  rogue.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xli,  By  my  faith 
..I  cannot  tell  (myPillicock),  but  thou  art  more  worth  then 
gold. 

Pillie,  pi.  pilleis,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  PULLEY. 

Pilliewinkes :  see  PILLIWINKS. 

Filling,  vbL  sb.  arch,  or  dial.  [f.  PILL  v.1  + 
-ING  *.]  1  he  action  of  PILL  v. l  in  its  various  senses. 

•fl.  Plundering,  robbing,  spoliation  ;  extortion. 

a.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  417  A  prcst  shulde  rabere.. 
suffere  dej>  or  he  assentide.  .to  siche  piling  of  pore  men. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  369  pat  hopede  to  blende 
his  pylyng  and  hys  robborie  by  be  sympilnesse  of  Wolston. 

/3.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  \.  13  By  pillynge  of  joure 
peple  ^oure  prynces  to  plese.  1496  Dives  §  Paup.  (W.  de  W.) 
v.  viii.  206/1  They  be.. full  of  crueltee  in  pyllynge  of  the 
poore  people.  1556  OLDE  Antichrist  73  b,  The  pilling  and 
rauine,  that  they  vse  openly.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  900  All  began  prowdty  to  plot  unto  themselves  nothing 
but  sackings,  pillings,  taking  of  prisoners.  i6a?  SPEED 
England^  etc.  Irel.  iv.  §  7  Certaine  . .  oppressed  the  poore 
people  a  long  time  with  extorting,  pilling,  and  spoiling. 
D.  Pilling  {peeling}  and  polling:  see  PILLZ;.!  9. 

1547  Homilies  i.  Agst.  Adultery  11.  (1859)  125  Doth  not 
the  adulterer  give  his  mind . .  to  polling  and  pilling  of  other  ? 
1607  DEKKER  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842)  58  Heers  worse  pilling 
and  polling  then  amongst  my  countrey-men  the  vsurers. 
1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  n.  ii.  (1700)  332  The 
pilling  and  polling  of  her  Provinces,  which  happen'd  through 
the  Avarice,  and  Luxury  of  her  Nobility,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Berks.  (1662)  90  Vexed  at  his  polling  and  peeling 
of  the  English  people. 

•(•  2.  The  removal  or  falling  off  of  hair;  depilation. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castjglione's  Courtyer  i.  H,  The  pilling 
of  the  browes  and  forehead.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal '  i.  Ixv. 
90  The  ashes  of  this  Bulbe  . .  cureth  the  pilling  or  falling  of 
the  haire  in  spots.  1611  COTGR.,  Pelement^  a  pilling;  a 
pulling  off  the  naire.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  4  (1643)  248 
The  ashes .  .cure  the  pilling  of  the  hair  from  the  head. 

3.  Removal  of  the  skin,  bark,  etc. :    =  PEELING 
vbl.  sb.  i  b.     Now  dial. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  Escorcement,  a  barking 
of  trees,  a  pilling,  a  rinding.  1618  in  N,  Riding  Rec*  Soc. 
(1884)  II.  175  A  Gillinge  man  for  pilling  of  the  barke.  174* 
MS.  Agreement  (co.  Derby),  [Lessee  to  have]  authority  for 
pilling,  cutting  down.  .wood.  1794  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XII. 
138  Pilling  [of  osiers],  per  load. 

t  b.  The  coming  off  of  bark,  skin,  etc. :  = 
PEELING  vbl.  sb.  i  c.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II,  141  A  faire  medicine  to  cure,  .the 
scailing  and  pilling  of  the  face.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anitn. 
4-  Min.  113  It  helps  the  pilling  of  the  skin  about  the  nails. 

4.  concr.  That  which  is  peeled  or  peels  off:   = 
PEELING  vbl.  sb.  2.    Now  dial. 

c  1400  Rowland  fy  O.  1265  He  sett  \P  lawes  of  Cristyantee 
Nott  at  a  pillynge  of  a  tree.  1418  PACE  Siege  of  Rouen  in 
Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Land.  (Camden)  18  Oynonnys,  lykys, 
bothe  in  fere  Was  to  hem  a  mete  fulle  dere;.. Welle  was 
hym  that  myght  gete  a  pyllynge.  1523  FITZHERB.  Huso. 
§  136  Bastes  or  pyllynge  of  wythy  or  elrne  to  bynde  them 
with.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  If.  31  That  part  of  the  Hempe 
which  is  next  to  the  rind  or  pilling., is  worst  1671  GREW 
Anat.  Plants  vi.  §  2  The  Pilling  [of  an  Apple]  is  but  the 
Continuation  of  the  utmost  part  of  the  Barque.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  Potatoe  pillings.  1877  Holderness 
Gloss.,  Putins^  sb.pl.,  the  skins  of  onions,  potatoes,  &c., 
after  removal.  [So  in  many  dialects:  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.] 

5.  attrib^  as  pilling- knife^  -iron. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armonry  in.  350/2  The  Pilling  Knife,  of 
some  called  a  Pilling  Iron,.,  takes  off  all  the  Hair  of  the 
Hide ;  being  a  four  square  Iron  set  in  two  Handles,  Hooped. 

Pilling,  ppl.a.  [f.  PILL  z>.i  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pills,  a.  Plundering,  rifling,  thieving,  arch. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  in.  iii.  250  The  galleys 
and  those  pilling  brigandines,  That, .hover  in  the  Straits 
for  Christians'  wrack.  <zi6i8  SYLVESTER  Paradox  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  56  To  guard  from  souldiers  pilling  hands.  1692 
R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  ccliv.  (1714)  271  Suppose  Pilling  and 
Polling  Officers,  as  Busie  upon  the  People  as  these  Flies 
were  upon  the  Fox. 

b.  That  peels.     Now  dial. 

[1483  Cath.  Angl.  279/1  Pillynge  ..  Pyllynge,  vellicans.} 
1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  42  Neighbours  ..  Must 
needs  perceive  the  pilling  Cliff  retire. 

Pillion1  (pi'lyan).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6  Se. 
pil^ane,  pyllyon,  pyllen,  7  pillen,  -ian,  8 
pilion.  Cf.  also  PILGATE.  [app.  of  Celtic  origin: 
in  Irish  pilttny  Gaelic/////;*,  -can,  in  same  sense, 
dim.  of  pell  (pealf),  gen.  s.  and  nom.  pi.  ////, 
couch,  pallet,  cushion  (a,  L.  pettis  skin,  pelt,  felt). 

/'///occurs  in  the  Boramha  of  the  Bk.  of  Leinster,  c  1160- 
1170  (;*///  cuilcthe  cluimhe  'pallet  with  downy  coverlet'). 
Pillin  was  prob.  adopted  in  Lowl.  Sc.  from  Gaelic,  in  Eng. 
from  Irish  :  cf.  quot.  a  1620.  The  Guernsey  pilion  cited  by 
Moisy  Gloss.  Anglo- Normand  from  Me'tivier,  may  be  from 
English,  no  such  word  occurring  in  French.] 

A  kind  of  saddle,  esp.  a  woman's  light  saddle. 
Also,  a  pad  or  cushion  attached  to  the  hinder  part 
of  an  ordinary  saddle,  on  which  a  second  person 
(usually  a  woman)  may  ride ;  also  used  for  resting 
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a  mail  or  piece  of  luggage  in  transport :   see  mail 
pillion,  s.  v.  MAIL  sb$  4. 

1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  214  Item,  for  y  elne 
claith  of  gold  to  be  ane  pilgane  to  the  Quene,  quhen  hiraun 
wes  brint  in  Dalketh.  1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pyllyon  for  a 
woman  to  ryde  on,  hovsse  ri  femnie.  1571  Wills  fy  Inv. 
N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  361,  ij  owld  chystes  ij».  vj*.— j  bodgett, 
on  capcase  &  ij  male  piniors  [?  pillions]  xijd. — ij  armories  j1. 
a  1620  MORYSON  I  tin,  iv.  n.  v.  (1903)  235  The  Irish.,  vse 
no  sadles,  but  either  long  narrow  pillions  bumbasted,  or 
bare  boardes  of  that  fashion.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Reniemb. 
ii.  1774  To  get  her  neighbors  footstoole,  and  her  pillian. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  397/2  In  former  times  the 
Side  sadle  had  only  a  Pillen  fastned  upon  the  Tree  of  the 
Sadie.,  over  which  Pillen  and  Tree  was  cast  a  Sadie- 
cloth.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  x,  Next,  the  straps  of  my 
wife's  pillion  broke  down.  i8ao  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk., 
Leg.  Sleepy  Hollow  §  54  Some^of  the^damsels  mounted 
on  pillions  behind  their  favourite  swains.  1867  SMILES 
Huguenots  Fr.  xii.  (1880)  207  De  Bostaquet  rode  first,  with 
his  sister  behind  him  on  a  pillion. 

b.  attrib.t  as  pillion  gelding^  mat'/,  seat. 

1539-40  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  289  To  Poppes  man 
for  oryngyng  of  on  pyllen  gyldyng  for  my  Lady,  xx  d. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xli,  That  trunk  is  mine,  and  that 
there  band-box,  and  that  pillion  mail,  and  those  seven 
bundles,  and  the  paper  bag.  1878  Cumberland  Gloss., 
Pillion  seat,  a  seat  to  fix  behind  the  saddle  for  a  female  to 
ride  on.  Out  of  use  since  about  1830. 

t Pillion2.  Obs.  Forms:  4  pylion,  4-6  pi- 
lioun,  5pylyon,  pelyone,  pillyon,  5-6pillion(e, 
pyllyon.  [app.  a  derivative  of  L.  pileus,  pilleus 
cap  (see  PILEUS),  which  word  it  was  used  by  Trevisa 
to  render.  No  corresponding  form  has  been  found 
in  other  langs.]  A  hat  or  cap,  esp.  of  a  priest  or 
doctor  of  divinity. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  217  J>ei  my}te  noust  in  |>e 
holy  day  suffre  on  hire  piliouns  and  here  cappes  for  hete 
[L.  Quando  non  poterant  prs  calvitate  diebus  festivis  pileum 
defer  re].  (1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1577  Gregory 
and  lerome,  Austyn  and  Ambrose,  With  pylyons  on  her 
hedys,  stood  lyke  doctours.  £1449  PECOCK  Refr,  i.  xvi. 
88  Summe  werers  of  piliouns  in  scole  of  dyuynyte  ban 
scantli  be  worthi  for  to  be  in  the  same  scole  a  good  scoler. 
c  1500  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambridge  App.  A.  p.  Hi,  The  Bedell 
shall  gether  of  every  Doctour  Comensar..a  Grote  for  hys 
Pylyon.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  C  iv  b/i  Mercury 
shall  giue  thee  giftes  manyfolde,  His  pillion,  scepter,  his 
winges  and  his  harpe.  ai$6a  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  30 
Uppon  hys  [Wolsey's]  bed  a  round  pyllion  with  a  nekke  of 
blake  velvett  set  to  the  same  in  the  inner  side. 

attrib.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3461  Thane  rysez  the  riche 
kynge...And  one  he  henttis..A  pavys  pillione  hatt,  Jjat 
pighte  was  fulle  faire  With  perry  of  J>e  oryent. 

Hence  t^i-llloned  a.,  wearing  a  pillion.    Obs. 

1SS3  BALE  Vocacyon  10  No  mete  mynisters ..  though  they 
be  neuer  so  gorgyously  mytered,  coped,  and  typpeted,  or 
neuer  so  fynely  forced,  pylyoned  and  scarlelted. 

t  Pillion  3.  Obs.     (See  quots.) 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  v.  Hi.  283  The  pillion  in  the  first 
and  second  of  the  stampings  is  separated  from  the  scoria  in 
the  same  manner  as  Copper  Ore  from  its  waste.  Ijbid.  Gloss. 
325  Pillion*  the  Tin  which  remains  in  the  scoria  or  slags 
after  it  is  first  smelted,  which  must  be  separated  and 
remelted.  i88a  JAGO  Cornish  Dial,  [from  PryceJ. 

Fillitore,  obs.  form  of  PELLITOKY. 

Pi'lliver.  Now  north,  dial.  Forms :  I  pyle- 
wer,  2  pulewar,  4  peloware,  pylwere,  6-7 
(9  dial.}  pilliver,  7  plllover.  [app.  f.  OE.  pyle> 
PILLOW  +  ON.  ver  case,  cover :  cf.  ON.  koddaver 
pillow-case  -  CoDWARE2.  (Bnt  the  element  -war, 
'Ware  may  have  a  different  origin ;  with  the  forms 
in  -ver  cf.  pillowber,  PILLOW- BERE.)] 

A  pillow-case.  (In  the  early  quots.,  down  to  1440, 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  *  pillow  *.) 

a  noo  in  Napier  0.  E.  Glosses  222/16  Cervical,  pylewer. 
a  iaoo  in  MS.  Bodley  730  If.  14^4  b,  Hoc  auriculare  et  hie 
pulvillus  idem  sunt  .s.  oreiler  .1.  pulewar.  et  hoc  cervical. 
14. .  Norn,  in  Wr. -Wulcker  742/24  Hoc  cervical,  a  peloware. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  243  Sche..leyde  hym  in  here  bed,  &  a 
softe  pylwere  vnder  his  heuyd.  1581-2  in  Best  Rur.  Econ. 
(Surtees)  172,  5  pilHvers  of  limnge.  1500  in  Antiquary 
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207, 3  pillovers.   1869 Gi  __         .     , __ 

laid  back  on  his  pilhver.     1808  B.  KIRKBY  Lakeland  Words 
(E.  D.  D.),  An'  a  pilliver  tucfc't  inta  t'  sma'  ov  his  back. 

Pilliwinks (pi'li i wiqks).  Ofo.exc.ffist.  Forms: 
4  pyrwykes,  5  pyrewinkes ;  Sc.  6-7  pilli(e)- 
winkes,-is,  8  -winks,  -wincks,  6  pinniwinkis, 
8  pinniewinks;  8-9  pilni(e)winks.  (Also  9 
(erroneously)pilli  winkles,  pennywinkis,  pinny- 
winkles,  pilniwinky,  pilni(e)winkies,  pirlie- 
winkles.)  [In  English  use,  c  1400,  pyrwykes^ 
fyretvinkes.  In  Scottish  use,  <ri6oo,  pilliwinkes 
and  pinniwinkis ;  corrupted  by  later  historical 
or  antiquarian  writers,  novelists,  journalists,  etc. 
to  pilnitwinkS)  pinnywinkles%  pirliewinkles^  etc. 
Origin  unknown:  the  I5th  c.  Eng.  pyrewinkes 
coincides  with  a  contemporary  spelling  of  peri- 
winkle (the  flower) ;  but  there  is  no  obvious  con- 
nexion of  sense.  The  early  forms  do  not  agree 
(as  has  sometimes  been  thought)  with  those  of 
periwinkle  the  shell-fish,  the  forms  in  -winkle 
being  merely  later  corruptions  after  the  word  had 
become  obsolete  soon  after  1600.]  An  instrument 
of  torture  for  squeezing  the  fingers ;  supposed  to 
resemble  the  thumbkins  or  thumb-screw. 
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1397  in  W.  P.  Baildon  Sel.  Cas.  CJntnc.  (1896)  30  Johan 
Skypwyth  . .  adonqes  esteant  viscont  de  Nicole  [  =  Lincoln], 
par  colour  de  son  office  aresta  le  dit  Johan  . .  et  lui  mist  en 
ceppes..et  sur  sez  mayns  vne  paire  de  pyrwykes.  ?i4ox 
Cartular.  Abbatix  S.  Edttmndi  (MS.)  If.  341  (in  Cowell's 
Interpr.  (1701)  Ssij  b\  Quendam  Robertum  Smyth  de  Bury 
. . Ceperunt ,.et  ipsum..in  ferro  posuerunt — et  cum  cordis 
ligaverunt,  et  super  pollices  ipsius  Rpbertl  quoddam  instru- 
mentum  vocatum  Pyrewinkes  ita  stride  et  dure  posuerunt, 
quod  sanguis  exivit  de  digitis  illius.  1591  Newes  from 
Scotland  (in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  11.  215),  Her  maister 
. .  did  with  the  help  of  others  torment  her  with  the  torture  of 
the  pilliwinkes  vpon  her  fingers.  1596  Ibid.  376  The  dochter, 
being  sewin  yeir  auld,  put  in  the  pinniwinkis  [so  MS.  Re* 
cord;  in  Maclaurin(  1774,  pilnie winks].  Ibid.  377  Hir  sone 
tortourit  in  be  Buhis,  and  hir  dochtir  put  in  be  Pilliewjnkis. 
1680-1700  in  Maclaurin's  Crim.  Cases  Introd.  37  Lord 
Roystoun  observes:.  .'Anciently  I  find  other  torturing  in- 
struments were  used,  as  pinniewinks  or  pilliwinks,  and 
caspitaws  or  casptcaws  [misreading  ^/"casnilaws;  in  Pit- 
cairn  I.  275,  caschielawis],  in  the  Master  of  Orkney's  case, 
24th  June  1596... But  what  these  instruments  were,  I  know 
not '.  1774  Ibid.  36  It  was  pleaded  for  Alaster  Grant,  who 
was  indicted  for  theft  and  robbery  3rd  August  1632,  that  he 
cannot  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assize,  in  respect  he  was 
twice  put  to  the  torture,  first  in  the  boots,  and  next  in  the 
pilliewinks  or  pinniewinks.  [1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxin, 
They  prick  us  and  they  pine  us,  and  they  pit  us  on  the 
pinnywinkles  for  witches.  1830  —  Demonol,  ix.  310  His 
finger  bones  were  slintered  in  the  pilniewinks.  1865  LECKY 
Ration.  I.  i.  142  The  three  principal  [tortures] ..  were  the 
pennywinkis,  the  boots,  and  the  caschielawis.  1890  Spectator 
31  May  768  The  'pirliewinkles',  a  form  of  thumb-screw 
ingeniously  constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  crushing 
all  the  fingers  of  one  hand.] 

Pill-machine,  Pill-nettle,  etc. :  see  PILLS  4. 

Pillo,  obs.  form  of  PILLOW. 

t  Pillock.  Obs.     [See  -OCK.]     A  small  pill. 

1  LEVINS  Manip.  159/11  Pillocke,  pil-ula. 
ock,  pillok,  obs.  forms  of  PILLICOCK. 

Pilloe,  obs.  variant  of  PILAU. 

t  Pi'llor,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  -owr,  -ar,  8  -er.  [app. 
a  back-formation  from  PILLORY  sb.  (OF.  had 
pilorement)  as  if  from  a  vb.  pilorer,  instead  of 
pilorier^\  trans.  —  PILLORY  v. 

1638  Div.  ff  Politike  Observ.  8  In  pillaring,  or  putting  to 
death  such  as  refuse  to  doe  any  worship.  1651  FULLER  Abel 
Rediv.  436  So  justly  pillored  for  cheaters  to  all  posterity. 
1706  HEARNE  Collect.  30  Apr.  I.  238  De-Foe.. was  pillor'd 
for  it.  1715  Exeter  Mercury  i  Apr.  8  Lists  ..containing 
the  Names  of  such  as  they  would  have  Beheaded, . .  Piller'd. 
1819  Metropolis  III.  170  Pillored  in  capes  and  cravats. 

Pillorize  (pHoraiz),  v.  [f.  PILLORY  sb.  +  -IZE: 
or  a.  OF.  pit-,  pilloriser  (I4~i6thc.  in  Godef.),  f. 
pilori.]  trans.  To  put  in  the  pillory;  —  PILLORY  v. 

1646  J.  HALL  Poems  66  Defect  of  Organs  may  me  cause 
By  chance  to  pillorize  an  Asse.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon,  I. 
814  Henry  Burton,  .was.  .degraded,  deprived  of  his  benefice, 
pillorized  with  Prynne  and  Bastwicke.  17*1  STRYPE  Eccl. 
Mem,  III.  i.  14  One  had  been  pillorized  for  speaking  some 
words  for  Queen  Mary,  on  the  nth  of  this  month.  1837 
Eraser's  Mag.  XV.  237  Being  thus  pillorized,  he  was  fit  for 
nothing  until  he  was  released. 

Hence  Pi'llorized  ///.  a.,  Prllorizing  vbl.  sb. 
and ppLa, ;  also  Pilloriza'tion. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  68  A  Pilloriz'd  Factionist. 
1688  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  IV.  cii.  412  High 
commissions,  gno  warrantosj  dispensations,  pillorizations. 
1720  STRYPE  Stow*s  Surv.  (1754)  II.  vi.  iii.  630/1  The 

Punishment  of  Pillorising  inflicted  for  this  crime  by  the 
tar  Chamber.  1890  Miss  R.  H.  BUSK  in  N.  <$•  Q.  7th  sen 
IX.  150/1  Dandin  has  become  a  pillorizing  name  adopted 
(probably  from  folk-speech)  by  many  French  authors,. for 
types  of  various  forms  of  folly  they  have  undertaken  to 
scathe. 

Pillory  (priori),  sb.  Forms  :  3-4  pillori,  3-7 
pyllory,  4-7  pUory,  5  pilery,  puUery,  pull-, 
pyllorie,  pelory,  5-6  pillery,  -ie,  pyllere, 
-ery,  pylery,  pillorye,  5-7  pillorie,  6  pyllary, 
pillarie,  7  pillary,  3-  pillory.  [ME.  pillori^ 
pilory,  etc.,  a.  OF.  pellori  (1168),  pilorit,  pihri 
(i3thc.,  Godef.),  dsQ pillori, peulauritpcll£rick9  of 
uncertain  origin  :  see  Note  below.] 

A  contrivance  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  wooden  framework  erected  on  a 
post  or  pillar,  and  formed,  like  the  stocks,  of  two 
movable  boards  which,  when  brought  together  at 
their  edges,  leave  holes  through  which  the  head  and 
hands  of  an  offender  were  thrust,  in  which  state  he 
was  exposed  to  public  ridicule,  insult,  and  molesta- 
tion. In  other  forms,  the  culprit  was  fastened  to 
a  stake  by  a  ring  round  his  neck  and  wrists.  (In 
quot.  a  1 380,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  cross.) 
The  Chinese  cangue  is  a  species  of  portable  pillory. 

In  Great  Britain  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  was 
abolished,  except  for  perjury,  in  1815,  and  totally  in  1837. 
In  Delaware,  U.S.,  it  was  not  abolished  till  1905. 

[a  1189  Charter  of  Hen.  II  in  Dngdales  Monast.  (1819)  II. 
351/1  Monachi  de  Middeltone  habeant . .  omnes  terras., 
cum  . .  assisa  panis  et  cervisie,  cum  furcis,  pilloriis  et  cum 
omnibus  aliis  pertinentiis.]  "74-5  Rot.  Hundred.  (1818) 
II.  194/1  (MS.  m.  33),  Abbas  Sancti  Edmundi  habet.. 
Pyllory  et  Trebuchet  in  Mercato  de  Bocholnesdal.  1275 
[see  PIT  sb.1  2  bj.  a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  xvi.  in 
E.  E.  /*.  (1862)  155  5e  [bakers]  pinche>  on  be  rijt  white 
a^en  goddes  law  To  f>e  fair  pillori  ich  rede  ge  tak  liede.  c  1325 
Poem  Times  Edw.  II 477  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  345  *«J 
pilory  and  the  cucking-stol  beth  i-mad  for  noht.  136* 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  69  To  punisschen  on  pillories  or  on 
pynnyng  stoles  Brewesters,  Bakers,  Bochers  and  Cookes. 
1393  IM4.  C.  m.  216  Let  hym  nat  a-skapie  Er  he  be  put  on 
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be  pullery.    a  1380  Minor  Poems /r.  Verne*  MS.  lii.  15 
Chyld,  whi  artou  not  a-schamed  On  a  pillori  to  ben  Lulled? 
[See  also  PIN  ».'  i.J    14. .  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  60  be  sayd 
l!urgesesall..ordanapeloryand  a  thew,  lawfulland  stranE 
1444  Maldon,  Essex  Liter  A.  If.  320  (MS.),  If  eny  baker 
or  brewer  be  aleynt  of  fals  weght  or  offals  mesure,  he  shall 
be  twyes  amerced  and  at  the  thirde  tyme  he  shall  be  sette 
in  the  pilery.     1511-11  Act  3  Hen.  Vtll.c.  6  J  i  Upon  payn 
to  be  sett  upon  the  pillorie  or  the  Cukkyngstole,  Man  or 
Woman  as  the  case  shall  requyre.     1530  PALSGR.  254/1 
Pyllary  to  punysshc  men  M.filory.   1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  49  Another  prest  this  yere  was  sett  on  the  pyllere 
in  Chepe.    1575  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  157  The  rog  that  was 
set  on  the  pylery.     1618  MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i 
III.  276  Being  whip!  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster  palace, 
where  he  stood  in  the  pillory,  had  one  ear  nailed  and  cutt  of 
close  to  his  head  and . .  his  nostrils  also  slit.     1678  MARVELL 
De/.  ?•  Howe  Wks.  1875  IV.  236  [He]  erects  another  pair 
of  columns,  .betwixt  which  Mr.  Howe  is  to  look  as  through 
a  pillary.    1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3936/3  London,  July  31. 
On  the  29th  Instant  Daniel  Foe,  alias  de  Foe,  stood  in  the 
Pillory  before  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill.    1778  JOHN- 
SON 18  Apr.  in  Oofwell,  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillory, 
at  he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that  would  disgrace  him. 
'!37D  "  I  W'l'->y • &  *  "'"•  <=•  "3  (fitlt)  An  Act  to  abolish 
th.=.  Punishment  of  the  Pillory.     1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
xliu,  Then  your  reward  would  be  the  pillory  for  every  coward 
.  .to  have  his  fling  at  you. 

fit.    1838  DISRAELI  Corr.  w.  Sister  i  Mar.,  Standing  like 

a  culprit  Wore  several  hundred  individuals  sitting.    After 

all,  it  is  a  moral  pillory.    1876  '  OUIDA  '  Winter  City  iv.  8z 

illoV  Would  have  fast«>«l  for  all  time  in  his 

b.    Finger-pillory:    a   similar  contrivance  by 

which  the  fingers  were  held  with  the  first  joint 

bent  to  a  right  angle. 

l8siuA^i*  P-  J5  Oct. ,  Amongst  the  old-time  relics  at  Little- 

cote  Hall,  an  ancient  Wiltshire  mansion,  may  still  be  seen 

a  finger-pillory.     1899  W.  ANDREWS  Bygone  Punishments 

71  f"'S;«  pillories  or  stocks.. were  probably  frequently 

employed  in  the  old  manorial  halls  of  England 

0.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pillory-bird  (cf.  GAL- 
LOWS-BIRD),  -hole,  -house;  pillory -faced,  -/rifeadjs. 
c 1410  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  608  Tyburne  coloppys, 
and  pursekytters,  Pylary  knyghtes,  double  tollyng  mylFer* 
•5*5  SKELTON  Mag,,?/.  36.  Boyes  ..  wolde  haue  made 
me  Freer  Tucke,  To  preche  out  of  the  pylery  hole.  1562 
Jack  Juggler (Roxb,)  n  Wine  shakin,  pilorye  peepojrs 
of  hce  not  without  a  pecke.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy. II.7i.  75 
I  wo  boords  amid  them  both  a  pillery-like  hole  for  the 
prisoners  necke.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalints  Advts. 
fr.  Parnnss.  n.  Ixxvm.  (1674)  230  Danger  of  being  dis- 
covered to  be  a  Pillory.bird.  1796  CHAR 
Marchmont  m  45  That  ol(j  ^  faced 

R?Jnf  /T  *  ^T'  SuApr  6/a  J1"*  had  not'  as        "  'he 
Revolution,  the  pillory-house  to  live  in. 

1'um"ous  f°rms  of  th'S  word  occur  in  med.L.  (of 


pellericum  (Aragon),  most  of  which,  if  not  all,  appearTobe' 
formed  on  French  or  other  vernacular  forms,  fhe  forms 
in  fit.  suggest  derivation  from  L.  fila,  or  its  deriv.  fUnr,, 
M.  filer,  filler,  p.llar;  but  for  those  in  fill-,  fell-,  this  is 
Phonologica  ly  unsuitable.  The  F.^Vm  is  identified  through 
i2y/£"  "f'-n  ^""'"'''"•t'CoiitaiiJ  xlvii,  a  1305)  with  Pr. 
"\\  \  •  5  y  '  wh!cl;  some  connect  with  Cat.  esfitllera 
h  tie  window  peep-hole',  with  supposed  reference^  to  the 
hole  through  which  the  head  was  thrust  in  the  pillory  ] 

Prllory,    v.     [f.   prec.  sb.;   cf.   F.  pilorier 
(Utke.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]     trans.  To  set  in  the 

P9     Z.V^,PUnUh  by  exP°sure  in  the  pillory, 
l  £  5C      L'er  °/Cr<ydon  u.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  4OO 
I  have  been  five  times  pilloried,  my  coals  given  to  the  poo?' 
my  sacks  burnt  before  my  face.     1685  EVELYN  Me,,! 
Oates  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  and 


ears. 

.  To  expose  to  public  ridicule  or  abuse. 
'-  "*  Pref'18  He  has  Pi'louried  himself 

a"  last'    IM3  EM.RSON 


^P^Lut  tf?^'  "'•  Pi'lloryin*  "**•  {*• 
note' of  Ingratitude.   ™?  n'c^^Priest^r.  iv'.'S 
"«  Cropping  of  Ears,  Pillorying,  Gaoling     1801  VIZFTFI  i  v 

ifffoV,;'- io  The  sshssBf  aStassa 


->ojd>ng  *pon  it,after  that  it  is  threshed,  &  is  lyke  otemele. 

.Pillou,  obs  var.  PILAU.    Pilloup,  var.  PELLUBE 
'  PL    "•    «""»«.  «bs.  f.  PILLIVKR! 
l     '     Forms  =   ^  below.     [OE. 
,  pylu:-*pulwi  =  MDu.  piiluwe 

Du'  **>*> 
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!    *&.  mod.  dial.  A'//,  /«/.    (See  Napier  in  ,!/„</.  £«^. 
Quarterly  1897  Nov.  52.)] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  1-6  pyle,  4-5  pile,  pule,  9  dial.  pill. 
IT 893  K.  ALFRED  pnt.v.  xi.  I  i  Mon.  .dyde  apices  con- 
sules  set!  ane  pyle  hierre  bonne  hit  zr  was.  c  looo  /ULPRIC 
,•0"!?',  I?!.'  '  Q£',rv'c,'t.1'  Py'e-  '3*7  TREVISA  HigKtrn 
(Kolls)  VII.  421  Under  his  pelewe  [MS.  B.  pile;  y.  pule; 
Caxton  pyle].  150.  />«ty  />»r«  .£>/.  A/fc.  £xir*  fojo 
65  For  making  of  a  pyle  cloth.  1886  ELWORTMY  W.  Son,, 
word-on,  s.  v.  Pill,  I  never  can't  zlape  way  a  soft  pill 

0.  4  pele,  6  pelle,  8-9  peel. 

i^vv^'i^V;  ^'C'  '*"*'  o*"'  7'0'  'n  Herrig  Archiv 
LXXXII.  318/454  Nold  he  non  ober  pele  to  legge  his  heued 
vppon.  1533 /m>.  C*.  Gaxfc  SMfc  in  Ann.  Lichfield (1863) 
IV.  45  Itm.  ij  stolles,  v  fannes,  xij  pelles,  ij  chesables.  1746 
Exmoor  Courlshif  428  (E.  D.  S.)  Darning  up  of  old  blonketV 
and  rearting  tha  Peels.  1815  JENNINGS  Obs.  Dial.  W.  Ene 
170  Tha.  .gee  me  stra  vor  bed  an  peel  I 

•jr.  i  pylu,  4-5  pilewe.pilwe,  5  pylwe,  pilowe, 
-ow,  (pilwo,  pilve,  pyliwe,  pilou,  pilu),  5-6 
pylow(e,  pyllow(e,  pillowe,  (pillo(e,  pilo,  6-7 
pilla),  6-  pillow. 

a  noo  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  198/4  Ceruical,  pylu. 
<ri374  CHAUCER '.Troy  In,  m.  395  (444.,  He  tornede  on  his 
pylwes  Jr.  rr.  pilwis,  pilous]  ofte.  Ibid.  v.  224  Saue  a  pilwe 
to,  n  pilwo]  I  fynde  nought  tenbrace.  1381  WYCLIF  Mart 

!£  3\  T  ^r  •Jsle?!"lg!i  on  a  P'lewe-  c  1386  CHAUCER 
MercH.  1 .  700  Vnder  his  pilwe  (?/.  rr.  pilowe,  pylow].  c  1410 
LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  12  To  rowne  with  a  pylow  me 
sernyd  best  tryacle.  c  1440  /-ram/.  />««,.  399/I  pyiwe 
(/».  pyllowe),  fulmnar.  cilfn  Towueley  Myst.  xxx.  290 
On  sich  pilus  I  me  set.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Caroden)  23  A 
greet  pilve  and  a  small  pilve.  1481  Nottingham  Rec  II 
322,  v.  pillois  cum  uno  bolster,  igoo  Ibid.  III.  74,  iij 
pillowes  valent  virf.  154.  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest. 
Chirurg.  Liv,  Called  plumeceaulx  or  pylowes  of  fethers  in 
frenche.  1573  etc.  Pillow  [see  B.  i  bj. 

S.  4-5  pelewe,  5  pelouhe,  5-6  pelowe,  pelow, 
pelloe,  6pellow,  pelo. 

CI369  CHAUCER  Dttht  Blaunche^  (MS.  Fairf.)  Many  a 
pelowe  (v.r.  pilow]  and  euery  here  Of  clothe  of  raynes 
1387  Two*.  Writ*  (Rolls)  VII.  42,  Under  his  pelewe 
[I43»r5o  tr.  Higden  pelowe].  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  12611 
Pres  it  to  be  pelow.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc) 
29  Thus  may  thi  man  at  thi  pelouhe  appere.  £1485  E  E 
Misc.  (Warton  Cl )  18  Thy  lusty  pelfok  isatTriNDALE 
£/<w*iv  38  Aslepeonapelowe.  153,  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
VI.  34  A  blanket!,  a  boulster,  a  pellow.  1536  in  W  H 
Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  135  A  coverlet,  pe'lloe" 
and  tester,  a  IS44  La,ic.  Wills  (,86o)  II.  .52,  ij  pelo  berys 
1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Afoth.  14  b,  Take  a  heade  pelow. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  A  support  for  the  head  in  sleeping  or  re- 
clining ;  spec,  a  cushion  or  case  made  of  linen  or 
the  like,  stuffed  with  feathers,  down,  or  other  soft 
material;  especially  as  forming  part  of  a  bed. 

Also  applied  to  the  bamboo  or  raitan  frame,  the  block  of 
wood  with  a  concave  or  crescent-shaped  top,  etc.,  used  by 
the  natives  of  various  countries,  and  to  any  object  impro- 
vised for  the  same  purpose. 

<:8o7  K.  ^ELFKED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xix.  143  Wa  Saem  be 
willaS  under  selcne  elnbogan  lecgean  pyle  &  bolster  under 
zlcne  hneccan.  riooo  Sax.  LeecM.  I.  226  Le*e  him, 
nytendum,  under  his  pyle.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  I03  Upon 
a  fethrebed  .ilofte  He  lith  with  many  a  pilwe  of  doun.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  21  She  put  in  a  pelowe  of  fethers  a  serteyn 
somme  of  money.  1480  -  Chron.  Eng.  v.  (1520)  67/1  They 
put  on  his  mouth  a  pilowe  and  stopped  his  breth.  a  1548 
HALL Chron.,  Edw.  Kab,  He  caused  hym  self  to  bee  raised 
vp  with  ptllowes.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  HI.  iv.  55  That  hath 
laid  Kniues  vnder  his  Pillow.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxviii.  18 
And  Iacob..tooke  the  stone  that  hee  had  put  for  his  pil- 
lowes  [CoVERD.  that  he  had  layed  vnder  his  heade]  and  set 
it  vp  for  a  pillar.  ,70}  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xiii,  In  that  chair 
the  Kings  of  England  were  crowned  ;  you  see  also  a  stone 
underneath,  and  that  stone  LS  Jacob's  pillow.  1705  H  WAL- 
POLE  Let.  to  Earl  ,/ Hertford  7  Apr.,  They  flung  pillows 
upon  the  question,  and  stifled  it.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
ajg*  .-'-I'  :'  WI"  ••  very  difficult  to  get  a  man  from  his 
v  /"VYI  nothing  to  do  when  he  is  up.  1809  Med. 

Jrnl.  XXI.  318  The  limb  being  supported  by  pillows  in  a 
relaxed  position.  1860  TYNDALI.  Clac.  i.  xi.  71  Placing  my 
bag  for  a  pillow,  he  lay  down.  1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Eu.\.  64 
C,olendge..slept  with  the  Observations  on  Man  under  his 
mem.  1884  SIR  H.  JOHNSTON  River  Congo  xvi.  432  Many 
pretty  little  things  are  carved  in  wood  .—pillows  or  head- 
rests are  made,  much  like  those  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

b.  Phrase.   To  take  counsel  of ,  or  consult  with, 
one  s  pillow,  etc. :   to  take  a  night  to  consider  a 
matter  of  importance ;  to  '  sleep  upon '  it. 

IJ73  G.  HARVEY  Letter4k.  (Camden)  21  You  counsel  me 
H  /  M?U"SJi  ?L  !".', Plllow-  '«33  Battlt  o/  Lutztn  in 
f7al'f-  MISC.  (Mam.)  I  v .  197  [The  Polonians]  took  counsel 
of  the  pillow,  and.. conducted  to  come  to  a  treaty.  1709 
bTEET.E  Taller  No.  60  p  i  [He]  frequently  consulted  his 
Pillow  to  know  how  to  behave  himself  on  such  important 
23?lC  «*».»«•  E.  fnd.  Ho.  in  Asiat.  Ann? Reg. 
68/2  They  contained  surmises  and  circumstances  of  such  a 
nature,  that  he  should  carry  it  with  him  to  his  pillow. 

c.  In  various  figurative  uses. 

J3£tZ3£Lfyi  "<  S'owthe  makyth  be  ke  restyng 
place  of  be  deuyl,  for  bou  art  be  feendys  pylwe.    1588  SHAKS 
.h    TVI'I  V-  '"'  iJ3  'i1"'  SunK  theeasleepe,  his  Louing  Brest, 
th\  Pillow.     1667  FLAVEL  Saint  /<irf«rf(I754)  38  That  soft 
pillow  of  creatureKlelights  on  which  thou  restedst  before 
'7K7-lk-'!""I'iJi'"-  -'•  (l8K>>  2«I  You  ar=  '««  P'"ow  upon 
which  I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments.     1817 
WOLFE  Burml  Sir  J.  Moore  v,  As  we.  .smoothed  down  his 
tonely  pillow.     ,889  Sat.  R«,.  6  Apr.  4,4/2  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  lived  about  the 
Court  should  one  day  lay  their  heads  upon  a  bloody  pillow. 

d.  Phrase.   To  sew  pillows  under  people's  ill>ows 
(etc.) :  to  give  a  sense  of  false  security. 


PILLOW. 

1381  WvctlF  Ezek.  xiii.  18  Woo  to  hem  that  sewen  to 
gidrecusshens  vndireche  cubit  of  hoond.and  maken  pilewis 
vnder  the  heed  of  eche  age,  for  to  take  soulis.  1560  KinLh 
(Genev.)  ibid..  Woe  vnto  the  women  that  sowe  pillowes 
vnder  all  arme  holes.  1571  in  Neal  Hill.  Purit.  (,732)  I 
285  1  is  no  time  to  blanch  or  sew  pillars  under  mens  elbows! 
i6»o  J.  KINO  Serm.  24  Mar.  45  When  I  come  to  reprove 
sinne  I  shall  sowe  no  pillowes.  1671  WYCHERLEY  Let*  in 
rV*7  V'  N°i  Mr«- Joyner,  you  cannot  se«r  pillows  under 
folks  elbows  i . .  you  cannot  tickle  a  trout  to  take  him. 

1 2.  A  cushion.  Ots. 

.  c  1440  [see  A.  >].  1466  in  Arcluiologia  (1887)  L.  l.  42  Item 
J  pyllow  of  rede  whyte  and  yollowe  clothe  of  sylke  w> 
ymages  and ^birdes.  <Sa*  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  115  To  the 
chyrche  of  Pakenham  a  pelow  of  blew  sylke.  ice*  Bur 
CH.  Furniture  (1866)  118  Item  one  litle  pillowe  which  was 
accustomed  to  be  laid  vpon  the  altare.  1573-80  BARKT  A h. 
P  374  A  pillowe,  or  cushin,  fuluinar. 

8.  Applied  to  something  padded ;  a  pad. 
a.  The  pad  of  a  saddle  ;  a  pillion. 

*i?°7i.MA*KH,A*  Cmai-  "•  <'6lZ>  J58  Wh«"  yo«  "»««  placed 
. .  both  your  knees  hard  and  firme  vnder  each  of  the  fore- 


b.  A  padded  or  stuffed  support  or  ground  upon 
which  bone-lace  is  made. 

1781 :  COWPEJ -Truth  118  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her 
own  door,  Pillow  and  bobbins  all  Tier  little  store.  1864 
spectator  1446  The  manner  of  making  pillow  lace  The 

pillow    is  a  round  or  oval  board,  stufled  so  as  to  form  a 
cushion  and  placed  upon  the  knees  of  Ihe  workwoman. 
C.  (/.  S.  slang.  A  boxing-glove. 

1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  443/1  Piled  on  a  little  table 
were  four  as  dirty  and  badly-stained  •  pillows  '  as  I  had  ever 
set  eyes  on. 

4.  In  various  technical  applications :  A  block  or 
support  resembling  a  pillow  in  form  or  use :  spec 

a.  ffaut.  The  block  of  timber  on  which  the  inner  end  of 
a  bowsprit  rests.  b.  Ihe  'truck1  or  circular  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  fixed  on  the  head  of  a  pole  or  mast 
Arch.  (See  quots.)  d.  A  cross-piece  of  wood  which  sup! 
ports  the  beam  of  a  plough  or  the  bed  of  a  wagon  •  cf. 
BOLSTER  sb.  3  a  e.  e.  Mech.  A  bearing  of  brass  or  bronze 

n- /1?UT    o  ''       f"  The  so>;1<"  of  a  pivot  (Knight 

L/ict,  iMecli.  1875)' 

c  ****,.ya"'»!  Churchtu.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  84  It.  payd 
for  fellyng  of  a  brasen  pelewe  for  worspryng.  1474-4  in 
Swayne  Sana*  Church™.  Ace.  (1896)  20  It'  in  castynee  of 
pelewes  for  the  iij  grettyst  bellys  xu. 

a.    1618  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  12  The  boule 
spret,  the  pillow,  the  sturrop,  the  spret  sayle.    1617  —  Sea- 
mans  Gram.  in.    16.     1688  R.  HOLME   Armoury  in    xv 
(Roxb.)  36/2  The  Pillow  is  that  tymber  on  which  the  bolt- 
sprit  beares  at  the  coming  out  of  the  hull  called  the  pillow 
of  the  bolt-sprit.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Mari>te(i7Sg),  Ctmchr, 
the  pillow  of  a  stay,  or  the  piece  of  wood  upon  which  it 
rests.        b.  163.  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  154  Then  hoysing  him 
vp  to  the  pillow  or  top  of  the  tree,  they  let  the  rope  flee 
loose,  whence   downe    he   falles.        o.    1664   EVELYN  tr 
Frearfs  Archil.  128  The  Return  [of  the  Volute]  or  Pillow 
betwixt  the  Abacus  and  Echinus  resembles  the  side-plaited 
tresses  of  Women's  haire.    1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tethn.  I. 
s.  v.  l-ofiitn,  These  Voluta's  are  more  especially  remarkable 
m  the  Ipnick  Capital,  representing  a  kind  of  Pillow  or 
Cushion  laid  between  the  Abacus  and  the  Echinus     1841-76 
GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Volute,  a  spiral  scroll  which  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order     The 
returns  or  sides  are  colled  fuhiuala  or  pillows.        dl'i7M 
TIJLL  Horse-Hoeing  Hnsb.  xxi.  301  Two  Rows  of  Hoi es 
T    i?,,y  to  raise  or  sink  the  Beam>  by  Pinning  up  or  down 
the  Pillow,  .to  increase  or  diminish  the  Depth  of  the  Furrow 
1764  Museum  Rust.  I.  cxiii.  479  A  pin.  through  the  fore 
bed,  about  one  foot  behind  the  upper  pillow, .  the  other 
through  the  under  pillow.    1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wills 
Gloss.  263  Parts  of  a  Waggon..;  Peel,  the  pillow  over  the 
axle.        e.  1814  R.  BUCHANAN  Millmork  (1823)  547  The 
bearings  on  which  gudgeons  and  journals  rest  and  revolve, 
arc  sometimes  termed  pillows  and  frequently  brasses. 
6.  A  kind  of  plain  fustian. 

1839  VK  Diet.  Arts  iv,  The  common  fustian.. is  known 
by  the  name  of  pillow.  187}  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pillow, 
a  kind  of  fustian  having  a  four-leaved  twill 

6.  attrio.  and  Comb.,  as  pillow-habit,  -linen, 
-making, -rest;  pillow-nestling  adj. ;  pillow-bar- 
see  quot.;  pillow-block,  a  cradle  or  bearing 
to  hold  the  boxes  or  brasses  forming  the  journal- 
bearing  of  a  shaft  or  roller;  fpillow-ooat,  -cote 
=  PILLOW-CASE  ;  pillow-counsel :  cf.  i  b ;  pil- 
low-cup,  a  cup  or  drink  taken  before  going  to 
bed,  a '  night-cap ' ;  pillow-fight,  a  fight  with  pil- 
lows (in  a  bedroom) ;  pillow-lace,  lace  worked  on 
a  pillow  (sense  3b)  ;  pillow-pipe,  a  pipe  smoked 
before  going  to  bed ;  pillow-sham  :  see  qnot. 
1879;  Pillow-slip,  -tie  =  PILLOW-CASE;  pillow- 
word  (in  Japanese  verse) :  see  quot.  1880. 

1890  Cent.  ZMc*.*K&MpJbr,  the  ground  or  filling  of 
pillow-Iace,  consisting  of  irregular  threads  or  groups  of 
threads  drawn  from  one  part  of  the  pattern  to  another. 
I  hese  bars  may  either  be  plain  or  have  a  minute  pearl-edge. 
1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  534  The  axle  of  these  wheels 
is  il  inch  diameter,.. and  U  in  two  lengths  supported  in 
•pillow-blocks  bolted  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bars.    1881 
Ref.  to  Ho.  Refr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  586  Pillow  blocks  for 
mimngmachineryshafts.  iy^lnv.\nLett.\l'af.Hen.Vlll, 
LXXXIII  If.  u7b(P.R.O.),  A  bedstedyirwitha  Fetherbed: 
. .  One  pillowe  with  a  "pil locote.    1600  in  W.  F.  Shaw  Mem. 
Eastry  (1870)   226    Forty  payer  of  sheetes.  .viij   payer  of 
pillow  coates  six  payer  of  pillowes.    1573  G.  HAHVEY  Letter- 
bit.  (Camden)  21,  I  am  aferd  al  the  'pillow  counsel  in  Wai. 
den  is  scare  able  to  counsel  to  so  hard  a  case.     1809  Scon 
Anne  o/G.  xix,  I'o  hand  round  to  the  company  a  sleeping- 
drink  or  'pillow-cup,  of  distilled  water,  mingled  with  spice*. 
1904  LLOYD  GEORGE  in  U'estm.  Can.  8  Jan.  9/2  It  was  too 
much  ofa  "pillow-fight..  .There  was  a  great  show  of  effort 
and   of  striking   without  very  much   damage   done.     1*56 
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PILLOW. 

SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade*  *Piltow-lacet  lace  worked  by  hand 
on  a  small  cushion  or  pillow.  1869  MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  vii. 
(ed.  2)  87  That  pillow  lace  was  first  made  in  the  Low 
Countries,  we  have  the  evidence  of  contemporary  paintings. 
1832  L.  HUNT  Ariadne  Waking  8  Her  "pillow-nestling 
cheek.  1753  FIELDING  Amelia  in.  ii,  I  sat  with  him,  whilst 
he  smoaked  his  *  pillow  pipe,  as  the  phrase  is.  1871  NAPHEYS 
Prev.  ff  Cure  Dis.  \\.  ii.  429  There  should  be  in  every  sick- 
room two  *pillow-rests.  1879  WEBSTER  SuppL,  *Pillow- 
skam,  a  covering,  usually  of  embroidered  linen,  laid  over 
the  pillow  of  a  bed  when  it  is  not  in  use.  1889  Century 
Mag.  XXXVII.  786  Pillow-shams.,  neatly  folded  out  of  the 
way.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  *  Pillow-slip,  Pillow-bear^ 
the  coyer  or  case  of  a  pillow.  1883  Longm.  Mag.  Apr.  648 
The  wife  will  rise.. and  with  pillow-slip  in  hand  will  gather 
the  mushrooms  that  have  grown  with  the  night.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Pillowbere^&  pillow-case..  .Also  called  a  pillow- 
slip or  *pillow-tie.  1877  B.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Trans. 
Asiat.  Soc.  Japan  V.  80  A '  *Pillow-Word  '.  1880  —  Classic. 
Poetry  Japanese  Introd.  5  There  are. .some  usual  additions 
to  the  means  at  the  Japanese  versifier's  command.  They 
are  three  in  number,  and  altogether  original,  viz.,  what 
are  styled  '  Pillow-words ',  '  Prefaces  *,  and  '  Pivots '.  The 
*  Pillow- words  '  are  meaningless  expressions  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  other  words  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Almost 
every  word  of  note  has  some  '  Pillow-word '  on  which  it 
may,  so  to  speak,  rest  its  head.  1899  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr. 
225  The  rhymeless  metre . .  is  eked  out  by  pillow-words. 
Pi'llow,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  rest  or  place  (the  head,  etc.)  on  or 
as  on  a  pillow  ;  to  lay  down  on  a  pillow.     Alsoy^. 

1629  MILTON  On  Nativity  231  So  when  the  Sun  in  bed,. . 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  Orient  wave.  1796  SOUTHEV 
Rudiger  xxii,  And  Rudiger  upon  his  arm  Pillow'd  the  little 
child.  ^1830  E.  IRVING  in  Gd.  Words  Jan.  (1884)  46/2 
Pillowing  their  hopes  upon  something  else  than  the  sanctifi- 
caiion.. which  the  Gospel  hath  wrought.  183*  R.  &  J. 
LANDER  Exped.  Niger\.  i.  7  He  appeared  in  deep  reflection, 
..pillowing  his  head  on  his  hand. 
b.  Of  a  thing  :  To  serve  as  a  pillow  for. 

1801  SOUTHEV  Thalaba  iv.  xii;  Wrapt  in  his  mantle  Thalaba 
reposed,  His  loose  right  arm  pillowing  his  easy  head.  1819 
BYRON  yuan  ii.  cxivj  And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pale 
and  warm,  Pillow'd  his  death-like  forehead. 

C.  In  pa.pple.  Laid  on,  or  as  on,  a  pillow. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Lines  on  Friend  "who  died  of  Frenzy 
Fever  50  'Mid  fitful  starts  I  nod,  And  fain  would  sleep, 
though  pillowed  on  a  clod  !  1818  MBS.  ILIFF  Poems  Sev. 
Occas.  (ed.  2)  29  Languor  and  pain  confess  thy  chaim,When 
pillow'd  on  thy  friendly  arm. 

2.  intr.  To  rest  the  head  on  or  as  on  a  pillow. 
1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  890  Like  him,  I 

Sillow  on  the  cheek.  And  nestle  near  the  languid  eye.  a  1820 
.  R.  DRAKE  Culprit  Fay  55  Thou  shall  pillow  on  my  breast 
/hile  heavenly  breathings  float  around. 

3.  trans.  To  support  or  prop  up  with  pillows. 
1839  SIR  J.  PAGET  in  Mem.  %  Lett.  v.  106  On  my  arm  he 

came,  and  breakfasted  with  me  in  his  sitting-room,  blanketted 
and  pillowed.  1850  Life  H.  Hengh  xxvii.  (1852)  486  He 
wished  to  be  pillowed-up  more. 

Hence  Frllowed  (-0ud)  ///.  a.  (also  in  Arch. 
[f.  PILLOW  sbJ]  =  CUSHIONED  3);  Pi'llowing///.  a. 

1832  L.  HUNT  To  T.L.  H.  9  Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meek- 
ness. ((1851  Mom  Unknown  Grave  x,  With  pillowing 
daisies  for  his  bed.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xii,  An  effort 
to  regain  the  pillowing  arm.  1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale), 
Pillowed.. 2.  In  arch,  a  term  applied  to  a  rounded  frieze. 
Called  also  Pulvinatcd. 

Pillow,  -e,  obs.  variants  of  PILAU. 

Pillow-bere  (prl0|bl<u).  arch.  Forms :  first 
element :  see  PILLOW  ;  second,  4-  -beer,  6-8  bear, 
(6-7  -beare) ,  6-  -ber,  -bier,  (6  -beier) ,  5-  -bere : 
see  BEAR  sb±  (Also  7  phillaber,  8  pillyber.) 
[f.  PILLOW  sb.  +  BEAR  j£.4]  =  PILLOW-CASE. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  ProL  604  Ne  was  ther  swich  another  Par- 
doner  For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwe  beer,  Which  bat  he 
seyde,  was  oure  lady  veyl.  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Ediv. 
(1830)  131  Pilowe  beres  off  fustian  unstuffed  iiij. 


bers,  ii  coverlett.. 
pillew  beares.    1561 


.    Lane.  Wills  (1857)  I.  176  Sixteynt 
OLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  25  Putte  thys 


into  a  softe  sack  or  pilow  bier.  1564  Wills  f,  Inv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees)  II.  219  A  pilleber  having  lesus  sued  vpon  ytt. 
1566  £>tf.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  81  Acrosse  crosse  (sic)  clothe, 
a  pi  Howe  beier,  were  sold  the  yeare  1560.  1598  MARSTON 
Pygmal.  viii.  125  And  makes  him  wish  for  such  a  Pillow, 
beare  [rime  appear],  1640  in  M'DoWALL  Hist.  Dumfries 
(1867)405  Hollond  shirts  and  phillabers.  .damask  table-cloths. 
1683  in  Bedfordshire  N.  *  Q.  (iSSgl  II.  236, 1  giue  to  my 
goddaughter  a  pair  of  fine  pillowbears.  1743  Phil.  Trans. 
XLII.  366  Numbers  of  Pillows,  each  with  its  Pillow-bier. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  C/.  2  Apr.  Let.  iii,  Take  care  of. . 
the  pillyber.  1776  ANSTEY  Election  Ball  Wks.  (1808)  222  An 
obstinate  bolster  Which  I  think  I  have  seen  yon  attempting, 
my  dear,  In  vain  to  cram  into  a  small  pillowbeer.  1885 
EDNA  LYALL  In  Golden  Days  II.  x.  211  A  pillow-beei— 
fiiend  of  many  a  weary  journey — lay  hard  by. 

Pillow-case.  The  washable  case  or  covering, 
usually  of  white  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  which  is 
drawn  over  a  pillow. 

a  1745  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants  viii,  When  you  put  a  clean 
pillow-case  on  your  lady's  pillow.  1857  WOOD  Com.  Obi. 
Sea  Shore  57  The  general  shape  of  the  egg  [of  the  dog-fish] 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  pillow-case,  with  strings  tied 
to  the  corners.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
496  The  use  of  bedding  (pillows  and  pillow-cases). 

Pi-llowless,  a.    [See  -LESS.]    Without  a  pillow. 
a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Song  of  Beggars  vi,  We  On  our  pillow- 
less  couch  sleep  as  soundly  as  he. 

Pillowy  (pH0"i),  a.  [f.  PILLOW  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Having  the  quality  of,  or  resembling,  a  pillow; 
soft;  yielding. 
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1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  \Vie2and~s  Oleron  (1826)  I.  181  Soft  on 
the  pillowy  moss  he  seats  his  bride.  1821  SOUTHEY  Vis. 
jfudgem.  i.  12  The  clouds  had  gather'd  above  them  High  in 
the  middle  air,  huge,  purple,  pillowy  masses.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  88  Pure  from  a  maiden's  couch,  from 
a  mother's  pillowy  bosom. 

Pillulary,  Pillule :  see  PILDLARY,  PILDLE. 

Pillwort  (pi'lwzut).  [f.  PILL s6.'*  +  WORT:  so 
called  from  its  small  globular  involucres.]  Any 
plant  of  the  cryptogamous  genus  Pilulana,  esp. 
the  British  species  P.  globulifera. 

1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  VI.  156  Pill-wort.   Capsules 

globular,  4-celled,  each  cell  containing  two  different  kinds  of 
odies.  1864  T.  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns,  etc.  105  The  pillwort 
or  pepper-grass . .  is  a  small  creeping  plant  with  grassy  leaves, 
growing  usually  in  the  shallow  margins  of  lakes  and  pools 
where  it  is  occasionally  overflowed  ;  but  sometimes  occurring 
entirely  submerged. 

Pillyber,  Pillycane,  Pillyon,  obs.  forms  of 
PILLOW-BERE,  PELICAN,  PILLION  2. 

t  Pilmall,  obs.  (erroneous)  var.  of  PALL-MALL. 

1671  W.  RAMSEY  Gentlem.  Camp.  iv.  133  Exercises  which 
are  used  abroad  that  may  befit  a  Gentleman  . .  are  Pilmall, 
Gauff,  these  by  striking  the  Ball  exercise  the  whole  Man. 

Pilo,  obs.  form  of  PILLOW. 

Pilo,  piloe,  obs.  variants  of  PILAU. 

Pilo-  (psi'10),  combining  form  of  L.  pibts  hair, 
as  in  Pilocy stic  a. :  see  quot. ;  Pilo-fa/tty  a., 
in pilo-fatty cyst  —  pilocystic  tumour;  Pilomo'tor 
a.,  applied  to  those  nerves  which  produce  move- 
ment of  the  hairs  ;  Filoni-dal  a.  [L.  nid-us  nest]  : 
see  quot. ;  Pilo-seba  ceous  a.,  applied  to  seba- 
ceous glands  that  open  into  hair-follicles. 

1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Pilocystic  tumour,  a  dermoid  cyst, 
so  called  because  of  its  often  containing  hairs.  1847-9  Todii's 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  142/2  Teeth  are  frequently  found  in  'pilo- 
fatty  cysts.  1891  Athemeum  18  Feb.  223/2  Observations 
upon  *Pilomotor  Neives.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
86  There  are  the  waves  of  goose-skin  passing  over  the  body 
due  to  stimulation  of  the  pilo-motor  nerves.  1893  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  *Pilonidal  sinus,  a  sinus  occasionally  found  in  the 
human  subject  as  an  abnormality,  opening  near  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx,  and  containing  hair.  1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  880  The  orifices  of  the  *pilo-sebaceous  glands. 

Pilocarpine  (psilflkaMpsin).  Chtm.  [f-  mod. 
L.  Pilocarpus,  generic  name  in  Bot.  (f.  Gr.  jriXor 
wool,  felt  +  Kapir-6s  fruit)  +  -INE  S.]  A  white 
crystalline  or  amorphous  alkaloid,  CaH,6N2Oj, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Jaborandi,  Pilocarpits 
pinnatifolius  (or  other  species),  used  in  pharmacy. 
So  Piloca-rpene,  a  volatile  oil,  and  Piloca  rpi- 
dine,  an  alkaloid,  from  the  same  source. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  517  Pilocarpin  is  superior 
to  Jaborandi  in  the  certainty  of  its  action.  1880  Libr.  Univ. 
Kncrwl.  (N.  Y.)  VIII.  201  According  to  Hardy  the  oil  con- 
sists of  a  hydrocarbon,  pilocarpene.  1881  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  3rd  Suppl.  s.  v.  Jaoorandi.  1887  Athenseum  8  Oct. 
473/2  The  synthetical  pilocarpidine  thus  obtained . .  is  con- 
verted into  pilocarpine.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  s.v.  Pilo- 
carpus,  The  leaflets  contain  a  volatile  oil,  and  the  alkaloids, 
pilocarpine,  jaborine,  pilocarpidine,  and  jaboridine. 

t  Prlole.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PILL  sb.-  +  -ole,  dim. 
suff.  Ct.¥.pilule,H.pillola.']  A  small  ball,  a  pill. 

14. .  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  25  Mele  it  well  and 
mak  ther  of  small  piloles. 

Pilolite  (psHoUit).   Min.      [f.  Gr.  iriXos  felt 
+  -LITE.]    A  name  under  which  Heddle  has  in- 
cluded much  of  the  Mountain-leather  and  Moun- 
tain-cork formerly  referred  to  asbestos. 
1878  M.  F.  HEDDLE  in  Min.  Mag.  II.  206. 

II  Pilori  (piloo'ri).  [Abbreviation  of  the  specific 
name.]  More  fully  pilori-rat,  the  Cuban  hutia- 
conga,  Capromys  pilorides. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  i.  454  The  Pilori  is  a 
native  of  the  West  India  Islands :  and  has  a  short  tail,  as 
thick  at  one  end  as  the  other.  1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 
XIV.  133/1  One  of  the  largest  and  most  destructive  rats. .  is 
the  pilori,  or  musk-rat  of  the  Antilles  {Mus pilorides}. 

Pilory,  obs.  form  of  PILLOEY. 

Pilose  (parlous),  a.  [ad.  L.  pilos-us  hairy, 
f.  pilus  hair.]  Covered  with  hair,  esp.  with  soft 
flexible  hair ;  hairy ;  pilous. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Pilose  Leaf,  one 
whose  surface  is  furnished  with  hairs  so  large  and  long, 
as  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye  separately.  1819  G. 
SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  150  Pilose  antennae.  1826 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxx.  175  Of  the  pilose  larvae 
some . .  have  a  few  scattered  hairs.  1877  COUES  &  ALLEN 
N.  Amer.  Rod.  865  The  soles.. in  some  specimens  densely 
pilose,  and  in  others  nearly  naked. 

b.  Comb,  pilose-hispid  a.,  rough  with  hairs ; 
pilose-setaceous  n.,  having  pilose  setae. 

1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  129  Echium  violaceum. 
Stem  erect,  branched,  diffuse,  pilose-hispid.  Ibid.  13  Cen- 
tauridx. . .  Pappus . . ;  second  row  longest,  pilose-setaceous. 

II  Pilose'lla.  Obs.  [mod.  or  med.L.,  dim.  of 
pilosa,  fem.  of  pilosus  hairy.]  A  name  given  by 
the  herbalists  to  two  Composite  plants  with  pilose 
or  woolly  leaves,  viz.  Great  Pilosella,  the  Mouse- 
ear  Hawkweed,  Hieraciitm  Pilosella,  and  Small 
Pilosella,  GnapkaKttm  dioicum. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ix.  87  The  great  is  now  called  in 
Latine  Pilosella  maior:  in  English  also  Great  Pilosella. 
1640  HP.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  n.  xvi.  170  It  is  not  for  Chris,  i 
tians  to  be  like  unto  Thistles,  orTeazels,  which  aman  cannot 
touch  without  piicking  his  fingers;  but  rather  to  Pitosella 
[sic],  or  Mouse*caie,..  which  is  soft  and  silken. 


PILOT. 

I      Pilosity  (pailp'slti).     [f.  L.  type  *pilositas,  {. 

j  pilosus  hairy,  PILOSE  :  see  -ITY.]     The  quality  or 

;    state  of  being  pilose ;  hairiness. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vii.  §  7  That  pilositie  is  inci- 
dent to  orifices  of  moisture.  1616  —  Sylva  §  6So  Beasts  are 
more  Hairie  than  Men;.. And  the  Plumage  of  Birds  ex- 
ceedeth  the  Pilositie  of  Beasts.  1830  Black™.  Mag.  XXVIII. 
466,  I  allude  to  the  pilosity  of  chin.  1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man^  II.  n.  xx  378  note,  Observations  were  ..  made  on  the 
pilosity  of  2129  black  and  coloured  soldiers,  whilst  they  were 
bathing. 

PilO'SO-,  used  as  combining  form  of  L.  pilosus 
hairy,  PILOSE,  as  in  Filoso-fi-mbriate  a.,  fringed 
with  soft  hairs;  Piloso-hrspid  a.,  having  some- 
what stiff  hairs. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  17  Viola.  Lfeaves]  cordate,  piloso- 
hispid.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  252  Laclmella 
aeulipila..  .Margin  piloso-fimbriate. 

Pilot  (pai'bt),  sb.  Also  6  pilotte,  pylotte, 
-lett,  -late,  6-7  pilote,  pylot(e,  6-8  pilate,  7 
pilat.  [a.  early  mod.F.  pillotte  (1529  in  Hatz.- 
~Darm.},fillot, pilot  (1530),  mod.F. pilote,  ad.  It. 
pilota,  -to  (so  Sp.,  Pg.  piloto,  med.L.  vilottis,  1486 
in  Rymer  XII.  300),  supposed  to  be  altered,  perh. 
by  popular  etymology,  from  It.  pedota  (Florio), 
pedotta  (Du  Cange),  in  OF.  pedal  (Ceste  des  Chi- 
prois  c  1500).  Cf.  It.  pedoto,  pedotlo  rudder, 
steersman,  beacon.  (Breusing  (Niederdeutsckes 
Jahrb.  V.)  suggests  ad.  late  Gr.  'Trr/Swrr/s  steers- 
man, f.  Tnjtov  an  oar,  in  pi.  rudder.) 

Da.piloot,  in  i6-i7th  c. pijlloot  (Kilian), pijhot  (Hexham), 
mod.Ger.  pilot,  are  from  f  r.] 

1.  One  who  steers  or  directs  the  course  of  a  ship; 
a  steersman,  helmsman  ;  spec,  a  person  duly  quali- 
fied to  steer  ships  into  and  out  of  a  harbour,  or 
wherever  the  navigation  requires  local  knowledge. 

1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pylotte  that  governeth  a  shippe, 
pilot.  1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  74  When  any  shippe 
cometh  in,  she  taketh  fyist  pilottes  to  sounde  the  waie. 
a  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  3  Quhat  pylett  takis  my 
schip  in  chairge.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India  4  His 
pilote  was  not  expert  in  that  nauigation.  1581  W.  STAFFORD 
Exam.  Compt.  i.  (1876)  26  What  Ship  can  bee  longe  safe 
from  wracke,  where  euery  man  will  take  vpon  him  to  bee 
a  Pylate?  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  I.  i  King  Henry  the 
eight . .  made  him  [S.  Cabot]  grand  Pilate  of  England,  c  164$ 
HOWELL  Lett.  L  xxvii.  (1650)  44  Ther  are  Pylots,  that  in  small 
Shallops,  are  ready  to  steer  all  ships  that  passe,  a  1694 
TILLOTSON  Serm.  Hi.  (1742)  IV.  490  An  experienced  pilate 
and  seaman.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  i.  8,  I  was  like 
a  ship  without  a  pilot,  that  could  only  run  before  the  wind. 
1847  JAMES  Convict  ii,  A  large  shaggy  great  coat  commonly 
at  that  time  used  by  pilots. 

b.  transf.  andyf^.  One  who  or  that  which  serves 
as  a  guide  through  some  unknown  place  or  through 
a  dangerous  or  difficult  course  of  affairs  ;  a  guide ; 
a  leader  in  the  hunting-field. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  279  Desire  my  Pilot  is,  Beautie  my 
prise.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  1 161  The  Pilots  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  had  an  eye  to  the  dangers  that  lay  in  the  way. 
1800-24  CAMPBELL  To  Sir  F.  Burdett  \,  For  forty  years  the 
pilot  of  reform  1  1802  G.  CANNING  Song  in  Lyra  Elegant. 
(1867)  No.  199  Here's  to  the  pilot  [i.e.  Pitt]  that  weather'd 
the  storm  !  1883  MRS,  KENNARD  Right  Sort  ix,  To  take 
compassion  upon  an  unprotected  female,  and  constitute 
himself  her  pilot  for  a  few  days.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like 
<$•  Unlike  x\,  He  was  my  pilot  through  some  of  our  best  runs. 

c.  Short  for  pilot  boat,  car,  engine. 

1896  Daily  Nelvs  16  Nov.  4/3  It  was.. ten  minutes  past 
one  when  Mr.  Lawson,  in  his  pilot,  came  in,  having  repaired 
on  the  way.  1904  Wistm.  Gaz.  i  Sept.  3/1  Uncertainty,  .as 
to  whether  the  pilot  was  going  through  with  the  train  or  in* 
tending  to  pass  to  the  siding. 

2.  =  pilot-cloth  (see  sense  6). 

1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manitf.  iii.  no  Each  buyer  is 
invited,  .to  look  at  some  '  olives  ',  or  '  browns ',  or  '  pilots  '. 
1887  Daily  News  23  Feb.  2/6  Heavy  tweeds,  unions,  mel- 
tons, pilots,  and  other  cheap  fabrics. 

3.  =  COW-CATCHER.  U.S. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Pilot. . .  3.  The  cow-catcher  of  a  locomotive. 
(U.S.)  1883  E.  INGERSOLL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  198/2 
There  is  no  cab, .  .no  pilot,  head-light,  or  any  other  appur- 
tenances of  an  ordinary  locomotive.  1891  C.  ROBERTS 
Adrift  Amer.  247  Most  English  people  know  the  wedee- 
shaped  pilot  in  front  of  the  American  engine  well  enough  by 
repute  to  recognise  it. 

4.  a.  The  copperhead  =  pilot-snake  (c).    b.  = 
PILOT-FISH  i.     e.  The  black-bellied  plover,  Squa- 
tarola  helvetica. 

1782  CREVECOEUR  Lett.  236  The  most  dangerous  one  is 
the  pilot,  or  copperhead  : . .  it  bears  the  first  name  because  it 
always  precedes  the  rattle-snake;  that  is,  quits  its  state  of 
torpidity  in  the  spring  a  week  before  the  other.  1835  Encyil. 
Brit.  (ed.  7)  XII.  185  note,  The  pilot  swims  constantly  in 
front  of  the  shark..  .When  the  sea-angel  neared  the  ship,  the 
pilot  swam  close  to  the  snout,  or  near  one  of  the  breast  fins 
of  the  animal.  1888  G.  TRUMBULL  Names  f<  Portr.  Birds 
192  On  the  coast  of  Virginia ..  the  name  of  Pilot  has  been  given, 
as  it  is  always  seen  leading  the  large  flights  of  birds  which 
the  rising  tides  drive  from  the  shoals  and  oyster  rocks. 

5.  An    instrument   for   correcting   the   error   of 
a  compass.  1892  in  WEBSTER. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pilot 
or    pilots,    as   pilot-brig,    -coble,    -craft,    -cutter, 
-ground,  -launch,  -schooner,  -sloop,  -lower,  -•vessel; 
that  acts  as  a  pilot  or  in  any  way  as  a  guide,  as 
pilot-balloon,  -engine,  -star,  -train,  -tunnel,  -wheel ; 
pilot-bread,  pilot-cloth :  see  quots. ;  pilot-coat  = 


PILOT. 

PEA-JACKET;  pilot-flag  "pilot-jack;  pilot-flame 
—  pilot-light;  pilot-frame,  a  low  truck  support- 
ing the  fore-part  of  a  locomotive  engine:  =  BOGIE  2 ; 
pilot-house,  an  enclosed  place  on  the  deck  of 
a  ship,  sheltering  the  steering-gear  and  the  helms- 
man ;  the  wheel-house ;  pilot-Jack  :  see  quots. ; 
pilot-jacket  =  PEA-JACKET  ;  pilot-light,  a  minute 
gas-light  kept  burning  beside  a  large  burner,  so  as 
automatically  to  light  the  latter  when  the  flow 
through  it  is  turned  on ;  tpilot-major.a  chief  pilot ; 
also,  an  honorary  title  conferred  on  distinguished 
discoverers  and  sailors ;  pilot's  anchor  :  see  quot. ; 
pilot-snake,  (a)  a  large  N.  American  snake,  Coluber 
obsoletus ;  (6)  the  pine-snake,  1'ituophis  melanoleii- 
cus ;  (c)  the  copperhead ;  pilot-water  (also  pilot's 
water),  a  piece  of  water  in  which  the  service  of  • 
a  pilot  is  obligatory ;  pilot-weed,  the  compass-  i 
plant,  Silphium  laciniatum;  pilot-whale,  the 
round-headed  porpoise  or  ca'ing  whale.  Also 
PlLOT-BIBD,  -BOAT,  -FISH. 

1846  MRS.  GORE  Sk.  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  155  To.  .send  up. . 
such  a  'pilot-balloon  as  might  fore-arm  and  forewarn  his 
patron  of  the  object  of  their  mission.    1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Pilot-balloon,  a  small  balloon  sent  up  to  try  the 
wind.    Ibid..  *  Pilot-bread,  a  name  in  the  West  Indies  for 
hard  or  ship  biscuit.    1868  LOSSINO  Hudson  28  A  sufficient 
stock  of  Boston  crackers,  pilot-bread,  or  common  loaf  bread. . 
1844  J.  TOMLIN  Mission.  Jrnls.  368  We  met  with  another 
*pilot  biig  going  up  to  Calcutta.    1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale    • 
xvi.  78  Rolled  up  in  blue 'pilot-cloth.     1858  SIMMONDS  Dice.    I 
Trade,  Pilot-cloth,  an  indigo  blue  woollen  cloth,  used  for 
great  coats,  and  for  the  clothing  of  mariners  and  others. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  "Pilot  cutter,  a  very  handy 
sharp  built  sea-boat  used  by  pilots.    1838  Chr.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
40/1  His  engine  came  into  collision  with  another  'pilot  engine. 
1895  fliaffl  Stand.  Diet.,  Pilot-light,  .called  also  "pilot- 
flame.    1843  J.  WEALE  Ensamples  Railway  Making  a.  xx, 
Engines  having.. what  is  termed  a  truck  or  'pilot  frame. 
1854  J.  I..  STEPHENS  Centr.  Amer.  i  Avoiding  altogether    | 
the  regular  'pilot-ground,  at  midnight  [we]  reached  St. 
George's  Bay.     1883  American  VI.  40  A  seaman  might  rise    i 
from  the  forward  deck  to  the  'pilot-house  and  the  master's 
quarters.    1900  Everybody's  Mag.  III.  529  The  pilot-house, 
a  wtought-iron  structure  situated  well  forward  near  the    i 
bow,  and  projecting  4ft.  above  the  deck.    1858  SIMMONDS    I 
Diet,  Trade 'Pilot-jack.    1804  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet 
96  When  surrounded  by  a  white  border  it  [the  '  jack  'J . .  is 
a  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  . .  it  is  known  as  a  '  Pilot  jack '. 


1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xxxviii,  The  . .  men  . .  had  lain 
down  in  their  gregos  and  'pilot-jackets.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
'Pilot-light.  Mod.  The  gas  lamps  in  the  streets  of  Oxford 
are  now  furnished  with  incandescent  burners  and  pilot-lights. 


Peru.  1810  W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  72  Richard 
Chancellor,  pilot-major  of  the  fleet.  1894  Daily  News 
18  Sept.  6/1  Vespucci ..  was  finally  appointed  Pilot-Major  to 
the  King  of  Spain.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  "Pilot's 
anchor,  a  kedge  used  for  dropping  a  vessel  in  a  stream  or 
tide-way.  1896  Daily  News  5  Dec.  5/7  The  "pilot-sloop,  with 
half  a  dozen  Exmouth  pilots,  put  off  to  assist  the  vessel  and 
get  her  off.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  "Pilot-snake,  a 


j  a   harmless 

snake  of  the  United  States,  Coluber  obsoletus.  1890  Century    j 
Mag.  Aug.  615/2, 1  killed  two  large  snakes  called  the  'pilot- 
snake ',  from  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  found  in  the 


vicinity  of  rattlesnakes.    1791  K.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  H.  156 
High  in  air. .Shone  the  bright  lamp,  the  'pilot 


t  star  of  Love. 


return  journey.  18*5  Act  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  125  §  3  An  Ap- 
prenticeship of  Five  Years  to  some  'Pilot  Vessel.  1788  Cham- 
bers' C\cl.  (ed.  Rees)  s.  v.  Pilot,  A  pilot,  when  conducting 
one  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  'pilot-water,  shall  have  the  sole 
charge  and  command  of  the  ship.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Word-bk.,  Pilot's  Fairway,  or  Pilot's  water,  a  channel 
wherein,  according  to  usage,  a  pilot  must  be  employed. 
1885  Girts  Own  Paper  Jan.  171/1  The  compass  plant — 
variously  known,  also,  as  the  "pilot  weed,  polar  plant,  and 
turpentine  weed— is  a  vigorous  perennial.  1867  Athcnfeuni 
ai  Sept.  373/1  The  'pilot  whale,  Globiocephalus  Svinevaly. 

Hence  Pi-lotess,  a  female  pilot;  Pi'lotless  a., 
without  a  pilot. 

1834  Una  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  108  Our  fair  pilotess  has 
not  suffered  shipwreck.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii. 
in.  La-.u  168  Though  Rudder-lesse.not  Pilot-lesse  this  Boat. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  441/2  The  pilotless  narrows  which 
leaj_to  Fiddler's  Green,  where  all  good  sailors  go. 

Pi'lot,  v.  [f.  PILOT  sb.,  or  a.  F.  pilote-r  (1530 
in  Palsgr.) ;  cf.fi/oiier  'to  play  the  Pilot'  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  trans.   To  conduct  as  a  pilot;   to  direct  the 
course  of  (a  vessel)  through  difficult  or  dangerous 
waters ;  to  steer,  guide. 

1693  LurrnELL£»-iV/flc/.(i,857)  III.  152  One  Chetworth.. 
P'J.otled  in  the  French  privateers  that  burnt  the  lord 
Widdnagtons  house  2  years  since.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.  Pilot,  Pilots.. having  done  their  pails  in  piloting  the 
vessel,  return  to  shoar  where  they  reside.  1805  NELSON  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VI.  471  [He]  very  cheerfully  offered 
«  services  to  pilot  the  Fleet.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Frogr.  ft  ' 
of' v'  "'  2^  'can  P^ot  himself  by  the  sun  or  the  stars. 

2.  trans/.  andyf§-.  To  guide  or  conduct  through 
unknown,  intricate,  or  dangerous  paths  or  places,    j 
or  through  a  difficult  course  of  affairs ;  to  conduct  as 

a  '  pilot '  in  the  hunting-field. 

I&49  J.  Ei .JOT  in  Early  Kec.  Lancaster,  Mass.  (1884)  16, 
1  theicfoie  hired  a. .man  of  Nashaway..to  mark  trees  so 
that  he  may  Pilot  me  thither  in  the  spring.  1761  WKSI.KY 
Jrnl.  18  Apr.,  He  piloted  us  over  the  next  mountain.  1838 
DICKENS  Xkh.  AY,*,  xxi,  The  big  footman .. piloted  them  in 

"feet  safety  to  the  street-door.  1877  TEN  NVSON  Harold  i. 
i.  148  Go— the  Saints  Pilot  and  prosper  all  thy  wandering  i 
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out  And  homeward.  1881  MKS.  POWER  O'DoNOGHUE  Laiiies 
on  Horseback  ill.  vi.  94  Any  man  who  will  not  take  this 
trouble  is  unfit  to  pilot  a  lady. 

3.  To  act  as  pilot  on  (a  course  or  way),  in  or 
over  (an  extent  of  water,  etc.). 

17*5  Pope  Odyss,  iv.  880  Mentor,  Captain  of  the  lordly 
crew,  Safe  from  the  secret  rock  and  adverse  stotm  Pilots 
the  course.  1846  Meek.  Maf.  July  20  [They]  piloted  the 
way  with  the  Number  i  engine  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway  Company.  1871  BROWNING  Herat  Kiel  vi, 
Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day.  Have  I  piloted  your  bay. 

Hence  Pi-loting  vbl.  st. 

1716  B.  CHURCH  Hat.  Philip's  War  (1865)  I.  126  By  their 
Piloting,  he  soon  came.. to  the  top  of  the  great  Tree  which 
the  Enemy  had  fallen  a-cross  the  River.  1766  J.  S.  SPEER 
(title)  The  West  India  Pilot,  containing  Piloting  Directions 
for  Port  Royal  Harbour  in  Jamaica.  1891  S.  MONTY* 
Curatica  148  Never  mind,  I'll  do  the  piloting.  1900 />'/<w£:c. 
Mag.  May  655/2  Piloting,  that  is  the  placing  oftwo  engines 
..at  the  head  of  a  train,  is  common  upon  almost  all  our  lines. 

Pilotage  ( psi-toted.s).  [a.  K.  pilotage  ( 1 540  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  piloter :  see  prec.  and  -AGE.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  piloting ;  the  func- 
tion or  office  of  a  pilot ;  pilotship. 

Compulsory  pilotage,  compulsory  employment  of  a  pilot 
within  certain  limits,  according  to  local  law. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Apol.  55  Otherwise  we  must  for  ever 
abandon  the  Indies,  and  loose  all  our  knowledge,  and  our 
Pylotage  of  that  part  of  the  world.     1613  T.  STAFFORD 
Pac.  Hib.   in.  x.   325   At    the  other    end;  of   this    Hand 
[Innisherkan]  (with  good  pilotage)  a  ship  of  two  hundred    ( 
Tunne  by  day  may  safely  come  in,   1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,    \ 
Pilotage  or  Pilotism,  the  office  or  ait  of  a  Pilot.    1786-7 
BONNYCASTLE  Astron,  \.   14  They  have  paid  the  utmost    '• 
attention  to  pilotage.     1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  xiv,  I 
shall  never  save  the  ship  by  my  own  pilotage.    1868  Morn.    . 
Star  28   Mar..  Mr.  Candhsh  did  good  service  ..  by  pro- 
posing the  abolition  of  compulsory  pilotage. 
b.  iransf.  anAJig.  (cf.  PILOT  v.  2). 

1716  S.  SEWAI.L  Diary  16  May,  By  the  pilotage  of  the  Lt. 
Governour's  Servant..  Went  the  way  by  Mr.  Prescott's 
Meetinghouse.  1848  DICKENS  Dontley  vi,  He  left  the  room  * 
under  the  pilotage  of  Mrs.  Chick.  1887  SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS 
In  the  Shires  ii.  22  A  chosen  lot.  .look  to  him  for  pilotage 
through  the  line  of  gates. 

2.  The  cost  or  charge  for  piloting ;  pilotage  dues. 
16*3  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  141  The  Merchant  like-    ; 

wise  doth  couenant  to  pay  Pilotage,  if  a  Pilot  be  vsed  to 
bi  ing  the  ship  into  the  harbor.     1825  Act  ft  Geo.  [V,  c.  125 
§  38  Every  Pilot  so  taken  to  Sea.  .shall,  over  and  above  his    . 
pilotage,  have  and  receive  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  per 
Diem.     1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xxviii,  I've  got  all  my 


pilotage  too,  so  I'm  a  tich  man. 

3.  An  association,  authority,  or  establishment  for 
_,         _           supervising  a  body  of  pilots. 

1604  E.  G(RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xi.  155          jgg!  Times  r;  Jan.  12/4  If  fiost  persists  and  ice  increases, 
Cape  de  Vert,  from  whence  the  'Pilote  maior  returned  to   I    tne  pilotage  will  probably  refuse  pilots  to  sailing  vessels, 

unless  they  are  assisted  by  tugs. 

4.  attrib.,  as  pilotage  certificate,  dues,  signal,  etc. 
1830  LYELL  Princ.  Ceot.  I.  230  Many  Swedish  officers  of 

the  pilotage  establishment  declared.,  in  favour  of  this 
opinion.  1873  in  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iii.  (1875)  68 
The  Inleinational  Code  Pilotage  Signal  indicated  by  P.  T. 
1905  ll'cstm.  Gaz.  27  Apr.  7/2  At  the  time  of  the  accident 
the  ship  was  in  pilotage  waters. 
Pilotaxitic  (psi  l»|taeksi'tik),  a.  Mitt.  [As  if 


PILT. 

shark;  it  is  of  a  silvery  blue  colour,  with  dark 
vertical  bars  upon  the  back. 

1634  Six  T.  HCRBIRT  Treat,  s  Sharkes..are  alwiyes 
directed  by  a  little  specled  fish,  called  a  pilot  fish,  by 
guiding  their  Monster-masters  to  a  prey.  1711  E.  COOKK 
Voy.  S.  Sea  27  Pilot-FUhes,  which  the  Shark,  tho'  never  so 
hungry,  does  not  devour.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  .\iniplc  xli, 
When  you  meet  the  pilot-fish,  the  shark  arn't  far  off,  you 
know.  1835  F.ncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XII.  185/1  Naucrates 
dnftor,  the  famous  pilot-fish  of  navigators . .  ,so  named  from 
its  habit  of  keeping  company  with  ships  at  sea,  and  frequently 
swimming  beneath  their  bows. 

2.  Applied  to  other  fishes :  a.  A  general  term 
for  the  CarangiJa,  as  the  amber-fish  (Seriola  dor- 
salts'),  or  the  rudder-fish  (Seriola  zenata  ;  b.  The 
remora  or  sucking-fish  (Echeneis) ;  o.  The  round- 
fish  (Cortgonus  qiiadrilateralis). 

179*  MAR.  RIDDELL  l'<>y.  Madeira^  The  pilot  or  rudder 
fish.  [1835  Encycl.  Bril.(fd.j)  XII.  186/1  The  name  of 
pilot  has  been  bestowed  on  various  other  fishes,  and  the 
genus  Naucrates  itself  contains  several  species.] 

Filotism  (pai-Utiz'm).  [f.  PILOT  si.  -f  -ISM.] 
The  practice  of  a  pilot ;  pilotage. 

i6zi  COTGR.,  Pilotage,  Pllotisme ;  th'office,  or  Art  of  a 
Pilot.  i$sx-6»  HEYLIN  Coimogr.  Introd.  (1674)  24/1  Petrus 
de  Medina. .and  Johannes  Aurigarius.. chief  Writers  in  the 
Art  of  Pilotism.  1776  S.  J.  PRATT  Pupil  of  Pleas.  II.  32. 
1  am  between  a  Scylla  anda  Charybdis,  and  uncommonly 
skilful  must  be  my  pilotism,  or  I  must  split  upon  (he  rocks. 

Pi'lotry.  rare.  [f.  PILOT  sb.  +  -BY.]  =  PILOT  AGE. 

1744  HARRIS  Tfnte  Treat.  Notes (1765)  278  Asa  Ship  is  the 
End  of  Ship-building,  or  Navigating  the  End  of  Pilolry.  1842 
Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  318  Under  such  skilful  pilotry  did  1  pass 
days  and  nights  in  the  prosecution  of  my  one  great  purpose. 

Pi'lotsbip.  rare.  [f.  PILOT  j*.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
discharge  of  the  office  or  function  of  a  pilot. 

1664  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  705  The  pylolt- 
ship..  bringing  up  and  carrying  down,  and  in  and  out,  of 
all  such  ships.  169*  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2814/3  They  com- 
mitted the  Pilotship  to  the  5  Dutch  Men.  1711  SHAPTESB. 
Charact.(vjyj)  III.  158  Whither  bound?  On  what  business .' 
Under  whose  pilotship,  government,  or  protection? 

t  Pilo-tte,  obs.  form  of  PELLET  sbl 
14..  Noble  Bit.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  92  Mak  it  in  pilottes 
as  gret  as  plomes. 


f.  *pilotaxite  (f.  Gr.  iriXo-s  felt  +  rdfis  arrangement 
+  -ITE)  +  -ic.J     (See  quot.) 

1888  F.  H.  HATCH  in  Teall  Brit.  Petrogr.  Gloss.,  Pilo- 
taxitic,  the  name  given  by  Rosenbusch..loaholocrystalline 
structure  especially  characteristic  of  certain  poiphyrites  and    i 
basalts.     The  groundmass  of  these  rocks  consists  essentially    j 
of  slender  laths  and  microlites  of  felspar  in  felted  aggrega. 
tion,  and  often  presents  fluxion  phenomena. 

Pilot-bird.     ['•  PILOTS.  +  BIRD.]    A  name 
applied  to  various  birds :   f  a.  A  sea-bird  of  the 
W.  Indies  (ois.} ;  b.  An  Australian  bird,  Pycno-   ' 
piilusftoccosus ;   o.  ?  An  albatross  (quot.  1888). 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  The  Pilot  Bird,  a  certain  Bird  about    ! 
the  Caribe  Islands,  which  gives  notice  to  Ships  that  sail 
that  way,  when  they  come  near   any  of  those   Islands. 
[Hence  in  BAILEY,  CRABBE  'I'cJinol.  Diet.,  and  later  Diets.} 
1888  K.  L.  STEVENSON  Diary  in  G.  Balfour  Life  (1901)  II.  43 
Some  attendant  pilot  birds,  silent,  brown-suited,  quakerish 
fellows,  infinitely  graceful  on  the  wing.    1893  Argus  (Mel* 
bourne)  25  Mar.  4/6  (Mortis)  Here,  close  together,  aie  eggs 
of  the  lyre-bird  and  the  pilot-bird — the  last  very  rare,  and    j 
only  found  quite  lately  in  the  Dandenong  Ranges.    1903 
NORTH  (of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.)  Let.  to  Prof.  A.  Newton, 
Relative  to  the  name  of  '  Pilot-bird  '  for  Pycnoptilns  floe-    \ 
coats,  this  species  has  been  so  labelled  in  the  National 
Museum,  Melbourne,  for  the  past  twenty-five  yeais.    The    , 
name  is  piohably  derived  from  its  loud  and  distinct  notes 
quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  species. 

Pi'lot-boat.  A  boat  in  which  pilots  cruise  off 
shore  in  order  to  meet  incoming  vessels. 

1588  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  Frederick's  Voy.  14  Like  to  our  little 
pilot  boats.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4682/3  He  came  not  to 
Anchor,  only  spoke  with  a  Pilot-Boat.  1831  MARRYAT  N. 
Forster  li,  A. .note  sent  on  shore  by  a  pilot  .boat. 

Pilotee  (pailaU-).  [f.  PILOT  v.  +  -EE.]  A  person 
who  is  piloted,  e.  g.  in  the  hunting-field. 

1883  MRS.  KENNARD  /i/^A/  Sffrlix,  The  pilotee  can  always 
see  what  he  [the  *  pilot  ]  is  doing,  how  hard  he  tides,  how    , 
well  he  goes. 

t  Pilotee  r.  06s.  [i.  PILOT  v.  +  -EEB.]  One 
who  pilots  (a  ship) ;  a  pilot  or  steersman. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  8  As  to  the  Pole  the  lilly 
bends  In  a  sea-corneas  ..  Wherby  the  wandring  pilotecr    ( 
His  cours  in  gloomy  nights  doth  steer. 

PHot-fish.    [f.  PILOT  sit.  +  FISH  sii.i] 
1.  A  small  carangoid  fish  ol  warm  seas,  Naucrates 
dmloi;  reputed  to  act  as  a  pilot  or  guide  to  the    , 


tPilotty.piloty.  Obs.  [a 
to  drive  piles,  f.  pilot  a  pile,  augm.  of  pile  pile.] 
A  foundation  of  piles  driven  into  the  sea,  upon 
which  a  building  is  erected. 

1688  BURNET  Lett.  (1708)  129  To  see  so  vast  a  City  [Venice] 
situated  thus  in  the  Sea.  .the  Pilotty  supplying  the  want  of 
Earth  to  build  on.  Ibid.  299  Unless  the  Foundation  go 
very  Deep,  or  that  it  be  laid  upon  Piloty. 

Pilou,  Pilpur(e,  obs.  ff.  PILLOW,  FILLER. 

Pilous  (pai'bs),  a.  [ad.  L.  pi/fsus  hairy  (in  K. 
pileux) :  see  -oos,  and  cf.  PILOSE.]  Characterized 
by  or  abounding  in  hair;  of  the  nature  or  con- 
sisting of  hair ;  hairy,  pilose,  piteous. 

1658  J.  ROBINSON  Endojca,  etc.  1 24  The  excrements  of  vora- 
cious doggs,  which  is  seen  to  be  very  pilous.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Anini.  ff  Min.  Introd.,  The  eaies  are.. pilous  in  the 
rat.  177*  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  385  Pilosuui, 
pilous,  coveted  with  long  Hails  that  appear  distinctly. 
1836-9  Toad's  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  380/1  No  pilous  system., 
exists  in  any  of  the  Gastetopods.  1841  MONTAGU  in  Proc. 
Etna.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  10.  33  It  is  covered  with  a  rough 
pilous  epidermis.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  291  The  face 
lacking  the  crimson  velvety  pilous  area. 

Pilow(e,  obs.  form  of  PILLOW. 

fPilpate.  Obs.  rare.  Also  pyl-.  Short  for 
pilled  pate  tonsured  head,  i.  e.  priest  (with  allusion 
to  prelate) :  see  PILLED  2. 

1530  TINDALF.  Pract.  Prelates  I  vij.  If  it  had  bene  as 
greatlye  vnto  the  profyle  of  the  pope  and  his  pupates,  1  wold 
save  prelates,  as  it  were  to  the  honoure  of  god.  1560  BECON 
New  Caltch.  Wks.  (1564)  496  These  smeaied  Pylpatcs,  I 
would  saye,  Prelates,  first  of  all  accused  hym.  .  , 

Pilpulist.  Kabbinism.  [f.  Heb./«4»«/(f.7S7B 
pilpel  to  debate  hotly,  referred  by  some  to  pilpel 
pepper)  +  -1ST.]  A  subtle  or  keen  disputant,  esp. 
in  rabbinical  argumentation.  Hence  Filpnll  stic  a. 

1859  P.  BEATON  Jcwsin  East  n.  Hi.  93  There  is  not  among 
them  a  talmudist  or  pilpulist  of  any  reputation.  1878  A. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI1.  90  To  exercise  the  understanding  in 
pilpulistic  tournaments.  1898  ZANGWILL  Dreamers  Ghetto 
237  We  passed  by  the  village  Beth-Hamidrash,  whence  loud 
sounds  of  '  pilpulistic  '  (wite-drawn)  argument  issued. 

fPi-lsenite.  Min.  Obs.  [a.  Ger.  pilsenit 
(Kenngott,  1853),  f.  Deutsch-Pilsen,  Hungary, 
where  found.]  An  obsolete  synonym  of  WEHBLITE. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  Index. 

f  Piteer.  Obs.  rare-".     (See  quots.) 

1736  AINSWORTH,  A  pilser,  musca  luminibus  advolitans. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Pilser,  the  moth  or  fly  that  runs  into  a  candle 
flame.  Ainsworth.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

f  Pilt,  pult,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  2-4pulte(nj 
0.  2-5  pilte(n,  3-4  pylte  ;  7.  4-5  pelte.  Pa.  I. 
«•  3-4  pulte,  4-5  pult ;  P.  3-4  pylte,  pilte,  5 
pylt ;  7.  4-5  pelt(e.  Pa.pple.  a.  3-3  i-,  y-pult, 
3-4  pult ;  0.  3-5  Pi",  4  Py".  4-5  P*1*6  •  t-  5 
pelt.  [ME.  piiilen,  fylttn,  pillen,  repr.  an  un- 
recorded OE.  *pyllan. 

App.  ad.  L.fultare  to  beat,  strike,  knock  :  cf.  OE-  lyrnax, 
ad.  L.  tornare.     No  examples  of  pult,  Pylt,  pill,  in  sense  i 
or  2,  are  known  after  1400,  nor  of  sense  3  after  £1430  I 
pxlt  in  this  sense  was  generallysucceeded  by /««.*•  Inslancc 
of  p€lt  occur  somewhat  later  in  a  Northern  text : 
doubtful  xhethcr  this  is  the  mod.Eng.  »etb  PILT.] 
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PILT. 

1.  trans.  To  thrust,  push  ;  to  thrust  away  or  out. 

0.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Heo  weren  ipult  ut  of  paradise. 
c  1175  LAY.  7527  Nemnius  pulte  vp  [c  1205  hxf  yp]  his  scelde. 
Ibid.  10839  Bruttes  bane  btoc  Gaili  cleopede,  For  bat  Liuius 
Gallus  was  bar  on  i-pult  bus.    <riaoo  -V.  Enf.  Leg.  I.  56/78 
Huy  harleden  him  wel  faste,  And  smilen  and  pulten  here 
and  bere.    Ibid.  328/189  Darstbov  bine  modcr  pulte?   1197 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  EE.  22  Hit  was  be  spere..bal  was 
ypull  lo  his  herle.    c  1305  St.  Andrew  72  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
100  In  to  be  vrbe  hi  pulte  faste  be  tuei  endes  of  be  Rode, 
c  1310  Cast.  Love  207  Out  of  his  heritage  he  is  pult  For 
synne  and  for  his  owne  gull.    1377  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  B.  vm. 
96  A  pyke  is  on  bai  polenle  lo  pulte  [y.  rr.  pelte,  pllle,  pulle ; 
A.  punge,  C.  pulle,  putte]  adown  be  wikked.   01380  Minor 
Poems  jr.  Vernon  MS.  lit.  92  Mi  mou|>  I  pulte,  my  sweore 
I  strcijt  To  cusse  his  feet.    1:1380  Sir  Ferumb.  774  [He] 
pulte  is  bowels  in  ageyn. 

ft.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  197  pe  neddre..hire  ooer  eare 
pilte3  hire  tail  her  inne.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne 
1296  Ho-so  curseb  wiboutyn  gylt  Hyt  shal  on  hys  hede 
be  pylt.  ?  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  §  89  And  so  hath  he  done  for 
my  gylte  :  Now  am  y  of  my  lande  pylte. 

Y.  13. .  Guy  Warm.  (A.) 4086  pat  heued  bai  han  on  a  spere 
y-setl : .  .Mani  on  pell  her  finger  ber-to.  a  1400  Octavian 
595  The  lyonesse..on  the  schyp  sche  gan  to  clym..The 
schypmen..ofte  her  pelte  ynto  the  see.  £1460  Tovmeley 
Myst.  xxi.  284  Yit  wold  I  gif  of  my  gold  yond  tratoure  to 
pelt  [rimes  swell,  belt,  felt]  (Tor  euer. 
b.  fig.  To  impel,  drive,  force. 

a  1250  Owl  ft  Night.  871  Mid  mine  songe  ich  bine  pulte 
pat  he  groni  fot  his  gulte. 

2.  To  put  forcibly.     Pilt  out,  to  put  or  take  out 
by  force. 

a.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7713  Woso..slouhert  ober  hind. 
Me  ssofde  pulte  \v.  r.  putte]  out  bobe  is  eye  &  makye  him 
iur  blind.  13..  Verses  for  Palm  Sunday  xxii.  mRel.Ant. 

1.  244  To  delhe  a  wolde  hym  pulle. 

ft.  01300  Fall  ft  Passion  56  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  14  Fort 
godis  sone  in  rode  was  pilt.  a  1300  Ten  Commandm.  12 
Ibid.  16  Whan  ?e  swerib  gret  obis  in  rode  bou  piltist  him 
apan.  1:1350  Will.  Palerne  4219  Neuer-rnore  for  no  man 
mowe  [bei]  be  deliuered,  ne  pult  out  [of]  prison.  Ibid.  4593 
He  bar  doun  vs  alle,  &  pult  vs  in  prison. 

y.  c  1450  St.  Citthbert  (Surtees)  4550  pe  paynyms  to  dede 
war  pell.. whils  bai  [crislen  men]  dede  dynles  dell. 

3.  To  put,  place,  set ;  to  apply.     Pilt  out,  to  put 
forth,  publish,  exhibit,  display. 

a.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9550  So  bat  it  was  uorb  ipult 
bat  be  king  and  heo  So  sibbe  were  bat  hii  ne  mia,te  leng  to 
gadere  beo.  ^1300  Beket  1316  He  nele  bileve  nevere  mo, 
Bole  ;e  pulle  joure  hond  Iherlo  lo  bringe  ous  out  of  wo. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  I.  125  Ac  lucifer  lowest  lilh  of  hem 
afle;  Forpryde  bat  hepult[z'.rr.  pelt,  putte,  put,  puttede]out. 

ft.  1.1150  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2214  Do  breSere  seckes  hauen  he 
fill,  And  in  euerilc  oe  siluer  pilt.  a  1300  Fall  ft  Passion  29 
in  E.  E.  P.  (i  862)  13  Womman  mai  turne  man-is  wille  wbare 
a.ho  wol  pilt  hir  to.  c  1315  Lai  le  Freine  136  With  a  lace  of 
silke  Iherin  pill,  c  1400  Gajnelyn  894  Sillhen  in  gode  office 
be  kyng  halh  alle  Ihem  pill,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  21 
Take  bin  bcmbe  &  pyll  ber-on,  &  311  it  cleuey,  let  it  boyle. 

y.  (-1320  Sir  Tristr.  1520  His  moube  opened  bai  And 
pelt  treacle  in  bat  man. 

4.  intr.  To  thrust  oneself,   push ;    to  impinge 
with  force ;  pulten  ajean,  to  rebound. 

a.  a.  1125  Anct.  R  366  Hwar  se  muchel  dunt  is,  hit  pulteS 
up  a^ean  o  beo  bet  ber  neih  stondeS.  Sikerliche,  hwose  is 
neih  him  bet  ikepte  be  heuie  duntes,  hit  wule  pulten  [v.  r. 
butten,  bulen]  on  him. 

ft,  y.  a  1300  K.  Horn  (Harl.)  1433  Ffykenild  a}eyn  hire 
pylte  {Laud  1415  pulte,  Camb.  1470  pelte]  mid  his  suerdes 
hylte. 

Hence  t  Pilting,  pulting  vbl.  sb.,  pushing, 
thrusting,  impact. 

<z  1225  Ancr.  R.  366  pe  pultunge  is  ful  liht  to  bolien  uor 
his  luue  bet  underueng  so  heuie  duntes.  1*97  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  4313  per  was  pullinge  &  ssouinge  &  slroc  monyon. 

t  Pilt,  pult,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.j  A 
thrust ;  a  push. 

13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3466  Damme,  for-^eue  me  bis  gilt,  I 
ne  }af  be  nober  dent  ne  pilt !  a  1350  Childh.  Jesus  422  He 
ful  a  doun  ded  for  is  gult,  Ne  hadde  he  nobur  dunt  ne  pult. 

Filtock  (pHtaic).  dial.    Also  9  piltack,  -tik. 

[Of  unascertained  etymology ;  app.  a  diminutive.] 

"  The  name  in  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  Caithness  of  the 

coal-fish,  Merlangus  carbonarius,  in  its  second  year. 

1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  V.  190  Pillocks,  sillocks,  haddocks, 
mackarels,  and  flounders,  are  got  immediately  upon  the 
shore.  182*  HIBBERT  Descr.  Shetl.Isl.  119  About  the  month 
of  May  ensuing,  they  are  found  to  have  grown  from  8  to 
15  inches,  acquiring  during  this  period  of  their  growth  the 
name  of  Pillocks.  1883  J.  SANDS  in  Standard  12  Ocl.  6/5 
A  boal  lhat  was  fishing  for  pillocks,  or  sailhe. 

attrib.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  211  Blue-eyed  fishermen  wilh 
their  circular  pillock  nels  over  their  shoulders. 

Pilu,  obs.  form  of  PILLOW. 

Pilular  (pi-lirflai),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *piluldr-is, 
i.  pilula  PlLL-fA.2:  see  -AR.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of  a  pill ;  of  the  nature  of  a  pill 
or  pills. 

1802  Med.  Jnd.  VIII.  48  This  preparation  ..  may  be 
exhibited  in  a  pilular  form.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  16 
Pilular  productions  of  the  peslle.  1883  R.  HAI.DANE  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  n.  281/1  Evaporate  the  alcoholic  tine* 
lure  lo  a  pilular  consistence. 

t  Pi'lulary, a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  moA.'L. pilit/dri- 
us,  f.  pilula  PILL  s6.2 :  see  -ARY  J.  Cf.  F.  filtt- 
laire.]  Applied  to  a  beetle  which  rolls  up  dung 
into  small  balls :  cf.  dung-beetle  (DuNO  sb.  5  c). 

1601  LOVELL  Hiit.  Anim.  ft  Min.  Inlrod.,  The  pilularie 
beelle  and  Spanish  flies.  1765  Universal  Mag.  XXXVII. 
1 30/1  The  worm  that  is  transformed  into  the  pillulary  and 
steicorary  beetle. 

Pilule   (pi'liwl).     Also  6-9  pillule,     [a.  F. 
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pilule,  ad.  L.  pilula :    see  PILL 
small  pill. 


A  pill; 


pillules,  or  as  we  call  them  pilles.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Dec. 
3/1  The  Bible . .  is  apl  to  pall  when  served  up,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
says,  in  pilules. 

Hence  Pi-lulist,  a  dealer  in  pills. 

1807  Edin.  Rev.  XI.  66  Is  he  refreshed  by  immediate  fees 
like  the  accomplished  pillulist? 

Piluli-ferous,  a.  [f.  L.  pilula  PILL  sb?  + 
-FEBOUS.]  Pill-bearing,  bearing  globular  bodies. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Piluliferous,  bearing  or  producing 
round  berries  or  fruit  like  pills.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Vrtica  pilulifera  is  so  named  because  of  its  fruits,  which, 
by  Iheir  union,  form  a  globulous  mass :  piluliferous. 

Pilulous  (pHitfbs),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -oos.] 
Resembling  a  pill ;  pill-like  in  size,  minute. 

187*  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  ii,  Has  any  one  ever  pinched 
inlo  ils  pilulous  smallness  the  cobweb  of  pre-mammonial 
acquaintanceship?  1905  Athenzum  i  July  7/2  Lileralure 
is  made  to  descend  on  them  in  a  gracious  ram  of  pilulous 
duodecimos. 

Pilve,  pilwe,  pilwo,  obs.  forms  of  PILLOW. 
t  Pi'lwater.  Obs.  rare.  The  Manx  shearwater. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  131  The  Countrie  yeeldelh 
allso  diuerse  olher  fowle,  as  wild  geese, . .  both  sorts  of  dyvers 
or  dippers,  the  pilwater,  the  Wigion. 

Pily  (psi-li),  a.l  Her.  [f.  PILE  sb?-  4  +  -Y  :  cf. 
PALY,  etc.]  Divided  into  a  number  of  piles,  the 
number  and  direction  being  usually  indicated. 

1638  GUILLIM  Heraldry  v.  iv.  (ed.  3)  376  He  beareth  Barry 
pily  of  eight  peeces,  Gules  and  Or.  c  1828  BERRY  Encycl. 
Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Pily  of  eight,  traverse  in  point  to  the 
sinister  fesse.  Ibid.,  Pily  bendy  merely  differs  from  pily 
barry  by  throwing  the  piles  bendways.. instead  of  barways. 

Pily  (psi'li),  a.2  [f.  PILE  rf.S  a  +-Y.]  Having 
a  pile  or  nap  (as  velvet) ;  of  the  nature  of  a  pile. 

1533  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trias.  Scot.  (1905)  VI.  80  To  be  the 
King  ane  ryding  galcoit,  vj  quarteris  pylie  franche  gray. 


[of  the  Dandle  Dinmont]  is  pily,  or  mixture  of  aboul  Iwo- 
thirds  hardish  hair  and  one-third  linty— Le.  soft,  but  not 
silky.  1894  M.  H.  HAYES  Men  ft  Horses  xiii,  (ed.  2)  190 
That  few,  if  any,.. knew  much  about  the  virtues  of  thick 
'  pily '  coir  mailing  and  slrail-jackels  for  horses. 

t  Pi'lyie,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  pilule,  [ad.  F. 
pillcr^Yt.pilhar,  Sp.  pillar,  Vg.pilhar  to  pillage, 
It.  pigliare  (to  take)  :  repr.  a  late  I,,  type  *piliare, 
*piledre,  for  L.  pildre  to  deprive  of  hair,  make 
bare,  f.  pilus  hair.]  trans.  To  pillage,  plunder. 

15..  Aberdeen  Regr.  XV.  (Jam.),  Pilyeil  in  the  streme 
be  menn  of  wair  or  serevaris,  or  ony  guddis  cassin  be  storme 
of  wedder.  c  1575  in  Hal/out's  Practices  (1754)  635  To  tak 
and  pihie  that  quhilk  thay  may  of  the  said  prize.  1598  Sc. 
Acts  Jos.  VI  (1816)  IV.  190/2  Samekle  of  the  said  armour 
as  salbe  pilleit  or  lost  by  sey. 

Pimaric  (pimaeTik,  pai-),  a.  Client,  [mod.  f. 
ft(nus)  mar\ilimd)  +  -10  ;  in  F.  pimarique.']  In 
pimaric  acid,  '  an  acid  resin  (C^HjjOj)  occurring 
in  the  turpentine  of  Pinus  maritima '  (Watts). 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  502  White  resin  or  galipot 
is  obtained  from  Bordeaux  turpentine,  furnished  by  the 
Pinus  maritima,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  acid 
resin,  the  pimaric.  1880  GARROO  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  364 
The  Resin  consists  of  three  isomeric  acids,  Pimaric,  Pinic, 
and  Sylvic,  differing  in  their  solubility  in  alcohol  Pinic 
acid  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  sylvic  in  warm  alcohol; 
pimaric  requires  boiling  spirit;  the  formula. .is  C2uH?oO2- 

fPimble-stone,  pimple-stone,  obs.  nasalized 
var.  of  PEBBLE-STONE. 

1577  FRAMPION  Joyful  News  n.  (1596)  73  Pure  Pimple 
stones  of  a  brooke  or  Riuer.  i6aa  MALYNES  Anc.  Law- 
Merch.  491  To  lay  liltle  pirnble  stones  vnder  their  tongue, 
to  eleuale  ihe  same. 

tPirne.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  Imitative.]  A  plaintive 
cry,  a  wail  or  whine. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  vm.  (Preach.  Swallow)  xxiv, 
The  swallow  swylh  put  furth  ane  pielious  pyme,  Said, '  Wo 
is  him  can  nol  be  war  in  lyme  '. 

Pimelic  (pime;-lik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  nlueKf/ 
fat  +  -ic.]  In  Pimelic  acid,  an  acid  (C,H,.,p4) 
obtained  in  small  crystalline  grains  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  various  fatty  substances.  Hence 
Pimelate  (pi-mel^t),  a  salt  of  pimelic  acid. 

1838  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Brit.  AIM.  349  Pimelic  acid,  .was 
obtained  by  Laurent  from  the  mother  liquor.  1857  MILLER 
Elem.  Chem.  III.  422  Pimelic  acid.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
IV.  646  Pimelate  of  melhyl. 

Pimelite  (pi'mebit).  Min.  [Named  by  Kars- 
ten,  1800,  f.  Gr.  irr/itXiJ  fat:  see  -rrEl.]  A  hy- 
drous silicate  of  aluminium,  iron,  nickel,  and 
magnesium,  of  apple-green  colour,  greasy  in  ap- 
pearance and  to  the  touch. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  Names  Min.  49  The  name  of  pimelile  has 
been  given  by  Karsten.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  510  Pime- 
lite gives  water  in  Ihe  closed  lube. 

Pimelode  (pi-mel<7ud).  Ichthyol.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Pimelodus,  a  generic  name,  f.  Gr.  jri>fA<u5rj£  like 
fat,  fatty,  f.  m/ieXij  fat :  see  -ODE.]  A  cat-fish  of 
the  genus  Pimelodus.  So  Pi'melodiue  a.,  belong- 
ing to  the  Plmelodliue,  a  subfamily  of  cat-fishes 
of  the  family  Siluridss,  typified  by  the  genus  Pime- 
lodus; sb.  a  cat-fish  of  this  subfamily. 


PIMLICO. 

i  Pime'nt.  Obs.  Also  3-5  (8)  piement,  4 
pimente,  4-6  pyement,  4-6  (8)  pymeut,  5-6 
pymente.  [a.  Of.piment,  earlier piument  ( 1 2th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Pr.  piment,  pigment,  Sp.  pi- 
miento:—L.pig»ientum,  orig.  pigment,  paint,  also 
(scented)  unguent ;  in  med.L.  scented  or  spiced  con- 
fection, spiced  drink  (Du  Cange).  See  also  next.] 

1.  A  drink  composed  of  wine  sweetened  with 
honey  and  flavoured  with  spices. 

a  iz*$Ancr.  R.  404  Loke  hwu  heo  gulden  him  !  uor  piment 
of  swete  huni  luue,  eisil  of  sur  nio.  c  1300  Havelok  1728 
Pyment  to  drinke,  and  god  clare.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n. 
met.  v.  35  (Camb.  MS.),  They  cowde  make  no  pyment  nor 
clarree.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  12  Thai  on  [tonne]  is  full  of 
such  piment  Which  passeth  all  entendemenl.  Vc  1475  ^V*-. 
Lowe  Degre  760  Wyne  of  Greke,  &  muscadell,  Both  clare, 
pyment,  and  rochell.  1530  PALSGR.  254/1  Pymenl,  piment. 
1715  C.  W.  FORBES  Let.  6  Apr.  in  Burlon  Life,  Drink  pyment 
to  your  meat  dashed  with  strong  wine.  1824  HENDERSON 
in  Blackvj.  Mag.  XVI.  16  The  varieties  of  piment  most 
frequently  mentioned  are  the  Hippocras  and  Clarry. 

2.  A  scented  or  perfumed  unguent. 

cizgoS.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  466/1 30  Min  heued . .  with  no-rnanere 
Oynement  Ne  smeordest,  with  none  salue  ne  with  no  piement. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3702  (Colt.)  pe  odor  o  bi  uestement  It 
smelles  als  o  piement.  1381  WYCLIF  Esther  ii.  12  Sixe 
monethis . .  the!  shulden  vse  maner  pimentis  and  swote  spice. 
—  Isa.  Ivii.  9  Thou  . .  enournedesl  ihee  with  kingus  oyne* 
ment,  and  mullepliedest  thi  pymenlus. 

3.  =  PIMENTO  i,  Cayenne  pepper.   (F.fimtnt.) 
1705  lr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  xvi.  305  The  lasl  sorl  of  Pepper 

called  here  Piemenl,  and  in  Europe  Spanish  Pepper,  grows 
here  in  abundance. 

Pimento  (pime-nto).  [ad.  Sp.  pimienta,  Pg. 
pimenta  pepper  (generally),  repr.  L.  pigmentum, 
in  med.L.  spiced  drink,  hence  spice,  pepper  (gener- 
ally). Sp.  pimiento,  F.  piment  are  applied  to 
Cayenne  or  Guinea  pepper,  capsicum ;  in  Eng. 
the  name  has  passed  to  allspice  or  Jamaica  pepper, 
Pg.  pimenta  da  Jamaica,  F.  piment  de  Jama'ique.'] 

1 1.  Formerly,  Cayenne  or  Guinea  pepper.  Obs. 

[1673  RAY  Journ.  LowC.  494  They  [Spaniards]  delight  much 
in  Pimintme,  i.  e.  Guiny  pepper.]  1697  tr.  Cless  D'A  unoy's 
Trav.  (1706)  241  They  perswade  me  lo  eat  some  of  a  Fruit 
they  call  Pimento,  which  is  as  long  as  ones  Finger,  but  as 
hot  as  Pepper. 

2.  Now,  The  dried  aromatic  berries  of  the  tree 
Eugenia  Pimenta  (see  3) ;   also  called  Jamaica 
pepper  or  allspice  (F.  piment  de  Jamaiqne,  Pg. 
pimenta  da  Jamaica). 

1690  Hist.  Ace.  W.  Indies  in  Harl.  Misc.  (ed.  Park)  II. 
371  Piemento  is  another  natural  production  of.  .Jamaica ; 
from  whence  many  call  it  Jamaica  pepper.  1718  OUINCY 
Compl.  Disp.  84  Pimento,  is  call'd  by  the  common  People 
All-Spice.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaFs  Hist.  Indies  VI. 
332  These  berries  . .  turn  brown  and  acquire  a  spicy  smell, 
which  in  England  hath  given  the  name  of  all  spice  to  this 
pimento.  183*  Veg.  Subst.  Food  364  Pimenlo  combines  ihe 
flavour  and  properties  of  many  of  the  oriental  spices. 

3.  The  tree  which  yields  this  spice,  Eugenia 
Pimenta  or  Pimenta  officinalis  (N.O.  Myrtacex}, 
an  evergreen,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  much 
cultivated  in  Jamaica ;  also,  the  wood  of  this  tree. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)247  Pimento,  or  All-spice. 
.  .The  berries  of  this  tree  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  and  sub* 
astringent  taste.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Anter.  (1783)  II. 
104  Pimento,  a  small  tree,  yielding  a  strong  aromatic  spice. 
1891  Joseph  Gardner  ft  Sons'  Monthly  Circular  i  Oct., 
Pimenlo,  £5  per  ton.  1893  MCCARTHY  Red  Diamonds  II. 
43  The  dried  seeds  of  pimento. 

4.  attrib.,  as  pimento  myrtle,  tree,  wood  =  3; 
pimento  walk,  a  plantation  of  pimento  trees ; 
pimento  water,  a  cordial  made  from  pimento. 

1711  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  (1718)  126  He  built  two  Hulls  with 
Piemento  trees.  Ibid.,  The  Piemento  Wood  . .  served  him 
both  for  Firing  and  Candle,  and  refresh'd  him  with  ils 
fragrant  Smell.  1815  Genii.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  216  The  Pimento- 
tree  grows  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feetjwith  a  very  straight 
trunk.  Ibid.,  A  Pimento  walk,  when  in  full  blossom,  is  a 
very  delightful  object.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldt's 
Trav.  xxiv.  371  The  pimento-myrtle  is  produced  in  Ihe 
woods.  1847  E.  J-  SEYMOUR  Severe  Dis.  I.  2  Rhubarb  and 
pepperminl,  or  nitre  and  soda  in  pimento  water  enable  the 
stomach  to  bear  its  load. 

t  Pimge'net.  slang  or  dial.  Obs.  Forms :  7 
pimpgenet,  pimginnit,  7-8  -ginit,  8  -ginet, 
-gennet,  9  pimgenet.  [Origin  unknown.  For 
Forby's  conjecture  in  qnot.  01825,  evidence  is 
wanting ;  the  alleged  sense  '  pomegranate '  is  not 
recorded  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.]  A  pimple :  see  quots. 

1693  tr.  Cowley's  Plants  \.  in  C.'s  Wks.  22  My  conquering 
hand  Pimpgenets  cannol  shun,  Nor  blackish,  yellow  spots 
the  Faceoer-run.  1694  Dunton's  Ladies  Diet.  (N.),Tosland 
.  .parching  his  pimginits, carbuncles,  and  buboes,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pimginnit,  a  large,  red,  angry  Pimple. 
1719  D'URFEY/V//.r  V.  314  The  Lass  with  a  Wainscot  Pace, 
and  from  Pim-ginets  free,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Pimgenet.  i.  A  very  delicate  and  mincing  diminutive  pt 
piemgenet  for  pomegranate.  3.  A  small  red  pimple.  Possibly 
a  hyperbolically  figurative  application  of  ihe  first  sense. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pimgenet,  a  small  red  pimple.  Nine 
pimgenels  make  a  pock  royal ',  Old  Saying. 

tPi'mlico1.  Obs.  [app.  a  place-name  or 
personal  surname.] 

L  Name  of  a  place  of  resort  (perh.  from  the 
name  of  its  proprietor)  at  Hogsdon  (now  Hoxton), 
a  suburb  of  London,  formerly  celebrated  for  Us 
ale,  cakes,  etc. ;  also,  ale  named  after  this  place. 


PIMLICO. 

[1598  Nerves  from  Hogsdon  (N.),  Hey  for  old  Ben  Pimlico's 
nut-browne.J  1609  (/"//«)  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red  Cap.  'Tis 
a  Mad  World  at  Hogsdon.  1610  B.  JONSON  AUh.  v.  ii, 
Gallants . . scene  to  MOCK  here,  .as  to  a  second  Hogs-den,  In 
dayes  of  Pimlico  and  Eye-bright !  1614  J.  COOKE  Greenes 
Tu  Ouotjue  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  233,  I  have  sent  my 
daughter  this  morning  as  far  as  Pimlico,  to  fetch  a  draught 
of  Derby  ale.  1670  in  J.  Nichols  Colt,  Poems  (1780)  III.  163 
Or  stout  March-beer,  or  Windsor-ale,  ..  Or  Pimlico,  whose 
too  great  sale  Did  inarr  it. 

2.  A  drinking- vessel  of  some  kind. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  yi.  103  No  small  service 
nor  miser  glasses  will  doe  the  businesse  here,  nor  Pimlicos 
discharg  d  to  the  round  in  the  middle. 

3.  Some  white  dress  fabric. 

1687  Hist.  Sir  7-  Hawhaood  ii.  23  The  laughing  Fellow, 
dressed  up  in  Pimlico,  as  Painters.. Picture.. the  shadow  of 
a  Ghost.  1760  Life  Cotton  in  Walton's  Angler  n.  p.  xx, 
To  bedizen  them  out  in  Pimlico,  or  bloat  them  up  with 
turgid  bombast. 

Pimlico  z  (pi'mliko).  [Echoic,  from  the  cry  of 
the  bird.]  fa.  Variant  of  FKMBLICO.  Obs.  b. 
The  Australian  friar-bird  :  see  FRIAR  si.  6. 

1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  Australia  IV.  pi.  58  From  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  notes  to  these  words,  it  has  obtained  from 
the  Colonists  the  various  names  of '  Poor  Soldier  ', '  Pimlico ', 
'  Four  o'clock  ',  etc. 

Pimp  (pimp),  si.1    [Origin  obscure. 

Generally  thought  to  be  in  some  way  related  to  i6th  c.  F. 
pittifer  vb.,  pr.pple.  pimpant  alluring  or  seducing  in  outward 
appearance  or  diess,pirrtpesoH/e  a  pretentious  woman  ( Hat/.- 
Datrn  ).  F.  fhtifier  is  taken  as  =  Pr.  pimpar,  pipar  to 
render  elegant  { Littre).  But  these  leave  much  to  be  explained 
in  the  history  of  the  word  before  1600.] 

One  who  provides  means  and  opportunities  for 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse ;  a  pander,  procurer. 

1607  MIDDLETON  FiveCaltants  11.  i.  36  first  Courtesan 

Our  pimp's  grown  proud.  z666  PEPYS  Diary  10  June,  The 
Duke  of  York  is  wholly  given  up  to  his  new  mistress... 
Mr.  Brouncker,  it  seems,  was  the  pimp  to  bring  it  about. 
1711  SrEEi.il  Sped.  No.  51  r>  6  He  has  been  used  as  a  Pimp 
to  ravishing  Tyrants,  or  successful  Rakes.  1860  MOTLEY 
Nctlurl.  (1868)  I.  ii.  51  The  honest  soldier  had  refused  to 
become  his  pimp. 

attiit.    1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  xi.  135  A  fitter 
woman  ne'er  was  made  To  ply  the  pimp  and  gypsey  trade. 
b.  tramf.  and  Jig.  One  who  ministers  to  any- 
thing evil,  esp.  to  base  appetites  or  vices. 

111704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  on  Quack  Wks.  1730  I.  63  Thou 
churchyard  pimp,  and  pander  to  the  grave.  1789  WOLCOTT 
(P  Pindar )  I  nut.  Hor.  i.  xii.  8  That  sends  to  counties,  borough- 
towns,  his  crimps,  Alias  his  vote-seducing  pimps.  1843 
MIALL  in  Nonconf.  III.  441  The  most  abandoned  pimp  of 
the  literary  world.  1866  FZLTON  Anc.  *  Mod.  Greece  II.  i. 
ii.  32  [The  stavej  is  the  pimp  and  pander  to  all  the  vices  of 
the  young. 

o.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pimp-errant,  pimp-like 
adj., pimp-master,  -tenure ;  f  pimp-whisk,  -whisk- 
In  (-ing)  o6s.  slang  =  PIMP. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair\\\.  v,  I  neuer  saw  a  young 
*Pimpe  errant,  and  his  Squire  better  match'd.  1681  OTWAY 
Soldiers  Fort.  iv.  i,  His  undoubted  Right  to  be  *Pimp- 
Mabter  General  of  London  and  Middlesex.  1684  SOUTHERNE 
Disappointment  ii.i,  Nowthouart  Pimp-master  in  Ordinary 
to  my  family.  i7oz  CovttlU  Interpr.  (White  Kennett) 
N  ij/2  [quotes  Assize  Roll,  No.  48,  m.  28*,  of  la  Edw.  I 


HAZUTT  Tenures  of  Land.  etc.  30.  ijerf  J.  STEVENS 
tr.  Qxestdos  Com.  Wks.  (1700)  350  Such.  .Sayings  are  a 
Discredit  to  your  self  .  .As  for  Instance, . .a  *Pimp  whisk ;  a 
Tauerdemallion ;  Tittle  tattle.  1*38  FORD  Fancies  l.  ii, 

Ijs  a  gallant  life  to  be  an  old  lord's  *pimp-whiskin. 

Pimp,  si>  *  lotal.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  PIMP- 
ING a.]  A  name  in  London  and  the  southern  counties 
for  a  small  faggot  or  bundle  of  firewood. 

1741  De  Foe's  1'tmr  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  129  Those  small 

t  Bavins  which  are  used  in  Taverns  in  London  to  light 

their  Faggots,  and  arc  called  in  the  Taverns  a  Brush,  and  by 

he  Wood-men  Pimps  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vitle.  T.,  Pimp... 
also  a  small  faggot  used  about  London  for  lighting  fires, 
named  fiom  introducing  the  fire  to  the  coals.  i86»  Mxs. 


supply  of  brushwood  fagots  (pimps)  to  the  royal  palaces, 
government  offices.  &c. 


To 


Pimp,  v.    [i.  PIMP  si.i] 

1.  intr.  To  act  as  pimp  or  pander ;  to  pander. 

1636  MASSINGER  Basil/.  Lover  \.  i,  Hence,  and  pimp'., 
your  rams  and  ewes.  1671  DRYDEN  Evening's  Lave  Pref., 

'  o  i>C  ^r>  Truewit..is  not  ashamed  to  pimp  for  him. 
17*8  POPE  Dune.  11.  213  note,  A  creature  unletter'd,  who 
..  pirnpeth  to  the  pleasures  of  such  vain,  braggart,  puft 
Nobility.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  Ixxx.  He  was  well  known 

°  vf  ve,pcmptd  for  thrK  generations  of  the  nobility. 
"•  fiS-  °r  >n  generalized  sense. 


66/2  How  much  longer  will  man  continue  to  pimp  for  the 
gluttony  of  Death? 

2.  Irons.  To  bring  together  as  a  pimp,  nonce-use. 

1671  CROWHI  City  Politiones\.  (1683)  72  Sirrah  ..  where 
ha  you  pimp  d  this  couple  together  1 

Hence  Pi'mping  vM.  s/>.  and  ///.  a. 

1840  H.  MILL  NigUs  Search  27  A  pimping  theife,  his  life 
and  death.  1668  R.  I/ESTRANGE  1  is.  bud'.  (1708)  5  The 

oets  do  us  many  a  good  turn,  both  by  Pimping  and  other- 

ise.  1681  AVrf.  Rail  figSj)  IV.  269  What  Pimping  Whig 
date  contioule,  or  check  the  Lawful  Heir  [James  Duke 


of  York)?  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Pitas.  Love  Wks.  1730  I.  in 
And  pimping  darkness  shut  out  day.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  50  He  succeeded  in  acquiring,  .partly  by 
gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an  estate  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

Pimpel,  variant  of  PIPPLE  v. 

t Pi-mper. z>.l  Obs.ordial.  In6pym-.  [Attenu- 
ated from  pamper.]  trans.  To  pamper,  coddle. 

'537  LATI.MER  Let.  Cromwell  8  Nov.  in  Lett.  Suppress. 
Monast.  (Camden)  148  Butt  I  have  a  good  nursshe..  wych. . 
hath  fachyd  me  hoom  to  here  owne  howsse,  and  doth 
pymper  me  upe  with  all  dylygence.  [Cf.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
8.v.  Pimper  a.  To  bring  up  children  over -delicately ;  to 
over-indulge  them  in  the  matter  of  food,  nw.  Derby.] 

t  Pi-mper,  v.'l  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  early  mod.Du. 
pimp-ooghen  to  blink,  look  through  half-shut  eyes 
(Ktlian).]  intr.  (?)  To  blink. 

1600  J.  LANK  Tom  Tel-troth  620  Bat  when  the  drinke 
doth  worke  within  her  head,  She  rowles  and  reekes,  and 
pimpers  with  the  eyes. 

Pimpernel  (pi-mpamel).  Forms :  a.  5  pim- 
perneile,  -nolle,  5-6  pymper-  (-ir-,  -yr-),  -nol, 
-nel,  -nele,  -nell(e,  -nyll,  6-7  pimpernell,  6- 
pimpernel,  (6-8  pempernell,  7  pimpernill). 
0.  6  (in  senses  i,  2)  pimpinell,  9  -el.  [a.  OF.fim- 
prenele,  pimpemellc,  earlier  pipreneue  (lathe.), 
also  pinipi-,  pimpenelle  (Godef),  mod.F.  pirn- 
frenetic  —  It.,  Pg.  pimpinella,  Sf.fimfinela,  med. 
L.  pipinella  (i2thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  all  in  our 
sense  i.  Diez  concludes  that  pipinella  was  a  cor- 
ruption ot  bipinnella,  dim.  of  bipinnula,  dim.  deriv. 
of  bipennis  '  two-winged '  (perhaps  referring  to  the 
pinnate  or  bipinnatind  leaves);  and,  in  fact,  the 
Burnet  appears  in  the  herbals  and  vocabularies  of 
the  i6th  c.  generally,  as  bipinnella  or  bipenella, 
sometimes  bipennula.  Cf.  also  Ger.  bibernelle, 
MHG.  bibenelle.  The  word  has  undergone  much 
change  of  form,  app.  under  the  influence  of '  popular 
etymology ',  as  well  as  change  of  sense. 

Before  1500,  the  L.  name  PitHpinella  was  transferred  on 
the  Continent,  by  '  the  Poticaries  ',  to  an  umbelliferous  plant 
resembling  the  Burnets  in  its  leaves,  and  hence  called 
Burnet  Saxifrage,  to  which  also  in  1763  Adanson  appro- 
priated the  botanical  name  Pimpinella  Saxi/raga.  In  Lng. 
this  appears  in  the  Great  Herball  of  1516  as  pimpernel, 
and  in  Turner  as  pimpinell  after  the  L.,  while  he  gives 
pympernell  for  Anagallis,  to  which  it  had  already  been 
applied  in  isth  c.  vocabularies.  No  explanation  of  this  last 
transference  yf  the  name  appears.] 

1 1.  Originally  (as  still  in  the  Romanic  languages) 
applied  to  Great  Burnet,  Sanguisorba  officinalis,  and 
Salad  Burnet,  Poterium  Sanguisorba.  (According 
to  some,  properly  to  the  latter.)  Obs. 

The  first  quot.  is  doubtful ;  but  Godefroy  identifies  F. 
pimpre  with  pimprenelle.  which  in  Fr.  has  only  this  sense. 

[c  1165  l/oc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-WQlcker  557/35  Pinper- 
nele,  i.  pinpre,  z*.  briddestunge.)  14. .  Lat.-Eng.  t'oc  ibid. 
603/7  Piponella  anglice  Pympernele.  c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd. 
Oxon.)  146  Pimpinella  assimilatur  saxifrag[i]e  in  foliis  et  in 
stipite.  sed  differunt  in  radicibus.  .g".  et  a*,  pympernele 
[v.  r.  pimpernellej.  1545  ELVOT,  Biptnnella,  an  herbe  callyd 
Pympernell.  1548  Ibid.,  Bipinnella,  called  commonly  Pym- 
pinella,  of  some  Pantpinula,  and  Bipennula,  an  herbe 
called  Pimpernell.  1548  TURNER  Names  ofHetbes  Hjb, 
Bipennella  or  bipennula  Italica  is  called  in  English  Burnet. 
The  Poticaries  cal  it  Pimptnellam.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
57/27  Pimpernel,  bipenella.  iyj&  LYTE  Dodoens  l.  xcvt.  137 
Of  Burnet,  or  Pimpinell.  Pimpinell  is  of  two  sortes,  the 
great  and  wilde ;  and  the  small  garden  Pimpinell.  [Figs, 
of  Sanguisorba  officinalis  and  Poterium  Sanguisorba.]  lbi,t. 
138  Pimpinell  is.  .in  Latine  Pimpinella,  Bipennula,  Pampi- 
nula,  and  of  some  Sanguisorba, . .  in  English  Burnet,  and 
Pimpinell.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex..  Italian  pintpincl, 
common  name  for  Sanguisorba  officinalis. 

t2.  Burnet  Saxifrage  {Pimpinella  Saxifraga, 
N.O.  Umbelliferee).  Obs. 

1516  Crete  Herball  ccclv,  The  pimpinella.  Self  heale  or 
pympyrnell.  Pimpernel  is  an  herbe  that  groweth  in  sandy 
places  at  y*  fole  of  hylles.  It  is  good  to  resowdre  woundes 
yf  the  powder  . .  be  often  layde  therto.  1548  TURNER  Kantes 
o/Herbes  Hjb,  Bipennula  Germanica,  is  Saxifragia  Italorum, 
and  it  is  called  m  englishe  Pimpinel,  the  duche  cal  it 
Bibinellen.  1551  —  Herball.  O  iv,  Pimpinell  doth..aere 
wyth  the  secunde  kynde  of  daucus  in  descryptyon.  and  also 
in  vertues.  1587  In  Commend.  Gascoigne  in  G.  s  Wks., 
Herbs,  etc.,  Pinks  please  some,  and  pempernell  doth  serve 
to  stanch  the  blood. 

3.  Now,  The  common  name  of  Anagallis  arvensis 
(N.O./V»VH«/(j««),asmalldecumbent  annual  found 
in  cornfields  and  waste  ground,  with  smooth  ovate 
opposite  leaves,  and  bright  scarlet  flowers  (varying 
with  blue,  and,  more  rarely,  flesh-coloured  or  white) 
which  close  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  (whence  its 
rustic  names  Poor  Man's  Weatherglass,  Shepherd's 
Glass,  etc.)  :  distinctively  called  field  or  Scarlet 
Pimpernel.  Hence  extended  to  the  whole  genus. 

Male  Pimpernel,  an  old  distinctive  name  for  the  common 
red-flowered  variety ;  the  blue-flowered,  by  some  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species  (A.  cxrulta\  being  called  Female 
Pimpernel. 

tH..  Lat.-Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  563/43  Anagallus, 
pympernele  zssS  TURNER  Libel/us.  A  nagallis  . .  dicitur 
anglice  Pympernell.  1551  —  Herball.  C  iij  b,  Pympernell  is 
of  ij  kyndes :  it  that  hath  the  blewe  floure,  is  called  the  female, 
but  it  that  hath  >•  cremesine  is  called  y  male.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  I.  xxxvii.  54.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  234  The 
herbe  Pimpernell,  some  call  Anagallis,  others  Cotchoros. 
Of  it  be  found  two  kindes;  the  male  with  a  red  flouie,  the 
female  with  a  blew.  1744  J .  CLAKIUCE  SlupH.  Banlmty't 


PIMPLE. 

Rules  38  The  pimpernel. .shuts  itself  up.. close  against 
rainy  weather.  1865  GOSSE  Land  4-  Sea  (1874)  115  Whole 
patches  are  radiant  with  the  pimpernel  Except  the  corn 
poppy,  this  is  said  to  be  the  only  scarlet  flower  we  have 
1865  TIIOREAU  Cafe  CWviii.  154  Prettiest  of  all,  the  scarlet 
pimpernel,  or  poor-man's  weather-glass. 

b.  With  denning  words,  applied  to  other  species 
of  Anagallis,  consisting  of  small  trailing  herbs  with 
rotate  flowers  of  various  colours,  chiefly  red  or 
blue ;  also  to  plants  naturally  allied  or  having  some 
resemblance  to  this  genus. 

Bastard  or  False  Pimpernel,  (a)  ChatTweed,  Centun- 
culus  minimus ;  (b}  'an  American  name  for  llysanthes 
eralioloides  '  (Treat.  Sot.  1866,  Miller  Plant-n.  1884).  Bog 
Pimpernel,  Anagallis  tenella.  a  creeping  plant  with  deli- 
cate pink  flowers,  t  Female  Pimpernel  (see  3).  Italian 
Pimpernel,  (a)  Anagallii  Mmelli,  a  species  with  large 
blue  flowers;  (b)  Sanguisorba  officinalis  (see  i).  tMale, 
Red,  Scarlet  Pimpernel  (see  3).  Round(-leaved) 
Pimpernel,  Brookweed.  Sea  or  Seaside  Pimpernel, 
Honkenyapeploides.  Water  Pimpernel,  (a)  the  greater 
and  lesser  Brooklime,  Veronica  Beccabunga  and  y.  Ana. 
gallis,  called  by  the  herbalists  Anagallis  aquatica;  (b) 
Brookweed,  Samotus  Valerandim  other  species.  Wood 
or  Yellow  Pimpernel,  Lysimachia  nemorum. 

1597  GERARUE  Herbal  11.  clxxxiv.  495  Of  Brookelyme,  or 
water  Pimpernell.  ..There  be  fower  sorts  of  Water  herbes 
comprehended  vnder  the  name  Anagallis  aquatica,  or 
water  Pimpernell,  or  water  Chicken  weede.  1633  Ibid. 
cxcvL  622  Anthyllis  lentifolia,  siue  Alsine  cruciata  marina. 
.  .1  haue  Englished  it  Sea  Pimpernell,  because  the  leaues  in 
shape  are  as  like  those  of  Pimpernel  as  of  any  other  Plant. 


Water  Pimpernel,  Satnolus.  1861  Miss  PHATT  Flower. 
PI.  IV.  245  Small  Chaffweed,  or  Bastard  Pimpernel.  1865 
GOSSE  Land  ff  Sea  (1874)  47  The  bog-pimpernel  ..was  pro- 
fusely strewn  over  the  spongy  moors.  1866  Treat.  Bat.  59 
Anagallis.  ..  Pimpernels,  by  which  name  the  species  are 
popularly  known.  .  .Every  one  b  familiar  with  the  common 
red  Pimpernel  (A.  arpensis}.  The  A.  indica,  with  blue 
flowers,  scarcely  differs  from  it,  except  in  colour  and  the 
larger  size  of  its  blossoms.  ..  The  Italian  Pimpernel  (A. 
Monelli),  with  still  larger  flowers.  Ibid.  704  L\ysimathia\ 
nemorum  ..approaches  in  size  and  habit  the  scailet  pim- 
pernel, but  has  bright  yellow  flowers ;  from  this  resemblance 
it  is  often  called  Wood  Pimpernel. 

4.  attrib.,  as  Pimpernel  Chaffweed,  Pimpernel 
Rose,  pimpernel  water :  see  quots. 

I77«-S6  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  loo  Bastard 
Pimpernel.  Pimpernel  Chaffweed.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Eng.  Plant-n.,  Pimpernel  Rose,  a  book-name  for  Rosa 
sfiiiosisiinia,  suggested  by  its  synonym,  R.  pimpinelli/olia, 
and  referring,  like  Burnet  Rose,  to  the  form  of  its  leaves. 
1837  E.  HOWARD  Old  Commodore  ii.  43  If  she'd  only  ..  use 
my  pimpernel  water,  for  she  has  one  monstrous  freckle  on 
her  forehead. 

t  Pimpernel.  Obs.  [  •=  OF.  pimpernel,  -neau, 
'  a  broad-nosed  variety  of  the  common  eel '  (G.  A. 
Boulanger),  '  a  grig,  scaffling,  spitchcocke,  fowson 
Eele '  (Cotgr.)J  A  small  kind  of  eel. 

1151  Liberate  Kail  35  Hen.  Ill,  15  Sept.  (P.R.  0.),  Rex 
vicecomiti  Cantebrigie  salutem.  Preciptmus  tibi  quod  in 
balHva  tua  emas  ad  opus  nostrum  x  milia  anguillarum  que 
vocantur  Pimpernoll.  1391-}  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden) 
215  Pro  piscibus  recenlibus . . item  pro  xxvj  pimpernel,  xvjs. 

Pimpillo,  -owe,  var.  PINPILLOW  Obs.,  pin- 
cushion, also  prickly  pear. 

Pimpinelu,  obs.  form  of  PIMPEKNKL. 

Pimping,  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  dialect- 
ally  pimpy  is  found  in  same  sense.  Cf.  PIMP  *b .", 
and  Cornish  dial,  pimpey  weak  watery  cider ;  also 
Du.  pimpel  weak  little  man,  Ger.  pimpelig  effemi- 
nate, sickly,  puling,  which  imply  a  stem  /<"'/•] 
Small,  trifling,  insignificant,  peddling,  paltry,  petty, 
mean  ;  in  poor  health  or  condition,  sickly. 

1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  77  Out  of 
a  little  pimping  coiner  of  Britain,  a  1704  —Chat-ac.  Dutch. 
Women  Wks.  1711  IV.  315,  I  am  quarter 'd  in  a  little  pimp, 
ing  Village  on  the  Frontier  of  Flanders.  176*  STERNB  Tr. 
Shandy  v.  i,  To  go  sneaking  on  at  this  pitiful, — pimping, — 
pettifogging  rate.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minnies  Agric. 
27  Apr.  an.  1 77  5  This  pimping  patch  of  two  acres  and  a  quarter. 
1824  LAMB  Lett.  (1837)  II.  166  She  writes  such  a  pimping, 
mean,  detestable  hand.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  iv, '  Was 
1  so  little  ? '  asked  Margaret.  '  Yes,  and  pitnpin'  enough.' 
z87&  Print.  Trades  Jml.  xxv.  23  If  the  narrow,  pimping 
fractions  in  general  use  had  been  retained.  [See  also  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.] 

Pimping,  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. :  see  PIMP  v. 

Pimple (pi-mp'l),^.  Also  jpinple,6  pymple, 
pimpel,  6-7  (9  liinl.}  pumple.  [Origin  unknown  : 
connexion  with  L.  papula  or  papilla  has  been  con- 
jectured; but  evidence  is  want  ing.  Cl.QT&.piplirlende 
shingly,  affected  with  herpes,  in  Sax.  Lcechd.  1. 266.] 

1.  A  small  solid  rounded  tumour  of  the  skin, 
usually    inflammatory,   without,   or  rarely  with, 
suppuration ;  a  papule  or  pustule. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  248  Scabies  is  whanne  ]K  ije 
liddis  ben  reed  &  to-swolle,  &  ful  of  reed  pinplis.  ISM 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  {  49  The  pockes  appere  . .  lyke  reed 
pymples,  as  brode  as  a  farthynge.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I. 
lix.  86  The  distilled  water.. is  good  against  the  freckles, 
spottes,  and  pimpels  of  the  face.  z6j3  T.  JAMES  I'oy.  87 
Our  faces  were  swolne  hard  out  in  pumplcs.  11704  1. 
BROWN  Sat.  J-'r.  King  Wks.  1730  1.  60  My  very  pimples 
bilk  my  face.  1876  BBISTOWE  The.  *  Pract.  MeJ.d&lil  253 
The  pimple  which  results  fiom  syphilitic  inoculation. 

2.  Jig.  A  small  rounded  swelling,  as  a  bml.  etc. 

1581  "Si  \NVHL-R~T  .-Kneis  Ped.  .Arb.i  6,  I  should  bee 
thoght  outr  curious,  by  piyinj;  o»t  a  pimple  in  a  bent. 


PIMPLE. 

1784  COWPER  Task  in.  528  He  pinches  from  the  second 
stalk  A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout.  1853  DELAMEE 
Kitch.  Card.  (1861)  103  The  pimples  daily  grow  bigger  and 
bigger.  ..They  grow  into  buttons,  which  spread  into  mush- 
rooms. 1881  DARWIN  Veg.  Mould  yi.  286  On  poor  pasture 
land,  ..the  whole  surface  is  sometimes  dotted  with  little 
pimples,  .  .and  these  pimples  consist  of  old  worm-castings. 
b.  slang.  The  head. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  I.  298  Scroggins  . .  planted  many 
clumsy  hits  upon  his  adversary's  pimple.  (11825  FoRBy 
Voc.  E.  Aaglia,  Pimple,  the  head.  It  must  be  a  diminutive 
as  well  as  a  feeble  head  which  is  denominated.  18. .  Racing 
Song  in  Baumann  Londinismen  (1887)  138/1  Sharp  brains  in 
my  noble  pimple. 

•f  3.  '  A  boon  companion '  (Farmer).    Obs.  slang. 

1700  CONCREVE  Way  of  World  IV.  x,  The  sun's  a  good 
Pimple,  an  honest  Soaker. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pimple  eruption,  face, 
spot ;  pimple-faced,  -like,  -nosed,  -spangled  adjs. ; 
pimple  copper,  pimple  metal,  the  product  of 
one  of  the  successive  operations  in  copper-smelting, 
containing  about  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  copper, 
and  having  pimples  on  the  surface  from  the  escape 
of  bubbles  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  pimple-mite,  a 
minute  acarid  {Dcmodexfolliculorum)  which  infests 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  face  (Syii.  Sac.  Lex.). 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  10*4  The  same,  .taketh 
away  pimple-spots  out  of  the  face.  163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Biondis  Eromena  16  Of  a  crabbed  nature,  pimple  faced, 
and  a  creple.  1758-65  GOLDSM.  Ess.  i,  The  pimple-nosed 
Spirit  at  the  president's  right  elbow.  1868  JOYNSON  Metals 
98  The  copper — in  its  form  known,  .as  '  pimple'  copper — is 
put  into  the  furnace.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy 
Mining  380  Treatment  of  the  pimple  metal.  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trap.  Diseases  xviii.  298  Minute  pimple-like  abscesses. 

Pi'Miple,  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a. 
trans.  To  raise  pimples  upon ;  to  spot  or  deface 
with  pimples  (in  quot.yf^.).  b.  inlr.  To  become 
pimply.  Hence  Prmpling  vbl.  sb.  and///. a. 

'599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  253/1  An  ex- 
cellent oyle  of  Tartar,  agaynste  all  pimplinge  of  the  Face. 
1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  MUdletm's  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII. 
40  You  will  pimple  your  souls  with  oaths,  till  you  make 
them  as  well-favoured  as  your  faces.  1638  VENNER  Via 
Recta,  A  Censure  (1650)  379  Such  as  have.. red  pimpling 
Faces,  and  adusted  Humours.  1666  PF.PYS  Diary  12  July, 
A  rose  touching  his  skin . .  would  make  it  rise  and  pimple. 

Pimpled  (pi'mp'ld),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.  + 
-ED.]  Having,  or  characterized  by,  pimples. 

1622  MASSINGER  &  DEKKER  Virgin  Mart.  n.  i,  The 
Armado  of  pimpled,  deep  scarletted,  rubified,  and  carbuncled 
faces,  a  1697  AUBREY  Brief  Lives  (1898)  1. 141  A  gentleman 
with  a^  red,  ugly,  pumpled  face.  1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers 
317  It  is  called  pimpled  measles,  when  the  pustules  are  big 
and  elevated.  1870  J.  ROSKELL  in  Eng.  Mech.  18  Feb.  547/2 
This  copper  is  termed  '  blistered '  or  '  pimpled '  copper, 
according  to  its  quality. 

Comb.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Stop  xlix,  Men.. of  a  red- 
nosed,  pimpled-faced,  convivial  look. 

Pimple- stone :  see  PIMBLE-.  f  Pimpling: 
see  _PIPPLINO  ///.  a.  Pimploe :  see  PINPILLOW. 

Pimply  (pi-mpli),  a.  [f.  PIMPLE  sb.  +  -T.] 
Full  01  pimples ;  covered  or  spotted  with  pimples. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxxi.  227  Helton's  [face] 
so  pert  and  so  pimply.  1769  PENNANT  £»/.  III.  7  The  Toad, 
.  .the  back  flat,  and  covered  with  a  pimply  dusky  hide. 
1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxx,  A  handsome  face,  only  a 
little  pimply  as  though  with  drinking. 

Comb.  1873  Rout  ledge's  Yng.  Centl.  Mag.  Feb.  174/3 
A  short,  .pimply-faced  youth. 

Hence  Pi  mpliness. 

1893  Strand  Mag.  VII.  35  A  pimpliness  of  countenance. 

[Pimppint,  error  for  PBIMPRINT,  privet.] 

Pimpship  (pi-mpjip).  [f.  PIMP  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  personafity  of  a  pimp  :  used  as  a  mock  title. 

1681  OLDHAM  Jmenafs  Sat.  iii.  Poems  (1684)  203  Saving 
your  reverend  Pimpship,  where  d  'ye  ply?  1693  Bacclian.  Sess. 
14  What  precious  intreigues  could  my  Pimpship  discover. 

Pin  (pin),rf.l  Forms:  I  pinn,  4-7  pynne, 
pinne,  5-6  pyn,  (5  pene,  pyne,  6  pynn,  pine), 
6-8  piun,  6-  pin.  [Late  OE.  pinn,  a  common 
Low  Ger.  word  :  MLG.,  LG.  pinne,  pin,  LG.  also 
penne,  pen  (Bretn.  Wbch.*),  MOu.  finite  ('pinna, 
spiculum,  cuspis,  veruculum,  aculeus,  scopus, 
clavus  ligneus'  Kilian),  Du.  pin  pin,  peg  (in 
Hexham //«>«,  'also  the  pinnacle  of  a  steeple')  ; 
MHG.  (rare)  phinne  nail,  plug,  Ger.  pinne  and 
pin:  late  ON.  pinni  (i4thc.),  Norw.,  Sw.  pinne, 
Da.  pin  J;  generally  held  to  be  ad.  L.  pinna,  in 
the  Vulgate,  Luke  iv.  9  =  '  pinnacle ',  '  applied  to 
points  of  various  kinds,  battlements,  cutting  edge 
of  an  ax"  (Walde  Lot.  Etym.  VVbch.,  where  it  is 
distinguished  from  penna  feather,  also  often  spelt 
pinncf).~\ 

I.  Primary  sense :  =  peg. 

1.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  solid 
substance,  of  cylindrical  or  similar  shape,  often 
tapering  or  pointed,  used  for  some  one  of  various 
purposes,  as  to  fasten  or  hold  together  parts  of 
a  structure,  to  hang  something  upon,  to  stop  up 
a  hole,  or  as  a  part  of  mechanism  to  convey  or 
check  motion  ;  a  peg,  a  bolt. 

a  1100  Cere/a  in  Angha  (1886)  IX.  265  Ne  sceolde  he  nan 
Hng  forgyman.  .ne  musfellan,  ne,  baH  git  laesse  is,  to  haepsan 
pinn.  £1325  Gloss.  If.  He  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  167 
E  par  deuz  hietes  [glass  the  ax-tre  pinnes)  se  tenent  owel. 


870 


m.    i    no  ..  pynnis   ac  cainems   pro   icporan 
c  1386    CHAUCER   Sgr.'s    T,    no    And    turne 
wnthyng  of  a  pyn.     c  1412    HOCCLEVE  De 
1104  And  vp  is  broken,  lok.  hasp,  barre  & 


Ibid.  168  Devaunt  les  braceroles  sount  biletz  \glo$$  pinnes]. 
[1329  Wardr.  Ace.  (Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  Bd.  383.  No.  9) 
m.  i  Pro  ..  pynnis  ac  cathenis  pro  leporariis  Hgandis.] 

Reg.   Princ. 

sp,   barre  &  pyn.     c  1440 

Promp.  Parv.  399/2  Pynne,  of  tymbyr  (or  pegge. .),  cavilla. 
Ibid.,  Pynne,  of  metalle.as  yryne,.  .spintrum.  1484  CAX ION 
Fables  of  sEsop  vi.  viii,  [The  kat]  hynge  hym  self  by 
his  two  feet  behynd  at  a  pynne  of  yron  whiche  was 
styked  at  a  balke.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xxiv.  138  Pinnes 
of  wode  to  ioine  the  palys.  1527  Cnurchiv.  Ace.  St.  Gilest 
Reading  31  For  lathes,  nayles, .  .tile  pynnes  for  the  new 
hous.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  56  This  tent  had  seauen 
cart  lode  of  pynz  perteining  too  it.  1607  NORDEN  Surv. 
Dial.  in.  125  As  if  a  man  should  build  a  house,  without 
pinne  or  nayle.  1632  SANDERSON  Sertn.  427  Not  the  least 
wheele  or  pinne  or  notch.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  27 
Oak  is  excellent  for.  .pinns  and  peggsfor  tyling,&c.  a  1713 
ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1765)  98  The  Keys  were  hung  upon 
a  Pin  in  the  Hall.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
158  The  lower  frame-work  . .  is  connected  by  means  of  the 
pins  or  wedges.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,,  Pin.  -.3.  The 
axis  of  a  sheave.  An  axis  of  a  joint,  as  of  the  gimbal  or 
compass -joint.  1884  F.  T.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  51 
A.. cylinder  studded  with  pins  for  lifting  the  hammers  is 
a  chiming  train.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  O.  Bench  Div.  316  A 
catch,  .at  the  end  of  an  iron  pin,  which  prevented  the  pin, 
when  passed  through  a  slit,  from  repassing. 

fig.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Let.  to  J.  Gordon  16  June,  See 
that  there  be  not  a  loose  pin  in  the  woik  of  your  salvation. 
i^n  Countrey-Man'sLet.  toCttrat^  The  old  Politick,  that 
'tis  Dangerous  to  innovate  or  loose  a  Pinn. 

b.  An  indicator  of  a  long  or  pointed  shape  :  as 
f  the  hand  of  a  clock ;  f  the  gnomon  of  a  sun- 
dial ;  fthe  index  or  tongue  of  a  balance  (obs.\ 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  399/2  Pynne,  of  an  orlage,  . .  schow- 
ynge  |>e  owrys  of  the  day.  1639  G.  DANIEL  1/ervic.  568 
Number  will  prevalle,  And  turne  the  pin  of  bright  Astrea«s 
Skale.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vi.  iii.  123  The  Pin 
or  Gnomon,  .being  37  parts,  and  the  shadow.  .28. 

fc.  A  peg,  nail,  or  stud  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
a  target.  Obs. 

ci45o  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc)  138  Now  be  my  trowthe 
?e  hitte  the  pynne.  1584  W.  ELDERTON  in  Halliw.  Yorks. 
Ant  hoi.  (1851)  6  Walmsley  did  the  vpshot  win,  With  both 
his  shafts  so  near  the  pin.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jnl.  n.  iv. 
15  The  very  pinne  of  his  heart,  cleft  with  the  blind  Bowe- 
boyes  but-shaft.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  \.  xvii.  426 
To  cleave  the  pinne  and  do  the  deed. 

d.  In  a  stringed  musical  instrument :  Each  of 
the  pegs  round  which  the  strings  are  fastened  at  one 
end,  and  by  turning  which  they  are  tuned;  a  tuning- 
pin,  tuning-peg  :  =-  PEG  so.*  2  a.  Alsoy^f. :  cf.  16. 
1587  GREENE  Trttameron  n.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  121 
Fearing  if  he  wrested  not  the  pin  to  a  right  key,  his  melody 
would  be  marred.  1592  —  Philomela  ibid.  XI.  126  Giouanni 
hearing  hir  harpe  on  that  string  [love]  strained  it  a  pin  higher 
thus.  1594  LYLY  Moth.  Bomb.  v.  iii,  He  looses  his  rosen,  that 
his  fiddle  goes  cush,  cush.. his  mouth  so  drie  that  he  hath 
not  spittle  for  his  pinne.  1607-12  BACON  Ess,^  Empire  (Arb.) 
298  Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  Harp  well,  But  in 
gpuernement  sometymes  he  vsed  to  wynd  the  pynnes  to 
highe,  sometymes  to  let  them  downe  to  lowe.  a  1800  Bonny 
Bcnvs  o'  London  in  Buc/ian's  Ballads  (1828)  II.  130  Ye'Il 
take  a  lith  o'  my  little  finger  bane,  And  ye'll  make  a  pin  to 
your  fiddle  then.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  w.  285/2  As  the  pins  and  wires  of  pianos  become  worn, 
it  is  necessary  to  renew  them. 

fe.  A  peg,  nail,  etc.  fixed  in  a  surface,  to  mark 
a  place,  or  for  ornament  or  other  purpose.  Obs. 

1648-78  HEXHAM,  Pen  of  de  Trock-Tafel.ih^  Pin  upon 
a  Billyard  table,  c  1650  Robin  Hood  his  death  44  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  53  When  they  came  to  Merry  church  lees 
they  knoctk]ed  vpon  a  pin.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2429/4  A 
Silver  Box  and  a  pinn'd  Case,  many  of  the  Pins  being  come 
out,  so  that  the  Brass  was  seen. 

f.  One  of  a  set  of  pegs  fixed  on  the  inside  of 
a  large  drinking-vessel,  dividing  it  into  equal  parts, 
said  by  some  to  indicate  the  limit  of  each  drinker's 
draught :    —  PEG  sbJ-  2  b. 

m  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  23  King  Edgar,  .caused  certaine 
iron  cups  to  be  chained  . ,  at  euery  Vintners  doore,  with 
iron  pins  in  them,  to  stint  euery  man  how  much  he  should 
drinke :  and  he  that  went  beyond  one  of  those  pins  for- 
feited a  penny  for  euery  draught.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
m.  ii.  §  3  That  Priests  should  not  go  to  Publick  Drinkings, 
nee  ad  pinnas  bibant,  nor  drink  at  Pins.  This  was  a 
Dutch  trick  . .  of  Artificial  Drunkenness,  out  of  a  Cup 
marked  with  certain  Pins,  and  he  accounted  the  Man,  who 
could  nick  the  Pin,  drinking  even  unto  it.  1673  Holborn 
Drollery  76  Edgar  away  with  pins  i'  th'  Cup  To  spoil 
our  drinking  whole  ones  up.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Nick  it,.. to  Drink  to  the  pin  or  button.  1850  LONGF.  Gold. 
Leg.  i.  Court-yard  of  Castle  17  No  jovial  din  Of  drinking 
wassail  to  the  pin. 

g.  The  cylindrical  part  in  a  lock  on  which  the 
pipe  or  hollow  stem  of  the  key  fits.     Also,  that 
part  of  a  key  which  enters  the  lock  (esp.  if  solid 
instead  of  hollow). 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  25  If  you  have  a  Pin  to  the 
Lock,.. the  Pin  is  rivelted  into  the  Plate.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mec/i.,  Pin... 9.  The  part  of  a  key-stem  which  enters 
the  lock. 

h.  Naut.  (a)  A  peg  fixed  in  the  side  of  a  rowing- 
boat  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  oar;  a  thole-pin.  (£) 
Applied  to  various  pegs  or  bolts  used  in  a  ship, 
e.  g.  to  make  fast  the  rigging  (BELAYING-/HW),  to 
keep  the  capstan-bars  in  place,  etc. 

1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ella  of  Gar.  ii.  32  How  are  you  to 
row?  The  pins  are  out  that  should  fix  your  oars.  1836 
MARRY  AT  Midsh.  Easy  xxvi,  Holding  on  by  the  belaying 
pin.  61850  Rndiw.  Navig.  (Weale)  137  Pins,  short  iron 
rods  fixed  occasionally  in  the  drum-heads  of  capstans,  and 
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through  the  ends  of  the  bars,  to  prevent  their  unshipping. 
Ibid.,  Pins  of  boats,  pins  of  iron  or  wood  fixed  along  the 
gunwales  of  some  boats  (instead  of  rowlocks)  whose  oars  are 
confined  by  grommets.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.  161 
Capstan-bars,  .are.. held  in  their  places  in  the  drumhead 
holes,  by  little  iron  bolts  called  capstan  or  safety  pins. 

i.   Carpentry.   The   projecting  part  or  ( tenon ' 
of  a  dovetail  joint,  which  fits  into  the  (  mortise'. 

1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  88  The  projecting  piece.. 
is  called  the  pin  of  the  dovetail ;  and  the  aperture  into  which 
it  is  fitted,  .is  called  the  socket.  1875  Carpentry  <$•  Join.  64 
Cabinet-makers . .  do  not  often  make  broad  dovetails,  as  they 
make  the  pins  narrower  and  further  apart  in  general  than 
joiners. 

j.  Quoits.  The  peg  or  '  hob  '  at  which  the  quoit 
is  aimed. 

[1801  STRUTT  Sports  <$•  Past.  n.  ii.  §  9  Quoits..  .To  play  at 
this  game,  an  iron  pin,  called  a  hob,  is  driven  into  the 
ground  [etc.].]  1857  Chambers*  Inform.  People  II.  704/2 
The  quoit  being  delivered,  .with  a  steady  aim  at  the  pin. 
1897  CROCKETT  Lad's  Love  xviii,  His  first  quoit  fell  within 
three  inches  of  the  pin. 

k.  Golf.  An  iron  rod  bearing  a  small  flag,  used 
to  mark  the  position  of  a  hole. 

1901  Scotsman  5  Sept.  7/3  His  magnificent  approach  to 
within  a  yard  of  the  pin.  1905  Wcstnt.  Gaz.  23  Aug.  5/1 
Had  a  perfect  mashie  shot  and  lay  three  yards  off  the  pin. 

I.  ?The  latch  or  handle  of  a  door:   see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pin  4  and  Tirl  2.  dial. 

?i7..  Clerk  Saunders  iv.  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scot.  Bord. 
(1869)  377  Then  take  the  sword  from  my  scabbard,  And 
slowly  lift  the  pin  ;  And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  ailh, 
Ye  never,  let  Clerk  Saunders  in.  —  Prince  Robert  ix.  ibid. 
381  O  he  has  run  to  Darlinton,  And  ttrled  at  the  pin.  1804 
K.  COUPER  Poetry  I.  232  (E.  D.  D.)  Your  fingers  numb  Will 
hardly  turn  the  pin.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xl,  Murder  tirl'il 
at  the  door-pin.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  39 
There  knocking,  was  he  bidden  in,  And  heedfully  he  raised 
the  pin,  And  entering  stood. 

2.  Jig.  (from  i).  fa.  That  on  which  something 
'  hangs'  or  depends.  Obs.    (Cf.  PEG  sbl  5.) 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  fy  Sens.  2952  They  hangen  by  another 
pyn.  1538  STARKEY  England  n.  i.  164  A  grete  pane  of  thys 
mater  hangyth  apon  onet  pine.  1648  Etkon  Gas.  xxiv.  236 
A  great  part  of  whose  piety  hung  upon  that  popular  pin  of 
rayling  against,  and  contemning  the  Government  and  Liturgy 
of  this  Church.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  ii.  116  That 
Point,  being  settled,  becomes  a  capital  Pin,  upon  which  all 
the  Pagan  Chronology  depends. 

II.  ^  ME.  and  Sc.  PBEEN,  F.  tpinglc* 

3.  A  slender  piece  of  wire  (now  usually  of  brass 
or  iron,  tinned),  formed  with  a  sharp  tapered  point 
at  one  end  and  a  flattened  round  head  at  the  other, 
commonly  used  to  fasten  together  parts  of  dress, 
loose  papers,  etc,,  for  mounting  entomological  speci- 
mens, and  for  various  purposes.     Also  applied  to 
larger  articles  of   the  same  kind  made   of  steel, 
gold,  silver,  etc.,  often  more  or  less  ornamental, 
and  used  for  securing  the  hair,  a  hat,  shawl,  scarf, 
etc.,  or  merely  for  ornament.     See  also  DRAWING- 
pint  HAIRPIN,  HAT-/*«,  SAFETY  pin9  SCARF  pint 
etc.     (The  most  frequent  use.) 

^1380  WYCLIF  Wks:  (1880)  12  pei  becomen  pedderis  berynge 
knyues,  pursis,  pynnys  and  girdlis  [etc.]  for  wymmen.  a  1450 
Kiit.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  64  She  was  atyred  with  highe  longe 
pynnes  lyke  a  iebet,  and  so.  .[they]  saide  she  bare  a  galous 
on  her  hede.  1480  Maldon,  Essex,  Crt.  Rolls  Bundle  51 
No.  3,  xvi  nedeles,  xii  dressyng  pynnes.  1496  Dives  fy  Paup. 
(W.  de  W.)  vii.  vii.  285  Yf  childern  in  ther  youth  stele 
pynnes  or  apples  or  ony  other  smale  thynges.  Ibid.  xii.  2g$ 
A  lady.,  can  pynne  her  hode  ayenst  the  wynde  with  a  smale 
pynne  of  laton  .xii.  for  a  peny.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  cij, 
Pynnes  the  dossen  thousande  \\s.  1632  MASSINGER  City 
'  Madam  iv.  iv,  A  silver  pin  Headed  with  a  pearl  worth 
three-pence.  1668  PEPYS  Diary  2  Jan.,  He  that  will  not 
stoop  for  a  pin  will  never  be  worth  a  pound.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  295  P4  A  Pin  a  Day,  says  our  frugal  Proverb,  is 
a  Groat  a  Year.  1801  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.,  Rich,  fy  Kate 
xxii,  As  like  him,  ay,  as  pin  to  pin.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh. 
Ann.  (1863)  I.  n.  vi.  475  The  contents  of  the  tumuli  include 
bone  pins,  needles  [etc.].  1870  Miss  MULOCK  Fair  France  iv. 
(1871)  145  As  thephiase  is,  'you  might  have  heat  da  pin  fall'. 
D.  As  a  type  of  something  very  small,  or  of 
very  slight  value  or  significance :  esp.  in  phr.  not 
worth  a  pin,  not  to  care  a  pin,  etc. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  6146  (Bodl.  MS.)  He  nolde  ;iue  a  pynne  Boi 
he  mi^th  J»Ue  wynne.  1:1460  Towneley  Myst.  m.  364  Thi 
felowship  set  I  not  at  a  pyn.  a  1529  SKELTON  Magnif  ^8 
With  a  pere  my  loue  you  may  wynne,  And  ye  may  lese  it 
for  a  pynne.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  420  in  Babees 
Bk.  93  Yet  he  is  not  worth  a  pin.  1579  FULKE  Confut. 
Sanders  634,  I  would  so  esteeme  them,  ..but  not  a  pinne 
the  more.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  4  Who  not  a  pin  Does 
care  for  looke  of  living  creatures  eye.  1602  Narcissus  (1893) 
31  A  pinne  for  povertye  !  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Steptic 
in  Relig.  (Arb.)  67  He  chuses  this,  not  as  better,  but  because 
there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose.  1777  SHERIDAN^C/I. Stand  HI. 
i,  'Tis  evident  you  never  cared  a  pin  for  me.  1785  European 
Mag.  VIII.  96  Your  robe  is  not  a  pin  the  worse.  1887  [see 
CHOOSE  v.  12].  1900  POLLOK  &  THOM  Sports  Burma  II.  43 
One  of  my  elephants,  .did  not  care  two  pins  for  a  tiger. 

c.  Pin's  head, pirfs  point:    in  literal  sense,  or 
allusive  as  in  b ;  also  attrib.  (cf.//«  matter  in  18). 

1415-40  DK.  OF  ORLEANS  Poems  (1827)  8  And  if  she  wolde 
..But  graunt  me  loo  liche  to  a  pynnys  hed  Part  of  Inns. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  {W.  de  W.  1531)  7  It  is  not  so  mocha  as  a 
pynnes  poynt,  compared  to  y*  hole  erth.  1622  MABBE  tr. 
Aleman*s  C,uzman  d"Alf.  I.  63  It  had  not  beene  a  Pins- 
poynt  matter  ;  I  should  haue  set  light  by  it.  1698  C*«« 
Exalted  §  78.  61  Man's  Law  will  not  hang  a  Man  (or  slew- 
ing  a  Pins  head.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  3?.1 
The  eggs  are  no  larger  than  pins  point?.  1879  MRS.  A.  t. 
JAMKS  Ind.  Housck.  \Wanagent,  76  We  did  not  lose  tht  value 
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of  a  pin's  head.  1879  St.  George's  /fosp.  Rep.  IX.  5  A 
pin's-head  perforation  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

d.  Pins  and  needles  :  popular  name  for  a  prick- 
ing or  tingling  sensation,  as  that  which  accom- 
panies the  recovery  of  feeling  in  a  limb  after 
numbness.  On  pins  and  needles :  in  a  state  of 
excessive  uneasiness. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  ft  W.  vi.  The  pins  and 
needles  sensations  which  followed.  1869  Roittlfdge's  £v. 
Boy's  Ann.  640  He  had  enough  pins  and  needles  in  his  feet 
to  stock  a  haberdasher's  shop.  1885  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  Tinted 
Venus  40  The  shock  ran  up  to  his  elbow  and  gave  him  acute 
1  pins  and  needles  '.  1897  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Aug.  530  He 
was  plainly  on  pins  and  needles,  did  not  know  whether  to 
take  or  to  refuse  a  cigar.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
64  Subjective  sensations  such  as  heat  and  cold,  pins  and 
needles,,  .may  persist  during  the  intervals. 

4.  trans/,  T  a.  A  thorn  or  prickle.  06s.  b.  The 
incipient  bur  or  blossom  of  the  hop. 

1643  TRAPP  Comnt.  Gen.  xiii.  6  There  are  pins  in  all  the 
worlds  roses.  1900  Daily  News  23  July  2/4  The  hop  plant 
has  grown  well  this  weelc,  and  the  bine  is  already  putting 
out  pin  for  burr. 

III.  (Cf.  med.L.  pinna,  Du.  pinne  pinnacle.) 
f5.  A  point,  peak,  apex.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1450  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  208  Up  to  this  pynnacle 
now  go  we,  I  xal  the  sett  on  the  hyjest  pynne.  1819  W. 
TESNANT  Papistry  Slorm'd  yi.  (1827)  184  The  sun  was 
cockin'  now  upon  The  vera  pin  o'  Mid-day's  cone.  1838 
Pinny  Cycl.  XI.  57/2  The  most  prominent  object  [in  Conna- 
mara]  is  a  group  of  conical  mountains  called  the  Twelve 
Pins.  1891  JANE  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls  \.  2  Those  twelve 
towering  Connemarcse  peaks,  which  in  Saxon  speech  have 
dwindled  into  Pins. 

6.  The  projecting  bone  of  the  hip,  esp.  in  horses 
and  cattle :  d.  pin-bone,  -buttock  in  18.     Now  dial, 

liaiLond.  Gai.  No. 3886/4  A  grey  Nag,..gall'd  upon  the 
near  Pin.  1716  Uriel's  Weekly  Jriil.  25  Mar.  3  A  Brown 
Bay  Nag.  .thin  behind,  the  Pins  standing  a  little  out.  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  327  Line  of  the  back  straight 
..lying  completely  on  a  level  with  the  pin  or  huckles. 
1903  Eng.  Dial.  Did.  s.v.,  A  cow  '  high  in  the  pins '. 

IV.  Transferred  uses  (chiefly  from  I). 

7.  A  leg  ;  usually  in  pi.  colloq.  or  dial. 
c  i 

pyn 

Dm , ,  ^. „    „  ..„.  ^.  ,     lt  ulvc 

Pinnes.  1781  BURCOYNE  Ld.  of  Manor  in.  iv,  I  never  saw 
a  fellow  better  set  upon  his  pins,  a  184$  BASHAM  Ingtl. 
Leg.  Ser.  in.  Ld,  Thmilousc  275  Who  ventures  this  road 


and  quick  on  his  pins. 
8.  A  skittle;  in  //.  the  game  of  skittles.    See  also 
NINEPINS,  TENPINS. 

1580  HOU.VBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Quil/es,  as  totter  anx 
gnilles,  to  play  at  nine  pins.  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours 
Blood  iv.  64  To  play  at.. nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes.  1694 
S.  JOHNSON  Notts  Past.  Lit.  Bp.  Burnet  i.  39  A  cleaverer 
lip. .than  taking  out  the  Middle  Pin  and  throwing  down 
none  of  the  rest.  1869  Rout  ledges  Ev.  Boy's  A  nn.  516  When 
all  the  pins  [in  American  bowls)  are  knocked  down  by 
one  ball.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  86 
1  he  large  pins  used  in  skittle  playing. 

1 9.  a.  A  knot  in  wood  (looking  like  a  peg  driven 
in).  Obs. 

.  IMS  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  us  The  boughe  commonlye 
is  verye  knotty,  and  full  of  pinnes.  1585  HICINS  tr.  junius' 
Nomenclator  M4/,  The  pinne  or  hard  corne  of  a  knot  in 
timber,  which  hurteth  sawes. 

b.  A  hard  spot  occurring  in  steel  daring  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  v.  (1833)  116  When  the  steel 
has  hard  portions  called  pins  by  the  workmen.  1884  C.  G.  W. 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  HI.  279/2  Free  from  those 

I  bright  spots  which  workmen  call  'pins '. 
tlO.   A  hard  swelling  on  the  sole  of  a  hawk's 
foot;   a  disease  characterized   by  such   swellings 
(also  called  pin-gout:  see  18).   Obs. 
1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  260  Of  the  Pin  in  the  Hawkes    I 
»te,  a  disease  much  like  the  corne  in  the  foote  of  a  man.    i 
»d.,  I  he  Pynne  is  a  swelling  disease,  that  doth  resemble 
narpc  nayles,  rysing  vp  in  the  bottome  or  palme  of  the 
iwkes  fiote.     1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  134  With  a 
narpe  kmle  search  and  pare  out  the  pinne,  or  core,  or  corne. 
x>»  K.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  237/2  The  Pynne. 
t  b.  A  corn  on  the  toe  or  foot.  Obs. 
toe6"  C°TG"''  Frtmtll'<  an  agnell,  pinne,  or  warnell  in  the 
1 11.  Pin  and  web :   name  for  a  disease  of  the   ' 
eye  (?  characterized  by  a  spot  or  excrescence  like    ; 
a   pins   head,  and   a   film  covering   the   general 
urlace :  according  to  Dr.  S.  H.  Atkinson,  '  phlyc- 
ennlar  ulcer  with  conjunctivitis ').  Obs. 
1533  ELYOI  Cast.  HMhe  (1341)  79  By  these  destinations  or 
mes  hapneth  many  diseases. .as.  .pynne  and  webe  in  the 
Pim,.  i*57S  JUR°E'";  Fa>"«r>'  3«>  This  disease  of  the 
ne  ft  webbe,  is  of  some  men  called  the  VerolL      1605 
HAKS.  I.car  in  iv.  I22  This  is  the  foule  Flibbertigibbet ;.. 
Hee  gmes  ihe  \V  eb  and  the  Pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes 
Hare-lippe.     1671  JOSSELYN  .Veto  Eng.  Rarities  96  To 
ake  off  a  Pin  and  Web,  or  any  kind  of  Filme  growing  over 
tye.     i™  BRADLEY  /-am.  Diet.,  Pearl,*  Disease  in 

p  n"'ilse  ;  SR  "'odc'  which  Head  we  sha"  comprehend 
Pins  Spots  Webs  &c.  1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex,,  Pin  and 

>ld  popular  name  for  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
12.  A  small  cask  or  keg  holding  half  a  firkin, 
or  4i  gallons. 

r  'SJ°  Wil/'  *  '""'•  ,A'  C.  (Surtees)  I.  34I,  iij  pynnes  for 
caryage  of  drenk  a  feld.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
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Pin,  a  small  Vessel  containing  Four  Gallons  and  a  half,  or 
the  Eighth  part  of  a  Barrel.  1743  Land,  f,  Country  Brew. 
IV'  i^,Va)  ?S3,  ?owd"  one  of  the  Balls  and  put  it  into  a  Pin 
or  Half  a  Firkin.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLI11. 112  He  used 
to  have  a  pin  of  beer,  c  1900  A  dvertisemenl,  Beer  i  n  Cask. 
Discount  for  Cash  on  or  before  Delivery,  3d.  Pin  ;  6d.  Firkin ; 
is.  Kilderkin. 

1 13.  A  piece  at  chess ;  also,  at  the  game  of 
merels.  In  the  latter  referring  app.  to  actual 
pegs ;  in  chess  extended  either  from  these,  or  from 
the  shape  of  Tudor  chessmen,  which  were  not 
unlike  ninepins.  Obs. 

.  1688  R.  HOLM*  Armoury  HI.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  66/1  The  King 
is  the  first  and  highest  of  all  the  chesse  pins.    Ibid.,  The 
Queene  is  the  next  pin  in  height  to  the  King.   1784  COWPER 
J  ask  vi.  271  At  the  chequer'd  board . .  with  a  band  Trembling, 
48  if  eternity  were  hung  In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin. 
14.  a.  Cookery.  Short  for  ROLLING-PIN. 
1894  Cassell's  Univ.  Cookery  Bk.  740  Keep  the  board  and 
pin  well  floured. 

b.  Short  for  KNITTJNG-/JW,  knitting-needle. 
1897  Tit  Bits  4  Dec  175/3  As  the  old  lady  put  down  her 
pins,  the  Pnncess  took  them  up,  and  finished  the  stocking, 
heel. 

V.  Phraseological  uses. 

15.  In  the  phrase  on  or  upon  a  merry  pin,  esp. 
to  set  the  heart  on  a  merry  pin,  to  have  the  heart 
hanging  on  a  jolly  pin,  whence  also  upon  the 
peevish  pin,  on  another  pin,  etc.  ;  later,  in  a  merry 
pin,  in  a  merry  humour,  disposition,  or  frame  of 
mind.  arch,  or  dial. 

The  origin  is  obscure.  In  later  use  sometimes  (cf.  quot. 
1658)  associated  with  the  musical  tuning-peg,  as  in  next. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  272  By  my  fader  kyn  Yonre 
herte  hangeth  on  a  ioly  pyn.  c  1440  Partonope  5552  Youre 
hert  ys  on  another  pynne.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  v.  492, 1  wyll 
sett  my  soule  on  a  mery  pynne.  1530  PALSGR.  844/1  Upon 
a  mery  pynne,  de  hayt.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  1 1.  578  King 
Charles  heart  by  gettyng  of  Paris,  was  set  vpon  a  merye 
Pinne.  1887  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1015/2  The 
commons  hauing  now  their  willes,  were  set  vpon  a  pin,  that 
the  game  was  theirs.  1658  OSBOHN  Adv.  Sort  i.  (1896)  24 
Success  doth  often  wind  him  up  to  a  jovial  pin.  1666  J. 
SERGEANT  Let.  Thanks  42  You  cannot  for  your  heart  yet 
wean  your  self  of  that  merry  pin  of  Fancy.  1676  SHADWELL 
Virtuoso  i.  i,  I  never  was  on  a  better  pin  in  my  life.  1694 
L'ESTRANGE  Fettles  saw.  (1714)  316  The  Woman  was  One 
day  upon  the  Peevish  Pin.  1770  Gent/.  Mag.  XL.  559  To 
express  the  Condition  of  an  Honest  Fellow  and  no  Flincher 
under  the  Effects  of  Good  Fellowship,  he  is  said  to  be  .. 
On  a  merry  pin.  1779  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  6  Oct.,  Dined 
at  Amen  Corner  . .  Sir  John  upon  a  merry  pin.  [Intended 
i8M  c.  lang.  1855  ANNE  MANNING  O.  Chelsea  Bun-ho.  iv.  64 
As  for  the  Doctor,  he  was  quite  on  the  merry  Pin.] 

i6«i  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  He  is  in  a  merry  Pin. 
1781  COWPER  Gilpin  178  Right  glad  to  find  His  friend  in 
merry  pin.  1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  407  Were  I  in  the  pin. 
1887  A.  RILEV  Atkos  210  Our  prelate  was  in  merry  pin. 
f!6.  Pitch ;  degree;  step:  esp. with  higher,  lower, 
utmost,  raise,  lake  down.  Obs.  (Cf.  PEG  sb.l  3.) 

Originally,  a  figure  taken  from  a  musical  tuning-peg  (see 
i  d)  i  in  quot.  1617  perh.  referring  to  the  rack. 

1584  GREENE  Myrr.  AfoatstieWki.  (Grosart)  III.  24  The 
ludges.  .seeing  she  had  infringed  their  reasons,  by  the  power 
of  the  law  thought  to  wrest  hir  vpon  a  higher  pin.  1617  HIERON 
Wks.  II.  141  1  rte  prodigal  sonne .  .sets  his  course  euen  vpon 
the  racke,  and  stretchetn  it  out  to  the  vtmost  pinne.  a  1694 
BP.  M.  SMITH  Serm.  (1632)  188  They,  .went  more  roundly 
and  roughly  to  worke  with  them,  taking  them  downe  a  pinne 
or  two  lower,  a  1643  w-  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  iii,  He's 
but  one  pin  above  a  natural.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  n.  vii.  (1739)  41  To  raise  the  price  of  their  deaths  to 
their  own  covetous  pin.  1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuch 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  452,  I  am  confident  we  shall 
bring  them  a  pin  lower.  1731  W.  BOWMAN  Serm.  xxix.  To 
set  our  selves  on  the  same  pin  With  Paul  and  Peter.  1776 
C.  KEITH  Farmer's  Ha',  They  mak  a  loud  and  joyfu'  Jin, 
For  ilka  heart  is  raised  a  pin. 

17.  Phrase.  To  put  in  the  pin  (colloq.  or  slang), 
to  put  a  check  or  stop  to  some  course ;  to  call 
a  halt ;  esp.  to  give  up  drinking.  So  to  keep  in 
the  pin,  to  keep  from  drinking ;  to  let  loose  a  pin. 
(Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

Supposed  by  some  to  have  reference  to  the  pins  in  a 
drinking-cup  (i  f)  j  but  it  may  refer  more  generally  to  the 
use  of  a  pin  or  peg  in  stopping  motion  or  making  fast,  and  of 
letting  loose  by  taking  out  the  pin. 

1839-53  W nistle-bitikie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser. ill.  112, 1  ance  was 
persuaded  to  "put  in  the  pin',  But  foul  fa'  the  bit  o't  ava 
wad  bide  in,  For  whisky's  a  thing  so  bewitching])-  stout, 
The  first  time  I  smelt  it,  the  pin  it  lap  out  1835  J 
MONTEATH  Dunblane  Tradit.  (1887)  89  (KD.D.)  He  had 
religiously  abstained  from  drinking  during  the  twelvemonths  i 


14  (E.D.D.)  The  Deil  that  e'en  was  ettlin'  to  let  loose  a  pin. 

VT.   18.   attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pin-box,  -dot,   \ 
-hook,  -manufactory, -mark,  -seller,  -matcher,  -stick-   \ 
ing,  -thrusting,    f  pin-auger,  an  auger  for  boring 
holes  for  pins  or  pegs  ;  pin-bit  =  pin-drill;   pin- 
block,  (d}  a  block  of  wood  in  which  pins  or  pegs 
are  fixed  ;  (o)  a  block  of  wood  to  be  shaped  into   ' 
a  pin  or  peg  (Cent.  Did.)  :    f  pin-bole,  pinboll, 
?some  contrivance  for  floating  a  fishing-net;   pin- 
bone,  the  hip-bone,  esp.  of  a  horse  (see  6)  ;   pin- 
borer,    a    Canadian    beetle    (Xyleborus    dispar)    i 
which  makes  small  round  punctures  like  pinholes 
in  the  bark  of  pear-trees;  fpin-bouko  [see  BOWK],    ' 
some  kind  of  vessel  for   liquids;    pin-bush,  'a 
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'  fine  reaming-  or  polishing-tool  for  delicate  metal- 
work"  (Cent.  £)tct.);  pin-buttock,  a  narrow  or 
sharp  buttock  ;    hence  pin-buttooked  a.  •    pin- 
cherry,  the  N.  American  wild  red  cherry  (Prttinis 
Pennsylvania);    pin-cloth,  a   pinafore   (lobs.); 
pin-clover,  name  in  California  (from  the  shape 
of  the  seed-vessel)  for  the  European  stork's-bill 
(Erodium  cicutarium),  widely  naturalized  there ; 
pin  connexion,  a  connexion  of  the  parts  of  an 
iron  or  steel  bridge  by  pins  (instead  of  rivets,  etc. ; 
|   cf.  pin-joinf) ;  pin-oop  [Cop  sb?  3],  a  pear-shaped 
'  cop '  or  roll  of  yarn,  used  for  the  weft  in  a  power- 
loom  ;  also  attrib. ;  pin-ourl,  an  artificial  curl  of 
hair  held  in  place  by  a  hairpin;    pin-drill,  a 
drill  with  a  projecting  central  pin  surrounded  by 
a  cutting  face,  used  for  countersinking,  etc. ;  pin- 
drop  a.  (of  silence)  in  which  one  could  'hear 
a  pin  drop ' ;  pin- fish,  name  for  two  N.  American 
elongated  sparoid  fishes  (Lagodon  rhomboides,  Di- 
plodus  holbrooki)  ;  also  a  small  sun-fish,  Lepomis 
pallidus;   pin-flat,  a  flat  pin-cushion  formed  of 
two  disks  of  cardboard  lined  and  covered  with  some 
textile  material,  so  that  pins  can  be  stuck  into  the 
edge  (U.  S.}\  pin-footed  a,  =  fin-footed ':  see  FIN 
**•  6  ;  f  pin-gout,  a  disease  in  a  hawk's  foot  (see 
10) ;  pin-grass  =  pin-clover;  pin  ground,  a  pin- 
spot  ground  npon  a  textile;  pin-hold,  'a  place 
at  which  a  pin  holds  or  makes  fast'  (Smart,  1836) ; 
t  pin-hood, '  the  hood  attached  toa  cloak,  and  fitted 
to  be  drawn  over  the  hat  or  bonnet  of  the  wearer' 
(Jam.) ;  pin-joint,  a  form  of  joint  in  which  two 
parts  are  connected  by  a  pin  passing  through  an 
eye  in  each  ;  pin-machine,  a  machine  for  making 
pins ;  pin-man,  a  man  who  sells,  or  manipulates, 
pins  ;  pin-mandrel  (see  quot.) ;    f  pin  matter, 
the  matter  of  a  pin,  that  which  matters  a  pin; 
not  a  pin  matter,  something  that   matters  not  a 
pin  :  cf.  MATTER  si.  18;  pin-mill  =  PJN-WHEKL 
3  ;  pin-necked  a.,  having  tufts  of  feathers  on  the 
neck,  as  the  pinnated  grouse  or  prairie-hen  ;   pin- 
oak,  a  species  of  oak  ( Quercus  palustris)  found  in 
swampy  places  in  N.  America ;  so  called  from  the 
persistent  dead  branches,  which  resemble  pins  or 
pegs  fixed  in  the  trunk  ;   pin  pallet  (see  quot.) ; 
pin-paper,  a  paper  of  pins  (PAPER  so.  6  b) ;  fig. 
a  collection  of  samples  ;  pin-patch  (dial.),  a  peri- 
winkle  (?  because  extracted   from   its  shell  with 
a  pin);  pin-poppet  (dial.),  a  cylindrical  case  for 
pins ;   f  pin-powder  =  PIN-DUST  ;  pin-prod  = 
PIN-PRICK;  fpin-purse,  ?a  pin-case,  or  a  pin- 
cushion ;  pin-rack  Naut.,  a  rack  or  frame  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  in  which  belaying-pins  are  fixed  ; 
pin-rail,  a  rail  or  bar  in  which  pins  or  pegs  are 
fixed ;  pin-rib,  '  a  delicate  cord  or  rib  woven  in 
the  substance  of  fine  muslin '  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  pin- 
rod,   '  in  a  locomotive,  a  tie-rod  connecting  the 
brake-shoes  on  opposite  sides '  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  pin- 
spot,  each  of  a  number  of  small  round  spots  like 
pins'  heads  forming  a  pattern  npon  a  textile  fabric  ; 
hence  pin-spotted  a.;    pin-striped  a.,  having 
a  narrow  ornamental  stripe  of  the  thickness  of  a 
pin;   pin  switch  (Teltgr.),  a  switch   in  which 
electric  connexion  is  made  by  pins  passing  through 
holes  in  metal  plates ;  pin's-worth,  the  worth  of 
a  pin,  an  extremely  small  amount ;  pin-tongs  so. 
pi,,  a  kind  of  tongs  or  pliers  for  holding  pins  or 
other  small  objects  ;  pin-tool,  a  tubular  cutting- 
tool  for  making  cylindrical  wooden  pins  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.   1875) ;  pin-tooth,  (a)  each  of  the 
(sharp-pointed)  teeth  of  the  escapement-wheel  in 
a  clock  or  watch  ;  (o)  a  canine  tooth ;  f  pin-trace, 
some  part  of  horse-harness  ;  pin-vice  (see  qnots.)  ; 
pin-weed,   a  plant  of  the  N.  American  genus 
Lechea  (N.O.  Cistacea)  ;  pin-winged  a.,  having 
the  first  primary  feather  of  the  wing  attenuated,  as 
in  some  American  Columbia* ;  pin-wire,  wire  of 
which  pins  are  made;   pin-wood,  wood  fit  for 
pins  or  pegs;  pin-worm,  a  small  thread-worm, 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  which   infests  the  rectum, 
especially  in  children.    See  also  PIN-BASKET,  PIM- 
CASE,  PINCUSHION,  etc.  and  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  5  An  axe,  a  hachet,  a  hedgynge- 
byll,  a  *pyn  awgur,  a  rest  awgur,  a  flayle.  1873  £.  SroN 
workshop  Receipts  Ser.  I.  134/2  With  a..*pin-bit,  bore  a 
hole  about  a  i  of  an  inch  deep.  1880  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in 
Grove  Diet.  M 'us.  II.  722/1  The  tuning- pin  screws,  .into  the 


those  nets.  Ibid.  631  For  every  two  nets,  there  must  be  a 
Pynboll  or  Bwy  hooped. . .  Each  Pynboll  or  Bwy  must  have 
a  rope  of  a  yard  long,  to  fasten  it  to  the  War-rope.  1640 
CAKEW  in  Doidge's  W.  Country  Ann.  (1882)  an  It.  .*tr«ke 
Roger  Nise  on  the  *pinbone.  1711  Land.  Go*.  No.  4849/4 
The  Hair  rubb'd  offlhe  near  Pinbone.  1805  Sporting  Maf. 
XXV.  226  Joint  steaks,  pinbone-sleaks,  sau.s,ige*.  »593 
DRAVTON  Moses  ill.  Wks.  11748)  480/2  Pails,  kits,  dishes, 
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basons,  "pinboukes,  bowls.  i8s8SiMMOKDS/>«:/.  Trade  Pro- 
dun  s,  *  Pin-box,  Pin-case,  a  small  fancy  box  for  holding  pins. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Pin  Bush,  a  reaming  or 
polishing  tool  for  pin  holes.  1601  SHAKS.  AlCs  Welt  n.  ii. 
18  It  is  like  a  Barbers  chaire  that  fits  all  buttockes,  the  *pin 
buttocke,  the  quatch-buttocke,  the  brawn  buttocke,  or  any 
buttocke.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Rules  buying 
horse,  The  narrow  pin  Buttock,  the  Hog  or  Swine-Rump,.. 
are  ful!  of  Deformity.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  370  They 
are  sharp  rumped  and  *pin  buttockt.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
1810/4  A  Gelding, . .  Pin-Buttockt  or  narrow.  1791  Gentl. 
Mag.  LXI.ii.  064  One  of  the.  .children,  .approached  so  near 
the  fire  that  the  flames  caught  his  *pin-cloth.  1846,  1854 
[see  PINNER  3  2].  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Pin-grass,  or  *Pin- 
clover,  of  California,  Erodium  cicutarium.  1839  URE  Diet* 
Arts  503  Yarns.. wound  upon  what  is  called  a  '  *pin  cop 
bobbin  '.  1896  Daily  News  27  Nov.  5/2  Our  English  great- 
grandmothers  called  'coques  'comb-curls'  or  pin-curls', 
because  they  were,  .stiffly  arranged  and  held  in  their  place 
with  small  side  combs  or  hairpins.  1904  Daily  Cnron. 
7  Oct.  8/5  She  buys  a 'pin-curl'  and  attaches  it  to  her  cycling 
hat !  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  (1900)  172  There 
were  only  weaving  circles  and  floating  *pin-dots  before 
his  eyes.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Pin-drill,  a  drill  for 
countersinking.  1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  i.  244  A  *pin-drop 
silence  strikes  o'er  all  the  place.  1864  WEBSTER,  *  Pin-footed, 
having  the  toes  bordered  by  a  skin.  1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie 
346  Of  the  swelling  in  a  Hawkes  foote,  which  we  tearme  the 
pin,  or  *pin  Goute.  Ibid.  346  Make  plaisters  thereof,  and 
bestowe  them  on  the  pinnegoute.  1825  COBDEN  in  Morley 
Life  i.  (1903)  8  Black  and  purple  and  pin  grounds.  1491 
Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  187  Item,  ij  elne  sattin  to 
lyne  the  cap  of  that  cloyke,  and  to  be  a  *pyn  hwd.  1897 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  439  This  fish  ranks  among  the  first 
victims  of  *pin-hook  wiles.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 
*Pin  Machine,  c  1680  Crys  of  London  36  in  Bagford  Ball. 
I.  116  Here's  your  old  *Pin  Man,  a  coming  agen.  1878 
J.  INGLIS  Sport  <$•  W.  iv.  34  The  pinmen  are  busy  sorting 
their  pins.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  189  ^Pin-Mandrels 
.  .are  made  with  a. .  Shank,  to  fit  stiff  into  a  round  hole  that 
Is  made  in  the  Work  that  is  to  be  Turned.  1835  URE 
Philos.  Manuf.  304  The  hardships  which  children  have  to 
endure  in  *pin'manufactories.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Passer, 
Passe  sans  flux,  not  a  *pinne  matter.  1679  Trials  of 
White,  etc.  36  Is  it  a  pin  matter  whether  there  was  such  a 
Bill  or  no  ?  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Surveying,  It  is  not 
a  pin  matter  now  rude  or  false  the  lines  or  angles  be.  1885 
C.  T.  DAVIS  Leather  xxiii.  (1897)  331  From  the  'soaks  '  the 
skins  are  removed,.. and  placed.. in  the  '*pin-mill'.  1874 
J.  W.  LONG  Amer.  Wild-fowl  xvi.  197  *Pin-oaks,  whose 
tiny  acorns  are  greedily  sought  for  by  mallards  and  sprig- 
tails.  1897  Outing  (U  S.)  XXIX.  516/1  [Mallards]  gather 
in _ the  timbered  sloughs  and  low  swales  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  pin-oak  and  willow  abound.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  *  Clockm.  194  [The]  *Pin  Pallet 
Escapement ..  used  mostly  in  French  Clocks,  in  which  it  is 
often  placed  in  front  of  the  dial.  The  pallets  are  formed  of 
semi-circular  jewels.  1673  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  II.  170 
His  Sermon  is  extant ..  some  Heads  and  Points  of  it  I  gave 
you. .as  a  *Pinne-paper  of  your  modern  Orthodoxy.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  209  The  pin-papers,  and  stay-tapes, 
which  might  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack.  1694 
ECHARD  Plautus  164  Whole  beds  o'  ciabs,  lobsters,  oysters, 
*pinpatches,  coral,  muscles,  and  cockles,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc. 
E.  Angiia.  Pin-patches,  Pin-paunches,  the  small  shell  fish 
called  periwinkles..  .They are  commonly  drawn  out  of  their 
shells  with  a  pin.  1866  Rout/edge's  Ev.  Boys  Ann.  642 
Driven  into  the  '  *p  in -poppet  ,  the  old  name  by  which 
these  curious  cases  were  best  known.  150*  Privy  Purse 
Exp  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  27  Item  for  *pyn  powdre  xij  d. 
1893  E.  CROWE  With  Thackeray  in  Amer.  i.  n  Reflection 
made  him  think  the  onslaught  harmless,  and  the  sting  in  it 


may  be  worked,  and  belaying-pins  around  which  they  may 


ilyi  , 

prevent  them  from  oscillating.  1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Errour 
Right  Hand  39  Tom  Lace-seller  and  Abraham  'Pin-seller. 
1900  Echo  12  June  3/4  Pick.pockets  and  *pin-snatchers 
reaped  a  rich  harvest.  1894  Daily  News  28  Apr.  6/5  Single 
flowers  scattered  over  a  '  *pin-spot  ground.  1903  Westm. 


Machine,  for  sticking  pins  on  paper.  1896  Westm.  Gaz. 
18  Sept.  3/2  "Pin-striped  serge,  a  material  that  in  navy  blue 
with  a  white  line  makes  a  very  smart  costume.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  •Pin  SwitcA..  .The  connections  are 
made  with  pins  or  plugs,  which  give  a  rubbing  or  frictional 
contact  when  thrust  into  the  holes  on  the  board.  is6a  BUL- 
LEYN  Bulwark,  Sicke  Men  70  b,  Did  me  neuer  a  "pinsworthe 
of  pleasure.  1853  BYRNE  Artisan's  Handbk.  81  For  cutting 
the  facets,  they  are  held  in  small  hand-vises  or  "pin-tonES. 
1815  J.  NICHOLSON  O  feral.  Mechanic  521  That  part  of  the 
stone  pallets  upon  which  the  »pin  teeth  act.  1886  Standard 
15  Jan.  2/5  Its  'pin',  or  pointed,  teeth  had  not  developed 
1440-41  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  627  Pro  j  *pyntrase. 
i536-7  Ibid.  697,  iij  par.  pyntracez.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *Pinwse, . .  a  hand-vise  for  grasping  small  arbors 
and  pins.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  f,  Clockm.  196  Pin 
Vice,  .chiefly  used  as  a  holder  for  pins  and  small  pieces  of 
work  while  they  are  being  filed.  1854  THORKAU  Waldcn 
xvii.  (1886)  307  Golden-rods,  *pinweeds,  and  graceful  wild 
grasses.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  The  *pin-winged  doves  are 
pigeons  of  the  genus  ^Echmo^tila..of  Texas  and  Mexico. 
1896  A.  MORRISON  Child  of  the  Jago  165  Her  wedding-ring, 
worn  to  *pin-wire.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xvii.  (1878)  38  And 
seasoned  timber  for  "pinwood  to  haue. 

Pin,  sb*  local.  [Origin  obscure :  perh.  con- 
nected with  PIN  v.  II.]  The  middle  place  in  a 
tandem  team  of  three  horses.  Hence  pin-horse  : 
see  qnots. 

1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Pin-horse,  the  middle  horse  in  a 
team.  1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Pin,  the 
middle  place  for  a  horse,  between  the  shafter  and  the  leader 
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in  a  team  of  three.  Pin-horse.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Som. 
Word-bk.,  Pin,  Pin-horse.  [Widely  prevalent  in  rural  use. 
In  E.D.D.  from  N.  Yorksh.  to  Somerset.] 

Pin,  $b$  Chess,  [f.  PIN  z>.i  5  b.]  The  act  of 
pinning,  the  fact  of  being  pinned. 

1868  SELKIRK  Bk,  Chess  72  Removing  his  Queen  to  obviate 
the  *  pin '. 

Fin  (pin),  zv1  Forms:  see  the  sb.  [In  branch  L, 
f.  PIN  j6.1  In  branch  II.,  perh.  worn  down  from 
FIND  v.t  but  blending  with  I.  in  the  sense  'fasten* : 
cf  also  PENZ/.1  i  and  2.] 

I.  To  transfix,  fix,  attach,  confine,  with  a  pin. 

1.  trans.  To  fasten  (things  or  parts  of  a  thing 
together,  or  one  thing  to  another)  with  one  or  more 
pins,  pegs,  or  bolts  (see  PIN  sbl  i);  to  construct 
or  repair  by  thus  fastening  the  parts  together ;  to 
make  fast  with  a  bolt,  to  bolt  (a  door, etc.).    f  To 
pin  the  basket :  see  BASKET  sb.  i  d. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  769  With  a  pyked  palays,  pyned 
ful  bik.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  296  Conscience,  .made 
pees  porter  to  pynne  [MS.  B.  penne]  £e  ^ates  Of  alle  tale- 
tellers and  tyterers  in  ydel.  a  1380  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon 
MS.  Hi.  6  Cros,  bou  dost  no  troube,  On  a  pillori  my  fruit  to 
pinne.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixxxvii.  409  (Add.  MS.),  I  shall 
haspe  the  dore,  and  pynne  it  with  a  pynne.  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS.//H0ncxvi.  411  Noshyppe  can  depart  hens  without 
it  be  pynnyd  with  nayles  of  woode  and  not  of  Iron.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  750  Rafters  or  great  peecesoftymber 
pinned  together.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  43  They  pin  down 
a  planck.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  123  They  pin  it  up 
with  wooden  Pins.  1875  Carpentry  fy  Join.  104  The 
mortices  cut  quite  through  and  pinned  with  oak  or  ash  pins. 
1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxv.  301  The  long  rope,  which  is 
pinned  down  to  the  ground.  1884  F.  ].  BRITTEN  Watch  fy 
Clockm.  143  The  lever  is  pinned  to  the  pallets. 
fig.  17*7  SWIFT  State  /re/.  Wks.  1755  V.  ii.  164  An  act 
of  navigation,  to  which  we  never  consented,  pinned  down 
upon  us.  1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  317  He  is  pinned 
down  in  more  than  one  Review,  .as  an  exemplary  warning. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  pin  (see  PIN  $b.*  3),  or  with 
a  brooch,  hairpin,  or  hat-pin ;  to  attach  with  a  pin 
or  similar  sharp-pointed  instrument ;    to  transfix 
with  a  pin ;  also  with  a  lance  or  the  like. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxx,  At  my  beddis  hed.  . .  I  haue 
it  faire  pynnit  vp.  c  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  423  Thy 
plesand  lawn  pinnit  with  goldin  prene.  1530  PALSGR.  658/1 
Pynne  your  jacket  togyther  for  taking  of  colde.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  36  His  garment,  nought  but  many 
ragged  clouts,  With  thornes  together  pind  and  patched 
was.  1594  Contention  viii.  Stage-direction,  Enter  Dame 
Elnor  Cobham  bare-foote,.  .with  a  waxe candle  in  her  hand, 
and  verses  written  on  her  backe  and  pind  on.  1617  MORYSON 
/tin.  HI.  168  Gownes  made  with  long  traines,  which  are 
pinned  vp  in  the  house.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3725/4 
Lost. ,}  3  Sheets  of  Paper  made  up  in  3  Books,  and  pm'd  in 
the  middle.  1787  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  8  Nov.,  The 
wardrobe  woman  was  pinning  up  the  Queen's  hair.  1838 
JAMES  Robber  vi,  She  had  a  shawl  of  fine  white  lace  pinned 
across  her  shoulders.  1852  STAINTON  Entom.  Comp.  74  The 
first  object  is  to  pin  the  insect.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs 
II.  i  Pinning  out  his  entomological  specimens. 

b.  Used  with  a  person  as  object,  in  respect  of 
clothes.  Chiefly  pass, 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  C  vij,  Shall  not  this  lady  this 
day  be  pynned.  1610  B.  JONSON  A  Uh.  i.  i,  You  went  pinn'd 
vp.  Mod.  Come  and  I'll  pin  you. 

3.  Building,  t  a.  Formerly  sometimes  =  UNDER- 
PIN,    f  b.  To  face  with  stone,  marble,  etc.    c.  To 
fill  in  the  joints  of  masonry  with  chips  of  stone ; 
to  fill  up  the  interstices  with  small  stones:    cf. 
PINNINQ  vbL  sb.  2  a. 

1417  Rec .  St.  Mary  at  fftll  65,  ij  masouns  to  pynne  be 
same  hous.  1490-1500  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  656 
Reparaciones.  In  pynnyng,  Rakyng,  et  poyntyng.  1546 
LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.De  Invent.  \\\.  v.?i  Mamurraa  Knight 
that  was  Master  of  July  Caesar's  woorkes  in  Fraunce  pinned 
first  the  Walles  of  his  house  wyth  broken  marble.  1589  RIDER 
Bibl.  Schol.,  To  Pin  an  house  under  the  grounsile,  substrno. 
1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.  (1876)  191  He  didna 
batter,  line,  and  pin,  To  please  the  e'e. 

4.  jig.  To  attach  firmly  to  a  person,  or  ostenta- 
tiously to  or  on  his  SLEEVE;  to  make  absolutely 
dependent  or  contingent  on   a  person  or  thing ; 
also,  to  fasten  or  fix  (anything  objectionable)  on 
a  person;  to  append,  affix,  tack  on.  Now  rare. 

1579  LYLY  Euphues  {Arb.)  109  Alas,  fond  foole,  art  thou  so 
pinned  to  their  sleeues,  vat  thou  regardest  more  their  babble 
then^thine  owne  blisse?  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut. 
cxxxi.  803  Was  God  pinned  on  Balaams  sleeue?  Was  he 
bounde  to  him?  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  321  This 
Gallant  pins  his  Wenches  on  his  sleeue.  1590  GREENE 
Mourn.  Garm.  (1616)  35  What  is  it  formee  to  pinne  a  fayre 
meacockeand  a  witty  milkesop  on  my  sleeue?  1626  MIDDLE- 
TON  Women  Beware  Worn.  in.  i.  207  You  were  pleas'd  of 
late  to  pin  an  error  on  me.  1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II 
(1680)  35  Pinn'd  to  the  mutability  of  popular  Faction.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xxv.  (1840)  81  He  made  himself 
absolute  master  of  all  orders,  pinning  them  on  himself  by 
an  immediate  dependence.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  s 
Trav.  97  They  wholly  pin  themselves  upon  the  advice  of 
those  Magitians.  1710  Tatler  No.  219  p  t  A  Couple  of 
professed  Wits,  who.. had  thought  fit  to  pin  themselves  upon 
a  Gentleman.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  i.  iii.  16  You  seem  too 
light  of  heart.  .To  act  the  deeds  that  rumour  pins  on  you 
1841  LYTTON  Nt.  <*•  Morn.  n.  iv,  I  might  pin  my  fate  to 
yours. 

b.  In  phrases  to  pin  one's  salvation,  soul,  hope, 
knowledge,  reputation,  or  the  like,  upon,  on,  to 
(a  thing  or  person) ;  now  esp.  to  pin  one's  faith 
upon,  on  (a  thing,  or  person,  or  his  SLEEVE),  to 
place  entire  or  openly  professed  trust  or  belief  in. 


PIN. 

1583 BABINCTON Commandm.  iv.  (1637)  35,  I  would,  .never 
pin  my  everlasting  estate  in  paine  and  blisse,  upon  so  slender 
..perswasions.  1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl. 
Biog.  (1853)  II.  149,  I  never  intended  to  pinne  my  soule  to 
another  mans  sleeve.  1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  518  It 
is  not  good.. to  pin  a  mans  knowledge  vpon  any  particular 

I  mans  sleeue.  1649  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Hosea  vii.  139  No  man 
is  to  pinne  his  own  soule  and  salvation,  .upon  the  words  of 

,  a  man  who  may  mislead  him.  1651  CLEVELAND  Foetus  44 
I'le  pin  my  faith  on  the  Diurnalls  sleeve.  1665  J.  WEBB 
Stone-Heng  (1725)  22  Mr.  Jones,  .much  less  expected,  that 
any  Man  should  pin  his  Belief  upon  his  [Jones's]  Shoulders. 
1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  o/Sin  n.  i.  n  Tradition.. deserveth 
rather  nailing  to  the  Pillory,  than  pinning  Faith  upon  it. 
n  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  To  pin  one's  Faith  on 
another's  Sleeve,  or  to  take  all  upon  Trust,  for  Gospel 
that  he  saies.  17x2,  1812, 1885  [see  FAITH  sb.  2],  1828  LADY 
GRANVILLE  Lett.  (18941  '!•  *9i  '  now  P»n  my  hopes  on  a 
meeting  at  Dieppe.  1857  MRS.  MATHEWS  Tea-Table  Talk 

I.  92  She  pinned  tier  fait  h  upon  a  horseshoe  nailed  upon  the 
outer  gate.     1885  S.  Cox  Expositions  I.  4  Men  who  think 
for  themselves,  and  pin  their  faith  to  no  neighbour's  sleeve. 

5.  transf.  To  hold  fast  (a  man  or  animal)  in  a 
spot  so  that  he  cannot  get  away ;  to  hold  down  or 
against  something  by  force ;  to  seize  and  hold  fast. 

1814  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  1.95  [The  buck]  could 
only  reach  the  third  field,  where  Tiger  pinned  him  in  the 
hedgerow.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xliii,  Forth  bolts  the  opera- 
tive brother  to  pin  like  a  bull-dog.  1840-70  BLAINE  Encycl. 
Rur.  Sports  §  437  The  dog  will  not  only  seize  him  [a  bull] 
by  the  nose,  but  will  cling  to  his  hold  till  the  bull  stands 
still ;  and  this  is  termed  pinning  the  bull.  1859  REEVE 
Brittany  238  While  I  pinned  his  arms  from  behind,  Mr. 
Taylor  seized  his  whip.  1888  HURGON  Lines  12  Cd.  Men  II. 
v.  66  He  caught  me  by  my  elbows,  and  pinned  me  up 
against  the  wall,  .so  that  I  could  not  stir. 

b.  Chess.  To  confine  a  piece  to  a  spot,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  moved,  absolutely,  or  without 
serious  loss  of  material. 

1745  STAMMA  Chess  112  Look  first  whether  your  Adver- 
sary cannot  pin  that  Piece  down.  1841  WALKER  Chess  15 
The  Bishop  is  able  in  certain  cases  to  confine  and  pin  the 
Knight,  until  the  King  or  some  other  piece  comes  up  and 
takes  him.  1868  SELKIRK  Bk.  Chess  73  White  would  then 
pin  the  Rook  by  Queen  to  Queen's  3rd. 

c.  slang.  To  seize. 

1768  EARL  OF  CARLISLE  in  ^KxSelwynffContemp.  (1843) 

II.  340, 1  am  sure  they  intended  to  pin  my  money. 

6.  fig.  To  hold  or  bind  (a  person)  strictly  to  a 
promise,  course  of  action,  etc. :  often  with  down. 

1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  74  The  Law  of  God.  .doth 
not  absolutely  pin  us  down  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  i8» 
W.  IRVING  Braceo.  Hall  xxvi,  One  of  those  pestilent 


fellows  that  pin  a  man  down  to  facts.   1894  TYNDALL  in  Pop. 

the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool. 
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507,  I  am  pinned  this  year  by  t 


7.  To  set  or  stud  with  pins  for  ornament 

1688  [see  PINNED  ppl.  a.  a],  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5155/4 
The  out-side  Case  Shagreen,  .  .pinn'd  with  Gold  Pins. 

8.  To  make  a  small  hole  as  with  a  pin.      a.  St. 
To  break  (a  pane  of  glass)  by  throwing  a  stone  so 
as  to  make  a  small  hole.     b.  To  drill  (a  hole). 

1824  SCOTT  Redgaitntlet  let.  i,  And  who  taught  me  to 
smoke  a  cobbler,  pin  a  losen,  head  a  bicker.  .?  1897  Daily 
News  7  June  2/3  Drills  shrieking  shrill  accompaniment  to 
the  hum  of  whirring  machinery  as  they  pinned  rivet-holes  in 
metal  plates. 

9.  To  clog  (a  file)  :  said  of  particles  adhering  so 
firmly  to  the  teeth  of  a  file  that  they  have  to  be 
picked  out  with  a  piece  of  steel  wire. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 
II.  To  confine  within  bounds  :  cf.  PIND  v. 

10.  To  enclose  by  or  as  by  means  of  bolts  or 
.  bars  ;  to  confine  within  a  space  or  enclosure  ;  to 

hem  in,  to  shut  up;   spec,  to  put  in  a  pinfold, 
impound  (a  beast). 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  127,  I  .  .  Putte  hem  in  a  pressour 
and  pinnede  hem  )>er-Inne.  1423  Coventry  Leel-tk.  43 
per  schall  noo  beestys  be  pynnyd  at  the  comen  pynfold  by 
the  comien  seriante.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  400/1  Pynnyn, 
or  put  yn  a  pynfold,  intrude.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge 
I.  2632  To  be  pynned  and  punysshed  for  theyr  trespace. 
I59OWEBBE  Trav.  (Arb.)  27,  I  found  two  thousand  Christians 

gnd  vp  in  ston  wals  lockt  fast  in  yron  chaines.    1630  L. 
OWZEE  Qveenes  Welles  iii.  (1632)  16  To  contract  and  pin  up 
the  Sea  into  narrower  limits,  by.  .dikes  [etc.].   1674-91  RAY 
Collect.  Words  17  A  Coop  is  generally  used  for  a  Vessel  or 
place  to  pin  up  or  enclose  any  thing.   1824  BYRON  yuan  xv. 
xxvi,  Pinn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold. 
b.  Draughts  (and  similar  games).     See  quots. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  68/1  The  play 
is,  by  so  many  geese  to  pinne  the  fox,  that  he  cannot  slirre 
one  hole  further.  1870  HARDY  Mod.  Hoyle,  Draughts  107 
The  object  .  .  is  to  capture  all  your  adversary's  men,  or  to 
'  pin  them,  or  hem  them  in  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved. 

fll.  fig.  To  '  shut  up',  confine,  restrict.  Ol>s. 

701400  LYDG.  Chorle  <$•  Birde  89  To  be  shette  vp  and 
pynned  vnder  drede,  No  thyng  acordeth  vnto  my  nature. 
1584  FENNER  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  9  Howe  hath  he.. 
pinned  vp  her  authoritie,  when  he  sought  to  enlarge  it? 
1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  314  To  have  his  phantasie 
pinned  up  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  poor,  .invention. 
HI.  12.  Comb.  ,  as  pin-faith  a.,  that  '  pins  one's 
faith  '  on  something  (see  40),  implicitly  believing  or 
credulous  ;  pin-up  a.,  adapted  for  being  pinned  up. 

1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1245/4  One  black  Sarsenet  Pin-up- 
Petticoat.  1800  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  V.  316  The 
pin-faith  multitude,  which  never  thinks  for  itself. 

Pin,  v.'2  (U.S.),  variant  form  of  PEEN  v. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pin..  .11.  To  swage  by  striking 
with  the  peen  of  a  hammer;  as  splaying  an  edge  of  an  iron 
hoop  to  give  it  the  flare  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cask. 


II  Pina  (pfn'S).  Also  6  pinna,  6-  pina.  [S. 
Amer.  Sp.  pina  (formerly  pinna},  Pg.  pinha  pine- 
apple, orig.  pine-cone,  pine-nut  (ad.  L.  pinea).] 

fl.    Spelt  pina,  pinna,  pinia.)  The  pine-apple. 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful!  Mewes  oo  The  Pumas  are  a  fruite 
whicnc  bee  moste  sette  of  ill  all  the  Indias.  1596  KALI  n.ii 
Discov.  Cvtana  61  Great  abundance  of  Pinas,  the  princesse 
of  fruits  that  grow  under  the  sun.  1631  BURTON  Anal.  Mel, 
i.  it.  11.  iii.  (1676)  46  In  America  . .  their  meat  Palmitos, 
Pina*,  Polatos,  &c.,  and  such  fruits.  i6aa  R.  HAWKINS 
I'i'y.  S.  Sea  (1847)  93  Our  boats  returned  loaden  with 
plantynes,  pinias,  potatoes,  sugar-canes. 

2.  Pine-apple  leaf  fibres  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade 
1858) ;  a  fine  fabric  made  of  these,  more  fully 
called  pitta-cloth,  pirXa-muslin,  pine-apple  cloth. 

1858  HOGG  r,v.  Kined.  765  Pine-apple  cloth,  ..sometimes 
known  by  the  name  of  Pina  Muslin.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Pitta-doth,  an  expensive  fabric  made  by  the  natives 
of  ihe  Philippines  from  the  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  leaf. 
1800  Cent.  Diet.,  Pina,  Piria-cloth. 

8.  The  spongy  cone  of  amalgam  left  behind  after 
part  of  the  mercury  has  been  eliminated :  also 
anglicized  pinne.  (See  also  quot.  1875.) 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  IV.  xii.  245 
They  put  all  the  tnettall  into  a  cloth,  which  they  straine  out 
very  forcibly,  so  as  all  the  quicke-silver  passeth  out . . and 
the  rest  remaines  as  a  loafe  of  silver,  like  to  a  marke  of 
almonds  pressed  to  draw  oyle.  And  being  thus  pressed,  the 
remainder  containes  but  the  sixt  part  in  silver,  and  five  in 
mercurie. .  .Of  these  markes  they  makes  pinnes,  (as  they  call 
them,)  like  pine  apples,  or  sugar  loaves,  hollow  within,  tbe 
winch  they  commonly  make  of  a  hundred  pound  weight. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pina  (Spanish),  amalgamated 
silver.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pina  (Spanish),  the  pile 
of  wedges  or  bricks  of  hard  silver  amalgam  placed  under  a 
(apellina  and  subjected  to  heat,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
meicury.  1890  Cent.  Diet. ,  Piila. 

Flnaoe,  obs.  form  of  PINNACE. 

Pinaceous  (paine'-(as),  a.   rare.     [f.  rnod.Bot. 

~  Pinacese  the  pine  family  (f.  L.  pin-us  pine) : 


t  Pina  che.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Derivation  un- 
known :  the  quot.  corresjxmds  notably  with  the 
first  under  PIQUET  j/>.']  Some  game  at  cards. 

1641  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentian.  126  In  games  at  Cards, 
the  Maw  requires  a  quicke  conceit.. the  Cribbage  a  recol- 
lected fancy  ;  the  Pinache  quick  and  vn-enforced  dexterity. 
(Not  in  ed.  1630.] 

fPinacle,  v.  Obs.  Alsopinn-.  [Origin  obscure : 
cf.  pinion  vb.  and  manacle.]  trans.  To  pinion. 

1614  BUDDEN  tr.  Aerodius'  Disc.  Parents  Hon.  (1616)  22 
Like  a  prisoner  with  his  armes  fast  pinacled.  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  98  They  pinnacle  them,  and 
deliver  them  up  to  the  fury  of  the  childien. 

Pinaole,  obs.  form  of  PINNACLE. 

Pinacocyte  (pi-nakussiO.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  iriVof , 
Him*-  tablet  +  -CYTE.]  Each  of  the  flat  plate-like 
cells  (constituting  pavement-epithelium)  forming 
the  ectoderm  and  part  of  the  endoderm  in  sponges. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  418/2  The  ectoderm 
usually  consists  of  simple  pavement  epithelial  cells  (pinna- 
cocylesl.  1900  E.  R.  LANKESTKK  Zool.  it.  Sfmges  44. 

Hence  Pi  nacocytal  a. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  427/1  The  pinnacocytal 
layer. 

Finacoid,  pinakoid  (pi-nakoid),  a.  and  st. 
Cryst.  [f.  Gr.  nivaf ,  irivax-  slab  :  see  -OID.] 

A.  adj.  Applied  to  any  plane,  in  a  crystallo- 
graphic  system,  intersecting  one  of  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates  and  parallel  to  the  other  two.  Opposed 
to  octahedritt  and  prismaloid. 

1805  STORY.MASKEI.VNB  Crystallogr.  ii.  §  18. 

B.  sb.  \  pinacoid  plane,  or   a  group  of  such 
planes  constituting  a  '  form  '. 

1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  §  3470  A  Polyhedron  of 

.alette,  cut  ..  so  as  to  represent  the  optical  characters  . .  in 

directions  perpendicular  i.  To  the  pinakoid.     1881  BAUER- 

N   Text-bk.  Syst.  Min.   198   The  octahedron,  or  unit 

lamid,  is  always  the  largest,  and  the  cube  rectangular 

irisin,  or  pinakoid,  the  smallest  of  the  constituent  forms. 

1895  STORY-MASKELVNE  Crystallogr.  vii.  9  303  The  poles 

of  the  pmakoids  form  the  angular  points  of  the  systematic 

triangles, 

llence  Pinacoi'dal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  pinacoid. 

1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xiii.  245  A  structural  condition 
uniakoidal  separation. 

Finacolin  (pinae-kiHin).  Chem.  [f.  next  + 
-OL_+  -ml.]  A  colourless  oily  liquid  (C,H,aO), 
having  an  oilour  of  peppermint,  variously  pro- 

ICtd  from  pinacone.     Hence  Pinaco-lic  a. 

1866  WATTS  Did.  Chtm.  IV.  647  Pinacolin,.. xn  oily  body 

loduced  by  the  dehydration  of  pinacone.    1875  Ibid.  VII. 
i  1  inacolic  alcohol,  C«HnO..is  produced  by  treating 
pmacolm  with  sodium  in  presence  of  water. 

Pinacone  (pi-nak<»n).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  irivaf 
JrMU  t,'ONE-]  A  white  crystalline  substance 
(L.HnOj),  crystallizing  in  large  tablets,  produced 
by  the  action  of  sodium  or  sodium-amalgam  on 
aqueous  acetone. 

iSSS  WATTS  Did.  Chem.  IV.  648  Liquid  pinacone  is  a 

itourless syrup.  1877  —  Fownes  Chem.  II.  177  Pinacone, 
when  heated  with  acids,  is  converted  into  pinacolin. 

Pinacotheca  (pi  nakobrka).  Also  anglicized 
as  pi  nacothe^k  (-pek).   [L.  pinacothlta  (Varro), 


873 

a.  Gr.  mvcueoOriieri  a  picture-gallery  (Strabo),  C 
Tiiva( ,  wtvax-  tablet,  picture  +  0r}*rrj  repository.  So 
It.  pinacoteca,  F.  pinacotheque,  Ger.  pinakothck."\ 
A  place  for  the  keeping  and  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art. 

[1591  R.  D.  Hypncrotamachia  63  The, .parlours,  bathes, 
librarie  and  pmacloth,  where  coat  Armors  escuchions, 
painted  tables,  and  counterfeatcs  of  strangers  were  kept] 
1614  WOTTON  Art  hit.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  207  Pinacothecia . .  by 
which  he  intendelh  . .  certain  Repositories  for  Works  of 
Rarity  in  Picture  or  other  Arts.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trae.  288 
The  pinacotheca  of  this  building  was  a  complete  Museum 
of  all  the  Curiosities  of  Art  and  Nature.  1834  LYTTON 
Pompeii  i.  iii,  A  picture-saloon,  or  piitacotheca.  1844 
Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  315/1  Our  walks  through  halls  of  art 
and  pinacothecks. 

Pinafore  (pi-nafo»j),  sb.  [f.  PIN  v.1  +  AFORE, 
because  originally  pinned  upon  the  dress  in  front.] 
A  covering  of  washable  material  worn  by  children, 
and  by  factory  girls  or  others,  over  the  frock  or 
gown,  to  protect  it  from  being  soiled. 

The  article  so  called  was  prob.  originally  a  piece  of  washing 
material  pinned  on  for  trie  occasions  in  Webster,  1847, 
it  is  defined  as  '  an  apron  for  the  front  part  of  the  body ',  in 
Latham's  Johnson,  1868,  as  '  a  small  apron  or  bib  for 
children  ';  as  now  used,  it  differs  from  an  apron  in  meeting 
and  being  fastened  at  the  back  above  the  waist,  and  in 
having  armholes ;  a  little  girl's  pinafore  is  often  an  article 
of  ordinary  house  dress,  and  may  be  more  ornamental  than 
the  frock  which  it  covers.  See  also  BRAT,  OVERALL. 

1783  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  viii,  A  pin-a-fore  for  Master 
Mortimer  Delvile,  lest  he  should  daub  his  pappy  when  he  is 
feeding  him.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  l.  (1863)  134 
She  is  still  pretty,  but  not  so  elegant  as  when  she  wore 
frocks  and  pin-a-fores.  1863  Miss  BRADOON  J.  Marchmmt 
I.  i.  7  To  teach  children  their  ABC,  and  mend  their  frocks 
and  make  their  pinafores.  1881  —  .]//.  Royal  II.  iv.  So 
When  you  were  in  pinafores. 

fig.  1845  Athenaeum  4  Jan.  17  Exhibiting  perhaps  a 
smart  architectural  '  pinafore  '  in  front,  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  mere  'coverslut'  intended  to  hide  meanness  and 
deformity.  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Amer.  Poultry  yard(i%$s) 
28  The  chicks  are  large, .  .entirely  shining  black,  except  a 
pinafore  of  white  on  the  breast. 

b.  transf.  The  wearer  of  a  pinafore ;  esp.  a 
child  or  little  girl. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Curney  III.  153  The  pinafores  were  gone 
to  bed. 
o.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1871 1  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  fy  Merck.  I.  x.  307  Younger 
folk.. in  the  pinafore  stage  of  existence.  1894  ELIZ.  L. 
BANKS  Camp.  Curiosity  181  Skill  in  pinafore-ironing.  1898 
Westm.  Gas.  38  Apr.  3/2  A  navy  blue  serge  frock,  .one  of 
the  pinafore  build  to  slip  over  shirts. 

Frnafore,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  attire  in  a  pinafore. 

1857  GEO.  ELIOT  Sc.  Cler.  Life,  Janet's  Repent,  viii.  She 
was  duly  bonneted  and  pinafored,  and  then  they  turned  out. 

2.  To  put  into  the  skirt  of  one's  pinafore  (cf.  to 
pocket),  nonce-use. 

1893  Daily  News  11  Jan.  2/2  There  werehundieds.  .feeding 
as  one,  and  pinaforing  the  fragments  that  remained. 

Pinafored  (pi-nalo"jd),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.  + 
-ED.]  Attired  in  a  pinafore. 

1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles  xxvii,  The  smallest  dame-school 
that  turns  out  its  pinafored  urchins  on  a  village  green.  1859 
SALA  Gas-light  ft  D.  xv.  167  Pinafored  children ..  playing 
in  the  gutters. 

PinaWolite  (pinre-kiobit).  Min.  [mod.  (Fl ink. 
1890)  f.  Gr.  irtvamov,  dim.  of  mva(  tablet  + -LITE.] 
Borate  of  manganese  and  magnesium,  found  in 
brilliant  black  tabular  crystals. 

1891  Amer.  "}rnl.  Sc.  Ser.  m.  XLI.  251  Pinakiolite  is  a 
new  borate  of  manganese  and  magnesium. 

Finakoid,  -al,  variants  of  PINACOID,  -AL. 

t  Pl'nal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L. pin-us  pine-tree  + 
-AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  allied  to  the  pine. 

1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  «t  Scot.  150  Oaks,  and  other  trees 
. .  more  difficult  to  be  raised  in  northern  and  alpine  climates 
than  their  pinal  predecessors. 

Pinalic  (pinarlik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PINA(CO)L-IN 
+  -1C.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  pinacolin, 
as  pinalic  acid,  CjHjjO,. 

1886  in  CasseUi  Encycl.  Diet. 

II  Pinang  (pinse  rj).  Also  7  -e,  9  penanff. 
[Malay  pinang  betel  nut,  areca.  Also  in  Du.,  etc.] 
The  areca  tree  (Areca  Catechu],  or  its  fruit,  the 
areca  nut  (pinang  nut) :  see  ARECA. 

1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trac.  148  The  Portuguez 
call  the  tree  that  bears  it  Arte  Qiter0..and  the  Malayans    i 
Pinang.     1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  365  Their    ! 
ordinary  food,  .is  Rice,  Wheat,  Pinange,  Belele.   1771  J.  R. 
FORSIER  tr.  Osbeck's  Vof.  I.  257  Pinang.. is  a  fruit  which 
looks  likea  nutmeg  in  the  inside.  1883  MRS.  BISHOP  in  Leisure 
Ho.  203/2  Pinang  (from  the  pinajig,  or  areca-palm)  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  island. 

Plnary,  Pinasse,  obs.  ff.  PINERY,  PINNACE. 

Pinaster  (paince-stsj).  Bot.  [a.  L.  pinaster 
(Plin.)  wild  pine,  f.  pinus  pine  :  see  -ASTER.  So 
F.  pinastre,  It.,  Sp.  pinastro.~\  A  species  of  pine 
(rinus  Pinaster)  indigenous  to  south-western 
Europe ;  also  called  Cluster-  or  Star-pine. 

(The  Pinaster  or  Wild  Pine  of  the  ancients  is  thought  by 
Oaubeny  to  have  been  P.  maritima  of  modern  botanists.) 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  88  Pinaster  is  nothyng  ellis  but  a 
wilde  pyne  tre  of  a  meruelus  hyi;ht.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  462  The  Pine  and  the  Pinaster  cary  leaues  thin  and 
•-lender.. long  also  and  sharp  pointed.  1731-3  MILLER  tlaxi. 
Kit.  s.v.  Pinus, Pinus  sylvestris..  the  Pinaster  or  wild  Pine. 


PINCERS. 

1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Cure.  Ea.  (1804)  II.  21  The  Pinaster  is 
a  variety  of  the  Scotch  Fir.  184*  SKLBY  Brit.  Forest  'I'reet 
437  Tbe  introduction  of  the  Pinaster  into  England  by 
Gerard.  .A.D.  1596.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  \V.  A/r,b  The 
principal  timber  tree  of  [St.  Helena]  is  tbe  pinaster. 

Finate  (pai-nA).  Chem.     [f.  PIN-IC  +  -ATE  •«.] 

A  salt  ul  pinic  acid. 


acid 

166/1  The  pinatcs  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  are  soluble 

in  water,  but  those  of  other  bases  are  mostly  insoluble  in  it. 

Finax  (prnxks).  PI.  pinaees  (pi-nai/z) ; 
also  9  pinakes.  [L.  pinajc,  a.  Gr.  vivaf  board, 
plank,  tablet,  picture.] 

1.  A  tablet ;  hence  a  list,  register,  or  the  like  in- 
scrirvd  on  a  tablet ;  a  catalogue,  index.  ?  Obs. 

i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Car.  Mor.  i.  f  i  Consider  whereabout 
thou  art  in  Cebes's  Fable,  or  that  old  Philosophical  I'ina.i 
of  the  Life  of  Man.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  434  This., 
may.  .serve  instead  of  a  Pinax,  or  General  Index  Plan- 
tartim.  1784  MARTVN  Rousseau's Bot.  Introd.  (1794) 7  This 
pinax  . .  is  still  the  guide  to  all  those  who  study  this  subject. 

2.  Antiq.    A  plate,   platter,  or  dish ;   esp.  one 
with  anything  painted  or  engraved  on  it. 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  286  The  pinax  or  dish 
with  a  tall  foot.  Ibid.  296  Pinakes  or  plates,  are  also  found 
at  this  period. 

Fin-ball (pi-n,b§l).  U.S.  [f.Pwrf.i  +  BALLI#.»J 

1.  A  pincushion. 

1894  SARAH  M.  H.  GARDNER  Quaker  Idyls  vi,  I  gave  him 
the  pinball. 

2.  Pinball-sight  =«  bead-sight :  see  BEAD  sb.  5  d. 
1884  KNICHT  Diet.  Mech.  SuppI,  Pin-ball  Sight,  (Rifle\ 

another  name  for  the  bead-sight;  also  called  pin-bead  sight. 

Pinbank,  variant  form  of  PINEBANK  Obs. 

Pi'n-ba-sket.  local.  A  large  ornamental  pin- 
cushion, with  pins  of  various  lengths  artistically 
inserted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  basket ;  formerly,  in 
some  places,  presented  to  the  mother  of  a  family 
on  the  birth  of  each  child.  Hence,  the  youngest 
child  in  a  family  (in  quot.  1794  of  an  animal). 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Pin-basket,  the  last  child  a  woman 
bears.  17. .  Sm  J.  MARRIOT  in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems  (1782) 
IV.  304  Oft  be  your  second  race  survey 'd  And  oft  a  new 
pin-basket  made.  1780  Gentl.  Mag.  L.  77  No  less  natutal 
is  it  that  the  pin-basket  of  the  lawful  wife  should  have  the 
greatest  share  of  the  father's  affections.  1794  J.  WILLIAMS 
SAror'f  Tuesday,  etc.  4  My  gay  Chanticleer.  .The  pin  basket 
of  my  Sultana  hen.  a  i8as  FOKHV  Voc.  E.  Anglin,  Pin. 
basket,  the  youngest  child  in  a  family. 

Pin-before  (pi-nbWoej).  rare.  [f.  PIN  v.1  + 
BEFORE.]  —  PINAFOKE. 

1824  SOUTHEV  in  Corr  w.  C.  Settles  (1881)  71  During 
dinner  he  lifts  up  his  pin-before  to  look  at  the  buttons.  1830 
Examiner  8oi/i  Young  gentlemen  in  pinbefores  1863 
MRS.  MARSH  Heat/iside  Farm  II.  33  Her  stiff  black  silk 
protected  by  an  ample  holland  pinbefore,  she  was  engaged 
in  superintending  hot  cakes  and  pikelets. 

Pin-case.  A  case  for  holding  pins;  also, 
a  pincushion  (lobs.  exc.  dial.). 

1515  Will  of  R.  Symson  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  pyncase  of 
tysyn  saten.  1530  PALSGR.  254/2  Pyncase,  eiplingnctte, 
esplinguiere.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  in.  I,  What  do 
you  lack,  gentlemen  ?  fine  purses,  pouches,  pin-cases,  pipes  ? 
i8a8  Craven  doss.  (ed.  3),  Pin-cass,  a  pin  cushion,  a  cor. 
ruption  ot  fin  case. 

t  Pince.  Obs.  [Variant  of  PINCH  sb. ;  perh. 
immed.  a.  F.  pinct. J  A  galled  or  sore  place  on  a 
hotse. 

1610  MARKHAM  Mastcrp.  n.  xlL  281  The  swelling,  pince, 
wringing  or  gall,  either  vpon  the  withers  or  any  parte  of  the 
backe  of  a  horse. 

Pince,  obs.  occasional  variant  of  PINCH  sb.  and  v. 

Pincel,  -eller,  obs.  ff.  PENCIL,  I'ENCILI.KH. 

II  Pince-nez  (p/ns,n«).  [F.  pince-net,  lit 
pinch-nose,  nip-nose.]  A  pair  of  eyeglasses  kept 
in  position  by  a  spring  which  clips  the  nose. 

1880  Snl.  Rev.  3>  Aug.  235  It  is  amusing  to  meet  a 
person  whom  one  has  been  accustomed  to  see  in  regular 
spectacles  wearing  a  pince-nez  for  the  fiist  time.  1888  J. 
PAYS  Myst.  Mirbridge  vii,  Tbe  lady,  putting  up  her  pince- 
ne/,  with  a  show  of  interest.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of 
Man  132  Man,  when  he  sees  with  difficulty,  does  not  now 
improve  his  Eye ;  he  puts  on  a  pince-nez. 

Finceoun,  variant  of  PINSON  l  Obs. 

Piucer  (pi-nsai),  v.  [f.  PINCERS.]  trans.  To 
compress  with  or  as  with  pincers;  to  torture  or 
wring  with  or  as  with  pincers. 

1703  PARKER  Eusebius  vm.  147  The  Judge,  .gave  in  Order 
that  she  should  be  Pincer'd  worse  than  ever  any  Body  yet 
had  been.  1864  CARI.YI.E  Fiedk.  Gt.  xvi.  i,  Face,  not 
pincered  together.  1897  RHOSCOMVL  White  Rose  Amo  188 
The  pain  of  his  wound  racked  and  pincered  bis  nerves. 

tFincern.  Obs.  rare— '.  [ad.  late  and  med.L. 
pincerna,  a.  late  Gr.  myxtpfr/s  cup-bearer,  prop, 
a  wine-mixer,  f.  wlvay  to  drink  +  Kifanw/ca  to  mix : 
cf.  OF.  pincerne*.  butler.]  A  cup-be.irer. 

t6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiii.  (1623)  729  (The)  I-ord 
Maior  in  his  office  of  chiefe  Pincem  or  Cup-waiter.  [1848 
LVTTON  Harold  III.  iii,  There  were  lo  be  seen  [by  the  throne) 
camarnrius  undfincerna,  chamberlain  and  cupbearer.) 

Pincers  (pi'nsjjz),  sb.  pi.  Raiely  (cxc.  in 
comb.)  in  sing,  form  pinoer.  Forms :  4  pyn- 
ceours,  4-5  pinsours,  4-7  -sers,  5  pynsors, 
-sours,  6  -cors,  -sores,  piusars,  6-7  -sors,  6- 
pincers.  [In  ME.  pinsaur^s,  fynsonr  s.  -or(s, 
pynceonr(s,  app.  AK.  agent-n.  from  pimer  vb  :  see 


PINCETTE. 

PINCH  ;  cf.  OF.  pinchure  pincers,  tongs,  pinfoir 
a  clip  used  as  a  book-mark  ;  mod.F.  pince  (Cotgr. 
pinces)  pincers.  See  also  PINSON  *.] 

1.  A  tool  for  tightly  grasping  or  nipping  any- 
thing, consisting  of  two  limbs  pivoted  together, 
forming  a  pair  of  jaws  with  a  pair  of  handles  or 
levers  by  which  they  can  be  pressed  tightly  together. 
(Commonly  a  pair  of  pincers ;  rarely  a  pincers.) 

1338  Durham  Ace.  /?£>/&  (Surtees)  376,  j  par  de  Pynceours 
deferro.  1371  Ibid.  129,  j  par  de  pinsers.  c  1410  Master  of 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xii,  Kut  ye  a  litell  of  her  clees  with 
pynsors.  1555  EDEN  Decades  187  Two  mouthes  lyke  vnto 
a  paire  of  smaule  pinsers.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  witchcr. 
v.  viii.  (1886)  86  S.  Dunstan  lead  the  divell  about  the  house 
by  the  nose  with  a  paire  of  pinsors  or  tongs.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  iii.  xii.  16  A  paire  of  Pincers  in  his  hand  he  had.With 
which  he  pinched  people  to  the  hart.  1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos.  i.  ii  A  Wood-Louse,  .hath  two  pointers  also  before, 
like  a  pair  of  pincers.  1719  YOUNG  Revenge  v.  ii,  The  flesh 
will  quiver,  where  the  pincers  tear.  1796  SOUTHEY  Lett./r. 
Spain  (1799)  zoi  A  pointed  instrument  to  raise  the  wick, 
a  small  pincers  to  prune  it.  1873  E'  SPON  WorksJwp  Re- 
ceipts Ser.  i.  188/2  The  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  fire 
by  wooden  pincers. 

sing.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  570/18  C<r/««a,  apynsour. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  280/2  A  paire  of  Pynsours  (A.  A  Pyn- 
soure).  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  76/3  Pincer,/orptculx. 
/if.  1855  BAIN  Senses  ft  Int.  HI.  ii.  §33  (1864)  524  He 
[Newton]  has  always  his  mind  ready  to  seize  it  with  the 
mathematical  pincers. 

2.  An   organ   (or  pair  of  organs),   in  various 
animals,  resembling  pincers,  and  used  for  grasping 
or  tearing  ;  as  the  chel;e  of  crustaceans,  the  incisor 
teeth  of  a  horse,  etc. 

1658  ROWLAND  Movfet's  Theat.  Ins.  Ep.  Ded.,  Their 
[green  locusts']  pincers,  .are  as  sharp  as  keen  rasors.  1713 
ADDISON  Guardian  No.  156  P7  Every  Ant  brings  a  small 
particle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  1.  554  The  feet  of  animals 
which  sctamble  among  rocks  are  provided  with  pincers. 
1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  iii.  95  A  living  crayfish  is  able  to 
perform  very  varied  movements  with  its  pincers. 

3.  Comb.,  as  pincer-grip  •  pincer-like  adj. 

1611  COTGR.,  Lome  tie/er..lhz  (pinser-like)  hooke  of  a 
Crane,  &c.  1860  CARLYLE  Let.  to  Kuskin  29  Oct.,  in  Eng. 
Iliuslr.  Mag.  Nov.  105,  I  marvel  in  parts,  .at  the  pincer. 
nip.,  you  take  of  certain  bloated  cheeks  and  blown-up 
bellies.  1870  ROLLESTON  Aniur.  Life  142  Two  terminal 
processes  which  make  up  a  pincer-like  organ. 

II  Pincette  (p£nse-t)  Also  6  pynoet(te,  6-7 
pincet.  [F.  pincette  small  pincers,  dim.  of  pince 
a  pair  of  pincers.]  A  small  pair  of  pincers ; 
tweezers,  forceps.  (Also  in  pi.) 


'597  LOWE  Chirnrg.  (1634)  9  Some  to  draw  away,  as  tenals 
incisiue,  pincers,  tirbals.  1879  RUILEY  Study  Rocks  ix.  75 
Various  instruments,  such  as  the  tourmaline  pincette,  the 
dichroscope.  1899  Westm.  Caz.  20  Dec.  ro/2  The  piece  of 
lead  was  at  last  extracted  by  a  pincette  expressly  con- 
structed for  the  purpose. 

Pinch  (pin«f),  sb.  Forms:  see  next.  [f.  PINCH  v.] 

I.  1.  An  act  of  pinching;   a  firm  compression 

between  the  finger  and  thumb  or  any  two  opposing 

surfaces;  a  nip,  asqueeze;  fa  seizure  with  the  teeth. 

a  bite  (OPS.). 

1591  SKAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  49  If  we  be  English  Deere 
be  then  in  blood,  Not  Rascall-like  to  fall  downe  with  a  pinch. 
1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  i\.  75  He  will  never 
flinch,  To  giue  a  full  quart  pot  the  empty  pinch.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  tr  Cl.  v.  ii.  298  If  thou,  and  Nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  Louers  pinch.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Comiersat  118  Mr.  Neverout's  Wit  begins  to  run  low  for 
I  vow,  he  said  this  before  :  Pray,  Colonel,  give  him  a  Pinch 
1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  The.  Another  Life  238  Feeling  the 
pinch  of  a  tight  shoe,  ..the  pinch  of  a  tight  hat. 

tD>J%!  An  ill-natured  thrust;  stricture,  censure. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xliii.  (1887)  271  Those  general! 
pinches,  which  repining  people  do  vse  then  most,  when  they 
are  best  vsed. 

2.  Jig.  Pressure,  stress  (usually  of  want,  mis- 
fortune, or  the  like) ;  difficulty,  hardship. 

<^?S^SHAKS-  Lear  "•  !v-  "4  Necessities  sharpe  pinch. 
1678  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  Treasurer  Wks.  trail  460 
I  am  so  tired  out  with  this  cruel  Pinch  of  Business  1688 
MORE  in  Noms  Theory  Love  176  This  pinch  of  time  that 
I  am  in,  has  made  me  but  huddle  up  things  together.  1861 
flutes  22  Aug.,  So  much  money  having  been  spent.  .  All 
classes  felt  the  pinch.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  279 
Those  who  were  rendered  keener  by  the  pinch  of  hunger 
1891  JESSOPP  Studies  Recluse  Pref  (1893)  17  He  never 
knew  what  the  pinch  of  poverty  was. 

t  3.  The  pain  or  pang  caused  by  the  grip  of 
death,  or  of  remorse,  shame,  etc.  Obs. 

1567  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  f,  Pilhias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IV.  93  Ne  at  this  present  pinch  of  death  am  I  dismay'd 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  77  Sebastian  (Whose  inward  pinches 
therefore  are  most  strong)  Would  heere  haue  kill'd  your 
King.  1642  ROGERS  Naatnan  608  No  pinch  of  penalty  is 
comparable  to  pinch  of  conscience.  1681  FLAVEL  MetJt. 
Grace  xxvi.  451  Have  these  convictions  ..  brought  you  to  a 
great  pinch,  and  inwatd  distress  of  soul? 

4.  A  case,  occasion,  or  time  of  special  stress  or 
need;  a  critical  juncture;  a  strait,  exigency,  ex- 
tremity. Now,  usually,  in  phr.  at  (on)  a  pinch. 

1480  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xviii.  53  Corageously  at  a 
pyncne  [he]  shal  renne  vpon  hem.  1520  MORE  Dyaloge  i. 
Wks.  164/2  What  would  ye  than  haue  dtine?  Quod  he  ye 
put  me  nowe  to  a  pynche.  1574  J.  DEE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  39  Any  notable  benefit.. bestowed  uppon  me  now 
in  the  very  pynch  and  opportunytie.  1589  Marprel.  Epit. 
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B  iij  b,  If  I  had  thought  they  would  driue  me  to  suche 

g'nches,  I  would  not  haue  medled  with  them,  a  1659  Up. 
ROWNRIG  Serm.  (1674)!.  iii.  40 The  Israelites.. send  to  hire 
the  King  of  Egypt. .to  help  at  a  pinch.  1681  NEVILE/VU/O 
Reiiiv.  264  But  that  Apprehension  appeared  Groundless 
when  it  came  to  the  pinch.  1789  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III. 
89  [We  are]  without  our  cook,  but  the  dairy-maid  is  not  a 
bad  hand  at  a  pinch.  1847  LD.  G.  BENTINCK  in  Crater 
Papers  (1884)  III.  xxv.  146,  I  think  on  a  pinch  my  father 
could  still  walk  ten  miles  in  a  day.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Trails,  Ability  56  Each  of  them  could  at  a  pinch  stand  in 
the  shoes  of  the  other.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  v. 
(1872)  VIII.  183  Fighting  fellows  all,.. but  uncertain  as  to 
loyalty  in  a  case  of  pinch.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  339  She  could,  .drive  a  team  on  a  pinch. 

b.  The  critical  or  crucial  point  of  a  matter. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  v.  (1840)  54  The  chief  pinch  of 
the  cause  lieth  on  the  patriarch's  proof,  that  the  lands., 
formerly  belonged  to  his  predecessors.  1720  WATERLAND 
Eight  Serm.  Pref.  40  Here  indeed  lies  the  very  Pinch  of 
the  Argument.  1846  GROTE  Greece  n.  vi.  II.  457  Those  two 
attributes  which  form  the  real  mark  and  pinch  of  Spartan 
legislation,  viz.,  the  military  discipline  and  the  rigorous 
private  training. 

5.  The  critical  (highest  or  lowest)  point  of  the 
tide,  the  turn  of  the  tide.    Cf.  PINCH  v.  13,  and 
pinch-water  in  PINCH-.  ?  Obs.  rare. 

1793  SMEATON  Eiiystone  L.  §  260, 1  took  an  opportunitjat 
pinch  of  low  water  to  view  the  works  upon  the  rock. 

6.  local.  The  game  of  hustle-cap  :  see  quots. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pinch,  the  game  of  pitch-half- 
penny or  pitch  and  hustle.  It  is  played  by  two  or  more 
antagonists,  who  pitch  or  cast  a  halfpenny  each,  at  a  mark. 
..When  they  hustle,  all  the  half. pence.. are  thrown  into 
a  hat  held  by  the  player  who  claims  the  first  chance.  After 
shaking  them  together,  he  hits  the  crown  of  the  hat  a  smart 
blow  with  his  fist,  which  causes  them  to  jerk  out,  and  as 
many  as  lie  with  the.. head  upwards  belong  to  him.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Some  colliers  were  lately  fined  . .  for 
playing  at  pinch  on  Sunday. 

II.  A  place  or  part  at  which  something  is  (or 
appears  to  be)  pinched. 

t7.  Archery.  A  weakened  place  in  a  bow  or 
stick  at  which  it  tends  to  bend  in  an  angle  as  if 
pinched  at  this  point.  (See  PINCH  v.  I  c.)  Obs. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  114  If  you..fynde  a  bowe 
that  is . .  not  marred  with . .  freate  or  pynche,  bye  that  bowe. 
Ibid.  120  Freates  be  fyrst  little  pinchese,  the  whych  when 
you  perceaue,  pike  the  places  about  the  pinches,  to  make 
them  somewhat  weker,  and  as  well  commynge  as  where  it 
pinched. 

1 8.  A  pleat  or  gather,  in  a  skirt,  etc.  ;  an  accor- 
dion-pleat, b.  A  bend  or  fold  in  the  brim  of  a 
hat ;  a  cock.  (See  COCK  sbfi  3.)  Obs. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  146  It  is  not  your  pinches, 
your  purles,  your  floury  laggings,  superfluous  enterlacings, 
and  puffings  vp,  that  can  any  way  offend  God.  1505 
GOSSON  PI.  Quizes  87  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  254  This  cloth 
of  price,  all  cut  m  ragges,  ..These  buttons,  pinches,  fringes, 
jagges.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  432  T  2  Hats  moulded 
into  different  Cocks  and  Pinches.  1860  J.  P.  KENNEDY 
W.  Wirt  I.  i.  20  This  picture  may  remind  us  of  Hogarth's 
'  Politician ',  with  '  the  pinch '  so  far  projecting  that  the 
candle  burns  a  hole  through  it. 

9.  A  steep  or  difficult  part  of  a  road.    Now  dial. 
'754  WASHINGTON   Let.   Writ.  1889  I.  63  Wagons  may 

travel  now  with  1500  or  1800  weight  on  them,  by  doubling 
the  teams  at  one  or  two  pinches  only.  1759  FRANKLIN  Ess. 
Wks.  1840  III.  401  Making  the  road  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
the  principal  pinches  twenty.  1893  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Outlaw 
ff  Lawmaker  II.  4  Stony  pinches  and  deep  gulleys. 

10.  Mining.  A  point  at  which  a  mineral  vein  is 
narrowed  in  or  compressed  by  the  walls  of  rock. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  &  Mining  234  The  north 
shoot  seems  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  pinch. 

in.  11.  As  much  of  something  (esp.  snuff)  as 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  tips  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  ;  hence  fig.  a  very  small  quantity. 

1583  GREENE  Mantilla  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  81  For  a  pince 
of  pleasure  we  receiue  a  gallon  of  sorow.  1712  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  344  F2  Flavilla  ..asked  the  Churchwarden  if 
he  would  take  a  Pinch  [of  Snuff].  1724  THOMSON  Let. 
ii  Dec.  (in  Sotheby's  Catal.  10-22  Feb.  (1896)  86),  Had 
I  been  taught  to  cut  a  caper,  to  hum  a  tune,  to  take  a  pinch 
and  lisp  nonsense  with  all  the  grace  of  fashionable  stupidity. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Old  Age,  Two  Pinches  of 
the  Tops  of  Rosemary,  a  Pinch  of  Laurel  Leaves,  two 
Pinches  of  Hysop.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  v. 
61  Rowe  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C. 
Shop  xxvi,  A  little  more  hot  water,  and  a  pinch  of  fresh  tea. 
IV.  12.  An  iron  lever  with  a  beak  or  point, 
used  for  moving  heavy  bodies,  loosening  coal,  etc., 
by  leverage  or  prizing ;  a  crow-bar ;  a  pinch-bar. 

1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf 'ix,  Pinches  or  forehammers  will 
never  pick  upon't,  ..  ye  might  as  weel  batter  at  it  wi'  pipe, 
staples.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  190 
Here  scores  their  pinches  and  their  picks  Atween  the  ashlar 
stanes  did  fix.  1883  GRESLEY  Class.  Coal.mining,  Pinch, 
a  kind  of  crowbar  used  in  breaking  down  coal. 

13.  dial.  A  close-fisted  person  ;  a  '  screw '. 

a  1825  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Pinch,  a  very  parsimonious 
economist. 

Finch  (pin'J),  v.  Forms:  4-6  pinche(n, 
pyuohe(n,  (4-5  pinnohe,  6  pyntche,  pynshe, 
peneh(e,  Sf.  pinsche),  6-7  pynch,  6-  pinch,  ft. 
(rarefy)  6  pinse,  7-8  pinoe.  [a.  ONF.  *pinchier 
(in  mod.  Norm  and  pincher),  3  sing,  fi.pinche,  =•  OF. 
pincier,  mod.F.  pincer ;  ulterior  origin  obscure. 

The  Fr.  vb.  was  perh.  nasalized  from  an  earlier  form  repr. 
by  Walloon  pisst :  cf.  obs.  It.  picciare,  Venet.  dial,  pizzan 
mod.ll.fizzicare  to  pinch,  Sp.  pizca  a  pinch  j  also  early  mod' 
Da.fitsen,  Flem./;»s««  (Kihan),  Ger.  p/etzeit  to  pinch.] 


PINCH. 

I.  In  literal  and  closely  connected  senses. 

1.  trans.  To  compress  between  the  tips  of  the 
finger  and  thumb,  with  the  teeth,  etc.,  or  with  any 
instrument  having  two  jaws  or  parts  between  which 
something  may  be  grasped  ;  to  nip,  squeeze.  (The 
principal  literal  sense.)  Also  absol.  or  intr. 

J34°-7°  Alex.  $  Dind.  751  But  bochours  ben  bei  echon, 
?our  body  to  dismembre,  &  euerich  pinchen  his  part.  1495 
Trevisa'sBarth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxviii.  (W.  de  W.)  153  Yf  the 
mete  pytchyth  and  pryckyth,  the  stomake  is  pynchyd  and 
prycked  and  compellyth  it  to  passe  out.  1530  PALSGR.  657/2, 
I  pynche  a  thynge  with  my  iyngar  and  my  thombe.  1581 
MULCASTER  Positions  xliii.  (1887)  272  To  pinch  the  heele 
where  they  pricke  at  the  head,  a  1628  PRESTON  Saint's 
Daily  Exert.  (1629)  119  A  swine  that  is  pinched  . .  will  cry 
exceeding  loud.  \itf>G*f.v  Long  Story  59  They.  .Rummage 
his  Mother,  pinch  his  Aunt.  1803  Mea.  Jrnl.  IX.  44  The 
creature  was  scarcely  able  to  withdraw  its  legs  when  the 
toes  were  pinched.  1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing.  I.  iv. 
1 15  If  the  legs  be  pinched . .  the  muscles  are  made  to  contract. 

p.  1799  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sura.  Germ.  Poetry  (1830)  II.  65 
That^  blacksmith,  Who  on  his  wall  had  drawn  the  arch- 
devil's  picture,  And  us'd  to  pince  at  it  with  glowing  tongs. 
b.  Said  of  a  tight  shoe,  etc.  which  presses  pain- 
fully upon  the  part  which  it  covers ;  esp.  in  the 
proverbial  phrase  to  know  where  the  shoe  pinches, 
i.  e.  to  know  (by  direct  experience)  the  disadvan- 
tages of  any  situation,  or  the  cause  of  a  trouble  or 
difficulty.  (Usually  absol.  or  intr.) 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  8253  Thys  glouys  byndf 
me  so  sore,  That  I  may  weryn  hem  no  more,  With  her 
pynchyng  to  be  bounde,  Myn  handys  ben  so  tendre.  1573- 
80  BARET/J/Z/.  P  377  My  shooe..pincheth  my  foote.  01580 
G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  85  Subtle  enemyes,  that 
knpwe.. where  the  shooe  pinchith  us  most.  1637  HEYWOOD 


well . .  that  they  pinch  not  the  Patient  any  where,  c  1720 
PRIOR  Phillis's  Age  ii,  Stiff  in  brocade,  and  pinch 'd  in 
stays.  _  1856  READE  Never  too  late  Iv,  Oh,  is  that  where  the 
shoe  pinches  ? 

to.  intr.  for  rejt.  Of  a  bow  :  To  receive  a  pinch : 
see  PINCH  sb.  7.  Obs. 

IS4S  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  116  Take  your  bow  in  to  the 
feeld,..looke  where  he  commethe  moost,  prouyde  for  that 
place  betymes,  leste  it  pinche  and  so  freate.  Ibid.  121. 

d.  pass.  To  be  jammed  or  compressed  forcibly 
between  two  solid  objects  so  as  to  be  crushed. 

1896  J.  E.  JEAFFRESON  in  Wcstm.  Gaz.  4  Aug.  5/1  We  have 
lost  our  walrus  boat... She  was  pinched  on  shore  in  the  land 
water  on  July  16, . .  by  the  heavy  pack  ice.  1899  Ibid. 
29  Mar.  5/3  The  chap  that  had  it  before  me  got  pinched 
between  the  coupling  hooks  . .  he  only  lived  a  few  hours. 
1899  Daily  News  ii  Oct.  8/5  He  was  pinched  between  the 
train  and  the  platform. 

2.  With  adv.  or  compl.  To  bring  or  get  into 
some  state  or  position  by  pinching  (in  first  two 
quots.,  by  squeezing  or  pressing). 

13..  S.  Erkenwolde  70  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)267 
Wyjt  werkemen . .  Putten  prises  ber  to,  pinchid  one  vnder. 
a  1425  Langland's  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  88  A  pyk  is  in  be  potent 
to  punge  [Univ.  Coll.  MS.  pynche]  a-doun  be  wikkede. 
'57?  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tint.  241/1  Let  them  keepe 
straite,  and  pinch  in  their  shoulders.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
H.  ii.  194  They'll  sucke  our  breath,  or  pinch  vs  blacke  and 
blew.  1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  23  Pinch  me 
into  the  remembrance  of  my  promises.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenofs  Trav.  ii.  106  The  ordinary  Rack.. is  for  men  to 
pinch  off  the  Flesh  with  hot  Pinsers.  1799  G.  SMITH  Labo- 
ratory (ed.  6)  I.  28  Pinch  their  ends  close.  1899  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  676  The  skin  cannot  now  be  pinched  up. 
.  b.  Hort.  To  nip  off  part  of  (a  shoot).  Also  to 
nip  out ;  to  shorten  back  or  down  by  nipping. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  I.  16  When  the 
Branch  so  Pinch'd  proves  obstinate  in  shooting  thick  again, 
the  same  Operation  of  Pinching  must  be  perform'd  again. 
1850  Beck's  Florist  May  129  When  the  shoots  have  grown 
three  or  four  inches.. I  again  pinch  out  their  tops,  in  order 
to  make  them  bushy.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  iv.  xxi. 
(ed.  2)  490  As  soon  as  six  leaves  were  developed  on  any 
shoot  they  were  pinched  down  to  three.  1890  Farmer's 
Gaz.  4  Jan.  7/1  when  [the  shoots]  are  three  or  four  inches 
long  they  are  pinched  back  to  three  buds. 

C.  To  force  out  by  compression,  squeeze  out; 
in  quots.  fig.  to  extract,  extort,  wring,  'squeeze' 
(money)  from  or  out  of  a.  person. 

1770  MASSIE  Reos.  ogst.  Tax  on  Malt  loThe  Money. .  must 
be  pinched  from  the  bellies  and  backs  of  labouring  Families. 
1822  COBBETT  Weekly  Reg.  13  Apr.  69  The  immense  sums, 
thus  pinched  from  the  millions,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
thousands.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  in.  xiii,  He  had  always 
pinched  the  full  interest  out  of  himself  with  punctual 
pinches. 

d.  To  put  in  or  add  by  pinches  (PiNCH  sb.  ii) ; 
pinch  empty,  to  empty  by  removing  the  contents 
by  pinches. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  84  The  old  dames.. pinch 
the  snuff-box  empty  by  degrees.  1839  TENNVSON  Vivien 
608  Pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink. 

f  3.  trans.  To  pleat,  gather  in,  or  flute  the  sur- 
face of  (a  garment,  etc.) ;  to  crimp  or  crinkle  the 
edge  of  (a  pie-crust).  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  151  Fful  semyly  hir  wympul  pynched 
was.  £-1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4ro  So  wyde'a 
gowne..as  is  bin,  So  smal  I-pynchid.  £1420  Liber  Cocorum 
(1862)  41  Kover  hit  [the  chopped-up  pork,  etc.]  with  lyddes, 
and  pynche  hit  fayre.  Korven  in  |>e  myddes  two  loyseyns 
a  payr.  1509-10  [see  PINCHED//*/,  a.  3). 

f4.  To  seize,  compress,  or  snap  with  the  teeth. 
Often  absol.  Obs. 


PINCH. 

ci4io  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxv,  Who 
pyncheth  fir»te  and  golh  berwith  to  be  deth,  he  shall  haue  t>c 
skynne.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  u.  i.  16  As  a  Beare  encom- 
pass'd  round  with  Dogges:  Who  hauing  pincht  a  few,  and 
made  them  cry,  The  rest  stand  all  aloofe.  c  1611  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  v.  462  Like  a  sort  of  dogs  that  at  a  lion  bay,  And 
entertain  no  spirit  to  pinch.  1700  DRYUEN  Theodore  <y  Hon. 
115  Two  mastiffs.. came  up  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side. 

f6.  Said  of  actions  causing  a  painful  bodily  sensa- 
tion :  To  hurt,  pain,  torture,  torment.  (In  first  two 
quots.  applied  to  the  torture  of  the  rack.)  Obs. 

'S3*  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  it  Lett.  (1902)  II.  30 
Not  sparing  for  the  knowledge  hereof  to  pynche  him  with 
paynes  to  the  declaracion  of  it.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holin- 
sh-ld  III.  1371/1  They  were  constreined  to  commit  him  to 
such  as  are  vsuallie  appointed  in  the  Tower  to  handle  the 
racke,  by  whome  he  was  laied  vpon  the  same,  and  somewhat 
pinched,  although  not  much.  1597  J.  T.  Sernt.  Patties  C. 
ii  Which  pincheth  man  with  three  great  wounds.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  364  If  it  [a  Dart]  pinch  them 
further,  and  draw  bloud,  they  increase  their  punishment. 

6.  Said  of  the  painful  action  of  cold,  hunger, 
exhaustion,    or    wasting    disease:    including  the 
physical  effects(to  contract,  make  thin  or  shrunken), 
the  painful  physical  sensations,  and  often  the  mental 
affliction  or  social  injury.    Also,  in  reference  to 
plants  :  to  nip,  to  cause  to  shrivel  or  wither  up. 

a  1548  HALL  Ch>on.,  Hen.  V  48  If  famine  had  not  pinched 
them,  or  colde  wether  had  not  nipped  them.  1577  St.  Aug. 
Manual  (Longman)  30  Let  fastynges  forepine  the  body,., 
let  labour  pinche  it.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of^Notes  913  If  he 
be  a  little  pinched  with  pouertie  &  aduersitie.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  160  The  ayre  hath  . .  pinch'd  the  lilly- 
tincture  of  her  face.  1651  A.  Ross  Hist.  World  I.  iii.  13 
His  army  being  pinched  with  thirst,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,Glouc. (1662)349  The  most  generous  and  vigorous 
land  will . .  be  imbarrened,  when  always  pinched  with  the 
Plough.  17*5  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  22  A  most 
severe  cold  which  pinched  our  men  exceedingly.  1771 
FOOTE  Nabob  ll.  Wks.  1799  II.  303  The  polyanthuses  were 
a  little  pinched  by  the  easterly  winds.  1884  Fortn.  Rev, 
Jan.  2  The  labouring  classes  ..  have  been  pinched.,  by 
hard  times,  by  increased  expenses,  and  by  loss  of  wages. 

absol.   1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  §  43.  260  When  a 
famine  begins  to  pinch.    1715  POPE  Odyis.  xiv.  548  The 
winter  pinches,  and  with  cold  I  die. 
II.  In  non-physical  and  figurative  senses. 

7.  To  press  upon,  straiten,  reduce  to  straits  or 
distress ;  to  bring  into  difficulties  or  trouble ;   to 
afflict,  harass.    Obs.  exc.  as  consciously  fig.  from 
i  or  6. 

1548  UDALL  Eraim.  Par.  Luke  xiv.  127  To  the  ende  they 
myght  bee  worse  pynched  at  the  herte  roote.  1577  F.  ae 
L  isle's  Legendarte  H  ij,  The  proposition  of  the  lord  lire- 
tagne.  .did  chiefly  pinch  them.  1064  H.  MORE  Myst.  /«/.;., 
Apol.  515  That  no  conscientious  man  may  be  pinched  thereby. 
17*4  DE  FoKAfeia.  Cavalier  (1840)  215  The  king  finding  his 
affairs  pinch  him  at  home.  1800  COLERIDGE  Piccolom.  i. 
xii,  His  compact  with  me  pinches  The  Emperor.  1862 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  u.  ix,  Debt  pinches  the  mind, 
more  than  hunger  pinches  the  body. 

0.  1630  M.  GODWYN  tr.  Bp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Eng.  i.  49 
Need  began  at  length  to  pince  him. 
b.  intr.  or  absol. 

cifiix  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vin.  27^8  Huge  grief,  for  Hector's 
slaughter  d  friend,  pinch'd  in  his  mighty  mind.  1657  CROM- 
WELL Sp.  20  Apr.  in  Carlyle,  Another  thing  which  dotn  a  little 
pinch  upon  me.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  it.  iii,  Don 
Diego.  Pray  tell  me,  how  you  came  to  employ  this  Sir 
Roger..and  not  think  of  your  old  friend  Diego?  Mrs. 
Bull.  So,  so,  there  it  pinches  1 

1 8.  intr.  To  press  narrowly  or  closely  on :  a. 
to  encroach  on  ;  b.  to  put  stress  upon.  Obs. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  xvi.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  155 
Hail  be  ^e  bakers  wilfc>  jur  louis  smale..^e  pincheb  on  £e 
ri^t  white  a3en  goddes  law.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  371 
?if  I  jede  to  |>e  plow,  I  pynched  so  narwe  [C.  on  hus  half 
acre]  pat  a  fote  londe  or  a  forwe,  fecchen  I  wolde,  Of  my 
nexte  neighbore.  1563  Homilies  u.  Rogation  Week  iv. 
(1859)  498  It  is  a  shame  to  behold  ..  how  men  pinch  at  such 
bierbalks,  which  by  long  use  and  custom  ought  to  be 
inviolably  kept.  1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xliv.  375 
The  Visions  indeed  at  last  pinch  closest  upon  the  Roman 
Hierarchy.  01734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vi.  §47  (1740)  457, 
I  should  haue  pinched  hard  upon  this  Practice,  if  it  had  not 
been  a  Push-pin  Game. 

1 9-  a.  intr.  To  carp  or  cavil  at ;  to  find  fault, 
object.  Obs. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  347  We  mai  not  pynche  at 
bis  lawe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  326  Ther  koude  no  wight 
pynchen  at  his  writyng.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  in.  v.  (1554) 
74  b,  If  any  man  pyntche  at  their  outrage.  1549  LATIMER 
SJ*  Serm.  tef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  140  Euerye  waye  thys  offyce 
of  preachynge  is  pyncht  at. 

tb.  tram.  To  find  fault  with,  blame,  reproach, 
reprove.  Obs. 

1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  Notycti  Catech.  (1853)  218  So  as  he  . . 
blot  them  [not]  with  stain  or  infamy,  but  pinch  them  and 
reprove  them  only  with  suspicion  of  their  own  conscience. 
1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  I'ol.  iv.  xiii.  §  9  The  Coiinthians  hee 
pincheth  with  this  demand. 

10.  •)-  a.  tnlr.  To  give  or  spend  very  sparingly 
and  narrowly ;  to  be  close-fisted,  meanly  parsi- 
monious, or  miserly ;  to  drive  hard  bargains.  Obs. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1243  That  on  was.  .Lef  to  give,  an  lef 
to  spende;  And  that  other  lef  to  pinche,  Bothe  he  was 
scars,  and  chinche.  1406  HOCCLEVE  Misrule  181, 1  pynchid 
nat  at  hem  in  myn  acale,  But  paied  hem  as  bat  they  axe 
wolde.  1530  PALSGR.  657/2  He  pyncheth  as  though  he  were 
nat  worlhe  a  erote.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscollie)  Chron. 
Jcot.iS.  T.  S.)  I.  3  Ane  hes  that  micht  ane  hundreith  weill 
susteine  and  livis  in  vo  and  pinschis  at  his  tabill.  a  1617 
HIERON  Wks.  I.  217  They  pinch  with  the  Lord,  as  Ananias. 
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b.  trans.  To  limit  or  restrict  narrowly  the 
supply  of  (anything) ;  to  stint,  to  give  barely  or 
with  short  measure  or  weight  j  to  give  sparingly 
or  grudgingly.  Now  dial. 

1530  Proper  Dyaloge  in  Rede  mf,  etc.  (Arb.)  169  Let  him 
ones  begynne  to  pynche  Or  withdrawe  their  tithinge  an 
ynche.  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorboduc  n.  i,  If  nature  and 
the  Goddes  had  pinched  so  Their  flowing  bountie  and  their 
noble  giftes.  .from  you.  1641  FULLER  Holy  <V  Prof.  St.  iv. 
xiii.  305  If  ever  she  aftbrdeth  line  ware,  she  alwayes  pincheth 
it  in  the  measure.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  XL  332  Do  not 
pinch  your  Gift.  1695  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883) 
I.  320  They  are  not  to  pinch  the  water  from  the  faw-well. 
Mod.  Sc.  Ye  needna  hae  pincht  the  water ;  it's  cheap  aneuch 
ony  way.  Dinna  pinch  the  elbow-grease. 

o.  To  straiten  or  stint  (a  person,  etc.)  in,  in 
respect  of,  for  (something),  or  in  means  generally  i 
to  subject  (any  one)  to  short  measure. 

1580  I.YLV  Euphues  (Arb.)  220  Yet  will  I  not  pinch  you  of 
that  jjastime.  1491  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1502)  25  She 
cald  in  her  neighbors.. that.. had  also  been  pincht  in  their 
coles,  and  shewed  them  the  cosenage.  1596  Bp.  W.  BARLOW 
Three  Serai,  ii  78  Couetouslie  pinching  their  Tables  and 
almes.  1600  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  (1810)  III.  190  Those  in  the 
Frigat  were  already  pinched  with  spare  allowance.  1657 
R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  121  Either  pinch  them  of  a  great 
part,  or  give  them  that  which  is  nastie.  1676  MOXON  Print 
Lett.  10  You  are  pinched  for  room.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
I.  §  8  .Was  I  not  pinched  in  Time,  the  regular  way  would  be 
to  have  begun  with  the  Circumstantials  of  Religion.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic,  W.  vii,  My  wife. .insisted  on  entertaining 
them  all ;  for  which . .  our  family  was  pinched  for  three  weeks 
after.  1781  COWPER  Let.  to  J.  Nfwton  Feb.,  I  am  at  this 
moment  pinched  for  time.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dan.  Med. 
(1790)  19  The  error  of  pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more 
hurtful  than  the  other  extreme.  1876  F.  K.  TROLLOPE 
Charming  Fellow  II.  xiv.  223  She  wasn't  used  to  be  pinched 
for  money  herself.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  I.  ii.  an 
Some  debts,  .he  had  to  pay,  Which  pinched  us  for  a  while. 
d.  intr.  in  refl.  or  pass,  sense.  To  pinch  oneself 
or  be  pinched ;  to  be  straitened  in  means ;  to  suffer 
from  penury. 

1549  CHEKE  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  35  When  yee  see  decay 
of  victuals,  the  rich  pinch,  the  poore  famish.  1634  HEYWOOO 
Maidenhead  Lost  11.  i.  Wks.  187^  IV.  121,  I  told  you,  you 
were  so  prodigall  we  should  pinch  for't.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  184  I'm  forc'd  to  pinch,  for  the  Times  are  hard. 
1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  1 1/2  Made  merry,  .the  whole 
week  through,  to  pinch  for  it  a  fortnight  after. 

11.  tram.  To  compress,  confine,  or  restrict  nar- 
rowly. Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  divb,  No  more  than  we  may 
pinche  in  the  Definitions  of  Wisedome  or  Honestie.  1633 
G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Decay  iii,  Thou  dost  thy  self  immure 
. .  In  some  one  corner  of  a  feeble  heart :  Where  yet  both 
Sinne  and  Satan  . .  Do  pinch  and  straiten  thee.  a  1677 
BARROW  Sertn.  Wks.  1716 11.23  That  doctrine  which  pincheth 
our  liberty  within  so  narrow  bounds.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Trails,  Cockayne  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  65  The  same  insular 
limitation  pinches  his  foreign  politics. 


b.  To  reduce  to  straits  (in  argument,  etc.)  ;  to 
•ing  into  a  difficulty  or  '  fix' ; 
place'.     Now  rare. 


bring  into  a  difficulty  or  '  fix' ;  to  '  put  in  a  tight 


1691  RAY  Disc.  i.  iv.  (1693)  59  When  we  are  at  a  loss,  and 
pinch't  with  an  Argument.  175*  G.  BROWN  in  Scots  Mag. 
Nov.  (1753)  559/2  The  prosecutors  are  pinched  in  point  of 
argument,  a  183*  SCOTT  in  Smiles  Self-Help^  iii.  (1860)  60, 1 
have  felt  pinched  and  hampered  by  my  own  ignorance. 

o.  To  pinch  courtesy:  see  COURTESY  i  c. 
IH.  In  technical  and  slang  uses. 

12.  a.  Racing.  To  urge  or  press  (a  horse) ;  to 
exhaust  by  urging. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  I»tpr.  (1757)  II.  148  It  is  the 
vulgar  Opinion,  that  a  Horse  has  not  been  pinch'd,  or 
pinn'd  down,  in  a  Heat  when  he  does  not  sweat  out.  Il'id. 
149  If  a  Horse's  Tail  shake  and  tremble  after  any  Heat,  it 
is  a  Sign  he  is  hard  pinch'd.  1864  Daily  Tel.  10  June,  He 
declined  to  make  any  effort  when  '  pinched  '  by  his  jockey. 
b.  Nattt.  To  sail  (a  vessel)  close-hauled. 

1895  Daily  News  1 1  Sept.  5/5  Defender  had  to  be  pinched 
to  make  the  mark  before  she  started  on  the  stern  chase. 
Ibid.,  Captain  Cranfield  was  pinching  Valkyrie  hard,  but 
she.  .was.  .unable  to  keep  as  close  into  the  wind  as  her  rival. 
1898  Ibid.  19  Sept.  3/5  While  the  Maid  was  pinched  right 
through  Irex  had  to  make  no  less  than  three  boards. 

13.  intr.  Of  the  tide:  To  pass  its  highest  or 
lowest  level.    (Cf.  PINCH  sb.  5.)  rare.  ?  Obs. 

ij&Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  532  As  soon  as  the  tide  pinched, 
the  ebb  came  down  at  once. 

14.  intr.  Mining:  Of  a  vein  or  deposit  of  ore : 
To  contract  in  volume,  become  narrow  or  thin ; 
with  out,  to  come  to  an  end,  '  ran  out '. 

1871  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mints  It  Mining 307  The  vein  is  5 
or  6  feet  wide,  on  an  average,  but  expanding  sometimes  to 
15  or  20  feet,  and  pinching  up  in  places  to  a  few  inches. 
Ibid.,  The  body  of  rich  ore  worked  last  year,  .was  exhausted, 
the  ledge  pinching  out.  1890  Goldfields  Victoria  27  The 
characteristic  of  this  district.,  is  for  the  auriferous  surface 
quartz  to  pinch  or  run  out.  1891  M.  COLE  Cjf  Ross  93  The 
vein  began  suddenly  to  pinch  last  week ..  the  vein  is  steadily 
pinching  narrower  and  narrower  as  we  advance. 

15.  trans,    a.  To  steal, to  purloin  (a  thing);  to 
rob  (a  person),  slang. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  191  The  fifth  is  a  Glasier, 
who  when  he  creeps  in :  To  pinch  all  the  Lurry,  he  thinks 
it  no  sin.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pinch,  to  Steal, 
or  Slily  convey  any  thing  away.  i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask 
Diet.  s.  v.,  1  pinch'd  him  for  a  fawney,  signifies  I  purloined 
a  ring  from  him;  Did  you  pinch  anything  in  that  crib?  did 
you  succeed  in  secreting  any  thing  in  that  shop?  1869 
Daily  Ncifs  10  Aug.,  Brown  was  . .  alleged,  in  sporting 
phtase,  to  have  '  pinched '  the  defendant  out  of  61.  lot. 


PINCHBECK. 

b.  To  arrest,  take  into  custody.  [So  F.  pincer 
'arrcter,  saisir'  (Littre';.] 

1860  Slang  Diet.,  Pinfh..io  catch,  or  apprehend.  186* 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1865)  III.  397  He  got  acquitted  for 
that  there  note  after  he  had  me  '  pinched  '.  i88j  Five  Yrs.' 
Penal  Servitude  iii.  too  The  blooming  crushers  were 
precious  glad  when  they  pinched  '  him. 

16.  To  move  (a  heavy  body,  as  a  loaded  track, 
a  large  cask)  by  a  succession  of  small  heaves  with 
a  pointed  iron  bar  or  '  pinch  '  :  see  PINCH  sb.  12. 

1859  [see  PINCHING  vbl.tb.  <;).  1888  Whithy  Cat.  28  Apr. 
4/4,  I  was  engaged  in  pinching  a  bogie  which  was  loaded 
with  a  ball  of  slag.  1895  T.  PINNOCK  Black  Country  Ann. 
(E.  D.  D.),  Gie  me  the  bar,  I'll  pinch  it  forrat  a  bit  while  yo' 
restin'. 

Finch-  in  Comb.  :  [chiefly  the  imperative  or 
verb-stem  with  the  second  element  in  objective 
relation  to  it  ;  sometimes  the  sb.] 

Finch-back,  one  who  pinches  his  own  or  another's 
back,  by  stinting  it  of  proper  clothing;  also  attrib.  ; 
pinch-bar  •»  1  'INCH  sb.  12:  see  quot.  ;  pinch- 
belly,  one  who  denies  himself  or  others  sufficient 
food  ;  also  attrib.  ;  pinch-cock  Mcch.t  a  clamp 
used  to  compress  a  flexible  or  elastic  tube  so  as  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  liquid,  etc.  ;  pinch-conunoni, 
one  who  stints  the  supply  of  food  for  himself  or 
others  ;  f  pinch-crust  =  prec.  ;  pinch-eyed  a. 
(see  quot.)  ;  t  Pinch-fart,  a  niggard,  miser  (in 
quot.  atlrib.')  ;  pinch-flat,  a  '  close-fisted  '  person, 
a  niggard,  miser;  so  pinchfiated  a.,  mean, 
miserly  ;  pinch-plane  Math,  (see  quot.)  ;  pinch- 
plum,  one  who  would  divide  a  plum  ;  a  close, 
grasping  person  ;  pinch-point  Math,  (see  quot.)  ; 
pinch-spotted  a.,  discoloured  with  marks  of 
pinches  ;  pinch-water,  high  or  low  water  ;  pinch- 
weed,  dial,  name  for  Polygonum  Persicaria  (see 
quot.).  Also  PINCH-GOT,  PINCHPENNT. 

1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII. 
76  Christmas,  .  .a  "pinchback,  cutthroat  churl.  1837  Civ. 
Eng.  *  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  74/1  The  application  of  a  lever  or 
*pinch-bar.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pinch-bar,  a  lever 
with  a  fulcrum-foot  and  projecting  snout  :  applied  beneath 
a  heavy  body  to  move  it  by  successive  small  raising 
and  shiftings.  i«48-«o  HEXHAM,  Een  Spaer-back,  .  .  a 
Sparer,  .  .  or  a  "Pinch-belly.  IT»I  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil. 
App.  (1754)  318,  I  am  against  all  extremes,  and  especially 
on  the  pinch-belly  side.  1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  103  This 
flask  is  fitted  with  a  bulb  tube,  filled  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  mixture  by 
me  * 

Ai 

centre. 
the  niggar 

i6oa  ROWLANDS  Greene's  Ghost  (Hunter.  Cl.)  9  A  young 
Gentleman,  Merchant,  or  old  "pinchcrust.  1765  Treat. 
Dotit.  Pigeons,  Carrier  83  The  eye.  .ought  to  be  broad, 
round,  and  of  an  equal  thickness  ;  for  if  one  part  of  the 
eye  be  thinner  than  the  rest,  it  is  said  to  be  "pinch-ey'd, 
which  is  deemed  a  very  great  imperfection.  1591  NASHE 
P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  25  My  "pinch-fart  penie- 
father.  c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  l.  ii.  61  in  Archiv  Stud. 
Neu.  Spr.  (1897)  XCVIII.  308  Our  "pinchefist  the  old  vec- 
chio.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  990  A  pinch- 
fist,  avarus.  1867  Routledge's  Ev.  Boys  Ann.  Oct.  616  As 
hearty  and  liberal  as  they  were  once  cold  and  "pinchnsted. 
1869  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  VI.  336  The  "pinch-plane, 
or  reciprocal  singularity  i'=  1,  is  in  fact  a  tors.il  plane  touch- 
ing the  surface  along  a  line,  or  meeting  it  in  the  line  twice 
and  in  a  residual  curve.  .  .Considering  .  .  the  reciprocal  figure, 
the  reciprocal  of  the  pinch-plane  is..  a  point  of  the  nodal 
curve,  and  is  a  pinch-point.  i8y»  Daily  News  25  April  5/7 
The  most  beggarly-spirited  "pinch-plum  economy.  1868 
CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  VI.  123  A  surface  having  a 
nodal  line  has  in  general  on  this  nodal  line  points  where  the 
two  tangent  planes  coincide,  or  as  I  propose  to  term  them 
'"pinch-points'.  1611  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  261  Shorten  vp 
their  sinewes  With  aged  Cramps,  &  more  "pinch-spotted 
make  them,  Then  Pard,  or  Cat  o'Mountaine.  1681  Phil. 
Trans.  XII.  103  After  great  Rains,,  .or  strong  westerly 
Winds,.  .then  the  "Pinch-water  will  be  found  earlier.  .by 
about  half  an  hour.  1883  Academy  11  Aug.  92  Every  leaf 
has  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre,  just  as  though  it  had  been 
pinched,  on  which  account  it  goes  by  the  name  of  "pinch- 

TPi-nclibeck,  -beke,  sit  Obs.  rare,  [t 
PINCH-  +  ?  BEAK.]  A  miserly,  close-fisted  person. 

1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Aridus  homo,  a  drye  felowe,  of  whom 
nothyng  may  be  gotten,  som  do  call  hym  a  pelt,  or  a  pynche- 
beke.  1551  HULOET,  Pynchebecke. 

Pinchbeck  (pi-n'rbek),  sb?  (a.)  [Named 
after  the  inventor  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  a  watch- 
and  toy-maker  in  Fleet  Street,  London  (died  1  733)  ; 
orig.  a  place-name  ;  there  is  a  village  so  named 
near  Spalding.  Hence  F.  peinchebec  (Littre). 

1731  Daily  Post  27  Nov.  (Advt.1,  That  the  toys  made  of  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Pinchbeck's  curious  metal..  are  now  sold 
only  by  his  son  and  sole  executor,  Mr.  Edward  Pinchbeck. 
1755  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Bute  22  Sept., 
In  the  next  box,  put  up..  three  of  Pinchbec's  watches, 
shazrine  cases,  and  enamelled  dial-plates.  1770  M.  MAC- 
GREGOR  '  [W.  Mason]  Ode  to  C.  Pinchbeck  (ihe  Younger), 
For  thy  sake  Of  Pinchbeck's  own  mixt-mctal  make  A  huge 
Extinguisher.)  ... 

1.  An  alloy  of  about  five  parts  of  copper  with 
one  of  zinc,  resembling  gold:  used  in  clock- 
making,  cheap  jewellery,  etc. 


, 

eans  of  a  *pinchcock.     1881  TYNDALL  Floating  Matter  of 
ir  171  A  pinchcock  nipped  the  india-rubber  tube  at  its 
l8u  SCOTT  Pirate  vi,  The  crazed  projector  and 
ardly  *pinch-commons  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
' 


PINCHE. 

Dutch  gold,  Rupert's  metal  and  pinchbeck— from  a  third  to 
a  twelfth  of  zinc  is  used,  the  paler  the  alloy  required  the 


children  who 


which  proportion  the  alloy  is  more  easily  worked,  especially 
in  the  making  of  jewellery.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Annan 
Water  xxv,  He  wore  a  massive  chain  of  gold  or  pinchbeck. 

2.  fig.    Contemptuously,  as  a  type  of  what  is 
counterfeit  or  spurious. 

1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xxii,  Those  golden  locks  were 
only  pinchbeck.  1887  XOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dram.  (1892)  128 
The  greater  part  of  what  I  once  took  on  trust  as  precious  is 
really  paste  and  pinchbeck.  1890  Spectator  24  May,  Is  it 
necessary.. that  the  pinchbeck  as  well  as  the  gold  left  be- 
hind him  by  this  voluminous  writer,  should  be  preserved? 

3.  altrib.  or  as  adj.     a.  Made  of  pinchbeck. 
1746  COOKE  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  liv.  248  Gold, 

silver  and  pinchbeck  snuff-boxes.  1849  G  BRONTE  Shirley 
ii,  He  has  a  sort  of  pinchbeck  watch  j  ditto,  ring. 

b.  Of  deceptive  appearance  and  small  value  ; 
spurious;  simulating  the  genuine  article ;  sham. 

1850  CARLVLE  Lattcr-d.  Pamph.  iv.  (1872)  113  Eloquent 
high-lacquered  pinchbeck  specimens.  1877  SYMONDS  Re- 
naiss.  Italy,  Ra/iv.  Learn,  viii.  505  A  pinchbeck  age  of 
poetry.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  304  Overt  State  action 
against  this  pinch-beck  Pretender  may  be.  .defended. 

4.  Comb. 

1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  x.  119  The  colour  is. .brownish- 
green,  or  pinchbeck-brown. 

Finche  (pin'J).  Also  8  pinch,  [a.  F.finc/ie, 
ad.  Sp.  pincko  (also  in  Eng.  use).j  A  South 
American  species  of  marmoset  (Midas  cedipus}. 
Also  attrib. 

(1745  LA  CONDAMINE  Relat.  Voy.  Amcr.  MMd.  165  On 
les  nomme  Pinches  a  Maynas,  &  a  Cayenne,  Tamarins.] 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  237  The  fifth  is  called  the 
Pinch ;  with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  black,  and  white  hair 
that  descends  on  each  side  of  the  face,  like  that  of  man. 
1780  SMELLIE  tr.  Bufforis  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  211  The 
Pinche,  or  Red-tailed  Monkey,.,  though  very  small,  is 
larger  than  either  the  ouistiti  or  the  tamarin.  1890  Cent, 
Diet.,  Pincho.  1896  List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  Land.  (ed.  9)  45 
Midas  adipus  (Linn.)  Pinche  Monkey.  Hab.  Colombia. 

Pinched  (pin'jt1,  ppl.  a.     [f.  PINCH  v.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or 
two  opposing  bodies;  nipped, squeezed ;  shaped  as  if 
compressed  ;  contracted  at  one  part.   Also  with  up. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  53  Thersites,  with  croked  and 
penched  shulders.  1610  B.  JONSON  A  Ich.  i.  i,  Like  the 
father  of  hunger, ..  with  your  pinch'd-horne-nose.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wiiit.  T.  \\.  i.  51  He  ha's  discouer'd  my  Designe, 
and  I  Remaine  a  pinch 'd  Thing!  yea,  a  very  Trick  For 
them  to  play  at  will.  1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  955/4  A  Black 
Gelding,,  .a  shorn  Mane,  pinch'd  Buttock.  1836-9  DICKENS 
Sk.  Boz,  Tk.  about  People,  Scanty  grey  trousers,  little 
pinched-up  gaiters. 
b.  ?  Castrated  by  ligature. 
1514  Will  of  Busty  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  pynched  oxe. 

0.  Of  a  ship  :  Much  curved  inward  above  the 
line  of  her  extreme  breadth;  also pinched-in. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.  v.  Housed,  She  is  Housed, 
in,  or  Pinched-in  too  much.    1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 
s.  v.  Housing  in,  She  is  said  to  be  housed  in,  or  pinched. 
d.  Of  oysters  :  Long  and  narrow  in  form. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  Said  in  reference  to  the  physical  effects  of  cold, 
hunger,  pain,  or  old  age.     Also  with  up,  and  para- 
synthetic,  as  pinched-faced,  etc. 

1614  D.  DYKE  Myst.  Self-Deceiuing  (1630)  83  Pinched 
with  famine.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  n.  193  Pinched  are 
her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  xxxii,  Pale  and  pinched-up  faces  hovered  about  the 

by  this  kind  of 

1 3.  Gathered,  pleated  (cf.  PINCH  v.  3).  06s. 

1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  §  i  No  manne  undre  the 
degree  of  a  Knyght  [shall]  were  any  garded  or  pynshed 
Sherte  or  pynched  partelet  of  Lynnen  clothe. 

4.  Straitened  in  extent ;  small,  narrow,  scanty. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  cclxi.  Narrower  Fames 

In  a  pinch't  Canvace.  1691  tr.  Emilianne  s  frauds  Romish 
Monks  (ed.  3)  34  Their  Cells.. being  too  mean  and.. too 
much  pinch'd  of  room.  1894  N.  BROOKS  Tales  Maine  Coast 
94  A  little  pinched-up  flower-garden  lay  between  the  house 
and  the.. river. 

5.  Straitened  in  means  or  circumstances. 

1716  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  V.  159  Yet  he  is  not 
pinch'd,  being  very  rich  as  well  as  very  stingy.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudgc  xlv,  Do  you  know  how  pinched 
and  destitute  I  am  ?  1891  BARING-GOULD  In  Troubadour* 
Land  xx,  They  lived,  .in  very  pinched  circumstances. 

6.  Suffering  from  a  pang,  distressed. 

1900  MRS.  CRAIGIE  R.  Orange  xxii,  With  a  pinched  heart 
she  went  up  the  great  staircase. 

Hence  Pi'nchedly  adv. ;  Pi'iichediiess. 

1883  Miss  BROUGHTON  Belinda  i.  ii,  The  pear-tree ..  was 
pinchedly  struggling  into  flower.  1871  Daily  News  ii  Apr. 
6,  I  saw  both  boaters  and  bathers,  -and  the  like  for  pinched- 
ness,  blueness,  and  overwhelming  misery,  may  I  never  see 
again.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  276  The  pinched- 
ness  of  the  real  world  about  them. 

Pinchem  (pi-n'Jam).  [Echoic :  from  the  bird's 
note.]  A  local  name  of  the  Blue  Titmouse. 

1809  T.  BATCHELOR  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  140  Pinchem,  a 
tom-tit,  whose  note  resembles  this  name.  1885  in  SWAINSON 
Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  34. 

Pincher  (pi-n'Jaa).    [f.  PINCH  v.  +  -EK'.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pinches ;  fig.  one  who 
saves  in  a  miserly  manner ;  a  miser  ;  a  haggler. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv,  399/2  Pynchar,  or  nyggarde.     1591 
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PERCIVALL  Si.  Diet.,  Regaton,  a  pedler,  a  breaker,  a  pincher 
in  buying,  a  nucster.  1887  GISSING  Thyrza\\\.  iii.62  Cold- 
blooded pinchers  and  parers. 

2.  One  who  uses  a  pinch  or  crow-bar. 
1882  in  OGILVIE. 

3.  An  instrument  for  pinching  or  grasping  some- 
thing ;  in  pi.  pinchers  often  =  PINCERS  (for  which 
it  is  widely  used  in  the  dialects). 

1575  TURBERV,  Vcnerie  182  Take  out  the  Foxe  or  Badgerde 
with  the  clampes  or  pinchers.  1589  NASHE  PasqniCs  Ret. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  115  They  take  the  word  by  the  nose 
with  a  paire  of  Pinchers.  1655  GOUGE  Contm.  Heb.  xi. 
37  The.  .persecutors,  .plucked  off.  .his  flesh  with  red  hot 
pinchers.  1700  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Supermini.  No.  2.2/2  [A 
tooth)  which  I  can't  pull  out  with  a  Pincher.  1868  KEY 
Philol.  Ess.  191  Thus  forcipes,  as  '  a  pair  of  pinchers '  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  is  used  by  Lucilius.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  Suppl,  Pincher,  ..  a  nipping  tool  fitting  the 
inside  and  outside  of  a  bottle,  in  order  to  shape  the  mouth. 

Pinch-eyed  to  Pinch-fisted :  see  PINCH-. 
Pi'nch-gut,  sb.  (a.)    Now  Obs.  or  vulgar,    [f. 
PINCH-  +  GUT.] 

1.  One  who  stints  himself  or  others  of  food: 
=  pinch-belly  (PlNCH-). 

a  1659  Lady  Alimony  n.  ii,  A  MundnngoV  Monopolist,  a 
paltry-penurious-pecking  pinchgut.  1699  T.  BROWN  in  R. 
I/Estrange  Erasin.  Colloa.  (1711)  356  Did  old  Pinch-gut 
devour  all  his  grey-pease  by  himself?  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pinch-gut,  a  covetous  person,  who  will  neitlrer  fill 
his  own  belly  nor  suffer  his  dependants  to  do  so.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Pinch-gut,  a  miserly  purser. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.     a.  That  pinches  the  stomach ; 
niggardly  or  scanty  in  respect  of  food  ;   in  quot. 
1682,  characterized  by  scarcity  of  food.     b.  Pinck- 
gut  money  (Naut.  slang) :  money  allowed  to  sailors 
in  compensation  for  short  allowance  of  food. 


windows.     1904  Daily  Ckron.  22  Oct.  4/5  Pinched-faced 

/hose  under-feeding  is  caused  by 
malnutrition. 


wronged  him  by  paying  j£i6,  besides  Pinchgutt  mony,  to 
a  wrong  person.  i68a  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens 
No.  65  (1713)  II.  156  'Twas  ..  promised,  that  the  poor 
Prisoners  should  have  Amends.. for  that  pinch-gut  Year 
they  had.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pinch-gut-money, 
allow'd  by  the  King  to  the  Seamen,.. on  Bord  the  Navy.., 
when  their  Provision  falls  Short.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-lit.,  Pinch-gut  pay,  the  short  allowance  money. 

So  f  Pi'noh-ffutted  a.,  pinched  in  the  stomach, 
famished. 

1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boecalinfs  Advts.fr,  Pamass.  III.  349  To 
satisne  so  many  hungry,  ravenous, . .  pinch-gutted  Fellows. 

Pinching  (pi-n'Jirj),  vbl.sb.  [f.  PINCH  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Compression  between  the  tips  of  the  finger 
and  thumb  or  other  opposing  surfaces;  nipping, 
squeezing,  pressure  ;  spec,  in  the  manege  (see  quot. 
1727-41) ;  in  Hort.  (see  PINCH  v.  a  b). 

169}  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  1.  10  Besides  the 


from  growing  too  long.  1706  LONDON  &  WISE  Retir"dGard. 
I.  n.  v,  The  pinching  of  Peach-trees  is  a  sort  of  Pruning, 
which  is  done  by  the  Nails  to  Three  or  Four  Eyes  upon  a 
new  tender  Shoot.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pinching,  in 


COCK  Doni.  Amusem.  113  Repeated  pinchings,  left  the 
patient  in  comparative  ease.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Mar. 
5/3  They  [railway  employe's] .  .were,  .disposed  to  make  light 
of  risks,  .invariably  referred  to  the  hornble  death  between 
the  buffers  as  '  pinching '. 

b.  concr.  pi.  What  is  pinched  or  nipped  off. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  89/2  Twitchings,  ends  of 
Horse-shooe  Nails  cut  off.  Pinchings,  because  pinched  and 
writhen  off  from  the  out  side  of  the  hoof  with  the  Pincers. 

2.  The  sensation  caused  by  pinching  or  gripping; 
the  pressure  of  pain.  Alsoyijf. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  DeP.R.  v.  xxxiii.  (W.  de  W.)  iv  b/2 
A  lityl  pryckyng  other  pinching  in  be  brest  within  is  more 
sore  than  a  grete  wounde  in  («  arme.  1387  FLEMING  Contn. 
Holinshedlll.  1588/2  That  other  needfull  vittels  shall., 
grow  to  excessiue  prices,  to  the  pinching  of  the  poorer  sort. 
1790  I.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med.  Commun.  II.  518  Patients  have 
complained  of  slight  griping,  or  pinching  in  their  bowels. 

f  3.  The  action  of  cavilling  or  finding  fault.  Obs. 

e  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  51  By  pynchynge  and  blamynge 
of  our  aduersarie. 

4.  Stinting  as  from  straitened  means ;  parsimony. 


PINCUSHION. 

screw  which  adjusts  or  fixes  parts  of  a  mechanism 
by  compression  ;  pinching-tongs  (see  quot.). 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  169  b,  They..plucke  out  theyr  hearia 
with  "pynchynge  yrons.  1785  MRS.  Piozzl  Journ.  France 
I.  277  Heatiug  the  pinching-irons  to  curl  my  hair.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Pinching-nut,  a  jam-nut  screwed 


c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  400/1  Pynchynge  (or  nyggardshepe). 
1531  ELYOT  Gov.  HI.  xxii,  Moche  pinchyng  and  nygardshyppe 
of  meate  and  drinke.  1653  URQCHART  Rabelais^  I.  iv.  23 
There  should  be  no  want  nor  pinching  for  any  thing.  1863 
Miss  YONGE  C'tess  Kate  ii,  There  would  not  be  so  much 
pinching  in  the  housekeeping. 

5.  In  various  other  senses  :  see  the  verb. 

1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  no  Pinching  is 
the  operation  of  moving  a  gun  or  mortar  by  small  heaves 
of  the  handspike.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  17  June  9/1  The 
pinching  out  of  the  reef  in  the  Chicago  level. 

6.  Comb. :  pinching-bar  =  pinch-bar  (PlNCH-) ; 
fpinohing-iron,  (a)  sing,  and//.,  pincers,  tweez- 
ers;   (b)  pi.  curling-tongs;  pinching-nut  =jam 
nut  (JAM  rf.1)  ;    pinohing-pin,    in   the   steam- 
engine,  a  pin  which  keeps  the  slide-valve  tightened 
on  its  seating ;  f  pinchiug-post,  in  coursing  deer 
in  a  paddock,  the  post  marking  the  point  which 
the   deer   had    to    pass    before    a   victory   could 
be  claimed  for  either  dog;    pinehing-screw,  a 


the  'Pinching  Post.  1840  ELAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports 
(1870)  §  1953  If  the  deer  swerved  before  he  got  to  the 
pinching-post.  .it  was  deemed  no  match.  1837  GORING  & 
PRITCHARD  Microgr.g  A  spring  tube  travelling  on  a  slide, 
with  a  "pinching  screw  underneath,  by  which  it  is  adjusted 
at  a  proper  distance  from  the  object.  1884  C.  G.  \V.  LOCK 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  89/2  Nickel-plated  caps,  split 
and  held  by  pinching  screws  to  the  carbon  and  zinc  rods. 
•875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Pinchmg-tongs  (Glass  making), 
used  for  making  chandelier  drops,  etc.  Each  jaw  of  the 
tongs  carries  a  die,  between  which  a  lump  of  glass  heated 
to  plasticity  is  compressed. 

Pinching  (pi'n'Jin),///.  a.  (adv.}  [f.  PlNCH  v . 
+  -ING  -.]  That  pinches,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Compressing  between  two  surfaces ;  squeezing. 
1883  Daily  News  10  May  5/1  Their  narrow  waists,  their 

pinching  shoes. 

2.  Causing  pain  or  distress,  physical  or  mental 
(likened  to  the  effect  of  pressure) ;  pressing  severely 
or  painfully ;  reducing  to  straits ;  distressing. 

1365  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Aculeus,  The  pinchyng  cares 
and  griefe  of  minde.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  18  Ys 
loue  such  pinching  payne?  1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Atus.u. 
(1882)  52  They  applie.  .gnawing  corrosiues,  and  pinching 
plaistures.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  691  Pinching  cold  and 
scorching  heate.  1753  Stewart's  Trial  222  These  circum- 
stances are  so  pinching  against  the  parmel,  upon  the  capital 
point  now  in  issue.  i8aa-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III. 
276  Severe  and  pinching  hunger.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas. 
1st.  i.  ii,  One  January  morning, . .  a  pinching,  frosty  morning. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  involving  stinting  or  par- 
simony,straitened;  niggardly, parsimonious, grudg- 
ing ;  restrained,  very  sparing. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  40, 1  was  more  pinching  and 
sparing  in  my  writing  concerning  them.  1583  BABINGTON 
Commandm.  viii.  (1637)  80  Of  malice  and  spite,  or  by  a 
pinching  minde.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise 
Vieillard  73  Sometimes  shee  is  all  for  belly  cheare  and 
banquettings,.  .then  shee  is  niggardly  and  pinching  againe. 
1724  SWIFT  Reas.  agst.  Exam.  Drugs  F6  Persons  in  pinch, 
ing  circumstances  with  numerous  families  of  children.  1807 
CRABBE  far.  Reg.  I.  447  Sparing,  not  pinching,  mindful, 
though  not  mean. 

4.  Contracted,    compressed,    narrow;    spec,  in 
Mining  (see  PINCH  v.  14). 

111617  HIERON  Wks.  I.  7  It  is  a  great  eye-sore,  to  see  a 
little,  low,  and  pinching  entry  to  a  large  and  spacious 
dwelling.  1793  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII. 
146  To.. make  the  angle  less  pinching.  1898  M.  DAVITT 
Life  Si  Progr.  Australia  I.  iii.  13  That  these  fields  were  of 
the  'pocket '  and  pinching-out  character. 

f  5.  Mus.  1  Applied  to  higher  notes  (harmonics) 
produced  on  a  wind  instrument  by  stronger  pres- 
sure of  breath.  Obs.  rare. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  161/1  Wind  Musick  Pinch- 
ing Notes  or  higher  Notes,  are  sounds  that  ascend  8  Notes 
higher  than  the  plain  notes. 

B.  as  adv.   =  PINCHINGLY. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  (1650)  225  When  the  weather  is 
pinching  cold.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  295  It  is 
pinching  Cold,  from  January  to  the  middle  of  February. 

Hence  Pi'nchlngly  adv.,  in  a  pinching  manner. 

1574  T.  CARTWRIGHT  full  Declar.  113  We  ought  not  to 
deale  with  them  sparingly,  couetouslye,  and  pinchingly. 
- 1690  SHARP  Wks.  (1754)  I.  Serm.  vii.  190  Giving  stingily 
and  pinchingly,  now  and  then  a  little  pocket-money  or  so. 
iSas  R.  WARD  Tremaine  III.  xiii.  233,  I  have  felt  that  case 
..  as  pinchingly  as  ..  you  would  have  me.  1859  RUSKIN 
A  rrtnas  of  Chace  I.  202  Our  colleges  . .  are  . .  richly  built, 
never  pinchingly. 

tPi'nchpenny  (pi'n'/pemi).  Obs.  PI. -pen- 
nies, also  6  -pence,  [f.  PINCH-  +  PENNY.]  A 
niggardly  person  ;  a  skinflint,  a  miser.  Also  attrit. 

ci4ia  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4095  (MS.  Reg.  17  Dvi) 
Thou  pynchepeny,  there  ay  mote  thou  slepe.  1569  NEWTON 
Cicero  s  Olde  Age  48  Myserable  nygardes  and  penchpenies. 
1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  288  Let  our  wealth! 
pinchpence  ..  leaue  their  ..  insatiable  couetpusnesse.  158' 
STANYHURST  sEneis  I.  (Arb.)  29  Pigmalions  riches  was  shipt, 
that  pinchepeny  boucher.  1644  BULWER  ChiroL  r?9  A  close- 
fisted  niggard,.,  an  old  pinch-penny.  <ii693  Vrquharts 
Rabelais  in.  iv.  45  None  will  be.  .a  Pinch-penny. 

Pinch-plane  to  Pinch-point:  see  PINCH-. 
Pinck :  see  PINK.  Pincon,  var.  PINSON  i  Obs. 

Pine-pine  (pi'rjkipirjk).  [Echoic,  from  the 
bird's  note.]  A  name  given  to  a  South-African 
warbler  (Dryma-ca  or  Cislicola  textrix),  to  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  the  building  of  the 
remarkable  double  nest  of  the  Cotton-bird  (/Egt- 
t/ialus  capensis}. 

t868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xii.  217  The  Pine -pine 
Africa.. has  a  similar  custom,  constructing  a  supplementary 


.  has  gi\ 

Pincushion  (pi-niku^an). 

1.  A  small  cushion  used  for  sticking  pins  in,  to 
keep  them  ready  for  use. 

1631  SHERWOOD,  Apinne-case,  pinne-pillow,  or  pinne-cushioi 
1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surf.  n.  xv.  121  One  leaning  on  a 
Pin-cushion,  a  needle  run  into  his  Finger,  and  a  piece  ol 


PINCUSHIONED. 

broke  off.  1719  MRS.  DELANV  in  Life  iy  Corr.  (1861)  I.  209, 
I  have  got  her  pincushion  to  stick  for  her.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  11.  i,  A  little  pincushion,  a  little  housewife,  a  little 
book,  a  little  workbox. 

2.  Local  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Scabtosa  ; 
also  for  the  Guelder  Rose  and  other  plants  :  from 
the  appearance  of  the  flower-heads. 

1886  in  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Eng.  Plant-n. 

8.  Sea  pincushion  :  a  large  kind  of  starfish. 

1863  G.  S.  BRADY  in  Intell.  Observ.  IV.  253  Goniastcr 
equestris,  the  Sea-pincushion,  as  it  is  called  by  our  northern 
fishermen  . .  the  large  fleshy  mass  of  the  animal  is  covered 
thickly  with  round  bosses  or  tubercles  of  the  size  of  a  large 
pin's  head. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pincushion-box,  -flower 
( -  sense  a),  -maker. 

1706  Loud.  Gai.  No.  4206/4  Stolen..,  a  Pincushion-Box. 
1758-65  GOLDSM.  Ess.,  Adv.  Strolling  Player,  He  to  sell  his 
puppets  to  the  pincushion«makcrs  in  Rosemary  Lane.  1856 
DtiLAMER  Fl.  Gtird.  (i36ij  103  Scabiosa  atro.purpiirea... 
Pincushion  Flower. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.')  Pi-ncu  shioned  a.  or  pa, 
pple.,  pierced,  like  a  pincushion  with  pins  ;  Pi-u- 
cn  ihlony  a.,  resembling  a  pincushion. 

1860  THACKERAY  Level  the  Widower  iv,  Her  heart  was 
pincushioned  with  his  filial  crimes.  1851  MRS.  STOWK 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xiii,  A  little,  short,  round,  pincushiony 
woman  stood  at  the  door. 

Find,  v .  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i 
dan,  3punde  («'),  puinde,  5~6pynd(e,  5, 
pind.  [OE.  (te~)pyndan  (cf.  also  forpyndan  to 
exclude,  bar),  f.  *pund:  see  POUND  sb?,  POND. 
Cf.  ON.fynda  to  extort,  torment  (considered  by 
Vigf.  to  be  from  OE.).] 

fl.  trans.  To  shut  up,  enclose;  to  dam  up 
(water).  Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxviii.  276  Dzt  water, 
ftonne  hit  bid  xepynd,  hit  micla5  &  uppap...Ac  Sif  sio 
pynding  wierd  onpennad  ..  Sonne  toflewd  hit  eall.  1/1900 
CYNEWULF  Crist  97  pact  is  euan  scyld  eal  for-pynded.) 
a  1115  Ancr.  R.  72  pe  water,  hwon  me  punt  ['J'.  puindes] 
hit,  &  stopped.  Ibid.  128  Nout  ase  swin  ipiind  me  sti  uorte 
uetten.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5487  Gogg  and  magogg  be 

¥:ete  he  with  bir  gomes  pyndb.    1483  Cath.  Angl.  280/1 
o  Pyndctjnclutieret  trudere. 
b.  spec.  To  put  (beasts)  in  a  pound,  to  impound. 

0-1190  St.  Eustas  214  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Lrg.  (1881)  215 
Weddes  nimen  and  orf  to  puinde.  1441-*  in  Finchalc 
Priory  (Surtees)  120  Ughtred  ..  pynded  the  catell.  (1450 
HOLLAND  Houilat  783  The  pundar..Had  pyndit  all  his 
pryss  horss.  1533  Presentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888) 
34  To  pynd  no  mans  cattell  frome  bensfurth. 

1 2.  To  distrain :   =  POIND  v.  Sc.  Obs. 

1478  Ada  A udit.  (1839)  59/2  p1  be  sail . . desist  fra  pinding 
of  his  said  landis  in  tyme  to  cum.  1480  Acta  Dam. 
Cone.  (1839)  60/2  pe  saide  Johne  maxwell  grantis  b*  be 
said  horse  was  Ridden  efter  he  was  pyndit.  1587  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot,  IV.  162  Like  as  the  personis  foirsaidis.. 
pyndis  thair  bestial!  and  guidis  by  all  ordour  of  law. 

Hence  Pi-nded  ///.  a.,  Fi-nding  vbl.  sb.  (spec. 
in  local  use,  in  reference  to  sucking  lambs:  see 
quot.  1641). 

£897  Pynding  [see  sense  i].  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  i.  123  marg.,  Pinding.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bbs. 
(Surtees)  n^  Theire  excremente  . .  berke  together  theire 
tayles  and  hinder  paries,  and  soe  stoppe  theire  fundament ; 
the  sheapheardcs  phraise  is  that  such  lambes  are  pinded, 
and  that  they  must  bee  sette  att  liberty.  1804  in  Trans. 
Hiehl.  Soc.  Scotl.  (1807)  III.  350  Pinding  is  another  disease 
exclusively  confined  to  sucking  lambs. 

Pind,  obs.  pa.  t  and  pple.  of  PIN  v.,  PINE  v . 

II Pinda,  pindar,  pinder.  Also  pindal. 
fad.  Pg.pinaa,  in  Du.  ptendel,  ad.  Congo  mpinda, 
Mpongwe  mbenda :  carried  by  negroes  to  America.] 
Name  in  the  West  Indies  and  Southern  U.  S.  for 
the  ground-nut  or  pea-nut  (Arachis  hypogxd). 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  p.  Ixxiii,  I  was  assured  that  the 
Negroes  feed  on  Pindals  or  Indian  Earth-nuts,  a  sort  of  pea 
or  bean  producing  its  pods  under  ground.  175*  P.  BROWNE 
Jamaica  295  Pmdars  or  Ground  Nuts.  1796  STEDMAN 
Surinam  II.  xx.  115  The  pistachio  or  pinda  nuts  they  also 
convert  into  butler.  1814  Ir.  Proyart's Loang o  inPinkerton 
Voy.  XVI.  551  There  is  nothing  which  the  Negroes  culti- 
vale  with  more  care  than  the  Pinda.  1875  R.  F.  BURTON 
Gorilla  L.  (1876)  I.  158  The  ground-nut  or  pea-nut,. .the 
Pindar  of  the  United  States,. .is  eaten  roasted.  attrib. 
1879  Louisville  (U.  S.)  Home  tf  Farm  15  Apr.,  My  hogs 
. .  had .  .the  run  of  potato,  pinder  and  pea  fields. 

II  Pindari  (pinda-n),  sb.  (a.)  [a.  Hindustani 
pinadri,  pinjdra,  for  Maiathi penjhdri,  a  member 
of  a  band  of  plunderers  called  pendhar  or  pend- 
hard,  of  disputed  origin  :  perh.  from  a  place-name 
PanJAar:  see  Indian  Antiquary  XXIX.  140, 
May  1900.] 

1.  One  of  a  body  of  mounted  marauders  who 
appear  to  have  arisen  in  Central  India  in  the 
i  /th  c.,  and  in  the  i8th  c.  were  frequently  employed 
by  contending  princes  as  irregular  cavalry  to  pillage 
the  country  and  massacre  the  subjects  of  their 
enemies.  They  were  crushed  in  1817  by  the 
Matquess  of  Hastings,  when  Governor-General  of 
India.  Also  as  adj. 

1788  Indian  Voc.  i  o  Bindarra, . .  who  receive  no  pay,  but . . 
give  a  certain  monthly  sum  to  the  commander  in  chief,  for 
permission  to  maraud  or  plunder  under  the  sanction  of  his 
banners.  INd.  104  Pindarries,  a  set  of  plunderers  who 
accompany  a  Maratta  army.  1794  SCOTT  tr.  Firishta's 
.  Ho.  Deccan  II.  122  (Y.)  The  Pinderrehs  took  Velore.  1803 
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WELLINGTON  in  Guru.  Desf.  (1844)  I.  360  He  has  bad 
3ocx>  pindarries  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  gave  no  pay,  and 
who  subsisted  by  plundering  the  Rajah  of  Kolapoor.  1856 
J.  W.  KAYE  Sir  J.  Malcolm  I.  vi.  102  Some  band  of  Pin- 
darees.  1889  G.  SMITH  Stephen  Hislop  ii.  33  Central  India 
was  overrun  by  Pindari  brigands. 

2.  The  dialect  of  these  and  their  descendants. 

1901  Census  India,  Classified  List  of  Lang.  No.  81  Pend. 
hart  or  Kukari  a  jargon  based  on  DakninT,  which  is  used  by 
Musalman  Pendharas  and  Kiikars  in  Dbarwar  (Bombay). 

Pindaric  (pindae'rik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Pin- 
daricus,  a.  Gr.  nivHaptxus,  {.  nivbapos,  name  of  a 
famous  ancient  Greek  lyric  poet.  Cf.  F.  1'in- 
dariquc.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  poet  Pindar; 
written,  writing,  etc.  in  a  style  resembling  or  sup- 
posed to  resemble  that  of  Pindar. 

1640  Ben  Jonson's  Execration  agst.  Vulcan  D  ij  b  (title}. 
Ode  Pindarick  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Hen.  Morison.  1656 
COWLEY  (title)  Pindarique  Odes.  1668  DRYDEN  Drain, 
Poesie  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  97  We  may  use  the  benefit  of  the 
Pindaric  way.. where  the  numbers  vary,  and  the  rhyme  is 
disposed  carelessly.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  58  f  i}  Those 
admirable  English  Authors  who  calf  themselves  Pindarick 
Writers.  1765  BEATTIE  To  Churchill  34  He  soars  Pindaric 
heights.  1869  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  \.  19  He. .built  up 
Pindaric  odes  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

B.  sb.  An  ode  or  other  poem,  or  a  metre  or 
form  of  verse,  in  imitation  or  supposed  imitation 
of  Pindar.     (Formerly  sometimes  applied  to  an 
Alexandrine:  see  quot.  1697.)     Chiefly  in//. 

1685  MBS.  BEHN  (title)  A  Pindarick  on  the  Death  of  Our 
Late  Sovereign.  1697  DRVDEN  sEneis  1  ><-<!.,  Ess.  (Ker)  II. 
218  His  Alexandrine  line,  which  we  call,  though  improperly, 
the  Pindaric,  because  Mr.  Cowley  has  often  employed  it  in 
his  Odes.  ibid.  22o_,  I  generally,  .make  the  last  verse  of 
the  triplet  a  Pindaric.  1706  CONCREVE  Disc.  Pindariyue 
Ode  Aj,  The  Character  of  these  late  Pindariques,  is  a 
Bundle  of  rambling  incoherent  Thoughts,  express 'd  in  a  like 
parcel  of  irregular  Stanza's.  1876  L.  STEPHEN  Eng.  Th.  in 
i8M  C.  I.  131  Wollaston  ..had  turned  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  into  '  Pindarics '  in  order  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings. 

So  t  Plnda-rloal  a.  Obs.  =  PINDARIC  A. ;  Fl-n- 
darism  [cf.  F.  pindarisme],  Pindaric  style,  imita- 
tion or  supposed  imitation  of  Pindar;  Pi-ndariit, 
an  imitator  of  Pindar,  a  writer  of  Pindaric  verses ; 
Pi-ndarize  v.  [ad.  Y.pindariser  (O.  de  St.  Gelais, 
c  1500)]  intr.  (or  with  it),  to  imitate  Pindar,  to 
write  in  Pindaric  style;  trans.,  to  make  Pindaric. 

1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes,  Resurrection  (Note),  This 
Ode  is  truly  "Pindarical,  falling  from  one  thing  into  another, 
after  his  Enthusiastical  manner.  1697  WATTS  Horat  Lj/r. 
II.  Freedom  iii,  Thus  my  bold  harp  profusely  play'd 
Pindarical.  1713  STEELS  Guardian  No.  141  f  6  Sometimes 
she  made  me  foam  at  the  mouth,  .and  act  a  sort  of  madness 
which  the  Athenians  call  the  "Pindarism.  1867  M.  ARNOLD 
Celtic  Lit.  144  [Celtic  poetry]  has  all  through  it  a  sort  of 
intoxication  of  style, — a  Pindarism,  to  use  a  word  formed 
on  the  name  of  the  poet,  on  whom,  above  all  other  poets, 
the  power  of  style  seems  to  have  exercised  an  inspiring  and 
intoxicating  effect  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV. 
117  Perhaps  the  like  return  might  properly  be  made  to  a 
modern  *Pindarist.  1607  R  QAREW]  tr.  Estienne's  World 
of  Wonders  43  To  vse  the  phrase  of  our  descanting  and 
*Pindarizing  Poets.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelaisv.  xviii.  (1737) 
81  Water's  good,  saith  a  Poet,  let  'em  Pindarise  upon  it. 

Pinde,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  PINE  v. 

Finder  (piTidai).  Forms :  5  pyndere,  -are, 
5-6  pynder,  (7-8  pindar),  7-  pinder.  [f.  FIND  v. 
+  -EB  *.]  An  officer  of  a  manor,  having  the  duty 
of  impounding  stray  beasts.  (See  also  PINNEB  a.) 

14..  Jfam.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  688/25  tnclusor,  a  pynder. 
c  1440  Promt.  Pan.  400/1  Pyndare  of  becstys  (Pynson 
pynnar),  inciusor.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  148  ^Than 
cometh  the  pynder  &  taketh  hym  &  putteth  hym  in  the 
pynfolde.  1631  (title)  The  Pinder  of  Wakefield  :  Being  the 
merry  History  of  George  a  Greene  the  lusty  Pinder  of 
the  North.  1789  Dt  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  63  (At 
Nottingham]  they  have,  .two  more  [officers]  called  Finders, 
one  for  the  Fields,  and  the  other  for  the  Meadows.  1811 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  88  While  pinders,  that  such  chances 
look,  Drive  his  rambling  cows  to  pound.  1890  Herts  Mer- 
cury 4  Jan.,  To  continue  the  directions  to  the  pinder  not  to 
allow  any  cattle  beyond  those  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  prescriptive  borough  to  be  depastured  in  Hart  ham. 

Pinder :  see  PINDA. 

t  Pl'ndfool.  Obs.  Sarcastic  perversion  of  PIN- 
FOLD, with  play  on  fool. 

1550  HOOPER  Sertn.  on  Jonas  v.  133  Then  beganne  the 
pyndfooles  and  cloisters  to  be  made  in  the  churches. 

Pi-ndling,  <z.  dial,  and  U.S.  [1  for  pingling, 
or  fiddling.]  a.  dial.  Fretful,  out  of  humour. 
b.  U.  S.  Sickly,  puny,  delicate. 

1861  MRS.  STOWE  Pearl  Orr's  tsl.  iv.  25  I'm  a-thinkin'.. 
whether  or  no  cows'  milk  an't  goin'  to  be  too  hearty  for  it, 
it's  such  a  pindling  little  thing.  1890  MARY  E.  WILKINS 
Humble  Rom.,  Brakes  ff  White  Vttcts  (1891)  169  Leviny's 
lookin'  kinder  pindlin',  ain't  she  ?  1895  Cassetfs  Fam.  Mag. 
Apr.  333/2, 1  mver  seed  sech  peevish,pindlin,  fractious  ways. 

Pin-drill,  Pin-drop:  see  PIN  j*.i  18. 
Pi'n-dust.     Dust  formed  of  filings  of  brass  or 
other  metal  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  pins. 

1551  HULOET,  Pynnc  dust,  peripsema,  psegma.     IJ93  G. 
HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  239  Him  that 
can  bray  the  Asse-drumme  in  a  morter ;  and  stampe  his 
Icwes-trumpe  to  Pindust.     1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  58 
A  claie  sand  so  mingled  with  yeallow  spangles  as  it  had 
beene  halfe  pindust.    1668  H.  MORE  Dh:  Dial.  in.  xxxiii. 
(1713)  268  Those  litllc  fix'd  Stars  that  shew  but  as  scattered 
Pin-dust  in  a  frosty  night.      1817   HOR.  SMITH    Tor  Hill 
(1838)  II.  383  Pindust,  and  fine  gilt  paper. 


PINE. 

Pine  (P'in),  sbl  Obs.  or  arck.  Forms:  j- 
pine;  also  3-5  pyn,  3-6  pyne,  4  pin.  [tatly 
ME.  pint:—  OE.  'fin,  a.  L.  pcena  punishment, 
pain  (see  Pogatscher  §  130-134).  Cf.  OS.  flna, 
(M.V.ftnt,  Du.  pijne,  piin),  OHG.  ptna  (MHG. 
fine,  fin,  Ger.  pein),  ON.  flna  (Sw.  pina,  D«. 
fine}  \  also  Olr.  //on  (Ir.  Gael,  f  1,111,  :  all  from 
Latin.  App.  introduced  into  Teut.  and  Celtic  with 
Christianity,  and  in  Eng.  applied  first  to  the  pains 
of  hell.  It  is  notable  that  the  sb.  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  OE.,  where  the  derived  vb.//«/a«  was 
common  from  an  early  period.] 
tl.  Punishment;  suffering  inflicted  as  punish- 
ment, torment,  torture  ;  spec,  the  penal  sufferings 
of  hell  or  of  purgatory;  —  PAIN  sn.l  i,  2  b.  Obi. 

,1160  Hatton  Cast.  Matt.  xxv.  46  And  banne  fareS  byo 
on  ece  pine  \Ags.  Gosp.  susle,  Liitdisf.  tintergo].  c  1175 
I.,iinb.  Horn.  43  Heo  blS  wuniende  inne  bisse  pine,  c  laoo 
/  Yccj  ft  Virtues  7  DC  pine  of  helle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  497 
par  pin  [f  .  rr.  pyne,  pine]  bai  here  opon  bam  ai.  1361  LANGL  . 
/'.  /  '/.  A.  v.  29  To  take  twey  staues,  And  lette  Coin  i*  elice 
from  wyuenc  pyne  [i.  e.  the  cucking-stool],  c  1375  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Si.  (MS.  I!.)4?2  Alle  in  purgatory  pyne.  c  1384 
CHAUCER  //<?.  Faint  in.  432  Of  Proserpyne  That  queue  ys 
of  the  derke  pyne.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  CV0«.  vi.  xii.  133 
Dire  Tyrandis  tuk  bis  haly  man,  And  held  him  lang  in-til 
herd  pyne.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vu.  54 
To  sure  vp..il!  men  to  flic  vice  throuch  the  pines  that  thay 
see  111  men  pinet  with.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tatso  xvi.  Ivii.  4 
The  victor  ..pardons  her,  that  merits  death  and  pine. 

t2.    Suffering,  affliction,   distress,   trouble,     a 
Physical  suffering  ;  =  PAIN  j*.l  3.    (In  ME.  often 
applied  to  the  passion  of  Christ.)  Oh. 
1154  O.  E.  Clu  on.  an.  1137,  I  necan..te)len.  .alle  be  pines 

I    oat  hi  diden  wrecce  men  on  bis  land,     a  1215  M.  Marker. 

I  i  Efter  ure  lauerdes  pine  ant  his  passiun  ant  his  deo  on  rode. 
c  1175  Orison  of  our  Lord  20  in  O  .  E.  Mite.  139  Cryst.  .bat 
for  vs  boledest  so  swibe  muchel  pyn.  1303  R.  BKUNNB 
Haiidl.  Syniie  723  pe  pyne,  he  suffred  for  by  gode.  1480 

I  Root.  Devyll  820  in  Hail.  E.  P.  P.  I.  351  God  wotle  hy» 
belly  [had]  greate  pyne.  ci6oo  MOSTCOMERIE  Cherrie  f/ 
Situ  1350  Be  mediciner  to  the  man,  And  scbaw  sic  cunning 
as  3e  can,  To  put  him  out  of  pyne. 

D.  Mental  suffering  ;   grief,  sorrow,  trouble  or 

distress  of  mind;   anguish;    =  PAIN  sb.1  4.     (In 

quot.  a  1600,  Grievous  or    intense   longing  for 

something  :  cf.  PINE  v.  6.)  Obs.  or  arch. 

clK>5  LAY.  2515  Oftc  heo  hzfde  seorwe  &  pine.    13.. 

E.  E.  Altit.   P.  A.    330  My  precios  pe»le  dotz  me  gret 
pyne.     1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  13  And  it  lyke  you  to  take 
the  worcbip  uppon  you.,  to  the  pyne  and  dyscomfort  of  all 
your  ille  wyllers.     ijM  T.  HOWELL  Art.  AmitieWy))  57 
My  pleasure,  pine,  and  pain,    a  1600  MONTCOMCRIK  Mi^. 
P.  xxxvii.  6  Sen  nane  hot  I  hes  for  thy  persone  pyne.    1600 
FAIRFAX  Taisa  xix.  civ.  That  high  ciie.  .Pierst  through  her 
hart  with  sorrow,  griefe,  and  pine.    17*1  RAMSAY  Ricky  ft 
Sandy  30  (He)  sung  on  aelen  reed  the  lover's  pine.    1868 
ISA  CRAIG-KNOX  Ballad  of  Brides  of  Quair  ix,  More  than 
one  hath  lived  in  pine,  Ana  more  than  one  hath  died  of  care. 

fS.  Trouble  taken  or  undergone  in  accomplishing 
anything  ;  labour,  toil,  exertion,  effort,  pains  ; 
difficulty  :  -  PAIN  rf.1  5,  6.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1136  Wit  pine  it  sal  be  Jeild  bi  fode. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1994  pey  ascaped 
wi>  mykel  pyn.  a  1400-^0  Alexander  1206  pus  ?ede  bai 
furthe..And  slike  a  prai  bam  apreued  as  pyne  were  to 
reken.  1533  BELLENDKN  Lny  iv.  xi.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  84,  1  will 
tak  pyne  .  .  to  do  sic  thingis  for  defence  of  public  tiberte. 
1674  RAY  ff.  C.  Words  37  Its  Pine  to  tell;  it  is  difficult  to 
tell. 

1  4.  Suffering  caused  by  hunger  or  want  of  food  ; 
the  condition  of  pining  for  food  ;  famine  ;  want  ; 
starvation.  (Cf.  PINE  v.  4,  5.)  Also/^.  Obs. 

1567  DBANT  Horace,  Epist.  xviii.  F  iv,  Greedie  thirst  and 
knawingc  pyne  of  siluer,  and  of  goulde.  1596  SrtNSER 

F.  Q.  v.  v.  22  Forst,  through  penurie  and  pyne,.  .  For  nought 
was  given  them  to  sup  or  dyne.    17*5  Po«  Odyts.  xv.  367 
On  all  their  weary  ways  wait  care  and  pain,  And  pine  and 

b.  A  disease  of  sheep  :  =  PINING  vU.  sb.  *  b. 

1804  in  Trans.  Highl.  Sac.  Scat.  (1807!  III.  405  In  the 
pine,,  .the  condition  of  the  animal  is  too  high,  us  blood  too 


,,  . 

thick,  and  its  pasture  too  arid. 
5.  Complaint,  repining,  rare—1. 
1804  Some!  king  Odd  III.  179  To  giv 


give  way  to  unavailing 

6.  Comb.,  as  ^pine-stall  (fynslaT),  place  of 
punishment.  See  also  PINEBANK. 

11420  Lay  folks  Mass  Bk.,  York  Hours  43  pai..gerte 
hym  here  on  his  bak  be  cros  to  be  pynstal. 

Pin.6  (pain),  si*  Forms:  I  pin,  4-  pine; 
also  4  pigne,  4-5  pyne,  5  (7  Sc.)  pyn.  [OE. 


of  1528  in  Godef.] 

1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus,  or  of  various  allied 
coniferous  genera;  comprising  trees,  mostly  of 
large  size,  with  evergreen  needle-shaped  leaves,  01 
which  many  species  afford  valuable  timber,  tar, 
and  turpentine,  and  some  have  edible  seeds. 

c  1000  AFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  508  Se  halxa. .  wolde  aheaw 
znne  heahne  pin-beam,    a  1300  Cursor  M.  1377  Pj» 


PINE. 

was  dedyed  to  the  deuylle.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  11,  in.  ii. 
42  He  [the  sun]  fires  the  prowd  tops  of  the  Easterne  Pines. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  292  His  Spear,  to  equal  which  the 
tallest  Pine,  Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,,  .were  but  a  wand. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Uaolpho  iv,  Mountains  covered 
.  .nearly  to  their  summits  with  forests  of  gloomy  pine.  1860 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  ix.  §  4  Let  the  pine  find  only 
a  ledge  of  vertical  precipice  to  cling  to,  it  will  nevertheless 
grow  straight. 

b.  The  wood  of  these  trees:    =  PINE-WOOD  i. 

6-1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  n8  (Add.  MS.)  $i(  be  bed  be 
smyten  with  a  ly$t  drey^e  staff,  as  of  salwe  obere  ellys  pyne 
[Ashni.  MS.  pinee],  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  House,  Rafters 
of  immortal  pine.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf.  79  The 
stalls  are  oaken,  the  sittings  generally  being  of  pine. 

2.  With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  various 
species  of  Pinus  or  other  coniferous  genera  (or  to 
their  wood)  :  as 

Aleppo  Pine,  Pinus  Halepensis ;  Arab  oyna  Pine  = 
Dammar-pine;  Austrian  Pine, Pinus austriaca ;  Baltic 
Pine,  a  variety  of  the  timber  of  Pinus  sylvestris  \  Bho tan 
Pine,  Pinus  excelsa  (Treas.  Bot.  1866) ;  Bishop's  Pine, 
P.  muricata;  Black  Pine,  Pinus  austriaca;  also  P. 
Murrayaiia  and  P.  Jeffreyi  of  N.  America,  and  species  of 
Podocarpus  of  New  Zealand  and  Frenela  of  Australia; 
Brazilian  Pine,  Araucaria  brasiliensis ;  Broom-pine 
Long-leaved  Pine;  Bull-pine,  Pinus  yejffreyi,  P.  Sabi- 
niana,  P.  mitis,  and  P.  ponderosa,  all  of  N.  America; 
Candlewood  Pine,  the  Mexican  pitch-pine  or  torch-pine, 
Pinus  Zeocote ;  Cedar-pine,  Pinus  glabra,  of  Southern 
U.  S.;  Celery  Pine  (also  Celery-leaved  P.,  Celery-top(ped) 
P.),  the  genus  Phyllocladus,  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
etc.  (Miller  Plant-names'!;  Cembra  Pine,  the  Italian 
Stone-pine;  Chilian  Pine,  Araucaria  imbricata;  Clus- 
ter-pine (see  CLUSTER  so.  4) ;  Corsican  Pine  =  Larch- 
pine  ;  Cypress  Pine,  species  of  Frenela  (Morris  Austral 
Eng.) ;  Dammar-pine,  Dammara  orientalis  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, which  yields  the  resin  called  DAMMAR  (Henfrey 
Elem.  Bot.  (1857)  §600);  Digger-pine  (see  DIGGER  6); 
Dwarf  Pine,  Pinus  Mughus_  of  S.  Europe,  and  P.  Pu- 
milio  of  Austria,  etc. ;  Dye  pine  =  King-pine ;  Foxtail- 
pine,  Pinus  Balfouriana  and  P.  serotina ;  Frankin- 
cense-pine (see  FRANKINCENSE  3) ;  Giant  Pine  =  Sugar- 
pine  ;  Ginger-pine,  the  Port  Orford  White  Cedar,  a  species 
of  cypress,  Chatnxcyparis  Lawsoniana ;  Golden  Fine, 
Pinus  Kxmpferi  (Miller  Plant-names  1884);  Grey  Pine, 
Pinus  Banksiana,  of  the  northern  parts  of  N.  America ; 
HardPine  =  Long-leaved  Pine;  Heavy  Pine  (see  HEAVY 
a.  30) ;  Hickory  Pine  (see  HICKORY  4  b);  Highland  Pine, 
a  variety  of  the  Scotch  pine  with  horizontal  branches ; 
Himalayan  Pine  (see  HIMALAYAN  i) ;  Hoop-pine  (see 
HOOP  si.'  13  b) ;  Hudson's  Bay  Pine  =  Grey  Pine;  Huon 
Pine  (see  HUON  PINE)  ;  Jersey  Pine,  Pinus  inops,  a  small 
species  of  the  eastern  U.S.;  Kauri  Pine  (see  KAURI  b); 
King-pine  (see  KINCJ&  130);  Knee-pine  (see  KNEE^. 
13) ;  Labrador  Pine  =  Grey  Pine ;  Lace-bark  Pine, 
Pinus  Bungeana  of  China,  which  sheds  its  outer  bark  every 
year  (Nicholson  Diet.  Card.  1887);  Larch  Pine,  Pinus 
Laricio  of  S.  Europe  ;  Loblolly  Pine  (see  LOBLOLLY  4) ; 
Lodge-pole  Pine  (U.  S.)  -Ridge-pole  pine;  Lone-leaved 
Pine,  Pinus  australis  (P.  palustris},  the  Pitch-pine  of  the 
Southern  U.S.;  Mahogany  Pine,  Podocarpus  Totara 
of  New  Zealand ;  Maritime  Pine  =  Sea-pine ;  Meadow- 
pine,  P.  citbensis  of  the  southern  U.  S. ;  Mountain  Pine, 
(a)  Pinus  monticola  of  the  western  U.  S. ;  (V)  =  Dwarf 
Pine;  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  Araucaria  excelsa;  Nor- 
way Pine,  (a)  the  Spruce  Fir,  Abies  (Picea)  excelsa;  (b) 
(in  U.  S.)  the  N.  American  Red  Pine,  Pinus  resinosa ;  (c)  a 
variety  of  the  timber  of  Pinus  sylvestris ;  Nut-pine  (see 
NUT)  ;  Old-field  Pine  (see  OLD  FIELD  b) ;  Oyster  Bay 
Pine,  Callitris  (Frenela)  australis,  of  Australia  (Henfrey 
Elem.  Bot.  1857);  Parasol-pine  (see  PARASOL  sb.  3); 
Pitch-pine  (see  PITCH-PINE)  ;  Pond  Pine,  Pinus  serotina; 
Prince's  Pine  (see  PRINCE)  ;  Red  Pine,  (a)  P.  resinosa  of 
N.  America ;  (b)  (of  Australia)  Frenela  Endlicheri ;  (c)  (of 
New  Zealand)  Dacrydium  cupressinum ;  also  the  timber  = 
Riga  pine;  (see  RED  a.  17 d);  Ridge-pole  Pine  (U.  S.), 
Pinus  Murrayana ;  Riga  Pine,  a  variety  of  the  timber  of 
Pinus  sylvesiris ;  Rosemary-pine  =  Frankincense-pine ; 
Sap-pine,  Pitua  rigida ;  Scotch  Pine,  Pinus  sylvestris, 
commonly  called  Scotch  FIR  ;  Scrub-pine,  (in  U.  S)  («)  = 
Grey  Pine;  (b)  =  Jersey  Pine;  (c)  (of  Australia)  =  Red 
Pine  b;  Sea-pine,  Seaside  Pine,  Pinus  Pinaster  or 
P.  maritinta ;  Short-leaved  Pine,  Pinus  mitis  of  N. 
America;  Silver  Pine, .(a)  =  Heavy  Pine;  (t)  Pinus  Picea; 
(c)  the  Silver  FIR,  Abies  (Picea)  pectinata;  (d)  (in  New 
Zealand)  Dacrydium  colensoi  (Morris  Austral  Eng.); 
Spruce  pine  (see  SPRUCE  sb.);  Staf-pine=Clitsler-J>tne; 
Stone-pine  (see  STONE-PINE)  ;  Sugar-pine,  Pinus  Lam- 
bertiana  of  California,  which  yields  a  sweet  resin  used  for 
sugar;  Swamp-pine,  (a)  =  Frankincense-pine;  (b)=Long- 
leavedPine ;  Torch-vine =Candlevjood-Jine ;  Umbrella- 


mara;  Weymouth  Pine,  the  common  American  white 
pine,  Pinus  Strobus,  largely  planted  by  Lord  Weymouth 
when  introduced  into  England;  White  Pine,  various 
species  with  light-coloured  wood,  esp.  the  Norway  pine  or 
Spruce,  PixusStroiusofTft.  America,  and  species  of  Frenela 
and  Podocarpus  of  Australia,  etc. ;  Wild  Pine  =  Scotch 
Pine  (see  also  5  b) ;  Yellow  Pine,  various  species  with 
yellow  or  yellowish  wood,  as  the  Long-leaved  Pine,  the 
Short-leaved  Pine,  the  Heavy  Pine,  etc. 


of  Pinus  sylvestris  as  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  xliv,  The  pine,  both  "black  and 
white.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  890  Black  Pine,  Pinus  austriaca. 
— ,  of  New  Zealand,  Podocarpus  ferruginous.  1827  in 
Bischoff  Van  Dictum's  Land  (1832)  180  The  Green  Forest. . 
comprises  myrtle,  sassafras,  "celery-top  pine.  1866  Treas. 
Bot,  881  P\_hyHocladus\  rhomboidalis,  the  Celery-topped 
Pine,  is  in  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree.  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xxviii.  (1794)  444  The  "Cembra  Pine  has 
five  leaves  in  a  sheath.  1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  §  600 
Araucaria  includes  the  enormous  "Chilian  Pine,  A.  imbri- 
cata. Ibid.,  P[inits}  Pinaster^  the  "Cluster-pine.  1785 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxviii.  (1794)  444  "Frankincense 
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Pine  has  three  leaves  coming  out  of  the  same  sheath.  1890 
Boston  (Mass.)  Jmi.  3  Nov.  (Advt.),  A  valuable  tract  of 
"hard-pine  timber-land.  1848  "Jersey  Pine  [see  Scrub 
Pine\  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  v.  89  Resembling  the 
Altingia,  or  "Norfolk  Island  pine,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav. 
New  Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  158  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
saw  the  "Norway  pine.  1866  [see  Baltic  Pine}.  1861 
MRS.  MEREDITH  Over  the  Straits  i.  16  Groups  of  our 
beautiful  "Oyster  Bay  Pine.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxviii.  (170.4)  443  The  most  known  [pine]  among  us 
is  the  "Scotch  Pine,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  Scotch  Fir: 
this  has  two  leaves  in  a  sheath.  1848  GRAY  Bot.  U.  S.  439 
Jersey  or  "Scrub  Pine..  Barrens  and  sterile  hills,  New 
Jersey  and  southward.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  891  Scrub  Pine, 
Pinus  Banksiana.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Pinus  Bank- 
siana, Gray,  or  Northern,  Scrub-Pine-tree... —  inops,  New 
Jersey  Scrub  Pine.  1865  Daily  Tel.  26  Oct.  4/4  He  drained 
the  soil, ..and  planted  bent  and  the  "sea-pine  over  sixteen 
hundred  acres  of  windy  sand.  1881  STEVENSON  Virg. 
Puerisque,  Ordered  South,  The  troubled,  busy-looking 
groups  of  sea-pines.  1887  Nicholsons  Diet.  Card.  s.v. 
Pinus,  P.  Lambertiana.  "Sugar  Pine. . .  California,  etc.  1827. 
This,  one  of  the  tallest  of  all  Pines,  has  an  enormous  girth. 


the  Chinese  "Water  Pine,  planted  along  the  margins  of  rice- 
fields  near  Canton.  1755  H.  WALPOLE  Let,  to  Montagu 
8  Nov.,  A  dozen  of  the  New  England,  or  Lord  "Weymouth's 
pine.  1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxviii.  (1794)  445  Wey- 
mouth Pine. . .  In  North  America  it  is  called  "White  Pine, 
and  is  excellent  for  masts.  1855  R.  TAYLOR  Te  Ika  a  Maui 
439  (Podocarpus  excelsvs.)  This  tree  is  generally  called 


the  white  pine,  from  the  color  of  its  wood.     , 
Picturesque  Australasia  III.  210  (Morris). 
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1893  Scrib- 

ner's  Mag.  June  697/1  The  white-pine  supply  of  this 
country  stands  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  1898  MORRIS  A  astral  Eng.  s.v. ,  White  P[ine]— 
(In  Australia)  Frenela  robusta, . .  Podocarpus  elata.  (In 
New  Zealand)  P.  dacryoides.  1901  J.  Black's  Carp,  t) 
Build.,  Home  Handier^,  ix.  78  The  material  for  a  drawing- 
board  that  is.  .most  satisfactory  in  use,  is  white  pine.  iSn 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)  298  The  «Wild  Pine,  or 
Scotch  Fir.  iSaa  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer.  229  White  and 
"yellow  pines,  similar  to  those  of  Canada,  are  brought  from 
Allegany  river. 

b.  Also  applied  to  plants  of  other  orders,  re- 
sembling the  true  pines  in  foliage  or  some  other 
respect :  e.  g.  certain  species  of  Lycopodium  or 
Club-moss  (Festoon  Pine,  L.  rupestre ;  Moon- 
fruit  Pine,  L.  lucidulum ;  Running  Pine,  L.  clava- 
tum)  seealsoGROUND-piNE, PRINCE'S /z'«e, SCREW- 
PINE,  and  senses  5,  5  b. 

1760  I.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  353  Stinking  Ground  Pine, 
Camphorosma. 

3.  transf.  Something  made  of  pine-wood  :  e.  g. 
a  torch,  a  ship,  a  mast.  Chiefly  poet. 

1586  A.  DAY  Enf.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  78  Synecdoche.. as, 
to  say,  the  lofty  Pine  did  scowre  the  Seas  ;  for  the  Shippe 
made  of  the  Pine  tree.  1640  GLAPTHORKE  Ladies  Privi/etfee 
iv.  Plays  1874  II.  148  Hymen  light  thy  Pine,  a  1704  T. 
BRO\VN  Oa  Dk.  Ormond's  Recoil.  Wks.  1730  I.  50  E'er. . 
floating  pines  were  steered  by  daring  man.  1769-9  FALCONER 
Shipwr.  n.  917  Fast  by  the  fated  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands. 

1 4.  //.  The  edible  seeds  of  the  stone-pine  (Pinus 
Pined)  or  other  species.  Obs.  [app.  fromL./f»«a.] 

I33S~6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  527,  j  li.  et  di.  de 
pynes.  1340  Ibid.  37  Maces,  pynes,  et  galanga.  c  1430  Two 
Cookery-bks.  15  Mynced  Datys,  Pynys  and  Roysonys  of 
Corauns.  c  1450  Ibid.  95  Resons  of  corance,  Pynes,  Clowes, 
Maces.  1583  Rates  of  Customs  D  vij,  Pine  the  pound,  \\d. 

5.  =  PINE-APPLE  2  :  cf.  PINA  i. 

1661  EVELYN  Diary  9  Aug.,  The  famous  Queen  Pine 
brought  from  Barbados..;  the  first  that  were  ever  seen  in 
England  were  those  sent  to  Cromwell  foure  years  since. 
a  1683  —  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  29  The  royal  pine — a  com- 
pendium of  all  that  is  delicious  to  the  taste  and  smell.  1764 
Museum  Rust.  in.  xxxi.  142  It  will  produce  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pines  a  year.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  490/1 
In  the  island  of  Penang  . .  there  is  a  sort  [of  pine-apple]  all 
the  flowers  of  which  always  change  into  branches,  each  of 
which  bears  a  pine,  terminated  by  a  crown,  so  that  a  great 
cluster  of  pine-apples  is  produced  by  a  single  stem ;  speci- 
mens of  this  sort  are  called  double  pines.  1879  F.  W.  ROBIN- 
SON Coward  Conscience  II.  xv,  Two  of  the  choicest  pines 
had  been  cut  for  dessert. 

b.  Wild  Pine :  name  in  the  West  Indies,  etc. 
for  species  of   Tillandsia   (allied  to  Ananassd), 
epiphytes  growing  upon  trees. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  189  The  Wild  Pine  is  a  plant  so 
called  because  it  somewhat  resembles  the  bush  that  bears 
the  pine  [i.e.  pine-apple].  1829  Nat.  Phil., Prelim.  Treat. 
39  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  In  the  West  Indies. .a  kind  of  plant 
called  the  Wild-pint  grows  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

c.  A  liqueur  made  from  the  pine-apple  fruit. 
1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  285  Three  glasses  of  pine  and  one 

of  Curajoa. 

6.  A  figure  of  a  pine-apple  or  a  pine-cone. 

1790  W.  WRIGHTE  Grotesque  Arc/lit.  13  On  the  top  is  a 
pine,  which  should  be  double  gilt. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pine  bark,  board,  bough, 
fire,  forest,  grove,  plain,  plantation,  splint,  stem, 
stump,    thicket,    timber,    tract,    etc.;    (sense   5) 
pine-frame,  -pit,  -plant;  pine-bearing,  -bordered, 
-built,   -capt,   -clad,   -covered,  -creeping,    -crested, 
-crowned,  -dotted,  -encircled,  -fringed,  -shaded,  etc. 
adjs. ;   pine-beauty,  a  moth,  Trachea  piniperda, 
whose  larva  feeds  on  pine-trees ;  pine-beetle  (also 
pine-bark  beetle},  any  one  of  various  small  beetles 
destructive  to  the  bark  or  wood  of  pines;  pine 
bird's-uest  =  pine-sap ;  pine-blight,  a  blight  or 
disease  of  pine-bark  caused  by  an  aphis,  as  Cher- 
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mes  pinicorticis,  which  secretes  a  coating  of  white 
filaments ;  also  the  insect  itself;  pine-bluff,  a  bluff 
or  precipitous  cliff  crowned  with  pine-trees ;  pine- 
bud  moth,  the  Tortricine,  Orthot&nia  turionana ; 
pine-bullfinch  =  pine-grosbeak ;  pine  carpet,  a 
species  of  carpet-moth,  as   Thera  Jirmata,  whose 
larva  feeds  on   pine-trees;    pine-chafer,   a  N. 
American  beetle,  Anomala  pinicola,  which  feeds 
on  pine-leaves ;  pine-cloth  =  PINE-APPLE  cloth  ; 
pine-cone,  the  cone  or  fruit  of  the  pine-tree; 
pine-drops,   the  N.  American   plant  Pterospora 
andromedea  (N.O.  Monotrojiacese),  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  pine-trees  (cf.  beech-drops} ;  pine-finch, 
(a)  «=  pine-grosbeak ;  (6)  =  fine-siskin ;  f  pine- 
glandule  =  PINEAL  gland;    pine  goldfinch  = 
pine-siskin ;  pine  grosbeak,  a  large  finch,  Pini- 
cola enuclealor,  inhabiting  pine-woods  in  Europe 
and  North  America ;  pine  grouse  =  dusky  grouse 
(see  GROUSE  sb.  i) ;  pine  gum,  a  resin  resembling 
sandarach,  obtained  from  Australian  trees  of  the 
genus  Callitris  or  Frenela;    pine  hawk-moth, 
a  species  of  hawk-moth.  Sphinx  pinastri,  whose 
larva    feeds    on    the    pine-tree;    pine-house  = 
PINERY  I ;  pine-kernel,  (a)  the  seed  of  any  pine- 
tree,  esp.  when  edible ;  f  (*)  the  pineal  gland ; 
pine  knot  ( U.  SJ,  a  knot  (KNOT  si.1  14)  of  pine- 
wood,  used  as  fuel;   pine-land,  land  on  which 
pine-trees  grow  or  are  grown  ;  pine-linnet  =  pine- 
siskin;  pine-lizard,  the  common  brown  lizard  of 
N.  America,  Sceloporus  undulatus ;  pine-marten 
(see  MARTEN  2) ;   pine-mast,  pine-cones  collec- 
tively (see  MAST  sb?}  ;  pine-mouse,  a  N.  Ameri- 
can meadow-mouse,  Arvicola  (Pitymys^pinetorum, 
usually  inhabiting  pine-barrens ;  pine-needle,  the 
needle-shaped  leaf  of  the  pine  (hence  pine-needle 
wool  =  pine-wool) ;    pine-oil,  name  for  various 
oils  obtained  from  the  leaves,  twigs,  wood,  or  resin 
of  pine-trees;   t  pine -ploughed  a.,  ploughed  by 
'pines',  i.e.  ships  (cf.  3) ;    pine-sap,  a  reddish 
fleshy    plant,   Monotropa    Hypopilys    (Hypopitys 
multiflora),  formerly  supposed  to  be  parasitic  on 
the  roots  of  pine-trees ;   also,  the  allied  Schwei- 
nitzia  odorata  (Sweet  Pine-sap} ;  pine-sawfly,  any 
sawfly  whose  larvae  feed  on  pine-trees,  esp.  Lo- 
phyrus  pini;  pine-siskin,  a  small  N.  American 
siskin  or  finch,  Chrysomitris  (Carduelis,  orSpinus) 
pinus,  found  in  pine-woods ;  pine-snake,  a  large 
harmless  snake  of  the  N.  American  genus  Pilyo- 
phis,  found  in  pine-woods ;  pine-stove  =  PINERY 
I ;   pine-strawberry  (see  STRAWBERRY)  ;  pine- 
thistle,  a  species  of  thistle,  Atractylis  (Carlina) 
gummifera,  the  root  of  which  contains  a  gummy 
substance ;  pine-torch,   a  torch  made  of  pine- 
wood  ;    pine-warbler,    a    small    N.    American 
warbler,  Dendrceca  pinus,  inhabiting  pine-woods; 
pine-weed,  a  small  N.  American  plant,  Hypericum 
Sarothra  or  nudicaule,  with  wiry  branches  and 
small  scale-like  leaves;   also  called  orange-grass 
(Treas.  Bot.    1866);    pine-weevil,  any  weevil 
which  infests  pine-trees,  as  Hylobius  abietis  and 
species  of  Pissodes  (Nicholson's  Did.  Card.  1887) ; 
pine-wool,  a  wool-like  material  made  from  the 
spun  fibres  of  pine-leaves,  used  in  some  countries 
for  garments  (Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  (:86i)  166); 
pine-worm,  the  larva  of  the  pine-saiofly.     See 
also  PINE- APPLE,  PINE-BARREN,  etc. 

1887  Nicholson's  Diet.  Card.,  *Pine  Bark  Beetles,  numerous 
species  of  small  beetles,  .live  below  the  bark  of  Fir-trees  and 
other  Conifers,  c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  <fr  /Eneas  II.  475 
Aged  Atlas,  whose  "pyn-bearing  browes..Nor  haite..nor 
wind,  -eschewes.  1887  Nicholson's  Diet.  Card.  s.  v.  Pinus, 
The  "Pine  Beauty,  Trachea  piniperda.  1892  Garden  27  Aug. 
200  The  Scotch  Fir  shoots.. have  been  tunnelled  by  the 
•Pine  beetle.  1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jml.  18  Jan.  in  W.  Stork 
Ace.  E.  Florida  41  We  rowed.. by  some  oak  and  "pine- 


THORNLEY  tr.  Longus'  Dap/mis  #  Chloe  29  She  crowned 
her  head  with  *pine-boughes.  1819  SHELLEY  Prometh. 
Unb.  iv.  48  The  pine  boughs  are  singing  Old  songs  with 
new  gladness.  1881  Miss  ORMEROD  Injur.  Insects  (1890) 
246  The  caterpillars  of  the  "Pine-bud  Moth  are  injurious  to 
the  Scotch  Fir,  Silver  Fir,  and  various  species  of  Pine.  1808 
SCOTT  Marm.  VI.  Introd.  10  His  low  and  "pine-built  hall. 
aiSii  R.  CUMBERLAND  in  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  (1822)  II. 
42  O'er  the  mountain's  "pine-capt  brow.  1786  R.  P.  JODRELL 
Pers.  Heroine  n.  ix.  23  His  "pine-clad  head  Old  Athos 
bow'd.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xii.  90  At  the  other  side 
was  the  pine-clad  slope.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  n.  (1723)  81  Nuts,  "Pine-Cones,  and  the  like,  i860 
W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Pol.  Rel.  t,  L.  Poems  p.  xlii,  A  gilt 
bronze  pine-cone,  hollowed,  and  n  feet  in  height,  used  once 
to  be  at  the  summit  of  the  Sepulchre  or  Mole  of  Hadrian. 
1870  EMERSON  Soc.  ft  Solit.,  Fanning  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  60 
Nature  drops  a  pine-cone  in  Mariposa,  and  it  lives  fifteen 
centuries.  1884  G.  A.  TOWNSEND  in  Century  Mag.  XXVII. 
824  "Pine-covered  hills.  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H. 
xiii.  248  The  "Pine-Creeping  Warbler  (Sylvia pinus).  1777 
ELIZ.  RYVES  Poems  36  Up  the  "pine-crown  d  hill.  1871 
PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  141  Neath  the  -pine-dotted  slopes  ol 
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Tivoli.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  "PincJrops,m  American  name 
for  /fentfffW.  i8«4  R.  B.  SHARPE  Ha>idbk.  Birds  £. 
Brit  1  6V  The  'Pine-finch,  Pimcola  enucUator  iSfc 


inc-Kliinuuic,     »//•  *  >^i\j«  —-•  -  • — -  — 

.02  'Pine  Grosbeak.     188^  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  619/1  One 
of  our  most  beautiful  and  interesting  winter  visitams  u  the 
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little  Almonds  of  a  yellowish  white    Colour.     1791 


Red  Deer  ix.  169  A  reddish-brown  marten-cat,  or  pine- 
marten.  1866  in  Higginson's  Harvard  Mem.  Biog.,  Whttte- 
morel  410  The  dry  leaves  and  "pine-needles  are  as  luxurious 
to  lie  on.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Cliem.  IV.  649  '£>>"•<>><  °* 
Fir«iil,.. names.. applied  to  certain  oils  resembling  oil  of 
turpentine,  obtained  in  various  ways  from  pine  and  fir-trees. 
1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  39  Scrambling  over  the  *pme-pit, 
he  sheered  off.  1837  Civ.  Eng.  *  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  24/2  The 
iron-roofed  vinery,  .with  a  pine  pit  in  the  middle,  a  1817 
T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Eng.,<Ac.  (1821)  II.  158  The  lands. . 
are  either  'pine-plains,  or  intervals.  1766  Compl.  farmer 
s.  v.  Pine-apple,  Generally.. *pine  plants,  .brought  from  th. 
West-Indies,  have  a  white  insect  adhering  to  them.  I77S 
G.  WHITE  Selbornc  xlii.  108  The  "pine-plantations  of  that 
nobleman  are  very  grand.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartasn. 
ii.  HI.  Colonies  186  The  "Pine-plough 'd  Sea.  1890  R. 
BOLDHEWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  185  The  unbarked  "pine- 
posts  of  the  rude  verandah.  1857  GRAY  First  Lessons  Bot. 
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ciate ;  to  deprive  or  stint  of  food,  to  starve.     Also 
with  away,  to  death,  etc.     Now  rare  exc.  dial. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9330 J)is  bissop  was  ney  to  ground* 
ibro^t  Mid  honger..He  wep&  cride  on  is  men  bathliBolde 
on  him  rewe  pat  he  nere  to  debe  ipined.  c  1380  Wycur 
Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  155  pei  pyncn  hem  bi  be  worslc  hunglr. 
1519  CHEKE  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  23  Seeing  yee  so  unpltti- 
fully  vex  men,  ..pine  them  with  famine.  i«3  LD.  J. 
GRAY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lilt.  Ser.  11.  II.  279  *••  thought 
and  care  she  takelhe.. pines  her  awaye.  IJ9*  BARKOUGH 
Meth.  Physick  (ed.  3)  372  Phisitions  keepe  their patients 
in  darkenes,  pining  them  euen  vnto  bones.  1606  HOLLAND 
Sueton.  iti  When  as  shee  was  fully  determined  to  pine  her 
selfe  to  death :  hee  caused  her  mouth  perforce  to  bee  opened, 
and  meate  to  be  crammed  into  her  throale.  c  16,46  in 
Glover's  Hist.  Dtrfy  i.  (1829)  App.  67  (Wmgfield  Manor] 
was  a  place  that  could  not  be  otherwise  taken,  without  they 
were  pined  out.  1731-3  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  >.  v. 
Crocus,  The  Bulb  seem'd.  .to  be  pin'd  and  emaciated.  1759 


•Pine  Sawfly.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  34$  The 
"pine.shipping  season  is.. a  period  of  great  activity  in  the 
Bahamas.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knnul.  (N.  Y.)  XI.  7»*P»« 
snake,  Pituophis  melanoleucus.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI. 
39/2  A  pine  snake,  bloated  and  glistening,  wriggles  across 
the  road,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm..pl.  Bk.  Ser.  11.  (1849)  660/1 
Candles  made  of  the  "Pine-splints.  1894  Home  Missionary 
(N.  Y.)  Oct.  328  This  "pine-stump  land.. is  proving  to  be 
the  best  potato  land  in  the  world.  1867  H.  LATHAM  Black 
t,  White  38  They  always  had  to  ride  off  at  night  six  or 
seven  miles,  up  into  the  'pine-thickets,  to  sleep.  1841 P.  J. 
SKLBY  Brit.  Forest  Trees  410  The  durability  of  "Pine 
timber . .  is  considered  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  oak. 
1857  MAYNE  Exp.  Lex.,  'Pine-thistle.  1831  G.  DOWNES 
Lttt.  Cunt.  Countries  I.  99  The  Valley  of  Grindelwald, 
interspersed  with  verdant  lawns  and  sable  "pine-tracts. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catai  42/2  "Pine  Wool  Anti-rheumatic 
Underclothing. 

Fine  (p3in),z>.  Forms:  i-apinian,  3-7 pyne, 
3- pine.  [OK.plnmn,  (.pin,  PINB  rf.l :  cf.  MDu., 
MLG.  ptnen,  Du.  pijnen,  OHG.  ptnSn  (MHG. 
pttten,  (jer./OTJMn),  ON.flna  to  torment,  punish 
(Sw.  pina,  Da.  pine  to  torment)  ;  cf.  also  Olr., 
Ir.,  Gael,  pian  to  torment,  f.  pian  sb.  Cf.  later 
Eng.  peine-n,  PAIN,  from  OF.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  afflict  with  pain  or  suffering  ;  to 
cause  to  suffer  ;  to  torment,  trouble,  distress.   Also 
absol.  OPS.    (Cf.  PAIN  v.  a.) 

c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  u.  iii.  §  4  Da  pineden  hie  hiene  mid 
Szm  Jzt  hie  his  hand  forbaerndon.  £950  Lindisf.  Gasp. 
Matt.  viii.  29  Da  cuome  hidcr  aer  tid  to  pinenne  [Ags.  G. 
breajcnnt]  usili.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  [Hi)  pmcden 
him  alle  bo  ilce  pining  oat  ure  Drihten  was  pined,  c  1175 
Lamb.  li<tnt.  17  He  was  ipinet  ermiliche  to  deoe.  a  IMS 
Ancr.  K.  104  Neucrernu lies  ichful  pined.  «i34oHAMpoLE 
Pialttr  iv.  5  Doand  penaunce  &  pynand  ?ow  for  aowre 
synncs.  1494  FABYAN  Ckrvn.  i.  cxxii.  99  He  was  taken  in 
suspeccion,  and  so  turmentyd  and  pyned  y'  he  confessyd. 
1569  T.  UNDERDOWN  Ovid  agst.  Ibis  Kvj  b,  Aristophanes 
was  by  publike  authoritie  pyned  to  death.  1635  QUARLES 
Embl.  v.  i.  iil  246  O  tell  him.  .how  my  soule  is  pin'd.  1714 
RAMSAY  y,  a-l.  Misc.,  Seals  Cantata,  Hence  frae  my  breast, 
contentious  care,  Ye've  tint  the  power  to  pine.  [i8j«  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiii.  285  Truly  might  the  Chronicler 
say,  .that  never  were  martyrs  so  pined  as  they  were.] 

1 2.  intr.  To  suffer,  to  undergo  pain.  Ots.  rare. 
(In  later  use  merged  in  5.) 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Ic  walde  fein  pinian  and  sitten  on 
forste  and  on  snawe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  773  (Harl. 
MS.)  To  synne  and  to  pyne  of  be  deb  bat  is  pardurable. 

1 3.  trans.  To  put  to  labour ;  refl.  to  take  pains, 
exert  oneself,  labour,  toil  (-=  PAIN  v.  4).  Obs. 

13..  A".  Alis.  5914  Mychel  he  hym  pyned  er  al  bis  londe 
He  haueb  ywonne.  (71380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I. 
150  A  bole  fat  shal  be  kild..is  not  pyned  ne  traveilid  wib 
ofcer  beestts.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Giw.  Lordsh.  xcvii. 
100  His  fadyr  and  his  modir  pyned  hem  to  lere  hym  som 
craft  (-1400  Deslr.  Troy  11558  All  grauntid  the  gome  to 
be  gay  qwene,  For  to  proker  hir  pes,  &  pyne  hym  berfore. 

4.  To  exhaust  or  consume  (a  person,  animal, 
etc.)  by  suffering  of  body  or  mind,  esp.  by  want  of 
food  or  by  wasting  disease  ;  to  cause  to  languish  ; 
to  wear  out,  waste  away,  reduce  to  leanness,  ema- 
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SARAH  FIELDING  Ctess  of  Dellwyn  I.  223  He  fattened  on 
Flattery,  and  pined  himself  away,  a  1845  HOOD ,  Lamia 
iv,  I'd  pine  him  to  a  ghost  for  want  of  resL  1848  BUCKLEY 
Iliad  ij  But  he  pinedaway  his  great  heart,  remaining  there. 
1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Pine,  to  starve,  kill  by  starvation. 
'  They  besieged  the  town  in  hope  to  pine  'em  '.  '885:94  K. 
BRIDGES  Eros  ft  Psyche  June  ill,  If  she  there  had  died  ol 
hunger  pined. 

absol.  01613  ROWLANDS  Paire  of  Spy-Knaves  19  Thou 
do'st  onely  pinch,  and  pine,  and  spare,  To  hord  vp  money. 
6.  intr.  To  become  wasted  or  feeble,  from  suffer- 
ing (bodily  or  mental),  esp.  from  intense  grief,  etc., 
wasting  disease,  or  want  of  sustenance;  to  lose 
vitality  or  vigour ;  to  languish,  waste  away. 

c  1440  Bocliis  (Laud  MS.  559  If.  to  b),  That  he  shulde  other 
dayes  nyne  In  prison  leve  and  there  pyne.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  400/1  Pynyn,  or  languryn  in  sekenesse, . .  langiieo, 
tlangueo.  1548  LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  25  So  doeth  the 
soule  pyne  a  way  for  default  of  gostly  meate.  1560  L>AUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  392  His  wife,  whiche  pined  lo  deathe 
for  sorowe.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1115  He  ten  times  pines, 
that  pines  beholding  food,  c  i66<  MRS.  HUTCHINSOK  Mem. 
Col.  Hntchinson  (1846)  266  Pining  with  spite  and  envy. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  Vf  18  They  generally  pine 
away . .  and  die  in  a  short  time.  1781  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Boswell 
28  Mar.  in  Life,  You  must  get  a  place,  or  pine  in  penury. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  viii.  14  But  thou'lt  be  mourning 
thus  to  pine  unask'd  alway. 

b.  transf.  Of  things:  To  lose  bulk,  vigour,  or 
intensity ;  to  languish. 

1717  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  112  The  sparkling  flames 
raise  water  to  a  smile,  Yet  the  pleas'd  liquor  pines,  and 
lessens  all  the  while.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lay  Brown 
Rosary  a.  107  Ah  me,  the  sun  1  the  dreamlight  gins  to 
pine.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  173  In  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  the  tobacco  industry  had  to  be  resorted  to 
after  the  cochineal  pined. 

o.  trans,  with  away  or  out:    lo  consume 
spend  (life,  health,  etc.)  in  pining. 

i7«S  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  383  She.  .for  Ulysses  lost  Pined  out 
her  bloom,  and  vanish'd  to  a  ghost  1774  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal 
Of  in.  xxxiv.  (1783)  I.  208  Many  ..pining  away  existence 
under  the  lashes .  .of  reproach.  185.1  THACKERAY  Eng .  Hum. 
vi,  Barristers  pining  a  hungry  life  out  in  chambers. 

6.  intr.    To   be  consumed  with  longing;    to 
languish  with  intense  desire,  to  hunger  after  some- 
thing ;  to  long  eagerly.    Const,  for,  after,  ortnf. 

159.  SHAKS.  Rom.  *  Jul.  v.  iii.  236  The  new-made  Bride- 
eriome.  .For  whom  (and  not  for  Tybalt)  luliet  pinde.  1696 
TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  xlii.  a  For  thee,  my  God,.. My  thirsty 
Soul  doth  pine.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  «.  3"  Who  died 
there  pining  for  their  native  home.  18.9  LYTTON  Devereux 
n.  vii,  We  pine  for  sympathy.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl. 
of  Flat  111.  258  Harry  Temple  was  wise  enough  to  give  up 
pining  after  what  he  could  not  get. 

7.  intr.  To  repine,  complain,  fret. 

1687  NORRIS  Hymn,  'Long  have  I  vievi'd '  n,  No  longer  will 
I  grieve  or  pine.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  n.  li,  The  eager  and 
ardent  spirits  that  pined  at  the.. inactivity  of  Ferdinand  s.. 
campaign.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Lef.  Ser.l. Ba^mansDog, 
Scratching  and  whining,  And  moaning  and  pining. 
b.  trans.  To  repine  at,  lament,  mourn,  arch. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  848  Abasht  the  Devil  stood.. and 
saw  Vertue  in  her  shape  how  lovly.saw,  and  pin  d  His  loss. 
1871  SWINBURNE  Under  Microscope  8  We.. see,  and  pine 

°8.  <a!  trans.  To  cause  (fish)  to  shrink,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  curing ;  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

1560  Aberdeen  Regr.  XXIV.  (Jam.),  The  fische  wes  nocht 
pynit  nor  rypit  aneucht.  1641  S.  SMITH  HemngBuss  Trade 
10  The  Pickle,  .doth  so  pine  and  overcome  the  nature  of 
the  Herring,  that  it  makes  it  stifle.  1705  St.  *"***'" 
(1824)  XI  293/1  That  all  the  hemng  or  while  fish.. shall  be 
pined  cured  and  packed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with 
forreign  salt  allennarly.  1814  SHIRREFF  Amc.  Surv.  Shell. 
oi  Wfien  the  body  of  the  fish  is  all  equally  dned,  here  called 
fined,  which  is  known  by  the  salt  appearing  on  the  surface 
in  a  white  efflorescence,  here  called  bloom. 

b.  intr.  Offish:  To  shrink  or  'render',  as  in 
the  process  of  curing. 

1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  iv.  8  2t  (1689)  53  Some 
expert  Anglers  preserve  Salmon  Spawn,  from  pining,  with 
Salt. 

Pineal   (pi-mat,   psi-mal),  a.    Anat.     [a.   r. 
pialal,  f.  L.  plnca  a  pine-cone :  see  -AL.]     Resem- 
bling a  pine-cone  in  shape :    applied  to  a  small 
'    somewhat  conical  body  (the  pineal  body  or  pineal 
1   gland),  of  unknown  function,  situated  behind  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  containing  sand- 
like  particles. 

1681 Ttr    Willis'  Kern.  Med.  ins.  Vocab.,  Pineal  kunel  in 
the  brain,  in  form  of  a  pine-apple,  called  also  conarium. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5\  Pineal  Kernel,  is  a  l.landule  ! 
between  the   Two    Beds  of  the   Optick    Nerves,  and  the 


PINE-APPLE. 

Prominencies  which  grow  lo  the  upper  part  of  ihyMwrowy 
substance.  1711  ADDISON  Stect.  Ho.  275  ?  4  The  Pineal 
Gland,  which  many  of  our  Modern  Philosopher!  suppose  lo 
be  the  Seat  of  the  Soul.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers  n.  iv.  99 
Des  Cartes,  observing  that  the  pineal  gland  u  the  only  part 
of  the  brain  that  is  single,  was  determined  by  this  to  make 
that  gland  the  soul's  habitation.  1831  CAHLYLE  Sart.  Ret. 
i.  x,  How.  without  Clothes,  could  we  possess  the  master- 
organ,  soul's  seat,  and  true  pineal  gland  of  the  Body  bocial : 
I  mean,  a  Pure?  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat .44  The.u.PP" 
part  of  each  lateral  boundary"  the  optic  thalamm,  with  th. 
peduncles  of  the  pineal  body  extending  along  it.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A nim.  Life  343  The  pineal  gland. . 
has  been  supposed  to  represent  either  the  region  of  closure  of 
the  neural  folds,  or  else,  an  unpaired  eye. 

b'  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  pineal 
body,  as  pineal  eye,  peduncle,  ventricle :  »ee  quots. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Li/elndcx,  Pineal  eye. 
l/ffia.  343  note.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that  in 
Lacertilia  the  apex  of  the  pineal  gland  is  transformed  into 
an  aiygos  eye.)  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pineal  peduncles,  the 
peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland.../",  ventricle^  hollow  in  the 
pineal  gland,  a  foetal  survival. 

Pine-apple, pineapple  (p3i°ni:e:p  1).  F orroi : 
see  I'INE  if?  and  APPLE  ;  also  6  pineable,  pyne- 
ftble.  [f.  PINE  j*.2  +  APPLE.] 
1.  The  fruit  of  the  pine-tree ;  a  pine-cone.  Oos. 
exc.  dial.  Formerly  also  applied  to  the  edible 
seeds  or  'kernels'  (pine-nuts). 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvll.  cxxii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Pinea,  be  pinappel,  is  be  frute  of  be  pine  tre..)>e  pmappel 
is  be  moste  gret  note  and  conteyneb  in  it  selfe  many  curneles, 
closid  in  ful  harde  schales.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  82  On 
peren  and  pynappel  bei  ioyken  in  pees.  1548-77  VICARY 
Anat.  vii.  (1888)  57  The  Harte  hath  the  shape  and  forme  of 
a  Pyneapple.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbachs  Husb.  (1586)63 
The  Hartichoch..the  fruit  of  it  something  resembleth  the 
Pineable.  1665  G.  HAVERS  P.  della  Valte's  Trm.E.  India  69 
To  outward  view  it  [Ananas]  seems,  when  it  is  whole,  to 
resemble  our  Pine-Apple.  1711  J.  JAKES \  tr.  Lt  Blonds 
Gardening  147  The  Pine  is  a  Tree  very  different  from  the 
Fir.  .Its  Fruit  is  call'd  the  Pine-Apple. 

b.  A  figure  or  image  of  a  pine-cone,  used  as  an 
ornament  or  decoration. 

1483  Wardr.  Ace.  in  Grose  Antiq.  Rep.  I.  29  Blue  clothe 
of  gold,  wroght  with  nett  and  pyne  appels.  1661  MORGAN 
Sph.  Gentry  in.  vii.  77  [Some]  take  the  leaves  of  this  coat 
to  be  pine-apples.  1779  SWINBURNE  Trav.  Spain  xhv.  417 
A  slender  square  minaret  terminating  in  a  ball  or  pine-apple. 

2.  The  juicy  edible  fruit  of  the  Ananas,  Ananassa 
saliva,  a  large  collective  fruit  developed  from  a 
conical  spike  of  flowers,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crownof  small  leaves;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  pine-cone :  see  quot.  1665  in  I ;  =  PINE 
si.2  5.  b.  The  plant  which  bears  this,  Ana- 
nassa saliva  (N.O.  Bromeliacea^,  a  native  of 
tropical  South  America,  widely  cultivated  in  tropi- 
cal countries  generally,  and  in  hot-houses  also  in 
temperate  climates. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  83  Pine-apples,  Moly,  Persian 
Jasmine.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  ^  The 
Ananas  or  Pine-Apple  is  accounted  the  most _d_ehcious  fruit 


uianas  or  rine-.-\ppic  i.->  •«.«-«"•          „,,;,,     — ^w-i     *.-  A 
..of  all  America.   sie^Phit.  Trans.  XVIII.  277 The  Aafa- 
Tsiakka  or  Ananas,  called  by  our  American  planters,  Ihe 
Pine-Apple.    1746  H.  WALPOLE  Lett. (1846)  II.  188,  I  had. 
given  a  guinea  for  two  pine-apples.   1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist. 
Comm.  186  Vessels  can  now  bring  ripe  pine-apples  from  the 
West  Indies  to  England  in  pretty  good  condition. 

8  attrib.  and  Comb,  f  a.  in  sense  i,  as  pine- 
apple kernel,  seed,  a  seed  of  the  pine-cone, 
esp.  as  used  for  food ;  pine-apple  nut,  a  pine- 
cone  ;  pine-apple  tree,  a  pine-tree,  esp.  l>inus 

Pinea  (all  Ots.). 

i<76  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  93  b,  "Pyne  apple  kirnels. 
ITK  BRADLEY  Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Syrup,  Ad<f  the  Pine- 
JSL  Kernel,  Pistachees,  and  bruised  Seeds.    .*»  TURNER 
He riot f  iii Lpref.,  The  kernelles  of  the  "Pineaple  nut.  c  •4»o 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  686  "Pynappul  seed  is  sow.    1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxx.  (Tollem.  I 
•pinapel  tree  is  calde  bobe  •  pmus  and  pmea  .1667  f-« 
City  fc.  Build.  .  53  Things  which  are  green  all  Winter  s  As 
J  uniper . .  Pine- A  ppie-trees,  Eugb. 

b  in  sense  a,  as  pine-apple  culture,  garden 
plant ;  pine-apple  cloth,  a  thin  translucent  cloth 
made  from  pine-apple  fibre ;  -  PINA  i ;  pine- 
apple fibre,  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine- 
apple; pine-apple  flower,  a  flower,  or  plant,  of 
the  S.  African  genus  Eucomis  (N.O.  Liltacea),  in 
which  the  cluster  of  flowers  is  surmounted  by  a 
tuft  of  bracts  like  that  of  the  pine-apple ;  pine- 
apple potato  (see  quot.)  ;  pine-apple  rum,  rum 
flavoured  with  pine-apple ;  pine-apple  shawl, 
a  shawl  made  of  pine-apple  cloth ;  pine-apple 
strawberry  -  pine-strawberry  (see  STRAWBERRY). 
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1883  G.  MACDONALD  Dana!  Grant  I.  102  A  waistcoat 
of  *pine-apple  shawl  stuff.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  63. 
307  A  dish  of  the  light-red  *pine-apple  strawberries. 

•)•  Fi'neate,  a.  Obs. rare,  [ad.  me&.i,.pineatns, 
(.  L.  pinea  pine-cone :  see  -ATE  2.]  Of  the  shape  of 
a  pine-cone,  conical.  (Cf.  PINEAL.) 

c  1400  Lanftanc's  Cirnrg.  113  fe  myddel  part  of  be  brayn 
ys  lasse  ben  eny . .  obere . .  &  here  forme  ys  pyneat,  brod 
towards  be  furbere  syde  of  l>e  hed  and  scharpere  towarde  be 
hyndor  syde. 

t  Pi'nebank.  Obs.  Also  6  pyne-bank(e, 
pin-.  [  =  MDu.  pijnbanck,  MHG.,  Ger.  peinbank: 
cf.  PINE  sb.1,  and  BANK  2.]  An  old  name  of  the  rack. 

(Sometimes  erroneously  explained  as  '  a  bank  or  row  of 
fins  or  spikes  '.  Also  often  erroneously  printed  -bauk.) 

1534  MORE  Cotnf.  agst.  Trib.  i.  xviii.  Wks.  1162/1  Than 
must  he  leaue  his  outwarde  worship  . .  and  lye  pantyng  in 
his  bedde  as  it  were  on  a  pine  bank.  1543  Sc.  Acts  Mary 
(1814!  II.  422/2  Seand  v^eris  of  perfite  aige  and  stark  of 
persoune  put  on  be  said  pynebankis  \printea -baukis].  1550 
J.  COKE  Eng.  fy  Fr.  Heralds  (1877)  123  Seven  dayes  stretched 
on  a  pyne  bank.  1570  FOXE  A.  >,  M.  (ed.  2)  1028/1  Then 
was  he  thrise  put  to  the  pyne-banke,  tormented  most  miser, 
ably,  to  vtter  his  setters  on.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr. 
Totig,  Battler  la  question..,  to  put  one  on  the  racke  or 
pinbanke.  [1818-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  406  The 
witnesses  [were],  as  was  usual  in  this  cruel  age  [1537!-  .ex- 
amined under  the  rack,  or  pynebaukis.] 

Frne-ba:rren.  U.  S.  [f.  PINE  sb?  +  BARREN 
sd.'t]  A  level  sandy  tract  of  land,  covered  scantily 
with  pine-trees :  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States. 

1737  WESLEY  "Jrtil.  2  Dec.  (1872)  I.  62  (Georgia)  The  land 
is  of  four  sorts, — pine-barren,  oak-land,  swamp,  and  marsh. 
'7*5  J.  BARTRAM  jrnl.  27  Dec.  in  W.  Stork  Ace.  E.  Florida 
(1766)  10  At  Johnson's  Bluff. .for  a  mile  the  sandy  pine- 
banen  comes  close  or  near  the  shore.  1883  J.  FISKE  in 
Harper  s  Mag.  Feb.  418/2  Huge  pine-barrens  near  the 
coast  hindered  the  first  efforts  of  the  planter. 

b.  attrib.,  as  pine-barren  beauty,  a  small 
creeping  evergreen,  Pyxidanthera  barbulata  (N.  O. 
Diapensiacex)  •  pine-barren  scorpion,  a  large 
scorpion  found  in  pine-barrens ;  pine- barren 
terrapin,  a  turtle  of  the  family  Clemmyidie. 

1782  CREVECOEUR  Lett.  236  Scorpions,  from  the  smallest 
size,  up  to  the  pine  barren,  the  largest  species  known  here. 
1884  MILLER  Plant-it.,  Pine-barren  Beauty. 

Pine-beauty  to  Pine-cone:  see  PINE  sb2 
Fined  (psind),  ppl.a.  [f.  PINE  v.  +  -ED!.] 
Exhausted  or  wasted  by  suffering  or  hunger. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  170  Thy  lang  lene  craig,  Thy  pure 
frynit  thrott.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  I.  (1625)  139 
Stifned  limmes  become  vnweldie  supporters  of  his  pined 
corps.  1658  COKAINE  Obstinate  Laity  i.  ii,  The  pin'd  man 
Whom  Poets  phantasies  have  plac'd  in  Hell  With  fruit 
before  him.  1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  v,  A  man  with 
a  pined  leg  (..from  some  ailment  in  the  foot).  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  897  The  stress  lies  heavy  upon  the  pined  body. 

tPi'neful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PINE  sb.1  +  -FTJL.] 
Full  of '  pine '  or  suffering ;  painful,  distressing. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  2  Al  hire  passiun  ant  hire  pinful  deS. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18223  Sathan,  bat  pinful  prince,  he  laght 
And  vnder  might  of  hell  him  taght.  c  1450  Lay  Folks  Mass 
Bk.  (MS.  F.)  214  Apyneful  dede.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tract. 
iii.  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  23  The . .  office . .  is  to  thaim . .  wonderous 
pynefull  and  almaist  importable.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  v. 
ii.  82  With  long  constraint  of  pinefull  penurie. 

II  Finencnyma  (pine-nkima).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(contracted)  f.  Gr.  mva[  tablet  +  f-yxv/M  infusion, 
after  PARENCHYMA.]  Tissue  consisting  of  thin  flat 
cells;  tabular  parenchyma.  Hence  Pinenchy- 
matous  (pinerjki-matas),  a.,  belonging  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  pinenchyma. 

1840  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  392  A  cuticle  with  pinenchy- 
matous  cells,  that  is  to  say  tabular-shaped. 

Pi  ne-nut.  ?  Obs.  Forms :  I  pinhnytu,  4 
pinnote,  5  pynote,  6-  pine-nut,  [f.  PINE  st.'t 

+  NOT.]  A  pine-cone,  esp.  one  containing  edible 
seeds ;  rarely,  the  edible  seed  or  kernel. 

ciaaoSax.  Leechd.  II.  iSojenim  of  pinhnyte.xx.  xechen- 
sodra  cyrnela.  Ibid.  III.  258  Seo  eorBe  stent  on  jelicnysse 
anre  pinnhnyte.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bits.  34  Take  kyrnelys 
of  Pynotys.  1:1440  Promf.  Pan.  400/2  Pynote,  frute 
Pimm.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.-lll.  422  In  the  cottages.. 
we  found  many  pine-nuts  opened.  1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist 
Fr.  Gerund  \\.  354  Dividing  amongst  them  some,  .filberds, 
and  pine-nuts.  1821  BYRON  Sardan.  v.  i.  276  Faeeots  pine- 
nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves. 

attrib.  13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  544  Als  dede  the  pinnote  tre 
Of  his  ynvpe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  131  With  Cucumber 
seed  and  Pine-nut  kernils. 

Finer  *.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5-6  pyuour, 
6  pinor,  poyner,  pyner,  -ir,  -or,  -owr,  6- 
piner,  6-9  poiner,  *  pynnour.  [  =  MDu.  finer, 
pijner  (isthc.),  f.  pinen,  pijnen  to  labour,  toil : 
cf.  PINE  v.  3,  sb.1  3.] 

1.  A  labourer ;  now  in  N.  E.  Scottish  dialects 
applied  to  a  man  who  cuts  peat,  turf,  etc. 

c  1420  WYNTOUN  Cron.  \\.  559  f>e  Egiptis  for  invy  Anoyit 
baini  [Israelites]  dispitously,  And  in  all  werkis  baim  pynouris 
maid.  Jbid.  1154  And  male  J>ai  men  bar  lauboraris,  Masons, 
wrychtis  and  pynowraris.  1407  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 
I.  348  Giffin  to  pynouris  to  here  the  treis  to  be  Mons  new 
ctadil  to  hir.  1503  Ibid.  II.  392  Payit  to . .  James  to  cartaris 
and  pynouris,  for  carying  of  beddis,  dailies,  .fra  the  Castell 
to  the  Abbay.  1543  Aberdeen  Regr.  XVIII.  (Jam.),  The 
pynouris  to  help  to  dycht  &  cleynge  the  calsais,  euery  pynour 
his  day  abowtt.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1848  II.  160 
Sa  scho  wes  lappit  in  a  cope  of  leid,  and  keipit..unto  the 
nyntene  of  Octooer,  quhen  scho  by  pynouris  wes  caryed  to 
a  schip,  and  sa  caryed  to  France.  1601  J.  MELVILL  Diary 


(Wodrow  Soc.)  493,  I  ley  down  at  your  feit  my  Commission 
as  the  pynnour  does  his  burding.  1759  Fountain/tail's 
Decisions  I.  236  Forcing  them  to  employ  the  common  Piners 
in  the  Town,  and  exacting  money  for  it.  1806  Case,  Duff 
of  M-uirtoivn,  &c.  (Jam.),  The  people  she  saw.,  were  poiners 
or  carters  from  Inverness,  who  used  to  come  there  for 
materials.  1887  BULLOCH  Pynours  v.  41  The  pynour-fisher- 
men  pursuing  their  proper  calling  on  the  vasty  deep. 

2.   =  PIONEER  i,  2. 

1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Aurel.  Anton,  xxv,  My  piners  eke  were 
prest  with  showle  and  spade  T'  interre  the  dead.  Ibid. ,  Sir 
N.  Bitrdet  Ixx,  Hee  pyners  set  to  trenche,  and  vnder  mine 
amayne.  1581  STYWARD  Mart.  Discipl.  it.  122  There  are  to 
be  placed  thy  piners  who  are  to  bee  garded  with  .500.  shot 
of  each  wing. 

Finer  2  (psi-nsi).    [f.  PINE  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1 1.  A  tormentor.   Obs. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  34  Hlaferd  his  gesalde 
hine  8sem  pinerum.  1506  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  vn.  46  The  rest  of  his  body,.. the  pynouris  raue  with 
an  yrne  tangs,  meruellous  artifkiouslie,  to  his  dolour  and 
langsum  pane. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  pines ;  spec,  an  animal 
suffering  from  a  wasting  disease. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  26  July  4/2  A  large  proportion  of  the 
grouse  have  the  appearance  of  having  died  from  starvation. 
..The  keepers  ..  call  the  emaciated  birds  'piners'.  1893 
Westni.  Gnz.  n  Feb.  10/2  It  seemed  as  if  the  bull  would 
have  to  be  killed  as  a  'piner  '. 

Piner  3.  local,    [f.  PINE  sb.-  +  -EH  i.] 

a.  Tasmania,    A  man  employed  in   hewing 
pine-trees,     b.    U.  S.   local.   An  inhabitant  of  a 
region  where  pine-trees  abound. 

1891  W.  TILLEY  Wild  West  Tasmania  43  (Morris)  The 
King  River  is  only  navigable  for  small  craft..  .Piners'  boats 
sometimes  get  in.  1894  RALPH  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  337 
The  term  'piners'  is  synonymous  with  the  term  ?poor 
whites'  in  the  South. 

Finery  (psi-nari).    [f.  PINE  sb?  •+•  -ERT.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  pine-apples  are  grown. 

1758  J.  RALPH  Authors  by  Profession  41  All  must  have 
their  Fooleries  as  well  as  their  Pinaries.  1787  Olla  Podrida 
No.  42  (1788)  425  The  Pleasure  of  seeing  Green-houses  and 
Pineiies  arise.  1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  207/1 
Separate  vineries,  forcing-houses,  pineries,  and  hot-pits. 

2.  A  plantation  or  grove  of  pine-trees. 

1831  JANE  PORTER  Sir  .E.  Seawartfs  Narr.  II.  160  Our 
pines  in  the  dell  formed  an  infant  pinery.  1882  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  i2/r  When  the  timber  shall  have  been  stripped 
from  the  pineries  of  Maine. 

Pine-sap  to  Pine-torch :  see  PINE  sb? 
Fine-tree.  =  PINE  sb?  i. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  216  Pintreowes  ba  grenan  twigu 
ufeweard  zegnid.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6326  par  sagh  he  stand 
Wexen  o  cipres,  a  wand  ;. .  An-ober  he  sagh  o  cedre  tre ;. . 
O  pine  tre  be  thrid  he  fand.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  279/2  A 
Pyne  tre  (A.  A  Pyne  Appyltre),  pinus.  1:1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aytnon  xvii.  390  He  toke  on  his  waye  for  to 
goo  to  the  pintre  of  mountalban.  1562  TURNER  Herbal 
n.  87  The  Pyne  tre  bryngeth  furth  very  litle  rosin.  1710 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  669  The  bill  for  preserving 
white  pyne  trees  in  our  plantations  for  ships  masts.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  168  Barricaded  by  fallen 
pine-trees  and  tremendous  precipices. 

b.  attrib.,  as  pine-tree  bole,  etc. ;   pine-tree 
money,  name  for  the  silver  coins  (shilling,  six- 
pence, and  threepence)  bearing  the  figure  of 'a 
pine-tree,  struck  in  Massachusetts  in  the  latter 
half  of  the   17th  century,  being  the  first  money 
coined  in  a  British  colony.      Fine-tree   State, 
Maine,  U.S.,  so  called  from  its  extensive  pine-forests. 

a  1848  CLOUGH  Early  Poems  xvi.  88  The  pine-tree  boles 


ree  Money'.  1886  Boston  Transcript  (Farmer).  The  good 
old  Pine-tree  State  is  pretty  well  represented  in  this  locality. 
1893  ELIZ.  B.  CUSTER  Tenting  88  The  most  venomous  of 
snakes,  called  the  pine-tree  rattlesnake.  1893  GOLDW.  SMITH 
f7«/fcrf.SVafc$28She[Massachusetts]coinedherown  money, 
the  pine-tree  shilling.  1896  Peterson's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  VI. 
288/2  These  ves_sels  all  sailed  under  the  pine-tree  flag.  This 
flag  was  of  white  bunting,  on  which  was  painted  a  green 
pine-tree,  and  upon  the  reverse.  .  :  '  Appeal  to  Heaven  '. 

II  Finetum  (painf-tpm).  PI.  -a,  -urns.  [L. 
pinetum  pine-grove,  f.  pinus  PINE  sb.'2^  A  plan- 
tation or  collection  of  pine-trees  of  various  «pecies, 
for  scientific  or  ornamental  purposes. 

1842  P.  J.  SELBY  Brit.  Forest  Trees  302  In  Northumber- 
land, the  first  established  and  richest  Pinetum  is  that  of  Sir 
C.  L.  M.  Monck.  1881  VEITCH  Coniferx  ill.  320  The  Pine- 
turn,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  is  a  complete  collection  of 
living  specimens  of  all  the  Coniferous  trees  and  shrubs 
known.  Ibid.  321  The  planting  of  Pineta  originated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Pi-iie-wood.    [f.  PINE  sb?  +  WOOD  sb.] 
1.  The  wood  of  the  pine-tree.     Also  attrib. 


. 
Highl.  Turkey  II.  164  The  smoke  of  pinewood  fires. 

2.  A  wood  or  forest  of  pines. 

1813  W.  S.  WALKER  Poems  144  (Jod.)  No  breezes  waved 
the  pme-wood  tall.  1855  KINC.SLEY  Heroes,  Theseus  11.  215 
All  cold  above  the  black  pine-woods.  1867  H.  MACMILLAN 
Bible  Teach,  iv.  (1870)  70  The  destruction  of  the  grand 
pine-woods  that  once  clothed  the  Apennines. 

Finey  (psi'ni),  pinnay  (pi-nei).  Also  piny. 
[ad.  Tamil  pinnai  or  punnai,  in  Skr.  punnnga.~\ 
The  name  of  two  East  Indian  resinous  trees, 
Calophyllum  inophyllum  (N.O.  Clusiaceie),  called 


also  piney-tree,  and  Vateria  indica  (N.O.  Dipte- 
raccse) ;  used  attrib.,  as  in  piney  dammar,  resin, 
varnish,  the  resin  obtained  from  Vateria  indica, 
also  called  while  dammar,  Indian  or  Malabar  copal, 
or  gum  animf;  piney  oil,  piney  tallow  (Tamil 
punnaitailani),  a  fatty  or  waxy  substance  from  the 
fruit  of  the  same  tree,  used  for  making  candles. 

1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  §  424  Vateria  indica  affords 
the  Piney  resin  or  Piney  Dammar  of  India,  sometimes  called 
Indian  Copal  or  gum  Animi.  r  1865  LI:THKLY  in  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  95/1  An  oil  named  Piney  tallow  is  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  the  panpe  tree.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  891  Piney- 
varnish,  the  resin  or  dammar  obtained  from  Vateria 
indica.  Ptney-tree,  Calophyllum  angustifolium. 

Piney,  erron.  form  of  PINY  a. 

Fin-eyed  (pi-n^d),  a.     [f.  PIN  sb.1  +  EYED 

i  ///.«.]   Having  an  'eye'  with  a  'pin' ;  applied  by 

florists  to  the  long-styled  form  of  a  flower  (esp. 

Primula'),  which  shows  the  stigma,  resembling  a 

pin's  head,  at  the  top  of  the  corolla-tube  (opp.  to 

!   thrum-eyed  or  rose-eyed,  applied  to  the  short -styled 

form,  which  shows  the  anthers  at  the  top). 

1810  CRABBE  Borough  vin,  This  is  no  shaded,  run-off,  pin. 
eyed  thing,  A  king  of  flowers.  1861  DARWIN  in  Jrnl.  Linn. 
Soc.  VI.  77  Florists  who  cultivate  the  Polyanthus  and 
Auricula  . .  call  those  which  display  the  globular  stigma  at 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla 'pin-headed  '  or 'pin-eyed'.  1877 
—  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1887)  III.  295  Some  plants  yield  nothing 
|  but  pin-eyed  flowers  in  which  the  style,  .is  long. 

Frn-fa:llow,  sb.    Agric.     [f.  (?)  PIN  sb.  + 
•   FALLOW  sb.}    '  Winter-fallow  ;  a  fallow  in  which 
no  crop  is  lost'  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}.    Hence  Pin- 
fallow  v.,  to  winter-fallow  :  see  quots. 

1668  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  334/1  Pin  Fallow  is  a  Plowing 
twice  for  Peas,  first  in  Christmas,  then  in  March.    1790  W. 
MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  (1796)  I.  191  Pin  fallow  ..the 
|    origin  of  this  term  I  have  not  learnt ;   it  appears  to  be 
i    synonymous  with  winter  fallow  or  barley  fallow.     1794 
I    BILLINGSLEY  Aerie.  Survey  Som.  159  Pin  fallow,  .ploughing 
after  vetches,  clover,  or  beans,  two  or  three  times,  to  prepare 
for  a  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.     1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  When  lea-land  is  fallowed  about  July  or  August,  ready 
to  be  ploughed  again  for  the  crop,  it  is  said  to  be  pin- 
fallowed. 

Fin-feather  (prnife'Saa),  sb.  [f.  PIN  si.1  + 
FEATHER.]  An  nngrown  feather,  before  the  vanes 
have  expanded,  and  while  the  barrel  is  full  of 
a  dark  serous  fluid ;  any  young  feather  from  the 
time  that  it  first  pierces  the  skin,  much  in  the  form 
of  a  pin,  until  it  bursts  its  confining  sheath  and 
expands  its  vanes :  =  PEN-FEATHER  J. 

1775  ASH,  Pinfeather,  a  feather  just  as  it  begins  to 
shoot.  1839  AUDUBON  Ornilh.  Biog.  V.  520  The  nest 
..still  contained  three  young  Cuckoos,  all  of  different 
sizes, .  .the  largest,  covered  with  pin-feathers,  would  have 
been  able  to  leave  the  nest  in  about  a  week.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xviii,  Shelling  peas,  peeling  potatoes, 
picking  pin-feathers  out  of  fowls.  1879  J.  BURROUGHS 
Locusts  iff  Wild  Honey  (1884)  59  When  nearly  grown  they 
[cuckoos]  are  covered  with  long  Blue  pin-feathers..,  without 
a  bit  of  plumage  on  them,  attrib.  1901  Longm.  Mag.  May 
21  The  young  birds  were  in  the  early  pinfeatber  stage. 

Hence  Pi'n-fea  ther  v.  trans.,  to  pluck  out  the 
pin-feathers  from ;  whence  Pin-fea^therer  [see 
-ER  !]  ;  Pi-u-fea-thery  a.,  full  of  or  abounding  in 
pin-feathers. 

1874  J.  W.  LONG  A  mer.  Wild/owl  xxii.  231  Skins  of  birds 
killed  in  spring  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  fall  birds, 
which  are  usually  '  pin-feathery '.  1893  MRS.  CARTWRIGHT 
in  Voice^  (N.Y.)  30  Nov.,  Mrs.  Piper  was  pin-feathering  the 
noble  bird.  18..  J.  S.  JOHNSON  Poultry  Raising  Guide 
(Boston  U.S.)  38  Pass  her  over  to  the  pin-featherers,  keep- 
ing three  or  four  of  these  busy  removing  pin-feathers  [etc.], 

Fin-feathered  (pi'nife--tSwd),  a.  [f.  prec.+ 
-ED2,  or  f.  PIN  sb.  +  FEATHERED.]  Having  im- 
mature feathers,  half-fledged  (as  a  young  bird,  or 
an  adult  bird  when  moulting) ;  &\soj!g. :  =  PEN- 
FEATHERED  i. 

1641  BRATHWAIT  Mercurius  Brit.  it.  B  ij,  Thou  beganst 
to  flutter  with  the  lapwing  before  thou  wert  pinfeathered. 
1647  CLEVELAND  Char.  Lond.  Diurn.  i  A  Diurnall  is  a 
puny  Chronicle,  scarce  pin-feather'd  with  the  Wings  of 
time.  1693  DRYDEN  Persiits'  Sat.  i.  (1697)  411  Hourly  we 
see,  some  raw  pin-feather'd  thing  Attempt  to  mount,  and 
Fights  and  Heroes  sing. 

Pi'n-fire,  a..(sb.)  [f.  PIN  sb.1  +  FIRE  z>.]  Ap- 
plied to  a  form  of  cartridge  for  breech-loading 
guns,  invented  by  Lefaucheux  in  1836,  fitted  with 
a  pin  which,  on  being  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the 
lock,  is  thrust  into  the  fulminate  and  explodes  it 
Also  applied  to  a  gun  in  which  such  a  cartridge 
is  used.  b.  sb.  (or  ellipt^}  A  pin-fire  cartridge  or  gun. 

[1854  Reslelts  Patent  Specif.  No.  2530.  8-9  The  hammer 
in  this  gun  strikes  downwards  on  a  loose  stud  or  pin  inserted 
on  the  edge  of  the  cartridge  rim.]  1870  U.  S.  Patent  Specif. 
No.  99721  A  cross-section  of  an  ordinary  '  pin-fire  cartridge '. 
1875  GREENER  Breech-loaders  (ed.  2)  27  We.,  make  a 
hundred  central.fire  guns  to  one  pin-fire.  1885  Bazaar 
30  Mar.  1274/1,6  chamber  self  action  pinfire  revolver.  1886 
Pall  Malt  G.  24  Aug.  4/1  About  that  date  [1866]  breech- 
loaders began  to  make  their  appearance— all  pin-fires  and  on 
the  Lefaucheux  principle.  1888  Daily  News  18  Oct.  7/1  A 
revolver.  .  .The  weapon  is  a  pin-fire,  and  has  six  chambers. 

Pin-fish  to  Pin-footed  :  see  PIN  sb.1  18. 

Pinfold  (pi'n,fould),  sb.  Forms:  a.  2  pund 
fald,  (3  L.  punfaudum\  4  ponfold(e,  pondfolde, 
poundfalde,  5  pundfald  Sc.,  6  punfolde,  pun- 


PINFOLD. 

fauld  Se.,  9  (dial,}  punfaud.  0.  4-7  pynfold, 
5  -fald,  pynd(e)fold(e,  5-6  pynfolde,  6  pinne- 
folde,  pynfoalde,  6-7  pinfolde,  -fould,  8  (dial.} 
pinfald,  pindfold,  9  (dial.}  pinfaud,  pinfowd, 
-fowl,  6-  pinfold.  [Late  OE.  fund/aid  (in  1  3th  c. 
MS.,  but  doubtless  earlier),  f.  *pund,  POUND  st.*  + 
fald,  FOLD  s//.~  ;  thence  the  ME.  forms  in  pun(d-, 
found-,  pond-,  retained  in  Sc.  to  i6thc.  and  in 
north.  Eng.  dial,  to  igth  c.  But  from  c  1400  the 
first  element  was  associated  with  the  verb  pyndan, 
FIND,  and  perhaps  with  PIN  v.  Cf.  also  PENFOLD.] 

1.  A  place  for  confining  stray  or  distrained  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.  ;   a  pound  ;   in  later  use,  some- 
times, a  fold  for  sheep,  cattle,  etc. 

a.  ?aiioo  Spurious  Charter  of  Edgar  (dated  961)  in 
Birch  Cart.  Sax.  III.  309  Of  |>am  putte  on  hacan  pund 
fold,  of  hacan  pund  falde  ob  eft  on  ba:t  efer  fearn.  1135-51 
Rentalia  Glaston.  (Som.  Kec.  Soc.)  191  Et  facit  punfaudum. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  783  The  pundar  .  .  Had  pyndit  all 
his  pryss  horss  in  a  pundfald.  1574  Rtg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  II.  417  Putting  of  the  saidis  gudis  in  ane  unlauchfull 
punfauld.  1579  Mem.  St.  Giles,  Durham  (Surtees)  i  Payde 
to  Rycharde  Robinson  one  day  for  maykyn  clene  the  pun- 
fotde.  1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Ptin-faudw  pin-faud. 

p.  1408  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  64  Wilielmus  Whytehals 
pro  fractione  pynfold.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  590/12 
Intfrclitsorium,*  pyndefolde.  1513  FITZHKRU.  Huso.%  148 
Yf  thy  horse  breake  his  tedure..than  Cometh  the  pynder 
&  taketh  hym  &  putteth  hym  in  the  pynfolde.  1589  Pappe 
w.  Hatchet  E  j  b,  I  thinke  them  woorth.  .for  their  scabbed- 
nes  to  bee  thrust  from  the  pinfolde.  1618  COKE  On  Litt, 
47  b,  He  that  distraines  anything  that  hath  life,  must 
impound  them,  .in  a  pinfold.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  n.  200 
Hut  to  confine  the  Bad  and  Sinful,  Like  Moral  Cattle,  in  a 
Pinfold.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  439  They  resort  to 
the  caves,  .where  they  sleep  in  crowds  like  sheep  in  a  pin- 
fold. 1899  A.  WHITE  Mod.  Jew  Introd.  10  In  the..  ten 
provinces  of  Poland..  the  Jews  are  confined  as  in  a  pinfold. 
1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Pinfold.  .  2.  An  enclosure  for  sheep,  a 
shcepfold.  [Leicester  to  Suffolk.] 

2.  trans/,  and  fig.    A  place  of  confinement  ;  a 
pen;  a  trap;  a  spiritual  '  fold". 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  633  Heo  hath  hulpe  a  bousande 
oute  of  be  deueles  ponfolde  [v.  rr.  pond-,  pun-,  pounfolde, 
pynfold).  Ibid.  xvi.  264  Oute  of  be  poukes  pondfolde  \v.rr. 
ponfold,  pynfold  ;  C.  poundfalde,  pynfold]  no  meynprise 
may  vs  fccche.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  99  Thai  hed  the 
romans  in  that  pundfald,  quhar  thai  culd  nothir  fecht  nor 
fle.  1634  MILTON  Coinus  7  Confin'd,  and  pester  'd  in  this 
pin-fold  here.  C17JO  J.  NELSON  Jrnl.  41  You  are  gone  out 
of  the  high  way  of  holiness,  and  have  now  got  into  the  devil's 
pinfold.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  viii.  211  The 
restraining  of  all  dissentients  within  their  own  pinfold. 

Pinfold  (pi-nfjuld),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  shut  np  or  enclose  in  a  pinfold  ;  to  pound  ; 
henceyf?'.  to  confine  within  narrow  limits. 

1605  T.  HUTTON  Reasons  for  Refusal  61  Take  beede,  howe 
they  pinfold  the  worde  (faith)  in  this  or  that  sense  after  their 
owne  private  imagination.  1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh. 
124  They  exercise  a  petty  royalty  in  pinfolding  cattle. 
1785  [W.  HUTTON]  Bran  Nnu  Wark  38  If  our  nebbour's 
slot  or  stirk  break  into'th  fog,  let  us  net  pinfald  it.  183* 
LANDOR  Pericles  *  Asp.  Wks.  1846  II.  394/2  My  name..  is 
a  difficult..  one  to  pinfold  in  a  tombstone. 

Ping  (pirj),  sb.  Also  reduplicated.  [Echoic.] 
An  abrupt  ringing  sound,  such  as  that  made  by 
a  rifle  bullet  in  flying  through  the  air,  by  a  mos- 
quito, the  ringing  of  an  electric  bell,  etc. 

1856  Sevastopol  i.  xi.  132  The  sharp  'ping'  of  a  Minte 
bullet.  1861  VV.  B.  BROOKE  Out  w.  Ganbaldi  iii.  24  The 

ping,  ping  '  of  rifle  bullets  whizzing  over  one's  head.  1880 
G\U.Rioer  Gold.  S.  II.  vii.  258  The  ping  of  the  mosquitoes 
which  was  heard  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  day. 
1807  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.Africa  132  Mosquitoes.  .With  a 
wild^pmg  of  joy.  .made  for  me. 

Ping  ]  (pin),  v.1  06s.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I  pyn- 
gan,  pingan,  3  pungen  (»),  (pa.  t.  puinde),  4 
puuge,  pyngen,  pingen,  9  dial.  ping.  [OE. 
pyngan  :—*pungian,  ad.  L.  punglrt  to  prick. 

(The  mod.  dial.  vb.  has  strong  and  mixed  forms  of  pa.  t. 
and  pa.  pple.,  pang,  fang  'd.)] 

trans,  and  inlr.  To  prick  ;  to  poke,  push,  urge. 

f  897  K.  /ELFKED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl  297  He  warlice 

ne  pyngi.  mid  sumum  wordum  Set  he  on  Saem  ongietan 
mjcie  [etc.  ).  c  nos  LAY.  23933  Arour  ut  mid  his  sweorde  .  . 

nd  puinden  \C\VK  pungde)  uppen  Frolle.    a  1330  Otuel  779 
:  pingde  his  stedc  wib  spores  kene.    136*  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
88  A  pyk  is  in  be  potent  to  ptinge  a-doun  be  wikkede. 
c  1380  .Sir  Ferumb.  1248  pe  prisoun  dore  than  wend  heo  ner 
*c  puttc  liure  staf  an  vnder  As  sche  wolde  be  dore  to-breke 
*che  fan  bo  hebbe  &  pynge.     1381  WVCUF  Prov.  xii.  18 
:r  is  that  behoteth,  and  as  with  a  swerd  is  pungid  to  the 
conscience.    1746  Exmoor  Scold.  255  (E.  D.  Sj  Tha  wud'st 

a  borst  en  to  Shlvm,  nif  chad  net  a  vung  en,  and  pung'd 

n  back  agen.  1787  OROSE  Provitic.  Gloss.,  Ping,  to  push. 
1878  MADOX-BROWN  Dmale  Rluth  n.  iii,  I  wish  they'd  gie 
thy  cat  ter  th'  butcher,  ter  naup  and  ping  loose  ower  the 
moor-yavil!  out  there. 

Ping  (pin),  p.  2    [Echoic  :  cf.  PINO  sb.} 

1.  intr.  To  make  an  abrupt  ringing  sound  like 

>at  of  a  rifle  bullet  ;  to  fly  with  such  a  sound. 

tte/tfKrfr.  Lond.  Nevis  15  Sept.  326/1  Rifle-bullets  .  . 
pinging  over  their  heads.    1878  W.  C  SMITH  Hildaanwng 
t>rot:in  Go.is  (1879)  =42  Balls  from  the  rifle-pits  ping  about. 
'.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  such  a  sound. 

1901  Wtstm.  Gaz.  10  Apr.  2/1  Automobiles  that  pinged 
their  warning  gongs. 


. 

Hence  Pi-nging  vol.  s/>.  and  ///.  a. 
«86s  Daily  Tel.  29  May,  The  visa  of  pingin 
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pinging  balls  and 

6/5  Pinging  of 
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Pinge  (pind.*,),  sb.  and  v.  [Echoic :  cf.  PINO  sb.} 
A  variant  of  PINO  sb.  and  v.* 

1860  TRISTRAM  Gt.  Sahara  ix.  138, 1  felt  the  pinge  of  a  ball 
past  my  eyes.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Sept.  i  i/i  With  bullets 
pingeing  and  singing  close  over  his  head. 

Pingle  (pi'ng'l),  *M  Se.     [f.  PIJTOLE  ».] 

1.  A  keen  contest  or  struggle. 

IS43  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI II, \.iyi  note,  [They  made  at 
each  other,  so  that)  with  long  pyngle  with  dagger  [Somerset 
was  slam].  1719  HAMILTON  in  Ramsay's  Fam.  Epist.  i.  iv. 
Twad  be  a  pingle,  Whilk  o'  you  three  wad  gar  words  sound 
And  best  to  jingle.  18.6  Si»  A.  BOSWELL  Skeldon  Haugks 
Wks.  (1871)  167  Now  is  the  pingle,  hand  to  hand.  1819  W. 
TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'i)  (1827)  153  Papists  and  faes  in 
dreidfu'  pingle. 

2.  Struggle  with  difficulties  ;  strenuous  exertion. 
1718  RAMSAY  To  R.  Yarde  9  Skelping  o'er  frozen  hags 

with  pingle.  1786  Har'st  Rig  Ixx.  He's  in  a  pingle.  1871 
P.  H.  WADDELL  Ps.  in  Scot/is  xxxiii.  16  Nae  mighty  man 
[is]  redd  by  his  mighty  pingle. 

Pingle  (pi'rjg'1),  sb.*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Of  un- 
certain origin :  cf.  PIOHTLE.]  A  small  enclosed 
piece  of  land  ;  a  paddock,  a  close. 

1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Sum.  (Surtees)  I.  154  Roger  Blythe 
for  one  pyngle  with . .  a  gate  thrugh  the  same.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  275  The  Academic,  a  little  pingle  or  plot 
of  ground,.. was  the  habitation  of  Plato,  Xenocrates,  and 
Polemon.  1633  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  43  They  thrust  and 
pen  up  the  whole  flock  of  Christ  in  a  far  narrower  pingle 
than  ever  the  Donatists  did.  1674  RAY  A^  C.  Word*  37  A 
Pingle,  a  small  croft  or  Picle.  a  1864  J.  CLARE  MS.  Poems 
(E.  D.  D.),  Meadow  and  close,  and  pingle :  where  suns  cling 
And  shine  on  earliest  flowers. 

Pingle  (pi-ng'l),  s6.3  Sc.  [Origin  unknown.] 
A  small  pan  or  cooking-pot  of  tinned  iron,  having 
a  long  handle.  Also  f  ingle-fan. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  6  The  pingle-pan  Is  on  the 
ingle  set.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  VI 1 1.  429  You  want  a  pingle, 
lassie  [note,  A  small  tin-made  goblet,  used  in  Scotland  for 
preparing  children's  food].  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 


Pingle  (pi'ng'l,  north,  dial,  pi'rj'l),  v.  Also  6 
pingil(l,  pingyl,  pyngle.  [Origin  obscure. 
Perhaps  branches  I  and  II  are  different  words, 
I  being  only  Sc.  With  II  cf.  Sw.  dial,  pyngla  to 
be  busy  about  small  matters,  to  work  in  a  trifling 
way  (Rietz).] 
I.  f  1.  intr.  To  strive,  contend,  vie.  Sc.  Obs. 

i£o8  DUNBAR  Flyting  114  Bettir  thow  gams  to  leid  ane 
doig  to  skomer. .  than  with  thy  maister  pingill.  1513  DOUGLAS 
jEneis  l.  iv.  14  To  se  the  hewison  athcr  hand  is  wondir,  For 
hicht  that  semis  pingill  with  the  hevin.  1635  D.  DICKSON 
Praci.  Wks.  (1845)  I.  27  They  stood  out  long,  pingling  with 
God.  1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  36  How  brithers  pingled 
at  their  brochan,  And  made  a  din. 

2.  trans,     fa.   To  press  hard  in  a  contest,  to 
run  (any  one)  hard,  to  vie  with  (o6s.).    b.   To 
trouble,  worry.  Sc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  v.  iv,  122  Quhan  finally  to  pursew 
he  aorest,  And  pinglis  hir  [the  ship]  onto  the  vtirmest.  c  1587 
MONTGOMERY  Spun.  xv.  14,  I  pingle  thame  all  perfytlie  in 
that  parte  [poverty),  a  1600  Ibid.  xliv.  12  Let  Mercure 
language  to  me  len,..To  pingill  Apelles  pynsell  with  my 
pen.  1814  Scorr  Wav.  xxiv,  To  be  pingled  wi'  mickle 
speaking. 

3.  intr.  To  struggle  against  difficulties ;  to  work 
hard,  labour,  toil,  exert  oneself;   to  struggle  or 
toil  for  a  livelihood.  Sc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  in.  v.  14  Beselie  our  folkis  gah  to 
pingil!  and  strife.  Ibid.  v.  iv.  75  With  all  thar  force  than  at 
the  vterance,  Thai  pinglit  ayris  [=oars]  wp  to  bend,  and 
haill.  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Led.  Passion  ix.  Wks.  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
II.  109  To  get  that  spirit  to  pingle  out,  and  get  the  victor}' 
against  this  canker  in  the  heart.  1836  M.  MACKINTOSH 
Cottager's  Dau.  66  She'll  hae  to  pingle  through  the  hard. 

It  4.  inlr.  To  work  in  a  trifling  or  ineffectual 
way ;  to  meddle  or  have  to  do  with  in  a  petty  way; 
to  piddle  or  peddle ;  to  trifle  or  dally.  Now  Sc, 
and  north,  dial. 

1574  R.  SCOT  Hot  Card.  (1578)  35  Suffer  them  not  to    ' 
pyngle  in  pycking  [hops]  one  by  one,  but  let  them  speedily    ' 
strip  them  into  Baskets.     1579  J.  STI'BBES  Gaping  Gulf 
Cvij,  King  Phillip,  for  al  those  dominions  &  mines  of 
treasures,  was  content  to  be  pingling  with  our  purses  :  made    : 

2ueene  Mary  to  aske . .  frequent  subsides,    a  1598  ROLLOCK 
ect.  Passion  xxxii.  Wks,  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  392  We  may    | 
pingle  with  them  a  while  here,  but  we  remit  them  to  that    j 
great  day  that  the  Judge  appear.      1631   I.  L.  Women's 
Rights  152  If  he  doe  but  pingle,  as  suffer  himselfe  to  be 
outlawed . .  this  was  neuer  any  forfeiture  of  franke  tenement. 
1871  P.  H.  WADDELL  Ps.  in  Scottis  xxxviii.  12  Wha  ettle  me    ' 
ill  speak  a*  mischieffan'  pingle  on  lies  the  hail  day. 

5.  intr.  To  pick  at  or  trifle  with  food ;  to  eat 
with  little  appetite,  nibble.  Now  dial. 

1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Willty  Test,  in  HazL  Dodsley    ' 
VIII.  27  Neither  did  he  pingle,  when  it  was  set  on  the 
board.     1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  73  If  wee  knewe 
of  any  banke-sides  that  lay  against  the  sunne  . .  wee  tooke 
them  [the  hoggs] . .  to  them,  and  lette  pingle  aboute.     1670 
RAY  Prov.  33  Great  drinkers  ..do  (as  we  say)  but  pingle 
at  their  meat  and  eat  little,    a  1835  FORBY  roc.  £.  Anglia, 
Pingle,  v.  to  pick  one's  food;  to  eat  squeamishly.     [In 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  from  Yorksh.  to  Herts  and  Essex.] 
D.  trans,  dial. 

1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  (Herts.)  She  just  sits  and 
pingles  her  victuals.  (Essex)  The  child  is  not  well,  she 
pingles  her  food. 

Hence  Pi  ngling  vbl.sb.,  (a}  struggling,  striving, 
exertion;  (b)  trifling  with  food  or  drink;  Fi-ng- 


PINGUESCENCE. 

ling///,  a.,  whence  Pl'ngllngly  adv., in  a  pingling 
way,  with  little  appetite. 

a  1578  LINDUAY  Ckron.  Scot.  xxi.  xxxviii,  They  were  nil 
Borderers  and  could  ryde  and  prick  well,  and  held  the 
Scotlishmen  in  pingling  [10  2  MSS.]  be  their  pricking  and 
skirmishing.  1768  Ross  Helenore  43  Wi'  my  teeth  I  gnew 
the  raips  in  twa,  And  wi'  sair  pingling  wan  at  last  awa  . 

(l>>  1594  NASHE  Un/ort.  Trav.jg  As  long  as  they  haue 
eyther  oyle  or  wine,  this  plague  feeds  but  pinglingly  vpon 
them.  i6o«  ROWLANDS  "I is  Merril  when  Gossips  meete  17 
Nay  fill  your  Cup,  Wee'le  haue  no  pingling  now  we  are 
alone. 

Pi'ngler.  Obs.  or  dial.     [f.  prec.  II  +  -EB  '.] 

1.  A  trifler,  dallier,  dabbler.     (In  quot.  opposed 
to  eourstr,  runner,  one  who  runs  in  a  race.) 

[Conjectured  by  Nares  to  mean  '  a  labouring  horse  kept 
by  a  farmer  in  hw  homestead  ',  from  PINGLE  tp.l  Hence 
Ogilvie  (and  Century  Diet.)  'a  cart-horse,  a  work-horse  '.] 

'579  LYL»  Euphues  (Arb.)  109  Judging  all  to  be  clownes 
which  be  no  courtiers,  and  af  to  be  pinglers  that  be  not 
coursers. 

2.  One  who  '  pingles '  with  food  or  drink. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.)  48  If 
I  cannot  drinke  it  downe  ..let  me  be  counted  nobody,  a 


. .  are  but  pinglers  at  their  meat. 

Pin-gout,  etc. :  see  PIN  sb.l  18. 

Ping-pong  (pi-rjppTj),  sb.  [Echoic.  Cf.  PINO 
sb.]  A  parlour  game  resembling  lawn-tennis, 
played  on  a  table  with  bats,  usually  of  parchment 
stretched  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  celluloid  balls  ; 
so  called  from  the  sharp'  ping'  emitted  by  the  bat 
when  striking ;  table-tennis.  Also  attrib. 

1900  Daily  Chron.  8  May  6/6  Our  correspondent  seems  to 
hope  that  the  unclean,  playing  Ping-Pong  with  the  clean, 
will  become  unpleasantly  conscious  of  his  uncleanness  and 
reform.     lopi  Ibid.  2  May  3/2  The  inventor  of  Ping-Pong 
has  been  discovered,  it  was  Mr.  James  Gibb,  an  old  Cam- 
bridge athlete,  now  living  at  Croydon.    Ibid.  31  Dec.  5/1 
Playtime's  too  short  for  us,  bedtime  too  long,  Since  we  have 
taken  to  playing  Ping  Pong. 

Hence  Pi'ng-po-ng  v.  intr.,  to  play  ping-pong  ; 
Ping-pongist  (pi:np<rnist),  a  ping-pong  player  or 
enthusiast. 

1901  Times  i  June  8/5  [He]  is  only  required  to  be  agree- 
able and  to  ping-pong.     1901  Morn.  Leader  18  Dec  3/3 
The  ping-ponging,  however,  has  not  yet  started.    1901  Daily 
Chron.  27  Dec.  6/3  The  competitors  were  presumably  the 
pick  of '  Ping-Pongists '  in  London. 

Pin-grass,  -ground:  see  PIN  j*.'  18. 

Pingster :  see  PINKSTEB. 

Pinguecula,  incorrect  form  of  PINOUICULA. 

Pinguedinons  (pingwe-dinas),  a.  Also  9 
erron.  -idinous.  [f.  L  pinguedin-em  fatness 
(f.pingui-s  fat)  +  -OD8.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling fat ;  fatty,  greasy. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  65/1  Take  an 


•eterate  Oyle  canne,  which  as  yet  is  pinguedinous  in- 
'n  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  366 
st  part  of  a  pinguedinous 
Substance.    1816  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies  (1832)  161, 


ternallye.     1740  MALFALCUERAT  in  Phil.  'Trans.  XLI.  366 
This  Excrescence . .  was  for  the  most  i 


I  have  . .  found  a  crassitude,  a  pinguedinous  gravity  in  the 
meat. 

So  fPing-ne'dlnlxeT'.  Obs.  rare-".  =PlNODSFT. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pinguefie.  .to  make  fat  or  gross ; 
some  have  used  Pinguedtnue  in  the  same  sense. 

t  Pinguefa-otlon.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  pinguefac-fre  to  fatten :  see  PINOUEFY  and 
-TION.]  The  action  of  pinguefying ;  concr.  an 
application  for  this  purpose. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chintrg.  36/1  We  must 
then,  with  warme  infusions  and  pingvefactions,  soften., and 
make  supple  the  same. 

Pinguefy  (pi'rjgwffai),  v.  Now  rare.  Also 
6-9  erron.  pinguify.  [ad.  L.  pinguefacfre  to 
fatten,  f.  stem  of  *pinguere,  fingvesclre  to  grow  fat 
+  facfrc  to  make :  see  PINOBESCKNT  and  -Fr.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  become  fat ;  to  fatten  ;  to 
make  greasy ;   to  saturate  with  grease  ;   also,  to 
make  (soil)  rich  or  fertile. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  41/2  Pinguefve 
heerin  a  little  linnen  cloute,  and  applye  the  same  on  the 
Foreheade.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1158  The  oile 
or  ointment  wherewith  women.. annoint  the  haire  of  their 
head . .  hath  a  certaine  propertie  in  it  to  pinguifie  withalL 
1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  l.  x.  24  It  pinguines  the 
soyle.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  l.  v.  810  I'he..  Fumes, 
and  Nidours  of  Sacrifices ;  wherewith  their  Corporeal  and 
Spirituous  Part,  is  as  it  were  Pinguified.  1893  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Pinguefy, ..to  make  fat. 

2.  intr.  To  become  fat.  ?  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  52  b/2  Those 
panes  doe  increace  and  pingvifyc.  1655  in  ffarr.  Gen. 
I'tnatlcs  (1900)  141, 1  need  not  dr.  Amie  to  keep  me  from 
pinguifying.  1815  Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  72  Buttocks  pingui- 
tying  on  their  own  steaks. 

Hence  Prnguefying///. a.,  fattening.' 

1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xv.  201  The  Pinguifying 
Virme  of  this  Medica  Hay.  1818  Black™.  Mag.  XXIIf 
375  His  object  being  to  restrain  the  pinguifying  impulses  of 
hunger.  1857  MI-SCRAVE  Pilgr.  Dauphint  I.  xi.  245  The 
graziers'  pinguifying  processes. 

Pingnescence   (pirjgwe-sens).    rare. 
next :    see  -ENCE.]      The  process  of  becoming  or 
crowing  fat ;  loosely,  fatness,  obesity. 

<8u-34  Goto" s  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  222  A  standard 


PINGUESCENT. 

weight  of  healthy  pinguescence.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
IV.  607  The  sexual  relations  of  pinguescence. 

Pinguescent  (pingwe-sent),  a.  [ad.  'L.  pin- 
guescent-ein,  pr.  pple.  of  pingiiiscfre  to  grow  fat, 
f.  pinguis  fat :  see  -ESCE.]  Becoming  or  growing 
fat,  fattening;  flourishing. 

1797  SOUTHEY  in  Cottle  Remin.  211  A  very  brown-looking 
man,  of  most  pinguescent,  and  fullmoon  cheeks.  1832 
Fraser's  Mag.  VI.  716  Haggis. .is  unctuously  pinguescent. 
1852  Tait's  Mag.  XIX.  622  There  are  hundreds  of  noble 
and  self-denying  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church  Pinguescent. 

Pinguetude,  -tudinous,  erron.  ff.  PINGUI-. 

II  Piliguicula  (pingwi'kirfla).  Also  9  erron. 
(in  sense  2)  pinguecula,  and  in  anglicized  form 
pingueoule.  [L.  fern.  (sc.  planta}  of pinguicul-us 
fattish,  dim.  f.  pingui-s  fat.  Introduced  as  a 
botanical  name  by  Gesner,  1541,  to  represent  Ger. 
fettkraut  or  butterwurz  butterwort.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  small  stemless  insectivorous 
bog  plants  (N.  O.  LentibulariaceK)  characterized 
by  thick  yellowish -green  greasy  leaves  and  slender 
single-flowered  scapes ;  butterwort. 

1597  [see  BUTTERWORT).  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp., 
Pinguicula,  butterwort . .  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ..: 
the  flower  consists  of  one  leaf.  1885  St.  James'  Gaz.  1 7  Aug. 
6/2  On  its  slopes  grow  the  insect-capturing  pinguicula  [etc.], 

2.  Path.  A  small  blotch  or  growth  of  the  con- 
junctiva, usually  situated  near  the  edge  of  the 
cornea. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pinguecula, ..a  pinguecule. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  I.  351  Pinguicute  are  small 
yellowish  growths  situated  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  gene, 
rally  near  the  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  cornea. 

Pinguid  (pi-rjgwid),o.  Also  8  plngued.  Now 
usually  humorous  or  affected,  [f.  L.  pingui-s  adj., 
fat,  or  stem  of  *pingite-re  (whence  pingulsc-fre : 
see  PINGUESCENT)  +  -ID  :  cf.  gravid,  languid,  torpid, 
etc.).]  Of  the  nature  of,  resembling,  or  abounding 
in  fat ;  unctuous,  greasy,  oily ;  of  soil :  rich,  fertile. 
1635  SWAN  Spec.  Jlf.v.%2  (1643)  168  Hot  and  drie  exhala- 
tions void  of  pinguid  matter.  1769  R.  GRAVES  Euphrosyne 
(1776)  I.  119  [He]  snuffs  the  pinguid  haunch's  sav'ry  steam. 
1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Journ.  in  A  mighty  mass  of  pinguid 
bronze,  with  a  fat  lisp. 

b.  transf.  andjtff. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834!  I.  643  A  pinguid,  turgid 
style,  as  Tully  calls  the  Asiatic  rhetoric.  1893  J.  W.  PALMER 
in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  258/1  The  eyes  of  the  Talbot  swine 
stuck  out  with  pinguid  complacency. 
Pingnidity(pirjgwi'diti).  Also6erron.  -edity. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ITT.]  Fatness ;  fatty  matter. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  23/1  Without 
applyinge  any  pinguiditye  or  oyles.  1599  —  tr.  GnMhoiier's 
Bk.  Physick  28/2  Take  a  good  Capone,.  .discide  therof  all 
his  pinguedity.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylor's  Goose 
Wks.  i.  103  The  pinguidity  or  fecundious  fat  of  the  Gooses 
axungia  (vulgarly  called  greace).  1858  Chamb.  Jml.  X. 
235/1  His  cheeks  ! — I  never  saw  such  bags  of  pinguidity. 

t  Pinguie,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  pingui-s 
fat.]  Of  the  nature  of  fat,  fatty. 

1637  VENNER  Via  Recta,  etc.,  Tobacco  355  It  eliquateth 
the  pinguie  substance  of  the  kidnies. 
Pmguiferous    (pingwi-ferss),     a.     humorous 
nonce-wd.    [f.  i,.  pingui-s  tzt  +  -FERGUS.]    Bearing 
or  producing  fat. 

1855  Tail's  Mag.  XXII.  145  The  pinguiferous  slice  from 
the  salted  swine. 

Pinguiiy,  erron.  form  of  PINOUEPT. 
Pinguin  (pi-rjgwin).  Also  penguin,  penquin 
(pinquin).  [Origin  unascertained.]  A  West  Indian 
plant  (Bromelia  Pinguin)  allied  to  the  pine-apple, 
or  its  fruit ;  used  in  fevers  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Dampier's/<wfw/«  was  a  Bromelia. 
1696  PLUKENET  Almagesta  II.  29  Ananas  Americana  syl- 
vestris  altera  minor  Barbados  et  Insulae  Jamaica  nostratibus 
colonis  Pinguin  dicta.    1697  DAMPIER  Yoy.  I.  263  There  is 
a  sort  of  fruit  growing  on  these  Islands  [Chametly],  called 
Penguins :  and  'tis  all  the  fruit  they  have.    The  Penguin 
fiuit  is  of  two  sorts,  the  yellow  and  the  red.    1711  in  A.  Dun- 
can Mariner's  Chron,  (1803)  III.  316  We.. then  attempted 
to  get  over  the  hill,  but  found  it  impossible  to  force  a  way 


cucumber  in  shape.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  \,  On  one  side 
of  the  path  a  hedge  of  Pinguin. 

attrib.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  147  This  plant . .  found 
climbing  upon  all  the  pinguin  fences.  1894  ALICE  SPINNER 
Study  in  Colour  16  On  the  other  side  of  the  red  pinquin 
spears  she  saw  a  flash  of  crimson. 

Pinguin,  erron.  form  of  PENGUIN. 

Pingui-nitescent  (pi-rjgwi|naite'sent),  a.  nonce- 
wd.  [f.  L.  pingui-s  fat  +  NITESCENT.]  Having 
a  greasy  lustre ;  shining  with  grease. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  x.  (1882)  82  The  lank,  black, 
twine-like  hair,  pingui-nitescent. 

1  Pi'nguious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pingui-s  fat  + 
-OUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  fat ;  fatty,  oily. 

1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fei>ers  104  These  glands  being  com- 
pressed, emit  a  pinguious  substance.  1748  Phil.  Trans. 
XLV.  558  Oil,  or  other  pinguious  Substances.  1764  Pro- 
jects in  Ann.  Reg.  145/1  Heat  sufficient  for  sending  off  the 
pinguious  [printed  pinguinous]  and  alkaline  parts. 

Pinguipedine  (pingwi-pfdsin),  a.  (sb)  Ichth. 
[f.  mod.L.  Pinguipedinx,  f.  Pinguipes,  (.  pingui-s 
fat  -rpes,  ped-  foot :  see  -INE  !.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  PinguipedinK,  a  subfamily  of  spiny-finned 
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tropical  fishes  of  which  the  genus  Pinguipes  is  the 
type.  b.  sb.  A  fish  of  this  family. 

Pinguite  (pi-ngwsit).  Min.  [Named  (Ger. 
pinguit)  by  A.  Breithaupt,  1829,  f.  L.  pinguis  fat : 
see  -ITE !.]  An  oil-green  hydrated  silicate  of  iron, 
of  a  soapy  consistency ;  a  variety  of  CHLOEOPAL. 

i%yiA»ier.  Jrtil.Sci.  XX.  197  Pinguite,  a  new  argillaceous 
mineral.  1837  DANA  Min.  224  Closely  allied  to  this  species 
[Nontronite],  is  the  Pinguite  of  Leonhard. ..  Color  siskin 
and  oil-green. . .  Extremely  soft,  resembling  new-made  soap. 
1850  DAUBENV  Atom.  The.  xii.  (ed.  2)  410  Silicates  that  con- 
tain water . .  in  which  the  water  is  simply  united  to  the 
silicic  combination. . .  Example :  Pinguite. 

Pinguitude  (pi'ngwitiwd).  rare.  [ad.  L./z»- 
guitiido  fatness,  f.  pinguis  adj.,  fat.]  Fatness. 
Also^f?-.  Openness  or  wideness  of  a  sound. 

1623  COCKERAM  n,  Fatnes,  pinguitude.  1657  TOMLINSON 
Renou's  Disf>.  676  Juniper,  .will  demit  its  oleaginous  pin- 
guetude.  1822  LAMB  Gentle  Giantess  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  363 
To  her  mighty  bone,  she  hath  a  pinguitude  withal.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  in  Academy  i  Apr.  208  The  pinguitude  of  the  first 
letter  will  be  found . .  to  stand  in  the  way  of  refining  the  second. 

Hence  PinjfiutuxUnous  a.  rare—". 

1870  C.  J.  SMITH  Syn.  fy  Antonyms  s.v.  Adipose,  Seba- 
ceous. Pinguetudinous. 

tPi'nguity.  06s.  rare-",  [f.  L.  type  *pin- 
guitas,  f.  pingui-s  fat :  see  -TY.]  Fatness. 

i6»3  COCKERAM,  Pinguitie,  fatnesse. 

Pin-head  (pi-n,hed).    [f.  PIN  sb.  +  HEAD  rf.] 

1.  The  head  of  a  pin,  a  pin's  head.     Used  as 
a  type  of  something  of  very  small  size  or  value ; 
and  applied  to  things  resembling  a  pin's  head,  as 
small  grains,  etc. 

iS6»  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  {  86.  116  No  more  then  a 
pin-head,  and  not  a  great  one  neither,  but  about  one  quarter 
of  a  grain.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  It  is  not  worth 
a  pin-head.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  99 
Round  spots  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head  or  lentil.  1891  WALSH 
7>a(Philad.)  74  The  product  of  the  first  crop  [ofGunpowder 
teal  is  sometimes  known  as  '  Pinhead ',  from  its  extremely 
small,  globular  and  granulated  appearance.  1894  Daily 
News  ii  June  6/2  To  the  majority. .  it  matters  not  a  pin- 
head  whether  the  Poems  were  the  work  of  Ossian,  the  son 
of  Fingal, .  .or  of  a  James  MacPherson.  1904  Longin.  Mag. 
Dec.  185  There  can  be  no  joy  in  always  making  the  same 
pinhead  by  machinery. 

b.  a/tril/.  Resembling  a  pin's  head ;  very  small 
and  of  rounded  form  ;  also^f. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  23  The  other  seldom  knows  any- 
thing beyond  the  pin-head  sphere  of  his  daily  task.  1872 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Break/. -t.  iii.  (1885)  77  His  sharp-nose 
and  pin-head  eyes.  1880  Bookseller  3  Feb.  236  Most  of  the 
covers  so  much  admired  for  the  '  pin-head  '  grain  were  really 
seal-skin  and  not  morocco. 

2.  A  part  of  a  plough :   see  quot,  and  cf.  quot. 
1727  s.  v.  PIN-HOLE  i. 

1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  Plate  vii.  40  Pin  head  for 
regulating  share,  so  as  to  form  drains  at  different  depths. 

3.  The  top  of  the  pin  or  peg  at  quoits. 

1897  CROCKETT  Lads  Loi'e  xviii,  Shouts  of  triumph  as 
the  guide-paper  was  snatched  from  the  pin-head  and  buried 
deep  in  the  clay. 

Hence  Pi  n-hea:ded  a.,  having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  pin ;  spec,  of  a  flower  «=  PIN-EYED  ;  Pi-n- 
hea.ding-,  the  occupation  of  fitting  the  heads  on 
pins  (as  formerly  done,  when  the  heads  were  made 
separately). 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mann/.  361  Three  trades,  .pin-heading, 
fustian-cutting,  and  factory  work.  1861  Pin-headed  [see 
PIN-EVED]. 

Pinhoen :  see  PINION  st.s  Pin-hold,  Pin- 
hood,  Pin. hook,  etc. :  see  PIN  st.1  18. 

Pin-hole  (pi-nh^l). 

1.  A  hole  into  which  a  pin  or  peg  fits. 

1677  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  \\.  19  The  inside  of  the  Hinge 
below  the  Pin-hole  of  the  Joynt.  Ibid.  26  If  your  Key  is  to 
have  a  Pin-hole,  drill  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  end  of 
the  shank.  1727  BRADLEY  CompL  Body  Hitsb.  43  The  pin- 
holes  in  the  beam,  the  use  of  wnich  is  to  make  this  plough 
cut  more  or  less  deep,  by  fixing  the  wheels  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  paring-plate.  1880  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mits.  I.  721/2  Single  plates  of  metal,  allowing  room 
for  the  pin-holes  [for  the  tuning-pins  in  a  pianoforte]  in  the 
wooden  block.  1891  P.  G.  STONE  Archil.  Antig.  Isle  of 
Wight  112  The  slates.. were  thick,  and  still  retained  the 
original  pin-holes. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  a  pin ;  any  very  small  aper- 
ture or  perforation  resembling  a  pin-prick. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Trent,  i.  iv.  28  The  Breast  had  at 
first  broke,  .in  a  small  pin-hole.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  <$•  Art  1. 233 
We  can  easily  see  through  a  small  pin-hole  in  a  piece  of  paper. 
1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  330  The  sensitizing  solu- 
tion should  be  constantly  watched  to  avoid  pinholes,  surface 
markings,  et  le  reste.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  880 
The  orifice  of  the  appendix . .  may  be  a  mere  pinholc. 

3.  attrib.  (in  sense  2).    Pertaining  to,  involving, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  pinhole  or  very  small  aperture ; 
of  the  size  of  a  pin-prick. 

a  1853  PEREIRA  Polarised  Light  (1854)  296  If  we  look  at  a 


PINION. 

Pinic  (psi'nik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  f.pinique,  f. 
L.  pinus  PINE  si.2  :  see  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from  the  pine-tree;  spec,  in  Pinic  acid, 
an  acid  (Cj0H3(,O2)  obtained  from  pine  resin. 

1831  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Inorg.  Bodies  II.  145  In  the  year 
1826  M.  IJaup  inserted  a  notice  in  a  periodical  work  that 
he  had  discovered  pinic  acid  in  the  resin  called  colophon. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  166/1  When  pinic  acid  is  washed 
.  and  boiled  in  water,  it  forms  on  cooling  a  hard  brittle  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  brown  by  fusing.  1866  WATTS  Did. 
Chem.  IV.  650  Pinic  acid  is  an  amorphous  resin,  exactly 
like  colophony. 

Pinicill,  obs.  variant  of  PENCIL. 

Pinicoline  (paini-Wlsin,  -lin),  a.  Zool.  rare. 
[f.  L.  type  *pinicola  (f.  pin-us  pine  +  -cola  inhabi- 
tant) +  -INE  1.]  That  inhabits  pine-woods. 

1884  CODES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  418  Habits,  .alpine  and 
subboreal,  pinicoline  and  pinivorous. 

Pinicolous  (paini-k^las),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.]  Living  or  growing  on  pine- 
trees,  or  in  pine-woods. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pinicolus,.  .iha.  which  lives  or 
grows  on  the  pine,,  .pinicolous. 

t  Pini-ferOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [f.'L.pinifer, 
f.  ptn-us  pine:  see  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing pine-trees. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Piniform  (psi-nif^im),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *plni- 
form-is,  f.  pin-us  pine :  see  -FORM.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  pine-cone.  Piniform  decussation  : 
see  quots. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Piniform  decussation, 
decussation  of  the  pyramids,  superior ;  interolivary  layer. 
1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  P\ini/ortn\decnssation,  name  for  the  de- 
cussation of  the  superior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Pining  (pai-nirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PINE  v.  +  -ING  i.j 
The  action  of  the  verb  PINE. 

f  1.  The  infliction  or  undergoing  of  pain  (bodily 
or  mental) ;  torment,  torture ;  affliction,  suffering. 
75  Lamb.  Horn.  97  Hi  neren  aferede  of  nane  licamliche 


pinunge.  £1315  SHORE  HAM  Poems  i.  mo  }yf  hys  saule 
after  hys  debe  Soffrey  harde  pynynge.  c  1460  Towueley 
Myst.  xx.  499  My  sawll  is  heuy  agans  the  deth  and  the  sore 


pynyng.     1530  PALSGR.  254/2  Pynyng  of  a  man  in  prisone 
to  confesse  the  trouthe,  torture. 

2.  Exhaustion   or  wasting  away  by  suffering, 
disease,  or  want  of  food ;  starvation ;  languishing  ; 
intense  longing  (for  something). 

a  1400  Sir  Benes  86/1645+8  (MS.  E.)  Sende  me  mete  & 
drynk .  .bou  woost  alle  byng,  Al  my  nede  and  my  pynyng. 
1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  48  With  mourning  pyne 
I,  you  with  pyning  mourne.  1621  T.WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's 
Wise  Vieillard  99  Consumptions,  or  pynings  away  of  the 
bodie.  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rein.  i.  (1673)  245  One  of  them 
. .  resolved  to  die,  by  pining  and  abstaining  from . .  sustenance. 
1847  BuSHNELL  Chr.  Nurt.  n.  iii.  (i860  286  The  bitter  pains 
and  pinings  of  unsatisfied  hunger.  1898  Allbtlfl  Syst. 
Med.  V.  479  In  pining . .  we  note  loss  of  water,  loss  of  plasma, 
and  loss  of  red  corpuscles. 

b.  spec.  A  disease  of  sheep,  characterized  by 
a  wasting  away  of  the  body. 

1804  in  Trans.  Highl.  Soc.Scot.  (1807)111.404  Pining,  .is 
..most  severe  upon  young  sheep.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr. 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  372  Two  exterminating  diseases, 
the  pining  and  the  foot-rot,  neither  of  which  was  known  in 
that  district  till  the  extermination  of  the  moles. 

C.  concr.  pi.  Results  of  pining  or  withering  (in 
quot,  withered  or  withering  leaves). 

1849  M.  ARNOLD  Dream,  On  the  we_t  umbrage  of  their 
lossy  tops  On  the  red  pinings  of  their  forest  floor.  [Cf. 

ORDSW.  Yew-Trees  (1803)  22  A  pillared  shade,  Upon 
whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue,  By  sheddings  from 
the  pining  umbrage  tinged  Perennially.] 

3.  attrib.  f  Fining-stool,  a  stool  for  punishment, 
a  cucking-stool;  pi'ning-house,   -lair,  a  place 
where  animals  for  slaughter  are  previously  shut  up 
to  fast ;   =  hunger-house  (HUNGER  sb.  4  e). 

(-1230  Mali  Meid.  35  f>e  care  a;ain  |>i  pinunge  brahen 
binimeS  be  nihtes  slepes.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  2202 
He  by-held  hyne  ber  a  set,  Ryjt  atte  hys  pynyng  stake. 
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2/2  Fining-house.  1875  Gainsburgh  News  25  Sept.,  To  be 
let . .  butcher's  shop,  with  slaughter-house-,  pimng-house,  and 
every  convenience.  1893  Whitly  Gaz.  3  Nov.  3/6  In  two 
instances  the  pining-lairs  or  hunger-houses  are  within  the 
[butchers']  shops  or  open  directly  into  them. 

Pi'ning,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.]  That 
pines  (see  the  verb) ;  ftormenting,  afflicting  (obs.); 
consuming,  wasting;  languishing. 

a  1240  Wohunge  in  Coll.  Horn.  269  Al  bat  pinende  pik  ne 


found  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Hence  Pin-holed  (prnhfltild)  a.  or  pa.pple.,  per- 
forated with  or  as  with  pin-prick. 

1873  BROWNING  Red  Colt.  Nl.-cap  69  Palace-panes  Pin- 
holed  athwart  their  windowed  filagree  By  twinklings  sobered 
from  the  sun  outside. 

Finia :  see  PINA  i,  pine-apple. 


ty  called]  the  pining  : 

Isa.  xxxviii.  12  He  will  cut  mee  off  with  pining  sicknesse. 
1742  GRAY  Eton  65  Pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Sityll.  Leaves,  On  revisiting  Seashore  ill, 
Fashion's  pining  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Hence  Pi-ningly  adv. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cahin's  Insl.  I.  3  When  the  dull  hard- 
nesse,  which  y«  wicked  do  desirously  labor  to  get  to  despise 
God  withal,  doth  lie  piningly  in  their  hartes.  1821  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  I.  56  Small  the  wage  he  gains  That  many  a 
child  most  piningly  maintains. 

Piniplate,  variant  of  PIGNOLATE  06s. 

Pinion  (pi-nysn),  j-*.1  Forms  :  5  pynyon,  6 
pynnyon,  -nion,  pinnyan,  6-7  pynion,  pin- 


PINION. 

(n)eon,  (-oun),  -nion,  7  pyneon,  6-  pinion,    [a. 

OF.  pignoii,  in  Froissart  1:1400  in  pi.  'wing- 
feathers,  wings,  pinions ',  a  collateral  form  of  OF. 
penon,  pennon  (also  '  feather  of  an  arrow ',  and 

'  streamer,   pennon  ')  —  It.  pennone,    orig.   plume 

(cf.  pennoncello  little  plume  or  feather),  also 
streamer,  pennon ;  a  Romanic  augmentative  of  L. 
pinna  (also  written  pinna)  feather,  wing-feather, 
wing  (PEN  sb.2).  (See  Godef.  pennon  *t  the  same 
word  as  his  penon.)  Pinion  thus  preserves  the  lit. 
sense  of  Romanic  penndne,  while  PENNON  has  the 
transferred  sense  of '  streamer'.] 

1.  The  distal  or  terminal  segment  of  a  bird's  wing ; 
hence  (chiefly  poet,  or  rkei.),  a  wing,  esp.  of  a  bird 
(always  with  reference  to  its  use  for  flight). 

c  1440  ProtHp.  Para.  400/2  Pynyon,  of  a  wynge,/^««w/o. 
1530  PALSGR.  254/2  Pynnyon  of  a  wyng,  bout  tie  lesle.  1538 
KI.YOT,  Armus, ..\\\z  pynion  of  a  fowle.  1593  DRAYTON 
Eclogues  v.  58  With  nimble  Pineons  shall  direct  her  flight. 
1594  —  Idea  780  To  prove  the  Pynions,  it  ascends  the 
Skycs.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  255  How  oft  do  they 
[Angels]  with  golden  Pinions  cleave  The  flitting  skies  like 
flying  Pursevant ?  1755  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  in.  m.  Nor  the 
pride,  nor  ample  pinion,  That  the  Theban  Eagle  bear 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion  Thro'  the  azure  deep 
of  air.  i8ai  MONTGOMERY  Hymn,  'Hail  to  the  Lords 
Anointed',  Far  as  the  eagle's  pinion  Or  dove's  light  wingcan 
soar.  1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  xix,  First  a  speck,  and  then  a 
vulture,  1  ill  t  lir  air  is  dark  with  pinions.  1865  LIVINGSTONE 
/.ambesi  xxi.  426  One  [weaver-bird]  glides  with  quivering 
pinions  to  the  centre  of  the  open  space. 

b.  In  carving,  The  part  of  a  wing  corresponding 
to  the  fore-arm.  Formerly  applied  to  the  wing  as 
a  whole. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Impr.  (1746)  203  The 
Pinions  of  Geese,  Hens,  Capons  and  Chickens,  are  of  good 
Nourishment.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  180, 
I  will  help  thee  to  a  pinion,  or  breast,  or  anything.  1875 
Beeton's  Everyday  Cookery  507  Run  a  skewer  through  the 
pinion  and  thigh  into  the  body  to  the  pinion  and  thigh  on 
the  other  side.  Mod.  'Shall  I  give  you  a  wing?'  *  Yes : 
but  take  off  the  pinion.' 
t  c.  The  shoulder-blade  of  a  quadruped.  Obs. 

'54SELYOT,X/a  is  also  the  pinion  of  the  shulder  ofabeast. 
d.  The  human  arm.  (Auworous.) 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  SHOOS,  Club  Snots  \,  The  Standard 
under  his  left  arm,  the  Globe  under  the  other  pinion. 

*•  fif-  (In  reference  to  things  poetically  repre- 
sented as  having  wings.) 

i6o«  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  v,  The  gloomie  wing  of 
night  begins  to  stretch  His  lasic  pinion  over  all  the  ayre. 
1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  166  To  league 
is  imperiously  to  command  their  king  and  sovereign  to  cut 
short  his  pinions,  and  strive  to  be  more  than  his  equal.  1731 
POPE  Ess.  Man  l.  91  Hope  humbly  then ;  with  trembling 
pinions  soar.  1751  E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Card.  i.  no  When  light 
clouds  on  airy  pinions  sail.  1850  NEALE  Hymn,'  Thestrain 
upraise  of  joy  and  praise ',  Ye  winds  on  pinions  light  I 

3.  The  outermost  feather,  or  any  flight-feather, 
of  a  bird's  wing ;  a  pinion-feather. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  131  The  seconde  fether  in 
some  place  is  better  than  the  pinion  in  other  some.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  S,  Cl.  m.  xii.  4  An  argument  that  he  is  pluckt, 
when  hither  He  sends  so  poore  a  Pmnion  of  his  Wing.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pinion,,  .the  quills  from  the  joint 
farthest  from  the  body  of  the  wing  of  the  goose  or  swan, 
used  for  making  pens, 
tb.  The  shaft  of  a  feather;  a  quill.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1697  lr.  C'tess  D'Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706)  4  Our  Beds. .being 
stuck  with  Feathers  whose  Pinions  ran  into  our  sides. 

(-4.  Applied  to  some  kind  of  embellishment 
worn  on  the  shoulders  or  sleeves  of  women's 
dresses  in  the  i6th  and  I7thc.  Cf.  PINIONING  sb. 

1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Aous.  i.  (1879)  73  The  Women,  .haue 

>lets  and  lerkins,.  .made  with  wings,  welts,  and  pinions 

oil  the  shoulder  points.    1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low 

Warres  iv.  78  The  pinmons  of  their  sleeves,  which  they 

call  wings,  are  bid  with  silk  fringe  of  divers  colours. 

t>.  The  anterior  border  of  an  insect's  wing ;  esp. 
in  comli.  in  collectors'  names  of  moths,  e.  g.  Pinion- 

**tedP,ts;(Eupithccia<;onsignata),  Pinion-spotted 
Yellow  (Venilia  tjuadrimaculata). 

IMO  ALBI.M  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  Insects  PI.  XCV.  text,  A 

yellowish  moth  with  brown  clouds  towards  the  pinions  of 

the  upper  wings.    1775  MOSES  HARRIS  Engl.  Lepidoptera 

wo.  275  Pinion,  white  spotted,. .  on  elm  trees  in  hanging 

rood.    No.  276  Pinion, double  spotted,.. brown,  having  two 

lie  spots  on  the  sector  edge.    1831  RKNNIE  Butterflies  * 

«•  '35,  MS-    1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths.  118/2  The 

Pimon.spotted  Pug. 

5.  Her.  Applied  to  the  saltire  and  the  chevron. 

1486  A1*,  St.  Albans,  Her.  Bvb.  Ther  be  in  armys  calde 
ij.  pynvonys,  Oon  is  Whan  the  feeld  his  a  sawtru  ..The 
secunde  pynyon  is  called  cheflrounce. 

1 7.  See  quot.  Obs.  (?  error,  from  PINION  v.) 

I73«  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.,  Pinions,  or  manicles  for  the 
hands,  mamcx.  Pi,,jonSi  or  fctters  for  the  fc<.,  compcdts, 
iwhencc  1755  m  JOHNSON.) 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pinion-feather ;  pinion- 
bones,  the  bones  of  the  manus  or  distal  joint  of 
a  wing ;  pinion-claw,  a  homy  claw  borne  by  the 
index  or  pollex  of  certain  birds. 

1486  Bk  .St.  A/fans  Bj,  The  fcdcris  that  sum  call  the 
EKf"  T!**;  I<S°l  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  300  The  pinion 
ii?v/  rsn b.  ],'•  thc  VPP«  Plum<:  reddish.  1678  RAY  ! 

gliby  s  prnith.  300  The  Sarcel  is  the  extreme  pinion 
25™"  iS*1*"**  wing.     1880  BROWNING  Dram,  fdylti, 

-<M56  1  he  eaglet  callow  Needs  a  parent's  pinion-push  to    I 
quit  the  eyncs  cd^.      1884  G.  ALLUN  in   Loxgm.  Ma,,-. 
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Jan.  395  The  Australian  bush-turkeys  have  aUo  the  rudi- 
ment or  last  relic  of  a  primitive  pinion-claw. 

Pinion  (pi-nysn),  s6*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
3  pynun,  4  pynoun.  [a.  OF.  penon,  pinun 
(Godef.),  mod.F.  pignon  in  same  sense,  Romanic 
augmentative  of  L.  pinra  battlement,  pinnacle.] 
A  battlement,  pinnacle,  or  gable  ;  —  PIGNON  '*. 
Pinion-end,  dial,  pinning-end,  a  gable-end. 

[1*78  Bursar's  Rolls,  Merton  in  Archfol.  Jrnl.  II.  142 
Item  iji.  vrf.  liberal,  predicto  Nicholao  pro  xiij  pedibus  de 
pynun  table.)  atytn  Cursor  M.  12958  (Colt.)  J>e  warUu.. 
sett  him  on  be  hei  pinion  [Gate,  pingmon,  Fair/,  pynoun)  O 
be  temple  o  be  tun.  1881  T.  HARDY  Two  on  a  Tower  II. 
n.  23  The  wind  have  blown  down  the  chimley..and  the 
pinning-end  with  it.  1888  E.  LAWS  Little  Eng.  teyond 
Wales  421  Pinion  or  Pine-end,  the  gable  end  of  a  house  j 
French  pignon,  a  gable. 

Pinion  (pi-nyan),  tb.'A  Mech.  [ad.  mod.F. pig- 
non in  same  sense  (Par^  i6thc.),  Sp.  piiion  tooth 
of  a  wheel,  pinion,  a  spec,  application  of  OF. 
pignon  battlement  (see  prec,),  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
being  compared  to  the  crenellations  of  battle- 
ments.] A  small  cog-wheel  the  teeth  of  which 
engage  with  those  of  a  larger  one  ;  also  a  spindle, 
arbor,  or  axle,  having  cogs  or  teeth  which  engage 
with  the  teeth  of  a  wheel.  (The  teeth  or  cogs  of 
a  pinion  are  distinctively  called  leaves.)  Pinion 
and  rack,  also  rack  and  pinion  :  see  RACK  sb.1  6. 

1659  LEAK  Watenuks.  9  If  the  Wheel  A  be  turned  by  the 
Pinion  C  of  10.  Teeth.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, 
Pinion  of  Report,  is  that  Pinion  in  a  Watch  which  is 
commonly  fixed  on  the  Arbor  of  the  Great  Wheel . . ;  it  driveth 
the  Dial  Wheel,  and  carrieth  about  the  Hand.  1815  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ft  Art  I.  358  If  the  teeth  of  wheels 
and  the  leaves  of  pinions  consisted  of  materials  perfectly 
hard,  and  were  accurately  formed . .  they  would  act  on  each 
other  not  only  with  uniform  force,  but  also  without  friction. 
1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  I.  i.  9  Capable  of  various  adjustments, 
ana  regulated  by  a  pinion  and  rack. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pinion-flank,  -shaft, 
-work;  pinion-bottoming-nle,  pinion-file,  fine 
knife-edged  files  used  in  watch-making ;  pinion- 
gauge,  fine  callipers  used  by  watch-makers ; 
pinion-jack  (see  quot.)  ;  pinion-leaf,  each  of 
the  cogs  or  teeth  of  a  pinion  (LEAF  sb.  13);  pinion- 
wire:  see  quot.  1884. 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  t,  Clockm.  242  A  file  cutting 
only  on  the  edge  is  more  generally  called  a  safe  sided  lever 
notch  file,  or  a  "pinion  bottoming  file.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
'?«:/)/£( Watch-making),a  knife-file  em] 


ployed  by 


watchmakers.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  WaUh  fy  Clockm.  28 
The  "pinion  flanks  should  be  hypocycloidal  in  form.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Pinion-gore.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  *  Clockm.  193  [A]  Pinion  Guage.  .[is]  a  guage  used 
by  watchmakers  for  taking  the  height  of  pinion  shoulders 
and  other  measurements.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 
*Pinioti  Jack  (Milling},  a  jack  for  raising  the  stone  pinion 
out  of  gear.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  ft  Clockm.  37  The 
tendency  of  "pinion  leaves  to  butt  the  wheel  teeth.  1844 
STEPHENS  At.  Farttt  II.  137  These  plummer-blocks  are  bolted 
down  to  the  top-rails  of  the  frame,  to  which  also  the  separate 
bearings  of  the  "pinion-shafts  are..  bolted.  1705  J.  AIKIN 
Manchester  311  The  drawing  of  "pinion  wire  originated  here. 
1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  f,  Clockm.  194  Pinion  wire.  .steel 
wire  drawn  with  corrugations  resembling  pinion  leaves,  from 
which  pinions  are  made.  18*9  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Mechanics 
II.  vii.  28  (U.  Kn.  Soc.),  A  system  of  tooth  and  "pinion-work. 

tPi'nlon,  sb*  Obs.  [Perh.  a  use  of  PINION  rf.i] 
Name  of  an  obsolete  card-game. 

CIS54  Interlude  of  Youth  (1849)  58  At  the  cardes  I  can 
teche  you  to  play,  At  the..  Post,  pinion,  and  also  aumsase. 

Pinion,  sl>.:> 

1.  Anglicized  form  of  Sp.  pifion,  Pg.  pinhao,  pi. 
pinhoes  (sometimes  written  pinhoens),  in  full  J0»'»- 
hSes  do  Brasil,  kernels  of  Brazil,  the  seed  of  Ja- 
iropha  Curcas,  the  Physic-nut  of  South  America. 
See  also  PIGNON  1  2. 


Pinions,  which  do  growe  out  of  our  Trees.  [1648  W.  Piso 
Hist.  Nat.  Brasil.  iv.  xl.  83  De  Munduy-gvacu,  Lusitanis 
Pinhoes  do  Brasil,  ejusque  usu  in  Medicina.  1648  MARC- 
GRAVE  Hist.  Rerum  Nat.  Brasil.  ill.  iii.  96  Mvndvbigvacv 
Brasiliensibus,  Pinhones  Lusitanis,  mihi  Nux  cathartica. 
i8aa  SARA  H.  COLERIDGE  tr.  Ace.  Abipones  II.  261  In  the 
Northern  part  of  Paraguay  there  grows  a  nut  called  Piftox 
del  Paraguay  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by  physicians  nitx 
Cathartica.  1884  DYMOCK  Mat.  Med.  W.  India  iv.  573 
Jatropha^  multii/ida...The  seeds  are  powerfully  purgative 
and  emetic.  In  Brazil  an  oil  called  '  Pinhoen  '  is  extracted 
from  them  and  is  used  as  an  emetic.} 

2.  Anglicized  spelling  of  PINON,  the  American 
Nut-pine. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Pinion  (Span.  finon\ 
a  species  of  pine-tree,  growing  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas. 

Pi  uion,  s/i.v  Woollen  Afanuf.  [erron.  ad. 
f.peignon  combings,  f.  peigner  to  comb.]  (//.) 
The  short  refuse  wool  remaining  after  the  combing 
process;  'noils'. 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  II.  1 8  To  each  stone  there  U 
one  pound  and  three  quarters  of  pinions  of  short  wool  that 
comes  out  in  the  combing.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pinions, 
refuse  wool.  Somerset.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word- 
6k.,  Pinions..  .This  word,  .is  thoroughly  West  Country.  In 
other  parts  this  regular  article  of  commerce  is  called  '  noils '. 

Pinion  (pi-nyan),  v.     [f.  PINION  sb.1] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  off  the  pinion  of  one  wing,  or 
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PINIPICBIN. 

otherwise  disable  or  bind  the  wings,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  bird  from  flying.  (With  the  bird,  or 
the  wing,  as  obj.) 

«S77  B.  GOOGK  Htrespach'l  Huso.  iv.  (1586)  169  They  that 
meane  to  fatte  Pigions.  .some.. do  softly  tie  their  I^gges  :.. 
some  vse  onely  to  pinion  them.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  123  The  swanners  gette  up  the  young  swannes 
about  Midsummer,  .and  then  doe  they  allsoe  pinnion  them, 
-iittinge  a  joynte  of  theire  right  winges.  a  1667  Cowi  i  v 
'ts.  rtru  *  Prose,  Shortness  of  Life,  Suppose,  tbou 
ortune  cuuldst  to  Tameness  bring,  And  clip  or  pinion  her 
wing.  ;7»7  Philip  Ouarll  (1816)  67  The  two  old  ducks., 
being  pinioned,  could  not  fly  away.  1849  D.  J.  IJIOWSK 
Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  142  They . .  should  have  been 
pinioned  at  the  first  joint  of  the  wing. 
2.  To  bind  the  arms  of  any  one,  so  as  to  deprive 
him  of  their  use ;  to  disable  by  so  binding ;  to 
shackle.  (With  the  person,  or  the  arms,  as  obj.) 

«SS*  PHAER  sEnrid  n.  C  iv,  The  shcpeherdes .  .a  yongman 

I    haue  ycaught.  And  pynyond  with  his  handes  behind  onto  the 

kynz  him  brought,    c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xx\.  31  All  their 

!    hands  he  pinnioned  behinde  With  their  owne  girdles,    a  1680 

j    BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  84  He  carries  hU  elbows  backward, 

as  if  he  were  pinioned  like  a  trust-up  Fowl.    1716  SWIFT 

Gulliver  in.  i,  Finding  us  all  prostrate  upon  our  faces . .  they 

pinioned  us  with  strong  ropes.   1851  Wilson's  Tales  Borders 

XX.  54  The  sailors  attempted  to  pinion  Peter's  arms. 

D.  transf.  sa\Afig. 

1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  C-oularfs  Wise  Vieillard  70  Feare 
inuades  them,  and  pynions  them  vp.  1641  M  ILTON  A  uimadi: 
ill.  Wks.  1851  III.  210  Laying  before  us  universal!  proposi- 
tions, and  then  thinks.. to  pinion  them  with  a  limitation. 
1781  COWPER  Truth  133  Yon  ancient  prude  ..  Her  elbows 
pinioned  close  upon  her  hips. 
o.  To  bind  fast  to  something,  or  together. 
a  1651  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  v.  135  Those  dismalapprehensiom 
which  pinion  the  souls  of  men  to  mortality,  a  1690  RUSHW. 
Hitt.  Coll.  (1721)  V.  131  The  Prisoners,  .being  pinion 'd  two 
and  two  together  by  the  Arms.  174*  POPE  Ditnc.  iv.  134 
And  while  on  Fame  s  triumphal  Car  they  ride,  Some  Slave 
of  mine  be  pinion 'd  to  their  side.  1764  CHURCHILL  Gotham 
u.  164  Let  me.,  praise  their  heav'n,  tho'  pinion 'd  down 
to  earth.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  xviii,  Mr. 
Toogood.  .connived  to  slip  a  ponderous  coat  of  mail  over 
his  shoulders,  which  pinioned  his  arms  to  his  sides. 
Hence  Pi'nioning  vbl.sb. 

1818  in  P.  L.  Sclater  Ret.  Progr,  Zool.  Soc.  (1901)  150, 
|  ii  wild  ducks,  .caught  for  the  purpose  of  pinioning. 

attrib.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  21  Sept.,  Calcraft  with  his 
|  pinioning  straps.  1894  Westm.  Gaz  12  Dec.  7/2  The  con- 
i  vict.  .quietly  submitted  to  the  pinioning  operations. 

tPiniona'de.  Obs.  In  4  pynyon-,  pyn- 
(n)on-,  4-5  pynenade.  [app.  f.  some  form  of 
Romanic  pinion  (cf.  PIGNON  *,  PINION  ^.8),  f.  L. 
pinca  pine-nut  +  -ABE.  (Prob.  in  OF.  or  AF.)J 
A  comfit  or  conserve  of  which  pine-nuts  formed 
j  a  characteristic  ingredient. 

13*9  Ace.  Exc*.  A".  R.  Bd.  383  No.  9  m.  4  Pro.  .ccclxxxj  Ib. 
I  qr.  gmgebr'  ct  Pynonad  .v.  Ib.  gariofilorum.  1353-4  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  554  In  duabus  copulis  de  Pynyonade  et 
de  Gyngebrede,  cum  cfuabus  libris de  anys confyt  xviiw.  viii,/. 
ci3oo/'(?r>«^/'Cwr>'li.(i78o)3i  Pynnpnade.  TakeAlmande* 
ibtanched  and  drawe  hem  sumdell  thicke  with  godc  broth. . 
set  on  the  fire  and  seeb  it,,  .take  Pynes  yfryed  m  oyle  obcr 
in  greece  and  berto  white  Powdour  douce.  1390-1  Earl 
Derby's^Exp.  (Camden)  19  Pro  iiij  Ib.  pynenade  ad  xtiijd., 
iiij  5.  viij  d.  e  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Hoitsch.  Ord.  (1790) 
450  At  the  seconde  course  jussett,  pynenade  to  potage. 
Pinioned  (pi'nyand), a.  [f.  PINION  sb.1  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  pinions  or  wings ;  winged.  Also  in  para- 
synthetic  comb.,  as  strong-pinioned,  swift-pinioned, 
c  1440  Proixp.  Pare.  400/2  Pynyonyd,  pennulatus.  155* 
HULOET,  Pynnioned,  armatus, pennulatus.  1607  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Past.  ix.  36  Thy  Name,  O  Varus..The  Wings  of 
Swans, and  stronger  pimon'd  Rhyme,  Shall  raise  aloft.  1765 
J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  (1814)  204  What  pinioned  notions  come 
and  go  1  1791  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  12  The  cherub  choir 
.  .bend  their  pinioned  heads  to  hear. 

Pi'nioned,  ///.  a.    [f.  PINION  v.  +  -ED  i.]    In 

senses  of  the  verb.  a.  Of  a  bird :  Having  the 
wings  maimed  or  confined,  b.  Having  the  arms 
bound  so  as  not  to  be  moved  ;  shackled. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Efist.  u.  i.  G  vj,  Captiue  kinges.. 
with  pinnyand  armes  behinde.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal 
181  Least  on  us  they  fall.  And  to  the  barre  their  pinneon'd 
masters  call.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  319  A  miserable 
little  pinion 'd  Captive.  i8oa  Daily  News  28  Jan.  5/1  A  pair 
of  pinioned  wild  duck.. that  is  whose  wings  had  been  so 
cut  that  they  were  unable  to  fly. 

t  Pi'nioning, sb.  06s.  [f. PINION sb*  +  -INC '.] 
=  PINION  si.1  4. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  in.  vii.  41  His  sleeues  halfe  hid  with 
elbow-pineonings,  As  if  he  tnent  to  flic  with  linnen  wings. 

t  Pi'nlonist.  Obs.  nonet-tod,  [f.  PINION  sbl  + 
-1ST.]  A  winged  creature. 

1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  L  iv,  The  flitting  pinnionists 
of  ayre. 

Frnionless,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  pinions ;  wingless. 

1894  Temple  Bar  Mag,  Cl.  514  The  pinionless  fosterer  of 
one  s  immaturity. 

Finipicrin  (painipi'krin).  Chem.  [f.  L. /<"«-'« 
pine  +  Gr.  wiitp-os  bitter  4-  -IN.]  A  bitter  substance 
(CnHMOu)  obtained  from  the  needles  and  bark 
of  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  syivestris\,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  American  Arbor-vitae  ( Thuja  occid*ntalis\ 

I8C6  WATTS  Diet.  Ckeii.  IV.  651  The  needles,  after  ex- 
haustion wilh  alcohol.  Mill  retain  a  little  pinipicri-i. .  -  ri 
picrin  U  a  bright  yellow  powder,  which. .becomes. .tra 
parent  and  mobile  at  itxf,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
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brownish  yellow  .  .  mass.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Lex,,  Pinipicrin,  .  . 
a  brown,  bitter,  amorphous  glucoside. 
Finite  l  (pi'n-i  pai'nait).  Min.  [ad.  Ger.pimt 
(Karsten,  1800),  from  its  locality,  the  Pini  mine, 
Schneeberg,  Saxony  :  see  -ITE  lab.]  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  occurring  in 
various  crystalline  forms. 

1805  R.  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  II.  552  Finite,  .occurs  seldom 
massive.  1811  PINKERTON  Petrology  I.  217  Finite,  with 
gold  pyrites  and  native  gold.  1859  PAGE  Geol.  Timu(lB6s) 
360  I'inite,  a  variety  or  sub-species  of  iolite. 

Finite  2  (pai-nsit).  Chem.  [a.  F.  finite,  f.  L. 
pinus  PINE  sb?  :  see  -ITE  1  4.]  A  crystallizable 
saccharine  substance  (C6H,Ao)  obtained  from  the 
sap  of  two  species  of  pine-tree,  Pinus  lambertiana 
and  P.  sabiniana. 

1857  MILLER  Elcm.  Chem.  III.  70  A  modification  of  man- 
nite  (CoHeOs),  to  which  the  name  of  finite  has  been  given, 
has  been  found  by  Berthelot  in  the  juice  of  the  Pfma 
Latntirtiana.  1873  WATTS  Ftrwues'  Chem.  (ed.  ii)  629. 

PillivorOUS  (paini-voras),  a.      [f.    L.  pin-its 
pine  +  -VOBOUS.]     That  feeds  on  pine-kernels. 
1884  [see  PINICOLINE]. 

||  Pinjane  (pi-n^Ai).  Also  pinjeen.  [Manx 
=  Gael,  binndean,  Ir.  binidean  rennet.]  '  Curds 
and  whey'  (E.  D.  D.). 

1887  T.  E.  BROWN  Doctor,  etc.  152  A  man  can't  live  upon 
pin-jane.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  306  A  spoonful  of 
cold  pinjane,  Nancy. 

Fink  (pink),  sbl  Now  chiefly  Hist.  Forms: 
5-7  pinck,  6  pyneke,  6-7  pin(c)ke,  7  pynke, 
6-  pink.  [app.  a.  WCDu,  pfackt,  pinke,  name  of 
a  small  sea-going  ship,  also  a  fishing-boat  (1477-8 
in  Verw.  &  Verdam),  in  Kilian  pinck,  mod.Du. 
pink;  in  MLG.,  LG.,  and  mod.Ger.  pinke;  also 
F.  plaque  (1690  in  Furetiere,  pinquet  1634  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  pinco  :  ulterior  origin  unknown 
(Jal).]  A  sailing  vessel  ;  orig.  one  of  small  size 
used  for  coasting  and  fishing,  described  as  flat- 
bottomed  and  having  bulging  sides;  in  the  i/th 
and  iSthc.  applied  to  ships  of  considerable  size, 
esp.  war-ships;  see  also  quot.  1794-  A  common 
characteristic  in  later  times  appears  to  have  been 
a  narrow  stern  :  cf.  pink-stern,  -slerned  in  b. 

The  description  of  the  Dutch  pinks  and  that  of  the  pinks 
of  the  Mediterranean  differ  considerably  :  see  the  quots. 

\Sviordpink,  one  provided  with  lee-boards  [Du.  zwaard 
(sweerd  Kilian)  a  lee-board], 

1471  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  7//(i8i4)  II.  100/2  fat  certain  lordes 
..&  burowis  ger  mak  or  get  Schippis  buschis  &  vber 
ret  pynk  botes  witht  nettes  &  al  abil}ementes  ganing 
arfor  for  fysching.  1545  St.  Papers  Hen.  ('///,  I.  792 
They  mete  also  three  Flemishe  pynckes,  laden  with  pouderd 
codde.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  153  In  Winter  and 
rough  wether,  small  bootes  and  lytle  pinkes  forsake  the 
seas.  1573-80  BARET  /!/?>.  P  380  A  Pinke,  a  little  ship.  x6ox 
J.  REYMOR  Obs.  Dutch.  Fishing  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  228 
Above  1000  Sail  of  Pinks,  Welboats,  Dogger  boats  take  Cod, 
Ling,  and  other  Fish  there.  1616  CAPT.  SMITH  Descr.  New 
Eng.  12  The  poore  Hollanders.  -hailing  2  or  3000  Busses, 
Flat  bottomes,  Sword  pinks,  Todes,  and  such  like.  1688 
Land.  Gas.  No.  2352/3  The  Pink  lost  her  Top-mast  and 
Sprit-sail,  had  her  Main-Yard  broke,  and  her  Hull  and 
Rigging  very  much  torn.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II. 
s.  v..  The  Bends  and  Ribs  compassing  so  as  that  her  Sides 
buldge  out  very  much  ;  wherefore  these  Pinks  are  difficult 
to  be  boarded.  They  are  often  used  for  Store-Ships,  and 
Hospital-Ships,  in  the  Fleet.  1742  FIELDING  Jos.  Andrews 
ll.  xvii,  The_  villains..  put  me,  a  man,  and  a  boy,  into  a  little 
bad  pink,  in  which..  we  at  last  made  Falmouth.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  \.  ii.  14  The  two  Victuallers  were  Pinks,.  .  of 
about  four  hundred,  and  .  .  two  hundred  tons  burthen.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Pink,  a  name  given  to  a 
ship  with  a  very  narrow  stern;  whence  all  vessels..  whose 
sterns  are  fashioned  in  this  manner,  are  called  pink-sterned. 
1787  EARL  MALMESBURY  Diaries  «t  Corr.  II.  367,  I  have 
determined  to  dispatch  a  pink  from  Scheveling.  1794 
Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  236  Pinks  are  mediterranean- 
vessels,  and  differ  from  the  Xebec  only  in  being  more  lofty, 
and  not  sharp  in  the  bottom,  as  they  are  vessels  of  burthen. 
They  have  long  narrow  sterns,  and  three  masts,  carrying 
latteen-sails.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xviii,  Suppose  me  .  . 
detained  in  harbour  by  a  revenue  pink.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s 
Word-bk.,  Pink,  a  ship  with  a  very  narrow  stern,  having  a 
small  square  part  above.  The  shape  is  of  old  date,  but 
continued,  esp.  by  the  Danes,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
quarter-guns,  by  the  ship's  being  contracted  abaft. 

lip.  <z  1625  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize  n.  vi,  This  pinck, 
this  painted  foist,  this  cockle-boat,  To  hang  her  fights  out, 
and  defie  me,  friends,  A  well  known  man  of  war. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pink-boat  (see  qnot. 
1471  above),  pink-rigged  adj.  ;  pink-snow,  a  snow 
resembling  a  pink  in  build  ;  pink-stern,  a  stern 
like  that  of  a  pink  ;  hence,  a  small  vessel  having 
a  narrow  stern  ;  so  pink-sterned  a.  (cf.  1  769  above). 
17x1  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  60  For  round  or 
pink-stern  'd  Ships.  1722  FORSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII. 
100  A  small  Pink-Snow,  called  the  Richard  and  Elizabeth. 
1759  An>i.  Reg.  64/2  A  French  privateer..  fell  in  with  an 
English  brig,  pink-stern  about  loo  tons  burthen.  1808  A. 
PARSONS  Tray.  viii.  160  The  galliote  which  the  Eagle  had 
taken  ..  is  built  forward  like  a  London  wherry,  with  a  pink 
or  lute  stern.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  77  A  pink-sterned 
schooner,  of  only  sixty-five  tons.  Ibid.  89  At  eight  o'clock, 
our  brave  little  pink-stern  was  lying  at  anchor  in  her  haven. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Flute,  or  Fluyt,  a  pink- 
rigged  fly-boat.  Ibid.,  Pinkstern,  a  very  narrow  boat  on 
the  Severn.  1890  in  Haswell  Maister  (1895)  112  In  1833.. 
I  sailed  in  the  well-known  old  Liberty  and  Property  —  a 
collier  with  '  pink  '  stern  ;  the  last  of  her  race,  I  believe. 
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Fink  (pink),  sb?,  penk  (perjk).  Forms:  a. 
5-  penk,  7  penok,  penke  ;  also  8-9  pank.  &. 
7  pinck.  7-  pink.  [Origin  obscure:  cf.  dial. 
Ger.pink(e  fern.,  (i)  minnow,  (2)  small  salmon,  (3) 
a  kind  of  eel.  The  historical  Eng.  form  was/«H*S 
for  which  pink  began  to  appear  in  1 7th  c.,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  fishery  statutes  in  sense  2. 

It  has  no  connexion  with  pink  the  flower,  nor  with  pink 
the  colour,  as  erroneously  assumed  by  some.] 

1.  A  minnow.     Now  dial. 

a.  a  1490  BOTONER  Itin.  (1778)  358  Yn  Wye-water  sunt. . 
penkys.  1651-3  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  4  The  angling 
with  a  Menow,  called  in  some  places  Pencks_  [ed.  1820, 
Pit 
Mi 

d j __  t 

Fairy  Leg.  II.  57  Penk  or  Pink  [is]  the  name  of  the  little 
fish  more  commonly  called  in  England  minnow.  1891  A. 
LANG  in  Lottgrn.  Mag.  Aug.  446  An  artificial  penk. 

ft.  a  1687  COTTON  Anglers  Ballad ii.  Poems  (1689)  76  And 
full  well  you  may  think,  If  you  troll  with  a  Pink,  One 
[fishing-rod]  too  weak  will  be  apt  to  miscarry.  1755  JOHN- 
SON, Pink.  .6.  Afish  ;  the  minnow.  1787,  1828  [see  a).  1879 
Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Pink,  ..the  Minnow. 
[E.  D.  D.  cites  it  also  from  Sheffield,  Derbysh.,  Leicester, 
Notts,  Cheshire,  &  Warwicksh.] 

2.  A  young  salmon  before  it  becomes  a  smolt ; 
a  samlet,  parr. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  26  There  are  a  great  number 
of  samlets  or  pinks.  1861  Act  24  #  25  Viet.  c.  109  §  4  All 
migratory  fish  of  the  genus  salmon,  whether  known  by  the 
names.. salmon.. parr,  spawn,  pink, last  spring,  hepper,  last- 
brood,  ..or  by  any  other  local  name.  1886  St.  Nicholas 
Aug.  740/2  Presently  the  alevin  grows  into  the  fry,  or 
pink,  which  is  an  absurd  little  fish  about  an  inch  long, 
goggle-eyed,  and  with  dark  bars  on  its  sides. 

Fink  (pink),  sb$     [f.  PINK  z/.i,  q.  v.  for  Forms.] 

•(•  1.  A  hole  or  eyelet  punched  in  a  garment  for 
decorative  purposes ;  also,  scalloping  done  for  the 
same  purpose  :  cf.  PINKING  vbl.  sb.1 ,  pinking-iron. 

1512  Ace.  Ld.  Hi$h  Trias.  Scot.  IV.  215  Item,.. for  iiij« 
powdringis  and  pinkis  to  the  sam  goune, . .  xij  s.  1598  FLORIO, 
Tagliuzzi,  small  pinks,  cuts  or  iagges  in  clothes.  1599  B. 
JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iv,  Is  this  pinke  of  equall  proper- 
tion  to  this  cut?  1632  —  Magn.  Lady  in.  iv,  You  had 
rather  have  An  ulcer  in  your  body,  than  a  pink  More  in 
your  clothes. 

1 2.  A  stab  with  a  poniard,  rapier,  etc.  0/>s. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Marl.  C  i,  At  a  great  word  she  will 
her  poynard  draw,  Looke  for  the  pincke  if  once  thou  giue 
the  lye.     1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  in.  i,  The  fellowTs  a 
shrewd  fellow  at  a  pink. 
b.  A  shot-wound. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  13  May  4/1  He  is  spotted  with  marks 
of  stabs  and  revolver  '  pinks ',  and  he  takes  all  his  wounds 
quite  as  matter  of  course. 

Pink,rf.4anda.l  Forms:  6pynke,6-7pinek(e, 
pinke,  7-  pink.  [Etymology  obscure.  By  some 
conjectured  to  be  named  from  its  'pinked'  or  jagged 
petals ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  PINK  v.  had 
the  sense  'to  cut  or  scallop  the  edges  (of  gar- 
ments) '  in  the  i6th  c.,  or  indeed  before  the  igth  c. 
Others  would  connect  the  name  with  pink  eye, 
small  eye,  comparing  the  Fr.  name  ceillet,  dim.  of 
<Kj'/eye,  and  med.L.  Ocellus,  dim.  of  oculus  eye.] 

A.  sb.  I.  1.  The  general  name  of  various  species 
of  Dianthus  (N.  O.  Caryophyllacese'),  esp.  of  D. 
plumarius,  a  favourite  garden  plant,  a  native  of 
Eastern  Europe,  with  very  numerous  varieties  hav- 
ing pure  white,  pink,  crimson,  and  variegated 
sweet-smelling  flowers. 

1573  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  96  Heroes,  branches,  and  flowers, 
..Pinkes  of  all  sorts.  1578  LYTE  Dodofns  n.  vii.  155  The 
Pynkes,  and  small  feathered  Gillofers,  are  like  to  the  double 
or  cloaue  Gillofers, . .  sauing  they  be  single  and  a  great  deale 
smaller.  Ibid.  156  Called  in  Englishe  by  diuers  names,  as 
Pynkes,  Soppes  in  wine,  feathered  Gillofers,  and  small 
Honesties,  xfiox  ?MARSTON  Pasquil  ff  Kaih.  1.272  lie  lay 
me  downe  vpon  a  banke  of  Pinkes.  1662  PEPYS  Diary 
29  May,  To  the  old  Spring  Garden,,  .the  wenches  gathered 
pinks.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  n.  ii,  Sweet-william  and  sweet 


staff.    1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  n.  559  Starry  pinks  for 
garlands  meet 

trans/.  1885  T.  MOZLEY  Remin.  Towns,  etc.II.339  Those 
blue  eyes  and  that  mixture  of  pinks  and  lilies  that  men,  and 
women  too,  admire  or  quiz,  as  they  are  disposed. 

b.  Applied  with  qualifying  words  to  other 
species  of  Dianthus,  and  to  other  plants  allied  to 
or  resembling  the  pink  ;  e.  g. 

Carolina  Pink  =  PINKROOT :  cf.  CAROLINA;  China  or 
Chinese  Pink,  Dianthits  chinensis:  see  CHINA  sb.  2b; 
Clove  Pink,  D.  Caryophyllns  :  see  CLOVE  sb?  6  i  Dept- 
fordPink,  D.  Armeria;  Fire  or  Ground  Pink,  Silene 
virginica;  see  FIRES*.  II.  sb;  Indian  fit>k.  =  Chinapink; 
also  applied  to  some  West  Indian  and  N.  American  species 
of  Ipomaa ;  also  =  PINKROOT  ;  t  Jagged  Pink,  Ragged 
Robin,  Lychnis  Flos-euculi ',  Maiden,  Maidenly,  or 
Meadow  Pink,  Dianthus  deltoides :  see  MAIDEN  sb. 
10  b ;  Maryland  Pink  =  Carolina  fink ;  Old  maid's 
Pink,  Soapwort,  Snponaria  ojj/icinahs  (Cent.  Diet.  1890); 
Pheasant's  eye  Pink  =  PHEASANT'S  EYE  3;  Sea-Pink, 
(rt)  Thrift,  Statice  Armeria;  -fM  Cerastium  reptns; 
Spanish  Pink,  p.  hispanicus ;  Swamp  Pink,  Azalea 
viscosa ;  Wild  Fink,  any  wild  species  of  Dianthus-,  in 
U.  S.  applied  to  Silene  pcnnsylvanica  and  ^.  virginica 
(=  Ground  Pink). 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  A  iner.  (ed.  3),  Pink  Root, ...  also 
known  as  the  "Carolina  Pink.  1741  Compl.  Faiit.-Piece  n. 
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Hi.  361  The  little  Blue,  the  'China  or  Indian  Pink.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  9/1  The  Chinensis,  "Chinese,  or 
Indian  pink.  1837  Penny  Cyd.  VIII.  475/2  OffaMm} 
Caryophyllus,  or  the  "Clove  Pink.  1866  MOORE  in  Brande 
&  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  1 1.  906/2  What  is  called  a  Clove  Pink  is 
Dianthus  caryophyllits,  the  source  of  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee.  [1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  clxxiii.  476  A  Wilde 
creeping  Pinke,  which  groweth  in  our  pastures  neere  about 
London.. but  especially  in  the  great  field  next  to  Detford, 
by  the  path  side  as  you  go  from  Redriffe  to  Greenewich.] 
1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  205  May. ..Span.  Pinks, 
"Deptford  Pinks.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Mcd.  447 
*Ground  pink.  Silene  virginiana.  1664  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  219  September.  .  ."Indian  Pinks,  ^'.thiopick 
Apples.  1741-97  [see  China,  Chinese  Pink  above],  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Spigelia,  The  Pink-root,  Worm-grass,  or 
Indian-pink  of  the  shops  is  the  produce  of  6".  marilandica. 
'573  BARET  Ala.  P  349  The  "Sagged  Pinkes,  Vetonica 
Altilis  minor. .  Dodon.  1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Staff,  s.  v.,The 
little  creeping  pink,  with  one  flower  on  every  stalk,  called  by 


Hoary  creeping  Mouse-ear,  by  some  called  Sea  Pink. 
1834  H.  MILLER  Sch.  Of  Schm.  xviii.  (1858)  397  Beds  of 
thrift,  with  its  gay  flowers  the  sea-pinks.  1892  H.  HUTCHIN- 
SON  Fairway  Isl.  97  Here  and  there  a  bunch  of  dead  sea- 
pink.  1664  "Spanish  Pink  [see  Dipt/aril  Pink  above].  1884 
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boyhood.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v'.,  The  wild 
sweet-william,  or  common  »wild  pink.  1814  WORDSW.  Ex- 
cursion vi.  Poems  (1888)  497/2  The  wild  pink  crowns  the 
garden-wall.  1882  Garden  28  Oct.  375/2  S.  pennsylvanica, 
or  Wild  Pink,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  with  pink  flowers. 

O.  Locally  applied  to  the  Cuckoo-flower  or 
Lady's  Smock,  Cardamine pratensis. 

1818  HOGG  Brownie  of  B.  xi,  Enough  to  make  the  pinks 
an'  ewe  gowan  blush  to  the  very  lip. 

2.  fig.  The  '  flower ',  or  finest  example  of  ex- 
cellence; the  embodied  perfection  (i^some  good 
quality). 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  If  Jnl,  it.  iv.  61  Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the 
very  pinck  of  curtesie.  Rom.  Pinke  for  flower.  1621 
FLETCHER  Pilgrim  i.  ii,  This  is  the  prettiest  pilgrim — The 
pinck  of  pilgrims.  17x1  STEELE  Sped.  No.  140  no  Ladies, 
.  .the  very  Pinks  of  Good-breeding.  1773  GOI.DSM.  Stoops 
to  Conq.  i.  i,  Setting  off  her  pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink 
of  perfection.  18x3  MOOKE  Post-bag  viii.  4  Come  to  our 
Fete,  and  show  again  That  pea-green  coat,  thou  pink  of 
men  1  1825-9  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xxii. 
398,  I  have  been  admiring  your  cupboards;  they  are  the 
very  pink  of  elegance.  1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack  Z. 
i.  20  The  pink  and  paragon  of  propriety. 

b.  The  most  perfect  condition   or  degree  of 
something ;  the  height,  extreme. 

1767  G.  S.  CAREY  Hills  of  Hybla  20  Behold  her  sailing  in 
the  pink  of  taste,  Trump'd  up  with  powder,  frippery  and 
paste.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1872)  173  In  the  very 
pink  of  the  mode.  1893  VIZETELLY  Glances  Back  I.  xiii.  255 
[He]  got  himself  up  in  the  very  pink  of  fashion. 

c.  A  beauty ;  an  exquisite,  a  smart  person,  one 
of  the  elite.  ?  Obs. 

1602  BRETON  Merry  Wonders  B  iij,  He  had  a  pretty  pincke 
to  his  own  wedded  wife.  1821  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  27  A  new 
white  upper  tog,  that  would  have  given  a  sporting  appear- 
ance to  a  pink  of  Regent-street.  1827  FONBLANQUE  En~ 
under  ^  Adminiitr.  (1837)  I.  55  His  Vice  runs  into  F 
contrary  extreme.  He  is  a  Pink,  an  Exquisite. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Exquisite ;    smart,  '  swell '. 
Now  only  U.  S.  colloq.  or  slang. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  iii.  149  For  to  perfume  her  rare 
perfection  With  some  sweet-smelling  pinck  Epitheton.  1818 
LADY  MORGAN  Autooiog.  (1859)  42  It  was  Lady  Cork's  'Pink 
night ',  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  exclusives. 

4.  Comb,  (in  sense  i),  as  pink-growing  sb.,  pink- 
like  adj. ;  pink-coloured  a.,  of  the  colour  of  the 
pink ;  having  a  pink  colour. 

1681  T.JORDAN  London's  yijj/Biv,  AMantleof  pink  colour  'd 
sarsnet,  fringed  with  Gold.     17..    MOORE  Trail.  II.  x 
(Jod.),  The  dancers  ..  were  dressed  in  white  silk  flounced 
with  pink-coloured  ribbands.    1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot. 
412  Little  pink-like  plants.     1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  n.  (1863)  244  Lending  his  willing  aid  in  waiting  at 
entertaining  on  fair-days  and  market-days,  at  pink-feasts 
and  melon-feasts.     1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  Sept.  186  The  remi- 
niscences of  pink -growing  are  always  most  interesting  to  us. 
II.  sb.  use  of  B. 

6.  A  light  or  pale  red  colour  with  a  slight  purple 
tinge.  (See  also  PINK  **.») 

[1828  WEBSTER,  Pink, . .  a  color  used  by  painters ;  from  the 
color  of  the  flower.)  1846  WORCESTER,  Pink,.,  the  usua 
color  of  the  flower ;  a  light  crimson.  1874  A.  O  SHAUGH- 
NESSY  Music  H  Moonlight,  Ode  to  New  Age  183  Nay,  by 
yon  pink  of  slowly  parting  lips,  A  long  rim  near  the  dawn. 
1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  289/2  Wild  rose . .  falling  in  clos 
exquisite  veils  of  pink  and  green  down  to  the  daisied  grass. 
b.  With  defining  word  prefixed  to  denote  a 
particular  shade  :  see  B.  I  b. 

1893  F.  F.  MOORE  I  Forbid  Banns  (i&y))  88  The  melloi 
crimson  faded  into  shell-pink.     1900  Daily  Mow  »B  Apr. 
6/6  A  little  prawn-pink  is  introduced  under  the  embroidery. 
1900  G.  SWIFT  Somerley  101  Soft  cheeks  with  a  sort  of  sun- 
rise-pink on  them-not  that  unhealthy,  doll-like  shell-pmk 

6.  Scarlet  when  worn  by  fox -hunters ;  a  scarlet 
hunting-coat,  or  the  cloth  of  which  it  is  made. 

1834  DISRAELI  Corr.  w.  Sister  15  Feb.,  Although  not  ir 
pink,  [I]  was  the  best  mounted  man  in  the  field.  i8» 
R.  E.  WARBURTON  Hunt.  Songs  I.  (1883)  143  A  sect..Whc 
blindly  follow,  clad  in  coats  of  pink,  A  beast  whose  nature 
is  to  run  and  .stink.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  l, 
They  are  the  hunting  ,-et,  and  come  in  with  pea-coats  ovei 
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their  pinks.  1889  Daily  News  a  Nov.  5/2  Scarlet,  con- 
venlionally  known  as  'pink  ',  will,  he  trusts,  last  as  long^as 
fox-hunting.  >9»o  Hid.  24  Feb.  6/7  A  short  coat  in  hunting 

11  b.   trans/.  A  man  in  '  pink  '  ;  a  fox-hunter. 

«8i8  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  323  Even  in  the  strictest  College 
a  pink  could  unmolested  walk  across  the  Court.  1840  SHAIKP 
in  W.  Knight  Skairf  >,  Frien,ls  (1888)  44,  I  see  the  pinks 
flocking  out  to  the  'meets'.  1869  E.  FARMER  Scrap  Bk. 
(ed.6)9i  Pinks  call  for  their  second  [horse]  to  finish  the  run. 
B.  culj.  [orig.  attrib.  use  of  sense  i  of  the  sb.] 

1.  Of  the  colour  of  the  pink  (sense  i)  in  its  single 
natural  state  ;  of  a  pale  or  light  red  colour,  slightly 
inclining  towards  purple  ;  of  a  pale  rose-colour. 

1710  MBS.  MANLEY  Power  of  Love  (1741)  1.  16  A  Veil  of 
Pink  Colour.  1733-4  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  *r  Corr.  431 
Lady  Dysart's  clothes  were  pink  armazine  trimmed  with 
silver.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  58  The  pustule  was  small..  . 
Its  base  was  of  a  light  red  or  pink  colour.  1821-30  Li>. 
COCKBUKN  Mem.  vii.  (1874)  350  He  ..  could  not  be  looked  at 
without  his  face  becoming  pink.  1875  PRINCESS  ALICE  in 
Mem.  14  Feb.  (1884)  336  She  looks  pink  and  smiling. 

b.  With  prefixed  word  expressing  the  particular 

shade,  as  light,  deep,  dull,  pale  pink  ;  arbutus-, 

coral-,  currant-,  old;  orange-,  prawn-,  purple-, 

raspberry-,  shell-pink,  etc.     See  also  ROSE-/»'»£, 

' 
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1881  Garden  14  Oct.  347/1  A  small  flower  with  pale  pink 
floiets.  1887  Daily  News  20  July  6/1  A  coral-pink  em- 
broidered dress.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/3  Some  old  pink 
rosebuds  near  the  face.  1901  Daily  News  19  Jan.  6/7  A 
band  of  prawn-pink  velvet. 

2.  Applied  to  thecolourofahunting-coat:  seeA.6. 
1857  TROLLOPE  Barchester  T.   xxii,   He..  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  take  hb  pink  coat  out  of  the  press,  or  hb 
hunters  out  of  his  stable. 

C.  Combinations  (chiefly  of  the  adj.).  a.  Quali- 
fying other  adjs.  of  colour,  as  pink-pearl,  -violet, 
-white;  also  pink-and-white,  etc. 

1845  D.  JERROLD  Time  Works  Wonders  i.  2  Jug.  I've 
some  beautiful  bacon,  sir,  Such  pink  and  white  1  Streaked, 
sir,  like  a  carnation.  1897  HALL  CAINE  Christian  x,  The 
pretty  dark  girl  with  the  pink  and  white  cheeks  like  a  doll. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  389  Some  zoophyte  of  an 
exquisite  bright  mauve  or  pink-violet  colour.  1900  Daily 
Neva  3  July  3/4  The  crowds  that  give  life  to  these  wide 
pink-white  streets  present  a  bewildering  display  of  colour. 

b.  Parasynthetic  and  instrumental,  as  pink- 
blossomed,  -bound,  -breasted,  -checked,  -coated,  -faced, 
-flowered,  -leaved,  -lipped,  -ribbed,  -shaded,  -striped, 
-tinted,  -veined  adjs.  Pink-coloured  :  see  A.  4. 

1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  H.  (1863)  373  The  baby, 
adorned  in  a  pink-checked  frock,  a  blue  spotted  pinafore. 
and  a  little  white  cap.  1840  MRS.  NORTON  Dream  29  And 
pink-lipp'd  shells,  and  many-colour'd  weeds.  1844  THACKERAY 
Box  of  Nmtls  Wks.  1900  XIII.  403  Those  pink-bound 
volumes  are  to  be  found  in  every  garrison.  1873;  MORRIS 
in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  I.  293  Abundance  of  pink-blossomed 
leafless  peach  and  almond  trees.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  ' 
Miner's  Right  (1899)  156/2  Built  of  pale,  pink-veined,  creamy 
free-stone.  189*  GREENER  Breech-Loader  174  Pink-edged, 
pink-faced,  .  .  and  thick  cardboard  wads,  cloth  wads,  and 
black  wads,  are  used  for  special  purposes. 

C.  Special  combinations  and  collocations  :  pink- 
aah  (see  quot.)  ;  pink  bed,  one  of  the  beds  of 
sandstone  in  the  Swanage  quarries  ;  pink-cheek, 
a  fish  of  New  South  Wales,  Upeneichthys  porosus 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890);  pink-fever  =•  PINK-EYE  2 
(Syd.Soc.  Lex.  1893)  ;  pink-fish,  a  S.  Californian 
pinkish  coloured  gobioid  fish,  Typhlogobius  cali- 
jornensis,  which  lives  attached  to  the  underside  of 
stones  (Webster  1902)  ;  pink-  foot  a.  poet.  =  next  ; 
pink-footed  a.,  having  pink  feet  :  spec,  applied 
to  the  Pink-footed  Goose  \Anserbrachyrhynchus~)  ; 
pink  gilding,  pink  gold,  gilding  having  a  pink 
tinge  resulting  from  a  combination  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper;  pink-grass,  an  agricultural  name  for 
species  of  sedge,  cap.  Carex  glauca  and  C.  preecox, 
found  in  pastures  ;  pink  salt,  the  ammonium  salt 
of  tetraohloride  of  tin,  2  NH4Cl.SnCl4)  used  in 
calico-printing  ;  pink  saucer,  a  saucer  containing 
a  pigment  used  to  give  a  pink  tint  to  the  skin,  or 
to  carments  ;  trans/,  the  pigment  itself. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.  s.y.  Coal,  Anthracite  is 
divided  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  color  of  the 
ash  after  burning,  into  u>hitc-ash,  red-ash,  and  *pink-ash 
coal.  1858  A.  C.  RAMSAY,  etc.  Rock  Spec.  (1862)  143  (E.  D.D.) 
The  '  *  Pink  Bed  ',  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Freestone  Series. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  I.  404  The  "pink-foot  doves 
Still  told  their  weary  tale  unto  their  loves.  i88a  HEPBURN 
in  Prc-c.  Bertu.  ft  at.  Club  IX.  No.  .j.  505  The  Bean  and  the 
*Pinkfooted  Goose,  almost  daily  visitors  ..  during  spring. 
1873  E.  SPON  \\'orkshopReceipts^.t.\.i^li  "Pink  gilding,.  . 
should  present  .-vt  the  same  time,  the  red,  yellow,  and  while 
shades,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  practised  eye  will  dis- 
tinguish them.  Ibid.  196/2  *Pink  gold  [results]  from  the 
combination  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  1856  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.  II.  936  A  similar  constitution  holds  in  the  corre- 
sponding ammoniacal  salt  N  H(CI.  SnCIz,  which  is  the  'pink 
salt  of  the  dyer.  1868  WATTS  Did.  Chem.  V.  810  It  is  used 
in  calico-primtnj:  under  the  name  of  pink  salt,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  red  colours.  1864  WEBSTER,  'Pink-saucer.  1888 
New  1W-  ll'orldn  July  (Farmer  Aincr,),  Flesh  tights.. 
colored  with  what  we  call  pink  saucer  in  the  profession,  a 
kind  of  stuff  you  buy  at  the  druggists. 

Pink,  sbfl  [Origin  unknown  :  it  appears  to  be 
a  distinct  word  from  prec.]  A  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  pigment  or  'lake'  obtained  by 
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the  combination  of  a  vegetable  colouring  matter 
with  some  white  base,  as  a  metallic  oxide.  Also 
pink-yellow  =  yellow  lake. 

Brown  pink  and  French  pink  are  derived  from  Persian  or 
Avignon  berries  (Rkamnus  inftc  toria)  ;  Dutck,  English  t 
.-uid  Italian  pink  from  quercitron  bark  (Qmrcta  tinctoria). 

1634  FEACMAM  Genii.  Exerc.  i.  xxiii.  75  Your  principal) 
yellow  be  these—  Orpim  en  t,  Masticot,  Saffron,  Pinke  Yellow, 
Okerde  Luce.Umber.  IHd.  xxvl  90  For  yellowish  garments 
thinne  Pinke,  and  deepned  with  pinke  and  greene.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Pink,  a  kinde  of  yellow  colour  used  in  painting. 
1676  BEALK  in  H.  Walpole  Vertne't  Anted.  Paint.  (1765)  111. 
L  78,  I  gave  Mr.  Manby  two  ounces  of  very  good  lake  of 
my  making,  and  one  ounce  and  half  of  pink,  i486  R. 
HOLME  A  rm<mry  in.  148/2  Pinke,  a  kind  of  yellowish  green. 
1703  T.  S.  Art's  Improv.  \.  39  English  Pink,  grind  it  with 
common  Size.  iy*j&Ann.  Reg.  in/i  The  colouring  used  ..  w 
supposed  to  be  Dutch  pink,  which  will  make  bohea  tee  of  a 
fine  green.  18*3  CRABB  Technal.  Diet.,  /*/«£,..  a  sort  of 
yellow  colour.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI,  1.  67  To  the 
juices  of  this  yellow  weed  [Reseda  Ittteola}  the  artist  owes 
the  colour  called  Dutch  pink.  itfaArckit.Pvbl.Soe.  Diet., 
French  fink,  a  pigment  made  of  Troyes  (L  e.  Spanish)  white 
with  Avignon  or  French  berries.  1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  I. 
895  Brown-pink,  and  others  of  the  same  class  are  also 
evanescent  in  thrir  layers. 

Pink  (pink),  *M>     [Echoic.] 

1.  An  imitation  of  the  note  of  the  chaffinch  (often 
reduplicated,  pink-pink)  ;  hence  trans/.,  a  local 
name  of  the  bird  itself. 

(1809  BATCHELOR  Anal.  F,ng.  Lang.  140  Pint,  a  chaffinch 
(a  Nottinghamshire  word).)  1819  J.  L.  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Nat. 
165  In  Gloucestershire,  .from  the  constant  repetition  of  one 
note,  when  alarmed  or  in  danger,  they  have  acquired  the 
name  of  '  twinks  ',  and  'pinks'.  1831  Howirr  Seasons  (iZyfl 
106  The  weet-weet  and  pink-pink  of  the  chaffinch.  1864  R. 
CHAMBERS  Bk.  of  Days  II.  4/2.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Hmtu&k. 
Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  36  The  Chaffinch  .  .  Its  familiar  note,  '  pink, 
pink  ',  is  heard  everywhere  in  the  spring. 

1  2.  A  sea-bird  of  some  kind.  Obs. 

1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Scv.  Lati  Voy.  L  (1694)  81 
Other  such  Sea-Fowls,  as  Pinks  and  Sea-mews. 

Fink,  a.1  :  see  PINK  sb.*  A.  3,  B. 

Fink,  a.2  and  sb."1  Obs.  or  dial.  [Of  obscure 
history  ;  as  adj.  used  chiefly  in  pink  eye,  \pink 
nye,  where  it  seems  to  be  related  to  Du.  pink 
ooghen  :  see  PINK  v*  ;  the  sb.  is  used  more  widely 
in  Sc.  :  cf.  Da.  pink  the  little  finger,  also  a  young 
bullock,  a  steer  ;  pointing  to  an  original  sense 
'  something  small  '.] 

A.  adj.  Small,  contracted,  diminutive  ;  in  the 
obs.  or  arch,  phrase  pink  eye,  \pink  nye,  a  small 
eye,  a  winking  or  half-shut  eye  :  see  PINKENY. 

«S7S  I5"  PINKENY  i].  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  %  Cl.  it.  vii.  121 
Come  thou  Monarch  of  the  Vine,  Plumpie  Bacchus,  with 
pinke  eyne.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  661  The  third 
sort  [of  CantharidesJ.  .are  of  a  rusty  colour,  and  their  small 
pink  eyes  as  black  as  Jet.  1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Glass., 
Pink,  small.  '  Aw  never  saw  sic  a  Pink-eed  body  '. 

B.  sb.  Sc.  Something  very  small  :  t  »•  A  diminu- 
tive specimen  or  creature  ;  brat,  elf  (obi.}  ;  b.  A 
very  small  hole  or  spot,  a  small  peep  of  light. 

a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Flyting  119  On  sike  as  thysell,  little 
pratiing  pinke,  Could  thou  not  ware  inke,  thy  trailing  to 
tell  ?  18*4.  MACTACCART  GaUtn'id.  Encycl.  (1876)  382  A  small 
mind,  with  only  a  pink,  or  small  gleam  of  light  in  it.  1866 
GREGOR  Banffsh.  Glass.  126  Pink,  a  very  small  hole  ;  a  very 


Forms  :  4-6  pynke,  6  pynk, 
pynoke,  6-7  pinke,  pincke,  6- 


PINK. 

3.  To  ornament  (cloth,  leather,  or  the  like)  by 
cutting  or  punching  eyelet-holes,  figures,  letters, 
etc.  (usually  in  order  to  display  a  rich  lining  or 
under-garment  of  contrasting  colour)  ;  to  perforate ; 
also,  in  modern  use,  to  decorate  the  raw  edge  of 
silk,  etc.,  by  scalloping  and  punching  out  a  pattern 
on  it.  Also  to  pink  out. 

1503  Ace.  La.  Hifk  Treas.  Scot.  II.  931  Item,  for  making 
of  the  said  goun.  .xw.  Item,  for  pynking  of  the  sleffis  of 
it..w.  xJ.  1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Mm,  ll.  (1881)  37  They 
[skins  of  leather]  must  be  stitched  finelie,  pincked,  cutle, 
karued.  1596  NASHE  Sajffrvn-Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
141  A  sute  made  of.. white  canuas  pinkt  vpon  cotton.  1600 
DEKKER  Guitlc  Craft  Wkv  1873  I.  16  Here  take  this  paire 
of  Shooes  cut  out  by  Hodge,,  .seam VI  by  my  selfe,  Made  up 
and  pinckt,  with  letters  for  thy  name.  1641  FULLER  Holy 
ff  Pro/.  St.  HI.  xx.  207  The  Turks  did  use  to  wonder  much 
at  our  English  men  for  pinking  or  cutting  their  clothes, 
counting  them  little  better  then  mad  for  their  pains  to  make 
holes  in  whole  cloth.  1666  Ppvs  Diary  15  Oct.,  A  long 
cassocke..  of  black  cloth,  and  pinked  with  white  silke  under 
it.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1873)  IV.  5  His  skin  did  look  like 
Satin  pinck 'd,  With  Gashes  many  a  score.  1788  I.  BYRON 
ffarr.  Patagonia  (ed.  a)  225  Their  shoes  are  pinkeo  and  cut. 
ciSoo  Miss  KNIGHT  AtitoHog.  I.  16  Hb  father  kept  a  shop, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  pink  shrouds.  1893  Lady  17  Aug. 
172/3  The  edge  may  be  pinked-out  in  the  simple  notches 
known  as  the  "saw  '  pattern.  1903  Daily  Chron.  30  May  8/4 
Such  silk  can  be  bought  ready  '  pinked  '  at  the  edges. 

fig.  1576  NEWTON  Ltmnie's  Complex.  (1633)  43  Their 
bodies  pinked  full  of  scabs. 

f4.  To  cut  or  puncture  the  skin  as  an  adorn- 
ment ;  to  tattoo.  Also  intr.  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  38  Their  cutting,  pinking, 
and  pouncing  of  their  flesh  with  garnishments ..  of  sundry 
shapes  and  fashions.  1650  BULWER  Antkropomet.  236  They 
of  Sierra  Leona..both  men  and  women,  race  and  pink  over 
all  their  bodies.  1741  tr.  D' Athens'  Chinese  Lett.  xxx.  221 
The  Tunguses  have  the  Skin  oAheir  Foreheads  and  Cheeks 
pink'd  in  the  manner  of  Embroidery.  1781  [see  PINKED  ij. 

5.  To  adorn,  beautify,  deck. 

1558  PHAER  JEneid.  iv.  I  iv  b,  This  pranking  Paris  fyne  with 
mates  of  beardles  kynde  ..With  grekishe  wymple  pynkyd 
womanlvke.  \vn  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1650)  89  Is  it 


small  spot. 

Fink  (pink),  ..  _.  _  . 

^ynoke,  6-7  pinke,  pincke,  6-8  pinck,  6-  pink. 

[Cf.  \JG.pinken  to  strike,  peck  Cschlagen,  picken ',  Doornk.- 
Koolman  s.  v.  pinke),  suggested  to  be  a  nasalized  modifica- 
tion of  picken,  PICK  c.1  The  sense  is  more  or  less  that  of 
F.  piatur,  Pr.,  Sp.  picar.  (Some  evidence  (from  Sp.,  Pg., 
Cat.)  is  adduced  by  Korting,  No.  7163,  for  a  Romanic  stem 
pine-  prick,  sting.)  Cf.  also  the  OE.  Gloss  on  pincan  =  L.  in 
pitncto  (Napier  OE.  Glosses  No.  3683),  which  is  however 
perh.  a  scribal  error.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  holes;  to  prick,  thrust,  stab. 
Now  rare  (or  only  as  absol.  use  of  a  or  3). 

The  meaning  of  the  first  quot.  b  uncertain. 

a  1307  Sat.  Consistory  Courts  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  156 
Heo  pynkes  with  heore  penne  on  heorc  parchemyn.  1530 
PALSGR.  658/1,  I  pynke.  [No  Fr.]  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Word-bk.,  To  Pink,.,  to  stab,  as,  between  casks,  to  detect 
men  stowed  away. 

2.  trans.    To  pierce,  prick,  or  stab  with  any 
pointed  weapon  or  instrument.    Alsoyf^. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  ii.  By  my  hand,  I 
wiilpinck  your  flesh,  full  of  holes,  with  my  rapier  for  this. 
1671  FOULIS  Hist.o/Kom.  Treas.  (1681)  281  Cutting  and 
I    pinkinghisBodywiththeirSwords.  ijiSAooison Drummer 
iv.  i,  One  of  them  pink'd  the  other  in  a  duel.    1813  Scorr 
i    Peveril  xlii,  I  would  I  had  pinked  one  of  the  knaves  at 
least,    1893  VIZETELLY  Glances  Back  II.  xxxl.  190  [He] 
pinked  his  sarcastic  adversary  in  the  arm. 
t  b.  To  pierce  with  a  bullet.  Obs. 
1661  OGILBY  King's  Coronation  19  With  Bullets  pink  Their 
!    Quarters  untill  they  sink.  .  , 

c.  fig.  (with  play  on  sense  3).    To  pink  ones 
\  jacket  or  doublet,  to  pierce,  hit, '  pepper ',  '  dress  . 

1684  Vey.  Capl.  Sharp  45  But  as  soon  as  we  began  to  pink 
'    some  of  their  Jackets  for  them  with  our  Fuzees,  they  got 
out  of  our  reach.    17*4  SWIFT  Wood's  Exec.  Wks.  1814  VII. 
I    297,  yd  Taylor.  I'll  pink  his  doublet. 

d.  Pugilistic  slang.  To  strike  with  the  fist  with 
visible  effect. 

1810  Storting  Mae.  XXXVI.  44  Hall  was  without  «•<:».«. 
and  Baflard  pinked  his  head.  1816  IHd.  XL\  III. .180  Ihe 
face  of  his  opponent  seemed  a  little  pinked.  lS»l  lent. 
N.  S.  VII.  274  Hudson  was  pinked  all  ovtr. 


seem 
self? 


anlykc.    1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1650)  80  Is  it 
ly  for  a  prophet  to  pinck  and  gingerly  to  set  forth  him- 
17*5  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.Lify,  The  Flowers  .. 


are.. crooked,  purpled,  and  pink'd  with  certain  red  Spots, 
they  smell  sweatly  and  please  the  Sight.  1891  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  Apr.  539  April,  .pink'd  the  earth  with  flowers.  1896 
[C.  ROGERS]  Bairnsla'  foot's  Ann.  20  (E.  D.  D.)  T'  wmdas 
wor  pinked  aht  wi  a  touch  a  gas  leet  inside. 

Obs.  exc.  dial.     Forms :  6 


Fink  (pink), 

pynke,  6-7  pinck,  pinke,  7-  pink.  [=  Du. 
pinken  to  shut  the  eyes  (Hexham,  1678),  to  wink, 
to  leer,  MDu.  pincken,  Du.  pinken  to  blink,  to 
glimmer,  MHG.  pinken.  Kilian  has  also  pinck 
ooghen  '  connivere,  nictare,  oculis  semiclausis  in- 
tueri,  ocnlos  contrahere  et  aliquo  modo  clandere' 
(cf.  mod.Du.  knipoogen  to  blink,  leer)  ;  also  pincke 
sb.  '  (veins)  lumen,  oculus".  History  unknown.] 

1.  intr.    a.  Of  the  eyes :    To  be  half  shut,  to 
blink  ;  to  peer,  peep.  Now  dial.    b.  Of  a  person : 
To  peep  or  peer  with  half-closed  eyes ;  to  blink 
or  wink  in  a  sleepy  or  sly  manner ;  to  look  slyly. 
Now  dial.    t°-   trans/.   Of  a  candle,  etc.:   To 
shine  with  a  peep  of  light,  to  peep  ;  to  twinkle,  to 
shine  faintly  (ois.). 

a.  c  1S4»  J-  HEYWOOD  Four  P.  P.  B  ij.  And  vpon  drinkyng, 
myne  eyes  wyll  be  pinkynge.    [Cf.  c  IJS4  Interl.  of  Youth 
Ciij,  Yet  I  can  tel  you  more  and  ye  wyll  con  me  thanke 
Pinke  and  drinke  and  also  at  the  blanke  And  many  sportes 
mo.]    1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  *F.  Ixix.  55  Though  his 
iye  on  «  therat  pleasantlie  pinke.  Yet  will  he  thinke 
that  we  saie  not  as  we  thinke.    1681  Kojcf.  Ball.  V.  86 
When  our  senses  are  drown'd.  and  our  eyes  they  do  pink 
,733-4  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  *  Corr.  I.  426,  I  cant  brag 
muTh  of  my  eye,    I  find  it  still  weak  ..though  it  went 
pinking  and  blinking  to  court  last  night. 

b.  1587  HARRISON  England  v.  vi.  (1877)  I.  160  They. .sit 
still  pinking  with  their  narrow  eies  as  halfe  sleeping,  a  1591 
H.  SMITH  Serm.  (1866)  I.  395  They  stand  aloof  from  religion, 
pinking  and  winking.     160.  A'amsns (1893)  7»  Thou  dosl 
pinke  vpon  mee  with  thine  even.  1748  RICHARDSON  Claris,* 
(1811)  VVxix.  3U  Mrs.  Bevis  presently  returned  with  an 

!    answer  (winking  and  pinking  at  me)  that  the  lady  would 
i    follow  her  down.     .806-7  )•  BERESFORD  M,,er,es  Hu»f 
\    Life  (1826)  Post.  Groans  xxxv,  Pinking  and  blinking  with 
hb  up-and-down-goggles  full  at  me. 

o  .589  ratpc  m.  Hatchet  D  iv  b,  Martin  with  a  wit  worn 
into  the  socket,  twinkling  and  pinking  like  the  snuffe  of 
a  candle.  1616  BRETON  Good  I,  BadJe  38  He  u  but  the 
snuffe  of  a  Candle,  that  pinke  it  never  so  long,  it  wi 
at  last '.  a  1674  HEKRICK  Epitkalamtam  Poems  (1869)  454 
You  starres,  Begin  to  pinke. 

2.  Pink  in   (of  daylight,  etc.) :   To   close  in, 
diminish,  '  draw  in  '.  dial. 

1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  \\.  vi.  87  It  being 
now  what  the  people  called  the  '  pinking  in  of  the  day that 
is,  the  quarter-hour  just  before  dusk.  1888  -  Wetstx 
Tales  (1889)  36  The  evening  b  pinking  in  a  ready. 

Pink  (pirjk),  v.3  Sf.     [app.  echoic.] 
trickle,  drip ;   also,  to  make  a  tinkling  sound  in 
dripping.      Hence    Pink  rf.«   a  drop,   ako  •»• 


Where  pinking  drops  perpetual  fall. 


PINKANINNY. 

fPinkaninny.  Obs.  ?A  variant  of  PINKENY 
assimilated  in  the  ending  to  piccaninny. 

1696  D'URFEY  Quix.  in.  iv.  41  Dear  Pinkaninny,  If  half  a 
Guiny,  To  love  will  win  ye,  I  lay  it  here  down. 

t  Prnkardine.  Obs.     .Some  precious  stone. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1472  Penitotes,  &  pynkardines,  ay 
perles  bitwene. 

Pink  bed  to  Pink-oheek :  see  PINK  sb.*  C. 
Pinked  (pirjkt),  ///.  a.    [f.  PINK  z>.i  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Pierced,  pricked,  wounded ;  also,  tattooed. 
1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  iv.  iii,  I  like  a  whole  skinne 

better  then  a  pinkt  one.     1781  COWPER  Expostulation  486 
Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pinked  and  painted  hide. 

2.  Of  cloth,  leather,  etc. :    Ornamented  with  per- 
forations, or  (later)  cut  edges ;  slashed,  scalloped. 


me,  till  her  pinck'd  porrenger  fell  off  her  head.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury\\\.  14/2  Pinked  or  raised  ShooeSj  have  the 
over  leathers  grain  part  cut  into  Roses,  or  other  devices.  1693 
SHADWELL  Volunteers  iv.  Wks.  1720  IV.  462  I'll  make  thee 
fuller  of  Holes,  then  e'er  pink't  Satin  was.  1807  CRABBE 
Par,  Reg.  in.  347  Verses  fine  Round  the  pink'd  rims  of 
crisped  Valentine.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  A  sorry, 
coloured,  pinked  doublet. 

b.  Of  flounces,  frills,  ribbons,  etc. :  Having  the 
raw  edge  of  the  material  stamped  or  cut  into 
scallops,  jags,  or  narrow  points.  Often  pinked  out. 

1884  Daily  Nevis  23  Sept.  6/1  The  skirt . .  edged  with  a  very 
thick  ruche  of  pinked -out  silk  in  the  two  colours.  1888  Lady 
25  Oct.  378/2  A  most  becoming  little  bonnet  in  pinked-out 
cloth  and  velvet.  1893  Itid.  17  Aug.  172/3  The  bretelle 
frill  is  straight  at  the  pinked  edge. 

Finkeeu  (pirjkrn).  Anglo-Irish,     [f.  PINK  sb.- 
+  -een,  Ir.  -In,  dim.  suffix.]    A  little  minnow ;  fig.    \ 
a  very  diminutive  or  insignificant  person. 

1831  S.  LOVER  Leg.  [rel.  iv.  39  I'll  turn  you  into  a  pinkeen. 
1891  JANE  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls  169  Fishing  for  pinkeens    \ 
along  by  the  river.    1892  EMILY  LAWLESS  Crania  II.  ill.  vi. 
89  Just  a  poor  little  pinkeen  of  a  fellow. 

Pinken(pi'nk3n),z>.  rare.  [f.  PINK  o.l  +  -EN°.] 
inlr.  To  become  pink. 

1890  Harpers  Mag.  Nov.  867/2  Its  spotless  tip  first 
pinkening  like  the  point  of  some  wondrous  bud. 

t  Pi'iikeny,  pi'nkany.    Obs.  (exc.  dial,  in  j 
sense  3).      Forms :    6  pink  nye,  pinky  ney, 
pinokeny,  -anie,  -any,   pinkany,    7   pink-an- 
eye,  pinken  eye.    See  also  PINK  a.2,  PINKIE  a.    \ 
[orig.  pink  nye  (pi.  nyes,   neyne),  i.e.  PINK  a.2   I 
small,  narrow  +  nye  =  ye,  EYE,  with  prosthetic  n 
(cf.  PIGSNEY).     Cf.  early  mod.Du.  pinck  ooghen 
vb.,  pinched.  (Kilian  1599:  see  PINK z/.2).    Prob. 
pink  nye,  pinkie  nye,  was  orig.  child's  language, 
fondly  imitated  by  nurses,  and  so  became  an  expres- 
sion of  endearment.] 

1.  A  small,  narrow,  blinking,  or  peering  eye; 
a  tiny  or  dear  little  eye. 

'575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  17  To  see  the  bear  with  hiz 
pink  nyez  leering  after  hiz  enmiez  approch.  1593  RICH 
Greenes  Netties  D  iv,  The  one  of  her  eyes  was  bleard.  .the 
other  was  a  pretty  narrowe  pinckeny,  looking  euer  as  though 
she  smylde.  1594  LODGE  wounds  Civ.  War  (Hunter.  Cl.)  54 

0  most  surpassing  wine . .  Thou  makest  some  to  stumble,  and 
many  mo  to  fumble :  And  me  haue  pinkie  nine.     1612  N. 
FIELD  Woman  a  Weathercock  iv.  ii.  Hi,  Those  Pinkanies 
of  thine,  For  I  shall  ne're  be  blest  to  call  them  mine. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  a  person,  usually  as  a  term 
of  endearment :  Darling,  pet ;  =  PIGSNEY. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Sttiffe  42  The  other.. was  Hero,.. she 
was  a  pretty  pinckany  and  Venus  priest.  1590  PORTER 
Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.)  68  Mai.  Tis  I!  who  I? 
..A  Christ  crosse  rowe  I?  Phil.  No,  sweete  pinckanie. 
i6«  MASSINGER  &  DEKKF.R  Virg.  Mart.  n.  i.  Wks.  1873  IV. 

(corr. 

pink-tf-my-John),  a  popular  name  of  the  pansy  or 
heart's-ease,  widely  current  in  the  midland  counties. 

1879  PRIOR  Brit.  Plants  s.  v.  Pansy,  Pink  of  my  John. 
1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Eng.  Planl-n.,  Pink-o'-my-John, 
Viola,  tricolor..  .Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Pinken-eyed 
John.,  and  Pink -eyed  John..:  also  Pinkenny-John. 

Pinker  (pi-rjksi),  j*.  [f.  PINK  a.l  +  -EB  l.]  One 
who  pinks,  a.  One  who  stabs ;  a  slabber. 

a  1519  SKELTON  Mann.  World  113  So  many  pinkers . .  Sawe 

1  neuer. 

b.  One  who  punches  designs  in  cloth,  leather,  etc. 

1598  FLORIO,  Tagliuzzatore,  a  slicer,  a  cutter,  a  pinker  or 
iagger.  1611  COTGR.,  Eschiffeur,  a  Cutter  or  Pinker.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pinker,  one  who  stabs  or  cuts  out 
flounces  and  borders,  &c.  with  a  machine,  for  ladies'  dresses. 

Pinker  (pi-nksi),  v.  dial.  [freq.  of  PINK  ».2 : 
see  -EB5.]  intr.  To  peer  with  half-shut  eyes. 

'754  W.  WHITEHEAD  in  World  No.  58  p  6  They  cannot 
even  see  with  their  eyes,  but  at  most  pinker  through  the 
lashes  of  them.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Pinker,  v.  with 
about :  to  go  about  with  half-shut  eyes ;  to  potter.  (Wore.) 

Piilkerton  (prrjkartsn).  [From  the  name  of 
Allan  Pinkerton,  who  organized  a  body  of  detec- 
tives in  the  U.S.  in  1850.]  a.  allrib.  Applied  to 
the  semi-official  detective  force  originally  organized 
and  controlled  by  Allan  Pinkerton  ;  as  Pinkerton 
agency,  man,  method,  b.  sb.  An  officer  or  member 
of  this  force  ;  an  officer  employed  by  any  similar 
detective  agency ;  an  armed  detective.  So  Pi'nker- 
tonism,  the  employment  of  Pinkertons. 


V 
eye 


886 

1888  Philadelphia  Inquirer  22  Feb.  (Farmer),  Employed 
under  the  protection  of  Pinkerton  men  and  special  policemen. 
1889  FARMER  Diet.  Amer.,  Pinkerton  agency,  a  well-known 
semi-official  detective  agency.  1891  Voice  (N.  Y.)  26  Feb., 
You  can't  make  men  moral  by  law  and  Pinkertonism.  1892 
Daily  News  16  Aug.  5/2  We  have  seen  what  evil  may  come 
from  the  employment  of  Pinkertons  and  similar  arguments 
for  law  and  order. 

Pink-eye,    [f.  PINK  a.i  +  EYE  rf.i] 

1.  (Also  pink-eye  potato?)    A  variety  of  potato 
having  pink  eyes  or  buds. 

*795  W.  MAcRlTCHiE  Diary  Tour  Eng.  in  Antiquary  Apr. 
(1896)  in/2  The  Pink-eye  potatoe,  as  it  is  here  called,  is 
becoming  the  fashionable  potatoe  of  this  country.  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  ll.  602  The  pink-eyes  and  copper- 
plates are  of  a  hardy  nature.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Pinkneys,  pink-eyes,  a  particular  species  of  potatoe  with 
red  eyes  or  ends.  1877  IT.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bit. 

2.  A  contagious  fever  or  influenza  in  the  horse, 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  con- 
junctiva,   b.  A  contagious  form  of  ophthalmia  in 
man,  marked  by  redness  of  the  eyeball. 

i88z  Field  28  Jan.  130/3  The  American  term, '  pink-eye ', . . 
is  commonly  given  to  the  disease.  1883  Times  21  Feb.  8/4 
Pink-eye  is  excessively  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  horses, 
particularly  work  horses  in  Sheffield.  1897  Allkutfs  Syst. 
Med.  II.  120  Clement  Dukes  believes  that  suffusion  of  the 
conjunctiva— pink-eye— may  be  the  only  symptom  of  an 
attack  of  rubella. 

3.  An  Australian  species  of  duck  (see  quot.). 
1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  842  Apparently  allied  to  the 
;tnvtsS6atula  is  Malacorhynehus  membranaceus,  the '  Pink- 
ye  '  of  Australians,  so  called  from  a  spot  of  that  colour . . 

just  behind  the  eye  in  the  drakes. 

Pink-eyed  (pi'rjk|Sid),  a.1  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Forms:  6  pinkyied,  pynk  iyde,  pinke-eyed, 
pinky-ey'd,  7  pin(o)k-ey'd,  6-  pink-eyed. 
[Parasynthetic  f.  pink  or  pinkie  eye  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  small,  narrow,  or  half-closed  eyes  ; 
also,  squint-eyed. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  30  b,  S->me  haue  mighty  vies,  and  some 
be  pinkyied  \quidam  pel ':'].  15*3  SKELTON  Gar/.  Laurel  626 
Sum  were  made  peuysshe,  porisshly  pynk  iyde,  That  euer 
more  after  by  it  they  were  aspyid.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xi.  335  [Maids]  that  were  pinke-eied  and  had  verie  small 
eies,  they  tearmed  Occllz.  1675  DUFFETT  Mock  Tempest  \. 
ii,  I  see  thou  grow'st  pinck-ey'd,  go  in  and  let  the  Nurse 
lay  thee  to  steep.  1867  Country  Words  26  Jan.  208/2 
Pink  eyed  is  small-eyed. 

2.  Pink-eyed  John,  a  popular  name  of  the  pansy. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  1886  [see  PINKENY  3). 

Pink-eyed,  a.2  [f.  PINK  a.1  +  EYE  sbl  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  a  pink  or  light  red  eye  or  eyes. 

1830  JENNER  Signs  of  Rain  10  Closed  is  the  pink-eyed 
pimpernel. 

Pink-fever  to  Pink-grass :  see  PINK  sl>.*  C. 

Pinkie,  pinky  (pi'rjki),  s6.1  [f.  PINK  si.1  + 
-IE,  -T,  dim.  suffix;  or  ?ad.  MDu.  pinkeJ]  A 
narrow-stemed  fishing-boat ;  =  PINK  sbl 

1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  viii.  339  The  Scheveningen 
fisherman.. forgot  the  cracks  of  his  pinkie.  i88a  Century 
Mag.  XXIV.  350  These  pinkies  are  highly  picturesque  and 
seaworthy.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecjft,  Suppl.,  Pinkie,  _a 
fishing  vessel  with  a  high,  narrow-pointed  stern.  Used  in 
the  cod  and  coast  fisheries. 

Pinkie,  pinky  (pi'rjki),  a.,  sb?  Chiefly  Sc. 
[Either  f.  PINK  a?,  or  the  orig.  form  of  that  word.] 

A.  adj.  Small,  diminutive,  tiny :  in  general  sense, 
a  childish  word.    Sc.    Pinkie  een,  'eyes  that  are 
narrow  and  long,  and  that  seem  half-closed '  (Jam.). 
Cf.  PINK  a.2,  PINKENY  i. 

1594  [see  PINKENY  i].  171^  RAMSAY  Christ" s  Kirk  Gr.  11. 
vii,  Meg  Wallet  wi'  her  pinky  een  Gart  Lawrie's  heart- 
strings dirle.  1808  JAMIESON,  Pinkie,  small  in  a  general 
sense  :  '  There's  a  wee  pinkie  hole  in  that  stocking '.  1818 
W.  MIDFORD  Collect.  Songs  31  A  bussy-tailed  pinkey  wee 
Frenchman.  1896  BARBIE  Sent.  Tommy  ii.  16  Never  again 
should  his  pinkie  finger  go  through  that  warm  hole. 

b.  Comb.  Pinkie-eyed,  pinky-eyed,  having  small 
eyes.  Pinky-eyedjohn  =  Pinkenyjohn,  the  pansy. 

1814  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  viii,  A  long-chinned  pinky- 
eyed  female. 

B.  sb.  Anything  small ;  spec,  the  little  finger 
(Du.  pink). 

1808  JAMIESON,  Pinkie^  the  little  finger ;  a  term  mostly  used 
by  children,  or  in  talking  to  them.  1828  MOIR  Mansie 
Wauch  i.  12  His  pinkie  was  hacked  off  by  a  dragoon. 
1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Pinky  (Dutch  fink),  the  little 
finger.  1898  J.  PATON  Castlebraes  ix.  297  Raither  . .  than 
lift  yae  wee  pinkie  tae  save  that  Deevilish  man. 

Pinkily  (pi-rjkili),  adv.  [f.  PINKY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  '  pinky '  way  ;  with  a  tinge  of  pink.  So 
Pi'nkiness,  the  quality  of  being  '  pinky ' ;  a  slight 
degree  of  pinkness. 

i8a8  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXIII.  99  A  clear-skinned  complexion 
efface,  inclining  to  pinkiness.  1882  G.  ALLEN  Col.  Clones 
Cal.  viii,  The  almost  accidental  pinkiness  of  the  rays  in 
a  daisy.  1890  Daify  News  15  Aug.  5/4  A  variety  of  white 
raspberry,  large,  conical,  and  pinkily  cream-coloured  in  tint. 

Pinking  (pi-rjkirj),  vbl.  slil  [f.  PINK  w.i  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  PINK  w.l ;  the  operation 
of  decorating  cloth,  leather,  etc.,  with  holes,  or 
(later)  scalloped  edges  ;  concr.  work  so  treated. 

1303  [see  PINK  u.1  3].  1611  COTGR.,  Deschiquctement,..^ 
Sagging, ..a  pinking,  or  small,  and  thicke  cutting.  1666 
PEPVS  Diary  17  Oct.,  The  King  says  the  pinking  upon 
whites  makes  them  look  too  much  like  magpyes,  and  there- 
fore hath  bespoke  one  [vest]  of  plain  velvet.  1688  R.  HOI.MI-: 


PINKSTER. 

Armoury  m.  350/1  The  Pinking  of  a  Shooe,  when  the 
grain  of  the  Leather  is  raised  by  a  sharp  pointed  Tool,  that 
the  inner  part  is  seen.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iv,  These 
rufHings,  and  pinkings,  and  patchings,  will  only  make  us 
hated  by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbours.  1860  FAIRHOLT 
Costume  in.  Eng.  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Pinking,  an  ornamental 
edging  cut  to  silk  dresses  by  a  machine  that  makes  a  semi- 


tinues to  be  followed.  1884  Girts  Own  Mag.  29  Mar.  409/1 
Undertakers  are  the  people  who  advertise  to  perform  pinking. 
b.  Comb.,  as  pinking-iron,  a  sharp  instrument 
for  cutting  out  pinked  borders ;  also  humorously, 
a  sword. 

1780  Ckron.  in  Ann.  Keg.  227/2  The  lightning  had  per- 
forated a  round  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  his  wi^  behind, 
which  . .  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  pinking  iron. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pinking-iron,  a  cutting  instru- 
ment for  scolloping  the  edges  of  ribbons,  flounces,  paper  for 
coffin  trimmings,  &c.  1884  Girts  Own  Mag.  29  Mar. 
409/1  The  shape  of  the  pinking-irons  used  are  more  elaborate 
than  they  formerly  were. 

Pinking  (prrjkirj),  vbl.sb?  Obs.  or  dial.  [f. 
PINK  v.2  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  PINK  z>.2 

1667  DRYDEN  Sir  M.  Mar-all  iv.  i,  Leave  off  your  winking 
and  your  pinking. 

Pinking  (pi-rjkin),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  PINK  ».l  + 
-ING2.]  That  pinks;  stabbing,  murderous. 

1644  LAUD  Wks.  (1854)  IV.  343  His  fellow,  Wadsworth,.. 
called  him  pinking  knave. 

Pinking  (pi'rjkirj),///.  a.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f. 
PINK  D.2  +  -ING  2. ]  Of  the  eye :  That  pinks ; 
small,  narrow;  peering;  blinking. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  iii.  B  iy  b.The  sonne  he  squynts, 
the  father  saythe  he  hath  a  pincking  eye.  1597  LOWE 
Chirurg.  (1634)  145  The  littlenes  of  the  Eye  called  Alrophia. 
or  Macies  oculi  commeth  by  nature,  and  is  called  the  pigs 
Eye,  or  pincking-Eye.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  xxxvii.  I. 


J.yt-,  or  pinCKing-Z-ye.      XOUI    nuLLANU  rimy  Ai.  JUMVM.  «• 

334  Some  have  great  glaring  eies ;  others  agame  as  little  and 
as  pinking,  a  1711  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Lmc  at  Venture  iv. 
Those  pinking  ogles  of  thine.  1816  Ass  i  Apr.  2  You  there 


with  the  pinking  eyes  and  the  fish-knife  nose. 

Pinkish  (pi-rjkij),  a.  [f.  PINK  a.i  +  -IL_  .., 
Somewhat  pink  ;  having  a  tinge  of  pink.  Also  in 
comb,  as  pinkish-red,  pinkish-white. 

1784  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  338  Its  outer  surface 
is  of  a  darkish  brown  colour ;  its  inner  of  a  pinkish  white. 
1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  92  The  chalk  is  of  a  pinkish  hue.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  439  Panicle  pale  green  or  pinkish. 
1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  1. 105  The  series 
..  varies  between  a  purplish-  or  pinkish-red,  and  stone-grey 
ground-colour. 

Pinkly  (pi-nkli),  adv.  [f.  PINK  a.l  -f  -LY  2.] 
With  a  pink  hue. 

1836  FABER  in  Blachu.  Mag.  XL.  662  From  its  pinkly- 
clustered  boughs  A  fragrance  mild  the  hawthorn  throws. 
1866  NEALE  Sequences  $  Hymns  176  Pinkly  and  faintly  the 
sun.  .Fell  upon  cornice  and  frieze. 

t  Pi'nk-needle.  Herb.  Obs.  [f.  PINK  z;.l  + 
NEEDLE.]  A  name  given  to  the  Stork's-bill 
(Erodium  moschalum,  or  E.  cicutariuin},  from 
the  long  tapering  beaks  of  the  seed-vessels. 

(Erroneously  taken  as  a  name  of  Scandix  Pecten  by  Halli- 
well,  etc.,  through  misunderstanding  quot.  1562.) 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  39  Geranium.. one 
kynde  is  called  Pinke  nedle  or  Cranes  byl.  1561  —  Herbal 
n.  130  Scandix  is  supposed  of  som  to  be  y«  herbe  which  is 
called  in  English  Pinke  nedle,  or  Storkes  bill.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  I.  xxxii.  47  The  first  kinde  [of  Geranium]  is  called . . 
in  English  Storkesbyll,  Pinkeneedell.  1611  COTGR.,  Aiguille 
musqutc,  musked  Pinkneedle.  .or  Cranes-bill.  Ibid.,  Teste 
degrne,  Pinkneedle,  Shepheards  bodkin,  Storks  bill. 
.  PinkueSS  (pi-nknes).  [f.  PINK  a.l  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pink  ;  pink  colour. 

1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Gentl.  Maf.  Oct.  322  It  [honeysuckle] 
still  retains  some  memory  of  its  original  pinkness.  ^1894 
Daily  News  8  June  7/1  Glad  to  step  down  from  the  carriages 
and  restore  pinkness  to  their  pretty  cheeks. 

Pinkney,  pink  nye  :  see  PINKENY. 

Pinkroot  (pi'nkiret).  [f.  PINK  sb*  +  ROOT.] 
a.  The  root  oiSpigelia  marilandica,oi  oiS.Anthel- 
»/j'a,used  as  vermifuges  and  purgatives,  b.  The  herb 
Spigelia  marilandica  (N.O.  Loganiacese),  a  native 
of  the  Southern  U.  S.,  having  showy  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  red  outside  and  yellow  within,  called 
Carolina  Pink,  Indian  Pink,  or  Worm-grass ;  also, 
the  allied  species  S.  Anthelmia,  of  the  W.  Indies 
and  S.  America  (Demerara  Pinkroof). 

1763  Ann.  Reg.  54/1  Produce  of  South  Carolina . .  Pink  -root, 
i  cask.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  681  Snakeroot,  pink- 
root,  and  a  variety  of  medicinal  herbs  grow  spontaneously. 
1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Thcrap.  (1879)  600  Pinkroot  possesses 
decided  narcotic  powers.  1889  FARMER  Diet.  Amer.  s.v. 
Carolina  pink,  The  Pink  Root  of  Maryland  which,  furthe 
South,  is  popularly  known  as  the  Carolina  pink.. bears 
beautiful  flowers. 

Pink-salt,  -saucer :  see  PINK  sb*  C. 

II  Pinkster  (pi-rjkstai).  U.  S.  (N.  V.)  Also 
piugster,  pinxter.  [Du.  pinkster  (now pinxteren 
dat.  pi.)  =  QS.pincostSn,  MHG.,  Ger.pfingsten:- 
OHG.*^/?H-f«s/!«(dat.pl.),allprob.throughGotMc 

paint  tkustl,  a.  Gr.  vevTrjHoarri  Pentecost.]     Whit- 
suntide ;  usually  in  attrib.  use  :  see  quots. 

i8zi  J.  F.  COOPER  Spy  (1823)  III.  v.  127  Upon  my  word 
you'd  pass  well  at  a  pinkster  frolic.  1845  —  Satanstoe  \. 
vi.  162  Pinkster  fields,  and  Pinkster  frolicks,  are  no  novelties 
to  us,  sir,  as  they  occur  every  season.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.  s,.v.,  On  Pinxter  Monday  the  Dutch  negroes  ..  con- 


PINK-WEED. 

sider  themselves  especially  privileged  lo  get  as  drunk  as 
they  can.  1866  Trtas.  Bot.,  Pinxtcr-flmver,  an  American 
name  for  Azalea  nitdijlora, 

Pink-stern,  -sterned  :  see  PINK  rf.i  b. 

Fink-weed.  1  Obs.  [f.  PINK  sb.*  or  a.1  t 
\\  F,I:I)  !/>.']  Knotgrass,  PofygfHutn  aviculart. 

165?  W.  COLES  Atfitm  in  Eden  ccxxi.  348  It  is  called  ..  in 
F.ni;lish  Knot-Grassc..:  some  also  call  it  Pink- Weed,  and 
some  Nine  Joynts  of  its  great  number  of  Joynts.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  Pink-weed,  Polygonum  aviculare. 

Finkwood  (pi-rjl^wud).  [f.  PINK  sb*  or  a.l 
+  \Vooi)  sb.]  Name  for  the  ornamental  wood  of 
various  trees,  or  for  the  trees  themselves  :  a.  Dicy- 
ptllium  caryophyllatum  (Persia  caryophyllatd), 
N.O.  Lauracest,  of  Brazil,  having  a  scent  like  that 
of  carnations;  b.  PhysocalymmaJloribunduni^.Q. 
Lythracest,  also  of  Brazil,  having  striped  rose- 
coloured  wood,  also  called  Tulip-wood;  o.  Bey- 
eria  viscosa,  N.O.  Euphorbiacese.,  the  Wallaby- 
bush,  of  Australia  ;  d.  Eucryphia  billardieri,  N.O. 
Hypericaccx,  of  Tasmania. 

1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Pink-wood-tree,  Perseacaryophyl- 
lata.-- Brazilian,  Physocalynuna  floridutn,  1893  Spoil's 
Mechanic's  Own  Bk.  (ed.  4)  166  Pinkwood  (Beyeria  viuosa). 
.  .Used  for  sheaves  of  blocks  and  for  turnery.  1898  MORRIS 
A  vstral  Eng.,  Pinlnvood,  a  name  for  a  Tasmanian  wood  of 
a  pale  reddish  mahogany  colour,  Eucryphia  billardieri, . . 
and  for  the  Wallaby-bush,  Beyera  viscosa,  Miq.,  N.  O. 
Kitplwrbiacez,  common  to  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia. 

Pinky  (pi'nki),  a.1  [f.  PINK  sb.*  or  a.1  +  -Y : 
cf.  rosy,  creamy,  etc.]  Tinged  with  or  inclining  to 
pink.  a.  Qualifying  other  adjs.  or  sbs.  of  colour. 

1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  5)  IV.  325  Pileus  and 
stem  pinky  white.  1817  COLERIDGE  Picture  Poems  1829  I. 
177 Sketched onastrip of  pinky-s_ilver skin.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS 
Ho.m.  Green  Shutters  lot  A  piece  of  pinkey-brown  paper 
in  his  hand . .  was  the  first  telegram  ever  seen  in  Barbie. 

b.  Qualifying  sbs.  in  gen.    Chiefly  poet,  or  rhet. 
1811  CLARE  fill.  Minstr.  I.  208  The  wild-thyme's  pinky 

bells.  1822  34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  340  The  urine 
..sometimes  deposits  a  pinky  sediment.  187*  CALVERLEV 
Fly  Leaves,  Lovers  ft  a  Reflection,  Or  rosy  as  pinks,  or  as 
roses  pinky. 

c.  Comb.,  us  pinky-coloured  ad]. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xvi.  (1882)  160  note,  Two  en- 
gravings, the  one  a  pinky-coloured  plate  of  the  day,  the 
other  a  masterly  etching  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

Pinky,  «,2  and  sb. :  see  PINKIE. 

Pi'nless,  a.    [-I/ESS.]    Without  a  pin  or  pins. 

1881  E.  J.  WORBOISE  Sissie  xxii,  There  was  the  tawdry 
pincushion— quite  pinless  now,  however— which  she  had  left 
behind  licr.  1892  LD.  LVTTON  King  Poppy  xii.  12  My 
lady's  pincushion ..  pinless  proves. 

t  Pi'nlock ' .  Obs.  [app.  for  *pindlock,  f.  FIND  v. 
+  LOCK  sb.'t]  A  poundmaster's  fee  for  pinding  or 
impounding  beasts. 

c  1700  KENNETT  MS.  Lansd.  1033  If.  307  b/i  In  these  mid. 
land  parts  the  money.,  given  to  the  Hayward  or  to  any 
Person  who  locks  and  unlocks  the  pound  gate  is  called 
Pinne-Lock,  Pyn-Lock.  1884  REDSTONE  in  N.  *  Q.  6th  Ser. 
(1884)  X.  107/2  The  pinlock,  or  pinder's  fee,  is  regulated  by 
an  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  at  fourpence  for  any  number  of 
cattle  impounded,  which  custom  has  made  into  one  of  four* 
pence  for  each  head. 

Pi-n-lo:cka.  [f.PiN^-'ig  +  LocKii.zi  Aiock 
having  a  pin,  upon  which  the  pipe  of  the  key  fits. 

1884  AthcHXani  16  Aug.  216/1  It  is  doubtful  if  the  so- 
called  '  pin-lock '  was  used  by  the  very  ancient  Egyptians. 

Pin-machine  to  Pin-mill :  see  PIN  sb.1  18. 

Piiimaker  (pi-n,m^i:k3j).  One  whose  business 
or  work  is  to  make  pins. 

1530  PALSGR.  254/2  Pynne  maker,  esplingnier.  1644  Can- 
terbitry  Marr.  Licences  (MS.),  Thomas  Lashford,  pinn- 
niaker.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  170  A 
paltry,  praying,  pitiful  pin-maker  !  1883  GOLDW.  SMITH  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  807  Poet  and  pinmaker  alike  may  aspire 
to  the  Christian  Ideal. 

So  Pi'n-ma  king  sb. ;  also  atlrib.  or  adj. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mantif.  288  Trades  in  which  young 
persons  are  engaged  in  numbers,  such  as  sewing,  pin-making, 
or  coal-mining.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  184  Doctor 
Kinsley  . .  invented  a  pin-making  machine. 

Pin-money  (pi-n,m»:ni).  [f.  PIN  sb.'1  sense  3 
+  MONEV:  see  911013.1542-1640.  (Cf.  F.  tpinglcs, 
in  Littre,  sense  4.)]  An  annual  sum  allotted 
to  a  woman  for  personal  expenses  in  dress,  etc. ; 
esp.  such  an  allowance  settled  upon  a  wife  for  her 
private  expenditure. 

t'SU  Tisl.  Elor.  (Surtees)  VI.  t6o,  I  give  my  said  doughter 
Margaret!  my  lease  of  the  parsonadge  of  Kirkdall  Churche 
..to  by  her  pynnes  wiihat.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  III. 
i^-  iv.  i.  (1651)  540  Caligula  gave  an  rooooo  sesterces  to  his 
Curtisan..to  buy  her  pins.  1640  EARL  or  CORK  in  Lis- 
iiiore  Papers  Ssr.  i.  (1886)  V.  160  Which  Rent  I  haue 
bestowed  on  my  daughter  Mary  to  buy  her  pins.)  1697 
\  ANBRL'cn  Relapse  v.  v,  Hoyden. . .  He  told  me  I  should  have 
two  hundred  a  year  to  buy  pins. . .  Nurse.  Ah,  my  dearest,.. 
Ihese  Londoners  have  got  a  gibberidge  with  'em  would 
confound  a  gipsy.  That  which  they  call  pin-money  is  to 
buy  their  wives  everything  in  the  varsal  world.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  295  r  2  The  Doctrine  of  Pin-money  is 

fa  very  late  Date,  unknown  to  our  Great  Grandmothers, 
and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our  Modern  Ladies.  1766 
DLACKSTONF  Coittnt.  II.  xxxii.  498  If  she  has  any  pinmoney 

>r  separate  maintenance,  it  is  said  she  may  dispose  of  her 
savings  thereout  by  testament,  without  the  control  of  her 
husband.  1809  MAR.  EDGEWOHTH  Manonmring  ix.  The 
point  was,  whether  a  wife  should  or  should  not  have  pin- 

noncy  1897  Tit-Bits  16  Oct.  48/1  A  wealthy  man.. who 
allows  her  £50  a  year  for  pin  money. 
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II  Pinna '  (pi'ni).  Zoo!.  [L.  pinna,  variant  of 
pina  (Cic.,  Plin.),  a.  Gr.  irii-a  (also  »iWa,  vim;),  in 
same  sense.]  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  having 
a  large  silky  byssus  or  '  beard*. 

eijjo  ANDREW  Notle  Lyfe  Ixx,  Pinna  is  a  fisshe  that 
layeth  alwaye  in  the  mudde,..&  it  U  in  a  shell  lyke  a 
muscle.  1651  Raleigh'sGhost  113  The shelfish called Pinna 
is  ever  ingendred  in  muddy  waters.  1759  B.  STILLINGFL.  tr. 
Bioerg's  Econ.  Nat.  in  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  in  There  is  a 
very  large  shell-fish  in  the  Mediterranean  called  the  pinna,.. 
furnished  with  very  strong  calcareous  valves.  1851  WOOD* 
WARD  Mollusca  n  The  mussel  and//nna  spin  a  byssus. 

b.  attrib.,  as  pinna  shell;  pinna-guardian, 
rendering  of  Pinnoteres :  see  PINNOTHERE;  pinna- 
wool,  the  byssus  of  the  pinna  as  a  textile. 

1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  n.  264  A  little  crab  which 
nestles  in  the  mantle  and  gills  of  the  Pinna,,  .received  the 
name  of  Pinna-guardian  (Pinnoteres)  from  Aristotle.  1884 
J.  T.  BENT  in  Mactti.  Mar.  Oct.  437/1  Bright  red  pinna 
shells.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pinna  wool. 

||  Pinna  2.  PI.  -»  (formerly  also  -as).  [mod.L. 
usesof  L.finna  -=penna,  in  senses  feather,  wing,  fin.] 

1.  Anat.  The  '  wing '  of  the  ear,  the  broad  upper 
part  of  the  external  ear ;  also  applied  to  the  whole 
external  ear.     (Cf.  CONCHA  4  a.) 

[1693  Blancartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pinna  Ann's,  the 
upper  and  broader  part  of  the  Ear,  called  the  Wing.)  1840 
G. V.  ELLIS  Anat.  194  The  nerve.. gives  branches  to  supply 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tragus  and  the  pinna  above  the 
meaius.  1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  ix.  (1873)  396  The  ex- 
ternal ear,  or  pinna,  may  be  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the 
whales  and  crocodiles. 
b.  Each  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  —  ALA  I. 

1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Bartkol.  Anat.  in.  x.  150  The 
lateral  .  .parts  are  termed  Ptervgia  Ala,  Pinnae.  1858 
MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pinna,.. another  term  for  the  ala,  or 
lower  cartilage  of  either  side  of  the  nose. 

2.  Bot.    Each  primary  division  (leaflet,  petiole 
with  leaflets,  or  lobe)  of  a  pinnate  or  pinnatifid 
leaf,  esp.  in  ferns. 

1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's  But.  xxxii.  (1794)  490  Com- 
mon Polypody  has  pinnatifid  fronds,  the  pinnas  or  lobes 
oblong.  1851  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  <!•  Allies  (1864)  10  The 
fronds  are  sometimes  divided  down  to  the  rachis, . .  when  this 
occurs,  the  frond  is  said  to  be  pinnate ;  and  in  thin  case, 
each  of  the  distinct  leaf-like  divisions  is  called  a  finna. 
1880  GRAV  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4  (ed.  6)  104  Piunx  is  a  con- 
venient name  for  the  partial  petioles  of  a  bipinnate  leaf, 
taken  together  with  the  leaflets  that  belong  to  them. 

3.  Zool.    a.  The  fin   of   a  fish ;    any  fin-like 
structure,   as  the  flipper  of  a  seal  or  cetacean. 
b.  A   wing-like  expansion   or  branch  in  certain 
polyps  or  other  invertebrates.    C.  Entom.  A  small 
oblique  ridge  forming  one  of  the  parallel  lines  of 
a  pinnate  surface,  as  in  the  leg  of  a  grasshopper : 
see  PINNATE  a.  I  b. 

1846  PATTERSON  Zool.  21  If  one  of  the  wing-like  expan- 
sions or  pinnae  of  the  Virgularia  is  injured,  the  rest  shrink 
as  if  all  were  hurt.  1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pinna... 
Ichthyol.  a  fin.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Aniin.  Kingd^ 
Calient.  149  The  pinna  are  very  contractile,  so  as  to  vary  in 
form  from  mere  lobes  or  tubercles  to  long  filiform  fringes. 

Finna,  early  spelling  of  PINA,  pine-apple. 

Pinnace  (pi'n A).  Forms:  6pennis,  pinaae, 
•ease,  pinnes,  pynice,  -asse,  pyrmeis,  -ease,  6-7 
pynn-,  pinace,  pinnesse,  -is(e,  -as(e,  -aas(e,  7 
pinise,  pinnaisse,  pynnis,  pynace,  -ease,  6- 
pinnace  ;  (Se.  6  pinag,  pynnage,  pynnege,  6-7 
pinnage).  fa.  F.  pinasse,  pinace  =  Sp.  pinaca 
(1252-84  in  Jal),  Pg.  pinafa  (1326  in  Jal),  It 
pinaccia,  -az:a  (Florio).  The  earlier  form  in 
Eng.  and  Fr.  was  ME.  ijth  c.  SPIN  ACE,  spinas, 
spynes,  OF.  espinace  (1451),  espinasse  -  med. 
(Anglo-)  L.  spinachium  (1338  Knighton). 

F.  pinasse  and  its  Romanic  cognates  are  by  Die*  and 
others  taken  as  derived  from>7i«->«, pino.pin  pine-tree  (cf. 
Cotgrave  'pinasse  the  Pitch  tree  j  also  a  Pinnace  1,  L.  type 
*pinacea.  But  this  leaves  the  form  in  esp-,  sp-,  unexplained.] 

1.  A  small  light  vessel,  generally  two-masted, 
and  schooner-rigged;  often  in  attendance  on  a 
larger  vessel  as  a  tender,  scout,  etc.,  whence  probably 
the  use  in  a.  Since  c  1700  only  Hist,  and  poet. 

[iJM-7  Anc.  Corr.  (P.  R.  O.)  LVI1I.  8  Kaunt  ioe  depart! 
de  Porlismuth  oue  le  espynasse  le  vent  fust  en  countre.) 

1546  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  PI.  Crt.  Adm.  (1894)  I.  138  In 
dictis  navibus  vocatis  pynneis.  cisso  Sir  A.  Barton  in 
Snrtfes  Misc.  (1888)  68  His  pennis  hath  ninescorre  men  and 
more,  a  1551  LELAND  liin.  IV.  13  The  old  Toun  was  brent 
by  the  Finesses  of  the  Spaniardes.  t«9  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Costnogr.  Classe  143  Pincke,  Pynice,  Gaily,  or  what  so  euer 
name  they  haue.  15*5-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Calascopium, 
a  spiall  ship:  a  brigantine  or  pinneise  (1548-52  spinner]. 
1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sicul.  111.  xi.  no  The  Shippes.. 
were  haled  out  by  the  Gallies  and  other  small  pynnaces 
rowed  with  ores.  1591  in  Heath  Grocers'  Camp.  (1869)  85 
That  six  shippes  of  war  and  one  pynasse  should  be  fumy-shed 
and  set  forth  by  the  Cittie.  1598  SVLVESTER  DH  Bartas  U. 
i.  Eden  27  Thou  canst  safely  steer  My  ventrous  Pinnasse 
to  her  wished  Peer.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay  x.  ii.  352  The 
soldiors  were  transported  in  lighter  barkes  and  small  pin- 
naces. 1611  S.  MOUNTAGU  in  Bvccleuch  flfSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  243  This  afternoon  hath  been  the  sea  fight  with 
some  15  or  16  pynesses  and  half  a  score  galleys.  1622  K. 
HAWKINS  I'oy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  170  We.  .gave  the  bigger  shippe 
to  the  Spaniards  againe,  and  the  lesser  wee  kept,  with  pur- 
pose to  make  her  our  pinnas,  1634  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  I.  5 
Full  of  flats  anil  should*  that  our  Pinnasse  could  not  passe. 
1650  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  (1654)  83  He  entered  into  a 
Pinnace,  and  went  up  the  Riv«r  Nflus.  i«6  Dcspaut. 


PINNACLE. 

Gram.  fust.  (Jam.),  Phaselus,  a  Barge  or  Pinnage.  1710 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Pinnace,.. a  kmall  Vessel,  with 
a  Square  Stem,  going  with  SaiU  and  Oars,  and  carrying 
three  Masts ; ..  used  as  a  Scout  for  Intelligence,  and  for 
Landing  of  Men.  i7as  POPE  Odyss.  xni.  187  The  winged 
Pinnace  shot  along  the  sea.  1841  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North 
(1857)  I.  247  A  fairy  pinnace  to  glide  and  float  for  aye  ! 
fig.  1589  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  vl.  xxix.  (1612)  144, 1  will  . . 
toogh  the  Pinneise  of  my  thoughts  to  kenning  of  your  Eyes. 
1610  BOYS  Kxp.  Efist.  4-  Gosp.  Wks.  (1629)  165  First,  we 
must  be  shipt  with  Christ  in  baptisme  ;  After  saile  with  him 
in  the  Pinnesse  of  the  Church. 

2.  A  double-banked  boat  (usually  eight-oared) 
forming  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  man-of-war ; 
also  applied  to  other  small  boats. 

1685  Load.  Gat.  No.  3054/3  The  Larks  Boat  being  Com- 
manded by  Captain  Leigntons  Brother,  the  Bouadventures 
Pinnace  by  Mr.  Harrises,.. and  the  Yaule  by  Mr.  Brisbane. 
1745  P.  THOMAS  yrnl.  Anson't  Vay.  55  We  maun VI  and 
arm'd  our  Barge,  Pinnace,  and  the  Trial" t  Pinnace.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  F  iv,  Pinnaces  exactly  re- 
semble barges,  only  that  they  are  somewhat  smaller,  and 
never  row  more  than  eight  oars.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  xxiii.  68  There  were  five  boats  belonging  to  the  ship- 
launch,  pinnace,  jolly-boat,  larboard  quarter-boat,  and  gig. 

1 3.  Applied  in  figurative  context  to  a  woman ; 
also  spec,  a  mistress ;  a  prostitute.  Obs. 

a  1568  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  1080  Now,  gossop, 
I  must  neidis  be  gon,  And  leive  my  prettie  DJnnage  to  your 
guyde.  1568  SEMPILL  Margret  Fleming  viii,  Now  is  my 
pretty  pynnege  reddy.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Northw. 
Hoe  v.  D.'s  Wks.  1873  III.  78  If  I  like  her  personage ..  I  le 
stand  thrumming  of  Caps  no  longer,  but  board  your  Pynnis 
whilst  'tis  hotte.  1614  B.  JONSON  nart.  Fair  u.  ii,  Shee 
hath  beene  before  mee,  Punke,  Pinnace  and  Bawd  any 
time  these  two  and  twenty  yeeres.  1693  CONGREVE  Ola 
Bachelor  v.  vii,  A  goodly  pinnace,  richly  laden  . .  Twelve 
thousand  pounds,  and  all  her  rigging. 

t  Pinna-ceous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PINNA  1  + 
-ACEOU8.1  Related  to  the  pinna  (bivalve). 

1684  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  702  Some  large  fish  of  the  pinna- 
cious  kind. 

Pinnach,  obs.  form  of  PANACHE. 

Pinnacle  (pi-nakl) ,  sb.  Forms :  4-6  pynakle, 
4-7  pynacle,  4-8  pinacle,  5-6pynnacle,  4- pin- 
nacle (also  5  penakull,  pinnakyl,  pynakell, 
-kill,  pynnakel,  -kylle,  6  pinakle,  pinnakil, 
pynne-,  pynnokill,  7  penacle,  7-8  pinnicle). 
[ME.  pinacle,  a.  OF.  pinacle  (1261),  pinnacle,  F. 
pinacle,  ad.  late  L.  pinnaculum  (Tertull.,  Vulg. 
Matt.  iv.  5),  dim.  of  pinna  wing,  pinnacle,  point. 

In  the  Vulgate,  Matt.  iv.  5,  pinnaculum  renders  Gr. 
nrepvyior,  dim.  of  wrepv£  wing,  and  was  thus  evidently 
meant  as  a  dim.  of  pinna  in  sense  '  wing  ':  cf.  the  parallel 
finna  in  Luke  iv.  9.  But  in  later  times  pinnAculvm  appears 
to  have  been  viewed  as  belonging  to  L.  pinna  in  the  sense 
'  point,  edge,  battlement ',  which  Walde  separates  from  pinna, 
variant  afpenna  feather  :  see  PIN  so.'  The  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion in  its  earliest  form  had  in  Mali.  iv.  5  and  Luke  iv.  9 
/astigium  top  or  apex  of  a  gable.] 

1.  A  small  ornamental  turret,  usually  terminating 
in  a  pyramid  or  cone,  crowning  a  buttress,  or  rising 
above  the  roof  or  coping  of  a  building.     (In  early 
use  sometimes  applied  to  a  battlement.) 

c  1330  Oviayn  Miles  38  Arches  y-bent  with  charbukel  ston 
Knottes  of  rede  gold . .  And  pinacles  of  crislal.  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  no  pe  fend,  .putte  him  above>e  pynacle 
of  be  temple  :  bat  sum  men  seyen  weren  be  alels.  1381  — 
Matt.  iv.  5  Thanne  the  deuyl.  .sette  hym  on  the  pynacle  of 
the  temple.  1387  TREVISA  Hilden  (Rolls)  VI.  369  pey  took 
cure  lady  smok  . .  and  settc  be  smok  uppon  be  pinacles 
[super  propugnacnla  sua  exfosnerunt]  as  it  were  a  baner. 
1448  HEN;VI  Will  in  Willis  &  Clark  CamMdfe  (1886)  1. 
155  A  erete square  Tour.. in.  .height  with  the batelment  and 
The  pynacles  .C.xl.  fete,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  f//  59 
The  violence  of  the  wynde  had  blowen  doune  an  Kgle  of 
brasse . .  from  a  pynnacle  or  spire  of  Paules  Church.  1600  ). 
PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  69  Upon  the  top  of  this  turret  is 
built  a  certaine  spire  or  pinnacle  rising  sharpe  in  forme  of  a 
sucar-loafe.  1664  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Treat.  (1677)75  He.  .slew 
..their  Ring-leader,  whose  head  he  sent  to  Amadabal,  and 
.  .commanded  that  it  should  be  set  upon  a  Pinacle.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  51,  Pinnacle,  the  highest  Top  of  any  Spire. 
1777  ROBERTSON  Hitt.  Amer.  (1778)  I.  ill.  241  They  fancied 
these  to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers  and  pinacles.  1845 
PARKER  Gloss.  Archil.  s.v.,  Pinnacle,  .consists  of  a  shaft 
and  top ;  this  last  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  small  spire, 
surmounted  with  a  finial  and  often  crocketed  at  the  angles 
and  is  sometimes  called  a  finial.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  yen. 
(1874)  I.  xv.  165  If  there  had  been  no  other  place  for 
pinnacles,  the  Gothic  builders  would  have  put  them  on  the 
tops  of  their  arches,  .rather  than  not  have  had  them. 

t  b.  trans/.   A  vertical  pointed  structure  resem- 
bling the  above ;  a  pyramid.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1463  pe  coperounes  of  be  canacles 
bat  on  be  cuppe  reres,  Wer  felysely  formed  out  in  fylyoles 
fonge ;  Pinnacles  py?t  ber  apert  bat  prefer!  bitwene.  la 1400 
LVDG.  Chorle  *  Birdt  in  Mi*.  Poems  (Percy  SocJ  183 
Tbowe  my  cage  forged  were  with  golde,  And  the  pynacles 
of  birrale  and  cristale.  1:1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  32! 
Item  vj  Sponnes  gilte  withe  Pynnacles  of  thends  1535 
Aberdeen  Regr.  XV.  587  (Jam.)  twa  pynnokilhs  of  skynms. 
15..  IMd.  XVI.  524  Ane  pynnekill  of  skynms.  conlenand 
ii  score  and  six.  163.  LITHGOW  Trav.  HL  104  There  was  a 
Pinacle  reared  vpon  the  Walles  of  the  Fort  with  their  bare 
sculs.  a  1674  M  ILTON  Moscorna  v,  At  Dinner  he  sat  bare- 
headed,  his  Crown  and  rich  Cap  standing  on  a  «•£»••* 
1703  T.  N.  City  *  C.  Purchaser  2  Pedestals  upon  ..a  Pedl- 
ment  to  support  Statues . .  may  properly  be  called 

2.  Any  natural   peaked  formation  ;   tip.  a  lofty 
rock  or  stone  pointed  at  the  top  ;   a  peak.     ( 
first  two  quots.  perh.  applied  to  a  point  proje< 
into  the  sea.s 
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(spoken  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants)  resembling  Feathers.  1760 
J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  \\.  xxxi.  (1765)  152  Asplenium,  with 
pinnate  Leaves.  1861  BENTLEV  Man.  Bot.  169  It  is  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate.. when  the  leaflets  are  of  different  sizes,  so 
that  small  pinna?  are . .  intermixed  with  larger  ones,  as  in  the 
Potato  and  Silver  Weed.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  i.  vii.  77 
Compound  leaves  are  either  of  the  pinnate  type,  as  Rose,  or 
of  the  digitate  type,  as  Horse  Chestnut. 

b.  Zool.  Having  branches,  tentacles,  or  other 
lateral  parts  arranged  on  each  side  of  an  axis ;  in 
Entom,  applied  to  a  surface  (as  in  the  legs  of 
grasshoppers)  marked  with  minute  parallel  lines 
on  each  side  of  a  central  ridge. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  73  The  budding  peiyps  are 
sometimes  confined  to  two  opposite  sides  of  a  br£fhch,  and 
pinnate  forms  result.  1854  WOODWARD  MollwsBl  n.  191 
Gills  pinnate,  placed  round  the  dorsal  vent.  1858  LEWES 
Sea-side  Stud.  87  The  tentacular  filaments,  .are  numerous, 
each  forming  a  little  tree  withpinnate  branches.  1875  C.  C. 
BLAKE  Zool.  200  The  tail  is  pinnate  at  the  point. 

2.  Zool.  Having  feathers,  wings,  nns,  or  similar 
parts,  rare"0.  (Cf.  next,  2.)  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pinnated  (pi-n^ted),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  -=  prec.  i.     Chiefly  Bot.  and  Zool. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suftp.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Pinnated^  or 
pennated Leaf,  .composed  of  two  ranges  or  series  of  folioles, 
annexed  to  the  two  sides  of  one  common  oblong  petiole. 
1777  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  327  The  leaves  are  pinnated 
with  about  20  pair  of  long  Pfnnaf,  which  are  again  semi- 
pinnate  with  short  indented  Pinnate.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  viii.  (1818)  I.  235  [They]  prey  upon  timber,  feeding 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  . .  excavating  curious 
pinnated  labyrinths.  1846  PATTERSON  Zool.  47  The  species 
..has  five  pair  of  beautifully  pinnated  arms. 

2.  Zool.  Having  parts  like  wings,  or  like  fins. 
Pinnated  Grouse^  any  bird  of  the  genus  Cupidonia, 
having  wing-like  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  neck,  as 
the  prairie-hen  of  N.  America,  C.  cupido. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed.  4)  I.  119  Pinnated  Quadrupeds, 
With  fin-like  feet.  1831  A.  WILSON  &  BONAPARTE  Atner. 
Ornith.  II.  322  Pinnated  Grouse.  1874  COUES  Birds  N,  W. 
158  There  is  a  stray  pinnated  Grouse  now  and  then. 

Hence  Prnnatedly  adv.  =*  next. 

Finnately  (pi-n/tli),  adv.  [f.  PINNATE  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  pinnate  manner  or  form  :  see  PINNATE  I. 

1861  BENTLEV  Man.  Bot.  159  Feather-veined  or  pinnately 
veined  leaves.  1883  [see  PINNATI-]* 

Pinnati-  (pin^i-ti,  pinas-ti),  combining  form  of 
'L.pinnatus  PINNATE:  chiefly  in  botanical  terms 
relating  to  leaves  (cf.  PINNATIFID)  :  Pinna'ti- 
lo'bate,  Finna-tilobed  (-#ti-)  adjs*9  pinnately 
divided  with  rounded  divisions  or  lobes  ;  Pinna-- 
tipaTtite  (-^ti-)  a.  [L.  partitus  divided :  see 
PABTITE],  pinnately  divided  nearly  to  the  midrib; 
Pinna-tisect,  Pinna  tise'cted  (-3ti-)  adjs.  [L. 
sectus  cut :  see  -SECT],  pinnately  divided  quite  to  the 
midrib,  but  not  articulated  so  as  to  form  separate 
leaflets.  See  also  PINNATIPED. 

1857  HENFREV  Bot.  §  93  We.. take  the  prefix  pinnati-.* 
and  subjoin  to  this  a  word  indicating  the  degree  or  kind  of 
division,  thus  :  pinnatifid. .  if  the  broad  notches  between  the 
lobes  extend  from  the  margin  to  about  half-way  between 
this  and  the  midrib;  pinnatisect,  if  the  notches  extend  on 
nearly  to  the  midrib  ;  pinnatipartite,  if  the  separate  lobes 
are  almost  free,  and  merely  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of 

.  TSee  -ET.l  A  small  pinnacle     :    Parenchyma.     1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (1870)  153  [Leaves] 
TI  TI,       •         i  .  pmnatipartite,  or  pmnatisected,  according  to  their  depth. 

.II.  in  The  pmnaclets  supported  ^  ft££  Bot^Pinnatilobed,  Pinnatilobate,  when  the 
lobes  of  a  pinnatifid  leaf  are  divided  to  an  uncertain  depth. 
1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Nature  8  Mar.  441  Steps  by  which  a 
regularly  pinnately -veined  leaf,  such  as  that  of  the  common 
olive,  may  pass  into  a  pinnatifid  and  pinnatisect  form  by 
non-development  of  the  mainly  cellular  tracts. 

Pinnatifid  (pinse'tifid),  a.  Nat.  Hist,  (chiefly 
Bot?)  [ad.mod.L.  pinndtifidus^  t.  pinnat-us  PIN- 
NATE  +Jindere,Jid-  to  cleave,  split.  So  F.  pinna- 
tifide,  pennatifide^\  Of  a  leaf,  etc. :  Pinnately 
cleft  or  divided  at  least  half-way  to  the  middle. 

[1751  LINN-T.US  P kilos.  Bot.  43  Folium  . .  pinnatifidum  est 
transversim  divisum  laciniis  horizon talibus  oblongis.]  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.  v.  Leaf ^  Pinnatifid  Leaf  expresses 
one  divided  into  several  parts  in  form  of  alae.  1777  LIGHT- 
FOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  500  Centaurea  scabiosa,.  .Great  Knap-  j 
weed  or  M atfellon . . the  leaves  are.. all  pinnatifid.  i8§£. 
1883  [see  PINNATI-].  1877-84  F.  E.  HULME  Wild  Fl.  p.  viii.  . 

Hence  Finna'tifidly  «,/:•..  in  a  pinnatifid  manner,    j 

1870  HOOKER  Stud,  Flora  16  Leaves  entire,  pinnate,  or  > 
pinnatifidly  lobed.  1881  HORNE  Fiji  86  The  leaf,  .is  hand-  ! 
some  and  pinnatifidly  divided. 

Pinnation  (pin*i*Jan).  Nat.  Hist.     [f.  "L.pin-    '\ 
nat-iis  PINNATE  :   see  -ATION.]    Pinnate  condition   , 
or  formation  ;  division  into  pinnse  (PiNNA  2). 
_  1873  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sac/is'  Bot.  350  When  the  pinnation 
is  compound.     1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  212  The  pinnation,    ! 
like  the  formation  of  lobes,  may  be  repeated. 

Pinnatiped  (pinae-tiped),  a.  and  sb.    Ornith. 
[f.  mcLL.  *M«a£/2/£r,  -pedenij  f.  pinnafas  winged    , 
+  pes  foot.]      a.   adj.  Having  the  toes  furnished    ; 
with  lobes;  lobiped,  fin-footed,     b.  sb.  A  pinna-    [ 
tiped   bird ;    a   bird   of  the   group  Pinnatipedes^ 
having  this  character. 

1818  WEBSTER,  Pinnatiped,  fin -foot  ed ;   having  the  toes    ' 
bordered  by  membranes.  1842  BR  AN  DE /?/<:/.  5"«.,  etc. >  Pinna- 
tipeds,  a  term  applied  by  Temminck  to  an  order  of  birds 
comprehending  those  which  have  the  digits  bordered  by 
membranes.  1858  M AVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pinnatipes. . .  applied 
by  Schseffer  and  Temminck  to  an  Order  (Pinnaiipedes) ;  by    ' 
C.  Bonaparte  to  a  Family.. :  pinnatipede. 


PINNACLE. 

13..  Guy  U'arw.  (A.)  1719  At  a  pinacle  bi  be  se  Gij  seye 
a  man  of  rcwly  ble  Go  in  pilgrims  wede.  14 . .  Sir  Bcues 
1283  +  94  (MS.  C.)  He  kepeth  him  in  a  castel .. Closed  with 
be  salt  flood,  In  a  penakull  of  the  see.  1581  STANYHURST 
/Eneis  i.  (Arb.)  19  Shee..his  carcasse  on  rockish  pinnacle 
hanged.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad viii.  115  The  brows  Of  all 
steepe  hits  and  pinnacles.  1795  ANDERSON  Brit.  Embassy 
China,  xv.  167  An  immense  pillar,  or  column  of  solid  rock., 
situated  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  large  mountain.  1878  H.  S. 
WILSON  Alp.  Ascents  i.  7  The  pure-white  pinnacle  of  the.. 
Weisshorn. 

3.  Jig.  A  high  or  lofty  place  or  situation  ;  the 
highest  point  or  pitch  ;  the  culmination  or  point 
of  perfection ;    the  acme,   climax.      (Sometimes 
applied  to  a  person.) 

14..  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  141  Seyde  tho  virgyn  with- 
owttyn  vice.. That  holy  pynakeil  preued  of  price.  £1485 
Digoy  Myst.  (1882)  u.  240  He  ys  a  chosen  wessell,..  A  very 
pynacle  of  the  fa^th.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise 
Vieillard  92  Being  ascended  to  the  top  and  pynacle  of  true 
knowledge,  a  1659  OSBORN  Charac.,  etc.  Wks.  (1673)  634 
The  highest  Pinnacle  of  my  Ambition.  1752  HUME  Ess.  <J- 
Treat.  (1777)  I.  254  To  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  per- 
fection. 1869  W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  <fr  Truth  (1875)  167 
How  can  I  reach  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  fame  ?  1878  Bosw. 
SMITH  Carthage^  267  This  was  the  pinnacle  of  Hannibal's 
success,  and  a  pinnacle  indeed  it  was. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Night  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  263 
Nere  those  pinacle  rocks  called  the  Needles.  1837  Civ.  Eng. 
ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  57/2  The  archway ..  is  flanked  with  columns, 
niches,  pediments,  and  crocketed  pinnacle  finials.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  Pinnacle-work^  in  arch,  and  decoration,  ornamental 
projections,  especially  at  the  top  of  any  object.  1901  Wide 
World  Mag,  VIII.  132/1  Jagged,  pinnacle-like  rocks. 

Prnuacle,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  on  or  as  on  a  pinnacle  ;  in  quot. 
1816,  to  rear  as  a  pinnacle. 

1656  S.  H.  Cold.  Law  15  To  stand  ..  pinacled  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  Temple,  ready  for  precipitation.  1816 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  Ixii,  The  Alps,  The  palaces  of  Nature, 
whose  vast  walls  Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy 
scalps.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  xxiii,  Such  a  mighty 
moment  of  success  As  pinnacled  him.  .in  full  display,  For 
the  whole  world  to  worship. 

2.  To  form  the  pinnacle  of,  to  crown.   Alsoyf^. 
1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.    cix,   This  mountain,  whose 

obliterated  plan  The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled.  1840 
R.  C  HOSNK  Gregory  VII,  I.  i.  (ed.  2)  6  It  pinnacles  all 
crimes.. Touching  God's  footstool  with  a  sharp  assault  ! 

Pinnacled  (pi-nak'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  PINNACLE 
sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  a  pinnacle  or  pinnacles ;  furnished  with 
pinnacles  or  peaks. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  207  Apy3tcoroune..Hi3ep_ynakled 
of  cler  quyt  perle.  c  1503  in  Chron.  Land.  (ed.  Kingsford, 
1905)  250  The  coveryng  [of  a  Chapellj.  .paynted  wl  Azur, 
and  pynacled  w*  Corven  werk  paynted  and  gilt.  1781 
WARTON  Hist.  Kiddinglon  8  The  pediment  of  the  southern 
Transept  is  pinnacled.. with  a  flourished  Cross.  1829  D. 
CONWAY  Norway  61  The  rocks  rose  in  pinnacled  confusion. 
1849  FREEMAN  Archit.  n.  i.  xii.  239  The  use  of  the  embattled 
and  pinnacled  tower  is . .  one  of  our  many  insular  pecu- 
liarities. 

2.  Elevated  on  or  as  on  a  pinnacle. 

1863  W.  M.  ROSSF.TTI  in  Reader,  His  pinnacled  supremacy 
as  the  poet  and  autocrat  of  landscape-painting.  1897  Westm. 
Gaz.  19  Oct.  2/1  Because  of  this  pinnacled  position,  they 
assimilate  like  lightning. 

Pi'nnaclet.  rare— 

1905  Archxol.  Jrnl.  LXlf.  in  TheJ  pinnaclets'supported 
on  brackets  thrown  outward  from  the  angles. 

Pinnacooytal,  -oyte :  see  PINACOCYTAL,  etc. 

Pinnadiform  (pinjE'difjJim),  a.  Ickth.  [irreg. 
f.  L.  pinna  in  sense  '  6n'  +  -POEM.]  (See  quot.) 

1884  T.  N.  GILL  in  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  VII.  357  In  the 
Chaetodontids,  an  apparent  expansion  is  manifested  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  skin  and  scales  on  the  soft  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  and  they  may  be  distinguished  as  pinnadiform. 

Pinnffl,  plural  of  PINNA. 

t  Pi'nnage.  Obs.  [f.  PIN  v.  (in  a  =  FIND)  + 
-AGE.]  a.  The  action  of  impounding  cattle,  b. 
The  action  of  fastening  with  a  pin  or  peg. 

155*  HULOET,  Pynnage  of  cattell  or  powndage,  iaclmit. 
x6iz  COTGR.,  Chevillageta.  pegging,  or  pinning;  peggage, 
pinnage. 

Pinnage,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PINNACE. 

Pililial  (pi'nal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  PINNA  2  +  -At.] 
Pertaining  to  the  pinna  of  the  ear  or  nose. 

1896  All/mil's  Syst.  Med.  I.  202  Cartilage  (Meckel's  or 
pinnal). 

Pinnaped,  variant  of  PINNIPED. 

Pinnate  (pi-n<?t),  a.  Nat.  Hisl.  [ad.  L.  pin- 
nal-us  feathered,  winged,  f.  pinna  feather,  wing: 
see  PINNA  2  and  -ATE  2.] 

1.  Resembling  a  feather ;  having  lateral  parts  or 
branches  on  each  side  of  a  common  axis,  like  the 
vanes  of  a  feather,  a.  Bot.  Applied  to  a  com- 
pound leaf  having  a  series  of  (sessile  or  stalked) 
leaflets  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  common  petiole, 
the  leaflets  being  usually  opposite,  sometimes 
alternate  (alterni-pinnate) ;  also  to  more  complex 
leaves  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  leaflets,  thus 
arranged,  are  borne  on  secondary,  tertiary,  etc. 
petioles  which  are  themselves  similarly  arranged 
\bipinnate,  tripinnate,  etc.). 

Interruptedly  pinnate  :  see  quot.  1861. 

[1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pinnata.  Folia,  in  Botany.] 
1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pinnate,  deeply  jagged  or  indented 


PINNER. 

Finnato-  (pinfi'to),  occasional  advb.  combining 
'  form  of  L.  pinnatus  PINNATE  (cf.  PINNATI-).  Pin- 
na^to-de'ntate  a.  [DENTATE], pinnate, with  toothed 
leaflets;  Pinn&to-pe-ctinate  a.  [PECTINATE], 
having  lateral  projections  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
arranged  pinnately. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Sot.  58  L[eaf]  linear,  pinnato-dentate. 
1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  578  Branches  pinnato-pectinate. 

Pinnatulate  (pinae-tizZiaj,  a.  Bot.  [f.L.pin- 
nat-us  pinnate  +  -ul-  dim.  +  -ATE.]  =  PINNULATE. 

1881  in  OGILVIE. 

t  Pinned,  a.  Obs.  [Variant  of  PENNED  a.]  Of 
a  feather:  a.  Grown,  formed,  b.  Undeveloped, 
rudimentary :  see  PIN-FEATHERED. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  n.  148  Tyll  her  ffre  fledris  be 
ffupiche  y-pynned,  (>at  bey  heue  wynge.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr,  xxxv.  165  An  unripe  or  pinn  d  Feather. 

Pinned  (pind),///.a.  [f.PiN  sbl  and  z».l  +  -ED.] 

fl.  Enclosed,  confined,  shut  up.  Obs. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4543  O,  by  bagges  vnsele ; 
Opne  hem;.  .Thy  pyned  stuf  many  a  man  destroyeth. 

2.  Furnished,  fitted,  or  adorned  with  pins  ;  f  spec, 
covered  or  studded  with  pins :  cf.  PIN  ».l  7  (obs!). 

1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2408/4  A  Silver  Minute  Pendulum 
Clock,  in  a  pinn'd  Case,  the  Shagreen  a  very  fine  grain. 
1689  [see  PIN  so.'  i  e].  1871  SALA  in  Belgrama  XIV.  430 
[He]  was  highly.. chained,  pinned,  and  locketed. 

3.  Fastened  with  a  pin  or  pins. 

1901  y.  Black's  Illttstr.  Carp.  *  Build.,  Scaffolding  35 
We  have  never  seen  a  pinned  ladder  come  apart. 

4.  =  Pinded  (see  FIND  v.). 

iSoa  C.  FINDLATER  Agric.  Sarv.  Peebles  389  note,  When 
the  mothers  have  little  milk,  the  lambs  are  rarely  pinned. 

5.  In  pinned  straits  and  pinned  whites,  names  of 
some  kind  of  cloth.     (Meaning  unascertained.) 

1551-3  Act  7  Edw.  VI,  c.  9  §  i  Euery  piece  of  the  sayd 
Clothes  called  whyte  pynned  Streightes  . .  being  readye 
dressed  to  put  to  sale  shall  conteine  in  Lengthe  xj  Yardes 
at  the  least.  1584-5  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  18  g  2.  a  1600  T.  SMITH 
Let.  to  Ld.  Treasurer  in  Strype  Slew's  Surv.  (1754)  II.  v. 
xix.  401/2  Also  of  Pyndewhites  and  Playnes,  made  in  the 
West  Country.  [1641  Rates  of  Merchandize  133  Dorset 
and  Somerset  dozens  rudge  washt,  Cardinals,  Pmwhiles, 
Straites.  .shall  goe  and  be  accompted  for  a  short  cloth.] 

Finnel  (pi-nel).  local.  [?Connected  with  PIN  z/.l 
3  c,  as  if  stuff  useful  for  pinning.] 

1.  Coarse  gravel ;  sandstone  conglomerate. 

1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  153  If  I  find  ..  any  gravel,  sand, 
soft  rock,  pinnel,  or  other  porous  substance,  I  begin  the 
good  work  immediately.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot.  (1790) 
II.  30  Two  strata,  one  of  pinnel  or  coarse  gravel. 

2.  Geol.  (See  quot.) 

1876  H.  B.  WOODWARD  Geol.  Eng.  ft  Wales  Gloss.  440 
Pinnel,  local  name  given  to  the  Lower  Boulder  Drift  in  the 
north-west  of  England  and  Wales.  Rammel  and  Sammel 
are  local  names  similarly  applied. 

t  Pinner1  (pi'nai).  Ob:.  Also  5-7  pynner, 
(5  -ar).  [f.  PIN  sbl  +  -EK1.]  A  pinmaker. 

£•1400  Destr.  Troy  1591  Parnters,  painters,  pynners  also. 
1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  12  §  i  Artificers  of  the  said  Realm 
. .  Pointmakers,  Pinners,  Pursers,  Glovers,  c  1515  Cocke 
Loretfs  B.  9  Pynners,  nedelers,  and  glasyers.  1611  FLORIO, 
Agucchianiolo,  ..apinner  or  pinmaker.  1710  STRYPE  Slew's 
Surv.  II.  v.  xv.  241/1  Pinners  and  Needlers.  Foreign  Pins 
and  Needles  being  brought  in  about  the  Year  1597,  did 
much  prejudice  these  Callings.  [1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck. 
II.  209  Pewterers,  smiths,  pinners,  barbers.) 

Pinner2.  Now  local.  [Another  form  of 
PINDEB,  f.  PIN  K.I  IO  =  PIND  v.]  An  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  impound  stray  beasts :  =  FINDER. 

1499  Protnp.  Pitrv.  (ed.  Pynson),  Pynnar  of  beestys. 
1553  HULOET,  Pynner  or  empounder  of  cattell,  inclusor. 
a  1591  GREENE  George-a-Greene  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  255/r  George- 
a-Greene  Hight  Pinner  of  merry  Wakefield  town.  1664 
GOULDMAN  Diet.,  A  pinner  or  pounder  of  cattel,  incluw. 
1871  Standard  4  Oct.  3  The  town  pinner,,  .[of]  Stafford,  left 
the  town  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  serve  an  execution  for 
debt  at  a  small  farm  near  Stamdon  Bridge. 

Pinner3,  [f.  PINZ'.I-I--EBI.]  One  who  or  that 
which  pins. 

1.  A  coif  with  two  long  flaps,  one  on  each 
side,  pinned  on  and  hanging  down,  and  sometimes 
fastened  at  the  breast;  worn  by  women,  esp.  of 
rank,  in  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries.  Sometimes 
applied  to  the  flaps  as  an  adjunct  of  the  coif. 
Now  only  Hist. 

1651  N.  Riding Rec.  V.  103  [Bill  ignored  against  a  woman 
for  stealing  a]  pynner.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  18  Apr.,  I  saw. . 
my  Lady  Castfemaine  in  a  coach  by  herself,  in  yellow  satin 


jinners  are  double  ruffled  with  twelve  plaits  of  a  side.  1710 
STF.ELE  Tatler  No.  212  F  3  A  Treatise  concerning  Pinners, 
which  I  have  some  Hopes  will  contribute  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  present  Head-dresses,  cljto  DK.  OF  MONTAGU  in 
Bnccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.l  I.  367  The  women. . 
wear  four  pinners  with  great  ribbons  between,  and  eight 
lappets  hanging  down  behind.  1751  JOHNSON  RattiHer 
No.  128  r  9  A  pinner,  the  pride  of  Brussels,  may  be  torn  by 
a  careless  washer.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf'm,  The  venerable 
old  dame,,  .dressed  in  her  coif  and  pinners. 
2.  dial.  A  pinafore  or  apron  with  a  bib. 
[Perh.  erroneous  spelling  of  pinna,  short  for  pinafore.] 
1846  FAIRHOLT  Costume  in  Eng.  Gloss.  582  Pinner,  an 
apron  with  a  bib  pinned  in  front  of  the  dress.  Its  more 
modern  name  is  pincloth  and  pinafore.  1854  Miss  BAKER 
Northampt.  Gloss.  II.  116  Pinner,  a  pinafore.  Pincloth, 
a  child's  pinafore.  Called  also  Pintidy  and  Pinner.  1876 


PINNET. 

T.  lUliDY  Kthilberta  (1890)  363  Honest  travelling  have  been 
-.11  rascally  abused  since  I  was  a  boy  in  pinners.  1891  —  Test 
xvii,  He  wore  the  ordinary  white  pinner.. of  a  dairy-farmer 
when  milking. 

3.  One  who  pins,  fastens,  or  transfixes  with  a  pin. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1845  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  (1899)  1. 137 
Alt  that  roughness  and  rudeness  of  the  sin  of  the  boar-pinner. 
1851  MAYIIEW  Land.  Labour  I.  273/1  The  'pinners-up'.. 
are  the  men  and  women.. who  sell  songs  which  they  have 
'  pinned 'toa  sort  of  screen  or  large  board,  or.,  to  a  blank  wall. 

I'inuot  (pi-net).  ? Sc,  rare.  [In  sense  2,  app. 
a  corruption  of  pennant,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
sense;  in  sense  I,  perl),  a  mistaken  use  of  the  same, 
associated  with  med.L.  pinna  in  sense  '  pinnacle ', 
or  ?  an  independent  dim.  formation  from  the  latter.] 

1.  A  pinnacle.  rare—1. 

1805  Scorr  Last  Minstr.  VI.  xxiii,  Blazed  battlement  and 
pinnet  high,  Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair. 

2.  A  streamer,  pennant. 

1822  GALT  Provost  xviii.  Laces  and  ribands  of  all  colours, 
hangingdownin  front  [of  the  booths], and  twirling  like  pinnets 
in  the  wind.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scents  ft  Leg.  xxviii.  (1857) 
422  A  miniature  inast.. bearing  atop  a  gaudy  pinnet. 

Piliili-  (pi'ni),  combining  form  of  L.  pinna, 
pcmia  wing,  fin  (cf.  ancient  L.  pennifer,  pinnigcr, 
etc.).  Hence  Pinni  ferous  [-FERGUS],  Piinii  - 
g-erons  [-GEBOOS]  atfjs.,  bearing  or  having  fins. 
(Cf.  PENNIFEBOUS,  PENNIOEROUS.)  Pinniner- 
vate,  Pinninerved  adjs.  Hot.,  pinnately  veined 
( -  PENNINERVATE).  Pinnise-cted  a.  Bot.  =  PIN- 
NATIFID,  or  Ipinnatisect  (see  PINNATI-).  Piuui- 
ta'rsal  a.  [TARSAL],  '  having  pinnate  feet,  as  a 
swimming-crab '.  Plnnitenta-culato  a,  [TENTA- 
CULATE],  'having  pinnate  tentacles,  as  a  polyp'. 
See  also  PINNIFORM,  -GRADE,  -PEO. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pinniferus,  having  or  bearing 
fins:  "pinniferous.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  'Pinnieentus,,. 
that  hath  fins :  finned  like  a  fish.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
*Pinitinervate,  see  Penninervate.  Ibid.,  *Pinnisccted,  the 
same  as  Pinnntijid. 

Pinniewiriks :  see  PILLIWINKS. 

Pinniform  (pinif^im),  a.  Also  incorrectly 
pinueDform.  [f.  PINNI- +  -FORM,  where  see  note.] 
a.  Having  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  fin. 
b.  Having  the  form  rv',  or  resembling,  a  feather : 
=  PENNIFORM.  c.  Of  a  pinnate  form.  d.  Re- 
sembling the  mollusc  called  Pinna  (PINNA  !). 

1751  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  313  The  Balsena,  with.,  a 
pinmform  tuberosity  on  the  back.  i8ai  W.  P.  C  BARTON 
Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  43  Leaves.. often  inclining  to  be  pinna- 
tifid  ;  the  pinnacform  segments  arcuate.  jSjS  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Pinniformis,  Omithol.,  applied  to  wings  in  the 
form  of  fins  that  are  covered  by  thickly  laid  up  feathers, 
..and  which  serve  only  as  organs  of  natation  :  pinniform. 

Finuigrade  (pi-nign?:d),  a.  and  it.  Zcol.    [f.    | 
PINNI-  +  L.  -grains  walking.]     a.  adj.  Walking 
by  means  of  fin-like  organs  or  flippers,  as  the  pin- 
niped Carnivora.     b.  sb.  A  pinnigrade  animal. 

1849-52  TttdiTs  Cycl.  A  nat.  IV.  914/2.  1854  OWES  Siel. 
*  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Ore.  Nat.  297  In  the  pinnigrade.. 
family  of  carnivores,  we  find  the  teeth  . .  more  numerous. 
1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.  Y.)  XI.  713  The  pinnigradcs 
include  three  families,  the  earless  seals,.. the  eared  seals,., 
and  the  walruses. 

Finning  (pi-nig),  vol.  sb.     [f.  PIN  t/.i  +  -ING  1.] 

L  The  action  of  the  verb  PIN. 
a.  The  action  of  fastening,  constructing,  or  re- 
pairing with  pins;   the  supporting  of  a  wall   or 
foundation  with  pins  or  wedges ;  cf.  under-pinning. 

1417-8  R  re.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  67  For  ij  masons  ij  dayes 
for  pynnynge  of  be  new  pewes  &  leyeng  of  be  same  tyle. 
IS33  MS.  Ate.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  To  John  Bryght 


for  want  of  pinning,  cording,  and  sowing.    1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  it.  v.  §  37  Some  Devise  used  by  him  about  pinning  and 


Archil.  Gloss.,  Pinning  up,  in  underpinning,  the  driving 
the  wedges  under  the  upper  work  so  as  to  bring  it  fully  to 
bear  upon  the  work  below. 

b.  The  action  of  fastening  (dress,  etc.)  with 
a  (brass)  pin  or  pins.    Also  with  adv.  as  pinning  up 
(in  qupt.  1676  attrib.  =  for  pinning  up). 

'549  SIR  T.  HOBY  Trait.  (1902)  23  By  the  pinninge  uppe 

f  the  hanging.    1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  71  b,  How  you 

[[.adie-I  torture  poore  olde  Time  with  spunging,  pynning 

and  pounsing.     1601  DENT  Pathiv.  Heaven  (1831)  35  They 

LUC  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  . .  pricking  and  pinning. 

«67«  Land.  (Voz.  No.  1106/4  Two  black  pinning-up  Petti- 

coats,  one  being  of  Sarcenet,  the  other  of  Alamode.     1767 

GOOCH   Tre.it.   Wounds  I.  381  To  be  fixed  by  pinning  or 

lacing,^  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wound. 

c.  The  action  of  shutting  up,  inclosing,  or  hem- 
ming in  ;  also,  impounding  (see  FIND  i  b). 

1573-80  BARET  Ah.  P  385  A  Pinning,  or  pounding  of 
callell.  Vide  Pownde.  1900  Westm.  Cat.  26  May  3/3, 
1  have  composed  for  your  irresistible  museum  of  chess  freaks 
an  example  of  pinning  ad  absurdiim. 

d.  =  Pinding  (see  under  FIND  v.}. 

1801  C.  FINDLATER  Agric.  Surv.  Peebles  389   Diarrhcea, 
Looseness.     This  disorder   is  commonly  called,  by  the 
shepherds,  pinning. 

3.  itmcr.     a.  pi.  Small  stones  used  for  filling  the 
interstices  of  masonry  (cf.  PIN  z/.l  jc).     b.  A  pin, 
peg,  or  bolt,  used  for  fastening. 
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1663  BLAIR  Antobiog.  ii.  (1848)  50  As  primings  laid  in  to 
be  foundations.  174*  J.  WILLISON  Balm  of  Cilead  xii. 
(1800)  136  Not  a  stone  moved,  nor  a  pinning  in  it  moved. 
•799  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Ptrth  114  Persons  who  under- 
stand the  building  of  dry  stone-walls  properly,  find  a  bed 
for  the  larger  stones,  not  by  means  of  pinmngs.  .but  by 
resting  them  firmly  upon  one  another;  and  afterwards  they 
close  up  the  interstices  with  pinnings  to  ornament  the  wall. 
No  part  of  the  weight  lies  on  iho  smaller  stones,  a  1825 
FOHBY  Voc.  E.  Anflia,  Pinning,  the  tow  masonry  which 
supports  a  frame  of  stud-work. 

O.  A  fastening  with  pins  (cf.  I  b). 

1882  ROSA  MULKOLLAND  Four  Little  Mischiefs  viii,  '  We 
must  stand  with  our  faces  to  the  people  always,  or  they 
might  see  the  pinning  ',  said  Kitty. 

3.  atlrib.,  as  pinning  iron,  stone,  -fee. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  265/2  Pinning  Iron,  to 
widen  the  hole  in  the  Slate  to  put  the  Pin  in.  1708  S. 
MOLYNEUX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  37  Part  of  the  Plaister 
and  Pinning  Stones  of  the  adjoyning  Wall,  was  also  broken 
off  and  loosened.  1892  J.  S.  FLETCHER  When  Coos,  f 
was  K.  (1896)  55  The  pinder  ..  made  answer  .,  that  the 
horses,  .should  not  go  thence  until  the  pinning  .fee  were  paid. 

Pinning-end  =  pinion- end:  see  PINION  so* 

Pinnipn,  obs.  form  of  PINION. 

Pinniped  (pi-niped),  a.  and  s6.  Zool.  Also 
pinnipede,  pinnaped.  [ad.  mod.L.  Pinnipis 
(neut.  pi.  Pinnipedta),l^pinnapes,pennipes  wing- 
footed  (of  Perseus),  but  used  in  Zool.  in  the  sense 
'  fin-footed ' ;  f.  L.  pinna  in  sense  '  fin '  +  pes,  ped- 
foot.]  a.  adj.  Having  feet  resembling  fins,  fin- 
footed  ;  spec,  belonging  to  a  suborder  (Pinm'ptdid) 
of  Carnivora,  comprising  the  seals  and  walruses, 
which  have  fin-like  limbs  or  flippers;  also,  belong- 
ing to  other  divisions  of  animals  having  limbs 
or  organs  resembling  fins  and  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, e.  g.  the  fin-footed  or  lobe-footed  birds  (cf. 
PINNATIPED),  certain  decapod  crustaceans  or  crabs, 
the  pteropod  molluscs,  etc.  b.  sb.  A  pinniped 
mammal ;  a  seal  or  walrus. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set'.,  etc,  Pinnipeds,  the  name  of  a 
section  of  crabs . .  that  have  the  last  pair  of  feet . .  terminated 
by  a  flattened  joint  fitted  for  swimming.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Pinnipes,  adj.  Zool..  .pinnipede.  1866  T  N.  GILL 
(title)  Prodrome  of  a  Monograph  of  Pinnipeds.  1881 
At/tenaettiit  17  Dec.  807/3  The  various  species  of  Haemato- 
pinus  with  which  the  seals,  like  the  other  pinnipeds,  are 
annoyed.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catol.  194  'Charts  shewing 
distribution  of  the  pinnapeds  of  the  world. 

So  Pinnipedian  (-p/dian)  a.  —  prec.  a. 

1880  Standard  20  May  3  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  close- 
time  agreement,  .will  have  any  great  effect  on  the  longevity 
of  the  pinnipedian  race. 

FinnisectedtoPinnitentacuIate:  see  PINNI-. 

fPinno,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.    =  PINION  v.  i. 

1506  SPENSER  F.  O.  v.  iv.  22  He  saw  a  Knight,  With  both 
his  hands  behinde  him  pinnoed  hard. 

Pinnock1  (pi-nak).  Now  heal.  Forms:  3 
pynnuc,  pinnuo,  5  pynok,  6  pynnock,  6-7 
pinnocke,  8-  pinnock.  [prob.  echoic,  from  the 
bird's  note;  but  the  ending  simulates  -OCK,  dim. 
suffix.]  A  name  for  the  hedge-sparrow  or  dun- 
nock  ;  also  for  the  blue  titmouse,  and,  locally,  for 
some  other  birds:  cf.  DUNNOCK,  and  Pinnick'*  in 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

a  »so  Owl  ff  Night.  1130  Pynnuc  (v.  r.  pinnuc]  goldfynch 
rok  ne  crowe  Ne  dar  neuer  cumen  ihende.  14. .  Metr.  t-'oc. 
in  Wr.-Wfllcker  625/3  Liri/a,  pynok.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
158/46  A  Pinnocke,  hedge  sparrow.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pinnock, 
a  sort  of  Bird.  1833  G.  Montagu's  Ornith.  Diet.,  Pinnock, 
a  name  for  the  Tomtit.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Nantes  Brit. 
Birds  29  Hedge  Sparrow  (Accentor  ntotiularis). . .  From  its 
short  piping  note  it  is  called  Titlene  (North),  Pinnock. 

Pinnock -.  local.  Also  peimock,  pinnold. 
[Derivation  unascertained  ;  the  ending  seems  to  be 
-OCK,  dim  suffix.]  A  small  bridge  over  a  ditch  or 
runnel ;  a  brick  or  wooden  drain  under  a  road  or 
across  a  gateway,  a  culvert ;  also,  a  structure  com- 
posed of  three  boards  in  which  a  hare  when  hard- 
pressed  in  coursing  can  take  refuge  as  in  a  small 
drain  or  culvert :  used  in  Romney  Marshes. 

1838  HOLLOWAY  Diet.  Provincialisms,  Pinnold,  a  small 
bridge.  Sussex.  1846  WORCESTER,  Pinnock  . .  a  tunnel 
underaroad  to  carry  off  the  water ;  a  culvert..  (Local,  Eng.). 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pennock,  a  little  bridge  over  a  water, 
course.  Sussex.  1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Pennock,  a  little 
bridge  over  a  water-course  ;  a  brick  or  wooden  tunnel  under 
a  road  to  carry  off  the  water.  1887  Kent.  Gloss.,  Pinnock, 
a  wooden  drain  through  a  gateway. 

Pinnock  3.  focal.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  PINNY  a.] 
In  Kent,  a  name  for  a  particular  kind  of  land :  see 
qnot.  Hence  Fl'nnocky  a. 

*796  J-  BOYS  Agric.  Kent  78  Pinnock.. K  a  sticky  red 
clay,  mixed  with  small  stones,  but  although  it  is  deemed 
poor  for  cultivation  of  grain,  &c.  yet  it  produces  very  fine 
chesnut  wood  ;  and  filberts  likewise  grow  well  upon  it.  z88i 
WHITF.HEAU  Hops  52  The  planter  notices,  -a  small  patch  of 
yellowing  plants  in  pinnocky  or  unkindly  soil. 

Finnoite  (pi-nO|3it).  Min.  [a.  Ger.  pinnoit, 
named  by  Staute  1884  in  honour  of  Oberbergrath 
Pinno  :  see  -ITE  1.]  A  hydrous  b'orate  of  magne- 
sium, occurring  in  yellow  or  greenish  fibrous  masses 
or  tetragonal  crystals. 

1885  Amer.  Nat.  708  Pinnoite.  1892  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6) 
885  Pinnoite  [occurs]  in  the  upper  kainite  layers. 

Pinnote,  obs.  form  of  PINE-NUT. 
Pinnothere  (pi  n0j>t<a),  pinnotere  (pi-no- 


PINOCLE. 

tl«r).  Also  7  -ter,  9  -teer.  [ad.  L.  pinna-,  pino- 
leres  (-thirls),  a.  Gr.  ITIKKOT^J  (Aristoph.  Wasps 
1510),  f.  »iVa,  vivva  PINNA!  +  njptty  to  guard. 
The  L.  variant  plnolheres,  as  if  f.  Gr.  Sijaar  to 
hunt,  was  adopted  ns  the  generic  name  by  Latreille 
1807,  whence  F.  pinnotere,  pinnothere]  Any  of 
the  small  crabs  of  the  genus  Pinnotheres,  which 
commensally  inhabit  the  shells  of  various  bivalves, 
as  oysters  and  mussels ;  a  pea-crab. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  252  The  least  of  all  these  kind  of 
Crabs  is  called  Pinnotheres  (or  Pinnoteres)  and  for  his 
smalnesse  roost  subiect  and  exposed  to  iniurie.  1651 
RaUigh'sGhoU  113  The  Pinnoter.  .giving  him  notice  there- 
of by  a  little  touch,  the  Pinna  doth  kill  al  the  fishes  with  a 
bard  and  violent  compression  of  them  ;  so  feeding  himself., 
and  giving  part  of  them  to  his  fellow.  i8aa  T.  MITCHELL 
Arii.oph.  II.  317  Nay,  pinnoteer  (1  think)  might  better  suit 
him — Tis  a  most  dwarfish  breed.  (AW/)  The  pinnoteer  is 
the  smallest  of  crabs,  and  here  serves  to  designate  Xenocles, 
the  tragedian.  (1835  KIBBY  Hab.  if  /nit.  Anim.  I.  viii.  153 
Pliny  says  it  [the  Pinna)  b  always  accompanied  by  a  com- 
panion, the  Pinnotheres.  ] 

So  Pinnothe'rlan  a.,  of  the  genus  Pinnotlteres 
or  family  Pinnotheriidx ;  sir.  a  pinnothere. 

Pinnule  (pi-ni»l).  Also  (in  sense  i)  °-8 
piuule;  (in  senses  2  and  3)  in  Lat.  form  pin- 
nula  (pi.  -«B).  fad.  L,  pinnula,  dim.  of  pinna 
plume,  wing:  see  PINNA 2.] 

L  Each  of  the  two  sights  (consisting  of  a  small 
square  metal  plate,  pierced  with  holes,  and  turning 
on  a  hinge)  at  the  ends  of  the  'alidade'  or  index 
of  an  astrolabe,  quadrant,  or  similar  instrument. 

i594BLUNDEVlL£.»rr.  vi.  Irarod.  (1636) 608  Which  Diopter 
is  made  with  two  Pinules  or  square  Tablets.  1656  W.  D.  tr. 
Coinenins'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  \  528  Out  of  two  stations  by 
the  pinnules  of  the  radius,  .they  collect  the  quantity  of  the 
lines  of  a  greater  triangle,  which  is  made  between  the  two 
stations  and  the  thing  seen.  1773  Genii.  Mas.  XI. III.  171 
He  has  joined  pinules  to  his  bat  oineter,  which  uy  this  means 
furnishes  him  with  an  instrument  for  levelling.  1834  A'at. 
Philos.  III.  'Hist.  Astron.  xiii.  67/1  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.l  A 
radius,  moveable  on  the  centre  of  the  circle,  carried  the 
pinnules,  and  traced  out  with  its  extremity  ..the  arc  it  was 
wished  to  measure.  1879  NEWCOMB  &  HOLDEN  Astron.  59. 

2.  Bot.  Each  of  the  secondary  or  ultimate  divi- 
sions of  a  pinnate  leaf;  a  subdivision  of  a  pinna 
(branchlet,  leaflet,  or  lobe)  :  esp.  in  ferns. 

1776-06  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  873  Distinct 
from  J.  trilobata,  the  pinnules  of  which  are  cared  and  the 
leafits  smaller.  1857  HENFBKY  Bot.  f  95  In  the  Ferns,  .the 
primary  divisions  of  the  leaf  are  called  pinnx,  the  secondary 
pinnules,  and  the  tertiary  lobes  or  segments.  1877  Academy 
3  Nov.  434/1  A  long  central  rachis,  carrying  sub-sessile 
pinnules. 

3.  Zool.  A  part  or  organ  resembling  a  small  wing 
or  fin,  or  a  barb  of  a  feather ;  spec.  a.  A  small 
fin-like  appendage,  or  short  detached  fin-ray,  in 
certain  fishes,  as  the  mackerel,     b.   Each  of  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  arms  in  crinoids. 

1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  L  i.  89  The  rhomboidal  Pin- 
nulae  in  the  abdominal  Muscles  of  a  living  Frog,  when 
under  Contraction.  I75a  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  244  The 
Scomber,  with  five  pinnules  at  the  extremity  of  the  back. 
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.  THOMSON  tor.  Challenger  II.  ii.  97  The  pinnules 
arising  from  either  side  of  the  arm  alternately. 

Hence  Piiuralar  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pin- 
nule; Pl-nnnlate,  Pi-nnnlated  aiijs.,  having 
pinnules;  Fl-nnnlet  [-ET],  a  small  or  subordinate 
pinnule;  || Pi'nnulu»,  a  form  of  6-rayed  spicule  in 
sponges. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  A  Plnnulate  leaf  b  one  in  which  each 
pinna  is  subdivided.  1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  Inv.  Anim. 
ix.  582  Pedicels  . .  continued  throughout  the  brachial  and 
pinnular  grooves.  1881  Gard.  Chron.  XVI.  685  The  pinnae, 
pinnules,  and  alternate  pinnulets  are  all  stalked.  1887  SOLLAS 
in  EncycL  Brit.  XX11. 417/1  The  suppression  of  the  proximal 
ray  and  the  development  of  spines  projecting  forwards  on 
the  distal  ray  produce  the  piunulus.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Pinnulated. 

Pinny  (pi'ni),  sb.  Nursery  and  colloquial 
name  for  PINAFORE. 

1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  xx,  Now,  then,  Totty,  hold  out 
your  pinny.  1884  BLACKHOKE  Tommy  Ufm.  II.  240  All 
the  children,  .with  their  pinnies  full  of  sugar-plums. 

Pinny  (pi'ni),  a.  dial,  and  techn.  [?f.  PIN  rf. 
ori». +  -Y.]  Applied  in  various  ways:  e.g.  a.  to 
soil  that  is  rough,  hard,  or  stiff,  and  so  not  easily 
worked  (cf.  PINNOCKY)  ;  b.  to  steel  full  of  rough 
hard  spots  (cf.  PIN  ib^  9  b) ;  c.  to  wool  that  is 
clogged  or  matted  together  ;  d.  to  a  file  that  is 
clogged  or  choked  with  small  particles(cf.PiNz».l9). 

i6oa  RAY  Disc.  11.  iv.  (1732)  131  A  Bed  of  a  bluish  sort  of 
Clay  very  hard  brittle  and  rugged :  they  call  it  a  pinny 
Clay.     1705  PKARSON  in  Phil.   Trans.  LXXXV.  324  Not- 
withstanding this  uneven  and  pinny  appearance  of  the  filed 
surface,  a  polish  was  produced.     1831  Sutherland  farm 
Kef.  81  in  Libr.  Vsef  Knatal.,  H*tb.  III.  What  is  open 
in  the  staple,  or  inclined  to  be  pinny  in  the  fleece,  are  haita 
below  the  double    shepherd's    house.     1831  J.    HOLLAND 
Manuf.  Metal  I.  261  He  used  the  technical  term  alread: 
quoted  from  Dr.  Pearson,  observing  that  it  was  fi'inr.    1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  Pinny,  pinned,  clogged,  choked,  as,  a  pmr 
file.     »803  Wiltshire  Cl.'ts.,  Pinny  Jami,  arable  land  w 
the  chalk  comes  close  to  the  surface,  as  opposed  to  the  deeper 
clay  land. 

Pinnywmkles :  see  PILLIWINKS. 

Pinocle  (pi'iwfc'l).  C.  S.  Also  penuohle, 
penuokle,  pinochle,  binocle.  [Origin  unascer- 
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tained.]  A  game  of  cards  resembling  bezique  ; 
also,  the  occurrence  of  the  queen  of  spades  and 
knave  of  diamonds  together  in  this  game  (cf. 
BEZIQUE). 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Penuchle.  1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  26  Sept. 
3/2  He  likes  to  play  poker  and  pinochle,  but  never  for  high 
stakes.  1894  S.  FISKE  Holiday  Stories  (1000)  37  Let  s  get 
up  a  game  of  pinocle.  Ibid.  38  '  Oh,  don  t  bother  !  '  cried 
the  pinocle  players.  1897  Fosters  Contpl.  Hoyle  363  A 
player  has  melded  and  scored  four  kings,  and  on  winning 
another  trick  he  melds  binocle. 

Finol  (psi  '»?')•  Chem.    [f.  ~L.pinus  PINE  sl>2 

+  -OL  •*.] 

,893  Syd.  Soc,  Lex.,  Pinol,  a  name  for  Oleum  pini  pumi- 
lioiiis.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  45  Members  of  the 
turpentine  group  —  terebene,  pinol,cresol,  eucalyptol,  creosote 
tar,  carbolic  acid,  iodine  and  the  like. 

Pinole  (\>ind-\e).  U.  S.  Also  pino'la,  pinol 
(pinou'l).  [a.  Amer.  Sp.  pinole,  ad.  Aztec  pinolli.] 
A  meal  made  from  parched  corn-flour  (more  rarely 
wheat-flour)  usually  mixed  with  the  sweet  flour  of 
mesquit-beans  or  sometimes  with  sugar  and  spice  ; 
a  common  article  of  food  on  the  borders  of  Mexico 
and  California. 

1853  COL.  BENTON  Sp.  7  May  (Farmer  Amer.),  It  is  a  small 
paity.  .and  goes  unencumbered  with  superfluities:  no  wheels, 
two  or  three  mules  apiece,  and  pinole,  pemmican,  and  beef- 
dodgers  for  their  principal  support.  1854  BARTLETT  Mex. 
Boundary  1.  xi.  269  The  daily  ration  consisting  of  two 
pounds  of  pinole  [etc.].  1856  Rep.  Explor.  ff  Surveys  U.S.A. 
III.  115  (Stanf.)  Its  flavor  is  similar  to  that  of  pinole.  1893 
KATE  SANBORN  Truth/.  Worn.  S.  California  125  Pinola  is 
parched  corn  ground  fine  between  stones,  eaten  with  milk. 
1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIII.  355/1  Tortillas  of  pinol  are  far 
better  than  the  best  hoecakes  of  the  Southern  Slates. 

b.  A  mixture  of  vanilla  and  other  aromatic 
powders  used  to  flavour  chocolate. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Dili,  Trade. 

Finoleum  (pinffi'h'z'm).  [f.  L.  pinus  PINE  sl>2 
+  oleum  OIL  sb.]  A  material  for  sun-blinds,  com- 
posed of  very  slender  slips  or  rods  of  pine-wood 
coated  with  oil-paint  and  threaded  close  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  flexible  sheet  which  can  be 
rolled  up. 

1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Rail™.  348  The  Brussells 
carpets,  the  massive  silken  or  woollen  curtains,  and  the 
pinoleum  blinds.  1905  Cir.  Serv.  Supply  Catal.  432  Pinoleum 
or  Tropical  Sun  Blinds,  in  a  variety  of  new  patterns. 

||  Finon  (piny^'n,  pi'nyan).  Also  pinion,  (pi- 
non).  [Sp.  (pin'o'n)  :  etymologically  the  same  as 
PIGNON!,  q.  v.]  The  American  nut-pine,  Pinus 
ednlis,  also  the  species  P.  inonophylla,  P.  Par- 
ryana  ;  the  fruit  or  nut  of  these. 

0.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxvi,  Our  faces  parlially 
screened  by  Ihe  foliage  of  ihe  pifion  Irees.     1874  RAYMOND 
Statist.   Mines   ft   Mining  333    The   only    woods    worlh 
menlioning  are  pinon  and  cedar.    1897  Outing  ^U.  S.)  XXX. 
455/1  The  background  of  spruce  and  pinon. 

p.  1860  BAKTLF.TT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Pinion  (Span.,/»iVfc>M), 
a  species  of  pine-lree,  growing  on  ihe  head  waters  of  ihe 
Arkansas.  .  .Wild  lurkeys  frequent  groves  of  these  trees  for 
the  sake  of  their  nuls,  which  are  sweel  and  palatable.  189. 
H.  TALLICHET  Span,  tr  Mexican  Wds.  used  in  Texas, 
Pinion,  a  species  of  pine  tree,  also  the  fruit  or  nuts  of  the 
tree.  .  .This  is  Ihe  Texas  form  of  Spanish  piflon, 

t  Pinous,  a.  Obs.  By-form  of  PAINOUS.  Hence 
T  Pinously,  pynously  adv.  Obs.,  painfully,  in  a 
painful  manner. 

c  1450  Miroitr  Saluacioun  2884  Whilk  soeffred  his  oone  son 
fur  cure  lufe  lo  dye  Ihus  pynously. 

Pin-pallet  to  Pin-patch:  see  PIN  sl>.^  18. 

Finpillow.  Also  6  pynpyllowe,  7  pim- 
pillowe,  8  pimpillo,  pimploe,  9  pirnplo.  [f. 
PIN^.I  3  +  PILLOW:  cf.  the  synon.  pin-bolster.'] 

•(•  1.  A  pincushion.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  254/2  Pynpyllowe  to  slycke  pynnes  on.  1583 
Rates  of  Customs  D  vij,  Pinpillowes  of  clolh  for  Children. 
1622  MABBE  tr.  Aletttaifs  Guzman  d'Alf.  IL  131  We  made 
thereof.  .purses,  pimpillowes,sleeues  for  lillle  children.  1650 
ItULWER  Anlhropomet.  vii.  91  They  of  S.  Chrislophers  slick 
Pins  on  their  Noses,  making  their  Noses  serve  for  Pin- 
pillows. 

2.  The  Prickly  Pear  :  so  called  from  its  thick 
stems  beset  with  spines. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  26  By  the  force  of  the  wind.  . 
thrown  into  a  prickly  Pimploe  hedge.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bot.  App.  322  Pimpillo,  Cactus.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Pin- 
pillow,  Opuntia  curassavica.  1889  FARMER  Diet.  Amer., 
Piinpjo,  a  Barbadian  term  for  Ihe  prickly  pear,  .a  corruption 
of  rjin-pillow1. 

Fin-point.  The  point  of  a  pin  :  usually  ^/ff. 
as  a  type  of  something  extremely  small  or  sharp 
(cf.  PIN  rf.l  3  c).  Also  attrib. 

1849  HARE  Par.  Serm.  II.  234  Al  Ihis  very  momenl.  .even 
al  Ihis  one  lillle  pinpoinl  of  lime.  1850  BROWNING  Chr.  Eve 
v,  Man,  therefore,  stands  on  his  own  stock  Of  love  and 
power  as  a  pin-point  rock.  1879  Miss  BIRD  Rocky  Mount. 
267  Snow  as  stinging  as  pinpoints  beating  on  my  hand.  1899 
Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  114  The  pupils..  so  small  as  to 
deserve  Ihe  name  of  '  pin-point  pupils  '.  1904  M.  HEWLETT 

ueen's  Quair  in.  i.  359  She  was  on  pin-points  till  she  saw 

er  lover. 

Pi  n-prick,  sb.     [f.  PIN  sb.^  3  +  PRICK  st>.] 

1.  The  prick  of  a  pin  ;   a  minute  puncture  such 
as  that  made  by  a  pin-point. 

1862  John  *r  /,  II.  70,  I  would  never  move,  .to  cause  you 
the  pain  of  a  pin-prick.  1899  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  520 
When  ankle-clonus  has  disappeared,  .a  pin-prick  of  the 
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plantar  skin  will  restore  it.  1900  J.  HUTCHINSOS  in  Arch. 
Surg.  XI.  No.  41. 33  The  nails  themselves  showed,  .numerous 
minute  pin-pricks. 

2.  Jig   A  petty  annoyance,  a  minute  irritation. 

Pot!Cyo/Jin.pric&s,acourseofpeltyhosti}eaclx  maintained 
as  a  national  or  party  policy :  applied  first  in  Nov.  1898  to 
the  policy  attributed  to  France  in  reference  to  the  conflicting 
colonial  interests  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  French  use  of  a  corresponding  phrase  coup  cTtpingle, 
'  pin-stroke',  goes  back  some  centuries;  in  Eng.  'pin-pricks' 
is  found  in  political  use  in  1885.  On  8  Nov.  1898  the  French 


'a  policy  of  "pinpricks'";  /.*  Temps  of  19  Nov.  (publ. 
evening  of  i8th}  had  an  article  denying  on  the  part  of  France 
the  existence  of  a  ( pplitique  de  coups  ife '-fingle ',  The  Times 
of  19  Nov.  quoted  this  as  a  '  policy  of  pin-pricks '  (see  quot.), 
which  forthwith  became  a  political  phrase. 

1885  Public  Opinion  9  Jan.  29^2  Petty  pin-pricks  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  had  rather  irritated  than  roused  public 
opinion.  1887  ROSA  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max  xxviii,  It  is 
strange  how  painfully  these  little  pin-pricks  to  our  vanity 
affect  us.  1887  Spectator  16  Apr.  518/1  Wherever  the  French 
Government  can  give  the  British  Government  a  sharp  pin- 
prick, it  gives  it.  1898  Times  16  Nov.  9/3  Such  a  policy  of 
'  pinpricks '  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  sensible  French- 
men as  a  grievous  error.  Ibid.  19  Nov.  7/2  The  Temps 
to-night  contains  a  long  article,  entitled  '  The  Policy  of  Pin- 
pricks '.  li'id.  1 1/3  According  to  the  Temps  there  has  never 
been  any  policy  of  pin-pricks.  1898  Globe  6  Dec.  1/2  Dis- 
posed to  bring  the  pin-prick  policy  to  bear  upon  British 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  1901  Daily  Tel.  22  Mar.  9/5 
Russian  provocation  is  at  present  but  a  policy  of  pin-pricks. 
1903  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Apr.  2/3  The  extra  penny  stamp  on 
cheques,  .may  be  a  pin-prick,  but  the  prospect  is  causing 
a  good  deal  of  irritation. 

So  Pi'n-prlck  v.,  Pi  n-pricked  ppl.  a.,  Pi'n- 
pri  eking  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  272  A  dish  of  twitches, 
pinches,  and  pin-prickings.  1881  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  fy 
P.  II.  270  Small  slight,  pinpricking  insults.  1898  J. 
HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surf.  IX.  No.  36.  374  Dry  and 
cracked  finger-ends,  with  pin-pricked  finger-nails,  1899 
Ibid.  X_.  No.  38. 147  A  peculiar  form  of  local  erosion . .  in  which 
little  pits  form  as  if  the  nail  had  been  pinched ..' the  pin- 
pricked  nail '.  1899  Westm.  Can.  6  Feb.  2/3  A  Committee 
to  pin-prick  them  on  the  subject. 

Pin-prod  to  Pin-rod:  see  PIN  sb.1  18. 

Pinsal(l,  Pinsell(e :  see  PENCEL,  PENCIL. 

Pinache,  obs.  form  of  PINCH. 

f  Pinse,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Etymology  obscure : 
seems  to  be  distinct  from  PINCH  v. ;  in  Ancr.  R. 
varies  with  PINE  v.  to  torment,  torture,  of  which 
it  may  be  a  derived  form :  cf.  clean,  cleanse.] 
trans.  To  pain,  pnt  to  pain  or  suffering,  torture. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  /i*.  368  pet .  .bitocneo7  bittre  swinkes,  &  flesches 
pinunge  (T.  pinsinge,  Ca.,  C!.,  Cp.  pinsunge].  01300  Fall 
fy  Passion  89  in  £.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  In  t>is  manere  he  was 
ipinsed  as  his  swet  wil  hit  was  :  an  dej>  for  mankyn  suffred, 
j>e  j>rid  dai  vp  he  ros.  c  1423  Eng.  Cony.  Irel.  89  Wanhoply 
shal  hys  pynsynge  be. 

t  Pinsnet.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PINSON  2  +  -ET.] 
=  PINSON  2. 

1383  STUBBES  Anat.  Atus.  i.  (1879)  57  Thej-  haue  corked 
shooes,  pinsnets,  and  fine  pantofles.  Ibid.  77.  (Erroneously 
in  Planche',  Fairholt  (s.v.  Boots),  Ogilvie,/W.r«/;  in  Fair- 
holt,  Ogilvie  and  Cent.  D.  pisnet.] 

f  Frnson '.  06s.  In  use  always  in  pi.  pin- 
sons.  Forms :  4  pinoeoun,  4-5  pynsoun,  4-6 
pynson(e,  6  pyusen,  pineon,  pyncheon,  6-7 
pinson.  [a.  Qf.pincon  (Picard  pinchons  1423) 
deriv.  ofpince  pincers.]  (//.)  Pincers,  forceps. 

1356  in  Riley  Mem.  Land.  (1868)  283-4  (LetL-Bk.  G.  If.  45) 
Pynsouns,  pynsons.  fciw  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  iSurtees) 
560  Stanaxes,  Hakkes,  piklces,  chesels,  et  pinceouns.  1426 
LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  15827  In  the  tother  hand  she  held 
A  peyre  off  pynsouns.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  400/2  Pynsone, 
to  drawe  owt  tethe,  dentaria.  1493  Fcstivall  (W.  de  W. 
1515)  4  All  the  instrumentes  of  [Christ's]  passyon,  the  spere, 
crowne,  scourges,  nayles,  hamer,  pynsons  and  the  garlo:ide 
of  thornes.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1684)  II.  85/1  His  Nose 
with  sharp  Pinsons  was  violently  pluckt  from  his  Face. 
1505  Alcilia  (1879)  34  Sometime  with  pincons  of  despaire  to 
wring  it  (the  heart).  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  23  His 
fleshe  by  gobbets  was  nipt  of  with  burnynge  pyncheons. 
1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  11.  xcvi.  383  Grope  the  hoofe  with 
a  paire  of  pinsons. 

t  Pilison 2.  Obs.  Forms :  4-6  pynson,  (5 
-one,  pyncou),  5-7  pinson,  (6  -one,  7pinsen). 
[app.  related  in  some  way  to  prec.  or  to  F.  pincer 
to  pinch  :  cf.  OF.  pinchon  (1423),  F.  pinion  toe- 
piece  of  a  horse-shoe,  f.  pince  toe  of  a  hoof.]  A 
thin  shoe  of  some  kind ;  a  slipper  or  pump. 

The  pinsons  appear  to  have  become  obsolete  soon  after 
1600.  No  contemporary  description  of  them  is  known : 
Kersey  (Phillips)  in  1706  suggested  'a  sort  of  shoe  without 
heels';  Halliwell  has  'thin-soled  shoes';  Way  Promp. 
Parv.  (note)  suggests  '  possibly,  high  and  unsoled  shoes  of 
thin  leather,  worn  with  pattens  '. 

1390-1  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  91  Pro  furracione 
j  pair  pynsons.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Detlie  K.  James  (1818)  15 
His  furrid  pynsons.  1503  in  Calr.  Doc.  reL  Scotl.  (1888) 
341  [Six  pair  of  slippers  with]  pynsons  [to  same].  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Calx,  Calceo,  to  put  on  shoes,  sockes 
or  pynsons.  1599  MINSHEU.  Xervilla,  a  pumpe  or  pinsen  to 
weare  in  pantofles.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  147  Now  and 
then  was  he  also  scene  shod  with  womens  pumps  [margin] 
or  pinsones.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pinson  or  Pump,  or  a  sort  of 
Shoe  without  Heels.  [1901  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Feb.  10/1 
A  Regent  Master. .  was  bound.. to  wear  heelless  shoes,  called 
'  pynsons '.] 

Pin-spot  to  Pin's-worth :  see  PIN  sb.1  18. 


PINTADO. 

t  Pinstocke,  obs.  form  of  PENSTOCK  1. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshcd  III.  1543/2  Herin..was 
laid  first  a  pinstocke,  and  afterwards  a  sluse  of  great  charge, 
the  streame  whereof  meeting  with  the  course  of  the  great 
sluse  increaseth  the  force  thereof. 

Pinswell  (pi  nzwel).  Now  dial.  Also  8  pin- 
swill,  9  dial,  penswell,  -swoll,  pinsweal,  -swil, 
-sole,  pinsel,  -zel,  pensil.  [Origin  uncertain.]  'A 
boil,  an  abscess,  ulcer  ;  a  pimple  ;  a  large  blister'. 
Now  only  s.  w.  dial. :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.  s.  v.  Venenos,  Pinswels  in  the 
handes,  pustulx.  £1730  J.  HAYNES  Dorset  Vocab.  in  N. 
<r  Q.  6th  ser.  VIII.  45/1  A  pinswill,  a  boil.  1877  Trans. 
Deri.  Assoc.  IX.  96  Creeping  under  an  Arched  Bramble.. 
To  cure  blackheads,  or  pinsoles. 

Pint  (psint).  Forms  :  4-6  pynt(e,  5  pintle, 
pyynte,  5-7  pinte,  6  Sc.  point,  poynt(t,  7  Sc. 
pinct,  6-  pint.  [ME.  pynte,  a.  F.  pinte  a  liquid 
measure  (i3thc.)  -=  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  pinta  ;  soOFries. 
pint,  MDu.,  MLG.,  MHG. pinte.  Ulterior  source 
uncertain.  Diez  inclined  to  think  it  the  same  word 
as  Sp.  pinta  spot,  coloured  mark  :— late  L.  pincta 
for  picta,  something  painted  or  coloured.  If  so, 
the  Fr.  pinte  must  have  been  adopted  from  Sp. 
(or  It.)  pinta,  since  the  native  Fr.  repr.  of  L. 
pincta  is  peinte ;  but  the  early  history  of  the 
measure  is  as  yet  unknown.  Med.L.  pinta  found 
in  1 4th  c.  is  from  the  mod.  langs.] 

A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids  (also  for  corn 
and  other  dry  substances  of  powdery  or  granular 
nature),  equal  to  half  a  quart  or  |  of  a  gallon ;  of 
varying  content  at  different  times  and  places. 

The  imperial  pint,  since  1826  the  legal  measure  in  Britain, 
is  equal  to  34-66  cubic  inches,  or  -57  of  a  litre ;  in  U.  S.  the 
standard  pint  is  that  of  the  old  wine  measure,  equal  to  288 
cubic  inches,  or  -47  of  a  litre.  The  old  Scotch  pint  was 
equal  to  about  3  imperial  pints  (104-2  cubic  inches).  In 
local  use  also  a  weight,  e.  g.  of  butter  in  East  Anglia  =  ii  Ib. 

1384  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  III.  107  De.  .iiij«  v"  iij  lagenis  et 
j  pynt  vini.  1432  in  Muniment.  Magd.  Coll.  Ox/.  (1882)  n, 
ii  botellos  de  corio,  unde  j  de  quarte  et  j  de  pynte.  14.. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  611/15  Semiynartat  a  pynte.  c  1450 
M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  201  A  pinte  of  red  swynes  grece. 
15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  58  Let  hym  btede  the  mountenaunce 
of  a  pynte.  1543  Aberdeen  Regr.  XVI 1 1.  (Jam.),  Was  said 
..in  Dundy  for  viij.d.  the  poynll.  1598  BAHCKLEY  Felic. 
Man  (1631)  628  Spare  at  the  brimme,  lest  whitest  thou 
shouldest  poure  out  a  pint,  there  run  forth  a  pottle.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stu/e  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  207  The  rate  of  no 
kinde  of  food  is  raised,  nor  the  plenty  of  their  markets  one 
pinte  of  butter  rebated.  1618  Sc.  Acts  y<is.  K/(j8i6)  586/1 
Twenlie  ane  pincts  and  ane  mutchkin  of  just  Sterline  Jug 
and  measure.  1678  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  64,  I  sup- 
pose a  pint  of  Oatmeal  equal  to  half  a  pint  of  Rice.  1829 
Glover's  Hist.  Derby  i.  229  The  pint  [of  lead  ore]  contains 
forty-eight  cubic  inches.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xviii, 
Fetch  me  a  pint  of  warm  ale. 

b.  A  vessel  containing  a  pint;  a  pint-pot. 

c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  7  Cannes  of  two  slope  Pintes 
and  half-pintes.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoiie r's  Bk.  Physicke 
264/1  Put  them  in  a  pinte  till  it  be  fulle . .  then  close  the 
mouth  of  the  pinte  with  a  cloth  verye  close.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Rich.  II  xli;  The  Rebells  enter,  and  the  Apron 
Men  Bid  welcome,  with  their  Pints.  1872  J.  HARTLEY 
Yorksh.  Ditties  Ser.  n.  133  It's  time  for  sombdy  to  stand 
summat,  for  all  th'  pints  is  empty. 

c.  ellipt.  A  pint  of  ale  or  beer,  or  other  liquor. 
1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Trav.  II.  209  'Ere  I  had  finished 

my  pint.    Mod.  colloq.  Give  us  the  price  of  a  pint  J 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  pint-bottle,  -cup, -glass, 
-measure,  -stoup,  -vessel.     See  also  PINT-POT. 

1502  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  295  For  ane  tyn  quart 
'and  ane  poynt  slopes.  1633  Fife  Witch  Trial  in  Statist. 
Ace.  Scot.  11796)  XVIII.  "App.  660  His  hand  swelled  as 
great  as  a  pint-stoup.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug. 
Lei.  i,  Mr.  Fraser  called  for  pint-glasses.  1827  CLAKE 
Sheph.  Cal.  56  Clouded  pint-horn  with  ils  copper  rim.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  in.  ix,  I  have  no  sympathy  left  for  those  who 
creep  into  the  pint-bottle,  or  swallow  the  naked  sword.  1858 
LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Pkil.  54  If  a  pint  vessel  be  exactly 
filled  with  boiling  water,  it  will  be  something  less  than  full 
when  it  becomes  cold.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xi,  We  sat 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  Bamboo  clump,  cul  ourselves 
pinl-sloups  out  of  the  joints. 

[|  Pinta  (pi'nta).  [a.  Sp.  pinta,  prop,  coloured 
spot,  a.  late  L.  pincta  for picta  sb.  from  fern.  pa.  pple. 
of  ping?re  to  paint.]  A  skin-disease  prevalent  in 
Mexico,  characterized  by  roughness,  blotches,  and 
ulceration  of  the  skin. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  xxxvii.  586  Pinta  is  contagious  and 
attacks  both  sexes  and  any  age.  1899  Allbtttfs  Syst.  Juta, 
VIII.  853  Pinta.  .the  spotted  sickness  of  tropical  America. 

Pintado  (pinta-do).  Also  7  pintnado,payn- 
tatha,  pentado,  pintado,  (pantado),  8-9  pin- 
tada.  [a.  Pg.  (and  Sp.) pintado  literally '  painted ', 
also  (in  Pg.)  a  guinea-fowl,  pa.  pple.  of  pintar  to 
paint:— late  L.  *pinctare,  frequent,  of pingere  to 
paint,  from  late  pa.  pple.  *pinct-us  io\  pictus] 

fl.  A  kind  of  Eastern  cotton  cloth  painted  or 
printed  in  colours  ;  chintz.  Also  attrib.  Obs. 

i6oa  in  Birdwood  First  Lett.  Bk.  E.  Ind.  Co.  (1893)  34, 
60  ffardells  ..  of  blewes  and  checkered  sluffes,  some  fine 
Pinlhadoes.  c  1605  SCOT  Disc.  Java  in  Purchas  Pilgrims 
(1625)  I.  165  About  their  loynes  a  faire  Pintadoe.  1628 
World  Encamp,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  90  With  cloth  of  diuerse 
colours,  not  much  vnlike  our  vsuall  pentadoes.  1638  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  138  Upon  the  carpets  were  spread 
fine  coloured  pintado  Table  deaths.  1665  EVELYN  Diary 
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10  Dec.,  I  supped  at  my  l.-uly  Mordaunt's  .  .  where  was  a  roome 
hung  with  Pintado,  full  of  figures  .  .  prettily  representing 
sundry  trades  and  occtipations  of  the  Indians.  1717  W. 
MAIHKR  Yng.  Mans  Lotnp.  409  They  Import  ..  Cotton, 
Yarn,  Callkoes,  Pintadoes. 

2.  A  species  of   petrel,  Daption  capemis,  also 
called  Cape  Pigeon.     Now  pintado  bird,  petrel. 

1611  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  375  Sca-fowles.  to  wit 
Penguins,  Uuls,  I'entados,  which  are  spotted  blacfce  and 
white.  1614  Ibid.  528  Wee  saw  many  Pintados,  Mangare. 
ludas  and  other  fowles.  1634  SIB  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  19 
'J'he  Pantado  birds  (like  layes  in  colours)  who  about  these 
remote  seas  are  ever  flying.  1703  DAMPIER  I'cy-  HI.  I.  95 
pintado  Birds,  as  big  as  Ducks.  1767  Byron's  Voy.  round 
World  in  H  awkesworth'  s  Voy.  I.  9  Large  flocks  of  pin- 
i.i<iocs,  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  pigeon,  and 
spotted  with  black  and  white.  1844  J.  TOMLIN  Missiminty 
Jrnls.  3  A  few  of  the  pintado  birds,  or  Cape  pigeons,  joined 
us.  1894  Pintado  petrel  [see  PETREL]. 

3.  The  Guinea-fowl. 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caritfy  Isles  89  A  kind  of  Pheasants, 
which  are  called  Pintadoes,  because  they  are  as  it  were 
painted  in  colours.  1698  FKOGEK  Voy.  10  The  Island  [Gorea] 
affords  great  variety  of  Game  :  Turtle.Doves,  Pintades, 
Pigeons  and  Partridges.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  192 
The  Pintada  [ed.  1862  pintado]  or  Guinea-Hen:,  .in  some 
measure  unites  the  characteristics  of  the  pheasant  and  the 
turkey.  i8o»  BINGLEY  Aniin.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  249  The  four 
species  of  Pintado  hitherto  known  are  all  natives  of  Africa. 
1814  UUKCHELL  Trav.  I.  364  The  missionaries  have  a  few 
domestic  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  Guinea  hens  or  Pintadoes. 

4.  '  The  West  Indian  mackerel,  Scomberomorus 
rcgalis'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Pintail  (pi-niWl).    [f.  PIN  j<M  +  TAIL.] 

1  1.  An  alleged  name  of  the  hare.  Obs.  rare*1. 

a  1315  Names  of  Hare  in  Ret.  Ant.  1.  134  In  the  worshipe 
of  the  hare.  .The  go-bi.grounde,  the  sittest-ille  [sic  :  ?sitte- 
stille],  The  pintail,  the  toure-hohulle. 

2.  (In  full  pintail  duck.)  A  widely-distributed 
species  of  duck  (Dafila  acuta),  of  which  the  male 
has  the  tail  of  a  pointed  shape,  the  two  middle 
feathers  being  longer  than  the  rest.  (Also  applied 
locally  in  U.  S.  to  the  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura 
rubida,  which  has  stiff  narrow  pointed  tail-feathers.) 

1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  468  Pintail  duck  ..  Mr.  Hartlib.. 
tells  us  that  those  birds  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Connaught  in  Ireland,  in  the  month  of  February  only. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  130  The  Pintail,  with  the 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  three  inches  longer  than  the 
rest.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Matt  it.  xiii.  84  The  male  pintail- 
duck  ..  loses  his  plumage  for  .  .  .six  weeks  or  two  months. 
1873  TRISTRAM  Moat  xii.  217  Flocks  of  mallard  and  pin- 
tail feeding  among  the  stunted  scrub. 

8.  A  species  of  grouse  having  a  pointed  tail,  as 
the  pintailed  sand-grouse  (Pterocles  setarius)  of  the 
Old  World,  and  the  pintailed  or  sharp-tailed 
grouse  (Pediaceles  phasianellus}  of  N.  America 
(also  called  pintail  chicken). 

1879  CONDER  Tetttwork  Pal.  II.  99  We  also  saw  large 
coveys  of  the  sand-grouse  or  pintail.  1804  J.  S.  CRANE  in 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  385/2  We  found  the  pin-tails  more 
frequently  on  the  sides  of  hills,  about  the  coolies  in  the 
rolling  prairie. 

4.  Ironically  applied  to  a  woman. 

1791  E/vina  II.  135  They  are  powdered,  painted,  and 
perfumed.—  I  wish  I  could  catch  such  a  pin-tail  in  my 
house.  1881  JACO  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Pitt-tail,  a  person  who  is 
very  small  and  narrow  in  the  hips.  1807  PHILLPOTTS  Lying 
Prophets  a7i  (E.D.D.)  A  pin-tall  built  lass. 

So  Pi-ntailed  a.,  having  a  pointed  tail;  also  = 
PIX-BUTTOOKED  a.  :  see  PIN  d.l  18. 

5  '  STOSJEHENCE  '  Brit.  Sports  1.  1.  viii.  {  i.  in  The  pin- 
duck  is  also  occasionally  found.     1900  PHILLPOTTS 
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. 
S.ms  .Morning  105  (E.D.D.)  A  poor  pin-tailed  wench. 

Pintail,  erron.  variant  of  PINTLE  2  b. 

Pintle  (pi-nt'l).  Forms  :  1-7  pintel,  4-5  pyn- 
tyl,  5  -ell(e,  pentill,  5-6  pyntil,  -ill,  -yll,  pintil, 
6-7  -ill,  7-8  -ell,  (7-9  pintail)  j  6-  pintle.  [OE. 
pintel  (-el  perh.  dim.  :  see  -LE).  Cf.  OFris.  pint, 
pcnth,  Dan.  dial,  pint,  pintel,  LGer.,  Du.,  Ger. 
pint  penis;  also  CUCKOO-PINT.  Ulterior  history 
uncertain. 

(Kilian  has  t  Pint,  j.pimt.  Punctus,  cuspis  :  &  Mentula.)] 

1.    1  he  penis.     Now  dial,  or  vulgar. 

aitoo/lfs.  V(K.m  Wr.-Wulcker  292/16  Uirilius,nuAtH. 
1398  1  BEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Amonge 

!il*5!i*?  °°ne  h*Ue  t>c  P'ntel.    ci4io  Master  of  Game 

MS.  Digby  182)  xiii,  A  litell  pyntell  and  a  litell  hangynge, 

nale  ballokes  (etc.).  laiya  Caster  PL  x.  363  Dame, 
iiew  me  the  child  here.  He  must  hopp  upon  my  spere,  And 
if  U  any  pintle  beare,  1  must  teach  him  a  play.  1541  R. 
COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Kj,  Questyons  vponthe 
lalhomy  of  the  pyntyll.  ,71550  LLOVD  Treas.  Health 
liuj,  The  pintle  and  splene  of  an  Asse. 

f.  A  pin  or  bolt,  in  various  mechanical  con- 

ivances;  esf.  one  on  which  some  other  part 
turns,  as  in  a  hinge.  Among  these  are  : 

*"  %""*'  JA  pin  form'n8  P11"  of  the  hinge  of  a  rudder, 
usually  fixed  erect  in  the  stern-post  and  receiving  the  brace 
e  rudder,  sometimes  (in  small  boats)  fixed  on  the  rudder 
"M  atUna  ,nto  a  ring  on  ,he  5tern.posL  b  Cannery,  (a) 
An  iron  ).in  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  a  cannon  ;  «)  the  bolt  on 
which  —  '  ------  ._•,...  .  ;  . 


of  a  carriage  turns  in  rounding  a  curve. 

"/  Acc-  He"'  V"  (l896)  '5  A  pyntell  &  a  gogeon 
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the  pintels  of  the  murderers  or  fowlers  goe  into.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pintles  in  a  Ship,  are  those  Hooks 
by  which  the  Rudder  hangs  to  the  Stern-post.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Pintel  or  Pintle,  (in  Gunnery)  an  Iron-pin  that  serves  to 
keep  the  Gun  from  recoiling.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  Cciv,  The  pintle,  .serves  as  an  axis  to  the  bed;  so 
that  the  mortar  may  be  turned  about  horizontally.  18*8 
J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  177  Number  i  orders 

Halt  Limber  Up  ':..2,  3,  and  6  lift  the  trail  and  place  it  on 
the  pintail.  1843  Chaittb.  Jrnt.  17  June  176/1  The  pintle 
upon  which  a  looking-glass  swings  is  commonly  a  piece  of 
iron  wire,  having  a  screw-thread  turned  at  each  end.  1859 
F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  112  The  pintail  of  the 
dismounted  limber.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shifbuild.  iv.  60 
The  rudder  post,  with  its  lugs  for  the  pintles. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pintle- emt ;  t  pintle- 
fish,  some  kind  of  edible  fish,  so  called  from  its 
shape  (according  to  Jamieson,  app.  either  a  pipe- 
fish or  the  lannce  or  sand-eel)  ;  pintle-hook,  the 
hook  oil  the  pintle  of  a  limber  to  which  the  eye  of 
the  gun-carriage  is  attached  (see  i  b  (<•)). 

1483  Cath.  Attgl.  281/1  A  Pyntelle  ende,  prepticiutn. 
c  1540  D.  MONROE  U7.  Isles  Scot.  (1774)  34  In  this  ile 
[Eriskeray]  ther  is  daylie  gottin  aboundance  of  verey  grate 
pintill  fishe  at  ebbe  seas.  1655  MOUFET  St.  BENNET  Health's 
Imfr.xvm.  174  Dr.  Wotton  termeth  itgrosly  IhtPintle/ish. 

II  Pinto  (pi'nto),  a.  and  sb.  S.  Western  U.  S. 
[Sp.  pinto  painted,  mottled :— late  L.  *pinctus 
for  pictus,  pa.  pple.  of  pingHrc  to  paint.]  a.  adj. 
Of  a  horse,  etc. :  Mottled,  piebald,  b.  sb.  A  pie- 
bald horse. 

1885  B.  HARTE  Maritja  iii,  It  was  you,  Pereo,  who  took  me 
before  you  on  your  pinto  horse.  1902  R.  CONNOR  Sky  Pifat 
ix,  A  most  beautiful  pinto  pony.  Ibid.,  She  sprung  upon 
her  pinto  and  set  oft  down  the  trail. 

Pin-tongs  to  Pin-truce:  see  PIN  sb?-  18. 

Pint-pot.  A  pot  containing  a  pint;  esp.  a 
pewter  pot  of  this  size  for  beer. 

(1523  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  115  A  thre  pynt  pott  of 
pewter.]  1622  ROWLANDS  Good  Neu<es  fj  Bad  N.  45  Tom 
Tempest . .  fel'd  him  with  a  pintpot  from  a  forme.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Snap  Ixi,  Another  officer  . .  came  up  with  a 
pint-pot  of  porter. 
b.  As  a  nickname  for  a  seller  of  beer. 

1563  BECON  Disflay.  Popish  Mass  Wks.  II.  ill.  47  b,  Ye 
praye  for.  .the  soules  of  good  man  Rynse-pytcher  and  good 
wyfe  Pyntepot.  1596  SHAKS  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  438  Peace  good 
Pint-pot,  peace  good  Tickle-braine. 

Pintre,  obs.  form  of  PINE-TREE. 
t  Pin-tree.   Obs.     [f.  PIN  s6.i  or  ».l  +  TREE, 
wood.]     A  wooden  bar  or  barrier ;  ?  a  pinfold 
1530  PALSCR.  254/2  Pynne  tree,  parquet. 
Pinule,  obs.  form  of  PINNULE. 
Pin-vice,  -weed,  -wire,  etc. :  see  PIN  si.1  18. 
Fin-wheel,  sb.    [f.  PIN  s6.*  +  WHEEL.] 

1.  a.  'A  wheel  in  the  striking  train  of  a  clock  in 
which  pins  are  fixed  to  lift  the  hammer '  (F.  J. 
Britten    Watch    &    Clockmakerf    Handbk.    196). 
b.  '  A  contrate  wheel  in  which  the  cogs  are  pins 
set  into  the  disk'  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.). 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.  SJrikingwheel,  In 
16  Days  Clocks,  the  first  or  great  Wheel  is  usually  the  Pin- 
wheel  j  but  in  Pieces  that  go  8  Days,  the  second  Wheel  is 
the  Pin-wheel  or  Striking-wlieel.  c  1790  I.MISON  ScA.  Art  i. 
276  This  wheel,  thus  with  pins,  is  called  the  striking-wheel, 
or  pin.wheeL  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  496 
This  single  wheel  serves  the  purpose  of  count-wheel,  pin- 
wheel,  detent-wheel,  and  the  fly-wheel.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  4-  Clockm.  196  The  escape  wheel  of  a  Pin  Wheel 
Escapement. 

2.  A  firework  in  which  the  composition  is  con- 
tained in  a  long  case  wound  spirally  about  a  disk, 
which  is  supported  upon  a  pin,  and  revolves  like 
a  wheel  on  being  ignited  ;  a  small  catherine-wheel. 

1809  Routledee's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  629  The  pretty  little 
Catherine-wheel,  or  pin-wheel.  1869  ALDRICH  Story  of  Bud 
Boy  92  The  smaller  sort  of  fireworks,  such  as  pin-wheels, 
serpent*,,  double  headers. 

8.  A  revolving  circular  wooden  box  or  drum,  with 
wooden  pins  projecting  from  the  inner  surface,  in 
which  hides  are  washed  or  softened  in  warm  water 
or  other  liquid ;  also  called  pin-mill. 

1885  NEWHALL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  275/2  The  hides 
next  pa-ss  into  a  queer-looking  contrivance  known  as  a 
'  pin-wheel ',  a  stout  circular  wooden  box,  in  which  they  are 
churned  about  in  warmish  water,  dropping  upon  stout 
wooden  pins  attached  to  the  circumference. 

Hence  Pi'n-wheel  v.  trans.,  to  subject  (hides)  to 
the  action  of  a  pin-wheel  (sense  3). 

1885  NEWHALL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  276/2  Hides...  after 
having  been,  .pin-wheeled,,  .are  put  under  a  '  scourer  . 

Pinwhites:  see  PINNED/^*/,  a.  5. 

Pin-winged  to  Pin  worm  :  see  PIN  sb.1  18. 

Pill-work,  sb.  [f.  PIN -i- WORK.]  The  small 
fine  raised  parts  of  a  design  in  needle-point  lace. 

Fi'n-work,  v.  [f.  PIN  s6.1  +  WORK  v.]  trans. 
To  work  (flax-yarn)  on  a  stout  wooden  pin,  by 
jerking  and  twisting,  so  as  to  make  it  supple. 

1875  I/re's  Diet.  Arts  II.  450  In  order  to  give  the  yarns 
that  soft  and  mellow  feel  so  agreeable  and  characteristic  of 
flax  yarns,  the  hanks  when  brought  from  the  drying  are 
w!;.u  is  called  slaken  down  and  pin-worked. 

Pinxter,  variant  of  PINKSTEB. 

Piny  (pai'ni),  a.  [f.  PINK  st.-  +  -Y.  Cf.  briny, 
spiny.}  Abounding  in,  covered  with,  or  consisting 
of  pine-trees ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pine-tree. 

1627  MAY  Lttcan  l.  419  The  loud  wast  of  Thracum  Boreas 


PIONEER. 

On  piny  Ossa.  a  1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  flfrt.  I.  983, 1.  .Then 
cross'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade.  1797-46  THOUHON 
Summer  1304  The  piny  top  Or  Ida.  1751  J.  BABTIAM 
Observ.  Trav.  Pennsylv.,  etc.  73  We  rode  over  some  stony 
poor  land,  then  piney,  white  oak,  and  some  middling  land. 
1849  KLSKIN  Sev.  Latttps  vi.  Q  I.  162  The  rise  of  the  long 
low  lines  of  piny  hills.  1863  LOSGF.  Bird*  Killingw.  xiii, 
1  he  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood.  1881  MBS.  B.  M.  CHOKER 
Proper  Pride  11.  v.  88  Sne  liked  their  aromatic  piny  smell. 

Piny,  obs.  and  dial,  variant  of  PEONY. 

1616  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  11.  iii.  They  did  dispose  The 
ruddy  Piny  with  the  lighter  Rose.  1887  Kentish  Clou., 
PMcs  (pei'niz),  it.pl.  Peonies. 

Piny  resin,  etc. :  see  PINEY. 

llPiolet  (pyol().  [F.,  prop.  Savoy  dial,  pioltt, 
dim.  of  piolo,  app.  cognate  with  F.  pioche,  pic. 
Cf.  med.L.  piola,  rabot,  plane,  scraper ;  also  a 
kind  of  sword  (Du  Cange).]  An  ice-ax  used  by 
Alpine  climbers. 

1868  T.  G.  BONNEV  Alpine  Regions  xii.  333  If  you  intend 
to  wander  much  on  the  glaciers  without  guides.. .  a  piotet 
is  preferable  [to  the  alpenstock].  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Sept. 
ii/a  The  old  guides,  .stood  at  ease  leaning  on  their  piolets. 
190*  Daily  Chron.  19  Aug.  5/7  All  three  ..  had  barely  time 
to  plant  their  piolets  in  t tie  ice  and  fasten  the  cord  before 
they  were  carried  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

tPi'On,  v.  06s.  [a.  OK.  pion-er,  planner 
intr.  to  pick,  dig,  trench,  excavate  (1469  inGcxIef.), 
f.  pion  a  foot-soldier:  sec  PEON,  PIONEER.]  trans. 
and  intr.  To  dig,  trench,  excavate ;  to  do  the  work 
of  a  pioneer.  Hence  Proning  vbl.  st. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.6j  With  paint-full  pyonings  From 
sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mightie  rnound.  1609  Br.  W.  BARLOW 
Attm.  Nameless  Cath.  13  To  remooue  the  Crime  from  the 
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night.  1656  SIR  T.  BROWNE  £,?/.  to  Dugdate  10  Nov.,  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  495  The  clearing  of  woods  and  making  of 
passages,  [and]  all  kind  of  pyoning  and  slavish  labour. 

Pion,  obs.  form  of  PEON. 

t  Fionade.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  pionad,  pyonad. 
[?f.  ME.  pionit  PEONY  +  -APE.]  Some  kind  of 
confection.  (Perh.  containing  or  flavoured  with 
peony-seeds :  see  PEONY.) 

'3°*-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtecs)  504  In  iiij  pixitlibus 
de  pionad,  xij  s.  1310  Ace.  Exors.  T.  £ty.  of  Kxettr  (Cam- 
den)  9  De  iij  pixidibus  de  gengebrad  et  pyonad  vend  his. 

Pione,  pionee,  obs.  forms  of  PEONY. 

t  Fi'oned,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [?  f.  PION  z/.]  ?  Dug, 
excavated,  trenched. 

The  meaning  tf  plotted  in  the  Shaks.  passage  has  been 
much  disputed:  see  Aldis  Wright  m  Clarendon  Pr.  ed. 
'Tempest '.  (The  conjecture  'overgrown  with  marsh  mari- 
gold ',  offered  in  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  1872,  363,  and  adopted  by 
Schmidt,  etc.,  is  not  supported  by  any  sense  of  Peony,  known 
to  Britten  and  Holland  Ertg.  Plant  namts^  or  to  Ettg. 
Dial.  Diet.)  Bulwer's  fig,  use  in  quot.  1650,  rendering 
detnissos  'sloping  down,  low  ',  is  also  onscure. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  L  6^  Thy  bankes  with  pioned,  and 
twilled  brims  Which  spungie  Aprill  at  thy  hesl  betrtms. 
1650  BULWER  Antkropomet.  163  Terence  in  the  description 
of  a  handsome  slender  woman,  makes  her  to  have  dentines 
kunteroS)  as  it  were  Pion'd  shoulders. 

Pioneer  (p9i|5mV.i),  sb.  Forms:  6  planer, 
Sf,  pean-,  pyonar,  6-7  pion(n)er,  pyoner,  -eer, 
7  pionor,  -ier,  pyonier,  Sc.  -eir,  6-  pioneer. 
[a.  F.  pionniert  OF.  paonier  (lithe.),  also  pfon- 
jW)ury/ft»(ft)&r,  orig.  foot-soldier,  later  pioneer, 
f.  OF.  peon ,  pion  :  see  PEON,  PAWN,  and  -IER.  So 
Prov.  ptzonier,  pessonier^  f.  pezon  foot -sold  ier.] 

1.  Mil.  One  of  a  body  of  foot-soldiers  who  march 
with  or  in  advance  of  an  army  or  regiment,  having 
spades,  pickaxes,  etc.  to  dig  trenches,  repair  roads, 
and  perform  other  labours  in  clearing  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  main  body. 

15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxlviii.  555  The  erle..sent 
great  nombre  of  pioners  and  men  of  armes  to  as&yste 
them.  1533  Ace.  Lei.  High  Treat.  Sect.  VI.  160  Item, 
to  xxiiij  peanaris  to  pas  with  the  artail^erie.  a  1548  HALL 
Chrott.,  Hen.  V  560,  Withal  diligence  the  pyoners  cast 
trenches.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Stfidaitt's  Comnt*  259, 1  wold  first 
..bring  y*  pionners  to  cast  down  their  trenches.  1590 
NASHE  F<isqttiTs  Apol.  i.  D  iij  b,  He  cats  out  his  Pianers, 
and  sets  Martin  and  Penrie  a  woike  to  vndermine  it.  1617 
MORYSON  ltin.\\.  1 15  Our  Pioners  had  been  busied  in  fortify- 
ing and  building  a  new  Fort  at  Blackwater.  16*6  Procla- 
mation J8  in  Afa/tft'tt  Essfx  Borough  Deeds  (Bundle  118 
No.  13),  To  cilery  thousand  Souldiers,  there  be  allotted  one 
hundred  pioners,  to  be  prouided  with  Pickaxes,  Sbouels, 
Hatchets,  Bills  and  the  like.  1768  SIMES  Mil.  Medlev  (ed.  2\ 
Pioneers  are  soldiers  armed  with  firelock . .  saw  and  hatchet. 
. .  They  are  employed  in  cutting  down  trees,  and  making  the 
roads.. for  the  army  to  march.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  (1837)  I.  533  My  pioneers  are  at  work  upon  the  Bhore 
Ghaut.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India.  II.  70  The  brigade 
hatted,  while  the  pioneers  were  busily  employed  in  ren- 
dering the  ascent  practicable  for  laden  cattle,  and  stores, 
and  ammunition. 

1 2.  gen.  One  who  digs  a  trench,  pit,  etc. ;  a 
digger,  excavator ;  a  miner.  Obs. 

1571  H.  H.  tr.  /.auatcrus'  Gkostes  73  Pioners  or  diggers 
fur  mettal.  x6oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  469  An  inhibition,  that 
the  publicanes  who  fermed  that  mine  of  i  he  city,  should  not 
keepe  aboue  fiue  thousand  pioners  together  at  worke  there. 
1640  D.  \VHISTLFR  in  Horti  Carol.,  t\osa  attirat  So  when 
a  Mine's  discover 'd,.  .It  cheeres  the  Pioner. 

b.  A  labourer  (app.  confused  with  PIKER  *)• 
<i  1651  CALDERWOOO  Hist.  AV»*  (i8«3>  IL  3*6  The  queene 
uuised  his  rorps  t  >  l-c  careid  by  some  pyoners  in  the  nighf, 
and  to  b-:  Iflvwl  beside  the  sepulchre  of  David  KMa 
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PIONEER. 

3.  jig.  One  who  goes  before  to  prepare  or  open 
up  the  way  for  others  to  follow ;  one  who  begins, 
or  takes  part  in  beginning,  some  enterprise,  course 
of  action,  etc. ;  an  original  investigator,  explorer, 
or  worker,  in   any  department  of  knowledge   or 
activity ;  an  originator,  initiator  (of  some  action, 
scheme,  etc.)  ;  a  forerunner  (in  such  action,  etc.). 

In  i;th  c.  usually  a  fig.  use  of  '  miner  '  or  '  underminer '. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vii.  §  i  To  make  two  profes- 
sions or  occupations  of  Naturall  Philosophers,  some  to  bee 
Pionners,  and  some  Smythes.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  22 
The  other  pioner, . .  which  by  secret  undermining  makes  way 
for  this  opinion  of  the  Worlds  decay,  is  an  excessive  admira- 
tion of  Antiquitie.  1700  BLACKMORE  Parapkr.  Isa.  xl.  33  Ye 
Pioneers  of  Heav'n,  prepare  a  Road.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  I.  541  Come  then,.  .Philology,  pioneer  of  the 
abstruser  sciences,  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  passage. 
1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  111.  262  As  one  wave  of  emigration 
after  another  rolls  into  the  vast  regions  of  the  west,.. the 
eager  eyes  of  our  pioneers  will  pry  beyond.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxiii.  300  The  great  pioneer  of  Arctic  travel, 
Sir  Edward  Parry.  1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Law  ii.  (ed.  4) 
in  The  great  pioneers  in  new  paths  of  discovery.  1890 
'  K.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  147  He  made  ths 
acquaintance  of  more  than  one  silver-haired  pioneer. 

4.  attrib.   (usually  appositive,  in  sense  3). 

1611  COTGR.,  Pionnier  :  m.,  ere:  f.,  made  by,  or  belonging 
to,  a  Pioner ;  Pioner-like.  1840  J.  BUEL  farmer's  Camp. 
153  The  pioneer-marks  of  improved  husbandry  in  our  own 
land.  1869  J.  McliRiDE  (title)  Pioneer  Biography,  Sketches 
of  the  Lives  of  some  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Butler  County, 
Ohio,  1877  J.  A.  ALLEN  Amer.  Bison  566  The  buffaloes  .. 
have  also  often  been  invaluable  to  the  pioneer  settler.  1885 
Public  Opinion  9  Jan.  27/2  The  pioneer  boats  of  General 
Earle's  expedition.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  202  The  pioneer-squatter's  humble  woolshed. 

PioneeT,  v .     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  as  pioneer;  to  prepare  the  way 
as  a  pioneer.     Also  to  pioneer  it.  (lit.  and_/ff.) 

1780  S.  J.  PRATT  Emma  Corbett  (ed.  4)  II.  46  The  veteran 
Carbines, . .  having  platooned  and  pioneered  it  for  a  number 
of  years.  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  199  The  tutor  .. 
pushes  him  along  the  road,  to  pioneer  for  their  common 
information.  1846  WORCESTER,  Pioneer,  v.  n.  to  act  as  pio- 
neer ;  to  clear  the  way.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  trans.    To  prepare,  clear,  open  up  (a  way, 
road,  etc.)  as  a  pioneer,  (lit.  and  _/?£".) 

1794  BURKE  tr.  Pref.  to  Brissot's  Address  Wks.  VII.  314 
Crimes  had  pioneered  and  made  smooth  the  way  for  the 
maich  of  the  virtues.  1850  BLACKIE  ALschylns  I.  318  Arti- 
ficers., to  pioneer  the  path  for  the  procession.  1898  S. 
EVANS  Holy  Graal  189  In  pioneering  the  way  for  future  re- 
search. 

3.  To  act  as  a  pioneer  to,  be  the  pioneer  of ;   to 
prepare  the  way  for ;  to  go  before,  lead  (a  person 
or  persons  in  some  course) ;  to  lead  the  way  in, 
initiate   (a  course  of  action,  etc.).      Sometimes 
loosely  =  conduct,  guide,  'pilot'. 

1819  KEATS  O tho  iv.  ii.  28  Or  thro'  the  air  thou  pioneerest 
me.  1833  COLERIDGE  Table  T.  17  Aug.,  High  and  passionate 
rhetoiic,  not  introduced  and  pioneered  by  calm  and  clear 
logic.  1878  A.  H.  MARKHAM  Gt.  Frozen  Sea  iv.  49  Our 
pilot,  getting  into  his  kayak,  offered  to  pioneer  us  into  a 
little  bay.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  764  Those 
who  have  pioneered  abdominal  surgery  to  its  present  posi- 
tion. 1886  D.  C.  MURRAY  First  Pers.  Singular  xvii.  132 
She  trusted  to  him  to  pioneer  her  about  the  deck.  1897 
Daily  News  10  July  4/3  My  firm  pioneered  the  nine  hours 
movement  in  Scotland. 

Hence  PioneeTing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

i8i6_  BENTHAM  Chrestom.  230  By  successive  labourers  of 
this  pioneering  class,  the  road  is  made  gradually  smoother. 
1875  Carpentry  fy  Join.  6  The  axe  is. .  the  pioneering  instru- 
ment and  most  faithful  ally  of  man  in  founding  himself  a 
home.  1899  CHEYNE  in  Expositor  Apr.  257  Pioneering 
critics  ought  not  to  be  unaware  of  the  results  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

FioneeTship  (-Jip).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
function  or  action  of  a  pioneer. 

1834  Frasers Mag.  IX.  172  Hisfine  genius  was. .employed 
in  a  kind  of  pioneership  for  our  present  admirable  rulers. 

tFionery.  Obs.  Also6-arie.  [a.  OY.fion- 
nerie,  pionerie  (1332  in  Godef.),  i.  pion(n)ier 
PIONEER.]  a.  The  work  or  business  of  a  (military) 
pioneer,  b.  The  tools  collectively  of  a  pioneer. 
Alsoyff.  or  allusively. 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  14  The  significations  of  this  colour 
Sable.. with  Or,_honor  with  long  lyfe..with  Sanguine,  pros- 


tooth-mattocks,  and  all  manner  of  mouth-Pionery. 

Pioney,  -ie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  PEONY. 

Pioscope  (psi'^skoop).  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  mov  (sc. 
•vdAa)  rich  milk  (neut.  ofvttaf  fat)  +  -SCOPE.]  A  form 
of  lactometer  invented  by  Heeren,  in  which  the 
purity  of  milk  is  tested  by  comparing  its  colour, 
as  seen  through  the  uncoloured  part  of  a  plate  of 
glass,  with  the  colours  of  sectors  of  the  plate 
painted  in  various  shades  from  whitish-grey  to 
deep  bluish-grey. 

1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Pioscope,  a  form  of  Lactometer. 

Plot,  variant  of  PIET,  magpie,  etc.  Pioted, 
Piotty,  a,  Sc.,  pied  (in  colour),  piebald. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxvii,  Wi'  the  lad  in  the  pioled  coat. 

Pious  (pai'as),  a.  [f.  L.  pi-tts  dutiful,  pious  + 
•ous:  cf.  inod.F.  pieux,  -euse  (R.  Estienne  1539), 
which  may  have  been  the  model.] 
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1.  'Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created  beings 
to  God '  (J.)  ;  characterized  by  or  showing  rever- 
ence and  obedience  to  God  (or  the  gods)  ;   faithful 
to  religious  duties  and  observances ;  devout,  godly, 
religious,     a.  Of  persons. 

Pirns  founder,  the  founder  of  a  college  or  other  endow- 
ment for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  i.  iii.  16  Now  (pious  Sir)  You 
will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this.  1605  —  Mack.  m.  vi.  27. 
1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Pious,  godly,  vertuous.  1627 
BALCANQUAL  Stat.  Heriot's  Hasp.  Edinb.  ii,  The  bountiefull 
mantenance  which  they  living  thair  receave  from  the 
charitie  of  thair  pious  founder.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb. 
8  For  we  doe  reade,  that  Kings  who  pioust  were  Had  wicked 
subjects,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  IV.  47  Mackay 
.  .was  the  piousest  man  I  ever  knew.  1746  WARTON  Progr. 
Discontent  120  And  din'd  untax'd,  untroubled,  under  The 
portrait  of  our  pious  founder.  1763  JOHNSON  i  July  in  Bos- 
well,  Campbell  is  a  good  man,  a  pious  man  ..  he  never 
passes  a  church  without  pulling  off  his  hat.  1838  DICKENS 
Nich.  Nick,  iv,  I  asked  one  of  your  references,  and  he  said 
you  were  pious.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  321  What  pious  men  in  the  parlour  will  vote  for 
what  reprobates  at  the  polls  ! 
b.  Of  actions,  things,  etc. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  48  'Tis  too  much  prou'd,  that  with 
Deuotions  visage,  And  pious  Action,  we  do  sugre  o're  The 
diuell  himselfe.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  200  Those 
thy  gifts  that  cary  The  pioust  showes  have  scarce  been 
voluntary.  1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  (Gros.)  IV. 
257  That  so  great  a  part  of  the  land  should  be  alienated . .  to, 
as  they  call  it,  Pious  Uses.  1781  CRABBE  Library  502  Old 
pious  tracts,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood.  1874  J.  SULLY 
Sensation  ft  Intuition  116  Pious  attempts  to  coerce  belief. 
O.  Of  fraud  or  the  like  :  Practised  for  the  sake 
of  religion  or  for  a  good  object,  or  'under  the 
appearance  of  religion  '  Q.) :  see  also  FRAUD  sb.  3  c. 

1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  ii.  43  He  sought  the 
presence  of  his  deare  brother  Benjamin  by  a  pious  kind  of 
fraud.  1660  tr.  Amyraldns  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  III.  x.  512 
Which  are  . .  Pious  Frauds  (as  they  speak)  useful  to  very 
advantageous  effects.  1678-  [see  FRAUD  sb.  3  c].  1813  Gen. 
Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  9/2  The  necessity  under  which  judges 
and  juries  so  frequently  laboured,  of  committing  what  had 
been  called  pious  perjuries. 

2.  Faithful   to  the   duties   naturally   owed   to 
parents,  relatives,  friends,  superiors,  etc.  ;  charac- 
terized by  loyal  affection,  esp.  to  parents ;  dutiful, 
duteous.     Of  persons  (also  of  birds),  or  actions, 
etc.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

1626  MASSINGER  Rom.  Actor  n.  i,  May  it  succeed  well, 
Since  my  intents  are  pious  1  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  59 
White  marble  Pillars,  a  top  of  which  now  inhabit  the  pious 
Storkes.  1703  ROWE  Vlyss.  n.  i.  765  Love  and  willing 
Friendship  Employ  their  pious  Offices  in  Vain.  1819  KEATS 
St.  Agnes  xxii,  With . .  pious  care  She.  .the  aged  gossip  led. 

Piously  (pai'asli),^/^.  [f.  prec.  +  -I,T  2.]  In 
a  pious  manner ;  with  pious  motive  or  intention ; 
devoutly,  religiously ;  loyally,  dutifully  (arch.}. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pieusement,  piously,  religiously,  deuoutly, 
holily.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  207  You 
are  piously  to  believe  divers  sots  to  be  sufficient  men,  since 
the  world  will  have  it  so.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  viii. 
180  She  was  most  affectionately  and  piously  observant  of 
her  Father.  1788  GIBBON  DecL  fy  F,  1.  (1846)  V.  19  A  royal 
captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the 
Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
1887  RUSKIN  Praeter.  II.  126  If  you  do  a  foolish  thing,  you 
suffer  for  it  exactly  the  same,  whether  you  do  it  piously  or  not. 

Comb.  1697  BURGHOPK /?«<:.  Relig.  Assenib.  13  The  piously- 
inclin'd  may  be  directed  in  so  great  a  duty.  1870  J.  H. 
NKWMAN  Gram.  Assent  I.  iv.  55  The  mass  of  piously- 
minded,  .people  in  all  ranks. 

Pi'Ousuess.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  pious ;  piety. 

1623  SIR  E.  DIGBY  Sf.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Colt.  (1859)  '•  "33 
Heaven  be  pleased  to  crown  his  Actions  with  success,  as  the 
piousness  of  his  Intentions  deserves.  1660  BONDE  Scut. 
Aee:  3^7  No  wonder  if  the  Malignant  Cavaleers  do  reproach 
and  vilifie  our  piousness. 

Pip  (pip), J*.1  Forms:  5-6 pyppe,  5-7 pippe, 
6  pype,  0-7  pipe,  pipp,  6-  pip.  [app.  a.  MDu. 

pippe  (pipse\  Dn.  pip  =  MLG.,  EFris.  pip,  LG. 

pipp,  Ger.  pips,  pipps  from  LG.,  formerly  pfipps, 

pfipfs,  OHG.,  TA¥i&.pjiffiz,pf.ffiz,,pfipfo  =  WG. 
type  *pipit,  a.  pop.Lat.  pipita,  pipita,  whence 
also  SaiA.fi/iiiiii,  Czt.pebida,  Rhaet./zWrfa,  Lomb. 

pemda,  ptivida,  piiida,  Pg.  pivide,  pevide,  and  (of 
learned  or  semi-populaf  origin),  It.  pipita,  Sp. 

pepila,  Pr.  pepida,  F.  pepie,  pipie.  Pop.L.  pipita 
appears  to  have  been  an  unexplained  alteration  of 

pllulta  in  same  sense.]  A  disease  of  poultry  and 
other  birds,  characterized  by  the  secretion  of  a 
thick  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  often  with  the 
formation  of  a  white  scale  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
(hence  sometimes  applied  to  this  scale  itself).  Also, 
a  similar  disease  of  hawks. 

c  1420  Pallad,  on  Hiisb.  i.  589  Other  while  an  hen  wul  ha 
the  pippe,  A  whit  pilet  that  wul  the  tonge  enrounde.  c  1440 
I'romp^  Parv.joi/iPyppe,  sekenesse,  fituita . 


,,. 

254/2  Pyppe  a  sickenesse,  pcpye.  Ibid.  658/1  [see  Pip  p.'J. 
1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  B  v,  Garlyke..is  also  good  for  the 
pype  or  roupe  of  hennes  and  cockes,  as  Pliny  wryteth.  1575 
TURBERV.  Falconrie  294  Sometimes  also  the  pip  in  their 
tungs.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  limb.  (1623)  141  The  Pippe 
is  a  white  thin  scale,  growing  on  the  tippe  of  the  tongue, 
and  will  make  Poultrie  they  cannot  feede.  1781  COWPER 
Conversation  356  Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip. 
1859  TENNYSON  Geraint  %  Enid  274  A  thousand  pips  cat 
up  your  sparrow  hawk! 


PIP. 

b.  Applied  vaguely  (usually  more  or  less  humo- 
rously) to  various  diseases  in  human  beings. 

c  1460  Play  Sacram.  525,  I  haue  a  master :  I  wolld  he  had 
y  pyppe,  1553  Respnblica  m.  iii.  742  Bee  thei  gone  ?  fare 
well  theye,  god  sende  them  bothe  the  pippe.  1583  STUBUES 
Anat.  Abus.  I.  (1879)  78  margin,  Beware  the  Spanish  pip. 
1591  GREENE  ArtCottny  Catc/i.  n.  (1592}  17  Sometimes  they 
catch  such  a  Spanish  pip,  that  they  haue  no  more  hair  on 
their  heads,  then  on  their  nailes.  1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse 
in.  ii.  302  I'll  let  you  know  enough  to  prevent  any  wise 
woman  s  dying  of  the  pip.  1708  MRS.  CENTLWRE  Busic 
Body  iv.  iv,  No,  no,  Hussy;  you  nave  the  Green-Pip  already, 
I'll  have  no  more  Apothecary's  Bills.  1862  THACKERAY 
Philip  xxvii,  The  children  ill  with  the  pip,  or  some  con- 
founded  thing.  1864  HUXLEY  in  Life  (1900)  I.  xviii.  250 
We  are  all  well,  barring ..  various  forms  of  infantile  pip. 
Pip,  sb.z  Forms :  6-7  peepe,  7  (9  dial.)  peep, 
7-  pip.  [Originally  peep,  which  is  still  widely 
used  in  midland  dialects ;  with  the  shortening  of 
peep  to  pip,  cf.  the  dial,  ship  for  sheep.  Origin  of 
peep  unknown.  (Not  from  PIP  sb$  in  sense  '  seed  of 
apple,  etc.',  which  is  not  known  till  late  in  i8th  c.)] 
1.  Each  of  the  spots  on  playing-cards,  dice,  or 
dominoes. 

a.  1604  MIDDLETON  Father  Hubbiird's  T.  Wks.  (Bullen) 
VIII.  84  Like  a  blank  die— the  one  having  no  black  peeps. 
1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Oberoit's  Palace  49  Those  picks  or 
diamonds  in  the  card ;  With  peeps  of  harts,  of  club  and 
spade,  Are  here  most  neatly  inter-laid. 

ft.  1674  CoiToNCVw//.  Gamester  ji\\.  i2r  At  Fench-Ruff. . 
the  King  is  the  highest  Card  ..and  all  other  Cards  follow  in 
preheminency  according  to  the  number  of  the  Pips.  1755  in 
Connoisseur  No.  60.  357  A  gamester's  mind  is  a  mere  pack 
of  cards,  and  has  no  impressions  beyond  the  pips  and  the 
I'1  our  Honours.  1865  Conipl.  Domino-Player  12  When  one  has 
played  all  his  dominoes  out,  he  counts  the  number  of  pips  in 
the  other's  hand.  1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idylls,  Pietro  438 
Fling.  .Golden  dice.  .Note  what  sum  the  pips  present ! 

fb.  Jig.  In  allusive  phrases:  A  step,  degree. 
Two  and  thirty,  a  pip  (peep)  out :  an  allusion  to 
the  game  of  cards  called  '  one-and-thirty '.  (In 
quot.  1652,  A  very  small  piece,  a  '  scrap'.)  Obs. 

o.  1396  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  i.  ii.  33  Was  it  fit  for  a  seruant  to 
vse  his  master  so,  being  perhaps .  .twpand  thirty.a  peepe  out? 
ifizo  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  \.  ii.  63  He's  but  one  peep 
above  a  serving-man.  1638  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal 
Dowry  \\.  ii.  D  iij  b,  You  thinke,  because  you  serue  my 
Ladyes  mother,  are  32  yeeres  old  which  is  a  peepe  out,  you 
know.  1652  HOWF.LL  Giraffis  Rev.  Naples  n.  ii  One  who 
had  stolen  but  a  peepe  of  Sausage.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia 
409  How  many  are  above  one  and  thirty,  (a  Peep  out)  in 
their  Estates,  before  they  come  to  their  one  and  twenty  in 
yeares  ?  1693  Humours  Tmvn  96  The  Alderman  is  a  Peep 
higher. 

2.  A  spot  or  speck ;  spec,  a  small  spot  on  the 
skin  ;  a  spot  on  a  spotted  dress  fabric  ;  //.  specks 
appearing  to  dance  before  the  eye.     Now  dial. 

1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  157  Pippins. .  taking  their  name  from 
the  small  spots  or  pips  that . .  appear  on  the  sides  of  the  Apple. 
1877  A'.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Pips,,  .the  spots  on  playing  cards, 
dominoes,  and  women's  dresses.  1881  Oxfordsk.  Gloss., 
Pips,  small  spots  on  the  skin.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Pips. 

3.  Gardening.       Each    single    blossom    of   a 
clustered  inflorescence  (usually,  the  corolla  only), 
esp.  in  the  cowslip   and   polyanthus;    also   dial. 
a  small  blossom  in  general. 

1753  HOGARTH  Attal.  Beauty  iv.  23  The  pips,  as  the  gar- 
diners  call  them.  1764  ELIZ.  MOXON  Eng.  House™,  (ed.  9) 
147  To  make  Cowslip  Wine.  Take  two  pecks  of  peeps,  and 
four  gallons  of  water,  put  [etc.).  1772  FOOTE  Nabob  11. 
Wks.  1790  II.  303  The  polyanthuses  ..  for  pip,  colour,  and 
eye,  I  defy  the  whole  parish.. to  match  'em.  1821  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  1. 125  Bees  in  every  peep  did  try.  1828  Craven 
.Gloss,  fed.  2),  Peeps,  the  flowers  of  cowslips  detached  fiom 
the  calix.  1847  MRS.  LOUDON  Amateur  Card.  93/2  The 
heads  and  pips  of  flowers  should  be  large  and  smooth.  1854 
S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  in.  (ed.  4)  307  A  tea  being  made  of 
the  dried  flowers  or  '  pips  '  [of  the  cowslip]. 

b.  Trade-name  for  the  central  part  of  an  arti- 
ficial flower. 

4.  Each  of  the  rhomboidal  segments  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  pine-apple,  corresponding  to  one  blossom 
of  the  compound   inflorescence  from  which  the 
fruit  is  developed. 

1833  Penny  Cyd.  I.  490/1  The  Pine  Apple.. what  gar- 
deners call  the  pips,  that  is  to  say,  the  rhomboidal  spaces 
into  which  the  surface  is  divided.  1840  Ibid.  XVIII.  164/2 
In  the  Malay  Archipelago  it . .  sports  into  a  variety  called 
the  double  pine-apple,  each  pip  of  its  fruit  growing  into  a 
branch  bearing  a  new  pine-apple.  18^8  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd. 
764  The  pineapple  is  not  . .  one  fruit,  but  a  collection  of 
many,  what  are  called  the  pips  being  the  true  fruit. 

Pip,  sb.z  [app.  a  shortened  form  of  PIPPIN; 
in  sense  2,  perhaps  associated  with  PIP  sb?  Not 
in  Johnson,  Ash,  Walker,  Webster  1828.  In  Todd 
1818,  as  a  children's  word  ;  but  in  use  with  fruit- 
growers in  1797.  (The  Sc.  paip, pape,  of  earlier  use, 
is  not  applied  to  the  seeds  of  apples  or  oranges.)] 

+ 1.  Short  for  PIPPIN,  the  apple.  Obs . 

In  quots.  attributed  as  aery  to  Irish  costermongers. 

1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  25  He  cries  oh  rare,  to  heare 
the  Irishmen  Cry  pippe,  fine  pippe,  with  a  shnll  accent. 
1600  OEKKER  Forlunatns  Wks.  1873  I.  152  (Cry  of  Irish 
costermonger)  Buy  any  Apples,  feene  Apples  of  Tamasco, 
feene  Tamasco  peepins:  peeps  feene.  1601  ?MARSTON 
Pasauil  f,  Kath.  I.  339  Hee  whose  throat  squeakes  like  a 
treble  Organ,  and  speakes  as  smal  and  shril,  as  the  Irish-men 
crie  pip,  fine  pip. 

2.  The  common  name  for  the  seeds  of  fleshy  fruits, 
as  the  apple,  pear,  orange,  etc.  Cf.  PIPPIN  i. 


PIP. 

1707  BILLINGSLEY  Agric.  Somerset  ix.  124  The  favourite 
•ppw.iil  the  Court  of  Wick  Pippin;  taking  its  name  from 
the  i>'>t  where  it  was  first  produced.  It  originated  from 
the  pip  or  seed  of  the  golden  pippin.  1808  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Devon  236  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  from  the  lime 
of  sowing  the  pips.  1818  TODD,  Pip . .  a  kernel  in  an  apple. 
So  children  call  kernels.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Atir. 
Leigh  vii.  Poems  (1857)  302  We  divide  This  apple  of  life, 
and  cut  it  through  the  pips.  1876  World  V.  No.  120.  13 
The  Queen  of  Navarre  gave  the  original  orange  pip  to  her 
gardener  in  1421.  1883  i'vaitf.  Mag.  Oct.  461  In  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry.. the  'endocarp1  in  both  cases  is  the  hard 
centre,  commonly  called  the  '  ptp ',  and  ignorantly  the  'seed '. 

t  Pip,  v.l  06s.  Also  6  pyppe,  7  pipp.  [f.  PIP 
j/'.1]  trans,  a.  To  remove  the  '  pip '  or  scale 
from  the  tongue  of  (a  fowl) :  see  PIP  si.1  b.  To 
rtflect  with  the  pip. 

1530  PALSGR.  658/1, 1  pyppe  a  henne  or  a  capon,  I  take  the 
pyppe  fiom  them,  je  prens  la  pepie  dune  gelttte  or  dung 
chapon.  Your  hennes  shall  never  waxe  faste  tyll  they  be 
pypped.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxiii.  102  From  which 
their  tunes  but  pip  their  tungs  and  then  they  hang  the  wing. 

Pip,  7i.-  [In  sense  i,  app.  var.  of  PEEP  with 
shortened  vowel :  cf.  dial,  ship,  kip,  etc.  Sense  a 
is  perhaps  a  distinct  word  and  onomatopoeic:  c£ 
chip.} 

1.  intr.  To  chirp  as  a  young  bird :   =  PEEP  ».1 
1659  HOOLE  Cotnenius'  K/>.  World  (1777)  4  The  chicken 

pippeth.  1660  BOVLF.  New  Ext.  Phys.  Meek.,  Digress.  374 
To  hear  the  Chick  Pip  or  Cry  in  the  Egg,  before  the  Shell 
be  broken.  1831  CAKLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  vii,  Wherefore,  like 
a  coward,  dost  thou  forever  pip  and  whimper? 

2.  trans.   To  crack  (the  shell  of  the  egg),  as 
a  young  bird  when  hatched. 

1879  TOUKGEE  /'oofs  Err.  (1883)  233  If  one  ever  pipped 
the  shell.    1886  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Valley  Teet.  Trees  30  It  is 
all  very  well  for  . .  the  vernal  pullet  to  be  impudent  because 
it  pipped  its  shell  when  the  crocuses  were  abloom. 

Pip,  vfl  colloq.  or  slang.  [f.  PIP  sb.2  (or  3), 
taken  fig.  as  =  small  ball:  cf.  PILL  »-.]  Irons. 
To  blackball ;  to  defeat,  beat ;  to  hit  with  a  shot. 

1880  A.  H.  HUTH  Buckle  I.  v.  252  If  Buckle  were  pipped 
[at  the  Club  election],  they  would  do  the  same  for  every 
clergyman  put  up.    1891  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Oct.  i/i  Cycling . . 
an  exciting  struggle  at  top  speed  resulted  in  A.  C.  Edwards 
just  pipping  A.  T.  Mole  for  first  place.    1900  Westm.  Gas. 
i  ;  Mar.  2/2  Pipped,  by  Jove  !  At  9.25  as  we  were  advancing 
1  Rot  a  bullet  through  the  leg. 

Pip,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  PIPE  si.* 

11  Pipa  (pipa-,  pai-pa).  Also  8-9  pipal,  (8  pi- 
wal).  [a.  Surinam  negro  pipal  masc., /«/><*  fern. 
Prob.  a  native  African  name,  the  Indian  (Carib) 
name  being  turuci'i.  Cf. 

1734  SEBA  Tins.  Ker.  Jffat.  I.  121  Les  Surinamois  ..  apel- 
lent  fipa  les  femelles  de  ces  animaux  et  les  males  pipal.} 

The  Surinam  toad  (noted  for  its  peculiar  manner 
of  hatching  its  young  :  see  quot.  1838) ;  hence  in 
/on!,  the  name  of  the  genus  of  tailless  batrachians 
of  which  this  is  the  only  species. 

«.  1718  J.  CHAMBERUVNE  Kef  if.  Philos.  (1730)  II.  xxii.  §  9 
An  American  Animal,  called  the  Pipal,  like  a  Toad,  which 
pc  oduces  its  young  ones  out  of  its  Back.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Iran.  (1760)  IV.  280  A  species  of  toads  called  piwal,  or 
pipal,  the  female  of  which  deposits  her  eggs  in  valvulx  or 
htlle  cells  on  the  back  of  the  male,  so  that  when  the  young 
aie  hatched  they  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  body  of  the  male. 
Oiheis  suppose  that  to  be  the  female  that  seems  to  produce 
the  young.  1801  Eng.  Encvcl.  VIII.  730/1  The  pipal,  or 
Surinam  toad,  is  more  ugly  tnan  even  the  common  one. 

3.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  148  The  pipa  is  a  large 
venomous  toad  peculiar  to  Guiana.    1838  Penny  Cycl.  X. 
493/1  'Ihe  male  Pipa,  or  Surinam  toad,  as  soon  as  the 
eggs  are  laid,  places  them  on  the  back  of  the  female,  and 
(Mandates  them.  ..The  skin  of  her  back,  .forms  cellules,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  where  the  young  pass  their 
tadpole  stale.     1894  MIVAKT  Types  Anim.  Life  i^  Like  the 
I  ipa  toad  it  brings  forth  its  young  in  the  adult  condition. 

Pipage  (pai-pedj).     Also  pipeage.     [f.  PIPE 
•l  +•  -AGE.]    The  conveyance  or  distribution  of 
water,  gas,  petroleum,  etc.  by  means  of  pipes ;  the 
construction  or  laying  down  of  pipes  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  such  pipes  collectively. 

1611  Si  1 1  T  KVAX  r  .\tctaltica  02  Pipeage  . .  is  . .  the  making 

I  earthen  pipes,  for  the  conducting,  .of  fresh  waters,  for 

he. .vse  ol  houses.     1883  Century  Maf.  July  334/1  Paying 

wenty  cents  a  band  a,  the  pipage  charge,  and  a  storage 

rgeoffiftycents  per  day  per  thousand  barrels.  i8j7\V.  R. 

•ERSON  Tormentor  100  Strange  vermin  course,  much  like 

•  aier-rats,  through  the  veins  and  pipage  of  men's  lives  ! 

Pipal,  variant  of  PEEPUL,  PIPA. 

tPipa-tion.  Obs.  rare—1.  [z.A.L.pipatidn-ein 
a  piping,  chirping,  whimpering,  n.  of  action  f. 
f  if  tire  :  see  PIPE  v.1] 

iM  Burner  Glossogr.,  Pifation.  a  cry  of  one  that  weeps. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  npation,  (lat.)  a  kinde  of  shrill  crying,  or 
weeping.  1775  in  ASH. 

rp,*pe  'PsiP)>  **•*  Also  4-7  Pype.  6  pyppe. 
\  UK.  fife  fcm.  =  OFris.,  MDu.,  MLG.,  LG.  fife 


*eP.  pipe,  chirp  (also  pipiare).  From  L.  pipa 
with  usual  phonetic  evolution  came  It.  piva;  an 
assumed  popular  form  *pippa  gave  It.,  Sp.,  Roum. 
PI  fa,  F.  pipe<  pr.  pimpa  •  lr.  anci  Gael,  piob,  W. 
/«'  are  from  L.  or  Eng.] 
I.  A  musical  tube. 

1.    A   musical   wind-instrument   consisting  of  a 
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single  tube  of  reed,  straw,  or  (now  usually)  wood, 
blown  by  the  mouth,  such  as  a  flageolet,  flute,  or 
oboe.  (Double  pipe,  an  instrument  formed  with 
two  such  tubes.)  Now  chiefly  arch,  or  Hist. 

a  looo  [see  PIPE  r.1  i\.  a  1013  WULFSTAN  Horn.  vi. 
(Napier)  46  Hearpe  and  pipe  and  mistlicglixgamen  dremao 
eow  on  beorsele.  a  noo  I'oc.  in  Wt.-Wiilcker  311/33  Musa, 
pipe  oooe  hwistle.  t-iaog  LAY.  3635  per  wes  bemenc 
song,  per  beden  [?weren)  pipen  among.  111300  Cursor 
M.  15011  Wit  harp  and  pipe,  and  horn  and  trump.  1389 
WYCLIF  Luke  vii.  32  We  han  wungun  to  jou  with  pipis, 
and  }c  han  not  daunsid.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  761  The 
lilt  pype,  and  the  lute.  153$  COVERDALE  Job  xxx.  30  My 
harpe  is  turned  to  sorowy&  my  pipe  to  wepinge.  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  124  Their  lean  and  flashy  songs  Grate  on 
their  scrannel  Pipes  of  wretched  straw.  1799  WORDSW.  Ruth 
ii,  She  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw,  And  music  from  that  pipe 
could  draw.  1804  KNGEI.  Mas.  Anc.  Nat.  57  The  double 
pipe  . .  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  1877 
J.  NORTHCOTE  Catacombs  l.  v.  72  The  pastoral  reed  or 
tuneful  pipe. 

b.  Each  of  the  tubes  (of  wood  or  metal,  and  of 
construction  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  instru- 
ment) by  which  the  sounds  are  produced  in  an 
organ :  see  OKGAN-PIPE. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  401/1  Pype,  of  orgonys,  ydraula. 
i55»-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield  (1863)  IV. 


ilast  of  wind  To  many  a  row  of  Pipes  the  sound-board 
breaths.  1795  MASON  Ch.  .I/us.  i.  39  The  pipes  formed  only 
of  brass,  must  have  been  so  shrill  and  piercing  that  [etc.]. 
1847  TENNYSON  Print,  n.  450  While  the  great  organ  almost 
burst  his  pipes.. rolling  thro'  the  court  A  long  melodious 
thunder. 

o.  Naitt.  The  boatswain's  whistle;  the  sounding 
of  this  as  a  call  to  the  crew  (cf.  PIPE  v.1  6). 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBKRT  Trccv.  (ed.  2)  30  The  whistler  with 
his  iron  Pipe  encouraging  the  Marriners.  1835  MARRYAT 
Jac.  Faith/,  xxxviii,  The  pipe  of  the  boatswain  re-echoed 
as  the  captain  ascended  the  side.  1873  Roiitledge's  Yng. 
Centl.  Jlfaf.  July  489/2  The  pipe  went  for  all  hands  to 
'  scrub  and  wash  clothes  '. 

d. //.  =  Bagpipes  (cf.  BAGPIPE  i  b).  Also/w/. 
in  sing. 

a  1708  R.  SEMPLE  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  vii,  At  Horse  Races 
many  a  day..  He  gart  his  pipe,  when  he  did  play,  Baith 
skirl  and  skreed.  1790  BURNS  Tarn  O'Shanter  123  He 
screw'd  the  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirl,  Till  roof  and  rafters 
a'  did  dirt.  1810,  1861  [see  PIBROCH).  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  IV.  vi,  The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous  strain.  1874 
G.  MACDONALD  Malcolm  xix,  Duncan  strode  along  in  front, 
and  Malcolm  followed,  carrying  the  pipes. 

e.  la  Jiff,  or  allusive  use:  esp.  in  phr.  f  to  put 
(pack)  up  one's  pipes,  to  cease  from  action,  speak- 
ing, etc.,  desist,  '  shut  up  '  (obs.). 

1556  OLOE  Antichrist  148  Than  maye  the  B[ishop]  of 
Rome  put  up  his  pypes.  1594  NASHE  Utifort.  Trav.  12  He 
could  h;iue  found  in  nishart  to  haue  pacla  vp  hys  pipes,  and 
to  haue  gone  to  heauen.  01758  RAMSAY  Eagle  ff  Robin 
49  Poke  up  your  pypes,  be  nae  mair  senc  At  court.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Rivals  11.  i,  To  make  herself  the  pipe  and  ballad- 
monger  of  a  circle  !  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3) 
II.  16  None.. had  more  pipes  blown  about  in  his  ironic 
praise  [note,  Pipes,  a  colonial  term  for  pasquinades  and 
squibs,  personal  and  political  J. 

2.  trans/.  The  voice,  esp.  as  used  in  singing; 
the  song  or  note  of  a  bird,  etc.  Formerly  also  in 
//.  f  To  set  up  one's  pipes,  to  cry  aloud,  shout, 
yell  (el's.)  ;  to  tune  one's  pipes,  to  begin  to  cry,  i.e. 
weep  (Sc.'). 

1580  LYLY  Euphnes  (Arb.)  278  Where  vnder  a  sweete 
Arbour.. be  byrdes  recording  theyr  sweete  notes,  hee  also 
strayned  his  olde  pype.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix. 
(1887)  188  A  straunge  orator  straining  his  pipes,  to  perswade 
straunge  people.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  iv.  32  Thy  small 


their  pipes  aloud.  1711  BRADLEY  P/iilos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat,  81 
The  Bullfinch  and  Robin-Red-Breast  speak  in  a  Treble  Tone 
or  Pipe.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  BL  \.  v.  I.  23  Setting  up  my 
pipes,  as  if  he  had  flead  me.  1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  II. 
185  She  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  .and  had  a  very  sweet 
pipe.  1843  THACKERAY  Mr.  %  Mrs.  F.  Berry  ii,  He. .will 
occasionally  lift  up  his  little  pipe  in  a  glee.  1889  JEFFERIES 
Field  ff  Hedg.  229  The  thin  pipe  of  the  gnat  heard  at  night. 
b.  ISc.  phr.  to  take  a  pipe,  to  weep,  cry.  (Cf. 
PIPE  j'.1  5  d,  7,  PIPING  vol.sd.1  3.) 

1818  HOGG  Brownie  of  B.  II.  155  He's  takin  a  pipe  to 

himsel  at  the  house-end .  .his  heart,  .is  as  saft  as  a  snaw-ba'. 

II.  A  cylindrical  tube  or  stick  for  other  purposes. 

3.  A  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
substance,  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  gas,  vapour, 
etc.,  or  for  other  purposes ;  a  tube. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  126  Monnes  heafod  ban  bzrn  to 
ahsan,  do  mid  pipan  on.  1396  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III. 
123  In  pypys  emp.  pro  campanis,  4</.  1398  TREVISA  Earth. 
De  P.  R.  xiu.  i.  (Tollem.  MSA  Yf  a  wefie  spryngep  in  pe 
coppe  of  an  hyll,  ofte  by  pipes  (>e  water  is  ledde  to  p e  same 
hyjuesse  in  to  a  noper  hyll.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii. 
loo  pam  behoues  souke  it  with  a  rede  or  a  pype.  1412-10 
LYDG.  Chroa.  Troy  n.  xi.  (1555),  Many  gargoyle  . .  With 
spoutes  thorough  &  pipes.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c,  35 
The  saide  water  hath  bene  conueied  vnder  erth  in  pypes  of 
leade.  i66a  MF.RRETT  tr.  A'trfs  A  rt  of  Glass  364  The  Pipes 
are  the  hollow  Irons  to  blow  the  Glass.  1716  SWIFT  Gulli-.rr 
111.  iv,  Water,  to  be  conveyed  up  by  pipes  and  engines.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  304  The  barometer. .is  com- 
posed of  a  glass  tube  or  pipe,  .closed  up  at  one  end.  1813 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  108  The  Sucking-pump  con- 
sists of  two  pipes,  the  barrel  ana  suction-pipe.  1874  MICKLE- 
THW.MTE  .1/orf.  Par.  Churches  200  Pipes,  containing  either 


PIPE. 

hot  water  or  sle»m.  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  62/2  An 
inspector,  .tested  the  drain,  when  be  found  that  the  joints 
of  the  pipes  were  not  properly  cemented. 

b.  To  lay  pipe  or  pipes,  i.e.  for  the  supply  of 
water  or  gas ;  Jig.  in  U.  S.  political  slang :  see 
quots.  and  cf.  PIPE-LAYING. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.v.  Pipe-laying,  To  lay  pipe 
means  to  bring  up  voters  not  legally  Qualified.  1861  Lend. 
Rev.  1 16  Feb.  169  The  gentlemen  who  succeed  in  appro- 
priating these  small  measures  will  be  laying  down  very  good 
1  pipe  '  for  Leeds,  Southampton,  &c.  1861  f  rater's  Mar. 
July  18  To  charge  him,  in  the  technical  language  of  hu 
party,  with  'pulling  wires',  and  'laying  pipes  for  the 
Presidency. 

4.  Applied  to  various  specific  tubular  or  cylin- 
drical objects  or  contrivances. 

t  a.  Some  part  of  horse-harness ;  prob.  a  leather 
tube  through  which  the  traces  were  passed  to 
prevent  chafing  against  the  horse's  sides.  Obs. 
(Cf.  PIPING  vtl.  sb*  5.) 


11410   in  Kymer  rxaera  (1709)  IX.   543/1   Cum..SturTur5 

ratlonabili  de  Pipis,  Rigeboundes,  BelHbondes.  .pro  Equis.) 

t  b.  A  tubular  handle  or  staff  in  which  a  banner 

or  cross  was  fitted,  to  be  carried  in  procession.  Obs. 

1397  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  445  Quinque  pipes  de 
argento  cum  cruce  argentia  et  deaurata.  .pro  vexillo  S'ci 
Cuthbertu  1464  in  Archrologia  (1887)  L.  l.  42  Item  j  staf 
for  to  set  on  the  pypys  for  the  crosse.  iju  fnv.  Ck.  Goods 
(Surtees)  104,  ij  coper  crosses,  .pypes  belongyng  to  them. 
1593  Kites  o/  Durham  (Surtees  1903)  22  A  goodly  and 
sumptuous  banner  . .  with  pippes  of  siluer . .  with  a  device 
to  taike  of  and  on  y*  said  pipes. 

t  o.  A  tube  or  roll  on  which  thread  was  wound, 
and  on  which  a  definite  length  was  bought.  Obs. 

c  1440  Paston  Lett.  I.  39, 1  prey  yow  do  byen  for  me  ij. 
pypys  of  gold  [i.  c.  gold  thread). 

t  d.  in  //.   A  form  in  which  gold  and  silver  were 
used  to  trim  dresses,  etc.  Obs. 

1533  in  Weaver  Wtllt  Wills  (1890)  26  A  gyrdell  of  pyppes 
of  silver,  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  Vlll  7  On  their  headcs 
skayus  and  wrappers  of  Damaske  golde  with  flatte  pypes. 
155*  lm.  Ch.  Goods  (Surtees)  1 10  [Vestments]  one  chekeryd 
with  grene  velvet  and  title  silver  pipes.  1600  in  Nichols 
Progr.  Q.  Elit.  (1823)  III.  502  One  Frenche  gowne  of 
blacke  vcllat,  with  an  edge  of  purle,  and  pipes  of  gold. 

e.  Name  for  the  large  round  cell  in  a  honey- 
comb inhabited  by  the  queen  bee.  dial. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Ftm.  Man.  (1634)  104-5  The  Queen's  cells 
are  built  single.  ..In  fashion  they  are  round...  The  common 
people. .call  them  Pipes,  or  Taps.  1847-78  HALLUV.,  Pipe, 
a  large  round  cell  in  a  beehive  used  by  the  queen  bee.  West. 

f.  An  underground  passage,  a  burrow. 

1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious  Relations  II.  453  The  old 
Beavers  harbour  the  whole  Winter  in  the  Pipes,  to  which 
they  remove  in  the  beginning  of  November.  1887  S.  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Pipe,  a  branch  or  side-run  in  a  rabbit-warren. 

g.  //.  (slang.)  Top-boots. 

1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Pipes,  boots.  1834  H. 
AINSWORTH  RooHuood  in.  v,  Jist  twig  his  swell  kickseys 
and  pipes  [note,  Breeches  and  boots). 

h.  A  piece  of  confectionery,  etc.  of  a  tubular  or 
cylindrical  form.  (Cf.  PIPING  vii.  sb?  8.) 

a  1851  PEREIRA  in  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  204/1  Sugar 
constitutes  the  base  of.. hard  confectionary,  sold  under  the 
names  of  lozenges,  brilliants,  pipe,  rock,  comfits,  nonpareils, 
&c.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  11.  175/1 
Roll  it  [the  liquorice]  into  pipes  or  cylinders  of  convenient 
lengths.  Ibid.  355/1  Isinglass,  .under  the  names  of  'leaf, 
'staple',  'book  ', '  pipe  ',  ..according  to  its  form. 

i.  'One  of  the  curved  flutings  of  a  frill  or  ruff; 
also,  a  pin  used  for  piping  or  fluting'  (Cent.  />.). 
j.  In  hair-dressing:  see  qnot.  1860. 

•7*5  STEKKE  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  xxviii,  I  11  put  your  white 

Ramallie-wig  fresh  into  pipes.    1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume 

Gloss.,  Pipes,  small  articles  made  of  pipe-clay  used  for 

keeping  the  large  periwigs  in  curl. 

K.  A  tubular  part  of  something,  e.  g.  of  a  key. 

1833  Rcgul.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  99  Draw  the  ramrod  out  of 
the  barrel,  and  return  it  into  the  pipe.  1849  K.  E.  NAPIER 
Excurs.  S.  Africa  I.  161  The  holsters  should  be  sufficiently 
capacious  to  carry  in  one  pipe  the.,  double  barrelled  pistol : 
in  the  other,  a  brandy-flask.  1853  HOBBS  &  TOMLINSON 
Locks  xi.  159  The  process  of  piercing  the  key  consists  in 
making  the  pipe  or  barrel.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  t 
Clockm.  29  A  stop  for  the  pipe  of  the  detent.  Ibid.  101  The 
pipe  that  carries  the  minute  hand. 

o.  f  a.  The  account  of  a  sheriff  or  other  minister 
of  the  Crown,  as  sent  in  and  enrolled  at  the 
Exchequer  :  cf.  PIPE-ROLL.  Obs. 

[The  origin  of  this  use  of  pipe  is  doubtful :  some  would 
explain  it  from  the  pipe-like  form  of  a  thin  roll,  or  ?  from  its 
being  transmitted  in  a  cylindrical  case.  Bacon  saw  in  it 
a  metaphor :  see  quot.  1598  in  b.,  and  cf.  sense  8;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  that  sense  was  in  use  early  in  the  i4th  c.) 

[1333  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  (1896)  858  Solent  desore 
annuelement  tutes  les  pipes  de  tutz  les  accomptes  renduz  en 
Ian  [all  the  pipes  of  all  the  accounts  sent  in  in  the  year] 
bien  et  pleynement  examinez,  avant  qe  eles  soient  mises 
ensemble  et  roule  fait  de  eles,  a  la  fyn  del  an.  Ibid.  860 
Et  face  il,  en  fyn  del  an,  les  pipes  des  accomptes  foreyns 
mettre  par  eux,  et  les  aulres  pipes  des  acorn ptes  des  viscounles 
[pipes  of  the  accounts  of  the  sheriffs)  par  eux.) 
fiS-  1565  JEWEL  r>e/.Apol.(i6ii)  126  Are  such  Monuments 
laid  vp  only  in  the  Roles  and  Pipes  of  your  memorie? 

b.  The  department  of  the  Exchequer  that  drew 
up  the  '  pipes  ,  or  enrolled  accounts,  of  sheriffs  and 
others,  abolished  in  England  by  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV, 
c.  99  $  4'  ( = pipe-office  :  see  1 1  V •.. 

\iy*Re,llsofParlt.  II.  101/1  Brief  des  somons  h«T<  de  la 
PipV)    1455  .  The  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  th« 


PIPE. 

Pipe.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18  §  3  The  same  accomptes 
..to  be  taken  &  fylled  uppe  in  the  pype  theyr  to  remayne 
of  recorde.  1598  BACON  Office  of  Alienations  Wks.  1879 
I.  588  That  office  of  her  Majesty's  exchequer,  which  we, 
by  a  metaphor,  do  call  the  pipe,  ..  because  the  whole 
receipt  is  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers 
small  pipes  or  quills.  1658  PHILLIPS.  Clerk  of  the  Pipe, 
an  Officer  in  the  Exchequer,  who  having  al  accounts 
and  debts  due  unto  the  King,  drawn  out  of  the  remem- 
brancers Office,  chargeth  them  down  into  the  great  Roll. 
I7IS  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5298/3  The  Right  Honourable  William 
Lord  Cheyne  .  .  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the 
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Exchequer. 

718  Jfiii."Cri."Excief.  ii.  18  The  Summons  of  the  Pipe 
ot  in  the  Tallages.    1834  A  ct  4  *  5  Witt-  If,  c.  16  6  i  1  he 
Office  of  Recorder  of  the  Great  Roll  or  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in 
the  Exchequer  in  Scotland  shall  cease  and  determine. 

6.  A  tubular  organ,  passage,  canal,  or  vessel 
in  an  animal  body :    applied  to  the  veins  and 
arteries,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  now  esp.  to  the 
respiratory  passages  (windpipe,  bronchi,  and  tu- 
bules of  the  lungs).     Almost  always  in//.     (See 
also  pipe-opener  in  1 1  b.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1894  The  pipes  of  his  longes 
gonne  to  swelle.  CI43O  Two  Cookery-Iks.  8  Take  Pypis, 
Hertys,  Nerys,  Myltys,  an  Rybbys  of  the  Swyne.  1482 
Monk  of ' Evesham  (Arb.)  21  His  feete  ware  ful  coolde...No 
moiling  of  his  pypys  might  be  knowen  long  tyme.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  P  394  The  meate  Pipe,  gula  . .  Aaini*.  1594 
T.  B.  La  Printaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  57  The  nauill. .  is  appointed 
to  be  the  pipe  to  conuey  both  [breath  and  meat]  vnto  him 
before  he  be  borne.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  v.  ii,  I  am  well 
skill'd  in  letting  blood.  Bind  fast  This  arm,  that  so  the 
pipes  may  from  their  conduits  Convey  a  full  stream.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  269  r  3  He  loves  to  clear  his  Pipes  in 
good  Air  (to  make  use  of  his  own  Phrase).  1883  E.  PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  4  Depth  of  girth  he  [the  horse] 
must  have,  or  his  pipes  and  heart  have  no  room  to  play. 

7.  Applied    to  various   tubular   or  cylindrical 
natural  formations,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant,  etc. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Huso.  S  70  Lowe  places,  and  all  the  holowe 
bunnes  and  pypes  that  grqwe  therin.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
ii.  xliii.  202  This  kinde  of  Lillie  beareth . .  amongst  his  leaues 
as  it  were  certayne  pypes  or  clysters.  1753  FRANKLIN  Lett., 
etc.  Wks.  1840  VI.  155  When  the  whirling  pipe  of  air  was 
filled  with,  .vapor.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  74 
The  strongest  wheat-straw,  .laid  on  upon  the  building  in 
whole  pipes,  unbruised  by  the  flaiL 
f  b.  An  icicle.  Obs. 

1556-68  WITHALS  Diet.  3/1  The  iseicles  or  pypes  hangynge 
vppon  the  eaues  of  a  house.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  46  To  thow  the  pypes  and  schokles  of  yce, 
frosin  vpon  thame. 

O.  Mining  and  Geol.  (d)  A  vein  of  ore  of  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  form,  usually  following 
the  direction  of  the  strata ;  also  called  pipe-vein 
(see  Ii  b),  PIPE-WORK,  (b)  A  vertical  cylindrical 
hollow  filled  with  sand  or  gravel,  occurring  in 
a  stratum  of  chalk  ;  also  called  sand-pipe  or  sand- 
gall,  (c)  The  vertical  eruptive  channel  which 
opens  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  (d)  Each  of 
the  vertical  cylindrical  masses  of  blue  rock  (of 
eruptive  origin)  in  which  diamonds  are  found 
imbedded  in  S.  Africa  (see  KIMBERLITE). 

1667  PRIMATT  City  *  C.  Build.  5  If  there  be  any  rakes  or 
pipes  of  Lead  or  Tin  Oar.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet. 
Livb,  Lidd  [is]  the  Cover  that  lies  over  the  Tops  of  Veins 
sometimes,  but  over  Pipes  always.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
832  The  pipe  does  not  in  general  cut  the  strata  across  like 
the  rake  vein,  but  insinuates  itself  between  them ;  so  that 
if  the  plane  of  the  strata  be  nearly  horizontal,  the  bearing  of 
the  pipe  vein  will  be  conformable.  1860  DARWIN  in  Life  ff 
Lett.  II.  332  You  used  to  be  interested  about  the  '  pipes  '  in 
the  chalk.  1873  E.  J.  DUNN  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  (1874) 
XXX.  54  The  contents  of  these  '  pipes  '  in  the  shale  are  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  show  distinctly  that  they  are  of 
igneous  origin.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  189  At  the  mouth 
of  the  volcanic  pipe,  there  is  usually  a  funnel-shaped  opening 
known  as  the  crater.  1889  Chambers'  Cycl.  s.v.  Diamond. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  2  June  2/3  Diamonds  . .  only  appear  at 
the  surface  in  places  where  they  have  shared  in  a  volcanic 
upheaval.  Hence  they  are  found  in  what  are  technically 
known  as  pipes. 

d.  Each  of  the  numerous  hollow  jets  of  flame 
which  occur  in  a  particular  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  black-ash  (ASH  sb2  2). 

1880  LOMAS  Alkali  Trade  175  Just  as  the  pipes  begin  to 
disappear,  the  bright  hot  mass  is  raked  out  quickly.  Ibid. 
176  bright  jets  of  carbonic  oxide,  burning  with  a  sodium 
yellow,  and  usually  called  'pipes  '.should  be  visible  all  over 
the  ball. 

e.  Metallurgy.   A  funnel-shaped  cavity  at  the 
top  of  an  ingot  of  steel,  caused  by  the  escape  of 
gas  during  cooling. 

8.  fa.-  The  channel  of  a  small  stream.  Obs.  rare. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Paramo.  Kent  (1826)  199  Divers  other 
smal  pipes  of  water  ..  minister  secondarie  helpes  to  this 
navigable  river.  Ibid.  260  The  greater  ry vers . .  have  their 
increase  from  many  smal  Wels  (or  springs)  the  which  . .  bee 
conveied  in  slender  quilles,  then  afterwarde  (meeting  to- 
gether in  course)  doe  growe  by  little  and  little  into  bigger 
pipes. 

b.  Each  of  the  channels  of  a  decoy  for  wild 
fowl :  se^  DECOY  sb.z  I. 

1634-5  BRERETON  Trar.  (1844)  171  There  are  five  pipes  in 
this  coy  as  in  mine.  1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  464  There  are 
several  pipes  (as  they  are  called)  which  lead  up  a  narrow 
ditch,  that  closes  at  last  with  a  funnel  net.  Over  these 
pipes,  .is  a  continued  arch  of  netting.  . .  It  is  necessary  to 
nave  a  pipe  or  ditch  for  almost  every  wind  that  can  blow. 
1887  FENN  Dick  o'  Fens  (1888)  112  Quite  a  hundred  followed 
their  leaders  up  the  pipe  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  a  net. 
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+  9.  A  name  for  the  Mock  Orange  or  Syringa 
(Philadelphia  coronarius\ ;  also,  for  the  Lilac  (Blue 
Pipe),  rendering  the  med.L.  name  Syringa.  06s. 
rare.  (See  PIPE-TKEE.) 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  lyii.  1214  The  later  Phisitions 
call  the  first  Syringa, . .  that  is  to  say,  a  Pipe,  bicause  the 
stalks  and  branches  thereof,  when  the  pith  is  taken  out,  are 
hollow  like  a  Pipe.  It  isalso..surnamed  Candida,  or  white, 
or  Syringa  Candida  flare,  or  Pipe  with  a  white  flower.. 
Lillach . .  is  sometimes  named  Kyringa  catrulea,  or  blue  Pipe. 
III.  A  pipe  for  smoking. 

10.  A  narrow  tube  of  clay,  wood,  or  other 
material,  with  a  bowl  at  one  end,  for  drawing  in 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  (or  other  narcotic  or  medi- 
cinal substance).  Often  used  as  including  the 
contained  tobacco,  etc.,  as  in  to  light  one's  pipe,  to 
smoke  a  pipe;  also  for  a  quantity  which  fills  the 
bowl  and  is  smoked  at  one  time,  a  pipeful.  (See 
also  TOBACCO-PIPE.) 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  i.  29  Wee.. will  not  vouchsafe  one 
pipe  of  Tabacco  vpon  her.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  line 
Dinner  P  v  b,  The  fume  taken  in  a  Pipe,  is  good  against 
Kumes,  Catarrhs,  hoarsenesse.  1611  RICH  Hottest.  Age 
(Percy  Soc.)  37  He  must  haue  his  pipe  of  Tobacco.  1632 
LITHCOW  Trav.  v.  205  Because  of  the  long  pipes,  the  smoake 
is  exceeding  cold  in  their  swallowing  throates.  X683TRYON 
Way  to  Health  168  Now  every  Plow-man  has  his  Pipe  to 
himself.  1736  I.  H.  BKOWNE  Pipe  Tobacco  Poems  (i7_68) 
116  Happy  mortal !  he  who  knows  Pleasure  which  a  Pipe 
bestows.  1766  AMORV  Buncle  (1825)  II.  i,  I  smoked  a  pipe 
after  supper.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville_  III.  247  The 
guns  were  laid  down,  and  the  pipe  was  lighted.  1902 
BUCHAN  Watcher  by  Threshold  7,  I  lit  a  pipe  to  cheer  me. 

b.  Pipe  of  peace :  the  CALUMET,  or  peace-pipe  of 
the  American  Indians.     Also  used  allusively. 

1722  R.  BEVERLEY  Hist.  Virginia  Tab.  vi.  144-5  P'P«  of 
peace  w"11  I  have  seen.  1762  FOOTE  Lyar  i.  (1786)  17,  I  had 
the  first  honour  of  smoaking  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the 
little  Carpenter.  1812  BRACKENRIDGE  Views  Louisiana 
(1814)01  The  chiefs  approached  with  pipes  of  peace.  1870 
Miss  BRIDGMAN  Rob.  Lynne  II.  xii.  261  They  had  better 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 

c.  Queen's  (King's)  Pipe :  humorous  name  for 
a  furnace  at  the  London  Docks,  used  formerly  for 
burning    contraband    tobacco,   now   for   burning 
tobacco-sweepings  and  other  refuse. 

[On  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  17/2  The  damaged  tobacco,  .iscon- 
sumed  in  a  furnace.. jocularly  termed  the  'queen's  tobacco- 
pipe  '.]  1871  Echo  25  Jan.,  If  the  sale  is  not  brisk,  then  her 
Majesty's  tobacco-pipe,  which  smokes  tobacco  by  the  ton, 
is  likely  soon  to  be  well  filled.  This  '  pipe  ',  or  furnace,  is 
at  the  London  Docks,  and  in  it  vast  quantities  of  tobacco . . 
that  have  failed  to  sell  in  the  Government  sales,  are  burnt. 


Pipe'.  ..The  disorderly  heaps  of  fuel  included  '  heads^'  of 
American  tobacco..,  Turkish    leaves  strung  on  a  string, 
fragments  of  packing  cases,  and  general  litter. 
d.  In  allusive  phrases. 

To  put  one's  pipe  out,  to  put  a  stop  to  one's  success,  take 
the  '  shine  '  out  of,  extinguish.  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it,  digest  or  put  up  with  that  if  you  can. 

1720  RAMSAY  Wealth  78  Upmost  to-day,  the  morn  their 
pipe's  put  out.  1840  BARHAM  fngol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  St.  Odillc, 
Put  that  in  your  pipe,  my  lord  Otto,  and  smoke  it  !  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxiv.  heading,  James  Crawley's 
Pipe  is  put  out.  1863  READE  Hard  Cash  xli,  I'll  give  you 
something  to  put  in  both  your  pipes.  1884  W.  E.  NORRIS 
Thirlby  Hall  xxv.  It  don't  do  to  let  them  get  the  whip- 
hand  of  you,  according  to  my  experience.  Put  that  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it,  Master  Charley.  1884  FLORENCE 
MARRYAT  Under  Lilies  $  Roses  xxx,  You're  jealous  of  the 
girl,  and  want  me  to  put  her  pipe  out. 
IV.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

11.  a.  Obvious  combinations,  as  pipe-like  adj. ; 
(in  sense  I  or  I  d)  pipe-clang,  -music,  -playing 
(playing  on  a  pipe,  or  with  a  tobacco-pipe) ;  (in 
sense  3)  pipe-casting,  -founding,  -manufacturing, 
-track;  (in  sense  10)  pipe-bowl,  -champer,  -f.il, 
-lover,  -shank,  -smoker,  -smoking,  -stem,  -whiff; 
fipe-drawn,  -puffed  adjs. 

1886  Daily  News  13  Dec.  2/3  The  Plumbers'  Company... 
The  examinations  included  'pipe  bending,  joint  making, 
the  formation  of  roof  gutters,  cisterns,  &c.  1877  A.  B. 
EDWARDS  Up  Nile  i.  9  Red  clay  'pipe-bowls  of  all  sizes  arid 
prices.  1898  Daily  News  10  Oct.  9/5  Foundry  iron— which 
is  being  used  mainly  for  'pipe  casting.  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  431  P  3  These  craving  Damsels  . .  'Pipe-champers, 
Chalk-lickers,  Wax-nibblers  [etc.].  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles 
vi.  xx,  'Pipe-clang  and  bugle  sound.  1761  CHURCHILL 
Rosciad  870  Thus  sportive  boys,  around  some  bason's 
brim,  Behold  the  'pipe-drawn  bladders  circling  swim. 
looo  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  786/1  Some  Notes  on  *Pipe 
Founding.  E.  Kebler.  Read  before  the  Foundry-men's 
Assn.,  England.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme 
355  The  Vpe-like  barke.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Dec. 
12/1  The  pipelike  passage  leading  to  the  chamber  under- 
neath the  caisson.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  29  May  8/1  At 
one  time  in  Skye  there  were  two  schools,  or  colleges,  for 
*pipe  music— one  at  Borreraig.  .and  the  other  at  Peingowan. 


1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  1.  21  [He]  Took  a  long  reed  for  a  'pipe- 
stem.  Mod.  We  ascended  Table  Mountain  in  1905  by  the 
'Pipe-track  and  the  Tunnel  Gorge.  1846  BROWNING  Lett. 
29  June,  Between  two  huge  'pipe-whiffs. 

b.  Special  Combinations :  Pipe-bag,  the  leath- 
ern bag  of  the  bagpipe;  pipe-bearer,  an  atten- 
dant who  bears  the  pipe  (of  an  American  Indian 
chief,  an  Oriental  ruler  or  official,  etc.);  pipe- 
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beetle,  one  of  the  Curculionidx,  so  called  from 
their  long  proboscis  ;  pipe-bender,  a  machine  or 
device  for  bending  a  metal  pipe ;  pipe-box,  (a) 
?a  box  for  containing  tobacco-pipes;  (/>)  the  box 
of  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  in  which  the  arm  of  the 
axle  is  inserted  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875) ;  pipe- 
case,  a  case  for  a  tobacco-pipe  or  its  bowl ;  pipe- 
clamp  =  pipe-vice ;  f  pipe-coal,  powdered  coal 
or  coal-dust  formed  into  tubular  briquettes  ;  pipe- 
coral,  ?  =  organ-pipe  coral  (see  CORAL  sb.1  i  b) ; 
pipe-coupling,  a  coupling  for  joining  two  pipes 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  channel,  or  for 
attaching  a  pipe  to  something  else ;  pipe-cutter, 
a  tool  or  machine  for  cutting  off  pipes ;  pipe- 
dance,  a  dance  resembling  the  sword-dance,  in 
which  long  clay  pipes  are  used  instead  of  swords ; 
pipe-die,  (a)  a  ring-shaped  die  for  moulding 
earthenware  pipes ;  (?)  a  female  screw  or  nut,  or 
other  device,  for  cutting  a  screw-thread  on  a  pipe ; 
pipe-driver  (see  quot.) ;  pipe-ear,  a  projecting 
part  at  the  side  of  the  top  of  a  pipe ;  pipe-foot, 
the  lower  part  of  a  flue-pipe  in  an  organ  ;  t  pipe 
gled  Sc.  Obs.,  ?the  kite  (GLEDE) ;  pipe  grab,  a 
clutching-tool  for  lifting  a  well-pipe ;  pipe-head, 
(a)  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  for  smoking  ;  (b)  the  top  of 
a  water-pipe ;  pipe-holder,  a  perforated  board  in 
an  organ,  through  which  some  of  the  pipes  pass  ; 
pipe-insect  (see  quot.) ;  pipe-joint  =  pipe-coup- 
ling; pipe-key,  a  key  with  a  pipe  or  hollow 
barrel  which  fits  on  a  pintle  in  the  lock,  a  piped 
key ;  pipe-lee,  tobacco  half  smoked  to  ashes  in 
a  pipe;  pipe-light,  a  strip  of  paper  folded  or 
twisted  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a  spill;  pipe-loop 
(see  quot.) ;  pipe-macaroni,  macaroni  made  in 
the  form  of  pipes  or  tubes ;  pipe-major,  the 
chief  player  of  a  band  of  bagpipe-players ;  pipe- 
maker,  a  maker  of  pipes  (in  various  senses) ; 
pipe-metal,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  with  or 
without  zinc,  used  for  organ-pipes;  tpipe-money, 
money  given  to  a  piper,  or  for  playing  a  pipe; 
pipe-note,  a  note  or  sound  made  by  a  pipe ;  a 
note  like  that  of  a  pipe,  a  piping  note;  pipe- 
office,  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the 
Exchequer  (see  5)  ;  in  quot.  1609  humorously  used 
for  the  mouth  (with  allusion  to  sense  10)  ;  pipe- 
opener  (colloq.),  a  spell  of  exercise  taken  to  clear 
the  respiratory  passages  and  replenish  the  lungs 
with  fresh  air,  a  '  breather ' ;  pipe-ore  (see  quot.) ; 
pipe-organ,  an  organ  with  pipes  ( =  ORGAN  s6.1 
2),  esp.  as  distinguished  from  a  reed-organ  ;  pipe 
oven  (see  quot.) ;  pipe -privet,  a  name  for  the 

i   lilac;    =  PIPE-TREE  (Miller  Plant-names  1884); 
pipe-prover,  an  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength 

I    and  soundness  of  steam-  or   water-pipes   by  hy- 
draulic  pressure;    pipe-rack,    (a)   in   an   organ, 

:  a  wooden  shelf  with  perforations  by  which  the 
pipes  are  supported ;  (i)  a  rack  for  tobacco-pipes ; 
pipe-reducer,  a  pipe-coupling  larger  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other  to  unite  pipes  differing  in  diameter; 
pipe-skill,  skill  in  playing  the  bagpipe;  pipe- 
stand,  a  stand  or  frame  for  supporting  a  pipe  or 
.pipes  (in  any  sense)  ;  pipe-stay  (see  quot.) ;  pipe- 
stick,  a  hollow  wooden  tube  used  as  the  stem  of 
a  tobacco-pipe ;  pipe-stop,  (a)  a  plug  or  stop- 
valve  in  a  pipe;  (b)  an  organ-stop  composed  of 
mouth-pipes  (as  distinguished  from  a  reed-stop), 
a  flue-stop  ;  pipe-stopper,  a  small  plug  for  com- 
pressing the  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe; 
pipe-tongs,  tongs  made  to  grasp  a  pipe  or  rod ; 
pipe-twister  =  pipe-wrench;  pipe  vein  (Mining) : 
see  quots.  and  7  c  (a)  ;  pipe-vice  (-vise),  a  vice 
for  grasping  a  pipe  or  rod ;  pipe-vine,  a  name 
for  the  N.  American  plant  Ariitolochia  Sipho, 
from  the  shape  of  the  flowers  and  the  twining 
growth  (also  called  Dutchman's  Pipe) ;  pipe- 
wood,  name  for  Leucothoe  (Andromeda)  acumi- 
nata,  a  shrub  of  the  southern  U.  S.,  the  wood  of 
which  is  used  for  tobacco-pipes  ;  pipe-worm, 
a  Sabella,  Serpula,  or  allied  tube-worm;  pipe- 
wrench,  a  tool  with  one  jaw  fixed  on  a  shank  and 
the  other  movable  on  a  pivot,  so  shaped  as  to 
grip  a  pipe  when  turned  in  one  direction  round  it. 
See  also  PIPE-CLAY,  PIPE-FISH,  etc. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  93  Pipe  could  he  not. . 
His  *pipe-bagge  torn,  no  wind  it  could  keepe  in.  1836 
W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  315  The  'pipebearer  stepped  witnm 
the  circle,  lighted  the  pipe  . .  then  . .  handed  it  to  the 
principal  chief.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xxi.  602  The 
turbaned  official  who  comes,  attended  by  his  secretary  and 
pipe-bearer,  to  pay  you  a  visit  of  ceremony.  17"  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVII.  344  One  of  the  largest  kind  of  Curcuho  or 
•Pipe  Beetles  yet  seen.  1836-9  DICKENS  St.  Boz,  Skofs  * 
their  Tenants,  Lounging  about,  on  round  tubs  and  "pipe- 
boxes.  1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  xiv.  98  Tempering, 
stamping,  and  comixing  of  sea-cole,  or  stone-cole,  that  a 
kinde  of  substance  being  there  made  of  them  like  vnto  past 
or  tempered  clay,  the  Presse-mould  may  forme  and  trans- 
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figure  that  clay-like  substance  into  hollow  "pipc-cole  as  it 
doth  earthen  pipes,  1831  R.  £  J.  LANDER  Exped.  Niger  II. 
viii.  4  Small  pieces  of  "pipe  coral  were  stuck  in  the  lobe  of 
each  ear.  1851  MAYHKW/,(W</.  ArtiVwH.ia/zSometimesthey 
do  the  '  *pipe-dance  '.  For  this  a  number  of  tobacco-pipes 
.  .are  laid  close  together  on  the  floor,  and  the  dancer  places 
the  toe  of  his  bootl><;tween  the  different  pipes.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  *  Pipe-driver  i  an  implement  of  the  general 
form  of  a  pile-driver,  used  for  forcing  into  the  ground  pipes 
for  what  are  known  as  'driven  wells'.  1905  Atkenarum 
29  Apr.  534/1  The  fronts  of  pipe-heads  and  the  *pipe 
were  often  heraldkally  treated,  c  1450  HOLLAND  H<r< 


ears 
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_,2  The  Pitill  and  the  *Pype  Gled  cryand  pewewe.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Meeh.,  *Pipe-grab,  a  tool  to  let  down  into  a 
well-pipe  to  enable  it  to  be  hoisted  to  the  surface,  1855 
LONGF.  Hiaiv.  i.  18  From  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry  With 
his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment,  Moulded  it  into  a  "pipe-head. 
1905  [see  pipe-ear],  185*  SEIDRL  Organ  56  These  small 
pipes  go  first  through  the  holes  of  the  "pipe -holders.  1805 
PRISCILLA  WAKEFIELD  Dotn.  Recreat.  vi.  (1806)  93  Animal- 
cules, .living  in  small  tubes,  or  cases  of  sandy  matter,  united 
like  pieces  of  coral ;  from  which . .  they  are  called  the  *pipe 
insect.  1540  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  ffosp.t  Caxterb,t  Payd 
for  a  "pype  key  \\d.  1860  SALA  Baddington  Peerage  II. 
xix.  23  Half-smoked  "pipe-lees.  185*  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho. 
xxi,  Mr.  George,  .twists  it  [the  document)  up  for  a  'pipe- 
light.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.t  * Tipc-loop  (Harness),  a 
long  narrow  loop  for  holding  the  end  of  a  buckled  strap. 
1787  J.  FARLEY  Art  Cookery  (ed.  4)  157  Take  half  a  pound 
of  small  *pipe-maccaroni.  1895  FORBES-MITCHELL  Remin. 
Ct.  Mutiny  48  Sir  Colin  complimented  the  "pipe-major  on 
the  way  he  had  played.  1896  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  (ed.  2) 
97  Cleg  marched  along  like  the  pipe-major  in  the  Black 
Watch.  14..  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  616/22  Tibiarins,  a 
"Pypemaker.  c  1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  10  Pype  makers, 
wode  mongers,  and  orgyn  makers.  1765  SPRY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LV.  84  Had  I. .rendered  the  tube  flexible.,  and  turned  it  on 
a  stick  of  pipe-maker's  clay.  1901  Scott.  N.  $  Q.  May  170/2 
He  commissioned  a  well-known  Glasgow  pipe-maker  to 
furnish  him  with  a  set  of  bag-pipes.  185*  SEIDEL  Organ  75 
The  pipes,  .are  composed  of  wood, pewter,  or  what  is  called 
*pipe-metal.  16*1  B.  JONSON  Gipsies  Metatttorph.  Wks. 
(Ktldg.)  623/2  Call  Cheeks  upon  the  bagpipe,  and  Tom 
Tickle-foot  with  his  tabor.  Clod,  will  you  gather  the  "pipe- 
money?  1391  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xxxvi.  His  apish  toyes, 
His  Pedlarie,  and  *pype-notes.  1854  HUSHNAN  in  Circ.  Sc. 
(c  1865)  L  293/1  When  the  male  [bird]  is  alone,  its  most 
significant  note  is  the  pipe-note  witt.  1609  DEKKER  Gvlts 
Home-bk.  18  Till  your  *pipe  offices  smoke  with  your  piti- 
fully-stinking girds  shot  out  against  me.  1647  HAWARD 
Croivn  Rev.  5  Clerke  in  the  Pipe  office.  1738  BIRCH  Life 
Milton  in  M.*s  Wks.  (1738)  I.  77  One  Mr.  Francis  Boyton, 
a  Norfolk  Gentleman,  who  had  a  place  in  the  Pipe-Office. 
1879  Daily  News  7  Apr.  3/1  The  crew,  .indulge  in  a  short 
paddle  to  the  point  and  oack  by  way  of  a  "pipe-opener". 
1898  Cycling  89  He  should  ride  for  half  an  hour,  in  sufficient 
clothing,  simply  as  a  pipe-opener.  i88z  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss,,,  *  Pipe-art,  iron  ore  (limonite)  in  vertical  pillars,  some- 
times of  conical,  sometimes  of  hour-glass  form,  imbedded  in 


oven  in  which  the  air  passes  through  pipes  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  furnace.  In  contra-distinction  to  a  fire-brick 
oven.  1855  E.  J.  HOPKINS  Organ  39  The  "pipe-racks.  The 
greater  number  of  the  pipes  stand  on  the  upperboards  ..  a 
framework,  therefore,  is  used  to  keep  them  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion. 1893  W.  B.  SCOTT  Autobiog.  Notes  I.  162  A  pipe, 
rack  like  those  in  the  artist  clubs  in  Munich,  a  1780 
SHIRREFS  Poems  (1700)  213  John  o'  "pipe-skill  wasna  scant. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  "Pipe  Stand,  a  frame  to 
support  radiator  pipes.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  270 
From  his  pipe-stand  he  reached  down  a  long  Hungarian 
pipe  and  a  long  Turkish  chibouc.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.,  *Pipe  Stay,  a  device  to  hold  a  pipe  in  place;  or  to 
hang  a  pipe.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  307 
With  the  stroke  of  a  whip  or  a  *pipe-stick.  1818  Block™. 
Mag.  IV.  321  Not  so  thick  as  your  Highness'  "pipe-stopper. 
1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  244  Using  his  probe 
with  the  same  sort  of  indifference  as  a  man  does  a  pipe- 
stopper.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Pipe-tongs.  1899 
Academy  \  i  Feb.  183/1  A  pair  of  pipe-tongs  wherewith  the 
New  Knglander  lifted  an  outlying  coal  to  light  his  pipe. 
1813  BAKEWELL  Introd,  Geol.  (1815)  281  The  "pipe  vein  is  a 
variety  of  the  flat  vein  having  the  sides  closed  or  twitched 
in,  so  as  to  form  a  tube  or  cavity  of  irregular  shape.  1839 
*B  Diet.  Arts  832  The  pipe  vein  resembles  in  many 
respects  a  huge  irregular  cavern.  1857  GRAY  First  Lessons 
Bot.  (1866)  26  The  Ailstolochia  or  *PTpe-Vine.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  91  A\rhtolochia\  Sipho,  a  native  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.. has.. received  the  name  of  Pipe-vine,  from  a 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  flowers  to  that  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  48  "Pipe-worms 
and  other  little  animals  fix  their  habitation  to  the  oyster's 

Pipe,  s&*  [a.  OF.,  F.  pipe,  a  cask  for  wine, 
etc.,  also  a  measure.  So  Sp.,  Pg./*>x,  It.  pippa. 
In  origin,  the  same  word  as  PIPE  s(*\  in  special 
sense  of  a  cylindrical  vessel.] 

1.  A  large  cask,  of  more  or  less  definite  capacity 
(see  2),  used  for  wine,  and  formerly  also  for  other 
liquids  and  provisions  (as  eggs,  meat,  fish,  etc.), 
or  other  goods.  Obs.  or  merged  in  2. 

ubbe  < 

atte   iij  .:.     *^»y 

£••"•"""  *  «v««*  vj  /-i.  i.  xvii.  49  nriugis  . .  made  vpon  pipes 
bounden  togider  and  wel  teyed  with  ropys.  ^1559  R.  HALL 
Fisher  XXIL  (1655)  186  His  Library,  which  they  found  so 
rCpj  £,'?  * '  Wlth  ' '  Hooks*  •  •  w'*h  wr->ch  they  trussed  up, 
id  filled  32.  great  fats,  or  pipes.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom. 
in.  xi.  R  iv,  Sundrie  kindes  of  wine  vessels,  as  the  tunne,  the 
pipe,  the  punshion,  hogsheads,  buttes,  barrel-;.  1841  TKNNY- 
SON  Wtil  n'aterproof  x,  The  pint,  you  brought  me,  was  the 
best  That  ever  came  from  pipe. 

2.  Such  a  cask  with  its  contents  (wine,   beer, 
cider,  beef,  fish,  etc.),  or  as  a  measure  of  capacity, 
equivalent  to  half  a  tun,  or  2   hogsheads,   or  4 
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barrels,  i.  e.  containing  tunnlly  105  imperial  gal- 
lons («=  i  a6  old  wine-gallons),  but  varying  for 
different  commodities,  and  still  for  different  kinds 
of  wine.  Sometimes  identified  with  BUTT  sb.i  i. 

(1376  Rolls  ofParlt.  II.  328/2  De  chescun  Pype  ou  Vessel 
de  tiel  Vyn  douce.)  1406  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  13  Y  wyt  lo 
lohan  Whyte  the  yongger,  and  to  hys  wyfe,  a  pipe  of  wyne, 
prisof  xls.  1439  Act  18  Hen.  VItc,  17  Pour  ceo  qe  come 
toutz  les  tonels,  pipes,  tcrcians  &  hoggethedes  de  Vin  Oyle 
&  Mele  . .  doient . .  conteiner  un  certein  mesure  ..  chescun 
pipe  vj»  vj  galons.  [tr.  a.  1550  Forasmuch  as  all  ihe 
1'unnes,  Pipes,  1  ercians,  and  Hogsheads  of  Wine,  Oyle,  and 
Home.. ought.. to  conteineacertaine  measure,  .cuerie  Pipe 
six  score  and  six  gallons.)  1479-3  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  37/2. 
ii  pipes  of  Syder.  1496  Naval  Ace,  Hen.  VII  (1896)  166 
A  pipe  of  salte  bierT  redte  dressed  xl*.  iu6  in  Dillon  Calais 
*f  Pale  (1892)  81  A  pype  of  redd  Herring.  1670  R.  COKE 
Disc.  TraJe  6  The  Canary  Wines  yearly  Imported  are 
about  13000  Pipes.  i8oa  Brookes'  Gazetteer  (ed.  12)  s.v. 
Reus,  About  20,000  pipes  of  brandy  are  annually  exported. 
1903  W'hitaker's  Almanack  453  Of  wines  imported  in  casks 
the  following  are  the  usual  measurements :  Pipe  of  Port  or 
Masdeu  —115  gallons,  of  Tenet  iffe  =  100  g.,  of  Marsala  =93  g,( 
of  Madeira  and  Cape =92  g.,  of  Sherry  and  Tent  =  io8g. 

3.  Comb.  Pipe-board,  pipe-hoop,  pipe-stave, 
a  board,  hoop,  or  stave  used  for  making  pipes  or 
casks  (pipe-board  in  strict  use  connoting  a  certain 
size  or  thickness :  see  quots.) ;  f  pipe-merry  a., 
merry  from  drinking  wine  (obs.) ;  t  pipe-wine, 
wine  drawn  directly  from  the  pipe  or  'wood*. 

1596  DANBTT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  19  He  caried  also  with 
him.  .great  store  of  *pipeboorde,  meaning  therewith  to  make 
a  bridge  ouer  the  riuer  of  Seine.  181*  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of 
Customs  (1821)  303  Pipe  Boards,  viz.  above  5  feel  3  inches  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding  8  feet,  and  under  8  inches  square. 
1833  A  ct  3  «y  4  Will,  if,  c.  56  Table  s.  v.  Wood.  1510  in  toM 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnnt.  App.  v.  394  Three  *pipe  hopis  for  a 
pennye.  1544  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apofih.  141  Wyne  deliuereth 
the  herte  from  all  care,  .when  a  bod  ye  is  *pipe  merye.  1599 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  u.  122  Ships. .laden  wiih  hoopes,  gaily- 
oares,  *pipe-staues,  &  other  prouisions  of  the  king  of  Spaine. 
1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  45/1  Four  Vessels  laden  with  Pipe- 
staves  from  Hamburgh,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  1783 
JUSTAMOND  tr.  Kaynal's  Hi$t.I>idies\\\.  438  Ireland, which 
afforded  an  advantageous  mart  for  corn,  flax,  and  pipe-staves, 
has  been  shut  against  them  [colonists]  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment 1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  ii,  90  Host.  ..I  wilt  to  my 
honest  Knight  Falstaffe,  and  drinke  C'anarie  with  him. 
Ford.  1  thinke  1  shall  drinke  in  "Pipe-wine  first  with  him, 
He  make  him  dance.  (With  play  upon  the  musical  pipe  and 
canary  the  dance.] 

Pipe  (psip),  V*  Also 4-6 pype.  [In  branch  I, 
OE.  pipian  to  blow  the  ppe  (Napier  Contrib.  OE. 
Lextc.),  ad.  L.  pipare  in  late  or  med.  sense  'to 
blow  a  pipe',  f.  pi  pa  in  OE.  pipe  PIPE  sb^- :  cf. 
Du.  pijpen,  MDu.  ptpen,  LG.,  MLG.  ptpen,  Ger. 
pfeifen,  MHG.A^W»J  also  Sw.,  Norw./ijAa,  Da. 
pibe%  to  blow  the  pipe,  to  whistle.  In  branch  II, 
ME./#(TM,  corresponds  to  OF.  /*)Vr  (lathe.,  of 
a  mouse,  a  chicken,  etc.)  ~  It. pipare  'to  pipe,  to 
cackle  or  clucke  as  a  hen,  to  pule  as  a  hawke* 
(Florio) :— L.  pipare  (and  1*pippdre]  to  peep, 
cheep,  chirp.  In  the  literal  sense,  this  is  now 
expressed  by  PEEP  w.1,  and  in  a  special  sense  by 
PIP  z;.2 

L.  plpdre,  beside  flpiare^  fJpJre  (all  app.  in  same  sense), 
was  evidently  echoic,  imitating  the  voice  of  chickens  and 
little  birds;  similar  forms  could  arise  independently  in  any 
lang.  Thus  beside  the  forms  above,  .MDu.,  MLG.,  Du., 
LG.,  mod. Ger.  have  a  weak  vb.  //V/r«,  (pijpen,  flentcr^ 
fistulare,  tibia  canfre,  piepen  als  vogels,  piper  (onime  It's 
petitspovlsinSipipire^  Plantijn  1573).  'l-  has //)*/>?  'to  peepe 
as  a  i.  hit  kin  '  (Kloriol,  Fr.  has  pipte r, ptpier  in  same  sense, 
Eng.  PEEP  P.1,  PIP  v.*  App.  the  tendency  in  all  the  langs. 
to  associate  the  orig.  vb.  with  the  sound  of  the  musical 
instrument  (cf.  F.  pi£er  in  Godef.  Cent  pi.)  led  to  the  use 
of  forms  more  directly  imitating  the  weak  cheep  of  the 
chicken,  etc.,  for  the  expression  of  the  original  L.  sense.] 
I.  To  blow  or  play  on  a  pipe. 

1.  intr.  To  play  on   a  pipe,   to  blow  a  pipe 
(see  PIPE  sbl  I,  I  d).     f  Phrase  To  pipe  in  or  wiih 
an  ivy-leaf\  see  IVY-LEAP  (ofo.). 

,11000  B.  M.  MS.  Tib.  A.  ///If.  102  (Zeitsch.  f.  dttttsch. 
Alt.  XXXIV.  334)  An  stan  . .  bscs  ansyne  is,  swilce  an 
man  pipije  mid  nigon  pipan  &  an  man  hearpige.  <  1275, 
13..  [see  PIPING  rbL  so^-  i].  1377  LANGL.  A  PI.  B.  xx. 
92  Mynstraltes  my^te  pipe.  £14*0  LVDG.  Scge  Tkebes 
1791  l.ete  his  brother  blowen  in  an  horn,  .or  pypen  in  a  red. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  vi.  vii,  Whanne  1  pyped  and 
played  of  my  muse  or  bag  pype  ye  dayned,  ne  wold  not 
daunce.  15*6  TINDALE  Luke  vii.  32  We  have  pyped  vnto 
you,  and  ye  have  nott  daunsed.  1586  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit, 
(1732)  1.  480  The  service  of  God  is  grievously  abused  by 
piping  with  organs.  1634  MILTON  Cow  us  823  The  soothest 
Shepherd  that  ere  pip't  on  plains.  1765  GRAY  Shakespeare 
15  When  thou  hear 'st  the  organ  piping  shrill.  1789  [see  5). 
187*  BESANT  &  RICE  Ready-Money  Mori,  iv,  The  Arcadian 
shepherd  piped  upon  the  mountain.  1893  STEVENSON  Cat'i- 
ona  ii.  21  I'm  Hieland  born,  and  when  the  clan  pipes,  who 
but  me  has  to  dance? 

b.  To  whistle,  as  the  wind,  a  man,  a  bird,  etc. : 
see  5  a,  b. 

2.  trans.  To  piny  (a  tune,  music)  upon  a  pipe. 
1390  GowKRCVw^  II.  113  With  that  his  Pype  on  hpnde  he 

heme,  And  gan  lo  pipe  in  his  manere  Thing  which  was 
slepi  forto  hiere.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  iii.  (Percy  SocJ 
15  Wyth  goodly  pypes  in  their  mouthes  i-tuned..  they  pyped 
a  daunce,  I -clipped  Amour  de  la  hault  plesaunce.  15*6 
TINDALE  i  Or.  xiv.  7  Except  they  make  a  distinccion  in  the 
soundes  :  howe  shall  it  be  knowen  what  is  pyped  or  harped  ? 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  ix,  8  The  lustie  shepheard  swaynes 
I  .  .did  pype  and  sing  her  prayses  dew.  1789  BLAKE  Songs 
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fHttflt.  Introd.  a  Piping  down  the  valleys  wild,  Piping  songs 
of  pleasant  glee.  iSao  W.  IRVING  .Sketch  Hit.,  Kojol  f,tt 
(1859)  68  Those  witching  aim  still  piped  among  the  wild 
mountains  and  lonely  glens  of  Scotland.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
CatHtfas  Ixiii.  22  On  a  curved  oat  the  Phrygian  deep  pipcth 
a  melody.  1898  G.  Mi  KIDIIH  Oi/es  Fr.  Hist,  u  She  piped 
her  sons  the  frontier  march. 

b.  transf.  To  bring  into  some  place  or  condition 
by  playing  on  a  pipe  ;  to  lead  by  the  sound  of 
a  pipe  ;  to  entice  or  decoy,  as  wild  fowl  ;  t\tofig. 
t  To  pipe  up  (quot.  c  15461,  to  exalt  or  worship 
with  pipes,  i.  e.  organ-music  (t>6s.~). 

c  1546  JOVE  in  Gardiner  Declar.  Art.  Jflyf  93  They  pipe 
him  (God)  vp  with  orgaynes.  1673  DKYDEN  Amboyna.  i.  i, 
We  must  put  on  a  seeming  Kindness,  .  .pipe  'em  wuhin  the 
Danger  of  our  Net,  and  then  we'll  draw  it  o'er  'em.  1689 
T.  K.  Vitw  Gmit.  E*rept  67  A  lightness  of  humour,  by  the 
which  they  are  easily  piped  intu  a  new  mode  of  Govern* 
merit.  1842  BROWNING  f'ied  t'iprr  ad  fin..  Whether  they 
pipe  us  free  from  rats  or  from  mice.  1889  Cornli.  Mag.  Dec. 
616  He  pipes  them  homewards,  and  they  trot  along.  .as  if 
they  liked  the  music. 

3.  Naut.  To  summon,  as  a  boatswain  the  crew, 
to  some  duty,  or  to  a  meal,  by  sounding  the  pipe 
or  whistle,  (trans.,  and  Mr.}  Also  transf.  To  pipe 
away,  down,  to  dismiss  by  sounding  the  pipe. 

1706  E.  WAHD  Wooden  World  Dia.  (1708)  loj  Whenso- 
ever the  Boatswain  pipes  to  Dinner.  1789  G.  Kt  ATE  Ptlrui 
I  si.  92  The  boatswain  ..  piped  all  out  to  their  separate 
departments.  1790  C.  DIBDIN  Song,  '  Tom  Bowling  '  v,  When 
He  who  all  commands  Shall  give..  The  word  to  pipe  all 
hands.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  ii.  p  i  All  hands  were 
iitped  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  1833  MARK  VAT 
P.  Simple  viii,  1  .  .  was  ready  at  the  gangway  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  men  were  piped  away.  Ibid,  xi,  The 
hammocks  were  piped  down..  and  the  ship  was  once  more 
quiet.  1837  —  Dog-fiend  x,  Jemmy  piped  the  hands  up. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-kit.,  Pipe  anun  !  The  order  to 
dismiss  the  men  from  the  deck  when  a  duty  has  been  per- 
formed on  board  ship.  1884  H.  COLLINCWOOD  Under 
Meteor  flafis  The  hands  had  just  been  piped  to  breakfast. 
II  To  utter  a  shrill  and,  originally,  weak  sound. 

1  4.  intr.  To  utter  a  shrill  and  weak  sound  ; 
to  cheep,  squeak,  peep.  Said  of  chickens,  small 
birds,  mice,  etc.,  and  contemptuously  of  persons. 
06s.,  and  replaced  by  PEEP  z>.l 

a  1250  Oivl  ft  Night.  503  Ne  myht  tu  leng  a  word  iquefw 
Ac  [J'u]  pipest  at  so  do}>  a  mose.  £1350  Nominate  Gall.. 
Angl.  759(K.  E.  T.  S.)  Kayne  gailie,  Frogge  pipith.  £1440 
Promp.  ram.  401/2  Pypyn,  or  syppe,  as  hcnn  byrdys,  .. 
pipio,  pipulo.  (1460  Tmvneley  Alyst.  ii.  298  Whi,  who  is 
that  hub  ouer  the  wall  ?  we  t  who  was  that  that  piped  so 
small?  Ibid.  xiii.  195  Who  is  that  pypys  so  poore?  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  x.  (Arb.)  21  Ye  shal  catche  myes  by  grete 
heepis,  herke  how  they  pype  [orig.  pipen\.  1483  Calh. 
Angl.  281/1  To  Pipe  as  a  byrde,////VMT. 

5.  The  following  appear  to  have  begun  as  varie- 
ties of  sense  4,  but  to  have  been  influenced  by 
sense  i,  or  by  association  with  FIFE  jA.',  so  as  to 
express  a  louder  shrill  sound. 

a.  To  whistle  :  said  of  the  wind  (in  later  use, 
sometimes,  to  howl),  of  the  human  voice,  a  mar- 
mot ;   also  to  hum  or  buzz  shrilly  as  a  winged 
insect  ;  to  whistle  or  whizz  as  a  bullet. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  in.  viii.  48  At  our  desyre,  The  seson- 
able  air  pipis  vp  fair  and  schire.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  /..  11. 
vii.  163  His  bigge  manly  voice,  Turning  againe  toward 
childish  trebble  pipes,  And  whistles  in  his  sound.  163* 
MILTON  Pcnseroso  126  While  rocking  Winds  are  Piping 
loud.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  oj  Isles  JIT.  xxiii,  The  favouring 
breeze,  when  loud  It  pipes  upon  the  galley  s  shroud.  1824 
LONGF.  Woods  in  Winter  vi,  Gathering  winds..  Amid  the 
vocal  reeds  pipe  loud.  1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  I.  ii.  23  The 
frightened  marmots  piped  incessantly  from  the  rocks.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  7  Sept.,  with  the  anchor  over  the  bow,  and  the 
wind  piping  through  the  rigging.  1889  OOYLS  Micah 
Clarke  136  We  heard  the  bullets  piping  all  around  them. 

b.  To  whistle  or  sing  as  a  bird. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  i 
Like  a  bird  that  is  taught  to  pipe,  a  1771  GRAY  Birds  i 
There  pipes  the  woodlark.  i8aa  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  I. 
vi.  51  The  thrush  piped  from  the  hawthorn.  i8a8[see  PIPING 
vol.  si.'  i).  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildnstan  61  U  throstle 
softly  piping  High  on  the  topmost  bough. 

c.  To  speak  or  talk  loudly  and  shrilly. 

1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  II.  268  My  mother  was  the 
best  scold  in  all  Ballyshannon,  and  if  she  did  not  pipe  it 
away  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  she  [etc.).  1798 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Desmond  HI.  177  He  goes  piping  about, 
and  talks  of  unequal  representation,  and  the  weight  of  taxes. 
1866  CHR.  Rossrrri  Prince's  Progr.,  etc.  3  Voices  piped  on 
the  gale. 

d.  To  weep,  to  cry.   colloq.  or  slang.     (Cf.  to 
pipe  one's  eye,  7.) 

1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham  III.  310  She  has 
been  piping  all  the  way  down  to  Bath.  31814  DIBDIN 
Song,  True  Courage  \,  Tis  nonsense  for  trifles,  I  own,  to  be 
piping.  i8a4  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  283  The  organ 
..is  the  finest  thing  1  ever  heard.  The  three  or  four  first 
chords  made  me  pipe.  1901  FARMER  Slang,  fife.  .lit  to 
talk  ;  and  (2)  to  cry  ;  also  to  fife  *f,  to  take  a  pipe,  to  tune 
one's  fifes,  and  to  fife  one's  eye. 

6.  trans.  To  utter  a.  in  a  peeping  or  cheeping 
voice,  as  a  mouse;   b.  in  a  loud  shrill  or  clear 
voice,  as  a  song-bird,  a  singer,  or  speaker. 
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1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvin.  406  Thanne  piped  pees  of 
poysye  a  note,  Clarior  est  sotito  post  maxima  neon/a  pne- 
tms.  c  1384  CHAUCKH  H.Fame  u.  277  Howevery..noyse,or 
sovne  Thogh  hyt  were  piped  of  a  mouse  Mote  nede  come 
to  Fames  house.  1553  T.  WILSON  Kkel.  (1580!  223  One 
pipes  out  his  woordes  so  small,  through  defauhe  of  his 
irynde  pipe,  that  ye  would  thinke  he  whlsteled.  1567  Cttdl 
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f,  Godlle  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  208  Sa  sail  they  pipe  a  merie  fit. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  07  The  same  old 
Song  . .  which  they  have  pip'd  to  each  other  these  many 

la' 
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times  the  linnet  piped  his  song.  1861  THACKERAY  Four 
Georges  i,  Italian  soprani  piped  their  Latin  rhymes  in  place 
of  the  hymns.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixi.  153  Love  can 
angrily  pipe  adieu. 

7.  To  pipe  one's  eye  or  eyes  (orig.  Nant.  s/ang)  : 
to  shed  tears,  weep,  cry. 

1789  C.  DIBDIN  Song,  Poor  Jack  iii,  \Vhat  argufies  sniv'ling 
and  piping  your  eye?  a  1814  Sailors  Ret.  n.  i.  in  Atfw 
Brit.  Theatre  II.  337  Lucy  and  he  must  have  piped  their 
eyes  enough  by  this  time.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chvz, 
xxxii,  He  was  very  frail  and  tearful  ..his  own  peculiar 
mission  was  to  pipe  his  eye.  1897  '  OUIDA  '  Massarenes 
xxxii,  '  One  don  t  pipe  one's  eye  when  one  comes  into  a 
fortun' ',  said  the  wheelwright. 

III.  8.  Pugilis/ic  slang,  (inir.)  To  breathe 
hard,  pant  from  violent  exertion  or  exhaustion. 

1814  Sporting  Jlfaf.  XL1V.  72  Painter  at  length  fell  from 


The  baker  came  up  piping. 

IV.  9.  Pipe  up.  a.  trans.  To  blow  up, 
commence  to  play  or  sing,  strike  up.  Also  absol. 
c  1435  Cast.  Persev.  457  (Stage  direct.}  Pipe  vp  music. 
c  1570  Marr.  Wit^  ff  Science  w.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  372 
Pipe  us  up  a  galliard,  minstrel.  1575  Gannn.  Gurton  n.  v. 
ibid.  III.  2ii  In  the  meantime  fellows,  pipe  up  your  fiddles. 
1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  i.  iii,  Once  he  piped  up  to  a 
different  air,  a  kind  of  country  love-song. 

b.  in/r.  To  raise  the  voice,  speak  up  in  a 
piping  voice ;  to  rise  or  increase,  as  the  wind. 

1889  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  Arthur  fed. 
Tauchn.)  I.  167  As  the  guard  laid  a  hand  upon  me,  she 
piped  up  with  the  tianquilest  confidence,  xooi  Daily 
Chron.  14  May  8/7  The  wind  had  piped  up  to  half  a  gale 
overnight. 

Pipe  (paip),  v.z    [f.  PIPE  sb.'1,  senses  3-5.] 

I.  fl.    Irons.   ?To   draw  through    pipes   or 
taps  ;  to  drink.  06s.  rare. 

1575  LANFHAM  Let.  (1871)  45  In  lyttl  more  then  a  three 
dayz  space,  72  tunn  of  Ale  &  Beer  waz  pyept  vp  quite. 

1 2.  intr.  1  To  flow  or  be  conveyed  as  through 
a  pipe.  Obs. 

1656  R.  SHORT  Drinking  Water  Pref.  Aijb,  We  see  so 
many  kickshaws  in  all  sciences  ..  and  new  Paradoxes  in 
Physick,  piping  out  of  the  Novelists  Braines. 

II.  3.  trans.   Gardening.  To  propagate  (pinks, 
etc.)  by  cuttings  or  slips  taken  off  at  a  joint  of  the 
stem ;  see  quot.  1856,  and  PIPING  vbl.  sb.'*  2. 

1788  H.  WALPOLE  Let,  to  Mrs.  H.  Afore  4  July,  No  botanist 
am  I ;  nor  wished  to  learn  from  you.  .that  piping  has  anew 
signification.  I  had  rather  that  you  handled  an  oaten  pipe 
than  a  carnation  one.  1856  DELAMER  fl.  Gard.  (1861)  78 
Carnations  may.  .be  increased,  after  blooming,  by  'pipings', 
i.  e.  the  ends  of  the  shoots  broken  off  at  a  joint.,  so  as  to  form 
a  short  pipe-like  cutting...  The  pipings  then  are  made  to 
strike  root.  ..Pinks  are  more  generally  piped,  Carnations 
layered.  1858  GLENNV  Gard.  Evcry-day  Bk.  194/1  Carna- 
tions, .when  alt  the  shoots  that  are  long  enough  are  layered, 
those  which  are  too  short  may  be  piped  like  pinks. 

b.  intr.  Of  certain  herbs :  To  develop  a  tubular 
stem,  to  become  pipy. 

1855  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  78  It,[celery]  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  '  pipe  ',  or  run  up  to  seed.  1903  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.,  Pipe  . .  Of  onions :  to  run  to  seed-stalks  but  not  to 
seed.  (Bedfordsh.) 

III.  4.  a.  Dressmaking,  etc.  To  trim  or  orna- 
ment with  piping  (see  PIPING  vbl.  sb?  4). 

1841  LEVER  C.  O'M 'alley  Ixviii,  Her  blue  satin  piped  with 
scarlet.  1884  Girl's  Own  Paper  29  Nov.  138/2  The  edges 
of  the  newest  bodices  are  now  piped,  as  they  were  some 
time  ago.  1906  Myra's  Jrnl.  i  Apr.  10/3  If  satin  is  used 
the  seams  should  be  piped  instead  of  being  lapped. 

b.  Confectionery.  To  ornament  (a  cake,  etc.), 
or  to  form  (an  ornamental  design)  with  sugar 
piping  (see  PIPING  vbl.sb?  8). 

1883-4  [see  PIPING  vtl.  sb?  8].  1894  llfestm.  Gaz.  n  Dec. 
4/3  'I  he  lower  portion  of  the  cake  contains  panels  delicately 
piped  in  sugar.  1901  Daily  Chron.  4  Dec.  9/2  Wanted  a 
man . .  to  ice  and  pipe  Christmas  cakes. 

IV.  5.  trans.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  pipes ; 
to  lay  (a  place)  with  pipes  (for  gas,  water,  etc.). 

1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  Jan.,  A  special  town  meeting., 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  piping 
the  town.  The  committee  will  recommend  that  the  town 
take  its  water  of  Lynn.  1901  GREENOUGH  &  KITTREDGF. 
Ivoras  192  Any  noun  can  become  a  verb. . .  Thus  we  have  to 
cudgel,  to  powder,  to  oil,  to  pipe  (for  gas),  to  wall  in. 

6.  To  convey  (water,  gas,  oil,  etc.)  through  or 
by  means  of  pipes. 

1889  Whitby  Gaz.  27  Sept.  3/2  A  large  Philadelphia 
syndicate  has  secured  the  gas  rights  in  Indiana. .and  will 
pipe  the  natural  gas  to  Chicago.  1901  Daily  Chron.  31  May 
7/1  Fuel  oil  from  the  wells  in  Beaumont  can  be  piped  to 
Port  Arthur. 

7.  Mining.  To  direct  a  jet  of  water  from  a  pipe 
upon  (gravel,  etc.) :  see  HYDRAULIC  a.  \  ;  to  supply 
with  water  for  this  purpose. 

1883  Kef.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Free.  Met.  U.  S.  629  The  length 
of  the  season.,  will  depend  upon  the  water  available,  ..some 
of  the  smaller  claims  are  not  piped  more  than  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  per  year.  At  the  large  mines 
piping  goes  on  night  and  day. 

Pipe,  z>.3  [f.  PiPK^.a]  trans.  To  put  (liquor, 
etc.)  in  a  pipe  or  cask. 
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1465  'Vrt««.  *r  Housed  Exp.  (Roxb.)  185  Reschard  Felaw 
hathe  ..  serten  befe  serten  here  and  serten  flower  pyped. 
1513-14  Act  5  Hun.  yf/f,  c.  16  Thoffice  of  packyng  of 
Wolleyn  clothes  . .  and  of  oder  merchaundises  to  be  pakked 
tonned  piped  barellid  or  otherwise  enclosid.  1766  ENTICK 
London  (1776)  I.  410. 

Prpe-clay,  sb.  A  fine  white  kind  of  clay, 
which  forms  a  ductile  paste  with  water ;  used  for 
making  tobacco-pipes,  and  also  (esp.  by  soldiers) 
for  cleaning  white  trousers,  etc.  Hence  allusively 9 
excessive  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  dress  and 
appearance  in  the  management  of  regiments. 

[1758  REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  I.  198  This  lute  is  com- 
posed  of  a  very  fine  cretaceous  earth,  called  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  moistened  with.. oil  of  lint-seed,  and  a  varnish  made 
of  amber  and  gum  copal.]  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  290 
Limestone  is  abundant,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
what  is  called  pipe-clay.  1831  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt. 
xxiii,  He  [the  soldier]  had  got  tired  of  pork  and  pipe-clay. 
1858  W.  JOHNSON  lonica^)  Yet  bright  gleams  the  pipe-clay 
below  the  red  breast,  And  in  slate-coloured  trowsers  the 
line  look  their  best.  i86a  Sat.  Rev.  15  Mar.  299  Hampered 
by  conditions  largely  partaking  of  red  tape  and  pipeclay. 
1898  E.  T.  HARDY  in  United  Service  Mag,  Mar.  650  He 
spends  all  his  time  cleaning  his  things,  and  would  be  like  a 
fish  out  of  water  if  pipeclay  were  abolished. 

attrib.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  165  A  remarkable 
rock.,  of  a  pipe  clay  colour,  with  a  few  bushes  atop.  1835 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (18421  III.  259  Not  altogether 
perhaps  what  may  be  called  'in  pipe-clay  order'.  1849 
E.  E.  NATIRR  E.vcurs.  S.  Africa  II.  5  There  was  not  often 
time  for  the  pipe-clay  observances  of  the  'regulations'. 

Hence  Pi'pe-clay  v.  trans. ,  to  whiten  with  pipe- 
clay ;  Jig.  to  put  into  spick  and  span  order ;  whence 
Pi-pe-ciayed ///.  a.,  Pi'pe-claying  vbl.sb.  and 
ppl.a.  Also  Fi'pe-clayey,  Pi'pe-clayish  adjsn 
covered  with  pipe-clay;  addicted  to  the  use  of 
pipe-clay. 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  ii,  They  [midshipmen]  *pipe- 
clays  their  weekly  accounts,  and  walks  up  and  down  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work. 
Life  I.  59  Our  Volunteer  ..  had  to  pipe-clay  his  white 
breeches  and  gaiters.  1830  MARRY  AT  KingsOivn  xxx,  Their 
welt  ^pipeclayed  belts.  1890  Golden  South  167  His  mate, 
very  gruff  and  ''pipe-clayey.  1836  Eraser's  Mag.  XIII. 
645  In  these  piping,  and  *pipe-c1aying,  times  of  peace.  1859 
All  Year  Round  No.  34.  183  They  are  too  soldier-like,  too 
*pipe-clayish. 

Piped  (paipt),///.  fl.1     [f.  PIPE  sbl  and  z>.2] 

1.  turnished  with  a  pipe  or  pipes;   having  the 
form  of  a  pipe,  tubular.     Piped  key  =  pipe-key : 
see  PIPE  sd.1  n  b. 

(1520  in  qt/i  Rt-p.  Hist,  HISS.  Cotmn.  126  A  pypyd  key 
for  the  wyket  domus  matris  mee.  1549  COVKKDALE,  etc. 
Erastit.  Par.  Jas.  34  The  adders  hurte  none  but  with 
thrusting  in  theyr  small  piped  toothe.  1578  LYTR  Dodoens 
v.  Ixxi.  637  The  wylde  Garlyke  hath  no  leaues,  but,. long, 
rounde,  small,  holowe,  pyped  blades.  1705  J.  PETIVKK  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1056  It's  externally  piped  towards  the 
Mouth.  1821  CLARE  I7  ill.  Mimtr.  I.  137  The  ragged-robin 
..With  its  pip'd  stem. 

2.  Formed  into,  or  ornamented  with,  piping  :  see 
PIPK  z>.^4. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  '  Extra '  24  July  2/1  A  large  vase  is 
made  of  piped  pugar.  1899  Daily  News  28  Oct.  7/3  The 
line  of  piped  red  cloth. 

3.  Conveyed  by  pipes. 

1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coat  Mining^  Piped  Air,  ventilation 
carried  into  the  working  places  in  pipes.  1889  Anthony's 
Phoiogr.  Ball.  II.  77  If  piped  water  cannot  be  had. 

Piped,  ppl.  a*  [repr.  F.  pipt,  f.  piper  to  de- 
ceive, prop,  to  decoy  birds  by  whistling.  Cf. 
Cotgrave  '  Pip£t  deceiued,  cousened.. gulled,  be- 
guiled. Cartes  pipces,  &  Dez  pipez,  false  cards 
or  dice'.]  In  phr,  piped  dice :  see  etymology. 

1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  (1847)  275  You  must  think  me., 
ready  to  play  against  you  with  piped  dice. 

Pipe-fish,  [f.  PIPE  j<M  +  FISH.]  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Syngnathus  or  family  Syngnathidse^ 
having  a  long  slender  body  and  a  long  snout. 

1769  PENNANT Zool.  III.  107  As  we  want  a  generical  name 
in  our  language  for  this  genus  \Syn gnat hus\  we  call  it  the 
Pipe  Fish)  from  its  slender  body.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VI.  289  The  body  of  the  Pipe  Fish,  in  tb«  thidtMt 
part,  is  not  thicker  than  a  swan-quill,  while  it  is  above 
sixteen  inches  long.  1846  EMBLETON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club  II.  168  A  male  specimen  of  the  Little  Pipe  Fish 
(Syngnathns  ophidiori)^  with  the  eggs  of  the  female  in  Us 
abdominal  pouches,  was  also  exhibited. 

Pipeful  (pai-pful).     [f.  PIPE  j£.i  and  2  +  -FUL.] 

1.  [f.    PIPE    sb.^\    A   quantity  (of  liquor,   etc.) 
sufficient  to  fill  a  pipe  or  large  cask.  rare. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  167  It  doth,  .heate.  .a  whole  pipe- 
ful of  cold  water. 

2.  [f.  PIPE  j£.i]    A  quantity  (of  tobacco,  etc.) 
sufficient  to  fill  the  bowl  of  a  pipe. 

ci6i7  ROWLANDS  Paire  Spy- Knaves  20  Who  takes  his 
piptfuTl  vp,  And  smokes  it  off,  with  Puffe  'tis  gone.  1844 
KINGLAKE  E&tfien  (1845)  202  Poor  indeed  is  the  man  in  these 
climes  who  cannot  command  a  pipeful  of  tobacco. 

Pipe-layer  (pai-pil^a-i).  [f.  PIPE  sb,*  + 
LAYER  sb.  i.]  a.  A  workman  who  lays  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  gas,  etc.  b.  U,  S. 
political  slang.  One  who  schemes  to  procure  cor- 
rupt votes.  (See  quot.  a  1882,  and  next.) 

1851  MAYHF.W  Lond.  Labour  (1865)  II.  510/2  Rubbish- 
carters,  or  pipe-layers,  or  _  ground-workers.  1864  SALA  in 
Daily  Tel.  8  July,  You  might  take  them  to  be  pipe-layers, 
or  log-rollers,  or  lobbyers,  or  members  of  a  municipal '  ring '. 
a  i88a  T.  W ttD  Aittobiog,  xlviii.  (1883)  493  A  letter  in  which 


PIPER. 

he  said  that  the  men.. were  to  be  employed  in  laying  the 
pipes  for  the  introduction  of  Croton  water.  The  Whig 
leaders  were  immediately  stigmatized  as '  pipe  layers ',  a  term 
persistently  applied  to  them  for  several  years. 

So  Pipe-laying1,  (a)  the  laying  of  pipes  for 
water,  gas,  etc. ;  (A)  in  U.  S.  political  slang,  a  form 
of  political  corruption  :  see  quot.  1850. 

1848  ./V".  Y.  Tribune  30  Oct.  (Bartlett)  The  result  ..would 
not  be.  .doubtful,  if  we  could  be  assured  of  fair  play  and  no 
pipe-laying.  1850  LYELL  vidVisit  U.  S.  II.  6  Fifty  or  sixty 
Irish  labourers,  .were  conciliated  for  some  years  by  employ- 
ment in  the  Croton  waterworks,  so  that  'pipe-laying'  became 
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laying  at  a  greater  distance,.,  and  fortify  his  combinations 
by  many  more  devices. 

PipeleSS  (pai'ples),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS  ] 
Without  a  pipe  ;  having  no  pipe. 

1870  Athenzuin  19  Nov.  653  All  the  tobacconists' shops. . 
were  closed,  and  Ned  arrived  at  his  habitation  pipeless  and 
weedless.  1900  Daily  Neivs  30  Nov.  5/6  A  native  house, 
heated  by  a  Chinese  pipeless  stove. 

Pipelet  (pai'plet).  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LET.]  A  small  pipe;  in  quot.  a  weak  piping  voice 

(PIPE  Ji.l  2). 

1885  L.  B.  WALFORD  Nan  H  other  Stories  1 .  237  The  above 
remark  was  uttered  in  a  soft  treble  pipe,  and  at  last  half-a- 
dozen  other  pipelets,  equally  soft,  responded. 

Pi'pe-li'nei  sb.  A  continuous  line  of  pipes  ;  a 
conduit  of  iron  pipes  for  conveying  petroleum  from 
the  oil-wells  to  the  market  or  refinery,  or  for  sup- 
plying water  to  a  town  or  district.  Also  attrib. 
Hence  Pi  pe-line  v.  trans.,  to  provide  with,  or 
convey  by,  a  line  of  pipes. 

1883  Century  Mag.  July  332/2  When  the  tank  at  a  well  is 
neatly  full,  notice  is  sent  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the  pipe 
lines.  Ibid.  334/2  The  pipe  line  system  was  a  thing  of  small 
beginnings  and  slow  growth.  1886  Pnlt  MallG.  22  Oct.  2/2 
Russia  has  the  finest  oil-field  in  the  world  in  the  Trans- 
caucasus,  which  she  is  now  'pipe-lining'  down  to  the  Black 
Sea.  1891  Daily  Neu's  3  June  5/6  A  temporary  pipe  line 
has  been  laid  across  the  bed  of  the  Mersey, ..and  now  the 
water  is  being  discharged  on  the  Lancashire  side. 

Pipe-major,  -maker,  etc. :  see  PIPE  sbl  n. 

Pipemau  (pai-pmsen).    [f.  PIPE  j/>.'  +  M  AN  sb.] 

1.  A  man  who  smokes  a  pipe,  nonce-use. 

1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  155  Particular  pipemen,  and  soli- 
tary  cigarers,  no  doubt,  always  existed. 

2.  A  workman  who  attends  to  a  pipe,  e.  g.  in 
hydraulic  mining. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  tr  Mining  u  Gravel-miners 
and  pipemen .  1898  Century  Mag.  Feb.  490/2  The  lieutenant 
..tried  to  pull  this  unhappy  pipe-man  with  him. 

PipeiUOllth  (psi'pinoub).  A  fish  of  the  genus 
fistnlaria  or  family  Fistulariidse,  characterized 
by  a  long  pipe-like  snout.  So  Pi'pe-nioutlied 
(-mauSd,  -maubt)  a.,  having  such  a  snout. 

Piper1  (p3i-pi).  [OE.  pipere,  f.  pipe,  PIPE 
sb.\  +  -ere,  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  plays  on  a  pipe  (esp.  a  strolling 
musician) ;  in  Scotland  spec,  one  who  plays  on  the 
bagpipe. 

cyjsRushm.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  23  )>a  cwom  se  haslend  in  hus 
bas  aldor-monnes  &  ba  jesaeh  piperas  [A?s.  Gosp.  hwistleras] 
&  menigu  ruxlende.  .11100  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  311/21 
Tibicen,  pipere.  n..  Ibid.  539/23  Tibuen,  pipare.  £-1384 
CHAUCER  House  F.  in.  144  Pipers  of  alle  Duche  tonge. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan1.  401/1  Pypare,  _fistulator.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xiii.  (1634)  621  As  the  common 
people  say,  he  is  an  evill  piper  but  a  good  fidler.  1574  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  418  Edmond  Broun,  ane  Hicland 
pyper.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Adov.  iv.  131  Let'shaue  a  dance. 
. .  Strike  vp  Pipers.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bits.  (Surtees)  97 
There  is  6d.  allowed  to  a  piper  for  playing  to  the  clippers 
all  the  day.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  7  ^3  At  their  con- 
vivial assemblies.. to  hear  a  piper.  1843  BROWNING  (titU 
of  poem)  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

attrib.  14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  693/8  Hecfistilatrix, 
a  piper  wyfe.  1813  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  n.  xlv,  No 
paltry  vagrant  piper-carle  is  he. 

b.  Phrases,  f  Pipers  cheeks :  swollen  or  in- 
flated cheeks,  as  of  one  blowing  a  pipe,  t  Drunk 
as  a  piper:  quite  drunk.  Piper's  news(Sc.~):  news 
already  well  known.  To  pay  the  piper :  i.  e.  for 
piping  to  lead  the  dance ;  hence,  to  defray  the  cost, 
or  bear  the  expense  or  loss,  incident  to  some 
undertaking  or  proceeding. 

1603  WITHAL  Did.  286/1  That  hath  bigge  or  great 
cheekes,  as  they  tearme  them,  pipers  cheekes,  bucculentHs. 


he  became  as  drunk  as  a  piper.     1833  HOGG  Perils  of  Man 


Bper.     1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  n.  vii.  Fzs  We  will  make 
octor  Oloroso  pay  the  piper  to  our  dancing.    1895  &"*& 
News  18  Dec.  9/1  Londoners  had  paid  the  piper,  and  should 
choose  the  tune. 

tc.  Applied  to  a  tree  that  furnishes  wood  for 
pipes.     Obs.  nonce-use.  In  quot.  appositive. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Purl.  Faults  178  The  byldere  ok,  and  ek 
the  hardy  assh,  The  pilere  elm, ..The  boxtre  pipere,. .In- 
saylynge  fyr, .  .The  shetere  Ew. 


PIPER. 

2  1'opular  name  of  several  kinds  of  fish.  a.  A 
species  of  gurnard,  Trigla  lyra;  so  called  from 
the  sound  it  makes  when  caught,  f  b.  In  quot. 
1674,  -ANCIKL-FISH.  Obs.  c.  In  New  Zealand,  the 
yarlish,  Kemirhamphus  interniei/itis. 

1601  CHESIKR  Loot's  Marl.,  Dial.  Ixxxiii,  The  Piper  good 
for  to  be  eaten,  a  1671  WuiVGJWY  Icthyorr.  (1686)  Tab. 
S.  i,  Lyra  Rond.,  The  Piper.  1674  RAY  Called.  Wants, 
(.SV.i)  Pitta  99  The  1'iper,  Kaio-sfiiatina  Rondel. . .  The 
Cornell  men  call  another  Ktsh,  viz.  a  sort  of  Cuculus  or 
Gurnard  by  the  name  of  Piper.  1766  (C.  ANSTEV)  Bath 
(/«/(/*•  iv.  63  She  has  order'd  for  Dinner  a  Piper  and  Dory. 
17*9  PENNANT  Xool.  III.  234  The  Piper. ..  Trigla  Lyra.. 
e>teemed  an  excellent  fi.sh.  1871  l-'icla  25  Nov.  457/1, 1  look 
on  the  Piper  as  the  float  fish  of  New  Zealand.  Ibid.,  I  do 
not  thiiit:  that  the  New  Zealand  piper  is  as  perfect  in  flavour 
a*  the  Melbourne  one. 

attrib.  1611  COTCB.,  Aiguille, ..a  Horne-backe,  Piper-fish, 
Cane-fish,  or  Home-fish.  1811  Pennant's  Zool.  374  The 
piper  gurnard  is  frequently  taken  on  the  western  coasts. 
1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  Econ.  II.  185  The  piper  gurnard, 
. .  when  taken  from  the  water  emits  a  singular  sound. 

8.  a.  A  young  pigeon,  a  sqnab.  b.  A  sandpiper 
(Cent.  Diet.'). 

1885  NEWTON  DM.  Birds  (1894),  Pigeon,  French  Pigeon, 
Italian  /';«/»«  and  Pipione,  Latin  Piph,  literallya  nestling- 
bird  that  pipes  or  cries  out,  a  '  Piper  '—the  very  name  now 
in  use  among  Pigeon-fanciers. 

4.  a.   A  name  given  to  beetles  of  the  Curcu- 
lionidK,  with  a  long  proboscis,     b.  A  sea-urchin, 
Cidaris  papillata,  with  club  shaped  spines,  fancied 
to  resemble  a  bagpipe  (also  called  piper-urchin}. 

1711  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  352  Small  English  Pipers,  or 
long-snouted  Beetles.  1809  EDMONSTONE  Zetland  I il.  II. 
320  E(chinus]  Cidaris,  found  in  deep  water,  riper. 

5.  A  broken-winded  horse :  see  quots. ;  cf.  roarer. 
1831  YOUATT  Horse  x.  196  Some  horses  make  a  shrill  noise 

when  in  quick  action ;  they  are  said  to  be  Pipers  1844 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  227  There  are  many  degrees  of 
broken  wind,  which  receive  appellations  according  to  the 
noise  emitted  by  the  horse ;  and  on  this  account  he  is  called 
a  piper,  trumpeter. 

6.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  PIPING  vbl.  sbl  3,  quot. 
1884.) 

1884  PHTN  DM.  Apiculture  53  Piper,  an  after-swarm 
having  a  virgin  queen. 

Piper  2  (pai'pj).     [f.  PIPE  rf.l  or  v?  +  -ER  I.] 
fl.  CO  A  workman  who  lays  or  repairs  pipes; 
a  plumber.  Obs. 

I4S«  Cal.  AHC.  Rtc.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  29!  The  feys  that 
the  pyperys  had  befor  thys  tym  for  liar  wachyng  about  the 
town,,  .be  yreryl  and  payet  to  the  makinge  of  the  pypys  of 
the  sayd  cytte  for  a  yer.  1469  Ibid.  332  [Admissions  to 
franchise.. Richard  Bennet,]  pipers  (John  Welles,]  packer. 
[John  Talbot,]  pyper. 

2.  One  who  smokes  tobacco  in  a  pipe.     Now 
rare. 

1631  D.  LUPTON  London  f,  C.  Carbonadoed  85  He  is  for 
the  most  part  a  potter  and  piper.  1(63  GERBIER  Counsel  41 
Pipers  and  Potters,  to  sit  in  Tavernes.  1897  loM  Cent. 
May  821  The  early  •  piper  '  loses  his  growth,  becomes  hoarse, 
effete,  lazy,  and  stunted. 

3.  Name  for  a  kind  of  caddis-worm  (also  piper 
caddis},  which  forms  a  pipe  or  tube. 

i«S3  WALTON  Angler  xii.  231-2  One  Cadis  called  a  Piper 
whose  husk  or  case  is  a  piece  of  reed  about  an  inch  long  or 
longer. .  .1  here  is  also  a  lesser  Cadis-worm,  called  a  Cock- 
spur,  .it  is  much  less  than  the  Piper  Cadis. 

4.  A  dog  used  to  lure  wild  fowl  into  the  pipe  of 
a  decoy  ;  a  decoy-dog. 

1865  W.  WHITE  E.  Eng.  I.  in  If  given  to  barking  or  to 

olic,  or  to  take  fright  without  occasion,.. such  a  dog  will 
never  do  for  a  '  piper  '.  1886  Athenxum  21  Aug.  231/1  A 
clever  arrangement  of  screens  over  which  a  bushy  tailed  dog 

iot  unlike  a  fox— the  '  piper ',  as  it  is  called-is  taught  to 
leap  at  the  word  of  command. 

6.  A  fissure  in  the  coal  in  a  mine,  from  which 
gas  escapes  :  =  BLOWER  1  4. 

^Standard*  Nov.  5/8  (The  explosion]  was  caused  by 
is  known  as  a  '  piper ',  or  air-hole  in  the  coal .  1883  in 
GRESLKY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining. 

6.  Confectionery.  One  who  ornaments  cakes,  etc. 
with  sugar  piping :  see  PIPE  v*  4  b. 

1904  Daily  Lhrm.  20  June  11/7  Pastrycook  and  Con- 
lecuoner.  .good  piper. 

Piperaceous  (pipers/as),   «.      [f.    L.  piper 

PEPPEK  +  -ACEOUS,  or  f.  Bot.L.  Piferace-a  +  -ous.] 

the  nature  of  pepper;    pungent.    Obs. 

b.  Bol.  Belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Piperacex, 

he  peppertribe  (typical  genus  Piper  •  see  PKPPER). 

74  «tt  Tra*s.\K.  5  Being,  if  I  may  so  speak,  pipera- 

ous  and  biting.     .846  Penny  C,ct.  Suppi.  II.  Zp/lftatica 

u!Sr>: -an .ast,rlnSent  P'ani • . from  Peru. . . Doubts  exist 

botanical  origin  of  the  plant,  some  ascribing  it  to 

a  Labiate  plant,  .while  others  refer  it  to  a  piperaceous  plant. 

Prperate,  a.   Obs.    [ad.  L.  fiperdt-tis  pep- 
pered, pungent,  adj.  f.  piper  PEPPER  :  see  -ATE<] 
mtaimng  pepper,  peppered  ;  peppery,  pungent. 

•6e?//2  YVM  "*•  *!";  l68  Hot  and  piperate  Antidotes. 
"•I'M    XVII.  872  A.  .hot  piperate  and  Spicy  Plant. 

Piperate  (pi-perA),  si.  Chem,    [f.  PIPER-IC  + 

E  4.J     A  salt  of  piperic  acid. 

1873  WATTS  fines'  Chem.  (ed.  .1)  827  The  piperates  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Piperazine  (pi-perazain).  Pharm.    [t.L.fiter 
ee  next)  +  Az(o-  +  -INKS.]     A  compound  allied 
J  bpermme ;  chemically  di-elhylamiiaminc  (Syd. 
Soc.  Z«-.).    Also  called  Pipera-iidin*. 
VOL.  VII. 
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•      1891  Lancet  18 .  Apr.  897  It  is  Hated. .that  piperaridine 
dissolves  uric  acid  more  readily  than  any  other  sul.stunce 


of  pretinil..- 

tion.  1901  Brit.  JIM.  yml.  No.  2092  Epit.  Med.  Lit.  20 
Piperaznie  is  the  best  drug  for  the  underlying  morbid  con- 
dition. 

Piperic  (pipe-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  piper 
pepper  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
pepper;  in  f  if  eric  acid,  an  acid  (ClaH,,,O,)  ob- 


Piperidge,  variant  of  PIPPERIDGE. 

Piperidine  (pipe'ridain).  Chem.     [mod.  f.  L. 
piper  pepper  +  -IDE  +  -INE«.]    'A  volatile  base 
(C5HnN}  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
!   piperine'  (Watts).     Formerly  also  pifieridia. 

1857  MILLER  Eltm.  Chem.  III.  286  Piperidine... This  is 
a  remarkable  oily  base,  with  a  pungent  odour,  recalling 
both  that  of  ammonia,  and  that  of  pepper.  1866  WATTS 
g**  Chtn-  Iv-  65«.  1876  HARI.EY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  434 
Nitnc  acid  decomposes  it  into  piperic  acid  and  piperidia 
1888  KEMSEN  Org.  C/iem.-)^  Piperidine. 

Pipeline  (pi-pe"rein),  so.     [{.  asprec.  +  -INE».] 
1.    Chem.    An  alkaloid   (CnHuNO,)   obtained 

from   species  of  pepper  (.Piper  nigrum  and  P. 

longtint),  crystallizing  in   colourless  prisms,  and 


irom  pepper,  by  digesting  it  in  alcohol.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  760  M.  Orstedt  first  announced,  in  1810 

:  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  principle  in  the  fruit  of  piper 
nigrtim,  or  black  pepper,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
piperin.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  349  A 
nilrosemzed  feeble  base,  Piperine  . .  in  rhomboidal  prisms, 

:    white,  almost  tasteless,  and  inodorous. 

2.  ^  PEPERINO,  late  'L.piperinus  (Isidore).  rare~°. 
i88a  OGILVIE,   Piperin,  Piperine.    i.    A   concretion  of 

i    volcanic  ashes. 

Pi-perine,  a.   rare—1,    [f.  L.  piper  pepper  + 
j   -iNEii.]    Peppery. 

1841  Blackw.  Mag-.  LII.  720  We  naturally,  with  piperine 
heat,  re-affirm  our  dictum. 

Piperine,  -ino,  var.  PEPERINE,  -INC. 

Piperitious  (piperi-fas),  a.  rare-0,  [f.  L. 
piper  pepper  +  -rriousl:  cf.  cineritious]  Resem- 
bling  pepper,  pungent :  =  PIPERACEOUS  a. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Piperivorous  (piperi-v6ras),  a.  rare-",  [f. 
mod.L.  piperivor-us  (f.  piper  pepper  +  -vcrrus  de- 
vouring) +  -ous.]  Feeding  on  pepper,  as  a  bird. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Piperly  (pai-pajli),  a.  [f.  PIPER!  +  .LTIJ 
Resembling,  or  befitting,  a  piper  ;  paltry,  trashy, 
beggarly,  despicable. 

1588  I.  HARVEY  Disc.  Proll.  65  Their  piperly  versicles,  ' 
and  other  beggerly  trumperie.  1*57  TOMI.INSON  Kenan's 
Disp.  Pref.,  Shame.. that.. those  Piperly- Dizzards  should 
not  be.. detected.  i8at  I.  WILSON  in  Blackm.  Mag.  XII. 
107,  I  don't  care  a  tester  for  that  piperly  poet  of  green  Erin. 
1*34  Taitt  Mag.  I.  542/2  This  is  some  of  the  piperly  stuff  of 
your  snivelling  poets. 

Piperno,  variant  of  PEPERINO. 

Pi-pe-ro:ll.  [f.  PIPE  sbl  5  + ROIL,  sb.]  The 
Great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  comprising  the  various 
'  pipes ',  or  enrolled  accounts,  of  sheriffs  and  others 
for  a  financial  year. 

i6»  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc  (1787)  20  In  all  the  ancient 
pipe-rolls  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the 
First,  Edward  the  Second,  and  Edward  the  Third . .  there  is 
this  entry  :  In  Thesanro  nihil.  1698  WANLEY  in  Lett  Lit 
Men  (Camden)  258  The  Pipe  Roll  s  with  the  black  and  red 
Books  of  the  Exchequer.  1711  MADOX  Hist.  Exchequer, 
Explanation  o/Bmiatures  :  Magnus  Rotulus,  The  Great 
Roll  of  the  Exchequer  commonly  called  the  Pipe  Roll.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  iv.  222  There  are  traces  of  it's  pay- 
ment, .in  the  book  of  domesday  and  in  the  great  pipe-roll  of 
Henry  the  first.  1891  Guide  to  Public  Record  Office  293 
The  Pipe  Rolls  or  Great  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  contained 
the  yearly  charge  against  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties. 


piperie 

SP-_  : 

or  float  in  the  West  Indies  and'S.  America,  of 
the  same  nature  as  a  catamaran. 


of  Wood  made  fast  together,  whereon  two  men  go  out  a 
fishing.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  216  We  cut  and  made 
Piperics  or  Floats  of  four  or  five  of  these  tnincs,  being  light 
and  floating;,  -they  being  tied  together,  .two  or  three  or  more 
of  them,  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  Pipery.  18*7 
ROBERTS  V'y.  Cenlr.  Anier.  151  The  Buccaniers. .descended 
the  river  in  floats  or  pippirees  to  the  Atlantic. 

Pi'pe-sta:pple.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
-staple, -stopple,  [f.  PIPE**.!  +  STAPPLE,STOPPLE, 
MDu.  */«/<;/ stem,  stalk.] 

1.  The  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

1816  Scorr  Bl.  Dwarf  n.  Pinches  or  forehammers  will 
never  pick  upon  't  [the  tower],,  .ye  might  as  weel  batter  at 
it  wi'  pipe-staples.  1824  BlncKu<.  Mag.  XVI.  237  Not  worth 
the  notice  of  a  pipe-stapple.  i8«5  HROCKETT  N.  C.  Glass., 
I'ipestoppel,  a  fragment  of  the  shank  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 


PIPI. 

'     2.  (See  quotf.) 

1815  JAMIESON,  Pipe-stapple..  .Used aijynon. with  II  indie- 
strae,  for  smooth-crested  gra&s,  Loth.  1886  BRIIUN  .-. 
HOLLAND  Eng.  Plant-n.,  Pipe-stapple.  . .  Cynostirm  c  ri- 
status.  The  stiff  stalks  »re  used  for  cleaning  pipes. 

Pi  pe-stone.    [f.  PIPE  sb.i  +  STOKI:.] 

L    A  hard  red  clay  or  soft  stone  used  by  the 
!   American  Indians  for  tobacco-pipes :  —  CATLINITK. 

1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  24  The  Portage  du  Grand  Calumet, 
..which  name  is  derived  from  the  pierre  a  calumet,  or 
pipe-stone,  which  here  interrupts  the  river.  1(41  CATLIN 
K.  A mer.  Ind.  I.  xxix.  234  The  bowls.. are  generally  made 
of  the  red  steatite  or  '  pipe-stone '.  Itid.  II.  Iv.  206  note, 

Pipe-stone '..is  harder  than  gypsum  and  softer  than  car- 
bonate of  lime.  1855  LONGF.  ffiaw.  L  2  On  the  great  Red 
Pipe-stone  Quarry. 

2.  Le cut  Afanuf.  A  piece  of  cast  iron  (?  originally 
a  otone),  having  a  groove  through  which  the 
tuyere  or  blast-pipe  passes,  in  a  smelting  furnace. 

1839  URE  DM.  Arts  756  The  posterior  ledge  of  the  «ole . . 

i    supports  another  piece  of   cast   iron . .  called  pipe-stone, 

scooped  out  at  its  underpart.  .for  the  passage  of  the  turf  re. 

Prpe-tree.  [f.  PIPE  rf.l  9  +  TREE.]  A  name 
used  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  English  Lat. 
Syringa  in  its  then  wide  sense,  including  (a)  the 
Common  Syringa,  M  ock  Orange,  or  Orange-blossom 
(F.  sMngat),  Philadelphus  coronarius,  the  '  white 
Pipe-tree1 ;  (A)  the  Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris  Linn., 
the  '  blew  Pine-tree '.  Also  the  '  double  (white) 
Pipe-tree  \Jasminum  Sambac.  (See  PIPE  j*.' q.) 

i«»9  PARKINSON  Paratlisi  cvii.  407  The  blew  Pipe  tree 
nseth  sometimes  to  be  a  great  tree.  Ibid.  408  The  single 
white  Pipe  tree  or  bush,  neuer  commeth  to  that  height  of 
;  the  former... The  flowers  ..  are  of  a  strong,  full,  or  heady 
1  "J".'1  njf.  Pleasing  to  a  great  many.  Ibid.  410  The  double 
white  Pipe  tree  is  much  used  in  Egypt  to  help  women  in 
their  trauailes  of  childbirth.  1688  k.  HOLME  Armoury  11. 
71/2  The  double  Pipe-tree,  or  Jasmine  of  Arabia,  hath  the 
f  lowers  double.  1707  MORTIMER  Hvsb.  (1721)  II.  185  Lilac 
or  Pipe-Tree,  ..affords  fine  scented  Flowers  in  April  or  May. 
1756-46  AMORY  Bme.lt  (1825)  III.  226  A  liquor  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  like  that  of  the  lilach  or  pipe-tree  blossom. 

b.  Pudding  Pipe-tree :  see  PUDDING. 
Pipette  (pipe-t),  sb.     [a.  F.  pipette,  dim.  of 
pipeVift,  sb.i :  see  -ETTE.] 

1.  A  pipe  or  tube  of  small  calibre,  and  of  various 
forms,  used  (esp.  in  chemistry  or  in  scientific  ex- 
periments) to  transfer  or  measure  small  quantities 
of  a  liquid  or  gas. 

1839  URK  Did.  Arts  68  We  readily  obtain  a  volume  of 
100  cubic  centimetres  by  means  of  a  pipette.  1860  F.  W. 
GRIFFIN  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  324/1  By  means  of  * 
giadliati-d  pi|n:ttr  I  tixik  a  tbotuandu  pan  o/nlainini; .  .OH 
thousandth  of  a  grain  of  arcnious  acid.  1884  Times  27  Ocu 
4/2  A  'pipette 'is.,  a  glass  tube  with  a.,  swelling  about  one- 
third  up  from  its  lower  end.  It  is  used  . .  in  laboratories  . . 
for  sucking  up  small  quantities.. of  poisons, ..  or  objection- 
able liquids. 

attrio.    1881  TYNDAU.  Floating  Mailer  o/ Air  iy)note, 

I  have  called  them  •  pipette-bulbs  '  because  they  are  formed 
by  hermetically  sealing  one  shank  of  a  pipette.    IHd.  173 
If  ..the  india-rubber  tube  failed  to  clasp   with  sufficient 
tightness  the  pipette-shank.      1898  Allbiitfs  Syst.  Med.  V. 
437  Distilled  water  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  the 
pipette  stopper  of  a  bottle  supplied  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Potter)'  Manuf.  A  can  or  pot  fitted  with  a 
narrow  tube  through  which  slip  or  barbotine  is 
poured  upon  the  ware  for  decoration. 

Hence  Pipe'tte  v.  trans.,  to  pour,  convey,  or 
draw  (of,  out)  by  means  of  a  pipette. 

18..  Amer.Chetn.  Jrnl.  IX.  177  (Cent)  The  solution  of 
arsenic  acid  was  pipetted  into  the  bottle.  1809  CAGNEY  ti. 
Jaksck's  Clin.  Diagn.  iv.  (ed.  4)  138  The  sether  is  pipetted 
or  siphoned  off. 

Pipe- work.    [f.  PIPE  sb.i  +  WORK  s/>.] 

1.  Mining.  A  pipe  vein  of  ore ;  =  PIPE  sbl  7  c  (a). 

I«S3  MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  264  Primgaps,  Roof-works 
Flat-works,  Pipe-works,  Shifts.  1819  Glover's  Hist.  Derby 
t.  65  Pipe-works  lie  between  two  rocks  or  strata,  yet  seldom 
follow  any  regular  inclination,  but  fill  up  fissures. 

2.  Pipes  in  the  mass,  or  as  part  of  a  structure. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Organ,  The  pipework  includes  a 

gnat  variety  of  different  kinds  of  pipes. 

Pipewort  (pai-p,w»jt).  \t.  PIPE  rf.i  3  +  WORT.] 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Ertocaulon ;  extended  by 
Lindley  to  the  whole  of  the  N.O.  EriotaulaceK, 
comprising  aquatic  or  marsh  herbs  allied  to  grasses, 
with  a  membranous  tube  surrounding  the  ovary. 

1806  GALPINE  £rrV.  BoH  jai  Eriacaulon.  Pipewort.  1846 
LINDLEY  I'eg.  Kingd.  122  The  presence,  among  the  Pipe- 
worts,  of  a  membranous  tube. 

Pipey,  erron.  form  of  PIPT. 

tPIphre.  Ol'S.  rare-1,  [a.  l6thc.  F.  fifre 
(=  moA.f.f/re),  ad.  lt.fi/ero,  piffero  FIFE.]  A 
fife  or  other  wind  instrument. 

a  1603  JAS.  I.  Chorus  Venetus  in  Fair  .T.  P.  yets.  I  (1848)  3 
Praise  him  with  trumpet,  piphre,  and  drumme,  With  lutes 
and  organcs  fine. 

II  Pipi !  (p»-pO-     [Tupi  pipai.]     Name  of  the 
astringent  pods  of  a  Brazilian  leguminous  plant, 
Cstsalpinia  Pifai,   sometimes    imported  together 
with  divi-divi  for  tanning.     Also,  the  plant  itself. 

1866  Treas,  Bot.  188  C\rsa!fi>iia\  Pipai  produces  pods 
which  possess  some  astringency,  and  are  called  Pipi  pods. 
1895  Syd.  Sx.  Le*.,  Pi-pi,  the  astringent  legumes  of  the 
C*salpinia  papai. 

ii  Pipi  *  (pi-pi).  Also  peppy,  pippy.  [Maori.] 
'  Maori  name  of  a  shell-fish,  sometimes  (erroneously 
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PIPIENT. 

called    the    cockle,    Mezodesma    novse-zelandix' 
(Morris  Austral  Eng?). 

[iSzo  Gramm.  %  Vocab.  Lang.  N.  Zealand  193  (Morris) 
Pipi,  a  cockle.]  1851  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  116 
Piles  of  white  shells  of  the  '  pipi ',  or  cockle,  brought  from 
the  seashore  for  food.  1881  J.  L.  CAMPBELL  Poenamo  204 
(Morris)  Fern-root,  flavoured  with  fish  and  pippies.  i88z 
T.  H.  POTTS  Out  in  Open  25  (ibid.)  Each  female  is  busily 


p 
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t  Pi-pient,  a.  Ms.  rare.     [ad.  L.  plpient-em, 
r.  pple.  otpipire  to  cheep  ;  cf.  t  .pipiant,pt!piant.] 
iping  or  chirping  like  a  chicken  or  young  bird. 
1607  COLLINS  Serm.  (1608)  18  Like  Anacreons  fonde  doues, 

some  perfect,  some  pipient,  some  hatcht,  some  half  hatcht. 

1615  T.   ADAMS   Sfir.  Navig.  54  Hypocrites,  a  pipient 

broode,  cackling  their  owne  ripeness. 
Piping  (P3i-pirj)>  vM-  s/>-1     [f-  PIPE  *•*  +  •ING   -J 

The  action  of  PIPE  v.1 

1.  Playing  on  a  pipe  ;   the  music  of  pipes  or 
wind-instruments. 

c  1275  LAY.  5110  par  was  gleomenne  songe,  bar  was  piping 
among.  13..  K.  Alls.  1042  (Bodl.  MS.)  At  be  fest  was 
harpyng  And  pipyng  &  tabournyng.  1535  COVEHDALE 
Ecclus.  xl.  21  Pypinge  and  harpinge  make  a  swete  noyse. 
1641  HINDE  J.  Jiruen  iii.  12  The  holy  Sabbaths  ..  were 
wholly  spent..  in  Maypoles  and  Maygames,  Pipings  and 
Dancings,  a  1706  R.  SEMPLE  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  xiv,  We 
need  not  look  for  Piping  mair,  Sen  Habbie's  dead.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  308  Unto  their  piping  must  all 
people  dance. 

2.  The  utterance  of  a  shrill  sound,  or  the  sound 
itself  (with  the  varieties  of  sense  indicated  in  PIPE 
w.1  4-6)  ;   cheeping,  chirping,  whistling  ;   singing 
or  speaking  in  a  shrill  tone. 


mous.  .wi|>  voice  &  pipinge  wib  crye.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
401/2  Pypynge,  crye  of  yonge  bryddys,  pipulatus.  1552 
HULOET,  Pipynge  or  piepynge  of  byrdes  or  fowles.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Piping,  the  musical  signal  of  bees 
preparatory  to  their  swarming  or  casting  a  second  time. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  \,  The  shrill  piping  of 
a  Dulfinch  was  heard.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolfert's  R. 
(1855)  19  Between  the  frosty  pipings  of  the  breeze.  1884 
PHIN  Diet.  Apiculture,  Piping  of  Queens,  a  sound  made  by 
young  queens  when  there  is  also  in  the  hive  a  mature  queen, 
but  one  not  yet  emerged  from  her  cell. 

3.  Weeping,  crying,  slang  or  colloq. 

1779  SEWARD  in  Mme.  D'Arblay's  Diary  16  June,  No 
more  piping, pray.  1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend\x,  What's  the 
use  of  piping,  boys,  I  never  yet  could  larn. 

4.  atlrib. 

a  1711  KEN  Sion  PoeL  Wks.  1721  IV.  319  Mirth,  Song, 
Dance,  or  Piping-match.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737) 
III.  127  The  unmanly  disfiguration  of  their,  .countenance, 
which  this  piping-work  produc'd. 

Pi-ping,  vbl.  rf.2   [f.  PIPE  v2  and  st>.1  +  -ING !.] 
1 1.  The  smoking  of  a  pipe,  tobacco-smoking. 
1660  T.  HALL  Funebria  Florse  (1661)  13  Christmas  revels, 
with  dancing,  drinking,  . .  potting,  piping,  gaming.    1670 
J.  DAWTRY  in  St.  Papers,  Dom.  458  Too  much  piping  and 
potting  will  be  an  enemy  to  him. 

2.  Gardening.  The  propagation  of  pinks,  etc.  by 
cuttings  (see  PIPE  f.2  3) ;   concr,  a  cutting  or  slip 
of  a  pink  or  other  plant  taken  off  at  a  joint. 

1788  [see  PIPE  p.2  3).  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lihr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  310  Trimming  off  the  leaves,  except  those  at  the 
extremity,  which  only  require  their  ends  shortened,  as 
directed  for  pipings.  1851  Beck's^  Florist  192  Pinks. 
Continue  to  put  out  the  rooted  pipings,  and  prepare  the 
beds  for  the  next  season's  bloomers.  1856  [see  PIPE  v.y  3], 

3.  a.   The  action  of  furnishing  with  pipes  or 
tubes,     b.  concr.  Pipes  collectively. 

1846  Athenxum  14  Feb.  178  Professor  Brande  concluded 
his  communication  by  exhibiting  zinced  iron  piping.  1870 
Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  4  Deluged  with  a  strong  jet  of 
cold  water  administered  through  a  piping.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  17  Feb.  5/4  To  supplement  the  supply  ..  by  ..an 
expensive  system  of  piping  from  Peterborough. 

4.  Dressmaking,  etc.    a.  The  trimming  or  orna- 
menting of  the  edge  of  stuff  or  the  seams  of  a 
garment,  by  means  of  a  fine  cord  enclosed  in  a  pipe- 
like  fold  of  the  edge  or  of  a  distinct  strip  of  stuff; 
concr.,  the  tubular  kind  of  trimming  thus  formed. 
b.  Fluting  :  cf.  PIPE  jA.l  4  i.     Also  attrib. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Piping,  a  kind  of  cord 
trimming  or  fluting  for  ladies'  dresses.  Piping-irons,  fluting- 
irons.  1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  100  Of  late  years, 
the  act  of  piping  has  been  introduced  into  under-linen  to 
save  trouble ;  a  cord  covered  with  material  cut  on  the  bias 
is  inserted.  1801  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Aug.  4/1  The  Princess. . 
wearing  a .  .dark  blue  serge  yachting  costume,  the  coat  and 
skirt  outlined  with  a  piping  of  white.  1894  C.  N.  ROBIN- 
SON Brit.  Fleet  502  The  lieutenant's  undress  coat.. had  a 
white  edging  or  piping.  1895  A.  MORRISON  Chron.  M. 
Hewitt  v.  256  A  man  in  a  blue  coat,  with  dull  red  piping  [in 
the  seams]  and  brass  buttons. 

5.  In    harness,   A  tubular   leather   covering  for 
a  trace-chain,  or  such  coverings  collectively.     (Cf. 
PIPE  rf.l  4  a.) 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

t6.  A  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  by  curling  it 
around  little  cylinders  or  roulettes  of  wood  or 
baked  pipe-clay  :  cf.  PIPE  sb,1  4  j.  Obs. 

7.  In  jewellery,  Lengths  of  gold  (or  other)  tubing, 
fixed  to  the  back  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal  to 
strengthen  it. 
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i88i  G.  WALLIS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  676/2  Another 
smaller  diadem  found  in  another  tomb..  is  of  gold  plate,  so 
thick  as  to  require  no  '  piping  '  at  the  back  to  sustain  it. 

8.  Confectionery.  The  action  or  art  of  ornament- 
ing cakes,   etc.  with  cord-like  lines  or  twists  of 
sugar  ;  concr.  the  lines  or  twists  so  used. 

1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  154/1  When 
dry,  ornament  with  piping,  orange-blossom,  ribbon,  &c. 
1884  Birmingham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/6  Well  up  in  iceing 
and  piping. 

9.  Mining.   =  HYDRAULICKING:  see  PIPE  v.*  7. 
1881  RAYMOND  Gloss,  Mining,  Fifing,   i.  See  Hydraulick- 

ing.  1895  J.  W.  ANDERSON  Prospector's  Handbk.  (ed.  6) 
163  Piping,  washing  gold  deposits  by  means  of  a  hose. 

10.  Metallurgy.    =  PIPE  sbl  7  e  ;  the  formation 
of  such  a  pipe. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fifing...  2.  The  tubular 
depression  caused  by  contraction  during  cooling,  on  the  top 
of  iron  or  steel  ingots. 

Pi-ping,  ppl-  a.  [f.  PIPE  ^  +  -mo  2-]  That 
pipes  ;  characterized  by  piping. 

1.  Playing  on  a  pipe. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  A  ncicnts  297  A  most  lively  description 
of  a  piping  satyr,  a  17^45  SWIFT  On  Shadow  in  Glass  36 
Lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH 
Aristoph.  Achamians  n.  v,  Garlands,  sprats,  piping-women 
and  black  -eyes. 

b.  Characterized  by  piping,  i.  e.  the  music  of 
the  pastoral  pipe  (as  distinguished  from  the  martial 
fife,  trumpet,  etc.)  :  in  the  Shaksperian  phr.  piping 
time(s)  of  peace. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  i.  24  In  this  wcake  piping  time 
of  Peace.  1793  DR.  BURNEY  Let.toMme.  D'AMayy.  Jan., 
The  laws  [are]  more  strictly  executed  against  treason  .  .  than 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  1883  ABP.  FORBES  in  iqth 
Cent.  Oct.  730  In  piping  times  of  peace,  the  national  debts 
of  the  Australian  colonies  loom  large. 

2.  Sounding  shrilly  ;  whistling  ;  shrill-toned. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vn.  i.  17  The  pyping  wynd  blew  in 

thair  taill  at  nycht.  l6o»  •Hid  Ft.  Return  fr.  f  amass.  III. 
iv.  1404  To  him  shall  thy  piping  poetry.,  be  directed.  1627-77 
FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Hi.  82  With  piping  acclamations.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  An  old  man 
replied  in  a  thin  piping  voice.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  iv. 
88  Dogs,  when  a  little  impatient,  often  make  a  high  piping 
note  through  their  noses.  1897  Outing(\J.  S.)  XXX.  358/2 
There  was  a  piping  breeze  from  the  southwest. 

b.  In  names  of  particular  kinds  of  birds  or  other 
animals  having  a  piping  note  or  cry  :  as  piping 
crow,  the  Australian  genus  Gymnorlrina  ;  piping 
guan,  the  genus  Pipile,  of  S.  America  and  Trini- 
dad ;  piping  hare,  the  pika  or  calling  hare,  La- 
gomys;  piping  plover,  ^Lgialites  melodus,  of 
N.  America.  Also  piping  bullfinch,  a  bullfinch 
trained  to  '  pipe  '  or  whistle  a  tune. 

1773  HARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  267  Well  known 
by  the  common  instances  of  piping  Bullfinches.  1845  Voy. 
to  Port  Philip,  etc.  53  The  warbling  melops  and  the  piping 
crow.  1895  C.  DIXON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  643  The  Gymno- 
rhinae  or  piping  crows  of  Australia. 

3.  qnasi-at/f.  in  phr.  piping  hot,  so  hot  as  to 
make  a  piping  or  hissing  sound,  as  a  simmering 
liquid,  or  a  dish  freshly  cooked;    hissing   hot; 
hence  gen.  very  hot. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  193  Wafres  pipyng  hoot  out 
of  the  gleede.  ?  a  1550  Freiris  of  Berwik  577  in  Dnnbar's 
Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  297  Ane  pair  of  cunyngis,  fat  and  het 
pypand.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  141  Beanes  ..  fried  all 
whole  as  they  be,  and  so  cast  piping  hot  into  sharp  vineger. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  jo  When  we  had  climed.. 
Being  painfully  and  pipeing  hot.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr. 
Qnevedo'sCom.  Wfo.  (1709)  234  A  Mutton-Pye,  ..piping  hot 
out  of  the  Oven.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  xi.  316 


The  day  having  been  pipin  ^ 

b.  Jig.  Fresh,  quite  new,  just  come  out. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Your  Five  Gallants  n.  i.  57  Gol.  Whence 
comes  he,  sir  ?  Pur.  Piping  hot  from  the  university.  1641 
MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  6  The  Booke..in  defence 
of  Bishops,  which  came  out  piping  hot  much  about  the  time. 
1733  Revolution  Politicks  VII.  8  A  Report  is  come  pipeing 
hot  from  Ireland.  1855  BROWNING  Up  at  a  Villa  ix,  At  the 
post-office  such  a  scene-picture  —  the  new  play,  piping  hot  ! 

Pipistrelle,  -el  (pipistre-1).  [a.  F  '.pipistrelle, 
ad.  It.  pipistrello  bat,  variants  of  which  are  vipi- 
strello,  trispi-,  vespistrel/o,  from  vispertello,  vesper- 
tillo,  repr.  late  L.  *vespertillus  for  L.  vesperti- 
lio  (-onem)  bat,  f.  vesper  evening.  See  Diez  (ed.  4) 
390.]  A  small  species  of  bat,  Vesperugo  pipi- 
strellus,  common  in  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

1781  PENNANT  Hist.  Quad.  II.  561  Bat,  Pipistrelle.  1843 
Zoologist  I.  66  The  pipistrelle,  or  common  bat  of  Britain. 
1862  G.  KEARLEY  Links  in  Chain  (1863)  245  No  less  than 
fifteen  or_sixteen  species  of  Bats  are  found  in  Britain.  .  .  The 
little  Pipistrelle.  .is.  .the  most  abundant..  of  the  number. 

Pipit  (pi'pit).  Also  8  pippet,  -it,  9  pipet. 
[prob.  imitative  of  the  bird's  'short  and  feeble 
note'  (Swainson).  Cf.  PIP  v?,  and  the  dial. 
names  tilling,  tietick,  cheeper,  peep,  etc.  So  F. 
pipit,  pUpil.]  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Anthus  or 
several  allied  genera  of  the  family  Motacillidm, 
widely  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  world, 
and  having  a  general  resemblance  to  larks.  The 
common  British  species  are  the  Meadow  Pipit  or 
Titlark,  A.  pratensis  ;  the  Tree  Pipit  or  Pipit- 
lark,  A.  trivia/is  (A.  arboreui);  and  the  Rock 
Pipit,  Rock-lark,  or  Shore-lark,  A.  obscurus. 

1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  241  A  species  [of  lark]  taken  in  the 


PIPPIN. 

neighborhood  of  London  called  by  the  bird-catchers_  a  pippit. 
183*  SELBY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat,  Club  I.  No^i.  18  The  rock 
or  bhore  pipit  (Antkns  aquaticus}. . .  In  size  it  exceeds,  .the 
common  and  the  tree  pipet  (A.  pratensis  and  arboreus). 
1882  HARDY  I  hid,  IX.  No.  3.  453  Larks  and  pipit-larks  arise 
at  intervals.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  s.v.,  Pipits,  of 
which  over  30  species  have  been  described,  .occur  in  almost 
aH  parts  of  the  world. 

Pipkin  ^pi'pkin).  Also  6  pypkin,  6-7  pipken. 
[Origin  doubtful.  The  form  suggests  a  dim.,  f. 
PIPE  sb.2  +  -KIN  ;  cf.  Sp.  pipote  keg,  and  Pg.  pipotc 
small  cask  or  vessel,  f.  pipa  PIPE  sb.'l  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  pipkin  was  at  first  a  small 
cask  or  staved  vessel.] 

1.  A  small  earthenware  pot  or  pan,  used  chiefly 
in  cookery.     (Formerly  in  wider  sense,  including 
metal  pots.     Now  local ;  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from 
Warw.  to  Lincoln  and  Suff.) 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Ollula..z  little  potte  :  a  pipken. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xlii.  201  Boyled  with  vinegar  and  hony 
in  a  brasen  pipken  or  skillet.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law- 
Merck.  79  Put  them  together  into  a  cleane  pipkin  or  leaded 
pot,.. let  them  stand  ouer  the  fire  one  houre.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  iii.  1160  Free  from  a  crack  or  flaw  of  sinning,  As 
Men  try  Pipkins  by  the  ringing.  1758  REID  tr.  Macqiiers 
Chym.  I.  279  Put  the  Sea-salt.. into  an  unglazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  set  it  amidst  live  coals.  1808  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  One  more  Peep  at  R.  Acad.  Wks.  1812  V.  355  A 
pipkin  of  brown  crockery.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss., 
Pipkin  or  Pidkin,  a  small  earthen  vessel  with  a  handle. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  Schm.  xiii.  (1860)  139/1  The  un- 
glazed earthen  pipkin,  fashioned  by  the  hand,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  potter's  wheel,  is  held  to  belong  to  the 
'  bronze  and  stone  periods '  of  the  antiquary. 

2.  U.  S.  and  (?)  dial.  A  small  wooden  tub  having 
a  vertical  handle  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
one  of  the  staves,  a  piggin. 

1855  WHITTIER  flowers  in  Winter  ix,  A  wizard  of  the 
Mernmac,  . .  Could  call  green  leaf  and  blossom  back  To 
frosted  stem  and  spray. ..  The  beechen  platter  sprouted  wild, 
The  pipkin  wore  its  old-time  green.  18..  T.  A.  HILL  MS. 
Collect.  Nottingham  Words  (E.D.D.). 

Hence  Pi'pkinet  (nonce-wil.),  a  small  pipkin. 

1647  HERRICK  Noble  Numb.  Wks.  (1869)  404  Thou  my 
pipkmnet  shall  see,  Give  a  wave-offring  unto  Thee. 

Pipless  (pi'ples),  a.  [f.  PIP  sb.z  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  pips  ;  seedless. 

1869  C.  R.  WELD  Notes  Burgundy  115  The  Corinthian 
Grape,  .possesses  the  great  recommendation  of  being  pip- 
less.  1900  Daily  News  31  Mar.  7/3  Pipless  oranges  are 
among  the  novelties  hailing  from  California. 

Pipling,  var.  PIPPLING.  Pipouder,  -poul- 
der,  etc.,  var.  PIEPOWDER.  Pippal,  var.  PEEPUL. 

fPi-ppane.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  pypane,  pyppane. 
(Origin  and  meaning  uncertain.) 

1491  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trias.  Scot.  1. 189  Item,  for  v  ynce  of 
reid  pyppane  sylk  to  be  beltis  to  the  King.  1505  Ibid.  III. 
40  Item,  for  ij  pypanes  blak  silk,..v<i  1506  Ibid.  351  Tua 
pippanes  rede  silk  for  the  Kingis  scarlet  he*. 

t  Pipped,  tppl.a.  Obs.  Also  7  pipt.  [In 
form,  pa.  pple.  of  PIP  ».2  sense  2,  but  the  latter 
is  not  known  so  early.]  Cracked,  as  a  nut. 

1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Cassa  nux,  a  pypped  nutte.  155* 
HULOET,  Pipped  nutte,  cassa  nux.  1640  BROME  Sparagus 
Card.  v.  ii,  A  pipt  Nutshell  and  a  Maggot  in't. 

Pipped  (pipt),  a.  [f.  PIP  sol  (or  v.1)  +  -ED.] 
Affected  with  the  pip. 


ing  like  a  piped  hen.    1845  JAME 
jre  stomach  than  a  pipped  hen. 

Fipperidge  (pi'p3rid3)-  Also  6  pypryge, 
pipridge,  8-9  piperidge,  (9  dial,  piprage,  pi- 
prick).  Cf.  PEPPEBIDGE.  [Derivation  obscure. 

Cf.  AF.  piperoange  a  hip,  in  W.  de  Bibbesworth  (Prof. 
Skeat).) 

1.  A  local  name  of  the  Barberry,  fruit  or  shrub ; 


ilgo 

_ f_> irj  = _  'rbal 

n.  146  The  berbery  tre,  otherwyse  called  a  pipridge  tre. 
1674  RAY  S.  f,  E.  C.  Words  74  Pippcridges,  Barberries, 
Ess.  Suff.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  Barbery,  or  pip- 
peridge-bush,..  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  many  parts 
of  England.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Eng.  Plant-n.  382 
Piperidge,  Pipperidges,  Piprage,  Pepperidge,  Piperidge 
Tree,  or  Piperidge  Bush. 

2.   =  PEPPERIDGE  2. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.v.  Piperidge,  The  piperidge  of  New  Eng. 
land  is  the  Nyssa  villosa,  a  large  tree  with  very  tough  wood. 

Pippet,  -it,  obs.  forms  of  PIPIT. 

Pippian  (pi-pian).  Math.  [Seequot]  =  CAY- 
LEYAN. 

1853  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  II.  381,  I  propose  (in 
analogy  with  the  form  Hessian)  to  call  the  two  curves  in 
question  [previously  denoted  by  P  and  Q]  the  Pippian  and 
Quiopian  respectively. 

Pippin  (pi'pin).  Forms:  4-6  pepyn(e,  4-7 
pipin,  4-8  pepin,  5  pipyn,  5-6  pypyn(e,  6  pep- 
pin,  pippyn,  pyppen,  6-  pippin,  (6-8  pippen, 
-ing,  7  -ine).  [ME.  a.  OF.  pepin  (13*"  =•)  se(!d 
of  a  fleshy  fruit,  mod.F.  pepin,  ptpin  pip ;  in 
Norm.  dial,  also  seedling  apple-tree :  cf.  sense  2. 
Cf.  It.  pippolp  kernel,  grape-stone.  Origin  obscure. 

Connexion  with  L.  pe/>o,  -onem,  a.  Gr.  n-eVoji',  -ova '  pump- 
kin',  is  doubtful:  in  Sp.  and  Pg.  pfpino  is  'cucumber, 
pepita  '  kernel  or  pip  ',  also  '  pip  '  in  fowls  (Pip  J*.1),  wind) 
in  Walloon  is  pepin.  ll.pipita  is  'sprout  'or  'shoot  ,  and 
also  '  pip '  in  fowls.  The  relations  between  these  are  obscure.) 


PIPPIN. 

1.  The  seed  of  certain  fruits,  including  those  now 
called  pips,  and  others :  cf.  PIP  st>.*  Obs.  exc. 
north,  i/ial. 

.11300  Cursor  Af.  1366  (Cott.)  Pcpins  (»  Gott. :  F,tir/. 
cornyb ;  1  rift,  curnels]  ben  he  gaue  him  I  In  in.  pc  quilk  n 
be  appel  tre  lie  num.  Ibid.  1417  pc  pipins  war  don  vnder 
lii-t  lung,  Par  ras  o  bam  thre  wandes  yong.  1348-9  Durham 
Ace.  hotis  (Surtees)  549  In  duabus  libr.  de  Resyns  sail/ 
pepyn.  1398  TKKVISA  Darlh.  De  P.  R.  xvil.  clxxxix.  (Bod!. 
MS  J,  Huolcs  and  pipyns  leueb  whan  be  wyne  is  clene 
wronge  oute.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  401/2  Pypyne,  of  vyne, 
or  Krupe..,a£/M«f.  150*  ARNOLDS  Chron.  (1811)  166  Yf  thou 
wyll  haue  many  roobcs.  .thou  muste  take  the  harde  pepyns 
ol  the  same  rouses  that  bee  right  rype  and  sowe  hem.  1578 
l.v  1 1:  Dodoens  vi.  xlii.  712  In  the  middle  of  the  fruite  [pear] 
there  is  a  coare  with  kernels  or  peppins.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  447  The  inner  stones  or  pepins,  which  in  some 
;4[.ii>cs  are  but  single,  or  one  alone.  1613  [see  i  c].  1764 
ELIZ.  MO.XON  Eug.  Housew.  (ed.  9)  155  Cut  them  [oranges] 


t  b.  Applied  to  the  germ  of  a  pea,  or  the  like. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  32  [Pesyn]  wyl  alle  to-falle  with 
a  lytil  boylyngc,  to  pereye,  saue  be  whyte  Pepyn  b  ber-in. 


t  c.  Rendering  Sp.  pepita  a  grain  01  gold.   Obs. 

1604  E.  G[KIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  iv.  213 
They  fmdc  little  of  this  golde  in  pippin,  /bid.,  They  call 
them  pippins,  for  that  commonly  they  are  like  to  pippins  or 
seeds  of  melons.  1613  PURCIIAS  Pilgrimage  vni.  ii.  607  Their 
Koldc  is  found  either  in  Graincs  which  they  call  the  Pippins 
because  they  are  like . .  Secdes  of  Melons . .  or  in  powder. 

2.  The  name  of  numerous  varieties  of  apple, 
raised  from  seed. 

c  1431  LYDO.  On  Entry  of  Hen.  VI  into  London  (MS. 
Harl.  565  If.  121),  Pypyns,  quynces  blaundrellys  to  disport 
And  )>e  Pom  cedre  corageus  to  recomfort  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vii.  605.  1530  PALSGR.  154  Names  of  frutes.  .as  well 
generall  as  pontine,  an  apple,  and  ptfyre,  a  peare,  as  par- 
ticuler,  as  carpemlv,  a  pippyn ;  estrangvitlon,  a  choke 
peare.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  120  The  sower  Crabbe . . 
as  well  as  the  sweet  Pippin.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii. 
2  We  will  eate  a  last  yeares  Pippin  of  my  owne  grading. 
1629  PARKINSON  Paradisi  587  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  have 
1'ippins,  Pomewaters,  or  any  other  sorts  of  Apples  growing 
low.  1676  WOKLIDGK  Cyder  (1601)  202  Pippins.. take  their 
mune_  from  the  small  spots  or  pips  that  usually  appear  on 
the  sides  of  the  Apple.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  II. 
253  The  pippins  . .  were  so  called  because  the  trees  were 
raised  from  pips  or  seeds.  1866  Treas.  Hot.  945  Some 


has  been  brought  into  notice 

3.  Applied  to  a  person,  slang. 

1664  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  Wks.  (1725)  95  Thou'rt  a  precious 
Pepin,  To  think  to  steal  so  slily  from  me.  1885  Punch, 
3  Jan.  4/1  The  Reform  Bill  won't  do  it,  my  Pippin. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pippin  cider,  jelly,  pie, 
trade;  pippin-grower,  -monger,  -pelting, -squeezer; 
pippin-face,  a  red  round  face ;   so  pippin-faced 
adj. ;  •)•  pippin-fruit,  a  fruit  containing  '  pippins ' 
or  pips  (obs.) ;  pippin-hearted  a.,  faint-hearted, 
timid  ;  f  pippin-squire  =  APPLE-SQUIRE   (obs.) ; 
t  pippin-tea,  ?  an  infusion  of  pippins  (o6s.). 

1766  Compl,  Farmer  s.  v.  Cyder,  They . .  found  their  *pepin 
cyder  not  so  pleasant  as  their  moyle  or  red  streak  cyder. 
1598  MARSTON  Pygmal,  Sat.  iii.  150  He  neuer  durst  vnto 
these  Ladies  show  His  *pippin  face.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw. 
vi,  The  hard-headed  man  with  the  pippin-face.  1871  BLACK 
Ai/y.  Phaeton  vi,  This  old  shepherd,  with  his  withered 
pippin  face.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vi,  A  little  hard-headed, 
Ripstone.'pippin-faced  man.  1675  COTTON  (title)  The 
Planters  Manual:  being  instructions  for  the  Raising,  Plant- 
ing, and  Cultivating  all  sorts  of  Fruit-Trees,  whether  Stone- 
fruits  or  "Pepin-fruits.  1833  ^T'  MABTINEAU  Tale  ofTynt 
i,  If  I  were  to  turn  pippin-monger  instead  of  *pippin- 
crower.  1809  W.  IRVING  KnickerS.  (1861)  171  They  might 
have  been  the  meekest,  most  'pippin-hearted  little  men  in 
the  world.  1718  MRS.  EALES  Receipts  51  Take  "Pippin- 
Jelly.  1607  HEYWOOD  Fayre  Mayde  Wks.  1874  II.  57  You 
are  a  "pippinmonger  to  call  me  Russetting  or  apple-John. 
1835  ArY».  Ren.  LXI.  406  Hissing,  hooting,  'pippin-pelting, 
and  driving  them  from  the  boards.  1591  GREENE  Disput.  5 
A  pipping  Pye  that  cost  in  the  Market  foure  pence.  1600 
ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  xxxiii.  39  A  Dogges  yeo- 
man, or  some  "pippin  Squier.  1706  BAYNARD  m  Sir  J. 
floyer  Hot  A-  Cold  Rath.  n.  323  For  his  constant  Drink.. 

Pippm-Thea,..with  Syrup  of  Rasberries.  1745  "Pippin 
trade  [see  PIPPINER]. 

Hence  f  Pi'ppined  a. ,  having  pips ;  fPl'PPlner, 
a  ship  engaged  in  the  '  pippin  trade'  (see  quot.). 

ci4»o  Pallad.  on  Hush  in.  72  Grapis  feire  and  greete, 
Pypencd  hard  [L.  grani  callosi]  and  drie.  1745  DC  Foe's 
£.nr.  Irailesman  in.  0841)  I.  I9  If  a  merchant  comes  to  me 
:o  hire  a  small  ship  of  me,  and  tells  n 


r  —  ..„,  ...,„  ,,...5  me  it  is  for  the  pippin- 

: ;  or  to  buy  a  vessel,  and  tells  me  he  intends  to  make  a 
pippmer  of  her ;  the  meaning  is,  that  she  is  to  run  to  Seville 
oranges,  or  to  Malaga  for  lemons. 

tPi-pple,  v.  Ol>s.  Also  6  pypple  (pirapel). 
[App.  dim.  or  frequent,  of  PIPE  ?.']  intr.  To 

low  with  a  gentle  sound;   to  pipe  or  whistle 

wly,  as  the  wind ;  to  murmur  or  ripple,  as  a 
stream.  Hence  t  Pi'ppling  vil.  si.  and///,  a. 

1iP9JSKE-I-IOM.  Rtt'*t-  Wks.  1843  I.  207  Yong  scolers  .. 
entwined  with  the  flyblowen  blast  of  the  moche  vayne 
glorious  pipplyng  wynde.  jjss  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle 
facions  II.  vni.  i6i  The!  hauc  twoo  sommers,  softe  pim- 
Pjlyng  wmdes,  a  milde  aier.  1558  PHAER  sEncid.  in.  F  iv. 

Vhan  the.. wind  with  pipling  sweete  Is  out  at  sowth,  and 
to  the  seas  to  saill  doth  call  the  fleete.  1581  STANYIR-RST 
-«««  II.  (Arb.)  56,  1  Now  shiuer  at  shaddows,  eeche 
pipling  puf  doth  amaze  me.  1591  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia. 
75  "•  aniall  streames  of  water,  pyppling  and  slyding  downe 
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l    vpon  ihe  Amber  grauell.    (i86iG.  MACDOHALD  £>.  Elginbrod 
j    II.  ix,  They  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  '  soft  pipling  cold  '  which 
swung  all  the  leaves  about.) 
b.  '/trans/. 

ij8»  STANYHURST  /Emit  iv.  (Arb.)  95  Had  not  1  such 
dahauncc,  such  pipling  bedgle  renounced. 

Pipple,  -stone :  see  PKBIJLE,  -STONE. 

Pip-pop.  [Echoic.]  A  representation  of  the 
report  of  a  Mauser  rifle,  etc. 

1901  IVestm.  Gaz.  14  Nov.  1/3  Once  outside  the  outposts 
of  the  base  town  and  the  fun  begins.  Pip-pop— pip-pop — 
the  Yeomanry  in  advance  have  been  fired  upon.  190* 
Macm.  Mag.  Sept  392  The  sound  still  rings  in  my  ears  of 
the  metallic  pip-pop  of  the  Mauser. 

Pippy  (pi'pi).  "•     [f-  Pi*  s&-3  and  Ist.l  +  -Y.] 

1.  Full  of  pips. 


also  look  '  pippy '  to-day. 

Pipridge,  obs.  form  of  PIPPEBIDOE. 

II  Pipsissewa  (pipsi-sJwa).  [ad.  N.  Amer. 
Ind.  (?  Algonkin)  name  sip-si-sewa ;  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  form  in  pip-  occurred  in  some  native 
dial.,  or  was  a  white  man's  corruption.]  A 
name  for  Chimaphila  umliellata  (N.O.  Ericaceae, 
or  Pyrolocese),  also  called  Prince's  pine,  a  low 
creeping  evergreen  with  whitish  flowers,  found  in 
Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  N.  America.  Also, 
the  leaves  of  this  used  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic. 

[1814  PURSH  Flor.  A  nitr.  Sept.  300  Chiuiathila . .  is  in  high 
esteem  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  They  call  it  Sip-si-srwa.] 
1818  EATON  Man.  Bat.  203  General  Varnum  sa^s  the  um- 
bellata  is  the  Sipsisewa  or  Pipsisewa  and  is  highly  cllica- 
cious  in  the  Cure  of  cancers.  1875  H.  C  WOOD  Therap. 
(1879)  409  Pipsissewa  is  probably  about  equivalent  to  uva 
ursi  in  its  therapeutic  value.  1880  New  Virginians  I.  iv. 
131  Those  woodland  darlings,  the  wild  pansy,  the  pipsissewa 
[mispr.  pipsewissa],  and  the  partridge-berry.  1884  MILL. 
SPAUGH  Amcr.  Med.  Plants  104  Chimaphila  umbellata... 
Common  names  pipsissewa,  winter  green,  princes  pine,  bitter 
winter  green,  ground  holly. 

Pipul,  variant  of  PEEPUL,  E.  Indian  tree. 

Pipy  (pai-pi),  a.  (erron.  -ey.)   [f.  PIPE  *<M  +  -Y.] 

1.  Containing  pipes,  tubes,  or  tubular  forma- 
tions ;  of  the  form  of  a  pipe,  tubular,  cylindrical. 

1714  SWITZER  Pract.  Card.  xi.  Ixxviii.  406  When  once 
sellery  is  whitened  it  must  be  eaten,  otherwise  it  will  soon 
grow  pipey  or  rot.  1757  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  193  A 
white  pipy  and  stony  coral.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  241 
Where  dank  moisture  breeds  The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange 
overgrowth.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agrif.  Sac.  XII.  I.  288  A 
soft  blue  'pipy'  clay,  i.e.  containing  pipes  of  red  rusty 
matter.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vestiy.  iv.  izi  The  crust  formed 
over  the  lava  is  remarkably  pipy  as  well  as  cellular. 

2.  Piping,  shrill.     (CfT PIPE  sl>l  i.) 

1877  w-  S.  GILBERT  Foggerty's  Fairy  (1892)  14  '  Cheer  up, 
Mr.  Foggerty  ',  said  a  pipy  little  voice. 


bel ',  said  a  little  voice, . . '  I  shall  never  be  pipy  again '. 

Piquable  (prkab'l),  a.  rare.    [f.  PIQUB  v.  + 
-ABLEj     Capable  of  being  or  inclined  to  be  piqued. 
1860  TENNYSON  Let.  Dk.  Argyll  in  Mem.  (1897)  I.  XXL  458 


Had  I  been  a  piquable  man  I  should  have  been  piqued. 

Piquance (pfkans).  rare.  [See-ANCE.]  =next. 

1883  American  VII.  10  A  certain  mingling  of  smoothness 
and  piquance  is  not  wanting. 

Piquancy  (prkausi).  Also  7  picq-.  [f.  PI- 
QUANT :  see  -ANCY.] 

f  I.  Sharpness,  severity.  Obs. 

a  1877  BARROW  Serm.  (1687)  I.  xiv.  204  Satyrical  taunts  do 
owe  their  seeming  piquancy,  not  to  the  speaker,,  .but  to  the 
subject,  and  the  hearers.  1698  [R.  FERGUSON]  View  Eccles. 
16  That  the  reader  may.. judge,  with  what  Meekness  and 
Decency,  tho  with  some  measure  of  Picquancy,  I  treat  them. 

2.  Of  food,  etc. :  Stimulating  pungency  or  tart- 
ness ;  appetizing  flavour. 

1664  EVELYN  Pomona  iv.  13  To  salute  our  Palats  with  a 
more  agreeable  piquancy   and    tartness.      1871  NAPHEYS    ! 
Prev.  <y  Cure  Dis.  i.  ii.  83  Imparting  piquancy  to  the  food. 
1884    BROWNING    Ferishtah   Prol.   17    First,   food  — then, 
piquancy. 

3.  Jig.  Of  manner,  speech,  etc. :   The  quality  of 
being  PIQUANT  (in  sense  3)  ;  racy  quality. 

In  quot.  1683  said  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind. 

1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici,  Ambrose  419  His  style.,  leaves  a 
picquancy  and  quick  relish  in  the  Readers  mind.  1685  J. 
SCOTT  Car.  Life  u.  129  Give  a  relish  and  picquancy  to  our 
Conversation.  x8*6  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  it.  (1863) 
305  There  was  a  tasteful  smartness  in  her  dress,.. with  a 

f'ntillcsse  in  her  air,  and  a  piquancy  of  expression.    1836 
MERSON  Nature,  Lang,  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  151  It  is  this 
which  gives  that  piquancy  to  the  conversation  of  a  strong*    • 
natured  farmer  or  backwoodsman.     1851  D.  G.  MITCHELL    j 
llrcam  Life  (1852)  147  Her  conversation  delights  you  by 
itspiquancy  and  grace. 

Piquant  (prkant),  a.  (so.)  Forms :  6  pick- 
ande, -ante,  6-7  pickant,  7  picque-,  piccant, 
7-8  picqu-,  7-  piquant,  gpicqu-,  piquante.  [a. 
F.  piquant (^picquanf),  pr.pple.  of  piquer  to  prick, 
sting:  see  PICK  ».i,  PIQUE  v.1  The  form  pic- 
cant  was  ad.  It.  piccante.  In  igth  c.  authors, 
piquante  (pika'nt)  usually  represents  the  Fr.  fern. 
piquante  (p«ka-nt).] 

1.  That  pierces  or  stings  ;  esp.  sharp  or  stinging 
to  the  feelings;  keen,  trenchant;  severe,  bitter. 
Chieflyyfy.  Obs.  or  an/i. 


PIQUE 

ij»i  WOLSEY  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  1.  43  Notwith- 
standing the  pickande  wordes  conteigncd  in  thEmperoun 
letters.  1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  OH  Folly  M  iij,  Who  is  he  so 
blunt  and  restiue,  that  could  not  with  theyr  pickant  spurres 
be  quickened '.'  1591  CONINGSBY  Siege  Rouen  in  Camden 
Misc.  (1847)  I.  29  This  dale  the  marshall  wrote  a  letter. .a 
lytle  pickante.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  32  By  some 
picquant  words  or  argutcncss  to  put  them  into  choler.  1654 
tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pal.  6  The  pangs  of  the  Gout  are  so 
sbarpe  ana  picquant.  1769  £.  DARWIN  Let.  in  Lift:  (1879)  37 
Never  to  make  any  piquant  or  angry  answer.  1868  LAMER 
Jacquerie  i.  131  Urged  him  on  With,  piquant  spur. 
t  b.  Sharp-pointed,  peaked.  Obs.  rare. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  261  When  sharp  piquant  Toes 
were  altogether  in  request 

2.  Agreeably  pungent  or  sharp  of  taste ;  sharp, 
stinging,   biting;   stimulating  or  whetting  to  the 
appetite ;  appetizing. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  v.  xxxviii,  (A  cook)  excellent  for 
a  pickant  sawce  and  the  baugou.  1656  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  v.  II.  78  The  differences  of  Sapoura  are  seven; 
sweet,  sharp,  sowre,  picqueant,  salt,  acid,  bitter.  1704 
ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  301  As  piquant  to  the  Tongue  as  Salt 
it  self.  i8j7  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  xiii,  As  piquant  as  an 
anchovy  toast.  1840  THACKERAY  Parit  Sk.-bk.  (1872)  217 
A  piquant  sauce  for  supper. 

3.  Jig.   That  acts  upon  the  mind  as  a  piquant 
sauce,  or  the  like,  upon  the  palate ;  that  stimulates 
or  excites  keen  interest  or  curiosity;  pleasantly 
stimulating  or  disquieting. 

1695  Whether  far  ft.  be  not  in  Law  dissolved,  etc.  47  It 
falls  below  being  piquant,  and  keeps  within  the  Limits  and 
Precincts  of  Modesty.  1706  Art  of  Painting  319  He 
[Rembrandt]  design 'd  an  infinite  Number  of  Thoughts,  that 
were  as  sensible  and  as  Picquant  as  the  Productions  of  the 
best  Masters.  179.1  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn.  iv. 
144  Their  husbands,  .leave  home  to  seek  for  a  more  agreeable 
— may  I  be  allowed  to  use  a  significant  French  word? — 
piqnatit  society.  1819  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  24  Aug., 
Your  notices  of  literary  works  should  be  short,  light,  and 
piquant.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  vi,  She  disapproved  entirely 
of  the  piquant  neatness  of  Caroline's  costume.  i879TouRGEK 
Foofs  Err.  xxxv.  235  These  charms  combined  to  render  her 
an  exceedingly  piquant  and  charming  maiden.  1885  MABEL 
COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  xv,  This  lovely  girl  had  not 
Wanda's  piquant,  pretty  face. 
||  b.  After  F.  piquante  fern. 

18*3  SCOTT  Pevcril  xxxix.  The  monkey  has  a  turn  for 
satire,  too,  by  all  that  is  piquante.  1850  SMEDLEY  F.  Fair- 
/<£/*  (1894)52  Lucy's. .what  you  call  piquante.  1873  SMILES 
Huguenots  Fr.  I.  i.  (1881)  3  That  picquante  letter-writer, 
Madame  de  Se'vignc.  1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  Dr.  Therne  i. 
15  The  face  of  a  rather  piquante  and  pretty  girl. 

B.  sl>.  rare.  That  which  is  piquant,  a.  A 
hedgehog's  prickle  ;  b.  A  piquant  dish  ;  a  whet. 

1835  KIRBY //a£.  ^  ff/m.  II.  xvii.  213  The  two  most  remark- 
able animals  in  the  insectivorous  tribe ..  are  the  mole,  and  the 
hedgehog,.,  the  latter  for  its  piquants,  and  the  former  for 
its  hand  turned  outwards.  1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  239 
He  pined  for  the  piquants— he  had  dreams  of  the  savouries. 

Hence  Pi'quantly  adv.,  in  a  piquant  manner; 
Pi'quantnesg  (rare),  piquancy. 

1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  i.  xxvi.  (1715)  158  If  an  Orator 
.  .hath  been  piquantly  Censorious.  1703  Art  ft  Myst.  Vint, 
ners  17  Claret  loseth  much  of  its  Briskness  and  Picquantness. 
1797  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Piyuantness, ..  sharpness,  bitingness. 
1882  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  54/2  The  village 
is  piquantly  foreign 

Pique  (p:~k),  sb.l  Forms:  6  pyke,  peake, 
6-7  picke,  pike,  7  pieque,  7-8  picque,  7-8 
(9  dial.)  pick,  peek,  7-9  peak,  8  pyck,  7- 
pique.  [a.  F.  pique,  n.  of  action  f.  piquer  to 
prick,  pierce,  sting :  see  PIQUE  i1.1] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

'S3»  Pyke  [see  B.  i].  1543  St.  Paters  Hen.  Vllt,  IX.  339 
Wherby  occasion  of  sum  picke  might  be  taken  awaye.  1591 
Peake  [see  B.  2].  1596  in  A.  Collins  Lett.  4-  Mem.  State 
(1746)  II.  21  Theyare  in  Picke  against  these.  1597  Carew 
MSS.  (1869)  272  [These  two  Scottish  septs  are]  at  pike  [one 
with  the  other].  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  u.  131  It  is  treason 
to  moue  any  pick,  grudge,  or  querrell.  1663  Flagcllttm  or 
O.  Cromwell  (1672)  29  The  like  picques  and  quarrelling 
pretences  of  the  Parliament.  1663  BUTLER  find.  i.  it  1082  If 
anv  Member  there  dislike  His  Face,  or  to  his  Beard  have  Pike. 
Ibid.  u.  i.  545  'Tis  no  Fantastick  pique  I  have  to  love, 


r  coy  disl  . 

1731  II.  43  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  had  long  had  a  Peek  to 
their  Country,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  L  (1692)  104 
Another  Pick  in  which  they  agreed  not.  1675  COTTON  Scojffier 
Scojffi  Wks.  (1725)  146  You  must  not  take  a  Picque,  If  he. . 
speak  plain  and  gleek.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  318 
Out  of  a  puritanical  peak.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  There  is  a 
Peek  between  them,  a  1713  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  Suppl. 
(1714)  431  Upon  a  Pick  he  took  against  the  People  called 
Quakers.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  <J-  Frances 
(1767)  I.  61  That  we  should  behave  well  to  our  friends  out 
of  love,  and  to  our  enemies  out  of  picque.  1894  CROCKKI  i 
Raiders  (ed.  3)  83,  I  did  not  learn . .  what  was  the  pick  that 
the  Black  Smugglers  had  taken  at  the  Maxwells. 

B.  Signification. 

L  A  personal  quarrel  or  fit  of  ill-feeling  between 
two  or  more  persons;  ill-feeling,  animosity,  enmity. 
IS3«  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  4  Left.  (1902)  I.  349 
Which  Edmond  Knightley  hathe..trauayled.  .to  sett  pyke 
betwene  the  sayd  ladye  and  the  executors.  IS4»  •£'•  Papers 
Hen.  VIII,  VIII.  464  There  were  some  that  wqlde  be  right 
gladde  to  here  Your  Majestic  and  He  were  in  picke  to- 
gythers.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xliii.  (ed.  8),  Between 
entires!  friends,  ..sometimes  little  peeks  of  coldness  may 
appear.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  O.fon.  II.  92  Because  of  a  Pique 
that  had  been  between  the  Abbots  and  Bishop  Laud,  a  1774 
GOLDSM.  Elegy  Mad  Dog  v,  This  dog  and  man  at  fir»t  were 
friends;  But  when  a  pique  began,  The  dog.. Went  mad, 
and  bit  the  man. 


PIQTTE. 

2.  A  feeling  of  anger,  resentment,  or  ill-will, 
resulting  from  some  slight  or  injury,  esp.  such  as 
wounds  one's  pride  or  vanity  ;  offence  taken. 

.592  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Conf.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  215  You 
take  the  graue  peake  vppon  you  too  much.  1653  HOLCRO 
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the  See  of  Alexandria.  1766  [C.  ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide 
181  Poor  Stephen  went  suddenly  forth  in  a  Pique,  And 
push'd  off  his  Boat  for  the  Stygian  Creek.  1831  J.  W. 
CROKER  Diary  12  May,  He  acquiesced  ..with  an  air  of 
pique  and  disappointment.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  II. 
ix.  414  note,  A  Bishop  who  had  turned  monk  in  a  momentary 
fit  of  pique. 

f  3.  Pique  of  honour,  a  point  in  which  honour  is 
pricked  or  affected.  Obs. 

1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Sennas  Mor.  (1702)  522  There  can 
be  no  Interfering  upon  a  Pique  of  Honour.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hind  ft  P-  «'•  401  Add  'OI1S  prescription  of  established 
laws,  And  picque  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause. 

Pique  (pft),  -r*-2  Also  7  pioq(ue,  piokque. 
[a.  F.  pic,  in  same  sense,  of  uncertain  origin. 
(Taken  by  Hatz.-Darm.  as  a  sense  of  pic,  pick, 
pike,  (mountain)  peak  ;  Littre  takes  it  as  a  distinct 
word.)]  In  Piquet,  The  winning  of  thirty  points 
on  cards  and  play,  before  one's  opponent  begins  to 
count,  entitling  the  player  to  begin  his  score  at 
sixty.  Cf.  REPIQUE. 

1668  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  93  I" 
their  Audiences  . .  the  Cards  commonly  run  high,  and  all 
is  Picque  and  Repicque  between  them.  1674  COTTON 
Compl.  Gamester  VL  81  The  youngers  Blank  shall  bar  the 
former  and  hinder  his  Picq  and  Repicq  [printed  Picy  and 
Repicyl.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  73/2  A 
Picy  in  the  game  of  Picket.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Piquet,  If  he  can  make  up  thirty,  part  in  hand,  and  part 
play,  ere  the  other  has  told  any  thing,  he  reckons  for  them 
sixty.— And  this  is  called  a  pique.  Whence  the  name  of 
the  game.  1861  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  137. 

t  Pique,  rf.3  Obs.  [a.  F.  or  quasi-F.,  ad.  L. 
pica.}  —  PICA  2,  depraved  appetite. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  ill.  ii.  809  Though  it  have  the  Pique, 
and  long,  "''is  still  for  something  in  the  wrong ;  As  Women 

long. 

Pique  (p^'k^,  p;k),  sb*  Also  7  pioo.  [a. 
Sp.  Amer.  pique,  ad.  Quichua  piqui  (Gonzalez 

Holguin  1608), /l&  (Tschudi)  flea,  chigoe.] 

1.  =  CHIGOE. 

1748  Earthquake  of  Peru  iii.  216  A  ..  little  Insect,  call'd 
Pico  which  gets  insensibly  into  the  Feet.  1758  ADAMS  tr. 
Ulloas  Voy.  in  Pinkerton  (1808)  XIV.  349  The  insect  .. 
called  niguaand  in  Peru  pique,  is  shaped  like  a  flea.  1816 
KIRBY  &.  SP.  Entomol.  iv.  (1818)  I.  103,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  celebrated  Chigoe  or  Jiggers,  called  also.. Pique. 

2.  '  A  name  for  Argas  nigra,  a  blind  tick  which 
sometimes  causes  sores  on  men  or  animals '  (Syd. 
See.  Lex.  1895). 

Pique,  sb.b    Erron.  form  of  PEAK  sb? 

1826  P.  POUNDEN  France  <y  Italy  5  A  close-bound  cap 
which  dwindles  nearly  to  a  pique.  1845  BROWNING  How 
they  brought  Gd.  News  ii,  I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made 
its  gitths  tight,  Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the 
pique  right. 

Pique,  obs.  form  of  PIKE  sb3  and  6. 

Pique  (p<k),  z>.i  Also  7-8  picque,  (9  peak), 
[a.  t.  piquer  to  prick,  sting,  stimulate,  irritate, 
excite ;  se  piquer,  to  take  offence.] 

1.  trans.  To  prick  the  feelings  of;  to  excite  to 
anger,  resentment,  or  enmity ;  to  irritate ;  to  offend 
by  wounding  pride  or  vanity. 

1671  R.  MACWARD  True  Nonconf.  103  You  think  you 
picque  him  wittily,  when  you  say, '  any  thing  in  Scripture 
that  makes  for  you,  call  it  ordinary;  and  what  doth  not 
please,  is  extraordinary '.  1673  W.  PERWICH  Dispatches 
(Roy.  Hist,  Soc.)  264  The  gentry.,  are  malcontents,  .being  all 
piqued  against  the  C.  de  Monterei.  1731  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst 
349  The  Devi  was  piqu'd,  such  saintship  to  behold.  1766 
FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  ii.  76  She.,  piques 
our  pride,  and  offends  our  judgment.  1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON 
Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  (1811)  I.  233  A  little  picqued  by  the 
excess  of  his  mirth.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  $  Is.  (1846)  I.  iii. 
182  Piqued  at  this  opposition  to  his  wishes.  x86>  GOULBURN 
Pers.  Relig.  viii.  111.  (1873)  221  This  moment  our  vanity  is 
piqued.  1876  Mid-Yorts,  Gloss,  s.  v.  Peat, '  He's  peaked 
about  somewhat '. 

2.  trans.   To  stimulate  or  excite  to  action  or 
activity ;  to  instigate  or  provoke,  esp.  by  arousing 
envy,  rivalry,  jealousy,  or  other  passion  ;  to  arouse, 
awake  (curiosity,  interest).     fl>.  refl.  To  excite 
or  arouse  oneself,  put  oneself  on  one's  mettle  (obs.\ 

1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  I.  i,  My  husband's  barbarous 
usage  piques  me  to  revenge.  1736  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot. 
(1749)  18  Fortune  maintains  a  kind  of  rivalship  with  wisdom, 
and  piques  herself  often  in  favour  of  fools  as  well  as  knaves. 
1786  tr.  Beck/ord's  Vathek  (1868)  67  Her  vanity.. prompted 
her  to  pique  the  Prince's  attention.  1793  Minstrel  I.  192 
Taunting  messages  were  reiterated  to  pique  him  to  come 
forth.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  iv,  Peaking  himself 
into  flame  of  irritancy.  1870  H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife  i, 
You  have  piqued  my  woman's  curiosity. 

f  3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  arouse  a  feeling  of  pique ; 
to  stimulate.  Obs. 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  Epil.,  If  you  must  lash  out,  and 
think  you  can't  Be  wits  yourselves  unless  you  pique  and 
rant.  1710  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  163  f  5  Every  Verse  hath 
something  in  it  that  piques. 
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f  4.  intr.    To  pique  at :    to  strive  or  vie  with   ' 
(another)  through  envy  or  jealousy.  Obs.  rare. 

1668  DRYDEN  Evening's  Lane  iv.  i,  Women  of  the  play-    [ 
house,  still  piquing  at  each  other,  who  shall  go  the  best 
dressed. 

5.  refl.  (rarely  intr.}.  To  take  pride  in,  plume 
oneself  on.  Const,  on,  upon  ;  rarely  at,  in.  (  =  F. 
se  piquer  de.} 

1705  POPE  Lett.  (1736)  V.  10  Men  who  are  thought  to    \ 
pique  themselves  upon  theirwit.   1773  BOSWELL  Tour  Hebr.    i 
10  Sept.,  We.  .piqued  ourselves  at  not  being  outdone  at  the 
nightly  ball  by  our  less  active  friends.     1787  Generous    \ 
Attachment  II.  113  Sir  Jeffry.. piques  himself  much  in  the    , 
nursery  of  the  young  woodlands.     18x8-40  TYTLER  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  I.  i  A  powerful  baron  who  piqued  himself  upon 
his  skill  in  his  weapons.    1891  Pall  Mall  G.  24  June  1/3 
Temperance  reformers  who  are  wont  to  pique  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  in  the  colonies. 

Hence  Pi'quing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 


piquing  severity  i-.  * .     - 

IV.  105  One  piquing  thing  said,  draws  on  another.    1854 
FABER  Growth  in  Holiness  iv,  A  piquing  of  our  self-love. 

Pique,  v*  [f.  PIQUE  rf.2]  In  Piquet :  a. 
trans.  To  win  a  pique  from,  score  a  pique  against 
(one's  opponent).  D.  intr.  To  score  a  pique. 

1659  Shuffling,  Cutting  f,  Deal.  8,  I  was  Pickquet  the 
last.butamnowrepickqt.  i«68 [see  PIQUET').  I7I9U'URFEY 
Pills  V.  278  He  piqu'd  and  repiqu'd  so  oft.  1830  'EIDRAH 
TREBOR  '  Hoyle  Made  Faai.  49  It  also  piques  and  repiques 
the  adversary.  1895  SNAJTH  Dorothy  Marvin  vi,  The 
mysteries. . of  piquemg,  repiqueing  and  caponing. 

•f  Pique,  z/.3,  obs.  f.  PEAK  v.*,  to  taper  to  a  peak. 

1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Jrnl.  (1884)  307  Above  that  they 
had  a  biow-band,  which  came  piquing  down  before,  betwixt 
their  eye  brows. 

II  Pique  (pike),  sb.  (a.)  [F.  pique,  pa.  pple. 
of  piquer  (see  PIQUE  v.1)  to  prick,  pierce,  back- 
stitch as  in  quilting;  hence  as  sb.  quilted  work, 
quilting.]  A  rather  stiff  cotton  fabric  woven  in 
a  strongly  ribbed  or  raised  pattern ;  quilting. 

[1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1871)  III.  w.  vii.  168  Marie- 
Antoinette  was  brought  out  She  had  on  an  undress  of 
piqui  blanc,\  i8s»  Kef.  Juries  Exhib.  1851,  376/1  A  new 
fabric  called  piqui.  1873  '  SUSAN  COOLIDGE'  What  Katy 
did  at  Sch.  ix.  143  Lilly  had  dressed  her  hair  and  donned 


COtt' 

resembling 0_.    — ,, , 

Managem.  20  Two  while  skirts..,' hunting -cord  or  white 
piqued  attrib.  1871  'M.  LEGRAND'  Cambr. Freshm.  xi.  189 
The  hostess  ..  looked.,  charming  in  her  white  and  blue 
pique  morning  gown. 

b.  The  raised  pattern  of  such  a  fabric  (orig.  such 
a  pattern  formed  by  regular  rows  of  stitching,  as   \ 
in  quilting).  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

B.  ///.  a.  Inlaid  (with  little  points  of  gold,  etc.). 
Also  as  sb.  =  Piqui  work  b  :  see  C. 

1881  Hamilton  Palace  Collect.  No.  1986  Bonbonniere  of 
tortoise  shell,  inlaid  with  scrolls  of  gold  pique.  \ty]  Daily 
News  5  Jan.  4/7  [Snuff-boxes]  in  tortoiseshell  pique1  with 
gold. 

C.  Comb.  Piqufi  work  :   a.  A  kind  of  decora- 
tive needlework  in  which  a  pattern  is  formed  by 
stitching ;   b.  Ornamental  work   in  tortoise-shell 
or  the  like,  formed  by  means  of  minute  inlaid 
designs  traced  in  points  of  gold,  etc. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Piqui-work,  a  minute  kind  of 
buhl-work ;  inlaying  metals  in  metals,  usually. 

Piqued,  obs.  or  arch,  form  of  PEAKED  a. 

a  1671  WILKINS  in  H.  Rogers  Life  y.  Howe  iv.  (1863)  106 
While  you .  -are  for  setting  the  top  on  the  piqued  end  down-  i 
wards,  you  won't  be  able  to  keep  it  up  any  longer  than  you 
continue  whipping  and  scourgmg.  a  1697  AUBREY  Nat. 
Hist.  Surrey  (1719)  V.  278  A  fair  House.. where  the  piqued 
Turret  is.  1793  Minstrel  II,  140  Shoes  sharply  piqued  at 
the  toes. 

Piqued  (pfkt),///.a.  [f.  PIQUE  z-.1  +  -ED1.] 
Offended,  irritated ;  excited :  see  the  vb. 

1689  tr.  Jurieu's  Past.  Lett.  Transl.  Epist.,  The  same 
learned  Man  ..hath  written  sundry  piqued  Books  with 
bitterness  and  gall  enough  against  the  Reformed.  174* 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  840  On  his  Wiles  a  piqu'd  and  jealous 
Spy.  1851  WARDLAW  Zechariah  vii.  (1869)  132  Those 
piqued  and  jealous  enemies.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  <$• 
y.  1. 19, '  I  am  delighted . . ',  says  Lord  Charles  in  a  piqued 
tone.  1901  Daily  Chrau.  29  Apr.  7/1  One  after  another 
gratified  a  piqued  curiosity  and  raised  the  cloth  and  peeped. 

Pique  devant,  var.  of  PICKE-DEVANT  Obs. 

Piquer,  Piquere,  obs.  ff.  PIKER,  PICKEEB. 

Piquet1  (pz'ke-t,  pi-ket).  Also  7  pickquet, 
7-9  picket,  picquet,  8  pickette,  picquette,  8-9 
piquette.  [a.  F.  piquet,  obs.  picquet  (i6th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  of  uncertain  origin. 

The  Fr.  form  is  diminutive  (  ET),  and  the  radical  part  has 
been  variously  sought  in  F.  pic,  a  term  used  in  this  game 
(see  PIQUE  i*.5) ;  fiftte,  a  pike  (weapon),  a  spade  (in  cards) ; 
pique  quarrel ;  aiptquer  to  prick,  pierce,  sting.] 

A  card-game  played  by  two  persons  with  a  pack 
of  32  cards  (the  low  cards  from  the  two  to  the 
six  being  excluded),  in  which  points  are  scored  on 
various  groups  or  combinations  of  cards,  and  on 
tricks  :  see  CAPOT,  CARTE  BLANCHE,  PIQUE,  POINT, 
REPIQUE,  QUATORZE,  QUINT. 

1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  x.  150  For  Cardes.  .amans  fancy 
would  be  sum'd  up  in  cribbidge ;  Glecke  requires  a  vigilant 
memory;  Maw  a  pregnant  agility;  Picket  [printed  Pichet] 
a  various  invention.  1651  (title}  The  Royall  and  delightful! 


PIRACY. 

Game  of  Picquet.  1668  DBYDEN  Sir  M.  Mar-all  \.  i,  If 
I  go  to  Picquet,  though  it  be  but  with  a  Novice  in't,  he 
will  picque  and  repicque,  and  capot  me  twenty  times 
together.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  946  Than  Gamesters, 
when  they  play  a  Set  With  greatest  cunning  at  Piquet. 
1710  PALMER  Prmerbs  290  Some . .  confound  a  child  s  fortune 
at  ombre,  picket,  and  hazard.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  198 
p  i  She  admits  a  Male  Visitant  to  her  Bed-side,  plays  with 
him  a  whole  Afternoon  at  Pickette.  1731  POPE  Ef.  Cobham 
85  His  pride  is  in  Piquette,  Newmarket-fame,  and  judgment 
at  a  Bett.  1848  DICKENS  Dombeyxxi, The  major,  .was sitting 
down  to  play  picquet  with  her.  1505  \<)th  Cent.  Sept.  423  She 
and  the  King  often  spent  the  evening  playing  piquet  or  chess. 

attrib.  1708  ROWE  Royal  Convert  Prol.  jz  Not  to  forget 
Your  Piquet  Parties,  and  your  dear  Basset,  etna  PRIOR 
Epil.  to  Phxdra  39  The  Picquet- Friend  dismiss'd,  the  coast 
all  clear,  And  spouse  alone  impatient  for  her  dear.  1816 
SINGER  Hist.  Cards  272  A  Piquet  pack  now  consists  of 
thirty-two  cards  only. 

Hence  Pi-quetist,  a  piquet  player. 

1899  Speaker  25  Mar.  339/1  David  Gregorie,  a  noted 
piquet  ist 

t  Pique't 2.  Obs.  Also  piquette.  [?  Akin  to 
PICOTEE.]  The  name  of  a  variety  of  carnation. 

1760  },  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  323  Piquets,  Dianthus. 
1775  ASH,  Piquette,. .a  beautiful  kind  of  carnation. 

Piquet(t,  obs.  form  of  PICKET. 

||  Piquette  (pz'ke-t).  Also  7  piquet,  8  pic- 
quette.  [F.,  f.  piquer  to  prick,  sting  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  its  tart  taste.]  (See  quots.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  nl.  xx.  (Roxb.)  249/2  Piquet, 
wine  from  the  Huske  of  Grapes  and  water.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Picquette,  (Fr.)  a  tart  sort  of  Wine  us'd  in  some  Parts  of 
France,  by  the  meaner  Sort  of  People.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Piquette,  sour  acid  wine  i.  .made,  .by  pouring 
water  on  the  husks  of_grapes. 

II  Fiqueur  (pikbr).  Also  anglicized  as  PICKERS. 

er.,  agent-n.  from  piquer  to   prick  :    see  Hatz.- 
arm.]      In  France,   or  on  the  Continent,  An 
attendant  who  directs  the  hounds  during  a  hunt, 
or  runs  before  a  carriage  to  clear  the  road. 

1835  H.  GREVILLE  Diary  (1883)  59,  I  followed  a  fiqucur, 
who  appeared  to  me  to  know  his  metier,  and  by  keeping  close 
to  his  heels  I  contrived  to  see  the  stag  taken.  1837  J.  F. 
COOPER  Europe  II.  vii.  155  The piqueur  scouring  along  the 
road  in  advance,  like  a  rocket.  1864  M.  J.  HIGCINS  Ess. 
204  The  postilions  zaApiqueurs  all  wore  round  glazed  hats. 

||  Piqui,  piquia :  see  PEKEA. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Piquia-oil,  a  sweet  -concrete  food-oil 
derived  from  the  fruit  of  Caryocar  Brasiliense. 

t  Piquier,  pikeir  (piki»u).    Obs.     Also  6 

picquier.  [a.  F.  piquier,  f.  pique  PIKE  rf.5]  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  pike,  a  pikeman ;  =  PIKER  2. 
1396  J.  SMVTHE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  91  A  hundreth 
at  the  most  Pikeirs  and  Archers.  1598  BARRET  Theor. 
Warres  ill.  i.  36  The  Picquier,  either  armed  or  unarmed  is 
to  be  shewed  and  taught  the  carriage  and  vse  of  his  pike. 
Ibid.  37  The  good  Picquier  ought  to  learne  to  tosse  his 
pike  well. 

Piquier,  obs.  form  of  PICKEER. 

HPiquillin.  [Argentine  Sp.  piquillin  (p«'kt- 
lrz-n),  ultimately  from  some  Indian  dialect.]  A 
South  American  bush,  Condalia  microphylla  (N.O. 
Rhamnaceaf),  having  an  edible  drupaceous  fruit. 

1884  in  MILLER  Plant-n. 

Piquote,  obs.  form  of  PICOTEE. 

fPiquy,  obs.  (?erron.)  var.  of  pique,  PICA1  t. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.  Character,  The  Printers  Char- 
acters, .are,  i.  Pearl.. 2.  Non-Pareil.  3.  Breviar.  4.  Long 
Primer.  5.  Piquy  [1674  or  Pica].  1658  PHILLIPS,  Piquy,  a 
Term  in  printing,  see  Pareil. 

II  Pir  (pl'j).  Also  7  pire,  peor,  9  peer.  [Pers. 
V>  fir  old  man,  chief  of  a  sect :  a  title  of  honour 
(Hopkins).]  A  Mohammedan  saint  or  holy  man ; 
also  transf.  the  tomb  or  shrine  of  a  saint. 

1671  tr.  Bernier's  Empire  Gt.  Mogol  IV.  113  The  Mullahs, 
who  with  great  conveniency  and  delight  spend_  their  lif 
there,  under  the  shadow  of  the  miraculous  Sanctity  of  this 
Pire.  1608  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  *  P.  240  Hard  by  this  is  a 
Peor,  or  Burying-place  of  one  of  their  Prophets.  1849  E.  B. 
EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  121  He  forthwith  seeks  out  some  Pir, 
or  Holy  Man,  to  whose  wives  he  entrusts  his  child.  1882 
FLOYER  Unexpl.  Baluchistan  73  Here  was  a  plr,  or  holy 
spot,  on  which  Kuli  reverently  deposited  a  handful  H 
wretched  dates.  1900  MARY  CARUS-WILSON  Irene  Pelne 
vi.  116  In  calamity  he  turns  to  his  pir  to  help  him. 

Pir,  obs.  form  of  PIRR. 

t  Pirace,  v .  Obs.  rare.  [Abnormal  formation  f. 
PIRACY.]  a.  intr.  To  practise  piracy  :  =  PIRATE 
v.  2.  b.  trans.  To  obtain  by  piracy :  =  PIRATK 
v,  i.  Hence  t  pi 'raced  ppl.a. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  vi.  147  A  fugitiue  with 
light  vessels  robbing  and  piracing.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  64  Leaving  his  other  ship  with  all  his 
pirac'd  riches  to  the  mercy  of  the  water. 

Piracy  (psi'Tasi).  Also  6-8  pyr- ;  6-7  -eye, 
-oie,  -sie.  [ad.  med.L.  pirdtta,  a.  Gr.  iriipdnia 
piracy,  f.  irapdrfr  PIRATE  :  see  -ACV.]  The  action 
or  practice  of  a  pirate. 

1.  The  practice  or  crime  of  robbery  and  depre- 
dation on  the  sea  or  navigable  rivers,  etc.,  or  by- 
descent  from  the  sea  upon  the  coast,  by  pefs°n^ 
not  holding  a  commission  from  an  established 
civilized  state ;  with  a  and  //.,  a  single  act  i 
crime  of  this  kind. 

(1419  Charta  Hen.  V  in  Rymer  Fadera.  IX.  754/f  *,' 
modum  Piratije.]    a  1551  LELAND  I  tin.  III.  33  Partely  Jj 
Feates  of  Warre,  partely  by  Pyracie.     »SS*  «*  *  ""* 
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Council  (i8t>j)  V.  358  He  complained  of  a  pyracie  doone 
upon  him  by  certain  KngHbhe  pirates.  1587  FLUUMQ CtfMbh 
/folinshcd  III.  1359/1  Fleeing  first  out  of  England  for 
notable  piraM*>,  and  out  of  Ireland  for  trcchcrics  not  par- 
donable. 1630  A'.  Johnsons  Kingd,  fy  Contmw.  324  On 
those  LO.IMS  Tic  rattier  exerci.teth  Pyracie,  than  Dominion.  . 
1701  Lui  iKKi.i.  ttriefRel,  (1857)  V.  198  Condemned  by  the  I 
court  of  admiralty  for  4  several  pyracles.  1717  A.  HAMILTON 
New  Ace.  £.  Ind.  II.  xxxiii.  5  Those  Portugueze  . .  betook 
themselvc*  to  Piracy  among  the  Islands,  at  the  Mouth  of 
Ganges.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  n.  i.  213  The 
Vikings  confined  their  odious  piracies  to  the  Baltic.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  241  The  total  suppression  of  piracy 
by  Pompey  had  rendered  the  Mediterranean  safe. 

fig*  l°97  MARQ.  SALISBURY  Sp.  in  Ho.  Lords  16  July,  It 
was  feared.. that  under  the  appearance  of  educational  re* 
form  a  scheme  of  what  he  might  call  theological  piracy 
would  spring  up. 

2.  Jig.  The  appropriation  and  reproduction  of  ' 
an  invention  or  work  of  another  for  one's  own  | 
profit,  without  authority;  infringement  of  the  j 
rights  conferred  by  a  patent  or  copyright. 

1771  LUCKOMUE  Hist.  Print.  76  They.. would  suffer  by 
this  act  of  piracy,  since  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  bad 
edition.  1808  .'/,</.  Jrnl.  XIX.  §20  He  is  charged  with 
'  Literary  Piracy  ',  and  an  '  unprincipled  suppression  of  the 
source  from  whence  he  drew  Ms  information '.  1855  BHKWSTER 
Newton  I .  iv.  71  With  the  view  of  securing  his  invention  of 
the  telescope  from  foreign  piracy. 

Piragua  (pirae-gwa),  periagua  (peri,a:'gwa). 
Forms ;  a.  7-  piragua ;  7  piragoua,  8  pirogua, 
peragua,  peraouger,  9  peroqua.  0.  7  peri- 
ago(e,  -yago,  -eago,  -aqua,  perriaguer,  8  perri- 
agua,  -ago,  periaguay,  -auger,  perriaugre, 
-awger,  8-9  periagua,  -aga.  y.  8  petty-oager, 
pettiagua,  -augua,  -awga,  -auger,  -augre,  pe- 
tiaguay,  -augre,  pettie  augre,  9  petty-auga, 
-auger,  petiaugua.  See  also  PIROGUE,  [orig. 
a.  Sp.  piragua,  a.  Carib  piragua  a  dug-out; 
subset],  much  corrupted,  esp.  by  popular  reference 
of  the  initial  part  to  peri~  and/W/y.J 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

"•  1*535  OVIKDO  (1851)!.  171  Llamanlas  los  Caribes  pira- 
guas.] 1609  Virginia  richly  valued  41  A  piragua  or  ferric 
bole.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  343  They., 
betake  themselves  to  their  Canoes,  or  Piragoua.  1684  B. 
SHARP  Voy.  (1729)  54  They  took  one  Peragua  which  they 
found  at  anchor.  1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip**  War 
(1867)  II.  127  Maj.  Church  and  his  Forces  were  coming 
against  them.. with  24  Peraougers,  meaning  Whale-boats. 
170*  tr.  Rockon's  Madagascar  in  Pinkerton  Voy.  (1814) 
Xvl.  797  And  because  the  canvas  ..  is  impenetrable 
to  water,  the  hammock  becomes  a  real  pirogua.  1839 
MARRYAT  Phant.  Ship  xxvii,  The  peroqua  rapidly  ap- 
proached. 1501  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  164  As  soon  as  the 
prow  of  the  piragua  grounded. 

&.  1671  SIR  W.  TALBOT  Discov.  y.  Ledtrer  18  People, 
whom  they,. force  away.. in  Periago's.  1691  Proc*  agst. 
French  in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  474  Making  their 
escape  in  their  swift  periaquas.  1696  .V.  Carolina  Stat. 
(1837)  II.  105  Any  boat,  perriaguer  or  canoe.  1697  Pereago 
[see  B.  i].  1701  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  n.  App.  (1852)  171 
The  periaga  kept  busking  to  and  again.  1719  Periagua 
NHB.  i].  1733  N.  Jersey  Arch.  XI.  311  A  large  new 
Perriagua,  of  about  31  Foot  in  length.  1736  Ibid.  452  The 
Owners  of  the  other  two  Boats  and  Periauger.  1738  Ibid. 
532  Chased  by  three  Perriagoes.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barba- 
dos 5  Coming  hither . .  in  their  small  canoes,  or  Perriawgers. 
1765  in  F.  B.  Hough  Siege  of  Detroit  (1860)  115  Three 
Hat  toes  and  two  Perriaugres.  1778  J.  CARVER  Trav.  N. 
Amcr.  498  The  French  traders .. make  of  them  periaguays. 
1804  C.  B.  HKOWN  tr.  yolney's  View  Soil  U.  S.  74  Two  boats 
(periagas)  were  detached  from  Detroit.  1845  DARWIN  Voy. 
Nat.  xiv.  (1873)  294  The  periagua  is  a  strange  rough  boat. 


Plrai,  variant  of  PEBAI,  S.  American  fish. 
Pirameter,  variant  spelling  of  PEIBAMETEB. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diit.  Mech.  1714/1. 

Piramid,  Piramis,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PYBAMID,  etc. 

Piramidig  (pi-ramidrg).  [Echoic,  after  the 
bird's  call.]  A  name  given  in  the  \V.  Indies  to  a 
night-hawk,  ChorJiles  virginianus  or  C.  minor. 

1847  GOSSE  Ririit  Jamaica  33  We  hear  a  loud,  abrupt, 
and  rapid  repetition  of  four  or  five  syllables  in  the  air  above 
our  heads,  resembling  the  sounds,  piramidig,  or  ep  tite  a 
bit,  or  pernaps  still  more,  witta-vjittawit.  Ibid.  37  Whilhei 
the  Piramidig  retires  after  its  twilight  evolutions  are  per- 
formed, or  where  it  dwells  by  day,  I  have  little  evidence. 
1859  Zoologist  XVIII.  6976  The  peculiarity  of  flight  in  the 
piramidig.  1894  NKWIOS  Diet.  Birds  727  Piramidigj  a 
Creole  name,. . C[hordiles]  minor  (Nightjar), being  an  imita. 
tion  of  its  cry  uttered  during  its  remarkable  flight. 

II  Piranha  (pira'n'a).  [Pg.,  from  Tupipira  nya, 
var.  of  pira'ya,  scissors,  also  this  fish.]  A  vora- 
cious South  American  fish :  —  I'KKAI. 

1869  R.  F.  BURTON  Kraiil  II.  33  The  poor  almost  live 
upon  the.. dreadful  Piranha.  1904  G.  A.  BOULENGER  Let. 
to  Editor,  The  ferocious  S.  American  fish  ..  Scrrasalmo 
piraya,  is  known  in  English  books  of  natural  history  as  the 
Piranha  or  Caribe,  or  Cariba. 

Pirastic(k,  variant  of  PEIRASTIC. 

Pirate  (psU'rA),  sb.  Also  5-8  pyrat>,  6 
pyraotte,  pirotte,  -atte,  6-7  pyrote,  pirat,  7 
pyratt.  [ad.  L.  piraia,  a.  Gr.  ffiparrit,  i.  irtipav 
to  attempt,  attack,  assault.  Cf.  F.  pirate  (1448 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  Sp.,  Pg.,  \\.pirata,  ~Du.  piraat, 
Ger.,  Sw.,  Da. pirat.] 

1.  One  who  robs  and  plunders  on  the  sea,  navi- 
gable rivers,  etc.,  or  cruises  about  for  that  purpose ; 
one  who  practises  piracy;  a  sea-robber. 

[1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  415  fe  see  beves  of 
Danes  [L.  Daai  piratx\.\  1416  LYDC.  De  Gail.  Pilgr. 
73°63,  I  mene  pyratys  of  the  Se,  Which  brynge  folk  in 
pouerte.  1430-40  —  Bochas  I.  xxi.  (1554)  38  This  word 
pirate  of  Pirrhus  toke  the  name.  152*  J.  CLERK  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  in.  I.  312  Pirats,  Mores,  and  other  infidels. 
1536  Act  28  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  15  title,  An  acte  for  punishement 
of  pyrotes  and  robbers  on  the  sea.  1561  EDEN  Arte 
Nauig.  Pref.  ppj,  Pilotes  (I  saie)  not  Pirottes,  Rulers,  not 
Rouers.  1601  SHAKS.  TvJfl.  N.  v.  i.  73  Notable  Pyrate, 
thou  salt-water  Theefe.  1692  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  360 
For  the  resisting.,  of  all  enemies,  pyratts,  and  re&ells.  1714 
Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  13  We  have  secured  the  Navigation  of 
our  Subjects,  against  all  other  Pyrats.  1776  GIBBON  Decl. 
.y  /•".  x.  I.  285  Cilicia,  formerly  the  nest  of  those  daring 
pyrates.  1799  Naval  Chron.^ll.  315  River  Pirates.. ply 
Thami 


upon  the  Thames  during  the  night.  1817  BYRON  Ma 
n.  iii.  33  A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea.  1867  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cong.  I.  iv.  192  In  the  mouths  of ..  plain-spoken 
enemies  his  people  [the  Normans  in  France]  are  only  the 
Pirates,  and  himself  the  Chief  of  the  Pirates,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  [toth]  century. 

fig.  1839  BAILEY  f-cstrts  xviii.  (1853)  261  Oh,  Love's  a  bold 
pirate— the  son  of  the  sea  !  1901  Daily  Chroti.  18  Apr.  3/3 
Four,  .eggs  were  captured  by  rats  or  other  water  pirates. 

2.  trans/.  A  vessel  employed  in  piracy  or  manned 
by  pirates ;  a  pirate-ship. 

1600  HOLLAND  Li;y  xxxix.  xxxvi.  875  Scouring  the  coast 
.  .with  bis  pyrats  and  men  of  warre.    1649  EVELYN  Diary    I 
13  July,  We  had  a  good  passage,  tho'  chas'd  for  some  houres 
by  a  pyrate.     1716-31  WALDRON  Descr.  Isle  of  MOM  (1865) 

LA  stately  pirate  that  was  steering  her  course  into  this 
rbour.    1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xvii,  That's  as  much 
as  to  say  that  she's  a  pirate. 

3.  Any  one  who  roves  about  in  quest  of  plunder ; 
one  who  robs  with  violence ;   a  marauder,  plun- 
derer, despoiler.     Alsoyijf. 


y.  1703  DAMPIER  K<y.  (1739)  III,  Our  Craft  was  but  Canoes  •  derer,  despoiler.      Also  Jig. 

and   Petty-pagers.     1738  If.  Jersey  Arch.  XI.  451   He  '  iu6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1331)  i8ob,Y»  great  pirat  and 

recover  d  himself  and  seized  ..  a  Pettiauger  of  Alderman  .  olde  thefe  the  deuyll.     1716  CAVALLIF.R  Mem.  in.  226  It  has 

Romer.     1736  Pettiawtra  [see  B.  2!.     1770  WHITEFIELD  in  i  been  alwavs  a  custom  amon?   the  Soldiers  in   France   to 


,r-  Pettiawga  [see  B.  2].  1739  WHITEFIELD  in 
Lift;  ff  jfrnfs.  (1756)  306  We  went  in  a  Pettiagua  over  the 
Sound.  1740  Hist.  Jamaica  298  A  Petiaguay  and  Half- 
Galley.  1776  N.  GREENE  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amir.  Rev.  (1853) 
I.  301  Our  people  ran  the  petiaugres  ashore. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  A  long  narrow  canoe  hollowed  from  the  trunk 
of  a  single  tree,  and  sometimes  deepened  by  the   j 
addition  of  planks  along  the  sides,  or  widened  by 
being  built  of  two  curved  sections  with  a  flat 
bottom  inserted  between  them. 

1609  [see  A.  a).  1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  I,  Adv.  52  There 
were  six  Peryagoes,  which  are  huge  great  trees  formed  as 
your  Canowes,  but  so  laid  out  on  the  sides  with  boords, 
they  will  sceme  like  a  little  Gaily.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy. 
(1699)  29  Pereago's  and  Canoa'i  ..are  nothing  but  the  Tree 
It  self  made  hollow  Boat  wise,  and  the  Canon  generally 
sharp  at  both  ends,  the  Pereago  at  one  only,  with  the  other 
end  flat.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  ix.  (1840)  149  To  make 
myself  a  canoe  or  periagua.  1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship 
I.  242  Periagnas., double  and  single  canoes,  used  by  the 
natives  of. .  islands  in  the  south  seas.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico 
vi.  v.  (1864)  367  The  canoes  and  piraguas  of  the  enemy. 

2.  An  open  flat-bottomed  schooner-rigged  vessel; 
a  sort  of  two-masted  sailing  barge,  used  in  America 
and  the  W.  Indies. 

1667  Loml.  Gai.  No.  136/4  A  small  Vessel  of  ours  called 
i  Pcriagoe,  ..  chasing  and  taking  his  Shallop  laden  with 
Provisions.  1736  WESLEY  Jntl.  4  Apr.,  I  set  out  for  I 

rederica  in  a  pettiawga— a  sort  of  flat-bottomcd  barge.    1 


no  Deck.    They  have  two  Masts,  .and  Sails  like  Schooners.    . 
1  hey  row  generally  with  two  Oars  only.    1804  .Vanal  Citron. 
AI.  456  A  I'ttiaiigua,  a  two-mast  Boat  used  by  the  Caribs.    , 


been  always  a  custom  among  the  Soldiers  in  France  to 

extort  Money  from  the  Country. ..These  Pyrates  had  plun.    I 

der'd,  kill'd  and  made  the  Country  pay  all  they  could  get    j    out  Or  t^ 

from  them.     1803   SAMPSON  Surv.  Londonderry  129  No 

clover  sown,  on  account  of  promiscuous  flocks  of  sheep, 

which  are  emphatically  called  pirates.   1846  LANDOR  Heroic 

fdylls,  Thrasymedes  <y  EunSe  80  Pirate  of  virgin  and  of 

princely  hearts  !    1850  W.  IRVING  Mahomet  I.  155  Pirates 

of  the  desert. 

4.  Jig.  One  who  appropriates  or  reproduces  with- 
out leave,  for  his  own  benefit,  a  literary,  artistic, 
or  musical  composition,  or  an  idea  or  invention  of 
another,  or,  more  generally,  anything  that  he  has 
no  right  to ;  esp.  one  who  infringes  on  the  copy- 
right of  another. 

[i««8  J.  HANCOCK  Brooks'  String  of  Pearls  (Notice  at 
end),  Some  dishonest  Booksellers,  called  Land-Pirats,  who 
make  it  their  practise  to  steal  Impressions  of  other  mens 
Copies.)  1701  Di  FOE  True-born  Bug.  Explan.  Pref.  (1703) 
6  its  being  Printed  again  and  again  by  Pyrates.  1709 
STEELE  &  ADDISON  TatUr  No.  101  P  i  These  Miscreants 
are  a  Set  of  Wretches  we  Authors  call  Pirates,  who  print 
any  Book,,  .as  soon  as  it  appears. .,  in  a  smaller  Volume, 
and  sell  it  (as  all  other  Thieves  do  stolen  Goods)  at  a  cheaper 
Rate.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  Ivii.  (1839)  VII.  117  A  recent 
alarm  about  one  of  Ballamyne's  workmen  . .  transmitting 
proof  sheets  of  Peveril  while  at  press  to  some  American 
pirate.  1861  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Address  Brit.  Assoc.,  There 
are  abuses  in  the  working  of  the  patent  law . . ,  and  protection 
is  often  granted  to  pirates  and  impostors,  to  the  detriment 
of  real  inventors.  1887  Shakespeariana  VI.  105  In  1599  two 
of  them  [Shakspere's  Sonnets]  were  printed  by  the  pirate 
Jaggard. 

5.  An  omnibus  which  infringes  on  the  recognized 
routes  and  snaps  up  the  regular  custom  of  other 
omnibuses,   or  which   overcharges   and   otherwise 


preyi  upon  passengers.  Now  often  applied  to  any 
omnibus  owned  by  a  private  firm  or  person.  Also 
transf.  The  driver  of  such  an  omnibus. 

1889  Daily  Newt  12  Dec.  3/1  The  '  pirate  omnibus  man  ', 
who.  .had  no  fixed  routes  or  stated  hours. .  .The  pirate  pulls 
his  horses  to  pieces.  1891  Pall  Mall  C.  19  Oct.  3/3  'The 
'bus  was  a  pirate ',  said  the  witness.  Ibid.,  Even  in  con- 
versation with  an  elderly  lady. .  a  private  'bus  U  a  'pirate  ' 
and  nothing  else.  1894  Tim,-*  i  Mar.  11/4  This  was  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  persons  being  carried  by '  pirates  ', 
many  of  which  were  running  at  the  old  fares. 

6.  Applied  to  animals  the  habits  of  which  suggest 
piracy,  as  a.  A  species  of  hermit  crab ;  b.  A  small 
fresh-water  fish  of  voracious  habits  {Aphrcdoderus 
sayanus),  common    in   the   eastern    U.S.;    also 
called  pirate-perch. 

1857  R.  TOMES  Anter.  in  Japait  vi,  136  One  of  the  most 
abounding  [Crustacea]  is  that  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  '  pirate  . .  .The  pirate  has  no  home  of  its  own,  but  appro. 
priates..that  which  belongs  to  others.  It  has  a.. preference 
for  the  shells  of  the  buccina,  murex,  and  bulla. 

7.  atlrib.   and  Comb.    a.   apposilive,    that  is  a 
pirate,  as  pirate-bird,  -filibuster,  -guest;   b.  of, 
belonging  to,  or  inhabited  by  pirates,  as  pirate- 
brig,  -coast,  -frigate,  -hoard,  -schooner,  -ship,  -town, 
-vessel,  work;    o.  pirate-like,  -ridden  adjs.;   d. 
pirate-blue  a.,  of  a  vivid  shade  of  blue ;  pirate 
"bus,  omnibus  (see  5);  pirate-Ash,  local  name  of 
the  glutinous  hag,  Myxine glutinosa ;  pirate-perch 
(see   6  b) ;   pirate    publisher    (see  4) ;    pirate 
spicier,  Lycosa  piratica  (see  quot.). 

1841  MACCILLIVRAY  Man.  Brit.  Orxilh.  II.  255  Cataracta 
Skua.  Brown  or  Skua  "Pirate-Bird.  1896  Daily  A'fivs 
17  Oct.  6/5  A  gown  in  '  "pirute-blue  '  cloth,  rather  a  vivid 
shade,  by  the  way.  1001  Daily  Chroti.  24  Dec.  5/1  In  these 
days  the  *pirate.bus  lias  turned  itself  into  a  more  or  less 
honest  tramp  steamer.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual. 
(1809)  HI.  86  We  had.. great  treasure  in  the  'pirate-frigate. 
1814  BYRON  Corsair  in.  v.  17  Report  speaks  largely  of  his 
*pirate-hoard.  1611  COTGK.,  Piratiqut,  Piratical),  *Pirat- 
like.  1897  Pall  Mall  C.  31  Dec  5/3  In  1832  it  was  noticed 
that . .  conductors  of  the  new  'buses  . .  overcharged  pas- 
sengers, and  met .. protests  with. .abuse.. .These  were  the 
first  'pirate  omnibuses.  1905  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  365  This  "pirate- 
ridden  and  fish-eating  land.  1868  WOOD  Hotnes  without  H. 
xxxi.  598  The  *Pirate  Spider  {Lycosa piratica).. \&&  similar 
habits,  chasing  its  prey  on  the  water  and  descending  as 
well  below  the  surface.  1761  Ann.  Reg.  77/2  The  'pirate- 
towns  of  Barbary.  1900  Morn.  Chron.  23  Jan.  3/4  AH 
"pirate  work,,  .mostly  from  the  United  States. 

Hence  Pi-rates*,  a  female  pirate. 

1861  RUSSELL  Diary  North  *  S.  I.  xv.  163  The  pirates 
and  piratesses  had  control  of  both.  1879  Miss  YONCE  Cameos 
Ser.  iv.  xxx.  327  The  '  Sea  Queen  '  or  piratcss. 

Pirate (pai'Tfl),^.  [f. PIBATE sb. ;  tf.Y.pirater 
(<ri6oo  in  ^Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  piratare  'to  rob  by 
Sea"  (Florio  1598), Sp. piratear  into,  to  pirate.] 

L  trans.  To  practise  piracy  upon ;  to  plunder 
piratically ;  to  make  booty  of  as  a  pirate ;  to  rob, 
to  plunder. 

1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fain.  Ep.  (1577)329  Apuissant 
Pirat  named  Abenchapeta,  passed  from  Asia  into  Africa, . . 
he  pilled  and  pirated  such  as  he  met  with  all  by  Seas.  1694 
tr.  Milton's  Lett.  State  Wks.  1851  VIII.  265  An  afflicted 
and.  .misus'd  virgin,  bom  of  honest  Parents,  but  pyratcd 
out  of  her  Native  Country.  01734  NORTH  /,«•«(  1826)  II. 
373  It  was  pirated  out  of  his  house,  and  he  could  never  find 
who  had  it.  1816  Scort  Anti,/.  xviii,  Their  rivals  in  trade 
.  .might  have  encroached  upon  their  bounds  for  the  purpose 
of  pirating  their  wood.  1900  Daily  N€VJS  4  Sept  5/7  One 
of  the  ferry  launches  running  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Vau-ma-ti.  .had  been  pirated  while  still  in  the  harbour. 

2.  intr.  To  play  the  pirate,  practise  piracy. 

1685  Lon,l.  Cat.  No.  3054/3  To  suspect . .  that  she  was 
*    ies.     1710  WmTwpRTH  Ace. 
sels  are  now  pirating  i~  "L~ 
Fool  (1748)  I.  261  ITo] 
?ower  of  both  France  and  Spain . .  to  pirate 
us  again.    1816  SOUTHEY  in  O.  Rev.  XV.  303  France  per- 


1685  Land.  Gas.  Mo.  3054/3 
going  to  Pyrate  in  the  Indu 

Russia  (1758)  141  These  vessels  are  now  pirating  in  the 
Baltick.  1746  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  (1748)  I.  361  ITo]  put  it 
out  of  the  Power  of  both  France  and  Spain,  .to  pirate  upon 


petually. .  pirating  against  the  homeward  bound  fleets.  1887 
BESANT  The  World  went,  etc.  xlv,  They  proposed  to  go 
a-pirating  among  the  Spanish  settlements. 

8.  fig.  Irons.  To  appropriate  or  reproduce  (the 
work  or  invention  of  another)  without  authority, 
for  one's  own  profit. 

1706  DE  FOE  Jure  Div.  Pref.  43  Gentlemen-Booksellers, 
that  threatned  to  Pyrate  it,  as  they  call  it,  viz.  Reprint  it, 
and  Sell  it  for  half  a  Crown.  1754  Connoisseur  No.  38  P6 
To  prevent  his  design  being  pirated,  he  intends  petitioning 
the  Parliament.  1850  CHUBB  Locks  <y  Keys  36  He  had  no 
right  to  pirate  a  peculiar  trade  mark.  >8&|  American  VII. 
318  The  injustice  done  by  American  publishers  in  pirating 
English  works. 

Hence  Piiated  ppl.  a. ;  Pi-rating  vU.  sb.  and 
ppl.a. 

1697  tr.  C'ttss  D'AxHOy's  Trav.  (1706)  77  One  day,  as 
Meluza  came  from  Pyrating.  he  brought  [etc.).  1717  A. 
HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  /naCl.  xii.  140  The  English  went  to 
burn  that  Village  and  their  pirating  Vessels.  1731  GAY  Let. 
to  Swift  t  Dec.,  I  have  had  an  injunction  for  me  against 
pirating.booksellers.  1737  BYROM  Jrttl.  «r  Lit.  Rem.  (1856 
II.  L  133  To  put  out  a  pirated  edition.  1883  America**!. 
44  A  pirated  extract  from  a  paper  published  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  1901  Daily  Chr«>i.  18  Dec.  3/2  The  pirating  of 
woodcuts  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

tPi-rately,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FIBATE sb.  +  -LV  i : 
cf  soldierly]  Of  the  nature  of  a  pirate ;  piratical. 

.6.5  fmfeaciim.  Dt.  Bnckhm.  (Camden)  230  A  kennell  . 
ranckc  pirately  roages. 

Firatery     p.ii* 'r.Hri  .    rare.      Also   piri 
[ad.  !•'.  firatcrie,  (.  PIBATE  si'.  +  -trie  :  see  -EBV. 


PIRATIC. 


(Cf.  L.  pirdterium,  a.  Gr.  iruparripiov  a  gang  of 
pirates.)]   =  PIRACY  i. 

[1736  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  25  Jan.,  Monsieur  Bonac 
.  .complaining  in  harsh  terms  of  our  brigandages  zn&pira- 
teries.}  1903  KIPLING  5  Nations  Ded.,  Ere  rivers  league 
against  the  land  In  piratry  of  flood. 
Piratic  (pairs'tik),  a.  [ad.  L.  plraticus,  a. 
r.  irnpa.Tix6s,  f.  jrftparifc  pirate  :  see  -10.  So  F. 

irs 


Gr.          ., 

piratique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pirate  or  pirates  ; 
like  a  pirate.  Piratic  war,  that  waged  by 
Pompey  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean. 

a  1640  DAY  Parl.  Bees  i.  (1881)  13  [He]  Out-law-hke  doth 
challenge  as  his  owne  Your  Highnes  due;  nay,  Pyratick 
delaines  The  waxen  fleet,  sailing  upon  your  plaines.  1692 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.Pop.  v.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VIII. 
137  Nor  must  Pompey  have  underlaken^the  Pirallck  Wan 

Barbar 


j  Algerines  were  now  sweeping  A 
the  Mediterranean. 

Piratical  (paine-tikal),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pirate  or  piracy ;  of  the 
nature  of,  characterized  by,  given  to,  or  engaged 
in  piracy ;  pirate-like. 

iS79-8o  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  255  Thair  ptrati- 
call  and  weikit  deidis.  1622  BACON  Holy  War'Wks.  1879 
I.  528/1  The  piratical  war  which  was  achieved  by  Pompey 
the  Great.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  107  Capt.  Sharps 
Pyratical  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  ff 
F.  x.  I.  245  The  gold  which  the  Scandinavians  had  acquired 
in  their  pyratical  adventures.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III. 
103  These  would  apprize  their  relatives,  the  piratical  Sioux 
of  the  Missouri,  of  the  approach  of  a  band  of  white  traders. 
1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  365  The  Moors  established  the 
piratical  slales  of  Algiers  and  Tunis. 
b.  Jig.  Given  to  literary  piracy,  etc. 

1737  P°f£  Lett.  Pref.,  Errors  of  the  press  . .  mulliply'd  in 
so  many  repeated  editions,  by  the  Avarice  and  Negligence 
of  pyralical  Printers.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  87  The  piratical 
Curl  had . .  adverlised  Ihe  tellers  of  Messieurs  Prior  and 
Addison.  1877  DOWDEN  Shaks.  Prim.  \.  12  Piralical  pub- 
lishers Iried  in  some  dishonest  way  to  come  at  the  manuscript. 

2.  Obtained  by  piracy;    pirated;   produced  by 
literary  piracy. 

1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  336  Ony  of  the  said 
piratical!  gudis.  Ibid.  337  Personis  that  avariciouslie  res- 
settis  the  piralicall  gudis.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies, 
Sayler  88  In  hope  to  become  sharer  in  a  pyraticall  Ireasure. 
1838  A  B.  GRANVILLE  Spas  Germ.  245  Two  legal  edilions— 
two  piratical  ones. 

Piratically  (pairse'tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  piratical  manner  ;  by  piracy. 

1549  in  Burnel  Hist.  Ref.  (1681)  II.  Collect.  Rec.  162  Order 
hath  been  laken..that  certain  Goods, piratically  taken  upon 
the  Seas.. should  be  reslored  to  the  Irue  Owners,  a  1642 
SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  n.  (1704)  250/2  The  People., 
were  Pyratically  given.  1732  Hist.  Litteraria  IV.  38  It 
had  been  officiously  and  pyratically  printed  by  others.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  iii.  48  Its  flag  had  been  insulted, 
its  maritime  rights  disregarded,  . .  its  property  piratically 
seized  and  confiscated. 

Pi-ratism.  rare.  [f.  PIBATE  sb.  +  -ISM  :  cf.  It. 
piratismo '  Piracie  or  robbing  by  Sea '  (Florio  16 1 1 ).] 

1882  O'DONOVAN  Merv  Oasis  I.  iv.  67  To  check  the  piratism 
of  the  Turcoman  maritime  populations. 

t  Pi-ratize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  subject  to  piracy. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  334  Nor  cease  the 
Danders  to  rob  and  piratize  the  Chyneses. 

f  Pira-tously,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  -tuosly. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ous  +  -LY  2.]  =  PIRATICALLY. 

1538  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  PI.  Crt.  Adm.  (1894)  1.73  One 
Walter  Soly.  .with  certain  maryners.  .came  feloniously  and 
piratuosly  upon  horde.  1549  m  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1681) 
II.  Collect.  Rec.  162  Divers  Merchants . .  have  had  their 
goods  piratously  robbed  and  laken. 

Piraya,  variant  of  PERAI,  PIRANHA. 

Pirck,  obs.  form  of  PERK  v,1 

Pire,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  pyre.  [ME. 
piren,  identical  in  form  and  sense  with  LG.  (in 
Brem.  Wbch.)  and  EFris.//re«,  of  unknown  origin. 

The  same  sense  is  expressed  in  mod.  Eng.  by  PEER  v., 
which  is  nol  known  before  1590.  Their  phonetic  relation  is 
difficult  to  understand ;  but  cf.  the  pairs  kike,  keek,  pike, 
peek,  pipe,  peept  pile,  peel,  also  pike  sb.,  peek,  now  peak, 
which  present  similar  problems.  Some  have  suggested  that 
LG.  plren  was  a  variant  of  pllren,  fliiren,  with  similar 
sense  ;  but  this  is  unlikely.] 

intr.  To  look  narrowly,  esp.  in  order  to  dis- 
cern something  indistinct  or  difficult  to  make  out ; 
to  peer. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  29  Riht  so  doth  he,  whan  that  he 
pirelh  [rime  tireth]  And  toteth  on  hire  wommanhiede.  1399 
LANGL.  Rick.  Redeles  in.  48  Thanne  cometh  ..  Anoper 
proud  partriche  . .  And  preuyliche  pirith  till  be  dame  passe. 
c  1400  Beryn  552  Go  yp .  .&  loke,  &  in  the  asshis  pire.  Ibid. 
1412  They  herd  all  his  compleynt,  bat  petouse  was  to  here, 


ing  and  pyring  into  every  body's  business 

Pire,  var.  PERRY  l,  Obs.,  pear-tree ;  obs.  f.  PIER. 

Pir  ene,  Pirenean,  Piretheum,  Pirethr  um : 
see  PYR-.  Piriawe,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  PARIAH. 

Pirie,  variant  of  PERRY!,  obs.,  PIRKIE. 

Piriform,  variant  (etymologically  correct)  of 
PYRIFOHM.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

||  Piri-piri  (pio-riipia-ri) .  A  Maori  name  applied 
to  several  plants,  esp.  to  Haloragis  micrantlia,  a 
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shrubby  plant  found  in  India,  south-eastern  Asia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  also  to  Acsena  Sati- 
guisorba,  used  as  tea  and  as  a  medicine,  called  by 
the  colonists  by  corruption  biddy-biddy. 

(In  the  former  sense  misprinted  piri-jiri  (see  A.  Cunning- 
ham in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (1839)  111.  30),  an  error  repealed  in 
some  diclionaries.) 

1866  Treas.  Bat.  567  s.  v.  Haloragis  (Piri-jiri).  1880  N.  £. 
Country  Jrnl.  XII.  195  (Morris  s.v.  BiaUly-biddy),  Pin-pin 
..  by  the  settlers  has  been,  .corrupted  inlo  biddy-biddy... 
These  tenacious  burrs  of  the  piri-piri.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n., 
Piri-jiri-shrub. 

Pirk(e,  obs.  form  of  PERK  sb.1  and  •v.'- 

Pirl  (pail,  Sc.  pi-r1!),  v.  arch.,  Sc.,  and  dial. 
Also  6  pirle,  pyrl,  6-9  purl.  [Origin  not  ascer- 
tained ;  perh.  onomatopoeic :  cf.  PURL  ».] 

1.  trans.  To  twist,  wind,  or  spin  (threads,  fibres, 
or  hairs)  into  a  cord;  in  early  use  esp.  to  twist 
or  spin  (gold  or  silver  wire)  into  cord  or  '  lace' ;  now 
esp.  dial,  to  twist  (horsehair)  into  fishing-lines,  etc. 

1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  796  Sum  pirlyng  of  golde 
theyr  work  to  encrease  With  fingers  smale,  and  handis  whyte 
as  mylk.  1530  PALSGR.  658/1,  I  pyrle  wyer  of  golde  or  syluer, 
I  wynde  it  upon  a  whele  as  sylke  women  do.  1556  J-  KEY- 
WOOD  Spider  /t  F.  xci.  39  But  copwebs  vpon  copwebs  :  plrld 
in  ech  cosle :  All  pans  of  windows  lo  be  so  enbosle :  That  no 
flic  can  passe.  1825  JAMIESON, Pirl.. 2.  To  twist,  twine,  curl; 
as  to  twist  horse-hair  inlo  a  fishing-line;  Roxb.,  Clydes. 
1828  MOIR  Mamie  Wauch  xxvi,  A  bit  daigh,  half  an  ounse 
weight,  pirled  round  wi'  the  knuckles  into  a  case.  1892 
Daily  News  10  Nov.  2/2  The  car  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Wyre  Drawers  Company,. .  men  and  women  in  the  costume 
of  James  I.  were  engaged  in  wire-drawing,  flatting,  and 
spinning  thread,  purling  bullion,  weaving  lace,  embroidering, 
and  lace-making.  1894  Northumb.  Gloss.,  Purl,  to  twist 
between  finger  and  Ihumb.  Horsehair  is  purled  thus  in 
making  snares  for  bird-catching  in  winter. 

2.  To  cause  to  revolve,  to  spin  ;  to  throw  or  toss 
with  spinning  motion.     Also  intr.  To  move  with 
such  motion,  to  revolve  rapidly,  to  spin. 

1791  J.  LEARMONT  Poems  273  (E.  D.  D.)  Cranreuch  snow 
blaws  pirlin'  on  the  plain.  1805  J.  NICOL  Poems  I.  25 (Jam.) 
Cauld  December's  pirlin  drift  Maks  Winter  fierce  an  snell 
come.  1808  JAMIESON,  Pirl,  v.  n.  to  whirl.  1880  Ibid,  (new 
ed.)  s.  v.,  Pirl  up  the  pennies.  [1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.,  Pirdle,  to  cause  to  spin.  '  Let  me  pirdle  the  top, 
I'll  show  thee  how  to  make'n  go.') 

3.  intr.  To  curl ;'  to  ripple  as  the  surface  of  a  body 
of  water  under  a  slight  wind'.  (Jamieson  1808.) 

Hence  Pirled///.  a.,  twisted,  twined,  spun  into 
a  thread  or  lace. 

c  1500  MEDWALL  Nature  (Brandl)  763  Then  yt  cryspeth 
and  shynelh  as  bryght  as  any  pyrled  gold.  1520  in  Arc/iae- 
ologia  LI  1 1.  17  A  corporax  case  and  the  corporax  of  gold 
pyrlled  and  crymyssynn  velvet.  1583  Rates  of  Customs 
Dvij,  Pirled  lace  called  canlelet  lace  of  thred  the  groce 
iii.  \\d.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  71  Some  with 
purled  lace  so  cloyd. 

Pirl,  sb.  Sc.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  a.  A  twist,  curl. 
b.  A  fine  curl  or  ripple  on  the  surface  of  water. 

1825  JAMIESON  s.v.,  'There's  a  pirl  on  the  water.'  1838 
HOGG  Tales  (1866)  150  (E.D.D.)  Wi'  the  pirl  bein'  awa',  the 
pool  was  as  clear  as  crystal.  1880  JAMIESON,  Pirl.  .2.  Twist, 
twine,  curl ;  as  '  That  line  has  na  the  richt  pirl,'  Clydes. 

Pirl,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  PURL  sb.  and  v. 

Pirlicue,  pirlie-,  variants  of  PUHLICUE. 

Pirliewinkles :  see  PILLIWINKS. 

t  Pirn,  sb.l  Obs.  rare—1,  [perh.  metathesis  of 
prin,  prene,  PREEN,  a  pin.]  ?A  pointed  twig  or 
branch ;  ?  a  thorn  or  spine. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4g8r  l>ai  fande  a  ferly  faire  tre 
quare-on  na  frule  groued,  Was  void  of  all  hire  verdure  & 
vacant  of  leues,..With-outen  bark  oubir  bast  full  of  bare 
pirnes. 

Pirn  (pajn,  Sc.  pirn),  sb.z  Now  Sc.  and  dial. 
Forms  :  5-6  pirne,  pyrne,  8  pyrn,  6-  pirn,  (9 
dial.  pirm).  [Origin  uncertain. 

Jamieson  points  out  that  in  sense  i  '  it  is  sometimes  called 
a  broach  '  (cf.  BROACH  sb.  4),  and  may  thus  be,  like  PIRN  sb.1, 
a  metathelic  form  of  prin,  PREEN  |  bul  Ihe  latler  has  exisled        etc. '.  £66  quots. 
in  Sc.  since  i4th  c.  as  prene,  prein,  preen,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  contact  or  confusion  between  the  two  words.] 

1.  A  small  cylinder  on  which  thread  or  yarn  is 
wound,  formerly  made  of  a  hollow  reed  or  quill, 
but  now  usually  of  turned  wood  or  iron,  with  an 
axial  bore  for  mounting  on  a  spindle  when  wind- 
ing ;  a  weaver's  bobbin,  spool,  or  reel. 
(Cf.  the  synonym  SPOOL,  the  orig.  sense  of  which  appears 

to  have  been  quill 'or  hollow  reed.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Para.  402/1  Pyrne,  of  a  webstarys  loome, 
panus  [an  error  reproduced  by  Palsgrave].  1474  Ace.  Ld. 

High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  25  Item  viij  pirnis  of  gold  for  the 

sammyn  harnessing,  price  of  the  pirne  x  s. ;  summa  iiij  li. 

1502   Ibid.  II.  289  Item.. for  xy  pirn  of  gold.      1700  SIR 

A.  BALFOUR  Lett.  210  In  the  Highest  Stone  there  are  In- 
numerable Pirns  of  Silk.  1792  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  II.  510 

Fit.. to  earn  their  bread  at  home,  the  women  by  spinning, 

and  the  men  by  filling  pirns,  (rolling  up  yarn  upon  lake 

reeds,  cut  in  small  pieces  for  the  shutlle).    1829  E.  IRVING 

Times  of  Martyrs  in  Anniversary  283  Her  spinning  wheel 

..having  no  heck,  but  a  moveable  eye  which  was  carried 

along  Ihe  pirn  byahearl-molion.  1831  W.  PATRICK  Plants  82 

The  slalks  [of  Arundo  Phragjnitcs\  were  formerly  used  for 

making  weaver's  pirns.     1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  vii. 

217.    1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  175  A  load  of  birchwood 

lo  be  Iransformed  inlo  bobbins  and  pirns. 
b.  Phrases.  (Sc.) 
To  wind  any  one  a  pirn,  to  plan  trouble  for  or  injury  to 

one,   get   one  into   difficulty ;   to  wind  (oneself)  a  bonny 

(queer)  pirn,  to  get  into  a  difficulty  or  entanglement;  an 


PIRNIE. 

Ill-favoured  (-winded)  pirn,  a  troublesome  or  complicated 
business ;  to  ravel  ones  pirns,  to  cause  one  trouble  or 
anxiety :  to  redd  (unwind)  a  ravelled  pirn,  to  clear  up  a 
tangled  matter  or  difficulty,  to  get  clear  of  an  entanglement ; 
to  wind  (up)  one's  pirn,  to  make  an  end,  have  done. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  201  Throw  sic  dis- 
plesour  he  hes  wynd  him  ane  pirne.  1638  in  Lang  Hist. 
Scot.  (1904)  III.  it  48  [Argyll  is  said  to  have  advised 


(E.  D.  D.)  I'll'just  wind  up  my  pirn,  and  hae  done  with  a 
remark  or  sae.  1787  SHIRKEFS  Jamie  tr  Bess  n.  ii,  Ere  ye 
get  loose,  ye'll  redd  a  ravell'd  pirn.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy 
xxiii,  Ye'll  spin  and  wind  yoursell  a  bonny  pirn.  ^1828  — • 


C.  A  reel  of  sewing  cotton,  a  bobbin  or  spool. 
(A  common  name  in  Sc.) 

1820  [Known  to  be  in  use  in  Hawick].  1887  D.  GRANT 
Scotch  Stories  64  Gin  a  customer  ca'd  for  a  penny  pirn. 

f  2.  transf.  The  yarn  wound  upon  the  pirn 
(ready  for  the  shuttle)  ;  also,  as  much  as  a  pirn 
holds,  a  pirnful.  ?  Obs.  rare. 

[Cf.  1474,  1502  in  i.]  1710  RUDDIMAN  Gloss.  Douglas' 
Jfeneis  s.  v.  Pyrnit,  The  Women  and  Weavers  [of  Scotland] 
call  a  small  parcel  of  yarn  put  on  a  broach  (as  they  name 
it),  or  as  much  as  is  put  into  the  shuttle  at  once,  a  Pyrn, 
but  most  commonly  the  stick  on  which  it  is  put  passes  under 
that  name.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Pirn,  the  wound  yarn 
that  is  on  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

3.  Any  device  or  machine  resembling  a  reel,  or 
used  for  winding ;  esf.  a  fishing-reel. 

1782  SIR  I.  SINCLAIR  Observ.  Sc.  Dial.  159  A  pirn  (for 

',.      v_.J, , T.' :_  F>L:>   'r T  vv  VI V 


1833  J.  S.  SANDS  Poems  Ser.  i.  78  (E.  D.  D.)  Auld  Jacob's 
staff  and  fishing  pirn.  1839  T.  C.  HOFLAND  Brit.  Anglers 
Man.  i.  (1841)  6  A  winch  or  reel,  is  used  for  running-tackle, 
and  is  generally  made  of  brass,  but  I  have  seen  them  in 
Scotland  made  of  wood,  where  they  are  called  pirns,  c  1830 


with  3  Hear  the  whirr  o'  the  miller's  pirn.  1903  Westm. 
Gaz.  8  Apr.  2/2  A  primitive  contrivance  of  a  hand-wheel, 
three  pirns— a  man,  a  woman,  and  two  boys  twisting  green 
rushes  into  ropes. 

•f  4.  An  unevenness  or  '  cockle  '  in  the  surface  of 
a  piece  of  cloth,  caused  by  difference  in  the  yarns 
composing  it.  Obs.  rare. 

['  They  still  say  in  Angus,  that  a  web  is  all  pirned,  when 
woven  with  unequal  yarn '  (Jamieson).] 

1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  166  We  should  have  no 
more  bad  Cloth,  nor  any  Cloth  disliklied  by  Bars,  Strips,  or 
Pirns,  occasioned  by  putting  different  Kinds  of  Yarn . .  in  the 
same  piece.  . 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pirn-winder,  -winding; 
pirn-cage  (see  quot.) ;  pirn-cap,  a  wooden  bowl 
used  by  weavers  to  hold  their  quills  (Jamieson) ; 
pirn-girnel,  a  box  for  holding  pirns  while  they 
are  being  filled ;  pirn-house,  a  weaving  shed ; 
pirn-stick,  a  wooden  spit  or  spindle  on  which  the 
quill  (pirn)  is  placed  while  the  yarn  put  on  it  in 
spinning  is  reeled  off;  pirn-wheel,  a  wheel  for 
winding  thread  on  bobbins ;  pirn-wife,  a  woman 
who  fills  pirns  with  yarn. 

1880  Antrim  #  Down  Gloss.,  'Pirn  cage,  an  arrangement 
square  frame,  in  which  '  pirns 

f  af- 


of  pins  standing  up  from  a  .  , 

or  bobbins  are  stuck— used  in  power-k>om  factories. 


i8«7 


buskit  in  breeks.  1896  G.  SETOUN  K.  Urouhart  xxn.  226 
Women  discussed  it  at  their  *pirn-wheels.  1895  A.  PHILIP 
Parish  o/  Long/organ  x.  276  A  good  canny  'pirn-winder. . . 
Her  average  wage  from  *pirn-winding  was  not  more  than 
two  shillings  a  week.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  S  Feb.  2/1  'Pirn- 
winding  ',  an  accessory  trade  to  hand-loom  weaving,  will,  no 
doubt,  die  with  the  present  workers. 

Firn.,s6.3  dial.  Alsopurn.  A  twitch  for  horses, 


Pirn,  a  stick  wit 

a  refractory  horsi 

nose.     1873  Swali 

the  end  to  hold  an  unruly  horse. 

Pirn  (pam),  a.  Sc.  [app.  f.  PIRN  .tf.2]  Found 
only  in  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  adj.  Pirned,  interwoven 
with  threads  of  different  colours;  striped;  brocaded. 

1494  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I.  224  Crammacy  sattm 
pirnit  wyth  gold.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  ni.  vu.  26  Riche 
wedis,  Figurft  and  prynnit  [ed.  1553  pyrnyt]  al  with  goldin 
thredis.  Ibid.  vm.  fii.  168  Ane.  .knychtly  weyd,  Pirnit  and 
wovin  full  of  fyn  gold  threyd.  IS39  I"?-  R-  Ward*.  (1815) 
33  Ane  gowne  of  crammasy  velvet . .  lynit  with  pyrnit  satyne. 
1710  RUDDIMAN  Gloss.  Douglas  Aincis,  Pyrnit,  striped, 
woven  with  different  colours.  i8ii)  W.  TENNANT  Papistry 
Stomi'd  (1827)  22  He.  .Tucks  up  his  pyrnit  tunic  bra. 

Firnie,  pirny  (pauni),  a.  and  s/>.1  Sc.    [app. 
related  to  prec.  vb.  and  to  PIRN  sl>.-  sense  4.] 
A.  adj.  Of  cloth :  Striped  with  different  colours. 

[ISII  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  253  The  Kmgis 
goune  of  pyrne  satyne  of  gold  lynit  with  Romany  buge.) 
1697  CI.KLAND  Poems  12  With  Brogues,  and  Trues,  and 
pirnie  Plaides,  With  good  blew  Bonnets  on  their  Heads. 
17*1  RAMSAV  Elegy  on  Patie  Birnic,  The  famous  fiddler 
of  Kinghorn..Tho'baith  his  weeds  and  mirth  were  p.rny. 
[Note.  When  a  piece  of  stuff  is  wrought  unequally,  part 
coarse,  and  part  fine,  of  yarn  of  different  colours,  we  call 


PIRNIE. 

It  pirny,  from  the  pirn.]    1865  JANET  HAMILTON  Poems  192 
Craning  his  '  pirnie  '  plaid  over  his  shoulders  and  chest. 

B.  rfi  A  conical  woollen  nightcap,  usually 
striped  with  different  colours. 

'Generally  applied  to  those  manufactured  at  Kilmarnock' 
(Jamieson). 

1814  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  hucycl.  s.  v.,  A  monkey., 
leaped  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  plucked  off  his  pirnie.  1858 
SIMMONDS  nict.  Trade,  Pirnie,  a  woollen  nightcap  made  m 
kilmarnock,  of  different  colours  or  stripes.  1895  CROCKETT 
Kog-Myrtlc  .y  Peat  206  Tibbie  was  knitting  at  a  reid  pirnie 

Pirnie,  pirny  (ps'-mi),  si.2  Sc.    Diminutive 

of  l'ii«f  sb.- 

1776  C.  KEITH  Farmer's  Ha'  5  The  auld  gudewife  the 
irney  reels  Wi'  tenty  hand.  1879  J •  WHITE  Jottings  192 
E.  D.  D.)  Doon  to  the  Leap  I'll  aften  rin,  Richt  glad  to 
.ear  my  pirnie  spin. 

Pirogue  (pir^'g)-  Also  7  pyrage,  pyrogue, 
8-9  perioque,  9  perogue,  periogue,  piroque, 
peroque.  See  also  PIRAGUA,  [a.  F.  pirogue 
(pj'ro'g),  prob.  from  Galibi,  the  Carib  dialect  of 
Cayenne.]  Another  form  of  PIBAGUA  :  still  used 
in  the  same  senses,  but  more  widely  diffused,  and 
extended  (under  French  influence)  to  the  native 
canoes  of  various  regions,  and  to  kinds  of  open 
boats,  with  or  without  sails,  locally  used. 

[1665  C.  DE  ROCHEFORT  Hitt.  des  Antilles  86  Grandes 
chaloupes qu'ils  appellent  pyraugues.]  1666  J.  DAVIF.S//M/. 
Car/Mr  Isles  39  The  Caribbians  will  of  one  trunk  make 
those  iong  shallops  called  pyrages.  1698  FROGER  Voy,  66 
Pyrogues . .  large  Canoos,  very  long  and  made  of  one  single 
tree,  nollowed.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1796)  II.  iv. 
161  Their  pirogues  or  war  boats  are  so  large  as  to  carry  forty 
or  fifty  men.  179*  MAR.  RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  85  This 
tree  supplies  the  Caribs  with  wood  for  building  their  peri- 
oques  or  canoes,  which  they  cut  out  of  the  trunk.  1807 
P.  GASS  Jrnl.  12  The  expedition  was  embarked  on  board  a 
batteau  and  two  periogues.  1808  I'lKESottrces  Mississ.  I.  8 
Met  two  peroques  fulfof  Indians.  1818  WEBSTER,  Pirogue. 
..In  modern  usage  in  America,  a  narrow  ferry-boat  carrying 
two  masts  and  a  lee-board.  1838  J.  HALL  Notes  West. 
States  218  The  earliest  improvement  upon  the  canoe,  was  the 
Pirogue,  an  invention  of  the  whites . .  the  pirogue  has  greater 
width  and  capacity,  and  is  composed  of  several  pieces  of 
timber— as  if  the  canoe  was  sawed  in  two  equal  sections, 
and  a  broad  flat  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  the  middle.  1860 
DOMENECH  Deserts  N.  Amer.  II.  276  Canoes  are  of  three 
sorts :  piroques,  made  of  the  stem  of  a  single  tree ;  small 
boats  lined  with  buffalo  hide..;  and  lastly  the  canoe  pro- 
perly  so  called.  1886  tr.  de  Brazza  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
3  Sept.  6/2  It  was  impossible ..  to  ascend  the  Ogowai  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  natives  to  pilot  our  pirogues  in  the  rapids. 
1889  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  851/1  She  is  what  they  call  a 
pirogue  here  [West  Indies]..,  she  has  a  long  narrow  hull, 
two  masts,  no  deck  :  she  has  usually  a  crew  of  five,  and  can 
carry  thirty  barrels  of  tafia.  1893  J.  FOGERTY  Juanita  I.  96 
A  number  of  black  canvas-covered  canoes,  locally  [W.  coast 
of  Ireland]  called  '  pirogues  '. 

t  Pirot.  Obs.  [a.  F. />!>«/ (Cotgr.) :  cf.  PIDDOCK.] 

1611  COTGR.,  Pirot,  the  Pirot,  or  Hag-fish  j  a  kind  of  long 
shell-fish.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  250  A  sort  of  Solenes 
(which  the  Venetians  call  Cape  longe,  and  the  English 
Pirot). .a  kind  of  Shell  fish  deep  bedded  in  a  solid  rock. 

Pirotte,  obs.  form  of  PIRATE. 

Pirouette  (pir»/,e-t),  sb.  Also  8  pi-,  pyroet. 
[a.  F.  pirouette  spinning  top,  child's  windmill  or 
whirligig,  teetotum,  pirouette  in  dancing  or  riding 
(ijthc.  in  Littre)  ;  in  OF.  also  in  masc.  form 
piroet,  pironet  (isthc.),  whence  piroet  in  Bailey. 
A  parallel  dim.  is  ISurgundian  pirouelle  teetotum 
(Littre) ;  Guernsey  has  the  simpler  form  piroiie 
a  whirligig  or  little  wheel  (Mitivier).  Evidently 
from  same  source  as  It. piruolo, pirolo  'top,  gig, 
twirle ',  also  '  a  woodden  peg  or  pinne  for  an  in- 
strument of  musike'  (Florio),  cf.  pirla,  pirlo  'a 
childcs  top,  gig,  or  twirle '  (Fl.). 

The  \l.  piruolo,  pirolo  is  in  form  a  dim.  of  a  form  *piro  : 


of  wliicli  arose  the  other  senses.] 

1.  The  act  of  spinning  round  on  one  foot,  or  on 
the  point  of  the  toe,  as  performed  by  ballet-dancers. 

1706  P.  SIRIS  Art  of  Dancing  43  A  Table  of  Pirouettes. 
\IHd.  Fig.  13,  To  Pinmttttr,  or  Whirl  about  on  the  two 


A  Columbine  practising  a  pirouette  in  sober  sadness.  1846 
PATTERSON  Zool.  34  A  rotation  which  would  put  to  shame 
the  most  finished  pirouettes  of  the  opera-dancer.  1875  JAS. 
GRANT  One  of  the  '  600 '  I.  vi.  80  Berkeley,  .made  a  species 
of  pirouette  on  the  brass  heels  of  his  glazed  boots. 

2.  In  the  manege :  see  quots. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Or/.,  Pirouette,  Pyroet,  in  the  manage, 
a  turn  or  circumvolution  which  a  horse  makes,  without 
changing  his  ground.  Pirouettes  are  either  of  one  treiul  or 
piste,  or  of  two.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Piroet.  1775  in  ASH  : 
and  in  mod.  Diets.  1847  W.  IRVING  in  Life  *  Lett.  (1864) 
IV.  20  He  is  rather  skittish  also,  and  has  laid  my  coachman 
in  the  dust  by  one  of  his  pirouettes. 

Pirouette  (pirK,e-t),  v.  [a.  F.  pirouetter,  f. 
pirouette :  see  prec.]  intr.  To  dance  a  pirouette, 
spin  or  whirl  on  the  point  of  the  toe ;  to  move  with 
a  whirling  motion.  AlsoyTf. 

[1706:  see  prec.  i.]  i8u  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II.  318 
See,  the  king  of  the  shell-fish  advancing,,  .pirouetting  and 
dancing !  1834  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  VI.  504  Volting 
demi  volting,  pirouetting,  parrying  with  and  opposing  the 


903 

left  hand,  are  manoeuvres  now  totally  disused  in  fencing. 
1868  Morn,  Star  26  Mar..  To  pirouette  in  combustible  gauze 
before  the  footlights.  1871  UAKKR  Nile  Triout.  viii.  133 
After  pirouetting  in  several  strong  whirlpools . .  we  at  length 
arrived.  1894  MAKING-GOULD £>u«»  ofL.  1.  8  To.  .pirouette 
at  the  apex  of  his  loftiest  elocution. 

Hence  Pirouetting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also 
Kroue'tter,  one  who  pirouettes ;  Pirou«tti»m, 
Firone  ttiven««»,  twncc-wds,,  disposition  for  or 
habit  of  pirouetting. 

1839  r>l*ckt».  Mag-  XLVI.  533  A  bitterness  seldom 
exercised  towards  the  pirouettism  of  a  lawyer.  1844  Ibid. 
LV.  395/1  A  professor's  chair  for  the  improvement  of 
pirouetters.  Iliiit.  297  The  boss  of  pirouettiveness  is  strangely 
wanting  in  human  conformation.  1840  I.AKHAM  Ingot.  Leg. 
Ser.  l.  Witches'  Frolic,  Such  lofty  curvetting,  And  grand 
pirouetting.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  I.  viu.  286 
His  slovenly  dress,  his  pirouetting  walk.  1878  T.  HARDY 
Return  of  Native  w.  iii,  She  began  to  envy  those  pirouetters. 

Birr  (pir),  st.1  Sc.  dial.  Also  7  pir,  9  pirrhe. 
[app.  onomatopoeic:  cf.  PIRBIB.]  A  ruffling  breeze 
of  wind. 


1894  J.  GBDDIE  / 
'pirrhe1  of  wind. 

b.  A  state  of  agitation  or  excitement ;  a  flurry. 

1856  G.  HENDERSON  Pop.  Rhymes  127  When  one  is  in  a 
pirr  about  things  which  do  not  go  well. 

Pirr,jA.1!  Also  pirre,purre.  [Onomatopoeic, 
imitating  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  birds.]  a.  A  local 
name  of  the  Tern :  see  PIBB-MAW.  b.  The  Black- 
headed  Gull  (Larus  rudibundits],  rare. 

1814  MACTACCART  Gallovid.  Eucycl.  (1876)  383  Pirr,  ..is 
also  a  sea-fowl  with  a  long  tail  and  black  head,  ..whenever 
it  sees  any  small  fish  or  fry,  dives  down  . .  on  them,  crying 
'pirr!1  1875  LANDSBOROUGH  Arran  401  The  numerous 
Cumbrae  pirres  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  away.  1880 
Antrim  ft  Down  Gloss.,  Purre,  two  sea  birds,  the  tern  and 
the  black-headed  gull.  1898  MACMANUS  Bend  of  Road  195 
The  centre  of  the  lake  where  the  many  hundred  white 
pirrs  now  circled,  and  called. 

Pirr,  v.  Sf.  [Onomatopoeic:  goes  with  PIBB 
j*.1]  intr.  a.  Of  the  wind  :  To  blow  as  a  steady 
breeze,  b.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  To  drive,  ride, 
or  run  rapidly ;  cf.  whirr.  Hence  Pl-rring/^/.  a. 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (r827)  62  Careerin'  on 
the  pirrin'  breeze,  A  greedy  gled.  1851  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
I.  171  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  than  so  pimng 
through  quiet  roads  [in  a  gigj.  laid.  172  We  bowed  to  each 
other . .  and  I  pirred  on. 

tPirre.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  from  the  accom- 
panying sound.]  Difficulty  in  breathing  ;  asthma. 

1398  TREVISA  Bar/A.  De  P.  K.  in.  xv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  As 
in  hem  bat  haue  be  pirre  and  styflles  and  ben  pursyf  and 
bikke  brebid  [L.  ut  patct  in  asthmaticis  et  anhelosis]. 

Pirre,  var.  PERBIE  Obs.,  jewellery ;  var.  PIBB  sb? 

Pirre,  pirrey,  obs.  ff.  PERRY  2  (the  beverage). 

Pirrhick,  Pirrite,  obs.  ff.  PVRBHIC,  PYBITE. 

Pirrie,  pirry  (pi'ri).  Now  only  dial.  Forms: 
5-6  pyry,  pyrie,  5-7  pery,  6  pyrry,  -ye,  -ie, 
pirie,  pierie,  pierrie,  perrye,  -ie,  6-7  pirrie, 
pirry,  perry ;  9  n.  and  e.  dial,  perry ;  also  n. 
parry,  -ey.  [app.  onomatopoeic. 

Cf.  PIRR  i*.1,  also  the  later  BERRY  si:.1,  and  its  suggested 
relationship  to  BIRR.  All  these  words  are  apparently 
natural  oral  expressions  of  the  action  of  such  a  wind. 
Gael,  piorradh  (pi'rray),  genitive  piorraiM  (piTrai)  'a 
squall  or  blast '  is  app.  a  parallel  formation  i  it  appears  to 
have  no  root  in  Celtic,  and  could  scarcely  have  onginated 
the  Eng.  word,  of  which  the  earliest  examples  belong  to 
East  Anglia,  where  it  is  still  in  native  use.) 

A  blast  of  wind ;  a  squall ;  a  sudden  storm  of 
wind,  'half  a  gale'.  In  mod.  dial,  use  also,  A 
sudden  scudding  rain. 

c  1410  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  126  With  a  sodeyn  pyry, 
he  lappyd  hem  in  care,  c  1440  Promp.  Para.  401/2  Pyry, 
or  storme.  nimbus.  .'1-1500  Cm.  Corp.  Christi  Plays  8/226 
E  I  fryndis,  ther  cam  a  pyrie  of  wynd  with  a  myst  suddenly. 
1531  ELYOT  Gav.  i.  xvii,  Aferde  of  pirries  or  great  stormes. 
"SS9  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  Pref.  5  In  sayling, 
thou  shall  not . .  feare  Penes  and  great  windes.  1610 
HOLLAND  Comdex's  Brit.  (1637)  307  Hee  . .  was  with  a 
contrary  pirrie  carried  violently  into  Normandie.  c  1630 
RISDON  Snrv.  Devon  §  315  (1810)  328  It  suffered  a  kind  of 
inundation . .  at  a  spring  tide,  driven  by  a  very  strong  perry. 
1865  W.  WHITE  E.  Eng.  I.  92  '  If  we  cu'd  only  hev  a  perry 
wind  ',  says  the  Captain. . .  A  perry  wind  is  half  a  gale. 

b.  Jig.  A  'breeze'  or  storm  in  the  social  or 
political  atmosphere. 

1536  SI.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  312  He  pratith,  and  is  so 
proude, . .  that  he  can  not  fayll  to  perish  himself  in  the  pyry. 
1565  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  i.  178  Nor  Hamilton  cold  have 
no  hope  to  hold  his  seate,  Nor  yett  Argile  to  abide  the 
court ;  the  pirrye  was  to  greate.  1600  W.  WATSON  Dtca- 
cordon  ( 1602)  126  There  arose  such  a  huffing  perrie  against  me. 

Pirrie,  obs.  form  of  PEBBY  2  (beverage). 

Pirr-maw  (psuitnj).  Also 8-9 pyr-,  9 purre-. 
[f.  PIRR  sb*  +  MAW  rf.3]  A  local  name  of  the 
Common  Tern  (Sterna  Jlicviatilis)  and  of  the 
Roseate  Tern  ( S.  dougallt). 

1744  C.  SMITH  County  Down  131  Sea  Fowl,  as  the  Gull 
and  Pyrmaw,  who  build  in  the  Rocks.  1880  Antrim  «r 
Oman  Gloss.,  Pim-meau,  the  tern.  Ibid.,  Pyrmaw,  a  sea 
bird,  probably  the  tern  or  'purre'.  1885  SWAIXSOS  Prm. 
Names  Brit.  Birds ;  203  Roseate  tern,..  Purre  maw  (Carnck. 
fergus).  From  their  hoarse  cry. 

Pirrosyn,  variant  of  PERBOSIN  Obs. 
Pirry,  variant  of  PKRHY  »  Obs.,  pear-tree. 


PISCAKY. 
|     t  Pirwike,  -wyoke,  obs.  ft".  PEBOKE,  PIKIWIO. 

1538  ELYOT,  Galerns, .  .a  pirwike.  IJ5»  HULOIT,  Pirwycke, 
galertu. 

Pirwynole,  obs.  f.  PEBIWINKLE  2  (the  mollusc). 

Piry;e,  var.  PEEBT,  PEBBT  ' ;  obs.  f.  PERRY  -. 

Pisa  (p*'za).  Name  of  a  city  in  Italy.  In  quot. 
j  applied  to  a  Pisan  dagger  or  poniard  (obs?), 

ai6»s  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Cust.  Country  n.  iii,  The 
difference  between  a  Spanish  rapier  And  your  purc//V<i. 

II  Pi»  aller  (pi'zak).  [F.,  lit. '  go  worst '.]  The 
worst  that  can  be,  or  can  happen ;  what  one  would 
do,  take,  choose,  etc.,  in  the  event  of  things  coming 
to  the  worst ;  what  one  accepts  when  one  can  do 
no  better ;  a  do-no-bettcr,  a  last  resource. 

1676  ETHEREDCE  Man  of  Mode  i.  i,  Dorimant,  when  did 
you  »ee  your  pis-alter,  as  you  call  her,  Mrs.  Loveit?  1800 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  (1832!  II.  xxv.  158  She  was  in- 
capable of  the  meanness  of  retaining  a  lover  as  a  pis-allcr. 
1808  Kdiii.  Rev.  XI.  438  A  balance  of  trade  paid  in 
the  precious  metals,  is  the  pis-oiler  of  foreign  commerce. 
1847  DISKAKLI  Tancred  \.  i,  As  a  pis  aller  one  might  put  up 
with  him.  1874  MORLEY  Compromise  a.  63  To  me  the 
history  of  mankind  is  a  huge  pis-aller . .  a  prodigious  waste- 
ful experiment. 

t  Pisane.  Obs.  Forms :  4  pe-,  pusen,  pysan, 
4-5  pe-,  pusane,  5  pesayn,  pyg-,  puisane,  pys- 
san,  pisan,  pissand,  5-6  pesan,  pissan(e.  [a. 
OF.  pisainne,  pizane  adj.  fern,  of  pisain,  pizain 
Pisan,  qualifying  gorgerelte,  helme,  etc.  Cf.  basi- 
neltum  fisanum  (Dn  Cange).]  A  piece  of  armour 
to  protect  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  neck. 

13..  A".  Alis.  3697  Indiens,  and  Emaniens,  With  swordes, 
lances, and  pesens [v. r.  pensels).  13 ..  Coer  <&  /..  32 1  H e  bare 
,  away  halfe  bys  schelde  Hys  pusen  therwith  gan  eon.  13.. 
I  Gatv.  $  Gr.  Knt.  204  Ne  no  pysan,  ne  no  plate  pat  pented 
to  armes.  a  1400  SirPerc.  1722  He  hitt  hym  evene  one  the 
nekk-bane  Thurgh  ventale  and  pesane.  c  1400  Laud  Troy- 
Bk.  4429  He  brast  his  Pisan  and  his  coloret.  Ibid.  12603 
At  him  he  schet  And  hitte  him  In  his  gorget,  That  it  )ede 
thorow  his  pesayn.  c  1490  Anturs  of  Arth,  xlv,  He  girdus 
to  Syr  Gauane,  Thro?hc  venlaylleand  pusane  [v.  r.  pesayne). 
1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  in  The  thrid  he  straik  tbrouch 
his  pissand  of  maile.  Ibid.  ix.  1 104  Throu  pissanis  stuff  in 
sondyr  strak  the  swyr.  1337  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 
VI.  336  Deliverit  to  the  Kingis  grace,,  .ane  pissane  of  mail^e 
and  ane  hudskule. 

II  Pisang  (pisx-rj).  Also  7  pi9an,  pissan, 
pysangh.  [Malay  *~J  pisang.}  The  Malay 

name  of  the  Banana,  formerly  also  in  English  use. 
Wild  pisang,  the  name  given  to  a  S.  African  allied 
plant,  Strelitzia  augusta. 

iftSa  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandehlo's  Treat.  134  The  Country 
abounds  . .  specially  in  Fruits, . .  Pissans,  Oranges  and 
Lemmons.  1671  NARBOROVGH  in  Ace.  Scv.  late  Voy.  l. 
(1694)  141,  6000  Coco-Nuts  and  ico  Bundles  of  Pysanghs. 
1811  ANNB  PLUMTRE  tr.  Lichtensleins  S.  Africa  I.  ll.  xv. 
204  The  Pisang  river.. has  this  name  from  the  profusion  of 
wild  Pisang,  . .  strelitiia  alba,  that  grows  upon  its  banks, 
fb.  attrib.  Pisang  ng,  a  banana  ;  pi«ang-tree. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  FryMs  Voy.  E.  hid.  31  Uttle  Veswls.. 
brought.. Coco's,  Pisang  Figgs,  which  are  a  long  kind  of 
Figg.  1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  291  Much  hath  already 
been  written  concerning  the  Pisang-tree.  1745  P.  THOMAS 
Anson's  Voy.  333  Those  most  admired  are  the  Pisang  Figs. 

Fisanite  (pi'zansit).  Min.     [ad.  Ger.  pisantt, 
named  1860,  after  F.  Pisani,  who  described  it :  see 
!   -ITE  l.l     A  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron  and  copper, 
found  in  Turkey,  in  bright  blue  concretions. 

1861  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  XXXI.  366Pisanite  ..  a 
cupreous  variety  of  copperas  from  Turkey.  1868  DANA  Mm. 
(ed.  5)  646  Pisanite,  ..occurs  with  chalcopyrite  at  a  copper 
mine  in  the  interior  of  Turkey. 

Pisasphalt,  erron.  form  of  PISSASPHALT. 

fPi'Bcage.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L.  pisca- 
gium  (for  "piscaticum),  i.  piscare  to  fish,  after  OF. 
peschage  fishing,  f.  peschier  to  fish;  see  -AOE.] 
Right  of  fishing. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  in.  iv.  70  Wrecks, 
Swannage,  Warrenage,  Commonage,  Piscage. 

(Also  7  pisohary.)    [ad. 


usually  in  phr.  common  ofpiscary:  see  quot.  1880. 

1474  RollsofParlt.  VI.  166/2  Markettes,Warens,  Piscaries, 
Fre  Custornes.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Piscarie  (facana}, 

signineth  in  our  common  lawe,  a  libertie  of  fishing  in  an 
other  mans  waters.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xvi.  261 
That  the  eyotts  or  little  islands,  arising  in  any  part  of  the 
river,  shall  be  the  property  of  him  who  owneth  the  piscaryand 


Rirkls  of  Common  259  Common  of  piscary  is  a  liberty  of 
fishing  in  another  man's  water,  in  common  with  the  o\ 
of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  also  with  others,  who  may  be  enlitli 
to  the  same  right.  r  ,  . 

2.  A  place  where  fish  may  be  caught ;  a  fishing- 
ground,  fishery. 


Fbh?m£  Hc«~.d  to  angle  or"  net  pirts  of  ,h.  pta 


PISCABY. 

f  b.  A  fish-market.  Ol/s.  rare~°. 

[1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  v.  iv,  The  small  tenement  ..  By 
the  Piscaria.)  1706  PHILLIPS,  Piscary,  a  Place  where  Fish 
is  kept  or  sold,  a  Fish.market. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  piscancs 
or  to  fishing. 

1869  Daily  News  23  July,  When  the  humbler  tenants  of 
presumed  piscary  properties  were  being  impoverished.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Calal.  273  The  piscary  laws  and  customs 
were  severe. 

t  Piscary  2.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  piscarttts : 
see  prec.]  A  fisherman;  a  fishmonger. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Piscary  (piscarins\  a  fisher,  or  one 
that  sels  small  fish. 

Fiscash,  variant  of  PESHCUSH,  an  offering. 

PiSCation  (pisk^'-Jan).  rare.  [ad.  L.  pisca lio- 
nem,  n.  of  action  f.  piscdrt  to  fish,  t.  piscis  a  fish.] 
Fishing. 

1614  BP.  HALL  Coittenipl.,N.  T.  it.  iv,  What  is  this  divine 
Trade  of  ours  then,  but  a  spirituall  Piscation  ?  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  viii.  32  Foure  bookes  of  Cynegeticks 
or  venation,  five  of  Halieuticks  or  piscatipn.  1848  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXIV.  06  He  must  not  dream  of  rivalling ..  Stoddart 
in  the  science  of  piscation. 

Piscattvlogy.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  piscat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  piscarl  to  fish  +  -LOGY.]  The  science  of 
fishing ;  in  quot.  erron.  =  ichthyology. 

1867  ATWATER  Logic  217  Thus  Ornithology,  Piscatology, 
&c.,  under  Zoology. 

II  Piscator  (pisk?-t^,  -3i).  [L.  piscator,  agent- 
n.  from  piscarl  to  fish.]  A  fisherman;  an  angler. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  40  Viator.  My  friend  Piscator, 
you  have  kept  time  with  my  thoughts,  for  the  Sun  is  just 
rising.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury^  in.  xvL  (Roxb.)  79/2 
Instruments  pertaineing  to  the  Piscators  science.  1904 
Athenarnin  31  Dec.  901/1  Extracts  from  ancient  piscators 
and  writers  on  fishing. 

Piscatorial  (piskat6»Tinl),  n.  [f.  'L.piscdtori- 
US  PlSCATOKY -r- -AL.]  =  PISCATORY  I. 

1828  HAWTHORNE  Fanshatve  iii,  A  hook  and  line,  a  fish- 
spear,  or  any  piscatorial  instrument  of  death  !  1854  PULMAN 
(title)  The  Book  of  the  Axe :  containing  a  piscatorial  de- 
scription of  that  Stream.  1883  J.  C.  BLOOMFIELD  Fisheries 
frit.  8  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  To  study  the  grandest  specimen 
of  piscatorial  topography  ever  exhibited,  in  the  official 
fishery  map  of  the  United  States. 

Hence  Piscato  rialist,  a  professed  angler  ;  Pis- 
cato-rially  adv.,  in  a  piscatorial  manner.  So 
Plscato'rian  sb.,  an  angler;  adj.  =  PISCATORIAL  ; 
PiscatoTical  a.  nonce-ivd.,  dealing  with  pisca- 
torial matters ;  PiscatoTlous  a.  —  PISCATORY. 

1903  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Aug.  8/1  Mr.  Henry  Walford  Stubbin, 
a  well-known  *piscatorialist,  died  recently  at  Cheltenham. 
1824  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1825)  454  'The  Lord  Mayor's  ' 
health  was  next  proposed,  'piscatoiially.  1845  Blackw. 
Mag.  LVIII.  475  He  was  . .  so  piscatonally  haoilimented 
that  there  was  no  making  out  his  order  or  degree.  1861 
J.  H.  BENNET  Winter  Medit.  i.  v.  (1875)  134  The  gentle 
art  is  cultivated  . .  by  many  zealous  native  *piscatorians. 
1864  A.  McKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  (1880)  ir  That  pisca- 
torian  traveller,  Franck.  1848  Black™.  Mug.  LXIll.  382 
A  *piscatorical  page,  in  which  we  would  have  shown,  .how 
.  .silver  fish  are  caught  whose  eyes  are  living  gold.  1799 
Naval  Chron.  I.  67  The  *piscatorious,  or.  .fishing  Frog. 

Piscatory  (pi-skatari),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  pisca- 
tori-us  adj.,  f.  piscator  fisher  :  see  -OBY  2.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fishers  or  to  fishing. 
Piscatory  ring,  the  signet  ring  worn  by  the  pope  as 

successor  of  St.  Peter  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  19,  etc.). 

1633?.  FLETCHER  (title)  The  Purple  Island. .togetherwith 
Piscatorie  Eclogs.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  III.  III.  296 
The  Pope  dy'd. . ,  and  immediately  the  Piscatory  Ring  was 
broken  oy  Cardinal  Barbarino.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  36  F  9  To  substitute  fishermen  for  shepherds,  and 
derive  his  sentiments  from  the  piscatory  life.  1861  H.  F. 
HORE  in  Macm.  Mag.  V.  52  The  gain  to  the  piscatory 
interest  would  be  immense.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi. 
(1880)  194  Piscatory  heirlooms  ana  relics. 

2.  Employed  in  or  addicted  to  fishing. 

1661  LOVELL  Hitl.  Anim.  ft  Min.  Introd.,  Sea  gull,  white, 
cinereous,  piscatorie.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  271  The 
salmon,  which  are.. as  important  to  the  piscatory  tribes  as 
are  the  buffaloes  to  the  hunters  of  the  prairies.  1882  Harpers 
Mag.  June  6  Yarmouth  is  piscatory,  .beyond  description. 

H  3.   erron.    Misused  for  PISCINE  a. 

1768  FOOTE  Devil  on  2  Sticks  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  276  Certain 
animalcule,  or  piscatory  entities,  that  insinuate  themselves 
thro'  the  pores  into  the  blood.  1841  Utiited  Service  Mag. 
I.  349  The  upper  part  being  human,  the  lower  part,  from 
the  hips,  piscatory. 

t  B.  ellipt.  as  sb.     A  play  or  the  like  dealing 
with  the  life  of  fishermen.     (Cf.  pastoral.)  Obs. 

1631  P.  FLETCHER  (title)  Sicelides,  a  Piscatory,  as  it  hath 
beene  Acted  in  Kings  Colledge,  in  Caii  .ridge. 

Fiscence,  pisceus,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PUISSANCE. 

II  Pisces  (pi'sfz).  Also  4  pissis,  5  pisshes, 
pysoes.  [L.  pisces,  pi.  of  piscis  fish.] 

1.  Astron.  The  twelfth  zodiacal  constellation,  the 
Fishes ;  also  the  twelfth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (origin- 
ally coincident  with  the  constellation),  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  2oth  of  February. 

rXMl  CHAUCER  Astral,  tl.  §40  Also  the  degree,  .was  in 
the  furst  degree  of  pisces.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4039  The  sun 
. .  Passyng  fro  pisshes  vnder  playn  course.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  532/2  On  the  parallel  of  London,  as  much 
of  the  ecliptic  rises  about  Pisces  and  Aries  in  two  hours  as 
the  moon  goes  through  in  six  days.  1868  LOCKYP.R  Elem. 
Astron.  vii.  265  In  the  time  of  Hipparchus — 2000  years 
ago— the  Sun  at  the  vernal  equinox  was  in  the  constellation 
Aries ;  now-a-days  it  is  in  the  constellation  Pisces. 
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|     2.  Zool.  Fishes,  as  a  Class  of  Vertebrata. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  xxv.  heading, 
Pisces  (fishes).  1873  J.GEiKiEGr1.  7^X^525 Class:  Pisces. 

Pi8ch(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Piss. 

Piscicapture  (pi'sikse^ptiuj).  humorous  or 
affected,  [f.  L.  pisci-s  fish  +  cafttlra  CAPTUBE.] 
The  catching  of  fish. 

1861  RUSSELL  Diary  North  t,  South  (1863)  I.  xix.  206  The 
delights    of  piscicapture.      1878    Standard   21    Oct.    5^1 

I  '  Snatching  '  is  a  form  of  illicit  piscicapture  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  entertain  . .  sympathy.  1881  J.  PAYN  Hum, 
Stories  298  Instruments  of  piscicapture. 

Hence  Piscica'pturist,  a  catcher  of  fish. 

1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  xxviii,  On  the  part  of  the 
piscicapturists  (for  a  fish  is  not  to  be  called  a  fish  now,  and 
everything  connected  with  him  is  pisci-  something). 

tPisciele.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. //«•£«/-;«,  dim. 
of  piscis  fish :  see  -ICLE.]  A  little  fish. 

i6S7  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  459  Neither  bones  nor  part 
of  the  piscicle.  1661  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2). 

Piscicolous  (pisi-kiflas),  a.  [f.  L.  pisci-s  fish 
+  -col-a  inhabitant  +  -OUS.]  (See  quot.  1895.) 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Piscicolous,  .. 
parasitic  upon  fishes. 

Piscicultural  (pisikzHtiural),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pisciculture.  Hence 
Piscicu-lturally  adv.,  in  respect  of  pisciculture. 

1862  Corah.  Maf.  V.  196  Before  the  piscicultural  era. 
1881  Nature  XXVI.  475  The  ease  with  which  all  kinds  of 
fish  can  be  treated  pisciculturally.     1887  Manch.  Exam. 

I  7  Feb.  5/5  Prof.  Huxley,  a  thoroughly  practical  authorityon 
all  piscicultural  questions. 

Pisciculture  (pi'sikr^tiflj).  ff.  L.  pisci-s 
fish  +  culfura  CULTURE.  Cf.  F. pisciculture  (Diet. 
Acad.  1878).]  The  breeding,  rearing,  and  preser- 
vation of  (living)  fish  by  artificial  means. 

1859  Ellin.  Rev.  CIX.  304  The  new  arrangements  for  the 

protection  of  salmon,  and  for  pisciculture,  in  imitation  of 

the  French  practise.    1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  II.  ix.  vii.  562 

The  pearl-oyster  may  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  pisci- 

1    culture.      1866  ROGERS  Agric.  ff  Prices  I.  xxiv.  608  The 

!    monks  were  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  pisciculture. 

Pisciculturist  (pisikirltiurist).  [See  -1ST.] 
A  person  engaged  or  interested  in  pisciculture. 

1862  Illustr.  Lond.  News  n  Jan.  50/3  M.  Coste,  the  pisci. 

culturisL    1868  PEARD  Water-farm.  L  3  They  were  still 

|    immeasurably  behind  the  pisciculturists  of  to-day.     1881 

Standard  10  Sept.  2/1  A  practical  pisciculturist,  and  an 

i    enthusiast  in  all  matters  relating  to  fish  and  fisheries. 

Piscifauna  (pi-sifg-na).  [f.  L.  pisci-s  fish 
;  +  FAUNA.]  Collective  term  for  the  native  fishes 
.  (of  any  district  or  country)  ;  the  fish-fauna. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Piscifauna, . . 
the  fish-Fauna  of  a  region. 

Pisciform  (pi'sifpjm),  a.  [f.  L.  pisci-s  fish  + 
-FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fish. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  160  Order  X.— Cetacea. 
Body  pisciform,  terminated  by  a  caudal  appendage.     1875 
j    HUXLEY  in   Eticycl.    Brit.   I.  768/2  The  embryo,  when 
i    hatched,  is  pisciform  and  apodal. 

Piscina  (pisfna,  plsai'na).  PI.  -83,  -as.  [a. 
i,.  piscina  a  fishpond,  bathing-pool,  tank,  in  med. 
L.  in  sense  2,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg  piscina,  f.  piscis  fish.] 

1.  A  fishpond ;  a  pond,  basin,  or  pool ;  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  a  public  or  private  pond  for 
bathing  or  swimming. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  I.  153  Also  the  piscina  or  fishpoole 
where  the  sicke  folkes  were  healed.  1644  EVELYN  Diary 
10  Nov.,  Piscinas  or  stews  for  fish.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour 
in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  576,  I  saw  likewise  the  ruins  of  a 
piscina,  or  receptacle  for  water.  1839  CELL  Pompeiana  I. 
v.  82  The  roof  of  the  natatorium  or  piscina  of  the  baths. 
1854  CNT.  E.  DE  WARREN  tr.  de  Saulcy's  Joum.  Round^  Dead 
Sea  II.  307  The  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  piscinas 
of  Jerusalem,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archtt.  (1879) 
II.  154  The  covered  tanks  or  piscinae  of  the  ancients. 

2.  Eccl.  A  perforated  stone  basin  for  carrying 
away  the  water  used  in  rinsing  the  chalice  and  the 
hands  of  the  priest ;  generally  placed  in  a  niche  on 
the  south  side  of  the  altar,  though  sometimes  pro- 
jecting from  the  face  of  the  wall  or  supported  on 
a  short  column.     Also  atlrib. 

1793  Genii.  Mag.  I. XIII.  i.  422/1  In  its  South  wall  a 
piscina  and  locker.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axkolme  226  The 
fenestella,  or  small  niche,  contained  a  vessel, bason,  or  piscina, 
for  washing  the  hands.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par. 
Churches  132  The  piscina  is  a  sink  or  drain,  through  which 
the  water  used  in  several  ablutions  is  poured  away.  1904 
Athenxnm  9  Apr.  473/2  The  piscina  niches  are  numerous. . 
but  present  no  very  special  features. 

b.  Applied  to  a  holy-water  basin  or  stoup.  rare. 

1811  Gent/.  Mag.  LXXXII.  I.  315/2  Against  the  E.  side 
are  two  piscinae  for  holy  water  in  the  wall. 

Hence  Piscina!  (pi'sinal)  a.  (rare-")  [ad.  mod. 
;  L.  pi;cinalis~\,  pertaining  to  a  fishpond  or  piscina. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. :  and  in  subsequent  diets. 

Piscine  (pi'sin,  pisf-n),  s/>.  Also  4-5  -ene. 
[a.  OF.,  F. piscine  fishpond,  bathing-pool,  piscina, 
ad.  L.  piscina :  see  prec.] 

1.  A  natural  or  artificial  reservoir  for  water ; 
a  pool,  pond;  a  bathing- pool ;  «=  PISCINA  I. 
Obs.  from  i6th  till  late  in  the  igth  c. 

(In  enrly  use  often  applied  to  the  piscina  probatica  or 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  Pool  of  Siloam.) 

n  \yx>   Cursor  M.    13761   (Cott.)  A   water.. pat   es   cald 

!    piscene  [?'.  r.  piscine]  in  pair  lede.    c  1490  LYDG.  Commend. 

Our  Lady  134  Thou  misty  arke,  probatik  piscyne.    1430-40 


PISGAH. 

—  Bochas  vin.  xii.  (1554)  183  b,  His  fleshe  renued  and 
sodeinly  made  white  By  thrise  washing  in  the  freshe  piscine. 
Ibid.  vnl.  xiii.  (1558)  7  He  was  counsayled  to  make  a  great 
pyscyne  With  innocent  blud  of  children  yl  wer  pure.  1481 
CAXTON  Godeffroy  clxxii.  254  Fro  the  fontaynes  without  cam 
grete  haboundaunce  byconduytes,  whiche  descended  intoij 
pyscynes  right  grete  by  the  temple,  that  one  endureth  yet  in 
to  this  day  and  is  named  probatica  piscina.  1517  TORKINGTON 
Pilgr.  (1884)  38  Which  condites  serve  all  the  Citee..,  and 
fyll  all  the  pyscynes.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Apr.  2/1  Cured, 
according  to  current  report,  by  bathing  her  foot  in  the 
piscine  [at  Lourdes].  1894  I.  R.  GASQUET  in  Dublin  Rri>. 
Oct.  350  A  few..  came  to  ask  if  they  might  safely  bathe  in 
the  piscines. 

2.   =  PISCINA  2.  rare. 

1489  CAXTON  Doctr.  Sapience  Ixiv.  (Windsor  Cas.  Copy), 
Yf  to  fore  the  consecracion  a  flye  or  loppe.  .were  founde  in 
the  chalyce,  it  ought  to  be  caste  in  to  the  piscine  and  the 
chalyce  ought  to  be  wasshen.  Ibid.,  The  asshes  &  the 
wasshyng  of  the  beeste  to  be  put  into  the  pyscyne.  1811 
NARES,  Piscine  or  Piscina.  1883  Antiquary  VIII.  211 
There  is  another  piscine  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 

Piscine  (pi'sain),  a.  [f.  L.  piscis  fish  :  see 
-INK1.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
characteristic  of  a  fish  or  fishes. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  240  Covered  by  bituminous  mar- 
lite,  and  with  piscine  remains.  1816  G,  S.  FABER  Orig. 
Pagan  Idol.  III.  34  Derceto  was  the  piscine  ship-goddess 
of  the  Syrians.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  $  Tttth  in  Orrs  Circ. 
Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  183  The  piscine  modification  of  the  verte- 
brate skeleton.  1899  E.  CALLOW  Old  Land.  Tat:  i.  120 
Billingsgate,  the  great  Walhalla  of  all  things  piscine. 

Piscinity  (pisi'nlti).  affected  or  humorous,  [f. 
prec.  +  -ITT,  after  humanity,  etc.]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  a  fish  ;  '  fishhood  '. 

1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  426  We  do  not  talk  of  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  piscinity;  we  talk  of  the 
phenomena  of  fishes.  1865  Daily  Tel.  9  Aug.,  Our  defini- 
tion of  piscinity  in  general  would  be  precisely  that  of  a  fish. 
1890  Comh.  Mag.  _Nov.  542  Pioneers  of  blind  and  phospho- 
rescent piscinity  will  fight  with  one  another. 

Piseitarian  (pisite»'rian).  ?  humorous  nonce-iad. 
[f  'L.  pisci-s  fish,  after  vegetarian.']  A  fishmonger. 

1880  BLACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  xlviii,  The  Flamborough 
butcher  once  more  subsided  into  a  piscitarian. 

Piscivorous  (pisi-vores),  a.  [f.  L.  type  "pisci- 
vor-us  ({.pisci-s  fish  +  -vorus  devouring)  +  -oos: 
cf.  mod.F.  piscivore.'\  Fish-eating;  subsisting  on 
fish;  ichthyophagous. 

1668  WILKINS  RtalChar.  155  Being  generally  Piscivorous. 
The  Solan-goose  kind,  a  1705  RAY  Creation  (1714)  a8  Which 
I  have  observed  in  many  piscivorous  birds.  1854  H.  MILLER 
Sch.  t  Schm.  ii.  (1857)  37  The  piscivorous  habits  of  the 
Cromarly  folk.  1877  COVES  Fur  Anim.  x.  313  The.. 
aquatic  and  highly  piscivorous  nature  of  the  [otter  ]. 

t  Fiscod,  obs.  form  of  PEASECOD. 

14..  MS.  Sloane  4  If.  80  in  N.  f,  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VI.  4/1  A  note 
worme  or  a  piscod  worme. 

t  Pisctvse,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  piscffs-us  full 
of  fish  :  see  -OSE.]  Fishy. 

1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  481  They  liv'd 
upon  Fish,  and  had  a  piscose  Taste. 

t  Pi'sculent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pisculentus 
abounding  in  fish,  f.  piscis  fish  :  see  -BLENT.] 
Abounding  in  fish,  full  of  fish. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pisculent  (fitctthiitta),  full  of 
fishes,  or  that  may  be  fished.  x6«i  J.  CHILDREY  Brit. 
Baconica  104  The  Thames  is  more  pisculent,  or  ful  of  fish 
then  the  Severn. 

Pise,  obs.  form  of  PICE  ;  variant  of  PIZE  Obs. 

II  Pise  (p<~«).  ["•  F.  pisi,  subst.  use  of  pa. 
pple.  of  piser  to  beat,  pound  (earth)  :—  L.  pisare, 
pinsare  to  beat,  pound,  stamp.]  Stiff  clay  or 
earth  kneaded,  or  mixed  with  gravel,  used,  esp.  in 
France  and  some  parts  of  England,  for  building 
cottages,  walls,  etc.,  by  being  rammed  between 
boards  which  are  removed  as  it  hardens;  also, 
a  name  for  this  mode  of  building. 

1797  H.  HOLLAND  in  Com.  Board  Agric.  I.  387  The  word 

istte  a  technical  Term..  and  it  has  been  retained  in  this 


.. 
translation  because  it  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  adequate 


2  A  wall  of  fist  or  rammed  gravel  in 


caused  to  be  built  of '  pise  '  or  rammed  earth. 

b.  allrlb.  or  adj.,  zspise  building,  wall,  work. 

1840  Cottager's  Man.  30  in  Libr.  Use/.  Know!.,  Husb.  Ill, 
Walls. .formed  of  earth  in  the  fist  manner.  1849  Eultsa- 
legist  IX.  217  We.  .think  that  what  our  correspondent  calls 
Pise  building  is  common  in  Devonshire . .  and  known  by  th< 
name  of  cob-building.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  i7M/' 
The  best  material  for  pis(?  work  is  clay  with  small  gravel 
stones  interposed  through  it. 

Pisette,  ?  Anglicized  form  of  PESETA. 

1807  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  II.  151  We  purchased  three 
lambs  at  the  price  of  two  pisettes  apiece. 

Pisgah  (pi-zga).  [a.  Heb.  HSDB Piigah  'cleft 
The  name  of  a  mountain  east  of  Jordan,  whence 
Moses  was  allowed  to  view  the  Promised  Land 
(Dent.  iii.  37) ;  hence  used  allusively,  esp.  atlrib., 
as  Pisgah  glance,  prospect,  sight,  view. 

(i6osW.SvMoNDS(f/(MPisgahEvanaeIica.  By  the  Method 
of  the  Reuelation,  presenting.. those  Cananites  oner  wnoi 
. .  lesus  Christ  and  his.  .Church  shall  triumph.]  1650  FULLER 
(title)  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine.    1701  NORRIS  Ideal  H  "rla 
l.  iii.  133  The  top  of  out  philosophic  Pisgah,  whence  te 


PISH. 
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PISSABED. 


contemplative  eye  is  saluted  with  the.. prospect  of  a  bright 
and  glorious  world.  18*9  SCOTT  Diary  7  Mar.  in  Locklnirt, 
This  extrication  of  my  affairs,  though  only  a  Pisgah  prospect, 
occupies  my  mind.  1865  GHOIE  Plato  I.  xvi.  472  We  get 
only  a  Pisgah  view  of  our  promised  adviser. 

Pish  (pi/),  '"'•  an('  s/>.  Sec  a'so  PUSH  int.  (sb.). 
[A  natural  exclamation.] 

A.  int.    An  exclamation  expressing  contempt, 
impatience,  or  disgust. 

1593  NASHK  /'.  /V«//««Cij,  Pish,  pish,  what  talke  you 
of  old  age  or  balde  pates?  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  it.  i.  43,44 
Nym.  Pish.  fist.  Pish  for  thee,  Island  dogge.  l6nCoTGR., 
yVim/'/w  tnraoas,  an  Interiection  of  interruption,  like  pur 
pish  pish,  tut  tut.  1671  MAHVKLL  Reh.  Transp.  \.  52  Pish, 
said  f,  that's  no  such  great  matter.  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Re/. 
(1716)  56  Pish,  Pish,  quoth  Seymour  in  a  Huff.  1845  JAMES 
.^mn^ler  111.  178  Pish  !  you  are  a  fool,  young  man. 

B.  sb.  The  utterance  of  this  exclamation,    t  To 
make  apish  at  or  of,  to  treat  with  contempt,   attrib., 
as  \pish-mongtr  (humorous,  after  fish-monger). 

i594NASHE7V>-<i7«A:/.Wks.(Grpsart)III.  251  Allreceipts 
and  authors  you  can  name  he  syllogizeth  of,  and  makes  a  pish 
at.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxvll.  xxxv.  965  Those  matters. .  the 
Romanes  made  a  pish  at,  and  lightly  regarded,  a  1643  W. 
CARTWRICHT  Ordinary  iv.  v,  What  shrieks  and  cries.  What 
angry  pishes,  and  what  fies.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  Pref. 
a  vj  b,  Too  severe  Censurer  (free  of  the  Company  of  Pish- 
mongers)  that  Pisheth  at  any  thing  not  exact.  1777  COWPER 
Let.  to  J.  Hill  Wks.  1837  XV.  41,  I  had  rather  never  see 
the  books,  than  extort  from  you  one  single  Pish.  1840  HOOD 
Kilmansegg,  Her  prtcians  Leg  x,  She  writh'd  with  im- 
patience . .  And  utter'd  '  pshaws  r  and  '  pishes  ! ' 

Fish,  v.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  say  '  pish  ! '    Often  with  at. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  HI.  i,  Sot.  This  a 
Toledo  !  Pish  1  Step.  Why  do  you  pish,  captain  ?  1644 
Bp.  HALL  Serm.  9  June,  Rem.  Wks,  (1660)  102  A  motive, 
which . .  may  be  past  over,  and  pisht  at.  1713  STEELE  Guard. 
No.  151  r  i  How  would  the  ladies  pish  at  such  a  great 
monstrous  thing  ?  a  1864  HAWTHORNE  A  Felton  (1883)  333 
The  learned  man ..  pished  and  pshawed. 

2.  trans.  To  say  '  pish '  to.    To  pish  away,  down: 
to  reject  or  depreciate  by  saying  '  pish  ! ' 

1601  B.  JOXSON  Poetaster  v.  i,  Har.  Pish:  ha,  ha  !  Lup. 
Dost  thou  pish  me?  Give  me  my  long  sword.  1616  R. 
CROSHAW  Compliment.  Verses  in  Capt.  Smith  Descr.  New 
Eng.,  Though  Men  of  . .  lesse  desert  Would  Pish-away 
thy  Praise.  1901  Blackni.  Mag.  Dec.  730  Some  pish  it 
down  as  valueless. 

Hence  Pi'shing  vol.  sb. ;  also  Pi'sher,  one  who 
pishes. 

1661  Rump  Songs  (1874)  II.  63  Which  puts  pretty  Maids 
to  pishing  and  tying.  1901  Btackw.  Mug.  Dec.  730  Both  . . 
pisners  and  puffers,  .being  noisily  wrong. 

Pish,  Sc.  form  of  Piss. 

Pishamin  (pi'Jamin).  Another  form  of  PER- 
SIMMON ;  in  Sierra  Leone  applied  to  two  climbing 
shrubs,  the  Sweet  and  Sour  Pishamin  (Carpodimts 
dulcis  and  acida),  which  bear  an  orange-shaped 
fruit  resembling  that  of  the  persimmon. 

1866  Trias.  Sat.,  Pishamin,  Carpadinus.  1884  MILLER 
Planl-n.,  Carpodiscus  acidus.  Sour  Pishamin-tree,  of  Sierra 
Leone.  C.  dulcis.  Sweet  Pishamin-tree. 

Pishcash,  pishcush,  var.  PESHCUSH,  an  offering. 

t  Pi'Shery-pa'shery.  Obs.  noncc-wd.  [Re- 
duplicated f.  PISH  int.  +  -EBT.]  1  Depreciatory  talk. 

1600  DEKKER  Gentle  Craft  i.  (1610)  B  iij.  Peace  my  fine 
Firke,  stand  by  with  your  pishery  pasherie,  away  ..,  ile 
speake  to  them. 

Pishogue  (pij«"'g).  Irish.  Also  pishrogue, 
pishtrogue.  [a.  Ir.  plseog,  plsreog  witchcraft:— 
M  Ir.  pis6c.]  Sorcery,  witchcraft ;  a  spell,  incanta- 
tion, charm. 

1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  II.  269  Now  a  pishogue  is  a  wise 
saw,  a  rural  incantation,  a  charm,  a  sign,  a  cabalistic  word, 
a  something  mysterious  signifying  a  great  deal  in  a  little. 
a  1854  T.  C.  CROKER  Fairy  Leg.  $  Trad.  S.  IrtL  (1879)  74 
He  had  no  right  to  be  bringing  his  auld  Irish  pishogues  to 
Rome.  1869  P.  KF.NNEDY  Evenings  Dujjfrey  xxvil.  357  He 
threw  pishrogues  on  our  eyes.  1895  BARLOW  Lisconnel  viii. 
166  Wrought  through  the  agency  of  '  some  quare  ould 
pishtrogucs '.  1901  M.  J.  F.  MCCARTHY  Five  Yrs.  in  frei 
xiv.  (ed.  5)  155  'Ihe  talk  turned  upon  'pishogues',  or  witch- 
craft and  *.!iarms. 

Pish-pash  (pi'Jpsef ).  Also  9  pish -posh.  '  A 
slop  of  rice-soup  with  small  pieces  of  meat  in  it, 
much  used  in  the  Anglo-Indian  nursery '  (Yule). 

1834  [A.  PRINSEP]  Batoo  II.  85  They  found  the  Secre- 
t.iry.. surrounded  with  huge  volumes  of  Financial  Reports 
on  one  side,  and  a  small  silver  tray  holding  a  mess  of  pish- 
pash  on  the  other.  1845  BRKGION  &  MILLER  Pract.  Cookttj 
Pish  Posh.  1898  G.  ).  YOUNGHUSBAND  in  v)th  Cent.  Feb. 
251  Next  came  a  policy  which  was  somewhat  irreverently 
described  as  a  policy  of  rupees  and  pish-pash. 

Pishymew  (pi-J~i|mi«).  [Cf.  MEW.]  The 
New  England  name  of  a  small  white  gull. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pisidiid  (pisi-di,id).  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Pisi- 
dtum,  dim.  of  L.  pisum  pea.]  A  member  of  the 
Pisidiidx,  a  family  of  bivalve  gastropod  molluscs, 
typified  by  the  genus  Pisidium.  So  Pisi-dioid  a., 
resembling  a  pisidiid  in  form. 

Pisiform  (pai-sifpjm,  pi-zi-),  a.  (sb.}  [ad. 
mod.L. pisiformis  pea-shaped,  t.  pisum  pea:  see 
-FORM.  So  mod.F.  pisiforme^  Pea-shaped  ;  of 
small  globular  form. 

1 "/  1'one  (Anat.},  a  small  pea-<haped  bone  of  the 
upper  row  of  the  carpus.  Pisiform  iron^tre,  iron-ore  occur- 
nn.j  in  small  concretions  like  peas. 
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1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Ifaumfs  I.  189  A  wound  ..upon  his   1 
wrist,  just  above  the  pisiform  bone.     1796  KIRWAN  Efem.     \ 
Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  178  Pisiform,  or  granular  iron  ore.     180 
DANA  Crust,   i.  203  Carapax  . .  baccato-tuberculous,   tne 
tubercles  large  pisiform.     1875  SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  I.  828/1  The  pisiform  or  pea-shaped  bone., articulates    i 
with  the  front  of  the  cuneiform. 

B.  sli.  Short  for  pisiform  bone :  see  above. 
(Also  in  L.  form  pisifornie.) 

1898  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  404  A  small  degree  of 
motion  between  the  pisifonne  and  the  cnneiforme.  1878 
BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Coinp.  Anat.  482  The  pisiform  is  a 
special  bone. 

Pisimer,  obs.  form  of  PISMIRE. 

Pisimetacarpal  (pslsimetakaMpal),^.  Anat. 
[f.  PISI(FOKM)  +  METACARPAL.]  Pertaining  to  the 
pisiform  bone  and  to  the  metacarpus. 

i8fS  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Pisk.    A  bird ;  the  same  as  the  PIRAMIDIG. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Fiskle,  pisky,  var.  PIXY.    Plsle,  obs.  f.  PIZZLE. 

Pismire  (pi'smaioj).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  : 
a.  4-5  pissemyre,  5  pysmire,  pyse-myor, 
(spissemire),  5-6  pysmyro,  6  pismyr,  pisse- 
myer,  6-7  pisrnier,  5-  pismire.  /9.  5-6  pysse-, 
pysmere,  6  pisraeere,  -mer,  pyse-,  pyssomer, 
pysse-,  pissemare,  pysnmr,  -marie,  7  pisimer, 
pismere.  7.  5  pismoure,  pyssmowre.  [ME. 
pissemyre,  pissemire,  etc.,  f.  Piss  +  MIRE  2  ant ; 
from  the  urinous  smell  of  an  anthill.  So  early  mod. 
Du.  pismiere  ant  (Kilian).  In  the  &  forms  the 
second  element  is  obscured ;  in  the  y  forms  it  is 
a  different  word,  ME.  MAUR  ant,  from  Norse.] 

An  ant 

(Cf.  the  similar  names  for  the  ant,  Fris,  pis.imine,  pis. 
emttte,  LG.  miegemke,  Norw.  tuigemanr  (LG.  ntiegen, 
Norw.  ntiga  —  L.  tmngfre),  early  mod.  Du.  mierseyeke 
(seycke  urine),  Fin.  kusiattun  (kusi  urine).  Cf.  also  PISS-ANT.) 

a.  £1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  118  He  is  as  angry  as  a 
pissemyre,  Though  bat  he  haue  al  that  he  kan  desire.  1388 
WYCLIP  Prov.  vu  6  O !  thou  slpwe  man,  go  to  the  amte 
\gloss  ether  pissemyre,  v.  rr.  spissemire,  pismire  J.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  iKoxb.)  xxxiii.  149  In  bis  ile  . .  er  grete  hilles  of 

P* ",  be  whilk  pissemyres  kepez  bisily  and  pures  be  gold... 
pissemyres  erals  grete  as  hundes  er  here.  1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  Prov.  vi.  6  Goe  to  the  pismire,  o  sluggard.  1575 
TURBERV.  yenerie  173  These  pissemyers.  .will  driue  them 
out.  1617  R.  FENTON  Treat.  Ch.  Rome  100  Sent . .  by  Solo- 
mon to  the  Conies  and  Pismiers  for  wisedome  and  proui- 
dence.  1676  HALE  Contempt,  i.  468, 1  have  seen  a  Republick 
of  Pismires  with  great  circumspection  choosing  the  seat  of 
their  Residence,  and  every  one  carrying  his  Egg  and  Pro- 
visions to  their  common  Store-house.  1837  HOOD  Mids. 
Fairies  Iv,  The  pismire's  care  to  garner  up  his  wheat.  1903 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  (dial,  forms),  Pishmire,  pissimire,  pushmire. 

ft.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  402/1  Pysmere,_/(7r»//V(i.  c  1440 
Gesta  Ram.  liii.  372  (Add.  MS.)  Pissemers  in  somere  are 
besy,  and  rennyn  faste  aboute.  1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health 
clxi.  58  Amytes,  or  Pysmars,  or  Antes.  iJSS  EDKN  Decades 
139  Pyssemares  swarmyngc  owte  of  an  ante  hyll.  1596 
NASHE  Saffron  Walden  52  Cyphers  or  round  oos,  lyke 
pismeeres  egges.  1(13  in  C.  Butler  Fern.  Man.  Ad  Aulhorem 
17  That  the  Pismere  and  these  Hony-flies  Instruct  us  better 
to  Philosophize.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
73  Eggs.  .Hatched  under  an  hen,  fed  with  pisimers.  1903 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  (dial,  forms),  Pishamer,  pisncmeer,  pis(s)i- 
mer,  pissamer,  pissmare,  -mere. 

y.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  at  Mare 
vs  availes  till  oure  ensampill..be  werkes  of  be  pyssmowre 
>>an  dose  be  strenghe  of  be  lyone.  1483  Calk.  Angl.  281/2 
A  Pismoure,./&r?«ica.  1903  Ert%.  Dial.  Diet.,  Pissamoor, 
pisamoor,  pissymoor,  pishmoor,  pissemyore,  pissy-,  pismyour 
(all  north,  and  n.  w.). 

b.  Jig.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  person. 
1569  J.   SANFORD  tr.   Agrippa's   Van.  Artes  13 b,  The 

pismers  of  Mirmidones.  1653  J.  HALL  Paradoxes  50  Wee 
poore  pismires  that  crawle  upon  this  hill.  1790  GIBBON 
Dect.  It  F.  Ixv.  XII.  18  Thou  art  no  more  than  a  pismire. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  To  rid  the  land  of  the  swarm 
of  Arminian  caterpillars,  Socinian  pismires,  and  deistic.it 
Miss  Katies,  that  have  ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pismire-eater,  -egg,  -fly, 
-hill  (  =  ANT-EATER,  -EGO,  -FLY,  -BILL).    In  quot. 
1668  =  resembling  the  crawling  motion  of  ants. 

c  1440  Pnmp.  Para.  402/1  Pysmeryshylle,  formicarium. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  281/2  A  Pismoure  hylle,  formicecarium. 
1517  ANDREW  Brunnvyke's  Distyll.  Waters  B  ij  b,  A  flatte . . 
botell  of  glas..ful  of  roses  or  other  floures,  or  pyssemer 
eggys.  1668  CULPEPPEK  &  COLE  BarthoL  Anat.  369  That., 
the  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  caused  by  the  Impulse  of  Blood, 
the  waving,  creeping,  pismire  pulses  seem  to  show.  1704 
tr.  IfinhoJ's  Brazil  in  Churchill  Voy.  II.  19  The  pismire- 
eater  is  thus  called  because  he  feeds  upon  . .  pismires. 
1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  311  The  Pismire  fly.  i8ji 
CLARE  ViU.  Minstr.  I.  203  Where  the  pismire  hills  abound. 

t  Pismire,  obs.  (illit.)  f.  BISMAR,  a  steelyard. 

1701  BRAND  Descr.  Orkney  28  They  not  useing  Peck  and 
Firlot.but  in  stead  thereof,  weigh  their  Corns  on  Pismires  or 
Pundlers. 

fPisnet,  error  for  PINSNET.] 

Pisolite  (pi'z^lait,  psi-sJ-).  Min.  Also  8 
-lithe,  [ad.  mod.L.  pisolith-us,  f.  Gr.  Wffo-s,  -ov, 
pea  +  -LITE.  So  F . pisolitht.]  =PEA-STONE. 

1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  79  Fisolithus,  the  Pisolite,  or 
Gland.  1799  HATCHETT  ibid.  LXXXIX.  320  The  globular 
calcareous  concretions,  found  at  Carlsbad  and  other  places, 
called  Pisolithes.  1868  DANA  Mi*,  (ed.  5)  679  Pisolite.. 
consists  of  concretions  as  large  often  as  a  small  pea. 

ttttrit.  1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  liient.  19  The  Pisolite 
Freestone  beneath  (the  Coral  Rnsl  is  softer.  1884  I.VFI.L 
Etem.  Geol.  led.  4)  12  Pisolite  lim-slone  has  the  oolitic 
grains  uf  considerable  size. 


b.  Applied  to  an  individual  grain  of  this. 
1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  vi.  (1855)  158  Occasionally  each 
pisolite  encloses  in  its  centre  a  gram  of  foreign  substance. 

Fisolitic  (pizoli-tik,  psis«-),a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic. 
So  F.  pisolithigue.]  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling  pisolite. 

1830  LYKLL  Print.  Geol.  I.  351  Half  consolidated  tuffs., 
filled  with  small  pisplitic  globules.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol. 
vi.  (1855)  157  The  pisolitic  structure  in  certain  stone*.  1863 
SPEKE  Discov.  Kite  31  Pisolitic  limestone,  in  which  marine 
fossils  were  observable. 

Pisa  (pis),  f.  Not  now  in  polite  use.  Forms : 
a.  3-7  P»»«>,  4  Pl«.  4-<>  Py«(e,  6-  piss ;  0.  5 
pysoh-yn,  6  Sc.  pinch  o.  6-8  Sc.  pish.  [ME. 
piss-en,  a.  OF.  piss-ier  (12th  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Dann.),  F.  piss-er  (Picard  picker)  =  Pr.  pissar 
(mod.  pichd,  Diez),  Cat.  pixar,  Khxt.  pischar.  It. 
pisciare,  Koum.  pisa ;  origin  uncertain  ;  the  OK. 
and  It.  forms  are  not  referable  to  any  single  Ro- 
manic type,  and  are  prob.  onomatopoeio.  From 
French  the  word  has  also  passed  (orig.  as  a  euphe- 
mism) into  the  Teutonic  langs. :  OFris.  pissia 
(Diez),  MDn.,  MLG.,  i6th  c.  Gn.pissen,  Va.fitse, 
Sw.,  Norw.,  Icel.  pissa :  so  Welsh  piso,pisio. 

For  various  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Romanic 
word,  see  Diez,  Korting  No.  7195,  Ulrich  in  Romania  IX. 
117  ;  cf.  also  Scheler,  Littre,  s.  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  discharge  urine,  urinate,  make  water. 
c  1190  6'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  45/381  3wane  he  wolde  pisse.  c  1330 

R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  328  pei  salle  him  ilkone  bete  him 
1'at  he  pis.  c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  402/1  Pyssyn,  or  pyschyn, 
mingo.  1508  DUNBAR  Tun  Mariit  Wemtn  187  As  dotit 
dog.  .liftis  his  leg  apon  loft,  thoght  he  nought  fist  pische. 
1594  NASHE  Ult/ort.  Trav.  56,  I  was  at  Pontius  Pilates 
house  [in  Rome]  and  pist  against  it.  1687  ORYDEN  Hind 
4-  P.  in.  159  The  wanton  boyes  wou'd  piss  upon  your  grave. 
1785  BURNS  Holy  Willie's  Pr.  xv.  1870  [see  3], 

b.  transf.,  and  in  various  allusive  and  pro- 
verbial uses. 

1601  tnd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Paniass.  \.  ii.  (Arb.)  12  What 
Monsier  Kynsader,  lifting  vp  your  legge  and  pissing  against 
the  world.  1868  R.  L'ESTRANCK  Vis.  duty.  (17081  36  Money 
will  make  the  Pot  boy),  though  the  Devil  Piss  in  the  Fire. 
1700  T.  BROWN  Amtisem.  Ser.  t>  Com.  98  There  are  some 
Quacks  as  Honest  Fellows  as  you  would  desire  to  Piss  upon. 
17*0  T.  GORDON  Cordial  Low  Spirits  72  They  cannot 
impose  upon  their  Prince,  nor  piss  upon  the  laws,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  78  (1740)  70  So  strangely  did  Papist 
and  Fanatic,  or  ..  the  Anticourt  Party,  p — s  in  a  Quill; 
agreeing  in  all  Things  that  tended  to  create  Troubles  and 
Disturbances. 

2.  trans.  To  discharge  as  or  with  the  urine. 
1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  192  He  [Gloton]  pissedc  a  potcl 

in  n  pater-noster  while.  cimS/.  Aiigustin  1402  in  Hoistm. 
AUengl.  Leg.  (1878)  85/2  pe  chyld,  iwis,  A  grct  stone  al 
out  dude  pis  And  was  al  hoi  of  bat  seknes.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  62  Til  bat  he  pisse  blood.  1613  HART  Arraigiim. 
Ur.  L  i  Urine  is  that  which  is  pissed. 
b.  transf.  andyfc.  in  various  uses. 

t  To  piss  (money,  etc.)  against  or  on  the  wall :  to  squander 
or  waste  it.  To  piss  one's  grease  or  tallow :  said  of  deer 
becoming  lean  in  rutting-time  ;  hence  trans/. 

c  1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinricb)  232  Take  talow  of  an 
hert,  suche  as  he  pysseb  by  twene  two  seynt  mary  dayes. 
1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  v.  xxxi.  in  Ashm.  Tkentr.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  155  But  as  for  Mony  yt  ys  pyssyd  on  the  walls. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  (1895)  197.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  v.  v.  16.  1601  2«rf  Pt.  Return  fr.  Pamntt.  in. 
ii.  (Arb.)  40  They  are  pestilent  fellowes,  they  speake  nothing 
but  bodkins,  and  pisse  vinegar.  1680  CROWNE  Misery  CMl 
War  L  i,  I  command  Ihe  conduits  all  piss  Claret.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Raeelais  v.  xxyiii.  (1737)  132  He's  nothing  but 
Skin  and  Bones ;  he  has  piss'd  his  Tallow. 

3.  To  urinate  upon  or  in,  to  wet  with  urine  (  = 
BEPISS)  ;  to  put  out  or  extinguish  (fire)  in  this  way. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  143  A  Brutiner,  a  braggere, 
a  bostede  him  alse.  And  bad  go  pisse  him  with  his  plouh 
[B  vi.  157  bad  hym  go  pissen].  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.T.  S.)  li.  87  The  fyre  wes  pischt  out.  IS93  P«".  Morrice 
(1876)  So  Being  as  often  readie  to  pisse  my  breeche.  1713 
SWIFT  Elegy  on  Partridge,  Whom  roguish  boys.  .Torment 
by  pissing  out  their  lights.  1870  tr.  Trousseau  s  Led.  Clin, 
Med.  III.  478  Children,  who  piss  their  beds  dreaming  that 
they  are  pissing  against  a  wall. 

Piss  (pis),  sb.  Not  now  in  polite  use.  Forms: 
a.  4-6  py«se,  4-7  pisse,  5-6  pys,  6  pyse,  7- 
piss.  3.  5  pysohe.  [f.  Piss  v.  So  F.  pisse 
(Cotgr.  1611)  ;  cf.  also  MDn  ,  LG.  pisse,  DU./IJ.] 
Urine,  '  water'.  ^  A  rod  in  pits:  see  ROD,  and 
cf.  PICKLE  sl>.1  i  b. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prot.  729  How  Xantippa  caste 
pisse  vp-on  his  heed.  1388  WVCLIF  2  Kings  xviii.  27  '1  hei 
ete  her  toordis,  and  drynke  her  pisse  [1382  vryne)  with  ?ou. 
cluoPromp.  Para.  .2/1  Pysse,orpysche,i<rr'»iz,>»/m:/">-'». 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leas  Africa  li.  56  Lothsomeand  intolerable 
stench  of  pisse,  and  of  goates  dung,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Table 
Talk  in  Collect.  Poems  122  What  Miracles.. were  wrought 
by  Cows  Piss,  and  the  Cold  Bath  ? 

b.  Comb.:  f  piM-bowl  =  PISS-POT  ;  piss- 
burnt  a.,  stained  or  damaged  with  or  as  with  urine, 
red-brown ;  piw-weed,  some  species  of  Androsate. 


171!    I'EI  .. ...    - 

"Pi--  we«i,  Androsace  AlepeiiMs  parva 
Fissabed   j.i-sabed).   CVj.e\c.,i 
+  ABED,  from  its  diuretic  property. 

lit  dandelion  ^'54.;  •] 


So 
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PISS-ANT. 

1.  A  name  for  the  dandelion. 

1507  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xxviii.  223  The  flowers  of  Dande- 
lion or  Pisse-abed.  1636  HEYWOOD  Loves  Mistris  i.  Wks. 
1874  V  07  Garlands.  .Of  Blew  bottles, and  yellow  pissabeds 
That  grew  amongst  the  Wheate.  1788  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Peter's  Proph.  Wks.  1792  III.  79  'Ihrough  him  each  trifle- 
hunter  that  can  bring  A  grub,  a  weed,  a  moth,  a  beetle  s  wing, 
Shall  to  a  Fellow's  dignity  succeed  !  Witness  Lord  Chatham 
and  his  piss  a-bed  !  1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV. 
349  It  possesses  unquestionably  diuretic  powers,  and  hence, 
indeed,  its  vulgar  name  of  piss-a-bed. 

f  b.  Applied  to  the  buttercup.   Obs.  rare. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  Index,  Pisseabed . .  is  also 
Ciowfoote. 

2.  Name  for  the  SEA-HARE,  Aplysia,  a  slug-like 
mollusc,  which  discharges  a  violet  fluid    when 
touched. 

1758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  586  Some  call  them  piss  a  beds,  some 
sea-cats. 

Pissan,  obs.  form  of  PISANG.  Piasan(e,  pis- 
sand,  var.  PISANE  Obs.  Pissance,  -ans,  Pis- 
sant,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PUISSANCE,  PUISSANT. 

t  Pi'SS-a:iit.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Piss  sb.  +  ANT; 
cf.  PISMIRE.]  An  ant. 

1661  W.  K.  Con/.  Charact.,  Meere  Polititian  (1860)  27 
A  multitude  of  pissants  and  vermins. 

Pissasphalt  (pi'ssesfaelt).  Also  in  L.  (or  Gr.- 
L.)  forms  pissasphallon,  -urn,  -us.  [ad.  L.  pissas- 
phall-us  (Plin.),  a.  Gr.  maaaa<t>a\Tos,  f.  niaaa 
pitch  +  aa<f>a\Tos  ASPHALT.]  A  semi-liquid  variety 
of  bitumen,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  183  As  touching  Pissasphalt, 
which  is  of  a  mixt  nature,  as  if  pitch  and  Bitumen  were 
mingled  together.  Ibid.  557  All  these  the  Greeks  doe  com- 


1794  SULLIVAN  new  Nat.  11.  107  The  pi 
a  consistency  between  the  common  petroleum  and  the 
asphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea.  1859  WINCFIELD  Tour 
Dalmatia  80  The  '  pissasphalt ',  used  anciently  by  the 
Egyptians  for  embalming  their  dead. 

Pissel(l,  obs.  form  of  PIZZLE.  Fissemare, 
-mer(e,  -myer,  -myre,  obs.  ff.  PISMIRE. 

Pi'sser.     [f.  Piss  v.  +  -ER  !.]     One  who  pisses. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  218  In  paltokes  &  pyked  shoes 
&  pissetis  longe  knyues.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  ix.  8, 1  schal 
.  .slen  fro  the  hous  of  Achab  a  pysser  to  the  walle.  c  1523 
in  Archzologiayil*Vl\.  326  Ye  have  made  me  suche  a  pysser 
that  1  dare  not  this  daye  go  abrode.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of 
Man  1 39  The  Kidneyes  are  called . .  vtifrpoi,  as  it  were  Pissers. 
1737  OZELL  Rabelais  II.  158  note,  A  covetous  Hunks  is.. 
called  a  Vinegar-pisser. 

tPi'8S9ry.  Obs.  rare—.  [See  -EHY  2:  cf.  F. 
pissoir.]  A  place  for  pissing  ;  a  urinal. 

a  1693  Urquhart  s  Rabelais  m.  xv.  127  They,  .pissed  in 
the  Pisseries. 

Pisshes,  pissis,  obs.  forms  of  PISCES. 

Pi  ssiilg,  vbl.  ib.  Not  now  in  polite  use.  [f. 
Piss  v.  -t-  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Piss ; 
discharge  of  urine,  urination  ;  discharge  (of  blood, 
etc.)  with  the  urine  or  by  the  urinary  passages. 

1398  TREVISA  Bart  A.  DeP.K.xm.  xiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Apium 
. .  helpeb  also  ajens  be  stone  and  a3ens  difnculte  of  pissmge. 
1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  3  No  more  then  the  pissinge  of 
a  wrenne  helpeth  to  cause  the  see  to  flowe.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  190  The  Strangury..,  that  is,  the  pissing  by 
drops . . ,  do[th]  alwayes  accompany  the  stone  of  the  bladder. 
1698  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  314  It  stops  pissing  of  Blood. 

b.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pissing-basin,  -clout, 
-place,  -time,  -vessel ;  f  pissing  conduit,  popular 
name  of  a  conduit  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
which  ran  with  a  small  stream;  f  pissing  evil, 
name  for  diabetes;  t  pissing -post,  a  public 
urinal,  also  commonly  used  for  sticking  up  placards; 
f  pissing-while,  colloq.  a  very  short  time. 

1494  Will  of  7.  Iscll  (Somerset  Ho.  Wills,  Reg.  Vox, 
If.  21  (4  b))  A  giete  Cawdren  and  iij  *pyssing  basons.  1672 


irge  ana  command,  that  or  the  Cities  cost  The  "pissing 
Conduit  run  nothing  but  Clairet  Wine.  1598  STOW  Surv. 
144  The  little  Conduite,  called  the  pissing  Conduit,  by 
the  Stockes  market.  1565  COOPER  T/iesaurus,  Dialethe^ 
.  .the  *py*syng  euill.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  402/1  *Pyssynge 
place,  otttuM.  1693  DRYDEN  Perstits  i.  (1697)  416  My  haim- 
less  R  hi  me  shall' scape  the  dire  disgrace  Of  Common-shoais, 
and  ev'ty  pissing. place.  1630  I.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks. 
(N.),  On  eveiy  "pissing  post  their  names  I'l  place.  1699 
T  BROWN  in  R.  L'Estrange  Erasm.  Collog.  (1711)  328 
Whose  business  and  good  qualities  you  may  find  upon  all 
the  Pissing-posts  in  Town.  1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh. 
2  *Plssing  limes,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  402/1  *Pyssynge 
vesselle.  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  iv.  viii.  (Arb.)  77  Truce 
for  a  'pissing  while  or  twaine.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv. 
iv.  20.  1678  RAY  Prov.  (ed,  2)  265  To  stay  a  pissing-while. 

II  Pissoceros  (pis^sle-r^s).  £L./^^^j(Pliny), 
a.  Gr.  maoottijpos  (Aristotle),  f.  maoa  pitch  +  Ktjpos 
bees-wax.]  (See  quots.) 

1658  ROWLAND  Mou/et's  Theat.  Ins.  916  Concerning  Wax, 
Bee-glew,  dregs  of  Wax,  Pissoceros,  Bees-bread,  and  of 
their  Natuife  and  Use.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pi&soteros,  the  Pitch- 
wax  made  by  Bees  in  their  Hives;  or  any  Composition  of 
Wax  and  Pitch.  1816  KIHBY  &  Si-.  Entomol.  xxvii.  (1818) 
II.  497  Show  us  but  one  instance  of  bees  having  substituted 
mud  or  mortar  for  mitys,  pis^oceros,  or  propolis. 

Fi'SS-pot.  Not  now  in  polite  use.  ff.  Piss  sb.  -»- 
POT^.  So  early  mod.F.  ^'^</>^(.544).]  A  vessel, 
usually  of  earthenware,  for  urine ;  a  chamber-pot. 
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£1440  Promf.  Pan.  267/1  lurdone,  pyssepotte.  1529 
MOKE  Suppl.  Soulys  11.  Wks.  195/1  And  it  happen  to  raine, 
out  poure  they  pispottes  vpon  his  hed.  1621  FLETCHER 
Wild  Goose  Chase  n.  ii,  May  be,  she  knows  you,  And  will 
fling  a  piss-pot  at  you.  1743  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  614  They 
hold  a  Piss-pot  over  the  Womens  Heads  whilst  in  Labour, 
thinking  it  to  promote  hasty  Delivery. 

attrib.  1598  B.  JoNSOn  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  m.  iii,  A 
beggar,  a  slave  that  never  drunk  out  of  better  than  piss-pot 
metal  in  his  life  !  1619  H.  HUITON  Follies  Anat.  (Percy 
Soc.)  1 1  A  sowre  pis-pot  visage. 

•j-  b.  transf.  A  nickname  for  a  medical  man : 
cf.  next.  06s. 

1503  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Coii/ut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  236 
Had  phisilion  lohn  liu'd,  ..a  sinode  of  Pispots  would  haue 
concluded,  that  Pierce  Pennilesse  should  be  confounded 
without  repriue.  1600 Dr.  Dodypoll  I.  L  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III. 
103  A  fustie  Polticarie..with  his  fustian  drugges,  attending 
your  pispot  worship.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  24.  18 
Which.,  sheweth  the  presumption  of  Pispot  Doctors. 

t  Fi'SS-pro'pliet.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  PRO- 
PHET.] One  who  diagnosed  diseases  by  inspection 
of  the  urine. 

1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  I.  ii.  52  Now  would  I  willingly 
demand  of  the  most  cunning  Pisse-prophet,  what  could  he 
haue  found  out  by  either  of  these  vtines?  1651  WITTIE  tr. 
Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  70  If  a  very  cholei  ick  urine  be  brought, 
can  the  pisse-prophet  tell  which  of  these  diseases  doth 
trouble  the  patient  ?  1695  D.  TURNER  Apol.  Cliyrurg.  5  The 
most  absurd  Predictions  of  the  calculating  Piss-prophets. 

t  Pi-ssupprest.  Obs.  rare-1.  Suppression  (or 
?  retention)  of  urine. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterf.  I.  Ixxvii.  159  The..pissuprest  in 
a  horse,  is  when  a  horse  would  faine  stale,  but  cannot. 

fPist  (pist,  p'st),  int.  Obs.  rare.  A  sibilant 
syllable  used  to  attract  attention,  or  to  call  a 
person.  (Cf.  HIST.) 

1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  catch  Old  one  III.  E  ij,  Hoo. 
Pist  Drawer,—  Dra,  Anon  sir?  1622  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY 
Changeling  \.  i,  Pist !  where  are  you  ? 

Pist,  sb. :  see  PISTE  -'. 

Pistachio  (piste'-Jio,  -t^'-Jo,  -tae'tjo).  Forms: 
a-  5-7  pistace,  6  pystaoe,  7-8  pistach,  7-  pis- 
taehe.  /3.  6  pistaceio,  7  -acio,  7-  pistachio,  (9 
-aoohio)  ;  also  (6  pistinaohie),  7  pistachio, 
-acie,  8  -achee,  7-  pistachia.  -y.  7-8  pistacho. 
[The  o  forms  a.  OF.  pistace  (isthc.)  and  f.pis- 
tache  (p/sta-J) ;  the  0  forms  ad.  It.  pislacchio 
(p«sta-kky0),  some  affected  by  L.  pistacia,  or  by 
Spanish;  the  y  form  a.  Sp.  pistacho  (pz'sta'tjo) ;  all 
from  L.  pistacium  (med.L.  pistaquiuni),  a.  Gr. 
maraKiov  pistachio  nut,  f.  moTa/crf  pistacia-tree, 
from  OPers. :  cf.  Pers.  »;...>  piitah.  See  also 

PlSTACIA,  PlSTACK,  PlSTICK  nut,  FlSTIC. 

Cf.  1392-3  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  219  Item  pro  ij  Ib. 
de  pistaqiis,  Ivj  s.] 

1.  The  '  nut '  or  dry  drupe  of  Pistacia  vera  (see  b), 
or  its  edible  kernel,  of  a  greenish  colour,  eaten 
in  Turkey,  Greece,  etc.  (t^so  pistachio  nut:  see  3.) 

o.  1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  9»,  Thynges  good  for 
the  Lunges:  Elycampane ;  Hysope : . .  Pystaces.  1616  SURFL. 
&  MARKH.  Country  Farme  585  Filberds,  pine  nuts,  pislaces, 
almonds,  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  y.  Pistache-Tree, 
The  best  Pistaches  are  brought  from  Arabia  and  Syria. 

ft.  1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten  I.  Hi.  94/2  A  white  kernell 
very  pleasant  to  eate,  like  Pistaccios.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah 
I.  iv.  ii  Nuts  (at  this  day  called  pistachioes,  and  most 
cordiall  in  physick).  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  u.  iv.  §  7. 
116  Pistacie,  Fistic-nut.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  H  P. 
247  Pbilberts,  Haslenuts,  Pistachias.  1751  J.  HILL  Hist. 
Mat.  Med.  495  The  Piblachia  is . .  of  an  oblong  Figure,  pointed , 
at  both  Ends, . .  about  half  an  Inch  in  Length ..  the  Kei  nel . . 
of  a  green  Colour,  of  a  soft  and  unctuous  Substance,  .much 
like  the  Pulp  of  an  Almond.  M$  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Oct.  10 
Melons  are  marvellously  cheap  and  good  in  Marseilles,  so 
are  pistachios. 

y.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  50  Pistachoes  . .  joyned  with 
Almonds  in  Almond  Milk, . .  are  an  excellent  Nourisher. 
1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ix.  (1737)  247  Pistachoes,  or 
Fistick-Nuts.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  263  Almonds, 
Pistachos,  and  oilier  Nuts. 

b.  The  tree  Pistacia  vera  (N.O.  Anacardiacesf), 
a  native  of  Western  Asia,  much  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  (Also  pistachio  tree :  see  3.) 

a.  cuioPallad.  onHusb.  xi.  184  Pistace  isin  thismopne 
Of  plauntes  selte.  1905  iqtA  Cent.  Aug.  269  The  olive, 
pistache.  jujube  and  plane  ftom  Syria. 

(3.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (17=9)  227  [Plants]  to  be  first 
set  into  the  Conservatory  . .  Dactyls,  Pistacio's.  the  great 
Indian  Fig.  1751  J.  HILL  Hist.  Plants  621  The  pinnated- 
leaved  Pistachia. 

2.  A  green  colour  resembling  that  of  the  kernel 
of  the  pistachio  nut.    (Also  pistachio  green :  see  3.) 
Also  attrib.  or  as  adj :  Of  this  colour. 

1791  A.  M.  PORTMAN  in  A.  C.  Bower's  Diaries  $  Corr. 
(1003)  141  The  fashionable  Colois  are  Coquelicot  and 
Pistache.  1888  Daily  News  7  June  5/8  A  dtess  of  plain 
pistachio  satin. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  pistachio  cream,  green 
(sb.  and  adj.),  nut,  plantation,  tree. 

1598  Epulario  Kivb,  Pislinachie  ['error)  Nuts.  1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  129  Pistach  or  Fisticke  Nuts  are  of  an 
aromaticall  sauour.  1626  H.  MASON  Epicure's  Fast  ii.  13  Drie 
Figgs,  Pepper,.  .Pistace  nuts.  1658  Songs  Costume  (Percy 
Soc.)  164  Madam,  here  are  pistachie  nutts.  1698  Phil.  Trans. 
XX.466Asortof  Pislachio-Tree.  1736 BAILEY Househ.  Diet. 
473  A  Pistachio  Cream.  Take  a  pound  of  pistachio  nuts,  break 
the  shells  and  blanch  the  kernels.  1796  KIRWAN  Ekm.  Min. 
(ed.  2)  I.  28  Pistachio  green,  meadow  green  with  a  mixture 
of  brown.  1825  Greenhouse  Coinp.  II.  81  Atlantic  Pistachia- 


PISTIA. 

tree,  a  small  tree  from  Barbary  in  1790.  1853  SOYER 
Pantroph.  121  Galen  doubted  whether  pistachio  nuts  were 
good  for  the  stomach.  1882  O'DONOVAN  Mcrv  Oasis  I.  331 
The  vineyards  and  pistache  plantations,  1899  Westin.  Gaz. 
20  April  7/3  A  lovely  gown  of  pale  pistachio  green  satin. 

II  Pistacia  (pistfi'Jia).  [L.  pistacia  pistachio 
tree  (Pallad.),  f.  Gr.  morax!?:  see  prec.]  The 
pistachio  tree  =  prec.  I  b ;  in  Bot.  the  name 
(adopted  by  Linnreus  1737)  of  the  genus  to  which 
the  Pistachio  tree  belongs,  including  also  the 
Mastic-tree  and  the  Terebinth  ;  the  species  are 
sometimes  collectively  called  turpentine-trees. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  IV.  685  Pistacia  is  graffed  now  to 
growe  In  cold  lond.  1698  FRYKR  Ace.  E.  India  f,  /'.  255 
The  Pistacia  sends  forth  its  Branches  on  high,  and  renders 
its  Nuts  edible  in  Autumn.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot.  App. 
323  Pistacia,  Hazel-leaved,  Hamamelis.  1871  H.  MAC- 
MILLAN  True  Vine  v.  (1872)  197  The  Pistacia  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  south  of  France,  but  it  yields  no  mastic. 
t  b.  =  prec.  I  a,  pistachio  nut.  Obs. 
1581  MARDECK  Bk.  if  Notes  382  Nuts,  dates,  fine  white 
bread,  honnie  and  Pistacia.  1583  Rates  of  Customs  D  vij, 
Pistacia  the  pound  vi  rf. 

c.  Comb.,  as  pistacia  nut,  tree  :  see  prec.  3. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd,  Bot.  App.  323  Pistacia  Nut. . .  Pislacia- 
tree.     1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  662  Pistacia  nut  ttee 
extends  from  Syria  to  Bokhara  and  Oabul. 
Pistacite  (pi-stasait).  Min.    [ad.  Ger.pistazit 
(A.G.Werner,  1803),  f.  PISTACIA  +  -ITE:  so  named 
from  its  colour.]    A  synonym  of  EPIDOTE,  or  name 
for  a  variety  of  it. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Pistacite,  pistazite,  see  Efidote.  1859 
PAGE  Handbk.  Ceol.  Terms,  Pistadte,  iron  and  lime 
epidote,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  lime  is  replaced 
by  protoxide  of  iron,  ..so  called  from  its  pistachio-green 
colour.  1866  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  ROCKS  Class,  i.  43 
Pistacite.. occurs  as  an  accessory  and  veiy  frequently  in 
hornblende  rocks,  and  is  probably  the  product  of  decom- 
position of  hornblende. 

t  Pi'Stact,  pi'Stake.  Obs.  Anglicized  forms 
of  PISTACHIO,  chiefly  in  comb.  See  also  PISTICK. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Alhostigo,  aihocigo,  pistacke 
tiee.  1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xi.  §  123  Pistakes, 
services,  carobs,  . .  dates.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pistachoes,  or 
Pistack  [ed.  1706  Pistake]  Nuts. 

Fistareeii  (pistar«-n).  Also  8  pistereen,  9 
-arene.  [app.  a  popular  formation  from  peseta.] 
An  American  or  West  Indian  name  for  a  small 
Spanish  silver  coin  formerly  current  there. 

1774  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  10  So  1  gave  pistareens 
enough  among  the  children  to  have  paid  twice  for  my  enter- 
tainment. 1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  432  Gave 
him  refreshments,  oats,  and  a  pistereen.  1807-8  W.  IBVING 
Saltnag.  (1824)  212  A  pistareen's  worth  of  bows  for  a  dollar. 
1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.ia,  1  ask  him  to  change 
a  pistatcen. 

b.   attrib.  or  as  adj.     Concerned  with  small 
matters;  petty,  paltry ;  cf.  PICAYUNE. 

1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  310  Now 
and  then,  an  amiable  parson,  .believes  in  a  pistaieen  Piovi- 
dence.  1861  HOLLAND  Less  Life  xi.  156  Mr.  Emerson 
becomes  equally  flippant  and  irreverent  when  he  speaks 
a  '  pistareen  Providence  '. 

t  Pi-state,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  pislat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  f  is/are  to  pound  (V  later,  to  knead,  to  bake) 
frequent,  of  pinsgre  to  pound,  crush;  cf.  piste 
baker.]  trans.  To  bake. 

1599  A.  M.  Gabelhoutrs  Bk.  Physicke  63/2  Permit  them 
bake  with  breade :  and  it  being  pistatede,  bteacke  it  and 
hould  it  at  thye  Eates,  being  very  warme.  1604  R.  CAWD«EY, 
Pistatcd,  baked.  1623  COCKERAM  n.  Baked,  pistattd. 

f  Piste  1.  Obs.  rare-1.  [See  PISTIC.]  In  piste 
Indik,  rendering  L.  spica  Indica,  Indian  spikenard. 

CI420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  XL  411  (Bodley  MS.>  Fyne  mirrf 
an  unce,  and  of  the  piste  Indik  [v.  r.  pisce  indyk]  But  r* 

I  Piste2  (pist),  pist  (pist).  [F.  piste  =  It. 
pesta,  Sp.  pista :— L.  pisia  (sc.  via),  beaten  track, 
f.  fist-us,  pa.  pple.  of  pinslre  to  pound,  stamp.] 
The  beaten  track  of  a  horse  or  other  animal ;  th- 
tiack  of  a  race-course  or  training-ground. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Piste,  in  the  manage,  the  tr: 
or  tread,  which  a  horse  makes  upon  the  giound  he  got 
over.  .  .The  piste  of  a  horse  may  be  either  single,  or  double. 
1882  OCILVIE,  Pist,  Piste.    1897 '  OUIDA  '  Massarents  xxvii: 
She  looks  as  racing  mares  do  when  they  come  in  off  th 
trotting  piste; 

Pistel,  -ell,  -elle,  etc.,  var.  ff.  PISTLE,  etc.  Obi. 

t  Pi-stelarie.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L.  episto 
larium ;  cf.  PISTLE.]  =  EPISTOLAK  sb. 

1431  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  27,  ij  masse  bokes  and  a 
pistelarie. 

Pistereen,  variant  of  PISTAREEN. 

HPistia  (pi'stia).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Linnaf 
'737) ;  cf-  Gr.  marts  drinkable,  liquid.  (?in  allu- 
sion to  its  deriving  its  nutriment  from  water.)] 
A  genus  of  floating  water-plants  allied  to  Duck- 
weed, the  type  of  N.O.  Pisliacex,  comprising  one 
species  (P.  Stratiotes),  which  covers  the  surlace  of 
ponds  and  tanks  in  warm  countries;  also  called 
tropical  duck-weed,  and  (in  W.  Indies)  water-lettuce. 

1765  J.   BARTRAM   Jrnl.   31    Dec.  in  W.  Stork  Ate.  t. 

.    i    ?  _•*  .  .•',  ?  *•.!_.• :_.«*V,onrfat 


devoted  themselves,  .to  fishing,  and  the  manufacture  o 
fiom  the  Pistia  plants.  1906  Blacks.  Mag.  Feb.  2i3/* 
floating  Pistia,  for  all  the  world  like  a  minute  cabbage. 


PISTIC. 

Fistic  (pi'stik),  «•  [ad-  L.  pislic-us  (Vuljj.)i  •• 
Gr.  iriCTTHtus  perhaps  'genuine,  puie',  f.  irijTis  faith ; 
but  see  quot.  1881.]  In  nard  pistic,  fistic  nard  - 
Gr.  vofSos  iriffTiKij  in  Mark  xiv.  3  and  John  xii.  3 
(in  Bible  versions  translated  spikenard). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  vii.  351  Nor  must 
that  perhaps  be  taken  for  a  simple  unguent,  ..but  rather 
a  composition,  as  Marke  and  John  imply  by  pistick  Nard, 
that  is  faithfully  dispensed.  1649  JEK.  I'AYLORL?/.  Exemp. 
in.  Sect,  xiii,  She  came . .  with  a  box  of  Nard  Pistick.  salutary 
and  precious.  i6«  H.  VAUGHAN  Silt*  Stint.  11.  St.  Mary 
Mag,/.,  Why  is  this  rich,  this  pistic  nard  Spilt,  and  the 
box  quite  broke  and  marr'd  ?  1881  N.  T.  (R.  V.)  Mark  xiv._3 
Ointment  of  spikenard.  Margin,  Gr.  pistic  nard,  pistic 
being  perhaps  a  local  name.  Others  take  it  to  mean 
genuine ;  others,  liquid, 

tPi'stick,  sb.  (a.)  06s.  [A  deriv.  of  PISTA- 
CHIO (in  some  of  its  forms ;  cf.  also  PISTACK), 
perh.  assimilated  to  FISTIC,  a  form  of  the  same 
word  through  Arabic.  (1'ossibly  confused  with 
prec.)]  =  PISTACHIO  :  chiefly  in  comb. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  I.  i,  Trallianus  discommends 
figs, .  .which  others  especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts. 
1655  MOUFET&  BENNET  Health's  linjtr.  1:7.46)  300  Fisticks, 
or  rather  Pisticks,  ..are  Nuts  growing  in  the  Knob  of  the 
Syrian  or  Egyptian  Turpentine-tree. 

Pistil  (pi'stil).  Bot.  Forms  :  a.  6-7  pestill, 
7  pestle  (see  PESTLE).  0.  8  -9  in  L.  form  pistil- 
lum  (pi.  -a).  7.  8-  pistil.  [In  sense  i,  the 
same  word  as  PESTLE,  OF.  pestel:— L.  pislilluin. 
For  sense  2 ,  the  L,  word  itself  was  first  used,  the 
place  of  which  a  1750  began  to  be  taken  by  its 
Fr.  adaptation  pistil  (pistile  Tourncfort,  1694, 
pistil  admitted  by  the  Academic,  1762).] 

fl.  In  early  use  (in  form  pestle,  pestill},  The 
thick  pestle-like  spaclix  of  araceous  plants.  06s. 

a.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ill.  vi.  320  Of  Dragons  [Dracun- 
culus}...At  the  top  of  the  stalke  groweth  a  long  hoose  or 
huske,  lyke  to  the  noose  or  codde  of  Aron,  or  Wake  Robin, 
of  a  greenish  colour  without,  and  . .  the  clapper  or  pestill 
that  groweth  vp  within  the  sayde  huske.  1658  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii,  Those  yellow  fringes  about  the 
purple  Pestill.  167*  JOSSELYN  Neiv  Eng.  Rarities  70  This 
Plant  is  one . .  with  a  sheath  or  Hood  like  Dragons,  but  the 
pestle  is  of  another  shape,.,  having  a  round  Purple  Ball  on 
the  top  of  it. 

2.  In  mod.  use,  The  female  organ  of  a  flower, 
situated  (one  or  more)  in  the  centre,  and  com- 
prising (in  its  complete  form)  the  ovary,  style,  and 
stigma.    #.  in  L.  form  pistilhtm  ;  7.  in  form  pistil. 

p.  (iTOoTouRNEKORT  fnst.  Ret  Herb.  (1719)  I.  70  Pistillum 
nppello  partem  earn,  qua:  floris  centrum  inter  stamina  occu- 
pare  solet.]  1716  /''tower  Card.  Displ.  Introd.,  Pistillnm,^ 
small  Thread  or  Stamen,  with  an  Apex  on  the  Top  of  it, 
growing  out  of  the  Seminary  Vessels,  exactly  in  the  Center 
of  some  Flowers.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  i.  v.  (1765)  n 
The  Pistillum  is  the  Female  Part  of  the  Flower.  1830 
LINULEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  6  Pistilla  numerous, ..  or  united 
into  a  single  many-celled  pistillum. 

•y.  [1694  TOURNEFORT  Bottin.  54  J'appelle  pistile  cette 
partie  de  la  fleur  qui  en  occupe  oidinairement  le  centre.] 

1740  STACK  (tr.  from  Fr.)  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  50  The 
Pistil  or  Embryo  of  the  Fruit,  .occupies  the  whole  Inside  of 
the  Calyx.  1756  WATSON  Hid.  XLIX.  806  It  has  neither 
Calyx  nor  Petal,  but  consists  only  of  one  Stamen  and  one 
Pistil.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  i.  (1794)  23  This,  .is 
called  the  pistil  or  pointal.  1879  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  i.  i.  10 
The  carpels,  taken  together,  constitute  the  pistil ;  they  are 
the  fourth  and  last  series  of  the  flower-leaves. 

3.  Com/*.,  t*  pistil-bearing  td}. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  96  Having  its  male  or  stamen-bearing 
flowers  borne  on  long  club-snaped  spikes,  and  tbe  pistil- 
bearing  ones  in  round  heads. 

Pistil,  obs.  f.  PESTLE,  var.  PISTLE  06s. 

Pistillaceous  (-^-Jss),  a.  rare.  [f.  Bot.  L. 
pistUl-um  PISTIL +  -ACEOUS.J  ~  PISTILLARY. 

1760  L  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  I.  xii.  (1765)  30  Pistillacemis 
Ntctaria,  such  as  accompany  the  Pistillum. 

Pi-stillar,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *pistillar-is,  f. 
pistill-um :  see  -AB.]  =  next. 

1876  HOOKEK  Bot.  Primer  48  The  pistillar  leaf  is  called  a 
carpel. 

Pistillary  (pi-stilari),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Bot.  L. 
pislill-um  PISTIL  +  -ABY  :  in  mod.F.  pistillaire.} 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pistil. 

1848  LINDLF.Y  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  88  The  pistillary 
apparatus.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  897  Pistillary  cord,  a  channel 
which  passes  from  the  stigma  through  the  style  into  the 
ovary.  1880  Grafs  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  269  The  pistillary 
body  is  attenuated  and  prolonged  above  the  ovule. 

Pistillate  (pi-stil<?t),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
pistillal-ns,  f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE 2  2.  In  mod.F. 
pisstilld]  Having  a  pistil  or  pistils  (and  no 
stamens) ;  female.  (Opp.  to  staininate.) 

1828-31  in  WEBSTKK.  1861  DENTLBV  Man.  Bot.  403  9  a 
pistillate  flower.  1871  OLIVER  Elm.  Bot.  I.  iv.  39  In  the 
Lesser  Nettle,  stammate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  on  the 
same  plant.  1880  Gray's  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  (ed.  6)  191  Flowers 
are  . .  Pistillate . .  when  the  pistils  are  present  and  the  stamens 
absent. 

t  Pistilla'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  pistill-um 
pestle  +  -ATIOX.]  A  pounding  with  a  pestle. 

1*46  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  it.  v.  83  They  submit  unto 
instillation,  and  resist  not  an  ordinary  pestle. 

II  Pistillidium  (ptorilMiftn).  Bot.  PI.  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  pistill-um  PISTIL  +  -idiuin  =  Gr.  -iSioi>, 
<lim.  suffix.]  The  female  organ  in  the  higher 
Cryptogams,  usually  called  AKCUEUUNIUH. 


1834  [see  AUCHEUONIVM).  1857  Hi-smtY  Elem.  AVA  joo8 
In  the  majority  of  the  Orders  the  female  organ  occurs  in 
a  form  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ovule  of  Phanerogamia, 
called  the  arc/tegoninm  (or  pistillidium*.  1861  BtNTI.EY 
Man.  Bot.  (iK 70)  366  The  reproductive  organs  of.  .Mosses 


PISTILLATE.     (Opp.  to  staminiferous.} 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  ix.  (1794)  9$,  I  beg  leave., 
to  call  . .  those  which  have  only  the  pistils,  pistilliferous 
flowers.     1880  SIR  E.  J.  RhED  Japan  II.  42  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  shrub,  pistilliferous  and  staminiferous. 

Pistilligerous  (-i-djerss),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
-(I)GEBOUS  ]  Productive  of  or  fertile  in  pistils. 

1843  GRIFFITH  in  Trans.  Linn.  Sac.  (1845)  XIX.  204  «.»/,, 
The  transition  between  the  two  types  exists  in  Anthoceros, 
which  in  the  development  of  its  anthers  and  habits  has  much 
in  common  with  the  pt^tilligerous  type. 

Pistilline  (pi-stibin),  a.  [f.  Jiot.  L.  pistill-uiii 
+  -INE!.]  a.  —  PISTILLATE,  b.  =  PISTILLAKY. 

1844  CARPENTER  Vcg.  Phys.  497  The  slamineous  and  pistil- 
line  flowers  grow  in  separate  clusters.    1854  BALFOUR  Cl.  Bit. 
Bot.  175  The  pistilline  whorl.. denominated  the  gyncecium. 

Pistillody  (pi'slilodi).  Bot.  [(.  mod.L. pistil- 
Iddi-iiHi,  f.  pistill-um  :  see  -ODE  and  cf.  PHYLLODY.] 
Metamorphosis  of  other  floral  organs  into  pistils. 

1800  in  Cent.  Did.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Platio'logy.  Erron.  pisteo-.  [f.  Gr.  wiart-s 
faith  +  -LOGY  :  cf.  PHRASEOLOGY.]  A  theory  or 
science  of  faith  or  religious  belief. 

1900  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  66  We  have  practically ..  no  pisteo- 
Ipgy,  to  deal  with  the  foundations,  nature,  validity,  and 
limits  of  religious  faith. 

t  Pistle,  *£•  Obs.  Forms  :  i  pistol,  2-6pistel, 
4  pistol,  pystol,  4-5  pystil  1,  4-6  pistell(e, 
pistil,  -ill(e,  pystyl,  -yll(e,  4-7  pistle,  5  pistol, 
-yl(l,  5-6  (8  Sc.)  pystle,  pystel(l.  [OE.  pistol, 
aphetic  form  of  epistol,  ad.  L.  epislola  EPISTLE.] 

1.  A  communication  in  writing,  a  letter ;  a  literary 
work,  or  a  dedication,  in  the  form  of  a  letter:   = 
EPISTLE  sl>.  i,  i  b,  i  c. 

<•  loop  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lilts  ill.  382  £>a  awrat  se  earming 
mid  hise  axenra  hande. .  bone  pistol.  1383  WYCLIP  Dan.  iii. 
97  In  to  eche  lond  he  [the  king]  sentc  a  pistle.  1395  PURVEY 
Remonstrance  (1851)  4  This  article  is  taught  bi  seynt  Jerom 
in  hise  pistlis.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  202/1  Saynt  Leo 
wrote  a  pistle  to  fabyane  btsshop  of  Constantinople  ayenst 
euticium  and  nestorium.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  u.  Wks.  178/2 
A  pistle  of  Plinye  wrytlen  to  the  Kmperoure  Trayane.  1595 
Ena.  Tripe-wife  (1881)  145  Your  Pamphlet  lackes  both 
a  Pistle  and  a  Palrone.  1787  BURNS  Let.  to  If'.  Nicol  i  June, 
I  was  gaun  to  write  you  a  lang  pystle. 

2.  spec.  An  apostolic  letter,  forming  part  of  the 
New  Testament :    =  EPISTLE  s6.  2. 

r  1000  /ELFRIC  De  Vet.  et  tie  Nov.  Test.  (Grein)  14  lacob 
se  rihtwisa  awrat  anne  pistol,  c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  31 
San(c)tus  Paulus  us  tako  on  his  pisteles.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  7122  Se  now  what  seynt  PouTe  seys  Yn  a 
pystyL  c  1380  WYCLIF  IVks.  (i8£o)  101  As  gospillis  &  pistles 
witnessen.  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas,  fy  Payne  215  And  in  lohns 
Pistle  these  wordis  be. 

3.  Eccl.  An  extract  from  an  apostolic  letter  (or, 
as  in  quot.  a  1450,  from  some  othtr  Sciiptuial  book) 
read  in  the  Eucharistic  office :   =  EPISTLE  sb.  3. 

CII75  Lamb.  Horn.  89  Hit  is  ireht  on  bes  pistles  redinge 
tcf.  c  looo^LFRic  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  314  Hit  iszereht  on  Syssere 
pistol-radinge).  1:1400  Wyctifs  Bible  IV.  683  (heading) 
Here  bigynneth  a  rule,  that  tellith  in  whiche  chapitris  of  the 
bible  ;e  mai  fynde  the  lessouns,  pistlis,  and  gospels,  that 
ben  rad  in  the  chirche  al  the  ^eer.  Ibid.  686  note  a,  Pistil 
Jerem.  [^o  passim],  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  106  The 
princes  of  xij  lynages,  wherof  the  pistelle  upon  the  feest  of 
Alhalwynne  makithe  mencion.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
126  The  pystel  that  is  redde  in  the  masse.  1590  H.  BARROW 
in  Conferences  i.  8  The  Papists  ..  haue  the  same  Creedes,. . 
Pistles,  Gospels. 

b.  Hence,  the  title  '  Pistle  of  (Sweet)  Susane ' : 
Daniel  xiii  in  the  Vulgate,  containing  the  story  of 
Susanna,  being  the  Lesson  or  Epistle  of  the  Mass 
for  the  Saturday  of  the  third  week  in  Lent. 

But  it  is  probable  that  here  '  pistle '  was  subsequently 
taken  as  =  legend  or  story. 

1380-1400  B.  M.  Addit.  MS.  22283  (heading)  Here  by- 
cynnej?  a  pistil  of  Susan.  Ibid.  1.  363  pis  ferlys  bi-fel  In  pe 
days  of  Danyel,  be  pistel  witnessed  wel  Of  bat  profete. 
ri4»5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  (MS.  Cott.J  4312  (Laing  4326),  He 
[Hucheoun]  made  a  gret  Gest  of  Arthure,  And  be  Awntyr 
of  Gawane,  pe  Pistil  als  of  Suet  Susane. 

4.  A  (spoken)  story  or  discourse. 

Most  of  the  examples  appear  to  be  after  Chaucer. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  165  Tho  rowned  she  a  pistel  in 
his  ere.  c  1421  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)  221  He  a  pistle 
rowned  in  hire  ere.  1479  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  257 
When  I  was  with  myn  oncle,  I  had  a  longe  pystyll  of  hym, 
that  (etc.).  7.11550  Fr.iris  of  Berwik  184  in  Dnubars 
Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  291  Scho  rownis  than  ane  pistill  in  his  eir. 

6.  attrib.  and  Cornfi.,  as  pistle-book,  -making, 
-penner,  -reader,  -reading;  pistle-cloth,  a  cloth 
covering  or  wrapper  for  the  books  of  the  epistles. 

<iooo  Canons  of  /Elfric  §21  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  350 
Saltere  &  pistol-boc  &  godspell-boc  &  mzsse-boc.  c  1000 
/ELPRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  294  Lucas  se  Godspellerc  us  manode 
on  oisre  pistol-readinge,  bus  cweSende  [etc.J.  f  —  De 
Consnet.  Monach.  in  Anglia  XIII.  406  Sacerd  diacon  & 
pistel  rtcdere.  1434  Inv.  St.  Mary's,  Scarborough  in  A  rckxo- 
logia  LI.  66  Cum  uno  alio  libro  vocato  le  pistelboke.  1559 
Will  of  Thome  (Somerset  Ho.),  To  y«  cherche  to-whordes  a 
pystyll  book.  1589  Hay  any  Wort  A  iij  b,  I  haue  as  good 
a  fiift  in  pistle  making,  as  you  haue  at  priemeero.  1589 
I'apfc  u:  Hatchet  D  ij,  1  am  wotih  twcnlie  Pisllc-penners. 


PISTOL. 

Hence  fPl'itla  v.  (iioncewJ.)  trans.,  to  write 
an  epistle  upon,  assail  with  an  epistle,  satirize. 
1589  Pappe  m.  Hatchet  28  Take  heed,  he  will  pUtle  thec. 

Pistle,  Pistlett,  obs.  ff.  PISTOL,  I'ISTOLET. 

t  Pi'Stler.  Obs.  Also  6  pystiller,  6-7  pi»- 
teler,  piatoler.  [f.  PISTLE  sb.  +  -KB'.]  One  who 
reads  the  Epistle  at  the  Communion :  "•  EPISTLKB 
2,  EPISTOLEB  i. 

a  1519  SKELTON  Ware  the  I/ante  121  These  be  my  gos- 
pellers, These  be  my  pystillers.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chion. 
ill.  920/2  A  plstler:  of  singing  priests  ten.  1579  Wills  <V 
Imi.  ff.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  18  To  the  Gospeller  ami  pi>toler 
6/8'  a  pece.  a  1640  J.  BALL  Answ.  to  Canne  \.  (1042)  143 
Organ-players,  gospellers,  pistelen. 

Pistol  (pi-sUl),  sb.  Al-n  6  pistol  le,  6-7 
pistoll,  7  pistle.  [a.  ote.  F.  pistole  (1566  in 
H.  Estienne)  a  pistol.  So  It.,  Sp.  pistola  (?fiom 
Fr.).  App.  a  shortened  form  of  pislolet,  which  was 
earlier  both  in  Fr.  and  Eng.,  and  in  Fr.  has  out- 
lived pistole.  See  PISTOLET!.]. 

1.  A  small  fire-arm,  with  a  more  or  less  curved 
stock,  adapted  to  be  held  in,  and  fired  by,  one  hand. 

1-1570  Sin  H.  GILBERT  Q.  Elii.  Achad.  (1869)  4  To  teathe 
noble  men  and  gentlemen,  .to  skirmish  on  horsbacke  with 
pi^rAles.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  in  To  give  the  Enemye 
a  volue  of  their  Pistols.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  iv, 
To  keep  this  Case  of  Pistols  continually  ready  charged, 
and  bent.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  373  If  a 
man . .  should  have  a  pistol  holden  over  him,  and  be  threatened 
with  being  shot  through  the  head.  1841  LANE  Aral',  ffts. 
1.  126  With  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  in  the  girdle. 

t  b.  trans/,  (pi.)  Troops  armed  with  pistols, 
pistoleers.  Obs.  rare. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  ii.  143  They  are  alwayes 
seconded  with  armed  Pistols  or  Lances. 

o.  Volta's  pistol,  a  metallic  tubular  vessel,  closed 
with  a  cork,  in  which  an  explosive  mixture  of 
gases  may  be  ignited  by  an  electric  spark. 

1784  WATT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  331  In  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  in  the  inflammable  air  pistol.  1843  Penny 
OK/.XXVI.  434/1  He  (Volta)  also  invented  (1777)  the  instru- 
ment which  Has  been  called  the  electrical  pistol  1871 
EVERETT  tr.  DesclianeCs  Elem.  Nat.  Philos.  556  This  expei  i- 
ment  is  usually  shown  by  means  of  Volta's  pistol,  which  is  a 
metallic  vessel  containing  the  mixture  and  closed  by  a  cork. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pistol-bag,  -ball,  -barrel, 
•belt,  -bullet,  -butt,  -fint,  -holster,  -pocket,  -powder, 
-practice,  -range ;  pistol-like,  -shaped  adjs. ;  pistol- 
wise  adv.  ;  pistol-arm,  the  arm  with  which  the 
pistol   is   held  when   fired  ;    pistol-cane,  a  con- 
cealed pistol  in  the  form  of  a  cane,  or  a  cane  con- 
taining a  concealed  pistol ;  pistol-carbine,  a  pistol 
provided  with  a  detachable  butt-piece,  so  as  to  be 
fired  either  as  a  pistol  or  as  a  carbine ;  pistol- 
grip,  a  projection,  in  shape  like  the  butt  of  a  pistol, 
on  the  under  side  of  a  gun-stock,  to  give  a  firmer 
grip  for  the   hand   in   firing ;    pistol-hand,    (a) 
the  hand   in  which  the   pistol   is  held ;    (b)  = 
pistol-grip ;  pistol  key,  a  watch-key  in  the  form 
of  a  pistol ;  pistol  man,  a  man  accustomed  to  use 
a  pistol,   a  duellist ;    pistol-pipe   (Metallurgy), 
the  blast-pipe  of  a  hot-blast  furnace ;  pistol-proof, 
fi*.  ability  to  resist  a  pistol-shot ;  a.,  able  to  resist 
a  pistol-shot  (see  PROOF  sb.  and  a.) ;  pistol-splint 
Surg.,  a  splint  shaped  like  a  pistol,  used  esp.  in 
certain  fractures  of  the  arm.  See  also  PISTOL-SHOT. 

1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  iii,  I'll  give  it  him  in  the 
•pistol-arm,  or  so.  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3714/4  Lost...  a 
pair  of  green  Velvet  "Pistol-Bags  embroidered  with  Gold. 
i8ai  BYRON  Wks.  (1846)  584/2  A  man  who  can  snuff  a 
candle.. with  a  •pistol-ball.  1655  M»Q.  WORCESTER  Cent, 
fito.  Index  7  Light  'Pistol-barrelsT  1660  N.  INCELO  Rental. 
tr  Ur.  11.  (1682)  130  They  imploy  such  utensils  when  they 
make  *PLstol-bullet.  1835-*  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  745/2 
This  tumour  had  the  volume  of  a. .  pistol-bullet.  1814  SCOTT 
Woo.  Iviii,  Striking  the  boy  upon  the  head  with  the  heavy 
*pistol-butt.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  xly.  He.. filled  his  pipe, 
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lighted  it  with  the  assistance  of  his  *pistol-flint,  and  smoked. 
1874  J.  W.  LONG  Amer.  Wild-fowl  \.  27  A  'pistol-grip  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  advantage.  189*  GREENER  Breech- 
Loader  84  The  rational  gun  stock,  .embodies  qualities  long 
sought  in  pistol  grip  guns.  1856  Encycl.  Brtt.  (ed.  8)  Xf 
loo/i  A  *plstol-hand  is  a  hand 


*plstol-hand  is  a  andsome,  .addition  to  the  gun- 
stock.  189*  GREENER  Breech-Loader  82  The  pistol-hand 
gun-stock,  especially  in  that  form.  .known  technically  as 
half  pistol  hand,  is  the  common  form  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  ffaggets,  etc, 
186,  1  knocked  the  fellow's  pistol-hand  up  with  a  rapid  blow. 
1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  167  We  hear.  .the  'pistol- 
like  report  of  beer,  and  the  more  soberly  alluring  plunk  1  of 
wine-corks.  1784  R.  BACE  Barhain  Downs  I.  213,  I  once 
intended  to  have  shot  at  him,..  but  not  being  much  of  a 
•pistol  man  .  .  I  changed  my  mind.  1689  STURMV  Mariner's 
Mag.  v.  xii.  65  *Pistol  Powder  is  now  commonly  made  of 
Salt-peter  five  parts,  one  part  of  Brimstone,  and  one  of  Cole. 
1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Disc.  Warre  29  The  forepart  of 
his  curaces  of  a  light  "pistoll  proofe.  1607  R.  HARE 


Estienne' s  World  of  Wonders  237  Harnesse  . .  nol 
u«,re  so  weighty,  and  yet  of  pistol  proof.  1691  LUTTRELI 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  402  Armour  pistoll  proofe  27  foot  dis- 
tance. 1864  TREVF.LVAN  Compel.  Wallah  (18661  82  The 


tr. 
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Pi-stol,  f.     [f-  prec.  sb. :  cf.  V.fistoler.] 

1.  trans.  To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

1607  DKKKER  Hist.  Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.   1873  >"•   " 

lid  ~"  2 


PISTOLADE. 

Powder  (he  Varlet,  pistoll  him.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Qxon.  I. 
757  He,  out  of  a  deep  reUictancy,  pistol'd  himself  in  his 
Cabin.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSn)  VIII.  xvii.  91  He  is 
afiaid  you  will  pistol  him.  1894  CROCKKTT  Raiders  152, 
I  declare  I  could  have  pistolled  him  there  and  then. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a 
pistol ;  to  crack,  nonce-use. 

1898  K.WHITMORE  in  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  500/1  His  whip- 
lash whirling  and  pistoling  about  his  head. 

Hence   Frstoliug,   -oiling   vbl.  st>.   and  ///.  a. 


1637  HEYLIN  Brief  Attsw.  111  One  or  two  godly  Ministers 
..were  threatned  ..  with  Pistolling  and  hanging.  1816 
SCOTT  A  ntiy.  xxii,  He  has  had  gunning  and  pistolling  enough. 
1877  M  OR  LEY  C>'it.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  392  Mncaulay  advances 
with  his  hectoring  sentences  and  his  rough  pistolling  ways. 

Pistol,  variant  of  PISTLE  Obs. 

I  Pistola'de,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  K.  pislolade 
a  pistol-shot  (1592  in  Godefroy  Compl,}t  f.  pistole 
PISTOL  +  -ADE;  cf.  cannonade^  A  pistol-shot, 
or  wound  inflicted  rby  one.  Hence  Pistola'de  v. 
trans.)  to  attack  or  fire  upon  with  pistols. 

1598  R.  UALLINGTON  Metk.  Trav.  G  ij,  One  of  the  King 
of  Nauarres  troupes  gaue  him  a  Pistolade  in  the  head.  [1658 
PHILLIPS,  Pistolado  (Ita).),  a  shot,  or  wound  given  with  a 
Pistol.]  1815  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  X11I.  41  The  bravery 
with  which  he  and  Admiral  Gantheaume  and  M.  Daure 
pistoladed  the  English  gun  boats. 

t  Pistolar,  pistelar.  Sc.  Obs.  [Deriv.  ob- 
scure :  ?  related  to  next.]  Name  of  a  small  coin, 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  LIARD. 

1550  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1. 106  Legiis.  .refusis  to  tak 
..the  pistelatis  dulzeartis,  alias  callit  the  liartis.  Ibid., 
That  nane.. refuse  the  pistoloris  nor  deliaris,  alias  liartis. 

Pistole  (pisWu-1).  Also  6-8  pistol(l.  [a.  F. 
pistole  the  coin  (c  1620  d'Aubigny  Fceneste),  app. 
shortened  from  pistolet:  see  PISTOLET  2.  The  coin 
was  not  known  by  any  corresponding  name  in 
Spain  or  Italy.]  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
certain  foreign  gold  coins ;  sometimes  (as  in  quot. 
1592)  synonymous  with  PISTOLET  *;  spec.,  from 
c  1 600,  given  to  a  Spanish  gold  coin  worth  ft  om 
i6s.  6J.  to  i8s. ;  also  applied  (after  French)  to  the 
louis  d'or  of  Louis  XIII,  issued  in  1640,  and 
sometimes  to  the  Scottish  twelve  pound  piece  of 
William  III,  1701,  =  £\  English. 

1592  Lane.  Wills  II.  127  One  peece  of  gold,  .to  the  value 
of  vjs  wch  is  called  a  pistole.  1594  NASHE  Christ's  T. 
Ep.  to  Rdr.,  Great  pieces  of  gold,  such  as  double  Pistols  and 
Portugues.  1643  Decl.  Commons,  Reb.  Irel.  49  Fourteene 
peeces  of  eight,  and  a  double  Pistoll.  1678  Phil.  Trans. 
XII.  1005  Who  both  have  commonly  sold  their  Glasses  at 
the  rate  of  a  Pistol  (i.e.  about  17  shillings  and  six  pence) 
the  foot.  I709STEELE  Tatter  No.  5  r  5  Instead  of  25  Pistoles 
formerly  allowed  to  each  Member.  1819  Miss  MITFORD  in 
L'EstrangeZ,//e(i87o)II.iii.69OnlythinkoftheChancel]or's 
sending  the  President  a  pistole  to  pay  the  postage  of  his 
letteis.  1898  G.  B.  KAWLTNGS  Brit.  Coinage  189  The  last 
Scottish  gold  coins,  the  twelve-  and  six-pound  pieces  Scots, 
sometimes  called  pistoles  and  half  pistoles  ..  minted  from 
gold  imported  from  Africa  by  the  Darien  Co..  1701.  1899 
SIR  J.  EVANS  in  N.  4-  Q.  9th  Ser.  IV.  443/1  Quadruple  pistoles 
.  .in  the  last  century  were  commonly  accepted  in  England  as 
being  of  the  value  of  3^.  121. 

Prstoled,  a.  Also  -old.  [f.  PISTOL  s*.  + 
-En1*.]  Equipped  with  a  pistol  or  pistols. 

1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  n.  vii,  Being  double 
pistold,  and  well  swoided. 

Pistoleer  (-i°M).  [See  -EEB  and  cf.  PISTOLIEB.] 
One  who  uses  or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  pistol ; 
a  soldier  armed  with  a  pistol. 

i8«  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Bosiuetfs  yoknson  (1857)  III.  04  Is 
the  Chalk-Farm  Pistoleer  inspired  with  any  reasonable  Belief 
and  Determination  ?  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  \.  vii,  A  corps 
of  Gei  ma  n  pistoleers,  of  whom  there  was  a  body  in  the  French 
service.  1883  American\ll.  116  The  first  step. .must  be 
the  condign  punishment  of  the  Danville  pistoleers. 

t  Pi'stoler .  Obs.  [f.  PISTOL  sb.  +  -ER  1.]  A 
maker  of  pistols. 

1638  W.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  1. 282  The  King ..  sets  all  the  armourers  and  pistolers 
a-work  for  himself. 

Pistoler,  variant  of  PISTLEB  Obs. 

II  Pistole-se.  Obs.  rare-1.  [It.  pistolese  'a 
great  dagger,  hanger,  or  wood-knife '  (Florio),  a 
sb.  use  of  Pistolese  adj.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Pistoia, 
in  L.  Pistorium,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  still  having 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  esp.  gunmaking; 
cf.  Sp.  pisloresa  poniard.]  A  short  sword  or 
dagger  (understood  to  have  been  made  at  or  named 
from  Pistoia).  See  PISTOLET  l,  PISTOL. 

1549  SIR  T.  HOBY  Trav.  (1902)  14  A  varlett.  .cam  behinde 
him  and  with  a  pistolese  gave  him  his  deathe's  wounde. 
[Margin}  A  pystolese  is  a  shorte  broadsword. 

tPi'Stolet1.  Obs.  Also  6 -olett, -ollet,  pysto- 
let(t,  pistlett,  pestilet(t,  pestelet,  6-7  Sc.  pisto- 
lat(e.  [a.  F.  pistolet,  (a)  a  small  dagger  or  poniard ; 
(b)  a  small  fire-arm,  a  pistol,  in  It.  pistoletto 
(i6th  c.)  ;  app.  dim.  from  stem  of  It.  pistolese  (see 
PISTOLESE). 

The  theory  is  that  F.  pistolet  (or  ?  It.  pistoietto)  with  dim. 
form  was  applied  first  to  a  small  dagger,  as  compared  to  the 
It.  pistolese,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  pistol,  which 
was  also  small  as  compared  with  the  harquebus :  see  H. 
Estienne  Con/,  de  la  langnefr.  avec  le  grec,  1569,  pre'face.) 

A  small  fire-arm  :  the  earlier  name  of  the  PISTOL. 
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1550  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  95  To  schut  with  halff 
haige  or  culvei  ing  or  pisto!ate.  1561-2  in  Middlesex  County 
Rcc.  (1886)  I.  43  A  pystolelt  de  ferro  et  callbe.  1567  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  59-;  To  schute  with  culveringis, 
daggis,  pistolettis,  or  ony  ulhcris  gunnis  or  ingynis  of  fyre- 
werk.  [So  1571,  1573,  1599.  1626,  1637,  etc.  Jbid.]  1583 
FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  4)  2153/1  The  Amirall  . .  by  the  way  was 
stroken  with  a  Pistolet  charged  with  iij  pellets.  1590  It'ills 
ft  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  185  The  apparell  of  M'  John 
Lawson,  and  his  pistlett,  and  the  sttinges  to  it,  -20'.  1599 
JAMES  I  BauiA.  Awpoi^  (1603)  47  My  lawes  made  against 
gunnes  and  traiterous  pistolets.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Num.  x. 
7  The  Lutherans  met  by  the  clap  of  harqnebuzesand  pistolels. 

t  Pistolet  2.  Obs.  Also  6  pisto-,  pystolette, 
i  Sc.  pistolat(t,  -ate,  7  pistollet,  -olett.  [a.  F. 
!  pistolet  (early  i6thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm. ;  Godefroy's 
date  1480  is  doubted).  History  obscure. 

Generally  held  to  be  the  same  word  as  pislolet  the  weapon, 
and  according  to  Des  Accords  (i6th  c.  in  Littrc)  applied  in 
pleasantry  to  the  Spanish  ecus  '  because  they  are  smaller 
than  the  others ',  But  as  yet  French  lexicographers  cite 
no  instances  of  pistolet  the  weapon  of  as  early  a  date  as 
those  of 'pistolet  the  coin.] 

A  name  given  to  certain  foreign  gold  coins ;  in 
the  i6thc.  usually  ranging  in  value  from  c,s.  icii. 
to  6s.  8d. ;  in  later  times  (quot.  1659)  =  PISTOLE. 

1553  Proclam.  4  May  in  Tudor  Proclam.  [99!  Euery 
Pystolette  . .  shalbe  demed  and  accepted  to  be  of  the  value 
of  vj.s.  ij.d.  of  the  curraunt  moneye  of  this  i  -  a]  inc.  1556  W. 
TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  99,  I  payed  them  [off 
the  coast  of  Batbary]  twentie  and  seuen  Pistolets.  1560 
Proclam.  2  Nov.  in  MS.  Arch.  Bodl.  F.  c.  n  If.  32  Of  late 
the  peece  of  gold  called  the  Pistolet  was  made  Currant  at 
fiue  shyllynges  &  tenne  pence.  By  the  name  or  value  of 
Pistolettes,  none  shalbe  currant . .  but  only  foure  severall 
peeces  and  Coynes  hereafter  pourtraicted  and  stamped : 
The  fyrst  and  seconde  beyng  of  the  kyng  of  Spaynes  Coyne, 
the  thyrde  of  Venize,  and  the  fourth  of  Florence.  1574 
Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  145  Ane  rose  nobill, 
twa  angefl  nobillis  and  twa  pistolat  crownis.  1509  THYNNE 
Aniiitady.  (1875)  47  Aboute  the  valewe  of  iijs  liijd,  beinge 
halfe  a  pistolet  Italiane  or  spanyshe.  1617  MORYSON  Itin. 
\.  200  '1  he  Spanish  pistolet,  and  double  pistolet . .  the  double 
pistolet  contains  two  French  Crownes.  Ibid.  291  At  Venice 
. .  A  double  pistolet  of  Spainc,  called  Dublon,  is  . .  giuen  for 
seuenteene  lues.  1659  HEYLIN  Examen  Hist.  I.  268  Each 
Pistolet  exchang'd  at  sixteen  shillings  six  pence. 

fFistoleter,  -ie-r.  Obs.  [f.  PISTOLET  i; 
see  -IEB.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pistol. 

1579  DICGES  Stratiot.  144  The  Pistoleters  and  Argoletiers. 
1581  STYWARD  Marl.  DiscipL  n.  136  The  hargulaters..who 
with  the  pistolaters  are  the  first  that  begins  the  battaile. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  3  A  troupe  of  horse,  either 
Pistoletiers,  Hargulatiers  or  Landers. 

t  Pistole-tto.  Ms.  [a.  It.  pistoletto:  see 
PISTOLET  I.]  =  PISTOLET  1.  Also  attrib.  (Inquots. 
I  fig,  or  allusive.} 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  75  To  talk  Squibs  and  Pislo- 
lettos  charged  with,  .powder  of  Love  and  shot  of  Reason. 
1647-8  WOOD  Life  15  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  139  Give  fiie  to  the 
pistoletto  tobacco  pipe  charg'd  with  it  s  Indian  powder. 

Pistolgraph  (pi  •stslgraf).  Also  pisto'lograph. 
[f.  PJSTOL^.,  after  photograph.  (Cf.  snap-shot.)} 
Name  of  an  apparatus  for  obtaining  instan- 
taneous photographs  or  a  photograph  so  ob- 
tained. Also  attrib.  m.fig.  sense.  So  Fi'stolgram, 
an  instantaneous  photograph ;  Pistolo'graphy, 


Skaife, 


instantaneous  photography. 

1862  Catal.  Internat.  Exhib.,  Brit.  Div.  11.  xiv.  61 , 

47  Baker  Street,  W — Pistolgraph,  with  a  selection  of  its  pro- 
ductions called  pktolgrams.  1866  Morn.  Star  2  Jan.,  The 
pistolograph.  This  beautiful  invention  is  now  to  be  seen., 
at  ..118,  Pall  Mall.  The  pistolgram  is  a  picture  in  glass, 
obtained  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  instantaneous  flash  of  • 
light,  and  subsequently  made  permanent  by  fire.  Ibid.,  The 
most  interesting  feature  in  pistolography  is  its  alliance  with 
the  magnesium  light.  IHd.,  It  is  for  this  class  of  portrait 
the  pistolograph  is  chiefly  intended.  1887  GLADSTONE  in 
loM  Cent.  Jan.  i  The  instantaneous,  or  'pistol-graph',  criti- 
cisms demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  daily  press.  1901 
Daily  Chron,  27  Nov.  7/3  It  has  pictures  of  Nebraska  and 
statistics— pistolgraph  statistics. 

tPistolieT.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  pistolier,  t. 
pistole  (obs.)  pistol :  see  -IEB.]  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  pistol. 

'57?-87  HOLINSHED  Chron,  III.  1187/1  Certeine  of  the 
English  lances  and  pistoliers,  with  certeine  harquebutters. 
1398  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  ii.  142.  1622  MARKHAM  Bk. 
Warm.  i.  82  The  armed  French  Pistoliers,  the  Carbines, 
and  the  Light  horse. 

Pi'stolship.  nonce-Tad,  [f.  PISTOL  sb. :  see 
-SHIP.]  Skill  in  using  pistols ;  pistol  practice. 

1805  WISTER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  537  The  Governor. . 
had  begun  to  study  pistolship. 

Pi-stol-shot.    [f.  PISTOL  sb.  +  SHOT  sb.} 

1.  A  shot  from  a  pistol. 

tf6*  }•  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius  Voy.  Ambass.  267  M.  Man- 
delslo..kill  d  the  Leader  of  the  Indian  paity  with  a  Pistol- 
shot.  1796  HELEN  M.  WILUHMS  Lett.  France  IV.  137  (Jod  ) 
several  pistol-shot  weie  fired  at  the  president.  1899  !'•  M. 
ELLIS  Three  Cats-eye  Rings  122  Then  there  was  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  Clayside  stood  breathless  over  a  lifeless  man. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be  fired  from 
a  pistol ;  the  range  of  a  pistol. 

c  1645 ,  T.  TULLV  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  38  He  came  within 
pistle  shot.  1683  TRAVESTIN  Siegt  Newheusel  6  Not  above 
a  Pistol-shot  from  it.  1741  S.  SPEED  in  Buuleuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  395  When  we  came  within  half 
pistol-shot,  we  hailed  one  of  the  French  ships.  1835  W. 
IKVING  Tour  Ptairies  267  My  object. .was  to  get  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  buffalo. 

3.  attrib.  (in  first  quot.  advb.). 


PISTON. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1699)  241  The  Mouth  of  this  Lagune 
is  not  Pistol-shot  wide.  1730  Hist.  Litletaria  I.  401  A 
Ulast  and  Smoak..  which  obliged  me  to  keep  at  Pistol  .--hot 
distance.  1900  Wistin.  Gaz.  17  July  8/1  They  might  urge 
them  on  with  the  pistol-shot  reports  of  their  long  whips. 

Fistomesite  (pistp-mesail).  Mill.  [a.  Ger. 
pistomesit  (Breithaupt  1847),  f.  Gr.  maro-j  true  + 
nea-ov  middle,  because  considered  the  exact  mean 
between  magnesite  and  siderite  :  cf.  MESITITE  ] 
A  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  iron,  containing 
less  magnesium  and  more  iron  than  mesitite. 

1849  NICOL  Min.  294  The  pistomesite  of  Breithaupt  from 
Thurnberg.  1868  DANA  Min.  688  Pistomesiie.  ..  Named 
by  Breithaupt  .  .  because  pistomesite  is  nearer  the  middle 
between  chalybite  [=sidente]  and  magnesite  than  mesiline. 

Piston  (pi-stan).  [a.  F.  piston  (1647  Pascal, 
in  Littre),  ad.  It.  pistone  piston,  variant  of  pestone 
great  pestle,  rammer,  augm.  from  stem  pest-  in 
peslello  pestle  :  cf.  it.  peslare  :—  late  L.  pistart, 
freq.  of  pinsire,  pist-  to  pound,  beat.  Cf.  OK. 
pcston  —  pilon  pestle,  stamper.] 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  disk 
or  short  cylinder  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  solid 
substance,  which  fits  closely  within  a  hollow  cylin- 
der or  tube,  and  can  be  driven  with  a  reciprocating 
motion  up  and  down  the  tube,  or  backwards  and 
forwards  in  it  ;  on  one  side  it  is  attached  to  a  rod 
(piston-rod)  by  which  it  imparts  motion  to  ma- 
chinery (e.g.  in  a  steam-engine),  or  by  which 
motion  is  imparted  to  it  (e.  g.  in  a  pump). 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lei.  Tcchn.  D  ij  (s.  v.  Air-pump),  Each 
time  the  Piston  or  Sucker  of  the  Pump  is  drawn  back,  the 


1704  J.  HARRIS  Lei.  Tcchn.  D  ij  (s.  v.  Air-pump),  Each 
time  the  Piston  or  Sucker  of  the  Pump  is  drawn  ba, 
Air  in  the  Receiver  must  expand  it  self  so  as  in  some 


measure  to  fill  up  the  Cavity  of  the  Pump  left  vacant  by  the 
Piston,  as  well  as  the  Receiver  it  self.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr. 
Le  ^Blond's  Gardening  192  Piston  is  the  shoit  Cilinder.. 
which  is  moved  up  and  down  in  the  Barrel  of  the  Pump. 
1786  REES  Chambers'  CycL  s.  v.  Steam-engine,  A  large 
1  -an  el  or  cylinder.  .and  in  this  a  piston  well  leathered.  1827 
FARADAY  Cltem.  Manip.  xv.  341  A  small  piston  rendered 
air-tight  by  tow  and  tallow.  1842  BRANDB  Diet,  .s't.,  etc. 
s.v.,  Two  sorts  of  pistons  are  used..  :  one  hollow,  with  a 
valve,  used  in  the  sucking  pump  ;  and  the  other  solid,  which 
is  employed  in  the  forcing  pump.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal 
<fr  Coal-miniMg2io  Horizontally-working  pistons  in  prismatic 
chambers  were  erected  in  1828  by  M.  Brisco,  near  Charlei  oi. 

2.  a.  In  the  cornet  and  other  wind-instruments  : 
A  sliding  valve  which  moves  in  a  cylinder  like 
a  piston,  used  for  increasing  the  effective  length  of 
the  air-passage  and  thus  lowering  the  pitch  of  the 
note.     Hence  Cornet-a-pislon. 

^876  tr.  Blasema's  Sound  i.  20  By  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air  ..  by  means  of  pistons  in  the 
corner. 

b.  A  pneumatic  thumb-knob  in  an  organ,  which 
is  pushed  in  like  a  piston,  and  has  the  effect  of 
combining  a  number  of  stops. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

3.  Zool.  A  central  retractile  part  in  the  suckers 
on  the  arms  of  a  cuttle-fish  or  other  cephalopod, 
which  acts  like  the  piston  of  an  air-pump  in  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum. 

1871  T.  R.  JONES  Anini.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  605  A  deep  cavity 
.  .at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  prominent  piston.,  that 
may  be  retracted  by  muscular  fibres. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  piston-plunger,  power, 
speed  ;  piston-like  adj.  ;  piston-head,  the  disk  or 
cylindrical  part  of  a  piston,  which  slides  in  the 
tube,  as  distinguished  from  the  piston-rod;  piston- 
knob  =  2  b  ;    piston-packing,  (a)  any  material 
used  for  filling  the  space  between  the  piston-head 
and  the  cylinder  in  which  it  works,  so  as  to  make 
it   steam-tight,   air-tight,   or  water-tight;    (b)  a 
mechanical  device  for  packing  pistons  ;   piston- 
pump^  pump  having  a  piston;  piston-rod(seei); 
piston-sleeve,  a  hollow  cylinder  or  trunk  moving 
longitudinally  with  the  piston-head   in  a  trunk- 
engine,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  cross-head  ; 
piston-spring,  a  spring  connected  with  a  piston- 
head,  and  forming,  or  having  the  effect  of,  a  pack- 
ing (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875)  ;   piston-valve, 

(a)  a  valve  in  a  piston,  as  in  that  of  a  pump  ; 

(b)  a  valve  formed  by  a  small  piston  sliding  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  tube,  lor  admitting  steam 
into,  or  exhausting  it  from,  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine;   piston-wheel,  (a)  a  wheel  or  rotating 
disk  carrying  at  its  outer  margin  one  or  more 
pistons  ;  (6)  in  a  chain-pump,  a  wheel  carrying  an 
endless  chain  bearing  pistons  or  disks  working  in 
a  tube  or  barrel;   piston-whistle,  a  whistle  in 
which  the  pitch  of  the  sound  is  varied  by  means  of 
a  piston  sliding  in  the  tube. 

1875  KNIGHT/>«-/.  Mech.,*Piston-head,  that  portion  which 
fits  into  and  reciprocates  in  the  cylinder,  1888  HASLUCK 
Model  Engin.  Handybk.  (1900)  51  The  piston-head  is  in 
two  parts..;  one  must  have  a  taper  hole  bored  to  fit  the  rod. 
1902  Academy  9  Aug.  159/2  Defoe's  *piston-like  pen.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  «  Piston  packing,  a  material  for  pre- 
venting the  leakage  of  steam  between  the  piston  head  and 
the  cylinder  in  which  it  works.  1797  Monthly  Hag.  III. 
464  The  *piston-p!unger  is  worked  by  a  toothed  segment^ 
wheel.  1899  Daily  fftws  ^  Dec.  3/5  These  solid  slabs  ol 
metal  are  forced  by.  .  'piston-power  through  a  series  of  holes, 


PISTOR. 

1786  Kff.  Chambers'  Cycl.  s.  v.  Steam  canine,  The  "piston- 
i«l  which  is  truly  cylindrical,  moves  up  and  down  through 
thai  hole.  1830  HEBSCHEL  Stud.  Nut.  /'/,;/.  n.  vii.  104 
The  power  which  alternately  raised  and  depressed  the 
.iston-iod  of  the  enniiie.  1895  Model  Steam  Engine  39 
.mail  holes  should  be  drilled  in  the  lop  of  the  beatings, 
islon  rod  «uide.  eccentric-band,  and  crank-pin  end  of  con- 
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n'caTngrod'io7admiitiiig"oil.  '1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
.St.  *  Art  11.6  To  improve  the  air-pump,  Smeaton.  .covered 
the  top  of  the  baneK.by  which  contrivance  he  took  off  the 
picture  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  "piston-valve.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Piston-valve,  a  valve  consisting  of  a 
citcnlar  disk,  which  reciprocates  in  a  cylindrical  chamber. 

f  Pi'Btor.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  -our.  [a.  AF.  pis- 
tour,  pestonr  —  OF.  pestor,  -eur :— L.  pistor-em 
baker,  f.  pi(n)slre  to  pound.]  (See  quot.  1682.) 

[1607  MIDOLKTON  Plianix  i.  Ciij,  Why  Pislor  a  Baker 
sold  his  wife  tother  day  to  a  cheesemonger.]  a  i68a  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Tracts  i.  (1683)  17  Their  Pistours  were  such  as, 
before  the  use  of  Mills,  beat  out  and  cleansed  their  Corn. 

So  Plato-rial,  Pisto'rian,  Pisto-rioal  aitjs., 
pertaining  to  a  baker. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pistorical,  or  pistorian,  belonging 
to  a  Baker,  baking  or  Pastry.  1838  hrasers  Mag.  XVIII. 
543  An  antagonist  baker . .  has  commenced  business  m  the 
pistoital  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 

tPi-strine.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pislrina  a 
bakery,  f.  pistor  baker.]  A  bakehouse,  bakery. 

[1391-3  Earl  Derby  s  Exp.  (Camden)  222  Et  pro  portacio 
saccorum  de  le  Ryoll  ad  pistrinam,  iiijj.]  11483  Liter 
Niger  in  fJouseh.  Ord.  (1790)  70  To  delyver  the  wheete. . 
sending  it  to  the  mylles,  and  so  into  the  pystryne.  1656 
BLOUNrt7fow<>fJ'.,/>/J/n'«,aBake-house,a..grinding.house. 

Pistul,  -yl,  variants  of  PISTLE  Obs. 

Pit  (pit),  J*.1  Forms  :  see  below.  [OE.  pytt, 
M£.pyt(t,pit,put(t,  pet  =  OFris./e/,  OS.  putti, 
MLG.,  MDu.  pulte,  LG.  piitte,  Du.  put,  OHG. 
//«:z»',//ima,  MUG.,  Ger.f/iitse  ;  also  QN.pyilr 
(Irom  OE.);  all  repr.  a  WGer.  *puttja',  a.  L. 
puteus  well,  pit,  shaft.  In  ME.  the  OE.  y  was 
repr.  in  midl.  dial,  by  y,  i,  in  s.  w.  by  u  (if),  and 
in  Kent  by  e.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  i  pytt,  pyt  (see  B.  i) ;  2-5  putt,  put. 
£1175  Lamb,  ffoin.  47  pe  prophete  stod  in  ane  putte. 
<:  1105  LAY.  15961  pe  put  wes  ilaer     c  1415  Eng.  Conq.  fret. 
36  Thay  buiryd  an  hounde  with  hym  yn  the  pute  that  he 
was  yn  I  leyde.    1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  385  Putles  of  bloode. 

0.  3-4  pett,  4-5  pet,  (6  petto). 

c  iioo  Vices  >r  Virtues  109  Hie  falleS  mid  5a  blinde  in  to 
San  pette.  c  1315  SHORBHAM  Poems  vn.  522  Godes  domes 
beb  A  groundlyas  pet  [rime  ylet].  1416  LYDC.  De  Gnu. 
Pilgr.  17875,  1  cuise  hem  in-to  helle  pet  1599  BRETON 
Praia  lertuous  Ladies  (Grosarl)  57/2  If  shee  have  her  hand 
on  the  petle  in  her  cheeke. 

1.  4-6  pytt,  pyt,  4-8  pitt,  5-  pit,   (4  pite, 
pyto,  4-7  pitte,  5-6  pytte). 

13..  Cursor  M.  4155  In  bis  wast  i  wat  a  pile  [v.  rr.  pitte, 
pill,  £1415  pit].  (1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  viii.  94  A  htylle 
pylt  in  the  eithe.  1406  HOCCLEVE  Misrule  95  Rype  vn-to 
my  pit.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  4p2/r  Pyt,  or  flasche  where 
mekyl  water  standythe.  1535  COVERDAI.E  2  Ksdrits  v.  24 
Thou  hasl  chosen  the  one  pytt.  —  Luke  xiv.  5  Fallen  in 
to  a  pytle.  1588  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  223  The  hye  waye 
above  the  clay  pities. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  A  hole  or  cavity  in  the  ground,  formed  either 
by  digging  or  by  some  natural  process. 
847  Charter  of /Ethelmul/(SwtxlO.E.  T.  434),  Donne  on 
:.;iiii;iii  pylt.  c8$3  K.  ^ELFRED  Oros.  v.  ii.  §  i  And  on 
pyttas  besuncan.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt  xii.  n  gyf  ban 
afylft  resle-dasumon  pytt.  c  1175  [see  A.  a].  ai**$Ancr. 
K.  58  ?if  cni  unwrie  put  were,  &  best  feolle  ber  inne.  a  1300 
Cursor  M .  2500  (Colt.)  pe  fiue  gaue  bak..And  fell  to  in  a 
pitt  o  clay.  41430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  51  He  bat  fedde 
danyel  be  prophet  in  be  pytte  of  lyouns.  1516  Pilgr.  Ptrf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)27611,  That  no  man  sholde  dyg  ony  pyt.. 
but  he  sholde  couer  it  agayne.  1388  SHAKS,  Tit.  A.  n.  iiL 
193  The  lothsome  pit,  Where  I  espied  Ihe  Panlher  fast 
asleepe.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  ii.  6  A  land  of  deserts  and  of 
pities.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  1. 1.  ii,  There  in  the  ghastly 
pit.. a  body  was  found. 

b.  An  open  deep  hole  or  excavation  made  in 
d'ggin-E  for  some  mineral  deposit ;  often  with 
descriptive  word,  as  CHALK-,  CLAY-,  GRAVEL-, 
MARL-,  SAND-PIT  :  see  these  words,  also  sense  6. 

956  [see  chalk-fit,  CHALK  sb.  7).  1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xiv.  10 
The  wodi  valei  forsothe  had  manye  pytlis  of  gluwy  clay 
[1388  pitlis  of  pitche;  1535  COVERD.  slyme  pyttes;  1885 
R.  y.  slime  pits],  c  1440-  [see  clay-pit,  CLAY  sb.q\.  1604 
E. GlRlMSTON-c]  D'Acosta's Hist.  Indies IV.  iv.  2l3Trie  golde 
..isfound  in  pittes  or  mines.  I7»a  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
288  A  litlle  kind  of  a  gravel  pit,  or  marl  pit. 

C.  A  hole  or  excavation  made  for  a  special  pur- 
pose in  various  industries,  as  sawing,  tanning, 
founding,  charcoal -burning,  etc. :  see  quots.,  and 
l'iiAi,-riT  i,  SAWHT,  TAN-PIT,  etc. 

1013-  [see  COAL-PIT  i].  1589  Paffe  w.  Hatchet  C  j  b, 
Marlin  and  his  mainteiner  are  both  sawers  of  timber,  hut 
Martin  stands  in  the  pit.  1616  in  Mem.  Fountains  Abb. 
(Suttees)  I.  565  The  tanhouse.  .with,  .the  pits  there.  1663 
GcKMllt  Cc»«jr/25  The  Sawyers  at  their  Pit.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Ilfccli.,Pit... (Founding),  a  cavity  or  hollow  scooped 
in  Ihe^  floor  lo  receive  ca^t-metal.  . .  a  vat  in  tanning, 
Ueathini;.  ilyeing,  or  in  washing  alum  earth,  etc.  1876 
SCHVLTZ  Leather  Manuf.  26  The  pits  should  be  covered  on 
the  top  by  timers.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  C./osi.,  Pit,  .. 
a  stack  or  nttiter  of  wood,  prepated  for  the  manufacture 
of  charcoal. 

d.  -4gric.  and  Gardening.  A  hole  or  exca- 
vation made  for  storing  and  protecting  edible 
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roots,  etc.  through  the  winter  (hence  extended  to 
a  heap  of  such  roots  covered  with  earth  or  straw 
for  protection) ;  or  one  (usually  with  a  glazed 
frame)  for  protecting  young  or  tender  plants. 

cisoo  in  Turner  Dem.  Archie.  I.  144  Take  many  type 
walenotles.  .&  put  hem  in  a  muiste  pytt,  &  bile  hem.  1810, 
1837  Pine  pit  [see  PINK  si.'  -ft.  1813  R.  KERR  Agric.  Surv. 
Berwick.  293  A  pit  or  pie,  is  a  conical  heap  of  potatoes . . 
resting  upon  the  dry  bare  ground ..  carefully  covered  by  a 
layer  of  straw . .  the  earth  thrown  over  the  straw  (etc.).  186* 
URANUS  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  II.  913/1  They  are.  .what  are 
called  cold  pits,  which  means  that  they  are  not  artificially 
heated,  and  are  used  for  the  protection  in  winter  of  hardy 
and  half-hardy  plants.  1895  SCULLY  Kafir  Storiu  102  By 
probing  with  their  spears.. the  men  easily  found  the  Bat 
stones  covering  the  mouths  of  the  underground  corn-pits. 

e.  A  deep  hole  or  chamber  in  which  prisoners 
were  confined,  a  dungeon.  ?  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1511  Act  4  Hex.  Vllt,  c.  8  Preamb.,  The  said  Richard 
was  taken  and  imprisoned  in  a  doungen  and  a  depe  pytt 
under  grounde.  iyji.-*Reg.  PrivyCoiincilScot.  II.  mThe 
said  Roberlis  hous  in  Ancrum,  quhair  thai  put  and  kesl 
thame  in  the  pit  thairof.  1588  Ibid.  IV.  284  (They)  tuke 
him.. to  the  said  schireffis  Castle..,  putt  him  in  the  put 
thaitof,  quhairin  thay  held  and  detenu  him.  17*1  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  61  The  very  pit,  where  the  felons  are  confined 
at  night.  1816  SCOTT  Ola  Mart,  ix,  I  will  cause  Harrison 
. .  look  for  the  key  of  our  pit.  or  principal  dungeon.  1885 
BIBLE  (R.  V.)  Jer.  xxxviii.  6  Then  took  they  Jeremiah,  and 
cast  him  into  the  dungeon  [marg.  or  pit]  of  Malchiah. 

f.  An  excavation,  covered  or  otherwise  hidden 
to  serve  as  a  trap  for  wild  beasts  (or  in  former 
times  for  enemies)  ;  a  pitfall. 

1611  BIBLE  Ettk.  xix.  4  He  [a  young  lion]  was  taken  in 
their  pit.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  lit.  232  Low  in  the 
Ground  A  Pit  they  sink.  183$  MEDWIH  Angler  in  Wales 
I.  62  If  a  fox  escapes  from  a  pit,  none  are  ever  taken  again 
in  the  same.  1895  SCULLY  Kafir  Stories  120  Kondwana  the 
iiuluna,.  .and  one  other,  had  fallen  into  an  old  elephant-pit, 
the  surface  of  which  was  completely  covered  over  with 
brushwood. 

g.  Jig.  or  in  figurative  phrases ;   chiefly  in  prec. 
sense  (f),  esp.  in  biblical  use. 

c  1315  [see  A.  8\.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vii.  16  He  fell 
in  be  pit  bat  he  made,  c  IS3»  LATIMER  Serm.  «r  Kent. 


i4Themouthofanharlotisadepepytt  \$n  f .  He  L  isle  s 
Legenditrit  H  iij,  That. .you  fall  not  into  any  such  bottom- 
les  pit  of  debts.  lioiDEKKER  Honest  If/M.xiii,  Hefalshim- 

I    selfe  that  digs  anothers  pit.     I7m»  DE  FOE  Relig.  Catirtslt. 

\  I.  ii.  (1840)  42,  I  would  not  fall  into  the  pit  with  my  eyes 
open.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  II.  ii.  (1864)  31  The  cold 
damp  pits  of  disappointment. 

2.  A  hole  dug  or  sunk  in  the  ground  for  water ; 
j   a  well,  a  water-hole ;  a  pond,  pool.  Obs.  or  merged 
|   in  I. 

890-901  Alfred's  La-.vs  Introd.  §  22  gif  hwa  adelfe 
waiter  pyt  {v.  r.  pyth  (cisternam})  ooSe  betynedne  ontyne. 

1  C975  Rush-ui.  Gosp.  John  iv.  12  Ahne  ar5u  mara  federusum 
iacobe  seoe  salde  us  (Siosne  pytt  &  he  of  him  dranc.  1*97  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8465  pat  alle  be  wateres. .  &  diches  &  puttes 
rede  of  blode  bere.  13..  K.  Alls.  5764  (Bodl.  MS.)  Hij 
founden  many  lake  &  pelt  Wib  Howes  &  pomes  byshette. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  25  As  be  welle  mai  not  bring  forb  of  o 

1  pitte  bitter  water  &  swete.  c  1401  LYDC.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt. 
xiv,  Ne  lyk  the  pitte  of  the  Pegace  Under  Pernaso,  where 
poetes  slepte.  1530  PALSCR.  254/2  Pytte  or  well  1611 
BIBLE  Lev.  xi.  36  A  fountain  or  pit,  wherein  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  shall  be  clean.  1616  BACON  Sylva  §  i  Dig 
a  pit  upon  the  seashore  . .  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will 
nil  with  water,  fresh  and  potable. 

3.  A  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  a  dead  body ; 
a  grave.  Obs.  or  dial.  (exc.  as  applied  to  a  large 
hole  used  to  receive  many  bodies :   cf.  plague-pit 

'   in  PLAGUE  sb.  4  c.) 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11203  Wan  a  "kd  man  me  wo'e  to 

!  putte  bringe.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16449 
5yf  any  had  leyda  cors  in  pyt.  c  14*5  Cast.  Persev.  1584 
in  Macro  Plays  121  Late  men  bat  am  on  be  pytlis  brynke. 
it/to  in  Archxalofia  (1887)  L.  i.  49  He  shall  make  the  pities 
for  dead  bodies  depe  Inough.  1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bedes 
Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  155  She  . .  semed  to  be  almost  dead  and  at 
the  pills  brimme.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  iv.  i.  219  And 
soone  lye  Richard  in  an  Earthie  Pit  1611  BIBLE  Ps  xxx.  3 
O  Lord..thou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  should  not  go 
down  to  the  pit,  [In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Devonsh.] 

4.  The  abode  of  evil  spirits  and  lost  souls ;  hell, 
or  some  part  of  it,  conceived  as  a  sunken  place,  or 
as  a  dungeon  or  place  of  confinement.     Often  in 
phr.  the  pit  of  hell. 

,11115  'Juliana  15  (Bodl.  MS.)  To  forwurSe  wiS  him..ibe 
I    putte  of  helle.  a  1300 Cursor  M.  22055  (Colt.)  An  angel,  .bar 
be  kai  o  be  mikel  pijt.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  06  Vnder 
hym  the  horrible  put  of  helle  open,     c  1440  York  Mysl. 
xxxvii.  348,  I  synke  in  to  helle  pilte.     1500-10  DUNBAR 
Poems  xxi.  68  Quhen  na  houss  is  bot  hell  and  hevin,  Palice 
of  licht,  or  pitt  obscure.    is»6  TINDALE  Ren.  ix.  i  And  to 
him  was  geven  Ihe  kaye  of  the  bottomlesse  pytt.     i«o» 
SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  132  Conscience  and  Grace,  to  the  pro- 
foundest  Pit.     I  dare  Damnation.    1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  L 
1    76  The  Hobgoblins,  Satyrs,  and  Dragons  of  the  Pit.     1817 
POLLOK  Course  T.  x.  476  Into  the  yawning  pit  Of  bottomless 
i    perdition.    187*  MORLEY  Voltaire  i.  (1886)  4  To  unmask  a 
j    demon  from  the  depths  of  the  pit.     1891  Speaker  3  Sept. 
289/1  Such  a  one . .  might  lake  the  path  that  leads  to  the  pit. 

5.  An  enclosure  in  which  animals  were   (er  in 
some  countries  still  are)  set  to  fight  for  sport ;  esp. 
a  COCKPIT. 

To  fly  or  shoot  the  fit,  to  turn  and  By  out  of  the  pit,  as  a 
craven  cock  :  hence  /if.  of  a  person. 

a  1568  ASCII  AM  Sckalrm.  II.  (Arb.)  127  One  Cock, 
doth  passe  all  other.. that  euer  I  saw  in  any  pmc.     1017 


PIT. 

E.  r.  Hist.  Edm.  If  (1680)  120  Their  Friendt  turn 
craven,  and  all  forsake  the  pit  before  the  battle.  1664 
BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  1112  To  quit  His  vicloty,  «nd  fly  the 
pit.  i«7J  MAHVELL  Lit.  to  Sir  H.  Thompson,  He  hath  a 
month  ago  shot  the  pit  . .  he  hath  thought  convenient  to 
passe  over  into-  Holland.  1676  —  Mr.  Smirlu  Pief.  A  ii. 
Had  he  esteemed . .  that  it  was  decent  for  him  to  have  enter'd 
the  Pit  with  so  Scurrilous  an  Animadverter.  1704  Lond. 
Gat.  No.  4063/4  The.. Pens  are.. built  over  the  Pit.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  1.  202  We  were  all  to  blame, 
to  make  madam,  here,  fly  the  pit,  as  she  did. 

b.  The  cockpit  of  a  ship :  -  COCKPIT  3. 

6.  An  excavation  made  for  obtaining  coal;  the 
shaft  of  a  coal-mine;  also,  often  applied  to  the 
mine  as  a  whole. 

(Orig.  Ihe  same  as  in  chalk-fit,  sand-fit,  elc.,  in  sense  i  b, 
and  doublless  going  back  lo  Ihe  time  when  the  coal-pit  was, 
like  Ihese,  merely  an  open  excavation;  hence  also  Its 
technical  restriclion  to  Ihe  shaft,  which  is  the  open  hole.) 

M47-  [see  COAL-HT  »J.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  967  The1e 
being  in  these  Mines  an  incredible  mass  of  wood  to  sup- 
port Ihe  Pitts  and  the  Horizontal  passages.  1708  J.  C. 
Compl.  C0/YiVr(i845)  23  If  £1000  or  more  be  spent  in  cariymg 
down  a  Pit  or  Shaft.  1715  T.  THOMAS  in  Portland  Papers 
VI.  (Hist  MSS.  Comm.l  106  That  pit  through  which  they 
bring  up  the  coal.. is  called  the  shaft  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  1. 81  They  were  resolved  lo  renew  their  work  in 
the  same  pit,  and  eight  of  them  ventured  down.. but  they 
had  scarce  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 

B't..[when]  they  all  instantly  dropped  down  dead.  184; 
ISRAELI  Sybil  vi.  vi, '  He's  a  pretly  fellow  lo  come  and  talk 
to  us  '.  said  a  collier.  '  He  had  never  been  down  a  pit  in  all 
his  life.'  1851  GREENWELL  Coat  trade  Terms  Northumb. 
tf  Dttrh.  38  Pit,  a  circular,  oval,  square,  or  oblong  vertical 
sinking  fiom  the  surface.  The  term  shaft . .  is  often  used  as 
synonymous.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  ft  Coal-mining  118 
The  pits  are  515  yaids  deep  to  the  '  top  hard  seam. 
7.  Pit  and  gallows,  more  properly  gallows  and 
pit,  in  Sc,  Law  a  phrase  understood  to  denote  the 
privilege,  formerly  conferred  on  barons,  of  execut- 
ing thieves  or  other  felons  by  hanging  the  men  on 
a  gallows  and  drowning  the  women  in  a  pit :  see 
sense  i.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

For  this,  ancienl  Sc.  slalules  in  L.  have /«*•<»  et  fossa. 
'  In  some  old  deeds  written  in  our  language,  these  terms  are 
rendered/«rc  xn&foss '  (Jamieson  s.  v  ).  The  actual  mean- 
ing of  fit  and  fossa  has  been  questioned.  Du  Cange  has 
a  quot.  from  Gervase  of  Canterbury  in  which  fossa  is  an 
ordeal  pit ;  so  also  in  Custumals  of  Battle  Atbey  (Camd. 
Soc.  126) ;  and  it  has  been  suggesled  lhat  this  was  also  the 
original  meaning  in/««a  et  fossa.  But  in  support  of  Ihe 
usual  inlerpretation,  see  Laws  of /Ethelstan  iv.  6  De  fure, 
qui  personam  vel  locum  pacis  adient :  i  4  Si  libera  mulier 
sit,  praecipiletur  de  clivo  vel  submergalur  (Schmid  t.esctte 
Angels.  151).  And  cf.  Old  German  Proverbs  ciled  by  Grimm 
Deutsche  Rechts-Allertiimer,  cap.  Verkrethen  u.  Strafe 
am  Ltben:  (i)  Der  Mann  an  den  Galgen,  die  Frau  unter 
den  Steins  (2)  Den  MSnnern  Hinrichtung  mil  dem  Strang, 
den  Frauen  mil  Wassern  i  (i)  Den  Dieb  soil  man  henken 
und  die  Hur  erli.Hnken.  In  Middle  Dutch,  where  Ihe 
parallel  phrase  putte  ende  ga/ghen  is  v«ry  frequent, /»K/rV 
was  a  pit  or  grave  in  whicn  women  criminals  were  buried 
alive  (levend  begraoen):  sec  Verwijs  and  Verdam  s.v. 

[la  1153  Sc.  Acts  David  f,  c.  13  in  Scot.  Slat.  (1844)  I.  319 
[red]  Onmes  barones  qui  habent  furcam  et  fossam  de  latro 
cinio.)  i»75  Rot.  Hundred  (1818)  II.  302/1  Thomas  de 
Furnivall  lenel  manetium  . .  et  habet  furcas  pule  pillory 
lumberel  [elo].  a  1500  transl.  quot  a  1 153  Al  baroums  be 
quhilkis  hes  galowys  and  pyt  of  thyft.  1609  SKF.NE  Reg. 
Mai.  I.  iv.  6b,  To  hald  their  courts,  with  sock,  sack,  gallon, 
and  pit,  toll,  and  thame,  infang  thief,  and  oulfang  thief. 
lorig.  qui  habent,  &  tenent  curias  suas  ;  cum  socco  &  sacca, 
fuica  &  fossa,  Ttiil,  &  Theme,  Infang  thiefe,  &  Omfang- 
thiefe  ]  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  286  The  Gallows  vnder- 
stand  as  Ours,  and  for  men  Theiues ;  and  the  Pil,  a  place  to 
drown  Women  Theiues.  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  If.  Scott.  (1818) 
II.  149  The  heritable  power  of  pit  and  gallows.,  is  I  think 
too  much  for  any  subject  to  be  trusted  withal  1814  SCOTT 
Ir-av.  x. 

II.   +  8.  A  hollow  or  cavity  in  any  vessel.  Obs. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv.  (Julian)  534  Pe  gold  til  hyme 
bane  tuke  he  sone,  And  askis  in  be  pyt  Ijas  done. 
9.  A  hollow  or  indentation  in  an  animal  or  plant 
body,  or  in  any  surface :  spec.  a.  A  natural  hollow 
or  depression  in  the  body,  as  the  ARMPIT  ;  a  socket, 
as  of  the  eye,  or  in  a  bone  at  a  joint ;  t  a  dimple. 
(In  quot.  1818,  the  central  hollow  in  a  flower.) 

t/V/  of  the  chin  (obs.),  the  hollow  between  Ihe  chin  and 
Ihe  lower  lip.  Pit  of  the  stomach,  Ihe  slight  depression  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach  between  the  cartilages  of  Ihe 

VUSB  Death  241  in  0.  E.  Misc.  182  Also  beo8  his  eie- 
putles  ase  a  bruben  led.  c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  D 
182)  v,  He  shall  haue  as  mony  smale  pities  \Bodl.  MS. 
puttes]  in  be  fore  legge,  as  he  halh  yeres.     <rj43»  LYDO. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  146  Wilh  a  hllle  pylle  in  her  well- 
favored  chynne.  154"  R-  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  C 
K  iv  b,  Of  what  shape  are  y«  two  focyl  bones?.  .The  grealt 
hath  two  pytles  towarde  the  kne  whiche  receyue  the  roundc 
endesofthethyghebone.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.JVK*>/.<£ 
Voy,  n.  xxi.  59  The  holes  vndernealh  your  arm  plltes.    it 
FRENCH  Distill,  v.  142  Anoint  the  pit  of  the  stomacke.     tow 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.84/2  Of  »  Tree.. the  Pit  or  1 
[is]  whereat  the  branches  sprout  out.    1818  IS.FATS 
I.  875  Flowers,  on  their  stalks  set  Like  ve-lal  primroses,  bu 
dark  velvet  Edges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden  pils^ 
1834  M«MURTKIE  Cuvicrs  Anim.  A  .«£•</.  184  TI 
little  round  indentation  or  pit  behind  each   nc 
EMERSON  Poems  (.857)  9«  !"  the  Pit  of  his  *>%•,!*»*„& 
Soc    Lei.,  Pit,  a  depression.      Applied    medicall 
£eT,nanenl  impression  made  by  tfie  finger  in  .rJemalou 
tissues,  which  aie  said  to  A'  on  pressure. 

b    A  depressed  scar,  such  as  those  left 
skin  after  small-pox ;  a  similar  minute  depressi 


PIT. 

or  spot  upon  any  surface,  produced  by  chemical 
action,  by  a  rain-drop,  etc. 

1677  Land.  Caz,  No.  1188/4  A  short  thick  man.. some  few 
pits  of  the  Small  Pox.  1758  REID  tr.  Macaiier's  Chym.  I. 
323  An  exceeding  white  bead  of  Silver,  the  lower  part 
whereof  will  be  unequal,  and  full  of  little  pits.  1780  HUNTER 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  134  It  sometimes  happens,  .that  there 
is  a  pitt  in  consequence  of  a  chicken  pock.  1851  MORFIT 
Tannin?  ft  Currying  (1853)  170  Heat  and  moisture  may 
dissolve'the  gelatine,  and  thus  cause  the  hides  to  be  scarred 
with  pits.  1884  Science  IV.  273/2  The  sandstone  surface 
is  distinctly  marked  by  raindrop  pits. 

C.  Bot.  A  minute  depression  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  wall  of  a  cell  or  vessel,  often  perforating  it 
and  forming  a  basin-like  pore  (bordered pit),  as  in 
the  wood-cells  of  conifers,  etc.;  also,  a  minute 
depression  on  the  surface  of  a  seed. 

1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  8  662  The  new  layers,  applying 
themselves.. over  the  [cell-]  wall,  leave  certain  parts  bare, 
which  appear  as  dots  or  tils  of  various  forms  when  viewed 
from  the  inside.  i8«  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  20 
When  contiguous  cells  are  united  into  a  tissue  . .  the  pits 
and  pit-channels  of  both  sides  meet,  and  the  intermediate 
thin  portion  of  membrane  becomes  absorbed ;  a  channel 
thus  arises  uniting  two  cell-spaces  (Bordered  Pits,  perforated 
septum  of  vessels).  Ibid.  540  The  seed .  .displays  a  variety 
of  sculpturing,  such  as  pits,  warts,  bands. 

10.  That  part  of  the  auditorium  of  a  theatre  which 
is  on  the  floor  of  the  house ;  now  usually  restricted 
to  the  part  of  this  behind  the  stalls.     Also  transf. 
the  people  occupying  this.     Cf.  COCKPIT  I  b. 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  78  The  other  [comedy]  for  the 
Gentlemen  oth'  Pit.  1681  DRYDEN  Mac  Fl.  153  Let  Cully, 
Cockwood,  Fopling  charm  the  pit.  1709-10  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  145  P  2  She  in  a  Front  Box,  he  in  the  Pit  next  the 

Stage.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  ill.  i,  Speak  more  to  the  pit 

the  soliloquy  always  to  the  pit,  that's  a  rule.  18x9  LYTTON 
Disowned  xxxviii,  The  pit  is  crowded.  1876  SMITH  Hist. 
Eng.  Lit.  121  The  designation  parterre,  still  given  by  the 
French  to  the///. 

11.  U.  S.  A  part  of  the  floor  of  an  Exchange 
appropriated  to  a  special  branch  of  business,  e.  g. 
the  grain  pit,  the  wheat  pit.      Hence,  b.  Name 
of  a  card-game  :  see  qnot.  1 904. 

1903  F.  NORRIS  The  Pit  i.  17  The  world's  food  should  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  n  Feb.  3/3  It  is  Laura  against  the  Wheat  Pit,  and 
the  Wheat  Pit  wins— for  a  time.  1904  Ibid.  12  Nov.  8/5 
Society  has  a  new  card  game,  called  'Pit '...The  name 
'  Pit '  is  suggested  by  the  Wheat  Pit  . .  The  game  is  . .  a 
mimicry  of  a  Corn  Exchange,  where  every  player  is  trying 
to  make  a  corner  in  some  particular  grain. 

12.  ?  A  bag-shaped  part  of  a  fishing-net. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  296  A  Cotton  Eel  Bow  Net, 
with  two  wings  and  loose  pit 

13.  The  framework  supporting  the  pivoted  yoke 
of  a  swinging  bell  in  a  belfry. 

1874  SIR  E.  BECKETT  Clocks  %  Watches  345  The  pit,  or 
frame  to  hold  a  swing  bell,  must  be  a  good  deal  longer  than 
twice  the  height  of  the  bell. 

14.  attrib.   and  Comb.,  as  pit-brink,  -dweller, 
-dwelling,  -grave,  -tier  (sense  10) ;  pit-like  adj. ; 
esp.  in  sense  6  (belonging  to,  employed  in,  or 
connected  with  a  coal-mine),   as   pit-boy,   -cage 
(CAGE  sb.  5  a),  -cistern,  -engine,  -gate,  -girl,  -in- 
spector, -lad,  -lass,  -mouth,  -people,  -pony,  -prop, 
-road,  -rope,  -shaft,  -sinker,  -sinking,  -timber,  -top, 
-winder,  -woman,  -working.    Also  pit-bank,  '  the 
raised  ground  or  platforms  upon  which  the  coals 
are    sorted    and    screened    at   surface"    (Gresley 
Coal  Mining  Terms} ;  pit-bar,  a  timber  used  to 
support  the  sides  of  the  shaft  of  a  mine;  pit-bird, 
local  name  of  the  reed-warbler  ;  pit-black  a.,  as 
black  as  a  pit,   intensely  black  or  dark;    pit- 
bottom,  the  bottom  of  a  pit ;  spec,  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  in  a  coal-mine,  or  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  mine  ;  hence  pit-bottomer,  a  collier  employed 
at  the  pit-bottom;  pit-brae,  pit-brow,  the  'brow' 
or  edge  of  a  pit ;   spec .  =  pit-bank ;   hence  pit- 
brow  girl  or  lass,  a  girl  employed  in  sorting  and 
screening  coal   at   the   pit-brow ;    pit-crater,    a 
volcanic  crater  of  the  form  of  a  pit ;  pit-eye  = 
pit-bottom ;  pit-eyed  a.,  having  sunken  eyes ;  pit- 
fish,  '  a  small  fish  of  the  Indian  seas,  [which]  has 
the  power  of  protruding  or  retracting  its  eyes  at 
pleasure'  (Webster  1828);  pit-frame,  a  framework 
at  the  top  of  a  pit  or  shaft,  supporting  the  pulley ; 
pit-game  —  GAME-FOWL  b ;  pit-guide,  a  bar  in 
a  mine-shaft  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  cage ;  pit- 
head, the  top  of  a  pit  or  shaft,  or  the  ground 
immediately  around  it;  hence  pit-headman,  a 
workman  employed  at  the  pit-head ;  pit-headed 
a.,  having  a  pit  or  small  depression  on  the  head, 
ascertain  serpents  (cf. pit-viper)  and  tapeworms; 
pit-heap,  a  heap  of  excavated  material  near  the 
month  of  a  pit  or  shaft ;  hence,  the  whole  of  the 
surface  works  (=  heap-stead,  HEAP  sb.  6);  pit- 
kiln,  an  oven  for  making  coke  from  coal ;  pit- 
maker,  one  who  makes  or  digs  a  pit ;  fa  grave- 
digger  (ol'S.};   so  pit-making;   pit-martin,  the 
sand-martin  (Swainson  Prov,  Names  Birds') ;  f  pit- 
mask,  a  mask  worn  by  a  woman  when  present  in 
the  pit  of  a  theatre  ;   the  wearer  of  such  a  mask  ; 
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pit-mortar,  pit-prop  :  sec  quots.  ;  pit-rotted  a., 
rotted  by  steeping  in  a  pit  or  pool  of  water  ;  pit- 
sand,  sand  dug  out  of  a  sand-pit,  as  distinguished 
from  river-sand  and  sea-sand  ;  pit-saw,  a  large 
saw  for  cutting  timber,  working  in  a  sawpit,  with 
handles  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  pit-sawyer,  the 
man  who  stands  in  a  sawpit  and  works  the  lower 
handle  of  a  pit-saw  (opp.  to  top  -sawyer) ;  pit- 
specked  a.,  speckled  with  pits  or  small  depres- 
sions, as  fruit ;  f  pit-stone,  stone  from  a  quarry  ; 
pit-viper,  a  venomous  serpent  of  the  family  Crota- 
lidie,  characterized  by  a  pit  or  depression  in  front  of 
each  eye ;  t  pit-water  :  see  quot. ;  pit-well,  a 
well  made  by  excavation ;  pit-wood,  timber  used 
for  frames,  props,  etc.,  in  a  coal-pit ;  pit-work, 
the  system  of  pumps  and  machinery  connected 
with  them  in  a  pit  or  shaft.  See  also  PIT-COAL,  etc. 
1802  Daily  News  26  Feb.  5/7  Employed  on  the  surface,  or 
at  the  '  *pit  bank ',  as  it  is  called.  1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier 
(1845)  15  *Pit-Bars  of  Wood  and  Deals  must  be  used  till  we 
get  to  the  Stone.  1863  KINCSLEY  Water-Bab.  \,  The  •pit- 
bird  warbling  in  the  sedges,  as  he  had  warbled  all  night 
long.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr,  Poems  48  The  curse,  *pit-black 
from  below,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12663  When  be  prinse  was 
past  to  J>e  *pit  bothum,  |>e  buernes  on  pe  bonk  bet  hym  with 
stonys.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  <J-  Coal-mining  121  The 
coal  may  be  brought  down  hill  to  the  pit-bottom.  1887  P. 
M'NEILL  Blawearie  46  Will  Hood  had  been  appointed  'pit- 
bottomer  here.  1897  Daily  News  8  Jan.  5/2  The  President 
suggested  that  the  'pit  boys  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  their  more  fortunate  mates.  1613  JACKSON  Creed 
n.  xxiv.  §  5  At  the  very  *Pitbrincke  of  destruction,  c  1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  295  His  sawle  was  broght  vnto  be  prince 
of  Hell  syttand  open  pe  *pytt  bra.  1887  Spectator  21  May 
675/1  If  female  labour  on  the  pit-brow  is  stopped.  1904 
IVesttn.  Gaz.  29  Mar.  7/3  A  serious  "pit -cage  accident, 
resulting  in  the  lossof  three  lives.,  at  the  Swan  wick  Collieries. 
1830  URE  Diet.  Arts  071  The  upper  *pit-cistern.  1886 
Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXXII.  251  The  old  cone  had, 
like  Mt.  Loa  or  the  Maui  volcano,  a  great  "pit-crater  at 
top.  1803  A.  H.  S.  LANDOR  Hairy  Ainu  ix.  78  An  extinct 
race  of  "pit-dwellers.  1898  Jrnl.  Archxol.  Inst.  LV.  157 
He  abandons,  .the  *pit -dwelling  theory.  1870  Lumberman's 
Gaz.  15  Oct.,  The  judge  took  the  *pit  end  of  the  saw.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Pit-eye,,  .the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
of  a  coal-mine.  Ibid.,  Pit-eye  pillar,  a  barrier  of  coal  left 
around  a  shaft  to  protect  it  from  caving.  1696  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3229/4  A  Sorrel  Mare, . .  9  years  old,  lop-ears,  *pit-eyed. 
a  1671  WILLUCHBY  Icthycgr.  (1686)  App.  Tab.  8  "Pit  Fish. 
c  1830  Pract.  Treat.  Roads  13  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knowl.,  Hiisb. 
Ill,  Gravel,  which  by  some  persons  is  called  "pit-flint.  1881 
RAYMOND  MiningGloss.,  *  Pit-frame,  the  framework  carrying 
the  pit-pulley.  1888  Daily  News  4  Oct.  3/6  They  are  pre- 
venting the  men  holding  '  "pit-gate  '  meetings  on  the  colliery 
premises.  1902  C.  G.  HARPER  Holyhead  Road  ii.  35  "Pit- 
girls  too  or  rather  pit-bank  lasses.  1897  J.  G.  FRAZER 
Pansanias  Pref.,  The  "pit-graves  with  their  treasures 
on  the  acropolis  of  Mycenae.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  983 
With  small  coals  . .  the  *pit  head  is  raised  8  or  9  feet 
above  the  common  level  of  the  ground.  Ibid.  991  The 
ponderous  pulley-wheels  are  blown  from  the  pit-head  frame. 
1898  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Mar.  2/3  Gibson  signalled  to  the  "pit 
headman  and  stuck  to  his  post  until  the  water  was  up  to 
his  armpits.. sending  twenty-three  of  his  comrades  up  to  the 
pithead.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  *Pit  Heap,  • 
see  Heapstead. ..The  entire  surface  works  about  a  colliery  | 
shaft.  1894  Northumlld.  Gloss.,^  Pit  -heap.  I&39URE  Diet. 
Arts  995  A  schachtofen,  or  "pit-kiln,  for  coking  coals  in 
Germany.  1567  W.  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.,  Beccamorto, 
the  "pitmaker,  or  any  one  that  gaineth  by  the  buriall  of  the 
deade.  15*7-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill 345  Receivide..for 
her  place  of  buriall,  for  her  *pitt  making  &  other  duties  viij  s. 
iiij  a.  1891  G.  NEILSON  Per  I.incamValli  32  Hundreds  of 
quarry  holes,  mere  surface  "pitmarks  on  the  hill  sides.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  19  Nov.  2/1  A  "pit-marked  stretch  of  scrub. 
1701  FARQUHAR  SirH.  Wiltiair\.  yi,  Perhaps  your  pleasure 
never  reached  above  a  "pit-mask  in  your  life.  1892  Jml. 
Arcli&ol.  Inst.  No.  194.  155  Sticky  gravel,  termed  in  the 
midland  counties  '  "pit  mortar  '.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  985 
The  draught  of  the  furnace  at  the  *pit  mouth.  1855  J.  R. 
LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  272  Amongst  the  northern  "pit- 
people.  1905  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND  Pers.  Stud.,  Westcott 
136  "Pit  ponies,  against  whose  hard  usage  in  the  pit  he 
continually  pleaded.  1883  Daily  News  26  Sept.  0/4  A 
Swedish  vessel  laden  with  *pitprops.  1891  Times  31  Aug. 
4/2  Pit-props,  which  are  used  as  supports  in  the  different 
workings  in  collieries.  1895  Daily  News  30  Apr.  7/6  The 
search  party  is  now  engaged  in  clearing  the  "pit  roads. 
1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  Havrez'  Winding  Mach.  23  Aloes 
form  the  best  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  "pit -ropes.  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  207  This  flax  is  always 
•pit-rotted  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  1703  Moxow  Mech. 
Exerc.  242  You  may  put  three  parts  of  Sand  that  is  digged 
(or  "pit  Sand)  and  one  part  of  Lime  to  make  Morter. 
Ibid.  99  The  'Pit-Saw  is. .used  by  those  Work  men  that 
make  sawing  Timber  and  Boards  their  whole  Business. 
1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  36  [Corves]  hailed  all 
along  the  Barrow-way  to  the  "Pit  Shaft.  1886  HALL 
CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  n.  vi,  The  head-gear  of  the  pit-shaft. 


-,  _1    pit-sinking  i 

shire.    1659  A.   HAY  Diary  (S.  H.S.)  76  S'  Jo"'  kirk  was 
content  with  the  *pitstpnes.     1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal 


670  The  pit  vipers.. include  the  rattlesnakes  of  America  and 
the  Mmensuras  of  India.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  407 
Surely,  wel-water  or  "pit  water,  .is  simply  the  wholsomest. 
1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  }-arm  I.  362  Spring-water  should  be 
obtained,  .by  sinking  "pit-wells.  1890  Daily  News  24  Nov. 
2/4  The  "pitwood  trade  is  also  quieter.  1855  J.  R.  LEIF- 
CHILD Cornwall  Mines  189  Details  of  the  weight  and  cost 
of  the  '  *pitwork '  (or  the  parts  of  the  machinery  working  in 
the  shaft  or  pit). 


PITA. 

Pit,  sh.'l  U.  S.  (1  and  Eng.  dial.}  [app.  a.  I)u. 
fit,  early  mod.  and  late  MDu.  pitte  fern.,  MLG., 
LG.,  WFris.,  EKris.  pit  pith,  kernel,  pip,  radically 
agreeing  with  OE.  pipa  masc.,  PITH.]  The  stone 
ot  a  stone-fruit. 

The  change  of  sense  from  '  marrow '  or  '  pith '  to '  fruit-stone ' 
is  great,  but  the  intermediate  stage  is  supplied  by  the  sense 
'kernel,  pip':  cf.  EFris.  'pitteti  At  de  appels\y\ys  out  of 
the  apples  (Dornkaat-Koolm.). 

1841  G.  BUSH  Doctr.  (7/ 'Resurrection  (Bartlett),  You  put  an 
apple-seed  or  a  peach-pit  into  the  ground,  and  it  springs  up 
into  the  form  of  a  miniature  tree.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.,  Pit, ..the  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or  peach. 
Mostly  confined  to  New  York  State.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  Supp.  359  Hatch's  pitter  splits  the  fruit  and  removes 
the  pit.  [1876  Mid-Vorks.  Gloss.,  Pit,  a  fruitstone.  But 
E.  D.  D.  says  '  Not  known  to  our  correspondents '.] 

Pit.  ».     [f.  PIT  sby\ 

I.  1.  trans.  To  put  or  cast  into  a  pit ;  to  inter, 
bury;  esp.  to  put  (roots,  vegetables,  etc.)  into  a 
pit  for  storage  (cf.  PIT  sb.^  i  d). 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  237  To  pytt  the 
men  of  Kirk  na  [—  nor]  prison  thame  ..  war  bot  crueltee. 
1621  T.  GRANGER  Ecclesiastes  213  They.Jiued  like  beasts, 
and  were  pitted  like  beasts,  tumbled  into  the  graue.  1844 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  657  In  consequence  of  the  wet 
state  in  which  they  had  been  pitted.  1850  LD.  OSBORNK 
Gleanings  196  He  dug  and  pitted  the  potatoes.  1880 
JKFFERIES  Hodge  <$•  M.I.  13  It  [the  hay]  might  have  been 
pitted  in  the  earth  and  preserved  still  green. 

2.  To  set  (cocks,  dogs,  pugilists,  etc.)  to  fight 
for  sport,  prop,  in  a  '  pit '  or  enclosure  (see  PIT 
sti.l  5). 

1760  R.  HEBER  Horse  Matches  ix.  p.  xxii,  Before  any 
cocks  are  pitted.  1770  [see  MAIN  sb.2  3].  1814  Sporting 
Mag.  XLIv.  71  Two  of  the  gamest  little  men  ever  pittei 
for  twenty-five  guineas.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint. 
II.  241  He  set  down  the  pig,  pitted  him  against  the  dog. 
1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  I.  iii.  177  The  collier 
pitted  his  cock  against  that  of  the  sporting  fanner. 

3.  fig.  To  set  in  opposition  or  rivalry ;  to  dispose 
for  conflict ;  to  match,  oppose  (persons  or  things). 
Const,  against.    Often  in  passive. 

1754  Connoisseur  No.  15^5  What  in  gaming  dialect  is 
called  Pitting  one  man  against  another;  that  ^..wager- 
ing which  of  the  two  will  live  longest.  1777  JOHNSON 
22  Sept.  in  Boswell,  It  is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people 
against  one  another.  1788  B.  LINCOLN  in  Sparks  Corr. 
Amer.  Rcz>.  (1853)  \V<  222  Federalism  and  anti-federalism 
were  pitted  one  against  the  other.  1816  SCOTT  Jrttl.  7  Feb., 
As  a  lion-catcher,  I  could  pit  her  against  the  world.  1887 
CREIGHTON  Hist.  Papacy  (1807)  III.  ill.  ix.  25  The  two 
Popes  were  now  pitted  one  against  the  other. 

II.  4.  To  make  pits  in. 

a.  To  make  hollows  or  depressions  in  or  upon ; 
to  mark  with  small  scars  or  spots,  as  those  left  on 
the   skin   after  small-pox.      Most  commonly  in 
passive.    Also  absol.  or  intr.  To  produce  small 
hollows  or  pits  in  a  surface. 

1487  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  391/1  The  Pavyng  [etc.]  ben  so 
decayed,  broken,  and  holowid  and  pitted,  by  water  fallyng 
out  of  Gutters.  1661  FELTHAM  Litsoria  xxiv.  (heading),  On 
a  Gentlewoman,  whose  Nose  was  pitted  with  the  Small  Pox. 
1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  izth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  42  Lady  Anne,  is  recovered  well,  but  will  be  pitted,  as  'tis 
feared,  with  the  small  pox.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Small  Pox,  Secrets  to  hinder  the  Small  Pox  to  Pit.  1830 
MARRYAT/f;«^'i<7o>«xxvi,  The  balls  only  pitted  in  the  water, 
without  doing  any  harm.  1880  MRS.  RIDDELL  Alyst.  Palace 
Card,  xiii,  Like  small-pox, ..it  pits  and  sears  and  marks 
most  souls.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  253  He  was 
pitted  with  the  small-pox.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole 
53  Great  drops  of  rain  began  to  pit  the  white  dusty  roads. 

b.  To  furnish  with  pits  or  holes ;  to  dig  pits  in. 
[1764-1839:  see  PITTING  vbl.sb.  3.]    1843  J.  SMITH  Forest 

Trees  63  When  the  ground  is  pitted,  a  person.. places  ^a 
plant  in  each  pit.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesu-j.  viii.  211  This 
surface  is  pitted  over  by  artificial  diggings. 

5.  intr.  for  pass.  To  sink  in  or  contract  so  as  to 
form  a  pit  or  hollow ;  spec,  in  Path,  to  yield  to 
pressure  and  retain  the  impression,  as  the  skin  or 
a  soft  tissue.  Also,  to  become  marked  with  pits 
or  small  depressions. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  266  If  the  Legs  of 
your  Horse  pit,  upon  the  Impression  of  the  Fingers.  1747 
WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  56  note,  The  part  swelled  pits 
if  you  press  it  with  your  finger.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II. 
cvi.  356  As  soon  as  the  sod  is  all  burnt,  and  he  finds  the 
land  pits.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  58  The 
organ,  .feels  doughy,  and  pits  on  pressure  with  the  finger. 
1887  Sci.  Amer.  29  Oct.  276/3  How  to  remove  varnish  from 
a  panel  after  it  has  pitted. 

Pit,  adv.  [Echoic.]  An  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  rain-drops,  small  shot,  or  the  like,  striking 
against  a  surface  :  repeated,  pit,  pit,  pit ;  hence  as 
•vb.  to  make  this  sound. 

1859  F.  FRANCIS  AT.  Dogvane  (1888)  86  The  gun  was  heard, 
followed  by  the  pit-pit-pitting  of  the  shot  on  the  water. 
1886  HISSEY  On  Box  Scat  56  Pit,  pit,  pit,  dashed  the  wind- 
driven  drops  against  our  window  panes. 

Pit,  Sc.  and  noith.  dial,  form  of  PUT  v. 

II  Pita  (p*~ta).  Also  7  peet,  8-9 pito,  9 pittee. 
[Sp.  pita,  a.  Peruvian  (Quichua)  pita  fine  thread 
from  bast  or  vegetable  fibre:  cf.  Gonzalez Holguin, 
1608,  '•pita,  pilo  delgado  de  hazer  puntas'  (fine 
thread  to  make  points).]  a.  Name  for  the  '  Ameri- 
can aloe'  (Agave  americana)  and  allied  species. 
b.  The  tough  fibre  obtained  from  tliesc  plants, 
used  for  cordage,  etc.  :  also  called  pita-fibre,  -fax, 


PITAHAYA.. 

-hemp,  -threaJ.  Less  properly  applied  to  fibres 
obtained  from  other  allied  plants,  as  Agave  Ixlli 
(IsTLK)  and  Fourcroya  gigantca.  O.  Pila-wood, 
the  pith-like  wood  of  Fourcroya  giganlea. 

1698  OsBORNi:  tr.  I''togers  Yoy.  Straits  Magellan  121)  The 
Peet  is  an  herb  that  can  be  peeled  in  the  same  manner  as 
hemp.  1748  Earthquake  of  I'erit  iii.  46  From  them  they 
draw  the  Thread  call'd  Pita.  1748  Amon's  Voy.  11.  v.  177 
Pito  thread.  1843  PKESCOTT  Mexico  I.  v.  (1850)  I.  128  A 
veil  made  of  the  line  web  of  the  pita.  1860  TYLOR  .-/  nahuac 
(i860  88  There  are  two  kinds  of  aloe-fibre ;  one  coarse, 
ichtli,  the  other  much  finer,  pito.  1866  Trias.  Bat.  898 
Pita-tihre  and  Pita  thread  are.. the  fibre,  called  also  Aloe- 
fibre,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  larger  Agaves.  1898  H. 
KIKK  Brit.  Gttiaiia  Gloss.  353  Pittee,  a  strong  kind  of  fibre. 

II  Fitahaya  (p»'taha-ya).  [Sp.,  a.  Haytian  pita- 
haya  (Humboldt).]  Name  (in  Mexico  and  South- 
western U.S.)  for  the  giant  cactus  (Cereusgiganteus) 
or  other  tall  species  bearing  edible  fruit 

1783  JUSTAMONU  tr,  RaynaTs  Hist.  Indies  III.  390  The 
most  useful  is  the  pitahaya,  the  produce  of  which  constitutes 
the  principal  food  of  the  Californians.  1851  MAYNE  REID 
Scalt  Hunt,  xxiii.  The  pitahaya  fell  to  the  ground.  185* 
Til.  Ross  Huiuboldt's  Trav.  I.  328.  1901  TWEEDIE  Mexico 
xv.  253  Pitahaya,  a  giant  cactus  which  bears  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  peach. 

b.  attrib.  Pitahaya-woodpeoker,  a  species  of 
woodpecker  (Centurus  uropygialis)  in  southern 
Arizona,  usually  nesting  in  the  giant  cactus. 

Pitaile,  pitall,  variants  of  PEDAILE  Obs. 

Pitanoe,  -ancy,  -aunce,  obs.  ff.  PITTANCE. 

Pitaneer,  -anoier,  etc. :  see  PITTA  NCEB. 

Pit-a-pat  (pi'tapae:t),  pit-pat  (pi'tpoet),  adv., 
adj.,  sb.  Also  7  a-pit-pat,  a-pit-to-pat,  7-8 
a-pit-a-pat,  8  Sc.  pittie-pattie,  8-9  pitty-pat, 
pitty-patty.  [Echoic, expressingalternatingsounds. 
Cf.  PITTER-PATTER.]  An  imitation  of  the  repeated 
or  alternated  sound  made  by  the  strong  beating 
or  palpitation  of  the  heart  in  excitement  or  emo- 
tion ;  also  of  that  of  light  or  rapid  footsteps,  or  of 
similar  alternating  or  reiterated  sounds. 

A.  adv.  With  such  a  sound  or  sounds ;  palpita- 
tingly; patteringly.     Usually  in  \>\n.logopit-a-pat. 

i$aa  MORE  De  Quat.  Nouiss.  Wks.  94/1  Some  wretches  y1 
scant  can  crepe  forage,  .walk  pit  pat  vpon  a  paire  of  patens. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  i,  You  shall  haue  kisses. .,  goe 
pit-pat,  pit  pat,  pit-pat,  vpon  your  lips,  as  thick  as  stones 
out  of  slings.  x6ai  FLETCHER  1st.  Princess  in.  i.  And  how 
their  hearts  go  pit-a-pat.  1613-4  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY 
Spanish  (>ipsy  in.  ii,  The  shot  that  fly,  Pit-a-pat  rattling  in 
the  sky.  1676  D'URFEY  Mine.  Fickle  v.  ii,  My  heart  goes 
a-pit-to-pat.  1677  MRS.  BEHN  Rover  in.  i,  My  heart  goes 
a-pit  a-pat.  1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  ll.  ii,  Agad,  my 
Iwart  has  gone  apit  pat  for  thee.  a  1758  RAMSAY  Highlami 
Lassie  iii,  My  flighterin  heart  gangs  pittie-pattie.  1760-72 
H.  liuooKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1800)  III.  1 16  Her  feet  went  pit- 
a-pat with  joy.  1840  DICKENS  Bant.  Rttdge  liii,  Tramp, 
tramp,  pit-pat,  on  they  come  together.  1871  G.  MEREDITH 
//.  Richmond  III.  1 19  Her  heart,  .was  easily  set  pitty-pat. 

B.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by, 
such  reiterated  sound  ;  palpitating  ;  pattering. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Undenaoods  xciv.  Pet.  Poor  Men,  The 
rattling  pit-pat  noise  Of  the  less  poetic  boys.  1713  STF.ELE 
-S/*t-L  /.  No.  503  f  2  She . .  stepp'd  out  of  her  Pew,  and  fell  into 
the  finest  pitty.pat  Air.,  .tossing  her  Head  up  and  down. 
1810  Splendid  Follies  HI.  109  She  descended  with  a  pit-a- 
pat  heart.  1894  A.  WEBSTER  Mother  ft  Da«.  (1895)  34  The 
approaching  sound  of  pit  pat  feet. 

C.  sb.  The  sound  itself,  or  the  action  producing 
it ;  palpitation,  pattering,  etc. 

1581  STANYHURST  j&neis  it,  (Arb.)  66  Tripping  with  pit 
pat  vnequal.  1681  DRYDEN  Tanierl.  Epil.  12  "Its  but  the 
pit-a-pat  of  two  young  hearts.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barhain 
Downs  II.  318  You. .  may  make  love,  and  play  your  pitty 
patties.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  cxii/ That  stealthy  pace .. 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat.  1888  T.  HARDY  Wessex  /'. 
(1889)  160  The  pit-a-pat  of  their  horses'  hoofs  lessened. 

Hence  Pit-a-pat  (pit-pat,  etc.)  v.  inly.,  to  go 
pit-a-pat,  to  palpitate,  to  patter;  whence  Pit-a- 
patting  v/il.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also  Pit-a-pat-a"tion 
(humorous),  palpitation. 

1606  SvLviiTER  Du  Bartas  II.  iv.  II.  Magnif.  1137  Swains, 
..the  strouting  Clusters  cut, ..Run. .to  the  fragrant  Fat, 
Tumble  them  in,  and  after  *pit-a-pat  Up  to  the  Waste. 
1718  RAMSAY  Fables  x.  22  Till  his  heart  pitty-pattys.  1757 
OAKRICK  Male  Coquette  (]oA.),  There  will  not  be  a  female 
heart,  but  will  pitapat,  as'hc  passes  by.  1817  W.  G.  S.  £.r- 
citrsion  Vill.  Curate  123,  I  heard  footsteps  softly  pit-patting 
up  the  stairs,  a  1735  LD.  PETERBOROUGH  Song  i.  in  F.  Locker 
Lyra  F.legant.  ooTI  said  to  my  heart,  ..What  black,  brown, 
or  fair,  in  what  clime,  in  what  nation,  By  turns  has  not  taught 
thee  a  *pit-a-pat-ationV  1763  COLMA.N  Prose  on  Sev.  Occas. 
(1787)  I.  227  The  pit-a-pat-ation  of  their  dear  little  bosoms. 

1844  TUPPEH  Crock  of  G.  xxvi.  209  He  was  so  very  fearful 
the  'pitapating  would  betray  him.     1869  BLACKMORE  Lornet 
l>.  vii,  My  little  heart  was  ashamed  of  its  pit-a-patting. 
1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  M/I,  I  looked  around. .a  soft 
pit-a-p.itt.mg  sound  behind  me. 

i.  Piturah  (pita-ra).  £.  Ind.  Also  pattara, 
petara(h,  pettarah,  pittarah.  [Hind,  pitarah, 
petarah.]  A  basket  or  box  used  in  travelling  by 
palankeen  to  carry  the  traveller's  clothes.  (Yule 
and  Bumell.) 

1818  Asiat.  Costumes  61   Two  pair  of  pattara  baskets. 

1845  SIR  H.  B.  Knn  ARIIES  in  Mem.  (1886)  I.  33  You  may  take 
an  inventory  of  his   load   without  opening   the   pitarahs. 
1853  W.  D.  ARNOLI.  Oakfittd  \.  xi.  223  To  send  to  the  dak 
bungalow  for  his  petarahs.    1855  THACKERAY  NciucotHts\xy\, 
'Ihe  plain  things.. may  be  packed  in  a  petara  or  two. 
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Fit-bank  to  Pit-brow:  see  PIT  so)  14. 

Fitch  (pitj),  J*.1  Forms:  1-2  plo;  2-5  pich, 
3-6  pyoh,  (3  pitch),  4-5  pycche,  picche,  4-6 
pyohe,  (5  peche),  5-6  piche,  pytch  e,  pitche, 
6-  pitch,  ft.  (northern}  3-6  pik,  4  pic,  pike, 
4-5  pyke,  pikko,  4-6  pyk,  pyok,  5  pioke,  pikk, 
pykk(e,  6-7  (8-9  dial.)  pick.  [OK.  pit,  ad.  L. 
fix,  pic-em  (whence  also  OS.,  LG.  pik,  Du.  pek, 
pik,  OHGer.  pe/t,  bih,  Ger.  peek,  ON.  «*).] 

1.  Atenaciousresinoussubstance.ofablack  or  dark 
brown  colour,  hard  when  cold,  becoming  a  thick 
viscid  semi-liquid  when  heated  ;  obtained  as  a  resi- 
duum from  the  boiling  or  distillation  of  tar,  also 
from  the  distillation  of  turpentine;  used  to  stop 
the  seams  of  ships  after  caulking,  to  protect  wood 
from  moisture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

am  E  final  Gloss.  820  (O.  E.  T.)  Fix,  ticis,  pic.  a  1050 
Lifer  Scintill.  xvii.  (1889)  83  Se  be  zthring  pic  byS  be- 
smiten  fram  him.  a  isoo  Moral  Ode  245  (Lamb.  MS.)  per 
is  bernunde  pich  hore  saule  to  babien  inne.  c  u<o  Death 
311  in  (>.  E.  Misc.  181  Of  pych  [-:r.  pischjandof  brunston. 
1390  GOWER  COM/".  III.  312  Let  make  a  cofre strong  of  bord, 
'1  h.it  it  be  Term  with  led  and  pich.  1398  THKVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxiii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Of  picche  is  double 
inaner  kynde,  be  ton  is  calde  schippe  picche.  [1495  //•/./. 
(\V.  de  W.),  The  harde  pytche  hyghl  shippe  pytche.]  1436 
Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolb)  II.  171  Pych.terre, 
borde,  and  flex.  1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  174 


§  i  As  datk  as  Pitch  is  black.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  13 
Liquid  pitch.. or  tar  was  obtained  by  setting  fire  to  billets 
of  old  fat  pines  or  firs.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxxv. 
The  very  smell  of  pitch  and  tar  has  become  odious  to  me. 
c  1860  H .  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  58  Pitch  is  tar  boiled 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  and  with  a  portion  of  coarse 
resin  melted  with  it. 

ft.  a  1140  Wohtatge  in  Co//.  Ham.  269  Al  bat  pinende 
pik  ne  walde  hamjjunche  bpte  a  softe  bekinde  baa.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  11885  (Colt.)  pai  fild  a  lede  o  pik  [r.  rr.  pike, 
pic ;  c  1425  Trin.  picche]  and  oyle.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 


tin  ship  with  pik  ana  tar.  1501  UOUCLAS  fat.  Hon.  ill.  31 
All  full  of  brintstane,  pick,  and  bulling  leid.  1571  Wills  <V 
fnv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  364  In  ye  seller. .v  berrells  of  pyk. 
a  1775  Hobie  Noble  xii.  in  Child  Ballads  vil.  (1800)  2/2  T  ho 
dark  the  night  as  pick  and  tar.  1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.  Pick, '  As  dark  as  pick  '. 

2.  Applied  to  various  bituminous  substances 
(mineral pitch)  ;  esp.  (Jezo's pitch)  =  ASPHALT  I, 
BITUMEN  i. 

1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  vi.  14  Thou  schalt  anoynte  it  with  pitche 
[1382  glew,  Yitlg,  bituminej  with  ynne  and  with  outforth. 
i  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xii.  50  Men  callez  it  be  Lac 
Asfaltit,  bat  es  to  say,  be  Lac  of  Pikke.  1555  EDF.N  Decades 
134  They  gather  pytche  whiche  sweateth  owte  of  the  rockes. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  IIL  xvii.  173 
At  the  point  of  Cape  S.  Helaine,  there  is  a  spring  or 
fountaine  of  pitch.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XI.  731  A  Vessel  of 
huge  bulk,..Smeard  round  with  Pitch.  1831  T.  P.  JONES 
Comers.  Cht  '  "  •-<•*•-•• : "-" 


forming  large  beds  in  the  earth.  1838  R.  M.  MARTIN  Hist. 
W.  Indus  L  Trinidatl  190  The  most  remarkable  mineral 
phenomenon  is  the  Asphfittum,  or  Pitch  Lake.  Ibid.  194 
The  pitch  at  the  sides  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  hard  and 
cold,  but  as  one  walks  towards  the  middle  . .  the  pitch 
becomes  softer. 

3.  Improperly  applied  to  the  resin  or  crude  tur- 
pentine which  exudes  from  pine  and  fir  trees. 


This  tre  [Pinus)  takeb  sone  fyre, . .  for  oute  berof  comeb 
picche.  1495  ll>!J.  cxxiii.  685  Pytche.. is  droppynge  of  the 
pyne  tree.  1567  MAI-LET  Cr.  Forest  57  The  Pine  tree  ..  is 
sayde  to  sweate,  and  to  droppe  forth  Pilch.  16x4  MARK* 
HAM  Cheap  Hnst.  I.  (1668)  Table  Hard  Words,  Pitch  o/ 
Burgundy  is  Rosen,  and  the  blacker  the  better.  1874 
.  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Slat.  Mcd.  367  Burgundy  pitch  consists 
chiefly  of  resin,  but  a  little  volatile  oil  is  present. 

t  b.  -»  PITCH-PINE,  PITCH-TREE.  Obs. 
\&H\.t.Scheffer's  Lapland  141  The  soil.. besides  Birch- 
trees,  hath  Fir  and  Pilch.     1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georf.  n. 
614  Narycian  Woods  of  Pitch,  whose  gloomy  Shade  Seems 
for  Retreat  of  heav'nly  Muses  made  ! 

4.  Proverbial  Phrases ;   Black  or  dark  as  pitch 
(cf.  pitch-black, pitch  dark,  in  5)  ;  He  that  toucheth 
pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith  (Ecclus.  xiii.  i ),  etc. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Ifandl.  Synue  6578  Who  so  handlyb 
pycche  wellyng  hole,  He  shal  haue  fylbe  berof  sumdeyl. 
leid.  11540  Black  as  pyk.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2461  pan  lai 
he  bar  so  blac  so  pych.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  780 
Who  so  toucheth  warm  pych  it  shent  hise  fyngres.  1579 
SPENSER  S/tefli.  Cat.  May  74  Who  touches  Pitch  mought 
needes  be  defilde.  1622  MAUBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman 
d"Al/.  ii.  117  It  growcs  darke  as  pitch.  1886  H.  CONWAY 
Lining  or  Dead  xx,  I  was  touching  pitch,  yet  striving  to 
keep  myself  from  being  defiled. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,aspitch-ball,  -barrel, -heater, 
-ladle,  -pit,  -slain,  -still;  pilch-blackened,  -coloured, 
-lined,  -stained,  -smelling,  pitch-like  adjs. ;  pitch- 
black  a.,  of  the  brownish-black  colour  of  pitch ; 
also,    intensely  black  or  dark  ;    pitch-boat :  see 
quot. ;  pitch-boilery,  a  place  or  vessel  in  which 
tar  is  boiled  for  making  pitch  ;    pitch-brown  a., 
of  the  dark  brown  colour  of  pitch;  pitch-coal, 
bituminous  coal,  or  other  hard  bituminoussubstance, 


PITCH. 

such  as  jet  (quot.  1839)  ;  pitch  dark  a.  (usually  as 
two  words  when  predicative),  '  as  dark  as  pitch ', 
intensely  dark;  hence  pitch-darkness;  pitch  flr 
-  PITCH-PINE;  pitch-knot,  a  pitchy  knot  (KNOT 
so.1  14)  of  a  pine  or  other  tree  used  as  a  light; 
cf.  fine- knot;  pitch-mark  ~  pilch-brand;  so  pitch- 
marked  a.  -=  pitch-branded;  pitch-mineral  — 
mineral  pilch :  see  sense  2 ;  pick-mirk  a.  Sc. 
—  pitch-dark;  pitch-mop,  a  mop  with  which 
the  sides  and  other  parts  of  a  ship  are  pitched ; 
pitch-opal,  an  inferior  variety  of  common  opal, 
with  a  resinous  lustre  (also  called  resin-opal) ; 
pitch-ore,  (a)  a  dark  brown  ore  of  copper,  con- 
taining bitumen ;  pitchy  copper  ore ;  (b)  =  PITTI- 
CITE :  (c)  =  PITCH-BLENDE ;  pitch-polisher,  a 
metal  instrument  for  polishing  curved  surfaces  of 
glass,  being  coated  with  a  prepared  pitch  (Byrne 
Artisan's  Hand-bk.  1853,  Index);  pitch-pot  — 
pitch-kettle  ;  t  pitch  speeched  a.  (obs.  nonce-wd.), 
uttering  foul  or  offensive  speech  (cf.  foul-mouthed)  ; 
pitch-tankard,  a  tankard  lined  with  pitch,  for 
imparting  a  flavour  to  beer,  etc.  ;  f  pitch- wine, 
wine  having  a  flavour  of  pitch  ;  pitch-wood,  the 
resinous  wood  of  pine  or  fir  trees.  See  also  PITCH- 
BLENDE, etc. 

1881  RAYMOND  .Wining  Clou.,  'Pitch-bar  (Comw.'i,  a  bag 
covered  with  pitch,  in  wnich  powder  is  inclosed  for  charging 
damp  holes.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  xix.  315  "Pitch-balls, 
torches,  faggots.,  to  feed  the  flames.  1711  SHAKTESB. Chirac. 
(1737)  I.  29  To  bring  [the  Christians].. upon  the  stage  in  a 
pleasanter  way  than  that  of  bear-skins  and  "pitch-Carrels. 
1509  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  ll.  v.  197  Tuscus.  .Hath  drawn 
false  lights  from  'pitch-black  loueries.  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE 
Atucr.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  237  The  head.,  and  tail,  are 

E  itch-black.  1902  Tent  fie  Bar  Mag.  June  690  The  pitch 
lack  cavern  of  the  lower  deck.  1871  TENNYSON  Last 
Tourn.  67  With  blunt  stump  *Pitch.bfacken'd  sawing  the 
air.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  WordJik.,  'PitckJoat,  a  vessel 
fitted  for  boiling  pitch  in,  which  should  be  veered  astern 
of  the  one  being  caulked.  1885  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Hehn's 
Wand.  Plants  $  Aniin.  454  'Pitch-boileries  in  the  wooded 
spurs  of  the  Alps.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  662  Jet ;  a  species 
of  'pitch-coal  or  glance  coal.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Cheat.  Techitol.  (ed.  2)  L  33  Varieties  in  which  the  fracture  is 
conchoidal  and  the  structure  more  dense  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  conchoidal  brown  coal  or  pitch  coal.  1601 
CHETTLE  &  MUNDAY  Death  Earl  o/  Huntineton  11.  i.  in 
Hsa\.Dodsley  VIII. 256  'Pitch  colour'd,  ebpn-iac'd,  blacker 
than  black.  1817  DISRAELI  I-'r'v.  Grey  vi.  i,  The  stars  pre- 
vented it  from  ever  being  "pitch  dark.  1841  DICKENS  Amrr. 
Notes  vi,  Ascend  these  pitch-dark  stairs.  1874  HAKE  Story 
of  my  Life  (1900)  IV.  xvii.  241  We.  .set  off  again  ..  witrj 
lanlhorns  in  "pitch  darkness,  1780  VON  TROIL  Iceland  41 
The  growth  of.. Norway  'pitch -firs.  179*  BELKNAP  Hist. 
NewJHampsh.  II 1. 90  A  lighted  'pitch  knot  is  placed  on  the 
outside  of  a  canoe.  1716  SHELVOCKE  I'ey.  round  World  245 
The  'pitch-ladle,  and  covers  of  the  ships  coppers  were  con- 
verted into  frying  pans.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disfens.  (1713) 
228/1  Ropy  or  'Pitch-like  Wood-soot,  itjfi  Daily  News  n 
July  6/1  Old  Piggins, and  leathern  'pitch-lined  beer  'jacks', 
withother  like  traditional  utensils.  1513  FITZHERB. //HJ£.  |  52 
Both  care  marke,  'pitche  marke,and  radel  mai  ke  (of  sheep], 
iSojt  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  1057  If  there  be  pitch- 
marks.,  they  should  also  be  clipped  out.  1688  Land.  Cat. 
No.  2377/4  She  has  been  "Pitch  mark'd  in  several  places 
with  a  Horse  shoe,  and  a  Tarr'd  P.  on  her  Rump.  1795 
MACNEILL  Will  if  Jean  I.  no  "Pick  mirk  night  is  setting  in. 
1750  Ann.  Reg.  76/2  He.  .struck  him  on  the  breast  with  a 
"pitch-mop.  i88a  OCILVIE,  *Pitck-opat,  an  inferior  kind  of 
common  opal.  1796  KIRWAN  Elcin.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  iv.  139 
Sometimes  this  Ore  is  mixed  with  Bitumen,  and  is  called 
Peek  Ert  or  'pilch  Ore.  1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Nantes  Mi*., 
Pitch^tre. . .  Also  a  syn.  of  pitch-blende.  Ibid.,  Pitticitt.. 
f.  rind,  'pitch',  because  it  was  earlier  called  pitch-ore. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xii.  248  Dipping  it  in  the 
'pitch-pot.  1804  Exrof.  Mag.  XLV.  20/1  Cursing  till  my 
blood  boiled  like  a  pitch-pot.  1596  J.  TRUSSELL  in  Soulk- 
welCs  Tri.  Death  To  Rdr.,  But  let  this  "pitch-speech!  mouth 
defile  but  one.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xlviii,  Wine-stains, 
..'pitch-stains,  any  stains,  all  come  out  at  one  rub  with  the 
composition.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pitch-tankard,  'Pitch- 
tankards  are  still  used  in  Germany  with  certain  kinds  of 
beer,  such  as  the  Lichtenhainer.  ifci  HOLLAND  PKmr  I. 
406  This  kind  of  'Pitch  wine  brought  the  territory  about 
Vienna  into  great  name.  i8><  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  I.  84 
Tumbled  him.. into  the  fire-plate,  among  the  'pitch-wood. 

Pitch  (pitp,  J*-2     U-  PITCH  v.1     The  sense- 
development  is  in  many  points  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain, esp.  that  of  branches  IV  and  V,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  connect  with  any  sense  of  the  vb.] 
I.  Act  or  manner  of  pitching. 

fl.  An  act  of  setting,  laying,  or  paying  down  ; 
concr.  that  which  is  laid  or  thrown  down  (in  quot. 
a  contribution  to  a  meal).  Obs.  rare. 

?  a  1500  Chester  PL  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  VIL  107  Lay  fourth,  each 
man,  alyche.  What  he  hath  left  of  his  lyveray  i  And  I  will 
first  put  forth  my  piche  With  my  parte  first  of  us  all  three. 
c  1500  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  455  It  cost  mea  Noble 
at  one  pyche. 

b.  An  act  of  pitching  or  fixing  upon  a  thing  or 
place.     (See  PITCH  ».i  16.) 

1791  in  T.Hutehinson-s  Diary  II.  434  We  continue  It 
thmTc  this  a  very  agreeable  part  of  England  ;  •**£**•. 
1  could  not  have  made  a  belter  pitch  than  I  have  dc 

2.  An  act  of  plunKinK  head-foremost.    Also 


PITCH. 

bowsprit's  end.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanlrm  Grange  (1864)  72 
A  tipsy-looking  kind  of  pitch-forward  of  the  bird.  1870  J. 
BECKETT  in  Eng.  Meek.  7  Jan.  411/2  There  has  been  'a 
pitch-in',  as  a  collision  is  usually  called  by  drivers  and 
guaids.  1870  G.  MACDONALD  At  Back  of  North  Wind  ix, 
You  will  know  I  am  near  you  by  every  roll  and  pitch  of  the 

3  The  act  of  pitching  or  throwing  underhand 
(PITCH  v.^  17).  a.  Cricket.  The  act  or  manner 
of  pitching  or  delivering  the  ball  in  bowling,  or 
the  way  in  which  it  pitches  or  alights,  b.  Base- 
ball. The  act  of  pitching  or  serving  the  ball  to 
the  batter ;  the  right  or  turn  to  do  this.  C.  Golf. 
The  action  of ' lofting'  the  ball  up  to  the  hole,  or 
to  the  green. 

1841  'BAT'  Cricket.  Man.  41  A  judicious  bowler. .varies 
his  style,  pitch,  and  pace,  according  to  the  play  of  the  hitter. 
1851  LILLVWHITR  Guide  to  Cricketers  15  The  pitch  of  the 
ball  depends  very  much  upon  your  pace.  189^7  RANJITSINHJI 
Cricket  167  One  of  the  main  things  in  making  an  off-drive 
in  any  direction  is  to  get  well  to  the  pitch  of  the  ball.  1901 
Scotsman  9  Sept.  4/7  His  pitch  overrunning  the  hole,  he 
gave  himself  too  much  to  do  for  a  half  in  5. 

4.  a.  =  PITCH-FARTHING,  rare.  Now  dial. 


b.  Cards.  A  game  resembling  all-fours,  but  so 
played  that  the  trump  suit  is  determined  by  'pitch- 
ing ',  i.  e.  leading  a  card  of  that  suit. 

5.  slang.  A  talk,  chat:  cf.  PITCH  w.1  I7d. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept.  2/1  We  now  have  a  '  pitch  '  with 
the  men  ;  '  pitch  ,  be  it  said,  is  another  term  for  talk. 

11.  Something  that   is  pitched,  or   used  for 
pitching. 

f  6.  A  net  pitched  or  set  for  catching  fish.  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Snrv.  10  b,  To  fysshe  with  shouenettes, 
trodeneltes,  small  pytches,  and  suche  other.  i*&*Acts  Privy 
Council  (1809)  XIX.  406  He  should  cause  the  said  wayres, 
stakes  and  pytches  to  be  removed  and  plucked  up,  that  the 
river  maie  have  yts  free  course.  1705  Act  4  Anne  c.  21 
Nets,  Angles,  Leaps,  Pitches,  and  other  Engines  for  the 
taking.. of  Fish. 

7.  local,  a.  =  PITCHER 2  3  ;  b.  =  PITCHERS  4. 

1674-91  RAY  S.  «,  E.  C.  Words  109  A  Pitch,  a  Bar  of  Iron 
with  a  thick  square  pointed  end  to  make  holes  in  the  ground 
by  pitching  down.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813) 
134  The  stakes  or  pitches,  .were  chiefly  of  willow.  1856 
Jtnl.  R.  Agric:  Soc.  XVII.  n.  363  Live  stakes  (provincially 
termed  withy  pitches).  i886ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  IVord- 
bk.,  s.  v.,  In  making  new  hedges  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  '  to 
be  planted  with  good  withy  or  elder  pitches '  or  '  pitchers '. 

8.  A  quantity   of  something  pitched,     a.    The 
quantity  of  hay,  etc.  thrown  up  by  a  pitchfork. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  2  Sept.  an.  1776, 
Kvery  pitch  of  hay  and  corn,  generally  speaking,  passes 
twice  thro'  his  hands.  1878  JEFFERIES  Gamekeeper  at  H.  76 
The  '  pitch  '  of  hay  on  the  prong. 

b.  The  quantity  of  some  particular  commodity 
pitched  or  placed  in  a  market  for  sale. 

1866  Standard  3  Oct.  2/3  The  pitch  of  cheese  was  the 
largest  that  has  been  known  for  some  years  past.  1886 
Maiich.  Courier  18  Feb.  7  There  was  an  immense  pitch  of 
cheese  yesterday.  1887  Daily  News  15  Oct.  2/4  The  pitch 
of.. hops  this  year  at  Weyhill..is  smaller  than  in  any  year 
since  the  blight  of  1860.  1888  Ibid.  9  July  2/7  Other  sorts 
[of  wool].. are  being  thrown  on  the  market  in  large  pitches. 

9.  A  paving  stone  ;  esp.  one  set  on  edge,  a '  sett ' : 
=  PITCHER  a  5.    Cf.  PITCH  0.1  8  c,  PITCHING  vbl. 
sb.  6  b. 

1896  Daily  News  30  Sept.  7^1  A  large  part  of  the  [Picca- 
dilly] Circus  is '  up ',  and  is  being  relaid  with  granite  pitches. 
III.  Place  of  pitching. 

10.  gen.  The  place  or  point  at  or  from  which 
something  is  pitched,  rare. 

1551  RECORDE  Path™.  Knowl.  i.  xi,  Then  pitch  one  foote 
of  your  compasse  at  the  one  ende  of  the  line,  and  with  the 
other  foote  draw_a  bowe  line  right  ouer  the  pytche  of  the 
compasse.  1630  in  Descr.  Thames ^1758)  75  Every  Hebber- 
man  shall  fish  by  the  Shore,  and  pitch  their  Pole  at  half 
Ebb,  and  shall  have  but  forty  Fathom  Rope  allowed  from 
the  Pitch  of  their  Pole  into  the  River. 

11.  A  place  at  which  one  stations  oneself  or  is 
stationed;    a  portion  of  ground  selected  by  or 
allotted  to  a  person  for  residence,  business,  or  any 
occupation  ;  esp.  a  spot  in  a  street  or  other  public 
place  at  which  a  stall  for  the  sale  or  display  of 
something  is  pitched  or  set  up,  or  at  which  a  street 
performer,  a  bookmaker,  etc.  stations  himself. 

1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  i.  22  Here  Mr.  Nowelt 
and  some  of  his  friends  made  their  pitch.  1851  MAVHEW 
Lond.  Labour  \.  10/2  In  consequence  of  a  New  Police  regu- 
lation, '  stands '  or '  pitches '  have  been  forbidden.  1889  Daily 
News  22  Oct.  3/1  Two  pitches  were  made  in  widely  separated 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  in  each  instance  the  members  of 
Parliament . .  left  a  numerous  and  interested  assembly.  1905 
Ibid.  2  Jan.  9  Haying  chosen  their  '  pitch '  the  ponies 
were  unharnessed,  triangular  fireplaces  of  stout  poles  erected. 
b.  A  place  or  spot  in  a  river  where  an  angler 
takes  his  stand. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \.  (1880)  44  note.  Before  the 
angler  . .  attempts  to  fish  any  special  hole,  swim,  pitch,  or 
cast.  1872  Echo  5  Aug.,  A  fisherman  has  had  orders  from 
a  customer  to  bait  one  or  two  barbel  pitches,  and  not  to 
spare  the  worms. 

12.  Agric.,  and  Mining  (Cornw.).      A  definite 
portion  of  a  field,  or  of  a  mine,  allotted  to  a  par- 
ticular workman. 
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i8os  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  \\.  650  After  having 
completed,  .one  pitch  of  work,  consisting  of  thirteen  ridges, 
he  is  to  begin  again  in  a  similar  manner.  1855  J.  R.  LEIK- 
CHILD  Cornwall  Mines  142  By  this  management  the  lode  js 
finally  divided  into  masses  called  pitches,  each  sixty  feet  in 
height,  hy  about  thirty-three  feet  in  length.  Ibid,  280^  The 
distance  he  goes  underground,  and  the  places  he  continues 
to  work  in  when  he  arrives  at  his  '  pilch  ',  are  known  to  few 
besides  the  Cornish  miner  himself.  1875  TEMPLE  &  SHELDON 
Hist.  Northfield*  Mass.  16  The  two  meadows.. were  not 
divided,  till  the  choice  pitches  were  assigned  in  1731.  1893 
J.  W.  ANDERSON  Prospectors  HanJbk.  (ed.  6)  163  Pitch 
(Cornwall)— The  part  of  a  lode  let  out  to  be  worked  on  tribute. 

13.  Cricket.  The  place  where  the  wickets  are 
pitched  ;  the  piece  of  ground  between  and  about 
the  wickets. 

1890  Daily  News  17  Oct.  5/3  The  London  Playing  Fields 
Committee  is  now  laying  fifteen  good  cricket  pitches  in 
Epping  Forest.  1891  H.  DRUMMOND  Baxters  Second 
Innings  i,  At  that  moment  the  fir^t  ball  whizzed  down  the 
pitch. 

f  14.  fig.  A  position  taken  up  and  maintained ; 
a  fixed  opinion  or  resolution.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxviu.  ix.  987  They  knew  the 
natures  and  minds  of  their  countrymen,  .how  untractable 
they  were  and  not  to  be  removed  if  they  once  tooke  a  pitch. 
Ibid.  XLIV.  xxxviii.  1195  None  of  you  may  thinke  that  I  have 
taken  such  a  pitch,  and  hold  that  opinion  of  mine  without 
just  cause. 

IV.  Highest  point,  height,  etc. 

1 15.  The  highest  (or  extreme)  point,  top,  sum- 
mit, apex,  vertex.  Obs. 

a  1551  LELAND  /tin.  VII.  5  From  this  Bridge  the  great 
Streate  of  the  Towne  goith  up  apon  a  pratie  Hille:  at  the 
Pitch  whereof  there  turnith  a  nothar  Streat  by  Este  to  Seint 
Peter's,  the  Heade  Churche  of  the  Towne.  1587  HARRISON 
England  I.  v.  in  Holinshed  I.  10  The  length  of  the  face, 
taken  at  large  from  the  pitch  of  the  crowne  to  the  chin. 
/£/<£,  From  tlie  highest  part  of  the  forehead  to  the  pitch  of  the 
chin.  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  n.  1.  79  The  Veientians..set  a 
compasse  about  the  hill  side,  and  gained  the  verie  top  and 
pitch  [vertex]  thereof.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  11.  772  Down 
they  fell  Driv'n  headlong  from  the  Pitch  of  Heaven,  down 
Into  this  Deep. 

f  16.  A  projecting  point  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  as  the  shoulder,  the  hip.  (In  first  quot. 
app.  used  for  the  shoulders  collectively.)  Obs, 

1586  MARLOWE  \st  Pt.  TamburL  n.  i,  Such  breadth  of 
shoulders  as  might  mainly  bear  Old  Atlas'  burden  ; — 'twixt 
hi-i  manly  pitch  A  pearl,  more  worth  than  all  the  world,  is 
placed.  1593  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachta  78  This  garment.. 
was  taken  up  round  about  the  pitch  of  her  hippes.  1607 
TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Bsasfs  (1658)  310  When  the  shoulder  point, 
or  pitch  of  the  shoulder  [of  a  horse],  is  displaced.  1611 
COTGR.,  Acromion,  the  shoulder  pitch. 

17.  ?  The  extreme  point  of  a  cape  or  headland, 
where  it  projects  farthest  into  the  sea. 

1677  W.  HUBBARR  Narr,  i.  5  The  Sea  coast  from  the  pitch 
of  Cape  Cod  to  the  mouth  of  Coimecticot  River.  1743 
BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  l-'oy.  S.  Seas  150  And  very  narrowly 
escap'd  clearing  the  Breakers  off  the  Pitch  of  the  Cape.  1857 
R.  TOMES  Anter.  in  Japan  i.  31  In  seven  hours  after 
leaving  Table  Bay,  the  steamer  was  off  the  pitch  of  the 
Cape.  1883  Times  27  Aug.  8/2  To  stand  close  in  to  the 
pitch  of  the  lofty  headland. 

18.  The  height  to  which  a  falcon  or  other  bird 
of  prey  soars  before  swooping  down  on  its  prey; 
rarely  gen,  the  height  to  which  any  bird  rises  in 
the  air.     Often  in  phr.  to  fly  a  pitch. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  K7,  n.  iv.  n  Between  two  Hawks, 
which  flyes  the  higher  pitch.  1593  —  2  Hen.  l/'f,  it.  i.  12 
And  beares  his  thoughts  aboue  his  Faulcons  Pitch.  1650  B. 
Discolliminium  50  When  Buzzards  are  advanc'd,  they'l  flie 
an  Eagles  pitch.  1828  SEBRIGHT  Hawking  22  Much  better 
. .  than  that  his  pitch  should  be  lowered  . .  by  too  much 
luring.  Ibid,  27  The  hawk,  if  at  a  good  pitch,  will  stoop  at 
him  [the  magpie]  as  he  passes  to  another  bush.  1852  R.  F. 
BURTON  Falconry  Vail.  Indns  v.  62  Well  too  did  the  kite 
.  .get  to  his  pitch,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  combat. 
b.  In  directly  figurative  or  allusive  use. 

£1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIH.  ii,  So  high  a  pitch 
their  proud  presumption  flyes.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in. 
vii.  188.  1635-56  COWLEY  Dav.  n.  126  To  this  strange  pitch 
their  high  affections  flew.  vj&Free  thinker  No.  77. 151  He 
flies  a  Pitch  above  Common  Mischiefs.  1798  FERRIAR  Illtistr. 
Sterne  vi.  182  Rabelais  flew  to  a  higher  pitch,  too,  than 
Sterne.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  iii.  §  101,  214 
Another  [comedy]  entitled  Sergius.  .flies  a  much  higher  pitch. 
•^  c.  The  height  to  which  anything  rises ;  alti- 
tude, elevation.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F,  Q,  i.  xi.  31  That  infernall  Monster.. Can 
high  advaunce  his  broad  discoloured  brest  Above  his  wonted 
pitch.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  2  Tirn.iv.  10  Blazing  comets., 
when  they  begin  to  decline  from  their  pitch,  they  fall  to  the 
earth.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos,  n.  90  The  Quicksilver  will 
fall  down  to  its  wonted  pitch  and  stint  of  29  inches  or  there- 
abouts. 1774  G.  WHITE  Selborne  14  Feb.,  A  very  wet 
autumn  and  winter,  so  as  to  raise  the  springs  to  a  pitch 
beyond  anything  since  1764. 

19.  fig.  (from   15  or  18).     Highest  or  supreme 
point  or  degree  ;    acme,  climax,  greatest  height. 
Now  rare  exc.  in  at  the  pitch  of  one's  voice.     (Cf. 

22,   23.) 

1624  WOTTON  Archii,  Pref.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  195  Vitruvius 
..wrote  when  tlie  Roman  Empire  was  neerthe  pitch.  1723 
Pres.  St.  Russia  II.  184  Mankind  would  have  been  brought 
to  the  Pitch  of  Wickedness.  1742  POPE  Dune,,  M.  St  riblerus, 
Forty  ,.  the  very  acme  and  pitch  of  life  for  writing  Epic 
poesy.  1848  NEWMAN  Loss  fy  Cain  in.  x.  382  A  little 
boy .  .and  a  poor  woman,  singing  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices. 
1873  HLACK  Pr,  Thitle  xxiii,  When  the  general  hilarity  was 
at  its  pitch. 

t2O.  Height  (of  a  person  or  animal),  stature.  Obs. 
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1575  GASCOIGNE  Contpl.  Gr.  Knt.  Wks.,  Weedes  183  The 
mounture  so  well  made,  and  for  my  pitch  so  fit.  1631  HKY- 
WOOD  Fair  Maid  of  West  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  295  Much  of  my 
stature?  Much  about  your  pitch.  1681  HICKKKINGILL  Black 
Non-Conf,  xv.  Wks.  1716  II.  112  Just  of  his  Size,  Com- 
plexion and  Pitch.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  170  Makes 
the  work  fall  too  low  for  the  pitch  of  the  Workman.  1807 
BEWICK  Hist.  Quadrupeds  63  All  those  of  each  kind  that 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  pitch,  are  more  or  less  dispro- 
portioned. 

21.  Height  of  an  arched  roof,  or  of  any  roof  or 
ceiling,  above  the  floor,  or  of  the  vertex  of  an  arch 
above  the  springing  line. 

1613  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  161  The  roofe  of  the  Temple  is  of  a 
high  pitch,  curiously  arched,  and  supported  with  great 
pillars  of  marble.  1703  T.  N.  City  *  C.  Purchaser  64, 
9  Foot  betwixt  the  Floors ..  is  the  Pitch  of  their  Rooms. 
1772  HUTTON  Bridges  59  A  semicircle  whose  height  or  pitch 
is  45  feet,  and  consequently  its  span  90  feet.  Ibid.  09  Pitch, 
of  an  arch,  the  perpendicular  height  from  the  spring  or 
impost  to  the  keystone.  1842-76  GWILT  A  rchit.  Gloss.,  Pitch 
of  an  Arch^  the  versed  sine,  or  height  from  the  springing 
line  up  to  the  under-side  of  it. 

V.  Height  in  a  figurative  sense,  degree. 

22.  Comparative  height  or  intensity  of  any  quality 
or  attribute ;   point  or  position  on  an  ideal  scale ; 
degree,  elevation,   stage,   status,   level.      Almost 
always  used  of  a  high  or  intense  degree :  cf.  19, 15. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \\,  (Arb.)  87  The  Latin  long,  euen 
whan  it  was,  as  the  Grecians  say,  in  OK/UI?,  that  is,  at  the 
hiest  pitch  of  all  perfitenesse.  1607  WAUCINGTON  Opt. 
Glass  xiii.  (1664)  139  That  they  may  come  to  the  pitch 
of  old  age.  1608  D.  T[uvitJ  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  33  Rays- 
ing  the  valour  of  every  ..  peison  amongst  them,  to  a 
farre  higher  pitch.  1671  MILTON  Samson  169  To  lowest 
pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fall'n.  1684  Contenipl.  St. 
Man  n.  ix.  (1699)  232  Let  him  be  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  Honour.  1728  VENEER  Sincere  Penitent  Pref.  6 
Till  they  arrive  at  such  a  pitch,  as  they  cannot  think  of 
without  horror  and  astonishment.  1752  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat. 
(1777)  I.  107  To  what  a  pitch  did  the  Athenians  carry  their 
eloquence  f  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Sen  n.  iv.  (1860)  82  The 
feelings  are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  agony.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  245  The  family  which  in  two  genera- 
tions had  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  highest  pitch  of  great  ness. 
b.  spec,  in  Copper-smelting:  see  quots. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  323  To  render  the  metal  malleable, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  smelters,  bring  it  to  the  proper 
pitch.  x868  JOYNSON  Metals  99  The  copper  is  tested,  as 
above  described,  from  lime  to  time,  and,  according  to  its 
pitch  or  grain.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining 
393  If  the  pitch  is  tight  the  globules  will  all  be  round  and 
hollow. 

23.  That  quality  of  a  musical  sound  which  de- 
pends on  the  comparative  rapidity  of  the  vibrations 
producing  it ;  degree  of  acuteness  or  graveness  of 
tone.     (Sometimes  also  in  reference  to  the  tone  of 
the  voice  in  speaking.)     Also,  a  particular  standard 
of  pitch   for   voices  and  instruments,   as  concert 
pitch)  etc, 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mvs.  166  Take  an  instrument,  as 
a  Lute  Orpharion,  Pandora,  or  such  like,  being  in  the 
naturall  pitch,  and  set  it  a  note  or  two  lower.  1602  zW  Pt. 
Return  fr.  P amass,  v  i.  (Arb.)  64  A  playne  song  .  .Whose 
highest  pitch  in  lowest  base  doth  end.  1694  HOLDER  Har* 
mony  (1731)  152  What  it  is  that  makes  Humane  Voices,  even 
of  the  same  Pitch,  so  much  to  differ  one  from  another.  1776 
BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  I.  i.  ii  All  the  notes  in  the  hori- 
zontal range  of  the  several  diagrams  are  at  the  same  pitch. 
1831  BREWSTF.R  Nat.  Magic  ix.  (1833)  229  To  depend. .on 
the  pitch  or  frequency  of  vibration  constituting  the  note. 
1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.\.  9  Screaming  out.. in  every 
conceivable  key  and  pitch  of  shrillness.  1869  Athensutn 
23  Jan.  136/1  The  note  c,  on  the  third  space  of  the  treble 
clef,  corresponds  to  a  number  of  double  vibrations  per 
second,  varying  from  about  500  to  550,  according  to  the 
pitch  adopted. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  of 
vibration  in  light,  etc.,  as  being  analogous  to 
musical  pitch. 

1871  TVNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  iii.  79  As  we  advance 


_.ily  take  messages  sent  by  z. ; 

to  the  same  pitch,  that  is  sending  vibrations  of  a  given 
length  and  frequency. 

VI.  Inclination,  slope,  declivity. 
24.  Degree  of  inclination  to  the  horizon,  slope; 
a  sloping  part  or  place,  spec.  a.  A  downward 
inclination  or  slope  (on  a  piece  of  ground  or 
water);  a  steep  place,  declivity  ;  a  descent,  usually 
sloping,  sometimes  perpendicular. 
[ci4»  app.  implied  in  PITCHLONGS.  Cf.  also  PITCH  v.w.] 
1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  135  Rockes  of  a  down  right 
pitche,  or  a  steepe  down  falle.  i54z~S  ELYOT  Dict.t  Ciiutts, 
sett  cliuutn,  the  pitche  of  an  hyll,  sometyme  the  syde  of  an 
hyll.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  78  1'he  mountains  Hemus. . 
had  in  the  pitch  thereof  the  towne  Aristaeum.  1788  M. 
CUTLER  in  Lift,  etc.  (1888)  I.  402  The  road  from  Jenmson 
to  this  house  is  mostly  good,  some  few  sharp  pitches.  179° 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog,  I.  480  The  whole  descent  is  about  200 
feet,  in  several  pitches.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  100  Captain 
Lewis  had  been  up  the  falls  15  miles  above  the  first  shoot 
or  pitch.  1898  West**.  Gaz.  30  Mar.  3/2  The  great  gully 
that  runs  up  the  centre  of  the  Wastwater  Screes.  This 
gully  was  attempted  in  1895  by  three  climbers,  who  con- 
quered eight  'pitches',  but  were  defeated  by  the  ninth. 
1904  J.  N.  COLLIE  in  Alpine  Jrn(.  XXII.  10  [The  ridge] 
was  impossible,  being  made  up  entirely  of  bare  slabs  and 
perpendicular  pitches. 

b.  Mining.  The  inclination  of  a  vein  of  ore  or 
seam  of  coal  from  the  horizontal ;  the  dip  or  rise. 
1719  STRACHEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  969  The  Obliquity 
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or  Pilch,  as  they  term  it,  in  all  the  Works  hereabout,  is 
about  22  Inches  m  a  Fathom.  1883  (>KKSI.EY  Gloss,  Coal 
Mining,  Pitch,  dip  or  rise  of  a  seam. 

C.  Arch.  The  inclination  of  a  sloping  roof, 
or  of  the  rafters,  to  the  horizonlal ;  the  steepness 
of  slope  of  a  roof;  the  proportion  of  the  height  of 
a  roof  to  its  span. 

1703  MOXON  Mtch.  Excrc.  141  The  Reasons  for  several 
Pilches  you  may  find  among  Books  of  Architecture.  Ibid, 
163  The  Angle  a  Gable-end  is  set  to,  is  called  the  Pitch  of 
the  Gable-end.  I7ioj.  HARRIS  Lex.  Ttchn,  II.  s.  v.,  If  the 
Length  of  each  Rafter  be  i  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Building, 
then  they  say  that  the  Roof  is  of  a  True  Pitch :  But  if  the 
Rafters  are  longer,  they  say  'tis  a  high  or  sharp  pitch'd 
Roof;  if  shorter,  they  call  it  a  Z(nv  or  flat  pitch'd  Roof. 
i6j8  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  87  When  the  roof  is  of  a 
true  pitch,  that  is,  forming  a  right  angle  at  top ;  then  the 
breadth  of  the  building,  with  its  half  added,  is  the  girt  over 
both  sides  nearly.  1863  D.  G.  MITCHELL  My  Farm  Edge- 
i«W8s  Walls. .of  the  uniform  height  often  feet,  covered 
with  a  roof  of  sharp  pitch,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Archil.  (1879)  I.  254  All  previous  styles  of  architecture  ..  in 
Southern  countries,  had  roofs  of  a  low  pitch. 

d.  The  slope  of  a  flight  of  steps  ;  toner,  a  flight 
of  steps. 

1703  MOXOK  Mtch.  Exerc.  147  You  will  first  ascend  upon 
a  Pitch  of  Flyers,  which  Pitch  (making  an  Angle  of  38  deg. 
with  the  Floor)  with  ten  Steps  raise  you  six  Foot  high  above 
the  Floor.  1841-76  GWILT  Archit.  §  2026  The  framed 
timbers  which  support  the  steps  of  a  staircase  are  called  the 
carriage.  They  generally  consist  of  two  pieces  inclined  to 
the  pitch  of  the  stairs,  called  the  rough  strittgs. 

e.  The  setting  of  a  ploughshare  to  enable  it  to 
penetrate  a  required  depth,    f.  The  rake  or  incli- 
nation of  the  teeth  of  a  saw.      g.  The  inclination 
of  the  bit  of  a  plane  to  the  surface  that  is  being 
planed. 

1707  MORTIMRR  Ilusb,  (1721)  I.  50  A  great  matter.. in  the 
making  of  Ploughs,  is  to  make  them  go  true  to  the  pitch 
they  are  set.  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  48  Plowing  the 
full  depth  of  the  soil  is  called  '  taking  it  up  a  full  pitch  '. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.,  The  fitch  of  a  saw  is  the 
rake  or  inclination  of  the  face  of  a  tooth... The  rake  is  a 
forward  slant  of  the  face,  not  common,  but  found  in  some 
saws.. .The  common  pitch  of  a  bench-plane  1545°.. .Pitch  of 
scraping  and  metal  planes  80°  to  vertical.  1875  Carpentry 
<r  Jain.  23  A  jack  plane  with  its  double  iron  ..  lying  in  its 
bed,  the  latter  oeing  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  sole.  This 
is  the  angle  called  common  pitch. 

VII.  25.  Mech.  The  fixed  distance  between 
successive  points  or  lines  (?the  distance  at  which 
these  are  pitched  or  fixed),  a.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  any  two  successive  teeth  of 
a  cog-wheel  or  pinion,  or  links  of  a  gear-chain, 
measured  along  the  pitch-line  or  pitch-circle  (see 
26) ;  the  distance  between  the  successive  paddles 
of  a  paddle-wheel,  measured  on  the  circle  passing 
through  their  centres,  b.  The  distance  between 
the  successive  convolutions  of  the  thread  of  a 
screw,  measured  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  indicating  the  distance  through  which  the 
screw  moves  forward  in  one  turn.  c.  The  distance 
between  the  centres  of  successive  rivets  or  stays. 
d.  In  floor-cloth  printing,  The  distance  between 
the  pitch-pins  or  guide-pins,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  register-points  in  lithographic  printing. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ft  Art  I.  362  If  the  teeth  of 
one  be  wood  and  the  other  iron,  then  the  iron  ones  are 
made  to  have  less  pitch  than  the  wooden  ones,  because 
they  are  then  found  to  wear  better.  1823  R.  BUCHANAN 
MiUu'ork  (ed.  2)  30  By  the  pitch  is  understood  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  two  contiguous  teeth.  1815 
J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  433  The  pitch  of  their 
teeth  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  cylin- 
der. 1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  264  The  pitch  of 
the  screw  could  be  altered  from  the  deck  to  suit  the  velo- 
city of  the  vessel.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shiptmild.  xvii. 
335  The  question  of  the  proper  pitch  of  rivets,  i.  e.  their 
distance  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  requires  some  con- 
sideration. 1870  Eng.  Mechanic  14  Jan.  437/2  Find  the 
pitch  of  the  screw  required  to  be  cut .  .and  multiply  the 
numerators.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  130  The  spacing 
or  pitch  of  rivets  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  is  '  four  and 
a  half  diameters  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  excepting  in 
the  keel,  stem,  and  stern  post '.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
1719/2  The  fitch  of  the  paddles  is  the  distance  between 
them,  measured  on  the  circle  which  passes  through  their 
centers.  1870  Cmselfs  Techn.  Educ.  l.  64  The  length  ..  in 
a  spur  wheel  including  a  tooth  and  a  space  is  called  the 
filch,  and  the  circle  on  which  such  distances  are  set  off  is 
called  the/WcA  circle.  Ibid.  it.  66/2  The  pitch  of  rifling  of 
the  Knfield  is  one  turn  in  six  feet  six  inches.  1890  Clacton 
neivs  25  Jan.  2/3  Most  makers  of  implements  now  use  only 
standard  pitches  of  screws,  so  that  any  broken  screw  or 
missing  nut  can  quickly  be  replaced.  1898  Cycling  43  The 
distance  between  the  central  points  of  two  similar  links, .. 
ls  ca^^  ^e  pitch  of  the  chain  :  it  is  nearly  always  one  inch. 
VIII.  26.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  pitch-block, 
a  block  for  supporting  an  object  to  be  worked  at, 
which  can  be  inclined  at  any  pitch  or  angle ; 
usually  one  with  a  base  working  like  a  ball  and 
socket-joint;  pitch-chain,  a  chain  consisting  of 
links  bolted  or  riveted  together  so  as  to  work  in 
the  teeth  of  a  toothed  wheel ;  pitch-circle,  a  cir- 
cular pitch-lint  (see  below);  so  pitch-diameter, 
the  diameter  of  the  pitch-circle  of  a  wheel,  etc. ; 
pitch-faced  a.,  of  masonry,  having  the  arris  cut 
true,  but  the  face  beyond  the  edge  left  relatively 
rough,  being  merely  dressed  with  a  pitching  chisel 
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(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Supp.  1884)  ;  f  pitch-hill  a., 
declivitous,  precipitous  ;  pitch-line,  the  imaginary 
line,  usually  a  circle,  passing  through  the  teeth 
of  a  cog-wheel,  pinion,  rack,  etc.  so  as  to  touch 
the  corresponding  line  in  another  cog-wheel, 
etc.,  when  the  two  are  geared  together  ;  pitch- 
notation,  notation  indicating  musical  pitch  ;  pitch- 
note,  a  note  sounded  to  determine  the  pitch  of 
a  tune,  etc.  (also^f.)  ;  pitch-point,  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  pitch-lines  of  two  cog-wheels,  etc. 
which  engage  with  each  other  ;  f  pitch-set,  a  shoot 
(of  willow,  etc.)  cut  for  planting  ;  cf.  sense  7  and 
PITCHER  -  4  ;  pitch-surface,  the  surface  on  which 
the  pitch-circle  of  a  wheel  lies;  pitch-wheel, 
a  toothed  wheel  engaging  with  another.  See  also 
PITCHFORK  2,  etc. 

1875  KNICHT  Diet.  Mech.,  'Pitch-block,  a  cushioned  seat 
of  a  concave  hemispherical  form,  in  which  sheet-metal  is 
held  while  being  chased.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  304 
"Pitch-chains  are  of  two  kinds,  the  buckle-chain  and  the 
ladder-chain,  ll'id.  537  The  pitch-chain  is  employed  to 
communicate  motion  from  the  first  mover  —  the  carriage  axle 
—to  the  seed-wheels.  1819  RF.ES  Cycl.  XXIII.  3  Zivb/i 
A  circle,  .is  described  round  the  face  of  the  rough  cogs  upon 
its  pitch  diameter,  that  is,  the  geometrical  diameter,  or  acting 
line  of  the  cogs  ;  so  that  when  the  two  wheels  are  at  work 
together,  the  pitch  circles.,  of  the  two  are  in  contact.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  *  Clockm.  198  The  pitch  circles  of  a 
wheel  and  pinion  working  together  should  touch  but  not 
intersect  each  other.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  252  By 
reason  of.  .the  headlong  and  "pitchehill  stepenes  to  Tooke 
downewardes.  1797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  X.  769/1  Draw  the 
"pitch  lines  .  .  then  divide  them  into  the  number  of  teeth  or 
cogs  required.  1815  J.  SMITH  PanoramaSc.  fsArtl.  362  The 
centre  or  pitch-lines,  from  which  the  teeth  are  formed.  1881 
BROAOHOUSE  Mns.  Acoustics^  373  On  a  full  consideration  of 
the  question  of  'pilch-notation.  1795  MASON  Ch.  M»s,  i. 
8  Before  the  opening  of  the  Overture,  it  gives  that  'pitch 
note  in  full,  which  always  leads  me  to  expect  a  succession 
of  more  solemn  sounds  than  in  reality  succeed  it.  1859 
RANKINE  Steam  Engine  §  153.  181  The  position  of  the 
pinion  should  be  such,  that  the  "pitch-point,  where  its  teeth 
are  driven  by  those  of  the  cogged  ring,  may  be  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  axis.  1519  HORMAN  I'ulg.  172 
A  *pychesette  of  wythy  groweth  anon.  1887  D.  A.  Low 
Machine  Draw.  (1892)  40  A  section  of  the  "pitch  surface  of 
a  toothed  wheel  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis  is  a 
circle,  and  is  called  a  pitch  circle.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  'Pitch-wheels,  toothed  wheels  in  machinery  or 
clocks,  which  work  together. 

Pitch  (pitj),  f.1  Forms:  3-4  piche,  4-5 
piccho,  pycche,  5-6  pytoh(e,  (5  pydche),  6- 
pitch,  (7  peche).  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.,  pitched, 
pight:  see  below.  [ME.  piche(n,picche(n,  north. 
pykke(n,  pikke  (see  PICK  z».2)  ;  pa.  t.  pihte,  pijle, 
pight(e,  pa.  pple.  piht,pi)t,  pight;  also  later  pitched, 
pitched,  pitcht,  etc.  (Cf.  clihte,  slihte,  early  pa. 
tenses  of  CLITCH,  STITCH.)  Of  obscure  origin  and 
history.  The  forms  point  to  an  OE.  *picc(e)an, 
of  the  ist  weak  class,  pa.t.  *pihte,  of  which  how- 
ever no  instance  has  been  found  ;  nor  does  any  vb. 
corresponding  in  form  and  sense  appear  in  the 
cognate  languages.  See  Note  below.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  For  the  present  stem,  see  the  quots.  in  B.,  and 
those  given  under  PICK  0.2 

2.  Past  tense,     a.  3  pihte,  3-4  piste,  3-5  pyjte, 
4-5Pi3t,py}t,pighte,pyghte,(5pint),4-6pyght, 
(pyth),  4-7  pight  (psit).  0.  4  picched,  4-6  picht, 
5  pytched,  6  pyched,  7  pitcht,  6-  pitched. 

a.  c  1JOJ  LAV.  29653  per  he  pihte  his  stsef.  1*97  R.  GLOOC. 
(Rolls)  1  171  Stakes  of  ire  momon  he  pijte  in  temese  ground*. 
ci3«o  Piy  (see  B.  aj.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace 
(Rolls)  4644  pey.  .pyght  beym  pauylons  &  tente.  Ibid. 
15246  He  pighte  his  staf  ber  doun  vpright.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  A.  741  He  pyjt  hit  here  in  token  of  pes.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'i  T.  1831  He  pighte  [v.  rr.  pyghte,  pight, 
piht]  hym  on  the  pomel  of  his  heed,  c  1400  Melaytu  800 
And  pyghte  Pauylyons  with  mekill  pryde.  1436  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  152  Statly  tentes  anon  they  py#e.  cuso  Merlin 
li.  150  Ther  thei  pight  the  kynges  teynte.  157*  BOSSEWELL 
Armorie  in.  24  b,  He.  .pyght  hys  pauilions,  at  the  heade  of 
a  Ryuer.  1617  DRAYTON  Agincourt,  etc.  97  Vnder  Pomfret 
his  proud  Tents  he  pight. 

B.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4645  pey 
picched  per  pauylons.  1340-70  Alex.  4-  Dind.  1139  ad 
fin.,  How  alixandre  picht  a  pelyr  of  marbyl  bere.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Soniies  of  Aymon  xvii.  399  He  toke  a  torche  and 
fyred  it,  and  pytched  it  bytwene  the  strawe  and  the  bedsted. 
1530  Pyched  [see  B.  6).  1535  Pitched  [see  B.  4  cl  158* 
STANYHURST  /Eneis  in.  74  Theare  picht  he  his  kingdoom. 

8.  Past  participle,  a.  3-4  ipiht,  ipijt,  4  ipyjt, 
ypijte,  i-pejt,  4-6  i-pight,  5  ypyght,  6  ypight. 
0.  4  piht,  (pite);  4-5  pi}t,  pyjt,  (5  pijte, 
pyjte,  pyghte),  5-6  (pighte),  pyght,  Sc.  picht, 
pyoht,  6  pyht,  4-7  (9  arch.)  pight  (psit).  T.  4 
piched,  pyched,  i-picht,  4-5  picched,  -id,  6 
pytohed,  6-8  pitcht,  6-  pitched. 

a.  ia97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1116  pe  emperour  adde  ipi;t 
[v.  rr.  £14*5  pi?t,  c  1435  ypyght]  his  pauilons.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  243  A  spere  i-py?t  {hasta  df/txa].  Ibid. 
III.  273  pe  pavylouns  were  i-pe?t.  Ibid.  VII.  75  pe  stake 

as  i-pignt.     a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  108  pe  pyon,  pe  peere, 
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f.  c  1350  Will.Palerne  1627  per  were  pijt  pauilounns.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  785  In  a  pun.  he  of  pal  place  pyit  to  be 
)ates.  136*  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  11.  43  In  middes  on  a  Moun- 
tuyne.  .Was  piht  vp  a  Pauilon.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xvii.  183  A  spere  tnat  is  pight  in  to  the  erthe.  c  1410 
AntHrs  of  Arth.  xxxvii,  In  myd  Plumtun  Lone,  hor  paue- 
luns  were  pi?je.  (1430  Pijt,  14..  Py?t  (see  B.  sc).  a  1470 


Pyght  [B.iij.    c  1470  Got.  tf  Caw.  313  Anepai!yeoun..that 

Eroudly  wes  picht.     1513  Pycht   [see   B.  5).      c  1530  l.n. 
ERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  44  She  had  pyght  a  rvche 
pauylyon.     1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  55  His  honors  ' 


pauylyon.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  55  His  honors  lent, 
that  . .  was  pighte  at  long  Ichingtpn.  1578  Scot.  Poems 
ifjth  C.  (1801)  II.  203  A  prince  ..  picht  to  rule  and  reigne. 
'579,  '^'7  Pight  [see  B.  5).  1790  STRYPE  Stout's  Surv.  (1754) 
I.  I.  xxix.  301/2  In  the  Castle-yard  was  pight  a  comely 
Quintane.  1864  SKEAT  VhlancTs  Poems  293  On  a  rising 
hillock  pight. 

v.  13..  Piched  [see  B.  i];  pyched  (6.5).  1340-70  I-picht 
[B.  5!-  c  1380  Picchid  [B.  io).  c  14*0  PallaJTon  Hast.  iv. 
667  Let  hem  be  pressed,  picchid,  and  ywrie.  1545  LELAND 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  cxviii.  330  Yet  herein  only 


I  have  not  pytched  the  supreme  work  of  my  labour.  1564- 
78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  60  When  the  battaile 
was  pitched.  ri6iz  CHAPMAN  lliadxv.  654  Close  the  deadly 


toil  Was  pitch'd  on  both  parts.    1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
41  Tents.. pitcht  neere  the  water  side.    1703  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.  167  Any  Substance,  .pitcht  steddy  upon  two  points. 
B.  Signification. 

I.  To  thrust  in,  fix  in ;  make  fast,  fasten,  settle  ; 
set,  place. 

1 1.  trans.  To  thrust,  drive  (a  stake,  spear,  staff, 
peg,  etc.)  firmly  into  the  ground ;  to  fix  or  make 
fast  (a  thing)  by  driving  it  into  some  object ;  also, 
to  fix  (an  object)  on  a  pole,  spear,  etc. ;  to  plant, 
implant ;  to  fix,  stick,  fasten.  In  later  quots.,  ap- 
proaching the  sense  '  to  place '.  Obs. 

c  laos  LAV.  6490  He  igrap  his  spere  stronge  ber  he  pihte 
hit  o  bun  londe  [c  1275  par  hit  was  ipiht  in  londel.  c  xaoo 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  274/107  Pine  staf  piche  in  be  grounde  :  And 
he  schal  here  lefand  blowe.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1171 
[see  2).  cijSo  WVCLIP  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  170  pis  neiber 
chawle,  in  which  ben  pia,t  many  tech.  1361  —  Eccl. 
xii.  ii  The  widis  of  wise  men.. as  nailes  in  to  heiye  pi^t 
[1388  as  nailis  fastned  deepe].  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De 
P.  R.  v.  vi.  (Tollem.  MS.), Tweyne Tholow  synewis..piccheb 
hem  selfe  [1582  fixe  themselues:  orig.  se  inngunt]  in  besub- 
staunce  of  behumoure  cristallyn.  ax6ao  J.  DYKE  Worthy 
Contmnn.  (1640)  180  A  stake,  or  a  post  is  pitched  in  the 
ground.  1633  ROGERS  Treat.  Sticram.  i.  Pref.,  A  planter 
takes  the  sien  of  the  Apple-tree,  and  pitches  it  into  a  Crab- 
tree  Stock.  1647  WARD  Simf.  Cobler  (1843)  34  The  stakes 
[of  a  tent)  firmely  pitched.  1674-91  (see  PITCH  so.'  7).  1707 
MORTIMER  Hush,  (1721)  I.  172  Pitch  a  small  Stick  at  every 
place  where  there  is  to  be  a  little  Hill.  1754  J.  LOVE  Cricket 
14  The  Stumps  arc  pitch'd.  1775  J.  JEKVLL  Corr.  29  Mar., 
The  houses  [are]  chiefly  built  of  the  round  sea-pebbles 
pitched  in  mortar. 

b.  To  pitch  the  wickets  (Cricket) :  to  stick  or 
fix  the  stumps  in  the  ground  and  place  the  bails. 

1745  Daily  Advertiser  28  Sept.  3/1  The  Wickets  to  be 
pilch 'd  by  Kleven  o' Clock.  1803  Laws  of  Cricket  5  The 
Party  which  goes  from  home  shall  have . .  the  pitching  of 
the  wickets,  which  shall  be  pitched  within  thirty  yards  of 
a  centre  fixed  by  the  adversaries.  1866  Routledgt  s  livery 
Boy's  Ann.  337  The  wickets  had  better  be  pitched  without 
loss  of  time. 

t  2.  transf.  To  thrust  a  pointed  instrument  into 
or  through  (something) ;  to  stab,  stick,  pierce, 
transfix.  Ods. 

1*97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1174  Stakes  of  ire  monion  he  pijte 
[v.rr.  pyte,  put,  putte]  in  temese  grounde,.  .pat  }if  ber  eni 
ssipes  come..Hil  ssolde  piche  horn  boru  out.  c  1310  Sir 
Triitr.  206  Bot  on  wib  tresoun  bere  purch  be  bodi  him 
pijt  c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C.  163  Cryste.  .also  suffred  bat 
longius  his  hcrte  pyghte  And  made  his  herte  blode  to  rynne 
downe.  1381  WVCLIF  John  xix.  37  The!  schulen  se  in  to 
whom  they  pijten  thorw  [Vulg.  transfxerttnt}.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Ixv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  If  be  skynn 
of  be  face  is  ipi^t  and  iprikked  with  an  nedel  ober  a  pynne 
and  blede|>  nought. 

8.  To  place  and  make  fast  with  stakes,  poles, 
pegs,  etc. ,  as  a  net,  or  the  like.  Now  rare. 

IS4S  ELYOT,  Tenderl  f  logos,  to  pytche  hayes  or  nettes. 
1601  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  391  [Theyjpitched  their 
Tew  to  intangle  the  same  Protector.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg  in.  572  The  dext'rous  Huntsman . .  pitches  Toils  to 
stop  the  Flight.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  IIL  xxxi,  There's  time 
to  pitch  both  toil  and  net. 

4.  spec.  To  fix  and  erect  (a  tent,  pavilion,  etc.) 
as  a  place  of  lodgement ;  &}sofg. 

Orig.  referring  to  its  being  fixed  with  pegs,  etc.  driven 
into  the  ground ;  now  associated  with  the  idea  of  placing  . 

i»97  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  4254  pe  king..bigan  to  picche 
is  pauilons  him  vor  to  abyde.  1489  CAXTON  Faytei  of  A. 
I  xiv.  37  For  to  pydche  and  dresse  vp  tentes.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  S,  Cr.  v.  x.  24  You  vile  abhominable  Tents,  Thus 
proudly  pight  \Qo.  pitcht]  vpon  our  Phrygian  plaines. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot'i  Treat.  11.  123  We  were  fain 
to  encamp  hard  by  under  Carpets  which  we  pitched  instead 
of  Tents.  1759  JOHNSON  Raaelal  xxxvii,  The  tents  wer< 
pitched  where  I  chose  to  rest.  1844  Regul.  I*  Ora.  An 
55  When  Troops  are  to  encamp,  General  Officers  are  not 
to  leave  their  Brigades  until  the  Tents  are  pitched. 
b.  So  to  pitch  a  camp,  a  caravan,  etc. 


. 

wel  proudliche  ipiht.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A  .  it  xxxv. 
148  Wyth  two  staues  ypyght  atte  eyther  ende.  15*1  Worl 
t,  Child  in  Haal.  Dodsley  I.  243,  I  have  also  palaces  i-pighL 
1500  Sn-NSFR  F.  Q.  I.  ix.  33  For  underneath  a  craggy  cliff 


downe  their  campe.     1*97  DRYDF.S   Virg  .Georg.  m.  540 
The  Youth  of  Rome..  pitch  their  sudden  Camp  before 
Foe.     .8«o  WARTKR  Sta-toard  II.  117 


jdliche  ipiht.    1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  «•  xxxv         •  ^         h  f         th<_     )ace  wh<:re  i,  was  pa*"*: 

:h  two  slaues  ypyght  atte  eyther  ende.    ISM  World    \        "°p,,"'  ;}',,//,,  AVwx  12  Apr.  3/6  Defendant  . .  pitched 
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a  caravan  on  the  grass. 

C.  absol.  or  intr.  To  encamp. 
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PITCH. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xiv.  4  Here  in  bis  place  wher  we  are 
pight.  1535  COVERDALE  Josh.  xi.  5  All  these  kinges.  .came, 
and  pitched  together  by  y*  water  of  Meram.  1628  HOBBES 
Thncyd.  (1822)  117  To  choose  a  commodious  place  to  pitch 
in.  1800  Misc.  Tracts  in  A siat.  Ann.  Kef.  284/2  The  uncle 
of  the  Rajah,  .invited  us  to  pitch  the  next  day  on  a  spot 
close  to  the  palace.  1851  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixx.  IX.  77  The 
succeeding  troops,  coming  up  in  the  dark,  pitched  as  they 
could  without  any  order. 

6.  trans .  To  put  (anything)  in  a  fixed  or  definite 
place  or  position,  so  as  to  stand,  lie,  or  remain 
firmly  or  permanently;  to  set,  fix,  plant,  place; 
to  found  or  set  up  (a  building,  pillar,  etc.).  In 
pa.pple.  -  set,  fixed,  planted,  placed,  situated. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  477  Ho  fyndez  no  folde  her  fote  on 
to  pyche.  13. .  Gaw.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  768  A  castel.  .Pyched  on 
a  prayere,  a  park  al  aboute.  1340-70  Alex.  #  Dind.  1135 
pere  his  burnus  he  bad  bulden  of  marbre  A  piler  sadliche 
t-picht,  or  he  passe  wolde.  c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS. 
Digby  182)  xix,  In  be  kenellshulde  ben  picched  smale  stones 
ywrapped  aboute  with  strawe  of  be  bounties  litter.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Eneis  x,  iii.  44  Ane  circulet  of  plyabyll  gold.. 
Abuf  hys  haris  apon  hys  hed  weil  pycht.  1551  RECORDE 
Pathw.  Kttffwl.  i.  xi.  Then  pitch  one  foote  of  your  com- 
passe  at  (he  one  ende  of  the  line.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph. 
Cal.  Dec.  134  And  in  my  face  deepe  furrowes  eld  hath 
pight.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xvi.  249  Their  mightier 
Empire,  there,  the  middle  English  pight.  16x7  COLLINS 
Def.  Bp.  Ely  u.  viii.  300  A  gulfe  ..  is  pight  betweene 
vs  &  them.  1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  946 
In  stiff  Soyls,  if  the  Crops  be  not  early  pitch'd,.  .the  Roots 
never  spread  or  shoot  deeper.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Yoy.  E.  Ind.  190  The  third  climb'd  up  and  pitch'd  him- 
self on  his  Head,  upon  the  Head  of  the  second.  1703 
MOXON  Meek.  Exerc,  220  Take  care  that  in  pitching  the 
Globe  into  the  Mandrel,  that  the  imaginary  Axis ..  lye  in  a 
straight  Line  with  the  Axis  of  the  Mandrel.  1848  J_rnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  IX.  II.  553  Pitching  the  holes  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  hill.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xiii, 
The  abrupt  hill,  on  which  the  town  of  Bridgenorth  is  pitched. 
1899  Daily  News  24  Apr.  4/5  Fireman  S.  '  pitched '  his 
machine  against  the  burning  building,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  woman  safely  to  the  ground. 

b.  spec.  To  set  a  (stone,  etc.)  upon  end ;  to  set  a 
stone  on  edge  for  paving. 

1x623  W-  PEMBLE  Zachary  (1629)  159  Markes  or  Bound- 
Stones  should  be  pitcht  up.  1642  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar 
(1649)  203  Jacob  taketh  one  of  the  stones  that  he  had  laid 
his  head  upon,  and  pitched  it  up  for  a  pillar.  1657  HOWELL 
Londinop.  93  On  the  South  side  of  their  high  street . .  is 
witched  upright  a  great  stone,  called  London  Stone.  1715 
,EONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  82  A  range  of  Stones 
pitch'd  edge-way. 

t  6.  Jig.  To  place,  implant,  plant,  set,  fix  (any- 
thing immaterial,  one's  trust,  hope,  desire,  purpose, 
thought,  attention,  sight,  etc.)  in  or  on  some  object, 
or  in  some  state.  (See  also  5  c.)  Obs. 

(c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  307  |5e  rote  of  loue  bat  shulde 
be  picchid  in  goddis  lawe.]  Ibid.  480  Oure  bileue  &  hope  is 
picchid  in  be  grace  of  iesu  crist.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xn.  Introd.  (Tollem.  MS.),  f>ey  [briddes]  haueb  a 
seminal  vertu  of  kynde  pyjte  in  hem.  c  1430  Hymns  yirg. 
94  pou  be  woo;  In  iolite  whan  bou  art  pi3t.  1550  CROWLEY 
Last  Trump.  151  Se  that  thy  fayth  be  pitched  On  thy 
Lord  God  most  constantly.  1591  LYLY  Endim.  v.  i,  Pitching 
his  eyes  fast  to  the  ground,  as  though  they  were  fixed  to 
the  earth.  1600  FAIRFAX  Taao  I.  xlviii,  She  fled.. And  left 
her  image  in  his  hart  ipight.  1 1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  (1658) 
Ded.,  To  take  off  the  hearts,  .from  idle  Pamphlets.. and 
pitch  them  on  the  grave . .  points  of  Religion.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  v.  xxv.  (1840)  287  He  pitched  his  thoughts  on  the 
holy  war.  1688  BUNYAN  Jerus.  Sinner  Saved  (1886)  56  She 
thought  He  pitched  His  innocent  eyes  just  upon  her.  1820 
L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  43  (1822)  I.  339  Lauria.. pitching 
her  mind  among  the  enjoyments  of  Corinth. 

7.  To  place  or  lay  out  (wares)  in  a  fixed  place 
for  sale ;  hence,  to  expose  for  sale  in  the  market  or 
other  public  place. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  80  [They] 
did.,  take  away  x  semys  of  see  fyshe. .,  and  pyched  them  in 
the  parishe  of  Saynt  Mary's,  and  ther  sette  it  to  sale. 
1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  II.  (1558)  83  When  the  sale, 
staffe  was  pight  and  in  ye  market  place.  1802  Ann. 
Keg.  6  All  corn  should  be  brought  into  the  market,  and 
pitched,  as  in  former  times.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moguin- 
fandon  n.  in.  165  No  less  than  36,487  tons  of  meat  are 
annually  'pitched'  at  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  Markets. 
1884  Globe  26  Sept.  7/1  At  Melton  Mowbray  cheese  fair 
yesterday  some  xoo  dozen  cheese  were  pitched.  1886  Auck- 
land Even.  Star  25  June  12/1  A  good  many  hides  were 
pitched,  and  bidding  was  spirited. 

t  b.  Pilch  and  pay  (absol.  or  intr.)  :  ?  to  pay 
down  at  once,  pay  ready  money.  Obs. 

14. .  Piers  of  Fullham  206  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  9  Yt  ys 
full  hard  bothe  to  pyche  and  paye.  1559  Mirr.  Mag..  War- 
ivtck  xiv,  I  vsed  playnnes,  euer  pitch  and  pay.  1573  TUSSER 
Hutb.  (1878;  21 1  At  Norwich. . .  A  citie  trim :  Where  strangers 
wel  may  seeme  to  dwel,  That  pitch  and  pay,  or  keepe  their 
day.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  H.  iii.  5!  The  word  is,  Pitch  and 
pay :  trust  none.  1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Errour  on  Left  Hand 
102  But  you  your  promise  once  did  breake.  Giue  me  your 
hand,  that  you  will  pitch  and  pay. 

8.  intr.  (or  reft.)  To  place  or  locate  oneself;  to 
take  up  one's  abode;  to  take  up  one's  position, 
settle,  alight.     Now  rare  or  arch.    (Cf.  4  c.) 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  x  Mace.  ix.  33  They  fled  into  the 
desert  of  Thecua,  and  they  pitched  by  the  water  of  the  lake 
Asphar.  1623  COCKERAM  in,  lohn  de  monte  Rcgio  . .  made 
a  small  iron  Fly  to..flye  about  all  the  roome,  and  returne 
and  pitch  on  his  sleeue.  1692  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing-Master 
(ed.  2)  135  You  must  pitch  your  self  to  the  same  Guard  with 
your  Small-sword  as  you  do  with  your  Broad.  1727  Philip 
Quarll  (1816)  57  The  fowl  being  pitched  upon  the  bank. 
1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  Nnu  Hampsh.  1 1 1.  201  The  first  settlers 
pitched  here,  but  the  trade  has  long  since  been  removed  .. 
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about  four  miles  further  up.  18*7  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field 
Sports  91  An  owl  pitched  immediately  over  our  heads. 
1900  [see  PITCHING///,  a.  3]. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  alight  and  settle. 

1765  Treat.  Dotti.  Pigeons  106  [Certain  pigeons]  are  ex- 
ceeding good  to  pitch  stray  Pigeons  that  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  their  own  home. 

c.  reft,  and  intr.  To  seat  oneself,  sit  down,  take 
a  seat.  dial,  or  collotj. 

1796  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  279  He.. could  not  carry  the 
amount.. for  the  distance  of  one  mile  without  pitching. 
1844  E.  JESSE  Scenes  Country  Life  I.  254  The  cottager's 
wife  will  ask  [him]  to  sit  down  in  that  hearty  Devonshire 
phrase,.. 'Do'y  Sir,  pitch  yourself — bringing  forward  a 
chair. 

9,  trans,  transf.  (from  I  and  5).  To  set,  plant, 
fill,  furnish  (something)  with  things  or  persons 
stuck  or  placed  in  or  on  it.  f  a.  gen.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4056  A  hundrith  shippes. .  Pight  full  of 
pepull  &  mony  prise  knight.  1420  Siege  Rouen  \nArchgeo- 
logia  XXI.  62  A  dyche  was  made,  . .  They  pyght  hyt  wyth 
stakes  hors  to  perche.  1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  (1549)  145 
The  daungerouse  rase  of  auctoritee,  pight  full  of  perils. 
c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  IX.  337  [He]  Cut  a  dike  by  it,  pitch 'd 
with  pales,  broad  and  of  deep  import.  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopius,  Gothick  Wars  i.  24  Pitching  the  top  with  multi- 
tude of  stakes. 

t  b.  spec.  To  set,  stud,  or  adorn  with  gems  or 
the  like.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  217  Pyjt. .  Wyth  whyte  perle  &  non 
ober  gemme.  Ibid.  241  '  O  perle  '  quoth  I, ' in  perlez  py^t '. 
?ii4oo  Marie  Arth.  212  In  ever-ilk  aperty  pyghte  with 
— ^cyous  stones.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxli.  273 

*  ^  I  J ll*..!  I  1  J  ™    « 


208  He  wore  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  pight  with  pieces 

of  gold. 

c.  To  pave  (a  road,  path,  or  street)  with  stones 
set  on  end  ;  orig.  with  pebbles  or  cobbles  ;  hence, 
also,  with  granite  '  randoms  ',  or  with  dressed  and 
squared  'setts'.  Also,  to  form  a  foundation  for 
a  macadamized  road  with  larger  stones  placed  on 
edge  by  hand. 

c  1550  R  .  Ricart's  Kalendar  (Camden)  57  In  this  yere 
was  Redclif  strete  .  .  new  pight.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol. 
Theol.  vL  251  Hell  (the  pavement  whereof  was  commonly 
said  to  be  pitcht  with  shavelings  skuls,  and  great  mens 
crests).  1666  Act  18  #  10  Choi.  II,  c.  8  §  18  The  order 
and  manner  of  paving  and  pitching  the  Streets  and  Lanes. 
1682  WOOD  Life  31  July  (d.  H.  S.)  III.  25  In  this  month 
.  .  was  the  highway  .  .  pitched  with  peebles  and  hard 
stone.  1717  TABOR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  554  The  Sur- 
face of  the  Clay  was  neatly  pitch  'd  with  small  Flint  and 
Stones,  Pointed  at  their  lower  ends,  and  Headed  at  their 
upper  ends.  1811  Self  Instructor  140  Paved  with  bricks  or 
pitched  with  pebble.  1905  ll'estm.  Gaz.  25  Aug.  5/3  In 
addition  to  flagging  and  pitching  several  roads. 

1  1O.  To  '  put  together'  ;  to  construct  by  fastening 
the  parts  together  ;  pa.pple.,  compacted,  knit.  Obs. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  2720  Alle  here  schippjs  were  redy 
dyght  And  fraught  with  vitayles  and  wel  pight.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Blanckardyn  xiv.  47  All  thassystents..sayde  that 
they  neuere  sawe  no  fayrer  man  of  armes,  nor  better  pyght. 
161  1  COTGR.  ,  Compacts,  compacted  ;  well  set,  knit,  trust,  pight, 
or  ioyned  together. 

H.  To  set  in  order,  arrange,  determine  ;  to  fix 
the  order,  position,  rate,  price,  or  pitch  of. 

11.  trans.  To  set  in  order  for  fighting,  to  arrange 
(a  battle,  field  of  battle,  etc.  :   see  BATTLE  sb.  it, 
FIELD  sb.   8  b)  ;    to  set  in  array.    Obs.   exc.  in 
PITCHED///,  a.  (q.  v.,  sense  2). 

a  1470  TIPTOFT  Cxsar  xii.  (1530)  14  Cesar  had  ordered  hys 
army  &  pyght  his  felde  in  a  conuenient  place.  1513  BRAD- 
SHAW  St.  Werburge  n.  1244  The  duke  of  Normandy..  Pight 
a  stronge  batell.  1x553  VDALI.  Royster  D.  iv.  vi.  (Arb.)  70 
If  ye  two  bidde  me,  we  will  with  him  pitche  a  fielde.  1558 
PHAER  /Encid  if.  E  ij  b,  Polites  .  .  through  foes  and  wepons 
pight,  Through  galeryes  along  doth  ronne.  1590  MARLOWE 
nd  Pt.  Taitibarl.  in.  i,  Our  battle,  then,  in  martial  manner 
itch'd.  £1645  T.  TULLIE  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  37  The 
nemie  drew  out  some  foot  to  peche  against  those  in  the 
ditch.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  i.  (1701)  54/2  When  to 
wage  War,  and  when  to  pitch  a  Field. 

12.  To  set  (one  person)  against  another  in  contest 
or  competition  ;  to  pit.  rare. 

1801  tr.  Gabriellfs  Myst.  Hnsb.  II.  48  My  tutor  offered  to 
pitch  me  against  the  clerk  for  reading,  and  against  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer's  son  for  casting  accounts.  1889  Daily 
News  6  Aug.  5/7  We  are..  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
great  fleets  against  which  we  shall  be  pitched  when  the 
manoeuvres  commence. 

1  13.  To  determine  (something  that  is  to  be)  ;  to 
set,  fix,  settle,  appoint,  fix  upon.  Obs. 

c  X557  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xcvi.  272  Tel  ye,  I  say,  the  Gentiles 
all  This  Lord  his  raigne  hath  pight.  1579  W.  WILKINSON 
Confnt.  Familye  of  Loue  38  b,  If  they  be  such  as.  .by  a 
price  pitcht  they  are  detiuered  out  for.  1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag. 
n.  iii.  37  Between  us  theres  a  price  already  pitcht.  1602 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvi.  (1612)  216  Pluto  ..  and  all 
th'  infernall  States  .Did  pytch  a  Session,  to  correct  Remisnes 
in  debates.  1649  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  166  The 
King  now  hath  pitcht  a  new  day  for  his  repaire  to  Antwerp. 
t  b.  intr.  To  come  to  a  decision  ;  to  decide.  Obs. 

1668  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  191  Privy  seals, 
sealed  paper,..  have  been  all  more  or  lesse  disputed,..  but 
where  we  shall  pitch  I  am  not  yet  wise  enough  to  tell  you. 
1667-8  Ibid.  240  We  are  yet  very  irresolute  what  way  to 
pitch. 

o.  trans.  Cards.  In  certain  games  (e.g.  Nap), 
to  select  or  determine  (a  particular  suit)  as  trumps 
by  leading  a  card  of  that  suit.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 
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PITCH. 

f!4.  To  fix,  settle,  or  place  in  thought ;  to  deter- 
mine (an  existing  fact) ;  to  ascertain,  or  state  as 
ascertained ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion  about.  Obs. 

1610  WILLET  Hexapla  Dan.  294  Some  pitch  their  beginning 
at  Cyrus.  1640  Bp.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  (ed.  Ward)  33/2  First 
they  pitch  their  conclusion,  and  then  hunt  about  for  premises 
to  make  it  good,  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God  (1834)  1.  24 
Who  can  pitch  a  time  and  person  that  originated  this 
notion?  11687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  26,  I  had.. pitch'd  the 
medium  of  Heads  in  all  the  Families  of  England  to  be  64. 

15.  To  set  at  a  particular  pitch  or  degree  (high, 
low,  etc.;   in  various  metaphorical  applications: 
see  PITCH  sb.'i  22).     In  mod.  use  mostly  fig.  from 
c :  To  set  in  a  particular  '  key '  or  style  of  expres- 
sion, feeling,  etc. 

l633G.  HERBERT  Teinple,C!i.PorM\\,  Pitch  thy  behaviour 
low,  thy  projects  high.  1x859  ^-  HUNT  Cambus  Khan 
Poems  (1860)  167  And  women  came  with  their  impetuous 
lords.  To  pitch  the  talk  and  humanize  the  boards.  1874 
BURNAND  My  Time  xvi.  142  His  conversation  was  pitched  in 
a  minor  key.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  81  Our  second 
assumption  regarding  the  mass  of  the  Earth  was  pitched 
too  low. 

fb.  To  set  or  fix  at  a  price  or  rate.    Obs.  rare. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  109  They  pitched  their  com- 
modities at  what  rate  they  pleased,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum. 
Lieut,  n.  iii,  What  do  you  pitch  her  at  ? 

C.  Mus.  To  set  at  a  particular  pitch,  determine 
the  pitch  of  (a  tune,  the  voice,  an  instrument)  :  see 
PITCH  sb?  23. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Still  Mus.  I.  xi.  54  That  the  Professor,  .so 
pitcn  his  Tune,  as  to  sing  in  his  full  and  natural  voice. 
1744  91  WESLEY  Whs.  (1872)  VIII.  319  Choose  aperson  or 
two  in  each  place  to  pitch  the  tune  for  you.  1841  TENNYSON 
Edwin  Morris  52  '  Parson '  said  I  '  you  pitch  the  pipe  too 
low  '.  1887  CAROLINE  HAZARD  Mem.  J.  L.  Diman  vi.  123 
His  voice  was  well  pitched  and  resonant,  easily  filling  large 
spaces. 

16.  intr.  with  <m  or  upon:  To  fix  upon,  settle 
upon,  decide  upon ;    to  make  choice  of,  select, 
choose ;  t  rarely,  to  determine  ( =•  1 3  or  14)  ;  in 
mod.  use,  to  select  more  or  less  casually,  without 
deliberation  ;  to  let  one's  choice  fall  upon. 

1628  PRYNNE  Cens.  Cozens  62,  I  shall  onely  pitch  vpon 
these  ensuing  passages.  1650  HowF.LL6Yr«^T*  Rev.  Naples 
i.  84  Who  shall  delay  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is 
already  pitch'd  upon.  1674  ALLEN  Danger  Enthus.  86  The 
way  and  method  which  God  pitcht  upon.  11687  PETTY 
Pol.  Arith.  23,  1  pitch  upon  88  thousand  to  be  the  number 
of  Housing  Anno  1686.  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
III.  86  The  Lecturer  to  be  pitch'd  upon  every  3d  year  by  y* 
Warden  &  five  Seniors.  1791 '  G.  GAMBADO  '  A  nn.  Hontm. 
iv.  (1809)  84, 1  pitched  upon  one  that  1  thought  would  suit 
me.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  169  The  place  which  he 
pitched  upon  for  his  trading  post.  1858  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Hist.  SA.  (1873)  HI-  'v-  '*•  411  If  one  holy  place  was 
desecrated,  the  monks  pitched  upon  another. 
HI.  To  cast  or  throw  in  particular  ways. 

17.  trans.  To  cast,  throw,  or  fling  forward ;  to 
hurl  (a  javelin,  spear,  or  bar,  or  a  person  head- 
long ;  to  throw  anything  flat  with  retention  of  its 
horizontal  position) ;  to  throw  (a  thing)  underhand 
so  that  it  may  fall  and  rest  on  a  particular  spot. 
Also  absol. 

To  pitch  Hie  tar:  to  throw  a  heavy  bar  as  a  form  of 
athletic  exercise  or  contest.  To  pitch  (a  person)  oner  the 
bar:  Jig.  (colloq.)  to  deprive^of  the  status  of  a  barrister,  to 
disbar  (cf.  BAR  sb}  24). 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1831  His  hors.  .leepe  aside,  and 
foundred  as  he  leepe  And  er  that  Arcite  may  taken  keepe 
He  pighte  hym  on  the  pomet  of  his  heed,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  8258  Achilles.. Grippet  to  a  grete  speire  with  a  grym 
wille ;  Pight  on  the  prinse,  persit  his  wede.  1579  W.WILKIN- 
SON Confnt.  Familye  of  Lone  41  b.  The  other  doth  pitch 
down  hedlong  both  body  and  soule  into  euerlasting  tor- 
ments. 1592  CHETTLE  Kinde-harts  Dr.  G  j,  One  .;  that . . 
was  not  long  since  disgraded  of  his  place  by  pitching  ouer 
theBarre.  1600, 1715  [see  BAR  si.1 3}.  17x9  D'URFEY  I'ills 
III.  253,  I  . .  can  . .  Pitch-Bar,  and  run  and  wrestle  too. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  612  So  steep  that  you  may  pitch 
a  biscuit  from  its  summit  into  the  river  which  washes  its  base. 
1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  i.  (1819)  i  In  crossing  a  heath,  sup- 
pose I  pitched  my  foot  against  a  stone,  and  were  asked  how 
the  stone  came  to  be  there.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi. 
xiii,  As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance.  1836  LADY  W.  DE 
ERESBY  in  C.  K.  Sharpe's  Corr.  (1888)  II.  495  Mrs  Villiers, 
in  galloping  to  cover  the  other  day.  .was  pitched  off.  1885 
Spectator  25  July  971/2  He  was  within  an  ace  of  pitching 
himself  headforemost  into  the  wildest  of  the  gorges. 

b.  To  throw  (sheaves,  hay,  etc.)  with  a  pitch- 
fork; esp.  on  to  a  cart  or  stack  in  homing  or 
inning  the  crop.  Often  absol. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  13  Canstow  seruen . .  ober  syngen 
in  a  churche,  Ober  coke  for  my  cokers  ober  to  be  cart  picche, 

..ober  make  bond  to  sheues  1   1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  131  Or 

.,  ,6lo 

is  a 
:hed 

a  load  of  wheat.    1904  H.  BLACK  Pracf. 'Self-Culture  ii.  49 
He  [could]  pitch  hay  with  the  haymakers  in  the  pasture. 

o.  In  Base-ball  or  other  games :  To  deliver  or 
serve  (the  ball)  to  the  batter.  (Formerly  also  in 
Cricket;  now  to  bowl:  see  BOWL  v.1  4,  5.)  In 
various  games,  to  throw  a  flat  object  towards  a 
mark,  or  so  as  to  fall  in  or  near  a  definite  place. 
Also  absol. 

1773  Genii.  Mag.  XLIII.  568  For  honest  Lumpey  did 
allow  He  ne'er  could  pitch  but  o'er  a  brow.  1803  Laws  of 
Cricket  7  The  ball,  which  the  bowler. .shall  have  pitched 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  wicket.  Mod.  The  player  lhat 
pitches  his  coin  nearest  to  the  mark  has  th?  first  loss. 


PITCH. 


915 


PITCHED. 


d.  slang.  To  litter,  tell. 

1867  Ltmdo n  Herald 23  Mar.  222/2  (Farmer),  If  he  had  had 
the  sense  to.  .pitch  them  a  tale,  lie  might  have  got  off.  1878 
WHICH  r  M>-nt,il  Trav.  14  They  suspected  from  his  pitch' 
ing  such  stories,  he  must  surely  be  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 

18.  ittlr.  for  pass.  To  tall  headlong  heavily,  to 
land  on  one's  head,  or  strike  forcibly  against  some- 
thing, by  being  thrown. 

i»07  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  673  |>o  he  was  iflowc  an  hei.  &  ne 
cowpe  not  alUte;  Actoun  mid  so  gret  eir  to  ITCH  erbe  he  vel 
&  pi}te,  Pat  af  to  peces  he  to  rod  \MS.  B.  rofj.  13. .  daw. 
\  (',>-.  Kttt.  1456  Schalkez.. Haled  to  hym  of  her  arewez, 
bitten  hym  oft ;  Hot  |»e  poyntcz  payred  at  be  pyth  bat  py^t 
in  liis  schcldez.  1506  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  viii.  8  In  his  fall  mis- 
fortune him  mistook*!  For  on  hisnead  unhappily  he  pight. 
ITOO  DRVDEN  Pal.  tf  Arc.  ill.  703  Forward  he  flew,  and 
pitching  on  his  head,  He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for 
dead.  1796  Mouse  Auier.  Geog.  I.  480  A  large  pine  has 
heen  seen.. to  pitch  over  endwise.  1857-8  SEARS  A  than. 
iv.  30  Columbus  had  to  argue .  .that,  when  he  came  upon 
this  side  of  the  world  he  would  not  be  in  danger  of  pitching 
off  into  nowhere. 

19.  t  a-  traits.  Of  a  ship  :  To  plunge  (her  head) 
downwards  into  the  water,  instead  of  rising  with 
the  wave.  06s.    [Has  affinities  with  IV.] 

1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Cram.  ii.  4  If  she  haue  not  a 
full  Bow,  it  will  make  her  p'itch  her  head  much  into  the  Sea. 
Ibid.  10. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  ship :    To  plunge  with  the  head 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea ;   hence  (as  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  head  rising  or   'scending'  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave),  to  rise  and  fall  alternately  at  bow 
and  stern;   to  plunge  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
(as  distinguished  from  rolling). 

a  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  Philos.  i.  iii,  What  makes  her 
pitch  and  scend  too  much.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  y.  175  The 
Sloop.,  rolled  and  pitched  so  violently,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  1xi.it  to  lay  a  long-side  of  her.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  xxxv.  132  The  ship  works  hard,  groaning  and  creaking, 
and  pitching  into  a  heavy  head-sea.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Word-bk.,  Strut,  to,  to  rise  after  pitching  heavily  and  : 
suddenly  bevveen  two  waves,  or  out  pi  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

c.  trans,  with  adv.  or  extension  :  To  cast  (away, 
overboard,  etc.)  by  this  movement.     (A  mixture  of 
senses  17  and  19.) 

1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  When  a  ship  falls  with  her 
head  too  much  into  the  sea,  or  beats  against  it  so  as  to 
endanger  her  top-masts,  they  say,  she  will  pitch  her  masts 
by  the  board.  1811  NavalChron.  XXV.  27  Having  pitched 
her  bowsprit  and  foremast  away.  1885  RUNCIMAN  Skippers 
-5-  Sh.  17  Which  threatened  to  pitch  the  masts  out  of  her. 

d.  intr.  Of  a  person  or  animal :   To  plunge 
forward  like  a  pitching  ship.     (Cf.  to  LURCH.) 

1849  THACKERAY  Pcndcnnis  Ix,  When  I  begin  to  talk  too 
much.,  when  I  begin  to  pitch,  I  authorize  you .  .to  put  away 
the  brandy-bottle.  1859  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C,  vil, 
Whistling  to  the  lumbering  Newfoundland,  who  came  pitch- 
ing tumuTtuously  toward  them.  1863  COWOEN  CLARKE  Shaks. 
Char.  xx.  508  The  only  time  he.. ventures  at  a  reason  for 
what  he  says,  he  flounders  and  pitches  headlong. 
6.  (See  quot.1  U.  S. 

1883  HALLOCK  Sportsman's  Gat.  Gloss.,  Pitch,  v.i.,  to 
buck,  to  jump  from  the  ground  with  the  legs  bunched 
together,  as  a  mustang  or  mule. 

IV.  20.  intr.  To  incline  or  slope  forwards  and 
downwards;  to  dip.  Now  only  in  Mining,  said 
of  a  vein  of  ore,  or  other  stratum. 

«S»9  [see  PITCHING  ppl.  a.  i].  1719  STRACHEY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXX.  969  It  riseth  to  the  North  West,  and  pitcheth  to  the 
South  East.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  tf  Mining  162 
The  vein . .  increases  in  width  with  depth  and  pitches  36° 
east. 

b.  intr.  To  subside  or  settle  down,  as  a  swell- 
ing or  loose  soil ;  fig.  to  fall  off,  lose  flesh,  dial. 


in  W.  K.  W.  Stephens  Life  (i8oj)  I.  v.  287,  I  shall  have  to 
pitch  into  him  a  great  deal  more  in  my  second  volume.  1885 
G.  ALLEN  Babylon  vi,  You  sit  down.. and  pitch  into  those 

sandwiches. 

Til.  24.  The  verb  stem  in  comb,  forming  sbs., 
in  names  of  games  in  which  coins  or  other  objects 
are  pitched  or  thrown  at  a  mark  or  into  a  hole  or 
vessel ;  as  pitch-and-chuck  (cf.  CHUCK -FABTHIKG), 
pitch-and-hustlc  (cf.  HUSTLE-CAP),  pitch-button, 
pitch-half  penny,  pitch-in-tht-holc,pitch-in-thc-tub; 
see  also  PITCH-AND-TOSS,  PITCH-FAKTHING. 


originally  in  somewhat  of  a  causal  relation  :  pick  to  pierce 
or  penetrate  (with  something  pointed),  pitch  to  cause  to 
penetrate,  to  stick  (something  pointed)  in.  But  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  *picctan  as  a  causal  derivative  of 
ptcian  or  pician  appears.  And  although  the  form  pick 
appears  in  both  verbs,  they  are  formally  distinct,  in  that 
PICK  p.1  occurs  with  short  and  long  /',  but  only  with  k, 
never  ~tch,  while  PITCH  occurs  both  with  -tch  and  -k,  but 
never  with  long  7.  They  are  also  quite  distinct  dialeclally  ; 
dialects  which  use  PICK  p.2  for  pitch,  use  pike  for  PICK  v.1] 

Fitch,  (pitj),  i>t  Forms:  i  (se)pioian,  3-4 
pioha(n,  4  picche,  5-6  pyche,  pytch(e,  6-  pitch. 
&.  northern.  3pike,4pik,  5-6pyoke,5-7picke, 
6-  pick.  [OE.  (ff)pician,  i.  pic,  PITCH  sbl\ 
trans.  To  cover,  coat,  or  smear  with  pitch  ;  to 
mark  or  brand  (a  sheep,  etc.)  with  pitch  ;  to  soil 
or  stain  with  pitch. 

cioco  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  26  sedo  on  water  .xxx.  nihta  on 
znne  croccan  hone  be  sie  jepicod  utan.  c  1190  St.  Brandan 
97  in  £  Eng.  Leg.  I.  223,  &  sibbe  ipiched  al  aboute  bat  \K 


[the  meadow]  a  '  thorough  good  soaking  '  at  first,,  .to  make 
the  land  sink  and  pitch  close  together.  1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XI.  u.  679  When  they  [sheep]  are  first  put  into  turnips 
they  lose  ground,  or  pitch,  as  it  is  called,  for  two  months  in 
the  autumn,  and  are  slow  in  regaining  it  afterwards. 
v.  Technical  senses. 

21.  Meek,  trans,  and  intr.  To  fit  into,  interlock, 
engage  (as  one  cog-wheel  with  another). 

,11668  DAVKNANT  Play  House  to  Let  Wks.  (1673)  or  But 
his  fingers  are  pitcht  together.  Ijpi  Specif.  Kelly's  Patent 
No.  1879.  5  The  pinion  P  pitches  into  and  turns  the  wheel 
K-  >8"S  [see  PITCHING  vbl.sb*  9], 

22.  Brewing.  To  add  the  yeast  to  wort  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  fermentation. 

1846  y.  Baxter's  LOr.  Pract.  Agric.  I.  136  Pitching  or 
Setting. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  mixing  the  yeast  with 
the  wort  after  it  has  been  cooled.  1875  Ure's  DM.  Arts 
I.  316  The  heat  is  at  this  time  generally  75°,  if  it  was  pitched 
M  65 ' ;  for  the  heat  and  the  attenuation  go  hand  in  hand. 
VI.  with  adv.  or  prep. 

23.  a.    Pitch   in:    to  set  to  work  vigorously. 
colloq.  (chiefly  U.  S.). 

1847-78  HALLIWELL  s.  v.,  Pitch  in,  to  set  to  work  ;  to  beat 
or  thrash  a  person.  1896  Harper's  Mag.  XCII.  766/2 
They  subsequently  did  pitch  in,  however,  and  fought  well. 
I'*97  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  ix,  He's  paid  me  half 
now ;  and  1  took  hold  with  Dan  and  pitched  right  in.  I 
can  t  do  a  man's  work  yet. 

b.  Pilch  into :  to  attack  or  assail  forcibly  (with 
blows,  etc.,  or  with  words) ;  to  reprimand,  colloq. 

£1843  DK  QUINCKY  Ceylon  Wks.  1859  XII.  16  Both 
imonarchs]  pitched  into  us  in  1803,  and  we  pitched  into  both 
m  1815.  i8$a  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xx,  If  any  man  had  told 
me,  then,.  .1  should  have  pitched  into  him.  1863  FREEMAN 


and  Husslf.  1764  Low  Life  (ed.  3)  46  Narrow  Alleys  filled 
with  Boys  playing  at  Marbles,  Pitch  and  Hussle.  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  $  fast.  in.  viii.  {  15  Pitch  and  Hustle..  a 
game  commonly  played  in  the  fields  by  the  lowest  classes. 
z86i  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  HI.  134,  I  was  watching  a  lot 
of  boys  playing  at  'pitch-button.  18*8  'Pitch-halfpenny 
[see  PINCH  sb.  6).  11845  HOOD  Tale  Trumpet  xxxvi, 
Playing  at  dumps,  or  *pitcli  in  the  hole.  1901  Daily  News 
22  Jan.  Q/I  The  young  ladies  for  the  most  part  seemed  to  be 
in  the  '  *pitch-in-the-tub  '  branch  of  the  profession. 
[  AV.V.  The  form  of  this  verb,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  the 


176,  xj  Ijarelles  peche  to  pyche  the  said  shipp.  _  1577  I*. 
GacKiZHeresoach's  Hvsb.  HI.  (1586)  150 b,  Let  him  pitch  euery 
sowe  and  her  pigs  with  a  seuerall  marke.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thevcnofs  Trav.  L  ito  Without  it  you  would  pitch  all 
your  cloaths,  1716  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  V.  2(0  Theirc 
Money  was  brought  thither  in  Barrells,  pitch'd  up.  1817 
BENNET  in  Parl.  Deb.  1861  The  deponent  declared,  that  he 
had  seen  men  pitched  and  tarred,  and  hunted  through  the 
streets,  on  whom  torture  was  afterwards  inflicted. 

6.  c  1300  Havclok  707  He  dede  it  tere,  an  ful  wel  pike, 
That  it  ne  doutede  sond  ne  krike.  13..  Cursor  M.  5615 
(Cott.)  An  esscen  kyst  sco  did  be  wroght,  Did  pik  it  sua 
wit-oute  and  in.  21400-50  Alexander  4308  A  barge., 
drajen  ouer  with  hidis,  Pared  &  parreld  at  his  pay  pickid  & 
taloghid.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Litrlyc  109  The  shyppe  of 
Noe  was  soo  well  pycked.  1611  COTGR.,  Brayer  vn  navire, 
to  graue,  picke,  or  pitch,  a  Ship.  17. .  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
xxui.  in  Child  Ballads  in.  (1885)  28/2  Ye'll  pict  her  well, 
and  spare  her  not,  And  mak  her  hale  and  soun. 

b.  fig.  To  make  '  as  dark  as  pitch ' ;  to  envelop 
in  pitchy  darkness. 

1664  DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  n.  i,  O  call  that  night  again  ; 
Pitch  her  with  all  her  darkness  round,  a  1700  —  On  Death 
ofAmyntas  6  But  soon  he  found  The  welkin  pitched  with 
sullen  clouds  around. 

Pi'tchable,  a.  rare.  [f.  PITCH  r.i  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  pitched  ;  in  quot.  -  FITCH& 

1486  Bk.  St.  A/tans,  Her.  C  iij  b,  A  cros  flurri  fixabull 
.  .in  iij.  of  his  endys  he  is  florishyng  and  in  the  foote  pich- 
abull  or  fixabulL 

Pitch- and-ohuok,  Piteh-and-hustle :  see 
PITCH  r.1  24. 

Pi'tch-and-to'SS.  [From  name  of  the  two 
actions.]  A  game  of  combined  skill  and  chance. 

Each  player  pitches  a  coin  at  a  mark  ;  (he  one  whose  coin 
lies  nearest  to  the  mark  then  tosses  all  the  coins  and  keeps 
those  that  turn  up  '  head '  i  the  one  whose  coin  lay  next  in 
order  does  the  same  with  the  remaining  ones,  and  so  on  till 
all  the  coins  are  disposed  of. 

1810  SIR  A.  BOSVVELL  Edinburgh  Poems  (1871)  54  The 
germ  of  Gambling  sprouts  in  pitch  and  toss.  1844  DICKENS 
Christmas  Carol  iii,  They  are  good  for  anything  from  pitch- 
and-toss  to  man-slaughter.  1890  Times  16  Sept  10/4  The 
charges  before  the  magistrate.. playing  pitch  and  toss  with 
pence  in  the  streets. 

b.  trans/,  and//.  (In  first  quot.  a  pun.) 
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xix,  Brummagem  half-pennies,  scamps  who  want  to  play 
pitch-and-toss  with  the  property  of  the  country.  1893 
Westm.  Gai.  i  Mar.  2/3  This  is  one  of  the  pitch-and-toss 
points  from  his  speech  as  reported  in  today's  Times. 

Hence  Pitch  and  toss  vbt.phr.,  inlr.  to  play  at 
pitch-and-toss ;  trans,  to  pitch  or  throw  about  as 
if  at  this  game  ;  Pitcher  and  tosser  sb.phr.,  one 
who  pitches  and  tosses. 

1849  S.  BAMKOKD  Early  Days  (1859)  169  There's  a  deal  o' 
sin  committed  thercabeawts ;  pitchin'  an'  tossin',  an'  drinkin', 
an'  beawlin',  i'  Summer  time.    i88a  Miss  BRADDON  m 
Royal  I.  ii.  67  No  scattered  sheets  of  music— no  fancy-work 
pitch-and-tossed  about  the  room.      1883  G.  H.  liouGHTON 


in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  692/1  The  pitchers  and  tossers  allow 
for  you  and  a  rational  amount  of  headway. 

Fitch-back,  a.  [(.  PITCH  sb.*  or  K.I  +  BACK 
adv.]  In  pitch-back  wheel,  a  variety  of  breast- 
wheel  in  which  the  water  is  admitted  much  higher 
than  the  axle  so  as  to  have  a  backward  pitch  or 
direction  on  the  wheel. 

1858  SIMMOSUS  Diet.  TradelPitchJxu.k  Wheel, » kind  of 
wheel  used  in  a  mill,  propelled  by  water. 

Pitch-ball,  -black,  etc. :  see  PITCH  j*.i  5. 
t  Pitch-battle.    Obs.      A   pitched   battle:  cf. 
PITCH-FIELD. 

1797  Sporting-  Mag.  IX.  313  Broughton  having  fought 
sixteen  pitch  battles,  fifteen  of  which  he  won. 

Pitch-blende  (pHJiblend).  Min.  [ad.  Ger. 
pechb'.ende  (Cronstedt,  1758),  f.  ptch  PITCH  **.': 
see  BLENDE.]  Native  oxide  of  uranium,  found  in 
blackish  pitch-like  masses,  more  rarely  crystalline ; 
also  called  UBANIMITE. 

1770  tr.  Cronstedt' s  Min.  217  Pechblende  or  Pitch  Blende 
of  the  Germans.    1704  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cumold.\.Catal. 
Fossils  £2/1  Peche  ulende,  of  a  glassy  shining  surface,  often 
crystallized  in  irregular  pyramids.     1814  AIKIN  Min.  296 
Pitch  Blende.     1861  H.  W.  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Min.  296  Pilch- 
blende  is  distinguished  from  brownblende  by  colour.     1898 
Daily  Chron.  8  Oct.  3/4  Pitchblende .  .possesses  the  property 
of  emitting  the  rays,  or   form  of  energy,  known  as  the 
Becquerel  rays.    1904  /bid.  6  Jan.  5/7  Mine.  Curie.. dis- 
covered radium  in  the  residue  left  after  uranium  had  been 
extracted  from  'pitch-blend ',  or  uranium  ore. 
Pitch-block :  see  PITCH  sb.*  26. 
Fitch-board l.    [f.  PITCH  sbt  VI  +  BOABD 
I   sb.~\  A  thin  wooden  board  used  as  a  guide  in  stair- 
;   building,  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
!   angle,  with  the  base  equal  to  the  breadth  of  tread 
of  the  step,  and  the  perpendicular  equal  to   its 
height,  the  hypotenuse  thus  indicating  the  pitch. 

vrflEncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  I.  618/1  Plate  xxxvm..Fig.  2. 
Exhibits  the  pitch-board,  to  shew  what  pan  of  the  step 
the  twisted  part  of  the  rail  contains.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
'  Oferat.  Mechanic  600  The  pitch-board,  is  a  right-angled 
triangular  board  made  to  the  rise  and  tread  of  the  step,  one 
side  forming  the  right  angle  of  the  width  of  the  tread. 

tPi'toh-board2.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PITCH  st.i 
+  BOARD  sb.]  1 A  fanciful  name  for  a  ship.  (Cf. 
BOARD  jj.  13.) 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  29  To  post  after  him,  and 
scoure  it  with  their  Ethiope  pitchbordes  till  they  be  wind- 
lesse  in  his  quest  and  pursuing. 

Pitch-boat,  -boilery,  etc. :  see  PITCH  sb.i  5. 

Fi'tch-brand.  [f-  PITCH  sbl  +  BBAND  s6.] 
A  brand  or  mark  of  ownership  made  with  pitch 
upon  a  sheep,  etc.  ;  also  fig.,  a  distinctive  evil 
mark  or  characteristic.  So  Pitch-branded  a. 

1631  J.  BURGES  Answ.  Rejoined,  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling 
21  Hec  that  beside  a  pitch-brande,  doth  raddle  the  heads 
of  his  fat  sheepe.  01656  Br.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  234 
David  makes  this  the  pitch-brand  (as  it  were)  of  wicked 
wretches,  '  they  call  not  upon  God '.  1805  LUCCOCK  Nat. 
Wool  318  Instead  of  the  common  pitch-brand  a  permanent 
mark  is  fixed  upon  the  ear  of  the  sheep.  1593  G.  HARVEY 
Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  317  Notable  men  in  their 
kinde,  but  pitch-branded  with  notorious  dissimulation. 

Pitch-button:  see  PITCH  K.I  24. 

Fvtch-cap,  sb.  [f.  PITCH  sbl  +  CAP  **.']  a. 
A  cap  lined  with  pitch,  used  as  an  instrument  of 
torture  by  the  soldiery  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1798.  b.  Mcd.  A  kind  of  plaster  containing  pitch, 
formerly  used  as  a  depilatory  for  the  scalp  in  cases 
of  favus  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.). 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1093  A  pitche  cappe  made  to 
take  away  Ihe  hair  from  scabbed  heads,  depilaioriuia, 
psilolhmni.  1803  E.  HAY  Insurr.  \Yexf.  181  They  cer- 
I  tainly  were  the  introducers  of  pitch-cap  torture  into  the 
county  of  Wexford  [in  1798).  1841  R.  R.  MADDEN  United 
1  Irishmen  I.  xi.  337  The  numbers  tied  up  to  the  triangles 
and  tortured  with  ihe  scourge,  or  tormented  with  the  pitch- 
caps,  .in  the  year  1798.  1887  H.  D.  TRAILL  in  Macin.  Mar. 
July  175  Why  should  anybody  go  out  of  his  way  to  fit  such 
a  pitch-cap  as  that  on  his  head  ? 

Hence  Pitch-cap  v.  trans.,  to  torture  with  a 
pitch-cap. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  TeL  14  Nov.,  The  ignorant  and 
deluded  peasants  who  were  tarred,  pitchcapped,  singed,  and 
flogged  until  their  entrails  fell  out. 

Pitch-chain,  -diameter:  see  PITCH  sb?  26. 

t  Pi'tchcock,  corruption  of  SPITCHCOCK.  Obs. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Art  of  Cookery  ix.  92  To  Pitchcock 
Eels.  You  must  split  a  large  Eel  down  the  Back,  and  joint 
the  Bones,  cut  it  into  two  or  three  Pieces, .  .and  broil  them 
of  a  fine  Brown.  1773  Chron.  in \Ann.  Reg.  96/2  The  dinner 
was  soup,  jack,  perch,  and  eel  pitchcockt,  fowls,  [etc.). 

Pitch-dark:  see  PITCH  j*.1  5. 

Pitched  (pitjt),  t  pifftt  (pit),  ppl.  a.1  [Pa. 
pple.  of  PITCH  K.I  q.  v.  The  form  pight  (in  senses 
1,2)  has  been  obs.  since  n6oo.] 

fl.  Fixed  in  the  ground,  staked;  set  in  any- 
thing ;  adorned  or  set  with  jewels.  Obs. 

o.  «..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  207  A  py?t  coronne  Jet 
bat  gyrle.  1584  in  Drscr.  Thames  (1758)  63  Rowte  W. 
I'icht  Wears  Foot  Wears. 

0..6I5  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (.878)  46  Tyed  was  she 
f.i>t  vnto  a  pitched  stake.  - 

2.   Set  in  orderly  array  for  fighting  :   said 
battle  which  has  been  planned  and  of  which  tnc 
.•round  has  been  chosen   beforehand;    a  regular 
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PITCHED. 

battle  as  distinguished  from  a  skirmish  or  casual 
encounter ;  also  pitched 'fielJ. 

o.  1549-6*  STERNHOLD  S:  H.  Ps.  xxvii.  3  In  battell  pight 
if  they  will  try  I  trust  in  God  for  ayde.  1596  BP.  W. 
BARLOW  Three  Serm.  ii.  85  The  soldier  which  neuer  saw  a 
pight  field.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  412  Fitly  is  the  life  of 
man  compared  vnto  a  pight  battell.  1631  WEEVER  Anc. 
Fun.  Mon.  832  The  martiall  prowesse  of  this  Earle  in  the 
pight  field. 

0.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  503  To  theentent  togiue  him 
battaila  in  a  pitched  field,  and  so  to  make  a  fmall  ende  of 
his  intended  conquest.    1634  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent,  (titie-f.), 
A  Description  of  the  order  of  a  Maine  Battaile  or  Pitched 
Field,    a  1653  GOUGE  Comni.  Heb.  xi.  32  David  was  never 
put  to  flight  in  any  pitcht-battle.    1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  x. 
306  That  magic  flag,  which  has  been  victorious  in  two 
pitched  fields.     1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  ii.  47  In 
this  year  . .  nine  pitched  battles  . .  were  fought  with  the 
heathens. 

3.  Paved  with  stones  set  in  place,  whether  cobbles, 
granite  '  randoms '  or  '  setts  :  see  PITCH  z>.'  9  c. 

ifin  CORVAT  Crudities  23  A  plaine  pitched  walke,  sitb  die, 
that  is,  under  the  open  ayre.  1696  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3175/4 
To  be  Let  a  good  large  Inn,  ..with  a  large  pitch'd  Court. 
ciAy>Pract.  Treat.  RoadsZ(Libr.  Usef.  Kn.,  Husb.  Ill), 
One  party  contending  that  a  pitched  foundation  is  necessary 
to  make  a  substantial  and  good  road.  1890  Daily  News 
16  May  7/1  Maintenance.. of  footways  at  the  sides  of  main 
roads  ..  whether  such  footways  were  flagged,  pitched, 
asphalted,  gravelled,  or  otherwise  constructed,  as  well  as  of 
pitched  crossings  over  those  roads. 

f4.  Jig.  Set  or  fixed  (mentally);  determined, 
resolved.  Obs.  rare. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  i.  67  When  I  disswaded  him  from  his 
intent,  And  found  him  pight  to  doe  it.  1642  H.  MoRE.V0«£- 
of  Soul  11.  iii.  ill.  Ixxiii,  My  pitched  end  Was  for  to  prove 
the  immortality  Of  humane  souls. 

5.  Said  of  a  market  where  the  goods  are  pitched 
in  bulk  (PITCH  z/.l  7),  not  sold  by  sample. 

1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts.  Gloss.,  Pitched  Market, 
where  the  corn  is  exposed  for  sale  as  in  Salisbury,  Devizes, 
and  Warminster,  and  not  sold  by  sample. 

6.  Thrown  in  order  to  fall  on  a  particular  place, 
delivered.     (Also  with  adverbs.) 

1903  Westw.  Gaz.  8  May  3/2  One  disastrous  bump,  baffling 
all  calculation,  that  may  happen  to  it  off  a  pitched-up 
shot.  1904  Daffy  Chron.  12  May  7/3  Both  batsmen  scored 
fairly  regularly  in  front  of  the  wicket  by  driving  any  over- 
pitched  ball. 

7.  [partly  f.  PITCH  sb?}     With  defining  word : 
Having   a   pitch  of  specified  kind  or  magnitude 
(high,  low, etc.):  see  HIGH-PITCHED,  LOW-PITCHED. 
a.  Of  a  roof  or  building,  or  of  a  plough  (PITCH 
sb?  21,  240  and  e). 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  119  Yet  are  the  roofes  high  pitcht. 
1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  IV.  8  A  small  deep-pitched, 
double-breasted  plough.  1902  Daily  Chron.  29  Oct.  7/1 
The  open  lofty-pitched  oak  roof. 

b.  Having  a  specified  musical  pitch  (sb.z  23). 

1622-1898  [see  LOW-PITCHED  i].  1^48  [see  HIGH-PITCHED  i], 
1880  VERN.  LEE  Stud.  Italy  iv.  iii.  169  A  natural  law  of 
music  makes  the  highest  pitched  voice  invariably  the  most 
important. 

Pitched  (pitjt),  ppl.  a?  Also  Sc.  5  pykked,  6 
pikit.  [f.  PITCH  v;±  +  -ED  !.]  Smeared,  covered, 
saturated,  or  otherwise  treated  with  pitch. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  809  Into  a  pieced  \v.  r.  pitched] 
potte  he  wol  hem  glene.  1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Will 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  46  Their  gargarisms,  clysters,  and 
pitch'd-cloths.  1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosf.  (1865)  56 
A  long  coarse  coate,  to  keepe  better  things  from  the  pitched 
ropes  and  plankes.  1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  lix. 
(1877)  472  He  condemned  them  to  be  burnt,  wrapped  in 
pitched  cloth,  in  his  own  gardens. 

P.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  278/1  Pykked,  bitutninatus.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  vm.  ii.  54  The  pikit  bargis  of  fyr  fast  can 
thring. 

Pitcher1  (pi'tfsi).  Forms:  a.  3-5  pioher, 
4-6  pyoher,  (4  -ere),  5-6  pyohar,  (5  -are), 
(6  pitchaer,  pytcher,  pilchard),  6-  pitcher; 
e.  4-5  peoher,  5  -ir,  5-6  Sc.  -ar.  [ME./zV^e/-, 
pecker,  a.  OF.  pichier  (nth  c.),  picier,  pechier, 
picker  (mod.F.  picket,  dial,  picker,  pichier,  petier, 
Gascon  pichey,  Valencian  pilxer,  It.  picckiere)  :— 
pop.L.  type*pictari-uai,inmed.L.pii:driuHt,  bica- 
rium  :  see  BEAKER.  From  L.  also  OHG.  pechari, 
pehhar,  behhari  drinking-cup  (Ger.  becher),  whence 
app.  It.  pe'cchero.] 

1.  A  large  vessel  usually  of  earthenware,  with 
a  handle  (or  two  ears)  and  nsually  a  lip,  for  hold- 
ing and  pouring  out  liquids ;   a  jug ;   a  jug-shaped 
or  vase-shaped  vessel. 


in  some  localities  a  milk-jug;  in  U.  S.  applied  to  a  bedroom 
jug  or  ewer ;  in  Scotland  often  to  a  large  earthenware  jar 
with  two  ears,  in  which  drinking-water  is  kept ;  in  some 
districts  of  Scotl.  to  a  vessel  of  tinned  iron,  as  a  milk  can. 

c  1290  5.  Eng.  Leg.  "I.  427/247  For  a  lof  and  a  picher  wyn  : 
Mi  wyf  me  sende  ech  day.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne 
10748  She  offred  for  hym  to  be  auter,  Ful  of  wyne,  a  pecher. 
c  1430  Titio  Cookery-bits.  39  Fulle  bi  Pechir  of  bin  farsure. 
c  1440  Partonope  3857  A  pycher  he  had  full  of  water.  1470 
Burgh  Rec.  Prestwick  7  May  (Maitl.  Cl.)  17  A  cop  of  quhat 
pechar  he  plessis.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  %  Uplondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  14  None  can  a  pytcher  tourne  to  a  sylver  pece. 
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pitchaer,  euery  bodye  may..sette.  .in  the  open  strete.  1598 
FLORID,  Pitero,  an  earthen  pot  or  potsheard  or  pilchard. 
1608-9  MIDDLETON  Widtnu  v.  i.  139  Broken  cruises  and 
pitchers  without  ears.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  775  There  the 
pitcher  stands  A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  there. 
1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  Quaintly-shaped 
pitchers  of  bright  colours  were  ranged  on  china  brackets 
along  the  walls.  local.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh. 
Word-bk.  327  Pitchers^  earthenware  vessels  of  the  finer 
kinds,  common  china  included.  1886  ELWORTHY  JK  Somerset 
Word-bk.  s.  v.,  T\M  pitcher  is  always  made  of  coarse  brown 
earthenware  (cloam).  If  of  finer  ware,  or  china,  it  is  a  jug. 
1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Episodes  182  The  orator  calms 
himself  with  ice-water  from  the  bedroom  pitcher. 

b.  Prov.  Pitchers  have  ears  (with  pun  on  EAR 
j£.l  3  and  8) :  i.  e.  beware,  there  may  be  persons 
listening  or  overhearing:  in  the  form  little  pitchers 
have  wide  or  long  ears  (etc.)  said  in  reference  to 
children.  The  pitcher  goes  often  to  the  well,  btU  is 
broken  at  last  (etc.)  :  said  of  a  long-continued 
course  of  success  (or  impunity),  ending  at  length 
in  failure  (or  punishment). 

X54<5  J-  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  53  Au:yd  your  children, 
small  pitchers  haue  wide  eares.  1591  GREENE  Art  Conny 
Catch,  n.  (1592)  15  Yet  at  last  so  long  the  pitcher  goeth  to 
the  brooke,  that  it  commeth  broken  borne.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iv.  52  Not  in  my  house  Lucentio,  for  you 
know  Pitchers  haue  eares,  and  I  haue  manie  seruants.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodst.  xxii,  The  pitcher  goes  oft  to  the  well—.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  3  Oct.  3/2  The  pitcher,  however,  has  gone 
once  too  often  to  the  well,  and  yesterday,  .the  panorama 
caught  fire  in  earnest,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes.  1886 
Miss  TYTLER  Buried  Diamonds  xui,  Surely  Miss  Gray, 
knowing  that  little  pitchers  have  ears,  would  have  corrected 
the  mistake. 

2.  Bot.  A  leaf,  or  a  part  of  one,  modified  into 
the  form  of  a  pitcher  (see  PITCHER-PLANT)  :    = 
ASCIDIUM  2.     (In  quot.  1797,  a  part  of  a  petal.) 

1797  tr.  Linnaeus*  Fam.  Plants  I.  381  Petals,  .gibbous 
without  a  base,  excavated  within  into  a  pitcher.  1845  K. 
CHAMBERS  Vestiges  (cd.  4)  201  The  pitcher, as  this  is  called, 
is  not  a  new  organ,  but  sir.iply  the  metamorphosis  of  a  leaf. 
1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  101  Pitchers  (ascidia)  are  structures 
of  the  form  indicated  by  their  name,  produced  by  peculiar 
modes  of  development  of  the  petiole,  the  blade,  or  of  both 
together.  1875  DARWIN  hisectiv,  PI.  vi.  97  The  pitchers  of 
Nepenthes  possess  extraordinary  power  of  digestion. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.t  as  pitcher-like,  -shaped 
adjs. ;  f  pitcher-man,  a  man  addicted  to  drinking, 
a  toper;    f pitcher-meat,   potable  food,    drink; 
pitcher-mould,  a  terra-cotta  mould  in  which  the 
bodies  of  earthenware  pitchers   or   other  vessels 
were  formerly  made  ;  so  pitcher-moulding,  the 
operation  of  casting  in  a  pitcher-mould  ;  pitcher- 
nose  (see  quot.) ;  f  pitcher-praise,  ?  compliment 
by  drinking  one's  health;    f  pitcher-souled  a., 
stupid,  stolid ;  pitcher-vase,  a  vase  of  the  form 
of  a  pitcher.   See  also  PITCHER-HOUSE,  -PLANT. 

1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv,  (1863)  314  A  *pitcher- 
like  cream  jug.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  480  The  order 
\.Marcgraviaceas\  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  curious  pitcher- 
like  bracts  which  some  of  their  genera  exhibit.  z&uMoTTEUx 
Rabelais  iv,  i,  The  Travellers  were  all  honest  Topers,  true 
*Pitcher-men.  1738  Poor  Robin  (N.),  Boon  blades,  true 
pitcher-men.  1551  ASCHAM  Let.  to  E.  Raven  14  May,  Wks. 
(1815)  366  The  best  physician  in  the  world,  because  he  gives 
him  *pitcher-meat  enough.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet*  Mech. 
Supp.,  *  Pitcher  Noset  said  of  a  faucet  with  a  bent  down  lip. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  v.  195  So  Don  Diego  Garcia 
of  Par-edes,  Hath  *Pitcher-praise,  and  double  health  his 
meed-is.  1830  LINDLEY.MS/.  Syst.  Bot.  155  "Pitcher-shaped 
leaves.  #1739  JARVIS  Quix.  n,  in.  xv,  He  looks  like  a 
*pitcher-souled  fellow  [alma  at  cdntaro}. 

Pitcher  2  (pi't/aj).    [f.  PITCH  v.i  +  -ER!.] 
I.  One  who  pitches. 

1.  a.  Harvesting.  One  who  pitches  the  hay  or 
sheaves  to  the  loader  on  a  cart,  wagon,  or  rick. 

a  X7«a  LISLE  Husb.  (1752)  217  It  is  good  husbandry  to 
have  two  pitchers  to  one  loader  in  the  field.  1840  Taifs 
Mag.  VII.  513  What  loads  that  tall  pitcher  is  lifting  to  the 
waggon-top  1  a.  1847  ELI2A  COOK  Song  of  Haymakers  i, 
The  pitchers,  and  rakers,  and  merry  haymakers. 

b.  In  various  industries,  A  workman  who  pitches, 
sets,  or  places  something :  see  quots. 

1865  J.  T.  F.  TURNER  Slate  Quarries  15  The  finished 
slates  are  then  taken  by  the  '  pitchers ',  and  carried  . .  to  the 
show-yard.  There  they  count  and  pitch  them.  1883  GKES- 
LEY  Gloss.  Coal'ininingi  Pitthers,..  loaders  in  the  pit,  and 
men  who  take  up  and  relay  the  rails  in  the  workings  and 
long-wall  faces.  1891  Scott.  Leader  21  Ian.  4  [A  man] 
employed  as  a  stone  pitcher  at  Camphill  Water  Works. 

C.  A  street  vendor  who  pitches  a  stall  at  a  definite 
place  or  occupies  a  'pitch':  cf. PITCH  j^.2  u. 

1896  C.  BOOTH  Lifefy  Labour  of  PeopleV\\.  in.  ii.  261  The 
pitcher.. transforms  his  barrow,  which  on  its  way  through 
the  streets  has  displayed  nothing  but  boxes  and  loose  boards, 
into  a  full-blown  market  stall,  while  the  barrow  of  the  colter 
is  so  arranged  as  to  display  its  stock  at  al!  times.  1896 
Daily  Nws  21  Nov.  5/1  He  claimed  to  be  a 'coster1,  but 
if  he  is  anything  he  is  a  '  pitcher  '. 

2.  A  player  who  pitches  or  delivers  a  ball,  etc., 
in  various  games;   esp.   in   Baseball,   the   player 
that  stands  in  the  space  called  the  pitcher's  box, 
near  the  centre  of  the  diamond,  and  pitches  or 
delivers  the  ball  to  the  batter. 

1870  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers,  Plutarch  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
347  They  are  like  the  baseball  players,  to  whom  the  pitcher, 
the  bat,  the  catcher,  and  the  scout  are  equally  important. 
1872  RoittledgJs  Ei>.  Boy's  Ann.  604  The  object  of  the 
pitcher  is  to  get  the  ball  in  the  hole.  1885  E,  L.  DIDIER  in 
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|  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  722/2  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
!  pitchers  in  Virginia,  and  always  used  the  heaviest  quoits. 
I  1902  R.  CONNOR  Sky  Pilot  iv,  In  the  pitcher's  box  he 
f  puzzled  the  Porcupines  till  they  grew  desperate. 

II.  Something  pitched,  or  used  for  pitching. 

3.  An  iron  bar  for  making  holes  in  the  ground, 
as  for  setting  stakes  or  hop- poles :   =  PITCH  sb?  7  a. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  199  A  Frame  of  six  Poles 
let  into  the  Ground  with  an  Iron  Pitcher  or  Crow.  1848 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  553  The  hole  previously  made 
by  an  iron  bar,  called  a  hop-pitcher. 

4.  local.  A  cutting,  rod,  or  stake  planted  in  the 
ground  in  order  to  take  root ;  cf.  PITCH  j*.2  7  b. 

e.  jr.  A  bough  or  rod  of  willow,  poplar,  or  elder,  so  planted, 
esp.  m  making  a  hedge  (South  of  Eng.} ;  a  cutting  of  an 
apple-tree  set  in  the  ground,  or  a  tree  grown  from  such  a 
cutting  (W,  Eng..  Petitbr.,  Ireland}. 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  II.  203  A  common  practice  here 
in  planting  orchards,  is  to  set  cuttings,  three  or  four  feet 
long,  half  way  in  the  ground .  .they  call  them  pitchers.  1785 
in  Youngs  Ann.  Agric.  IV.  245  Wilhy  plants,  which  in 
this  county  I  Sum.]  are  very  useful  for  stakes  (or  pitchers  as 
they  are  called)  for  making  hedges.  1843  J.  SMITH  Forest 
Trees  156  Irish  pitcher.,  is  a  very  fine  standard  [apple-tree]. 
1886  [see  PITCH  sb.'*  7). 

6.  A  stone  used  for  paving,  e.  g.  the  small  flints 
or  pebbles  used  in  paving  yards,  etc. ;  also  the 
brick-shaped  granite  '  setts '  used  for  crossings, 
and  sometimes  for  streets.  See  PITCH  z>.l  5  b. 

1862  ANSTED  Channel  1st.  iv.  xxii.  (ed.  2)  503  Besides  the 
ordinary  cubes  and  pitchers  for  paving,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  granite  is  cut  and  sold  for  kerbs.  1866  Fai'er. 
sham  Gaz.  27  Jan.,  The  new  stones  required  for  this  work 
will  be  254  tons  of  pitchers,  25  tons  of  curb.  1897  Standard 
17  Apr.,  The  comparative  merits  of  granite  pitchers,  so-called 
macadam,  asphalte,  and  wood  paving. 

6.  Various  dialect  or  local  uses:  e.g.  the  flat 
stone  or  piece  of  wood  pitched  in  hop-scotch,  or 
at  a  mark  or  hole  in  various  games ;  the  marble 
with  which  a  boy  aims.  See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Pitchers,  rare-",  [f.  PITCH  z/.2-i--ERi.]  One 
who  pitches,  who  covers  or  caulks  with  pitch. 

1611  COTCR.,  Goildronneur,  a  pitcher,  trimmer,  or  tighter 
of  ships. 

Pitcherful  (pHjaiful).  [£  PITCHER  1  +  -FUL.] 
The  quantity  that  fills  a  pitcher. 


14  June  in  Lockhart,  You  stand  like  a  child  going  to  be 
bathed, shivering  and  shaking  till  the  first  pitcherful  is  flung 
about  your  ears.  1894  G.  ROBSON  Jamaica  Mission  86 
Wandering  for  miles  in  search  of  a  pitcheifu!  [of  water]. 

t  Pi'tcher-house.  Obs.  A  room  in  a  great 
house,  in  which  the  wine  and  ale  were  kept. 

1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  540/1  Grome  of  the  Picher  house 
of  oure  Howshold.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI II  74 
Ewery,  Pantrie,  Seller,  Buttery,  Spicery.  pitcher  house. 
1601  F.  TATE  Housch.  Ord.  Edw.  II  (1876)  29  Two  valletes 
de  mestier  of  the  picher-house,  who  shal  serve  the  hal  of 
wine  and  ale.  1684  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Prcs.  St.  Eng.  i. 
(ed.  15)  155  Sergeant  of  the  Cellar,  who  b  also  Sergeant  of 
the  Buttery,  and  Pitcher-bouse.  1826  HOR.  SMITH  Tor 
/////(i838)  I.  236  Deem  you  that  knights'  esquires  pass  their 
life  in  the  pantry  and  pitcher-house  ? 

Fi'tohering.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PITCHER!  + -ING  ].] 
The  action  of  pouring  from  a  pitcher. 

1820  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  109  A 
job  compared  to  which  the  water  pitcherings  of  the  Danaides 
were  hopeful. 

Pitcher-plant,  [f.  PITCHER!  +  PLAKT  sl>l] 
Name  for  several  plants  which  have  the  leaves,  or 
some  of  them,  modified  into  the  form  of  a  pitcher, 
often  containing  a  liquid  secretion  by  means  of 
which  insects  are  captured  and  assimilated  by  the 
plant ;  esp.  the  East  Indian  genus  Nepenthes,  and 
the  N.  American  genus  Sarracenia. 

Also  Darlingtonia  californica, and  Hctiamphora  nutans 
of  Guiana  (both  allied  to  Sarracenia),  and  Cefhalotnsfolli- 
cnlaris  of  Australia. 

1833  HENSLOW  Princ.  Bot.  i.  §  So  In  the  Nepenthes,  or 
true  pitcher-plant,  the  pitcher  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
a  tendril,  terminating  a  winged  petiole.  It  is  crowned 
with  a  membranous  lid.  1857  GKAV  First  Lessons  Hot. 
(1866)  51  The  common  Pitcher-plant  or  Side-saddle  Flower 
..of  our  bogs.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Longm.  Mag.  July  311 
The  pitcher  plants  allure  flies  into  their  murderous  vessels. 

Piteher(r)y,  variant  of  PITDRI. 

Pitch-faced :  see  PITCH  st.z  26. 

Pi'tch-fa:rthing.  [PITCH  z>.l  1 7.]  A  game  re- 
sembling pitch-and-toss,  in  which  the  coins,  instead 
of  being  tossed  so  as  to  fall  '  head  or  tail ',  were 
pitched  towards  a  hole,  so  as  to  afford  more  scope 
for  skill ;  =  CHUCK-FARTHING,  q.  v. 

1742  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  xciv.  268  Your  various 
occupations  of  Greek  and  cricket,  Latin  and  pitch-farthing. 
1861  HUGHES  Tout  Brown  at  O.rf.  xix.  (1889)  186  A  group 
of  half-grown  lads  were  playing  at  pitch-farthing. 

t  Pitch-field.  Obs.  A  pitched  field  of  battle  : 
cf.  PITCH-BATTLE. 

l6tt   BEAUM.  &   Ft.  Knt.  Burn.  Pest.  II.  ii,  There  lias 
been  a  pitchfield,  my  child,  between  the  naughty  Spaniels 
and  the  Englishmen.       1654  WHITLOCK   Zootonlia   84   N 
Pitch-field  ever  slew,  or  wounded   more   than   they  have 

Pitoh-fir :  see  PITCH  rf.l  5. 

Pitchfork  (pH/if/ik),  5i$.i  Forms :  5  pych-, 
pyoohe-,  6  pyche-,  pytche-,  pitohe-,  6-  pitch- 
fork, etc.  [Also  (in  earlier  use)  I'ICKFOBK,  dial. 
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pikefork,  app.  orig.  f.  PICK  si:.',  PiKgrf.l;  after- 
wards associated  with  PITCH  z/.l,  from  its  use  in 
pitching  sheaves,  etc.]  A  long-handled  fork  with 
two  sharp  prongs,  for  lifting  and  pitching  hay, 
straw,  or  sheaves  ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  short- 
handled  fork  for  lifting  dung,  breaking  clods,  etc. 

1454  Maiden,  Essex,  Court  Rolls  Bundle  31  No.  i  Ipsum 
petcu'.sit  cum  baculo  vocato  pychforke.  1530  PALSGR.  254/1 
Pytche  forkc,  /ovrchc  fare,  c  1540  R.  MORICE  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  24  A  gcntilman.  .toke  a  fyrre  bushe  on 
a  forke,  or  a  pitchcfork.  c  1600  DAY  Begg.  Bednall  Cr.  IV. 
iii,  Let  me  dye  like  a  Dog  on  a  Pitch  fork.  1685  Loud. 
Cm.  No.  2046/1  Between  2  and  3000.  .some  with  Musquets, 
some  with  Pistols,  some  with  Pikes,  and  some  with  Pitch- 
forks and  Sytlies.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Convcrsat.  52  She  wears 
her  Cloalhs,  as  if  they  were  thrown  on  her  with  a  Pitch- 
Fork.  1851  ROGET  Thesaurus  §  348  To  rain..  in  torrents, 
r.-iin  c.-its  and  dogs,  rain  pitchforks. 

attrit.  1788  BARKER  in  I'hil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  413  About 
as  luck  as  a  pitch-fork  shaft. 

Fi-tchfork,  sl>?  [f.  PITCH  sW  23  +  FORK  si., 
after  PlTCH-ni'K.j  A  timing-fork,  used  for  setting 
the  pitch  of  a  tune  or  instrument. 

1881  RKOADHOUSE  Mas.  Acoustics  406  The  Tuning-fork, 
originally  called  the  Pitch-fork.  1891  Daily  News  23  Dec. 
5/2  The  introduction  of  new  tunes  called  for  the  use  of  the 
sonorous  little  Instrument  called  a  '  pitch-fork  '. 

Fi-tchfork,  v.    [f.  PITCHFORK  ji.i] 

1.  trans.  To  throw  or  cast  with,  or  as  with,  a 
pitchfork;  to  pitch  forcibly  or  roughly. 

1837  Times  22  June,  Resolved  to  drive  the  nuisance  from 
their  den,  They'll  probably  pitchfork  it  back  again.  1870 
Observer  9  July,  The  meal  is  brought  and  pitchforked  to  the 
diners  [lions).  1873  MRS.  WHITNEY  Other  Girls  vi.  74 
Reminding..  possibly  of  a  hay-load;  being  so  very  much 
pitchforked  up  into  heaps  behind. 

b.  fig.  ;  esp.  to  thrust  (a  person)  forcibly  or 
unsuitably  into  some  position  or  office. 

1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  f  Adv.  Scotl.  (1855)  14  To 
achieve  an  entrance  into  St.  Stephen's,  you  might  submtt 
to  be  pitchforked  in.  .by  the  priests.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr 
L,  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  }'.  I.  245  To  have  the  descendants  of 
Henri  IV.  pitchforked  out  of  the  country.  1863  P.  BARRY 
Do<kyard  Kcan.  68  Whether  he  was  pitchforked  into  the 
service  or  rose  meritoriously  is  now  a  matter  of  indifference. 

2.  1  o  stab  or  attack  with  a  pitchfork. 

!8.M.  LEECH  Pict.  Life  t,  Char.  (1855)  22  Vowing  that  he 
will  pitchfork  Mr.  B.if  he  comes  '  galloperravering7  over  his 
fences. 

Hence  Pi'tchforked///.  a.,  -forking  vbl.  sb. 

1891  Daily  Ntws  9  Nov.  3/1  This  reckless  pitchforking  of 
unnecessary  furniture.  1890  Dundee  Advertiser  10  Oct.  4 
The  pitchforked  man..  would  fall  the  just  prey  to  all  the 
generation  of  ladder-climbers. 

Pitch-  hill  :  see  PITCH  sb*  26. 

Pitch-hole  >.  [f.  PITCH  ».i  +  HOLE  s6.]  A 
hole  into  which  something  pitches  or  is  pitched  ; 
an  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  barn,  etc.  through  which 
corn  or  hay  is  pitched. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  47  A  man  will 
unload  nearly  two  loads  of  grain  drawn  into  the  barn 
and  unloaded  upon  the  mow,  while  he  could  unload  one  at 
a  piicn.hole.  1887  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  273  You  have  passed 
Ihrough  a  pitch-holt  ',  the  toboggan  rises  high  in  the  air. 

Fi'tch-hole  a.  [f.  PITCH  s/>.i  +  HOLE  sb.]  A 
hole  or  pit  containing  '  pitch  '  or  bitumen. 

1900  It-aim  .Gaz.  2t  July  3/1  The  wonderful  pitch-hole.  . 
becomes  a  lively  volcano. 

Pi'tchiness.  [f.PucHYa.  +  -NESS.]  Thequality 
ol  being  pitchy  ;  intense  darkness  or  blackness.  ' 

1598  FLORIO,  Oreo.  .the  darknesor  pitchines  in  hell.  1831 
J.  WIUOH  uiBlactm.  Mag.  XXIX.  722  She  swings  and 
>ys  along  the  snow-cresled  pitchiness  of  her  rolling  path. 

Pitching  (pitjirj),  vbl.  sb.i  [(.  PITCH  v.i  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  PITCH  ».l  ;  also  cotter. 

L  The  action  of  fixing  or  planting  in  the  ground 
or  in  some  surface. 

c  1380  WYCLIR  Ser,,,.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  ,37  )>e  picching  of  be 

Mill*.    1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  i.  xxxiv,  Drawing 

2/  M  !  v?St?S  euerX.  P'^ninge  of  the  corneas.  1773 
Gentl.  flag  XLIII.  567  The  pitching  of  the  wicket.  ,850 

urwn  the''r  m  ire£"''  39         PitchinS  of  the  wickets  devolve 

2.  The  setting  up  of  n  tent  or  the  like. 

81  RKVISA  Earth  .De  P.  K  .  ix.  xxxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Ceno- 
&•?/  1%  /'  ck?<!dP'";hingeoftenteS.  ,59,  PEKCIVALL^/. 
itee1  '\iV,  '"'"'r';'":','  placmS'  sittinS.  Pitching  of  a  campe. 
nrto'our^cw'ng.^  "'  ^^  ^  ""»  '"  "»  PlS» 

3.  The  placing  of  goods  in  a  market  for  sale  ; 
a  payment  charged  for  this. 

i6i«  fetofett  in  G.  G.  Francis  O  rif.  Charters  Neatk 

anc4h5orad«  '"Si  "cf  Ome  the  Pitcni"S  the  killage  and 
dge.  1858  SiMMoNns  Diet.  Trade,  Pitching,  a 
errn  for  unloading,  and  for  the  small  charge  paid  to 

™  "  "* 


h*.  fixing,  (Ictenninntion.   06s. 

ml???  n"  Fowlt:r./'"'-  C.C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  351  About  the  pitch. 
ing  of  fines,  .and  grants  of  copyhold  land? 

PICK  rf  1  ra'd        "S  °r  Spei>ring  (°f  eels)'   Ots-   Cf- 

Fo?ni,rh?/<!''"''  Ei"*'  Kor°"?h  D"<i*  Bundle  90  No.  .', 
for  pilchmg,  catching,  and  taking  of  eeles  and  floatfish. 

Ine  action  of  setting,  planting,  or  fixing  in 

ne  place  or  position  ;  spec,  of  stones  in  paving  ; 

iso,  the  facing  of  a  bank  or  slope  with  stones  set 

>n  edge  close    together,  as  a  protection  against 

waves  or  currents. 
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1703  MOXOM  Meek.  Exerc.  223  This  Ball  will  require  three 
Pitchmgs  into  the  Mandrel.  1717  TABOR  in  Phil.  Tratu. 
XXX.  5^4  This  Pitching  or  Paving.  st4*-j6Gv.-u.T  ArcAit. 
§  1672  Aberdeen  granite  is  most  extensively  employed  for 
curbs,  trams,  and  pitching ;  the  latter  in  thin  cubes  about 
9  inches  in  depth,  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding 
18  inches  in  length.  1846  Hull  t,  Lincoln  Railw.  Kill  n 
Stones  for  building,  pitching,  and  paving.  185*  WIGGINS 
Embanking  124  Theexpense  of  the  facing  of  the  bank  comes 
next  under  consideration . .  In  cases  where  pitching  has  been 
thought  necessary,  and  that,  18  inches  deep.  1891  Pall 
MaltG.  26  June  6/2  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal..  At  many 
points  where  the  pitching  had  not  been  completed,  the  soft 
earth  was  cut  up  into  deep  gullies,  and  the  sandy  slope 
looked  blistered  and  threatening. 

b.  (oner.  Pavement  composed  of  cobbles  or 
granite  '  setts '  firmly  set  up ;  also,  a  facing  of  stone 
on  a  bank  or  slope. 

1693  E.  HARLEY  in  IA/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  n. 
514  The  court  is  levelled,  and  laid  very  dry. .without  any 
pitching.  1751  W.  HALFPENNY  New  Designs  Farm  Ho.  6, 
138  YardsofpitchingintheCourt,Stable&c.  1818  fiforting 

j    Mag.  XXII.  349,  I  made  my  horse  stand  bare  footed  on 
round  stones,  or  pitching,  as  it  is  called.     1885  WARREN  & 

!    CLEVERLY  Wanderings  of  Battle  102  The  ponderous  cannon 
thundered  over  the  uneven  pitching  of  the  streets. 

C.  The  foundation  of  a  macadamized  road  made 
of  stones  6  or  8  inches  deep,  laid  on  edge  by  hand, 
so  as  to  form  an  arched  support  for  the  broken 
metalling,  and  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the 
traffic. 

1830  Pract.  Treat.  Roads  8  (Libr.  Use/.  Know!.,  Husb. 
III.),  Pitching  is  a  foundation  formed  of  large  stones. 

7.  The  action  of  throwing,  hurling,  or  '  lofting  ' 
something  so  that  it  may  fall  on  a  particular  spot ; 
esp.  of  a  ball  in  certain  games,  as  baseball,  golf 
(cf.  PITCH  sbt  3). 

1651  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  xi.  06,  I  commend  walking, 
bowling,  pitching  of  the  bar,  and  leaping.  1901  Scotsman 
26  Mar.  5/3  (Golf)  His  pitching  was  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Newbatlle  professional, and  bis  putting  was.. superior. 

8.  The  forward  downward  plunging  of  a  ship. 
1877  W.  H.  WHITE  Naval  Arc/lit.  (1882)  210  The  longi- 

tudinal  oscillations  of  pitching  and  scending. 

9.  The   interlocking  or  engaging  of  one  cog- 
wheel with  another,  etc. 

1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  486  The  communica- 
tion or  action  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the 
pitching.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv. 
323/2  Tne  fly  pitching  may  next  be  examined. 

10.  Brewing.     (See  PITCH  i>.l  22.) 

11.  The  yellowish  deposit  on  tanned  leather  :   = 
BLOOM  sb.l  4  c. 

1857  C.  TOMLINSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XIII.  307/2  A 
portion  of  its  gelatin.. is,  by  combination  with  a  portion  of 
tannin.,  deposited  upon  its  surfaces.. in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
deposit,  technically  known  as  bloom,  or  pitching. 

12.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pitching-placc,  -stand; 
pitching-bar^.PiTCHEB.2  3  ;  pitching-block  (see 
quot.);  pitching-hole ~ PITCH-HOLE';  pitching- 
pence  sb.pl.  (see  quot.)  ;  pitching-piece,  a  piece 
of  timber  at  the  top  of  a  wooden  staircase,  sup- 
porting the  'carriage'  or  framework  (correlative 
to  the  apron-piece,  at  the  bottom) ;   pitobing- 
stables  (see  quot.) ;  pitching-stone,  a  stone  used 
for  pitching  a  road :  see  6  c  ;  pitching-tempera- 
ture,  in  Brewing,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
wort  is  pitched  (see  PITCH  z;.l  22)  ;  pitching- 
tool,  (a)  a  prehistoric  chisel,  made  of  an  antler  or 
other  hard  substance,   used  with  a  hammer  in 
flaking  off  flint,  etc.,  for  making  arrow-heads,  etc. ; 
(6)  in  Watchmaking,  a  tool  for  placing  the  wheels 
of  watches  in  position  between  the  plates;   (c)  in   ! 
Mining,   'a  kind  of  pick  used   in  commencing 

a  hole'  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.),  a  pitching-bar ; 
pitching-yeast,  yeast  used  or  prepared  for  use  in 
pitching  wort. 

1879  JEFFERIES  AniateurPoacheru.  (1889)29  The  shepherd 
.  .threw  his  *pitchine-bar  over  his  shoulder.  1884  J.  PAYN 
Lit.  Recollect.  211  The  'pitching  block,  where  the  porters 
rest  their  burdens.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  1.47 
Barns,  .intended  for  containing  large  quantities  of  different 
crops . .  should  constantly  be  provided  with  convenient  "pitch- 
ing  holes  for  housing  them  at.  1706  PHILLIPS,  'Pitching- 
Pencc,  a  Duty  paid  for  pitching,  or  setting  down  every  Sack 
of  Corn  or  Pack  of  Merchandizes,  in  a  Fair  or  Market  1813 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  189  A  "Pitching.piece  is  a 
piece  of  timber  wedged  into  the  wall .  .for  supporting  the  ; 
rough  strings  at  the  top  of  the  lower  flight.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  "Pitching-statles,  a  kind  of  shaped  Cornish  I 
granite,  4  or  6  inches  long,  used  for  paving.  1899  Westni. 
Gat.  14  Feb.  5/1  To  rent  the  casual  carl  stands,  yearly  cart 
stands,  and  yearly  'pitching  stands  in  the  market  18x4 
W.  DEVKES  Pavement  Metrop.  6  The  adoption.of  squared 
paving  stones  instead  of  the  small  round  ones  called  "pitchen 
stones.  £1830  Pract.  Treat.  Roads  8  in  Litr.  Usef. 
Knowl,,  Husk.  Ill,  The  weight  of  the  flints  themselves  will 
form  power  enough  to  compose  the  road,  without  the  solid 
assistance  of  the  pitching-stones. 

Pi-tchlug,  vbl.  st>2     [f.  PlTCHZ/.a  +  .INGl.]     A 
smearing  or  coating  with  pitch. 

Pitcking.machint,  a  machine  for  pitching  the  insides  of 
casks  or  barrels. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Poissemenl,  a  pitching 
with  pitch.     1715  DE  FOE  r,y.   round  World  (1840)  326    , 
Without  any  calking  or  pitching.. to  keep  out  the  water. 
i8aa  1'.  MITCHELL  ArisfrpA.  1.   .-4:  All   the   never-ending 
cares  Of  pitching,  tarring,  and  repaii  ^ 


PITCHPOLL. 

Pitching,///,  a.  [f.  PiTCHn.l +-ING^.]  That 
pitches,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1 1.  Sloping,  inclining ;  Jig.  declining.  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  177  That  felde  is  be»le,  that  is  nat 

I    playne,  euyn,  and  leuell,  but  somwhal  pytchynge.    1565-73 

;    COOPER  Thesaurus,  Cliuosus,  a  place  stipe  downe,  or  pitching 

downe.     1611  BIBLE  Judg.xlx.  9  margin,  It  is  the  pitching 

time  of  the  day.     1641  ).  TRAPPE  Tluot.  Theol.  vii.  286  As 

much  as  it  is  the  pitching  time  of  the  day,  Judfi.  19.  9  it  is 

the  last  boure. 

2.  Plunging  forwards:  see  PITCH  v^  18,  19. 
1800  Naval  Chron.  IV.  434  With  a  heavy  pitching  sea  in 

I  the  bound.  1875  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Katerfelto  xxiii,  He 
crosses  its  undulating  surface  at  that  free  pitching  gallop 
which  he  seems  so  rarely  to  hasten.  1884  PAE  F.ustace  197 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  over  the  side  of  the  pitching 
vessel  into  the  boats. 

3.  Settling,  alighting,  rare  or  arch. 

1900  Academy  8  Sept.  199/1  The  voice's  trill  Sinks  like  a 
pitching  bird;  and  all  is  still. 

Pitch-in-the-hole,  -in-the-tub:  see  PITCH 
v.1  24. 

Pi  tch-ke:ttle.  [f.  PITCH  rf.i  4- KETTLE.]  A 
large  vessel  in  which  pitch  is  boiled  or  heated,  esp. 
for  use  on  board  ship.  Hence  f  Pitoh-kettl*d 
a.  (obs.  slang),  utterly  puzzled,  non-plussed  (?as  if 
covered  with  a  pitch-kettle,  or  with  heated  pitch 
from  a  pitch-kettle). 

1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//(i896)  15  A  pitch  ketle.  .for  I  he 
same  Ship.  1719  DE  FoKCrntoe  (1840)]!.  xu.  249,  I.  .bade 
him  heat  another  pitch-kettle.  1754  COWPER  Ep.  to  Lloyd 
32  Thus,  the  preliminaries  settled  I  (airly  find  myself  pitch- 
"T.  COLLINS  From  Midnight  to  Midn.  III. 


vii.  92  He  was  just  as  thoroughly  pitchHcettled  (to  use  an 
ancient  bit  of  slang)  as  any   gentleman    calling  himself 
Honourable  '  well  could  be. 

Pitch-knot,  -ladle,  -like  :  see  PITCH  sb*  5. 
Pitch-line  :  see  PITCH  *«.-'  j6. 
tPi'tchlongS,  adv.  Obs.  rare.     [app.  f.  PITCH 
i   sb?  24  +  -LONG,  -LONGS.]     ?  With  a  slope,  steeply. 
c  '4*>  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  42  But  hede  hit  that  the  hedes 
of  hem  alle  [furrows]  Into  sum  gret  diche  picchclonges  falle. 

Pitch-mark,  -mineral,  -opal,  -ore:  see 
PITCH  jA.i  5.  Pitch-note  :  see  PITCH  sb*  26. 

Fitch-pine,  [f.  PITCH  sb.l  +  PINE  sb?]  Name 
given  to  several  species  of  pine-tree  with  specially 
resinous  wood,  or  from  which  pitch  or  turpentine 
I  is  obtained.  Also  attrib. 

esp.  Pinui  rigida,  and  P.  australis  or  palustris  (Long. 
leaved  Pine),  of  North  America,  and  Phyllocladus  tricho- 
manoides  (Celery  Pine),  of  New  Zealand;  also,  the  wood  of 
any  of  these. 

1754  in  6t/t  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  App.  u.  128  Preparing  from 
the  Glutinous  Juices  of  the  American  Pitch  Pine  Tree  a 
Varnish.  1810  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXVIII.  95  The  pitch- 
pine  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Florida* 
grow  to  an  immense  size  in  what  are  there  called  pine- 
barrens.  1863  Pilgr.  over  Prairies  II.  165  A  watchful 
sentinel  outside,  who,  by  the  light  of  a  pitchpine  torch, 
placed  in  the  hut,  could  command  my  every  movement.  1866 
Treas.  Bat.  891/1  Pitch  Pine  (the  wood]  of  /'inns  rif  ida,  and 
,  Georgia  Pitch  Pine  that  of  Pinus  australis. 

Fi'tch-pipe.  [f.  PITCH  sb*  23  +  PIPE  j*.i] 
A  small  musical  pipe,  blown  by  the  mouth  (either 
a  flue-pipe  or  a  reed-pipe,  and  either  sounding 
;  a  fixed  note  or  adjustable  to  different  notes),  used  to 
set  the  pitch  for  singing  or  tuning  an  instrument. 

1711  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  228  r6  Caius  Gracchus,  .bad  an 
ingenious  Servant,  by  Name  Ltcinius,  always  attending  him 
with  a  Pitch-pipe,  or  Instrument  to  regulate  the  Voice.  1771 
G.  WHITE  Seloornt  Aug.,  A  common  naif-crown  pitch-pipe, 
such  as  masters  use  for  tuning  of  harpsichords.  1880  W.  H. 
STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  759  All  pitchpipes  are.. 
inferior  in  accuracy  to  tuning-forks  ;  the  only  advantage  .  . 
being  their  louder.,  tone,  and  the  readiness  with  which  beats 
are  produced. 

Fit'ch-pla:ster,  sb.  [f.  PITCH  sb*  +  PLASTEB.] 
A  plaster  made  of  pitch,  formerly  used  to  remove 
hair  ;  also,  a  stimulant  plaster  containing  Bur- 
gundy pitch  and  other  ingredients. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  424  For  making  of  pitch  plaisters, 
to  fetch  off  the  haire  of  metis  bodies.  1858  SIMMONDS  /';,.'. 
yVrt</»r,/Y/M-//iwrVr,  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pilch.  1884  .*>></. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Burgundy  pitch  plaster.  Burgundy  pitch  90  parts, 
melted  with  yellow  wax  10  parts. 

Hence  Pitch-plaster  v.  tram.,  to  apply  a  pitch- 
plaster  to. 

i86o_SALA  LaJy  Chester/,  iv.  66  The  infamous  Burke.. 
who  pitch  -plastered  people  to  death..  and  sold  their  bodies 
to  the  surgeons. 

Pitch-point,  etc.  :  see  PITCH  sb?  26. 


Fitchpoll,  -pole  (pHJip^l),  sb.  dial.  [f. 
PITCH  v.~  +  POLL  sb.]  A  somersault.  (In  quots. 
a  1661,  The  act,  or  point,  of  toppling  over.) 

a  1661  HOLYDAY  Jn-'entil  5  All  vice  is  at  the  pitch-pole. 
Ibid.  186  Whence  to  a  gt  eater  ruine  after  all  With  a  huge 
pitch-pole  he  was  forc'd  to  fall.  1881  Oxfords.  Gloss.  (SuppL), 
A  pitchpole.  1893  Wiltsh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  When  rooks  are 
.  .playing  and  tumbling  head  over  heels  in  the  air  (a  sign  of 
rain)  they  are  said  to  be  playing  pitch-poll. 

Fi-tchpoU,  -pole,  v.  dial,  [f.prec.  sb.]  intr. 
To  turn  'head  over  heels  '  ;  to  turn  over  and  over. 
(In  quot.  1851  trans,  in  causative  sense.) 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  Ixxxiv.  409  The  harpoon  may 
be  pitchpoled  in  the  same  way  with  the  lance.  1861  MRS. 
H.  Wooo  East  Lynne  in.  v,  The  ragged  urchins  pitch- 
poling  in  the  gutter  and  the  dust.  1896  It'estftr.  Gm*. 
21  Mar.  7/1  We  couldn't  go  out  of  our  houses  up  and  down 
street  without  pitch-polling  over  strings  lied  across  toe  road. 


PITCH-BESIN. 
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PITFALL. 


Pitch- pot,  etc. :  see  PITCH  si/.'1 

t  Pi-tch-resin,  -rosin.    06s.  rare.    [f.  PITCH 

st.1  +  RESIN,  ROSIN  ;   F.  poix  rAine.]     The  resin 

or  turpentine  which  exudes  from  the  '  pitch-tree ' 

(L.  picea) ;  =  PBBROSIN. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  46$  The  same  pitch-rosin  \eadem 

resina]  if  it  be  boiled  more  lightly  with  water,  and  be  let  to 

run  through  a  strainer,  comes  to  a  reddish  colour,  and  is 

glewie :  and  thereupon  it  is  called  stilled  Pitch.     Ibid.  465 

While  it  is  raw  pitch-rosin  \duni  resina.  sit],  and  as  it 

runneth  from  the  tree. 

Pitch-set,  -surface  :  see  PITCH  s6.%  26. 
Pitch-speeched,  -stain. :  see  PITCH  s6.1  5. 
Fitchstone  (pi'tj,stoun).  Min.     [f.  PITCH  st>.1 

+  STONE  sb.,  tr.  Ger.  pechslein  (Werner  1 780).]    a. 

An  old  volcanic  rock;   obsidian  or  other  vitreous 

rock  looking  like  hardened  pitch,    b.  =  Pitch-opal. 
1784  KIRWAN  Mitt.  97  Pitch-stone,  lava.      1706  —  EUm. 

Min.  (ed.  2}  I.  292  Puchstone  ..  It  often  much  resembles 
semi  opals  and  jaspers.  1799  —  Geol.  Ess.  180  Huge  strata 

..as  they  contain  abundance  of  quartz  and  felspar  may  be 
called  pitchstone  porphyry.  1807  HEADRICK  Arran  58  On 
the  northern  declivity  saw  many  masses  of  pitchstone.  1836 
MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Hwnboldt's  Trav.  iii.  51  Lavas  with  a 
basis  of  pitchstone  and  obsidian.  1894  Times  n  Aug.  11/2 
Invaded  by  the  pitchstone-lava  of  the  island  of  Eigg. 

Pitch- tankard :  see  PITCH  sb.1  5. 

Pitch-tree,  [f.  PITCH  rf.i  +  TREE  s6.]  Name 
for  various  coniferous  trees  abounding  in  resin,  or 
yielding  resin,  turpentine,  or  pitch. 

In  earlier  use  chiefly  rendering  L.  picea  or  Gr.  irtviti), 
prob.  Pinus  Laricio,  the  Cprsican  Pine  (Daubeny) ;  in  mod. 
use  applied  to  the  Silver  Fir  (Abies  or  Picea pectinata),  the 
Spruce  Fir  (Abies  or  Picea  excelsai  as  the  source  of 
Burgundy  pitch,  the  Kauri  Pine  (Dammai-a  australis)  as 
that  of  kauri-gum,  and  the  Amboyna  Pine  (D.  orientalis)  as 
that  of  dammar  resin. 

1538  EI.YOT,  Picea,  a  piche  tree.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Herts- 
bach's  Husb.  (1586)  95  The  Pitch  tree  is  called  in  Greeke 
ireu'icij,  in  Latine  Picea,  in  Italian  Pezzo.  1584  Voy.  Virginia 
in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  303  Their  boates  are  made  of 
one  tree,  either  of  Pine  or  of  Pitch  trees :  a  wood  not 


s.  v.  Aphernousli,  The  branches  resemble  these  of  the  pitch 
trees,  commonly  called  the  spruce  fir.  1866  Treas.  Sat., 
Pitch-tree,  Abies  excelsa. 

Pitchumon,  obs.  form  of  PERSIMMON. 

Pitch-wheel :  see  PITCH  sb?  26. 

Pitch-wine,  -wood :  see  PITCH  sb.\  5. 

Pitcliwork  (pi-tfiwmk).  [f.  PITCH  sb?\  Min- 
ing work  in  which  the  workmen  are  paid  by 
receiving  n  fixed  proportion  of  the  output. 

1838  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pitch-work,  work  done  in  a 
coal-mine,  by  those  working  on  tribute. 

Pitchy  (pi'tfi),  a.  (a<iv.)  Also  6  Sc.  pikky, 
pyky.  [f.  PITCH  s6.1  +  -Y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  pitch ;  bituminous, 
resinous ;   coated,  smeared,  soiled,  or  sticky  with 
pitch ;  fig.  sticky  like  pitch,  thievish.     Of  a  flame  : 
Darkened  with  smoke,  like  that  of  burning  pitch. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sGneis  v.  xii.  32  Out  thrawis  the  pikky 
smok  cole  blak.  Ibid.  ix.  ii.  97  The  tallownit  burdis  kest  a 
pyky  low.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  57  The  Pine  tree  is 
called  holdfast  or  pitchie  tre.  1741  in  61A  Rep.  Dtp.  Kfr. 
App.  n.  120  The  Black,  Pitchy,  Flinty  Rock  found;  imme- 
diately over  coals.  1845  WHITTIER  Lumbermen  viii,  Pitchy 
knot  and  beechen  splinter  On  our  hearth  shall  glow.  1869 
LECKV  European  Mor.  (1877)  I.  ii.  281  Nero  illuminated  his 
gardens  during  the  night  by  Christians  burning  in  their 
pitchy  shirts.  Jig.  1660  Eng.  Monarchy  freest  State  in 
World  7  All  publick  Monies  . .  passing  through  the  pitchy 
claws  of  such  State  harpies. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  consistence  of  pitch ;  tena- 
cious, viscid  ;  bituminous. 

«SS»  HULOET,  Pitchye,  or  of  pytche,  f  ictus.  1589  NASHE 
Pref.  Greene's  Mtnaphon  (Arb.)  7  The  vnsauorie  sent  of  the 
pitchie  slime,  i™  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments. 
etc.  298  Every  thine  that  thickens  the  Fluids  or  reduceth 
them  to  a  pitchy  Condition.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  684 
Pitchy  hydrate  of  iron. 

3.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.  Of  the  colour  or  appearance 
of  pitch  ;  dark-brown  inclining  to  black ;  piceous. 
Hence  pitchy-black. 

1818  STARK  EUm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  278  Mefatoniaserra... 
Shining  pitchy  black.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  779 
The  chrysalis,  .is  pitchy-brown . .  inclosed  in  a  white  woolly 
cocoon.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  412  Cartx  stricta.  . . 
Glumes  in  about  8  rows,  pitchy,  midrib  green.  1881  Gd. 
Words  165  Deep  black  coals  with  pitchy  lustre. 

4.  fig.  '  As  black '  or  '  as  dark  as  pitch ' ;   pitch- 
dark,  intensely  dark ;  of  darkness,  Intense,  thick, 
gross. 

CIS86  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVII.  xi,  Light  of  lightnings 
flash  Did  pitchy  cloudes  encleare.  a  1593  GREENE  St-limus 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  261  But  let  thy  pitchie  steeds  aye 
draw  thy  waine,  And  coale  black  silence  in  the  world  still 
raigne.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  202  The  pitchie  night  had 
bereft  vs  of  the  conduct  of  our  eyes.  1746  HERVEY  Medit. 
(1818)  265  How  uncomfortable  is  deep,  pitchy,  total  dark- 
ness. 1871  L.  STEPHEN  Player.  Eur.  (1894)  xi.  276  Stars 
shone  out  like  fiery  sparks  against  a  pitchy  canopy. 

b.  Qualifying  black  or  dark.  (More  usually 
pilch-dark :  see  PITCH  rf.l  5.) 

1800  Naval  Chron.  IV.  436  The  night  being  pitchy  dark. 
1834 COLERIDGE  Table-t.  21  June,  Hans  Sachse.  .in  describing 
Chaos,  said  it  was  so  pitchy  dark,  that  even  the  very  cats 
ran  against  each  other  !  1895  KIPLING  ?nd  jungle  Bk.  v. 
120  A  deep,  pitchy-black  pool  surrounded  with  rocks. 


o.  Morally  '  black  '  or  defiling  ;  grossly  wicked. 

1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good Wks.  1873  III.  268  Braue 
pitchy  villaines  there.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  vi.  194  The 
pitchy  taint  of  general  vice.,  you  dread  the  touch. 

5.   Comb.,  as  pitchy-countenanced adj. 

1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella  (1877)  30  How  patient  then  would 
I  endure  the  smart,  Of  pitchy  countnanc  d  dead-doing  dart. 

Fit-COal.  Now  rare  or  arch.  [f.  PIT  sb.^ 
(sense  6)  +  COAL.]  Coal  obtained  from  pits  or 
mines  (as  distinguished  from  charcoal,  COAL  sb.  4: 
formerly  called  also  sea-coal,  now  usually  simply 
coal,  COAL  sb.  5).  See  also  quot.  1883. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  141  The  greatest  quantitie  and 
best  kind  of  pit-coales  is  in  Nottinghamshire.  1686  PLOT 
Stajfordsh.  125  The  History  of  Pit-coal,  otherwise  called 
Sea-coale.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1765)  107  A  Mud 
made  of  powder 'd  Pitcoal  and  Water.  1854  RONALDS  & 
RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  30  The  former  is 
called  brown  coal,  or  lignite,  while  many  varieties  of  the 
latter  are  classed  together  under  the  common  name  of  bitu- 
minous or  pit-coal.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Pit 
Coal  generally  signifies  the  bituminous  varieties  of  coal. 

attrib.  1731  Geatl.  Mag.  I.  167  Proposes  with  Pit-Coal 
Fire  to  make  Bar  Iron  from  Pig  Metal.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  734  A  common  pit-coal  or  other  fire. 

Pite,  obs.  var.  pight,  pa.  pple.  of  PITCH  v. ;  obs. 
f.  PITY.  Piteable,  obs.  form  of  PITIABLE. 

Piteous  (pi'tz'as),  a.  Forms:  see  below.  [ME. 
pytos, pitous,  a.  OF.  ( 1 2th  c. )  pitos,  ( 1 3th  c.)  piteus, 
AF.  pitous  =  Pr.  pidos,  pitos,  Cat.  piados,  Sp. 
piadoso,  Olt.  piadoso  (It.  pietoso]  :— L.  type  *pie- 
tos-us  (med.L.  in  DuCange),  f.  pietat-em  PIKTV 
(cf.  -ITOUS).  The  regular  phonetic  form  in  mod. 
Eng.  from  Fr.  would  \Kpitous  (from  L.  pietosus} ; 
the  j8  forms  in  -uous,  -evous,  -ewous,  and  the  f  forms 
in  -ions,  -yous,  -ecus  appear  to  be  Eng.  develop- 
ments, the  former  influenced  by  words  historically 
in  -uous,  -ivous,  or  OE.  adjs.  in  -wis ;  the  latter 
app.  conformed  to  the  sb.  pitf,  pitie,  PITY.  Cf. 
bounteous,  dainteous,  plenteous;  also  beauteous, 
courteous,  righteous.} 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

"•  3~4  Pitos,  pytos,  3-5  pitous,  -e,  4  pitus, 
-e,  (pytis,  putus),  4-5  pytous,  -e,  pittows. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10087  He  deide  in  a  pitous  cas. 
Ibid.  11395  pat  was  a  pitos  dede.  13..  Cursor  M.  24014 
(Cott.)  Ful  pitus  it  was  |>at  plaint,  c  1350  Will,  Palerne 
1180  He  herd  be  pytous  pleint.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn. 
1 16  With  suche  pitouse  wordes.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n. 
161  The  playne  compleynt,  the  pittows  wementyng  !  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  358/2  He  was  moche  pytous. 

ft-  3~5  P»tuos,  4  pituus,  -uose,  -uis,  -uys, 
-wys,  -evows,  4-5  pituous,  -e,  piteuous,  -e,  5 
pite-,  pytsvous,  piti-,  pityuous,  pitteuous, 
pytewous,  -e,  pytewys,  5-6  pytuous,  5-6  (8) 
pituous,  6  pytuouse,  -uose. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  difference  between  -eiions, 
•evous,  -e-Mous,  is  merely  graphical,  nor  whether  u,  v  are 
here  the  vowel  or  the  consonant. 

?<t  1300  Cursor  M.  24014  (Edin.)  Ful  pituus  it  was  bat 
plaint,  cijso  Pitevows  [see  B.  2].  1:1380  Pituouse  [see 
B.  i].  <r  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Cm'.  Lordslt.  106  For  his 
pityuous  doynges.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  278  So  mercyfull 
and  so  pytewys.  1411  Pitteuous,  piteuouse  [see  B.  i].  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xlvi.  188  With  pitevous  playnte.  1442  T. 
BECKINCTON  Corr.  (Rolls)  II.  189  Of  your  moost  merciful 


Their  pituous  supplicacyon.  1530  PALSGR.  320/2  Pytuouse", 
one  that  hath  pytie.  1538  STARKEY  England  n.  i.  176  Such 
pouerty  exercysyth  weT  the  pytuose  myndys.  1738  tr. 
Guazzo's  Art  Conversation  47  He  began  to  groan  and  weep 
in  a  pituous  manner. 

•y.  4-6  piteus,  4  pytius,  4-  piteous,  (5  pyty- 
ows,  5-6  pyteous,  -e,  piteose,  5-7  pitious,  6 
pitiouse,pyti-,  pitta-,  pittious;  pittieux\  (Some 
early  examples  of  piteus  are  perh.  disyllabic  and 
belong  to  a.) 

13. .  Cursor  M.  24014  (G6tt.)  Ful  piteus  it  was  hir  plaint. 
1340  Ayenb.  144  pe  o)>er  makeb  (>e  herte  zuete  and  milde  and 
piteus.  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Roxb.)  x.  38  It  es  a  piteous  thing 
to  behald.  c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  222  Now.  .shewe 
your  pyteous  face,  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  402/1  Pytyows,or 
ful  of  pyte  (H.  pytevous,  P.  pitiuous).  i  1489  CAXTON 
Blanchardyn  iv.  19  pe  pyteouse  tydynges.  ?  a  1500  in  Kel. 
Ant.  II.  125  In  this  piteose  myscheffe.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas,  xxx.  (Percy  Soc.)  147  Without  that  she  be  to  me 
piteous.  1551  HULOET,  Pitious  and  pitifull.  1556  Aurelio 
*  Isab.  (1608)  Pj,  You  have  beane  a  Htell  pittieux.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  20  Her  pitteous  hart.  1596  Ibid.  vn. 
vi.  6  O  pittious  worke  of  Mutability. 

S.  (Chiefly  Sc.)  4  petwis,  -owiss,  5  petwys, 
petouse,  -ows,  -evous,  -uis,  petus,  -ious,  -uoss, 
5-6  petous,  -eous,  -e,  6  petouss,  -eouss,  -ewous. 
-ewus,  -uous. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Petriis)  90  One  crist  callyt  with 
petowiss  stewyne.  [1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  in.  553  Petwisly. 
Ci4»o  Petwysly  [see  PITEOUSLY  3].]  ,71410  LYDG.  Assembly 
of  Gods  1144  With  a  petcous  look,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  89  To  be  petous  of  poure  men.  C14SO  HOLLAND  Homlat 


c  *3°S  [implied  in  PITKOUSLY  i].  c  1380  Anlecrist  in  Todd 
3  Treat.  Wyclif  120  pe  pituouse  niartir  ?yve^  his  body. 
1382  WYCLIF  2  Pet.  ii.  9  The  Lord  knew  for  to  delvuere 
pitouse  [1388  piteuouse,  Viilg.  pios]  men  of  temptacioun. 
c  "393  CHAUCER  Gentilcsse  9  Truwe  of  his  worde,  sobur 
pitous  and  fre.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv,  Priv.  138 
That  suche  a  Spekere  be  ryghtfull  and  Pitteuous.  Ibid. 
220  He  shal  be  piteuouse,  chaste,  and  lytill  desyre  company 
of  women.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  226/24  Pitiouse,  pius, 
misericors. 

2.  Full  of  pity ;   affected   with  or  feeling  pity ; 
compassionate,  merciful, tender:  =  PlTiFUL2.  arch. 

ci3So  Will.  Palerne  5488  So  pitevows  to  be  pore  hem 
prestili  to  help.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  190  It  sit  a  king  to 
be  pitous  Toward  his  poeple  and  gracious.  1483  CAXTON 
G.  de  la  Tour  D  iij  b,  A  fre  hert  and  pyteous  upon  other  mens 
peynes.  a  1548  HALI.  Chron.,  Hen.  V  (a  The  kyng  like  a 
piteous  prince  ..  graunted  to  them  their  askyng.  1614 
M  l  LTON  Ps.  cxxxvi.  77  He  hath  with  a  piteous  eye  Beheld 
us  in  our  misery.  (1750  SHENSTONE  Elegies  iii.  43  Piteous 
of  woes,  and  hopeless  to  relieve. 

3.  Exciting,   appealing  for,  or  deserving  pity ; 
moving  to  compassion ;   affecting,  lamentable,  de- 
plorable, mournful ;  =  PITIFUL  3. 

c  1290  [implied  in  PITEOUSLY  3).  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
4180  A  deoluol  cry  &  a  pitos  wepinge.  13..  Cursor  M. 
14097  (Gott.)  A  pituse  plaint  to  crist  scho  talde.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  45,  1 .  .caste  up  many  a  pitous  lok  Unto  the 
hevene.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  225  The 
piteouse  histon  of  the  four  sones  of  Aymon.  1508  DUNBAR 
1'lytingw.  Kennedy  163  To  luk  vpoun  thy  gryslie  peteous 
port.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  vi.  9  A  piteous  thinge  was 
it  to  se.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  i.  xx.  24  b, 
Too  make  report  of  these  piteous  newes  vnto  the  assieged. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinions  Trav.  41  The  pitious  estate 
wherein  we  had  left  that  place.  1782  COWI-ER  Gilpin  126 
Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road,  Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  400  Lightly  the  son  forgat  his 
parents'  piteous  ashes.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEneid  in.  39  A 
piteous  groan  from  within  sounds. 
b.  as  adv.  —  PITEOUSLY  3. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  470  Ful  petuose  pale  and 
no-tnynge  red.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  LiberalOpin.  xlvii.  (1783) 
II.  i  Compose  thy  griefs, .. stop  those  tears;  Cry  not  so 
piteous. 

1 4.  Paltry,  mean  :  =  PITIFDL  4.  Obs.  rare. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  1034  That  thy  Seed  shall  bruise 
The  Serpents  head ;  piteous  amends,  unless  Be  meant  [etc.]. 

Piteously  (prtiasli),  adv.  Forms  :  see  PITE- 
OUS, [f.  prec.  +  -LY  z.] 

1 1.  With  piety ;  piously,  devoutly.  Obs. 

CI305  St.  Edmund  Conf.  248  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  So 
pitousliche  he  wolde  rede :  &  so  gode  grace  hadde  perto. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ecclits.  xliii.  37  To  men  pitously  doende  [1388 
men  doynge  feithfuli]  he  3af  wisdam.     1382  —  Titus  ii.  12 
That  we..lyue  sobreli,  and  iustli,  and  piteuously. 

2.  With  pity;  compassionately,  mercifully,  kindly. 
arch. 

c  1368  CHAUCER  Compl.  Pite  18  (Tanner  346)  Pitiously  on 
her  my  eyn  I  caste.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  17  That 
he  governe  hem  pitously  and  in  loue.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD 
Spider  ff  F.  Ixiii.  6  Three  score  piteouslie  lookt,as  they  thant 
wold  saue.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  20  His  poor  and  ignorant 
kin.  .He  piteously  remembered  ere  he  passed. 

3.  In  a  manner  that  excites  pity  to  see  or  hear ; 
so  as  to  call  for  or  deserve  pity;  lamentably,  griev- 
ously, sadly ;  pitiably. 

ci2oo  S,  Eng.  Leg.  I.  170/2232  He. .bad  be  Monekus 
pitousliche  bat  heo  for  him  bede.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
0240  Wei  pitosliche  hii  wende  alle  to  be  kinge.  .&  pitosliche 
bede,  pat  he  ssolde  vor  godes  loue  amend!  suche  dede. 
(1374  CHAUCER  And.  fy  Arc.  169  Sheo  weopebe,  waylebe, 
swoonebe  pytously.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ill.  549  Thai  full 
pitwysly  gan  tell  Auenturis  that  tbaim  befell.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvlli.  58  Quod  crist  &  comsed  forto  swowe, 
Pitousliche  and  pale,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  ccclxxxiv, 
And  askede  of  hym  some  gode  full  petwysly.  1508 
DUNBAR  Lament  for  Makaris  49  [Death]  has  done  petuously 
devour  The  noble  Chaucer,  of  makaris  flouir.  1526  TINDALE 
Matt.  xv.  22  My  doughter  is  pytiously  vexed  with  a  devyll. 
c  1526  FRITH  Disfut.  Purgatory  (1829)  1 60  They  are  piteously 
deceived,  that  will  prove  purgatory  by  the  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  1588  SHAKE.  Tit.  A.  v.  i.  66.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  376  He  murdered  most  piteously  so  many  good 
citizens.  1848  DICKKNS  Dombey  v,  Little  Paul  began  to 
cry  most  piteously.  1881-3  Schtift's  Encycl.  Kelig.  Knowl. 
I.  193/2  His  German  poetry  is  piteously  poor. 

Piteousness  (pi-tzasnes).  [f.  PITEOUS  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  piteous :  a.  merciful- 
ness (arch.) ;  b.  pitiableness. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  210  It  may  be  said  no  Pitousnesse, 
Bot  it  is  Pusillamite.  1530  PALSGR.  254/2  Pyteousnesse, 
pitevsett,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  132  Sirs  (answered 
ne  with  a  good  grace,  and  tnade  the  more  agreeable  by 
a  certaine  noble  kinde  of  pitiousnesse)  I  see  well  you  are 
strangers,  that  know  not  our  miserie.  1608  MACHIN  Dumb 
Knight  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  189  Will  have  them  both 
condemn'd  immediately,  Without  their  answers,  plaints,  or 

liteousness.    1862  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  xlv,  Lady  Mason.. 

linging  herself  upon  her  friend's  neck.,  begged  with  earnest 
piteousness  to  be  forgiven. 

t  Piteoustee,  pitoustee.  Obs.  rare.    [a.  OF. 
pitosetl  ( lpiteoseU,  pyteonsnesse '  Palsgr.),  f.  ' ' 
piteux  PITEOUS.]     An  act  of  pity  or  of  piety. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xliv.  10  But  they  men  of  mercy  ben 
of  whom  the  pitoustees  faileden  not. 


pi 
fli 


ane  petouss  mone. 
B.  Signification. 
1 1.   Full  of  piety  ;  pions,  godly,  devout.  Obs. 


Pitfall  (pi'tfgl),  sb.  Forms :  4-5  put-,  4-° 
pyt-,  etc.  (see  PIT  si.1)  ;  4-5  -falle,  6  -faul,  6-8 
-fal,  6-  -fall.  [app.  f.  PIT  rf.l  +  FALL  sb.-,  OE. 
fealle,  Ger.  falle  a  falling  trap-door,  a  trap.  In 
mod.  use  it  is  generally  taken  as  a  '  pit  into  which 
one  may  Tail '.] 


PITFALL. 

f  1.  A  trap  for  the  capture  of  birds  in  which  a  trap- 
door or  the  like  falls  over  a  cavity  or  hollow.  Obs. 

iidj  WYCLIF  Jcr.  v.  27  As  a  pit  falle  [1388  a  net,  ether 
a  trap]  ful  of  briddes.  1483  Cat/1.  Angl.  282/1  A  Piltfalle, 
dicipula,  auicipu/a.  1530  PALSOR.  254/2  Pytfall  for  byrdcs, 
trekmchet.  1593  NASHK  Christ's  T.  89  b,  Foulcs  of  the 
ayre,  though  neuer  so  empty  stomackt,  flye  not  for  foode 
into  open  Pit-fak  1604  W.  TERILO  Fr.  Bacon's  Proph. 
331  in  Ha/I.  K.  /'.  /'.  IV.  280  Now  pitfalls  are  so  made, 
That  small  birdes  cannot  know  them.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pit- 
fall, a  kind  of  Gin  or  Trap  to  catch  Birds. 

2.  A  concealed  pit  into  which  animals  or  men 
may  fall  and  be  captured. 

1387 TREVISA  Higden (Rolls)  II.  155  pe  Pictes sodenliche  an 
vnware  fel  oucr  Jj»e  hammes  into  a  wonder  putfalle.  1398  — 
Barth.  lie  /'.  K.  xvm.  xliv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  A  caue  ofer  a 
dike  is  made  vnder  be  erbe  as  it  were  a  pittefalle  in  be 
Elephaunles  waye  and  vnneware  he  falleb  bercin.  1555 
KDEN  Dccailcs  96  The  dogge  tyger  chaunsed  fyrste  into 
this  pilfaul.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  190  They  did 
hunte  wilde  beastes,  with  pittefallcs  and  ditches.  1678 


Goals  used  to  feed,  and  over  these  Pits  I  placed  Hurdles. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nnt.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  290  These  animals  are 
sometimes  taken  in  pit-falls,  covered  with  green  branches, 
laid  in  those  paths  which  the  Rhinoceros  makes.  183* 
Lvi  LL  1'rinc.  Geol.  (1868)  II.  ill.  xlv.  5:1  Open  fissures  often 
serve  as  natural  pitfalls  in  which  herbivorous  animals  perish. 
1875  JOWETT  1'lato  (ed.  2)  II.  446  Crooked  and  tortuous 
paths  in  which  many  pitfalls  are  concealed. 
f3.  An  ambush,  or  a  natural  'trap'  in  which 
a  force  may  be  surrounded  and  overpowered.  Obs. 

a  1305  in  I'ol.  Songs  (Oimden)  193  Ther  hy  were  knulled 
y  the  put-falle,  This  eorles  ant  barouns  ant  huere  knyhtes 
alle. 

4.  fig.  a.  A  '  trap  '  or  crafty  device  to  catch  by 
surprise  the  unsuspecting  or  unwary.  b.  Any 
hidden  or  unperceived  danger  or  error  into  which 
a  person  is  liable  to  fall  unawares. 

a  1586  SIDNKY  Astr.  tf  Stella  xi,  In  her  chekes  pit  thou 
didst  thy  pitfall  set.  1641  MILTON  <  '/•.  Govt.  i.  iii.  Wks. 
1851  III.  in  The  Papists,. .by  this  very  snare  and  pjtfall 
of  imitating  the  ceremonial  law,  fel  into  that . .  superstition. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  175  pn  Unless  he  is  taught 
hy  timely  precepts..,  and  shewn  at  distance  the  pitfals  of 
treachery.  1817  HALLAM  Coast.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvi.  288 
We. .walk  amidst  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  the  law.  1861 
Snt.  A'm  23  Nov.  533  He  may  be  merely  a  blundering 
student,  who  has  tumbled  into  a  theological  pitfall  in  the 
dark.  1877  J.  C.  Cox  Ch.  Derbysh.  II.  Introd.  8  The  pro- 
curing of  a  full  transcript  has  saved  me  from  numerous 
pit.faTls. 

Hence  Pi-tfalled  (-fpld)  a.,  full  of  pitfalls. 

1876  S.  LANIER  Poems  (1884)  124  How  1  ctushed  Cat.lived 
rebellions,  pitfalled  treasons. 

Pitfall  (pi'tfjl),  v.  rare.  [f.  prec,  sb.]  trans. 
a.  To  set  with  traps  or  pitfalls,  b.  To  entrap, 
ensnare.  Also  fig.  Hence  Pitfalling  ppl.  a. 

14 . .  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  London  (Camden)  4  The  bottom 
of  the  diche  with  yn  Was  pyttefallyd  ij  fote  evyr  bytwvn, 
And  every  pyttefalle  a  spere  hyghthe  That  there  schulde 
stonde  noo  man  to  fyght.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  Introd., 
Wks.  1851 IV.  10  The  waies  of  the  Lord,  strait  and  faithfull 
ns  they  are,  not  full  of  cranks  and  contradictions,  and  pit 
falling  dispenses. 

t  Pi-tfold.  Obs.  [f.  PIT  rf.i  +  FOLD  j*.2 :  cf. 
pinfold.]  -  PITFALL  i,  3  (from  which  it  was  prob. 
altered  by  popular  etymology). 

1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  121  The  enemy,  .bruted 
abioad  we  were  taken  in  a  pitfold.  1585  HIGINS  Juntas' 
Nomenclator  245/2  Decipulum.  . .  yn  trebucliet,  a  pitfold, 
or  other  snare  to  intrap  birds  or  beastes.  1638  T.  NASHK 
Quattrnio  25  How  again  with  Caesar  to  giue  an  enemy 
t<u*s:\ge  hauing  him  in  a  straite  and  pitfolde,  that  he  may 
lake  ihe  more  advantage  of  him  in  pursuit. 

Pitt'ul  (pi-tful).  nonct-wd.  [f.  PIT  j/'.l  +  -FUL.] 
As  many  as  fill  a  pit,  mspec,  the  pit  (of  a  theatre). 

1880  MCCARTHY  O-,vn  Times  IV.  Ixiv.  434  Napoleon 
invited  Talma  to  Erfurt,  that  he  might  play  to  a  pitfull  of 
Kings. 

Pith  (pib),  sb.  Forms:  1-2  pi)>a,  4-5  pip,  4-7 
pyth,  pithe,  4-  pith,  (4  pidh,  pight,  put,  5-6 
pytthe,  5  pyf,  peth,  Sc.  pioht,  5-7  pythe,  6 
pit,  St.  pitht,  6-7  pitth(e).  Mod.  dialects  have 
peth,  peeth,  piff,  peff.  [OE.  pij>a,  radically 
agreeing  with  MDu.  pitte,  MLG.,  LG.,  WFris., 
ttiis.,  Dn.  pit  pith  of  a  tree  or  vegetable,  kernel 
of  a  nut,  etc.  (cf.  PIT  rf.H)  :-WGer.  type  *pifon-, 
"pifbon-,  represented  only  in  the  Low  German 
i;io«p.  The  later  development  of  sense  is  found 
only  in  Eng.] 

1.  The  central  column  of  spongy  cellular  tissue 
in  the  stems  and  branches  of  dicotyledonous  plants ; 
the  medulla ;  applied  also  to  the  internal  parenchy- 
matous  tissue  of  other  stems,  e.  g.  of  palms,  rushes, 
etc. ;  and  to  a  similar  tissue  occurring  in  other  parts 
of  plants,  as  that  lining  the  rind  in  certain  fruits 
(e.  g.  the  orange). 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Botth.  xxxiv.  §  10  t>zt  he  onginS  of  bzm 
wntrumum,  &  swa  upweardes  grewS  o5  Sone  stemn,  it 
sidoan  andlang  \ncs  piSan,  &  andlang  bsere  rinde.  a  1100 
Sur,  LeechH.  III.  go  Eft  mm  ellenes  pi|>an.  1398  TREVISA 
bart/t.  Di  /'.  A'.  XVM.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  fe  schafle  of  a  tree. . 
ha|>  some  what  wibin  as  the  pibbe.  c  1440  Promp.  Par-.'. 
407/1  Pythe,  medulla,  velfulpa.  1483  Wardr.  Ace.  in  Grose 
,."''?•  £$•  ('807)  I.  39  A  roll  of  pytthes  of  risshes.  1541 
Boon  Dyltary  xxi.  (1870)  283  [Walnuts]  doth  comfone 
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the  brayne  if  the  pyth  or  skin  be  pylled  of.  1561  (see  PITHY 
i].  1673-4  GkEwXwrt/.  Trunks  I.  i.  i  35  Wilhin  the  hoi- 
low  of  the  Wood,  stands  the  Pith.  1776  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (1796)  III.  52  Subularia... Leaves.. semi-cylindrical, 
full  of  pilh.  1855  DELAMER  Kitch,  Card,  (i860  119  In  boil- 
ing ripe  marrows, .. take  out  the  pith  and  seeds.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  t,  Clockm.  198  The  pilh  used  by  watch 
makers  to  clean  their  work  is  the  pith  of  the  elder.  Mod. 
This  orange  has  too  much  pith  and  too  little  juice. 

2.  The  spinal  '  marrow  '  or  cord  ;  in  quot.  1653, 
the  brain  substance. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  H.  357  The  pith  of  the 
chine  bone.  1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  289  Some 
.  .do  twine  out  the  pith  of  the  back  with  a  long  wire.  1617 
MAY  Lucan  vl.  764  The  pyth  of  Staggs  with  Serpents 
nourished  Was  mixed  there.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  I. 
xi.  (1712)  34  This  laxe  pilh  or  marrow  in  Man's  Head.  1741 
Contpl.  Fam.-Piect  I.  il.  155  Take  a  Quantity  of  the  Pith  of 
an  Ox.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  i.  (1880)  49  The  bait  con- 
sisting of.  .a  bit  of  pith  (bullock's  marrow). 

fis-  "577  &  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  20  b,  The 
Germanes . .  doo  in  steade  of  doung,  cast  vppon  it  a  kinde  of 
pith  and  fatnesse  of  the  earth. 

3.  Applied  to  various  other  substances  forming 
the  inner  part  or  core  of  something,  and  thus 
analogous  to  the  pith  of  a  tree ;  as 

t  a-  The  '  crumb '  of  bread.  Obs.  b.  The  core  of  various 
epidermal  appendages,  as  feathers,  horns,  and  hairs.  to. 
=  DIPLOE.  Obs.  rare.  d.  The  imperfectly  carbonized  core 
of  an  iron  rod. 

a.  c  1450  St.  Hatvtyng  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  302  Take  a  white 
lof..and  kut  her  almoste  a  too  in  the  peth.  1579  LANGHAM 
Card.  Health  (1633)  90  Apply  the  pith  of  Bread  baked  with 
Coliander  seed.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  280  They  vse  to 
lap  it  in  the  soft  crum  or  pith  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  b.  «4" 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  588/41  lie,  the  pythe  of  a  penne.  14. . 
Norn.  ibid.  703/36  Hoc  Hum,  the  pyf  of  the  penne.  1835-6 
Todd"s  Cycl.  Aunt.  I.  350/2  Both  sides  [of  the  shaft  of  a 
feather]  ..  enclose  a.,  substance  called  the  pith.  1840  J. 
BUEL  Farmer's  Comp.  71  The  piths  of  horns,  or  the  residue 
of.  .horns  after  the  comb-maker  has  taken  all  that  is  fit  for 
his  use.  o.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  ill.  81  In 
some  places  the  Skull  is  simple,  thin  and  pellucid,  without 
any  Pilh.  d.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  \.  231  If 
[the  carbonising  process  be]  only  partially  effected  the  centre 
of  the  rod  still  exhibits  its  duller  iron-like  structure,  or  pith, 
as  the  workmen  call  it, 

4.  fig.   The  central  or  inward  part ;   hence,  the 
essential  or  vital  part  ((/anything)  ;  spirit,  essence, 
substance,  quintessence.     So  pith  and  marrow. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  fait.  C.  ix.  55  Smeajeao  Seah 


the  bark  and  rynde..But  now  at  erst  1  wole  bigynne  To 
expowne  you  the  pith  withynne.  1434  M  ISVN  Mauling  of 
Lift  123  So  bou  may  cum  to  be  pith  of  lufe.  is»6  TINDALE 
Hek.  viii.  t  Of  the  thynges  which  we  have  spoken  this  is 
the  pyth.  i«i  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  10  The  pith  of 
this  worde  llaiitus,  can  hardely  be  vttered  with  one  worde 
in  this  our  tongue.  1581  J.  BELL  HaiUon's  Anna.  Osor. 
183  b,  Herein  consisteth  the  whole  pithe  of  our  controuersic. 
1603  SIIAKS.  Meas.firr  M.  \.  iv.  70.  1635  N.  R.  Camden's 


Arts  (1897)  III.  ii.  42  Within  the  great  cities  the  pith  of  the 
population  was  Latin. 
t  b.  To  the  pilh,  thoroughly,  to  the  very  core. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Citron.  III.  1127/2  Shortlie  after..  she 
performed  hir  promise  to  the  pith. 

6.  Physical  strength  or  force  ;  vigour,  toughness  ; 
might,  mettle,  '  backbone  '. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22793  (Edin.)  It  semis  al  again  kind  pat 
mannis  molden  fleis  and  banis  .  .  Haf  pibe  [v.  r.  pith]  and  lif, 
als  bai  hauid  ar.  c  1375  Ibid.  7090  (Fairf.)  porou  his  hare 
his  strenght  was  made  Atte  xx.  mens  pith  he  hadde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wife's  frol.  475  But  Age  alias  .  .  Hath  me  birafl  my 
beautee  and  my  pith.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  LawArmys  (S.T.  S.) 
287  In  thair  awin  propre  pythe,  and  vertu  of  corps  and 
strenthe  of  membris.  c  1475  Rau/Coil)ear  863  Thay  preis 
furth  properly  thair  pilhis  to  prufe.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph. 
(Arb.)  112  Brasse,  iron  or  style  haue  theyr  owne  strength 
and  pith  in  them.  Ibid.  117  Newe  ale..wil  sone  lease  his 
pith.  1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Serm.  Faults  Crosse  17  A  man 
of  Sampsons  pith.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  56 
We'll  both  defend  with  all  our  pith.  1763  CHURCHILL  Efist. 
to  Hogarth  33  Should  love  of  Fame.  .Spur  thee  to  deeds  of 
pith.  i8»3  BVRON  Juan  vil.  xviii,  'Mongst  them  were  several 
Englishmen  of  pith,  Sixteen  called  Thompson,  and  nineteen 
named  Smith.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  ii.  12  This 
[curse]..  took  the  pith  out  of  my  legs. 
b.  Force,  vigour,  energy  (of  words,  speech,  etc.). 

c  1516  FRITH  Disfiit.  Purgatory  (1820)  102  Some  man  will 
think  mine  arguments  to  De  of  small  pith.  1548  UDALL 
Ernsm.  /'ar.  Luke  Pref.  13  He  shall  fele  a  certain  vertue 
and  pith  such  as  he  shall  not  fele  the  lyke  in  any  other 
bookes.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Blacksmith  x.  In  wyt  he  had  so 
little  pyth.  1818  CARLYLE  Misc.  (18571  I-  *°9  Cool  vigour 
and  laconic  pith.  1876  SPURGEON  Commenting  2  Matthew 
Henry,  .is  usually  plain,  quaint,  and  full  of  pith. 

6.  Substance,  substantial  quality  (of  words, 
writings,  etc.).  ?  Obs. 

c  1407  LVDG.  Keson  A>  Sen!.  4882  So  ful  of  pith  is  the 
matere  That  swich  a  book  in  Komaunce  Was  neuer  yet 
made  in  Fraunce.  <i  15*9  SKELTON  Col.  Clottte  58  It  hath 
in  it  some  pith.  1586  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  152 
With  the  whistling  of  lips  or  hands,  .shepheards  cause  their 
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moment.  1614  BEDRLL  Lett.  vi.  104  Neither  is  there  any 
place,  .of  special!  pith,  that  hath  not  beene  obserued.  iSa6 
J.  WILSON  .Voct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  91,  I  hae  a  secret  to 
communicate,  a  secret  o'  some  pith  and  importance.  1830 
J.  W.  CROKCE  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  II.  xv.  85  We  have  seen 
the  scruples  . .  of  one  . .  cabinet  minuter  alter  the  whole 
course  of  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  i)  pith-ball, 
•cavity,  -tell,  -coat,  -cylinder;  (in  sense  a)  pith 
bait,  marrow,  pudding ;  pith-lite  adj. ;  pith- 
drawn  a.  (see  quot.) ;  pith  hat,  pith  helmet, 
a  helmet-shaped  sun-hat  made  of  the  dried  pith  of 
the  Indian  Solah  or  Spongewood  of  Bengal 
(sEschynomene  aspera},  hence  called  pith-hat- 
plant  (Miller  Plant-n.  1884);  pith-paper,  a 
paper  made  from  the  pith  of  various  plants ;  pith- 
plant,  the  Chinese  rice-paper  tree  (Aralia  or 
Fatsia  papyri/era) ;  pith-tree,  a  leguminous  tree 
(Hertniniera  Elaphroxylon)  of  tropical  Africa, 
having  soft  white  pith-like  wood;  pith-work, 
articles  made  of  pith,  esp.  of  Aischynomene  aspera. 

1811  SIR  H.  DAVY  Cttem.  Philos.  126  Two  gilt  "pith  balls, 
suspended  upon  strings  of  silk.  1849  NOAD  Electricity 
(ed.  3)  14  A  cylinder  of  brass,  supported  on  a  glass  stand, 
and  furnished  with  a  pith  ball  electroscope.  187$  HUXLEY 
&  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  79  The  medullary  or  'pith- 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  section.  Ibid.,  The  'pith-cells, 
around  the  central  cavity.  1871  KINCSLEY  At  Last  xiii, 
Two  or  three  blows  with  the  cutlass,  at  the  small  end  of  the 
nut,  cut  off  not  only  the  "pilh-coat,  but  the  point  of  the 
shell.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  308  The 
•pith-cylinders  of  the  shoots,  .are  only  connected  by  narrow 
medullary  rays.  1703  T.  S.  Art's  Imprm;.  i.  19  Trees.. 
Rift  or  Cleft,  or  *Pith-drawn,  as  some  call  it,  by  falling  too 
soon,  viz.  before  they  are  Sawn  asunder.  1884  J.  MACDONALD 
in  IOM  Cent.  June  1002  With  nothing  on  but  their  ungainly 
•pith-hats.  1889  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  Pariah  i.  i,  Who's  the  man 
who  goes  about  in  a  'pith  helmet ?  1866  Treat.  Bot.  s.  v. 
jKschynomene,  The  "pith-like  stem  of  sE.  aspera  is.. used 
in  India.. for  making  hats,  bottle-cases,  swimming  jackets 
[etc.].  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Impr.  (1746)  199 
"Pith-Marrow,  running  all  along  from  the  hinder  Brain,  .to 
the  End  of  the  Back-bone  or  Chine  of  Beasts.  1834  G. 
BENNETT  Wanderings  II.  75  Trie  'pith  plant  is  procured 
from  Oan-nSam,  near  the  province  of  See-chuen.  1750  K. 
SMITH  Compl.  Housewife  (ed.  14)  131  To  make  a  'Pith 
Pudding.  Take  a  quantity  of  the  pith  of  an  ox  [etc.].  1884 
MILLER  Plant-n.,  'Pith-tree,  of  the  Nile,  Htrminiera 
Elaphroxylon.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  313 
Ambash  or  Pith-tree  of  the  Nile.. .The  wood  is  very  light, 
and  in  the  form  of  small  logs  is  used  by  the  natives  to  assist 
them  in  crossing  rivers. 

Pith  Cpi)>),  v.    Also  5  (9)  peth.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

f  1.  ?  To  provide  with  pith,  give  pith  or  vigour. 
Ohs.  rare-1. 

14..  Tundale't  Vis.,  Cinunsislm  93  Hit  is  also  myghty, 
it  pethys  fayre  Ageynis  wanhope  and  disperacyon. 

2.  tram.  To  pierce  or  sever  the  '  pith '  or  spinal 
cord  of  (an  animal),  so  as  to  kill  it  or  render  it 
insensible ;  spec,  to  slaughter  (cattle)  in  this  way. 

1805  European  Maf.]aae  482  The  practice  of  slaughtering 
cattle  by  puncturing  the  medulla  spinalis,  or  as  it  is  now 
called,  pithing  cattle,  U  extending  through  all  parts  of  ihe 
Kingdom.  1806  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  359  In  the 
common  mode  of  pithing  cattle  the  medulla  spinalis  only  is 
cut  through,  and  the  head  remains  alive.  1875  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  203  The  pulsation  of  the  heart . . 
should  be  studied  in  a  Frog  rendered  insensible  by  chloro- 
form or  by  being  pithed.  i88«  P.  CLARKE  tfem  Chum  xiii. 
(ed.  2)  184  '  Now  then,  shall  we  peth  it  or  shoot  it  ?  says 
our  butcher  pro  tern.  1895  Tablet  5  Jan.  22  To  pith  is  to 
remove  the  brain  with  a  gutting  knife,  and  then  to  pass 
—say— a  stiff  clean  wire  up  the  spinal  canal  to  break  up  the 
marrow. 

8   To  remove  or  extract  the  pith  from. 

1851  LD.  HADDO  in  Mem.  x.  (1866)  175  (We]  fish,  paddle 
in  the  water,  or  pith  rushes  till  dinner. 

Hence  Pithed  (pibt)  ///.  a. ;  Pithing  (pi-bin) 
vbl.  sb.,  also  attrib.  as  in  pithing-pole,  a  pole 
having  a  sharp  blade  at  one  end,  for  pithing  cattle. 

1831  YOUATT  Horse'ut.  153  The  operation  is  called  pithing, 
from  the  name  (the  pith)  given  by  butchers  to  the  spinal 
marrow.  1864  H.  FALCONER  in  Reader  *,  Mar.  301/1  It 
divides  into  two  long  diverging  arms  (like  the  legs  ol 
a  pithed  frog).  1886  P.  CLARKE  Nm  Chum  xiii.  (ed.  a)  184 
Up  iumps  Tom  on  the  bar  overhead  with  a  long  pethmg- 
pole.  .and  with  one  plunge  sends  the  cruel  point  with  un- 
erring  aim  into  the  spinal  cord. 

Pithagorean,  Pithian,  Pithon,  Pithonl- 
cal,  Pithonist,  etc. :  see  PYTH-. 

t  PithanO'logy.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  »i0aFoA,o-via 
(Col.  ii.  4),  f.  iriSav-us  persuasive  +  -\oyla  speech, 
etc.:  see -LOOT.]  '  Persuasiveness  of  speech' ;  the 
use  of  specious  or  plausible  arguments. 


Deut.  xiii.  3  Hereticks  have  their  pithanology,  their  good 
words  and  fair  speeches.  1730  A.  COLLIER  Clam  £/*«>.. 
Spec.  True  Philos.  127  Called  also  by  its  chmtian  name  of 
pithanology,  or  science,  falsely  so  called. 

Pit-  head,  -heap,  etc.  :  see  PIT  *U  14. 


. 


wun  me  wniMims  01  HUT,  or  nauu>.  .siic^uc,  •OZ4.\,a*w,  +  \,t.t\ne*      mn/ KCC'n  Pr0i;p  .      .Also     • 

sheepe  to  arise,  or  lie  downe,  bicause  they  understand  not  PltneCantnTOpe 

an  articulate  or  distinct  speech,  that  hath  some  pith  in  it.       Gr.  and  Lat.  forms  Pithecanthropes,  -i 

Gr.  «<rr,«ot  ape  +  Mpo»r<*  man.]     a.  An  ap*'™" 
«r  rrmn-likeape:    name  civen  by  Haeckel  (iSoS) 


, 

"590  IJ-  GREENWOOD]  Coii/tr.  Pref.  Aij,  If  thou  finde  not 
such  pith  or  substance  in  the  matters  discussed. 

7.  Importance,  gravity,  weight;   esp.  in  phrase 
of  (great)  pith   ami  moment,  or  the  like  (after 

Shaks.\ 
1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  86  Knterprizes  of  great  pilh  and 


or  man-like  ape;   name  given  by  Haece     1, 
to  a  hypothetical  link  between  the  Apes  ami  Man. 
b    rithecanllirdpus  was  afterwards  adopted 
Puboii  as  generic  name  for  an  extinct  anim 
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which  remains  were  found  in  1 891-2  in  the  Pliocene 
of  Java. 

1876  E.  R.  LANKESTER  tr.  Haeckers  Hist.  Creat.  II.  203 
These  Ape-like  Men,  or  Pithecanthropi,  very  probably 
existed  towards  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  period.  1877 
SHIELDS  Final  Philos.  146  [Man's]  descent  from  a  tailed 
ancestor,  to  which  he  [Haeckel]  gives  the  zoological  name 
of  Pithecanthropes  or  the  primitive  ape-man.  1883  tr. 
J-oly's  Man  tcf.  Metals  17  Prehistoric  man.. has  even  been 
sometimes  called  man-monkey,  or  pithecanthrope.  1895 
CUNINGHAM  in  Nature  28  Feb.  429/1  The  so-called  Plthe- 
canthropus  is  in  the  direct  human  line.  1898  GADOW  tr. 
Haeckel's  Last  Link  24  Dr.  Dubois  exhibited  the  cranium 
of  Pithecanthropus. 

So  Pitliecanthro'pic  a.,  ?  of  or  belonging  to  a 
man  who  acts  like  an  ape;  Pitheca'nthropoida., 
resembling  or  related  to  the  pithecanthrope. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pithecanthropoid.  1897  Open  Court  XI. 
256  The  pithecanthropic  mummery,  colloquially  ^called 
monkey-business,  connected  with  closing  one  nostril  and 
breathing  through  the  other  and  then  of  closing  both  till 
the  compressed  columnar  air-current  is  imagined  to  bump 
against  the  triangular  fundament  of  Kundalini. 

Fithecian  (pij»-sian),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  F.  pitht- 
cien,  f.  Gr.  ir/fir/wos  ape :  see  -IAN.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Pithecia  (Geoffroy,  1812),  the  typical 
genus  of  the  Pitheciinss,  a  subfamily  of  the  Cabidx, 
S.  American  monkeys  commonly  called  Sakis. 
So  Pithe'ciine  a.,  pertaining  to  the  Pitheciinse. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pitheciine.  1893  Athenaeum  18  Mar. 
349/3  The  fundamental  types  of  the  molars  are  identical  in 
man  and  the  anthropoids,  and  the  lower  one  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  the  pithecian  and  cebian  monkeys. 

Pithecoid  (pibf-koid),  a.  (si>.)  [ad.  F.  pithe1- 
co'ide,  f.  Gr.  TTI'SIJKOJ  ape :  see  -OID.]  Resembling 
in  form  or  pertaining  to  the  apes,  esp.  the  higher 
or  anthropoid  apes;  simian,  ape-like. 

1861  HUXLEY  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  67  The  demonstra- 
tion of  a  pithecoid  pedigree.  1863  —  Man's  Place  Nat.  159 
The  fossil  remains  of  man.. do  not.. take  us  appreciably 
nearer  to  that  lower  pithecoid  form.  1866  —  Preh.  Rent. 
Caithn.  102  A  curious  pithecoid  variation,  observed  in  the 
gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee.  1880  iqth  Cent.  Nov.  854 
Beyond  the  range  of  pithecoid  intelligence. 
53.  as  sb.  An  anthropoid  ape  ;  a  simian. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pitheeological  (pibrkolp-djikal),  a.  nonce-wd. 
[f.  Gr.  mOr/Kos  ape  +  -LOGICAL.]  Pertaining  to  the 
scientific  study  of  apes. 

1865  VISCT.  STRANCFORD  Selection  (1869)  II.  no  Its  pro. 
ceedings.  .were  not  of  a  truly  geographical,  so  much  as  of  a 
more  or  less  authentically  pithecological,  character. 

Fithful  (prpfiil),  a.  rare.  [f.  PITH  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  pith;  pithy,  (lit.  andyff.) 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  ii.  24  This  strong 
and  pithful  Philosophy.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n. 
iv,  For  as  in  tracing  These  pithfull  rushes,  such  as  are  aloft, 
By  those  that  rais'd  them  presently  are  brought  Beneath 
unseene.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  14 
Pickin'  out  pithfu'  texts,  and  strang. 
Fithily  (pi'bili),  adv.  [f.  PITHY  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  pithy  manner. 

•)•  1.  In  a  way  that  goes  to  the  pith ;  thoroughly ; 
in  substance  or  essence;  essentially.  Obs. 

1434  MISYN  Mending  of  Life  122  Pithily  clensid  fro  vn- 
clennes.  1435  —  Fire  of  Love  98  If  we  owr  myndes  fro  lufe 
of  creaturis  pythely  depart.  1539  CROMWELL  in  Merriman 
Life  Sf  Lett.  (1902)  II.  228,  I.,  have  pithely  weyed  and 
poundred  the  deposicions  and  Relations.  1645  MILTON 
Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  221  It  would  be  as  pithily  absurd, 
f  2.  With  power  or  strength ;  mightily.  Obs. 
1522  World  ft  Child  in  Hazt.  Dodsley  I.  250, 1  am  a  prince 
perilous  y-proyed,..  and  pithily  y-pight.  1573-80  BARET 
Alv.  P  414  Pithily,  vehemently.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol. 
Quakers  v.  ix.  130  These.. did.. pithily  and  strongly  over- 
turn the  False  Doctrine  of  their  Adversaries. 
3.  In  reference  to  speech  or  writing :  So  as  to 
express  the  pith  or  substance  ;  briefly  and  with 
fullness  of  meaning ;  in  few  and  significant  words ; 
with  condensed  and  forcible  expression ;  senten- 
tiously,  tersely,  vigorously. 

'533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  1019/2  As  thoughe  they 
were  wordes  of  such  substancial  effect,  that  I  would  not 
haue  it  appere..that  hee  had  written  so  piththely.  1586 
W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poet  He  (Arb.)  48  Marke .  .with  howe  choyse 
wordes  it  is  pithily  described.  1698  S.  CLARK  Script.  Just. 
xii.  62  A  Passage.. wherein  he  expresses  himself  very  per- 
tinently, pithily,  and  elegantly.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart. 
xviii,  He  next  handled  very  pithily  the  doctrine  of  defensive 
arms  and  of  resistance  to  Charles  II.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  475/1 
The  knack  of  talking  pithily — which  means  a  knack  of  talk- 
ing  pointedly,  and  more  or  less  audaciously. 
Pithiness  (pi-bines),  [f.  PITHY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  pithy,  esp.  in 
sense  3  of  the  adj.,  Fullness  of  meaning  with 
brevity  of  expression ;  condensation  and  force  of 
style  ;  terseness,  sententiousness. 

1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Pkilos.  (Palfr.)  18  With  such 
pithmesse  in  his  counsels.  1619  R.  WALLER  in  Lismore 
Papers  Ser.  II.  (1887)  II.  226  Much  comendinge  the  grate 
pitthynes  of  your  Lordships  letters.  1813  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  225  Their  version  of  the  isth  psalm  is  more  to  be 
esteemed  for  its  pithiness  than  its  poetry.  1863  J.  G. 
MURPHY  Cotnm.  Gen.  iv,  7  This  sentence  has  all  the  pithi- 
ness and  familiarity  of  a  proverb. 

Pithless  (pi-bles),  a.  [f.  PITH  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  pith  ;  having  no  pith,  (lit,  andyTf.) 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  it.  viii.  181  No  yncke. 
home  termes,  nor  pithlesse  pratling.  1656  TRAI-P  Connn. 
a  Tim.  iii.  5  Hollow  professors  are  as  hollow  trees.  :tall,  but 
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pithless,  sapless,  unsound.  1728  RAMSAY  Archers  diverting 
themselves  27  Pithless  limbs  in  silks  o'er-clad.  1817  COLE- 
BROOKF.  Algebra,  etc.  Notes  &  Illustr.  p.  xlv,  Omitting., 
superfluous  and  pithless  matter.  1879  BARING- GOULD 
Germany  II.  273  Leaning  on  these  hollow,  pithless  reeds. 

Hence  Pi'thlessly  adv. 

1884  J.  PARKED  Apost.  Life  III.  217  If  we  speak  it  pith- 
lessly,  It  takes  rank  with  any  words  short  and  empty. 

Fi't-hole,  sb.  A  hole  forming  a  pit ;  a  pit-like 
hollow  or  cavity.  (In  various  applications:  see 
quots.,  and  senses  of  PIT  si.1)  b.  spec.  A  grave. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  525  Buds  sprouting  forth  vnder  the 
concauity  or  pit-hole  of  the  foresaid  ioints.  a  1625  FLETCHER, 
etc.  Fair  Maid  Inn  n.  ii,  I  have  known  a  lady  sick  of  the 
small  pocks,  onely  to  keep  her  face  from  pitholes,  take  cold, 
strike  them  in  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish.  1814 
SCOTT  Wav.  xvi,  A  black  bog.  .full  of  large  pit-holes. 

b.  1621-3  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Changeling  iv.  i.  64 
Alexander,  that  thought  the  world  Too  narrow  for  him,  in 
th'  end  had  but  his  pit-hole.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  647  It  is  common  to  fright  children  into  taking  of 
their  physic,  by  telling  them  that  else  they  must  be  put  into 
the  pit-hole.  1896  Warwicksh.  Wd.-bk.  s.  v.,  Baby's  dead, 
and  gone  in  the  pit-hole.  [So  in  Eng.  dialects,  from  Notts 
to  Devon  and  Kent :  see  E.D.D.] 

Hence  Pit-hole  v.,  to  lay  in  the  grave,  to  bury. 

1607  W.  S.  Puritaine  \,  Bjb,  All  my  friends  were  pitt- 
hold,  gone  to  Graues.  1611  CHAPMAN  May-day  ill.  43, 
1  would  see  her  pithole[d],  afore  I  would  deale  with  her. 

II  Fithos  (pi'bps).  Gr.  Antiq.  [a.  Gr.  7ri'0os.] 
A  large  wide-mouthed  earthenware  jar  of  spherical 
form,  used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  food,  etc. 

1879  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceratn.  Art  27  The  pithos  occupied  by 
Diogenes  was  cracked  and  patched. 

Pithsome  (pi-bst<m),  a.  rare.  [(.  PITH  sb.  + 
-SOME.]  Full  of  pith  ;  vigorous,  sturdy. 

1864  BLACKMORE  Clara  Vaughan  (1889)  248  Her  pithsome 
health  and  vigour. 

Pithy  (pi'bi),  a.     [f.  PITH  st.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Consisting  or  of  the  nature  of  pith;  abounding 
in  or  full  of  pith. 

1562  I.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ft  F.pigr.  (1867)  192  The  pithy 
pith  of  an  elder  sticke.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farme  225  The  inward  substance  white,.. without  anie  last, 
.  .and  smell  it  hath  none,  neither  is  it  anie  thing  pithie. 
1793  B.  EDWARDS  Hist.  W.  Indies  II.  v.  i.  209  The  body  of 
the  cane.,  contains  a  soft  pithy  substance.  x8ai  CLARE  Pill. 
Minstr.  II.  73  The  pithy  bunch  of  unripe  nuts.  1853  G. 
JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  96  [Elder]  well  known 
to  every  schoolboy..,  who  fabricates  his  pop-gun  from  its 
pithy  branches.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  239  The  rhachis 
[of  a  feather]  is  opaque,  filled  with  a  pithy  substance. 

2.  fig.    Full  of  strength   or   vigour ;    vigorous, 
strong  ;  of  liquor,  strong,  containing  much  alcohol. 
Now  dial,  or  Obs. 


stronge,  puissant.  1634  MARKHAM  Arc/ierieix.  84Astrong 
pithie  kinde  of  Shooting.  1773  FERGUSSON  Cauler  Water 
lii,  On  mair  pithy  shanks  they  stood.  1812  W.  TENNANT 
Anster  f.  iv,  Some  are  flush 'd  with  horns  of  pithy  ale. 

3.  Full  of  substance  or  significance ;  solid,  sub- 
stantial ;  esp.  of  speech  or  writing :  Containing 
much  matter  in  few  words  ;  expressing  briefly  the 
pith  or  substance  of  a  thing  ;  condensed  and  forcible 
in  expression  or  style ;  sententious  ;  terse.  (Now 
the  prevailing  sense.) 

1529  MORE  Suppl.  Soulys  Wks.  299/1  The  sore  pythye 
point  wherwith  he  knitteth  vp  all  hys  heuy  matter.  1531 
TINDALE  Exp.  i  John  (1537)  93  It  is  a  shorte  and  pythy 
sentence  to  moue  or  admonyse.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Ps.  ii.  5  Very  piththie  is  this  pronown  I.  1637  SPARROW  Bk. 
Coin.  Prayer  (1661)  74  These  short  but  pithy  Ejaculations. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  VI.  liii.  341  Finding 
something  to  say  to  each,  in  his  pithy,  agreeable  manner. 
1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inlier.  xv,  With  one  of  her  sharp  pithy 

fiances  at  Colonel  D.     1893  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  Bk.  Recollect. 
.  i.  13  He  preached. .a  plain,  short,  pithy  sermon. 
b.  transf.  of  a  speaker  or  writer. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xix.  150  That  other  man 
also  was  piththie  and  an  earnest  bidder  of  Jesus.  1693  J. 
EDWARDS  Author.  O.  fy  N.  Test.  235  The  pithy  moralist 
[Seneca].  1713  ADDISON  Ct.  Tariff  P  13  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars [he]  was  very  short  but  pithy.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT 
Theo.  Such  ii.  39  He  was  a  pithy  talker. 

Pitiabi-lity.  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ITY.]  Pitiable- 
ness  ;  something  pitiable. 

"1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Ct.  xvui.  vii.  (1872)  VII.  221  Pitia- 
bilities  of  every  kind. 

Pitiable  (pi'tiab'l),  a.  Forms:  5  pytoyable, 
5-6  piteable,  6  pitoyable,  pittiable,  7  pyty- 
able,  7-8  pityable,  6-  pitiable.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
pitiable  (isthc.), pitiable,  pitoiable  (mod.F.  pitoy- 
able) pitiable  (in  active  and  passive  sense),  f.  OF. 
piteer,  pitier,  pitoyer  to  PITY  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Deserving,  worthy  of,  or  standing  in  need  of 
pity ;  exciting  pity ;  lamentable  :  =  PITIFUL  3. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Lain  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  299  To  ay  justice 
with  merci  melle,  efter  as  he  seis  caus  ptteable.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxx.  114  Thees  pytoyable  thynpes 
thus  y-happed.  1586  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  142  The 
auditory  did  find  her  case  not  pitoyable,  and  her  allegations 


truly  pityable.     1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  iv.  (1864)  V.  243 
The  champion  of  injured  and  pitiable  women.      1879  Miss 
BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  I.  i.  32,  I.. found  him  in  a  pitiable 
condition. 
2.  Contemptible,  miserable  :   =  PITIFUL  4, 


PITIFULLY. 

1789  MRS.  Pio2Zi  Joum.  France  II.  353  For  this  pitiable 
exhibition,  ships  cut  in  paper,  and  saints  carved  in  wood, 
we  paid  half  a  guinea  each.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv. 

I.  511  That  great  party.. had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable 
minority.    1891  Speaker  ii  July  36/1  The  pitiable  display 
of  short-sighted  greed  over  the  Factory  Bill. 

f3.  Characterized  by  pity:    =  PITIFUL  2.  Obs. 

1503  Kalender  of  Shepherds  Ii,  Sweyt  &  pyteabyl  as  the 
beyr, ..dyspytful  &  prydful  as  the  fasant. 

Hence  Pl'tiableness,  pitiable  quality  or  condi- 
tion ;  Fi'tialjly  adv.,  in  a  pitiable  manner. 

1694  KETTLEWELL  Comp.  Penitent  43  Remembring  . .  the 
Pytyableness  of  my  Weakness.  1825  J.  N?.M*Bro,  Jonathan 

II.  166  A  line  of  scripture.. pitiably  misunderstood.    1866 
GEO.  ELIOT  /'.  Holt  xliii,  We  are  so  pitiably  in  subjection 
to  all  sorts  of  vanity.    1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcella  1.41 
For  all  its  weakness  and  pitiableness. 

Pitied  (pi'tid),  ppl.a.  [f.  PITY  v.  +  -ED!.] 
Compassionated,  lamented,  etc.  :  see  the  verb. 
Hence  Pi'tiedly  adv.  (rare),  in  a  way  or  to  a 
degree  to  be  pitied. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  it.  xlix.  256  He  is  properly  and 
pittiedly  to  be  counted  alone  that  is  illiterate.  1728  ELIZA 
HEYWOOD  Mme.  de  Gomez's  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  214  tA  dis- 
honourable Affair,  in  which  his  Glory,  and  at  last  his  Life 
fell  a  necessary,  but  much  pitied  Sacrifice.  1851  RUSKIN 
Stones  1'en.  (1874)  I.  i.  i  Led,  through  prouder  eminence,  to 
less  pitied  destruction. 

Fitier  (pi-tiaj).  [f.  PITY  v.  +  -ER!.]  One 
who  pities. 

1601  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vi.  xiv,  That  which  such  a  pitier 
seldom  mends.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres 
vii.  53  The  Favourers  and  Pittyers  of  the  Cause.  1805 
CAYLEY^I>  IV.  Raleigh  II.  90  Among  his  friends  and  pitiers 
in  this  his  adverse  fortune.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  vii. 
155  This  class  of  pitiers  of  themselves. 

Fitiful  (pHiful),  a.    [f.  PITY  sb.  +  -FTJL.] 

f  1.  Characterized  by  piety ;  pious.   Obs.  rare. 

r  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  xviii.  262  Encrece  thow  ri^twisnes 
to  piteful  men  If  Us  adauge  gratiam\.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
186/1  Pittiful,  pius ,  tnisericors. 

2.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  pity;  compas- 
sionate, merciful,  tender. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  tl.  286/2  Thenne 
this  pytefull  man..dyde  almesse.  1526  TINDALE  Jas.  v.  ii 
The  lorde  is  very  pitifull  and  merciful!.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 


2691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  623  He  was  pitiful  to  the  \ 
and  hospitable  to  his  neighbours,  a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks. 
(1723)  I.  20  A  pitiful  and  compassionate  Temper.  1875 
MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  vii.  186  Why  did  our  Divine 
Master,  pitiful  and  tender  as  He  is,  speak  so  sternly  ? 

3.  Exciting  or  fitted  to  excite  pity;  pitiable, 
piteous,  deplorable,  lamentable.  (Usually,  now 
always,  of  actions,  conditions,  sights,  cries,  or  the 
like;  formerly  also  of  persons.) 

c  1450  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  236  This  ded  body  that  lyth 
here  in  grave,  Wrappyd  in  a  petefull  plyght.  1532  TINDALE 
Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  91  How  pale  and  pitiful  look  they,., 
hanging  down  their  heads.  1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rediv. 
n.  i.  66  The  pittifullest  spectacle  that  man  can  behold. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Pitiful,  said  of  the  Condition  of  one 
that  is  reduc'd  to  great  Misery,  and  excites  Pity.  1868  E. 
EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxvi.  672  A  pitiful  account  of  his  sorrows 
and  perplexities.  1871  MORLEV  Vauvenargues  in  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  L  (1878)  6  The  pitiful  fate  of  his  friend, 
t  b.  as  adv.  Pitifully.  Oh. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  ix.  (1633)  117  He  was  pittifull 
hurt  with  a  gun.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  ii.  29  The  God 
of  loue  that,  .knowes  me,  how  pittifull  I  deserue. 

4.  To  be  pitied  for  its  littleness  or  meanness; 
exciting  pitying  contempt ;  miserably  insignificant 
or  trifling,  despicable,  contemptible.  (Cf.  miser- 
able, wretched,  in  similar  use.) 

1582  STANVHURST  Mneis  iv.  (Arb.)  95  Feare  shews  pitfle 
crauens.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  ii.  vii.  (1622)  42 
Many  such  simple  and  friuolous  matters,  and  more  mildly 
to  terme  them,  pittifull.  1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  26  Feb., 
A  pitiful  copy  of  verses.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  T/teaenots 
Trav.  I.  28  It  is  no  more  but  a  pitiful  Village.  1771 
Junius  Lett.  liv.  ^820)  288,  I  see  the  pitiful  advantage  he 
has  taken.  1874  LISLE  CARR  jfnii.  Gwynne  I.  iv.  130  When 
you  talk  such  pitiful  trash  about  rewarding  me. 

5.  Comb.,  as  pitiful-hearted. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  134  Pittiful  hearted  Titan 
that  melted  at  the  sweete  Tale  of  the  Sunne. 

Pitifully  (pHifuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + -LY  2.]  In 
a  pitiful  manner. 

1.  With  compassion;  compassionately,  mercifully. 
1303   R.   BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1494  (MS.  Harl.),  3yf 

he  demet>  pytyffully  [MS.  Dulw.  pytously]  At  hys  demyng 
gety)>  he  mercy.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany, 
Pytifully  beholde  the  sorowes  of  our  heart.  1612  T.  TAYLOR 
Coiiiin.  Titusi.  6  He  shall  more  patiently  and  pitifully  deale 
against  it.  1885  H.  V.  BARNETT  in  Mag.  Art  Sept.  454; 2 
He.  .thought  pitifully  of  her  in  her  affliction. 

2.  In    a   way  that   awakens   or   deserves  pity; 
piteously,  lamentably,  wretchedly,  miserably. 

CI420  Sieet  of  Rouen  in  Colled.  Land.  Cit.  (Camden)  3 
Gonnys  they  schott  with  grete  envye,  And  many  were  smytte 
pyttyfully.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  286  He  hard  a  vovce 
cry  petifullie.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  754  He  was  with 
mischarging  of  aspeare,..  pittifully  slayne  and  brought  to 
death.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  ll.x.  93  Vi 
fully  requesting  the  succour  of  the  passers  by.  1678  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  I.  127  They  beat  them  pitifully.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague 
(Rtldg.)  117  She  cry'd  and  look'd  pitifully.  1884  Mooch. 
Exam.  29  Mar.  4/8  The  widow,  whose  career  of  wedded 
happiness  has  been  so  pitifully  cut  short. 

3.  Contemptibly,  meanly,  meagrely ;  miserably. 


PITIFULNESS. 

1613  PrRrriAfl  rilgriti:.ige  (1614)  215  Her  teares  (how  piti- 
fully easie  are  they  to  some  ?).  1638  JUNMS  /'«;/«/.  Anutnts 
28  I'o  prove  .  .  how  pitifully  poore  aiul  ridiculous  the  first 
workcs  of  Art  have  bei-n.  1719  LONDON  it  WISK  Conipl. 
(,'ur,/.  243  Strawberry  Plants.  .in  the  second  Year  they  bear 
wonderfully;  but  that  being  past,  they  produce  very  piti- 
fully. 174*  H.  WAI.POLE  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834)  I.  139  The 
i  Committee  goon  very  pitifully. 

Fitifulness  pi-tifiilni's).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  PITIFUL,  q.  v. 

1557  •'"*'  "'"  l'f'i"'cr  N  viij  b,  I  commende  and  betake  my 
handes  to  thy  holinesse,  besechynge  thy  pitifulnesse.  1662 
/ik.  Cam.  I'rayer,  Prayers  sev.  Occas.,  Let  the  pitifulness 
of  thy  great  mercy  loose  us.  1670  EACHARD  Cant.  Clergy  31 
They  would..  soon  discern..  the  pittifulness  of  their  matter, 
and  the  impcrlinency  of  their  tales  and  phansies.  1701  C. 
MATHER  Mngn.  Chr.  ill.  in.  (1852)  541  That  pitifulness  and 
that  peaceableness  which  rendered  him  yet  further  amiable. 
1884  W.  S.  LILLY  in  Cauttmf.  Rev.  Feb.  264  Christianity, 
preaching  pitifulness  and  courtesy.  1897  AJUnttfs  Syst. 
Mt<i.  IV.  597  Scrofula:..  its  frequency,  its  pitifulness,  and 
its  marring  of  fair  young  lives. 

t  Pitikins,  pittikins,  dim.  of  PITY,  after  Mi- 
kins,  in  Ods  pit(t)iltins  :  see  Onl  t, 

1604  DEKKF.R  Honest  Wit.  Wks.  1873  II.  27  Gods  my  pitti- 
kins, some  foole  or  other  knocks  [cf.  29  Gods  my  pitty,  what 
an  Asse  is  that  Citizen]. 

Pitiless  (pi-tiles),  a.    [f.  PITT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
1.  Without  pity  or  compassion;  showing  no  pity; 
merciless. 


i  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3306  Out  of  pitee,  growith 
mercy..,  ffor  piteeles  man  can  do  no  mercy.  1556  J.  HEY- 
wopu  Spider  <fr  Fl.  Ixx.  147  To  kepe  al  from  pittelesse 
strife.  1605  SHAKS.  Le<ir  in.  iv.  29  The  pelting  of  this  pitti- 
lesse  storme.  1703  ROWE  Ulysses  in.  i,  The  Gods  are  pity- 
less.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
33  In  Parliament,  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  is  to  resist 
every  step  of  the  Government,  by  a  pitiless  attack.  1881 
J.  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  274  The  spirit  of  the  times 
was  pitiless  enough. 

1  2.  Receiving  no  pity  ;  unpitied.  06s.  rare. 

a  1618  J.  DAVIES  Wittes  Pilgr.  Ixxvii,  So,  do  I  perishe 
pitilesse,  through  Feare. 

Hence  Pi  tilessly  adv.  :  Fftllessness. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Atrocentent,  most  cruelly,  pittilesly.  1755 
JOHNSON,  1'itilessness.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
lli*t.  Ten  Y.  11.353  He  was  pitilessly  dragged  along  the 
passages,  up  or  down  the  stairs.  1855  MILMA.N  Lat,  Chr. 
xiv.  vii.  (1864)  IX.  237  Theirpitilessness  to  the  poor. 

Pitill  :  see  PITTKL.     Pitle,  var.  PioHTLE. 

Pitless  (pi-ties),  a.  rare.  [f.  PJT  sA.1  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  pit  :  in  quots.,  said  of  a  theatre. 

1895  Daily  News  II  Nov.  6/4  The  reconstructed  and  no 
longer  pit.  less  Opera  Comique.  1903  Daily  Chron.  19  Dec. 
5/2  The  projectors  of  new  and  pitless  playhouses. 

Pit-maker,  etc.  :  see  PIT  s&.l  14. 

Pitman  (pi-imam),     [f.  PIT  rf.i  +  MAN  ji.l] 

t  1.  The  digger  of  a  pit  or  common  grave.  Obs. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Humours  Heaven  on  E.  (Grosart)  46/2 
The  ceremonie  at  their  Burialls  Is  Ashes  but  to  Ashes,  Dust 
to  Dust;  Nay  not  so  much;  for  strait  the  Pit-man  falles 
(If  he  can  stand)  to  hide  them  as  he  must. 

2.  A  man  who  works  in  a  pit  or  mine,  esp.  a 
coal-mine  ;  a  collier.     (In  some  localities,  applied 
spec,  to  the  man  who  attends  to  the  pumping 
machinery  in  the  pit  or  shaft.) 

1761  Hist,  in  Ann.Kef.Si/i  Alargebodyof  pitmen  came 
into  the  town.  1831  BABBAGE  Eton.  Matiuf.  xx.  (ed.  3)  202 
A  chief  Pitman  has  charge  of  the  pumps  and  the  apparatus 
of  the  shafts.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  i.  1  1  They  passed 
through  the  pitmen's  village.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
Pitman  (Corttw,),  a  man  employed  to  examine  the  lifts  of 
pumps  and  the  drainage.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 
Pit-wan,  a  collier  as  distinguished  from  a  miner.  ..This 
distinction  ..  has  not  of  late  years  been  closely  preserved. 
The  term  pitman  was  formerly  applied  to  every  worker  in 
a  colliery,  from  the  '  trapper'  to  the  '  hewer  '. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  \  pitman  candle,  a  miner's  lamp. 

1658  H.  MOSELEY  Healing  Lea/  '30  Set  not  up  a  pit-man 
Candle  in  a  stately  room. 

3.  The  man  who  stands  in  a  sawpit  and  works 
the  lower  end  of  the  saw  ;  a  pit-sawyer. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  101  With  the  Pit-Saw  they 

eu"cn-      °"'!  cnd  of  ttie  Stuff'  lhe  Top-man  at  the  Top,  and 
Pit-man  under  him.      1879  Lumberman's  Gat.  15  Oct., 
1  he  light  thin  saw  of  the  pitman. 

4.  One  of  a  race  dwelling  in  pits.  rare. 

1894  H'eslm.  Gaz.  30  Jan.  3/3  The  little  pit-men  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  real  aborigines  of  Yezo,  conquered 
by  the  Ainu 

5.  (trans/,  from  sense  3.)    In  machinery,  the  rod 
connecting  a  rotating  with  a  reciprocating  part, 
and  communicating  motion  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
a  connecting-rod.     Chiefly  U.  S. 


moves  it.   1860  Sci.  Amer.  Aug.  96/1  [The]  pistons  are 

'  i.r  y  plston  rods  d  with  Pi'mans  «  wi'h  «he  cranks// 
l»4  WEBSTER,  Pitman, ..the  connecting  rod  in  a  saw-mill; 


b.  attrib.,  as  pitman-box,  -coupling,  -head, 
-press,  -strap  •  see  quots. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mrch.,  Pitman-tax,  the  stirrup  and 
brasses  which  embrace  the  wrist  of  the  driving-wheel.  . . 

tttnan-cotif-lin^.  a  means  of  connecting  a  pitman  to  the 

'ject  which  it  drives.  . .  Pitman-head,  the  block  or  enlarge- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  pitman,  at  which  point  its  connection 
is  made  to  the  oliject  by  which  it  is  driven  or  which  it 

VOL.  Vll. 
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drives.  1879  Lumberman's  Gaz.  13  Aug.  8  The  Le«  Mill. . 
came  to  a  stop. .by  the  breaking  of  the  lower  pitman  strap 
and  trunk  to  the  gang.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  SuppL, 
Pitman  Press,  one  working  by  pitman  connection  with  a 
shaft,  instead  of  eccentric  or  other  equivalent. 

Pit-mark,  -martin,  etc. :  see  PIT  s.b.*  14. 

Pit-mirk,  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.     [f.  PIT  jiM 

+  MIBK  a.]  As  dark  as  a  pit  (or  as  the  pit,  hell : 
cf.  PIT  st>.1  4)  ;  intensely  dark,  pitch-dark. 

1718  RAMSAY  Monk  f,  Miller's  Wife  29  It  fell  late.  And 
him  benighted  by  the  gate.  To  lye  without,  pit-mirk,  did 
shore  him,  He  coutdna  see  his  thumb  before  him.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  xi,  It's  pit  mirk,  but  there's  no  an  ill  turn  on 
the  road  but  twa.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  iii.  20 
Neither  moon  nor  star,  sir,  and  pit-mirk. 

Pit-mouth  :  see  PIT  *M  14.  Pito,  var.  of  PITA. 

Pitomie,  obs.  humorous  aphctic  f.  EPITOME. 

t  Pitot.  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  obscure :  cf.  PID- 
DOOK.l  app.  A  razor-shell. 

1611  COTGR.,  blanche  de  cousteau,  the  Pitot;  a  long, and 
round  shell-fish. 

Pilous,  -tee,  obs.  var.  of  PITEOUS,  PITBOUSTEE. 

Fitpan  (pi'tpaen).  Also  9  pittpan.  f?  Native 
name.]  A  long  flat-bottomed  boat  hollowed  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  used  in  Central  America ; 
a  dugout. 

1798  COL.  BARROW  in  Naval  Chron.  (1799)  I.  247  Canoes, 
dories,  and  pit  pans.  1810  Ann.  Reg.  738/1  The  Pit-pan 
being  flat-bottomed,  the  Dory  round.  1854  J.  I..  STEPHENS 
Centr.  Amer.  8  We.  .made  an  excursion  in  the  government 
pitpan.  . .  Ours  was  about  40  feet  long  and  6  wide  in  the 
centre,  running  to  a  point  at  both  ends  and  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  mahogany  tree.  1897  Onting  (U.  S.)  XXX. 
248/2  They .  .carried  me  quickly  to  the  river,  where  a  pit-pan 
was  in  waiting. 

Pit-pat :  see  PIT-A-PAT. 

Pit-saw,  -sawyer,  -stone,  etc. :  see  PIT  si.1 14. 

II  Pitta  (pi'ta).  Ornilh.  [mod.L.,  a.  Telugu 
pitta  anything  small,  a  pet.]  Name  of  a  genus 
of  passerine  birds,  type  of  the  family  Pittidee, 
the  Ant-thrushes  of  the  Old  World,  species  of  which 
inhabit  China,  India,  and  Australia,  and  one,  /'. 
angolensis,  the  W.  Coast  of  Africa.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  vivid  colouring,  strong  bill, 
short  tail,  and  long  legs,  and  range  in  size  between 
a  lark  and  a  jay. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  194/2  Pitta  Gigas,.  .Giant  Pitta. 
1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  728  Few  Biros  can  vie  with  the 
Pittas  in  brightly-contrasted  coloration.  1896  List  Anim. 
Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  303.  1898  MUKRIS  Austral  Eng.  357/1. 

Hence  Pi-ttid,  any  bird  of  the  family  Pitt  Us ; 
Pi"ttlne  «.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Pitta ; 
Pi  ttoicl  a.,  allied  in  form  to  the  pittas. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pittine.  1895  1-wik's  Stand  Diet., 
Pittid,  Pittoid. 

Pittacal  (pHaksel).  Ghent.  Also  -oalL  _  [a. 
Ger.  pitlacal  (Reichenbach  1835),  f.  Gr.  Wira 
pitch  +  /raAoV  beautiful,  *<i\Aos  beauty.]  A  dark 
blue  solid  substance  obtained  from  the  high-boiling 
portions  of  wood-tar. 

1835  Thomson's  Records  Gen.  Sci.  I.  54  On  Pittacal,  a 
new  dye-stuff.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  735 
Pittacall  is  without  smell,  is  tasteless,  and  not  volatile. 
1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  661  Pittacal  appears  to  have 
decided  basic  characters,  for  it  U  dissolved  by  acids  and 
precipitated  by  alkalis. 

Pittance  (pi-tans),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  pitaunco, 
4-6  (8)  -ance,  (4-6  pyt(t)-,  pet-,  -anoe,  -aunoe), 
6- pittance,  (6 -ans,  7  pettanca,  pitteus).  [ME. 
pita(u}nce,  a.  QV.  pitance,  -ence  pittance,  app.  the 

ad.  L. 

[see  PIETY),  recorded 

1317  in  sense  '  pittance'  (so  med.L.  pidanlia,  pit- 
(f)nntia,  etc.),  whence  also  Pr.  pilansa,  -za, 
piedansa,  pidanza  pity,  Olt.  pietanza  pity,  later 
pittance,  Sp.  pitanza  pittance,  salary,  OPg.  pitan^a 
charity,  later  pittance.  (A  pittance  was  often  pro- 
vided by  a  charitable  bequest  to  a  convent.) 

Other  derivations  have  been  suggested,  as  Gr.  iriTraicioi' 
tablet,  billet,  med.L.  fictn  a  small  coin  of  Poilou,  and  the 
root  fett-  of  piece,  etc.  See  Diez,  Scheler,  Littre',  Skeat, 
Kortmg  No.  7106.] 

L  A  pious  donation  or  bequest  to  a  religious 
house  or  order,  to  provide  an  additional  allowance 
of  food,  wine,  etc.,  at  particular  festivals,  or  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  benefactor's  death,  in  con- 
sideration of  masses ;  hence,  the  allowance  or  dole 
itself;  also,  the  anniversary  service.  Alsoyff.  Now 
only  Hist. 

anas  Ancr.  R.  114  Hwar  was  euer  hiuen  to  eni  blod- 
letunge  so  poure  pitaunce?  Ibid.  412  ForgoS  enne  dei  our 
pitaunce.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10446  Synge  me 
a  messe  For  a  man  J»at  dede  ys ;  And  at  myn  esc  he  shal 
haue,  To  a  pytaunce,  bat  he  wyl  craue,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  224  He  was  an  esy  man  to  yeue  penaunce  Ther  as  he 
wiste  to  haue  a  good  pitaunce.  c  1450  Gotistovt  Reg.  605 
To  the  said  mynchons,  euery  yere  in  the  day  of  his  anm- 
uersary,  xl.  shillings,  to  a  pytaunce  into  mynde  of  his 
sowle.  1463  Bury  Wills  iCamden)  16  To  eche  monk  . . 
xij  (/.  and  a  petaunce  amonges  them,  ecbe  man  a  french 
loof  and  a  quart  wyn.  c  1500  Melusine  337  Raymondyn 
dyde  doo  send  to  hys  bretneren  hermytes  besyde  theire 
pytaunce  other  meetes  for  recreacion.  1737  OZKI.I 
tail  III.  xxiii.  143  To  bequeath  ..  to  those  good  Religious 
Fathers  ..  many'  I'itanccs.  1868  MII.MAN  St.  PtUU*  MI. 


same  word  as  pitance,  pittance  pity,  ad.  L.  type 
*pietantia,  deriv.  of  pietas  (s 


PITTANCERY. 

135  Each  member  and  servant  of  the  Chapter  received 
bis  portion  or  pittance.  1904  Ch.  Times  29  Apr.  569/1  The 
pittance  was  an  occasional  relief  to  the  usual  strict  dietary 
in  the  way  of  some  exceptional  or  extra  food  or  delicacy.  .. 
In  not  a  few  monasteries  there  were  special  endowments  for 
certain  pittances,  usually  of  early  origin. 

b.  A  charitable  gift  or  allowance  of  food  or 
money;  an  alms,  dole. 

c  141*  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4513  Thow  bat  ..to  I  e 
nedy  yeuest  no  pitaunce.  1413  Pilfr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483) 
1.  xv.  13,  I  preye  . .  of  youre  merytis  superhabundaunce  as 
grauiuyth  me  of  almesse  somme  pytaunce.  i8»  S.  ROGERS 
Columbus  132  A  Pilot . .  Stopt  to  solicit  at  the  gate  A 
pittance  for  his  child.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in 
Georgia  (1863)  92  Their  usual  requests  for  pittances  of  food 
and  clothing. 

2.  A  small  allowance  or  portion  of  food  and 
drink ;  a  scanty  meal ;  scanty  rations  or  diet. 
\\sojflg.  Now  rare!. 

1390  GOWEH  Con/.  III.  31  Min  Ere  with  a  good  pitance  Is 
feod  of  redtnge  of  romance  Of  Ydoine  and  of  Amadas.  c  1430 
LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc)  45  By  sotyl  crafte  a  morsel 
or  pitaunce,  A  rustiler  snal  sone  be  redy  founde.  1540-1 
ELYOT  Image  Gov.  (1556)  122  b,  Such  a  small  pitaunce  . .  as 
nowe  our  servauntes  would  disdeigne.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in 
Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  520  O  sacred  pittance  of  our  pilgrim. 
A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  28  At  night 


age. 

againe  hauing  eaten  some  small  pittance  of  supper,    c  1611 

CHAPMAN  Iliad  xi.  547  She  seru'd  a  holsome  Onion  cut 

For  pittance  to  the  potion.  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph, 
(ed.  -^.Pittance,  short  banquet.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Cor. 
i.  28  [Poor  men]  have  but  prisoners  pittances,  which  will 
keep  them  alive,  and  that  s  all.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5), 
Pittance,  any  small  proportion  of  Bread,  or  Meat.  1870 
BRYANT  Iliad  xn.  520  Some  just  woman  . .  spinning  wool, . . 
that  she  may  provide  A  pittance  for  her  babes. 

b.  An  allowance,  remuneration,  or  stipend,  by 
way  of  livelihood.  Usually  connoting  its  scanty 
amount  or  bare  sufficiency. 

1714  ABP.  KING  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  292  That 
country. .yields  a  clergyman  but  a  small  pittance.  1771 
GRAY  in  Corr.  w.  Nicholls  (1843)  120  Our  good  uncle  Toby 
will  have  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  no  uncomfort- 
able pittance  !  1781  COWPER  Truth  321  Yon  cottager,.. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance.  1833  Hi.  MARTINEAU  Manch. 
Strike  ix.  101  The  most  skilful  work  fourteen  hours  a  day 
for  the  pittance  of  one  shilling,  a  1861  BUCKLE  Civiliz. 
(1809)  III.  ii.  86  The  Protestant  clergy. .  had  only  a  miserable 
pittance  whereupon  to  live. 

8.  A  small  portion  (^anything)  allowed,  furnished, 
j  or  obtained  ;  a  (small  or  sparing)  allowance,  share, 
!  or  allotment. 

1616   SURFL.  &   MARKH.   Country  Partite   4   The  well- 

instructed  and  modest  Householder  contenteth  himselfe  with 

>     ..such  Pittance,  Grounds,  and  Seat  as  falleth  vnto  him. 

1644  MILTON  Arcop.  (Arb.)  51  If  every  action  which  is  good, 

;    or  evil!  in  man  at  ripe  years,  were  to  De  under  pittance,  and 

prescription,  and  compulsion,  what  were  vertue  but  a  name? 

1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  (1722)  62  Tis  uncertain  whether 

I    even  that  pittance  of  time  can  fairly,  .be  allow'd  to  it.   1749 

FIELDING  Totn  Jones  n.  iii,  Her  small  pittance  of  wages. 

1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  401  The  miserable  pittance  of 

instruction,  the  coarsest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

b.  A  small  portion,  number,  or  amount ;  a 
small  proportion  of  a  whole.  (Often  with  some 
notion  of  allowance  or  allotment.) 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fust.  in.  ¥.(1634)  322  The  pardons 
doe  bring  out  of  the  storehouse  of  the  Pope,  a  certaine 
pitance  of  grace.  165^  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  i.  §  i  Divine 
Providence,  . .  preserving  the  inconsiderable  pittance  of 
faithful  professors  against  most  powerful  opposition.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  vi.  (1695)  244  What  a  small  pittance 
of  Reason  and  Truth,. .  ismixea  with  those  huffing  Opinions. 
1771  MONRO  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  22  There  may  be  a 
pittance  of  a  calculareous  marine  salt  in  the  yellow  ley. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Stonehcitge  Wks.  (Bohn)  11. 
129  The  priest  who  receives  ^2,000  a  year,  that  were  meant 
I  for  the  poor,  and  spends  a  pittance  on  this  small  beer  and 
crumbs. 

t  Pi'ttance,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  give  a  (small)  pittance  to ;  to  allowance. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Rev.  vi.  5  That . .  men  should  be  stinted 
and  pittanced.    1650  ELDERFIELD  Tythes  157  Gods  minister 
'    onely  is  pittanced  of  what  may  keep  him  alive. 

Pittanoer (pitanssa).  06s.  tax,  f  list.  Forms: 
see  PITTAKCE  ;  in  5  -ere,  -eere,  -eer,  8-  -er,  (9 
pietanoer,  pitanoiar,  -ier).  [ME.  pitauncere, 
ad.  OF.  pitancier  (1297  in  Godef.),  in  med.L. 
pitantiarius,  1.  pitance  PITTANCE  :  see  -EH 2.] 

An  officer  in  a  religious  house  having  the  dnty  of 
distributing  and  accounting  for  the  pittances. 

1416  LYDG.  De  Guii.  Pilgr.  21238,  I  am  Sowcelerere  Off 
this  place,  and  Pytauncere.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
iv.  xliv.  (1869)  i9&J>c  ladi  . .  is  pitaunceere  of  heere  mne, 
and  suthselerere  [fr.  La  dame  . .  est  pitanciere  de  cyens). 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  34  But  ijrf.  of  rente  to  the 
Petaunseer.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pictantiarius.ltx  Pittancer  or 
Officer  in  Collegiate  Churches,  who  was  to  give  out  th 
several  Pittances,  according  to  the  Appointment  of  the 
Founders  or  Donours.  1881  ff.  +  froth  Ser.  IV.  20/1  The 


kitchener's  offices. 


In  6 


Fittancery  (pi-tanseri).   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
pitensarie.     [ME.  a.  OF.  piiancerie,  (.  pit 
PITTAXCF.II;  see-ERY.  Inmed.L.pitanttaria.]  1 
office  of  the  pittancer  of  a  convent ;    the  estate 
belonging  to  this  office. 

,*h3< «&•*>*  Ace.  (Camdenl  .67  A  farce    of  land  ami 
m.i«h  called  the  Pitensarie.     1189.  KIRK  /M.  Imrod.  .,*. 
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FITTANCY. 

321.  i  \d.  was  laid  out '  about  the  gates  and  bridges  in  the 
Piltancery  ',  that  is,  in  lands  belonging  to  the  office.] 

t  Pi'ttancy.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  pitaney.  [ad. 
med.L.  pitantia :  see  PITTANCE.]  =  PITTANCE  sb.  i . 

a  1645  HABINGTON  Sura.  Wore,  in  Proc.  Wore.  Hist.  Soc. 
III.  520  Assyned  to  the  Sacrist  of  the  Churche  of  Worcester 
.  .three  marckes  towards  the  Pitaney  on  the  anniversary  of 
Kinge  John. 

t  Pittar(d,  pittart,  obs.  forms  of  PETARD. 

1603  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  VI.  510  A  maist  deteistable 
and  unlauchfull  ingyne  of  weir,  callit  the  pittart. 

Pitted  (pi'ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  PIT  v.  +  -ED  l ;  in 
sense  i  partly  f.  PIT  si.1  +  -ED2.] 

1.  Having  pits  or  small  depressions  on  the  sur- 
face ;   marked  or  spotted  with  pits  ;    •(•  dimpled  ; 
spec,  in  Bot.  of  cells,  vessels,  etc.  (see  PIT  sb^  9  c). 
Also,  marked  with  small-pox  :  see  PIT  v.  4  a. 

a  1050  in  Thorpe  Charters  550  Ic  sean..minon  breSer.. 
J>a;s  swurdes  mid  |>am  pyttedan  niltan.  1530  PALSGR.  320/2 
Pytted  as  a  mannes  chynne  is,  fosselu.  1584  HUDSON  Du 
Bartas*  Judith  iv.  351  Her  pitted  cheeks  aperde  to  be 
depaint  With  mixed  rose  and  lillies  sweet  and  faint.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  54  Leaves  ..pitted; 
downy  underneath.  1857  HENFREY  Elem.  Bot.  Fig.  479 
Fragment  of  a  pitted  duct.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  394  The 
.  .little  pitted  speck  in  garner'd  fruit.  1861  BENTLEY  Man. 
Bot.  (1870)  40  Pitted  or  Dotted  Vessels  constitute  by  their 
combination  Pitted  Tissue. 

2.  Placed  or  planted  in  a  pit. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  242  The  best  method  of 
planting  pitted  trees. 

3.  Matched  against  each  other  :  see  PIT  v.  3. 
1852  JERDAN  Autobiog.  I.  xxiii.  193  The  long  pitted  deadly 

foes. 

tPi'ttel,  pitill.  Obs.  Forms:  I  pyttel, 
pittel,  5  pitill  (cf.  9  dial,  piddle,  pickle).  [OE. 
pyttel,  piltel  hawk,  in  blM(a-pyttel '  mouse-hawk '; 
perh.  f.  root  putt-  of  PUTTOCK  the  kite.]  A  bird  of 
prey ;  app.  the  Marsh  Harrier  (Circiniis  serugino- 
stts);  but  perh.,  like  pultock,  applied  also  to  the 
Kite,  and  the  Bald  Kite  or  Buzzard. 

c  loop  V*ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  132/38  Scoricarius, 
bleripittel.  a  xioo  Ags.  Voc.  ibid.  287/8  Soricarius,  bleria 
pyttel.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  642  The  Pitill  and  the 
Pype  Gled  cryand  pewewe.  [Cf.  1863  BARNES  Dorset 
Gloss.  54  Dun-piddle. .  .The  kite  or  moor  buzzard.  1873 
SWAINSON  Weather  Folk-Lore  11.242  It  is  said  in  Wiltshire 
that  the  marsh  harriers  or  dunpickles . .  alight  in  great 
numbers  on  the  downs  before  rain.] 

Pitteous,  -euous,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PITEOUS. 

Pitter  (pi'tsi),  sb.  U.  S.  [f.  PIT  sb?  +  -ER  i.] 
a.  One  who  removes  the  pits  or  stones  from  fruit 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890).  b.  A  mechanical  device  for 
doing  this. 

1884  KNIGHT  Mech.  Diet.  Suppl.  359/r  Hatch's  pitter 
splits  the  fruit  and  removes  the  pit. 

Fitter  (pi'tai),  v.  ?  dial.  [Echoic,  with  fre- 
quentative form :  cf.  PATTER  v.,  TWITTER  z>.] 
intr.  To  make  a  rapid  repetition  of  a  monosyllabic 
sound  in  quality  approaching  short  z,  as  in  the 
sound  made  by  the  grasshopper,  or  by  a  thin  stream 
of  water  running  over  stones.  Hence  Pi'ttering 
///.  a. ;  also  Fitter  sb.,  as  name  of  a  rivulet. 

01592  GREENE  Selimus  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  211  The 
brooke  . .  when  his  pittering  streames  are  low  and  thin. 
a  1635  HF.RRICK  K.  Oberon's  Feast  Wks.  1869  II.  471  But 
that  ther  was  in  place  to  stirr  His  fier  the  pittering  grass- 
hopper, The  merrie  crickett,  puissing  flye.  1652  G.  TOOKE 
Annx  Dicata,  Pious  Turtles  3  At  whose  foot  some  pittering 
Rillet  wound.  1803  J.  LEVDEN  Scenes  Infancy\.  141  Pittering 
grasshoppers  pipe  giddily  along  the  glowing  hill. 

1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Sum.  (Surtees)  II.  305  One  little 
sprynge  called  Wragby  Pytter. 

Pitteraro,  obs.  variant  of  PEDHERO. 

Pi'tter-pa'tteiV*.  (adv.')  [Reduplicated  from 
PATTER  ».l  and  2,  implying  rhythmic  repetition.] 

1.  Rapid  repetition  of  words ;  sometimes  applied 
to  rapid  and  mechanical  repetition  of  prayers.  Cf. 
PATTER  vl 


- 

pattour,  may  cume  to  tytter  totu'r~Euen  the  same  pylgnmage. 

2.  An  imitation  of  a  rapid  alternation  of  light 
beating  sounds,  as  those  made  by  rain  or  hail, 
light  footfalls,  etc.  a.  orig.  as  adv. 

1679  DRYDEN  Troilus  iv.  ii,  I'faith,  pitter  patter,  pitter 
patter,  as  thick  as  hail-stones.  1839  THACKERAY  Major 
Galtagan  viii,  Pitter-patter,  pitter-patter  !  they  [bullets]  fell. 
b.  as  sb.  A  designation  of  such  a  sound. 

1863  R.  BUCHANAN  Undertones  i.  vii,  I  lie  and  hearken, . . 
To  the  tinkling  clatter,  Pitter,  patter,  Of  the  rain  On  the 
leaves  close  to  me.  1807  W.  H.  THORNTON  Remin,  W.  Co. 
Clergyman  vi.  169,  I  heard  a  pitter-patter,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  tramp  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Pi'tter-pa-tter,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans,  and  intr.  To  patter  or  repeat  in  a  rapid 
mechanical  way.    Cf.  PATTER  z>.l 

a  1706  in  Watson  CM  Scot.  Poems  i.  48  The  Cleck 
Geese  leave  off  to  clatter,.  .And  Priests,  Maria's  to  pitter 
patter.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm  ti  iv.  (1827)  134 
Sir  Freir  began  wi'  blitter-blatter  His  pray'rs  to  saints  to 
pitter-patter. 

2.  intr.  To  beat  with  a  rapid  alternation  of  light 
taps  or  pats,  as  rain ;  to  palpitate.    Cf.  PATTER  v.'l 

a  1792  LD.  HAILES  (Jam.).  1808-18  JAMIESON,  Pitter-patter, 
to  make  a  clattering  noise  by  inconstant  motion  of  the  feet. 
1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Pitter-patter,  to  beat  in- 
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cessantly,  like  rain.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  fy 
Cities  41  He  had  ..  put  on  a  clean  collar  over  a  pitter- 
pattering  heart. 

Pitth(e,  Pitthie,  pitthy,  obs.  ff.  PITH,  PITHY. 

Pitticite  (pHissit).  Min.  Also  pittizite. 
[ad.  Ger.  pittizit  (Hausmann  1813),  f.  Gr.  mrra 
pitch  +  -1C  +  -ITE 1 .]  Hydrous  sulph-arsenate  of  iron 
having  a  vitreous  or  greasy  lustre,  occurring  in 
yellowish  or  reddish-brown,  reel,  and  white  reni- 
form  masses.  Also  called  pitchy  iron  ore. 

1826  EMMONS  Min.  220  Pittizite,  see  iron  subsulphate. 
1850  DANA  Min.  (ed.  3)  453  Pitticite . .  occurs  in  old  mines 

i    near  Freiberg.    1866  WATTS  Diet.  C/iem.  IV.  661  Pitticite, 
i    Pittizite. 

Pittid,  Pittine:  see  PITTA.  Pittie,  obs.  f. 
!  PETTY  a.  Pittie-pattie :  see  PIT-A-PAT.  Pit- 
I  tier,  obs.  f.  PITIER.  Pittikins :  see  PITIKINS. 

Pitting  (pi'tin),  vbl.sb.  [f.  PIT  v.  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PIT,  or  the  result  of  this. 

1.  The  action  of  putting  into  a  pit,  or  of  storing 
i   (vegetables,  etc.)  in  pits.     Also  attrib. 

1827  STEUART  Planter's  C.  (1828)  468  All  treat  of  both  the 
Trenching  and  the  Pitting  method.     1886  Pall  Mall  G. 
14  May  3/2  The.  .unanimous  Report  of  the  Ensilage  Com- 
missioners  in  favour  of  the  pitting  of  green  crops  instead  of 
converting  them  into  hay.    1898  Westtn.  Gaz.  14  Dec.  2/1 
Then  can  one  watch  the  slow  pitting  of  the  potatoes. 

2.  The  action  of  setting  cocks  to  fight,  dogs  to 
kill  rats,  etc.,  in  a  pit  for  sport. 

1773  Archxol.  (1775)  III.  133  The  pitting  of  them  [cocks] 
. .  for  the  diversion  and  entertainment  of  man . .  was,  as  I  take 
it,  a  Grecian  contrivance.  1898  Daily  Nevus  7  May  10/3 
Rat  pitting  was  a  common  amusement 

3.  The  digging  of  a  pit  or  pits  ;   also,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pit  by  subsidence  of  the  soil. 

1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  cvi.35;j  This  method  of  spreading 
the  ashes  is  to  be  observed  onfy  in  the  case  of  pitting.  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  340  In  very  dry  seasons, 
when  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  very  low,  the  fire  catches 
the  soil  below  and  causes  what  is  called  pitting.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  065  No  assurance  of  coal  can  be  had  without 
boring  or  pitting. 

4.  The  formation  of  pits  or  small  depressions  in 
a  surface,  as  on  the  skin  by  small-pox,  on  metal 
by  corrosion,  etc. ;   marking  with  minute  hollow 
scars  or  spots ;    spec,  in   Path,  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  impression  in  soft  tissue  by  pressure  ; 
in  Bot.  the  formation  of  pits  on  the  wall  of  a  cell 
or  vessel  (PIT  sb.^  9  c).    Also  concr.  a  series  or  mass 
of  such  depressions  or  spots. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  181  All  those  pittings  did  almost 
vanish.  1604  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  692/1  To  take 
away  the  Pittings  or  Marks  of  the  Small  Pox.  2835-6 
Toddjs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  512/1  The  pitting  which  is  seen  on 
making  pressure  on  the  skin.  1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  400/2  It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  treat  mild  steej  more 
cautiously  than  iron,  in  order  to  prevent  local  corrosion,  or 
'pitting '.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  117 
The  walls  of  the  cells  . .  are  . .  cellulose  membranes,  with 
ordinary  simple  pitting.  1894  Geol.  Mag,  Oct.  452  Slab., 
showing  rain-pittmgs. 

Pittious,  obs.  form  of  PITEOUS. 

Pittite !  (pi'tait).  [See  -ITE  l  i  b.]  An  ad- 
herent of  the  English  statesman  William  Pitt 
(1759-1806),  or  of  his  policy.  Also  attrib. 

1808  MOORE  Intolerance  iii,  E'en  thy  Pittite  heart  Would 
burn.     1812   L.   HUNT  in  Examiner  25  May  321/1  The 
remains  of  the  Pittite  Cabinet    1834  MACAULAY  Pitt  Misc. 
186011.372  The  haters  of  parliamentary  reform  called  them- 
selves Pittites. 

So  Fi'ttism,  the  policy  of  William  Pitt. 

1809  SCOTT  Let.  to  G.  Ellis  3  Nov.  in  Lockhart,  The  large 


Pittite  2  (pi'tsit).  [f.  PIT  rf.l  +  -ITE  l.]  One 
who  occupies  a  seat  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre. 

1841  C.  MACKAY  Pop.  Delusions  I.  331  The  pitites  were 
fierce  and  many.  [Refers  to  the  O.P.riots.]  1849  THACKERAY 
in  Scribner's  Mag.  I.  681/1  A  kind  of  stupid  intelligence 
that  passes  for.. wit  with  the  pittites.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
4  May  5/3  The  wrath  of  the  pittites  and  the  gods  was 
appeased. 

Pi-ttle,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  pitel.  [var.  of 
PIDDLE^.]  1.  =  PIDDLE  w.i. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  121  To  precise,  to  curious, 
in  marking  and  piteling  thus  about  the  imitation  of  others. 

2.   =  PIDDLE  v.  2. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  584  Prince  Biri. 
binker.  .pittled  orange-flower  water,  and  let  otr  of  roses. 

fPi-ttle-pa-ttle,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Echoic.  Cf. 
pitter-patter,  pit-a-pat,  prittle-prattle.}  =  PITTER- 
PATTER  v.  i. 

1549  LATIMER  2«rf  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.l  49  We  in 
our  dedes  (I  feare  me  to  manye  of  vs)  deny  God  to  be  God 
whatsoeuer  we  pittle  pattle  with  our  tonges. 

II  Pitto  (pi'tfl).  Forms :  7  poitou,  8  potoe, 
putto,  9  pito,  pitto,  pittu.  [ad.  Dahom.  kpilu.] 
The  native  name  of  a  kind  of  beer,  made  in  West 
Africa,  from  fermented  maize  or  rice ;  maize-beer. 

1670  VILLAULT  Guinea  168  A  kind  of  small  beer,  which 
they  call  poitou.  1725  J.  HOUSTOUN  Guinea  53  Drinking 
palm-wine  or  potoe.  1737  J.  ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  in  Beer 
brewed  from  Indian  corn  pretty  much  in  use  here  called 
putto.  1882  BURTON  &  CAMERON  ToGoldCoast  (1883)  I.  x.  I 
293  Pitto,  hopless  beer,  the  pombe  of  the  East  Coast.  1905 
R.  A.  FREEMAN  Gold.  Pool  213  An  old  woman  that  hath 
drunk  too  much  pittu. 


PITUHI. 

Pittoid  :  see  s.  v.  PITTA. 

Pittoresque,  obs.  form  of  PICTURESQUE. 

PittOSpOraceous(pitpspor?-j3s),  a.  Bot.  [See 
next  and  -ACEOUS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  natural 
order  PiitosporaccK. 

Pittosporad  (pitfsporded).  Bot.  [Cf.  ARAD.] 
A  plant  of  the  N.  O.  Pittosporaces,  flowering  trees 
or  shrubs  occurring  chiefly  in  Australasia,  and  also 
in  Africa,  Japan,  etc.,  of  which  the  typical  genus 
is  Piltosporuni. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  p.  Ixiii,  Epigynous  Exogens.. 
Alliance  . .  Berberales  . .  [N.  OJ  Pittosporacex,  or  Pitto- 
sporads. 

II  Fittospornm  (pit<rspor»m).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Banks  1788),  f.  Gr.  ir'ma  pitch  +  ompos  seed; 
from  the  resinous  pulp  enveloping  the  seeds.] 
The  typical  genus  oi  the  N.O.  Piltosporacex ,  ever- 
green shrubs  or  small  trees  bearingwhite  or  yellowish 
flowers  in  terminal  cymes  or  racemes  :  see  prec. 

1825  Greenhouse  Cmiip.  I.  244  Geraniums,  Myrtles,  Pitto- 
sporums,  Acacias,  and  the  like.  1874  Silver's  Handbk. 
A  ustralia  (1880)  275  The  native  plum . .  satinwood,  pittospo- 
rum,  and  capivi. 

Fittows,  obs.  variant  of  PITEOUS. 

f  Pitty,  obs.  form  of  PETTY  a. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  64  But  thus  it  is  when  pitty 
Priscians  Will  needs  step  vp  to  be  Censorians. 

Pitty-pat,  -patty :  see  PIT-A-PAT. 
Pituis,  obs.  variant  of  PITEOUS. 
II  Pituita  (piti«|8i-taX  Physiol.  Also  (after  F.) 
7  pitult,  8  pituite.     [L.  pituita  slime,  phlegm, 
rheum  ;  F.  pituite  (Pare  c  1575).]      The  secretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  phlegm,  mucus.     Also 
attrib.  =  PITUITARY. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  (1729)  134  Orach,  .allays  the  Pituit 
Humour.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  62  A  Saliva, 
or  thin  Pituita.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  338  Vessels 
..obstructed  with  a  viscous  Pituite.  1794  T.  TAYLOR  tr. 
Plotinus  102  The  pituita,  or  the  bile,  or  the  like  disorders. 
1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Hence  Pituital  (piti«'ital)  a.  =  PITDITARY. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex..  Pituital. 
Pituitary  (piti?Htari),  a.    Physiol.  and  Anat. 
[ad.  L.  pitnitarius,  i.  pituita :    see  prec.     So  F. 
pituitaire.]    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  secreting  pituila 
or  phlegm ;  mucous. 

Pituitary  body,  gland,  ^glandule,  a  small  bilobed  body 
of  unknown  function  attached  to  the  infundibulum  at  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  originally  supposed  to  secrete  the  mucus 
of  the  nose ;  also  applied  to  structures  connected  with  this. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  946  It  containeth  the  Pituitary 
or  Phlegmaticke  Glandule.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  I. 
ii.  180  That  Part  of  the  pituitary  Membrane  which  invests 
the  Cells  of  the  Ossa  spongiosa.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular 
Motions  511  To  protect  the  olfactory  nerves  and  pituitary 
membrane  from  the  too  great  or  too  sudden  changes  with 
respect  to  heat,  dryness,  or  cold.  1855  HOI.DEN  Hum. 
Osteal.  (1878)  78  A  deep  depression,  .termed  the  pituitary 
fossa.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pituitary  fold,  the  two  layers 
of  dura  mater  which  enclose  the  Pituitary  body.  Ibid., 
Pituitary  space,  the  space . .  in  which  the  pituitary  body 
appears.  Pituitary  stem,  the  Infundibulum. 

D.  absol.  or  as  sb.  (a)  =  pituitary  membrane ; 
(6)  =  pituitary  gland. 

1845  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  I.  App.  424  [The  frontal 
sinuses]  are  lined  with  a  memorane,  a  continuation  of  the 
pituitary.  1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  25  Feb.  415  Atrophy  of 
the  pituitary  might  likewise  be  followed  by  obesity. 

tPitnitO'Seitf.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L.fttititffs-ns, 
f.  piluita :  see  above  and  -OSE  1.]  =  next. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  n  Crude  and  pituitose 
Juices.  1751  STACK  tr.  Mead's  Med.  Precepts  ii.  63  The 
former,  .may  be  called  the  sanguineous  apoplexy,  the  latter 
the  pituitose. 

PituitOUS  (piti«-itas),  a.  [a.d.L.pTluitistu: 
see  prec.  and  -ous :  cf.  F.  pituiteux.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  pituita 
or  mucus ;  mucous ;  of  diseases,  etc. :  Character- 
ized or  caused  by  excess  of  mucus. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  102  She  emptieth  her 
self  of  pituitous  and  flegmatique  humors.  1710  T.  FULLER 
Pharm.  Extemp.  42  Pituitous  Affections  of  the  Breast. 
1780  BLIZARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  240  A  continuation  of 
the  pituitous  membrane  of  the  nose.  1800  HURDIS  Fav. 
Village  70  Forth  creeps  the  ling'ring  snail ;  a  silvery  line. . 
Marks  his  pituitous  and  slimy  course.  1834  J.  FOKBES 
Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  85  The  mucous  or  pituitous 
catarrh.  1898/4  ttbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  350. 
b.  =  PHLEGMATIC  i  a  and  2. 

1658  BAXTER  Saving  Faith  xii.  88  My  pituitous  brain  and 
languid  spirits.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  63  1  n 
Pulse  of  these  pituitous  Tempers  in  general  is  small.  1836 
A.  WALKER  Beauty  in  Woman  284  Montaigne,  all  of  whose 
passions  were  so  moderate ..  was  truly  pituitous. 
Hence  Fitu-itonsness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pituitousness,.  .phlegmatickness. 
Pituos,  -UOUS(e,  etc.,  obs.  variants  of  PITEOUS. 
t  Pituous,  a.    Obs.   rare-1.     Short  for  PITUI- 
TOUS a.    So  f  Pituo-sity  for  *pit«itosity,  pituitous- 
ness. 

1612  WOODALL  Surf.  Male  Wks.  (1653)  197  P'tuositic  or 
slimy  vomits.  Ibid.  201  In  old  persons  the  excrements  are 
of  a  more  pituos,  slimy  and  bloodie  substance. 

II  Pituri  (pi'tiiiri).  Also  pitury,  pitcher(r)y, 
-ohiri,  -churie,  pidgery,  pedgery,  bedgery. 
[Nntive  name.]  The  native  name  of  an  Australian 


PITURINE. 

shrub,  Duboisia  Uopvioodii  (N.O.  SolanaccK),  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  which  are  chewed  by  the 
natives  as  a  narcotic. 

1863  I'roc.  Roy.  Sot.  I'an  Dicmcits  Luiul  Apr.  i  (Morris) 
'  Pitcnei  ry  ',  a  narcotic  plant  brought  by  King,  the  explorer, 
from  the  interior  of  Australia,  where  it  is  used  by  the  natives 
to  produce  intoxication.  1883  F.  M.  BAILLY  Synopsis 
Queensland  Flora  350  Pitury  of  the  natives  . .  chewed 
by  the  natives  as  the  white  man  does  the  tobacco.  1883 
G.  W.  RUSHES'  Hist.  Australia  I.  ii.  101  A  shrub  called 
pidgcry  by  the  natives.  1889  LUMIIOLTZ  Cannibals  (1890) 
49  Pituri  is  highly  valued  as  a  stimulant. 

Hence  Pi-tnrine  Cheat,  (see  qttot.  1895). 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Sept.  7/1  The  actions  of  nicotine 
and  piturine  are  in  every  respect  identical.  1895  Syit.  Soc. 
Le.r.,  Piturine,  a  volatile  liquid  alkaloid  prepared  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  Australian  plant  Pituri. 

Pit- viper,  -water,  -work,  etc. :  see  PIT'  14. 

Pity  (pi'tit,  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-6  pite,  pyte, 
4-5  pitee,  5  pyt3e,  5-6  pytie,  (-ye),  5-7  pitis, 
(5-6  -ye),  6-  pity.  0.  4-5  pitte,  4-6  pytte,  5-7 
pittie,  (-ye),  6  pyttye,  6-7  pitty.  y.  3-6  pete, 
4  petey,  4-6  -ty;e,  5-6  -tie.  See  also  PIETY. 
[ME.  pile  a.  OK.  filet  (nthc.),  pitez,  pile,  pitif 
(uth  c.),  mod.F.  pitit,  ad.  L.  pietas,  pietdtem 
PIETY.  The  Vr.pitii  was  the  popular  phonetic  repr. 
of  pielatein ;  pietJ  a  clerical  adaptation  of  pietas, 
and  pitt  app.  a  semi-popular  intermediate  form. 

The  sense  of  L.  pietas  '  piety ',  was  in  late  L.  extended 
so  as  to  include  '  compassion,  pity ',  and  it  was  in  this  sense 
that  the  word  first  appears  in  OF.  in  its  two  forms  pitU 
and  piett.  Gradually  these  forms  were  differentiated,  so 
tliat/t/frV,  which  more  closely  represented  the  L.  form,  was 
used  in  the  orig.  L.  sense,  while  pitit!  retained  the  extended 
sense.  In  ME.  both  pite  and  piett  are  found  first  in  the 
sense  '  compassion  ',  subsequently  both  are  found  also  in  the 
sense  'piety';  the  differentiation  of  forms  and  senses  was 
here  scarcely  completed  by  1600.] 

I.  fl.  The  quality  of  being  pitiful ;  the  disposi- 
tion to  mercy  or  compassion  ;  clemency,  mercy, 
mildness,  tenderness.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  next.) 

a  1315  Ancr.  R.  368  Deuocion,  reoufulnesse,  merci,  pite  of 
heorte.  ,11300  Assiiiup.  Yirg.  (Camb.  MS.)  169  Sune,  bu 
art  ful  of  pite.  1*1368  CHAUCER  (title)  Compleynte  to  Pite. 
c  '375  v»"c.  Leg.  Sittnts  ii.  (Paulus)  1026  For  pure  pytte  Si 

ly  pai  gret.  1474  CAXTON  Chessc  n.  v,  Pyte  is  no  thyng 
cllis  but  a  right  grete  wylleof  a  debonary  herte  for  to  helpe 
alle  men.  1483  Cat/I.  Angl.  282/1  Fulle  of  Pytie,  huuiMiHS. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  II.  ii.  293  A  little  proud  but  full  of 
pittie.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  262  Let  thy  pitie 
moue  thee  to  make  intercession  for  vs. 

2.  A  feeling  or  emotion  of  tenderness  aroused  by 
the  suffering,  distress,  or  misfortune  of  another, 
mid  prompting  a  desire  for  its  relief;   compassion, 
sympathy.     Formerly  sometimes  with  pi.  in  refer- 
ence to  a  number  of  persons. 

c  1190  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  263/83  pare  mijte  ech  man  deol 
l-seo,  ho-so  of  pile  coubc.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3976  Wit-outen 
pile  he  wald  him  sla.  <  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  903  Ffor 
1'itcc  rennclh  soone  in  gentil  herte.  1:141*  HOCCLEVE  De 
A',;',  /'rim.  2997  Pitee.. is.. To  help  him  bat  men  sen  in 
incsclnf  smert.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  97  Quhat 
hairt  so  hard  for  petie  will  not  blekl?  1605  B.  JONSON 
JJWMM  iv.  v,  The  sight  will  rather  mooue  your  pitties, 
then  indignation.  1631  HOUSES  La-ialA.  I.  vi.  27  Griefe, 
r  the  Calamity  of  another,  is  Pitty.  i7«  A.  MUKPHY 
(tray's  fun  Jml.  No.  63  We  melt  in  Pity  of  his  Fate.  1807 
-RABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  438  The  still  tears,  stealing  down 
that  furrrow'd  cheek,  Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue 
can  speak.  1830  TENNYSON  lit  Mem.  Ixiii,  Pity  for  a  horse 

0  er-dnven. 

b.  1'hr.  To  have  or  take  pity  [F.  avoir  pitit, 
preiuire  pitit  (mhc.)]  :  prop.,  to  conceive  or  feel 
pity  ;  usually,  to  show  or  exercise  pity,  to  be  merci- 
ful or  compassionate.    Const.  f<j/(obs.),  on,  upon. 

11190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  170/2241  pe  pope  hadde  ful  grete 
me.    1303  R.  BRUNNE  1/am/l.  Synite  2274,  Y  pray  be,  pat 
n  haue  on  me  pyte.    1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles  Prol.  23, 

1  had  pete  of  his  passion  £at  prince  was  of  Walls,    c  1470 
HINRV  Wallace  ix.  944  Wallace  iharoff  in  hart  had  gret 
pyte.    1535  COVERDALE  Job  xix.  21   Haue  pite  vpon  me, 
liaue  pile  vpon  me  (o  ye  my  frendes).    1611  BIBLE  Prov. 
xix.  17  He  tluvt  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord.    1841  LANK  Arab.  Nts.  I.  112  Have  pity  on  me  then. 

1390  GOWIJ  Con/.  III.  247  When  that  the  lordes  hadde 
sein  lion  wofully  he  was  beslen,  The!  token  Pite  of  his  grief. 
ftnt.  200.  1600  in  Stats.  C.  Praise  38,  1  am  to  entreat  you 
that  you  will  take  pittie  of  mee.  1709  ATTERBURY  Serin., 

i  n-' 3"  ('726>  IL  "«'  Takc  Pilv  u-P°n  Them. who  cannot 
take  Pity  upon  themselves.  1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  i.  iv. 
1855)  I.  304  note,  Which  leads  me  to  take  pity  on  paper, 
or  rather  on  myself. 

c.  In  exclamatory  phrases  of  adjuration,  entreaty, 
etc. :   \forpity  (obs. ;   cf.for  shame  /) ;  for  pity's 
sake  (f.1.  for  goodness  sake,  for  mercy's  sake). 

1484  CAXTON  F.Mes  «/.Es,,p  ,„.  xix,  Helas  for  god  &  for 
=  I  pray  yow  that  ye  wyllc  hyde  me  within  your  racke. 

Xfn£SH"  "*  Se""-  <"•  Can/ (1886)  27  Alas,  for  pity ! 
Khodes  are  won  and  overcome  by  these  false  Turks. 

"593  URAYTON  Idea  lii,  Rebate  thy  spleen,  if  but  for  pities 

ake  !  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii.  I32  Alack,  for  pitty.  1650 
V  '^^"'"iniunt  41, 1  except  my  speciall  Friends,  for  pily- 
axe.  1771  P.  PARSONS  ffauinartet  1. 36  Suffer  me ..  to  beg 

1i?Uv°E"1'on~l>ut  for  P'tv's  sake.. let  it  be  compassionate. 

Mod.  tor  pity's  sake,  do  be  quiet ! 

3.  trans/.  A  ground  or  cause  for  pity  ;   a  subject 
f  condolence,  or  (more  usually)  simply  of  regret ; 

a  regrettable  fact  or  circumstance ;   a  thing  to  be 
sorry  for :  in  phrases,  t  pity  (it)  is,  was,  were  (obs.) ;    | 
"  is,  was,  would  be  (a^  pity  •  the  more  (is)  tlicpity, 
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I   a  t/ioiuaii.1  pities,  a  great  fily,  etc.     In  early  use 
without  a. 

<•  '3*9  1  CHAUCER  Dttke  Blaunclie  1266  Pitee  were  I  »hulde 
sterve  bylh  that  I  wilned  noon  harine.  a  1440  Sir  Eglaui. 
I  36  Above  alle  erthely  thynges  sche  lovyd  him  mare,  .  .  So  dud 
he  hur.  .That  was  the  more  pete,  c  1440  GiiurytUi  13  Gret 
pile  that  shc..Shuld  sclte  hyr  wurchippe.  c  1470  HENRY 
WMMt  107  full  gret  slauchtyr.at  pitte  was  to  se.  1470- 
5  MALORY  Arthur  \.  xxii.  68  It  were  grele  pyte  to  lese 
ryflet.  Ibid.  n.  xvi.  94  Grete  pyte  it  was  of  hishurte.  1516 
nmuxAcls  xxii.  22  A  waye-with  soche  a  felowe  from  the 
erth  I  .  Vt  is  pitie  thet  he  shulde  live.  1541  in  Parker  Dam. 
Archil.  II.  zoo  The  towneshipp  of  KyHiam  .  .  hath  in  yt 
nether  tower  or  barmekin  nor  other  fortress*  whiche  ys  grealt 
petye.  1588  J.  UDALL  Dtmoiittr.  Discipl.  (Arb.)  48  It  is 
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Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iii.  55  It  is  a  great  pity  we  should  not  be.. 

friends.    1746  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  tomuay  24  Oct., 

What  a  pity  it  is  I  was  not  born  in  the  golden  age  of  Louis 

E?v?*i5!   *8s3  ?"»ENCH  Proverbs  140  Lessons  which  it 


b.   Idiomatically  with  of  (  =  in  relation  to,  in 
respect  of,  about).  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1450  Knt.  at  la  Tour  (1868)  53  Men  of  these  maners 
there  be  now  a  dayes  to  mani,  of  the  whiche  it  is  the  more 
pitee.  1348  UDALL,  etc.  Enaui.  far.  Acts  83  b,  Al  the 
lewes.  .with  great  clamour  cried,  that  it  was  pitie  of  his  life 
[=  that  he  should  live:  see  Acts  xxii.  22].  1598  CHAPMAN 
BlimUBugtr  Wks.  1873  I.  38  Twas  piltie  of  his  nose,  for 
he  would  have  beene  a  fine  man  els.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for 
M.  11. Hi.  42/»i  Must  die  tomorrow  t..Pro.  Tis  pityof  him. 
'*°4  —  Otft.  iv.  i.  206  But  yet  the  pitty  of  it,  lago  !  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Ear.  xv.  III.  586  They  were  insensible  to 
praise  and  blame. .  .And  yet  it  was  pity  of  them :  for  they 
were  physically  the  finest  race  of  men  in  the  world. 

t4.  a.  A  condition  calling  for  pity;  pitiable 
slate ;  sad  fate.  Oh. 

a  1400-50  Ale.vaiitter  729"  pus  plenys  bis  prouud  knyght 
be  pyte  of  hys  fader,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8686  The  petie  & 
the  playnt  was  pyn  for  to  here  !  IHd.  11948  Kyng  Priam 
the  pite  persayuit  onone.  16*7-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  l. 
xxxvii.  62  In  a  man  deformed,  and  rarely  qualified,  .his 
virtues,  .be,  as  it  were,  things  set  off  with  more  glory.by  the 
pitty  and  defect  of  the  other. 

t  b.  An  object  of  pity.   Obs.  rare. 

171*  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  305  T  3  The  Statesmen  who  have 
appeared  in  the  Nation  of  late  Years,  have,  .rendered  it 
either  the  Pity  or  Contempt  of  its  Neighbours. 

f6.  Grief  for  one's  own  wrong-doing  ;  remorse, 
repentance.  To  have  pity,  to  repent.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  ile  la  Tour  I  ij,  We  ought  to.  .haue  pyte 
and  be  shameful!  of  that  that  we  haue  done.  1591  Tronb. 
Raignc  K.  John  (1611)  58  They..knocke  thy  conscience, 
mouing  pitie  there. 

t  II.  0.   =  PIETY  (in  its  current  senses).    Obs. 

(The  primary  sense  of  L.  pieias,  but  in  Eng.  later  than 
senses  r  and  2,  and  at  length  superseded  by  piety.) 

1340  Aycnb.  222  He  ne  zenejeb]  na)t..uor  pite  him  stere|> 
bet  to  done,  c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Ifts.  III.  193  pat  bat 
bicomeb^wymmen  bihetynge  pite,  bi  goode  werkis.  138*  — 
2  Pet.  iii.  11  To  be  in  holy  lyuyngis  and  pitees  [L.  pie- 
tatibusj.  c  1430  Lvuc.  Mix.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  9  God  the 
endew  withe  a  ermine  of  glory ;  And  withe  septre  of  clennes 
and  pitee.  1483  Cat  A.  A  ngl.  282/1  A  Pytyc,  pietas ;  euseiia. 
t  b.  spec.  =  PIETY  3  b.  Obs. 

[1413  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  229,  i  Tabulet,  ovec  i  Pite,  &  i 
autre  ymage  de  Nostre  Dame.)  1489  Will  R.  Partrich 
thclder  of  Sudbury  8  Dec.  (P.C.G,  i  Dogett),  A  Crucifix  of 
the  pitie  of  our  lorde.  15x1  Test.  Ebar.  (Surtees)  VI.  20 
For  the  anorment  and  light  of  our  ladie  of  pitie  in  the  said 
churche.  1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Thevenot's  Tras.  i.  190  You 
come  to  the  Chappel  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  which  is  under 
the  Mount  Calvary. 

IH.  7.  Comb,  (from  sense  2),  as  pity-begging; 
-bound,  -moving,  -proof,  -worthy  adjs. 

1591  ArJeaa/Fci'ersAam^Sgj)  111.1.41  What  pity-moving 
words,  what  deep-fetched  sighs.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  561  ' 
Her  pittie-pleading  eyes  are  sadlie  fixed  In  the  remorselesse 
wrinckles  of  his  face.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  \. 
Sect.  vi.  82  The  weeping  eyes,  and  pitty-begging  looks  of 
those  Mothers.  1747  Mem.  Niitrctian  Crt.  II.  oo  In  the 
most  submissive  ana  pity-moving  terms.  1800  CAMPBELL 
Gert.  Wyotn.  HI.  xi,  The  pity-pronered  cup.  1884  Longw. 
Mag.  380  He  was  not  altogether  pity-proof. 

Pity  (pi'ti),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.,  prob.  after  OF. 
piteer,  pitier,  F.  fifayer.] 

1.  trans.  To  feel  pity  for;  to  compassionate, 
commiserate,  be  sorry  for.  (In  mod.  use  sometimes 
implying  slight  contempt  for  a  person  on  account 
of  some  intellectual  or  moral  inferiority  attributed 
to  him.  Cf.  PITIFUL  4,  PITYINO.) 

1510  MORK  Suppl.  Soiilys  Wks.  337/2  Whoso  pittieth  not 
vs,  whom  can  he  pittie  V  1593  SHAKS.  Ric/t.  fl,  it.  i.  236  No 
good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him,  Vnlesse  you  call  it  good  to 
pitie  him.  1611  BIBLE  1's.  ciii.  13  Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  feare  him.  1653 
HOLCROKT  Procopius,  Persian  Wars  II.  41  Megas,  Bishop 
of  Berrhcea  . .  besought  him  to  pitty  men  who  never  offended 
him,  nor  were  in  case  to  resist  him.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandisox  IV.  vii.  55,  I  can  pity  others,  or  I  should  not 
deserve  pity  myself.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  I.  x,  Am  I  not  to  be 
pitied?  1875  JpwETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  75  He  who  is  unjust 
is  to  be  pitied  in  any  case.  Mod.  I  pity  you  if  you  can't 
understand  a  plain  statement  like  that. 

t  2.  To  move  to  pity,  excite  the  compassion  of; 
to  grieve.  Usually  impersonal,  i.  e.  with  subject 
clause  ^mostly  inf.}  introduced  by  it.  Obs. 
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IS>5  in  An/if ologia  XI.VII.  304  It  wold  petyc  ony 
inannys  hert  lo  here  the  shrykcs  and  cryes.  105  Covtk- 
DALE  Ps.  ci(ij.  14  Thy  seruaunles  haue  a  foue  toTjir  stono 
and  it  pitieth  them  to  se  her  in  the  dust,  c  1616  S.  WARU 
Coal  from  Altar  (1627)  30  It  pitieth  me  for  Laodicea  that 
lost  so  much  cost.  1666  PEPVS  Viaiy  jo  July,  Old  Mr 
Hawly,  whose  condition  pities  me.  1737  WHISTON  Joupluu, 
Hist.  vi.  viii.  I  4  It  would  pity  one  s  heart  lo  observe  the 
change.  176077.*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qnal.  (1809)  I.  62  He 
would  have  pitied  every  body,  for  he  had  no  clothes,  nor 
daddy  nor  mammy  at  all.  1835  MARKYAT  Joe.  faith/.  I. 
171  The  poor  creatures ..  slipped  about  in  a  way  that  it 
pitied  you  to  see  them. 

1 3.  intr.  (or  trans,  with  inf.  or  obi.  cf.)  To  be 
moved  to  pity  ;  to  be  sorry,  grieve.  Obs. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  14,  I  piiie  to  see 
y°"  8°  'rom  suche  good  beginnynges.  1579  LYLY  Euphuet 
(Arb.)  36  At  the  one  he  greatly  pitied,  at  the  other  he 
rtioyseu.  1867  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  211  Pittying  how  they 
stood  Before  him  naked  to  the  aire.  1670  C.  GATAKER  in 
G*t*iut>l  Antid.  Errour  To  Rdr.  B,  The  love  of  Truth, 
!  which  he  pitied  to  see . .  opposed  by  Old  Adversaries. 

4.  trans.    To  grieve  for,  regret.  Obs.  or  arch. 

iSjS  WOOD  Li/e  22  July  (O.H.S)  I.  209  Proctor  died.. 
|  he  was  much  admired  at  the  meetings,  and  exceedingly 
pitticd  by  all  the  faculty  for  his  loss.  1851  (see  PITIED]. 

Pitying  (pi-thin), ///.  a.    [f.  FITY  v.  +  -iso  *.] 
|    1  hat  pities  ;   that  feels,  shows,  or  expresses  pity ; 
i    compassionate.     In  mod.  use  sometimes,  Feeling 
or  expressing  slight  contempt  (cf.  PITIFUL  4). 

1650  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  137  Their  tears. .pierce  the 

;    hearts  of  their  pittying   neighbors.     1709  WATTS  Hymn, 

•  Plunged  in  a  giilph  of  dark  despair ',  With  pitying  eyes 

the  Prince  of  Grace  Beheld  our  helpless  grief.     1848  MRS. 

j    CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  34  If  I  had  not  felt  a  pitying  interest  in 

I    the  man.    1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Lifaary  (1892)  II.  i. 

!     26  Generally  dismissed  with  a  pitying  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Hence  Pi  tyingly  adv.,  in   a  pitying  manner ; 

in  pity. 

1847  'n  WEBSTER.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  vi,  Mr. 
Macey . .  smiled  pityingly,  in  answer  to  the  landlord  s  appeal. 
1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Good  for  Nothing  I.  231  Looking 
kindly  and  pityingly  in  his  face. 

Pityline  (pi-tilain),  a.  Ornith.  ff.  mod.L. 
1'ilylinse,  f.  Pitylus,  ad.  Gr.  irirvAos  plash,  beat- 
ing.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pitylinte.,  a  sub- 
family of  Tanagridse,  the  fringilline  tanagers  of 
the  Neotropical  area,  having  a  thick  pointed  beak 
and  rather  short  wings,  typified  by  the  genus 
Pitylus.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Pityocampa.  Also  7  pityocampe,  -pie. 
[L.,  ad.  Gr.  nrvoxa/im;,  f.  WITH?,  »iri/o-  pine-tree  + 
xa/^irt]  caterpillar.]  The  larva  of  the  Pine  Pro- 
cession moth  (Cncthocampa  pityo(ainpa*}. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  666  The  most  venomous  is 
that  which  is  called  Pityocampe,  whose  biting  is  poyson. 
Ibid.,  Vlpian..esteemeth  the  giver  of  any  Pityocampie  in 
drink  or  otherwise  to  any  one.  to  be  doomed  a  muitnerer. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Pityocampa,*.  Worm  breeding  in  the  Pine- 
tree,  the  biting  of  which  is  venomous.  i8is  KIRBY  &  Sr. 
Enlomol.  iv.  (1818)  I.  131  Of  this  nature  also  is  the  famous 
Pityocampa  of  the  ancients,  the  moth  of  the  fir. 

II  Fityiiasis  (pitirei-asis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
niTDpiatris  scurf  (Galen),  f.  irtripov  bran.] 

1.  Path.  A  condition  of  the  skin  characterized  by 
the  formation  and  falling  off  of  irregular  patches 
of  small  bran-like  scales,  without  inflammation; 
the  (diseased)  formation  of  dandruff  or  scurf. 

1693  Blaneard"s  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pityriasis,  vid.  Fur- 
furratio.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pityriasis,  the  falling  of  Dandtiff 
or  Scurf  from  the  Head.  1818-30  K.  THOMPSON  Cullens 
Nosot.  Method,  (ed.  3)  323  In  the  slighter  forms  of  Pityriasis, 
the  cuticle  alone  . .  appears  lo  be  in  a  morbid  condition. 
1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Ill's.  36  Pityriasis  is  a  purely  epithelial 
disease  (except  in  the  rare  form  P.  rubra). 

2.  Ornith.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Car- 
vidiK,  inhabiting  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  containing 
one  species  P.  gymnocephalus.    So  called  from  the 
scales  with  which  the  naked  head  is  covered. 

1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  362  There  seem  to  be  only  four 
unquestionable  peculiar  genera  tin  Borneo]  Pityriasis,  a 
singular  form  generally  referred  to  the  Latuidx,  Sekwantriti 
belonging  to  Muscicafidae,  [etc.]. 

Pityroid  (pi'Uroid),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  wirvp-ov 
bran  +  -OLD  :  cf.  Gr.  mvp&trp  bran-like.]  Resem- 
bling bran ;  bran-like. 

1846  in  SMART  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Finish  ;e,  -isshe,  obs.  forms  of  PEEVISH. 

t  Piu-ma.  Obs.   (See  quot) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Piuuia,  the  name  given  to 
a  new  and  mixed  fabric  of  light  texture,  used  for  gentle- 
men's coats. 

Pivot  (pi-vst),  sb.  Also  7  pivat,  8  pevot, 
pevet(t.  [a.  F.  pivot  (uth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.'i 
pivot,  hinge.  Origin  obscure.  Cf.  mod.  Prov.  pivo 
a  pointed  thing  (?),  It.  piviolo,  pivolo  wooden  peg 
or  pin,  dibble,  penis,  etc.,  perhaps  related  to  It. 
piva  pipe.] 

1.  A  short  shaft  or  pin,  usually  of  metal  and 
pointed,  forming  the  fulcrum  and  centre  on  which 
something  turns  or  oscillates  ;  as  the  pin  of  a 
hinge,  the  end  of  an  axle  or  spindle,  or  the  arbor 
on  which  the  hands  of  a  timepiece  turn ;  a  pintle, 
gudgeon. 

1611  COTGK.,  Pii-ot,  the  piuot,  or  (as  some  call  i 
T.impin  of  a  gate,  or  great  doore.    i6»<  BOVLE  Exa.  A<"'-> 
AW.  305  The  excited  Magnelick  Needle,  and  the  Box  lhat 


PIVOT. 

holds'  It,  are  duly  poii'd  by  Means  of  a  competent  number 
of  opposite  Pivats.  1704  j.  HAKKIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pcvetts, 
are  the  Ends  of  the  Spindle  of  any  Wheel  in  a  Watch  ;  and 
the  Holes  into  which  they  run,  are  called  Pevett-Iiolcs. 
1763  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  143  The  gudgeons,  or  pevets,  in 
large  engines,  are  seldom  turned  true.  1805  BREWSTKR  in 
FergusotCs  Lect.  I.  82  note,  The  extremities  of  an  axle  or 
spindle,,  .are  called  gudgeons  when  the  wheels  are  large,  and 
pivots  in  small  pieces  of  machinery.  1871  MIVART  Elem. 
Annt.  31  The  atlas  vertebra  is  formed  to  turn  on  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis  as  on  a  pivot. 
t  b.  A  dowel  or  toggle.  Obs.  rare. 
1730  A.  GORDON  Majffefs  Amphith.  213  The  Stones  ..  are 
..clasped  at  the  Top  of  the  Arches  with  Pivots  or  Nails. 

2.  Mil.  The  officer  or  man  on  whom  a  body  of 
troops  wheels ;  also  that  flank  by  which  the  align- 
ment or  dressing  is  corrected,    fixed  pivot,  movable 
pivot:  see  quot.  1832. 

1796  [nstr.  fy  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  37  When  the  squadron 
has  wheeled  to  a  flank  by  divisions. — If  to  the  right,  then 
the  left  officer  is  on  the  pivot  of  the  rear  division,  and  the 
right  officer  shifts  to  the  pivot  of  the  front  division.  1831 
Regiil.  Instr.  Cavalry  in.  47  Pivot,  the  outward  man  on 
that  flank  of  a  Squadron  or  smaller  body  upon  which  that 
body  turns  in  wheeling. ..Fixed  Pivof,  is  when  the  flank 
man  during  a  wheel  turns  upon  his  own  ground.  Aloveablc 
Pivot,  is  when  the  flank  man  during  a  wheel  describes  a 
portion  of  a  circle.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  A  rtil.  Man.  (1862) 
141  A  battery  can .  .change  front  on  a  moveable  pivot  by  a 
simple  wheel.  1860  l^ol.  Cav.  Movem.  in  Blackw.  Mag". 
Mar.  371/1 '  When  Right  is  in  front,  Left  is  the  Pivot.'  This 
is  the  first  thing  taught  to  the  Cornet. 

3.  fig.  That  on  which  anything  turns ;  a  cardinal 
or  central  point. 

1813  Examiner  17  May  312/2  His  Majesty  ..  waited  the 
moment ..,  to  put  in  motion .  .his  army . . ,  make  a  pivot  on 
Leipzic.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  594  The  paper- 
money  is  the  pivot,  on  which  their  all  turns.  1878  SIMPSON 
Sck.  Shaks.  I.  122  Those  questions  of  right  which  between 
Christians  would  be  the  chief  pivots  of  the  decision.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Commui.  II.  xliv.  151  In  all  States,  the  Cover- 
nor.,  may  at  any  moment  become  the  pivot  on  whose  action 
public  order  turns. 

b.  spec.  A  device  in  Japanese  poetry  :  see  quots., 
and  cf.  pillow-word  s.  v.  PILLOW  sb.  6, 

1877  B.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Trans.  Asiat.  Soc.  Japan  V. 
86  A  more  complicated  species  of  pun,  occurring  when  a 
word  with  two  meanings  is  used  only  once  as  a  sort  of  pivot 
on  which  two  wheels  turn.  In  this  case,  the  first  part  of  the 
poetical  phrase  has  no  logical  end,  and  the  latter  part  no 
logical  beginning.  ..An  example  of  what  might  be  termed 
pivot-puns.  1880  —  Class.  Poetry  Japanese  Introd.  4  The 
'  F'ivot '  is  a  more  complicated  device,  and  one  which,  in  any 
European  language,  would  be  not  only  insupportable,  but 
impossible,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  a  most  peculiar  kind  of 
jeu  tie  mots. 

f4.  Gardening.     (See  quot.,  and  cf.  PIVOT  v.  3.) 

1723  BRADLEY  font.  Diet.  s.  v.  Tree,  If  the  lower  or 
bottom  part  of  the  Stem  be . .  thicker  than  all  the  rest,  it  ought 
ever  to  preserve  it  self  in  that  State ;  but  if.  .it  continues 
smaller  than  some  part  a  little  above  it,  from  whence  in 
effect  some  fine  Roots  proceed ;  then . .  you  must  entirely 
cut  off  this  smaller  Part,  with  all  its  Appurtenances  :  Many 
Gardiners  call  it  Pivot,  and  those  Roots  must  only  be  pre- 
serv'd  that  proceed  from  the  fortunate  Part. 

1 5.  The  nipple  of  a  percussion-lock.  Obs. 

1835  EiicycL  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XI.  30/1  The  next  peculiarity  of 
the  ordinary  detonating  lock  is  the  pivot  or  nipple.  1836  T. 
OAKLEICK  Oaklcigh  Shooting  Code  18  The  pivot  is  the 
nipple  or  cone  of  iron  screwed  into  the  breach,  and  on  which 
the  copper  cap  is  placed. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  apposilive  or  adj.  That 
is  the  pivot  on  which  something  turns  or  depends ; 
cardinal ;  pivotal. 

i8Si  E.  GAKBETT  Boyle  Lect.  247  Heathenism  fixed  itself 
upon  these  pivot  qualities  of  the  heart.  1875  POSTE  Gaiia 
i.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  2  Some  of  the  pivot  terms  and  most  per- 
vading conceptions. 

b.  Comb.,  as  pivot-file  (FILE  rf.l),  -gauge,  -hole, 
-lathe,  -pin,  -point,  -polisher;  (in  sense  2)  pivot 
file  (FILE  sb?\  flank,  leader,  man,  manatuvre, 
officer,  ship;  pivot-bolt,  a  central  pintle  about 
which  a  pivot-gnn  oscillates  horizontally ;  pivot 
bridge,  a  swing  bridge  pivoted  on  a  central  pier; 
pivot-broach,  pivot-drill,  watchmakers'  tools; 
pivot-frame,  a  frame  turning  on  a  pivot,  so  that 
the  gun  it  carries  may  be  pointed  in  any  direction  ; 
pivot-gearing,  gearing  for  allowing  the  axis  of 
a  driving  wheel  to  be  shifted,  so  as  to  com- 
municate power  in  various  directions ;  pivot-gun 
(see  quots.) ;  pivot-joint  Anat.,  a  joint  in  which 
the  articular  movement  is  that  of  a  pivot ;  pivot- 
prioker,  a  slender  pointed  instrument  for  clearing 
the  nipple  of  a  percussion-lock ;  pivot-pun  (see 
3  b) ;  pivot-span,  that  span  of  a  bridge  which 
turns  or  opens  on  a  pivot ;  pivot-tooth  (see  quot. 
1875);  Pivot-transom,  the  front  member  of  the 
chassis  of  a  casemate  gun ;  pivot-wrench,  a  small 
turning  tool  for  securing  or  loosening  the  nipple  of 
a  percussion-lock  to  and  from  the  barrel ;  now 
called  nipple  or  cone-wrench. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  "Pivot-bolt.  Itid.  1721/2  A 
*pivot-bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway  on  the 
Linville  principle.  Ibid.,  * Pivot-broach,  a.  .tool  for  opening 
the  pivot-holes  of  watches.  1833  Rcgul.  Instr.  Cavalry  i. 
38  The  "pivot  files. .face  to  the  left.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch.  (,  Clockm.  199  Pivot  File,  .[is]  a  file  used  for  forming 
pivots.  1833  Refill.  Instr.  Cavalry  I.  38  They  resume  their 
places  on  the  *pivot  flank.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  131  The 
pitce . .  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage . .  which  embraces  a  *pivot 
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frame  and  recoil  slide.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTKN  Watch  #  Clockni. 
199  *  Pivot  Gauge,. .a  steel  plate  with  tapered  bill  used  for 
measuring  pivots.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  t  *Pivot. 
gu>t)  a  piece  of  ordnance  turning  freely  on  a  pivot,  to  alter 
the  direction.  1859  K.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Arlil.  Man.  (1862)  150 
Markers  mark  for  the  pivot  guns  of  half  batteries.  1704 
"Pivot-hole  [see  sense  i].  1871  HUXLIS.Y  Phys.  vii.  171  The 
second  kind  of  *pivot-joint  is  seen  in  the  forearm.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  122.  1796  Instr.  fy  Keg.  Cavalry  (1813)  17 
The  *pivot  leader,. will  begin  in  his  own  person  to  circle 
behind  the  line  from  the  old,  so  as  to  enter  the  new  direction 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  point  of  intersection,  a  1814 
Manoeuvring m.'i.'m  New  Brit,  Theatre  II.  101  Ever  since 
..you  have  been  our  lady's  *pivot-man :  everything  turns 
on  you.  1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  15  Those  nearest  the 
.  pivot  man  making  their  steps  extremely  small.  1796  Instr. 
i|r  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  43  In  movements  in  column,  the 
*pivot  officers,  .are  answerable  for  covering,  and  for  proper 
!  wheeling  distances.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  11.  58 
I  A  plate  round  the  point  or  thin  end,  with  a  hole  for  the 
I  *pivot  pin.  1836  T.  OAKLEIGH  Oakleigh  Shooting^  Code  106 
Articles  necessary  to  the  grouse-shooter's  equipment..; 


remains  stationary,  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  other  vessels  are 
to  form  the  line  anew.  1872  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  (1878) 
138  The  six  front  roots  above  and  below,  .are  the  only  ones 
upon  which  it  is  advisable  to  ingraft  *pivot  teeth.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Pivot-toot?^  ,.  an  artificial  crown 
attached  to  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth  by  a  dowel-pin  of 
wood  or  metal  occupying  the  nerve-canal.  Ibid.  1721/2  A 
traversing  platform  passing  through  the  *piyot  transom  and 
the  front  sleeper  of  the  platform.  1836  *Pivot-wrench  [see 
pivot-pricker^ 

Pi'VOt,  "V.     [a.  F.  pivoter,  f.  pivot :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with,  mount  on,  or  attach  by 
means  of,  a  pivot  or  pivots.     (Chiefly  in  passive.) 

1855  HYDE  CLARKE  Diet.  292/2  Pivot t  place  on  a  pivot. 
1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  xx.  454  To  have  the  model 
pivoted  at  the  ends.  1879  G.  PRKSCOTT  S#.  Telephone  p.  ii, 
An  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  .the  armature  of  which  was 
pivoted  so  as  to  vibrate  between  its  poles.  1882  NARES 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  192  If  yards  were  pivoted  in  the  centre 
of  the  mast. 

b.  fig*  '•  cf.  prec.  3.     (In  quot.  1851,  to  serve  as 
a  pivot  to.) 

1851  Eraser's  Mag.  XLIV.  472  There  is  not  a  man.,  whose 
moral  and  mental  centre  of  gravity  more  firmly  pivot  the 
violent  oscillations  and  gyrations  of  his  '  passionate  energy. 
1878  R.  H.  MUTTON  Scott  x.  101  Scott's  romances  ..  are 
pivoted  on  public  rather  than  mere  private  interests. 

2.  intr.    To  turn    as    on  a    pivot;    to    hinge; 
in  military  manoeuvres,  to  swing  round  a  point  as 
centre.     Chiefly  fig. 

1841  LEVER  C.  O'Mallcy  xc,  The  7th  took  up  their  ground 
at  Frenada  pivoting  upon  the  ist  Division.  1871  H.  W. 
BEECHER  in  Chr.  World  Pulpit  II.  250  You  know  that 
Christ's  ministry  was  pivoting  upon  Capernaum.  1883 
HOLME  LEE  Loving  fy  Serving  II.  ix.  154  'No',  said  the 
clergyman,  and  pivoted  on  his  heel.  1892  Pictorial  World 
ii  June  52/1  The  entire  question  pivots  on  Ulster. 

3.  Gardening.     (See  quot.,  and  cf.  PIVOT  sb.  4.) 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  In  £ot,,  a  main  root  which  grows 

vertically  downwards  is  spoken  of  as  'pivoting  '  (Littre'). 

Hence  Pi-voted  ppl.  a.,  Pi 'voting  vbl.sb.  and 
ppl.a. 

1855  HYDE  CLARKE  Diet,  292/2  Pivoting,  pjvotwork. . . 
Pivoted,  a.  1870  Daily  News  27  July  5  This  bridge  is  built 
in  three  portions,  the  centre  resting  upon  four  piers,  and  a 
pivotted  portion  of  either  end  of  about  thirty  yards  in  length. 
1875  Dental  Cosmos  XVII.  511,  I  removed  the  pivoted  root 
[of  a  tooth],  which  was  covered  by  a  tumid  and  dark  purple 
gum.  i88a  NAKES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  244  The . .  frames  carry 
pivoted  screw  nuts.  1888  Pali  Mall  G.  16  May  9/1  The 
eye  of  the  bracket  which  receives  the  pivoting  pin. 

Pivotal  (pi-vatal),  a.  [f.  PIVOT  sb.  +  -AL.]  Of,' 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  constituting  a 
pivot;  being  that  on  which  anything  turns  or 
depends  ;  central,  cardinal,  vital. 

1844  MARY  HENNELL  Social  Sjrsl.  198  It  is.. the  fatal 
characteristic  of  civilized  industry . .  to  have  for  pivotal 
motive  nothing  but  the  fear  of  death  from  hunger.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ii.  16  About  this  pivotal  fact  all  the 
other  matters  involved  fall  into  position  as . .  auxiliary.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  I.  I.  xxvi.  397  It.  .makes  the  issue  of 
the  election  turn  on  the  voting  in  certain  '  pivotal '  States. 

Hence  Pi'votally  adv.,  in  a  pivotal  manner ;  as 
on  a  pivot. 

1887  Sci.  Amer.  12  Feb.  98  The  stanchion  is  pivotally  held 
between  the  floor  . .  and  any  stationary  upper  beam  by  two 
bolts. 

II  Fiwarrie  (piwo-ri).  Forms  :  8  piworree,  9 
-ie ;  piwaree,  -i ;  -warry,  -i,  -ie ;  paiwari. 
[Carib  of  Guiana.]  An  intoxicating  beverage 
prepared  from  cassava,  used  by  the  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Also  attrib.,  as  piwarrie- 
drinking,  -feast,  -trough. 

[1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  401  They  have 
a  drink  of  the  root  Cavain,  which  the  Carmels  call  Piroa.] 
1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana.  278  The  piworree  is  made  from 
the  bread  of  Cassava  or  Manioc.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  s.  v. 
Manihot,  Another  of  the  products  of  Cassava  is  an  intoxi-  j 
eating  beverage  called  Piwarrie. . .  It  is  made  by  the  women, 
who  chew  Cassava  cakes  and  throw  the  masticated  material 
into  a  wooden  bowl,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  some 
days,  and  [is]  then  boiled.  1880  BRETT  Leg.  $  Myths 
Guiana  102  A  large  canoe  is  brought  on  shore  And  with 
paiwari  running  o'er. 

Fix  (piks).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  syncopated 
from  ME.  pikeis,  picas,  pykes,  PICKAX.]  A  pick. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  46.  1/2  A  Puncture  with  a  Pix.  1821 
CLARE  Vill,  Minstr.  I.  116  Which  the  sandman's  delving 


PIZZICATO. 

spade  And  the  pitman's  pix  have  made.     1851  T,  STKRNBERG 
Dial.  fy  Folklore  Northampt^  /Y.r,  rick*  a  pick -axe. 

Pix,  Pixis :  see  PYX,  PYXIS. 

t  Pixwex,  var.  f.  PAX-WAX.    Cf.  fix-fax,  etc. 

'$48-77  VICARY  A  tuit.  vi.  (1888)46  There  be  three  maner 
of  fleshes  in  the  necke :  the  first  is  called  Pixwex  or  Seruisis. 

Pixy,  pixie  (pi'ksi).  Also  dial,  pisky,  -ie, 
pisgy,  etc. :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  [Origin  obscure.] 
In  local  folk-lore  a  name  for  a  supposed  super- 
natural being  akin  to  a  fairy.  Also  transf. 

(In  popular  use  in  the  s.  w.  of  England  from  Cornwall  to 
Wiltshire  and  Dorset.  A  meadow  on  the  Thames  above 
Oxford  is  named  on  the  Ordnance  Map  FixeyMead.  Used  by 
Scott  in  The  Pirate,  quot.  1822  (whence  inserted  by  Jamie- 
son  and  in  subseq.  glossaries)  as  a  Shetland  word,  but  no 
local  evidence  has  been  found  there  either  tor  ftixie  or  nixie. 
Rietz  has  a  Swed.  &BL_fytkt£y*kc,  '  small  fairy,  dwarf ',cf. 
Norw.  jjusk  'a  little  insignificant  person';  but,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  supposed  Shetland  use,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  be  connected  with  the  s.  w.  Eng.  word.) 

c  1630  T.  WESTCOTE/VZW*.  (1845)  433, 1  shalL.be  thought 
to  lead  you  in  a  pixy-path  by  telling  an  old  tale.  1659  [see 
PIXY-LED].  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E,,  D.  S.)  130  Tell  me 
o'  tha  Rexbush,  ye  teeheeing  Pixy.  1793  COLERIDGE  Songs 
of  Pixies  i,  Whom  the  untaught  Shepherds  call  Pixies  in 
their  madrigal,  Fancy's  children,  here  we  dwell.  i8aa  SCOTT 
Pirate  xxiit,  If  a  pixie,  seek  thy  ring  ;  If  a  nixie,  seek  thy 
spring.  1836  MRS.  BRAY  Tamar  fy  Tavydfyg)  I.  x.  163  The 
pixies  are  certainly  a  distinct  race  from  the  fairies,  . .  [they] 
will  invariably  tell  you,  if  you  ask  them  what  pixies  really 
may  be,  that  these  native  spirits  are  the  souls  of  infants, 
who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  die  before  they  had  received  the 
Christian  rite  of  baptism.  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  vi.  vii. 
(1862)  478  The  Pixies  may  possibly  still  haunt  tho-»e  caves 
and  dens  in  Devonshire  where  Coleridge .. saw  them.  1891 
*Q.  '  [CoucH]  Noughts  #  Crosses  175  In  this  corner  of  the 
land  where  (they  say)  the  piskies  still  keep. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  local},  as  pixy 
glove,  the  thistle;  pixy-path,  a  path  by  which 
those  who  follow  it  are  bewildered  and  lost ;  pixy- 
pear,  (a)  the  haw;  (6)  the  hip  of  the  wild  rose 
(Britten  &  Holl.) ;  pixy  puff,  various  species  of 
puff-ball,  Lycoperdon%  as  L.giganteum  and  Bovista\ 
pixy-ridden  a.,  plagued  or  possessed  by  pixies; 
pixy-ring,  (a)  =  FAIEY-BING  ;  (£)  (see  quot. 
1891) ;  pixy  stool,  a  toadstool  or  mushroom. 

1858  CAPERN  Ball.  $  Songs  128  Rejoicing  where  the  *pixy 
glove  Will  soon  hang  out  its  crest,  c  1630  *Pixy-path  [see  a]. 
1870  LADY  VERNEY  L.  Lisle  x.  117  Allays  after  them 
blackberries  and  *pixie-pears.  a  1847  MS.  Gloss.  Devon  in 
Jfalliwell,  " ' 


ridden  by  pixies]  a  horseshoe  is  nailed  against  the  stable- 
door.  1893  Daily  News  28  Sept.  4/7  A  girl. .is  '*pixy. 
ridden  '—pots  and  jugs  begin  to  jump  out  of  her  hand,  chairs 
run  after  her,  flitches  of  bacon  join  the  dance,  a  1847 
*Pixy-rings  [see  pixyPuff\'  '§86  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.t  Pixy-rings^  round  which  they  dance  on  moonlight 
nights.  1891  J.  H.  PEARCE  Esther  Pentreath  nt.  x.  235 
A  rudely  drilled  stone  with  a  bit  of  coloured  ribbon  run 
through  it— a  piskie-ring,  or  spinning-whorl,  in  fact.  1787 
GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,,  *Pick$ey  •  stool^  a  mushroom. 
Devonsh.  1870  LADY  VERNEY  L.  Lisle  xiii.  155  There's 
a  fairies'  ring  and  no  end  o'  pixy-stools  on  the  knap  yonder. 

Pixy-led,  a.  Led  astray  by  pixies ;  lost ;  be- 
wildered, confused.  So  Pixy-leading. 

1659  CHR.  CLOBERY  [Cornishman]  Div.  Glimpses  73  Blind- 
zeal-sick  soul !  in  Charity  i'!l  judge  Thee  pixie-led  in  Popish 
piety.  Ibid.)  Old  countrey  folk,  who  pixie-  leading  fear,  Bear 
bread  about  them  to  prevent  that  barm.  1836  MRS.  BRAY 
Tamar  <$•  Taiy  (1838}  I.  193  The  popular  belief  of  being 
pixy  led.  1880  MRS.  PARR  Adam  $  Ere  v.  64,  I  thought 
you'd  run  home  agen,  or  was  pisky-laid  or  something.  1895 
ELWORTHY  Evil  Eye  433  He  firmly  believed  he  had  been 
pixy-led. 

fPiys,  -e.  Obs.  [(for  */«),  a.  OF.  piz,  pis 
breast  (in  Gower  M.O.)  :-L.  ptctus.]  The  breast. 

(1400  Lan/ranc's  Cintrg.  262  His  lungis  mi;te  be  |>e 
worse  t>erfore  &  also  his  piys.  Ibid.  300  Sumtyme  a  veiue 
wole  breke  in  )>e  ptyse  or  in  )>e  lungis. 

Fize  (paiz).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  pise,  7-8 
pies,  9  (dial.}  pars.  [Of  uncertain  origin. 

Suggested  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  substitute  for  PEST 
or  Pox,  the  latter  used  in  the  same  way  from  c  1600  j  but  the 
form  is  unexplained.  The  E.  Yoiksh.  pars,  pahs,  is  the 
regular  phonetic  repr.  of  paiz ;  cf.  knahve,  shahve,  etc.]_ 

A  word  used  in  various  imprecatory  expressions, 
v&pize  on,  upon,  of;  pize  take^pize  light  upon  \  out 
a  pizet  what  a  pize :  cf.  pest,  poxt  mischief ^  in 
similar  use. 

1603  ist  Part  leronimo  ill.  ii.  22  Rog.  Pox  ont.  Bal. 
Pies  ont.  a  1627  MIDDLETON  Five  Gallants  iv.  ii,  Pize  on  t, 
I  pawned  a  good  beaver  hat  last  night,  a  1643  W.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  iv,  Pies  take  him,  does  he  play  for  cloaks 
still?  1676  ETHEREDCE  Man  of  Mode  n.  i,  Out,  a  pise  o 
their  breeches.  Ibid.  in.  i,  Out  a  pise.  Adod,  I  ha1  busi- 
ness and  cannot.  1688  SHADWELL  Sqr.  Alsatia  i.  iv,  Ah, 
sweet  rogues  !  while  in  the  countrey,  a  pies  take  them. 
^753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  63/2  A  pize  upon  them  ! 
I  could  get  no  eatables  upon  the  road.  1754  FOOTE  Knights 
n.  Wks.  1799  I.  82  A  pize  of  your  pots  and  your  royal  oal 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1810)  VI.  xliii.  284  What 
a  pize  are  you  about?  x8a6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  2  Nov.,  Another 
gloomy  day — a  pize  upon  it.  1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIV. 
893  A  mere  mistake  of  Allsop's,  . .  a-pize  upon  him  !  [In 
dialect  use  from  Yorksh.  to  Kent,  Shropsh.  to  Sussex.] 

Pizell,  pizle,  obs.  forms  of  FIZZLE. 

II  Pizzicato  (prttszka-to),  a.,  adv.,  sb.  Mtis. 
[It.,  prop.  pa.  pple.  of  pizzicare  to  pinch,  twang 
(a  stringed  instrument),  twitch  or  pluck  (a  string).] 

A.  attj.  and  adv.  Said  of  a  note  or  passage  played 


PIZZLE. 

on  a  violin  or  the  like  by  plucking  the  string  with 
(lie  linger  instead  of  using  the  bow.  (fibbrev.fizz.) 

1880  P.  DAVID  in  Grove  Diet.  Mas.  II.  760/1  Playing  a 
pi/.<ii  :it<>  accompaniment  to  a  tune  played  with  the  bow. 
1885  Atlicnxunt  5  Dec.  740/1  Violas  and  violoncellos  play 
pizzicato  throughout. 

B.  s/>.  A  note  or  passage  played  in  this  way. 

1845  K.  HOLMKS  Mozart  119  When  they  heard  me  accom- 
pany the  1'iz/icato  on  the  keys.  1885  P.  DAVID  in  Grove 
/V,  /.  ^lus.  IV.  295  Who  copied  with  more  or  less  success., 
his  piiuicatos  with  the  left  hand. 

Fizzle  pi'z'l).  Now  tiial.  or  vulgar.  Forms: 
a.  6  peezol,  peisill,  7  peezle,  8  pesil;  3.  6 
pys(s)ell,  6-7  pissel^l,  7  pisle,  pizell,  pizle, 
pyzo^l,  7-  pizzie.  [Occurs  from  early  i6th  c.  — 
Flem.  pezel,  Hj.fesel,  dim.  of  OLG.  *pfsa  sinew, 
whence  MLG.  pise,  MDu.  pize,  Dn.  pees  sinew, 
string,  pizzle.  Cf.  also  MDu./*tt/iV£  sinew,  string, 
whip  of  bull's  hide,  pizzle,  Du.  pezerik,  peesrtk, 
^\\&.peserik,  LG.  (and  Ger.  &ia\.} pesericl:  pizzle.] 
The  penis  of  an  animal ;  often  that  of  a  bull,  used 
as  a  flogging  instrument  (see  BULL  ji.l  1 1  b). 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husk.  §  56  Thoughe  he  [an  ox] . .  be  broken, 
bothe  of  layle  and  pysefl,  yet  wyll  he  fede.  1544  PHAER 
Ri'gii/i.  Lyfe  (1560)  H  vj  b,  Take  the  peisill  of  an  harte,  and 
drie  it  into  pouder.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresoocKs  Hush. 
(1586)  127  Take  the  peezel  of  a  Stagge,  burne  it,  and  make 
it  in  pouder.  1599-1737  Bulls  pissell,  etc.  [see  BULL  sb.1 
ii  b].  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  976  Of  the  Whale's  Pizzle, 
and  its  Use  in  Physick.  1710  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  216  f  13, 
1814  SCOTT  Let.  Southey  17  June  in  Lockhart,  The  whole- 
some discipline  of  a  bull's  pizzle  and  strait-jacket. 

Plaas,  obs.  form  of  PLACE. 

Placability  (pl*ikabi'Iiti,  pla?k-).  [ad.  L. 
placabilitas,  f.  placabilis  PLACABLE  :  see  -ITY.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  placability  (1577  in  Godef.).]  The  quality 
or  character  of  being  placable;  readiness  to  be 
appeased  or  to  forgive ;  mildness  of  disposition. 

1531  KLYOT  Goo.  n.  vi,  Placabilitie  is  no  litle  part  of 
Bemgnitie.  a  1610  MOKYSON  Itin.  IV.  IV.  i.  (1903)  290  All 
writers  commend  the  Germans  . .  for  Modesty,  Integrity, 


„  „  ___  ng  to  be  more. .worthy 

of  a  great  man,  than  placability.  1839  JAMES  Louis  XI  v, 
IV.  62  He  would  endure  with  dignified  placability  much 
Irritating  opposition. 

Placable  (pl^'kab'l,  pU-e-kab'l),  a.  [ME.  a. 
OK.  placable,  ad.  'L. placabilis,  f.placare  to  appease : 
see  -AHI.K.] 

tl.  Pleasing,  agreeable.  Obs. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacwttn  723  Marie  was  body  and  sawle 
10  K'xl'l  ptrfitely  placable,  c  1540  BOORDE  The  bake  for  to 
Lernc  A  iij  b,  It  may  be  placable  to  the  iyes  of  all  men  to 
«•  '54»  —  Hyftary  ii.  (1870)  234  That  it  may  be  placable 
tothe  eyes  of  all  men  to  se  and  to  beholde. 

2.  Capable  of  being,  or  easy  to  be,  appeased  or 
pacified  ;  mild,  gentle,  forgiving. 

1586  A.  DAY  Kttf.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  93  To  thy  Enemies 
..thoii  art  placable.  1*67  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  151  Since  I 


"out*  in  ^.raters  15  Sept.,  lories  are  placable  people. 
1876  MANCROKT  Hut.  U.  S.  IV.  xxv.  6  Though  irritable,  he 
w  .is  pi; liable,  and  at  heart  was  truly  loyal. 

t  b.  trans/,  (of  a  thing).  Obs. 

1609  IJIBLE  (Douay)  Isa.  Ix.  7  They  shal  be  offered  upon 
my  placable  altar. 

?i  3.  Peaceable,  quiet.  (Catachrestic.'} 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vni.  iii.  (1623)  400  Being  at 
length.. surfeited  with  glory,.. he  resolved  on  a  more  pla- 
c?ble  course  oflife.    1841  D'IsRAELl  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  130 

i      ?'iV1 '•  WarS  ' '  soon  °rew  off  l'le  lmn<1s  °f  me"  from  '"«    ' 
placable  innovators  of  language.     1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4    ! 

.  ffftf'Bts.  I.  259  The  wind  blew  in  momentary  gusts, 
and  then  became  more  placable. 

Pla  cableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  placable ;  placability. 

1647  CUDWOKTII  Serm.,  i  Cor.  xv.  57  (1676)  72  A  sensible    [ 
Demonstration . .of  God's.  .Placableness  and  Reconcileable- 
ness  to  sinners  returning  to  obedience.     1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  11824)  i.  xv.  2s6  That  softness  of  nature,  and    ! 
placableness  of  disposition,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  greatest 
merit  in  our  se.v.     1896  Current  Hist.  (Buffalo,  N.Y.)  VI. 
417  I  hey  had  gained  a  grace  of  placableness. 

Pla-cably,  culv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
placable  manner. 

'839 1  JAMES LonisXtV,  IV.  317  He.  .heard  patiently  and 

lacably  complaints  of  himself  and  of  his  government.  1861 
jEo.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  iii,  'Ay,  ay',  said  Dunstan,  very 
placably,  'you  Jo  me  justice,  I  see  '. 

Plaoad,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PLACAKD. 

II  Placage  .plika-j).  [Fr.,  f.  plaqtier  to  plate, 
veneer,  cover  (with  plaster,  stone,  etc.),  f.  plaque 
a  plate,  slab :  see  PLAQUE  and -AGE.]  The  facing 
of  walls  with  thin  slabs  of  marble  or  the  like,  or 
with  stucco  or  plaster. 

1774  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg-.  115/2  He  likewise  employed 

le  same  kind  of  cement  for  the  placage  of  a  subterraneous 
t.  i86»  StdoMefitt  XXIII.  32  The  cost  of  a  simple 
marble  placage. 

Placard  (pl.vklid,  plakaud),  rf.     Forms:   a.   j 
5  Placquart,  plakart,  -ert,  6  plagart,  6-9  plac-    '. 
wt,  7  plachart,  7-8  placaert,  S  playcart.    0.  5- 
placard, (6  placarde,  plakard,  plackerd,  pla- 
kerde,  plagard(e,  plachard(e;   6-7  placcard(e, 
0-9  plnckardve).     7.  6  placcat,  -att,  7  placat, 
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7-8  placaet,  7  placate,  8  plaoaat,  Sc.  placad. 
[a.  OF.  plackart  (1410",  pla(t)quar(d,  placard, 
•art  in  the  same  senses,  mod.K.  placard,  f.  OF. 
plaquier  (mod.F.  plaquer)  to  plate,  lay  flat,  plaster, 
etc.,  ad.  MFlcm.  plat/ten  (DB./UIM)  to  plaster, 

i  coat  with  something  sticky  :  see  -ARD.  The  OF. 
plackart  was  taken  into  Du.  as  plackatrt,  plakaet, 
plakkaat,  whence  app.  the  i6-i7th  c.  Eng.  forms 
placaert, placaet, placcat,  etc. ;  also  Ger.,  Da.. plabal . 
See  also  PLACCATE,  PLACKET  2.] 

I.  An  official  or  public  document, 
fl.    A    formal   document  (originally)    authcn- 

i   ticated  by  a  thin  seal  affixed  to  its  surface.   Hist. 
Cf.  F.sceauffafue'xal  affixed  to  the  surface  of  a  document, 
t  a.   Such  a  document  issued  by  a  competent 
authority,  authorizing  or  permitting  a  person  to  do 

;   something;    a    warrant,   licence,    permit,    letters 

!   patent.  Obs. 

t  Letters  of  placard,  a  letter  under  seat 
1481  in  Rymer  f'adera  (1711)  XII.  164/1  Certain  Letters 
in  Pauper  scaled  in  Placquart  wise  with  a  grete  rownde 
Seale  in  Rede  Wex.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII,  c.  33  5  12 
Leltres  of  Placardys  made  to  the  same  John,  of  thomce  of 
Constablisshippe  of  the  Castell  of  Ludlowe.  1501  in  Yorks. 
Archxol.  Soc.,  Record Ser.  XVII.  196,  I  received  from  the 
Kingges  grace  a  plagarde.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  4 
The  Kynges  special]  licens  undre  his  placarde  signed  & 
sealede  wyth  his  pryve  scale.  i$ao  Clerical  Subsidies 
(P.  R.  O.  64/299  B.),  The  kinges  moost  honorable  lettres  of 
placcarde  dated  under  his  signet.  1538  STARKEY  England 
t.iv.  102  Ther  be  few  lawysand  statutys,..but,  by  placardys 

!  and  lycence  opteynyd  of  the  prynce,  they  are  broken  and 
abrogate.  1571  TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  206  For  sundrie  men, 
had  plagards  then,  Such  childe  to  take.  1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  ff  Commw.  141  Neither  doth  he  suffer  other  ships  to 
saile  in  those  seas,  without  a  special!  placard  signed  with  his 
owne  hand.  1651-61  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  in.  (1682)  226  So 
cautelous,  that  without  his  Placard  no  stranger  can  have 
Ingress  into  his  Dominions.  17*6  AYLIFFE  Partrgon  341 
Religious  Houses  cannot  acquire  real  Estates  by  way  of 
Legacy  . .  without  the  Princes  [Charles  V.'s]  Placart  or 
Licence. 

fig-  "  'S5S  BRADFORD  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  60  Have  we  a 
placard  that  God  will  do  nothing  to  us?  1041  FULLER  Holy 
ft  Prof.  St.  in.  xiii.  183  Others  ..  [think]  that  Christianity 
gives  us  a  placard  to  use  these  Sports. 

t  b.  An  edict,  ordinance,  proclamation,  official 
announcement.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1518  WOLSEY  in  Fiddes  Life  H.  (1726)  62  You  count  none 
assurance  by  treaties,  plakards,  proclamations  or  articles. 
1591  Acts  Privy  Council  (1900)  XXL  90  An  open  placard  to 
a!  Maiors,  Sherives,  Justices  of  Peace,  Baylifes,  Constables, 
&c.  <'iS45  HOWELL  Lett.  n.  25  All  Placarts  or  Edicts 
are  publish'd  in  his  name.  1665  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2^/3  A 
strict  Placcard  against  Duels  throughout  all  the  Provinces. 
'75*  GcHtl.  Mag.  XXVI.  363  On  the  2ist  of  last  month  was 
published  a  placart  or  declaration.  1768  (title)  General 
Wolfe's  Instructions  to  Young  Officers,,  .and  a  Placart  to 
the  Canadians.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  I.  i.  114  Charles 
[V.  1  introduced  andorganised  a  papal  inquisition,  side  by 
side  with  those  terrible  '  placards  of  his  invention  [1550]. 

c.  esp.  in  1 7th  c.,  A  decree  or  ordinance  of  the 
States  General  or  other  competent  authority  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  this  sense  often  spelt  placaert, 
placaet ,  placaat ,  after  Du.  placaet  (now  plakkaat}. 
1589  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cottim.  283^2  A  commission 
to  pioceed  with  the  States  in  requiring  their  justification  of 
such  points  of  their  placart  as  concern  my  Lord  Willoughby. 
1654  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  II.  45  The  queen 
had  sent  unto  the  states  to  repeale  that  placart.  1738  Ooserv. 
Brit.  Wool  title-p.,  A  Playcart  or  Proclamation  for  preserv. 
ing  the  Woollen  Manufactures  ill  Flanders.  1748  Whitehall 
Evening.Post  No.  363  Rotterdam,  June  14,  A  Placart,  sus- 
pending the  Execution  of  the  three  Placarts  published  last 
Year  in  relation  to  the  French  Trade,  was  issued. 


Edictes  and  Prohibitions,  made  against  the  English.  1678 
MARVELL  Growth.  Popery  13  For  revoking  their  Placaets 
against  Wine,  Brandy,  and  French  Manufactures.  1688 
LOTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  433  The  states  have  ordered 
a  placaet  promising  a  reward  of  loco  guilders.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Placaert  or  Placaet,  (Dutch)  a  Proclamation  or 
Ordinance,  by  the  Slates  of  Holland. 

2.  A  notice,  or  other  document,  written  or  printed 
on  one  side  of  a  single  sheet,  to  be  posted  up  or 
otherwise  publicly  displayed  ;  a  bill,  a  poster. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleiaane's  Contni.  112  Persecution  at  Paris, 
by  reason  of  certen  placardes.  1567  in  Calderwood  Hist. 
Kirk  (1843)  II.  352  Bruited  and  calumniated  by  placats 
presentlie  affixed  on  publick  places  of  the  burgh  of  Edin- 
burgh. 1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3752/7  A  Placart  was  affixed 
last  night  on  the  Doors  of  our  Cathedral  [Cologne],  in 
Answer  to  that  which  was  lately  published  by  the  Chapter. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Placard, .  .a  Libel  or  abusive  Writing,  posted 
up  or  dispersed  abroad,  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  !f.  Scotl.  (1818) 
I.  66  A  bill  to  let  you  know  there  is  a  single  room  to  let  is 
called  a  placard.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  338 
A  placard . .  was  published  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
to.  .the  intended  meeting.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvi, 
In  the  window  hung  a  long  and  templing  array  of  written 
placards,  announcing  vacant  places.  1885  Daily  Tel. 
5  Oct.  5/7  Flaring  posters  and  placards  of  many  hues. 
H.  A  thin  plate  of  armour,  etc. 

+  3.  a.  A  piece  of  armour ;  a  breast-  or  back- 
plate  ;  esp.  an  additional  plate  of  steel,  iron,  etc., 
worn  over  or  under  the  cuirass :  =  PLACCATE  i .  Ofa. 

1481-90  Her.vard  Housch.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  274  In  agardviande. 
a  peir  lirigandines,  a  plakart,  ij.  bavieres.  1503  HAWKS 
Kxamp.  I  irt.  xi.  7  Fyrst  she  my  legge  barneys  sette  on 
And  .ifter  my  plackerd  of  grete  ryches.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron., 


PLA.CATION. 

Hen.  IV  u  Some  had  the  helme,  the  vUcie,  the  two  baviers 
ft  the  two  plackardes.  .curiously  graven.    155*  HI'LOET, 
Placard  or  breast  plate,  thorax.     1615  MAKKHAM  Smld. 
Accid.  39  Some  . .  would  . .  adde  a  Placcard  to  cover  the 
|    bre&tplate.      1630  CAPT.   SMITH    Trav.  q  Aero.   13   Theii 
I    PistolK  was  the  next,  which  marked  Smith  upon  the  |>l.i- 
:    card;  but  the  next  shot  the  Turke  was.  .wounded.     1816 
j    HUH.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  I.  41  Sir  Giles  hastily  pulled 
down  his  vizor,  and  clasped  it  to  the  plackard. 

t  b.  An  article  of  dress,  sometimes  richly  em- 
broidered, app.  worn  by  both  sexes  in  the  ijth 
and  i6th  c.,  beneath  an  open  coat  or  gown.  Obs. 

1183  Wardr.  Ace.  In  Grose  Antia.  Kep.  (1807)  1.  41  A 
plakert  maade  of  half  a  yard  and  half  a  quarter  of  blac 
velvet.  1519  Will  of  7.  Ap  Joniyng  (Somerset  Ho.).  My 
doblet  of  lether  w>  sieves  &  plagard  of  Russet  velwet. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vllf  2  b,  His  iacket  or  cote  of 
raised  gold,  the  placard  embrowdered  with  Diamondes, 
Rubies,  Emeraudes,  great  Pearles,  and  other  rich  stones. 

1 4. -PLACKET*  3-4.  Obi. 

1589  RIDER  Biol.  Sckol.  1095  A  Placarde,  the  fore  part  of 
a  womans  pelicote,£rrw/W<»ri«w,  thorax.  1589  [?NASHP.) 
Almond  for  Parrat  4  She  will  carrie  a  Martin  in  her 
plackarde  in  despite  of  the  proudest  of  them  all.  f  1590 
GREENE  />.  Bacon  L  ill  For  fear  of  the  cut-purse,  on 
a  sudden  she'll  swap  thee  into  her  plackerd. 

t5.  (See  quot.)  Obs.    (I'erh.  only  French.) 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.,  Placard,  in  architecture,  denotes 
the  decoration  of  the  door  of  [an]  apartment ;  consisting  of 
a^chambranle,  crowned  with  its  frieze  or  gorge,  and  a  cor- 
niche  sometimes  supported  by  consoles.  So  1765  in  CROKEK 
Diet.  Arts.  1813  CRABB  Tecknol.  Diet. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  placard-man,  -bearer, 
one  who  walks  about  the  streets  bearing  an  adver- 
tisement ;  placard-wist  adv. 

1481  Placquart  wise  [sec  i).  1846  Ecclesiologist  V.  47  It 
is  no  worse  to  convert  an  Angel  into  a  link-boy  than  into  a 
placard-man.  1895  Daily  News  5  Dec  7/7  Interesting  to 
placard  collectors  of  alt  countries.  1899  KNAPP  Life  G. 
Borrow  I.  375  He  employed  placard-bearers  to  walk  about 
the  streets  exhibiting  his  flaming  advertisements. 

Placard  (plakaud,  pla.-k.-ud),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. : 
I  cf.  ¥.  placarder.] 

1.  trans.   To  affix  or  set  up  placards  on  or  in 
(a  wall,  window,  town,  etc.). 

1813  Stamford  Nctus  in  Examiner  8  Mar.  148/1  Meetings 
were  convened,  walls  placarded,  and  hand-bills  distributed. 
1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  vi.  124  The  pillars  were  placarded 
i    with  advertisements.     1884  Atanch.  Exam.  8  May  5/2  The 
!    town  is  already  placarded  with  huge  posters. 

2.  To    make    public,    make   known,    advertise 
(something)  by  means  of  placards ;  to  post,  expose, 
or  display  (a  poster,  inscription,  etc.)  as  a  placard. 

1818  TODD,  Placard,  to  notify  publickty:  in  colloquial 
language,  to  post.  18*6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  10  Mar.,  It  would  be 
exactly  placarding  me  in  a  private  and  confidential  manner. 
1836  LYTTON  Athens^  (1837)  I.  351  The  prylanes  always  pla- 
1  carded  in  some  public  place  a  programme  of  the  matters  on 
which  the  people  were  to  consult.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
Nick,  xxiv,  Hills.. were  placarded  on  all  the  walls.  1864 
H.  AINSWORTH  "John  Law  iv.  ii,  The  parliament,  .placarded 
written  copies  on  the  walls. 

Hence  Placarded  ///.  a. ;  Placarding  vtl.  sb. 

1830  Genii.  Mag.  Nov.  456/1  In  Paris,  .no  further  rioting 
or  placarding  has  taken  place,  a  1845  HOOD  T.  Trumpet 
xxix,  By  chalking  on  walls,  or  placarding  on  vans.  1861 
LUDLOW  in  Macm.  Mag.  111.  320  Workers  have  been 
brought  together  on  a  placarded  offer  of  employment. 

Placardee-r.  nonce-tvd.     [See  -EEH.]   -  next. 

>8ii  Blaclnv.  Mag.  IX.  34  A  motley  band  of  printers, 
editors,  pamphlet  paragraph  and  placardeers. 

Placarder  .plaka-jdai,  plarkiidai).  ff.  PLA- 
CARD v.  +  -EK  '.]  One  who  puts  up  placards. 

18*5  Examiner  17/2  M'Donnell  then  asked  for  the  name 
of  some  private  placarder.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1872) 
'  III.  I.  L  8  Then  Durosoy,  Royalist  Placarder,.. went  re- 
joicing. 

t  Pla'cate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  plctcat-us 
appeased,  pa.  pple.  of  pldcare :  see  next.]  Com- 
posed; placid. 

i66a  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  18  n.v.  (1669)  446/2  When 
are  you  more  placate  and  serene  1  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key 
Wks.  1867  V.  138  Animo  tain  trancjnillo,.,  with  as  placate, 
serene  and  tranquil  a  mind. 

Placate  (pl?-k«'t,  plark/'t,  plak^'t),  v.  [f. 
\,.placat-,  ppl.  stem  of  pl&care  to  appease:  sec 
-ATE  3.]  traits.  To  render  friendly  or  favourable 
(one  who  is  hostile  or  offended) ;  to  pacify,  con- 
ciliate ;  to  propitiate. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Srst.  i.  iv.  §  31.  476  Therefore  is 
He  always  Propitiated  and  Placated  both  First  and  Last. 
1791  J.  TOWKSEKD  Jourii.  Spain  (1792)  III.  14  Solicitous  to 
placate  an  offended  deity.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  Atonem. 
vi.  (1852)  170  Such  satisfaction  is  not  really  placating  anger, 
not  appeasing  a  personal  passion.  1868  EDWARDS  Ralegh 
I.  xiii.  249  Nottingham  . .  wrote  earnestly  to  Essex,  trying  to 
placate  him.  1894  KNIGHT  Garrick  vi.  97  A  victor)'  so  com- 
plete..  failed  to  placate  the  indignant  young  actress. 

Hence  Placated  ///.  a. ;  also  Placater  (U.  S.), 
one  who  placates. 

1735  D.  FORBES  TA.  Relig.  (i747>  «»  To  approach,  and 
i*™*_   .»  _    _       .; i  i __e „—_  _r  _  ni-..-iiivl  I»i-tfv_ 


2O5/»  *'  ii«i  me  ,»iiitiiL»iii.-'  *.«««  •-    T^^TT       j —     •-. 
opposing  interest*  as  Thurlow  Weed  used  to  do.     1094  i , 
Cettt.  Oct.  495  The  Miarcvfiil  pLicater  brings  into  line  men 
who  are  apparently  irreconcilable. 

Flacation  (plBuHaa).    fa.  ob$.  K.  //</.<*/« 
(i6th  c.  in  Godef.  i,  ad.  L.  //«'«?//>//  f".  n.  of  action 
from  pfaarc :  see  prec.  and  -ATIOX.]    The  action  of 


PLA.CATOBY. 

placating;  appeasing, pacifying ;  conciliation,  pro- 
pitiation. With  a  and  //•  a  propitiatory  action. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  \.  iii.  (Arb.)  23  Sacrifices  of 
placation,  with  inuocations  and  worship.  Ibid,  m.  iv.  159 
Many  more  like  vsurped  Latine  and  French  words:  as 
Metlwde,  methodical!,  flacatlott.  1609  BIBLE  (Ltouay) 
i  Mace.  i.  47  Holocausts  and  sacri6ces,  and  placations  to 
be  made  in  the  temple  of  God.  1830  j.  DOUGLAS  Truths 
Relig.  v.  (1832)  222  Such  terms  as  atonement,  placation, 
expiation.  1884  TRAILL  NevJ  Lucian  109  The  Supreme 
Being  is  not  so  savage  and  childish  as  to  need  placation  by 
the  steam  of  victims. 

Placatory (pl^'katar^plark-),  a.  [ad.  L.//iZra- 
tori-us  appeasing,  propitiatory  (Tert.),  f.  placare  to 
appease:  see -OBY.]  Tending  or  calculated  to  pla- 
cate or  appease  ;  conciliatory ;  propitiatory. 

a  1640  JACKSON  Crtwi xi.  xxx'ix.  §5  Some  gods  the  heathens' 
honoured  with  placatory  sacrifices.  1799-1805  S.  TURNER 
Anglo-Sax.  (1830)  I.  II.  App.  iii.  132  [He]  made  a  placatory 
offering  of  two  wax  lights  and  nine  pieces  of  money.  i86a 
LYTTON  Sir.  Story  I.  no  A  reply  which  seemed  ..  both 
dignified  and  placatory. 

Placcard(e,  plaocat(t,  obs.  ff.  PLACARD. 

Pla'ccate.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  8  plaquet, 
9  placate,  [app.  a  variant  of  PLACARD  (in  sense  3) : 
cf.  the  7  forms  there.  See  also  PLACKET  2  I.] 

1.  A  piece  of  armour  consisting  of  a  plate  of  I 
steel  or  iron  worn  over  the  cuirass :    =  PI.ACAKP   ] 
sb.  3  a.     Also,  a  leather  jacket  or  doublet  lined 
with  strips  of  steel,  worn  under  the  outer  armour. 

163*  J.  CRUSO^////V.  fnstr.  CavallcrU  (Fairholt),  [A  breast 
and  back]  caliver  proof  by  addition  of  the  placcate.  1688  R . 
HOLME  Armoury  m.  xix.  (Roxb.)  166/2  They. .  haue  vnder 
their  Armour  a  good  BurTe  coate,  or  a  Placcate  or  an  under 
brest  plate  to  make  them  caliver  proofs.  1788  GROSE  Milit. 
Antiq.  (1801)  II.  252  The  breastpiece  [of  the  cuirass]  was 
occasionally  strengthened  by  an  additional  plate  called  a 
plaquet.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  ft  Armour  x.  (1874)  204  The 
plates ..  placed  in  front  of  the  shoulders  were  placates ;  but 
when  the  shoulders  wete  covered  by  the  remforce-plates, 
they  were  distinguished  as  pauldrons. 

1 2.  =  PLACKET  2.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  186  Don  Cupid,  Regent  of 
Loue-rimes,  Lord  of  folded  armes. ..Dread  Prince  of  Plac- 
cats,  King  of  Codpeeces. 

1 3.  See  PLACARD  sb.  i  c.  Obs. 

Place  (pl^'s),  sb.  Forms :  (i  Northnmb.  plsece, 
plsetse,  pleese) ;  3-  place,  (3  plosce,  3-5  plasse, 
4  plass,  4-6  plas(e,  5  plaas,  plays,  6  pleazeX 
[ME.  place,  a.  F.  place  (uth  c.)  =  Vi.plassa,  Sp. 
plaza,  Pg.  prafa,  It.  piazza,  med.L.  placia :— late  L. 
type  *plattia  for  classical  L.  platea,  broad  way, 
open  space,  ad.  Gr.  irXartta  (sc.  u8<iy)  broad  way. 
The  L.  word  had  been  already  taken  into  Old 
Northumbrian  in  the  form  plsece,  pl&lse,  rendering 
L.  platea  of  the  Vulgate ;  but  the  history  of  the 
current  word  begins  with  the  adoption  of  the  F. 
place  in  sense  2,  the  mod.  use  in  I  b.  being  a  more 
recent  borrowing  from  the  Romanic  langs.  From 
the  latter  came  also  MDu.  plaetse,  Du.  floats, 
MHG.,  Ger.  plats,  MLG.  plas,  LG.  pldls,  platsc, 
Icel.  phiz  (i3th  c.),  Sw.  plats,  T>a..plads.  Welsh 
plds  is  app.  from  ME.  Place  has  superseded 
OE.  slow  and  (largely)  stede;  it  answers  to  F. 
lien,  L.  locus,  as  well  as  to  F.  place,  and  the  senses 
are  thus  very  numerous  and  difficult  to  arrange. 

With  the  doubled  t  of  late  L.  *plattla,  cf.  the  similar  phe- 
nomenon in  *platttts  PLAT  (with  which  platea.  was  prob. 
associated);  also  in  *pctlia.  PIECE,  "plccus  PIKE,  "fJffa 
PIPE,  etc.] 

I.  1.  An  open  space  in  a  city ;  a  square,  a 
market-place,  t  a.  Used  in  OE.  to  render  'L. platea 
of  the  Vulgate. 

a  950  Durham  Ritual  (Surtees)  36/7  On  plEecvm  (in 
plateis\_  Ibid.  63/37  In  plaecvm.  1:950  Lindisf.  Cosf. 
Matt.  vi.  5  Da  5e  lufas  in  somnungum  &  huommum  Sara 
placcena..stondes..toxebiddanne.  —  Luke  x.  jo  FaeraS  rm 
plzcum  hire,  c  975  Rush™.  Gosp.  ibid.,  Farao  on  pfcetsa  his. 
b.  In  modern  use,  forming  the  second  element 
in  the  name  of  a  group  of  houses  in  a  town  or 
city,  now  or  formerly  possessing  some  of  the 
characters  (positive  or  negative)  of  a  square,  chiefly 
that  of  not  being  properly  a  street. 

Often  used  in  the  name  of  a  small  area  more  or  less 
built  around,  and  lying  aside  from  a  street  or  thorough- 
fare, or  of  a  short  cnl.de-snc  or  byway  turning  out  of  a  main 
thoroughfare ;  also,  more  vaguely  given  to  a  short  row  or 
'  terrace  '  of  houses,  which  originally  stood  by  themselves  on 
a  suburban  road :  being  in  fact  a  ready  denomination  for 
any  aggregation  of  houses  which  cannot  be  more  particularly 
classed. 

Employed  in  i6th  c.  to  render  F.  place  and  its  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German  cognates,  in  reference  to  foreign  towns, 
whence  introduced  in  English  towns.  (But  in  some  cases 
the  name  '  Place  '  has  arisen  out  of  sense  4  b,  the  site  being 
that  of  a  nobleman's  or  bishop's  town-residence,  which  bore 
the  name,  e.  g.  Ely  Place  in  London.) 

1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  i.  viii.  7b, 
The  places  and  streetes  are  so  well  ordetned.  1653  H. 
COCAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxiii.  86  They  conducted  him  into 
a  great  place  before  the  Town  Hall.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Tttcvenofs  Trav.  i.  10  There  are  in  it  many  lovely  Piazza's, 
or  Places.  1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  6/1  Being 
gone  to  the  Great  Place  to  see  the  Bull-feast.  1796  J.  OWEN 
Tray.  Europe  II.  458  Sauares,  as  we  improperly  call  them 
in  England,  but  which  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  French 
and  Italians,  more  properly  denominate  Places,  c  1813 
BYRON  DevtCs  Drive  iii,  I  have  a  state-coach  in  Carlton 
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House,  A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Kng.  vii.  II.  267  At  Rome . ,  on  the  south  of  the  stately  place 
of  Navona.  1883  Century  Mag.  Oct.  859/2  From  Washington 
Square  upwaroT  began  the  endless  succession  of  '  places  \ 
and  of  houses  in  long,  monotonous  rows. 
II.  A  material  space. 

2.  Space;  extension  in  two  (or  three)  directions; 
*  room*,  arch,  t  To  offer  place^  to  make  way,  give 
way  (obs.}.     Give  place:  see  23. 

n  \M$Ancr.  R.  258  He  ne  uond  nout  on  eor5e  so  muche  place 
as  his  luttle  Hcome  muhte  been  ileid  on.     1382-1571  [see  23], 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  75  b,  For  performing  this  play,  the    i 
beholders  cast  themselves  in  a  ring,  which  they  call,  Making    ' 
a  place.     1628  HOBBKS  Thucyd.  (1822)  85  When  they  were 
come  in  the  city  had  not  place  for  them  all.    1654  tr.  Scudery's    ' 
Curia  Pol.  169  Nature  . .  opposeth  those  things  that  do  re-    , 
sist  her,  and  gently  yeilds  to  those  things  which  courteously    : 
offer  place.     1683  T.  SMITH  Observ.  Constantinople  in  Misc.    ! 
Curiosa.  (1708)  III.  41  There  is  no  place  between  the  Pro-    , 
pontis  and  the  walls  of  the  City,  except  just  at  the  Seraglio-    : 
point, ..where  they  have  raised  . .  a  battery  for  Great  guns.     ' 
1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i.  xii,   Place,   nobles,  for  the  Falcon-    , 
Knight  !     Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay.     &$*  j  \MES  Agnes 
Sorel  (1860)  4  Men  with  flambeaux  in  their  hands,.. calling    , 
'  Place  !  Place  ! '  to  clear  the  way  for  their  master. 

b.  In  generalized  sense:  Space,  extension. 
(Chiefly  rhetorical,  and  in  antithesis  to  time.} 

a  1631  DONNE  Nativitie  ro  Seest  thou,  my  Soule, . .  how  he 
Which  fils  all  place,  yet  none  holds  him,  doth  lye?     1655 
STANLEY  Hist.  Phflos^.  r.  (1701)  7/2  That  the  World  is  con- 
tained  in  place.     This  agrees  with  the  definition  of -place 
by  space.     1755  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  HI.  ii,  He  pass'd  the 
flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time.     1775  HARRIS  Plulos. 
Arrangem.  Wks.  (1841)335  7Yw^..is  continuity,  successive 
in  itself,  and  accumulative  of  its  proper  subjects ;  place  is    j 
continuity,  co-existent  in  itself,  and  distributive  of  its  proper    ' 
subjects.     1888  TENNYSON  Crossing  the  Bar  13  Tho1  from     : 
out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place  The  flood  may  bear  me  far.     \ 

3.  A  particular  part  of  space,  of  defined  or  un- 
defined extent,  but  of  definite  situation.     (  =  L. 
locus,  OE.  stow.)    Sometimes  applied  to  a  region 
or  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

'1250  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  22  Heil  Marie,  ful  of  grace,  pe  lavird 
bich  pe  in  heverilk  place,  1297  R.  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  11038  J>e 
quene . .  ibured  was . .  In  be  quer  of  hailes  an  hey  in  a  vair 
place,  a  1300  Cursor  .17.  15687  He  ras  vp  o  be  place  [6V//. 
plasse]  J?at*he  honurd  him  in.  'la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose 
657  In  many  places  were  nightingales,  Alpes,  finches,  and 
wodewales.  1:1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  31  In  summe 
plaas  be  yrounde  is  Inhere  and  in  summe  plaas  lowere.  14*6 
AuutLAV  Poems  i.  i  In  hel  ne  purgatore  non  other  plase. 
14..  Now.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  736/9  Hoc  confragumta.  plays 
where  the  whyrwynd  metes.  £1440  Promf.  Parr.  402/2 
Place,  locns.  1535  COVER  DALE  Ps.  cxli.  4,  I  haue  no  place 
to  fle  vnto.  1568  GRAI  TON  Chron.  1 1.  672  At  tyme  and  place 
conuenient.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vi.  278  It  is  an 
extreme  hot  and  drie  place,  bringing  foorth  no  corne  at  all, 
but  great  plenty  of  dates.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  \\. 
xiii.  534  Not  staying  aboue  three  or  foure  dayes  in  a  place, 
as  long  as  the  grasse  will  serue  their  Camels.  1625  N. 
CARPENTER  Geoff.  Del.  n.  i.  (1635)  i  The  description  of  the 
Terrestriall  Globe,  so  farre  forth  as  it  is  diuided  into  places. 
1658  Torments  of  /fell  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  440  Some  say 
Hell  is  a  local  Place,  Augustine  sailh  it  is  not  a  Place.  1726 
SHELVOCKR  I'oy.  round  ll'orld  Pref.  18  The  day,  hour  and 
place  of  the  sea  in  which  the  ship  was  taken.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Jlfet/i.  cii,  We  leave  the  well-beloved  place  Where  first 
we  gazed  upon  the  sky.  1890  BESANT  Demoniac  \.  iSEven 
that  is  better  than  to  have  your  shame  proclaimed  all  over 
the  place.  1897  Westin.  Gaz.  13  Mar.  5/1  The  Act  expressly 
declared  such  betting  in  any  place,  whether  in  or  out  of  an 
enclosure,  to  be  an  illegal  practice. . .  They  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  any  area,  covered  or  uncovered,  to  which 
persons  were  known  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  betting, 
and  where  professional  bookmakers  resorted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  their  calling,  should  be  held  to  be  *  a  place  ' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

b.  The  portion  of  space  actually  occupied  by 
a  person  or  thing ;  the  position  of  a  body  in 
space,  or  with  reference  to  other  bodies;  locality; 
situation. 

1570-6    LAMBARDE    Peraino.  Kent  (1826)  221    There  is    ' 
variance,  .touching  the  true  place  of  that  building.     1600    , 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  204  In  the  world  I  fil  vp  a  place,    , 
which  may  bee  better  supplied,  when  I  haue  made  it  emptie.     j 
1603 —  Meas.  for  M.  \.  IL  no  Though  you  change  your    ' 
place,  you  neede  not  change  your  Trade.      1603  HOLLAND    j 
Plntarch  815  The  Stoicks,  and  Epicurus  doe  nolde,  that    | 
there  is  a  difference  betweene  Voidnesse,  Place,  and  Roome  :    . 
for   Voidnesse  (say  they)  is  the  solitude  or  vacuitie  of  a    j 
body:   Place,  that  which   is  fully  occupied  and  taken  up 
with  a  body  :  but  Roome  or  Space,  that  which  is  occupied 
but  in  part.     1678  HOBBES  Decant,  ii.  17  Then  I  may  define    ; 
Place  to  be  The  precise  Space  within  which  the  Body  is  con-    j 
tained.     1600   LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  II.  xiii.   §  7   We  say  it    | 
hath  kept  the  same  Place : .  .it  hath  changed  its  Place.   1706 
PHILLIPS  s.v.,  Place  is  said  to  be  either  Absolute  or  Relative, 
the  former  being  that  Space  which  any  Natural  Body  takes 
up  or  fills  t  but   the   latter   is   the  apparent,  secundary  or    ) 
sensible  Position  of  such  a  Body,  with  respect  to  other  con-    < 
tiguous  or  adjoyning  Bodies.     1777  Scott.  Paraphrases  vii. 
iv,  The  trembling  earth  deserts  her  place.     1837  WHEWELL 
f/ist.  Induct.  .St. (1857)  1. 200  The  Categories  are.  .substance, 
quantity, relation,  quality,  place,  time, position,  habit,  action, 
passion. 

f  C.  Short  for  '  place  of  battle ',  '  field '.  Obs. 

13..  Sir  Benes  (\.)  6\-$  Were  ich  alse  stib  in  plas,  Ase  euer 
Gii,  me  fader,  was,  I  wolde . .  Ki}te  wij?  }ow  euerichon.   c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16384  prytty  dukes  slayn 
y  bat  plas.     1375  BARBOUR  Emce  ix.  528  Bot  the  best  of    \ 
thair  cumpany  Left  ded  behynd  thame  in  the  plass.     1705    : 
tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  181  That  Engagement  is  very  warm     • 
which  leaves  one  thousand   Men   upon   the  place.      [1871 
FREEMAN  Norm,  Cony.   IV.  xvii.  47  We   are   inclined  to 
wonder,. that  every  field  did  not  become  a  local  and  un-    ' 
recorded  Place  of  Battle.] 
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fd.  To  leave  or  win  place  :  to  lose  or  gain 
ground,  to  retreat  or  advance.  0/>s. 

1375  BAKBOUK  Bruce  xu.  563  Thai  wan  plass  ay  mair  & 
mair  On  thair  fais.  Und.  xiii.  271  Thai  war  than  in-till  sa 
gret  effray  That  thai  left  place  ay  mar  &  mar. 

f  4.  spec.  A  piece  or  plot  of  land.   Obs. 

[Me&.V,.  flacea, placiat  from  1215  in  Du  Cange.] 

1337  (March)  Survey  in  Tynemoutk  Chart  it  lary  If.  23  b, 
Idem  Robertas  tenet  unam  placeam  quae  vocatur  Priores 
place,  et  reddit  vj  d.  c  1450  Godstoiv  Reg.  106  One  place  of 
jiis  tenement  in  the  towne  of  wycom.be,  the  which  conteynyth 
in  lengthe  viij.  perches  and  x.  fote,  and  in  brede. .  iiij.  perchis, 
and  iiij.  fote.  Ibid.  545  One  place  of  a  curtilage  hyng  in 
the  towne  of  Shillyngford.  1460  Cal,  Anc.  Rt-c.  Dublin 
(1889)  1.306  Hit  belawfull  to  the  rent  gaderer  of  the  citte  to 
take  in  all  voyd  placisof  the  town  that  beryt  chef  rent. 

6.  a.  A  portion  of  space  in  which  people  dwell 
together ;  a  general  designation  for  a  city,  town, 
village,  hamlet,  etc. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1033  As  lohan  hym  \vrytez..Vch 
pane  of  pat  place  had  |?re  jatez.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 
419  Plasis  pat  han  chirchis  approprid.  1458  Nottingham 
Rec.  II.  3615  Schepley  and  in  odor  plassus.  c  1470  Go/,  fy 
Gaiv.  157  Thare  come  ane  laithles  leid  air  to  this  place. 
1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr.  (1872)  22, 1  held 
on  my  journey,  .unto  a  place  called  Carling  hill.  1626  R. 
PEEKE  Three  to  One  C  ij,  I  am  a  Deuonshire-man  borne, 
andTauestock  the  place  of  my  once-abiding.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  in.  17, 1.,  shall..  With  Foreign  Spoils  adorn  my 
native  Place.  1704  J.  TRAPP  Abra-Mutt  n.  i.  359  The  loss 
of  this  important  Place.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mansf.  Park 
(1870)  II.  vii,  I  could  not  expect  to  be  welcome  in  such 
a  smart  place  as  that  [i.  e.  Brighton).  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVII.  666/2  Schools  at  Tours  and  other  places  in  France. 
1866  Daily  Tel.  10  Jan.  7/4  Hanover  is,  as  the  Americans 
would  phrase  it,  '  quite  a  place  \ 

b.  A  residence,  dwelling,  house;  a  seat,  man- 
sion, palace  ;  formerly  sometimes,  a  religions  house, 
a  convent ;  also  spec,  the  chief  residence  on  an  estate ; 
a  manor-house;  a  country-house  with  its  surround- 
ings. Also  place-house  (see  29).  (Cf.  Welsh  /Afc.) 

a  1349  HAMPOLE  Medit.  Passion  Wks.  1896  I.  95  Of  allc 
be  housis  and  prisouns  bat  bei  heelden  bee  ynne..&  closid 
wib-ynne  in  her  placis.  (1386  CHAUCI:R  Prol.  607  With 
grene  trees  shad  wed  wa<  his  place.  14*0  E.  E.  Wills  (1882) 
53,  I  wull  bat . .  my  brothir  [haue]  a  place  in  Duffelde, . .  bat 
I  purchesede.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  20  The  welle 
werke  afore  my  place.  11548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 
203  b,  Ye  haue  hearde  before  how  the  kyng  had  purchased 
the  Bysshop  of  Yorkes  place.  1561  z  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  202  The  places  of  freris,  as  yit  standand  undemolissit. 
1611  COTGR.,  Manoir,  a  Mansion,  Manner,  or  Manner- 
house;  ..a  place, or  chiefe  dwelling  place.  1796 Statist.  Ace. 
Scot.  XVII.  570  An  old  tower  or  castle  ..  called  the  old 
Place  of  Mochrum.  i8o6-7j.  BERESFORD  Miseries^  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  xvni.  xiv.  181  To  be  dragged  by  a  soi-disant 
man  of  taste  through  every  corner  of  his  new  Place,  within 
and  without  doors.  1891  S.  MOSTVN  Cnraticn  143,  I  called 
at  your  place.. last  night,  but  Dan  said  you  had  been  gone 
half  an  hour.  1901  R.  HICHENS  Londoners  33  Mitcning 
Dean  was  Mr.  Rodney's  place  in  Hampshire. 

tc.  Afortress.citadel, 'strong  place';  a  fortified 
city.  Obs. 

[Med.  (Anglo)  L.  filacea  1409  in  Rymer  (Du  Cangel] 

1575  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  448  The  Tour  Fortalice 
and  Place  of  Rosdew.  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  375 
Palma  Nuova  in  Friuli.  .is  one  of  the  best  places  in  Europe. 
It  hath  nine  royal  bastions  [etc.].  1693  Mem.  Cnt.  Teckely 
iv.  64  Since  it  durst  afterwards  besiege  one  of  their  strongest 
Places,  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec /in.  I,  Place  in  Fortifica- 
tion usually  signifies  the  Body  of  a  Fortress.  1819  Panto- 
logia,  Place,  in  war  and  fortification,  a  general  name  for  all 
kinds  of  fortresses.  1849  in  CRAIG. 

d.  A  building,  apartment,  or  spot  devoted  to 
a  specified  purpose.  (Usually  with  specification, 
^s>  place  of  amusement^  of  resort,  bathing-place*  etc.) 

Another  place,  in  House  of  Commons  phraseology,  the 
other  house,  the  House  of  Lords.  Placed/worship:  see  16. 

1530  PALSGR.  255/1  Place  where  justyce  is  mynystred, 
parlement.  Ibid.,  Place  to  bathe  one  in,  thermes.  154°-* 
ELVOT  Image  Gtn\  78  Their  places  of  easement  ouer  the 
riuer.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidancs  Coinw.  47  b,  Colledges  and 
such  other  places  were  fyrst  founded  for  the  pore.  1617 
MORYSON  It  in.  i.  3  The  Exchange  where  the  Merchants 
meet  is  a  very  pleasant  place.  1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  2,  I 
know  the  thatcht  house  very  well :  I  often.. taste  a  cup  of 
Ale  there,  for  which  liquor  that  place  is  very  remarkable. 
1714  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  556  r  7  The  Coffee-houses  have 
ever  since  been  my  chief  Places  of  Resort.  1789  BURKE  Sf. 
Ho.  Comm.  6  Feb.,  Speeches  1816  III.  394  The  present 
minister,  he  understood,  had  been  called  'a  heaven-born 
minister  '  in  another  place.  187$  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
376  A  theatre,  or  a  camp,  or.. some  other  place  of  resort. 
1901  Daily  Chron.  29  Oct.  4/6  The  Chapter  House,  .is  to  be, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  said,  '  a  place  of  speaking  for 
the  wants  of  the  diocese*. 

6.  A  particular  part  or  spot  in  a  body  or  surface. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xiii.  275  He  hadde  a  cote  of  crysten- 
dome.. Ac  it  was  moled  in  many  places.  1382  WYCLIF 
3  Kings  v.  ii,  I  wende  that  he  schulde  goon  oute  to  me, ,. 
and  touche  with  his  hond  the  place  of  the  lepre,  and  helen 
me.  4:1400  Destr.  Troy  94^77  Paris  bend  vp  his  DOW.. 
Waited  the  wegh  in  his  wit  ouer,  In  what  plase  of  his 
person  to  perse.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  m.  Hi.  45  I™ 
Vicar  . .  hath  promis'd  to  meete  me  in  this  place  of  the 
Forrest.  1665  HoOKH  Micrpgr.  Iv.  214  Eight,  -legs,,  .each  oi 
them  joy  n  ted  or  bendable  in  eight  several  places  or  joynts. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  23  The  blistered  place  was  healing  very 
fast.  1804  ANN  TAYLOR  My  Mother  vi,  Who . .  when  I  fell . . 
would. .Kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well?  1868  Mag*  J# 
Young  Feb.  48  My  nephew. .taunted  him  with  his  com- 
panions . .  and  I  soon  saw  that  we  had  touched  a  sore 
place.  Mcd.  A  wet  place  on  the  floor.  There  are  two 
specially  difficult  places  in  the  ascent. 

t  b.  Chess.  A  square  on  the  board.  Obs.  rare* 
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i<6>  ROWBOTIIWM  riayr  Cheastts  Bj,  The  rowes  where 
euery  one  of  tliem  are  set  I  wyll  name  Scales :  the  other 
which  l»e  emptic  I  wil  name  them  places  or  houses  in- 
differently. i7«s  BKKUS  Chess  54  White,  the  king  in  his 

place. 

7.  A  particular  part,  page,  or  other  point  in 
a  book  or  writing. 

c  >3,j  spec.  O>  Warm.  294,  I  shal  sou  shcwe  in  pis  place. 
What  loie  beih  sholen  ban  ifere,  pat  seruen  god  on  eorbe 
here,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  II.  104  Crist  seib  in  anober 
place  |>at  Sc  world  hatih  bes  iipostlis.  1617  MORVSON  /tin. 
lo  Rdr.,  The  First  Part  of  this  Worke, ..  in  some  obscure 
places  is  barren  and  unpleasant . .  but  in  other  places  I  hope 
you  will  judge  it  more  pleasant.  1661  FELL  Hammond^  142 
His  Catalogue  had  an  especial  place  for  sequestred  Divines. 
1690  I.OCKK  llttiit.  U»d.  it.  xiii.  §  9  If  any  one  should  ask 
in  what  place  are  the  verses . . ;  the  use  of  the  idea  of  place, 
here,  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  story  is. 
1861  Miss  Xa-am.Sloliesley  Secret  xii.  301  They  shut  up  her 
lesson-books  and  lost  her  place.  1881  N.  T.  (R.  V.)  Luke 
xx.  37  But  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  shewed,  in 
the  place  concerning  the  Bush. 

fb.  A  (short)  passage  in  a  book  or  writing, 
separately  considered,  or  bearing  upon  some  par- 
ticular subject ;  a  text,  extract.  06s. 
(=L.  locus;  cf.  COMMONPLACE.] 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  Saynt  Gregory  ex- 
poundynge  the  same  place  of  scripture  sayth  [etc.],  c  i«5 
HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  fill  (Camden)  282  The  walls 
all  hepainted.  .with  places  of  holy  Scripture.  1611  BRINSLEY 
I. nd.  Lit.  viii.  (1627)  123  Many  places  may  trouble  the 
greatest  schollers  at  first  sight.  1641  l-'ineL  Sutectymnuus 
vi.  85  The  last  place  he  bringeth  out  of  Hierome  is  a  most 
rare  place.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  454  The  nimble 
Perfunctorinesse  of  some  Commentators  (that  skip  over  hard 
Places).  1743  J.  MORRIS  Strut,  vii.  203  They  do  not  under- 
stand such  places. 

1 0.  A  subject,  a  topic :  esp.  in  Logic  and  Rhet. : 
•=  Locus  rf.1  t.  Obs. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  45  The  places  or  instrumentes 
of  a  symple  theme.  1581  PETTIE  i,uaza>'s  Civ.  Com',  l. 
(1586)  5  b,  1  neuer  learned  the  places  from  whence  argu- 
ments are  drawen.  IJ97  BACON  (title)  Essayes.  Religious 
Meditations.  Places  of  perswasion  and  disswasion.  1620 
T.  GRANGER  Die.  Logike  1 1  Certaine  places,  or  heads,  to 
which. .  Logicall  inuention  directs  vs.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick 
162  The  place  from  Unlike,  is  either  Simple  (or)  Compound. 
1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  n.  xvil  69  Of  Canons  be- 
longing  to  Consentaneous  Places,  or  Places  from  whence 
Arguments  are  drawn.  .  .And  first  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Place  of  Notation  or  Etymology ;  and  this  has  two  Canons. 
8.  In  technical  uses  : 

a.  Astron.  The  apparent  position  of  a  heavenly 
body  on  the  celestial  sphere. 

i669.STT'«MY  Mariner's  Mag.  It.  Kale ndar  1 20  Reckon- 
ing a  Degree  for  each  Day..,  you  shall  have  the  Place  of 
the  Sun  exact  enough.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, 
Place  of  the  Snn,  Star,  or  Planet,  is  the  Sign  of  the  Zodiack, 
anil  Degree  of  it,  which  the  Planet  is  in.  1841  Penny  Cycl, 
XXII.  448/1  When  observations  of  a  star,  made  at  two 
different  periods,  have  been  cleared  of  the  effects  of  aberra- 
tion and  refraction,  the  only  difference  between  the  two 
places  ought  to  be  that  due  to  precession  and  nutation. 
t  b.  Geom.  =  Locus  sb^  3.  Obs.  rare. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Place  Geomelrick,  is  a 
certain  Bound  or  Extent  wherein  any  Point  may  serve  for 
the  Solution  of  a  I.ocal  or  Indetermined  Problem.  Ibid., 
Place  Simple,  or  Locus  ad  Lineam  rcctain,  as  the  Geo- 
meters call  it,  is  when  the  Point  that  resolves  any  Problem 
is  in  a  Right  Line.  Ibid.,  Place  Solid,  is  when  the  Point 
is  in  one  of  the  Conick  Sections. 

to.  Falconry.  The  point  or  pitch  attained  by 
a  falcon  or  similar  bird  of  prey  before  swooping 
down  on  its  quarry.  Obs.  (or  arch.,  after  Shaks.) 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iv.  12  A  Faulcon  towring  in  her 
pride  of  place.  1636  MASSINGER  Bask/.  Loi>cr  v.  ii,  Though 
^he  fly  in  An  eminent  place,  lo  add  strength  to  her  wings, 
And  mount  her  higher.  1806  T.  THORNTON  Sporting  Tour 
Eng.  viii.  (1896)  178  Eagles  ..  can  have  no  speed,  except 
when  at  their  place :  then,  to  be  sure,  their  weight  increases 
their  velocity.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  xviii,  In  '  pride  of 
place'  here  last  the  eagle  flew. 

d.  Mining.  A  drift  or  level  driven  from  side  to 
side  of  a  wide  lode  as  a  beginning  of  a  slide. 
HI.  Position  in  some  scale,  order,  or  series. 
9.  Position  or  standing  in  the  social  scale,  or  in 
any  order  of  estimation  or  merit ;   rank,  station, 
whether  high  or  low.    b.   absol.    High  rank  or 
position  ;  dignity. 

c  1315  n,-(t  Gratias  38  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  129  So  pouert 
apayred  hab  my  plas.  a  1986  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1627)  237 
He  holding  place  and  estimation  as  heire  of  Arcadia.  1601 
R,  JOHNSON  Kingi1.  \  ("<>////«w.  (1603)  69  Thirty  other 
Dukes,  amongst  whome,  the  Archduke  of  Austria  noldcth 
the  highest  place.  1641  HIXDP.  7.  Hritcn  xxxvi.  114  A 
young  Gentleman.. of  great  place  for  his  birth  and  bloud. 
1681  WOOD  Lift  29  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II  I.  32  Duke  of  Ormond 
to  keep  his  old  title  but  to  lake  place  in  England  as  duke. 
1811  W.  IRVING  Braccb.  Hallm.  24  Of  late  years,  since  he 
has  risen  into  place,  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvi, 
I  hold  to  being  kind  to  servants — but  you  must  make  'em 
know  their  place.  Eva  never  does.  1870  ROGERS  Hist. 
Scr.  it.  4  Poor  men  often  rose  to  eminent  place. 


lish  literature,  his  place  is  in  the  front  rank.    Mod.  To  keep 
inferiors  in  their  proper  place. 

o.  Racing,  etc. :   A  position  among  the  placed 
competitors  :  sec  PLACE  v.  5  d. 

1885  Daily  Tfl.  30  Sept.  5/3  Even  a  larger  sum  of  money  was 
invited  by  the  public  upon  Lonely  for  a  place  in  the 
St.  Lecer.  1885  rimes  4  June  10/3  Royal  Hampton,  uhn 
was  ridden  out  for  a  place,  \\  a<  a  had  third. 
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10.  Arit/i.  The  position  of  n  figure  In  a  series,  in 
decimal  or  similar  notation,  as  indicating  iU  value 
or  denomination  :  in  pi.  with  numeral,  often  used 
merely  to  express  the  number  of  figures,  esp.  after 
the  decimal  point  in  a  decimal  fraction. 

1541  RECORDE  fir.  Ariel  (1575)  43  A  Place  is  called  the 
scale  or  roome  that  a  Figure  standeth  in.  1656  H.  PHILLIP* 
Punk.  Pall.  (1676)  25,  I  have  abrcviated  thu  Table  to 
four  places  (of  decimals).  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar. 
Matheseol  6  A  Number  has  so  many  Places,  as  there  »re 
Figures  in  it.  1706  —  Introti.  Math.  103  A  Figure  in  the 
ist,  ad,  3d,  etc.  Decimal  Place.  1841  fenny  Cycl.  XIX. 
186/3  He  also  calculated  the  ratio  [of  »J  to  55  decimal  places. 
Ibid.  187/1  A  manuscript.. in  which  it  was  carried  to  154 
places.  1876  TAIT  Kec.  Adv.  Phyt.  Sc.  ix.  (ed.  s)  223 
Which  contains  some  thirty-five  places  of  figures. 

11.  A  step  or  point  in  the  order  of  progression. 
Mostly  with  ordinal  numeral   or   its  equivalent 
(first,  next,  last,  etc.)  preceded  by  in :  in  the  first 
place  =  firstly,  first  in  order ;  etc. 

1639  Act  in  Arch.  Marylaud(MT?>  1. 69  All  debts  growing 
due  for  wine.. or  other  licquors  shall  be  paid  in  the  last 
place  after  all  other  debts  are  satisfied.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Wane's  Traa.  325  Two  thousand.. lost  their  lives,  and 
the  Priests  in  the  first  place.  1711  ADDISOM  Spect.  No.  39 
T  7,  I  must  in  the  next  place  observe  (etc.).  1888  BBYCE 
Amer.  Comnnu.  II.  Hi.  301  In  the  first  place,  frost  strikes 
deeper  [etc.].. .In  the  next  place,  the  streets  are  more  often 
disturbed. 

IV.  Position  or  situation  with  reference  to  its 
occupation  or  occupant. 

12.  A  proper,  appropriate,  or  natural  place  (for 
the  person  or  thing  in  question  to  be  in  or  occupy) ; 
sometimes  in  an  ideal  or  imaginary  region.    (See 
also  19  c,  d.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  57  He  jaf  largely  alle  his  lele 
lyges  Places  in  paradys  at  her  partynge  nennes.  ^1440 
Prom}.  Pare.  403/3  Place,  or  stede,  situs.  196  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  b,  Hath  place  deputed  &  assygned 
to  them  by  god  &  nature.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  f'r. 
Chirurg.  «iv,  There  is  a  common  prouerbe  that  all  thinges 
haue  theire  time,  theire  place,  and  theire  sayson.  woo 
SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  11.  i.  48  Hcere's  no  place  for  you  maids. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  131  F  8  The  Country  is  not  a 
Place  for  a  Person  of  my  Temper.  1713  M.  HENRY  Meet- 
ness  >,  Quietn.  Spirit  (1823)  147  We  are  all  offenders  :  and 
the  bar  is  our  place,  not  the  bench.  i8oa  WOBDSW.  To 
Small  Celandine  6  Long  as  there  are  Violets,  They  will 
have  a  place  in  story.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  605 
But  the  genius  which,  at  a  later  period,  humbled  MX 
marshals  of  France  was  not  now  in  its  proper  place.  1897 
RHOSCOMYL  White  Rose  Anio  305  The  two  lovers  took  their 
places,  kneeling  on  the  curb,  .of  the  fount. 

b.  fig.  A  fitting  time,  point  in  the  order  of 
events ;  occasion,  opportunity. 

1381  WYCLIF  ffet.  xii.  17  Forsoth  he  found  not  place  1 1539, 
1611,  1881,  no  place]  of  penaunce.    1:1400  Destr.  Troy  5040 
!    Here  is  plainly  no  place  in  bis  plit  now,  Your  wille  for  to 
wirke.    1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xv.  (1859)  17  Repent, 
aunce  ne  prayer  may  here  no  place  haue.    1661  STILI.INGFU 
Orig.  Sacr.  i.  v.  8  7  When  ihe  Egyptian  Kingdom  was 
first  founded,  is  not  here  a  place  to  enquire, 
o.  fig.  '  Room  ' ;  reasonable  occasion  or  ground. 
1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Baliac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  17  There  will  be 
no  place  left  for  calumnie.     1654  HAMMOND  Fundamentals 
60  There  is  no  place  of  doubting,  but  that  it  was  the  very 
same  which  we  now  call  the  Apostles  Creed.    1711  BEKTLEY 
Proposals  for  Printing  New  Test.  4  In  the  Sacred  Writings 
there's  no  place  for  Conjectures  or  Emendations. 
18.    The  space  which  one  person  occupies  by 
usage,  allotment,  or  right ;  a  seat  or  accommoda- 
tion engaged  in  a  public  building,  conveyance,  or 
the  like,  a  space  at  table ;  seat,  station,  quarters. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  125  Janus  with  his  double  face  In 
hischaiere  hath  take  his  place.  1588  GRAFTOH  Chron.  II. 
390  The  king. .  commaunded  him  to  sytte  downe  agame  in  his 
place.  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  v.  ii.  In  the  meane  time 
vouchsafe  your  place  with  us.  1788  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
(1843)  IV.  61  Indeed  I  trembled  at  these  words,  and  hardly 
could  keep  my  place.  1806-7  -I  •  BEHESFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Li/t  (1836)  v.  xix,  After  having  fee'd  very  high  for  places  at 
Mrs.  Siddons's  benefit.  i8i»  Coi..  HAWKER  Diary  (1893) 
I.  45  Having  taken  places  for  Ferrybridge.  1881  MALLOCK 
Rom.  ioM  C.  i.  iii,  You  must  lay  another  place. .as  we 
shall  be  five  dining  this  evening  instead  of  four.  1884  Chr. 
World  19  June  453/3  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
4,670,000  children,  showing  an  increase  of  33,000  places. 

b.  With  possessive  or  of:  The  space  previously 
or  customarily  occupied  by  some  other  person  or 
thing  ;  room,  stead,  lieu  ;  often  in  phrases  in  (the) 
place  of,  instead  of,  in  the  room  or  lieu  of,  in  ex- 
change or  substitution  for  ;  to  take  the  place  of,  to 
be  substituted  for,  to  stand  instead  of. 

«S33  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Lift  f,  Lett.  (1903)  I.  353 
Hishighnes  is  contente  that  your  grace  in  the  lewe  and 
place  therof  shall  haue  his  letteres  patentes  of  the  lustice- 
shipp  of  his  Forestes.  1566  Cheque  St.  Chapel  Royal 
(Camden)  i  Mr.  Alsworthe  died.,  and  Robert  Greene  of 
Poulcs  sworne  in  his  place.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  rv.  in 
25  O  God,  that  Somerset ..  were  in  Talbots  place.  1646 
GILLESPIE  Male  Audit  54  For  that  passage  concerning 
Excommunication  its  supplying  the  place  of  the  sword. 
1793  BEDDOES  Calculus  23  The  pills  were  now  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  solution.  1844  HERSCHEL  Ess.  (1857)  556 
In  place  of  immediately  entering  into  business,  he  continued 
to  reside  for  some  time  with  his  parents.  1849  MACAVLAY 
Hist.  K*f.  vi.  II.  142  Their  places  were  supplied  by  men 
who  had  no  recommendation  but  their  religion.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  37  In  the  Laws,  .religion  takes  \\ 
place  of  philosophy  in  the  regulation  of  human  life.  1885 
Sci.  Amer.  3  Jan.  71  The  aquamarine  contains  ovule  of 
iron  in  the  place  of  oxide  of  chromium. 
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14.  An  office,  employment,  situation  ;  sometimes 
spec,  a  government  appointment,  an  office  in  the 
service  of  the  crown  or  state.  (Cf.  b.) 

1558  in  Slrype«4«Mi.  Ke/._  I.  App.  iv.  5  Such  persons.,  tvery 
one,  according  to  his  ability  to  serve  in  the  commonwealth, 
to  be  set  in  place.  1631  J.  DONE  Polydoron  17  Hee  may 
well  clayme  a  boat-son*  place  in  Barkleyes  Shippe  of  fooles. 
1633  Up  HALL  Hard  Texts,  If.  T.  81  A  Priest,  and  there- 
fore by  his  very  place  professing  examples  of  holiness*  and 
charity,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  \.  (1662)  17  The  Office 
of  Lord  Treasurers  was  ever  beheld  as  a  Place  of  great  charge 
and  profit.  1687  in  Magd.  Cell.  *  7ms.  //  O.  H.  S.)  78  To 
amove  the  said  Mr.  John  Hough  from  the  Place  of  Presi- 
dent. 1710  ADDISON  Toiler  No.  169  F  i  In  my  younger 
Years  I  used  many  Endeavours  to  get  a  Place  at  Court. 
1714  SWIFT  fm.  St.  Ajfairs  Wks.  1755  II.  I.  208  This 
general  ambition  of  hunting  after  places.  1749  FIELDING 
Tout  Jones  vn.  viii,  Good  servants  need  not  want  places. 
1838  MARBYAT  Joe.  Faithf.  xxxvi.  He  purchased  a  patent 
place,  which  he  still  enjoys.  1871  Punch  18  Nov.  212/1 
Couldn't  let  you  do  it,  sir.  Much  as  my  place's  worth. 
Mod.  Has  he  got  a  place  yet  ?  He  has  got  a  place  in  the 
Custom  House.  She  (a  maid-servant)  is  leaving  her  place, 
and  going  home. 

b.  Without   a   or  //. :  Official  position,  esp. 
of  a  minister  of  state  :    »  OFFICE  so.  4  b. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholtm.  Pref.  (Arb.)  17  The  most  part 
were  of  hir  Maiesties  most  honourable  prime  Counsel), 
and  the  rest  seruing  hir  in  verie  good  place.  1607-11 
BACON  Ess.,  Great  Place  (Arb.)  278  Men  in  Great  Place, 
are  thrice  Seruanls :  Seruants  of  the  Soueraigne  or  Slate  ; 
Seruants  of  Fame ;  and  Seruants  of  Busmes&e.  1673 
RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  25  Twenty  four  Magistrates..  .These 
chuse  all  Publick  Officers  out  of  their  own  number.  Them- 
selves continue  in  place  during  life.  170*  Eng.  Theophratt. 
173  Place  shows  the  man ;  some  for  the  better  and  some  for 
the  worse.  1774  GOLDSM.  Kelal.  41  Twas  his  fate,  un- 
employed, or  in  place.  1824  MYRON  Jttan  xvi.  Ixxii,  He 
exactly  the  just  medium  hit  Twixt  place  and  patriotism. 
1871  MOBLEV  Crit.  Misc.,  Condorcet  Sir.  I.  (i  878)  47  To  glut 
their  insatiable  craving  for  place  and  plunder. 

c.  Thedntiesofanyomceorpositionj  (one's)dnty 
or  business.    Hence  t  to  perform  one's  place  (ots.). 

l6U  MILTON  in  Marcells  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  9  If.  .1  shall 
need  any  assistance  in  the  performance  of  my  place.  1655 
Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  1 1.  272  lieinge  to  ould  to  per- 
forme  the  place.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  72  She'll 
think  It  is  her  place  to  keep  me  company. 
V.  Phrases.  *With  other  sbs. 

15.  Place  of  arms  [ad.  ¥. place  formes]  :  a.  An 
open  space  for  the  assembling  of  troops. 

Provision  for  various  kinds  of  these,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  is  or  was  formerly  made  in  the  laying  out  of 
encamping  grounds  or  fortifications  :  see  quots. 

1598  BABBET  Theor.  H'arres  Glos~.  252  Place  of  armes 
general! :  is  the  place  of  assemblie,  where  the  people  of 

1    warre  are  ranged  in  order  of  battell.     1704  J.  HARMS  Lex. 

,  Techn.  \.  s.  v.,  Place  o/ ArmsitaGtirriion,  is  a  largeopen 
Spot  of  Ground  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  City,  where  the  great 
Streets  meet,  else  between  the  Ramparts  and  the  Houses, 
for  the  Garrison  to  Rendezvous  in,  upon  any  sudden  Alarm, 

!    or  other  Occasion.     1714   DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840) 

1  205,  I  was  posted  upon  a  parade,  or  place  of  arms.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Place  of  arms,  in  a  camp,  is  a  large  space 
at  the  head  of  the  camp,  for  the  army  to  be  ranged  in  and 
drawn  up  in  battalia.  1813  CBABB  Technol.  Diet.  s.  v., 
In  offensive  fortification  those  lines  are  called  places  of 
arms  on  parallels  which  unite  the  different  means  of  attack. 
1853  STOCQUF.LEB  Milit.  Encycl.,  Re-entering  place  o/  arms 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  covered  way  of  a  fortress..;  it 
serves,  .for  assembling  troops  previously  to  making  sorties. 
b.  A  strongly  fortified  city  or  a  fortress,  used  as 
an  arsenal  or  magazine,  or  as  a  place  of  retreat ; 
also,  t  a  tent  at  the  head  of  each  company  where 
the  arms  were  stored  (ots.). 

1704  J.  HABBIS  Lex.  Techn.  \,  Placeo/ Arms,  when  taken 
in  the  General,  is  a  strong  City  which  is  pitch 'd  upon  for  the 
Magazine  of  an  Army.  1708  Lond.  Caz,  No.  4466/1  It  n 
said  the  Germans  design  to  make  St.  Germano  . .  a  Place  o( 
Arms.  1768  SIMES  Mtltt.  Diet.,  Plact  o/  arms  o/a  camp, 
are  the  belltents,  at  the  head  of  each  company,  where  they 
lodge  their  arms.  1849  MACAULAY  Hut.  £«g-  IL  I.  190 
Dunkirk  was.. prized.. not  merely  as  a  place  of  arms,,  .but 
also  as  a  trophy  of  English  valour. 

16.  Place  of  worship  [see  5  d] :    A  place  where 
religious  worship  is  performed;  spec,  a  building 
(or  part  of  one)   appropriated  to  assemblies  or 

|  meetings  for  religious  worship:  a  general  term 
comprehending  churches,  chapels,  meeting-houses, 
synagogues,  and  other  places  in  which  people 
assemble  to  worship  God. 

In  1 5th  c..  place  of  •urn-ship  occurs  in  the  sense  '  worship- 
ful place  (cf.  sense  5  b),  house  of  a  person  of  rank  ' :  in  i6tn  c. 
in  that  of '  honourable  post  or  position  '.  The  existing  use 
is  app.  shortened  from '  place  (of  assembly  or  meeting)  h 
religious  worship  \  occurring  in  Statutes,  from  1689  onwards, 
cognizing  the  public  religious  worship  of  Protestant 
issenters,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  In  these  statutes 


me.     ipia.  \iu.  ***.  ^iw  MM  -• 
place  of  worship.,  whan  a  knyghte  and  a  lady  asked 
boruzh,  and  they  to  receyue  hem  &  after  to  destroy  them  that 
benhlsgestes.    wGmmVM.CourturV.  ks  iCro^XI 
336  The  shamelesse  vpstart.. rtiat  hath  a  hunSry  eie  to  sp 
out,.. and  a  flattering  toong  to  mtreat  for  some  void  plac 
!    of  worship.] 
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fessing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  shall  he  had  in  any 
Place  for  religious  Worship.  1812  Act  52  Ceo.  ///,  c.  155 
§  2  (margin)  Places  of  Religious  Worship  certified  and 
registered.  183*  Act  a  <$•  3  Will.  IV,  c.  115  (margin) 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  with  respect  to  Schools  and  Places  of  Wor- 
ship. 1833  Act  3  ff  4  ftfift  /K,  c.  30  (title)  An  Act  to 
exempt  from  Poor  and  Church  Rates  all  Churches,  Chapels, 
and  other  Places  of  Religious  Worship.  1846  Act  g  <$•  10 
Viet.  c.  59  §  2  Persons  dissenting  from  the  Worship  or 
Doctrines  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  usually  attending  some  Place  of  Worship  other  than 
the  Established  Church.  1853  Act  16  #  17  Viet,  c.  137  §  62 
Any  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church,  or  any  Building 
registered  as  a  Place  of  Meeting  for  Religious  Worship. 
1855  Act  18  #  19  Viet.  c.  81  (Preamble)  Save  as  therein 
excepted  with  respect  to  Places  of  Worship  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  otherwise. 

[1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  71/2  margin,  Of  clean 
ana  unclean  beasts,  and  the  place  of  worship  [in  the  Mosaic 
Law].]  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  Poems  1825  I.  263 
Her  soul  serene.  That  like  a  place  of  worship  aye  was  husht 
By  day  and  night.  1857  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  334  They 
had  gone  every  one  to  her  different  '  Place  of  Worship  . 
1865  Pall  MallG.  29  Dec.  10  St.  Mary's  [a  district  church 
in  a  town]  is  a  place  of  worship  rather  than  a  church  to 
the  minds  of  the  townsmen. 

17.  One's  heart  (lies]   in  the  right  place :    see 
HEART  sbt  54.     To  have  a  soft  place  in  one's  heart 

for,  to  regard  affectionately,  be  well-disposed  to- 
wards, be  fond  of. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  xii.  p  2  God  knows  if  his  heart  lay 
in  the  right  place  for  all  that !    1894  BLACK  MORF,  Perlycross 
25  Mr.  Penniloe  had  a  very  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  this 
young  lady. 
**  With  prepositions. 

18.  From  place  to  place.     From  one  place  to 
another,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  457  Crist  wente  mekely  fro  plase 
to  place.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  1361  He  pervsed  the 
whole  towne..j  from  place  to  place.  1711  ADDISON  Sfiect, 
No.  98  P  3  This  holy  Man  travelled  from  Place  to  Place. 
Mod.  Nomads  who  roam  about  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  pasture  for  their  cattle. 

10.  In  place,  etc. :  f  a.  Before  or  without  mov- 
ing away;  on  the  spot;  then  and  there,  immedi- 
ately. So  in  the  place,  on  or  upon  the  place.  Obs. 

£1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 110/138  So  bat  heo  i-cristned  was., 
and  i-spouse  in  J>e  place,  a  1330  Roland  <$•  V.  504  He  toke 
him  in  be  plas:  &  to  J>e  castel  he  went,  a  14*5  Cursor  Af. 
1600  (Trin.)  pis  worde  he  seide  anoon  in  plas.  1600  E. 
BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  217  To  sell  them  at  lowe  prices 
vpon  the  place.  1665  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Temple  Wks. 
1731  II.  4,  I  told  him  upon  the  Place,  I  would  serve  his 
Majesty  the  best  I  could  in  it.  1675  Loud.  Gas.  No.  1004/3 
On  the  part  of  the  Suedes,  2000  were  killed  upon  the  place, 
fb.  In  presence,  present,  at  hand,  on  the  spot. 
So  upon  the  place.  Obs. 

a  14*5  Cursor  M.  3078  (Trin.)  Archere  was  he  beste  in  plas. 
1590  SPENSER/*.  @.  i.  v.  36  They  all,  beholding  worldly  wights 
in  place,  Leave  off  their  worke..To  gaze  on  them.  1670 
MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  345  Those  matters  can 
not  be  transacted  by  the  Post,  but  men  must  be  upon  the 
place.  1682  in  Scott.  Antiq.  (1901)  July  4  Without  . .  ever 
acquainting  him,  albeit  he  was  wpon  the  place. 

C.  In  its  original  or  proper  position;  in  position; 
in  situ ;  spec,  in  Geol. ;  in  Mining,  applied  to  a 
vein  or  lode  situated  between  fixed  rocks. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cpmin.  108  That  the  eccle- 
siastical! iurisdiction  remayne  in  place  as  it  nowe  is.  1869 
HUXLEY  Elem.  Physiol.  (ed.  3)  v.  §  20  The  liver  is  invested 
by  a  coat  of  peritoneum,  which  keeps  it  in  place.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss,,  In  flace,  ..occupying,  relative  to 
surrounding  masses,  the  position  that  it  had  when  formed. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  SuppL,  Placer, ..  includ  -s  all 
forms  of  mineral  deposits  excepting  veins  in  place.  1884 
ANNA  K.  GREENE  Leavewwortk  Case  it  8  The  open  piano 
with  its  sheet  of  music  held  in  place  by  a  lady's . ,  fan. 

d.  fig.  In  his  or  its  proper  or  fitting  position; 
in  one's  element,  at  home ;   in  harmony,   timely. 
(The  opposite  of  out  of  place,  20.) 

1897  Chicago  Advance  4  Feb.  138/2  If  Mr.  Manss  were 
not  a  successful  pastor,  he  would  be  very  much  in  place  as 
a  journalist. 

e.  In    (some   one's)  place :    in   (his)   position, 
situation,  or  circumstances  ;  situated  as  (he)  is. 

1735  T.  HILL  Zara  \\.  i.  n  What  have  I  done,  . .  Beyond, 
what  You  wou'd,  in  my  place,  have  done  ?  1770  FOOTE 
Lame  Lover  \\\.  Wks.  1709  II.  89  What  could  I  do?  Put 
yourself  in  my  place.  1870  RF.ADE  (title)  Put  Yourself  in 
his  Place. 

f .  In  (the]  place  of,  instead  of :  see  1 3  b.     In  the 
first,  second,  next,  etc. place:  see  n. 

20.  Out  of  place.     Out  of,  or  not  situated  in 
the  natural  or  appropriate  position  ;   misplaced  ; 

fig.  unsuitable,  unseasonable. 

[1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  (1895)  73  Wordes  and 
saynges,  brought  furth  so  out  of  time  and  place,  to  make 
sporte  and  moue  laughter.]  1822  [see  OUT  OF,  III].  1853 
MAURICE  Theol,  Ess,  77  The  ordinary  methods  of  con- 
troversy are  entirely  out  of  place.  1864  PUSEY  Led.  Daniel 
(1876)  346  The  two  verses. .are  evidently. .out  of  place. 
1892  •£««'  Times  XCII.  158/1  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  it  here. 
***  With  verbs. 

21.  Come  in  place,     f  a.  To  come  to  be,  come 
forth,  originate,   turn  up  ;    to  come  into  notice, 
npp?ar ;  to  appear,  present  itself  for  consideration. 
Also  become  in  (to,  etc.)  place.  Obs. 

a  ««cj  Leg.  Kath.  1316  Ne  funde  we  nowhwer  nan  swa 
deope  ilearet  \K\t  durste  sputin  wi5us;  and  }ef  he  come  in 
place  [etc.],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5589(0011.),  I  sal  tell  yow  of 


[inoyses],  .How-gat  first  he  com  in  place.  Ibid.  18623  And 
|»us  bicome  bat  oile  in  place.  Ibid.  22405  For  if  sant  michel 
cum  to  place,  to  dome  befor  vr  lauerd  grace.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  II.  84  Hou  that  inetall  cam  a  place.  1579  TOM  so  s 
Calvin's  Sernt.  Tim.  114/2  When  y  honour  of  God  commeth 
in  place. 

fb.  To  occur,  take  place.   Obs. 

a  1435  Cursor  M.  2884  (Trin.)  Lecchery  . .  pe  foulest  fc»at 

euer  coom  on  plas.    Ibid.  13131  Til  a  festedaycoom  in  plas. 

-j*  c.  To  come  into  a  position  (to  do  something). 

c  1450  Merlin  xxiv.  444  And  gladly  ther-of  wolde  thei  ben 
a-venged,  yef  thei  myght  come  in  place. 

22.  Find  place.  To  find  room  to  dwell  or  exist, 
to  have  being  (in  something). 

a  17*9  CONGREVE  To  Cynthia  5  Can  Discontent  find  Place 

|    within  that  Breast?     1839  YKOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  x.  (1847) 

I     105  Confidence  in  their  own  strength  found  no  place  m  their 

j    counsels.     1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  vi.  (1862)  189  And  now  the 

solemn  awakening  finds  place. 

23.  Give  place.   To  make  room,  make  a  way, 
get  out  of  the  way ;  to  yield  to,  give  way  to  ;  to  be 
succeeded  by :  see  GIVE  v.  47.    arch,  exc.^%; 

138*,  etc.  [see  GIVE  v.  47a-d].  r  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
xxiv.  10  Stynt,  I  say  !  gyf  men  place,  15*6  Pitgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  14  The  water  deuydyng  it  selfe,&  gyuynge 
place  to  them  for  theyr  passage.  1571  R.  EDWARDES 
Damon  fy  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  92  Give  place ;  let 
the  prisoner  come  by ;  give  place,  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT 
R.  Dudleys  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (HakL  Soc)  35  The  Generall  gaue 
place  to  his  earnest  suite,  a  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel. 
(1809)  165  Hee  prudently  governed  his  Church  some  thirty 
yeeres,  and  gave  place  to  nature.  174^6-7  HERVEY  Medit. 
(1818)  211  What  was  gay. .as  well  as  glittering,  .gives  place 
to  an  universal  gravity.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  268 
Thessaly's  youth  gave  place  to  the  Gods  high-throned  in 
heaven. 

24.  Have  place,     a.   To  have  room  to  exist; 
to  have  being  or  existence  (/«,  among,  etc.  some- 
thing) ;  to  exist ;  to  be  situated,  have  lodgement. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  m.  xii.  (1495)  d  j/2  The  vertue 
. .  naturalis . .  halh  pryncipall  place  in  the  lyuer.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  iv.  vii.  247  Vf  all  sinnes  were  punyshed  in  this 
worlde  the  luges  of  god  shulde  haue  noo  place.  15*6  TINDALE 
John  viii.  37  Ye  seke  meanes  to  kyll  me  be  cause  my 
sayinges  have  noo  place  in  you.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vii.  no 
But  this.. hath  no  place  amongst  all  your  mo  tines,  175* 
HUME  Ess.,  Remark.  Customs  (1817*  I.  366  The  same  law 
had  place  in  Thebes.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Philos.  Belief  117 
The  notion . .  that  time  . .  can  have  no  place  in  Nature  except 
as  a  mere  condition . .  of  human  thought. 

•j1  b.  To  have  or  take  precedence  (also  to  have 
the  place]-.  =270.  Obs. 

1659  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  272  These  persons  peti- 
tioning are  dangerous. . .  Safety  must  have  place  of  all.  1686 
PLOT  Staffordsh.  285  The  female  Sex,  which  according  to 
the  custom  of  England  has  always  the  place. 

f25.  Hold  place.  To  obtain  regard,  to  pre- 
vail ;  =  27  b.  (See  also  9.) 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  757  If 
either  kind  [  =  nature]  or  kindnesse  had  holden  place.  Ibid. 
762  If  some  folkes  friendship  had  not  holden  better  place 
with  the  king  then  any  respect  of  kindred. 

26.  Make  place,     t  &•  To  make  room  or  space 
for\  to  give  a  position,  station,  or  office  to.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander???!  (Dubl.  MS.)  pen  makes  be  prince 
hym  a  place  &  prestly  hym  maches.  1563  T.  STAPLETON 
Fortr.  Faith  113  All  mercie  shall  make  place  to  euery  man 
according  to  the  merit  of  his  workes.  1581  G.  PETTIE  tr. 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  ii.  (1586)  56  To  furnish  himselfe  with 
such  good  giftes,  that  he  make  himself  place,  be  desired, 
honoured,  and  esteemed.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
I'oy.  in.  x.  86 b,  Making  place  for  al  commers, 

b.  To  make  places  (Change-ringing) :  said  of 
two  bells  which  shift  their  position  in  successive 
changes  so  as  to  make  room,  as  it  were,  for  another 
bell  which  is  struck  successively  before,  between, 
and  after  them. 

1872  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Bells  Devon,  etc.  ii.  221  The.  .terms 
of  tne  art  are  enough  to  frighten  an  amateur, ..Hunting, 
dodging,  snapping,  and  place  making.  1880  C.  A.W.TROYTK 
in  Grove  Diet.  Miis.  I.  334/2  In  change -ringing  terms  the 
4th  and  sth  are  said  to  'make  places  '. 

27.  Take  place,     fa.  To  take  effect,  to  suc- 
ceed ;  to  be  accomplished  or  realized.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  153  Alisaunder  the  Pope 
gaf  us  leve  for  to  edifie  coventis  in  these  places. .but  there 
tok  no  place  but  Clare  and  Wodous.  1543  UDALL  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  2,  I  am.. as  well  contented  that  my 
suite  hath  not  taken  place.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
vin.  304  When  the  Christian  religion  began  to  take  place  in 
Egypt  11766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulpk  IV.  30 
This  design  can't  possibly  take  place  till  next  winter.  1789 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  IV.  465  His  medicine  immediately  took 
place.  1825  KNAPP  &  BALDW.  Newgate  Col.  IV.  334/2  Two 
shots.. did  not  take  place. 

t  b.  To  find  acceptance ;  to  have  weight  or  in- 
fluence. Obs. 

1535  JOYF,  Apol.  Tindate  (Arb.)  17  These  playn  testi- 
monyes  of  the  scripture  wolde  take  no  place  with  Tindal. 
1665  J.  WERBSfone-ffcngdyzs)  33  Then  must  the  Corinthian 
Column  be  condemned,  .if  Baldo's  Judgment  take  Place. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  134  This  Doctrine 
. .  1  don't  expect  will  take  place  with  many,  a  1774  GOLDSM. 
Hist.  Greece  I.  i  Among  an  unenlightened  people  every 
imposture  is  likely  to  take  place. 

f  c.  To  take  precedence  of\  to  go  before.  (Cf. 
9.)  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  19  Whether  a  les. 
cobler  or  schoolemaister,  being  but  a  lay  brother,  .ought  to 
take  place  and  go  before  a  secular  Priest.  i6a6  S.  D'EwES 
in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  219 The  Lorde  Conway  tooke 
place  of  all  barons.  1711  Brit.  Afiollo  III.  No.  149.  2/2 
Which  Woman  takes  Place?  1721  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace. 


Wks.  Naf.iBQ  After  this,  the  Physick  Garden  at  Oxford 
takes  place  in  Reputation.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park 
xxiii,  Though  Miss  Crawford  is  in  a  manner  at  home,  at  the 
Parsonage,  you  are  not  to  be  taking  place  of  her. 

fd.  To  take  up  or  have  a  position;  to  be  present. 
1622  WITHER  Mistr.  Philarete  G  j,  Marke,  if  euer  red  or 
white,  Any  where,  gaue  such  delight,  As  when  they  haue 
taken  place  In  a  worthy  womans  face.  1653  H.  MOKE 
Antid.  Ath.  it.  vii.  (1712)  61  The  Uses  indeedof  the  fore- 
named  Plants.. take  place  so  in  every  Affair  of  Man. 

e.  To  come  into  existence,  come  to  pass,  happen  ; 
to  occur  (in  place  or  time). 

1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  207/2  These  respects 
being  paid,  and  silence  taking  place.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat. 
Phil.  II.  145  The  shadow  may  reach  the  earth,  and  a  total 
eclipse  may  take  place.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets,  etc. 
217  The  police  were  informed  of  what  had  taken  place. 

f.  To  take  the  place  of',  see  13  b. 

VI.  28.  Short  for  PLACE  BRICK. 

1843  Meek.  Mag.  XXXIX.  192  The  difference  between  . . 
stacks  and  places  ten  shillings. 

VII.  29.  attrib.'3fo&CQmb.,3&place-description) 
'disease ,  -illustration,  -name,  -poetry;  place-bound 
adj.;   esp.  in  sense   14,    as  place-broker,  -monger * 
-mongering)  -seeker ;  place-begging ',  -loving,  -proud, 
-seeking  adjs. ;  place  act,  the  Act  of  Parliament  ex- 
cluding persons  holding  office  under  the  crown  from 
silting  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  f  place-being, 
the  fact  of  being  or  dwelling  in  some  particular  place, 
habitat  (pbs.  rare] ;  place  betting,  the  action  of 
backing  a  horse  or  other  competitor  for  a  *  place  * : 
see  9  c ;  place-bill  (cf.  place  act}  ;  place-book, 
a  blank  book  for  the  collection  of  interesting  or 
valuable  literary  extracts  ;  =  COMMONFLACE-BOOK; 
place  horse,  a  horse  which  comes  in  among  those 
placed :  see  PLACE  v.  5  d  ;  place-house  =  PLACE 
s&.  5b;  f  placelike a.,  local ;  place-making:  see 
26 b;    place-skating  {U.  S.)  =  FIGURE- skating \ 
place-woman,  a  female  office-holder  under  govern- 
ment. SeealsoPLACE  BRICK, PLACE-HOLDER, PLACE- 
HUNTER,  PLACE-KICK,  PLACEMAN. 

1903  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Sept.  10/1  The  "Place  Act,  by  which 
holders  of  places  of  profit  under  the  Crown  are  ineligible  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest 79  Cheli- 
dros  the  Serpent.. is  in  *placebeing,  one  of  those  kindes 
which  be  doubtful).  For  it  is  now  abiding  vpon  the  earth 
now  in  the  waters.  1885  Times  4  June  10/3  *Place  Betting. 
174*  H.  \YALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  3  Apr.,  The  *Place  Bill 
has  met  with  the  same  fate  from  the  Lords  as  the  Pension 
Bill  and  the  Triennial  Act.  1837  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
II.  xvi.  617  We  owe  to  this  ministry  the  place-bill  of 
I743>  which  ..  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  effect ; 
excluding  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  from  the 
bouse  cf  commons,  a  1659  OSBOBN  Charac.  etc.,  Wks. 
(1673)  619  In  the  "Place-Book  of  virtue  and  vice.  1808 
KNOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  I.  431  It  might  be  ..  useful  to  keep 
the  plan  open  for  continual  increase,  in  the  way  of,  not  a 
common,  but  a  special  place-book.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th. 
in  Worse  T.  (1841)  132  When  we  are  time-bound,  *place- 
bound,  or  person-bound  so  that  we  cannot  compose  ourselves 
to  make  a  large  solemn  prayer.  1810 Sporting -Mag.  XXXV. 
267  Lawyers,  and  speculaiors,  and  *place -brokers.  1892 
Spectator  16  Jan.  93/1  No  writer  has  left  us  so  many  "place- 
descriptions  which  can  be.  .identified  with  actual  localities. 
1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xiv.  233  Beriberi,  a  *place 
disease  like  malaria.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Sept.  7/3  Such 
an  animal . .  would . .  be  looked  upon  as  a  winner,  or,  at  least, 
a  *place  horse  in  a  race.  1675  WVCHERLEV  Country  Wife 
ii.  i,  I  hate  London :  our  *place-house  in  the  country  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  't.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Selv,  85 
Still  they  would  bear  no  *place-like  respect.  1839  ^£i0r^ 
21  Oct.,  The  time-serving  and  *place-loving  spirit.  1785 
TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  III.  77  Seeing.. an  advertisement., 
from  a  man  who  advertised  places  under  government  to  be 
disposed  of . .  I . .  waited  on  Provider  the  *  place-monger.  1868 
VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Selection  (1869)  I.  344  The  Athenian 
bureaucrat  or  placemonger.  1888  BRYCE  Attter.  Comnnv. 
I.  xxv.  371  A  monstrous  system  of  bribery  and  *place- 
mongering.  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Mon.  I.  p.  xvi, 
*  Place  names  are  ..  found  both  on  Old-Northern  and  on 
Scandinavian-runic  pieces.  1884  H.  Rix  in  Gd.  Words  June 
393/2  Speculating  on  the  origin  of  place-names,  a  1619 
FLETCHER  IVit  without  M.  HI.  i,  To  be  *place-proud.  1895 
OutingW.  S.)  XXVII.  206/1  To  his  mastery  of  edges  and 
•place-skating  he  owed  his  ability  to  defeat  the  great  skaters 
of  the  world.  1817-18  COBBETT  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  257 
Sinecure  placemen  and  *placewomen. 

Place  (pl^s),  v.  Pa.t.  and  pple.  placed 
(pl^st) ;  also  6  Sc.  plasit,  plaist,  placeit,  6-; 
plast(e  ;  pa,.pple.  6  yplasde.  [f.  PLACE  so.  So  F. 
placer  (1606  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L  trans.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  place, 
position,  or  situation ;  to  station ;  to  posit ;  fg.  to 
set  in  some  condition,  or  relation  to  other  things. 
Often  a  mere  synonym  of  pttt,  set. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  40  This  mannet  is  no 
Rhetoricien,  because  he  can  not  place  his  thynges  in  good 
order.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Shidane's  Comtn.  25  The  Arche- 
byshoppe  of  Trevers  was  placed  right  oueragainst  themperour. 
Ibid.  333  They  place  this  as  a  generall  Rule.  1565  GOLDING 
Cxsar  29 b,  Cesar.. taking  the  towne  placed  a  ganyson  in 
it.  1567  DRANT  Horace,  Epist.  vii.  D  v,  A  younge  man  in 
a  chare  At  ease  yplasde.  1570-$  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  227  A  Castle  high,  and  thundring  shot,  At  Quin- 
broughe  is  now  plaste  [rime  waste].  1602  in  St.  Papers, 
Dom.  (1870)  226  We  delivered  the  goods.. and  placed  two 
of  our  company  aboard  each  ship.  1630  PKYNNE  Anti- 
Arnrin.  120  It  placeth  Election,  .within  our  owne  com- 
mand. 1663  GERBIF.R  Counsel  99  The  placing  a  Gate  01 
Doore.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  167  Placing  one  Foot 
of  a  pair  of  Compasses  on  a  Plane.  1712  STFELK  Spcct, 


PLACE. 

No  423  r  2,  I  was  so  placed.. that  I  could  not  avoid  hear. 
ine.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  26  He  used  to  place  the  patient 
under  a  pump,  and  allow  the  water  to  play  over  him.  1818 


in  the  same  plane.  1896  Law  Times  Rep.  I, XXIII. 
015/2  To  place  gatekeepers  at  level  crossings. 

b.  To  put  or  set  (a  number  of  things)  in  the 
proper  relative  places,  i.  e.  in  order  or  position ;  to 
arrange,  dispose,  adjust. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  Acts  2  In  lohn  I  haue 
only  placed  the  texte  and  diuided  the  paraphrase.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  6  What  helpeth  it  though  wee  can 
finde  good  reasons,  and  knowe  how  to  place  them?  1613 
PuRciiAS  Pilgrimage  368  He  obtaineth  places  of  honour, 
which  can  most  fitly  place  his  words.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint. 
Ancients  118  Which  things,  .in  painting,  draw  the  eyes  by 
their  glittering  brightnesse,  though  they  be  never  placed  by 
any  art.  a  1717  POPE  Ep.  Jervas  71  Should  the  Graces  all 
thy  figures  place.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii.  (Stage 
direction)  Places  chairs. 

2.  To  appoint  (a  person)  to  a  place  or  post ;  to 
put  in  office ;  spec,  to  induct  to  a  pastorate. 

<r  1570  Sckori  Somme  ist  Bk.  Discifl.  Ch.  Scot.  §  4  Sic  as 
ar  preichers  alreddie  placeit.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  35 
This  yellow  Slaue,  Will ..  place  Theeues,  And  giue  them 
Title,  knee,  and  approbation.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Maf. 
i.  ii.  16  Placing  deserving  men  according  to  their  merit. 
1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  604  These  com- 
missioners were.. to  have  the  sole  power  of  placing  and  dis- 
placing all  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  1901 
Robert  Anderson  ii.  8  When  my  father  was '  placed '  as  fourth 
minister  of  the  Relief  Church. 

b.  To  find  a  place  or  situation  for ;  to  arrange 
for  the  employment,  living,  or  marriage  of;  to 
settle.  Sometimes  const.  \ 'forth  (obs.),  out. 

1596  DRAYTON  Piers  Gaveston  cii,  Those  in  Court  we  for 
our  purpose  plac'd.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N,  T.  213 
Whether,  .to  keep  them  at  home  in  an  unmarried  state,  or 
place  them  forth  in  Wedlock.  a 1652  BROME  Eng.  Moorm. 
i,  At  an  old  wives  house  in  Bow-lane  That  places  Servants. 
"75'  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  170  r  6  He  had  resolved  to 
place  me  happily  in  the  world.  184^7  MARRYAT  Childr.  N. 
Forest  xxv,  If  I  can  only  place  my  sisters  as  I  want,  Hum- 
phrey and  I  will  seek  our  fortunes.  1889  Spectator  21  Sept., 
Fathers  lament.. over  children  whom. .they  cannot  '  place'. 

3.  To  put  (a  thing)  into  a  suitable  or  desirable 
place  for  some  purpose,     spec.    a.    To  put  out 
(money,  funds)  at  interest ;  to  invest.    Often  with 
out.     b.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  a  particular 
(selected)  person  or  firm  (an  order  for  something 
to  be  supplied).    O.  To  dispose  of  to  a  customer. 
d.  To  arrange  for  the   performance   or  publica- 
tion of  (a  play,  literary  production,  or  the  like). 

1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  I.  ii,  I  suppose  twenty 
or  thirty  pieces  handsomely  placed  will  gain  the  point.  1713 
STEELE  (juard.  No.  a  T  3  Placing  money  on  mortgages. 
1765  Act  5  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  26  Preamble,  With  Power  to  the 
Trustees  ..  to  place  out  the  Money.,  on  Real  securities  in 
Scotland.  1858  T.  DALTON  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V. 
338  The  best  mode  of  placing  funds  at  Bangkok.  1889 
Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  7  May  2/3  The  demand  for  Florida 
orange-trees  ..  is  ..  increasing.  Many  large  orders  have 
already  been  placed  for  next  season.  1893  PEEL  Steit  Valley 
342  All  orders  of  the  French  Government  which  they  needed 
to  place  in  England.  1901  DAUBS  in  Westm.  Gas.  27  Aug. 
8/1, 1  have  had  six  plays  '  placed '  at  a  cost  to  myself  in  trial 
matine'es  of  hundreds  of  pounds.  Ibid.,  A  single  play  placed 
on  the  evening  bill. 

4.  Jig.  To  put,  set,  fix,  repose  (faith,  confidence, 
esteem,  etc.)  in  or  on  a  particular  person  or  thing. 

1611  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularts  Wise  Vieillard  7  How 
are  they  to  be..pittied,  that  haue  nothing  whereon  to  rest 
and  place  their  assurance.  1654-46  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen. 
(1676)  646, 1  found  my  passion  was  unworthily  plac't.  1700 
H.  WANLEY  in  Pepys'  Diary  (1879)  VI.  233  His  judgment 
..in  placing  his  friendships.  17x1  STEELE  Spect.  No.  53 
P  3  If  our  Sex  knew  always  how  to  place  their  Esteem 
justly.  1813  SOUTHEY  Nelson  II.  vi.  34  A  man,  upon  whose 
sagacity,  .he  could  place  full  reliance.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  x.  II.  591  No  confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  of 
the  twelve  Judges. 

6.  To  determine  or  indicate  the  place  of ;  to 
assign  a  place  to.  a.  To  assign  or  refer  to  a  par- 
ticular locality  or  set  of  circumstances ;  to  locate. 
b.  To  assign  a  certain  rank  or  station  to ;  to  rank, 
class,  e.  To  fix  the  chronological  position  of; 
to  date  ;  to  fix,  determine  (a  date). 

1597  BACON  Cmlers  Goodfi  Evil  Ess.  (Arb.)  130  For  sayth 
he  [Cicero],  aske  a  Stoicke  which  Philosophic  is  true,  he 
will  preferre  his  owne :  Then  aske  him  which  approcheth 
next  the  truth,  he  will  confesse  the  Academiques.  So.  .the 
Epicure,  .as  soone  as  he  hath  placed  himselfe,  he  will  place 
the  Academiques  next  him.  1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr. 
i.  i.  §  20  Capellus  placeth  Cadmus  in  the  third  year  of 
Othoniel.  1707  Curios,  in  Huso,  ff  Card.  118  Having 
excluded  them  from  the  Society  of  Men,  heplaces  them 
among.. Beasts.  1731  POPE  Ess.  Man  I.  50  Then,  in  the 
scale  of  reas'ning  life,  'tis  plain,  There  must  be,  somewhere, 
such  a  rank  as  Man  :  And  all  the  question,  .is.  .if  God  has 
plac'd  him  wrong?  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Mar.  3/2  Lord 
Lytton,  ..learned  in  American  dialects,  could_  no  doubt 
'  place '  her  particular  peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

d.  Kacing.  To  state  the  place  or  position  of 
(a  horse,  etc.)  among  the  competitors  when  passing 
the  winning  post,  which  is  usually  done  officially 
of  the  first  three  only ;  to  be  placed,  to  obtain  a 
place  among  the  first  three.  Alsoyf?. 

1831  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Bosu'clts  Johnson  (1887)  180  Boswell 
is  the  first  of  biographers.     He  has  no  second.     He  has 
distanced  alt  his  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it  is  not 
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worth  while  to  place  them.  Eclipse  is  first,  and  Ihe  rest 
nowhere.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  161  However 
you  start,  you  II  never  be  placed.  1863  KINCSLEY  Water 
Bab.  i,  She  came  in  nowhere,  and  is  consequently  not  placed. 

1895  Daily  ffavs  4  Sept.  7/1  The  last-named  trio  provided 
the  winner  and  the  placed  horses. 

6.  To  assign,  attribute,  impute,  ascribe,      a.  To 
hold  (a  quality  or  attribute)  to  reside  or  consist  in 
something,     t  b.  To  refer  (a  fact  or  circnmstance) 
to  something  as  a  cause ;  to  '  pnt  down '  to.  Obs. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  830  They  placed  a  certaine 
religion  in  the  shadow  of  trees.  1631  GOUGE  Gods  Arrows 
ill.  8  8.  199  They  did  not  place  honour  or  honesty  simply  in 
victory.  1697  LOCKE  Repl.  to  Bp.  of  Worcester's  Answ.  to 
his  Let.  97  Whether..!  am.  .mistaken,  in  the  placing  Cer- 
tainty in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dis  agreement 
of  Ideas.  i8oa  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst,  Visit  I.  105  He 
placed  it  [her  delight]  to  the  ease  it  would  afford  her 
anxiety.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  xliv,  She.  .places 
her  disappointment. .to  her  being.  .less  affluent  than  many 
of  her  acquaintance. 

7.  Football  (Rugby).   To  get  (a   goal)  from  a 
place-kick. 

1890  Daily  News  3  Nov.  5/3  A  goal  placed  from  a  try. 

1896  Field  8  Feb.  207/1  Thompson  placed  a  goal 

Place,  obs.  erron.  f.  fleas  (pi.  of  PLEA  :  see 
COMMON  PLEAS)  ;  obs.  f.  PLEASE. 

Placeable  (pl^'sab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  PLACE  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  placed. 

l8oa-ia  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jttdic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  179  The 
privy  seal  being  placeable  and  displaceable  by  the  king. 

II  Placebo  (plasf-bo).    PI.  -os,  -oes.    [a.  L, 

placebo  (I  shall  be  pleasing  or  acceptable),  ist  sing, 
fut.  ind.  of  placers  to  please :  also  used  in  OF.  in 
senses  I  and  a.] 

1.  Eccl.  In  the  Latin  rite  :  The  name  commonly 
given  to  Vespers  in  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  from 
the  first  word  of  the  first  antiphon  {Placebo  Domino 
in  regione  vivorum,  Ps.  cxiv.  9,  Vulg.). 

<zia>5  A  ncr.  K.  22  Efter  euesong  anonriht  siggeS  ower 
Placebo.  cijgoWYCLiP  Wks.  (1880)  57  Prelatis  ben  more 
bounden  to  bis  prechynge . .  ban  to  seie  matynes,  masse,  euen 


PLACEMAN. 

located,  situated  ;  holding  place  or  rank  :  see  the 
vb.  Placed  minister,  n  pastor  inducted  to  a  charge. 
1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  124  Where  one  placed 
Miimter  dies  at  least  three  young  men  are  licensed.  179* 
histr.  f,  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  75  When  the  Regiment  forms 
open  Column  of  Divisions,  behind  a  placed  Flank  Division. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  vi,  He  was  in  orders,  but  was  not  a 


1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  5.  248  He.  .earned  a  miserable 
livelihood.. by  singing  placebos  and  diriges. 

f2.  In  allusive  phrases  :  To  sing  (a}, play  (wit K), 
make,  be  at  the  school  of  placebo,  etc.  :  to  play  the 
sycophant,  flatter,  be  servile  or  time-serving.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  60  pe  uerbe  zenne  is  bet  huanne  hi  alle^zingeb 
'Placebo',  bet  is  to  zigge:  'mi  ihord  zayb  zob,  mi  Ihord 
de(>  wel '.  e  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  543  Flatereres  been  the 
deueles  Chapelleyns  that  syngen  euere  Placebo.  1483  CAX- 
TON  G.  de  la  To«r  H  vb,  He  ought . .  not  flatere  hym  ne  make 
the  placebo.  1554  KNOX  Godly  Let.  A  viij  b,  Nowe  they  haue 
bene  at  the  skoole  of  Placebo,  and  ther  they  haue  lemed.. 
to  daunse  as  the  deuill  lyst  to  pype.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  A  n- 
drois  Prol.  78  Plaing  placebo  into  princes  faces.  1607-8 
BACON  Gen.  Naturaliz.  Wks.  1879  I.  46?  Jf  a"V  man  shall 
think  that  I  have  sung  a  placebo,  for  mine  own  particular, 
I  would  have  him  know  that  I  am  not  so  unseen  in  the 
world.  1679  J.  P.  Lett.  Friend  in  Country  3  Where  every 
one  would  sing  a  Placebo  to  the  rising  Sun  [the  next  Heir 
to  the  Crown], 

f  8.  A  flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite.  (In  Chaucer 
as  proper  name.)  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  234  Placebo  seyde  o  lanuane 
brother  [etc.).  1416  LYDC.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  22417  Fflateryng 
. .  Somme  callen  hir  Placebo,  ffor  sche  kan  maken  an  Eccho 
Answere  euere  ageyn  the  same,  a  157*  KNOX  Hist.  Re/. 
Wks.  1846  I.  37  The  Bischop . .  having  his  placeboes  and 
jackmen  in  the  toun,  buffatted  the  Freir,  and  called  him 
Heretick.  01651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  220 
Placeboes  and  flatterers  went  to  court. 

4.  Med.  (Seequot.  1811.)     Also/,?. 

1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Placebo,,  .an  epithet  given  to 
any  medicine  adapted  more  to  please  than  benefit  the 
patient.  1814  SCOTT  St.  Roiian's  xx,  There  is  nothing 
serious  intended— a  mere  placeio—jast  a  divertisement  to 
cheer  the  spirits,  and  assist  the  effect  of  the  waters.  1885-8 
FAGGE  &  PYE-SMITH  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  205  It  is  pro- 
bably a  mere  placebo,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  please 
as  well  as  cure  our  patients. 

Hence  Placebo-io  a.  nonce-wet.,  of  the  nature  of 
a  placebo. 

1880  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  1093  This  was  grven  regularly, 
and  became  well  known  . .  as  the  '  placeboic  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

Pla'Ce-brick.  orig.  A  brick  made  of  soft 
clay,  and  laid  on  a  prepared  'place'  to  harden 
before  being  burnt:  see  quot.  1753;  now,  an  ordi- 
nary stock  brick  which  has  been  imperfectly  burnt, 
through  being  on  the  outward  or  windward  side  of 
the  kiln  or  clamp. 

1703  T.  N.  City  4-  C.  Purchaser  41  Place-bricks.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Svpp.  s.v.  Brick,  Place-bricks.. so  called 
because  of  a  level  smooth  place  just  by  where  they  are 
struck  or  moulded  . .  where  they  are  left  till  they  are  stiff 
enough  to  be  turned  on  their  edges . . ,  they  carry  them  to 
stacks, . .  they  are  covered  with  straw  on  the  top,  till  they 
are  dry  enough  . .  to  be  burnt.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  343  Place-Bricks  are  too  frequently  poor  and  brittle. 
1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  19  Place  bricks  are  the  refuse 
of  a  burning,  and  are  in  fact  those  which  have  not  been 
perfectly  burnt.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  cnun  Mechanic 
§1155  Prices  per  loo  at  which  bricks  are  quoted:  place- 
bricks,  41.  6rf.;  grey  stocks,  51.:  red  stocks,  61.  [etc.). 

Placed  (ptfst),  ppl.a.  [f.  PLACE  v.  +  -Kpi.] 
Pnt  or  set  in  a  particular  position  or  condition; 


alone  dividing  him  from  the  placed  horses.  Ibid.  3  Nov.  4/7 
Blackheath  beat  the  London  Scottish  by  a  placed  goal  to 
a  penalty  goal. 

•fPla-oeful,  a.  Obs.  nence-wd.  [f.  PLACE  sb.  + 
-FUL  i.](?) 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  134  And  in  their  precinct  (Proper 
and  placefull)  stood  the  troughs  and  palles,  In  which  he 

Pla-ce-holder.  One  who  holds  a  place  or 
office,  t  a-  One  who  acts  as  deputy  for  another ; 
a  lieutenant,  substitute,  proxy.  Sc.  Obs. 

1560  in  Calderwood  Hilt.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  13  Committed  by 
the  place-holders  of  the  ministrie.  1566  R  eg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  451  His  deputtis  and  place  haldaris.  «i6io  SIR 
J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1683)  188  The  Prince,  who  is  God's  place- 
bolder. 

b.  One  who  holds  office  under  the  government. 

1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  ii.  105  A  youth  of  parts, 
Who  longs  to  be  a  small  place-holder.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY 
tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  238  The  strength  of  govern- 
ment .  .resulted,  not  from  its  having  some  thousands  of  place- 
holders, .at  its  disposal,  but  from  the  means  it  possessed  of 
making  its  will  reach  everywhere. 

So  Pla-ce-ho  Iding-  a. 

1830  LD.  I.  RUSSELL  Select  St.  4  Desp.  (1870)  I.  296  That 
corrupt  and  place-holding  Parliament. 

Pla'Ce-nn:nter.  One  who  seeks  persistently 
for  a  place  or  post  in  the  public  service.  (With 
unfavourable  connotation  :  cf.  PLACEMAN.) 

1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  29  T 16  The  lonick  laugh  . .  is 
esteemed  by  judicious  place-hunters  a  more  particular  mark 
of  distinction  than  the  whisper.  1811  Examiner  19  Oct. 
666/1  Place-hunters  and  Fortune-hunters.  1898  BODLEY 
France  II.  iv.  vii.  434  Moderate  men  who  are  not  place- 
hunters,  and  are  therefore  impartial  witnesses. 

So  Pla'oe-hnntlng  sb.  and  u. 

1813  in  W.  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  276  A  place- 
hunting  lawyer.  1860  MILL  Refr.  Govt.  (1865)  34/2  Place- 
hunting  . .  is  a  form  of  ambition  to  which  the  tnglisn  . .  are 
almost  strangers.  1898  BODLEY  France  II.  in.  v.  257  The 
place-hunting  solicitations  of  constituents. 

Pla-ce-Hck.  Football,  [f.  PLACE  so.  +  KICK 
rf.i]  (See  quot.  1856,  and  cf.  DROP-KICK.)  So 
Pla  ce-kick  v. ,  Pla'ce-kixker,  Pla'ce-ki'Oklnj. 

1856  Rules  for  Football,  St.  Peters  School,  York  ii.  A  place 
kickis  a  kick  when  the  ball  is  previously  placed  on  the 
ground... Kick  off  must  be  a  place  kick.  Ibid,  ix,  It  (the 
football)  is  to  be  place-kicked,  and  not  dropped.  1890  Pall 
MallG.  20  Oct.  1/3  A  try,  from  which  the  champion  p  ace- 
kicker  . .  gained  a  goal.  1891  Daily  News  17  Oct.  s/>  IH 


Placeless  (pte'-sles),  a.    [f.  PLACE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
1 1.  Without  a  fixed  place  or  home ;  having  no 

place.  Obs.  rare—1. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  261  panne  be  Saxons, 

strong  men  of  armes,  and  placelees  to  wone  ynne  [L.  Saxo- 

num  ^ens.  .sedibus  vaga},  were  i-prayed  of  be  Bntouns  forto 

come  in  to  Bretayne. 

2.  Not  confined  to  place ;  not  local;  not  bounded 

or  defined. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it  i.  n.  Imposture  2ro  Holding 
a  place-less  place.  .630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.). Sculler  Wk*. 
in  iq/2  Such  a  placelesse  place  is  Purgatory  Created  by  the 
Pope  without  God's  leaue.  a  1834  COLERIDGE  P'fture  129 
Placeless,  as  spirits.  1881  FRASER  Berkeley  212  Our  placing 
and  dating  intelligence  must  be  inadequate  to  the  placeless 
and  dateless  Intellect. 

3.  Having  no  stated  place  or  locality. 

i6u  PRYNNE  &  WALKER  Fiennes's  Trial  s  With  the  date- 
lesse/namelesse, placelesse,  seallesse  Proclamation  inclosed. 
1878  D.  CAMPBELL  Rational  *  True  Gosf.  xv.  80  Dateless, 
placeless  wonders  are  not  very  credible, 

4.  Having  no  place  or  post ;   out  of  office  or 
remunerative  employment. 

1831  Lincoln  Herald  28  Jan.,  Placeless  walked  the  pensive 
WhTgs.  18*4  Sat.  Rev.  13  Aug.  220/1  The  landless  and 
placeless  Irish  gentleman. 

t  Pla'Cely,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [f.  PLACE  sb.  + 
-LT]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  place;  local, 
spatial,  b.  adv.  Locally,  spatially. 

a.  is46CovE«DAtE/.«if*.yi!#fWks.  (ParkerSoc.)  1.455 
Imagining  I  cannot  tell  what  manner  of  placely  presence. 
i£4 N.  TAIRFAX  Bulk  t,  Seh.  85  The  placing  of  body 
between  two  ghostly  beings,  would  not  give  them  a  placely 

^"iMB  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.G.  Dugdale  LMtWvit 
App.  iT86  Christes  body  be  presented  in  thee  bred-not 
placely  as  ther  placed,  spaced,  and  mesured,  but  ghostly. 

Placeman  (pl?-sm*n).     [f.  PLACE  sb.  13  -f- 

M  VN  sb  l]     One  who  holds  an  appointment  u 
service  of  the  sovereign  or  state ;  almost  always 
with  depreciatory  or  hostile  connotation :  One  wh 
is  appointed  (or  who  aspires)  to  such  a  position  from 
motives  of  interest,  without  regard  to  fitness 


PLACEMANSHIP. 

interest  to  be  elected.     1763  Brit.  Mag,  IV.  235  In  1679  the 
House  of  Commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  excluding  placemen 


'Henc^pia-cemanship,  the  position  or  character 

of  a  placeman. 

itoaifrastr>l  Mag.  VII.  751  When  placemanship  is  com- 
bine"  with  Whiggery,  the  combination  is.  .odious. 

Placement  (pigment),  [f.  PLACE  z<.  +  -MENT: 
cf  F  placement  (d'Aubigne  1616),  and  displace- 
ment, replacement.}  The  action  of  placing,  or  fact 
of  being  placed  ;  placing,  arrangement. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  688  A  malformation  in  the 


portion  as  the  placement  of  the  loan  disturbs  the  market 
value  of  the  commodities.  1897  J.  C.  ROBINSON  in  191* 
Cent  Dec.  061  Art  treasures  ..have  found  their  way.,  to 
abiding  placements  from  which  there  can  be  no  return. 

t  Pla-cency.  06s.  [ad.  L.  placentia  (post- 
class.)  suavity,  f.  placent-em :  see  PLACENT  a.\ 
The  quality  of  pleasing,  pleasantness;  disposition 
to  please  or  gratify. 

1639  SALTMARSHE  Policy  153  Men  are  naturally  prone  ..to 
bend  in  placency  towards  their  supenours  humours.  1649 
BULWER  Pathomyot.  H.  H.  102  The  cause  or  matter  of 
molestation  or  placencie. 

t  Pla-ceiiess.  06s.  rare.  [f.  PLACE  s6.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  having  or  occupying  a 
place ;  position,  locality. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  t,  Selv.  78  It  cannot  but  harshly  be 
said,  that  the  world  has  a  placeness  or  whereness  at  all. 
Ibid.  84  Such  a  thing  as  placeness  or  stowage, 
t  Pla'Oent,  s6.    Ots.  rare.     [ad.  L.  placenta 
a  cake :  see  PLACENTA.]    A  flat  cake  or  tablet. 

1603  F.  HERING  Cert.  Rules  (1625)  B  ij  b,  Certaine  Placents 
or  Amulets  confected  of  Arsenicke.  1617  T.  ADAMS  Gen. 
Pract.  Phisicke  (.N.  f,  Q.  7th  Ser.  VII.  29),  Clarified  hony, 
which  must  be  so  hard  that  you  may  make  small  placents 
or  trocisces  of  it. 

Placent  (pl^sent),  a.  rare.   [ad.  L. placent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  placere  to  please.]   Pleasing,  gratifying. 
1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  71  Under 
the  plausibl  praetext,  placent  notion,  specious  name,  ..  and 
fair  construction  of  that  famous  Evangelic  Canon. 
II  Misused  for :  Favourably  disposed,  propitious. 
1898  C.  READE  in  New  Cent.  IV.  501  A  winning  cause  to 
placent  gods  is  dear. 

II  Placenta  (plase-nta).     [L.  placenta  cake  = 
Gr.  TrXaitoeif,  -otvra,  contr.  -ovs,  -ovv-ra,  flat  cake, 
also  mallow  seed,  f.  the  root  irAax-  of  ir\af,  ir\d«o 
flat  plate.     So  in  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  Fr.  in  sense  i.] 
1.  Zool.  and  Ana/.     (Originally  placenta  uterina 
uterine  cake.)      The  spongy   vascular   organ,  of 
flattened  circular  form,  to  which  the  foetus  is  at- 
tached by  the  umbilical  cord,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  is  nourished  in  the  womb,  in  all  the  higher 
mammals,  and  which  is  expelled  in  parturition ; 
the  afterbirth.    Also  applied  to  a  structure  having 
a  similar  function  in  other  animals,  as  some  vivipa- 
rous fishes,  ascidians,  etc. ;  see  quots.  1875,  1888. 
1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  65  The  Fatiis.  .doth  receive  Air 
.  .from  the  maternal  Blood  in  the  Placenta,  uterina,  or  the 
Cotyledones.    Ibid.  67  The  Blood  still  circulates  through 
the  Cotyledons  or  Placenta.    1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
In  women,  unless  in  case  of  twins,  &c.  there  is  but  one 
placenta.    1855  RAMSBOTHAM  Obsletr.  Med.  68  The  term 
placenta  was  derived  from  its  shape.    1875  C.  C.  BLAKK 
Zool.  Pref.,  Sharks  bring  forth  their   young  alive,  and 
nourish  them  while  in  the  womb  by  a  temporary  structure 
called  '  placenta '.    1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A  nim.  Life 
445  In  Salpa  the  developing  embryo  is  nourished  by  a 
placenta  formed,  in  part  at  least,  by  follicle  cells. 
2.   Hot.  The  part  of  the  carpel  to  which  the 
ovules  are  attached ;   also  sometimes  applied  to 
a  structure  which  bears  the  sporangia  in  certain 
vascular  cryptogams. 

1677  GREW  Anat.  Fruits  vii.  §  5  The  Seeds  stuck  all 
round  about  upon  the  Ambit  or  Sides  of  the  Case ;  or  upon 
a  great  Bed  or  Placenta  within  it.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Flower  of  Parnassus,  A  Membranous  fruit  . . 
having.. one  cell  full  of  seeds,  fastened  to  a  placenta  which 
is  often  very  square.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  i.  (1858)  16 
In  the  inside  of  the  ovary  is  a  space  called  the  placenta, 
on  which  the  young  seeds,  or  ovules,  originate.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bat.  395  The  sporangia  arise  .. 
from  some  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  placenta  or  part 
to  which  the  sorus  is  attached. 

Placental  (plase-ntal),  a.  (sb.}     [ad.  mod.L. 
placental-is,  f.  prec. :  see  -AL.] 
1.  Zool.,  etc.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  placenta. 
Placental  murmur,  sound,  soufflet,  the  sound  made  by 
the  blood  entering  the  distendea  uterine  vessels,  heard  in 
auscultation  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy. 

1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  367  From  a  change  of 
function,  placental  blood  is  no  longer  returned  to  the  fiver. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  vii.  84  note,  No  one 
who  has  ever  heard  the  placental  souffle!.  1876  BRISTOWE 
The.  f,  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  265  The  raw  surfaces  of  wounds 
or  of  the  placental  area.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  P\eriod\, 
placental,  the  time  occupied  in  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 
b.  Furnished  with  a  placenta ;  placentate. 


930 

1840-45  OWEN  Odontogr.  HI.  xi.  501  The  development  of 
theirue  molar  teeth  to  their  typical  number  in  the  placental 
Mammalia.  1871  DARWIN  Dae.  Man  I.  vi.  202  Ihe  Mar- 
supials  stand.. below  the  placental  mammals. 

2.  Bot.    Pertaining  to  the  placenta  (of  a  plant). 

18; 
dou 

with  One  anutllGl.        »wyw  ii*~.-—-   — 

flanked  by  a  column  of  placental  tissue, 
B    s/>.  Zool.  A  placental  mammal. 
1864  WEBSTER  cites  OWEN.     1897  Pot.  Sci.  Monthly  Nov. 
17  The  marsupials.. have  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
more  highly  organized  placentals. 

||  Placentalia  (plsesentfha),  sb.  pi.  Zool. 
fmodL.  (L.  Bonaparte  1837),  neuter  pi.  oi  pla- 
cental-is adj. :  see  prec.]  Placental  mammals  ;  a 
primary  division  of  Mammalia,  comprising  those 
provided  with  a  placenta :  contrasted  with  Marsu- 
pialia  and  Monotremata.  It  corresponds  to  the 
more  recent  divisions  Monodelphia  and  Euthena. 

1841  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.    1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice 

^Hence'plaoenta'lian,  a.  adj.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Placentalia ;  b.  sb.  one  of  these. 

Ogam  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc^  Lex. 

Placentary  (pla:-sentan,  plase-ntan),  a.  (sb.) 
[ad.  mo&.L.  placenldrius,  f.  PLACENTA:  see  -ABY!. 
So  F.  placentaire]  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  placenta ;  placental  (Zool.  and  Bot.}.  b.  Zool. 


PLACID. 


i677  GREW  Anat.  Fruits  v.  §  13  A  great  Parenchym 
Boss'  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Bed  or  Placentula  of 
Seeds  ;  which  lie  all  over  it,  as  in  a  Strawberry.  1816  G 


A  great  Parenchymous 
ila  of  the 
:8z6  GOOD 

J  Is.  164  The  cotyledon  appears  . .  necessary 
or 'the  growth  of  the  seed,  and  may  hence  be  denominated 
ts  lungs  or  placentule.  1838  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Placen- 
tula, . .  a  little  placenta :  a  placentule. 

Placer1  (pU'-sai).  [f.  PLACE  v.  -t-  -EB!.]  One 
who  places,  puts,  or  sets ;  one  who  puts  in 
place  or  arranges ;  in  various  technical  uses,  e.  g. 
in  Bookbinding,  a  workman  employed  in  arranging 
the  sheets  ;  in  Pottery,  the  workman  who  puts  the 
ware  ready  for  burning. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  164  Thou  placer  of  plants 
both  humble  and  tall.  1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Words*. 
Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II.  135  A  sorter  out  and  placer  of  tl 
principall  matters  in  the  same  (book)  contained.  1801 
Storting  Mag.  XX.  16  Setters  of  broken  bones,  and  placers 
of  dislocations.  i86»  T.  WRIGHT  Hist.  Dom.^  Manners  vui. 


'Bot  (ed.  4)  I.  377  Uncertainty  in  the  position  of  the  placentary 
lines  1864  WEBSTER  s.v.,  The  placentary  system  of  classi- 
fication.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Placentary,  belonging,  or 
referring  to,  the  Placenta. 

B.  sb.  Zool.  A  placental  mammal. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  . 

Placentate  (plse-sentft),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  placenldt-us,  i.  PLACENTA  :  see -ATE  2.]  Having 
a  placenta :  =  PLACENTAL  a.  I  b. 

1890  in  Cenl.  Diet.     1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Placentation  (plsesent^-Jan).  [a.  F.  placen- 
tation, f.  PLACENTA:  see -ATION.] 

1.  Zool.  The  formation  and  disposition  of  the 
placenta  in  the  uterus. 

1880  HUXLEY  in  Times  25  Dec.  4/1  The  non-prehensile 
pes  would  separate  it  from  the  former,  and  the  placentatior 
from  the  latter  group. 

2.  Bot.  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  the 
placenta  or  placentas  in  the  ovary. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xi.  (1765)  197  By  Placentation 
is  meant  the  Disposition  of  the  Cotyledons  at  the  Time 
when  the  Seed  is  beginning  to  grow.  1848  LINDLEY  Introd. 
Bot.  (ed.  4)  I.  389  The  placentation  of  Water-lilies..  Broom- 
rapes,  .and  Butomads,  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  central 
theory.  1871  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  (ed.  6)  I.  vii.  174  Instances 
of  both  marginal  and  free  central  placentation. 

f  Plaoe-ntiate,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  pla- 
cent-em pleasing,  suave  +  -ATE  3  :  cf.  differentiate^ 
trans.  To  please,  satisfy. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  248  When  you're  placientated 
[sic],  the  Fort  is  won. 

Placentiferous  (ploesenti-feres),  a.  Zool.  and 
Bot.  [f.  PLACENTA  +  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  or  having 
a  placenta. 

1667  H.  OLDENBURG  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  5"  All  Placen- 
tiferous Animals  (if  I  may  assume  this  word)  he  affirms  to 
have  three  Membranes.  1701  DR.  DRAKE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIII.  1236  The  one  [Uterus]  being  Glanduliferous,  and 
the  other  Placentiferous.  1878  MASTERS  Henfrey's  Bot.  300 
As  though  the  placentiferous  lines  were  detached. 

Placentiform  (plase-ntifjum),  a.  Zool.  and 
Bot.  [f.  PLACENTA  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  placenta ;  discoid ;  cake-shaped. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Placentiformis,  ..  Sat.  re- 
sembling a  cake  . .  placentiform.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot. 
(1870)  125  When  what  would  be  otherwise  a  napiform  root 
becomes  compressed  both  at  its  base  and  apex . .  it  is  said 
to  be  placentiform.  1895  Syd.  See.  Lex. 

Flacentigerous  (plsesenti'dgerss),  a.  Zool. 
and  Bot.  [f.  PLACENTA  +  -GEBOUS.]  Bearing  a 
placenta :  •=  PLACENTIFEBODS. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  PlacentiOWS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  placentia 
suavity,  PLACENCT  +  -ous.]  Pleasing,  or  disposed 
to  please ;  complaisant,  amiable,  agreeable,  suave. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  in.  York  (1662)  230  A  Placentious 
Person,  gaining  the  goodwill  of  all.  1683  PETTUS  Fletit 
Min.  n.  20  Such  things  as  are  placentious  or  pleasing  to  us. 

II  Placentitis  (plaesentsi'tis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  PLACENTA  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  placenta. 

1844  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1849-52  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  943/2  Simpson  has  described  an  acute  and  chronic  form 
of  placentitis. 

Placentoid  (plase-ntoid),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OID.]  Resembling  a  placenta ;  placentiform. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Placentophagy(pl£esentp-fad3i).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-PHAGY.]  The  eating  of  the  placenta. 

1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Apr.  900  In  certain  parts  of  the 
Soudan,  placentophagy  is  habitually  practised. 

Placentule  (plase'ntial).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
placentula,  dim.  of  PLACENTA:  see  -ULE.]  A 
small  placenta  (but  in  quot.  1826  applied  to  a  coty- 
ledon :  cf.  COTYLEDON  3). 


ware  ready  for  burning  is  called  '  placing1,  and  upon 
skill  of  the  placer  much  of  the  success  of  the  oven  depends. 
1902  Daily  Chnn.  18  June  10/5  Collators  and  Placers 
wanted. 

Placer2  (pl^'ssi).  Mining.  (Chiefly  U.S.)  [a. 
Amer.  Sp.flacer  (plase'r)  'deposit,  shoal',  allied 
to  placet  a  sand-bank,  f.  plaza  place.] 

A  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth,  in  the  bed  of 
a  stream,  or  any  alluvial  or  diluvial  detritus,  con- 
taining gold  or  other  valuable  minerals  in  parti- 
cles ;  a  place  where  this  detritus  is  washed  for 
gold,  etc.  Alsoyf^-. 

In  U.  S.  law,  placer  includes  all  forms  of  mineral  deposits 
excepting  veins  in  place. 

1848  WISLIZENUS  Tour  N.  Mexico  24  (Stanf.)  Ihe  old  and 
the  new  Placer,  near  Santa  Fe.have  attracted  most  attention, 
and  not  only  gold  washes,  but  some  gold  mines,  .are  worked 
there.  1851  AFPLETON  in  Longfellow's  Zj/i  (1891)  II.  219 
Why  it  is  a  Golden  Legend  ..  if  it  be  not  that  it  .is  such 
a  placer  of  richness.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Lit.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  113  Like  diggers  in  California  ' prospecting  fora 
placer '.  1858  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1870)  296  It  is  a  vast 
placer  full  of  nuggets  for  the  philologist.  1874  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  t,  Mining  325  This  placer  covers  an  area  c 
perhaps  two  hundred  acres,  with  probably  an  average  depth 
of  25  feet  of  gold-bearing  earth. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  placer-diggings,  -gold, 
-mine,  -miner,  -mining. 

1867  MURCHISON  Siluria  xix.  (ed.  4)  47"  There  are  placer- 
workings  on  rocks  containing  Jurassic  fossils.  1868  ISAB. 
SAXON  Five  Years  within  Gold.  Gate  84  Almost  wholly 


11C1U  Urtl  I  v/«    n»i_  \.wmi«.j  •       —i-y F    f->    *-e          •  t. 

Pov  I.  iii.  (1881)  55  In  the  early  days  of  California.. the 
placer  miner  ..  picked  up.. his  ' wages '.. in  actual  money. 
Mi  Lit.  W«r//(BostonU.S.)2i  May  177/1  The  Chinaman 

has  found  it  lucrative  to  continue  placer  mining  where  the 
whites  have  given  it  up.  1897  Daily  News  21  July  5/4  The 
workings  on  the  Klondyke  or  Deer  River  are  placer  mines, 
i  e  ,  the  earth  is  dug  up  and  washed  with  sluices. 

Placet  (pi? -set),     [a.  L.  placet  'it  pleases', 
3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  placere  to  please.] 
"..  The  Latin  for  '  it  pleases  (me  or  us) '. 


plant  ',"as"the  case  may  be.  It  is  also  in  the  power  of  the 
Vice-chancellor,  or  of  the  Proctors  conjointly,  to  veto  any 
proposal  by  their  '  Non  placet ',  as  in  9001.  1893. 

e  iS9»  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  n.  vi.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  240/1 
Whilst  I  cry  placet,  like  a  senator.  1893  LIDDON  etc.  L&, 
Pusey  I.  xvi.  378  Amidst  a  tremendous  shout  of  Placet 
from  the  area  the  decisive  formula  was  uttered,  Nobis  pro- 
curatoribus  non  placet'  [Us,  the  proctors,  it  pleases  notj, 
and  the  question  of  the  statute  was  for  the  time  at  an  end. 

2  as  sb.  a.  The  expression  of  assent  or  sanc- 
tion (by  this  word) ;  formerly,  the  assent  of  the 
temporal  power  necessary  for  the  publication  and 
execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  5  Whose 
placet  he  accounts  the  plaudite  of  his  pames.  1593  tr. 
Guicciardinis  Descr.  Low-C.  21  b,  The  pope  cannot  gmea 
benefice,  nor  a  pardon,  nor  send  a  bull  into  the  countrey 
without  the  Princes  Placet. 

b.  A  vote  of  assent  in  a  council,  or  in  tne  c< 
greeation  or  convocation  of  a  university. 

1883  Manch.  Exam,  i  Dec.  4/7  The  report,  .was  «***•• 
by  40  non-placets  to  39  placets.  1905  Daily  News  6  Mar  6 
'  Why  should  the  University  be  ruled  from  the  country 
parishes?  '.  .was  asked  again  by  the  '  placet  party. 

f3.  erron.  for  PLACIT,  q.  v. 

Placfont,  erroneous  form  of  PAKTONG. 

1893  JOHNSTONE-LAVIS  in  Nature    12  Jan.  257/2   The 
amplifying  lever  is  composed  of  fine  placfont  tubes. ..  in 
pendulum  bob  is  a  flattened  cylinder  supported  by  a  plac- 
font wire  1.5001.  long. 

Plachart,  obs.  form  of  PLACABD. 

Placid  (plse-sid),  a.  [ad.  ^.placid-us  pleasing, 
favourable,  gentle,  mild,  calm,  f.  root  of  placere  to 
please;  see  -n>i.  Cf.  f.placide  (is-i6thc.).] 

1.  Mild,  gentle;  calm,  peaceful;  unruffled,  tran- 
quil, still,  serene. 


Mag.  aaa  j  b, 


PLACIDIOUS. 

these  my  Labours.. may  be.. preserved  from  the  turbulent 
Storms  of  discontented  Spirits.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  III.  217 
That  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard.  1775  JOHNSON  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Ttiralc  21  July,  That  you  sit  down  placid  and  con- 
tent disposed  to  enjoy  the  present.  1831  G.  DOWNES  Lett. 
Cont.  Countries  I.  93  The.  .Valley,  .of  Interlaken..is  alto- 
gether of  a  placid,  pastoral  character.  1850  TENNVSON  In 
Mem.  ix,  Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore  Sailest  the 
placid  ocean-plains.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe 
(1804)  x.  251  The  male  population  is  distinctly  of  a  placid 
temperament. 

t  b.  Of  peaceful  disposition  towards  another ; 
free  from  anger  or  wrath.  Obs. 

1663  Aron-bimn.  23  To  make  an  atonement,  to  render  him 
placid  and  gracious. 

•)•  2.  Pleasing,  agreeable,  welcome.  Obs.  rare. 

1617-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  lix.  92  Those  things  . .  are 
made  placid  or  disgustful,  as  fond  Opinion  catches  them. 

3.  Comb.,  as  plac  id-faced,  -mannered,  etc. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xiv,  A  little  fat  placid-faced 
old  gentleman. 

t  Placi'dious,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [irreg.  f. 
PLACID  +  -lous.]  =  prec. 

1607  TOPSELL  four./.  Beasts  (1658)  125  The  Dogs  did  .. 
discern  betwixt  Christians  and  Turks ;  for  towards  the  Turks 
they  were  most  eager,  furious,  and  unappeaseable,  but 
towards  Christians,  although  unknown,  most  easie,  peaceable 
and  placidious. 

Placidity  (plasi-diti).  [ad.  L.  placiditas,  f. 
placidus  PLACID  :  see  -ITT.  So  F.  placiditi  (1878 
in  Diet.  Acad.).]  The  quality  of  being  placid ; 
mildness,  calmness,  tranquillity,  peacefulness. 

1619  W.  SCUATER  Exf.  i  Thess.  (1630)  142  First  Meek- 
nesse !  secondly  Placiditie,  as  for  want  of  a  plainer  terme, 
I  am  forced  to  call  it.  1766  CHANDLER  Life  David  I.  ii. 
36  He.. behaves  with  the  utmost  placidity,  moderation,  and 
calmness.  1816  G.  CRABB  Eng.  Synonymes  187/2  Placidity 
is  more  of  a  natural  gift ;  serenity  is  acquired.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xix.  (1878)  360  All  the  placidity 
of  his  countenance  had  vanished. 

Placidly  (pte-sidli),  adv.  [f.  PLACID  H-  -LT  2.] 
In  a  placid  manner;  mildly,  calmly,  quietly; 
peacefully,  without  agitation. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  vln.  xxix.  §  ii  Hee  . .  sweetly  and 
placidly  resigned  up  his  soule  into  his  Father's  hands.  1605 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  ill.  i.  (1723)  145  It  placidly 
distends  the  Tubes  and  Vessels  of  Vegetables.  1786  tr. 
Beckford's  Vathek  (1883)  125  How  placidly  doth  he  recline 
his  lovely  little  head  !  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  24 
The  two  friends  are  placidly  smoking  their  cigars  by  the 
open  window. 

Flacidness  (plce-sidnes).  [f.  PLACID  t  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  placid  :  =  PLACIDITY. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Placidttess,  Peaceableness,  Quietness. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xlii.  310  To  enjoy 
yourself  with  your  usual  placidness,  and  not  to  be  rufrled. 


931 

Placitory.. is  double,  first,  that  in  writing  upon  the  Records ! 
.  .The  other. .  vocall,  which  pleads  before  the  Judge  to  the 
Jury.  1836  in  SMART,  and  in  later  Diets. 

II  Placitum  (purritte).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  PI. 
placita.  [L.,  an  opinion,  determination,  maxim, 
prop,  neuter  pa.  pple.  of  placere  to  please ;  in 
med.L.  the  sentence  of  a  court,  a  fine,  a  trial,  a 
plea.]  The  decree  of  a  judge,  the  decision  or 
determination  of  a  public  assembly,  a  court  of 
justice,  or  the  like ;  hence  '  the  public  assemblies 
of  all  degrees  of  men  where  the  king  presided,  and 
where  they  consulted  upon  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom'  (S taunt's  Law  Diet.  1717).  Also,  in 
//.  the  proceedings  at  such  assemblies  or  courts, 
debates,  trials  at  Taw,  pleadings'  or  pleas. 

1668  HOWE  Bias.  Righteous  (1815)  22  The  placita  or 
decretals  of  the  Redeemer.  1701!  PHILLIPS,  Placitum,  a 
Sentence  of  the  Court,  an  Opinion,  an  Ordinance  or  Decree ; 
. .  In  our  Common-Law,  Placita  signifies  Pleas  or  Pleadings ; 
it  was  also  sometimes  taken  for  Penalties  or  Fines.  1769 

trial  in 


ROBERTSON  Chas.  K(i7o6)  I.  269  In  a  placitum  or 

.  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  4-  Exf. 
decessors  were 


of  the  verb  PLACE  ;  the  condition  or  mode  of  being 
placed ;  putting,  setting,  location ;  position,  situa- 
tion ;  arrangement,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  i  Cor.  34  The  diuers 
placyng  and  vse  [of  the  members),  .apertayneth  to  the  welth 
of  the  whole  body.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.  I.  xix.  21  b,  Hauing  wel  considered  the  placing  of  the 
campe.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  v.  65  Shee  being  downe, 
I  haue  the  placing  of  the  Brutish  Crowne.  1705  HEARNE 
Collect.  3  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  in  It  stood  according  to  ye  old 
Placing,  U.  3.  7.  Jur.  1713  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat. 
Archit.  I.  1 16  The  commodious  and  agreeable  placing  of 
Statues.  1811  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xx,  More  than  all  my 
absences.. from  the  time  of  my  placing.  1824  L.  MURRAY 
E-ng.  Grant,  (ed.  5)  I.  446  The  wrong  placing  of  the  adverb 
ouljf.  1894  Daily  News  26  July  3/3  He  won  the  race  so 
easily  that  little  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  placings  of  the 
remainder  of  the  field.  1898  [sec  PLACER']. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  placing-house,  the  building  in 
a  china  or  earthenware  factory  where  the  ware  is 
'  placed'  in  fire-clay  saggers  or  setters  in  preparation 
for  being  baked. 

1881  Porcelain  Works  Worcester  25  The  manufactured 
objects  being  now  ready  for  baking  are  taken  to  the  placing 
house  of  the  biscuit  oven. 

t  Placit  iplse-sit).  Obs.  Also  placet,  [ad.  L. 
placit-um  :  see  PLACITUM.  So  It.  placilo.'} 

1.  What  is  decided  or  determined  upon ;  an  opinion, 
a  judgement ;  a  decision,  decree,  ordinance. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Leant,  it.  xxv.  §  5  That  Secondarie 
reason,  .which  is  grounded  upon  the  placets  of  God.  1641 
J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol.  iii.  125  Those  Masters  of  opinions 
.  .that  seek  to  obtrude  upon  Gods  inheritance  their  conceits 
and  placits.  1661  GLANVILL  l^an.  Dogm.  120  As  little  in  their 
Power  as  the  placits  of  destiny.  1738  WARBURTON  Div. 
Lfgat.  App.  50  Delivering  us  the  placits  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers. 1831  J.  BREE  St.  Herbert's  Isle  70  Oral  theorems 
and  placits. 

2.  A  plea,  a  petition,  rare. 

i8ia  SCOTT  Nigel  ix,  The  boon  which  I  am  now  to  ask  . . 
is,  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased,  on  the  instant,  to 
look  at  the  placet  of  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

t  Pla-oitatory, a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ~L.placitat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  placitare  (Plaut.),  freq.  of  placere  to 
please  +  -ORY  ^.]  =  next. 

XS^9.  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  164  An  other 
exercise  of  the  lawe,  which  they  terme  the  Arte  Placitatorie, 
or  els  AduocMorie. 

t  Pla'citory,  a.  Law.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
pladl-tim  (see  below)  -t-  -ORY  -.]  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  pleas  or  pleading. 

'650  J.  CLAYTON  Reports  Chancery  Pref.  aj,  The  art 


the  presence  of  Charlemagne.    1794  G.  ADAMS 

Philos.  II.  xxi.  413  \i\\teplaciia  of  their  pred< 

not  lost  sight  of  or  neglected.    1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Enip. 

ix.  (1880)  138  The  placita  at  which  these  laws  were  framed 

or  published,  would  not  have  been  crowded,  as  of  yore,  by 

armed  freemen. 

Flack-  (plsek).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  Forms :  5-7  plak,  plake,  plakk  o,  plaoko, 
6-  plack.  [prob.  a.  Flem.  placke,  plcckc,  a  small 
coin  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  current  in  the  I5th  c., 
of  varying  value,  in  I7thc.  Du.  (Hexham)  applied 
to  the  French  sou ;  hence  F.  plaque  (1425),  plac- 
qtu,  plecque,  med.L.  placca  (1481).  Orig.  'flat 
disk,  tablet ' ;  so  Flem.  plak,  f  .plaque.  Cf.  MLG. 
plack,  LG.  plak,  plakke  spot,  piece,  patch,  rag, 
flat  piece  of  land,  dug  turf;  Du.  plak  flat  lath  for 
beating,  blow,  spot,  slice ;  MHG.  placke,  phlacke 
spot,  patch,  rag.  Cf.  PLACARD,  PLACKET,  PLECK. 

Cf.  1425  Journal  ifun  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an.  1425,  355, 
Buchon.  (Godef.)  En  ce  temps  courott  une  monnoie  a  Paris, 
nommee  plaques,  pour  douze  deniers  parisis,  et  estoient  de 
par  le  due  de  Bourgogne.  See  also  Du  Cange,  Placa, 
Placca.] 

f  a.  A  coin  of  the  Netherlands  of  the  isth  and 
i6th  centuries.  Obs.  b.  A  small  billon  coin  issued 
by  James  III  of  Scotland ;  also,  a  small  copper 
coin  current  in  Scotland  in  the  i£th  and  i6th 
centuries,  worth  4  pennies  Scots. 


xxvj".  £1483  UAXTON  Dialogues  17  inise  Den  groies  01 
englond;  Suche  ther  be  of  flaundresi  Plackes  and  half 
plackes  [Patards  et  demi  patards\  1516  in  Lett.  *  Pap. 
Hen.  Vlll,  IV.  n.  1149  Double  plakks  or  Carolus  shall  be 
current  for  4</.  as  now. 

b.  1473  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  /7/(i8i4)  II.  jos/i  As  tuiching  be 
plakkis  &  be  new  pennyis,  be  lordis  thinkis  pat  be  striking 
!  of  bame  be  cessit.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  VIM.  Prol.  03  Sum 
penis  furth  a  pan  boddum  to  prent  fats  plakkis.  1340  Laric. 
wills  (1857)  II.  140  A  bende  placke  whyche  ys  in  my  purse. 
a  1578  LINOESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  169 
The  wyffis  wald  refuse  the  said  cunzie  quhilk  was  callit  ane 
Couchrinis  plak  and  said  to  him  that  it  wald  be  cryit  doun. 
1583  in  Cochran-Patrick  Rec.  Coinage  Scot.  (1876)  I.  159 
1  hat  all  the  saides  twelf  pennie  peices  babeis  and  plackes 
with  the  thre  pennie  grottis  and  half  plackes  now  current 
salbe  brocht  in  to  his  hienes  cunyehous  .  .  and  thairof  new 
money  to  be  cunyeit  1617  MORYSON  ftin.  i,  283  The  Scots 
haue  of  long  time  had..  Flacks,  which  they  esteemed  for  4 
pence,  but  3  of  them  make  an  English  penny.  x66jRAY  Three 
Itiii.  n.  162  One  bodel  they  call  tway-pennies  :  two  bodels 
a  plack.  a  1706  R.  SEMPLE  Piper  Kilbarchan  ix,  At  bridals 
he  wan  many  placks.  1786  CAKDONNEL  Numism.  Scot. 
Pref.  33  The  plack  is  an  ideal  coin  at  this  present  time 
in  Scotland.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  *  Leg.  xix.  (1857) 
2^9  After  collecting  all  the  placks  and  boddlcs  of  the  party 
(little  pieces  of  copper  coin,  with  the  head  of  Charles  II  on 
one  side,  and  the  Scotch  thistle  on  the  other). 

C.  In  proverbial  phrases,  as  the  type  of  some- 
thing of  very  small  value;  the  smallest  possible 
amount  ;  a  farthing  ;  a  bit  ;  as  in  not  worth  a  plack, 
utterly  worthless;  plack  and  bawbee,  plack  and 
boddle,  in  full,  every  penny,  to  the  last  farthing; 
two  and  a  plack,  a  trifle,  a  small  sum. 

a  1550  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.T.S.)  307  He  wald  nocht  mend 
thame  worth  ane  plack.  157*  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii. 
ri8  Plainer  nor  pois  we  neuer  left  ane  plak.  1*93  Scotch 
Presbyt.  Elof.  (1738)  126  I'll  hazard  twa  and  a  plack. 
1787  W.  TAYLOR  Scots  Poems  6  Ise  frankly  own  mysel  his 
debtor  For  plack  an'  boddle.  z8oj  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld. 
Ball.  31  They  pick'd  my  pocket  i'  the  thrang,  And  de'il  a 
plack  had  I.  1814  SCOT  i-  ll'tit'.  xlix,  He  wasna  a  plack  the 
waur.  1810  —  Abbot  vi,  I  would  not  Sir  H  albert  had  seen 
her  .  .  for  two  and  a  plack. 

d.  attrib.  Of  the  value  of  or  costing  a  plack. 
1560  Aberdeen  Reer.  XXIV.  (Jam.),  His  wyf  brewit  plak. 
kill.    1567  Gnde  t,  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  204  His  plak  Pardonis, 
are  bot  lardonis,  Of  new  fund  vanitie.     1824  SCOTT  Red- 
gauntlet  ch.  xx,  He  asked  .  .  '  Whether  he  could  have  a 
plack-pie  '.    1899  Wtstm.  Gaz.  28  July  5/3  From  ancienl 
times  the  revenues  in  Scotch  burghs  were  derived  from  small 
imposts,  variously  called  petty  customs,  plack  dues,  and  so 
on,,  .levied  on  animals  and  goods  entering  the  burgh. 
' 


PLACO-. 

155*  T.  BARNABP.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  n.  App.  E.  154 
He  sent  me  thither  [Newhaven  =  Havre]  upon  the  kings 
cost :  and  I  drew  a  plack  of  yt,  and  brought  yt  to  hym.  .my 
Ixird  Fitz  Williams.. better  than  three  or  four  hours,  pur- 
viewing  the  placket. 

Placket2  (plae'ket).     [Origin  obscure.    Perh. 
he  same  word  a&placal,  var.  form  of  PLACARD  sb., 
sense  3  of  which  coincides  with  sense  i  here,  and 
may  possibly  be   the  origin   of  the  other  uses. 
I  tut  the  order  of  the  senses  is  uncertain,  and  the 
following  is  merely  provisional.] 
fl.  (?)  =  PLACCATE  i,  PLACARD  3.  Obs.  rare. 
1616  CAPT.  SMITH  Auid.  Yng-  Seamen  16  Braded  plackets 
or  brests  of  defence. 

2.  An    apron   or  petticoat :   hence   transf.  the 
wearer  of  a  petticoat,  a  woman.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4  Cr.  n.  iii.  22  The  curse  dependant  on 
those  that  wane  for  a  placket.  016*5  FLETCHER  Hum. 
Lieut,  iv.  iv.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  you  are  to  yourself. 
Sir;  Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket? 
1661  W.  K.  Conf  Charac.,  Old  Hording  Hag  (1860)  88  The 
extent  of  her  placket  is  alwayes  lower  than  her  smock,  and 
that  comes  but  an  inch  lower  than  her  navel.  1665  CROWNE 
Sir  C.  Nice  n.  13  Eve,  the  mother  of  jilts,  ..  pretended  to 
modesty,  and  fell  a  making  plackets  presently.  1711  E. 
WARD  Quix.  I.  244  Because  the  Meal  from  off  his  Jacket 
Should  not  be  seen  upon  her  Placket.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of 
L.  vi.  v,  Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  be  not  ? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot.  1881 
Dui  FIELD  Don  Quix.  II.  493  A  farthingale  and  placket 
[Sp.  saboyanas  de  seda}  instead  of  her  grey  petticoat. 

3.  The  opening  or  slit  at  the  top  of  a  skirt  or 
petticoat,  for  convenience  in  putting  on  and  off; 
also,  the  slit  in  a  shirt,  usually  behind. 

(Quots.  1605,  c  1620  are  doubtful.) 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  100  Keepe  ..thy  hand  out  of 
Plackets,  citao  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Lit.  fr.  Lawyer  v. 
ii.  Keep  thy  hand  from  thy  sword,  and  from  thy  Laundresse 
placket.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Placket,  the  fore-part  of  a  Woman's 
Petticoat  or  Shift.  1719  D'UnFKY  Pills  (1872)  II.  19  And 
Madge  had  a  ribbon  hune  down  to  her  Placket.  1755 
SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV7io4  Teresa  Panza..came  forth 
•  .with  a  grey  petticoat,  so  short  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
cut  close  to  the  placket. 

t  b.  Also  sensu  obscxno.  Obs. 

1601  MUNDAY  Downfall  Earl  Huniington  IL  ii.  D  ij  b, 
And  lust  doe  vncase,  From  the  placket  to  the  pappe.  1673 
HICKERINCILL  Gregory  Father  Greybeard  230,  I  got  all,  to 
her  very  plackit.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  28.  3/2  She's 
..Well  pleas'd  with  her  Cull  in  her  Placket. 


wnicn  instrument  01  iii>,  <u  w«t»  &*uu,  wnan/utiu  in  n>j  u«ujr 
Lambert's  placket.  l8ao  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  60  (1822) 
II.  62  In  a  placket  at  her  side  is  an  old  enamelled  watch. 
niSis  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Placket,  a  pocket.  1841 
CHORLEY  Mus.  $  Manners  (1844)  III.  186  The  coupe" 
was  occupied  by  a  substantial  burgher,  with  his  placket  at 
his  side,  and  his  pipe  for  ever  at  his  mouth.  1868  BROWNING 
Ring  4  Bk.  v.  1155  What  meancth  this  epistle.  .1  pick  from 
out  thy  placket  and  peruse  ? 

6.  Comb,  placket-hole,  an  opening  in  the  outer 
skirt  to  give  access  to  the  pocket  within;  also  =  3. 

1763  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  i,  Are  not  trouse,  and  placket- 
holes,  and  pump-handles— and  spigots  and  faucets,  in  danger 
still,  from  the  same  association?  1880  Daily  Tel.  20  May,  The 
well-known  '  placket-hole ',  which  is  seldom  free  from  points 
of  escape,  and  has  a  trick  of  gaping  wide  open  to  disclose 
its  contents  to  any  curious  eye.  1898  Wcstm.  Gat.  17  Mar. 
3/2  The  concealing  of  the  placke(  hole  is  quite  an  object 
just  now.  1003  Pilot  20  June  5*9/1  The  purse  dropped 
through  her  placket-hole,  instead  of  going  into  her  pocket 

Plackless   (pla:'klcs),  a.   Sc.     [f.  PLACK  + 

-LESS.] 

1786 


'-*.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  a.  F.  plaque.\ 
=  PLACKET  1,  q.  v.  for  quot.  Plack,  var.  PLAYOCK, 
toy.  Plackard(e,  -erd,  obs.  ff.  PLACARD. 

t  Placket  1.    Obs.  rare.     [app.  a.  F.  plaquette 
tablet,  dim.  of  plaque  thin  plate.]     A  plan  or  map. 


.]     Without  a  plack  ;  penniless. 

BURNS  Scotch  Drink  xvi.  Poor  plackless  devils  like 
mysel'.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1842)  161  In  cottages  Where 
poor  folk  plackless  gae. 

Placo-  (plae-ko),  before  a  vowel  plac-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  wX<L£,  w\o«-  a  flat  plate, 
tablet,  entering  into  various  scientific  words. 
Flaoobxa-nohld  (-kid)  [Gr.  ^TX"*  g'lls].  one 
of  the  Placobranchia,  a  division  of  nudibranchiate 
gastropods  having  lamellar  gills  covering  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lobes  and  back ;  so  Kacobra-n- 
chold  (-koid)  a.,  resembling  or  akin  to  the  Placo- 
branchia. Pla-coderm  [Gr.  Stpfia  skin]  a.,  having 
the  skin  encased  in  broad  flat  bony  plates,  as 
certain  fossil  fishes ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Placo- 
dermata  or  Placodermi,  an  order  of  Palseozoic 
fishes  having  the  head  and  pectoral  region  thus 
protected;  sb.  one  of  the  Placodermata;  so  Placo- 
de-rmal,  Placode'rmatouB  adjs. ;  Placode'rmold 
a.,  resembling  the  placoderms  in  form  or  structure. 
Pla-codont  [Gr.  i5ow  tooth]  a.,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Placodontia,  a  division  of  fossil  saurians 
having  thickly-set  short  flat  palatal  teeth;  J 
(also  Placodo-nUd),  a  reptile  belonging  to  H 
Placodontia;  so  Placondcrntoid  o., resembling  tl 
placodonts  in  form  or  structure.  Placog»-noid 
[GANOID]  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Placoganoidei, 
a  division  of  fossil  Devonian  fishes,  having  tl 
head  and  part  of  the  body  protected  by  large 
eanoid  plates  ;  **.,  a  fish  of  the  Placoganoidei ; 
also  Placopmoi-dean  a.  and  sb.  Pl*co-phoraa 
fGr  -<frcipo5  bearing]  a.,  of  or  pertaining  tc 
Placophora,  a  sub-order  of  molluscs,  sometim 
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made  a  primary  division,  comprising  only  the 
CHITONS  (Polyplacophora)  ;  sb.,  one  of  the  Placo- 
fhora,  a  chiton  ;  so  Placo-pliorous  a. 

1859-65  PAGE  Gaol.  Terms  (ed.  2),  *  Placoderms,  .  .  Dr.  Pan- 
der's term  for  the  bony-plated  or  bone-encased  fishes  of  t  he  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  Geol.  Field  239 
The  placoderra  was  destined  to  disappear  with  the  Devonian 
period.  1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Palxont.  (ed.  3)  II. 
icoi  Points  in  which  the  Siluroids  resemble  the  *Placo- 
dermatous  Ganoids.  Ibid.  921  It  has.,  been  suggested.,  that 
the  "Placodermoid  Ganoids  were  closely  related  to  the 
Ascidian  Invertebrates.  1859  OWEN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8) 
XVII.  124/2  The  *placoganoid  and  ganoid,  heterocercal  and 
notochordal  fishes  of  the  Devonian.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol. 
vii.  276  Placoganoids,  having  the  body  covered  with  plates 
instead  of  scales.  1872  W.  S.  SVMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  vii.  254 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Silurian  epoch  the  .  .  Placo- 
ganoids make  their  appearance. 

Pla-codine.  A/in.  Also  placodite.  [ad.  Ger. 
plakodin  (A.  Breithaupt  1841),  f.  Gr.  v\aKiuSrjs 
flat,  cake-like,  f.  ir\a£,  irXcuc-  tablet,  cake.]  A 
name  given,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  native 
mineral,  to  an  arsenide  of  nickel-,  Ni4  Asj,  now 
considered  to  be  a  furnace-product. 

1856  Eng.  Cycl.  IV.  367/2  Placodine  (Arseniuret  of  Nickel). 
.  .Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  1886  Cassell's 
Encycl.  Diet.  ,  Placodine  ',  placodite. 

Flaccid  (plae-koid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
irAdf  ,  ir\ajc-  flat  plate,  tablet  :  see  -OID.  Cf.  F. 
Placoides,  in  mod.L.  form  Placoidei,  name  given  by 
Agassiz,  1833,  to  certain  fishes,  on  account  of  the 
plate-like  appearance  of  their  scales.  (The  earliest 
derivative  in  Eng.  was  app.  placoidean.)] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  plate  ;  applied  to  the 
horny  scales  and  tubercles  of  the  Placoidei:  see  B. 

1841  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  iv.  73  One  kind  of  scale, 
for  instance  the  Placoid  or  broad-plated  scale,  is  found  to 
characterize  all  the  cartilaginous  fishes  of  Cuvier  except  the 
sturgeon.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  68  The 
dermal  exo-skeleton  may  take  the  form  of.  .  placoid  or  spiny 
dentinal  formations.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  349  Very  young 
individuals  possess  a  series  of  small  '  placoid  '  spines.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  411  The  primitive  form 
[of  the  exoskeleton]  occurs..  in  the  shape  of  dermal  teeth 
(=  placoid  scales),  similar  in  structure  and  development  to 
oral  teeth. 

2.  Having  placoid  scales  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Placoidei:  see  B. 

1847  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  136  A  genus  of  fossil  Placoid  fishes. 
1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855)  275  The  first  order,  or  Placoid, 
..have  the  skin  irregularly  covered  with  plates  of  enamel, 
sometimes  large,  as  in  the  rays,  sometimes  reduced  to  small 
points,  as  in  the  sharks.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  21  The  dis- 
tinctions between  .  .  placoid  and  ganoid  fishes  are  vague. 

B.  sb.  A  fish  of  the  division  Placoidei,  contain- 
ing the  sharks  and  rays,  distinguished  by  having  the 
skin  protected  by  irregularly  disposed  bony  scales, 
sometimes  bearing  spines. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  %  Schm.  xxi.  (1858)  473  The  mere 
detached  teeth  and  spines  of  placoids.  1873  DAWSON  Eartk 
4-  Man  v.  96  The  Placoids  or  shark-like  fishes. 

Hence  Placoi-dal  a.  rare  ;  Placet-dean  a.  and  sb. 

1836  BUCKLAND  Geol.  f,  Min.  I.  xiii.  269  note,  Placoidians. 
.  .  Fishes  of  this  Order  are  characterized  by  having  their 
skin  covered  irregularly  with  plates  of  enamel  [etc.].  Ibid. 
283  Genera  of  the  first  and  second  orders  (Placoidean  and 
Ganoidian)  .  .ceased  suddenly.  1845  R.  CHAMBERS  Vestiges 
(ed.  4)  207  When  fishes  came,  the  first  forms  were  those 
grmoidal  and  placoidal  types  which  correspond  with  the  early 
foetal  condition  of  higher  orders.  1849  SMART  Diet.  Suppl., 
Placoideans. 

Placquart,  obs.  form  of  PLACARD. 

Placque,  variant  of  PLAQUE. 

II  Placula  (pli£-ki*aa).  Biol.  [mod.L.,  dim.  from 
Gr.  *\a(,  w\ax-  tablet,  plate.]  Name  for  the 
embryo  of  Calcispongiss  at  that  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment when  it  has  the  form  of  a  plate  or  disk. 
Hence  Pla'cular,  Pla-culate  adjs.,  having  the  form 
of  a  placula. 

1884  A.  HYATT  jn  Proc.  BostonSoc.  Nat.  Hist.  XXIII.  89 
ihe  primitive  differentiation  of  the  placula  into  two  layers 
is  established  in  what  we  have  designated  the  diploplacula. 
Ibid.  97  The  embryo  of  Calcispongia  is  also  a  placula  until 
the  same  sta 


.  pongia  s  aso  a  pacua  unt 

the  same  stage.    Ibid.  150  A  full-grown,  primitive,  placu- 
late  form.     1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pfacular,  .  .  Placulate. 

Plad,  Pladding,  obs.  ff.  PLAID,  PLAIDINQ. 


,  ,       .    .  ,  . 

t  Pladding,  ?  variant  of  platting,  PLAITING. 
a  171  1  KmDamaift  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  505  The  Garlands 
are.begun  of  Pladding  fine,  Our  Wedding-clothes  are  made, 

Pladge,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  PLEDGE. 

Pladman,  var.  of  PLAIDMAN  ,  Highlander. 

II  Plafond  (plafon).  Arch.  Also  7  platfouud. 
7-9  platfoud,  8  plafforid.  [F.  plafond  (^plat- 
fond}  a  ceiling  (1559  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  plat  flat 
+  fond  bottom.] 

1.  A  ceiling,  either  flat  or  vaulted  ;  usually  as 
enriched  with  paintings  ;  hence,  a  painting  executed 
on  a  ceiling,  f  In  plafond:  on  the  ceiling. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Arc/tit.  H.  ix.  no  Also  they  do 
rarely  well  about  Platfonds  and  upon  Ground-works.  1670 
LASSELLS  Voy.  Italy  I.  87  The  roof..  is  all  guilt,  and  set 
with  curious  pictures  in  Platfound.  1705  Jos.  TAYLOR 
Joura.  EdM.  (1003)  37  The  plaffond  is  handsomely  painted. 
1714  STEELE  Lover  No.  33  (1723)  192  The  whole  Plafond 
or  Ceiling.  1801  FUSELI  in  Led.  Paint,  ii.  (1848)  398  The 
Platfonds,  panels,  and  cupolas,  of  palaces  and  temples.  1835 


WILLIS  Pencillings  xiii.  102  Naked  female  figures  fill 
every  plafond. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clen's  Treat.  Arcliit.  I.  52  The 
Plafond  or  Soffit  of  the  Cornice.  1842-76  GWILT  Archit. 
Gloss.,  Plafond  or  Platfond, . .  also  the  underside  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  larmier  of  the  cornice ;  generally  any  sofite. 

II  Plaga  (pl<?'-ga).  Zool.  [L.  plaga  blow, 
stroke,  wound,  stripe,  a.  Gr.  TTAIJ-YJJ,  Doric  ir\ayd 
blow,  stroke.]  A  stripe  of  colour. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvL  286  Plaga... A  long 
and  large  spot.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plaga, . . also  Zool.,  a 
stripe  of  colour. 

Flagal  (pte'-gal),  a.   Mus.     [a<i.  med.L.  pla- 

flis  (whence  It.  plagale,  F.,  Ger.  plagal),  f.  med. 
plaga  the  plagal  mode  (Du  Cange),  app.  a 
back-formation  from  med.L.  plagius,  a.  med.  Gr. 
irAd/yios  plagal  (w\aytos  ijx05  a  plagal  mode),  in 
class.  Gr.  '  oblique ',  f.  ir\dyos  side.  (Cf.  Ger. 
Sett  cut  on  a  plagal  mode.)] 

a.  In  Gregorian  Music,  Applied  to  those  eccle- 
siastical modes  which  have  their  sounds  comprised 
between  the  dominant  and  its  octave,  the  final 
being  near  the  middle  of  the  compass,  b.  Plagal 
cadence :  that  form  of  perfect  cadence  in  which  the 
chord  of  the  snbdominant  (major  or  minor)  imme- 
diately precedes  that  of  the  tonic.  In  both  senses 
opposed  to  AUTHENTIC. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mas.  Annot.,  Euery  song.. which  in 
the  middle  hath  an  eight  aboue  the  finall  keye,  is  of  an 
autenticall  tune;  if  not  it  is  a  plagall.  1609  DOULAND 
Ornitk.  Microl.  13  Euery  Song  in  the  beginning,  rising 
straight  beyond  the  final  Note  to  a  Fift,  is  Authenticall : 
but  that  which  fals  straight  way  to  a  Third,  or  a  Fourth, 
vnder  the  finall  Key,  is  Plagall.  1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Mtta- 
stasio  III.  197  If  you  find  yourself  involved  in  the  difficulties 
of  the  Plagal  tones,  I  am  not  among  the  Authentic.  1836 
Penny  Cycl.  VI.  99/2  There  is  another  kind  of  Cadence,  to 
which  the  name  Plagal  is  given.  1875  OUSELEY  Harmony 
xiii.  154  If  the  piece  is  serious  and  solemn  , .  it  is  usual, 
especially  in  sacred  pieces,  to  add  to  it  a  plagal  cadence. 
1880  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  II.  760/2  S.  Gregory 
added  to  these  Modesfour  others,  directlyderived  from  them, 
and  hence  called  Plagal  Modes. 

Plagard(e,  plagart,  obs.  forms  of  PLACARD. 

Plagate  (pl^-grt),  a.  Zool.    [f.  L.  plaga  (see 
above)  +  -ATE1.]      Having  a  plaga  or  plag;e; 
marked  with  a  streak  or  streaks, 
in  Cent.  Diet. 


t  Plage '.  Obs.    Also  4  plaag,  6  plague,     [a. 
plage  region  (1290  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  :-late  L. 
(see  Du  Cange)  a  plain,  shore,  prop.  adj. 


to  be  a  learned  formation  from  plaga.  ] 

1.  A  region,  district,  clime;    sometimes,  a  zone. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  445  Payens  that  con- 

quereden  al  aboute  The  plages  of  the  North.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  II.  53  The  prouince  Lindeseience,  whiche 
longede  somme  tyme  to  the  Marches,  dothe  diuide  North- 
umbrelonde  from  that  other  plage,  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.VIrts  King  Henry.. nesteled  and  strengthcnd  him 
and  his  alyes  in  the  North  regions  and  boreal  plage  1586 
MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  iv,  From  the  frozen  plage  of 
Heaven.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vm.  L  602  A  Plage, 
plagued  with  scorching  heats. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  four  principal  directions  or 
quarters  of  the  compass ;  direction,  side. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  vii.  2  Ende  Cometh  vp  on  the  foure 
plagis,  or  parties,  of  the  erthe  [1388  on  foure  coostis  of  the 
lond].  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  §  5  The  4  quarters  of  thin 
astrelabie,  deuyded  after  the  4  principals  plages  or  quarters 
of  the  firmament.  1432-50  tr.  HigSen  (Rolls)  I.  115  The 
mownte  off  Caluarye  is  at  the  northe  plage  of  the  mownte  of 
Syon.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  195  Ane  dyn  I  hard 
approchmg  . .  Quhilk  mouit  fra  the  plague  Septentrionall. 
1590  Serf  eat  of  Devis.  Cj,  A  large  Commit  [=  comet]  of 
stremes,  whose  branches  reacht  on  the  foure  plagues  on  the 
firmament.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  vn. 
151  Heavens  alter  the  motion  of  your  Sphears,  and  thou  Sun 
.  .so  take  thy  Resting-place  in  the  Oriental!  plage. 

3.  One  of  the  divisions  or  parts  of  a  church. 
esp.  a  transept,  rare. 

[c  1214  GAUF.  DECoLDiNGHAM  in  Serif  tores  Tres  Dnnelm. 
(Surtees)  IT.  Ad  orientalem  ejusdem  ecclesix  plagam  [i  e 
the  triapsidal  east  end].]  1593  Kites  of  Durham  (Surtees 
1903)  23  Hee  lyeth  buryed  . .  in  the  north  plage.  Ibid.  *> 
Johne  Hemmyngbrowghe..lieth  buried  in  the  south  plage 

t  Plage  2.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  plague,  [ad.  L. 
plaga  net,  snare.]  A  net,  snare,  toil. 


lUga 

Plage,  obs.  form  of  PLAGUE,  PLEDGE. 
Plageat,  -et,  -ette,  obs.  forms  of  PLEDGET. 
Plager,  ?  error  for  plaget,  PLEDGET,  pad  plug 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  164  Wet  the  bands  and 
plagers  in  Oxycratum.  Ibid.  ,67  He  sprinkled  the  Plagers 
with  Oxycratum  and  red  wine. 

tPlagia-rian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  PLAGIARY 
+  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  plagiaries  or  man- 
stealers. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Plagiarian  Law  (flagiaria  lex) 
a  law  made  against  these  men  [plagiaries],  &c.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Plagiarian,  as  The  Plagiarian  Law;  a  Law  made 
against  Plagiaries. 


Plagia'rical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  PLAGIARY  +  -ICAL.] 
=  PLAGIARISTIC. 

1887  HALLIWELL  Shaks.  (ed.  7)  II.  281  Without  incurring 
the  smallest  risk  of  a  plagiarical  imputation. 

Plagiarism  (pl^-daiariz'm).  [f.  as  PLAGIARY 
+  -ISM.] 

1.  The  action   or  practice  of  plagiarizing ;    the 
wrongful  appropriation  or  purloining,  and  publica- 
tion as  one  s  own,  of  the  ideas,  or  the  expression  of 
the  ideas  (literary,  artistic,  musical,  mechanical, 
etc.)  of  another. 

1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribs  23  Were  you  afraid  to  bee 
challenged  for  plagiarisme?  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit. 
II.  To  Rdr.  46  A  good  Plea  to  any  Charge  of  Plagiarism  or 
Satyrism.  1753  JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  95  P  o  Nothing. . 
can  be  more  unjust  than  to  charge  an  author  with  plagiarism 
merely  because  he.  .makes  his  personages  act  as  others  in 
like  circumstances  have  done.  1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram. 
Lit.  257  If  an  author  is  once  detected  in  borrowing,  he  will 
be  suspected  of  plagiarism  ever  after.  1861  BUCKLE  Cimlti. 
II.  vi.  542  A  certain  unity  of  design  which  is  inconsistent 
with  extensive  plagiarism. 

2.  A  purloined  idea,  design,  passage,  or  work. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  260  He  found  the.  .song,  .to  be 

*  a  most  flagrant  plagiarism  from  Handel'.  1850  MAURICE 
Mor.  <5-  Met.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  I.  98  A  Thaumaturgist  whom  they 
bad  created.,  to  convince  the  world  that  the  Christian  church 
was  a  plagiarism.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  xx,  They 
are  full  of  plagiarisms,  inappropriately  borrowed. 

Plagiarist  (pl^-dgiarist).  [f.  PLAGIARY  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  plagiarizes ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
plagiarism. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  Inf.  $  Ab.  Physic  56  The  Author  (.  .1 
should  say  the  Collector  or  Plagiarist).  1779  SHERIDAN 
Critic  I.  i,  A  dexterous  plagiarist.. might  take  out  some  of 
the  best  things  in  my  tragedy,  and  put  them  into  his  own 
comedy.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  v.  (1869)  123  The 
poorest  of  all  plagiarists,  the  plagiarists  of  words.  1866-7 
BARING-GOULD  Cur.  Myths  Mid.  Ages,  Antichr.  n  Pope 
Joan  (1894)  172  The  story  spread  among  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers,  who  were  great  plagiarists. 

Hence  Plagiari  stlc  a.,  characteristic  of  a  pla- 
giarist ;  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  pla- 
giarism ;  whence  Plagiari'stically  adv. 

1821  WAINEWKIGHT  Ess.  q  Crit.  (1880)  150  The  whole  series 
was  cold,  commonplace,  and  plagiaristic.  1823  Blackw. 
Mag.  XIII.  93  They  ..  have  very  unhandsomely  and  pla- 
gianstically  anticipated  my  own  original  lucubrations.  1838 
Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  545  There  is  risk. .in  any  or  all  of 
these  plagiaristic  devices. 

Plagiarize  (pLf'-d^iaraiz),  v.  [f.  PLAGIARY  + 
-IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  practise  plagiarism  upon;  to  take 
and  use  as  one  s  own  the  thoughts,  writings,  or 
inventions  of  another.      (With  the  thing,  rarely 
the  person,  as  object.) 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Aihm.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  29  Manto 
or  Daphnes,  Tiresias  the  Priest's  Daughter,  who  writ  or 
paraphras'd  in  such  excellent  Strains,  some  of  the. .Oracles 
at  the  Temple  of  the  Delphians,  that  they  were  worth  to  be 
plagiariz'd  by  Homer  himself.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII. 
783,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  plagiarized  (let  me 
coin  the  word,  for  I  do  not  like  to  say  stolen)  from  Miss  Lee. 
1830  TENNYSON  Talking  Oak  v,  For  oft  I  talk'd  with  him 
apart,  And  told  him  of  my  choice,  Until  he  plagiarised  a 
heart,  And  answer'd  with  a  voice.  1888  G.  A.  SCHRUMPF  in 
Athetunun  25  Feb.  243^2  Mr.  Kirby.. seeks  to  create  the 
impression  that  I  plagiarized  Ujfalvy. 

2.  intr.  To  practise  or  commit  plagiarism. 

1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  l.  vi,  I  cannot  plagiarise.. from 
any  scholastic  designs  you  might  have  been  giving  vent  to. 
1863  Blaclmj.  Mag.  Sept.  279  Little  wits  that  plagiarise  are 
but  pickpockets :  great  wits  that  plagiarise  are  conquerors. 

Hence  Fla  giariza-tion  =  PLAGIARISM  I ;  Pla'- 
giarizer  =  PLAGIARIST. 

1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX.  413  Plagiarizers.. have. .stolen 
their  thoughts.  1884  Athenxum  3  May  575/3  No  direct 
•  •  plagiarization  from  his  German  model. 

Plagiary  (pU'-dgiari),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  L.//a- 
giarius  one  who  abducts  the  child  or  slave  of 
another,  a  kidnapper ;  a  seducer ;  also  (Mart.  i. 
53.  9)  a  literary  thief.  Cf.  late  L.  plagium  kid- 
napping, plagiare  to  kidnap.  So  F.  plagiaire 
(i6th  c.)  a  plagiarist.] 
A.  sb.  fl.  A  kidnapper,  a  man-stealer.  Obs. 

i6»3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  in.  iii.  199  In  the  time  of  his., 
childhood,  he  was  by  some  Plagiary  stolne  away  from  his 
friends.  1626  H.  KING  Serai.  Deliverance  46  How  many 
be  there.. that,  like  Plagiaries,  make  it  their  trade  to  hunt 
and  catch  men  ?  1697  Bp.  PATRICK  Comm.  Exod.  xx.  16 
No  Israelite  would  buy  him,  and  therefore  such  Plagiaries 
sold  him  to  Men  of  other  Nations. 

2.  =  PLAGIARIST. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  iii,  Why?  the  ditt'  is  all 
borrowed  ;  'tis  Horaces :  hang  him  plagiary.  1649  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  t  Ad  Sect.  viii.  119  He  that  is  a 
Plagiary  of  others  titles  or  offices,  and  dresses  himself  with 
their  beauties.  1676  LISTER  in  Ray'sCorr.  (1848)  125,  I  am 
glad  you  have  discovered  those  authors  to  be  plagiaiies. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  85  r  7  Compilers  and  plagiaries 
are  encouraged,  who  give  us  again  what  we  had  before. 
1853  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  354  Blount  was  one 
ofthe  most  unscrupulous  plagiaries  that  ever  lived. 

3.  =  PLAGIARISM  i ;  literary  theft.  [Cf.  -ARYB.  i.] 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  22  Plagiarie  had  not  its 

nativitie  with  printing,  but  began  in  times  when  thefts  were 
difficult.  1688  G.  LANGBAINE  (title)  Momus  Triumphans: 
or,  the  Plagiaries  of  the  English  Slage;  Expos'dinacatalogue 
of  all  the  Comedies,  Opera's, . .  &c.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals 
Pref.,  My  first  wish  in  attempting  a  play  was  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  plagiary.  1880  SWINBURNE  Study  Shaks.  53 


PLAGIARYSHIP. 

No  pui.isiiic  rhymester  ..  ever  uttered  a  more  parrot-like 
note  of  plagiary. 

b.  =  PLAGIARISM  a. 

1677  E.  BROWNE  Trav.  Gertn.  etc  108  Hoping  to  find 
belter  .Markets  for  their  Plagiaries  and  Depredations.  1818 
HOBHOUSE  Hitl.  Iltustr.  (ed.  2)  4^5  The  plagiaries,  if  they 
may  so  be  called,  arc  inserted  with  considerable  taste  and 
effect.  1865  Athenaeum  13  May  658/1  Their  attitudes,  .are 
..not  plagiaries. 

4.  Comb.,  as  flag  iary-like  adj.  or  adv. 

1661  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  v.  117  Taken  out  of  the  prints  of 
Albert  Durer . .  not  for  want  of  invention  and  plagiary  like. 
B.  adj.  \\.  Kidnapping,  man-stealing,   rare—1. 

1673  E.  BROWNE  Trav.  (1685)  49  Some  (fell  into  that  condi- 
tion] by  Treachery,  some  by  Chance  of  War ;  others  by 
Plagiary  and  Man-Mealing  Tartars. 

f3.  That  plagiarizes;  plagiarizing.   Obs. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii.  84  Alike  to  thec  as  lieve  As. . 
an  has  ego  from  old  Petrarch's  spright  Unto  a  plagiary 
sonnet  wright.  x6w>  —  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  I.  §  26  The 
plagiary  pnest,  hauing  stolne  this  whole  passage ..  verbatim 
out  of  Bellarmine.  1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  II.  v.  j  2 
This  was  the  Plagiary  Prophet. 

3.  Obtained  by  plagiarism ;  plagiarized.  ?  Obs. 

1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.(^yi)  14  Nought.,  but  plagiary 
stuff,  By  which  they  purchase  praise  and  money.  1796 
MORSE  Aitter,  Gear.  1.  561  A  quadrant,  by  Mr.  Godfrey, 
called  by  the  plagiary  name  of  Hadleys  quadrant.  1820 
Hermit  in  London  IV.  162  Second-hand  puns  and  plagiary 
remarks. 

Hence  Pla  giaryship,  the  function  or  action  of 
a  plagiarist,  plagiarism. 

a  1661  FULLKK  Worthies  in.  Warwick.  (1662)  128  Rider 
after  Thomas  his  death,  set  forth  his  Dictionary,  the  same 
in  effect,  under  his  own  Name,.. being  but  little  disguised 
with  any  Additions.  Such  Plagiary-ship  ill  becometh  Authors 
or  Printers. 

Plagiat.  rare—1,  [ad.  law  L.  plagiatus  kid- 
napping, f.  late  L.  plagiare  to  kidnap.  So  F. 
plagiat  (1763  in  Diet.  Atad'.').]  Man-stealing,  kid- 
napping. 

1809  J.  ADAMS  Wks,  (1854)  IX.  316  The  impressment  of 
seamen . .  is  no  better  than  what  civilians  call  plagiat,  a  crime 
punishable  with  death  by  all  civilized  nations. 

Plagiator  (pl^i'djiie'tw).  rare.  [a.  \s. plagidtor 
kidnapper,  f.  plagiare  :  seeprec.]  =  PLAGIARIST. 

1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydlierg"s  Teut.  Mythol.  51  The 
poet  Homer  in  his  works  was  a  mere  plagiator.  1889 
JACOBS  .  7-.".v>/  ii  Adetnar  forgets  his  role  of  plagiator. 

Plagihedral  (pLf'djiibfdral,  -he-dral),  a. 
Ciyst.  Also  plagiedral.  [f.  PLAGI(O-  +  Gr.  tSpa 
seat,  base.]  Having  certain  faces  obliquely  situ- 
ated ;  also  said  of  such  faces. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  212  [A  crystal  is 
said  to  be)  Plagihedral . .  when  it  has  facets  which  are  situated 
obliquely,  a  1853  PEKKIRA  Pol.  Light  (1854)  257-8  In  that  form 
of  quartz  termed  by  Haiiy plagiedral. .,  it  has  been  found 
that  when  the  unsyminelric.il  or  plagiedral  faces  lean  to  the 
right,  the  polarization  is  right-handed,  and,  vice  versa.  1895 
STORY.MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  316  A  crystal  of  quartz., 
will,  if  right-handed,  present  on  three  alternate  quoins  at 
each  end  of  the  prism  plagihedral  faces  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  right-handed  screw. 

Plagio-  (pUi'djia-,  ploe'gio-),  before  a  vowel  or  k 
plagi-,  comb,  form,  repr.  Gr.  v\ayios  oblique, 
slanting,  f.  *\afos  side.  Plagiocli'nal  a.  [Gr. 
«Xiv-«v  to  incline],  applied  to  mountain  structure, 
when  the  strike  of  the  rock  runs  across  the  axis  of 
elevation.  Pla'giodont  a.  [Gr.  65oi«  tooth],  having 
the  palatal  teeth  set  obliquely  or  in  converging 
lines,  as  in  some  serpents.  Pla  gioffraph  [-GRAPH  J , 
an  instrument  for  reproducing  a  plan,  diagram,  etc., 
in  a  position  at  a  given  angle  from  the  original. 

1879  CALLAWAY  in  Geol.  Mag.  VI.  221  A  plagioclinal  axis 
is  not  necessarily  Precambnan,  but  its  transverse  strike 
should  suggest  inquiry.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Plagiodont. 
1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Plagiocephalic  (pl^dgi^s/fa-Iik),  a.  [f. 
PLAGIO-  +  Gr.  K«pa\ri  head  +  -ic.] 

a.  Anthropol.    (See  quot,) 

1874  BUSK  in  Jrnl.Aiithrop.  Inst.  III.  90  note,  Linnaeus's 
term  plagiocephalic  is  emphatically  descriptive  of  the  more 
common  form  of  American  skull,  and  may  be  conveniently 
used  to  distinguish  the  broad  head,  with  flattened  forehead, 
so  characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of  th'e  American  races. 

b.  Path.  Characterized  by  plagiocephaly. 


eluding  idiots  with  heads  so  distorted  that  the  features  lie 
in  an  oblique  plane. 

SoPlagriooe-phaious  =  prec.b;  Plagioce'phaly, 
oblique  deformity  of  the  skull,  consisting  in  the 
greater  development  of  the  anterior  part  on  one 
side  and  of  the  posterior  part  on  the  other. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Plagiocephalous,  Plagiocephaly.  1895 
M«*  Stc.  /.ft.,  Plagi fcephalous,..  having  the  skull  awry; 
;he  result  of  asymmetrical  development,  and  the  premature 
'ynostosis  of  the  frontal  with  one  of  the  parietal  bones. 
/*i.r.,  Plagiocephaly,  the  condition  of  being  plagiocephalous. 

PlagiocitriteCpl^djioisi-trsit).  Min.  [Named 
1879,  '•  PLAGIO-  +  L.  citrus  citron  +  -ITE  i.J  A  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  aluminium  and  other  bases,  found 
in  monoclinic  or  triclinic  lemon-yellow  crystals. 

•       1886  in  Casselts  Enfycl.  Diet.    1891  DANA  Mix.  (ed.  6)  975. 
Plagioclase  (pl,?-d,z,i<j,kte's).    Min.     [Named 
1847, 1.  PLAGIO-  +  Gr.  *A.dm$  fracture,  cleavage.] 
(See  quot.  1868.) 
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1868  DANA  Mia.  (ed.  5)  Suppl.  802  Plagioclase,  Breil- 
haupt's  name  for  the  group  of  triclinic  feldspars,  the  two 
prominent  cleavage  directions  in  which  are  oblique  to  one 
another.     1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  91  In  the  case  of 

1  plagioclase  the  crystals  exhibit  numerous  bands  of  different 
colours.  1903  GEIKIE  Text  Bk.  Geol.  (ed.  4)  I.  u.  200  The 
Plagioclase  rocks. 

Plagioclastic  (-klae-stik),  a.  Min.  [f.  PLAOIO- 
+  Gr.  n\aoT-6s  broken,  cloven  +  -ic.]  Having 
oblique  cleavage.  Opp.  to  OBTHOCLASTIO. 

1869  GEIKIE  in  KJink.  Geol.  Soc.  Jml.  II.  5  Plagioclastic 
felspars.     1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  91  The  plagioclastic 
..or  those  in  which  the  cleavage  planes  intersect  at  angjes 
other  than  90°.    1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plagioclastic,  breaking 
obliquely. 

Plagionite  (pl^'dji^nait).  Min.  [ad.  G.pla- 
gionit  (G.  Rose1  1833),  f.  Gr.  irAa^ios,  -OK  oblique 
+  -ITE  '.]  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony  occur- 
ring in  monoclinic  thick  tabular  crystals  of  a 
blackish  grey  colour. 

1835  Thomson's  Records  Gen.  Set.  I.  271  Plagimile.—Tbf 
crystals  of  this  mineral  belong  to  the  oblique  rectangular 
prismatic  system  of  Beudant.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
IV.  661  Plagionite,  a  sulphantimonite  of  lead  occurring  at 
Wolfsberg  in  the  Hartz. 

Plagiostome  (pUi-djioistoum),  si.  (a.)  [a. 
F.  plagiostome,  f.  PLAGIO-  -t-  Gr.  ar6r<a  mouth.] 
A  member  of  the  Plagiostomi,  cartilaginous  fishes, 
including  the  sharks  and  rays,  which  have  the  mouth 
placed  transversely  beneath  the  snout. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Plagiostomes,  a  tribe  of  Carti- 
laginous fishes.  1859  OWEN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XVII. 
117/2  Affinities  with  the  Cestracion  amongst  existing  Plagio- 
stomes.  1860  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  I.  5  [The  Sharks  and] 
their  kindred  chondropterygians  or  ptagiostomes — the  Rays. 
1881  GiiNTHER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  All.  667/1  No  detached 
undoubted  tooth  of  a  Plagiostome  ..  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Ludlpw  deposits. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Plagiostomous. 

1835  R.  WILLIS  in  Todd~s  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  115/1  The  carti- 
laginous  plagiostome  fishes. 

So  Plagiosto-matous  (rare'},  Plagio-stomcms 
adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  plagiostomes  ;  having   t 
the  mouth  situated  transversely  beneath  the  snout. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  P/agiostornMs,.,p\3igio*tomous.    ' 
1859  OWEN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XVII.  116/1  A  genus  of 
plagiostomous  cartilaginous   fishes  called  Onchus.      1881    : 
SEELEY  in  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  38  The  Rays  form  the 
second  division  of  the  Plagiostomous  fishes.    1890  Cent.  Dii.  t. , 
Plagiostomatous. 

Plagiotropic  (pUidgioitr^'pik),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
PLAGIO-  +  Gr.  rao-nixo*  inclined,  f.  rpoiros  turning.] 
Said  of  members  or  organs  of  plants,  the  two 
halves  of  which  react  differently  to  the  influences 
of  light,  gravitation,  and  other  external  forces,  and 
which  therefore  take  up  an  oblique  position  :  opp. 
to  ORTHOTROPIO.  Hence  Plaglotro'picallyoa'z'.; 
Plagio  tropism,  the  condition  or  character  of 
being  plagiotropic. 

1881  VINES  tr.  Sachs  Bot.  App.  954  Sachs  points  put 
. .  that  most  monosymmetrical  or  bilaterally  symmetrical 
organs  present  . .  dorsal  and  ventral  halves  . .  of  different 
internal  structure... When  this  is  the  case  the  two  halves 
react  differently  to  external  forces  (light,  gravity,  etc.)  and 
the  organ  is,  according  to  his  terminology,  plagiotropic,. . 
some  polysymmetrical  organs  are  plagiotropic  also.  1886 
—  Physiol.  Plants  502  The  plagiolropism  of  dorsiventral 
organs,  such  as  shoots  and  leaves,. .  is  the  resultant  expres- 
sion of  the  effect  of  light  and  of  gravity  upon  them,  pro- 
moted, in  many  cases,  by  their  own  weight. 

II  Plagium  (pl^'djiiSm).  [L.  plagium  kidnap- 
ping :  see  PLAGIARY.] 

I.  Civil  Law.  Kidnapping,  man-stealing. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  395  Now  they  commit 
the  offence  called  Plagium,  that  is  to  saie,  manstealing. 
1678  T.  JONES  Heart  If  its  Right  Sov.  340  Such  depreda- 
tions and  reprisals^  and  plagiums.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
IX.  454/2  In  the  civil  law,  the  offence  of  spiriting  away  and 
stealing  men  and  children,  which  was  called  plagium,.  .was 
punished  with  death.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  lyi, '  Pardon  me ', 
said  Pleydell,  *  it  is  plagium,  and  plagium  is  felony  '. 

f2.   =  PLAGIARISM  i  and  i.  Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  At/team.  Pref.  (1622)  8  Neither  their 
writings  shalbe  prejudiced  by  mine,  nor  mine  thought  a 
Plagium  out  of  theirs.  1673  B.  OLEY  Pref.  to  Jackson's 
Wks.,  I  shame  not  to  tell  this  because  I  think  it  aoplagium. 

Plagose  (plagju-s),  a.  [ad.  L.  plagSs-us,  f. 
plaga  a  stroke  :  see  -OSE.]  Inclined  to  flog,  fond 
of  flogging  (humorous). 

1868  M.  COLLINS  Sweet  Anne  Page  I.  23  Miss  Harriet's 
plagose  propensity.  1875  —  From  Midnight  to  Midn.  III. 
ix.  160  His  preceptor,  plagose  and  stern. 

So  Plago'sity,  inclination  to  flog. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  l.  xv.  §4  (1622)  161  His  notable 
tyranny  and  plagostty. 

Plague  (pl#g),  si.  Forms :  4  plaage,  4-7  plage, 
6  plag,  Sc.  plagge,  plaig,  6-  plague,  (7  plauge), 
[ME.//a^ir,  a.  Of  .plage  (nfoc.),  plague  (isth  c.)   ' 
stroke,  wound,   ad.  L.  plaga  stroke,  wound  (=    I 
Doric  Gr.  Tt\aya,  Attic  wXi/Tij.stroke,  blow),  in  late 
L.  plague,  pestilence,  infection  (Vulgate),  f.  root 
plag-  of  L.  platig?re,Gt.  TrKiryvvvcu,  irArjofff  tv  to  strike. 

QY.ptage^  and  plague  were  learned  formations  on  L.  plaga, 
the  phonetic  descendant  of  which  vtasplaie  wound.) 

I 1.  A  blow,  a  stroke ;  a  wound.   Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Euk.  xxiv.  16,  Y  take  fro  thee  the  desyrable    j 
thing  of  thin  eyen  in  plage  [g loss  or  wounde,  Vulg.  in  plaga. 


PLAQUE. 

uaunt  that  knew  the  wille  of  his  lord  . .  serial  be  betun  with 
many  woundis  [v.  r,  plagis, or  woundis).  c  1400  Lan/ram's 
Cirurg.  31  Plage  comounly  is  taken  for  an  oold  wouttde. 
'53*  Pout  in  Slrype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixxxiii.  208  You  say, 
I  make  many  plagues,  but  lay  little  or  no  salve  to  heal  them 
. .  In  very  deed  I  make  never  a  plage,  when  1  discover  those 
that  be  made  already. 

2.  An  affliction,  calamity,  evil,  'scourge';  tsj>.  a 
visitation  of  divine  anger  or  justice,  a  divine  punish- 
ment; often  with  reference  to  '  the  ten  plagues'  of 
Egypt. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  ix.  18  Of  thes  tore  plagis  the  thridde 
paart  of  men  is  slayn,  of  fijr,  and  of  smoke,  and  of  brunslon. 
lintl.  xvL  21  Men  blasfemeden  God  for  the  plage  of  hayL 
1431-50  tr.  Higdfti  (Rolls)  II.  329  Egipte  was  smyten  with 
x.  plages  and  diseases.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xn.  viii.  23 
As  the  bub  or  plaig  of  feu  tempest, . .  Drivis  by  fors  throw 
the  sey  to  the  land.  1535  COVERDALE  K.\txl.  ix.  14  Let 
my  people  go,,  .els  wyllTat  this  tyme  sende  all  my  plages 
[WVCLIF  veniaunces] . .  vpon  thy  people.  1540-54  CHOKE  i't. 
(Percy  Soc.)  43  From  all  plags  safe  thy  bouse  shalbe.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer,  For/ayre  wether.  This  plague  of 
rayne  and  waters.  1600  HAMILTON  in  Catk.  Tractates (S.T.S.) 
245  God  of  his  mercie  remoue  thir  plagges  from  yow  al.  1607 
HIF.KON  Wks.  I.  452  Sometime  the  plage  lighteth  vpon  him, 
which  Dauid  prayed  for  vpon  his  enemies.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  346  The  inhabitants  turn  what  seems 
a  plague  to  their  own  advantage.  Locusts  are  eaten.  1847 
GROTE  Greece  n.  xiii.  III.  238  A  plague  of  gnats.  1855  MAC- 
AULAY//M/.  Eng.  xii.  III.  216  The  plague  of  the  brass  money. 

b.  In  weakened  sense:  Anything  causing  trouble, 
annoyance,  or  vexation;  a  nuisance;  colloq.  trouble. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE)  D  Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxv.  400 
In  the  province  of  Chiquito,  even  at  this  day  they  meete 
with  this  plague  of  Confessors  or  Ychuris.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  II.  xvii.  181  She  has  her  plagues  in  giving  me 
plague.  1818  Scorr  llrt.  Midi,  xxvi,  Deil  a  brute  or  body 
about  my  house  but  1  can  manage  when  1  like..;  but  I  can 
seldom  be  at  the  plague,  c  1815  Houlston  Juvenile  Tracts 
xviii.  Imag.  Troubles  q  She  disliked  stiles,  she  found  it  such 
a  plague  to  get  over  them.  1851  Mas.  STOWE  Uncle  Tarn's 
C.  ix,  The  plague  of  the  thing  is,  nobody  could  drive  a 
carriage  there  to-night  but  me.  1855  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card. 
(1861)  92  Spinach  is  an  annual,  whose  tendency  to  run  to 
seed  in  dry  weather  makes  it  the  plague  of  the  gardener. 

c.  Applied  to  a  person  or  animal  (in  serious,  or 
in  weakened  sense  :  cf.  b). 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  I.  (1895)  53  Thai  one 
couetous  and  vnsatiable  cormaraunte  and  verye  plage  of  his 
natyue  contrey.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's  Caiiim.  77  Speak  - 
ynge  here  . .  of  the  Cardinal!  of  Yorkc,  he  calleth  hym  the 

Slage  of  Englande.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i it  237  This 
ying  Plague  (to  mark  its  quality);  Oestrus  the  Grecians 
call :  Asylus.wt.  1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  II.  369  What 
a  Plague  to  Society  is  a  Man  who  has  written  a  Book.  1881 
1  RITA  '  My  Lady  Coquette  ii,  Arthur,  you  plague,  why  don't 
you  find  something  to  do? 

3.  A  general  name  for  any  malignant  disease 
with  which  men  or  beasts  are  stricken. 

t  a.  An  individual  affliction  or  disease.  Obs. 

In  Bible  translations  used,  after  plaga  of  the  Vulgate,  for 
the  '  infliction  '  of  leprosy,  and  also  in  the  1611  version  for 
the  external  diseased  spots. 

1381  WVCLIF  Lev.  xiii.  2  A  man  in  whos  skynne  and  flesh 
were  sprongun  dyuerse  colour,  or  bleyne,  other  eny  thing 
li)tyng,  that  is  to  seie,  a  plaage  of  lepre,  he  shal  be  brou)t 
forth  to  Aaroa  1460-70  £k.  Quintessence  24  pese  plagis  of 
pestilence  bat  ben  vncurable.  1516  TINDALE  Mark  v.  29 
She  felt  in  her  body  that  she  was  healed  off  the  plage.  161 1 
BIBLE  Lev.  xiii.  3  The  Priest  sliall  looke  on  the  plague  in 
the  skinne  of  the  flesh :  and  when  the  haire  in  the  plague 
is  turned  white,  and  the  plague  in  sight  be  deeper  then 
the  skin  of  his  flesh,  ilis  a  plague  of  leprosie.  1671  JOSSELYN 
New  Eng.  Rarities  3  That  sad  Disease  called  there  the 
Plague  of  the  Back,  but  with  us  Emfiema. 

b.  esp.  An  infectious  disease  or  epidemic  attended 
with  great  mortality ;  a  pestilence. 

"548-9  (see  4].  1551  Bk.  Cam.  Prayer  (Heading  of 
prayer),  In  the  tyme  of  any  common  plague  or  sickeness. 
1607  DRYDEN  Virg.Georg.  ill.  722  From  the  vicious  Air,  and 
sickly  Skies,  A  Plague  did  on  the  dumb  Creation  rise.  1738 
WESLEY  Psalms  xcl.  v,  Nor  to  thy  healthful  Dwelling 
shall  Any  infectious  Plague  draw  nigh.  1807  Med.  jfrnl. 
XVII.  338  Instructions  how  to  communicate  and  to  treat 
this  plague  [small-pox).  1866  [see  CATTLE-PLAGUE).  1871 
NAPHEYS  Prev.  $  Curt  Dis.  I.  viii.  246  The  famous '  plagues  , 
which  ravaged  Europe,  were  forms  of  typhus  fever.  1887 
T.  F.  TOUT  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  IX.  414/1  The  'yellow 
plague'  which  was  then  [an.  064] devastating  Nonhumbna. 
o.  spec.  The  plague :  the  oriental  or  bubonic 
plague.  (Cf.  PEST  i.) 

[1564  Rtg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  279  The  plaig  of  the 
pestilence  maist  vehementlie  regnis  in  Danskin.)  1601  DOL- 
MAN La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  8ca  Their  sharpe 
iuice  is  very  good  against  the  plague.  i6ia  WOODALL  Surf. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  323  The  Plague  is  a  disease  venomous  and 
contagious.  I6&PEPYS  Diary  m  July,  His  servant  died 
a  bubo  on  his  right  groine,  and  two  spots  on  his  right  thigh, 
which  is  the  plague.  17*1  DE  FOE  Plague  i  It  was  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  1664,  that  1 ..  heard  ..  that  the 
plague  was  returned  again  in  Holland.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I. 
411  No  nation  was  ever  long  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Turks  without  taking  the  plague.  1841  LANK  Arab.  Nts.  1. 
61  Some  Muslims  even  shut  themselves  up  during  the 


sembling  typhus  in  its  symptoms,  but  distmguis 

by  the  aljoence  of  any  true  rash,  and  by  the  development  o 

buboes  and  carbuncles. 

d.  In  imprecations:   A  plague  take,  plague  on. 
upon,  of,  may  a  pestilence  or  mischief  take  or  light 
upon ;  also  in  exclamations  of  impatience : 
the  (a)  plague,  how  the  plague.    Cf.  FIST  i  b, 


1611  with  a  stroke).    —  Lukt  xii.  47  Forsothe 


PLAGUE. 

A  plague  take  Damon  and  Pithias  !  1502  SHAKS.  Rom.  f; 
Jul.  in.  i.  94,  I  am  hurt.  A  plague  a  both  the  Houses. 
1596  —  I  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  39  What  a  plague  meane  ye  to  colt 
me  thus  ?  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Fr.  King  Wks.  1730  I.  59 
Now,  what  the  plague  becomes  of  jure  divino?  1713  SWIPT 
Frenzy  J.  Dennis  Wks.  1755  III.  1. 143  Plague  on't.  I  am 
damnably  afraid, ..he  is  mad  in  earnest.  1768  GOLDSM. 
Good-n.  Man  iv.  i,  What  the  plague  do  you  send  me  of 
your  fool's  errand  for?  1870  tr.  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Waterloo  116  There  he  is  come  back  worse  than  ever— 
plague  on  him. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  from  3 c) :  a.  Simple 
attributive,  as  plague  bacillus,  botch,  contagion, 
corpuscle,death,den,gerin,infection,  nurse, patient, 
scare,  time,  virus,  year,  etc. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion  of  Sick, 
Specially  in  the  plague  tyme.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholas's  Voy.  n.  viii.  41  That  in  the  plague  time  no  shippe 
..do  enter  into  their  port.  1841  H.  AINSWORTH  Old  St. 
Paul's  II.  154  A  closed  litter, ..  evidently  containing  a 
plague-patient.  1881  TYNDALL  Floating  Matter  of  A  r>  12 
Pasteur  proved  that  the  plague-corpuscles  might  be  incipient 
in  the  egg.  1891  C.  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Epidemics  500  The 
whole  mortality  was  452,  of  which  by  far  the  most  were 
plague-burials.  Ibid.  362  The  years  T545  and  1546  were  also 
plague-years  in  Scotland.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Oct.  4/2 
A  plague  officer, . .  while  on  plague  duty,  has  been  stoned  to 
death  at  Hindupur.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  viii. 
163  Kitasato  has  stated  that  the  plague  bacillus  perishes  in 
four  days  when  dried  on  coyer-glasses. 

b.  instrumental,  objective,  etc.,   as  plague-be- 
leaguered, -breeding,  -free,  -infected,  -poisoning, 
-proof,  -smitten,  -stricken,  -stuffed,  etc.,  adjs. 

1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  ii.  1699  A  plague 
stuffed  Cloake-bagge  of  all  iniquitie.  a  1649  DRUMM.  op 
HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  34  Nor  sword,  nor  famine,  nor 
plague-poisoning  air.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  265  The 
People  of  London  thought  themselves  so  Plague-free  now, 
that  they  were  past  all  Admonitions.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chuz.  xxxiii.  As  in  a  plague-beleaguered  town.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  19  Sept.  4/1  A  plague-proof  variety  has  alone  sur- 
vived. 1897  Review  of  Rev.  5  The  rinderpest . .  introduced . . 
by  plague-smitten  cattle.  1808  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases 
viii.  151  He  found  in  the  soil  forming  the  floor  of  plague- 
haunted  houses,  .a  bacterium. 

c.  Special  combinations :  plague-bill,  an  official 
return  of  the  deaths  caused  by  the  plague  in  any 
district;  plague-cake,  an  amulet  worn  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  plague  ;  plague-house,  a  house 
marked  as  having  inmates  infected  with  the  plague ; 
plague-mark  *=  PLAGUE-SPOT  i  (Webster  1864) ; 
plague  pipe,  a  small  clay  pipe  in  which  tobacco 
was   smoked   as   a   disinfectant  during  the  great 
plague  of  1665 ;  plague  pit,  a  deep  pit  for  the 
common  burial  of  plague  victims  ;  plague  saint, 
a  saint  especially  invoked  by  those  afflicted  with 
the  plague  ;   t  plague-stripe  =  PLAGUE-SPOT  i ; 
t  plague-water,  an  infusion  of  various  herbs  and 
roots  in  spirits  of  wine,  of  supposed  efficacy  against 
the  plague.     See  also  PLAGUE-SORE,  PLAGUE-SPOT. 

1891  C  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Epidemics  295  There  are  two 
O.lhef  *Plagu«-t>i'ls  extant,  for  August  1535.  1604  F.  BERING 
Mod.  Defence  Biv,  Empoisoned  Amulets,  or  'Plague-cakes. 
1665  PEPYS  Diary  28  June,  I  observed  several  'plague  houses 
in  King  s  Street.  1892  Daily  News  30  May  3/1  The  small 

•plague ',  or  '  elfin  '  pipes,  as  they  are  variously  called,  of 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  22  May  8/2 
Some  'Plague  pipes ',  so  called  owing  to  their  being  smoked 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Plague  of  London,  were  excavated 
at  Hackney  yesterday.  1841  H.  AINSWORTH  Old  St.  Pauts 
I.  300  In  Fmsbury  fields. .  *plague-pits  had  been  digged  and 
pest-houses  erected.  1898  Daily  News  i  June  3/6  Venice  is 
. .  saved  by  the  intercession  of  her  patron,  St.  Mark,  her 
local  'plague.samts,  Sebastian  and  Rocco.  1713  SPREGNELL 
m  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  124  Vitiees,  or 'Plague-Stripes, 
were  infallible  Signs  of  Death.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  20  July, 


yirginia-snakeropt,  rue,  rosemary,  baum,  [etc.] ;  the  whole 
is  infused  m  spirit  of  wine,  and  distilled. 

Plague  (pl/'g),  v.  [f.  PLAGUE  si.  Cf.  late  L. 
plagare  to  strike,  wound.  So  Ger.,  Du.  plagen, 
(Caxton's  spelling//^,"  was  from  MDu.//a,f /«;«.)] 

1.  trans.  To  afflict  with  plague  or  calamity  (esp. 
in  reference  to  divine  punishment) ;  to  torment, 
harass.  Perh.  sometimes,  like  L.  plagare,  to  strike 
(quots.  1538,  1545).  Now  rare  or  arch. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxviii.  (Arb.)  70,  I  shold  do  grete 
synne ..  I  am  aferde  god  sholde  plaghe  me  \orir.  Ick  hebbe 
anxt  god  die  soude  mi  plaghen].  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xv. 
4, 1  wil  scatre  them  aboute  also  in  aiTkingdomes  and  londes 
to  be  plaged.  1538  BALE  Brtft  Com.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
I.  212  Though  he  to  thys  daye  hath  plaged  man  with  the 


-  ,  --  -o—  -,  — -»•  539  This  Countrey.. 

.  lagued  with  three  bad  neighbours,  viz.  the  Turkes,  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Cassoks.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  505  Some 
one . .  inspir  d  With  dev'lish  machination  might  devise  Like 
instrument  to  plague  the  Sons  of  men  For  sin.  1787  BEN- 
THAM  Def.  Usury  x.  98  Christians  were  too  intent  on  plaguing 
Jews.  1862  GOULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  ii.  (1873)  15  A  Constitu- 
tion  plagued  with  sickness. 

2.  In  weakened  sense  (chiefly  colloq.')  :  To  'tor- 
ment ',  trouble,  vex,  tease,  bother,  annoy. 

IS94  SPENSER  AmorettiM,  If  her  nature  and  her  wil  be 
so  That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most.  1637 
BASIWICK  Litany  \.  21,  I  will  ..so  plauge  the  MetropoTi- 
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callity  of  Yprke  and  Canterbury.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wiirtz* 
Surg.  n.  xii.  94  Patients  in  this  case  are  commonly  plagued 
wjth  a  cough.  1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  viii,  Husbands  and 
wives . .  plaguing  one  another.  1767  Woman  of  Fashion  1 1. 
171  What  a  dickens  would  you  have  more  !..!  won't  hear 
you,  I  won't  be  plagued.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Tale  of 
Tyne  ii.  33  The  big  boys  used  to  plague  him,  and  he  plagued 
the  little  ones.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxv.  237, 
I  cannot  be  plagued  with  this  child  any  longer !  It's  past 
all  bearing. 

3.  To  infect  with  plague  or  pestilent  disease,  rare. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xci.  ii,The  noisome  blast  that 
plaguing  straies  Untoucht  shall  passe  thee  by.  1633,  1894 
[see  PLAGUED  below]. 

Hence  Plagued  (plfigd)  ppl.  a.,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented; infected  with  plague  (in  quot.  1728  'con- 
founded ', '  cursed ' ;  '  plaguy ' ;  so  plegged  in  U.  S. 
dial.,  quot.  1887)  ;  Pla-guing  iibl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

?S7S  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  180  Make  place  for  plaints, 
giue  rowme  for  plagued  men.  1381  DERRICKS  Image  Irel. 
n.  E  iv.  tnarg.,  The  ioye  of  rebbelles  is  in  plagyng  of  true 
men.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii.  39  A  plaguing  mischeefe 
light  on  Charles,  and  thee.  1633  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1680)  II.  240,  I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty  no  more  than 
a  plagued  Man  or  a  mad  Dog.  1728  P.  WALKER  Life  Peden 
Pref.  (1827)  26  Following  the  wicked.. Example  of  their  old 
plagued  Resolution-Fathers.  1887  J.  C.  HARRIS  Free  Joe, 
etc.  (1888)  113  That  plegged  old  cat  s  a-tryin'  to  drink  out'n 
the  water-bucket.  Ibid.  172  Where  a  man  can't  afford  to  be 
too  plegged  particular.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  July  320/2 
My. .  friends  set  out  for  Dover  and  the  cholera-plagued 
Continent. 

Plague,  var.  of  PLAGE  Obs.,  PLAYOCK  Sc. 

Flagueful  (pU'-gful),  a.  rare.  [See  -FUL.] 
Full  of  or  fraught  with  plague ;  pestilent. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  v.  247  A  plague-full  humour, 
a  fell  banefull  breath. .Pours  forth  her  poyson.  1610  Mirr. 
Mag.,  John  xxix,  Plaguefull  meteors  did.  .appeare. 

Plagueless  (piggies),  a.    [See  -LESS.]   Free 
from  plagues  or  the  plague. 
1847  in  WEBSTER:  and  in  later  Diets. 

Plaguer  (pl^'gai).  rare.  [f.  PLAGUE  v.  +  -EB  1.] 
One  wno  plagues  or  harasses. 

1661  BROMECa/cA  Poems  113  This  is  our  time  to  be  jolly; 
Our  plagues  and  our  plaguers  are  both  fled  away.  1760  MAIR 
Tyro's  Diet.  (1820)  392  Vexator, ..an  harassar,  a  plaguer. 
[In  modern  Diets.] 

Pla-gueship.  nonce-wd.  [See  -SHIP.]  Humor- 
ous title  for  a  troublesome  person:  cf.  PLAGUE  sb.  2  c. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  i.  364  And  grant  her  Plague- 
ship  never  settle  here. 

Plaguesome  (pl^'gsum),  a.  Chiefly  colloq. 
[f.  PLAGUE  v.  or  so.  +  -SOME.]  That  tends  to  plague 
or  trouble  ;  troublesome,  vexations,  plaguy. 

1828  BENTHAM  Mem.  $  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  583  These 
recollections  are  always  plaguesome.  1865  G.  MACDONALD 
A.  Forbes  5  Ye  plaguesome  brat !  1880  ELACKMORE  M. 
Anerley  xl,  That  plaguesome  deed  of  appointment. 

Hence  Fla  grtesomeness. 

1859  W.  ANDERSON  Disc.  (1860)  150  Importuning  even  to 
plaguesomeness  the  cooperation  of  his  brethren. 

Pla  gue-sore.     A  sore  caused  by  the  plague. 


. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1099  Plague  soares,  carbuncu- 
lantia  vlcera.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  227  Thou  art  a  Byle, 
A  plague  sore,  or  imbossed  Carbuncle  In  my  corrupted 
blood.  1619  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Triumph  358  Apply  the 
lumpe  of  dry  figgs  to  the  plague-sore.  1691  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  ix.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VIII.  211  Being 
a  public  Enemy,  and  a  Plague-sore  to  the  common  Liberty 
of  Mankind.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plague  sore,  an  ulcer 
resulting  from  a  bubo  occurring  in  the  Plague. 

Pla-gue-spot. 

1.  A  spot  on  the  skin  characteristic  of  the  plague, 
or  of  some  disease  so  called.     Also^j. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  21  We  do  not. .say  of 
any-one,  that  he  is  an  ill  man,  because  he  has  the  plague- 
spots  upon  him.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  37  It  is. .  unjust 
to  fix^the  attention  on  a  few  separate,  .poems  with  as  much 
aversion  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the 
whole  work.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan.  xvii.  147  The  plague- 
spot  of  sin  and  imperfection. 

2.  A  spot  or  locality  infected  with  plague. 

[1861  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  22  [This]  will  enable  the 
finger  to  be  laid  at  once  on  the  plague  spots  of  the  parish.) 
l89S  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plague  spot,.,  a  locality  in  which  any 
Plague,  m  the  general  sense,  is  rife. 

So  Pla-gue-spo  tted  a.,  marked  with  plague- 
spots. 

1897  MRS.  E.  L.  VOYNICH  Gallfly  (1904)  147/1  What  is  the 
worth  of  your  plague-spotted  souls,  that  such  a  price  should 
be  paid  for  them? 

Plaguily  (pl^i-gili),  adv.  [f.  next  -r  -Ly2] 
In  a  plaguy  manner ;  colloq.  vexatiously,  '  pesti- 
lently  ,  confoundedly,  exceedingly. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  in.  (1622)  265  Assure  thy  selfe, 
most  wicked  woman  (that  hast  so  plaguyly  a  corrupted 
mmde,  as  thou  canst  not  keepe  thy  sicknesse  to  thy  selfe, 
but  must  most  wickedly  infect  others).  1620  MIDDLETON 
Chaste  Maid  1.1. 112  The  knave  bites  plaguily  !  1711  SWIFT 
Jrnt.  SttUa  3 1  Oct.,  He  was  plaguily  afraid.  1794  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Wand.  Wanmck  82  You  loved  and  respected  poor 
Tracy  plaguily,  to  be  sure,  when  you  stole  his  wench  from 
him.  1828  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  268  Ronsard 
is  so  plaguily  stiff  and  stately. 

Plaguy  (pl^'gi),  a.  (adv.}  Also  6  plagy,  -ie, 
6-7  -uie,  7-9  -uey.  [f.  PLAGUE  sb.  +  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  or  the 
plague ;  pestiferous,  pestilential,  pernicious.  Also 
Jig.  Now  rare  or  arch. 
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_  1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  116  Nothing  ..  can  be 
imagined  more  pjagie  and  more  deadly,  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  Schoole  diuines  concerning  . .  vncertentie  of  saluation. 
1763  MACKENZIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  75  He  had  many 
plaguy  symptoms,  as  buboes,  carbuncles:  &c.  1888  BESANT 
Eulogy  R.  Jejferies  2  Thou  shalt  be  afflicted  with  grievous 
plaguy  diseases. 

b.  Infected  or  afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  plague- 
stricken.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii.  §  7.  139  Many  physitians 
will  scarce  aduenture  to  deale  with  plaguie  patients.  1613 
JACKSON  Creed  n.  vii.  §  4  To  make  no  question  whether  he 
should  meete  his  friend  in  a  plaguie  house.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  m.  i.  389  New  Diseases ..  which  have  broke 
out.  .into  this  Plaguy  Age.  1766  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg. 
101/1,1  never  was  afraid  to  go  into  any  large  house,  wherein 
a  plaguy  person  lived,  provided  that  he  was  confined  to  one 
room. 

2.  That  is  a  plague  ;  that  causes  severe  affliction. 

1598  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.,  etc.  122  If  plagy  wilz  ther  be  that 
noyful  ar.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  ;.  iii.  3  What  plaguy  Mis- 
chiefs and  Mishaps  Do  dog  him  still.  1717  GAY  Begg. 
Of.  II.  iv,  They  make  charming  mistresses  but  plaguy 
wives.  1817  SCOTT  Jrnl.  16  Jan.,  I  felt  no  increase  of 
my  plaguey  malady  [rheumatism].  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv. 
Mundi  xiii.  (1870)  483  Nine  days  of  bad  or  plaguy  winds 
[olooi  anemoi]  bring  him  to  the  land  of  the  Lotos-Eaters. 

b.  In  weakened  sense:  That '  plagues ',  troubles, 
or  annoys  one ;  vexatious,  troublesome,  annoying, 
disagreeable;  hence  colloq.  as  an  expression  of 
dislike  or  impatience,  sinking  into  an  (impatient 
or  ill-natured)  intensive  :  = '  pestilent ',  '  con- 
founded ',  excessive,  exceeding,  very  great. 

1615  ROWLANDS  Melanc.  Knt.  34  The  Dragon  had  a 
plaguy  hide,  And  could  the  sharpest  steele  abide.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixiv.  254  Women  that  have  a 
plaguy  deal  of  Religion.  X77«J  SHERIDAN  Duenna  HI.  vi,  A 
plaguy  while  coming.  1806  in  Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  X.  217 
I'd  a  plaguey  deal  rather  be  a  butcher  than  a  calf!  1855 
HALIBURTON  Nat.  4-  Hum.  Nat.  I.  209,  I  like  it  a  plaguy 
sight  better  than  hot  rooms.  1879  Punch  17  May  222  That 
will  mean  a  plaguy  rise  in  the  price  of  everything. 

B.  as  adv.  =  PLAGUILY.  Usually  indicating  a 
degree  of  some  quality  that  troubles  one  by  its 
excess ;  but  sometimes  humorous,  or  merely  forcibly 
intensive,  colloq. 

1584  R.  W.  Three  Ladies  Land,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  298 
If  we  can  speak  fair  and  'semble,  we  shall  be  plaguy  rich. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  n.  iii.  187  He  is  so  plaguy  proud. 
1613  FLETCHER  Rule  a.  Wife  i.  ii,  She  walked  plaguy  fast. 
1697  I.  D.  in  Tutchin  Search  Honesty  A  ij,  To  Seek  a 
Thing,  so  Plaguy  hard  to  Find.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  xxiv.  276  I'm  a  plaguy  good-humoured  old  fellow. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xxxv,  There  ..  were  ..  some 
plaguy  ill-looking  characters  among  them.  1884  fAEEustact 
88  You've  been  a  plaguy  long  time  in  coining. 

Plai,  obs.  form  of  PLAY. 

Plaice  (plifis).  Forms :  3-5  plais,  4-5  plays, 
4-7  playoe,  5  playsee,  playsae,  5-7  playse, 
place,  6  pleise,  St.:  plase,  6-9  plaise,  4,  6- 
plaice.  [ME.  plais , plaice,  a.  Qf.plaiz  (i2th  c.), 
plais, plaits,  early  mo&.*£.  plaise,  pleissc,pladisse:— 
late  L.  plalessa  (a  390  Auson.),  ?  f.  Gr.  irXarvs 
broad,  or  root  plat-  flat  (see  PLATE).] 

1.  A  well-known  European  flat-fish,  Pleuronectes 
platessa,  much  used  as  food ;  in  America  extended 
to  various  allied  species  of  this  genus  or  of  the 
family  Pleuronectidx.   (PI.  now  rare;  the  collective 
sing,  plaice  being  used  instead.) 

1280  Litt.  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  I.  90  Debent . .  dari . . 
de  quolibet  batello  . .  portante  plais  octo  plais.  c  1300 
Havelok  896  He  bar  up  wel  a  carte  lode.. of  playces  brode, 
Of  grete  laumprees,  and  of  eles.  1307-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  3  In  albo  pisce,  plaices,  et  sperlinges,  1392-3  Earl 
Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  214  Item  pro  ftlowndres  et  plays, 
iij  due.  CI44O  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  437  Of 
playsse  or  of  codlynge,  or  of  eles,  or  of  pykes,  or  of  soles,  or 
tenches.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  l*'ne  Plie,  a 
lishe  called  a  Place.  1617  Janua  Ling.  100  Aswell  soles  as 
plaises  are  inclosed  in  the  net.  1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit. 
Baconica.  18  Soale  and  Playce.  .follow  the  tide  into  the  fresh 
rivers.  1761  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  148  The  several  species  of 
fish  brought..  1988  Plaise  and  Dabs.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim. 
Biog.  (r8i3>  III.  33  The  Plaise  and  the  Flounder. .are  each 
found  in  great  abundance  in  most  of  the  European  seas. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (cd.  4)  682  The  appear, 
ance  of  these  fishes  is  deceptive,  and  few  imagine  that,  in 
applying  the  term  back  and  belly  to  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  a  Plaice  or  a  Turbot,  they  are  adopting  a 
phraseology  quite  inadmissible  in  an  anatomical  point  of 
view. 

2.  dial.   =  FLUKE  sb.1  2  ;  also  plaice-worm. 

a  1722  LISLE  Observ.  Husb.  (1757)  337  These  cored  sheep 
have  the  fluck,  or  plaice-worm  in  their  livers.  1732  W.  ELLIS 
Pract.  Farmer  (1759)  137  A  rotten  Sheep,  he  says,  he  has 
several  Times,  seen  die  with  Plaises  in  his  Liver  and 
Head.  1896  Daily  News  26  May  6/4  Flukes  or  plaice,  as 
they  are  indifferently  called,  from  the  resemblance  they 
bear,  are  found  in  the  biliary  ducts,  caused  by  the  sheep 
being  placed  on  wet  fresh-water  submerged  meadows. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plaice-fry;  plaice-like 
adj. ;  t  plaice-fluke,  ?  «=  sense  i ;  plaice-mouth, 
a  small  puckered  or  wry  mouth ;   also  altrib. ;   so 
plaice -mouthed  a. ;  plaice-worm  (see  sense  2). 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  41  Turbat, 
ffluik,  and  *plase  fluik.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Aug.  10/2  At 
the  Marine  Hatchery,  Aberdeen.  .The  number  of  *p'a'ce- 
fry  that  hatched  out.. was  approximately  34,780,000,  or  88 
per  cent.  1900  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surf.  XI.  No.  41. 
94  Her  hands  and  feet  were  of  a  deep  dusky-red  colour  with 
large  *plaice-like  spots  of  lighter  tint.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sit. 
Wom.  in.  iv,  Did  you  thinke  you  had  married ..  some  inno- 
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cent,  .that  would  stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and  a  "playse 
mouth,  and  looke  vpon  you?  1601  DKKKER  Sntiromastix 
Plays  1873  I.  257  My  place-mouth  yelpers.  1595  LODGE 
Fir  for  Alomus  Sat.  i,  His  *plaise-mouth'd  wife. 


(pL?'d,  plaxl)."  Also  6  plyd,  playde, 
pladde,  6-8  plad,  7  pleid,  8  plaide,  (pladd),  8 
(dial.  9)  plod.  [The  same  word  as  Gael,  plaide, 
Ir.  ploid  blanket ;  ulterior  etymology  uncertain. 

The  quots.  clearly  bespeak  a  .Scottish  origin,  and  even  in 
the  i6th  c.  associate  the  plaid  with  the  Highlands;  but  the 
want  of  early  evidence  for  the  word  in  Celtic  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  the  name  originated  in  Gaelic  or  Lowland 
Sc,  Gaelic  etymologists  suggest  derivation  from  ftall 
sheep-skin.ad.  V,. pell-is,  but  this  is  phonetically  improbable. 
The  Sc.  spelling  plaid  is  now  usual,  although  the  word  is 
very  generally  pronounced  plod  in  England.] 

1.  A  long  piece  of  twilled  woollen  cloth,  usually 
having  a  chequered  or  tartan  pattern,  forming  the 
outer  article  of  the  Highland  costume,  and  formerly 
worn  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  in  cold  or  stormy  weather,  instead  of 
a  cloak  or  mantle.  The  Lowland  'shepherd's 
plaid',  of  a  black  chequer  pattern  on  white,  is 
commonly  called  a  MAUD. 

iju  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot,  IV.  203  Item,  the  vj  day 
of  Mail,  in  Air,  for  ane  plaid  to  be  the  King  ane  coit.  1538 
Ibid.  VI.  443  For  xxv.  elhes'bertane  canwes  to  be  pladis  to 
the  quenis  hors.  1558  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  309  For  the 
wrangous  reiffing  and  away  taking  fra  hir  of  ane  plyd, 
ane  pettioitt,  twa  curclus,  ane  collar  [etc.].  1563  RANDOLPH 
Let.  to  Cecil  13  June  in  Coir.  Sc.  Pap.  II.  13  A  safferon 
shyrte  or  a  Hylande  pladde.  1578  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I II.  80  A  plaid  or  blankat  to  keip  the  saidis  bairnis  fra  cauld. 
1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  ii.  Trophies  1050  And  I 
my  Self  with  my  pyde  Pleid  a-slope.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  325  They  [inhabitants  of  Java]  gird  them  with 
a  parti-coloured  plad  or  mantle.  1643  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk 


in  his  plaid.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  267  A 
mantle.. thrown  about  him  like  a  Scotsman's  plaid.  1771 
PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1769,  162  Their  brechan,  or  plaid, 
consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen  yards  of  a  narrow  stuff,  wrapt 
round  the  middle,  and  reaches  to  the  knees.  1774  COLLYER 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  20  The  tartan  plads  of  Scotland.  1807  BYRON 
LacHin  y  Gair  ii,  My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was 
the  plaid  \ritne  glade].  Note.  This  word  is  erroneously 
pronounced  plad :  the  proper  pronunciation  (according  to 
the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the  orthography.  1874  PRINCESS 
ALICE  in  Mem.  (1884)  325  Will  you  tell  her,  the  plaid  she 
made  me  still  goes  everywhere  with  me. 

2.  The  woollen  cloth  of  which  plaids  are  made ; 
later,  applied  to  other  fabrics  with  a  tartan  pattern. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  146  They  weare  a  smocke 
coufoured  like  our  Scottish  plad.  Ibid.  187  About  their 
middles,  they  have  a  cloth  of  particoloured  plad,  like  that 
with  us  in  England.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavaliers.  156 
Their  [the  Highlanders']  Doublet,  Breeches  and  Stockings. 
of  a  Stuff  they  called  Plaid,  striped  a-cross  red  and  yellow. 
1783  W.  F.  MARTYN  Geog.  Mag.  II.  413  Their  waistcoats 
are  also  made  of  plaid.  1893  GEORGIANA  HILL  Hist,  Eng. 
Dress  II.  267  Plaids,  .were  made  in  large  and  small  checks, 
in  woollen  cloth,  in  Irish  poplin. 

8.  A  plaid  or  tartan  pattern ;  a  pattern  of  bars 
or  stripes  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  rare. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

4.  transf.  A  man  wearing  a  plaid ;  a  Highlander. 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixii,  He  was  hanged  at  Stirling ..  with 
his  lieutenant,  and  four  plaids  besides.  Ibid.  Ix. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  &%  plaid  cloak,  -fold,  shawl, 
trousers ;  plaid-patterned,  -wrapped  adjs. ;  plaid 
bed,  a  bed  draped  with  plaid  or  tartan  (fashion- 
able in  England  early  in  iSthc.);  plaidman,  a 
Highlander ;  plaid-nook  (-neuk)  Sc.,  one  end  of 
the  folded  plaid  sewn  up  so  as  to  form  a  large 
pouch  or  pocket. 

c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  297  A  *pladd  bed  Lined 
wlh  Indian  Callicoe.  1837  W.  IRVINGCO//.  Bonneville (1849) 
275  In  a  few  moments,  his  *plaid  cloak  was  cut  into 


men.  a  1600  in  Montgomerie's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  281/18 
'HumfT!'  quod  the  Helandman,  and  turned  him  abowt, 
And  at  his  'plaid  nuk  the  guly  fell  owt.  1886  STEVENSON 
Kidnapped  i.  6  A  little  Bible,  to  carry  in  a  plaid-neuk.  1875 
W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  54  Get  me  my  "plaid 
shawl  and  a  plain  dark  bonnet.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxx, 
He  wore  a  pair  of  *plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rougji  double- 
breasted  waistcoat.  1897  CROCKETT  Lads  Love  xxiii,  For  all 
that  the  "plaid-wrapped  girl  knew  or  cared. 

Plaid,  ME.  f.  PLEA;  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  PLAY. 

Flaided (pL3-ded, plsrded),  a.  [f. PLAID  +  -ED2.] 

1.  Dressed  in  or  wearing  a  plaid. 

1801  CAMPBELL  Lochiefs  Warning  51  Her  bonneted 
chieftains.. All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array. 
i8«  SCOTT  Pirate  iv,  His  neighbourhood  to  the  Grampians 
exposed  him.. to  that  species  of  visitation  from  the  plaided 
gentry,  who  dwelt  within  their  skirts.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  331  He. .rode  on  horseback  before  his 
four  hundred  plaided  clansmen. 

2.  Made  of  plaid  ;  having  a  plaid  pattern. 

1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  n.  177  They  marched  In  plaided 
vest.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  (1883)  65  The 
Scotch-plaided  snuff-box.  1901  Daily  Chron.  24  May  8/3 
A  plaided  batiste  frock. 

Plaidie,  -y  (pl^'di,  plse-di).  Sc.  Also  pladdy, 
Plaiddie.  [t.  PLAID  +  -IE.]  A  small  plaid  ;  also, 
a  childish,  sentimental,  or  poetic  name  for  a  plaid. 

«7'9  D'UaFEY/W.r  II.  159  His  Highland  pladdy.  1718 
RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.,  Highland  Laddie  ii,  With  bonnet 
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blew,  and  belted  plntdy  [rime  lady).  1796  BURNS  '  Oh,vaert 
thov  in  the  cauld  blast  i,  My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt,  I'd 
shelter  thee.  1863  Mortons  of  Bardon  III.  242  Stay  a 
moment,  little  girl,  .  .  let  me  wrap  my  plaiddie  round  you  : 
it  is  cold. 

Plaiding  (pU'i-dirj,  plaudit)).  Also  6-8  plad- 
ing,  7  pladding  ;  Sc.  7  plodan,  7-8  plaidine,  8 
plodden,  8-9  plaiden,  9  pladden.  [f.  PLAID  + 
-INO  1  :  cf.  shirting,  etc.] 

1.  Material  for  plaids  ;   a  twilled  woollen  cloth  ; 
a  cloth  of  a  tartan  pattern. 

1566  in  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  (1897)  499  Sax 
elnis  of  plaiding  to  lyne  the  cuvering  [of  a  bed]  with.  1617 
MORYSON  /tin.  in.  180  The  women  of  the  Countrey  did 
weare  cloakes  made  of  course  stuffe,  of  two  or  three  colours 
in  Checker  worke,  vulgarly  called  Plodan.  1640  Dunferm. 
line  Kirk-sess.  Rec.  (1865)  8  Yr  Webb  of  plaidine  of  20  ell. 
1656  TUCKEB  Rip.  in  Misc.  Sc.  Burgh  Rec.  Soc.  23  There 
hath,  .beene..  salmon,  pladding,  and  come,  usually  sent 
forth.  1670  NAHBOROUGH  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694) 

65  lilts  they  wrap  about  their  Bodies,  as  a  Scottish  Man 
doth  his  Plading.     1719-20  Act  6  Geo.  1,  c.  13  heading, 
Frauds,  .in  manufacturing  Serges,  Pladings,  and  Fingrums. 
1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.   (ed.  a)   177  Coarse  cloth  of  two  or 
three  colours,  in  checker-work,  vulgarly  called  pladden. 

attrib.    1643  *n.  Maidment  Spottiswoode  Misc.  (1845)  II. 

66  A  white  plaidine  wastecoat.    1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph. 
II.  iii,  Change  thy  plaiding-coat  for  silk.    1753  Stewart's 
Trial  App.  135  He  had  got  the  plaiden  trowsers,  then  wore 
by  him,  from  the  declarant's  father,  or  brother  Allan. 

2.  A  plaid  or  checkered  pattern. 

1889  Harper's  Mag.  XVIII.  844/1,  I  could  discern  a 
partiality  for.  .plaidings  of  blue  ana  violet. 

II  Plaidoyer  (pljdwa-y«).  Law.  rare.  tF.flaid- 
oyer  a  pleading,  sb.  use  of  vb.  inf.  to  plead,  f.  plaid 
PLEA.]  An  advocate's  speech  ;  a  pleading,  plea. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  ii.  Wks.  VIII.  256  The  profit  of 
copying  musick,  or  writing  plaidoyers  by  the  sheet.  1880 
M'CARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Ix.  346  It  was  an  eloquent, 
patriotic,  and  impassioned  plaidoyer.  1883  Spectator  8  iSept 
1155/2  His  work  is  a  monograph  and  a  history,  ^p 


and  a  judgment. 

t  Plaie.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  play  e.  [a.  F.  plaie  :— 
L.  plaga  wound  :  see  PLAGUE  s6.]  A  wound. 

a  1547  SURREY  sEneul  iv.  2  But  now  the  wounded  Quene, 
with  heuy  care.  Throughout  the  veines  she  norisheth  the 
playe,  Surprised  with  blind  flame. 

Plaie,  obs.  form  of  PLAY. 

Plaig,  plaik,  var.  ff.  PLAYOCK  Sc.,  plaything,  toy. 

Plaight,  obs.  form  of  PLAIT  sb.  and  v. 

Plain  (pl^n),  rf.l  Forms  :  see  PLAIN  o.l  [a. 
OF.  plain  :—  L.  flan-urn  a  plain,  prop.  neut.  of 
plan-us  PLAIN  a.1] 

1.  A  tract  of  country  of  which  the  general  surface 
is  comparatively  flat;  an  extent  of  level  ground 
or  flat  meadow  land  ;  applied  spec,  (in  proper  or 
quasi-proper  names)  to  certain  extensive  tracts  of 
this  character  ;    e.  g.  Salisbury  Plain,  the  Great 
Plain  of  England,  etc.    A\sojig. 

Cities  of  the  Plain  (sc.  of  the  Jordan},  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
etc.,  before  their  destruction. 

l«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  155  Vppn  he  plein  of  salesbury 
bat  oper  wonder  is  pat  ston  heng  is  icluped.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  2831  Ne  mak  see  in  be  plain  na  duel),  Till  3ee  be  comme 
in  to  f>e  fell,  njao  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10831 
pe  bataille  scholdeoe  in  a  pleyne  Bytwyxt  two  watres.  1375 
BARBOUR  Brnce\'l\.  613  Thai  in  full  gret  hy  agane  Out  of  the 
woud  ran  to  the  plane,  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  vii.  32 
He  sawe  there  vnder  in  a  playn  a  moche  ample  and  a  grete 
medowe.  1530  PALSGR.  255/1  Playne,  a  grounde  that  is 
without  hylles,>/a»i>>-,  playne.  1396  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  7  Heir  agane  sail  ;e  se  braid  planes.  1600 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  v.  256  The  citie  of  Cairasan 
standethvpon  a  sandie  and  desert  plaine.  1611  BIBLE  Gen. 
xiii.  12  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plaine,  and  pitched 
his  tent  toward  Sodome.  1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  36  The 
plains  extended  level  with  the  ground.  1769  GRAY  In- 
stallation Ode  51  On  Granta's  fruitful  plain.  1840  Penny 
Cycl.  XVIII.  207/2  The  plains  of  America  are  generally 
characterised  by  their  gramineous  covering  or  their  vast 
forests.  i88a  GEIKIE  Text  £&.  Geol.  ill.  ll.  ii.  §  7.  451  A 
'  plain  of  marine  denudation  '  is  that  sea-level  to  which  a 
mass  of  land  has  been  reduced  mainly  by  the  subaerial  forces. 

b.  Chiefly//.  In  colonial  and  U.  S.  use  applied 
to  level  treeless  tracts  of  country  ;  prairie. 

1779  G.  R.  CLARK  Campaign  in  Illinois  (1869)  29  We  came 
into  those  level  Plains  that  is  frequent  throughout  this 
extensive  Country.  xSao  J.  OXLEY  Jrnls.  Exp.  A  ustralia 
83  Free  from  timber  or  brush  in  various  places  ;  .  .  these 
tracts  have  hitherto  received  the  particular  denomination  of 
plains.  1824  E.  CURR  Van  Diemen's  Land  55  The  district 
called  Macquarie  Plains,  .  .  the  plains  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  what  are  called  sheep  downs  in  England.  1875 
TEMPLE  &  SHELDON  Hist.  Northfteld,  Mass.  19  Plains.. 
[applied]  by  the  early  settlers.,  to  certain  well  defined 
tracts  that  had  some  common  peculiarity  of  soil  and  con- 
dition, were  nearly  free  from  trees,  and  could  be  readily 
cultivated.  1889  C.  LUMHOLTZ  Among  Cannibals  v.  73  This 
bird  [the  cassowary]  .  .  does  not  .  .  frequent  the  open  plains, 
but  the  thick  brushwood. 

c.  transf.  The  level  expanse  of  sea  or  sky. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Episi.  xviii.  F  vj,  Then  whilst  thy 
ship  doth  kepe  aflote  ydauncing  on  the  plaine.  17*8  POPE 
Dune.  HI.  343  The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  th'asthereal  plain. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxii.  (1856)  176  On  the  east  we 
have  the  drift  plain  of  Wellington  Channel,  impacted  with 
floes,  hummocks,  and  broken  bergs. 

2.  An  open  space  as  the  scene  of  battle  or  contest  ; 
the  field.     To  take  the  plain  :  to  take  the  field  : 
see  FIELD  sb.  7.    Now  poetic. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  340  Thomas  randall  tuk  the 
playne  With  few  folk.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  358  As  he, 


PLAIN. 

which  was  a  Capitein,  Tofore  alle  othre  upon  the  plein. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SKneis  x.  x.  146  Quhil  fynaly  Ascanyus  the 
?yng  page,  And  the  remanent  of  Troiane  barnage,.  .Thayr 
strenth  hes  left,  and  takyn  hes  the  plane.  1594  SHAKS. 
Kick.  Ill,  v.  iii.  291,  I  will  leade  forth  my  Soldiers  to  the 
plaine.  1808  SCOTT  Marmion  VI.  xxix.  7  Last  of  my  race, 
On  battle-plain  That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  I 

3.  An  open  space  in  the  midst  of  houses,  local. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Plain,  an  open  space  surrounded  by 

houses  nearly  answering  to  the  Italian  Piazza.  In  the  city 
of  Norwich  there  are  several:  as  St.  Mary's  Plain,  the 
Theatre  Plain,  &c.  18..  Ox/.  Directory,  The  Plain  (St. 
Clement's).  1895  G.  H.  LEONARD  Speech  at  Oxford,  Our 
Settlement  is  called  the  Broad  Plain  House,  .simply  because 
it  happens  to  stand  on  the  Broad  Plain,  a  roadway  so  wide 
that  we  may  almost  claim  it  as  one  of  the  '  open  spaces '  of 
Bristol 

4.  A  level  or  flat  surface  (ideal  or  material). 
Now  spelt  plane  (PLANK  sb. 3  i). 

t  a.  A  geometrical  plane.  Obs. 
1570  DEE  Math.  Pref,  *j,  A  broade  magnitude,  we  call  a 
Superficies  ora  Plaine.    a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  ll.  ix.  f  4 
(1622)  297  Whether  solides  or  plaines.    1673  RAY  Jovni. 


SMEATON  Edystone  L.  195  A  convenient  height  above  the 
plain  of  the  ring. 

b.  A  plane  material  surface ;  the  even  or  smooth 
surface  of  a  body  without  projections  or  elevations  ; 
the  flat  or  broad  side  of  a  board,  as  opposed  to  the 
edge.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1571  DIGCES  Pantom.  i.  xxxv.  Ljb.  You  shal  vpon  your 
Parchement  paper  or  other  playne.  .draw  one  streight  line. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I.  5  Which  she  can  at  pleasure 
squeeze  out,  and  so  sodder  and  be-glcw  her  self  to  the  plain 
she  walks  on.  a  1671  WILLUGHBY  in  Ray  Joum.  Low  C. 
(1673)  484  You  ascend  almost  to  the  top  without  stairs,  by 
gently  inclining  plains.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  186  To 
take  off  the  extuberances  from  the  plain  of  the  Board.  1794 
Rigging  *  Seamanship  1. 7  Plain,  an  even  surface  between 
the  Coaks.  1863  P.  S.  WORSLEY  Poems  It  Transl.  8  The 
silver  plains  Of  two  huge  valves,  embossed  with  graven  gold. 
t  c.  A  level  (horizontal)  area.  Obs. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  365  On  the  side  of  a  stonie 
hill,  is  a  circular  plain,  cut  out  of  a  main  rock,  with  some 
xxiv.  seats  vnequall,  which  they  call  Arthur's  Round  Table. 
1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.,  Venice  160  In  the  plain  of  the 
Council-chamber,  are  placed  . .  three  urns  called  Capelli. 
1716  LEONI  Alterti's  Archit.  I.  68/2  Walls,  which  ..have 
somewhat  of  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  them,  where  they  may. . 
be  kept  from  filling  up  the  ditch  with  their  mines. 

1 5.  Printing.  The  flat  bottom  of  the  lining-stick 
(see  LINING  vbl.sbt  6).  Obs. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xvii.  T  2  The  Plain 
is  exactly  Flat,  Straight,  and  Smooth. 

6.  The  floor  of  the  hall  in  which  the  French 
National  Convention  met  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  hence  applied  to  the  more  moderate  party 
which  occupied  seats  there.    Cf.  MOUNTAIN. 

1817  SCOTT  Napoleon  Introd.,  Wks.  1870  IX.  30  In  'the 
Plain  '...  a  position  held  by  deputies  affecting  independence, 
both  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins, .  .sate  a  large  num- 
ber. Ibid.  32  The  members  of  thi  Plain. 

7.  The  horizontal  surface  of  a  billiard-table. 
1780  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  16/2  The  royal  ball  reached 

that  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a  single  blow  drove  it  off  the 
plain.  1815  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  159  Echo  and 
a  man  of  Trinity  set  forth  for  the  plains  of  Betteris.  Note, 
Plains  of  Betteris,  the  diversion  of  billiards. 

1 8.  =  PLAN  sb.  i,  PLANE  sb3  2.  Obs. 
1659  LEAK  Watcrwks.  19,  I  have  represented  here  the 
plain  of  the  Orthographic. 

9.  [PLAIN  a.  8.]     Plain  cloth;  a  kind  of  flannel. 
a  1600  T.  SMITH  Let.  in  Strype  Stovfs  Sura.  (1754)  II.  v. 

xix.  401/2  Also  of  pyndewhites  and  Playnes  made  in  the 
west  country.  1716  Bradford  Parish  Ace.  (E.D.D.),  For 
Blue  Plain  for  mending  the  same  [long  cushions],  it.  id. 
1715  Land.  Caz.  No.  6388/2  The  following  Goods,  vii... 
Arrangoes . .  Perpetts,  Welch  Plains.  1799  Hull  Advertiser 
12  Jan.  2/3  Woollen  drapery  ..  jeans,  quillings, ..  plains, 
mixtures.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Plain,,  .z.  kind  of  flannel. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plain  land,  station ; 
plain-like  adj. ;  also  with  plains-,  as  plains-cattle, 
-country,  -craft,  -people.    See  also  PLAINSMAN. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bntce  XI.  337  He  of  the  playne-land  had 
alsua  Of  Armyt  men  ane  mekill  rout.  1834  Nat.  Philos. 
III.  Math.  Geog.  i.  1/2  (Usef.  KnowL  Soc.)  Deceived  by  the 
plain-like  appearance  of  the  earth.. they  conceived  it  to  be 
an  extensive  plain  meeting  the  heavens  on  every  side.  1875 
TEMPLE  &  SHELDON  Hist.  Northfield,  Mass.  64  Plain  lands 
.  .were  then  reckoned  nearly  worthless.  1884  Daily  News 
27  Feb.  5/7  Assouan.. is  healthier  tlian^ Meerut,  Mooltan, 
Mean  Meer,  or  almost  any  plain  station  in  India. 

1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'CW.  Reformer  (1891)  220  First- 
class,  fattening,  plains-country  cattle  station.  i&jfjScribner's 
Mag.  XXV.  19/1  Here  their  woodcraft  and  plainscraft.  their 
knowledge  of  the  rifle,  helped  us  very  much.  1899  Daily 
Nevis  12  Jan.  6/1  The  writer  has  lived,  .with  the  plains 
people  in  their  homes  for  many  years. 

Plain,  sb?  Now  dial.  [f.  PLAIN  ».]  An  expres- 
sion of  pain,  grief,  or  discontent;  complaint,  lamen- 
tation :  =  PLAINT  sb. 

c  1550  Prydt  4-  Abuse  of  Women  231  in  Hail.  E.  P.  P.  IV 
244  And  for  oure  sad  &  honest  playnes,  A  joyefull  place  i 
heaven.  ,563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  (**>.)  95 Why  dydste  thou 


Plains,  complaints  in  all  senses. 

Plain  (pl^'n),  a.1  and  adv.  Also  4  plein,  -e 
(playen),  4-6  pleyn,  -e,  4-7  playn(e,  pl»Jne, 
plane,  [a.  OF.  plain  :-L.  ptdn-us  flat.  In  Sc. 


13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1068  J>at  euer  is  polyced  als  playn 
as  pe  perle  seluen.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
41  Also  pleyne  was  his  Dedde  at  the  morwe,  As  at  even. 


PLAIN. 

usually  spelt/Aittf  fromi4th  c. ;  in  English  orig. plain 
(etc.)  in  all  senses,  including  the  geometrical  (i  c), 
for  which  PLANE  was  substituted  c  1700. 

PLAIN  a?  (F. //«'«)  having  the  same  form,  there  are  ME. 
instances  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  word 
was  meant.  See  A.  sb,  B.  6,  7.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  1.  Flat,  level,  even  ;  free  from  elevations  and 
depressions,  a.  Saidesp.  of  a  horizontal  surface,  as 
of  the  ground,  or  t  of  the  sea  when  calm  and  un- 
disturbed (obs.}. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1772  pey. .  left  pe 
Troiens  be  pleyn  lond.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxviii.  129 
J>e  land  of  Caldee  es  a  playne  cuntree.  1480  CAXTON  Descr. 
Brit,  47  The  londe  is  not  pleyne  but  full  of  montayns. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  m.  ii.  404  Follow  me  then  to  plainer 
ground.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  ii.  (1635)  34  If 
the  Earth  were  plaine,  all  the  Northern  Starres  would 
appeare  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southerne  Regions.  1663 
G.  HAVERS  tr.  P.  della  Valle's  Trav.  E.  India  108  We 
lodg'd  about  a  musket-shot  without  the  Fort,  in  a  plane  and 
somewhat  low  place.  1766  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  III.  240, 
I  recovered  some  strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  a  little 
on  plain  ground.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xxv.  IV.  16  Between 
the  last-mentioned  gulf  [the  Thermaic]  and  the  eastern 
counterforts  of  Olympus  and  Bermius  there  exists  a  narrow 
strip  of  plain  land. 

t  b.  In  general  sense  :  Flat.  Obs. 
13..   K.  Alis.  6414  (Bodl.  MS.)  Men  of  selcoup  gest  J>e 
face  hij  han  playne  &  hard  As  it  were  an  Okes  bord.    I 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Iv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  The  sole 
of  pe  foote..hatte  planta  in  latine  for  it  is  playne.     1565-73    j 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  Compressa  palnta  ant  Correct  a  ferire , 
..to  strike  with  the  fist,  or  with  the  playne  hande.    1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  120  His  back  is  plain  to  his 
tail,  his  eyes  quick,  his  ears  long  hanging,  but  sometimes 
stand  up.    1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  i.  214  The  houses  are  built 
after  the  manner  of  Asia, .  .one  roofe  high,  and  plaine  in  the 
top.    1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  147  They  snut  in  their 
heads  behinde  and  before  in  boards,  so  that  the  whole  face 
may  become  plain  and  dilated. 

t  o.  Geoni.  Obs.  Now  PLANE  a. 
1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  *j,  Euery  playne  magnitude,  hath 
also  length.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  def.  viii.  3  A  plaine 
angle  is  an  inclination  or  bowing  of  two  lines  the  one  to  the 
other.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  i.  Def.  vii,  A  plain  Superficies 
is  that  which  lies  equally  betwixt  its  lines.  17*7  [see//a«0- 
cylindrical  s.  v.  PLANO-*]. 

•j-  d.  To  make,  throw  downt  beat  down  (a  build- 
ing, city,  etc.)  plain  with  the  earth  or  ground, 
etc. :  to  level  with  the  ground,  raze  to  the  earth. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  48  pis  citee  tuke  losue  ..  and 
kest  it  doune,  and  made  it  euen  playne  with  be  erthe.  1436 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  152  Thewalles  they  wold  ber  adowne, 
..Alle  schuld  be  mad  fulle  playn.  0:1548  HALL  Chron.t 
Hen.  VII  44  He  with  his  miners  rased  and  ouerthrewe  the 
castell  to  the  playne  grounde.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  94 
He  threwe  downe  the  Castell  plaine  with  the  ground.  1596 
SPENSER  State  frel.  Wks.  (Globe)  615/2  It  was  his  pollicye 
to  leave  noe  holdes  behind  him,  but  to  make  all  ptayne  and 
wast.  1596  HARINCTON  $fttStit,Ajax(i$i$$a  Down,  down 
with  it  at  any  hand,  Make  all  things  plain,  let  nothing  stand. 
1648  GAGE  Wat  Ind.  48  The  greatest  part  of  their  City. . 
beaten  down  plain  with  the  ground. 

1 2.  Smooth,  even ;  free  from  roughness  or  un- 
evenness  of  surface.  Obs.  exc.  in  comb,  or  phrases: 
see  VI. 


1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  208  If  the  face  be  wet  and  rubbed 
with  the  same  it  shall  be  plaine  and  cleare,  that  it  shall 
seme  angellike.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixviii.  09  Turners  . . 
do  vse  them  to  polish,  and  make  playne,  and  smoth  their 
workes.  1678  HOBBES  Decant,  ix.  108  Much  more  then  will 
it  adhere,  .when.. both  it  and  the  Iron  have  a  plain  Super- 
ficies. 1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mohammetans  ix.  (1738)  186 
Smooth'd  over  the  Meal,  and  made  it  plain. 
fb.  fig.  Of  the  wind:  Not  rough;  gentle.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  3  The  ayre  attem- 
pered, the  wyndes  smowth  and  playne. 

3.  Free  from  obstructions  or  interruptions ;  un- 
obstructed, clear,  open ;  (of  a  country,  a  space) 
clear  of  woods,  buildings,  or  occupants  ;  (of  the 
sea)  open,  unconfined;  open  to  the  elements  or 
to  general  view ;  public.  Alsoy?^.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

ewe  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1723  Whan  al  was 
fled,  &  be  feld  was  playn.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  439  For 
hit  watz  playn  in  pat  place  for  plyande  greuez.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  126  She  straue  &  chidde  in  the 
plaine  strete  wit  her  neygheboures.  1546  Snpplie.  of  Poon 
Commons  (1871)  78  A  churche  ..  pleasauntly  beset  with 
groues  and  playn  feldes.  1579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  (1618)  16 
Able  to  give  him  battell  m  the  plaine  sea.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  x.  §  43  He  affirmes,  that  it  was  in  the 
plainefield,  ours,  that  it  was  an  Ambush.  1618  MUNDAY 
Stow's  Surv.  006  There  were  two  woods  in  the  parish,  but 
now  they  are  both  made  plaine  of  wood.  1748  Anson's  Voy. 
n.  xiv.  286  Its  walls  are  built  upon  the  plain  ground,  without 
either  outwork  or  ditch  before  them.  1864  Yorks.  Prov.t 
Kirkby^  This  street  is  very  plain,  the  wind  is  much  felt  in  it. 
t  b.  In  plain  field  there  was  in  later  use  prob. 
association  with  plain  battle,  etc.  =  open  (i.  e.  full) 
battle  :  see  PLAIN  a.%  3. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7218  And  past  furth  prudly  into  be  plaine 
feld.  1523 LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxi.  288  They., thought 
to  wynne  the  victory  with  their  handes  in  playne  felde.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Ltvy  n.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  237  It  was  fochtin  in  plane 
feild  [L.  aequocampo\  with  displayit  baneris.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  iv.  14  Unsubdued.. and  now  given  over 
by  the  Romans  in  a  plain  field. 

c.  transf.  Unobstructed,  clear  (view,  sight}. 

1613  HAYWARD  Norm.  Kings  22  With  a  furious  charge  . . 
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either  slew  them  or  tooke  them  prisoners,  in  the  plaine  view 
of  their  King.  1867  SHEDD  Homiletics  iii.  (1869)  54  An 
object  is  in  plain  sight,  when  the  form  and  shape  of  it  are 
distinctly  visible. 

II.  4.  Open,  clear  to  the  senses  or  mind  ;  evident, 
manifest,  obvious;    easily  distinguishable   or  re- 
cognizable. 

a  1352  MINOT  Poems  iii.  35  pare  he  made  his  mone  playne 
pat  no  man  suld  say  bare  ogayne.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q, 
cxvi,  To  a  token  pleyne,  As  of  my  teris  cummyth  all  this 
reyne.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 

&.  Ixvii,  Think  that  none  their  playne  errour  note,  c  1586 
'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LIX.  xi,  Make  it  playne,  That  God  .  . 
Rules  all.  1396  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  24  The  moniments 
whereof  there  byding  beene,  As  plaine  as  at  the  first  when 
they  were  fresh  and  greene.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  \.  vii,  It 
is  plain  that  AD  is  not  equal  to  AC.  1736  BUTLER  Anal. 
H.  iii.  Wks.  1874.  I.  190  Practical  Christianity  ..  is  a  plain 
and  obvious  thing.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  v,  Now  nigh  and 
plain  the  sound  appears.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  91 
Let  me  make  my  meaning  plainer  in  this  way. 

5.  That  is  clearly  what  the  name  expresses; 
open,  manifest,  direct,  unmistakable  ;  downright, 
mere,  sheer,  '  flat  ',  absolute. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  929  (Colt.)  For  {wu  ne  es  but  a  pudre 
plain  To  puder  sal  >ou  worth  a  gain,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
3504  Hope  ye,  Parys,  playn  )>efte  vnponysshet  wilbe? 
'535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  \.  i  All  is  but  vanite  .  .  all  is  but 
playne  vanite.  1581  RICH  Farm).  Milit.  Prof.  (1846)  208 
By  plaine  force  [he)  pulles  hym  doune  on  the  flower.  1501 
R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  67  b,  Wee  ascended  vp  to  the 
playne  toppe.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Gen.  Brief  Kemonstr. 
30  Easely  confessed  of  al  that  are  not  plaine  Atheists. 
1643  in  Dorothea  Townshend  Life  <J-  Lett.  E.  Porter  xiii. 
206  One  throu  plain  fier  went  strait  mad.  1669  PENN 
No  Cross  vii.  §  i  Whilst  a  plain  Stranger  to  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II.  Pref.  (1865)  236  He 
reaped  plain  unequivocal  hatred. 

6.  Of  which  the  meaning  is  evident  ;  simple,  in- 
telligible, readily  understood. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  362  pis  gospel  tellib  a 
playen  storie.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xxvii. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  Sweuenes  bat  beb  trewe  beth  sommetyme 
openne  and  playne  and  sommetyme  ywrapped  vnder  .  . 
derke  tokenyngges.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane  s  Comm.  94  b, 
It  ought  to  be  vttered  with  playner  wordes,  to  take  awaye 
all  ambiguitie.  1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  H.  vii.  §  3 
Can  any  thing  be  more  plain  then  the  gradual!  progress 
of  Divine  revelation  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ? 
1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  65  Morality  and  religion 
must  be  somewhat  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood.  1861 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  80  Tell  her  distinctly  what  you 
want..  in  few  plain  words. 

b.  transf.  Said  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  53,  I  had  rather  bee  playne  then 
curious.  1648  MILTON  Otserv.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851  IV. 
555  Actions,  of  whatever  sort,  [are]  thir  own  plainest  Inter- 
preters. 1867  SHEDD  Homiletics  iii.  (1869)  55  A  plain 
writer  or  speaker  makes  the  truth  and  the  mind  impinge 
upon  each  other. 

7.  Not  intricate  or  complicated  ;  simple. 

1659  HOOLE  Comenius'  Vis.  World  (1672)  3  Plain  sounds 
\simplices  sonos]  of  which  mans  speech  consisteth.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vii.  iii.  6  Of  all  Dials,  this  is 
the  plainest  ;  for  it  is  no  more  but  divide  a  whole  Circle 
into  24  equal  parts.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  in.  iv,  She 
determined.  .to  place  them  in  some  cheap  school,  where 
they  might  be  taught  plain  work.  183^  BOWRING  Minor 
Morals  r45  The  Jacquard  loom  .  .  by  which  the  most  com- 
plicated patterns  can  be  woven  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
plainest.  1895  Chamb.  Jrnl.  21  Sept.  509/1  Fisher's 
machine  was  intended  rather  for  embroidering  than  for 
plain  sewing. 

III.  8.   Without  embellishment,  addition,  or 
decorative  pattern  or  colouring  ;  unembellished,  not 
ornate  ;   simple,  bare,  bald  ;    (of  the  hair)  worn 
straight,  not  curled;  (of  drawings,  lithographs,  etc.) 
not  coloured.    Alsoyf^. 

[13..  Coer  de  L,  3631  Tyl  he  haue  maad  al  playn  werk 
Off  thy  clothes  of  gold,  into  thy  serk  led.  scherk].]  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Frankl.  Pro!.  48,  I  lerned  neuere  Rethorik  cer- 
teyn  Thyng  bat  I  speke  it  moot  be  bare  and  pleyn.  1459 
Paston  Lett.  I.  480,  ij  playn  horde  clothys  for  my  maister  is 
table.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  xxii. 
112  A  faire  cloth  embrodered  with  leaues  about  it  or  els 
plaine.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  in.  (1701)  88/1  A  young 
Man,  .  .  describ'd  by  Plato,  with  long  plain  Hair.  1670 

S. 


Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
kirts 


LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  . 

21  Most  wore  embraudered  bodys  with  plaine  black  s 
of  Morella  Mohair  and  Prunella  and  such  stuffs.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  I.  117  Escutcheons  of  two 
Crosses,  the  one  plain  and  the  other  Anchred.  1806-7  J> 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  i,  Both  figures 
being  partly  coloured  and  partly  plain.  1865  LUBBOCK 
Preh.  Times  16  The  celts  are  generally  plain,  but  sometimes 
ornamented  with  ridges,  dots,  or  lines.  Mod.  Sets  of 
picture-postcards,  plain  or  coloured. 

t  b.  Without  armour  or  weapons  ;  unarmed. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7564  Wit  armes  cums  bou  me  again, 
And  i  agains  be  al  plain. 

c.  Cards,    (a)   Applied    to    the    common    as 
opposed  to  the  picture  cards,    (b)  Not  trumps. 

1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xvii,  Court  cards  and  plain 
cards  of  every  denomination.  1861  '  CAVENDISH  '  Whist 
(1870)  29  Plain  suits  are  suits  not  trumps.  Ibid.  (1886)  64 
Ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  in  plain  suits.  1873  Routledge's 
Yng.  Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  94/1  '  Court  card  '  or  '  plain  card  ', 
as  the  case  may  be. 

d.  Plainly  woven  ;  not  corded,  twilled,  or  the 
like  ;  without  figured  pattern  ;  transf.  of  muscle. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.,  Plain  cloth,  not  twilled.     1895 
Syd.   Soc.   Lex.,   Plain    muscles,    unslriated    muscles,    as 
d  to  striated  muscles. 


Mus.  (See  qnots.) 
1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  3  Plaine  Musicke..is  a 
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simple  and  vniforme  prolation  of  Notes,  which  can  neither 
be  augmented  nor  diminished.  iS^a  O.  SHIPLEY  Gtoss. 
EccL  Terms  6  The  accent  being.. plain,  i.  e.  monotone. 

1O.  Of  simple  composition  or  preparation ;  not 
compounded  of  many  ingredients ;  not  elaborate. 
Of  food :  Not  rich  or  highly  seasoned,  simple. 

Plain  bread  and  butter,  i.  e.  without  the  addition  of  pre- 
serves, etc. ;  a  plain  tea,  tea  with  plain  bread  and  butter ; 
plain  water,  water  without  any  infusion  or  addition. 

1655  CULPEPPEB,  etc.  Riveriits  vi.  i.  131  A  plainer  Medicine 
is  made  of  Plantane  and  Rose  Water.  1668  CHAS.  II  in 
Julia  Cartwright  Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  263  The 
planer  your  diett  is  the  better  health  you  will  have.  1784 
M.  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Children  (1799)  I.  163  To  chew  a  bit  of 
bread  [or]  eat  a  bit  of  plain  pudding.  1803  tr.  P.  Le  Brim's 
Mans.  Botte  III.  153  It  is  singular  that  the  Marquis  d' 
Arancey  should  . .  partake  of  plain  roast  and  boiled.  1879 
Spectator  24  May  645  [As  a]  school-boy  counts  the  currants 
in  an  unusually  plain  cake.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells  xv, 
The  dinner  was  a  plain  one.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
III.  21  Plain  water,  barley  water,  lemonade,  ..  may  be 
allowed  at  will  to  assuage  the  thirst 

IV.  11.  Open  in  behaviour ;  free  from  duplicity 
or  reserve;  guileless,  honest,  candid,  frank.  06s. 
exc.  in  sense  Outspoken. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  A  nel.  $  A  re.  87  But  he  was  double  in  love 
and  nothing  pleyne.  c  1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  13  Hot 
wher  the  herte  is  plein  withoute  guile.  1418  CHICHELE  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Sen  I.  I.  5  $e  schol  fynde  hym  a  good 
man . . ,  and  pleyn  to  3u  with  owte  feyntese.  1483  CAXTON 
G.  de  la  Toitr  F  j,  Thenne  sayd  to  her  the  good  man  whiche 
was  a  playn  man  and  trewe.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  63 
(  Wei,  1  wyl  tell  the  ',  quoth  this  Chamberlayne.  ' 1  wylbe 
playne  with  the  '.  1653  WALTON  Angler  iii.  74,  I  wil  sing  a 
Song  if  any  body  wilsing  another ;  else,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I  wil  sing  none.  17x1  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  vi,  1 
love  to  be  plain.  I'd  as  lief  see  myself  in  Ecclesdown 
Castle,  as  thee  in  Clay  Pool !  111718  PENN  Wks.  (1726)  I. 
320  Mordecai  was  too  plain  and  stout  and  not  Fine  and 
Subtil  enough  to  avoid  the  Displeasure  of  Haman. 

12.  Free  from  ambiguity,  evasion,  or  subterfuge  ; 
straightforward,  direct. 

In  plain  truth  there  is  often  present  the  notion  of 
1  unvarnished,  uncoloured '.  Plain  English  :  see  C.  below. 

c  1500  Melusine  193  Certaynly,  my  lord,  . .  ye  saye  the 
playn  trouth  of  it.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  o  Flattery 
shall  haue  more  place  then  plaine  and  faithfull  aduyse. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sletdane's  Comm.  30  Thou  shouldest  make  a 
playne  and  directe  answere.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
xxxvii.  (1887)  161  Such.. as  haue  preferred  plaine  trueth, 
before  painted  colours.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for •  L.  iv.  y, 
Tell  me  in  plain  Terms  what  the  Matter  is  with  him,  or  I'll 
crack  your  Fool's  Skull.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  73/2 
If  you  do  not  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question,  you 
will  be  committed.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ettg.  xiii.  III. 
286  The  Scottish  Estates  used  plain  language,  simply 
because  it  was  impossible  for  them,  situated  as  they  were, 
to  use  evasive  language.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I. 
v.  462  Plain  speech  is  never  without  its  value, 
f  b.  absol.  =  Plain  fact,  plain  state.  06s. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Kat't  T.  233  We  moste  endure  this  is 
the  short  and  playn.  1463  in  lot/t  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  301  Bothe  parties  to  tell  the  playne  of  the  matire. 
1690  LOCKE  Govt.  i.  ix.  §  86  Not  to  follow  our  A[uthor]  too 
far  out  of  the  Way,  the  plain  of  the  Case  is  this. 

V.  13.  Having  no  special  qualities  or  preten- 
sions ;  not  exceptionally  gifted  or  cultured  ;  ordi- 
nary, simple,  unsophisticated;  such  as  characterizes 
ordinary  people. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  102  What  in  my 
plaine  conceit . .  may  be  thought  most  consonant  and  worthy. 
1396  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  v.  62,  I  pray  thee  vnderstand  a 
plaine  man  in  his  plaine  meaning.  1711  ADDJSON  Spect. 
No.  165  T  4  A  Man  of  good  Estate  and  plain  Sense.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  35  To  me,  who  am  but  a  plain 
man,  the  proceeding  looks  a  little  too  refined,  and  too 
ingenious.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  Pref.  15  A  plain 
citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters.  1899  INGE  Chr.  Mysticism 
vii.  256  There  are  two  views  of  this  sacrament  [the  Lord  s 
Supper]  which  the  '  plain  man '  has  always  found  much 
easier  to  understand  than  the  symbolic  view  which  is  that 
of  our  Church. 

14.  Not  distinguished  by  rank  or  position;  belong- 
ing to  the  commonalty ;  lowly,  common,  ordinary. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  84  No 
man  but  Minion,  Stowte,  Lowte,  Plaine  swayne,  quoth  a 
Lordii 


penter.  1641  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  in.  iv.  28  The 
Gout !  which  we  poore  plaine  people  are  ignorant  of.  1745 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1830)  I.  372,  I  preached  to  several  hundred 
of  plain  people.  1890  HOSMEB  Anglo-Sax.  Freedom  264 
The  admission  in  England  of  a  vast  body  of  the  plain 
people  to  a  share  in  the  government. 

15.  Of  simple  manners ;  homely,  unaffected. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kinga.  £  Commit].  (1603)  82  Being  (as 

all  the  Germaines  are)  plaine  and  homely  in  their  behauiour 
and  intertainment.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  20  Sept.,  And  mdee 
[she]  is,  as  I  always  thought,  one  of  the  modestest,  prettiest, 
plain  women  that  ever  I  saw.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World Diss.  106  This  same  plain  blunt  Sea-Animal.. in  his 
Tar- Jacket  and  Wide  Knee'd  Trowzers.  190*  Daily  Chron. 
8  Jan.  5/4  They  spoke  of  their  immense  pleasure  at  the 
visit  of  their  Queen..'  She  is  a  plain  woman,  a  very  plain 
woman  like  ourselves '. 

16.  Simple  in  dress  or  habits  ;  clothed  or  living 


sixe  yeares,  very  ciuill  and  plaine  in  habite.  1638  but  X. 
HERBERT  Trao.  (ed.  2)  232  The  old  men  went  plaine ;  the 
young  mens  habit  was  rich.  1663  COWLEY  Verses  Sr  f.ss., 
Avarice  (1669)  130  The  old  plain  way,  ye  Gods,  let  me  Ix 
Poor.  1700  DHYDEN  Charac.  Cd.  Parson  101  The  holy 
father  holds  a  double  reign,  The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp, 
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the  fisher  must  be  plain.     1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  \.  6 
Hi*  habits  of  life  were  remarkably  plain  and  frugal. 
17.  Of  ordinary  appearance ;    not   beautiful   or 
well-favoured ;  homely  :  often  used  euphemistically 
for  Ill-favoured,  ugly. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  viii,  A  general  and  bitter 
invective  against  beauty.. with  many  compassionate  con- 
siderations for  all  honest,  plain  girls.  1796  JAM;  AUSII.N 
/V/iiV  .y  Prej.  xxvi,  Handsome  young  men  must  have  some- 
thing to  live  on,  as  well  as  the  plain.  1838  U'NKSS  BUNSKN 
in  Hare  Life  I.  xi.  485  The  higher  classes  are  decidedly 
plain  and  ungraceful.  1800  C.  R.  COLERIDGE  in  Monthly 
Packet  Christmas  No.  71  Even  in  the  days  of  Arthur  some 
women  must  have  been  very  plain.  1903  Westw.  Gaz. 
4  Mar.  4/3  Mrs.  Praga..  declares  that  'nowadays  nobody 
need  l>e  plain,  and  when  I  say  plain  I  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  ugly '. 
VI.  Phrases. 

18.  Plain  is  emphasized  by  various  comparisons, 
orig.  applicable  in  particular  senses,  but  after- 
wards humorously  or  irrationally  applied  to  others ; 
a.  esp.  plain  as  a  pikestaff  (earlier  packstaf). 

1541-1691  [see  PACKSTAFF).  1591- [see  PIKESTAFF),  c  liu 
FOKD,  etc.  Witch  Edmonton  n.  i,  Saw.  I  understand  thee 
not;  be  plain,  my  son.  Cud.  As  a  pike-staff,  mother.  1631 
WF.EVER /4«c.  Fun.  Man.  103  In  .  .Scotland.  .Religion  is., 
pure  and  spotlesse  without  ceremonie,  and  plain  as  a  pike 
stafle  without  a  surplise.  c  1685  VILLIERS  (Ok.  Bucknm.) 
Con/.  Wks.  1705  II.  37,  I  see,  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff,  that 
'tis  no  thing  but  a  Cork.  1834  HOOD  Tylney  Hall  (1840) 
379  You've  got  my  meaning  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  a  1873 
LYTTON  Ken.  Chillingly  n.  ix.  (1878)  106  She  is  as  plain  as 
a  pikestaff.  1894  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  37  There  was  my 
own  spoor  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 

b.  Also,  plain  as  a  packsaddlc,  as  print,  as  the 
sun  at  noonday,  as  Salisbury  (pun  on  Salisbury 
Plain),  as  way  to  parish-church,  etc.  See  also 

DUNSTABLE  I  b,  C. 


saddle,  .though  his  witte  was  simple.     ifaoStlAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 


Cesar  xi.  121  It  was  plain  as  the  sun  at  midday.  1895 
CROCKETT  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  581  A  look  which  said  as 
plain  as  print, '  Have  you  not  had  enough  ? ' 

f!9.  a.  At  plain,  in  (Sc.  into)  plain,  unto  the 
plain :  plainly,  in  plain  terms,  etc.  b.  Plain  at 
the  eye :  plain  to  be  seen,  evident.  Obs. 

f  1400  Rom.  Rose  5663  It  is  maked  mencioun  Of  oure 
countre  pleyn  at  the  eye.  £1410  Liter  Cocorum  (1862)  7 
J?er  of  I  schalle  speke  more  in  playn.  1444  in  Wars  Etig. 
in  France  (Rolls)  1.463  By.  .whiche.. it  may  appere  unto 
you  more  at  plain,  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  211  The  arch- 
dene,  that  ourman,  ay  prechand  in  plane,  Corrcker  of  kirk- 
men  was  clepit  the  Claik.  1486  Bk.  St.  Altans  E  vj,  When 
ye  se  vnto  the  playne  her  at  the  last . .  Say,  la  douce  amy  la 
est  a.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  \.  vi.  36  Trewlie,  maidin,  in 
plane,  Nane  of  thi  sisteris  did  I  heir  ne  se.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  117  [He  told]  him  in  plaine,  the  case  was 
altered.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  758  In  plain  then,  what 
forbids  he  but  to  know,  Forbids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be 
wise? 

B.  adv.     (Various  adverbial  uses  of  the  adj.) 
I.  1 1.  In  a  flat,  level,  or  even  position  ;  evenly. 

1513  FITZHKRB.  Huso.  §  127  Yf  the  bowes  wyll  not  lye 
playne  in  the  hedge,  than  cut  it  the  more  halfe  asonder  & 
bynde  it  in  to  the  hedge.  1641  H.  MOKE  Song  o/ Soul  11. 
iii.  in.  Ixvii,  What's  the  cause  That  they  thus  stagger  in  the 
plain-pav'd  skie? 

2.  With  clearness  of  expression ;  without  circum- 
locution or  ambiguity,  clearly,  intelligibly,  candidly. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  129  As  it  is  innermore 
pleyn  i-wnte  [sicut  in/erius.  .planum  erit\.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  105  Withoute  which,  to  telle  plein,  Alle  othre 
science  is  in  vein,  c  1475  Raujf  Coiijear  315  That  I  haue 
said  I  sail  hald,  and  that  I  tell  the  plane.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  272  Sir  to  tell  you  plaine,  I'le  finde  a  fairer 
face  not  washt  to  day.  1607  S.  COLLINS  Serm.  (1608)  13  If 
you  will  haue  one  speake  plainer ..  than  S.  Paul  heere  doth. 
1850  J.  H.  NF.WMAN  Difflc.  Anglic.  318  Soon  others  began 
to  speak  plainer  than  he. 

8.  With  clearness  or  distinctness  of  perception  or 
utterance ;  clearly,  manifestly,  evidently. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  16  Ay  wont  in  desert  darknes  to 


m  L.  tsuange  Lye  111.  viu.  130  The  part  plainest  to  be  seen 
was  the  figure  as  it  rose  and  sank  above  the  paling,  a  1861 
MRS.  BROWKING  Mother  $•  Pott  v,  I  made  them . .  Speak  plain 
the  word  country. 

t 4.  Simply,  absolutely,  purely.  Obs. 

'535  COVERDALE  BiMe  Dec!.,  Christes  admynistr 


racion  was 


1  plaine  tirannycall.    1506  »,*~n.. ,.....» 

JT:  /-f"','  s  Hisl-  Sat.  i.  97  marf.,  The  Scottis  bordirers  to 
tile  the  land  plane  abhoris. 
1 5.  In  other  senses  of  the  adj.   Obs. 
c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LIU.  v,  Within  .iiii.  wekes  was  all 
this  done  full  playn.    ^1475  Partcnay  920  Many  lad  yes.. 
•Vent  to  a  company  with  the  Countesse  plain,  Ech   wel- 
comynzhir  after  ther  degre.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)    1 

78  Or  scho  war  kissit  plane,  Scho  leir  be  japit  thryiss. 
1807-8  SVD.  SMITH  Plymleys  iett.x.'WV.s.  1859  II.  175/2  He 
dresses  plain,  loves  hunting  and  farming. 

II.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  following  belong 
to  this  word  or  to  PLAIN  0.2,  F.  plein. 
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t6.  Entirely,  quite ;  ?  fully.   ™  CLEAN  a,/;>.  5. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wact  (Rolls)  14025  He  was 
passed  be  mountes  pleyn.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  74, 1  will 
appele  to  the  Pape,  and  pass  till  him  plane.  ,1460  Play 
Sacram.  137,  I  praye  the  goo  wele  pleyn  thorowght  All 
eraclea.  c  1500  New  tfoMr.Maydug,  I,  that  hym  bought, 
Shall  be  expoulsed  playne.  1567  Gude  >,  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.) 
132,  I  half  na  mycht,  Me  to  defend  Fra  hellis  pane,  hot  gif 
thow  plane  Me  succour  send. 

1 7.  Directly,  due ;  ?  full.  Obs. 

1509  HAWHS  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  191  So  forthe 
we  sayled  right  playne  southwest.  1517  Prose  Li/e  St. 
ISrandan  (Percy  Soc.)  38  They  sayled  playn  eest,  and  than 
they  sawe  an  ylonde.  c  1540  BOORDE  The  kokefor  to  Lerne 
B  ij  b,  Better  it  is . .  that  y  wyndowes  do  open  playne  north, 
than  playne  south.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  v.  in 
[The  savages]  were  confined  to  a  neck  of  land  surrounded 
with  high  rocks  behind  them,  and  lying  plain  towards  the 
sea  before  them. 

C.  Combinations. 

a.  With   the  adj.  :    chiefly  parasynthetic,   as 
plain-bodied,   -clothed,  -faced,   -featured,  -garbed, 
etc.;  also  plain- looking.   See  also  PLAIN-HEABTED. 

1815  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  II.  109  The  martial,  plain- 
looking  stranger.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  xx.  223 
The  fish.. are  always  plain  bodied  creatures  in  the  best 
mediaeval  sculpture.  1881  'OuiDA'  Maremma  I.  i.  18  A 
plain-featured,  clear-skinned  woman.  1893  GUNTER  Miss 
Dividends  186  Respect  for  all  women,  young  or  old,  beautiful 
or  plain.faced. 

b.  With  the  adv.,  as  plain-dressing,   -going, 
-meaning,  -pranked,  -seeming.    See  also  PLAIN- 
DEALER,  -DEALING,  -SPEAKING,  -SPOKBN. 

'S79  W.  WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Familye  of  Lone  2  Playne 
meaning  men  walk  openly  at  noone.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  n.  ii.  n.  Babylon  655  His  plain.prankt  stile  he 
strengthens  in  such  sort.  1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser. 
iv.  (1863)  252  As  active,  and  as  plain-dressing.. at  forty-five 
as  she  was  at  nineteen. 

c.  Special  combs. :  plain-back,  -books,  weavers' 
name  for  a  kind  of  worsted  fabric ;  plain  clothes, 
ordinary  civil  or  citizen   dress,   unofficial  dress, 
mufti ;  opp.  to  UNIFORM  ;  also  attrib.,  as  plain- 
clothes  constable,  officer ;  plain-compass,  a  simple 
form  of  the  surveyor's  compass  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
I875)»  plain  cook  sb.,3.  person,  usually  a  woman, 
capable  of  preparing  simple  dishes ;  plain-cook 
v.  intr.,  to   do  plain    cooking;    plain-darn   v. 
trans.,  to  mend  by  plain  darning ;    •(•  plain-down 
adv.,  plainly,  bluntly,  without  more  ado;  f  plain 
Dunstable  :  see  DUNSTABLE  i  c ;  plain-edge  a., 
of  lace :  not  having  a  pearl-edge  (Cent.  Diet.  1 890); 
plain  English,  plain  straightforward  language, 
plain  terms ;   also,  a  plain  or  clear  statement ; 
plain   Friend   (see   quot.);    plain  hackle,   an 
artificial  II y ;   plainhead,  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  the  canary  ;  also  attrib. ,  as  plainhead  canary, 
strain  (opp.  to  crested) ;  plain -headed  a.,  having 
a  smooth  or  unornamented  head ;  also  fig .  igno- 
rant, simple;  plain  language,  spec.,  the  manner 
of  speech  used  by  Quakers ;  f  plain  number,  a 
number  produced  by  two  factors  (PLANE  a.  i  b) ; 
plain-said  a.,  spoken  without  reserve,  straight- 
forward; plain  sail  Naut.,  sail  ordinarily  carried  ; 
plain  service,  divine  service  said  without  music ; 
plain  sight :  see  quot. ;  plain-singing  =  PLAIN- 
SONG.     See  also   PLAIN-CHANT,  PLAIN  SAILING, 
PLAIN-SONG,  PLAIN-STONES,  PLAIN-TILE,  PLAIN- 
WORK. 

1830  in  BischofF  Woollen  Manuf.  (1842)  II.  270  The  prin. 
cipal  manufacture,  \  i/. ,  44  inch  ^ plain-backs.  1842  BISCHOFF 
Ibid.  415  They  next  imitated  the  article  of  cotton  jeans,  in 
worsted,  with  success,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  plain- 
backs,  out  of  which  has  sprung  that  immense  and  valuable 
branch  of  merinos.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxxv,  He 
laid  out  a  portion  of  his  gold  in  a  suit  of  'plain  clothes. 
1852  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  1 1 . 206  Policemen .  .in  plain  clothes, 
and  in  uniform.  1881  Daily  News.  22  Aug.  3/2  Plain-clothes 
officer  Hutt  was  watching  the  premises.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  11.  i.  P  5  Leonarda  . .  passed  for  a  very  decent  "plain 
cook.  1840  MARRYAT  Olio.  Podr.  (Rtldg.)  265  A  good  plain 
cook  is  the  best  thing.  1886  Daily  News  Apr.,  General 
Servant  Wanted.  Must  "plain-cook  well.  1880  Plain  Hints 
Needlework  52  To  "plain-darn  a  hole  in  stocking  material, 
and  mark  on  coarse  material  any  two  letters.  i6u  FLETCHER 
&  MASS.  Prophetess  in.  ii,  Is  it  fit  ..The  emperor,  my 
master  Dioclesian,  Should  now_  remember  or  the  times 
or  manners  That  call'd  him  plain-down  Diodes  ?  a  1500 
Chaucer's  Dreme  59  Which  ye  shalle  here  ..  In  *pley_ne 
Englische,  evil  written.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  iv.  iii, 
But  Adam  Ouerdoo  had  beene  worth  three  of  'hem,  I  assure 
you,  in  this  place,  that's  in  plaine  english.  1645,  1705  [see 
ENGLISH  B.  4).  1693  Humours  Town  56  The  Boon  Com- 
panion, that  is  in  plain  English,  a  Rake-hell,  is  much 
caress'd.  1868  Report  to  Goat.  U.  S.  Munitions  War  107 
If  we  double  the  thickness,  the  outside.. will  be  but  one 
twenty-fifth  as  useful,  or  in  plain  English,  nearly  useless. 
1890  CAROLINE  E.  STEPHEN  Quaker  Strongholds  148  '  'Plain 
Friends '  are  those  who  are  resolved  to  dress  according  to 
the  settled  principles  which  commend  themselves  to  their 
own  mind,  not  enslaving  themselves  to  passing  fashions. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  202  That  the  commons,  .were 
too  "plaine  headed  to  say  their  opinions.  1888  F.  G.  LEE 
in  Arclixologialjl.  363  Holding  a  book.. and  a  plain-headed 
staff.  1890  CAROLINE  E.  STEPHEN  Quaker  Strongholds  149 
The  '  "plain  language  '  best  known  as  the  use  of  thee  ana 
thou  for  you  in  speaking  to  one  person,  and  of  first,  second, 
&c.  for  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months.  17*8-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  20  is  a  "plain  number,  produced  by 


PLAIN. 

i    the  multiplication  of  5  into  4.    1865  MACGRSCOR  Rot  Royin 
Baltic  (1867)  249  A  very  useful  and  "plain-said  conversation 
1819  MARRYAT  F.  Mitdmay  xxi,  We  should  . .  keep  . .  under 
a    plain  sail.     1857  C.  GRIBBLF.  in  Merc.  Marine  Mar  (18*8) 
V.  9  Made  all  plain-sail.     1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl 
Plain  Sight  (f- ire-arms),*  hind  sight  consisting  of  a  simple 
notch  in  a  raised  plate  or  protuberance.     1795  MASON  Ch. 
I    Mus.  in.  164  It  therefore  could  only  be  called  'plain  singing 
I    or  chaunting,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  translation  of  the 
term  planus  canttts. 

t  Plain,  a.2  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  plein,  -e,  4-6 
playn(e,  pleyn(e,  Sc.  plane,  5-7  plene,  plain(e. 
[ME.  plein, playn,  a.  F.  plein  (plain)  :-L. plimis 
full. 

In  Of  .plein  and  plain  were  confused  in  certain  phrases, 
esp.  in  piein  (or  plain)  champ:  see  Liltrt  From  the 
running  together  of  forms  in  tng.,  still  greater  ambiguity 
attaches  to  certain  uses :  see  PLAIN  adv.  6,  ^  (above).] 

1.  frnll,  plenary,  entire,  perfect.  Plain  pace:  at 
full  speed. 

<:i33o  R.  BHUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10615  Now  ys 
Arthur  of  pleyn  age.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3844  Criil 
gave  to  Peter  playn  powere.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  II.  302  Man  neden  not  to  go  to  Rome  to  gete  hem 
I  plem  indulgence,  c  1400  Ywaint  It  Gaxu.  3082  Thurgh  the 
ha!  sir  Ywain  ease,  Intil  ane  orcherd  playn  pase.  1435 
Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  304/1  Pleine  restitution  and  deliverance 
of  Jaire  obligations.  1450  Ibid.  V.  194/2  That  our  Letters 
Patentz  . .  stand  in  theire  strenght  and  plene  effect.  1461 
Paston  Lett.  II.  27  For  my  playn  acquilayll.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  in.  vi.  140  The  sonne  leseth  his  clerenes  &  the  lyght 
in  the  playn  daye.  1495  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  503/1  As  if  the 
said  Fraunces  or  his  heyres  were  in  pleyne  lyie.  1544  tr. 
Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  22  The  age.  .of  xxi  yeare,  whyche 
is  called  plaine  or  full  age.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav. 
'•  197  The  City  had  been  assaulted  five  times  in  plain-day. 

rThe  following  may  belong  here,  or  to  some  sense  of 
PLAIN  a.1 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2614  Ful  is  the  place  of  soun 
of  menstralsye..As  thylke  tyme  was  the  pleyne  vsage. 

2.  Full  or  complete  in  number,  extent,  etc. ;  esp. 
'    of  a  council,  assembly,  or  court. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  253  What  be  clergie  wild 
schape,  whan  b«  courte  were  pleyn.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
;  xix.  49  The  lord  sowlis  haf  grantit  thar  1  he  deid  in-to  plane 
parliament.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  337  In  pleyn 
consistorie  be  pope  cursede  Waldrada.  1459  Rolls  o/Parlt. 
1  V.  356/2  By  thassent . .  of  Prelats  [etc.]  in  his  plain  Parle- 
ment.  (499  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XI.  395  To  the  forreslaris 
in  the  plane  court  in  the  tolbouth  of  Edinburgh.  Ibid.  306 
Grantande.  .full  plane  poware.  1514-15  Act  6  Hen.  VI II, 
c  4  In  the  full  and  pleyne  shire  courte.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  xiv.  14  The  whiche  was  redde  openly  in  playn 
audience.  1589  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  384  [The 
King's  Majesty]  sittand  in  plane  Parliament  [had  ratified  the 
Act).  1671  R.  MACWARD  True  Noncon/.  231  King  Charles 
the  first,  did  in  plene  Parliament,  An.  1641. ..  ratine  the 
Nationall  Covenant.  1677  CARY  Chronol.  l.  1. 1.  vii.  18  There 
remains  for  the  number  of  plene  Months  135. 

3.  In  phrase  in  plain  battle  (combat,  joust,  war), 
in  regular  open  battle,  etc. 

With  this  was  evidently  associated  the  phrase  in  plain 
field  (F.  en  plein  or  plain  champ),  although  this  may  have 
belonged  orig.  to  PLAIN  a.1  3  b. 

c  1330  R.  RRUNNB  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3760  Morpydus  .. 
angerly  gan  hym  assaille,  &  ber  hym  slow  in  pleyn  bataille. 
1375  EAKBOVR  Bruce  xvm.  79  Our  maner  is,.. Till  follow  and 
ficht,  and  ficht  fleand,  And  nocht  till  starid  in  plane  melle 
Quhill  the  ta  part  discumfit  be.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T. 
130  He  faught  and  slough  hym  manly  as  a  knyght  In  pleyn 
bataille.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rthnr  x.  xviii.  442  And  of  these 
twelue  Knyghtes  he  slewe  in  playne  lustes  four.  1485 
CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  209  To  wete  yf  he  wold  make  playne  warre. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  xlii.  142  Fynde  .ii.  champyons  . . 


. . 

thatfor  thy  loue  wyll  fyght  with  me  in  playne  batayle.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  i.  (1621)  4  Whom  he  was  not  able  to 
encounter  in  plaine  batten.  471718  PENN  Tract  Wks.  1726 

I.  577  In  a  plain  Combat  giving  him  that  Foyl. 

4.  Characterized  by  abundance  of;  fall  of.  rare~l. 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  435/2  He  sheweth  hym  self  playne 
of  contricion. 

H  For  possible  adverbial  uses,  see  PLAIN  adv.  6,  7, 
which  may  in  part  belong  here. 

Plain  (pl^n),  v.  area,  or  dial.  Forms :  3-6 
pleine,  3-7  playne,  plaine,  4  pleign(e,  4-6 
pleyn(e,  plene,  plane,  5  plany,  5-6  playn, 
6-  plain,  (6,  8-9  dial,  plean,  8-9  dial,  pleen, 
pleean).  /3.  4pleny  ;  Sc.  4-7  plenje,  5  plein;he, 
6  plenjie,  -yie,  (-zie),  pleinye,  -50,  -jie,  plany ie, 
plainjie,  (-yie,  -aie).  [ME.  plei(g)ne,  playne, 
plenje,  a.  OF.  plaign-,  stem  oiplaindre  (p/aignre, 
plaingre]  to  lament,  reft,  to  complain  :— \~planglre 
to  beat  (the  breast),  lament,  from  root  flag-  strike. 
So  It.  piangtre,  piagnere,  Pr.  plonker,  Sp.  plaftir. 
The  Sc.  forms  retained  the  sound  of  Fr.  gn  (n'), 
repr.  by  -ny,  -nyh,  -n)  (in  i6th  c.  print  -HZ').  The 
vb.  was  both  intr.  and  trans,  already  in  L. ;  the 
earliest  (nth  c.)  OF.  examples  in  Littre'  are  trans, 
and  refl. ;  the  latter  arises  more  naturally  out  of 
the  trans.] 

I 1.  trans.  To  give  oral  expression  to  grief  on 
account  of  or  for  (some  thing  or  person)  ;  to  bewail, 
deplore,   lament,   mourn    (the  external  cause,  or 
the  inward  sorrow  or  pain) ;  =  COMPLAIN  v.  i .  Obs . 

CI330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  252  Sir  Guy  Baliol  died 
bore  . .  He  was  pleyned  more  ban  ober  tuenty.  14..  Tun- 
dale's  Vis.  582  Gretand  with  a  dolfulle  crye,  And  playned 
his  synne  ful  petously.  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  ft  Rose  3 
Thai  half  moir  causs  to  weip  and  plane  thair  sorrow.  1596 
SPENSER  Astroph.  Prol. ,  Shepheards,  that  wonl  Of 


PLAIN. 


first  impression  on  your  heart. 
f2.  refl.  To  utter  lamentations,  bewail  oneself : 
:  COMPLAIN  v.  t.  Obs. 


new  cummyn  hir  to  pleyne,  . .  the  freschest  Jonge  floure. 
ci«o  R.  BIESTON  Bayte  Fortune  B  lij,  To  plaine  hym 
nought  auayleth.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  xii.  txxiv, 
Thus  with  glad  sorrow  did  she  sweetly  plain  her.  1710 
PHILIPS  Pastorals  i.  8  A  Shepherd  Boy.  .Thus  plain  d  him 
of  his  dreary  Discontent. 

3.  intr.    To  give  oral  utterance  to  sorrow;   to 
lament,  mourn;    =  COMPLAIN  v.  3.     Now  poet. 
and  dial. 

1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  3576  Mest  in  is  herte  was  uor 
anguysse  to  playne.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  3471  Playnond 
with  pytie.  <iiS47  SURREY  in  Tottelfs  Misc.  (Arb.)  3, 
I  wish  for  night,  more  couertly  to  playn.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  ii.  (1598)  118  Though  he  plaine,  he  doth  not  com- 
plaine;  for  it  is  a  harme,  but  no  wrong,  which  he  hath 
receiued.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  I.  i,  She  loves  not 
him  that  plaineth,  but  that  pleaseth.  1710  PHI  LIPS  Pastorals 
ii.  13  Small  Cause,  I  ween,  has  lusty  Youth  to  plain.  1865 
LoWELLi'£«»M  Poet.  Wks.(i879)457  The  Muse  is  womanish, 
nor  deigns  Her  love  to  him  that  pules  and  plains. 
/3.  1375  BAHBOUR  Bruce  iv.  215  Thus  plenjeit  he  off  his  folye. 
b.  =  COMPLAIN  v.  4.  dial. 

1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial.,  He  seemed  verra  ill,  he 
pleaned  a  good  deal.  1808  KIRKBY  Lakeland  Wds.  (E.D.D.), 
She  pleens  a  gay  deal  aboot  her  heed. 

4.  To  give  utterance  to  feelings  of  ill-usage  or 
injury ;  =  COMPLAIN  v.  5,  6,  8. 

fa.  reft.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  504  He  ne  dorste  him  najt  pleine. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16144  Penda . . 
pleyned  hym  vnto  Cadwalyn.  1:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 
388  pai  hadden  no  more  nede  to  plene  hem  of  bis  ordenaunce 
|?an  hadden  be  ober  two  statis  of  his  chirche.  1590  MAR. 
LOWE  Edw.  II,  v.  i,  To  plain  me  to  the  gods  against  them 
both.  1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  vii.  69, 1  will  go  plaine  me  to 
my  Lord  the  King. 

p.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  163, 1  suld  plenje 
me  till  his  juge,  and  ask  rycht  and  law  of  him. 

b.  intr.  To  make  complaint.  Const,  of,  against, 
on,  upon,  that . . . .  poet,  (arch.}  and  dial. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  765  To  is  do}ter  quene  of  cornwaile 
gan  wende  [Lear]  &  plainede  of  be  unkundhede  of  his 
dorter  gornorille.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  viii.  22  (Harl.  MS.) 
Than  be  soule  shall  pleyne  vpon  be  flesh.  1612  DEKKER 
If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  318  This  Reuerend  sub- 
Prior,  Who  plaines  against  disorders  of  this  House.  1724 
in  Ramsay's  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  119  Why  dost  thou 
pleen?  I  thee  maintain,  For  meal  and  mawt  thou  disna 
want.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  vi.  xiii,  '  Though  something  I 
might  plain',  he  said,  'Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest '. 
1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Plean,  to  complain.  An  old 
word.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Plain,  to  complain. 

0.  13..  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  A.  548  penne  be  fyrst  bygonne  to 
pleny  &  sayden  bat  bay  hade  travayled  sore.  1375  HAR- 
BOUR Bruce  xi.  320  His  fayis  to  plen^e  sail  mater  haf. 
1412  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  24  The  forsaide  lorde  . .  sal 
abide  the  prouincialis  cumyng,  and  sal  plein^he  til  him. 
c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vi.  (Sheep^  A>  Dog)  xiii,  Vp  rais 
the  dog,  and  on  the  scheip  thus  pleinyeit.  1499  Exch. 
Rolls  Scotl.  XI.  395  It  is  plenyeit  that  the  ..  induellaris 
within  the  bondis  about  the  said  forrest  distroyis  the  wod 
and  der  grettumlie.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  618 
Suppois  he  had  bot  litill  caus  to  plen^e.  1567  Satir.  Poems 
Reform.  (S.  T.  S.)  vii.  55  Plein^eand  that  sho  was  rauyssit 
by  [  =  against]  hir  will,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  xvni.  xyii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  81  Mony  seand  place  gevin  to 
men  that  pleissit  to  pleinzie,  begane  day  by  day  more  and 
more  to  compleine  wpoun  his  tyrannic. 

O.  To  tell  tales,  inform  (against,  on),  dial. 

1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Plean, 

to  tell  tales  against  a  person.    1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 

Plean,  to   tell    tales.      1892  M.    C.  F.  MORRIS   Yorksh. 

Folk-Talk  354  He  gans  tiv  his  maasther  ti  pleean  on  him. 

d.  trans.  To  complain  of ;  =  COMPLAIN  v.  7.  dial. 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  They  are  always  plain- 
ing poverty. 

5.  trans/.  KK&.  fig.   intr.  To  emit  a  plaintive  or 
mournful  sound ;   =  COMPLAIN  v.  9. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  23  Come 
with  your  doleful  songs,  Night's  sable  birds,  which  plain 
when  others  sleep.  1783  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  OJes  to  R. 
Acad.  iii,  Nature  'plaineth  sore.  1809  CAMPBELL  Gertr. 
Wyom.  II.  xii,  And  nought,  .was  heard  or  seen  But  stock, 
doves  plaining  through  its  gloom  profound,  a  1835  MOTHER- 
WELL  Madman's  Love  Poems  (184^7)  47  With  selfsame  voice 
the  old  woods  playne,  When  shrilly  winds  do  blow.  1884 
M.  LINSKILL  in  Gd.  Words  15  The  wind  went  on  wuthering 
wildly,  sobbing,  raging,  plaining  over  the  barren  moor. 
b.  trans.  To  say  in  a  querulous  tone. 

1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  TV,  Green  Shutters  296  '  It  would  be 
the  wind  ',  plained  her  mother. 

t  e.  intr.  Of  a  horse:  To  whine,  whinny,  rare—1. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  A>  Arc.  157  Right  as  an  hors  that  can 
boothe  byte  &  pleyne. 

t  d.  (See  quot.)   Obs.  rare~l. 

1611  COTGR.,  Duner,  to  plaine,  as  a  horse,  that  neither 
halteth  outright,  nor  setteth  his  foot  hard  on  the  ground. 

Plain,  obs.  form  of  PLANE  v. 

f  Plai-nand,  ///.  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
In  5  plenyhand,  pleynaud,  plen^eand.  [pr. 
pple.  olplenje,  PLAINS.:  see -AND.]  =  PLAINING 
///.  a.,  PLAINANT  a, 

1429  in  Cal.  Doc.  rel.  Scot.  (1888)  405  The  thre  persouns 
chosin  on  the  ta  perti  plenyhand.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj. 
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i.  109  The  poyndes  aught  to  be  in  the  seasing,  and  posses- 
sion of  the  partie  plenzeand. 

Hence  t  Plainandly ,  pleynandly  adv.,  in  a  com- 
plaining manner. 

c  1450  St.  CuMert  (Surtees)  649  Pleyriandly  on  hyght  he 
spak. 

t  Plainant,  a.  Law.  06s.  [a.  F.  plaignant, 
pr.  pple.  of  plaindre  :  see  PLAIN  v.]  Lodging 
a  complaint ;  formally  complaining ;  =  COM- 
PLAINANT a. 

1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  633/2  Charged  by  Jugement 
theryn  to  the  persone  Pleynaunt  or  Infourmer.  1648  PRYNNE 
Plea '-for  Lords  51  It  should  put  the  party  'plainant  without 
remedy.  <ii68o  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  317  The  Plainant 
is  eldest  Hand,  and . .  is  understood  to  be  the  better  Friend 
to  the  Court. 

Flarii-cha:nt.  [a.  Y.  plain  chant:  see  PLAIN- 
SONG.]  =  PLAIN-SONG,  CANTO  FEUMO  (in  both 
senses  of  these).  Also  attrib. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Chant,  The  Plain,  or  Grego- 
rian chant,  is  where  the  choir  and  people  sing  in  unison, 
or  all  together  in  the  same  manner.  iSSjr  E.  L,  TAUNTON 
Hist.  Ch.  Mus.  124  In  some  of  the  old  Plain  Chant  Masses 
one  finds  sometimes  200  notes  to  one  syllable  !  1895  C.  F.  A. 
WILLIAMS  in  Elan.  Plainsong  30  The  artistic  intertwining 
of  various  melodies  above  and  below  the  fixed  notes  of  the 
cantus firmus  or  Plain  chant. 

Hence  Plal'n-cha-ntist,  an  advocate  of  plain- 
chant. 

1888  S.  H.  LITTLE  in  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  112  The  'Plain 
Chantist ',  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent  or  unreasonable. 

Plain  dealer,  plain-dealer.  Now  rare. 
[f.  PLAIN  a.1  +  DEALER  :  cf.  next.]  One  who  deals 
plainly ;  one  who  is  straightforward  and  candid  in 
his  relations  with  others. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxiv.  10  Rather,  .than  God 
will  disappoynt  the  rightuous  and  playndealers  of  their 
needful  foode.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  II.  40  Being 
plaine  dealers,  voide  of  dissimulation.  1676  WYCHERLEY 
PI.  Dealer  Prol.,  I  the  Plain  Dealer  am  to  act  to-day.  .An 
honest  man  who .  .speaks  what  he  thinks,  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT 
yohn  Bull  (1755)  3  Sir  Humphry  Polesworth,  I  know  you 
are  a  plain-dealer ; .  .speak  the  truth,  and  spare  not. 

Plai-ii  dealing,  plain-dea'ling,  sb.  [f. 
PLAIN  a.l  +  DEALING  vol.  sb.:  cf.  DOUBLE-DEALING.] 

1.  Openness  and  sincerity  of  conduct ;  absence  of 
subterfuge ;  candour,  straightforwardness. 

1573  f?r<v  Custom  i.  ii.  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  III.  14  For  then 
plain-dealing  bare  away  the  prize.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Acts  xxiv.  12  It  falls  out  often,  that  plain-dealing  puts 
craft  out  of  countenance.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  73  f  10, 
I  take  you  to  be  a  Lover  of  Ingenuity  and  Plain-Dealing. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Truth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  52 
They  are  blunt  in  saying  what  they  think,,  .and  they  require 
plain  dealing  of  others. 

f  2.  Name  of  a  card-game.  Obs. 

1674  COTTON  Co»ipl.  Gamester  xix.  142  A  Game  called 
Plain-Dealing.  He  that  deals  hath  the  advantage  of  this 
Game;  for  if  he  turn  up  the  Ace  of  Diamonds  he  cannot 
lose.. then  are  the  Cards  plaid  as  at  Whist.  1816  SINGER 
Hist,  Cards  345. 

Plai-u-deading,  a.  [f.  PLAIN  adv.  -f  dealing, 
pr.  pple.  of  DEAL  f.:  cf.  prec.]  That  deals  plainly; 
straightforward  in  speech  and  behaviour ;  free  from 
deceit  or  subterfuge. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  (1890)  III.  329  Hee.  .like  a  playne 
dealinge  man,  beleued  what  she  promised.  16x1  BEAUM. 
&  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  ii,  It  becomes  us  well  To  get  plain- 
dealing  men  about  ourselves.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840) 
I.  ii.  1 8  This  captain  ..  was  an  honest  and  plain-dealing 
man.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  163  Found  I  true  liberty 
In  the  glad  home  plain-dealing  Nature  gave. 

Plainer (pl?'-naj).  [f. PLAIN v.  +  -ER *.]  fa. 
Law.  =  COMPLAINANT  sb.  i.  Obs.  b.  A  com- 
plainer,  grumbler.  Now  dial. 

1340  Ayenb.  39  pe  ualse  playneres  bet  niakeb  be  uake 
bezechinges.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  101  Bitwene  Felice, 
Abbesse  of  Godestowe,  pleyner,.  .and  Aleyne  Basset.  1590 
MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  in.  ii.  158  And  bid  me  say,  as  plainer  to 
your  grace,  That  [etc.].  1878  Whitby  Gloss.,  Plainer,  a 
grumbler. 

Plainer,  obs.  form  of  PLANEB. 

Plainful  (pl^-nfiil),  a.  arch.  [f.  PLAIN  rf.2  or 
stem  of  PLAIN  v.  +  -FUL  i.]  a.  Distressing, 
pitiful,  grievous,  b.  That  mourns,  or  emits  a 
mournful  sound. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Newe  Sonets  (1879)  127  Let  learned  heads 
describe  their  playnfull  plight,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Poems  Wks.  (1711)  33/2  Instead  of  night's  black-bird  and 
plainful  owl,  Infernal  furies  here  do  yell  and  howl.  1906 
Daily  Chron.  19  Jan.  3/4  The  hero  of  this  plainful  story. 

Hence  t  Plai-nfnlness  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  Plangus  $  Basilius  151  From 
how  much  mourning  plainfulnesse. 

Plai-n-hea:rted,«.  Novrrare.  [i.  plain  heart 
(PLAIN  n.1)  +  -ED2.]  Having  a  sincere  and  open 
heart;  without  deceit  or  guile;  ingenuous,  innocent. 

1608  Don  &  CLKAVER  Expos.  Prov.  ix-x.  100  Let  us 
learne  to  bee  plaine  hearted  towards  our  brethren.  1641 
MILTON  Animadv.,  Rem.  Def.  i.  Wks.  1738  I.  79  Free-spoken 
and  plain-hearted  Men,  that  are  the  Eyes  of  their  Country. 
1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1475  Sincere,  plain-hearted, 
hospitable,  kind. 

Hence  Fla^n-heaTtedlyoafc.;  Plai:n-l»eaTted- 
ness. 

1653  DOROTHY  OSBORNE  Lett,  to  Sir  W.  Temple  (1888)  149 
How  I  should  love  that  plain-heartedness  you  speak  of,  if 
you  would  use  it.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  174  That 
Simplicity  and  plain  heartedness,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 


PLAINLY. 

Conversation  of  every  Christian.  1832  [R.  CATTERMOLE] 
Beckett,  etc.  196  And  there,  with  so  much  graveness  as  just 
gives  A  grace  to  smiles,  plaln-heartedly  she  lives. 

Plaining (pl^'nin), vbl.  sb.  arch.    Forms:  see 

PLAINS,    [t.  PLAIN  v.  +  -ING'.]    The  action  of  the 

i    verb  PLAIN  ;  the  utterance  of  grief  or  dissatisfaction ; 

lamentation;  complaint. 

'3 

ace 

BAF ..  _  . 

CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  10  (Harl.  MS.)  Penitence  is  be  pleynyng 

of  man  for  be  gult  bat  he  hab  doon.    1593  T.  WATSON  Tears 

ofFancie  xxv,  A  lowlie  dale . .  cald .  .The  vale  of  loue  for  there 

I  spent  my  plainings.     1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  i.  ii,  A 

poore  fisher  swaine  Came  from  his  boat  to  tell  the  rocks  his 

j    plaining.     1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Dreams  that  came  true  xiv, 

'    From  her  lips  a  fitful  plaining  broke.    1880  WATSON  Prince's 

Quest  (1892)  31  As  a  low  wind  wails.. About  a  tarn  whereof 

the  listless  wave  Maketh  no  answer  to  its  plaining. 

Plai-ning,  //'/.  a.  arch.  [f.  PLAIN  v.  +  -ING  '•*.] 
That  plains  ;  plaintive,  mourning ;  complaining. 
(See  also  PLAINAND.) 

1483  Cath.Atifl.  283/2  Plenynge,  guerillas.  1594  MARLOWE 
&  NASHE  Dido  iv.  i,  Hear,  hear,  O,  hear  larbas1  plaining 
prayers,  c  1630  MILTON  Passion  vii,  Yet  on  the  softned 
Quarry  would  I  score  My  plaining  vers  as  lively  as  before. 
1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp.  104  The  plaining  doves  are 
absent  from  the  high  fir.tree  tops. 

Flainish  (pl^'-nij),  a.  (adv.")  [f.  PLAIN  a.1  + 
-ISH !.]  Somewhat  plain. 

a  1845  HOOD  Publ.  Dinner  114  [You]  hear  rather  plainish 
A  sound  that's  champaignish.  1894  Athenxum  10  Feb. 
176/1  A  fresh,  honest,  plainish  English  girl. 

Plainly  (pte'-nli),  advl    [f.  PLAIN  0.1  +  -LY  2.] 
1.  In  a  clear  or  distinct  manner ;  so  as  to  be 

clearly  seen,  heard,  perceived,  or  understood. 
CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baftista)  291  pat  he  wes 

cristehe  nyt  planly.    c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  64  Hire 
!    chere  is  pleynly  sprad  in  the  brightnesse  Of  the  sonne. 

1460  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  306  As  in  the  sayd 

chartre  more  playnly  hit  ys  expressed.    1526  TINDALE  John 


*  Corr.  (1846)  I.  230  Cannot  yet  articulate  plainly.  1867 
SHEDD  Homiletics  iii.  58  He  should  constantly  strive  to 
exhibit  his  thoughts  plainly. 

2.  With  clear  perception  by  the  senses  or  mind  ; 
clearly ;  distinctly. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyliis  11.  223  (272)  pey  kan  not  pleynly 
vnderstonde.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  Ixxii.  (1869)  42 
As  thow  shalt  see  pleynhche  whan  thow  hast  rad  Genesis. 
01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  231  b,  He  was  sodenly 
murdered  with  a  gonne,  whiche  of  the  neighbors  was 
playnly  hard.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xii.  58 
That  you  may  the  ptainlier  vnderstand  it,  1725  DE  FOE 
Vcy.  round  World  (1840)  257,  I  saw  plainly,  .that  I  was 
wrong.  1860  TYNDALLG/O*:.  i.  i.  5  The  evidences  of  pressure 
could  be  plainly  traced. 

3.  Qualifying  the  statement  made:    Evidently, 
manifestly. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  x.  19  Pleynli  this  myn  infirmyte  is,  and 
Y  shal  bern  it.  1444  Kollt  of  Parlt.  V.  107/2  That  than 
such  luge  or  Juges  . .  have  pleynly  power  and  auctorite. 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc,  weapons  Ded.  90,  That  they 
haue  plainlie  kept  and  conuerted..a  great  part  thereof  to 
their  owne  vses.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  287  These 
[buried]  Trees,  .were  found  plainly  to  have  been  cut  off  by 


|    with  any  man  upon  whom  the  public  anger  might  light. 

1 4.  In  an  open  or  public  manner ;  openly, 
publicly.  Obs. 

13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3297  The  knight  gan  playnly  with 
\  hir  pas  Vntil  sho  in  hir  chamber  was.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
ix.  512  Quhen  thai  herd  of  the  cummyng  Off  schir  Eduard, 
that  so  planly  Our-raid  the  land.  14. .  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen 
London  (Camden)  96  On  the  next  day  was  the  Parlement 
playnely  be-gunne.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  380 
Diverse  . .  personis  hes  nocht  abstenit  planelie  to  pas  and 
repas. 

6.  Without  concealment,  disguise,  or  reserve; 
openly,  candidly,  frankly. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  72  If  pleynly  speke  I  shal. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2878  And  what  she  is  he  loveth  so  To  thee 
pleynly  he  shal  undo,  Withoute  drede  of  any  shame. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vll$f>  He  would  after  an  humble 
fassion  plainly  reprehende  the  King.  1646  J.  WHITAKER 
UzziaA  22  The  fewnesse  of  those  that  have .  .courage  to  deal 
plainly.  1710  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  W.  Montagu 
14  Nov.,  I  have  tried  to  write  plainly.  I  know  not  what  one 
can  say  more  upon  paper.  1862  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  xvi,  Mr. 
Aram,  could  he  have  been  induced  to  speak  out  his  mind 
plainly,  would  have  expressed,  probably,  a  different  opinion. 
6.  With  simplicity  or  frugality ;  without  ornament 
or  embellishment ;  without  luxury. 

1362  MOUNTGOMERY  in  Archzologia  XLVII.  216  Which. . 
i  I  haue  rudely  written  and  plainely  penned.  1601  R.  JOHN- 
SON Kingd.  tf  Comm-w.  (1603)  102  Theycouet  to  Hue  simply 
|  and  plainly.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  vii,  The  hair  to  be 
•  arranged  closely,  modestly,  plainly.  1902  BUCHAN  Watcher 
'  by  Threshold  289,  I  suppose  he  lives  very  plainly. 

\  7.    Entirely,     completely,    absolutely,    quite. 
|   (Perh.  belongs  to  next :  cf.  PLAIN  adv.  6.)  Obs. 

£71385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  123  It  surmountede  pleynly  alle 
odours.  i53jCovERDALE2.S«OT.  v.  6Theythoughteplanely, 
that  Dauid  shulde  not  come  in.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
£30  The  kindred  of  the  mothers  side,  for  to  saue  her  honesty, 
it  plainely  denied. 

t  Plai-nly,  adv.z  Obs.  In  4-5  pleyn-,  plein-, 
plen-.  [f.  PLAIN  0.2  + -LY  2.]  Fully. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  211  Of  bis  matire  loke 


PLAINNESS. 


wij»  ynne  more  pleynliche  after  ^>e  batayle  of  Troy.     1418 
CiucHifLE  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  5  Towchyng  al  otlr 
things,  1  wot  wel..  your  brother  sendytn  to  $u  pleynlych. 
144*  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  58/1  To  have,  holde,  and  enjoy  e 
hem,,  .as  pleynly,  hoolly,  and  in  the  same  inaner.  .as  your 
seide  Fadir  hailde  and  helde  hem.     1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  40 
As  the  bringer  here  of  shall  more  pleinly  declare  yow.     146 
' 


thai 
«, 

" 
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s  the  brnger  ere  o  sa  more  peiny  ecare  yow.  1469 
itry  li'ills  (Camden)  45,  I  wyll  that  myn  detts  be  plenly 

p.iii-il. 

Plainness  (pl^'njnes).  Forms  :  a.  4  pleynes, 
4-5  pleynesse,  4-7  playnesse,  5-6  plainesse, 
playnes,  6  plaines,  playness,  pleines.  [3.  See 
PLAIN  a.1  and  -NESS.  [ME.  play~,pleynesse,  a.  OF. 
plai{g}ne$set  planece  flatness,  smoothness,  plane 
surface  :—  L.  planities,  -ia  a  flat  surface,  f.  plamts 
flat.  But  the  variants  in  -ties,  -ness  show  that  the 
word  was  soon  associated  with  native  formations 
having  this  suffix,  with  which  it  is  fully  identified 
in  the  0  forms  plainness^  etc.  (Cf.  finesse^  fine- 
ness.}] The  quality  or  condition  of  being  plain, 
in  various  senses  of  the  adj. 

f  1.  Flatness,  smoothness,  evenness,  levelness. 

a.  13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  clxvi.  8  Sir  Gij  drou?  out  J»at 
swerd  anon,  &  alle  be  pleynes  ber-of  it  schon.  1388  WVCLIF 
2  Mace.  xiv.  33,  Y  schal  drawe  doun  this  temple  of  God  in 
to  pleynesse.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  382/2  A  Playnes,  planicies. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  n  Suche  qualities  as  .  .  hard- 
nesse,  softnesse,  roughnesse,  plainesse.  1578  BANISTER  Hist, 
Man  i.  21  With  more  flat  and  equal  playnes& 

ft.  £1374  CHAUCER  Botth.  v.  metr.  iv.  12  (Camb.  MS), 
Lettres  emprientyd  in  the  smothenesse  or  in  the  pleynnesse 
\B*  M.  Add.  plainesse  ;  ed.  i6oa  plainenesse]  of  the  table  of 
wex.  1481  Monk  of  Eveskam  (Arb.)  57  The  playnnes  of 
that  place  was  sorepletyd  and  fulfylde  withe  wormys.  1573-80 
BARET  Ah>.  P44i  The  plainenesse,  or  euennesse  of  the  sea. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  102  The  plainenes  of  the  Countrie, 
and  the  frequency  of  Lakes  and  rennes,  doe  more  increase 
the  cold.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  399  The  plain- 
ness and  evenness  of  their  Country. 

2.  Openness,  honesty,  or  straightforwardness  of 
conduct  ;  frankness  or  directness  of  language. 

a.  ijj«j6  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  «J-  F.  xxxii.  24  You  haue  gifte 
of  pleines  sterne  and  stoute.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Dn  Boss's 
Cotnpl,  Woman  i.  17  Where  as  then  was  no  other  sinne  in 
society  then  lying,  a  genuine  playnesse.  .were  enough. 

ft.  a  1548  HALU  Chron,,  Hen.  VII  56  Of  the  same  vertue 
and  honest  playnnes  [1568  GKAFTON  plainenesse]  was  Ihon 
Morton  archebishop  of  Caunterbury.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  SfCr. 
iv.  iv.  108  Whil'st  some  with  cunning  guild  their  copper 
crownes,  With  truth  and  plainnesse  I  doe  weare  mine  bare. 
1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  (1721)  I.  Essay  207  We  see  in 
one  the  Plainness  of  a  down  right  Countryman,  and  in  the 
other,  something  of  a  rustick  Rlajesty.  1778  Miss  BURNEY 
Evelina  (1701)  II.  v.  40  He  forced  me  to  express  my  dis. 
pleasure  with  equal  plainness.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed  2)  I. 
356  My  plainness  of  speech  makes  them  hate  me. 

fb.  euphemism  for  Discourteous  behaviour  or 
treatment;  rudeness.  Obs.  rare. 

1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  208  They  know  not  the  pleynesse 
that  nathe  ben  done  in  such  thyngys  as  hathe  ben  don  in 
her  namys. 

fc.  The  plainness  :  the  plain  truth.   Obs. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  40  So  may  not  a  man  be 
wele  counseylled  of  hys  frende  withoute  he  telle  hym  the 
playnesse  of  hys  cause.  £1530  LD.  BERNERS  Artk.  Lyt. 
£ry'-<  1814)  298,  1  pray  you  speke,  and  shew  me  the  playnes. 
1537  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lett.  (1002)  II.  57  If 
the  said  deposicons  had  been  ernestly  takyn,  the  plaines  of 
that  mater  might  haue  been  easely  known. 

3.  Clearness  to  the  perception  or  comprehension  ; 
lucidity  of  exposition,  meaning,  or  expression. 

1519  MORE  Dyafoge  i.  Wks.  171/2  For  the  more  playnnesse 
let  vs  put  one  example  or  twaine.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid 
i.  Introd.  i  The  demonstrations  and  proofes  ..  by  reason  of 
their  playnnes  necde  no  greate  declaration.  1671  SALMON 
Syn.  Mcii.  Introd.  2  Little  with  Plainness  is  better  than 
much  with  Obscurity.  1867  SHKDD  Homiletics\\\.(\%fx$  53 
This  plainness  of  t.tyle  is  the  product  of  sagacity  and 
keenness. 

4.  Absence  of  or  freedom  from  ornament,  osten- 
tatious display,  or  luxury  ;  simplicity. 

1581  M.  \RBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  655  In  their  fare,  apparel!,.. 
and  furniture  of  warre,  they  vse  a  plainenesse.  1649  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt,  Exemp,  n.  Disc.  vii.  36  The  understandings  of 
men  are  no  more  satisfied  by  a  pompous  magnificence,  then 
by  a  cheap  plainnesse.  1763  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anectt. 
P&int,  III.  ii.  93  The  excess  of  plainness  in  our  cathedral 
disappoints  the  spectator  after  so  rich  an  approach.  1848 
LYTTON  Harold  n.  i,  These  new  comers  were  clad  with 
extreme  plainness. 

fb.  Simplicity  (as  opp.  to  complexity).  Obs. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  u.  vi.  68  This  Quadrant.. 
I  hold  to  be  as  necessary  an  Instrument  as  Seamen  can  use, 
in  respect  of  its  plainness. 

5.  Lack,  of  beauty  ;  homeliness;  ugliness. 

i8«9  LYTTON  Devcrcux  i.  v,  This  was  far  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  the  comparative  plainness  of  my  person. 
1868  I.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  C/t.  Eng.  I.  105  'A  very  Ijeautiful 

jmplexion  ',  which  by  no  means  indicates  plainness. 

Plai'n  sailing,  sb.  [pr°u-  a  popular  use  of 
PLANE  SAILING,  formerly  also  spelt  plain  sailing  \ 
but  used  with  sense  of  PLAIN  a^  3.]  Sailing  or  going 
on  in  a  plain  course,  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty 
or  obstruction  ;  simple  or  easy  course  of  action. 

1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  493  It  must  be  all  '  plain 
saihng'.as  the  seamen  say,and  no  sudden  turns,  intricacies, 
or  narrow  passes.  1841  F.  E.  PAGET  Milf.  Malv.  209  So 

ar  all  was  plain  sailing,  as  the  saying  is  ;  but  Mr.  Till  knew 
tnat  his  main  difficulties  were  vet  to  come.  1867  TROLLOPE 
t-hron.  Barset  I.  XXMV.  293  These  things  are  never  plain 
sailing,  my  dear. 
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So  Plai'n-sai  ling-  a.t  straightforward  in  action. 

1807  KNOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  I.  344  With  all  possible  rectitude 
of  heart,  he  has  not  a  plain-sailing  mind.  1887  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Jess  iv,  Happy,  healthy,  plain-sailing  Bessie. 

Plainsner,  variant  of  PLANCHEB  sbl 

Plainsman  (pl^-nzms&n).  [f.  PLAIN  sbl  + 
MAX  sb.1]  A  man  of  the  plain  or  plains;  an  in- 
habitant of  a  flat  country,  or  of  the  wide  open  plains 
of  some  regions.  In  quot.  1 899  applied  to  a  horse. 

1881  Daily  News  21  May  5  The  French  column,  .was  met 
on  the  boundary  of  the  Mater  district  by  two  or  three 
hundred  plainsmen,  who  made  a  show  of  resistance.  1891 
Spectator  May  733  Imbued  with  that  sense  of  freedom 
peculiar  to  the  Australian,  the  American  plainsman,  and  the 
Canadian.  1899  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  355  Experienced 
ranchmen  never  turn  a  bunch  of  green  brood-mares  out 
unless  accompanied  by  three  or  four  of  these  sagacious  little 
plainsmen. 

Plain-Song  (pl^'nis^n.).  Afits.  [Rendering  med. 
L.  cantus  planust  F.  plain  chantt  It,  canto  piano : 
see  quot.  1895  in  sense  i.] 

1.  The  form  of  vocal  music  believed  to  have  been 
used  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  times, 
consisting  of  melodies  composed  in  the  mediaeval 
modes  (see  MODE)  and  in  free  rhythm  depending 
on  the  accentuation  of  the  words,  and  sung  in 
unison ;  in  the  West  it  was  first  systematized  in  the 
4th  century  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  further  developed 
in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great :  see 
AMBROSIAL,  GREGORIAN. 

1513  in  Trans,  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.  VI.  362  Chapellanis  that 
has  vnderstandyng  to  syng  plane  sang,  priket  sang,  and  to 
do  seruice  efter  the  tenour  of  his  foundation.  1545  ASCHAM 
Toxoj>k.  (Arb.)  41, 1  wysshe  . .  that  the  laudable  custome  of 
Englande  to  teache  chyldren  their  plainesong  and  priksong, 
were  not  so  decayed.  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  in. 
62  The  first..  Performance  was  done,  .by  Plain  Song;  as  the 
Psalms  are  . .  read  in  Cathedrals.  1878  STAINER  in  Queen's 
Printers'  Bible-Aids  67  The  tendency  of  recitation  to 
develop*  into  monotone  and  an  irregular  chant . .  is  illustrated 
by  the  history  of '  plain  song '  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 
1895  H.  B.  BRICCS  in  Elem.  Plainsong  i  Plainsong  or 
Cantus  plattus — even,  level,  plain  song — is  perfectly  distinct 
from  cantus  figuratus,  or  tnensuratus,  i.e.  harmonised, 
measured  music,  from  which  it  essentially  differs  in  tonality 
and  rhythm. ..  In  plainsong  the  accents  occur  irregularly, 
thus  making  the  rhythmy/iv,  but  subject  to  certain  laws  of 
proportion  which  satisfy  the  ear. 

2.  A  simple  melody  or  theme;  often  accompanied 
by  a  running  melody  or  '  descant '  (see  DESCANT 
sb.  i)  ;  hence  in  various^,  applications.     Obs.  or 
Hist. 

a  1566  R.  EDWARDES  Datnon  ty  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy 
IV.  27  Without  mention  of  them  [ladies]  you  can  make  no 
sport :  They  are  your  plain-song  to  sing  descant  upon.  1597 
MoRLEY/tt/rW.  „•)//«.  70  When  a,  man  talketh  ofaDescanter, 
it  must  be  vnderstood  of  one  that  can  extempore  sing  apart 
upon  a  playnesong.  Ibid.  71  [see  COUNTERPOINT  sf>.*  2]. 
1659  H.  THORNDIKE  Wks.  (1846)  II.  610  Ecclesiasticus  . . 
descants  indeed  upon  Solomon's  plain  song  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  of  the  Proverbs.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mns.  i.  v. 
21  Here  fotloweth  the  three  usual  Plain  Songs  for  Tuning 
the  Voice  in  the  Ascending  and  Descending  of  Notes. 

3.  attrib. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids,  N.  in.  L  134  The  Finch,  the  Sparrow, 
and  the  Larke,  The  plainsong  Cuckow  gray,  n  1646  J . 
GREGORY  Disc.  Nicene  Creed  Posthuma  (1640)  53  The  same 
Creed  hath  been  most  certainly  sung,  .in  a  plain  song-fashion, 
ever  since  the  date  of  the  Councel  [of  Nice]  itself. 

Plai'n-spea;king,  sb.  and  a.  a.  sb.  Plain- 
ness of  speech,  candour,  frankness,  b.  adj..  That 
speaks  plainly  or  without  reserve  ;  *»  next. 

a.  185*  KOGF.T  Thesaurus  %JQ3  Candour,  sincerity,,  .plain 
speaking.  1864  WEBSTER,  Plain-speaking,  plainness  of 
speech,  frankness,  candor. 

b'  1884  Athcnxum  9  Feb.  178/3  'The  Algerines  are  a 
company  of  rogues  ',  remarked  a  plain-speaking  Dey. 

Plai  n-spo:ken,  t plain-spoke,  a.  [f. 
PLAIN  adv.  +  spoken^  pa.  pple.  of  SPEAK  ;  cf.  OUT- 
SPOKEN, also  BEHAVED///.  <z.] 

L  Given  to  speaking  plainly;  outspoken,  un- 
reserved. 

1678  DRYDEN  All  for  Love  Pref.,  A  plain-spoken  honest 
man.  177*  FLETCHER  Logica-  Genev.  103  The  Creed  of  an 
honest,  consistent,  plain>spoken  Calvinisu  1884  JENNINGS 
Craker  Papers  I.  it.  54  [He]  was  much  too  sincere  and  plain- 
spoken  to  be  a  model  courtier. 

2.  Plainly  spoken ;  clearly  or  directly  expressed ; 
outspoken,  candid,  frank. 

1703  ROWE  Utyss.  i.  (1706)  C  j,  Leave  my  plain  spoke  Love 
to  prove  its  Merit.  1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xx\i. 
238  A  rough,  bluff,  hearty,  plain-spoken  way  of  eulogising 
them  to  their  faces.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xii. 
106  He  seems  to  have  used  language  nearly  as  plain-spoken 
as  Tostig  did  two  years  later. 

Hence  Plain-spo  keuuess. 

1865  F.  OAKELEY  ffist.  Notes  29  To  such  friends  . .  he 
[Mr.  Froude]  discloses  himself  ..  with  almost  the  plnin- 
spokenness  of  the  confessional.  1883  W.  T.  ARNOLD  in 
Ward  Eng.  Poets  (ed.  2)  II.  87  Witter  had  to  expiate  his 
plain  spokenness  by  a  rigorous  confinement. 

Flarnstones,  sb.pl.  Sc.  Also  8-9  -stanes, 
-stones,  [f.  PLAIN  a.1,  flat,  smooth  +  STONE.]  Flag- 
stones ;  the  flagged  side-pavement  of  a  street. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Mutual  Cotnpl.  Plainstanes  <$•  Cawsey 
3  The  spacious  Street  an'  gude  Plainstanes  Were  never  kend 
to  crack  but  anes.  11817  HOGG  Tales  <y  Sk,  VI,  42  One 
page  said  he  saw  her  step  aside  on  the  plain  stones,  speak- 
ing to  an  elderly  woman.  1856  DOBF.LL  Lyrics  in  War 
,  A  milkier  wash  that  splashed  and  clapped 


PLAINT. 

The  plainstones.    1881  Rlackw.  Mag.  Apr.  534  He  met  them 
promenading  on  the  plainstanes. 

Plaint  (pl^nt),  ib.  Forms:  a.  3-4  pleiute, 
4~5  pleynte,  5-6  playnte,  plainte,  (5  plancte, 
playnthe,  6  plente).  ft.  4  pleint,  4-6  pleynt, 
playnt,  4-6  plant,  5  playntt,  5-6  plent,  4- 
plaint.  [In  ME.  two  words :  a.  plcinte,  plainte, 
a.  OK.  plainte,  in  med.I..  plancta  (Du  Cange),  sb. 
from  fern.  pa.  pple.  of  plang-lrc,  ppl.  stem  planet-, 
to  beat  the  breast,  lament:  for  form  cf.  COMPLAINT. 
P.  pleint,  plaint,  a.  Of  .plaint,  pleint  <*  Pr.  planch, 
Sp.  llanto,  Pg.  pranto,  It.  pianto-.—i,.  planctu-s 
(it-  stem),  f.  same  vb.  Only  the  latter  has  come 
down  into  mod.  Eng.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  plaining  ;   audible  ex- 
pression of  sorrow ;  lamentation,  grieving.     (From 
1600  chiefly  poetic.) 

a.  a  ISJ5  Ancr.  R.  96  No  wouhleche  nis  so  culuert  asc  is 
p  plcinte  wis.  1197  R.Gtouc  (Rolls)  6726  To  god  he  made 
is  pleinte  ofte  wepinde  wel  bliue.  1390  GOWKR  Coitf.  HI. 
323  Whan  he  hire  wofull  pleintes  hcrcle. .  Him  liste  betre 
forto  wepe.  1483  CAXION  Cold.  Leg.  54/2  Whan  they  of 
the  contre  sawe  this  plancte  and  sorowyng  they  saide  this  is 
a  grete  sorow  to  thegypcyens. 

ft.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5163  Androcheus 
herde  Jx:  kynges  pleint.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  8686  The  petie 
&  the  playnt  was  pyn  for  to  here  !  1559  Primer  in  Priv . 
Prayers  (1851)  91  Thou  only  art  my  God,  tbou  must  hear 
my  piteous  plaint.  1588  GREENE  t-'andosto  (1607)  ig  Pan- 
dosto  would  once  a  day  repaire  to  the  Tombe,  and  there 
with  watry  plants  bewaile  his  misfortune.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  343  i'he  hapless  Paire  Sate  in  their  sad  discourse, 
and  various  plaint.  1734  tr.  Roliiti's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VI. 
xv.  iv.  44  They  all  burst  into  tears,  and  breathed  their 
plaints  in  the  following  words.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill. 
379  With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes.  1885-94 
k.  BRIDGES  Eros  ft  Psyche  May  xxviii,  And  piteously  with 
tears  her  plaint  renew'd. 
b.  trans/.  an&Jig. 

174*  WEST  Let.  in  Gray's  Poems  (1775)  148  A  plaint  is 
heard  from  ev'ry  tree.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  166  The 
wheeling  plover  ceas'd  Her  plaint,  a  1881  ROSSETTI  House 
of  Life  xcviii,  With  plaints  for  every  flower. 

2.  A  statement  or  representation  of  wrong,  injury, 
or  injustice  suffered ;  a  complaint. 

a.  c  1300 Havclolt 2961  Hauelok..badubbe..pathesholde 
on  ilke  wise  Denemark  yeme  and  gete  so,  pat  no  pleynte 
come  him  to.  1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  IV.  214  For  pore  men 
der  nat  pleyne  ne  here  pleinte  shewe.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  A  I/once  ii,  Therof  be  wold  haue  made  a  playnte  to  his 
neyghbours. 

£.  13..  Cursor  flf.  12065  P*  Erfit  lauerdinges.. plaint  on 
him  mad  communli  Bath  to  inosep  and  to  mari.  1444 
Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  12  The  alderman .. profTerand  that 
give  thar  be  ony  cause  of  playnt  it  suld  be  well  reformyt  and 
amendid.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Ckron.  III.  799/2  He  should 
come  and  present  his  plaint  to  the  king.  1605  VERSTECAN 
Dec.  Intel!,  vi.  (1628)  158  Shee  with  teares  made  vnto  him 
her  plaint.  1811  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met.  Lee.,  Columbus  xxxv. 
10  They  graciously.  His  plaint  and  plea  receiv'd.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  ExpL  I.  xxxii.  441  It  was  apparent  that  our 
savage  friends  had  their  plaint  to  make,  or,  it  might  be,  to 
avenge. 

ft).  Cause,  ground,  or  matter  of  complaint.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  10640  (Cott.)  pan  most  bis  mai  be  clene 
and  bright,  Wit-vten  plaint,  wit.vten  plight.  1381  WYCLIP 
Eccl.  vii.  15  That  a  man  Mnde  not  a^en  hym  ri)twis  pleyntes. 
1499  Exeh.  Rolls  Scott.  XI.  395  That  the  balye  bald  foure 
balye  Courtis . .  for  . .  reforming  of  plants  of  nychtbourhed 
and  uthiris. 

3.  spec.  An  oral  or  written  statement  of  grievance 
made  to  a  court  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing redress ;  an  accusation,  charge,  complaint. 

a.  [1191  BRITTON  i.  i.  §  n  Et  volums  qe  le  poer  de  nos 
Justices. .ne  pasent  mie  les  pointz  de  nos  brefs,  ..ne  des 
pleintes  a  eux  fetes.  131,1  Kolls  of  Par  It.  I.  387/1  Qe  la 
plainte  puisse  estre  trie  par  duze  hommes  jurees.]  1411-61 
in  Calr.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Elii.  (1827)  Introd.  22  Vexed  in 
the  Sherreves  Court  ..be  a  pleynte  of  trespas.  14*7  Water/. 
Arch,  in  loM  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comnt.  App.  v.  294  That  no 
citsaine.  .have  no  delayes  in  ony  playnthe,  butt  only  in  an 
action  of  dene.  149$  Act  n  Hen.  VII.  c.  24  }  i  Any  suyte 
playnte  or  demaunde  before  Justices  of  Recorde.  c  1537  in 
Leadam  Sit  PI.  Crt.  Requests  (Selden)  47  Seuerall  plentes 
of  debt  in  the  name  of  our  souerayn  lord  the  kyng. 

ft.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  313  pat  non  thar  com 
no  sende  to  courte  to  mak  eft  pleynt.  14. .  Customs  Maltoii 
in  Surteei  Misc.  (1888)  59  Jugement  of  any  playntt  for  to 
be  gyffen.  1577  HARRISON  England  it.  ix.  (1877)  I.  202  The 
panics  plaintme  and  defendant . .  proceed  . .  by  plaint  or 
declaration,  answer,  replication  [etc.].  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  111.  xviii.  273  The  foundation  of  such  suits  continues 
to  be  (as  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons)  not  by  original  writ,  but 
by  plaint ;  that  is,  by  a  private  memorial  tendered  in  open 
court  to  the  judge,  wherein  the  party  injured  sets  forth  his 
cause  of  action.  1798  in  Dallas  Amer.  Law  Ref.  IL  205 
The  proceedings  were  drawn  up  as  if  it  had  been  a  plaint 
under  the  landlord  and  tenant  act.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  a. 
xi.  581  A  suit  in  the  county  court  commences  by  plaint. 

4.  Comb.,  as   f  plaint-bruised  a.,  bruised  by 
beating  in  token  of  grief. 

1617  MAY  Lucan  n.  38  But  one  there  Her  plaint-brusde 
armes,  and  moystned  cheekes  did  teare. 

t  Plaint,  v.  Obs.  (from  i6th  c.,  .5V.)  Also  4 
pleyut,  5  playnt,  6  Sf.  plent.  [f.  PLAINT  rf.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  complaint,  complain;  rarely 
to  make  lamentation,  lament,  wail. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3554  He  plainted  full  pitiously,  was  pyn 
for  to  here.  IHJ.  8095  Hit  pleaside  hir  priuely,  playnlyde 
ho  noght.  ?<jisoo  Chester  PI.  x.  392  tor  to  the  kmge  I 
will  anon  To  plainte  {v.r.  playn]  upon  you  all.  *  1ST" 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chro*.  Sent.  (S.T.S.)  I.  2^5  Ye  sail 
haue  no  cause  to  plent.  ««J7  W.  SCIATER  Eif.  2  Tkess. 


PLAINTEOUS. 


Because  he  plainted  of  their  Dish.  1789  in  Jas.  Fisher  Poems 
(1790)  89  Ye  need  na  plaint  upon  your  muse. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  or  fill  with  complaints,  rare—\ 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1597  Youre  lettres  ful  J>e  papir 

al  y-pleynted  Conseyued  hath  mine  hertes  pite.  I  haue  ek 
seyn  wi{»  teres  al  depeynted  Youre  lettre. 

Plain-table,  variant  of  PLANE-TABLE. 

tPlai*nte<ms, «.-$<•.  Obs.  Forms:  splayntis, 
plaintwiss,  5-6  planteous,  6  plant-,  plentuous, 
7  plenteous,  [app.  for  orig.  type  *plaintivous, 
f.  F.  plaintif^  -ive  PLAINTIVE  +  -ous  :  cf.  PITEOUS, 
PLENTEOUS  :  see  -EOUS.]  Complaining,  making  or 
bringing  a  complaint. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arttts  (S.T.S.)  116  [He]  suld  do 
justice  till  all  men  that  ar  playntis  of  his  men  as  to 
merchandis  and  vitalaris  of  the  ost  and  otheris.  1476  Ada. 
Audit.  (1839)  4i/2ToRaissnewsummondis.  .apone  the  said 
Johne  of  forbass..&  all  v^lns  parsonis  p*  he  is  plaintwiss 
of.  1563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  244  The  lait  attemp- 
tatis,  qunairof  ye  ar  plantuous  in  youre  lettir.  1565  Ibid. 
414  Gif  ony  of  cure  trew  subjectis  be.  .plentuous  of  him. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  Baron  Courts  ii.  §  3. 101  Attachments 
.  .be  the  quhilk  ane  party  is  constrained  against  his  wil  to 
stand  to  the  law,  and  to  doe  sic  right  and  reason  as  he 
aught  of  law  to  ane  other  partie,  that  is  plenteous  on  him. 

Plainteous,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PLENTEOUS. 

t  Plarntfiil,  ft.  Obs.  [f.  PLAINT  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  mourning  or  complaint ;  mournful ;  in  first 
quot.,  grievous. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1497  (Cott.)  Quen  caym  had  don  bat 
plent ful  plight  [G.  cursed  dede].  01541  WYATT  Penit.  Ps. 
cii.  16  For  my  plaintful  sighs  and  for  my  dread,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Sidera  xii,  Here  is  iuster  cause  of  plaintfull  sad- 
nesse.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poents  Wks.  (1711)  12  O 
leave  thy  plaintful  soul  more  to  molest. 

Flaintie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PLENTY. 

Plaintiff  (pl^'ntif).  Forms:  4-5  pleint-, 
pleynt-,  4-6  playnt-,  5-6  plent-,  6-  plaint- ; 
4-5  -yf,  4-6  -if,  -yff(e,  6  -yfe,  -ife,  -ifife,  5-  -iff, 
(6  plainetife,  plantife,  7  -ive).  [a.  OF.  plaintif^ 
sb.  use  vi plaintiff  -ive  adj.  PLAINTIVE. 

Plaintiff "and  plaintive  are  orig,  the  same  word  in  Eng,, 
as  in  F. ;  but,  in  the  sb.  use,  the  original  .//"of  the  mascu- 
line has  come  down  through  law-French,  while  as  adj.  the 
word  has  shared  in  the  common  history  of  adjs.  in  -if,  -ive ; 
in  their  use,  also,  the  two  have  diverged,  so  that  ?>plaintijf 
is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  plaintmc  person.] 

1.  Law.  The  party  who  brings  a  suit  into  a  court 
of  law  ;  a  complainant,  prosecutor ;  opposed  to 
defendant. 

(1178  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  10/2  Al  quel  jour, . .  les  pleintifs, 
e  les  veisins  ke  furen  sumuns  vindrent.]  a  1400  in  Eng, 
Gilds  (1870)  360  So  b*  be  playntyf  to  euerych  court  hym 
profry  to  pe  to  somaunce  procuratours.  1436  Rolls  of  'Parlt. 
IV.  sor/2  Ye  Pleintifs  in  the  seid  Actions.  1550-3  Decaye 
Eng,  in  Four  Suppl.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  96  As  for  all  other  shyres, 
we  refer  it  to  the  playntyues.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comtn.  103  When  the  plantife  had  propounded  and  charged 
him  with  injuries.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  JV.  v.  i.  362  Thou 
shalt  be  both  the  Plaintiffe  and  the  ludge  Of  thine  owne 
cause.  1637  SALTONSTALL  Eusebius  Constetntine  80  Hee 
sent  Commissioners  to  examine  the  matter,  and  releeve  the 
Plaintives.  1641  Termes  de  la.  Ley  719  Pkuntife  is  bee  that 
sueth  or  complaineth  in  an  Assise,  or  in  an  action  personal), 
as  in  a  action  of  debt,  trespasse,  deceit,  detinue,  and  such 
other.  1757  GODWIN  Enquirer  11.  v.  225  He  will  plead  for 
the  plaintiff  today.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  I.  261 
Judgement  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  xxxiv, ( Do  you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  gentlemen,  or 
for  the  defendant?'  *For  the  plaintiff.' 

+  2.  generally.  One  who  complains;  a  com- 
plainer.  Obs.  (Usually  with  more  or  less  reference 
to  the  legal  sense.) 

ai533  LD-  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (i546)Nnvij, 
If  I  had  as  muche  knowlage,  where  to  complayne  to  the,  as 
thou  haste  power  to  remedye  the  play  n  life.  i6«7  W.  SCLATER 
Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  254  But  in  this,  which  toucheth  neerest 
clamourous  plaintiues,  how  may  the  people  bee  excused? 
1671  HOWE  Ka«.  Man  Wks.  1836  I.  389  Besides  the  evil 
which  had  already  befallen  the  plaintiff  [the  writer  of  the 
Sgth  Psalm],  a  further  danger  nearly  threatened  him. 
1 t>.  One  who  '  complains '  of  illness.  Obs. 

1635  HART  Diet  Diseased  HI.  xi.  270  Many  of  these 
plantives..will  often  in  their  need,  sooner  have  recourse  to 
some  ignorant  Empericke. 

3.  attrib.  (appetitive),  &s>  plaintiff  company,  plain- 
tiff-deponent. 

i8o2-iz  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Eyid.  (1827)  I.  473 
Mendacity-serving  information  from  him  to  the  plaintiff- 
deponent  1897  IVfstm.  Gaz.  12  Mar.  9/1  The  company  in 
respect  of  whom  the  licence  was  assigned  was  not  the  present 
plaintiff  company. 

Hence  Plai-ntiffship,  the  position  of  a  plaintiff. 

1833  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VII.  18  Those  who  had  signed 
an  agreement  to  bear  Murray  harmless  through  his  plaintiff- 
ship. 

Flaintile,  plain  tile  (pl^-n^il).  [f.  PLAIN 
a.1  +  TILE.]  A  flat  roofing  tile. 

1734  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  6251/3  Every  Plaintyle  is  to  be 
10  Inches  and  half  an  Inch  in  Length,  6  Inches  and  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch  in  Breadth.  1825  [.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  554  A  row  of  plain  tiles,  laid  edge  to  edge,  with 
their  broad  surfaces  parallel  to  the  termination  of  a  wall,  so 
as  to  project  over  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical 
surface,  is  called  single  plain  tile  creasing.  1842-76  GWILT 
Archil,  §  22823,  Parapets,  .finished  with  double  plain  tile 
creeping.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Plain  tibst  properly  Plane  tile$> 
those  whose  surfaces  are  planes. 

Flaintiose,  -ouse,  -us,  obs.  Sc.  ft", 
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Plaintive  (pl^'ntiv),  a.  Forms:  4-8  as  in 
PLAINTIFF  ;  6-  -ive.  [ME.  a.  OF.  plaintif,  -ive, 
corresp.  to  L.  type  *planctlv-us,  f.plaitclus  PLAINT  : 
see  -IVE,  and  note  s.  v.  PLAINTIFF.] 

L  Complaining,  grieving,  lamenting;  tsuffering. 
Now  rare. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  If.  6  Howgoodlj  that  Penelope  Of  his 
lacnesce  was  pleintif.  1600  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  654  Thus 
men  by  women,  women  wrongde  by  men,  Giue  matter  .still 
vnto  my  plaintife  pen.  1700  DRYDEN  Iliad  i.  500  To  sooth 
the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son.  1718  PRIOK  Solomon  in. 
374  His  younger  Son . .  First  Fruit  of  Death,  lies  Plaintiff 
of  a  wound  Given  by  a  Brother's  Hand.  1751  HUME  Ess. 
!f  Treat.  (1777)  I.  240  The  mere  suffering  of  plaintive 
virtue. 

f2.  Being  or  pertaining  to  the  complainant  or 
plaintiff  in  a  suit.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  3533  And  eke  ako  the  cost  Of  euery  party 
plentyff  bat  fallith  in  his  pleynt.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of 
A,  iv.  v.  240  Ryght  and  restytucion  were  made  vnto  the 
party  playntyff  of  his  actyon  and  demaunde.  1577  Parti«~ 
plaintiffe  [see  PLAINT  sl>.  3/3).  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Nott 


3.  Having  the  character  of  complaint ;  expressive 
of  sorrow ;  mournful,  sad. 

1570  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Sheph.  Col.  Gen.  Argt.,  These 
xij.  ^Eclogues,  ..eyther  they  be  Plaintiue,.  .or  recreatlue,. . 
or  Moral.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  473  His  careful 
Mother  heard  the  Plaintive  Sound.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  3 
Oft  in  the  Winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  Sound  Of  melancholy 
Ghosts,  that  hover  round.  17811  COWPER  Task  iv.  479  The 
fiddle  screams  Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wailed 
Its  wasted  tones.  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkeyll.  242  These 
songs  are  recited  slowly  to  a  peculiarly  plaintive  melody. 

4.  Comb.,  as  plaintive-echoing  adj. 

1740  DVER  Ruins^  of  Rome  48  They  . .  mournfully  among 
The  plaintive-echoing  ruins  pour  their  streams. 
Hence  Plai-ntively  adv.  ;  Plai  iitiveness. 
1773   MELMOTH  tr.   Cicero's  De  Senect.,  Remarks   196 


The  alternate  plaintiveness  and  boldness  of  his  strain.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xi,  So  sweetly,  so  plaintively  did 
the  strain  grow  on  the  air.  1845  JANE  ROBINSON  Whitehall 


xix,  Gushes  of  rapture  and  plaintiveness.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  195  They  tell  you  plaintively  of  how 
many  evils  their  old  age  is  the  cause. 

Plai-ntless,  a.  rare.  [f.  PLAINT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  complaint;  uncomplaining. 

1739  SAVAGE  Wanderer^  n.  45  By  Woe,  the  Soul  to  daring 
Action  swells;  By  Woe,  in  plaintless  Patience  It  excels. 

Plainward  (pUi-nwgjd),  adv.  [f.  PLAIN  si.i 
+  -WARD.]  Towards  the  plain. 

1862  CALVERLEY  Verses  ff  Tr.,  Charades  vi.  ii,  As  pours 
the  Anio  plainward,  When  rains  have  swollen  the  dykes. 

Plai  n-work,  plain  work.  1.  Work  of  a 
plain  or  simple  kind,  as  distinguished  from  orna- 
mental or  'fancy'  work  :  spec,  plain  needlework  or 
sewing,  as  distinct  from  fancy  work  or  embroidery. 

1715  POPE  znd  Eg.  to  Miss  Blount  ii  She  went,  to  plain- 
work,  and  to  purling  brooks.  1741-70  Lett.  Eliz.  Carter, 
etc.  (1808)  10,  1  shall ..  quietly  proceed  in  the  regular  track 
and  unambitious  exercise  of  narmless  plain-work.  1840 
THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.Jk.,  Beatrice  Merger,  She  does  beef- 
steaks and  plain  work.  1885  Manual  Plain  Needlework 
145  Implements  required  for  plain  work. 

2.  Masonry.     See  quot.  1832. 

\c  1430  Freemasonry  539  The  tower  of  Babyloyne  was  be- 
gonne,  Also  playne  werke  of  lyme  and  ston.)  1833  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  315  Plain-work  consists  merely  in 
the  cleaning  up  of  its  surface.  183*  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  V. 
677/1  Plain  work  is  the  even  surface  produced  on  stone  by  the 
chisel,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  away  more  than  the 
mere  inequalities. . .  Sunk  work  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
chiseling  or  hacking  away  below  the  level  surface  of  the 
plain  work. 

Plainy  (pl^'ni),  a.  [f.  PLAIN  sbl  +  -v.]  Full 
of  or  characterized  by  plains. 

179*  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  I.  96  Forming,  .with  its 
alluvion  sand,  much  of  the  plainy  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

Plaisance,  Plaisanterie,  obs.  var.  PLEAS- 
ANCE,  PLEASANTRY. 

||  Plaisanteur  (pljzantSr).  rare.  [obs.  F. 
plaisanteur  '  a  Jeaster,  Buffoone,  Parasite,  pleasant 
fellow'  (Cotgr.),  (.flaisan/ertojest,etc.,  i.flaisant 
PLEASANT,  merry.]  A  jester,  a  witty  talker. 

1841  DE  QUINCEY  Rhet.  Wks.  1862  X.  38  Poloniuswith  his 
quibbles,  could  not  appear  a  more  unseasonable  plaisanteur. 

Plaise,  obs.  f.  PLAICE.  Plaisir,  -ur,  -we, 
obs.  ff.  PLEASURE.  Plaister,  obs.  f.  PLASTER. 

Plait  (pl^t,  plaet,  pl?t),  sb.  Forms:  o.  5-6 
playte,  5-7  playt,  6  plaite,  6-  plait.  /3. 
5-6  pleyt(e,  pleite,  7  pleit.  7.  6  playght, 
pleyght(e,  6-7  plaight,  6-8  pleight.  See  also 
PLAT  si>.*,  PLEAT  st>.,  PLET  s6.\  PLIGHT  sb.~  [ME. 
pleyt,  playt,  a.  OF.  pleit  (Burguy),  later  ploit 
(i-fth  c.  in  Godef.)  fold,  manner  of  folding :— late 
L.  *plictum,  from  plicitum  a  thing  folded,  neuter 
of  pa.  pple.  of  plicdre  to  fold. 

For  this  sb.  and  the  vb.  the  dictionaries  generally  give  the 
first  pronunciation  above  j  but  in  living  English  use,  the  third 
is  usual  in  sense  i,  and  the  second  in  sense  2 ;  which  amounts 
to  saying  that,  as  a  spoken  viatA.  plait  is  obsolete,  and  sup- 
plied in  sense  i  byfliat,  in  sense  2  \ryplal.  The  first  pro- 
nunciation appears  however  to  prevail  in  U.  S.] 

1.  A  fold,  crease,  or  wrinkle,  a.  A  fold  of  cloth 
or  any  similar  fabric,  esp.  a  flattened  fold  or  gather 
made  by  doubling  the  material  upon  itself;  •= 


PLAIT. 

PLEAT  sb,  \.     (Now  generally  written  pleat,  and 
usually  pronounced  (pUt)  even  when  spelt  plait.") 

a.  14..  Yoc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  608/35  Ruga,  a  wrynkyl,  or 
a  playt.  c  1440  Proinp.  Paru.  402/2  Playte,  of  a  clothe, 
plica,  plicatura.  1530  PALSCK.  255/2  Playte  of  agowne,>/y. 
a  1550  Ckristis  Kirke  Cr.  i.  ii,  Thair  kirliltis  wer  of  lyn- 
kome  licht,  Weill  prest  with  mony  plaitis  [rime  gaitis],  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  203/40  Ye  Playt  of  a  cote,  plica,  ruga. 
1687  RANDOLPH  Archip.  40  Their  stockings  are  most  of  red 
cloth,  hanging  in  plaits.  1756^7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I. 
158  The  multitude  of  plaits  in  their  gowns.  1814  MOORE 
New  Cost.  Ministers  15  Every  pucker  and  seam  were 
made  matters  of  State,  And  a  grand  Household  Council  was 
held  on  each  plait !  1850  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Reveries  Bachelor 
227  And  then  smoothed  down  the  plaits  of  her  apron.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppt.  686/2  To  change  the  width  of 
plait,  turn  the  nuts  on  the  curved  screw  [etc.], 

ft.  103  FITZHERB.  Hust.  §  151  They  haue  suche  pleytes 
vpon  tneyr  brestes,  and  ruffes  vppon  theyr  sleues,  aboue  theyr 
elbowes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Yoy.  iv.  iv. 
116  A  Talbant  high  topped  before  deuided  with  twelue 
pleites  or  folds,  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  121  To  judqe 
of  lace,  pinke,  panes,  print  cut,  and  pleit  [rime  conceit]. 
1683  CHALKHILL  Thealma  fy  Cl.  74  Her  silk  gown . .  in  equal 
pleits  hung  down  Unto  the  Earth. 

•/.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3  The  said  clothes,  .shall  be 
folded  either  in  pleightes  or  cuttelle.  1552  HULOET,  Pleyght, 
sinus. . .  Loke  in  playght.  Ibid.,  Playght  or  wrynkle,  ruga, 
rugosus,  full  of  plaightes.  <zi«86  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  (1622) 
51  The  neather  part  full  of  pleights.  1683  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.,  Printing  xxiv.  p  10  He  laps  or  Folds  . .  one  part  of 
it.. into  a  Plaight. 

b.  A  fold,  wrinkle,  or  crease  in  any  natural 
structure,  e.g.  in  the  lip,  brow,  or  ear;  in  the 
integuments  or  membranes  of  insects  or  plants ; 
a  sinuosity  of  a  coast-line. 

159*  DAVIES  Imtiwrt.  Soul  Poems  (1869)  106  Therfore  these 
plaits  and  folds  the  sound  restraine,  That  it  the  organ  may 
more  gently  touch.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 113  That  towne 
. .  stood  as  it  were  in  a  fold,  or  plait,  or  nouke  thereof.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV.  iv.  23  A  grave  formal  young  man, 
his  prim  mouth  set  in  plaits.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  .\onii., 
Apprehension  jo,  I  should  fear  Some  plait  between  the  brows. 
1896  DELAMER  Fl.  Card.  (1861)  60  Funkia  suocordata  has 
heart-shape  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  with  longitudinal  folds 
or  plaits. 

ft  )"•  '574  HYLL  Ord.  Bees  i,  Aristotle  nameth  them  pleighted 
or  ringed  in  that  their  bodies  are  deuided  with  pleights  or 
rings.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  244  In  thick  pleites  his 
browes  are  shrunk.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins,  i.  iii. 
6  The  hinder  part  of  their  bodies  is  full  of  ringes,  or  pleights. 
o.  fig.  A  sinuosity  or  twist  of  nature  or  char- 
acter; a  quirk,  a  dodge,  a  trick;  a  winding,  a 
hidden  recess  :  usually  implying  artifice  or  deceit. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesit  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  299  Oportet 
iudicem  esse  rudem  et  simplicem,  without  plaite  or  wrinkle, 
sower  in  looke  and  churlish  in  speacb.  1599  B.  JONSON 
Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  vii,  Simplicitie;  without  folds,  without 
pleights,  without  counterfeit.  1599  SANDYS  Europat  Spec. 
(1632)  124  [To]  search  so  narrowly  all  the  plaits  and  hidden 
corners  of  the  Papacie.  1612  HAKEWILL  David's  Vow  iv. 
144  A  simple  heart,  ..without  pleits  and  foldes.  a  1667 
JER.  TAYLOR  Guide  Devot.  (1719)  123,  I  do  not  desire  that 
there  should  be  any  Fold,  or  Pleight,  or  Corner  of  it  hidden 
from  Thee.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  581  Two 
characters,  .of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits  and  windings. 

2.  A  contexture  of  three  or  more  interlaced  strands 
of  hair,  ribbon,  straw,  or  any  cord-like  substance ; 
esp.  a  braided  tress  of  hair,  a  queue  or  pigtail ; 
a  flat  band  of  plaited  straw,  grass,  or  vegetable 
fibre,  for  making  hats,  etc.  (Commonly  pro- 
'nounced  (plaet),  and  often  spelt  plat :  see  PLAT  rf.4) 
Hence  three-,  four-,  six-plait,  etc.  (dial,  three-a- 
plait,  threesome  plait,  etc.) ;  single  plait,  a  plait 
formed  by  knitting  up  a  single  string  into  a  chain 
of  loops,  as  in  chain-stitch ;  chain-plait. 

Brazilian  plait,  plait  made  of  dried  flag-grass,  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  or  South  America.  Leg/urn  plait : 
see  LEGHORN.  See  also  STRAW-PLAIT. 

1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Playtes  of  a  womans  heer,  tresses; 
tressure.  17..  Mary  Hamilton  in  Child  Ballads  (1857) 
HI.  325  But  in  and  cam  the  Queen  hersel,  Wi'  gowd  plait 
on  her  hair.  1837  H.  AINSWORTH  Crichton  I.  205  The  rich 
auburn  hair  is  gathered  in  plaits  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
1846  M'CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  &wUnr (1854) I.  317  Rye  straw 
grown  in  Orkney  has  been  found  pretty  well  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  straw  used  in  Italian  plait ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  this  straw  into  plait  was  carried  on  for 
several  years  to  a  considerable  extent.  1870  Roiillcdge's 
Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Apr.  243  The  most  simple  shortening  for  all 
descriptions  of  small  cords  is  that  known  to  boys  as  the 
single  plait,  but  which  seamen  know  as  the  chain  knot.  1880 
C  R.  MARKHAM  Perm.  Bark  xiv.  138  They  were  fine- 


are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  plait  was  made  by  children 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  the  straw  put  together  at  Luton.  1905 
Westm.  Gaz.  8  July  13/2  The  paper,  .is  cut  into  strips  and 
then  plaited  in  a  four-  or  five-  or  six-plait. 

b.  Naut.   'Strands  of  rope-yarn  twisted  into 
foxes,  or  braided  into  sennit'  (Krjight). 

c.  Polish  plait,  '  a  matted  condition  of  the  hair 
induced  by  neglect,  dirt,  and  pediculi,  common  in 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Tartary '  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex., 
s.  v.  Plica polonica} :  see  PLICA  I. 

1875  SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  812/2  Hcdescribed 
the  state  of  the  hair  when  affected  with  Polish  plait. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plait-like  adj. ;  plait- 
dance,  a  dance  in  which  the  participants  hold 
ribbons,  which  are  plaited  and  unplaited  in  the 


PLAIT. 

course  of  their  evolutions  ;  a  ribbon-dance  ;  plait- 
net,  a  kind  of  machine-made  lace ;  plait-stitch, 
—  PLAITED  stitch ;  plait- work , a  decorative  pattern , 
of  a  kind  frequent  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  art,  in 
the  form  of  interlacing  or  plaited  bands. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Jan.  7/1  Native  dancing  girls  go 
through  the  well-known  and  much  admired  evolutions 
commonly  called  the  "plait  dance.  1901  Lady's  Realm  X. 
617/1  The  stitches  cross  in  the  middle,  and  the  *plait*like 
appearance  is  attained.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Mann/,  vii. 
229  In  '  fancy  broad-net '  the  device  as  well  as  the  ground- 
work are  made  at  the  machine.  In  '  "plait-net '  the  same 
thing  is  observable,  and  also  in  'tatting-net'.  1901  Lady's 
Realm  X.  616  "Plait-stitch.  1899  BARING-GOULD  Book 
West  II.  43  The  transition  from  "plaitwork  to  knotwork 
took  place  in  Italy  between  563  and  774. 

Plait  (pl*'t,  pl*t,  plft),  v.  Forms :  see  prec. 
sb. ;  also  PLAT  v?,  PLEAT  v.,  PLET  v.,  PLIGHT  v2 
[f.  PLAIT  sb.,  where  see  note  on  pronunciation.] 

1.  trans.  To  fold  (a  woven  or  other  fabric,  etc.) ; 
esp.  to  fold  flat,  to  double ;  to  gather  in  pleats ;  = 
PLEAT  v.  I,  and  now  commonly  pronounced  (plft). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  v.  212  To  broche  hem  with  a  pak- 
nedlc  And  plaited  [v.  rr.  playte,  plytyd,  plyghted  ;  A.  pitted, 
pleit]  hem  togyderes.  c  1440  Proittg.  Parv.  402/2  Playtyn, 
plico.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  vi.  (1633)  18  With  wide 
banging  sleeves  playted.  1714  GAY  Shcph.  Week  Tuesday 
36  Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat,  And  ! 
every  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait?  1731  Ace.  Work- 
houses 153  Taylors  are  only  employ'd  to  cut  out  their 
mantua's  and  plait  them.  i8oz  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T. 
(1816)  I.  xvi.  130  Asked  the  washerwoman  if  she  bad  plaited 
her  cap.  1814  W.  IRVING  T.  Trail.  I.  188  [He]  wore  his 
shirt  frill  plaited  and  puffed  out.. at  the  bosom. 

ft  11440  Y-pleite;  1467  pleytid  [see  PLAITED  i).  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  VI.  vii.  §  18.  67  Wearing  a  kirtle 
therunder  very  thick  pleited. 

7.  1538  ELYOT,  Sinuo..'\i  is  also  applyed  to  garmentes 
that  are  pleyghted  or  gathered  vp.  1552  HULOET,  Pleyght 
or  folde  a  garment,  sinuo.  1613  J.  MAY  Declar.  Est.  Clothing 
v.  26  Hauing  the  clothes  pleightcd  and  bound  together  with 
threds.  1657  BECK  Univ.  Char.  I  vij  b,  To  plaight. 

fb.  By  extension,  To  fold,  bend,  double  up; 
to  wrinkle,  knit  (the  brows).  Obs. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  326  Wyth  scharpe  exus  of  stelle  He 
playtede  here  basnetus  welle.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  204/1 
To  Playt  a  nayle,  reflicare.  1641  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prflf. 
St.  ll.  ix.  81  Some  . .  seem  farre  older  then  they  are,  and 
plait  and  set  their  brows  in  an  affected  sadnesse. 

2.  To  braid  or  intertwine  (hair,  straw,  rushes, 
narrow  ribbons,  etc.)  so  as  to  form  a  plait,  band, 
or  rope  (PLAIT  sb.  2)  ;  =  PLAT  v.*  I ,  and  now  com- 
monly pronounced  (plset). 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  i  Pel.  iii.  3  Let  it  not  be  outwardly 
the  plaiting  of  heare.  1611  BIBLE  ibid..  That  outward 
adorning,  of  plaiting  the  haire.  161 1  CORYAT  Crudities  386 
Their  haire.  .they  plait  it  in  two  very  long  locks  that  hang 
downe  ouer  their  shoulders  halfe  a  yard  long.  1831  SCOTT 
Cast.  Dang,  ii,  The  little  wild  boy.  .who  used  to  run  about 
and  plait  rushes  some  twenty  years  ago.  1841  LANE  A  rob. 
Nts.  I.  122  An  hour  or  more  is  occupied  by  the  process  of 
plaiting  the  hair.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  it.  i,  Little 
Margery.. who  plaited  straw. 

Y.  is89GKEENEA/c«<j//w»(Arb.)76  Hir  lockes  are  pfcighted 
like  the  fleece  of  wooll.    1703  SAVAGE  Lett.  Anlieiits  lili.  135 
If  thou  pleightedst  thy  Hair  with  one  hand,  thou  wouldst 
be  sure  to  handle  my  Purse  with  the  other. 
b.  Jig.  To  interweave  (things  immaterial). 

1387-8  (see  PLAITED  3].  1649  FULLER  Holy  ft  Prof.  St.  i. 
ii.  31  When  devotion  is  thus  artificially  plaited  into  houres  it 
may  take  up  mens  minds  in  formalities.  Ibid.  v.  vii.  386 
Till  one  unexpected  counterblast  of  Fortune  ruffled,  yea 
blew  away,  all  his  projects  so  curiously  plaited. 

0.  To  felt,  mat. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Plaiting,  the  interweaving  of 
the  felted  hairs,  forming  a  bat-body  by  means  of  pressure, 
motion,  moisture,  and  heat. 

d.  To  make  (a  braid,  garland,  mat,  etc.)  by 
plaiting. 

1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  x\.  297  Plaiting  mats  and 
baskets  of  stained  reeds. 

1 3.  To  twist,  to  cross.  (Of  one  or  two  things.) 
a.  trans,  b.  intr. 

a.  1616  in  Dalyell  Darker  Superst.  Scott.  11834)  448  [She] 
past  the  bonndis  of  hir  ground,  and  thair  sat  doun  plaiting 
nit  feit  beluix  the  merchis. 

b.  17. .in  Evans  Old  Sail.  (1784)11!.  175  The  worm  leapt 
up,  the  worm  leapt  down,  She  plaited  round  the  stone. 
'799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  540  A  too  quick  growing 
of  the  hoofs,  which  plaited  under  his  feet  and  made  him 
lame. 

Plai'ted  (see  prec.),///.  a.  [f.  PLAIT  v.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Folded,  doubled,  gathered  in  folds  ;  furnished 
with  pleats.     In  this  sense  now  generally  written 
FLKATED. 

c  1440  Pnmp.  Parv.  402/2  Playtyd,  plicatns.  c  1440  Pal. 
Kel.  4  L.  Poems  (1866)  179/151  What  schal  banne  profile  bi 

§owne  y-pleite  [«'//«  waite)?    1467  Songs  Costume  (Percy 
oc.)  57  Your  short  stufTede  dowblettes  and  your  pleytid 
gownys.      1559   Mirr.   Mag,,   Moivbray's  Banishm.    xxv, 
1  heir  pleyted    garmentes    herewith    well    accorde.     1751 
BEKKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  §9  An  English  courtier,.,  with  his 
Gothic,  succinct,  plaited  garment.      1839  tr.  Lamartine's 
Trav.  East  29/1  1  he  tube  covered  with  plaited  silk. 
b.  Wrinkled,  corrugated,  fluted,  striated. 
1519  HORMAN  Vnlg.  241  A  playted  pyller  gathereth  dust. 
i6»4WOTTON  Arc/tit,  in  Kctii/.  (1651! 1231  The  body  of  this 
Columne  is  perpetually  channeled  like  a  thick  pleighted 
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aestivation  of  the  corolla.  1833  RENNIE  Alfh.  Angling  51 
The  tail,  with  its  peculiar  fin,  more  or  less  plaited. 

2.  Braided,  intertwined,  formed  into  a  PLAIT 
(sb.  2);  interlaced,  interwoven.  Also  PLATTED. 

1594  CAREW  7Vu.ro  (1881)  15  Playted  lockes  pressing  with 
cap  of  plate.  1694  ADDISON  b  irg.  Georg.  iv.  Misc.  Wks.  1765 
I.  22  Tho'  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive.  1830 
TENNYSON  Ode  Memory  v,  A  garden  bower'd  close  With 
plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose. 


in.  iii.  $  15  (ed.  3)  510  He  left  behind  him  such  plaited 
pictures  in  his  history. 

4.  Comb,  and  special  collocations,  as plaiteil-laileJ 
adj. ;  plaited  hair,  Polish  plait :  see  PLAIT  sb.tc; 
plaited  lace :  see  qnot. ;  plaited  stitch,  one  of 
the  stitches  of  worsted  work  or  Berlin  wool  work  : 
see  quot. ;  plaited  string  work,  a  kind  of  fancy 
work  made  with  small  cord  or  string  plaited  or 
twisted  into  simple  patterns;  plaited  worm,  a 
fluke-worm  of  the  family  Aspidogasteridee. 

1881  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  394/2 
"Plaited Laces... Italy  claims  the  first  invention  of  these, 
and,  much  being  made  at  Genoa,  it  was  known  as  Genoese 
Lace,  but  as  large  quantities  were  also  worked  in  Spain,., 
plaited  laces  also  received  the  name  of  Point  d'Espagnc. 
laid..  Plaited  Laces  are  made  upon  a  pillow  and  with 
Bobbins;  the  patterns  ate  geometrical,  ana  open,  ;md  have 
no  grounds  j  for  common  purposes  tinsel  is  used  instead  of 
real  gold  (wire  or  fine  thread].  Ibid.  3r/i  'Plaited  Stitch, 
this  stitch  is  an  imitation  of  the  ordinary  herringbone,  and 
is  frequently  called  by  that  name.  Ihd.  396/1  *Plaited 
Stringwork...  Plaited  string  is  a  suitable  work  for  ladies 
with  weak  sight..  .The  work  makes  good  table  mats  under 
hot  dishes.  1836  T.  HOOK  67.  Carney  (1850)  I.  v.  97,  I  soon 
came  up  with  the  eight  *plaited-tatled  animals  which  were 
dragging  the  mountain,  second  only  in  size  to  the  Jugger- 
naut idoL 

Plai'ter.  [f.  PLAIT  v.  +  -ER  1.]  One  who  or 
that  which  plaits. 

»7S5  JOHNSON,  Plaitcr,  he  that  plaits.  1775  ADAIR  Amer. 
Ind.  432  Our  weavers,  taylors,  and  plailers  of  false  hair. 
i873(OuiDA*  Pascarel  II.  87  Asses  laden  with  straw  for 
the  plaiter's  market  on  the  morrow. 

Flarting,  vM.  sl>.  [f.  PLAIT  v.  +  -ING  V]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PLAIT  ;  concr.  something  plaited. 

[1406  Litt.  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  76  En  fuller  des 
draps  come  en  pleityng  et  rekkyng.]  c  1440  Pronip.  Pan. 
402/2  Playtynge,  flicacio.  1591  PERCIVAI.L  Sp.  Diet.,  En- 
gnrriamiento,  pleighting.  rugositas.  1681  CHETHAM  Angler's 
Vade-tn.  ii.  §8(1689)11  Keep  them  [hairs]  from  entangling 
together,  which  hinders  their  right  Pleighting.  1881  Century 
Mag.  XXV.  114  Crushing  the  limp  plaitings  of  lace  closer 
around  her  throat. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plaiting  process  ;  plait- 
ing-attachment,  a  mechanical  device  attached  to 
a  sewing-machine,  by  means  of  which  the  fabric  is 
pleated  ;  plaiting  machine,  a  machine  for  pleat- 
ing cloth  or  other  fabrics. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  ilech.  1723/1  Of  the  numerous  plaiting 
and  tucking  devices  an  example  may  be  given.  187*  ROCK 
Text.  fair.  2  Woollen  stuff.,  wrought  by  the  plaiting  pro- 
cess without  a  loom.  1884  KNIGHV  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 
Plaiting  Machine,  Ibid.,  Lower  the  plaiting  knife  by 
adjusting  the  nut  on  screw  P. 

Plak,  plake,  plakke,  obs.  forms  of  PLACK. 

Plakard,  -art,  -erde,  -ert,  obs.  ff.  PLACARD. 

Plan  (plain),  sb.  [a.  F.  plan  (1553  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  a  plane  (surface),  also,  a  ground-plan, 
subst.  use  of  plan,  plane  adj.,  flat,  plane,  lothc. 
ad.  L.  plan-us  flat  (being  a  learned  or  technical 
doublet  of  the  popular  plain,  plaint  flat,  PLAIN). 

In  Eng.  the  two  sbs.  flan  tmdflane  divide  between  them 
the  various  senses  combined  in  F.  under  flan.} 

I.  1.  A  drawing,  sketch,  or  diagram  of  any 
object,  made  by  projection  upon  a  flat  surface, 
usually  a  horizontal  plane  (opp.  to  ELEVATION  1 1)  : 
spec,  (a)  A  drawing  or  diagram  showing  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  or  of 
any  one  floor  of  a  building,  as  projected  upon  a 
horizontal  plane,  (b)  A  map  of  a  comparatively 
small  district  or  region,  as  a  town,  etc.  drawn  on 
a  relatively  large  scale  and  with  considerable 
detail.  See  also  GROUND-PLAN. 

In  plan,  as  projected  upon  a  horizontal  plane  (opp.  to  /'/ 
section). 

[1678  PHILLIPS:  cf.  4.]  1706  PHILLIPS  (cd.  Kersey),  Plan, 
a  Draught,  Model,  or  Ground-plot;  a  Design,  Ground- 


sisting  of  Plans  and  Elevations  for  Public  and  Private 
Buildings.. by  W.  Kent,  with. .Additional  Designs.  1717- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Plait,  in  architecture,  is. .used  for  a 
draught  of  a  building ;  such  as  it  appears,  or  is  intended  to 
appear,  on  the  ground ;  shewing  the  extent,  division,  and 
distribution  of  its  area  into  apartments,  rooms;  passages,  etc. 
..Geometrical  Plan,  is  that  wherein  the  solid  and  vacant 
parts  are  represented  in  their  natural  proportion.  1731  [see 
PERSPECTIVE  a.  3],  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  97  An 
exact  Plan  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  as  reduced  to  an 
horizontal  plane.  1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  viii.  244  We  see 
their  (the  planets']  evolutions,  not  in  plan,  but  in  section. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  5  When  the  portion  of  country 
delineated  is  but  small,  the  sketch  is  generally  termed  a 
flail.  Mod.  The  plans  of  the  house  have  been  submitted 
to  me.  In  an  ante-room  there  is  a  plan  of  the  tables  in 
which  you  can  find  your  place. 


PLAN. 

b.  A  diagram,  table,  or  program,  indicating  the 
relations  of  some  set  of  objects,  or  the  times, 
places,  etc.  of  some  intended  proceedings  (e.  g.  a 
table  of  the  appointments  of  local  preachers  in 
a  circuit  or  distnct).  (Cf.  3,  3.) 

1780  WESLEY  Wkt.  (1873)  XII.  318  You  [Christopher 
Hopper]  was  the  very  person  who  introduced  plans  among 
us.  1855  K.  SMITH  But.  in  Orr's  Cirt.  Sc. ,  Syst.  Nat.  Hist. 
1. 151  Lmtuean  System ..  Reference  to  the  annexed  plan  will 
show  that  the  first  eleven  classes  are  named  according  to 
the  number  of  stamens.  ..  The  following  tables  contain  a 
complete  summary  of  the  Linnzan  plan  of  classification. 

2.  A  design  according  to  which  things  or  parts 
of  a  thing  are,  or  are  to  be,  arranged ;  a  scheme  of 
arrangement ;  transf.  disposition  of  parts,  arrange- 
ment; a  type  of  structure  (viewed  as  designed)  ; 
configuration  (of  a  surface). 

1731  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  6  A  mighty  maze  !  but  not  without 
a  plan.  1790  BURKE  /•>.  Rev.  Pref.  4  A  different  plan  .. 
might  be  more  favourable  to  a  commodious  division  and 
distribution  of  his  matter.  i8«8  THACKERAY  Let.  in  Daily 
News  15  Apr.  (1808)  6/2, 1  have  not  yet  drawn  out  a  plan 
for  my  stories,  but  certain  germs  thereof  are  budding  in  my 
mind.  185$  \v.  S.  DALLAS  Zool.  in  Orrs  Circ.  .SV.,  Syst. 
Nat.  Hiit.1.  202  Animals  are  constructed  upon  five  primary 
types  or  plans,  of  which  all  the  varied  forms  presented  by 
these  creatures  are  but  modifications.  1(75  JOWETT  Plata 
(ed.  a)  V.  7  The  plan  of  the  Laws  is  more  irregular.. than 
any  other  of  the  writings  of  Plato. 

3.  A  formulated  or  organized  method  according 
to  which  something  is  to  be  done;  a  scheme  of 
action,  project,  design ;   the  way  in  which   it   is 
proposed  to  carry  out  some  proceeding.     Also  in 
weakened  sense :  Method,  way  of  proceeding. 


combe  Lett.  (1773)  II.  213,  L. 
plan,  but  not  the  plan  itself.  1805  WORDSW.  Rot  Roy's 
Cr.  38  The  good  old  rule  . .  the  simple  plan,  That  they 
should  take,  who  have  the  power,  And  they  should  keep 
who  can.  1837  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  229 
Change  your  whole  plan  of  campaign.  . .  Form  yourselves 
everywhere  into  associations  to  gain  knowledge  which  is 
power,  and  to  communicate  it  through  the  press.  1855  [see 
ibj.  189*  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Li/c  279  All  history  is  in 
one  sense  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  plan. 

b.  Plan  of  campaign  (in  Irish  politics) :  see 
CAMPAIGN  5  c. 

II.  (Rendering  or  imitating  F.  plan.} 

4.  a.  Perspective.  Any  one  of  a  number  of  ideal 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision  passing 
through  the  objects  represented  in  a  picture,  accord- 
ing to  the  distances  of  which  planes  from  the  eye 
the  objects  are  proportionately  diminished,  b. 
Sculpture.  The  plane  on  which  the  figures  in  a  bas- 
relief  are  raised  above  the  ground,  esp.  one  of 
several  such  planes  giving  more  Or  less  relief  to 
different  figures  in  the  design. 

a.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Plan  (in  Perspective).  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Plan,  Perspective  Plan,  is  that  con* 
ducted  and  exhibited  by  degradations,  or  diminutions,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perspective.  1904  SAINTSBURY  Hist. 
Crit.  III.  425  To  receive  and  express  more  or  less  detailed 
images,  and  add,  as  it  were,  not  merely  stroke  after  stroke, 
but  plan  after  plan,  to  the  picture.  b.  1780  SIR  I. 

REYNOLDS  Disc.  x.  (1876)  12  Making  different  plans  in  the 
same  bas-relievos. 

f  5.  a.  —  PLANE  si.3  i  a.  06s. 

1713  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  244  It  is  always  placed  upon 

the  same  Plan  or  Level  with  the  Sprig  that  bears  the  Berry. 

tb.  The  surface  on  which  anything  stands.   06s. 

1713  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc't  Treat.  Archil.  I.  8  A  Base 
adds  a  Grace  to  a  Column;  and.. makes  it  stand  the  more 
firmly  on  its  Plan. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1781  V.  KNOX  Ess.  (1819)  III.  clviii.  190  Why  always 
employ  a  professed  plan-maker  ?  1859  Toad's  Cycl.  Anal. 
V.  458/1  The  regular  and  plan-like  manner  in  which  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  .take  place.  1905  Academy  7  Oct. 
1027/2  The  simple  manner  accepted  by  all  plan-drawers,  and 
intelligible  to  all  plan-readers. 

Flan  (pl*n),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  plan  of  (something  existing, 
esp.  a  piece  of  ground  or  a  building) ;  to  delineate 
upon  or  by  means  of  a  plan;  to  plot  down,  lay  down. 
Also,  to  construct  (a  plan  or  diagram). 

il&Anson's  Voy.  Introd.  7  Employed  in  drawing  such 
coasts,  and  planning  such  harbours,  as  the  ship  should 
touch  at.  IT««  in  Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  221 
Ordered  that  Mr.  Eyes  do  plan  the  Corporation  Estate,  and 
colour  it.  1818  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  66  Set  down  the 
measures  properly  in  a  field-book  . .  and  plan  them  after 
returning  from  the  field,  by  laying  down  all  the  lines  and 
angles.  1904  M.  R.  JAMES  Ghost-stories  Antig.  184  It 
occurred  to  me  that,  .very  few  of  the  English  preceptones 
have  ever  been  properly  planned. 

b.  To  mark  out  into  divisions  as  m  a  plan  or  di 
cram  (said  in  pass,  of  natural  structures),  nonce-use. 

.835-6  Todds  CycL  Anat.  I.  248/1  The  bone  itself  K 
planned  out  into  small  circular  dimples. 

2.  To  make  a  plan  of  (something,  esp.  a  building, 
to   be   constructed) ;    hence,   to  devise,   contrive, 
design  (a  building  or  other  material  thing  to  tx 
constructed). 


PLANAR. 

paid  to  the  situation  of  the  stairs.  1893  COURTNEY  in 
Academy  13  May  413/1  The  gardens  were  planned  by  the 
best  landscape  gardeners  of  the  day. 

3.  To  devise,  contrive,  design  (something  to 
be  done,  or  some  action  or  proceeding  to  be  carried 
out) ;  to  scheme,  project,  arrange  beforehand.  Also 
with  obi.  cl.,  or  absol. 

1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  n.  i.  374  We  needs  will  write 
Epistles  to  the  King ;..  Be  call'd  to  Court  to  plan  some  work 
divine.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  xi,  Cecilia  the  whole 
time  was  planning  how  to  take  her  leave.  1804  WORDSW. 
'  Slie  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight '  iii,  A  perfect  Woman, 
nobly  planned,  To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvii.  121  We  had  planned  an  ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa  together.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  II.  x. 
470  Never  was  a  campaign  more  ably  planned. 
b.  To  arrange  for  or  include  in  a  plan. 

1899  QuiLLER-CoucH  Ship  Stars  ix.  75  There's  a  new 
preacher  planned  to  the  Bible  Christians,  down  to  Innis. 

Planait,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PLANET. 

Planar  (pl^'nai),  a.  Math.  [ad.  L.  planar-is 
(Mart.  Cap.),  f.  plan-tun  plane:  cf.  linear.]  Be- 
longing to,  situated  in,  or  related  in  some  way  to, 
a  plane.  Hence  Planarity  (-ae'riti),  the  quality 
of  being  planar. 

1850  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  I.  505,  I  propose  to  term 
the  family  of  developables  treated  of  in  this  paper,  '  planar 
developames '. ..The  developable  which  is  the  envelope  of 
such  a  system  [of  n  different  planes]  may  be  termed  a 
'  mukiplanar  developable  ',  and  in  the  particular  case  of  « 
being  equal  to  unity,  we  have  a  planar  developable.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some  means  of  ascertaining 
from  the  equation  of  a  developable  what  the  degree  of  its 
'  planarity '  is. 

II  Planaria  (plSneVria).  Zool.  [mod.L.  generic 
name  (Miiller  1776),  sb.  use  of  fern,  of  L. 
planarius  adj.  (prop.  '  on  level  ground  ',  but  used 
as  =  '  flat').]  A  genus  of  the  suborder  Planariiia 
of  turbellarian  worms,  found  in  fresh  or  salt  water 
or  in  moist  earth,  and  having  a  flattened  form. 

Hence  Flana'rian  a.,  belonging  or  related  to  the 
genus  Planaria ;  sb.,  a  planarian  worm,  a  flat- 
worm  ;  Planarldan  (-ce-ridan),  a.  belonging  to 
the  suborder  Planarida ;  sb.  a  planaridan  worm  ; 
Flanariform  (-J1  Tifpjm)  a. ,  Flanarioid  ( -e»'ri|Oid) 
a.,  of  the  form  of  or  resembling  a  planarian. 

1819  Pantologia,  Planaria,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
vermes.  1855  H.  SPENCER Princ.  Psychol.  I.  in.  viii.4o6  The 
rudimentary  eye,  consisting,  as  in  the  Planaria,  of  a  few 
pigment  grains  beneath  the  integument,  may  be  considered 
as  simply  a  part  of  the  surface  more  irritable  by  light  than 
the  rest.  1857  WRIGHT  in  Edinb.  New  Philos.  yrnl.  V.  307 
The  planarioid  larva  of  Hydractinia.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Planarius,  planarian.  1876  tr.  Beneden's  A  nim.  Para- 
sites 46  According  to  Agassiz,  a  species  of  Planarian  lives 
as  a  free  messmate  on  the  lo_wer  surface  of  the  Limulus. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iv.  182  The  body  takes  on 
the  ordinary  Planarian  character.  1900  Daily  Chron.  30  Oct. 
3/4  These  Planarians  or  Turbellarians  for  the  most  part 
slay  and  kill  as  much  as  do  their  parasitic  allies. 

t  Pla-nary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  planari-us 
level,  f.  plan-urn  a  plane.]  =  PLANAR. 

i 

M 
B, 
even,  smooth.  [Hence  in  J.  and  mod.  Diets.] 

Planoeer,  -eere,  -ere,  variants  of  PLANCIER. 

Planch  (planj),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  plaunche, 
(5  plange),  6  planche,  6-  planch,  [a.  F. 
planche  plank,  slab :  see  PLANK.] 

1.  A  plank  or  board  of  wood ;  dial,  a  floor.  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

1390  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  43  Pro  factura  des 
plaunches  in  naui.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dcthe  K.  James  (1818) 
15  He  laid  certayne  plaunches  and  hurdelles  over  the  diches 
of  the  diche.  1483  Cal.  Anc.  Rcc.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  364 
Suche  person  and  persones..that  occupieth  the  said  Watyr- 
bailliffes  planges.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  m. 
117  They  went  ouer  planches,  where  they  were  cut  off  from 
the  way.  1864  BLACKMORE  Clara  Vaughan  (1872)  49  A 
strange-looking  individual . .  crossed  the  '  planch '  or  floor  to 
the  fireplace  where  we  sat.  1881  —  Christowell  v,  Then 
the  gardener . .  let  down  his  '  planch  ',  over  the . .  brook. 

2.  A  slab  or  flat  plate  of  metal,  stone,  baked 
clay,  etc. ;  spec,  in  Enamelling,  a  slab  of  baked 
fire-clay  used  to  support  the  work  during  the  pro- 
cess of  baking. 


1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  i.  18  A  Portic ..  whose  curious- 
wrought  Planches  of  Stone  are  supported  by  Twenty-four 
Corinthian-Pillars.  1684  Bmnniers  Amer.  (1699)  31  The 
meal  thus  prepared,  they  lay  on  planches  of  iron  made  very 
hot  on  which  it  is  converted  to  very  thin  cakes  1884 
C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  206/2  The  first 
coats  are  taken  separately  from  tin  covers,  and  placed  upon 
thin  planches  of  clay  or  iron,  chalked  over,  and  gradually 
introduced  beneath  the  mufHe,  where,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  enamel  melts. 

3.  A  flat  iron  shoe  for  a  mule. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.    1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

4.  Comb,  planch-nail  =  PLANCHER-«az7. 

1350  in  Riley  Land.  Mem.  (1868)  262,  12,000  de  plaunche. 
nau . .  3,000  de  dornail ; . .  2,600  de  wyndounail.  1364-1446  in 
Rogers  Agric.  $  Prices  II.  478-9;  III.  448-51. 

t  Planch,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  plaunche.  [f. 
PLANCH  sb.,  or  a.  obs.  F.  planche-r  'to  planke; 
to  floore  with  plankes :  to  seele,  or  close,  with 
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boorcls'  (Cotgr.).f. planche  PLANK.]  trans.  To  form 
of  planks,  floor  or  cover  with  planks. 

c  1516  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  245  For 
planchyng  wyth  thyk  bords  the  Pantrye.  1623  COCKERAM, 
Cotabulate,  to  planch.  1723  BOKLASE  in  Edin.  Rev.  (Re- 
ference wanting)  [A  request]  that  the  hall  of  the  Mount 
may  be  planched  for  dancing. 

b.  transf.  To  clap  on  (something  broad  and 
flat). 

\$j$Gatnm.  Gurton  i.  ii,  The  next  remedye . .  Is  to  plaunche 
on  a  piece  as  brode  as  thy  cap. 

Hence  f  Pla-nched  ///.  a.,  made  of  or  covered 
with  boards ;  boarded. 

1603  SHAKS.  Metis,  for  M.  iv.  i.  30  And  to  that  Vineyard 
is  a  planched  gate,  That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger 
Key.  16x4  GORGES  tr.  Lucan  i.  18  Yet,  with  his  hoofes, 
doth  beat  and  rent  The  planched  floore. 

I  Pla  nch-board.  Obs.  [f.  PLANCH  sb.  + 
BOARD  sb.]  =  PLANK-BOARD. 

1394  in  Archaeologia  XXIV.  307  Materiem  pro  walplates 
et  Demes,  et  plaunchborde  et  plegges.  15*5  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  II.  clvii.  [cliii.]  432  The  great  table  of  Marble. .was 
made  lengar  with  a  great  plaunche  horde  of  Oke.  1551 
Inv.  Ch.  Goods  Surrey  124  For  cc.  of  planche  bourde  at 
vi  s.  the  c  ffbote. 

Plancher  (plo/nfaa),  sb.    Obs.  or  dial.    Also 

5  plaunchere,   plawneher,   5-7  plauncher,  7 
planchior,    plainsher,    plencher,    -sher,    7-8 
planchere,  8  -eer.     Also  with  suffix-change:   5 
pla(u)nchour,  -e,  -schour,  playnchour,  -shore, 

6  planscheour,   -seour;     5    planshar,   -e,    7 
planehard.     See  also  PLANCIER  (PLANESHEAH). 
[a.  OF.  plancher,  -ier  (i2th  c.  in  Littre)  planking, 
floor,  ceiling,  derivative  of  planche  PLANCH  rf.] 

1 1.  A  wooden  plank,  a  board  ;  also  collectively, 
planking,  boarding.  Obs. 

(,1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  47  Ouer  IMS  bekk  lay  pe  tree 
bat  pe  haly  Crosse  was  made  off,  for  a  plaunchoure  to  men 
at  gang  on  ouer  bat  bekk.  1408  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III. 
137  Item  et  in  j  roda  planchoure  emp.  pro  stauro,  Bs.  1447-8 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  236  In  xxvii  de  lez  playnshorez 
empt.  a  1490  BOTONER  I  tin.  (1778)  289  Ad  metam  unius 
plancher  de  arbore.  1552  HULOET,  Plauncher,  planca.  1601 
L>OLMANt  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  754  The 
Almightie  laide  the  planchers  of  his  high  chambers  amongst 
the  waters.  1617  tr.  Bacon's  IJfefy  Denth(i65\)  8  As  it  is  in. . 
Beames  and  Planchers  of  Houses,  which  at  first  lay  close 
together,  but  after  they  are  dried,  gave.  1720  W.  GIBSON 
Diet.  Horses  vi.  (ed.  3)  91  The  floor  may  either  be  made  of 
Planchers  of  Oak,  or  smoothly  paved. 

2.  A  floor  (dial.')  or  platform  (obs.)  of  planks 
or  boards.  AXsojig. 

1449  Paston  Lett.  \.  83  They  ben  scarse  kne  hey  fro  the 
plawneher.  1587  HARRISON  England  in.  ii.  (1878)  II.  16 
Beares.  .whose  skins  are  by  custome  and  privilege  reserued 
to  couer  those  planchers  wherevpon  their  priests  doo  stand 
at  Masse.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  (1592)  93  The  earth 
being  as  a  floore  or  plancher  to  go  upon.  1607  MARKHAM 
Cnval.  v.  (1617)  3  Now  for  the  Plaunchers  of  your  Stable, 
they  should  bee  of  the  best  hart  of  Oke  that  can  be  gotten. 
1735  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  543  They  make  a  Plancher,  strong 
enough,  sometimes,  to  bear  the  Weight  of  whole  Armies 
passing  over  the  Baltic,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Plancher,  a  boarded  floor. 

t  b.  An  upper  '  floor '  or  story.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccc.  695  There  was  nothyng 
but  a  poore  hall,  .and  aboue  a  smale  plancher,  and  a  ladder 
of  vii.  steppes  to  mount  vpon.  1600  J.  PORY  tr,  Leo's  Africa 
Hi.  185  Their  castles  and  villages  are  very  homely  built 
without  any  plancher  or  stories, 
t  c.  A  wooden  inner  roof,  or  ceiling,  etc.  Obs. 

1561  HOI.LYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  19  Let  hym..hang  ouer 
them  a.. tent  cloth  tied  to  the  roofe  or  plancher.  1621 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  1303  The  planehard  was  guilt,  the 
wals  enameled  with  flowers. 

t3.   =  PLANCIER.  Obs. 

1564-5  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  231  As  for  either 
chimneys  or  plancher  to  be  at  this  time  builded,  for  that  it 


Armoury  in.  101/2  Planchier  is  a  great  round  out  swelling, 
between  other  smaller  mouldings.  1703  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.  267  Corona,  or  Plancheer.  1728  R.  MORRIS  Ess. 
Anc.  Arc/lit.  54  The  Ovolo.  .is  hid  in  the  Cavity  under  the 
Planchere. 

4.  Anat.  'The  inferior  wall  or  boundary  of 
a  cavity '.  1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

6.  Comb,  f  plancher-nall,  a  flooring-nail. 

1416-67  in  Rogers  Agric.  ff  Prices  III.  447-53.  1480-1 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  iSurtees)  96  M'M'DC  stanebrod  et  M'C 
playnchournale,  xs.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I. 
294  For  njc  planschour  nalis.  1515  foid.\.  11  For  thre 
hundreth  planchour  nalis,  vj.j.  Ibid.  12  For  dur  naill,  plan- 
seour  naill,  and  windo  naill.  i6it  Rates  Outward  (Jam.), 
Nailles  called  plensher  nailets,  the  thousand,  iiiV.  vi.i.  viii  d 
1680  Acc.Bk.SirJ.Foulis(rtg$v  For  500  plencher  naills 
at  ds.  the  hunder. 

t  Pla-ncher,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PLANCHER  sd.]  trans. 
To  floor,  cover,  or  lay  with  boards;  to  board, 
plank.  Hence  Pla'nehered  ppl.  a.,  boarded, 
floored  ;  Pla-nchering  vbl.  sb.,  flooring. 

1438  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  n  [Carpenters 
are  working  at]  plancheryng.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  404/1 
Plawncheryd,  planculatus.  1497-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
<?,V"ees)  I0°  In  le  planshoryng  et  nalyng  ibidem.  1516  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge (1886)  II.  244  Also  shall  plancher 
all  the  chambers . .  wyth  goode  and  abyl  boorcle  of  oke.  1563 
GOLDING  Cxsar  (1565)  132  b,  Towres  were  plauncherd,  and 
battlements  and  portcolyses  of  timber  set  up.  1639  HORN 
&  ROB.  Gale  Lang.  Unt.  1. 1  551  The  inner-roof  is  plancherd 
with  board,  or  arched.  1691  ABP.  SANCBOFT  Let.  in  D'Oyly 
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Life  (1821)  II.  16  We  have  a  winter's  work  still  to  do  . .  in 
paving  and  planchering..and  plastering .. £c. 

fPla-nehery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PLANCHER:  see 
-ERY.]  Planking,  flooring.  In  qnot.  all  rib. 

1519  Inv.  in  Rye  Cramer  (1889)  158,  13  parclos  bords  and 
5  looks  for  windows  ss.  $d. ;  all  old  planchery  bords  2j. 

Flanchet  (pla-njet).  [(Urn-  of  PLANCH:  see 
-ET  and  cf.  next.] 

1.  The  plain  disk  of  metal  of  which  a  coin  is 
made ;  a  coin-blank. 

1611  CoTGR.,^/««c,..acoping,  planchet,  or  plate  of  mettall 
readie  to  be  stamped  on,  or  coyned.  1794  PRISCILLA  WAKE- 
KIELD  Mental  Improv.  (1801)  I.  136  To  cut  out  as  many 
planchets  or  circular  pieces  of  metal  1879  H.  PHILLIPS 
Notes  on  Coins  8  In  many  instances  the  coin  contained  only 
a  portion  of  the  device,  the  rest  having  failed  to  reach  the 
planchet. 

2.  A  small  board  nsed  in  brick-making :    = 
PALLET  s6.s  3  b. 

X764CROKER,etc.  Diet.  Arlss.  v.  Brick-making, Pi  planchet, 
or  small  board,  used  by  the  person  who  carries  the  Wicks  or 
tiles  from  the  moulder  to  the  drying  beds. 

Planchette  (plaenfe-t,  ||  planfg-t).  [a.  'S.plan- 
chelte  small  board,  dim.  of  planche  PLANK.] 

1.  '  A  small  plank  or  board '  (Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade  1858). 

2.  An  instrument,  invented  about  1855,  used  in  the 
investigation  of  automatism  and  other  psychical 
phenomena,  consisting  of  a  small  board,  generally 
heart-shaped,   supported    by   two   castors    and   a 
vertical  pencil,  which,  when  one  or  more  persons 
rest  their  fingers  lightly  on  the  board,  is  said  to 
trace  lines  or  letters,  and  even  to  write  sentences, 
without  conscious  direction  or  effort. 

1860  All  year  Round  No.  66.  372  Like  the  effusions  of  all 
the  self-deluding  users  of  the  planchette.  1879  O.  W. 
HOLMES  School-boy  19  The  truant  goose-quill  travelling  like 
Planchette.  1896  Daily  News  5  Mar.  6/1  For  time  years 
he  toyed  with  the  planchette,  the  turned  tables,  in  short 
used  the  familiar,  hanky-panky  means  of  communication 
with  the  unseen  world. 

3.  '  Acircumferentor'.    (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade?) 
Pla  nching,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  PLANCH  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

The  action  of  the  vb.  PLANCH  ;  laying  of  a  floor. 
b.  concr.  Planks  collectively,  planking,  boarding ; 
esp.  flooring,  dial. 

<  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.}  Cornw.  (1728)  59  Her  water 
pypes.  .are  cutt  up,  theCouennge  lead  gone,  the  Planchinges 
rotten.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  53  To  plant  their  houses 
lowe  . .  to  couer  their  planchings  with  earth.  Ibid.  66  b, 
Low  thatched  roofes,  few  partitions,  no  planchings  or  glasse 
windows,  and  scarcely  any  chimnies,  other  then  a  hole  m  the 
wall  to  let  out  the  smoke.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Plaiiching,  (in 
Carpenters  Work)  a  laying  the  Floors  of  a  Building.  1880 
MRS.  PARR  Adam  fy  Eve  xxxiii.  452  If  I  thought  that  'twas 
you  was  the  cause  of  it,  I'd  scat  out  yer  brains  on  the 
planchin.  x886ELWORTHY  W. Somerset  Word-bk.,Planchin, 
the  board  of  the  floor.  Planchin-board,  flooring-board. 

C.  Comb.  Pla-nohing-nail,  ple-nshing-nail 
(enon.  plenishing- nail),  a  flooring-nail. 

[1365  in  Rogers  Agric.  f,  Prices  II.  479/1  Planching-nails.] 
1825  JAMIESON,  Plenshing-nail.  (Hence  in  Simmonds,Knight.) 
1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale)  Plenishing-nail.  (Hence  in  Cent. 
Diet.,  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.) 

Fla-nohment.  U.S.  dial.  [f.  PLANCH  v.  + 
-MENT.]  Boarding  ;  spec,  ceiling. 

1891  Jrnl.  Amer.  Folk-lore  No.  13  Planchment,  ceiling. 
Now  seldom  heard.  An  old  woman  says :  '  The  roof  wets 
so,  I'm  afraid  the  planchment'll  fall '. 

Plailcier  (plsensii-j).  Also  7  -eere,  8  -ere, 
9  -eer.  [ad.  OF.  or  obs.  F.  plancier,  collateral 
himofplancAier:  see  PLANCUER.]  The  under  side 
of  the  corona  of  a  cornice. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archil,  etc.  138  The  under  part  of 
the  Roofs  of  these  Corona's  ..  are  by  our  Artists  call'd 
Plancceres.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Plancere,  in 
Architecture,  is  the  Under  part  of  the  Roof  of  the  Corona ; 
which  is  the  Superior  part  of  the  Cornice  between  two 
Cymatiums.  1827  MACKENZIE  Hist.  Newcastle  I.  308  The 
planceer  is  ornamented  with  seven-leafed  paterae.  1886 
G.  T.  ROBINSON  in  Art  Jrnl.  51/1  Of  timber  construction, 
it  [the  ceiling]  has  a  flat  planceer  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
width  of  the  room,  extending  all  round  it ;  this  is  trabeated 
by  large  beams. . .  From  this  projecting  planceer  a  panelled 
tambour  rises  to  a  higher  plane. 

Plane  (pl^'n),  sb.1  Also  5-6  playn,  6  plains, 
[a.  F. plane,  earlier  OF.  plasne  (i4thc.):-L.  pla- 
tanus,  a.  Gr.  irAoTavos  the  Oriental  Plane,  f.  irXartis 
broad,  because  of  its  broad  leaves.] 

1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus,  comprising  lofty 
spreading  trees,  with  broad  angular  palmatel)- 
lobed  leaves,  and  bark  which  scales  off  in  irregular 
patches  ;  orig.  and  esp.  P.  orientalis,  the  Oriental 
Plane,  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  Levant,  commonly 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  European  and 
British  parks,  town  avenues,  and  squares,  etc.;  also 
P.  occidentalis,  the  Occidental  or  Virginian  Plane 
or  Buttonwood. 

P.  orientalis  was  introduced  into  England  shortly  a  1562: 
see  TURNER  Herbal  n.  95 ;  and  quot.  s.  v.  Plane-tree.  P. 
occidentalis  was  brought  from  Virginia  by  Tradescant 
shortly  a  1640  :  see  PARKINSON  Theat.  Rot.  (1640)  1427. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxx.  37  Thanne  Jacob  takynge  green 
popil  5erdis,  and  of  almanders,  and  of  planes,  a  parti  vn- 
ryendide  hem.  1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  K.  xvil.  cxix. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  The  plane  is  a  colde  tre  and  a  drye,  and  be 
leues  perof  helet)  in  hoot  eueles.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan. 
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4<M/J  Plane,  tre,  flatanus.  IW*  SYLVESTER  DM  Bartas. 
II.  I.  I.  Eden  517  Anon  he  walteth  in  a  ievell  lane  On 
eyther  side  beset  with  shady  Plane.  1697  DUYDEN  Ifirg. 
dart?.  IV.  216  With  spreading  Planes  he  made  a  cool  Retreat, 
To  shade  good  Fellows  from  the  Summer's  Heat.  1783 
MAHTVN  Kaiastan'i  Hot.  xxviii.  (1704)  442  Their  leaves.. in 
the  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Plane  are  palmate ;  and  in  the  Occi- 
dental or  Virginian,  lobate.  1791  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  I. 
48  Two  noble  trees  of  the  same  kind,  both  naturalized  in 
England — tho  from  different  extremes  of  the  globe— the  occi- 
dental and  the  oriental  plane.  1863  MARV  HOWITT  tr.  F. 
Brewers  Greece  I.  ii.  50  The  plane  seems  to  be  the  most 
splendid  tree  of  Greece. 

2.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  applied 
to  the  species  of  maple  commonly  called  '  syca- 
more' {Acer  Pseudoplatamts) ,  the  leaves  of  which 
resemble  those  of  Platanus.  Also  called  false, 
Mock,  or  Scotch  Plant  (see  PLANE-TREE  b). 

[1778:  see  PLANE-TREE b.J  i8..J.  WILSON  The  Plane's 
thick  head  mid  burning  day  suspends  Impenetrable  shade: 
bees  humming  pour  O  er  the  broad  balmy  leaves,  and  suck 
the  flower.  1875  W.  M«!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  18 
These  contrast  their  foliage  with  that  of  the  Scottish  fir  and 
the  plane. 

11  8.  Erroneously  for  PLANTAIN. 

i66«  J.  DAVIKS  Hist.  Caritty  Isles  51  There  grow  in  all 
these  Islands  ..  great  Reeds,  spongy  within,  ..They  are 
commonly  called  Banana-trees,  or  Planes. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plane-leaf.  (See  also 
PLANE-TREK.) 

1387  TREVISA  Higtieu  (Rolls)  I.  187  Arcadia  ..  is  i-schape 
as  is  a  plane  leef  \vtlut  platanifolitmi\. 

Plane  (pl^'n),  st.*  Also  6-7  playne,  plaine, 
7-8  plain,  [a.  F.  plane  (flanne,  1 5th  c.  in  Littre), 
altered,  under  the  influence  of  the  vb.  planer  to 
plane,  from  earlier  OF.  plaine  (Hth  c.):— late  L. 
plana  a  plane,  f.  planare  to  plane. 

In  OF.,  L.  pldnA're  gave  regularly//««£*r,  white pld'nat 
gave  orig.  plaine,  but  by  levelling  this  became  plane.  L. 
plana  sb.  gave  OF.  plaine,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
vb.,  as  name  of  the  plaining-tool,  this  was  changed  to  plane.} 

1.  A  tool  resembling  a  plasterer's  trowel,  used 
by  plumbers,  bricklayers,  etc.,  for  smoothing  the 
surface  of  sand,  or  clay  in  a  mould,  etc. 

1349-50  Durham  Ate.  Rolls  (Surtees)  550  In  uno  Ladil 
ferri,  uno  Plane,  et  aliis  instrumentis  pro  officib  plumbarii, 
emptis,  ijs.  vd.  1404  Ibid.  397  In  custodia  Plumbarii, 
ij  planys.  i«3  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  83  b,  The  Carpenter  hath 
his  Squyre,  ms  Rule,  and  his  plummet  . .  The  Mason  his 
Former,  and  his  Plaine  [1567, 1580  plane].  1688  R.  HOLMI: 
Armoury  in,  326/1  The  [Plummer's]  Plaine  is  a  flat  peece  of 
Brass  or  Copper  with  an  handle,. .with  this  Instrument  the 
Sand  in  the  trame  is  smoothed. 

2.  A  tool,  used  by  carpenters  and  others,  for 
levelling  down  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  wood- 
work by  paring  shavings  from  it. 

It  consists  of  a  frame  or  stock  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a 
smooth  base  or  sole  (flat,  convex,  or  concave,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work)  which  slides  over  the  surface  of  the 
wood,  and  a  steel  blade  (plane-iron  or  bit)  set  in  it  at  an 
angle  or  pitch  (varying  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood  to  be  operated  on)  so  that  us  edge  projects  slightly 
through  a  slit  or  month  in  the  sole ;  made  in  very  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  usually  provided  with  a  handle  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  stock.  Also  a  similar  tool  for  smoothing  the 
surface  of  soft  metal. 

c  1440  Pronip,  Pant.  402/2  Plane,  instrument  (H.,  P.  to 
inakyn  pleyn),  leviga.  1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Plane  an  instru- 
ment for  joyners,  plane,  rabot.  1576  Richmond  Wills 
(Surtees)  261  Towe  playnes,  ij  chesells,  one  handsawe,  ij 
percer  bitts,  ii  gourges,  ij  fyles.  1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit 
(1693)  232  To  hew  a  Block  with  Axes,  and  smooth  it  with 
Planes.  1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  274  With  an  Instrument 
like  our  Plain,  [they]  Shave  it  as  fine  as  they  Please.  1796 
MORSE  Ainer.  Geag.  I.  757  Their  chissels,  plains  and 
wimbles.  1871  YEATS  Teclm.  Hist.  Comni.  247  An  assort- 
ment of  more  than  200  varieties  of  planes  was  displayed  at 
the  Great  Exhibition. 

b.    With  qualifying  words,   denoting  various 
kinds  used  for  different  purposes; 

as  RENCH-//«wtf,  COMPASS-/.,  DOVETAIL-/., 


see  these  words.  Also,  concave-plane  :  see  quot.  1874 ; 
hollow-plane,  a  plane  with  a  convex  sole,  used  for  planing 
concave  or  hollow  woodwork ;  long  plane  (see  quot.  1875)  ! 
round  or  rounding  plane,  a  round-soled  plane  used  in 
Biuina  rounded  work,  as  beading,  stair-rails,  etc. ;  smooth- 
ing plane:  see  quot.  1823. 

1703  .MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  73  Planes  in  use  amongst 
Joyners,  called  Molding-planes  ;  as  . .  the  Hollow.  1813 

'.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  245  The  Long  Plane  is  the 
<!»™  plane  made  use  of  in  facing  a  piece  of  stuff.  Ibid., 
Ihe  Smoothing  Plane.. is  the  las!  plane  which  is  made  use 
of  in  giving  the  utmost  degree  of  smoothness  to  the  surface. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  604  Concave  Plane,  a  compass, 
plane  for  smoothing  curved  surfaces.  1875  Ibid.  1113 
Hollmo.plane,  a  molding-plane  with  a  convex  sole.  A 
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axe,  wherewith  Carpenters  hew  their  timl>er  smooth.     1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Plane-bit,  the  cutter  of  a  plane  j 

B:nerally  termed  the  plane-iron.  1583  Rates  of  Custom* 
viib,  *Plane  Irons  for  Carpenters  the  dozen  xi'uf.  1831 
J.  HOLLANO  Manuf.  Metal  I.  321  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  lighter  sorts  of  edge-tools,  and  especially  in  plane-irons. 
1800  New  Ann.  Direct.  Loud.  108  Higgs,  James,  "Plane- 
maker,  8  Little  College-street,  Westminster.  1815  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  «f  Art  I.  31  Experienced  plane-makers., 
use  files  to  smooth  their  wood* work.  i6ii-»  Knartsb. 
Wills  (Surtees)  II.  34  Three  playnes  and  ij  "playne  stockes. 
1703  MOXON  Meek,  Exerc.  218,  I  ..make  a  Plain-Stock 
with  my  intended  Molding  on  the  Sole  of  it.  1875  SIR  T. 
TRUESTON  Fret  Cutting  83  Lay  the  edge  of  the  plane-stock 
occasionally  across  the  board  in  various  parts. 

Plane  (p^'n),  sb$  [ad.  L.  plan-urn  a  flat 
surface,  sb.  use  of  neut.  sing,  of  planus  adj.,  flat, 
introduced  in  iyth  c.  to  express  the  geometrical 
and  allied  uses,  which  had  been  from  the  i6thc. 
(and  were  often  down  to  the  i8th)  expressed  by 
the  historical  form  PLAIN.  In  F.  plan  had  been 
similarly  introduced  c  1550.  Cf.  PLANK  a.] 

1.  a.  A  plane  superficies;  in  Geom.t  a  surface  such 
that  every  straight  line  joining  any  two  points  in  it 
lies  wholly  in  it,  or  such  that  the  intersection  of  two 
such  surfaces  is  always  a  straight  line  ;  the  simplest 
kind  of  geometrical  surface,  corresponding  among 
surfaces  to  the  straight  line  among  lines.  Hence, 
in  general  use,  An  imaginary  superficies  of  this 
kind  in  which  points  or  lines  in  material  bodies 
lie ;  esp.  a  horizontal  plane  of  such  a  kind,  a  level, 
as  in  '  clouds  at  various  planes  of  elevation  '. 

Often  (esp.  in  scientific  use)  with  of,  denoting  the  plane  in 
which  a  particular  figure,  etc.  is  situated,  or  in  or  on  which 
some  process  takes  place;  e.  g.  the  plane  of  a  circle,  ellipse, 
etc.j  of  the  ecliptic,  the  equator,  the  horizon,  a  planet's 
orbit ;  a  plane  of  denudation,  of  freezing,  etc. ;  plane  of 
Projection,  a  plane  upon  which  points,  lines,  or  figures  are 
projected.  (See  also  below.)  Also  with  defining  adjs.,  as 
cyclic  plane,  diagonal  p.,  diametral  p. ^  osculating  p.,  polar 
p.,  tangent  p.*  i<ertical  /*.,  etc. :  see  these  words. 

[1570 :  see  PLAIN  sb.^  4  a.]  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ept 
156  This  doth  happen  when  the  axis  of  the  visive  cones, 
diffused  from  the  object,  fall  not  upon  the  same  plane.  1656 
tr.  Hoboes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  179  A  plane  or  a  plane 
superficies,  is  that  which  is  described  by  a  strait  line  so 
moved,  that  all  the  several  points  thereof  describe  several 
strait  lines.  1663  G.  HAVERS  P.  della  Valles  Trav.  E. 


very  straight.  It  is  2  feet  3  inches  long.  1891  Daily  Neva 
26  Jan.  3/2  They  are  taught  skilfully  to  use  the  jack-plane, 
the  trying-plane,  the  smoothing  plane,  hand  saw,  tenon 
saw,  and  bow  saw. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.y  as  plane-maker  ;  f  plane- 
ax  =  CHIP-AX  (*&.);  Plane-bit  =  plane-iron-, 
plane-guide,  'an  adjustable  attachment  to  a 
plane-stock,  used  in  bevelling  the  edges  of  boards* 
(Ogilvie) ;  plane-iron,  the  cutting-iron  of  a  plane  ; 
plane-stock,  the  stock  or  body  of  a  plane  (see  2). 

1611  COTGR.,  Aisceatt,*  Chip^xe,  or  one-handed  "plane- 


with  the  Plane  of  the  Earth's  Orbit,  is  the  Line  of  the  Nodes 
of  that  Planet.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  n.  v.  (ed.  2) 
i7i  The  plane  of  the  beam  must  be  so  far  raised  above  the 
plane  of  the  head,  that,  when  the  plough  is  going  at  its 
proper  depth,  the  beam  may  not  be  incommoded  by  any 
thing  on  the  surface.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. 'Pierre's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799)  II,  276  The  mists,  dispersed  through  the  air, 
repeated  on  different  planes  the  lustre  of  his  rays  in  rainbows 
of  purple,  and  parhelions  of  dazzling  radiance.  1815  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc,  fy  Art  I.  563  These  satellites  move  m 
a  plane  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
orbit,  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.  1853  SIR  H. 
DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  278  A  cable  should  be 
stretched  across  the  river,  on  each  stde  of  the  bridge,  in  the 
plane  of  its  floor.  1860  TVNDALL  Glaciers  11.  §  n,  I  re* 
quested  Mr.  Hirst  to  fix  two  stakes  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  &c.  1867  DENISON  Astron.  without  Math.  38  The 
equinoctial  points,  where  the  planes  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic  cross  each  other  are  of  great  importance  in  astronomy. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks '  Bot.SS  The  guard-cells  may, 
when  mature,  lie  in  one  plane  with  those  of  the  epidermis. 
b.  A  material  surface  (approximately)  of  this 
nature ;  a  flat  or  level  surface  of  a  material  body. 
(In  quot.  1796  =  flatness  of  surface.)  Inclined 
plane:  see  INCLINED  ///.  a.  i.  True  plane :  see 
quot.  1875. 

(1571:  sec  PLAIN  ^.'40.]  1715  CHEVNE  Philos.  Princ* 
Relig.  i.  8  Did  not . .  the  Ruggedness  of  the  Plane,  on  which 
they  move,  stop  their  Motion.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xi.  (1813)  132  Too  much  plane  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  n  A  precipitous 
declivity,  which  shelved  down,.,  in  one  plane  of  smooth 
rock,  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  1 86  The  property  of  the  inclined 
plane.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1725/1  A  'true  plane' 
is  a  gage  or  test  of  flatness.  The  'true 'planes  exhibited 
by  Whitworth  at  the  Paris  Exposition  were  polished 
metallic  surfaces  of  loo  inches  area.. .The  error  is  said  not 
to  have  exceeded  the  millionth  of  an  inch.  1885-94  R. 
BRIDGES  Eros  fy  Psyche  Jan.  iv,  Poising  the  crystal  bowl 
with  fearful  heed,  Her  eyes  at  watch  upon  the  steadied 
plane. 

C.  Dialling.  The  plane  surface  (vertical,  hori- 
zontal, or  inclined)  on  which  a  dial  is  drawn  ;  the 
surface  of  a  dial,  upon  which  the  shadow  falls. 

1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  fy  Geoff,  (ed.  3)  v.  137  Of  the 
several  Kinds  of  Dyal  Plains...  A  Plane  in  Dyalhng  is  that 
flat  whereon  a  Dyal  is  described.  1703  —  Mech.  Exerc. 
311  The  South  Erect  Plane,  declining  more  or  less  towards 
the  East  or  West.  17*7-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Dialling. 
d.  Perspective. 

Directing  plane;  see  DIRECTING  ppL  a.  Geometrical 
plane,*  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  below  the  line  of  sight, 
on  which  the  object  is  supposed  to  be  situated.  Hori- 
zontal plane,  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  and  passing 
through  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Objective,  original,  or 
primitive  plane,  any  plane  situated  in  the  object  itself. 
Perspective  plane,  a  transparent  plane,  usually  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  supposed  to  be  interposed  between  the 
object  and  the  eye,  and  intersected  by  straight  lines  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  which  determine  the  points  of  the 
drawing:  also  called  plane  of  delineation  or  plane  of  the 


PLANE. 

picture  (which  terms  may  also  be  applied  to  the  actual 
surface  on  which  the  drawing  is  made).  Vertical  plane, 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  passing  through  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  and  intersecting  the  perspective  plane 
at  right  angles. 

>7°4  J-  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Plane  Geometrical, ..Hori- 
zontal, . .  Vertical  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  (f  Art  II. 
708  The  situation  of  the  eye  . .  must  be  laid  down  upon  the 
paper,  on  which  the  perspective  drawing  of  an  object  is  to 
be  made,  unless  we  propose  to  look  at  the  object  itself  as 
through  a  transparent  plane.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
2?M//<£  540  A  primitive  plane  is  that  which  contains  a  point, 
a  Hue,  or  a  plane  surface,  of  a  given  object.  1871  DICKSES 
Perspective  2i  Properly  speaking  the  transparent  plane 
should  be  understood  to  mean  that  vertical  plane  which  is 
always  assumed  to  be  interposed  between  the  spectator  and 
the  object  to  be  represented... On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  which  is  frequently  termed  the  plane  of 
delineation,  is  meant  the  surface  on  which  the  perspective 
drawing  is  made.  1878  ABNF.V  Photogr.  (1881)  944  One  of 
the  essential  suppositions  of  perspective  is,  that  the  picture 
plane  should  be  vertical  and  the  line  of  sight  horizontal. 
6.  Optics. 

Focal  plane:  see  FOCAL  3.  Plane  of  the  horopter-.  see 
quot.  1704.  Plane  of  incidence  :  see  INCIDENCE  4.  Plane 
of  polarization,  in  polarized  light,  the  plane  which  passes 
through  the  incident  ray  and  the  (reflected  or  refracted) 
polarized  ray,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  vibration 
of  the  ether  in  the  polarized  ray.  Plane  of  reflection,  of 
refraction,  the  plane  passing  through  the  reflected  or  re- 
fracted ray  and  the  normal  to  the  surface  (which  always 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  incidence). 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  Plane  of  the  Horopter,.. 
is  that  which  passeth  thro'  the  Horopter,  and  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  Plane  of  the  two  Optical  Axes.  Ibid.,  Plane  of 
Reflection,,  .of  Refraction.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  i.  5  The 
plane  in  which  these  two  lines  lie,  is  called  the  plane  of 
incidence,  or  the  plane  of  reflexion.  Ibid,  xviii.  159  A  beam 
of  common  light ..  consists  of  two  beams  of  polarised  light 
whose  planes  of  polarisation  or  whose  diameters  of  similar 
properties  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  1865  WATTS 
Diet.  Chew.  III.  653  The  plane  in  which  a  polarised  ray  is 
most  easily  reflected  is  called  the  plane  of  polarisation ;  it 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  reflection  (or  of  incidence). 

f.  Cryst.  and  Min.  Each  of  the  natural  faces  of 
a  crystal ;  also,  an  imaginary  plane  surface  related 
to  these  in  some  way. 

Plane  of  cleavage  (or  cleavage -plane),  composition  /., 
diametral  p.)  lateral  p.,  terminal  p. ,  tivinning  /. :  see  these 
words. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chern.  I.  225  This  salt  has  the  form  of 
a  prism  of  six  planes,  terminated  by  pyramids  with  six  faces. 
1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  164  These  planes 
would  pass  at  the  same  time  through  the  equilateral  tri- 
angles. 18x3  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  3  The 
planes  of  a  crystal  are  said  to  be  similar  when  their  corre* 
sponding  edges  are  proportional,  and  their  corresponding 
angles  equal.  1830  KATER  &  LARONER  Mech.  ii.  15  There 
are  certain  planes  called  planes  of  cleavage,  in  the  directions 
of  which  natural  crystals  are  easily  divided.  1883  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  347/1  The  external  planes  of  a  crystal  are  called 
its  'natural  planes';  the  flat  surfaces  obtained  by  splitting 
a  crystal  are  called  its  *  cleavage  planes'. 

g.  Anat.   Any  one  of  certain  imaginary  plane 
surfaces  used   as   standards   of  reference   for   the 
positions  of  bodily  organs,  or  (in   Craniometry) 
of  parts  of  the  skull. 

e.g.  alveolo'Condyltan  plane,  horizontal  p.  of  Camper t 
plane  of  mastication^  median  /.,  nuchal  p.,  occipital  /., 
Palatine  p.  pf  Barclay,  sagittal  p.,  temporal  /.,  etc. :  see 
these  words,  and  quot.  189$' 

1830  R.  KNOX  Btclaras  Anat.  30  Their  organs  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  are  disposed  in  pairs  on  the  two  sides  of  an 
axis,  or  a  median  plane.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plane  occi- 
pital,  Craniom.)  term  for  that  part  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  squama  occipitis  which  lies  above  the  superior  curved 
line.  Ibid.,  P\,lane\s  of  body,  certain  imaginary  plane 
surfaces  used  in  Anatomy  as  standards  of  reference  in 
describing  the  portions  [V  positions]  and  relations  of  organs. 
There  are  five  such  planes  drawn  as  tangents  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  body,  namely,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  an  inferior, 
and  two  lateral  planes.. . /'.  of  mastication,  Craniom.,  that 
plane  which  forms  a  tangent  with  the  masticatory  surface 
of  the  upper  teeth.  (Barclay.)../'.,  palatine,  of  Barclay 
(CraHzotn.\  that  plane  wliich  forms  a  tangent  with  the  pala- 
tine arch,  drawn  along  the  middle  line. 
h.  f'ortif. 

Plane  of  comparison,  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through 
the  highest  or  lowest  part  of  a  fortification  or  its  site.  /'. 
of  defilade^  a  plane  passing  through  the  interior  crest  or  the 
highest  point  of  a  work,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  site. 
/'.  of  site,  or  regulating  p. ,  a  plane  coinciding  approxi- 
mately with  that  of  the  ground  occupied  by  a  work. 

1834-47  J-  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  283  A  hori- 
zontal plane  supposed  to  pass  below,  or  ten  yards  above  all 
the  ground  contained  in  the  plan,  and  which  is  called  the 
plane  of  comparison.  Ibid.  289  The  plane  of  site,  or  regu- 
lating plane.  Ibid.  295  Suppose  those  five  points  are  re- 
quired to  be  placed  in  the  same  plane  of  defilade,  or  the  five 
corresponding  points  of  the  sub-crests  in  the  same  plane  of 
site,  tangent  to  the  exterior  surface. 

f  2.  =  PLAN  sb.  i.  Qbs.  [Cf.  F.  plan  =  plane 
and  plan.] 

1639  in  Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.S.)  III.  129  He  drew  the 
Planes  of  them.  i68a  WHELER  7w*-  Greece  i.  33  Signior 
Marmero.  .hath  given  a  Plane  of  the  old  City.  1693  Paris 
Rel.  Bait.  Louden  24  The  Plane  of  the  Battel.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Plane  or  Plan,  (in  Fortification)  a  Draught  repre- 
senting  a  Work  as  it  would  appear  on  the  plain  Field,  were 
it  cut  off  level  with  the  Ground..  .See  Ichnography. 

3.  Alining.  Any  main  road  in  a  mine,  inclined 
or  level,  along  which  coal,  etc.  is  conveyed  in  cars 
or  trucks. 


by  means  of  a  stationary  engine,  or  are  lowered  by  gravity. 
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1890  Daily  News  14  Nov.  3/4  The  importance  of  travelling 
roads  distinct  from  engine  planes  was  fully  recognised,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  in  all  collieries  where  there  are  engine 
planes,  travelling  roads  should  be  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
men. 

*•  fig-  (from  a  horizontal  plane  in  sense  i)  in 
reference  to  immaterial  things,  as  thought,  know- 
ledge, moral  qualities,  social  rank,  etc. :  Higher 
or  lower  level,  grade,  degree.  (In  quot.  1850,  a 
metaphor  from  an  inclined  plane.) 

1850  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ivi.  VII.  160  Thucydides,  just 
before  he  gets  upon  the  plane  of  this  descending  progress, 
makes  a  halt.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  f/  Dogma  (1876)  154 
They  are  on  altogether  another  plane  from  Jesus.  1875 
H.  C.  WOOD  Tlterap.  (1870)  649  Evidently  the  organism  was 
constructed  to  run  upon  a  certain  plane  of  heat.  1885 
CLODD  Myths  ff  Dr.  i.  li.  18  The  superstitious  man  is  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  savage. 

t  Plane,  si.*  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PLANE  v.2]  An 
act  of  '  planing ',  i.  e.  soaring  with  the  wings 
extended  and  motionless. 

i6zz  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xx.  16  Which  when  the  Falkoner 
sees,  that  scarce  one  plane  they  make. 

Plane  (pl^'n),  a.  [ad.  L.  plan-us  flat,  level ; 
or,  more  properly,  a  refashioning  (late  in  i^thc.) 
of  PLAIN  a.,  in  certain  senses,  after  the  original  L. 
word,  so  as  to  differentiate  these  senses  from  those 
now  expressed  by  plain.  Cf.  the  learned  F.  adj. 
plan,piane(i6\.\i  c.),  similarly  substituted  in  learned 
or  technical  use  for  the  popular  plain,  plaine.] 

1.  Gcom.  Of  a  surface:  Perfectly  flat  or  level,  so 
that  every  straight  line  joining  any  two  points  in 
it  lies  wholly  in  it  (see  PLANE  sbfl  i  a).     Hence 
applied  to  an  angle,  figure,  or  curve  which  lies 
wholly  in  such  a  surface. 

[1570-1717  see  PLAIN  a.1 1  c.]  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn. 
I,  Plane  Surface,  is  that  which  lies  even  between  its  bound, 
ing  Lines ;  and  as  a  Right  Line  is  the  shortest  Extension 
from  one  Point  to  another,  so  a  Plane  Surface  is  the  shortest 
Extension  from  one  Line  to  another.  1828  J.  H.  MOORE 
Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  7  To  make  Plane  Angles ;  and  first 
a  Right  Angle,  containing  go  Degrees.  185*  SALMON  (title) 
Treatise  on  the  Higher  Plane  Curves.  1859  CAVLEY  Coll. 
Math.  Papers  IV.  207  The  tangent  is  a  line  passing  through 
two  consecutive  points  of  a  plane  curve.  1868  LOCKVER 
Elem.  Astron.  vii.  241  If  all  three  sides  are  on  the  same 
plane,  the  triangle  is  called  a  plane  triangle. 

b.  trans/.  Relating  to  or  involving  plane  sur- 
faces or  magnitudes  (and  no  higher  or  more  com- 
plex ones). 

Plane  function  =  PLANIMETRIC  function.  f Plane  num. 
ler  (obs.):  a  number  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  two 
(prime)  factors,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  plane  (rectangular)  figure  whose  sides  represent  the 
factors:  cf.  LINEAR  3,  quot  1706,  and  the  analogous  uses  of 
square  and  cube.  Plane  problem  :  see  quot.  1704. 

1^04  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Plane  Number,  is  that 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  Multiplication  of  two  Num- 
bers one  into  another.  Ibid.,  Plane  Problem,  in  Mathe- 
maticks,  is  such  an  one  as  cannot  be  solved  Geometrically, 
but  by  the  Intersection  either  of  a  Right  Line  and  a  Circle; 
or  of  the  Circumferences  of  two  Circles.  1706  W.  JONES 
Sjm.  Palmar.  Matheseos  279  The  various  Uses  of  Plane 
Trigonometry.  1747  SIMPSON  (title)  Elements  of  Plane 
Geometry.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  i  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry treats  of  the  relations  and  calculations  of  the  sides 
and  angles  of  plane  triangles.  1854  MOSELEV  Astron. 
xxxvii.  (ed.  4)  126  It  is  the  object  of . .  Plane  Astronomy. . 
from  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  educe 
their  true  motions. 

2.  Of  a  material  surface  (also,  of  a  body,  having 
such  a  surface) :  Flat,  level ;  not  convex  or  concave. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  91  As  age  enfeebleth  the  eye,  the 
form  and  figure  of  it  becomes  more  plane  and  depressed  than 


ff  A  re  I.  274  On  a  surface  perfectly  plane,  hard,  and  smooth, 
a  ball  also  perfectly  hard  and  smooth,  as  well  as  globular, 
would  be  carried  perhaps  five  hundred  yards,  by  the  same 
force  that  would  scarcely  carry  it  twenty  yards  upon  the 
rough  pavement.  1819  Nat.  Philos.  I.  iii.  7  (Usef.  Knowl. 
Soc.)  A  plane  glass  ..has  two  plane  surfaces  parallel  to  one 
another.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  v.  (1833)  117  The 
representation  of  objects  in  perspective  upon  a  plane  surface. 
1866  Treas.  Bat.,  Plane,  flat  or  perfectly  level ;  as  in  many 
leaves.  1869  PHILLIPS  ^esun  x.  272  A  crystal  of  24  plane 
sides  trapezoidal  in  form.  1899  Allbutt's  Syit.  Med.  VIII. 
798  Plane  spots  or  patches  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 

8.  Combinations  and  special  collocations :  plane 
ashlar  (see  quot.)  ;  plane  chart  (f  plain  chart), 
a  chart  on  which  the  meridians  and  parallels  of 
latitude  are  represented  by  equidistant  straight 
lines  (cf.  PLANE-SAILING)  ;  plane-plane  a.,  having 
the  two  opposite  surfaces  parallel  and  both  plane, 
as  a  glass  (opp.  to  plano-convex,  plano-concave, 
concavo-convex,  etc.);  plane-polarizedrt.,  of  light, 
polarized  so  that  all  the  ethereal  vibrations  take  place 
in  one  plane ;  so  plane  polarization;  plane  scale 
(i plain  scale),  a  scale  or  ruler  marked  with  lines  de- 
noting chords,  rhumbs,  sines,  tangents,  secants,  etc., 
formerly  used  in  mathematical  operations,  esp.  in 
navigation.  Also  in  compound  adjs.  denoting 
a  combination  of  a  plane  form  with  another,  as 
plane-convex  ( =  PLANO-CONVEX)  ;  or  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  plane  form,  as  p/ane-umbilicate  (  =  flatly 
umbilicate).  Seealso PLANE-SAILING, PLANE-TABLE. 

1833  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  329  If  the  work  be  so 
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smoothed  as  to  take  out  the  marks  of  the  tools  by  which  the 
stones  were  first  cut,  it  is  called  ^plane-ashlar.  1625  N. 
CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  vii.  (1635)  167  The  Geographicall 
Mappe  is  twofold :  either  the  *Plaine  Chart  or  the  Plani- 
spheare.  1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag,  \\.  46  The  making 
the  plain  Sea-Chard,  and  the  true  Sen-Chard.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Plane  Chart,  a  Plat  or  Chart  that  Seamen  sail  by, 
whose  Degrees  of  Longitude  and  Latitude  are  made  of  the 
same  Length.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-Irk,,  Plane-chart, 
one  constructed  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  being  .in 
extended  plane,  and  therefore  but  little  in  request.  1668 
Phil.  Trans.  III.  631  The  Telescope  .  .with  four  Glasses, 
whereof  the  three  Ocular  ones,  *Plane-convexe,..  and  the 
fourth  a  Sphericall  Object-glass.  1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
III.  659  If  the  two  systems  [of  light-waves]  are  polarised  in 
planes  making  an  oblique  angle  with  one  another,  a  differ- 
ence of  phase  equal  to  o  or  #/•-  produces  rectilinear  or 

"plane  polarisation,  while  every  other  difference  produces 
elliptical  polarisation,  a  1853  I'MUIKA  /W.  Light  (1854)  116 
*  Plane -polarized  light  reflected  from  metals  becomes  ellip- 
tically  polarized.  1881  MAXWELL  Etectr.  $  Magn.  II.  401 
The  disturbance  will  correspond  to  a  plane-polarized  ray  of 
light.  1659  J*  COLLINS  (title)  Navigation  by  the  Mariners 
*PIain  Scale  new  plain'd.  1701  MOXON  Math,  Instr.  15 
Plain  Scale,  made  of  box,  a  foot  long,  with  a  double 
Diagonal  Scale,  Sines,  Tangents,  Secants,  Chords,  Rhombs, 
Leagues,  Longitudes  and  Equal  parts:  used  by  Seamen 
to  solve  their  questions  in  Plain  Sailing  and  to  save  their 
Gunter.  1818  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  58  Of  plane  scales, 
there  should  be  several  sizes,  as  a  chain  in  i  inch, . ,  a  chain 
in  J  an  inch,  &c.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  126 
Hynienoscypha  tuba.  ..  Cup  campanulate,  disc  *plane- 
umbilicate. 

Plane  (pl^n),  z/.1  Forms :  a.  4-  plane,  (4 
plaan).  £.  4-7  playn(e,  4-5  pleyne,  6-7  plaine, 
6-8  plain,  [a.  F.  plane-r  (i2th  c.  in  Littre), 
=  Pr.  planar,  It.  pianare :— L.  planare  to  make 
flat,  level,  smooth,  f.  plan-us  PLANE,  PLAIN;  from 
I4th  to  1 8th  c.  also  spelt  playne,  plaint^  plain, 
in  agreement  with  PLAIN  a.1,  bnt  now  employed 
only  in  uses  which  are  associated  with  the  action  of 
a  carpenter's  plane,  and  so  spelt.  See  PLANE  st>.1] 
I.  In  general  sense. 

1.  trans.  To  make  (a  surface)  plain,  even,  or 
smooth  ;  to  level,  to  smooth  ;  t  also,  to  spread  out 
evenly  or  smoothly  (obs.}.  AlsoJ/5g>.  (Now  chiefly 
in  the  archaic  phr.  to  plane  the  way,  or  as  a  fig. 
use  of  sense  3.) 

o.  c  x^ao  Cast.  Love  678  He  stont  on  heij  Roche  and  sound, 
And  is  i-planed  in-to  J?e  ground.  13..  E.  E,  A  Hit.  P.  B.  310 
A  cofer  closed  of  tres,  clanlych  planed.  1382  WVCLIF  Dent. 
x.  i  Plaan  to  thee  two  stonen  tables,  as  the  rather  weren. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  336  Take  J>erof  as  miche  as  bou 
wolt,  &  plane  it  vpon  leper  or  vpon  lynnen  clook  &  leie 
vpon  be  place.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  xn.  xii.  188  Bot  tho 
the  stok  of  this  tre  doun  was  rent..  To  that  entent  to  plane 
the  batale  place.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  Ixix.  280 
Pioners,  whom  he  had  sent  before  to  plane  the  passages  and 
ways.  1711  P.  H.  View  two  last  Parlts.  239  This  plan'd 
the  Way  to  lay  Addresses.  1768-74  TUCKER//.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  346  Let  us. .exert  our  abilities. .to  plane  the  way  for  his 
passage.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  296  What  student  came 
but  that  you  planed  her  path  To  Lady  Psyche,  younger,  not 
so  wise,  A  foreigner  ? 

/3.  1398  TREVISA  Barlk.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixxv,  (Tollem. 
MS.),  Stones  beb  ..  hewe,  playnid,  and  squared.  1412-20 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi.  (1555),  Anc*  fl°ures  .-Upon  their 
stalkesganplayn  theyr  leues  wide.  c  \QitoPallad.onHusb. 
n.  91  Pare  al  the  dichis  euen,  playn  the  brinke.  i$ia 
fftjfUU  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  82  He  playned 
lovmgli  theyr  fethers.  1579  LYLY  Euphnes  (Arb.)  134  It  is 
..discreete  demeanour  that  playneth  the  path  to  felicitie. 


thousand  pases  round  about.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  596 
The  pauement  thus  laid  is  to  be  plained  and  polished  dili- 
gently with  some  hard  stone.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul 
i.  i.  xx,  Such  as  their  Phyllis  would,  when  as  she  plains 
Their  Sunday-cloths.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems.  (1732) 
36  An  Inscription  engraven  on  a  Table  plain'd  in  the  side 
of  the  natural  Rock.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II. 
230  Honest  Inquiry  and  sober  Freedom  are  the  pioneers  to 
plain  the  way  before  thee.  1814  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II. 
521  The  pressman.. next  examines  his  form,  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  locked  up  and  plained  down. 

t  b.  fig'  To  smooth  over,  excuse,  explain  away. 
13..  Cursor  M.  26583  (Cott.)  Noght  wit  wordes  fayr  and 
slight  Agh  bou  for  to  plane  bi  plight,  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De 
Reg.  Princ.  4373  But  if  releef  a- way  my  sorowe  plane.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  ccxii.  228  They  planed  or  excused  the 
sharpenesse  of  theyr  mysse  lyuynge. 

t  O.  To  clear  away  (writing)  by  smoothing  the 
surface  of  the  tables.   Ot>s. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  50  He  planed  awey  the  names 
euenchon  That  he  biforn  had  writen  in  his  tables. 

fd.  To  level  with  the  ground,  to  raze  to  the 
earth.  Obs. 

156*  J.  SHUTF  tr.  Cambinfs  Turk.  Wars  4  Leaving 
them  [cities]  desert  and  plained  to  the  grounde.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  i.  Ixxxix,  The  Suburbs  first  flat  with  the 
Earth  he  plained.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xn.  42  All  with 
the  earth  were  plain'd. 

1 2.  Jig.  To  make  plain  or  intelligible  ;  to  show 
or  state  plainly  ;  to  explain,  display,  show.  Obs. 

«.  ex4So  HOLLAND  ffcxutatBsa  The  pure  Howlatis  appele 
completly  was  planyt.  1567  Gnde  $  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  87 
Quha  trewlie  traistis  in  thy  Godlie  name,  Sail  never  die 
Eternallie,  I  plane.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl.  349  To 
syle  the  suith,  and  sume,  I  will  plane  $ow. 

£.  CIM4  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1230  But  al  for  nought  he 
nolde  his  cause  pleyne.  1563  Ressoning  Crosragnell  9f 
Knox  26  b,  In  this  manner  of  speaking,  I  will  plaine  my 
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Industrie.  1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliii.  166,  I  dar  not 
pen  the  speciallis,  I  do  plaine  sow.  c  1590  GREENE  Frt 
Bacon  \\,  18  By^romancy,  todiscouer  doubts,  To  plaine  out 
questions,  as  Apollo  did.  1659  [see plane  scale,  PLANE  a.  3]. 
II.  To  smooth  with  a  plane  (the  tool). 

3.  trans.    To  dress  with   a  plane  or  planing- 
rnachine  ;  to  smooth  down  the  surface  of  (wood, 
metal,  etc.)  with  or  as  with  a  plane.     Alsoy^. 

0.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxii[ij.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Bordes  and  tables  . .  bebaraied  and  hewe  and  planed.    1452 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  282  The  selyng  boord 
..shalbe..clene  planed,  and  the  sparres  shalbe  planed  also. 
1496  Naval  Ace.  lien.  VII (1896)  167  For  planyng  of  the 
same  orys  xij-'.    1530  PALSGR.  659/2,  I  plane,  as  a  joyner  or 
carpenter  dothe  his  tymber  or  bordes  with  a  plane  or  rabatte. 
1622  PEACHAM  Coinpl.  Gent.  xiii.  (1634)  130  First,  for  your 
table,  .plane  it  very  even,  and  with  Size.,  white  it  over.    1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  68  You  must  turn  your  Stuff  to  Plane 
it  the  contrary  way.     1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Mtcrogr. 
23  Get  three  pieces  of  brass  planed  perfectly  flat    1838-9 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863)  26  White  pine  wood 
planed  as  smooth  as  marble.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
1729/2  The  earliest  machine  for  planing  metal  was  invented 
by  Joseph  Moxon. .  .The  machine  was  employed  for  planing 
brass  mouldings.    1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  183  Eating  away 
the  margin  of  the  coast  and  planing  it  down,  to  a  depth  of 
perhaps  100  fathoms. 

ft.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xliv.  13  The  carpenter .  .playneth 
it,  he  ruleth  it,  and  squareth  it.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  200/25 
To  Playne  a  bourd, p&lire.  1667  PHI  MATT  City  <$•  C.  Build. 
61  For  plaining  the  boards,  and  shooting  them  for  a  Square, 
two  shillings.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  64  To  lay  Boards 
.  .against,  whilst  they  are  Trying  or  Plaining.  1726  LEONI 
AlbertVs  Archit.  I.  27/2  Wood  that  is  easily  plain'd. 

b.   To  plane  away,  off\  to  remove  by  or  as  by 
planing. 

1726  LEONI  Albertfs  Archit.  1. 10/2  The  Summit  of  a  Hill. . 
made  level  by  plaining  away  the  Top.  1873  J-  RICHARDS 
Wood-working  Factories  57  In  our  American  shops  from 
two  to  four  times  as  much  wood  is  planed  off  as  in  Europe. 
1902  LUBBOCK  Scenery  Eng.  (ed.  3)  115  The  projections  of 
rock  being  planed  off  and  the  hollows  filled  up  by  the  waves. 

4.  intr.  To  use  or  work  with  a  plane. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  68  You  must  begin  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  Stuff,  .and  Plane  forward.  1858  RAMSAY  Remin. 
iv.  (1870)  80  He ..  taught  us  to  saw,  and  to  plane.  1866 
G.  MAC  DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  iv.  (1878)  51  But  the  man 
was  again  silent,  planing  away  at  half  the  lid. 

Hence  Planed  ///.  a, 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  vi.  14  Make  to  thee  an  ark  of  planed 
trees.  1571  DIGGES  Pantotn.  i.  xxii.  G  ij  b,  A  cleane 
foure  square  planed  boarde.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i. 
Ixii.  96,  I  care  not  for  the  planed  Stoic,  there  is  a  Sect 
between  him  and  the  Epicure.  1887  MOLONEY /0rf.r/ry  W. 
Afr.  27  Planed  limber  and  flooring. 

Plane  (pl^n),  v.2  rare.  [a.  F.p/atie-r  (i6th  c., 
Rab.),  f.  plan  plane,  because  a  bird  when  soaring 
extends  its  wings  in  a  plane.]  intr.  Of  a  bird : 
To  soar  on  outspread  motionless  wings. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Planer^ ..  to  plane,  as  a  bird  that  flies,  or 
hoiiers,  without  mouing  her  wings.  1775  Twiss  Trav.  Port, 
fy  Sf.  65,  I  observed  many  eagles  planing  over  head.  1862 
W.  STORY  Roba  di  R.  ix.  (1864)  177  Sometimes.. far  up  in 
the  blue  height,  an  eagle  planing  over  it  on  wide-spread 
motionless  wings. 

Planeiiess  (pl^'nnes).  rare.  [f.  PLANE  a.  + 
•NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  plane ; 
flatness,  levelness. 

16156  tr.  Holes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  202  Every  strait  line 
is  like  every  other  strait  line,  and  every  plane  like  every 
other  plane,  when  nothing  but  planeness  is  considered. 

Planer  (pl^'noj).  Also  6-8  plainer,  [f. 
PLANE  vt  +  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  makes  level  or  levels  down. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Arte  Warre  68  b,  It  is  conueniente  to 
haue  plainers  and  labourers  afore,  who  may  make  thee  the 
waie  plaine.  1883  in  Chicago  Advance  20  Sept.,  We  may 
now  regard  our  familiar  earthworm  as  ..a  'planer  of  the 
mountain-side,  a  maker  of  fertile,  alluvial  corn  lands'. 

2.  One  who  planes  ;  a  worker  with  a  plane. 
1598    FLORID,  Dolatore,  a   planer    of  boords.      1648-60 

HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Een  schaver,  a  Shaver,  a  Planer,  or 
a  Smoother.  1818  TODD,  Planer^  one  who  smooths  with  a 
plane.  1865  I.  T.  F.  TURNER  Slate  Quarries  16  To  calculate 
the  wages  due  to  the  sawyers,  planers,  and  raspers. 

f3.  An  instrument  for  smoothing  something, 
e.  g.  the  surface  of  salt  for  the  table,  etc.  Obs. 

To  this  may  belong  quot.  1413,  in  which  the  word  denotes 
a  utensil  belonging  to  a  brewer. 

1413  E.E.  /Kz//j(i882)  22  Y  be-quethe  to.. Ion,  I  graners, 
an  a  flot,  an  a  planer.  1513  Bk.  Kervynge  in  Babees  Bk. 
(1868)  266  Than  loke  your  sake  be  whyte  and  drye,  the 
planer  made  of  luory,  two  inches  brode  &  thre  inches  longe. 

4.  A  tool  or  instrument  for  planing  wood ;  for- 
merly, a  plane  (? sometimes,  a  chip-ax  or  adz); 
now,  a  planing-machine. 

1596  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  Dolabra,*  carpenters  axe,  or  . 


his  plainer.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  v.  314  A  great  axe,  first 
she  gave  that  two  ways  cut;.  .A  plainer  then,  a  1691  BOYLE 
Hist.  Air  U.  (1692)  5  Shavings  of  Wood  (that  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  are  wont  to  take  off  with  their  Plainers).  1864 
[see  6].  1883  INGERSOLL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  208/2  To 
them  are  attached  planers,  shingle  machines  . .  and  so  on. 
1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  670  There  will  be  . .  heavy 
planers,  boring  mills,  and  other  large  tools. 

5.  Printing.  A  block  of  wood  with  a  strip  of 
leather  at  the  top,  which  is  struck  with  a  mallet 
to  beat  down  projecting  types  in  a  form. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Planer.,  a  flat  square-made 
piece  of  wood,  used  by  the  compositor  for  forcing  down  the 


PLANERITE. 

type  in  the  form,  and  making  the  surface  perfectly  even. 
1880  1'ri'nt.  Times  15  Feb.  30/1  The  appliances  ..  consist 
of  brushes  for  moulding  ..  mallet,  planer,  blanket.  1806 
T.  I..  UK  VINNK  Mo.wn's  Malt.  Excrc.,  fruiting  408  The 
1  Dressing-block  '  is  now  known  as  the  planer. 

6.  attrib.  (in  sense  4),  as  planer-bar,  -centre, 
•chuck,  -knife,  -knife-grinder,  -vice,  parts  of  a 
planing-machine  ;  planer-head,  the  slide-rest  of 
a  planing-machine;  planer  tool,  a  tool  used  for 
planing. 

i86A  WEBSTKR,  rianer-hcad,  the  slide-rest  of  a  planing 
machine,  or  planer.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working 
Factories  108  For  planer-knives,  have  a  coarse  grain  soft 
stone,  .not  less  than  40  inches  in  diameter  when  new.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  I'lancr-bar,  a  device  attached  to  a 
planer  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  in  part  the  work  of 
a  slotting  or  shaping  machine.  1884  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  lit.  274/2  There  is  ..  a  great  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to..  tempering,  .in  the  case  of  planer  tools  for  iron. 

Plaiierite  (plse'narsit).  Min.  [Named  1861 
after  its  discoverer  D.  J.  Planer,  mine  director  : 
see  -ITE  l  a  b.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium, 
allied  to  wavellite.  found  in  quartz. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed  5)  576  Planerite.  Under  this  name 
Hermann  has  described  .  .  a  mineral  from  the  copper  mines 
of  Gumeschefsk,  in  the  Ural.  It  occurs  in  thin,  suo-crystal- 
line,  botryoidal  layers  in  the  cavities  of  a  quartz  rock... 
Color  on  fresh  surface  verdigris-green,  passing  to  olive-green 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Pla'ner-tree.  [From  the  surname  of  I.  J. 
Planer,  a  German  botanist,  whence  the  genus  has 
its  mod.L.  name  Planera.]  A  small  tree  (Pfanera 
aquatica,  P.  Gmelini,  or  other  species)  allied  to 
and  resembling  the  elm,  found  in  moist  situations 
in  the  Southern  United  States. 

1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,flnnera  aquatica  and  other  species, 
Planer-tree.  1887  Nicholsons  Did.  Gardening,  Planera 
(named  in  honour  of  I.  J.  Planer,  a  German  botanist,  who 
publisheda  Flora  of  Erfurt,  in  1788*..  .P.aqnatica..  Planer- 
tree..  .Southern  United  States,  1816. 

Plane  sailing.  In  7-8  plain  s.  [f.  PLAXE 
sb.'t,  formerly  plain.]  In  Navigation,  The  art  of 
determining  a  ship's  place  on  the  theory  that  she  is 
moving  on  a  plane,  or  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  plane  instead  of  spherical  ;  navigation  by  a 
plane  chart  :  see  PLANE  a.  3. 

This  is  a  simple  and  easy  method,  approximately  correct 
for  short  distances,  esp.  near  the  equator. 

1699  DAMPIKR  Voy.  1  1.  1.  90,  a  Dollars.  .  which  I  had  gotten 
..by  teaching  some  of  our  young  Seamen  Plain  Sailing. 
1756  ROLT  Die  t.  Trade,  Plain  Sailing,  in  navigation,  is  the 
art  of  working  the  several  cases  and  varieties  in  a  ship's 
motion  on  a  plain  chart.  1815  BURNKY  Falconer's  Diet. 
Marine,  riane  Sailing  .  .  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  plane  chart:  in  which  case,  the  meiidians  are 
considered  as  parallel  lines,  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  meridians,  the  lengths  of  the  degrees  on 
the  meridians,  equator,  and  parallels  of  latitude,  are  every 
where  equal.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  n'ord-bk.,  Plane.sailing, 
that  part  of  navigation  which  treats  a  ship's  course  as  an 
angle,  and  the  distance,  difference  of  latitude,  and  easting 
or  vyesting,  as  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The 
easting  or  westing  is  called  departure.  1890  Cent.  Diet. 
s.  v.,  In  plane-sailing,  the  principal  terms  made  use  of  are 
the  course,  distance,  departure,  and  difference  of  latitude, 
any  two  of  which  being  given  the  others  can  be  found. 

D.  fig.  A  course  so  simple  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  mistakes.  In  this  sense  now  commonly  spelt 
PLAIN  SAILINO,  q.v. 

1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Atuli  Alt.  Part.  I.  liv.  212  The 
motion  at  first  looks  as  if  it  was  all  what  sailors  call  plane 
Bailing.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Plane-sailing 
is  so  simple  that  it  is  colloquially  used  to  express  anything 
so  easy  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  mistake. 
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of  its  own  among  them  ;  each  planet,  according 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  being  carried  round  the 
earth  by  the  rotation  of  the  particular  sphere  or 
orb  in  which  it  was  placed.  OPS. 

The  seven  planets,  in  the  order  of  their  accepted  distance 
from  the  Earth,  were  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

U  1050  Byrht/crt/t's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  320 
pa  steorran  \>e  man  hxt  planete  on  lyden.)  a  1300  Cursor 
M,  1550  (Cott.)  pe  planetes  all  ar  went  again  O  hair  first 
making  in  to  J>e  state,  r  1400  Dcstr,  Troy  4366  Venus  the 
worthy  ..  of  pianettes  of  prise  has  hor  pure  nome.  <  1420 
LVDG.  Assembly  ofGeds  1695  The  seuyn  planettys  Haue  her 
propre  names  by  astronomers,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi. 
500  Quhill  day  began  to  peyr ;  A  thyk  myst  fell,  the 
planet  was  not  cleyr.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xx.  60  A 
way  that  is  comune  to  the  vii  planetes.  1600  NASHR 
Summers  Last  Will  Dj,  Resplendent  Sol,  chiefe  planet 
of  the  heauens.  1611  BURTON  Antit,  Mel.  i.  ii.  i.  ii.  (1631) 
45  Gregorius  Tholosanu*  makes  seven  kindes  of  xthenal 
spirits  or  angels,  accoiding  to  the  number  of  the  seven 
Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial.  1687  tr.  Marana's 
Turkish  Spy  i.  xii.  35  It  is  a  great  while  since  we  have  had 
any  Commerce  here  with  the  Sun ;  there  being  forty  nine 
Days  since  this  beauteous  Planet  appeared  to  us.  1717 
BAILEY  voL  1 1.  &  v.,  There  is  none  of  the  Planets,  except  the 
Sun  that  shines  with  his  own  Light.  1766  PORNV  Heraldry 
(1787)  19  Arms,  .are  blazoned.. by  Planets,  when  they  belong 
to  Sovereign  Princes,  Kings,  and  Emperors. 

b.  esp.  in  Astro/.,  said  with  reference  to  the 
supposed  ( influence '  or  quality  of  any  one  of 
these  bodies  in  affecting  persons  and  events ;  in 
later  usage  said  vaguely  or  allusively  of  an  occult 
controlling  fateful  power. 

c  1090  St.  Michael  431  in  S>  Eng.  Leg.  \.  312  pe  planetes 
ne  doth  non  obur  hot  ^iuez  in  marines  wille,To  oeon  lubur 
obur  guod  ase  heore  uertue  wole  to  tille.  Ct39*  CHAUCKR 
Astral,  i.  §  21  Whan  the  planetes  ben  vnder  tnilke  signes, 
bei  causen  vs  by  hir  influence  operaciouns  &  effectes  Hk 
to  the  operaciouns  of  bestes.  .  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xviii. 
81  J>ai  dwell  vnder  a  planett  bat  es  called  Saturnus.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  616  The  wittie  Caplaynes  ..  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  the  tyme  while  their  good  planet  reigned. 
1570  GOLDING  Justin,  xtx.  99  Sodainly  by  the  influence  of 
a  pestilent  planet,  [he]  lost  all  his  men  of  warre.  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  it.  VVks.  1851  V.  93  Blind,  astonish  d, 
and  strook  with  superstition  as  with  a  Planet  1738  SWIFT 
Pol.  Convtrsat.  82,  I  was  born  under  a  Threepenny  Planet, 
never  to  be  worth  a  Groat.  1837  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Henry 
Milncr  in.  ix.  176  One  of  us  poor  creatures  who  are  born 
under  a  three-halfpenny  planet. 

O.  To  rain,  etc.,  by  planets,  in  planets  (dial.}  : 
see  quots.  To  rule  a  planet,  said  t  (a)  of  *ne 
zodiacal  sign  in  which  the  planet  is  (obs.)t  (b}  of 
a  person,  To  calculate  a  horoscope,  practise  astro- 
logy, dial. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  vir.  175  That  wykked  syng  so 
rewled  the  planait ;  Saturn  was  than  in  till  his  heast  stait. 
1670  RAY  Eng.  Prov.  45  //  rains  by  planets^  this  the 
Countrey  people  use  when  it  rains  in  one  place  and  not  in 
another;  meaning  that  the  showers  are  governed  by  the 
Planets.  1807  STACG  Poems  22  Heavier  now  the  tempest 
musters,  Down  in  plennets  teems  the  rain,  a  18*5  FORBY 
V'oc.  E.  Anglia  s,v.,  In  changeable  weather  the  rain  and 
sunshine  come  and  go  by  planets.  A  man  of  unsteady  mind 
acts  by  planets ;  meaning  much  the  same  as  by  fits  and  starts. 
i88a  in  Lucas  Stud,  hidderdale  206  That  no  two  floods 
in  Ntdderdale  are  alike  in  effect,  which  is  locally  accounted 


Ji'j).  Forms:  8  plansheer,  -shire,  9  plane- 
shear,  -sheer,  plaukshear,  -sheer.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  PLANCHKB  sb.,  by  imagined  connexion  with 
PLANE,  PLANK,  and  SHEER  s6.]  A  continuous 
planking,  covering  the  timber-heads  of  a  wooden 
ship,  in  men-of-war  forming  a  shelf  below  the 
gunwale  ;  =  covering-board  (COVERING  vbl.  s6.1  3?; 
also  loosely  applied  to  the  gunwale. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shifettiltt.  Assist.  75  Great  Rail  at 
the  After  Hnd,  besides  the  Planshire  Fore  and  Aft.  Ibid. 
162  Plansheers  ;  the  finishing  part  at  the  Top  of  the  Ship- 
side.  1831  MARRYAT  ;V.  Forster  xvii,  He  was  on  the  plane- 
sheer  of  the  brig.  1833  —  P.  Simple  1,  We  discharged  our 
ten  muskets,  into  the  boat,  but  this  time  we  waited  until  the 
bowman  had  hooked  on  the  planesliear  with  his  boat-hook, 
and  our  fire  was  very  effective.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Ship- 
eniltf.  xit.  238  A  continuous  angle-iron,  which  also  serves  to 
receive  the  fastenings  of  the  wooden  planksheer. 

So,  in  same  sense,  Flank-sheering. 

111687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  Pliihs.   i.  i,   Between  the 

Plank-sheering,  and  the  Keels. 

Planet  (pbe'mH),  sb.l  Forms:  3-6  planete, 
(4-6  -ette,  5  -ett,  .SV.  -ait,  6  St.  -eit,  7  plannet(t\ 
S-  planet.  [ME.  a.  OK  planete  (F.  planete},  ad. 
late  L.  p/anela  or  plants  'cited  only  in  pi.  planetse, 

"  cl.  L.  slcllx  errantes),  a.  Gr.  irAanJTr;!  wanderer, 
hence,  in  //.  (do-rVptt)  irXai/f/Tai  wandering  stars, 
planets,  f.  irAorav  to  lead  astray,  in  passive  to 
wander.  (Another  Gr.  form  was  irXayns,  -IJTO?,  in 
pi.  irXoynrct  daripts,  L.  ftattftes.)] 

tl.  OU  Aslron.  A  heavenly  body  distinguished 
from  the  fixed  stars  by  having  an  apparent  motion 
VOL.  VII. 


PLANETARILY. 

!   planet-book,  a  hook  professing  to  tell  fortunes 
!    by  means  of  the  planets;    planet-gear,  -gearing, 
|   a  system  of  gearing  in  which  planet-wheels  are 
l    introduced  ;  a  mechanical  combination  for  convert- 
ing power  into  speed  ;  planet-wheel,  the  exterior 
1   wheel  which  revolves  round  the  central   or  ann 
wheel,  in  the  SUN-AND-PLANET  motion.    See  also 
!   PLANET-STRICKEN,  -STRUCK. 

1839  BARHAM  tr.  Grotius'  Attamrtt  Exul 4*  This  vast  and 
"planet-blazoned  universe.  1677  Rosamond  in  Evans  Old 

1  Rat  tads  (17^4)  I.  73  Go  fetch  me  down  my  'planet-book,.. 
For  in  the  same  I  mean  to  look,  What  is  decreed  my  doom. 
1581  SIDNEY-  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  72  If.. you  be  borne  so 
neere  the  dull  making  Cataphract  of  Nilus,  that  you  cannot 
her.re  the  *Plannet-like  Mustek  of  Poetrie.  1715  CHKYM. 

|  F'kilos.  Princ.  Relig.  I.  74  The  Sun  and  fixt  Stars  are  only 
Planet-like  Bodies,  vehemently  heated.  1839  BAILEY  Festus 
xxiv.  (1848)  303  Oh !  let  not  a  planet -like  eve  Imbeam  its 


getten  his  planet  ruled.' 

2.  Moa.  Astron.  The  name  given  to  each  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  that  revolve  in  approximately 
circular  orbits  round  the  sun  (primary  planets}, 
and  to  those  that  revolve  round  these  (secondary 
planets  or  SATELLITES). 

The  primary  planets  comprise  the  major  planets,  of  which 
eight  are  known,  viz.,  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  and  the  minor  planets  or  ASTEROIDS,  the 
orbits  of  which  lie  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

1640  WILKINS  (title)  A  Discovrse  concerning  a  New  Planet. 
Tending  to  prove,  That  'tis  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the 
Planets.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  163  Who  can  imagine 
that  any  of  the  primary  Planets  were  wholly  designed  for 
the  service  of  Us  and  our  Earth?  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tec/in.  I.  s.  v.,  We  now  number  the  Earth  among  the 
Primary  Planets,  because  we  know  it  moves  round  the  Sun, 
..and  that  in  a  Path  or  Circle  between  Mars  and  Venus. 
1710  Ibid.  II.  s.  v.,  The  Motions  of  the  Secondary  Planets 
or  Satellites  round  their  Primary  ones.  1815  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  <V  A  rt  L  510  1'he  primary  planets  are  again 
distinguished  into  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior 
planets  are  those  farther  from  the  sun  than  our  Earth.. and 
the  inferior  planets  are  those  nearer  the  sun.  1836  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY  tr.  Hittnboldt's  Trav.  xix.  279  The  waters  have 
scooped  a  great  hollow.. in  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our 
planet,  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Concl.  138  The  man.  that 
with  me  trod  This  planet.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xxi.  371 
Astronomers  are  acquainted  with  182  bodies  called  planets. 

3-  fig.  In  various  obvious  senses  :  e.  g.  a  source 
of  influence;  a  luminary;  (rogues*  cant}  a  candle. 

1423  JAS.  I  h't'ttfis  Q.  xcix,  Hye  quene  of  lufe  !  sterre  of 
beneuolence  !  Pitouse  princes,  and  planet  merciable  t  1596 
DRAYTON  Legends  ii.  237  Those  two  bright  Planets,  cleerer 
then  the  Seven,  That  with  their  Splendor,  light  the  World 
to  Heaven.  1790  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  571  What  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  two  such  political  planeis 
may  produce,  I  know  not.  1840  LONGF.  Sp.  Stud.  in.  v,  As 
soon  as  you  see  the  planets  are  out,  in  with  you. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  planet-making,  -prog" 
nosticator,  -ruler  (cf.  i  c),  -sphere ;  also  plantt- 
blazoned,  -crested,  -producing,  planet-like  adja. ; 


331  She  went  to  consult  a  "planet-ruler  (the  name  now  given 
to  white  witches)  in  Bristol.  1864  WFBSTER,  *Planet-u>hftl. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1727  The  latter  sleeve  has  an  arm 
carrying  a  planet-wheel. 

Hence  t  Pl*'nat  v,  Cbs.  rare  (with  it),  to  divine 
by  the  planets;    Pla  neted  ppl.a.t  placed  in  a 
planet ;  Pla  ncting  rbl.  so.t  the  (fabled)  singing  or 
I    music  of  the  planets. 

1596  NASHR  Sajffron-Wtilden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  ni  A 

singular  Scholler, ..  set  vpon  it,  and  answered  it  in  Print . . 

i    demonstrating  what  a  lying  Ribaden,  and  Chinklen  Kraga 

j    it  was,  to  constellate  and  plannet  it  so  portentously.     174* 

I    YOUNG  A7.  Th.  ix.  777  Tell  me,  all  Ye  Starr 'd,  and  Planeted, 

Inhabitants  !  What  is  it?    1635  B.  JONSON  AW.VAc/A.  in.  ii, 

i    Tempering  all  The  jarrine  spheres,  and  giving  to  the  world 

Again  his  first  and  tuneful  plnnetting. 

Planet  (plae-net),  st>*,  \\  planeta  (planrta). 

,   [ad.  med.L.  planeta    (633,    Fourth    Council    of 

i   Toledo)  a  chasuble,  orig.  a  name  of  the  psnula, 

infula,  casula,  n  large  cloak  or  mantle  worn  by 

travellers  ;  perh.  from  Gr.  irXayrjrrjt  a  wanderer.] 

A  chasuble,  esp.  in  its  primitive  form  of  a  large 

loose  mantle  covering  the  whole  body. 

o.  1601  Archpriest  Contrcv.  (Camden)  II.  28  A  supplica- 
tion for  me  to  nave  a  planet,  chalice,  and  crucifix,    a  1746 
LEWIS  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cttr.  11.  178  This  garment  [the  priest's 
I    chasuble]  was  likewise  called  a  Planet,  to  distinguish  it, 
I  suppose,  from  the  Chestble  worn  by  the  Deacon.     1885 
i    DI.XON  Hist.  Ch.  Exg.  III.  190  They  bore  on  their  left  arm 
!    a  folded  planet  or  chasuble.     1894   RFICHF.L  in   Tram. 
\    Exeter  A > chit.  «V  Archyol.  Soc.  I.  37  Neither  deacons  nor 
subdeacons  wear  the  neckcloth,  but  walk  in  white  albs  and 
planets. 

3.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  I,  Leg.  Art  (1850)  403  The 
planeta,  which  was  a  mantle  made  of  a  wide  circular  piece 
of  cloth  with  an  aperture  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to  pass 
through.  1867  C.  WALKER  Ritual  Reason  Why  179  The 
planeta  or  planet,  so  called  because  from  being  folded  back 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  star  when  partially  eclipsed. 
Pla  ne-ta:ble,  s/>.  Also  7-9  plain-table,  [f. 
PLANE  a.  +  TABLE  s6.]  A  surveying  instrument 
used  for  measuring  angles  in  mapping,  consisting 
of  a  circular  drawing-table  mounted  horizontally 
on  a  tripod,  and  having  an  alidade  pivoted  over 
its  centre. 

1607  NORDF.N  Surv.  Dial.  ill.  t»7  Two  principal!  instru- 
ments, fit . .  for  the  plotting  of  grounds,  .  a  plaine  table,  and 
the  Theodolite  which  sometimes  I  use.  17*6  Cnmflett 
farmer  s.  v.  Surveying,  To  explain,  in  a  very  easy  and 
concise  manner,  the  use  of  ihe  plain  table.  1818  Hurros 
Course  Math.  II.  76  In  surveying  with  the  plain  table, 
a  field-book  is  not  used.  1871  PROCTOR  Light  Sc.  274  The 
plane-table  is  a  flat  board  turning  on  a  vertical  pivot. 

Pla-ne-ta:T)le,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
survey  with  the  plane-table. 

1871  PROCTOR  Lif/it  Sc.  274  The  principle  of  plane-tabling 
enters  so  largely  into  Indian  surveying,  that  our  notice 
would  lie  incomplete  without  a  brief  account  of  this  simple 
and  beautiful  method.  1886  Athenaeum  3  July  21/2  Major 
Holdich  with  his  assistants,  Capts.  Gore  and  Talbot,  have 
plane-tabled  an  extent  of  15,000  square  miles. 

Hence  Pla'ne-ta:bler,  a  surveyor  using  a  plane- 
table  ;  Pl»'ne-ta:blinfr,  the  employment  of  a 
plane-table;  surveying  by  means  of  the  plane-table. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  JPla-netal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PLANET  **.'  +• 
-AD.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  planets,  planetary. 

16*4  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xxii.  104  The  body  it  self 
of  the  planetaU  Sunne  remaines  and  continues  in  his 
sphericall  Orbe. 

Flanetarian  (plaenete»'rian),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  late  L.  flanitari-us  PLANETARY  +  -A».] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  a  planet 
or  planets ;  planetary. 

i6sa  GAULE  Magtutrtm.  275  They  refused  to  worship  (the 
planetarian  god}  the  sun.  1811  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Kev.  VI. 
337  The  planetarian  temple  is  well  imagined. 

B.  si.  fl-  An  astrologer.  Ots. 

i6$a  GAULE  Magastrom.  85  Dreams  of  later  planetarians, 
or  magical)  astrologians. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  planet. 

18 ao  I.  MILLKR  Sifyfl  Leavesl.  217  Are  your  planetanans 
!    longor  short,  biped  or  decemped?     i8jS  B.  POWELL/.". 
170  The  most  plausible  image  we  can  conjure  up  ol 
nature  and  appearance  of  lunarians  or  planelanans. 

Planetarily  (plae-nctarili),  adv.     [f. 
TARV  a.  +  -LY  -.]     After  the  manner  of  a  planet ; 
Jig.  with  uncertain  recurrence. 


PLANETARIUM. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  274  Under  the  Sun  is 
the  bright  star  Venus  mooving  diurnally  and  planetarily. 
a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  27  That  friendship  which  is  not 
moved  primarily  by  the  proper  intelligence,  discretion,  . . 
returns  to  the  true  first  station  and  place  of  friendship 
planetarily,  which  is  uncertainly  and  seldome. 

||  Planetarium  (plseneteVriom).  [mod.L.,  f. 
planetdrius  PLANETARY  :  see  -ABIUM.]  A  machine 
illustrating  by  the  movement  of  its  parts  the  motions 
of  the  planets;  an  orrery. 

1774  J.  ADAMS  Diary  27  Aug.,  Wks.  1850  II.  356  Here  we 
saw  an  orrery  or  planetarium,  constructed  by  Mr.  Kitten- 
house,  of  Philadelphia.  1805  H.  K.  WHITE  Rtm.  I.  17°, 
I  have  constructed  a  planetarium,  or  orrery,  of  a  very  simple 
kind.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  \.  (ed.  3)  35  A  little  arrange- 
ment usually  called  the  electrical  planetarium. 

b.  A  plan,  model,  or  structure,  representing  the 
planetary  system. 

1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  i.  15  The  mystery  of  the  chalk 
planetarium  was  solved.  1901  Daily  News  23  Feb.  6/3 
Stonehenge  has  been  variously  ..called  a  temple  of  the  sun, 
and  of  serpent  worship,  a  shrine  of  Buddha,  a  planetarium, 
a  gigantic  gallows  on  which  defeated  British  leaders  were 
solemnly  hung  in  honour  of  Woden. 
C.  The  planetary  system,  rare. 

1835  CHALMERS  Nat.  Theol.  I.  n.  i.  219  It  is  passing  mar- 
vellous that  we  should  have  more  intense  evidence  for  a 
God  in  the  construction  of  an  eye  than  in  the  construction 
of  the  mighty  planetarium. 

Planetary  (plse'netari),  a.  and  sb,  [ad.  late 
L.  planetdrntSj  prop.  adj.  4  belonging  to  a  planet 
or  planets',  but  only  recorded  as  sb.,  an  astrologer 
(Augustine).  So  F.  planetaire.  (The  normal  L. 
adj.  would  be planetaris :  cf.  stellaris.}] 

A.  adj.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  a 
planet  or  planets ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling 
a  planet ;  having  some  attribute  of  a  planet. 

Planetary  ellipsoid,  planetary  nebula:  see  quots.  1854  and 
1 88 1.  Planetary  system,  the  system  comprising  the  sun  and 
planets,  the  solar  system ;  also  Jig.  a  system  of  correlated 
parts.  Planetary  year;  see  YEAR. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  ii.  (1611)  85  Of  Starres  some 
are  fixed,  and  some  are  planetary  or  wandering,  a  165*  J. 
SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  v.  141  As  the  sun  in  the  firmament  is  said 
to  walk  from  one  planetary  house  to  another,  a  1680  BUTI.KR 
Rent.  (1759)  I-  ii  To  stretch  our  Victories  beyond  Th' 
Extent  of  planetary  Ground.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I. 
425  The  Inclination  of  any  Planetary  Orbit  to  the  Plane  of 
the  Ecliptic.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  299 
note,  Lilly,  .was  universally  reputed  for  his  supposed  plane- 
tary  knowledge.  1816  PLAVFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  289  They 
proved,  that  the  planetary  system  is  stable.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  i"  169  The  determination  of  the 
Planetary  Orbits.  1854  BRKWSTER  More  Worlds  xi.  173 
Planetary  nebulae,  or  such  as  resemble  planets  from  their 
discs  being  round  or  slightly  oval.  1869  tr.  Pouchet's  Uni- 
verse (1871)  511  All  the  stars  are,  according  to  Kepler,  only 
suns  like  ours,  each  of  which  has  its  planetary  system.  1881 
MAXWELL  Electr.  <y  Magn.  I.  221  Ellipsoids  of  this  kind, 
which  are  figures  of  revolution  about  their  conjugate  axes, 
are  called  planetary  ellipsoids. 

b.  esp.  in  Astrol.  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
'  influence '  of  a  planet. 

1607  SHAKS,  Timon  iv.  iii.  108  Be  as  a  Plannetary  plague, 
when  lone  Will  o're  some  high-Vic'd  City,  hang  his  poyson 
In  the  sicke  ayre.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman  \\.  n. 
iv.  (1635)  53  By  Thunder,  Lightning,  or  other  planetarie 
stroakes.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  fy  P.  1:1.  472  Casting  schemes 
by  planetary  guess.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Dtss. 
(1708)92  The  Captain,  .perceiving  him,  by  I  know  not  what 
private  Planetary  Marks,  to  be  an  Engine  form'd..for  his 
Use.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  I.  102  The  astrological 
scheme  of  the  Aztecs  was  founded  less  on  the  planetary 
influences  than  on  those  of  the  arbitrary  signs  they  had 
adopted  for  the  months  and  days.  1861  C.  W.  KING  Ant. 
Gf>ns(i&66)  459  Planetary  rings,  to  which  wonderful  virtues 
were  ascribed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  formed  of  the  gems 
assigned  to  the  several  planets,  each  set  in  its  appropriate 
metal. 

C.  Planetary  hour^  the  twelfth  part  of  the  natural 
day  or  night ;  called  also  unequal  hours  because 
they  vary  in  length  :  see  HOUR  i. 

In  Astrol.  supposed  each  to  be  ruled  by  a  planet,  the  first 
and  eighth  by  that  after  which  the  day  is  named,  the  others 
by  the  other  planets  in  succession,  the  order  being  from 
Saturn  to  the  Moon. 

1593  FALE  Dialling  43  Which  may  shew  the  place  of  the 
Sunne  in  every  Signe,  and  likewise  the  planetary  or  vnequall 
houres.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  ii,  I  was 
born  in  the  Planetary  hour  of  Saturn.  1674  MOXON  Tutor 
Astron.  iv.  iii.  (ed.  3)  130  The  first  of  these  Planetary  Hours 
takes  its  denomination  from  the  Planetary  Day;  and  the 
rest  are  named  orderly  from  that  Planet  according  to  the 
succession  of  the  Planetary  Orbs.  As  if  it  be  Munday,that 
is  the  Moons  day.  .the  Planet  reigning  the  first  Hour  shall 
be  J,  the  Planet  ruling  the  second  Hour  shall  be  I?.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  in.  444  This,  gather'd  in  the  Planetary 
Hour,  With  noxious  Weeds,  and  spell'd  with  Words  of 
Pow'r.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  in.  viii.  (1715)  74  By 
Astronomers  term'd  unequal  and  Planetary  Hours. 

d.  Her.  Relating  to  the  use  of  the  names  of 
planets  for  tinctures. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  in.  iv.  37  The  planetary  part  of 
blazon  doth  well  become  persons  that  are  above  the  vulgar. 

2.  Belonging  to  this  planet ;  terrestrial,  mundane. 
1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  769  The  Latin  language  has 

a  planetary  importance  ;  it  belongs  not  to  this  land  or  that 
land,  but  to  all  lands.  1901  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Hitman  Per- 
sonality §  320  I.  96  That  ..  response  to  our  surroundings 
which  forms  not  only  the  planetary  but  the  cosmic  history 
of  all  our  race. 

3.  Jig.  Wandering  like  a  planet ;  erratic. 

1607  J.  KING  Scrtn.  5  Nov.  26  Other  planetary,  cursorie, 
moueable  from  place  to  place,  as  Gerard,  Tesmond,  Ham* 
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mond,  Hal,  with  the  like.  1636  SAMPSON  Vow-Breaker  i.  i. 
Bij,  Weomens  minds  are  planetary,  and  amble  as  fast  as 
Virginalls  lackes.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  IX.  vii.  §  68,  I 
am  credibly  informed  he.. disliked  his  own  erratical  and 
planetary  life.  1710  MORRIS  Chr.  Prnd.  iii.  116  Such 
wandring,  unprincipled,  Planetary  men  as  these.  1900 
Daily  News  22  Jan.  4/7  Readers . .  must  have  been  struck 
with  his  planetary  career  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
B.  sli.  f  1.  An  astrologer,  star-gazer.  06s. 

1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  $  Aaron  (1641)  172  As  if  the 
Origmall  signified  properly  a  Planetary,  or  Starre-gazer. 
1651  GAULE  Magastroin.  142  Now  is  the  planetary  more 
malignant  or  malefick . .  than  are  all  the  planets  themselves. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  XI.  103  Which  sufficiently  prove 
the  greatest  pretenders  to  it  [astrology]  to  be  indeed  but 
mere  planetaries  ;  that  is,  as  we  may  well  interpret  it  from 
the  force  of  the  word,  such  as  use  to  err  and  to  be  deceived. 

2.  A  planetary  body. 

1819  Metropolis  I.  221  You  are  a  fixed  star  in  the  firma- 
ment of  attraction,  around  which  we  minor  planetaries 
revolve  with  delight. 

Pla-nethood.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PLANET  rf.1  + 
-HOOD.]  The  condition  or  rank  of  a  planet. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Selv.  90  That  which  claws  away 
world  from  about  them,  would,  'tis  like,  wring  out  their 
Planethood  from  within  them. 

t  Flane'tic,  a.  06s.  [ad.  late  L.  planetic-us, 
a.  Or.  irAai/nriKos  wandering,  f.  irAanjTT/s :  see 
PLANET  s&.l  and  -1C.]  Erratic,  erring,  extravagant. 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  a  j,  By  it  are  confuse  things  made 
Distinct ;  Abstruse,  Obvious : . .  the  Planetick  thoughts  to 
act  Concentrick,and  in  its  Sphere.  1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten. 
Brit.  II.  242  The  Weather-Cock  Brains  of  a  Restless  and 
Planetick  Arian.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

t  Plane'tical,  a.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planets ;   planetary. 
1585  LUPTON  Thous.  Notable  Th.  (1595)  Pref'  A  "J  bl  Be- 

cause  the  Planeticall  power  and  effect  in  theyr  howres  . . 
should  not  be  hidde  or  vnknowne.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  228  Conjunctions  and  oppositions  Pla- 
neticall. 1671  —  Lett.  Friend  §  6  To  make  an  end  of  all 
things  on  earth,  and  our  planetical  system  of  the  world,  He 
need  but  put  out  the  Sun. 

2.  Wandering,  roving,  vagrant. 

1657  FULLER  Best  Employment  17  Such,  who.. must  have 
a  whole  province  or  principality  for  the  circuit  of  their 
Planeticall  preaching. 

Plane'ticose,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OSE.]  Given  to  wandering. 

1849  LVTTON  Caxtons  xiii.  i,  Is  there  no  mission  in  thy 
native  land,  O  planeticose  and  exallotriote  spirit? 

f  Pla'netist.  Obs.  rare.  [See -1ST.]  One  who 
consults  the  planets,  a  star-gazer,  an  astrologer. 

1509  BAKCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  19  Ye  planetystis 
and  wytches,  and  other  of  this  sort.  1626  MINSHEU  Ductor 
(ed.  2)  554  Planetist,  an  obseruer  of  the  Planets. 

Pla-netless,  a.    [See  -LESS.]     Void  of  planets. 

1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  in.  xxii,  A  shoreless  sea,  a  sky 
sunless  and  planetless. 

t  Planeto-graphy.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  Or.  irXa- 
i/f/Tijs  PLANET  sb\  +  -GBAPHV.]  A  description  of 
the  planets. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref.,  Planet fgraphy ..  a  Treatise  or 
Discourse  of  the  Planets. 

Planetoid  (plse-netoid),rf.  (a.)  [f.  PLANET  s6.1 
+  -OID.  So  F.  planetoide.]  A  body  resembling  a 
planet ;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  minor 
planets  or  asteroids  (see  ASTEROID  B.  i). 

1803  Edin.  Rei>.  I.  430  Why  may  we  not  coin  such  a  phrase 
as  Planetoidl  1803  HERSCKEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  339 
It  is  not  in  the  least  material  whether  we  call  them  asteroids, 
as  I  have  proposed  ;  or  planetoids,  as  an  eminent  astronomer, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  suggested.  1863  H.  SPENCER  Ess.  II.  46 
With  respect  to  the  asteroids,  or  planetoids,  as  they  are 


Berlin. 

B.  adj.  (or  attrib.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  aste- 
roids. So  Planetol'dal  a.,  in  same  sense. 

1862  SIR  H.  HOLLAND  Ess.  280  note,  Nearly  seventy  now 
(1862)  stand  in  our  catalogues  ..  the  heathen  mythology  has 
been  invoked  in  vain  to  furnish  names  for  this  planetoid 
throng.  1881  PROCTOR  Poet.  Astron.  x.  362  Jupiter's  action 
on  the  planetoidal  ring. 

Plane-tree  (pl^'nitrj).  [f.  PLANE  ji.i  +  TREE.] 
a.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus  :  =  PLANE  si.1  I . 

14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  716/30  Nomina  arbcrum.. 
Hec  plantaclns,  a  plantre.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  283/1  A  Playn 
tree,  piatanus.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  95  b,  I  haue  sene 
the  leues  of  that  Platanus  that  groweth  in  Italy,  and  two 
very  yong  trees  in  England  which  were  called  there  Playn 
trees.  .It  is  doutles  that  these  two  trees  were  ether  brought 
out  of  Italy,  or  of  som  farr  countre  beyound  Italy.  1578 
LYTE  Doeioens  vi.  Ixxiv.  755  The  Plane  tree  groweth  in 
many  places  of  Greece . .  it  is  vnknowen  in  this  Countrie. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  306  The  Plane  tree 
. .  I  remember,  that  I  haue  scene  one  at  Basil.  1731-3 
MILLER  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Platanus,  The  Plane-Tree  . .  hath 
an  amentaceous  Flower,. .  the  Embryo's  of  the  Fruit  . .  are 
turgid,  and  do  afterwards  become  large  spherical  Balls.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  «r  Pal.  ii.  (1858)  120  The  plane-trees  which 
once  shaded  the  bare  landscape  of  Attica. 

a/trio.  1786  PoLWHELEtr.  'SVtawnYnf,  etc.  (1792)  II.  Notes 
37  We  will  weave  for  thee  a  garland  of  lotus,  and  hang  it  on 
the  plane-tree  branches. 

b.  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  =  PLANE  sb\  2. 

1778  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  639  Acer  pseudo-platanns. 
The  great  Maple,  or  Bastard  Sycomore.  The  Plane-Tree, 
Scoltis.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  900  Plane-tree,  Mock,  or  Scotch, 
Acer  Psendo-riattiwis.  1902  BUCHAN  Watt  herly  Threshold 
157  Some  large  plane-trees  grew  near  the  house. 


PLANQOROTTS. 

Pla-net-strixken.  a.  Also  7  -stro(o)ken, 
-strucken.  =  next. 

1600  DEKKER  Olde  Fortnnatus  Wks.  1873  I.  116  If  your 
wits  be  not  planet  slrucken,  if  your  braines  lie  in  their  right 
place.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  352  Some., 
whothought  they  might  presume  best  of  her  fauour,  bane  been 
so  suddenly  daunted  and  Planet-stricken,  that  they  could  not 
lay  downe  their  griefe  thereof,  but  in  their  graues.  a  1613 
OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  76  An  Amorist  is  a  man 
blasted  or  planet-strooken.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado 
(1878)  114  The  Planet-stroken  Albumazar,  Shauesthe  Muses 
like  a  razor.  1643  Plain  English  25  How  could  I.. drop 
spirit  and  vigour  into  the  hearts  of  my  plannet-stricken 
Country-men?  1819  WORDSW.  P.  Bell  in.  xxx,  Like  planet- 
stricken  men  of  yore,  He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core. 

Hence  Fla'net-strike  v.  trans. (rare-"),  to  strike 
as  a  malignant  influence,  to  blast. 

1611  FLORIO,  Assideratione.  .a  blasting  or  planetstreeking. 
1659  TORRIANO,  Assiderdre,  to  Planet-strike,  to  blast  as 
trees  doe  through  great  heat  and  drought. 

Pla-net-struck,  a.  Also  7  -strook(e.  [f. 
PLANET  sb.1  i  b  +  pa.  pple.  of  STRIKE  v.  Cf.  moon- 
struck, lunatic,]  Stricken  by  the  supposed  malign 
influence  of  an  adverse  planet ;  blasted;  sometimes 
said  in  reference  to  paralytic  or  other  sudden  physical 
affections;  hence,  Stricken  with  sudden  fear  or 
amazement,  panic-stricken  ;  terrified,  bewildered, 
confounded. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Must.  l.xi.  (1668)  49  Cold  flegmatick 
humors,  .sometimes  weakening  hut  one  member  only,  then 
it  is  called  Planet-strook.  1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters 

I.  102  They  being  affrighted  (as  it  were  Planet-struck)  and 
confounded  with  shame.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L,  x.  414  The 
blasted  Starrs  lookt  wan,  And  Planets,  Planet-strook,  real 
Eclips  Then  sufferd.    1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  28. 1/2  Reading 
the  last  Weekly  Bill  of  Mortality,  I  saw  one  among  the 
Casualities  Planet-struck.    1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Planet- 
struck,  or  Shrew-Running  (in  Horses)  is  a  deprivation  of 
Feeling  or  Motion.    1799  SICKELMORE  Agnes  ty  Leonora 

II.  12  The  Count  became  planet-struck  as  he  listened  to 
the  grossness  of  this  retort.      1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xli, 
I  shall  be  overlooked— planet-struck. 

Pla-netule.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *planetnla,  dim. 
of  planeta.]  A  diminutive  planet. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  CONYBEARE).  1850  Eraser's 
Mag.  XLI.  297  The  rotation  of  the  planetule  on  its  axis. 
Ibid.  299  Heydon,  too,  had  only  described  one  of  these 
planetules  in  his  account  of  the  Holy  Island. 

Planful  (plarnful),  a.  rare.  [f.  PLAN  si.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  plans,  devices,  or  schemes. 

1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men  6  By  planful  wisdom  overawed. 
1905  G.  T.  LADD  in  Child  t,  Relig.  iii.  133  The  active 
planful  imagination  which  develops  so  early  in  the  child. 

Plange,  obs.  form  of  PLANCH  sb. 

Flaugency  (plse-nd.$ensi).  [f.  L.  type  *plan- 
gentia,  t.  plangent-em :  see  next  and  -ENCY.]  The 
quality  of  being  plangent. 

1858  CARLYI.K  Fredk.  Gt.  v.  vii.  (1872)  II.  117  Friedrich 
Wilhelm's  words,  in  high  clangorous  metallic  plangency.. 
fall  hotter  and  hotter.  1882  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts. 
II.  xii.  192  Her  voice  had  charm  and  plangency.  1900  W. 
RALEIGH  Milton  54  The  hurt  he  had  suffered  . ,  gives  elo- 
quence and  plangency  to  his  divorce  pamphlets. 

Plangent (plrc-ndjent), a.  [ad.L. plangent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  plang-ire  to  strike  noisily,  beat  the 
breast,  lament  aloud.  (Cf.  PLAIN  ».)] 

1.  Making  the  noise  of  waves  breaking  or  beating 
on  the  shore,  etc. 

1822  G.  DARLEY  Errors  o/Ecstacie  26  The  mighty  deep, 
Shaking  the  firm  strand  with  its  plangent  waves.  1858 
•FARRAR  Eric  xiii,  The  mingled  scream  of  weltering  tempest 
and  plangent  wave.  1880  SWINBURNE  Birthday  Ode  256 
With  pulse  of  plangent  water  like  a  knell. 

2.  Loud-sounding,  striking  the  ear  powerfully  ; 
applied  sometimes  to  a  metallic,  sometimes  to  a 
loud  thrilling  or  plaintive  sound. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  iv.  iii.  (1872)  I.  285  This  rugged 
young  King,  with  his  plangent  metallic  voice.  1871  MORLEV 
Crit.  Misc.,  Byron  272  That  universal  protest  which  rings 
through  Byron's  work  with  a  plangent  resonance.  1888 
HOWELLS  Annie  Kilburn  xxv,  The  bell  on  the  orthodox 
church  called  the  members  of  Mr.  Peck's  society  together., 
with  the  same  plangent,  lacerant  note  that  summoned  them 
to  worship  on  Sundays.  loot  A  tkaunan  8  June  720/2  How 
fine . .  the  plangent  union  of  accent  and  quantity  throughout 
the  line. 

t  Plangi-ferous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L. 
plangtre  (see  prec.)  +  -FERGUS.]  Producing  or 
accompanied  by  the  noise  of  beating. 

1620  DEKKER  Dreame  (1860)  32  Toss'd  top  and  fro  By 
gusts  implacable,  able  downe  to  throw  Rampires  of  brasse, 
which  still  beat  out  the  braines,  And  still  renewde  them  with 
plangiferous  paines. 

t  Plangor.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  L.  plangor  noisy 
beating,  load  lamenting,  f.  plangere:  see  PLAN- 
GENT.] A  loud  or  piercing  lamentation. 

1598  MERES  Pallad.  Tamia  280  b,  Euery  one  mourneth 
when  hee  heareth  of  the  lamentable  plangors  of  Thracian 
Orpheus  for  his  dearest  Euridice. 

FlangorOUS  (pl^-qgoras),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Characterized  by  loud  lamentation. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  55  From  vnder  the  Altar 
there  issued  penetrating  plangorus-howlings.  1647  R.  BARON 
Cyprian  Acad.  8  He  suddenly  heard  such  a  plangerous  and 
lamentable  cry.  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  xxni.  193 
The  grievously  plangorous  howling  and  lowing  of  Devils. 
1892  E.  GOSSF.  in  Mem.  Miss  Anne  Clough,  It  tolls  and 
tolls  with  plangorous  tongue,  For  empty  lives  and  hearts 
unbless'd. 

Plangstee,  obs.  form  of  PLANXTY. 


PLANI-. 

Plani-  (pli'ni),  combining  form  of  I.,  planus 
level,  flat,  smooth,  used  chiefly  in  scientific  terms. 
Planicandate  (-kp'dA)  a.  Zool.  [L.  cauda  tail], 
having  a  flat  tail,  as  certain  reptiles  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1858).  Planiclpltal  (-si'pital)  a. 
Zool.  [L.  caput  head:  cf.  occipital,  etc.],  having 
a  flat  head,  as  an  insect ;  flat-headed.  Plani- 
dorsate  (-dp-Js<t)  a.  Zool.  [L.  dorsuin  back], 
having  a  flat  back  (Cent.  Diet.),  f  Planlfo'liou* 
a.  Bat.  Obs.  [L.  folium  leaf],  having  or  consisting 
of  flat  leaves ;  applied  to  composite  flowers  con- 
sisting wholly  of  ligulate  florets.  Planiform 
(pl^i'nif^im)  a.,  having  a  flattened  shape  ;  spec,  in 
Anat.  said  of  a  joint  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  nearly  or  quite  plane  ( =•=  ABTHRODIAL). 
t  Plani  loquent  a.  Obs.  rare—"  [after  L.  plani- 
loqims  (Plautus)],  plain-speaking ;  so  t  Planl'- 
loquy  Obs.  rare—1,  plain  speaking.  Plauipen- 
nate  (pUinipe'nit)  a.  Zool.  [L.  pennaius  winged], 
having  flat  wings;  (b)  spec,  in  Entom.  belonging 
to  the  suborder  Planipennia  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, characterized  by  flat  wings  not  folded  when 
at  rest ;  so  Plauipeunine  (-pe'nain),  a.  -  prec. 
(6) ;  sb.  a  planipennine  insect.  Flanipetalons 
(-pa-talas)  a.  Bat.,  having  flat  petals.  Plani- 
rostral  (-rostral),  Planirostrate  (-rc'strA),  adjs. 
[L.  rostrum  beak],  having  a  broad  flat  beak. 
Planlsplral  (-spsi'Tal)  a.,  of  a  flat  spiral  form : 
applied  to  the  proboscis  of  lepidopterons  insects, 
and  to  certain  shells,  as  in  the  genus  Planorbis. 

1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  285  Those  that  have  a  perfect 
"planifolious  Flower.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.v.  Mower, 
Planifolious  Flowers,  those  which  are  composed-  of  plain 
Flowers,  set  together  in  circular  rows,  round  the  center,  and 
whose  face  is  usually  indented,  notched,  uneven,  and  jagged. 
1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard's  Anat.  282  The  close  and  'plamform 
diarthrosis..is  that  in  which  the  surfaces  are  superficial,  the 
ligaments  strong  and  tight,  the  motions  obscure  and  con- 
fined to  sliding.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Planifonins, 
applied  ..  to  a  Family  . .  of  the  Coleoptcra,  comprehending 
those  that  have  the  body  much  depressed ;  flat-shaped : 
Planiform.  1881  MIVART  Cat  122  Such  joints  are  termed 
Planiform  or  Arthrodia.  1656  BLOUNT  Closson 
loqncnt . . ,  that  speaks  his  mind  plainly  and  freely. 
PHILLIPS,  " Planiloouy,  (lat.)  plain,  and  free  speech. 
LEMON  Eng.  Etymol.  s.  v.  Haunch,  Such  planiloquy  is  fit 
only  for  the  large,  open,  yawning  mouth  of  a  Dutchman. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Planipennis,..\\o.v\n%  flat  wings: 
•planipennate.  1730-6  BAiLEYifolio),  ''Planipetalotis Flower 
..,  flat  leaved,  as  when  these  small  flowers  are  hollow  only 
at  the  bottom,  but  are  flat  upwards,  as  in  Dandelion,  Suc- 
cory, &c.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * ' Planirostral^  having  a  flat 
beak.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Planirostris,  having  the 
beak  or  the  snout  flat :  iplanirostrate.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
*Planispiral,  spiral,  with  the  coils  lying,  .in  one  plane. 
Flanigraph  (plse'nigraf).  [ad.  f.planigraphe, 
f.  PLANI-  +  Gr.  --y/xupos :  see  -GRAPH.]  An  instru- 
ment (invented  by  Marmet,  of  Versailles)  for  re- 
ducing or  enlarging  drawings. 

It  consists  of  a  rule  fitted  with  two  scales  having  gradua- 
tions of  different  magnitude,  placed  end  to  end  in  opposite 
directions,  and  turning  about  a  pivot  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion ;  it  is  provided  with  a  number  of  different  scales  for 
different  degrees  of  reduction. 
1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Supp. 
||  Planilla  (planrl'a).   [Sp.  Amer.  dim.  oiplana 
a  level.]    A  cleaning-floor  at  a  Californian  mining- 
station. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ty  Mining  5  Sheds  over 
planitlas  at  Day  tunnel  and  Deep  Gulch  tunnel.  Ibid.  7 
A  much  larger  quantity  of  waste  vein-matter  ..  has  to  be 
examined  and  passed  over  the  planillas  or  cleaning-floors. 

Plaiiimeter  (plani'm/lai).  Also  -metre, 
[ad.  F.  planimitre,  f.  PLANI-  +  -metre,  -METER.] 
An  instrument  for  mechanically  measuring  the 
area  of  an  irregular  plane  figure. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1871  F.  J.  BRAMWELL  in 
Kef.  Brit.  Assoc.  401  Amsler's  Planimeter  ..  for  measuring 
the  area  of  any  figure,  however  irregular,  by  the  mere 
passage  of  a  tracer  round  about  its  perimeter.  1875  DARWIN 
tHsectiv.  Pt.  xv.  355  The  area  of  all  the  leaves  together  with 
their  footstalks,  was  found  by  a  planimetre.  1898  Engineer, 
ing  Mag.  XVI.  115/1  The  area  enclosed  was  measured  by 
a  plainmeter. 

Planimetric  (pl<?>nime'trik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1C  :  cf.  dr.  fifTpiKus  of  measuring.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  planimetry.  So  Planime  trical  a. 
Planimetric /unction  (Math.),  'a  function  expressing  one 
of  the  relations  between  the  areas  of  the  three  triangles 
formed  by  joining  a  variable  point  in  a  plane  to  the  vertices 
of  a  fundamental  triangle  ' :  also  called  plune  function. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Planimetrical,  pertaining  to  the 
Mensuration  of  plain  Surfaces.  1802  3  tr.  Pallas  s  Ttaf. 
(1812)  I.  p.  xvi,  Planimetrical  delineation  of  Mount  Burg- 
ussan  ..  which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  fortified 
place.  18x8-32  WEBSTER,  Planimetric,  Planimetrical.  1906 
Q.  A\T'.  Jan.  122  A  group  of  individual  objects  in  'plani- 
melric'  relation. 

Planimetry  (plani'metri).  Also  4  plane- 
metrie;  7  planametrie,  -ye ;  8-9  piano-.  [Ulti- 
mately f.  i,.  plan-us  flat  +  -metria,  -METRY,  on  L. 
type  planimelria ;  the  M  E.  planemelrie  prob. 
represents  an  OF.  form;  but  F.  plammetrie  appears 
only  as  of  1520  in  Godef.  Compl.,  and  med.L. 
planimetria  is  cited  only  from  i6th  c.,  though 
prob.  used  much  earlier.  Planametry  and  piano- 
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melry  are  formed  on  less  correct  analogies.]  The 
measurement  of  plane  surfaces ;  the  geometry  of 
plane  surfaces,  plane  geometry. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  134  Ful  many  a  worth!  clerc  ther 
is,  That  writen  upon  this  clergie  The  bokes  of  Altemetrie, 
Planemetrie  and  eke  also.  1603  OWEN  rcinbrnkcshirc  i. 
(1802)  4  The  miles  beinge  multiplied  together  and  reduced 
to  Planametrie,  the  onlye  meanes  to  knowe  the  contente  of 
anye  thinge.  1674  rkil.  Trans.  IX.  85  In  Planimetry,  the 
Measuring  of  Triangles  with  and  without  a  Perpendicular, 
a  1606  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (1305)  94  In  this  35lk  Proposition 
EucTide  makes  an  entry  into  tbe  Doctrine  of  Planometry. 
1795-8  T.  MAURICE  Hindostan  (1830)  I.  1.  xii.  439  From 
planimetry,  or  the  mensuration  of  surfaces,  they  soon  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  more  complicated  science  of  stereometry,  or 
the  mensuration  of  solids.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  227 
They  would  have  been  able  to  add  the  geometry  of  the 
newly  discovered  direction  to  the  Planimetry  which  they 
possessed  without  having  to  change  anything  in  their 
previous  perceptions. 

Planing  (pl/'-nirjl,  vbl.  sb.    [-ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  PLANE  v.1 

•  1440  Prom/i,  Parr.  403/1  Planynge,  Icvigacio.  1580 
HOLLVBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tone,  Applanissement,  a  planing. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  68  So  continue  your  several  lays 
of  Planeing.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  560 
Planing.. by  which  wood  is  reduced  to  a  smooth  and  uni* 
form  surface,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  plane. 

t  2.  concr.  A  piece  planed  off;  a  shaving.   06s. 

1598  FLORID,  Piallurt,  shauings,  chips,  or  planing*  of 
timber.  1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  162  Thin  shavings  or 
planings  of  beech.  1707  MORTIMER  Husk.  (1721)  II.  313  Put 
into  your  Vessel  the  plaining,  or  Chips  of  green  Beech. 

3.  atlrtt.sind  Comb., esp.  in  the  names  of  tools,  etc., 
used  in  pinning,  as  planing-ax,  -iron,  -steel,  -table, 
tool;  planing-machine,  a  machine  (of  various 
kinds)  for  planing  wood  or  metal ;  planing-mill, 

=  planing-machine  ;  also,  a  workshop  where  plan- 
ing is  done. 


.smooth  all !  1693  Plaining  ax  [see  CHIP-AX).  1840  Civil 
Etig.  »t  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  172/2  The  'planing  tool',  an 
instrument  made  of  steel,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hook, 
with  the  point  so  inclined  as  to  present  itself  towards  the 
surface  of  the  metal  to  be  planed.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Planing-machine,  Plt\ning-miil,  a  facing-machine 
for  smoothing  boards,  etc.  1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.  1729/1 
The  cylinder  planing-machine.  This  is  now  the  usual 
machine.  It  has  cutters  on  a  drum  rotating  on  a  horizontal 
axis  over  the  board  which  passes  beneath.  1807  P.  WARUNG 
Tales  Old  Regime  183  A  many-sided  man,  the  majority  of 
whose  facets  were,  unfortunately. .shaped  by  the  planing- 
steel  of  the  System.  1902  Westm,  Gaz.  i  Dec.  2/1  Magnets 
..will  lift  from  the  planing-table  a  casting  of  32  cwt. 

t  Pla-nir,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OF.  planter 
(planeir,  Chron.  Turpin)  :— late  L.  planarius  flat, 
level,  f.  pldnus  level ;  see  -ARY  '.]  Flat,  level. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4138  Quare  nouthire  holtis  was  ne 
hilles  ne  no  hijc  [hjeggis,  Hot  all  as  planir  &  as  playn  as  a 
playn  table. 

Planish  (plae'nij),  v.  [f.  obs.  F.  planiss-, 
lengthened  stem  of  planir  (in  I'alsgr.)  to  smooth 
(F.  aplanir),  i.  plan  level,  flat :  see  -ISH  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  level  or  smooth  ;  to  level. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trtas.  Fr.  Tong,  Esplanade,  faire  des 
esplanades,  to  planish  and  make  euen  the  way.  1816  KIRBV 
&  SP.  Entomol.  xv.  (1828)  I.  497  Then  entering  the  cell, 
[they]  place  it  at  the  angles  and  sides,  £c-  which  they  had 
previously  planished. 

b.  spec.  To  flatten  (sheet-metal  or  metal-ware) 
on  an  anvil  by  blows  of  a  smooth-faced  hammer, 
or  by  rubbing  a  flat-ended  tool  over  the  surface ; 
to  flatten  and  reduce  in  thickness  ;  to  condense  (an 
engraver's  copper-plate,  etc.)  by  hammering ;  to 
reduce  (coining-metal)  to  the  required  thickness 
by  passing  between  rollers  ;  to  polish  (paper,  etc.) 
by  means  of  a  roller.  Cf.  PLANISHES,  PLANISHING. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  150/2  Planish  the  Plate,  is 
to  beat  it  on  a  smooth  Anvile,  with  a  broad,  smooth  faced 
Hammer.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  725  The 
silver. .is  planished,  and  then  scraped  on  the  surface  to  be 
fitted  on  the  copper.  1831  I.  HOLLAND  Manti/.  Metal  1. 
333  Saws  are  manufactured  . .  of  iron,  which  is  hammer- 
hardened,  or  planished  on  an  anvil.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  Suppl.  6SS/2  Saw  blades  are  planished  to  straighten 
them.  Buckling  is  removed  by  planishing. 

f  2.  To  remove  by  planing,  to  plane  away.  Obs. 

161*  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  dtAlf.  ll.  274  Those 
thinne  shauings  which  your  joyners  planish  away  with  their 
plainers  when  they  shaue  their  wainscoat. 

Hence  Fla'nished  ///.  a. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Excrc.,  Printing  ii.  F  2  Neal'd  thick 
Brass.. will  never  come  to  so  good  and  smooth  an  Edge  as 
Planish't  Brass  will.  1819  H.  Bl'sK  Vestriad  iv.  156  The 
even  temper  of  the  flowing  mass,  Had  left  no  speck  to  blur 
the  planish'd  glass.  1884  in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  266/2 
Planished  copper,  and  enameled  iron  tubs. 

Flanisner  (plae-nijaa).     [f.  Prec-  vb-  +  -*1*1-] 

1.  A  person  who  planishes. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Planisher..*  workman  who 
smooths  or  planes. 

2.  A  tool  or  instrument  used  for  planishing,  in 
various  applications,  esp. 

a.  A  flat-ended  tool  for  smoothing  metal-work ;  a  tool 
used  by  silver-chasers.  b.  An  instrument  for  smoothing 
or  glazing  the  surface  of  photographs,  engravings,  cards, 
writing  paper,  etc.  C.  A  contrivance  for  flattening  sections 
cut  by  the  microtome  for  microscopic  examination. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Plaitisher,  a  tool  used  by 
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turners  for  smoothing  brass  work.  1895  Models/earn  Engiiil 
90  It  is.  .2nd,  smoothed  with  a  planisher  ;  3rd, polished  with 
a  fine  file,  or  with  oil  and  rotten-stone. 

Pla'nishing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  '.] 
The  action  ofthe  verb  PLANISH,  in  various  senses. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  259/2  Planishing,  to  make  it 
[the  metal)  smooth  [in  goldsmith's  work).  1873  II.  SPENCER 
Stud.  Social,  xi.  271  An  artizan  practised  in  planishing1. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  688/2  The  old  mode  of 
forming  the  60  gallon  copper,  sugar,  or  soap-kettle  was 
planishing,  the  parts  being  subsequently  united  by  brazing. 
a  1900  W.  B.  SLATER  Let.  to  Editor,  Planishing  in  silver 
manufacture  is  the  final  hammering  given  loan  article  being 
made,  which  does  not  alter  the  shape  but  levels  the  surface. 
b.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  planishing  anvil ',  stake ; 
planishing  hammer,  a  hammer  with  polished 
slightly  convex  faces,  used  for  planishing  sheet- 
metal;  planishing  roller,  a  roller  used  in  planish- 
ing ;  esp.  in  //.,  the  second  pair  of  rollers,  of 
hardened  and  polished  iron,  between  which  coining- 
metal  is  passed  to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  thickness. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  270/1  He 
beareth  Gules,  a  Planishing  Anvile,  Argent. ..He  bcarcth 
Azure,  three  Planishing  Hamers,  Argent,  handles  Or.  1815 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  4  Art  I.  16  Clockmakers,  tin-plate 
workers,  and  braziers,  polish  the  face  of  their  planishing 
hammers,  by  rubbing  them  upon  a  soft  board,  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  finely  washed  emery.  1839  URB  Diet. 
Arts  860  The  plates  are  passed  cold  between  these  [rolleis), 
to  bring  them  to  exactly  the  same  thickness ;  whence  they 
are  called  adjusting  or  planishing  rollers.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Planishing  stake, . .  a  bench  stake  or  small 
anvil  for  holding  the  [copper]  plate  when  under  the  action 
of  a  planishing. hammer. 

Planisphere  (plse'nisfi<u).  Also  4  plani- 
sperie  ;  6-7  -spheare,  7  -sphaer,  -sphare.  [In 
ME.  form  planisperie,  ad.  med.L.  planisphxriutu, 
(.  L.  plan-us  flat,  PLANE  +  sphsra,  Or.  ofaipa. 
SPHERE  ;  in  form  planisphere,  a.  OF.  planisphere.] 

A  map  or  chart  formed  by  the  projection  of  a 
sphere,  or  part  of  one,  on  a  plane  ;  now  esp.  a  polar 
projection  of  half  (or  more  of)  the  celestial  sphere, 
as  in  one  form  of  the  astrolabe. 

[1144  Planisphxrium  Ptolomxi  \lncipil]  Rodvlphi  Brv- 
ghensis  ad  Theodorichum  Platonicum  in  traductioncm  plani- 
s'phirrij  Claudij  Ptolomzi  Prefatio.)  1390  GOWER  Con/.  1 1 1. 
134  Gebuz  and  Alpetragus  eke  Of  Planisperie  \v.r.  palmes- 
trie],  which  men  sekc,  The  bokes  made.  1571  DICGF.S 
Pantom.  i.  xxix.  I  ij  b,  Being  brought  to  his  due  place  the 
crosse  diameters  of  the  Planisphere  may  demonstrate  the 
foure  pi  iiK.ip.<ll  quarters  of  the  Horizon.  1594  BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc.  vi.  (1636)  598  Astrolabe. .is  called  of  some  a  Plani- 
spheare,  because  it  is  both  flat  and  round,  representing 
the  Globe  or  Spheare,  having  both  his  Poles  clapl  flat 
together.  l6»5  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del,  I.  vii.  (1635)  174 
The  planispheare  is  a  table  or  mappe  of  two  faces  whereon 
the  lines  arc  proiected  circularly.  1678  Phil.  Trans. 
XII.  1027,  I  am  at  present  making  a  silver  Planisphere 
of  two  foot  diameter  for  the  King;  the  Invention  of 
that  famous  Astronomer  ..Mr.  Cassini.  1828  W.  IRVING 
Columbus  (1848)  I.  128  The  globe  or  planisphere  finished  by 
Martin  Behem  ..  furnishes  an  idea  of  what  the  chart  of 
Columbus  must  have  been.  1861  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS  Astron. 
Ancients  IV.  I  208  He  [Hipparchus]  had  drawn  a  planisphere 
according  to  the  stereographic  projection.  1905  A.  B. 
GRIMALDI  (title)  Catalogue  of  Zodiacs  and  Planispheres, 
ancient  and  modern. 

b.  Revolving  planisphere :  a  device  consisting 
of  a  polar  projection  of  the  whole  of  the  heavens 
visible  in  a  particular  latitude,  covered  by  a  card 
with  an  elliptical  opening,  which  can  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  show  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at 
a  given  time. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Oct.  6/1  An  ingenious  arrangement 
called  a  Planisphere,  upon  which  the  stars  for  any  evening 
of  the  year  are,  by  turning  a  circle,  brought  into  view. 
1891  Athenxum  3  Oct.  457/1  An  ingeniously  constructed 
4  Revolving  Planisphere  . 
o.  Astrolabe  planisphere:  see  ASTROLABE  (*). 

1871  SKEAT  Chaucer's  AstroL  Pref.  32  The  term  'astro- 
labe ' . .  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  . .  was 
restticted  to  the  particular  kind  called  the  'Astrolabe 
Planisphere  ',  or  astrolabe  on  a  flat  surface. 

Hence  Flanispheral  (-sf!»-ral),  Planispheric 
(-sfe-rik),  Planlsphe'rical  adjs.,  of  the  nature  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  planisphere. 

a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Maps  4  Charts  Posthuma  (1650)  311 
In  measuring  the  Distances  of  Places  there  is  no  great  trust 
to  bee  had  to  any  Planispherical  Projection  whatsoever. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  373/1  A  Meridian  Spherical 
Dial  (is)  of  some  termed  a  Planisphearal  Sun-Dial.  1856 
W.  H.  MORLEY  (title)  Description  of  a  Planispheric  Astro- 
labe  constructed  for  Shah  Sultan  Husain  Safawi.  1884 
Nature  12  June  161/1  Suggestions  for  a  planisphcric  repre- 
sentation of  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

t  Pla-nitude.  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  lateL.//<i»»- 
tudo  evenness,  f.  planus  flat :  see  -TUDE.]  prop.= 
next ;  in  quot.,  used  as  =  smooth  surface. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemeaits  Fr.  Chirnrg.  biijb/2  The 
superior  plamtude  of  the  Plate,  which  sticlicth  fast  to  th 
roofe  of  the  mouth. 

Planity  (plarmti).  rare-1,  [f.  PLANE  a.  + 
-ITY.  (Cf.  L.  planitas  plainness,  a  doubtful  reading 
in  Tacitus.)]  The  quality  of  being  plane. 

1881  PROCTOR /=a>n.  Sci.Stud.  21  The  straightness  of  lines, 
the  planit  y  of  surfaces  and  other  like  geometrical  conceptions. 

Plant  (plaenk),  sb.  Also  4-5  plaunke,  4-7 
planke,  5  piano,  6-7  planck(e.  See  also  PLANCH. 
[ME.  planke,  a.  ONF.  planke  .Tournai  1275, 
mod.  Picard  planke,  Norm,  plan que)  •=  f.planthe 
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plank,  slab,  little  wooden  bridge,  measure  of  land  ; 
in  mod.F.,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  =  Pr.  planca, 
plancha,  Cat.  planxa,  Sp.  plancha,  Pg.  prancha, 
Piedm.,  Qlt.pianca  :-L.  planca  (post-Aug.)  board, 
plank,  slab  (e.g.  of  marble),  prob.  f.  root  flak-  of 
Gr.  it\d(,  etc.] 

1.  A  long  flat  piece  of  smoothed  timber,  thicker 
than  a  BOAKD  ;  spec,  a  length  of  timber  sawn  for 
building  or  other  purposes  to  a  thickness  of  from 
two  to  six  inches,  a  width  of  nine  inches  or  more, 
and  eight  feet  or  upwards  in  length. 


juiu  uu  a.  w»w  jji""       •      -j»j  ----  ----  .  m         O 

with  IK  ferste  plaunke  ich  palle  hym  doune.     14*8-9  Rec. 
Si  Mary  at  Hill  71  Also  payd  for  a  carpenter  lij  dayes  1J  s. 


en. 

the  bridge  nere  a  myle  aboue  Bray.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
x  189  Barnacles  and  young  Goslings  bred  by  the  Suns  heat 
and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  Ship.  1794  SHERIDAN  in 
Sheridaniana  154  A  plank  of  the  old  stage,  on  which 
Garrick  had  trod.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  159 
The  wood  employed  in  Joinery  is  denominated  Muff  ;  and 
of  this  there  are  Boards,  Planks,  and  Battens.  1840  Nilet 
Register  LIX.  157/2  At  the  extremity  of  the  green  [at 
Auburn,  N.Y.],  ..  a  large  platform  was  erected.  ..  About  40 
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4.  In  local 'use  :  A  piece  of  cultivated  land  longer 
than  broad,  a  strip  of  land  between  two  open  fur- 
rows [=  V.  planche\;  a  regular  division  of  land, as 
distinguished  from  the  irregular  ridges  of  the  '  run- 
rig'  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.);  a  more  or  less  definite 
measure  of  land :  see  quots. 

1814  SHIRREKF  Agric.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  v.  32  Q.  Is  the 
term  plank  known  as  applicable  to  lands?  A,  I. .conceived 
it  used  as  a  term  for  large  regular  divisions,  in  opposition 
to  the  smaller  ridges  of  the  old  rig  and  rendal  or  runrig 
divisions.  1883  R.  M.  FERGUSSON  Rambling Sk.  xui.  85  1  he 
average  extent  of  each  plank  was  about  an  acre.  1891 
COCHRAN-PATHICK  Med.  Scot.  viii.  170  The  'plank  of  land 
. .  was  generally  the  same  in  extent  throughout  Orkney  and 
contained  ij  acre  Scots  or  1-32  acre  English. 

5.  fig.  An  item  or  article  of  a  political  or  other 
program.  Cf.  PLATFORM  7  b.  Orig.  and  chiefly  U.  S. 

1848  LOWELL  Bigtmu  P.  Poems  1890   II.   141  They  kin' 


o'  slipt  the  planks  frum  out  th'  ole  platform  one  by  one, 


PLANKED. 

weeks  of  sun,  let  in  the  water  everywhere.  1889  P.  H. 
EMERSON  Eng.  Idyls  26  Down  the  river,  .came  sailing  the 
wherry,  .with  her  plankways  under  water.  1890  HOSIE  W. 


planks  or  bars  of  solid  silver,  each  piece  being  twenty  feet 
in  length,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick. 

b.  Without  a  01  pi.:   Timber  cut  into  planks; 

planking. 

1559  in  W.  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  738,  xx  M.  elme  plancke 
of  in  and  iiii  ynches  thicke.  Ibid.  739.  c  1581  T.  DIGGES  ; 
in  A  rchxologia  XI.  225  The  excessiue  waste  of  pile  and  plank 
in  the  Flemmyshe  plane.  1665  PEPVS  Diary  7  Aug.,  There 
comes  Luellin,  about  Mr.  Deering's  business  of  planke,  to 
have  the  contract  perfected.  1720  DF.  FOE  Caft.  Singleton 
ii.  (1840)  30  Want  of  saws  to  cut  out  plank.  1791  Mitn- 
chausen's  Trav.  xxxiii.  157  The  Royal  George.. that  fine 
old  ruin  of  British  plank,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale) 
138  Plank,  a  general  name  for  all  timber,  excepting  fir, 
which  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  four  inches  thick. 

c.  Jig.  esp.  in  reference  to  the  use  of  a  plank  to 
save  a  shipwrecked  man  from  drowning. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  /Kcccxxiii,  The  Planks 
Politicks  make  a  bridge  on  To  keepe  dry  Soales.  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  iv.  xvi,  A  thin  thin  plank  keeps  in  thy  j 
vitall  breath,  Dealh  ready  waits.  1659  A.HAY/?iao'(S.H.S.) 
123,  I  desired  her  to  acquaint  her  father  to  come  off  upon  \ 
y1  plank  of  ther  setting  up  tolleratioun  in  Scotland.  1600  I 
ABP.  SHARP  Wks.  (1754)  I.  Serm.  viii.  222  This  is  indeed  the 
only  plank  we  have  to  trust  to,  that  can  save  us  from  ship- 
wreck. 1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  514  Though  a  pur- 
chaser may  buy  in  an  incumbrance,  or  lay  hold  of  any  plank 
to  protect  himself,  yet  he  shall  not  protect  himself  by  the 
taking  a  conveyance  from  a  trustee,  after  he  had  notice 
of  the  trust.  1866  WHITTIER  Let.  to  Lucy  Larcom  29 
God  grant  that  in  the  strange  new  sea  of  change  wherein 
we  swim,  We  still  may  keep  the  good  old  plank,  of  simple 
faith  in  Him  '. 

2.  Applied  to  various  things  consisting  or  formed 
of  a  flat  slab  of  wood  applied  to  a  special  purpose 
indicated  in  the  context;  as,  a  narrow  foot-bridge; 
a  table  or  board ;  a  hat -maker's  bench  or  table 
which  surrounds  the  '  kettle '  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)  ; 
also  in  other  technical  uses :  see  quots. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3740  A  preue  planke  is  at  a  place  to 
pas  &  to  entre.  c  1430  I'ilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  xv.  (1869)  i  J 
With  bi  yerde  bow  snuldest  assaye  if  it  be  to  deep,  or  if  her 
neede  ober  brigge  or  plaunke.  1480  CAXTON  Citron.  Eng. 
clxiii.  147  They  lete  come  in  the  see  barges  and  botes  and 
grete  plankes  as  many  as  they  myght  ordeyne  and  haue. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Yoy.  II.  236  The  king  will  haue  them  shoote 
euery  day  at  the  Plancke,  and  so  bycontinuall  exercise  they 
become  most  excellent  shot.  16*5  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del. 
II.  v.  (1635)  73  Cast  on  a  large  Table  or  planke,  a  little 
portion  or  drop  of  water.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  324 
Before  the  Carriage  is  laid  on  the  Ribs,  [the  pressman] 
besmears  the  two  edges  of  the  Plank.. well  with  soap  or 
grease.  1855  BOOKER  Hist.  Denton  Chapel  (Chetham  Soc. 
No.  37)  10  Coarse  stuff  hats,  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
foreign  wool  and  fur,  the  nap  being  laid  on  at  the  plank. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Plank, ^n^  frame  of  a  printing 
press  on  which  the  carriage  slides.  1875  lire's  Diet.  A  rts 
(ed.  7)  II.  785  The  workman  ..  presses  it  [the  point  of  a 
hat]  down  with  his  hand,  turning  it.. round  on  its  centre 
upon  the  plank,  till  a  flat  portion,  equal  to  the  crown  of 
the  hat,  is  rubbed  out.  1888  NICHOLSON  Coal  Trade  Gloss., 
Crowntree,  a  plank  about  2^  inches  thick,  and  5^  or  6  feet 
long,  used  to  support  the  roof  in  coal-workings.  1890 
Cent.  Did.,  Plank..  4  (Ribbon-weaving)  The  batten  of  the 
Dutch  engine-loom  or  swivel-loom. 
3.  t  a-  A  flat  slab  of  stone,  esp.  a  gravestone.  [So 
L. //««£«.]  Obs.  b.  Geol.  Calcareous  flagstone  of 
the  Stonesfield  Oolite  beds. 

1660  WOOD  Life  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  345  Two  stone  coffins 
..without  planks  or  covers  to  them.  Ibid.,  Upon  most  of 
those  planks  or  plank-stones,  were  engraved  in  them,  or 
embossed  or  convexed  a  cross  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
1691  —  A/A.  Oxon,  II.  384  Over  his  grave  was  soon  after 
erected  . .  a  monument  of  free  stone,  with  a  plank  of  marble 


irregular  lamina?  of  calcareous  sandstone,  more  or  less  blue 
in  the  centre,  called  '  plank  '. 


the  Liberal  platform,  and  (so  far  as  I  know)  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  never  promoted  it  or  even  said  one  word  in  its  favour. 

6.  Phrases,  t  To  bring  (a  gun)  to  plank :  ?  i.  e. 
to  the  side  of  the  ship ;  to  run  out  (o/>s.~).  J'lank- 
over-plank,  with  the  outside  planks  overlapping, 
as  in  a  clinker-built  vessel,  Plank-ufon-plank : 
see  quot.  1823.  To  walk  the  plank,  to  walk 
blindfold  along  a  plank  laid  over  the  side  of  a 
ship  until  one  falls  into  the  sea  (as  pirates  and 
others  are  said  to  have  made  their  captives  do,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them).  Alsoyff. 

1557  Ln.  GREY  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  xxxiv.  493,  I 
caused  the  gunners  to  bring  up  their  artillery  to  plank,  and 
then  shot  off  immediately  ten  or  twelve  times.  1776  FAL- 
CONKR  Diet.  Marine,  French  Terms,  Bonier  a  fueiti,  to 

Pc'; 

planks  are  laid  upoi. , 

MACAULAY  Barlre  Misc.  (1868)  262/1  It  would  have  been 
necessary  for  Howe  and  Nelson  to  make  every  French  sailor 
whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.  1867  SMYI  H  Sailor's  Word- 
it.,  Walking  a  flank,  an  obsolete  method  of  destroying 
people  in  mutiny  and  piracy,  under  a  plea  of  avoiding  the 
penalty  of  murder. . .  Also,  for  detecting  whether  a  man 
is  drunk,  he  is  made  to  walk  along  a  quarter-deck  plank. 
1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  I.  i,  Dreadful  stories  they  were ; 
about  hanging,  and  walking  the  plank. 

7.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  Consisting  or  built  of 
planks,  as  plank-bridge,  dam,  -house,  -island,  pile, 
piling,  sheeting,  -table,  -timber,  -work  ;  objective, 
as  plank-dressing;  plank-built,  -sided 'adjs. ;  plank- 
bed,  a  bed  of  boards  resting  on  low  trestles, 
without  a  mattress,  used  as  part  of  the  discipline 
of  convents,  prisons,  etc. ;  plank-hook,  a  pole 
with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  used  by  quarrymen, 
miners,  and  others  (U.  S.);  plank-plant,  an 
Australian  leguminous  plant,  Bossisea.  Scolopen- 
drium ;  plank-road,  a  road  made  of  a  flooring  of 
planks  laid  transversely  on  longitudinal  bearing 
timbers  (U.  S.) ;  plank-timbering,  plank  tub- 
bing: see  quots. ;  plank-way,  the  narrow  portion 
of  deck  between  the  side  and  the  frame  of  the 
hatch  in  a  wherry,  etc. 

1868  FARRAR  Seekers  in.  i.  (1875)  265  To  prefer  a  *plank- 
bed  and  skin  and  whatever  else  of  the  kind  belongs  to  the 
Grecian  discipline.     1887  United  Ireland  zj  Aug.,T'ocheer- 
I    fully  accept  the  privations  of  the  prison  and  its  plank-bed. 
1888  BERNARD  Fr.  World  to  Cloister  \.  113  The  order,  .is 
,    reckoned . .  one  of  the  most  austere  in  regard  to  its  abstinence 
I    from  meat,.,  its  plank  bed,  midnight  office,  and  long  hours 
of  prayers.     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  419  An  osten- 
j    tatiously  European  *plank-built  house.  1883  GRESLZY  Gfass. 
'    Coal  Mining,  *  Plank  Dam,  a  watertight  stopping  fixed  in 
a  heading,  constructed   of  balks  of  fir  placed  across  the 
passage,  one  upon  another,  sideways,  and  tightly  wedged. 
1831  JANE  PORTER  Sir  K.  Seaivartfs  Narr.  II.  58  David 
Allwood  and  his  family  had  the  *plank-house  allotted  to 
them.     1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  liv,  The  tiny  ''plank- 
island  of  a  yacht.     1771  C.  HUTTON  Bridges  98  The  piles 
are  grooved. .,  and  "plank  piles  let  into  the  grooves.     1793 
R.   MYLNE    Rep.   Thames  31   A  line  of  *Plank    Piling 
should  be  run  down  to  a  little   Island   adjoining.      1853 
MOODIE  Life  Clearings  Introd.  9  The  many  *plank-roads 
and   railways   in   the  course  of  construction   in    the  pro- 
vince [Canada].      1856  OLMSTED  Slave  Stales  365  The 
first  plank-road  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  laid,  I  believe, 
in  1844,  and  in  1846  there  were  several  in  operation.      1888 
Times  2  Oct.  11/6  Traces  of  old  Roman  plank-roads  on  the 
moor  . .  not  far  from  Diepholz,  in  Lower  Hanover.     1789 
W.  JESSOP  Rep.  Thames  ft  {sis  (1791)  22  Instead  of  using 
Timber  and  *Plank  Sheeting,  slope  the  sides  to  an  Angle 
of  45  degrees,  and  pitch  them  with  rough  flat  Stones.    1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  563  A  few  steps  onwards  bring 
me  in  view  of  a  corrugated  iron-roofed,  *plank-sided  house. 
1900  H.  LAWSON  Over  Slifrails  131  A  "plank-tablc,  sup. 
ported  on  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.     1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed-3)  XVIII.  659/2  The  forests  yield.  .*plank-timber,  masts, 
and  yards.  1881  R.h\yioKDAfi>iingGloss.,  *  Plank-timbering, 
the  lining  of  a  shaft  with  rectangular  plank  frames.     1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  972  There  are  three  modes  of  keeping  back 
or  stopping  up  these  feeders ;  by  *plank  tubbing  {etc.  ].    1883 
GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Plank  Tubbing,  shaft  lining 
of  wooden  planks  driven  down  vertically  behind  wooden 
cribs  all  round  the  shaft.     1887  W.  RYE  Norfolk  Broads 
48  How  it  did  rain  !  The  *plank-ways,  parched  and  dry  with 


4  The  r rencn . . added  to  tne  iojj  01  11  a  C-NUIK-WDIK 
licketted,  to  raise  it  to  the  same  Height  with  the  rest  of  the 

Plank  (plank),  v.  [f.  PLANK  st>.:  cf.  ONF. 
planquier  -  OF.  planchier  to  floor,  plank,  bridge, 
i.  planke,  planche] 

1.  trans.   To  furnish,  lay,  floor,  or  cover  with 
planks.     Also  with  over. 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  516  Planke  hit  stronge  ynough 
Vnder  thin  hors,  that  hit  be  lyggyng  bofte  Ynough  &  hardc 
ynough  to  stonde  olofte.  1485  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  29 
In  the  Stable  a  Racke  &  a  mawnger,  and  it  is  new  planked. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,Plancherou  paver  cTais, 
to  floore  or  planke  with  bourdes.  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm. 
Marcell.  390  When  he  had  set  his  ships  together,.. and., 
planked  them  over  in  manner  of  a  bridge,  he  passed  over  . . 
into  the  Countrey  of  the  Quadi.  1697  DRYDEN  /Eneid  n.  21 
The  Sides  were  planck'd  with  Pine.  1735  J.  PRICE  Stone- 
Br.  Thames  7  These  Truss  Ribs,  when  plank  d  over,  will 
be  enough.  1841  DICKENS  Auter.  Notes  (1850)  143/1  The 
footways  in  the  thoroughfares  which  lie  beyond  the  principal 
street,  are  planked  like  floors. 

b.  To  fasten  or  join  together,  to  fasten  or  hold 
down,  with  planks. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvn.  vii,  Boats  planked  together 
two  and  two.  1895  Times  5  Jan.  3/3  The  ballast .  .does  not 
appear  to  have  been  planked  and  tommed  down. 

2.  a.    To  place,  put,  or  set  down ;  to  deposit, 
plant,    dial,  or  slang,     b.  To  table  or  lay  down 
money ;   to  pay  readily  or  on  the  spot.     Const. 
down,  out,  up.   U.  S.  colloq. 

a.  1859  B.  BRIERLEY  Day  Out  (1886)  49  So  we  crope  up  th1 
slates,  an  plankt  ussel'  dcawn  ut  ih'top.     1886  A.  G.  MUR- 
DOCK  Scotch  Readings  (ed.  2)  69  '  Plank '  it  on  the  highest 
shelf  in   the   house.      1801  [J.  LUMSDEN]  Sheep-head  205 
Hastily   I    handed   my  dear    Lady  Matty  to  a  seat,  and 
planked  my  own  huge  carcase  upon  another  one;     1894  Sat. 
Rev.  t  Sept.  234  A  desire  to  plank  down  . .  University  men 
iu  the  midst  of  the  social  life  of  East  London. 

b.  1835  CROCKETT  Tour  50  During  the  last  war  [he] 
plankedup  more  gold  and  silver  to  lend  the  government 
than  Benton  ever  counted.     1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm. 
(1862)  376  Come  into  the  iseter  [=  oyster]  shop  here,  and 

>lank  the  pewter.  1887  H.  FREDERIC  in  Scribners  Mag. 
.  625/1  Workman  would  rather  plank  out  five  thousand 
iollars  from  his  own  pocket.  1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD 
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Miner's  Right  x,  He  '  planks  down '  the  dollars  requisite 
for  the  purchase. 

3.  techn.  a.  To  splice  together  (slivers  of  wool) 
into  rovings.     b.  To  harden  (a  hat)  by  felting. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  362/1  Slivers  of  long-stapled 
wool  are  planked  or  spliced  together.  1875  Ibid.  1731/2 
They  [hat-bodies]  are  planked  or  hardened  to  give  them 
solidity,  thickness,  and  strength.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts 
(ed.  7)  III.  1163  Breaking-frame.— Here  the  silvers  are 
planked,  or  spliced  together,  the  long  end  of  one  to  the 
short  end  of  another.  1901  Brit.  Aled.  Jrnl.  15  Feb.  378/2 
After  the  hat  is  planked  it  contains  nothing  hurtful. 

4.  To  fix  on  a  board  (a  fish  that  has  been  split 
open)  and  cook  at  a  hot  fire :  see  PLANKED  2.  U.S. 

1877  HOWELLS  Out  of  Question  (1882)  134,  I  suppose  you 
plank  horn-pout,  here. 

5.  a.  intr.  To  sleep  on  or  as  on  a  plank  ;  to  he 
down  on  the  hard  ground ;  also  to  plank  it.    b. 
trans.    To  condemn  to  a  plank-bed. 

1829  B.  HALL  Treat.  II.  382,  I  was  right  glad  of  [a  berth], 
being  wofully  tired,  and  having  no  mind  to  plank  it ! 
i860  DONALDSON  Bush  Lays  40  Through  the  day  we  will 
rou->h  it,  at  night  we  will  plank  it.  1887  SIR  H.  CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN  in  Scott.  Leader  15  Oct.  5  Who  may  be  sent  to 
a  prison  cell  and  planked  for  taking  part  in  transactions 
which  are  as  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  meeting  of  the  East 
Stirlingshire  Liberal  Association. 

6.  To  exchange  the  separate  strips  or  rigs  ( 
land  of  an  individual  owner  for  one  compact  piece 
of  equal  extent.    North.  Sc.  dial. 

181*  J.  HENDERSON  Agric.  Surv.  Caithness  268  In  many 
cases,  the  arable  land  has  been  planked,  or  converted  into 
distinct  farms,  in  place  of  the  old  system  of  tenants  occu- 
pying it  in  run  rig,  or  rigg  and  rennal,  as  it  was  provincially 
termed.  1871  R.  COWIE  Shetl.  n.  viii.  158  The  land  [has 
been]  planked  or  allocated  in  due  proportion  to  each  person. 

tFlankage.  Obs.  Also  5  plangage.  [a. 
OF.  plancage,  planchage,  f.  planke,  plane  he:  see 
PLANK  and  -AGE.]  Payment  charged  for  the  use 
of  planks  at  landing-places. 

1347-8  Rolls  ofParlt.  II.  212/2,  Par  cause  de  Murage  ou 
Kayage  ou  Plankage.  1483  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I. 
364  Suche  person  and  persones  . .  that  occupielh  the  said 
Watyr-baillifles  planges ..  shall  pay  for  plangage  to  the  said 
Water  bailliffe.  1591  in  Picton  L 'fool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883 
I.  70  [Various  heads  under  which  dues  were  claimed! 
Ladinge;  Measuringe;  Wayinge;  Grondage ;  Ancorage;.. 
Sea  rounded  groundes  ;  Fishinges ;  Fowlinge ;  Planckage. 

t  Pla-nk-board.  Obs.  [f.  PLANK  sb.  +  BOARD 
sb.  See  also  PLANCH-BOARD.]  A  thick  board 

I   suitable  for  flooring  and  similar  purposes. 

[i394-«55« :  see  PLANCH-BOARD.]  M97-8  m  Swayne.SViwi 
Chnrchw.  Ace.  (1896)  48  Plankborde  ad  opus  de  le  ncwe 
Roff.  1577-67  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  H39/1  lh.e.  duke 
had  prepared  bridges  made  of  planke  boords.  .for  his  men 
to  passe  the  ditch.  1608  WILI.ET  Hejraf/a  £xod.  605  1  h 

I  vsuall  scantling  for  the  thicknes  of  planke  boord.  >7°7 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  46  Twill  make  good  Plank- 
boards  and  Timber.  -  _ 

Flanked fphenkt),//£  a.  [f.  PI.ANK  v.  +  -ED'.] 
1.  Furnished,  laid,  floored, or  covered  with  planks. 


FLANKER. 

1608  SvLvtsiRR  DM  Rartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  958  A  flying 
Bridge.. and  planked  battlements  On  every  story,  for  his 
Mcns  defence.  1651  T.  |>E  GREY  Coittpl.  Horseman  at  A 
phuiked  flore  is  warmer  than  a  paved  or  pitched.  X793  ^* 
MYLNE  Rep.  Tha-iiii's  27  Both  the  side  Streams  should  be 
stint  up,  with  low  planked  Weirs. 

2.  Of  fish  :  Cooked  by  being  split,  fastened  on  a 
board,  and  held  to  the  fire.  U.S. 

1877  HOWELLS  Out  of  Question  (1882)  134  One's  ideas  of 
planked  Spanish  mackerel.  1885  Science  V.  426  The 
principal  dish  was  '  planked  '  shad.  By  this  process  four  fish 
are  fastened  to  a  board,  and  held  towards  a  not  fire.  Whilst 
cooking,  the  fish  are  constantly  basted  with  a  preparation 
made  of  butter,  salt,  and  other  ingredients. 

Planker  (plae-rjksa).  [f.  PLANK  z>. +  -ER'.]  A 
workman  who  planks  or  kneads  hat-bodies  in  the 
process  of  felting  them. 

1902  Brit.  Med.  Jmt.  15  Feb.  378/1  In  hand-planking  the 
'  form '  is  dipped  in  boiling  water  acidulated  with  vitriol, 
and  then  folded  and  vigorously  kneaded  by  the  planker's 
hand. 

Flanking  (plas'nkin),  vol.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  PLANK  v. 

1.  Furnishing,  flooring,  or  covering  with  planks. 


German  expedition  set  out  to  study  the  Plankton  or  floatin 
life   of  the   Atlantic.      1899  Nature    15  June    i 
collections  of  plankton  were  made  at  all  stations. 


gtete  Kokes  btone  &  Uravell.  1663  GK.KBIKK  Counsel  (1664) 
70  Manger,  Rack,  and  Planking  of  a  Stable  is  eight  shillings 
per  foot  in  length.  eriSjo  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  138 
Planking%  covering  the  outside  of  the  timbers  with  plank  ; 
sometimes  quaintly  called  'skinning'.  1887  MRS.  DALY 
Digging  ff  Squatting- 1 10  Port  Darwin  possessed  no  suitable 
wood  for  planking  purposes. 

2.  cotur.  Planks  in  the  mass;    plank-work;   the 
planks  of  a  structure ;  spec,  those  forming  the  outer 
shell  and  inner  lining  of  a  ship. 

1751  LABELYE  Westm.  Br.  29  The  Carpenters  were  at 
Work  on  the  Grating  and  Planking  for  the  Caisson.  184* 
DICKENS  Attiff,  Notes  ii,  The  planking  of  the  paddle-boxes 
had  been  torn  sheer  away.  1871  HOWELLS  wtdd.  Joum. 
(1892)  395  The  promenaders.  .paced  back  and  forth  upon  the 
planking.  1904  A.  GRIFFITHS  50  Yrs.  Public  Service  iii.  28 
There  was  little  enough  comfort  for  us  subalterns— a  few  feet 
of  planking  on  the  orlop  deck. 

3.  The  lagging  or  '  deacling'  of  a  steam -cylinder. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  1732/1. 

4.  In  technical  senses  of  the  verb. 

18^5  BOOKEK  Hist.  Denton  C//<z/V/(Chetham  Soc.  No.  37) 
it  tor  bowing,  basining,  boiling  and  planking  [hat-bodies], 
he  received  in  1805,  eight  shillings  per  dozen.  1883  Century 
Mag.  Aug.  549/2  Cleaning  the  shad  for  planking.  1884 
Chcsh*  Gloss. t  PIanking,..\\\s  felt  ing  of  hat  bodies  by  rolling 
them  on  a  plank,  and  frequently  immersing  them  in  acidu- 
lated water.  1901  [see  PLANKEH]. 

1 5.  Harrowing  or  rolling  of  land  with  a  plank. 

1814  M.  BIRKBECK  Notes  on  France  $9  They  then  sow 
annual  trefoil,  which  they  cover  very  slightly  by  planking, 
that  is,  drawing  a  plank,  on  which  a  boy  rides,  over  the  land. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  asplanking-clamp,  -screw : 
see  i  [tints. ;  planking-machine  :  see  quot. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Planking -clam^,.  .an  implement 
for  bending  a  strake  against  the  ribs  of  a  vessel  and  holding 
it  until  secured  _  by  bolts  or  treenails.  Ibid.^  Planking' 
titacliinet  a  machine  in  which  hat-bodies,  after  being  formed, 
are  rubbed,  pressed,  and  steamed  to  give  them  strength  and 
body.  Ibid.,  Planking-screw,  an  implement  for  straining 
planks  against  the  ribs  of  vessels. 

Fla-nkless,  a.  [f,  PLANK  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Having 
no  planks  ;  void  or  stripped  of  its  planks. 

1837  LONCF.  Driftwood  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  317  Vikings 
sitting  gaunt  and  grim  on  the  plankless  ribs  of  their  pirate 
ships.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xxi.  iv.  (1872)  X.  40  The 
Peasant-Noble ..  clattered  with  his  wooden  slippers  upon 
the  plankless  floor  of  his  hut. 

Plankshear,  -sheer,  variants  of  PLANESHEAR. 

Plankton  (pIseTjkt^n).  Biol.  [a.  Ger.  plank- 
ton (V.  Hensen  188  .),  a.  Gr.  vkayxrov,  neut.  of 
wXa-yKTos  vbl.  adj.,  drifting,  f.  w\d(*a6at  to  wander, 
roam,  drift.]  A  collective  name  for  all  the  forms 
of  floating  or  drifting  organic  life  found  at  various 
depths  in  the  ocean,  or,  by  extension,  in  bodies  of 
fresh  water.  Also  attrib. 

1891  L.  J.  BLES  in  Jrnl.  Marine  Biol.  Assoc.  II.  340 
Variations  of  the  floating  fauna  and  flora,  or  plankton,  of  the 
Plymouth  Waters.  1894  Q.  Kei\  Apr.  372  When  the  recent 
out  to  study  the  Plankton  or  floating 
1899  Nature  15  June  157/1  Rich 
__  f were  made  at  all  stations. 

Hence  Plankto-logy,  the  department  of  biology 


relating  to  plankton  (Webster  Suppl.  1902) ; 
Plankto'nlc  a.  [irreg.  for  *planktic\,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of  plankton. 

1899  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1019  Most,  if  not  all,  Glotigcrinz, 
aie  essentially  planktonic  organisms.  1905  MAKR  in  £>. 
"Jrnl.  Gcal.  Soc.  LX1.  Proc.  74  Planktonic. 

Pla-nkways,  Pla-nkwise,  adv.    [f.  PLANK  st>. 

+  -WAYS,  -WISE.]  In  the  manner  or  direction  of 
a  plank ;  lengthways. 

"815  J.  SMITH  Panorama Sc.  <V  Art  I.  90  When  cut  plank- 
wise,  boxwood  is  extremely  apt  to  warp,  unless  very  well 
seasoned.  1861  HASLUCK  Latlte  Work  35  For  turning  the 
surface  of  wood  chucked  plankways  the  same  tools  are  used. 

Planky  (plse-rjki),  a.    [f.  PLANK  **.  +  -¥.]    Of 

the  nature  of  or  composed  of  planks. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xit.  442  He  came  before  the  planky 
KMes,  that  all  for  strength  were  wrought.  1718  Rcmntr. 
/.»c<i«  in.  735  Darts,  Fragments  of  the  Rock,  and  Flames 
they  throw,  And  tear  the  planky  Shelter  fix'd  below. 

Planless  ^plse-nles),  a.  [f.  PLAN  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
\\  ithout  a  plan  ;  not  planned ;  unsystematic. 
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1800  COLERIDGK  Piccolom.  iv.  iv.  40  Every  planless  measure,  ' 
chance  event . .  Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason.  185*  BLACKIK  Stud.  Lane,  ii 
Where  not  stupid,  how  often  careless,  aimless,  and  planless  ! 
1887  HISSEY  Holiday  on  AWff'  69  All  England  was  before 
us ;  ours  was  a  planless  expedition. 

Hence  Pla  nlesaly  adv.t  Pla'nlesaness. 

1894  Scott.  Leader  8  Mar.  3  That  large ..  school  whose 
method  seems  to  be  to  begin  writing  and  go  planlessly 
ahead.  1906  Hibbert  JrttL  Jan.  408  The  planlessness  of 
moral  instruction  in  schools. 

Planned  (plsend),  ///.  a.  [f.  PLAN  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
Designed,  projected,  arranged,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1770  C.  CHAUNCY  Reft.  Chandler's  Appeal  Defended 
(title-p.),  Objections  against  the  planned  American  Episco- 
pate. 1884  BLACK  Jnd.  Shahs,  xii,  There  h.ul  been  a 
planned  meeting.  1894  H.  NISBET  Busk  Girl's  Rom.  256 
It  must  have  been  a  planned-out  affair. 

Planner  (plae-naj).  [f.  PLAN  v.  +  -EU*.]  One 
who  plans  or  makes  a  plan ;  a  deviser,  arranger ; 
a  projector,  schemer;  spec,  in  &-.,  a  landscape 
gardener. 

1716  COWPER  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  V.  cxvi.    I 
305  This  exempts  you  from  the  charge  of  being  the  planners    j 
of  the  treason.     1801   tr.  GabriellPs  Myst.  Husb.  IV.  164 
Having  been  for  many  years  a  planner  of  fashions,  [she]  had 
an  air  of  smartness.  1850!'.  M'Cim:  Mem.Sir  A.Agnew  ii. 
(1852)  27  He  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  John  May,  late 
planner  in  Edinburgh.     1897  Daily  Neivs  15  Jan.  6/4  The 
original  planner  of  this  stupendous  enterprise. 

Plannet,  -ett,  obs.  forms  of  PLANET  sb± 

Planning  (plarnin\  vbl.  sb.     [f.  PLAN  v.  +   i 
-ING).]     The  action  ot  the  verb  PLAN  ;  the  form- 
ing of  plans ;  the  making  or  delineation  of  a  plan 
or  diagram  ;  scheming,  designing,  contriving. 

1748  Anton's  I'oy.  Introd.  3*  Actual  surveys  of  roads  and 
harbours,,  .require  a  good  degree  of  skill  both  in  planning 
and  drawing.  184*  J.  AITON  Dottiest.  Econ.  (1857)  127  Let 
there  be  no  want  of  thrift:  let  there  be  both  planning  and 
plenty.  1897  KHOSCOMYL  White  Rose  Arnoto  He  was  deep 
in  sober  discussions  and  plannings. 

Piano-  J  (pMPno],  used  as  combining  form  of  L. 
plantts  flat,  smooth,  level;  in  scientific  or  technical 
adjectives,  denoting  (a}  flatly,  in  a  flattened  manner, 
with  modification  of  a  specified  form  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  plane,  as  piano-compressed ',  -conical^ 
-hemispherical^  -obconical^  -orbicular,  -patellate^ 
-rotund,  -sttbciicullate  \  (£)  a  combination  of  a 
plane  with  another  surface,  esp.  plane  on  one  side, 
and  of  another  surface  on  the  other,  as  PLANO- 
CONCAVE, -CONVEX,  etc.  Also  plano-cylindric, 
-ioal,  plane  on  one  side  and  of  a  cylindrical  form 
on  the  other;  piano-horizontal,  having  a  plane 
horizontal  surface  or  position ;  f  piano-solid 
Arith.  Obs.,  applied  to  a  number  compounded  of 
a  'plane'  and  a  'solid'  number,  i.e.  of  5  prime 
factors;  piano- subulate,  of  a  flat  awl-shaped  form. 

1839  LINULEY  S<.k.  Bot.  viii.  183  Seeds  "piano -compressed 
or  winged  at  the  apex.  1681  GREW  Museum  i.  iv.  75 
Some  few  are  *Plano-Conical,  whose  Superfice  is  in  part 
level  between  both  ends.  1846  DANA  /.ooph.  (1848)  553 
Corallum  firm;  cells  ..  quite  shallow,  piano-conical.  1717 
SWIKT  Art  Polit.  Lying  Wks.  1755  III.  I.  114  He  sup- 
poses the  soul  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  "piano-cylindrical 
speculum  ..  the  plain  side  was  made  by  God  Almighty,  but 
that  the  devil  afterwards  wrought  the  other  side  into  a 
cylindrical  figure.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  327  Cespitose, 
•piano-hemispherical.  1760  I.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  n.  xx.  (1765) 
116  ycxillunt,  the  Standard;  a  Petal  covering  the  rest  ,. 
*plano-horizontal.  1846  DANA-^W/'M^S)  453  With  a  solid 
*plano-obconical  base.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Bnt.  Discomycctes 
175  Gregarious,  suberumpent,  sessile,  waxy,  *plano-patellate. 
1846  DANA^V///.  (1848)  347  Subcylindrical,. .  *plano-rotund 
at  top.  1661  HOBBES  Seven  FrwfcWfcfc  1845  VII.  67  1'here 
be  some  numbers  called  plane,  other  solids,  others  "piano- 
solid.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  336  Very  broad  explanate, 
and  often  *plano-subcucullate.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  n. 
xviii.  (1765)  no  The  Claws  *plano -subulate. 

Piano-  a  (plsen0),  before  a  vowel  or  h  plan-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  irXdpof  wandering,  used  in  a 
few  scientific  terms  ;  see  PLANOBLAST,  PLANODIA, 
PLANOGAMETE,  PLANURIA. 

Planoblast  (plse-noblsest).  Zool.  [f.  PLANO-  2 
+  Gr.  ^AoffT-os  sprout,  shoot.]  The  free-swimming 
generative  bud  or  gonophore  of  certain  Hydrozoa, 
usually  a  craspedote  medusa  or  medusoid.  Hence 
Planobla  stlc  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  planoblast. 

1871  Au. MAN  Monogr.  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  I.  Introd. 
15  Planoblast..  .A  generative  bud  with  a  structure  fitting  it 
for  a  free  locomotive  life  when  detached  from  the  hydro- 
some.  //•/,/.,  Umbrella,  the  gelatinous  bell  of  a  medustform 
planoblast. 

Flatno-co-ncave,  a.  [f.  PLANO-  i  +  CON- 
CAVE.] Having  one  surface  plane  and  the  opposite 
one  concave,  as  a  lens. 

1693  E.  H  ALLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  061  Whether  the 
Lens  be.  .Piano-Convex  or  Piano-Concave.  1807  HEKSCHEL 
ibid.  XCVII.  183  The  plain  side  of  a  plano-concave,  or 
plano-convex  lens.  1881  LK  CONJE  Sight  34  And  one  with 
excess  of  dispersive  over  refractive  power  for  our  plano- 
concave lens. 

Flamo-co'nvex,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  CONVEX.] 
1.  Having  one  surface  plane  and  the  opposite  one 
convex  :  chiefly  of  lenses;    also  of  natural  forma- 
tions, as  parts  of  plants  or  animals,  or  other  objects. 
1665  HOOKK  .Ificwgr.  Pref.  f  j,  I  fixt  also  with  wax  a  pretty 
large  piano  Convex  Glass.     1693,  1807  [bee  piec.J.     1810  D. 
Si LWAKT  rhitos.  Ess.  u.  i.  vii. 330)11  woouftd scenes,  th      ' 
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convex  mirrour,  which  was  Mr.  Gray's  companion  in  all  hit 
tours,  has  a  pleasing  effect.  1830  LINDLEY  .Vat.  Syst.  Bot. 
75  Cotyledons  plano-convex.  1884  V.  J.  tana  Watch  + 
Clockm.  toa  Achromatic  glass  with  two  plano-convex  lenses, 
b.  Ufa  crystal:  Having  some  faces  plane  and 
others  convex. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Mix.  (ed.  3)  209  Plano-convex . . 
when  the  faces  are  partly  straight  and  partly  uneven,  as  in 
the  diamond. 

2.  Having  a  flattened  convex  form. 

1843  J-  ^-  "  ILKINSOX  Sivedenborg's  Anim.  Kingd.  I. 1.  as 
The  tongue's  upper  surface  is  plano-convex.  1845  LINDLEY 
.Vc/i.  Rot.  vi.  (1858)  83  Receptacle  plano-convex,  paleaceous. 

II  Planodia  (plamw'dia).  Surf,  and  Path.  [f. 
PLANO-  a  +  Gr.  oSot  way.]  (See  quot.) 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Planodia,  term  for  a  fal-e 
passage,  as  may  be  made  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  in 
treating  by  a  bougie,  sound,  or  catheter. 

Planogamete (plx'nogam/'-t).  Biol.  [f.PLASO-- 
+  GAMETE.]  A  motile  gamete  or  conjugating 
cell :  also  called  zoogamete.  1886  [see  GAMETE). 

Planography  (planp-grafi).  rare.  [f.  L. 
plan-um  PLANE  +  -GRAPHYJ  The  art  of  drawing 
plans ;  spec. :  see  quot. 

1847  J.  DWVER  Hydraulic  Engineering  131  Planography 
is  another  description  of  section  introduced  by . .  Sir  John 
Macneil,.  .which  required  that  a  vertical  section,  .should  be 
laid  down  on  the  line  of  direction  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
having  the  Cuttings  and  Embankments  plotted  on  opposite 
sides. 

Hence  Flano'graphist,  one  who  draws  a  plan 
or  map  ;  a  map-maker. 

1859  W.  M.  THOMSON  Land  t,  Book  v.  xli.  (1867)  627  All 
planographists  of  the  Holy  City  agree  that  [etc.]. 

Planometer  (planp-mftai).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-METER.]  An  accurately  made  flat  plate,  usually  of 
cast  iron,  used  as  a  standard  gauge  for  plane  sur- 
faces ;  a  surface-plate.  So  Plano'metry,  the  use 
of  a  planometer ;  the  measurement  or  gauging  of 
plane  surfaces. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Planometer.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 
1726/2  Plane  .surfaces  are  produced  by  the  planing- machine, 
by  the  file,  and  by  grinding.. .  For  the  purpose  of  verifying 
their  accuracy,  the  planometer  was  devised  by  Whitworth. 

Planometry,  irreg.  form  of  PLANIMETRY. 

II  Planorbis  (plan^-abis).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f. 
flan-its  PLANE  a.  +  orbis  ORB.]  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water snails  (pond-snails),  characterized  by  a  flat 
rounded  spiral  shell. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  238  We  find  in  the  marls  and 
limestones  the  shells  of  the  Planorbis,  and  other  lacustrine 
testacea.  1876  Beneitfn's  Anint.  Parasites  38  A  gasteropod 
mollusc,  similar  to  a  Planorbis,  which  lives  as  a  messmate  in 
the  body  of  an  annelid.  Comb.  1878  BULL  Gfgettbaitr's 
Comp.  Anat.  81  The  planorbis-like  shells  of  the  Milliolidz 
represent  the  simplest  condition  of  these  forms. 

Hence  Plano-rbiform,  Piano  rboid  aJjs.,  resem- 
bling, or  having  the  form  of  a  Planorbis :  of  a  flat 
rounded  spiral  shape;  Plano'rbine  a.,  belonging 
to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the  subfamily 
I'lanorblnse.,  of  which  Planorbis  is  the  typical 
genus;  Plano'rbite,  a  iossil  shell  belonging  or 
allied  to  this  genus;  Plano-rbnllne  a.,  of  or  be- 
longing to  Planorbulina,  a  genus  of  foramiiiifera 
having  shells  of  a  planorboid  form. 

1856  WOODWARU  MoUusta  ill.  398  The  Achatinella;  are 
elongated  . .  and  the  Helices  planorboid  and  multispiral. 
1870  CARPENTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  380/1  Remarkable 
modifications  of  the  planorbuline  type.  1895  Cantor.  Nat. 
Hist.  III.  413  Shell  very  small,  planorbifotm. 

Planospiral  (pl^'noispai'-ral),  a.    [I.  PLANO-  J 
+  SPIKAL  a.]   =  Planispiral :  see  PLANI-. 
1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  973/1. 

Planscheour,  planschour,  planseour, 
planshar  e,  obs.  if.  PLANCBER.  Plansheer, 
planshlre,  obs.  forms  of  PLANESHEAR. 

Plant  (plant),  st.l  Forms:  I  plante,  4-7 
plante,  (4-5  plonte,  5  plant tp,  plaunte,  plounte, 
.Vr.  playnt,  6  plaunt),  5-  plant.  [In  sense  I, 
()!•'.. //d;;/i'  fern.,  ad.  L.  planla  sprout,  slip,  cutting, 
graft,  whence  also  OHG.  pjlanta,  ON.  planta. 
Later  senses  are  affected  by  med.  or  mod.  uses  of 
L.  planta,  and  by  F.  plante,  or  are  direct  deriva- 
tives of  PLANT  v.,  or  a.  F.  plant  action  of  planting, 
plants  collectively  for  planting  out,  f.  planter  to 
plant] 

I.  1.  A  young  tree,  shrub,  or  herb  newly  planted, 
or  intended  for  planting;  a  set,  cutting,  slip;  a 
sapling.  Obs.  or  dial.  (In  local  use  the  name  for 
seedling  vegetables  at  this  stage,  as  '  healthy  cab- 
bage plants  ,  '  plants  at  sixpence  a  hundred  ,  etc.) 

ctti  I'tsf.  Psalter  cx\m.  12  Deara  beam  swe  swe  niowe 
plantfe]  steaoelunge  aesteaSuIfestad  from  vuuSe.,  <r*97 
K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  /'ait.  C.  xlix.  1 2.  381  On  zppellunum, 
oonne  hie  wel  begaS  hira  plantan  and  hiera  impan,  OO  hie 
fulweaxne  beo9.  13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  104  pe  fyrre  in 
be  fryth  be  fei(r)er  con  ryse  pe  playn,  be  plontte/,  ],c  spyse, 
be  perez.  c  138*  CHAUCER  H'i/ts  Prof.  763  Vif  me  a  .plante 
of  thilke  blissed  iree :  And  in  my  gatdyn  planted  it  shal 
bee.  c  1400  MAU'NUKV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26  Alen  lake  piantes  or 
slyfynjes  beroff  and  sett  bam  in  ober  placei.  c  1440  /!//*<«- 
l-ct  of  Tales  i,  &  bou  sett  in  my  caithyn  »  yong  plan 
tre  IS»6  TINUALI:  Matt.  xv.  13  All  piantes  [Or.  »<•»«  *ur..«, 
\uls  amuis  f/antatio}  which  my  bevenly  father  hath  nc 
pl«iit«d  shalbe  plumed  vppe  by  the  roter.  ISJS  COVERDALE 
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Ps.  xlvii.  2  The  hill  of  Sion  is  like  a  fayre  plante  [LUTHER 
'  Der  Berg  Zion  ist  wie  ein  schon  Zweiglem '].  1573-80  BARKT 
A  fv.  P  467  A  plant,  the  slip  of  a  tree  that  was  planted  m  the 
earth.  1600  SHAKS.  A,  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  378  There  is  a  man 
haunts  the  Forrest,  that  abuses  our  yong  plants  with  caruing 
Rosalmde  on  their  barkes,  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
86/2  Plants  are  young  Trees  fit  to  be  set.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  ix.  196  Some  plants  of  canes. 

b.  A  young  tree  or  sapling  used  as  a  pole,  staff, 
or  cudgel.     Now  chiefly  dial. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  50  panne  liberum  arbiirhtm 
laccneth  ^e  thiidde  plante.  c  1450  Me rlin  493  He  caught  a 
plante  of  an  appell  tre.  .and  toke  the  barre  in  bothe  handes, 
and  seide  he  wolde  make  hem  to  remeve.  c  1600  DAY  Begs- 
Bednall  Gr.  v.  (1881)  109  An  ashen  plant,  a  good  Cudgel), 
what  sho'd  I  call  it?  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  638 
Take,  Shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak  And  labour 
him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.  1712  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  335  F  2  Sir  Roger's  Servants  . .  had  . .  provided  them- 
selves with  good  Oaken  Plants,  to  attend  thetr  Master  upon 
this  occasion.  173*  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Belle  Assemble  II.  121 
This  magnanimous  Spaniard,  .having  under  his  Habit,  a 
good  Sword,  and  a  strong  Oaken-Plant.  1900  MC!LROV 
Craiglinnie  v.  54  (Ulster)  The  country  people  came  pouring 
in— each  man  carrying  his  ash  '  plant  . 

c.  Jig .   Anything  planted  or  springing  up ;   a 
scion, offshoot,nurseling;  a  young  person ;  anovice. 
Now  rare. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  137  I  .one  is  |>e  leuest  |>ing  bat  vr 
lord  askejj,  And  eke  be  playnt  \v.  rr.  plante,  plaunte,  plonte] 
of  pees.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  $  Fyer  of  fraward  lufe, 
(>e  whilk  wastis  burionyng  of  verteu,  &  norrysches  J»e  plantes 
of  all  vyce.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  IxxxviJ.  30  Gret  Code 
\vs  graunt  that  we  have  long  desirit,  A  plaunt  to  spring  of 
thi  successipun.  1648  GAGE  West  hid.  175  The  Inquisi- 
tion ..  considering  them  to  be  but  new  plants  useth  not 
such  rigour  with  them.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Plant,  figuratively 
a  young  Man  or  Maid.  i8iz  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  188 
A  plant  from  Bristol,  a  youth  of  tremendous  power. 

2.  A  member  of  the  lower  of  the  two  series  of 
organized  living  beings,  i.  e.  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  a  vegetable ;  generally  distinguished  from 
an  animal  by  the  absence  of  locomotion  and  of 
special  organs  of  sensation  and  digestion,  and  by 
the  power  of  feeding  wholly  upon  inorganic  sub- 
stances. (  =  mod. \-»  planta  in  botanical  use.)  Often 
popularly  restricted  to  the  smaller,  esp.  herbaceous 
plants,  to  the  exclusion  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal \.  Aij,  Y'knowiege  of  plantes,  herbes, 
and  trees.  1567  MACLET  Gr.  Forest  26  b,  Plants  l>e  sorted 
and  deuided  into  three  parts:  the  first  is  the  Herbe:  the 
secoude  the  Shrub;  the  third  the  Tree.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Plant)  a  Natural  Body  that  has  a  vegetable  Soul. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  \.  s.v.,  The  Learned  and  Ex- 


:kly  Plants   betray  a  nigga 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  180  Betula.  Flowers 
male  and  female  on  the  same  plant.  1830  J.  G.  STRUTT 
Sylva  Brit.  36  The  original  dimensions  of  this  venerable 
plant.  1884  j.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  81  Plants,  be- 
cause it  is  their  nature  to  produce  leaves,  may,  by  an  over- 
plus  of  food,  produce  nothing  else. 

To.  fig. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  395  The  Parents  Hue,  whose 
Children  thou  hast  butcher'd,  Old  barren  Plants,  to  waile  it 
with  their  Age.  1844  EMERSON  Lcct.,  Yng.  Amcr.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  300  Government  has  been  a  fossil ;  it  should  be 
a  plant.  1869  LECKY  Evrof.  Mar.  II.  i.  41  Christianity 
alone  was  powerful  enough  to  tear  this  evil  plant  from  the 
Roman  soil. 

c.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  leafy  or  herbaceous 
part  of  a  vegetable. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  II.  144  Leeks  . . 
Replanted  in  the  Month  of  May,  very  deep  in  the  Earth,  to 
make  their  Stalks  and  Plants  thick  and  white. 
II.  Chiefly  from  PLANT  v. 

3.  collect.   A   growth   of  something   planted   or 
sown ;   a  crop. 

1831  Vtg.  Sal'sl.  Food  199  To  insure  a  good  crop  of  barley 
and  a  kind  plant_of  clover.  1846  Jynl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  VII. 
n._238  The  promising  plant  of  wheat  which  covered  it  was 
laid.,  by  the  rough  weather.  1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  in 
Lon/fiii.  Mag.  Oct.  513  There  was  a  very  full  plant  of 
swedes,  which  would  have  produced  a  fine  crop, 

b.  abslr.  Growth.  In  plant,  growing,  in  leaf; 
to  lose  plant,  to  die  off,  dwindle  away ;  to  fail  in  or 
miss  plant,  to  fail  to  spring  from  seed. 

1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  V.  i.  4  Clover  ..if  sown 
pflener  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  plant ;  and  even  when  in  plant  it 
is  not  very  productive  unless  highly  manured.  1847  Ibid. 
VIII.  n.  291  The  spaces  in  the.  .turnips,  which  have  missed 
plant,  are  filled  up  with  transplanted  swedes.  1851  Ibid. 
XIII.  i.  58  The  wheat  often  loses  plant  in  the  spring. 

4.  The  way  in  which  any  one  plants  himself  or 
is  planted ;  footing,  foothold,  pose. 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  2  The  wide  area  between  his  feet, 
when  in  a  standing  position,  gave  him  so  firm  a  '  planl ',  if 
I  may  so  say.  1889  Macm.  Mag.  Mar.  277/1  There  was 
doggedness  and  obstinacy  in  the  plant  of  the  figures. 

5.  A  deposit  of  fish-spawn,  fry,  or  oysters  ;  ellipt. 
an  oyster  which  has  been  bedded  or  is  intended  lor 
bedding,  as  distinguished  from  a  native.   U.  S. 

6.  The    fixtures,    implements,    machinery,    and 
apparatus  used  in  carrying  on  any  industrial  pro- 
cess.    (In  Great  Britain  rarely  with  a  or//.) 

1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Joiirn.  France  I.  133  The  ground  was 
destined  to  the  put  poses  of  extensive  commerce,  but  the 
appellation  of  a  plant  gave  me  much  disturbance,  from  my 
inability  to  fathom  the  meaning.  1838  Civil  Eng.  ft  Arch. 
Jrnl.  1.  239/2  There  was  very  little  possibility  of  trans- 
ferring  these  implements  (technically  called  the  Plant)  from 
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one  contract  to  another.  1867  \V.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  fy  Coal- 
mining no  In  Durham  and  Northumberland  a  single 
'  plant '  of  pits  and  engines  will  work  the  ground  for  a  mile 
or  two  on  each  side.  x88>  Engineer  24  Feb.  133/2  The 
plant  includes  one  steam  crane,  three  steam  travelling 
cranes,  a  steam  fire -engine,  a  steam  pump,  two  steam  hammers, 
seven  steam  engines,  three  boilers,  and  a  few  hundred  nail- 
making  machines.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Apr.  5/1  Six  plants 
in  the  coke  region  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  in  operation. 

b.  jig.  The  instrumentalities  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  spiritual  or  intellectual  work. 

1861  LD.  LINDSAY  Scepticism  341  We  must  take  stock 
here,  likewise,  of  our  spiritual  plant,  our  intellectual  capital. 
1881  Nation  (N.Y.)  XXXII.  437  The  college  is  to  him 
a  sort  of  industrial  enterprise,  .  .and  the  professors  are  part 
of  the  plant.  1887  Ck.  Times  21  Jan.  5^/3  The  policy  of 
increasing  the  plant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  here  ..  is 
still  pursued. 

7.  [f.  PLANT  v.  8.]  A  hoard  of  stolen  goods  ;  also 
the  place  where  they  are  hidden.     Thieves*  slang. 

1796  Grose's  Diet,  Vitlg.  T.  (ed.  3),  Plant,  the  place  in  the 
house  of  the  fence,  where  stolen  goods  are  secreted.  x8xz 
J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet,  s.v.,  Any  thing  hid  is  called,  the 
plant,  .  .such  article  is  said  to  be  in  plant  \  the  place  of  con- 
cealment is  sometimes  called  the  plant ',  as  *  I  know  of  a  fine 
plant ' ;  that  is  a  secure  hiding-place.  To  spring  a  plant, 
is  to  find  any  thing  that  has  been  concealed  by  another. 
To  rise  the  plant,  is  to  take  up  and  remove  any  thing  that 
has  been  hid,  whether  by  yourself  or  another.  1837  J.  D. 
LANG  New  S.  Wales  II.  52  He  had  found,  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  disappointment,  that  some  person  had  sprung 
the  plant — a  cant  phrase  for  discovering  and  carrying  off 
property  which  another  person  has  stolen  and  concealed. 

8.  A  scheme  or  plot  laid  to  swindle  or  defraud 
a  person  ;  an  elaborately  planned  burglary  or  other 
form  of  theft  or  robbery.     (The  notion  appears  to 
be  that  of  a  trap  or  snare  carefully  planted  or  laid  in 
the  ground  and  covered  up.)    Sharpers  slang. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I,  241  A  regular  plant 
to  clear  me  out.  1836  DICKFNS  Sk  Boz,  Greenwich  Fair, 
The  'plant '  is  successful,  the  bet  is  made,  the  stranger  of 
course  loses.  1837—  Pickw.  xlviii, '  It's  a  conspiracy ',  said 
Ben  Allen.  'A  regular  plant',  added  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxliii.  124  When 
the  classes  who  live  by  warfare  with  society,  lay  a  deliberate 
scheme  by  which  an  honest  man's  house  is  to  be  entered,  or 
his  property  carried  off,  it  takes  at  the  Police  Offices  the 
title  of  a  '  plant '.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Feb.  4  He.  .charges 
..Blackburn  with  having,  in  language,  which  has  recently 
become  parliamentary,  'put  up  a  plant*  on  his  innocent 
young  friend. 

0.  [f.  PLANT  v.  2c.]  A  spy,  a  detective ;  a  picket 
of  detectives,  slang. 

1812  Sporting  Afag.  XXXIX.  210  He  sold  forged  notes  to 
a  plant  [note  A  person  sent  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
him]  which  led  to  his  untimely  end.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
26  Nov.,  At  Shepperton  Lock  the  keeper  . .  cautioned  the 
defendant  as  he  was  going  through  the  lock  to  take  care,  as 
there  was  a  *  plant '  out  that  night.  Mod.  A  plant  set  to 
detect  motorists  travelling  at  illegal  speed. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

10.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  plant-cent  re  ^  -covering^ 
-disease^  -egg,  -ferment^  -fetish^  -formt  -growth^ 
•kingdom^  -life,  -movement,  -name^  -ornament, 
-remains,  -Species, -spirit, -wealth,  b.  Appositivc, 
as  plant-ancestor,  c.  Objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as 
plant-dispersal j  -dropper,  -cater,  -eating,  -forcer, 
-growing,  -hunting,  -naming,  -worship,  -wor- 
shipper ;  plant-bearing,  -feeding,  -stimulating  adjs. 
d.  Instrumental,  as  plant '-clothed,  -grown  adjs. 

1876  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Social,  i.xxiii.  §  181  Nowif  an  animal 
regarded  as  original  progenitor,  is  therefore  reverentially 
treated;  so  . .  may  we  expect  the  "plant-ancestor  will  be. 
1894  Gcol.  Mag,  Oct.  473  The  Carboniferous  *plant-bearing 
strata  of  Roberts'  valley.  1894  Board  Agric.  Circular  x.  4 
These  traps,  .should  be  placed  close  to  the  [hop]  hills  or 
"plant  centres.  x88o  A.  K.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  250  Fruits 
eaten  by  birds  afford  a  means  of  *p Ian t -dispersal.  1862  H. 
SPENCER  First  Princ.  H.  xiv.  §  no  Among  animals  the 
flesh-eaters  cannot  exist  without  the  *  plant-eaters.  1684  T. 
BURNET  Th.  Earth  i.  197  This  is  not  necessary  in  "plant- 
eggs  or  vegetable  seeds,  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes 
Agric,  23  Oct. an.  1 775,  The  manure  is. . equally  incorporated 
with  the  *  plant-feed  ing  stratum.  1899  Daily  News  22  Feb. 
6/3  The  belief  in  *plant-fetishes,  wherein  the  informing 
spirit  or  ghost  occupies  the  place  of  natural  property.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs's  Bot.  130  In  the  same  manner, 
from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  stems,  leaves,  hairs, 
roots,  thallus-branches,  are  simply  members  of  the  "plant- 
form.  190*  Daily  Chron.  29  Apr.  3/3  The  wild  *plant- 
grown  embankments  of  railway  cuttings.  Ibid.  10  July  3/4 
Means,  .for  restraining  injurious  *p1ant-growth  or  for  dis- 


*  Plant-Kingdom.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  n.  viii. 
§  70  'Plant-life  is  all  directly  or  indirectly  dependant  on  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  1894  Petsian  Pict.  183  A 


1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  (title)  A  Dictionary  of  Englis 
•PUtnt-namts.  1898  M.  A.  BUCKMASTER  Elem.  Arc/tit.  26  The 
acanthus  ..  was   the   favourite   *plant-ornament   with   the 
Greeks  and  Romans.     x88p  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  195 
Proofs  of  a  mild  Arctic  climate,  in  the  abundant   *plant- 


like  the  worship  of  idols  and  animals,  is  an  aberrant  species 
of  ancestor-worship.  1883  Century  Mag.  Sept.  720/2  The 
ornament  which  we  have  derived  from  Chaldean  *plant- 
worshippers. 

e.  Special  Combs. :   plant-bed,  a  stratum  con- 
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taining  fossil  plants ;  plant-beetle,  a  beetle  of 
the  family  Chrysomelidse,  feeding  on  plants,  a  leaf- 
beetle  ;  plant-breeder,  one  who  cultivates  plants 
with  the  object  of  improving  existing  varieties, 
or  producing  new  ones;  plant-cane,  a  sugar- 
cane of  one  year's  growth;  plant-cutter,  (a) 
a  passerine  bird  of  the  S.  American  genus  Phyto- 
toma,  having  the  habit  of  biting  off  the  shoots  of 
plants;  (i)  U.  S.  Hist.,  (//.)  rioters  in  early  times  in 
Virginia,  who  systematically  cut  down  the  tobacco 
plants ;  plant-feeder,  any  animal  that  feeds  upon 
plants ;  plant-food,  a  substance,  or  the  substances 
collectively,  on  which  plants  feed ;  the  food  of 
plants;  plant-marker,  a  small  tablet  of  wood, 
zinc,  terra-cotta,  etc.,  set  in  the  ground  beside 
a  plant,  and  bearing  its  name ;  plant-of-gluttony, 
rendering  of  Gael.  Ins-a-chraois,  name  for  the  dwarf 
cornel,  Cornus  suecica,  the  berries  of  which  are  re- 
puted to  stimulate  the  appetite  ('J'reas.  Bot.  1866 
s.  v.  Cornus) ;  t  plant-plot,  a  nursery  for  young 
plants;  plant-tin,  a  tinned  vessel  for  carrying 
plants,  a  botanical  case  or  vnsculum. 

1881  Kef.  Gcol.  Explor.  N.  Zealand  48  The  Mataura 
series  in  the  Hokanui  Hills  overlying  the  *plant-beds.  1816 
KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxiii.  (1818)  II.  321  The  beautiful 
tribe  of  *plant-beetles  (Chrysomcla,  F.).  1793  EDWARCS 
W.  Indies  II.  v.  i  210  *Plant-canes  in  this  soil . .  have  been 
known  in  very  fine  seasons  to  yield  two  tons  and  a  half  of 
sugar  per  acre.  1802  LATHAM  Gen.  Synops.  BirdsSupp.  II. 
212  "Plant-cutter.  1894  in  N  EWTON  Diet.  Birds  730.  1887 
MOLONEY  Forestry  W,  Afr.  101  Virgin  forest  soil  is  con- 
sidered best . .  because  it  contains  sufficient  *plant-food.  1902 
Westm.  Gaz.  17  June  12/2  There  is  no  substance  so  rich  in 
plant-food  as  the  carcass  of  an  animal.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
dei^s  Brit.  (1637)  ico  Tributes  also  were  imposed.,  for  Corne- 
grounds,  *plant-plots,  groves  or  parks.  1611  SPEED  Theat. 
Gt.  Brit,  xxiii.  (1614)  45/2  From  Creekelad  a  towne  in 
Wiltshire,  the  Academic  was  translated  unto  Oxford,  as 
unto  a  plant-plot,  both  more  pleasing  and  fruitful].  1896 
Daily  News  12  Dec.  6/2  In  the  winter  there  is  no  occupation 
for  "plant-tin  or  insect-net. 

t  Plant,  sb.'l  Obs.  Also  4-6  plaunte,  5-6- 
plante.  [ME.  fla(tt)nte,  a.  F.  plante :— L.  planta 
sole  of  the  foot.]  The  sole  of  the  foot. 

138*  WYCLIF  Acts  iii.  7  Anoon  the  groundis  and  plauntis 
\gloss  or  solis]  of  him  ben  saddid  to  gidere  ;  and  he  lippinge 
stood,  and  wandride.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  15/2  Fro  the 
plante  of  his  foot  vnto  the  toppe  of  his  heed  was  none  hole 
place.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvm.  x,  My  heeles  and  plants  Thou 
didst  from  stumbling  slip  sustaine.  1610  B.  JONSON  Masque 
of  Oberon  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  584/2  Knotty  legs,  and  plants  of 
clay,  Seek  for  ease,  or  love  delay.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist. 
Francion  xn.  24  Before  you  put  the  Iron  to  the  plant  of  his 
Feet,  give  me  a  cord. 

t  Plant, -f^.3  Obs.  rare,  [a .  F.  plant,  in  obs.  use 
'the  ground-plat  of  a  building;  also,the  foundation, 
or  ground-worke  of  a  building ;  also,  a  planting ' 
(Cotgr.),  f.  stem  of  planter  to  plant.  Cf.  It.  fianta 
a  ground-plan.]  A  ground-plan. 

1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq,  (1651)  256  Much  less  upon 
a  bare  Plant  thereof,  as  they  call  the  Schiographia  or 
Ground  lines.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stonc-Hcng  (1725)  20  The 
outward  Circle  of  Mr.  Jones  his  Plant  No.  6  of  the  Ruins. 
Ibid.  25  The  Plant  of  the  main  Structure  is  in  Diameter, 
one  third  Part  of  the  Diameter  of  the  whole  Extent,  or 
Circumvallation. 

Plant  (plant),!'.  Forms:  a.  I  plantian, plon- 
tian,  2-4  plant, T  en,  4-5  plau-,  plawnte(n,  4-6 
plante,  5  plonte, plaunt, (5  Sc.  playnt,  8  plaint), 
5-  plant.  [OE. plantian,  ad.  L. plantare  to  plant, 
fix  in  place:  cf.  PLANT  si.1  The  sense-develop- 
ment agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  F.  planter 
(i2thc.)  (:— L. plantare}.'] 

I.  To  plant  a  thing  in  or  on  a  place. 

1.  trans.  To  set  or  place  in  the  ground  so  that  it 
may  take  root  and  grow  (a  living  tree  or  herb, 
a  shoot,  cutting,  root,  bulb,  or  tuber ;  sometimes, 
a  seed  ;  also,  by  extension,  a  crop,  a  bed  of  flowers, 
a  garden,  vineyard,  orchard,  forest,  or  other  col- 
lection of  plants). 

c  825  I'etf.  Psalter  Ixxix.  9  [Ixxx.  8]  Winjeard  of  Agyptum 
du  afirdes  awurpe  3eode  &  plantades  hie.  ^807  K.  ALFRED 
Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl.  292  He  underfeng  Sa  nalgan  gesam- 
nunga  to  plantianne  &  to  ymbhweorfanne,  swae  se  ceorl  de5 
his  ortjeard.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gen.  xxi.  33  Abraham  ba  plant- 
ode  jenne  holt.  <ri2<x>  Vices  ft  Virtues  51  Ys  jeplanted 
an  iblesced  treu  amidde  Sare  hali  chereche.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  8239  (Cott.)  All  frutes  he  plantede  in  bat  place,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Set.  lVks.  III.  91  Plaunt  bou  a  vine,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  137  He  gert  plant  berin  all  maner 
of  erbez.  1526  TINDALE  i  Car.  iii.  6-7,  I  have  planted; 
Apollo  watred  ..  Nether  is  he  that  planteth  eny  thynge 
nether  he  that  watreth.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  IV.  25 
Plant..  Wild  Olive  Trees,  or  Palms,  before  the  busie  Shop. 
1752  HUME  Ess.  tr  Treat.  (1777)  I.  n.  v.  334  There  are  many 
edicts  of  the  French  king,  prohibiting  the  planting  of  new 
vineyards.  1849  LYTTON  Caxtoiis  n.  iii,  You  can  plant  a 
very  extensive  apple-orchard  on  a  grand  scale.  1868  Q. 
VICTORIA  Life  Highl.  19  Each  of  us  planted  two  trees,  a  fir 
and  an  oak. 

b.  To  introduce  (a  breed  of  animals)  into  a 
country;  to  deposit  (young  fish,  spawn,  oysters) 
in  a  river,  tidal  water,  etc.;  to  naturalize. 

1899  i9//i  Cent.  Sept.  405  Brought  from  the  Pacific  and 
'  planted  '  in  the  Great  Lakes,  these  steel-heads  are  the  most 
prized  of  all  the  Salmonidae.  1903  Daily  Chron.  25  Mar. 
7/2  Mr.  Henry  Heiman  Kaler  ..  in  1839  chartered  the 
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Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  planting  blood  horses  in 
Australia. 

C.  I'lant  out,  to  transfer  from  a  pot  or  frame  to 
the  open  ground  ;  to  set  out  (seedlings)  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  afford  room  for  growth. 

*793  Trans.  Sec.  Arts  (cd.  2)  V.  5.1  When  they  IplantsJ 
are  planted  our,  after  once  hoeing,  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  rract.  Agrit.  (ed.  4)  I. 
323  The  more  tender  kinds  should  not  be  thinned  till  some 
time  after  they  have  been  planted  out.  1858  GLFNKV  Ganf. 
F.vtry-dayBk.\wl\  Plant  out  all  the  sorts  and  sow  once  or 
twice  others  to  succeed. 

d.  intr.  Of  seed:  To  grow  into  or  form  plants. 
Cf.  PLANT  sb*  3,  from  which  this  is  perh.  directly  taken. 
1849  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  I.  55  The  seed  was  put  in 
precisely  the  same  as  [in]  the  preceding  year,  but  it  never 
planted  so  well. 

2.  To  insert,  set,  or  place  firmly,  to  fix  in  or  on 
the  ground  or  any  other  body  or  surface ;  to  set 
iloivn  or  up  in  a  firm  position  ;  to  put  or  fix  in 
position  ;  to  post,  station. 

138*  WVCLIF  Ps.  xciii.  [xciv.]  9  He  that  plauntide  the  ere, 
shal  he  not  heren?  c  1450  Tivo  Cookery-fas,  08  Make  faire 
towe  coffyns,  and  couche  bis  stuff  there-tn,  And  plonte  pynes 
aboue.  c  1470  Col.  <V  Gatv.  312  Thai  plantit  doun  ane  paily- 
eoun.  1598  BARRET  Thtor.  Warns  in.  i.  36  Hee  is  to  be 
taught  how  to  plant  his  pikeon  the  ground.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thcvenofs  Trav.  HI.  26  The  Banners  which  the  Banians 
had  planted  on  the  top  and  highest  Branches  of  it.  1711 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  89  In  the  ..Point  of 
Intersection,  plant  the  Stake  H.  1714  Land.  Gas.  No.  5248/2 
He  planted  the  British  Colours  on  the  Castle,  a  1719  ADDI- 
SON Rosamond  u.  vi,  Or  this  right  hand  performs  its  part, 
And  plants  a  dagger  in  thy  heart,  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ix.  II.  485  As  soon  as  the  prince  had  planted  his  foot 
on  dry  ground  he  called  for  horses.  x8«  KANE  Grinnell 
Ex6.  xi.  (1856)  82  To  plant  an  ice-anchor,  a  hole  is  cut 
obliquely  to  the  surface  of  the  floe.  1874  BURNAND  My  time 
xv.  127  Planting  her  elbows  on  her  knees.  1891  E.  REEVES 
Homeward  Bound  263  As  the  bull  passes  him,  he  has  to  plant 
these  two  darts  at  the  same  time  in  the  back,  and  jump  aside. 
b.  To  put  or  place  (artillery)  in  position  for 
discharging,  t  To  plant  a  siege,  to  lay  siege. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  SletdanJs  Comm.  401  b,  Plantyng  your 
ordenaunce  here  and  thereon  your  walles  and  Bulwarkes. 
1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  748  The  Capitaines.. planted  a 
strong  siege,  and  enuironed  it  round  about.  1604  E.  GRIM- 
STONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  214  The  siege  bein#  planted 
before  Escluse.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoitry\\\.  xvai,(Roxb.) 
140/2  Plant  a  peece,  is  to  order  it  for  it  discharging  that  it 
may  do  service  or  execution.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  viii. 
382  Four  swivel  guns,  .were  planted  at  the  mouth  of  each 
funnel.  i86a  CARLVLE  Frcdk.  GV.  xin.  iii.  (1872)  V.  39  Cannon 
with  case-shot  planted  themselves  in  all  the  thoroughfares. 
fig.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  \.  i.  i  This  cavill  is  not  planted 
particularly  against  my  indevours. 

O.  To  station  ^a  person) ;  esp.  (in  slang  or  vulgar 
use)  to  place  for  a  surreptitious  or  unavowed 
purpose ;  to  post  as  a  spy  or  detective. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  II.  16  The  Person 
must  be  dispos'd  and  planted  near  his  Tree,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  stand  firm.  1706  J.  DRAKE  Secret  Mem. 
Earl  of  Lficester  Pref.,  The  guard  of  his  own  creatures, 
spies  and  dependants  which  he  had  planted  about  her.  1764 
Jbon  Patron  in.  Wks.  1799  I.  353  Intelligent  people  are 
planted,  who  will  bring  me  . .  a  faithful  account  of  the 
process.  1777  WATSON  Philip  If  (1793)  I.  vm.  333  He 
planted  strong  guards  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  1842 
COBDEN  in  Money  Life  ix.  (1902)  31/1  He  was  planted  (to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase)  upon  me  by  his  party.  1891  ZANGWILL 
Bow  Mystery  151  You  plant  one  in  my  house  to  tell  my 
secrets  to  Wimp,  and  you  plant  one  in  Wimp's  house  to 
tell  Wimp's  secrets  to  me. 

d.  reft.  To  place,  station,  post,  fix  oneself;  to 
take  tip  one's  position. 

1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  in.  L  1362  Remember  well  to  plant  thee 
at  that  Door.  1754  CHATHAM  Lett.  Nepheiv  v.  34  Open 
your  chest,  place  your  head  upright,  and  plant  you  well 
upon  your  legs.  1819  SCOTT  Ivankoe  iii.  One  grisly  old 
wolf-dog  alone,  .had  planted  himself  close  by  the  chair  of 
state.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Enr.  (1894)  iii.  84  [They] 
persisted  in  planting  themselves  steadily  m  some  safe  nook. 
3.  To  found,  establish,  institute  (a  community 
or  society,  esp.  a  colony,  city,  or  church). 

c897  [see  sense  i].  1555  EDEN  Decodes  160  That  they 
rnyght  in  this  prouince  plant  a  newe  colonie  or  habitation. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  CMWHW. (1603)  146  This  hapeneth 
by  meanes  of  the  Grimme  Tartar,  that  will  neither  himselfe 
plant  townes  to  dwell  in.  .nor  suffer  the  Russie.  .to  people 
tliosu  pai  it's.  (1656  BRAMHALL  AY///< .  iii.  153  Planting  and 
ordering  schools  for  the  education  of  youth.  1676  I.  MATHER 
K.  Philip's  War  (1862)  40  In  three  and  twenty  Towns, 
there  were  Indian  Christian  Churches  Planted.  1700  PRIOR 
Carmen  Secular*  441  Let  him  unite  his  Subjects  Hearts, 
Planting  Societies  for  peaceful  Arts.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng. 
Tradesman  (1841)  II.  xli.  134  Planting  colonies  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Carolina.  1878  MACLEAR  Celts 
v.  (1879)  88  They  planted  monasteries  under  abbot -bishops. 
b.  To  settle  (a  person)  in  a  place,  establish  as 
a  settler  or  colonist.  (Cf.  PLANTATION  4.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8033  (Cott.)  Passed  war  a  thusand  ye  re, 
Sin  f>ai  war  planted  in  pat  place,  c  1375  6V.  Leg*.  Saints  ii. 
\l*anlus)  452  Sutih]faste  hirdis,  bat  has  pe  playntit  in 
hewine  reme  to  l>e  bettir  and  happhare.  c  1415  Eng.  Cong, 
frel.  24  He,  as  largh  man  &  good  prynce..owr  lond  folke 
wyll  setten  &  plan  ten  stydfastly  yn  bys  lond,  nowe  &  euer. 
'535  COVF.RDALF.  2  Sam.  vii.  10,  I  wyll  appoynte  a  place, 
and  wyll  plante  them,  that  they  maye  remayne  there,  a  1568 
Sat ir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvii.  89  In  ^our  tolbuth  sic  pre- 
souneris  to  plant.  1607  R.  TINDALL  in  Caff.  Smith's  Ivks. 
(Arb.)  Introd.  38  Wee  are  safely  e  arryued  and  planted  in 
this  Contreye  (Virginia).  1671  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  44 
In  some  Counties,  as  in  Kerry,. .few  English  were  ever 
planted.  1719  Di:  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  ix.  156  My  being 
planted  so  well  in  Brazil.  1870  FRKEMAN  Norm,  Cong* 
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(ed.  2)  I.  ii.  1 1  Teutonic  soldiers  planted  as  colonists  by  the 
Roman  government. 
o.  refi.  To  establish  oneself,  settle. 

1560  DADS  tr.  SltiJane's  Comm.  98  b,  To  selte  and  plante 
IntiiM-lf'-  there.  1699  HKNTLEV  Phttl.  152  The  Zanclaeans 
invited  the  remainder  of  the  Milesians  to  come  and  plant 
themselves  in  Sicily.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876) 
IV.  xviii.  330  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  who  planted 
himself  in  solitude  among  the  wild  forests  by  the  Ouse. 

fd.  absol.  or  intr.  To  form  a  colony  or 
colonies  ;  to  colonize ;  to  settle.  Obs. 

'535  STEWART  Croti.  Scat.  II.  450  How  King  Gre^oure 
with  his  Power  passit  in  Fyffe..and  plantit  and  pleneist  as 
he  passit.  1555  W.  WATRFMAN  Fardle  Facioru  I.  iii.  56 
The!.. made  themselues  cotages,  and  began  to  plante  in 
plompes  one  by  another.  1635  BACON  £ss.,  Plantations 
(Arb.)  534  If  you  Plant,  where  Sauages  are,  doe  not  onely 
entertaine  them  with  Trifles,  and  Gingles;  But  vse  them 
justly,  and  gratiously.  1715  DE  FOE  V(y.  round  World 
(1840)  159  It  seems  they  are  resolved  to  plant  there. 

4.  To  put,  set,  or  place  in  some  local  position; 
to  locate,  situate ;  in  pa.  pple.  situated.     Alsoyff. 

1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  14  J  4  Faire  large  townes..as  well 
planted  for  cloth  making  as  the  sayd  towne  of  Goddelmine 
or  better.  1576  FLEMING  1'anopl.  Epist.  up  In  them  I  plant 
my  chiefest  pleasure.  16*4  WOTTON  Archil,  in  Kelig.  (1651) 
205  A  Town  ..  finely  built,  but  foolishly  planted.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  I.  ii.  5  Some  perchance  will  place  their 
scorn,  where  they  ought  to  plant  their  wonder.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  ft  Pal.  iv.  (1858)  226  If  Neby-Samwll  be  the  high 
place  of  Gibeon,  then  Mizpeh  which  Dr.  Robinson  planted 
there,  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

5.  Various  Jig.  uses  derived  from  prec.  senses. 
a.  To  implant,  cause  to  take  root  and  spring  up 
or  grow ;  to  introduce,  e.  g.  an  idea  or  sentiment 
in  the  mind. 

1415  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  68  Plante  in  thyn 
herte  a  deep  contricioun.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloee  I.  Wks. 
145/2  God.  .euer  shall  kepe  in  his  church  the  right  faith  and 
righte  beleue  by  the  helpe  of  his  owne  hande  that  planted 
it.  1538  STARKF.Y  England  i.  i.  14  Thes  vertues..by  the 
bunfyte  and  powar  of  nature  in  hys  hart  are  rotyd  and 
plantyd.  1709  STEF.LE  Taller  No.  77  P  a  That  noble  Thirst 
of  Fame  and  Reputation  which  is  planted  in  the  Hearts  of 
all  Men.  1878  MACLEAR  Celts  v.  (1879)  78  It  was  his  great 
aim  to  plant  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

b.  To  fix,  settle,  establish  firmly,  as  a  principle, 
opinion,  doctrine,  religion,  practice,  or  the  like. 

1519  MORE  Dyalogei.  Wks.  159/1  Now  were,  .y"  pointes 
cf  Christes  faith  . .  knowen,  as  I  saye  and  planted  before. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramt.  Kent  (1826)  167  At  variaunce 
with  that  opinion  which  Leland  would  plant.  1638  Jumus 
Paint,  Ancients  309  If  the  history  doth  but  once  beginne 
to  plant  her  image  in  our  imagination.  17*6  DE  FOE 
Hist.  Devil  i.  i.  (1840)  5  [They]  planted  religion  in  those 
countries.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  vi.  115  Christianity,  as 
planted  by  modern  missions. 

c.  To  establish  or  set  up  (a  person  or  thing)  in 
some  position  or  state. 

a  1561  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  230  Sir,  ye  do  entend 
to  delyver  them  [the  keys] . .  and  to  plant  an  other  in  my 
rome.  1577  F.  de  L'isle's  l.egtndarie  G  iv  b,  Therof  ensued 
the  order.. established  in  the  Kings  council.. wherein  the 
Queene  mother  was  planted  vpright.  i<M  SHAKS.  L,  L.  L. 
I.  i.  165  A  man  in  all  the  worlds  new  fashion  planted.  1593 
—  Rich.  II,  v.  i.  63  Thou  which  know'st  the  way  To  plant 
vnrightfull  Kings.  1611  FLETCHER  £  MASS.  Spun.  Curate 
it.  i,  He  would  entreat  your  care  To  plant  me  in  the  favour 
of  some  man.  1612  MISSELDEN  Fret  Trade  97  They  do 
what  in  them  lyeth  to  plant  their  owne  Draperies,  and  to 
supplant  ours.  1874  S.  Cox  Pilgr.  Ps.  i.  10  Planting  himself 
on  his  habit  of  crying  unto  God  in  his  distresses. 

d.  intr.  for  refi. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxv.  vii,  Such  as  keep  His  covenaunt, 
And  on  His  testimony!!  plant.     1594  WILLOBIE  Avisa  XLV. 
v.  No  reason  rules,  where  sorrowes  plant. 
II.  With  the  place,  etc.,  as  object. 

6.  a.  To  furnish  or  stock  (a  piece  of  land)  with 
growing  plants. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  I.  xvL  17  b,  The 
earth  is  carried  into  it  and  planted  with  all  sorts  of  excellent 
fruteful  trees.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vni.  303  The 
citie  of  Bochin  . .  is  now  planted  with  date-trees.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  171  With  wild  Thyme  and  Sav'ry, 
plant  the  Plain.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  ii,  It  is  not 
supposed  that  they  were  ever  planted,  but  rather  that  they 
are  pieces  of  unreclaimed  land,  with  the  withered  vegetation 
of  the  original  brick-field.  Mod.  He  enclosed  a  piece  of 
the  common  and  planted  it  with  firs. 

b.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  number  of 
things  set  or  disposed  over  the  surface. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3146  pe  sepulture  of  a  sire.  .Was  of 
an  athill  amatist . .  Plantid  full  of  palmetres  &  many  proud 
fowles.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  345  Thai  playntyt  thar 
feild  with  tentis  and  pail^onis.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii. 
62  Thy  Temples  should  be  planted  presently  With  Homes. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  113  The  Portugal!., 
built  a  strong  castle  here,  planted  it  with  seventeene  cannon 
..and  a  thousand  musquets.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  159 
p  8  A  vast  Ocean  planted  with  innumerable  Islands.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  hng.  v.  I.  556  A  battery  was  planted  with 
some  small  guns  taken  from  the  ships. 

O.  To  furnish  a  district  with  settlers  or  colonists ; 
to  colonize  or  settle;  to  stock  with  inhabitants, 
cattle,  etc. 

<ri6o8  in  Riicclench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  75  The 
necessity  of  planting  Leitrim  with  the  greater  part  of  British. 
31677  HALF./VMW.  Orig.  Man.  it  vii.  195  He. .grants  that 
Iceland,  and  some  part  of  Greenland  were  visited  and  planted 
by  Ericus  Ruffus.  176*  Gtntl.  Mag.  101  We  cannot  spare 
people  to  plant  those  islands.  1869  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist. 
)i  Planted  it  [Media)  with  cities.  1904  Dundee  Advert. 
5  July  6/3  The  other  23  Stales  being,  .thinly  '  planted  '  wall 
horned  animals. 


PLANTAIN. 

•frd.  To  furnish  (a  vacant  church)  with  a  minister. 
Sc.  Oti. 

1574  in  Row  Hitt.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  50  That  vackand 
Kirks  be  planted,  and  stipends  assigned  to  them.  1581 
STLBBKS  Anal.  Abut.  11.  (1882)87  Most  churches  are  planted 
and  fraught  with  single  reading  ministers.  1711  Woutow 
Hist.  Cn.  Scot.  I.  iii.  119  The  Bishops  are  appointed  to 
plant  the  Kirks  which  have  vaiked  since  the  Year  1637. 

III.  Colloquial  uses,  of  slang  or  vulgar  origin. 

7.  To  deliver  (a   blow,  stroke,   thrust)  with  a 
definite  aim ;  to  cause  to  alight  or  fall.    (So  F. 
planter  un  souffle!  stir  .  .  .)     Pugilistic  slang. 

1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXXII.  76  Gully  made  play,  and 
planted  two  other  blows  on  his  adversary's  head.  _  18*9 
MAKRYAT  /•'.  Mildmay  xxvi,  I  planted  a  stomacher  in  his 
fifth  button.  1883  F.  M.  PEARO  CoHtrad.  xxii,  You  know 
how  to  plant  a  straight  blow  just  where  it  is  most  telling. 
b.  fig. 

1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Iiupr.  xix.  (1857)  337  He  finds 
•every  Highlander,  .adroit  of  fence,  in  planting  upon  him  as 
many  queries  as  can  possibly  be  thrust  in.  1882  STEVENSON 
New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  96  The  thin  tones  of  Lady  Vandaleur 
planting  icy  repartees  at  every  opening. 

8.  To  hide,  to  conceal ;  esp.  stolen  goods.    Orig. 
Thieves'  slang  ;  now  esp.  Australian. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  E  iij  b,  To  Plant,  to  hide. 
a.  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Plant,  to  lay,  place,  or  hide. 
1785  in  GROSK  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue.  1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash 
Diet.  s.  v..  To  hide,  or  conceal  any  person  . .  is  termed 
planting  him.  1817  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  A".  Wales  II.  xxi. 
60  '  Pa  I  Bill  has  planted  it '  (hid  it).  1837  J.  D.  LANG  N.  S. 
Wales  II.  51  They.. observed  the  robbers  plant  or  conceal 
a  quantity  of  the  property,  of  which  they  had  just  plundered 
the  cottage.  1840  Sydney  Herald  10  Feb.,  Conveying  horses 
out  of  the  way,  we  planting  them,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
until  a  reward  is  offered  for  their  restoration.  1901  Daily 
Chron.  29  Dec.  5/2  The  plunder  was  '  planted '  under  the 
floor  of  a  restaurant  in  Geelong. 

9.  To  plate  (gold  dust,  ore,  etc.)  in  a  mining  claim 
in  order  to  give  a  false  impression  of  its  productive- 
ness ;  to  '  salt '.  Cold-digging  slang. 

1850  READE  Gold  iv.  i,  Lcvi.  This  dust  is  from  Birmingham, 
and  neither  Australian  or  natural.  Rob.  The  man  planted 
it  for  you.  1886  P.  CLARKE  New  Chum  vi.  72  A  '  salted 
claim ',  a  'pit '  sold  for  a  £  10  note  in  which  a  nugget  worth 
a  few  shillings  had  before  been  •  planted  '. 

b.  To  plan  or  '  get  up '  by  fraudulent  methods ; 
to  devise  as  a  '  plant '  or  fraudulent  scheme. 

1892  Daily  News  27  May  3/4  Mr.  Keay  maintained  that 
the  affair  was '  planted  'between  the  two  brothers,  the  Indian 
resident  having . .  opportunities  to  carry  out  that  object. 

10.  To  abandon.     [Cf.  K.  planter  la.] 

[1814  SCOTT  Wav.  liii,  And  so  he  glided  off  and  left  me 
plante  /(}.]  iDal  BYRON  "Juan  III.  iv,  But  one  thing's  pretty 
sure  :  a  woman  planted  (Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in 
prayers)  After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted.  1851 
HOSKYNS  Talpa  18  Here  I  was,  fairly  planted,  at  the  first 
onset.  1858  HOGG  Li/e  Shelley  II.  399  For  some  six  years 
. .  he  makes  her  a  most  exemplary  husband  ;  and  then,  all 
at  once,  he  plants  her  ;  plants  her  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Plantable  (plcrntab'l),  a.  [f.  PLANT  v.  + 
-ABLK.  (Cf.  It.  piantabilc.}]  Capable  of  being 
planted  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb) ;  fit  for 
planting  or  cultivation. 

1675  EVELYN  7Vna  (1729)  14  Roots  of  any  plantable  Fruit. 
1699  DAMPIF.R  I'cy.  II.  n.  58  The  I-and  as  you  go  farther 
from  the  Sea. .becomes  of  a  more  plantable  Mould.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  17  Taking  of  such  up  as  are  of 
a  plantable  size  from  Hedge-rows  and  Woods. 

Plantad  (plarntsed),  adv.  Anal.  [f.  L.  planta 
the  sole  of  the  foot  +  -ad:  cf.  DEXTRAD.]  To- 
wards the  sole  of  the  foot. 

1808  BA.ICLAY  Mvsc*lt.r Motions  448  A  general  surface  that 
is  concave  poplitead  or  plantad,  and  another  surface  that  is 
convex  rotulad.  Ibid.,  The  motion  poplitead  or  plantad, 
commonly  called  flexion. 

t  Fla'utage.  Obs.  [a.  F.  plantage  plantation 
(1427  in  Godefroy  Comfl.),  i.  planter  to  plant : 
see  PLANT  v.  and  -AGE.] 

1.  The  cultivation  of  plants ;  planting. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  1. 14  There  are  neither  Cornes,  nor 
Wines,  nor  Village,  Plantage,  or  Cultivage.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armory  iv.  viii.  (Roxb.)  328/2  All  such  as  trade  in  tillage  of 
Land,  pasturage,  or  feeding  of  cattle  or  plantage  in  orderings 
of  orchards  and  Gardens. 

2.  Plants  in  the  mass ;  vegetation,  herbage. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <V  Cr.  HI.  ii.  184  As  true  as  steele,  as 
plantage  to  the  Moone :  As  Sunne  to  day  :  as  Turtle  to  her 
mate.  i8»5  SOUTHEY  Tale  Paraguay  in.  22  To  clear  a  circle 
there,  And  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage  round. 

Plantaginaceons  (plz  ntadjin^-Jas),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  mod.  Hot.  L.  Plant aginaftie :  see-ACEOcs.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  natural  order  Plantaginacex 
or  Plantaginex  of  herbs,  of  which  the  typical 
genus  is  Plantago,  PLANTAIN  1. 

Mod.  Littorella  is  a  plantaginaceous  genus. 

Plantagi-neous,  a.  Hot.  =  prec. 

1858  in  MAVNB  Expos.  Lex.  973/1- 

Plantain '  (pls-nt^n,  -ten).    Forms  :  3  plaun- 
tein,  4  -eyne,  -oyne,  5  -eyn ;  4-5  plawnteyn(e ; 
4  planteine,  4-6  -syn(e,  5-6  -eyne,  6-7  -an, 
-(a)ine,  69  -ane,  7  -in,  -en,  7-  plantain  ;   a 
6  playntayne,  8  plaintain.     [ME.  a.  Of  .plan 
tain,  -ein:-V..plantagin-eai  (num.  plantagoj  plai 
tain   app.  from  the  root  of  planta  sole  of  the  loot, 
in  reference  to  its  broad  prostmtc  leaves  : 
OK.  name  wttfrdde,  OHG.  •wegheita  \V  AYBREAD 
or  -BREDE  (f.  brad,  Ger.  bnit  I  r.ad).] 


PLANTAIN. 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Plan/ago,  esp.  the  Greater 
Plantain,  P.  major,  a  low  herb  with  broad  flat 
leaves  spread  out  close  to  the  ground,  and  close 
spikes  of  inconspicuous  flowers,  followed  by  dense 
cylindrical  spikes  of  seeds. 

\c  1265  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  559/27  Arnoglosa,  plauntein.] 
ciiM  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prot.  t,  T.  28  His  forheed 
dropped  as  a  stillatorie  Were  ful  of  plantayne  [l>.  rr.  -eyrie, 
-eyn  -ayn,  pleinteinj  and  of  paritone.  1390  GOWER  Ctmf. 
Ill  131  The  tenthe  sterre  is  Almareth..His  Ston  is  Jaspe, 
and  of  Planteine  He  hath  his  herbe  sovereme.  £1400 
Lanftaiic's  Cinirg.  351  Distempere  it  wib  be  luys  of  lactucc 
&  plaunteyn.  c  1440  t'nmp.  Parv.  403/1  Planteyne,  or 
plawnteyn,  herbe,  plantago.  1516  Crete  Herbal  cccxllv, 
Plantayne  or  weybrede . .  is  an  herbe  that  y»  greke  callarno- 
elosse.  It  is  called  also  . .  grete  plantayne,  and  groweth  in 
moyst  places  &  playne  feldes.  i577-*7  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
I  0/2  A  kind  of  herbe  like  vnto  plantine.  1588  SHAKS. 
£.£..£.  III.  i.  74 Or  sir,  Plantan.aplainePlantan.  1612  'Jaw 
Noble  K.  I.  il.  61  These  poore  sleight  sores  Neede  not  a 
plantin.  1617  MORVSOS  Itin.  in.  51  Those  of  Paduoa  [are 
said)  to  love  women  with  little  brests,  which  makes  their 
women  use  the  juyce  of  Plantane  to  keep  them  from  growing. 
1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  leaves  of  plantain  are 
good  for  all  sorts  of  ulcers,  and  for  cicatrizing  such  as  are 


and  varieties. 

The  chief  are  Greater  Plantain  (see  abovel ;  Broad-leaved 
P.,  Plantago  maximal  Hoary  P.,  P.  media.-,  Buck's-horn 
or  Hart 'shorn  P.  (Star  of  the  Earth),  P.  Coronopus;  Rose 
P.,  P.  major  var.  rosea;  Seaside  P.,  P.  maritima\  Long, 
Narrow-leaved,  or  Ribwort  P.,  P.  lanceolata. 

i$i6Grete  fferealcccxlv,  De  lanceolata..  .Longe plantayne 
is  good  agaynst  fystales,  yf  the  iuce  be  put  in  them  dyuers 
dayes,  it  healeth  and  sleeth  them.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \. 
Ixiii.  92  We  call  the  fourth  (kind) ..  Sea  Plantayne.  lbi,i. 
Ixiv.  95  We  may  also  call  it  Hartes  home  Plantayne,  Bucke. 
borne  Plantayne,  or  Coronop  Plantayne.  1629  PARKINSON 
Parodist  Ixxxv.  352  Plantago  Rosea.  Rose  Plantane  . .  is 
in  all  things  like  vnto  the  ordinary  Plantane  or  Ribworte . . 
but.  .hath,  .a  thicke  long  spike  of  small  greene  leaues  vpon 
short  stalkes.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Picce  II.  i.  325  That  Herb 
which  is  called  Rose  Plantane,  or  by  some,  Star  Plantane. 
1742  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistr.  103  And  plaint.iin  ribb'd,  that 
heals  the  reaper's  wound.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV. 
259  Plantago  media  (Hoary  Plantain)  ..  The  leaves  make  a 
good  astringent  lotion.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plantago  vir- 
ginica,  the  white  plantain  or  ribwort. 

2.  Applied  with  defining  words  to  other  plants 
resembling  the  plantain :  as  Bastard  Plantain ,  Li- 
mosella  aqttatica;  Water  Plantain,  Alisma  Plan- 
tago ;  Lesser  Water  Plantain,  A.  Ranunculus ; 
Least  Water  Plantain,  ?  -  Bastard  Plantain  ; 
White  Plantain,  (?)  Gnaphaliitin  americanum, 

1538  TURNER  Libelltts,  Alisma  dioscoridie  . .  officinis  & 
herbariis  plantago  aquatica . .  nostratibus  water  plantane  or 
water  waybrede.  1579  LANCHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  406 
Falling  euill,  drink  the  leaues,  roots  or  buds  of  water 
Planten.  1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  \\.  xciv.  343  Holostenm . .  is 
also  called.  .Spanish  hairie  small  Plantaine,  or  flowring  sea 
Plantaine.  1687  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  145 
They  use  also  the  Gnafaliuni  Amerkanuin,  commonly 
called  there  White  Plantain.  1760  J.  l.tEfnfrott.  £ct.Aj>p. 
323  Plantain,  Least  Water,  Limosella.  Ibid.,  Plantain, 
Star.headed  Water,  Alisma.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2) 
360/1  Alisma  ranunculoides,  or  lesser  water  plantain.  1861 
Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV.  134  Common  Mudwort..  is 
sometimes  called  Bastard  Plantain. 

3.  atlrib.  and   Comb.,  as  plantain   leaf,  hence 
plantain-leaved  adj. ;    plantain  lily,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Funkia ;   plantain  shoreweed,  Litto- 
rella  lacustris ;  plantain-water,  a  decoction  made 
from  the  plantain. 

1592  SHAKS.  Kom.  Sf  Jul.  I.  li.  52  Romeo.  Your  "Plantan 
leafe  is  excellent  for  that.  Ben.  For  what  I  pray  thee? 
Romeo.  For  your  broken  shin.  1747  WKSLEY  Prim.  Physic 
(1762)  37  A  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  Nettles  and  Plantane 
leaves.  1789  J.  PILKINGTON  \'ievj  Derbysh.  I.  395  *Plan- 
tain-leaved  Sandwort.  1882  Garden  9  Sept.  225/1  This 
*Plantain  Lily  should  be  grown  by  everyone  as  a  pot  plant. 
1879  PRIOR  Plant-names  (ed.  3),  *riantain-Shoreiveed,  a 
weed  of  the  plantain  tribe  found  beside  lakes  and  ponds. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guiltemeau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  25/2  They  wasbe 
it  with  *Plantine-water. 

Plantain  2  (plaa-ntein,  -ten).  Now  Obs.  or  rare. 
Forms :  6  plantayne,  -in,  -yne,  7-  plantain, 
[a.  obs.  'R. plantain  (iGthc.  in  Godef.) ,  plantoine, 
used  beside  platane,  ad.  L.  platanus  plane-tree, 
PLATAN,  of  which  there  was  also  a  med.  or  early 
mod.L.  by-form  plantanus :  cf.  PLANTAIN  3.]  The 
Plane  (Platanus  onentalis].  Also  allrib.,  as 
plantain  leaf,  tree. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ecclits.  xxiv.  14,  I  am  exalted  like  as  a 
plantayne  tre  [Vulg.  plattintts\  by  the  water  syde.  1553 
BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  L  viij,  The  nuer  was  shadowed  ouer 
wyth  Plantyne  and  Pople  trees  \platani  quoqut  et  popnli\. 
l6o8TopSF.Li.Serf  cuts  (1658)  711  To  Plantain-leaves  [platani 
romis\  the  Sparrow  did  her  young  commit.  1791  GILPIN 
Forest  Scenery  I.  291  In  Turkey  it  is  common  to  see  inferior 
buildings  raised  around  the  bole  of  a  large  plantain.  1843 
BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xliv,  In  the  streets  of  Aranjuez,  and 
beneath  the  mighty  cedars  and  gigantic  elms  and  plantains 
which  compose  its  noble  woods. 

Plantain3  (plae'nts'n,  -ten).  Forms:  6  platan, 
6-8  plantane,  7-8  -an,  -aine,  -ine,  7-  plantain, 
(7-8  plaintain).  [In  i6th  c.  platan,  plantan(e, 
ad.  Sp.  platano,  pldnlano,  in  same  sense,  identical 
in  form  with  platano,  pldntano  plane-tree :  see 
PLANTAIN  2,  PLATAN,  PLANE  i*.i 
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There  is  no  similarity  of  aspect  or  nature  between  the  plane- 
tree  and  the  plantain  (a  fact  noted  already  by  D'Acosta  in 
1590),  so  that  no  reason  appears  for  a  transfer  of  the  name 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  It  has  therefore^  been 
suggested  that  in  this  sense  pldtano  was  a  corruption  of 
some  native  name.  And,  in  fact,  the  plantain  or  banana 
appears  in  Ant.  Biet's  Galibi  Dictionary  of  1664,  and  again 
in  that  of  1763,  as  palatana,  in  Raymond  Breton's  Carib 
Diet,  of  1665  as  '  Baldtana,  grosses  bananes ',  and  in  the 
Arawak  lang.  as  pratane.  But  there  appears  to  be  no 
material  for  determining  whether  these  are  native  words,  or 
merely  corruptions  of  the  Spanish.  The  Tupi  name  of  the 
fruit  is  pacova.  ] 

1.  A  tree-like  tropical  herbaceous  plant  (Musa 
paradisiaca)  closely  allied  to  the  Banana  (Jif.  sapi- 
entuni),  having  immense  undivided  oblong  leaves, 
and  bearing  its  fruit,  for  which  it  is  extensively 
cultivated,  in  long  densely-clustered  spikes. 

MUSH  Paradisiaca  and  M.  sapientum  (the  Banana),  if 
really  distinct  species,  are  very  closely  allied,  and  some^  of 
their  numerous  varieties  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  The 
names  plantain  and  banana  are  also  imperfectly  differen- 
tiated. In  the  West  Indies,  Western  Africa,  etc.,  banana  is 
applied  to  the  forms  with  a  purple-spotted  stem,  and  a 
smaller  and  more  delicate  fruit,  which  is  eaten  raw; 
while  the  name  plantain  is  given  to  those  with  larger  and 
coarser  fruit,  which  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable;  but  in  India 
this  usage  is  reversed,  plantain  being  the  general  name : 
see  Yule  Hobson-Jobson.  In  French,  banane  is  the  general 
name  for  both  ',  so  bananier  a  banana-  or  plantain-tree. 

[i«5  EDEN  Decades  n.  197  (tr.  of  Italian  version,  1534,  of 
Oviedo's  Spanish,  1526)  There  are  also  certeine  plantes 
which  the  Christians  caul  Platani.  1589  PARKE  tr.  Men- 
doza's  Hist.  China  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  330  Orange  trees, siders, 
limas,  plantanos,  and  palmas.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot, 
xvi.  Ixix.  1497  TheyofBiassile  call  the  tree  Paquouere  and  the 
fruit  Pacova,  Oviedus  and  Acosta  call  it  Platanus,  for  what 
cause  is  not  knowne.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  fy  Ullaa's  Voy. 
(ed.  3)  I.  74  The  most  common  of  all  are,  the  platanos... 
These  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  is  the  banana,. .the 
second,  .are  the  dominicos.  ..The  third  are  the  quincos.] 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acpsta's  Hist.  Indies  IV.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  I.  241  The  first  that  shall  be  needefulle  to  treate  of 
is  the  Plantain,  or  Planlano,  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  .  .The 
reason  why  the  Spaniards  call  it  platano  (for  the  Indians 
had  no  such  name)  was,  as  in  other  trees,  for  that  they  have 
found  some  resemblance  of  the  one  with  the  other,  even  as 
they  called  some  fruites  prunes,  pines,  and  cucumbers,  being 
far  different  from  those  which  are  called  by  those  names  in 
Castille.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  121  Plantains,  that  haue  a 
broad  flaggy  leafe,  growing  in  clusters,  and  shaped  like 
cucumers.  Ibid.  289  A  gioue  of  Plantines.  1657  LlGON 
Barboitces  81  The  Bonano  differs  nothing  from  the  Plantine, 
in  the  body  and  leaves,  but  only  this,  that  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  lesse,  and  the  bodie  has  here  and  there  some 
blackish  spots. ..This  fruit  is  of  a  sweeter  taste  then  the 
Plantine.. we  find  them  as  good  to  stew,  or  preserve  as  the 
Plantine.  ..  This  tree  wants  a  little  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Plantine.  1607  DAMPIER  r'cy.  (1699)  316.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
F..  India  <y  P.  19  Lower  than  these,  but  with  a  Leaf  far 
broader,  stands  the  Curious  Plantan.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy. 
round  World  I.  254  They  handed  up  to  us  a  green  stem  of 
a  plantane.  1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldfs  Trav.  I.  vi.  205  An 
acre  planted  with  plantains  produces  nearly  twenty  times 
as  much  food  as  the  same  space  sown  with  corn.  1882 
Garden  22  July  65/2  A  large  specimen  of  this  fine  Plantain 
is  now  flowering  in  the  Victoria  house  -*t  Kew. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  a  long,  somewhat  pod- 
shaped  or  cucumber-like,  fleshy  fruit  (botanically 
a  berry) ;  it  forms  a  staple  food  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  human  race  within  the  tropics. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  197  This  cluster  owght  to  bee  taken 
from  the  plant,  when  any  one  of  the  Platans  begynne  to 
appere  yelowe.  1628  World  Encamp,  by  Sir  F.  Dtake (Hakl. 
Soc.)  142  Fruit  which  they  call  Figo..,  but  it  is  no  other 
than  that  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portingalls  have  named 
Plantanes.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  183  Bananas  or 
Plantanes.  1697^  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  311  The  Plantain  I 
take  to  be  the  King  of  all  Fruit.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
<$-  P.  40  Bonanoes,  which  are  a  sort  of  Plantain,  though  less, 
yet  much  more  grateful.  1740  JOHNSON  Life  Drake  Wks.IV. 
418  Ripe  figs,  cocoes,  and  plantains.  1777  G.  FORSTER 
l^oy.  ronnd  World  I.  343  Loads  of  horse-plantanes,  a  coarse 
sort,  which  grows  almost  without  cultivation.  1860  E.  I1.. 
COWELL  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1904)  167,  I  generally  keep  to 
plaintains,  which  are  like  a  very  poor  pear,  grafted  on  a 
potato.  1875  J.  THOMSON  Straits  Malacca  8  Of  the  pisang 
or  plantain  . .  there  are  over  thirty  kinds  of  which  the 
Pisang-mas,  or  golden  plantain, . .  though  one  of  the  smallest, 
is  nevertheless,  most  deservedly  prized.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  Africa  38  Along  the  Coast,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa, 
the  coarser,  flat-sided  kinds  of  banana  are  usually  called 
plantains,  the  name  banana  being  reserved  for  the  finer 
sorts,  such  as  the  little  '  silver  banana '. 

3.  Applied  with  defining  words  to  other  plants 
allied  to  or  resembling  the  plantain  ;   as  Bastard 
Plantain  (see  quot.  1866);  Wild  Plantain,  (a) 
the  Indian  Shot  or  Plantain-shot  ( Canna  indica) ; 
(o)  the  Manilla  Hemp  plant  (Musa  textilis). 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  365  Wild  Plantane  Tree.  This 
beautiful  plant  grows  wild  in  most  of  the  cooler  mountains 
of  Jamaica.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Bastard  Plantain,  Heliconift 
Bihai.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  181  Even  the 
hardy  wild-plantain  (Canna  indica)  with  its  brilliant  yellow 
stem  and  scarlet  flowers  . .  was  reduced  to  a  bare  stem  and 
branches. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  t»  plantain-drink,  -garden, 
-leaf,  -stalk,   -tree ;    plantain-cutter,   plantain- 
eater,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Musophaga  or  of  the 
family    Musophagidee,    a    TOI:RACO  ;     plantain- 
meal,  the  powdered  substance  of  the  dried  fruit 
of  the  plantain  ;  plantain-shot,  a  name  given  to 
Canna  indica,  the  Indian  Shot  (see  quot.  1750); 
plantain-walk,  a  plantation  of  plantains. 


PLANTATION. 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  ii.  100  In  the 
Barbada's  they  have  many  Drinks  unknown  to  us ;  such 
as  are  Perino,  the  *P!antane-drink  [etc.].  xBpt  LATHAM 
Synof'S.  Birds  Suppl.  II.  104  *Plantain-eater. .  .This  beauti. 
ful  bird  is  found  on  tbe  plains  near  the  borders  of  rivers  in 
the  province  of  Acra,  in  Guinea,  and  is  said  to  live  princi- 
pally on  the  fruit  of  the  plantain.  1866  OWEN  Vcrtcbr.  A  aim. 
II.  12  Musophagidx  . .  Touraco  or  Plantain-eater.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy.  (1699)  167  These  wild  Indians  have  ..  good 
"Plaintain-Gardens;  for  Plantains  are  their  chiefest  food. 
1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  37  He  eats  on  a  green  *Plantane- 
Leaf.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  305  Portions.. were  distri- 
buted on  plantain  leaves  to  each  guest  by  the  Brahmins.  1871 
KINGSLEY  At  Last  xvi,  Why  should  not  *Plantuin-meal  be 
hereafter  largely  exported  for  the  use  of  the  English  working 
classes?  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  168  The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  small  capsulae,  each  inclosing  a  round  black 


stalkes  hitteth  euery  one.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot. 
xvi.  Ixix.  1495  Musaarbor.  The  Indian  Figge  or  "Plantaine 
tree.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  29  The  Plantin  Tree  is 
natural  to  America.  1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)25 
The  'Plantane- Walks  are  usually  made  choice  of,  for  such 
Nurseries.  1812  S.  ROGERS  Columbus  Poems  (1839)  44 
Thro'  plantain-walks  where  not  a  sun-beam  plays. 

Plantal  (plae-ntal),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  PLANT 
+  -AL,  after  animal.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
a  plant ;  vegetable ;  used  by  Henry  More  and 
other  Platonists  to  translate  Gr.  QVTIKOS,  applied 
to  the  lowest  and  simplest  kind  of  life  in  living 
beings :  see  quots. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  n.  xv,  When  to  plantall 
life  quick  sense  is  ti'd.  Ibid.  \\.  iii.  i.  ix,  Three  centres 
hath  the  soul ;  One  plantall  hight.  1656  —  Enthus.  Tri. 
3  A  man  differs  in  them  little  from  a  Plant,  which  there- 
fore you  may  call  the  Vegetative  or  Plantall  faculties  of  the 
Soul.  1659  —  Immort.  Soul  m.  i.  328  The  same  . .  made 
him  surmise  that  the  most  degenerate  Soules  did  at  last 
sleep  in  the  bodies  of  Trees,  and  grew  up  meerly  into  Plantal 
life.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Sysl.  Pref.  10  A  fourth 
athelstick  form . .  concluded  the  world  not  to  be  an  animal, 
..but  onely  one  huge  plant  or  vegetable,  having  an  artificial, 
plantal,  and  plastick  nature.  173*  H.  BROOKE  Univ.  Beauty 
m.  273  Wide  o'er  the  bank  the  plantal  reptile  bends,  Adown 
its  stem  the  rooty  fringe  depends.  1789  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus" 
Comm.  II.  288  A  plantal  nature,  and  a  power  of  acting  on 
body,  which  is  denominated  <£vTiicor,  when  it  enters  the  lunar 
globe.  1816  —  in  Pamphleteer  VIII.  461  Wholly  changed 
..into  a  plantal  condition  of  being.  1889  N.  S.  SHALER  in 
Cliautanguan  Oct.  19  Some  forms  range  through  a  great 
variety  of  physical  and  plantal  conditions. 

Plaiit-a  iiimal.  Now  rare.  [a.  early  mod.L. 
plantanimal,  invented  by  Bude  (Bndaeus,  1508  in 
Annot.  in  Pandectas"}  to  render  Gr.  fatyvTov.  Cf. 
G.  pjlanzent/iier.] 

1.  A  zoophyte  or  '  animal  plant '. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  134  Though  plant  animalls 
doe  multiply,  they  doe  it  not  by  copulation,  but  in  away 
analogous  unto  plants.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agriffa's  Occ. 
Philos.  188  In  Elements  there  are  five  kinds  of  mixt  bodies, 
viz.  Stones,  Metals,  Plants,  Plant-Animals,  Animals,  [a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  ii.  47  Animals . .  that  are  almost 
in  the  nature  of  Plants, called  Zoophyta  or  Plant  animalia.} 
1707  Ctnios.  in  Husb.  ff  Card.  87  A  Zoophyte,  that  is,  a 
Plant-Animal.  1853  Zoologist  II.  405^  The  plant-animals 
of  the  sea  are  revealed  to  us  in  all  their  loveliness.  1879 
tr.  HaeckeCs  F.vol.  Man  I.  viii.  196  Plant  animals  (Zooph ytal. 

f  2.  A  plant-like  animal  growth.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1663  BOYLF.  Use/.  Exp.  Kat.  Philos.  n.  App.  346  Hartshorn 
..  grow's  to  a  considerable  bulk  like  a  Vegetable,  and  is 
(unlike  most  other  Homes  of  Animals)  at  certain  set  Periods 
of  time,  deciduous,  .this  Plant-Animal  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
does  [etc.]. 

1 3.  fig.  A  dull,  inert,  or  stupid  person.   Obs. 

1673  SftOO  him  Bayes  40, 1  suppose  Trans  does  not  think 
himself  a  plant-animal.  1687  M.  CLIFFORD  Notes  Dryden 
L  4  If  thou  art  not  the  dullest  Plant-Animal  that  ever  the 
Earth  produced,  all  [etc.].  1706  HEARNE  Collect.  25  Oct. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  298  He  being  but  a  degree  from  a  Natural,  and 
upon  y*  Account.. stiled  the  Plant  Animal. 

Plantar  (plze-ntw),  a.  Anat.  [acl.  l^.plantaris 
adj.,  f.  planta  sole  of  the  foot.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Plantar,  belonging  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 
1741  A.  MONRO  Anat.  Nei-ves  (ed.  3)  S9  The  two  plantar 
Nerves.  1831  Ettcycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  10/2  It  is  well 
known  that  the  horse  supports  himself  on  the  plantar  surface 
of  the  coffin  bone  only.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  18  The 
dorsal  and  plantar  aspects  of  the  limb. 

II  Planta'tinm.  Obs.  rare.  Also  anglicized 
as  Pla-ntary.  [L.  plantarium  (Plin.),  f.  planta 
a  slip,  young  plant.]  A  nursery  ground  ;  alsofe 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  I.  19  Seminaryes  and  plantaryes  of 
pride  and  luxury.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  38  A  very 
small  Plantarium  or  Nursery,  will  in  a  few  years,  stock  a 
vast  Extent  of  Ground. 

Plantation  (plsent^-Jan).  [ad.  I.,  plantation- 
em  planting,  transplanting,  n.  of  action  f.  planlare 
to  plant;  see  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  plantation  (1486).] 

1.  The  action  of  planting,  the  placing  of  plants 
in  the  soil  so  that  they  may  grow.  Now  rare. 

£•1450  Mirour  Saluaciann  1065  Aarons  ;erde^  fructified 
without  plantacioune.  1612  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  I'irgtnta  ID 
In  Aprill  they  begin  to  plant,  but  their  chiefe  plantation  is 
in  May.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  419  In  Bowre  and  field 
he  sought,  where  any  tuft  Of  Grove  or  Garden-Plot  more 
pleasant  lay,  Thir  tendance  or  Plantation  for  delight.  17*4 
SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  II.  129  The  mamfes 
defects  in  the  acts  concerning  the  plantation  of  trees.  ™io 
T.  TAYLOR  in  Pamphleteer  VIM.  469  She  instructed  the 
Eleusinians  in  the  plantation  of  corn. 


PLANTATION. 

b.  Jig.  The  action  of  establishing  or  founding 
anything,   e.  g.  a  religion  ;    the  implanting  (of  a 
quality) ;  ftlic  laying  out  (of  wealth). 

1605  BACON  Adr.  Learn.  i.  vi.  §  i  j  Those  instruments, 
which  it  pleased  God  to  us«  Tor  the  plantation  of  the  faith. 
t6ao  1C.  BLOUXT/AW*  SN&S.  327  The  place  where  holinesse, 
and  religion,  aymcd  to  haue  their  principal!  plantation. 
1654  tr.  Scmtfry's  Curia  Pol.  183  Heaven  and  Nature 
concur  in  the  plantation  of  that  quality  [fortitude]  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  1795  HOKSLEY  Strnt.  (1811)  347  The  planta* 
tion  of  churches  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

c.  The  settlement  of  persons  in  some  locality  ; 
esp.  the  planting  of  a  colony  ;  colonization. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  /fist.  Irel.  Ep.  !><•<!..  Not  for  ame  religion 
or  plantation  of  a  Commonwealth.  1610  T.  BLKNER- 
HASSKT  (title)  A  Direction  for  the  Plantation  in  Ulster, 
1610  (title)  A  true  and  sincere  Declaration  of  the  Purpose 
and  Ends  of  the  Plantation  begun  in  Virginia.  16x5  X. 
CARPENTER  Geog.  Del,  n.  xiii.  (1635)  213  The  first  planta- 
tion of  Inhabitants  immediately  after  the  Deluge,  a  1645 
HABINGTON  Surv.  Wore,  in  Wore.  Hist.  See,  Proc.  ir.  317 
Before  theyre  plantation  in  Worcestershire  they  weare  of 
Rageley.  1671  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  v»,  The  old  protestants 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James's  plantation.. did  not 
much  love  the  new  English,  who  came  over  since  1641. 
1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  in.  xvi.  143  Before  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  plantation  of  our  colonies,  the  interest 
of  money  was  generally  twelve  per  cent,  all  over  Europe. 
1870  A  tkemenm  23  July  1 10/2  Plantation  meant  the 
establishment  of  Englishmen  as  landowners  in  Ireland,  the 
extermination  of  native  proprietors,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  inhabitants  at  large  to  slavery. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  growing  plants  of  any  kind 
which  have  been  planted. 

1569  Rer.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  32  Destroy  and  put 
away  . .  all  biggtngis,  muni  tion  Is,  plantations  and  commo- 
diteis  within  and  about  the  same.   1649  BLITHK  Eng.  Iwtprov. 
Impr.  (1653)  *57  So  thou  must  go  on  throughout  thy  whole 
Plantation.     1658  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Card.  Cyrus  i(  Which 
was  no  ordinary  plantation,  if. .it  contained  all  ktndes  of 
Plants.     1741  Compl.  Fani.-Piece  n.  iii.  404  Make  Planta- 
tions of  the  Suckers  or  Cuttings  of  Goosberries,  Currants, 
and  Rasberries.     1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Oniont  About 
October  all  their  leaves  die  away,  which  has  occasioned 
some  to  think  all  the  plantation  [/.  <-.  onion-bed]  lost.     1846 
J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  71  Culture,  &c.  of 
the  Common  Artichoke.  . .  I  also  prefer  one  single  row  to 
a  regular  plantation  or  bed,  on  account  of  the  better  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air. 

b.  Now,  esp.t  a  wood  of  planted  trees. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  iv.  15  You  will  have 
the  true  Plott  of  your  Ground,  or  Park,  or  Wood-land, 
or  Plantation.  1739  GRAY  Let.  Poems  (1775)  71  On  either 
hand  vast  plantations  of  trees,  chiefly  mulberries  and 
olives.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed. a) s.  v.  Lhanbryd.^. plain 
..covered  with  corn,  grass,  or  plantations.  1846  MCCULLOCH 
Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (iB$4)  I.  546  During  the  last  half  century, 
many  very  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  planta- 
tions of  Scotland... The  total  woodland  must,  at  this  moment 
.  .considerably  exceed  1,000,000  acres. 

f3.  fig.  That  which  has  been  planted,  founded, 
or  settled,  as  an  institution,  a  mission  station.  Obs. 

1570  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (ed.  a)  1053/1,  I  take  it  [auricular 
confession]  for  a  plantation,  not  planted  by  God  in  his 
worde.    1653  E.  CHISBNHALE  Cath.  Hist.  83  The  Apostles 
amongst  themselves  were  equall,  and  their  several!  planta- 
tions coordinate  and  equal.     1704  NELSON  Fest.  -\  Fasts 
vii.  (1739)  90  Both  [were]  sent  down  by  the  Apostles  to 
Samaria,  to  settle  the  Plantations  Philip  had  made. 

b.  An  oyster-bed :  see  PLANT  v.  I  b. 

1891  W.  K.  BROOKS  Oyster  127  Before  the  bottom  was 
laid  out  in  private  plantations,  there  were  very  few  persons 
living  there. 

4.  A  settlement  in  a  new  or  conquered  country ; 
a  colony.  Also  transf.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  (Cf.  I  c.) 

Chiefly  those  formed  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  forfeited 
lands  in  Ireland  ;  also,  the  ancient  colonies  of  Greece,  etc. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Betknlia's  Rescue  1.385  (Bees)  Else- where 
to  plant  their  goodly  Colonies  ;  Which  keep,  still  constant, 
in  their  new  Plantation,  i6ja  CAPT.  SMITH  (title)  New 
Englands  Trials.  ..With  the  present  estate  of  that  happie 
Plantation,  begun  by  but  60  weake  men  in  the  yeare  1620. 
1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  i.  ii.  (1636)  86  In  America,  there 
be  diverse  Plantations  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French. 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  160  Heraclea,  a  plantation 
of  the  city  of  Megara.  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Aritk.  Pref., 
Ireland  and  the  Plantations  in  America . .  are  a  Burthen 
to  England.  1769  Junius  Lett.  i.  (1820)  6  A  new  office 
is  established  for  the  business  of  the  plantations.  1800 
COLQUHOUN  Connn.  Thames  xi,  328  All  goods  of  the  pro. 
duce  of  Ireland,  and  the  British  Plantations.  1865  MERIVALE 
Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ix'rii.  42  Roman  plantations,  and  possibly 
military  stations  also  reached  even  to  the  Dniester. 
t  b.  A  company  of  settlers  or  colonists.  Obs. 

1647  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  231  Ascaniu*  . .  carrying  forth 
a  plantation  of  men,  .  .found  a  white  sow  with  30.  pigges 
sucking  her.  1651  HOBBBS  £«Tr&sM.  it.  xxiv.  (1839)  239  Those 
we  call  plantations,  or  colonies,  .are  numbers  of  men  sent  out 
from  the  commonwealth,  under  a  conductor,  or  governor,  to 
inhabit  a  foreign  country,  either  formerly  void  of  inhabi* " 
tants,  or  made  void  then  by  war.  a  1715  BURNF.T  Own 
Time  (1823)  II.  321  (an.  1682)  This  revivea  among  them  [the 
sentry]  a  design,  .of  carrying  over  a  plantation  to  Carolina. 
O.  To  send  (prisoners,  etc.)  to  the  plantations, 
i.e.  to  penal  service  or  indentured  labour  in  the 
colonies,  *  a  method  of  treating  criminals  of  all 
kinds  much  in  favour  during  the  1 7th  century* 
(C.  H.  Firth  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.>  1889,  335). 

As  the  labour  was  chiefly  on  the  plantations  in  sense  5,  the 
phrase  tended  to  be  associated  with  that  sense. 

1650  Acts  Parl.  Scot.  (Reed,  ed.)  VI.  n.  745  b,  To  deliver 
unto  M*  Samuel  Clarke,  to  transport  to  Virginia,  900 
prisoners  of  the  Scots  (taken  at  DunbarJ..  according  to  such 
desires  as  shall  bee  made  by  anie  who  will  carrie  them  to 
plantations  not  in  enmity  to  this  Commonwealth.  1655 
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•    Mtrcuritts Politicus  24-31  May,  Divers  person.*,  .who  were 

in  the  late  rebellious  insurrection,  were  to  be  sent  away  to 

|    the  foreign  plantations.      6-1664  in  Burnet  Own   Time   n. 

,    (1724)  I.  209  If  his  Majesty  had  any  such   intention,  he 

i    would  rather  choose  to  be  sent  to  a  plantation.    1760  BUUKK 

j    Corr.  (1844)  I.  73  Will  the  law  suffer  a  felon  sent  to  the 

plantations,  to  bind  himself  for  life?    1849  MACAULAY  /list. 

|    £ng,  v.  I.  660  Some  of  them  had  been  hanged :  .  .and  the 

rest  should  be  sent  to  the  plantations. 

6.  An  estate  or  farm,  esp.  in  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical country,  on  which  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  or  other  crops  are  cultivated,  formerly 
chiefly  by  servile  labour  :  see  PLANTER  4, 

1706  PHI U.IPS,  Plantation,  a  Spot  of  Ground  in  America 
for  the  planting  of  Tobacco,  Sugar-canes,  &c.  1719  DE  FOE  ' 
Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xi.  180,  I  had  ..two  plantations  in  the 
island.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  85  A  person  .. 
devised  to  trustees ..  a  plantation  in  the  island  of  Grenada, 
upon  trust.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Attter.  II.  143  They 
were  seized  upon  by  two  slaves  of  the  neighbouring  planta- 
tion. 1898  BESANT  Orange  Girl  it.  xxv, In  Virginia  every 
estate  is  a  plantation . .  with  its  servants  and  slaves. 

f6.  That  on  which  any  structure  is  planted; 
a  base,  a  foundation,  a  platform.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  352  You  had  better  under- 
take to  find  out  a  Plantation  for  Archimedes  his  Engines 
to  move  the  Earth.  1688  CAPT.  J.  S.  Fortification  69 
Platforms,  .are  the  Plantations  where  the  Guns  are  laid. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  (in  senses  i ,  *}  plantation- 
hoe,    -making  \   plantation-like    adj.  ;    (sense    4) 
plantation-aloe ',  ^ -cause t  f -clerk ',  \-land>  -sugar \ 
plantation-built  adj. ;  (sense  5)  plantation-coolie ', 
-dance,   -house,    -mansion^   -negro,   -slave,   style ; 
f  plantation-acre,  an  acre  in  plantation-measure; 
=  the   Irish   acre;    j  plantation-measure,   the 
variety  of  land-measure  formerly  used  in  the  plan- 
tations of  Ireland,   in  which  toe  acre  contained 
7840  sq.  yards ;  plantation-mill,  a  mill  suitable 
for  use  on  a  plantation,  for  crushing  oats,  etc.  ; 
f  Plantation  Office,  early  name  of  the  Colonial 
Office;  plantation  song,  a  song  of  the  kind  sung 
by  negroes  on  the  American  plantations. 

i77i-»  Irish  Act  n  %  12  Geo.  ///,  c.  21  §  5  Any  bog  of 
less  dimensions  than  ten  "plantation  acres.     1766  Compl. 
Fanner  s.  v.  Purging,  The  Succotrine  aloes  should  always 
be  preferred  to  the  Barbadoes,  or  "plantation  aloes.     1709 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4541/3  The  Ship  Holland  .  .^Plantation- 
built.    £1744  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1753)  II.  i.  xii.  68  Any 
other    British   or  plantation-built   ship,     a  1715    BURNET 
Ow*  Time  in.  (1724)  I.  298  There  was.,  a  *Plantation-    j 
cause  at    the    Council    board.      1684    E.   CHAMBBRLAYNE 
Pres.  St.  England  n.  (ed.  15)  241  Ricard  Savage,  *Planta-    i 
tion  Clerk,    a.  1860  ALB.  SMITH  Lond.  Med.  Stud,  (1861)  10    j 
He  was  about  to  practise  his  *plan  tat  ion -dance  up-stairs, 
and  ..  the  ceiling  might  come  down.     1766  Compl.  Fanner    • 
s.v.  Lvcemt  Before  that  time  the  flat  "plantation-hoe  may    ; 
be  used.    17x1  DE  FOB  Col.  Jack  (1840)  283,  I  came  to  the 
*  plantation-house.     1639  Irish  Act  15  Chas.  /,  sess.  n.  c,  6    J 
§  2  Towns,  villages,  hamlets,  lands,,  .usually  called  *planta-    I 
tion  lands,  in  or  neere  the  territories  of  Cloncolman.    1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  if.  Africa  642  He  did  his  utmost  to  try 
and  get  the  natives  to  embark  on  "plantation-making,  ably 
seconded  by  Mr.  Billington,  the  botanist.      1642  Act  18 
Chas.  /,  c.  36  (.Ireland)  "Plantation  measure,. .  every  Acre 
thereof  .shall  consist  of  eightscore  Pearches  or  Poles,  .of  one 
and  twenty  foot.     1771-*  Irish  Act  n  #  12  Geo.  Ill,  c.  21 
§  2  No  greater  quantity  of  such  bog  shall  be  so  set  to  any 
one  person  than  fifty  acres,  plantation  measure.     1866  A. 
FLINT Princ.  Med.  (1880)  51 1  Among  the  "plantation  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States.    1753  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  (ed.  5) 
1 1.  104  Where  formerly  was  kept  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  now  abolished,  is  the  "Plantation- 
office.      1871   DE  VERE  Americattisms   116  The  Negro- 
minstrel  is  the  artist  who  blackens  his  face,  adopts  the 
black  man's  manner  and  instrument,  and  recites  his  field 
and  "plantation  songs.     1896  HUNGERFORU  Ztfwr/ydWxiii. 
127  Singing  plantation  songs  to  the. .banjo. 

Hence  Flanta-tioner,  one  who  took  part  in  the 
plantation  of  Ulster ;  f  Planta'tionite,  a  colonist. 

1756  Monitor  No.  71  II.  184  Hear  ye  men  of  Britannia  1 
gjve  ear  ye  . .  Plantation ites  1  and  such  as  dwell  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  1888  J.  HARRISON  Scot  in  Ulster  iv.  56 
The  '  plantattoners  '  came  accompanied  by  clergymen. 

t  Planta'tor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  late  L.  plant&ior 
(Augustine)  a  planter,  transplanter,  f.  plantdre  to 
plant ;  see  -ATOB.] 

1.  One  who  transplants  something,  e.  g.  a  custom. 
i6u  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  438  Can  you  draw  from  them  [i.e. 

the  Trench] ..  a  greater  draught,  then  they  draw  from  the 
Italian, for  first  they  be  Imitators;  next,  Mutators;  thirdly, 
Temptators;  and  lastly,  your  Plantators,  in  all  the  varieties 
of  vanity. 

2.  A  settler,  colonist,  *  planter  \ 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  411  A  great  discouragment  for  our 
collonizd  plantators  there.  1654  H.  L'£STRANGE  Chas.  I 
(1655)  123  This  year  the  protestants  and  English  plantators 
in  Ireland,  began  to  grow  into  some  discontent. 

Plant-bug,  [f.  PLANT  sbl  +  BUG  j£.2]  Any 
one  of  various  hemipterous  insects  (esp.  of  the 
family  Capsidfe)  that  infest,  and  feed  upon  the 
juices  of,  plants.  Cf.  PLANT-LOUSE. 

1864  Reader  No.  97.  572/1  Aphides,  or  plant-bugs. 

Planted  (planted), ppl  a.  [f.  PLANTS.  +  -ED1.] 
1.  Set  in  the  ground,  as  a  plant ;    fixed  in  the 
ground,  set  up,  established,  etc.  :  see  PLANT  v. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-\Viilcker  500/4  Insitns,  planted  or  graffed.  j 

<•  1440   rromp.  Parrt.  403/1    Plantyd,   Mantatus.      .11625  j 
JAS.  I  Ps.  i.  3  Hee  shall  be  like  a  planted  tree.    1685  BAXTER 

Paraphr.  N.  T.  Acts  xv.  36  Converted  Souls  and  Planted  , 

Churches,  must  be  further  visited.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  \ 

(1839)  23/3  The  planted  standard  falls  Upon  the  heaving  \ 
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ground.  1864  WRBSTR«(  Planted  (Joinery),  fixed  in  place, 
as  a  projecting  member  or  molding,  after  having  been  fir&t 
wrought  on  a  separate  piece  of  Muff. 

2.  Furnished  with  plants,  trees,  etc. 

14..  Yoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  508/32  Obtitus, . . by-«t  a  bowte, 
or  plant  yd  a  bowte.  1710  L>E  tot:  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  vii.  118 
It  looked  like  a  planted  garden.  1849  MACAULAY  Hut. 
Eng.  ii.  I.  219  In  the  newly  planted  alleys  of  Versailles. 

fb.  St.  Of  a  church  or  congregation  :  Supplied 
with  a  minister,  settled.  Obs. 

1699  T-  BOSTON  ./*•/  of  Man-Fishing  (1000)  75  When  thou 
goc>t  to  preach  in  planted  Congregations. 

tPlanteln.  Obs.  rare"1.  In  4  plauntein. 
[?a.  OF. //<*«//«  or  ^planton  young  plant,  deriv. 
oiptante  PLANT.]  A  young  plant. 

c  1400  I.anfrancs  Cirttrg.  232  Take  a  litil  plauntein  of  a 
note  \  pant  am  flantam  niters]  &  take  it  vp  of  J>c  ground 
wi}>  alle  hise  rolls. 

Planteous,  variant  of  PLAINTEOUS  Obs. 
Planter  (plo-ntw).    [f.  PLANT  v.  +  -EB1.] 
I.  Of  persons. 

1.  One  who  sets  plants  in  the  ground  to  grow,  or 
who  sows  seed;   hence,  a  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
a  farmer,  an  agriculturist. 

138*  WVCLIF  Jer.  xxxi.  5  Plaunte  shul  plaunteres  \Vnlg. 
plantabunt  plantantes].  c  1475  Pict.  Voc,  in  Wr.-Wulck«r 
809/32  Hic~plantt\tort  a  planter.  1575  FENTON  Gold.  Ep. 
d577)  99  Fruites  return*  seedes  to  their  planter.  1667 
MILTON  /*.  L.  iv.  691  Chos'n  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when 
he  fram'd  All  things  to  mans  delightful  use.  1716  W. 
HAMILTON  To  C*tess  of  Eglintoun  w.  Gentle  Sheph.,  Or 
with  th'  industrious  planter  dost  thou  talk.  Conversing  freely 
in  an  ev'ning  walk?  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agri(. 
(ed.  4)  I.  393  Planter  of  hops  not  obliged  to  give  more  than 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  his  intention  to  weigh.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  AHstocr.  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  78  The 
virtues  of  pirates  gave  way  to  those  of  planters,  merchants, 
senators,  and  scholars. 

2.  fig.  One  who  plants  a  church,  religion,  insti- 
tution, or  the  like,  which  takes  root  and  grows. 

1632  SANDERSON  Senn.  I.  287  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  the 
two  chiefest  planters  of  the  churches.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Urig. 
Tithes  ii.  36  The  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  were  to  be 
sent  out  to  be  the  first  Planters  of  it.  1870  K.  ARBER 
Aschants  Scholem.  Introd.  §  5  These  Planters  of  the  ancient 
Literature  m  England  hoped  well  of  their  Mother  Tongue. 

3.  One  of  the  persons  who  '  plant '  or  found  a 
colony ;  an  early  settler,  a  pioneer ;  a  colonist ;  in 
Ireland,   one   of   the   English   or  Scotch   settlers 
planted  on  forfeited  lands  in  the  I7th  c.  Hist. 

i6«o  E.  BLOUNT  Horse  Subs.  533  They  seueraltv  giue  dif- 
ferent orders,  and  customes,  according  to  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  first  Planters.  1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  ft 
Cofitntw.  641  A  new  Colony  and  plantation... The  Planters 
sustaine  themselves  by  what  God  and  Nature  affords  them 
for  their  labour  upon  the  place.  1657  CROMWELL  Sf.ii  Apr., 
We  have  settled  almost  all  the  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  soldiers  there,  and  of  the  planters  and 
adventurers,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Qrig.  Man.  197^  Where 
the  Accessions  [to  a  Colony]  are  but  thin  and  sparing,  and 
scattered  among  the  Natives  of  the  Country  where  they 
come.. it  falls  out  that  the  very  first  Planters  do  soon  de- 
generate in  their  Habits,  Customs  and  Religion.  1699 
BENTLEV  Phal.  334  The  Planters  were  the  Phocaeans,  who 
were  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Harpagus.  1807  G.  CHALMERS 
Caledonia  I,  n.  vi.  306  The  law  of  Cavil-kind,  which  the 
original  planters  had  carried  with  them  from  Britain.  1868 
E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxi.  479  The  written  records  of.. 
Ralegh's  persistent  labours  as  a  planter  are  numerous. 

b.  In  Ireland,  in  191)1  c.,  A  person  settled  in 
the  holding  of  an  evicted  tenant. 

1890  Daily  News  18  June  3/5  Mr.  McCarthy  gave  ..the 
reason  for  this  refusal  to  sanction  sales  under  the  Ash  bourne 
Act  to  the  planter  or  emergency  tenants  who  replaced  the 
old  tenants.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Sept.  4/3  \  If  the  Govern- 
ment don't  put  'em  (the  planters)  out,  we  will ',  said  one  of 
the  men  to  me.  1894  Daily  JVnvs  20  Apr.  4/7  What  does 
Mr.  Morley  propose  to  do  with  the  man  who  is  settled  on 
the  farm— the  'planter',  as  he  is  called,  a  name  of  historical 
memory  in  Ireland? 

4.  The  proprietor  or  occupier  of  a  plantation 
or   cultivated  estate,  orig.   in  the  W.  Indies  and 
the  southern  colonies  of  N.  America ;    now  used 
generally  of  such   persons   in   tropical   and   sub- 
tropical countries.      Often  in  comb.,  as  cofftf-t 
cotton-,  indigo-,  sugar-,  tobacco-planter. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler ^1843)  4  The  Sub-planters  of  a 
West-Indian  Island.  1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  (1661) 
19  Another  singular  benefit  to  the  Planter,  is  the  large  num- 


Prisoners  was  a  planter,  as  it  is  called  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  a  fanner,  as  we  should  call  it  in  England.  1858  J.  B. 
NORTON  Topics  269  A  planter  of  the  Sheveroy  Hills  wrote 
to  me  that  he  had  detected  some  women  stealing  his  coffee. 
1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  209/2  Before  leaving  the 
hands  of  the  planter,  the  cotton  is  subjected  to  a  rough 
cleaning  process. 

5.  One  who  forms,  owns,  or  maintains  oyster-beds. 

189*  Law  Times  XCII.  177/2  Mr.  Williamson,  a  very 
large  oyster  planter  and  dealer  in  oysters. 

6. 


. 

Austral,  slang.    One  who  steals  and   hides 
cattle  :  see  PLANT  v.  8. 

1890  '  R.  EOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  xxv.  III.  54  «  hg  s 
a  little  money,  .if.  .your  children  grow  up  duffers  [jr.  cattle 
duffers]  and  planters? 

7.  Xewfoundland.  The  owner  of  fishing  or  ship- 
pine;  *  plant  '  :  see  quots. 

i8fa  BARTLETT  Diet.  Arner.  (ed.  3\  Planter  in  New- 
foundland,  a  person  engaged  in  the  finery.  i»3  ^  **  *• 
SHEA  Newfoundland  Fisheries  10  (Fi*h.  Exhib.  Publ.)  I 
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sailing  vessels  were  in  a  large  degree  the  property  of 
dent  'planters',  whose  earnings  helped  toiwdlthaoon 


resi- 
common 


own  account,  or  an  agent  in  charge  of  a  merchant's  plant. 
II.  Of  things  or  beasts. 

8.  An   implement  or  machine   for   planting  or 
sowing  seeds:    often  in  comb.,  as  corn  planter, 
cotton-seed  planter,  potato  planter. 

1856  Engineer  1. 14/1  The  accompanying  engravings  repre- 
sent improvements  in  hand  corn  planters.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  25/1  Seed-planter.  .Sugar-cane  planter. 

9.  U.S.  A  snag  formed  by  a  tree-trunk  embedded 
in  a  more  or  less  erect  position  in  a  river. 

1802  A.  ELLICOTT  Journal  (1803)  123  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  . .  it  is  not  safe  to  descend  the  river  in  the 
night,  unless  the  boat  be  uncommonly  strong,  on  account 
of  the  sawyers  and  planters.  1812  BRACKENRIDGE  Views 
Louisiana  (1814)  43  In  time,  the  trees  thus  fallen  in,  become 
sawyers  and  planters ;  the  first . .  named  from  the  motion 
made  by  the  top  when  acted  upon  by  the  current,  the  others 
are  the  trunks  of  trees  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  it.  1860 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Planter,.. the  most  danger, 
ous  among  the  '  snag  and  sawyer '  family,  to  which  vessels 
navigating  the  Western  rivers  are  exposed.  188*  T.  W. 
HIGGINSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  125/1  Their  talk  was  of 
the  dangers  of  the  river  j  of 'planters  and  sawyers '. 

10.  Pugilistic  slang.    A  blow  planted,  a  well- 
directed  blow :  cf.  PLANT  v.  7. 

1821  Sporting  Maf.Vlll.  234  Smith  put  in  a  dreadful 
planter  on  Powell's  throat. 

11.  colloq.  A  horse  that  has  the  habit  of  refusing 

to  move. 

i864TREVELYANC0»#e/.  Wa#i7A(i866)  140 Mofussil horses 
.  .are  incorrigible  planters,  considering  it  essential  to  their 
dignity  to  stand  perfectly  still  for  ten  minutes  after  they 
have  been  put  between  the  shafts. 

Hence  Bla'nterdom,  the  class  or  social  order  of 
planters  or  owners  of  plantations  in  America,  the 
West  Indies,  etc. ;  Pla-nterly  a.,  befitting  a  planter 
(in  sense  4)  ;  Fla-ntershlp,  the  office  or  condition 
of  a  planter. 

111603  T.  CARTWEIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  379 
That  God  should  bestow  the  grace  of  Apostleship  and 
Plantership  upon  him  rather  then  upon  Apollo.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  793/1  He  [James  Ramsay]  stoocf, 
in  opinion,  a  rebel  against  the  interest  and  majesty  of 
plantership.  1827  LD.  BROUGHAM  in  Life  fy  Lett.  Z.  Macaulay 
(1900)  445  That  heathenly  and  planterly  and  almost  slave, 
trading  speech.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII.  778/2  In 
the  West  Indies,  pTantersnip  denotes  the  management  of 
a  sugar  plantation.  x86x  RUSSELL  Diary  Nortli  «$•  S.  (1863) 
I.  186  Meeting  only  two  or  three  vehicles  containing  female 
planterdom  on  little  excursions  of  pleasure  or  business. 

[Pla'nticle,  error  for  PLANTULE,  q.v.] 

Plantie-cruive.  Also  planta-,  plant!-, 
planty-,  -crew,  -cru.  dial,  (Shell.  &  Orkn.)  [f.  Sc. 
plantie,  dim.  of  PLANT  s6.1  +  CKUIVE.]  A  kitchen- 
garden  enclosure. 

1814  J.  SHIRREFF  Agric.  Surv.  Orkn.  80  note,  The  plants 
are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  little  enclosures  of  turf, . .  called, 
in  Orkney,  planta  crews.  1814  SCOTT  Diary  4  Aug.  in  Lock- 
hart,  Some  dozen  of  these  little  enclosures  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  square  are  in  sight  at  once.  They  are  called 
planty-cruives.  1822  —  Pirate  xxx.  1876  [see  CRUIVE  3]. 
1898  CLARK  ff.  Gleams  166  (E.  D.  D.)  Robbing  a  bee's  nest 
in  the  wall  of  his  planti-crii. 

fPlanti-genous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *plan- 
tigen-us  (f.  planta  plant  +  -gen-its  born  :  cf.  terri- 
genits)  +  -ous.]  Generated  or  sprung  from  plants. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3004  That  the  divers  races  of 
Ichneumons  are  generated  by  their  respective  Animal- 
parents,  and  particularly  that  those,  which  the  divers  Ex- 
crescencies  of  Vegetables  produce,  are  not  planttgenous. 

Plantigrade  (plarntigrM),  a.  (si.)  Zool.  [a. 
F.  plantigrade  (Geoffroy  and  Cuvier  1795),  in 
mod.L.  planligradus  walking  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  f.  L.  planta  sole  +  -gradus  going,  walking.] 

Walking  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  (opp.  to 
DIGITIQRADE)  ;  also  said  of  the  feet,  or  of  the 
walk,  of  an  animal.  (In  this  general  sense,  man 
is  a  plantigrade  animal.)  Commonly  restricted 
to  the  former  tribe  Plantigrada  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  comprising  several  quadrupeds  now  dis- 
tributed in  various  families,  as  the  bear,  wolverene, 
badger,  racoon,  etc. 

1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  10/2  The  animals  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Plantigrade  are  believed  to  sup- 
port themselves  on  the  entire  foot.  1836-9  Todd's  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  978/2  The  hinder  feet  in  the  whole  of  this  order 
are  plantigrade.  1875  SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I. 
830/1  The  human  foot,  therefore,  is  a  pentadactylous,  planti- 
grade foot.  1877  COUES  Fur  Anim.  vii.  188  They  are 
terrestrial  animals, ..  the  walk  is  plantigrade. 

b.  In  reference  to  human  beings:  Placing  the 
whole  sole  of  the  foot  upon  the  ground  at  once  in 
walking;  flat-footed. 

1837  C.  LE  GRICE  in  Lamb's  Wks.  (1876)  I.  7  His  [Lamb's] 
step  was  plantigrade,  which  made  his  walk  slow  and  pecu- 
liar. 1861  RUSSELL  Diary  North  #  .S.  (1863)  I.  384  He  [the 
negro]  is  plantigrade  and  curved  as  to  the  tibia. 

c.  trans/.    Of  or  belonging  to  a   plantigrade 
animal,  as  a  bear. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)  362  A  hirsute,  bearded 
fellow,  with  the  true  plantigrade  countenance.  1860  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Elsie  I7,  iv,  The  black  bear  alone  could  have  set 
that  plantigrade  seal. 
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B.   sl>.  A  plantigrade  animal;  esp.  one  of  the 
former  order  Plantigrada  :  see  above. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  $  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  2r2  The  Planti- 
grades are  so  called  because  they  walk,  like  man,  upon  the 
whole  foot.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1872)  7  With  the 
exception  of  the  plantigrades  or  bear  family. 

Pla-nting,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  PLANT  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  PLANT,  in  various  senses. 

ciooo  sElfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  149  Propaginatio, 

wintwixa  planning.     1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  21791  But 

thow  shaft  ageyn   retourne  Toward   the   heggh  off  hyr 

plauntyng.     1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's   Voy.  i. 


Woods ;  For  you  must  make  account  to  leese  almost  Twenty 
yeeres  Profit,  and  expect  your  Recompence,  in  the  end. 
1649  Proc.  Commiss.  Gen.  Assembly  (1896)  285  Recommende 
to  the  Presbyterie  the  planting  of  that  Kirk  with  diligence. 
1702  C.  MATHER  (title)  Magnalia  Christ!  Americana :  or, 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New-england,  from  Its  First 
Planting  in  the  Year  1620.  unto  the  Year..  1698.  1818  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  573  The  planting  of 
Clare  Hall  walk,  .with  Ivy. 

fb.  Position,  situation.  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  I.  xvii.  20  A  bill, 
from  whence  we  might  easily  see  . .  the  planting  of  their 
campe  and  their  approches. 

2.  Concrete  and  collective  uses. 

t  a.  A  slip,  cutting,  young  plant,  of  a  vine,  etc. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  13  yElc  plantung  be  min  heo- 
fenlica  fader  ne  plantode  byb  awurt-walod.  1382  WVCLIF 
Ps.  cxliii.  12  Whos  sones;  as  newe  plauntingis  in  ther  gouthe. 
—  Dan.  xi.  7  A  plauntyng  shal  stonde  of  the  buriownyng  of 
hir  roods. 

b.  A  clump  or  bed  of  things  planted ;  esp.  a 
clump  or  wood  of  planted  trees ;  a  plantation. 
Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trim.  x.  498  The  delectable  planure  of 
Murray ..,  inriched  with  Comes,  Plantings,  Pastorage.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe(tf>$)  385  Ii'they  offered  to.. destroy  any  of 
the  corn,  plantings,  buildings.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5866/3 
A  considerable  Quantity  of  well  advanc'd  Forest  Planting. 
1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  v.  iii,  Busy  gardeners  shall  new 
planting  rear.  1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  L  44 
Hedges  are  often  accompanied  with  hedge-rows,  and  some- 
times by  what  are  called  belts  of  planting.  1854  H.  MILLER 
Sch.  ft  Schm.  (1858)  205  When  the  day  was  fine,  I  used  to 
spend  it  by  the  side  of  a  mossy  stream . .  or  in  a  neighbouring 
planting.  1891  T.  E.  KEBBEL  Old  «;  New  Eng.  Country 
Life  48  In  the  woods  and  plantings  trees  are  being  felled. 

3.  attrit.  and  Comb.,  as  planting  district,  pro- 
duce, season,  work ;  planting-ground,  (a)  a  place 
where  crops  are   planted;    (/>)   'a  place  where 
oysters    are    sown    or    planted'    (Cent.    Diet.); 
planting-plough:    see  quot.    1832;    planting- 
stick,  a  dibble. 

1552  HULOET,  Plantynge  stycke  ordebyll,/aj//««w.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  269  Being  cut  off  about  the 
beginning  of  Planting-season,  it  will  grow.  1719  LONDON  & 
WISE  Compl.  Card.  215  We  make  with  a  planting-stick, 
holes  about  four  Inches  deep.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana. 
360.  He  recurs  to  his  planting-ground  for  his  future  pro- 
vision. 1832  Planting  56  mLibr.  Vsef.Kntnvl.,  Husb.  Ill, 
For  the  preparation  of  heath  soils,  incumbent  on  sand  or 
loose  gravel,  an  improved  paring  plough,  which  we  call 
Fyshe  Palmer's  planting  plough,  is  a  valuable  implement. 
1878  J.lNGLis  Sport  ff  W.  xvii.  222  Let  him  leave  the  planting 
districts,  and  go  up  to  the  wastes  of  Oudh. 

Planting,  ///.  a.  [f.  PLANT  v.  +  -ING2.] 
That  plants. 

1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  i  A  *  Planting  Nation  ', 
or,  to  speak  with  more  correctness,  a  '  Nation  of  Planters  '. 
b.   Owning  or  cultivating  plantations   (in  the 
colonies  or  semi-tropical  countries). 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  272  From  the  beginning  the 
planting  aristocracy  had  merely  been  living  on  its  capital. 
1884  Pall  MailC.  27  May  2/2  On  behalf  of  the  Queensland 
planting  community.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Sept.  3/1  Those 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  brought  slavery  into  the 
planting  colonies. 

o.  Cattle-stealing  (Austral.) :  see  PLANT  v.  8. 

1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  xx.  II.  152  That 
planting  rascal  Joe. 

t  Pla-ntisoun.  Obs.  rare-1.  l&.OV.plantei- 
sun,  -eson  (i2th  c.)  :— L.  plantation-em.]  A  plant. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  92  Anober  planti- 
soun  ys  sayd  for  collodioun  bat  engendrys  (hate  and  con- 
tempt]. 

Plantivorous  (plsenti-vdras),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
planlivonts  plant-eating  +  -ous.]  Devouring  plants. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet,  (citing  Westwood). 

FlantleSS(pla-ntles),<z.  [f.PLANTrf.l  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  plants  ;  without  vegetation. 

a  1846  Edinb.  Rev.  cited  in  WORCESTER. 

Fla-ntlet.  [f.  PLANT  so.1  +  -LET.]  a.  An  em- 
bryo or  undeveloped  plant,  b.  A  diminutive  or 
tiny  plant. 

1816  KEITH  Phys.  Bot.  II.  17  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  day 
the  plantlet  had  wholly  escaped  from  its  integuments.  1877 
FR.  HEATH  Fern  W.  10  This  plantlet  or  embryo  consists  of 
two  principal  organs  united  to  each  other.  1878  —  Wood- 
land Trees  23  Temporary  abiding  places  of  the  plantlets. 

Plantlike  (pkrntdaik),  a.  [f.  PLANT  rf.l  + 
-LIKE.]  Resembling  a  plant  or  that  of  a  plant. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  26  So  long  is  he  plantllke.  1844 
MARG.  FULLER  Worn,  iqth  C.  (1862)  114  His  song  tended  to 
reinstatea  plant-like  gentleness  in  the  development  of  energy. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  20  Nutri- 
tion becomes  holophytic  or  completely  plantlike. 


PLANULOID. 

Pla'ntling.  [f.  PLANT  j£.i  +  -LING.]  A  little 
or  young  plant ;  a  plantlet. 

17*6  Museum  Rust.  VI.  53  The  plantlings,  transplanted 
to  a  proper  close  bed.  1861  W.  BARNES  in  Macm.  Mag. 
June  126/2  A  pea  is  planted,  and  there  spring  from  it  a 
rootling  and  a  plantling. 

Plant-louse  (pl<rnt|laus).  Any  small  hemi- 
pterous  insect  that  infests  plants ;  tip.  an  aphis. 

1805  PRISCILLA  WAKEFIELD  Dom.  Recrcat.  iv,  It  is  called 
the  aphis,  puceron,  vine-fretter,  or  plant-louse.  1815  KIRBY 
&  Sp.  Etitomol.  iii.  (1818)  I.  67  Hemiptera,  consisting  of 
Bugs,  Cicadse,  ..  Plant-lice.  1812-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  IV.  2  In  the  aphis  (puceron  or  green-plant  louse) 
through  all  its  divisions. 

b.  Comb,  plant-louse-lion  [after  ANT-LION], 
an  '  aphis-lion ',  which  preys  on  aphides,  the  larva 
of  various  Henurobiidm,  or  lace-winged  flies. 

1805  PRISCILLA  WAKEFIELD  Dom.  Recreat.  iv,  An  insect 
called  the  plant-louse-lion. 

PlantO'cracy.  [irreg.  f.  PLANT(ER  +  -OCBACY, 
after  aristocracy,  etc.]  A  dominant  class  or  caste 
consisting  of  planters  (in  the  W.  Indies,  etc.). 

a  1846  Eclectic  Rev.  cited  in  WORCESTER.  1865  Morn. 
Star  12  Dec.,  In  the  midst  of  a  fierce  conflict  with  the 
plantocracy  in  British  Guiana.  1889  J.  J.  THOMAS  Fron- 
dacity  254  The  irritation  and  rancour  seething  in  the  breast 
of  the  new  plantocracy. 

•|  Flantouu.  06s.  rare.  Also  plaunt-.  [a. 
GV.planton  a  young  shoot,  deriv.  of  plante  PLANT 
ji.l]  A  plant  or  ?  young  plant. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  COT'.  Lordsh.  92  Of  (>e  kynde  of 
plauntouns  ys  oon  bat  engendrys  langour, . .  whos  floures  er 
whit,  ouerpassant  be  leuys.  Ibid.,  Anober  ys  of  be  maner 
ofplantouns  |>nt  ys  helefull. 

Pla'ntsman.  [f.  plants',  possessive  case  of 
PLANT  rf.l  +  MAN  so.1]  A  nurseryman,  a  florist 

1881  Card.  Chron.  XVII.  770  A  picture  the  plantsman..is 
not  likely  soon  to  forget.  1900  Nature  5  Apr.  537/2  Long  ex- 
perience, .often  enables  the  plantsman  to  make  conjectures 
which  afterwards  prove  to  be  correct. 

||  Plantula  (plse-nti*fla).  Entom.  [mod.L.  dim. 
of  planta  sole  of  the  foot.]  An  accessory  lobe  or 
process  occurring  between  the  claws  in  various 
insects.  Hence  Pla'ntular  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
plantnla. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  386  Pseudonychia..  .Two 
stiff  claw-like  bristles,  that  terminate  the  Plantula.  1895 
Camb.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  105  Between  the  claws  there  is 
frequently  a  lobe  or  process, .. varied  in  different  Insects, 
called  empodium,arolium,palmula,plantula,pseudonychium, 
or  pulvilius. 

Plantula-tion.  Bot.  rare.  [a.  F.  plantiilalion 
(Richard  1808),  n.  of  action  f.  assumed  L.  *plantu- 
lare,  f.  plantula :  see  next.]  The  development  of 
therudimentary  plant  from  the  embryo ;  germination . 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Ots.  Fruits  «t  Seeds  68  We 
call  germination  that  first  spontaneous  action... Perhaps  it 
might  . .  be  called  Plantulation,  since  the  formation  and 
developement  of  a  little  plant  is  the  result.  1858  MAVNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Plantulatio,  ..term  by  L.  C.  Richard  for 
the  developement  of  the  embryo  during  germination: 
plantulation. 

Plantule  (plae-ntiwl).  Bot.  ?  Ots.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  plantula,  dim.  of  planta  a  shoot,  slip.]  An 
embryonic  or  rudimentary  plant. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Plantnla  Seminalis,  (among  Herbalists) 
is  the  little  Herb  that  lies  as  it  were  an  Embryo  in  minia- 
ture in  every  Seed.]  1733-40  TULL  Horse-hating  Husl'. 
Add.  264  'Tis  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  a  Power  in  an 
animal  or  vegetable  Body  to  produce  Animalcles  or  Plan - 
'  tules  from  inorganical  Matter  by  Secretions  of  the  Aliment. 
I7«  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Seed,  The  rest  of  the  seed  serves 
to  feed  the  young  plant,  or  plantule.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot. 
Card.  I.  Notes  106  After  fecundation  a  body  begins  to  appear 
. .  which  in  process  of  time  proves  to  be  two  lobes  containing 
a  plantule.  1865  Reader  No.  143.  355/2  The  production  of 
amyliferous  plantules. 

II  Planula  (plarnitfla).  Zoot.  PI.  -».  [mod. 
L.,  a  little  plane,  dim.  of  planus  PLANE  a.]  The 
flat-shaped  ciliated  free-swimming  embryo  of  cer- 
tain Hydrozoa;  hence  extended  to  a  similar  em- 
bryo in  Coelenterates  generally. 

1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  89  The  embryo  is  a  free- 
swimming,  oblong,  ciliated  body,  termed  a  planula.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.Anim.  iii.  146  In  most  Hydrophora  the 
ciliated,  locomotive,  planula  becomes  elongated  and  fixed 


attrit.  1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  425/2  The 
history  of  the  second  or  planula  type  [of  development]  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Schulze  in  a  little  incrustmg 
Tetractinellid  sponge  (Plakina  tnonolopha,  Schulze). 

So  Pla-nulan,  a  planula;  Pla'nular  a.,  (a) 
of  flattened  form  ;  (b)  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  planula;  Pla-nulate  a.,  of  a  flattened  form; 
Pla-imliforni  a.,  of  the  form  of  a  planula; 
Fla'nuloid  a.,  resembling  a  planula. 

1886  GEDDES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  420/2  The  passage 
from  Protozoa  to  Metazoa  was,  according  to  Biitschli, 
effected  neither  by  *planulan  nor  gastrula  but  by  a  disk-  ike 
'placula'.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Planularis,  applied 
by  Lamarck  to  a  section  (Plannlares)  of  soft  worms  having 
flat  bodies:  *planu!ar.  1895  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  Plannlar, 
pertaining  to  a  Planula.  1846  DANA  Zoof/i.  (1848)  570  Ih 
cells  are  nearly  circular,  contiguous,  or  "planulate.  J°77 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  459  In  the  fresh-wate 
Polyzoa,  the  impregnated  ovum  gives  rise  to  a  saccula 
"planuliform  embryo.  1893  Syd.  Sac.  Le.r.,  *Plan«loid, 
the  same  as  Planuliform. 


PLANURE. 

tPla'nure.  Obs,  rare.  [a.  obs.  Tc .  planure  *. 
It.  pianura  plain,  f.  L.  plan-urn  level  ground  :  see 
-UHE.]  A  flat  or  level  district,  a  plain.  Hence 
fPla-nured  a.t  situated  in  a  plain. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  40  The  Temto[r]y  of  Venice.. in 
th«  plaimre  is  narrow,  but  stripeth  larger  among  the  hills 
and  lakes.  Ibid.  vm.  367  The  two  Hills  on  both  sides  the 
planur'd  Citty  . .  arc  ouer-cled  with  streetes  and  ouses, 
Ibid,  x.  498  The  delectable  planure  of  Murray. 

||  Plauuria  (planiuVria).  Path.  Also  in  angli- 
cized form  planury  (plse-niuri).  [f.  Or.  ir\avo-s 
wandering,  straying  +  -URIA,  f.  ovpov  urine.]  Dis- 
charge of  urine  through  an  abnormal  channel,  e.g. 
a  fistula. 

1853  DUNGLISOM  Meet.  Le  jr.,  Plantiria^  discharge  of  urine 
through  unwonted  ways.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  rianu- 
r/Vx,..planu'ry.  1895 Syd.  Soc.  Ltx.tPfaiiuria,  the  passage 
of  urine  through  a  fistutous  opening.  Plan'ury^  the  same 
as  rianuria, 

Planxty  (ploe'rjksti).  Irish  Music.  Also  8 
plangstee,  plansty.  [Derivation  unknown. 
App.  not  native  Irish,  see  Petrie,  Ancient  Music 
of  Ireland  (1855)  13-15.  (Some  suggest  its 
formation  in  some  way  from  L.  plangHre  to  strike, 
beat.)]  '  A  harp  tune  of  a  sportive  and  animated 
character,  moving  in  triplets.  It  is  not  intended 
for  or  often  adaptable  to  words,  and  is  slower  in 
pace  than  the  jig*  (Stainer  and  Barrett). 

1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  6  I'd  make  him 
chaunt  a  solemn  drimmundub  Or  jocund  plangstee,  paean 
or  quaint  air.  1807  Edin.  Rev.  X.  47  He.  .leaves  at  every 
hospitable  mansion  ..  a  planxty,  celebrating  the  virtues, 
charms,  or  high  descent  of  the  hostess.  x8a$  T.  C.  CHOKER 
Fairy  Leg.  288  He  could  play  jig  and  planxty  without  end. 
1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xix,  Dick  Dawson  was  whist- 
ling a  planxty  and  eyeing  hts  man.  1855  G.  PETRIE  Anc. 
Music  frel,  13  Of  the  Planxty  and  the  Pleraca.  .the  differ- 
ence  seems  to  me  to  be  only  in  names  which  are  convertible. 
..In  a  collection  of  Irish  tunes,  chiefly  of  Carolan's  compo- 
sition, published  ..  in  1810.  the  term  Planxty  [is]  given 
as  the  Knglish  name,  and  Pleraca  as  the  Irish  one  of  the 
same  tune... The  tunes  called  Planxties,  as  well  as  those 
called  Pleracas,  owe  their  origin,  if  not,  as  I  believe,  their 
names  loCarolan  [died  1738].  1004  Daily  Chrott.  17  Mar, 
All  last  night  they  danced  in  Caxton  Hall  ..—slip  jigs, 
reels,  and  planxties,  and  never  a  foreign  dance  among 
i ln-iii ! 

Flap(plsep),zJ.  [Onomatopoeic:  cf.forbeginning 
plash)  for  end  Jlap^  slap.  See  also  PLOP.]  intr* 
To  come  down  or  fall  with  a  flat  impact,  and 
with  the  sound  that  this  makes.  Also  as  sb.  or 
aifo.,  in  phr.  to  play  plap. 

1846  THACKERAY  Cornhill  to  Cairo  x,  Constantinople 
beauties  ..  waddling  and  plapping  in  their  odious  yellow 
papooshes.  1855  —  Newcomes  Ixvi,  Hark,  there  is  Barnes 
Newcome's  eloquence  still  plapping  on  like  water  from 
a  cistern.  1860  —  Round.  Papers^  Christmas  Tree  109  The 
white  bears  winked  their  pink  eyes,  as  they  plapped  up  and 
down  by  their  pool.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  231  The  rain 
drops  played  'plap'  on  my  naked  skin. 

II  Plaque  (plak).     \\f.  plaque  :  see  PLACK.] 

1.  An  ornamental   plate  or  tablet  of  metal  or 
porcelain,  of  quadrangular,  round,  oval,  or  other 
regular    form,    either    plain    or    decorated    with 
figures,  intended  to  be  hung  up  as  a  wall-decora- 
tion, or  to  be  inserted  in  a  piece  of  furniture,  etc. 

1875  MASKELL  Ivories  41  The  plaques  have  borders  with 
foliated  ornaments;  birds  and  animals,  flowers  and  fruits, 
tilling  the  intermediate  spaces.     1875  FORTNUM  Maioticti 
iii.  23  A  votive  plaque  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  hdtel 
Cluny,  at  Paris.     1879  J.  J.  YOUNG  Cfrant.  Art  38  Picture- 
painting  on  the  flat  surface  of  porcelain  plaques.   1884  MRS. 
C.  PRAED  Zero  xix,  The  brazen  plaques  above  the  mantel- 
piece resembled  menacing  heads. 

b.  A  small  ornamental  tablet  worn  as  a  badge 
of  high  rank  in  an  honorary  order. 

1848  THACKERAY  Vatt.  Fair  xlix,  A  nobleman  tightly 
girthed,  with  a  targe  military  chest,  on  which  the  plague  of 
his  order  shone  magnificently.  Ibid.  Ixiv,  Men  witn plagues 
and  cordons,  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  259  In  front 
of  his  turban  there  was  a  plaque  of  diamonds  and  emeralds. 

2.  a.  Path.  A  patch  01  eruption  or  the  like. 

1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  311  Before  the  exuda- 
tion has  spread  and  consolidated  into  membranous  plaques. 
1899  Allbittfs  Syst.  Afed.  VIII.  658  The  eruption  of  hydroa 
gestationis..  consists  of  erythematous  patches,  some  of  which 
are  rounded  plaques.  Ibid.  809  Plaques  like  those  of  lichen 
ruber  planus  may  be  seen. 

b.  Anat.  A  small  flat  discoidal  formation,  as 
a  haematoblast  or  blood-plate. 

1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plague,  a  plate.  A  French  word 
adopted  of  late  by  medical  writers  meaning  either  a  small 
disc-like  object,  as  a  blood-platelet,  or  a  rounded  patch. 

Plaquet,  obs.  form  of  PLACCATE. 
II  Plaquette  (plake't).     [F.  dim.  olptaqite :  see 
-ETTE.] 
1.  A  small  plaque  or  ornamental  tablet. 


1888  Academy  8  Dec.  377/1  The  work  of  another  North 
Italian  worker  in  bronze,,  .from  an  examination  of  several 
Duquettes  from  his  hand.  1894  Times  20  Feb.  3/1  In  bronze 
there  are  statuettes,  medals,  and  plaquettes  in  great  num- 
bers. 1903  llrest»t.  Gaz.  i  Dec.  7/3  At  the  reception  . .  each 
Bntjah  M.  P.  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  silver  plaquctte 
representing  England  and  France  fraternising. 

2.  Anat.  =  PLAQUE  2  b. 

1883  Smithsonian  Rep.  755  G.  Hayem  Insists  that  the 
elements  of  the  blood,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  he  ma- 
toblasts,  are  identical  with  the  'plaquettes  ',  or  corpuscules, 
described  by  Uizzozero. 
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Plas,  plasoe,  plase,  obs.  forms  of  PLACE. 

Flash  (plaef)>  il>.1  Forms:  i  please,  pleso;  4 
plasoh,  5  plaisshe,  playche,  5-6  plasche,  6 
plussho,  5-  plash,  (6,  9  dial,  plesh,  9  dial. 
plosh).  [OE.  plsesc,  ME.  plasch,  cognate  with 
MDu.,  Telem.plasck  pool,  also  MDu.,  Du.,  MLG., 
I,G.  plas,  LG.  plasse  ;  app.  of  the  same  origin  as 
PLASH  v?,  prob.  onomatopoeic :  cf.  FLASH  si.1 
From  the  LG.  came  also  OF.  plcaquier,  plasquis, 
plassis  a  marsh  (Froiss.),//ajcy  a  damp  meadow 
(Tonrnai  1443).]  A  shallow  piece  of  standing 
water,  a  pool  made  by  inundation  or  by  the  rain ; 
a  marshy  pool ;  a  paddle. 

961  Grant  by  K.  Eajgar  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  III.  355 
In  auobus  locis  qtite  sic  vocitantur  Plesc  et  Eastun.  //'/./. 
356  jErest  of  plaesc  in  jKme  broc.  .of  msene  legc  to  )>am  broce, 
of  (-iuii  brocfe  |'a:t  seft  in  plesc  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  3709 
Be-twyx  a  plasche  and  a  flode,  appone  a  flate  lawnde. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6226  Kche  stede  stod  ful,  bothe 
plasch  &  polk,  Of  mennes  blode  that  died  there,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  403/1  Plasche,  or  flasche,  where  reyne  watyr 
stondythe.  £1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  \Vr.-wfllcker  799/40  Hec 
lacuna,  a  playche  of  water.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  froiss.  I. 
cccxcviii.  691  Before  them  there  was  a  great  plasshe  of 
standynge  water.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  "•  viii.  36  The  red 
blood  flowed  fresh,  That  underneath  his  feet  soone  made  a 
purple  plesh.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  it.  xxiii.  §  41  Two 
frogs  . .  consulted  when  their  plash  was  drie  whither  they 
should  go.  1648-78  HEXHAM  Dutch.  Diet.,  Plas,  Plasch, 
Plash  of  water.  1773  Genii  Mar.  XL!  1 1.  539  When 
crossing  any  plash  of  water,  she  lifted  him  over.  1871 
TENNYSON  Last  Tour*.  420  Many  a  glancing  plash  and 
sallowy  isle. 

Comb.  1611  G.  SANDYS  OuijCt  Met.  vi.  (1626)  116  With 
shrubby  osiers,  and  plash-louing  reeds. 

Flash,  sl>.2  (adv.  or  int.)  [Goes  with  PLASH 
».2,  being  (though  known  earlier)  app.  the  sb. 
naming  the  act.  In  sense  it  is  more  directly  akin 
to  the  vb.  than  to  PLASH  rf.i] 

The  noise  made  when  any  body  strikes  the  sur- 
face of  water  so  as  to  break  it  up,  or  plunges  into 
or  through  it ;  an  act  accompanied  by  this  noise ; 
a  plunge,  a  splash. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Etuis  ix.  xiii.  82  Than  at  the  last,  al  sue!- 
danly,  with  a  plasch,  Harnes  and  all  togiddir.  .[he]  lap  into 
the  nude.  1584  STANYHURST  SEtieis  I.  (Arb.)  21  Doune  the 
pilot  tumbleth  wyth  plash  round  soommoned  headlong. 
1808  SCOTT  Maritt.  vi.  xxxiv,  Tweed's  echoes  heard  the 
ceaseless  plash.  While  many  a  broken  band,  Disordered, 
through  her  currents  dash.  To  gain  the  Scottish  land.  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  liv.  34  The  plash  of  numberless 
oars.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  /•".  Holt  vii,  Mr.  Christian  here  let 
a  lemon  slip  from  his  hand  into  the  punch-bowl  with  a  plash 
which  sent  some  of  the  nectar  into  the  company's  faces. 
1882  MRS.  RIDDELL  Pr,  Wales' Garden.Party  65  There  was 
the  plash  of  a  water -fowl  in  the  stream.  1893  LELAND  Mem. 
1.  12  The  mighty  sturgeon,  .falling  on  his  side  with  a  plash. 
b.  The  like  noise  produced  when  water  or 
other  liquid  is  dashed  against  or  falls  upon  a  body, 
or  when  masses  of  water  dash  against  each  other ; 
an  act  producing  this  noise. 

1808  SCOTT  Mann.  H.  xviii,  The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by 
one  With  tinkling  plash  upon  the  stone.  1814  —  Ld.  of 
Isles  ill.  xxviii,  The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land, 
With  ceaseless  plash  kissed  cliff  or  sand.  1837  DISRAELI 
Vctutia  i.  xii,  The  plash  of  the  troubled  and  swollen  lake. 
1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  ix.  (1874)  155  The  only  noise  was 
a  plash  of  the  water  against  a  jetty . 

o.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Cf. 
Dn.  plasregen,  Ger.  platsregcn,  Da.  plaskrtgn 
(pladsregn}.] 

1820  Bliickw,  Mag.  May  158/1  The  thunder-rain,  in 
large  drops,  came  plash  after  plash  on  the  blanket  roof. 
1887  KUSKIN  Prgflerita  II.  162  Penthouses  ..  to  keep  the 
plash  of  heavy  rain  from  the  house  windows.  1804  Weather 
Saw  in  Heslop  Northumb.  Gloss.,  If  the  oak  before  the  ash, 
Then  we're  sure  to  have  a  plash. 

d.  A  splash  of  colour,  or  fig.  of  light,  thrown 
upon  a  surface. 

1848  LOWELL  Fable  for  Critics  (ed.  a)  Introd.,  The  tall 
grove  of  hemlocks,  with  moss  on  their  stems,  like  plashes  of 
sunlight. 

t  e.  tratuf.  (?)  A  liquid  perfume  for  the  face. 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  146  No  Cabinets  with  curious 
Washes,  Bladders  and  perfumed  Plashes. 

f.  attrib.  f  plash-breach,  the  breaking  of  waves 
against  the  shore. 

158*  STANYHURST  JEneis  HI.  (Arb.)  83  Theese  shears  were 
sundred  by  the  plash  lire-ache,  fame  so  doth  vtter. ..Swift 
the  sea  with  plasshing  rusht  in. 

B.  adverbially  or  int.  With  a  plash :  cf.  CBASH. 

1841  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  I.  31  Plash,  plash,  through 
the  marsh,  and  then  on  the  dryfurze  beyond.,  away  fly  hare 
and  hounds  towards  the  mountain.  1866-7  LIVINGSTONE 


t  Flash,  s/>.3  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  PLASH  z>.i]  A 
plashed  bough  or  bush ;  a  plashed  thicket. 

1638  BRATHWAIT.S><>.  Sficerif.etc.  427  The  fresh  fragrant 
flowers  of  Divine  Poesie  . .  could  not  like  to  be  removed  nor 
transported  to  those  thorny  places  and  plashes  of  the  Law. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  n  Avoid  the  laying  of  them 
too  high,  which  draws  all  the  Sap  into  the  Plashes.  18*7 
Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Ree.  522/1  There  will  be  one  plash  for 
every  interval  between  the  stems  of  the  plants.  You  must 
..lay  the  plashes  with  their  points  all  one  way. 

Flash  (plsej),  v,l  Forms:  5-6  plashe,  .6 
plasche,  plasshe,  6,  8  pinch,  7plaish,  6- plash, 


FLASH. 

(9  dial,  pleah,  plush).  See  also  PLEACH,  [a. 
OF.  plaiss(i)er,  flai(s)eier,  planter,  pless(i)er 
(3  smg-  pres.  plaint,  plaisce) :— late  L.  type  'plec- 
tiarc,  {.  *plectia  twined  or  plaited  hedge  (whence 
OF.  plaissc,  pleat  hedge),  f.  L.  pltdlre  to  plait, 
interweave,  twine.  (Med.L.  plena  (1215  =  virgulta 
implexa,  Du  Cange)  and  plessare  were  f.  OF.  plesst, 
f  laser.)  Cf.  the  cognate  PLEACH,  found  somewhat 
earlier.] 

1.  trans.  To  bend  down  and  interweave  (stems 
half  cut  through,  branches,  and  twigs)  so  as  to 
form  them  into  a  hedge  or  fence ;  --  PLEACH  v.  i . 

'49!  [see  PLASHING  vbl.  st>.'].  1513  FITZIIKKB.  Must.  1 127 
At  euery  two  fote,  or  .iii.  fote,  to  leaue  one  set  growyng 
not  plasshcd  ;  and  the  toppe  to  be  cut  of  foure  fote  hygn . . 
to  stande  as  a  stake . .  and  to  wynd  the  other  that  be  pitched 
about  them.  1513  —  Surv.  xxv.  43  Take  a  great  Doughe 
of  a  tree,  and  plasshe  the  bowes  abrode.  1963  GOLDINC 
Cxsar  (1565)  54  b,  Cutting  yong  trees  half  a  sunder  and 
bowyng  downe  theyr  toppes  to  the  grounde,  and  plasshyng 
the  boughes  that  growe  thicke  oute  of  the  sydes  wyth 
hushes  and  thornes  betwene  them,  they  brought  to  passe 
that  their  hedges  were  as  good  a  defence  to  them  as  a  wal. 
1595  Drake's  I'oy.  (HakL  Soc.)  15  Some  of  our  men.  .came 
to  the  trees  which  they  [the  Spaniards]  had  plasshed  to 
make  theyr  palizadoe.  16*9  PARKINSON  Paradisus  iii.  7 
Some  ngaine  plant  Cornell  Trees,  and  plash  them  . .  to 
forme  them  into  an  hedge.  171*  J.  JAMES  tr.  l.e  Blond's 
Gardening  59  Arbors  made  of  the  Trees  plashed  one  over 
the  other.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farni  11.  571  The  hedger 
plashes  down  the  stems  he  left  standing. 

f  b.  To  bend  down,  break  down  (trees,  bushes, 
or  plants)  for  other  purposes.  Obs. 

i«JS  LISLE  Du  Batias,  Noe  Past.  Ded.  5  Plash  thistles 
and  presumptuous  thorns  That  neare  the  way  grow  up 
among  the  corns.  1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charrnn's  wisd.  u. 
vii.  (1670)  279  Too  much  plenty  plasheth  down  the  corn  1 
1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  u.  (1847)  233  Christiana's  Boys.. being 
pleas 'd  with  the  Trees,  and  with  the  Fruit  that  did  hang 
thereon,  did  Plash  them,  and  began  to  eat.  1717  BRADLEV 
Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Hart,  Let  him  plash  down  small  Twigs, 
some  above  and  some  below. 

to.  To  interlace  (a  fruit-tree  in  trellis-work); 
to  support  or  train  against  a  trellis  or  a  wall.  Obs. 

[£1410:  see  PLEACH  v.  i.]  ?ci6oo  Distracted  £ tup.  ill.  i. 
in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  210  Our  pore  retyred  famylie  must., 
not  be  plashd  Or  propt  agaynst  the  walls  of  pallaces.  1613 
MARKHAM  Ene.  Husbandman  i.  n.  xx.  (1635)  226  As  you 
use  to  plash  a  Vine  against  a  wall.  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  6 
It  cannot  stand  unles  it  be  propped  up,  or  plashed  against  a 
Wall  1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  30  It  is  usual  with  some 
to  plash  them  to  poles,  to  make  a  pallisade.hedge. 

fd.   To  intertwine,  interweave,  like  plants  in 
a  thicket.  Obs. 

1653  H.  COCAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxiii.  (1663)  84  Stuck 
every  where  with  most  fragrant  Roses  and  Violets  all 
plashed  so  close  together  that  we  could  not  see  the  Rowers. 
1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  66  Trees,  .kept  (by  cutting  and 
plaishing  one  branch  within  another)  from  growing  very 
large.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  63  Thread  the  Brake 
With  Thorns  sharp-pointed,  plash 'd,  and  Bri'rs  inwoven. 

2.  a.  To  make,   dress,  or  renew  (a  hedge)  by 
cutting  the  stems  partly  through,  bending  them 
down,  and  interlacing  stems,  branches,  and  twigs, 
so  as  to  form  a  close  low  fence,  which  will  in 
time  grow  in  height ;  to  lay  (a  hedge) ;  =  PLEACH 
v.  ^. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  r27  To  plasshe  or  pleche  a  hedge. 
'577  B.  GOOCE  Heresliach's  Husb.  u.  (1586)  50  The  common 
hedge  made  of  dead  wood,  well  staked  and  thicke  plashed, 
or  railde.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farwe  20  If  any 
of  your  Hedges  were  left  vnplasht  in  the  Spring,  plash  them 
now,  for  it  »  an  excellent  Season.  1787  W.  MARSHALL 
Norfolk  I.  tot  The  practice  of  plashing,  or  laying  hedges,  is 
in  a  great  degree,  unknown  in  this  district.  1891  T.  HARDY 
Tea  9/1  The  lanes  are  white,  the  hedges  low  and  plashed, 
fb.  To  treat  (a  wood,  or  place  full  of  trees  or 
underwood)  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  obstruct 
a  pass  or  entrance,  or  defend  a  fastness ;  to  form 
hurdles,  weirs,  etc.  by  such  interweaving. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  trtl.  in  Holinshed  II.  7/2  They. . 
didfell  downe  trees,  plashed  the  wood,  cast  great  trenches 
and  ditches  round  about,  and  made  it  so  strict,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  strong,  that  there  was  no  passage  nor  entrie 
for  the  enimie.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n.  xiv.  (1810) 
376  In  a  strong  Fastnesse  of  Bogg  and  Wood,  which  was  on 
every  quarter  plashed.  1796  W.  M  ARSHALL  W.  England  \. 
8 1  To  plash  the  sides  (or  outer  brinks  of  the  mounds),  and 
shovel  out  the  ditches.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

Hence  Plashed///,  a. 

i6oj  Burford  Reg.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  Varr.  Collect.  I. 
164  Makinge  of  plaished  hedge  and  other  fensed  hedge. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Orch,  tf  Card.  (1623)  20  The  plasht  bough 
lying  on  the  ground,  ifai  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  (1626) 
242  Plashed  bowres  at  sundrie  tables  plac't.  1844  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  571  The  plashed  stem  b  cut  over,  of  the 
length  required  for  the  particular  gap.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Ask  Mamma  Ixv,  A  well  drained  wheat  stubble,  with  a 
newly  plashed  fence. 

Plash  (pbej),  »-2    [Known  from  1:1580; 
the  accompanying  PLASH  rf.2  goes  back ;  to  1 1500. 
Agreeing  more  or  less  in  form  with  MLG.,  L.U. 
plasken,  plaschen,  LG.  platsken,  MDu.,  Du.,  LG. 
plassen,  early  mod.Du.  flasschen  ('  int  water  plas- 
schen,  poteliner  en  I'cau',   Plantijn    1572),   Ger. 
flatsc/Kn,platsfhe(r)n,  plan(r,schen,  Da.//<J^ 
Sw.  plasta  to  splash,  dabble ;  all  app.  closely  related 
to  PLASH  rf.»    See  also  PLASH  j*.2,  and  SPLASH  p., 
\    which  last  appears  to  be  a  derivative  from  this.] 


PLASHEB. 

1  trans.  To  strike  the  surface  of  (water)  so  as  to 
break  it  up  ;  to  plunge  into  (water  or  other  liquid) 
or  drive  it  against  any  body  or  against  itself  with 


r'Vbr.ST°oWdash  with  breaking  water  or  other  liquid 
so  as  to  wet  ;  to  splash.     Also  absol. 

,6oa  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  x.  Ivii.  (i6n)  251  Where  Massacres 
haue  plashed,  there  is  spread  a  triple  breede.  ieo»  l. 
MORTON  Prea»Me  Encounter  ,  My.  * 

Cashed  me,  as  it  were,  with  these 


G.  HENDERSON    f\nymes  Dtrwu.n.    it    *""   "~«*   7,  if  I          I, 

with  blood.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  90  Had  I  but  such 
a  Naiad.  .To  plash  her  large  limbs  in  the  waves  for  me  1 

c.  To  dash  (a  wall)  with  wet  matter,  so  as  rapidly 
to  colour  or  cover  it ;  to  splash. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Plashing, . .  the  dashing  or  wrinkling  of 
coloring  matter  on  the  walls  of  buildings,  as  an  imitation  of 
granite,  and  the  like.  _ 

2.  intr.  a.  To  strike  and  break  the  mass  oi 
water  with  commotion  and  noise;  to  dash,  rush 
through,  or  tumble  about  in  water  with  the  like 
noise ;  to  splash. 

1650  T.  BAYLY  Herba  Parietis  129  Every  stroake  that 
plashed  upon  those  waters  oflife  gave  both  life  and  music, 
o  r> ...  /-/.— ,wr  v.vtf  f^r.  IM.  xix.  Thro  thick  and 


AMSAY    jurist  J    J\tfff    V.    "i.    <"<»,     *" 

•y  scour'd  about,  Plashing  thro  dubs  and  sykes.  i! 
THACKERAY  Catherine  viii,  The  fish  were  jumping  and 
plashing.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan.  vii.  58  He  plashes  in  the 
brooks.  i87a  BLACK  Adi:  Phaeton  xv,  The  two  long  oars 
plashed  in  the  silence.  1898  G.  W.  STEEVENS  With  Kitchener 
to  Khartum  304  We  plashed  through  the  water. 

b.  Of  water  or  other  liquid :  To  dash  against 
or  upon  any  body ;  to  tumble  about  in  agitation, 
with  the  characteristic  noise  of  breaking  water. 

i6«s  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  392  The  salt  water 
plashes  and  froaths  to  see  it  self  so  suddenly  resisted.  i8a8 
HAWTHORNE  Fanshawe  viii,  Plashing  continually  upon  one 
spot  the  fount  has  worn  its  own  little  channel  of  white  sand. 
l8«  LONOF.  Hinw.  xvi.  245  Far  below  him  plashed  the 
waters.  ^.1841  H.  AINSWORTH  Old  St.  Paul's  vi.  vii, 
Another  fiery  cascade  . .  flooding  the  aisles  and  plashing 
against  the  massive  columns. 

3.  Comb.  Plash-wheel  <=  dash-wheel :  see  DASH 
D.I  i  g.  i88a  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Pla'Sher.  local,  [f.  PLASHD.1  +  -EB1.]  a.  A 
bough  or  sapling  with  which  a  hedge  is  plashed 
or  intertwisted,  b.  A  hedger  who  plashes  hedges. 

niyaa  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  436  That  the  cattle  may  not 
come  at  the  shoots  of  the  plashers,  and  browse  them,  and 
kill  them.  1886  5.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Plaslier,  a  labourer 
employed  in  laying  hedges.  1886  EL\VORTHY  W.  Somerset 

Word-ok.,  Plusher,  the  layer,  or  horizontal  stick  crooked 
down  in  making  a  hedge.  1904  io<A  Cent.  Sept.  229  [He] 

chooses  with  care  the  likeliest  growing  wood  for  'plashers  . 

Pla  shet.   Now  dial.    Also  6  -ette.    [ad.  OF. 

plassiet,  plaschiet  (Froiss.)  marsh,  dim.  of  flascq 

damp  meadow ;  see  PLASH  sb.1  and  -ST.]     A  little 

plash  or  marshy  pool. 
1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  191  Some  water  plashet  or  pitte 

where  wylde-fowle  lye,  as  Teales  or  suche  lyke.    1578  LYTE 

Dodoens  v.  Ixyiii.  633  This  herbe  [arsesmart]  groweth  also 

in  moyst  marrishe  places,  and  alongst  the  water  plasshettes. 

1880  PEARD  Mother  Molly  xv.  189  Let's  run  down  here, 

there's  a  plashet  at  the  bottom. 

fPla-shful,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PLASH  sb. 
(!  or  2)  4-  -FUL.]  Plashy,  splashy. 

1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog.  v.  132  To  which  our  notes  Would 
sound  more  harsh  then  plash-full  marish  throats. 

Pla'shing,  vbl.  sb.1  [f.  PLASH  ».i  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  ot  PLASH  o.l  in  various  senses.  Also 
concr.  A  piece  of  plashed  hedge  or  thicket. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  cxliii.  (W.  de  W.), 
By  plashynge  [MS.  plechinge]  shredynge  and  parynge 
a  wylowe  is  thycker  in  bowes  and  braunches.  1511  MS. 
Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  Payd  for  plaschyng  off 
a  heg.  1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  35  The  passag  . .  was 
difficult  . .  for  plashin[g]  made  that  morninge  by  y« 


956 

Pla-sMng,  PpL  ".  [f.  PLASH  v*  +  -ING*.] 
That  plashes  like  dashing  or  falling  water  ;  that 
dashes  against  water ;  tbo/fe  said  of  the  sound. 

ashin     rai 


Hizil.  Turkey  1.  337  me  uuuui*  IIWUUMU  •-  «< 

;    end  of  the  court.     1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  273  Light 
surges  a  plashing  silvery  laughter. 

b.  ^<z«J/.  of  ground,  etc.  on  which  heavy  ram 

dashes. 

iS-n  LYTTON  £.  Maltrav.  i.  ii,  He  heard  steps  without  upon 
the  plashing  soil.  1841  -  Nt.  *  Morn.  v.  n,  Through  the 
plashing  streets.  1894  CROCKETT  Routers  302  It  was  the 
plashing  wet  evening  of  a  September  day.  _ 

Hence  Pla'shingly  adv.,  with  plashing. 

1881  Daily  News  15  July  5/4  Some  heavy  raindrops  fel 

Pliia?abment.  rare-1,    [f.  PLASH  *.2  +  -MENT.] 

Plashing. 

1876  LANIER  Clover  38  Lakes  Pout  gentle  mounds  of  plash- 
ment  up  to  meet  Big  shower-drops. 

Pla-sli-mill.  Sc.  [f.  PLASH  f.2  +  MILL  ;  in 
Da.  flasmolen.]  A  fulling-mill. 

1868  G.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  1. 24°  The  plash-mill,  or, 
more  properly,  wauk-mill-a  word  Robert  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  mallets  to  two  huge  feet,  and  of  their 
motion  to  walking— with  the  water  plashing  and  squirting 
from  the  blows  of  their  heels. 

Hence  Fla'sh-mlller,  a  fuller. 

i8u  Dundee  Advertiser  19  Dec.  (Jam.),  John  Young, 
plash-miller  at  East  Mill,  was  drowned  in  the  river  Lsk. 
1897  W.  LINDSAY  in  Bards  of  Angus  *  Mearns  282  Then 
i  I  turned  a  plashmiller  and  wrought  at  that. 

fPla-snoote.    Obs.    rare.      [Syncopated  from 
plash-shoot,  f.  PLASH  sb?  +  SBOOT  sl>.]     A  shoot 
:   from  a  plashed  hedge. 

i6oa  CABEW  Cornwall  25  Almost  euerie  hedge  serueth  for 
a  Roade,  and  euerie  Plashoote  for  Springles  to  take  them. 

t  Pla  sh-pole.  Ola.  [f.  PLASH  z-.i  or  **.«  + 
POLE.]  A  space,  a  pole  or  less  in  width,  surround- 
ing a  wood,  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plashed  hedges. 

1613  M  ABKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman  n.  1. 11.  (1635)  45  A  pole 
or  halfe  pole.. you  shall  preserue.  .to  repaire  the  ring-fences 
of  your  Wood:  ..  and  this  amongst  Woodwards  is  called 
Plash-pole.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  468  Remember ..  to 
preserve  sufficient  plash-pole  about  the  verge  and  bounds  of 
the  copse  for  fence  and  security. 

Flashy  (pte'Ji),  a.1  [f.  PLASH  so.*  +  -i'.  So 
LG.  plassig  swampy.]  Abounding  in  shallow 
pools  or  puddles  ;  marshy,  swampy,  boggy ;  wet 
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and  sloppy ;  full  of  plashes  of  rain. 

<ii55»  LELAND  Itin.  II.  37,  3.  Htle  Bridges  of  Wood,  wher 
under  wer  plaschy  Pittes  of  Water  of  the  overflowing  of 
Tame  Ryver.    1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart) 
V.  2ii  Those  slymie  plashie  fieldes  of  Uorlstone.    <xi6s6 
USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  736  The  field  was  very  plashy  by 
reason  of  much  rain  that  fell.     1770  GOLDSM.  Dts.  I'M.    • 
i    130  Yon  widow 'd,  solitary  thing,  That  feebly  bends-  beside 
the  plashy  spring.    1786  VI. &\\xn>  Lakes  Cumbcrld.  (1808) 
I.  vii.  09  The  fen  is  a  plashy  inundation,  formed  on  a  flat. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  iii,  The  two  ..jogged  along 
1    the  deep-rutted  plashy  roads.     i86a  R.  PAVLiaMem.  xviu. 
(1872)  237  Such  a  plashy  and  untoward  month  of  March. 
b.  Growing  in  plashes  or  wet  places. 
i8aa  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  II.  vii.  (1869)  149  A  stream, 
skirted  with  willows  and  plashy  sedges. 
O.  Of  watery  consistence  and  taste. 
a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  xiii.  i  Love  is  as  salt,  which 
infuseth  a  savoury  and  wholesom  taste  into  such  things  as 
would  otherwise  be  fresh  and  plashy. 

Fla-shy,  a-2    [f.  PLASH  rf.2  +  -Y.] 

1.  That  plashes;   that  dashes  or  falls  with  a 
plash,  as  water ;  that  splashes  the  water. 

1581  STANYHURST  Mneis  HI.  (Arb.)  76  Vp  swel  thee  surges, 
in  chauffe  sea  plasshye  we  tumble.  179+  BURNS  Jockeys 
ta'cn  the  Parting  Kiss  i,  Plashy  sleets  and  beating  rain  ! 
1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Leg.  Sleepy  Hollow,  A  plashy 
tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sensitive  ear  of 
Ichabod.  1859  HOLLAND  Gold  F.  xxiv.  273  Repeat  the 
music  of  the  rain,  at  the  feet  of  plashy  waterfalls. 

2.  Marked  as  if  splashed  with  colour,  rare. 
1810  KEATS  Hyper,  n.  45  Creus  was  one ; . .  lapetus  another ; 

in  his  grasp,  A  serpent's  plashy  neck. 

Plasm  (plsez'm).  Also  7  plasme.  [ad.  late  L. 
plasma :  see  next.] 

fl.  A  mould  or  matrix  in  which  something  is 
cast  or  formed ;  the  cast  of  a  fossil.     Also  fig.  Obs. 
i6ao  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logi/ie  165  Certaine  it  is  that  the 
name  Adam  expresseth  the  nature  of  his  plasme  or  vessell. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  v.  (1723)  256  The  Shells 
served  as  Plasms  or  Moulds  to  this  Sand.    1764  PLATT  in 
j    Phil.  Trans.  L1V.  46  note,  The  Plasm  or  mould  of  the 


r  me  snrouumg  or  topping  01  iraoB.     1044  Dnnun 
trm  II.  571  What  is  termed  flashing,  that  is;  laying 
~  jtrong  and  healthy  stem  across  an  opening,  .in  the  hedge. 
1904  iqth  Cent.  Sept.  229  A  wren  . .  hiding  out  of  sight 

behind  the  old  level  plashing  upon  the  bank.  i    Phil.  Trans.  L1V.  46  note,  The  Flasm  or  mould  ot  tne 

b.   attrib.,  as  flashing-bill,  -tool.  Belemnite.    Ibid.  47  note,  The  parts  are  carried  away  and 

1813  in  Marshall  Rev.  Agric.  (1817)  V.  27  The  plashing        lost  it.  the  interstices  of  the  earth,  and  a  mould  or  plasm  is 
.Mtemtcmn&Mt  *n  tn+lMa*M*ih*  Mutant    »R~%  Ct-^t  nir/      i    left,  which  Stenp  calls  an  aerial  shell. 


1013    III     MPMMWU    lifts,    nfrf*.    \LOLJI     W.    H7      Ami    fJIrtamll^ 

system  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Flashing-tool,  a  knife  used  in  plashing  hedges ;  a  hedging 
knife.  1899  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Mar.  104  The  hedge 
assumes  under  the  plashing-bill  the  triangular  shape. 

Pla-shiug,  vbl.  sb?  [f.  PLASH  v.%  +  -mo1.] 
The  action  of  PLASH  v?  in  various  senses ;  the 
dashing  of  water,  splashing  ;  noisy  plunging ;  etc. 

iS8a  STANYHURST  sEneis  HI.  (Arb.)  83  Swift  the  sea  with 

?lasshing  rusht  in.  x6oa  HEYWOOD  Woman  killed  w.  Kindn. 
Vks.  1874  II.  103  Himselfe  all  spotted  And  stain'd  with 
plashing.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  viii,  Everything  around  . . 
would  have  been  silent,  but  for  the  continued  plashing  of 
the  fountain.  i88a  O'DONOVAN  Merv  Oasis  1.  315  The 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  plashing  of  the  oars. 


t,  wnicn  otenp  cans  an  aerial  snen. 
b.  Something   moulded  or  formed,  an  image. 
humorously  pedantic  nonce-use. 

1877  BLACKMORE  Crifps  II.  viii.  125  His  outward  faculties 
..  rendered  to  his  inward  and  endiathetic  organs  a  picture, 
a  schema,  a  plasm— the  proper  word  may  be  left  to  him — 
such  as  would  remain  inside,  at  least  while  the  mind  abode 
there. 

f2.   =  PLASMA  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1747  DINGLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL! V.  503  The  Slone  . . 
j  most  frequently  found  next  is  the  Plasm  or  prime  Emerald  ; 
f  and  then  the  Hyacinth  or  Jacinth.  Ibid.,  The  Plasm  "r 
,  prime  Emerald  is  green. 
I  3.  Phys.  -  PLASMA  3. 


PLASMATION. 

1876  tr.  Schutzenbcrgcr's  Ferment.  131  A  series  of  gaseous 
diffusions  from  the  red  globules  to  the  plasm  of  the  blood. 

4.  Biol.  The  living  matter  of  a  cell,  protoplasm; 
sometimes  spec,  the  general  body  of  protoplasm  as 
distinct  from  the  nucleus. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Plasm. . .  2.  (I'lysiol.)  The  same  as  Plasma. 
1877  O'MEARA  in  F.ncyd.  Brit.  VII.  i?o[In  Diatoms]  There 
is  rust  what  Pfitzer  designates  the  plasm-sac,  consisting  of 
a  fine  colourless  plasm  forming  a  closed  sac  of  the  same  shape 
as  that  of  the  cell.  1899  Allbutfs  Sysl.  Mcd.  VIII  334 
Functional  and  formative  plasm  must  progress.  1905  Brit. 
Med.  Jrnl.  25  Feb.  442  The  relative  masses  of  nucleus  and 

P||*]Piasma  (plasma).  [Late  and  eccl.  L. plasma 
a  thing  formed  or  moulded,  an  image,  a.  Gr. 
7rXdcr/»a,  f.  ir\aaa(iv  to  form,  mould.] 

1 1.  Form,  mould,  shape.   Obs.  rare. 

I7ia  H.  More's  Antid.  Ath.  i.  v.  §  3  schol.,  They  act  upon 
the  Matter  and  form  it  into  this  or  that  Plasma  or  FMMon. 
1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.,  Soulhey  *  Parson  n.  Wks. 
1846  I.  83/2  A  great  portion  of  his  compositions  is  not 
poetry,  but  only  the  plasma  or  matrix  of  poetry.  '*"*• 
Alfieri  *  Salomon  190/1  We  Italians  sometimes  fall  into 
what ..  you  may  callthe  plasma  of  witticism,  by  mere  mistake, 
and  against  our  genius. 

2.  A  subtranslucent  green  variety  of  quartz,  allied 
to  chalcedony  and  heliotrope,  anciently  used  for 

ornaments. 

.771  tr.  Cronstedfs  Min.  81  Plasma  or  mother  of  the 
emerald.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  208  Under  it  [calcedony] 
may  be  grouped  . .  chrysoprase,  plasma,  . .  and  sara.  1001 
C.  \V.  KING  A  nt.  Gems  (1866)  14  Plasma . .  sometimes  written 
Prasma  .  is  merely  Cakedony  coloured  green  by  some 
metallic  oxide,  probably  copper  or  nickel.  1864  —  Gnostics 
76  This  amulet,  which  is  always  cut  in  Plasma,  the  Jasper 
par  excellence  of  the  ancients. 

attrib.  1900  A.  S.  MURRAY  in  Brit.  Mas.  Ret.  64  Green 
plasma  scaraboid,  with  intaglio  of  a  warrior. 

3.  Phys.  The  colourless  coagulable  liquid  part 
of  blood,  lymph,  or  milk,  in  which  the  corpuscles 
(or,  in  milk,  oil-globules)  float ;  also,  the  similar 
liquid  obtained  from  fresh  muscle. 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  A  nim.  Ckem.  1. 1 14  The  plasma 
of  living  blood  exists  as  a  clear  fluid,  in  which  the  corpuscles 
are  seen  to  float.  1855  HOLDEN  Hum.  Osteal.  (1878)  19  T  he 
nutrient  fluid,  or  '  plasma '  of  the  blood.  1873  RALPC  Phys. 
Chem.  118  The  muscular  plasma  is  obtained  by  injecting 
the  muscles  of  a  freshly  killed  animal  with  a  i  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  1876  tr.  Wagner  s  Gen.  Pathol. 
(ed.  6)  230  Normal  lymph  consists  of  a  colorless  plasma  and 
lymph-corpuscles.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

4.  Biol.   =  PLASM  4. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Plasma.  .2.  (Pnysiol.)  The  viscous  material 
of  a  cell  from  which  the  new  developments  take  place.  1867 
J  HOGG  Microsc.  i.  iii.  223  For  certain  delicate  organisms, 
as  theDesmidaceae  and  Dlatomaceae,  whose  plasma  may  be 
affected  by  too  dense  a  medium.  1871  BEALE  Bioplasm  i. 
S  14  As  the  germ  of  every  living  thing  consists  of  matter 
having  the  wonderful  properties  already  mentioned,  I  have 
called  it  germinal  matter;  but  the  most  convenient  and 
least  objectionable  name  for  it  is  living  plasma  or  bioplasm. 
1876  LANKESTER  tr.  HaeckeCs  Hist.  Creat.  I.  185  I  he 
entire  body,  .consists,  .of  shapeless  plasma, or  protoplasm. 

5.  Pharm.  A  name  for  glycerite  of  starch. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

6.  altrib.,  as  plasma-oell,  -corpuscle,  names 
given  to  certain  cells  found  in  connective  tissue ; 
plasma-current,     -layer,    -zone  =  PLASMATIO 

current,  etc. 

1869  KIRBY  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Set.  IX.  31  Naked 
Plasma-bodies  without  nuclei.  1876  vi.  Wagner  s  Gen. 
Pathol.  (ed.  6)  178  The  plasma-layer  . .  disappears  in  tl 
smaller  arteries  and  veins.  1888  ROLLESTON  it  JACKSOI 
Aiiim.  Life  115  Edible  Snail... The  connective  tissue  con. 
sists  of  plasma-cells,  a  matrix,  and  fibrils.  1904  Brit.  Mca. 
Jrnl.  10  Sept.  586  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  so-callei 
plasma  ceils. 

Plasmasome,  erron.  f.  PLASMOSOME. 

t  Pla'Smate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ppl-  stem 
of  Chr.  ~L.flasmdre  (Tertull.,  Vulg.)  to  form,  etc., 
f.  PLASMA.]  trans.  To  form,  mould;  to  create. 

a.  1608  DEE  Relat.  ofSpir.  I.  (1659)  37"  Now  if  this  Power, 
this  Piasmating,  if  this  Taking,  which  was  the  Word,  be 
come  man,  perfect  man;  then  followeth  it,  that  man  was 
and  is,  God  creating  and  created. 

Plasmatic  (plsezmse-tik),  a.     [ad.  Gr.  irXas- 
/xaTiK-os  imitative ;   but  taken  as  the  adj.  corre- 
sponding to  PLASMA  :  see  -ATIC.]    Relating  to  tn 
plasma,  esp.  of  the  blood. 

Plasmalic  cell=  PLASMA**//.    Plasmatic  current,  layer 
stream :  '  the  part  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  small  arter|< 
which  lies  between  the  column  of  red  corpuscles  in  mlfl- 
channel  (axial  current)  and  the  wall  of  the  vessel   (Sya. 

i8z8-3Z  WEBSTER,  Plasmatic,  Plasmatical.  1864  /*/<£> v., 
The  plasmatic  fluid.  1870  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  ScL  X.  n 
Plasmatic  circulation  in  connective  tissue.  1876  tr.  Wagne 
Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  150  In  the  so-called  Plasmatic  Canak- 
spaces  of  the  smallest  size  found  in  connective  tissue.  i»9» 
Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  V.  497  In  ordinary  cases,  .the  plas 
matic  elements  of  the  blood  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  vegeta 


matte  elements  01  me  oioou  seem  to  uc  DWUMW*-  —  -  -= 
live  growth.      1899  Ibid.  VI.  245  The  distinction  betweei 
axial  and  plasmatic  current  is  obliterated. 

t  Plasma-tical,  a.    Obs.    rare-1.       [f.   ^r- 
vteapaTiKos  (see  prec.)  4-  -AL.]     Having  the  qual 
of  moulding,  or  giving  shape  or  form  ;  formative. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  342  Psyche.,  working 
..  by  her  plasmaticafl  Spirits  or  Archei,  all  the  whole  worW 
into  order  and  shape. 

t  Plasma'tion.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  plasmaaon, 
or  ad.  Chr.  L.  plasmatioii-em  (Jerome),  n.  of  action 


PLASMATOPAROUS. 

f.  plasmare  :  see  PLASMATE.]  Moulding,  forming, 
fashioning ;  creation. 

1388  Pol.  I'atins  (Rolls)  I.  275  They  berc  a  newe  fascion, 
kumcris  in  ftcctorf  tergo ;  Goddes  plasm.icion  non  tills 
complacet  ergo.  1431  50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  29  The  iiij. 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  plasmacion  of  Adam  vn  to  the 
incension  of  the  temple  of  the  lewes.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron. 
1.6  Neuerthelesse,  the  plasmation  or  creation  of  Adam  is 
reconed  among  the  generations,  a  1606  DEE  Relat.  Spir. 
<•  ('659)  371  The  wisedome  of  the  Father,  in  love,  created 
and  made  man. . .  But  how  ?  By  Plasmation.  For  it  is  written, 
Let  us  make  man.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  iv.  iii. 
309  Not  as  if  God  Almignty  used  any  Manual  or  Physical 
Plasmation  of  a  Man,  as  the  Statuary  makes  his  Statue. 

Plasmatoparous  (plsezmatp-parss),  a.  Hot. 
[f.  Gr.  irAao>a,  ir\ao>aTo-  (see  PLASMA)  +  L.  -pants 
producing  (see  -PABOUS).]  Applied  to  a  mode  of 
germination  in  certain  fungi :  see  quot. 

1887  GARNSKY  &  BALPOUK  De  Bary's  Fungi  Exp\zn.  Terms 
498/1  In  Peronosporeae :  forms  are  plasmatoparoiis  when  in 
germination  the  whole  protoplasm  of  a  gomdium  issues  as 
a  spherical  mass  which  at  once  becomes  invested  with  a 
membrane  and  then  puts  out  a  germ  tube. 

t  Plasmator.    Ots.    Also  6  Sc.  -our.     [ad.    ; 
OF.  plasmateur  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  Chr.   L. 
plasmator  (Tertull.)  former,  creator   (applied  to 
God),  agent-n.  f.  plasmare :    see  PLASMATE.]     He 
who  forms  or  fashions ;  a  maker,  creator. 

Vrt  1500  in  YorkMyst.  514  Fader  eternatl,  Parfite  plasmator 
and  god  omnipotent.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis  x.  Pro),  i  Hie  i 
plasmatour  of  thingis  vniuersall.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  iii.  27 
'i'lic  supreme  plasmator  of  hauyn  ande  eird.  1653  URQU- 
HART  Rabelais  II.  viii,  The  Sovereign  Plasmator  God  Al- 
mighty, hath  endowed  and  adorned  humane  Nature  at  the 
beginning. 

t  Pla'smature.  06s.  [a.  early  mod.f.f/as- 
mature,  ad.  L.  type  "plasmdtura,  {.  plasmare  :  see 
PLASMATE,  and  -URE.]  Form,  mould;  concr, 
(collect.)  things  formed  in  moulds,  cast  ware. 

1610  W.  FOLKINCHAM  Art  of  Survey  I.  vii.  14  Tonnel  or 
Conduit'pipes,  Glasse,  Purslane,  and  other  Plasmature. 
1653  UKQUHART  Rabelais  u.  viii,  That  so  stately  frame  and 
Plasmature,  wherein  the  man  at  first  had  been  created. 

Plasmic  (ploe-zmik),  a.  [mod.  f.  PLASM  or 
PLASM-A  +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
plasm ;  protoplasmic. 

1875  LANKESTKR  in  Phil.  Traits.  CLX  V.  43  The  stages  of 
the  [molluscan)  egg's  nutrition  may  be  thus  grouped  :— 
ist  stage,  Plasmic  [etc.].  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  15  Oct.  968 
This  plasmic  environment  could  not  vary  excessively  with- 
out causing  death  to  parent  and  germ  and  sperm  cell  alike. 

Plasinin  (plse-zmin).    Cheat,      [ad.   F.  plas-   \ 
mine,  f.  PLASM-A  +  -ine,  -in1.]    A  proteid  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  plasma  of  the  blood, 
soluble  in  water,  the  solution   coagulating  into 
fibrin. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Cliem.  IV.  662  Plasmin,..  applied  by  i 
Denis  (Compt.  rend.  Hi.  1239 ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  725)  to  a 
constituent  of  the  blood  to  which  he  supposes  the  property 
of  spontaneous  coagulation  to  be  due. ..  It  is  soluble  in  water. 
. .  The  solution . .  solidifies  after  a  few  minutes  to  a  colourless 
transparent  jelly,  which  by  pressure  between  paper  is  con- 
verted into  fibres  of  fibrin.  1876  FOSTER  Phys.  1. 1.  (1879)  15 
The  coagulation  of  blood  is  trie  result  of  the  conversion  of 
plasmine  into  fibrin.  1895  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Plasmine  ..  is  a 
mixture  of  at  least  two  bodies,  faraglobulin  and  fibrinogen. 

Plasrno-,  before  a  vowel  plasm-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  Ti\aaiin,  irXaff/jaT-  plasm,  in  various 
scientific  terms.  (The  fuller  form  \s  plasmata-,) 

Plasmodiurn   (pUcziruw-diftn).    Biol.     PI.   I 
-ia.    Rarely  anglicized  plasmode  (plarzmoud). 

{moil. I..  (1863,  Cienkowski  in  Pringsheim Botanik 
II.  400),  f.  PLASMA  +  -odium  :  see  -ODE.] 

1.  A  mass  or  sheet  of  naked  protoplasm,  formed 
by  the  fusion,  or  by  the  aggregation,  of  a  number 
of  amoeboid  bodies  (true  or  fusion-plasmodium,    \ 
pseudo-  or  aggrcgalion-plasmodiuni),  and  having   j 
an  amoeboid  creeping  movement. 

First  observed  as  one  stage  in  the  life-history  of  the    | 
MyxtHycctn  or  Mycetozoa,  the  position  of  which  as  vege- 
table or  animal  organisms  is  disputed  :  also  in  certain  groups 
of  Protozoa,  and  other  simple  animal  forms. 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III. 693/2  The  formation  of  the  plasmo- 
dium  is  a  kind  of  complex  conjugation.    1875  BENNETT  & 
DVER  Sachs'  Bot.  276  Myxomycetes.  . .  The  swarm-spores 
cease  dividing  and  unite,  two  or  more  of  them  coalescing —    [ 
after  they  have  gone  over  into  the  Amreba  form— into  a 
homogeneous  protoplasmic  substance,  also  endowed  with  an 
Amoeba-like  motion,  the  Plasmodium.      1875  AMMAN  in 
Phil.  Trans.  CLXV.  561,  571.     1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  lm>. 
Aniui.   ii.  81  A  certain  number  of  the  myxopods  unite 
together,  and  become  fused  into  an  active  plasmodium,    j 
which  exhibits  no  trace  of  their  primitive  separation.     1880 
GI:DDES  in  Prx.  Royal  Soc.  XXX.  252  On  the  coalescence    ' 
of  Amoeboid  cells  into  Plasmodia.    Ibid.  254  The  formation 
of  plasmodia  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Myxomycetes,  but  several  Rhizopods  have  been  described 
in  which  a  more  or  less  complete   cell-fusion  has  been 
observed..  .All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that    I 
the  power  of  coalescing  with  its  fellows,  under  favourable    j 
circumstances,  to  form   a  plasmodium,  is  . .  a  very  widely 
spread,  if  not  a  general  property  of  the  amoeboid  cell.     188* 
VINES  Sachs'  Bat.  263.    1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Life  912  Fusion  to  form  plasmodia  recurs  in  some   Pro-    • 
teomyxan  Moiuuiinex,  as  to  the  animal  nature  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.     1890  Cm!.  Diet.,  Plasmodf,  same 
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Discovered  by  Laveran  (1880),  and  named  by  him,  as  a 
vegetable  organism,  OsciilaHa  maiariae ;  referred  by  Mar* 
chiafavaand  Celli  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  called  by  them 
(1885)  Plasmodium  malaria;  more  recently  distinguished 
as  belonging  to  two  genera  of  Protozoa,  Laveraxla  and 
PiasniodiuM.  (Mincnin  in  Ray  Lankesler  Treatise  on 
Zoology  i.  ii.  343  (1903).) 

1895  m  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  734 
Marchiafava  and  Celli  described  with  great  accuracy  the 
i  tini-corpuscular  amoeboid  form,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  plasmodium.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  \.  2 
I  note,  The  malaria  parasite  is  not  a  plasmodium  in  the 
!  zoological  meaning  of  the  word.  1899  A  Monti's  Syst.  Med. 
VI.  595  The  most  careful  examination  of  the  blood  during 
the  paroxysms  showed  no  evidence  of  plasmodia. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  ii.  37 
It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  expunge  the  term 
remittent  fever  as  indicative  of  a  distinct  species  of  plasmo- 
dium disease.  AW.  49  The  plasmodium-infected  corpuscles. 
Ibid,  iii.  JJ6  A  protective,  plasmodium-destroying  agency 
inherent  in  the  human  body.  Ibid.  vi.  116  Plasmodium- 
like  organisms. 

Hence  Plasmo-dial,  Flasmodlc  (-p'dik)  adjs., 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  arising  from, 
a  plasmodium;  Flasmo'diate  a.,  having  or  cha- 
racterized by  plasmodia,  as  the  Mycetozoa ;  Plas- 
mo  diate  v.  inlr.,  to  become  fused  into  a  plasmo- 
dium; Plas  media- tion,  formation  of  a  plasmo- 
dium; Plasmo-diocarp  [Gr.  myiroy  fruit],  an 
irregular- shaped  fructification  occurring  in  the 
Myxomycetes  (hence  Plasmo'dioca  rpous  a.}. 

1891  J.  A.  THOMSON  Outl.  ZooL  109  The  *plasmodial  stage 
in  the  cycle  is  predominant.  1806  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  I. 
542  Malaria  (which  is  due  to  plasmodtal  infection  and  is 
not  a  bacterial  disease).  188*  A.  S.  WILSON  in  Card.  Ckron. 
XVII.  671  The  application  of  moisture  to  a  spore.,  is  directly 
seen  to  cause  it  either  to  give  birth  to  a  zoospore, or  to  *pla,s- 
modiate,  retaining  its  contents.  /£&/.,  A  manure  . .  of  a 
hygrosorptive  character  is  just  the  very  manure  to  pro- 
mote the  *plasmodiation  of  these  spores,  and  render  them 
fit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  plasm  by  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  1877  M.  C.  COOKE  Myxomycetes  Gt.  Britain 
3o(Contrib.  to  Mycologia  /•>//«««.)  *Plasmodiocarp.  1899 
Knowledge  i  May  1 16/1  Plasmodiocarp  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  spore-bearing  part  when  it  is  sessile  and  irregular  m 
fotm,  sometimes  like  a  cushion,  sometimes  like,  .a  long  tube. 

Plasniogen  (plse'znwd^en).  BioL  [f.  PLASMO- 
+  -GEN.]  The  chemically  highest  or  most  elaborate 
form,  stage,  or  part  of  protoplasm,  which  by  its 
vital  activity  forms  the  tissues  or  other  organic 
products;  true  or  formative  protoplasm ;  bioplasm. 

1888  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  817/1 
Physiologists  have  come  to  use  the  word  '  protoplasm '  for 
one  of  _the  chemical  substances  of  which  Schultze's  proto- 
plasm is  a  structural  mixture— namely,  that  highest  point  in 
the  chemical  elaboration  of  the  molecule  which  is  attained 
within  the  protoplasm,  and  up  to  which  some  of  the  chemical 
bodies  present  are  tending. . .  This  '  critical '  substance,  some- 
times called  '  true  protoplasm  ',  should  assuredly  be  recog- 
nized by  a  distinct  name  'plasmogen  '. 

Plasmogeny  (plEezm^eni),  -goiiy  (-goni). 
BioL  [f.  PLASMO-  +  -GENY.  The  variant  plastno- 
gony  is  ad.  Ger.  pJaswogonie  (Haeckel)  with  suffix 
repr.  Gr.  -yovta  begetting,  generation :  cf.  cosmo- 
gony.] Name  for  a  mode  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion :  see  quot.,  and  cf.  AUTOGENY. 

1876  E.  R.  LuouCTU  tr.  Ilacckcfs  Hist.  Crcat.  I.  339  We 
call  spontaneous  generation  plasmogeny  when  the  organism 
arises  in  an  organic  formative  flmd^  that  is,  in  a  fluid 
which  contains  those  requisite  fundamental  substances  dis- 
solved  in  the  form  of  complicated  and  fluid  combinations  of 
carbon.  1904  M°CABE  tr.  HaeckeCs  Wond.  Life  xv.  369, 
I  distinguished  two  principal  stages— -ontogeny  (the  forma* 
tion  of  the  first  living  matter  from  inorganic  nitrogenous 
carbon -com  pounds)  and  ptasinogony  (the  formation  of  the 
first  individualised  plasm ;  the  earliest  organic  individuals 
in  the  form  of  monera). 

Flasmology  (plsezm^lodsi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LOOYJ  (See  quote.) 

1888  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  803/2  Ptas- 
mology. — The  study  of  the  ultimate  corpuscles  of  living 
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2.  Name  given  to  certain  parasitic  organisms 
found  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  recent  malaria, 
and  quartan  and  tertian  ague. 


Flasmolysis  (plcezmp-lisis).  Biol.  [mod. 
(De  Vries,  1877)  f.  PLASMO-  +  Gr.  \vats  loosing, 
setting  free.]  Contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of 
a  vegetable  cell  with  separation  or  freeing  of  the 
lining  layer  from  the  cell-wall,  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  liquid  by  exosmosis  when  the  cell  is 
placed  in  a  liqnid  of  greater  density  than  the  cell- 
sap.  Hence  Pla  smolyse  (-biz)  v .  [cf.  analyse], 
to  subject  to  plasmolysis,  cause  plasmolysis  in; 
Plasmolytic  (-li'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to,  snowing, 
or  causing  plasmolysis. 

1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  390  Such  substances  (as 
cause  contraction  of  the  protoplasm]  are  termed  plasmolytic 
agents.  1886  VINES  Led.  Pkysiol.  Plants  iii.  39  Turgid 
cell . .  in  10 _per  cent,  solution,  shewing  complete  plasmolysis. 
/,'/</.  44  When  the  cells  of  the  Beet-root  are  placed  in  syrup 
they  become  plasmolytic  1888  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Ettm. 
Biol.  xi.  404  In  order  to  see  the  primordial  utricle  better, 

B'asmolyse  the  cell  by  running  in  10  p.c.  salt  solution.    1891 
ARWIN  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1892)  672  As  the  plasmolysing 
agent  continues  to  act,  a  reverse  movement  takes  place. 
ftn'tt.,  In  different  stages  of  plasmolysis. 

Pla'smosome  (-soom).  Biol.  Also  erron. 
plasma-,  [f.  PLASMO-  +  Gr.  atopa  body.]  '  A 
separate  particle  of  protoplasm,  such  as  cerlain 
particles  observed  in  cell-nuclei '  (SyJ.  So,-.  Lex.}. 
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1  1889  Q.  jfrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  XXX.  n.  168  The  oul.wander. 
:  ing  plaMiiasomes  form  the  so-called  '  paranuclei '  (Neben- 
'  kerne),  which  take  so  important  a  share  in  the  regeneration 
'  of  cells.  low  E.  B.  WILSON  Cell  (ed.  2)  34  The  so-called 
1  true  nucleoli  or  plasmosomes. 

Plasome  (pl.vsoum).    Biol.     [a.  Ger.  flasom 
i   (Wiesner), shortened  from  his  original  lamptasma- 
tosotn,  f.  Gr.  vXatr/jo,  irXaa/iar-  plasm  +  aufja  body.l 
(See  quots.) 

1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plasome,. A  term  used  by  Briiche 
and  Wiesner  for  hypothetical  minute  vital  particles,  nude 
up  of  a  group  of  protoplasmic  molecules,  and  constituting 
the  smallest  units  which  can  exhibit  the  primary  vital 
[functions].  They  correspond  [to  a  certain  extent]  to  Weis- 
mann's  '  biophors ',  and  to  the  '  pangenes '  of  de  Vries.  loot 
E.  A.MINCHIN  in  Encycl.Brit.y.'XX.U.  41/1  In  other  ca-*s 
the  assumption  of  invisible  protoplasmic  units  has  been 
inspired  by  a  desire  . .  to  explain  the  general  vital  and  ani- 
mative  powers  of  protoplasm,  as,  for  example,  the  '  micella; ' 
of  Nageli  and  the  '  plasomes  of  Wiesner. 

Plassve,  obs.  form  of  PIACB. 
Flasson  (ploe-sffa).  Biol.  [a.  Ger.  plasson 
(Haeckel),  a.  Gr.  vKaaaaiv,  -or,  pres.  pple.  of 
nAcWcir  to  mould,  form.]  Name  for  the  homo- 
geneous protoplasm  of  hypothetical  primitive 
organisms,  not  yet  differentiated  into  nucleus  and 
general  cell-substance,  or  for  that  of  non-nucleated 
cells  or  cytodes. 

1879  tr.  Haeckcts  Evol.  Man  I.  vii.  182  The  vital  activities 
of  each  cell  form  a  sum  of  mechanical  processes,  which 
depend  radically  on  movements  of  the  smallest '  life.particlcs ', 
the  molecules  of  the  living  substance.  If  we  call  this  active 
substance  the  Plassont  and  the  molecules  the  Plastidules, 
we  may  say  that  the  individual  physiological  character  of 
each  cell  depends  on  the  molecular  movement  of  its  plasti- 
dules.  1904  M=CABE  tr.  HaeckeCs  Wand.  Life  vii.  163  On 
the  first  view,  which  I  hold,  the  plasm,  or  living  matter,  of 
the  earliest  organisms  on  the  earth  . .  was  a  homogeneous 
plasson  or  archiplasm— that  is  to  say,  a  plasma-compound 
that  was  not  yet  differentiated  into  outer  cytoplasm  and 
inner  caryoplasm. 

Hence  VlaMao-nity  (humorous,  after  paucity,  etc.), 
the  quality  of  being  '  plasson '. 

x88a  COUES  Biogett  (1884)  33  The  original  arch-amoeba  is 
as  much  of  a  mystery  as  ever  ;  we  know  not  wheie  he- came 
from,  how  he  got  there,  or  in  what  the  essence  of  his 
plassonity  subsists. 

-plast,  combining  element  repr.  Gr.  irAanros 
formed,  moulded,  in  various  terms,  chiefly  scientific, 
as  bioplast,  etuloplast,  protoplast. 
Plaste,  obs.  var,  of  placed:  see  PLACE  v. 
Plaster,  t  plaister  (pkrstoi),  s6.  Forms: 
o.  i,  4-  plaster,  3-5  piastre,  4  -tir,  5  -tore,  -tyr, 
plaaster,  platster.  J3.  4  plaistre,  5  playstir, 
-tyr,  -tre,  5-7  playster,  5-9  plaister.  [The 
form  plaster  occurs  in  sense  I  in  OE.,  ad.  pop.  L. 
plastrunt  (med.L.  in  Du  Cange),  shortened  from 
eniplastrum  a  plaster  (medical  and  in  grafting),  a. 
Gr.  iimKaaiftsv  (Galen),  var.  of  i/iir\aoTov  plaster, 
salve,  f.  «/i»AaoTc!s  vbL  adj.  '  daubed  on  or  over  *. 
Cf.  OHG.  pjlastar,  Ger.  pjlaster,  also  from  pop.  L. 
In  ME.  reinforced  by  OV. piastre  (i3th  c.  in  Littre, 
but  the  deriv.  vb.  plastrir  in  I2thc.),  mod.F. 
pl&tre,  only  in  branch  II  below  (for  which  also 
med.L.  plastrum  (1233)  is  cited  by  Du  Cange). 
Thus  the  medical  sense  was  from  med.L.,  the 
builder's  sense  through  French.  The  collateral  form 
plaister,  which  has  been  current  since  i.|thc.,  and 
has  sometimes  been  more  common  (as  a  written 
form)  than  plaster,  occurs  also  in  I4thc.  in  OF. 
(plaislre},  but  it  was  not  the  normal  OF.  form 
even  in  Norman  or  Picard,  and  its  history  is 
obscure.  Although  still  frequent  in  the  iSth  c., 
and  found  in  Dr.  Johnson's  writings,  it  was  not 
recognized  by  him  in  his  Dictionary.  In  mod. 
dial,  plaister  (pV'stsr)  is  the  form  in  Sc.  and 
north.  Eng.] 

I.  1.  Med.  An  external  curative  application, 
consisting  of  a  solid  or  semi-solid  substance  spread 
upon  a  piece  of  muslin,  skin,  or  some  similar 
material,  and  of  such  nature  as  to  be  adhesive  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body ;  used  for  the  local 
application  of  a  medicament,  or  for  closing  a 
wound,  and  sometimes  to  give  mechanical  support. 
See  also  COCRT-P.,  MUSTARD-/.,  STICKING-/. 

a.  a  looo  Be  Domes  Date  (E.E.T.S.)  80  Hwi  ne  bidst  <5u 
de  bebunga  and  plaster?  cxooo  Sax.  Leechd.  \.  304,  genim 
bas  ylcan  wyrte  wyrc  to  piastre :  leje  to  Saere  wunde.  c  1*90 
&  Eng.  Leg.  I.  360/54  Leie  iu.asc  bei  hit  a  piastre  were. 
13 . .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1 572  He  laide  a  piastre  under  his  ribbe. 
c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirttrg.  60  Take  schepis  talow  &  buttere, 
&  make  a  plaster.  1579  LANGHAM  Cant.  Health  (1633)  90 
A  plaster  of  sowre  bread  boyled  in  wine,  draweth  sores 
passing  well.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  xiii,  O  how  they  fire 
the  heart  devout,  Likecantharidian  plasters.  i8o4ABERNETHV 
Surf.  Ofa.  231  On  the  third  day  the  plasters  were  removed 
from  the  wound.  1856  KANE  Ant.  Kxpl.  II.  vi.  71  One  of 
the  many  who  stick  to  me  like  a  plaster. 

3.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  l.  xxxi.  (1859)  35  A  very 
fool  may  he  be  clepid  that  leith  a  plaister  corosyf  to  a 
w.unde.  14..  Steel*.  Med.  MS.  87  For  to  make  Iretc  bat 
ys  callyd  playster  of  plomb.  IJ3S  COVEHDALE  Isa.  xxx»m. 
21  And  Ksay  sayde :  take  a  playster  of  fyges  [1611  a  lump 
of  ficRf  s  . .  for  a  plaisterl,  and  laye  it  vpon  the  sore.  i*M 
Hi  XVAN  Holy  H'ar  ji3  It  was  a  plaister  to  the  brave 
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Captain  Credence  his  wound.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran  s  Observ. 
Surg.  (1771)  43  Slips  of  Linen,.. spread  with  an  Agglutma- 
live  Plaister.  1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  u.  115  An  aged 
lackey  with  a  plaister  over  one  eye. 


piastre  HJ.      *wJ  sijcnv .  *^u  fv.  F»».».w — — oc. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  17  To  heale  the  wounde 
with  a  plaster  of  reconciliation,  a  1628  PRESTON  Breastpl. 
Faith  (1630)  104  Adversity  is  not  a  Plaster  or  a  Medicine, 
but  a  poyson  to  him. 

6.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  163  Thow  haste  made 
a  playster  of  penaunce  to  sorowfull  peple.  1625  SANDERSON 
Scrm.  I.  126  The  breath  of  the  people  being  but  a  sorry 
plaister  for  a  wounded  conscience.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixiv.  (1739)  133  The  most  part  of  those  Laws 
were  little  other  than  plaisters  applied  to  particular  botches 
of  those  times.  f 

c.  Burglars  plaster ,  see  quot.  1905.  Poor  mans 
plaster^  a  plaster  composed  of  tar,  resin,  and 
yellow  wax. 

1845  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  257  Shipped  lots  of 
poor  man's  plaster  and  went  afloat.  1860  WARTER  Sea- 
board II.  287  Before  the  attack  came  on,.. I  put  a  poor 
man's  plaister  on  the  nape  of  her  neck.  1905  Daily  Chron. 
29  Aug.  6/7  A  '  burglar's  plaster ' . .  is  the  technical  name  for 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  covered  with  treacle  and  used  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  breaking  glass. 

H.  2.  A  composition  of  a  soft  and  plastic  con- 
sistency, which  may  be  spread  or  daubed  upon  a 
surface,  as  of  a  wall,  where  it  afterwards  hardens; 
spec,  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  (generally)  hair, 
\ised  for  covering  walls,  ceilings,  etc. 

a,  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1549  pe  lettres  bileued  ful  large 
vpon  plaster.  1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxvii.  2  Thow  shall  arere 
greet  stonus..and  with  piastre  thow  shall  dawbe  hem. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp,  Dicf.,  Afotfa,  a  flat  roofe  couered  with 
lead,  or  plaster.  1715  PRIOR  Down-Hall  152  Why  'tis 

Blaster  and  lath.  1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia  103/1 
"hey  form  cylinders,  by  scooping  out  almost  all  except  the 
bark  ;  and  then,  closing  their  extremities  wilh  plasler  or  mud. 

/3.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  402/2  Playslyr  for  wallys .  .gipsuin, 
litura^plastrum.  1473-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  51/2  Howses 
and  walles  of  stone  and  plaister.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  Ir. 
Nicholay's  Voy*  u.  Hi.  33  Walles.. made  of  graucn  stone 
without  morter  or  playster.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys. 
Meek.  ix.  (1682)  39  The  Plaister  was  made  of  quick  lime. 
1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  I.  458  The  floor  is  made  of  plaister. 
b.  transf.  A  sticky  mass. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  223  They  eate  il  made  in  plaisters 
with  the  lime  made  of  Oistershels.  1655  Ir.  Coin.  Hist, 
francion  iv.  12  This  goodly  Musician  that  playes  with 
me  hath  beaten  me  into  plaister.  1728  RAMSAY  Monk  fy 
Miller's  Wife  138  Think  ye  .,  his  gentle  stamock's  master 
To  worry  up  a  pint  of  plaister  Like  our  mill-knaves? 

3.  Sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum  :  f(«)  in  its  natural 
state ;  (b}  powdered,  but  not  calcined ;  used  as 
a  ground  for  painting  and  gilding,  or  for  work  in 
relief ;  (c)  calcined ;  =  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

a.  1391  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  79  Et  pro  piastre  et 
lapide  ibidem  emptis.  1393  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  120 
In  xviij  carectatis  de  plaster  emp.  pro  quodam  novo  domo. 
1428  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  6  Blended  plaster  or  lyme  among 
his  alom.  1481  in  RiponCh.  Acts  (Surtees)  345  Ad  quandam 
querruram  de  plaster  vocatam  Sparre  stone.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  283/1  Plastere,  gipsus.  a  1552  LF.LAND  I  tin.  I.  40 
Plentiful  Quarres  of  Alabaster,  communely  there  caullid 
Plaster.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  340  Eight 
statues  . .  made  of  plaster,  by  the  celebrated  Barbarigo. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  194  note^  Plaster  or  Gypsum. . 
is  an  earthy  salt  composed  of  calcareous  matter  dissolved 
in  the  acid  of  Vitriol.  1813  J.  C.  EUSTACE  Class.  Tour 
Italy^  II.  i.  2  The  plaster,  or  stucco,  is  extremely  hard, 
and  in  a  climate  so  dry  may  equal  stone  in  solidity  and 
duration.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  142  Plaster, 
strictly  speaking,  is  the  Italian  gesso,,  .and  in  old  books  on 
art,  plaster  casts  are  commonly  called  'gessos '. 

0.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  271  Bysides  Parys  is 
greet  plente  of  a  manere  stoon  fat  hatte  gypsus  and  is 
i-cleped  white  plaistre  [1432-50  playster,  HIDDEN  album 
flastrnm}.  1555  EDEN  Decades  161  They  beate  the  playster 
into  fyne  floure.  1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit.  Baconica.  120  This 
Shire  yieldeth  Flax  and  Alabaster,  and  Plaister.  1785 
JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  403  It  was  thought  proper  to 
take  a  model  of  his  bust  in  plaister.  1808  H.  HOLLAND 
Surz-.  Cheshire  28  The  workmen  distinguish  . .  the  sulphate 
of  Hme  by  that  [name]  of  plaister. 

Ill-  4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i}  plaster - 
bandage^  -box\  (sense  2)  plaster  groining^  wall, 
-work ;  plaster-fronted  adj. ;  (sense  3)  plaster  cast, 
-kiln>  mould,  -sieve,  -stttff\  also  plaster-like  adj. 
and  adv. ;  plaster-bill,  a  bird,  the  surf-duck  or 
surf-scoter  of  N.  America,  (Edemia  perspicillata ; 
plaster-bronze,  a  plaster  cast  covered  with  bronze 
dust,  to  resemble  a  bronze;  t  plaster-clover 
(plaister-claver,  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.),  the  sweet  clover, 
Melilotus  ojficinalis,  which  was  formerly  used  in 
ointments;  f  plaister-faced  a.,  having  the  face 
plastered  with  a  composition  to  hide  the  wrinkles ; 
plaster-jacket,  in  orthopaedic  surgery,  a  body 
casing  or  bandage  stiffened  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
for  correcting  curvature  of  the  spine,  etc. ;  plaster- 
man,  a  moulder  in  plaster  of  Paris ;  plaster-mill, 
a  mill  for  grinding  the  materials  for  making  plaster, 
as  gypsum  or  lime,  also  old  plaster;  a  mortar- 
mill;  plaster-mull,  -muslin,  a  plaster  consisting 
of  a  thin  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  backed  with  mull 
or  muslin,  and  spread  on  the  inner  side  with  a 
medicated  and  adhesive  substance ;  plaster-rock, 
plaster-stone,  raw  gypsum. 
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1803  Med.  Jml.  IX.  113  The  *P!aster.Bandage  is  adapted 
to  almost  every  species  of  ulcer.  1685  COOKE  Mellif. 
Chirurg.  i,  i.  (ed.  4)  2  With  Needles,  Lint,  *PIaUter-box, 
Salvatory  furnished.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  67  The 
surgeon's  plaster- box .  .was . .  full  of  silver  instruments.  1898 
Daily  News  19  July  3/2  An  excellent  bust,  coming  out., 
much  better  in  plain  plaster  than  in  the  *plaster-bronze. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  616  A  back-ground  .. 
of  *plaster-cast  to  the  ornament  or  figure.  1859  Handbk. 
T-urning  p.  xxvii,  The  wonderful  discovery  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, oy  which  copper  plates,  plaster  casts,  wood  en- 
gravings, and  medals  may  be  copied.  1628  BP.  HALL 
Righteous  Mammon  Wks.  720  Heare  this,  ye  *plaister- 
faced  lezabels  !  1900  Century  Mag.  LIX.  491/1  One  .. 
quaint  *plaster-fronted  house.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  9f  Art  \.  163  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  wooden 
inner  roofs,  except  ^piaster  groining.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  616  The  * plaster-jacket  precludes  the  use 


stance.  1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1601)  67  Pat  it  smooth  with 
the  back  of  your  spade  plaster-like.  1895  Daily  News 
25  Oct.  6/4  'The  pimple'  had  evidently  been  put  on  by 
some  keen-witted  *plasterman  who  knew  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  dwell  upon  trifles.  (1790  IMISON  Sch. 
Art  u.  9  To  prepare  a  ^Piaster  Mould,  so  as  to  take  a  Brim- 
stone or  Wax  Impression  from  it.  1899  Alltnttt's  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  787  Salicylic  acid,  in  the  form  of  the  *plaster- 
mull.  Ibid.  521  The  *plaister-muslins  (mulls),  introduced 
by  Unna,  are  intermediate  between  ointments  and  surgical 
plasters.  1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  153  A  water 
privilege  to  put  into  the  market,  or  a  *plaister  rock  to  get 
off,  or  some  such  scheme.  1751  J.  HILL  Hist.  Mat.  Med. 
256  *Plaister  Stone,..  the  white,  glittering  hard  Kind  [of 
Gypsum],  which  resembles  fine  Sugar,.,  generally  known 
under  the  Name  of  Plaister  of  Paris  Stone.  1765  BOWLES  in 
Pkil.  Trans.  LVI.  231  These  mountains  are  formed  of  sand- 
stone, lime-stone,  plaster-stone  (or  gypsum)  and  emery-stone. 
1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  202  To  make  the  "plaster-stuff 
come  off  the  easier.  1424  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  152 
Pro  renovacione  (?)  *plastyrwal.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit. 
Discomycetes  105  Growing  on  ashes,  burnt  ground,  plaster 
walls,  and  damp  paper.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  v. 
236  Pictures,  .artificially  carued  vpon  the  *  plaister-  work  and 
timber. 

Plaster,  t  plaister,  v  .  Forms:  see  prec,  sb. 
[f.  PLASTER  so.,  or  a.  OF.  plastrer  (isth  c.  in 
Littre")  to  plaster  (a  wall),  mod.F.  pldtrer.  OF. 
had  plastrir  in  I2thc.  (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  overlay,  daub,  or  cover  with  builder's 
plaster,  or  any  material  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  1674  Wit  pike  .  .  Plaster  [v.  rr.  plastir, 
piastre]  it  wel  wit-oute  and  wit-In.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  283/1 
To  Plastere,  gipsai'e.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  Acts 
vii.  26  b,  He  was  cast  out  in  a  twigge  basket  or  hamper, 
plastered  ouer  with  lyme,  into  the  ryuer  of  Nilus.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  344  Cotages  made  of  bouwes  of  trees  plas- 
tered with  chauke.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xiv.  285 
It  was  plastered  with  the  earth  that  makes  China  Ware. 
1863  RUSKIN  MuneraP.  (1880)  164  Why  could  he  not  plaster 
the  chinks?  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  x\\.  (1878)  599  By 
plastering  them  on  the  outside  with  clay. 


ft.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  402/2  Playstryn  wallys, 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  169  b,  The 
Douehouse.  .must  be  well  pargetted  and  plaistred  without. 
16x1  BIBLE  Deut.  xxvii.  2  Thou  shall  set  thee  vp  great 
stones,  and  plaister  them  with  plaister  [COVERD.  playster 
them  with  playster].  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents 
i.  v.  13  In  the  Entrance,  a  little  way  was  playstered,  that  it 
might  be  adorned  with  Letters  and  Pictures.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  \.  205  On  the  inside,  plaistered  with  mud. 
1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  v.  123  These  baskets  are  quite 
circular,  plaistered  over  with  bitumen  on  the  outside. 

b.  transf.  To  bedaub,  besmear,  coat,  cover 
with  any  adhesive  substance  ;  to  overspread,  over- 
lay (often  implying  excessive  or  vulgar  adornment). 

a.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \\.  xx.  57  The 
inner  part  of  the  temple  Is  altogether  plastered  and  couered 
with^  great  tables  of  Porphyre.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iv, 
Their  hair  plastered  up  with  pomatum.  1860  THACKERAY 
Round.  Papers,  Ribbons  (1876)  18  The  Great  Duke  (the 
breast  of  whose  own  coat  was  plastered  with  some  half- 
hundred  decorations).  1898  Allbulfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  93  JJy 
the  second  or  third  day  [of  pneumonia]  the  tongue  is  thickly 
plastered  with  white  fur. 

ft.  c  1420  Pallad,  on  Husb.  iv.  104  Plaister  it  with  moolde, 
eke  in  the  roote.  1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Rect.,  Turkey  (1685) 
335  Walls  of  rough  Stone,  plaistered  over  with  little  pointed 
Battlements  on  the  Top.  1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  90  With 
all  th'embroid'ry  plaister'd  at  thy  tail.  1774  IVesttn.  Mag. 
II.  95  Bills  plaister  posts,  songs  paper  ev  ry  wait 

C.  Jig.  To  cover,  load  to  excess,  e.  g.  with  praise; 
also,  to  hide,  gloze  over,  palliate  ;  to  patch,  botch, 
mend  or  restore  superficially.  Also  with  over^  up. 

a.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  v,  Thou  art  made  as 
durt,  To  plaster  up  the  bracks  of  my  defects.  1813  Examiner 


turn  may  be  similarly  beplastered. 

(3.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  20  Se  here  the  con- 
ueyaunce  of  these  spyrytuall  gentylmen  in  Playsterynge  vp 
their  vnsauerye  sorceryes.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871) 
3  With  light  cost  of  rough  cast  rhetorick,  it  may  be  tolerably 
plaistered  over.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  43  A 
second  Prometheus,  to  plaister  up  the  decayed  image  of 
Mankind. 

2.  To  treat  medically  with  a  plaster ;  to  apply 
a  plaster  to.  Also  absoL 

a.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  308  Lettres  >ei  sent,  }if  any 
surgien  were  [in]  b_e  sege  ^at  softer  couth  piastre.  Ibid.  312 
More  of  phisyke  bi  fer  and  fairer  he  plastreth.  1768  FOOTE 
Devil\\\.  Wks.  1799  II.  275  Full  power  ..  to  pill,.,  plaster, 
and  poultice,  all  persons.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  \.  iv,  She 
bound  the  arm,  plastered  the  head. 


PLASTERING. 

P.  £1440  Promf.  Parv.  402/2  Playstryn  sorys,  cata- 
plasma.  1593  R.  HARVEY  Pkilad.  18  She  thought  it  no 
reason,  to  plaister  one  bodie  for  an  other  bodies  sores. 

b.  fig.  To  apply  a  remedy  to,  soothe,  alleviate ; 
hence,  humorously,  to  give  compensation  for. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  95  Bathed  in  (rat  blode, .  .And 
Jeanne  plastred  with  penaunce,  and  passioun  of  bat  babi. 
1393  Ibid.  C.  XX.  89  And  3Ut  be  plastred  with  pacience,  when 
fondynges  hym  prykieb.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II 
cxlix,  A  promise  Parliament  can  plaster  ore  This  Gash. 
1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  78/1  Clare,  .did  what  he  usually  did  in 
such  cases,  gave  the  man  five  shillings  to  plaster  the  blow. 

3.  To  mix  or  pound  into  a  soft  tenacious  mass ; 
in  Sporting  slang,  to  shatter  (a  bird)  with  shot. 

b.  intr.  To  form  a  plastery  mass,  to  cake. 

14..  Med.  Receipts  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  53  Tak  the  white  of 
.iij.  egges..and  whete  flour,  and  erth  of  an  oven,  and  play- 
ster al-to-gider.  (1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  224  Tak 
mosse  of  aborn,  and  seb  hyt  in  red  wyn,  and  playstre  hyt 
ber  to.  1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hush.  Scot.  \.  215  Any 
rain  that  falls,  so  impregnates  the  soil  with  moisture,  that  if 
worked,  it  plasters,  and  the  north-east  winds  harden  it  like 
stone.  1883  BROMLEY-DAVENPORT  in  IQ//I  Cent.  Dec.  1097 
The  plasterer,  whose  plastering  often  arises  from  jealousy, 
will  plaster — i.e.  blow  the  pheasant  into  a  pulp. 

4.  To   apply,   affix,   or   stick   (something)   like 
plaster  (or  a  plaster)  upon  a  surface.     Also  jig. 

1864  HAWTHORNE  Dolliver  Rom.  (1879)  80  The  name  that 
they.. caused  the  clergyman  to  plaster  indelibly  on  the 
poor  little  forehead  at  the  font.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin. 
lii.  (ed.  2)  46  It  is  always  easy  for  the  originator  of  a  new 
Philosophy  to  plaster  any  amount  of  high  morals  upon  it. 
1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevennes  (1886)  80  Black  bricks  of 
firwood  were  plastered  here  and  there  upon  both  sides.  1889 
Spectator  14  Dec.  842  The  mosquito — the  best  thing  is  to 
fling  forth  an  indignant  hand  and  plaster  him  to  the  wall. 

5.  a.  To  treat  (wine)  with  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
potash   with  the  object  of  neutralizing  excessive 
acidity,  etc.    b.  To  dust  (vines)   with  gypsum  in 
order  to   prevent   rot   or   mildew   of  the  berries. 
O.  To  treat  (land)  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

1819  [see  PLASTERED].  1886  Standard  14  May,  Sherry., 
brandied  to  make  it  keep,  and  plastered  with  sulphate  of 
lime  to  kill  the  tartar  which  makes  it  over  acid.  1905  H.  D. 
ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  183  Sulphate  of  potash,  with  which 
wines  in  Paris  were  formerly  largely  *  plastered  '. 

Hence  Pla'stered,  t  plaistered  ///.  a.,  covered 
with,  treated  with,  or  formed  of  plaster. 

a.  1388  WYCLIF  Amos  vii.  7  Lo  !  the  Lord  stondinge  on  a 
wall  plastrid.  1535  COVERDALE  ibid.,  Beholde,  the  Lorde 
stode  vpon  a  plastered  wall.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  169 
O'er  clogging  Fallows,  o'er  dry  plaster'd  Roads.  1819 
W.  FAUX  Mem.  Days  in  Anterica(i%-2$  139  Plaster  of  Paris 
. .  is  found  to  operate  on  land  by  attracting  dew.  More  dew 
is  always  seen  in  plants  and  grains  growing  on  plastered 
fields.  11859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  70 
That  ugly  old  labyrinth  of  dingy  brick  and  plastered 
timber. 

/J.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3043  Paysede  and  pelid  downe 
playsterede  walles.  1413  Pitgr.  Somle  (Caxton  1483)  iv. 
xxx.  80  A  feyned  hede  formed  of  playstred  clothe.  1626  T. 
H[AWKINS]  Cnussin's  Holy  Crt.  127  All  the  plaistered  pre- 
tending sectes..are  quite  vanished.  1776  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (1706)  IV.  146  On  the  sides  of  caverns  in  limestone 
rocks,  and  on  plaistered  walls  in  vaults. 

Pla-sterer,  t plaisterer.    [f.  prec.  +  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  works  with  or  in  plaster,     a.  One 
who  plasters  buildings. 

a.  1393  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  120  In  solucione  facta 
Ricardo  Plasterer  et  fratri  suo  in  pane  salarii  ejus  pro 
parietibus  . .  plastrandis.  1415  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  19 
Ordo  paginarum  ludi  Corporis  Cristi  ..  Plasterers.  (11548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  ^  Against  the  excessiue  takyng  of 
Masons,  Carpenters,  Tilers,  Plasterers  and  other  laborers. 
1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4050/4  Any  Plasterers  desirous  to  Per- 
form the  Work  in  the  Great  Hall.  1847  SMEATON  Builder's 
Man.  118  The  Plasterer. ..  His  duty  is  to  cover  the  naked 
timbers  and  brickwork  in  ceilings  and  walls. 

0.  1350-1  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  234/1  Item,  plaisterers  & 
autres  ouverours  des  mures  d'argill.    1548  Act  2  <J- 3  Edw.  Vf, 

c.  15  §4  Any..  Bricklayer,  Plaisterer,  Joyner,  Hardhewer, 
Sawyer.     1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  140  Villain*,  thy 
Father  was  a  Playsterer.     1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  161 
P4  The  plaisterer  having  ..  obliterated,  by  his  white-wash, 
all  the  smoky  memorials  which   former   tenants  had  left. 
1822   I.  MAcDoNALD  Mem.  J.  Benson  468  The  existence  of 
that  Chapel  is.  .owing  to  William  Beacock,  a  plaisterer. 

b.  One  who  moulds  or  casts  figures  in  plaster. 
a.  1615  W.  GEDDE  (title)  Booke  of  Sundry  Draughtes, 

principally  serving  for  Glasiers,  and  not  impertinent  for 
Plasterers  and  Gardiners.  16*4  WOTTON  Arc/lit,  in  Rtaf' 
(1651)  294  I'lastioue  is  not  only  under  Sculpture,  but  indeed 
very  Sculpture  itself:  but  with  this  difference;  that  the 
Plasterer  doth  make  his  Figures  by  Addition.  1823  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  376  The  plasterers  of  the  present 
day  cast  all  their  ornaments  in  Plaster  of  Paris. 

P.  1668-9  PEPYS  Diary  10  Feb.,  To  the  plaisterers  at 
Charing  Cross,  that  casts  heads  and  bodies  in  plaister. 

c.  Sporting  slang.    (See  PLASTER  v.  3.) 
1883  [see  PLASTER  11.  3]. 

2.  Name  of  a  S.  African  digger-wasp  :  see  quot. 
1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xxvii.  539  A  hymenopterous  insect 

called  the  plasterer  (Pelop&us  Ecltloni)  which  in  its  habits 
resembles  somewhat  the  mason-bee.  It.  .may  be  observed 
coming  into  houses,  carrying  in  its  forelegs  a  pellet  of  soft 
plaster  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Flattering,  tplaistering.f /'/.**.  [•iwI»j 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PLASTER. 

a.  Working  or  covering  with  or  as  with  plaster. 

a.  1453  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  160  Johanni  Plastr'  pro 

plasteryng  muri  aulie.     1598  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 

(1886)  II.  252   Places  wher  plasteringe  is  needeiull.     1703 

MOXON  Hah.  l-:*erc.  249  Names  and  Uses  of  Tools  relating 


PLASTERISH. 


to  Plastering. 


Miss  BKADDON  "Just  as  I  am  iv,  Doing 
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and  Plaistcring  against  Ceelings  and  Partitions. 
b.  Application  of  a  curative  plaster. 

41440  I'romp.  Pan.  402/2  Playsterynge  of  sorys,  cata- 
plttsiiiado.  1591  PEIICIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Emplastraiiiira, 
r\M<,lmnf,/«nu'iitatio.  1641  'SMECTVMNUUS  '  Answ.  (1653) 
68  The  plaistring  or  palliating  of  these  rotten  members. 
-11716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  VIII.  ii.  55  In  spight  of  all  our 
plaisterings  and  dressings  of  it  'twill  prove  incurable. 
C.  Formation  of  a  sticky  mass. 

1811  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Ilnst.  Scot.  i.  215  That  dry 
friable  porous  surface . .  upon  which,  if  rain  falls,  no  plastering 
ensues. 

2.  concr.  Plastered  work ;  a  coating  of  plaster, 
or  of  anything  plastered  or  daubed  on. 

a.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong  s.v.  Enduit,  The 
plastrmg  of  a  house.  1703  MOXON  JlfecX.  Exerc.  249  They. . 
brish  over  their  new  Plastering  when  they  set,  or  finish  it. 
1847  SMEATON  Buililer's  Man.  17  When  plastering  is  laid 
and  set  hard  on  bricks  which  are  not  perfectly  dry.  1899 
Wcstm.  Gas,  14  Dec.  2/2  Those  stiff  plasterings  of  guipure 
lace  on  coat  collars  and  revers  lost  favour  with  the  cnic. 

0.  1538  ELYOT,  Tectorium,  the  playstrynge  or  pariettynge 
of  a  house,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  "Juvenal  122  After  that  she  has 
taken-off  the  plaistering  of  steeped  bread  and  asses  milk 
1716  LEONI  Albertfs  Archit.  II.  14/3  The  middle  coat, 
which  we  call  plaistering,  is  to  prevent  any  faults  or  defects 
in.. the  other  two. 

3.  attrib.,  as  plastering-work. 

'538  ELYOT,  Tectorium  opus,  perietting  or  plastring  wark. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  hfist.  227  Plastering  worke,  and 
earthly  mixture.  i7««  LEONI  Albertts  Archit.  I.  35/2  River- 
sand.,  is  more  tractable  and  better  for  Plaistering-work 
1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  80  Plaistering-lath,  is.  $rt.  per 
bunch. 

t  Pla-sterish,  plai'sterish,  a.  Obs.  rare-1. 
[f.  PLASTER  sb.  +  -ISH  l.]  —  next. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  24  Fracastorius.. sup- 
posed that  this  Hand  gat  the  name  Albion  of  the  said 
plasterish  [1637  plaisterish]  soile. 

tPla-sterly,  plai-sterly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -LY  '.]  Of  the  nature  of  plaster. 

1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  vii.  §  36  Others  looked  for  it 
(cause  of  sweating-sickness]  from  the  earth,  as  arising  from 
an  exhalation  in  moist  weather  out  of  Gipsous  or  plaisterly 
[ed.  1840  plasterly]  ground. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  Also  6  Paris  plaster. 
[See  PLASTEK  sb.  3.]  A  fine  white  plaster,  con- 
sisting of  gypsum  rendered  anhydrous  by  calcina- 
tion, which  swells  and  rapidly  sets  when  mixed 
with  water,  and  hence  is  used  for  making  moulds 
and  casts,  as  a  cement,  etc. ;  so  called  because 
prepared  from  the  gypsums  of  Montmartre,  Paris. 

«.  ci4«.  Wright's  Chaste  Wife  86  The  chambyr  he  lett 
make  fast,  Wyth  plaster  of  parys  bat  wyll  last.  1577 
HARRISON  Englami  n.  xii.  (1877)  i.  235  Parget  of  fine  ala- 
baster burned,  which  they  call  plaster  of  Paris  1579 
PUTTENHAM  Partheniade  in  Eng.  Paste  in.  xix.  (Artxt  25! 
Her  bosome  sleake  as  Paris  plaster,  Helde  vp  two  balles  of 
alabaster.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  279  There 
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as  clay  or  wax ;   capable  of  shaping  or  moulding 
formless  matter. 

Plastic  art  (t  art  plastic),  the  art  of  shaping  or  modelling  i 
any  art  m  which  this  is  done,  as  sculpture  or  ceramics. 


plastic  was  moulding  in  clay,  or  potters  earth  anciently. 
1677  PLOT  awM*  251  He  [John  Dwight]  has  so  far 
advanced  the  Art  Plastick,  that  'tis  dubious  whether  any 
man  since  Prometheus  have  excelled  him.  1718  POPE 
Dune,  i.  loi  So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear.  1741  WAK- 
BURTON  .£>«;.  Lcgat.  II.  554  God,  the  great  plastic  Artist. 


arc  se 
Comm 


.  .  n  e,  ec.  1  .  270  ere 

veral  Casts,  done  in  Plaster  of  Paris.  1894  Labour 
ission  Gloss.,  Plaster  o/  Paris,  a  composition  of 

several  species  of  gypsum  dug  near  Montmaitre.  near  Paris. 

.  .  1  his  term  is,  however,  frequently  applied  to  plaster  stone, 

or  to  any  species  of  gypsum. 

f\,ll^  Use.c  PLASTK»  **•  3  S.I  1516  Maldon,  Essex,  Liter 
B.  If.  84  b,  Paied  for  in  busshellis  of  playster  of  paris  price  the 
busshell  vmrf.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  80  The  quality 
of  this  plaister  of  Paris,  is  to  bind  the  Colours  together 
1705  HKARNE  Collect.  15  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  56  Wood's  Head 
[is]  taken  in  Plaister  de  Paris.  1803  Med.  Jrttl.  X.  72  The 
drawing  was  taken  from  a  cast  in  plaister  of  Paris. 

attrib     1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  x.  108  It  was  drawn 
from  a  plaster-of-  Paris  figure  cast  off  nature.   1831  BREWSTER 
Optics  11.  17  A  plaister  of  Paris  statue  strongly  illuminated 
1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Jiff.  IX.  615  The  limb  was  then 
agt-d  to  a  splint,  and  enclosed  in  a  plaster-of-  Paris  case. 

t  Pla  sterwise,  plaisterwise,  adv.  Obs. 
[f.  PLASTEK  sb.  +  -WISE.]  In  the  manner  of  a 
plaster;  of  the  consistency  of  a  plaster. 

<riS4o  in  Picon's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  221  Allwayes 
stymng  It  vnt.ll  it  be  plaster-wyse.  1541  R.  COPLAND 
Guydons  Formal.  X  j,  Somtyme  is  a  lytell  hony  put  therto 
and  medled  playstcrwyse.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  432 
Mustard  plaisterwise  helps  the  Epilepsy,  &c.  1747  WESLEY 
Prim.  Phys,c  (1762)  76  Spread  it  thick  Waister-wise. 

Pla'Stery,  a.  Also  6  plastry,  6-7  plaistrie 
[f.  PLASTER  sb.  +  -T.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  like 
plaster  ;  viscid,  tenacious.  Hence  Pla-steriness. 
.  '533  ELYOT  Cast.  Ifeltlte  (1541)  8  b,  Fleume  plastry,  whiche 
is  veiy  grosse,  and  as  it  were  chalky.  1600  SURFLET  Countrii 
farme  in.  Ixi.  567  Hauing  gotten  by  long  space,  .a  plasterie 
crust  or  hardnes  ouer  all  the  parts  of  it.  iMl  J.  CHILDRFY 
it.  Bacomca  126  Fracastorius  attributes  this  sweating 
sickness  to  the  Plaistriness  of  the  soil.  1849  CLOUGH  Let. 
to  h,s  Mother  18  Apr.,  St.  Peter's  disappoints  me  ,•  the  stone 
of  which  it  is  made  is  a  poor  plastery  material  ;  and,  indeed, 
Rome  m  general  might  be  called  a  rubbishy  place. 

Plastic  (plarstik).  a.     Also  7-8  -tick,  -tique, 

8  plaistic).  [ad.  L.  plastic-us  (Vitr.),  a.  Gr. 
irXauTi/ros  that  may  be  moulded,  belonging  to 
moulding  or  modelling,  plastic,  f.  v\a<rr-6s  formed, 
moulded,  f.  vKaaanv  to  mould,  form.  So  F. 
plastique  (1556  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
I.  In  active  sense. 

1.  Characterized  by  moulding,  shaping,  modelling 
fashioning,  or  giving  form  to  a  yielding  material, 


certainly  fail  to  be  recognized  even  as  early  as  Homer. 
b.   In  surgery:    Concerned  with  remedying  a 

deficiency  of  structure;   reparativc  of  tissue;   as 
,  plastic  surgery,  a  plastic  operation. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  379  There  were  2  plastic 
;  operations.  1883  HOLMES  &  HULKE  Syst.  Surg.  (ed.  3)  1 1 1. 
I  681  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Cheek  (Meloplasty).  1897  W. 
j  ANDERSON  Lupus  14  The  raw  surface  may  be  covered  in 
j  partially  or  completely  by  gliding  portions  of  detached 
1  integument  from  an  adjacent  part,  or  other  resources  of 

plastic  surgery  may  be  employed. 

2.  Causing  the  growth  or  production  of  natural 
forms,  esp.  of  living  organisms ;  formerly,  in  a  quasi- 
philosophical  sense,  as  an  attribute  of  an  alleged 
principle,  virtue,  or  force  in  nature;    formative, 

j   procreative ;  creative. 

1646  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ri?  The  plastickor  forma- 
live  faculty,  from  matter  appearing  homogeneous  and  of  a 
similary  substance  erectelh  oones,  membranes,  veynes  and 
arteries.  1658  —  Card.  Cyrus  iii,  In  what  diminutives  the 
plastick  principle  lodgeth  is  exemplified  in  seeds  .11677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii.  192  Those  that  think  that 
these  Conchx  or  Petrified  Shells  were  no  other  than  the 
Lusus  natural,  the  Effects  of  the  Plastick  power  of  the 
Earth.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  5  14  He  is  positive  as 
to  the  being  of  God  :  and  that  not  merely  as  a  plastic  nature, 
or  soul  of  the  world.  1794  COLERIDGE  Soitn.  to  Bowles, 
Like  that  great  Spirit,  who  with  plastic  sweep  Moved  on 
the  darkness  of  the  formless  deep.  1830  LYELL  Prim.  Geol. 
I.  23  The  absurdity  of  having  recourse  to  a  certain  '  plastic 
force  ',  which  it  was  said  had  power  to  fashion  stones  into 
organic  forms.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  i.  iv.  (1878) 
30  The  creation  of  groups  by  successive  acts  of  divine 
power,  or . .  by  successive  acts  of  the  plastic  force  of  nature. 

3.  Jig.  in  reference  to  immaterial  things,  condi- 
tions, or  forms,  aesthetic  or  intellectual  conceptions, 
literary  productions,  etc. 

i6S»  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  4  The  great  enquiry 
then  is,  how  far  this  Plastick  Power  of  the  understanding, 
may  extend  its  self  in  its  forming  an  Idea  of  God.  1756-82 
J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pate  (ed.  4)  I.  iii.  113  The  genuine  poet,  of 
a  lively  plastic  inclination.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynafs 
Hist.  Indies  VI.  29  He  considered  the  sign  of  wealth,  as 
the  plastic  and  preserving  principle  of  political  strength. 
1837  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaplt.  xlv.  (1870)  II.  sco  Imagina- 
lion  creates  nothing  . .  it  only  builds  up  old  materials  into 
new  forms;  and  ..  ought,  therefore,  to  be  called,  not  the 
productive  or  creative,  but  the  plastic.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON 
Ess.  I.  133  There  is  a  formative  plastic  power  that  is  ever 
urging  us  towards  our  truest  life.  1877  DOWDEN  Shots. 
,  Print,  v.  5.9  The  compression  of  the  large  and  rough  matter 
j  of  history  into  dramatic  form  demanded  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  plastic  energy  of  the  imagination. 
II.  In  neuter  and  passive  sense. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  characteristic 
of  moulding  or  modelling ;  produced  by  moulding, 
modelling,  or  sculpture,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  drawn  on  a  surface.     Plastic  merit,  merit 
as  a  piece  of  moulding  or  sculpture. 

17.16  LEONI  Albertts  Archil.  I.  32/2  This  sort  of  Works, 
which  are  call  d  Plastic  [che  si  chiamano  lavori  di  Terra]. 
1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $  //.  Isl.  I.  ,,7  Four  Bronze 
Horses.. more  noted  for  their  adventures  and  undoubted 
antiquity  than  for  their  plastic  merit.  1863  MARY  HOWITT 
K  Brevier's  Greece  I.  vii.  238  The  Greeks  have  an  ab. 
noirence  of  any  plastic  images  of  the  saints. 

5.  Susceptible  of  being   moulded   or   shaped ; 
capable  of  taking  a  new  form  when  subjected  to 
pressure  (as  clay)  ;  readily  assuming  a  new  shape. 

Plastic  crystal,  a  variety  of  Portland  cement  of  remarkable 
plasticity.  Plastic  sulphur,  an  allotropic  form  of  sulphur  • 
see  quot.  1868. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  i.  85  Etruria  1  next  beneath 
thy  magic  hands  Glides  the  quick  wheel,  the  plastic  clay 
expands.  j-m  GODWIN  Enquirer  \.  iii.  12  How  unformed 
and  plastic  is  his  body  !  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp. 
(1818)  p.  cxiii,  Kneading  the  coating  material,  so  as  to  render 
it  very  plastic.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxii.  349  The  ice . . 
was  plastic  to  pressure  but  not  to  tension.  1868  WATTS 
Dict.Chem.  V.  531  Plastic  sulphur,  .is  obtained  by  heating 
melted  sulphur  to  the  temperature  260-300°,  and  then 
cooling  it  suddenly  by  pouring  it  in  a  very  thin  stream  into 
cold  water.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  soft,  yellowish-brown, 
semitransparent  mass,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  fine 
elastic  threads  possessed  of  considerable  tenacity. 

b.  Plastic  clay  (Geol.),  a  name  given  (after 
the  F.  argile  plastique  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart) 
to  the  middle  group  of  the  Eocene  beds,  imme- 
diately underlying  the  London  clay,  now  called  the 
Woolwich  and  Reading  scries. 

l83»  DE  LA  BECIIE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  229  Above  these  beds, 
to  which  strictly  speaking,  the  term  'plastic  clay  '  is  alone 
applicable,  there  is  often  another  clay,  separatee!  from  the 
former  by  a  bed  of  sand.  1833  I-VELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  244 
Plastic  clay  and  sand.  1885  ZjvtfV  Elem.  Geol.  229  Wool- 
wich and  Reading  series.  — .  .formerly  called  the  Plastic 
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clay,  as  it  agrees  with  a  similar  clay  used  in  pottery,  which 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  French  series. 

6.  Of  immaterial  things  and  conditions :  Capable 
of  being  moulded,  fashioned,  modified,  or  impressed ; 
impressionable,  pliable ;  susceptible  to  influence  ; 
pliant,  supple,  flexible. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  iv.  iii.  146  Such  is  Poetical, 
and  such  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  Geographical  or  Plastick  Truth. 
1816  BENTHAM  Chrestom.  133  Of  all  known  languages,  the 
Greek  is  assuredly  in  its  structure  the  most  plastic  and  most 
manageable.  1841  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  S«r.  n.  Baits  in 
Wood,  While  his  mind's  ductile  and  plastic,  I'll  place  him 
at  Dotheboys  Hall.  1875  IOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  67  Plato 
..fancies  that  the  life  of  toe  state  is  as  plastic .. as  that  of 
the  individual. 

7.  Biol.  and  Path.  Capable  of  forming,  or  beine 
organized  into,   living  tissue,   as  plastic  fymph, 
a  plastic  exudation  ;  pertaining  to  or  accompanied 
by  such  a  process,  as  plastic  bronchitis. 

.  >834  }•  FORBES  Lacnnec's  Dis.  Chest  i.  (ed.  4)  61  The 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  may  be  divided  into  the  catarrhal,  the  plastic  or 
crusty,  and  the  ulcerous.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys. 
(<jd-.2)  375  It  gives  origin  to  similar  changes  in  the  effused 
fibrine,  which  it  converts  from  a  plastic  or  organizable 
deposit,  into  an  aplastic  or  unorganizable  one,  namely,  pus. 
1877  ROBERTS  llandtk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  376  Plastic  or 
Croupous  Bronchitis  is  almost  always  chronic.  1886  FACGE 
&  PVE-SMITH  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  66  In  speaking  of 
plastic  lymph  '  as  undergoing  development  into  connective 
tissue  and  vessels,  one  means  not  the  fibrin  itself  but  the 
cells  that  are  included  in  it. 

HI.  8.  absol.  The  plastic:  ta.  The  plastic  prin- 
ciple or  virtue  (obs.) ;  b.  plastic  art,  plastic  beauty. 
1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  214  To  the  knowledge  of  the 
poorest  simple,  we  must  first  know  its  efficient,  the  manner, 
and  method  of  its efformation, and  the  natureof  the  Plastick 
1681  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvilts  Lux  O.  238  All  Souls  are 
indued  with  the  Plastick  whether  of  Brutes  or  Men.     1881 
H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  xxxvi,  His  appreciation,  .was  based 
,    partly  on  his  fine  sense  of  the  plastic. 

Plastic  (plse-stik),  rf.l  Now  rare.  Also  6-7 
plastick(e,  7  plaistique,  plastique.  [ad.  F. 
plastique,  ad.  L.  (ars)  flaslica,  plastice,  a.  Gr. 
jrAao-T(«ci7  (rt^trff)  the  plastic  art,  fern,  of  vKaartKOf 
i  PLASTIC  a.  SoGer./to/rt.]  The  art  of  modelling 
figures :  primarily,  in  clay,  wax,  etc. ;  also,  in 
wider  sense,  in  a  harder  material  by  sculpture. 
Alsoyfc.  to.  sing.  Obs. 

1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazza  i.  7  Painting,  Carving  and 
Plasticke  are  all  but  one  and  the  same  arie.  1624  WOTTON 
Archit.  in  Rtlicj.  (1651)  203  Plailique  is  not  only  under 
Sculpture,  but  indeed  very  Sculpture  it  self.  1684  tr.  Agrippa's 
yan.  Arts  xxv.  70  Of  Statuary  and  Plaslick. 
P.  In//,  form. 

1686  PLOT  Staffbrdsh.  272  How  dame  Nature  came  thus 

to  mis-carry  in  her  plastics.     1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Muller's 

Anc.  Art  §  20  (ed.  2)  7  The  living  plastics  of  the  gymnic 

•    games  and  choral  dances  were  afterwards  . .  exalted  in  a 

i    surprising  manner  by  sculpture  in  stone  and  brass. 

t  Plastic,  sb?  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  plasticus 
moulder,  sculptor,  a.  Gr.  HAXWTIKOI  adj. :  see 
PLASTIC  a.]  A  modeller,  moulder,  sculptor ;  Jig. 
a  former,  fashioner,  creator. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  58  It  is  impossible  for  any  Painter, 
or  Carver,  or  Plastique  to  give  right  motions  to  his  works 
or  Hand.  1661  RUST  Origen  in  Phtnix  (1721)  I.  75  The 
beautiful  Idea,  according  to  which  the  Plastick  works.  1661 
GLANVILL  yan.  Dogm.  128  Tis  education  is  our  Plastick. 
i&94  R.  BURTHOGGE  Reason  H  Nat.  Spirits  247  For  in  this 
Terrestrial  World,  as  to  the  several  Regions  of  it,  the 
Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral,  it  is  as  ceitain, 
that  all  had  but  one  Plastic,  as  that  the  Body  of  a  Man. 
or  any  other  particular  Animal,  had.  not  more.  1837  ^R- 
LYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  I.  i.  ii.  6  Ours  is  a  most  fictile  world ; 
and  man  is  the  most  fingent  plastic  of  creatures. 

t  Pla'Stical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  plastic-us  (see 
PLASTIC  a.)  +  -AL.]  =  PLASTIC  a. ;  formative. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Manila  The  Plasticall  or  formatiue 
faculty  of  the  wombe.  a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Serm.  Posthuma 
(1649)  70  At  the  last  Daie,  a  kmde  of  Plasticall  Dew  shall 
fall  down  upon  the  Dead,  and  Engender  with  Lui,  the  little 
Bone  spoken  of  before.  1653  H.  MoRECox/ff/.  Catbal.  (1713) 
14  The  Plastical  Power  of  the  Souls  that  descend  from  the 
World  of  Life,  did  faithfully  and  effectually  work  those  wise 
contrivances  of  Male  and  Female.  1681  GLANVILL  Saddu- 
cismns  i.  (1726)  96  The  Subdivision  of  Spirits,  into  meerly 
Plastical  and  Perceptive,  supposing  there  are  Spirits  that 
are  meerly  Plastical 

Fla'stically,  adv.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY '•*:   see 

-IC.U.LY.]  In  a  plastic  manner,  in  various  senses 
of  the  adj. ;  according  to  plastic  art ;  by  moulding 
or  modelling;  as  a  plastic  substance. 

1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXII.  MQ  Thou. .hast  not  always 
had  materials  for  thy  prodigious  Drain  to  wield  and  plasti- 
cally build  up.  1856  DE  QUINCEY  Con/ess.  Wks.  V.  42  The 
command  over  a  language,  the  power  of  adapting  it  plasti- 
cally to  the  expression  of  your  own  thoughts,  is  almost 
exclusively  a  gift  ol  nature.  1876  SYMONDS  Gr*.  Poets  Ser.  IL 
xi.  358  Both  persons  and  situations  are  plastically  treated — 
subjected,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  conditions  best  fulfilled  by 
sculpture.  1886  —  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (18981  VII. 
xiv.  237  Humanity  moves  like  a  glacier,  plastically. 

Plasticine  (plae-stisin).  [f.  PLASTIC  a.  4- 
-INE<.]  Proprietary  name  for  a  composition 
capable  of  remaining  plastic  for  a  long  time,  used 
in  schools,  etc.  as  a  substitute  for  modelling  clay. 

1897  W.  HAKBUTT  {title)  Harbutt's  plastic  method  and  the 
use  of  Plasticine.  1903  H.  G.  WELLS  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan. 
184  Some  one  of  the  plastic  substitutes  for  modelling  clay 
now  sold  by  educational  dealers,  plasticine  for  example. 


PLASTICISM. 

Plasticism  (plae-stisiz'm).  [f.  PLASTIC  a.  + 
-ISM.]  a.  The  doctrine  of  the  plastic  principle  of 
nature,  b.  The  practice  of  the  plastic  art. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Plasticismta  ..  term  for  the 
plastic  force  or  power;  plasticism.  1864  Grf.  "'»'•;"  403/1 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  this  eclectic  plasticism  will  always 
be  kept  within  the  limits  of  congruity? 

Plasticity  (plasti-siti).  [f.  PLASTIC  a.  +  -ITY  ; 
soY.plastidle-^tf!, inHatz.-Darm.).]  Thequality 
of  being  plastic,  in  various  senses  of  the  adj. 

1781-3  W.  F.  MARTYN  Gcof.  Mag.  I.  325  Inclining  to 
plasticity,  (or  easiness  of  impression).  1793  SM EATON  hdj/- 
stone  L.  8218  note,  The  lime  will  receive  the  most  sand  in 
that  way,  without  losing  Us  plasticity.  _i8oi  W.  TAYLOR .  m 
hly  Ma, 


plasticity  or  the  power  of  acquisition,  and  therefore  realize 
more  closely  the  saying  that  man  is  a  bundle  of  habits. 
1868  CLIFFORD' Led.  (1879)  1. 102  The  race  must  at  a  certain 
time  have  a  definite  amount  of  plasticity,  that  is,  a  definite 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  altered  circumstances  by  changing 
in  accordance  with  them.  1878  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen 
Univ.  iii.  §  108  Effects  of  the  extraordinary  plasticity  of 
glacier-ice. 

t  Pla-sticly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PLASTIC  a. 
+  -LY  2.]  =  PLASTICALLY. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  v.  668  The  true  and  proper 
Cause  of  Motion .  .is  not  the  Matter  itself  organized ;  but  the 
Soul  either  as  cogitative  or  plastickly  self  active  . .  ruling 

Plastid  (pbe'stid),  sb.  (a.)  [a.  Ger.  plaslid 
(Haeckel),  f.  Gr.  v\aaT6s  (see  -PLAST)  +  -id,  after 
Gr.  -iSiov,  dim.  suffix.] 

1.  Biol.  An  individual  mass  or  unit  of  proto- 
plasm, as  a  cell  or  unicellular  organism. 

1876  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Adv.  Sc.  (1890)  283  Haeckel's  useful 
term  '  plastid  '  for  a  corpuscle  of  protoplasm.  1877  DAWSON 
Orig.  World  377  If  we  reduce  organized  beings  to  their 
ultimate  organisms— cells  or  plastids.  1878  BELL  Gegen- 
baur's  Comp.  Anat.  p.  viii,  Our  knowledge  of  the  nucleus 
of  organic  cells  or  plastids. 

2.  Bat.  A  differentiated   corpuscle  or  granule 
occurring  in  the  protoplasm  of  a  vegetable  cell ; 
e.g.  a  chlorophyll-granule,  a  chromoplastid,  or 
a  lencoplastid. 

1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  287  As  the  cells  which 
develop  from  the  growing  point  assume  the  different  cha- 
racters which  fit  them  for  special  services ..  [so]  their  plastids 
may  likewise  assume  special  characters. 

B.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a  plastid. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hence  Fla:stidoffene-tic  a.,  producing  plastids. 

1899  Natural  Science  Dec.  458  The  respiratory  trees  of 
Holothuroids  have  four  functions — respiratory,  hydrostatic, 
plastidogenetic,  and  excretory. 

Flastidnle  (plce-stidi»l).  Biol.  [a.  Ger. 
plastidul  (Haeckel),  dim.  of  plastid :  see  -ULE.] 
A  hypothetical  molecule  or  ultimate  particle  of 
protoplasm,  constituting  a  vital  unit,  and  forming 
an  element  or  constituent  of  a  plastid  or  cell. 

1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  377  And  with  Spencer  and 
Haeckel  suppose  these  to  be  farther  divisible  into  still 
smaller  particles  orplastidules.    1878  tr.  Virchovj's  Freedom 
of  Science  23.     1870  [see  PLASSON].    1905  Academy  $  Lit. 
28  Jan.  82  Haeckel  claims  priority  for  his  notion  of  the    j 
plastidule,  though  this  and  numerous  variants  with  other    ' 
names  are  notoriously  none  other  than  the  '  physiological 
unit '  of  Spencer,  which  preceded  them  all. 

attrib.  1877  Nature  4  Oct.  492/2  The  speaker  [Virchow] 
then  criticised  somewhat  severely  Prof.  Haeckel's  theory  of 
the  plastidule  soul  and  of  the  animated  cell. 

Hence  Flastl'dnlar,  Plastidu'lic  adjs.,  pertain- 
ing to  a  plastidule. 

1878  tr.  Virchovis  Freedom  of  Science  24,  I  am  unable  to 
admit  that  we  should  be  at  all  justified  in  importing  the 
'  plastidulic  soul '  into  the  course  of  our  education.     1884 
A.  LAMBERT  in  19^/1  Cent.  June  954  The  theory  of  a  '  plasti- 
dulic soul '. 

Plastin  (plse'stin).  Biol.  [f.  Gi.-ir\aarus  (see 
-PLAST)  + -IN',  after  chromatin.]  A  viscous  sub- 
stance found  in  the  nucleus  of  a  cell. 

1889  Q.  yrnl.  Microse.  Sc.  July  169  Besides  the  '  nuclein ', 
.  .Reinke  and  Rodewald.  .have  found  '  plastin  ',  and  Kossel 
..'histon'  and'adenin'.  Comb.  1905  Brit.  Mcd.  yrnl.  25 
Feb.  442TheKaryosome. .  contains  eight  chromatin  elements 
surrounded  by  a  coloured  plastin-like  substance. 

II  Plasticine  (plastrk).  [F.,sb.  mseotplastique 
adj.,  plastic.]  A  name  given  to  a  plastic  composi- 
tion for  modelling. 

[1803  SARRETT  New  Pict.  London  80  The  ornaments  are 
plastick,  a  composition  something  like  plaster  of  Paris.] 
1903  Daily  Mail  7  Sept.  7/4  Modelling  may  be  done  in 
wax,  clay,  or  plastique. 

Plastogamy  (plaeslfgami).  Biol.  [f.  Gr. 
irXaor-os  moulded  +  --va^ua  marriage.]  The  fusion 
of  the  protoplasm  of  two  or  more  cells  or  unicellu- 
lar organisms,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  plasmodium. 
Hence  Plastoga'mica.,  pertaining  to  plastogamy. 

1891  HARTOG  in  Nature  17  Sept.  483/2  Plastogamy:  the 
fusion  of  cytoplasta  into  plasmodium,  the  nuclei  remaining 
free.  1901  G.  N.  CALKINS  Protozoa  218  Thus  cytotrophy, 
leading  first  to  contiguity,  may  result  in  plastogamy,  or  the 
fusion  of  cell-plasms.  Ibid.,  Four  individuals  may  be  found 
in  plastogamic  union. 

f  Pla-stograph.  Obs.  rare—".  [Cf.  Gr.  it\aaTo- 
ypa<f>os  adj.  '  forging,  falsifying '  (Liddell  &  Scolt), 
f.  TrAaffToj  moulded,  forged  +  fpa<f>tiv  to  write.] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Plastograf'h,  (Greek)  counterfeit  writing. 
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Plastography  (plastp'grafi).  rare-  °.  [In 
sense  I,  ad.  Gr.  ir\a0To-fpa<t>la,  f.  irAaoro-ypafos  :  see 
prec.  In  sense  2,  f.  Gr.  it\aar6s  moulded  +  -GKAPHY 
(erroneously  used).] 

fl.  (Seequot.)  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Plastography  (plastographia),  a 
counterfeiting  or  false  writing. 

112.   'The   art   of    forming    figures   in   plaster 
(Maunder  Treas.  Knowl.  1830). 

Pla'Stral, «.  [f.  next  + -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  plastron. 

1889  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Chelonians  25  Plastral  shields  sub- 
ject  to  great  variations.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Plastron  (plse-strjTn).  Also  6  plasteroun. 
[a.  F.  plastron  breast-plate,  also  in  other  senses 
as  in  Eng.,  ad.  It.  piastrone,  augment,  of  piastra 
breast-plate,  prop,  plate  of  metal ;  see  PIASTRE, 
PLASTER.] 

1.  A  steel  breast-plate  formerly  worn  beneath 
the  hauberk.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1506-7  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  367  Item,  for  ane 
hebreschoun..,  and  ane  plasteroun  to  the  samyn.  1834 
PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  87  In  later  times  we  shall  find  the 
plastron  called  the  gorget.  1837  H.  AINSWORTH  CriMon 
f-  '  •  :e  giant 


gorg' 

\1.  392  The  point  of  his  lance  glancea  on  tne  snarp  gorgei 
of  the  plastron.    1853  JAMES  Agnes  Sorel  (1860)  I.  45,  I 


ced  off  the  sharp  gorget 


should  be  thrown  on  one  side  like  a  rusty  plastron. 

b.  A  leather-covered  wadded  shield  or  pad,  worn 
by  professional  fencers  over  the  breast. 

1603  DRYDEN  Juvenal  vi.  (1697)  134  Against  the  Post  their 
wicker  Shields  they  crush,  Flourish  the  Sword,  and  at  the 
Plastron  push.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Plastron,  a  Fencing-Master's 
quilted  Breast-Leather,  which  serves  for  his  Scholars  to 
push  at.  1893  MCCARTHY  Red  Diamonds  1. 261  Endeavour- 
ing to  plant  her  foil  on  the  leather  plastron  of  the  fencing- 
master's  chest. 

trans/,  a  1648  DICBY  Closet  Of  at.  (1677)  162  Laying  under 
it  a  thick  Plastron  of  Beef-Suet. 

fig.  1755  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Bp.  Cheyenix  15  Dec.,  The 
several  situations,  which  I  have  been  in,  having  made  me 
long  the  plastron  of  dedications,  I  am  become  as  callous 
to  flattery,  as  some  people  are  to  abuse. 

c.  Applied  to  an  ornamental  plaque  worn  on  the 
breast. 

1883  D.  H.  R.  GOODALE  in  Harper's  Mag.  July  242/2  That 
plastron  of  steel  ornaments  is  effective. 

2.  In   women's    dress,    A   kind   of  ornamental 
front  to  a  bodice,  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  i  gth  c. ;  extended  to  a  loose  front  of  lace,  or  of 
some  light  fabric  edged  with  lace,  embroidery,  etc. 

1876  Echo  30  Aug.  (Fashions).  1881  Truth  31  Mar.  446/1 
The  low  satin  bodice  has  a  plastron  embroidered  in  purple 
and  gold  jet.  1883  Casselts  Fain.  Mag.  Sept.  619/1 
Occasionally  the  waistcoat  or  plastron  is  made  full.  1886 
J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  (1889)  ijfc  I  shall  wear  my 
plum-coloured  body.. with  a  yellow  plastron.  1893  Lady 
10  Aug.  146/3  The  vest  or  plastron  is  of  silk  covered  with 
lace.  1903  Daily  Chron.  28  Mar.  8/4  The  stock,  .is  usually 
made  to  fasten  at  the  back,  so  that  the  front  part  may  be 
decorative,  and  is  seen,  as  well,  with  a  little  overhanging 
plastron  or  wedge-shaped  front,  or  a  deep  point,  edged  with 
open-work  or  coloured  embroidery.  1906  Advertisement, 
Real  Irish  crochet  lace  Plastron. . .  Real  Bruges  lace  Plastron. 
b.  In  men's  dress,  A  starched  shirt-front ;  esp.  of 
the  kind  without  pleats. 

1890  Athenxum  7  June  745/3  The  one  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  the  civilized  man  is  the  '  plastron  ',  otherwise 
the  shirt  front  of  evening  dress.  1900  Daily  News  24  Mar. 
6/4  The  light  from  the  lamp.. shows  a  curious  and  useful 
reflection  on  the  plastron  of  the  white  shirt. 

3.  Zool.  (After  Cuvier.)  The  ventral  part  of  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise  or  turtle. 

1831  tr.  Cievier's  Anim.  Kingd.  IX.  67  The  plastron,  or 
breast-plate  [of  the  Order  Chelonia]  is  yellowish  and 
flat,  truncated, ..  and  covered  with  twelve  scaly  plates. 
1835-6  Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  201/2  This  plastron  is  the 
sternum,  or ..  the  union  of  several  sternums.  1870  Gi  LLMORE 
tr.  Figuier's  Reptiles  <$•  Birds  158  Terrestrial  Tortoises 
are  distinguished  by  their  short,  oval  and  convex  bodies, 
covered  by  carapace  and  plastron. 

b.  Applied  to  the  analogous  part  in  various 
other  animals,  as  in  the  extinct  labyrinthodon  (an 
amphibian),  the  glyptodon  (allied  to  the  arma- 
dillos), certain  fossil  6shes,  and  certain  existing 
echinoderms  (e.  g.  Spatangus) :  see  quots. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  tr  Schm.  xxiv.  (1858)  528  The  extra, 
ordinary  form  of  Pterichthys  .  .with  its  arched  carapace  and 
flat  plastron  restored  before  me.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  557  As  to  the  interambulacral  plates,  they 
become  much  expanded  near  the  peristome  of  Spatangidz. 
..The  whole  structure  constitutes  a  raised  plastron.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Glyptodon,  They  are  all  distinguished  from 
the  living  armadillos  . .  by  possessing  a  ventral  shield  or 
plastron. 

4.  Ornith.    A  coloured  area   on   the   breast   or 
belly  of  a  bird,  like  or  likened  to  a  shield. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  cites  COUES.    1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

5.  Anal.   The  sternum  together  with  the  costal 
cartilages,  the  part  removed  in  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Plastry,  obs.  form  of  PLASTERY. 

fPla-sture,  plaisture.  Erroneous  form  of 
PLASTER  sb.,  the  ending  confused  with  -UKE. 

'1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  Kj,  Hete  al  together,  and 
make  a  plasture  of  it  beyng  hole.  1589  GREENE  TitHics 
Loue  Wks.  (Grosart)  Vlf.  132  For  so  deepe  a  wound  the 
Lady  Cornelia  bringeth  in  a  lenitiue  plaisture.  Ibid.  165 


PLAT. 

Apply  them  not  as  outward  plastures,  but  as  inward  potions. 
1608  HIERON  Defence  II.  72"  His  lastc  plasture  for  this  cure 
maketh  the  soare  to  run  out  wyder. 

-plasty,  combining  element,  repr.  Gr.  -ir\aaria, 
{.  irXao-ros  formed,  moulded,  used  in  sense  '  mould- 
ing, formation*  in  technical  terms,  chiefly  of  surgery, 
as  dermatoplasty,  hypoplasty,  osteoplasty. 
Plat,  sb.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  i  plsett,  5-6 
Sc. platt, plat.  [OE.//««  buffet,  smack ;  cf.  MLG. 
plat  smack,  MHG.  platz,  blatz,^  Ger.  platz,  phiz 
resounding  blow,  bang,  crash.   Goes  with  PLAT  ».i, 
both  being  app.  of  onomatopoeic  origin. 
(But  cf.  PLAT  a.  flat ;  a  buffet  is  struck  with  the  flat  palm.)] 
A  flat  blow ;  a  smack,  slap. 

ciooo  JELFRIC  Horn.  II.  248  Drihten  soolice  us  sealde 
hzlu  |mrh  9am  ear-plaettum,  and  ece  alysednysse.  cisoo 
Kowlis  Cursing  122  in  Laing  Ane.  Poet.  Scott.,  With 
skubjeoun  clowttis  and  dressing  Itnyvis,  Platt  for  plat  on 
thair  gyngyvis.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  xn.  iv.  203  Syne 
with  hys  kne  him  possit  with  sic  ane  plat,  That  on  the  erd 
he  spaldit  him  all  flat.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyrs  855  Sapience, 
thow  servis  to  beir  a  plat.  £1900  (Conversation  in  Co. 
Donegal),  'Did  the  "old  gentleman  "  ever  set  foot  on  this 
Island  (St.  Patrick's  in  Lough  Derg)  ? '  '  A  few  plats  of  the 
Prior  'ud  soon  make  him  lave.'  (H.  Chichester  Hart.) 
Flat  (plset),  sb2  arch,  or  dial.  Forms :  4- 
plat,  (5-7  platte,  6-9  platt) ;  //.  plats  ;  in  3 
platen,  5-7  plattes,  6  plates,  [app.  a.  Of  .plat 
flat  surface  or  thing,  dish,  etc.,  sb.  use  of  the  adj. 
plat,  plate  flat :  see  PLAT  a.  Cf.  Ger.  platte  plate 
(of  iron,  etc.),  slab.] 
I.  A  flat  thing,  part,  or  surface. 
1 1.  A  flat  piece,  a  plate  (of  metal)  ;  a  thin  slab 
of  anything ;  a  sheet,  slice.  Obs. 

In  early  instances,  esp.  in  the  plural,  not  separable  from 
PLATE  sb.  i. 

[c  1190 :  see  PLATE  si.  i.]  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviu. 
(Margaret)  552  pane  wes  of  Irne  mony  plat  Layd  til  hyr 
sydis,  brynnand  hat.  Ibid,  xxxvii.  (Vincencius)  287,  &  yrne 
platis  brynnand  hat  Wes  laid  on  hyme  to  mak  hym  mat. 
1410  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  46, 1.  bord  mausure. .,  wyth  a  prent 
in  Y  myddylle,  and  a  grypp  amyde,  and  a  narow  plat  be  )>e 
syddys,  with  iij  lyonis  of  syluer,  and  ouerguld.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Matt,  xxvii.  3  The  xxx  plattes  off  sylver.  1560  DADS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  178  Thinne  plats  of  leade  of  the  same 
breadth.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl.  ii.  (1876)  60, 
I  had  as  Hefe  haue  smal  gadds  or  plats  of  biluer  and  Gold, 
without  any  coyne  at  al  to  go  abroade  from  man  to  man  for 
exchaunge.  1593^1  Willis&ClarkCa>«<5nVj^(i886)I.29(Not 
only  do  we  find  a  charge  for ..  the.  .stage  on  which  the 
book-cases  were  to  stand,  but]  platts  [for  the  shelves  are 
bought]. 

f  b.  A  flat  ornament  of  gold  or  other  precious 
material.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1604  E.  GtRlMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  IV.  xiv.  250, 
I  have  not  knowen  that,  .they  have  found  any  of  the  form 
and  bignesse  of  the  platt  or  iewel  they  have  at  Genes. 

t  c.  A  flat  leaf,  a  blade.  Obs.  rare-1. 
y-ALond.  Caz.  No.  5416/4  The  Plat  or  Leaf  of  the  Palmetor- 

2.  The  flat  part  or  side  of  anything ;   f  »•  The 
flat  of  a  sword,  as  opposed  to  the  edge  (obs.} ; 
f  b.   The  sole  of  the  foot  (obs.}  ;  C.  The  mould- 
board  of  a  plough  (dial.}. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  154  To  stroke  hym  with  the  plat 
[v.r.  platte]  in  that  place  Ther  he  is  hurt.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Guii.  Pilgr.  2664  Ther  grevous  woundys  to  allegge,  Bet  ys 
the  platte  than  the  egge.  1574  WITHALS  Diet.  64/1  The  platte 
led.  1566  plant]  of  the  foote,  planta.  1616  J.  LANE  font. 
Sar.'s  T.  xi.  09  Tho  touchd  his  woundes  with  the  platt  of 
thilke  swoord,  Which  closd  all  vp,  and  instantlie  recurd.  1765 
Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  33/2  The  plat,  or  earth-board,  turned 
most  of  the  carrots  out  of  the  ground.  1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  IV.  i.  284  As  soon  as  it  leaves  the  mould-board,  or,  as 
we  call  them  in  Norfolk,  the  plats. 

3.  Anything  placed  in  a  flat  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion :  see  quots.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1 01400  Morte  A  rth.  2478  Pyghte  pauyllyons  of  palle,  and 
plattes  in  seegge.   1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Plat,   .anything  flat 
or  horizontal,  as  a  piece  of  timber  so  laid  in  building, 
f  b.  A  platform.   Obs. 

1558-9  Passage  Q.  Eliz.  Diij,  A  stage.. and  in  the  same 
a  square  platte  rising  with  degrees.  . 

4.  A  small  bridge,  a  foot-bridge.     (Also  in  form 
plot.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

rt&Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1887)  IV.  73  Richard  Haworth 
. .  shall  repaire  and  make  good  A  Bridge  or  Plott  in  the 
Milgate.  Ibid.  84  Should  repaire  and  make  good  a  PI 
in  the  Millngate.  1670  in  Picton  L'pool  M-unic.  Kec.  (1883) 
I  277  The  . .  pulling  downe  of  the  said  bridge  or  platt . . 
is  adjudged  to  be  an  act  done  for  the  good  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 1835  Act  5  *  6  Will.  IV,  c.  50  §  67  The  said  Surveyor 
..shall.. make  and  lay  such  trunks,  plats,  or  bridges  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Plat,  a  small 
foot-bridge.  r.  „ 

5.  A  flat  country,  a  plateau  or  table-land.   U.S. 
1812  BRACKENRIDGE  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  107  There 

are  many  fine  tracts,  and  extensive  platts.     1836  W.  IR 
Istoria  (1849)  248  These  lofty  plats  of  table-land  seem  to 
form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  American  Continents. 

0.  Mining.  A  widened  space  in  a  level,  near  the 
shaft,  where  trucks  may  cross,  or  ore  is  collected 
for  hoisting,  etc. 

1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  (1875)  40  Where  the 
level  meets  the  shaft,  an  enlargement  is  usually  made  ; 
is  called  a  '  plat '.     It  is  most  useful  as  a  place  of  deposi 
for  the  ore  previous  to  its  being  sent  up  '  to  grass  .     1897 
Daily  ffnvs  3  Nov.  9/5  As  soon  as  the  200  feet  level  is 
reached,  the  intention  is  to  open  out  and  cut  plats  on  bo 
sides  of  the  shaft. 
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II.  A  surface  or  place  generally. 

f  7.  A  surface  in  general  (whether  plane  or  not). 

(1513  DOUGLAS  sEntif  vin.  iii.  96  This  Electra  grct  Atlas 
Iwi4.it,  That  on  his  schulttir  l,«-ii.  the  hevynn.s  plat.}  1535 
COVEHDALE  i  Kings  vii.  36  On  the  plat  of  the  same  syd»-s 
ami  ledges,  he  caused  to  carue  Cherubins,  lyons  and  pal  me 
trees.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  134  Yf  there  be  any 
whirlynge  plat  in  the  water,  the  mouyngc  ceascthe  when  it 
commetlie  at  the  whyrlynge  plat.  1551  RKCORDK  Pat  Inc. 
Knon'l.  i.  I  trim.,  A  plaine  platte  is  that,  whiche  is  made  al 
equal!  in  height,  so  that  the  middle  partes  nother  bulke  vp, 
nother  shrink  down  more  then  the  bothe  endes.  For  whan 
the  one  parte  is  higher  then  the  other,  then  is  it  named  a 
Croked  platte.  /<W.,  And  the  two  poyntes  that  suche  a 
lyne  maketh  in  the  vtter  bounde  or  platte  of  the  globe,  are 
named  polls.  1593  FALE  Dialling  45  b,  The  making  of  an 
Horizontal!  Spherical!  or  hollow  Dial). . .  Prepare  your  Sphere 
or  plat  perfectly  hollow,  of  what  quantity  you  will. 

8.  A  place,  spot,  point  of  space;  a  locality 
or  situation.  (Cf.  PLAT  sb$  i.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1558  PHAER  /Eneid  vii.  T  .j  b,  She  seeth  ^Eneas  glad,  and 
plattes  vprise  for  men  to  dwell.  1560  INGELENU  Disob. 
Child  in  Hazl.  Dodslty  II.  297  They  need. .to  sit  still,  or 
stand  in  one  plat.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  731  They 
had  stayed  ^o.  dales  in  a  plat.  1662  GURNAM.  Chr.  in  Arm. 
verse  18.  i.  Iii  i .  4 10/1  He  turns  himself  on  his  bed . .  not  an  easie 


Flat  that  he  can  find  in  it.    1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879) 
.  528/2  Whereas  the  academy  before  was  a  dry  and  un- 
sightly plat,  he  brought  water  to  it,  and  sheltered  it  with 
groves.     1818  Crave*  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Plat,  place,  situation  . . 
as  '  I  steud  at  that  time  i  this  vara  plat '. 

t  b.  A  '  place*  or  part  of  a  surface,  as  of  the 
body;  cf.  PLOT  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1641  ROGERS  Naaman  35  And  did  cause  each  face  to 
waxe  pale,  and  each  hand  to  be  on  the  pained  plat.  1658 
GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  14.  n.  xviii.  (1669)  68/2  If 
there  be  but  one  sore  plat. 

Plat  (plat),  sb?  Also  (6  plate),  6-7  platt(e. 
[A  collateral  form  of  PLOT  sb.,  which  arose  early  in 
the  1 6th  c.,  app.  under  the  influence  of  PLAT  j£2 

The  chronology  appears  to  show  that  plat  in  sense  i 
originated  as  a  variant  of  PLOT  s/>.  sense  a,  assimilated  to 
PLAT  a.  and  sl>.'*  through  association  of  sense,  a  plot  of 
ground  being  usually  a  plat  or  flat  area.  Hence  also, 
through  the  notion  in  sen^e  2  of '  a  plan  on  the  flat ',  arose 
senses  3-5.  But  sense  i  being  indifferently  plot  or  #latt 
the  same  vacillation  of  form  extended  to  these  senses,  so 
that  they  also  varied  with  plot,  giving  rise  to  senses  3-6  of 
PLOT  s/>.  Thus,  in  sense  i,//<t/  is  a  variant  of //,'/,  but,  in 
senses  2-5,  plot  appears  to  be  a  variant  of  plat.  Both  forms 
still  survive  in  senses  i  and  2 ;  in  senses  3-5  plat  has  yielded 
to  plot.} 
I.  —  PLOT  sb.  2  (which  is  found  earlier). 

1.  A  piece  or  area  of  ground  (usually)  of  small 
extent ;  a  patch.  Often  with  a  word  defining  its 
nature  or  character,  as  grass -plat,  plat  of  grass. 

1517  Domesday  Inclos.  (1897)  I.  256,  ij  acres  of  arrable 
ground  lieng  in  seuerall  plattes  in  Asseby.  1539  BIBLE 
(Great)  Acts  i.  18  A  plat  (1526  TINDALE  plott]  ofgrounde. 
'557  RECORDB  ll'hetst.  N  ij,  I  must  multiplie  .210.  by  it 
self,  and  so  haue  I  the  iust  platte  of  grounde  of  .44,100. 
foote.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Ct^ftufri,  an  onion 
bed  :  a  plat  of  onions.  1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist. 
(1653)  144  A  certain  plat  of  ground,  almost  two  hundred 
acres.  1611  BIBLK  2  King-six.  26.  163*  MILTON  Penseroso 
73  Oft  on  a  Plat  of  rising  ground,  I  hear  the  far-off  Curfeu 
sound.  1667  —  P.  L.  ix.  456  This  flourie  Plat,  the  sweet 
recess  of  Eve.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems.  (173*)  39 


of  her  garden,  where  she  had  her  seat. 

II.   =  PLOT  sb.  3-6  (in  which  plat  is  earlier). 

2.  A  plan  or  diagram  of  anything ;  esp.  a  ground- 
plan  of  a  building  or  of  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface;  a  draught,  design,  map,  chart;  «  PLOT 
sb.  3.  f  To  set  down  in  plat :  to  map  down,  make 
a  plan  of  (0£f.).  Now  only  U.  S. 

iSii-ia  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  478  They 
can  ..vaute  the  chirch.. after  the  fourme  of  a  platte  therfor 
devised,  a  1517  Reg.  l^'tfus  Coll.  Mtrton.*  [Contract  for  a 
farme  place  to  be  Gilded  at  Holiwell]  acording  to  a  plate 
drawonne  for  the  same.  155*  H  TI.OET,  Platte  for  a  buyldynge, 
orthographia.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ep.  Ded.  i  Some 
description  of  the  platte  of  the  whole  Earth.  1574  BOURNS 
Kfghnent/or  Sea  xix.  (1577)  49  For  the  making  of  plats  or 
cards,  as  touching  Hydrographia  commonly  called  sea  cards. 
1598  HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  437  To  note  all  the  Islands,  and  to 
set  them  downe  in  plat.  1659  MOXON  Tutor  to  Astron, 
(1686)  Pref.,  Globes,  Maps,  Platts,  and  Sea-drafts  of  New 
discoveries.  1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xv.  196  To 
prick  the  same  down  in  a  Blank  Chart  or  Mercator's  Plat. 
174°  Hist-  "Jamaica  vii.  227  Every  Surveyor  shall  return 
1  wo  Plats  upon  every  Survey  to  the  Patent -Office.  1756 
ROLT  Diet.  Tradtj  PJat,  a  popular  term,  among  manners, 
&C.  for  a  sea-chart.  1893  Scrtbnfr's  Mag.  June  695/1  We 
order«d  from  the  State  Land  Offices  plats,  showing  the 
lands  subject  to  entry. 

1 3.  fg.  A  plan  or  scheme  of  the  actual  or  pro- 
posed arrangement  of  anything ;  an  outline,  a 
sketch;  also,  arrangement,  disposition.  Cf.  PLOT 
sb.  4.  Obs. 

1515  Sf.  Papers  Hen.  r///,  VI.  415  Knowing  a  plat  and 
likelihode  of  thEmperours  mynde.  1556  ROBINSON  More's 
Utop.  (Arb.)  167  Yea  like,  or  rather  more  likely  Platoes 
platte  to  excell  and  passe.  For  what  Platoes  penne  hathe 
platted  briefely..The  same  haue  I  perfourmed  fully.  1568 
V._ SKINNER  tr.  A1ontanu$'  Inquisition  48  My  meaning  in 
this  place  is,  onely  to  make  a  platte  with  out  any  order  or 
fashion.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy,  I.  9  No  easiert  readier,  or 
perfecter  plat  and  introduction,  is.  .come  to  my  imagination. 
«7«  STRYPK  Eccl.  Mem,  II.  n.  ii.  257  He  desired  of  the  said 
Duke  to  have  a  plat  or  a  r,cheme  of  the  said  new  discipline. 
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t  4.  A   plan   of  action   or  proceeding  in  some 

undertaking ;  a  scheme,  design  ;   =  PLOT  sb.  5.  Obs. 

1574  SIR  T.  SMITH  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  it.  ifl.  39  Yt 

1     is  nigh  tyme  som  conclusion  were  made,  and  some   plat 

|    drawen  to  be  folowed  in  that  enterprice  of  Ulster.     1584 

'    Reg.    Privy  Council  Sect.    III.    681    A   plat    and    meane 

quhairby  his  Majestie  . .  may  import  a  greit  profTeit.     1596 

HARINGTON  Metant.  Ajax  (1814)  115  What  think  you,  no 

Platt?  is  there  not  here  a  good  plat  laid.     A  1656  I 'SMI  IK 

Ann.  yi.   (1658)  264    He  saw  that   plat   lit  to  serve  for  a 

bridle  in  the  mouths  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

t  5.  The  plan  or  scheme  of  a  work  of  fiction, 
a  drama,  poem,  etc. ;  =  PLOT  sb.  6.  Obs. 

1589   PUTTENHAM  Eng.   Poesie  ill.  xxv.  (Arb.)   312   Our 

i    maker  or  Poet  is.  .first  to  deuise  his  plat  or  subject,  then  to 

fashion  his  poeme.     i6oa  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  in.  Wks. 

<    1856  I.  38  Here  might  be  made  a  rare  Scene  of  folly,  if  the 

j    plat  could  beare  it. 

III.  in  Scottish  Efd.  Hist. 
t  6.  a.  The  scheme  for  the  territorial  organiza- 
tion of  the  reformed  church  in  Scotland  on  a 
presbyterian  system,  and  for  the  provision  and 
modification  of  stipends.  Hence  b.  The  body  in 
charge  of  this,  the  Commission  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  1573  empowered  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

1580  in  k.  of  Univ.  Kirk  of  Scot  I.  (1840)  470  It  is  con- 
sidderit  and  thocht  meitt,  that  my  Lord  Clerk  of  Register 
sould  be  requeestit  to  concurre  with  the  Laird  of  Dun, 
Mrs.  Robert  Pont . .  and  Johne  Duncanson,  or  any  thrie  or 
four  of  them,  to  lay  (doun]  and  devyse  a  Platt  of  the 
Presbytries  and  Constitutiouns  therof  as  best  appeirit  be 
thair  judgement,  to  be  reportit  be  them  againe  the  nixt 
General!  Assemblie.  1581  Ibid.  524  The  Assemblie  ordeaned 
a  Platt  of  their  Kirks  to  be  exhibit  the  morne  to  be  con* 
suited  on.  1581  Ibid,  535  Who  sail  awaite  upon  the  platt 
for  modifieing  of  the  Ministers  stipends.  1597  Ibid.  940 
It  was  reportit  be  the  Commissioners  of  the  Generall 
Assemblie,  that  the  constant  Platt  for  planting  of  euery 
particular  kirk,  was  hindred  be  the  taksmen  who  hes  the 
haill  teinds  in  their  hands,  and  refuseth  to  condiscend  to 
any  substantial!  ordour  anent  the  planting  of  the  Ministrie. 
i6oa  Ibid.  999  That  command  be  givin  to  the  modifiers  of 
the  platt  of  this  instant  geir  to  assigne  out  of  the  saids 
pensiouns  for  planting  of  kirks.  1617  Rep.  Parishes  Scotl. 
(Bann.)  i  The  kirk  of  Prestone  is  vnyted  to  the  kirk  off 
Bonckell  ..  be  the  plate  ordeaned  to  be  haldin  For  the  pro- 
visione  of  kirkis  vnprovydit.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  167  Everie  Presbytene  is  to  cho.se  one  fittest 
to  attend  the  Platt,  with  a  full  information  of  all  that  con. 
cerns  that  Presbytene,  and  all  the  kirks  therein  contained. 
1671  Rec.  of  Inverness  Presbyt.  (S.  H.  S.)  o  The  Mod' 
asked  the  minister  if  he  had  ane  decree  of  plat.  1693 
WALLACE  Orkney  ix.  52  By  an  act  of  platt,  dated  at  Edin- 
burgh the  22  of  November  [1615),  the  several  Dignities  and 
Ministers,  both  in  the  Bishoprick  and  Earldom  [of  Orkney], 
were  provided  to  particular  maintainances. 
Plat  (plaet),  sb±  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6  plate, 
8-9  platt.  [A  collateral  form  of  PLAIT  sb.t  going 
with  PLAT  v.'&  (The  spelling  plate  was  prob.  for 
//a/,  but  may  sometimes  have  been  for/Az*V.)] 

1.  A  contexture  of  interlaced  hair,  straw,  etc. ; 
=  PLAIT  sb.  2.    (In  last  quot.-j/r<zw/-//<MV.) 

1535  COVERDALE  Song  Sol.  vii.  5  The  hayre  of  thy  heade 
is  like  the  kynges  purple  folden  vp  in  plates  [A'.f '.  tresses  J. 
1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  v.  Her  haire  nor  loose  nor  ti'd 
in  formall  plat.  1753  in  6th  Rep.  Dtp.  Kpr.  App.  u.  137 
Leghorn  Flats.. andthe  Platts  whereof  the  same  are  made. 
1837  WIIITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  419  Wholly  a  rural 
business  in  its  preparatory  state,  as  straw  platt.  c  1880 
Hertford sh.  Dial.t  She  wraps  the  plat  round  her  arm  as 
she  makes  it  and  stands  at  her  door  half  the  day. 

2.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Plats  \ed.  1706  Platts],  (in  Naviga- 
tion) are  certain  flat  Ropes,  by  which  the  Cable  in  the 
Hause,  is  preserved  from  Galling.  1704  J,  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  I,  Platts  in  a  Ship,  are  flat  Ropes  made  of  Rope- 
yarn,  and  weaved  one  over  another ;  their  Vse  is  to  save 
the  Cable  from  Galling  in  the  Hause,  or  to  wind  about  the 
Flukes  of  the  Anchors  to  save  the  Pendant  of  the  Fore- 
sheet  from  galling  against  them.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1776)  Cccb,  Lever  la  fourrure  du  cable,  to  take 
the  plat,  or  other  service,  off  from  the  cable.  1841  DANA 
Seaman* s  Man.  118  Plat,  a  braid  of  foxes. 

f3.  A  fold;  a  pleat;  =  PLAIT  sb.i.    Obs.  rare. 

(Only  in  spelling  plate.} 

15°3  Ace.  Lrf.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  203  For  arie  elne 
lynnyne  to  the  plat  is  uptaking  of  the  crammesy  cote,  xiiijd. 
1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Plate  of  a  garment,  plat.  ply.  1563 
SHUTE  Archit.  Bj  b,  They  also  fashioned  the  body  of  the 
pilloure,and  filled  it  with  Canalicoli,  and  Striges,  as  thoughe 
it  were  the  plates  of  her  garmentes. 

t  Flat,  sb£  Obs.  Forms :  5-6  play te,  6  plate, 
7  plat.  [a.  F.  plate  (in  15th  c,  plet(f)e^  pleyte} 
fern.,  also  plat  masc.  (Godef,),  sb.  use  ofpiat,  plate 
adj.,  flat.  Cf.  It.  piatta  a  barge.]  A  flat-bottomed 
boat,  used  for  fishing,  etc.  (Cf.  FLAT  sb$  9  a.) 

1443  in  Rymer  Feedera  XI.  44  Duas  Naves  vocatas  Playtes, 
quandam  Navem  vocatam  a  Cogship.  1558-9  Act  i  KHz. 
c.  13  5  3  No  Hoye  or  Plate,  .from  any  Porte  Creek  or  Place 
of  this  said  Real  me  of  Knglande  ..  shall  trailers  or  crosse 
the  Seas.  1577  HOLINSHED  Chron,t  Hist.  Scot.  113/2  They 
bestowed  them  aborde  in  .xxx.  hulkes,  hoyes,  and  playtes. 
1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.,  Penalties  If  Forfeitures  4 
If  any  Hoy  or  Plat  cross  the  Seas. 

II  Plat  (pla),  sb.*  [V.plat  dish  :  see  PLATE  sb.] 
A  dish. 

1763  SMOLLETT  Trav.  vii.  (1766)  I.  118  The  petit  maitre 
ate  of  fourteen  different//*!/.!,  besides  the  desert.  18*4 
HVRON  Juan  xv.  Ixxiii,  The  simple  olives,..  Must  I  pass 
over..?  I  must,  although  a  favourite  'plat '  of  mine.  i88« 
ANNIE  EDWARDES  Ballroom  Repent.  \.  295  These  suave, 
serious  parties,  with  their  wines  and  plats. 

Flat  (plaet),  a.  and  adv.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     Also 


4-6  platt'c,  5  plate,  -V,-.  playt,  9  Sf.  plet.  [a.  F. 
plat  (lithe,  in  Litirt) :— late  pop.L.  *plaltus  adj., 
flat,  smooth  (whence  also  It.  piatto,  1'rov.  plat, 
Sp.,  Pg.  chato,  also  Ger.  platt,  Du.  plat  flat) ;  of 
uncertain  history,  but  perh.  from  Gr.  irAorw  broad, 
flat.  Cf.  PLACE,  PLATE.] 
A.  adj.  1 1.  Flat,  level  ;  plane ;  plain.  Obs. 

(In  the  first  example  plat  may  be  considered  an  adv.;  in 
the  second  it  may  possibly  he  a  sb., '  plane  plat '  =  level  spot  : 
cf.  PLAT  sb:'  8.) 

(13. .  Cursor  M.  16684  Abouen  his  hefd,  als  i  yow  tell,  a 
bird  was  festen  plate  (v.  r.  plat ).  13 . .  E.  K.  A  Hit.  P.K.i  379 
Stalled.  .Prudly  on  a  plat  playn,  pick  alber  fayrest.)  13.. 


K.  Alis.  2001  (llodl.  MS.)  Plane  feet  &  lonce  honde,  Nai 
fairer  body  in  a  londe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sar.'s  T.  1 56  Ye  moole 
with  the  plat  [v.  r.  platte]  swerd  ageyn  Strike  hym  in  the 
wounde.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  100  In  ano^er  ile  b 
a  maner  of  folk  bat  has  a  platte  face,  withouten  nese  or 
eghen;..^i  hafe  a  platte  mouth,  lippless.  c  1448  HEN.  VI 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  367,  .j.  cours  of  platt 
Yorkschire  stone.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  A  nits  (S.  T.  S.) 
49  Hanyball  was  in  the  plate  placis  of  Lumbardy.  1546 
St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  76  They  cannot  be  able  in  dede 
to  resiste  the  Krenche  menn,  soo  sodenly  passing  the  plat 
countrie.  1570  Wills  q  /tin.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  337  One 
dos'  £  of  potendiches  xviij*.  Twoo  dos'  A  of  plattrencner*  x*. 
1578  Reg.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  III.  32  All  sortis  of  gold  and 
sylvir,  ayther  m  plat  werk  or  cunyie.  1584  K.  NORMAN 
Safeguard  of  Sailors  6  The  east  side  is  shallow  and  plat. 

f2.  Jig.    'Flat',  plain,   blunt,   straightforward, 
downright,  unqualified ;  esp.  in  phrase  plat  and 
\  plain.  Obs. 

£1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Thtorlera}  106  For-bi  of  bat 

thing  spek  nomare  !  For  playt  na  [i .  e.  plat  '  no ']  sal  be  bi 

I    ansuere.     Ibid.  xli.  (Agnes)  120  Hot  scho  plat  nay  ay  said 

i    hym  til.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  087  My  wyl  is  this  for 

,    plat  conclusion  With  outen  any  repplicacion  . .  That  [etc.). 

I     1533  MORE  Apol.  xxiii.  141  They  speke  openly  plane  and 

playne  heresye.     1559-60  MS.  Colt.,  Caligula  B.  ix,  Gods 

providence  [hes]  sa  altered  the  case,  }ea  changed  it  to  the 

plat  contrary.     1560  D.  COLE  Lett,  to  Jewell  i,  A  plat  and 

plain  answer.  [1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  231  (temp.  Edw.  HI) 

Let  things  be  plat  and  plain  between  us.) 

B.  adv. 

1 1.  Of  position :  In  or  into  a  flat  position,  flatly, 

flat ;  level  or  even  with  the  ground  or  any  surface. 

(Some  would  consider  plat  an  adj.  in  these  instances.) 

13..  Cursor  M.  17709  pai  fell  ..  Gruflinges  dun  to  erth 

plate  [v.r.  plat].    Ibid.  25045  (Fairf.)  If  bon  plat  hit  lais  on 

grounde.    cijoo  Rom.  Rose  1734  Whan  I  was  hurt  thus  in 

[that]  stounde,  I  fel  doun   plat   unto  the  grounde.     1483 

CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  52/1  Alle  they  to  gydre  fille  doun  plane 

to  the  ground.    1549  Compl.  Scot.  vii.  70  Lyand  plat  on  his 

syde  on  the  cald  eird. 

2.  Of  manner  :    Flatly,  bluntly,  plainly,  straight- 
forwardly, without  circumlocution  or  qualification. 
Often  plat  and  plain.     Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  768  Thus  warned   hym  ful 

?lat  and  ful  pleyn.  His  doghter.  1300  GOWER  Con/. 
II.  229  Seie  unto  the  poeple  plat,.. The  leste  finger  of 
thin  bond  It  schal  be  strengere  overal  Than  was  thi  fadres 
bodi  al.  cMio  HOCCLEVE  Jereslaus's  Wife  8ro  Be  nat 
aferd  but  tell  on  plein  &  plat.  1513  DOUGLAS  /h'.niii  vi. 
vi.  6  With  sic  busteous  wordis  he  thaim  grat,  And  . .  Ran 
thame  chiding  thus  plat.  1596  DALKVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  x.  295  The  Gouernour  denyes  and  plait  refutes  the 
condicioune.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  53  But  single  out, 
and  say  once  plat  and  plaine  That  [etc.). 

3.  Of  degree:  Entirely,  quite,  absolutely.    Now 
only  St.  dial. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  83  So  ba<  n>V  P?'»V*  P'at  fnl  1* 
py}t  al  aboute.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  92  Thei  myhle  noght 
acorde  plat ;  On  seide  this,  an  othre  that.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  xxxix.  (Arb.)  105  Tho  (=thenj  wende  the  wulf  to 
haue  ben  plat  blynde.  1513  DOUGLAS  sf.neii  iv.  vii.  59  The 
damecellis  fast  to  thar  lady  thringis,  That  was  in  deidlie 
swoun  plat  for  dispair. 

4.  Of  direction  :   Directly,  exactly,  due,  straight. 
Now  only  Sc.  dial. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  305/1  Foorty  dayes  and  fourty 
nyghtes  after  they  saylled  platte  eest.  1511  GUVLTORDE 
filer.  (Camden)  69  The  wynde  fell  platte  ayenste  vs.  1584 
J.  MELVILL  Let.  in  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  212  Plat  contrar 
to  the  word  of  Chryst.  1597  BRUCE  in  Wodrow  Life  (1843) 
179  Tended  not  all  their  speeches  to  end  plat  contrary? 
1815  J  AMU-SON,  Plet  south,  plet  north.  (Aberdeen.) 

f  Flat,  v.1  Obs.  Forms :  I  plnttan,  4  platte, 
plette.  Pa.  t.  i  pluette,  4  plat,  plette.  Pa. 
pple.  4  plat.  [OE.  pltellan  to  buffet,  smack,  f. 
plait,  PLAT  sbl  So  MDn.  platttn,  Ger.  platun  to 
smack,  MHG.,  Ger.  flatten  to  crash,  bounce,  strike 
noisily.  Cf.  the  frequent.  Du.  pletteren  to  bruise, 
crash,  MHG.  blatrtn,  plalrtn  to  strike  noisily.] 

L  trans.  To  buffet,  slap,  smack ;  to  strike,  knock. 

cioco  Ags.  Gasp.  John  xix.  3  Hi  plziton  hyne  mid  hyra 
handum.  c  1300  Havelok  2626  With  be  swerd  so  he  him 
grette,  pat  his  heued  of  he  plette.  Ibid.  2755  Hwan  he 
hauede  him  so  shamed.  His  hand  of-plat,  and  yuele  lamed. 
13..  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  IS42.&  he  with  plattyng  his  panmes 
displayes  his  lers.  a  1400  Langt.'s  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  50  note, 
Thenne  palle  [r.  r.  platte]  ich  a-downe  be  pouke  with  be 
bridde  shoryere. 

2.  intr.  To  hurry,  rush ;  (?)  to  move  noisily 
(Skeat). 

csjoo  Havelvk  2282  pat  he  ne  come  sone  plattinde,  H' 
hors  ne  hauede  com  gangande.     Ibid.  2613  To  armes  al  so 
swibe  plette,  pat  bei  wore  on  a  litel  slunde  Greithed. 

Flat  (pl*t),  v.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Pa.  t.  4  pl»tte, 
6  platt,  6-7  plat.  [ME.  platte,  (.  PLAT  a.  Cf.  Du. 
pletlen,  Ger.  / /often,  flat/en  to  flatten,  smooth  ; 


PLAT. 

also  OF.  plat(()ir  (f.  plat  adj.)  to  flatten,  throw 
down  flat  (Chr.  de  Pisan),  lie  flat.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  lay,  throw,  or  cause  to  fall  flat 
(on  the  ground,  on  one's  face,  back,  knees,  etc.) ; 
to  spread  flat,  smooth,  or  even  ;  to  press  flat. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  45  Pernel  proud-herte  platte  hire 
to  grounde.  1513  DOUGLAS  jSneis  ix.  ix.  117  And  he  his 
hand  plat  to  the  wound  in  hy.  1530  PALSGR.  660/1, 1  platte, 
I  stryke  a  thyng  upon  another  as  clay,  or  butter,  or  saulve 
;>  saitluc. . .  He  platteth  his  butter  upon  his  breed  with  his 
thombe,  as  it  were  a  lytell  claye.  a  1573  KNOX  Hist.  Ref. 
Wks.  1846  I.  59  At  which  wordis,  he..platt  him  self  upoun 
bis  knees,  and  . .  burst  furth  in  these  wourdis.  1903  J'.nt?. 
Dial.  Diet.  (West  Cornw.),  Your  hair  is  rough ;  plat  it 
down  with  your  hands.  When  our  mangle  was  broken  we 
platted  down  the  sheets  with  the  iron, 
f  2.  intr.  To  become  flat.  Obs. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  11.  cxlvii.  (1869)  134  The  more 
men  smyten  it  the  lasse  it  platteth,  and  the  more  men 
heten  it  the  hardere  it  waxeth. 

1 3.  intr.  To  lie,  sink,  or  fall  down  flat.  Sc.  Obs. 
1500-90  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxii.  58  This  wylie  tod  plat  doun 
on  growf.  1513  DOUGLAS  dZneis  in.  ii.  52  And  we  plat  law 
grumllingis  on  the  erd  [submissi petimus  terram],  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  222  Mr  Patrick 
. .  plat  on  his  kneis  befoir  the  king. 

II.  f  *•  trans.  To  clap  (into  a  place) ;  to 
place,  set.  Obs.  [Perh.  a  different  word.] 

1529  LVNDESAY  Complaynt  135  Thay  tuke  that  }oung 
Prince  frome  the  sculls,  -  And  haistelie  plat  in  his  hand 
The  gouernance  of  all  Scotland.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
vi.  102  Syne  plat  me  godly  men  into  thair  place.  1568  T. 
HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie(i%-jg\  n  As  Horace  first  his  trifling 
toyes,  in  booke  did  place  and  plat.  1639  R.  BAILLIB  Lett. 
(1775)  I.  160  Leith  fortifications  went  on  speedily;  above 
looo  hands,  daily  employed,  plat  up  towards  the  sea,  sundry 
perfect  and  strong  bastions. 

Flat,  v.a  Also  5-7  plate.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  plat- 
ted ;  contr.  pa.  t.  4  platte,  pa.  pple.  6  Sc.  plat(t. 
[A  parallel  form  of  P&AIT  ».,  going  with  PLAT 


3  plait  (hair, 

straw,  etc.)  ;  to  form  (hats,  etc.)  by  plaiting ;  = 
PLAIT  v.  2.  Now  a  less  usual  spelling  than  PLAIT 
(which,  however,  in  this  sense,  is  usually  pro- 
nounced plat). 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxxix.  3  He  made  hem  into  thredes, 
that  thei  mysten  be  plattid  with  the  weft  of  the  rather 
colours.  f —  Judith  x.  3  And  shewesh  hir  bodi,  and  oyntide 
hirself  with  the  beste  myrre,  and  she  platte  the  her  of  hir 
hed.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  283/1  To  Plate,  implicare,  intricare. 
c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  056  To  plat  heres, 
trescher.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  301  His  hair  was  lang  lyke  wemens  and  plat  in  ane  heid 
lace.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  30  In  wars  they  use 
their  haire  platted  and  bound  about  their  foreheads.  1582 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  jfohn  xix.  2  The  souldiars  platting  [1611 
platted,  1881  plaited]  a  crowne  of  thornes.  1627  DRAYTON 
Quest  Cynthia  xix,  A  Fountain  .  .Whose  brim  with  pinks 
was  platted.  1687  RANDOLPH  Archif.  39  They  have  their 
hair  plated  [cf.  ibid,  which  serves  for  a  pettycoat.. being 
plaited  very  thick].  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav, 
i.  239  They . .  plat  all  their  Hair  in  Tresses.  1691  RAY 
Creation  i.  (1692)  124  Pieces  of  Rose  or  other  Leaves  which 
she  [a  bee] . .  plats  and  joyns  close  together  by  some  gluti- 
nous Substance.  1773  G.  FITZGERALD  Acad.  Sportsman  12 
The  baffled  Sportsman ..  Each  Bush  explores,  that  plats  the 
Hedge  with  Pride.  1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XII.  7/1 
Hexagon  mesh,  formed  of  three  flax  threads  twisted  and 
platted  to  a  perpendicular  line  or  pillar.  1855  HT.  MAR. 
TINEAU  Autobiog.  (1877)  I.  26,  I  platted  bonnets  at  one  time. 

f2.  To  fold,  gather  in  folds;  =  PLAIT  v.  I, 
PLEAT  v.  Obs.  rare. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  in.  36  Silk  breeches 
..so  long  that  they  must  be  plated  upon  the  Leg. 

Plat,  v*  [In  origin,  a  collateral  form  of  PLOT 
vl :  cf.  PLAT  tb.s\ 

fl.  trans.  To  plan;  to  sketch.  To  plat  forth,  to 
sketch  out  a  plan  of  (something  to  be  made).  Obs. 

1556  ROBINSON  Mare's  Utop.  (Arb.)  167  What  Platoes 

Knne  hathe  platted  briefely  In  naked  wordes,..The  same 
ue  I  perfourmed  fully.  1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  GulfC  v  b, 
Henry  of  Lancaster  . .  during  the  time  that  he  platted  thys 
enterprise,  founde  hospitalitye  in  Fraunce.  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  vi.  (!887)  49, 1  must,  .plat  forth  the  whole  place  of 
exercising  the  bodie,  at  ones  for  all  ages.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS 
Serm.  xu.  (Parker  Soc.)  222  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  God 
was  so  cunous  in  platting  forth  the  tabernacle.  1609  HOLLAND 
Amm.  Marcell.  387  Plotting  and  platting  as  long  examina. 
lions  as  possibly  they  can  to  protract  the  time. 

t  b.  To  plan  to  do  or  have  something ;   =  PLOT  v 

150*  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  85  They 
shuld  plat  (what  euer  their  other  cheere  were)  to  haue  a  salt 
eele..contmuallye  seru'd  in  to  their  tables. 

f  2.  To  arrange  or  lay  out  on  some  plan.  Obs. 

'S77-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  907/1  The  court  was 
platted  in  tables  and  benches  in  manner  of  a  consistorie. 

3.  To  make  a  plan  of,  to  lay  down  on  a  plan  or 
chart ;  to  draw  to  scale,  so  as  to  calculate  distances, 
area,  etc. ;  =  PLOT  z>.l  3.  Now  only  U.S. 

1731  C.  GIST  Jrnls.  (1893)  6r,  I  platted  down  our  Courses 
and  I  found  I  had  still  near  200  M  Home  upon  a  streight 
Line.  1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Surveying,  So  that  any 
person,  of  a  common  capacity, . .  may  be  able  to  survey  and 
parcel  out  land,  plat  it,  and  give  up  its  content.  1840 
CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  III.  539  About  three  fourths  have 
been  surveyed  and  platted.  1893  Harper's  Wag.  Apr.  712/2 
Professional  '  boomers'.,  invaded  the  State,  bought  and 
platted  additions,  which  they  sold  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Flataleiform  (plal^H/iifpim),  a.  Ornith.  [f. 
L.  platalea  the  spoonbill  (a  bird)  +  -FORM.]  Like 
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a  spoonbill  in  form  or  structure.  So  Plataleine 
(plateHz'isin)  a.  [-INK1],  related  to  the  genus 
Platalea,  including  the  spoonbills. 

Platan  (ptoe-tan).  Also  6-  platane.  [ad.  L. 
platan-us  plane-tree.  So  G?.  platan,  'S.  platane. 
Cf.  PLANE  sb.1,  PLANTAIN  2.]  The  Oriental  plane- 
tree  (f 'la/anus  orientalis) :  =  PLANE  rf.l  i. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  303  lacob  took  grene 
aerdes  of  populers  of  almand  trees  and  of  platans.  1581  T. 
WATSON  Centurie  of  Lone  Ep.  Ded.,  I  humbly  make  re- 
quest, that,  .these  my  little  ones  maye  shrowde  them  selues 
vnder  the  broad  leafed  Platane  of  your  Honours  patronage. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  9  The  fruitfull  Olive;  and  the 
Platane  round.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IV.  477,  I  espi'd  thee, 
fair  indeed  and  tall,  Under  a  Platan.  1834  LD.  HOUGHTON 
Mem.  Tour  Greece  78  The  glorious  platans,  whose  boughs 
uniting  with  those  of  the  other  side  of  the  stream  lead  it  on 
under  one  continual  bower.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  ff 
Psyche  Aug.  ix,  A  forest  thick  and  dark  With  heavy  ilexes 
and  platanes  high. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  platan  fen/,  table,  tree. 
1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxxi.  8  Platan  trees  weren  not  euen  to 

his  bouwis.  1593  R.  BARNES  Parthenophil  $  P.  Madr.  iv. 
in  Arb.  Garner  V.  347  To  draw  My  Mistress'  portrait; 
which,  on  platane  table,  (With  nature,  matching  colours),  as 
he  saw  Her  leaning  on  her  elbow.  1638-48  G.  DANIEL 
Eclog.  iii.  190  Soe  the  mad  Roman,  who  to  make  more  fine 
His  Platan  trees,  drencht  them  in  Showers  of  wine.  1851 
TRENCH  Stud.  Words  ii.  42  To  compare  the  shape  of  this 
region  [lower  Greece]  to  a  platane  leaf. 

So  Plata'iieotis,  Pla'tanlne  adjs.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  genus  Platanus. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  974/2  Plataneous.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Platanine.  .of  or  belonging  to  a  Plane-tree.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Platanine,  belonging  to  a  Platane,  or  Planetree. 

II  Platanus  (plartanrc).  Also  8-9  plantanus. 
[L.,  a.  Gr.  -n\6.ravm  :  see  PLANE  s/i.1] 

1.  =  prec.     Also  Platanus-tree.  Now  rare. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVIL  cxix.  (BodL  MS.), 
Platanus  . .  hab  bat  name  for  be  leues  berof  ben  playne 
brodeand  large.  1683  EVELYN  Diary  16  Aug.,  He  shewed  me 
the  zinnar  tree  or  plauinus.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721) 
II.  55  The  Plantanus  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree,  and  grows 
very  well  in  England.  1808  SCOTT  Autobiogr.  in  Lockhart 
Life  I.  i.  38  Beneath  a  huge  platanus-tree .  .in  the  garden 
I  have  mentioned. 

2.  Bot.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  constitu- 
ting the  N.  O.  Platanacess,  and  consisting  of  from 
6  to  9  species,  of  which  P.  orientalis,  P.  occidentalis, 
and  P.  acerifolia,  are  among  the  best  known.     See 
PLANE  s6.1 

Platband  (plae-tbsend).  [a.  F.  platebande  (1547 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  plate  fern.,  flat  -t-  bande  band. 
(The  French  word  has  many  senses.)] 

1.  Arch.  a.  A  flat  rectangular  moulding  or  fascia, 
the  projection  of  which  is  less  than  its  breadth,     b. 
The  list  or  fillet  between  the  flutings  of  a  column. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Platband,  a  square  Member  which 
terminates  the  Architecture  of  the  Doric  Order,  and  passes 
under  the  Triglyphs.  1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat. 
Archit.  I.  105  The  Plat. Band.. terminating  the  first  Story, 
and  shewing  where  the  second  commences.  Ibid.  107  'Tis 
usual  to  have  Windows  much  less  adorn'd ;  and.. a  Plat- 
Band  around  them.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Plat-band, 
in  architecture,  is  any  flat,  square  moulding,  whose  height 
much  exceeds  its  projecture.  Ibid.,  Plat-bands  of  flutings, 
the  lists  or  fillets  between  the  flutings  of  columns.  1807 
NICHOLS  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III.  121  note,  Sutton  Place. . 
furnished  with  a  double  sculptured  platband  of  a  yellowish 
brick  earth  running  round  it.  1854  CNT.  DE  WARREN  tr. 
DeSaulcy's  Round  Dead  Sea  II.  224  Two  fillets,  separated 
by  a  torus,  and  surmounted  by  an  ogee  and  plat-band. 

c.  (See  qnots.) 

(These  are  doubtfully  English :  cf.  senses  of  V.plate-iande 
in  Littre.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Plat-band  of  a  door  or  window, 
is  used  for  the  lintel,  where  that  is  made  square,  or  not  much 
arched.  These  plat-bands  are  usually  crossed  with  bars  of 
iron,  when  they  have  a  great  bearing.  1828  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  II.  175  To  point  put  the  construction  ..  of  the  plat- 
band, or  '  flat  arch ',  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  1842  Civil 
£>if.  S,  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  25r/2  Straight  Arch,  or  Plat  Band, 
wuh  joints  converging  to  a  common  centre. 

2.  Hort.  A  narrow  bed  of  flowers  or  strip  of  turf 
forming  a  border. 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Plat-band,  a  Term  used  con- 
cerning a  Bed  of  Earth  which  borders  an  Alley.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Alley,  It  has  platbands  of  turf  run 
across  it  from  space  to  space.  Ibid.,  Plat-band,  in  garden- 
ing, a  border,  or  bed  of  flowers,  along  a  wall,  or  the  side  of 
a  parterre.  1839  MRS.  GORE  in  Tail's  Mag.  VI.  650  To 
content  myself  with  the  narrow  limits  and  formal  platbands 
of  Sancta  Benedicta. 

Platch,  v.  Chiefly  dial.     [prob.  onomatopoeic.] 

1.  fair.  To  fall  in  large  wet  spots. 

1853  TAUTPHCEUS  Cyrilla  I.  vi.  79  Heavy  drops  of  rain 
began  to  platch  into  the  half-melted  snow. 

2.  trans.  To  besmear  or  splash  with  large  wet 
sP°ts-  1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Plate  (pl?t),so.  Forms:  3- plate;  also  splaate, 
5-6  platt,  playt(e,  pla(y)the,  5-7  plaite,  plaitt, 
5-8  plat,  plait,  6  (Sc.)  pleit,  plet.  [ME.  plate, 
a.  Of.  plate  (c  1175  in  Littre)  thin  plate,  lamina 
of  metal,  etc.  (in  form  =  Pr.,  Sp.  plata,  fg.prata,  It. 
piatta},  in  origin  the  fern,  form  of  F.  plat,  plate  :— 
late  and  med.L.  plattus,  -a,  -urn  adj. '  flat ' :  see 
PLAT  a.  (In  Sp.  and  Pg.,  from  the  sense  '  plate  or 
disk  of  metal '  (quasi  *plata  cTargento  plate  of  silver, 
coin),  plata,  pro/a  developed  that  of  'silver, 


PLATE. 

money',  in  which  sense  it  has  superseded  argento.) 
Senses  13  and  14  are  orig.  from  OF.,  but  were 
reinforced  in  i6th  c.  from  Sp.  plata.  In  sense 
15,  plate  represents  OF.  vaisselle  en  plate,  orig. 
vessels  (dishes,  plates,  etc.)  of  a  single  piece  of 
metal  (not  made  up  of  pieces),  particularly  of 
silver  or  gold,  mod.F.  vaisselle  plate  =  (silver) 
plate.  Branch  III  might  be  considered  a  distinct 
word ;  it  represents  OF.  plat  (i4th  c.  in  Littre) 
'a  platter  or  great  dish;  also,  a  dish  of  meat' 
(Cotgr.)  =  It.  piatto,  '  a  platter,  a  dish,  a  charger, 
a  plate ' ;  also  '  a  messe  or  dish  of  meat '  (Florio), 
med.L.  plat(f)um,  in  origin  the  masc.  or  neuter 
form  of  the  same  adj.  (quasi  late  L.  *vas  plattum 
flat  vessel).  But  in  Eng.  it  has  run  together  with 
the  senses  from  OF.  plate,  and  is  more  or  less 
associated  with  senses  15, 17.  From  the  OF.  plate, 
or  its  Romanic  equivalent,  came  also  MLG., 
MDu.,  LG.  plate,  Du.  plaat,  MHG.  plate,  blate, 
Ger.  platte  a  plate.] 
I.  A  flat  sheet  of  metal,  etc. 

1.  A  flat,  comparatively  thin,  usually  rigid  sheet, 
slice,  leaf,  or  lamina  of  metal  or  other  substance, 
of  more  or  less  uniform  thickness  and  even  surface. 
a.  Of  metal. 

In  early  instances,  esp.  in  the  pi.,  not  separable  from  PLAT 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  187/79  He  let  nime  plains  of  Ire 
sum  del  bunne  and  Erode  . .  And  on  be  berninde  plates  him 
casten.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  xviii.  16  Ezechias  brake  the 
doris  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  platis  of  gold,  the 
whiche  he  hadde  affitchide.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cintrg.  195 
Take  whete  &  leie  bitwixe  two  platis  of  iren  hoot,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  94  pe  walles  within  er  couerd  with 
plates  of  gold  and  siluer ;  and  in  bose  platez  er  storys  of 
kynges  and  knyghtes  and  batales.  1533  Ace.  Ld.  High 

Treas.  Scot.  VI.  84  For  xx  plaitis  of  quhite  irne  to  be  ane 
skons  to  the  chymnay  in  the  Kingischalmer.  1641  WILKINS 
Math.  Magick  11.  i.  (1648)  153  A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one 
of  these  gunnes..witl  be  beaten  into  a  thinne  plate.  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  75  A  plate  of  polished  iron  or  steel. 
b.  Of  other  substances. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  64  Getting  Plates  of  glass  thick  and 
broad  enough.  1758  REID  tr.  Macquers  Chym.  I.  292  The 
Sedative  Salt  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  little,  fine, 
shining  plates,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  1807 
T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  613  The  crystals  are  brilliant 
plates.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xii.  102  The  method  used 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  producing  a  thin  plate  of  air.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  vii.  54,  I  could  with  ease  obtain  plates  of 
it  [glacier  ice]  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  1900  J.  HUTCHIN- 
SQKmArch.  Surg.  XI.  No.ir.  17  The  congestion  is  attended 
by  conspicuous  loosening  of  the  epidermis  fiom  the  derma 
in  plates  of  greater  or  less  size. 

o.  Anat.,  Zool.,  and  Bot.  A  thin  flat  organic 
structure  or  formation.  Blood-plate  =  HJEMATO- 
BLAST  a. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  985  The  Bruchus. . . 
The  Male  . .  from  the  back  to  the  tail  it  b  set  out  with  six 
leek  coloured  plates  running  across  from  the  back  to  both 
sides.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  23  The  Gloworm  . .  the 
broad  flat  cap  or  plate  which  covers  her  head.  1842  H. 
MILLER  0.  R.  Sandst.  iii.  (ed.  2)  73  A  strong  armour  of 
bony  plates.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  145  The  ambu- 
lacra! plates  [of  Echinoderms].  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VI.  597  Nor  were  there  any  blood-plates.  Ibid.  VIII.  894 
The  growths  [of  Xanthoma)  occur  either  as  thin  flat  plates 
.  .or  as  nodules  or  lumps. 

2.  As  a  material :   Metal  beaten,  rolled,  or  cast 
•  into  sheets. 

c  1380  Sir  Fervmb.  1330  pe  celynge  with-inne  was  siluer 
plat  &  with  red  gold  ful  wel  yguld.  1497  Naval  Ace. 


15  Take  care  when  yo 
of  Plate,  that  it  be  broad  enough  for  the  Ward.  1870  RUSKIN 
Wks.  (1872)  III.  153  When  metal  is  beaten  thin,  it  becomes 
what  is  technically  called  '  plate '.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Black-plate,  sheet  iron  before  tinning. 

3.  a.  One  of  the  thin  pieces  of  steel  or  iron  com- 
posing plate-armour,  b.  (without  a  or//.)  Armour 
composed  of  these  pieces  fastened  together  or  upon 
leather  or  some   strong  woven  material ;    plate- 
armour  :  often  attrib.  :  see  also  19.    Cf.  BREAST- 
PLATE, etc.    Now  Hist,  or  arch. 

13. .  Coerde L.  375  For  plate,  ne  for  acketton.  13..  Gaw. 
<r  Gr.  Knt.  2017  Bobe  his  paunce  &  his  platez,  piked  ful 
clene.  c  1386-  [see  BREAST-PLATE  ij.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1213  Grathed  in  playthes  {MS.  A.  armed  in  plates],  c  1420 
LYDG.  Sege  Thebes  1864  He.  .armed  hym  in  Mayle  and  sure 
platys.  1517  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  83  Meam  tunicam 
prseliariam,  quse  dicitur  a  cott  of  plait.  1594  CAREW  Tasso 
(1881)  15  Playted  lockes  pressing  with  cap  of  plate.  1602 
in  Burns  &  Nicholson  Westtnld.  (1777)  595  To  be  armed  with 
jack,  steel  cap,  plaite  sleeves,  plaite  breeches,  plaite  socks. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  368  Mangl'd  with  gastly  wounds 
through  Plate  and  Maile.  a  1674  —  Hist.  Mosc.  i.  Wks.  1851 
VIII.  478  Thir  Armour  is  a  Coat  of  Plate,  and  a  Scull  on 
thir  Heads.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  I.  vi,  Well  was  he  armed 
from  head  to  heel  In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel.  1874 
BOUTELL  Arms  fy  Arm.  x.  195  A  gorget  of  plate  at  times 
was  worn  about  the  neck. 

4.  A  flat  piece  or  slab  of  metal,  wood,  or  other 
substance,  forming  or  adapted  to  form  part  of  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  etc. ; 

e.  g.  a.  each  of  the  parallel  sheets  of  metal  forming  the  back 
and  front  walls  of  a  lock,  or  of  a  watch  or  clock ;  b.  the  circular 
piece  of  glass  in  an  electrical  machine,  which  generates  a 


PLATE. 

current   when  nibbed   between  cushions;  c.   a  stiffening 


963 


E.xerc;,^  p.la'e<  a  P'e«  of  Timber  upon  which  some  con- 
siderable weight  is  framed... Hence  Ground-Plate,.  .Win- 
dow.plate,  &c.  1719  DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI. 


...      j  V — f    t  v*    *""" 

Wood-work  of  the  Frame  is  to  be  fasten 'd. 


piece  of  meta, on  each  side  of  the  lock  o/a  fire-arn,7cT,he-    |    !&%£!?  *S&3S£?&£S%  ffisTen' 

z^&?A*«^&'!*s£s£  ^.^^•^^^•™v™ 

boilers,  etc.,  are  composed,  or  a  similar  sheet  forming  the 
bed  or  roof  of  a  furnace ;  f.  (Dentistry)  the  portion  of  a 
denture  which  fits  to  the  mouth  and  holds  the  teeth ;  g. 
a  CENTRE-BOARD. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  A strol.  i.  §  3  The  moder  of  thin  Astrelabie 
is  be  thikkeste  plate,  perced  with  a  large  hole.  148$  in 
Sharp  Coy.  l\Jyst.  (1825)  189  Payd  for  revettyng  of  be  plats 
&  for  te  iiij  boultes  xs.  ob.  1681  Loud.  Gat.  No.  1768/4  He 
had  a  Case  of  Holster-Pistols,  with  R.  Silke  Engraven  on 
the  Plate  of  the  Lock.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  24  To 

ra^£l^^rKSSS!?iSttlS  s^ryria,N'V'r  *^''*Z  *'*  ^ "^^ 

S^^&^S^^tfe'SrJ  8\  A,  w^l-track  consistingof  a  flat  stripof  iron 

machine  is  turned,  the  rubber  communicating  to  the  earth  steel  wltfl  a  Projecting  flange  to  retain  the  wheels, 

by  a  metallic  chain,  if  a  brass  knob,  or  a  knuckle  be  held  on  which  colliery  trams  are  run:   an  early  form  of 

E^&Sr^^Tfl^lKS      ?M  £°/la"-"ai{-      L°<?Ve?ined   for 
necessary  to  have  a  plate  made  and  fitted  on  her  front       a  ra"  on  an  ordln<"y  railway  :  cf.  plate-layer. 
teeth.     1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Ecou.  231  The  plate  and        .  l8*S,J-  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  644  Bars  of  cast 
.—I- i —  _:n_ vi.  ., :  .        iron ..  known ..  by  the  denomination  of  the  plate-rail,  tram- 

way plate,  barrow-way  plate. .  .The  first  we  shall  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  the  edge  railway ;  the  second,  by  that  of 
the  plate  railway.  1887  P.  M'NEILL  Blawearie  41  Pringle 
.  .had  made  his  way  off  at  the  far  side  of  the  cage,  crossed 
the  plates,  leapt  from  the  embankment  over  into  the  field. 
1894  Northtimb.  Gloss..  Plates,  sometimes  called  tram- 
plates,  the  rails  on  which  colliery  trams  are  run.  The  rails 
used  on  our  railway  lines  are  still  known  by  the  workmen  as 
plates. 

9.  A  light  shoe  worn  by  race-horses  when  racing. 

1840-70  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  (ed.  3)  S  1238  Racing 
plates  for  the  feet  [of  horses]  are  of  two  kinds,  the  full  and 
the  three-quarter... The  plate  must  not  be  put  on  nearer 
the  end  of  the  horse's  heels  than  there  is  sound  horn  for 
it  to  rest  upon. 

1 10.  A  confection  or  sweetmeat  made  hi  a  flat 
cake.  Obs. 


require  about  twenty  grains  of  corn  to  be  placed  on  the 
plate.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  I,  Clockm.  199  The 
plates  of  a  watch  are  the  discs  of  brass  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  movement.  . .  The  plates  of  a  clock  are 
the  two  pieces  of  brass  which  receive  the  pivots  of  the  train. 
1895  Outing  XXVI.  488/2  Her  draft  will  be  7  inches,  and 
she  will  carry  a  dagger  plate  of  ij-  bronze.  1901  H^tstm.  Gat. 
4  Nov.  8/2  The  four  fire-boxes  will  want  new  crown  plates. 

6.  A  smooth  or  polished  plate  of  metal,  etc.  (as 
in  sense  i)  for  writing  or  engraving  on. 

1388  WVCLIP  yob  xix.  24  With  an  yrun  poyntil,  ethir  with  a 

Bate  of  leed  ;  ethir  with  a  chisel  be  grauun  in  a  flynt.  1571 
IGGES  Pantom.  i.  xxvi.  H  ij  b,  Ye  shall  vppon  some  plaine 
borde,  plate,  or  suche  like,  drawe  a  straight  line.  1576 
FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  85  Which  also  you  haue  imprinted 
in  the  tables  of  your  remembrance,  and  ingrauen  in  the 
plates  of  your  deep  understanding,  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT 
R.  Dudley's  Voy.  IV.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  33  Another  plate 
of  lead  with  her  Majesties  armes  drawne  on  it. 

b.  Such  a  plate  of  metal,  etc.,  bearing  a  name 
or  inscription,  for  affixing  to  anything,  as  BRASS 
plate,  Cottis-plate,  DOOR-PLATE,  NAME-//O/<;. 

Letter  plate,*  plate  with  a  slot  through  which  letters  may 
be  dropped,  for  attaching  to  a  door. 

1668  P.  FISHER  (title}  The  Catalogue  of  Most  of  the 
Memorable  Tombes,  Grave-stones,  Plates,  Escutcheons,  or 
Achievements  in  the.  .Churches  of  London.  iSoyWoRDsw. 
Wh.  Doe  vn.  345  Plate  of  monumental  brass  Dim-gleaming 
among  weeds  and  grass.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxxiii. 
Of  no  greater  importance  than  the  plate,  '  Brass,  Solicitor  ', 
upon  the  door.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
\  1044  Letter  Plates,  from  i/-  to  is/-  each.  1894  HALL 
CAINE  Manxman  v.  vi,  A  line  of  houses  having  brass  plates. 
o.  Photogr.  A  thin  sheet  of  metal,  porcelain,  or 
(now  usually)  glass,  coated  with  a  film  sensitive  to 
light,  on  which  photographs  are  taken. 

A  whole-plate  measures  8  j  X  6}  inches;  half-plate  (English) 
6JX4j  inches;  (U.  S.)  six 4! inches;  quarter-plate,  4! x^l 
inches.  Dry  plate:  see  DRY  a.  C.  3. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  jis/2  Thus  prepared,  the  plate 
is  next  placed  within  a  camera-obscura.  .and  the  delineation 
of  the  object   is  then  effected.      i8ss  HARDWICH  Man. 
:  Chem.  13  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  John  Herschel 


Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  555  Una  libr.  de  plate, 
Pr-  "!JVJd-  CI44°  A"c-  Co<>*"ym  Househ.  Ord.  (1790) 
455  And  then  take  sugre  plate  or  gynger  plate,  or  paste 
royale.  a  1483  Ibid.  81  In  the  makinge  of  confections, 
plates,  gardcqumces.  Hid.,  Plaates.  1533  in  Rogers  Agric. 
*  Prices  III.  537/4  Comfits.  .1  box  of  plate  /7. 

11.  Mining.  Shale,  thin  slaty  rock  :  see  quots. 

'794  W.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cumtld.  I.  48  Strata  of  plate 
between  the  coal.  1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Plate,  shale 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  748  It  is  rare  in  the  rock  called 
plate  (a  solid  slaty  clay)  for  the  [lead]  vein  to  include  any 


to  secure  on  a  single  plate  a  picture  .|j  ft,  by  8  ft.,  thre 
mes  as  large  as  the  largest  plate  ever  before  exposed. 
6.  A  polished  sheet  of  copper  or  steel  engraved 
to  print  from ;  hence  b.  an  impression  from  this ; 
an  engraving.     Also  short  for  BOOK-PLATE. 

1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  8  loo  All.  .of  these  Inven- 
tions.  .shall  be  printed  by  Brass-plates.  i««3-  [see  COPPER- 
PLATE^,?]. 1681  RAYCorr  (1848)130  To  imitate  Dr.  Plukenet, 
.  .and  thrust  many  species  into  a  plate. 


illustrated  with  well-executed  plates,  of  the  treasures 
"onc'  bronze  and  bone.      1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
ncigkft.  ix.  (1878)  146,  1  am  sorry  to  find  that  one  of  the 
is  missing  from  my  copy.     1880  WARREN  Book-plates 
Some  plates  possess  interest  for  their  heraldry  alone, 
some  for  their  topography. 

c.  A  stereotype  or  electrotype  cast  of  a  page  of 
composed  movable  types,  from  which  the  sheets 
are  printed. 

,,1,8,14  J- JOHNSON  Tyfogr.  II.  xxii.  657  All  the  plates  of  the 
d  Common  Prayer  were  sent  to  the  Chiswell  Street 
Ibid.  659   Stereotype 


7.  Arck.^  A  horizontal  timber  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  a  framing  ;   often  supporting  other  portions  of 


a  structure.  Usually  with  defining  word,  as  ground 
roof,  watt,  window  plate. 

'449  mCalr.  Prx.  Chanc.Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  54  The 
plater  of  be  same  hous  shullen  be  in  brede  x  inchis  and  in 
thiknes  vuj  inches.  Ibid.  55  To  all  the  which  hous . .  Thomas 


J.  W.  ANDERSON  Prospector's  ~flaHdt£~(f&.  6)  ioTPlate— 
Black  shale ;  a  slaty  rock. 

12.  The  thin  part  of  the  breast  or  brisket  of  beef; 
also  plate-rand.     Cf.  RAND  si.  2. 


posed  of  chucks,  plates,  rumps,  and  flanks. 

II.  A  thin  piece  of  silver  or  gold ;  silver  or  gold 
utensils. 

1 18.  A  piece  of  (silver)  money,  a  silver  coin  : 
usually  in  full  plate  of  silver,  silvern  plate ;  spec. 
from  i6th  c.  the  Spanish  coin  real  de  plata,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  piastre  or  Spanish  dollar.  Obs. 

c  i«o  Gen.  *  Ex.  2370  Fif  weden  best  bar  beniamin,  3re 
hundred  plates  of  siluer  fin.  01300  Judas  in  Rel.  Ant.  I. 
'44  Judas,.. thritti  platen  of  selver  thou  bere  upo  thi  rugge. 
1381  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxxii.  9  Ten  siluerne  platys.  —  Matt. 
xxvi.  15  Thei  ordeyneden  to  hym  thritti  platis  of  seluer 
C1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  50  His  lyneng  derk, 
there  were  no  platis  bright,  Only  for  lak  of  plate  and  of 
cpyngnage.  1516  TINDALE  Matt,  xxvii.  3,  xxx  planes  of 
silver.  Ibid.  9  They  toke  the  xxx  silver  plates,  c  1591 
MARLOWE  7av  of  Malta  n.  ii.  And  if  he  has,  he  is  worth 
three  hundred  plates.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Cl.  v.  ii.  92 
Realms  &  Islands  were  As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket. 
14.  Precious  metal ;  bullion :  from  i6th-c.  usually 
silver,  after  Sp.  plata.  Now  only  Hist. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3673  All  pargeste  of  plate,  as  pure 
as  be  noble.  £1430  [see  prec.  sense].  1559  MORWYNG 
Lvonym.  78  Some  vse..apipe  of  while  plate  or  other  metall, 
very  longe,  writhen  into  many  boughtes  and  tourninges. 
i6»i  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  n.  (1626)  219  Assumed  viands 
straight  Betweene  his  greedie  teeth  conue'rt  to  plate.  1671 
tr.  Palafox's  Cong.  China  xxxii.  567  The  buttons  are  ordinary 
of  Plate,  either  Silver  or  Gold.  1701  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel. 
(1857)  V.  185  The  Spanish  governours  . .  are  resolved  not  to 
suffer  any  plate  to  be  brought  thence  to  Europe.  1740  tr. 
Barta's  Metals,  Mines  f,  Min.  59  And  find  Abundance  of 
Plate  in  them,  which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  to 
the  perpetual  Generation  of  Silver. 

t  b.  Standard  of  value  of  Spanish  silver  coins, 
as  in  old  plate,  new  plate,  etc.  Obs. 

1676  LADY  FANSHAWE  Mem.  (1830)  215,  8550  ducats,  plate, 
which  is  about  £2000  pounds  sterling.  1748  Earthauake  of 
Peru  i.  30  Thirteen  Chests  of  Ryals  of  Plate.  1788  REES 
Chambers'  Cycl.  s.v.  Coins,  Maravedis  of  Madrid,  etc.,  new 
plate. ..  Maravedis  of  Barcelona,  etc.,  old  plate.  1811  P. 
KELLY  Cambist  1 1. 188  Silver  coins ..  Spain ..  Real  of  Mexican 
Plate  (1775]. .  6J  d.  ..Real  of  new  plate  (1795)..  5  d. 

to-  See  quot.     (Cf.  BULLION  *  2.)  Obs. 

1746  MILES  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI V.  161  Instead  of  common 
Thread,  I  used  Silver  and  Gold  Twist,  or  what,  I  think,  the 
Ladies  call  Plate. 

16.  Collective  sing.  Utensils  for  table  and 
domestic  use,  ornaments,  etc.,  a.  originally  of 
silver  or  gold. 


PLATE. 

c  1400  Distr.  Troy  9504  Bassons  full  brode,  &  other  bright 
vcssell;  Pest*  of  plates  plcnlius  mekyll.  1454  R  oils  of  Parlt. 
V.  255/2  To  ley  in  plege  all  my  grete  Jowellys  and  the 
most  partie  of  my  Plate,  1489  CAXTON  faytes  of  A.  I.  xxi. 
°7  A  grele  quanlyte  of  plate  bothe  of  golde  and  of  syluere 
1530  I'ALSCR.  255/2  Plate  sylver  vessel,  uaystelle  darreul. 
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all  sorts,  and  most  engrauen.  i66j  PEPYS  Diary  27  Apr., 
A  salt-cellar  of  silver, . .  one  of  the  neatest  pieces  of  plate 
that  ever  I  saw.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  15  P4  Whether 
they  keep  their  Coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  Plate.  1773  Land. 
Ctiron.  7  Sept.  248/3  Sacramental  plate.  1846  LANDOR 
I  mag.  COHV.,  Southry  t,  Landor  Wks.  1853  II.  73/1  The 
rich  cupboards  of  embossed  plate.  1885  Law  Times  LX  X I X. 
1*5/1  A  service  of  plate  bequeathed  by  a  baronet  to  devolve 
with  his  baronetcy. 

b.  Extended  to  plated  ware,  and  to  other  kinds 
of  metal :  usually  with  distinctive  additions,  as 
pewter  plate,  British  plate,  electro-plate,  etc. 

'545  Kates  of  Customs  c  ij  b,  Plate  white  or  blacke  double 
or  syngle  hundreth  pounde,  xs.  1662  R.  MATHKW  Unl. 
Alch.  5  89  lake  a  large  Funnel  of  Crooked-lane  plate,  or  of 
thin  Brass.  1777;  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  v.  i,  The  silver  ore 
of  pure  charity  is  an  expensive  article..;  the  sentimental 
[Tench  plate,  .makes  just  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no  tax. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Round  the  apartment  .. 
was  displayed . .  silver  and  pewter  plate.  1889  BESANT  Bell 
M.  Pauts  III.  263  Spoons  and  forks  of  real  silver,  not 
trumpery  plate. 

t  e.  Table-ware;  plates  (see  18),  dishes,  etc.  Obs. 

1613  LISLE  JElfric  on  O.  *  N.  Test.  Pref.  {4  And  who 
but  would  earnestly  desire  that  cleere  and  hammerable 
glassc  of  old,  for  plate  and  other  utensils.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  S,  P.  30  Their  Tables,  which  are  strewed  liberally 
with  Dainties  served  up  in  Plate  of  China. 

16.  Her.  A  roundel  representing  a  flat  piece  of 
silver  with  a  plain  surface ;  a  roundel  argent. 

1561  LEIGH  Armorie  150  These  are  called  plates,  because 
they  are  of  Siluer,  and  haue  no  simylitude  on  them,  but 
plaine  round,  as  though  they  were  shaped  to  y*  coygne. 


according  to  their  several  Colours  have  the  following  Names ; 
Besants,  when  the  Colour  is  Or.  Plates,  when  'tis  Argent 
[etc.].  1882  CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  (ed.  3)  74  The  Bezant,  Plate, 
and  Fountain  are  always  to  be  represented  flat. 

17.  Originally,  in  Horse-racing,  a  prize  consisting 
of  a  silver  or  gold  cup  or  the  like  given  to  the  winner 
of  a  race ;  now  extended  to  prizes  in  other  contests  ; 
loosely,  a  contest  in  which  the  prize  is  a  plate. 

Selling  plate,  a  horse-race  the  condition  of  entry  to  which 
is  that  the  winner  must  be  sold  at  a  price  previously  fixed 

1675  Land.  Got.  No.  IOi2/4  The  Plate  at  Rowell  Slade, 
in  the  County  of  Northampton,  will  be  continued  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  September,  and  will  be  worth  about  Forty 
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:rs  present  snail  mrow  dice  wlio  shall  be  the  Purchaser. 
1713  STEELK  Guard.  No.6f5Nottobe  particular,  he  puts  in 
for  the  Queen's  plate  every  year.  1715  Newcastle  Courant 
28  Aug^.,  The  Lady's  Plate  of  fifteen  pounds'  value  by  any 
horse,  &c.  Women  to  be  the  riders  :  each  to  pay  one  guinea 
entrance,  three  heats.  1758  JOHNSON  idler  No.  62  p  10, 
I  had  achesnut  horse.. who  won  four  plates.  1888  Times 
26  June  4/5  He  said  Success  was  a  good  hoise  for  a  selling 
plate.  1902  Even.  Standard  5  June,  The  Riddlesdown 
Plate  of  200  sovs :  winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs. 

III.  A  shallow  vessel. 

18.  A  shallow,  usually  circular  vessel,  originally 
of  metal  or  wood,  now  commonly  of  earthenware 
or  china,  from  which  food  is  eaten.  Often  with 
preceding  word  noting  special  use  or  purpose,  as 
dessert;  dinner-,  fruit-,  soup-plate. 

11450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  n  She  drowe  oule  of  a 
donghille  a  plater  of  siluer  . .  and  there  come  a  voys  to  her 
and  saide,  score  so  longe  on  this  plate  tille  ye  haue  hadde 
awey  alle  the  blacke  spottis.  148$  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)  51  Trayes..v.  Plates  of  tree . .  iij  dd.  1684  Bucaniers 
Anier.  in.  v-47  The  Pirats,..withoutany..  Napkins,  or  Plates, 
fell  to  eating  very  heartily  the.  .pieces  of  Bulls  and  Horses 
Flesh.  1697  DRVDENy£««'rf  vn.  159  Ascanius  this  observ'd, 
and,  smiling,  said,  See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we 
fed.  1700  R.  SINCLAIR  in  Leisure  Ho.  (1883)  205/2  Pulre 

?lats  and  trenchers.     1853  MRS.  GASKELL  Cranford (\^yi) 
i  Miss  Pole  . .  left  them  on  one  side  of  her  plate  untasted. 
1894  Casseirs  Univ.  Cookery  Bk.  1255  One  [rack]  to  bold 
a  dozen  plates  and  three  dishes. 

b.  transf.  That  which  is  placed  on  a  plate; 
t  spec,  (a)  a  supply  of  food ;  eating  and  drinking ; 
(i)  a  dish  or  course  (pbs,). 

.'ST7  Rtg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  634  That  scho  haif.. 
siclyke  assignatioun  of  money  and  victuallis  for  the  support 
of  hir  plate  as  of  befoir.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronal.  Holy- 
man  82,  I  may  be  able  to  entertain  him  with  a  Plate  of 
Pelo.  1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  i.  n  The  European 
pilgrims,  .are  well  served  with  three  or  four  plates.  Mod. 
They  shared  a  plate  of  strawberries. 

O.  A  similar  vessel  of  metal  or  wood  used  for 
taking  the  collection  at  places  of  worship,  etc. 

1779  JOHNSON  Prayers  ff  Medit.  4  Apr.,  I  gave  two  shillings 
to  the  plate.  1837  MCKERROW  H.  Bel/rage  i.  3  note,  A 
plate  or  collection-box  is  placed  at  the  entry  to  the  place  of 
worship,  to  receive  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people. 
1871  BESANT  &  RICK  Ready  Money  Mort.  xi,  The  plate 
came  round,  and  caught  him  unprepared. 

I"V.   attributive  and  in  Combination. 
19.    a.    attributive  vin  various  senses),  as  plate 
armour,  -toot,  -box,  -brass,  -brush,  -bush,  -chest, 
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•closet,  'Coffer,  -dish,  -frame,  furnace,  'glove, 
-guide,  -hoe,  -iron,  -jack  (JACK  i*.2),  -file,  -rand 
(see  1 2),  -sleeve,  washer,  work,  worth. 

1801  BINGLEY  Attim.  Biog.  (1813)  I.  127  The  body  of  the 
Armadillo  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  "plate  armour.  1874 
BOUTELL  Arms  t,  Arm.  x.  188  Armour  worn  in  England 
since  the  Norman  conquest ..  i.  First— Mail  Armour.  ..  2. 
Second— Mixed  Mail  and  Plate  Armour:  from  about  1 300 
to  about  1410.  3.  Third— Plate  Armour:  from  about  1410 
to  about  1600.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc..  Printing  xii, 
P6  A  piece  of  "Plate-Brass.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Plate-trass,  rolled  brass.  Latten.  1868  JOYNSON  Metals 
120  Apply  this.. with  a  soft  "plate-brush.  1844  STEPHENS 
Bk.  I'arm  III.  927  A  journal,  which  has  its  bearing  in  a 
close  brass  "plate-bush  or  socket.  1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK 
Dry  Leaves  173  When  one  is  a  mere  depositary— a  sort  of 
animated  "plate-chest.  1900  Spectator  22  Dec.  923/2,  I 
do  intend  to  have  my  cellar  and  my  "plate-closet  put 
under  proper  rules.  176*  SHARP  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII. 
87  Wood,  and  "plate-copper.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gnnaik. 
vii.  331  A  Basin  and  Ewre  with  other  "Plate-dishes.  1861 
FAIBUAIRN  Iron  48  This  "plate  furnace  is  not  only  perfectly 
secure,  as  regards  the  expansion  and  contraction,  but  it  is 
found  to  be  economical  and  to  answer  every  purpose  in 
common  with  the  large  stone  and  iron-bound  furnaces, 
a  1598  ROLLOCK  Lect.  2  Thess.  (1606)  128  He  wil  get  on 
a  croslet  and  *plateglufe.  l&cjio  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III. 
176  In  the  diagramt  the  heavy  lines  show  the  cut  in  lower 
board, ..the  light  lines  the  upper  board  or  "plate-guide 
aperture.  1881  WHITEHEAD  llops  46  This  space  is  hoed 
with  an  ordinary  "plate-hoe  to  remove  the  weeds.  1703 
MOXON  Mech,  Exerc.  3  Used  when  the  work  is  . .  flat,  ana 

fenerally  for  all  *Plate  Iron.  1862  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib. 
\.  x.  6  Carried  on  cross  girders  between  pairs  of  plate-iron 
girders,  c  1710  Bewick  fy  Graham  xxii,  in  Child  Ballads 
vn.  (1890)  147/1  He  put  on  his  back  a  good  "plate-jack, 
And  on  his  head  a  cap  of  steel.  iSoa  SCOTT  Eve  St.  John 
iii,  His  plate-jack  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced. 
1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  ll.  80/2  Into  these  grooves 
large  plates  of  iron,  which  the  engineer  calls  "plate-piles, 
are  fitted  and  driven  down.  1578-9  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  HI.  107  They  . .  spuilyeit  him  of  his  jak,  "plaitslevis, 
his  pistolet,  his  belt  [etc.].  1614  Burgh  Ric.  Peebles  (Rec. 
Soc.)  364  Ordanis  to  haue  ane  lans,  ane  steili  bonnet  and 
ane  pair  of  pletsleuis  and  ane  hagbuit.  1874  THEARLE 
Pfav,  Archit,  134  A  hexagonal  "plate  washer,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3223  Polischid  all  of  pure  gold  &  of  "plate 
werkis.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomiit  355  This  Touchstone  of 
solid  and  "plate  worth  (as  I  may  tearm  it). 

b.  Objective,  instrumental,  similative,  etc.,  as 
flate-bender,  -keeper,  -lifter,  -roller,  -warmer; 
plate-collecting,  -printing,  -tossing;  plate-bending, 
-buttoned,-cutting,  -encased,  -formed,  -like,  -rolling, 
-shaped  adjs. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Plate  Bender,  a  round 
bitted  pincers,  for  bending  dental  plates  without  showing 
the  pinch  marks.  1875  Ibid.  1737/1  *  Plate -bending 
Machine,  a  machine  for  bending  plates  of  metal  to  any 
required  curve  for  boilers,  water-wheel  buckets,  etc.  1717 
SOMERVILLE  Bowling-Green  Poems  68  Attorneys  spruce, 
in  their  "Plate-button 'd  Frocks.  1898  Westm.  Gtiz.  19  Apr. 
10/1  The  earliest  reference  to  "plate-collecting  dates  from 
1835,  when  the  Rev.  Daniel  Parsons  wrote  a  short  article 
on  book-plates.  1861  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  117  At  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition. .a  "plate-cutting  machine  was  exhibited. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  !<  Schm.  xxiv.  (1858)  526,  I  could  find 
in  our  recent  fishes  . .  no  such  *plate-encased  animals  as  the 
various  species  of  Coccosteus  or  I'tcrichthys.  1597A.M.  tr. 
GuiiUtncaics  Fr.  Chirurg.  c  j  b/i  A  "Plate-formed  Cauterye, 
to  cauterize  the  bone  and  the  fleshe,  and  the  whole  parte. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Apr.  1/2  His  employment  was  one  of 
great  trust,  he  being  the  "platekeeper  of  the  Guards'  mess 
at  St.  James's  Palace.  1861  G.  P.  SCROPE  Volcanos  139 
Thin  "plate-like  crystals  of  felspar.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  28 
Feb.  3/2  The  other  very  low  and  broad  plate.like  hats  of 
the  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  Seize  periods.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  706  The  shingling  and  "plate-rolling  mill.  1837 
THACKERAY  Ravenswing  vii,  Under  the  sideboard  stands. . 
a . .  'plate- warmer.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Plate-warmer, 
a  small  cupboard  standing  in  front  of  a  fire  and  holding 
plates  to  warm. 

2O.  Special  Combinations:  plate-basket,  (a) 
a  baize-lined  basket  in  which  silver  spoons,  forks, 
etc.  are  kept ;  (b)  a  metal-lined  basket  for  removing 
plates  and  the  like  which  have  been  used  at  table ; 
plate-black:  see  quot.;  plate-bolt,  (a)  a  bolt 
which  slides  on  a  flat  plate;  (b)  a  bolt  having 
a  wide  flat  head ;  plate-bone,  (a)  ? ;  cf.  BUCKLEH 
sb?  3;  (*)  the  shoulder-blade;  plate-bulb,  a 
thickened  edge  in  an  iron  plate,  having  a  cross- 
section  of  mushroom  form ;  f  plate-coat,  a  coat 
of  mail  of  plate;  plate-cultivation,  -culture 
(of  micro-organisms) :  see  quot.  1895;  plate-day, 
the  day  of  the  race  for  a  plate ;  plate  electrical 
machine :  see  plate  machine  (<z) ;  plate-gauge, 
a  gauge  consisting  of  a  plate  with  edges  notched 
in  progressive  order,  for  measuring  the  thickness 
of  metal  plates;  plate-girder,  a  girder  formed 
of  a  plate  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel ;  plate-hat, 
a  hat  having  a  nap  of  finer  material  than  the 
body  (Cassell  s  Encycl.  Diet.  1886);  plate-holder, 
Photogr.,  a  frame  impervious  to  light  in  which  sen- 
sitized plates  are  contained  ;  plate-horse  =  PLATER 
3  ;  plate-kiln,  a  form  of  malt-kiln ;  plate-knee, 
a  metal  knee  consisting  of  two  flat  plates  giving 
an  extended  surface  for  the  bolts ;  f  plate-lace, 
silver  or  gold  lace:  cf.  sense  140;  plate-lap, 
Shipbuild.,  the  overlapping  of  the  plates  cover- 
ing the  sides  of  a  ship;  plate-lead :  see  PLATINE, 
quot.  1 797 ;  plate-leather,  wash-leather  for  rub- 
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bing  and  polishing  silver  plate,  etc. ;  plate-look, 
a  lock  having  the  outer  case  of  wood,  commonly 
used  on  outside  doors ;  also,  a  lock  in  which  the 
works  are  pivoted  on  an  iron  plate ;  plate 
machine,  (<z)  a  machine  for  producing  electricity, 
in  which  a  cushion  rubs  against  a  revolving  plate 
of  glass ;  (l>)  a.  variation  of  the  potter's  wheel 
adapted  for  making  table-ware,  plates,  dishes,  etc. ; 
plate-matter,  stereotype  matter  for  newspapers 
such  as  is  sometimes  supplied  from  a  central 
establishment  to  local  journals;  plate-metal :  see 
quot.  1 86 1  ;  plate-mill,  a  rolling  mill  for  metal 
plates ;  plate  mundic,  plate-nail,  plate-of-wind 
(in  an  organ) :  see  quots. ;  plate-painter,  one 
who  paints  decorative  designs  on  china,  etc. ; 
plate-paper,  paper  of  fine  quality  on  which  engrav- 
ings are  printed ;  plate-piece  of  eight  =  piece  of 
eight  (see  sense  13,  and  PIECE  sb,  130);  plate- 
powder,  a  polishing  powder  for  silver  plate  and 
silver  ware  generally ;  plate-rack,  a  rack  or  frame 
in  which  plates  are  placed  to  drain,  or  in  which 
they  are  usually  kept;  (on  board  ship)  a  closed 
cupboard  in  which  plates  are  kept ;  also,  a  grooved 
frame  for  draining  photographic  plates ;  plate- 
rail  =  8  ;  so  plate-railway  ;  plate-rock,  plate- 
shale,  Mining  —  1 1  ;  plate-shears,  strong  hand- 
shears  for  cutting  sheets  of  metal ;  also,  a  powerful 
machine  for  cutting  boiler-  or  armour-plates,  etc. ; 
plate-ship,  a  vessel  carrying  silver,  a  ship  of  the 
PLATE  FLEET  ;  f  plate  silver  =  silver  plate ;  plate 
tracery,  Arch. :  see  quots. ;  plate-way,  a  plate- 
railway  ;  plate-wheel,  a  wheel  in  which  the  hub 
is  connected  with  the  rim  by  a  plate,  instead  of  by 
spokes ;  plate-worker,  •)•  (a)  one  who  works  in 
gold  or  silver  (obs.}  ;  (/>)  a  worker  in  sheet-metal. 
Also  PLATE  FLEET,  PLATE-GLASS,  PLATE-LAYER,  etc. 

1838  DICKENS  0.  Twist  xxviii,  I  . .  seized  the  loaded 
pistol  that  always  goes  up-stairs  with  the  ^plate-basket. 
1870  Miss  BRIUGMAN  Rob.  Lynne  I.  xiii.  220, 1  shouldn't  care 
to  leave  any  of  them  alone  with  my  plate-basket.  1889  Cent. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Black,  *  Plate-black,  a  combination  of  lampblack 
and  bone-black ..  used  in  plate-printing.  1703  T.  N.  City  fj 
C.  Purchaser  33  "Plate,  and  Spring-bolts . .  to  fasten  Doors 
and  Windows.  1839  Encycl.  Rrit.  {ed.  7)  XIX.  290/2  One 
of  the  most  perfect  securities  for  a  beam-end,  .is  the  plate- 
bolt. ..The  extreme  end  of  the  beam  is  tied  downward  by 
bolts,  a  i&t8  DiGBvCYtw/  Open.  (1677)  I2<>  Take  any  bones 
..as  the  Ribs,  the  Chine  bones,  the  buckler  "Plate-bone. 
1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  975  The  lateral  Fins  ..  being 
excarnated,  are  like  the  whole  Arm,  with  a  Plate-bone, 
Shoulder-bone.  187^  THEARLK  Naval  Arc/lit,  no  This 
method  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  forming  the  arms  of 
*plate  bulb  beams,  but  in  this  case  the  end  of  the  beam  must 
be  heated  and  cut,  and  the  lower  part  bent.  1541  UDALL 
Erastn.  Apoph.  it.  277  b,  An  helmet  &  a  Jacke  or  *platecote 


1886  KLEIN  Microorganisms  A>  Disease  (ed.  3)  41  One  of 
the  best  methods  for  isolation  is  that  of  "plate  cultivation 
introduced  by  Koch  [1883]  in  connection  with  the  choleraic 
comma  bacilli.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plate-cultivation, 
Plate-culture,  term  for  the  method  of  cultivating  micro- 
organisms in  nutrient  media  spread  out  on  glass  plates.  .. 
The  term  is  also  used  for  the  colonies  thus  grown.  1886 
BIGGS  tr.  llueffe's  Methods  of  Bacterial.  Investig.  140  An 
enormous  number  of  germs  can  in  this  way  be  certainly 
separated  from  one  another  in  a  single  "plate  culture.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  900,  6799  colonies  developed  in  a 
plate  culture  by  the  end  of  two  days.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4000/4  Galloways  . .  to  be  kept  in  Ipswich  . .  till  the  "Plate- 
day.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  25  The  "Plate  Electrical 
Machine .  .consists  of  a  circular  nlate  of  thick  glass,  revolving 
vertically  by  means  of  a  winch  between  two  uprights  [etc.]. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1738/2  Inside  frames ..  are  used 
within  the  "plate-holder  for  making  small  negatives.  1894 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  63/1  A  waterproof  carrier,  which 
contained  my  camera-top,  plate-holders  and  plates.  1810 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  158  He  afterwards  was  a  very 
capital  "plate  horse.  1851  NIMROD  Road  14  He  had  been 
a  fair  plate  horse  in  his  time.  1743  Land,  .y  Country 
Brew.  in.  (ed.  2)  173  The  "Plate-Kiln,  and  the  Tile-Kiln, 
which  are  full  of  small  Holes,  were  invented  to  dry  brown 
Malts,  and  to  save  Charges.  1839  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 
XIX.  290/2  Robert's  "plate-knee  is  a  very  strong  method 
of  fastening  [a  beam-end  to  the  side  of  a  ship].  1600  in 
Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III.  510  Garnished  with 
buttons  and  loopes,  of  "plate  lace  of  Venice  silver.  1890 
W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  62  The  "plate-laps,  ribbands, 
stringers,  and  deck-beams.  1781  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  IX. 
6711/1  The  high-lisses,  or  lists,  are  a  number  of  long 
threads,  with  platines,  or  "plate-leads,  at  the  bottom.  1707 
[see  PIATINE].  1365-6  in  Archxol.  (1857)  XXXVII.  25 
Stock-locks,  "plate-locks,  . .  clykett-locks.  1485  Rec.  St. 
Mary  at  Hill  29  Ther  is,  for  the  postern  gate,  E  plate  locke 
with  a  bolte,  yryn,  &  ij  keyes.  Also  v  plate  lockes  with  v 
cleket  keyes.  1891  N.  f,  Q.  7th  Ser.  XI.  313/2  Plate  lock  is 
still  the  trade  term  in  Wolvcrhampton  and  elsewhere  for  a 
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every  department  of  a  newspaper  except  editorial  articles 
and  local  news.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  84 
The  quantity  of  *plate  metal  put  into  the  furnace  at  once 
varies,  according  to  circumstances.  1861  KAIKBAIRN  Iron  90 
From  the  refinery  the  metal  is  run  out  into  large  moulds, 
and  is  then  broken  up  into  what  is  technically  distinguished 
as  '  plate  metal ',  1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  126/1  Iron 
..mixed.  .With  arsenic;  called  mi$pickel\yy  the  Germans, 
and  *plate  mundic  in  Cornwall.  1851  GRKENWELL  Coal- 
trade  Terms  Norihumb.  fy  Durh,  39  *  Plate  JVai/s,  used,  in 
laying  tramway,  to  nail  the  plates  to  the  sleepers.  1894 
Northitmb.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  plate-nail  is  driven  through  a 
hole  in  the  plate,  which  is  countersunk  to  receive  the  head 
of  the  nail.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.)  ^Plate-of-wind^  in 
the  construction  of  organ-pipes,  a  thin  aperture  whence  a 
sheet  of  air  issuesj  impinging  upon  the  lip  of  the  mouth  and 
receiving  a  vibration  which  is  imparted  to  the  column  of  air 
in  the  pipe.  .1875  W,  CORY  Lett,  <fr  Jmls.  (1897)  379  Do 
not  Minton's  *plate-painters  enjoy  the  same  -freedom  of 
invention  as  middle-age  stone-carvers?  1879  Print.  Trades 
friil.  xxix.  6  Printed  on  superfine  *plate-paper.  1673 
TEMPLE  Ess*  Irel.  Wks.  1731  I.  in  In  1663,  when  the 
'Plate-pieces  of  Eight  were  raised  three  Pence  in  the  Piece. 
1883  Chambers's  Encycl.  VII.  585/1  A  *plate-powder  is.. 
sometimes  made  by  levigating  quicksilver  with  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  prepared  chalk  [etc.].  1807-8  SYD,  SMITH 
Plymley's  Lett.  v.  Wks.  1859  II.  153/2  Making  a  gallant 
defence  behind  hedge-rows,  and  through  *plate-racks  and 
hencoops.  186*  C.  P.  SMYTH  ThreeCities  in  Russia  II.  140 
Furnished  in  the  corners  with  towering  plate-racks,  holding 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver  dishes.  18*5  *  Plate-rail,  plate- 
railway  [see  sense  8].  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  982  The  rails 
[in  a  coal-mine]  are  called  tram-rails,  or  plate-rails,  con- 
sisting of  a  plate  from  3  to  4  inches  broad,  with  an  edge  at 
right  angles  to  it  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half  high.  1900 
A.  ADDKRLEY  in  Speaker  29  Dec.  349/1  Much  of  the  land 
being  nothing  but  *plate  rock.  x88x  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.t  *Platc-shaU)  a  hard  argillaceous  bed.  1599  A.  M. 
tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  112/1  With  a  greate  payre  of 
*platesheares  cut  the  same  of  such  a  longitude  as  you  desire 
to  have  it.  x86x  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  116  Before  the  introduction 
of  the  plate  shears,  they  were  used  to  cut  boiler  plates.  1884 
Sat.  Rev.  14  June  770/2  The  Spanish  Government  also 
might.. sell  a  concession  to  raise  the  *plate-ships  sunk  in 
Vigo  Bay.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess*  Waters  II.  20  [It]  sticks 
to  the  surface  of  *plate  silver  and  tarnishes  it.  1855 
STREET  Brick  fy  Marble  xii,  264  The  tracery  commonly 
called  *plate  tracery  ..  only  calls  attention  to  the  piercings 
here  and  there  in  the  large  block  of  stone  or  marble.  1875 
PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  s.  v.  Plate,  Plate  tracery  is.. 
that  kind  of  solid  tracery  which  appears  as  if  formed 
by  piercing  a  flat  surface  with  ornamental  patterns.  1876 
GWILT  Archit.  m.  iii.  958  The  only  tracery  which  can 
be  properly  executed  in  brick  is  in  fact  the  simplest  plate 
tracery.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  547  The 
bars  or  plates  of  metal  of  which  railways  and  *plate-ways 
are  composed.  1882  Society  28  Oct.  8/2  Liverpool  ..  is 
for  constructing  a  special  and  novel  form  of  a  road  called  a 
*  plateway  ',  along  which  lorries  and  ordinary  carts  may  be 
drawn  in  a  string  by  a  traction  engine  or  by  horses.  1835 
URE  P kilos.  Manuf.  275  The  axis  of  the  *plate-wheel  lies 
in  a  curvilinear  slot.  1884  W.  S.  B.  M^LAREN  Spinning 
(ed.  2)  139  The  bottom  cone  is  in  gear.. with  the  mam  wheel 
of  the  differential  motion  called  the  'crown  wheel ',  or  some- 
times the  '  plate  wheel '.  1670  Canterb.  Marriage  Licences 
(MS.),  Samuel  Kannon,  civitatis  Cant1,  "plateworker.  1773 
in  Reliquary  Jan.  26  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Gold- 
smiths, Silversmiths,  and  Plateworkers,.  .within  the  Town 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  1906  A  thenaenm  20  Jan.  70/3  The 
Wire-workers,  who  were  closely  associated,  if  not  indeed 
identical,  with  the  Plate- workers,  appear  to  have  remained. . 
a  branch  of  the  Girdlers'  Company  at  least  as  late  as. .  1685. 

Plate  (pl#t),  v.  [f.  PLATE  sb.,  or  (?)a.  OF. 
plater  to  plate  (Godef.). 

Late  OE.  had  app.  a  vb.  platiau  to  make  into  thin  plates 
(cf.  sense  3),  evidenced  by  the  vbl.  sb.  platung  and  pa.  pple. 
aplated  (gold)  beaten  into  thin  plate ;  derived  from  late  L. 
or  early  med.L.  platitm  (sc.  anrum)  gold  in  thin  plate ;  but 
this  has  app.  no  historical  connexion  with  plated  in  Chaucer. 

a  1000  Aldhelm  Gloss.  (Napier)  450  Obrizutu,  aptatad. 
Ibid.  2118  Obrizo*.  aplatedum.  Ibid.  3534  Obrizum,  ,i* 
attrum  optiini  coloris,  smaete  gold,  platum.  a  1000  Ags. 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  196/24  Brateolist  laminis,  platungum.J 

1.  trans.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plates  of 
metal,  for  ornament,  protection,  or  strength;  in 
late  use,  to  cover  (ships,  locomotives,  etc.)  with 
armour-plates. 


c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fattie  in.  255  Flore  and  roof  and  alle 
Was  plated  half  a  foote  thikke  Of  gold.  1533  Ace.  Ld. 
High.  Trcas.  Scotl.  VI.  81  Ane  harnes  doublat,  platit  upoun 


cylinders  ..  do  with  half  the  rubbed  surface.  1849  NOAD 
Electricity  (ed.  3)  83  Five  turns  of  a  two  feet  plate-machine 
.  .were  sufficient  to  produce  a  bubble  of  gas  on  the  negative 
point.  1887  Z.  L.  WHITE  in  Westm.  Rev.  CXXVIII.  862 
This^  *plate-malter  '  became  at  once  so  popular  with  country 
publishers  that  new  features  were  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced...Today  one  of  these  'plate-matter'  manufacturing 
firms  has  branch  offices  and  foundries  in  New  York,  Boston 
..Chicago. .San  Francisco. ..  It  furnishes  matter  for  almost 


the  gardeis.  16*2  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d'Alf. 
(1623)  60  The  Rivers  plated  with  silver  streames.  .may  much 
cheere  and  glad  thy  heart.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in 
Water  95  They  are  to  be  dovetailed  and  plaited  with  half 
flat  Bar-iron.  1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Times  27  Mar., 
Paddlewheel  merchant  steamers  which  have  been  plated. 
1889  HENTY  With  Lee  in  Virginia  (1890)  128  The  Mtrri- 
tnac,  a  steamer  which  the  Confederates  had  plated  with 
railway  iron. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  or  film  of  metal; 
esf.  to  cover  articles  made  of  the  baser  metals 
with  gold  or  silver ;  also  iron  with  tin.  Also  fig. 

01704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Quack  Wks.  1730  I.  63  The  beast 
was  thinly  plated  with  the  man.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Plate, 
to  cover  with  a  thin  Plate  of  Gold,  or  Silver ;  as  To  Plate 
brass-Money.  1760  H .  WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  i  Sept., 
One  man  there  [at  Sheffield]  has  discovered  the  art  of  plating 
copper  with  silver.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  999  In  plating 
copper  wire,  the  silver  is  first  formed  into  a  tubular  shape. 
1879  FROUDE  Catsar  x.  in  The  oars  of  the  galleys  of  their 
[buccaneers']  commanders  were  plated  with  silver. 
b.  with  on,  upon,  and  construction  reversed. 

1790  KEIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  367  Among  the 
manufactures  at  Birmingham,  that  of  making  vessels  of 
silver  plated  oil  copper  is  a  very  considerable  one.  1878 
GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  154  We  are  told  of  the  rare 
artificer,  instructed  by  Hephaistos  and  Athene,  who  plated 
gold  upon  silver,  and  so  produced  beautiful  works. 
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3.  To  make  or  beat  (metal)  into  plates,   rare—*. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Plate,.,  to  bring  any  Metal  into  Plates  or 

thin  Pieces.     1755  in  JOHNSON;  and  in  mod. Diets. 

4.  To  make  a  stereotyjx;  or  electrotype  plate  of 
(type)  for  printing.    Cf.  PLATE  sb.  6  c. 

;l/0</.  Page  227  has  been  plated  and  the  type  distributed. 

5.  To  shoe  (a  horse)  with  plates  (PLATE  sb.  9). 
1674  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  551  Francis  Smith's  charges 

at  Lenion,for  plateing  Robin,  is.  1755  J.  SHEBBEARK /.>•<//<* 
(1769)  II.  440  We  shall  accurately  search  into.,  the  true 
manner  of  plating  horses,  and  of  jockying,  at  these  celebrated 
places.  1840-70  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sterts  led.  3}  9  1237 
Plate  such  horses  as  may  have  good  sound  feet,  .the  evening 
prior  to  their  running. 

Plate,  obs.  form  of  PLAT  sb.,  a.,  and  v. 

f  Pla'teasm.  Otis.  [ad.  Gr.  irAaT«ao-/<-os 
(Quintil.)  a  broad  Doric  pronunciation,  f.  wAa- 
r«ia(cip  to  pronounce  broadly,  f.  vAarcra,  fern,  of 
wXari/y  broad.]  (See  qnots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Plateasm,  a  fault  in  speech,  when 
it  is  over-broad  and  full.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Plateasm, 
(Greek)  a  broad  speaking,  a  pronouncing  words  in  an  over- 
broad tone.  i?>7  Art  of  Sneaking  inPublickfa  Persons 
. .  affected  with  another  vice,  which  the  Greek  Rhetori- 
cians call  Plateasm :  That  is  to  say  ;  a  ttroad  way  of  Speak- 
ing, with  the  mouth  wide  open.  [1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp., 
Platiasmos,  a  word  used  by  many  authors  to  express  a 
fault  in  pronunciation,  owing  to  a  person's  opening  his 
mouth  too  wide,  and  thence  speaking  indistinctly.] 

Plateau  (plat<fu-).  pi.  plateaux,  -eaus  (-Juz). 
[a.  V.  plateau'.-QY,  p/atel  (\2\h  c.)  flat  piece  of 
metal,  wood,  etc.,  dim.  of  plat ;  see  PLAT  <z.] 

1.  Geog.  An  elevated  tract  of  comparatively  flat  or 
level  land ;  a  table-land. 

1796  State  Papers  in  Ann,  Reg.  262/2  The  summits, //a - 
teaux  (flat  tops  of  hills),  mountains,  and  other  places.  1807 
Ibid,  ii  A  rising  ground  or  flatlish  hill,  which,  in  the  mill 
taiy  phraseology  of  the  French,  is  called  a  plateau.  1830 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol,  I.  375  On  the  chalk  of  Berkshire,  exten- 
sive plateaus,  six  or  seven  miles  wide,  would  again  be 
formed.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  ix.  293  A  sort  of  plateau  or 
table-land,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plains  . .  in  immense 
buttresses  of  naked  rock.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.iv, 
168  The  great  Central  tableland  of  Asia,  culminating  in  the 
lofty  plateau  of  Thibet.  1808  BULLEN  Cruise  of  Cachalot 
91  The  grassy  plateau  on  which  the  village  stands. 

b.  transf.  A  level  elevation  in  a  sphygmographic 
tracing  of  the  pulse;  hence,  the  form  of  pulse 
which  shows  this. 

1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  470  In  the  systolic  plateau 
two  minor  undulations  of  pressure  are  seen.  Ibid.  934  This 
feature  of  the  pulse  and  its  long  plateau  would  set  aside 
that  extremely  rare  affection  pulmonary  stenosis. 

2.  a.    An  ornamented  tray  or   dish  for  table- 
service,     b.  A  decorative  plaque. 

17^91  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1892  XII.  53  The  plateaux 
which  you  had  the  goodness  to  procure  for  me  arrived  safe* 
1796  Lu.  COLCHESTER  Diary  (i&(ti)  I.  34  The  middle  of  the 
table  was  filled  with  a  painted  plateau  ornamented  with 
French  white  figures  and  vases  of  flowers.  1800  in  Spirit 
Pub.  frills.  IV.  it  An  elegant  platteau,  and  a  silver  epergne. 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  Metal  I.  136  The  plateau  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  the  entire  tea  equipage  of  a  numerous 
party.  1861  Times  6  June,  The  Grocers  ..  have  secured  a 
lasting  record  of  their  commercial  adventures  in  the  shape 
of  a  gorgeous  stiver  plateau,  comprising  four  massive  pieces, 
each  representinga  scene  in  the  progress  of  a  trading  c.u  a- 
van  through  the  Desert. 

8.  transf.  A  style  of  woman's  hat  with  level  top. 

1900  Daily  News  21  July  6/5  Merely  a  burnt -straw  plateau 
with  a  cluster  of  flowers  under  the  raised  brim  at  the  left 
side.  IQOI  Lady's  Realm  X.  650/1  Yet  again  have  1  seen 
the  double  plateau  look  perfectly  charming  in  all-black. 

4.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  i)  plateau  airt 
fond,  region,  state,  valley  ;  plateau~ba$alt ',  -gravel^ 
~icc\  plateau-like  adj. ;  (in  sense  3)  plateau  hat. 

18515  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxv.  336  The  surface  of  the 
plateau  ice,  the  mer-de-glace  of  the  island.  1863  MARY 
HowiTT  F.  Brewers  Greece  I.  i.  7  The  Acropolis . . is  a  rock, 
which,  plateau-like,  rises  directly  from  the  plain.  1873  J. 
GKIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  (1891)  559  The  deposition  of  the  plateau- 
gravels  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  valley-erosion. 
1897  MAKY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa.  638  The  great  park-like 
plateau  Uiuls. 

Plate- basket  to -cutting:  see  PLATED.  19,20. 
Plated  (plated),  a.    [f.  PLATE  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Overlaid,  covered,  or  strengthened  with  a  plate 
or  plates  of  metal  for  ornament  or  defence;  (of 
persons)  wearing  plate-armour ;  (of  ships,  trains, 
etc.)  protected  by  armour-plate. 

1483  Catk.  A>tgl.  283/1  Plated  (A,  Playted),  squamatus. 
»59°  SPENSKK  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  9  Like  plated  cole  of  steele,  so 
couched  neare  That  nouqht  mote  perce.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1840)  II.  516  Where  he  lieth  buried  under  a  fair 
plated  stone  in  the  Chancel.  1671  MILTON  Samson  139 

d  Warriors  turn'd  Thir  plated  backs  under  his  heel. 
1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/.  (1807)  IV.  117  They  laid 
his  remains  in  a  plated  coffin.  1870  Standard  19  Dec.,  A 
plated  locomotive  went  along  the  railway  as  far  as  that 
place  to-day.  1874  BOUTKLL  Arms  -V  Arm.  vii.  109. 

b.  transf.  of  animals,  etc. :  Having  a  defensive 
covering  of  scales  or  bony  plates. 

1561  PHAKR  *-Ensid.  vui.  Bbhj,W*  serpent  skales  beset, 
«  fyne  wl  gold  Were  dragons  drawen  in  wrethes,  and 
poohsht  pure  in  plated  fold.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dem.  Econ. 
''•67  The  Pangolin.,  is  a  kind  of  ant-eater,.,  plated  over 
wuh  bright  sharp  scales,  shaped  like  a  mtuCM-MolL 

2.  Coveted  or  overlaid  with  a  thin  film  of  gold 
or  silver. 

1*86  tr.  Chardin"$  Trar.  Persia  5  Pieces  of  Five  Sous., 
which  were  only  Copper  plated  over.  1798  Hull  Advertiser 


4  Aug.  2/2  A  neat  light  gig,  with  plated  harness.  1874 
BLACKiKtSW^CW/. 65  Plated  work  will  never  stand  the  tear 
and  wear  of  life  like  the  genuine  metal.  1881  Athenjrmit 
17  Dec.  822/3  The  objects  found  consist  of.  .several  plated 
\tttispr.  plalealj  brass  coins,  mostly  effaced. 

b.  Having  an  outer  surface  or  nap  of  finer  material 
than  the  body. 

1846  M'CuLtocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  '•  7*53  Plated 
hats  . .  Stuff  ditto  . .  Silk  ditto  . .  Wool  felts.  188*  I Jn  K 
Draper's  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  plated  hat  was  one  in  which  the 
body  was  of  lamb's-wool,  and  the  plate,  or  nap,  of  musquash 
or  neutria ;  and  plated  hosiery  stockings  had  an  outside 
face  of  silk  upon  a  ground  of  cotton. 

3.  Consisting  of,  beaten  or  rolled  into  plates. 

a  1674  MILTOM  Hist.  Mosc.  v.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  516  Agreat 
Chain  of  plated  Gold  about  his  Neck.  1790  KKIR  in  Phil, 
Trans.  I, XXX.  367  Cutting  out  the  rolled  plated  metal 
into  pieces  of  the  required  forms  and  sizes.  1796  KIRWAN 
Elem,  Mi».  (ed.  2)  II.  19  Fragments  [Slaty  Alum]  Trape- 
zoidal,  or  plated. 

Plate  fleet.   Hist.     [f.  PLATK  sb.  14.]    The 

fleet  which  annually  brought  the  produce  of  the 
American  silver  mines  to  Spain. 

1615  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Ckas.  I  (1848)  I.  68  The  rest  of  the 
fleet  would  stay  awhile  to  watch  the  Plate  fleet  not  yet 
come  home.  1663  COWI.EV  VersesSev.  Ouas.,  Adv.  of  Five 
/fours,  As  when  our  Kings  (Lords  of  the  spacious  Main,) 
Take  in  just  wars  a  rich  Plate  Fleet  of  Spain.  1763  W. 
ROBERTS  Nat,  Hist.  Florida  90  Treasure  out  of  the  wreck, 
where  the  galleons,  or  plate-fleet,  were  cast  away. 

Plateful  (pl^-tful).  [f.  PLATE  JA.  +  -FUL.]  The 
quantity  (^  anything)  with  which  a  plate  is  filled. 

1766  ALEXANDER  in  Phil.  Trans.  I-.VII.  67,  I. .swallowed 
down  a  plate-ful  of  the  broth.  1851  HAWTHORNS  BlithedaU 
Rom.  xvi,  Let  me  have  a  plateful  of  that  pork  ! 

Plate-gauge,  etc. :  see  PLATE  so.  20. 

Plate-glass  (pl^-tiglo/s).  [f.  PLATE  sb.  + 
GLASS  .r/'.J  A  line  quality  of  thick  glass,  cast  in 
plates,  used  for  mirrors,  shop-windows,  or  in  any 
position  where  an  undistorted  view,  great  strength, 
or  the  exclusion  of  sound,  is  desired.  Also  attrib. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Glass,  It  is  from  this  adultera- 
tion that  those  threads  and  other  defects  in  plate  glass 
arise.     1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  308  The  other  remarkable 
places. .are. .a  plate  glasshouse,  a  bottle  glasshouse.     179$ 
Gent/.   Mag.   I, XV.    it.  961   Mr.   Harman's  seat  ..  had  a 
great  number  of  plate-glass  windows  broke.     1807  T.  THOM-    | 
SON  Cheat,  (ed.  3)  II.  508  The  plate  glass  is  poured  melted 
upon  a  table  covered  with  a  sheet  of  copper.     The  plate,  as    I 
cast,  is  about  an  inch  thick  ;  but  it  is  ground  down  to  the    \ 
proper . .  thinness,  and  then  polished.     1860  A II  Year  Round 
No.  67.  397  The  partition  which  separated  my  own  office 
from  our  general  outer  office, . .  was  of  thick  plate-glass. 

Plate-hat  to  -lap:  see  PLATK  sb.  19,  20. 
Plate-layer  (pl^'tiV-aj).      orig.   One  who 

lays,  keeps  in  order,  and  renews  the  plates  (see 
PLATE  sb.  8)  on  a  tramway  or  railway ;   hence,  a    \ 
man  employed  in  fixing  and  keeping  in  order  the    ' 
rails,  metals,  or  permanent  way  of  a  railway.     So 
Plate-lay  luff. 

1836  Newcastle  Couraxt  24  Dec.  1/1  Advt.,  To  Plate-    . 
layers  and  others.  The  Directors  of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne 
Railroad  Company  wish  to  receive  Proposals  for  the  Up-    ; 
holding  of  their  Road.     1857  H.  SPENCER  in  H'estm.  Rev.    , 
Apr.  482  Sundry  new  occupations,  as  those  of  drivers,  stokers, 
cleaners,  plate-layers.    1862  Rep.  Directors  E.  Ind,  Railw. 
Comp.  27  Progress,  .limited  by  the  supply  of  sleepers,  the    ' 
want  of  which  has  since  arrested  plat  clay  ing. 

Plate-lead,  -leather,  etc. :  see  PLATE  sb.  20. 

Plateless  (pintles),  a.  [f.  PLATE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  plate  or  plates. 

1874  T.  HARDY  Farfr.  Madding  Crowd  I.  xv.  171  Break- 
fasting off  bread  and  bacon. .eaten  on  the  plateless  system. 

Platelet  (pl^'tlet).  [See  -LET.]  A  small  or 
minute  plate.  Blood-plate  Uty  a  minute  colourless 
disk-shaped  corpuscle  which  exists  in  large  numbers 
in  the  blood  of  all  mammalia ;  a  blood-plate. 

1895  Sytt.  Soc.  Lex.,  Platelets,  blood-,  the  same  as  blood- 
plates.  1895  in  Daily  News  13  Aug.  6/1  The  armour  of 
these  strange  animals  consisted  of  either  circular  or  many- 
sided  plates,  encircled  by  a  rim  of  smaller  polygonal  platelets. 
1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  400  A  minute  spindle-shaped 
body,  the  hsematoblast,  not  unlike  a  blood  platelet. 

Plate- machine,  etc. :  see  PLATE  sb.  20. 
Pla*te-ma:ker.    [f.  PLATE  sb.  +  MAKER.] 
f  1.  A  maker  of  plate-armour.   Obs.  rare. 
1197  Cor  am  Rcge  Roll\\%<$>}  143  Johannem  le  Platemaker.    ! 

2.  One  who  makes  plates  of  various  kinds  ;  e.  g.    i 
a  manufacturer  of  photographic  plates. 

1889  Anthony's  Pnotogr.  Bull.  II.  182  A  plate*maker    i 
issuing  developing  formulae  for  his  plates.     1905  Westm. 
Gaz.  21  Jan.  14/2  The  plate-maker,  .is  constantly  increasing 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  wares. 

3.  One  who  casts  or  prepares  plates  for  engraving   : 
or  printing. 

1904  Athenxum  21  May  645/1  We  feel  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating, .the  publisher  and  the  editors,  and  including 
the  printers,  plate-makers,  and  binders. 

Plateman  (pl^'tmsen).    [f.  PLATE  sb.  +  MAN.] 
L  ?  »  PLATE-MAKER  i. 

1435  Maldon,  Essex,  Liber  A.  If.  270,  Johannes  Wytte, 
Playteman,  receptusest  in  liberlatem.  \qyjMaldon,  Essex, 
Court-Rolls  (Bundle  23,  no.  i»),  Johannes  Whine,  playte- 
in. HI,  queritur  versus  Johannem  Vowle.  .skynner. 

2.  A  man  who  has  the  custody  of  silver  plate. 

i86t  Times  8  July,  Porter,  or  Plateman  in  a  club,  family, 
or  commercial  hotel. 

Fla*te-mark.    [f.  PLATE  J&+MABK  j*.1] 
1.  A  name  for  the  various  marks  legally  impre&scd 


on  gold  and  silver  plate  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing maker,  degree  of  purity,  hall  or  place  of  assay, 
dale,  etc. ;  also  called  HALL-MARK. 

These  consist  of  (i)  the  maker's  initials  or  mark;  (2)  the 
mark  of  the  particular  assay-office ;  (})  the  assay-mark  or 
sovereign's  mark ;  (4)  a  letter  indicating  the  date.  Plate 
made  between  1781  and  1890  also  bore  (5)  the  duty-mark, 
being  the  head  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

1858  SIMMON  us  Diet.  TratU,  Plate  marks,  special  marks., 
stamped  on  gold  or  silver  plate.  1883  Chambers'  Encycl. 
VII.  585  There  can  be  no  deception,  if  toe  public  understand 
the  plate-marks. 

2.  The  impression   left   on   the   margin   of  an 
engraving  by  the  pressure  of  the  plate. 

1889  Anthony's  Phptogr.  Bull.  II.  62  If  a  plate  mark  is 
wanted  it  can  be  easily  put  on  when  the  mat  is  partly  dry 
by  using  the  edge  of  a  blunt  chisel-shaped  piece  of  hard 
wood,  with  a  ruler  as  a  guide.  1903  Daily  Chron.  28  Dec. 
3/4  It  has. .  been  alleged  that  the  plate  mark  has  been  added 
to  the  prints  subsequently. 

Hence  Plate-marked  a.,  having  a  plate-mark. 

1901  IVestw.  Gaz.  7  May  12/2  Portraits  ..  printed  ..  on 
handsome  plate-marked  boards,  with  gold  bevelled  edges. 

Plate-matter  to  -mendio  :  see  PLATE  sb.  20. 

Platen,  platten  (plae-ten,  -'n),  sb.  Forms :  5 
platcyno,  o  -tyne,  6-9  plattin,  7  plataine,  7-9 
platin,  8  platiuo,  7-  platten,  8-  platen.  [ME. 
plateyne,  a.  OF.  platine  ( 1 3-1 4th  c.)  flat  piece,  metal 
plate,  also  a  popular  alteration  of  patent  I'ATK.V, 
from  its  form ;  in  mod.  F.  a  tabular  portion  of  a 
machine,  e.  g.  of  a  printing-press ;  I. plat  adj. :  see 
PLAT  a.  and  -INE  4.J 

1 1.  A  flat  plate  of  metal  for  various  purposes. 

1541  COPLAND  Guidon's  Quest.  Chintrg.  P  iv  b.  Take  your 
platyne  or  quyl  and  apply  them  all  colde,  but  ye  must  nat 
let  them  lye  long,  and  than  gyue  the  cauteres  to  the  worke- 
man  that  shall  applye  them  all  hote  and  very  flamynge. 
1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  i.  (1634)  6  To  put.. a  platten  in  the 
roufe  of  the  mouth,  which  is  needful!  to  those  who.. have 
the  roofe  of  the  mouth  falling.  170*  W.  J.  Brvyn's  Voy. 
Levant  x.  40  Some  wear  upon  their  Heads  a  Kalptik,  or 
Fur  Cap ;  others  a  large  round  Platine,  after  the  Fashion  of 
the  Jewish  women.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Left.  Inflam.  273 
They  heated  red  hot  their  actual  cauteries,  of  which  some 
were  shaped  like  a  button,  others  like  an  olive,  and  a  third 
sort  like  a  platin  ;  they  applied  them  red-hot  to  the  orifices 
of  the  vessels  as  soon  as  the  member  was  separated. 

f2.  -  PATEN  i  (cf.  etymol.).  Obs. 

f  1450  LovtucH  Grail  xvii.  49  There  lefte  he  up  the 
plateyne  anon  That  vppon  this  glorious  vessel  was  don. 
1607  K.  C[AKEW]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  189  Had 
his  challice  and  plattin  stolne  by  one  which  holpe  him  to  say 
Masse.  1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xvii.  71  The  Priest 
must  lift  the  vaile  ouer  the  Chalice,  and  release  it  from  the 
Plataine,  to  represent  the  rent  vaile. .at  Christs  death. 

3.  Printing.  An  iron  (formerly  wooden)  plate  in 
a  printing-press,  which  presses  the  paper  against 
the  inked  type  so  as  to  secure  an   impression. 
Also  applied  to  a  similar  part  in  other  machines. 

1594  K.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  22  He  maketh  the  traine 
of  the  presse  to  roule.  -till  it  come  vnder  the  vice  or  spindle, 
vnto  which  the  plattin  is  fastned.  1683  MoxoN  Meek. 
Excrc.,  Printing  U.TI  Brass  Rules, . .  if  they  be  but  a  little 
too  high,,  .will  ucar  the  Plattin  on*  the  Letters  that  stand 
near  them.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Platen  or  Ptatine,  the  Plate  of 
a  Printer's  Press.  1790  Bystander  158  That  part  which  is 
called  the  platen  is  found  to  be  insufficient  to  bring  off  an 
even  impression.  18*4  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xv.  513  The 
face  of  the  plattin  must  oe  perfectly  level  and  smooth.  1873 


the  plates  breaking  so  frequently,  we  suspect  that  the  plalten 
of  the  press  is  not  perfectly  true. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  platen-cord,  one  of  the 
cords  by  which  the  platen  was  suspended  from  the 
hose,  in  old  presses ;  platen-gauge  :  see  quot 
(also  called  lay-gauge) ;  platen-machine,  platen 
printing-machine,  a  press  having  a  platen,  as 
opposed  to  a  rotary  or  cylinder-press ;  platen- 
pan,  in  old  presses,  a  metal  socket  in  which  the 
toe  of  the  spindle  works ;  platen-plate,  a  square 
iron  plate  let  into  the  upper  side  of  the  platen, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  platen-pan  was  fixed. 

1683  MOXON  Mec/i.  Exerc.,  Printing  xi.  P 14  If  the  'Plattin- 
Cords  are  too  loose.  1878  HALLECK  in  Sci.  Amer.  XXXIX. 
338/1  A  New  'Platen  Gauge  . .  applied  to  the  platen  of  a 
printing  press  for  holding  and  guiding  the  paper  that  is 
printed  upon.  1888  JACOBI  Printer*  Voc:  101  *Plattn 
machine,  printing  machines  which  have  a  flat  impression,  not 
a  cylindrical  one.  1*83  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xi. 
P  18  Into  this  square  Frame  is  fitted  the  Stud  of  the  'Plattin 
Pan.  1814  J.  JOHNSON  'tyft'gr.  II.  513  To.  receive  the 
stud  of  the  circular  brass  plattin  pan.  1683  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.,  Printing  M.  T  18  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  side 
[of  the  Platen)  is  let  in.  .an  Iron  Plate  called  the  'Plattin- 
Plate.  1873  CUHWEN  Hist.  Booksellers  468  In  1867  he. 
introduced  a  'platten  printing  machine. 

Platen,  obs.  f.  PLATTEN  v.,  to  flatten. 

Plate-painter  to  -powder :  see  PLATE  19,  20. 

Plater  (pl?-tai).     [f.  PLATE  v.  and  sb.  +  -EB  >.] 

1.  One  who  coats  or  plates  ai  tides  with  a  film 
of  metal,  usually  of  silver  or  gold ;  often  in  comb., 
as  electro-plater,  tin-plater. 

1777  Birmineham  Directory  5  Bewhouse,  Thomas,  Plater. 
1798  W.  HCTION  AntoHog.  App.  E.  132  A  buckle-plater 
sued  O  and  M  for  a  guinea.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  Jr*l.  404. 
I  went  to  the  platers,  where  every  species  of  silver  and 
plated  ware  is  produced.  1884  Brit.  Aim.  «,  Co>nf.  123 
A  working-man  . .  employed  as  a  silver  plater. 


PLATERESQUE. 

3.  A  man  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  applica- 
tion of  metal  plates,  esp.  in  iron  shipbuilding. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  1 1  Aug.,  Upon  Shoeburyness . .  the  gunners 
and  the  armour-platers  have  pitched  their  camp.  1869  SIR 
E.  T.  REED  Shipbuild.  x.  194  The  fitting,  marking,  and 
fixing  of  the  outside  plating  are  performed  by  a  party  of 
workmen  known  as  platers.  1891  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Platers,  skilled  mechanics.. who  mark,  shear,  roll, 
flange,  bend,  shape,  punch..,  set,  fit,  and  fix  in  place,  .the 
steel  plates.. &c.,  for  the  outside  and  inside  and  hull  of  a 
ship,  or  for  boilers  and  bridges. 

3.  Horse-racing.  A  horse  that  competes  chiefly 
in  plate  or  ptize  races  (see  PLATE  sb.  17) ;  an  inferior 
race-horse.     Alsoyijf. 

1859  LEVER  Davenport  Dunn  xxxi.  261  You  might  have 
guessed,  Master  Grog,  that  she  never  could  be  a  '  Plater '. 
1864  ADMIRAL  Rous  m  Edin.  Rev.  July  124  The  form  of 
the  best  race-horse  in  1750  is  inferior  to  those  of  the 
commonest  plater  of  the  present  day.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  6  Mar. 
327/2  A  veteran  selling-plater  who  has  passed  through  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  stables. 

4.  A  machine  for  calendering  paper :  see  quot. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Svippl.,  Plater,  a  paper  calendering 

machine... The  paper  is  packed  between  smooth  plates  of    | 
zinc  or  copper,  and  passed  between  the  rolls  back  and  forth 
till  the  desired  finish  is  obtained. 

Plater,  obs.  form  of  PLATTER. 

Plate-rack :  see  PLATE  sb.  20. 

Flateresque  (pljetare'sk),a.  [nd.Sp.pIateresco, 
f.  ptatero  a  silversmith,  goldsmith  (l.plata  silver) 

4-  -esco  :  see  -ESQUE.]  Resembling  silver  work  : 
applied  to  a  rich  grotesque  style  of  decoration,  etc. 

i84»-7«  GWILT  Arc/tit.  §  599  Diego  de  Rianno..in  that 
year  [1530]  designed  and  executed  ..  the  plateresque  or 
renaissance  sacristia  mayor.  1881  Harper's  Mag.  LXV. 
2i9'l'he  expensively  adorned  plateresque  Chapel.  t  1886  Sat. 
Rev.  24  Apr.  585/1  '  Vegetable  forms '  are . .  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  superb  Spanish  plateresque  embroideries,  in 
silver  and  gold  thread,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Plate-rock  to  -silver :  see  PLATE  sb.  20. 

t  Pla'tery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PLATE  v.  +  -EBY.] 
The  work  of  a  PLATES  j  plating.  Hence  fn*'- 
terer  Obs.  =  PLATER  (sense  i). 

1664  PEPYS  Diary  8  Apr.,  What  I  have  done  in  the  con- 
tract with  the  platerer.  Ibid.  9  Apr.,  From  my  being  over- 
concerned  with  Stanes's  business  of  the  platery  of  the  navy. 

Plat e'ssifo nil,  a.  Ichth.  [f.  L.  platessa 
plaice  +  -FORM.]  Resembling  the  plaice,  or  the 
genus  Plalessa,  in  form  or  structure. 

Platetrope  (plje-tr,tro"p).  Anat.  [f.  Gr. 
irAaros,  irAare-  breadth,  width  +  T/WITOS  turning.] 
(See  quot.) 

i88a  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anatom.  Tecknol.  32  Two  similar 
organs,  one  upon  each  side,  are  lateral  in  position,  and  called 
paired  organs.  Each  such  paired  organ  may  be  called  the 
platetrope  of  the  other,  or  its  lateral  homologue,  or  \.\\zfellovJ 
of  the  opposite  side. 

Hence  Platetropy  (plse'U'itropi),  bilateral  sym- 
metry. 1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Plate-vein.  Obs.   Also  7-9  plat-,  8  plait-. 

The  cephalic  vein  in  the  horse. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  294  Let  him  [the  horse] 
bloud  on  both  sides  abundantly  in  the  plat  veins,  and  then 
give  him  this  drink.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  u.  cxxvii.  428 
They  will  also  stop  the  blood,  which  is  in  the  principall 
veines,  called  the  plat  veines.  1730  BURDON  Pocket  Farrier 
(1735)  25  Then  bleed  him  in  the  plait  Vein.  1831  YOUATT 
Horse  181  The  plate  vein,  which  comes  from  the  inside  of 
the  arm,  and  runs  upwards  directly  in  front  of  it  towards  the 
jugular,  may  be  opened.  1841  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI. 
632/1  Occasionally  there  is  inflammation  of  the  jugular  from 
bleeding,  and  more  rarely,  of  the  plate  and  saphena  vein. 

Plate-way,  -•work,  etc. :  see  PLATE  sb.  19,  20. 

Platfond,  obs.  form  of  PLAFOND. 

t  Platfoot,  a.  and  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  PLAT 
a.  +  FOOT  si.  So  Du.  platvoet  '  ayant  les  pieds 
larges'  (Plantin),  MHG.  blatcvuoz,  Ger.  flail- 
fuss.']  a.  adj.  Flat-footed,  b.  adv.  Flat-footedly. 
In  quotations,  the  name  of  a  dance-tune. 

1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  88  To  lerne  hir  language 
artificial],  To  play  platfute,  and  quhissill  fute  before,  a  15150 
Ckristis  Kirke  Gr.  i.  vi,  Platfute  he  bobbit  vp  with  bendis, 
For  Maid  he  maid  requeist. 

Platform  (plavtfpjm),  st.  (a.)  Forms:  6 
platte-,  6-7  platt-,  6-  plat-;  6-7  -fo(u)rme, 
6-  -form.  In  6-8  often  as  two  words,  or  hyphened. 
ft.  6-7  plotform(e.  [a.  F.  platefonne  (in  1433 
plalte  fourme),  lit.  'flat  form',  'plane  figure', 
representation  on  the  flat,  ground-plan,  '  a  plot, 
modell,  or  draught  of  a  building ;  also,  the  foun- 
dation thereof  (Cotgr.) :  see  PLAT  a.  and  FORM 
sli.  The  0  forms  arose  from  the  running  together 
of  plat  anAplot :  see  PLAT  si.s.] 

I.  A  plane  surface ;  a  plan  on  the  flat. 

1 1.  Geom.  A  plane  figure  (as  a  triangle,  quadri- 
lateral, circle,  etc.) ;  also,  a  plane  surface,  a  plane, 
and,  in  wider  sense,  any  surface.  Oh. 

1551  RECORDE  Patkw.  i.  Defin.,  Of  platte  formes  some  be 
plain,  and  some  be  croked,  and  some  partlie  plaine,  and  partlie 
croked.  Ibid,,  In  a  dye  (whiche  is  called  a  cubike  bodie)  by 
geometricians,  .there  are  .vi.  sides,  whiche  are  .vi.  ptatte 
formes,  and  are  the  boundes  of  the  dye.  Ibid.  \\.  Introd., 
Two  right  lines  make  no  platte  forme.  1574  BOURNE 
Regiment  /or  Sea  xviii.  (1577)  49  The  most  parte  of  the 
seamen  make  their  account  as  though  the  earth  were  a  plat- 
forme.  1674  JEAKE  Arilfi.  (1696)  181  A  Diametral  Number 
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may  have  more  parts  then  be  apt  for  the  Sides  of  the  Plat- 
form or  Rectangle  Figure  it  represents. 

f2.  A  plan  or  representation  on  the  flat  (0fa.ny 
structure  existing  or  projected) ;  a  ground-plan ; 
a  topographical  plan,  chart,  map;  a  plan  or 
draught  to  bnild  by.  Obs. 

[Kington  Oliphant  cites  flatform  1513-25  from  State 
Papers,  which  may  be  in  this  sense  or  4.] 

1551  ROBINSON  Mart's  Utop.  n.  (1895)  131  They  say  that 
kyng  Vtopus  himself.. appointed,  and  drew  furth  the  platte 
fourme  of  the  city.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  456 
[They]  were  every  one  occupied  about  drawing  the  Platform 
of  Sicilia.  1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xlviii. 
§  525  The  master-builder,  having  first  drawne  out  the 
plot,  buildeth  according  to  that  draught  (modell  or  plat- 
forme)  with  other  work-men  helping  him.  1665  G.  HAVERS 
P.  eiella  Valle's  Trav.  E.  India  8  Captain  Woodcock., 
shew'd  me  a  Chart  or  Plat-form  of  the  whole  Streight  of 
Ormuz,  made  by  himself.  1763  GRAY  Let.  15  Jan.,  I  con- 
clude with  a  rude  draught  of  the  platform  [of  York  Cathedral] 
according  to  my  idea,  but  without  any  mensuration.  1774 
JOHNSON  Journ.  N.  Wales  17  Aug.,  All  the  walls  remain, 
so  that  a  complete  platform,  and  elevations,  not  very 
imperfect,  may  be  taken. 

ft.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  14  He.  .viewed,  and  considered 
the  plotforme  according  to  which  he  was  about  to  build  a 
Schoole  of  swordfencers. 

II.  Figurative  uses  derived  from  sense  2  (plan}. 

1 3.  A    plan,    design ;    something   intended   or 
taken  as  a  pattern,  a  model.  Obs. 

1574  R.  SCOT  (title)  A  Perfite  Platforme  of  a  Hoppe 
Garden,  and  necessarie  instructions  for  the  making  and 
mayntenaunce  thereof.  1575  GASCOICNE  Making  of  Verse 
Wks.  T  iv,  Many  wryters  when  they  haue  layed  the  plat- 
forme  of  their  inuentton,  are  yet  drawen  sometimes  {by  ryme) 
to  forget  it.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary^  \.  (1625)  i  To 
lay  downe  a  platforme  or  method  for  writing  of  Epistles. 
1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  fy  N".  Test.  105  This  garden 
was  the  platform  of  those  before  mentioned,  a  1703  BURKITT 
On  N.  T.  Luke  xi.  i  The  Lord's  prayer  is  ..  a  pattern  and 
platform,  according  to  which  all  our  prayers  ought  to  be 
framed.  1775  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  3.X°u  will  naturally 
follow  the  platform  of  the  London  petition,  and  can  be  at 
no  loss  in  the  wording.  18*7  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1842)  II. 
522  This  noble  design  was  not  altogether  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  platform. 

fi.  1591  R.  HICHCOCK  inGarranfsArt  JFinreAivb,  Ample 
and  fine  drawne  plots,  goodly  plotformes,  needfull  inuentions. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew,  Card.  (1626)  17  The 
Pjot-forme  being  laid,  and  the  Plot  appointed  where  you 
will  plant  euery  Set  in  your  Orchard. 

f  b.  A  written  outline  or  sketch ;  a  scheme ; 
a  description.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  State  frel.  Wks.  (Globe)  633/1  Ane  affecta- 
tion of  Irish  captaynrye,  which  in  this  plattforme  I  endevour 
specially  to  beate  downe.  1647  TRAPP  Contm.  Rom.  ii.  19  A 
platform  of  wholsome  words,  a  systeme,  a  method  artificially 
moulded,  such  as  Tutours  and  Professours  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  have,  and  do  read  over  again  and  again  to  their 
Auditours.  1680  N.  LEE  Cxsar  Borgia  \.  i,  Thus  have 
1  drawn  the  platform  of  their  Fates.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
Athen.  Brit.  III.  Dissert.  Physick  56  The  solid  Platforms 
of  the  Astrological  and  Hydrological  Branches  of  Physick 
shall  be  set  down  next.  17*7  J.  ASGILL  Metamorph,  Man  \. 
141  The  two  Records  in  the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians, 
left  us  as  a  Platform  of  the  first  Resurrection. 

1 4.  a.    A  plan  of  action ;    a  scheme,  design, 
device.  Obs. 

1550  GARDINER  Let.  to  Ld.  Protector  in  Foxe  A.  A  M.  (1583) 
1342/1  If  my  Lord  of  S.  Dauides,  or  such  others  haue  theyr 
head  combred  with  any  new  platforme.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  1. 132/2  Hisdestructionintended  byqueeneQuendred, 
hlr  platforme  of  the  practise  to  kill  him..  1649  BLITHE 
Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  64  A  good  method,  or  plat-form 
to  advance  each  mans  labour  to  the  best  furtherance  of 
a  work.  1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  Varillas*  Ho.  M  edicts  137 
Those  who  had  drawn  up  the  platform  of  the  Pazzi's  con- 
spiracy. 1815  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1856)  X.  140  A  magnificent 
confederation,  association,  platform,  or  conspiracy,  call  it 
what  you  will,  of  three  great  personages  to  separate  all 
South  America  from  Spain. 

ft  ?<zz6oo  Grim  the  Collier  in  Hazl.  DodsleyVlll.  413 
A  sudden  plotform  comes  into  my  mind,  And  this  it  is. 

b.  spec.  A  plan  or  draught  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline;  a  scheme  of  principles  or 
doctrines,  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  religious 
party,  church,  or  sect.  Now  rare. 

1573  CARTWRIGHT  RepL  Artsw.  Whitgift  13  A  true  and 
perfect  patern  or  platforme  of  reforming  the  church. 
c  1589  Theses  Martinianse  8  That  the  platforme  of  gouern- 
merit  by  Pastors,  Doctors,  Elders,  and  Deacons  was  not 
deuised  by  man,  but  by  our  Sauiour  Christ  htmselfe.  1644 
(title)  The  Platforme  of  the  Presbyterian  Government 
with  the  Forme  of  Church  Worship,  &c.  Published  by 
Authority.  1674  HICKMAN  Hist.  Quingnart.  (ed.  2)  92  How 
it  can  be  proved,  that  . .  the  Belgick  Churches  did  first 
embrace  Religion  according  to  the  Lutheran,  and  not  the 
Calvinian  platform?  a  1731  ATTERBURY  Senn.  (1737)  IV. 
24  They  imposed  the  platform  of  their  doctrine,  .as  divine. 
'759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  in.  Wks.  1813  I.  194  The  first 
book  of  discipline,  .contains  the  model  or  platform  of  the 
intended  policy.  1835  HAHBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  47  Under 
what  Church  platform  ?  a  1881  STANLEY  in  A.  Elliot  State  «$• 
the  Church  (1882)  26  No  existing  Church  can  find  any 
pattern  or  platform  of  its  government  in  those  early  days. 
i88»  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  406  Nothing  in  the 
Church  could  be  '  pure ',  in  their  estimation,  unless  it  con- 
formed itself  to  the  Genevan  '  platform '. 

f  c.  A  plan  or  scheme  of  government  or  adminis- 
tration; a  plan  of  political  action.  Obs.  (Cf.  Qb.) 
1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xin.  i.  (1622)  179  Then  he 
[Nero]  laid  downe  a  platforme  of  his  future  regiment.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  in.  xvi.  (1620*  122  This  was 
the  yeare  wherein  Rome  deuised  her  platforme  of  new  gouern- 
ment.  1615  »n  Debates  in  Ho.  Cointit,  6  Aug.  (Camden) 
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Ar>p.  140  Sir  Robert  Philips  commended  the  platforme  of 
Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  and  sayd  that  wee  were  beholding 
unto  him  for  shewing  us  the  way.  1757  BURKE  Abridgm. 
Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  (1812) 8  A  violent  and  ill-considered  attempt 
was  made,  unjustly,  to  establish  the  platforms  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

III.  The  surface  or  area  on  which  anything 
stands ;  esp.  a  raised  level  surface. 

1 5.  The  area  occupied  by  any  structure ;  the  site 
of  a  group  of  buildings,  a  fort,  camp,  etc.  Obs. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  1 . 436  With  your  instrument,  for  trying 
of  distances,  obserue  the  platforme  of  the  place.  1664 
EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  etc.  122  The  Area  or  Floor,  by 
Artists  often  called  the  Plan  or  Plat-forme.  1671  S.  PARTRIDGE 
Double  Scale  Proportion  37  If  the  platform  were  a  piece  of 
land,  30  perches  broad,  and  183  perches  long.  1726  LEONI 
All>ertfs  Archit.  I.  2/1  Under  the  Title  of  Platform,  we  . . 
include  all  those  Spaces  of  the  Buildings,  which  in  walking 
we  tread  upon  with  our  Feet.  1739  GIBBER  A£ol.  (1756)  I. 
301  The  area  or  platform  of  the  old  stage  projected  about 
four  foot  forwarder  in  a  semi-oval  figure.  1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  St.-Picrre'sSlud.  Nat.  (1799)  II I.  70, 1  was  sitting  by  the 
platform  of  these  cottages,  and  contemplating  their  ruins. 

b.  fig.  The  ground,  foundation,  or  basis  of  an 
action,  event,  calculation,  condition, etc.  Now  rare. 

1625  Gonsalvio's  Sp,  Inquis.  To  Rdr.,  Which  is  so  farre  off 
from  any  figuratiue  speech,  as  it  is  knowne  to  be  the  very 
Platforme  and  foundation  of  all  these  broyles  and  troubles. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  cj-  P.  12  All  the  Seasons  of  the 
Year  being  undergone..,  we  may  begin  to  calculate  our 
Ephemeris  afresh  ;  and  as  a  fit  Platform,  Easter  Holy-days 
bring  with  them  such  Weather  as  is  essential  to  Christide 
fat  the  Cape].  1724  tr.  Pliny's  Epist.  I.  Life  18  Probably  the 
first  Platform  of  his  future  Industry  and  Application  was 
laid  in  an  habitual  Care  to  oblige  [his  uncle].  1819  SOUTHEY 
Sir  T.  Mare  1 1.  174  A  new  government  has  been  constituted 
in  a  new  country, ..and  consequently  upon  a  different  plat- 
form. 183*  Niltf  Register  i  Sept.  XLIII.  1/2  Fifteen  per 
cent,  being  the  '  platform  '  on  which  certain  interests  would 
agree  to  protect  the  national  industry !!! 

o.  Jig.  The  platform,  or  more  fully  the  equal 
dividend  platform,  in  the  Free  and  United  Free 
Churches  of  Scotland,  the  position  or  general  level 
of  churches  drawing  an  equal  dividend  from  the 
Sustentation  Fund,  as  opposed  to  embryo  or  merely 
mission  churches  not  yet '  on  the  platform '. 

1862  Proc.  of  Free  Ch.  Scot.  168  Charges  formed  out  of 
Home  Mission  efforts  and  not  yet  admitted  on  the  equal 
dividend  platform. 
d.  fig.  A  plane  or  level  faction,  thought,  etc. 

1870  EMERSON  Soc.  f,  Solit.,  Clubs  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  95 
Conversation  in  society  is  found  to  be  on  a  platform  so  low 
as  to  exclude  science,  the  saint,  and  the  poet.  1875  HELPS 
Soc.  Press,  ix.  129  The  platform  of  thought  upon  which  each 
generation  finds  itself  placed,  is  a  platform  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  preceding  thirty  years. 

6.  A  raised  level  surface  or  area. 

a.  A  level  place  constructed  for  mounting  guns 
in  a  fort  or  battery. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  SeuUinmh&S)  i8b,  That  which 
shall  haue  either  caualiers  or  platformes.  1571  DIGGES 
Pantom.  i.  xxx.  I  iv,  Suche  as  shall  haue  committed  to  their 
charge  any  platfourme  with  ordinaunce.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 

I.  ii.  252  Fare  ye  well :  Vpon  the  Platforme  twixt  eleuen 
and  twelue,  He  visit  you.    1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, 
Platform,  in   Fortification,   is  a  Place  prepared  on  _the 
Ramparts  for  the  raising  of  a  Battery  of  Cannon ;  or  it  is 
the  whole  Piece  of  Fortification  raised  in  a  re-entring  Angle. 
1814  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  XI.  564  To  construct  the 
battery,  with  its  traverses,  platform  and  magazines  in  one 
night.     1827  ROBERTS  Voy.  Ceutr.  Amer.  179  Twelve  pieces 
of  Cannon  . .  mounted  . .  on  a  wooden  platform  of  great 
thickness. 

'0.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Noble  Art  VeHcrie  Wks.  1870  II.  304 
Patterns  . .  Of  Plotformes,  Loopes,  and  Casamats,  deuisde 
by  warlike  men.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  33 
If  she  [a  piece]  be  well  mounted,  vpon  a  leuell  plot-forme. 

fb.  An  open  walk  or  terrace  on  Ihe  top  of 
a  building  or  on  a  wall.  Obs. 

1580-1  Reg.  Privy  CouncUScot.  III.  364  The  haill  tymmer 
of  the  bak  platfurme  and  bartesing.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  142  A  great  wall  of  blackish  stones 
four  Foot  thick,  which  supports  a  large  Platform  or  Terrass. 
1691  T.  H(ALE)  Ace.  Nevi  Invent.  107  Lead  which  was  first 
laid  on  about  twelve  Years  since  upon  two  Platforms  at  my 
House  there.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Plat/arm,  in 
Architecture,  is . .  a  kind  of  Terrass  Walk,  or  even  Floor 
on  the  Top  of  the  Building ;  from  whence  we  may  take  a 
fair  Prospect  of  the  adjacent  Gardens  or  Fields. 

C.  A  natural  or  artificial  terrace,  a  flat  elevated 
piece  of  ground ;  a  table-land,  a  plateau. 

1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  xiv,  The  brave  De  Vaux  Began  to 
scale  these  magic  rocks,  And  soon  a  platform  won.  1832 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  40  The  great  platform  [in  Mexico] 
which  is  the  scene  of  sport  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  1838  Murray  s 
Hand-bk.  N.  Germ.  351  The  Brockenhaus  is  the  name  of  the 
inn  on  the  platform  of  bare  rock  which  forms  the  summit  of 
the  Brocken.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  x.  284  The  station 
chosen.,  was  on  a  grassy  platform.  1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch. 
(1877)  I.  vi.  120  The  loftier  and  still  loftier  regions  of  the 
mountain  platform.  1865  J.  FERGUSSON  Hist.  Archit.  I.  i. 

II.  iv.  172  The  buildings  we . .  find  on  the  platform  at  Persepohs. 
t  7.  A  division  of  the  orlop  of  a  man-of-war, 

between  the  cock-pit  and  the  main-mast.    Obs. 

1667  Loitii.  Gaz.  No.  159/4  The  Lieutenant  succeeding  in 
the  command,  was  about  half  an  houre  after  wounded  in 
both  leggs,  and  carried  down  to  the  Platforme.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techu.  I,  Platform,  or  Orlop,  in  a  Man  of 
War,  is  a  Place  on  the  Lower  Deck  of  her,  abaft  the  Mam 
Mast,  and  round  about  the  Main  Capstan,  where,  in  the 
Time  of  Service,  Provision  is  to  take  care  of  the  Wounded 
Men  ;  'tis  between  the  Main  Mast  and  the  Cock-pit.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.s.v.  Ship,  Plate,  The  Platform  or  Orlop. 


PLATFORM. 

8.  A  raised  level  surface  formed  with  planks, 
boards,  or  the  like. 

a.  generally,  as  used  for  standing,  sitting, 
walking,  for  seeing  or  being  seen,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  such  an  arrangement  is  useful. 

In  a  glass-furnace,  the  bench  on  which  the  pots  are  placed 
(Knight  Diet,  Afech.  1875).  Feeding  platform ',  in  Piscicul- 
ture, a  platform  fixed  in  a  trout-pond,  a  few  inches  from  the 
bottom,  on  which  food  is  thrown  for  the  fish. 

1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  lii.  255  The 
Teytocks  Chair  . .  was  raised  on  a  plat  Form  of  Deals,  with 
three  Steps  of  Ascent.  1761  Ann.  Keg.  218/2  (Coronation  of 
Geo.  Ill)  A  platform  was  erected  from  the  upper  end  of 
Westminster  Hall.,  to  the  west  door  of  the  abbey.  1777  W. 
DALRVMPLE  Trav.  .V/,  <J  Port,  ix,  At  night  we  were  provided 
with  clean  beds  and  platforms.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trav. 
France  194  Cross  the  Po  by  a  most  commodious  ferry ;  a 
platform  on  two  boats.  1810  .•/«>;.  Reg.  n.  1372/3  It  resembles 
the  platforms  used  on  land  for  weighing  waggons.  1826 
HONE  Every-Day  Bk.  I.  1182  There  were  fifteen  hundred 
variegated  ill  u  mi  nation- lamps  disposed  over  various  parts  of 
this  platform  (in  front  of  a  theatre  at  a  fair].  18*7  Hull 
Advertiser  i^  Dec.  4/1  In  this  order  they  went . .  over  the 
temporary  Bridge,  .and  passed  down  an  inclined  platform. . 
to  the  bottom  of  the  South  or  Humber  Dock  Pit.  1831 
Frascr's  Mag,  IV.  374  The  Queen .  .advanced  in  procession 
to  the  platform  (on  which  the  coronation  ceremony  was  to 
take  place],  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  1 53  He  laid  the 
bags  upon  a  platform  of  alders,  which  he  bent  down. 

D.  A  horizontal  stage  or  piece  of  flooring  resting 
on  wheels,  as  in  a  railway  carriage,  truck,  or 
tram-car ;  in  the  colonies  and  U.  S.  esp.  the  open 
portion  of  the  floor  at  the  end  of  a  railway  car. 

1831  Penny  Mag.  I.  275  Fixed  on  a  moveable  platform, 
having  four  wheels ;  these  wheels  move  along  an  iron  railway 
which  is  itself  fixed  on  another  platform.  1846  Hull  <y 
Lincoln  Raitw.  Bill\\  Conveyed  on  a  truck  or  platform. 
1899  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  34  The  platform  of  the 


...  presenting 

the  Buffs  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,.,  the  Black  Watch, 
..and  a  couple  of  antique  Jack  Tars.  1903  Westm.  Gaz, 
4  Mar.  12/1  A  passenger . .  warned  not  to  ride  on  the  platform 
of  a  car  which  was  speeding  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
c.  A  raised  walk  or  floor  along  the  side  of  the 
line  at  a  railway  station,  for  convenience  in  entering 
and  alighting  from  the  trains.  (See  also  quot.  1900.) 
1838  F.  W.  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  2  On  the  oppo- 
site side  an  arrival  stage  or  platform  is  erected.  1846 
Fraser's  Mag.  XXXIV.  522  The  platform  of  an  extensive 
railway  station.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi,  Railw.  216 
The  Citadel  Station. .in  1860  consisted  of  a  single  platform 
for  both  up  and  down  trains.  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX. 
703  The  movable  platform,  or  traveling  sidewalk  [at  the 
French  Exposition^,  Ibtd.t  In  large  machine  works  ..  time 
now  lost  in  passing  from  one  part  to  another  might  be  saved 
by  a  travelling  platform.  Mod.  Subway  to  platforms  i, 
2,  j,  and  4. 

9.  spec.  A  temporary  (or  sometimes  permanent) 
piece  of  raised  flooring  in  a  hall,  or  in  the  open 
air,  from  which  a  speaker  addresses  his  audience, 
and  on  which  the  promoters  of  a  meeting  sit ;  hence, 
transf.  or  allusively,  in  reference  to  public  speak- 
ing or  discussion  on  a  platform,  the  making  of 
political  or  other  speeches,  platform  oratory  ;  also, 
the  body  of  supporters  who  appear  on  a  platform, 
as  *an  influential*  or  'representative  platform*. 
c  18*0  [Said  to  have  been  in  use].    1836  Hull  Observer 
uly,  Ample  arrangements  had  been  made  on  the  ground 
y    the  erection   of  hustings   for  the  spectators   and   a 
atform  for  the  speakers.     1840  Niles'  Register  7  Mar. 
.VIII.  4/3  On  the  platform  above  the  officers  of  the  con. 
vention  a  beautiful  transparency  had  been  placed,  repre- 


senting  general  Harrison  in  uniform.  1853  A.  PRENTICE 
Hist.  Anti-Corn  Law  League  I.  12  On  Thursday  August 
znd  [1832]  Mr.  Loyd  appeared  on  a  platform  on  the  Claren- 
don Inn  bowling  green.  1837  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  u.  i, 
He  was  quite  incapable  of  finding  his  way  to  the  platform  of 
Exeter  Hall.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  6  So  much 
of  it  [the  question]  as  could  be  brought  upon  the  platform, 
was  made  into  a  party  topic.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult,  25 
To  go  to  the  pulpit  or  platform  with  a  thorough  command 
of  his  subject.  1885  H.  N.  OXENHAM  Short  Stud.  Eth.  <$• 
Relig.  x.  S6  Foolish  and  erroneous.,  notions  are  fostered  by 
the  periodical  press,  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform.  1886  J.  BRIGHT  m  G.  C.  Brodrick  Mem. 
<V  Impress.  (1900)  230,  I  have  quitted  the  platform,  and  no 
longer  feel  the  warm  interest  which  is  required  to  make 
me  speak.  1901  Daily  Chron.  n  Dec.  3/4  He  lamented  the 
growth  of  the  platform.  H  ignored  the  Press.  His  one 
concern  was  to  be  a  capable  official. 

fig-  (cf.  b.)  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  II.  vt.  124 
A  cordial  union  of  men  of  very  different  persuasions  ..  who 
have  met  upon  a  common  platform. 

b.  fig.  A  basis  on  which  persons  unitedly  take 
their  stand  and  make  their  public  appeal  ;  spec,  in 
U.S.  politics,  a  public  declaration  of  the  principles 
and  policy  on  which  a  political  party  proposes  to 
stand;  now  esp.  such  a  declaration  issued  by  the 
representatives  of  the  party  assembled  in  convention 
to  nominate  candidates  for  an  election. 

This  Xf-.  use  was  developed  in  U.  S.  between  1844 
and  1848;  in  early  instances,  as  well  as  in  the  phrase  'a 
plank  of  the  platform  '  (cf.  PLANK  sb.  5),  it  is  associated 
directly  with  the  material  platform  on  which  persons  meet 
and  publicly  speak  (a  sense  known  in  U.  S.  from  1840). 
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our  fathers.  1845  C-  SUMNER  in  Mem.  4*  Lett.  (1893)  III. 
104  S.  C.  Phillips  and  W.  H.  Calhomi.  .will  labor  to  bring 
the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts  to  the  antislavery  plat- 
form. 1847  S.  P.  CHASE  in  Ann.  Rep.  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc. 
i  for  1902  II.  123,  I  care  nothing  for  names.  All  I  ask  for  is 
i  a  platform  and  an  issue.  1847  W.  LUMPKIN  Ibid,  for  1899 
I  II.  1138  The  passage  of  the  Wilmot  resolutions  by  Congress, 
1  believe. . will  enlarge  the  platform  on  which  we  stand. 
1848  N.  Y.  Herald  6  May  4/1  We  hope  that  the  coming 
convention  will . .  solemnly  re-affirm  our  old  party  position, 
by  adopting,  as  its  platform  of  action,  the  general  resolu- 
tions of  1844.  Ibid.t  The  whigs,  whether  on  the  Lexing- 
i  ton  platform,  or  some  other  non-committal  platform,  will  be 
and  must  be  at  once  known  and  doomed  as  the  party 
that  opposed  their  country.  1848  LOWELL  Biglffw  /*. 
viii.  154  It  gives  a  Party  Platform,  tu,  jest  level  with 
the  mind  Of  all  right-thinkin',  honest  folks  thet  mean  to 
go  it  blind.  1853  COBDEN  1703  4-  1853  »»•  87  The  advo- 
cates of  peace  have  found  in  the  peace  congress  movement 
a  common  platform,  to  use  an  Americanism,  on  which  all 
men  who  desire  to  avert  war  . .  may  co-operate.  1862  T. 
HUGHES  in  j.  M.  Ludlow  Hist.  U.  S.  370  The  platform  on 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  came  in.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXVII.  103  A  Western  Democrat  on  a  soft-money  plat- 
form. 1883  Standard  28  Apr.  5/4  The  platform  of  the 
Convention  [of  the  Irish  Nationalists]  occupies  a  column  of 
small  type  in  the  papers.  1888  BRYCE  A  mtr.  Commw.  1 1.  in. 
Ixx.  549  noftt  The  nearest  English  parallel  to  an  American 
'  platform  *  is  to  be  found  in  the  addresses. .issued  at  a  general 
election  by  the  Prime  Minister. .and  the  leader  of  theOppo* 
sition.  1891  [see  PLANK  sb.  5]. 

fB.  adj.  Of  flat  form,  flat   Obs.  rare-'1. 
1638  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  208  The  lectures  of  her  Houses 
.  .being  platforme. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  platform-framer^ 
~leadt  -pavilion  ;  (sense  9)  platform  denunciation^ 
man,  oratory,  speaker -,  speaking,  woman;  plat- 
\  form-ridden  adj. ;  (sense  8  c)  platform  foreman^ 
inspector^  official^  track ;  platform- bridge,  in 
U.  S,  a  gangway  between  the  platforms  of  two 
railway-carriages ;  platform-car  ( U.  S.)t  plat- 
form-carriage, a  low  four-wheeled  wagon  or 
truck  without  sides,  for  transporting  mortars  and 
other  heavy  articles;  platform-crane,  a  crane 
mounted  on  a  railway-truck ;  platform-mud, 
6Vi?/.,an  elevated  deposit  of  mud  with  level  sur- 
face; platform-scale,  a  weighing-machine  with 
a  platform  on  which  the  object  to  be  weighed  is 
placed ;  platform-spring :  see  SPRING  sb.  \  plat- 
form-wagon «  platform-carriage. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *  Plat  form  -car.  1900  H'estnt.  Gaz.  23  Oct. 
8/1  An  order  for.  .several  steel  platform  cars  of  forty  tons 
capacity.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serttt.  Ser.  m.  i.  (1872)  7  Plat- 
form denunciations.  1897  Daily  News  29  Dec.  5/1  "Plat- 
form foreman  at  Euston  Station.  1901  Q.  Rev.  July  55 
These  by-gone  *platform-framers  and  '  leaders  of  revolts '. 
1703  T.  N.  City  gf  C.  Purchaser  190  Sometimes  'Platform- 
lead  is  near  J  of  an  Inch  thick.  1903  MORLEY  Gladstone 
III.  x.  v.  433  *Platform-men  united  with  pulpit  men  in 
swelling  the  whirlwind.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  xvi.  336 
Depositsof '  *  platform  mud  ',  as  it  has  been  termed  m  France, 
might  be  extensively  formed.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  vi.  55 
He  had  no  turn  for  *platform  oratory.  1903  Westm.  Gaz. 
18  Mar.  i/i  An  admirable 'platform  speaker.  i866BRANDE 
&  COXE  Diet,  Sci.  etc.  II.  929  *  Platform  Waggon^  in 
Artillery,  a  carriage  on  four  wheels,  fitted  for  the  transport 
of  guns,  mortars,  traversing  platforms,  or  other  heavy  stores. 
187*  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  276  These  stage  and  •plat- 
form women  have  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Bohemianism 
so  thoroughly  engrained  with  their  natures  that  [etc.].  loox 
Westm.  Gaz.  24  Aug.  8/1  She  U  not  a  'platform  woman  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  phrase. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce -wds.}  Fla'tformally  adv., 
in  the  manner  of  a  platform  speaker ;  Pla-tformish 
a.,  resembling  that  of  a  platform  speaker;  Pla-t- 
formism,  the  making  of  (political)  platform 
speeches  ;  Fla  tformist,  a  platform  speaker ; 
Platformi-stic  a.t  characteristic  of  or  suitable  to 
platform  speaking ;  Pla' tformless  <z.,  lacking  a 
platform;  Pla'tformy  a.  «  platformish. 

1870  DICKENS  E.  Dvood  xvii,  *  The  Commandments  say(  no 
murder,  sir !  'proceeded  Honeythunder  "plat  formally  pausing. 
189*  Daily  News  3  Feb.  6/6  A  manner  described .  .as  a  trine 
too  *platformish  for  the  House  of  Commons.  1866  VISCT. 


STRANGFORO  Selections  (1869)  II.  323,  I  venture  to  think 
he  time  for  *  platformism  is  past,  even  in  this  platform- 


that  the 


.    .  . 

Although  to  some  extent  approaching  senses  4b,  4c,  5  b, 
this  in  its  origin  had  no  direct  connexion  with  these. 

1844  Address  Dentocr.  State  Convent,  Virginia  3  Feb.  in 
Biles'  Register  LXV.  408/1  These  are  our  doctrines—  this 
the  broad  platform  on  which  we  stand.  Here  is  our  confes- 
sion of  faith..  old  as  the  constitution—  old  as  the  days  of 


ridden  country.  Ibid.  I.  79  [A]  true  Liberal — as  opposed  to 
a  technical  or  'platformistic  Liberal.  1891  KIPLING  in  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  25  Nov.  13/2  The  railway  ..  a  'platformless, 
regulationless  necessity.  1803  Daily  Tel.  22  Mar.  5/3  Mr. 
Fowler's  speech  in  introducing  the  measure  was  . .  a  trifle 
'platformy  in  style. 

Pla'tform,  v.    [f.  PLATFORM  rf.] 

tl.  trans.  To  plan,  outline,  sketch,  draw  np  a 
scheme  of.  lit.  and/ff.  Obs. 

i$9«  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.,  Sunn,  xiv,  Vertues  all,  and 
Honours  all  inflame  Braue  mindes  to  platfourme,  and 
redoubted  handes  To  doe  such  deedes.  1593  —  Pierce's 
Snper.Vfks.  (Grosart)  1 1. 186  Conceit,  that  buildeth  Churches 
in  the  Ayer,  and  platformeth  Disciplines  without  stayne,  or 
spott.  1602  FULBECKE  znd  Pt.  Parall.  Ded.,  To  platforme 
a  consummate  and  exemplarie  Parallele  or  Trinomion. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  i.  29  To  grant  that  church  discipline 
is  platformed  in  the  Bible. 

t  2.  To  furnish  (a  building)  with  a  platform : 
see  PLATFORM  sb.  6  b.  Obs. 

1616  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1848)  II.  341  The  said  Thomas  sail 
..  platforme  and  mack  watterthicht  the  haill  heid  of  the 
hous  with  fyne  aisler.  1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  vill.  365  The 
houses.. are  all  buiided  with  mudde,  and  platformed  on 
their  tops.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gefg.  II.  483  Houses,  two 
stories  high,  platformed  at  the  top  for  walking. 


PLATINA. 

3.  To  place  on  or  as  on  a  platform. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystoiu  /-.  I  167  Every  course  must  not 
only  be  tried  singfy  together  upon  the  platform,.  .but  it 
mu.st  have  the  course  next  above  it  put  upon  it.  .  .  and  this  .  . 
amounted  to  the  platforming  of  every  course  twice.  1844 
MRS.  BROWNING  To  Flush  xii,  Platforming  his  chin  On  the 
palm  left  open.  1(44  —  Drama  of  ExiU  txa  Platformed  in 
mid  air. 

4.  intr.  To  speak  on  a  platform. 

1859  LINCOLN  in  Yoiet  (N.  Y.)  n  June  (1896)  4/1  The 
point  of  danger  is  the  temptation  in  different  localities  to 
•  platform  '  for  something  that  will  be  popular  just  there. 
1891  H.  JEPIISON  Platform  II.  543  On  the  iSth  September 
two  Conservative  ex-Ministers  '  platformed  '.  1897  n'tstiu. 
Gaz.  33  Apr.  i/i  She  has  never  appeared  on  any  platform, 
in  any  cause  —  to  '  platform  '  betrays,  in  a  woman,  a  high 
stomach. 

Hence  Fla-tforming  vbl.  sb. 

1504  QAREW)  Huarte'l  Exam.  Witt  viii.  (1616)  108  In 
platforming,  and  building,  which  belong  to  the  imagination. 
1640  T.  WARMSTKY  Adifr.  to  Two  Houses  in  Sight  CH.  * 
Commonw.  Eng.  2  For  the  right  and  just  platforming  of 
your  designs  and  undertakings.  1793  (see  sense  jj.  1891 
H.  JEPHSON  Platform  I.  556  Its  attendant  meetings  and 
Platformings. 

Pla-tformed,  a.  [f.  PLATFORM  sb.  +  -in*.] 
Formed  as  a  platform,  level-topped  ;  elevated  as 
on  a  platform  or  plateau  ;  furnished  with  a  platform. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  267  A  platformd  rocke,  all 
couered  with  .  .  siluer.  Ibid.  x.  498  The  second  soyle  for 
pleasure,  is  the  platformd  Carse  of  Gowry.  1883  American 
VI.  265  An  engine  and  one  platformed  car. 

Pla  tformer.    [f.  PLATFORM  v.  +  -ER'.] 

fl.  One  who  designs  or  devises  a  'platform'; 
a  schemer,  contriver,  plotter.  Obs. 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wits.  (Grosart)  I.  223  The 
Ringleaders  of  leaud  Licentiousnes,  are  more  pestilent,  then 
the  Platformers  of  vaine  Fantasticallity.  1593  BILSON  Govt. 
Christ's  Ch.  Pref.  2  It  was..  a  ridiculous  oversight  in  our 
new  platformers.  1606  G.  W(OODCOCKE)  Lives  Emperors 
in  Hilt.  Ivstinc  Lliv,  These  lesuites  ..  are  the  common 
platformers  for  the  Romish  Church  to  poison  all  the  com- 
monwealths of  Christendome. 

2.  One  who  speaks  on  a  public  platform. 

1891  H.  JEPHSON  PMfonn  II.  p.  ix,  Popular  Platformers. 
foil/,  p.  xi,  Bright  on  the  Chartist  Platformers. 

Plat-fUl,  erron.  for  platful  :  see  PLAT  adv. 

Plathelminth  :  see  PLATVHELMINTH. 

Platic  (plue-tik),  a.  Astral,  [ad.  late  and 
med.L.  plalicus  (Firmicns,  4th  c.)  broad,  general, 
ad.  late  Gr.  wAaTiwot,  -«ot  broad,  diffuse,  f.  nAaTiis 


broad  :  see  -1C.]  Of  an  aspect  :  Not  exact  or 
within  a  degree,  but  within  half  the  sum  of  the 
'  orbs  '  of  the  two  planets  :  opn.  to  PAHTILK  2. 

a  i6»s  FLETCHER  Bloody  Bro.  iv.  li,  Mars  out  of  the  self 
same  house,  (But  another  Sign)  here  by  a  Platique  aspect 
Looks  at  the  Hilege.  1791  SIULY  Occult  Sc.  I.  144  By  a 
platic  aspect  we  are  to  understand  two  planets  so  posited, 
as  to  admit  half  the  degrees  of  each  of  their  own  rays  or 
orbs.  1819  WILSON  Diet.  Astral,  s.v.  Familiaritits,'lbttc 
are  two  kinds  of  approximation  in  familiarities  :  partile  and 
platic.  1896  I.  M.  MANLY  in  Harvard  Studies  V.  112  note. 
Venus  and  \Iars.  .are  in  platic  conjunction  when  less  than 
six  or  eight  degrees  apart. 

Hence  Pla-ticly  adv.,  with  a  platic  aspect. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  ill.  i.  394,  i  among  the  rest, 
platiquely  opposing  ^. 

Platle  (pl^-ti).   Sc.    [dim.  of  PLATE  sb.:  see 
-IE.]    A  little  plate. 
1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  223  Owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an' 


.  Obs.  Also  7  -illo,  8  -ille(?). 
[a.  Sp.  platilla  '  a  sort  of  Silesia  linen  '  ;  ?  dim.  of 
plata  silver.]  (See  quot.  1858.) 
(App.  the  name  in  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  cf.  quot.  1699.) 
1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  u.  no  Thus  far  Ships  come  to 
bring  goods,  especially  European  Commodities  \  viz.  Broad- 
cloth, Serges,  ..  Ghentins.  Platilloes,  Britannias,  Hollandil- 
loes,  Iron-work.  1740  Hist.  Jamaica  xiii.  336  The  chief 
saleable  Goods  are  .  .  ,  Silks,  Platilloes,  all  Sorts  of  Iron-ware. 
1800  Hull  Advertiser  3  May  2/2,  124!  Platilles,  containing 
1364  ells.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Platillas,  a  while 
linen  fabric  made  in  Silesia  for  export  to  America. 

Platin,  platen,  platina,  alleged  name  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  :  see  quots. 

1790  W.  RICHARDSON  Chtm.  Print.  Met.  Arts  167  Platina, 
eight  ounces  of  brass,  and  five  ounces  of  spelter.  1884 
C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Wmkihop  Receipts  Ser.  HI.  16/2  For  button 
brass,  an  alloy  of  8  parts  of  copper  and  5  of  line  is  com- 
monly  used  by  the  Birmingham  makers,  under  the  name  of 
'  platin  '. 

T  Investigation  has  shown  that  no  alloy  is,  or  has  been 
within  memory,  known  in  Birmingham  under  this  name, 
unless  it  was  a  workman's  pronunciation  a!  plating  (metal)  ; 
the  composition  given  is  merely  that  of  ordinary  brass. 

Platin-  (plae-tin),  combining  form  of  PLATINDM 
before  a  vowel,  in  names  of  chemical  compounds, 
as  platinamine,  an  amine  of  platinum;  platin- 
ammonium,  a  compound  of  platinum  and  ammo- 
nium; PLATINIBIDIUM. 

1856  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem.  Ckem.  II.  1066  Salts  of 
Plaunamine.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Ckem.  (ed.  n)  340 
Platinum  tetrachloride  absorbs  four  molecules  of  amir  >nia, 
forming  platinammonium  chloride. 

Platina  (pla-tina,  platrna).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  fa.  Sp.  platina  (platrna)  platinum,  dim. 
from  plata  silver  :  see  -IXE  «.]  The  earlier  name 
of  PLATINUM. 

,750  Pl.il.  Tra«s.  XLVI.  584  Several  Papers  concerning 
a  new  Semi-Metal,  called  Platina.  1754  LEWIS  gU  XL\  1  1  1. 


PLATIHTATE. 

638  The  substance  brought  into  England  under  the  name  of 
platina  appears  a  mixture  of  dissimilar  particles.  1786 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  505  You  have  often  heard  of  the 
metal,  called  platina,  to  be  found  only  in  South  America. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  H.  91  Platina  is  the 
heaviest  body  known  to  exist.  1840  1'enny  Cycl.  XVIII. 
230/2  Platina  or  Platinum  an  important  metal.  [In  the 
article  platina  is  the  only  form  used.]  1865  Pall  Mall  G. 
28  June  7  The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  ever  stolen  any 
platina,  and  said  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge. 

b.   attrib.    (usually  =  Consisting   or    made    of 
platinum)  and  Comb. 

1794  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  388  A  small 
piece  of  purified  white  lac,  in  a  platina  spoon.  1819  CHILDREN 
Client,  Anal.  375  Held  in  a  pair  of  platina  pincers.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Ope  rat.  Mechanic  356  He.  .determined  to  try 
to  draw  platina-wire.  1883  Hardwich's  Photogr.  Chem. 
(ed.  Taylor)  307  To  have  it  [an  enlargement]  made  on  a 
more  stable  and  permanent  base  than  silver,  hence  carbon 
and  platina  printing  find  most  favour  for  such  a  purpose. 

Platina :  see  PLATIN. 

Platinate  (plae-tin/t),.r*.  Chem.  [f.  PLATIN-UM 
-I-  -ATE  l  i  c.]  A  salt  derived  from  platinic  oxide, 
in  which  platinum  is  tetravalent. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Platinate,  term  for  a  combina- 
tion in  which  platinic  oxide  plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  1866 
WATTS  Diet.  them.  IV.  669  A  compound  of  platinic  chloride 
with  platinate  of  calcium. 

Flatinate  (plartinrt),  v.  [f.  PLATIN-UM  + 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  =  PLATINIZE. 

1889  Philos.  Mag.  Dec.  454  The  plates  were  next  plati. 
nated  by  a  process  given  in  Gore's  '  Electro-metallurgy ' 
under  the  name  of '  Rpseleur's  Process  '.  Ibid.,  To  prepare 
the  plates  for  platinating. 

tPla'tine.  Weaving.  Obs.  [a.  F.  platine; 
see  PLATEN.]  A  plate-lead  :  see  q not.  1797. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxi.  (Roxb.)  252/1  The 
Plalines  are  Lead  of  a  halfe  round  forme,  hung  in  strings 
(as  pack  thrid)  which  pass  between  two  cross  sticks ;  these 
strings  goe  to  pullaces  fix  in  the  top  castle  and  so  to  the 
Tradles  and  are  called  Lames  vnder  the  workmans  feet, 


plate-leads,  or  platmes,  are  flat  pieces  of  lead,  of  about  six 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  top,  but 
round  at  the  bottom ;  some  use  black  slates  instead  of  them  : 
their  use  is  to  pull  down  those  lisses  which  the  workman  had 
raised  by  the  treddle,  after  his  foot  is  taken  oft". 
Plating  (pl^-tirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PLATE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PLATE  in  various  senses. 

a.  The  making  or  application  of  metal  plates. 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  139  The  operation  of 

plating.. in  the  manufacture  of  spades  and  shovels.  1890 
W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry^  6%  When  it  comes  to  the  plating — 
the  '  shell  plating  ';  as  it  is  called— the  hand-hammer  has 
still  to  be  brought  into  play. 

b.  The  process  of  coating  with  a  thin  adherent 
layer  of  precious  metal. 

i8»s  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  725  Copper  may 
likewise  be  plated  by  heating  it,  and  burnishing  leaf-silver 
upon  it ;  so  may  iron  and  brass.  This  process  is  called 
French  Plating.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  f,  Arm.  ii.  (1874)  29 
The  decorative  processes  of  plating,  gilding,  and  enamelling. 

c.  See  quot.,  and  cf.  PLATED  2  b. 

1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Jlfanuf.  yi.  197  A  process  termed 
'plating'  which.. consists  in  putting  a  coating  of  silk  on  a 
substratum . .  of  cotton. 

d.  The  shoeing  of  a  horse  with  plates  or  racing- 
shoes.  Also  attrib. 

1840-70  BLAINE  Encyct.  R«r.  Sports  §  1237  In  the  plating 
of  race-horses,  much  caution  is  required  in  the  selection  of 
a  proper  smith.  Ibid.  §  1238  Either  of  these  varieties  of 
plating  shoes. 

e.  Plate-racing. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  7  Nov.  5/3  Frittering  away  its  money  in 
minor  and  unseasonable  plating.  1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit 
Sports  II.  I.  v.  §  i.  429.  1888  Illustr.  Sport.  «,  Dram.  News 
21  Jan.  511/1  Will  they  [young  race-horses]  descend  to  the 
depths  . .,  and  after  a  career  of  plating  turn  up  some  day 
in  a  selling  hurdle-race,  winner  to  be  sold  for  ^50? 

2.  concr.  The  result  or  product  of  this  action. 

a.  An  external  layer  or  sheath  of  plates  ;  sheath- 
ing-plates  collectively. 

J^?..ClL^.f  Paf'  .*  Pr;  "'  '"'.  St-  Edmund's  Shrine 

NG 

-ed 

/IT  o  \-v\f\r~t~~~J    ~, *n    w*tn   Plating.      1895   Outtnr 

(U.b.)  XXVI.  381/1  There  are  five  strakes  of  this  plating 
from  deck  to  garboard. 

b.  The  surface  of  precious   metal  with  which 
copper,  etc.  is  plated.     Also_/ff. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Widow  f,  Marquess  viii,  She .  .dreaded  that 
the  appearance  might  be  deceitful— if  it  were  so,  the  platine 
was  extremely  thick.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  998  Were  it  to 
remain  a  very  little  longer,  the  silver  would  become  alloyed 
with  the  copper,  and  the  plating  be  thus  completely  spoiled 
1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886)  61  The  plating  of  Angli- 
cism  rubs  off. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  'occupied  or  used  in 
plating ' ;  as  plating  liquid,  mill,  trade ;  plating 
bar,  a  bar  made  from  special  pig-iron  for  making 
into  plate-iron  ;  plating  bath,  a  bath  containing 
the  metallic  solution  in  which  articles  to  be  plated 
are  immersed;  plating  hammer,  (a)  a  heavy 
hammer  for  clinching ;  (b)  a  steam-hammer  for 
working  on  armour-plate,  etc. 

1891  Daily  News  13  June  2/7  There  is  a  fair  enquiry  for 
"plating  bars.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Oct.  5/2  Purchasing 
bar  silver  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  *plating 
bath.  1543  Richmond  Wilts  (Surtees)  43,  ij  nalyng  hamers 


968 

ijd.  Item  a  hake  hamer  with  a  *platyng  hamer,  ij<l.  £1865 
G.  GORE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  225/1  A  good  *plaling  liquid  should 
contain  one  equivalent  of  . .  cyanide  of  potassium.  1877 
RAYMO_ND Statist.  Klines  «$•  Mining 358  In  1750.. Parliament 
..prohibited  the  erection  in  America  of  slitting,  rolling,  or 
"plating  mills,  or  steel  furnaces. 


li-  (plse'tini),  Chem.,  combining  form  of 
PLATINUM,  denoting  compounds  in  which  it  has 
its  higher  valency  (cf.  PLATINIC). 

1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  73  Chlorid_e  of  plati- 
num gives  with  chlorohydrate  of  betaine  a  platinichloride 
in  yellow  crystals.  1890  WEBSTER,  Platinichloric. 

Platinic  (plati-nik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PLATIN-UM 
+  -1C.  SoY.platinit/tte.']  Applied  to  those  com- 
pounds of  platinum  in  which  it  exists  in  its  higher 
degree  of  valency,  i.  e.  as  a  tetrad ;  as  platinic 
oxide,  PtO3 ;  platinic  chloride,  PtClj.  Opposed  to 
PLATINOCS.  (Cf.  FEKBIC,  and  see  -1C  I  b.) 

1841  PARNELL  CA««.  Anal.  (1845)  95  The  conversion  of  the 
platinous  oxide  compounds  into  the  platinic  oxide.  1866 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  665  Platinum  forms  two  series  of 
compounds,  the  platinous  compounds  in  which  it  is  diatomic, 
e.g.  PtCla,  PtO,  etc.,  and  the  platinic  compounds  in  which  it 
is  tetratomic,  e.g.  PtCli,  PtOs,  etc.  Ibid.  668  Tetrachloride 
of  Platinum  or  Platinic  Chloride,  Pt'-Cli. 

Flatiniferous  (plsetini-feras) ,  a.  [f.  PLATIN-UM 
+  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  or  yielding  platinum. 

1818-3*  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Platiniferous  sand.  Did.  Nat.  Hist. 
1853  TH.  Ross  Humloldt's  Trav.  III.  xxxii.  312  On  its 
western  slope  lies  the  famous  auriferous  and  platiniferous 
land.  1896  Edttc.  News  (Philad.)  25  Apr.  270  One  bed  of 
platiniferous  lead  ore  is  a  mile  long. 

Flatiniridium  (plse'tiniri-ditfm).  Min.  [f. 
PLATIN-UM  +  IRIDIUM.  ]  A  native  alloy  of  platinum 
and  iridium,  occurring  in  small  grains  or  cubes 
with  truncated  angles,  of  a  white  colour. 

1868  DANA  Mm.  (ed.  5)  n. 

Flatiuite  (plae'tinait).  Chem.  [f.  PLATIN-CM 
+  -ITE  l  4  b.]  A  salt  derived  from  platinons  oxide, 
in  which  platinum  has  its  lower  valency. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  671  Platinous  Oxide.. when 


1878  ABNF.Y  Photogr.   (1881)  157   A  solution  of  'chloro- 
platinite '  of  ^potassium. 

Platinize  (plse'tinsiz),  v.  [f.  PLATIN-UM  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  coat  with  platinum.  Hence 
Pla'tinized  ppl.a.,  Pla-tinizing  vbl.  sb. ;  also 
Platiniza'tion,  the  action  or  process  of  platinizing. 

i8»s  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  721  Porcelain  and 
other  wares  may  be  platinised,  silvered,  tinned,  and  bronzed. 
1841  Mech.  Mag.  XXXVI.  461  The  platinized  silver  battery 
invented  by  Mr.  Smee.  1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  138 
This  toning  may  consist  of  gilding  the  silver  image,  plati- 
nising it,  or  substituting  some  other  metal  for  it. 

Platino-  (plse'tino),  combining  form  of  PLA- 
TINUM ;  spec,  in  Chem.  denoting  compounds  in 
which  it  is  divalent.  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  665.) 

1873  WATTS  Fomnes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  346  The  acid  tartrate 
and  the  platinochloride  being  among  the  least  soluble.  1884 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  I  Mar.  141/1  The  jjlatino-barium  cyanide, 
becomes  highly  luminous  when  inclosed  in  a  tube  and 


Platinode  (pte-tin^d).  Electr.  [f.  PLATIN-UM 
+  Gr.  iiSos  path,  as  in  anode,  cathode,  electrode,  etc.] 
The  negative  plate  or  pole  (cathode)  of  a  voltaic  cell 
(often  consisting  of  platinum).  Opp.  to  ZINCODE. 

1839  NOAD  Electricity  (1849)  162  The  phenomenon  of  the 
transfer  of  the  charcoal  from  one  electrode  to  the  other. . 
was  abundantly  apparent;  taking  place  from  the  zincode 
(or  positive  pole)  to  the  platinode  (or  negative  pole),  c  1865 
J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  1.  194  The  pole  or  terminal,,  .pro^ 
ceeding  from,  and  ending  the  wire  of  the  copper  or  platina 
plate  of  a  battery,  has  been  termed  the  platinode,  or  anode. 

Platinoid(plse-tinoid),o.andj*.  [f.  PLATIN-UM 
+  -OID.]  A.  adj.  Resembling  platinum. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1886  in  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet. 
B.  sb.    [Cf.  metalloid] 

1.  Chem.  Any  metal  of  the  class  comprising  plati- 
num  and   those   commonly  found  in  association 
with  it  and  resembling  it  in  several  properties, 
viz.   iridium,   osmium,  palladium,   rhodium,   and 
ruthenium.     Also  called  platinum  metals. 

1882  in  OGILVIE. 

2.  Name  for  an  alloy  of  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  and 
tungsten,  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  and  resembling 
platinum  in  non-liability  to  tarnish,  etc. 

1885  Engbutrfnr  3  July  I7  Platinoid  is  practically  Ger- 
man silver  with  from  i  to  2  per  cent,  of  tungsten  in  it. 
"?«••?«*  M«ll  C.  2I  Mar.  3/1  Very  fine  wires  of  '  pla. 
ttnoid  ,  or  some  other  convenient  alloy. 

Platino'so-,  combining  form  of  mod.L.  pla- 
tinosus  PLATINOUS. 


PLATITUDE. 

K2PtCl4  (commonly  called  platinum  chloride)  and 
ferric  oxalate,  and  developed  in  a  hot  solution  of 
potassic  oxalate.  Also  attrib. 

1880  Times  5  Oct.  6/6  There  is  now  a  Platinotype  Com- 
pany, as  there  has  long  been  a  Woodburytype  and  an  Auto- 
type. 1881  Athenxum  18  June  817/3  The  Earl  of  Rosse.. 
presented  to  the  Society  photographic  copies  of  the  drawings 
made  by  the  platinotype  process.  1884  rail  Mall  G.  5  Dec. 
2/2  A  print  in  platinotype  which  will  not  fade,  can  be  had. 
b.  A  print  produced  by  this  process. 

1884  Sat.  Rev.  12  July  58/2  Mr.  Keene's  illustrations,  .a 
great  many  of  which  are  '  platinotypes  ' . .  are  very  good. 
1891  Times  20  Oct.  14/1  The  210  platinotypes.  .constitute 
an  exhibition  of  much  beauty  and  interest. 

Platinous (plartin;>s),«.  Chem.  [f.PLATlN  UM 
+  -ous  c.]  Applied  to  those  compounds  of  platinum 
in  which  it  exists  in  its  lower  degree  of  valency, 
i.  e.  as  a  dyad.  Opposed  to  PLATINIC. 

1841  [see  PLATINIC].  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex,,  Berzelius 
terms  Oxydum  platinosum  the  first  degree  of  oxidation  of 
platina ;  Sulphur  flatinosHm  the  first  degree  of  sulphura- 
tion  ;  Sales  platinosi  the  combinations  of  platinous  oxide 
with  the  oxacids.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  667 
Bichloride  of  Platinum  or  Platinous  Chloride,  PtClj.  IMd. 
671  Platinous  Oxide  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  Pt"O.HsO  or 
Pt"H2O2,  by  digesting  platinous  chloride  in  a  warm  solution 
of  potash  and  washing  the  precipitate.  1890  ABNEY  Photogr. 
(ed.  6)  171  A  platinous  salt . .  was  mixed  with  a  ferric  oxalate. 

Platinum  (plse-tinSm).  [mod.L.,  altered  by 
Bergman(followedbyDavy),  from  PLATlNA,in  con- 
formity with  the  names  of  other  metals  in  -«;«.] 

1.  A  somewhat  rare  metal  (at  first  named  PLATINA)  , 
of  a  white  colour  like  silver  but  less  bright,  very 
heavy,  ductile,  and  malleable,  unaffected  by  all 
simple  acids,  and  fusible  only  at  an  extremely  high 
temperature;  used  chiefly  in  chemical  and  other 
scientific  processes.  Chemical  symbol  Pt. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  448  The  ores  of  platinum 
are  very  rare ;  they  have  been  found  only  in  South  America 
and  in  Spain.  Ibid.  449  Platinum  was  first  described  as  a 
peculiar  metal  by  Dr.  Lewis,  in  1754.  1817  N.  ARNOTT 
Physics  I.  10  Platinum  can  be  drawn  into  wire  much  finer 
than  human  hair.  1831  BABBACE  Econ.  Manuf.  xiv.  (ed.  3) 
123  In  Russia  platinum  has  been  employed  for  coin.  1838 
J.  L.  STEPHENS  Trav.  Russia  83/1  The  largest  piece  of 
platinum  in  existence,  from  the  mines  of  Demidoff,  weighing 
10  pounds,  is  here  also  [Hotel  des  Mines,  St.  Petersburg). 
1866  WATTS  Diet.  Cheat.  IV.  665  The  [inalterability  of 


printing  by  which  prints  in  platinum-black  are  ' 
produced,  the  paper  being  prepared  by  coating  j 
with  a  solution  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  I 


forceps  for  blowpipe  experiments,  etc. 
2.  attrib.    a.  Made  or  consisting  of  platinum. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  40/1  Heated  in  a  platinum  spoon 
it  [balsam  of  Peru]  burns  with  a  white  smoke.    1841  PARNELL 
Chtm.  Anal.   (1845)  330  Heated  to  redness  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible.    1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  22  The 
experiment  was  made  with  a  platinum  wire.     1899  CACNEY 
tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  vi.  (ed.  4)  206  A  particle,  .of  the 
cultivation  from  agar  is  taken  on  a  platinum  point. 

b.  Of,  related  to,  containing,  or  combined  with 
platinum ;  as  platinum  compounds,  platinum  ore, 
platinum  salts  ;  with  names  of  other  metals,  de- 
noting alloys,  as  platinum-indium,  -steel;  also 
platinum-black,  a  black  powder  resembling  lamp- 
black, consisting  of  platinum  in  a  finely-divided 
state;  platinum-lamp,  an  incandescent  lamp 
having  the  filament  made  of  platinum  ;  platinum 
metals,  name  for  the  class  of  metals  comprising 
-platinum  and  certain  others  associated  with  it  (see 
PLATINOID  B.  i);  platinum-zinc  a.,  formed  of 
plates  alternately  of  platinum  and  zinc,  as  a 
voltaic  cell. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  511  The  sub- 
stance termed  "platinum  black  furnishes  the  metal  in  a  con- 
dition of  still  more  minute  division.  1878  ABNEY  Photogr. 
157  The  prints  produced  by  this  [platinum]  process  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  as  platinum  black  forms  the 
image,  they  may  be  considered  as  being  far  more  permanent 
than  a  silver  print.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  669 
All  "platinum-compounds  are  reduced  to  spongy  platinum 
in  the  inner  flame  [of  the  blowpipe].  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
No.  2095  Epit.  Med.  Lit.  32  The  author  recommends  electro- 
lysis with  a  *platinum-iridium  needle.  1865  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  III.  974  Ruthenium  and  osmium  differ  from  the  other 
*p!atinum-metals  in  the  degree  of  their  oxidisability.  1849 
D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  247  Analysis  of  "platinum  ore, 
containing,  besides  platinum,  ruthenium, .  .osmium, ..  iri- 
dium,. .palladium,,  .rhodium,.. copper,  and  iron.  1866  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  671  From  most  *platinum-salts  alkalis 
throw  down  basic  double  salts.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
*Platinw>t'Steel,  steel  alloyed  with  jfo  part  of  platinum.  It 
is  said  not  to  be  quite  so  nard  as  silver  steel,  but  tougher. 
1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  157  Pictures  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  *platinum  tetrachloride,  mercuric  chloride,  and 
potassium  dichromate,  &c,  though  greater  exposure  with 
these  is  necessary.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  263  As 
copper  is  a  better  conductor  of  Electricity  than  platinum, 
a  copper-zinc  circuit  ought  to  be  more  efficacious  than  a 
*platinum-zinc  circuit,  which  is  contrary  to  fact. 
Platitude  (plse-titiwd).  [a.  F '. platitude  (Diet. 
Acad.  1694),  f.  plat  PLAT  a.,  on  analogy  of  lati- 
tude, altitude,  etc. :  see  -TUDE.] 
1.  Flatness,  dullness,  insipidity,  commonplace- 
ness  (as  a  quality  of  speech  or  writing). 

1811  Edin.  Rev.  XIX.  276  With  all  the  brevity  and  plati- 
tude imaginable.  1818  Q.  Rev.  XIX.  120  Such  abundance 
of  platitude  and  inanity,  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  Sf  Circ. 
i.  (1874)  12  A  repartee,  .which  has  all  the  profound  plati- 
tude of  medizval  wit. 


PLATITUDINAL. 

2.  A  flat,  dull,  or  commonplace  remark  or  state- 
ment ;  esp.  one  uttered  or  written  with  an  air  of 
importance  or  solemnity. 

1815  SIMOND  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  100  Every  speciea  of  im- 
probability and  platitudes.  1833  SARAH  AUSTIN  Charac. 
Goethe  II.  212  note  36  A  Philister  ..  may,  I  think,  be  para- 
phrased a  man  of  common  places— a  pompous  dealer  in 
identicalisms  and  platitudes.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw. 
II.  xlv.  191  It  is  one  of  those  platitudes  which  are  constantly 
forgotten  or  ignored. 

Platitudinal,  a.  rare.  [As  iff.  L.*pldtitfido, 
-din-  +  -AL  ;  cf.  LATITUDINAL.]  -  PLATITUDINOUS. 

1885  J.  COLEMAN  in  Longm.  Mag.  VII.  76  '  Junius'  failed 
. .  because  it  was  a  platitudinal  play  upon  an  unsavoury 
subject.  1900  Daily  Nc*us  17  Oct.  4/6  His  remarks  do  not 
seem  to  us  wholly  free  from  a  modern  kind  of '  platitudinal 
stodge',  as  he  calls  it,  and  we  fear  that  'platitudinous' 
would,  of  the  two,  be  more  correct. 

Platitudinarian  (plaMiti«dineVrian),  >•>-.  and 
a.  [f.  as  prec.,  after  LATITUDINAWAN.] 

A.  st.  One  who  utters  or  deals  In  platitudes. 
>9fi  Tail's  Mag.  XXII.  531  To  expose  such  showy  plati- 

tudmaruins  as  Tupper.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxii, 
A  political  platitudinarian  as  insensible  as  an  ox  to  every- 
thing he  can't  turn  into  political  capital.  1890  Cornh.  Mag. 
Dec.  580  A  man  of  words  rather  than  of  action,  a  platitu- 
dinarian. 

B.  adj.   Characterized  by  platitude;   addicted 
to  the  use  of  platitudes. 

1866  Contemp.  Rev.  I.  164  Of  all  forms  of  cant  and  plati- 
tude, probably  the  most  unreal  and  platitudinarian.  1884 
Chr.  Commw.  23  Oct.  20/3  All  our  colleges  together 
manufacture  only  platitudinarian  pulpiteers. 

Hence  Platitiidina  rianism. 

'887  A.  J.  GORDON  in  Missionary  Herald  Sept.  367  As 
much  need  to  be  on  their  guard  against  platitudlnafianism 
as  against  latitudinarianism.  1891  J.  B.  ALLEN  in  Academy 
23  Jan.  84/2  One  of  the  most  tiresome  of  the  minor  faults  to 
which  novelists  are  liable  is  platitudinarianism. 

Flatitucliuize  (plietitiK-dinsiz),  v.  [f.  as 
prec.  + -IZE.]  intr.  To  utter  platitudes.  Hence 
Platitudiuiza-tion  (in  quot.  as  if  from  a  trans. 
sense  '  to  impart  a  character  of  platitude  to ')  ; 
Platitu  dinizer,  Flatitu'dinism. 

1885  Sat.  Rev.  7  Feb.  191/2  A  diplomatist,  .is  a  man  who 
retains  the  tradition  and  faculty  of  respectable  platitude. 
Many  men  now  platitudinize,  but  not  as  a  rule  respectably. 

j?*»  ll('!<',}\  Feb'  ,'?9/I  '1',he  ,Elatfo™  platitudinizers.  1893 
rail  Mall  Mag.  II.  351/2  He  moves  platitudinising  and 
attitudinising  through  a  play.  1895  ZANGWILL  Master  441 
Art— the  last  of  the  rebels  against  the  platitudinisation  of 
life.  1897  Strand  Mag.  Aug.  179  He  has  a  rich  gift  of  what 
an  eminent  American  calls  '  plamudinizing '.  The  word 
is  most  effective  as  indicating  a  constant  ever  fed  supply  of 
pointless  words,  wrapped  up  in  cotton  woolly  sentences. 
1903  Ch.  Times  12  June  747/2  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury departed  a  little  from  the  area  of  phtitudinism,  when 

..he  alluded  to  the  '  passive  resistance  '  movement. 

Platitudinous  (pLoetitiK-dinas),  a.   [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ous ;  cf.  multitudinous.']  Characterized  by 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  platitude  ;  full  of  platitudes; 
of  a  person,  uttering  or  writing  platitudes. 

i86a  Illustr.  Land.  News^  n  Jan.  51/1  The  bulk  of  the 
speech  is  somewhat  platitudinous.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
i*  Library  I.  232  Schiller's  excellent  but  remarkably  plati- 
tudinous peasants  in  '  William  Tell '.  1881  TRAILL  Sterne  v. 
56  'Ihe  Sermons  are  . .  of  the  most  commonplace  character, 
platitudinous  with  the  platitudes  of  a  thousand  pulpits. 

Hence  Platitu  dinonsly  adv.,  Platitu-dinous- 
Mtt. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  28  Aug.  201/1  The  consequences  are  . .  an 
extreme  tenuity  of  thought  and  an  excessive  platitudinous- 
ness  of  expression.  1891  Daily  News  21  May  2/2  His  ora- 
tions are  enormously,  portentously,  platitudinously  dull 

t  Pla-tlingS,  adv.  06s.  [f.  PLAT  a.  +  -lings  • 
see  -LINO  2.]  Flat,  flatly,  Mailings. 

'447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  69  He  home  went  on  to 
iis  plas  And  fel  down  platlyngys  sorwyng  hevely.  1535 

STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  329  Sic  ane  straik  vpoun  him  sone 
scho  set,  Quhill  that  scho  fefd  him  platlingis  on  that  plane. 

t  Pla'tly,  adv.  06s.  [f.  PLAT  a.  +  -LY  2. ]  In 
a  plat  mnnner ;  flatly,  bluntly,  plainly,  directly. 

f'374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  737  (786)  This  Troylus  right 

latly  for  to  seyn  Is  |?urgh  a  goter,  by  a  preuy  wente  Into 
my  chambre  ycome.  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  P948  pou  must 

|11  it  platly  be  it  neuer  so  foul  ne  so  horrible,   c  1407  LYDG. 

Keson  f,  Sens.  1480  For  ther  is  platly  non  that  may  Dis- 

KIP  h'r  byddyng.  1549  HOOPER  Declar.  10  Command,,,. 

.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  325  A  great  number,  that  say,  not 

latly  and  plainly, '  there  is  no  God ':  but  by  certain  circum. 
Mentions  and  paraphrases.  1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist. 

j.  ™     °  nobk  fame'  a5  Platly  doth  appeare. 
•Pla-tness.  Obs.    [f.  PLAT  a.  +  -NESS.]    Flat- 
ness, plainness. 

1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Platnesse,  plattevr. 

Platode  fate-Und),  a.  Zool.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
7r\aT-us  broad  +  -ODE,  after  cestode,  etc.]  =  next. 

•rlatoid  (plse-toid),  a.  Zool.    [f.  as  prec.  4-  -OID, 
:er  cestoid,  trematoid,  etc.]     Of  a  flattened  form, 
as  the  worms  of  the  gronp  Platyhelminthes. 

'894  W.  S.  WINDLE  in  Pot.  Sc.  Monthly  XLIV.  454 
Besides  larvae,  numerous  adult  forms,  as.  .platoid  worms  . 
are  collected. 

Platometer  (platp-mftai).  [f.  Gr.  v\ttTot 
breadth  +  -METER.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
areas :  =  PLAXIHETER. 

'851  SANG  in  Trans.  Scot.  Soc.  Arts  IV.  119  Description 
a  platometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  areas  of 
•es  drawn  on  paper.     1865  BALFOUR  Ibid.  VII.  198  A 
new  form  of  platometer. 
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t  PlatO'inetry.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-MKTKY.]  The  art  of  measuring  trie  breadth  of 
some  (distant  or  inaccessible)  object. 

1570  DEE  Math  Pre/.  aiijb,  It  informeth  the  measurer, 
how  Broad  any  thing  is,  which  is  in  the  measurers  vew  •  so 
it  be  on  Land  or  Water:  and  may  be  called  Platometrie.' 

t  Plato-nian.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  iudT<w  Plato  + 
-IAN.]  -  PLATONIST. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van,  Aries  68  b,  Whiche 
was  the  Plalonians  opinion.  1611  A.  STAFFORD  Niobe  80 

he  Platomans  were  so  enamoured  of  this  amiable  goddess. 

Platonic  (plaVnik),  a.  and  sb.    [ad.  L.  Pla- 
tSnicus,  a.  Gr.  nAaram/n!;,  f.  Tl\in<av  Plato  :   see 
-ic.     Cf.  F.  Platonique  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Plato,  a  famous  philosopher 
of  ancient  Greece  (B.C.  c  429-^347),  or  his  doctrines; 
conceived  or  composed  after  the  manner  of  Plato. 


PLATONIST. 

the  soule  of  the  worlde.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Comm.  II. 
looi  Platomkes  or  Academikes  conceived  more  of  God,  and 
pure  spirue.s,  but  thought  both  corporal  and  spiritual 
creatures  were  coelemal  with  God.  1707  in  Hearne  Collect 
13  June  (O.  H.  S.)  11.  20  The  Primitive  Fathers  were 
Platonicks  in  their  comments  upon  the  Scriptures.  1738 
tLlz.  CARTER  tr.  Epictetus  Introd.,  The  Platonics.. do  yet, 
with  the  Stoics,  constantly  maintain  fate. 

2.  A  Platonic  lover  (see  A.  t  b).  ?  Oh. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Cm.  Poems,  etc.  (1677)  157  Sure  at  this 
Grate  those  Chrisom  Lovers,  call'd  Plalonicks,  had  their 
first  Training.  1711  AutrrmOT  John  Bull  L  viii,  Very 
pretty,  indeed  \  A  wife  must  never  go  abroad  with  a  Platonic 
to  see  a  play  or  a  ball  \  1737  M"5-  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry 
*f'aiK"  ('7671  II-  291  Till  they  dwindle  into  that  stage 
of  life,  when,  and  when  only,  lovers  become  Platonics  indeed. 

3.  (Usually//.)  Platonic  love ;  the  acts  or  doings 
of  a  Platonic  lover. 

1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  xvii,  Are  they  out  o'  Ihe 
horn-book  of  platonics  yet?    1836  F.  MAHONY  Ret.  Father 
"     *  Kn  "*        at  *""  *»»»'«  .«»»    »~  -       »  -'  "'-.tonic  he 
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World  i.  (1684)  173  'Twas  an  Old  Platonick  Principle,  that 
there  is  in  some  part  of  the  World  such  a  place  where  Men 
might  be  Plentifully  Nourished,  by  the  Air  they  Breath. 
1697  EVELYN  Numism.  vii.  235  More  like  a  Platonic  Notion. 
1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  i.  iii.  (1876)  39  That  compre- 
hensive philosophy,  which  was  reduced:  to  system  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  then  went  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Platonic,  or  Eclectic,  1875  JOWE TT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  240  The  Ion,  like  the  other  earlier  Platonic  Dialogues. 
1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  435  The  Platonic  expression  Idea  is 
usually  rendered  Universal  conception. 

b.   Of  a  person :    Holding  or  maintaining  the 
doctrines  of  Plato ;  that  is  a  follower  of  Plato. 

a  1654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  53  The  first  Christians 
many  of  them  were  Platonick  Philosophers.  1831  I.  TAYI  OR 
Pref.  Ess.  to  Edwards'1  Freed.  Will  iii.  50  Commencing 
with  the  Platonic  fathers,  and  ending  with  the  last  writers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Calvmistic  controversy. 

2.  Applied  to  love  or  affection  for  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  of  a  purely  spiritual  character,  and 
free  from  sensual  desire.  Hence  in  various  allu- 
sive applications. 

[Amor  platonicus  was  used  synonymously  with  amor 
socraticus  by  Ficinus(the  Florentine  Marsilio  Ficino,  1433- 
99>,  president  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici's  Accademia  Platonica,  to 
denote  the  kind  of  interest  in  young  men  with  which  Socrates 
was  credited  :  cf.  the  last  few  pages  of  Plato's  Symposium. 
As  thus  originally  used,  it  had  no  reference  to  women. 
(Prof.  I.  Bywater.)) 

'636  DAVENANT  (title)  The  Platonick  Lovers,  c  1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  VI.  203  The  Court  affords  little  news 
at  present,  but  that  ther  is  a  love,  call'd  Platonick  love, 
which  much  swayes  there  of  late.  It  is  a  love  . .  [that]  con- 
sists in  contemplation  and  idxas  of  the  mind,  not  in  any 
carnall  fruition.  1631  STANLEY  (titlt)  A  Platonick  Discourse 
Upon  Love.  Written  in  Italian  by  John  I'icus  Mirandula. 
1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  355  Platonic  Love  is  the 
Love  of  Beauty  abstracted  from  all  sensual  Applications 
and  desire  of  Corporal  Contact.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
DI  *  •'  lxxv".'-  *38>  '  ?m  convinced,  and  always  was,  that 
Platonic  love  is  Platonic  nonsense.  1857  LEWES  Biograph. 
Hist.  Philos.  195  Love  is  the  longing  of  the  Soul  for  Beauty; 
the  inextinguishable  desire  which  like  feels  for  like,  which 
the  divinity  within  us  feels  for  the  divinity  revealed  to  us 
in  Beauty.  This  is  the  celebrated  Platonic  Love,  which, 
from  having  originally  meant  a  communion  of  two  souls, 
and  that  in  a  rigidly  dialectical  sense,  has  been  degraded  to 
the  expression  of  maudlin  sentiment  between  the  sexes. 
1861  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Bradford  Advertiser  8  Mar.6/i 
As  well  might  be  said  that  Tories  of  the  olden  time  only 
fought  for.  .a  Platonic  love  for  rotten  boroughs. 
b.  Feeling  or  professing  Platonic  love. 
1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  163  The  Mother-in-Law  of 
Forestus,  a  fruitful!  woman,  would  not  match  her  daughters 
to  Platonique  men.  1709  STEELB  Toiler  No.  32  r  3  This 
Order  of  Platonick  Ladies  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  peculiar 
Manner  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Sex.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire 
43  She  had  ridiculed  the  pedantical  women  and  platonic 
gallants  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  as  the  Jansenists  of  love. 
3.  t  a.  Platonic  bodies  (Geom.) :  a  former  name 
for  the  five  regular  solids  (tetrahedron,  cube,  octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron,  icosahedron).  Obs. 
tW  see  PLATONICAL  3).  01696  SCARBURGH  Euclid 


Plato  nical,  a.  1 0bs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
1.   =  PLATONIC  A.  i. 

1561  T.  NORTON  tr.  Cahiin's  fast.  I.  xiv.  (1634)  69  Lei  us 
!?-«M"  £rsak°  lha'  Platonicall  philosophy.   1641  H.  MORE 


(title)  A  Platonical  Song  of  the  Soul.    1758  ELIZ.  CARTER 


Platonick  Bodies.     See  Regular  Bodies. 

b.  Platonic  year :  a  cycle  imagined  by  some 
ancient  astronomers,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  supposed  to  go  through  all  their  possible  move- 
ments and  return  to  their  original  relative  positions 
(after  which,  according  to  some,  all  events  would 
recur  in  the  same  order  as  before) ;  sometimes 
identified  with  the  period  of  revolution  of  the 
equinoxes  (about  25800  years  :  see  PRECESSION). 

1639  FULLER  Holy  Warv.  xxviii.  278  Except  the  Platonick 
yeare,  turning  the  wheel  of  all  actions  round  about,  bring  the 
spokeof  this  Holy  warre  back  again.  1658  Pfm.uts,  Platonick 
1  tar,  i.  the  space  of  36000  years.  1684  T.  BURNET  The. 
Earth  n.  149  Call'd  the  Platonick  year.as  if  Plato  had  been 
the  first  author  of  that  opinion  j  but  that's  a  great  mistake. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Platonic  year,  or  the  great  year, 
is .  .the  space  wherein  the  stars  and  constellations  return  to 
their  former  places,  in  respect  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
Platonic  year,  according  to  Tycho  Brahe,  is  25816  i  accord- 
ing to  Ricciolus  25920;  according  to  Cassini  24800  years. 
1867-77  G-  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  Voc.  Defin.  919. 

B.   sb.     [Cf.   F,   Platonique  (1486    in   Godef. 
Compl.}.] 

1 1.  A  follower  of  Plato ;  a  Platonist.  06s. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  ii.  6  The  Platonicks  called  the  same 
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to  divide  matter  from  substance  and  look  upon  things  sensible 
as  not  sensible,  has  led  to  all  the  Pythagorean  and  Pla- 
tonical inventions,  which  he  regards  with  so  much  dislike 

2.  =  PLATONIC  A.  2. 

1636  DAVENANT  Platonic  Lovers  Wks.  (1673)  414  Since  not 
..amongst  you  all  He  can  find  one  will  prove  Platonical 
1813  BVRON  Juan  ix.  Ixxvi,  The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love 
Platonical. 

3.  *-  PLATONIC  A.  3. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.,  Math.  Disc.  Pref.,  I  haue  thought 
good  to  adioyne  this  Treatise  of  the  5  Platonicall  bodies. 
Ibid.,  The  flue  bodyes  Regulare  or  Platonicall.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Platoniial  year  (annus  platonicus)  is  every 
35oooth.  year,  when  some  Philosophers  imagined,  all  persons 
and  things  should  return  to  the  same  state  as  now  they  are. 
Hence  Plato  nically  adv. ;  Plato-jiicalness. 
1636  DAVENANT  Platonic  Lartrs  Wks.  (1673)  404  The 
Turk  !  Is  he  platonically  given  ?  a  1639  WOTTON  Life  Dk. 
Buckingham  in  Reliq.  (1651)  77  To  mould  him  as  it  were 
Platonically  to  his  own  Idea.  1668  G.  C  in  H.  More  Dir. 
Dial.  Pref.  i.  (1711)  6  Which  therefore  agrees  well  with  the 
Platomcalness  of  Cuphophron's  Genius.  1826  Q.  Rev. 
XXXIV.  432  Madame  de  Montesson  was  platonically 
Jealoofc 

t  Platonician.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  platonicien 
(Oresme  I4thc.\  f.  L.  Platonic  us  PLATONIC  :  see 
-IAN  :  cf.  mechanician]  -  PLATONIST. 

1741  tr.  D'Argens'  Chinese  Lett,  xxxviii.  289  The  Plato- 
nicians  suppose  that  God  and  Matter  were  the  Principles 
of  all  Beings.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  4  F.  xiii.  I.  399  The 
new  Platonicians.. exhausted  their  strength  in  the  verbal 
disputes  of  metaphysics.  1819  K.  DIGBY  Broadst.  Hon.  I. 
Gode/ridus  157  Philo  a  celebrated  philosopher  among  the 
Platonicians. 

Platonicism  (platp-nisiz'm).  rare.  [f.  PLA- 
TONIC +  -ISM.]  —  PLATONISM  3. 

a  1678  H.  SCOUGAL  Wks.  (1765)  333  Many  naughty  affec- 
tions do  shelter  themselves  under  the  plausible  title  of 
Platonicism.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  Ixxvii. 
485  She  little  depended  upon  Platonicism  in  him. 

t  Plato-nicker.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PLATONIC  + 
-EB  l.]  =  PLATONIST. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  John  i.  i  note,  This  first  sentence  of 
the  Gospel  not  only  the  faithful  but  the  Platonickers  did  so 
admire,  .that  they  wished  it  to  be  written  in  gold. 

Platonism  (pl/i-toniz'm).  [ad.  mod.L.  pla- 
tonism-us,  f.  Gr.  nXarov  Plato:  see  -ISM.  So 
mod.F '.  platonisme  (Diet.  Acad.  1762).] 

1.  The  philosophy  or  doctrine  of  Plato,  or  of  his 
followers. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  146  Platonisme,  Plaionismus.  164* 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  Pref.,  Those  that  are  rightly 
acquainted  witn  Platonisme,  will  accept  of  that  small  pains. 
1781  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  1. 1.  n  That,  .was  introduced 
from  the  principles  of  platonism  afterwards.  1806  KNOX  & 
JEBB  Corr.  1.  283  Thinking  as  I  do,  that  platonism  was 
prepared  providentially,  not  only  as  preliminary  to  Christian 
piety,  but  as  a  kind  of  fermenting  principle,  to  act  occasion- 
ally in  reinvigorating  it.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860) 
I.  52  Platonism  in  Philo  does  for  Judaism  what  it  was  soon 
to  do  for  Christianity. 

2.  (with  //.)   A  doctrine  or  tenet  of  Platonic 
philosophy ;  a  saying  of,  or  like  those  of,  Plato. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  400  He  overthrown 
one  great  Platonisme.  Ibid.  694  A  philosopher  came  to  him 
and  expounded  certaine  Platonismes  unto  him.  1845  R. 
CHOATE  Amer.  Bar  in  Addresses  (1878)  165  Hear  the 
striking  platonisms  of  Coleridge. 

3.  The  doctrine  or  practice   of  Platonic  love. 
(Cf.  PLATONICISM.) 

1781  ALEXANDER  Hist.  Women  I.  vii.  233  The  Troubadour 
. .  was  not  always  satisfied  with  pure  platonism,  and 
frequently  debauched  the  virgin  or  the  wife  whom  he 
attended.  1893  SALTUS  Madam  Sapphira  59  For  that 
reason  . .  platonic  affection,  or,  more  exactly,  reciprocal 
platonism,  is  discoverable  only  among  married  people. 

Platonist  (pl<?''tonist).  [ad.  med.L. platanista 
(1286  in  Catholicon},  f.  Gr.  n\drair  Plato:  see 
-1ST.]  A  follower  of  Plato;  one  who  holds  the 
doctrines  or  philosophy  of  Plato. 

1549  LATIMER  6th  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  *V(Arb.)  166  He  (St. 
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PLATONISTIC. 

Augustine]  became  of  a  Maniche  and  of  a  platoniste  a  good 
Christian.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  147  Platoniste,  Platonista. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  944  As  for  Love,  the  Platonists,  (some 
of  them,)  go  so  farre  as  to  hold  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lover, 
doth  passe  into  the  spirits  of  the  Person  Loved.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.  36  Vpon  which  Occasion  we  take 
notice  of  a  Double  Platonick  Trinity;  the  One  Spurious 
and  Adulterated,  of  some  latter  Platonists;  the  Other  True 
and  Genuine,  of  Plato  himself,  Parmenides,  and  the  Ancients. 


Plato  Wks.  (ftohn)  I.  310  Hamlet  is  a  pure  Platonist. 
b.  A  Platonic  lover.     Also  attrib. 

1756  (title)  Memoirs  of  a  Young  Lady  of  Quality,  a  Pla- 
tonist. 1895  Westm.  Gaz.  6  July  3/3  The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  sympathetic  view  of  a  warm-hearted 
woman  in  her  relations  with  a  platonist  husband. 

Hence  Platonl-stic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Platonists  or  of  Platonism. 

1859  W.  KEY  Lect.  on  St.  August.  12  He  was  speaking 
with  an  aged  Christian  about  some  Platontstic  books. 

Platoilize  (pL?-tonaiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  TrAaTawi- 
£«i'  (Origen),  f.  nKarwv  Plato  :  see  -IZE.  So  F. 
platoniser  (« 1587  in  Godefroy).] 

1.  intr.    To  follow  the  doctrine  of  Plato;   to 
philosophize  after  the  manner   of  Plato ;  to  be 
a  Platonist. 

1608  HIERON  Defence  n.  157*  Aust.  did  platonize  a  little,  we 
maie  sale,  this  D.  doth  platonize  a  greate  deale  more.  1610 
HI-ALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  649  Philo  either  Platonized 
or  Plato  Philonized.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  27. 
457  Macrobius  plainly  Platonized,  asserting  a  Trinity  of 
Archical  or  Divine  Hypostases.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
A  rians  i.  iii.  (j  876)  40  The  grave  imputation . .  of  considering 
the  Son  of  God  inferior  to  the  Father,  that  is,  of  Platonizing 
or  Arianizing. 

2.  To  act  as  Platonic  friends,  nonce-use. 

1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  III.  119  If  I  could  venture  to 
invent  a  word  . .  I  would  say,  that  we  will  '  platonize  ' 
together,  under  the  constant  guidance  of  nature  and 
philosophy. 

3.  trans.   To  give  a  Platonic  character  to;   to 
render  Platonic. 

1850  GROTE  Greece  ll.  Ixviii.  VIII.  556  Of  the  ethical 
dialogues  much  may  be  probably  taken  to  represent  Sokrates 
more  or  less  platonized.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  I.  148 
The  record  of  this  conversation,  nodoubt . .  largely  Platonized. 

Hence  Pla'tonized,  Pla'tonizing  ppl.  adjs. ; 
also  Platoniza-tion,  the  action  of  Platonizing  or 
condition  of  being  Platonized  (in  quot.,  in  sense 
2)  ;  Pla-tonizer,  one  who  Platonizes,  a  Platonist. 

1843  fraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  277  Their  passion  for  the 
danseuse  having,  in  the  meantime,  metempsychosed  itself 
into  a  "platonisation.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  <y  Met.  Philos. 
in  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1847)  II.  638/1  The  warrior  lived  on 
through  the  days  of  Julian,  lived  to  see  the  utmost  done  that 
could  be  done  for  *PIatonized  paganism.  1734  A.  YOUNG 
Idolatrous  Corrupt.  I.  109  Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  a  great 
"Platonizer,  calls  the  Stars  Divine  Images,  and  incorruptible 
and  immortal  Souls.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  Worldi.  v.  241  The 
second  Hyppstasis  whom  the  Platonists  called  the  row,  and 
the_  ^Platonizing  Apostle  the  Aoyo* .  1827  MOORE  Epicur. 
xvii,  The  platomsing  refinement  of  Philo.  1885  W.  WALLACE 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  267/2  The  materials  of  the  work.. are 
conceived  in  a  Platonising  spirit. 

t  Plato-nne.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Formed  as  a  F. 
fern,  of  Platan  Plato :  cf.  baron,  baronne.']  lit.  A 
female  Plato :  in  quot.  a  female  adherent  of  the 
doctrine  of  Platonic  affection. 

1709  SWIFT  Toiler  No.  32  f  2,  I  am  fallen  desperately  in 
Love  with  a  profess'd  Platonne,  the  most  unaccountable 
Creature  of  her  Sex. 

Platoon  (plat/?n),  sb.  Forms:  7-8  plotton, 
8  plat-,  plottoon,  8-  platoon,  [ad.  F.  peloton 
(ijthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm. ,  pron.  plotoh)  little  ball, 
platoon,  dim.  oipelote:  see  PELLET  sbl  and  -DON.] 

1.  Mil.  A  small  body  of  foot-soldiers,  detached 
from  a  larger  body  and  operating  as  an  organized 
unit ;  variously  applied :  see  quots.  (ods.) ;  spec,  half 
a  company,  a  squad,  a  tactical  formation  preserved 
in  some  armies  for  purposes  of  drill,  etc.  (Obs.  in 
the  British  Army.) 

Formerly  volley-firing  was  done  by  platoons  :  cf.  b. 


b.  trans/.  A  number  of  shots  fired  simultane- 
ously by  a  platoon  or  body  of  men  ;  a  volley. 
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I       1706  FAROUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  in.  ii,  I  tell  you  what, 
t     I'll  make  love  like  a  platoon.     1747  Centl.  Mag.  317  The 

Welsh  fuzileers  fired  two  platoons  upon  the  Dutch.  18x7  M. 
<  WILKS  Hist.  Sk.  S.  India  (1869)  II.  xxxiii.  145  Threw  in  a 
;  regular  platoon  on  the  flank  which  killed  the  officer  com- 
!  manding.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  298  These  can  fight 

in  line  and  fire  a  platoon  as  well  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
fig.    1775  SHERIDAN  St.  Pair.  Day  i.  i,  2  Sol.  We'll  argue 

in  platoons.  3.  Sol.  Ay,  ay,  let  him  have  our  grievances  in 
I  a  volley. 

t  c.  Short  for  platoon  exercise.  Obs. 
1796  Instr.  ff  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  251  After  the  manual 

and  platoon,  the  battalion  remains  formed  at  close  order, 

and  the  major  returns  to  his  post  in  the  rear.    1816  '  Quiz ' 

Grand  Master  H.  50. 

2.  Jig.  A  squad  ;  a  company  or  set  of  people. 
1711  Ace.  Lust  Distemper  of  T.  Whigg  n.  44  Tom.. 

danc'd  away  the  Hays  with  them  in  regular  Plattoons.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  100  To  love  the  little  platoon  we 
belong  to  in  society,  is  the  first  principle  (the  germ  as  it 
were)  of  publick  affections.  1837  W,  IRVING  Capt.  Bonne- 
ville  (1849)  376  This  is  played  by  two  parties  drawn  out  in 
opposite  platoons  before  a  blazing  fire.  1841  EMERSON  Lect., 
Titties  Whs.  (Bohn)  II.  250  If  you  speak  of  the  age,  you 
mean  your  own  platoon  of  people. 

3.  attrib.,  as  platoon  drill,  exercise,  fire,  firing; 
also  humorously  platoon  swearing  (=  utterance  of 
a  '  volley '  of  oaths,  quot.  1793). 

1793  LAW  in  E.  A.  Bond  Trial  Wamn  Hastings 
(1860)  III.  266  After  having  tried  his  hand  to  hit  the  mark 
twice  alone,  then  he  indulged  in  platoon  swearing.  1796 
Instr.  f,  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  251  The  major  closes  rear 
ranks  for  the  platoon  exercise.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  Ii, 
Nature  seems  to  expect  the  thunder-burst,  as  a  condemned 
soldier  waits  for  the  platoon-fire  which  is  to  stretch  him  on 
theearth.  1899  AllbuttsSyst.  Med.  VI.  514  The  discharg- 
ing  [of  neurons]  may  take  place  by  platoon  firing  or  by 
company  firing,  or  by  desultory  rank  firing  . .  the  general 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  platoon  firing. 

Hence  fPlatoo'n  v.  intr.,  to  fire  a  volley  ;  alsoy?f . 

1706  FAROUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  in.  ii,  I'll  kneel,  stoop, 
and  stand,  faith ;  most  ladies  are  gained  by  platooning. 
1780  S.  J.  PRATT  Emma  Corbett  (ed.  4)  II.  46  The  veteran 
Carbines,  after  having  platooned  and  pioneered  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  . .,  could  keep  the  field  no  longer. 

Flatojpic  (plat()-pik),  a.  Craniom.  [irreg.  f. 
Gr.  TrAorus  broad  +  unf',  air-  face  +  -1C.]  •=  Platyopic 
(the  etymological  form) :  see  PLATY-. 

1885  jrnl.  ofAnthrop.  Inst.  156  The  cranial  characters 
of  the  Yahgans.  .platopic,  mesoprosopic,  and  mesognathous. 
Plato  S-,platO  SO-.  Chem.  Formative.shortened 
from  PLATINOS(O-,  forming  names  of  compounds 
in  which  platinum  is  bivalent,  as  plato-samine, 
NH2Pt,  the  ammonia-base  supposed  by  Gerhardt 
to  exist  in  the  ammonio-platinous  compounds 
(Watts)  ;  platosammo-uium,  the  group  Pt.  2NH3 
(as  in  platosammonium  chloride,  Pt.  2NH3C1), 
platosodiammo'nium,  the  group  Pt.  2N2H,  (as  in 
plalosodiammonium  chloride,  Pt.  2N2H|,C1). 

1856  MILLER  Elm.  Cliem.  II.  1066  Salts  of  Platosamine 
(Reiset's  second  base)  ..  Hydrochlorate  of  platosamine 
(yellow)  PlH3N  .  CI.  1857  Ibid.  III.  260  The  two  platinum 
bases  from  pyridine  are  : — Platinopyridine . .  Platosopyridine. 
1865  MANSFIELD  Salts  455  '  Reiset's  second  Platinum  base ' . . 


monia,  forming  platosammonium  chloride. 

t  Plat-roof.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  ^pl.  platrowes. 
[f.  PLAT  a.  +  ROOF  so.]  A  flat  roof. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  194  pel  shulden  preche 
opinli  upon  platrowes  of  housis. 

Platt,  platte,  obs.  forms  of  PLAT. 

Pla'tted,///.  a.  [f.  PLAT  ».3  + -ED  1.]  Formed 
into  or  made  of  plaits ;  =  PLAITED  2. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  283/1  Plattyd,  jmplicalta,  jntricatns. 
IS97  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  ii,  A  plattid  hiue  of  straw. 
1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  255  Shjelds, . .  made  of  platted 
oysiers.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  239  Who  wore  the  platted 
thorns  with  bleeding  brows.  1885  Miss  BRADDON  WyllarcTs 
Weird  II.  142  A  head  crowned  with  masses  of  platted  hair. 

Flatten  (plse-t'n),  v.  Also  7  platen,  [f.  PLAT 
a.  +  -EN  5.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  flat,  to  flatten.   Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  19/2  Thatchers 
Termes..  .Platen  the  sids  down. 

2.  To  rivet  or  clinch  a  nail,  by  turning  down  the 
point.  Sc.  1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

3.  To  form  into  a  plate. 

1875  KNIGHT Dict.Mech.,PlatteningGlass,  the  operation 
of  forming  glass  into  sheets  or  plates. 

Platter1  (plae-tat).  Now  chiefly  arch.  Forms: 
4-6  plater,  5  platere,  (6  Sc.  plaitter),  6-  platter. 
[ME.  plater  a.  b$ .  plater  (Bozon),  deriv.  of  plat 
dish.]  A  flat  dish  or  plate  for  food  ;  in  later  usage 
often  a  wooden  plate. 

13..  Coeriie  L.  1490  Bye  us  vessel  gret  plente,  Dysschys, 
cuppys  and  sawsers,  Bolles,  treyes,  and  platers,  c  1330 
Arth.  f,  Merl.  2270  Alder-next  his  side  he  sat,  And  of  his 
dische  and  Dialer  at.  138*  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxiii.  25  Woo 
to  sou,  scribis  and  Pharisees,  ipocritis,  that  maken  clene 
that  thing  of  the  cuppe  and  plater,  that  is  with  outforth. 
£1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxlv.  153  pe  grettest  prelate., 
lays  it  apon  a  grete  plater  of  siluer.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  26 
Ete  his  mete  out  of  platers  and  dysshes  of  tree  and  of  wode. 
1511  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  §  7  Untrue  . .  Workmanship,  .in 
Platters,  Chargers,  Dishes.  15*6  TINDALE  Matt.  xiv.  8 
Geve  me  here  John  baptistes  heed  in  a  platter.  1571  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  118  Plaitter  nor  pois  we  neuer  left 
ane  plak.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Impr.  (1746) 
235  Fish  coming  out  of  a  Pan  is  not  to  be  covered  with 


PLATY-. 

a  Platter,  lest  the  Vapour  congealed  in  the  Platter  drop 
down  again  upon  the  Fish.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trail.  196  While 
his  lov'd  partner . .  Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board 
1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  \.  58  Half  a  dozen  great  Delft 
platters,  hung,  .by  way  of  pictures.  1851  LAYARD  Pop.  Ace. 
Discov.  Nineveh,  vii.  123  The  girls  . .  returned,  each  bearing 
a  platter  of  fruit  which  they  placed  before  me. 

b.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flatter-case,  -mat, 
-mouth,  -plate  ;  platter-shaped  adj. ;  platter-face, 
a  broad,  round,  flat  face;  so  platter-faced  a.; 
platter-foot  dial.,  a  flat  foot. 

'793  SMEATON  Edystonc  L.  §  303  In  the  kitchen .. were 
two  settles  with  lockers,  a  dresser  with  drawers,  two  cup- 
boards, and  one  "platter  case.  i6ai  BURTON  Atiat.  Mel.  in. 
ii.  IV.  i.  (1651)  510  Though  she.  -have  a  swoln  Juglers  *plat- 
ter  face,  or  a  thin,  lean,  chilly  face.  1675  COTTON  Sioffet 
Scoft  116  Her  pale,  full-moon,  platter  face.  1533  UDALL 
f'lowres  Lat.  St.  199  b,  That  reed  heeded,  grey  eyed,  'plater- 
faced,  and  hawkenosed  wenche.  1707  J.  STEVENS  Ir.  Que- 
vedo'sCom.  Wks.  (1709)  391  The  Platter-fac'd  Deity  Bacchus. 
1834  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Bubbles  Bnmnen  7  Holland  is  but 
a  platter-faced,  .country,  after  all  1897  F.  T.  JANE  Lord- 
ship,  Passen  «$•  We  xix.  213  She.,  set  out  as  brave  a 
*platter-foot  as  a  man  could  wish  for  to  see.  1567  GOLDINC 
Child's  Met.  xv.  (1593)  360  At  his  nostrils  and  His  *platter 
mouth  did  puffe  out  part  of  sea  upon  the  land.  1871  G. 
MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  xv,  He  and  the  dog  took  alternate 
bites  off  a  *platter-shaped  cake. 

Platter2,  [f.  PLAT  v.'A  +  -EB!.]  One  who  or 
that  which  plats  or  plaits  ;  a  plaiter. 

1818  TODU.  Platter..  2  [from  To  flat.]  One  who  plats 
or  weaves.  Hence  1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Fla-tterful.  [f.  PLATTEBJ-H  -FUL.]  As  much 
as  a  platter  will  contain. 

1611  COTGR.,  PlatcUi,  a  platterfull,  or  dish  full  a  1693 
Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  xiv.  114  There  have  you  a  large 
Platter-full  of  Dreams. 

Flatting  (pise-tig),  sl>.  dial.  [f.  PLAT  sb?  4, 
small  bridge,  plank-bridge  +  -ING  J  I  g.]  A  small 
foot-bridge  :  cf.  PLAT  s6.2  4. 

1600  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  156  So  that  the 
water  maye  passe  vnder  John  Gee  his  plattinge.  1634  Ibid. 
III.  216.  1653  Ibid.  IV.  106  To  fence  and  sufficienlly  to 
amend  the  dangerous  plattinge  over  against  ihe  land  lately 
his.  c  1890  HALLAM  Derbysh.  Class.  (MS.),  Platting. 

Fla-tting,  vbl.  si.    [f.  PLAT  z/.s  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  PLAT  v.3  ;  plaiting. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.&T,/!  A  Platlynge,  jntricatura.  1861 
BUKTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  401  The  skilful  platting  of  withes. 

2.  Plaited  straw,  grass,  palmetto,  or  the  like,  in 
ribbon-like  strips,  for  making  hats,  bonnets,  etc. 

1725  BERKELEY  Proposal  for  College  Bermuda  Wks.  1871 
III.  222  Bermuda  hats  are  worn  by  our  ladies:  they  are 
made  of  a  sort  of  mat,  or  ..  platting  made  of  the  palmetto- 
leaf.  i8i>  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  183  Platting 
is  the  slips  of  Cane,  Straw,  or  Chip,  woven  or  platted  into 
pieces,  for  making  Hats.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr. 
461  Paper,  Textiles,  Platting,  Basket-work,  Clothing; 

Pla-ttnerite.  [Named  (by  Haidinger  1845) 
after  its  describer  K.  F.  Plattner:  see  -WE1.] 
Native  dioxide  of  lead  (PbO2)  occurring  in  violet 
black  concretions. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Mia.  418  Plattnerite  ..  [is]  hexagonal  but 
dimensions  unknown.  1891  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6}  239. 

Plature  (plae'tiuj).  Ornith.  [ad.  mod.L.  Pla- 
tiirus,  for  *Platyurus,  a.  Gr.  irKarvovpos,  f.  irAanJ-s 
broad,  flat  -I-  oiipa  tail.]  A  humming-bird  of  the 
genus  Platurus,  characterized  by  a  broad  tail.  So 
Platurous  (platiu<»Tas)  a.,  broad-tailed  (d.platy- 
arous,  PLATY-). 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Platurus,  having  a  broad  tail 
.  .platurous.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Plature. 

Flaty  (pl^'ti),  a.    [f.  PLATE  si.  +  -Y.] 

1 1.  Consisting  or  formed  of  plates  ;  plate-like. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  iv.  x.  (1541)  88  b,  Some  groundes 
or  residences  [in  urine]  bee  lyke  vnto  plates.. and  maybe 
named  platy  resydence,inlatyneZ.a/w/'«^a.  1612  W.  PARKES 
Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  27, 1  [Satan]  keepe  the  best  that  euer 
nation  bred,  Within  my  Kingdome  in  a  platy  bed. 

2.  Geol.  Consisting  of  or  easily  separating  into 
plates ;  flaky. 

1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  271  The  small  fissures 
of  the  rock  contain  the  like  [lead]  ore,  but  platy,  and  of 
a  less  firm  cohesion.  1829  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Optics  xiii.  33 
(Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  Mica,  a  thin  platy  mineral.  1879 
RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xiii.  258  Sometimes  a  platy  or  tabular 
structure  is  developed  in  basalt.  1894  Northumbld.  Class. 
s.  v.  Plate,  Sandstone,  when  intermixed  with  shale  beds  or 
partings,  is  called  platy  freestone  or  platy  post. 

Platy-  (plfeti),  a.  Gr.  *X<m>-,  comb,  form  of 
irAarus  broad,  flat,  entering  into  numerous  scientific 
terms.  Among  these  are  the  following : 

Platybasio  (-b^'sik)  a.  Craniom.,  having  a  broad 
base :  applied  to  a  skull  in  which  the  occipital 
angle  of  Danbenton  exceeds  80°.  Platybrachy- 
cephalic  (-brsekiistfae'lik)  a.  Craniom.,  (of  a  skull) 
both  platycephalic  and  brachycephalic,  i.e.  flat, 
and  short  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  Platy- 
toregmate  (-bre-gm<*t),  -bregmatic  (-bregmavtik) 
adjs.  Craniom.,  having  a  broad  bregma  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.) ;  so  Platybregmete  (-bre'gmft),  a  broad 
bregma,  as  in  Mongolian  skulls  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
Platycarpons  (-kaupas)  a.  Hot.  [Gr.  Kapiros  fruit], 
having  broad  fruit.  Platycephalic  (-Wfe'lik), 
-cephalous  (-se'falss)  adjs.  [Gr.  K«pa\ri  head], 
having  a  flat  or  broad  head ;  spec,  in  Craniom. 
applied  to  a  skull  of  flattened  form,  having  a  vertical 
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index  of  less  than  70 ;   so  Platycephaly  (-se'fali), 
the    condition   of  having    a    platycephalic    skull 
{Cent.   Diet.,   Syd.    Soc.    Lex.}.      Platycercine 
(-soMSJin)     Ornitli.    [Gr.    Ktfxm    tail],    a.,    be- 
longing to  the  subfamily  Platycercinse  or  broad- 
tailed   parakeets;    sb.   a  bird  of  this  subfamily. 
Flatycnemio   (-knrmik)   a.    Anal.    [Gr.    icvr/pr/ 
tibia],  of  the  tibia,  broad  and  flat ;  also,  of  a  person, 
having  such  tibicu ;  so  ||Platycne'mia  [mod.L.], 
-cne-mism,     -cue'my,     platycnemic     condition. 
Platyccelian    (-srlian).    -ccelous    (-srbs)    adjs. 
Aiiat.  [Gr.  xoiXos  hollow],  flat  in  front  and  concave 
behind,  as  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra  (  =  OPISTHO- 
C03LIAN,  -CCELOUS).    Platycrinid  (-kri'nid,  -krai-), 
-cri'nite,  cri  noid,  an  encrinite  or  fossil  crinoid  of 
the  genus  Platycrinus  or   family  Platycrinidee, 
having  broad  flat  radial  and  basal  plates.     Platy- 
dactyl    (-dse'ktil)  Zool.   [Gr.  SiuervKas  digit],  a., 
having  broad  flat  toes ;  spec,  belonging  to  the  divi- 
sion Platydaclyla  or  Discodactyla.  of  batrachians ; 
sb.  a  platydactyl  batrachian  (=  DiscoDACTYL  :  opp. 
to  OXYDACTYL)  ;  so  Flatyda-otylons  a.,  flat-toed. 
Platydolichocephalic  (-d(>  liki>|S/Iae'lik)  a.  Cra- 
nium., (of  a  skull)  both  platycephalic  and  dolicho- 
cephalic, i.e.  flat,  and  long  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth.     Platy  g-.vstric  a.,  having  broad  gastric 
cavities ;  also,  allied  to  the  genus  Platygaster  of 
parasitic  hymenopterous  insects.     Platyglo-ssal, 
-glo  ssate,  -glo-ssons  adjs.  [Gr.  -yAcwrffa  tongue], 
having  a  broad  tongue.     Platyhieric  (-h3i,e'rik) 
it.  Anat.  [Gr.  lipov  (oariov)  =  L.  (as)  sacrum}, 
having  a  broad  sacrum,  or  one  whose  breadth  ex- 
ceeds its  height.     Platymesaticephalic  (-me'sa- 
ti|S/fae-lik),  -me^socepha  lie  adjs.  Craniom.,  (of  a 
skull)  both  platycephalic  and  mesati-  (ormeso-)  ce- 
phalic, i.  e.  flat,  and  of  medium  breadth.    Flaty- 
meter  (plati'm/taj)  Electr.  [-METEK],  an  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  inductive  capacity  of  different 
dielectrics  in  the  form  of  plates  or  disks.     Platy- 
no  tal  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  VUITOV  back],  broad-backed ; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  group  Plalynota  of  lizards, 
also  called  varanoid;  so  Pla  tyiiote,  a.  =  prec. ; 
sl>.  a  platynotal  or  varanoid  lizard.     Platyodont 
(plae  ti,odpnt)   Zool.    [Gr.  ASovs,  oSovr-  tooth],  a. 
broad-toothed ;  so.  a  broad-toothed  animal.  Platy- 
opio   (-fpik)   a.    Craniom.  [Gr.    wifi,  oiir-   face], 
having  a  broad  or  Hat  face  (seequot.) ;  so  Pla- ty  ope 
(•#»p),  a  platyopic  person,  animal,  or  skull.    Pla- 
type-llic  a.  Anat.  [Gr.  rrtXAa  bowl,  taken  as  = 
pelvis],  having  a  flat  pelvis  (see  quot.).     Flaty- 
petalous  (-pe'tabs)  a.  Bot.,  having  broad  petals. 
Platyphylline  (-fi'lin,   -ain),  -pliyllous  (-fi'los) 
adjs.  Bot.  [Gr.  <j>vk.\ov  leaf,  ^uAAixos  of  leaves], 
broad-leaved,  or  resembling  a  broad  leaf.     Platy- 
pygous  (ptetiipsi-gss)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  iriryi)  rump], 
having  broad  buttocks.     Flatyrhynchine  (-ri-rj- 
kain),  -rhynchous  (-ri'nkas)  adjs.   Ornith.  [Gr. 
/5u7X«s  beak],  having  a  flat  or  broad  bill ;  spec. 
belonging  to  the  genus  Platyrhynchus  or  subfamily 
PlatyrhynchlnXi  of  American  fly-catchers.     Flaty- 
scopic  (-skjrpik)  a.  [Gr.  axo-nus  looker,  axoirttv  to 
view],  trade-name  for  a  lens  or  combination  of 
lenses  giving  a  wide  field  of  view.     Platysome 
(plse'tisJ'im)  Entom.  [Gr.  atofta  body],  a  beetle  of 
Latreille's    division  Platysontata  ( =  the   modern 
family  Cucujidnf),  characterized   by  a  flat  body. 
Platyso  mid,  si.  a  fish  of  the  extinct  family  Platy- 
somidiE  ;  a.  belonging  to  this  family.     Platyster- 
nal  (-sta-mal)  a.  Zool.,  having  a  broad  flat  sternum 
or  breast-bone,  as  a  ratite  bird.     Flatystomons 
(plati'stomas)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  aT&po.  mouth],  having 
a  broad  mouth  or  opening.    Platyurons  (-'flo'ras) 
a.  Zool.  [Gr.  oiipa  tail],  having  a  broad  or  flat  tail. 
Also  PLATYHELMINTH,  etc.  q.  v. 

1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  v.  177  The  second 
(deformity)  has  been  called  plastic  by  Mr.  B.  Davis,.. and 
platybasic  by  M.  Broca.  1813-16  PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist. 
Matt.  (ed.  2)  I.  174,  I  propose  to  divide  the  varieties  of  the 
skull  into  three  classes...!.  The  first,  .may  be  termed  the 
mesobregmate.  . .  2.  Stenobregmate.  . .  3.  'Platybregmate. 
Section  of  the  vertex  widened,  and  assuming  a  square  figure, 
the  cheek-bones  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  out- 
line of  this  section.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Platy- 
earpus,  having  large  fruit,  .."platycarpous.  1861  Sal.  Rev. 
7  Sept.  253  A  *platy-cephalic  skull  belonged  to  the  skeleton 
of  an  old  man  in  the  same  barrow.  1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Topi. 
nurd's  Anthrop.  v.  176  Platycephalic,  with  the  vault  of  the 
skull  flattened,  elliptical.  1846  SMART  Suppl.,  "Ptatycepha- 
Ions,  broad-headed,— epithet  of  a  species  of  the  asaphus,  a 
trilobite.  1858  MAYNE  E.rpos.  Lex.,  Platycefhalus,  Bot. 
applied  to  a  mushroom  having  a  flat  head,,  .platycephalous. 
1899  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  362  At  the  base  is  generally  a 
large  swollen  cere  ..  in  the  "Platycercine  group  this  is  very 
small.  1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  II.  iv.  299 

u°  character  which  the  tibia  sometimes  presents,  and 
which  bears  the  name  of  'platycnemia.  1901  I.  P>EDDOE  in 
Jrnl.  Roy.  Inst.  Cornwall  XV.  168  There  is  very  little 
tendency  to  platyknemia  in  the  Harlyn  Bay  bones.  1863 
LYELL  Antig.  Man  vii.  (1873)  M4  The  tibia  or  shin  bone 
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I    was  somewhat  *platycnemic  or  flattened.    1874  DAWKINS 


;  anthropoids  is  a  complete  analysis  of  all  observations  made 
upon  the  shape  of  the  tibia.  1854  R.  OWEN  Skel.  $  Teeth. 
in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  202  This  '  'platyccelian ' 
type.. we  find  in  the  dorsal  and  caudal  vertebrae  of  the., 
cetiosaurus.  1846  SMART  Suppl.,  'Platycrinite,  a  lily-shaped 
animal  with  a  broad  flat  scapula.  1864  WEBSTER,  Platycri- 
nite  (Paleon.),  a  kind  of  encrinite,  the  body  of  which  is  stout, 
and  made  up  of  a  few  large  plates.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
"Platydactyl,  having  flat,  broad  dibits.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Platydactylus, . .  having  the  hind  feet  expanded  in  form 
of  oars:  'platydactylous.  Ibid.,  "Platyglossate.  ..*Platyglos- 
sous.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * Platyhieric,  with  broad  sacrum. 
Epithet  applied  to  species  or  individuals  in  whom  the  sacral 
index  (breadth  X  100  '-height)  exceeds  loo.  Nearly  all  females 
of  whatever  race  are  platynieric,  but  amongst  males  few  black 
races  come  under  this  head.  1855  PROF.  W.  THOMSON  in 
25/A  Kept.  Brit.  Assoc.,  Trans.  Sections  22  Electroplaty. 
meter.  01891  (Scientific  Jra!.)  For  small  capacities  [of 
electricity  and  magnetism]  Sir  W.  Thomson's  *platy- 
meter  and  sliding  condenser  may  be  used.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVI.  125/2  Varanidz,  a  family  of  Lizards,  desig- 
nated., as  *Platynote  or  Broad-backed  Saurian*.  1885  O. 
THOMAS  in  7_rn£.  Antkrop.Inst.  XIV.  334  Individual  skulls 
or  races  having  indices  below  107-5  might  be  named  *platy. 
opic  or  flat  faced;  from  107-5  to  no-o  raesopic.  1885 
Atkenxum  31  Jan.  156/1  The  terms  frolic,  mesopic,  and 
platyopic  were  suggested  for  skulls  or  races  showing  various 


I.  74  Thallussub-membranaceous,  stellate,  appressed,  *p!aty- 
phylline.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  'Platyrhynchous.  1881 
Nature  8  Sept.  p.  cxxxviii,  A  new  "Platyscopic  Lens  of  lower 
power  and  a  larger  field  than  . .  previously  made.  1893 
G.  ALLEN  in  Westm.  Gaz.  27  June  2/1  Six  months  in  the 
fields  with  a  platyscopic  lens  would  teach  them  strange 
things  about  the  world  around  them.  1842  BRANDE  Diet, 
Sci.  etc.,  *Platysomes,.. species  with  a  wide  and  much-de- 
pressed body.  These  insects  are  found  under  the  bark  of 
trees.  1900  Nature  20  Sept.  507/1  It  has  the  "platysomid 
head  contour  and  a  long-based  dorsal.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  "Platysternal.  ,*Platystomous(. .  "Platyurous. 

Platyhelminth.  (plaetihe-lminb).  Zool.  Also 
plathelminth.  [f.  mod.L.  pi.  Ptatyhelmintha, 
-thes,  f.  PLATY-  +  Gr.  eA/ufs  (lA/jirfl-)  worm :  see 
HELMINTH.]  Ananimal  of  the  gtcmyPlalyheltni-nt/ia 
or  Platyhelmrnthes,  comprising  the  nemertean, 
trematode,  cestode,  and  turbellarian  worms  (with 
other  classes  in  some  classifications) ;  a  flat-worm. 

[1878  BELL  Gtgentaur's  Comp.  Anat.  129  In  most  Platy- 
helminthes  the  mouth  is  some  distance  from  the  head.]  1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  Plathelminth.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II. 
1091  Bijharzia  . .  hzematobia  is  a  trematode  platyhelminth, 
inhabiting  the  veins  of  man,  monkeys,  and  probably  also  of 
cattle  and  dogs.  1901  Daily  Chron.  30  Oct.  3/4  The  Platy. 
helminthes  include  '  liver  flukes '  and  '  tape-worms  ',  besides 
[other]  non-parasitic  creatures  devoid  of  a  vernacular  name. 

Platypod  (plartippd),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
Gr.  TrAartnroi/s,  TrAajviroS-  flat-footed :  cf.  next.] 

a.  adj.  Having  broad  or  flat  feet;  spec,  be- 
longing to  the  group  Platy poda  of  monotrematous 
mammals  (typical  genus  Platypus  :  see  next),  or  to 
the  group  Platypoda  of  gastropod  molluscs,  having 
a  broad  flat  foot  adapted  for  crawling;  also  in 
Ornith.  having  the  toes  joined  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
sole,  syndactyl.  b.  sb.  A  broad-footed  animal; 
one  belonging  to  any  of  these  groups. 
f  1846  SMART  Suppl.,  Platypod,  a  broad-footed  animal.  1864 
in  WEBSTER. 

[(Platypus  (plae'tipos).  Zool.    [mod.L.  (Shaw 

1799),  a.  Gr.  TrXart/jroM  flat-footed,  f.  irAanis  flat  + 
Trout  foot.  Orig.  the  generic  name,  but,  having 
already  been  given  to  a  genus  of  beetles,  it  was  in 

1800  changed  for  Ornithorkynchus.']  A  name  of 
the  OBNITHOBHYNCHUS  or  DUCK-MOLE  of  Australia. 

1799  SHAW  Naturalist's  Misc.  X.  PL  385  Explan.,1he  Duck- 
billed  Platypus.  183*  BISCHOFF  Van  Diemen's Landm.  52 
The  skins  of  the  . .  opossum,  tiger-cat,  and  platthypus,  or 
ornythorhyncus  paradoxus,  are  exported.  1878  R.  B.  SMYTH 
Aborigines  of  Victoria  I.  251  The  duck-billed  platypus 
makes  no  nests,  but  lives  in  boles  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

atlrib.  1893  Scribner's  Mag.  June  792/2  Platypus  hunting 
requires  as  quick  an  eye  and  hand  as  snooting  woodcock  in 
close  cover.  Ibid.  704/1  Platypus  shopping-bags  and  purses 
are  not  disdained  oy  the  fair  who  crowd  the  marts.. in 
Melbourne,  or.. in  Sydney. 

Platyrrhiue,  platyrhine  (pla'tirein),  a. 
(so.)  [ad.  mod.L.  platyrrhtn-us,  f.  Gr.  JTAOTU-S 
PLATY-  +  fls,  fuv-  nose.] 

1.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  division  Platyrrhtni  of 
the  order  Quadrttmana,  comprising  those  apes  or 
monkeys  which  have  the  nostrils  considerably  apart 
and  directed  forwards  or  sideways,  and  the  thumbs 
nearly  or  quite  non-opposable.     It  includes  all  the 
apes  of  the   New  World,     b.  sb.   A  platyrrhine 
monkey.     (Distinguished  from  CATABBHINE  and 
STREPSIRBHINE.) 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Platyrhines,.  .these  monkeys 
are  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  1857  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (ed.  3!  III.  565  Remains  of  an  extinct  platyrhine 
monkey.  1862  DANA  Man.  Grol.  422  note,  They  include  . . 
the  Platyrrhines,  peculiar  to  South  America,  having  the 
nostrils  subterminal  and  wide  ap^art.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  i.  74  The  great  armadillos,  anteaters  and  platyr- 
rhine apes  of  the  caves  of  South  America. 

2.  Anthropol.     Having   the  nose,   or  the  nasal 
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bones,  flat  or  broad ;  having  a  nasal  index  of  from 
51  to  58.     b.  as  sb.  A  platyrrhine  person  or  skull. 
1886  J.  DALLAS  in  Jrnl.  Anthrop.  Inst.  305  The  nose  is 
platyrrhine. 

So  Platyr(r)hiai»n  (plsetirrnian)  a.  and  sb.  = 
prec.  (in  either  sense) ;  Flatyr(r)hiny  (phftireini), 
the  condition  of  being  platyrrhine. 

1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  n.  ii.  257  The 

platyrrhinians,  with  the  nasal  skeleton  wide.    1895  Syd. 

Soc.  Lex.,  Platyrrhinian,  platyrrhine  i  also,  in  Anthropot., 

,    having  flattened,  broad  nasal  bones. .. Platyrrhiny,  the  con- 

|    dition  of  being  platyrrhinian.     1897  Jrnt.  Anthrop.  Inst. 

\    Nov.  283  Platyrniny,  elongated  narrow  palate,  and  large 

teeth.. are  exaggerated  in  the  Akka. 

Platysma  (plati-zma).     [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  irXo- 
Twr/ia   flat   piece,   plate,    flat   cake,  f.    v\arivew 
to  widen,  f.  jrAaru-s  broad,  flat.] 
tl.  Med.  (Seeqnot.)  Obs.  (or  never  in  Eng.  use.) 
1693  Btancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Platisma,  a  broad 
!    Lmnen-cloth  put  upon  Sores.  1704™  J.  HARRIS  i«.7Vc*«.  I. 
1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  Anat.     (In  full,  platysnia  myoides  or  myodes  : 

\    see  MYOID.)    A  thin  broad  layer  of  muscular  fibres 

i   just  beneath  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck  in 

,    man,  extending  from  the  shoulder  and  collar-bone 

to  the  face ;  corresponding  to  the  panniculus  car- 

nosus  (see  PANNICLE  i)  of  some  quadrupeds. 

1693  Klancards  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Platysma  Myodes. 
1804  ABERNETHY  Surf.  Obs.  (1827)  52  A  man.. had  a  large 
tumour  on  the  side  of  his  neck,  beneath  the  platysma 
myoides.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  70  The  facial  artery. .is 
covered,  at  first,  by  the  platysma.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  200  The  fits  began  with  spasm  in  the  right 
platysma,  and  were  frequently  confined  to  this  muscle. 
Fland  (pl9d),  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  PLAUD 
v. :  cf.  APPLAUD  sb.]  Applause  ;  praise. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust.  Chorus  9  The  form  of  Faustus' 
fortunes,  good  or  bad :  To  patient  judgements  we  appeal 
our  plaud,  And  speak  for  Faustus  in  his  infancy.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  II.  315  Tho'  he  toil  with  Pains  And 
fights,  and  flys,  his  Head  small  Plaud  it  gains.  1836  Pulpit 
Treasury  July  201  (Cent.  Diet.)  While  a  poor  widow's  hard- 
earned  gains  May  win  the  plaud  '  More  than  they  all '. 

Fland,  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L.  plaud-ire 
to  applaud,  prop,  to  strike,  clap  the  hands.  So 
obs.  F.  plaudir  intr.,  to  applaud.]  trans.  To 
applaud ;  to  praise. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Blinds  Begger  ad  fin.,  That  at  our  banquet 
all  the  Gods  may  tend,  Plauding  our  victorie  and  this  happie 
end.  1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  I.  in.  xxxix,  Hut  you  . . 
false  to  God,  his  tender  sonne  do  gore,  And  plaud  your 
selves.  1764  CHURCHILL  Candidate  301  Thy  Friends . .  Plaud 
thy  brave  bearing.  1814  in  Spirit  l'ub.  Jrnls.  (1625)  180 
Ye  of  Surrey  raise  the  ready  hand  To  'plaud  a  brother, 
t  Plau-dable,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  prec.  + 
-ABLE.]  Deserving  of  applause  or  favourable 
reception ;  =  PLAUSIBLE  2. 

1566-7  Q.  ELIZ.  Sp.  Par/.  Jan.  in  D'Ewes  Jrnls.  (1682) 
116  These  things  being  so  plaudable  [so  in  orig.  MS.],  as 
indeed  to  all  men  they  are. 

tPlau-diat(e.  06s.  rare.  [?  erroneous  form  of 
PLADDIT.]  =  next. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Prose  Add.  154  Oportunitie  the 
chiefe  Actresse  in  al  attempts,  gaue  the  Plaudiat  [cd. 
1592  Plaudiate,  1612  Plaudite]  in  Loue  his  Comedie.  1601 
YARINGTON  Two  Lament.  Trag.  v.  it  123  b,  To  store  her 
with  t  the  thundring  furniture,  Of  smoothest  smiles,  and 
pleasing  pkmdiats. 

Plaudit  (plg'dit),  sb.  Also  7  -ite.  [Shortened 
from  PLAUDITE.]  An  act  of  applauding ;  a  round 
of  applause ;  a  clapping  of  the  hands,  or  other 
audible  expression  of  approval  or  praise ;  hence, 
any  emphatic  expression  of  approval. 

16x4  QUARLES  Job  Prop.  Wk.,  Div.  Poems  (1630)  171 
Expect  the  Plaudit,  when  the  Play  is  done.  ^11668  l'i  NUA-I 


if  still  you  find  The  Plaudit  of  your  own  impartial  Mind. 
x8_38  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxv,  The  Romeo  was  received 
with  hearty  plaudits.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  247 
Preferring  the  noisy  plaudits  of  the  pit  and  gallery  to  the 
silent,  .approval  of  the  cultivated  few. 

Hence  Flan'dit  v.  (rare),  also  7  -ite,  to  applaud. 

1640  YOHKE  Union  Hon.,  Commend.  VcrseSj  He  that  has 
Wit  To  flash  a  line,  and  friends  to  plaudite  it  May  weare 
the  Laurell.  1906  H.  SUTCLIFFE  in  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Mar. 
2/3  The  world  should  hear  my  song,  And  warlike  men  and 
striplings  Should  plaudit  high  and  long. 

Plaudite  (plo'diu").  Also  6  plaudetie  -ytie, 
6-7  -itie,  -ity.  [a.  i,.plaudite  applaud  (ye)  !  a  pi. 
imperative  ofplaudfre  to  applaud ;  the  customary 
appeal  for  applause  made  by  Roman  actors  at  the 
end  of  a  play.  The  ending  was  early  confounded 
with  that  of  sbs.  in  -ITY  ;  later  the  final  -e  became 
mute,  giving  rise  to  PLAUDIT.] 

1.  An  appeal  for  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
play  or  other  performance.  (Now  only  as  Latin.) 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry  A  v,  That  when  the 
Epilogue  is  done  we  may  with  franke  intent,  After  the 
plaudite  stryke  vp  our  plausible  assente.  1606  HOLI.AM> 
Stteton.  84  He  adioyned  with  all  this  finall  conclusion,  for  a 
Plaudite,.. Now  clap  your  hands  and  all  with  ioy  resound 
a  shout  1880  SHORTHOUSE  y.  Inglesant  xxvi.  363  A  theatre 
built  in  a  mausoleum,  and  pantomime  airs  and  the  'plau- 
dite '  heard  amid  the  awful  silence  of  the  grave. 

f  2.  trans/.  A  round  of  applause.  Obs.  (Now 
PLACDIT.) 


PLAUDITOB. 

[The  request  put  for  the  thing  requested :  cf.  to  grant  a 
petition,  request,  etc.] 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  129  A  Plaudite  and 
Deo  Gratias  for  so  happy  an  euente,  And  then  to  borrowe 
a  nappe,  I  shalbe  conteute.  1575  Gammer  Gurton  v.  ii,  For 
Gammer  Gurtons  nedle  sake,  let  vs  haue  a  plaudytie. 
1623  I  M.  To  Mem.  Shuts,  in  S.'s  Wks.,  Thats  but  an 
Exit  of  Mortalitie;  This,  a  Re-entrance  to  a  Plaudite. 
1711  SIEELE  Spcct.  No.  248  TS  The  House  passed  his 
Account  with  a  Plaudite. 

Plau-ditor.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  PLAUDIT  +  -OB, 
or  f.  L.  plaudere  to  applaud  (plaudit-  being  erron. 
taken  as  ppl.  stem)  +  -OK  ;  cf.  auditor]  One 
who  applauds.  So  Plavrditory  a.,  applauding, 
applausive,  laudatory. 

1813  COLERIDGE  Lett.  II.  604  No  dramatic  author  ever  had 
so  large  a  number  of  unsolicited,  unknown,  yet  prede- 
termined plauditors  in  the  theatre,  as  I  had.  a  1845  HOOD 
Lit.  ft  Literal  x\v,  Her  sister  auditory  All  sitting  round, 
with  grave  and  learned  faces,  Were  very  plauditory.  1847 
SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Poems,  Heroism  in  Shade  i,  A  thousand 
journals  teem  with  good  report  And  plauditory  paragraph. 

Plaunohe,  Plaunclier(e,  -our(e,  obs.  ff. 
PLANCH,  PLANCHEB.  Plaunflet,  obs.  erron.  f. 
PAMPHLET.  Plaunke,  obs.  f.  PLANK. 

1  Plause.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  plaus-us  (u-  stem), 
vbl.  sb.  f.  plaudere  to  applaud.]  Applause. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  188  So 
desyrus  was  he  to  prowle  after  vaine  plause  and  congratu- 
lation, a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  11.  396  To  gain  to  themselves 
the  popular  plause  of  meekness  and  mildness. 

Plausibility  (plgzibrliti).     [f.  L.  plausibilis 
(see  PLAUSIBLE)  +  -ITY.   So  ^. 
The  quality  of  being  plausible. 

•(•  1.  Readiness  to  applaud  or  approve.   Obs. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  287  He.  .was  conducted  through  the 
Citie  of  London  with  great  admiration  and  plausibilitie  of 
the  people  running  plentifully  on  all  sides.  1644  BULWER 
Chiron.  106  Although  the  ancient  Oratours  received  this 
token  of  approbation  from  the  hands  of  their  auditors  yet 
they  never  exhibited  upon  any  occasion  such  Manuall  plausi- 
bilitie to  the  people. 

f  2.  The qualityof deservingapplauseor approval ; 
agreeableness  of  manner  or  behaviour,  affability ; 
with  pi.,  an  instance  of  this,  something  worthy  of 
applause ;  a  praiseworthy  quality  or  trait,  an  agree- 
able or  courteous  act.  (Cf.  PLAUSIBLE  a.  2.1  Obs. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron-WaUen  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  69 
What's  the  saluation  of  Dauid  Gorge?  A  Nullitie. .. 
What  the  plausibilitie  of  Martin?  A  Nullitie.  1611 
SPEED  ffist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xxiii.  113  Hoping  by  such  his 
plausibility  and  indulgences  to  purchase  to  himselfe  their 
best  concurrence  for  the  obtaining  of  the  Empire.  1673 
VAUGHAN  Life  f,  Death  Jackson  in  J.'s  Wks.  (1844)  I. 
p.  xlv,  [  He]  carried  on  his  dignity  with  that  justice,  modesty, 
integrity,  fidelity,  and  other  gracious  plausibilities,  that  in 
a  place  of  trust  he  contented  those  whom  he  could  not  satisfy. 
1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  Pref.,  He  must  study  the  little 
plausibilities,  and  accomodate  the  humour  of  the  Many. 

3.  As  a  quality  of  an  argument,  statement,  or  the 
like :  Seeming  worthiness  of  acceptance ;  appear- 
ance of  reasonableness;  speciousness. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  100  Using  the  plausibility  of  large  and 
indefinite  words  to  defend  himself.  11745  SWIFT  (J.),  The 
last  excuse  . .  was  allowed  indeed  to  have  more  plausibility, 
but  less  truth.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  II.  ii.  72  The 
Circumstances  which  gave  some  Plausibility  to  the  Fiction. 
1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  174  The  analogy  of 
other  languages,  .gives  plausibility  to  the  conjecture.  1830 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  39  He  had  the  art  to  throw  an  air  of 
plausibility  over  the  most  improbable  parts  of  his  theory. 

b.  (with  pi.)  An  instance  of  this ;  a  plausible 
argument,  statement,  or  the  like. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  i.  ii,  Nothing  but  a  heap 
of  probable  inducements,  plausibilities,  and  witty  entertain- 
ments. 1881  MORLEY  Cobden  xiv.  (1902!  50/1  Political 
plausibilities  will  reconcile  men  to  everything,  save  the  de- 
privation of  their  property. 

o.  As  a  quality  of  a  person  :  Capacity  of  putting 
forward  plausible  statements ;  fair-spokenness. 

1754  FIELDING  Jon.  Wild  n.  iii,  A  certain  plausibility  in 
his  voice  and  behaviour  would  have  deceived  any.  1856 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  233  His  plausibility  long 
enabled  him  to  explain  away  his  conduct. 

t  Plau-sibilize,  v.  Ol>s.  rare-1.  In  7  plau- 
siblelize.  [f.  next  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render 
'  plausible '  or  acceptable ;  to  ingratiate. 

_  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  iv.  §  7  By  erecting  and  endow- 
ing of  Religious  Houses ;  so  to  plausiblelize  himself,  espe- 
cially among  the  Clergy. 

Plausible  (plg-zib'l),  a.  (sb.)  Also  6  -able, 
-eble,  -yble,  Sc.  plausabill,  plawsable,  6-7 
plaueible,  plawsible.  [ad.  L. plausibilis  deserv- 
ing applause,  acceptable,  f.  plans-,  ppl.  stem  of 
plaudere  to  applaud :  see  PLADD  v.  and  -IBLE. 
Cf.  F.  plausible  (1552).] 

1 1.  Deserving  of  applause  or  approval ;  praise- 
worthy, laudable,  commendable.  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  216  To  me  it  should  not 
be  very  laborsom,  and  yet  very  plausible  to  bewray  to  their 
great  shame  those  things  that  thei  haue  heretofore  bosted 
vpon  as  mysteries.  1592  G.  HARVEY  four  Lett.  iii.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  1. 185  The  plausible  examples  of.  .diuers  such  ver- 
tuous  Romanes,  and  sundry  excellent  Greekes.  1637  R.  HUM- 
PHREY  tr.  .57.  Ambrose  i.  106  Those  exercises  which  they 
thinke  more  plausible.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II. 
in.  ii.  401  Is  there  a  fair  and  plausible  Enthusiasm,  a  reason- 
able Extasy  and  Transport  allow'd  to  other  Subjects  ? 

1 2.  Such  as  to  be  received  with  favour ;  accept- 
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able,  agreeable,  pleasing,  gratifying;  winning 
public  approval,  generally  acceptable,  popular. 
Obs,  (Common  in  late  i6th  and  tyth  c.) 

1541  PAYNEL  CarV//«t?  viii.  13  b,  Nothynge  was  so  plausyble 
to   the   people   as   perswasion   agaynst   the   lawe  Agraria. 
1605   STOW  Ann.  1426  This  change  was  very  plawsible  or 
well  pleasing  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentrye.     1730  in  Swift's 
Lett.  (1768)  IV.  249  Which.. you  will  allow  to  be  a  desperate 
crisis  under  any  party  of  the  most  plausible  denomination. 
1828  D'ISRAEI.I  Chas.  I,  I.  iii.   30  An  invective  against 
royal  pedantry  would  always  be  plausible. 

f  D.  Of  persons,  or  their  manners,  etc. :  Affable, 
agreeable,  ingratiating,  winning.  Obs.  (Cf.  3  b.) 

1577-8  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  667  The  said  souirteis 
requlrit  the  saidis  official-is  with  plausabill  wordis  to  desist 
16:4  HEYWOOD  G-unaik.  n.  102  His  aspect  more  plaucible 
and  his  countenance  more  amiable  than  the  former.  1633 
BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  20  The  Sonne  of  Man  came 
in  a  kinde,  affable,  and  plausible  manner,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  of  Wealth  Wks.  1730  I.  87  A  plausible  poetaster. 
1841  LYTTON  Nt.  tr  Morn.  i.  ii,  Robert,  you  are  a  careful, 
sober,  plausible  man. 

3.  Having  an  appearance  or  show  of  truth,  reason- 
ableness, or  worth ;  apparently  acceptable  or 
trustworthy  (but  often  with  implication  of  mere 
appearance) ;  fair-seeming,  specious.  (Chiefly  of 
arguments  or  statements.) 

1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  369  Undir  pretence  of 
that  plausabill  argument  to  draw  eftir  thame  a  large  tale  of 
ignorant  personis.  1588  Ibid.  IV.  281  The  narrative  .  -_hes 
ane  plawsable  face  to  cullour  the  . .  pretendit  forme  thairof. 
1682  DRYDEN  Medal  in  A  Tempting  Doctrine,  plausible 
and  new.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  go  r  7  They  told  me 
such  a  plausible  Story,  that  I  laughed  at  their  Contrivance. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxxii.  259  According  even  to 
the  avowed  doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  no  truth 
could  claim  any  higher  value  than  that  of  a  plausible 
opinion.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  ii.  48  Little  aided 
by  conjecture,  however  plausible. 

b.  Of  persons:  Characterized  by  presenting 
specious  arguments,  etc. ;  fair-spoken  (with  impli- 
cation of  deceit). 

1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  29  So  is  it  with  the 
Plausible.  By  dint  of  strenuously  pretending  to  be  good, 
wisej  or  zealous,  they  contract  almost  the  form  and  pressure 
of  virtue  and  wisdom.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate 
Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  327  A  swindler  ..,  then  a  quack,  then  a 
smooth,  plausible  gentleman.  1875  A.  R.  HOPE  Schoolboy 
Friends  221  He  was  a  plausible,  cunning  kind  of  fellow. 

f  4.  In  active  sense  :  Expressive  of  applause  or 
approbation  ;  plausive,  applausive.  Obs. 

1542  BECON  Pfithw.  Prayer  ix.  E  vj  b,  Now  I  wyll  haste 
to  declare  of  what  vertue  &  strength  the  true  and  Christen 
prayer  is_,  y*  men . .  may  wl  y8  more  plausible  &  ioyful  mindes 
delyght  in  it.     1567  [see  PLAUDITE  i].     1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
xxxix.  I.  881  For  a  while  there  was  a  plausible  noise  heard 
among  them  as  they  approued  his   words.     x6aa  C.  _FiTZ- 
GEFFKY  Elisha  i  A  plausible  Acclamation,  The  Chariot  of 
Israel,  and  the  Horse-men  thereof. 

B.  absol.  or  as  st.     That  which  is  plausible ;  a 
plausible  argument  or  statement. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  162  Having  ensnared  the  silly 
vulgar,  by  the  dazle  of  their  fame,  (in  some  plausible  or 
other).  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  101  To  discourse  or  argue 
plausibles.  1833  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Diderot  (1857)  III.  226 
The  plausiblest  Plausible  on  record, 

C.  Comb.,  as  plausible-looking. 

1841  LEVER  C.  O' M  alley  xcv,  With  a  very  plausible- 
looking  tray. 

Plairsibleness.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  plausible  ;  plausibility. 


—  1731  I.  350  The  Generality 

of  the  House  of  Commons  were  carried,  .with  the  Plausible, 
ness  of  the  Thing.  1705  S.  CLARKE  Dem.  Being  God  ix.  139 
It  might  have  Objected  with  much  more  Plausibleness,  that 
the  Supreme  Cause  cannot  be  Free. 

Plausibly  (plg-ztbli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  plausible  manner. 

t 1.  With  applause  ;  approvingly.   Obs. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xli.  (1887)  240  His  iudgement  is 
so  often,  and  so  plausibly  vouched  by  the  curteouse  maister 
A_skam.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1854  The  Romans  plausibly 
did  give  consent  To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  272  We  hope  they  wil 
plausibly  receave  our  attempts,  or  candidely  correct  our  mis- 
conjectures. 

f  2.  a.  So  as  to  deserve  applause,  commendably. 
b.  So  as  to  win  approval ;  acceptably,  agreeably ; 
affably.  Obs. 

1612  BP.  HALL  Contempl.,  O.  T.  I.  iv,  Who  can  hope  to 
Hue  plausibly  and  securely  among  so  many  Cains  1  1631-2 
High  Commission  Cases  (Camden)  253  If  you  preach  for 
applause  plausibly  there  is  temporall  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  you  heere.  1631  HOBBES  Leviath.  \\.  xxx. 
179  Having  the  Faculty  of  discoursing  readily,  and  plausibly. 

3.  With  an  appearance  of  truth  or  trustworthiness; 
in  a  way  that  seems  true  or  right ;  with  fair  show ; 
speciously. 

1648  Hunting  of  Fox  37  They  might  more  plausibly  induce 
the  common  People  ..  to  come  down  to  Whitehall.  1789 
BELSHAM  Ess.  I.  iii.  48  Mr.  Hume  . .  plausibly  apologizes 
for  Charles  I.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  26  In 
England,  you  may  do  what  you  like,  provided  you  do  it 
plausibly.  Cant  your  way  through  life,  with  the  seven 
deadly  sins  in  your  train.  1884  DUNCKLEY  in  Manch.  Exam. 
26  May  6/1  The  objection  might  be  urged  more  plausibly 
if  the  question ..  were  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time. 

Plausive  (pl§'siv),iz.  Now  ram  [f.  L.  plaits-, 
ppl.  stem  oiflaudSre  (see  PLAUD  z>.)  +  -J.VE.] 


PLAY. 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  applauding ;  expressive 
of  approval  by  or  as  by  applause ;  applausive. 

1600  HEWOovIfyouknownotmeVite.  1874  I.  202 Those 
plausiue  shouts,  which  giue  you  entertaine.     1621  BRATH- 
WAIT  Nat.  Emoassie  (1877)  7  When  Pandora  had  made  this 
plausiue  Oration.     1753  L.  M.  Accomplished  Woman  II.  4 
They  who  have  a  good  voice  sing  where  there  is  an  echo, 
with  a  better  grace,  because  the  plausive  sound  makes  them 
more  sprightly.    1819  WORDSW.  Malham  Cove  8  No  mightier 
work  had  gained  the  plausive  smile  Of  all-beholding  Phoe- 
bus !     1870  EMERSON  Sac.  tt  Solil.,  Work  <$•  Days  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  69  The  young  graduate  ..  would  ..  find  the  air 
faintly  echoing  with  plausive  academic  thunders. 

f2.  a.   =  PLAUSIBLE  I  or  2.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  i.  ii.  53  His  plausiue  words  He 
scatter'd  not  in  eares,  but  grafted  them  To  grow  there  and 
to  beare.    1602  —  Ham.  i.  iv.  30  By  some  habit,  that  too 
much  o'er-leavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners. 

t  b.  =  PLAUSIBLE  3.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  iv.  i.  29  What  shall  I  say  I  haue 
done?  It  must  bee  a  very  plausiue  inuention  that  carries  it. 
1767  Antiij.  in  Ann.  Reg.  145/1  The  plausive  arguments  of 
false  reasoners.  1820  R.  POLWHELE  Introd.  Lavington's 
Enthus.  Meth.  ft  Papists  C  j,  All  this  under  the  plausive 
pretext  of  Toleration. 

Flanstral  (plg'stral),  a.  rare.  [f.  'L.plaustr-um 
wagon  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  a  cart  or  wagon. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixxxyl,  Whether  the  grand  jury, 
in  council  assembled,  had  gloriously  combined  to  encourage 
plaustral  merit,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine.  1883 
RUSKIN  Pleas.  Eng.  138  The  carter.. is  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  plaustral  catastrophe  at  first  incredible  to  him. 

tPlau'Strary.  Obs. rare.  [o.A.'L.plaustraritis 
belonging  to  a  wagon,  as  sb.  a  wagoner;  f.  plau- 
slr-um  wagon  :  see  -ARY.]  A  carter,  a  wagoner. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  56  b,  These  two  Nymphes 
plaustraries,  did  take  them  downe  [the  contents  of  the  '  re- 
positorie  or  cupbord  on  wheels ']  and  deliver  them . .  to  the 
wayters.  Ibid.,  The  first  Table  beeing  chaunged,  euerie 
thing  was  brought  backe  agayne  to  the  plaustraries. 

Flautine  (plg'tain),  a.  [ad.  L.  Plaullnus  of 
or  belonging  to  Plautus.]  Pertaining  to,  character- 
istic of,  or  in  the  style  of  the  Roman  comic  poet 
Plautus  (died  B.C.  184). 

1881  Athenxum  3  Feb.  199/3  The  '  Miles '..contains  much 
critical  matter,  not  to  speak  of  the  Plautine  verses  which  the 
author  has  included  in  his  preface.  1882  A.  S.  WILKINS  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  330/2  It  is  needless  to  dwell  further 
upon  the  details  of  Plautine  scansion. 

Flaw,  plawe,  obs.  forms  of  PLAY. 

Plawncher,  obs.  form  of  PLANCHEB  sb. 

Flay  (pi?),  st.  Forms:  a.  i  plesa,  Angl. 
plaesa,  3  pleje,  pleeje,  pleay,  plei^e,  3-7  pley, 
4  plei(e,  4-5  pleye;  4  plai,  5-7  playe,  6  plaie, 
4-  play.  0.  i  Merc,  plasa,  3  plaje,  plahe,  3-7 
plawe,  4  plau,  5  plaw.  7.  3  pleoi,  pleowe,  plolje, 
plohe.  [OE.  plega  (pl&ga,  placet),  wk.  sb.  from 
root  of  pleg(e)an,  -tan,  plxgian,  platan  to  PLAY, 
q.v.  As  in  the  verb,  the  phonology  is  difficult; 
the  OE.  forms  vary  in  the  vowel :  the  usual  WSax. 
plega  and  Anglian  plse^a  have  given  the  mod.  play  ; 
the  Anglian  plafp  gave  WfL.plaht,  plawe,  and//aa. 
The  1 3th  c.  7  forms  appear  to  mix  the  two  types 
ple(o))e  and  plawe."} 

I.  Exercise,  brisk  or  free  movement  or  action. 

fl-  Of  living  beings:  Active  bodily  exercise; 
brisk  and  vigorous  action  of  the  body  or  limbs,  as 
in  fencing,  dancing,  leaping,  swimming,  clapping 
of  the  hands.  Obs.  or  merged  in  other  senses. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  1477  Palestra,  plaeja.  a  900  CYNEWULF 
Crist  743  pa  wearS  burjwarum,  eadgum,  ece  gefea  ^Epelinges 
plexa.  a  1000  Guthlac  1334  Lagu-mears  snyrede  jehtested 
to  hy3e,  bset  se  hzrn-flota  arfter  sund-plejan  sond-lond 
jespearn.  aiooo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1989  |>aer  waes  heard 
plega,  wselgarawrixl,  wigcyrmmicel,  hludhildeswes.  ^1050 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1004  (MSS.  C.  &  D.)  pa:t  hi  naefre  wyrsan 
hand  plezan  on  Angel  cynne  ne  xemetton  bonne  Ulfcytel 
him  to  brohte.  <rioso  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  414/14 


[sic]  drinch,be  bridde  chepmge,  \x  feroe  cmrche.  /OTO-M 
pleje  he  teldeS  be  grune  of  idelnesse,  for  al  hit  is  idel  pat 
me  at  pleje  bihalt..>ih  and  shonkes  and  fet  oppieS,  wombe 
gosshieS.  a  1290  St.  Eustace  280  in  Horstm.  Alteugl.  Leg. 
(1881)  217  pere  nes  non  at  bare  plawe  Wib  sheld  and  spere 
out  i-drawe  pat  hoere  dunt  atstode. 

b.  The  gestures  made  by  cock  birds  to  attract 
the  hens. 

1873  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  I.  I.  iv.  §  i.  72  The  play 
of  the  capercaillie  is  very  remarkable  i  it  is  confined  to  the 
males,  who  indulge  in  it  in  order  to  astonish  and  excite 
the  hens. 

c.  The  action  of  lightly  and  briskly  wielding  or 
plying  (as  a  weapon  in  a  contest).    Also  in  com- 
binations, as  buckler-play,  sword-play. 

Beowulf  2039  OS  &et  hie  forteddan  to  Sam  lindplesan 
SWKSC  sesiSas.  c8y>  Kentish  Gloss.,  Libera  tnta  [/»«] 
pelta,  sefria  Sine  ptegsceldse.  a  1000  Waldere  13  By  ic  Be 
Sesawe  aet  3am  sweordplejan  . .  wi*  forbugan  oB9e  on 
weal  fleon.  1670  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  48  [see  SwOBD-playJ. 
1839  LONGF.  Black  Knight  ii,  In  the  play  of  spears,  tel 
all  the  cavaliers.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trail.  VH,  bo 
of  the  sword  play  being  very  skilful.  1899  E.  J.  CHAPMAN 
Drama  Two  Lives,  Fir-tree  78,  I  thrust  him  to  earth,  and 
he  lay  there,  For  all  his  boasted  play.  1901  Daily  Chron. 
21  Oct.  8/6  The  latter's  play  being  very  correct,  and  his 
parries  both  neat  and  effective. 

2.  Of  physical  things:  Rapid,  brisk,  or  light 
movement,  usually  alternating  or  fitful ;  elusive 
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change  or  transition  (of  light  or  colour)  ;  light 
motion  about  or  impact  upon  something. 

a  16x8  F.  GREVIL  Mustapha  Chorus  ii.  Wks.  (1633)  116  A 
play  of  Sunne-motes  from  mans  small  World  come.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  VI.  viii,  Alternate  light  and  darkness,  like 
the  play  Of  sunbeams  on  the  warrior's  burnish 'd  arms.  1805 
W.  SAUNDEKS  Min.  Waters  494  This  operation  always 
admits  the  play  of  air  upon  the  feverish  body.  1850  BRYANT 
Sam-Mill  Poet.  Wks.  (1003)  370  The  saw,  with  restless  play, 
Was  cleaving  through  a  fir-tree  Its  long  and  steady  way. 
1875  DAWSON  Da-urn  of  Life  ii.  13  Iridescent  play  of 
colours,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archil.  (1879)  I. 
224  This  gives,  .great  play  of  light  and  shade. 

b.  Short  for  play  of  light  or  colour  (as  above). 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  214  You  may  set  it  upon 
full  scraped  Ivory,  which  graceth  the  Play  of  the  Stone. 
1815  I.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  715  The  intention  of 
foils  is  either  to  increase  the  lustre  or  play  of  the  stones,  or 
more  generally  improve  the  colour,  by  giving  an  additional 
force  to  the  tinge.  Ibid.  716  To  stones  or  pastes,  that  have 
some  share  of  play,  it  gives  a  most  beautiful  brilliance. 

+  3.  (In  form  plaw.)  A  boiling  up,  ebullition.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  403/2  Plaw,  or  plawynge,  bvllicio, 
ebullicio.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xiv.  xvii,  Boile  them  al 
together  at  a  soft  fire,  until  they  haue  had  ten  plawes  or 
walmes. 

4.  fig.  and  gen.  Action,  activity,  operation, 
working:  often  implying  the  ideas  of  rapid  move- 
ment or  change,  variety,  etc.  (Now  almost  always  of 
abstract  things,  as  feeling,  fancy,  thought,  etc.; 
formerly  of  persons.) 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen,  /-",  iv.  viii.  114  Without  stratagem.  But 
in  plaine  shock,  and  euen  play  of  Battaile.  1649  J.  E[LLI- 
STONE]  tr.  Behmen's  Epist.  vi.  f  44  God  hath  made  all  things 
in  his  Divine  pley  or  operation  out  of  his  Spiration.  1800 
tr.  Lagrangt's  Ctiem.  \.  312  There  will  be  a  play  of  double 
affinity,  and  a  double  decomposition  will  take  place.  1837 
DISRAELI  Venelia  ill.  ii,  That  enchanting  play  of  fancy 
which  had  once  characterized  her.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I.  vi.  232  The  plai^jf  evil  passions  gives 
infinite  subjects  for  dramatic  interests.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  p.  xviii,  The  lively  play  of  fancy. 

b.  Phr.  f  In  play:  actively  engaged  or  employed ; 
so  out  of  play,  unoccupied,  out  of  employment  or 
office  (ois.).  In  full  play  :  in  full  action  or  opera- 
tion, acting  with  its  full  force. 

1661  PEPYS  Diary  2  Sept.,  There  are  endeavours  to  get 
my  Lord  out  of  play  at  sea.  1669  Ibid.  26  Jan.,  My  Lord 
Privy  Scale,  whom  I  never  before  knew  to  be  in  so  much 
play,  as  to  be  of  the  Cabinet  1719  SWIFT  To  Yng.  Clergy- 
man Wks.  1755  II.  u.  19  Men  who  were  impatient  of  being 
out  of  play,  have  been  forced  to . .  reconcile  their  former 
tenets  with  every  new  system  of  administration.  1844  ALB. 
SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  xviii,  The  usual  bustle  was  in  full 
play.  1873  LYTTON  Coming  Race  v,  There  was  a  huge 
engine  in  the  wall  which  was  in  full  play. 

o.  To  hold  or  keep  (a  person,  etc.)  in  play  (orig. 
to  hold  or  keep  (a  person)  play) :  to  keep  exercised, 
occupied,  or  engaged  ;  to  give  (a  person)  some- 
thing to  do  (usually  in  the  way  of  self-defence  or 
delay,  as  in  a  contest).  Also,  to  keep  (something) 
In  exercise  or  practice  (quot.  1 809). 

(11548  HALL  Chrou.,  Hen.  VIII  37  b,  The  Capitayn  .. 
prayed  God  that  the  Kynge  of  Scottcs  woulde  come  wyth 
nys  puyssaunce,  for  he  woulde  kepe  hym  playe  tyll  the 
tyme  that  the  Kynge  of  Englande  came  oute  of  Fraunce. 
1583  MUNDAY  Eng.  Rom.  Life^  10  They  must  war  within, 
while  other  holds  them  playe  with  out.  1600  HOLLAND  Lity 
xxvn.  xlvi.  662  [HeJ  had  by  all  the  devises  and  policies  of 
warre,  mocked  him  and  kept  him  play.  '  1645  T.  TULLIE 
Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  12  Forest  was  the  only  man  who  held 
the  Cavalliers  in  play.  1648  GAGE  West  Iiid.  30  To  over- 
come them,  or  else  to  hold  them  play.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St. 
Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  207  A  struggling  faction  kept  them 
continually  in  play.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v,  i.  P  7  To 
keep  my  devotion  and  my  wind  in  play  by  the  rehearsal  of 
an  anthem  or  two.  1849  MACAULAY  Lays,  Horatius  xxix, 

I,  with  two  more  to  help  me,  Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 

1851  J.  RICHARDSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  234/3  Nothing 

that  we  have  fallen  in  with .  .could  hold  ner  play. 

d.  To  come  into  (t»«)  play:  to  come  into  action 
or  operation,  become  active  (formerly  of  persons  : 
cf.  b).    So  to  firing  or  call  into  play :  to  begin  to 
exercise,  bring  into  action,  make  active. 

1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jos.  I  41  Salisbury  liking  not  that  any 
of  Kssex  his  faction  should  come  into  play.  1691  LOCKE 
Lmver.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  54  Today  your  new  Coin 
comes  in  play,  which  is  5  per  Cent  lighter.  1706  UAYNARD 
in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  <V  Cold  Bath.  It.  336  A  Distemper 
in  England  almost  worn  out,  but  now  it  begins  to  come 
in  Play  again.  1799  HAN.  MORE  Fern.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I. 
115  Those  societies  in  which  their  kind  of  talents  are  not 
likely  to  be  brought  into  play.  1841  A.  COMBE  Phytiol. 
Digestion  {ed.  4)  124  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  .. 
next_come  into  play.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess,  in  Crit.  H.  81 
The  intelligence  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Ruskin .  .are  brought 
into  play.  1874  CARPENTER  Mfnt.  Phys.  i.  i.  §  3  The 
reaction  of  his  brain  upon  the  impressions  which  called  it 
into  play. 

e.  To  mate  play :  in  Racing  and  Hunting,  to 
exercise   pursuers  or   followers;   in  Pugilism,  to 
deliver  blows  actively  or  with  effect ;  hence  gen. 
to  act  effectively,  produce  an  effect ;  to  hasten  or 
hurry  on.    (In  quots.  1813, 1889,  to  keep  an  adver- 
sary engaged :  cf.  c.) 

1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  Family  Biog.  I.  152  A  pause 
having  succeeded.  .Mr.  Hurley  thought  it  a  fit  time  (in  the 
jockey  .term!  to  make  his  play.  1808  .Sporting  Mag.  XXXII. 
76  Gully  made  play,  and  planted  two  other  blows  on  his 
adversary's  head.  1809  Ibid.  XXXIII.  89  The  fox  ..made 
play  towards  Mr.  Thellusson's.  1813  Ibid.  XLII.  243  A 
young  bull  of  great  game,  made  play  for  no  less  than  »iin*- 
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and-twenty  dogs.  1814  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  Ixxviii,  But  I'm 
too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play.  1853  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  u.  v,  There  he  goes  in,  making  play  with  both  hands. 
1883  Scotsman  n  July  10/1  Fontenoy  made  play  to  the 
distance,  where  the  favourite  took  the  lead.  1889  DOYLE 
Micah  Clarke  75,  I  trust  that  the  Duke  will  muster  every 
man  he  can,  and  make  play  until  the  royal  forces  come  up. 

6.  Free  or  unimpeded  movement  (usually  from  or 
about  a  fixed  point) ;  the  proper  motion  of  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  or  a  part  of  the  living  body. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  53  Give  him  (the  chub)  play 
enough  before  you  offer  to  take  him  out  of  the  water.  1733 
TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Huso,  xxii.  326  Now  the  Distance 
between  these  two  Marks,  is  the  Measure,  .of  the  Tongue's 
Play  at  the  place  of  pressure.  1778  JOHNSON  in  Mme. 
D'Arblay's  Diary  Aug..  Such  a.  .restless,  fatiguing  play 
of  the  muscles.  1794  Rigging *t  Seamanship  II.  270  The 
great  length . .  U  an  obstacle  to  the  play  of  the  rudder.  1856 
AYTOUN  Both-well  u.  vii,  And  felt  once  more  The  pulse's 
stirring  play.  1897  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Aug.  526  The  girl., 
was  an  arch,  ogling  person,  with,  .a  great  play  of  shoulders. 
b.  Freedom  or  room  for  movement;  the  space 
in  or  through  which  anything  (esp.  a  piece  of 
mechanism)  can  or  does  move. 

iSjsLEAK  Watcnvks.  iSThetwo  Buckets,  .haveabout three 
feet  play,  rising  and  falling.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Ejcerc.  50 
Square  Staples,  just  fit  to  contain  the  Bolt  with  an  easie 
Play.  1793  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.ai/ The 
shake,  or  play,  of  the  screw  is  less  than  3-tenths  of  a  division. 
1858  G.  MACDONALD  Phantasies  (1878)  II.  xxi.  142  The 
overlappings  in  the  lower  part  [of  the  armour]  had  more 

jlay  than  necessary.     1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  113 


any  of  the  bolts. 

c.  fig.  and  gut.     Free  action  ;  freedom,  oppor- 
tunity, or  room  for  action  ;  scope  for  activity. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  u.  Wks.  1851  III.  37  Yet  to  give 
them  play  front,  and  reare,  it  shall  be  my  task  to  prove  that 
Episcopacy.. is  not  only  not  agreeable,  but  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  Monarchy.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  160  p  9 
They. .form  themselves  altogether  upon  Models,  without 
giving  the  full  Play  to  their  own  natural  Parts.  1787  J. 
WH1TAKEK  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  Vina.  I.  i.  §  3.  24  Those  scenes 
. .  where  he  might  have  a  play  for  his  activity  in  cunning. 
1837  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xliv.  (1870)  II.  477  All 


found  no  play.    1888  BRYCE  Attier.  Comiiiu'.  II.  Hi.  325  To 
1    allow  the  fullest  play  to  the   Sentiment  of  State  inde- 
pendence. 

II.  Exercise  or  action  for  amusement  or  diver- 
sion ;  and  derived  uses. 

6.  Exercise  or  action  by  way  of  recreation ;  amuse- 
ment, diversion,  sport,  frolic.  (In  early  use  some- 
times in  bad  sense :  Vicious  or  profligate  indulgence, 
revelling.)  At  flay,  engaged  in  playing. 

CIKJO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  55  Vte  we..al  bese.  .dajes  forleten 
blisfulle  songes,  and  ple^e,  and  leden  clenliche  ure  lif.  13.. 
i  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1502  In  be  poynt  of  her  play  he  poruayes 
a  mynde.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  53  Whon  beos  perlous 
prestes  perceyued  hire  play,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  155  That  is  my  play  and  my  gladnesse  to  be  aboute 
hym,  and  forto  do  hym  seruice  unto  nis  ease  and  plesaunce. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  1 53  It  is  conuenient  for  euery  man . . 
to  haue  playe  &  game  accordynge  to  his  degre.  l$6j  Row- 
BOTHUM  Cheasts  Aj,  Most  men  are  geuen  rather  to  play 
then  to  studye.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  w.  404  A  Tiger,  who  by 
chance  hath  spi'd  In  some  Purlieu  two  gentle  Fawnes  at  play. 
1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  l.  iii,  John  naturally  loved 
rough  play.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  cxli,  But  where  his 
rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay  There  were  his  young  barbarians 
all  at  play,  There  was  their  Dacian  mother.  Proverb,  All 
!  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  t  . 

ft.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  1 1 1  Ceesse,  &  sete  to  hir  no  sawe 
'  To  make  hir  for  to  synne  assent,  Ne  please  hir  not  with  no 
|  nyce  plawe.  But  kepe  weel  cristis  comaundement. 

y.  ciaos  LAY.  20844  pan  voxe  benne  he  bi5  baldest.. & 
!  haieS  his  fulle  plo}e  \c  iwg  pleay)  &  fujeles  inoje. 

t  b.  Enjoyment,  pleasure,  joy,  delight ;  a  source 
of  delight.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  02  Hi  nemeb  and  useb  be  lostes  ulessliche 
and  be  pleses  pet  be  be  vif  wyttes  comeb_.  136*  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  xn.  90  pat  bi  play  be  plentevous  in  paradys  with 
aungelys.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvi.  363  Alas  !  and  walo- 
way !  my  child  that  was  me  lefe  !  My  luf,  my  blood,  my 
play,  that  neuer  dyd  man  grefe  1  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle 
<y  Rose  181  Our  peax,  our  play,  our  plane  felicite. 

ft.  £1400  LaudTroy-bk.  15358  Achilles  than  &  his  ffelawe 
Rode  so  forth  with  mochel  plawe. 

c.  Amorous  disport;  dalliance;  sexnal  indul- 
gence. Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1000  Riddles  xxi.  28  (Gr.)  Ic  wiS  bryde  ne  mot  ha:med 
habban,  ac  me  bass  hyhtplexan  geno  wyrneS.  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  4876  The  pley  of  love,  for-ofte  seke.  a  14*5  Cursor  M. 
9247  (Trin.)  Mathan  gat  lacob  in  pleye,  lacob  loseph  sob  to 
seye.  1565  RANDOLPH  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  215 
He  knoweth  himself  that  he  hath  a  partaker  in  play  and 
game  with  him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1045  Till  dewie 
sleep  Oppressed  them,  wearied  with  thir  amorous  play. 

ft.  c  1*50  Gen.  tr  Ex.  537  Wapmen  bi-gunnen  quad  mester, 
bi-twen  hem-seluen  hun-wreste  plaje. 
7.  Jest,  fun,  sport  (as  opp.  to  earnest} ;  trifling. 
Often  in  phr.  in  play. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2816  Bot  al  bat  loth  to  bairn  can  sai, 
pam  thoght  it  was  not  hot  in  plai.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Clerk's  T.  974  Grisilde  quod  lie  as  it  were  in  his  pley,  How 
liketh  thee  my  wyf  and  hire  beautee  ?  c  14*0  LYDG.  Assem- 
bly of  Gods  1662  Chaunge  from  ernest  in  to  mery  play. 
1500-30  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  27  To  sum  man  thair  it  was 
no  play  The  preving  of  his  sciens.  1513  MORE  Kick.  Ill 
(1883)  60  The  king  ..  made  her  answer  part  in  emest, 
oart  in  play  merelv.  1613  PURCHAS  Pileriioaee  (1614)  367. 


PLAY. 

I  desire  not  sacrifices  and  inwards,  these  are  plaits.    Mod. 
Don't  be  offended  i  I  only  said  it  in  play.    (More  commonly 

ft.  (11300  Cursor  M.  18167  (Colt.)  Hell  and  ded..O  bair 
pride  thoght  bam  litel  plau  And  gaf  a  cri  wit  mikel  »u. 
c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  3101  Aski  sche  wil  in  plawe,  And  say  bou 
comest  fro  me.  c  1315  Sftt.  Gy  Warw.  15  If  bu  louest 
more  worldes  god  pan  god  him-sel[ej  in  bi  mod,  pu  shall  hit 
fmde  an  yuel  plawe. 

b.  1'lay  of  words  :  a  playing  or  trifling  with 
words  ;  the  use  of  words  merely  or  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  rhetorical  or  fantastic  effect. 
Play  on  or  upon  words  :  a  sportive  use  of  words  so 
as  to  convey  a  double  meaning,  or  produce  a  fan- 
tastic or  humorous  effect  by  similarity  of  sound 
with  difference  of  meaning;  a  pun.  See  also 
WORD-PLAY. 

1739  HUME  Hum.  Nat.  (1874)1.11.  ii.  339  To  confess  ..  that 
human  reason  is  nothing  but  a  play  of  words.  1798  FERRIAR 
lllnstr.  Sterne,  etc.  Genius  278,  1  cannot  suspect  so  excellent 
a  poet  as  Buchanan,  of  any  intentional  play  on  the  words 
ingenium  and  genius.  1810  D.  STEWART  Philos.  Ess. 
iii.  123  A  childish  play  upon  words,  quite  foreign  _to 
the  point  at  issue.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  ill.  ix. 
114  It  was  .  .  no  mere  play  of  words  which  induced  the 
apostle  to  bring  these  two  things  [fulness  of  the  Spirit  and 
fulnessofwine.Eph.  v.  i8]together.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cony.  IV.  xviii.  174  To  a  Latin  or  French  speaker  the  name 
of  Ursc  might  have  suggested  an  easy  play  upon  words. 
1881  JOWETT  Thucyd.  I.  Introd.  14  The  Speeches  ofThucy- 
dides  everywhere  exhibit  the  antitheses,  the  climaxes,  the 
plays  of  words,  .of  the  rhetorician. 

8.  (with  //.)  A  particular  amusement  or  diver- 
sion ;  a  game,  a  sport.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  577  Ludi  littcrarid',  staebplegan. 
971  Btictl.  Horn.  99  Heora  bliss  &  heora  plelan  waeron 
swioe  xenihtsume.  I3..  Guy  U'arui.  (A.)  812  He  bat  best 
do))  bat  day,  per  he  scha|  winne  bat  play.  13..  Cursor  M. 
28146  (Colt.)  Caroles,  iolites,  and  plaies.  (1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  iii.  17  For  joustynges,  or  for  other  pleyes  and 
desportes.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  lluon  liii.  178,  1  shall 
cause  thce  to  be  assayed  at  y"  playe  of  the  chcsse.  01533 
—  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (15461  Cvijb,  Dyuers  persounes 
were  assembled  in  the  hygh  mountayne  Olimpius,  to  cele- 
brate the  playes.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  78  All  hid, 
all  hid,  an  old  infant  play.  1659  D.  PELL  Improv.  of  Sea 
418  When  the  Sea  was  calm,  they  were  at  their  sports  and 
playes.  1718  T.  SHERIDAN  Persius  iii.  (1739)  44  The  Boys 
had  a  Play  of  pitching  Nuts  into  a  narrow-mouth'd  Vessel. 
1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northang.  Abb,  i,  She  was  fond  of  all 
boy's  plays.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ets.,  Experience  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  178  The  plays  of  children  are  nonsense,  but  very  educative 
nonsense. 

ft.  a  1x15  Lie-  Kath.  106  Ne  luuede  ha  nane  lime  plahen 
[v.  r.  plohen).    c  1150  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3575  Moyses  cam  ner  and 
saj  3is  places,  And  Sis  calf,  and  3is  ille  la;es. 
b.  A  country  pleasure-fair  or  wake.  dial. 

1847-78  HALLIWEI.L,  Play.  .A  country  wake.  Somerset. 
1886  STEVKNSON  Kidnapped  xxii,  Like  people  lifting  weights 
at  a  country  play. 

1  9.  trans/.  An  act  or  proceeding,  esp.  of  a 
crafty  or  underhand  kind;  manner  of  action,  method 
of  proceeding  ;  a  trick,  dodge,  '  game  '.  Obs.  (exc. 
as  in  12). 

a  1300  Cursor  ft.  16898  par  bes  an  iuel  plai.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  iii.  (Arb.)  7  Maister  reynard  .  .  bygan  10  playe  his 
olde  playe  [orig.  hi  speelde  sijn  oude  sfeel},  (Tor  he  had 
caught  kywaert  by  the  throte.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxx.  183  5it  was  tne  pepill  puneist  for  sic  playis.  16.  . 
LOCKE  (J.),  The  answerer  on  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to 
distinguish  as  much  as  he  can.  170*  Eng.  Theofhrast.  184 
When  a  man  has  any  notable  defect  about  him,  'tis  the  best 
of  his  play  to  try  the  Humour,  if  he  can  turn  it  into  a 
fashion.  1746  Rep.  Cond.  Sir  J.  Cope  151  In  case  they 
keep  only  to  their  strong  Passes,  which  hitherto  has  been 
their  '  Play  '. 

ft.  MO?  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5906  Vpe  bin  owe  heued  it  ssal 
come  bi  moderes  luber  plawe  poru  ssedmge  of  bi  broker  blod 
bat  bus  is  ybro^t  of  dawe. 

f  b.  A  device  of  magic,  a  trick  of  conjuring,  or 
the  like.  Obs. 

14x6  LYDO.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  3803  Yiff  I  now  made  a  newe 
pley,  ffor  to  take  the  sonne  away,  c  1450  Merlin  363  Than 
seide  the  mayden,  that  he  sholde  make  yet  a-nother  pley 
that  neuer  myght  faile. 

1O.  The  carrying  on  or  playing  of  a  game. 

a 
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a  1450  MYRC  336  Bal  and  bares  and  suche  play,    a  1550 

hristis  Kirte  Gr.  I.  i,  Nowthir  at  Falkland  on  the  grene, 
or  Peblis  at  the  play.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  186  What 
is  this  Maid,  with  whom  thou  was't  at  play  ?  1673  TEMPLE 
Observ.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  76  No  Man  at  Play  sees 
a  very  great  Game  ..  unexpectedly  lost,  but  he  is  apt  to  con- 
sider, whether  it  could  have  been  saved.  1736  GRAY  Statius 
i.  32  Phlegyas  the  long-expected  play  began.  1736  in 
Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1899)  17  The  weather  proving  very 
rainy,  they  were  forced  to  give  over  play.  i88»  Daily  Tel. 
34  June,  Play  was  very  slow,,  .twenty  minutes  being  con- 
sumed in  getting  ten  runs. 

ft.  13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  3176  Michel  y  desire  bi  loue  to 
haue.  Go  we  togider  wib  game  &  plawe. 

b.  Manner  or  style  of  playing  ;  skill  in  playing. 

1531  ELYOT  Cm.  I.  xxvi,  If  fortune  brynge  alwayc  to  one 
man  iuell  chaunces,  whiche  maketh  the  playe  of  the  othe 
suspected.    1773  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1809)  91  II 
match  of  cricket,  .  .  showing  great  play  on  both  sides.      IBM 
SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xviii,  Cord  Ethenngton  seemed  at  fir 
indolently  careless  and  indifferent  about  his  play.    1850 
'BAT  '  Cricket.  Man.  101  His  'forward  play    is  ..  pecu 
1883  G.  A.  MACDONNELL  Chess  Life-Pictures  166 
his  opponent's  best  play. 

o.  A  point  in   playing,  a  special  device 


W8C.  JosEsfc'J  Games  Imfr.^V  yon  win  thai 
Trick.  Your  noM  Play  is,  to  throw  out  the  Queen  of  Trump*. 


PLAY. 

d.  In  play  :  said  of  a  ball,  etc.  =  being  played 
with,  being  used  in  the  course  of  the  game.     So 
out  of  play.     Hence  play,  transf.  (in  Cricket  and 
Football},  that  part  of  the  ground  within  definite 
boundaries  in  which  the  game,  or  the  chief  part  of 
it,  is  carried  on. 

1840  in  '  Bat '  Crhket.  Man.  (1850)  56  If  the  striker  touch. . 
theball  while  in  play.  Ibid.  60  The  fieldsman  must  return 
the  ball  so  that  it  shall  cross  the  play  between  the  wicket 
and  the  bowling  stump.  1000  West™.  Gaf.\l  Dec.  7/2 
Walton  tried  another  big  kick,  but  the  ball  fell  in  play,  and 
was  well  returned  by  Strand-Jones. 

e.  Phr.    f  Ball  play  (obs.),  boy's  play,  child's 
play :  applied  to  anything  that  involves  very  little 
trouble,  or  is  of  very  little  importance  ;  a  very  easy 
or  trifling  matter.     (See  BALL  rf.l  at,  BOYS'-FLAY, 
CHILD  sb.  18.)    Formerly  also  with  a  (see  8). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  184  Al  nis  bute  ase  bal  pleowe  [MS.  C 
ploje).  £1386,  etc.  [see  CHILD  sb.  18).  c  1450  tr.  De  Imi- 
tations ill.  xxxvii.  107  Lorde,  bis  is  not  o.  days  werke  ner 


Serin.  Tim.  246/1  To  make  this  aljegorie,  is  but  a  boyes 
play.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  322  Elderly  gentle- 
men who  had  seen  service  which  was  nochild's  play.  1850 
SCORESBY  Checver's  Whalem.  Adv.v.  (1859)  74  This  towing 
of  captuied  whales  is  no  boy's  play. 

t  f.  In  the  game  of  Beast :  see  quot.  Obs. 
1674  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  xxv.  153  They  make  three 
heaps,  the  King,  the  Play,  and  the  Triolet... He  that  wins 
most  tricks  takes  up  the  heap  that  is  called  the  Play. 

11.  spec.   The  playing  of  a  game  or  games  for 
money  or  other  valuable  stakes ;  gaming,  gambling. 

a  1300  Flarii  ft  Bl.  376  5erne  he  wule  be  bidde  and  preie 
pat  pu  legge  be  cupe  to  pleie.  a  1580  in  Sianyhnrsfs 
SEncis,  etc.  (Arb.1  153  By  losse  in  play  men  oft  forget 
Thee  duitye  they  dooe  owe.  1683  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  II. 
194  He  has  lost  immense  sums  at  play.  1710  in  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4754/4  \Villiam  Bradbury,  Esq. ;  Deputy  Groom-Porter, 
will  open  his  House  ..  to  Morrow  . .,  to  keep  Play  for  all 
Persons  of  Quality  and  Gentlemen,  being  the  only  Person 
authorized  so  to  do.  1769  yunius  Lett.  i.  (1820)  4  A  young 
nobleman,.,  ruined  by  play.  1845  M^CULLOCH  Taxation 
li.  viii.  (1852)  325  During  the  carnival,  when,  from  the 
excitement  of  the  season,  the  extent  of  play  is  always  the 
greatest. 

12.  In  phrases  fair  play ,  foul  play :  rarely  lit.  (in 
sense  10);  usuallyy?^.  (in  sense  9)  action,  conduct, 
dealing:    see  FAIK  a.   loc,   FOUL  a.    i4b.     So 
•\false  play,  treacherous  dealing  (obs.}.     While  the 
play  is  good  (Sc.),  before  the  situation   becomes 
setious,  dangerous,  or  unpleasant. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ix.  248  (Harl.  MS.)  Tristing  . .  that  the 
lion  wolde  have  I-  made  a  foule  pleye  withe  be  lorde  &  withe 
be  lady.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  84  He  is  good  in  finding 
out  false  play  or  adulterie  done,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
II.  (1590)  181  b,  To  preuent  any  foule  play  that  might  be 
offered  vnto  me.  1595,  etc.  [see  FAIR  a.  ioc].  1610,  etc. 
[see  FOUL  a.  r4  b].  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  ill.  ii.  7068  We  threw 
the  Box  and  Dice  away,  Before  y'had  lost  us  at  foul  Play. 


Eiung  to  bear  the  burden  will  be  laid  on  you  else.  1853 
YTTON  My  Novel  i.  xii,  In  strict  truth,  it  was  hardly  fair 
play— it  was  almost  swindling.  1888  Daily  News  14  Feb. 
3/4  His  hat  and  bag  being  missing  has  given  rise  to  the 
conjecture  of  foul  play.  Mod.  Sc.  Stop  now  while  the  play 
is  good ;  you  have  gone  far  enough. 

13.  [from  the  notion  of  recreation,  sense  6]  Cessa- 
tion or  abstinence  from  work ;   the  condition  of 
being  idle,  or  not  at  work  (as  of  workmen  on 
strike,  or  out  of  employment) ;  the  play  (Sc.), 
holiday  from  school. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Well  1.1.23  A  father.,  whose  skill. .,  had 
it  suetch'd  so  far,  would  haue  made  nature  immortal!,  and 
death  should  haue  play  for  lacke  of  worke.  1723  WODROW 
Corr.  (18431  III.  33  There  was  never  a  schoolboy  more 
desirous  to  have  the  play  than  I  am  to  have  leave  of  this 
world.  1772  MRS.  MONTAGU  in  Doran  Lady  Last  C.  vii. 
(1873)  173  The  doctor  allowed  me  to  ask  a  play  for  the  boys, 
which  made  them  very  happy.  I&26J.  WILSON  Noct.Antbr. 
Wks.  1855  '•  15°  You  m'cht  hae  gien  him  the  play  the  day, 
I  think,  sir,  you  micht  hae  gien  him  the  play.  1845  DISRAELI 
5>ii/(i863)  116  When  miners  and  colliers  strike  they  term 
it  going  to  play.  1866  RUSKIN  Crown  Wild  Olive  20  Down 
in  the  black  north  country,  where  '  play '  means  being  laid 
up  by  sickness.  1892  Daily  Navs  26  Feb.  5/7  The  question 
of '  play '  [is]  to  be  discussed  at  the  next  conference  [which! 
will  settle  the  question  how  long  the  cessation  of  work  is  to 
last.  1900  STRAIN  Elmslie's  Drag-net  281  It  was  Saiterday 
mornin' — they  get  the  play  frae  the  school. 

III.  Mimic  action,  dramatic  performance. 

14.  A  mimic  representation  of  some  action  or 
story,  as  a  spectacle  upon  the  stage,  etc.,  a  dramatic 
or  theatrical  performance.  •(•  Rarely  without  article, 
Dramatic  performance,  acting  (quot.  c  1325). 

c 893  K.  /Ki.i-HKD  Oros.  VI.  ii.  §  2  Wearb  eft  Codes  wracu 
Romanum,  ba  hie  set  hiora  theatrum  wseron  mid  heora 
plegan.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II  285  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  336  Hii  ben  degised  as  turmenlours  that  comen 
from  clerkes  plei.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  429  As  men 
seyen  in  be  pley  of  5ork.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  2923  Hit  is 
wondur  to  wit  of  wemen  dissyre,  pat . .  prese  vnto  playes 
pepull  to  beholde.  1556  C/iron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  12 
This  yere  beganne  a  gret  pley  from  the  begynnyng  of  the 
worlde. .,  that  lastyd  vij.  dayes  contynually.  1601  J.  MAN- 
NINGHAM  Diary  (Camden)  18  Wee  had  a  play  called  Twelve 
Night,  1767  Woman  of  Fashion  I.  96,  I  went  to  the  Play, 
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as  they  call  it— Play,  indeed  !  Faith,  Brother,  I  think  it 
was  past  a  Joke.  1868  HELPS  Rcalmali  xvii.  (1876)  475 
Give  me  some  good  plays  to  go  to,  played  by  great  players. 
1871  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Dene  Hollow™, The  tale  that  Master 
Jarvis  told  was  as  good  as  a  play. 

b.  transf.  A  performance,  proceeding,  piece  of 
action  (in  real  life). 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's Civ.  Com/,  ill.  (1586)  1720,  The  Count 
saide  nothing  to  it,  but . .  attended  the  ende  of  the  play. 
1840  THACKKRAY  Pcndennis  xlv,  This  little  play  being 
achieved,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  made,  .two  profound  bows 
. .  and  passed  on. 

15.  A  literary  composition  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue, adapted  for  performance  on  the  stage  with 
appropriate  action,  costume,  and  scenery,  in  imita- 
tion of  real  events  ;  a  dramatic  piece,  a  drama. 

1:1440  Promt.  Parv.  404/1  Pley..  bat  begynnythe  wythe 
myrthe,  &  endythe  wythe  sorowe,  tragcdia.  1530  PALSGR. 
255/2  Playe  an  enterlude,  farce.  ibid.,  Playe  of  sadde 
matters,  moraliti.  1542-3  Act  34  *  35  Hut.  VIII ^  c.  I  By 
. .  balades,  plaies,  rimes,  songes,  and  other  phantasies,  sub- 
tilly  and  craftely  instructing  his  highnes  people.  1602  ?nd 
Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnassus  iv.  v.  (Arb.)  58  Few  of  the  yni- 
uersity  pen  plaies  well,  they  smell  too  much  of  that  writer 
Ouid,  ..and  talke  too  much  of  Proserpina  and  luppiter. 
1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  266  r  2  A  Scene  in  one  of  Fletcher's 
Plays.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  I.  203,  I  had  no 
expectation  of  my  play  being  accepted.  1891  TENNYSON  in 
Mem.  (1897)  II.  423,  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  a  man  who 
wants  my  opinion  as  to  whether  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
written  by  Bacon.  I  feel  inclined  to  write  back,  'Sir,  don't 
be  a  fool '. 

IV.  16.  Performance  on  a  musical  instrument. 
rare.  1  Obs.  (Usually  playing.} 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5514  pere  he  harpede  so  wel  bat  he 
payde  al  the  route.  . .  After  mete  bo  hii  nolde  nammore  of  is 
pley  Hii  ?eue  him  siluer  uor  is  gle,  &  lete  him  go  is  wey. 
c  1407  LYDG.  Rcson  A>  Sens.  1762  In  his  lifte  honde  A  flowte 
he  helde.  .Ther  with  to  pipe  and  make  play.  1642  TASMAN 
Jrtil.  in  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1694)  133  The  play  which 
they  heard  was  much  liki  that  of  a  Jews-Trump.  1753 
JOHNSON,  Play,  H..V..  .8.  Act  of  touching  an  instrument. 

V.  17.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  senses  6-1 1  )play- 
-bcll,  -hole,  -hour,  -matter,  -place,  -season,  -spell, 
-task ;    ^play-idle,    -ruined,   -wearied  adjs. ;    (in 
senses  14  and  15)  play-conceit,  -fable,  -folk,  -gull, 
-haunter,    -judger,    -lover,  -poet,    -reader,    -story, 
-taster,  -writer ;  play-writing  sb.  and  adj.  ;  play- 
acting, the  acting  of  a  play  or  plays,  dramatic 
performance;    play-actor,  an   actor   of  plays,  a 
dramatic  performer  (=  ACTOR  4,  PLAYER  4) ;  hence 
play-actorism,  action  or  manner  characteristic  of 
a  play-actor,  theatrical  or  affected  style  or  per- 
formance ;  play-actress,  a  female  actor  of  plays 
(=  ACTRESS  2);  play-bird,  a  tame  bird  used  as 
a  decoy  for  catching  wild  birds  in  a  net,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  play-line  and  play-stick ;  play-bone, 
a  bone  played  with  :  =  KNUCKLE-BONE  2  b ;  t  play- 
boy, a  school -boy  actor;    play-club   {Golf),  a 
wooden-headed  club  used  in  playing  the  ball  off 
from  the  tee,  a  driver ;  play-debt,  a  debt  incurred 
at  play,  a  gaming  debt ;  t  play-dresser,  one  who 
arranges  plays  for  acting ;    f  play-end,  an   end 
of  a  speech  from   a  play,  a  '  tag ' ;   play-field, 
t  (from  14)  a  field  in  which  a  play  is  acted ;  (from 
10)  a  field  for  playing  in,  a  playground;  play- 
jobber,  a  writer  of  plays  for  hire ;  play-line,  a 
line  or  cord  attached  to  a  play-bird  (q.  v.),  by 
means  of  which  it  is  '  played  '  or  caused  to  flutter 
so  as  to  entice  other  birds  into  the  net ;  play-map, 
a  dissected  map  for  playing  with,  a  puzzle-map ; 
play-mare  ( Sc.)  =  HOBBY-HORSE  2  ;  play-money, 
money  won  by  play  or  gaming ;  play-monger, 
a  dealer  in,  i.  e.  writer  of,  plays ;  play-right,  the 
author's   proprietary   right   of   performance   of  a 
musical  or  dramatic  composition ;  play-seer,  one 
who  (habitually)  sees  plays,  a  playgoer;  play-stick, 
a  stick  upon  which  a  play-bird  (q.  v.)  is  tied  by  a 
loose  knot ;  play-table,  a  gaming-table.    See  also 
PLAT-BILL,  -BOOK,  etc. 

1873  SYMONDS  Grit.  Pacts  vii.   184  The  habit  of  "play- 


PLAY. 


693/2  The  "play -club  is  for  swiping  off  the  tee,  and  is  further 
used  throughout  the  green  if  the  ball  is  lying  fair,  and  the 
distance  more  than  a  full  drive  from  the  hole  you  are 
approaching.  1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  22  This  we 
took  for  a  "play-conceit  ill  trampros'd.  1712  ADDISON  Sped. 


Histriomastix  »*  vij  b,  If  any  "Play-Actors  or  Spectators 
thinke  themselves  injured  by  any  censure  I  have  here  past 
upon  them.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  /  Forbid  Banns  138  We 
are  more  or  less  play-actors.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  n.  vii. 
156  Sterling's  view  of  the  Pope  . .  doing  his  big  "play- 
actorism  under  God's  earnest  sky.  1867  —  Remin.  (1881) 
II.  187  Our  main  revenue  three  or  four  (?)  years  now  was 
lectures;  ..Detestable  mixture  of  prophecy  and  play-actor, 
ism.  1822  COBBETT  Weekly  Reg.  30  Mar.  773  To  those 
daughters,  .he  gave  a  late  *play-actress  for  mother-in-law  ! 
1857  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  i.  i,  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
our  mistress  was  a  play-actress  when  our  master  married 
her?  1878  M.  BROWNE  Pract.  Taxidermy  ii.  26  An  im- 
portant actor  in  the  performance  is  the  (  *playbird  ',  which  is 
a  bird  braced  by  a  peculiar  knot  or  '  brace ' . .  on  an  arrange- 
ment called  the  playstick.  Ibid.  27  Directly  birds  appear, 
the  playline  is  smartly  pulled,  which  has  the  effect  of  jerking 
the  playbird  upwards,  while  at  the  same  time  it  flutters  its 
wings  to  regain  its  perch.  This  motion  is  mistaken  by  the 
wild  birds  as  a  natural  proceeding;  they  accordingly  alight 
around  the  playbird.  1630  B.  JONSON^WTC  Inn  i.  i,  Pretty 
boy  1  Goes  he  to  school?  ..  He  prates  Latin,  An  it  were  a 
parrot,  or  a  'play-boy.  1857  Chambers'  Inform.  People  II. 


bill,  as  a  play  debt.  1887  Spectator  8  Oct.  1333  Agreements 
. .  they  would  regard  as  Englishmen  regard  play-debts. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  iii.  225  Arraigned  vpon  the 
Statute  of  Calumny.. by  the  name  of  Demetrivs  Fannivs, 
•play-dresser  and  plagiary.  [Cf.  in.  iv.  339  One  Demetrivs, 
a  dresser  of  plaies  about  the  towne.]  1599  —  Cynthia's  Rev. 
iv.  i,  Letting  this  gallant  expressehimselfe.  .with  "play -ends 
and  pittifulf  verses.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  xi.  313  The 
indecencies  of  their  heathenish  and  idolatrous  "play-fables. 
1568  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  463  Heir  begynnis  the 
Proclamatioun  of  the  Play,  made  be  Dauid  Lynsayis,  of 
the  Month,  Knicht  in  the  «Playfeild.  1883  BESANT  All  in 
Garden  Fair  (1886)  22  This  forest  play-field.  1764  FOOTK 
Patron  ill.  Wks.  1799  I.  354  The  words  the  "playfolk  were 
talking.  1610  Histrio-m.  ll.  308  Give  your  "play-gull  a 
stool,  and  my  lady  her  fool,  And  her  Usher  potatos  and 
marrow.  1634  Documents  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  49  It 
speakes  onely  of  the  expenses  of  common  *play-haunters  at 
publike  playes  and  theatres.  1880  CARNEGIE  Pract.  Trap. 
8  The  traps  will  have  to  be  set  in  the  runs  and  about  the 
*play-holes  (i.  c.,  burrows  only  used,  as  their  name  implies, 
for  playing  or  for  use  during  the  day).  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  Pref.  (1871)  ii  His  "play-hours  are  occupied  in 
fagging.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Sept.  2/1  Melodrama  written 
by  the  most  adroit  "play-jobber  of  our  times.  1672  LACY 
Dumb  Lady  Prol.,  Though  such  things  pass  on  those  that 
sermons  hear,  It  will  not  do  with  *play-judgers,  I  fear. 
1878  *  Play-line  [see  play-bird}.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids 
Refi.  (1848)  I.  16  Diaw  lines  of  different  colours  round  the 
different  counties  . .  and  then  cut  put  each  separately,  as  in 
the  common  *play-maps  that  children  take  to  pieces  and 
put  together.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xiv,  Here  one  fellow., 
performed  the  celebrated  part  of  the  hobby-horse,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  our  ancient  drama.  Note,  This  exhibition, 
the  "play-mare  of  Scotland,  stood  high  among  holyday 
gambols.  ij8iSiDNEY.^/W./W^iV(Arb.)67,I  hauelauished 
out  too  many  wordes  of  this  "play  matter.  1705  VANBRUGH 
Confed.  i.  iii,  *Play-money.  .amongst  people  of  quality,  is  a 
sacred  thing,  and  not  to  be  profaned.  1593  G.  HARVEY 
Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  132  A  professed  iester,  a 
Hick-scorner,  a  scoff-maister,  a  "playmunger,  an  Inter- 
luder.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  9  Apr.  5/4  A  miserable  poverty 
of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  playmonger.  1781  COWPER 
Chanty  538  Perhaps  the  man .  .had  no  other  "play-place  for 
his  wit.  1884  T.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  188  The  river  and 
its  banks  are  the  play-place  of  the  crocodile.  1625  BACON 
Ess.,  Envy  (Arb.)  512  It  must  needs  be,  that  he  taketh  a 
kinde  of  "plaie -pleasure,  in  looking  vpon  the  Fortunes  of 
others.  1633  PRYNNE  Histriomastix  (title-p.),  Wherein  it  is 
. .  evidenced  . .  that  the  profession  of  "Play-poets,  of  Stage 
Players  ;  together  with  the  penning,  acting,  and  frequenting 
of  Stage-playes,  are  unlawful),  infamous  and  misbeseeming 
Christians.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charatt.  (1737)  III.  289  To  do 
justice  to  our  play-readers,  they  seldom  fail  to  humour  our 
poets  in  this  respect,  1891  MARTINEAU  in  Law  Times 
XC.  250/1  A  musical  composition,  the  copyright  and  "play, 
right  of  which  had  expired  by  effluxion  of  time.  1696  Pol. 
Ballads  (1860)  II.  55  For  converts  and  bullys,  And  "play- 
ruin'd  cullys.  1713  ADDISON  Guard.  No.  120  r  3  The  day 
lies  heavy  upon  her  until  the  "play-season  returns.  1637 
J.  RUTTER  Cid  To  Rdr.  (1650)  4  This  age  consists  of  such 
*Play-seers.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  295  Allowed  a 
"play-spell,  perhaps  a  long  yellow  holiday.  1878  "Play- 
stick  [see  play  bird].  1858  LYTTON  What  mill  he  do  \.  iii, 
He  contrived  to  cut  up  that  "play-story.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  Ixv,  The  day  after  the  meeting  at  the  "play- 
table.  1905  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  102  The  enormous  extent  of 
Fox's  transactions  at  the  play-tables  is  of  course  recorded. 
1832  [R.  CATTERMOLE]  Beckett,  etc.  191  Sunk  to  rest  Like  a 
"play-wearied  child.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  ior/1 
This  would  make  them.. perceive  what  despicable  creatures 
our  common  rhimers  and  "playwriters  be.  1766  FORDYCE 
Serm.  Yng.  Wont.  (1767)  I.  iv.  155  The  common  herd  of 
Play-writers.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  xiii.  r  9  [He] 
exercised  his  genius  at  one  time  in  sonnets  or  ballads,  at 
another  in  "play-writing. 

Play  (pte')>  v.  Forms:  a.  I  ples(i)an,  (pleos-), 
Angl.  plsesian ;  2-5  pleie,  3  plai;en,  plseie,  3-5 
pleije,  pleyje,  3-6  pley(e,  4-7  plai(e,  playe, 
4-  play,  (6  plee).  /3.  i  ^«£/.plasian,pleas(i)an, 

3  plaje,  4-6  plaw(e,  6  Sc.  pla,  7-9  dial.  plaw. 
•y.    2-3  plo5e(n,   3   pleoje,  pleowe,   pleuwe. 
Pa.  t.  and  pple.  played :  pa.  t.  i  plesode,  -ede, 
-ade,  pleosede  ;    plagade,  pleasade  ;   plce^de, 
pleesede.     Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  often  contracted; 
pa.  t.  3-5  pleide,  4-5  pleyde,  Se.  plait,  4-8  plaid, 
6  playd,  pled,  Sc.  plade,  7  plaide ;  pa.  pple. 

4  pleide,  6-7  playd,  6-8  plaid.     [OE.  plegan, 
-can,   -tan,  plagian,  plsegian,   corresp.  to  MDu. 
pleyen,  pleien,  playen  to  dance,  leap  for  joy,  re- 
joice, be  glad  (Verwijs  and  Verdam).     As  to  its 
relation  to  OS.  plegan,  Du.  plegen,  Ger.  pflegen 
'to  have  the  care  of,  take  charge  of,   attend  to, 
cultivate ',  '  to  be  in  the  habit  of,  to  be  wont  or 
accustomed  to',   see  below.    The  OE.  verb  is 
recorded  in  several  diverging  forms,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to   determine  its   original   type   and^  the 
conjugation  to  which  it  belonged.    The  usual  WSax. 
form   pieman  gave    ME.   pleie(n,   later  plaie(n, 
play ;  the  OE.  platan  in  Anglian  texts  gave  the 
northern  plawe,  plaw.     The  7  forms  in  2-^pl 
ploje,  pleowe,  pleuwe  appear  to  mix  the  two. 
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PLAY. 

to  arise  naturally  from  a  primary  notion  *to  exercise, 
bestir,  or  busily  occupy  oneself,  the  line  of  development 
having  been  here  determined  by  the  recreative  or  divertive 
purpose  of  the  exercise.  In  the  miners' '  play ',  the  sense  of 
exercise  or  busy  occupation  disappears,  and  the  word 
(seii!>e  15;  cf.  PLAY  sb.  13)  comes  to  mean  'to  cease  work, 
to  be  idle '.  The  same  primary  notion,  developed  in  quite 
a  different  line,  accounts  for  the  continental  senses  of 

legen*  pflegt**  ' to  nave  care  of«  .tal<e  kindly  charge  of, 

ultivate  ',  and  '  to  be  in  the  practice  or  habit  of,  notions 
which  evidently  imply  occupying  oneself  busily  about  a 
thing  or  person,  and  habitually  exercising  oneself  in  an 
action.] 

I.  To  exercise  oneself,  act  or  move  energetically ; 
actuate,  exercise  (a  craft,  etc.). 

fl.  intr.  To  exercise  or  occupy  oneself,  bestir 
one's  self,  be  busily  engaged ;  to  act,  operate,  work. 
Obs.  exc.  with  allusion  to  other  senses. 

^960  Laws  Edgars,  64  (Thorpe  Laws  II.  258)  We  Uerab- 
<Vri  preost  ne  beo  hunta  ne  hafecere  ne  txflere  ac  pleze  on 
his  bocum.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  85  pis  is  se  ilca  \>e  Jm  longe 
for  his  deabe  plegodest.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  m.  307  Ecne 
man  to  pleye  with  a  plow  pykoys  or  spade.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  n.  xxiv.  116  [The  air]  susteynetn  the  byrdes  fleeyng 
that  so  playe  with  their  wynges  and  meue  them  so  moche 
al  aboute  therin  that  they  disporte  them  . .  therin.  1484 
—  Fables  of  JEsop  v.  v,  Now  shalle  we  see  who  shalle 
playe  best  for  to  preserue  and  saue  hym  self.  1581  SAVILE 
Tacitus^  Agricola  (1622)  194  Agricola  hauing  vnderstood  by 
spies  what  way  the  enemies  had  taken.. commandeth  the 
lightest  horsemen  and  footmen  to  play  on  their  backes  and 
maintaine  the  skirmish.  01586  SIDNEY  Ps.  XLII.  i,  So  my  soul 
in  panting  playeth,  Thirsting  on  my  God  to  look.  1646  SIR  T. 
RROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,  i.  x.  (1686)  28  There  is  an  invisible 
Agent, . .  who  plays  in  the  dark  upon  us.  1677  TEMPLE  Wks. 
(1731)  II.  453  Thus  I  believe  that  Affair  plays  at  present. 
1883  ROMANES  Ment.  Evol.  Anim.  iii.  34  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  hemispheres  are  able  to  'play  down1  upon  these 
ganglia  as  upon  so  many  mechanisms. 

t  b.  To  clap  with  the  hands ;  also  trans,  to  clap 
(the  hands).  Obs. 

c8*s  Vtsp*  Psalter  xlvi.  2  Alle  Siode  plagiaS  mid  hondum 
\omnes  gentes  plaudite  manibus\.  loiii.  xcvii.  8  Ftodas 
plzegiaS  mid  hondum  \Jlttmtna  plandcnt  manibus\.  a  1000 
Elene  806  (Gr.)  He  mid  baem  handum  eadig  and  asgleaw 
upweard  plegnde.  a  1300  E,  E.  Psalter  xcvu[i].  8  Stremes 
sal  plaie  handes,  samen.  a  13*5  Prose  Psalter  xlvi[ij.  i  ^e 
alle  folk,  plale|>  wyp  hondes  ;  gladeb  to  God  in  voice  of  ioie. 
a  1340  H  AMPOLE  Psalter  xlvi.  i  All  genge  playes  with  hend. 
O.  To  strut,  dance,  or  otherwise  display  itself, 
as  a  cock  bird  before  the  hens.  Also /Ay  upt 

1765  Treat.  Dam.  Pigeons  4  Cocks  will  often  play  to,  and 
disturb  the  others  as  they  sit.  Ibid.^  Allowing  eighteen 
inches  between  shelf  and  shelf,  that  powters  may  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  stooping  for  want  of  height,  for  in 
that  case  they  would  contract  an  habit  of  playingTow,  which 
spoils  their  carriage.  1768  G.  WHITE  Seworne  xvi.  (1853)  68 
In  breeding  time  the  snipes  play  over  the  moors,  piping  and 
humming.  1892  Cornh,  Mag.  July  37i  *  "av'e  P"t  black- 
cock  up  here  many  years  ago,  one  of  my  woodland  friends 
having  invited  me  over  to  see  them  play  up. 

2.  intr.      Of  living  beings :    To  move  about 
swiftly,  with  a  lively,  irregular,  or  capricious  motion; 
to  spring,  fly,  or  dart  to  and  fro ;  to  gambol,  frisk  ; 
to  flit,  flutter. 

rt90o  Andreas  370  (Gr.)  Hornfisc  ple^ode,  glaed  $eond 
garsecg.  a  1000  Caedmons  Gen.  724  (Gr.)  Swa  hit  him  on 
mnan  coin,  hran  aet  heortan,  hloh  )>a  &  plegode  bode  bitre 
zehugod.  c  laoo  Trin.  CotL  Horn,  127  [>at  child  on  his 
blisse  witejede ;  for  hit  floxede,  and  pleide  to-?enes  hire. 
a  1225  Ancr,  R,  94  Auh  ancren  . .  schulen  ..  lihture  beon  & 
swifture  &  ine  so  wide  scheakeles  pleien  ine  heouene. 
c  1275  LAV.  26941  And  hit  gan  to  da^e^e  And  be  deor  to 
pleoye.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23342  On  sunn!  dai  To  se  fixs  in 
a  water  plaL  a  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric  P.x\v.  45  In  May  hit 
mm -/'tli  when  hit  dawes,  In  dounes  with  this  dueres 
plawes.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xl.  20  Surely  the  mountaines  bring 
him  foorth  foode :  where  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play. 
1667  MILTON  P,  L.  vil.  410  On  smooth  the  Scale  And 
bended  Dolphins  play.  1767  G.  WHITE  Selbome  9  Sept. 
(1853)  29  Hats  drink  on  the  wing  . .  by  sipping  the  surface, 
as  they  iilay  over  pools  and  streams.  1869  THIRLWALL  Lett. 
(1881)  11.209  HC  played  about  them  like  a  bee,  only  to  take 
in  honey  for  his  art-cell. 

b.  trans.     To  get  or  bring  into  something  by 
playing  or  fluttering. 

1657^  tr.  De  Imitatione  p.  ix,  Larkes.  .play  themselves  into 
the  Fowlers  net. 

3.  intr.  Of  things :  To  move  briskly  or  lightly, 
especially  with  alternating  or  irregular  motion,  as 
lightning,  flame,  leaves  in  the  wind,  etc. ;  to  change 
or  alternate  rapidly,  as  colours  in  iridescence  or 
prismatic  refraction ;  to  pass  gently  around,  or  strike 
lightly  upon ,  something,  as  waves,  wind,  light,  etc. ; 
to  dance,  flutter,  flicker,  glitter,  ripple,  vibrate,  sway 
lightly,  etc.     Also  Jig. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  t.  i.  34  Thereby  a  christall  streame  did 
gently  play,  Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth 
alway.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  yi,  v.  iii.  62  As  playes  the 
Sunne  vpon  the  glassie  streames.  Twinkling  another  counter- 
felted  beame.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  18  The  inward 
Imaginations  that  doe  continually  stirre  and  play  in  our 
mindes.  1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  Pref.  c  j,  The  Magnetical 
Atoms  continually  playing  about  them.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg:  Georg.  iv.  432  When  Western  Winds  on  curling 
Waters  play.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  \Vorld  418 
You'll  see  in  the  night  a  sort  of  faint  light'ninR,  flashing 
and  playing.. in  that  part  of  the  Hori/on.  1797  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIPFE  Italian  i,  Her  fine  hair  was  negligently  bound  up  in 
a  silk  net,  and  some  tresses  that  had  escaped  it  played  on 
her  neck.  1827  WILLIS  Healing  Daughter  Jairns  33  The 
breaking  waves  play'd  low  upon  the  beach.  1847  EMERSON 
Repr.  Mm,  Slinks.  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  364  Shakespeare,  Homer, 
Dante,  Chaucer,  saw  the  splendour  of  meaning  that  plays 
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over  the  visible  world.     1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.    I 
xlii,  The  tempest  still  played  around  us.     1899  TENNYSON    | 
Ceraint  gf  Eniifi^j  A  splendid  silk.  .Where  like  a  shoaling 
sea  the  lovely  blue  Play'd  into  green.     1869  HUGHES  Alfred    ! 
(it.  xxiii.  296  Alfred  allows  his  fancy  to  play  round  the    ' 
idea.    1871  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower  Hill  i.  v,  No  smile  ever 
played  upon  her  thin  lips. 

D.  trans/.  To  exhibit  a  play  of  light  or  colour, 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fr  P.  214  A  Rose  Diamond  that 
is  very  thick,  it's  good  to  set  it  close  upon  the  Ivory,  and  it 
will  play  very  well. 

c.  To  keep  moving  to  and  fro.  rare. 

1513  SIR  E.  HOWARD  m  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  it  I.  217 
Barges  .  .  to  play  up  and  down  bet  wen  Dover  &  Caleys. 
1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1865)  I.  79  The  other 
Canoo  play'd  off  to  see  the  event,  and  to  carry  tydings  if 
the  Indians  should  prove  false. 

4.  in/I-.  To  bubble  and  roll  about  as  a  boiling 
liquid  ;  to  boil.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

(In  this  sense  plata  is  frequent  dialectalty,  even  where 
play  is  used  in  other  senses.) 

a  1400  Sir  Bettes  (MS.  E)  3455  poo  hit  dedc  sebe  and 
playde  ffaste.  c  1400  Sloane  MS.  3518  If.  16  b,  Put  it  ynne 
a  cowdrun  ful  of  water,  and  layt  yt  play  longe  berin.  1513 
DOUGLAS  SEneis  vi.  iii.  120  Sum  spedis  to  graith  haitewattir 
besely  In  caldronns  playing  on  the  fire  fast  by.  17*1  KELLY 
Sc.  Prov.  106  Fair  words  will  not  make  the  Pot  play.  1813 
PICKEN  tfov*a*lays  Misc.  Poems  I.  124  Their  walth..Will 
ne'er  gar  Simon's  pat  play  brown. 

ft.  c  1440  ProHif>.  Parv.  403/2  Plawyn,  as  pottys,  bullio, 
ferveo.  11450  Stockli.  Meif.  MS.  i.  56  in  Anglia  XVIII. 
296  Take  a  porcioun  of  whete-bren,  And  as  it  plawyth,  cast 
her  in.  c  1460  Play  Sacrant.  664  In  to  the  Cawdron 
I  wylle  yt  Cast,  I  shalle  .  .  putt  yt  down  that  yt  myght  plawe. 
1674  RAY  S.  t,  E.  C.  Wards  74  To  Play,  spoken  of  a  pot, 
kettle  or  other  vessel  full  of  liquor,  i.e.  to  boil..  .In  Norfolk 
they  pronounce  it  flaw.  • 

D.  trans.    To  cause  to  boil  ;  to  boil.  Now  dial, 

o.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorttm  (1862)42  Fyrst  play  by  water  with 
hony  and  salt.     14..  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)  too  Sett  it 
down  ant1  -1—  !*  ------  -•'  ---------  "-  -:n  —  '  --------  '—     --  — 
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PLAY. 

Scholar.. shall  make  bonfires.. or  pl»y  off  fireworks.  1799 
G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  35  Avoid  . .  a  damp,  foggy,  rainy 
or  windy  night,  to  play  your  rockets.  1804  NICHOLL  in 


. 

and  plaw  it  ouer  be  fyir.    a  tStg  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Plow,  to  parboil. 

5.  intr.    To  move,  revolve,  or  oscillate  freely 
(usually  within  a  definite  space)  ;  to  have  its  proper 
unimpeded  movement,  as  a  part  of  any  mechanism, 
or  of  the  living  body  ;  to  have  free  play. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  132  Warme  life  playes  in  that 
infants  veines.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  H.  ii,  You 
should  get  this  chayre  let  out  o'  the  sides,  for  me,  that  my 
hips  might  play.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  12 
The  Tiller  playeth  in  the  Gunroome.  1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos.  i.  24  You  may  see  their  heart  play,  and  beat  very 
orderly  for  a  long  time  together.  1669  STURMY  Mariners 
Mag.  vii.  x,  16  [Hold]  the  Instrument..  Horizontally  as  neer 
as  you  can,  that  the  Needle  may  have  liberty  to  play  to  and 
fro.  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  130  Two  Iron  Eyes 
for  the  ends  of  Axis  to  play  in.  1741  MONRO  Anal.  Bones 
(ed.  3)  151  The  Condyles  .  .  play  in  the  Cavity.  1815  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  670  The  engines  ..have  a 
cogged  wheel,  playing  in  a  rack,  which  is  laid  as  one  of 
the  rails  of  the  road.  1881  All  \'  ear  Round  XXVII.  294 
The  molars..  play  vertically  on  each  other  like  a  pair  of 
scissors.  1888  BRVCE  A  mer.  Commw.  Il.xliv.  i45Tomquire 
how  the  organs  of  government  which  have  been  described 
play  into  one  another  in  practice. 

6.  trans.  To  cause  to  play  ;  to  ply. 

a.  To  wield  (something)  lightly  and  freely  ;  to 
keep  in  motion  or  exercise  ;  to  actuate,  operate, 
work  (any  instrument).  To  play  (a  good)  knife 
and  fork,  to  eat  (well  or  heartily)  :  see  KNIFE  AND 
FORK  i  ;  so  to  play  a  good  slick,  to  fence  well. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  fere.  (1590)  3  Thy  late  Customers, 
which  play  more  sacks  to  the  mill,  haue  brought  greists  or 
iests  at  least  wise  to  be  ground.  1713  STEELE  Guard.  No. 
50  P  a  The  dexterity..  consists  in  playing  the  razor,  with 
a  nimble  wrist,  mighty  near  the  nose  without  touching  it. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Organ,  One  of  these  hydraulic 
organs  ;  with  two  men  .  .  seeming  to  pump  the  water  which 
plays  it.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  47  You  hear 
he  plays  a  good  [fiddle-Jstick.  1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  <j-  Lett. 
(1873)  88  Five  hands  at  work...  Two  playing  the  whipsaw. 
'la  1800  in  Daily  News  n  July  (1892)  2/5  If  ..  he  is  a  toler- 
able good  boxer,  can  play  a  good  stick.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van,  Fair  xliii,  The  Colonel  plays  a  good  knife  and  fork  at 
tiffin.  1885  lllustr.  Land.  News  28  Nov.  548/1  The  dining- 
hall..  where  the  occupants,  .played  'knife  and  fork'. 
f  b.  To  deal  with  ;  to  treat.  Obs. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  l.  cxli.  153  b/i, 
I  haue  done  many  offences  to  my  god,  the  whyche  he 
playeth  mekely,  in  yeuynge  vnto  me  example.  1584  LODGE 
Alarum  agst.  Usurers  12  The  vsurer  that  playes  all  this 
rie,  will  yet  be  counted  an  honest  and  well  dealing  man. 
1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  619  It  is  a  great  mastery, 
saith  Seneca,  to  play  a  man  kindely. 

c.  To  discharge,  fire,  let  ^(artillery,  etc.  (on  or 
upon  persons  or  things),  also  fireworks)  ;  to  cause 
(a  fountain  or  the  like)  to  play.  Also  fig.  In 
quot.  1  88  1,  to  fire  upon  (an  enemy). 

1505  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  385  Their  battering  Canon  charged 
to  the  mouthes,  .  .  I'de  play  incessantly  vpon  these  lades. 
1670  COTTON  Esperiton  i.  iv,  156  (He]  plai'd  so  many  Cannon- 
shot  into  the  Town,  that  not  a  man  durst  appear.  1682 
BUNYAN  Holy  War  xii.  The  gate  from  the  top  of  which  the 
captains  did  play  their  slings  at  the  enemies.  1711  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  197  To  play  a  Spout  still 
bigger,.,  there  must  be  a  large  Pipe.  1713  ADDISON  Guard. 
No.  152  P  6  She  played  upon  him  so  many  smiles  and 
glances,  that  she  quite  weakened  and  disarmed  him.  1711 
G.  ROUSSILLON  tr.  Vertot's  Rev.  Poring.  83  There  should 
be  fireworks  ready  to  be  play'd  off.  1750  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  62/2  Playing  their  hand-grenades  and  swivels  to  excel- 
lent purpose.  1790  Laws  of  Harvard  Coll.  25  If  any  | 


enemy  with  round-shot. 

t  d.  To  toss  off,  to  finish  (liquor).  O/'S.  slang. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  it.  iv.  18  When  you  breath  in 

your  watering,  then  they  cry  hem,  and  bid  you  play  it  off. 

1607  UKKKEK  lests  to  make  Merie  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1.  350 

He  requested  them  to  play  off  the  sacke  and  begon. 

e.  Angling.  To  give  play  to  (a  fish) ;  to  allow 
(it)  to  exhaust  itself  by  pulling  against  the  line. 
Also  Jig. 

1711  RICHARDSON  Pamela :(i824)  1.69,  I  ..  soon  hooked  a 
lovely  carp.  Play  it,  play  it,  said  she  :  I  did,  and  brought 
it  to  the  bank.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  »)  40  He  seldom 
breaks  his  hold,  if  your  tackle  is  strong  and  you  play  him 
properly.  1856  KANB  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxx.  414  The  victim., 
is  played  like  a  trout  by  the  angler's  reel.  1895  fall  Mall 
Mag.  Nov.  367  But  where  would  be  the  sport  o?  playing  the 
fish  I  1900  MRS.  H.  WARD  Eleanor  97  Eleanor  had  played 
her  with  much  tact,  and  now  had  her  in  her  power. 

£  To  cause  to  move  or  pass  lightly,  flutter, 
glitter,  etc.  (see  3) ;  to  exhibit  with  brilliant  effect ; 
to  draw  lightly  upon  a  surface. 

a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (17441  X.  357  When  the  allurement  of 
any  sinful  pleasure  or  piofit  plays  itself  before  him.  174* 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  903  Tho'  Fortune  too  (our  third  and  final 
Theme),  As  an  Accomplice,  play'd  her  gaudy  Plumes.  1746-7 
HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  127  She  plays  her  lovely  changes,  not 
to  enkindle  dissolute  affections,  but  to  display  her  Creator's 
glory.  1811  R.  H.  in  Examiner  25  May  329/1  The  lines 
are  played  over  the  forms  with  . .  freedom  and  taste.  1843 
E.  JONES  Sens,  fr  Event  54  Should  prudes  blame  my  dress, 
oh  F  all  beautiful  braid,  Yellow,  crimson,  and  green  over  it 
shall  be  play'd.  1892  Electr.  Engineer  16  Sept.  285/2  The 
search-light  began  to  play  a  dazzling  ripple  along  their  line 
from  end  to  end. 

7.  intr.  To  operate  artillery,  to  fire  (on  or  upon 
persons  or  things) ;  also  said  of  the  artillery,  or  of 
a  mine,  etc. :  To  be  discharged  or  fired. 

l6o«  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  /t  Comnrw.  (1603)  56  They  never 
cease  playing  with  their  Ordinance,  till  they  have  laide  all 
levell  with  the  ground,  a  1617  HAVWARD  Four  Y.  l-.liz. 
(Camden)55Theartillerieplaied  and  thefootemen skirmished 
most  part  of  the  daie.  i6»8  DIGBV  \'oy.  Mettit.  (1868)  23  All 
this  while  the  fortes  played  vpon  the  boates  and  our  shippes. 
1633  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hie.  i.  ix.  (1810)  116  When  wee  looked 
that  the  Cannon  should  begin  lo  play,  a  1649  DRLMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Idea  Wks.  (1711)  221  The  mine  going  straight,  there 
lacked  nothing  but  some  match  lo  make  it  play.  1709  STF.ELE 
Taller  No.  53  P  n  The  Cannon  on  each  Side  began  to  play. 
1748  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Deerfitld,  Mass.  (1895)  I.  564, 
1  played  away  with  our  cannon  and  small  arms  for  an  hour 
and  J.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1839)  515  His  cannon  had 
hardly  begun  to  play  upon  it,  when  V  idossan,  the  governor, 
retired  with  the  garrison  into  the  castle.  1894  LD.  WOLSELEY 
Life  Marleorough  II.  181  Another  battery.. which  Marl- 
borough  erected  to  play  upon  the  south-eastern  bastion. 
fig.  1709  HEARNE  Collect,  u  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  306  He.. 
playd  particularly  [in  his  sermon],  .upon  the  Bp.  of  Sarum. 
D.  Of  a  firework :  To  be  fired,  to  go  off  (Jig. 
in  quot.). 

1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ii,  Yet  it  [a  farce]  played  off,  and 
bounced,  and  cracked,  and  made  more  sport  than  a  firework. 

8.  intr.    Of  a  fire-engine,  fountain,  etc. :  To  emit 
a  jet  of  water,  to  spout.     Also  said  of  the  water, 
or  of  the  person,  e.  g.  of  a  fireman. 

•MA  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  233  The  Cock  would  play 
altogether  on  that  side.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Theveitot's 
Trav.  l.  9  A  great  many  Fountains,  where  the  Water-works, 
playing  very  nigh,  render  the  place  altogether  delightful. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  5  P  3  There  are  seveial  Engines 
filled  with  Water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  Minute's  warning. 
i8ss  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  xii.  III.  166  The  fountains 
played  in  his  honour.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  iv, 
The  fire-engine  maker,  .having  brought  out  the  whole  of  his 
stock  to  play  upon  ils  last  smouldering  ashes.  1889  Century 
Mag.  Apr.  929  The  firemen  were  not  permitted  to  play  on 
the  flames. 

9.  Irons.   To  practise,  perform,  do  (some  action) ; 
fto  ply,  exercise  (a  craft)  (obs.) ;    to  perform, 
execute  (a  movement) ;  usually  (influenced  by  II), 
to  perform  or  practise  in  the  way  of  sport,  deceit, 
etc.  (a  trick,  prank,  joke,  etc. :  const,  on,  upon,  or 
with  simple  dative).     In  mod.  use  also  with  off 
(? expressing  complete  or  successful  action:   see 
OFF  A.  5). 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  ii.  5  40  Yif  thow  wolt  pleie  this 
craft  with  the  arisyng  of  the  Mone,  loke  thow  rekne  wel  her 
cours  howre  by  howre.  c  1400  Gamelyn  307  Whan  Gamelyn 
the  yonge  thus  hadde  pleyd  his  play,  c  1415  Cursor  At. 
16623  (Trin.)  And  siben  in  his  honde  bet  sett :  a  muchel 
greet  rede  And  to  him  pleiden  a  bobet.  156*  Jack  Juggler 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  138,  I  know  that  he  playeth  you  many 
a  like  prank.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  II.HI  Man.. 
Plaies  such  phantastique  tricks  before  high  heauen.  As 
makes  the  Angels  weepe.  i6«o  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  s 
Trav.  17  For  fear  he  should  play  me  some  trick,  1 
sembled.  178*  COWPER  Cilfin  134  Tta"*?S*5W  mcrry 
Islington  These  gambols  he  did  play.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND 
Serif Meomania  190  note.  The  hoax  played  off  some  years 
back,  by  the  late  commentator  Steevens.  1890  W.  A 
WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  201  Only  something  very  important 
would  have  made  you  play  this  game. 

i8a6  I 'WILSON  ' If oct.  Amtr.  Wks.  1855  I.  134  See  ane 
[tiger]  play  spang  upon  you  . .  and  gar  ye  play  tapsalteene 
ower  a  precipice. 

II.  To  exercise  oneself  in  the  way  of  < 
or  amusement. 


PLAY. 

10.  intr.  To  employ  or  exercise  oneself  in  the 
way  of  amusement  or  recreation  ;  to  amuse  or 
divert  oneself;  to  sport,  frolic.  (Formerly  in 
wider  sense  than  now,  including  any  kind  of 
recreation,  e.g.  dancing.) 

cBm  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  1.  391  We  ..  wiernaS 
urum  cildum  urra  peninga  mid  to  plegianne.  c  950  Lindisf. 
Gasp.  Matt.  xi.  17  We  sungun  iuh  &  ne  ptejde  je.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Ham.  7  pa  children  plojeden  in  bere  sttele  heriende 
ure  drihten.  .11300  Cursor  M.  12275  lesus  went  him  for 
[;/  r  forth]  to  plai  Wit  childir  on  an  halidai.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3845  Elydour  borow  a  wode 
schold  wende,  ffor  to  pleye  by  o  ryuer.  1:1386  CHAUCER 
Frankl.  T.  169  Hire  freendes  .  .  schopen  for  to  pleyen  som- 
wher  elles.  c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld,  14  A  louynge  moder 
listeth  to  play  with  her  souking  childe.  137*  E.  UE  VERB 
Fayre  Fooles  Poems  (Grosart)  72  To  playe  with  fooles,  oh, 
what  a  foole  was  I.  1632  MILTON  L'  Allegro  97  And  young 
and  old  com  forth  to  play  On  a  Sunshine  Holyday.  1741 
GRAY  Eton  52  Regardless  of  their  doom  The  little  victims 
play  \  1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1842)  V.  iii.  35  To 
make  professions  is  to  play  with  edge  tools.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  151  The  gardens  of  the  Alhambra, 
where  she  had  played  as  a  child. 

fb.  To  enjoy  oneself,  be  joyful  or  merry,  re- 
joice ;  esp.  in  reference  to  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Obs. 

c  1230  Hall  Meid.  41  Ah  schulen  ai  bifore  [>e  pleien  in 
heuene.  a  1*7*  Luue  Ron  133  in  O.  E.  Misc.  97  Alle  heo 
schule  wyb  engles  pleye  some  and  sauhte  in  heouene  lyhte. 
CI374  CHAUCER  Anel.  fy  Arc.  321  For  nowe  I  pleyn  and 
now  I  playe.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XVI.  256,  I  loked  on  his 
lappe,  a  lazar  lay  J>ere-inne  Among  patriarkes  and  profetes 
pleyande  togyderes. 

O.  To  sport  amorously  ;  enphem.  to  have  sexual 
intercourse.  Cf.  FLAY  sb.  6  c.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1000  Riddles  xliii.  2  (Gr.)  Ic  seah  wyhte  wractlice  twa 
undearnunga  ute  plegan  hsemedlaces.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex. 
2016  His  wif  ..  One  and  stille  oojt  hire  gamen  Wift  Joseph 
speken  and  plaijen  samen.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  261  7  Tristrem 
wib  Ysoude  lay..  And  wok  And  plaiden  ay  bitvene.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  542  Throu  vomen  that  he  vald  with  play. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  lie  lit  Tour  Fj,  Which  for  a  lytel  syluer 
made  her  to  synne  and  playe  with  a  pryour.  1592  SHAKS. 

Ven.  Kf  Ad.  124  Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IX.  1027  Now  let  us  play  ..  For  never 
did  thy  Beautie  .  .  so  enflame  my  sense  With  ardor  to  enjoy 
thee. 

fll.  a.  refl.  To  amuse  or  disport  oneself:    =10. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  349/148  pat  bis  child  scholde  wende 
an  hontingue,  to  pleijftn  him.  a  1300  Cursor  /!/.  3025  pir 
breber  bam  plaijd  samen.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Alt-lib,  r  2  He 
for  his  desport  is  went  into  the  feeldes  hym  to  pleye. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  IV.  ix.  (1869)  181  A  crooked  staf 
me  lakketh  .  .  and  a  bal  to  pleye  me  with,  c  14^0  York 
Myst.  xvii.  212  Go  we..  To  playe  vs  in  som  otlnr  place. 
c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Artk.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  37  Arthur.. 
humbly  requyred  both  hys  fader  and  moder  ..  to  giue  hym 
licence  to  go  play  hym  a  season  out  of  that  countrey.  1646 
E.  F[ISHER]  Marrow  Mod.  Divin.  (ed.  2)  171  We  may  go 
play  us  then,  and  work  no  working  at  all.  1651  BAXTER 
Inf.  Bapt.  182  When  you  have  plaid  your  self  wilh  your  own 
absurd  fictions. 

fb.  trans.  To  furnish  with  the  means  of  playing; 
to  amuse.  Obs.  rare. 

1570  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  192  Some  of  the  leves  of 
the  said  bookes  the  said  wyffes  toke  away  with  them,  to 
play  their  children  whhall. 

c.  To  bring  into  some  condition,  etc.  by  playing 

or  sport. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  IV.  xix.  337  He  playeth 

himself  into  Learning  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

12.  intr.    Play  wit/i  :    To  amuse  oneself  with, 
sport  with;   to  touch  or  finger  lightly,  or  move 
slightly  with  the  hand  (a  material  object)  by  way 
of  frivolous  amusement  ;  to  treat  (anything1)  lightly 
or  frivolously  ;    to  dally,   trifle,  or  toy   with.     In 
quot.  1827,  to  do  what  one  will  with,  to  manage 
according  to  one's  pleasure.     (See  also  13  b,  14.) 

£•1200  Vices  <$•  Virtues  135  Ne  lat  hie  nawht  cSe  hande 
leijende  mid  stikke.  c  1205  LAY.  17335  Pus  be  vnwise 
ing  pla^ede  [c  127$  pleoyde]  mid  worden.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
76  fe  bat  pleieft  mit  te  worlde,  nulich  ou  nout  iheren.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1307  When  welthe  of  be  worlde  with 
be  plays,  Sek  ban  gude  consayl  wyth-alle.  £1400  Laud 
Troy  Bit.  6248  When  he  his  cosyn  ded  saw,  Him  lyketl 
noght  with  Ector  plaw.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  161/1 
Than  will  he  call  it  no  scripture,  as  he  plaith  with  the 
pystle  of  sainct  lames.  1650  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  in.  v.  §  5 
(1651)  95  As  children,  we  play  with  our  meat  when  we 
should  eat  it.  1782  COWPER  Table  Talk  505,  I  play  with 
syllables,  and  sport  in  song.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  II.  x.  263  It  required  adexterous  management  to  play 
with  the  army.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  viii. 
304  Montaigne,  .could  thus  afford  to  play  with  life,  and  the 
abysses  into  which  it  leads  us. 

13.  intr.  To  do  something  which  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously,  but  merely  as  done  in  sport  or 
frolic  ;  to  trifle  with. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xix.  14  And  he  was  seen  to  hem  as 
pleiynge  to  speke.  —  Prov  .  xxvi.  19  The  man  that  gilendeli 
nojeth  to  his  frend,  and  whan  he  were  ca^t,  shal  sey  Pleiende 
I  dide  [1388  Y  dide  pleiynge].  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of 
SEsop  v.  xv,  Loke  hyther,  cafiest  thow  this  a  playe  .  .  now 
I  shalle  shewe  to  the  how  thow  oughtest  not  to  playe  so 
with  thy  lord.  1545  ASCHA.M  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  97  The  lacke 
of  teachynge  to  shoote  in  Englande,  causeth  very  manye 
men  to  playe  with  the  kynges  Actes.  1842  MARRYAT  Perc. 
Keener,  I'd  recommend  you  not  to  play  with  '  post  captains  ', 
said  Captain  Bridgman. 

b.  Play  on  or  upon  (f  witK)  a  word  or  words  : 
to  make  playful  use  of  a  double  meaning  of  a  word, 
by  way  of  sport  or  jest  ;  to  pun.  Also  trans,  in 
causative  sense  :  see  quot.  1865. 
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1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  84  Can  sicke  men  play  so 
nicely  with  their  names?  1596  —  Merck.  V.  in.  v.  48  How 
euerie  foole  can  play  vpon  the  word.  1683  D.  A.  Art 
Converse  125  They  play  often  upon  words,  1861  WRIGHT 
Ess.  Arclixol.  II.  xxiii.  231  The  wit  or  ingenuity  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  was  chiefly  exerted  in  playing 
upon  words.  1865  BUSHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  ill.  v,  A  practice 
on  words  that  plays  them  into  inferences  not  contained  in 
their  meaning.  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  I.  iii.  134  He 
did  not  play  upon  words  as  a  habit. 

t  C.  Play  upon :  to  return  or  recur  fancifully  to   ! 
(a  phrase,  etc.) ;  to  dwell  upon  by  repetition ;  to 
harp  on.   Obs. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  14  Giraldus  Cambrensis .. played  vpon 
these  verses.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  IX.  (1686) 
26  Playing  much  upon  the  simile. 

14.  intr.   To   make   sport   or  jest   at  another's 
expense ;  to  mock.   Play  with  (f  at,  f  on,  f  upon] : 
to  make  sport  of,  make  fun  of,  ridicule,  mock  at ; 
to  befool,  delude.     Now  rare  or  merged  in  12.   ' 
(Cf.  also  30  a.) 

c  looo  ^ELFKIC  Gen.  xxi.  9  Sarra  beheold  hu  Agares  sunu 
wi6  Isaac  plegode.  c  1205  LAY.  16554,  &  bet  Hne  hired- 
childeren  pleien  I<ri275  pleoye]  mid  bissen  hunde  scotien 
mid  heore  flan  &  his  cun  scenden  anan.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa. 
Ivii.  4  Vp  on  whom  pleiden  see?  (1388  On  whom  scorneden 
5e  1}  "'533 LD.BERNKRS Cold.  Dk. M.  A urcl. (1546) K k viij b, 
All  ye  togyther  there  present  played,  and  gested  on  me. 
c  1550  CHEKR  Matt.  ii.  16  Then  Herood  seing  y'  he  was 
plaied  withal  bi  y«  wiseards.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  ft. 
LXXXIX.  xiii,  Of  all  his  haters  none,  But  boasts  his  wrack 
and  at  his  sorrow  plaieth.  1611  TOURNEUR  At  A.  Trag.  i.  ii, 
That  same  heartlesse  thing  That  Cowards  will  be  bold  to 
play  upon.  17. .  POPE  (J.),  I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to 
play  upon  those  I  despised,  than  to  trifle  with  those  I 
loved.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lay  of  Brown  Rosary  \.  vi,  ' 
In  a  sternness  quoth  she,  'As  thou  play'st  at  the  ball  art  \ 
thou  playing  with  me?' 

tb.  rejl.  wither":  To  make  fun  of,  mock  at.  Obs. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchaniyn  xxiii.  75  But  iapeth  &  playeth 
her  self  of  theym  that  ben  amerouse. 

o.  trans.  To  make  sport  of.  colloq. 
1891  E.  KINGLAKE  Australian  at  H.  117  Those  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  bush  generally  have  their  heart  in  the  right 
place,  though  they  do  love  to  play  a  new  chum. 

15.  intr.  To  abstain  from  work  ;  to  take  a  holi- 
day.    [A  special  development  of  sense  10.]    Now 
dial.  (esp.  of  workmen  on  strike  or  out  of  work). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  20  Some  putten  hem  to  be 
plow,  pleyed  fill  selde.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  I.  ix.  (1554) 

19  b,  A  conuencion  Byenterchangyng,  y'  eche  should  reigne 
a  yere  The  other  absent  to  play  &  cum  no  nere.      1542 
RKCORDE  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  443  A  Mason  . .  played  12  dayes 
and  wrought  28  dayes.     1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  889  They 
neuer  gaue  their  enemies  one  day  to  rest  or  play  be  the  space 
of  .xx.  dayes.     1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  132  b, 
Surely  where  nolhyng  is  blameworthy  their  Paidon  may 
goe  play.     1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  iv.  i.  12  Master  Slender 
is   let   the   Boyes   leaue   to  play.      1800   Hull  Advertiser 
24  May  4/2  The  men  will  often  play  on  a  Monday.    1806 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  139  A  workman  was  hired  for 

20  days,  at  3*.  per  day,  for  every  day  he  worked  ;  but  with 
this  condition,  that  for  every   day   he   played,   he  should 
forfeit  is.     1892  Spectator  16  Apr.  529/1   This  Yorkshire 
idiom  means  to  cease  work  from  any  cause  whatever.     A 
man  ill  with  rheumatism  told  me  that  he  had  been  '  playing  ' 
eight  weeks.     1894  Daily  News  13  July  7/7  Of  the  70,000 
men  '  playing  '  40,000  are  non-unionists. 

III.  To  engage  in  a  game  ;  and  derived  senses. 

16.  trans.   To  exercise   or   employ  oneself  in, 
engage  in,  practise  (a  game  or  definite  form  of 
amusement).    Also   in  various   figurative   expres- 
sions :  see  GAME  sl>.  5,  also  BO-PEEP,  DUCK  AND 

DRAKE,  FAST  AND  LOOSE,  HANDY-DANDY,  etc. 
<:  888  K.  ALFRED  Boel/i.  xxxvi.  §  5  [6]  Da  cild . . manfcfealde 
plejan  ple^iab  Saer  hi  hyriao"  ealdum  monnum.  c  1250,  1297 
[see  GAME  sb.  5,  3  b].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16623  (Cott.)  And 
wit  him  bai  plaid  sitisott,  And  badd  bat  he  suld  rede  Quilk 
o  bairn  him  gaf  be  dint,  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche 
618  For  fals  Fortune  hath  pleyd  a  game  Atte  ches  with  me. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  404/2  Pleyyn  buk  hyde,  angulo.  1576 
FLEMING  FanofiL  Epist.  350  The  common  games  plaide  and 
practised  at  Olympus.  1635  JACKSON  Creed  vin.  xxxi.  §  7 
As  the  proverb  is,  by-standers  sometimes  see  more  than 
they  who  play  the  game.  1679  Establ.  Test  6  The  After- 
game they  had  to  play.. was  to  be  managed  with.. Skill. 
1796  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  33/1  Next  morning  the  match 
was  played  out.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  in  We  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that,  .the  games  played  were  each  not 
less  than  3  to  2  in  favour  of  the  bank.  1866  MRS.  GASKELL 
Wives  $  Dau.  xiii,  He  taught  young  ladies  to  play  billiards 
on  a  wet  day.  1883  Times  (weekly  ed.)  13  Feb.  16/4  The 
young  men  played  fives  against  the  tower. 

b.  To  play  the  game :  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules, 
fairly ;  hence  to  '  play  fair ',  act  honourably,  colloq. 
1889  [see  GAMF,  sb.  4c].  1898  KIPLING  Day's  Work  248 
(Maltese  Cat)  'Play  the  game,  don't  talk',  the  Maltese 
Cat  whickered.  1904  Daily  Chron.  2  May  4/5  Men  do  not 
talk  about  their  honour  nowadays— they  call  it  'playing  the 
game '. 

o.  To  represent  or  imitate  in  sport;  to  make 
pretence  of;  to  practise  or  deal  with  in  a  trifling 
way  or  as  if  for  amusement,  not  seriously.  Also 
with  obj.  cl.  to  pretend,  make  believe  (that .  .  .) 
for  sport  or  amusement. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipman's  T.  233  Or  elles  that  we  pleye 
A  pilgrymage,  or  goon  out  of  the  weye.  1821  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  I.  Old  *f  New  Schoolmaster,.  The  noises  of  children, 
playing  their  own  fancies.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  vi. 
113  We  do  not  play  politics.  1875  LOWELL  Spenser  Prose 
Wks.  1890  IV.  324  Children  who  play  that  everything  is 
something  else.  1890  St.  Nicholas  Mag.  Oct.  1007  We 
played  that  we  were  gypsies.  (Cf.  19.) 


PLAY. 

17.  intr.  To  engage  or  take  part  in  a  game.  In 
Cricket  said  esp.  of  the  batsman. 

CI20S  LAY.  8134^  Summen  pleoden  on  taeuelbrede  [^1275 
Somme  pleoide  mid  tauelj.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  310  A  cheker 
he  fond  bi  a  cheire,  He  asked  who  wold  play.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  Avian  xxi,  The  euylle..whiche  doo  no  thynge 
but  playe  with  dees  and  cardes.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  K  41  b,  The  Dolphyn . .  sent  to  hym  [Henry  V]  a  tunne 
of  tennis  balles  to  plaie  with.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ft 
Epigr.  (1867)  163  He  pleyth  best  that  wins.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
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games  he  is  disgraced.  1866  Routledge's  Every  Boy's  Ann. 
355  The  batsman  must  play  with  additional  care.  1884 
H.  C.  BUNNER  in  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  305/1  Well  played, 
sir !  1884  BLIGH  in  Lillyvjhite's  Cricket  Ann.  3  The  last 
named,  .playing  in  his  best  style. 

b.  spec.  To  play  for  stakes,  esp.  for  the  sake  of 
gain  ;  to  game,  gamble. 

1511  Clmrche  of  Yuell  Men  (Pynson)  E  vij,  They  that 
make,  sell,  bye.  .the  dyce,  the  cardes,  the  tables. .  .They  that 
serue  the  players  . .  they  yl  lende  them  money  for  to  play. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  vi.  119  When  Lenitie  and  Crueltie 
play  for  a  Kingdome,  the  gentler  Gamester  is  the  soonest 
winner.  1615  STEPHENS  Ess.  ff  Char.,  Gamester  (1857)  169 
If  he  plaies  upon  Ticket,  he  knowes  you  are.. not  able  to 
exact,  though  nee  resolves  to  pay  nothing.  1789  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Ethelinde  (1814)  I.  13  He  has  had  the  character  of 
playing  monstrous  deep.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  xii. 
r  8  Playing  for  his  last  stake,  a  1831  BENTHAM  Deontol.  ii. 
(1834)  II.  125  Every  gamester  who  plays  upon  equal  terms, 
plays  to  a  disadvantage. 

c.  imper.  Play!    In  Cricket,  said  by  the  bowler 
as  a  call  to  the  batsman  immediately  before  the 
delivery  of  the  ball  (formerly,  by  the  umpire  to  the 
whole   of  the  players  at  the  beginning  of  each 
innings) ;  also  in  Lawn  Tennis  by  the  sewer  at 
the  beginning  of  each  service. 

1787  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1899)  p.  xiii,  When  the 
umpire  shall  call  'play',  the  party  refusing  to  play  shall  lose 
the  match.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vii,  'Play',  suddenly 
cried  the  bowler.  1869  Routledge's  Every  Boy's  Ann.  639 
'  Play '  again  called,  we  commenced  our  innings. 

d.  transf.     In   Cricket,  said  of  the  ground  or 
'  wicket ',  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  its  condition 
upon  the  play. 

186*  Routledge's  Every  Boy's  Ann.  355  The  ground  will 
afterwards  play  as  differently  as  possible.  1881  Daily 
ffeivsg]u\y  2  The  wicket  did  not  seem  to  play  particularly 
well. 

e.  Play  or  fay:  a  sporting  phrase  meaning  that, 
if  one  party  to  a  race  or  other  match  fails  to  '  play ' 
or  engage  in  the  match,  his  backers  have  to  pay  as 
if  he  had  lost.    Hence  play  or  fay  bet,  a  bet  holding 
good  whether  the  horse  runs  or  not. 

1821  Sporting-  Mag.  IX.  55  A  man  gammons  himself  most 
truly,  if  he  makes  play  or  pay  bets.  1877  H.  SMART  Play 
or  fay  viii,  I  got  a  letter  to  say  that  the  regiment  had  been 
wild  enough  to  back  me,  run  or  not— play  or  pay,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  means  that  they  will  have  to  pay  their 
money  even  if  I  don't  run. 

18.  Jig.  or  gen.  To  act,  behave,  conduct  oneself 
(in  some  specified  way)  ;  chiefly  in  special  phrases, 
as:  a.  To  play  fair:  to  play  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  without  cheating ;  also,  by  ex- 
tension, to  do  the  thing  regularly,  to  act  justly  or 
honourably,  b.  To  play  false,  fort!,  foully ;  also 
to  play  a  person  false :  to  cheat  in  a  game  or 
cpntest ;  to  deceive,  betray,  c.  To  play  into  the 
hands  of  (formerly  also  to  play  something  into 
the  hands  of) :  to  act  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to 
(another,  either  partner  or  opponent),  d.  To  play 
it  on  (cf.  9)  :  to  play  a  trick  upon,  take  in,  cheat; 
so  to  play  (Itnv)  down  on,  to  take  a  mean  or  unfair 
advantage  of.  (slang  or  colloq?)  So  t  to  play  on  (or 
with}  both  hands  (see  HAND  sb.  40) ;  to  play  on  or 
upon  the  square  (see  SQUARE).  Cf.  also  16,  34. 

'555  LATIMER  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  441  TneV  think 
that  other,  hearing  of  such  men's  going  to  mass,  do  see  or 
inquire  of  their  behaviour  there ;  and  thus  they  play  wihly, 
beguiling  themselves.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  l, 
If  she  have  play'd  loose  with  me,  I'll  cut  her  throat. 

a.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxix.  365  Playes  faire  in  feere,  and 
I  schall  fande  to  fest  it  With  a  faire  flappe,  and  ber  is  one 
and  ber  is  ij.     1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  141.    17*3 
C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  I.  153  They  will  imagine  that  you  do 
not  play  fair.     1866  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  .y  Dan.  vi,  He  11 
get  a.  .fellowship  if  they  play  him  fair. 

b.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  98  Venus  played  false. 
1590-  [see  FALSE  B.  3].    1603  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  i.  3  TnoU 
hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all  As  the  weyard 
Women  promis'd,  and  I  feare  Thou  playd'st  most  fowly  for  t. 
1680  OTWAY  Orphan  iv.  iii.  1420,  I  fear  the  Priest  has  plaid 
us  false.    1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  n.  ii,  You  play  false  with 
us,  madam.     1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  3  Oct.  13/3  Appear- 
ances might  play  them  false.     1893  N.  $  Q.  8th  Ser.  IV. 
53 1/ 1  If  my  memory  does  not  pfay  me  false,  I  have  also 
seen  the  paper  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 

c.  1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  32  If  the  Enemies  them- 


selves had  not  seasonably  plaid  an  Opportunity  into  our 
Hands.  1753  HANWAY  Tray.  (1762)  I.  vi.  Ixxxv.  393  What- 
ever  we  play  into  their  hands,  is  a  losing  game  to  this 
country.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  xv.  r  4,  I  suspect 


the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  and  my  steward  of  playing  into 
one  another's  hands.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  24  He  will 
hold  the  balance  between  his  friend  and  the  Ombre  J  playing 
into  the  hand  of  one  or  the  other  so  as  to  divide  the  'ricks 
equally  between  them.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  iii.  29  11 
powers  which  he  had  played  into  the  hands  of  the  mob  to 
obtain. 


PLAY. 

d.    1871  1'.   HAIIIK  Htallien  t'/i/n,\-  iii,  Yet  he  played  it     ' 
that  day  upon  William  And  me  in  a  way  I  despise.     i88« 
—  /•'///>  ii,  It's  playing  it  rather  luw  down  on  the  old  man. 
1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  388/1  This  played  it  on  our 
pursuers  very  neatly.     1904  MARIE  CoRtu.i  Gotfs  Gd.  Man    < 
xxi,  I  always  do  my  best  not  to  play  down  on  a  woman. 

19.  Play  at:  a.  To  engage  or  take  part  in  (a  ! 
specified  game  or  diversion ;  alsoyff.) :   =•  16. 

t»97  R.  GLOI;C.(  Rolls)  3965  Wib  pleyynge  [p.  rr.  pleynde,    I 
pleivnge]    atte  'ables  of>cr  atte   chefcere.      01300   Floriz    ; 
*t  ni.  144  penne  he  wule.-bidde  be  pleie  at  be  escheker. 
,.-1440  Pramp.  Pan:  404/2  Pleyyn  at  the  bal,  pililudo.    ; 
a  1548  HAI.L  Chron.,  Hen.  I  'III  98 1),  On  saterday  the  kyng    [ 
K:  tlic  Kmperor  playd  at  tennice  at  the  Bayne.     1560  DAUS 
tr.  SUidane's  Comtn.  290  To  passe  away  the  time,  the  Lant- 
gruve  playeth  at  the  cardes.     1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  i. 
32  If  Hercules  and  Lychas  pluie  at  dice  Which  is  the  better 
man.    1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  742  Our  men  plaied 
at  foot -ball  with  them  of  the  Hand.     1718  MORGAN  Algiers 


b.  To  represent  in  sport ;  to  amuse  oneself  with 
an  imitation  of :  =  1 6  c. 

1840  MACAULAYCViV«Ess.(i887)527  There  is  still  a  Mpg^ul, 
who  is  permitted  to  play  at  holding  courts  and  receiving 
petitions.  1849  —  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  613  In  their  childhood, 
they  were  accustomed  to  play  on  the  moor  at  the  fight 
between  King  James's  men  and  King  Monmouth's  men. 
1895  Miss  SY.MONDS  Stud.  Prejudices  vii,  Though  she  had 
often  played  at  sentiment,  no  man  had  ever  touched  her 

20.  trans,  with  personal  object,  a.  To  play 
against ;  to  contend  against  in  a  game. 

CI4JO  Batayle  of  Egyngecourtc  281  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II. 
304  We  will  play  them  euerychone,  These  lordes  of  Eng- 


8  Apr.  21/1  Charles  Dawson,  who  has  just  been  playing 
John  Roberts  for  the  championship  [in  billiards]. 

b.  Cricket,  etc.  To  employ  (a  person)  to  play ; 
to  employ  in  a  match ;  to  include  in  a  team  or 
company  of  players. 

1887  Daily  News  8  Dec.  3/4  Let  the  county  committees 
stamp  it  out.. simply  by  not  playing  the  offenders.  1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  5/2  The  day  of  bowlers  who  arc  played 
for  their  bowling  only  is  over.  1894  Times  22  June  8/2 
Surrey  played  the  eleven  which  has  done  so  well  for  them 
in  their  other  matches. 

21.  To  stake  or  wager  in  a  game ;  to  hazard  at 
play.  Also  fig . 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  B  iv  b,  A  player  (at  dice)  demaunded 
of  nym  (Su  Bernard]  yf  he  wolde  playe  his  hors  ageynst 
his  sowle.  IS75  in  io//»  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Ccmm.  App. 
V.  441  Neither  shall  he  plaie  his  said  maisters  goodes  at 
tables,  dyce,  tenntes,  or  any  other  unlawful!  games,  1589 
Hay  any  Work  A  iij  b,  Our  brother  Westchester  had  as 
Hue  playe  twentie  nobles  in  a  night,  at  Priemeero  on  the 
cards.  i6o«  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  u.  v.  207  Shall  I  play  my  free- 
dome  at  tray-trip,  and  becom  thy  bondslaue?  1870  BURTON 
Hist.  Scut.  (1873)  V.  liii.  it  It  gave  the  ruler  of  Scotland  a 
stake  which  he  might  play  against  the  English  Government. 
b.  Play  away  (f  off)  :  to  lose  in  gambling ;  fig. 
to  waste,  squander,  throw  away  recklessly. 

ijftt  Jack  Juggler  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  115  He  hath  no 
money  but  what  he  doth  steal,  And  that  he  doth  play  away 
every  deal.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  67  They  will 
play  away ..  Knights,  Rooks,.. and  all.  1693  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Rll.  (1857)  III.  5  The  King.,  at  night.,  plaid  off 
200  guineas,  according  to  custome.  1711  RAMSAY  Rist 
*  Fall  of  Stocks  52  Some  lords  and  lairds  sell'd  riggs  and 
castles,  And  play'd  them  aff  with  tricky  rascals.  1879 
DOWDEN  Southey  iv.  112  Southey  could  not  afford  to  play 
away  his  health  at  hazard. 

o.  To  play  for,  or  in  order  to  gain  (something) ; 
to  gain  by  playing :  in  phr.  to  play  BOOTY,  to  play 
a  PRIZE  (see  these  words). 

22.  To  move  or  throw  (a  piece,  etc.,  with  which 
a  game  is  played),  as  an  item  in  the  playing  of 
the  game.  a.  Chess,  etc.  To  move  (a  man)  to 
another  square  on  the  board. 

156*  ROWBOTHUM  Cheasts  B  iv  b,  Thou  shall  playe  thy 
Queenes  Paune  as  farre  as  he  may  go.  18..  WALKER  in 
Mod.  Hcyle  (1870)  45  When  you  touch  a  piece  with  the  bonA 
fide  intention  of  playing  it.  1870  Ibid.  48  To  open  the  game 
well,  some  of  the  Pawns  should  be  played  out  first. 

b.  Cards.  To  take  (a  card)  from  one's  'hand' 
and  lay  it  face  upwards  on  the  table,  in  one's  turn. 
Al&oyfy.  to  bring  forward,  or  deal  with  in  some 
way  (a  thing  or  person)  for  one's  own  advantage ; 
to  play  one's  cards  well,  to  make  good  use  of  one's 
resources  or  opportunities  (cf.  CARD  sb.z  i  d). 

1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  82  That  he  [your 
Partner]  may  either  Trump  them,  or  play  the  best  of  that 
suit  on  the  Board.  You  ought  to  have  a  special  eye  to  what 
Cards  are  play'd  out.  1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  \.  i,  If 
Lucinda  plays  her  Cards  well,  we  have  not  much  to  fear 
from  that  Quarter.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  ii.  F 10  After 
this,  if  you  do  not  play  your  cards,  it  is  your  own  fault.  1879 
'  CAVENDISH  '  Card  Ess.,  etc.  163  He  played  a  false  card. 
1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  i.  vii,  She  ought  to  make  her  way 
with  'en,  if  she  plays  her  trump  card  aright. 

c.  In  games  with  balls,  as  cricket,  tennis,  golf, 
billiards,  bowls,  etc. :  To  strike  (the  ball)  with  the 
bat,  racket,  stick,  cue,  etc.,  or  to  deliver  it  with  the 
hand,  so  as  to  send  it  in  a  particular  direction  or 
place  it  in  a  particular  position. 
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iSjo  r'.  T.  Fiscn  in  '  But '  Cricket.  Man.  otCrirkct  ne'er 
shad  be  forgot  while  we  can  play  a  bait  188*  Daily  Tel. 
27  May,  In  the  first  innings  the  Antipodeans  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  playing  the  bowling  of  Jones.  1891  W.  G. 
GRACE  Cricket  233  If  you  can  keep  up  your  wicket  and  play 
the  ball  hard  away  from  you,  runs  are  sure  to  come.  1901 
H.  McHiGH  John  Henry  67  '  Play  the  round  ball '. '  sug.  i 
gests  Shine. 

d.  Play  on  {Cricker,  :  of  a  batsman,  to  play  the   I 
ball  on  to  his  own  wicket,  putting  himself '  out '. 

1882   Daily  Tel.  19  May,  When  only  half-a-dozen  bad    ! 
been  scored,  Butler  played  on,  and  he  had  to  make  way  for 
Barnes.    1894  Times  10  July  11/2  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  out 
in  [Brockwell's]  first  over,  for,  after  cutting  and  driving  the 
ball  for  four,  he  played  on. 

23.  To  bring  into  some  condition  by  playing; 
e.g.  to  play  oneself  in ,  to  get  into  form  for,  or  adapt 
oneself  to  the  conditions  of,  play ;  to  play  time  out, 
to  extend  theplayuntil  the  end  of  the  appointed  time. 

1869  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  A  nn.  639  Their  players  had 
strict  injunctions  to  '  play  time  out '.  1894  Times  10  July 
1 1/2  Mr.  Jackson  came  in  with  Dr.  Grace,  and,  although 
a  little  uncomfortable  at  starting,  soon  played  himself  in. 

24.  fig.    a.  To  use  or  treat  as  a  counter  or  play- 
thing, to  manage  or  use  for  one's  own  ends  (like 
chessmen  or  cards  in  a  game). 

1656  COWLEY  Find.  Odes,  Destinie  ii,  Some  Wisemen,  and 
some  Fools  we  call,  Figures,  alas,  of  Speech,  for  Destiny 
plays  us  all. 

b.  To  set  in  opposition,  oppose,  pit  (one  person, 
thing,  or  party  against  another),  esp.  for  one's  own 
advantage.     In  mod.  use  almost  always  play  off. 
1643  Plain  English  (1600)  9  They  could  play  one  Party  of 


against  the  world,  and  the  world  against  France.  1835 
LYTTON  Rienzi  x.  iv,  The  folly  is  mine,  to  have  played 
against  the  crafty  Tribune  so  unequal  a  brain  as  thine. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  Aug.  5/1  The  Sultan  likes  to  playoff 
one  Power  against  another. 

c.  Play  off:    to   cause  (a  person)   to  exhibit 
himself  disadvantageously. 

171*  STEELE  Spect.  No.  497  F  3  His  whole  Delight  was  in 
finding  out  new  Fools,  and,  as  our  Phrase  is,  playing  them 
off,  and  making  them  shew  themselves  to  advantage.  1713 
ADDISON  Guard.  No.  71  F  5  He  would  now  and  then  play 


and  tone,  he  was  inwardly  chuckling. 

d.  To  pass  off  as  something  else ;  to  palm  off. 
1768  H.  WALPOI.E  Hist.  Doubts  en  Her  preparing  the  way 


The  trick  of  playing  on  I  acouue  enusions  as  me 
literature  of  Scotland  had  already  been  found  out. 

IV.  To  exercise  oneself  or  engage  in  sword- 
play,  fighting,  or  fencing. 

25.  intr.   To  exercise  oneself  or  contend  with 
weapons  ;  spec,  to  contend  for  exercise  or  pastime 
with  swords,  rapiers,  or  sticks ;  to  joust,  tourney ; 
to  fence.     In  quot.  a  1300,  ?to  contend  (in  general 
sense).     06s.  or  arch. 

c  noj  LAY.  8145  peos  tweien  cnihtes  bi-gunnen  mid  sceldes 
to  scurmen,  aerst  heo  pleoweden  [CIXK  pleoiden]  and 
seoooe  pliht  makeden.  ci*jf  Ibid.  8126  And  pleoiden  in 
ban  feldes  mid  sceaftes  and  mid  scealdes.  a  1300  K.  Horn 
186  Us  he  dude  lede  Into  a  galeie,  Wib  l>e  se  to  pleie,.  .Wib- 
ute  sail  and  rober,  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  liv.  235  (Harl.  MS.) 
Cornelius,  .come  with  the  aduersarijs  ayenste  the  Emperour, 
the  whiche  wolde  play.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  ?b,  I  male 
commende  hym  for  plaiyng  at  weapons.  i6o»  SHAKS.  Ham. 
v.  ii.  206  He  sends  to  know  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play 
with  Laertes.  1601  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing-Master  (ed.  2) 
137  Whither  you  oe  to  play  with  Blunts  or  Sharps.  1791 
in  Southey  Life  A.  Bell  (1844)  I.  440  The  officers  . .  pawed 
the  whole  day  in  the  Sun,  playing  at  long  bullets. 

t  b.  trans,  with  the  bout  or  contest  as  object ; 
as,  to  play  a  play,  to  play  a  touch  (also  fig. ; 
see  TODCH  so.}.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vnt.  xxxix.  333  Goo  thou  to 
yonder  pauelione  and  arme  the  of  the  best  thou  fyndest 
there,  and  I  shalle  playe  a  merueillous  playe  with  the.  i$6a 

jack  Jugglrrm  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  114,  I  care  not  much  At 
the  bucklers  to  play  with  thee  one  fair  touch.  1598  R. 

BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Heauton.  u.  iii,  See  you  play  no  wild 
touch  [L.  Vide  sis,  ne  quid  imprudens  mas]. 

V.  To  perform  instrumental  music. 

26.  intr.  To  perform  upon  a  musical  instrument. 
Const,  on,  upon  (fa/,  fijO- 

(In  quot.  c  825,  the  vb.  seems  to  be  intr.  with  timpauax  in 
the  instrumental  case,  as  the  trans,  const,  with  the  instru- 
ment as  obj.  is  not  otherwise  known  before  the  i8th  c. ;  but 
the  meaning  may  also  be  '  to  actuate,  operate ',  6.) 

c8ij  yesp.  Psalter  Ixvii.  26  Plaexiendra  [ciooo  Ags.  Ps. 
(Spelm.)  plesiyndra]  timpanan  [L.  tympanistriarttm}. 
a  1140  Ureisxn  28  in  Cott.  Horn.  193  ^Iurie  dreamea  engles 
biuoren  bin  onsene.  Pleied,  and  sweieS,  and  singeS,  bi- 
tweonen.  c  1175  LAY.  20315  His  harpe  he  wende. .  And  gan 
bare  to  pleoye  And  moche  game  makie.  c  1384  CHAUCER 
H.  Fame  in.  in  Ther  herd  I  pleyen  vpon  an  harpe.. 
Orpheus  ful  craftely.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  115 
Mynslrallez,  playand  on  diuerse  instrumentes  of  music. 
1553  T-  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  133  He  can  speake  the  tongues 
welT,  he  plaies  of  Instrumentes,  fewe  men  better.  1578 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  177  Man  that  pled  on  the  drum. 
1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  395  All  of  them  cannot  paint  or 
play  on  music.  1743  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  \.  82  Three 
Mahometans  sung  Arab  songs,  beating  time  with  then 
hands,  and  playing  on  a  tambour.  1811  SHELLEY  Splpsy- 
fhidion  65  A  Lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught 


PLAY. 

play  Make  music  on.    1894  HALL  CAINL  Manxman  i     xiv, 
There  came  the  sound  of  a  band  playing  at  a  distance, 
b.  Said  of  the  instrument  or  the  music  itself. 
1588  SHAKS.  /. .  /..  L.  \.  ii.  216  The  musicke  playes,  vouch- 
safe some  motion  to  it.    1660  WOOD  Life  11  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  34?  The  canons  and  students  of  Cb.  Ch..  .began  to  weare 
surplices  and  the  organ  playd.    a  1706  R.  SKMPLE  Piper  of 
Kiwarchatt  vi,  Hitf  pipe  play'd  trimly  to  the  drum.     1860 
DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  v.  Hear  this  instrument  that  was 
going  to  play.    Mod.  Just  then  the  music  began  to  play. 

27.  trans.   To  perform   (music,  or  a   piece  of 
music)  on  an  instrument. 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  70  Where  that 
Musyke,  wylh  all  her  minstralsy,  Dyvers  base  daunces 
moost  swetely  dyd  playe.  c  16019  SHAKS.  Soxn.  cxxviii, 
When  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st,  Upon  that  blessed 
wood.  1676  DRYHKN  Aurcngs.  11.  Stage  Direct.,  Betwixt 
the  Acts,  a  Warlike  Tune  is  plaid.  1717  GAY  Begg.  Op. 
Introd.  (1729)  2  Play  away  the  ouverture.  i88a  Miss 
BRAUDON  .I//.  Royal  II.  x.  218  Christabel  played  a  Capriccio 
by  Mendelssohn.  1891  Klackw.  Mag.  CL.  862.  2  The  band 
played  a  republican  air. 

b.  To  express  or  describe  by  music  played  on  an 
instrument.  Chiefly  pott. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  830  Certain  Turkish 
minstrels. .plaied  them  up  manya  homely  fit  of  mirth.  1697 
DKYDEN  I'irg.  Past.  v.  134  This  tuneful  Pipe;  the  same 
That  play'd  my  Corydon's  unhappy  Flame. 

28.  To  play  or  perform  on  (a  musical  instru- 
ment) ;  to  cause  (it)  to  sound. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cjcl.,  Flute,zn  instrument  of  musick.. 
played  by  blowing  in  it  with  the  mouth.  1755  JOHNSON, 
To  Play  v.a..  .2.  To  use  an  instrument  of  musick.  \Todd 
atids:  as,  he  plays  the  organ,  fiddle,  etc.J  1868  Miss 
BRADDON  Dead  Sea  Fr.  (Tauchn.)  II.  vi.  97  Accompanying 
herself  on  the  guitar,  which  she  played  with  a  rare  per- 
feclion.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  14  Aug.  6/1  We  have,  .to 
play  the  same  fiddle  as  they  played,  but  we.  .are  not  going 
to  play  the  same  tune. 

29.  With  adverbial  extension  (in,  out,  off,  down, 
«P,  etc.) :  To  lead,  dismiss,  or  accompany  (persons) 
with  instrumental  music. 

1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  <fr  Adv.  Scotl.  xxxiv.  (1855) 
275  The  Frasers  . .  were  played  off  the  ground  by  their 
pipers.  1883  in  Standard  22  Mar.  3/3  The  Hampshire 
Artillery  Band  will  play  all  the  Artillery  past  the  saluting 
point.  1897  HALL  CAINE  Christian  x,  A  band  in  yellow 
and  blue  uniform  sat  playing  the  people  in.  1898  BESANT 
Oranze  Girl  II.  iii,  The  small  band  ..played  the  company 
into  the  supper-room.  Mod.  The  organist  was  playing  the 
congregation  out. 

30.  In  figurative  expressions. 

a.  Play  on  or  upon :  To  make  use  of,  or  take 
advantage  of  (some  quality  or  disposition  of  another 
person)  ;  to  practise  upon. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  380  You  would  play  vpon  mee : 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops.  Ibid.  387-9.  1697 
COLLIER  Ess.  n.  (1703)  74  To  flatter  the  vanity,  and  play 
upon  the  weakness  of  those  in  power.  1775  SHERIDAN 
Rivals  u.  i.  (1798)  32  You  rely  upon  the  mildness  of  my 
temper — you  do,  you  Dog  !  you  play  upon  the  meekness  of 
my  disposition  !  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Hlas  v.  L  F  35  We  fancied 
that  he  meant  to  play  upon  our  fears.  1870  ROGERS  Hitt. 
Gleanings  Ser.  u.  116  It  is. .natural  that  shrewd  politicians 
should  play  on  the  credulity  of  their  dupes. 

b.  To  play  first  or  second  fiddle:  see  FIDDLE  sb. 
I  b.    So  to  play  second,  to  take  a  subordinate  part. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  xi.  F 10,  I  am  . .  to  play  second 
fiddle  in  all  your  laudable  enterprises.  1811,  1861  [see 
FIDDLEI*.  t  b].  1884  Manch.  Exam.  9  May  5/5  The  Union 
will,  .have  to  play  second  to  the  Central  Committee. 

VX  To  perform  dramatically;  and  derived 
senses.  [Cf.  OE.  plegan  sb.  pi.  =  L.  ludi  (see  PLAT 
sb.  14)  ;  ple^hus,  PLAYHOUSE,  theatre.] 

31.  trans.  To  represent  in  mimic  action ;  to  per- 
j   form  as  a  spectacle  upon  the  stage,  etc. ;  to  act 

(a  pageant,  drama,  etc.).    Also_/ff. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  15  Alle  ber  garment!' 
..ben  atier  taken  of  be  fend,  to  playe  ber  pagyn  among  men. 
1457,  1468  (see  PAGEANT  sb.  \\  1518  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr. 
Man  Wks.  (Parker  Sec.)  I.  340  Mark  what  pageants  have 
been  played,  and  what  are  yet  a  playing,  to  separate  us 
from  the  emperor.  1541-3  Act  34  *  35  Hem.  Vlll,  c.  i  If 
ani . .  person  . .  play  in  enterludes,  sing  or  rime,  any  matter 
contrarie  to  the  saide  doctrine.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Krasm. 
Par.  Matt.  vi.  44  Like  as  players  on  the  stage  do  playe 
theyr  playe.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xvii.  (Arb.)  51 
The  old  comedies  were  plaid  in  the  broad  streets  vpon 
wagons  or  carts  vncouered.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  n.  93 
The  whil'st  this  Play  is  Playing.  1809  MAIKIN  Gil  Bias  n. 
vii.  F 25 The  doctor,  .had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  farce 
that  was  playing.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  22  Nov.  5/3  Our 
Boys  '  was  played  at  Guy's  Hospital  for  the  amusement  . . 
of  the  nurses  and  patients.  1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.JA>.  234 
He  was  alone  in  the  world,  with  his  life  half  played. 

b.  Play  off:  to  show  off  or  exhibit  by  imitation. 
(Cf.  take  off.)  106s. 

1789  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  21  Jan.,  He  took  up  a  fan  .^ 
and  began  playing  off  various  imitative  airs  with  it.  '*>9 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  vii.  F 16  Phenicia . .  was  playing  off  the 
amiable  and  unaffected  simpleton. 

32.  trans.  Play  out :  to  perform  to  the  end ;  fig. 
to  bring  to  an  end ;  rtfi.  to  come  to  an  end,  become 
obsolete  or  effete. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  531  Out  you  Rogue,  play 
,lThe  Play.     ,854  MKS.  AUSTIN  Germany   etc    ?44  The 


PLAYABLE. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  or  pass. 

1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  iv.  680  As  though  it  mattered 
how  the  farce  plays  out,  So  it  be  quickly  played !  1885 
HOWELLS  Silas  Laphatn  (1891)  I.  61  Gentlemaning  as  a 
profession  has  got  to  play  out  in  a  generation  or  two. 

c.  pa.  pple.  Played  out :  performed  to  the  end ; 
brought  to  an  end,  ended,  finished,  over  and  done 
with;  also,  exhausted,  used  up,  effete,  worn  out. 
(Cf.  16,  22  b.)     Hence  as  ppl.  adj. ,  played-out. 

1863  HOLLAND  Lett.  Joneses  xvi.  239  One  remains,  here 
and  there,  a  played-out  man.  1864  BURTON  Scat.  Air.  I.  :" 


£ 


Rev.  June  272  About  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  played  out. 
1888  LEES  &  CLUTTERBUCK  B.  C.  1887  xxix.  (1892)  325  To- 
day  they  had  made  forty  miles  over  this  awful  trail,  and 
their  horses  were  not  unnaturally  quite  played  out. 

33.  To  represent  (a  person  or  character)  in  a 
dramatic  performance ;  to  act  the  part  of. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  108  Somtyme  to  shewe  his 
lightnesse  and  maistrye  He  [Absolon]  pleyeth  Herodes  vp  on 
a  Scaffold  hye.  1513  MORE  Rich.  7/7(1883)  79  In  a  stage 
play  all  the  people  know  right  wel  that  he  that  playeth  the 
sowdayne  is  percase  a  sowter.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  ii. 

,1  Yet  my  chiefe  humour  is  for  a  tyrant.  I  could  play 
_£rcles  rarely,  a  1631  DONNE  To  Sir  H.  Wotton  Poems 
(1654)  146  Courts  are  Theaters,  where  some  men  play  Princes, 
some  slaves.  18*5  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  92,  I  do  not 
go  to  see  the  characters  of  the  Bible  played.  11845  BAR- 
HAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Marie  Mignot,  Miss  Kelly  plays 
Marie. 

34.  Hence  fg.    in    real  life:    To  sustain   the 
character  of ;  to  perform  the  duties  or  characteristic 
actions  of;  to  act  as  if  one  were,  act  or  behave  as 
or  like,  act  the  part  of.     (Almost  always  with  the 
before  the  object ;  rarely  with  adj.  absol.  as  obj.). 
Esp.  in  various  phrases,  as  to  play  the  DEUCE,  the 
DEVIL,  A^FOOL,  the  MAN,  the  MISCHIEF,  POSSUM, 
REX,  TBUANT,  etc. :  see  the  sbs. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  n.  1191  (1240)  But  ye  han  pleyed 
tyraunt  neigh  to  longe,  And  hard  was  it  your  herte  for  to 
grave.  1426  Au DELAY  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  29  Thai  play  not 
the  fole,  Contenuali  thai  go  to  scole.  1433  LYDG.  St.  Edmund 
ii.  381  Among  sarseynes  he  pleied  the  lioun.  c  IS3°  H. 
RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  84  Auoyde  murther, 
saue  thy  selfe,  play  the  man,  being  compelde.  1550  CROWLEY 
Way  to  Wealth  A  viij  b.  With  extreme  crueltie  ye  haue 
plaied  the  lordes  ouer  them.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie 
{Arb.J  20  Will  they  nowplaythe  Hedgehog  that,  .draue  out 
his  host?  a  1603  J.  RAYNOLDS  Profit.  Obadiah  iii.  (1613)  38 
Play  the  good  fellowes  your  seines  with  the  world.  i66a 
BP.  HOPKINS  Fun.  Serm.  (1685)  93  Chess-men  that  on  the 
board  play  the  King  and  Queen,  but  in  the  bag  are  of  the 
same  materials,  and  rank  with  others.  1790-1811  COMBF, 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks  (1817)  I.  274  It  is  an  act  of  prudence 
to  let  a  woman  play  the  fool,  for  fear  she  should  play  the 
devil.  1823  LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalton  vui.  i,  But  we  must  not 
play  sad  now,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  here. 
1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  May  5  It  was  gall  to  me  to  play 
jackal  to  Dan,  or  to  any  one  else. 

35.  To  sustain,  represent,  act  (a  part,  the  part 
of},  lit.  in  dramatic  performance,  or^.  in  real 
life :  see  PAET  sb.  9,  9  b. 

c  14^70  HENRY  Wallace  i.  165  King  Herodis  part  thai 
playit  in  to  Scotland.  1548,  1584,  1590,  1600  [see  PART 
so.  9,  90).  1653  CULPEPPER  Riverius  Printer  to  Rdr.,  The 
friends  of  the  Sick  must  play  their  part,  or  all  will  not  be 
well.  1672  [H.  STUBBE]  Rosemary  fy  Bayes  12  Though  this 
expression  of  taking  upon  him  the  person  \_~personam 
induere]  . .  may  not  DC  culpable  enough  . .  and  therefore  the 


in  haste,  when  she  considers  that  she  is  suddenly  to  quit  the 
Stage.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist*  Eng.  xix.  IV.  310  The  parts 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  placing,  and  ..  the  epi- 
logues which  it  was  her  especial  ousiness  to  recite.  1881 
GARDINER  &  MULLINGER  Introd.  Stud.  Eng.  Hist.  \.  xi.  195 
In  the  final  struggle.. England  played  her  part  well. 

36.  intr.  To  act  a  drama,  or  a  part  in  a  drama ; 
to  perform;  =  ACT  v.  8.  Alsoy?^. 

1580  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880) i  408  No 
Mayor.. shall  geve  leave  to  any  players  to  playe  within  the 
guilde  hall.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  104  Ham.  My  Lord, 
you  plaid  once  i  th'  University,  you  say?  Polon.  That  I 
did  my  Lord,  and  was  accounted  a  good  Actor.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pal.  fy  Arc.  HI.  889  Even  kings  but  play,  and  when 
their  part  is  done,  Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the 
throne.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. Ntck,x.\\\\t  Did  you  ever  play 
at  Canterbury?  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Ixiv.  434 
He  showed  that  he  was  resolved  to  play  on  a  vaster  stage. 
b.  Play  up  to  (Theatrical  slang} :  to  act  in 
a  drama  so  as  to  support  or  assist  another  actor ; 
hence,  to  support,  back  up ;  to  flatter,  toady. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vi.  i.  P8  You  want  two  good  actors 
to  play  up  to  you.  1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  323  He 
[a  performing  elephant]  was  *  played  up  to '  by  the  cele- 
brated columoine,  Mrs.  Parker.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv*  Grey 
ii.  xv,  There  is  your  Playing-up  toady,  who,  unconscious  to 
its  feeder,  is  always  playing  up  to  its  feeder's  weaknesses, 
1894  Times  5  Mar.  14/1  The  windows  here  are  designed,  like 
the  others,  to  play  up  to  the  mosaics,  and  are  not  intended 
to  be  too  visible  in  profile. 

Play,  obs.  form  of  PLEA  sb.  and  v. 

Playable  (pl^-ab'l),  a.    [f.  PLAY  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

fl.  Given  to  play,  playful,  sportive.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angt.  282/2  Playabylle,  fadibundus,  ludtcrist 
ludicer,  htdibilis, 

2.  Capable  of  being  played :  in  various  senses. 

1860  READE  8M  Conttnandm.  30  There  were  passages  in 
1  Le  Chateau  Grantier  '  not  playable  in  England.  1873 


978 

[    BENNEIT  &  CAVENDISH  Billitinii  480  Any  ball  or  balls 

!    behind  the  baulk-line, . .  are  not  playable  if  the  striker  be  in 

i    baulk.      1875   M.   PATTISON  Casauboti    154  The  part  of 

chaplain-man-of-the-world,  a  part  often  played,  and  still 

playable.    1887  GURNEY  Teriium  Quid  II.  57  Old  Scotch 

tunes  playable  on  the  black  keys  of  a  piano.    1898  Daily 

News  5  May  5/2  The  maestro  laid  the  instrument  down 

with  an  evident  air  of  contempt,  but  he  declared  it  to  be 

playable. 

b.  Of  a  cricket  or  football  ground  or  the  like  : 
Admitting  of  or  fit  for  playing  on. 
187*  Daily  News  15  July,  The  play  did  not  commence 
..until  half-past  n,  when  the  ground  was  rendered  '  play- 
able '  by  the  copious  use  of  sawdust.     1881   Sportsman 
31  Jan.  4/5  Football  at  Oxford. .the  ground  will  hardly  be 
playable  until  the  end  of  this  week. 
Hence  PlayaWlity,  the  quality  of  being  playable. 
1881  STEVENSON  Virg.  Piterisque  259  Bound  up  with  the 
subject  of  play,  and  the  precise  amount  of  playfulness,  or 
play-ability,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  world. 

Play-actor,  -actress,  etc. :  see  PLAY  sb.  1 7. 

Play-bill  (pl£''bil).  A  bill  or  placard  announc- 
ing a  play  and  giving  the  names  of  the  actors  to 
whom  the  various  parts  are  assigned. 

1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  i  Having  posted  up  a  play- 
bill for  the  title  of  his  book.. being  prefer'd  from  writing  of 
bills  for  the  play-houses.  1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  47  r  10 
His  first  care  in  the  morning  is  to  read  the  play-bills. 
1875  LOWELL  Wits.  (1890)  IV.  376  Theatrical  critiques  as 
ephemeral  as  play-bills. 

Play-book  (pl<ri-buk).  Also  without  hyphen, 
as  one  word,  or  two.  [f.  PLAY  sb.  +  BOOK  sb.  3.] 
A  book  of  plays  or  dramatic  compositions. 

1535  Cm.  Corf.  Chr.  Plays  App.  ii.  107  Payd  for  makyng 
of  the  playe-boke  vj.  1624  MASSINGER  Part.  Lave  n.  iii, 
Comparing  of  these  eyes  to  the  fairest  flowers,.. And  such 
hyperboles  stolen  out  of  playbooks.  1717  GAY  Begg.  Op. 

I.  x,  Those  cursed  Play-books  she  reads  have  been  her 
ruin.     1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn) 

II.  80  'Tis  an  old  sneer,  that  the  Irish  peerage  drew  their 
names  from  playbooks. 

Playcart,  obs.  f.  PLACARD.  Playce,  obs.  f. 
PLAICE.  Playohe,  obs.  f.  PLEACH,  PLASH  z>.i 
Playd,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PLAID,  PLEA,  PLEAD. 

Play-day  (pl^'di?').  A  day  given  up  to  play ; 
a  day  exempted  from  work ;  esp.  a  school  holiday. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  555  Worse  than  either  of  these  is 
he,  who  doth  that  vpon  work  days  which  should  haue  bin 
don  on  play-daies  or  idle  holidaies.  1655  in  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  334  He  wrote  of  the  sending  of  May- 
nard,  Windham  and  Twisden  to  the  Towre  ;  he  said  it  was 
a  strange  playdaye.  (11716  SOUTH  Strut.  (1724)  VI.  x.  343 
The  Soul's  Play-day  is  always  the  Devil's  working  Day,  and 
the  idler  the  Man,  still  the  busier  the  Tempter.  1768  WESLEY 
Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  285  We  have  no  play-days  (the  school 
being  taught  every  day  in  the  year  but  Sundays).  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Soft.  Scotl.  n.  v.  172  In  1763  the  play-days  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Kinghorn  were  fixed  as  the  after, 
noons  of  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

attrib.  1747  W.  DUNKIN  in  Francis  Horace,  Ep.  11.  ii.  299 
Or,  wanting  Prudence,  like  a  Play-day  Boy  Blindly  rush 
on,  to  catch  the  flying  Joy. 

b.  A  week-day  on  which  miners  or  others  do 
not  work :  cf.  PL  AY  sb.  1 3,  v.  1 5. 

1898  Daily  Nezus  12  Apr.  6/4  With  reference  to  the  weekly 
1  playday '  being  fixed  for  Saturday  the  agent  advised  the 
men  to  accept  this,.,  it  was  decided  unanimously  to  take 
a  ballot  whether  the  playday  shall  be  Monday,  Thursday, 
or  Saturday.  1901  Daily  Mail  7  Nov.  3/4  The  miners 
obeyed  their  leaders  as  implicitly  as  they  did  on.  .the  three 
previous  '  play-days '. 

t  Playe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  QTf.pleiier,  in  3  sing, 
pres.  pleie  (mod.F.  plier  and  player)  to  fold  :— 
L.  plicdre.  A  doublet  of  PLY  n.]  trans.  To  fold. 

ci4so  Bk.  Ciirtasye  m.  818  in  Batees  Bk.  326  Be-fore  (>o 
lorde  and  be  lady ..  Dow  belle  he  playes  J>o  towelle  J>ere. 

Playe,  plaje,  obs.  forms  of  PLAY. 

Played-out,  ///.  a. :  see  PLAY  v.  32  c. 

Player  (pl^-ai).  Forms  :  i  plesere,  4  pleier, 
5  pleyar(e,  5-6  pleyer,  5-7  plaier,  (6  plear), 
5-  player.  [OE.  plegere,  i. pieman,  PLAY  v.  +  .IB1.] 
I.  One  who  plays. 

1.  In  general  sense.     (The  OE.  instance  appears 
to  be  a  mistranslation  by  the  glossator.) 

c  1000  JELFtLK  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  108/9  Gimnesephista, 
nacod  plesere.  1382  WYCLIF  jfer.  xv.  17,  I  sat  not  in 
counseil  of  pleieres  [Vulg.  Ivdentium],  and  gloriede  fro  the 
face  of  thin  hond.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  404/1  Pleyare, 
lusor.  Ibid.,  Pleyare,  bat  alwey  wyl  pley,  litdibundus. 
I5S«  HULOET,  Player  at  all  games,  pastymeSj  and  sportes, 
India.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  113  You  are  Pictures  out  of 
doore.  .Wilde-Cats  in  your  Kitchens.  .Players  in  your  Hus- 
wife™. 1755  JOHNSON,  Player,  an  idler;  a  lazy  person. 
Mod.  A  player  at  farming. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  some  game,  nsually  speci- 
fied in  the  context,  e.g.  chess,  draughts,  cards,  tennis; 
one  who  is  practised  or  skilful  in  some  game. 

c  1410  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Cods  1232  Well  he  shalbe 
taught  As  a  pleyer  [?  at  chess]  shuld  to  drawe  another 
draught,  c  1440  Promp.  Para.  404/2  Pleyar,  at  the  bal, 
pililudius.  a  1500  MS.  Ashin.  344  (Bodl.)  If.  2ob,  If  ye  be 
a  great  plaier  [at  chess]  &  can  well  defende  your  game. 
1562  ROWBOTHUM  Cheasts  A  iij,  The  by  slanders  (whiche 
commonlye  see  more  then  the  plaiers).  1630  R.  Johnson's 
Kingd.  *  Commiu.  180  Let  us  doe  as  Players  at  Tennis,  be 
judged  by  all  the  lookers  on.  1778  C.  JONES  Hoyle's 
Games  Impr.  25  Suppose  I  play  the  Ace  of  a  Suit  of  which 
I  have  Ace,  King,  and  three  small  ones  j  the  last  Player 
does  not  chuse  to  trump  it,  having  none  of  the  Suit.  1867 
Rugby  School  Football  Laivs  19  Any  player  obtaining 
a  ball  in  a  maul,  must  have  it  down  as  soon  as  possible. 


PLAYFERE. 

b.  One  who  plays  for  stakes ;  a  gambler. 

1483  [see  PLAY  v.  21).  1511  CAurcfo  o/ yuetl  Mm  (Pynson) 
B  vj,  Oft  my  players  shall  say,  by  the  dcth  such  one  was 
a  nimble  player,  for  when  he  came  to  the  play  he  had  but 
.v.  s.  &  wan  .x.  s.  c  1515  Cocke  Lorcll's  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  1 1 
Gardeners,  and  rake  fetters  ;  Players,  purse  cutters,  money 
baterers.  1755  JOHNSON,  Player . .  a  gamester. 

c.  A  professional  player  (at  cricket,  golf,  etc.). 
1884  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  29  The  two  matches  be- 
tween the  Gentlemen  and  Players.     1891   W.  G.    GRACE 
Cricket  210  Every  player  selected  by  the  Committee  to  play 
against  the  Gentlemen  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  j£io  per  match. 
1895  Daily  News  i  Aug.  6/2  England  has  generally  the 
better  of  Scotland,  both  in  the  Amateur  and  Player  [Golf] 
Championships. 

f  3.  One  who  plays  or  performs  tricks  to  amuse 
others :  a  juggler ;  an  acrobat.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  tv.  xlvii.  (1869)  190  He  maketh 
of  biike  bat  pleyen  with  hem,  and  doon  it,  hise  principal 
-Meyeres,  and  hise  special  jogeloresses.  1530  PALSGR.  255/1 

'layer  or  goer  upon  a  corde,  batellettr. 

4.  One  who  acts  a  character  on  the  stage;  a 
dramatic  performer,  an  actor.  (In  earlier  use,  one 
who  played  in  an  interlude.) 

1463-4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  505/2  That  ..  Pleyers  in  their 
Enterludes,  be  not  comprised  in  this  Acte.  1466  Mann,  ff 
Hoitseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  325  And  the  sonday  nexte  after  the 
xij.  day,  I  safe  to  the  pleyeres  of  Stoke,  ij.  s.  a  1533  Ln. 
BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aitrel.  (1546)  G  viij,  Counterlaityng 
plaiers  of  farces  and  mummeries.  1539  in  Vicary's  Anat. 
(1888)  App.  xii.  240  To  y_fl  cjuenes  pleyers  for  pleyng  before 
y»  king  this  Cristemas  iiij  Ii.  1569  Nottingham  Rec.  IV. 
132  A  reward  gevyn  to  Ser  John1  Beron  plears.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  140  All  the  world's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men 
and  women,  meerely  Players,  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Self-Exam. 
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is  turned  player  at  Goodman 's-fields.  1868  HELPS  Realmak 
xvii.  (1876)  475  Give  me  some  good  plays  to  go  to,  played 
by  great  players. 

5.  One  who  plays  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  18  Y«  pleyers  at  y"  orgenys 
ij  d.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  i  Sam.  xvi.  16  A  man,  that  is  a 
connyng  player  with  [Ge»eva\pon]  an  harpe.  1608  WILLET 
Hexapla  Exod.  198  The  singers  and  players  of  instruments. 
1837  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XV.  615/1  The  safest  compass  for  or- 
dinary players  [of  the  serpent]  is  the  two  first  of  these  octaves. 

II.  That  which  plays. 

f6.  A  metal  pendant  to  a  horse's  bit.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Saliiitra,.  .among  riders  the  plate  whereat 
the  players  that  hang  in  the  mtds  of  a  port  are  fastned. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  (1617^)  57  He  shall  haue  Snaffles 
of  all  shapes . .  with  small  rings  in  the  midst,  and  sundry  sort 
of  small  players  fastned  to  those  ringes,  which  to  a  trauel- 
ling  horse  breedes  pleasure.  l6n  COTGK.,  Babillons,  the 
players  that  hang  to  the  port  of  a  bitt. 

t  7.  pi.  The  antennae  or  palpi  of  an  insect.  Obs. 

1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  5  Each  Horn  [of  an  Ant's  Mouth] 
has  several  little  Joints,  by  which  means  it  plays  to  and  fro 
with  great  facility. .  .These  Players  are  of  particular  Use  to 
the  Ants  both  in  feeding  themselves  and  also  their  Young. 

8.  Billiards,  Croquet.     (See  quot.) 

1868  W.  J.  WHITMORE  Croquet  Tact.  9  The  term  '  player' 
is  borrowed  from  billiards  in  the  game  of  pool,  and_ means 
the  ball  which,  after  you  have  finished  your  break,  will  play 
on  you. 

III.  9.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  apposilivc,  in 
sense  4),  as  player-devil,  -girl,  -man,  --woman,  etc. ; 
also  play  er- like  a. ,  like  or  befitting  a  player  or  actor. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  iv.  24  b.  Farre  from 
all  manour  of  playerlyke  ostentation.  1596  LODGE  Wits 
Miserie  40  They  say  likewise  there  is  a  Plaier  Deuil,  a  hand- 
some sonne  of  Mammons.  1641  PRYNNE  Antip.  i23_Pa- 
geants.  Theaters,  Sceans,  and  Player-like  representations, 
in  making  a  puppet-play.  1675  WYCHERLEY  Country  Wife 
n.  i,  She  chid  me  just  now  for  liking  the  playermen.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  C/.  2  Apr.,  Miss  Liddy  had  like  to  have 
run  away  with  a  player-man.  1837  H.  AINSWORTH  Crichton 

I.  197,  I  can  scarce  comprehend  now  a  player-girl  like  this 
can  occasion  him  so  much  trouble.  ^  1905  Daily  Chron. 
5  Apr.  7/2  The  player-manager  is  a  rarity. 

Play-cress,  rare.    [f.  prec.  + -ESS.]   An  actress. 

1830 in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  11.334  Many  playeresses 
had  become  peeresses. 

t  Playerly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.asprec.  +  -LYi.] 
Of  the  nature  or  character  of  an  actor ;  befitting 
an  actor. 

1618  BOLTON  Florus\\.  xiv.  (1636)  132  Whereby  they,  .were 
overcome  in  battell,  not  by  true,  and  very  kings,  but  this 
phantastike  and  playerly  one.  1633  PRYNNE  Histriomaslix 

II.  n.  i.  852  The  Satyricall  invectiues  of  luuenall  and  othe 
against  this  infamous  Playerlie  Emperor.    Ibid.  iv.  i.  939 
Poeticall  streines  of  wit  and  Playerly  eloquence. 

Playfellow  (pkTfe:lo»).  [f.  PLAY  sb.  +  FEL- 
LOW.] A  companion  in  play  or  amusement:  usually 
said  of  children  or  young  people. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  ///(iSSs)  36, 1  pray  God  send  them  both 
better  playfelowes  than  hym.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  1. 1. 
220.  1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Trav.  i.  Wks.  1874  IV.  10  My 
wife  andyou,  in  youth  were  play-fellowes.  1790  COWPER 
Lett.  27  Feb.,  Mrs.  Hewitt.. was  my  playfellow  at  Berk- 
hamstead.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  i,  At  times,  a  recollec 
lion  of  his  old  playfellow  broke  upon  him  through  the  haze 
in  which  he  lived. 

tPlayfere  (pl^-fi».i).  Obs.  Forms:  3  pla?e 
iuere,  pleiuere,  3-4  pleifere,  4  plaw-,  plowe-, 
pleyefere,  4-7  pleyfere,  5-8  playfere,  (5  -uere, 
fer>  S~7  -feer,  -feere,  6  -flere,  -feir,  -feare,  7 
-pheer(e  ;  5  pleyfer,  playefere,  6  -feere,  plai- 
fere,  -feere,  -flere,  -faier).  [f.  PLAY  s/>.  +  FERE 
rf.1,  companion,  comrade.]  A  companion  at  play, 


PLAYFUL. 

a  playfellow,  playmate ;  a  companion  generally,  or 
m  any  action  or  course. 

c  1*05  LAY.  15631  Ifunden  Maerlin  &  his  pla^e.iueren 
[c  l»?5  plciueres]  mid  him.  aias<  Juliana  56  pi  s.iri  g:ist 
s.  li.ii  wi8  ^e  schucke  pleiferen  p[eien  in  tu-llc.  c  1305  .'>.'. 
Edmund  CCH/.  64  in  A.  £.  P.  (1863)  72  Wjb  be  ic  go  in  eche 
itede  . .  &  bi  pleyfere  ic  am.  a.  1310  in  Wright  Lyric 
Poetry  xv.  49  Glotonie  mi  gletnon  wes,  . .  Prude  wes  my 
plowe  fere.  1388  WVCLJP  y«ttg>  xi.  38  Whanne  sche  hadde 
go  with  hi i  felowis  and  pleiferis  [1535  CovtRD.  playefeeres], 
sche  biwepte  hir  maydynhed  in  the  lnlliv  a  1400  J'ranst. 
N.  /'.,  Acts  xiii.  i  (Paues  157)  Manaeu  hut  was  po  plawfere 
I  Vulg.  coltactatiens]  of  Herowde  bo  Tetrarke.  c  1470  HARD- 
ING Citron.  CLXXVIII.  vi,  Roger  Mortymer..was  that  tyme 
the  queues  playfcer.  01548  HALL  Cfiron.,  Hen.  ^33  One 
of  hi*  wanton  mates  and  vnthriftie  plaifaiers.  1611  Two 
Noble  K.  iv.  iii.  79  Learne  what  maides  haue  beene  her 
companions  and  play-pheeres.  -11765  Jew's  Daughter  ii. 
in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  II I.  244/1, 1  winna  cum  in,  I  Cannae 
cum  in,  Without  my  play-feres  nine. 

fig-  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  45  Thus  pouerte  &  pacyence 
are  nedes  play-feres. 

Play-field,  -folk,  etc. :  see  PLAY  sb.  1 7. 

Playful  (pl<?'-ful),  a.  [(.  PLAY  so.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  play,  frolicsome,  sportive ;  also,  showing 
a  sportive  or  sprightly  humour,  pleasantly  humorous 
or  jocular,  jocund,  merry. 

a  1140  La/song  in  Cott.  Horn.  205  Tpvel  spac  and  slow  to 
Godd  . .  sumehwile  to  pleiful,  to  drupi  ooer>iwiles.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  SchoUm.  (Arb.)  64,  I  was  neuer,  either  Stoick  in 


340  Loud  the  Scream  Of  Geese  impatient  for  the  playful 
Stream.  1807  CRABBE  P<ir.  Reg.  in.  849  His  scorn,  his  love, 
in  playful  words  he  spoke.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1803)  II.  vii.  208  The  playful  humour  which  im- 
mortalised John  Gilpin. 

Playfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
playful  or  sportive  manner  ;  jokingly. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  15  May  an.  1776,  I  mentioned  a 
scheme  ..of  making  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man..;  and  that 
Mr.  Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as  a  motto,  '  The  proper 
study  of  Mankind  is  Man '.  184$  FORD  Handbk.  Sf.iin  i.  87 
Picaro,  picara,  rogue  (may  be  used  playfully).  1875  JOWETT 
Plato(t&,  2)  IV.  59  We  playfully  threatened  that  you  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  home  until  the  question  was  settled. 

Playfulness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  playful ;  sportiveness. 

1  SOUTHEY  Lett.fr.  .y/.im  (1799)  96  With  all  the  baby 


playfulness  of  love.  1813  W.  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  Whale  Fisk. 
17  The  [auroral]  arch  extending  across  the  zenith,  showed 
an  uncommon  playfulness  of  figure  and  variety  of  form. 
1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iv.  84  His  playfulness  was  too  near 
deadly  earnest  for  the  comedy  of  common  life. 

t  Play-game.  06s.  A  game  of  play ;  a  piece 
of  sport ;  an  amusement,  a  sport ;  a  plaything. 

1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  t.  (1603)  62  They  esteeme  this 
our  life  to  be  but  a  play-game.  1632  J .  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis 
Eromtna  30  A  small  Barke ..  that  had  beene  rob'd  by  Pirates, 
and  left  as  a  play-game  to  the  windes.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  round  World  (1699)  496,  I  had  been  in  many  eminent 
Dangers  before  now,.. but  the  worst  of  them  all  was  but 
a  Play-game  in  comparison  with  thb. 

Playg(e,  Playght,  obs.  ff.  PLAYOCK,  PLAIT. 

Playgoer  (pl^-gw^a).  [f.  PLAY  sb.  +  GOER  ; 
cf.  church-goer.]  One  who  (habitually)  goes  to 
the  play ;  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre. 

i8»»  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Artif.  Comedy  Last  Cent.,  The 


So  Flay  -go  ing  sb.  and  a. 

1780  T.  DAVIES  Mem.  Garrick  (1808)  II.  48  (Jod.)  By  these 
means  drawing  all  the  playgoing  people  to  Drury  Lane. 
1896  Daily  News  28  Jan.  6/6  It  has  been  said  that  the  play- 
going  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  of 
his  memories. 

Playground.  A  piece  of  ground  used  for 
playing  on,  esp.  one  attached  to  a  school  ;  hence, 
a  place  of  recreation  however  extensive. 

1794  SOUTHEY  Retrospect  79  Much  of  the  easy  life  the 
scholars  led,  Of  spacious  play  -ground  and  of  wholesome  air, 
The  best  instruction  and  the  tenderest  care.  1708  Hull 
Advertiser  16  June  1/2  Seminary  at  Thorp-Arch.  ..  Ad- 
joining are  extensive  Play  Grounds,  for  the  recreation  of 
the  young  gentlemen.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  f,  Greece 
(1898)  1.  1.  6  Our  travellers  .  .  have  made  of  Switzerland  an 
English  playground.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi. 
595  The  neighbouring  villages  were  the  play-ground  and 
sporting-ground  of  the  townsmen. 

.fig-  "857  MRS.  MATHEWS  Tea-Table  Talk  I.  4  A  Magazine 
is  .  .  an  actual  playground  of  indulgence  to  young  authors. 
loot  Expositor  July  47  Science  has  found  the  problem  no 
playground. 

Playhouse.  A  house  or  building  in  which 
plays  are  acted  ;  a  theatre. 

a  looo  Aldkelm  Glosses  (Napier)  1752  Cf_ltstis  theatri, 
pax,  heofenlican  pleghuses.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  Chorus 
4-k  .Sccnc  Is  now  transported  (Gentles)  to  Southampton, 
Ihere  is  the  Play-house  now,  there  must  you  sit.  1613  in 
ff.  Sfatt,  Sac.  Trans.  (1885)  504  Alt  the  play  howse  called 
the  Cockpitt  in  Drurie  Lane.  1666  Ptpvs  Diary  27  Oct., 
Joe  playhouses  begin  to  play  next  week.  1733  SWIFT 
Lett.  Wks.  1841  II.  607  The  comedy  (which  our  poor  friend 


.  .      ,  .. 

sell  fruit  in  the  playhouse.  1891  (see  PLAYLET). 
ff-  '7<>S  WYCHEBLEY  Let.  to  Pope  5  Nov.,  You  may  sec.  . 
the  two  great  Play-houses  of  the  Nation,  those  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  in  dispute  with  one  another. 
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b.  attrib. 

1673  DRYUEN  Marr.  ,1  la  Mode  Prol.  16  The  women  .. 
swore  they  would  be  true;. .But.  .they  were  made  of  play- 
house flesh  and  blood.  1700  T.  BROWN  A  musem.  Ser,  H  Com. 
iv.  (1709)  45  A  Play-house  Wit  is  distinguish 'd  by  wanting 
Understanding.  1761  (title]  A  New  Academy  of  Compli- 
ment;. . .  With  a  collection  of  the  newest  Play-house  Songs. 
1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  (Tauchn.)  54  Like  playhouse- 
scenes,  the  shore  slid  past  our  sleepy  eyes. 

Playing  (pVw,  vbl.  sb.  "[f.  PLAY  v.  +  -ivoi.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PLAY,  in  various  senses. 
a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxx.  88  As  y  me  wende  oniy 
pleyjyng,  on  mi  folie  y  thohte.  c  1310  Sir  Tristr.  1744 
Sche  boujt . .  Tristrem  and  y  boa  he  Be)>  schent  for  our 
playing,  c  1410  Chron.  Vilod.  ccxx,  Edgar  rode  ou}t  on  his 
pleyeng,  In  to  a  fforest  neyjt  to  his  place.  11535  COVKKDAC.E 
Ecclits.  xlix.  i  Swete  as  hony..,  and  as  the  playenge  of 
Musick.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  \.  (1577) 
C  v  b,  Some  in  ryding,  some  in  playing  at  fence.  1601  Bp. 
W.  BARLOW  Serni.  Paules  Crosse  60  They  call  it  the  playeing 
of  the  Bit  in  the  horse  mouth.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New 
Invent,  p.  Ixiii,  A  playing  of  the  Tide  too  and  fro.  1711  in 
lot  A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Contm.  App.  v.  148  The  action., 
mostly  consisted  in  the  playeing  of  the  artillery.  i?ia  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  193  Conveying  the  Water 
.  .for  the  playing  of  Jets.  1885  Athcnatum  14  Nov.  645/2 
First-class  orchestral  playing. 


fb.  (In  torm  flawing.)    Boiling.  Obs. 
1465  in  Paston  Lett.  III.  435  A  grete  lede  to  br< 
iialte  with  one  plawyng.     1683  PETTI 
Antiently  BoylinK  was  called  Flawing. 


grete  lede  to  brew  v.  comb 
PETTUS  Fleta  it  in.  ll.  14 


2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flaying  Jay,  garment, 
gear,  place,  week ;  f  playing-board,  a  board  for 
playing  some  game  on,  e.  g.  a  dice-board  or  chess- 
board; playing-croft  (St.),  a  playground;  fplay- 
ing-fere,  a  playfellow  (=  PLAYFEBE)  ;  playing- 
field,  a  field  or  piece  of  ground  for  playing  in ; 
applied  esp.  to  the  playgrounds  at  Eton ;  playing- 
house,  -passage,  in  quots.  applied  to  the  '  bower ' 
constructed  by  bower-birds ;  t  playing-stock,  a 
butt  for  jests,  a  laughing-stock ;  f  playing-table 
=  f  paying-board ';  f  playing-thing  =  PLAYTHING. 
See  also  PLAYING-CABD. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
And  in  ano^Jer  inanere  table  is  a  "pleyinge  borde  bat  men 
pley  one  atte  dies  and  ober  games.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  A  nn. 
Rev.  II.  370  If  both  sexes  have  separate  *playing-crofts. 
1575  Recorded  Gr.  Aries  n.  Eevij  b,  Then  wouldethe  quo- 
tient declare  the  true  number  of  the  working  dayes,  and  not 
of  "playing  daycs.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  if.  iv.  i.  9  Tis  a 
playing  day  I  see  :  how  now  Sir  Hugh,  no  Schoole  to  day  ? 
1387  1  KEVISA  lligdeH  (Rolls)  I.  357  He  loueb  somdel  her 
nonce  and  here  *pleieng  feres,  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  115  Ffarewel,  Goddys  sustyr,  and  his  pleynge  fere. 
l583-4in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  1. 464  (Eton  Coll. 
Ace.)  Trees.. aboute  the  "playinge  fildes.  1736  H.  WALPOLE 
Corr.  (1820)  I.  6  The  playing  fields  at  Eton.  1898  I.  A. 
GIBBS  Cotrwold  I  'illage  28  Pass  on  to  Eton.. .  Mark  well  the 


to  the  same.  1840  GOULD  in  Proc.  Zooi.  Soc.  94  They  are 
used  by  the  birds  as  a  *playing<house  or  'run',  as  it  is 
termed.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  i.  ii.  63  The  Bower- 


eyng  place. .  loyned  wel  iustly  to  meliors  chamber.  '1556 
LDE  Antichrist  87  b,  The  ptaieng  place,  which  they  call 


,\  ii.  rjoyntis  on  the  one  syde :  and  chekers  on  the  other  syde 
1639  m  Bury  Wills  (Camdcn)  180,  I  give  vnto  my  sonne-in- 
l.iu- . .  my  inlaid  playeing  tables,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  404/2 
*Pleyynge  thynge,  or  thynge  bat  menn  or  chyldyr  pley 
wythe.  15*3-4  Jf«r.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  322  M'  parson  gave 
to  them  a  "pTayng  weke  to  make  mery.  189*  baity  News 
2  Nov.  6/4  The  desirability  or  otherwise  of  a  'playing' 
week  at  Christmas. 

Playing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.]  That 
plays,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

a  1000  in  Cockayne  Shrine  32  An  ple^ende  cild  arn  under 
wanies  hweowol.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  in.  met.  ii.  (Addit. 
MS.),  pe  pleiyng  \luaens]  besines  of  men.  13711  CHURCH- 
YARD Chippes  (1817)  152  For  to  plant,  some  playing  pieces 
there  A  mount  was  raysd,  which  kept  the  foe  in  feare.  1701 
EVELYN  Diary  Apr.  (1819)  II.  7*  A  lively  playing  boy. 
1871  RUSKIN  in  Daily  News  24  Feb.  (1898)  0/2  Turner  has 
put  the  only  piece  of  playing  colour  in  all  the  picture  into 
the  reflections  in  this. 
fb.  Boiling.  (Also  in  form  plowing.}  Obs. 

cx4oo  Segc  Jertts.  671  Hote  playande  picche  amonge 
J?e  peple  jeten.  c  1430  Liber  Cocontm  (1862)  37  In  playand 
water  bou  kast  hit  schalle  To  harden.  155*  HULOET,  Bubble, 
lyke  plawing  water,,  .scateo. 

Playing-card.  Each  card  of  a  set  or  (  pack* 
nsed  in  playing  various  games :  —  CARD  sb2  i. 

'543  tr-  Act  3  Edw.  /K,  c.  4  No  marchant.  .shal  bryng.. 
into  this  realme  . .  chessemen,  playeng  cardes  [orig .  cardes 
a  Juer].  1684  Land.  Gax,  No.  1925/4  Making  of  Playing 
Cards  m  England,  (wherein  many  hundred  Poor  People  are 
imployed).  1816  SINGER  (title}  Researches  into  the  History 
of  Playing  Cards. 

Playingly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  PLAYING///,  t*  + 
-LY  a.]  In  the  way  of  play  or  recreation. 

1680  AUBREY  Brief  Lives  (1898)  I.  2,  I  doe  it  playingly. 
This  morning..!  writt  two  lives 

Play 'less,  a.  [i.  PLAY  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Devoid 
of  play  or  plays  (in  different  senses). 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  cited  in  WEBSTER  (1864).  1882  C.  S.  in 
Society  14  Oct.  u/i  Is  not  France  in  the  same  deplorable 
playless  condition  ?  1889  Daily  News  28  May  5/2  The 
playlets  playgrounds  of  French  schools. 


PLAY8TOW. 

Playlet,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  A  diminutive 
or  short  dramatic  play. 

1884  B.  MATTHEWS  in  Century  Mag.  XXVIII.  916  In 
these  beautiful  and  witty  playlets  there  is  but  the  gnost  of 
|  an  action.  1891  Welsh  Rev.  I.  751  The  modern  playhouse 
..has  become  the  home,  not  of  the  play,  but  the  playlet. 

t  Playlome,  -loom.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PLAY 
sb.  +  ME.  lomc,  LOOM.]  An  instrument  of  play : 
in  quot  applied  to  a  club. 

a  1400  Sir  Perc.  2013  Go  reche  me  my  playlome,  And  I 
ialle  go  to  hym  sone..Ane  iryne  clobe  t.ikes  he;  Agayne 
Percevelle  the  fre  He  went  than  fulle  right. 

Play-ma:ker.  Now  rare.  A  maker,  com- 
poser, or  writer  of  plays ;  a  dramatic  author. 

1530  PALSCR.  255/1  Playc  maker,  factcvr, jfaitiste.  1581 
SIDKEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (ArD.)  44  Perchance  it  is  the  Cornicle, 
whom  naughtie  Play-makers  and  Stage-keepers,  have  iustly 
made  odious.  1691  WOOD  At*.  Oxon.  II.  161  He  retired 
to  ihe  Metropolis,  lived  in  Greys  Inn,  and  set  up  for  a  play- 
maker.  1903  N.  >,  Q.  9lh  Ser.  XI.  301/2  He  insults  Greene, 
Elderton,  Tarleton,  and  all  play-actors  and  play-makers. 

Playman  (pl^'maen).  nouce-wJ.  A  man  ad- 
dicted to  play,  a  gamester. 

1844  THACKERAY  B.  Lyndon  xi,  She  knew  that  as  a  play- 
man  1  had  never  failed  in  my  word. 

Playmate  (pU'-mat).  [f.  PLAY  sb.  +  MATE 
J&2]  A  companion  in  play,  a  playfellow.  Alsoyff. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  in.  Iviii,  The  lovely 
playmates  of  pure  verity.  1798  COLERIDGE  Frost  at  Mid. 
night  43  My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 
1818  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  213  Brother  and  playmate  to 
all  Nature.  1859  HELPS  friends  tit  C.  Ser.  n.  II.  L  14 
Hunger  and  dirt  for  his  playmates.  1879  MEREDITH  Egoist 
vi,  She  had  been  taken  by  playmate  boys  in  her  infancy  to 
peep  into  hedge-leaves. 

Hence  Play-mating  s6.,  the  being  playmates, 
companionship  in  play. 

1888  G.  W.  CABLE  in  Library  Mag.  (N.  Y.)  May  21  Nor 
[is  there]  a  tenth  as  much,  .playmating  of  white  and  colored 
children  as  there  was  in  the  days  of  slavery. 

Play-money,  -monger :  see  PLAY  sb.  1 7. 

Playn,  -e,  obs.ff.  PLAIN,  PLANE.  Playnohour, 
-shore,  variants  of  PLANCHEB  si.1  Playner,  obs. 
van  PLENAB.  Playnt,  obs.  f.  PLAINT,  PLANT. 
Playntain,  -tein,  -teyne,  obs.  ff.  PLANTAIN. 
Playntie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PLENTY. 

Playock,  plaik,  plaig  (pLrak,  plA,  pl<?g). 
Sf.  Forms  :  a.  5  playok,  8-  dial,  plack,  9  play- 
ook,  -iok,  playke,  plaik.  /3.  6  playg,  6-  plaig, 
(plague),  [f.  PLAY  v.  or  s6. :  second  element  un- 
certain :  ?  -ock  diminutive.]  A  plaything,  toy. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  vi.  588  Westymentis,  bukis,  and 
othir  ma  Plesand  playokis,  he  gave  alsua.  1508  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treat.  Scot.  IV.  137  For  mending  of  the  Princis 
playg  of  silvir.  1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etymol.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Crepitndia,  bairnes  plagues.  1711  WODROW  Corr.  (1843) 
I.  227  Send  me  word,  .what  placks  to  buy  for  Mary.  18*0 
Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  395  Put  half  a  crown  in  the  hand  of 
each  of  the  poor  weans  for  a  playock.  i8ai  CARLYLE  Early 
Lett.  1. 340  Forsaking  the  switch  and  quizzer  and  other  plaiks 
invented  by  French  barbers.  Mod.  Sc.  Bring  in  your 
plaigs,  it's  gaun  to  rain.  [See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.] 

Play- right,  -seer:  see  PLAY  sb.  17. 

Plays,  obs.  f.  PLACE.  Plays(e,  -see,  -sse, 
obs.  ff.  PLAICE.  Playsance,  -ant,  obs.  ff.  PLEA- 
SANCE,  -ANT.  Playse,  Playsir,  -e,  obs.  ff. 
PLEASE,  PLEASURE. 

Flaysome  (pl^-s^m),  a.  Now  chiefly  dial. 
[f.  PLAY  st.  +  -SOME.]  Inclined  to  play ;  playful. 

161*  SHELTON  Quix.  I.  in.  iii.  137  All  pleasant  folke,  well- 
minded,  malicious,  and  playsome.  1711  SHAKTESB.  Chara^. 
(1737)  HI.  Misc.  n.  iii.  117  Not  asham'd  of  expressing  any 
Extasy  of  Joy  or  playsom  Humour.  1755  HUME  Nat. 
Hist.  Relig.  tss.  1817  II.  451  The  playsome  whimsies  of 
monkeys.  1870  VEKNEY  Lettice  Lisle  305  He  always  said 
he  [the  horse]  were  only  playsome  and  that  'tweren't  vice. 

Hence  Playsomely  adv.,  Flaysomeness. 

a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  56  He  that 
were  playsomely  disposed.  1676  G  LAN  v  ILL  Seasonable 
Reflect.  108  How  much  slightness  and  playsomeness  in 
speaking  of  serving  God.  1884  BROWNING  Ferisktak, 
Camel-driver  60  My  playsomeness  had  pleased  thee. 

Playstead  (pL?-sted).  1  local,  [f.  PLAY  sb.  + 
STEAD.]  A  place  for  play,  a  playground. 

c  1251  Bittlesaen  Chartulary  If.  121  (B.  M.),  Et  in  campo 
oriental!  vna  dimidia  acra  super  playstude  iuxta  ten-am 
Koberti  le  deuenes.  1889  Boston  Even.  Traveller  July, 
The  fortunate  children  of  Boston . .  go  there  [Franklin  Park] 
. .  and  engage  in  games  over  the  playstead. 

Playster,  -fr,  obs.  forms  of  PLASTEB. 

Play  stow,  local.  Forms:  I  ples»t<5w,  3 
pleystow ;  now  (as  place-name)  Plaistow,  Flea- 
tor.  [OE.  pletstow  a  place  of  play,  a  gymnasium, 
f.  ftttf,  PLAY  so.  +  stow  place.]  A  place  of  play, 
a  playground ;  now  surviving  in  names  of  English 
villages  (Plaistow  in  Sussex  and  Essex),  and  in 
Plestor,  name  of  an  open  space  of  about  one  third 
of  an  acre  near  the  church  at  Selborne,  Hants. 

10..  Sax.  Leeckd.  III.  206  [ponne  man)  On  plejstowe 
o33e  on  wafung  stowe  andbidian  hine  sesihd  styninge  sume 
getacnaS.  c  loso  Cott.  Cleopatra  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
411/45  Gymnasia  on  plejestowum.  Ibid.  465/40  Pat 


of  Selborne  all  his  right  and  claim  to  a  certain  place,  placea, 
called  La  Pleystow,  in  the  village  aforesaid,  if  lilxram, 
puram,  ct  ptrpclttam  clemosinam  ',  This  Plejilftv,  locia 


PLAYTHING. 

ludorum,  or  play-place,  is  a  level  area  near  the  church  of 
about  forty-four  yards  by  thirty-six,  and  is  known  now  by 
the  name  of  the ' Pleslor.  1875  MORT.  COLLINS  noughts 
in  Card.  (1880)  II.  109  There  is  also  to  be  a  cross  to  his 
[Gilbert  White's]  memory. .  .Is  there  no  sculptor  who  coul 
adorn  that  cross  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  plaistor  with 
a  flying  swallow  in  marble  of  Sicily? 

Flaysur(e,  -yr(e,  obs.  ft.  PLKASURE.  Playt, 
-e,  obs.  if.  PLAIT,  PLAT,  PLATE,  PLEA,  PLEAD. 

Plaything  (pp'Jnrj).  [f-  *"*«*.  +  THING.] 
A  thing  to  play  with,  a  toy. 

1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  450  Say  he  delighteth  in 
armies  and  victories,  and  triumphs,  and  coronations :  these 
are  great  in  respect  of  playthings  ;  but  all  these  are  feeble 
and  pusillanimous  to  a  great  souL  1690  LOCKE  mat  Und. 
i  iii  (1695)  14  A  Child  knows  his  Nurse  and  his  Cradle, 
and  by  degrees  the  Play-things  of  a  little  more  advanced 
A.Ke  ,_,g  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  29  A  Child  would  have 
cry'd  half  an  Hour  before  it  would  have  found  out  such 
a  pretty  Plaything.  1856  KANE  Ant.  Expl.  II.  xxi.  207 
Strange  that  these  famine-pinched  wanderers  of  the  ice 
should  rejoice  in  sports  and  play-things  like  the  children  of 
our  own  smiling  sky. 

\>.fig.    A  man,  animal,   or   thing,   treated   as 
a  thing  to  be  played  with. 

1680  OTWAY  Caius  Marias  i.  i,  Sylla  too, a  Boy.a  Woman  s 


,...ng  of  Fortune.  IBOB  IHEEMAN  norm.  t,oaj.  n.  vii.  75 
The  Empire.. had  now  become  the  plaything  of  a  worth- 
less woman. 

C.  altrib.  (Chiefly  appositive:) 
1781  COWPER  Hope  543  Yet  charge  not  heavenly  skill  with 
having  planned  A  play-thing  world,  unworthy  of  his  hand. 
1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  Ded.,  Fancy  bestow'd  a  play- 
thing-lyre. 1851  H.  D.  WOLFF  Pict.  Span.  Life  186  His 
plaything  sword  is  quivering  in  the  bully's  heart. 

Playtime  (pUi-taim).    [f.  PLAY  sb.  +  TIME  sb.] 

1.  A  time  for  play  or  recreation. 

1661  COWLEY  Prop.  Adv.  Ext.  P/iilos.,  School,  Upon 
Festivals  and  Play-times  they  should  exercise  themselves 
in  the  Fields  by. .Mustering  and  Training  after  the  manner 
of  Soldiers.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Cry  of  Children  i,  They 
are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others.  1874  BURNAND 
My  Time  iv.  37,  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  play-time. 

2.  The  time  for  the  performance  of  a  play. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xil.  L  r  5, 1  waited  with  impatience 
for  play-time. 

Playward,  a.  dial.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -WARD  :  cf. 
•wayward]  Given  or  inclined  to  play ;  playful. 

1882  T.  HARDY  Two  on  Tower  i.  I.  26  The  maid  was 
a . .  playward  piece  o'  flesh  when  he  married  her.  1887  — 
IVoodlnnders  I  iv.  62  It  seems  no  time  ago  that  she  was 
a  little  playward  girl. 

Playwoman  fpl#-wn;min).  (?)  nonce-wd.  A 
woman  who  acts  in  plays ;  an  actress. 

1889  DOYLE  Micali  Clarke  256  The  brat  of  a  wandering 
playwoman. 

Play-work  (pl^-wtuk). 

1.  Work  of  the  nature  of  play ;  an  easy  or  trifling 
occupation. 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  216  It  was 
delightful  to  observe  her  enjoyment  of  this  play- work.  1877 
SYMONDS  Renaiss.  Italy  450  Cultivation  of  Latin  poetry 
was  no  mere  play-work  to  Italian  scholars. 

2.  Work  at  plays  or  dramatic  performances. 

1901  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Nov.  12/1  At  the  Vaudeville,  four- 
teen boys  and  sixteen  girls  are  already  mingling  arithmetic 
and  history  with  their  play-work  on  the  stage. 

Playwright  (pU'-rait).  [f.  PLAY  sb.  + 
WRIGHT.]  A  professional  maker  or  author  of 
plays ;  a  dramatist. 

1687;  M.  CLIFFORD  Notes  Dryden  iv.  16  Wherein  you  may 
. .  thrive  better,  than  at  this  damn'd  Trade  of  a  Play-Wright. 
1715-16  POPE  Let.  to  Bloitnt  21  Jan.,  Horace's  rule  for 
a  play  may  as  well  be  applied  to  him  as  a  Play  wright. 
187^7  DOWDEN  Sfiaks.  Prim.  v.  49  Shakspere's  powers  as 
a  rising  playwright  must  have  been  recognised. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Flaywrightess,  a  female 
dramatist;  Playwrightiug1,  Playwrightry,  the 
action  or  occupation  of  a  playwright. 

1831  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  viii.  171  Various 
playwrightesses  and  playwrights.  1851  Fraser's  Mag. 
XLIV.  624  What  is  this  but  play-wrightry  ?  1896  Godey's 
Mag.  Feb.  186/2  Literary  feeling  is  not  everything  in  play, 
wrighting. 

I]  Plaza  (pla'Jia,  pla'sa).  [Sp. :— pop.  L.  *plattia 
:— L.  platea :  see  PLACE  sb.]  In  a  Spanish-speaking 
country,  A  market-place,  square,  public  place. 

1683  SALGADO  (title)  A  Description  of  the  Plaza  or  Sump, 
tuous  Market-Place  of  Madrid.  1826  F.  B.  HEAD  Pampas 
176  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  Plaza  or  great 
square.  1850  PRESCOTT  Peru  II.  129  The  Spanish  soldiery 
assembled  by  torch-light  in  the^/aza  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence. 

Pie,  early  form  of  PLEA  ;  erron.  f.  PLEASE  v. 

Plea  (plO.  sl>-  Forms  :  a.  3  plaid,  playd  (see 
also  PLEAD  sb.).  ft.  3-4  plait,  playt,  5  pleet, 
5-6  plete,  7  pleyt.  7.  3  plai,  3  (6  Sc.)  play, 
3-6  pie,  4-6  plee,  pley,  (5  pi.  place),  6-  plea ; 
(Sc.  6  plei,  pile,  6-  ply,  7  pleie,pleye,  7-8  pley). 
As  to  common  place  for  COMMON  PLEAS,  see  the 
latter.  [ME.  plaid,  plai,  a.  OF.  plaid  (842  in 
Strasburg  oath),  agreement,  decision,  decree,  law- 
court,  suit,  action,  in  Anglo-Norm,  plai  (^1170  in 
Horn),  play,  law-suit,  action  :—*playid-t  *//«•- 
gid- :— L.  placit-um  that  which  pleases  or  is  agreed 
upon,  a  decision,  decree,  etc.,  in  gth  c.  (in  phrases 
placita  habere,  tenere),  an  assembly  for  discussion 
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and  decision  of  matters  of  state ;  sb.  use  of  pa. 
pple.  neut.  of  L.  placere  to  please :  see  PLACIT. 
The  0  forms  agree  with  the  OF.  variant  plait 
(nthc.),  pint,  plaid  (Godef.),  Prov.  plait,  Sp. 
pleito,  Pg.  preilo,  It.  piato,  early  med.  L.  plaitiim 
(Dn  Cange)  from  placittim.] 

I.  In  Law. 

1.  A  suit  or  action  at  law;  the  presentation  of 
an  action  in  court.  Now  Hist,  and  Sc.  (esp.  in 
phr.  a  law-plea). 

«.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  (Cott.)  5  pat  plait  {Jesus  MS. 
playd]  was  stif  &  stare  &  strong.  Ibid.  1737  An  latej>  dom 
bis  plaid  [  Jesus  MS.  playd]  tobreke. 

)}.  c  1290  Beket  601  5if  ani  plait  [R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
9704  play]  to  chapitle  were  i-drawe  And  ani  man  made  ani 
apel.  1340  Ayetib.  39  To  bise  zenne  belongeb  al  bet  barat, 
alle  ualshedes,  and  alle  gyles  bet  comeb  ine  plait,  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  79  In  be  court  of  pleet.  1510-20  Compl.  too  late 
maryed  (1862)  7  To  daye  I  had  peas,  rest,  and  unyte,  T  o 
morowe  I  had  plete  and  processe  dyvers.  1622  MALYNES 
Anc.  Lavi-Merch.  470  For  the  tenth  time,  the  pleyte  or 
suite,  with  all  the  records,  goeth  out  of  that  ludges  court 
to  a  higher  court. 

y.  [1292  BRITTON  I.  xvi.  §  4  Si  SOU  le  pie  del  pnncepal 
suspendu  [let  the  plea  against  the  principal  be  suspended]. 
Ibid.  n.  xv.  §  5  Si  le  play  soil  meu,  et  en  pic  pledauntsoit  le 
bref  trove'  vicious  [if  the  plea  be  opened,  and  in  the  course  of 
pleading  the  writ  be  found  defective].] 

c  1290  Beket  576  in  S.  Etig.  Leg.  I.  123  pe  king  wolde  J>at 
In  his  court  bat  plai  [v.  r.  pie]  scholde  beon  i-driue.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Eng.  IVks.  (1880)  89  He  meynteneb  most  synne  bi 
preuylegies,  exempcions  &  longe  plees.  c  1440  LYDG.  Hors, 
Shepe  ffG.i  Controuersies  pleys  &  discordis  Atween  per- 
sones  were  it  too  or  thre.  c  1450  Godstow  Keg.  303  William 
Fitz  Petir  called  into  plee  Moolde  Vpton,  Abbesse  of  Gode- 
stowe,  and  the  Covent  of  the  same  place,  in  a  plee  of  dette 
in  the  Courte  of  Mighell  of  Meldon.  1463-4  Plumpton 
Corr.  (Camden)  9  Be  the  place  of  the  detinue  for  a  chalise 
shold  be  lent  to  you;  also  the  writts  were  out.  £1470 
HENRYSON  TaleofDogft  Itis.-perrilous  Till  enter  in  pley 
befoiranejugesuspcct.  1487 Sc.Acts  7<u.///(i8i4)II.  177/2 
That  all  Ciuile  accionis  questionis  and  pleyis  . .  be  deter- 
mytt  &  decidit  befor  the  luge  ordinaris.  1535  COVERDALE 
2  Sam.  xv.  4  O . .  that  euery  man  which  hath  a  plee  or  matter 
to  do  in  y  lawe,  might  come  tome.  1557  GRIMALDE  Mans 
Life  in  Tottell's  Misc.  (Arb.)  109  The  courts  of  plea,  by 
braul,  and  bate,  driue  gentle  peace  away.  1570  BUCHANAN 
Chamzleon  Wks.  (1892)  46  (He)  socht  to  mak  ane  other 
change  of  court,  and  set  vp  new  play  agane.  c  1575  Bat- 
four's  Practicks  (1754)  53  All  mutes  and  pleyis  quhilk  hap- 
pinis  to  rise  within  burgh,  sould  be  pleadit  and  determinat 
within  the  samin.  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  ix.  (1877)  i. 
202  These  cases  are  otherwise  called  plees  or  action,  wherof 
there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  criminafl  and  the  other  ciuill. 
1591  LAMBARDE  Arctieion(\6^  16  No  man  ought  to  sue  out 
of  the  Countrey,  or  to  draw  his  Plea  from  thence.  1609  SKENE 
Reg.  Mai.  i.  8  To  compeir,  and  answere.  .vpon  the  prin- 
cipall  pleie.  .touching  the  lands  vnjnstlie  occupied  be  him. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  174  The  Session 
charged  with  buying  of  pleyes,  delaying  of  justice  and 
bryberie.  a  1733  ARBUTHNOT  "John  Bull  (1755)  14  A  plea 
between  two  country  esquires  about  a  barren  acre  upon 
a  common.  1822  GALT  Provost  xxvii,  This  gave  rise  to 
many  pleas,  and.  .bickerings,  before  the  magistrates.  1862 
M'GiLVRAY  Poems  75  (E.D.D.)  You  won  the  plea. 

b.  Phrases.    To   hold  pleas  (=  med.L.   tenere 
placita),  to  try  actions  at  law,  to  have  jurisdiction; 
to  hold  a  plea,  to  try  an  action. 

1477  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  187/2  That.. no  Styward..hold 
plee  uppon  any  Action,  atte  sute  of  any  persone.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  344  Syr  Hugh  Bygotte,  iustyce, . . 
kepte  his  courte  at  Seynt  Sauyours,  &  helde  there  the 
plees  callyd  Itinerii,  the  whiche  is  to  meane,  the  traueylynge, 
or  the  waye  plees.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  u.  xxxvi. 
(1638)  127  For  else  it  were  a  thing  in  vaine  for  him  to  hold 
plee  of  Advowsons.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  AV«/(i826) 
182  Having  a  court,  .in  which  they  hold  plea  of  all  causes 
and  actions,  reall  and  personall,  civill  and  criminal!.  1620 
J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  <V  Sherifes  46  By  a  writ  of  Justifies 
out  of  the  chancery,  which  is  a  commission  to  the  Sherif  to 
hold  plea  of  any  summe  whatsoever.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  III.  vii.  112  This  writ  may  issue.. to  the  county 
courts  or  courts-baron,  where  they  attempt  to  hold  plea  of 
any  matter  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings.  1874  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  46  The  count.. isstill  allowed  to  hold  pleas. 

c.  Common  pleas:  originally,  legal  proceedings 
on  matters  over  which  the  Crown  did  not  claim 
exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  later,  actions  at  law  brought 
by  one  subject  against  another,  identified  with  civil 
actions,  and  sometimes  called  \  civil  pleas  (obs.), 
Often  short  for  Court  of  Common  Pleas :  see  COM- 
MON PLEAS. 

c  1215-1550  [see  COMMON  PLEAS].  1591  LnUBHRDEArc/ieiou 
(1635)  20  [see  d].  Ibid.  21  Courts  of  Law,  that  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Civill  or  Common  Pleas  arising  betweene  our  owne 
subjects,  a  1634  COKE  2«rf  Inst.  21  Common  or  civil  pleas 
are  divided  into  real,  personall,  and  mixt.  1768-1844  [see 
COMMON  PLEAS],  1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Eng.  Law 

II.  571  Trespass  vi et  arniis,  even  when. .it  had  become  as 
civil  an  action  as  civil  could  be,  was  still  not  for  every 
purpose  a  Common  Plea,  for,  despite  Magna  Car::.,  it  might 
'  follow  the  King '. 

d.  Pleas  of  the  Crcnvti  {placita  Corona) :  origi- 
nally, legal  proceedings  on  matters  over  which  the 
Crown  claimed  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  being 
breaches  of  the  king's  peace  ;    later,  in   England 
including  all  criminal  proceedings,  as  opposed  to 
common    pleas   or   civil    proceedings   (obs.) ;    in 
Scotland  limited  to  four  of  the  gravest  kinds  of 
action:  see  quot.  1607. 

[12x5  Magna  Carta  c.  17  Nullus  vicecomes  constabularius 
coronatores  uel  alii  balhni  nostri  teneant  placita  corone 
nostre.]  1529  RASTELL  Pastyme,  Hist.  Brit.  (1811)  183  The 
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plees  of  the  crowne  were  holden  in  the  towre.  1591  LAM- 
HAH  in-:  Archeion  (1635)  20  The  Courts  of  Law  doe  either  hold 
clvill,  or  criminal!  Causes  (more  anciently  tearmed  Common 
Pleas,  and  Pleas  of  the  Crowne).  1607  COWKLL  Interpr.  s.  v., 
Pleas  of  the  Crowne  in  Scotland  be  4,  icbcrie,  rape,  murder, 
and  wilfull  fire..,  with  vs  they  be  all  suites  in  the  Kings 
name  against  offences  committed  against  his  Crowne  and 
dignitie..,  or  against  his  Crowne  and  peace.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  (1839)  296  The  pleas  according  thereunto  called 
public,  judicia  publica,  Pleas  of  the  Crown ;  or  Private 
Pleas.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  i.  2  The  code  of 
criminal  law  ;  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  denominated  with  us  in 
England,  the  doctrine  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  1895 
POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Eng.  Law  II.  571  More  native  to 
our  law  was  the  distinction  between  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
and  Common  Pleas,  which  was  often  supposed  to  coincide 
with,  though  really  it  cut,  the  more  cosmopolitan  distinction 
[i.  e.  between  civil  and  criminal]. 

2.  a.  A  pleading;  an  allegation  formally  made  by 
a  party  to  the  Court;  an  argument  or  reason  urged 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  litigant  or  party  to  a  suit, 
in  support  of  his  case.  To  make  plea,  to  plead. 
Still  in  Sc.  Law  :  see  quots.  1825,  1861. 

£1381  CHAUCER  Part.  Fonles  485  Of  al  myn  lyfsyn  that 
day  I  was  born  So  gentil  pie  in  loue  or  othir  thyng  Ne  herde 
neuere  no  man  me  be-forn.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  111.  154 
Ther  was  with  him  non  advocat  To  make  pie  for  his  astat. 
1467  Mann.  $  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  402  Item,  [paid]  for 
a  nother  wrytte . .  Item,  for  makenge  of  a  pie  for  the  same, 
v.s.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Plea . .  signifieth  in  our  common 
lawe,  that  which  either  partie  alleadgeth  for  himselfe  in 
court.  1825  Act  6  Ceo.  IV.  c.  120  §  9  Each  of  the  Parties 
shall.. lodge  with  the  Clerk,  previous  to  the  final  Adjust, 
ment  of  the  Record,  a  short  and  concise  Note,  drawn  and 
signed  by  Counsel,  of  the  Pleas  in  Law  on  which  the  Action 
or  Defence  is  to  be  maintained.  iSSi  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  636/1  Pleas  in  law,  as  a  distinct  portion  of  a  record, 
were  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  120,  §  9. 
Ibid.  636/2  The  pleas  are  in  general  so  framed  as  to  ground 
any  legal  argument  which  the  facts  may  warrant.  Ibid. 
637/1  The  panel's  plea  must  either  btfuilty  or  not  guilty. 

b.  A  formal  statement,  written  or  oral,  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  prisoner  or  defendant,  alleging 
facts  either  in  answer  to  the  indictment,  or  to  the 
plaintiffs  declaration,  bill,  or  statement  of  claim, 
or  showing  cause  why  the  prisoner  or  defendant 
should  not  be  compelled  to  answer. 

In  civil  process,  since  1875,  technically  superseded  by 
defence.  Declinatory,  dilatory,  foreign,  peremptory,  etc. 
plea :  see  the  adjectives. 

[1337  year-Sit.  11  Edw.  Ill  (1883)  5  II  nad  nulle  cause 
par  quei  cesti  pie  girreit  en  vostre  bouche  de  pleder  en  barre.] 
1449  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  169/1  To  plede  any  plee  or  plees 
in  barr  of  the  accyon,  or  in  abatement  of  the  mile,  a  1531 
in  Dial.  Laws  Eng.,  etc.  (1886)  360  In  an  action  of  debt 
upon  a  prompt,  it  is  no  plea  to  say,  that  he  receiveth  the 
money  m  contestation  of  his  obligation.  1607  COWHLL 
Interpr.  s.  v.,  Then  is  there  a  Forein  p_lea, whereby  matter 
is  alleadged  in  any  court  that  must  be  tried  in  another.  1709 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xxvi.  326  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  plea  of  the  prisoner  or  defensive  matter  alleged  by  him  on 
his  arraignment.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  222  On 
debate  the  plea  was  allowed  by  Lord  Keeper  Bridgeman. 
1875  Judicature  Act  O.xix.  r.  13  No  plea  or  defence  shall 
be  pleaded  in  abatement. 

c.  Special  plea.    In  civil  and  criminal  law,  a  plea 
either  in  abatement  or  in  bar  of  an  action  or  pro- 
secution, alleging  some  new  fact,  and  not  merely 
disputing  the  ground  of  action  or  charge :  opposed 
to  the  general  issue.    Cf.  plead  specially,  PLEAD  v. 
7  b  (also  Coke  On  Lilt.  282  b). 

1699  in  Ld.  Raymond  Reports  (1700)  I.  393  A  rule  was 
made  by  consent  that  the  defendant  should  waive  the  special 
plea,  and  plead  the  general  issue.  1768  BLACKSIO.NE  Comm. 
III.  xx.  305  When  he  meant  to  distinguish  away  or  palliate 
the  charge,  it  was.. usual  to  set  forth  the  particular  facts 
in  what  is  called  a  special  plea.  Ibid.,  Pleas  that  totally 
deny  the  cause  of  complaint  are  either  the  general  issue,  or 
a  special  plea  in  bar.  laid.  306  A  justification  is  likewise 
a  special  plea  in  bar.  1769  Ibid.  IV.  xxvi.  329  Special  pleas 
in  bar ;  which  go  to  the  merits  of  the  indictment,  and  give 
a  reason  why  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  answer  it  at  all,  nor 
put  himself  upon  his  trial  for  the  crime  alleged.  These  are 
of  four  kinds:  a  former  acquittal,  a  former  conviction, 
a  former  attainder,  or  a  pardon.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Lain 
Nisi  Prins  (ed.  4)  II.  692  Special  pleas,  either  in  bar  or 
abatement,  are  seldom  pleaded  to  this  action  [Ejectment]. 
II.  Extended  and  figurative  uses. 

3.  Controversy,  debate,  contention,  quarrel,  strife. 
In  later  usage  chiefly,  now  only,  Sc. 

a  1250  [see  i  a],  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1078  '  A  !  Ich  am  bi; 
trayjed.'  q<  be  fend  bo,'Nou  Ich  am  borw  pie  over  comen  so. 


thefte,  begylinges,  but  richesse  to  winne.  1483  CAXTON  Cold. 
Leg.  305/1  He  also  had  a  grete  plee  and  allercacion  with 
the  deuylle  for  the  body  of  Moyses.  1560  A.  L.  tr.  Calvin  s 
Foitre  Serin.  Songe  Ezcch.  i,  He  entreth  not  into  plea  with 
God.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  316  Sum 
captanis  fra  baith  pairtes,  sped  with  speid  to  stanche  this 
pley,  and  mitigate  this  controuersie.  Ibid.  433  Tha  suld 
returne  But  pile  [L.  sine  armorum  strefilu}.  a  1774  Flp- 
GUSSON  Hallowfair  Poems  (1845)  16  Pleys  that  bring  mi 
to  the  Guard  And  eke  the  Council  Chammer.  a  1810 
TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  n  His  wife  and  him  are  at  some 
family  plea.  1872  MICHIE  Deiside  Tales  xiv.  120  There 
was  like  to  be  a  ply  between  them  an'  the  Forbeses. 

4.  That  which  is  pleaded,  maintained,  or  urged 
justification  or  excuse;  a  pleading,  appeal,  argu- 
ment, claim ;  an  apology,  pretext,  excuse. 

a  1550  Vox  Popnli  423  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  283  The,  are 
dryven  to  theire  plea.     1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  612  i 
Capitaine  perceiumg  his  dilalorie  pie,  by  force  tooke  him 
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from  the  officers.     1589  N»SHE  Pref  Greene's  Mcnaphon    \ 
I Aib. i  14,  I  had  rather  referre  it,  a>  a  disputatiue  plea  to    1 
diuines.     1638  Penit.  Con/,  vii.  (1657)  127  'J  heir  best  plea  is 
from  the  words  of  Christ.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  394  So    | 
spoke   the    Fiend,  and    with    neces>ity,  The  tyrant's   plea, 
excused  his  devilish  deeds.     1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
III.  xviii.  152  No  plea  is  too  weak  for  folly  and  self-interest 
to  insist  upon.    1771  HORNK  in  Junius  Lett.  Ii.  (1772)  II.  107,    i 
I  admit  the  plea.    1818  TIMKLWALL  Greece  xxxvii.  V.  5  He    j 
obtained  leave  to  decline  the  command  on  a  plea  which  can    ' 
scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  pretext.    1877  KROUDE  Short 
Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  i.  4  The  privilege  and  authority  of  bishops 
and  clergy  was  Becket's  plea  for  convulsing  Europe. 

1 5.  trans/.  That  which  is  demanded  by  plead- 
ing ;  a  claim.  Otis.  rare. 

1588  SHAKS.  !..  L.  L.  it.  i.  7  The  plea  of  no  lesse  weight 
Than  Aquitaine.  1596  —  Klerclt.  V.  in.  ii.  184  But  none  can 
driue  him  from  the  enuious  plea  Of  forfeiture,  of  iustice, 
and  his  bond.  Ibid.  iv.  i.  198,  303. 

1 6.  A  proposal,  offer.  Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  365  And  yet  shall  I  make  to  yow  a  feire 
plee:  com  with  me  to  Bredigan..and  do  hym  homage. .and 
I  shall  yelde  yow  the  castell  all  quyte.  Ibid.  366,  I  scute 
hym  to  wite  that  I  wolde  he  make  no  pleet,  ne  noyse  to  no 
man  of  his  companye. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  plea-house  Sc.,  a  court  of 
law ;  plea-side,  the  civil  side  of  a  conrt  having 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

[1459:  see  PLKAD  sb.  4.]  1768  BLACKSTONE  Coitnit.  III.  iv.    j 
42  On   the  plea-side,  or  civil  branch.      1818   SCOTT  Hrt,    j 
Midi,  v,  He  s  seldom  at  hame  when  there's  ony  o'  the  plea- 
houses  open. 

Flea,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  :  5  play, 
pleye,  5-6  pley,  6  plie,  7-  plea.  [f.  PLEA  s/>.] 

1.  intr.  =  PLEAD  v.  1-3. 

£1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  28  On  a  day  he  come  in  to  be 
cowrte  &  pleyd  with  he  men  of  cowrte  &  be  judgies  & 
ouer  come  bairn.  Ibid.  208  Gude  angels  stude  on  be  toder 
syde  &  playid  agayns  bairn.  <  1470  HENRYSON  Afar.  Fab. 
xtl.  (IVolffy  Lamb)  viii,  Yaa,  quod  the  wolf,  yit  pleyis  thow 
agane.  1599  in  R.  M.  Fergusson  Hume  (1899)  222  note, 
The  Magtstrats.  .sail  rather  accept  voluntarhe.  .ten  bolls 
inault  3cir)ie . .  then  to  ptey  for  ye  said  Landis.  1700  Z.  HAIG 
in  J.  Russell  Haigs  xi.  (1881)  335  He  advised  me  in  general 
to  quit  two  or  three  thousand  merks  rather  then  plea. 
c  1817  HOGG  7W«  <y  Sk.  V.  155  Another  great  acquisition 
of  property,  for  which  I  had  pleaed.  1868  J.  SALMON  Gowo. 
dean  n.  i.  41  Scorn  the  love  for  whilk  sae  mony  plea. 

2.  trans.    —  PLEAD  v.  4-7. 

1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliii.  160  It  was  the  Dowglassis 
douchtaly  them  dang,  And  pleit  }our  proces  in  that  parlia- 
ment. 1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  116  Athir 
ar  thay  preistes  serueng  the  kirk  ;  or  men  of  law  to  plie  a 
cause,  or  men  of  weir  to  fecht.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xlii, 
The  estate  was  sair  plea'd  between  Leddy  Margaret  Bellen- 
den  and  the  present  I  ..tin!.  1887  Miss  M.  R.  LAHEB  Traits 
Lane.  Flk.  9  (E.  D.  D.)  Aw'm  like  to  plea  poverty. 

Plea,  erron.  obs.  f.  PLEASE  v. 

t  Pie  able,  a.  Sc.  Oh.  In  6  pleyable,  -bill, 
[f.  PLEA  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  the  subject  of 
litigation ;  debatable. 

1533  BELLENDKN  Lay  in.  xxv.  (S.T.S.)  II.  40  Quhen  be 
tribunis  war  finalie  callit,  bai  lugit  be  pleyabill  landis  to 
pertene  to  romanis.  1553  Kef.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  150 
Upoun  the  several!  ground  of  Scotland,  nother  pleyable  nor 
debatable,  ane  gret  way  within  the  peccable  marche  of 
Scotland. 

Pleaoe,  obs.  var.  PLEASE  v. 

Pleach,  s6.  rare-1,  [f.  PLEACH  f.]  Inter- 
lacing, intertwining;  intertwinement  of  boughs. 

1819  WIM-EN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  45  His  nest,  the  pleach 
Of  many  a  wilding  bough  in  the  next  giant  beech. 

Pleach  (plilf),  v.  Forms:  5-6  pleche,  6 
pleissh(e,  Sc.  plelch,  7  plesh,  plish,  7-  pleach. 
rME.//<r<r,fo,  a.  OF.  *plechier (mod.F.  AM. pitcher}, 
dial,  form  of  OF.  f  Ussier, ,plaissier  PLASH  p.1] 

1.  trans.  To  interlace  or  intertwine  (the  bent  down 
or  half-cut  stems  and  branches  of  young  trees  and 
brushwood)  so  as  to  form  a  fence  or  the  like ;  •* 
PLASH  z/.i  i. 

1398  TKKVISA  Earth.  DtP.R.  xvil.  cxliii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
The  wibic .  is  bikker  in  bowes  &  spraies  bi  plechinge  schred- 
inge  and  p.iringe.  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  III.  330  Nowe 
husbondrie  his  olde  vines  plecheth.  Ibid.  418  Bende  as 
a  bowe,  or  vynes  that  men  pleche.  1513  Fi  mn  mi.  Husb. 

i!37  k"  the  '"PP*  of  tn<:  lree  'V*  ouer  tne  re"6  °f  an 
other  tree,  and  to  pleche  downe  the  bowes  of  the  same 
tree,  to  stoppe  the  holowe  places.  Ibid,  (sec  PLASH  v.l 
M.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  in.  934  Plunder'd  vines. .pleach'd 
Vew  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendant  lyre.  1893 
STEVENSON  Catrioiia  xxiii,  The  trees  meeting  overhead  i 
some  of  them  trimmed,  some  pleached. 
b.  To  layer  (a  shoot,  e.  g.  of  a  vine). 

ci4w>  Pallad.  on  limb.  iv.  648  At  October  in  luke  lond 
pkchelh  [L.  propagat]  he. 

2.  To  make,  dress,  or  renew  (a  hedge  or  the 
like)  by  the  above  process  ;   =  PLASH  v*  2. 


Hence  Plea-ching  vbL  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1398  [see  sense  i).  1504  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  314  For 
pleisshing  at  the  coppy  (=  coppice].  1804  J.  GRAHAME 
Sabbath(.\  839)  i8/ 1  Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble- 
shoots,  With  brier  and  Hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
1889  Boy's  Own  Paper  21  Dec.  178/5  Th*  pleaching  [of 
the  hedges]  ended  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  in  the  ground. 


bmd  a  hedge.  1874  SYMONUS  Si.  Italy  ft  Greece  (18981  I. 
xill.  280  The  low  broad  arches  of  the  alleys  pleached  with 
vines.  1886  Cornlt.  Mag.  July  32  The  banks  of  the., 
hedgerows,  which  were  seldom  cut  or  pleached. 

3.  generally.  To  entwine,  interlace,  tangle,  plait. 

1830  TENNYSON  Poems  125  Pleached  with  her  hair,  in  mail 
°' ArS^nt  nght  Shot  into  gold,  a  snake  her  forehead  clips. 

m   F.  METCALFE  Oxonian  in  Irel.  96  The  earth,  being 
f!      j  «    together  by  the  roots  of  dwarf  willows  and  grass,    ' 
nas  defied  the  pelting  storm.     1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  * 
Ball.,  At  F.leusis  209  Poppied  hair  of  gold  Persephone  Sad- 
tressed  and  pleached  low  down  about  her  brows. 


Pleached  (plftft,  poet.  pUtjtd),  ///.  a.  [f. 
PLEACH  v.  +  -ED  i.l 

1.  Of  boughs:  Interlaced,  intertwined,  tangled; 
trans/,  of  the  arms,  folded  together. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ft  (-'I-  iv.  xiv.  73  Would'st  thou.  .see  Ttvy 
Master  thus  with  pteacht  Armes,  bendinc  downe  His 
corrigible  necke?  1896  Field  i  Dec.  828/2  The  pleached 
laurels  near  the  house.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  //'.  Africa 
280  It  was  hedged  with  thickly  pleached  bushes. 

2.  Formed  by  the  pleaching  or  intertwisting  of 
boughs  and  twigs ;  fenced,  bordered,  or  overarched 
with  pleached  boughs,  as  a  garden-alley  or  arbour. 
Now  chiefly  as  a  Shaksperian  expression  revived 
by  Scott. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  l.  ii.  10  The  Prince  and  Count 
Claudio  walking  in  a  thick  pleached  alley  in  my  orchard. 
Ibid.  in.  L  7  Bidher  steale  into  the  pleached  bower,  Where 
hony-suckles  ripened  by  the  sunne,  Forbid  the  sunne  to 
enter.  181*  SCOTT  Nigel  x,  He . .  proposed . .  that  they  should 
take  a  turn  in  the  pleached  alley.  i8ao  Anniversary, 
Beatrice  232  She  couches  in  the  pleached  bower  Which 
tassellinghoneysucklesdeck.  1861  WHYTEMELVILLK  Tilbury 
Nogo  240  An  occasional  grass  field,  enclosed  by  high  rotten 
banks  and  '  pleached  '  fences. 

Plea  cher.    local,     [f.   PLEACH   v.  +  -ER1.] 

—  PLASHEB:  a.  A  bough  with  which  a  hedge  is 
pleached,     b.  A  hedger. 

i88j  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  WordJ>k.t  Pleache rs  same  as 
Layers,  the  quick-thorn  shoots  which  are  laid  down  to  form 
the  hedge.  1889  Portfolio  Dec.  231/2  The  topiarius,  or 
pleacher,  was  kept  actively  at  work  in  trimming  the  hedges 
and  trellis  walks. 

t  Plead,  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Forms:  (3  plaid), 
5-6  (Sc.)  pled,  plede,  pleid,  6  (Eng.)  plead,  -e, 
(Sf.)  plaid,  [f.  PLEAD  v. ;  perh.  in  part  a  re- 
miniscence of  OF.  and  early  ME.  plaid,  rare  by- 
form  of  plait :  see  PLEA  s6.] 

1.  A  suit  or  action  at  law ;  a  controversy,  dispute ; 

—  PLEA  so.  i,  3. 

[a  1*50  Plaid  :  see  PLEA  sb.  i.]  14..  IVyntoun's  Cron.  vin. 
iv.  440  Quhare  thar  is  in  pleid  [:'.  r.  pley]  twa  men  Askand 
the  Crowne  off  a  kynrike.  r  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  104 
He.. maid  Stewart  with  hym  to  fall  in  pled.  £1470  HENRY- 
SON  A/or.  Fab.  vi.  (Sheep  ft  Dog)  xiii,  And  thair  began  the 
pleid.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  iv.  (1577) 
V  iij,  Bycause  the  pleade  betweene  you  maye  happen  bee  to 
long.  i&iGadc  4-  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  149,  I  fand  the  loste 
from  blis,  Throuch  Adamis  sin  and  pleid.  1581  MARBECK 
Bk.  of  Notes  269  The  matter,  .is  in  plead. 

2.  A  plea,  allegation,  claim. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  208  To  ask  resoun 
and  move  plede  before  hinu.suld  be  small  redress,  and  bot 
ane  unprofitable  plede.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  yenus  in. 
863  Qunairlhrow  we  all  was  quite  of  Plutois  pleid.  1560 
DAI'S  tr.  Slcidane's  Comnt.  307  The  foundation  of  your 
pleade  is  so  fallen,  y1  I  nede  not  to  answere  thy  protestation. 

3.  Pleading,  harangue,  speech,  talk,  discussion. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  818  The  barde  held  a  grete  pleid 
In  the  hie  hall.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  115  Thir  birdis 
..  Singing  of  lufe  amang  the  levis  small,  Quhois  ythand 
pleid  ;tt  maid  my  thochtis  grene.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  494  Thus  endit  scho  that  first  begouth  that  pleid. 
IJ..  Freiris  of  Benvik  256  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.T.  S.) 
294  Ga  fill  the  stowp,  hald  me  no  mair  in  pleid,  For  I  am 
verry  tyrit,  wett  and  cauld.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl. 
197  How  he  suld  fend  from  furie  and  thair  fead.  Syne  leaue 
this  lyfe  with  list  for  all  thair  plaid. 

4.  attrib.,    as    plead-house  -  pita-house  :    see 
'LEA  s6.  7. 

1459  SIR  G. 
is  maid  before  a  juge  ordynare  in  a  plede  hous. 

Plead  (pUd),  v.  Forms:  a.  3-4  plaide(n, 
plaid-i,  3-6  playde,  4  plede(n,  4-7  plede  (5 
pledde,  plide,  5-7  pled),  6  pleade  (pleed),  6-7 
Sc.  pleid,  6-  plead.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  pleaded : 
contracted  5  pladde,  (9  dial,  plad),  5-  pled  (now 
Sc.  and  dial.),  7-9  plead,  ft.  4  pleit-y,  pleyte, 
playt-y,  playte,  pleten,  -yn,  4-6  plete,  5-6 
pleete,  6  pleate.  [In  ME.  form  plaidtn,plaidi, 
a.  OF.  plaid-ier  (Roland,  nth  c.)  to  go  to  law, 
sue,  plead,  f.  OF.  plaid:  see  PLEA  sb. ;  parallel  to 
med.L.  plac Hare,  to  hold  pleas,  to  litigate  (^800  in 
Du  Cange),  f. placitum  PLEA;  thence  AY.f/eJer, 
ME.  plcdc(n,  plead.  ME.  flatten,  plaity,  pltten, 
plete  was  a  secondary  form,  corresp.  to  OF.  plaitier 
(i  4th  c.  in  Godef.) ;  cf.  also  med.L.  plait&re  (gth  c. 
in  Du  Cange)  from  placilare,  and  OF.  and  ME. 
plait  sb.,  for  plaid,  PLEA.  Cf.  the  later  PLEA  ».] 
I.  Intransitive  uses. 

f  1.  To  raise  or  prosecute  a  suit  or  action,  to  go  to 
law,  to  litigate.  Obs. 

a.  [1202  BRITTON  ill.  i.  §  i  La  manere  de  pleder,  coment 
chescun  pleyntif  deit  repurchacer  sa  seisine  de  fraunc  tene- 
ment.) 1442  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  45/1  Able  to  purchace 
Londes.. and  also  plede  and  be  empleded.  1523  KITZMVRK. 
Snrv.  xi.  (1539)  17  Shall  nat  plede  nor  be  impleded  of  their 
tenementes. 

ft.  t' 1380  WYCLIF.SW.  Wks.  III.  348  Freris..moven  londis 
to  bateilis,  and  pesible  persones  to  plete.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  78  He..sawe  two  men  of  be  same  towne  bifore 
a  iuge  pletyng,  01500  in  Arnoldcs  Chron.  34  Ye  shal 


PLEA  sb. 
1459  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  270  A  plede  that 


not  pleete  w«  noo  freman  of  the  Cite  w^out  the  cite.  15*9 
MOKE  Dyaioge  \\.  Wks.  184/1  Rather  than  thei  shoulde  pleate 
and  striue  in  the  law  before  the  infidels,  a  1550  Merck. 
-V  Son  42  in  HazL  E.  P.  P.  I.  135  Thou  schalt  be  pletyd 
with,  when  y  am  gon. 

fb.  In  extended  and  fig.  use:  To  contend  in 
debate ;  to  wrangle,  argue  witht  against.  Also  to 
plead  it.  Oh. 

a,  aiajoOw/<y  Night.  184  We  mawe  bet..Wibvteche!>ie 
and  bute  vyhte  Playde  jr.  r.  plaid  i]  mid  soj>e  &  mid  ryhte. 
1500-10  DUNBAM  Poems  lix.  5  Sen  he  plesU  with  me  to  pleid, 
I  sail  him  knawin  mak  hyne  to  Calyss.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.) 
Rom.  ix.  20  Who  art  thou  which  playdest  against  God .' 
1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'cnus  \\.  306  Ouhat  than,  j-if  thay  of 
my  craft  with  me  pleid  ?  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pterce'x  Super. 
\Vks.  (Grosart)  II.  43  Come.. you  that  loue  to  pleade  it  out 
inuinr*bly  at  the  barre  of  the  dunghill,  and  will  rather  loose 
your  lines,  then  the  last  word. 

ft.  c  131*  SHOKEHAM  Poems  vii.  723  Ich  schal  makye  con- 
tekhede  By-tuyce  J^yne  and  wyues  scde,  And  nioche  to 
pleity.  1388  WYCLIP  Judg.  xx'i.  22  Whanne  the  fadrts  and 
britheren  . .  bigynne  to  pleyne  and  plete  [1382  chiden]  ajens 
jou.  1535  COVKKDALI:  Job  xvL  21  Though  a  body  might 
pleate  with  God,  as  one  man  doth  with  another. 

2.  To  address  the  court  as  an  advocate  on  behalf 
of  either  party;  to  maintain  or  urge  the  claim, 
or  state  the  case,  of  a  party  to  a  suit. 

a.  c  1305  St.  Katk.  77  in  E.  E.  /*.  (1862)  92  Gret  schame . . 
An  Kniperour  to  siche  aboute  :.. After  maistres,  to  plaidi 


(1889)  I. 

pled  be  for  Mayre  and  Ilaylyfys  of  the  sayde  elite.  1581 
MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  202  The  first  and  chiefe 
..in  law  among  jawyers  though  he  do  not  pleade.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  43  And  with  him.. came  Many  grave 
persons  that  against  her  pled.  1651  HOUSES  Leviath.  n. 
xxvi.  145  Sentences,  .to  be  taken  by  them  that  plead,  for 
Lawes  in  that  particular  case.  1776  GIBBON  Dcci.  ff  f.  xvi. 
(1869)  1. 397  He  had  pleaded  with  distinction  in  the  tribunals 
of  Rome. 

ft.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  vii.  39  Men  of  lawe.  .J>at  pleteden 
for  Mede.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  201  pat  day 
pat  he  pletede  to  fore  a  iuge.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
ccxxxii.  (1482)  248  It  was  ordeyned  that  men  of  lawe  fro 
that  tyme  forth  shold  plete  in  hir  moder  tonge.  150*  Ord. 
Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  in.  iii.  160  He  pleated  by 
thre  yeres  in  the  grete  assyse  in  the  cyte  of  Bourgeys. 

b.  In  extended  and  fig.  use :  To  urge  a  suit  or 
prayer ;  to  make  an  earnest  appeal,  entreaty,  or 
supplication ;  to  beg,  implore.  Const,  with  the 
person  appealed  to ;  for  the  thing  desired,  or  the 
person  in  whose  interest  one  speaks ;  also  against. 

a.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  155  Bot  thogh  him  lackc  forto 
plede,  Him  lacketh  nothing  of  manhede.  16*4  QUARLES 
Job  xi.  60  Let  me,  a  while,  with  my  Accusers  plead  [rime 
dead].  166*  in  Cosin's  Corr.  (Surtees)  II.  313  My  Lord 
hath  been.. plead  with  for  something  for  him  to  keepe  him 
here.  1711  RAMSAY  Content  374  My  mind,  indulgent,  in 
their  favour  pled.  1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  \\.  v,  Tho'  silent 
his  tongue,  he  will  plead  with  his  eyes.  1757  HOME  Douglas 
in,  We  search'd  his  clothes,  And  found  these  jewels,  whose 
rich  value  plead  Most  powerfully  against  him.  1837  WHITTIER 
in  Life  (1894)  I.  199  We  have  caucused  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  threatened  and  coaxed,  plead  and  scolded.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  i.  x,  Do  not  scorn  to  plead  for  me.  1869 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xii.  158  All  Roger's  services 
could  not  plead  against  this  ill-timed  tenderness  to  a  foe. 
1871  Ibid.  IV.  XVH.  42  His  skill  doubtless  pleaded  for  him. 
1882  J.  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  197  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  pleaded  for  his  pardon  except  himself. 

ft.  1340  Aycnb.  99  Loke  hou..Iesu  crist..be  tekp  wel  to 
playty.  £1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \\.  1410  (1468)  Be  [ye] 
nought  war  how  fals  Polyphete  Is  now  abowte  eft  soones 
for  to  plete.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Strut.  SeL  Wks.  1. 114  Medefulli 
plete  wip  men. 

3.  To  put  forward  a  plea.  Cf.  PLEADING  vbl.  sb.  3. 
a.  To  put  forward  any  allegation  or  formal  state- 
ment forming  part  of  the  proceedings  in  an  action 
at  law.     (Cf.  PLEA  sb.   2 a.)     Plead  over:   see 
quots.  1873,  1890. 

1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  112/1  Yef..the  Defendauntz  or 
Pleintifs  in  suche  foreign  Plees  plede  to  Issue.  1683  GRIM- 
STONE  Croke's  Rep.  (1791)  III.  651  (Case  20  Jac.  1, 1623)  His 
plea  in  bar  is  not  answered  when  he  doth  not  rely  upon  it, 
but  pleads  over  in  bar.  18*4  H.  J.  STEPHEN  Princ.  Pleading 
(1843)  160  Faults  in  pleading  are,  in  some  cases,  aided  by 
pleadir 
over. 


been  taken.  1875  Judicature  Act  O.  xxviL  r.  5  When  any 
party  has  amended  his  pleading  under  rule  3  or  3  of  this 
Order,  the  other  party  may  apply.. for  leave  to  plead  or 
amend  his  former  pleading.  1890  Cfnt.  Diet.,  Pleading 
over,  going  on  to  respond  by  pleading,  after  a  previous 
pleading  has  been  judged  insufficient,  or  has  been  withdrawn. 
b.  esp.  To  put  forward  an  answer  or  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiffs  bill. 
(Cf.  PLEAJ-*.  2  b.) 

14. .  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  396/1  Provided  also  that  that  Act 
stop  not  ne  conclude  the  said  Thomas  . .  to  answer  or  plede 
to  eny  ma  tier  abovesaid.  1477  Ibid.  VI.  187/2  They  may 
answere  and  plede  to  the  action,  or  in  abatement  of  the 
pleyntes.  1490-1  Cal.  Ane.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  37'  *° 
pledde  to  a  quest  in  lyke  wise  in  ther  owne  persones.  1681 
DRVDEN  Span.  Friar  v.  ii,  He  will  not  hear  me  out!.. 
Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead?  17*7  Wodrow  Corr. 
(1843)  III.  299  The  Assembly  desired  him  to  propound  what 
he  had  to  say  against  their  being  his  judges.  ..  Then  his 
two  lawyers,  Mr  Grant  and  Mr  Murray,  pled  upon  tliat 
head.  1796  BURKE  Let.  NoHt  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  8,  1  ought 
to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  freedom,. -and  no  culprit  CMUhl 
to  plead  in  irons.  18*4  H.  J.  STEPHEM  PHttc.  Pleading 
(1885)  50  If  the  defendant  does  not  demur,  hi*  only  alte 
tiv«  method  of  defence  is,  to  oppose  or  answer  the  declara- 
tion by  matter  of  fact.  In  so  doing  he  U  said  lo  plead. 


PLEAD. 

II.  Transitive  uses. 

f4.  To  go  to  law  with,  sue  (a  person).  Obs.  rare. 

ff.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  Iviii.  3  Alle  ?oure  detoures  ;ee  pleten 
[1388  ?e  axen  [Vulg.  repetitis}  alle  joure  dettouris].  a  1500 
in  Arnolde's  Chron.  5  b,  We  liaue  graunled  to  our  citezens 
of  london  that  none  of  them  pleete  [pr.  pletee]  othor  wyth. 
out  the  wallis  of  london. 

5.  To  maintain  (a  plea  or  cause)  by  argument  in 
a  court  of  law.  Also  transf. 

a.  [1292  BRITTON  i.  i.  §  7  Qe  des  pletz  pledez  devaunt  eux . . 
eynt   record.     Ibid.   §  8  A  pleder   communs   pletz.]     1482 
Monk  o/^Evesham  (Arb.)  77  He  was  to  many  that  pledyd 
her  causis  of  god  consciens  a  vyolent  opprcssur.     1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  n.  vii.  (1895)  235  They  thinke  it 
most  mete  that  euery  man  shuld  pleade  his  owne  matter, 
and  tell  the  same  tale  before  the  iudge,  that  he  would  tel  to 
his  man  of  lawe.    1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  235  The 
Prince  sent  two  of  his  counsellours.  .to  playde  the  case. 
c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIV.  xxi,  Rise,  God,  pleade 
thync  owne  case.     1675  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  36  Our 
law  case  is  not  yet  ended  i  four  advocates  come  down  from 
D"  Commons  to  plead  it  next  term.     1777  W.  CAMERON  in 
Sc.  Paraphr.  xvii.  vi,  Plead  the  widow's  cause.    1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xiv,  Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled. 

£.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  100  One  acre  of  mede  . .  whereof 
hit  was  I-pleted  bitwene  them  in  the  forsaid  Courte.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  A  I/once  ix,  They  remytted  the  cause  to 
be  discuted  or  pleted  before  the  Juge.  1539  BIBLE  (Great) 
Job  xxiii.  3  O  that  I  myght  come  before  his  seate,  to  pleate 
my  cause  before  him.  1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  85  It 
is  Christes  onely  office  to  receyue  all  complayntes  to  pleate 
them,  and  to  iudge  them. 

6.  To  sue  for  in  a  court  of  law.   Also  transf.  to 
beg,  entreat  for.     In  later  use  chiefly  Sc. 

a.  13..  G"a«'.<T£r.AT«/'.i304,Ischalkysseatyourcomaunde- 
ment,  as  a  knyjt  fallez,  And  fire  lest  he  displese  vow,  so  , 
plcde  hit  no  more.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Ditto  i.  ii,  That 
crave  such  favour.. As  poor  distressed  misery  may  plead. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  IQO  If  a  minister 
throw  povertie  be  not  able  to  plead  his  gleeb  and  manse, 
that  the  rest  assist  him  by  contributing  till  he  evict  it.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  46  F  6  The  Misery  of  my  Case,  and  great 
Numbers  of  such  Sufferers,  plead  your  Pity  and  speedy 
Relief.  i8it  CHALMERS  Diary  in  Li/e  (1850)  I.  231  Had  been 
apprized . .  that  my  augmentation  was  to  be  pled  on  the  1 8th. 

ft.  c  1500  New  Not-br.  Mayd  66  Mercy  I  pleate. 

7.  a.  To  allege  formally  in  the  course  of  the 
pleadings.     (Cf.  PLEA  sb.  2  a.) 

o.  c  1460  Godstow  Reg.  120  A  Charter  of  Stephyn  Agothe, 
I-pleyd  in  the  kyngis  Courte,  for  a  tenemente  in  Irelandes 
lane.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  §  i  Courtes  where  the  seid 
proteccions  shalbe  pleded  or  leyed  for  any  of  the  seid  persons 
in  all  plees,  plees  of  Dowre .. except.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  Introd.  76  All  other  private  customs  must  be  particu- 
larly pleaded.  1890  L  aw  Reports  24  Q.  B.  D.  630  The  para- 
graph was  properly  pleaded  and  ought  not  to  be  struck  out. 

0.  1480  CAXTON  Citron.  Eng.  vii.  (1520)  83/1  That  no  letter 
nor  commaundement  that  came  from  Rome  shold  be  receyued 
nor  pleted  in  Englande. 

b.  To  allege  formally  as  a  plea  (PLEA  sb.  2  b). 
Plead  specially,  to  allege  as  a  special  plea  (PLEA 
sb.  2  c). 


constraint  as  an  excuse  for  their  treason.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  III.  xx.  305  Every  defence  which  cannot  thus 
be  specially  pleaded  may  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the 
general  issue  at  the  trial.  1769  [bid.  IV.  xxvi.  336  A  pardon 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Lain  Nisi  Prius 
(ed.  4)  II.  753  An  executor  may  plead  the  same  plea  in  bar, 
that  his  testator  might  have  pleaded.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 


Samson  833  If  weakness  may  excuse,  What  Murtherer,.. 
'n«stuous,  Sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it?     1709  POPE 


Bk.  I.  256, 1  can  only  plead  my  inexperience  in  this  branch 
of  literature. 

d.  Phrase.  To  plead  not  guilty  (in  civil  and 
criminal  law),  to  deny  liability  or  guilt :  in  Law- 
French,  plaider  de  rien  coupable.  So  to  plead 
guilty ;  also  Jig.  to  confess  to  an  accusation  or  im- 
putation. 

To  plead  guilty  appears  later,  and  evidently  arose  in  imi- 
tation  of  plead  not  fuilty.  Guilty  is  technically  not  a  plea, 
but  a  confession.  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  324, 332,  399,  never 
\\SKsplcadguilty,  but  writes  of  the  prisoner  confessing  the 
fact. 

[IJ44  year  Bk.  18  Edw.  Ill  4  Et  quant  a  les  bienz  . .  il 
pleda  de  rien  coupable.]  1454  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  239/2  In 
the  Court  of  th'  Eschequer  . .  the  seid  Thomas . .  to  the  said 
Bille  and  Action  aunswered  and  pleted  not  gylty.  1681  Trial 
S.  Colledge^  6  C/.  o/Cr.  You  must  plead  to  the  Court,  Guilty 
or  not  Guilty.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid. 
Wks.  1843  VI.  473  Where  it  happens  to  a  prisoner  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative — in  appropriate  language,  to  plead  guilty 


a.  v,ox  j  nsin.  i.  v.  30  i  r  wouia  be  vain  to  plead . .  the  king  s 
command  to  do  an  unlawful  act.    1875  Judicature  Act  O.    j 
xix.  r.  15  _No  defendant  in  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
land  who  is  in  possession.. need  plead  his  title. 

c.  In  extended  and  fig.  use :  To  allege  or  urge 
as  a  plea,  esp.  in  defence,  apology,  or  excuse,  or 
as  extenuating  an  offence. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  xxvii.  593  Thou  shouldest  not 
either  plead  ignorance,  or  neglect  the  same.  1621  T. 
W II ""  ..  *_  ... 
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—if  he  insists  on  it,  the  general  understanding  seems  to  be 
that  he  has  a  right  to  have  such  his  plea  recorded  :  in  which 
case  there  is  a  necessary  end  of  the  trial,  and  the  verdict 
follows  of  course.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  60,  I  may  . .  be 
represented  as  discouraging  experiments.  To  this  I  must, 
in  some  measure,  plead  guilty.  1875  Judicature ActO.  xix. 
r.  16  Nothing  in  these  Rules  contained  shall  affect  the  right 
of  any  defendant  to  plead  not  guilty  by  statute.  1892  '  I). 
DONOVAN  '  In  Grip  of  Law  58  When  called  upon  to  plead, 
she  pled  not  guilty  in  a  firm  clear  voice. 

f  8.  To  argue  or  dispute  upon  in  a  court  of  law ; 
to  practise  (the  law).  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  86  Seriauns..to  seruen  atte 
Barre;  Pleden  [v,  r.  pleten]  for  pons  and  poundes  be  lawe. 
1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  158/1  Thei . .  that  longed  to  lernc 
the  lawe.  Not  to  plete  it  and  for  glory  to  dispute  it,  but  to 
teche  it  agayne  mekely.  15751  HARRISON  Englandll.  l.  (1877) 
i.  28  The  canon  law.. which  is  dailie  pleaded. 

Hence  Pleaded  ppl.  a.,  uttered  or  alleged  in 
pleading ;  pleaded-for,  defended  by  pleading. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  IV.  xxxi.  (1713)  380  Do  you  see, 
Cuphophron,  whither  your  pleaded-for  Impostures  carry, 
even  to  savage  Murther  a_nd  Blood-shed  ?  1725  POPE  Oiiyss. 
i.  321  She  seems  attentive  to  their  pleaded  vows.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xiv.  105  We  shall  now  see  what 
the  so  often  pleaded  for  dignity  of  your  sex,  will  enable  you 
to  do.  1850  J.  S.  B.  MONSELL  Parish  Musings  (1871)  40 
Yield  to  thine  own  pleaded  word. 

Pleadable  (plrdab'l),  a.  Also  5-7  pled-,  6 
pleade-.  [ME.  a.  AF.  pledable  (1292  Britton)  = 
OF.  plaidable,  f.  plaidier  to  PLEAD  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  pleaded. 

a.  Of  a  cause  :  That  may  legally  be  maintained 
or  defended  in  a  court  of  law. 

[1192  BRITTON  n.  i,  La  fourme  et  la  manere  de  pleder 
personels  pletz  pledables  par  attachementz  de  cors.]  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  256  As  cases  of  lawe,  pleadable  in 
courtes  of  assise  £c.  1643  Virginia.  Stat.  (1823)  I.  262  That 
all  monie  debts  made  since  the  26th  day  of  March  1642  .. 
shall  not  be  pleadable  or  recoverable  in  any  court  of  justice 
vnder  this  government,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1688)  IV.  455  A 
Forrest  hath  her  Courts  of  Attachments.,  where  Matters  are 
as  pleadable  . .  as  at  Westminster  Hall.  1707  E.  CHA.MBER- 
LAVNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  n.  xv.  (ed.  22)  196  Real  Actions  are 
pleadable  in  no  other  Court. 

b.  That  may  be  alleged  formally  in  the  course 
of  the  pleadings,  or  urged  as  a  plea,  in  a  court  of  law. 

[1312  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  284/2  Bref  en  Chauncellerie  pled- 
able  en  Baunk  le  Roi.]  1455  Ibid.  V.  326/1  Such  plees  as 
in  lawe  were  pledables.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  ii. 
(1638)  62  If  an  Obligation  beare  date  out  of  the  realme.  .[it 
is]  not  pleadable  at  the  Common  law.  1660  R.  SHERINCHAM 
King's  Suprcm.  Asserted  ii.  (1682)  8  The  words  of  a  Statute 
. .  are  pleadable  in  their  usual  and  grammatical  sense  to  all 
purposes.  1688  SIR  G.  TREBY  in  Collect.  Poems  263  No 
Pardon  to  be  pleadable  to  an  Impeachment  in  Parliament. 
1884  Law  Times  Rep.  16  Feb.  773/2  The  allegations  in 
question  are  properly  pleadable . .  being  allegations  of  matters 
which  may  be  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial. 

d  gen.  That  may  be  pleaded,  claimed,  urged, 
or  alleged  in  behalf  of  a  cause. 

1565  CALFHILL  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  46  b,  Your  comparison 
is  not  pleadeable :  eche  part  conteyneth  some  peece  of  vn- 
truth.  1680  ALLEN  Peace  t,  Unity  70  If  this  were  not  so, 
their  case  would  not  be  so  pleadable  as  now  it  is.  1786  A. 
GIB  Sacr.  Contempl.  289  Bequeathing  to  his  people  . .  a 
nleadable  interest  in  all  his  services  and  sufferings  for  their 
Jalvation.  1862  RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last  iv.  161  Meat ! 
perhaps  your  right  to  that  may  be  pleadable  i  but  other 
rights  have  to  be  pleaded  first. 

•j-2.  Pleadable  brief ,  Sc.  Law:  seeBaiEVE.  Plead- 
able day :  a  day  on  which  pleadings  can  take  place. 

1471  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  II.  ioi/2  Quhen  ony  brefis 
pledable  napnis  to  be  folowit  before  quhatsumeuer  Juce 
1609  SKEWS .Reg  Maj.,  Stat.  Rot.  I  24  Na  man  sould  be 
ejected  furth  of  his  free  tenement,  quherein  he  alledges  him 
to  be  vested  and  saised  as  of  fee ;  without  the  kings  pledable 
bnefe,  or  the  like  briefe. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xii.  §  5  Chescune  simayne  une  foiz  en 
tens  pledable  (tr.  in  time  pleadable).]  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  457  For  his  better  aduancement  he  opened  vnto  him  the 
whole  course  of  dayes  pleadable  and  not  pleadable,  exhorting 
..him  withal,  to  publish  that  secret  and  mysterie. 

Hence  Plea-dableness,  the  quality  of  being  plead- 
able. 

1774  A.  GIB  Present  Truth  II.  141  The  pleadableness 
thereof  at  the  bar  of  Law  and  Justice. 

fPlea-dant,  ple-dant.  Obs.  rare-^.  [a.  F. 
plaidant  plaintiff,  also  advocate  who  pleads :  sb. 
use  of  pres.  pple.  of  plaider  to  PLEAD.]  A  plaintiff. 

'599  R'  LINCHE  Anc.  Fiction  Kiv,  Giue  wrongfull  iudKe- 
ment  vpon  the  truth-inferring  pledanL 

Pleader  *  (plf-dai).  Forms :  a.  as  PLEAD  v.  a.  + 
3  -vi,  4  -or,  4-5  -our,  -ere,  5  -are,  5-  -er,  6  Sc.  -ar. 

0.  4  playtour,  -ere,  5-6  pleter,  -ar(e,  6  pleater. 
[a.  ME.  playdur,  -our,  a.  OF.  plaideor  (isth  c. 
in    Hatz.-Darm.),   F.  plaideur,  agent-n.   f.    OF. 
plaidier, plaider  to  PLEAD  ;  with  subsequent  change 
of  suffix  :  see  -OUR,  -ER  l.    /3.  after  the  collateral 
form  playte,  plete,  pleat  of  the  vb.] 

1.  One  who  pleads  in  a  law-court ;  an  advocate 
«.  c imSinners Beware  133 in O.E. Misc. 76 peos playdurs 
beo),  wel  kene.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sc™,.  Sel.  Wks.  1 I  252  pus 
seien  pleders  and  pursueris,  bat  bei  done  bus  al  for  love. 
1390  GOWER  Co,,/.  I  274  The  pledour  and  the  plee  schal 
faile,  fhe  sentence  of  that  ilke  day.  1430-40  LYTC.  Bochas 

1.  xvro (MS.   Bodl.   263)  76/1  Plederef[,rf.  ,554  pleters], 
which  for  lucre  &  meede,  Meyntene  quarelis,  and  questis 
doon  cnbracc.    1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,  Uplondyshm.  (Percy 
Hoc.)  32  Yet  is  in  the  cyte  a  nombre  incurable,  Pleders  & 
brokers,  a  foulc  &  shamefast  rable.   1619  MASSINGER  Picture 
II.  n,  The  tradesman,  merchant,  and  litigious  pleader,  And 
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such-like  scarabs  bred  in  the  dung  of  peace.  1772  Junius 
Lett.  Ixviii.  (1820)  338  The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  usually 
upon  a  level  with  his  integrity.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
xxxix.  3  The  bench.. Where  stands  a  pleader  just  prepar'd 
to  rouse  our  tears. 

p.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand!.  Synne  8746  pyr  was  a  man 
bat  hygnte  Valentyne,  Playtour  he  was,  and  ryche  man 
fyne.  1340  Ayenb.  44  To  bise  zenne  belongeb  be  zenne  of 
ualse  domesmen  and  of  ualse  playteres.  1474  CAXTON 
Chesse  ill.  iii.  3,  I  suppose  that  in  alle  cristendom  are  not 
so  many  pletars  attorneys  and  men  of  the  lawe  as  been  in 
Englond  onely.  1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  2  That  all  iudges 
and  pleaters  at  the  barre  may  lyue  of  a  stypend. 

to.  In  opprobrious  sense.   Cf.  SPECIAL  PLEADER. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  iii.  12  My  puple  his  pleteres  {glass  or 
wrong  axers)  spoileden.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1731  pat 
wickldly  bou  haues..  Purvayd  be  pletours  [L.  latrunculos] 
cure  partis  to  ride,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  iii.  8  (Harl.  MS.) 
Advocatis,  and  pletouris,  be  which  by  sotilte  and  wickid- 
nesse  getithe  be  goode  of  bis  wordk. 
t  c.  A  suitor.  Obs.  rare. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xx.  89  Pleaders  are  miserable  j 
for  sooner  shall  they  attain  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  then  to 
the  final  decision  of  their  pretended  rights. 

2.  gen.  One  who  pleads,  entreats,  or  intercedes. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  i.  36  But  sure  if  you  Would  be  your 

Countries  Pleader,  your  good  tongue  . .  Might  stop  our 
Countryman,  a  1635  SIBBF.S  Con/er.  Christ  4  Mary  (1656) 
47  We  have  a  pleader  in  heaven,  that  will  take  our  part 
against  the  accuser  of  our  brethren.  1712  BERKELEY  Pass. 
Obed.  §  33  One  great  principle  which  the  pleaders  for  re- 
sistance make  the  ground-work  of  their  doctrine.  1884 
MAX  MULLER  in  iqth  Cent.  June  1016  We  know  how  able, 
how  persuasive  a  pleader  Darwin  could  be. 

3.  See  SPECIAL  PLEADER. 

tPlea'der2.  Obs.  rare.  Law.  Also  5  pie  t  ere. 
[a.  F.  plaider,  AF.  flatter,  pleter,  infinitive  used 
as  sb. :  see  PLEAD  v.  and  -ER  *.]  Pleading. 

c  1450  Merlin  18  This  was  Merlynes  pletere  for  his  moder. 
1698  SIR  G.  TREBY  in  Mod.  Rep.  XII.  229  Testator  took 
out  a  writ  against  the  defendant  . . ,  and  died  during  the 
pleader. 

Pleading  (plrdirj),  vbl.  sb.  Forms:  see  PLEAD 
v.  [f.  PLEAD  v.  +  -JNG  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
PLEAD,  in  various  senses. 

1 1.  The  carrying  on  of  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law, 
litigation  ;  hence,  a  law-suit,  action,  legal  process; 
a  controversy.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9662  In  playdinge  &  in  asise.  .&  in 

lugement  also,    c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iii.  55  (Camb. 

MS.)  Whennes  comyn  elles  alle  thyse  foreyne  compleyntes 

:    or  quereles  of  pletynges.    1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  431  b/i 

{    Doubtyng  that  the  stryf  accions  and  pletynges  of  the  poure 

shold  come  onely  to  the  presence  and  knowlcge  of  hys 

counceyllours.     1556  Aurelio  q  I  sab.  (1608)  Kiij,  That 

they  be  juges,  parties,  and  advocates  of  one  selfe  pletinge. 

2.  The  advocating  of  a  cause  in  a  court  of  law  ; 
the  art  of  drawing  pleadings  ;  the  body  of  rules 
and  usages  constituting  this  art. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI,  B.  in.  294  Shal  no  seriaunt..werc..no 
pelure  in  his  cloke  for  pledyng  atte  barre.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  F  92  Ther  ne  shal  no  pledynge  \_Hengwrt  MS. 
pletynge]  auaille  ne  sleighte,  we  shullen  yeuen  rekenynge 
of  euerich  ydel  word.  14..  Pot.,  Ret.  «f  L.  Poems  (1866)96 
Ther  charter  helpys  be  not  bat  dey,  Ther  pletyn  is  not 
worth  an  hawe.  1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  315  In 
pletynge  of  theyr  case  At  the  Commune  Place.  1552  HULOET, 
Pleadynge,  actitatio,  aduocatio.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV. 
34  The  terms,  or  times  for  pleading  and  ending  of  causes 
in  the  Civil  Courts.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  ix.  255  The 
proceedings  included  a  series  of  assertions  and  reasserlions 
of  right  by  the  parties,  and  this  formal  dialogue  was  the 
parent  of  the  Art  of  Pleading. 

'3.  A  formal  allegation,  now  generally  a  written 
document  (formerly,  an  oral  statement)  setting  forth 
the  cause  of  action  or  the  defence ;  in  pi.  pleadings, 
the  formal  statements  on  both  sides ;  in  strict  use, 
excluding  the  count  or  declaration. 

153'  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xiv,  The  pleadynge  used  in  courte  and 
Chauncery  called  motes.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  30  §  i 
Replycacyons,  reioynders,  rebutters,  ioynyng  of  issues,  and 
other  pleadynges.  1596  BACON  Max.  q  Use  Com.  Law  i. 
til.  (1636)  22  Pleadings  must  be  certain,  because  the  adverse 
party  may  know  wherto  to  answer.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Cotttnt. 
IILxx.  293  Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercationsbetween  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant ;  which  at  present  are  set  down  and 
delivered  into  the  proper  office  in  writing.  1823  Act  6 
Geo./V,c.  120  §  10  The  Record  of  the  Pleadings  as  adjusted 
shall  be  authenticated  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  by  his  Signa- 
ture :  and  the  Record  so  made  up  and  authenticated  shal! 
be  held  as  foreclosing  the  Parties  from  the  Statement  of  any 
new  Averments  in  point  of  Fact.  1883  H.  H.  S.  CFOFT 
Elyot's  Gov.  I.  152  note,  The  pleadings  down  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III  were  viva  voce,  and  those  who  pleaded  orally 
would  no  doubt  pursue  the  method  first  recommended  by 

§uintilian  in  his  Institutes,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  later 
netoricians.  1885  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  451  The  Court 
is  entitled  to  look  at  the  pleadings  in  the  Irish  action. 

4.  gen.  Intercession,  advocacy,  supplication, 
earnest  entreaty. 

cny>Hf,,,,is  Virg.yj  'What',  quod  be  synner,  '..Canst 
bou  neuere  of  bi  pletinge  blynne  ? '  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  243  Makyng  (as  saynt  Paule  sayth)  interpella- 
cyon  &  pletynge  for  vs  before  y«  father  of  heuen.  a  1758 
RAMSAY  Adieu/or  while  ii,  Thou  dost  not  obey  The  plead- 


virtue. 

5.  See  SPECIAL  PLEADING. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  s&  pleading-house,  -f>face,etc. 
c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  405/1  Pletynge  howse,  or  place,  placi- 
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ioriuiit.  1656  COWLEY  rind.  OJfs,  34/A  Chapter  Isaiah  v, 
Then  shall  the  Market  and  the  Pleading -place  Be  Choakl 
wilh  Brambles  and  oregrown  with  grass.  1888  LD.  HKR- 
.•  HI  i  i  in  Law  AV/.,  Ho.  Lords  XIII.  9  As  a  pleading 
point,  this  would  have  been  good. 

Flea-ding,  ffl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  '-'.]  That 
pleads ;  entreating,  beseeching,  imploring. 

1818  SHELLEY  Rosalind  ff  If.  870  What  avail  . .  the  knit 
soul  that  pleading  and  pale  Makes  wan  the  quivering  cheek? 
1880  Miss  HRADDON  yustas  I  am  vi.  He  noticed  that  tender 
pleading  glance  at  the  time.  Mod.  His  pleading  tones 
move  compassion. 

Hence  Plea  ding-ly  adv.,  in  a  pleading  manner  ; 
Plea'dingrness,  the  quality  of  pleading. 

1847  WEBSTKR,  Pleadingly,  by  pleading.  1864  E.  C.  CLAY- 
TON Cruel  Fortune  I.  227  Sne  looked  so  pleadingly,  so 
beseechingly, . .  that  Ladjr  Charington  relented.  1866  NONA 
BELLAIRS  Wayside  Fl.  iti.  27  Cry.,  of  a  little  child...  Its 
intense  pleadingness  haunted  me.  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sp. 
Gipsy  in.  203  She  spoke  tenderly,  pleadingly. 

t  Plea-fill,  a.  06s.  [f.  PLEA  sb.  +  -FUL.]  That 
pleads  powerfully,  persuasive. 

1625  LISLE  Du  Barlas'  Noe  12  So  from  his  pleafull  tongue 
falls  cheering  dew  and  aire. 

t  Plea'ment.  06s.  rare—1.  In  5  plement.  [f. 
PLEA  v.  +  -MENT.  Cf.  OF.  plaidement  (a  1400 
in  Godef.).]  A  pleading ;  an  action  at  law. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxxv,  In  a  certain  plement 
he  [Karl  of  Pembroke]  stode  &  was  ayenst  the  rifles  and 
fraunchises  of  holy  chirche. 

Pleasa'ble(plfzab'l),a.  Nowrare.  Also.jples- 
able,  6  pleasible.  [ME.  plesable,  a.  OF '.  pleisable 
(f  1185  in  Godefroy),  plaisable  agreeable,  {.plaisir 
(  =  //«!>«)  to  please;  see  PLEASE  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  pleased  ;  placable,  mild. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xliii.  14  And  my  God  Almyjti  make 
hym  plesable  to  gow  \Vnlg.  Deus  ..  facial  vobis  eum  placa- 
bilem).  i«j  NORTHUMBERLAND  in  Tytler  Edw.  £Y(i839) 
II.  148,  I  love  not  to  have  to  do  with  men  which  be  neither 
grateful  nor  pleasable.  1570  LF.VINS  Manip.  2/23  Pleasable, 
placabilis,  t.  1839  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett,  n  June,  As 
good-humoured  and  pleasable  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

t  2.  Acceptable,  pleasing,  agreeable.  Ofc. 

1381  WYCLIF  fsa.  Ix.  7  The!  shul  ben  offrid  vpon  my 
plesable  [1388  acceptable]  auter.  Ibid.  Ixi.  2,  I  shulde.. 
prechen  a  jer  plesable  to  the  Lord  \Vulg.  Annum  placa- 
bilem  Domino).  1554  KNOX  Godly  Let.  A  iij  b,  I  haue  ben 
compelled  to  speake  in  your  presens..such  thinges  as  were 
not  pleasable  to  the  eares  of  men. 

Hence  Plea'sableneis,  placability. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  \.  (1558)  39  There  is  nothing 
more  seemely  for  a  great . .  man  than  pleasablenes  and  mercy. 

Pleasance^ple'zans).  Forms:  4-pleasance, 
(-aunoe) ;  also  4-7  plesaunce,  4-7  (9)  -ance, 
5  -arms,  -awns,  pley-,  playsaunce,  -aunse, 
plozoauns,  5-6  pleasauns,  (.S'c.)  plesans,  -ence, 
7  (9)  plaisauce.  [ME.  a.  OF.  plaisancc  (a  1296 
in  Littre)  pleasure,  delight,  in  i6th  c.  place  of 
delight,  f. plaisant  pleasing,  plaisir  to  please;  so 
med.L.  placentia,  It.  piacenza:  see -ANCE.] 

1.  The  condition  or  feeling  of  being  pleased  ;  en- 
joyment, delight,  pleasure,  joy.  arch,  and /<*•/. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1071  (1099)  In  be  des  right  as 
bere  fallen  chaunces,  Right  so  in  loue  bere  com  and  gon 
plesaunces.  £1385  —  L.  G.  W.  1150  (Dido)  Thus  is  this 
quyen  in  plesaunce  &  in  loye.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xviii. 
07  Yf  thou  euer  toke  playsance  in  ony  thyng  that  by  me 
cam.  103  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclix.  384 The  Englysshe- 
men  toke  great  pleasaunce  at  theyr  valiant  dedes.  17x0 
PHILIPS  Pastorals  ii.  97  Untoward  Lads,  who  Pleasance 
take  in  Spile.  1811  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  Ixxviii,  Some  days 
of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all,  To  take  of  pleasaunce  each 
his  secret  share.  1830  TENNYSON  Lilian  ii,  When  my  passion 
s_eeks  Pleasance  in  love-sighs,  1866  LONGF.  Flower-de-luce 
iii,  Beautiful  lily, . .  born  to  joy  and  pleasance,  Thou  dost 
not  toil  nor  spin.  1876  J.  ELLIS  Caesar  in  Egypt  59  All 
sights  and  sounds  of  pastime  and  plaisance. 

1 2.  The  action  of  pleasing ;  the  disposition  to 
please ;  complaisance ;  agreeable  or  pleasing  man- 
ners or  behaviour,  courtesy.  Obs. 

(-1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  81  Som  for  plesance  of  folk  and 
flaterye  To  ben  auanced  by  ypocrisye.  ci4«  HOCCLEVE 
DC  Reg.  Princ.  3083  Good  plesaunce  is  of  swich  beneuo- 
lence,  pat  what  gode  dede  he  may  in  man  espie,  He  preysith 
it,  and  rebukith  folye.  c  1475  Ran/  Coilyar  907  To  tell 
him  as  I  haue  tauld  the,  Withoutin  plesance,  1568  GHAFTON 
Chron.  II.  398  Manye  Noble  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
vnto  the  king  great  sommes  of  money,  which  was  called 
Pleasaunce,  to  please  the  king  withall  [cf.  BENEVOLENCE 
3,  4l-  "599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  o/ Hum.  iv.  viii,  Con- 
tent :  good  Sir,  vouchsake  vs  your  pleasance. 

b.  A  sprightly  or  pleasing  trick ;  a  pleasantry. 
Olis.  exc.  poet. 

1681  GLANVILL  Saddncismus  11.  (1726)  452  Fancy  may  be 
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PLEASANTISH. 


cijSeCiiAi-tER  f'raat/.  T.  189  The  odour  of  floures  and  <  sure.  150  A»p.  HAMILTOW  Catech.  (1684)  3  Na  thing  culd 
the  fresshe  sighte,  WoKle  han  maked  any  herte  lighle  . .  So  be  to  God  mair  pie-ami.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  352 
ful  it  was  of  beautee  and  plesance.  c  148$  Difiy  Myst.  It  is  vnto  mee  the  pleasauntest  thing  in  the  world  vniuersall. 
(1882)  in.  1304,  A,  welcum  masengerof  grelt  plezeavns  !  1503 
DnOMI  Thistle  «,  Kose  39  For  to  discryve  the  Ross  of 


icy  wnich  are  sometimes  reqi 

to  sauce  our  conversation.      1873  E-   BRENNAN   Witch  of 
ffemi,  etc.   178  Isis,  she  Who  with  her  myriad  plesances    | 
and  wiles  Chafes  the  unbloomed  desire  of  Egypt's  maids. 

1 3.  That  which  pleases  one ;  pleasure,  desire, 
wish,  will.  Obs. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  21  In  the  turnynge  of  thi  wille 
enterely  to  his  seruyce  and  his  plesaunce.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE 
De  Reg.  Princ.  1345  To  the  plesaunce  of  God  thou  the  con- 
fourme.  ?  1461  Paston  Lett.  1 1.  67, 1  shall  doo  your  plcasauns 
as  moche  as  in  me  is.  1530  Cotnpeiid.  Treat,  in  Rede  me, 
etc.  (Arb.)  180  To  dpo  his  office  to  the  plesaunce  of  god. 

4.  Pleasure-giving  quality;  pleasantness.  Obs. 
exc.  poet. 


most  plesance.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q,  i.  iv.  38  With  plea- 
saunce of  the  breathing  fields  yfed.  1611  SPEF.U  Hilt.  6V. 
Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1623)  554  Deservedly  for  the  pleasance  of  the 

Flace  named  Beaulieu.     1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  \.  xxvii, 
t  was  a  fountain  of  Nepenthe  rare,  Whence,  as  Dan  Homer 
sings,  huge  plensaunce  grew.    1830  TKNNYSOS  Recoil.  Arab. 
Nts.  x,  Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn— A  realm  of 
pleasance. 

b.  That  which  awakens  or  causes  pleasure  ;  that 
in  which  one  delights ;  an  (objective)  pleasure  or 
.,  delight  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  ty  V.  53  Oute  of  al  joyes  and  play- 
saunces  worldly.  1619  W.  SCLATER  Kxp.  i  Thess.  (1630) 
301  As  when  . .  a  father  [shows]  nuts  and  such  like  plea- 
sances  to  his  child.  1811  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  xxiii.  How 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied. 

5.  A  pleasure-ground,  usually  attached  to  a  man- 
sion ;  sometimes  a  secluded  part  of  a  garden,  but 
more  often  a  separate  enclosure  laid  out  with  shady 
walks,  trees  and  shrubs,  statuary,  and  ornamental 
water.  (Now  sometimes  surviving  as  the  name  of 
a  street  or  '  place ',  as  the  Pleasance  in  Edinburgh, 
Falkirk,  etc.  In  Sc.  (pl/'zans).) 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxiii.  139 
Diuers  gardens  and  pleasaunces,  planted  with  Orange  trees. 
a  1600  Hist,  ffemvf  M*&4r/(x80s)fU  The  guntlis  war  trans- 
portit  to  a  faux  burg  of  the  toun  [  Edinburgh]  callit  Pleasands. 
i8ai  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxvi,  The  window  . .  commanded  a  de- 
lightful view  of  what  was  called  the  Pleasance ;  a  space  of 
ground  inclosed  and  decorated  with  arches,  trophies,  statues, 
fountains,  and  other  architectural  monuments.  1847  E- 
WARWICK  (title)  The  Poets'  Pleasaunce  or  Garden  of  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  Flowers.  1888  HARE  Story  my  Life  (1900) 
VI.  xxv.  161  A  charming  old  pleasaunce  with  bowling-green 
and  long  grass  walks. 

P  From  the  final  s  sound  this  word  was  formerly,  esp.  by 
Scotch  writers,  often  taken  as  a  plural,  and  written  pie- 
sandis,  unit's,  pleasands,  -ants,  with  a  pseudo-singular  in 
-ant.  ( But  -antis  may  sometimes  be  a  misreading  for  -ancis.) 

c  "375  ^-  ^-fff.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus)  497  pare-fote  suld  god 
mare  plesandis  hafe  In  til  his  blud  pan  al  be  lafe.  c  1449 
PKCOCK  Kepr.  v.  vii.  523  The  othere  plesauntis  and  eesis 
of  the  religions  persoones.  1:1485  Dig/y  Myst.  (1882)  HI. 
648  Seyth . .  al  be  plesawnt  of  your  mynd.  a  1600  [see  5]. 
1834  GALT  Rothelan  it.  xiv.  She  rose  and  went  down  into 
the  pleasants  of  the  castle. 

tPlea-sance-.  Obs.  Forms:  5 pies-, 6 pleas- 
a(u)nce,  pleasauntes,  -antes,  -ants.  [app.  a. 
F.  Plaisance :— L.  P/acentta,  whence  It.  Piacenza, 
a  city  of  Emilia,  now  an  important  seat  of  textile 
industry  (silk,  cotton,  etc.).]  A  fine  kind  of  lawn 
or  gauze ;  in  a  1 548  identified  with  LUMBERDTNE. 

c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  ™y)A.\xrQ\\y*{  of  plesaunce 
stood  ouer  hys  helme  ay.  1440  Paston  Lett.  1. 40  A  Knyght 
out  of  Spayne,  wyth  a  kercherF  of  plesaunce  i-wrapped 
aboute  hys  arme ;  the  qwych  Knyght  wyl  renne  a  cours 
wyth  a  sharpe  spere  for  his  sovereyn  lady  sake.  1473 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  I.  72  Item  vj  elne  of  plesance, 
price  elne  iiijs.  11548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'llf  7  [1500] 
Two  ladyes  . .  in  kyrtels  of  Crymosyne  . .  and  ouer  their 
garmentes  were  rochettes  of  pleasantes, . .  their  heades 
routed  in  pleasauntes  and  typpets  lyke  the  Egipcians,  en- 
broudered  with  golde.  Their  faces,  neckes,  armes  &  handes, 
couered  in  fyne  pleasaunce  blacke:  Some  call  it  Lumber- 
dynes,  which  is  marueylous  thine,  so  that  the  same  ladies 
semed  to  be  nygrost  {tie}  or  blacke  Mores.  iJ577-*7  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  I  Ii.  849/1.  1594  MARLOWE  &  N  ASH  K.  Dido  i. 
i,  Whenas  I  . .  held  the  cloth  of  pjeasance  whiles  you  drank. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  >t  Past.  in.  ii.  147  note,  Pleasaunce  was 
a  fine  thin  species  of  gauze,  which  was  striped  with  gold. 

t  Plea'sancy.  Obs.  [f.  as  PLEASAKOE  1 :  see 
-ANCY.]  a.  Pleasing  character,  pleasantness,  b. 
Gaiety,  pleasantry. 

'S4S  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  31  b,  The  amenite  &  pleasancy  of 
the  place.  1684  I.  MATHER  Remark.  Provid.  (1856)  141 
It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  Popes,  in  way  of  pleasancy, 
saying  to  a  par  rat,  'What  art  thou  thinking  of?'  the  pan  at 
immediately  replied,  '  I  have  considered  the  dayes  of  old, 
the  years  of  antient  times '.  170*  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr. 
in.  ii.  xvi.  435  He  had  a  certain  pleasancy  in  conversation. 

Pleasant  (ple-zant),  a.  (adv.)  Forms  :  a.  4-7 
pies-,  s  plays-,  pleys-,  5-8  plais-,  6  Sc.  pleis-,  | 
6- pleas-;  4- -ant,  (4-7  -ante,  -aunt(e,  5  -awnt, 
7  Sc.  -ent).  /J.  (chiefly  Sc.)  4-6  plesand,  5-6  , 
pleasand,  -ancle,  (5  -aund,  -ond,  plessand, 
6  pleis-,  pleysand).  [ME.  a.  OF.  plais-,  pleisant 
(tJth  c.  in  Littr^,  Hatz.-Darm.),  prop.  pr.  pple.  of 
plaisir  =  mod.F.  plaire  to  please  ;  see  PLEASE  v. 
In  the  P  forms  identified  with  the  north,  and  Sc. 
pr.  pple.  in  -AND,  and  thus  really  a  northern 
variant  of  PLEASING  ppl.  a.'] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  giving  pleasure ;  origin- 
ally synonymous  with  PLEASING,  but  now  used 
more  vaguely :  Agreeable  to  the  mind,  feelings,  or 
senses ;  such  as  one  likes. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  10  And  suth  thyngis  that  ar  likand 
Tyll  mannys  heryng,  ar  plesand.  Ibid.  208  Horse,  or  bund, 
or  othir  thing.  That  plesand  war  to  thar  liking.  1390 
GowERGm/- 111.42  And  thus  what  thing  unto  his  pay  Was 
most  plesant,  he  lefte  non.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Citron.  (Rolls) 
27  Pilgrime  ful  rich  was  he  [Abraham]  and  plesaunt  to  God. 
1483  Lath.  Angl.  283/2  Plesande,  acceptus,  grains.  1484 
CAXTON  FaMes  of  SEsop  I.  i,  This  fayre  and  playsaunt  book. 
1509  FISHER  f'nn.Semt.C'tesso/JfictiHaxJwks.fK.E.T.S.} 
305  A  pleasaunt  &  a  swete  lyfe  . .  a  lyfe  full  of  ioye  &  plea- 


1639  in  Proc.  Sfff.  AMtif.  Ser.  n.  XIV.  373  The  other  7 
I  marble  pillars],  .very  pleasaunt  and  strounge.  1761  KAMI  s 
Elem.  Crit.  ii.  f  6  (1833)  59  Pleasant  and  painful  are  quali- 
ties of  the  emotions  we  feel.  1863  KINGSLKV  Water-Bab,  i, 
The  pleasantest  time  of  all  the  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Of  persons  or  their  attributes :  Having  pleasing 
manners,  demeanour,  or  aspect;  agreeable,  cheerful, 
good-humonred. 

igiet  DAUS  tr.  SUidane's  Comm.  347  b,  Jhon  Cardinal! 
of  Lorayne  ..  had  bene  all  his  life  time  a  most  pleasaunt 

§;st  and  companion.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  I  4.  239 
ur  Lord  loveth  a  pleasant  giver.  1641  H.  MORE  Song  of 
Soul  L  u.  cxlii,  A  jolly  Swam  Methought  he  was;  meek, 
chearfull,  and  pleasant.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  I.  115 
Content  and  even  pleasant  under  Hardships.  1831  SIR  ). 
SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  385  One  of  the  liveliest  and  pleasantest 
men  I  ever  met  with,  was  the  Marquis  del  Campo.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thtile  ii,  A  clever  woman  is  always  a  pleasanter 
companion  than  a  clever  man. 

t3.  Humorous,  jocular,  facetious;  merry,  gay. 
To  make  pleasant,  to  be  festive,  make  merry.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  321/1  Pleasante  propre,  galliarde.  154$ 
Primer  Hen.  VIII  in  Three  Primers  (1818)  502  Arise, 
Lord..,  let.,  the  righteous  and  Christ's  disciples  make 
pleasant  and  merry.  1555  EDEN  Decades  134  When  the 
pleasaunt  wanderer  perceaued  that  the  Christians  ceased 
to  pursue  hym.  1581  PETTIE  Guazxo's  Ch:  Com.  i.  (1586)  45 
Which  kinde  of  men,  a  pleasant  writer  scoffing  at,  sayth, 
That  that  meate  is  vnpleasant  in  tast,  which  smelleth  of 
the  smoake.  c  1670  HOBBKS  Dial.  Com.  Laws  (1681)  24  All 
. .  the  Contentments  and  Ease  which  some  pleasant  men  have 
related  of  the  land  of  Cocquany.  1710  STEKI.E  Taller 
No.  246  f  9  Dick  Reptile,  who  does  not  want  Humour,  is  very 
pleasant  at  our  CluD  when  he  sees  an  old  Fellow  touchy  at 
being  laughed  at  for  any  Thing  that  is  not  in  the  Mode. 
178*  COWPF.R  Gilpin  169  Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 
b.  Hilarious  or  excited  from  drink ;  tipsy,  rare. 

1596  RALFIGH  Discov.  Gviana  55  Some  of  our  captaines 
garoused  of  his  wine  till  they  were  reasonable  pleasant,  for 
it  is  very  strong  with  pepper.  1680  BURNF.T  Rochester 
(1692)  12  The  natural  heat  of  his  fancy  being  inflamed  by 
wine  made  him . .  so  extravagantly  pleasant  that  [etc.  ].  1853 
1  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  iv,  He  comes  home  pleasant  at 
night  from  some  wine-party. 

1 4.  Amusing,  laughable,  ridiculous,  funny.  Obs. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Ir'arres  Lowe  C.  I.  15  With  such  other 
like  pleasant  iestes.  1604  K.  G[RIMSTONE]  D^Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  l.  xiv.  47  From  our  Peru  ..  they  might  well  bring 
gold,  silver,  and  pleasant  monkies.  1688  PENTON  Guard,  fn- 
struct.  (1897)43  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  my  Son  trembled 
to  see  the  Proctour  come  in.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 
No.  9  P 13  The  most  pleasant  Grievance  is  stilt  behind.  1760 
FOOTE  Minor  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  260  They  took  him  off  at  the 
play-house  some  time  ago ;  pleasant,  but  wrong.  Public 
characters  shou'd  not  be  sported  with. 

5.  Comb.,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  pleasant-faced, 
-featured,  -mannered,  -minded,  -nattired,  -sound- 
ing, -spirited,  -spoken,  -tongued,  -witted,  adjs. 

1586  W.  WEBBK  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  67  Which  all  I  will 
referre  to  the  consideration  of  euerie  pleasant  headded  Poet 
in  their  proper  gifts.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxiv.  j  3 
It  is  no  great  disgrace  though  they  suffer  pleasant  witted 
men,  a  little  to  intermingle  with  zeafe  scome.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  u.  i.  355  By  my  troth  a  pleasant  spirited  Lady. 
1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  279  This  various,  yet  pleasant 
relisht  Doctrine.  1685  DRYDEN  Daphnis  Misc.  I'oems  u.  1 19 
A  pleasant  sounding  name's  a  pretty  thing.  1877  MRS. 
FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  2  There  is  one  pleasant-faced,  cheery 
mannered  Divine.  1896  Peterson  Mag.  Jan.  97/1  He  is 
very  pleasant-spoken,  and  invited  me  to  come  and  spend 
the  night  with  him. 

f  B.  as  adv.  =  PLEASANTLY.  Obs. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  140  More,  .then  the  pleasaunt 
disposed  man  is  willyng  fullie  to  set  forthe.  1604  K.  G[RIM- 
STONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  11.  xiv.  iij  They  might  live 
at  the  Indies  very  pleasant  and  happily.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Exod.  xx.  Cotntn.,  How  pleasant  eloquent  is  that 
Gregorie,  called  the  great. 

t  Plea  sant,  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  plaisant.  [a.  F. 
plaisant  (i6th  c.),  sb.  nse  oi  plaisant  PLEASANT 
a.]  A  jester,  fool,  clown. 

1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etym.  (E.  D.  S.),  Morio,  a  pleasand,  a 
playfoole.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  250  Whereupon  one  of 
these  plaisants  [ctuidam  nrbanorum]  came  out  with  a 
pretie  conceit.  16x7  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  409/1 
Archibald  Armstrong  his  Majesties  pleasant  quha  come  to 
this  burght  with  the  Inglishe  Knichtis.  1631  HOLLAND 
Cyntpsedia  42  Why  should  not  they  more  truely  be  called, 
merry  conceited  Pleasants  rather  than  Boasters  ? 

Plea'sant,  v.  rare.  [In  trans,  use  f.  PLEASANT 
a. ;  in  intr.  ad.  F.  plaisanter  to  jest,  f.  plaisant 
PLEASANT.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  please  by  indulgence  ;  to  indulge. 
1697-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  l.  xiii.  20  He  sings,  and  reuels, 

and  pleasants  his  spleen. 

1 2.  To  spend  in  pleasure.  Obs. 

i6jQ  EARL  MANCH.  Al  Monde-  (1636)  83  Some  pleasant 
their  lives,  as  if  the  world  should  alwayes  laugh  upon  them. 

3.  intr.  To  joke,  indulge  in  pleasantry. 

1845  Bachelor  Albany  (1848)  263  Adelaide  had  that  very 
night  been  pleasanting  with  Laura  on  the  subject  of  the 
bachelor. 

t  Plea-santable,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  PLEA- 
SANT a.  +  -ABLE.]  =  PLEASURABLE. 

1619  CHAPMAN  Two  Wist  Men  n.  i.  16  Mee  thinkes  this 
praying  in  a  Church  among  those  of  high  degree  is  nothing 
pleasantable,  and  blushing  takes  away  my  devotion. 

Pleasantish  (ple-zantij),  a.     [f.  PLEASANT  a. 
+  -ISH  1.1     Somewhat  pleasant. 
1831  Frmstr>s  Mag.  V.  97  His  eye  has  a  pleasantish  twmkta. 


PLEASANTLY. 

Pleasantly  , ple-zantli),  adv.    [i.  PLEASANT  a. 

+  -LY  -.]     In  a  pleasant  manner. 

1.  In  a  way  that  pleases  or  gratifies  ;  pleasingly, 
agreeably. 

c  1380  WYCLII.-  IVks.  (1880)  3  J»ei  myjten  lyue  as  plesandeli 
to  god  &  as  moche  profit  to  holi  chirche.  1:14*0  LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  1689  That  they  should  sownde  To  the 
cares  of  hem  the  more  plesauntly.  1519  .Stiff  lie.  la  King 
(E.E.  T.  S.)  48  Castelles,  pleasauntely  set  abowte  with 


ritnrt  is  pleasantly  and  artfully  composed.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed\  2)  V.  193  On  our  way  we  can  pass  the  time 
pleasantly  in  talking. 

2.  In  a  manner  showing  pleasure  or  contentment; 
cheerfully,  goodhumouredly. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  l[i].  21  Thanne  thou  schalt  take  plesauntli 
the  sacrifice  of  rijtfulnesse.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vivcs'  Imtr. 
Chr.  Worn.  ll.  x.  (1557)  105  b,  That  they  [servants]  do  their 
duty  diligently,  mekely,  and  buxomly,  yea  and  merily  to, 
and  pleasantly.  165$  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  in.  (1701)  94/2 
He  gave  him  the  Cup,  Socrates  took  it  chearfully, ..and 
looking  pleasantly  upon  him,  demanded  whether  he  might 
spill  any  of  it  in  libation.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868) 
12  The  young  brown  eyes  seemed  to  dwell  on  her  pleasantly. 

f3.  By  way  of  pleasantry;  humorously,  face- 
tiously, jocosely.  Obs. 

15^1  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  48  b,  Many  wittte  men  take 
occasion  to  reason  pleasantly  upon  the  interpretation  of  a 
worde.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  l.  259  They  will  giue  you 
a  head  of  Garlick  rosted  in  the  ashes,  and  pleasantly  call  it 
a  pigeon.  1787  G.  WHITE  Selborm  iv.  (1780^  10  This  em- 
bellishment . .  has  occasioned  strangers  sometimes  to  ask  us 
pleasantly,  ( whether  we  fastend  our  walls  together  with 
tenpenny  nails  ? ' 

Pleasantness  (ple-zantnes).  [f.  PLEASANT  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  pleasant  (in 
various  senses :  see  the  adj.). 

1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Plesantnesse,  plaisance.  Ibid.,  Pie. 
santnesse,  anienitt!.  1555  EDEN  Decaaes-2*,  The  Lieuetenaunt 
beinge  entysed  by  the  pleasantnes  of  the  kynges  syster. 
i6ioA.  WILLET  liexapla  Dan.  261  Italic.,  is  for  pleasantnes 
and  fruitfulnesse  farre  beyond  other  regions.  1611  BIBLE 
Prtrv.  iiu  17  Her  wayes  are  wayes  of  plesantnesse  :  and  all 
her  pathes  are  peace.  1685  tr.  Grtuiaris  Courtiers  Orac. 
76  There  is  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  a  continual  plea- 
santness..  .Some  minutes  are  to  be  allowed  to  mirth,  and 
the  rest  to  seriousness,  a  1715  BURNET  Ovjn  Time  (1766) 
I.  373  He  had  a  pleasantness  in  his  conversation  that  took 
much  with  the  king.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubitl(i%\z) 
1. 99  The  influence  of  the  rains  of  Hindoostaun . .  had  cooled 
the  air,  and  given  it  a  peculiar  softness  and  pleasantness. 
1877  TENNYSON  Harold  iv.  i.  14  She  hath  won  upon  our 
people  thro*  her  beauty  And  pleasantness  among  them. 

Pleasantry  (ple'zantri).  Also  8-9  plaisan- 
terie.  [a.  F.  plaisanterie,  OF.  plesanterie  (i3th  c. 
in  Godef.),  f.  flaisant  PLEASANT,  jocose ;  see  -RY.] 

1.  A  pleasant  and  sprightly  humour  in  conversa- 
tion; jocularity,  fun,  facetiousness;  good-humoured 
ridicule,  raillery. 

1655  tr.  De  Faroes  Com.  Hist.  Fraticion  23  Ravished 
with  the  pleasantry  of  the  severall  passages  he  had  heard. 
1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  60  There  can  be  no 
Pleasantry  where  there  is  no  Wit.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc. 
Hist.  (1827)  I.  115  Ridicule,  or  to  express  the  same  word  by 
another,  pleasantry.  1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  I.  256 
Pumping  his  brain  for  pleasantry,  and  labouring  for  wit  to 
entertain  the  sneering  crowd  around  him.  1827  CARLYLE 
Mix.,RieUir(l&ljn,  i4That  light  matter  which  the  French 
call  pleasantry.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  En?,  iii.  I.  328 
A  species  of  simony,  which  furnished  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject of  pleasantry  to  three  or  four  generations  of  scoffers. 

b.  With  a  and//.  A  humorous  passage,  action, 
or  (now,  esp.)  speech  ;  a  joke,  a  jest. 

1701  Stanley's  Hist.  Philos.  Biog.  6  Many  other  Plea- 
santries  of  the  same  Kind  are  mention'd  in  their  Place. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  31  r  2  The  several  Woods  in 
Asia.. will  give  the  Audience  a  Sight  of  Monkies  dancing 
upon  Ropes,  with  many  other  Pleasantries  of  that  ludicrous 
Species.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  3  With 
their  Censorious  Plaisanteries  upon  the  greatest  of  Authors 
and  Worthies.  1809  SYD.  SMITH  Semi.  I.  235  They . .  think 
that  a  few  silly  pleasantries,  and  slender  arguments,  are 
a  sufficient  preparation  to  decide  on  these  proofs  of  a  future 
life.  1880  MCCARTHY  Hist.  Own  Times  III.  xlvii.  431 
He  seldom  indulged  in  any  pleasantries  that  could  wound 
or  offend. 

1 2.  Pleasure,  pleasantness,  enjoyment.   Obs. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  253  To  take  up  the  good 
Company's  Attention  now,  will  spoil  their  Pleasantry.  1780 
BURKE  Let.  to  T.  Burgk  Wks.  1842  II.  409  Lord  North 
was  either  wholly  out  of  the  house,  or  engaged  in  othe' 
matters  of  business  or  pleasantry,  in  the  remotest  recesses 
of  the  West  Saxon  corner.  1790  G.  WALKER  Semi.  II.  xxi. 

IOQ  We  lose  the  relish  for  the  thousand  pleasantries  of  life. 

Plea-santsome,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  PLEASANT  a.  + 
-SOME.]  Somewhat  pleasant. 

1836  F.  MAHONY  Rel.  Father  Prmt,  Songs  Hor.  \.  (1859) 
389  Some  . .  find  Larissa  pleasantsome  Or  Sparta  deem 
seductive. 

Please  (pl/"z),  v.  Forms :  4-5  (Se.  6-8)  pleis(e, 
4-6  pleys  (Sc.  pleyas),  plese  (Sc.  pies,  4  pleece), 
5  plaise,  plase,  place,  5-6  playse  (Sc.  pleiss, 
pless,  erron.  pie),  5-  please,  (6  pleace,  pleas, 
plise,  Sc.  plaiss).  [ME. plaise,  plehe, plese,  a.  OF. 
plais-ir($  p[.pTes.f?aise-ni)  =  ¥i.plazer,Sy.  placer, 
Pg.  prazer,  It.  piacert :— L.  flacere  to  be  pleasing 
or  agreeable,  f.  lootflac-  inplacidus  gentle,  mild, 
peaceful,  placor  contentment,  satisfaction,  placare 
to  calm,  soothe,  still.  The  mod.F,  infinitive 
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plain  (i2th  c.  in  Littre)  is  a  collateral  form,  repr. 
a  pop.  L.  placfre,  plac'rc.] 

I.  f  1.  intr.  To  be  agreeable ;  to  give  pleasure 
or  satisfaction.  Const,  to  —  F.  plairc  a,  L.  placSre 
with  dative  ;  ivith,  etc.  Obs. 

a  13*5  Prose  Psalter  Hi.  7  [Hii-  5]  For  God  wasted  b«  bones 
of  bem  bat  plesen  to  men.  ^1350  Will.  Pale  me  4729  In  what 
tnaner  pat  i  mijt  mest  with  be  piece.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce 
i.  198  That  Scottis  men  mycht  do  na  thing  That  euir  mycht 
pleyss  to  thar  liking.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Thess.  iv.  i  As  ae  han 
resceyued  of  vs  how  it  bihoueth  ;ou  for  to  go  and  plese  to 
God.  —  i  Sam.  xviii.  26  The  word  pleside  in  the  eyen  of 
Dauyd.  c  1400  Prymer  (1895)50  pat  we  mowe  serue  to  bee 
wip  cliast  bodi,  &  plese  to  bee  wij»  clene  herte. 

t  b.  To  please  to  oneself ^  to  take  pleasure,  be 
well  pleased.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xlii.  i  Al  ptesede  to  hym  in  hym  my 
soule  [1388  my  soule  pleside  to  it  silf  in  hym].  1382  — 
Wisd.  vi.  3  3iueth  eres,  ^ee  that  hplden  togidere  multitudis, 
and  plesen  to  3011  [1388  plesen  ?ou]  in  cumpanyes  of  naciouns. 

2.  trans.  To  be  agreeable  to  ;  to  gratify,  satisfy, 
delight. 

The  vb.  was  here  orig.  intr.  as  in  i,  the  object  being  a 
dative ;  but  this  not  being  formally  distinct  from  an  accusa- 
tive or  direct  object,  the  vb.  came  at  length  to  be  viewed  as 
transitive,  and  to  have  a  passive  voice  (see  4).  (It  has  no 
passive  in  Fr.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  (1810)  68  f>e  meyne  in  alle  bing 
plesed  him  next  the  king.  £1350  Will.  Palerne  188  BHbe 
was  eche  a  barn  ho  best  mi?t  him  plese.  1388  WYCLIF 
i  Thess,  iv.  i  Hou  it  behoueth  3011  to  go  and  to  plese  God 
[1382  to  God].  1198  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vin.  i.  (1495) 
296  We  shall  fle  the  worlde  though  he  playse  [Bodtey  MS. 
please]  vs  wyth  welthe.  Ibid.  xvm.  xiv.  774  An  oxe  herde 
plasyth  the  oxen  wyth  whystlynge  and  wyth  songe.  c  1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  5/6  Mais  sil  vents  plaisi  anlcune  chose 
Que  ie  puissefayre :  But  if  you  plaise  ony  thyng  That  I  may 
doo.  c  1500  Melnsinc  g  The  king  said  to  them  '  That 
playseth  me '.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  x.  38 
Is  no1  in  erd  I  cure,  Bot  pleiss  my  lady  pure.  1611 
BIBLE  Esther  ii.  4  The  thing  pleased  the  king,  and  he  did 
so.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Adtnir.  Events  85 
Imagining. .that  all  was  lawfull  that  pleased  his  humour. 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xl.  But  she  was  resolved  to 
please  her  eye,  if  she  should  plague  her  heart.  1837  ARNOLD 
Let.  21  Apr.  in  Stanley  Life  II.  81  Jacob  Abbotts  last  work 
.  .will,  I  think,  please  you  very  much. 
b.  absolutely.  (At  first  perh.  intr.  —  i.) 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  158  For  thei  that  cunnen  plese 
and  glose,  Ben  ..the  norrices  Unto  the  fostringe  of  the 
vices.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  /E sop  i.  xvii,  The  vnwyse 
displeseth  there  where  as  he  supposeth  to  please,  c  1530 
Pol,,  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  31  Pleace  with  thi  dedys  rathir 
than  with  thy  clothis.  1681  DRVDEN  Abs.  $  Achit.  747  Two 
names,  that  always  cheat,  and  always  please.  1747  JOHN- 
SON Pro/.  Opening  Drnry-Lane  54  The  drama's  laws,  the 
drama's  patrons  give,  For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please 
to  live.  1x1849  fi-  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  I.  356  Men  and 
writers,  if  they  please  at  all,  must  please  by  doing  their  best 
in  their  own  way.  1877  FURNIVALL  Leopold  Skaks.  Introd. 
120  The  revived  doctrine  that  the  main  object  of  poetry  is  to 
please,  seems  to  me  too  contemptible  to  be  discusst. 

C.  reft.  To  gratify  or  satisfy  oneself.  Also  colloq. 
To  do  as  one  likes,  take  one's  own  way. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  XLIX.  vii,  Please  they  them 
selves,  and  think  at  happiest  stay  Who  please  them  selves. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  78  If  I  sent  him  word  ..  it 
[his  beard]  was  not  well  cut,  he  wold  send  me  word  he  cut  it 
to  please  himselfe :  this  is  call'd  the  quip  modest.  1608 
—  Per.  iv.  i.  TCI  Perhappes  they  will  but  please  themselues 
vpon  her,  not  carrie  her  aboord.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Dw. 
Loglke  A  iij,  I  purposed  not  so  much  to  please  my  selfe, 
and  a  few,  as  to  be  beneficiall.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P., 
Pope  Wks.  IV.  67  Warburton  . .  had,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  pleased  himself  with  the  notice  of  Inferior  wits. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  334  The  clans  which 
took  no  part  in  the  insurrection  . .  pleased  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  they  should  easily  make  their  peace  with  the 
I  conquerors. 

3.  Impersonally ',  with  formal  subject  it  (the  real 
subject  being  a  following  infinitive  or  clause,  ex- 
pressed or  understood) :  To  seem  good  to  one ;  to 
be  one's  will  or  pleasure.    (Equivalent  in  sense  to 
'will',  'choose',  'think  proper1,  etc.,  with  the 
person  as  subject :  cf.  4b.) 

Formerly  usual  in  deferential  phrases  of  address  or  request, 
as  and,  an,  if  it  please  you,  etc.,  may  it,  will  it  please  you, 
your  honour,  etc.;  ellipt.//Au*  it  (corruptly  pleaseth) you, 
etc. ;  also  (with  omission  of  it),  so  please  you,  please  yon,  and 
still  \r\pleaseyoitr  honour,  please  God,please  the  pigs,  etc. 
fa.  Const,  with  to  (<=  F.  ^  L.  dative).  Obs. 

«I3»5  Prose  Psalter  xxxix.  18  [xl.  13]  Plese  it,  Lord e,  to 
pe,  bat  bou  defende  me.  1382  WYCLIF  Esther  i.  rg  If  it 
plese  to  thee  [Vulg.  si  tibi  placet],  go  ther  out  a  maunde- 
ment.  £1434  Paston  Lett.  I.  36  Plese  it  to  Commines  of 
the  present  Parlement,  that  William  Paston.  .takyth  diverse 
fees  [etc.],  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  90  But  she  was 
paied.  as  it  plesed  to  God,  atte  the  laste. 

b.  Const,  with  simple  object  (orig.  a  dative), 
f  Please  it  you,  may  it  please  you. 

(A  following  infinitive  often  lost  its  to  in  16-1716  c.) 

1388  WYCLIF  Esther  \\.  13  If  it  pleskh  the  kyng  [1382  If  to 
the  king  it  plese,  Vulg.  siregi placet],  power  be  ;ouun  to  the 
Jewis.  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  male  regie  416  If  it  thee  lyke 
&  plese.  14*3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  249  Please  it  your  full 
wyse  discretions,  to  consider  the  matier.  ^1460  Play 
Sacram.  73  And  yt  place  yow.  1478  Paston  Lett.  III.  221 
Withouth  it  pie  yow  to  send  oon  of  yowr  men  to  me.  1503 
Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  553/1  Pleas  it  nowe  your  Highnesse.. 
to  ordeyn.  1509  in  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  433  And  hyt  pie 
your  grace . .  that  [etc.].  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  1 1.  350  Pk-aseth 
you  also  to  remember  how  many  Lords,  noble  men,  and  good 
commons,  .died  in  thoss  warres.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust. 
Wks.  J2I/2  Please  it  your  Holiness,  I  think  it  be  some 


PLEASE. 

1  gho.->t.  1591  SHAKS.  '2~vo  Cent.  i.  ii.  140  Come,  come,  wilt 
please  yuu  go '!  1594  —  Kick.  ///,  iv.  iv.  488  Pleaseth  [Qos. 
please  it]  your  Maiestie  to  giue  me  leaue,  lie  muster  vp  my 
friends.  1598  —  Merry  If.  i.  i.  275  Wil't  please  your 
worship  to  come  in,  Sir?  Ibid.  ii.  ii.  37  Not  so,  and  't 
please  your  worship.  1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass. 
ii.  vi.  (Arb.)  32  Not  a  word  more  sir  ant  please  you.  1611 
HiBLE  Acts  xv.  34  It  pleased  Silas  to  abide  there  still.  1646 

j  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  117  May  it  please  your  Grace. 
1822  E'NESS  BCNSEN  in  Hare  Life  I.  vi.  196  Wherefore  he 

;    follows  this  plan  it  has  never  pleased  him  to  explain. 

c.  With  omission  of  it\   in  ^please  you,  f  so 

,  pUase  you,  may  it  (so)  please  you  j  please  your 
honour,  please  God^  etc. 

j  -1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  72  Me  pleis  [=  pleises]  not  at 
nowder  of  bies  sulde  be  sent  bis  message.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  iv.  iii.  37  Ros.  Will  you  heare  the  letter?  Sit. 
So  please  you,  for  I  neuer  heard  it  yet.  1611  —  Cymb. 
n.  ii.  i  Into.  Who's  there?  My  woman:  Helene?  Lady. 
Please  you  Madam.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  69  An 
please  your  Honour,  there's  a  Man  below  wants  to  speak 
to  you.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  vi,  'Please 
your  honour,  he  may  be  a  robber ',  said  Michael.  1834 
LYTTON  Pompeii  n.  ii,  To-morrow  night,  please  the  gods,  we 
will  have  then  a  snug  carousal. 

4.  Passive.  To  be  pleased:  To  be  gratified,  de- 
lighted, or  agreeably  satisfied.     Const,  with. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  149  pe  pepil  was 
i-plesed  wib  his  faire  speche.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  3  Ther- 
with  he  is  both  plesud  and  payd.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  l[ij. 
19  Then  shall  thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifice  of  rightuous- 
nesse.  17x8  Free-thinker  No.  61.  40  Every  One  is  pleased 
with  such  an  Occasion  of  shewing  the  Superiority  of  his 
Understanding,  1850  MeCosH  Div.  Gcrvt.  it.  ii.  (1874)  213 
Nor  can  God  be  pleased  with  the  perverted  adoration. 

b.  with  infinitive  (or  clause),  expressing  the 
subject  of  satisfaction.  Also,  (ft)  To  have  the  will 
or  desire,  to  be  moved;  (c}  To  think  proper, 
vouchsafe,  choose;  to  have  the  kindness,  be  so 
obliging  as;  sarcastically:  to  have  the  humour. 

(This  is  the  passive  of  the  impersonal  construction  :  /  was 
pleased  to  see  =  it  pleased  me  to  see.) 

c  1400  ROM.  Rose  3008,  I  was  wel  plesed  . .  To  see  the 
botoun  fair  and  swote,  So  fresshe  spronge  out  of  the  rote. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  246  Be  pleased  then  To  pay  that 
dune  which  you  truly  owe.  1610 —  Temp.  \\\.  ii.  44  Wilt  thou 
be  pleas'd  to  hearken.. to  the  suite.  Ibid.  ill.  iv.  161  If 
you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  Cell,  And  there  repose. 
1611  BIBLE  Trans/.  Pref.  10  The  tongues  wherein  God  was 
pleased  to  speake  to  his  Church  by  his  Prophets  and 
Apostles.  —  Ps.  xl.  13  lie  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  deliuer  me. 
1680  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON  in  Hatton,  Corr.  (Camden)  239  He 
was  pleased  to  tell  mee  the  King  sayd  it  was  for  his  service. 
ci68o  BEVERIDGE  Serin.  (1729)  I.  60  To  persecute.. persons 
that  he  is  pleas'd  to  call  heriticks.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  in.  459  Pleas'd  I  am,  no  beaten  Road  to  take.  1712 
HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  424  He  was  pleas'd  to 
mention  the  Controversy  between  Dr.  Kennett  and  me. 
1759  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  405  The  governor  is 
pleased  to  doubt  our  having  such  letters  as  we  mentioned. 
1826  DISRAELI  Wv.  Grey  n.  vi,  My  dear  Sir!  you  are 
pleased  to  be  amusing  this  morning.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  IV.  xvii.  67  A  noble  and  powerful  city,  inhabited 
by  rich,  daring,  and  he  is  pleased  to  add  faithless,  citizens. 

5.  trans.  To  appease,  pacify,  satisfy.  Obs.  01  dial. 
1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  i.  3  A  maal  with  outen  wemme  he  shal 

oflre  ..  to  plese  to  hym  the  Lord  [1388  to  make  the  Lord 
plesid  to  hym,  Vulg.  adplacandutn  sibi  dominuni\.  —  Ps. 
xlviii.  8  [x\\x.  7!  He  shal  not  giue  to  God  wher  of  he  be 
plesid  [1388  to  God  his  plesyng,  Vu\%.placatione>n  suam]. 
1563  Homilies  n.  For  Gd.  Friday  n.  (1859)  420  He  could 
do  nothing  that  might  please  God's  wrath.  15*5-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  Pio,  Delictapiare,  .to  please  god  for  sinne. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pleease,  to  satisfy,  to  make  an 
equivalent.  '  I'll  pleease  you  for  't.1 

II.  6.  intr.  To  be  pleased,  to  like ;  to  have  the 
will  or  desire;  to  have  the  humour;  to  think 
proper.  (In  sense,  exactly  »  the  passive  in  4,  4  b.) 

The  history  of  this  inverted  use  of  please  (observed  first  in 
Scottish  writers)  is  obscure.  But  exactly  the  same  change 
took  place  in  the  141)1  c.  in  the  use  of  the  synonymous  verb 
LIKE,  where  the  impersonal  '  it  liked  him ',  ' him  liked  , 
became  '  he  liked '  c  1430.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that '  I  please  '  was  similarly  substituted  for  *  it  pleases  me  , 
'  me  pleases  '  (c  1440  in  3  c).  Cf.  also  Malory's  me  ought  . 
in  alliterative  Morte  Arthure  'me  aughte  ',  with  Wyclifs 
'  Y  aw^te  ',  later  '  I  ought '.  The  remarkable  thing  in  the 
case  of  please  is  that  the  sense  was  already  logically  ex- 
pressed by  the  passive  to  be  pleased  (sense  4),  and  that  the 
new  idiom  was  therefore  not  needed,  '  he  pleases '  being 
simply  =  '  it  pleases  him ',  and  '  he  is  pleased  '.  Shakspere 
uses  the  three  forms  indifferently.  Indeed,  all  the  con- 
structions of  the  vb.,  exc.  6  c,  are  richly  exemplified  in  his 
works :  see  Schmidt. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxi.  38  5pur  melody  he  pleissis 
nocht  till  heir.  1513  DOUGLAS  sErteis  ix.  vii.  5  From  Law'- 
rentum..War  horsmen  sent  to  Turnus,  for  to  se  Quhat  he 
plesyt.  1530  [seebj.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxxxiv.  [cxxxv.j 
6  What  so  euer  y8  Lorde  pleaseth,  y*  doth  he  in  heauen  & 
in  earth.  [Elsewhere  C.  has  always  'pleaseth  the  Lord  , 
which  also  stands  here  in  the  Great  Bible  and  Geneva.] 
1581  N.  BURNE  Disput.  in  Cat  ft.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  122 
Lauch  alsmekle  als  ye  pleiss.  1581  PETTIE  Gnazzos 
Civ.  Cortv.  j.  (1586)  2b,  This  your  anguish  of  mmd,  or 
melancholic,  as  you  please  to  tearme  it.  1588  GRFFNE 
Perimedes  Ep.  Ded.,  If  he  [Perimedes]  please  I  have  my 
desire.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  in.  v.  71  This  yong  maid 
might  do  her  A  shrewd  turne  if  she  pleas'd.  i6ia  Tsvo  Noble 
K.  n.  ii.  59,  I  see  two  comforts  rysing,  two  meere  blessings, 
If  the  gods  please.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  140 
They  . .  single  what  beast  they  please  to  fight  with.  1649 
HOWELL  Pre-em,  Par/.  3  The  Book  you  pleased  to  send 
me.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxvi.  138  He  may  when  h< 
pleaseth,  free  himselfe  from  that  subjection.  1660  F.  BROOKE 
tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  21  He  travels  a  foot  with  his  whole 
Court,  yet  his  Courtiers  go  as  they  please.  1665  Bovn 


PLEASE. 

Occas.  Rrfl.  iv.  xvii.  (1848)  270.  I  can  malte  her  speak  to 
me,  just  what  I  please.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  81  That 
he  will  please  to  let  me  know  all  therein.  1713  ADDISON 
Guard.  No.  160  F  7  You  may  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 
1 1800  VV.  B.  RHODES  Bomb.  Fur.  \.  (1830)  7  What  will  your 
Majesty  please  to  wear?  1885  Law  Kef.  29  Ch.  Div.  488 
The  plaintiff. .  has  a  right  to  have  the  trial  where  he  pleases. 
b.  If  (t  and,  an)  you  please  :  if  it  please  you, 
if  you  like,  if  it  is  your  will  or  pleasure :  a 
courteous  qualification  to  a  request,  the  acceptance 
of  an  offer,  etc. ;  also  (parenthetically),  a  sarcastic 
way  of  emphasizing  any  surprising  statement,  as  if 
asking  leave  to  make  it.  (So  F.  s'il  vous  plait. 
Cf.  by  your  leave  :  see  LEAVE  sb.  i.) 

Here.y0«  may  have  been  originally  dative,  as  in  3  b  {i.  e.  if 
(it)  please  you,  =  L.  si  vobis  placet,  F.  s'il  vous  plait,  Ger. 
wenn  es  Itinett  gejfftllt),  as  in  quot.  1483  in  2  ;  but  it  U  now 
taken  as  nominative  (i.  e.  if  you  are  pleased,  if  you  like, 
if  it  is  your  will  or  pleasure) :  cf.  if  he  pleases ;  if  they 
f lease,  above  (in  6);  and  'if  ye  please'  here  in  1530. 
Shakspere  has  both  if  you  be  pleased  ($}>),  and  if  you  please. 
1530  7yl  of  Brentford's  Test.  (Ballad  Soc.)  15  But  tary, 
1  pray  you  all,  Yf  ye  please.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \.  \.  50 
Let  me  say  no,  my  Liedge,  and  if  you  please.  1596  — 
Merch,  V.  I.  i.  147  If  you  please  To  shoote  another  arrow  that 
selfe  way.  1601  —  Tivel.  N.  m.  iv.  355  Pray  sir,  put 
your  sword  vp  if  you  please.  i6ax  ELSING  Debates  Ho. 
Lords  (Camden)  58,  I  wyll  goe,  and  you  please.  41653 
BINNING  Serin.  (1845)  410  Ye  need  not  be  made  miserable, 
but  if  you  please.  Mod.  Will  you  take  another  cup?  If 
you  please.  (To  child)  Say  '  If  you  please ',  and  you  shall 
have  it. 

1848  THACKERAY  in  Scribnet's  Mag.  I.  391/1, 1  heard  of 
the  father  and  son  in  the  other  regiment ..,  the  Slashers  if 
you  please,  being  carried  up  drunk  to  bed.  Mod.  He  must 
travel  first  class,  if  you  please,  like  his  betters. 

o.  Please  I  (imperative  or  optative)  was  app. 
originally  short  for  please  you  (3  c)  =  '  may  it  (or 
let  it)  please  you ' ;  but  it  is  now  usually  taken  as  = 
'Be  pleased  (imperative  of  6),  or  as  short  for  '  if 
you  please '  (6  b). 

This  use  of  please  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Shakspere,  whose  shortest  form  \splease  you  (30). 

When  parenthetical,  or  without  construction,  please  is  = 
may  it  please  you,  if  it  please  you,  if  you  please ;  e.g.  Please, 
may  I  go  out  r  May  I  come  in,  please  1  Come  here,  please  ; 
Give  me  my  hat,  please  ;  Please,  Sir,  did  you  call?  Shall 
I  ring  the  bell?  Yes,  please.  Will  you,  please,  take  a 
message  for  me  ? 

But  when  followed  by  an  infinitive,  it  is  =  Be  pleased  : 
e.g.  Please  to  excuse  my  keeping  you  waiting;  Please  to 
return  the  book  soon  ;  Please  not  to  lose  it. 

[1611  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  v.  vii.  185  Please  then  my 
Lord  to  read  this  Epistle.]  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  397 
Heav'nly  stranger,  please  to  taste  These  bounties  which  our 
Nourisher, .  .To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus'd  The 
Earth  to  yeild.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  90  Please  then 
to  take  my  place.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed (1900) 
226  '  Then  I'll  tell  the  boys. . .' '  Please  not,  old  man.1  1898 
G.  B.  SHAW  Plays\\.  You  never  can  tell  yy)  Yes,  sir.  Please, 
who  are  you  ? 

1 7.  trans.  To  be  pleased  with,  take  pleasure  in ; 
to  like.  Sc.  06s. 

1578  Ps.  li.  in  Scot.  Poems  i6M  C.  (1801)  II.  119  Gif  thou 
had  pleased  sacrifice  I  suld  have  offered  thee.  1616  J.  HAIG 
in  J.  Russell  Haigs  vi.  (1881)  139  Gif  they  pleasit  not  his 
wark  when  they  saw  it,  he  should  correct  it.  a  1665 
GUTHRIE  Chr.  Gt.  Interest  i.  viii.  (1766)  119  You  wonder 
that  any  man  should  not  please  the  device  of  salvation  by 
Christ.  1719  Wodrvw  Corr.  (1843)  II.  470,  I  please  what 
you  term  the  demy  [paper],  but  I  think  it's  thin. 

t  Please,  sb.  Sc.rare.  [f.prec.]  Pleasing,  pleasure. 

a  1550  Freiris  ofBenvih  428m  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 
299  Bot  all  thair  sport,  quhen  thay  wer  maist  at  eiss,  Vnto 
our  deme  it  wes  bot  littill  pleiss. 

Pleased  (plizd),  ///.  a.  [f.  PLEASE  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
Affected  by  feelings  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure; 
contented,  gratified,  in  good  humour;  •(•  appeased. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixxvii.  38  He  forsooth  is  merciful,  and 
pksid  [1388  merciful]  shal  be  maad  to  the  synnes  of  hem. 


i  Hen.  I-  1,  i.  n.  55  Nay  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas d  agame. 
1596  —  Merch.  V.  in.  ii.  183  Among  the  buzzing  pleased 
multitude.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  25  The  spirits  are 
refreshed,  and  in  a  pleased  temper  and  condition.  1782 
Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vin.  vii,  I  am  not  quite  pleased  with 
your  looks.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  ThuJe  vi,  A  pleased  smile 
appeared  on  her  face. 

Pleasedly  (plrzedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  pleased  manner ;  with  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  i.  8  3  (1719)  26  He  . .  that 
can  look  upon  another  Man's  Lands  evenly  and  pleasedly 
as  if  they  were  his  own.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xf. 
262  He  that  would  be  pleasedly  innocent,  must  refrain  from 
the  last  of  offence.  1867  Contemp.  Rev.  IV.  417  [She]  would 
have  lingered  pleasedly. 

Pleasedness  (ph'-zd-,  ph'zednes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  pleased ; 
pleasure,  satisfaction. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Re_fl.  (1848)  69  It  may  put  him  in  mind 

f  the  pleas'dness  and  alacrity,  with  which  a  charitable 
peison  should  set  himself  to  the  doing  of  good.  1680  BAXTER 
Calk.  Commun.  iii.  (1684)  16  Pleasedness,  and  Displeased, 
ness  are  in  the  Passions,  and  signify  Joy  and  Trouble.  1828 
I.  BAI  LANTYNE  Exam.  Hum.  li[indi\\.  ix.  323  That  pleased- 
ness,  if  it  be  in  a  considerable  degree,  is  the  very  same 
with  the  affection  of  joy  or  delight. 

tPlea-se-God,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  PLEASE  v.] 
That  pleases  God. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  iv.  ii.  Magnificence  3 
Salomon:  His  (please-God)  Choice  of  Wisdom,  wins  him 
Honor. 
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t  Plea-se-man.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PLEASE  z>.] 
One  who  tries  to  please  men,  a  man-pleaser. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  463  Some  carry-tale,  some 
please-man,  some  slight  Zanie. 

Pleaser  (ph'-zaa).  [f.  PLEASE  v.  +  -EH  L]  One 
who  or  that  which  pleases  or  aims  at  pleasing. 

1516  TINDALE  Cot.  in.  22  Not  with  eye  service  as  men 
pleasers.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.  r  iij  b,  A  bitter 
muectiue  against  Poets  and  Poesie..That  it  is  a  nurse  of 
lies,  a  pleaser  of  fooles.  165*  Artif.  Handsom.  190  A 
pleaser  of  all  men  . .  that  he  might  gaine  some.  1861  I. 
BROWN  Horn  Subs.  (1882)  308  If  it  be  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
others  pleased,  and  a  greater  to  be  the  pleaser. 

t  Plea-se-time.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PLEASE  v.] 
One  who  tries  to  please  the  time,  a  time-server. 

1606  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  Ixxxi.  341  Live  ever,  .in  this  Fore- 
head of  our  Song  by  Please-times  now  forgot. 

Fleaship  (pU'J^ip).  rare.  [f.  PLEA  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  condition  of  being  at  law ;  litigation. 

1814  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  xiii,  Peter  Peebles  and  Paul 
Plainstanes  entered  into  partnership.  . .  But . .  societal  est 
mater  discordiarum :  partnership  oft  makes  pleaship. 

Pleasing  (plrzirj),  v6l.  st.     [-IMO  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  PLEASE;  the  giving  oi 
pleasure  or  satisfaction ;  the  fact  of  being  pleased 
or  satisfied. 

^To  have  pleasing  to :  to  take  pleasure  in;  to  do  (one) 
pleasing :  to  give  pleasure  to  (obs.}. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  HI.  237  Preostes  and  Persones  bat 
plesyng  desyreb,  And  taketh  Meede  and  moneye  for 
Massen  bat  bei  syngen.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  48 
Whi  loue  ye  or  haue  more  plesinge  to  ani  man  than  to  youre 
husbonde?  Ibid.  67  To  make  her  selff  the  fayrer  to  the 
plesinge  of  the  worlde.  1596  RALEIGH  in  Four  C.  Eng. 
Lett.  (1880)  36  Preferringe  your  plesinge  before  myne  own 
desire.  1611  BIBLE  Col.  1. 10  That  yee  might  walke  worthy 
of  the  Lord  vnto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful!  in  euery  good 
worke.  1895  CLIVE  HOLLAND  Jap  Wife  (ed.  ii)  78  She  is  a 
graduate  in  the  art  of  pleasing. 

t  b.  Appeasing,  pacification,  blandishment. 

c  \$S*>  Antecrist'm  Toad  3  Treat.  Wyclifi^  peidisceyven 
be  hertis  of  innocentts  be  swet  wordis  &  plesyngis  &  ober 
feyned  signes.  1381  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  \.  47  Sacrifices  and 
plesyngis  for  to  be  don  in  the  temple  of  God.  c  1400 
Harrow.  Hell  977  (Add.  MS.)  A  lettre  bai  wrote  all  of 
plesynge. 

1 2.  One's  liking,  pleasure,  desire,  will.  Obs. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  a  Tola  pulcra  bou  art  to  my  plesynge, 
My  moder,  princes  of  paradijs.  '1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882) 
in.  1480  That  wold  I  lerne;  Ittis  my  plesyng.  15*7  Prose 
Life  St.  Brandan  (Percy  Soc.)  40  Therfore  our  Lorde  hath 
set  us  here  ..  in  full  grete  joye  and  myrtb,  after  his  plea- 
synge,  here  to  serve  hym. 

to.  A  source  of  pleasure;  an  object  of  delight. 
Obs.  rare. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Lam's  T.  613  They  moste  take  in 
pacience  at  nyght  Swiche  manere  necessaries  as  been 
plesynges  To  folk  bat  han  y  wedded  hem  with  rynges. 

f4.  =  PLEASINGNESS.  Obs. 

ijSi  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Agric.  (1622)  184  The  sweetnesse  and 
pleasing  of  idlenesse,  and  of  doing  nothing,  creepeth  into 
pursences.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  l.  i.  13  He  capers  nimbly 
in  a  Ladies  Chamber,  To  the  lasciuious  pleasing  of  a  Lute. 

Flea-sing,  ///.  a.    [f.  PLEASE  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  pleases;  that  gives  pleasure  or  satisfaction ; 
agreeable,  grateful. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  19  However  bis  ende 
comeb  beste,  is  moost  plesing  to  God.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well 
191  Plesyd  wyth  fayre  woordys  &  plesyng  speche.  1563 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  Ivi,  The  pleasyngst  meanes  boade 
not  the  luckiest  endes.  1591  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vill.  xli. 
(1612)  200  The  teares  did  wash  her  pleasing  face.  1621 
LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  327  What  is  pleasinger  then 
varietie,  or  sweeter  then  flatterie?  1701  POPE  Dryope  19 
Her  smiling  babe  (a  pleasing  charge)  she  prest  Within  her 
arms.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  o  He  has  recon- 
ciled the  pleasing  to  the  proper.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER 
Mignon  I.  25  No  longer  a  young  man,  yet  not  too  old  to 
be  pleasing  to  women. 

t  2.  Willing,  approving.  Obs.  rare. 

1651  HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  U.  81  Whereunto  Don 
John  gave  no  pleasing  ear. 

Pleasingly  (ptt-zirjli),  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

L  In  a  pleasing  manner;  so  as  to  please;  pleasantly. 

c  1400  Latifranc's  Cirnrgie  8  Be  he  trewe  . .  &  plesyng. 

lyche  here  he   hym-self  to  hys  pacientis.       1593    NASHE 


different  objects  pleasingly  arranged. 

f2.  With  pleasure;  =  PLEASANTLY  2,  PLEA- 
SEDLY. Obs. 

1-1410  Love  Bonavtni.  Mirr.  xxxiii.  62  (Gibbs  MS.) 
Oure  lord  iesu  accepted  more  plesyngly  &  preferred  J'c 
priuy  contemplacyoun  of  marye,  1591  LAMBARDB  A  rcheion. 
(1635)  89  If  one  that  hath  a  judicial!  place.,  shall  pleasingly 
heare  the  proofes  of  the  one  partie,  and  peremptorily  cut  off 
the  other.  x6xa  W.  MARTYN  Youth's  instruct.  77  Neither 
doe  you  relish  too  pleasingly  your  owne  actions.  1681 
NORRIS  Hierocles  Pref.  10  That  can  look  upon  another 
man's  Lands  evenly  and  pleasingly  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
[Cf.  PLEASEDLY,  quot.  1651.] 

Pleasingness   (pLrzinnes).     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-NESS.]    a.  Pleasing  quality ;  agreeableness,  plea- 
santness,   f  b.  Pleasedness,  pleasure  (ots.). 

a.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  55  Time.,  seeming.,  short 
..in  the  pleasingnesse  of  such  presence.  i66a  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iv.  §  2  (ed.  3)  59  The  novelty  and  pleasingness 
of  musick  and  poetry.  176.  WESLEY  Husb.  $  Wives  iii. 
Wks.  1811  IX.  62  The  Effects  of  Nuptial  Love  are  three, 
Pleasingness,  Faithfulness,  Helpfulness.  1831  L.  HUNT 


PLEASURE. 

Sir  R.  Ether  (1850)  234  Warts  and  wrinkles,  .inimical  to 
pleasingness  of  aspect. 

b.  1649  EARL  MOSM.  tr.  Senaulfs  Use  Passions  (1671) 
53  One  might  . .  see  pleasingness  take  the  same  place  in  his 
countenance,  which  Choler  had  possest. 

Pleasurabi'lity.    rare.      [f.    next  +  -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  pleasurable. 
_  1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  12  Apr.  227/1  He  ..  talks  as 
if  he  were  all  pleasurabtlity  or  dignity. 

Pleasurable  (ple-.^urab'l),  a.  [f.  PLEASUBE 
si.  +  -ABLE,  after  comfortable.] 

L  Affording,  or  capable  of  affording,  pleasure ; 
agreeable,  pleasant. 

1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Shtph.  Col.  Ep.  Ded.  (  4  These 
my  present  paynes  if  to  any  they  be  pleasurable,  or  profitable. 
1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  223  Recreating  and 
pleasurable  entertainments.  1810  D.  STEWART  Phitos.  ESI. 
in.  i.  225  When  the  mind  is  strongly  influenced,  either  by 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations.  1855  BAIN  Semes  <y  Int. 
n.  iv.  {  20  (1864)  288  Exercise  is  pleasurable  only  when  we 
are  expending  surplus  energy. 

1 2.  Devoted  to  or  engaged  in  pleasure ;  pleasure- 
seeking,  pleasure-loving.  Obs. 

»599  B.  JONSON  Ev .  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  ii,  O,  sir,  you 
are  very  pleasurable.  1618  S.  WARD  Jethro's  Justice  (1627) 
41  Idle  pleasurable  gentlemen.  1709  STEELE  Taller  Ded., 
The  manners  of  the  Pleasurable,  as  well  as  the  Busie  Part 
of  Mankind. 

Plea  surableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Plea- 
surable quality ;  pleasantness,  delightfulness. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Serm.  Isa.  i.  5  Wks.  1684 IV.  533  Could 
he  but.. espy  the  whole  sweetness  and  pleasurableness  of 
it  secretly  fet  out.  1713  M.  HENRY  Wks.  (1853)  I-  >°8  To 
screw  up  the  delights  of  sense  to  a  greater  degree  of 
pleasureableness.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  viii.  (1875)  326 
A  sympathy  with  intellectual  activity  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  inherent  pleasurableness  and  beauty. 

Pleasurably  (ple-gurabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  pleasurable  manner ;  in  or  with 
pleasure,  pleasantly,  agreeably. 


1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  Amos  vi.  i  Woe  to  those 
thatfive  securely,  and  pleasurably  in  Zion.  a  i8aa  SHELLEY 
Pun.  Death  Ess.  &  Lett.  (Camelot  ed.)  65  The  mind  . .  will 


be  painfully  or  pleasurably  affected.  1830  MACKINTOSH 
Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846!.  25  Prudence,  .teaches  that  we  can- 
not live  pleasurably  without  living  justly  and  virtuously, 
nor  live  justly  and  virtuously  without  living  pleasurably. 

t  Plea-surance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PLEASURE 
v.  +  -ANCE,  or  ?  error  for  pleasance.~\  Pleasure. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3471  Playnond  with  pytie,  no  pleasur- 
ance  at  all,  With  sykyng  &  sorow  [she]  said  on  this  wise. 

Pleasure  (ple-z,<uj,  -uj,  -aa),  sb.  Forms :  see 
below.  f^ME.  plesir,  plaisir  a.  OF.  plesir,  plaisir 
(i2th  c.  m  Littre),  =  Pr.  plazer,  Sp.  placer,  Pg. 
prater,  It.  piacere,  Com.  Romanic  substantival  use 
of  the  vb.  infin.:— L.  placlre  to  please.  By  1400, 
plesl'r  had  become  (in  prose)  pie- sir,  plf-ser,  and  its 
unstressed  ending  being  confounded  with  that  of 
words  etymologically  in  -ure,  e.  g.  measure,  it  was 
corruptly  spelt  and  pronounced  plesure,  pleasure. 
The  dialects  have  retained  more  etymological  forms 
in plcezer, plezzer  (ph'zaj,  ple'zsj).] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  4-5  plesir,  5  plesyr,  -yre,  -ire,  -ier,  -yer ; 
plaisir,  playsir,  -ire,  -yr,  -yre;  pleasir,  -ire, 
-ier,  -yr,  -er ;  pleesor ;  5-6  pleser,  -ere ;  6  plea- 
sire  ;  9  dial,  pleezer,  plezzer. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  144  Sche  scholde  thanne  afore  bis 
ye  Schewe  al  the  plesir  that  sche  mihte.  c  14*0  LYDG. 
Assemb.  Gods  197  Ye  shall  haue  all  your  plesere  \rime 
here=hear].  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  35  A  yong 
rotour,  redy  to  hir  pleasier.  1450  O.  MARGARET  in  Four  C. 
Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  8  To  be  disposed  to  our  pleasir.  c  1450 
Merlin  i  At  his  plesier.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  27  To 
the  pleeser  of  Almighty  God.  1466  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin 
(1889)  I.  322  Juncteorseverellathisplesyre.  ?r  1470  Paston 
Lett.  III.  302  Sythe  with  your  partyng,  depertyd  my 
plesyer  [rimes  desyer,  fyerj.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
vii.  xxii.  248  To  doo  hym  alle  the  pleasyr  that  I  can.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  14  For  his  solas  and  plaisir.  1481  —  Myrr. 
I.  xiii.  39  Without  his  playsir  nothyng  may  endure.  1482 
MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  289  To  the  most  pleaser  of 
God.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  &  sop  v.  x,  I  praye  the  that 
one  playsyre  thow  wylt  do  to  me.  1485  —  Chas.  Gt.  i  To 
reduce  for  his  playsyr  somme  hystoryes.  1488  Act  4 
Hen.  VII,  c.  7  §  i  At  the  Kynges  plesire.  a  1500  Flower 
£  Leaf  113  Wherof  I  had  so  inly  greet  plesyr.  c  1500 
Melusine  31  That  I  shall  euer  doo  youre  playsire.  1536 
R.  BEERLEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  34  All  fowlows  our 
owne  sensyaly  and  pleser.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Plezzer,  pleasure. 

B.  5  plaisur,   playsur,  -ure ;    5-6  plesur ; 
pleasur,  -our  (-7  Sc.);  5-7  plesure ;  5-  pleasure; 
6  plesour,   -oure,  -owre,  -ewre ;   pleasor,  St. 
pleisour,  -ure,  pleissour,  plessour,  -uir,  7  plea- 
oeur,  Sc.  pleassour,  plessor. 

£•1440  Generydes  144  For  his  plesur  trowly  ther  lakkyd 
noght.  c  1450  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  373  [He]  entrenge  in.. 
hade  his  pleasure.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfonce  vi,  For 
to  take  his  desporte  and  playsure.  1486  Certificate  in 
Surtces  Misc.  (1888)  47  God  preserve  you  to  His  pleasour. 
1:1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  50  Where  your  plaisur 
shalle  be  to  sette  vs  vnto.  1490  —  Eneydos  xxvii.  98, 
I  myghte  . .  haue  doon  wyth  theym  after  my  playsur  and 
wyll.  IS..  Sir  J.  Mandtvellc  *  Grct  Souden  75  in  Hail. 
E  P.  P  (1864)  I.  157  He  that  base  most  plesure  is  best. 
1514  BARCLAY  Cyl.  *  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xh  in, 
Now  judge,  Coridon,  if  herein  be  pleasour.  ss*9  Test. 
Etor.  (Surtees)  VI.  21  To  be  paid  at  the  pleasor  of  my  sone. 
1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Pleasure,  commodity.  cis4o  J.  Hi 


PLEASURE. 

WOOD  Wit  *  Folly  (Percy  Soc.)  16  The  sewrte  of  plesewre 
eternall.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Calech.  (1884)  7  How  we 
suld  observe  the  commandis  to  the  plesour  of  Godj  1554-9 


pleasour;  80  pleassour.     1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War^omm. 
Min.  Bk.  (1855)  35  That  they  be  baithe  comrmttit  to  warde, 
presentlie,  during  thair  plessor. 
B.  Signification. 

L  The  condition  of  consciousness  or  sensation 
induced  by  the  enjoyment  or  anticipation  of  what 
is  felt  or  viewed  as  good  or  desirable ;  enjoyment, 
delight,  gratification.  The  opposite  of  pain. 

1300  [see  A.  a).  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  Prol.  i  In  whiche 
booke  I  had  grete  playsyr.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867) 
27  Flee  pleasure,  and  pleasure  will  folowe  thee.  1801  SHAKS. 
Tivel.  N.  in.  UL  2  Since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your 
paines,  I  will  no  further  chide  you.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
i.  vi.  25  Pleasure  ..  (or  Delight)  is  the  apparence  or  sense  of 


MER°//i«k  (ed.  5)  II.  197  I  ..shall  next  proceed  to  the 
Garden  of  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden.  1732  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  n.  §14  You  admit,  therefore,  three  sorts  of  plea- 
sure : — pleasure  of  reason,  pleasure  of  imagination,  and 
pleasure  of  sense.  1756  BURKE  Sitbl.  ff  B.  i.  ij,tPain  and 

S'easure  are  simple  ideas,  incapable  of  definition.  1757 
RAY  Bard  74  Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  120  The  two  former 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  in  Paris.  1881  W.  H.  MAL- 
LOCK  Rom.  rg/A  Cent.  II.  243  Her  face  flushed  with  plea- 
sure. 1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  88  '  Pleasure  is  to  the 
mind,  what  good  food  is  to  the  stomach.'  Pleasure  is  what 
all  creatures  desire ;  pain  what  they  all  avoid. 

b.  In  unfavourable  sense:  Sensuous  enjoyment 
as  a  chief  object  of  life  or  end  in  itself.  Sometimes 
personified  as  a  female  divinity. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  v.  6  But  she  [a  widow]  that  liveth 
in  pleasure,  is  deed  even  yet  alive  [1611  is  dead  while  she 
liueth].  1710  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  in.  ii.  309  When 
we  follow  Pleasure  merely,  we  are  disgusted,  and  change 
from  one  sort  to  another.  1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  215  Men,  some 
to  Bus'ness,  some  to  Pleasure  take  ;  But  every  Woman  is  at 
heart  a  Rake.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  683 
Pleasure  and  interest  are  two  great  deceivers  we  must  warn 
men  against,  as  continually  leading  them  astray.  1784 
COWPER  Task  in.  51  Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is 
adored,  That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist  And 
wandering  eyes.  1790  BURNS  Tamo'  Shanter  59  But  plea- 
sures are  like  poppies  spread,  You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom 
is  shed.  1802  W.  CUTSPEAR  Dram.  Rights  47  Pleasure  is 


sure  the  business  of  their  lives.  Wearied  votaries  of  pleasure. 
A  life  given  up  to  pleasure. 

o.  In  strictly  physical  sense  :  The  indulgence  of 
the  appetites;  sensual  gratification. 

c  1450  [see  A.  p).  1562  Child-Marriages  75  He  wold 
have  had  his  pleasure  of  her.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xviii.  12 
Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  her  selfe,  saying,  After 
I  am  waxed  old,  shall  I  haue  pleasure,  my  lord  being  old 
also?  1725  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.,  to  C'iess  Mar 
(1887)  I.  363  Dying  as  he  had  lived,  indulging  his  pleasures. 
1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  xii,  The  vileness  which 
calls  itself  pleasure  was  paralyzed. 

d.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  pleased  or 
satisfied,  the  negation  of  which  is  displeasure 
(DISPLEASURE  i) ;  satisfaction,  approval,  rare. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  1 1.  734  [He]  was  not  the  best  pleased, 
but  pleasure  or  displeasure,  there  was  no  remedie. 

2.  With  possessive  pronoun,  or  sb.  in  possessive 
relation :  How  one  is  pleased  or  wills  in  reference 
to  any  action  contemplated ;  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  one  or  in  conformity  with  one's  wish  or 
will ;  one's  will,  desire,  choice. 

?c  1368  (i6thc.  MS.)  CHAUCER  Compl.  to  his  Lady  126  As 
is  your  most  plesure,  so  doth  by  me.  c  14*0  LYDG.  Assembly 
of  Gods  577  The  goddes  hygh  plesure  to  fulfyll,  Performe 
my  desyre.  1485  CAXTON  St.  Wenefr.  2  Whiche  . .  aroos  & 
humbly  demaunded  hym  what  was  his  playsir.  1543-4,  Act 
35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  It  is  in  the  only  pleasure  and  will  of 
almighty  God,  how  longe  his  highnes  . .  shall  lyue.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  120  When  his  good  pleasure  shall  be. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gfnt.ii.iv.  117,  I  wait  vpon  his  pleasure: 
Come  Sir  Thurio,  Goe  with  me.  1669  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  275  So  expecting  your  pleasure,  I  remaine, 
Gentlemen,  [etc. ].  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxvi.  289 
They  were  determined  not  to  submit . .  to  her  will  and 
pleasure.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  549  They 
would  submit  to  William's  authority,  and  would,  till  his 
pleasure  should  be  known,  keep  their  men  together. 

3.  That  which  gives  pleasure,  or  in  which  one 
delights  ;  a  source  or  object  of  pleasure  or  delight. 

c  1495  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  107  Therin  you  wil  do,. . 
that  may  be  plesur  to  you  &  my  contry.  15x7  TORKINGTON 
Pilgr.  (1884)  1 8  They  Caryed  with  them  Riches  and  plea- 
surs,  As  clothe  of  gold  and  Crymsyn  velvett.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  I.  xvi.  17  b,  This  place 
excelleth  all  others  in  pleasures  and  dainties.  1639  N.  N. 
tr.  DH  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  i.  n  Is  there  a  greater  plea- 
sure, then  to  be  present  at  the  birth  and  ruin  of  Empires, 
and  Monarchies?  1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct.  I.  v.  (1841) 
I.  Tor  These  are  the  very  things  your  sister  calls  the  pleasure 
of  her  life.  1858  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN  in  G.  C.  Lewis's 
Lett.  (1870)  352  Your  . .  love  of  truth  renders  this  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  pleasure. 

t  b.  A  pleasure-ground.  Obs. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  293/1  Tennements,.  .thanne  lyinge 
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nie  to  the  said  late  Lord  Herbert,  and  to  hys  plesure.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  cliv,  In  the  xxi.  yere  of  hys  reygne 
Kynge  Henry  [I]  made  y«  parke  of  Wodestoke  besyde 
Oxenforde,  with  other  plesures  to  the  same.  1633  FORD 
Broken  H.  i.  iii.  None  have  access  into  these  private  ' 
pleasures,  Except  some  near  in  Court.  [Cf.  1721  in  sense  i.] 
c.  As  name  of  a  locality. 

1666  WOOD  Life  18  June  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  80,  June  18,  M., 
Oliver  Craven,  B.A.  of  Trinity  Coll.  drowned  at  Patten's 
Pleasure.  1691  Ibid.  III.  399. 

4.  The  quality  which  gives  pleasure ;   pleasur- 
ableness. 

1:1530  Crt.  of  Love  vi,  To  her  be  all  the  pleasure  of  this 
book.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  475  The  Shining  Willow  which 
they  call  Swallow-Tall  because  of  the  Pleasure  of  the  Leaf. 
1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  §  14  Consequently  the  pleasures 
perfective  of  those  acts  are  also  different.  1869  TOZER 
Highl.  Turkey  I.  149,  [I]  realised  what  I  had  never  felt 
before— the  pleasure  of  pale  colours. 

5.  Phrases. 

t  a.  At  pleasure :  with  pleasure,  pleased.  Obs. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  294/2  The  Papistes 

(of  whom  we  speake  not  so  at  pleasure).    1398  DANIEL  Civ. 

Wars  I.  ii,  Whilst  Fraunce,  to  see  thy  spoyles,  at  pleasure 

stood ! 

b.  At  (one's)  pleasure,  at  pleasure :  as  or  when 
one  pleases ;  at  will,  at  discretion.   During  (one's) 
pleasure :  while  one  pleases. 

1441  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  44/1  Lifte  up  and  close  the  seid 
lef  att  their  pteser.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofjEsop  n.  xvii, 
I  drynke  and  etc  at  my  playsyr.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  cxv.  137,  I  shall  make  you  amendes  at  your  pleasures. 
1566  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  460  He  being  absent  at 
the  plesour  of  God.  1617  MOHYSON  Itin.  i.  8  We  had  free- 
dome  to  leaue  the  coach  at  our  pleasure.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  132,  I  am  not  able  to  do  anything 
but  at  the  Physitians  good  pleasure.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  I.  ii.  33  Draw  two  Right  Lines,  making  any  Angle  at 

Eleasure.     1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xiii,  Whom  the  . .  house- 
eeper..  huffed  about  at  her  pleasure.     iS8$Act  48.5-49  Viet. 
c.  6r  §  2  A  Secretary.. who  shall  hold  office  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure.    1883  Law  Rep.  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  360 
The  belts.,  could  be  slipped  off  the  drum.. at  pleasure. 

c.  To  do  or  f  show  (one)  (a)  pleasure :  to  per- 
form an  acceptable  service,  do  a  favour  ;  to  please, 
gratify.     (In  quot.  1685  used  ironically?) 

£1460  FOKTESCUE  Abs.  ff  Lim.  Man.  vii.  (1885)  124  Such 
as  do,  or  shall  do  to  hym  seruice,  or  ober  maner  off  plea- 
sures. 1472  Fasten  Lett.  III.  54  To  do  my  Lord  a  plesur. 
1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxiv.  27  Felix,  willynge  to  shewe  the 
Jewes  a  pleasure,  lefte  Paul  in  preson  bounde.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Coniat.  364  The  citezens  shewed  them  what 
pleasure  they  could.  1685  R.  BURTON  Eng.  Emp.  Amer. 
li.  50  One . .  who  to  do  the  Spaniards  a  pleasure  gave  them  [the 
English]  information  of  a  great  Ship  called  the  St.  Anna 
expected  from  the  Philippine  Islands, . .  which  . .  they  took 
within  a  few  days  after.  1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  2359  But 
certainly  Thou  dost  thy  friend  no  pleasure  in  the  act. 
Mod.  Do  me  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  me.  I  will  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you. 

d.  Man  (woman)  of  pleasure:  one  who  is  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure;  a  licentious 
person,  a  profligate,     f  Lady,  woman  of  pleasure : 
a  wanton,  a  courtesan  (obs.}. 

1623  WEBSTER  Duchess  of  Malft  v.  ii,  We  that  are  great 
women  of  pleasure  . .  join  the  sweet  delight  And  the  pretty 
excuse  together.  1637,  c  1645, 1708  [see  LADY  sb,  4  el  1667 
EVELYN  Diary  27  Aug.,  He  [Clarendon]  had  enemies  at 
Court,  especialy  the  buftbones  and  ladys  of  pleasure.  1673 
Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  72  These  men  of  Pleasure  (y« 
very  Pest  and  ruineof  all  Courts).  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
n.  §  3  Thus  in  our  Dialect  a  vicious  Man  is  a  Man  of  Plea- 
sure. 1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vnl.  793  A  Man  of  Pleasure  is 
a  Man  of  Pains.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  635 
Kirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse  and  ferocious  way,  a  man 
of  pleasure. 

t  e.  To  pleasure,  to  (one's)  pleasure :  so  or  such 
as  to  please ;  to  one's  liking.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  xiv.  92  There  were  brought 
hym  robes  to  his  pleasyr.  1819  KEATS  Lamia  n.  192  When 
in  an  antechamber  every  guest  Had  felt  the  cold  full 
sponge  to  pleasure  press 'd . .  upon  his  hands  and  feet. 

f.   To  take  (a)  pleasure :  to  be  pleased,  to  enjoy 
oneself,  to  delight  (in,  to  do  something,  etc.). 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Teneri  htdo,  to  take  pleasure  in  game. 
1590  MARLOWE  2nd  Pt.  TamburL  iv.  if  I  take  no  pleasure 
to  be  murderous.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cii.  14  Thy  servants 
take  pleasure  in  her  stones.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  JWw  Ace. 
E.  Ind.  I.  xix.  231  Was  drowned  . .  by  a  Pinnace's  over- 
setting, in  which  he  and  his  Lady  had  been  taking  a  Plea- 
sure on  the  Water.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II. 
iv.  211,  I  took  a  pleasure  of  informing  myself  of  his  birth. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  ty  ft.  Note-Bks.  II.  48  Were  taking 
their  pleasure  in  our  neighborhood. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  '  of  or 
for  pleasure',  as  pleasure-barge,  -car,  -cart,  -chariot, 
-dome,  -driving,  -excursion,  -farming,  -feast,  -fleet, 
-garden,  -gardener,  -horse,  -party,  -plat,  -resort, 
-traffic,  -train,  -travel,  -trip,  -vehicle,  -voyage, 
-walk;  b.  objective,  obj.  genitive,  instrumental, 
etc,  as  pleasure-hunter,  -taker,  -taking-,  pleasure- 
bound,  -feeling,  -giving,  -greedy,  -loving,  -tired, 
-trading,  -wasted,  -yielding  adjs. 

i71$Chnn.  in  A>tn.Ref.2i6/i  "Pleasure-barges,  .moored  in 
the  river.  1873  E.  BRENNAN  Witch  ofNemi  223  "Pleasure- 
bound  and  peace-inspiring  days.  1797  Hist.  Mr.  Fantom 
(Cheap  Repos.  Tracts)  8  That  multitude  of  coaches.. stages, 
"pleasure-carts  and  horses.  1865  J.  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar 
of  Fire  (1872)  69  Besides  their  war-chariots,  the  Egyptians 
possess  a  small  number  of  "pleasure-chariots.  1797  COLK- 
RIDGF.  AW'/a  Klian  2  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan  A  stately 
"pleasure-dome  decree.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  ly  Loire 
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225  Agatha.,  prepared  ..  for  her  'pleasure-excursion  to 
Nantes.  1891  KEBBEL  Old  f;  New  Eng.  Country  Life  132 
The  age  of  "pleasure-farming—  of  work  and  play  combined 
.  .  is  gone  for  ever.  1890  DONISTHORPE  Individualism  xi.  378 
A  larger  sum-total  of  'pleasure-feeling  sentient  beings.  1890 
Nature  4  Sept.,  Electric  coaling-stations  for  the  river 
•pleasure-fleet.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardtning 
(title-p.)  Fine  Gardens,  commonly  called  "Pleasure-Gardens. 
'779  J-  HEADER  (title)  The  Planter's  Guide  :  or  "Pleasure 
Gardener's  Companion.  1824  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  Gill- 
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can  evolve  only  on  condition  that  pleasure-giving  acts  are 
life-sustaining  acts.  1860  ADLER  FaurieFs  Prov.  Poetry  xii. 
263  Corrupt  and  "pleasure-greedy  set  of  men.  1817  f  .  L. 
PEACOCK  Melincourt  (1875)  211  The  keeping  of  •pleasure- 
horses.  1850  ROBERTSON  Sen*.  Ser.  in.  ii.  (1872)  24  The 
mere  giddy  "pleasure-hunter  of  the  hour.  1818  LADY 
MORGAN  Aulooiog.  (1859)  94  We  were  all  young,  enter- 
prising, and  *pleasure-loving.  1873  LELAND  Egyft.  Sketch- 
Bk.  21  The  Afreet  chose  the  season  of  the  Equinoctial  for 
their  "pleasure-party.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  A  ur.  Leigh  vi. 
699  It  is  not  wholesome  for  these  "pleasure-plats  To  be  so 
early  watered  by  our  brine.  1891  E.  K.mcL*.Kf.  Australian 
at  H.  64  The  children  are  taken  to  some  "pleasure  resort. 
1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  \.  438  "Pleasure-seekers  at  six- 
pence per  head.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wieland's  Oberon  (1826) 
II.  24  Amanda  scarce  believes  her  "pleasure  -sparkling  eye. 
1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  34  Strange  sight- 
seers, and  uproarious  "pleasure-takers.  18*7  MOIR  Conta- 
dina  iv,  Beside  thee  sleep  or  play  Thy  loveliest  children, 
"pleasure-tired,  in  the  blue  light  of  day.  1805  Mod.  London 
458  It  is  by  no  means  so  prolific  in  its  raree  shews  as  the 
"pleasure-trading  Paris.  1861  Times  22  Aug.,  The  "plea- 
sure traffic  was  materially  deranged  .  .  by  the  cheerless 
weather.  1871  HOWELLS  Wedd.  Journ.  (1892)  163  The 
season  of  "pleasure-travel.  1763  SMOLLETT  Trav.  (1766)  I. 
x.  161  The  ground  is  agreeably  laid  out  in  "pleasure-walks, 
for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  1879  H.  SPENCER 
Data  of  Ethics  xiii.  §  89.  334  The  sum  of  pleasures,  or  of 
"pleasure-yielding  things. 

Pleasure  (ple-3'oi,  -iu,  -si),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  pleasure  to  ;  to  please,  gratify. 
c  1559  R.  HALL  Life  Fisher  If.  34  b,  He  ment  to  give  defini- 

tive sentence  against  her  to  pleasure  the  kmge  withall. 
1563  Homilies  H.  Almsdeeds  i.  (1859)  3?7  lHel  ls  both  able 
to  pleasure  and  displeasure  us.  165*  CULPEPPER  Eng. 
Physic.  9  All  Apples  .  .  pleasure  the  stomach  by  their  cool- 
ness. 1764  FOOTE  Patron  n.  i,  I  am  no  churl,  I  love  to 
pleasure  my  friends.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vi,  The  wall 
must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed,  To  pleasure  his  dainty 
whim.  1893  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags  xiii,  '  Walter, 
will  you  not  pleasure  us  with  your  company  to-night? 

t  b.  reft.  To  take  one's  pleasure.     Obs. 
a  1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  Q.  Corinth  in.  i,  One  that  hath  As 
people  say,  in  forraigne  pleasur'd  him. 

2.  intr.  To  take  pleasure,  to  delight.    Const,  in, 
or  to  with  infin. 

1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  172  Surely 
his  predecessours  plesured  moche  in  odoryferous  savours. 
1581  RICHE  Farewell  (Shaks.  Soc.)  28  The  Duke  greately 
pleasuryng  to  heare  the  pretie  aunswere  of  the  child*, 
replied  in  this  wise.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  557 
What  others  gloryed  and  pleasured  in,  tortured  her.  a  1810 
TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  79  Brutes  are  but  brutes,  let  men 
be  men,  Nor  pleasure  in  cock-fighting.  1881  LD.  COLERIDGE 
in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Feb.  234  There  are  some  sports  which 
appear  to  me  so  cruel  and  so  unmanly,  that  I  wonder  very 
much  how  any  one  can  pleasure  in  them. 

b.  colloq.  To  go  out  for  pleasure,  take  a  holiday: 
chiefly  in  vbl.  sb.  PLEASURING. 

Hence  Plea'sured  ppl.  a.,  filled  with  pleasure. 

1606  J.  CARPENTER  Solomon's  Solace  xiv.  60  Though 
a  man  bee  neuer  so  rich,..  and  pleasured  in  this  life:  yet 
shall  he  not  carry  away  any  of  those  riches.  1813  1  .  BUSBY 
Lncrctms  H.  441  Milk  kindly  greets  The  pleasured  palate 
with  nutritious  sweets. 

Plea'Snre-boat.  A  boat  constructed  or  used 
for  pleasure,  as  distinguished  from  one  for  business. 
So  Plea-sure-boa'ting'  sb.  and  a. 

1661  PEPYS  Diary  16  Apr.,  We  went  on  board  the  King  s 
pleasure  boat.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  75 
Gondolas  and  Pleasure-Boats.  1817  J.  EVANS  Excurs. 
Windsor,  etc.  398  Having  embarked  in  a  neat  Pleasure-boat. 
1891  Pall  MallG.  28  July  3/1  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the 
interests  of  pleasure-boating  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Pleasureful  (ple^iuful),  a.  [f.  PLEASURE 
sb.  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  or  fraught  with  pleasure  ; 
pleasing,  delightful. 

1553  GEIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  H.  (1558)  «»  For  so  ra?h' 
nesse  be  auoyded,  liberalitie  is  very  pleasurefull.  1617 
ABP.  ABBOT  Descr.  World  (1634)  113  Reputed  alwayes  very 
commodious  and  pleasureful  Countrey.  1802  MKS.  KAD- 
CLIFFE  Gaston  de  Blondeville  Posth.  Wks.  1826  I.  95  "  was 
a  pleasureful  sight,  to  behold  that  vision  of  light.  1004 
J.  SHARMAN  Hist.  Swearing  iii.  39  The  habit  owes  its  .. 
source  of  delight  to  some  soothing  and  pleasureful  quahtie: 

Flea'STire-ground.  A  ground  or  piece  of  land 
laid  out  and  ornamented  for  purposes  of  pleasure 
or  amusement,  or  naturally  adapted  to  such  use. 

1768  HOLDSWORTH  On  Virgil  200  The  Romans  seem,  .to 
have  used  the  word  Tempe,  as  the  Greeks  did  n«pa5furoi  .  . 
foi  any  very  pleasing  place;  or  pleasure-grounds,  as  our 
gardeners  of  late  call  them.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  f-ng. 
xii.  III.  242  A  beautiful  pleasure-ground,  situated  ona 
woody  promontory  which  overlooks  Lough  Erne.  1J~° 
W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  101  Isn't  it  grand—  a  park  of  this 
size  ?  It's  fully  fifty  acres,  and  all  pleasure-ground,  too  I 

Plea-surehood.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PLEASURE  sb.  + 
-HOOD.]  The  condition  of  living  in  or  for  pleasure. 

1841  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  39  That  words  may 
flourish  Of  which  mine  enemy  would  spoil  me,  using 
pleasurehood  to  foil  me  ! 
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Flea  sure-house,  [f.  PLEASURE  sb.  +  HOTJSE  : 
cf.  Gcr.  lusthaus.]  A  house  used  for  purposes  of 
pleasure  or  recreation  ;  a  summer-house. 

1688  Land.  Gas.  No.  3376/3  The  Elector  being  lodged  in 
the  Pleasure-house  without  the  Town,  which  was  purposely 
built  for  Sultan  Mahomet.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  Italy 
III.  325  Fiorenzola,  where  the  great  duke  has  a  pleasure- 
house.  1830  TKNNYSON  Pal.  Art  i,  I  built  my  soul  a  lordly 
pleasure-house,  Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 

Fleasureless  (plc'soiles).     [f.  PLEASURE  sb. 

+  -LESS.]     Devoid  of  pleasure ;  joyless. 

1814  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  254  He  might  have 
become  penitent,  and  deplored  the  enormity  of  his  pleasure- 
less  vices,  a  1851  Mom  Chr.  Musings  vi,  I  told  how  life  all 
pleasureless  would  be.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middtttn,  Ixxix, 
He  himself  was  sliding  into  that  pleasureless  yielding  to 
the  small  solicitations  of  circumstance. 

Hence  Flea-surelessly  adv. 

1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  II.  35,  I  wander  object- 
lessly,  pleasurelessly  about  with  Vick. 

Plea-aurement.  rare.  [f.  PLEASUBE  v.  + 
-MENT.]  Indulgence  in  pleasure;  taking  of  enjoy- 
ment; =  PLEASURING  2. 

1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  vui.  iii,  I.  .have  your  royal  inter- 
ests too  much  at  heart  to  while  an  hour  in  my  pleasurement. 

Flea-surermMiger.  [See  MONGER.]  One 
who  makes  pleasure  nis  business. 

1616  W.  FORDE  Serttt.,  etc.  47  As  did  those  pleasure- 
mungers,  who,  though  they  lived,  [etc.].  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  396  The  Power-mongers,  Wealth -mongers,  and 
Pleasure-mongers  of  the  World.  1888  Av/0»(Mass.)  Jmt. 
23  June  6/3  The  youthful  pleasuremonger  has  lived  on 
excitement  all  winter.. and  cannot  settle  down. 

Fleasurer  (ple-gurai).    [f.  PLEASURE  sb.  or  v. 

+  -ER  l.j     A  pleasure-seeker ;  a  holiday-maker. 

1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  182  These  pleasurers 
[earn]  their  enjoyments,  .by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  1836 
DICKENS  Sk.  Box,  Loud.  Recreations,  Let  us  turn  now  to 
another  portion  of  the  London  population,  .we  mean  the 
Sunday  pleasurers.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  $  Ins.  xxu. 
Parties  of  pleasurers  returning  from  their  day's  excursions. 

Flea'sure-see:ker.  One  who  seeks  pleasure; 
spec,  a  holiday-maker. 

185*  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  X7  Select  parties  of 
plea sure-and -oyster  seekers  may  be  seen  proceeding  by 
water  or  land.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  v.  vi,  Coaches, 
choked  full  witb  pleasure -seekers  from  Port  Erin. 

So  Flea-sure-see'kinff  sb.  and  a. 

1888  BARBIE  Wlten  a  Man's  Single  xv,  Dowton's  whole 
existence  has  been  devoted  to  pleasure -seeking.  1806  MRS. 
CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother  12  That  lady  watched  the 
pleasure -seeking  vagaries  of  her  charge,  with  a  painful  and 
discriminating  interest. 

Pleasuring  (ple^urirj),  vbl.  sb.  [See  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PLEASURE. 

1.  The  giving  of  pleasure;  pleasing,  delectation. 
«57S  CHURCHYARD  Chifyes  (1817)  34  [To  write]  for  passing 

of  the  time,  and  pleasuring  of  his  friends.  1897  GUNTEK 
Ballyho  Bey  iii.  41  She  is  a  sybarite  in  the  pleasuring  of  her 
senses. 

2.  The   taking   of  pleasure;    pleasure-seeking; 
going  on  a  pleasure  excursion  ;  taking  a  holiday. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal,  xxxvi.  133  When  all  things  fit  for 
loues  sweet  pleasuring  Inuited  him  to  reape  a  Louers  blisse. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  xln.  375  A  little  trim 
vessel,  which  shall  sail  a  pleasuring  backward  and  forward 
to  Portsmouth.  1835  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II.  Superann.  Man, 
Expressing  the  hollowness  of  a  day's  pleasuring.  1869 
Miss  MULOCK  Worrtati's  KingcL  III.  218  Who  refused,  year 
after  year,  to  take  her  autumn  pleasuring ..  because  her 
husband  would  only  have  to  work  the  harder  for  it 

3.  attrib.,  designating  things  designed  for,  used 
for,  or  devoted  to  pleasure. 

1869  Daily  News  16  July,  Nor  is  this  practice,  .confined 
(o  pleasuring  vans.  1873  U.  S.  Statutes  XVII.  32  A  public 
park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people.  1895  IVestm.Gas.  g  Nov.  3/2  A  pleasuring  tour 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  States. 

Fleasurist  (ple^urist).  [f.  PLEASURE  sb.  + 
-IST.]  a.  A  devotee  of  pleasure,  a  voluptuary. 
b.  A  pleasure-seeker. 

168*  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  23  The  Delights 
wherein  mere  Pleasurists  place  their  Paradise.  1851 
F.  WALVOLE  Ansayrii  II.  326  Pilgrims  and  pleasurists  from 
all  nations.  1855  ZIMMERMAN  Solitude  II.  i.  240  The 
wearied  pleasurist ..  flies  to  scenes  of  public  gaiety. 

Plea'suroua,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
Characterized  by  pleasure ;  joyous ;  voluptuous. 

1839  BAILEY  Festns  xvi.  (1852)  182  Begin  we,  then,  our  sweet 
and  pleasurous  sway. 

Pleat  (plrt),  sb.  Also  5  plete,  6-7  pleate. 
[A  collateral  form  of  PLAIT  sb.  (app.  akin  to  the 
0  forms  there) :  cf.  OF.  plet  a  fold  (in  Godef.). 

1  his  form  of  the  sb.  appears  to  have  become  obsolete 
in  the  i^thc. ;  it  is  absent  from  the  lyth,  i8th,  and  early 
i9th  c.  dictionaries,  and  reappears  only  in  those  of  the  late 
lath  c.  (e.g.,  Annandale's  Ogilvie,  Cassell)  with  a  cross- 
reference  to  Plait.  But  as  a  spoken  word  it  was  in  use 
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pleates  on  pleates  the!  pleated  are,  u  thicke  as  pleates  m»ie 
lye.  1615  PURCHAS  Pilfrims  II.  ix.  xix.  1658  They  cartie  it 
.  alwaies  about  in  the  pleats  of  their  Girdle.  1681  W. 
ROBERTSON  Pkraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  617  A  fold  or  pleat, />/<<:». 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  19.4/1  Doctor  John  Bridgman 
late  Bishop  of  Chester,  .wore  hjs  Bishops  Hat  all  covered 
j  in  pleats  with  Taffaty,  from  whence  he  was  vulgarly  termed 
John  with  the  Taffaty  Hat.  1883  [see  Box  sff  34].  1884 
G.  ALLEN  Philistia  I.  49  The  peacock-blue  [dress)  with  the 
satin  box-pleats.  1887  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel 
(1802)  28  A  snowy  skirt,  all  frill  and  pleat. 
j  jfa-  '.m  SHAKS.  Lucr.  93  Hiding  base  sin  in  pleats  of 
Maiestle.  1901  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  178  The  water 
.  .forms  a  ripple  above  each  ridge  ;  and  from  the  everlasting 
throb  of  these  pleats  of  running  water  the  sunlight  flashes 
as  if  from  a  moving  river  of  diamonds, 
t  2.  A  plait  of  hair  or  cord :  =  PLAIT  si.  i. 
Obs.  (or  1 dial.) 

'49S  Trevisa's  Earth,  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixvi.  183  The  pletes 

\Bodley  MS.  ^1450  plettes]  of  wymmens  heer  ben  knytte 

and  bounde  wyth  laces.    1605  DRAYTON  Man   in  Sloone 

'    77  Her  Hayre  tuck'd  up  in  many  a  curious  pleate.    1613 

I    W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Fast.  n.  v,  She  pinckes  the  hayre,  and 

working  them  in  pleat  [etc.] 

Hence  Flea'tless  a.,  without  pleats,  unpleated. 
1898  Blackw.  Mar.  Jan.  28/1  Tartans  with  . .  pleatless 
kilts  on  them.    1898  \vestm.  Caz.  ii  Nov.  2/2  The  upper 
skirt  ..with  its  circular  cut,  fitting  pleatless  round  the  hips. 
Pleat  (pl«l),  v.    Also  4-6  plete,  (4  pleit).    [A 
collateral  form  of  PLAIT  v.  (app.  akin  to  the  ft  forms 
J   there),  going  with  PLEAT  sb. 

Like  the  sb.  PLEAT,  the   vb.  appears  to  have  become 

practically  obs.  by  1700,  after  which  the  only  examples  are 

dialectal  in  sense  2,  till  late  in  the  loth  c.,  in  which  the  vb., 

like  the  sb.,  has  been  restored  in  sense  i.    Like  the  sb., 

it  was  certainly  much  earlier  in  spoken  use  in  this  sense, 

|    and  although  ignored  in  the  dictionaries  may  have  been 

i    current  from  the  i7th  c.  onward.] 

1.  trans.  To  fold  (cloth,  etc.);  now  «/.  to  gather 
(loose  or  flowing  drapery)  into  pleats  or  regular 
folds  fixed  in  position  at  the  edge ;  =  PLAIT  v.  I. 
i3«a  LANGL,  P.  PI.  A.  v.  126,  I  . .  Brochede  hem  with 
a  pak-neelde  and  pletede  [v. r.  pleit;  B.  plaited,  playte, 
plytyd,  plyghted]  hem  togedre.  1547  BOORDE  Introd. 
Knowl.  ix.  (1870)  149  Theyr  mantles  of  say,  gadryd  &  pleted 
mouch  like  after  nonnes  fashyon.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop. 
Kingd.  n.  26  A  linnen  vesture  wondrous  white,  and  pleated 
here  and  there.  i«3a  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena 
52  A  gown  . .  pleated  and  crisped  about  the  necke.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvenot's  Trav.  n.  92  The  sleeves  ..  are 
much  longer,  and  therefore  they  pleat  them  that  they  may 
not  hang  over  the  Wrists.  1864  WEBSTER,  Pleat,  to  plait 
or  double  in  narrow  folds.  See  Plait.  1879  SALA  Paris 
herself  again  (1880)  II.  xii.  181  A  pretty  young  Dutch- 
woman wno  could  not  pleat  her.,  ruff  to  her  satisfaction. 


. 

only  asserted  itself,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  iglhc.  has 
caused  the  restoration  of  the  spelling  pleat  in  sense  i.J 

i.  A  fold  of  cloth  or  drapery;  now  esp.  one  of 
a  series  of  folds  by  which  the  edge  of  a  skirt  or 
other  loose  drapery  is  regularly  and  symmetrically 
taken  in,  so  as  to  be  attached  to  a  band  or  the 
like,  while  the  unattached  part  hangs  full ;  = 
PLAIT  sb.  \.  Box-pleat :  see  Box  j*.2  34. 

1581  DERRICKS  Image  Irtl.  II.  Eiij  b,  Their  shirtes.. With 


message :  now  pleat  it  up  carefully  again.  1900  DOYLE  Gt. 
Boer  War  xv.  253  The  ground  in  front  of  him  was  pleated 
into  long  folds. 

2.  To  plait  (hair,  a  garland,  etc.) :  —  PIAIT 
v.  t.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  284/1  To  Plete,  jutricare, ..plectere. 
WS-fS  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (Parker  Soc.)  310  The  hair, 
which  Defore  had  been  . .  coloured,  pleated,  and  bordered. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ii,  The  Triumphal  .. 
Crowns . .  were  pleated  after  this  order.  £1704  PRIOR  Henry 
<&*  Emma  606  I'll  weave  Her  Garlands;  and  I'llpleat  Her 
Hair.  1897  CALDER  Poems  (Berwicksh.)  91  (E.  D.  D.)  We 
pleated  wreaths  o'  varied  hues,  to  bind  our  lassie's  hair.  (In 
dialects  from  Cumbld.  to  K.  Yorksh. :  see  E.  D.  D.) 

Hence  Plea-ted  ///.  a. ;  Plea-ting  vbl.  sb. 

Accordion-pleated,  pleated  (by  machinery)  with  very  fine 
equal  single  pleats ;  knife-bleated,  pleated  by  hand  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife  (or  by  a  machine  producing  the  same 
result). 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  284/1  Pletyd,  jntricatus,  jnvolutus. 
Ibid.,  A  Pletynge,  jntricatura.  i<o«  [see  i,  jtg.}.  1881 
Truth  19  May  686/2  The  train  is  of  pleated  sky-blue  satin. 
1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  52/2  A  greyhound's  stomach 
almost  equals  an  accordian  pleated  skirt  in  expansiveness. 
1904  Daily  Chron.  23  Sept.  8/3  Pipings,  and  pleatings  of 
velvet.  1005  Ibid.  29  May  8/s  In  the  case  of  a  linen  gown 
. .  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  without  the  knife-pleated  frills. 

Pleat,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PLEAD  •».  Pleay,  obs. f.  PLAY 
sb.  Pleaze,  obs.  irreg.  f.  PLACE  st. 

Fleb  (pleb).  slang.  [Abbreviation  of  plebeian.'] 
A  plebeian,  one  of  the  common  people  or  lower 
classes:  spec,  (a)  See  quot.  1902  ;  (b)  =  PLEBE  2 

1865  MRS.  NEWBY  Common  Sense  (1866)  II.  ii.  23  The 
well-dressed  boy,  who  was  so  unlike  a  pleb.  1878  P. 
ROBINSON  In  Indian  Card.  n.  82  The  muggur  [broad- 
snouted  crocodile]  is  a  gross  pleb,  and  his  features  stamp 
him  low-born.  1883  W.  BLAIKIE  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Nov. 
908/1  At  West  Point,  no  matter  how  stooped  the  entering 
pleb,  he  is  soon  taught  to  carry  himself.. erect  igoa  FAR- 
MER &  HENLEY  Slang,  Pleb...  (Westminster  School).— A 
tradesman's  son. 

t  Ple-bal,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  L.  pUb-s  (see 
PLEBS)  +  -AL.]  Plebeian. 

t«o6  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.lxxxv.  352  And  former  Popu- 
larity, whereto  Ambition  weads.  Hath  furnisht  him  of  pie- 
bale  Friends,  a  Beast  of  many  heads. 

t  Pie-ban.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  me&.'L.pletan-us, 
f.  plibs,  plebis  diocese,  parish,  parish  church  (Da 
Cange).  So  QR.plebain  (Valenciennes,  1347),  It. 
piovano  rural  dean.]  A  rural  dean. 

1481  Peebles  Charters  (1872)  188  Chaplanis  and  serwandis 
at  the  paroche  alter,  in  Sant  Andros  kyrk,  as  pleban  and 
curat  of  the  parochanaris.  Ibid.  i8oThesaidGy!berl..con- 
stitut..the  saidis  plebane  curat  and  chaplnnis  and  tbair 
successoris..to  be  kepparis  to  the  archidenis  place.  [1706 
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;  PniLurs,  Plebanus,  a  Rural  Dean,  so  call'd  became  the 
Deaneries  were  commonly  united  to  the  Plebani«,  or  chief 
Mother-Churches  within  a  particular  District.] 

II  Plebania  (pl«V-nia).  [med.L.,  f.  pllbanus 
PLEBAN.]  (See  quots.)  Hence  t  Pleba-nlwi  in 
same  sense. 

1631  WEEVC>  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  180  Quest ionksse  these 
Plebanians  were  like  our  side-wasted  Parishes  in  Lanchi- 
shire,  whose  extensure  U  so  large,  that,  .one  of  those  Parish 
Churches  hath  fourteene  Chappels  of  ease ..  within ..  her 
limits.  1706  PHILLIPS,  PUbania  or  PUianala  Ecclltia,  (in 
old  Latin  Records)  a  Mother-Church,  which  has  one  or  more 
subordinate  Chappels.  1901  W.  S.  CROCKETT  Scott  Country 
\  xii.  247  It  was  the  plebania  or  mother-church  of  the  district. 

Ple'bbish.o.  slang,  [f.  PLEB  +  -ISH  I.]  Of  ple- 
beian character ;  caddish.  Hence  Ple-bbishnen. 

1860  MAYNE  REID  Wild  Huntress  xxxii.  It  [Mormonism] 
appeals  neither  to  reason  nor  romance.  1  he  one  is  insulted 
by  the  very  sballowness  of  its  chicanery,  while  its  rank 
pletbishntss  disgusts  the  other. 

Flebe  (pl/b).     [In  sense  I  app.  a.  F.  plibe  (in 
Hfac.f>lebe),a.A.'L,.plib-s,plibem:  see  PLEBS.    In 
sense  2  app.  shortened  from  PLEBEIAN  :  cf.  PLEB.] 
tl.  The  Roman  Plebs;  by  extension,  the  com- 
j   monalty  of  any  other  nation.  Obs. 

t6i«  HEVWOOD  Apol.  /or  Actors  n.  35  All  other  roomes 

were  free  for  the  plebe  or  multitude.      16x4  SYLVESTER 

:    Bethulia's  Rescue  in.  391  But  still  the  Plebe,  with  thirst 

and  fury  prest,  Thus  roaring,  raving,  "gainst  their  Chiefs 

contest.     1635  HKYWOOD  Hieranh.  vi.  Dial.  363  The  Plebe 

with   the  motion  seem'd  content,  Proserpine  smil'd  and 

j    Cerb'rus  howl'd  consent. 

2.  U.S.  colloq.    A  member  of  the  lowest  class  at 
a  military  or  naval  academy;   a  newly  entered 
i    cadet,  a  freshman.     Also  PLEB. 

1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  ii,  You  could  see  a  squad  of 

1  plebes  '  drilling.    1896  Peterson  Mag.  VI.  266/2  Although 

he  was  only  a  'plebe',  as  the  newly  entered  cadet  was 

j    termed,  even  the  hazers  respected  the  native  dignity  and 

modesty  that  marked  his  demeanor. 

b.  Comb.  Plebeskin  (  U.  S.  slang)  civilian  dress. 

1888  New  York  World  22  July  (Farmer),  West  Point, 

N.  Y.,  July  21.    The  fourth  class  entered  camp  on  Monday, 

but  are  still  wearing  their  plebeskins.    They  will  don  their 

dress  coats  the  first  week  in  August,  when  they  enter  the 

(    battalion. 

t  Plebe-iall,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  plibei-us 
(see  next)  +  -AL.]  =  PLEBEIAN  a. 

1594  T.  BEDINOFIELD  tr.  MachiavelKs  Florentine  Hist. 
t'595)  77  We  will  call  the  one  populer,  the  other  plebeiall. 

Plebeian  (plibrian),  sb.  and  a.    Forms :  6  Sc. 

plebeane,  6-7  -eyan,  6-9  -ian,  7  -ean,  6-  -elan. 

!    [f.   L.  plibei-us  belonging  to  the  PLEBS  +  -AN; 

j    cf.  F.  plibiien  (I4th  c.)    By  Shakspere  sometimes 

stressed  pie-bean] 

A.  sb.  a.  A  member  of  the  Plebs  of  ancient 
Rome ;  a  Roman  commoner,  as  opposed  to  the 
patricians,  senators,  and  knights. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Liny  iv.  ii.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  57  Na  plebeane 
will  tak  be  dochter  of  ane  patriciane  but  hir  consent.     1557 
NORTH  Guevara's  Diall  Pr.  (1582)  33  She  was  none  of  the 
|    Senatours  wiues,  but  a  Plebeian,  as  much  to  say  as  a  craftes 
|    woman,  and  no  gentlemans  daughter  borne.    1607  SHAKS. 
'.    Cor.  i.  ix.  7  The  dull  Tribunes,  That  with  the  fubtie  Pie- 
beans,  hate  thine  Honors.     1781  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  f.  xvii.  II. 
29  The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be 
found  in  any  age  or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians, 
as  it  was  established  in  the  first  age  of  the  Roman  republic. 
1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Euif.  i.  I.  8  The  patricians  and  ple- 
beians of  Rome  represent,  at  this  early  period,  two  races  of 
different  origin. 

b.  In  general,  A  person  not  of  noble  or  privileged 
rank,  one  of  the  common  people,  a  commoner. 

a  2586  SIDNEY  Wans te ad  Play  in  Arcadia,  etc.  (1629*  619 
Hath  not  the  pulchritude  of  my  venues  protected  me  from 
the  contaminating  hands  of  these  Plebeians?  1611  COTGR., 
Roturier,  a  Yeoman,  or  Plebeyan  ;..any  lay  man  that  is  no 
Gentleman,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith.  iv.  (1691)  80  Whether 
the  Plebeians  of  England  (for  they  constitute  the  Bulk  of 
any  Nation)  do  not  spend  a  sixth  part  more  than  the 
Plebeians  of  France?  179*  BURKE  Let.  to  Sir  H.  Lan- 
grishe  13  The  nobles  have  the  monopoly  of  honour.  The 
plebeians  a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth. 
1888  BRYCE  After.  Comrmv.  II.  Iviii.  408  In  some  cantons 
[in  Switzerland]  the  old  families  have  so  completely  with- 
drawn., from  public  office,  .that  it  would  be  assumed  that  a 
politician  was  necessarily  a  plebeian. 
o.  Jig.  In  various  depreciatory  applications. 
1668  H.  MORE  Dm.  Dial.  n.  xiv.  (1713)  133  If  the  Philoso- 
phers themselves  be  such  fools,  what  are  the  Plebeians? 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  II.  234  What  plebeian  base  soe'er  he 
heard.  1835  LYTTON  Rienxi  n.  iy,  To  the  brave,  there  is 
but  one  son  of  plebeian,  and  that  is  the  coward. 

B.  adj.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Plebs ;  that  was  a  plebeian. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pitas.  I.  15  To  what  purpose  be  the 
plebeian  magistrates  ordained  ?  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  4 
ft.  IsL  I.  51  His  plebeian  colleague  Decius  Mus  ..  crowned 
a  worthy  fife  by  devoting  himself  to  death  for  the  state  in 
conformity  with  a  national  superstition.  1874  BANCROFT 
Footpr.  Time  i.  88  Rutilius,  the  first  plebeian  dictator  at 
Rome. 

b.  Of  low  birth  or  rank ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
common  people ;  belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  commons  or  populace  ;  popular. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordoii  (1602)  301  Priuale  person  or 
plebian  multitude.  ri6ao  MORYSON  I  tin.  tv._v.  iii.  (1903)  477 
Selling  vp  maypooles,  daunsing  the  morris  with  hobby 
horses,  . .  and  like  Plebean  sportes.  1641  MILTON  Refcrm. 
i.  Wk*.  1851  III.  23  The  Prelates.. comming  from  a  meant, 
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and  Plebeyan  Life  on  a  sudden  to  be  Lords  of  stately 
Palaces.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  394  The  Plebean 
Women  walk  without  Doors.  1795  BURKE  Let.  to  ft.  Burke 
Wks.  1842  II.  458  To  cut  off  (perhaps)  three  millions  of 
plebeian  subjects  ..  from  all  connexion  with  the  popular 
representation  of  the  kingdom.  1886  RUSKIN  Prstlenta.  I. 
vi.  178  For  the  abashing  of  plebeian  beholders.  _ 

C.  Having  qualities,  mental  or  physical,  attri- 
buted to  the  lower  classes ;  commonplace,  undistin- 
guished ;  vulgar  or  vulgar-looking,  low,  ill-bred, 
coarse,  mean,  base ;  ignoble.  Also/^-. 

1615  Vol.  Welshm.  (1663)  Bj,  For  to  Plebean  wits,  it  is 
as  good  As  to  be  silent,  as  not  understood.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  n.  xxxi.  192  That  Prayers  and  Thanksgiving,  be 
made  in  Words  and  Phrases,  not  sudden,  nor  light,  nor 
Plebeian.  1676  DRVDEN  Aurengz.  \.  i.  2472  A  Queen,  and 
own  a  base  Plebean  Mind.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxi, 
An  important  gentleman,  .of  rather  plebeian  countenance. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  vii,  Their  dress  implied  pretensions 
to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  but,  poor  things  !  they  were  very 
plebeian  in  soul.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  xi, 
There  are  certain  patches  of  ground,  which.  .Nature,  .has 
covered  with  hungry  plebeian  growths  [of  weeds]. 

Hence  Plebe-ianly  adv. ;  Plebe'ianness. 


Kings  who  walk  about  witn  umbrellas  unaer  rneir  arms, 
prepared  to  be  plebeianly  rained  upon,  instead  of  royally 
reigning.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  513  While  I  have 
a  voice,  sir,  I  will  uplift  it  against  such  low-bred  vulgarity 
and  plebeianness. 

Plebe-iance.  rare.  [Irreg.  f.  L.  plebei-us 
PLEBEIAN  +  -ANCE.]  Plebeian  condition  or  action. 

i6ai  Summary  Du  Bartas  To  Rdr.,  Hauing  extinguished 
all  the  distinctions  betwixt  Nobilitie  and  Plebeiance.  1896 
Godfy's  Mag.  (U.S.)  Apr.  363/1  Such  amazing  verisimili- 
tude, and  such  fascinating  plebeiance,  that  the  audience 
takes  her  into  its  heart  of  hearts. 

Flebe'ianism.  [f-  PLEBEIAN  +  -ISM.  So  F. 
pUbfianisme  (Babceuf,  01796).]  Plebeian  char- 
acter or  style. 

1775  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  IV.  230  The  young  fellow 
was  dressed  very  genteelly,  with  a  sword,  and  carried  no 
marks  of  plebeianism  about  him.  1828  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXIII.  372  A  prig  who  . .  can  never  cease  for  a  moment  to 
betray  his  plebeianism.  1883  A  thenzum  22  Apr.  505  Her 
mother's  km  . .  were  . .  tainted  with  a  worse  stain  than  that 
of  honest  plebeianism. 

Plebe'ianize,  v.  [f.  PLEBEIAN  +  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  make  plebeian,  reduce  to  plebeian  rank;  to 
make  common,  popular,  or  vulgar. 

1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  45  The  new  art,  which,  by 
plebelanizing  knowledge  and  enlightening  the  mass,  deprived 
the  law  and  the  prophets  of  half  their  terrors.  1840  Tail's 
Mag.  XVI.  256/1  She  dropped  the  de,  and  thus  plebeian- 
ised her  name.  1881  Frasers  Mag.  XXVI.  343  It  [an  inn] 
took  to  billiards,  and  became  gradually  plebeianised. 

t  Plebe'lOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  plebei-us 
plebeian  +  -ous.]  Of  plebeian  character  or  rank. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  w.  iii.  82  They 
[sports]  are  either  Generous,  as  Hunting  and  Hawlking: 
Or  Plebeious,  as  Fishing  and  Fowling._  1637  TOMLINSON 
Renoit's  Disp.  595  No  Tonsor  so  plebeious,  but  he  was  a 
Laudanister. 

t  Plebe'ity.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  plebeyity.  [f. 
L.  plebei-us  plebeian  +  -ITT:  cf.  laity,  nobility, 
etc.;  L.  \\aAplebitas  *plebity.] 

1.  The  lower  or  plebeian  class  ;  the  commonalty. 
1618  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1651)  190  The  Plebeyity  (whose 

supream  Object  is  Bread)  cried  in  all  corners,  Viva  Donato. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Plebeity,  the  commonalty,  the 
vulgar  people. 

2.  Plebeian  rank  or  birth. 

1679  Jenison's  Popish  Plot  Pref.  7  That.. his  Extraction 
may  advance  him  above  the  common  exceptions  of  Lowness 
and  Plebeity,  which  inferiour  Testimonies  are  subject  to. 

Plebeskin :  see  PLEBE  2  b. 

Plebi'Colar,a.  rare—1.  [l.~L.plebicolaone  who 
courts  the  common  people,  (f.  plebs  +  -cola  culti- 
vator) +  -AB  1.]  That  courts  the  common  people. 
So  PleWcolous  a.,  in  same  sense ;  Plebi'colist  sb. 

[1626  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  356  Eightly,  Mer- 
chants and  Citizens,  who  deceive  the  King  of  Custom. 
Ninethly,  Innovators,  Plebicolae.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Plebicolist,  a  favorer  of  the  common  people.  1820  COLE- 
RIDGE Lett.,  etc.  I.  118  These  Answers  of  the  Queen's,  con- 
jointly with  her  plebicolar  (or  plebicolous)  Clap-Trappines 
in  the  live  puppet  show  of  Wicked  Punch  and  his  Wile. 

Plebifica  tion.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  PLEBIF  Y.] 
A  making  or  rendering  plebeian ;  vulgarization. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  132  You  begin  with 
the  attempt  to  popularize  learning  and  philosophy ;  but  you 
will  end  m  the  plebification  of  knowledge.  1830  —  Ch.  fy 
State  vii.  71.  1885  H.  N.  OXENHAM  Short  Stud.  xv.  127 
What  is  practically  meant  by  the  plebification  of  opinion., 
is,  when  put  in  its  extremest  form,  the  tyranny  of  unintelli- 
gent or  half-intelligent  mobs. 

So  Ple-bifioate  v.  rare.   =  next. 

1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  6  Apr.  258/1  Religion,  to  adapt 
Coleridge's  apothegm,  was  to  be  not  only  popularized  but 
plebtfcated. 

Flebify  (ptt-bifai),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  pleb-em 
(PLEBS)  -t-  -FY.]  trans.  To  make  or  render  ple- 
beian ;  to  vulgarize. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1894  MACCUNN  Ethics  Citianship 
viii.  165  The  best  and  greatest  things  on  earth,  in  being 
popularised,  may  be  plebified. 

tPle'bile,«-  Obs. rare— l.  [f.  L.  type  *plibil-is 
(cf.  civllis),  f.  pllb-em  (Pi/BBS) :  see  -ILE.]  — 
PLEBEIAN. 
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1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist.  Ivstine 
Eeiv,  He.. had  the  loue  of  the  Plebile  sedition,  and  the 
hatred  of  Silla. 

Plebiscitarian  (pU'bisite>rian),  a.  and  so. 
[f.  as  PLEBISCITARY  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  =  PLEBISCITABY. 

1870  Daily  News  20  Sept.,  Now  that  she  [France]  is  a 
pHbiscitarian  monarchy,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  ..  is 
to  resort  once  more  to  the  plebiscite.  1883  Pall  Mall  G. 
13  Feb.  i/i  Regular  political  councils  '  of  senators,  deputies, 
and  politicians  attached  to  the  plebiscitarian  cause  '. 

B.  sb.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  a  plebiscite. 
1888  Times  5  Sept.  5/1  All  the  remaining  Caesarians  and 

Plebiscitarians  had  enrolled  themselves  under  a  new  leader. 

Plebi-scitarism.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  plibisci- 
larisme,  f.  plibiscitaire  (see  next)  -i-  -ISM.]  The 
principle  or  practice  of  appealing  to  a  plebiscite. 

1888  Times  17  Apr.  5/3  The  ..Etoile  Beige  says  that 
neither  soeeches  nor  objurgations  can  stem  the  rising  flood 
of  plebiscitarism. 

Flebiscitary  (plzbi-sitari),  a.  [ad.  ^.plibis- 
citaire, i.  plebiscite  (see  next).]  Relating  to,  based 
on,  favouring,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  plebiscite. 

1870  Daily  News  22  Apr.,  The  following  is  the  Plebis- 
citary  manifesto,  signed  by  17  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left 
and  the  committee  of  seven  journalists  associated  with  them. 
1881  Standard  17  June  4/8  The  Plebiscitary  Vote  which  is 
to  decide  whether  the  Prince  is  to  be  retained  as  a  Ruler. 
1898  BODLEV  France  II.  in.  iii.  161  French  advocates  of 
the  referendum  disclaim  its  plebiscitary  tendency. 

Plebiscite,  -it  (ple-bisit,  |]  pl/Mtft).  Also 
(6  Sc.  plebesoit),  9  ||p!6bisoite.  [a.  F.  plebiscite 
(i 4th  c.  in  Littr^  in  sense  i),  ad.  L. plebiscitum.] 

1.  Kom.  Hist.   =  PLBBISCITUM  I. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  HI.  xxiii.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  41  We 
sufferlt . .  be  plebescitis  to  be  vsit  in  maner  of  lawis  abone 
be  faderis.  1602  FULBECKE  Pandectes  31  By  plebiscite  or 
popular  determination  to  be  quitted  and  freed.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Plebiscite  (lat.),  a  decree,  statute,  or  law,  made  by 
the  common  people.  1875  POSTE  Gains  i.  §  3  A  statute  is 
a  command  and  ordinance  of  the  people :  a  plebiscite  is 
a  command  and  ordinance  of  the  commonalty.  1880  MUIR- 
HEAD  Gains  i.  §  3  A  lex  is  a  law  enacted  and  established  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  a  plebiscit,  one  enacted  and 
established  by  its  plebeian  members. 

t  b.  transf.  A  popular  decree  or  maxim.  Obs. 

1637  POCKLINGTON  Altare  Chr.  148  Principles  so  full  of 
spawne..as  this  feracious  and  pregnant  Plebiscite,  that 
what  is  by  law,  custom,  prescription . .  appointed  and  settled, 
shall  not  be  allowed,  or  practised. 

2.  In  modern  politics,  A  direct  vote  of  the  whole  of 
the  electors  of  a  state  to  decide  a  question  of  public 
importance,  e.g.  a  proposed  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  a  measure 
approved  by  the  legislature  (see  REFERENDUM); 
also  by  extension,  a  public  expression,  with  or 
without  binding  force,  of  the  wishes  or  opinion  of 
a  community. 

In  French,  applied  by  Voltaire,  1776,  to  such  a  vote  as 
used  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  (Littre);  in  the  First 
French  Republic  used  in  connexion  with  the  coup  d'etat  of 
i8th  Brumaire  (9  Nov.  1799)  and  other  acts,  including  that 
by  which  the  consulate  and  imperial  power  were  conferred 
on  Napoleon  I  ;  in  1852  applied  to  the  ratification  of  the 
coup  tfltat  of  Dec.  1851,  and  conferring  of  the  imperial 
crown  upon  Napoleon  III.  It  was  in  connexion  with  the 
last  of  these  that  the  word  became  familiar  in  English. 

1860  Times  7  Mar.  9/6  The  decree  summoning  Tuscany 
to  give  on  the  nth  and  i2th  inst.  a  plebiscite,  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  by  ballot,  for  the  annexation,  or  for  a  separate 
kingdom.  1863  KING-LAKE  Crimea  I.  xiv.  211  He  [Louis 
Napoleon]  knew  how  to  strangle  a  nation  in  the  night-time 
with  a  thing  he  called  a  'Plebiscite'.  1870  Daily  News 
23  Apr.,  It  is  expected  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
respecting  the  plebiscite  will  be  issued  on  Saturday.  1884 
H.  SPENCER  Man  versus  State  14  If  people  by  a  pUbiscite 
elect  a  man  despot  over  them,  do  they  remain  free  because 
the  despotism  was  of  their  own  making? 

Hence  Plebiscite  a.  (rare),  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  established  by  a  plebiscite. 

1892  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  153  It  [monarchy]  had  recently 
been  humbled  on  the  field  by  a  plebiscite  adventurer. 

II  Plebiscitum  (plzbisai'tom).  PI.  -a.  [L. 
plebiscitum  (a\soplebis  scitum,  plebi  scitum,  lit.  an 
ordinance  of  the  plebs),  f.  plebis,  genitive  of  plebs 
the  commons  +  scitum  ordinance,  decree,  sb.  use  of 
pa.  pple.  of  sciscere  to  approve,  vote  for.] 

1.  In  ancient  Roman  History,  A  law  enacted  by 
the  Plebs  assembled  in  the  comitia  tributa. 

a  «S77  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.  i.  vii.  (1584)  6  The 
Emperours  claime  this  tyrannical!  power  by  pretence  of 
that  Rogation  or  plebiscitum,  which  Caius  Cjesar  or 
Octauius  obtained.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I. 
372  Within  this  period  the  Plebeians  procured  the  Plebiscita. 
to  pass  into  Laws  and  to  bind  the  Patritians,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Q.  Hortentius  the  Dictator  and  from  him 
called  Lex  Hortentia.  1774  Bp.  HALLIFAX  Rom.  Law  7. 

2.  =  PLEBISCITE  2. 

1864  Spectator  443  Physical  force  is  not  all  on  the  side  of 
the  tyrants,  nor  does  a  plebiscitum  invariably  sanction  only 
a  crime.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  2  If  Louis  Napoleon 
means  to  give  the  Liberal  empire  a  fair  trial,  he  will . .'  go 
to  the  country ',  not  by  the  outworn  and  exploded  device  of 
a  plebiscitum,  but  by  a  general  election,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  public  liberty. 

b.  fig.  An  expression  of  popular  opinion. 

1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.,  Raleigh  I.  105  A  terrible  plebisci- 
tum has  been  passed  in  the  West  country  against  the 
betrayer  of  its  last  Worthy. 

II  Plebs  (plebz).    [L.  plebs  (earlier  plebis}.]    In 


PLECTELLARIAN. 

ancient  Rome,  The  commonalty,  originally  com- 
prising all  citizens  that  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the 
patrician  gentes,  to  which  privileged  order  were 
afterwards  added  the  eguites  or  knights. 

1835  LVTTON  Rienzi  L  li,  All  the  insolent  and  unruly 
turbulence  which  characterised  the  Plebs  of  the  Ancient 
Forum.  1845  GRAVES  Rom.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrof.  II. 
756/1  There  were  several  co-operating  causes  which  .. 
rendered  the//<?3.r  anxious  to  obtain  a  body  of  revised  and 
written  laws.  i88z  Athemeum  21  Oct.  524/3  The  two 
offices  which  by  the  close  of  the  Republic  had  thrown  all 
others  into  the  background,  those  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  in  Rome  and  of  the  proconsuls  in  the  provinces. 

b.  In  transferred  use,  The  common  people  ;  the 
populace,  the  mob. 

1647  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  131  'Tisan  Easier 
Thing  To  make  Trees  Leape,  and  Stones  selfe-burthens 
bring..  Then  stop  the  giddie  clamouring  of  Plebs  [rime 
Thcebes].  i86«  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  I.  132  We..  take  our 
place  with  the  plebs  who  believe  [etc.].  1890  Cincinnati 
Chr.  Advocate  5  Feb.  10/2  Whether  the  plebs  hoot  or  not. 

Fleck  (plek).  Now  dial.  Forms  :  a.  4  plek, 
5  pleke,  5-8  pleoke,  (8  plack),  7-  pleok.  /3.  4 
plecche.  \W&.plecche,plecke,plck,  repr.  an  OE. 
*plecce,  cognate  with  MDn.and  earlymod.Du.//e^« 
piece  of  ground,  plot,  spot,  speck,  stain,  blemish, 
Dn.  plek  spot,  LG.  plek  piece  of  ground,  place. 
(Thought  by  some  to  be  related  to  MLG.  plack, 
LG.  plak,  plakke  patch,  spot,  rag,  Dn.  flak  slice, 
flat  piece.)  Not  connected  with  Old  Northumbrian 
plsece,  plstse,  ad.  L.  platea  (see  PLACE  sli.).] 

1.  A  small  piece  or  spot  of  ground  ;  a  plot  or 
plat  ;  a  small  enclosure. 


.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1379  Prudly  on  a  plat  playn,  plek 
r-fayrest.     c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182) 
xxxiv,  If  he  see  bat  be  hare  hath  be  at  pasture  in  grene 


13. 

albe 


a  "gardyn'p'leker^S .Nottingham  Rec.  (1889)  IV.  160 
Payd  for  a  locke  for  the  medow  plecke  yate  lljd.  1638  in 
Harwood  Lichfield  (1806)  484  An  hedge  betwixt  Collin's 
pleck  and  the  orchard.  1793  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  (ed.  2)  IV.  17 
Planted  at  the  same  time  on  two  distinct  placks  with  Peas 
and  magazan  Beans.  1853  Chamb.  Jrnl.  III.  281  Cultiva- 
tion is  daily  claiming,  acre  by  acre,  rushy  moor  and  new- 
dried  pleck  and  plash. 

f2.  A  (discoloured)  spot  or  patch;  a  stain,  a 
blemish.  Obs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  IV.  327  Obere  souche  plecches 
Scheweb  wat  pnde  deb.  1535  COVERDALE  Lev.  xm.  4  Eny 
whyte  plecke  in  the  szkynne  of  his  flesh. 

3.  'A  square  bed  of  dried  grass*  (E.D.D.), 
1688  R.  HOLME    Armoury   in.    72/2    [At   Haymaking] 

Flecks  is  to  make  it,  or  turn  it  into  square  Beds. 

4.  A  place ;  a  town,  village,  or  the  like.  dial. 
1674  RAV  N.  C.    Words  37  A  Pleck,  a  Place,     c  174* 

J  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  51 
His  Granny's  alive  an  wooans..eGrinfilt,  at  Pleck  where  his 
nown  Mother  coom  fro.  c  1860  STATON  Rays  fro'  th  Loome- 
nary  ii.  33  He  neer  knocks ; . .  he  comes  into  th '  pleck  withe- 
awt  axin  leave. 

t  Flecked,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  -r  -ED.2]  Speckled, 
spotted. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  429  In  be  welmes  otter 


ban  ones  Is  y-founde  reed  splekked  [v.  r.  plekked]  stones. 
1527  Trevisa's  Higden  i.  xxii.2o  Shep  that  drynke  of  that 
one  [river]  shall  wexe  blacke  and  sheep  that  drynke  of  y» 
other  wexe  whyte. .And  yf  they  drynke  of  bothe  they  shall 
wexe  plecked  [1482  CAXTON  splekked]  of  dyuers  coloure. 

Plecolepidous  (plekole-pidas),  a.  Bat.  [f. 
Gr.  TTAt/cos  wickerwork,  -n\(K-(iv  to  plait,  twist  + 
Ae'ms,  AeiriS-  scale  +  -ous.]  Of  Composite  plants  : 
Having  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  coherent. 

1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Plecolefidits,..zff\KA\iy  H. 
Cassini  to  the  periclinium  of  the  Synantherex  when  the 
scales  are  intergrafted  or  grown  together  at  the  base :  ple- 
colepidous.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Flecopterons  (pl/Vpteres),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  -Trrepos  winged  +  -ous.] 

1.  Entom.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Plecoptera,  a 
group  of  pseudo-neuropterous  insects,  comprising 
the  single  family  Perlidse,  having  the  reticulated 
wings  folded  in  repose.     So  Pleco-pter,  Pleco'- 
pteran,  an  insect  of  the  group  Plecoptera. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  , 

2.  Ichthyol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Plecoptera  of 
Dumeril,  a  family  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  '  baring 
the  Catopi  united  under  the  pectoral  fins '. 

1858  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 

PleCOtine  (ple-kotain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
plecot-us  (f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  ovs,  WT-  ear)  +  -INE  »:] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Plecdtus  of  long- 
eared  bats  of  the  family  Vespertilionidx,  having 
imperfect  nasal  appendages. 

1891  FLOWER  &  LVDEKKER  Mammals  660  The  various 
genera  may  be  conveniently  groujped  into  the  Plecptine, 
Vespertilionine,  Miniopterine,  and  Thyropterine  divisions. 

Plectellarian  (plekteleVrian),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Plectellaria  (f.  *plectella,  dim.  of  plecta 
interwoven  border  +  -aria,  -ABY!)  +  -AN.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Plectellaria,  a  suborder  of  radio- 
larians  without  a  shell,  or  having  an  incomplete 
latticed  shell,  b.  sb.  A  radiolarian  of  this  order. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 


PLECTILE. 

t  Ple'Ctile,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  plectil-is 
plaited,  f.  plectere  to  plait,  weave  :  see  -IL,  -ILK.] 
Plaited,  woven. 

a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  ii.  Wks.  1852  III.  204  The 
crowns  and  garlands  of  the  Ancients,  .were  made  up  after 
all  ways  of  art,  compactile,  sutile,  plectile. 

Plectognath.(ple'kt%na;)>),<z.  andrf.  fchthyol. 
[f.  moii.L.  Plectogiiathi,  f.  Gr.  irXf/crds  plaited, 
twisted  +  yvdSos  jaw.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Plectognathi,  a  suborder  of  teleostean  fishes, 
having  the  upper  jaw  attached  to  the  cranium,  and 
the  skeleton  imperfectly  ossified,  b.  sb.  A  fish  of 
this  suborder.  So  Plectognatliiau  (-gn<*l-bian)  a. 
and  sb.,  Flectognathio  (-gnarfik),  Plectogna- 
thoni  (-p'gnabas)  adjs.  =  a. 

1835  KIRBY  Hao.  fy  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xxi.  391  Plectogna- 
thian  Fishes.  Gill-covers  concealed  under  a  thick  skin. 
Ribsrudimental.  Ventral  fins  wanting.  1841  £.  SCUDAMORE 
Nomenclature,  Plectognatkic, . .  fishes  with  fixed  jaws,  as 
the  sun-fish,  &c.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^  Plectognathus, 
knitted  or  connected^  cheeks.. from  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  jaw  and  palatine  arch  :  plectognathous. 

Plectospoiidyl  (plektO|Sp?-ndil),  a.  and  sb. 
Ichthyol.  [f.  modX.  Plectosponttyli,  f.  Gr.  irX«T<!s 
(see  prec.)  +  ox6vSv\-os  vertebra.]  a.  adj.  Belong- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Plecto- 
spondyli,  teleostean  fishes  having  some  of  the 
vertebrae  co-ossified,  b.  sb.  A  fish  of  this  order. 
So  Plectospo  udylous  a. 

Plectre  (ple-ktai).  rare.  [a.  F.  plectre  (i4th  c. 
in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  plectrum]  =  PLECTRUM. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1348  For  an  instrument 
and  plectre  (as  it  were)  to  set  it  aworke,  we  allow  a  spirit 
or  wmde.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  it.  740  He'd  strike  that 
lyre  adroitly— speech,  Would  but  a  twenty-cubit  plectre 
reach. 

Flectropterine  (plektrp-ptarain),  a.  [f. 
mod.L.  Pleclropter-us  (f.  Gr.  ir\rJKTpo-v  cock's  spur 
+  KTipov  wing)  +  -INE  !.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Plectroptcrus ,  the  spur-winged  goose  of 
Africa,  having  a  sharp  bony  spur  on  the  radial 
carpal  bone.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Plectrum  (ple'ktrfcn).  PI.  -a.  [L.,  a.  Gr. 
v\i)KTpov  anything  to  strike  with,  esp.  an  instru- 
ment for  striking  the  lyre;  also,  a  spear-point, 
cock's  spur,  etc. ;  f.  ir\^aaeiv  to  strike.] 

1.  A  small  instrument  of  ivory,  horn,  quill,  or 
metal,  with  which  the  strings  of  the  cithara  or  lyre 
were  plucked;  now  used  for  playing  wire-strung 
instruments,  as  the  zither  or  mandolin. 

1616  BACON  Sylva  §  102  The  Sound  is  not  created  between 
the  Bow  or  Plectrum,  and  the  String ;  But  between  the 
String  and  the  Aire.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  <$•  Mits.  v.  69 
note,  On  the  first  rude  \  ormation  of  Instruments,  the  Plec- 
trum would  give  the  more  clear  and  effectual  Stroke.  1806 
MOORE  Genius  of  Harmony  \\,  A  liquid  chord  is  every  wave 
that  flows,  An  airy  plectrum  every  breeze  that  blows  1  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  52  To  take  up  the  lyre  and  tune  the 
notes,  and  play  with  the  fingers,  or  strike  with  the  plectrum. 

2.  Anat.,  Ornith.,  and  Ent. :  see  quots. 

i8»6  KIRBY&SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  339 /\!rc<r»«K  a  mar- 
ginal bristle  stronger  than  the  rest,  observable  about  the 
middle  of  the  costa  and  standing  out  from  it.  Ex.  Many 
Muscidz.  1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Plectrum,  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  Also,  the  uvula  and 
the  tongue.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plectrum.  .0r»///i.,aspur 
on  the  wing  or  foot. 

Pled,  plede,  pledde :  see  PLEAD  sb.  and  v. 

Pledge  (pleds),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  plege, 
plegge,  6pledg,  5-  pledge (6  Sc.  pladge,  plage, 
plaige,  pleage,  7  pleg).  [Late  ME.  a.  OF. plege 
(Roland,  c  1080,  and  Anglo-F.),  pleige,  plaige, 
plo(i)ge,  etc.,  rnod.F '.  pleige  hostage,  security,  bail, 
pledge  :-early  Frankish  L.  plevium,  plibium, 
plebium,  a  600  in  Pact.  Childeb.  &  Chlot.  10 
( Hessels,  Salic  Law  4 1 7),  med.  L. plivium  (1  a  1 200, 
Barcelona)  in  Du  Cange  ;  app.  deriv.  sb.  (on  type 
of  gaudium,  odium,  colloquium)  from  med.L.  ple- 
•vire,  plebire  (a  800  in  Lex  Romana  Rsetica  Curi- 
ensis  IX.  i.  [^],plimre  (1080  Aquitaine,  Du  Cange), 
Pr.  plevir  (pres.  ind.  pliu),  OF.  plevir  (Roland), 
pleivir,  early  mod.F.  plevir,  pteuvir,  F.  dial,  pluvir 
(Godef.),  to  warrant,  assure,  undertake  for,  engage 
(Cotgr.) :  cf.  PLEVIN,  REPLEVIN.  See  Note  below.] 

1.  Law  and  gen.  A  person  who  becomes  surety 
for  another ;  a  bail,  a  surety ;  a  member  of  a  frank- 
pledge  or  frithborh  (mod.L.ptegius).  OAr.exc.  Hist. 

[i«4  Bractons  Not?  Bk.  (1887)  II.  176  Amerciauerunt 
eum.  .et  lordanum  de  Treuergan  plegium  suum.  .ad  unam 
marcam.  1191  KRITTON  i.  ii.  §  10  Celui  volums  nous  qe 
soil  pns, . .  et  lessez  par  plege  jekes  a  nostre  venue  en  le  pays 
..et  qe  le  Corouner  face  enbrever  lour  nouns  et  les  nouns 
des  pleges.  1314-15  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  293/2  De  ceo  qe  les 
chief  plegges  a  le  Letes,  &  al  Tourn  de  Visconte,  presentent 
fausement  gentz  estre  copables.)  c  1386  CHAUCER  Me/it. 
P  860  Thanne  MeHbee..receyued  hire  obligacions  and  hir 
boondes  by  hire  othes  vp-on  hire  plegges  and  borwes.  1467 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)382  Also  yf  eny  mans  wyf  becom  dettor 
or  plegge.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iv.  45 
And  in  as  moche  the  godfader  and  podmoder  ben  pledges 
and  maketh  good  for  hym.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV 
12  b,  Thou  knowest  wel  inough  that  I  am  thy  pledge  borowe 
and  mayneperner,  body  for  body.  1561  Kef.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  221  To  eutir  as  plege  andsouerte  for  his  said  fadder. 


989 

iSSi  LAMBARDE  Eire*,  i.  iii.  (1602)  14  Borowhead,  Bors. 
holder,  and  Tythingman  . .  signifie.  The  chiefe  man  of  the 
free  pledges  Within  that  Borowe,  or  Tything.  1596  SHAKS. 
J'am.  Shr.  i.  ii.  45  Petruchio  patience,  I  am  Grumio's 
pledge.  1847  N.  BACON  Disc.  Cost.  Eng.  i.  xxvi.  (1739)  43 


fritk-borgc-head,  to  manage  the  business  of  the  ten.     Thi_. 

constituted,  they  are  standing  sureties  for  one  another.    1895 

POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Hist.  Eng.  Law  I.  IL  iii.  §  4.  558 

The  chief  pledge  seems  to  have  exercised  a  certain  authority 
over  his  subordinate  pledges, 
t  b.  A  hostage.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  120  Seleucus.  .somtyme 
plegge  and  prisoner  at  Rome.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  ix. 
53  He  toke  also  the  chefest  mens  sonnes  in  the  countre  for 
pledges,  and  put  them  in  the  castel  at  lerusalem  to  be 
fcepte.  1597  JAMES  VI  in  yd  Ret.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
422/2  Burdynit  with  the  keiping  of  the  pleges  and  broken 
men  reteintt  for  gude  ordour  on  the  bourdouris.  1633 
T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hit.  i.  vii,  And  also  take  himselfe 
Prisoner,  and  the  fower  English  Pledges. 

2.  Anything  handed  over  to  or  put  in  the  posses- 
sion of  another,  as  security  for  the  performance  of  a 
contract  or  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  etc.,  and  liable  to  forfeiture  in  case 
of  failure  (med.L.  plegiuni). 

[1184  Constit.  Clarendon  v.  in  Stubbs  Sel.  Charters  (1895) 
138  Excommunicati  ..  debent  dare  ..  tantum  vadium  et 
plegium  stand!  judicio  ecclesiae,  ut  absolvantur.]  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  qfAymon  xxii.  471  Yf  he  wolde  not  graunte 
me  peas  wyth  hym,  I  promyse  you  he  sholde  leve  his  hede  for 
a  pledge.  1513-14  A  ct  5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  He  shall ..  bring  in 
sufficient  gage  and  plegge  to  the  verey  value  of  the  contentes 
of  the  same  writtyng  obligator  ie.  1535  COVERDALE  7»ixxii.6 
Thou  hast  taken  the  pledge  from  thy  brethren  for  naught, 
and  robbed  the  naked  of  their  clothinge.  1503  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  240  What  Pledge  haue  we  of  thy  firme 
Loyalty  ?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vui.  325  The  Tree  . .  which 
I  have  set  ThePledgeof  thy  Obedience  and  thy  Faith,  Amid 
the  Garden  by  the  Tree  of  Life.  1696  PHILLIPS,  Pledges, 
in  Common  Law  are  sureties  either  Real  or  Personal  which 
the  Plaintiff  finds  to  prosecute  his  Sute.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  577  The  lord  did  not  become  entitled  to 
a  fine  on  these  surrenders,  because  they  were  only  intended 
as  a  pledge  for  securing  the  repayment  of  the  money 
advanced.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxyii.  9  They  there- 
fore sent  seven  galleys.,  as  a  pledge  of  their  loyalty. 
b.  spec.  A  thing  put  in  pawn. 

1800  Act  59  <fr  40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  99  §  2  Any  time  during 
which  the  said  pledge  shall  remain  in  pawn.  1859  TENNY- 
SON Geraint  *  Enid  220,  I  do  not  doubt  To  find,  at  some 
place. .arms  On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Roinola  iv,  Hold  the  ring.. as  pledge  for  a  small  sum  far 
beneath  its  value.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  106 
The  crown,  which  had  been  kept  by  bishop  Beaufort  as  a 
pledge,  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  treasurer. 
o.  A  gage  of  battle ;  =  GAGE  sl>.l  2. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iv.  43  He  . .  threw  his  gauntlet,  as 
a  sacred  pledge,  His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  vi,  The  honour'd  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave  Upon  my  helmet<rest. 

d.  fig.  Applied  to  a  child,  as  a  token  or  evidence 
of  mutual  love  and  duty  between  parents,  or  as 
a  hostage  given  to  fortune. 

1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  x.  4  But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lovely 
fere  Was  lincked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dere,  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  91  Yeerely  sacrifice  of  the 
deerest  pledges  of  Nature  to  Saturne.  1651  DAVENANT 
Gondibert  i.  ix,  No  male  Pledge,  to  give  a  lasting  name. 
Sprung  from  his  bed.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  viii,  I  could 
never  forget  those  domestic  pledges  I  had  left  behind  me. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  ExpL  II.  vi.  71  Exulting  over  the  first 
pledge  of  their  union,  a  fine  little  girl. 

8.  Something  given  or  taken  as  a  sign  or  token 
of  favour  or  the  like,  or  as  an  earnest  of  something 
to  come. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13 b,  Innumerable., 
benefytes  and  consolacyons  he  hathe  gyuen  vs,  as  very 
pledges  and  sure  tokens  of  loue.  1548-9  (Mar.)  />'£.  Coin. 
Prayer,  Communion,  He  hath  lefte  in  those  holyMisteries, 
as  a  pledge  of  his  loue . .  h  is  owne  blessed  body,  and  precious 
bloud.  a  1653  BINNING  Serm.  (1845)  240  Christ's  rising  is 
the  pledge  and  pawn  of  the  second  resurrection.  1792 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  447  The  exertion  of  one  virtue  is 
always  a  pledge  for  the  exertion  of  another,  a  1839  PRAED 
Poenis  (1864)  II.  438  A  precious  pledge  that,  wander  where 
he  will,  One  heart  will  think  and  dream  about  him  still. 
4.  An  assurance  of  allegiance  or  goodwill  attested 
by  drinking  in  response  to  another ;  the  drinking  of 
a  health  to  a  person,  party,  etc. ;  a  toast. 

1634  HEVWOOD  Philocotkonista  12  [Alexander]  dranke 
healths  to  every  man  round,  and  pledged  them  severally 
againe;..Calistenes.  .[when]  the  King  offered  him  a  deepe 
quaffing-bowle,  which  he  modestly  refused,.. said  aloud. 
I  desire  not,  Oh  Alexander,  to  receive  a  pledge  from  thee : 

i ._i.: ...t_:_t-     i    -i 11   t._   .        .1 ;  */•_ _j   .-    , «   _ 


begun  ;  With  chearful  pledges  round  the  room  it  run.  1816 
Scorr  Old  Mart.  \,  Old  Mortality  was  , .  prevailed  upon  to 
join  his  host  in  a  single  glass  of  liquor,,  .on  condition  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  name  the  pledge. 

5.  A  solemn  engagement  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing  something ;  a  promise,  vow. 

1814  GARY  Dante,  Paradise  v.  67  Yet  not  bent,  as  Tephthah 


PLEDGE. 

b.  The  (temperance,  total  abstinence)  pledge: 
a  solemn  engagement  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drink.  Phrases :  to  take,  sign,  keep  the  pledge. 

1846  W.  E.  FORSTER  in  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  vi.  183  As  to 
the  temperance  pledge,  I  find  many  men  [in  Ireland]  still 
keeping  it,  but  . .  a  large  proportion  have  broke.  1860 
WARTER  Sea-board  II.  436  More  than  one  case  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  in  which  the  pledge  has  been  of  service. 
1864  Soc.  Set.  Rev.  259  When  a  man  is  a  drunkard,  and  can 
still  respect  and  keep  an  oath,  by  all  means  let  him  take  the 
pledge. 

6.  The  condition  of  being  given  or  held  as  a 
pledge ;  the  state  of  being  pledged  :  in  the  phrases 
to  be,  lay,  put  in  pledge,  to  give,  have,  lay,  put  to 
pledge,  to  take  out  of  pledge,  etc. 

ijtaWYCLlF  i  Mace.  \.  ii  The  sone  of  Antiochi  kyng, 
that  was  at  Rome  in  seegyng  [gloss  or  plegge ;  1388  in 

3^ta£^j*r5s!"£re«ft>?g  *«r  fiie  w  p.'"*' 


e.    1516  Life  St.  Bridget  in  Myrr.  our 


Brit.  India  II.  376  The  greater  number  adhered  to  their 
pledge.  1855  BREWSTER  Newton  II.  xv.  82  He  obtained 
them.. under  the  pledge  of  secrecy.  1883  llfanch.  EXOIH. 
30  Oct.  5/5  The  measure  was  introduced.. in  defiance  of 
the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  British  Government. 


as 

p.  liii,  Take  my  two  sones  and  lay  them  in 'plegge  to  your 
credytours.  ai&9  SKELTON  El.  Rummyng  293  Some 
layde  to  pledge  Theyr  hatchet  and  theyr  wedge.  1567 
Gude  I,  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  23  And  gaif  thy  self  to  plaige. 
1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  485  He.. to  meet 
and  stop  out  want,  had  put  to  pledge,  and  pawned  most  of 
his  own  Houshold-stuff.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II. 
86  If  he  doth  not  pay.  then  the  land  which  is  put  in  pledge, 
upon  condition  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  is  taken 
from  him  for  ever.  1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  T.  L 
xxii,  Pressed  for  a  sum  of  money.. he  had  put  his  Sunday 
coat  in  pledge.  1901  Daily  Chron.  14  May  7/7  Mr.  Card- 
well's  scheme ..  abolished  purchase  in  the  Army,  took  the 
Army  out  of  pledge,  as  the  reform  was  wittily  described. 

7.  ait  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  pledge-card  (sense  5  b), 
-cup  (sense  4),  -form,  -jewel,  -office,  -ring,  -room  ; 
objective  and  instrumental,  as  pledge-breaker  (so 
pledge-breaking  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.), pledge-keeper, 
-taker;  pledge-making,  -mongering,  -signing  vbl. 
sbs. ;  pledge-bound,  -free  adjs. ;  t  pledge-chamber, 
-house,  a  chamber  or  house  for  the  confinement 
of  sureties  or  debtors  (Sc.  obs.). 

1900  Westm.  Gas.  20  Oct.  4/3  Arr  absolute  united  "pledge- 
bound  party  returns  to  represent  Ireland  at  Westminster. 
1887  Pali  Mall  G.  23  May  5/2  Suggestive  of  the  "pledge- 
cards  issued  by  Bands  of  Hope.  1578  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  Ser.  I.  III.  24  Put  in  ward  within  the  "pledge  cbalmer 
of  the  burgh  of  Drumfreis.  1619  Ibid.  Ser.  n.  III.  12  They 
derned  thameselffes  in  commodious  parts  ewest  to  the  pledge 
chamber.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II,  iv.  ix.  ^89 
The  "pledge  cup  and  wassail  bowl.  1711  WODROW  Hist. 
Srffl  Ch.  Scot.  I.  ii.  xiii.  §6  Mr  Webster  and  his  two 
Friends ..  removed  to  the  "Pledge-house,  where  Debtors  used 
to  be  put.  1850  GOSSE  Rivers of 'BitledfyS)  48  The  "pledge- 
jewels  of  Jesus'  love.  155*  HULOET,  "Pledge  keper,  deposi- 
taries. 1891  Daily  News  21  Sept.  7/2  The  defendant .. 
told  her  that  he  had  had  a  fire  in  the  "pledge  room,  and  her 
cloak  was  burnt.  155*  HULOET,  "Pledge  taker,  pignerator. 
{Note.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  Latin 
derivation  of  the  med.L.  and  OF.  words:  see  Diez  (s.  v. 
Plevir),  Littrc  (s.  v.  Pleige},  Korting ;  all  (including  Diez's 
own  suggestion, ^J/^/KWf  foi*prxbiutnhomprxbereSi(icnt), 
unsatisfactory.  The  prevalent  opinion  now  is  that  plevire, 
-Ire,  was  of  Germanic  derivation,  and  represented  some 
form  of  WGer.  plehan  (OE.  pleon),  plegan,  or  Goth. 
*plaihivan,  in  sense  '  to  incur  risk  or  responsibility  for, 
become  responsible  for '  (see  PLIGHT  so.1),  which  suits  the 
sense  of  the  med.  L.  and  Romanic  words  exactly,  though  not 
free  from  difficulty  phonologically :  see  Mackel  Franz. 
Studien  VI.  1.78.  Med.L.  plegium,  plegius,  plegiare.  It. 
pieggio,  were  from  French.] 

Fledge  (pled;;),  v.  Forms:  see  PLEDGE  sb. 
[Late  ME.  pltgt,  plegge,  f.  PLEDGE  sb.,  or  a.  OF. 
plegier,  mod.F.  pleiger  to  guarantee,  bail,  t.  pleige, 
pledge;  so  med.  L. plegiare  (France,  1191  in  Du 
Cange).] 

\\.  trans.  To  become  surety  for,  make  oneself  re- 
sponsible for  (a  person,  thing,  or  statement).  Obs. 
c  1450  Merlin  35  Ye  haue  plegged  me  vpon  youre  lyves 
that  f  shall  haue  no  drede  of  deth.     1474  CAXTON  Chine  37 
His  felawe  pledgyd  hym  and  was  seurte  for  hym. 
•(•  b.  inir.  To  become  surety.  Obs.  rare. 
1574  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  422  To  caus  all  his 
fremais  or  servandis  within  Annanderdaill  not  ellis  plegit 
for,  to  entir  under  plegis. 

•(•  o.  trans.  To  pledge  out :  to  redeem  (a  thing) 
from  pawn  or  pledge ;  to  ransom  or  bail  (a  person) 
out  of  prison,  etc.  Obs. 

1464  Mann.  Sr  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  266  Delyveryd  to 
Mechegod  to  plege  owt  Brokys  salatt,  xij.d.  1503  in  Test. 
Vetusta  II.  454  Such  pledges  as  she  hath  of  mine,  I  woll 
they  be  pledged  out  by  William,  and  he  to  have  them. 
1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xl.  56  So  [they]  brought  hym 
to  the  lorde  Beaumonde  who  incontynent  dyde  pledge  hym 
out  fro  his  maisters  handes.  1530  PALSCR.  660/1, 1  pledge, 
or  borowe  one  out  of  prison  or  captyvyte,  or  redeme  a  thyng 
out  of  pledge,  jt  pledge.  To  my  great  coste  and  charge 
I  have  pledged  hym  out  of  prison. 
2.  To  deliver,  deposit,  or  assign  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  a  loan  or  the  performance  of  some 
action ;  to  pawn. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  i.  (1570)  Avb,  His  sworde  and 
buckler  is  pledged  at  the  bere.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1594)  221  My  estates  and  dignities  are  as 
it  were  in  sequestration,  and  my  life  as  it  were  laid  in 
pawne  and  pledged  vnto  me.  1686  Land.  Gat.  No.  2105/4 
If  already  sold  or  pawn 'd,..  the  money  (shall  be)  return  d 
for  what  they  are  pledg'd  for.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (cd.  2 
II.  86  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  two  modes  of  pledging 
lands  were  in  use,  which  are  fully  described  by  Glanville 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  x.  112  The . .  son  pacing 
slowly  to  the  pawnbroker's  to  pledge  his  aged  mother  s  last 


PLEDGEABLE, 

blanket.     1877  GREEN  Hist.  Eng.  People  I.  n.  ii.  139  Nor- 
mandy had  been  pledged  to  him  oy  his  brother  Robert, 

b.  fig.  as  in  to  pledge  the  future ;  also,  to  plight 
or  stake  (one's  life,  honour,  troth,  word,  etc.). 

1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  n.  i,  My_  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian.  ii,  I  now  pledge  you  that 
honourable  word  that  Ellena  is  innocent  1841  JAMES 
Brigand  xxv •,  To  this  I  pledge  my  honour.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiv.  182  A  loyal  lover,  a  hand  pledg'd  surely,  shall 
ease  me.  1890  Spectator  4  Oct.  434/1  To  pledge  the  future 
to  the  hilt  is  a  temporary  and  evanescent  joy. 

3.  To  put  (a  person,  or  oneself)  under  a  pledge ; 
to  bind  by  or  as  by  a  pledge. 


Innocent.      1771   Junius  Lett.    Ixv.   (1820)  328,  1    pledge 

nyself,  before  God  and  my  country . .  to  make  good  my  charge 
against  you.  *8oi  ELIZ.  HELME  St.  Marg.  Cave  II.  175,  I 
here  pledge  myself,  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter. 
18*7  LYTTON  Falkland  1. 12  All  eager  for  my  commands,  and 
all  pledged  to  their  execution.  1850  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist. 
Peace  II.  v.  vi.  295  The  two  millions  whom  he  had  in  a 
few  months  pledged  to  temperance.  1883  Manch.  Exam. 
i  Dec.  s/i  A  resolution.. pledging  the  House  to  deal  with 
the  subject  at  the  first  fitting  opportunity. 

4.  a.  To  guarantee  or  assure  the  performance  of. 
b.  To  solemnly  promise,  or  undertake  to  give. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  Vft  in.  iii.  250  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for 
she  well  deserues  it,  And  heere  to  pledge  my  Vow,  I  glue 
my  hand.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  III.  xiii.  288 
Their  own  personal  service  they  pledged  at  once. 

6.  To  give  assurance  or  promise  of  friendship  or 
fidelity  to  (any  one)  by  or  in  the  act  of  drinking. 
Also  absol.)  or  with  the  drink  as  obj.  *f  &•  To 
drink  in  response  to  another ;  to  drink  to  a  health 
or  toast  which  has  been  proposed.  Obs,  b.  To 
drink  to  the  health  of,  drink  a  toast  to ;  to  toast. 

I54*  J-  HEYWOOD  Prov.  n.  iv.  (1874)  104, 1  drinke,  (quoth 
she).  Quoth  he,  I  will  not  pledge.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 


SP 

do  me  the  disgr _  _._  ^  --0 

I  drunke  to  you.  160*  ROWLANDS  Tts  Merrie  whenGossips 
meete  17  This  to  you  both,  Cousse  Grace,  and  mistresse 
Hesse  ;  A  full  Carowse,  lie  haue  vou  pledge  no  lesse.  1616 
B.  JONSON  Forest  ix.  To  Celia  i,  Drink  to  me,  only  with 
thine  eyes,  And  I  will  pledge  with  mine,  a  1627  HAYWARD 
in  Spurgeqn  Treas,  JJav.Ps.  Ixix.  10  God  handleth  thee 
no  otherwise  ..  than  he  handled  his  only  Son,  who  hath 
pledged  thee  in  this  bitter  potion.  1706  POTTER  Antiq. 
Greece  II.  iv.  xx.  3516  Alexander ..  is  reported  to  have 
drank  a  Cup  containing  two  Congii,  ..to  Proteas,  who 
commending  the  king's  Ability,  pledg'd  him,  then  call'd 
for  another  Cup  of  the  same  Dimensions,  and  drank  it 
off  to  him.  The  king,  as  the  Laws  of  good  Fellowship 
requir'd,  pledg'd  Proteas  in  the  same  Cup.  1727  SWIFT 
Poisoning  E.  CurH  Wks.  1755  III.  r.  140  Mr.  Pope  . .  very 
civilly  drank  a  glass  of  sack  to  Mr.  Curll,  which  he  as 
civilly  pledged.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stools  to  Cong.  n.  i,  Will 


a  sculptured  goblet,  as  he  pledged  the  merchant  kings.  1870 
BRYANT  Iliad  I.  iv.  104  From  cups  of  gold  They  pledged 
each  other. 

Hence  Fledged  (pledgd)  ppl.  a.t  given  or  put  in 
pledge;  pawned,  plighted;  bound  by  a  pledge; 
Pie-aging-  vbl.  sb. 

1538  ELYOT,  Pigneratio^  a  pledgynge  or  gagynge.  155* 
HULOET,  Pledged,  pigneratus,  1579  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  164  His  plege, . .  contemt  in  the  buke  of  plegeing. 
1628  PRYNNE  (title)  Healthes :  Sicknesse.  Or,  a  Compendiovs 
and  briefe  Discourse ;  prouing  the  Drinking,  and  Pledging 
of  Healthes,  to  be  Sinfull.  1860  MILL  Repr.  Govt.  (1865) 
64/1  A  strong  inducement . .  not  to  confine  themselves  to 
pledged  party  men.  1887  Daily  News  21  July  6/1  The 
calling-in  of  loans  on  pledged  property.  1893  F.  ADAMS 
New  Egypt  186  We  believe  ..absolutely  in  the  pledged 
word,  the  pledged  honour  of  England. 

Pledgeable  (ple-d^ab'!),  a.  [i.  PLEDGE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  can  be  pledged  or  pawned. 

1865  Brit.  Workman  52, 1  pledged  my  coat,  I  pledged  my 
bed,  I  pledged  in  short  everything  that  was  pledgable. 
zooi  Dundee  Advertiser  12  Apr.  4  The  revenues  pledge- 
able,  like  tribute  rice,  the  Mancnu  allowances,  &c. 

Pledgee  (pledgr).  [f.  PLEDGED.  +  -EE.]  One 
with  whom  a  pledge  is  deposited ;  a  pawnee. 

1766  BLACKSTONE  Comin.ll.  xxv.  396  Incase  ofgoods  pledged 
or  pawned  upon  condition,  either  to  repay  money  or  other- 
wise ;  both  the  pledger  and  pledgee  have  a  qualified,  but 
neither  of  them  an  absolute,  property  therein.  1800  Ace. 
Bks.  in  Asia*.  Ann.  Reg.  59/2  The  whole  amount  due  to  the 
pledgee  must  be  paid  before  the  pledge  can  be  demanded. 
1869  Smith's  Diet  Gr.  ff  Row.  Anttq.  917/1  The  pledger 
could  also  sell  the  thing  pledged, . .  but  such  sale  did  not 
affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  1875  tsee  PLEDGER  x]. 

Ple-dgeless,  a.  [f.  PLEDGE  sb.  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out a  pledge. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Ptedgeless^  having  no  pledges.   Qu.  Rev. 

Pledger  (ple'dgai).  Also  (in  legal  use,  opposed 
to  pledgee}  -eor,  -or  (pled^pu).  [f.  PLEDGE  v.  + 
-EB*,-OB.  Cf.  OF./&£%0w(i3thc.  in  Godefroy).] 

1.  One  who  deposits  something  as  a  pledge; 
a  pawncr. 

1766  [see  PLEDGEE].  i87sPosTE  Gaius  n.  §  64  This.. may 
be  said  to  rest  on  the  assent  of  the  pledger ..  which  em. 
powered  the  pledgee  to  sell  in  default  of  payment.  1883  Q. 
Rev.  Jan.  120  Bulky  articles  may  now  be  deposited  if  the 
pledgers  will  pay  for  their  storage.  1906  Daily  Chron. 
19  Feb.  4/3  There  are  . .  people  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
London  who  make  a  living  by  pawning  articles  for  other 
persons.  Sometimes  these  '  professional  pledgers '  are 
women. 
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2.  One  who  drinks  in  response  to,  or  to  the  health 
of,  another.    Also/^-.    Cf.  PLEDGE  v.  5. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Del.  Diet  for  Drunkards  (1789)  20  If 
the  Pledger  bee  inwardlie  sicke  or  have  some  mfyrmitie, 
whereby  too  much  drinke..doo  empayre  his  health.  16x7 
RICH  Irish  Hvbbvb  24  The  cup  being  newly  replenished  v 
he  that  is  the  pledger  must  now  begin  his  part,  and  thus  it 
goes  round  throughout  the  whole  company.  1663  DRYDEN 
Wild  Gallant  ill.  i,  This  fellow  is  onely  the  Sollicitor  of  a 
quarrel  . .  and  will  leave  the  fighting  part  to  the  Curteous 
pledger. 

3.  One  who  pledges  himself  or  takes  a  pledge. 
1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  204  The  bond  of 

Temperance  societies  is  a  pledge  or  vow  respecting  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  pledger. 

fPle-dgery.  Obs.  rare—",  [a.  OY.plegerie 
(12th  c.  in  Godef.)  ;  thence  med.L. /tovr&r.] 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pledger?  or  Pleggery,  Suretiship,  an  Under- 
taking, or  Answering  for.  1775  in  ASH. 

Pledget  (ple'dget).  Forms:  6  plagette, 
pleggat,  7  plageat,  (plegant,  -ent,  pleagant, 
-eant),  7-8  plaget,  pleget,  7-gpledgit,  7- pled- 
get. [Known  from  ifith  c. :  origin  and  early 
history  obscure. 

The  divergent  spellings  in  i6-i7th  c.  leave  uncertain 
the  original  form,  and  even  the  sound  of  the  g,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ending  (in  which  -ette,  -et  suggest  a  Romanic 
diminutive).  On  the  supposition  that  the  f  was  hard,  the 
derivation  has  been  sought  in  plug,  and  in  MDu.  plagge, 
plagglie  patch  of  cloth,  rag,  wrapper,  covering,  Du.jlagge 
turf,  tan-cake,  MLG.  and  LG.  plagge  tangled  or  matted 
mass,  turf,  patch,  rag.  Others  have  thought  of  a  diminutive 
from  L.  and  Romanic  plaga  wound,  ^.plaie,  or  a  deriv. 
from  PLEACH  v. :  cf.  Prov.  plecha.  'no  plago^  to  bandage  a 
wound.  But  all  these  suggestions  present  difficulties.] 

A  small  compress  or  flattened  mass  of  lint  or 
other  soft  absorbent  material  (often  steeped  in  some 
medicament),  for  applying  over  a  wound,  sore,  etc.; 
see  also  quot.  1892. 

c  1540  Pract.  Cyrurgyons  A j,  Stupes,  or  plagettes  made  of 
lynte,  Cotten  or  other  lyke  stuped  or  dypped  in  hole  Oyles. 
1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  258  Spread  of  this  vpon  a  pleggat 
of  hnnen  cloth.  i6ia  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  92 
With  plegents  of  lint  drie  fil  up  the  orifice.  1615  MARKHAM 
Eng.  Housew.  II.  i.  (1668)  35  Take  Unguentum  Aurum, 
and  lay  it  upon  a  pleagant  of  lint.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Farme  48  Apply  it  vnto  the  teates  vpon  plageats 
as  hot  as  may  be  endured.  1643  J.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg. 


vi.  20  It  may  be  spread  on  little  pledgets  and  applyed. 
X7.37  BRACKEN  Farriery  Iittpr.  (1757)  II.  240  Spread  upon 
Pieces  of  Lint,  or  what  we  call  Pledgets  of  Lint.  1741 


Compl.  Fain.  Piece  i.  i.  88  To  be  apply'd.  .with  Plagets  and 
other  Helps.  iSia  J.  J.  HENRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  75  He 
drew  a  pledget  of  hnnen  quite  through  the  wound.  xSoa 
Pliotogr.  Ann.  II.  49  Be  sure  to  go  over  the  face  of  the 
plate  with  a  wet  pledget  of  cotton  wool. 

Plee,  Pleen,  obs.  ff.  PLAY,  PLEA,  PLY,  PLAIN  v. 

Pleeser,  pleezer,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  PLEASURE. 

Pleet,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PLEA,  PLEAD  v. 

Pleg,  plege,  plegg(e,  obs.  ff.  PLEDGE. 

Plegant,  -ent,  -et,  obs.  ff.  PLEDGET. 

fPle-gnic,  a.  (si.)  Obs.  rare.  [app.  arbitrarily 
f.  Gr.  irAvT?  blow,  stroke  +  -1C.]  Acting  by  a  blow 
or  stroke,  as  a  hammer ;  also  as  sb. :  see  quots. 

i6w  STURTEVANT  Metallica  37  Plegnicks..performe  their 
ppperation  and  effect,  by  their  dexterous  and  artificial! 
ioynt-moouing. .  .There  is  a  great  vse  of  the  Plegnick  instru- 
ments for  the  making  of  Eumechanick  and  reformed  Milnes 
and  Bellowses.  1664  J.  WILSON  Projectors  in.  36  From  the 
Pestle  and  Mortar  [came]  all  sort  of  Mills,  whether  Hori- 
zontal, or  Plegnick ;  Horse,  Hand,Wind,Water,  or  otherwise. 


Plegometer  (pWjjpmitw).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
ir\rjyrj  stroke  +  -(O)METEK.]  a.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  and  recording  the  force  of  blows,  b. 
=  PLEXIMETER. 

1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  535  The  balls  were  fired  against 
Austen's  recoiling  target,  a  very  delicate  plegometer.  1837 
DUNGLISON  Diet.  Mea.,  Plegometer^  pleximeter. 

Plei,  pleie,  obs.  forms  of  PLAY,  PLEA. 

Pleiad  (plsi-ad).  PL  Pleiads;  more  com- 
monly in  Lat.  and  Gr.  form  Pleiades  (plai'adfz); 
also  4  Pliades,  5  Plyades.  [a.  L.  Pletas,  Plejas^ 
P/tas,  pi.  Pleiades  etc.,  a.  Gr.  nxcufo,  pi.  -a5«s, 
Ion.  n\ijtas :  see  -AD  ;  so  F.  Pleiade,  pi.  PUiades^\ 

Astron.  In  //.,  A  close  group  or  cluster  of  small 
j  stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  commonly  spoken 
of  as  seven,  though  only  six  are  visible  to  the 
average  naked  eye.  (Good  eyes  on  a  clear  night 
can  make  out  about  nine,  while  the  telescope  shows 
a  great  number.) 

According  to  Greek  Mythology,  the  Pleiades  were  the 
seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Electra,  was  *  the  lost  Pleiad ',  and  not  represented  by  a 
star.  The  seven  names,  with  those  of  the  parents,  have 
since  Ricciolo  (1665)  been  individually  applied  to  the  nine 
brightest  stars  ;  of  these  Alcyone  is  of  the  third  magnitude, 
Electra  and  Atlas  of  the  fourth,  Merope,  Maia,  and  Taygete 
of  the  fifth,  Pleione,  Celeno,  and  Asterope,  between  the  sixth 
and  the  seventh._  Some  think  that  the  name  was  actually 
derived  from  n\ttv  to  sail,  because  the  season  of  navigation 
began  with  their  heliacal  rising. 

1388  WYCLIF  Job  xxxviii.  31  Whether  thou  schalt  mowe 
ioyne  togidere  schynynge  sterns  Pliades  [»iarg.  that  is,  the 
seuen  sterris  ;  1382  The  shynende  seue  sterres].  1555  EDEN 
Decades  162  The  goynge  downe  of  the  seuen  starres  cauled 
Vergiliae  or  Pleiades.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  yob  xxxviii.  31 
Canst  thou  restraine  the  sweete  influences  of  y"  Pleiades? 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  374 
The  gray  Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd,  Shed- 


PLEIO-. 

ding  sweet  influence.      1788  GIBBON  Decl.  ft  F.  xliii.  IV. 

S!3  The  fable  of  Electra  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiads.  1817 
YRON  Beppo  xiv,  Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not, 
nor  shall  know,  Like  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more  below. 
1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  9  Many  a  night  I  saw  the 
Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade,  Glitter  like  a  swarm 
of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid.  1868  LOCKVER  Astron. 
§  71  The  Pleiades . .  The  six  or  seven  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  become  60  or  70  when  viewed  in  the  telescope. 

b.  Jig.  (sing.)  A  brilliant  cluster  or  group  of 
persons  or  things,  especially  of  seven,  as  the  group 
of  poets  of  the  French  Renaissance,  called  in  French 
La  Pltiade,  and  including  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay. 
1811-56  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862)  54  Donne,  Chilling- 
worth,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  South, 
Barrow,  form  &  pleiad,  a  constellation  of  seven  stars,  such  as 
no  literature  can  match.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  n. 
i.  §  5.  5  Dorat..was  also  one  of  the  celebrated  pleiad  of 
French  poets.  1881  lllustr.  Land.  News  7  Oct.  371  Noriac 
was  one  of  the  brilliant  pleiad  of  writers  who  formed  the 
staff  of  the  original  weekly  Figaro. 

Pleid,  obs.  f.  PLAID,  PLEAD.  Pleide,  obs.  pa.t. 
of  PLAY  v .  Pleight,  obs.  f.  PLAIT. 

Pleign(e,  plein(e,  plainly,  obs.  ff.  PLAIN,  -LY. 

Plein-air  (also  plain-air),  from  the  Fr.  phrase 
en  plein  air  (anpljnn^r)  '  in  the  open  air '  (lit. 
'  in  full  air ') :  used  attrib.  to  denominate  certain 
impressionist  schools  and  styles  of  painting,  which 
originated  in  France  about  1870,  and  aimed  at  the 
representation  of  effects  of  atmosphere  and  light 
that  cannot  be  observed  in  the  studio. 

1894  Nation  (N.  Y.)  14  June  444/2  Mysticism  has  misled 
M.  Rochegrosse  into  a  plein-air  problem,  in  which  the 
meaning  of  his  '  Chevalier  aux  Fleurs  '  is  less  puzzling  than 
his  ignoring  of  all  values.  1898  Daily  News  15  Feb.  8/5 
Another  of  the  plain-air  painters  of  this  show.  1902  L. 
BENEDITE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXII.  443/1  The  '  plein-air  ', 
or  open-air,  school. 

Fleiu-airist,  a  painter  of  the  '  plein-air '  school. 

1893  Sketch  6  Sept.  321/1  Admirers  may.  .get  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  pleinairist  as  he  passes.  1000  Edin.  Rev.  July  193 
The  English  plein-airists  are  too  well  known  to  need  special 
mention. 

Pleiner,  obs.  f.  PLENAB.  Pleing(i)e,  -510, 
obs.  ff.  PLAIN  v.  Pleintith,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PLEHTY. 

PleiO-,  plio-  (pl3i|»),  pleo-  (pl'»,  combining 
forms  of  Gr.  TtKfiaiv  (poet.  irAt'oic),  ir\fiov,  more, 
compar.  of  vo\vs,  -v,  much;  see  POLY-,  flit-, 
which  follows  Latin  spelling,  is  chiefly  used  in, 
generic  names  and  their  derivatives,  as  Pliosaurus, 
Pliosaurian. 

||  Fleiochasium  (-k^'zi^m)  Bat.  [mod.L., 
irreg.  f.  Gr.  xaats  separation,  after  DICHASIUM], 
a  cymose  inflorescence  having  three  or  more  lateral 
axes.amultiparouscyme.  ||  Pleiomastta  (-mse'stia), 
pleo-,  Anal.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  futaros  breast, 
mamma],  the  condition  of  having  more  than  one 
nipple  upon  the  mamma.  ||  Pleiomazia  (-m^'zia), 
pleo-,  Anal.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  /rafos,  dial.  var.  of 
/jaffTos :  see  above],  the  condition  of  having  more 
than  the  normal  number  of  mammae.  Pleiomerous 
(pbiip-meras)  a.  Bat.  [Gr.  nlpos  part],  having  (as 
a  floral  whorl)  more  than  the  normal  number  of 
parts;  so  Pleio'mery,  pleiomerous  condition. 
Fleiophyllons  (-fHas)  a.  Bol.  [Gr.  <j>vM.ot>  leaf]. 
Plei-ophylly :  see  quots.  Pleiosporous  (plaitf1- 
spores,  plai|0spo»-ras)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  avopos  seed], 
having  more  than  the  usual  number  of  spores. 
Plei-otaxy  (-tceksi)  Bot.  [Gr.  rafts  arrangement : 
cf.  phyllotaxy\,  the  condition  of  having  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  floral  whorls,  as  in  'double 
flowers.  Pleiothalamous  (-bse'lamss)  a.  Bot. 
[Gr.  0oAo/«>s  chamber],  having  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  chambers  or  receptacles.  ||Fleio- 
trachea  (-trakra)  Bot.  [mod.L. :  see  TKACHEA], 
a  vessel  containing  a  spiral  band  composed  of  a 
number  of  fibres.  See  also  words  in  PLEO-,  PLIO-. 

1850  J.  BIKKETT  Dis.  Breast  206  *Pleiomastia..  .There  are 
examples . .  of  the  existence  of  supernumerary  nipples. . .  They 
may  be  situated  near  together,  and  possess  an  areola  in 
common,  or  they  may  be  separated  and  encircled  by  an 
areola  distinctly  denned.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1850 
J.  BIKKETT  Dis.  Breast  23  'Pleiomazia.  .signifies  numerical 
excess  beyond  the  usual  complement  of  the  mammae.  1895 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pleomazia.  1898  tr.  Strastnrgcr's  Bat.  it. 
ii.  453  The  origin  of  a  *pleiomerous  whorl  from  one  con- 
sisting of  fewer  members  is  equally  well  shown  in  the  flowers 
of  Tilia.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Pleiomery,  . .  due  either  to 
the  branching  of  one  member  at  an  early  stage  or  to  an 
original  development  of  two  members  in  place  of  one.  1898 
tr.  Strasburgers  Bot.  n.  ii.  453  Multiplication  of  t 
members  of  a  whorl  (pleiomery)  occurs  most  often  in  the 
andrcecium.  1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  46  By  some 
writers  nodi,  upon  which  buds  are  obviously  formed,  are 
c-.lled  compound,  or  artiphyllous ;  and  those  in  which  no 
apparent  buds  are  discoverable,  are  named  simple,  or  pleio- 
phyllous.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pleiophyllus,  applied 
to  a  plant  which  bears  a  great  number  of  leaves  without  a 
branch  at  the  axilla,  as  the  Linutn,  Abies,  and  TOXHS: 
pleiophyllous.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Plciophylly,  a  condi- 
tion of  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  leaves  growing 
from  a  certain  point,  or  in  the  number  of  leaflets  of  a  plant. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Pleiosporous.  Ibid,,  "Pleiotaxy.  1895 
in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Pleipthajamous. 
1876  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  86/1  The  spiral  in  such 
cases  is  called  compound,  and  the  vessels  *pleiotrachcse. 


PLEIOMORPHY. 

Pleiocene,  Pleiohippus :  see  PLIO-. 

Pleioniorphy  (pbrtftn/jfi).  [f.  PLKIO-  + 
Gi.  pop^i  form  +  -ia,  -Y.]  (See  also  PLJIO-.) 
In  Bat.  a.  The  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
distinct  stage  or  form  in  the  life-cycle  of  a  species, 
as  in  certain  heteroecious  fungi,  which  pass  through 
two  or  three  stages,  b.  The  state  of  a  flower 
which  is  usually  irregular,  but  becomes  regular  by 
the  multiplication  of  its  irregular  elements,  so  as  to 
form  a  whorl;  =  PELOBIA.  Hence  Pleiomo'rphic 
a.,  exhibiting  or  characterized  by  pleiomorphy; 
Pleiomo'rpb-ism  -  •  pleiomorphy  (sense  a). 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet,    1895  ia  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Pleise,  obs.  f.  PLAICE,  PLEASE.  Pleisand, 
obs.  f.  PLEASANT.  Pleisour,  -ssour,  -sure, 
Pleiss,  obs.  ff.  PLEASURE,  PLEASE. 

Pleistocene  (plsi-st&ih),  a.  (rf.)  Ceol.    [f. 

Or.  ir\«ioTos  most  (super!,  of  iroAvs  much)  +  xoivot 
new,  recent.]  Epithet  applied  at  first  to  the  newest 
division  of  the  Pliocene  or  Upper  Tertiary  forma- 
tion (as  containing  the  greatest  number  of  fossils 
of  still  existing  species),  also  called  Newer  Pliocene; 
afterwards  to  the  older  division  of  the  Post-tertiary 
or  Quaternary,  also  called  Post-Pliocene.  Also 
applied  to  the  animals,  etc.,  of  either  of  these 
periods.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb,  =  pleistocene  division 
or  formation. 

1839  LYELL  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  New  Ser.  III.  323  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  French  translation  of  my  '  Elements  of 
Geology ',  I  have  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  substi- 
tute the  term  Pleioccne  for  Older  Pleiocene,  and  Pleistocene 
for  Newer  Pleiocene.  1854  BREWSTER  More  Worlds  iii.  46 
The  superficial  deposits,  or  Pleistocene  group,  viz.  all  dilu- 
vial and  alluvial  deoosits  of  gravel  and  other  materials.  1861 
GEIKIE  R.  Forbes  ix.  356  He  states,  .that  even  the  pleisto- 
cene, which  is  a  subdivision  of  the  pliocene,  needs  to  be 
partitioned  into  a  newer  and  older  series.  1873  J.  GEIKIE 
Ct.  Ice  Age  xxx.  423  The  pleistocene  hippopotamus.  1874 
LYELL  Elent.  Geol.  x.  123  In  former  editions  of  this  work 
I  divided  the  Post-tertiary  deposits  into  Recent  and  Post- 
pliocene,  but  this  latter  term  has  many  inconveniences.  . . 
I  have,  therefore,  determined  for  the  future  to  adopt  the 
name  of '  Pleistocene ',  proposed  by  me  in  1 839  as  a  synonym 
for  Newer  Pliocene,  but  which,  having  been  used  by  the 
late  Edward  Forbes  as  the  equivalent  of  Post-pliocene,  has 
now  passed  into  general  use  with  that  signification. 

Pleistodox  (pbi-st&lpks),  a.  noncc-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
wA«fffTot  most  +  oo(a  opinion,  after  orthodox.] 
Holding  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

1814  COLERIDGE  Lett,  to  J.  P.  Estlin  (1884)  jog  His  proper 
language  as  an  orthodox,  or  (if  I  might  coin  a  more  modest 
expression),  a  pleistodox..man. 

Pleistoseist  (plai-st&sist).  [f.  Gr.  »\«fo"r-os 
most  +  atitrrus  shaken,  O(iorr)s  earth-shaker,  from 
<r<io>of  shock,  earthquake.]  (See  quot.) 

1886  MILNE  Earthquakes  i.  ro  The  isoseismic  area  in 
which  the  greatest  disturbance  has  taken  place  is  called  the 
'  meizoseismic  area '.  Seebach  calls  the  lines  enclosing  this 
area  'pleistoseists'. 

Pleit,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PLAIT,  PLATE  sb.,  PLEAD. 

Plek,  pleke,  obs.  forms  of  FLECK. 

t  Plemmi-rrulate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  It. 
plemmirulato  ppl.  adj.,  perh.  f.  Gr.  irAij^ujwti/ 
to  rise  like  a  flood-tide,  overflow.]  1 0verflowing. 

159*  R.  D.  Hypnerototnackia  51  b,  An  edging  of  Orient 
Pearle.  .euer  pressing  hir  plemmirrulate  trammels  of  hayre 
\plemmyrulati  supprimeua}. 

Pleniyra'meter.  [f.  Gr.  v\jfivpa  -  ir-Ar)^- 
H\>ini  flood-tide  +  -METER.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  variations  of  the  level  of  water ;  spec. 
that  devised  by  Prof.  Forel  of  Lausanne  for  measur- 
ing those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

1898  G.  H.  DARWIN  Tides  ii.  aa  Having  studied  seiches 
with  a  plemyrameter  for  some  time,  Forel  used  another 
form  of  apparatus. 

t  Ple'nal.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  plenal-is, 
(.  L.flfn-us full:  see  -AL.]  Full,  complete,  plenary. 

i6»4  R.  DAVENPORT  City  Nightcap  in.  (1661)  32  Upon 
the  plenal  and  approv'd  report  Of  your  integrity  and  up- 
right dealing.  1648  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra 
('879>  77  By  which  plenall  satisfaction,  The  Vials  of  his 
Fathers  wrath  were  stopt. 

Hence  f  Ple'nally  adv.,  fully;  fPle-nalty, 
fullness. 

1631  HEVWOOD  *nd  PI.  Fair  Maid  of  West  Ep.  Bed., 
\  ours  plenally  devoted,  Thomas  Hey  wood.  1636  —  Loves 
Mistris  Addr.  to  Rdr.,  Better  pleased,  or  more  plenally 
satisfied.  1660  BURNEV  K«p«.  Aipoi/  (1661)  30  The  Supream 
Jewell  of  the  Crown,  their  Plenitudinem  Potestatis,  the 
plenalty  of  their  power. 

t  Ple'nar,  plener,  a.  Obs.  (or  arch.")  Forms: 
3-6  plener,  (4-5  -ere,  5  -air,  -or,  5-6  -are,  -yer, 
7  -eere),  4-6  (9)  plenar.  (Also  4  pleiner,  4-5 
pleyner,  Sc.  planer,  5  planar,  6  playner.) 
[ME.  a.  AF.  plener  =  OF.  plenier  (Roland), 
plener,  planier  etc.,  mod.F.  pUnier :-late  L. 
plinar-is  (med.L.  in  Du  Cange)  complete,  f.  L. 
plenus  full ;  see  -AR  1.  So  also  Pr.  plen(i\er,  Sp. 
llencro.~\ 

1.  Of  an  assembly :  Composed  or  consisting  of 
the  full  number  of  members  ;  -  PLENARY  2 ;  of  the 
place  of  assembly:  Filled,  full;  of  the  members: 
Fully  assembled,  in  full  assembly. 
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ri«9o  Edmund  Con/.  445  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  444  pe 
chapitle  at  salesburi  i-holde  was  plener  ;  Alle  be  chanouns 
of  be  ordre  budere  come  fer  and  ner.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNK 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11171  When  Arthures  court  was  plener, 
&  allc  were  comen,  fer  and  ner.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi. 
108  And  whan  be  peple  was  plenere  comen  be  porter  vn- 
pynned  pe  *»te.  14*7-8  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  623/1  Be  cause 
they  were  then  present  more  plener  in  nombre.  c  1475 
Partenay  2751  Thys  fest  plener  And  ryght  delectable. 

2.  Complete,  entire,  perfect;  =  PLENARY  i, 
FULL  a.  7. 

13  .  .  Cursor  M.  26164  He  pat  pouste  has  al  plener.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1603  Hipsipk.  f,  Medca,\Hc\  coude  of 
loue  al  the  craft  &  art  pleyner.  c  1400  Berytt  787  Con- 
stantynys  sone,  &  of  plener  age,  Was  Emperour  I-chose. 
1430-40  I.vix;.  lix/ias  vn.  ii.  (MS.  BodL  263)  344/2  Bi 
Augustus  plener  \ed.  1554  plenair]  commyssioun.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xx.  127  And  poure  haue  playnere  &  playne  to 
y-  'S3*  Act  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7  J  9  Full  and  plenar 
wer  and  auctoritie.  1614  W.  BROWNE  Sheph.  Pipe  I. 
vij  b,  To  her  words  credence  he  gaue  pleneere  [rime 
cheerc].  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (1854)  333  The  spirit  takes 
the  plenar  vows  of  truth. 

Plenargyrite  (pUnaudjirait).  Mm.  [mod. 
(F.  v.  Sandberger  1882)  f.  L.  plln-us  +  Gr.  dpyvp- 
os  silver  +  -ITE  i  ;  cf.  MIAHOYHITE.]  A  sulphide  of 
silver  and  bismuth  found  near  Schapbach  in  Baden  ; 
said  to  contain  more  silver  than  miargyrite, 

Plenarily  (plrnarili),  adv.  [f.  PLEKABY  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  plenary  manner  ;  completely,  fully. 

1596  [see  PLENARLV  2,  quot.  1570).  1615  SIR  E.  MOBY 
Curry-combe  iii.  125  Neither  do  we  fully  and  plenarily 
receiue  the  benefit  and  effect  thereof.  1667  WATERHOUSE 
Fire  Land.  23  With  more  charge,  more  difficulty,  less  con- 
stantly, less  plenarily.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  7  Nov.  5/3  The 
priest  employed..  may  not  be  plenarily  inspired. 

I'le-nariness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1717  BAILEY  voL  II,  Pletianness,.  .fulness. 

t  Ple'narly,  -erly,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  PLENAR, 

PLENER  +  -LY*.] 

1.  In  full  assembly,  in  full  number. 

citga  Beket  1502  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  140  po  be  chapitle 
plenere  was,  budere  be  king  sende  to  fie  Abbotus  alle 
plenereliche.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  at  Nought  only  upon 
ten  ne  twelve  Bot  plenerliche  upon  ous  alle.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vu.  485  In  the  whiche  counsayll  it  was  plenerly 
determyned  that  the  kynge  myght  nat  gyue  ouer  tne  sayd 
souerayntie  without  great  peryll  of  his  soule. 

2.  inlly,  completely,  entirely,  perfectly. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Syntie  11712  He  solde  hys  gode 
plenerlye.  c  13*5  Chron.  Eng.  734  (Ritson)  So  hy  dude 
treweliche  Thre  yer  plenerelyche.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
v.  42  Of  his  ryalfe  estate  &  of  his  myghte  I  schalle  spelce 
more  plenerly,  whan  1  schalle  speke  of  the  lond  &  of 
the  contree  of  Ynde.  15*3  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  6  Whan 
Lucina  plenarly  did  shyne.  1570  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2) 
1346/2  To  assoyle  them  plenarely  [so  edd.  1576-83  ;  ed.  1596 
plenarilie]  from  all  their  sinnes. 

Flenarty  (plrnaiti).  Also  5  -erte,  7-8  -artie. 
[Late  ME.  a.  AF.  plenerte,  OF.  plcnierctc  full- 
ness, abundance,  f.  plenier,  plener  complete  :  see 
PLENAH  and  -TY.] 

1.  £cc(.  Law.  Of  a  benefice  :  The  state  of  being 
full  or  occupied.  Opp.  to  VACANCY. 

14x5  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  aoi/i  Hit  be  lefull  to  his  Patron 
to  make  newe  Presentation  not  withstondyng  the  plenerte  of 
hyme  be  vi  moneths.  a  16*5  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  197 
But  against  the  King  plenartie  is  accounted  from  the  time 
of  induction,  and  not  before.  1791  BlackstontsComm.  (ed.  1  1) 
III.  xvi.  243  When  the  clerk  was  once  instituted  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  king,  where  he  must  be  inducted)  the  church 
became  absolutely  full  :  so  the  usurper  by  such  plenarty. 
arising  from  his  own  presentation,  became  in  fact  seised  of 
the  advowson.  1889  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  324  The  Archbishop 
.  .sent  one  of  his  clerks  to  govern  the  vacant  see  and  receive 
all  the  fees  which  during  the  plenarty  had  been  paid  to  the 
clerks  of  the  bishop  deceased. 

1  2.  Completeness,  fullness.  Otis.  rare. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  <V  Ann.  27  All  ages  and  people 
by  a  plenarty  of  consent.  17*0  WELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  God 
I.  v.  88  In  the  Body  of  Christ  ..  dwells  the  whole  Plenarty 
and  Fulness  of  the  Godhead. 

Plenary  (plrnari),  a.  (sb.)  Also  6  -ari,  6-7 
-arie,  7  -iary.  [ad.  late  L.  plenari-us  complete 
(plenarium,  consilium,  4th  c.  in  Augustine  Ep. 
xliii),  f.  plen-tts  :  see  PLENAR  and  -ARY  1.] 

1.  Complete,  entire,  perfect,  not  deficient  in  any 
element  or  respect  ;   =  FULL  a.  7  ;  absolute,  un- 
qualified :  as  plenary  indulgence,  power,  remission. 
Plenary  inspiration  :  see  INSPIRATION. 

1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  31  And  ther  ys  Plenarie 
Remission.  iS3«-3  Act  04  Hen.  VII  I,  c.  12  §  i  One  supreme 
head  and  kynge  .  .  institute  and  fumisshed  .  .  with  pfenari, 
whole,  and  entier  power.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  94, 
I  shall  adde  the  concurrent,  plenary,  and  copious  attestation 
of  Mr.  William  Tyndall.  165*  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Benttvoglio's 
Hist.  Relat.  161  I  lee  assured  him.  .of  a  plenary  pardon  for 
all  that  was  past.  1675  tr.  Machiavellfs  Prince  (Rtldg. 
1883)  245  The  Pope  might  be  supplicated  .  .  for  a  plenary 
indulgence.  1877  FROUDE  SHort  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  I.  v.  53 
A  legate,  .sent  with  plenary  powers  to  bear  the  cause. 

2.  Of  an  assembly,  etc.  :  Composed  of  all  the  mem- 
bers; fully  constituted,  fully  attended:  ^PLENARI. 

1531  Festivall  191  b,  In  eche  quarter  of  the  yere  ones, 
whan  the  people  is  moost  plenary  in  holy  chyrche.  1614  T. 
ADAMS  in  Spurgcon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  ii.  12  Lord  grant.  .that 
we  may  come  to  the  plenary  wedding  supper  hereafter. 
1646  Bp.  MAXWELL  Burd.  Issach.  48  The  next  plenarie 
Generall  Assembly  may  deroeare,  abrogare,  obrogare,  &c. 
1663  GUNNING  Lent  Fast  62  Those  things  ..  are  retained  .  . 
from  plenary,  (i.e.  general)  councils.  1855  MII.MAN  Lat. 
Cfir.  ix.  v.  (1864)  V.  290  The  King  sullenly  consented  to  con. 


PLENIPOTENT. 

voke  a  plenary  Court  of  his  nobles.  1885  Daily  Ckron. 
ia  Sept.  5/4  Both  the  sittings  were  plenar)',  that  b,coruuled 
of  the  members  of  all  the  sections  and  subsections.  1894 
Daily  News  27  June  5/6  A  caucus  or  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  groups  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  was  held. 

3.  Possessing  full  powers  or  authority,  rare. 
1861  Sat.  Rev.  30  Nov.  547  International  law  would  be  a 

nullity  if  every  commander  of  a  man-of-war  were  to  con- 
stitute himself  in  the  first  instance  a  plenary  judge,  and  con- 
demn as  contraband  whatever  he  might  like  to  seize  on. 

4.  Law.  See  quot.  1848. 

17*6  AVLIFFE  Parergon  152  The  Cause  is  hereby  made  a 

Plenary  Cause,  and  ought  to  be  determin'd  Plenarily.     1848 

WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Plenary,  full,  complete  ;  an  ordinary 

proceeding  through  all  its  gradations ;  opposed  to  summary. 

B.  ellipt.  as  si.   =  Plenary  indulgence,  rare. 

18*6  SOUTHEY  rind.  Eccl.  Angl.  496  A  plenary  may  be 
gained  every  first  Sunday  of  the  month  for  confessing  and 
communicating. 

f  The  sense  'Decisive  procedure ',  given  by  Johnson,  and 
copied  in  later  Diets.,  is  without  foundation.  In  the  quot. 
which  J.  cites  from  AylirTe  Parergon  301  '  Institution  with- 
out induction  does  not  make  a  plenary  against  the  king, 
where  he  has  a  title  to  present ',  plenary  is  a  misprint  for 
plenarty,  which  AylirTe  has  in  the  correct  spelling  on  the 
same  page  and  elsewhere ;  cf.  quot,  1791  in  PLENAITY  i. 

Plencher,  plenaher,  var.  PLANCK  Kit  so.1 

Plene  Cplin),  a.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  plenus  full.  Ct 
PLAIN  <z.2,  of  which  plcne  was  a  common  form  in 
!5-i7thc.]  Complete. 

1881-3  Sckajfs  Encycl.  Relig.  KnmuL  II.  1430  Rules  were 
laid  down  concerning,  .the  plene  and  defective  writings. 

Plane,  plenie,  plenye,  obs.  ff.  PLAIN  v. 

Plener,  -e,  -ly :  see  PLENAB,  -LT. 

Plenicorn  (plrnikpjn,  ple-ni-),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  L. 
plenus  full  +  cornu  horn.]  a.  sb.  A  quadruped 
having  solid  boms ;  formerly,  (in  //.)  name  of 
a  division  of  ruminants,  b.  adj.  Having  solid 
horns. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sd.  etc.,  Plenicoms.  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Ruminants,  including  those  which  have  horns  com- 
posed of  an  uniform  solid  osseous  substance  as  the  antlers 
of  deer. 

Pleniloquenoe  (plfni-Wkwens).  rare—',  [f.  L. 
plln-us  full  +  loquentia  talking.]  Fullness  of 
talk,  excessive  speaking. 

1838  EMERSON  in  Corr.  Carlyle  Ii  E.  (1883)  I.  xxyi.  174 
Though  I  hate  American  pleniloquence  I  cannot  easily  say 
no  to  young  men  who  bid  me  speak  also. 

Plenilune  (plrnili«n,  pleni-).  Chiefly  poet. 
[ad.  L.  plfniliinium  :  see  below.  Cf.  It.  pleni- 
lunio.'}  a.  The  time  of  full  moon.  b.  A  full  moon. 

1431-50  tr.  tfigden  (Rolls)  VI.  103  Unto  the  tru  knowlege 
of  the  kepynge  of  Ester  thre  thynges  ar  to  be  attendide, . . 
the  equinoccialle  of  ver,  the  perfite  plenilune  or  fullenesse  of 
the  moone,  and  Sonneday.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rtv. 
v.  iii,  Whose  glory,  like  a  lasting  plenilune.  Seems  ignorant 
of  what  it  is  to  wane,  c  1600  Tinton  iv.  t  (Shaks.  Soc.)  61 
Look  to  thy  braines,  least  in  the  plenilune  Thou  waxe  more 
madde.  1878  SWINBURNE  Poems  I,  Ball.,  I'is.  Spring, 
Large  nightfall  and  imperial  plenilune. 

Hence  Fleniln'nal,  Pleniltrnar,  Plenilu-nary 
adjs.,  belonging  to  or  resembling  the  full  moon. 

1881  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  486,  I  shall  try  and  pay 
you  my  "plcnilunal  due.  17167  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  (1774) 
25  A  ruddy  *plenilunar  resplendent  countenance.  1845  DE 
QUINCEY  Coleridge  IT  Ofitim«aliitg'V!]t.*.  1859  XII.  92  The 
wrath  of  Andrew,  previously  in  a  crescent  state,  actually 
dilated  to  a  plenilunar  orb.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
iv.  xiii.  328  If  we  adde  the  two  /Kgyptian  daies  in  every 
moneth,  the  interlunary  and  'plenilunary  exemptions,  the 
Eclipses  of  Sunne  and  Moon. 

II  Plenilu'nium.  Obs.  [L.  pltniKnium  full 
moon,  prop.  adj.  of  the  full  moon  (»c.  ternpus  time), 
f.  plenus  full  +  luna  moon.]  —  PLENILUNE. 

1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurti'  Surg.  HI.  xxii.  287  Piony  root  .. 
must  be  digged  in  April), . .  at  a  plenilunium  before  the  rising 
of  the  Sun.  1686  GOAD  Ctlut.  Bodies  \.  xviii.  1 16  The  New 
9  brings  more  such  Days  than  the  Plenilunium. 

Plenipo  (ple'nipo),  sb.  Colloquial  shortening 
of  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

c  1687  DRVDEN  Let.  to  Etheregt  12  And  both  to  wives  and 
husbands  show  The  vigour  of  a  plenipo.  1713  STEKLK 
English™.  No.  36.  230  His  Envoys  and  Plenipoes  come  over 
puotickly.  1813  BYRON  yuan  vi.  xcv,  Without  the  aid  of 
prince  or  plenipo.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Break/.- 1. 
xi,  I  would,  perhaps,  be  Plenipo, — But  only  near  St.  James. 

Hence  Ple'nipo  v.  intr.,  to  act  as  plenipotentiary. 

1890  SARAH  J.  DUNCAN  Soc.  Departure  (1891)  lao  A  certain 
foreign  minister  who  returned  from  special  plenipoing. 

Plenipotence  (pUni-prtens).  rare.  [f.  as 
next  +  -ENCE.l  Full  power  or  authority. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  vi,  A  whole  parliament,. .endued  with 
the  plenipotence  of  a  free  nation,  to  make  laws,  not  to  be 
denied  laws.  1761-1  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  xlviii.  743 
Such  a  plenipotence  as  none  of  their  ancestors  . .  had  ever 
pretended  to.  1884  Manck,  Exam.  22  Mar.  5/1  What 
plenipotence  we  fancied  ourselves  to  possess. 

Pleni-potency.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *plini- 
potentia  (prob.  in  med.  or  mod.L.),  f.  plinipotens : 
see  next  and  -KNOY;  cf.  POTENCY.]  The  quality 
of  being  plenipotent ;  full  authority. 

1614  Brief  Inform.  Affairs  Palatinate  52  His  Maieslie 
. .  caused  a  plenipotency  or  full  power  to  be  dispatched  by 
his  said  Embassadour.  1755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  87  This 
was  arrogating  plenipotency  to  themselves. 

Plenipotent  (pl/hi-p^tent),  a.  (rf.)  rare.  f»d. 
late  L.  plinipotens,  -potent-em  (Priscian  c  500),  f.  L. 
plen-us  full  +  patens  POTENT.]  Invested  with  or 
possessing  full  power  or  authority. 


PLENIPOTENTIAL. 

1658  J.  ROBINSON  Endoxa  i.  18  A  company  of  faithful .. 
may,  with  a  plempotent  Octroy  or  Concession,  claim  privi- 
ledge.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  405  My  Substitutes  I  send  ^e, 
and  Create  Plenipotent  on  Earth,  of  matchless  might  Issuing 
from  mee.  1795  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bedford  22  Aug., 
And  now  will  you  permit  me . .  to  be  corrector  plenipotent  ? 
1839  J.  ROGERS  A nt#0J0Jr.xi\L  §i.  284  Convinced  that  they 
have  God's  plenipotent  commission. 

b.  as  sb.    A  person  possessing  full  authority ; 
a  plenipotentiary. 

1818  MILMAN  Santor  93  Before  the  assemblage  proud" 
Speaks  frank  and  bold  that  gray  Plenipotent. 

Fle:nipote*ntial,   a.   rare.     [f.  as  PLENI- 

POTENOY  +  -AL  :  cf.  potential^  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  plenipotentiary  ;  possessed  of  full  authority, 

1663-4  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  140, 1  having  a 
plenipotential  Letter  from  his  Royal  majesty.  1829  SOUTHEY 
Sir  T.  More  II.  349  The  chosen  and  plenipotential  com- 
mittee of  literature.  1894  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  479  They  had  no 
plenipotential  powers. 

Hence  f  Ple:nlpotentia'lity,  the  quality  of  being 
plenipotential  or  plenipotentiary. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  45  All  the  variations,  interpreta- 
tions, reservations,  . .  evasions,  possessions,  plenipotentialities 
and  fedifractions,  that  I  ..can  devise  or  possibly  imagine. 

Plenipotentiary  (ptenipote-njari),^  and  sb. 
[ad.  mecT  and  law  L.  plenipotentidrius^  f.  *pleni- 
potentia :  see  PLENIPOTENOY  and  -AKY  1.  So  F. 
pttnipotentiaire  sb.  and  adj.  (Balzac  a  1654).] 

A.  adj.    Invested  with  full  power,  esp.  as  the 
deputy,  representative,    or   envoy  of  a   sovereign 
ruler ;  exercising  absolute  power  or  authority. 

Often,  after  French  usage,  placed  after  its  sb.,  as  ambassa- 
dor, envoy,  minister  plenipotentiary . 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett,  (1650)  Il.xliv.  58, 1  hear  the  peace  twix't 
Spain  and  Holland  is  absolutely  concluded  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiary Ministers  at  Munster.  vj\\Lond.  Gaz,  No. 5144/6 
Thomas  Earl  of  StrafFord,..One  of  Her  Majesty's  Ambassa- 
dors-Plenipotentiary at  the  Congress  at  Utretch.  1796 
MORSE  Anter.  Geog.  I.  332  One  of  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India  I.  223  He  was.  .nominated  his  Majesty's  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary. 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plenipotentiary  (see  B.) ; 
absolute,  full,  unlimited. 

1648  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  199  Givelng  Sir  Tho. 
Fairfax  a  plenipotentiary  comission  of  the  Militia  to  raise 
what  number  and  secure  and  impres  on  what  persons  he 
pleased.  1663  COWLEY  Verses  fy  £ss.,  Ode  Restauration,  i, 
Nor  whilst  around  the  Continent,  Plenipotentiary  beams  ye 
sent.  1753  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  479  It  was  given 
in  as  plenipotentiary  a  form  as  held  by  any  sovereign.  1880 
TROLLOPE  Duke's  Children  III.  ii.  19  A  liberal  party,  with 
plenipotentiary  power,  must  go  on . .  to  the  logical  conclusion 
of  its  arguments. 

B.  sb.  A  person  invested  with  full,  unlimited,  or 
discretionary  powers  or  authority,  esp.  in  regard  to 
a  particular  transaction,  as  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  or  treaty ;  an  envoy  or  ambassador  deputed 
by  his  sovereign  to  act  at  his  own  discretion. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Plenipotentiaries,  ambassadors  .. 
from  their  King,  .sent,  to  treat  and  conclude  with  an  enemy 
or  other  person  upon  all  or  such  points  as  are  contained  in 
their  Commisssion,  etc.  1668 TEMPLE  Let.  toLd.  Arlington 
Wks.  1731  II.  94,  I  know  not  why  the  Character  of  Plenipo- 
tentiary may  not  agree  with  that  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
on  all  Hands,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  17 
The  States  General . .  act  only  as  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
several  provinces.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  3)  I. 
App.  643  A  document  ..which  . .  gives  ..  the  names  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides. 
b.  transf.  andyf^. 

a  i7ii  KEN  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  328  To  chuse  some 
fit  Plenipotentiary:  Of  sacred  Hymn  I  strait  made  choice. 
1850  ROBERTSON  Serin,  Ser.  IIL  v.  71  Not  as  a  plenipo- 
tentiary supernaturally  gifted  to  convey  a  mysterious  benefit. 

Hence  f  Fle:nipotentia*rian,  a  plenipotentiary; 
Fleuipote'ntiarily  adv. ,  in  a  plenipotentiary 
manner;  Flenipote'utlarize  v.  intr.,  to  act  as  a 
plenipotentiary  ;  Plenipotentiary  ship,  the  office 
of  a  plenipotentiary. 

1654  tr.  Martini's  Cong.  China  48  When  the  Emperour 
had  perused  the  Treatie,  he  presently  found  his  *Plenipo- 
tentiarian  had  sold  him.  1649  Bounds  Publ.  Obed.  13  Per- 
sons "plenipotentiarily  deputed  to  conclude  for  the  publique 


1800  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  Coleridge  i  Apr..  Should"  you  be  in 
Bristol,  of  course  the  *plenipotentiaryship  is  vested  in  you. 

t  Pleni-power.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  plenus  full 
•f  POWER:  prob.  rendering  a  foreign  expression, 
e.  g.  L.  plenipotentia^  F.  plein  pouvoir^  Ger. 
vollmacht.]  Full  power  or  authority. 

1700  RYCAUT  Hist.  Turks  III.  561/2  That  the  Proclama- 
tion being  made  in  both  the  Emperors  Names,  no  Passports 
should  be  delivered,  either  from  the  Germans  to  the  Turks, 
or  from  the  Turks  to  the  Germans;  but  that  a  Pleni-power 
should  be  given  to  the  Mediators  to  grant  Passports. 

Plenish  (ple-nij),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms :  5 
plenys(s, plennes,6  planish,  -eis,  -es,  pleniach, 
-ishe,  -iss,  6-7  plenniss,  6-  plenish.  [ad.  OF. 
pleniss'j  lengthened  stem  of  plenir  (Langtoft 
c  1300)  to  fill,  f.  stem^&«-  :— 'L.  plenus  full.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  up,  furnish,  supply,  stock  ;  to 
replenish.  Orig.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. ;  also  general 
Eng.  in  I9th  c. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.  1024  Thai  . .  Plenyst  the  toune 
agayne  with  Scottis  blud.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  Prol. 
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42  Thow  plenest  paradise,  and  thow  heriet  hell.  1528 
LVNUESAY  Dreme  682  This  part  of  Asia,  Weill  planesit  with 
Cieteis,  towris,  and  townis.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
xxvi.  9  $it  thay  ar  planeist  and  repleit  Of  falset  and  dissait 
thair  sell.  1809  Examiner  756/2  The  doctor  ..  drew  the 
tureen  near  to  his  plate,  which  he  plenished  and  replenished, 
1844  STEPHENS  Bk,  Farm  II.  178  On  the  return  of  the 
horses  to  the  stable,  .they  find  their  mangers  plenished  with 
corn.  1854  S.  DOBELL  Balder  xxiii.  107  So  comes  Morn, 
Plenishes  all  things,  and  completes  the  world. 

b.    spec.    To  furnish  (a  house,  a  farm,   etc.). 
Sc.  and  north*  dial. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  171 
The  landis  was  so  waistit . .  that  na  thing  was  plenischit 
wntill  Edinburgh.  1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Religions  Stoic 
xii.  (1685)  in  He  had  plenished  his  house  abundantly.  1680 
in  A.  Laing  Lindores  Abbey  xx.  (1876)  252  Resolves  to  plenish 
a  room,  la  1700  in  P.  Walker  Remark.  Passages  (1727)  16 
(Jam.),  I  told  you  to  take  no  more  rooms  at  Martinmas,  than 
ye  will  plenish  at  Whitsunday.  1822  SCOTT  Let.  to  D.  Terry 
10  Nov.  in  Lockharti  Your  kind  and  unremitting  exertions. . 
will  soon  plenish  the  drawing  room.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C. 
Gloss.,  Plenish  or  Plennish,  to  furnish  a  house. 

f2.  absof*  or  intr.  To  spread  abroad;  to  fill 
a  vacant  space.  Sc.  Obs. 

1457  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  7/(i8i4)  II.  51/2  That  na  man  mak 
aardis  nor  heggis  of  dry  staikis  . .  nor  511  of  na  hewyn  wode 
botallanerlyoflyfiand  wode^e  quhilk  may  grow  &  plenyss. 
*535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  87  He  rode  . .  Withoutin  stop 
ay  on  to  Tynismouth,  And  planeist  had  that  tyme  ouir 
all  that  place. 

Hence  Ple'nished///.  a.,  furnished,  stocked. 

1586  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  92  Laying  of  grite 
plennist  boundis  waist,  1856  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  V. 
xlii.  56  Behind  so  well-plenished  an  equipage. 

Ple'iiishing,  vbL  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.    [f.  PLENISH 

V.  +  -ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  filling  up  or  furnishing. 

1477  Charter  Jas.  ///  in  Maitland  Hist.  Edin.  i.  i.  (1753) 
8  For  the  Honoure  of  oure  said  Burgh  and  Plennesing  of 
voide  Places  within  the  samyn. 

2.  That  with  which  anything  is  plenished ;  equip- 
ment, gear,  stock, furniture;  £r/.householdfurniture. 

1561  Reg-.  Privy  CouncUScot.  1. 170  The  best  of  the  gudis 
and  the  plennissing  thairof.  1567  Ibid.  565  With  the  haill 
munitionis,  artailherie,  pulder,  and  uther  plenissing  being 
thairin.  1629  RUTHERFORD  Lett,  (1862)  I.  45  Ye  have  to 
rejoice  that  ye  have  now  some  plenishing  up  in  heaven. 
1773,  1814  [see  OUTSIGHT*].  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xviii,  In- 
sight plenishing  is  cumbrous  to  carry.  1830  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  223  He  settled  him  in  the  Pond  Farm, 
with  a  decent  though  scanty  plenishing.  1876  W.  WHITE 
Holidays  in.  Tyrol  xxxyiil.  279  A  chest  or  two,  and  a  big 
stool,  complete  the  plenishing. 

b.  The  outfit  of  a  bride,  her  contribution  to 
setting  up  house.  Plenishing-wain  =  BBIDEWAIN. 

1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Bride-wain,  or  Plenishing-wain, 
a  waggon  loaded  with  household  goods,  to  be  conveyed  from 
the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  to  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  iv,  The  big  cassone.. 
rudely  painted,  in  which,  .[she]  brought  home  her  plenish- 
ing when  she  married.  1888  HLACKIE  Burns  115  She  came 
bringing  her  beautiful  self  along  with  cartloads  of  plenishing. 

[Plenishing-nail :  see  PLANCHING  vol.  sb.  c.J 
Fle'iiislniieut.  Sc.    [f.  PLENISH  v.  +  -MENT.] 

Plenishing,  outfit. 

1823  GALT  R.Gilhaize  II.  xvL  157  Sarah's  father,  .bestowed 
on  us  seven  rigs,  and  a  cow's  grass,.. as  the  beginning  of 
a  plenishment  to  our  young  fortunes.  1879  W.  SYNGE 
Tom  Singleton  II.  viii.  140  A  plenishment  of  new  teeth. 

Pleiiist  (plrnist).  [f.  L.  PLEN-UM  +  -IST.]  An 
adherent  of  the  theory  that  all  space  is  full  of 
matter,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vacuum  : 
see  PLENUM  i. 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xvii.  122  The  Plenists 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  do  not  prove  that  such  spaces  are 
replenish  d  with  such  a  subtle  Matter  as  they  speak  of. 
1682  CREECH  Lucretius  Notes{i68s)  14  And  this  Mr.  Hobs, 
a  great  Plenist,  freely  confesseth  would  follow.  1708  Brit. 
Apollo  No.  8.  1/2  Cou'd  the  Plenists  prove  their  plenum. 
1899  Dublin^  Rev.  Oct.  326  This  harmless  vacuum  was  a 
great  thorn  in  the  side  of  some  of  the  later  plenists. 

t  Ple-ni-tide.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  pleni-  (in 
PLENILUNE)  +  TIDE.]  A  full  tide ;  a  flood-tide. 

159.  Greene's  Groats-w.  Wit^  Epitaph  (1617)  Giv,  Let 
rowling  Teares  in  pleni-lides  oreflow,  For  losse  of  Englands 
second  Cicero. 

Plenitude  (ple-nitiwd).  Also  5-6  plenytude. 
[a.  QY.  plenitude ^  ad.  ~L.plenitudo  (Pliny),  i.plenus 
full :  see  -TUDE.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  absolutely  full  in  quan- 
tity, measure,  or  degree ;  fullness,  completeness, 
perfection.  (In  first  two  quots.  from  the  Vulgate.) 

M3a-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  257  The  seyenge  of 
thapostle,  'When  the  plenitude  of  tyme  schalle  comme.' 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  308/2  Pawle  sayth  the  plenytude 
of  the  lawe  is  loue  and  cnaryte.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb. 
Kent  (1826)  149  The  Pope  loosed  them,  .by  the  plenitude  of 
his  Apostolike  power  from  allegiance  to  their  Prince.  1669 


„,,   _    —    — ajesty  has 

spoken  to  man.     1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xii.  405  That 
death  in  the  plenitude  of  vigour  is  desirable. 
b.  Her.  Fullness  (of  the  moon). 
1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  $  Pop.  xi.  71  The  Moon  is  in 
her  Complement,  or  in  her  Plenitude,  when  at  the  full. 
1882  CUSSANS  Her.  102  When  full-faced  and  shining,  it  is 
described  as  In  her  Complement  or  Plenitude. 

C.  Comparative  fullness;  amplitude,  plentiful- 
ness,  abundance. 
1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  \.  206  That  there  may 


PLENTEOUS. 

be  the  greater  plenitude  of  life  jn  the  whole  man.  1794 
MRS.  Piozzi  Synon.  II.  299  Plenitude  of  incident  without 
confusion,  and  of  adventure  without  gross  improbability. 
1893  C.  HODGES  in  Reliquary  Jan.  3  The  plenitude  of 
stone  in  the  northern  counties  generally.. led  to  a  more 
frequent  use  of  stone . .  than  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  filled,  fully  occupied, 
or  full  of  something ;  fullness ;  t  spec,  in  Physics 
=  PLENUM  i  (obs.}. 

1662  HOBBES  Seven  Prob.  Wks.  1845  VII.  17  How  does 
the  difficulty  of  separation  argue  the  plenitude  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world?  17*8  PEMBERTON  Newton's  Philos.  143 
A  prevailing  opinion,.,  that  where  no  sensible  matter  is 
found,  there  was  yet  a  subtle  fluid  substance  by  which  the 
space  was  filled  up!  even  so  as  to  make  an  absolute  pleni- 
tude. 1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaux'  Midwif.  67  The  ovaries 
vary  in  size,  .from  the  plenitude  or  vacuity  of  the  uterus, 
t  b.  Bot.  Doubleness  of  a  flower.  Obs. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  L  xx.  (1765)  54  The  Plenitude, 
Fullness,  is  occasioned  by  the  Stamina  running  into  Petals. 
Ibid.  55  Plenitude  is  chiefly  incidental  to  polypetalous 
Flowers.  1766  Compl.  Partner  s.  v.  Larkspur^  In  order  to 
continue  their  plenitude,  all  plants  with  single  flowers  should 
be  destroyed  so  soon  as  they  appear. 

t  3.  Med.  Animal  fullness ;  repletion  ;  plethora. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  HI.  vii,  Wherefore  the  lettynge 
of  bloude  is.. expedient.. also  for  them,  in  whom,  without 
plenitude,  callyd  fulness,  inflammations  begyn  to  be  in  their 
bodies.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Plenitude,  in  Physick,  when 
a  Man  has  too  much  blood,  or  abounds  with  il!  humours. 
1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  321  Pain  or  disorder  in  his 
head,  with  symptoms  of  plenitude.  i8oa  Med.  Jml,  VIII. 
67  That  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  _ the  state  of  the  brain  is 
rather  that  of  depletion  than  plenitude. 

f  4.  The  condition  of  being  fully  supplied  with 
everything;  affluence.  Obs. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii.  §  4.  220  He 
accounted  his  best  plenitude  and  plenty  without  God  . . 
extreame  penurie.  1783  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  vm.  viii, 
Perverse  repining  of  ungrateful  plenitude  ! 

6.  Fullness  of  dress,     humorous  nonce-use. 

1837  W.  IRVING  Caff.  Bonneville  III.  260  Pantaloons  of  the 
most  liberal  plenitude. 

Hence  Pie  uituclina'rian  «=  PLENIST  ;  Pleni- 
tu/dinary  a.t  characterized  by  plenitude,  full ; 
Plenitu-dinous  (-ti/j'dirws)  a.,  well-filled;  stout, 
portly.  All  rare. 

1710  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1733)  I.  m.  301  The  *Plenitudi- 
narian . .  brings  his  Fluid  in  Play  and  joins  the  Idea  of  Body 
and  Extension.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Iviii. 
(1739)  108  A  strange  kind  of  Government . .  wherein . .  a  Sub- 
ject shall  have  a  *plenitudinary  power  beyond  that  which 
his  Lord  and  King  had.  1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner 
it  May  289/1  Six-bottle  Ministers  and  *plenitudinous 
Aldermen.  1840  —  in  VanbrugKs  Wks.^  Miss  Hoyden, 
without  delay  or  'mistake^,  is^ for  consolidating  everything 
into  the  tangible  and  plenitudinous. 

t  Ple-nity.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  f  leni^,  pleineli, 
ad.  L.  pllnitas  (Vitruv.).]  Fullness,  plenitude. 

a  i6zz  AJNSWORTH  Annot.  Song  Sol.  v.  12  Washing  in 
milke,  sitting  in  plenity.  1623  COCKERAM,  Plenitie,  ful- 
nesse.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  it.  75  [The]  Hypo- 
thesis of  some  modern  Atomists . .  that  supposes  a  Plenity. 

t  PlenoTderly,  adv.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
flen-us  fall  +  ORDER  +  -LY  2.]  By  all  the  orders 
(or  estates  of  the  realm). 

1650  B.  Discolliminijim  27  That  this  power  is  plenipo- 
tentiarily  deputed :  Ergo.  But  that  is  not  Nationally  nor 
plenorderly  deputed  :  Ergo. . .  Because  the  old  forme  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  is  ceased. 

PlensMng-nail :  see  PLANCHINO  vbl.  sb.  c. 

Plente,  plentee,  obs.  forms  of  PLENTY. 

Plenteous  (ple-ntfes),  a.  (adv.~)  Now  chiefly 
poetic.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  plentifous,  -efous, 
-evous,  5  -yfous,  -ivous(e,  -yvows.  /3.  (u  for  v) 
4  -eaus,  4-5  -euous(e,  -iuous(e,  -yuous,  5 
-euose.  y.  4  plentwis,  5-6  -uous(e,  6  -uus.  8.  4 
plenteus,  5-6  -ius,  -ious(e,  -yous,  -lose,  6  -yus, 
-eouse,  6-  plenteous.  (Also  5-6  plaint-.)  [ME. 
plentifous,  -ivous,  a.  OF.  plentivous  (<ri22O  in 
Go&ef.),plentevous,  -veus,  -vious,  extended  forms  of 
plentif,  i.  plente  PLENTY  :  see  -IVE,  -ous.  Reduced 
through  the  successive  stages  plentivous,  -evous, 
-euous,  -uous,  to  -ious,  -eous.  Cf.  BOUNTEOUS.] 
L  Present  or  existing  in  plenty  or  in  full  supply ; 
abundant,  plentiful,  copious. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xci.  14  pai  sail  be  multyplyed  in 
plentifous  elde.  Ibid,  cxxix.  7  At  him  plentevous  bying. 
1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  4618  We  haf  pees  and  welthe  plenteuus. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  1067  Thru  plentwis 
gyft  of  goddis  grace.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxxix.  [cxxx.]  7  Plen- 
teous redempcioun  is  at  hym.  c\q»Destr.Troy-M\  Inyche 


raise.  1830  COLERIDGE  Ch.  <$•  St.  (1839)  277  A  plenteous  crop 
of  such  philosophers  and  truth-trumpeters.  1868  LYNCH 
Rivulet  CXLVI.  in,  He  bears  the  plenteous  living  grain. 

2.  Bearing  or  yielding  abundantly;  fertile,  pro- 
lific, productive.  Const,  in,  of. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  531  In  god  contreie  &  plenti- 
uous.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Batik,  i.  metr.  ii.  4  The  plentyuos 
Autompne.  1388  WYCLIF  />*.  Ixiv.  [Ixv.]  14  The  . .  valeis 
schulen  be  plenteuouse  of  wheete.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb. 
xii.  sibeflum  lordan.  .esrijt  plentifous  of  fisch.  ciipo  Btryi 
1496  So  plentivouse  this  world  is  of  iniquite  1  1535  J°YE 


PLENTEOUSLY. 

Afal.  /VW<j/<r(Arb.)  37  John..bi:yngsoplentuouse  in  telling 
one  thing  so  oftc  and  so  many  ways.  1541  BELLENDEN  Dacr. 
.-!//•.  ix.  in  Cron.  Scat.  B  vj  b,  This  firth  [of  Forth)  is  rycht 


inn    i  inn,  ana   nusoaiKiry. 

1681  R.  ttumcn*  Admirable  Curios.B  The  Soil  plenteous  of 
Corn,  Cattle,  Waters,  and  Woods.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola 
xxi,  The  seasons  had  been  plenteous  in  corn. 

1 3.  Possessing  or  having  abundance ;  abundantly 
provided  or  supplied ;  rich.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMTOLE  I'satter  xi.  8  Here  as  helples  &  pore  IxM 
in  heuen  as  plcntcfous  &  riche.  1:1491  Chast.  Goddes 
Chyld.  19  Yf  they  can  thenne  well  gader  togider  frute  and 
herbes  of  verities  than  shall  Ihei  be  plenteuous.  1581 
W.  STAFFORD  Ejcam.  Comfl.  L  (1876)  19  We  be  not  so  plen- 
tious  as  we  haue  bene,  the  first  fruits  and  tenthes  are  de- 
ducted of  our  linings.  1643  PRYNNE  Sot:  Poiver  Part.  u. 
55  It  had  beene  long  cvill  ruled  by  evill  Officers, so  that  the 
Land  could  not  be  plenteous  neither  with  Merchandize, 
chaffer,  nor  riches. 

t4.  Giving  abundantly;  generous,  liberal,  boun- 
tiful. Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  80  Ne  beth  plentyuous  to  be 
pore  as  pure  charite  wolde.  1531  ELYOT  Gmi.  in.  iv,  Be 
a  man  neucr  so  valiaunt,  so  wise,  so  liberal!  or  plentuous. 
1617  tLETCHER  I'alentiiiiait  v.  viii,  From  thy  plenteous 
hand  divine,  Let  a  river  run  with  Wine.  1697  DRYDEN 
I  irf.  Gcorg.  in.  604  With  plenteous  Hand  Bring  Clover- 
grass  rtiToo  Duron  Hymn,  'Creator  Spirit,  by  whose 
Aid  in,  Plenteous  of  Grace,  descend  from  high,  Rich  in 
thy  Sevenfold  Energy  1 
fB.  adv.  =  PLENTEOUSLY.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  r>estr.  Troy  9504  Pesis  of  plates  plentius  mekyll. 
7<W.  11492  fhegrekes Wereofpepull&pouerplaintiusmony. 

Plenteously  (ple-nt/asli),  adv.  Now  chiefly 
poet.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  Jn  a  plenteous  manner  ; 
abundantly,  copiously ;  f  bountifully. 

1340  Ayenb.  51  Uor  pet  bet  me  eth  and  dryngb  to-uore 
H™ ;  •  OJx*  to,  PJentyuousliche.  c  1330  Will.  Palerne  180 
Briddes  &  smale  bestes  wib  his  bow  he  quelles  so  plenteous, 
hche.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  76  Men  findez  manna 
mare  plentifously  and  better  pan  in  any  ober  place  i«3S 
COVERDALE  Tobitiv.  8  Yf  thou  hast  moch,  geue  plenteously 
1J51  i  URNER  Htrtal  I.  Bj,  This  herbe  groweth  plentuously 
in  my  lordes  gardyne  at  Syon.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii. 
392  Each  Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
I  he  waters  generated  by  thir  kindes.  1701  YALDEN  /Esop 
<\lB<"rt, xl"'  '"',He  shook  his  sides  and  wish'd  them  gone, 
Whilst  plenteously  they  fed.  1855  LYNCH  Rivnlet  xmi.  iii 
so  shall  thy  good  fruits  plenteously  Hang  ripening  for  us. 

Plenteousness  (ple-nt/asnes).  Now  chiefly 
poet.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  plenteous;  abundance,  plentifulness; 
fertility,  fruitfulness. 

<•  '375 Jft  Pains  of  Hell  y  in  0.  E.  Misc.  212  Hou  dred. 
ful  is  he!.. In  be  wych  of  wepyng  is  gret  plenteuesnes. 
c\ 400  [see  PLENTEOUSTE].  1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  xi.  23 

le  gaue  them  plenteousnes  of  fodc.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint 
Ancients  226  Our  cheerful  minde..  might  ..offend  rather  in 
too  much  plenteousnesse.  1785  PALF.Y  Mor.  Ptiilos.  (1818) 
I.  244  The  Supreme  Proprietor.. who  has  filled  the  world 
withplenlcousness.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  558  Set  in 
this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness. 

t  Pie  nteouste.  Obs.  In  4  plentuuste,  plen- 
teuouste,  -owste,  5  plentefoste.  [a.  OF.  plan- 
litoiissete  (Godef.),  f.  plentivous  PLENTEOUS  :  see 
•TY.]  Plenteousness,  plentiiulness. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxv.  9  pai  sail  be  drokynd  of  be 
plentuuste  of  bi  hows.  1381  WYCLIF  Dent.  xxx.  9  God  shal 
make  thee  to  be  plenteuous  in  alle  the  werkis  of  thin 
hoondis, .  in  plenteuowste  of  thin  erthe.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
.trnrf.  58  be  whiche  discrasye  bou  schalt  helpen..with 
plenteloste  {MS.  A.  plenteuousnes]  of  gode  mete 

Plenteth,  -eythe,  -i(e,  -ieth,  obs.  ff.  PLENTY. 

Plentethnea :  see  PLENTINESS. 

Plentiful  (ple-ntiful),  a.  (adv.)     [f.  PLENTY 

sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  plenty;  furnished  with  or  yielding  abun- 
dance ;  copiously  supplied ;  opulent.  Now  rare. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xxxv.  269  Ther  is  olentvful 
countrey  ,S«5  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  w!  ,53')  ^ffity! 
full  of  al  good  thynges.  1621  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S  Sea 
(1847)  149  The  Shore  plentiful  of  Fish  and  good  for  refresh- 
comm  ?  *  f^r  f  58o  If  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is 

commonly  a  more  plentiful  year.  1646  J.  BENBRIGGE  Goo's 

''17c2  Scriptun  is  pfentifull  in  avouching  Ihis  truth 
SJHELVOCKE  I  oy.  round  World^  There  were  Inhabi- 
tants who  lived  in  a  plentiful  manner  on  the  product  of  that 
Island.  1838  LYTTON  Alia  n.ii,  His  table  plentiful,  but  plain! 

A  Present  or  existing  in  great  plenty;  abundant, 
copious,  ample. 

c  ISI°  9%ia  Kt""-<  Alla-  Stories  v.  430  Ye . .  s 


mercy  of  God  plent^u.l.  '  I^Vi*/,*  c£!*H*5 

™,1  ?! La1nd,'?os.e g'ound,  which.. yeeldeth  also  plentifullest 

a  es  frmte     i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  11.  ii.  202  They  haue 

lacke  of  \V  „     1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth 

3L19?  xA  P'en"full  Admixture  of  Sulphur.     i7n 

R    w.1; , ,         l   $  7?,,' 3'  '  have  a  Plentiful  Fortune.     1803 

fui  s^nniv  r in    ?'    "i  Elf-  f- 1 3° There  is  a  p|en<^ 

ful  supply  of  materials.     1898  J.  ARCH  Story  of  Life  ^.  254 

nleniiriil   ,     ll^T     "''  ,g?'J°r   our  P""1*   were    no<    M 
Tar  -u  blackbcn";s  tcf.  PLENTY  a.  r,  quot.  1596]. 

.  Liberal,  generous,  profuse,  lavish.  Obs 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  626  Which  things  daylie  more 

f,  II  r''e  e?crea5(!d'  by  «s  abundant  liberalftie,  and  plent" 

full  house  keeping i6«  BACON  Ess.,  £*>«Z,  (AlbY)  ,7 

A  Man  had  need,  if  he  be  Plenliful],  in  some  kinde  of  Ex 

i?  Plentiful?  "n  Ex"™8  ""ofS  in..somc  M^-  •  Fpr  ['=  'hat 

served  from  Decay.  '  ^ 

t  B.  as  adv.    **  next.  Obs. 
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1563  HVLL  Art  Garden.  (1574)  12  By  that  meanes,  dolhe 
Ihe  frouad  yealde  the  plentifully. 

Plentifully  (ple-ntifuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
1.  In  plentiful  measure  or  number ;  abundantly, 
!   copiously  ;  in  or  with  abundance. 

IJS3  EDEN  Treat,  tfewe  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  Lacha  groweth 

there  more  plentifully  then  in  any  other  countre.  i6n  BIBLE 

Luke  xii.  16  I'hc  ground  of  a  certaine  rich  man  brought 

loortb  plentifully  [TINDALB,  Geneva,  plenteously]      1683 

DRYDEN  Life  Plutarch  30  He  liv'd  tho  not  splendidly  yet 

plentifully.  17.7  D*.Vo*Syst.Magic\.vi.(ilv>)  irsThissort 

|    of  wise  men,  of  whom  the  age  is  plentifully  stored  at  this 

lime.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  229  Money  was 

.    plentifully  contributed  to  build  a  meeting  house  for  him. 

}      Comb.  1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  196  A  well-wooded 

and ^plentifully-watered  glen. 

t2.  With  fullness  of  treatment  or  expression; 
fully,  in  detail.  Obs. 

1^60  DAIS  tr.  SlfiJanc's  Comm.  372  Which  shal  treat  al 
thmges  more  plentifully.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  161 
The  second  part  of  the  argument  ..the  Scriptures  mani- 
festly and  plentifully  assure  us. 

Pleutifuluess  (ple-ntifulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  plentiful. 

1.  The  condition  of  having  or  yielding  abundance; 
affluence ;  abundant  productiveness.    Now  rare. 

'S37  T.  Latimer's  Scrm.  bef.  Convoc.  A  v,  What  man  hath 
any  thynge  I  praye  you,  but  he  halh  recciued  it  of  his  plenly- 
fulnes?  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  I'oy.  n.  vi.  36 
Through  the  plentifulnesse  of  Ihe  yeere  they  do  deliuer 
more.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  153  To  breake 
into  Thessaly,  with  the  plentifulnesse  thereof  to  relieue 
their  wants.  1795  J.  SULLIVAN  Hist.  Maine  38  There  is 
none  which,  .exceeds  it  in  plentifulness  offish. 

2.  Abundance,  copiousness,  plenty. 

EDEN  Decades  266  This  sea  ..  poureth  furth  his 


PLENTY. 


I    gode  pl 
aounda 


^30  ^^  n  j^ttwMtj  *w  iius  sea  ..  |xjurein  lurtn  ni: 
plentifulnesse.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  xii.  §  2  The  plenti- 
fulness  of  land  seems  to  me  the  true  explanation.  1905 
Ediii.  Rev.  July  197  Evident  from  the  very  plentifulness  of 
these  remains. 

Plentify  (ple-ntifai),  v.    [f.  PLENTY  +  -FY.] 

tl.  trans.  To  make  plenteous;  to  enrich;  to 
fertilize  (soil).  Obs. 

IS5S  W.  WATREMAN/^rrf&^VKM«j  ii.  iii.  123  Wherewith 
thei  so  plentifie  their  grounde,  that  thei  communely  receiue 
two  hundred  busshelles  fora  busshell.  1605  SYLVF.STER  Du 
harlas  II.  iii.  i.  Abraham  1145  God  his  own  with  blessings 
plentifies.  1608  R.  JOHNSON  Seven  Champions  A  iii  b,  After 
this  the  land  was  plentified  with  Citlies. 

2.  intr.  To  become  plentiful,  dial. 

1901  GWENDOLINE  KEATS  Tales  Diinstable  ll-'eir  (Devon, 
rltal.)  208  Wi'  the  coming  o'  warmer  weather  and  the  plenti- 
fj  ing  o  eggs  he  would  be  hiszulf  agin. 

t  Ple'ntily,  adv.   Obs.  rare.  In  4  plenteliche. 

f.  PLENTY  a.  -*-  -i.v  ~.1   =  Pr.FVTn?iTri  v  ,*j~. 


i     ~  •»*    »-  wii  jr  f    «»  wrwwt      f  14'  I.,      AH  ^  jyXClJ  US  I. 

[f.  PLENTY  a.  +  -LY  -'.]  -  PLENTIFULLY  adv. 

1340  Aycnt.  105  pe  more  >e  zaule 
bisc  bnjefbesofgod. 


. 
onderuangb  plenteliche 


t  Plentiness.  Obs.  [f.  PLENTY  a.  +  -NESS. 
Wyclifs  plentethnes  was  either  formed  irreg.  on 
plenteth,  early  form  of  PLENTY  sb.,  or  (?)  an  error 
for  *plentifnes.}  =  PLENTIFULNESS. 

!.38i  Wv,c"F,'?"<-  xli-  3°  Seuen  ?eres  ..  of  greet  plente  .. 
whom  shulen  folwe  othere  seuen  jeer  of  as  greet  bareynes, 
that  to  forgetyng  be  takun  al  the  bihynd  plentethnes  [v.  r. 
plentenesj.  Ibid.  47  And  plentithnes  cam  of  the  seuen  ?eer. 
IS"  m  lot  A  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  A  pp.  v.  304  Come  or 
grayne.  .shall  be  sold  and  ratiffied  acording  the  plentines  of 
the  yere.  ijSj  STANYHURST  jEneis,  etc.,  Ps.  i.  iii,  Yeelding 
abundant  plentines  Of  fruict,  in  haruest  seasoned. 

Plentious(e,  -ius,  obs.  ff.  PLENTEOUS. 

Plentith(e,  -nes,  obs.  ff.  PLENTY,  PLENTINESS. 

Plentitude  (ple-ntiti«d).  Erroneous  form  of 
PLENITUDE,  influenced  by  PLENTY  a.  (Prob.  in 
some  cases  a  misprint.)1 

iSiS  T.  ADAMS  Sfir.  Navig.  3  A  happy  and  excellent 
knowledge  given  to  the  saints,  and  that  in  a  wonderfull 
plentitude.  17*8-74 TUCKER £/. ^^.(,834)  II.  22Theplenti- 
tude  of  the  universe.  1814  Scorr  Rtdgauntlet  ch.  i.They 
were  met.  by  Peter  Peebles,  in  his  usual  plentitude  of  wig 
and  celsitude  of  hat. 

tPlentiye,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  In  4  plentyue. 
[a.  OF  .plenlif,  -five  adj.,  plentiful,  i.plentf  PLENTY: 
see  -IVE.]  Yielding  abundance,  fertile. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckro,i.  Wace  (Rolls)  6444,  Y  ne  sey  nere 
.  .A  fairer  lond,  ne  more  plentyue 

Plentivos,  -ivous(e,  -ues,  -uis,  -uousfe, 
etc.,  obs.  ff.  PLENTEOUS. 

Plentuuste,  variant  of  PLENTEOUSTE  Obs 

Plenty  (ple-nti),  sb.  (a.,  adv.)     Forms:   see 
below.     [ML.  ptenlee,  plenteth,  plenty   a.   OF. 
plentet  (nth  c.  in  Oxf.  Ps.),  plented,  pltnte;  -teit 
nom.  -tez,  pleynte,  mod.F.  dial.//«;A<  pleint<:— 
L.  plenitat-em  fullness,  f.  plen-us  full :  see  -TY.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 
a.  3  plenteU,  4-6  plenteth,  4-7  -ith,  «  -eythe, 
pleintith,  6  plentieth.    0.  4  plentez,  -es. 

c  1150  Gen .»,  Ex  3709  Des  .xiL  Sider  hem  hauen  bro*  Of 
3e  plcnte3  oe  god  Sor  gaf.  13..  Cursor  M.  i35a  (Cott.) 
Quen  be  plentez  (Fair/,  plentes]  sal  cum  o  time  1381 
WYCLIF  Gen.  xi.  3,  To  spille  the  greetnes  of  plentitr^ 
cf4*"  f ,  ""o  ',M-  cxxx'  P'enteythe  of  fysshe.  1461 
Plenteth  [see B.  ,1  ,464  Rolls  of  Pa,  It.  V.  5M/r  Shewing 
unto  hym.the  pleintith  of  his  good  Lordship.  1541  UDALL 
Eras,,,.  Afofh  308  b,  Yet  ye  laue  holes  plentiell,  in  your 
eares.  1555  Plentetb  ;  a  .603  Plentith  [see  B.  I.  2). 

7.  3-6  plente,  4-6-00,  5-7  -ie,  6  -i.  -ye,  5-  -y. 

a  ms  Ancr.  R.  i^  PIente  of  worldliche  binges,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xw.  63  Grete  plentee  of  wylde  bestes. 
c  1440  Anc.  Looker]!  in  Hovsek.  Ord.  (1790)  440  Put  therto 


plentie  of  pynes.     1483  Cat  A.  Aurl.  283/2  Plenty, 

tancia.     1515  LD.  BEUNEKS  froisi.il.  259  They  had 

wynes  lo drynke  pfenlye.    i«o  J.  COKE  Eng .  f  f'r.  Hrratds 
iii.  (1877157  f'raunce  halh  ofthem  plenle.     1573  G.  HARVEY 
Letter-bk.g  Plenli  lo  furnish  up  a  trim  tragrdi.     1638  JUNIUS 
Paint.  Ancients  228  Plentie.  .must  have  a  meane. 
8.  Sf.  4-6  pleynte,  plaintle,  playntie. 

CI37S  &.  Lee.  Saints  xxvii.  iMachor)  1488  pai  wane 
froyt  of  land  &  «e  . .  in  gret  pleynle.  1500-20  DUNBA» 
Poems  xxxiv.  93  Fair  clauhw  and  gold  plainlie.  1514 
BARCLAY  Cyt.  *  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Some  man 
hath  pleynte  of  cunnynge.  a  1550  Pntrlt  ef  Reru-ik  360 
in  Duxbar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  297  And  ?e  sail  haif  playmie. 
B.  Signification.  I.  sb. 

1.  The  state  of  abounding  or  being  in  abundance ; 
plentifulness,  abundance.  In  plenty:  plentiful, 
abundant;  in  abundance,  plentifully,  abundantly. 

1381  [see  A.  «].  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  D  ij,  Camo- 
myle  groweth.. in  mooste  plenty  of  al,  in  hunsley  helhe. 
u  v  V?1V  tr'  *"""  d/™"  "'•  '4°  Onix.slones . .  are 
brought  hither  in  great  plenlie.  i6»  MISSEIDEN  Free 
T.r.t  (l623>  "7  By  reason  of  the  plenly  of  money.  1614 
W  WOOD  JVno  Eng.  Prosf.  (1865)  107  In  the  SummcrT: 
when  Lobsters  be  in  iheir  pfenly  and  prime.  1786  H.  TOOK* 
C,2™?  68  Tn<:>'  [abbrevialionsl  have  been  introduced,  in 
different  plenty,  and  more  or  less  happily,  in  all  Languages. 
1851  Miss  YONCE  Cameos  11.  xxix.  307  Compliments  passed 
in  plenty. 

t  b.  The  state  of  having  abundance.  Obs.  rare. 

C1J9°  •>•  Eng.   Leg.  I.  230/402  Heore  procratour  lo  hem 
cam,  and  was  euere  in  plenle,  he  broujte  heom  mete  and 
dnnke  rnouj,  as  he  hadde  er  i-do. 
to.  Liberality.   Obs.  rare. 

^M10  Sir  CUges  24  His  mete  was  fre  lo  euery  man,  That 
j    wold  com  and  vesite  hym  than  :  He  was  full  of  plenle. 

t  d.  Full  or  complete  state  ;  fullness,  complete- 
ness, perfection ;  =  FULLNESS  2  b,  3.  Obs. 

,/^3'\  '^ftl^'  ^''  CI?74  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  vi.  135 
i  (Camb.  MS.)  Of  the  whiche  lyf  it  ne  myhte  nat  enbrace  the 
i  plente  in  dwcllynge.  1381  WYCLIF  ft.  xxiii.  i  Off  the  Lord 
is  the  erthe,  and  the  plente  of  it.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  30  He 
j  holdib  not  be  plente  ne  be  perfeccoun  bat  fal1i)>  to  his  con- 
•  secracoun. 

e.   In  proverbial  phrases. 

1-1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  184  Experience  wole  weel  schewe 
that  plente  is  no  delate,  and  ouermychc  homelines  with  a 
thing  gendrith  dispising  toward  the  same  thing.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Livy  HI.  i.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  241  Plente  generis  con. 
temptioun.  1542  RECOHDE  Gr.  Aries  B  ij,  Plenlie  is  no 
demtie,  as  the  common  saieyng  is.  1600  HOLLAND  l.ivy  in. 
,  i.  88  But  plentie,  as  the  manner  is,  soone  caused  lothing. 

2.  A  full  or  abundant  supply ;  as  much  as  one 
could  desire;  a  large  quantity  or  number;  abun- 
dance <;/"  something. 

a  ujslsee  A.  y].  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  139  In  be  contrey 
of  kanterbury  mest  plente  of  fiss  is.  1388  WYCLIF  Acts 
xxn.  6  At  myddai  sudeynli  fro  heuene  a  greet  plente  of  ]i)t 
schoon  aboule  me.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3433  Gret  plenty  of 
pepull,— all  the  place  full.  1555  BONNER  Homilies  i  That 
multitude  and  plenteth  of  preachers,  a  1603  T.  CARTWRICHT 
Coitfut,  Rhetn.  N.  T.  (1618)  725  By  this  plentith  and  over- 
flow of  Gods  blessings.  1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  v.  184  Scarcity 
i  of  water,  and  too  much  plenty  of  scorching  heate.  1756  T. 
in  Connoisseur  No.  105  P3  He  was  in  a  fine  open  country 
I  with  plenty  of  foxes.  1857  MAURICE  Et.  St.  John  i.  5  A 
treatise  containing  plenty  of  errors.  1885  FARCUS  Sltnes 
ff  Arrows  192  We  were  in  plenty  of  time. 

b.  with  a :  an  abundance  (of).  Now  chiefly  U.  S. 
1617-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xi.  17  If  euer  I  should  wish 
a  plenty  i  it  should  be  for  my  friends,  not  me.  1618  FORD 
Lover  s  Mel.  in.  ii,  That  freedom  Which  heaven  halh  with 
a  plenty  made  you  rich  in.  1716  SHELVOCKE  r*oy.  round 
iVorld  401  This  soil  produces  a  plenty  of  wood  1787 
M.  CUTLER  in  Lift,  etc.  (1888)  I.  274  The  river,  where 
a  plenty  of  several  kinds  of  fish  may  be  caught.  1849 
LONGF.  Kavanagh  71  Remember  to  let  it  have  a  plenty  of 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  its  cage.  1855  THACKERAY  New- 
comes  xxvi,  A  plenty  of  smoke  was  delivered  from  the 
council  of  three.  1857  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  125. 
C.  Following  a  sb.  Now  rare.  Cf.  II.  I  b. 
13. .  Coer  dt  L.  1488  Styward, . .  Bye  us  vessel  gret  plente". 
Dysschys,  cuppys  and  sawsers  [etc.],  c  1410  Liber  Cocorum 
(1862)  16  Seson  hit  with  sugur  grete  plenle*.  1600  J.  Po«v 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  vi.  270  They  haue  goates  gieat  plenlie. 
1841  Scot.  Let.  in  Callin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  I.  iv.  25 
There  are  cattle  a  plenty  on  that  spot  [cf.  b  above). 
8.  Abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life ;  a  condition  of  general  abundance ;  a  time  of 
abundance.  Horn  of  plenty  =  COBNDCOPIA. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  165  Worth  neuere  plente  amonge 
be  poeple  ber-while  my  plow  liggeth.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xvm.  93 
Ther  sholde  be  plente  and  pees  perpetuef  for  euere.  c  1430 
LYDO.  Mix.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  6  To  regne  in  pees,  plente, 
and  plesaunce.  c  1586,  1707,  etc.  Horn  of  plenty  [see  HORN 
sb.  12  bj.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  n.  xlviii.  11631)  305 
Profit  is  divided  into  the  obtaining  peace  and  plentie.  1750 
GRAY  EUgy  63  To  scatter  plenty  oer  a  smiling  land.  1818 
BYRON  C*.  Har.  rv.  xlviii,  Plenty  leaps  To  laughing  life, 
•  with  her  redundant  hotn.  1855  MACAULAY  Hiit.  Eng.  xvi. 
!  III.68o  Here,  therefore,  was  a  plenty  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Munster. 

tb.  concr.'mpl.  Things  that  constitute 'plenty'; 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  provisions; 
possessions.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  35  Peace,  Deare  Nourse  of  Arls, 
Plentyes,  and  ioyfull  Births.  1614  C.  BROOKE  EfiHial. 
Dinner,  The  board  being  spread,  furnish!  with  various 


uuilger  :     '7*3   '"*•    **  nAKiun   j  rwe  onion  i\o.  52  i 
The  exuberant  Plenties  of  a  most  beneficent  Climate. 
4.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  plenty-monger,  plenty 
\  price  (cf.  famine  price)  ;  plenty-scanting  adj. 
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disguising  thy  scut  o6»...o*  «...-.   — ^,  • : 

56  Plentymongers  (that  wanton  away  their  own  or  Husbands 
Moneys).  1681  T.  JORDAN  London's  Joy  12  My  Name 
Fructifera,  The  Plenty-Governess  of  India.  1860  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxix.  88  That  corn  merchants  in 
a  famine  ought  to  sell  their  corn  at  plenty  price. 

II.  adj.  or  quasi-«<#'.    [app.  an  idiomatic  use  of 
the  sb.] 

1.  Existing  or  present  in  ample  quantity  or  num- 
ber ;  in  plenty,  in  abundance  ;  abundant,  plentiful, 
numerous.  Now  chiefly  colloq.  a.  In  predicate. 

a  iw»  Cursor  M.  23460  (Cott.)  All  oberkin  blisses  bat  mai 
be,  All  bire  in  be  sal  be  plente.  £1440  ipomydon  1364 
There  lordis  were  grete  and  plente.  1525  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  II.  cxxvi.  [cxxii.]  357  At  this  siege  euery  thynge 
was  plenty.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  23  As  for 
sermons,  they  are  not  daintie,but  very  plentie.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  IV,  u.  iv.  265  If  Reasons  were  as  plentie  as  Black- 
berries, I  would  giue  no  man  a  Reason  vpon  compulsion. 
1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purcli.  Patt.  (1676)  6  Where  money  is 
plenty,  and  land  scarce.  1711  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  too 
Where  they  could  not  find  such,  for  they  were  not  very 
plenty.  1803  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  32  In  the  one,  land  is 
scarce,  and  men  plenty ;  in  the  other,  men  are  scarce,  and 
land  is  plenty.  1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien  84  Wherever 
kicks  and  cuffs  are  plentiest.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind. 
(1886)  22  Poets  would  be  plentier. 

b.  Following  a  sb. :  =  In  plenty,  in  large  quan- 
tity. Obs.  exc.  dial.  Cf.  I.  2  c. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4811  (Cott.)  Bot  quen  bai  sagh  bat  corn 
plente,  Bli|>er  men  moght  neuer  be.  1470-85  MALORY  A rthur 
VII.  xxvi.  253  Gold  and  syluer  plente  to  spend.  1500-20 
[see  A.  6).  154*  [see  A.  a].  1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xvi. 
§  7  The  meanest  handmaid  . .  had  infallible  pledges  plenty 
of  his  extraordinary  calling.  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng. 
Cateck.  420  Who  has  conies  plenty  to  dispose  of  cheap. 
o.  Preceding  a  sb.  =  plenty  of  (I.  2).  dial. 

1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  8  Although  there  are  plenty 
other  ideals  that  I  should  prefer.  Mod.  Sc.  There  were 
plenty  folk  ready  to  help.  I  know  of  plenty  places  to  go  to. 

f  2.  Characterized  by  or  having  abundance ; 
abundantly  supplied.  Obs.  rare. 

1570  Henry's  Wallace  vm.  990  note,  Schir,  be  ye  gydyt 
be  me,  The  bowndandest  [v.r.  plentiest]  part  off  Ingland  ye 
sail  se.  1583  STUBBES  A  nat.  Abus.  u.  (1882)  4  Is  this  country 
fruitful!,  and  plenty  of  all  things,  or  barren,  and  emptie  ? 

III.  quasi-oa'z'.    Abundantly,  colloq. 

1842  J.  AITON  Dottiest.  Econ.  (1857)  331  A  leaden  collar  for 
the  stick,  with  the  hole  in  the  collar  plenty  large  enough. 
1884  H.  COLLINGWOOD  Under  Meteor  Flag%j  They're  plenty 
large  enough.  [Common  colloq.  throughout  Gt.  Britain ; 
also  in  U.  S.  See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.] 

Plentyfous,  -y(o)us,  -yvous(e,  -yvows, 
obs.  ff.  PLENTEOUS. 

||  Plenum  (plz'n»m).  [L.,  neut.  of  plenus  adj. 
full  (sc.  spatium  space) :  cf.  vacuum  empty  (space).] 

1.  Physics.  A  space  completely  filled  with  matter  ; 
spec,  the  whole  of  space  regarded  as  being  so  filled ; 
opposed  to  VACUUM. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  o  Leucippus  and  his 
Companion  Democritus  make  the  first  Principles  of  all 
things  to  be  Plenum  and  Vacuum  (Body  and  Space).  1714 
Let.  fr.  Layman  (ed.  2)  7  A  Government  can  t  rightfully 
restrain  a  Man's  professing  the  Belief  of  a  Vacuum  or 
a  Plenum.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Cartesians 
adhere  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  plenum.  1747 
FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  191  Here  we  have  a  bottle 
containing  at  the  same  time  a  plenum  of  electrical  fire,  and 
a  vacuum  of  the  same  fire.  1822  R.  HALL  Serm.  Wks.  1833 
VI.  13  In  a  perfect  plenum,  motion  would  be  impossible. 
1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  565/1  From  the  astronomers 
the  Stoics  borrowed  their  picture  of  the  universe, — a  plenum 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  layers  or  concentric  rings,  first, 
the  elements,  then  the  planetary  and  stellar  spheres,  massed 
round  the  earth  as  centre. 

b.  transf.  A  condition  of  fullness ;  a  full  place. 

1795  SOUTHEY  Lett.  fr. Spain  (1799) 6 This.. was  followed 
by  some  excellent  chocolate,  and  I  soon  established  a  ple- 
num in  my  system.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Breakf.  P.  117 
An  ache,  a  need  That  spaceless  stays  where  sharp  analysis 
Has  shown  a  plenum  filled  without  it. 

2.  A  full  assembly ;   a  meeting  of  a  legislative 
body,  conference,  association,  etc.,  at  which  all  the 
members  are  expected  to  be  present ;  fin  Sweden, 
a  meeting  of  one  of  the  legislative  chambers  (o6s.~). 

1772  Town  t;  Country  Mag.  50  Stokholm  Dec.  6  In  the 
plenum  held  yesterday,  the  inferior  orders  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  resolution  they  had  taken  of  adopting  the  royal 
capitulation  with  the  projected  changes.  1772  Hartford 
Merc.  Suppl.  18  Sept.  3/3  The  Marshal  of  the  Diet  opened 
the  Plenum  of  the  Nobility  with  a  long  panegyric  upon  the 
King.  1885  LD.  LOFTUS  in  Pall  Mall  G.  6  May  2/1  All 
colonial  questions  in  common  to  the  empire  would  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Plenum,  but  would  have  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  before  receiving  the  Queen's  sanc- 
tion. 1899  Daily  News  12  June  q/i  Germany ..  will .. 
only  give  her  final  decision  when  the  Pauncefote  scheme, 
with  the  inevitable  amendments,  comes  before  the  plenum. 

3.  attrib.,  as  plenum  method,  system,  a  system  of 
artificial  ventilation  in  which  fresh  air,  forced  into  the 
building  to  be  ventilated,  drives  out  the  vitiated  air. 

1888  J.  A.  EWING  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  160/2  A  broad 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  what  are  sometimes  called 
vacuum  and  plenum  methods  of  artificial  ventilation.  1903 
Architect  24  Apr.  276/2  The  ventilation  of  the  hospital  was 
secured  by  natural,  as  opposed  to  artificial,  means,  such  as 
that  usually  called  the  Plenum  system. 

Pleny- :  see  PLENI-. 

Pleny(e,  -yie,  -jie,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PLAIN  v. ;  hence 
Plenyhand,  plenjeand/y.  pple.  :  seePLAiNAND. 


Plenyie,  pierce,  sb.  Sc.  [f.  plenjie,  Sc.  form 
of  PLAIN  z>.]  Complaining,  grumbling. 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (rtzj)  107  He  spak, 
and  instant  a'  the  senzie  Did  ratine  it  without  plenzie. 

Pleo,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PILAU. 

Fleochroic  (ph>kr<?u-ik),  a.  Cryst.  [Lpleo-, 
PLEIO-  +  Gr.  xp**  complexion,  colour,  -xpo-os 
coloured  +  -10  :  cf.  DIOHKOIC.]  Showing  different 
colours  when  viewed  in  two  or  in  three  different 
directions  (dichroic  or  trichroic),  as  certain  double- 
refracting  crystals.  So  Pleochroism  (plz'ip'- 
krfliiz'm),  the  quality  of  thus  exhibiting  different 
colours;  dichroism  or  trichroism;  Pleocfcroitic 
(-kr0|i-tik)  a.  [irreg.,  after  dendritic,  etc.],  of  or 
pertaining  to  pleochroism  ;  Pleochroma'tio  a. 
[see  CHROMATIC]  =  pleochroic  ;  Pleochro-matism 
=  pleochroism  ;  Pleocfcroous  (pl»ifkn>,3»)  a.  = 

pleochroic. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *Pleochroic.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  212 
Epidote.  .  .  Var  .  .  3.  Withamite.  Carmine-red  to  straw-yellow: 
strongly  pleochroic;  the  colour  as  seen  through  in  one 
direction,  deep  crimson,  in  another  transverse,  straw-yellow. 
1894  Naturalist  68  Pleochroic  haloes,  surrounding  minute 
zircon  crystals,  are  seen  in  both  micas.  1857  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (ed.  3)  III.  54.2  Experiments  on  the 
•pleochroism  of  minerals.  1886  Builder  24  Apr.  ,  Dichroism, 
or  pleochroism,  practically  never  occurs  in  crystals  belonging 
to  the  cubic  system.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  vu.  58  Deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  "pleochroitic  maxima.  1864  WEB- 
STER, *Pleoc/iromatic  .  .  *  Pleochromatism  .  .  "Pueckmna. 

Pleodont  (plf'^nt),  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  v\ios, 
-»s  full  +  oSouj,  dSovr-  tooth.]  Solid-toothed,  as 
certain  lizards  :  opp.  to  ccelodont.  b.  sb.  A  solid- 
toothed  lizard. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  252/1  The  Pleodonts  are 
divided  into  two  .  .  groups  :  the  first  with  a  compressed  tail  .  . 
as  in  the  Crocodiles  ;  the  other  with  the  tail  perfectly  conical. 

Pleoi,  obs.  form  of  PLAY. 

Pleomastia,  -mazia  :  see  PLEIO-. 

Pleomorphic  (pl«i<raipMfik),  a.  [f.  pleo-, 
PLEIO-  -i-  Gr.  i*op<t>  17  form  +  -ic.]  Having  more  than 
one  form  :  (a)  BioL,  exhibiting  different  forms  at 
different  stages  of  the  life-history,  as  certain  bacteria 
and  parasitic  fungi  ;  pleiomorphic  ;  (6)  Chem.  and 
Min.  crystallizing  in  two  or  more  fundamentally 
different  forms;  polymorphic.  So  PleomoTpIiism, 
the  fact  or  condition  of  thus  exhibiting  a  plurality 
of  forms  :  (a)  =  pleiomorphism  ;  (i)  =  polymor- 
phism ;  Pleomo'rphist,  an  advocate  of  a  theory  of 
pleomorphism  ;  Pleomo  rphous  a.  =pleomorphic; 
Ple'omorphy  =  pleomorphism. 

1886  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Nature  4  Mar.  413/2,  1  gave  the 
name  Bacterium  ruc-escens  to  this  *pleomorphic,  or,  as 
I  termed  it,  '  Protean  ',  species.  1864  WEBSTER,  *Pleomor- 
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the  diamond,  and  in  hexagonal  prisms  in  graphite.  1876  tr. 
Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  86  Upon  this  depends  the  so- 
called  pleomorphism.  1884  Nature  4  Sept.  433/2  The  then 
recent  discoveries  of  Pleomorphism  and  the  reproductive 
organs . .  were  leading  mycologists  to  suspect  that  a  repro- 
ductive process  exists  in  the  case  of  all  the  higher  Fungi. 
1887  Athenaeum  6  Aug.  184/3  When  De  Bary  discovered 
and  demonstrated  the  wonderful  fact  of  hetercecism.  .it  is 


phism.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  232  The  erroneous  theory 
of  so-called  *PIeomorphy  among  Fungi  was  the  result  of 
a  defective  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  different 
kinds  of  reproductive  organs  on  which  the  common  name  of 
Spore  had  been  bestowed. 

||  Pleon1  (plz-f>n).  Zool.  [Arbitrarily  f.  Gr. 
7rA«w,pr.  pple.  of  irA«Vto  swim,  sail :  cf.  PEREION.] 
A  name  for  the  abdomen  in  Crustacea,  as  bearing 
the  swimming  limbs  (see  PLEOPOD).  Also  applied 
by  Owen  to  the  tail-spine  or  telson  in  the  king- 
crab,  etc.,  considered  as  representing  the  abdomen. 

1855  C.  SPENCE  BATE  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1856)  27  Abdo- 
minal segments  (or  pleon).  (Note),  From  TrAe'w,  navigo :  pleon, 
part  which  supports  the  swimming  legs.  1873  OvtEttAnat. 
King  Crab  9  The  tail-spine  ('  pleon  '  and  '  telson  ' . . )  nearly 
equals  in  length  the  two  antecedent  divisions.  Ibid.  44  In 
the  development  of  Limitlus,  the  pleon  or  tail-spine  (=pygi- 
dium)  was  the  last  to  appear.  1888  Challenger  Rep.  XXIX. 
I.  652  The  feeble  structure  of  the  mouth-organs  and  of  the 
after-part  of  the  pleon. 

Hence  Ple'onal,  Ple'onic  adjs.,  pertaining  to  the 
pleon  (in  quots.  the  telson  of  the  king-crab). 

1873  Own  Anat.  King  Crab  26  The  posterior  or  'pleonic' 
artery.. has  more  definite  tunics  and  holds  a  longer  course. 
Ibid.  48  Pleonic  plexus ..  Pleonic  artery.  .Pleonal  nerve,  or 
continuation  of  neural  cord. 

Pleon2  (plf-fJh).  Bot.  [a.  Gr.  irAe'oy,  -aiv, 
neuter  of  irAt'os,  -OK  full :  cf.  L.  PLENUM.]  A  term 
proposed  by  Nageli  for  an  aggregate  of  molecules 
which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  in  size, 
without  changing  its  chemical  nature. 

1882  VINES  Sac/is'  £01.664  note  i  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Atom,  Molecule,  and  Pleon  are  chemical  ideas,  whereas  the 
Micella  and  Micellar  Aggregate  are  purely  physical.  1885 
GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  212  The  terminology  now 
proposed  by  Nageli  applies  the  word  pleon  to  those  aggre- 
gates of  molecules  which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished 
without  changing  their  chemical  nature. 


PLEONASTICALLY. 

Pleonasm  (plronaez'm).  Formerly  in  Lat. 
form  pleona'Smus.  [ad.  L.  pleonasmus  (Mart.), 
a.  Gr.  Tr\fovaff/i6s,  f.  w\«jvafai>  to  be  superfluous 
or  redundant,  also  in  Gram,  to  add  superfluously, 
f.  ir\lov  more,  compar.  of  TTO\V  much.  Cf.  F. 
pleonasme  (1613).] 

1.  Gram,  and  Rhet,  The  use  of  more  words  in 
a  sentence  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  mean- 
ing ;  redundancy  of  expression  (either  as  a  fault  of 
style,  or  as  a  figure  purposely  used  for  special  force 
or  clearness)  ;  with  a  and  //.,  an  instance  of  this, 
or  the  superfluous  word  or  phrase  itself. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  u.  (1625)  82  Pleonasmus, 
where,  with  words  seeming  superfluous,  we  doe  increase  our 
reasons,  as  thus,  With  these  cares  I  heard  him  speake  it. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  III.  xxii.  (Arb.)  264  The  first 
surplusage  the  Greekes  call  Pleonasmus,  I  call  him  (too  full 
speech)  and  is  no  great  fault.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie 
ojf 'God  (1620)  15  Some  thinke  the  preposition  em  to  be  here 
a  Pleonasme . .  and  that  O-KOITOS  and  eVioxon-os  is  all  one. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  12,  I  require 
a  favourable  censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  composi- 
tions, pleonasms  of  words,  tautological  repetitions,  &c.  1681 
R.  WITTIE  Sum.  Heavens  28,  I  take  it  to  be  a  Pleonasm,  a 


SON  Audi  Alt.  Ill.cxiv.  45  What  the  energetic  pleonasm  of 
our  ancestors  denominated  '  a  false  lie '. 

fb.  Gram.  The  addition  of  a  superfluous  (or 
apparently  superfluous)  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word. 
Obs.  rare. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Pleonasm,  in  Grammar  it  is  the 
adding  of  a  Letter  or  Syllable,  either  to  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  and  is  then  called  Prosthesis,  or  to  the  middle,  and 
is  then  called  Epenthesis,  or  to  the  end,  and  is  then  called 
Paragoge.  1763  SWINTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  131  A 
pleonasmus  or  redundancy  of  D  having  not  been  antiently 


uncommon. 


2.  gen.  Superfluity,  redundancy,  excess;  some- 
thing superfluous  or  redundant.  In  mod.  use  only 
Jig.  from  I. 

1617  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (ed.  3)  605  If  it  come  short  of  the 
Turke  in  Geometrical!  dimension  of  ground,  it  is  with  a 
great  pleonasme  supplyed  by  the  fertilitie  of  his  Soyle,  and 
in  the  vnion  of  all  his  Territories.  1673  Indulgence  not  to 
be  Refused  3  It  is  but  a  pleonasme  or  overflow  of  that  great 
kindness.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  (1877)  I.  xix. 
369  This  hypothesis  is  not  only  a  psychological  solecism,  it 
is,  likewise,  a  psychological  pleonasm ;  it  is  at  once  illegiti- 
mate and  superfluous.  1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  19 
This  great  school  of  souls  would  be  a  superfluity,  a  pleo- 
nasm in  creation. 

b.  Anat.  and  Path.   A  growth  or  formation  in 
excess  of  the  normal,  in  size  or  number  of  parts. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pleonasmus.  Med.,  Patliol., 
Physiol.,  term  for  a  faulty  formation,  with  a  stronger 
growth,  or  an  over-number  or  over-quantity  of  parts:  a 
pleonasm.  [1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pleonasmus.} 

t  Pleona'smic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  pltonas- 
mique  (Cotgr.),  f.  pltonasme :  see  -1C.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Gl.,  Pleonasmick,  superfluous,  redundant. 

So  t  Pleona-smical  a. 

a  1693  Urquliart's  Rabelais  in.  xxxviii,  Pleonasmical  fool. 

Fleonast  (plz'onsst).  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  type 
"irAeoi/aernjs,  agent-n.  f.  irKtovafav ;  see  PLEONASM.] 
One  who  uses  pleonasm. 

1863  READE  Hard  Cash  II.  xxv.  120  The  mellifluous 
pleonast.. oiling  his  paradox  with  fresh  polysyllables,  to 
make  it  slip  into  the  Banker's  narrow  understanding. 
•'  Pleonaste  (pl?6nsest).  Min.  Also  pleonast. 
[a.  F.  pleonaste  (Haiiy  1801),  ad.  Gr.  w\eovaar6s 
abundant,  {.  w\fovafav ;  see  PLEONASM.]  A  synonym 
of  CEYLONITE,  a  variety  of  spinel. 

(From  the  multitude  of  faces  of  the  crystal,  each  solid 

ngle  of  the  octahedron  being  often  replaced  by  four  faces.) 

1804  R.  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  I.  79  The  ceylanite  of  La 


proportionally.     1897  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  3^2  The  almost  black 
pleonaste.  .is  used  sometimes  for  mourning  jewellery. 

Pleonastic  (ptt|5nse-stik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  type 
*ir\eomoTtK-6s,  f.  Ti\eova0T-6s :  see  prec.  So  K 
pUonastique.]  Gram.  Characterized  by  pleonasm  ; 
nsing  more  words  than  are  necessary  (as  a  sentence, 
a  speaker,  or  writer) ;  constituting  pleonasm,  super- 
fluous, redundant  (as  a  word  or  phrase). 

1778  Bp.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  (ed.  12)  Notes  390  A 
pleonastic  pronoun.  1797  Mo*tMy  Mag.  III.  n  Mij..not ; 
after  verbs  of  contradicting,  or  denying,  it  is  pleonastic. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  519  note,  A  mere  pleonastic  phrase 
for  'in  the  direction  of  the  sea '. 

b.  gen.  otjig.  Done  to  excess  or  superfluity. 

1876  E.  MELLOR  Priesth.  iv.  164  If . .  the  priests  who  both 
eat  the  wafer  and  drink  the  cup  have  not  two  full  and  perfeci 
sacraments,  .if  they  have  and  derive  any  benefit  from  such 
a  pleonastic  sacrament.  1894  A.  BIRRELL  Ess.  xvi.  177  "is 
bona-fide  character  . .  has  been  roughly  condemned  as  pleo- 
nastic. 

So  f  Pleona-stical  a.  =prec. ;  Pleona-stically 
adv.,  in  a  pleonastic  manner,  with  pleonasm. 

1653  ASHWELL  Fides •  Apost.  17  They  esteemed  it  essential! 
to  these,  but  pleonasticall  unto  those.  1657  J.  SMITH  My"- 
Rhet.  187,  i  Joh.  i.  i.  We  have  seen  with  our  eyes. . .  1  nese 
Pleonastical  inculcations  are  not  vain,  but  serve  to  work 
things  the  better  upon  our  hard  hearts.  1725  BLACKWALL 
Sacr.  Classics  (1727)  I.  142  The  noblest  classics  use  this  par- 


PLEONECTIC. 

tide  pleonastically.  1881  St.  Janus  s  C,az.  i  Apr.  it  People 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  good  old  word  '  mere  '  have  taken  to 
talking  pleonastically  of  Windermere  Lake. 

Fleonectic  (pl;"|5ne-ktik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  irXeo- 
vfKTtK-us  disposed  to  take  too  much,  greedy,  f. 
n\eoi>iKTT)s  one  who  has  or  claims  more  than  his 
share,  f.  jrAfW  more  -i-  «x("'  to  have.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  pltone xia ;  covetous,  greedy,  grasping. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1881  Pall  Mall  C.  15  Sept.  3 
The  pleonectic  spirit  which  prompted  this  practice  will  no 
doubt  be  chastened  into  greater  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  distributive  justice. 

II  Fleonexia  (pl/|6ne-ksia).  [a.  Gr.  irA«o«£/a 
greed,  assumption,  f.  as  Tr\(ov(xrr/s :  see  prec.] 
Covetousness,  avarice,  greed. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pleonexia,  term  for  greediness, 
grasping  selfishness,  overbearing  temper  or  arrogance,  re- 
garded as  mental  disease.  1891  Daily  News  4  Nov.  5/3 
Competitive,  grasping  fellows,  cursed  with  the  vice  of  pleo- 
nexia,  of  wanting  more  than  their  share. 

Fleopod  (pl/VpjKl).  Zool.  [f.  as  PLEON  *  + 
Gr.  irovs,  jroS-  foot.]  One  of  the  swimming  limbs 
attached  to  the  pleon  or  abdomen  in  Cnistacea  : 
see  PLEON  1.  Also  Pleopodite  (pl/ip-p^dait).  Cf. 
pereiopod,  -podite,  s.  v.  PEBEION. 

1855  C.  SPENCE  BATE  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1856)  38  Pleo- 
poda  or  swimming  feet  are  attached  to.. the  pleon.  1877 
Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  635/2  The  next  six  somites  bear  each  a 
pair  of  swimming-feet  (or  pleopodites).  1893  STEBBINC 
Crustacea  iv.  45  The  first  five  of  these  segments  frequently 
have  appendages  that  are  really  natatory  and  may  properly 
he  called  pleopods,  swimming-feet. 

Pleowe,  pleoje,  obs.  forms  of  PLAY  sb.  and  v. 

Pleresye,  obs.  form  of  PLEURISY. 

II  Pleroma  (pUr^u-ma).  [a.  Gr.  irAjijxu/ia  that 
which  fills,  a  complement,  f.  itKripovv  to  make  full, 
f.  ir\ripi]s  full.] 

1.  Fullness,  plenitude ;  a.  in  Gnostic  theology, 
The  spiritual  universe  as  the  abode  of  God  and  of 
the  totality  of  the  Divine  powers  and  emanations. 

1765  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  n.  n.  v.  (1833) 
62/2  He  placed  in  the  pleroma  (so  the  Gnostics  called  the 
habitation  of  the  Deity)  thirty  xons.  1831-3  E.  BURTON 
Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  (1845)  58  One  of  these  later  emanations 
passed  the  boundaries  of  the  Pleroma,  which  was  the  abode 
of  the  Deity,  and  there  coming  in  contact  with  matter 
created  the  world.  i8«  LIGHTFOOT  Comm.  Col.  (1886)  100 
For  this  totality  [of  the  Divine  powers]  Gnostic  teachers 
had  a  technical  term,  \he  pleroma  at  plenitude. 

b.  Used  in  reference  to  Colossians  ii.  9,  where 
the  Eng.  versions  from  1 388  have  '  fullness ' : 

Ort  iv  in';r<o  Karourel  irai/TO  irAijptoj^a  lijr  "~ 

rwut:  Wychf  1388, 'For  in  hym  dwellith  

fulnesse  [1382  al  plente,  Vulg.  plenitudo]  of  the  Godhed  '. 

1875  LIGHTFOOT  Comm.  Col.  329  The  ideal  church  is  the 
pleroma  of  Christ,  and  the  militant  church  must  strive  to 
become  the  pleroma.  1883  SCHAFF  Hist.  Ch.  II.  xu.  xcv. 
777  The  pleroma  of  the  Godhead  resides  in  Christ  cor- 
poreally: so  the  pleroma  of  Christ,  the  plenitude  of  his 
graces  and  energies,  resides  in  the  church  as  his  body. 

2.  Bot.  =  PLEKOME.  rare—". 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hence  Pleromatic  (pll»romoe'tik)  a.,  pertaining 
to  the  pleroma. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  977/2  The  pleromatic  kingdom 
was  the  name  given  by  Stockenstrand  to  the  whole  powers 
which  animate  the  world  and  the  stars  which  fill  the  celestial 
space.  1879  SCHAFF  Person  of  Christ  56  The  completeness 
or  pleromatic  fulness  of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
Christ. 

Plerome  (pllo-ronm).  Bot.  [ad.  Ger.  plerom 
(Hanstein  1868),  ad.  Gr.  jrAijpoi/ua  a  filling:  see 
prec.]  The  innermost  layer  of  the  primary  tissue 
or  meristem  at  a  growing-point,  which  develops  ! 
into  the  fibrovascular  tissue,  or  into  this  and  the 
pith.  (Cf.  DERMATOOEN,  PERIBLEM.) 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  127  If  no  pith  is  formed, 
as  in  many  roots  and  some  shoots..,  the  whole  of  the 
plerome  is  developed  into  procambium.  1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  J>e  Bary's  Phaner.  7  As  Hanstein  has  shown,  the 
young  embryo  of  the  Angiospermous  Phanerogams  sepa- 
rates, while  still  consisting  of  few  cells,.. into  three  layers, 
or  groups  of  cells,  which  differ  in  their  arrangement  and 
unction  of  division  ;  these  were  termed  by  their  discoverer, 
Dermatogen,  Periblem,  and  Plerome. 

b.  attrib.,  as  plerome-body,  -cylinder,  -sheath. 

1881  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  166  The  origin  of  lateral  roots  in 
a  mother-root  is  always  on  the  outside  of  its  axial  fibro- 
vascular or  plerome-cylinder.  Ibid.  167  These  mother-cells 
of  the  lateral  roots  lie  in  the  plerome-sheath. 

Pleromorph.  (pli»-rompjf).  Min.  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  7r\i7pr}s,  ir\rjpo-  lull  +  M°f"/"7  form  :  introduced 
(in  Ger.)  by  A.  Kenngott  1859.]  A-  form  pro- 
duced by  the  filling  of  a  cavity  left  by  the  removal 
of  a  crystal  with  another  mineral  substance. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1906  H.  A.  MIERS  Let.  to  Editor,  A 
pleromorph  is  a  natural  cast  of  a  crystal  in  some  other 
mineral  substance. 

Plerophory  (pUrp-fori).  Now  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
TAnpoipopia  vHeb.  vi.  ii,  x.  22,  etc.)  fullness  of 
assurance,  f.  *it\r]po<p6pos  bringing  satisfaction,  f. 
lAijpjjj  full,  satisfied  +  -ifwpos  bearing ;  cf.  wAt/po- 
ipopftv  to  bring  full  measure,  satisfy  fully.]  Full 
assurance  or  certainty.  (Common  in  I7th  c.  in 
theological  use.) 

1605  A.  WOTTON  Answ.  Pop.  Articles  90  Not  one  of  many 
thousands  attaines  to  that  plerophorie  or  full  perswasion. 


orqrot  aaj/za- 
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i«47  TEAM  Comm.  i  Tim.  iii.  13  The  peace  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  the  plerophory  of  faith.  1745  WESLEY  A  nsw. 
Ch.  22  The  other  is,  such  a  Plerophory  or  full  Assurance 
that  I  am  forgiven,  and  so  clear  a  Perception,  that  Christ 
abideth  in  me;  as  utterly  excludes  all  Doubt  and  Fear. 
1893  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  13  Apr.  275/1  To  forbear, 
in  some  measure,  that  plerophory  of  cocksureness  with 
which  he  habitually  dogmatizes. 

Plerotic  (plfrp'tik),  a.  Med.  rare-',  [ad.  Gr. 
•nKTjporriit-fa  filling  up  (Dioscorides),  f.  wAr/poOf  to 
fill.]  Having  the  property  of  supplying  or  re- 
storing lost  flesh  or  tissue. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  P/erosis,  old  term  for  repletion 
and  refection, ..  used  by  Hippocrates. ..Pleroticus,  applied 
to  medicines. .  .of  or  belonging  to  Plerosis :  plerotic. 

Plea,  plese,  Plesance,  -aunee,  Plesant, 
-aunt,  Pleser(e,  etc.  obs.  ff.  PLEASE,  PLEASAMCE, 
PLEASANT,  PLEASURE. 

Plesh,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  PLASH,  PLEACH. 

Plesiaster  (pUsi,arstaj).  Zool.  [f.  PLESIO-  + 
ASTER.]  In  sponges,  A  form  of  spicule  with  a 
very  short  straight  axis :  see  quot. 

1888  SPLLAS  in  Challenger  Rep.  XXV.  p.  Ixiii,  The  plesi- 
asters  are  always  much  larger  when  fully  grown  than  the 
metasters, . .  and  the  metasters  are  larger  than  the  spirasters ; 
the  three  forms  present  a  perfect  gradational  series. 

Plesier,  obs.  form  of  PLEASURE. 

Plesio-,  comb,  form  from  Gr.  n\ijai-os  near, 
used  in  scientific  terminology. 

Plesiomorphous  (plrsi^m^ufas),  a.  Cryst. 
[f.  PLESIO-  +  Gr.  iioppfi  form  +  -ous.]  Very  near 
in  form ;  crystallizing  in  forms  closely  resembling 
bat  not  identical  with  each  other.  So  Plesio- 
mo-rphic  a.  in  same  sense;  Plesiomo'rphisni, 
the  fact  or  condition  of  being  plesiomorphous. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  III.  222  It  has  since 
been  proposed  to  call  such  groups  plesiomorphous.  1845 
N.  Brit.  Rev.  II.  314  The  term  plesiomorphous  (nearly 
of  the  same  shape)  is  generally  substituted.  Ibid.,  Plesio- 
morphism  serves  to  remove  the  difficulties.  1850  DAUBENY 
Atom.  The.  vi.  (ed.  2)  175  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ 
the  term  plesiomorpkism,  where  the  resemblance  between 
two  bodies  in  external  form  is  not  regarded  as  complete. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Plesiomorphic,  same  as  plesiomorphous . 

II  Flesiosanros  (plf-sios§T»s).  Palseont.  PI.  -i. 
[mod.L.  generic  name  (Conybeare  1821)  f.  PLESIO- 
+  Gr.  aavpos  lizard  :  see  quot.  1825.]  A  genus  of 
extinct  marine  reptiles,  having  a  long  neck,  a  small 
head,  a  short  tail,  and  four  large  paddles;  from 
the  Lias  and  neighbouring  formations. 

1835  W.  D.  CONYBEARE  in  Philos.  Mag.  LXV.  420  The 
name  I  have  originally  [in  1821]  given  to  this  animal,  Ple- 
siosaurus (approximate  to  the  Saurians),  may  appear  rather 
vague  in  this  state  of  our  knowledge.  1833  SIK  C.  BELL 
Hand  (1834)  113  The  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus  . .  in- 
habited the  sea ;  their  remains  are  found  low  in  the  lias 
deposit.  1854  F.  C.  BAKEWELL  Ceol.  49  Some  of  the  plesio- 
sauri  must  have  been  20  feet  long. 

Jig.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  137  Fortunately 
Scotland  was  not  yet  annexed,  or  the  poem  [Polyolbion] 
would  have  been  even  longer,  and  already  it  is  the  plesio- 
saurus of  verse. 

Hence  Plesiosanr  (pl/'siosg'j),  a  reptile  of  the 
extinct  genus  Plesiosaurus  or  order  Plesiosauria ; 
Pie  siosau  rian  a.,  belonging  to  the  order  Plesi- 
osauria ;  sb.  a  reptile  of  this  order;  Pie  siosau-roid 
a.,  resembling  or  allied  to  the  Plesiosaurus  (in 
quot.,  characteristic  of  the  Plesiosaurus). 

1839  Civil Eng.  ft  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  148/2  The  ichthyosaur, 
or  fish-lizard,  and  its  ally  the  *plesiosaur.  1860  OWEN 
Palxont.  223  Cuvier  deemed  the  structure  of  the  Plesiosaur 
..  to  have  been  the  most  singular,  and  its  characters  the 
most  anomalous  that  had  been  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of 
a  former  world.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Plesiosaurius, 
..•plestosaurian.  1806  LYDEKKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  103 
The  skeleton  of  the  Lariosaur,  a  small  plesiosaurian.  1860 
OWEN  Palsraiit.  229  The  slight  indication  of  the  sacral 
vertebrae ;  the  non-confluence  of  the  caudal  haemapophyses 
with  each  other,  are  all  '  *plesiosauroid '. 

Plesir^e,  -our(e,  -owre,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PLEASURE. 

Flessigraph  (ple-sigraf).  Med.  [ad.  F. 
plessigraphe,  fTGr.  irAifovcu>  to  strike :  see  -GRAPH.] 
(See  quot,  1895.) 

1870  GEE  Auscult.  fy  Percuss,  i.  iv.  63  note.  There  is  a 
description  of  sundry  '  plessigraphs '  which  have  been  con- 
trived of  late.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plrssigraph,  a  special 
form  of  Pleximeter,  invented  by  Peter,  a  colleague  of 
Trousseau,  designed  to  reduce  the  percussed  surface  to  a 
minimum  so  that  the  user  may  be  able  to  map  out  more 
exactly  the  limits  of  any  organ  or  dull  area. 

Plessimeter  (plesi-m/Ui).  [ad.  F.  flessi- 
metre^\  =•  PLEXIMETER.  So  Flessime'tric  a. 
=  PLEXIMETRIC  ;  Plessi-metry  =  PLEXIMETRY  ; 
Plessor  =  PLEXOR. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  Sc.,  Plesser,  Plexor.  Plessi- 
meter, Pleximeter.  1858  MAYNE  Exp.  Lex.  Plessimeter,.. 
an  instrument  . .  used  to  receive  the  strokes  of  the  plesser 
in  percussion.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Pract.  Med.  161  The  best 
plessimeter  will  be  found  to  be  the  first,  or  first  and  second, 
fingers  of  the  left  hand.  1870  GEE  Auscult.  ff  Percuss.  I.  iv. 
62  From  time  to  time  divers  plessors  have  been  contrived. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plessimeter,  Plcssimetry.  1898  A  Mutt's 
Syst.  Med.  V.  981  In  some  cases  I  have  found  on  plessi- 
metric  percussion  that  the  right  border  of  dulness  does  not 
meet  the  line  which  indicates  the  upper  border  of  the  liver 
at  a  right  angle. 

Plessiur,  -or,  -our,  plesyr(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
PLEASURE. 


PLETHOBETICAL. 

Flat,  so.l  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Collateral 
form  of  PLAIT  si.,  going  with  PLET  zi.J  =  PLAIT  so. 

c  1450  Trnisa'l  Barth.  DeP.R.  v.  Ixvi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  J>e 
plettes  of  wommanes  heere  bene  ykutte  and  ybounde  with 
laces.  1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etymol.  (E.  D.  S.),  Lacinia.,  a  plet, 
or  rag.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  16  Fold-hankes  or 
hankmges . .  which  is  as  thicke  againe  as  plough-string,  being 
a  loose  kinde  of  two  plettes.  1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Pletts,  folds  or  gathers  of  linen.  Ibid.,  Plet,  work  per- 
formed by  platting. 

II  Plet  (plet),  so*  Also  plete,  plitt.  [a.  Russ. 
iMOTh  fief,  scourge,  whip.]  A  three-thonged  whip 
loaded  with  lead,  used  for  flogging  in  Russia. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Plitt,  an  instrument  of  punishment  or 
torture  resembling  the  knout,  used  in  Russia.  1870  '  W.  M. 
COOPER  '  Flagellation  ff  Flagellants  xxvi.  259  The  plet  is" 
a  whip  made  of  strips  of  raw  hide,  and  having  three  lashes 
tipped  with  small  leaden  balls.  1885  A.  GRIFFITHS  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIX.  762/2  There  is  another  flagellator, . .  called  the 
plete,  a  whip  of  twisted  hide,,  .retained  at  a  few  of  the  most 
distant  Siberian  prisons. 

Flet,  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Pa.  t. 
plet(t,  plat ;  pa.  pple.  plet(t ;  also  plotted.  [Col- 
lateral form  of  PLAIT  v.,  going  with  PLET  sof] 

1.  trans.  To  intertwine  (strands)  so  as  to  form 
one  combined  texture  ;  =  PLAIT  v.  i ;  also  to  form 
(a  garland,  band,  or  the  like)  by  this  process ;  = 
PLAIT  v.  2  d.  Also  in  mod.  dial,  to  cross  (the 
legs) ;  -  PLAIT  v.  3. 

CI4SO  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  IxvL  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Wymmenes  heere  is..ipletted  {W.deW.  1495  pleted]  and 
ybounde  with  laces,  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4619  A 
corovne  of  sharpest  thornes  mayde  thyne  Enemys  plettyng. 
c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vm.  (Preach.  Swallow)  xhi, 
The  feind  plettis  his  nettis  scharpe  and  rude.  1513  DOUGLAS 
&neis  ix.  ii.  64  The  wyld  wolf. .  Abowt  the  bowgm,  plet  all 
of  wandis  tyght,  Bayis  and  gvrnis.  a  1600  MONTCOMERIE 
Misc.  Poems  xix.  5  A  garland  properly  sho  jplets,  To  set 
vpon  hir  heid.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xiv.  Ixvui,  Of  wood- 
bineSj  lillies,  and  of  roses  sweete,.  .All  pletted  fast,  well  knit, 
and  loyned  meete.  17*5  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  it.  iv.  For 
thee  I  plet  the  flow 'ry  belt  and  snood.  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Plet,  to  plat  1839  J.  M.  WILSON  Tales  of  Borders 
V.  251/2  He  plets  his  legs,  and  passes  his  hand  along  his 
leg.  1903  In  E.D.D.  from  Shetland  to  North  Lincolnsh. 

t  2.  To  fold  ;  to  fold  in  one's  arms.  Obs. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  3258  Wyth  blyth  chere 
i  thare  he  hym  plet  In  [bis]  armis  so  thankfully.  1513  DOUGLAS 
.-Kncis  XHI.  XL  4  Bayth  hir  armys  abowt  bys  felt  [scho]  plet, 
Enbrasyng  thame  and  kyssand  reuerently.  1536  BELLENDEN 
Cosmogr.  xi,  Thir  salmond .  .spawnis,  with  thair  wamis  plet 
to  uthir.  i  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxviii.  8  Quhen 
bat  I  went  with  bat  sweit  may,.  .And  oft  tymes  in  my  armis 
plet  hir. 

t  3.  To  bind,  tie  up,  make  fast.  Obs. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  364  To  se  his  handis  into 
ane  cord  thus  plet.  1585  JAMES  VI  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  37, 
I  had  fair  rather  Babel!  tower  forthsett,  Then  the  thre 
Grecian  hilles  on  others  plett. 

4.  mod.  dial.  To  fold,  to  wrinkle. 

1861  QUINN  Heather  (1863)  123  Care  in  wan  wrinkles 
deeply  plettin'  Nell's  bonnie  face. 

I  lence  Plet  ///.  a.,  plaited,  intertwined. 

1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  231  Vj  elne  braid 
ribanes  to  be  ane  plet  suord  belt  to  the  King.  1508  DUNBAR 
Tua  Mar  jit  Wemen  15  Throw  pykis  of  the  plet  thorne  I 
presandlie  luikit. 

Plet,  obs.  f.  PLATE.  Plete,  early  var.  PLEA 
sb.,  secondary  form  of  PLEAD  v.,  obs.  f.  PLEAT. 

Plether:  see  PLETHRON. 

Plethora  (ple'JxSra,  pl/b6«Ta).  Also  (after 
F.),  6  pletore,  7  plethor.  See  PLETHOHY.  [a. 
med.L.  plethora,  a.  Gr.  rrAijWpij  fullness,  repletion, 
f.  v\7i6(iv  to  become  full.  In  F.  pttthorc  (i6th  c.). 
Bailey  1731  has  the  etymological  pronunciation 
pletho-ra;  ed.  1742  and  J.  1755  have  plethora. 

Plethora  and  Plethory  were  app.  sometimes  viewed  as 
derived  from  L.  ptetus  filled,  pletura  repletion,  plethora.] 

1.  Path.    A    morbid    condition,    characterized, 
according  to  the  older  writers,  by  over-fullness  of 
blood  or  of  any  other  humour  (or  of  juices  in 
a  plant) ;  according  to  later  writers,  by  an  excess 
of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  Civ,  The  superha- 
boundaunce  of  humours  . .  that  the  Grekes  cal  Plethora. 
Ibid.  G  iv,  Of  cacomye  yl  is  conjunct  wl  the  vlcere,  or  of 
Pletore,  or  of  phlegmon.  1671  SALMON  Syit.  Med.  I.  xliv. 
99  The  Antecedent  Cause  of  Diseases  is  twofold,  the  one 
is  called  a  Plethor  or  Plenitude.  1673  GREW  Anal.  Roots 
n.  §  16  Lest  the  Barque,  being  spongy,  should  suck  it  up 
too  fast,  and  so  the  Root  should  be,  as  it  were,  surcharged 
by  a  Plethora.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  Your 
character  at  present  is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutely 
dying  from  too  much  health.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys. 
(ed.  2)  317  When  they  [red  corpuscles]  are  present  in  an 
amount  much  above  the  average,  they  seem  concerned  in 
producing  the  condition  termed  Plethora  . .  which  borders 
upon  various  diseases.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbh.  Med.  1. 17 
The  redness  and  turgidity  of  plethora. 

2.  fig.  Over-fullness  in  any  respect,  superabun- 
dance ;  any  unhealthy  repletion  or  excess. 

[1597  HOWSON  Scrm.  24  Dec  44  That  rAi^pa,  fulnes  of 
blood  in  our  Bishopricks.  a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  xl.  xxxiv. 
§  4  We  are  all  subject  to  that  irAiftipa  whereof  the  Lord  so 
often  forewarned  Israel]  1700  Bp.  PATRICK  Comm. .  Deut. 
xxxii.  15  This  was  the  lamentable  effect  of  their  plethora  or 
fullness.  1835  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr.  xvii,  We  are.  .suffering 
under  a  plethora  of  capital.  1868  FARRAR  Scetcrs  i.  u.  (18751 
27  A  plethora  of  words. 

tPlethore-tio,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  prec.,  after 
t/icoretic,etc.]  -PLETHORIC.  So  Plethore-tical. 
J  126-2 


PLETHORIC. 

I7«7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  P Itthorctick ;  whence  in  JOHNSON. 
WEBSTER  1864,  etc.  i88»  OOILVIE  (Annandalc),  Pletluretic, 
Pltthontical.  1886  in  Casscll's  Eiicycl.  Diet.  etc. 

Plethoric  (pUVrik,  ple-borik),  a.  [ad.  med. 
L.  plit(h-,oricus  (Du  Cange),  a.  Gr.  irA.ij9<up[Kos 
(Galen),  f.  Tr^Saipi]  PLETHORA.  Prob.  immed. 
from  F.  plithoriqtie  (Par<5  £1550),  whence  the 
stressing  plethoric :  cf.  CfftMiM 

1.  Path.  Characterized  by  plethora,  of  a  full 
habit  of  body. 
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of  the  sciatic  nerve.  1890  WEBSTER,  Plethysmograpliy 
itgoAUiutfsSyst.  Med.\ll.  745  Plethysmographic  obser 
vations  on  the  cutaneous  circulation. 

Plettng,  Pletour,  ME.  ff.  PLEADING,  PLEADER 

Plette,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  PLAT  0.1 

fPle'tter,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Du.  pletteren  to  j 
bruise,  crush  (Kilian),  f.  stem//a#  blow  (Franck).]  ; 
trans.  To  bruise,  crush. 


•I 

II.  131  Cattle  are  very  __^__ 
blood  to  the  head.     They  are  naturally  plethoric, 
t  b.  absol.  as  sb.  A  plethoric  person.   Obs. 

1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-  Watch  191  If  the  Pulse  be  too 
full,  as  in  Plethorics,  we  must  use  some  general  Evacua- 
tions. 

2.  Jig.  Full  to  excess,  overstocked,  overloaded ; 
swollen,  inflated,  turgid. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  114  This  happens  to  some  by  reason 
of  a  certain  Plethoriquc  wit.  1800  Hist.  India  in  Asia!. 
Ann.  Keg.  3/2  That  plethoric  opulence  with  which  the 
merchants  of  Alexandria  sunk  into  idleness.  1848  LOWELL 
Bigtow  P.  Ser.  i.  Introd.,  The  pockets,  plethoric  with 
marbles  round,  That  still  a  space  for  ball  and  pegtop 
found.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Atr.ll.  i.  126  Plethoric  volumes 
which  slumber  in  decorous  old  libraries. 

f  Pleth.O'rical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  prec.  i. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Pkthoricall 
plight, ..that  state  of  the  body,  which  being  full  of  bloud 
and  other  humours,  needeth  evacuation.  16*5  HART  Anat. 
Ur.  n.  viii.  99.  1676  T.  GARENCIERES  Coral  74  Unless  the 
body  be  extraordinarily  plethorical. 

Pletho-rically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  plethoric  person  ;  with  plethora. 

1800  LAMB  Lett.,  to  Words™.  (1837)  I.  v.  170,  I  am  not 
plethorically  abounding  in  cash  at  this  present.  1837  CAKLYLE 
Fr,  Rcvol.  I.  u.  i,  When  such  Institution  plethorically  says 
to  itself,  Take  thy  ease,  thou  hast  goods  laid  up.  1871 
LE  FANU  Tenants  of  Malory  iv.  15  They  have  . .  grown 
plethorically  robust. 

Plethory  (ple-bori),  sb.  (a.)  Now  rare.     Also 
7  pletory.     [irreg.  from  PLETHORA  ;  or  perh.  de- 
duced horn  plethoric,  on  analogy  of  historic,  history, 
allegoric,  allegory,  etc.] 
1.   =  PLETHORA  i. 

iSzg  BP.  HALL  Serin.  Thanksgiving  29  Jan.  47  Hee  saw 
that  in  this  common  Plethoric  it  was  fit  for  vs  to  bleed. 
1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.f.  Yearl.t.  59  The  appetite,  .ready 
to  burst  with  putrifaction  and  an  unwholsome  plethory. 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  102.  2/1  A  Plethory  or  fulness  of 
Blood.  1835  HENSLOW  Priuc.  Bot.  u.  iii.  206  Less  sap  is 
exhaled.,  and  the  tree  attains  a  state  of  plethory. 

2.  fig.  =  PLETHORA  2. 

1624  BP.  HALL  Heaven  upon  Earth  xiii.  Perhaps  thou 
labourest  of  some  plethoric  of  pride,     a  1677  HALE  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  u.  x.  228  A  Plethory  or  excess  of  Numbers  of 
Men,  sometimes  . .  cause  Wars.     1778  JOHNSON  9  Apr.  in 
Boswcll,  It  is.. owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style 
is   so  faulty.      1843   Blackw.   Mag.    LIII.    522   The   king 
[  Louis  XVI]  whose  plethory  was  cured  by  that  sharp  remedy, 
f  B.  adj.  =  PLETHORIC  a.  Obs.  rare. 
a  1643  J.  SHUTE   Jndgcm.  ff  Mercy  (1645)  29  To  have 
a  pletory  fulnesse  of  Crude,  and  raw  humours  in  his  Stomach. 
Hence  t  Ple'tlioriness.  rare~l. 
1665  J.  FRASER  Polichronicon  (S.  H.  S.)  345  His  plethori- 
ness  came  to  such  a  hight  that  from  spitting  it  flowed  to 
vomiting  of  blood. 

II  Plethron  (ple-br^n).  PI.  -a.  Also  (after  F.), 
7plether.  [a.  Gr.  Tt\i9pov.  InY.pKthre.']  An  an- 
cient Greek  measure  of  length,  containing  a  hundred 
Greek,  or  about  101  English  feet ;  also  a  square 
measure,  the  side  of  which  is  a  linear  plethron,  in 
extent  slightly  below  an  imperial  rood. 

1613  BINGHAM  Xenophon  p.  iii,  The  necke  of  land,  that 
ioyneth  to  the  Continent,  is  at  least  foure  plethers  in  bredth. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Plethron.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II. 
711/2  A  square  of  four  plethra,  or  400  feet,  on  each  side. 
1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  2215  Nobody  now  can  say 
'  this  plot  is  mine,  Though  but  a  plethron  square '. 
Plethysmograph  (pUJri-zmcigraf).  Physiol. 
[f.  Gr.  Tt\i\9vaii.6s  enlargement  (f.  n\q&vvetv  to 
increase,  f.  7rAr;9t!s  fullness)  -I-  -GRAPH,  after  It. 
pletismografo.~\  An  instrument,  invented  by  Mosso 
of  Turin  e  1870,  for  recording  and  measuring  the 
variation  in  the  volume  of  a  part  of  the  body,  esp.  as 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
produced  by  emotion,  etc. 

It  consists  of  a  closed  vessel  surrounding  the  part  of  the 
body,nlled  with  water,and  connected  with  a  graduated  tube. 
1872  Sci.  A  met:  July  403/1  By  using  two  plethysmographs, 
Dr  Mosso  has  obtained  pen  traces  representing^  .valuable 
physiological  data  leading  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  blood  vessels.  1882 
HARDAKER  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XX.  578  The  plethismp- 
graph ..  measures  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain 
In  any  particular  process  of  thought,  and  records  the  exact 
time  for  each  process.  1896  AllSutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  343. 

Hence  Plethysmogra-pliic  a.,  belonging  to, 
or  obtained  by,  the  plethysmograph.  Plethys- 
mo-graphy,  the  use  of  the  plethysmograph. 

1886  Medical  News  XLIX.  276  In  experiments  made 
with  the  plethysmographic  method  . .  it  was  found  that . . 
a  constriction,  .may  be  produced  by  an  electric  stimulation 
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1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaiis  Fr.  Chirurg.  ('truelye 
translated  out  of  Dutch  into  Englishe  T  2/1  The  vaynes, 
the  arteryes,  or  the  sinneus  themselves,  come  to  be  squised 


tin 
postpe 


'he  vaynes, 

and  plettered.  Ibid.  2  b/i  Those  woundes  which  come  by 
crushinge  or  pletteringe  are  farre  worse  then  those  which 
are  onlye  hewede.  Ibid.  13/1  The  sownde  bone  which  is 
next  vnto  the  plettered  bone. 

Pleu,  pleuoh-e,  pleugh,  Sc.  ff.  PLOUGH. 
II  Pleura  (plu'-ra).    Anat.  and  Zool.  PI.   -89. 
[med.L.,  a.  Gr.  w\(vpd  side  of  the  body,  rib.] 

1.  One  of  the  two  serous  membranes,  right  and 
left,  which  line  the  thorax  and  envelop  the  lungs 
in  mammals ;  each  is  reflected  on  itself  so  as  to 
form  a  closed  sac,  one  side  or  layer  of  which  (pul- 
monary pleura)  invests  the  lung,  while  tha  other 
(costal  or  parietal  plettra}  is  attached  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  chest. 

Sometimes  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  common  mem. 
branous  lining  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  vertebrates 
below  mammals  (peritoneum  or  pleuropcritoneum). 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I.  40  The  Heart  in  this  Animal 
[lamprey]  is.  .cemented  and  glewed  as  it  were  on  all  sides  to 
the  Pleura,  or  innermost  skin  of  the  Thorax.  1748  HARTLEY 
Observ.  Malt  i.  i.  96  The  Vibrations  excited  in  the  Pleura 
and  Peritonaeum.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  fi  Pract.  Med.  (1878) 
454  Malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae. 

2.  In  invertebrates :  a.  Name  for  a  part  of  the 
body-wall  on  each  side  in  arthropods ;  in  insects, 
the  part  to  which  the  lower  wings  are  attached. 
(Cf.  PLEDRON.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  380  (The  Pleurae).  The 
space  behind  the  scapulars,  on  which  the  lower  organs  of 
flight  are  fixed.  Ibid.  574  Pleura.  By  this  name  I  would  dis- 
''  iguish  the  part  which  laterally  connects  the  metathorax  and 
stpectus.  It  includes  in  it  the  socket  of  the  secondary  wings. 
b.  In  molluscs,  The  region  on  each  side  of  the 
rachis  of  the  lingual  ribbon  of  the  odontophore. 

1851  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  i.  28  The  teeth  on  the  pleura; 
are  termed  uncini;  they  are  extremely  numerous  in  the 
plant-eating  gasteropods.  1866  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iii.  50 
The  lateral  areas  are  called  the  pleura;.  1872  NICHOLSON 
Palzont.  163  The  pleura;  are  in  one  piece  with  the  axis, 
but  are  separated  from  it  by  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
groove,  the  '  axal  furrow  '. 

Pleura,  plural  of  PLEUROK,  PLEURUM. 

Fleuracanth.  (plu*Taksenh).  Paleeont.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Pleuracanthus,  f.  Gr.  ir\tvpas\de  +  ajtavBa 
spine,  thorn.]  A  fish  of  the  extinct  genus  Pleura- 
canthus or  family  Pleuracanthidse,  characterized  by 
having  a  row  of  sharp  hooks  or  spines  along  each 
side.  Also  attrib.  So  Pleuraca-nthld,  a  fish  of 
the  family  Pleuracanthidse  ;  Pleuraca-nthoid  a., 
resembling  or  belonging  to  the  family  Pleura- 
cantkidse ;  sb.  =  pleuracanthid. 

1900  Nature  20  Sept.  505/1  Assuming  that  the  Pleura- 
canth  form  originated  from  one.  .of  simple  parallel  rods. 

Pleural  (plu«-ral),  a.1  [f.  PLEURA  +  -AL;  so  F. 
pleural^\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pleura. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xx.  242  The 
accumulated  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  1846  G.  E.  DAY 
tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  498  The  exudation  in  the 
pleural  sac.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  «V  Nose  II. 
47  Pleural  inflammation . .  affecting  the  base  of  the  left  lung. 

Pleu-ral,  a.2  [f.  PLEDRON  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pleuron  or  side  of  the  body,  or  (in 
arthropods)  of  a  somite ;  costal ;  lateral. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/2  Now  broaden 
out  the  prora  on  the  eggshell  into  oval  lobes  (proral pteres) ; 
and  from  each  pole  draw  a  lobe  midway  between  the  prora 
and  the  tropis  (pleural  pteres}.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACK- 
SON  Anim.  Life  491  The  somite,  .may.  .consist  of  a  dorsal 
plate,  the  tergum,  and  a  ventral  plate,  the  sternum,  con- 
nected laterally  by  a  soft  pleural  membrane. 

||  Pleuralgia  (plurse-ldgia).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  j!\fvpa  side  +  -aA/via,  f.  a\yos  pain.]  Pain 
in  the  side;  pleurodynia.  Hence  Plenra-lgic 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  affected  with  pleuralgia. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med,  (ed.  4)  I.  679  That  acute  pain 
which  is  often  complained  of  in  the  head  or  the  side :  in  the 
latter  case  sometimes  amounting  to  pleuralgia. 

II  Pleurapophysis  (pln»rap?-fisis).  Comp. 
Anat.  PI.  -yses  (-iszz).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  vKtvpa 
side  +  APOPHYSIS.]  Owen's  term  for  each  of  the 
lateral  processes  of  a  typical  vertebra,  forming  part 
of  the  haemal  arch  (cf.  H.EMAPOPHYSIS)  ;  repre- 
sented in  the  thoracic  region,  and  sometimes  in 
other  parts  of  the  trunk,  by  the  ribs. 

1854  OWEN  Stel.  *  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat. 
168  The  haemal  arch  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  bones  called 
'  pleurapophyses '.  1871  T.  R.  JONES  Aniw.  Kingd.  (ed.  4) 
657  At  the  sides  of  the  centrum,  . .  a  canal  is  circumscribed 
by  the  pleurapophysis,  or  costal  process. 

Hence  Pleurapophysial  (plu»:rap0(rzial)  a., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pleurapophysis. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  <$•  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat. 
203  This  intermediate  pleurapophysial  appendage  is  called 
the  'ilium'.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myalogy  8  This,  .indicates 
a  serial  correspondence  with  the  skeletal  formations  in  the 
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sternal  rather  than  with  those  in  the  vertebral  ('  pleurapo- 
physial ')  region  of  the  visceral  wall. 

Fleuratic,  -etio :  see  PLEURITIC. 
Pleurectaolic  (plu'rekbjvlik),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
Gr.  ir\fvpd  side  +  e/c0o\-os  cast  out,  put  out,  f. 
fKtfdAA.eii'  to  cast  out  +  -1C.]  Capable  of  being 
protruded  by  eversion  of  the  sides,  as  the  tentacles 
of  some  molluscs  and  worms.  So  Pleurembo  lie 
a.  [Gr.  «JI£OA-OS  thrown  in,  f.  tffiMjUf  to  throw 
in,  insert],  capable,  when  protruded,  of  being 
retracted  by  inversion  of  the  sides. 

1883  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  652/1  If  we  start 
from  the  condition  of  full  eversion  of  the  tube  and  watch  the 
process  of  introversion,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleurecbolic 
variety  is  introverted  by  the  apex  of  the  tube  sinking  in- 
wards. Ibid.  652/2  The  Gastropod's  introvert  is  pleurem- 
bolic  (and  therefore  acrecbolic). 

||  Plettrencliyma,  (plure'rjkima).  Sot.  Also 
in  anglicized  form  pleure'nohym.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  itKivpov  rib,  ir\tvpa  side  +  (fxvrla  infusion, 
after  parenchyma,  etc.]  '  The  woody  tissue,  con- 
sisting of  tough  slender  tubes,  out  of  which  the 
woody  parts  are  mainly  formed'  (Treas.  Bot.\ 
Hence  Plenrencliymatous  (-erjki-matas)  a.,  of 
the  nature  of  pleurenchyma. 

1842  WILLSHIRE  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  85  The  long 
pleurenchymatous  cells  surrounding  the  first-formed  vascular 
bundles  are  carried  along  with  the  latter  to  the  centre  of  the 
plant.  1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  173  Pleurcn- 
chym  is  apparently  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  fluid 
upwards  or  downwards,,  .and  for  giving  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity to  every  part.  1876  EncycL  Brit.  IV.  85/2  Under  the 
term  pleurenchyma  is  included  tissue  composed  of  such 
elongated  prosenchymatous,  flexible,  thickened  cells,  as  are 
found  in  the  bast  or  phloem  layers  of  ordinary  trees. 

Pleuric  (plu»-rik),  a.  rare.  [f.  PLEURA  +  -1C; 
cf.  late  L.  plcurictis  at  the  side,  lateral  (Front.), 
Gr.  ir\€vpix6s  of  or  for  the  ribs  (Schol.  Ar.).]  = 
PI.EUUAL  a.1 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pleuricns,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  pleura:  pleuric.  1903  Daily  Chron.  16  July  5/3  To 
prevent  the  pleuric  liquid,  .from  remaining  in  the  thorax. 

Pleurisy  (plu»4risi).  Forms:  5  pluresy, 
(pleresye),  6  pluresye,  -sie,  pleuritie,  plew- 
risie,  -osy,  plurioe,  6-7  plurisie,  pleuresie, 
6-8  -isle,  7  -esy,  plurasie,  7-8 -isy;  6- pleurisy. 
Also  /3.  6  in  L.  forms  pl(e)uresis,  plurisis.  [a. 
OV.pleurisie  (isth  c.),  -trie  (mod.F.  pleurtsie),  f. 
late  L.  pleurisis  (Prudent,  c 400),  mod.L.  pleuresis, 
substituted  for pleurilis,  a.  Gr.  •nXtvpitK  pleurisy: 
see  PLEURITIS.  Sense  2,  and  the  forms  in  //«-, 
are  partly  due  to  a  supposed  derivation  from  L. 
plus,  plitr-  more  (cf.  med.L.  pluritas  multitude), 
as  if  pleurisy  were  due  to  an  excess  of  humours.] 

1.  Path.    Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  with  or 
without  effusion  of  fluid  (serum,  pus,  blood,  etc.) 
into  the  pleural  cavity ;  a  disease  characterized  by 
pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  with  fever,  loss  of  appetite, 
etc. ;  usually  caused  by  chill,  or  occurring  as  a 
complication  of  other  diseases  (scarlatina,  rheu- 
matic fever,  phthisis,  etc.).     Formerly  often  with 
a  and  pi. 

Dry  pleurisy,  (formerly)  pleurisy  without  expectoration; 
(now)  pleurisy  without  effusion.  So  humid  fxmoist pleurisy. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Som- 
metyme  aposteme  is  ibrad  berein  as  it  fareb  in  pleresye 
and  is  ybrad  and  comeb  of  aposteme  bat  is  be  tendrenes 
of  be  nbbes  wibin.     Ibid.  vii.  xi.  (i495»  =3'   Pmresy  is 
a  postume  on  the  rybbes  wythin.     1534  MORE  Cm/,  apt. 
I     Trili.  in.  Wks.  1256/2  And  they  yt  lye  in  a  plewrosy,  thmke 
that  euery  time  they  cough,  they  fele  a  sharpe  sweorde  swap 
i    them  to  the  heart.    154?  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cclxxxv.  04 
A  plurice  the  which  is  an  impostume  in  the  cenerite  of  tt 
bones.    1562  BULLEYN  5«toa^,  At.  .5Yw>/M  52  The  seec 
1    drunke,  is  good  against  the  pleuritie.      '579-?°  r"c 
i     Plutarch  (1676)  370  The  disease  whereof  he  died,  which 
:    was  a  Pleurisie.      1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  194  Apples 
..are  good  against  melancholy  and  the  pleures.e.    >7.°9 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4513/1  Many  have  died  during  *e  Seventy 
of  this  Winter  of  Plurisies.     1862  H.  W.  FULLER  Dis.  Lungs 
171  Pleurisy,  .is  one  of  the  commonest  diseases. 

8  i«27  ANDREW  Brunswykfs  Distyll.  Waters  Dljb, 
Good  for  the  sekenes  named  pleuresis.  a  1548  HALL  64««., 
Hen.  K82  His  chamberlain  affirmeth  that  he  [Hen.  V]  died 
of  a  Plurisis.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  938  He  sickened  of 
a  disease,  called  Pluresis.  . 

2.  fig.  Now  rare  or  Obs. ;  formerly  almost  always 
in  sense  '  superabundance,  excess'  (due  to  a  mi 
taken  etymology  :  see  above). 

a  1550  Vox  Populism  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  HI.  £9°  Sup- 
presse  this  shamfull  vsurye,  Comonlye  called  husbondrye : 
For  yf  there  be  noremeadye,..Yt  wyll  br"d^'?  ^P'1^^ 
1507  HOWSON  Scrm.  44  For  feare  of  a  V\  'J  "j]v 

pnations,  customes  and  compositions.    1602  SHAKS. 
iv.  vii.  118  For  goodness,  growing  to  *  Plunsy,  "**g  ™ 
own  too  much.     1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  Pr?/-.  M-  "•  »'»•  '<" 
Long  since  had  thisland  been  sick  of  a  plunsie  of  people,  it 
not  let  blood  in  their  Western  Plantations. 

3.  attrib.     Pleurisy-root,  name  for  Ascleptas 
tuberosa,  also  called  Butterrty-weed,  the  root 
which  is  a  popular  remedy  for  pleurisy. 

183.  J.  DAVIE ,Man.  Mat.  Med.  238  P'?""5^   United 
root,  8&L..A  perennial  plant,  growing  all  over  the  U 
States  of  America,  in  gravelly  and  hilly  grounds.     ^  ^ 

Pleurite   (plu^rait).    Zool.      [f. 
side  +  -ITE!  3.]     The  side  or  later: 
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each  somite  or  segment  of  the  body  in  arthropods. 
(Correlated  with  lergitt  and  slernite.') 

1868  PACKARD  Guide  Study  Insects  9  The  typical  ring  or 
segment.. consists  of  an  upper  (terglte),  a  side  (pleunte), 
and  an  under  piece  (sternite).  1895  m  Syd.  Soc,  Lex, 

Pleuritic  (pluri-tik),  a.1  (sb.)  Forms:  6 
pleuretioke,  -itique,  7  -etiok,  8-9  -etio,  (erroa. 
7  pluratiok,  8  pleuratic),  7-8  pleuritick,  8- 
pleuritio.  [a.  F.  pleuritique  (OF.  pleuretic, 
1 3th  c.),  or  ad.  L.  pleuritictts  (Plin.),  later pleure- 
tieus,  a.  Gr.  ir\fvpmnos,  f,  w\tvpfns  PLEURITIS.] 

1.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  pleurisy. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  121/36  PUJureticke, //*««//<:«*.  1571 
J.  JONES  Bathes  o/  Bath  Pref.  2  Some  Pleuritique,  Hydro. 
pique,  some  with  Ptisique.  1628  A.  LEIGHTON  in  Catnden 
Misc.  VII.  p.  ix,  They  are  like  pleuretick  patients  that 
cannot  spit.  1744  BERKELEY  SiHs  %  78  Having  known 
some  pleuritic  persons  cured  without  bleeding.  1845  G.  E. 
DAY  Simon's  Anim.  Client.  I.  266  The  buny  coat  is  par- 
ticularly characteristic,  and  seldom  absent  in  pleuritic  blood. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pleurisy ;  characteristic  or 
symptomatic  of  pleurisy. 

1651  BENLOWES  Theoph.  i.  xliii,  By  opening  Veins  Death  's 
slue  d  out,  and  pleuretick  Pains.  1689  MOYLE  Sea  Chyrurg. 
in.  vi.  108  These  carry  away  a  great  deal  of  wind  and 
Pluratick  matter.  1732-3  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  <V  Corr. 
(1863)  402  She  is  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  pleuratic  disorder. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clio.  Med.  xvii.  197  Fixed  pains 
of  a  pleuritic  character.  1883-4  Med.  Ann.  47/1  Almost 
immediately  the  pleuritic  effusion  disappeared. 
b.  Characterized  by  or  liable  to  cause  pleurisy. 

1744  ARMSTRONG  Present.  Health  in.  490  The  pleuritic 
spring  Glides  harmless  by. 
B.  sb.  A  person  affected  with  pleurisy,  rare. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  VH.  xxx.  (Bodl.  MS.\ 
Pleuretici  bat  haue  aposteme  vponne  the  ribbes  inward.] 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  45  The  pleuretic  lying  on 
his  left  side  does  not  expect  pleasure  by  turning  to  the 
other  ;  he  has  no  more  in  view  than  a  diminution  of  pain. 

Pleuri-tic,  «.2  Zool.      [f.    PLEURITE  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  a  pleurite  ;  lateral :    =  PLEDRAL  a.* 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

t  Pleuri'tical,  a.  Obs.  [See -ICAL.]  =  PLEU- 
RITIC <z.l  Hence  f  Fleuri-tically  adv. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of^Man  247  By  which  way  also  the 
matter  or  pus  of  pleurlticall  and  Peripneumonicall,  or  Em- 
pyicall  patients  descendeth.  a  1625  Bp.  HALL  Contempt,, 
N.  T.  iv.  xi,  One  is  sicke..of  the  pleuriticale  stitches  of 
envie.  1733  DOVAR  in  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  (iS97)  III.  20 
The  blood  does  not  appear  more  pleuritical  or  sizey  in  any 
distemper  than  this.  1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  <•  At.  Physic  99 
A  Physician . .  when  he  came  found  her  Pleuritically  affected. 

II  Pleuritis  (plursi-tis).  Path.  [L.  pleuritis 
(Vitr.)  a.  Gr.  irXtvprns  (Hipp.),  f.  ir\ivpa  side, rib; 
see  -ins.]  Inflammation  of  the  pleura;  more 
usually  called  PLEURISY. 

1603  Blancanfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pleuritis,  a  Pleurisie, 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Membrane  Pleura,  and  the  inter- 
costal Muscles.  1745  W.  THOMPSON  Sickness  ii,  Pleuritis 
bending  o'er  its  side  in  pain.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Meet. 
(ed.  4)  I.  505  Pleuritis.  1868  DARWIN  Anim.  ty  PI.  I.  Hi.  97 
The  Leicester  sheep  were  so  rapidly  destroyed  by  pleuritis. 

Pleuro.     Colloquial  abbreviation   of  PLEURO- 

PNEUMONIA. 

1890  Daily  News  16  Oct.  2/7  Pleuro  has  broken  out  afresh 
in  Cheshire  on  the  farms,  .near  Winsford.  1902  H.  LAWSON 
Children  of  Bush  244  Jack  started  coughing  again,  like  an 
old  cow  with  the  pleuro. 

Pleuro-  (plflerfl),  before  a  vowel  pleur-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  w\tvpa  side,  PLEURA,  ir\fvp6v 
rib ;  used  in  various  scientific  terms,  chiefly  in  the 
senses  of  '  side '  and  '  pleura ',  occasionally  in  that 
of  '  rib '.  (See  the  more  important  of  these  in 
their  alphabetical  places.) 

Pleuroblastio  (-bloe'stik)  a.  But.  [Gr.  0\aans 
germ],  see  quot.  ||  Plenrobranchia  (-brse'nkia'1, 
also  anglicized  as  pleuTobranoh  (-brarjk),  Zool., 
a  pleural  branchia  or  gill,  i.  e.  one  attached  to 
the  cpimeron  of  a  thoracic  somite,  in  Crustacea. 
Plevtrobra'iichial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pleuro- 
branchia.  Pleurobra'nchiate  a.,  having  pleuro- 
branchiDe.  as  a  crustacean  ;  having  gills  along  the 
sides,  as  a  gastropod  mollusc  of  the  order  Pleuro- 
branchiala.  Pleuro-broncni'tis,  Path.,  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  and  bronchi ;  pleurisy  with 
bronchitis.  Pleu'rocele  (-s/1),  Path.  [Gr.  K^\TJ 
tumour],  hernia  of  the  pleura.  ||  Pleuroce'ntrnni 
(pl.  -a),  Anat.,  each  lateral  half  of  the  centrum  of 
a  vertebra,  a  hemicentrum  ;  hence  Pleuroce'ntral 
a.,  pertaining  to  a  pleurocentrum.  Plenroce're- 
bral  a.,  connecting  a  pleural  with  a  cerebral 
ganglion  :  applied  to  a  nerve-cord  in  certain  in- 
vertebrates. Pleu-roccele  (-srt),  Zool.  [Gr.  Kof\os 
hollow],  each  lateral  chamber  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  visceral  cavity  in  a  brachiopod.  Pleurooolio 
(-kjj'lik)  a.  Anat.,  having  relation  to  the  ribs  and 
the  colon :  applied  to  a  ligament  or  fold  of  the 
peritoneum(^CosTOCOLic).Pleu-roconcli(-k(7rjk), 
Zoo!.,  a  lamellibranchiate  mollusc  of  the  division 
Pleuroconcha,  characterized  by  inequivalve  shells. 
Pleurodiran  (-dai.-ran),  Zool.  [Gr.  ottpf,  neck], 
a.  applied  to  those  tortoises  which  bend  the 
neck  sideways  in  the  shell  (opp.  to  cryftodirous) ; 
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I  st.  a  pleurodiran  tortoise.  Pleurodi  rous  a.  — 
',  prec.  adj.  Pleurodi  scous  a.  Hot.,  '  growing  on 
:  the  sides  of  the  disk '  (Treas.  Bot.,  1866).  Pleuro. 
genie  (-dje-nik),  Plenrogenons  (-p-dgrnss)  adjs., 
Path,  [see  -GEN,  -ic,  -ous],  originating  in  the 
pleura.  Pleurogynoui  (-p-dginss)  a.  Bot.  [see 
-OYNOUS],  applied  to  stamens  or  petals  when  in- 
serted on  the  sides  of  the  ovary.  Pleurog-yrate 
(-dj3i»-r/t)  a.  Bot.  [see  GYRATE]  (see  qnot.). 
Pleurohepatitis  (-hepatai-tis)  [gee  HEPATITIS], 
inflammation  involving  the  pleura  and  the  liver 
(Billings  Med.  Diet.  1890).  Pleuropathy,  Path. 
[Gr.  -Trafljia,  irdflos  suffering],  disease  of  the  pleura 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858).  Pleurope  dal  a. 
Zool.  [see  PEDAL  a.],  applied  to  a  nerve-cord 
connecting  a  pleural  with  a  pedal  ganglion,  in 
molluscs  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895).  Pleu  ro-peri- 
ca-rdial  a.,  belonging  to  the  pleura  and  the 
pericardium :  applied  to  a  friction-sound  heard  in 
auscultation  in  cases  of  pleurisy.  Fleu  ro-peri- 
cardi  tis,  Path.,  inflammation  involving  the 
pleura  and  pericardium.  Plenroperipnetrmony, 
||  -peripnenmo'iiia  (now  rare  or  06s.)  [see  PERI- 
PNEUMONY] =  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.  Pleuro-pu  1- 
monary  a.  [see  PULMONARY],  pertaining  to  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs.  Pleurorhizal(-r3rzal)  a. Bot. 
[Gr.  fiifa  root],  having  the  radicle  placed  laterally 
against  the  cotyledons  (i.  e.  having  the  cotyledons 
accumbent),  as  in  the  embryo  of  some  crucifers; 
so  Plenrorhrzeons  a.,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
PleurorhizeK  (De  Candolle)  of  Cruciferse,  charac- 
terized by  this  arrangement  in  the  embryo ; 
Pleurorhi  zous  a.  =  pleurorhizal.  ||  Plenrorhoea 
(-r*'a)  Path.  [Gr.  ftoia  flow],  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  (Dunglison  1853). 
Pleu  rospondylian  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  airovtivXos, 
o<t>6v!>v\os  vertebra],  having  the  ribs  rigidly  fixed 
to  the  vertebrae,  as  the  group  Pleurosponaylia  of 
Reptiles,  comprising  the  turtles  and  tortoises  ;  of  or 
belonging  to  this  group.  Plevrrospasm  Path., 
cramp  in  the  side  (Billings  Med.  Diet.  1890). 
||Pleuro-steon  (pl.  -ea)  Zool.  [Gr.  bariw  bone], 
a  lateral  part  on  each  side  of  the  sternum  in  birds 
(in  young  birds  forming  a  separate  bone),  to  which 
the  ribs  are  attached ;  hence  Pleuro'steal  a.,  per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pleurosteon. 
Pleuro'tomy,  Surg.  [Gr.  TO^T;  a  cutting], '  incision 
into  the  pleura'  (Billings  1890).  ||  Pleuro-tonus, 
Path.  [Gr.  TUVOS  stretching,  tension]  =  PLEURO- 
THOTONOS;  hence  Pleuroto'nlc  a.  Plevrrotribe 
a.  Bot.  [Gr.  rpi$tiv  to  rub],  applied  to  flowers 
having  stamens  and  styles  so  placed  as  to  rub 
against  the  sides  of  insects  that  frequent  them,  thus 
ensuring  cross-fertilization ;  so  Pleurotri  bal  a.  in 
same  sense.  Pleuro-typhoid  a.  Path.,  typhoid 
(fever) accompanied  with  pleurisy.  Plenrovisceral 
(-vi'seral)  a.  Zool.,  of  a  nerve-cord  or  loop  :  con- 
necting a  pleural  and  a  visceral  ganglion  in  certain 
invertebrates. 

1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  498/1  In  Peronosporese :  forms 
producing  vesicular  lateral  outgrowths  serving  as  haustoria 
are  *pteuroblastic.  1892  THOMSON  Outl.  Zool.  xiii.  240  There 
remain  three  *pleurobranchs,  one  on  the  epimeron  of  the  fifth 
large  limb,  and  two  quite  rudimentary  on  the  two  preceding 
segments.  1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  ii.  79  From  this  mode  of 
attachment  [to  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  above  the  joint]  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  [branchia:]  as  a  *pleurobranchia. 
1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  25,  I  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  name '  *pleuro.bronchitis '  to  suggest  some, 
thing  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence.  1842  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.,  *Pleurocele,  hernia  of  the  pleura.  1889  NICHOL- 
SON &  LYDEKKER  Palaeontology  II.  1031  According  to  Dr. 
Fritsch's  restoration . . ,  the  *pleurocentra  belonging  to  this 
vertebra  would  be  on  the  anterior  side.  1885  DAVIDSON  in 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  IV.  Zool.  210,  I  propose  to 
give  the  name  *pleurocoeles  to  these  spaces  [in  Linffvla] 
simply  from  their  position  as  side  chambers.  1890  BILLINGS 
Med.  Diet.,  *Pleurocolic  ligament,  phrenocolic  ligament. 
1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  500  Of  the  integripallial  Mesozoic 
species,  one  half  were  *Pleuroconchs  (species  having  un- 
equal valves).  1887  Athenxum  9  July  58/3  A  *pleurodiran 
chelonian  of  terrestrial  and  herbivorous  habits.  1901  Ibid. 
16  Mar.  343/3  In  late  Secondary  and  early  Tertiary  times 
the  Pleurodiran  chelonians  were  almost  cosmopolitan.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  * Pleitrogenic.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pleura, 
genie,  the  same  as  *Plevrogenous.  1905  H.  D.  ROLLESTON 
Dis.  Liver  175  Cases  of  interstitial  pneumonia  secondary 
to  chronic  pleurisy  (pleurogenous  pneumonia).  18x9  LINDLEY 
tr.  Richard's  Ots.  Fruits  t,  Seeds  58  The  genus  Nymthza, 
in  which  the  insertion  of  the  petals  and  stamina  is  *pleuro- 
gynous.  Ibid.  86  Fleurogynous  (insertion)  j  on  the  body 
itself  of  an  ovarium  supcrvm.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  905  * Pleura- 
gyrate,  a  term  employed  for  those  ferns  whose  spore-case 
nas  a  ring  carried  round  the  sides.  1876  tr.  von  Ziemssen's 
Cycl.  Med.  VI.  595  This  sound  is  called  the  extra-pericardial 
.  .or  *pleuro-pericardial  friction  sound.  1890  BILLINGS  Med. 
Diet.,  *Pleurofericarditis,  pleuritis  with  pericarditis.  1738 
STACK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  434  The  distinctive  Character- 
istics of  the  true  Pleurisy  and  Peripneumony,  and  . .  of  the 
frequent  Combination  of  both,  or  *Pleuro-Peripneumony. 
1782  KIRKLAND  in  Hied.  Comtnitn.  I.  23  note  27  A  pleuro- 
peripneumony  finished  his  life.  1898  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  i 
V.  64  Setting  up  a  proliferative  irritation  in  the  "pleuro-  [ 


PLEURO-PERITONEUM. 


are  two  more  centres,  mesiad  of  the  'pleurostea,  these  we 

the  coracostea.     1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Pleurosteon,  ..  In 

I    young  birds  this  can  be  seen  to  be  a  separate  bone,  one 

[    being  on  each  side  of  the  lophosteon  or  median  bone.    1899 

Alllmtfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  332  This  general  *pleiin«°m'c 

I    spasm  instantly  ceases  when  the  electrodes  are  transferred 

i    [from  the  free  nucleus  caudatus]  to  the  surface  of  the  optic 

'    thalamus.    Ibid.  524  We  have  once  seen  the  opbthotonos 

accompanied  by  left -sided  'pleurotonus.    1901  OSLER  Prim. 

«r  Pract.  Mtd.  i.  28  It  (i.  e.  pleurisy]  may  occur  at  the  outset 

-^pleuro-typhoid — or  slowly  during  convalescence. 

Fleurocarpous  (plu»roka-jpss),  a.  Bot. 
[mod.  f.  PLKURO-  +  Gr.  napv-os  fruit  +  -ous.]  Of 
mosses :  Bearing  the  fructification  on  the  sides  of 
the  branches ;  lateral-fruited.  Cf.  ACROCARPOUS. 

1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  iii.  14  In  Pleurocarpous 
Mosses,  .true  ramification  constantly  takes  place.  1806  — 
in  Treas.  Bot.  766  The  same  genus  [of  mosses)  has  acro- 
carpous and  pleurocarpous  species. 

Pleurodont  (plQVriHpnt),  sb.  and  a.    Zool. 

[f.  PLKURO-  +  Gr.   6$ofa,  oSovr-  tooth.]     a.  sb. 

A  lizard  having  teeth  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  jaw- 
j  bone.  b.  adj.  (a)  Belonging  to  the  Plturodontes , 
'•  a  group  of  lizards  having  this  character  ;  (o)  ap- 
1  plied  to  such  teeth  or  their  attachment. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  260/2  The  maxillary  teeth  of 
'  the  species  composing  the  Pleurodonts  have  their  summit .. 
I  more  or  less  trilobated.  1862  DANA  Man,  Geol.  346  In  others 
I  (Pleurodonts)  the  teeth  are  implanted  in  a  groove,  the  outer 
i  border  of  which  projects  more  than  the  inner.  i87zMi\Aiu 
|  Elem.  Anat.  vii.  256  \Ve  may  find  a  development  of  a  bony 

alveolar  plate  on  one  side. . ,  to  which  the  teeth  may  become 

attached  by  actual  bony  growth.,  as  in  the  Iguanian  Lizard^. 

Such  a  form  of  attachment  is  termed  pleurodont. 

II  Pleurodynia  (plu°r«H-nia).  Path.  Also 
t  pleurodyne  (-p-dinf),  pleurpdyny  (-p-dini). 
[mod.L.,  f.  PLEURO-  +  Gr.  -oSvvia  in  comb.  f.  &SVVTJ 
pain  ;  in  F.  pleurodynie.]  Pain  in  the  side  caused 
by  rheumatism  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

1802  HOOPER  Quincy's  Med.  Diet.,  Pleurodynia.  1808 
Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  187  Account  of  Diseases  in  London. 
..  Pleurodyne.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  505 
The  last  genus  of  diseases,  .under  the  present  order,  is  that 
which  has  been  usually  denominated  pleurodyne.  1852  T. 
THOMPSON  Ann.  Influenza  378  Tightness  of  chest  and 
pleurodiny  are  the  result.  1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON  Nerz: 
Dis.  428  Pleurodynia  is  often  mistaken  for  pleurisy. 

Pleuroid.  (plu«-roid).  Anat.  [f.  PLEURO-  + 
-OID.]  Baur's  name  for  either  element  of  the  pleural 
arch  of  a  typical  vertebra  ;  a  pleurapophysis. 

1887  Arner.  Nat.  Oct.  945  The  spines  connected  with  the 
neuroids  ought  to  be  called,  as  before,  neural  spines',  those 
connected  with  the  pleuroids,  pleural  spines. 

Fleurolepidal  (-le'pidal),  a.  Palseant.  [f. 
mod.L.  Pleurolepis  (f.  Gr.  irKwp&v  rib  +  Atiri's 
scale)  +  -AL.]  Having  rows  of  scales  with  bony 
processes  like  ribs,  interlocking  with  each  other, 
as  the  fishes  of  the  extinct  genus  Pleurolepis  or 
family  Pleurolepididx ;  consisting  of  such  scales. 
So  Pleurole'pidid,  Pleurole  pidoid  adjs.,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Pleurolepidiche. 

1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  366  Body,  .covered  with  rhombic 
scales  arranged  in  decussating  pleurolepidal  lines. 

II  Pleuron  (plfH-r?n).  Anat.  and  Zool.  Pl. 
pleura,  [a.  Gr.  ir\cvp6v  rib,  side.]  The  lateral 
part  of  the  body-wall,  the  side ;  spec,  in  Arthro- 
poda,  the  lateral  part  of  each  somite  or  section  of 
the  body  (in  insects,  of  each  thoracic  somite). 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pleuron,  a  Side  or  Rib.  1872  NICHOLSON 
Palxont,  146  A  plate  which  is  called  the  pleuron,  or  pleura. 
1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  iii.  06  Where  these  two  join,  a  broad 
plate  is  sent  down  on  each  side,  which  overlaps  the  bases 
of  the  abdominal  appendages  and  is  known  as  the  pleuron. 

Plenronect  (plu'T^uekt).  Ichthyol.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Pleuronectis,  f.  Gr.  vKfvpa  side  +  njKTijs 
swimmer.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pleuroiuctes  or 
family  Pleuronectidai ;  a  flat-fish.  So  Pleuro- 
ne'ctld,  Pleurone-ctoid,  sb.  a  fish  of  the  family 
Pleuronectidx ;  a.  belonging  to  this  family. 

[1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  lit.  i.  299  The  Pleuro- 
nectes  or  Flat-fish.]  1849-52  Todd"s  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  849/2 
The  eyes  of  the  pleuronects  are  of  different  sizes.  1894 
Athenxum  12  May  617/3  1'he  recessvs  orbitalis,  an  ac- 
cessory visual  organ  of  the  pleuronectid  fishes. 

Fleuro-pefitoneal,-8Bal(plu»:r<7|perit<mfal), 
a.  Anat.  [f.  PLEURO-  +  PERITONEAL,  or  f.  next  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  belonging  at  once  to  the  pleura  and 
the  peritoneum,  or  the  pleuro-peritoneum. 

1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  vi.  218  The  heart  and  the  roots 
of  the  great  vessels  which  proceed  from  it  are . .  placed 
within  the  inner  wall  of  this  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  1875 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  165  As  this  cavity 


the  contained  viscera  is  the  pleuroperitoneal  membrane. 
l8c#AlloxtfsSyst.  Med.  V.  152  A  general  chronic  inflamma- 
tion with  thickening  of  the  whole  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

Pleu:ro-peritone'nm,  -ae-uin.  Anat. 
[mod.L.,  f.  PLEDHO-  +  PERITONEUM.]  The  serous 
membrane  lining  the  body-cavity  and  enveloping 
the  viscera  in  vertebrates  below  mammals:  corre- 
sponding to  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  in  mammals. 
Also  called  simply  PERITONEUM. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  EUm.  Biol.  (1877)  201  Note  the 
smooth  moist  membrane  (pleuroperitpneum)  lining  the 
inside  of  the  body-cavity  and  covering  the  outside  of 
the  contained  viscera.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  680 
The  possibility  of  a  development  of  true  carcinoma  in 
connection  with  the  pleuro-peritoneum  is  at  once  obvious. 

II  Pleuro-pneumonia  (plii<«r0|ni«m0u'nia). 
Path.  Also  in  anglicized  form  pleuro-pneu-- 
mony.  Also  pleuri-.  [mod.L.,  f.  PLEUBO-  + 
PNEUMONIA.  So  F.  pleuropneumonie  (ifith  c.).] 
Inflammation  involving  the  pleura  and  the  lung ; 
pneumonia  complicated  with  pleurisy ;  esp.  a  con- 
tagious febrile  disease  peculiar  to  horned  cattle. 

1715  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  117  By  several  Authors 
of  good  Credit,  both  these  Diseases  are  express 'd  by  one 
compound  Term,  viz.  Pleuripneitmonia,  or  a  Pleuripneu- 
mony.  1843  GRAVES  Syst.  Ctin.  Med.  xxi.  252  A  man,  after 
fever,  gets  an  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  1856  Farmer's 
Mag.  Nov.  442  Pleuro-pneumonia,  or  lung  disease,  having 
broken  out  in  several  parts  of  the  county.  1880  Manch. 
•  Guard.  6  Dec.,  In  the  cargoes  [of  cattle]  landed  last  year 
very  few  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  were  detected. 

Hence  Fleuro-pneumonic  (-fnik)  a.,  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  71  The  influence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonic  fibrosis. 

Pleurostict  (plu»T«|Stikt),  a.  L;itom.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Pleurosticta  neut.  pi.,  f.  PLEURO-  +  Gr. 
OTIKTOS,  vbl.  adj.  f.  arifav  to  prick.]  Belonging 
to  the  division  Pleurosticla  of  scarabaeid  beetles, 
characterized  by  having  the  abdominal  spiracles 
(except  the  anterior  ones)  pleura!,  or  situated  on 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  abdominal  segments. 

1881  Amer.  Nat.  XXII.  551  The  views  of  the  late  Dr. 
Le  Conte  of  the  position  of  [Pleocoma],  which  he  insisted 
was  a  Laparostict,  and  not  a  Pleurostict  Lamellicorn. 

II  Pleurothotonos  (plu»n>)>(>-t6n(>s),  -us  (-DS). 
Path.  Often  erron.  pleurosth-  (after  emproslho- 
tonos,  opisthotonos).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ir\evp66tv  from 
the  side  (f.  irAf  vpd  side)  +  -TWOS  stretched,  stretch- 
ing'] Tetanic  bending  of  the  body  to  one  side. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  263  The  pleuros- 
thotonos  of  authors  of  a  later  date.  1842  DUNGLISON  Med. 
Lex.,  Pleurothotonos.  1874  CARTENTER  Meat.  Pkys.  App. 
(1879)  7'5  An  immediate pltiirosthotonos,  or  bending  of  the 
body  to  one  side.  1878  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV. 
318  To  this  original  division  Boenecken  afterwards  added 
another  form  pleurothotonos  {or  tetanus  lateralis). 

Pleurotomarioid  (plu^rfltomeVriioid),  a. 
and  sl>.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Pleurotomdri-a  (f.  plcuro- 
toma  see  next)  +  -aria  (see  -ARY  i)  +  -OID.]  a.  adj. 
Resembling  the  genus  Pleurotomaria  of  gastropod 
molluscs,  having  top-shaped  shells  with  a  deep 
cleft  in  the  outer  lip  ;  found  (living)  in  deep  tropi- 
cal seas,  and  (extinct)  in  many  formations  from  the 
Silurian  onward,  b.  sb.  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
Plcuro/omariiJse. 

Pleurotomid  (plur^-tfmid).  Zool.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  Pleurolo- midte,  pi.,  f.  Pleuro- toma,  name  of  the 
typical  genus,  f.  Gr.  n\(vpd  side  -I-  TO/JTJ  cutting : 
see  -ID.]  A  gastropod  mollusc  of  the  family 
Pleurotomidse,  having  shells  usually  spindle-shaped, 
with  a  notch  in  the  outer  lip.  So  Pleuro  tomine 
(-main)  a.,  belonging  or  related  to  the  genus 
Pleuroloma ;  Fleurotomold,  a.  resembling  Pleu- 
roloma,  or  belonging  to  the  PleurolomidM ;  sb.  a 
mollusc  of  this  family. 

llPleurum  (plu»-r»m).  Zool.  PI.  pleura. 
[mod.L.  variant  of  PLEUKON,  made  to  correspond 
with  tergum  and  sternum.']  =  PLEURON  in  the 
specific  sense,  as  applied  to  Arthropoda. 

1898  PACKARD  Tcxtbk.  Entomol.  87  Each  segment  consists 
of  the  tergum,  pleurum,  and  sternum. 

t  Pleven-plait.  Ola.  Sc.  Also  plaven  plait, 
planeplait  (?  plaue«plait).  [?  f.  PLEVIN  assurance, 
warranty  +  PLATE  j*.  3  b.]  ?  Plate  armour  of  proof, 
warranted  armour. 

"535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  140  And  pleven  plait 
with  mony  riall  rufe,  With  courtlie  cast  of  cot-armour  abufe. 
Ibid.  402  And  pansis  proude  of  plaven  plait  of  pryde.  Ibid. 
II.  39  Ane  greit  power,  in  planeplait  of  steill. 

Plever,  obs.  form  of  PLOVER. 

t  Plevin.  Law.   Obs.    Also  5  plevyne.     [a. 
Of.  plevine  pledge  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.),  =  med.L. 
plevina,  f.  plevlre,  in  F.  plevir  to  warrant ;    see    j 
PLEDGE.]    Pledge,  assurance,  warrant. 

(Frequent  in  AF.  legal  use;  in  Eng.  law-books  since 
i6th  c. ;  rare  in  ME.,  quot.  c  1400  not  legal.) 

[1275  Act  3  Edw.  I,  c.  17  (Stat.  Westm.)  Le  Visconte  ou 
le  Balllif,  . .  voyst  asayer  de  fere  la  plevine  des  avers  a  celui 
qe  pris  les  avera.  1291  BRITTON  HI.  vi.  §  6  Et  si  le  pleintif 
soit  si  povere  qe  it  ne  puse  suerte  trover,  suffit  la  plevine 
par  sa  fey  [tr.  And  if  the  plaintiff  be  so  poor  that  he  can- 
not find  security,  the  pledging  of  his  own  faith  shall  be 
sufficient].]  1x400  Ywaine  ft  Gaw.  1253  Thar  wedded 
Ywaine  in  plevyne  The  riche  lady  Alundyne.  1543  (ratal, 
o/otiot.  1275  The  same  shyryffe  or  baylyffe  . .  do  assay  to 
make  pleuyn  of  the  beastes  from  him  that  toke  them.  1607 
in  COWELL  Interpr.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Plevin, 
in  Common  Law,  signifies  a  Warrant  or  Assurance.  See 
Replevin.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Plevin,  Plevina,  in 
law,  a  warrant  or  assurance ;  the  same  with  Pledge. 

t  Fle'Visable,  a.  Law.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF. 
plevisable,  f.  plevir  to  warrant.]  =  BAILABLE  a.2 1.  | 
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[1292  BRITTON  i.  xxii.  §  3  Qi . .  ount  lesse  les  nent  plevisables 
prisouns  par  meynprise,  et  les  plevisables  detenuz  [tr. 
Have  let  to  mainpnse  prisoners  who  were  not  bailable,  and 
have  detained  others  who  were  bailable].]  1670  Tryal  W. 
Penn  «v  \V.  Mead  App.  in  Pltenix  I.  329  By  the  antient 
Law  of  England,  it  was  Felony  to  detain  a  man  in  Prison, 
after  sufficient  Bail  ofier'd,  where  the  Party  was  plevisable ; 
every  Person  was  plevisable,  but  he  that  was  appeal'd  of 
Treason,  Murder,  Robbery  or  Burglary. 

Flew  (pl«).  [Canadian  F.  pe'lu,  =  F.  poilu 
hairy,  f.  poil  hair.]  The  skin  of  a  beaver. 

1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xviii,  The  beaver  skins 
have  fallen, according  to  their  phraseology,  to  ' plew  aplitg'. 
1899  Blackw.  Mag.\zxi.  40/1  Each  beaver-plew  of  full-grown 
animal  or  '  kitten  '  fetched  six  to  eight  dollars  overhead. 

Plew,  -e,  plewch,  plewgh,  Sc.  and  north,  ff. 
PLOUGH.  Plewme,  Plewrisie,  -osy,  obs.  ff. 
PLUME,  PLEURISY. 

tFlex,^.  Obs. rare— '.  [?ad. L. plex-us plaiting, 
braid.]  A  plait  or  braid  (of  hair). 

1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  128  Hys  berd  was  yelow  as  ony  wax, 
To  hys  gerdell  henge  the  plex,  I  dar  well  say  yn  certe. 

Flex  (pleks),  v.  rare-",     [f.  L. //«•-,  ppl.  stem 
!   of  plectere  to   plait,    interweave:     cf.   perplex.'] 
intr.  To  form  a  plexus.     Hence  Flexed  (plekst) 
i  ///.  a.,  formed  into  or  like  a  plexus,  plexiform. 
1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Plexal(ple-ksal),a.  rare-",  [irreg.  for  *plexual, 
f.  PLEXUS  +  -AL  :  cf.  sexual,  gradual.']     Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  plexus. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Le.r. 
t  Fle:xi-chrono-meter.  Obs.  rare-1,   [ad.  F. 
plexichronometre,  f.  Gr.  IT\II(IS  a  striking  (?  taken 
in  sense  '  beat ')  +  chronometre  chronometer,  metro- 
nome;   see   CHRONOMETER.]     An  instrument   for 
timing  the  beats  in  music  ;  a  metronome. 

1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  !•  504  They  have  ordered  all 
j    music  which  shall  be  printed  here,  in  future,  to  have  the 
movements  numbered  in  correspondence  with  the  plexi- 
chronometer. 

Plexicose  (ple-ksikiws),  a.    rare-1,     [irreg.  f. 
;   PLEXUS  +  -ic  +  -OSE,  app.  after  bellicose!]    Of  the 
nature  of  a  plexus,  or  composed  of  plexuses. 

1847-9  Todifs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  301/2  The  lymphatics  from 
the  different  organs.. form  plexicose  chains. 

Plexiform  (ple'ksiffTjm),  a.  Anat.  [mod.  f. 
PLEX-US  +  -FORM.  So  F.  plexifor/ne.']  Of  the 
form  of  a  plexus;  forming  a  plexus  or  plexuses. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Plexifortn,  in  the  form  of  network ;  com- 
;    plicated.  Quincy.     1830  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  463  Of 
these  portions  the  outer  and  larger,  which  is  pjexiform,  tri- 
angular and  flattened,  comes  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
1900  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2040.  248  Its  papilla  is  covered 
j    with  a  plexiform  mesh  of  dilated  vessels. 

Fleximeter(pleksi-mft3j).  Med.  Also  (irreg.) 
I   plexometer.  See  also  PLESSIMETER.    [f.  Gr.  irAf}£<s 
stroke,  percussion  (f.  -n\i\a<ua>  to  strike)  +  -METER 
(the  suffix  being  loosely  used,  and  with  the  sense 
j    of 'estimating' rather  than  '  measuring').]  A  small 
thin  plate  of  ivory  or  other  substance,  which  is 
placed  firmly  upon  some  part   of  the  body  and 
struck  with  a  PLEXOR  in  medical  percussion.  Also 
applied  to  anything  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

1842  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lect. 
Princ.  ft  Pract.  Physic  xlvii.  II.  10  Many  persons  . .  use  no 
other  pleximeter  than  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  1853 
MARKHAM  Skoda' s  Auscult.  2  The  pleximeter  renders  per- 
cussion much  less  irksome  to  the  patient,  and  the  sounds 
more  distinct ; . .  we  are  able,  by  its  aid,  to  recognize  differ- 
ences in  sound,  which  are  not  otherwise  perceptible.  1882 
OGILVIE,  Pleximeter,  Plexometer.  1882  Standardly  Dec. 
5/5  The  pleximeter,  the  stethoscope, ..the  laryngoscope,  the 
' (  ophthalmoscope,.. could  scarcely  have  been  familiar  to  the 
..doctor. 

Hence  Fleximetric  (pleksime'trik)  a.,  pertaining 
to  a  pleximeter  or  the  use  of  it;  Pleximetry 
(pleksi'metri),  the  use  of  a  pleximeter. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Plcximetric.  1895  Syd.  Sac. 
Lex.,  Plessimetry,  see  Pleximetry. 
Flexor  (ple-ksar).  Med.  See  also  PLESSOR. 
[irreg.  f.  Gr.  nAijfi-s  or  ir\rjaa-fiv  (see  PLEXIMETER) 
+  -OH,  after  flexor,  etc.]  A  small  hammer  or 
other  instrument  used  (with  a  PLEXIMETER)  in 
medical  percussion  ;  a  percussion-hammer. 

1844  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plexor, 
a  striker ;  used  specifically  of  that  which  strikes  in  Medical 
percussion.  This  may  be  either  a  hammer  or  the  fingers  of 
the  physician. 

Flexure  (ple'ksitu).  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *plexiira 
a  plaiting,  f.  plectere,  plex-  to  plait,  interweave.] 
A  plaiting  or  interweaving ;  something  plaited  or 
interwoven.  In  quot.  1671  =  PLEXUS  i. 

1671  GREW  A  nat.  Plants  i.  ii.  §  14  'Tis  most  probable,  that 
none  of  their  Fibres  are  truly  inosculated,  saving  perhaps, 
in  the  Plexures.  1736  H.  BROOKE  Univ.  Beauty  III.  297 
Their  social  branch  the  wedded  plexures  rear.  1832  J.  P. 
KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  iv,  An  intruding  rose  has  stolen  a 
nest  among  the  plexures  of  the  vine. 

Plexus  (ple-ksos).  PI.  plexuses  (in  8 
plexus's),  rarely  plexus.  [a.L.  plexu-s  (*<-stem), 
pi.  plexus,  f.  plectere,  plex-  to  plait,  interweave.] 

1.  Anat.  A  structure  in  the  animal  body  consist- 
ing of  a  bundle  of  minute  fibres  or  tubes,  as  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  or  lymphatics,  closely  interwoven  and 
intercommunicating ;  a  network  of  fibres  or  vessels.  | 
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Usually  named  from  its  relation  to  or  situation  in  some 
part  or  organ,  or  from  its  form,  as  brachlal  p.,  cardiac  p., 
carotid  p.,  ckorotd  /.,  cceliac  p.t  coronary  /.,  gastric  p., 
Jtepatic  p.,  lumbar  p.)  tnesenteric  p.,pampiniform  p.,pch>ic 
p.,  pulmonary  /.,  sacral  p.,  solar  p. ,  splenic  p.,  etc. 

1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  19  Fallopius  will  have  it -to  proceed 
from  the  superiour  and  inferiour  plexus  of  Nerves  of  the 
Abdomen.  1701  J.  PURCELL  Cholick  (1714)  13  If  these 
Animal  Spirits  or  Recrements  can  continue  their  Motion 
down  the  minute  Channels  of  the  little  Nerves,  into  these 
Plexus's,  Why  should  theystop  there?  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.)  PlexitS).*a.  name  common  to  several  parts  in  the 
body,  consisting  of  bundles  of  little  vessels  interwoven  in 
form  of  net-work.  Ibid.,  Several  branches  both  from  the 
hepatic  and  splenic  plexus  . .  form  the  mesenteric  plexus. 
1872  HUXLEY  Pkys.  xi.  271  Great  net-works,  or  plexuses. 

2.  gen.  Any  intertwined  or  interwoven  mass ;  a 
complex  body,  collection,  or  set  of  things  (material 
or  immaterial) ;  a  web,  network,  complication. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  33  Their  footstalks  are  inclosed 
in  a  strong  reticular  web-Hke  plexus,  which  is  the  cloathing 
this  tree  has  been  said  to  afford,  xftfrj  H.  SPENCER  Ess. 
III.  24  Relations  each  of  which  has  for  its  terms  a  complete 
plexus  of  antecedents  and  a  complete  plexus  of  consequents. 
1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  iv.  106  A  dissolution  of  the  plexus 
of  mutual  rights  and  a  partition  of  the  family  property. 
1891  J.  W.  POWELL  in  Scribner's  Mag.  Oct.  465  The  partial 
channels  sometimes  interlock  so  as  to  form  a  plexus  over  the 
area  of  the  delta. 

3.  Math.     (See  quot.) 

1860  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  IV.  603  Such  a  system  of 
equations,  or  generally  the  system  of  equations  required  for 
the  complete  expression  of  the  relations  existing  between  a 
set  of  quantities  (and  which  are  in  general  more  numerous 
than  the  relations  themselves)  is  said  to  be  a  Plexus. 

t  Pley.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Sp.  playa  coast  of  the 
sea,  or  of  a  river  :— L.  plaga^\ 

a  1500  in  Arnolde  C^«7«. (1811)  233  Walkyng..by  the  pley 
of  the  ryuer  of  this  said  towne  [San  Lucas  de  Berrameda]. 

Pley,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PLEA.  Pley-e,  pleyje,  pleje, 
obs.  ff.  PLAY.  Pleyde,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  PLAY  v. 
Pleyght,  pleyt,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PLAIT. 

t  Pleykstare,  variant  of  BLEYKSTEB,  bleacher. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  525/2  Why(t)stare,  or  pleykstare 
(ff.  plykstare,  P.  whytstar  or  blykstar),  candidanus,  catidt- 
darta.  Ibid.  404/1 . 

Pleyn(e,  Pleynaunt,  obs.  ff.  PLAIN,  PLAINANT. 

Pleys(e,  pleyss,  pleysa(u)nce,  -and, 
-a(u)nt:  see  PLEASE, PLEASANCE,  -ANT.  Pleyt: 
see  PLEA  sb.  and  v.  Plezeauns,  obs.  f.  PLEASANCE. 

Pliability  (pbi,abrliti).  [f.  PLIABLE:  see 
-1LITY.]  The  quality  or  property  of  being  pliable. 

a.  Of  material  things:  see  PLIABLE  i. 

1795  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  402  To  pre- 
serve the  pliability  of  the  ropes.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  TheoL. 
viii.  (iSiq)  103  The  suppleness  and  pliability  of  the  joints. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  4  [To]  give  the  steel 
pliability  without  diminishing  its  hardness.  1899  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  VI 1 1.  670  The  normal  pliability  of  the  skin. 

b.  Of  mind  or  character:  see  PLIABLE  2. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  74  Sweet  pliability  of 
man's  spirit,  that  can  at  once  surrender  itself  to  illusions  ! 
1834  Oxf,  Univ.  Mag.  I.  123  Pliability  was  the  peculiar 
characteristic  [of  the  constitution  of  1688].  1860  W.  COLLINS 
Wont.  White  I.  vi,  Those  feminine  attractions  of  gentleness 
and  pliability. 

Pliable  (pbi-ab'l),  a.  [a.  F.  pliable  (igth  c. 
in  Godef.),  f.  plier  to  bend  :  see  PLY  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent  or  folded ;  flexible,  supple, 
yielding;  f  easily  moulded  or  shaped,  plastic. 


iky th  all  metallys  plyable,  s 
or  enmyes  plyable  to  his  hestis.  1578  LYTE  Dodoeits  i.  Iv. 
So  Round,  tough,  and  pliable  braunches.  1599  HAKLUYT 
Voy,  II.  n.  91  That  earthen  or  pliable  matter  commonly 
called  porcellan.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  105  To 
walke  on  ropes  . .  requireth  not  only  a  broad  foot,  but  a 
plyable  flexure  of  joynts.  c  1790  IMISON  Sch.Art  I.  91  Two 
slender  and  pliable  wires ..  are  to  be  fastened.  1879  CasseUs 
Techn.  Educ.  in.  150/2  Leather,  .is  soaked  in  water  to  make 
it  pliable. 

2.  fig.  Flexible  in  disposition  or  character ;  that  is 
easily  inclined,  disposed,  or  influenced ;  ready  to 
yield,  docile;  adaptable.  Sometimes  in  sinister 
sense :  cf.  Pliable  in  Pilgrims  Progress. 

1494  [see  i].  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  144  b. 
That  a  soule  be  plyable  to  the  inspiracyons  of  the  holy 
goost.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  12  Very  few  of 
them  do  geue  themselues  pliable  to  learne  of  the  word  of 
God.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vii.  109  The  Scholler  if  he  be  of 
a  plyable  disposition,,  .yeelds  himselfe  to  his  Teacher.  1720 


.  ,       . 

far  from  being  very  pliable  to  his  wishes.  1863  H.  Cox 
Instit.  i.  v.  24  Pliable  judges  were  previously  chosen.  1870 
M.  COLLINS  From  Midnight  to  Mid*.  II.  ii.  233  The  girl's 
voice  was  remarkably  clear  and  pliable. 

1 3.  [Aphetic  for  APPLIABLE.]  Applicable,  per- 
tinent, agreeable,  conformable.  Obs. 

1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax  (1814)36  A  distichon  that 
is  very  pliable  to  my  purpose,  a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  62 
How  pliable  the  Analogy  of  Water  is  to  typifie  the  Spirit. 
1641  Argts.  agst.  Bowing  at  Name  of  Jesus  14  *P»  1S 
most  plyable  to  the  meaning  of  the  Canon. 

Pliableness  (plai-ab'lnes).  [f.prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  pliable ;  pliability,  a.  lit. 

1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  CompL  ii.  (1876)  58  If  yee 
prayse  the  Gold  for  his  weight  or  plyablenes.  1748  HARTLEY 
Obscro.  Man  I.  iii.  410  The  Perfection  and  Pliableness  of 
their  vocal  Organs.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat,  Mechanic 
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639  This  varnish  is  destined  for  articles  which  require  dura- 
bility, pliableness,  and  transparency. 
b.  fig.    (  Often  in  sinister  sense.) 

I56a  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  Table  of  Contents  T  tt  vij  b, 
The  pliablenesse  or  weake  power  of  Freewill,  whiche  was  in 
the  fyrst  man.  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Buxom. 
««<r,j>lyablenesse.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iv.  38  This 
Jesuitical  pliableness  and  malice.  1834  J.  BROWN  Lett. 
Sanctif.  iv.  272  An  inward  pliableness  to  divine  influence. 

Fli'ably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  ».J  In  a 
pliable  manner  ;  flexibly  ;  yieldingly,  docilely. 

1619  DONNE  Serm.,  Matt.  vi.  21  (1660)  III.  223  That 
I  come  into  the  hands  of  my  God  as  pliably,  as  ductily,  as 
that  first  clod  of  earth  of  which  he  made  me  in  Adam.  1692 
WOOD  Ath.  OXOH.  II.  583/1  Those  lukewarm  irreligious 
Temporizers,  who  had  learn  'd.  .pliably  to  tack  about,  as  still 
to  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  revolution  and  turn  of  affairs 
should  happen. 

Pliades,  obs.  form  of  PLEIADES. 

tPli-ance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PLIANT  a.  :  see 
•ANCE  ;  cf.  compliance.']  Compliance,  yielding. 

1643  HAMMOND  Loyal  Convert  (1644)  4  If  a  good  King,  he 
must  nave  our  praise  and  our  plyance  ;  If  an  evill  King,  he 
must  have  our  Prayers  and  our  Patience. 

Pliancy  (pbi'ansi).  [f.  PLIANT  :  see  -ANCY.] 
The  quality  of  being  pliant  ;  flexibility. 

a.  Of  material  things:  see  PLIANT  I. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  115  f  5  Giving  such  an  Activity 
to  the  Limbs,  and  such  a  Pliancy  to  every  Part.  1787 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  97  The  difficulty  was..  to  give 
to  old  wood  the  pliancy  of  young.  1835  JAMES  Gipsy  ii,  The 
agile  pliancy  of  youth. 

b.  Jig.  Of  the  mind,  etc.  :  see  PLIANT  2. 

1789  Hi-.  WATSON  Anted.  (1817)  225  To  be  overlooked  for 
want  of  political  pliancy,  is  a  circumstance  I  need  not  blush 
to  own.  1810  FOSTER  m  Life  ft  Corr.  (1846)  I.  424  Social 
dexterity  and  pliancy  of  mind.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Stud. 
Germ.  Lit.  210  A  very  little  tact  and  pliancy  of  nature 
might  have  greatly  advanced  his  fortunes. 

Pliant  (plai'ant),  a.  Forms:  4  pleaunt, 
plyande,  5-6  pli-,  ply-,  -aunt(e,  -awnt,  5-8 
plyant,  6-  pliant,  [a.  F.  pliant  (  1  3th  c.)  ,  pr.  pple. 
at  flier  to  bend,  PLY.]  Bending,  yielding. 

1.  Bending  ;  capable  of  being  bent  or  folded  with 
ease  ;  supple,  lithe,  flexible  ;  •)•  ductile,  plastic. 

13.  .  E.  E.  A/lit.  P.  C.  439  Hit  watz  playn  in  bat  place 
for  plyande  greuez,  For  to  schylde  fro  the  schene.  1382 
WYCLIF  Gen.  iii.  24  He  sette  cherubyn.  .and  a  flawmynge 
swerde  &  pleaunt  to  the  waye  of  the  tree  of  liif  to  be  kept. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  c.  (Tollem.  MS.),  [Glass] 
is  so  plyaunt,  bat  it  fongeb  ful  sone  diuerse  and  contrary 
schappes,  byblasteofbeglasier.  Ibid.  xvn.cxliii.  (Hodl.  MS.), 
Some  webies  .  .  beb  .  .  so  pliaunte  bat  bei  brekeb  nought.  1519 
HORMAN  Vulg.  ipo  The  elep_hante  hath  a  long  nose  lyke  a 
troumpe,  pliant  hither  and  thither.  1601  DONNE  Poems  (1650) 
301  The  free  inhabitants  of  the  plyant  ayre.  1699  DAMPIF.R 
voy.  II.  i.  43  These  Hats  are  as  stiff  as  boards,  and  sit  not 
plyant  to  their  heads.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI. 
397  [Tortoise  shells]  are  easily  cast  into  what  form  the  work- 
man thinks  proper,  by  making  them  soft  and  pliant  in  warm 
water,  and  then  screwing  them  in  a  mold,  like  a  medal.  1880 
L.  MORRIS  Ode  of  Life  25  The  fisher,  with  his  pliant  wand. 

2.  fig.  a.  Easily  bent  or  inclined  to  any  particular 
course  ;  readily  influenced  for  good  or  evil  ;  yield- 
ing, compliant  ;  accommodating,  complaisant. 

c  1400  Rout.  Rose  4386  Haue  herte  as  hard  as  dyamaunt, 
Stedefast,  and  nought  pliaunt.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  £&. 
Nurture  129  in  Babfes  Bk.  (1868)  85  A  plyaunt  seruaunt 
gets  feuour  to  his  great  aduauntage.  1613  BRINSLEV  Lud. 
Lit.  ii.  (1627)  10  This  first  age  is  that  wherein  they  are  most 
pliant.  1701  RowE/IW).  Step-Moth,  iv.  i.  1792  Twill.. 
make  his  Youth  more  plyant  to  my  Will.  1766  FORDYCE 
Serm.  Yng.  Wont.  (1767)  II.  ix.  75  Men.  .pliant  to  good  ad- 
vice. 1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  I.  vii.  405  A  committee  thus 
instructed  was  likely  to  be  sufficiently  pliant.  1877  FROUDE 
Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  ii.  25  The  king  would  find  some 
other  prelate  who  would  be  more  pliant  in  his  hands. 

b.  —  FLEXIBLE  4. 

I*3S~5fi  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  776  Thrice  in  glad  Hymns.. 
The  pliant  voice  on  her  seven  steps  they  raise.  1665  BOYLE 
Occas.  Refl.  (1848)  36  He  may.  .attain  to  so  pliant  a  style, 

at  scarce  any  thought  will  puzzle  him  to  fit  words  to  it. 
1881  Cox  Expositor  IV.  197  It  should  be  pliant  to  or  leave 
room  for  the  discoveries  of  widening  science. 

C.  That  lends  itself  to  some  purpose  ;  apt, 
adaptable,  suitable,  rare. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  t.  iii.  rtt  Which  I  obseruing,  Tooke  once 
a  pliant  houre,  and  found  good  meanes  To  draw  from  her 
a  prayer.  1861  J.  PYCROFT  Ways  I,  Words  60  Noble  com- 
panions of  many  a  pliant  hour. 

J.  Comb.,  as  pliant-bodied,  -necked,  etc. 

1798  LANDOR  Gebir  VM.  139  Swans  pliant-necked.     1870 

•»J-T  l>'1"1  *"'  '•  383  Like  pliant-bodied  wasps  or  bees. 

Pll'antly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  pliant 
manner;  supply,  accommodatingly. 

•"1638   MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  118  [The  words]  yield   the 

sense  I  speak  of  pliantly  enough.      1671  DRYDEN  Assigna- 

*  lui:  It     b.ow  so  Pliant'y  1     i8«a  LYTTON  Sir.  Story  II. 

12  Whether  it  was  that..  my  mind  could  more  pliantly 
supple  itself  to  her  graceful  imagination. 

Phantness  (plai-antnes).  Now  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  =  PLIANCY. 

1398  TREVTSA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  ix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pat 
dot  i  serpentes  wib  bendinge  and  wigelinge  and  pliauntnes 
''  P«  oodie.  1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Plyantnesse./AuVurfnv. 
tooa  CAREW  Cornwall  72  To  your  lymmes  I  yeelde  active 
plyantnesse.  1654  GAYTON  Picas.  Notes  iv.  iv.  197  Shee 

is  gentle  as  a  Lamb  or  a  Cow.  .and  this  ptiantnesse  she 
had  partly  by  Nature  and  partly  by  example  of  her  mother. 


! 


a  Sign  of  it. 


11  Plica  (pli-ka,  pbi'ka).  PI.  plicae.  [med.L. 
plica  plait,  fold,  i.  plicare  to  fold  :  see  PLY.  In  F. 
plique  ;  also,  in  sense  i,  plica.'] 

1.  Path.  (More  fully  plrca  polo'nica.}    A  matted 
filthy  condition  of  the  hair  due  to  disease  ;  Polish 
plait  (PLAIT  sb.  2  c). 

1684  BOYLE  Porousn.  Anim.  Bodies  vii,  That  disease, 
which,  from  the  country  it  most  infests,  is  called  the  Plica 
Polonica.  1693  Blancards  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Plica,  an 
epidemical  Disease  in  Polonia,  when  their  Hairs  grow  to- 
gether like  a  Cow's  Tail.  1731  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
i  XXXVII.  51  The  Plica  has  been  always  ..thought  to  be 
a  Distemper.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxx.383 
The  phenomena  of  plica  polonica,.. establishes  the  vitality 
of  the  hair.  1893  Nation^.  Y.)  23  Mar.  317/1  The  terrible 
disease  of  the  hair,  \^ plica  polonica,  is  said  to  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

2.  A  fold  or  folding  of  any  part,  as  of  the  skin  or 
a   membrane.      In   Entom.   a   fold-like  ridge   or 

'    carina ;  spec,  an  elytral  ridge  in  Coleoptera. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Plica,  (Lat.)  a  Pleat,  Fold  or  Wrinkle. 
17S4~*4  SMELLIK  Midwif.  I.  05  The  internal  membrane  of 
the  neck  and  Fundus,  which  is  likewise  full  of  plicae.  18*8 
STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  131  (Annelides)  The  plioe 
lamellar,  close,  waved,  vertical.  1849  [see  PLICATION  a]. 

3.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  906  Plica,  an  excessive  multiplication  of 
small  twigs,  instead  of  branches. 

t  Pli  Cable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *plica- 
bilis,  f.  plicare  to  fold,  bend,  PLY.]  Flexible. 

c  1407  LvoOi  Reson  fy  Sens.  6813  Whos  herte  harder  ys  to 
grave,  Touching  her  honour,  than  ys  glas...  Men  kan  nat 
maken  yt  plicable  Nor  forge  yt  to  be  Malliable.  1548-77 
!  VICARV  Anat.  v.  (1888)  39  The  Nose  is  a  member  ,.  some- 
what plicable,  because  it  shoulde  the  better  be  clensed. 

Flical  (pbi'kal),  a.  [f.  med.L.  plica  (see  PLICA") 
+  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  plica. 

1890  Cent,  Diet.,  Plical,  in  Bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  plica. 
1895  MEVRICK  Brit.  Lepidopt.  617  Stigmata  raised,  blackish, 
first  discal  somewhat  before  plical. 

Plicate  (plai'kA),  a.  [ad.  L.  plicat-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  plicare  to  fold.]  Folded,  pleated. 

a.  Bot.    (See  quots.) 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  \.  xii.  (1765)  28  Corolla. .  Plicate, 
folded,  as  in  Convolvulus.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  75 
Geranium,  Crane's-bill  ..cotyledons  plicate  or  convolute. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  i  v.  (ed.  6)  133  Leaves  are  as  to  the  mode 
of  packing,  Plicate  or  Plaited,  when  folded  on  the  several 
ribs,  in  the  manner  of  a  closed  fan.  /bid.  139  Plicate  or 
Plaited,  applied  to  the  flower-bud  as  a  whole.— The  term  is 
used  for  the  plaiting  of  a  tube  or  cup,  composed  of  a  circle 
of  leaves  combined  into  one  body. 

b.  Zool.,  Geol.     (See  quots.,  and  cf.  PLICA  2.) 
1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entontol.  Compend.  154  Genus  45. 

Abax .. elytra  united,  their  shoulders  carinate  plicate.  1816 
KiFBY&Sp.Awfcvwo/.  I V.xlvl  334  Plicate  (Plicata).  When 
they  have  two  or  three  contiguousabbreviated  furrows  which 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  folds.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloouet's 
Anat.  629  Mucous. .  Membrane. .  .Thin,  reddish,  and  plicate 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (1850) 
687  Surface  longitudinally  plicate. .;  plications  smooth. 

Plicate  (pbi'k/t,  plik<?(-t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  plicare  to  fold:  see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  fold, 
pleat.  (Chiefly  in  passive.) 

1698  B.  ALLEN  in  Phil.  Tratts.XX.  377  The  Belly  plicated 
as  other  Beetles.  1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  677  Its 
lining  membrane  is  loose  and  much  plicated.  1880  Specif. 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  229479  (title)  Machine  for  pHcating  fabrics. 
1904  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  230  The  Lias  and  Oolites  themselves 
.  .were  plicated  and  subjected  to  sub-aerial  denudation. 

Plicated  (plsi-k^ted,  plik^-ted),  ///.  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Anat.,  Bot.,  Geol.     Folded,  plicate. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Svpp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Plicated  leaf ^  one 
from  the  base  of  which  there  run  [ribs)  which  extend  them- 
selves to  the  extreme  sides,  and  ..  raise  and  ..  depress  the 
disk.. in  an  alternate  order,  making  acute  angles.  1835-6 
Todd"s  Cycl.  A  nat.  I.  304/2  The . .  marsupium . .  is  a  plicated 
vascular  membrane.  i88a  GKIKTE  Text  Bk.  Geol.  iv.  vm. 
§  3.  584  A  highly  plicated  and  crumpled  condition. 

t2.  Complicated.  Obs.  rare. 

1666  J.  H.  Treat.  Gt.  Antidote  9  The  more  Disease  is 
plicated,  the  longer  is  required. 

Pli'cately,  adv.  [f.  PLICATE  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  plicate  manner ;  in  or  with  folds. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)708  Subtract  plicately  aggregated 
laminae.  1881  BENTHAM  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  330 
Leaves  usually  larger,  more  coriaceous,  or  plicately  ribbed 
than  in  the  other  subtribes. 

Plicatile  (pli-katil,  -ail),  a.  [ad.  L.  plicatilis 
(Pliny),  f.  plit&re  to  fold.  So  in  F.] 

1 1.  Capable  of  being  folded  or  convoluted.   Obs. 

1653  H.  MORE  Arttid.  Ath.  x.  App.  (1662)  169  Whether 
these  images  or  impresses  consist  in  a  certain  posture  or 
motion  of  the  plicatile  fibres  or  subtile  threds  of  which  the 
brain  consists. 

2.  Entom.  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY&  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  336  /Y£ra////...When 
the  wings  at  rest  are  folded  in  one  or  more  longitudinal 
plaits. 

Plication  (pli-,  pUik^'JwO.  [a.  OF.  plication, 
-acion  (Godef.),  n.  of  action  f.  L,. plicare  to  fold.] 

1.  The  action  of  folding ;  folded  condition. 

c  1400  Lan/ranf's^  Cirttrg.  23  It  is  necessarie  some  lymes 
to  han  a  sustentacioun  &  a  plicacioun,  hat  is  a  foldynge. 
1854  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  n.  285  The  smallness  of  the  space 
for  the  branchiae  may  have  been  compensated  by  deep  pli- 
cation of  those  organs.  1886  W.  ANDERSON  Pict.  Arts 
Japan  202  An  artist  of  the  Chinese  school,  .may  accentuate 
folds  of  drapery  by  a  kind  of  shadow  beneath  the  plication. 


2.  concr.  A  folding,  a  fold. 

1748  RICHAIDSON  Clarissa  Ixxiii.  (1811)  VI.  345  The  folds, 
as  other  plications  have  done,  opened  of  themselves  to 
oblige  my  curiosity.  1766  PARSONS  in  rhil.  Trans.  LVI. 
209  This  bird  has  a  plication  of  the  aspera  arteria.  1814 
SCOTT  RtdgauHtlct  Let.  i,  Thy  juridical  brow  expanding 
its  plications.  1849  DANA  Gtol.  App.  I.  (1850)  710  There  are 
14  to  16  plications  in  half  an  inch  ;  and  the  plicae  are 
smooth.  1874  CARPENTER  Mutt.  PHys.  i.  ii.  {87  (1879)  04. 

3.  Geol.  The  bending  or  folding  of  strata  ;  a  fold 
in  a  stratum. 

1859  MURCHISON  Siluria  xvii.  (ed.  3)  450  The  plications  of 
the  strata  in  Belgium.  1865  GEIKIE  Seta.  4  Geol.  Scot.  ix. 
232  Plications  following  each  other  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  cliff.  1881  Nature  XXVI  .  24  i/i  These  crystalline  masses 
underwent  enormous  plication  and  subsequent  denudation. 

Plicato-  (pli-,  I'lsiki-1  to-),  combining  adv.  form 
from  L.  plicatu!  plicate,  prefixed  to  other  adjs.  in 
the  sense  '  plicately  —  ',  'plicate  and  —  ',  as//;V<z/o- 
contorled  (plicately  contorted),  plicalo-crislalc  (with 
plicate  ciests),f>/ifat0-/acunose,  plicato-lobate  (with 
plicate  lobes),  plicato-papillose  (papillose  with  pli- 
cations or  wrinkles),  plieato-undulate. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  141  Upper  margin  sublobate  or 
plicato-undulate.  Ibid.  152  Margin  plicato-lobate.  Hid. 
410  Frond.  .often  variously  plicate-contorted.  Ibid.  500  In 
part  plicatcxristate,  rising  into  crests  more  or  less  plicate. 
1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetts  4  Pits  elongated, 
narrow,  plicato  lacunose. 

Plicator,  -er  (pli-,  plsik^'-tai).  [agent-n.  from 
!  PLICATE  v.,  or  L.  plicare  to  fold.]  A  folder  ;  an 
apparatus  for  folding  fabrics. 

1880  Specif.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  229479  The  table  projects, 
apex  forward,  from  the  frame  and  I  have  named  it  the 
'plicater'.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t.  SuppL,  Plicator, 
a  mechanical  device  for  making  a  plait  or  fold,  as  in  some 
sewing-machine  attachments,  for  instance. 

PHoatulate  (plikse-tirflft),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  L. 
type  *plicalnl-us  (f.  plicai-us  PLICATE  :  cf.  barlia- 
lul-us,  limdtul-tis)  +  -ATE  2.  ]  Minutely  plicate. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (1850)697  Palle.il  impression  faint, 
anteriorly  plicatulate. 

Plicature  (pli'katiiii).  [ad.  L.  plicatftra  a 
folding,  f.  plicare  to  fold.]  Folding,  mode  of  fold- 
ing ;  a  fold  ;  =  PLICATION. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vn.  06  Into  this  plicature  ..  are 
immitted  two  Arteries  named  Carotides.  n  1651  J.  SMITH 
Set.  Disc.  i.  10  They  unfold  the  plicatures  of  truth's  gar- 
ment, but  they  cannot  behold  the  lovely  face  of  it.  1671 
Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3038  Leaves,  intended  for  the  said  Trunk, 
|  and  foulded  up  in  the  same  plicature,  wherein,  upon  the 
[  Ilean's  sprouting,  they  do  appear.  1767  Goocn  Treat. 
Wounds  I.  271  The  Pia  Mater  .  .  investing  the  brain,  in  all 
its  convolutions  or  plicatures.  1830  LINDLRV  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  18  Divisions  have  been  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the 
plicature  of  the  cotyledons. 

Plieht,  Sc.  f.  PLIGHT  ;  t  short  for  PLICHT-ANKEB. 

a  1515  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  31  Haile,  plicht,  but  sicht  ! 
Haile,  mekle  of  mycht  !  1567  Gudef,  Goalie  B.  (S.T.  S.)  15 
puhair  Purgatorie  and  pardonis  will  not  sell,  And  gude 
i    intent,  thair  Pylat  plycht  and  leid. 

t  Plicht-anker.  Sc.  Obs.    Also  6  plycht-. 

[ad.  LG.  plicht-anker,  Dn.  plechtanker  '  the  prin- 
cipall  or  chief  anchor  that  honlds  a  ship  '  (Hexham 

1678);  in  Da.  pligt-ankcr. 

The  Du.  and  LG.  word  is  usually  referred  to  MLG.,  LG. 
plicht.  MDu.,  T>u.flecht,  a  small  fore  (or  after)  -deck  of  an 
open  boat,  OHG.  fltlinta,  MHG.  pjtthte.  Da.,  Svr.fligt: 
Doornkaat-Koolman  (Ost/r.  Wbch.)  prefers  derivation  from 
plicht  responsibility  :  see  PLIGHT  *£.*] 

The  main  anchor  of  a  ship  ;  in  quots.  Jig.  :  cf. 
sheet-anchor. 

1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  187  Scho  tuke  Presence  plicht 
ankers  of  the  barge,..  And  Cherising  for  to  complete  hir 
charge,  a  1510  —  Poems  xi.  46  Thy  Ransonner,  with 
woundis  fyve,  Mak  thy  plycht  anker  and  thy  steins  To 
hald  thy  saule  with  him  on  lyve.  1(51  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Catech.  (1884)  153  Lat  this  faith  be  thi  plycht  ankir,  and 
doutless  thow  sail  be  saifnt  fra  all  the  dangeir  of  syn. 

Plicidentine  (pliside'ntin).  [f.  med.L.  plica 
fold,  pleat  +  DENTINE.]  A  form  of  dentine  in 
which  it  is  folded  on  a  series  of  vertical  plates, 
causing  the  surface  of  the  tooth  to  be  fluted. 

1854  OWEN  Site/.  4  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  \.  Orf.  {fat. 
273  With  reference  to  the  main  and  fundamental  tissue  of 
tooth,  we  find..  six  leading  modifications  in  fishes..  Vaso- 
dentine  ..  Plicidentine  ..  Dendrodentine.  1866  BRANDR  & 
Cox  Diet.  Sc.  etc  1  1.  035/2  The  basal  part  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Wolf-fish,  of  the  Lcpidostevs  oxyvrtts,  and  of  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, affords  examples  of  plicidenttne. 

Pliciferous  (pli-,  plsisi'leras),  a.  [f.  med.L. 
plica  fold  -I-  -FERGUS.]  Having  or  bearing  plica: 
or  folds  :  in  Entom.  said  of  elytra  having  an  in- 
ternal plica,  also  of  beetles  having  such  elytra. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Pliciform  (pli'si-,  pbi-sifjJrm),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  plica,  fold,  or  plait. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Plide,  Plie,  obs.  forms  of  PLEAD,  PLEA,  PLY. 

Flier  (plai-ai).  Also  6  plyar,  7-0  plyer.  [f. 
PLYf.  +  -ERl.  Cf.  f.plieur  folder.] 

1.  One  who  plies  :  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  A  cad.  147  Going  into  a  sinning- 
house,  .she  found  a  young  Plyer  there,  a  1700  B.  E.fftct. 
Cant.  Crew,  Plyrr,  a  Crutch.  17*5  &"*>  Cant.  Diet., 
Plyer..  ;  also  a  Trader.  1817  HOSE  F.rery-aay  St.  II.  57 
The  companies  alight,  .  .  without  the  aid  of  attendant  pliers. 
1871  JEAFFBESOS  Brides  *  Bridals  (1873)  II.  U3  Solicited 
by  a  '  plier  '  to  accompany  him  to  a  convenient  tavern. 


PLIGHT. 

2.  In  />/.  Pincers,  usually  small,  having  long 
jaws  mostly  with  parallel  surfaces,  sometimes 
toothed ;  used  for  bending  wire,  manipulating  small 
objects,  etc. 

1568-0  in  Swayne  Sarum  Clmrchw.  Ace.  (1896)  283Paier 
of  plyars,  6d.  1587  MASCALL  Gout.  Cattle,  Hogges  (1627) 
271  With  a  paire  of  plyers  boiv  and  turne  the  points  of  the 
wyar  into  the  holes  of  his  nostrils.  1634 PEACHAM  Gent/. 
Exerc.  i.  xxvii.  94  Take  it  forth  agame  with  a  paire  of  pliers 
or  small  tongs,  and  light  it  at  the  fire  1677  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.  i.  6  Plyers  are  of  two  sorts,  Flat  Nosd  and  Round 
Nos'd.  Their  office  is  to  hold  and  fasten  upon  all  smaU 
work,  and  to  fit  it  in  its  place.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Metal  II.  318  The  pliers  commonly  used  for  cutting  wire. 

Flight    (plait),  sb.l      Forms:    1-4  pliht,   (4 
erron.  plith),  3  plihht,  pli;ht,   3-5  pli*t,  4-5 
plyjt,  4-6  plyght,  5  ply;ht,  5-6  Sc.  plyoht,  5-   | 
Sc.  plioht,  4-  plight.    0.  ?  4  plyt,  4-5  plit,  plite, 
5  plyte.     [OE. //////danger,  risk,  =  OFris./AV/H1 
danger,  concern,   care;    cf.    MDu.  plieht,   plecht 
responsibility,  obligation,  duty,  Du.  pligt,  plieht,    • 
MLG.,LG.//iVA/  obligation, duty;  OHG.,  MHG. 
phliht,  pfiiht  obligation,  duty,  office,  concern,  care    : 
of  or  for,  Ger.  pfiicht  duty,  etc. ;    f.   stem  pleh-, 
pleg-  of  OE.flem  (with  genitive)  to  risk  the  loss 
of,  expose  to  danger,  or  \\GeT.flegan,  in  OS.  and 
OHG.  (Notker)  with  genitive,  to  take  the  risk  or 
responsibility  of  (an  act),  to  be  responsible  for, 
answer  for  (a  thing  or  person).     Cf.,  from  same 
root,  OE.  pleoh  (\—*pleh)  danger,  hurt,  peril,  risk, 
responsibility,OFris.//(?,//zdanger;  QtlG.pfiigiila    , 
risk,  danger.      The  continental  langs.   show   the 
sense-gradation  from  'danger,  risk',  through  're- 
sponsibility, duty ',  to  '  office,  concern,  care ',  etc.    ! 
See  Franck  in  A'u/m's  Zeilschr.  XXXVII.  132. 

Already  in  thei4thc.,  in  some  dialects,  A,  3,  <x  gh  was ;  lost 
in  the  combination  -ight,  leaving  -//,  whence  the  occasional 
(3  spellings  above,  plit,  plite,  plyt,  and  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation. Plight  being  thus  identified  in  pronunciation, 
and  sometimes  in  spelling  with  ME.  plit  from  AF.,  the  two  1 
words  ran  together  in  the  form ///£•/;/  :  see  PLIGHT  sb?\ 

fl.  Peril,  danger,  risk.  Obs. 

c825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxiv.  3  Ymbsnldun  mec  sar  de3es  & 
plihtas    helle   \_pericnla  inferni]  xemoetttin    mec.     c  1000 
J^LFRIC  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  96  Ic  hit  togetede  eow  hider 
mid  micclan  plihte  ofer  sae.      £1205  LAY.  8132,  &  summe 
heo  gunnen  pleien.  pliht  com  on  ueste.     1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  7279  Also  falle  men  yn  plyght,  pat  sytte  vp 
be  pursday  at  night.     13. .  Gam.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  266  pat  I  passe    , 
as  in  pes,  &  no  ply?t  seche.    £1440  York  Myst.  xxxii.  162    ] 
pe  perill  and  be  plight  is  thyne.   1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt. 
vii.  12  Full  often  he  brought  theym  to  the  plyght.      1572 


ri4oo  Destr.  Troy  8019  Priam.. Wold  haue  put  hym    i 
to  be  plit  for  perell  of  all.   c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.    I 
1221, 1  haue  had  habundance  Of  welfare  ay ;  and  now  stond 
in  be  plite  Of  scarsetee.    c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2575 
For  to  dy  scho  semed  in  plyte. 
f  2.  Sin,  offence ;  guilt,  blame.   Obs. 
cizoo  ORMIN  10213  Forr  gredi^nesse  is  hsefedd  plihht,  & 
foll?hebb  helless  bi«ne.     13..    Cursor  M.  5077  (Cott.)  Mi 
brewer  dere,  Your  plight  [7'.  r.  gilt]  i  haue  for-giuen  yow. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  131  pe  kyng  suld  haf  no 
plight,  bat  Thomas  so  was  dede.    c  1375  Sc.   Leg.  Saints 
xxvi.  (Nycholas)  932  Quhy  suld  he  sa  be  dycht  For  bare 
mysded  &  bar  plieht. 

3.    13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1494  pe  lorde  bat  be  lyfte  5emes 
Displesed  much  at  bat  play  in  bat  plyt  stronge. 
3.  Undertaking  (of  a  risk  or  obligation) ;  pledge 
(under  risk  of  forfeiture) ;  engagement,  plighting. 
(After  ME.,  perh.  a  new  formation  from  the  vb.) 
£1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1269  He  bad  him  maken  siker  pligt  Of 
luue  and  trewSe,  in  frendes  rist.     1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  1494  pat  man  bat  demeb  alle  to  be  ryjt,  Of  mercy 
get  he  no  ply}t.    c  1320  Sir^  Tristr.  888  Crounes  bai  gun 
crake   Mani,  ich   wene,   aplty   [=in   plight].      1:1430  Syr 
Tryam.  767  Thus  they  justyd  tylle  hyt  was  nyght,  Then 
they  departyd  in  plyght,  They  had  nede  to  reste. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  i.  103  Happily  when  I  shall  wed,  That 
Lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry  Halfe 
my  loue  with  him.  a  1700  DRYDEN  Song, '  What  shall  I 
do  ? '  Not  pray  for  a  smile,  And  not  bargain  for  plight. 
1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Conq.  I.  iv.  58  An  engage- 
ment,.^ mutual  plight  of  faith. 

^.  13..  St.  Erkenwolde  285  in  Horstm,  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  272  Nas  I  a  paynym  vnpreste  bat  neuer  bi  plite  knewe 
Ne  bi  mesure  of  bi  mercy  ne  pi  mecul  vertue? 
4.  Comb.  Plight-ring,  an  engagement-ring. 
1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  241  A  sacred  plight.ring  was 
considered  almost  as  impassable  a  barrier  as  the  veil  itself, 
against  the  marriage  of  the  wearer. 
Plight  (plait),  sb.2  Forms  :  a.  4-5  plit,  plyt, 
5-6  plite,  plyte,  (5  plyet).  /3.  4-5  pli5t,  plyjt, 
5-6  plyght,  -e,  5-  plight.  [ME.  plit,  plyt,  a. 
Anglo-F.  plit  (in  Gower  and  Law  French),  for 
ONF.  *pleit,  OF.  plait  fold,  act  or  manner  of 
folding ;  also,  manner  of  being,  trim,  condition, 
state  (13th  c.  in  Godef.) :  see  PLAIT  si.1  (of  which 
this  is  in  origin  a  doublet).  The  /3  forms  are  taken 
over  from  PLIGHT  sl>.1 ;  when  that  word  was  (in 
some  parts  of  England,  already  in  I4thc.)  reduced 
\.o  pllt,  plite,  and  thus  identified  in  pronunciation 
and  sometimes  in  spelling  with  this,  this  began  in 
turn  to  be  spelt  plyght,  plight,  which  superseded 
plite  in  i6th  c.  This  spelling  appears  first  in 
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branch  II,  and  pern,  there  was  association  of  sense, 
peril  (PLIGHT  s6.1  I )  being  a  kind  of  '  evil  plight ' 
(4  b  below).  In  16-1 7th  c.  iheg/i  was  often  extended 
to  the  synonym  PLAIT,  written  pleight,  plaight  (but 
for  this  there  were  also  other  possible  models  in 
eight,  weight,  straight,  riming  vi'Uhplait,  waif).] 
I.  Fold;  manner  of  folding;  plait. 

fl.  A  fold,  in  drapery  or  the  like;  a  pleat;  = 
PLAIT  st>.  i  a.  Obs. 

o.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  156  And  if  pernell  preisid 
the  plytis  bihynde,  The  costis  were  acountid  paye  whan  he 
mysth.  1-1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  x.  (1869)  79  Come 
forth  clerk,.,  vndoo  bese  letteres  out  of  plyt.  a  1568 ASCHAM 
Scholem.  (Arb.)  100  To  clothe  him  selfe  with  nothing  els, 
but  a  demie  bukram  cassok,  plaine  without  plites. 

(3.  £1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  242  Now  fold  ye  alle 
there  at  oonys  bat  a  pli;t  passe  not  a  fote  brede  alle  way.    } 
1547  BOORUE  Introd.  Knowl.  xviii.  (1870)  169  Theyr  ray-    | 
merit.,  is  made.,  wyth  two  wrynckkles  and  a  plyght.     1697 
tr.  C'tess  D' Annoys  Trav.  (1706)  229  She  is  drest.  .with  a 
short  Gown  without  any  plights. 

fb.  A  fold  in  a  natural  structure,  a  convolution, 
a  bend ;  =  PLAIT  sb.  i  b.  Obs. 

o.  1594  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  350  These 
foldings,  plites,  and  windings  [of  the  ileon  or  folded  gut]. 

p.  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  i.  i.  2  b,  In  the  plyghte 
of  the  arme.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  554  This 
[horn  of  unicorn], .is  neither  light  nor  hollow, ..revolved  into 
many  plights,  sharper  than  any  dart.  1671  FLAVEL  Fount. 
Life  i.  Wks.  1731  1.  2/1  It  is  of  many  Sorts  and  Forms,  of 
many  Folds  and  Plights. 

tc.  fig.     (Cf.  PLAIT  sb.  i  c.)  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  III.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  77  In  this 
boke  be  many  privy  thinges  wimpled  and  folde  ;  unneth  shul 
leude  men  the  plites  unwinde. 

f2.  A  plait  of  hair  or  the  like ;   =  PLAIT  sb.  2. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  B  ij  b,  Diuides  each  haire,  each 
plight  vndresses.  1617  MORYSON  ///*.  III.  129  A  taile..very 
woolly  and  fat,  and  close  wouen  in  many  plights.  1800 
COLERIDGE  Christabel  \\.  33  Geraldine  . .  Puts  on  her  silken 
vestments  white,  And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 

fb.  fig.  A  contexture  of  conditions.  (Cf.  sense 
4.)  Obs.  rare. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f>-  Sri-'.  74  It  seems  then,  that  the 
thing  that  calls  us  up  is  Morningness,  or  that  woof  and 
plight  that  the  %vhole  ticklish  frame  of  worldly  beings  are 
wheel'd  into  at  such  a  tide  of  day. 

f3.  A  recognized  length  or  'piece'  of  lawn. 
(?  Orig.  the  length  into  which  it  was  folded.  See 
Beck  Draper's  Diet.  1 78  note.}  Obs. 

1415  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  382,  j  plite  [printed  p\\ce}  de 
lawnd.  1452  Will  of  Brittc  (Somerset  Ho.\  Vnum  plyte 
de  lawne.  1463  Act  3  Edw.  IV,  c.  5  Coverchiefs  del  price 
dun  plite  de  cynqe  souldz.  1463-4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  505/1 
Eny  Kerchef,  wherof  the  price  of  a  plyght  shall  excede 
the  some  of  iiis.  iiiirf.  Ibid.,  Kerchiefs,  of  the  price  of  a 
plyte  of  vr.  1483,  1502  [see  LAWN  sb*  ij.  1535  Rutland 
MSS.  (1005)  IV.  277  For  vj  plightes  of  fyne  lawne  for  sieves 
for  the  Quene.  [1607  COWELL  Inlerpr.,  Plite  of  Lawne. . . 
Seemeth  to  be  a  certain*  measure,  as  a  yard  or  an  elle,  etc.] 
II.  Manner  of  being ;  condition,  state.  (Cf. 
complexion} 

4   Condition,  state,  trim.   a.  orig.  neutral  or  good. 

a.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  in  With  peple  of  alle  plytez  be 


anotner  plite.  1307-0  i.  USK  lest,  t^tn'e  11.  i.  ^KC<IU  i.  o 
Chaunging  of  the  lift  syde  to  the  right  halve  tourneth  it  so 
clene  in-to  another  kynde,  that  never  shal  it  come  to  the 
first  plyte  in  doinge.  c  1440  Promt.  Parv.  405/1  Plyte,  or 
state,.,  status.  1530  PALSGR.  255/2  Plyte  or  state,  poynt. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  151/6  Plite,  plight,  habitudo. 

p.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5373  But  berimed  be  be  hije  king 
5011  bus  hab  holpe,  &  pult  sou  to  bis  pli^t  fram  pouert  euer- 
more  !  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1288/2  And  [to] 
lyue  here  in  suche  pleasaunt  plight  as  we  shuld  haue  lyued 
if  Adam  had  not  synned.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iv.  214  Being 
in  so  excellent  a  plight.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  i.  (1682) 
269  The  Town  remaining  in  as  good  plight.. for  Trade  and 
Buildings,  as  most  Towns  do  which  want  a  navigable  River. 
1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  i.  9  Nothing  shall  be  distreined 
for  rent,  which  may  not  be  rendered  again  in  as  good  plight 


plight  or  order. 

b.  Now  generally  qualified  as  evil. 


payne,  &  plytes  ful  harde.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  200  In 
sori  plit  and  poverehelay.  1470-85  MALORY  ^r//;«nv.  xxiii. 
152  She  shalle  be  in  as  euyl  plyte  as  he  is  or  it  be  long  to. 

p.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1074  pe  planetez  arn  in  to 
pouer  a  ply^t.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  \.  142  Turnus.  .knewe 
well  thenne  that  he  was  deceyued,.  .sore  an-angred  he  was, 
whan  he  founde  hym  selfe  in  that  plyght.  c  1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  cvn.  iii,  They  cry'd  to  him  in  woefull  plight. 
1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  56  We  cannot  be  in 
worse  plight  than  we  are.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  It.  i.  31  We 
forget  in  what  sad  plight  We  lately  left  the  captiv'd  Knight. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xiii,  He  was  now  in  a  woful  plight. 
1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  23  Dockyard  administra- 
tion is  in  a  sorry  and  almost  hopeless  plight. 
fo.  Manner,  fashion,  way.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  434  Pecok,  Stork,  Bustarde, 
&  Shovellewre,  ye  must  vnlace  pern  in  be  plite  of  be  crane 
prest  &  pure.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  8  b,  We 
deny  all,  in  the  same  plight  as  you  have  set  them  downe. 

5.  Budily  or  physical  condition;  state  as  to 
health ;  now  esp.  of  cattle. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  47  Thus  was  the  hors  in  sori  plit. 
c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xii,  Also  be  scabbe 
cometh  to  hem,  for  to  bye  plyet,  when  bei  abyde  in  her 


PLIGHT. 

kenel  to  longe  and  goth  not  on  huntynge.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  \.  K  iij,  Blake  Ciche . .  taken  wyth  beanes . .  maketh  a 
good  plyte  and  fatt  fleshe.  1586  A.  DAY  Kng.  Secretary  i. 
(1625)  125  The  woman  also  in  very  good  plight  too.  a  1649 
WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1853)  I.  37  Some  horses  came  over  in 
good  plight.  1792  COWPER  Let.  29  July,  Mary.. is  in  pretty 
good  plight  this  morning,  having  slept  well.  1855  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Autobiog.  II.  35  Another  of  our  neighbours 
admitted  the  fine  plight  of  my  cows. 

b.  absol.  Good  or  proper  condition,  health. 

c  1450  Si.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3823  pai  wald  nojt  bring  be 
childe  in  plyte  [i.e.  to  health].  1573  TUSSER  Huso,  xxxvi. 
(1878)  85  Use  cattle  aright,  to  keepe  them  in  plight.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tub  xi,  When  a  traveller  and  his  horse  are  m 
heart  and  plight.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qiial.  (1809) 
III.  84  [Of  a  ship]  Though  she  had  been  in  blight,  we  had 
not  hands  left  sufficient  to  work  her.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  >, 
Mod.  Gr.  I.  I.  vii.  119  [Of  a  dog]  His  strength,  his  plight, 
his  speed  so  light.  You  had  with  wonder  viewed. 

f6.  State  of  mind,  mood,  esp.  to  do  something. 

[1376-9  GOWER  Mirmir  de  tomme  io66r  Comment  q'il 
plourt,  comment  q'il  rit,  Toutdis  se  tient  en  un  soul  plit.] 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  545  [To]  put  you  in  plite  your  purpos 
to  wyn.  1513  MORE  in  Graftpn  Ckron.  (1568)  II.  773 
Thinketh  he  that  I  would  send  him  hence,  which  is  neyther 
in  the  plight  to  sende  out?  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  57  'Less 
Philomel  will  daign  a  Song,  In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  H  'orld  27  He  coming  in  a  very 
humble  plight,  asking  my  pardon. 

7.  State  or  position  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
a.  Of  an  enactment,  privilege,  use,  etc. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  16  §  u  The  same  proclamacion 
shal  abide,  be,  and  remain  in  the  same  plight  and  strength 
that  it  is,  and  as  if  this  acte  had  neuer  bene  made.  1570-6 
LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  243  As  touching  this  privi- 
lege . . ,  although  it  continue  not  altogether  in  the  same 
plight,  yet  some  shadowe  thereof  remaineth  even  to  this 
day.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  443  The  statute  of  uses 
executes  the  possession  to  the  use,  in  the  same  plight  as  the 
use  was  limited. 

b.  Of  a  person,  etc. :  Legal  status. 

\a  1481  LITTLETON  Temires  §  306  in.  iv.  (1516)  D  iv  b,  Est 
en  tiel  plite  sicomme  il  que  auoit  droit.] 

1663  Act  15  Chas.  II,  c.  6  §7  Whether  Persons  prohibited 
to  preach  by  the  said  Act  are  in  the  same  Plight  as  to 
Punishment,  with  Persons  disabled  by  the  said  Act  to 
preach.  1769  BLACKSTONF. Comm.  IV.  xxx.  392  The  effect  of 
falsifying,  or  reversing,  an  outlawry  U  that  the  party  shall 
be  in  the  same  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon  the  capias. 

8.  Attire,  array,  dress,  rare. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  xii.  8  Like  as  the  sunburnt  Indians 
do  aray  Their  tawney  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight.  1743 
I  DAVIDSON  SEneid  vii.  192  Three  hundred  of  them  stood 
shining  and  in  full  plight.  1821  JOANNA  BAiLLiEAfcrV.  Leg., 
Ld.  John  xii,  In  reveller's  plight,  he  is  bedight. 

Plight  (plsit),  v.1  Now  chiefly  poet,  or  rhet. 
Pa.  t.  and  pple.  plighted.  Forms  of  inf.  :  see 
PLIGHT  sb.^  Pa.  t.  4  pli?t,  plyghte,  4-7  plight, 
5  plyght,  ply}t,  6  Sc.  plioht,  8-  plighted.  Pa. 
pple.  3-5  pli;t,  3  i-pluht,  4  y-plight,  y-plijt, 
y-ply?t,  4.  7-  plight,  5  i-pleyht,  6  plyght  (Sc. 
plieht),  ply  ted,  6-  plighted.  [OE.  plihtan,  f. 
pliht  danger,  damage  :  see  PLIGHT  rf.l  Cf.  OHG. 
phlihten  refl.  to  engage  one's  self,  MDu.  plichten 
to  guarantee.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  cause  to  incur  danger,  bring  danger 
upon  ;  to  endanger ;  to  compromise  (life,  honour, 
etc.).  Withrfa/.  (OE.) 

a  1016  Laws  &thelred  v.  c.  28  (Schmid)  Plihte  him  sylfum 
and  ealre  his  are.  Ibid.  vi.  c.  36  ponne  plihte  hi  heora 
aehton,  butan  hit  fri6-benan  sindan. 

2.  trans.  To  put  (something)  in  danger  or  risk 
'of  forfeiture ;  to  give  in  pledge ;  to  pledge  or  engage 
(one's  troth,  faith,  oath,  promise,  etc.). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  208  Al  so  as  dusi  biheste,  oSer  folhche 
ipluht  trouSe,  &  longe  beon  unbishoped  . .  beos,  &  alle 
swuche  beoc.  iled  to  slouhSe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife  sT. 
153  Plight  me  thy  trouthe  heere  in  myn  hand  quod  she  II 
nexte  thyng  that  I  requere  thee  Thou  shall  it  do.  c  1450 
Godstovi  Reg.  517  To  this  couenaunte  to  be  holde  truly  and 
with-out  gyle,  bothe  perties  plight  ther  trowthes.  I5S4~9 
in  Songs  $•  Ball.  (1860)  2  To  fullfyll  the  promys  he  had 
plyght.  <;is6o  A.  Sc9TT  Poems  (S.T.  S.)  ii.  75  William  his 
vow  plieht  to  the  powin,  Ffor  favour  or  for  feid.  1567  Satir. 


thee  veritye  soothlye.    1607  TOPSELL  Foure-f.  Beasts  3 


common  good  of  both  ?  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  xv,  Hast  thou 
kept  thy  promise  plight,  To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fight  t 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  685  They  came  m 
multitudes  ..  to  plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful 
King. 

b.  esp.  in  reference  to  betrothal  or  marriage : 
cf.  TROTHPLIGHT. 

hight, 
Ar 


me  best.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  «.  VI.  xill.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  In  contract  of  wedding  [he]  pli3te[b]  his  trowith  and 
obligeb  hym  selfe  to  lede  his  life  with  his  wyfe  and  to  pay 
here  dettes.  1548-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Matrimony,  And 
therto  I  plight  thee  my  trouth.  1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  24 

I    What  is  said  of  Turtle  Doves; ..  that  they  silently  pUeht 
their  troth  and  marry.     1841  JAMES  Brigand  vii,  I  told  hi 
. .  that  my  heart  was  given  and  my  hand  plighted  to  another, 
t  o.  Phrase.  /  thee  {you}  plight  (sc.  my  word) : 
I  warrant  or  assure  you,  I  promise  you.  Obs. 
£1400  Smudonc  Bab.  318,  I  shal  have  an  othere,  I  you 

;    pligbte,  Like  to  this  every  dele,    c  1485  E.  E.  Misc.  i Warton 


PLIGHT. 

CD  50  The  old  man  sayd  '  V  the  plyjte,  Thou  schalt  have 

as  y  the  hyght'.  01500  Sir  Beucs  2154  (Pynson)  In  that 
caue  they  were  al  nyght  Wythout  mete  or  drynke,  I  you 

ulyght. 

T  3.  To  pledge  or  bind  oneself  to  do  or  give 

(something) ;  to  promise.  06s. 

(•1205  LAY.  13071,  &  bu  wulle  me  an  hond  plihten  ;  pat  ich 
hit  seal  al  dihten.  <•  1150  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2677  Or  haue  he  hire 
pli^t  &  sworen,  Oat  him  sal  feiS  wurciful  ben  boren.  14. .  in 

Titmlalcs  Vis.,  etc.  (1843)  145  Heyle  godly  lady  in  the  was 
plyght  Tho  joy  of  man  bothe  all  and  sum.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(\V.  ile  \V.  1531)  239  b,  Than  doest  thou  all  that  triou  hast 
plyght.  1587  Mis/art.  Arth.  ill.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV. 
313  The  quiet  rest  that  princely  palace  plights. 

4.  To  engage  or  bind  (oneself) ;  pass,  to  be 
engaged  or  bound  to  some  one. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  46  Pilgrimes  anil  Palmers  Plihten 
hem  to-gederes  For  to  seche  Seint  leme  and  seintes  at 
Roome.  1377  Ibid.  B.  v.  202,  I . .  was  his  prentis  ypliate,  his 
profit  to  wayte.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1045  Y  til  him  am 
trewe  y-plijt,  &  haue  myn  ob  y-swered.  1831  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Iret.  iv.  72  So  you  have  plighted  and  pledged  your- 
self to  your  band  since  you  swore  you  would  wed  me  only. 
1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  n6  His  daughter  was 
plighted  to  the  very  man  he  would  have  chosen  for  her. 

t Flight,  v*  06s.  Forms:  see  PLIGHT  sb.'* 
[ME.  plite,  etc.,  collateral  form  of  PLAIT  v, ;  later 
flight,  going  with  PLIGHT  rf.2] 

1.  trans.  To  fold,  to  pleat ;  =  PLAIT  v.  i,  PLEAT 
v.  i  ;  also,  to  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  11.  1155  (1204)  Now  goode  Nece 
be  it  neuere  so  lyte,  Yif  me  be  labour  it  to  sowe  and  plyte. 
''.'374  —  BoelA.i.Pr.  ii.  5  (Camb.  MS.),  With  the  lappe  of 
hir  garment  Iplitid  in  a  frounce  sche  dryede  myn  eyen. 
1530  PALSGR.  660/2,  I  plyght  a  gowne,  I  set  the  plyghtes  in 
order,  j'e  plye.  a.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  76  The 
garment  was  large,  and  plited  verie  thicke.  1617  tr.  Bacon's 
Life  >t  Death  (1651)  8  Things,  which  by  Heat  are  not  onely 
wrinkled,  but  ruffled  and  plighted.  1658  ROWLAND  tr. 
-—»-  of  a  decayed  purple 

lighted  severally. 


CI440  York  Myst.  xli.  81  And  in  his  armes  he  shall  hym 
plight.  1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella  (1877)  76  Diego  ..  Came 
running  forth,  him  in  his  arms  to  plight. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  648  (697)  What  to  done  best 
were,  &  what  eschue,  That  phtede  she  ful  ofte  in  many 
foldc.  1640  J.  STOUGKTON  Def.  «t  Distrib.  Divinity  ii.  78 
So  long  as  these  Divine  truths  are  folded  and  plighted 
together  in  these  few  divisions,  there  is  no  lustre  or  light 
sparkles  from  them. 

2.  To  intertwine  or  interweave  into  one  combined 
texture ;  =  PLAIT  v.  2  ;  to  knit,  to  tie  in  a  knot. 

1589  GREENE  Mcnafhon  (tu\>.~nb  Hirlockes  are  pleighted 
like  the  fleece  of  wooll.  <r  1590  —  Fr.  Bacon  vi.  127  I'll 
plight  the  bands  and  seal  it  with  a  kiss.  1590  SPENSER  F. 
Q. _![.  vL  7  Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds  . .  or  rings  of  rushes  plight.  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Purple  fsl.  vn.  xxiii,  A  long  love-lock  on  his  left 
shoulder  plight. 

Hence  Pli-ghted  ///.  a.  (also  plited,  plight), 
plaited,  pleated,  folded,  involved;  Pli-ghting 
vol.  sb.,  pleating,  folding,  wrinkling. 

1501  Ord.  Crystal  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  II.  v.  95  Sleues 
with  syde  lappes  or  plyted.  c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  1102  The 
nonnes,  with  vaile  and  wimple  plight.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr 
Mart.  Cyij  b,  This  all-affrightlng  Comet  I  haue  heard  To 
be  the  plighted  tresse  of  Meropes.  1617  tr.  Bacon's  Life  $• 
Death  (1651)  8  Contraction  by  the  Fire,  .causeth  Plighting. 
1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks.  1851  V.  62  She  [Boadicea] 
wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours,  with  a  great 
gold'n  Chain.  1693  lr'  Emilianne's  Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  i  •« 
A  black  plited  cloak. 

Plight,  obs.  form  of  PLIGHTED///,  a.l  and  2. 

Plighted  (pbi-ted),  ppl.  a.l  Also  3  ypli^t, 
4  pliht,  5  plight,  [f.  PLIGHT  ».i  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Of  a  thing:    Pledged,   given   in  pledge  or 
assurance,  solemnly  promised. 

"97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3819  Sikernesse  &  treube  yplijt  of 
bis  voreward  hii  nome.  1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  156  b, 

broken  haue  my  plighted  best.    1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 

>88  Perfidious  Mars  long  plighted  Leagues  divides.  1794 
SOUTHFY  Wat  Tyler  m.  i,  The  King  must  perform  His 
plighted  promise.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  iv.  218 
His  plighted  faith  went  for  as  little  as  the  plighted  faith  of 
a  deliberate  perjurer. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Bound  by  pledge  ;  engaged. 
136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  116,  I  ..was  his  pliht  prentys  his 
irofyt  to  loke.    c  I45o  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1044  pou  haly 

bischop  and  presto  plight.  1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogllmes  xii, 
Unless  they  were  plighted  lovers,  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING 
rarltnf  Lovers  x,  Many  a  plighted  maid  and  wife. 

t  Plighted,  ppl.  a.  2:  ^g  under  PLIGHT  v.% 
Pli-ghter.  rare.    [f.  PLIGHT  v.i  +  -K&  i.]   One 

who  or  that  which  plights  or  pledges. 

1606  SHAIK.  Ant.  «,  Cl.  ill.  xiii.  126  My  play-fellow,  your 
hand;  this  Kingly  Seale,  And  plighter  of  high  hearts. 

T  Pll'ghtful,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  plihtful.  [f. 
PLIGHT  jZ.i-t- -FUL.]  Perilous;  sinful,  guilty,  blame- 
worthy. 

f  '3»5  Metr.  Horn.  (1862)  29  Thaim  birS  lef  thair  plihtful 
"ay.  13  Cursor  M.  6614  (Cott.)  pat  plightful  folkthoght 

an  na  phi.  Ibid.  29154  Qua  dos  heui  plightful  dede  Of 
wuy  penance  has  he  nede. 

t  Pli'ghtless,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  plihtles, 
plyjtles.  [f.  PLIGHT  sb.l  +  -LESS.]  Blameless. 

*3  •  •  Cursor  M.  28945  (Cott.)  Til  him  )>at  has  bene  hauaml 

..And  falles  m-to  state  o  nede,  Plight-Ies  for  his  aim  dede. 

AJ    t-'kenwolde  296  in  Horstm.  Alttngl.  Leg.  (1881) 

=73  Adam,  oure  alder,  f>at  ete  of  bat  appulle  pat  mony  a 

ply;tles  pcpul  has  poysned  for  euer. 
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t  Fli'ghtly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  plihtliohe.  [f. 
PLIGHT  sl>.1  +  -LV  1.]  Perilous,  of  grave  import 

c  1205  LAY.  23528  pa  weoren  inne  Paris  Plihtliche  spelles 
ful  iwis  [c  1375  sori  tidynge  foliwis). 

t  Pli'ghty,  0.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PLIGHT  sbl  +  -T. 
So  MDu.,  t£LG.fh£hticH  liable,  responsible.]  Re- 
sponsible, guilty. 

13. .  Cursor  ,!/.  6689  (Cott.)  Qua  smites  his  thain  wit  a 
wand.  And  he  be  deid  vnder  his  hand,  He  sal  be  plighty  for 
be  sin.  Ibid.  8ns  Til  all  plight!  bair  pardun  [sal  rise]. 

t  Pli'ghty,  a.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PLIGHT  sb?  +  -Y.] 
Full  of  lolds,  wrinkled,  rugose. 

1615  CROOKF.  Body  of  Man  no  The  other  proper  coate 
is  on  the  inside  in  the  small  guts  rugous  or  plightie. 

Plihht,  pliht,  obs.  forms  of  PLIGHT  rf.i 
Film  (plim),  v.   Chiefly  dial.     [Known   only 

from  1 7th  c. ;  connected  with  the  root  of  PLUM  v. 

Plim  adj.  'filled  out'   is  used  in  dialects   from 

Rutland  to  Devon.] 

a.  intr.  To  swell,  fill  out,  grow  plump. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  n.  vi.  62  Yet  phmming  by 
a  generous  heat,  That  always  by  one  Pulse  did  beat.  1691 
LOCKE  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  ^27  II.  38  (He]  first  discovered 
himself  to  be  out  of  his  Wits ..  by  boiling  a  great  Number  of 
Groats  with  a  Design,  as  he  said,  to  make  them  plim,  i.  e. 
grow  thicker.  01732  LISLE  Huso.  (1752)  147  The  barley- 
straw.  .  broke  off.  .before  the  grain  was  full  plimmed.  1883 
G.  ALLEN  in  Nature  XXVII.  442/2  The  leaves.. plim  out 
at  once  into  a  larger  rounded  type.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess 
(1892)  22  Don't  that  make  your  bosom  plim? 

b.  trans.  To  swell,  inflate. 

1881  G.  ALLEN  Evolutionist  at  Large  xv.  149  The  wings  [of 
a  butterfly]  are  by  origin  a  part  of  the  breathing  apparatus, 
and  they  require  to  be  plimmed  by  the  air  before  the  insect 
can  take  to  flight.  1881  —  Vignettes  fr.  Nat.  iv.  32, 1  saw 
an  orange-tip  plimming  its  unexpanded  wings  and  displaying 
its  beautiful  markings  on  a  blade  of  grass. 

Pli-msoll.  [The  name  of  S.  Plimsoll,  M.P.  for 
Derby,  to  whose  agitation  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1876  was  due.]  In  Plimsoll  line  (LiNE 
sb2  7),  mark,  also  called  Plimsolfs  mark  (see 
MARK  se.1  12),  the  load-line  required  to  be  placed 
upon  the  hulls  of  British  ships. 

1881  [see  MARK  sb.1  izj.  1884  Chr.  World  13  Mar.  185/3 
On  the  vessels  in  our  docks  and  harbours  may  now  be  seen 
the '  Plimsoll  mark '.  fig.  1894  Ir'estm.  Gaz.  17  Oct.  1/2  The 
only  question  in  dispute  is  where  to  affix  this  Plimsoll  line  of 
respectability. 

Plinian  (pli-nian),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Plinianns, 
f.  Pllnius  Pliny.  In  Ii,  a.  Ger.  plinian.] 

A.  adj.    Belonging   to  or  named  after  Pliny, 
esp.   Pliny  the  elder,   C.   Plinius  Secundus,  the 
naturalist  (23-79  A. D.). 

1649  OGILBY  tr.  Virg.  Georg.  n.  (1684)  79  note,  Salmasius 
(in  his  Plinian  Exercitations)  takes  it  for  a  Fable. 

B.  sb.  Min.  Name  given  by  Breithaupt  (1846) 
to  a  supposed  monoclinic  variety  of  cobaltiferous 
arsenopyrite. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  80  Arsenopyrite,  or  Mispickel.  . . 
Plinian.  1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Min.,  Plinian.  . .  A  syn.  of 
arsenopyrite,  the  new  name  being  given  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  monoclinic. 

Plinth  (plinp).  [ad.  'L.plinthus  plinth  (Vitruv. 
in  senses  I  a,  2  a),  a.  Gr.  irAiVflos  tile,  brick,  stone 
squared  for  building.  Cf.  F.  plinths.  The  L.  form 
plinthus  was  at  first  used.] 

1.  a.  '  The  lower  square  member  of  the  base  of  a 
column  or  pedestal '  (Gwilt). 

[1363  SHUTE  Archit.  C  iv  b,  The  antiques  haue  made  three 
Plinthus,  one  aboue  an  other,  the  occasion  wherof  is  this, 
that  the  earthe  should  not  ouer  growe  the  Base  of  the 
Pedestale.  Ibid.  Diijb,  The  Abacus  hangeth  ouer  more 
then  the  Plinthus  of  the  Base  of  the  pillor.]  1611  COTGR., 
Plinthe,  a  Plinth,  or  Slipper  j  a  flat,  and  square  peece  of 
Masonrie,  &c.,  placed  sometimes  aboue,  sometimes  below, 
the  footstall  (but  euer  the  first  of  the  Basis)  of  a  piller,  &c. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  111.459/1  The  Plinth,  or  Plinthus. 
1717  CHAMBERS  Cj>cl.s.v.,  The  plinth  is.. that  flat  square 
table,  under  the  mouldings  of  the  base  and  pedestal . .  seeming 
to  have  been  originally  intended  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
primitive  wooden  pillars  from  rotting,  a  1840  POE  Coliseum 
iv,  These  ivy-clad  arcades  ..  These  mouldering  plinths. 
a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  (1879)  1. 151  In  earlier 
instances  the  plinth  and  sub-plinth  are  both  square  in  plan. 

b.  A  block  of  stone,  etc.,  serving  as  a  base  or 
pedestal  to  a  statue,  bust,  vase,  etc. ;    also,  the 
squared  base  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

1718  I.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  216  Upon  the 
Stone  Coping,  are  Plinths  to  set  Vases  and  Flower-Pots  on. 
183*  CELL  Pomfeiana  I.  vi.  109  These  figures,  .stand  upon 
little  square  plinths. 

c.  The  projecting  part  of  a  wall  immediately 
above  the  ground.     Also  attrib.,  as  plinth-stone. 

1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  312  A  Plinth,  in  masonry, 
is  the  first  stone  inserted  above  the  ground.  1842-76  GWILT 
Archit.  Gloss.  1298  In  a  wall  the  tetmfHath  is  applied  to 
two  or  more  rows  of  bricks  at  the  base  of  it,  whicn  project 
from  the  face.  1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  292  Plinth,  the 
plain  projecting  face  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  immediately 
above  the  ground.  1878  M'ViTTiE  Christ  Ch.  Cath.  66 
Springing  from  a  plinth  which  runs  round  the  building. 

d.  Jig.  A  plinth-like  base  or  foundation. 

1803  REPTON  Landscape  Garden.  (1805)  86  A  terrace., 
forms  a  base  line  or  deep  plinth.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
IV.  Africa  405  Its  surrounding  plinth  of  rock  shows  in 
places  at  low  water. 

2.  fa-  After  Vitruvius,  The  abacus  of  the  capital 
of  a  column.  Obs. 


PLISKT. 

1  ds«3  SHUTE  Archit.  Cj  b,  The  Capital .  .hathvponEchinus 
a  Intel  edge,  which  seteth  forth  Plinthus  with  a  more  beauti- 
ful Prefecture.)  1611  COTGK.,  Abague,  a  Plinth,  or  flal 


sembling  a  square  brick. 

b.  The  uppermost  projecting  part  of  a  cornice 
or  of  a  wall.  See  also  quot.  1727-41.  Now  ran. 
1613  CHAPMAN  Maske  Inns  Court  aj,  A.  .Temple,  .whose 
Pillars,  .bore  vp  an  Architraue,  Freese,  and  Cornish  :  Ouer 
which  stood  a  continued  Plinthe ;  whereon  were  aduanc't 
statues  of  siluer.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyci, Plinth  o/awall 
..in  the  general,  for  any  flat  high  moulding,  serving  in 
a  front  wall  to  mark  the  floors ;  or  to  sustain  the  eaves  of 
a  wall,  and  the  larmier  of  a  chimney.  1863  PATERSON  Hist. 
Ayr.  I.  216  The  plinth  at  the  top  of  the  walls  was  composed 
of  the  same  material. 

3.  Comb,  az  plinth-like,  plinth-shaped  aA\*. 
Hence  Pli-nthiform  a.,  having  the  form  of  a 
|   plinth ;  Pli-nthless  a.,  without  a  plinth. 

1845  PALEY  Goth.  Mouldings  64  An   interposed  square 
!    edge,  or  plinthiform  member.     1898  J.  F.  CURWEN  Hist. 
;    Descr.   Lrvcns  Hall  13  The  square  plinthless   but  em- 
battled tower. 

Flinthite  (pli'npait).  Min.  [Named  by  T. 
Thomson  1836,  f.  Gr.  rr\!v9os  brick  +  -ITE  l.J  A 
brick-red  clay  occurring  among  the  trap  rocks  of 
Antrim  and  the  Hebrides. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.  I.  323  Sp.  8  Plinthite.  I  give  this 
name_  to  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 
from  its  brick  red  colour.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  217  Plinthite 
is  not  an  uncommon  mineral,  occurring  in  the  softer  varieties 
of  the  trap  rocks.  1883  Atheiiaumya  June  833/3  Saponite, 
phnthite,  Thomsonite..were  found  [near  Stainchol,  Skye]. 
Plrnyism.  rare.  [f.  Pliny  (see  PLINIAN)  + 
-ISM.]  A  statement  of  dubious  correctness,  such 
as  some  found  in  Pliny's  Natural  History. 

1701  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  n.  iii.  (1852)  368  Of 
which  'twill  be  no  Plinyism  to  observe ..  that  it  flowers  the 
first  of  all  trees.  Ibid.  xix.  442  There  is  frequently.,  much 
likeliness  between  a  Plinyism  and  a  fable. 

Pliocene  (pbi-^sfn),  a.  (si>.~)  Geol.  Also 
pleiocene.  [f.  Gr.  ir\tfav,  -ov  more  (see  PLEIO-)  + 
KCUVOS  new,  recent.]  Epithet  applied  to  the  newest 
division  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  distinguished 
from  EOCENE  and  MIOCENE  as  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  fossil  shells  of  still  existing  species  ; 
called  also  Upper  Tertiary.  Also  applied  to 
animals,  etc.,  of  this  period,  b.  absol.  as  sb.  = 
Pliocene  division  or  formation. 

1833  LYEI.L  Princ.  Geol.  III.  v.  53  We  derive  the  term 
Pliocene  from  Tr\ttuv,  major,  and  Katfot ,  recens,  as  the  major 
part  of  the  fossil  testacea  of  this  epoch  are  referrible  to  recent 
species.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  II.  935/2  The 
pliocene  rocks  of  England . .  include  the  red  crag  and  coral- 
line crag  of  the  eastern  counties.  1900  AthtnzuHi  21  July 
03/1  Years  afterwards  French  anthropologists  also  found 
Plic 


locene  man. 


FliohipptLS  (pl3i|«hi-pos).  Palsont.  Also 
pleio-.  [mod.L.,  f.  plio-  in  PLIOCENE  +  Gr.  iniros 
horse.]  An  extinct  genus  of  horses,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  which  are  found  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Miocene  strata  of  N.  America. 

1874  O.  C.  MARSH  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  3  VII.  252 
PliohippHs.  A  new  genus  of  solipeds,  allied  to  Eauus . .  found 
in  Pliocene  strata,  Nebraska.  1876  Times  7  Dec.,  In  the 
recent  strata  was  found  the  common  horse ;  in  the  Pleiocene, 
the  Pleiohippus  and  the  Protohippus  or  Hipparion. 

II  Fliolophus  (plai^-Uffo).  Pateont.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  n\fiov  more  +  \&f>os  crest :  see  quot.  1857.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  perissodactyl  hoofed  quadrupeds, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Tertiary  strata.  Hence  Pli-oloph,  an  animal  of  this 
genus  ;  Plio'lophoid  a.,  resembling  this  genus,  or 
belonging  to  the  Pliolophoidea  or  Pliolophidse,  of 
which  it  is  the  type ;  sb.  a  pliolophoid  animal. 

1837  OWEN  in  f>.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XIV.  55  A  new  genus 
and  species  of  penssodactyle  pachyderm,  for  which  I  propose 
the  name  of  Pliolophus  vulpiceps,  or  Fox-headed  Plioloph. 
Note.  By  it  [the  term  Pliolophus}  1..  mean  that  it  is  more  near 
to  the  Lophiodont  type  than  its  close  ally  the  Hyracotherium. 
1859  PAGE  Handok.  Geol.  Terms,  Pliolophus,  a  small 
lophiodont  mammal,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
eocene  and  miocene  tertiaries. 

II  Pliosanrus  (pl3i|0s§-r#s).  Palmont.  Also 
pleio-.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ir\fior  more,  PLEIO-  +  aavpos 
lizard  ;  so  called  because  more  near  to  the  saurian 
type  than  the  ICHTHYOSAURUS.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
marine  reptiles,  resembling  Plesiosaurus,  but  with 
shorter  neck,  larger  head,  and  stronger  jaws  and 
teeth  ;  their  remains  are  found  in  the  Upper  Oolite. 
Also  anglicized  as  Fli'osanr.  Hence  Pliosarrrian 
a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Pliosaurus. 

1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855)  300  The  Pliosaurns  was 
a  gigantic  reptile,  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding 
genera.  We  know  two  species  from  the  Oxford  and  Kimme- 
ridge  clays.  1859  OWEN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XVI  I.  148/2 
This  short-necked  and  big-headed  amphiccelian  Pliosaur. 
1888  R.  LYDEKKER  in  f>.  JrnLGtol.  Soc.  XLV.  50  Further 
indications  of  Pliosaunan  affinities. 

Plise,  obs.  variant  of  PLEASE  v. 

Plisky  (pli-ski),  sb.  (a.)  Sf.  and  north,  dial. 
[Origin  unknown.]  A  mischievous  trick  ;  a  frolic. 

1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  f,  Prayer  xvi,  Deil  na  they 
never  mair  do  guid,  Play'd  her  that  pliskie  !  1816  SCOTT 


PLIT. 


Autia.  xii,  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play  an  ill  pliskie  t  ye 
in  the  day  o'  your  distress.     1887  P.  MeNElLL  Blaweane 
154  Get  them  fa1,  and  we'll  soon  play  them  a  plisky. 
b.  An  awkward  plight. 


catch  ye  i'  that  plisky. 

B.  adj.  Tricky,  mischievous,  rare. 

1887  J.  SERVICE  Dr.  Duguid\.  iv.  (ed.  3)  27  Auld  Habkin  o' 
the  Pethfit,  who  was  a  pliskie  body. 

Plit.  Agric.  [Invented  by  W.  Marshall :  see 
quot.  1778.]  The  slice  of  earth  turned  over  by 
a  ploughshare. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  13  May  an.  r775, 
Each  furrow..,  and  the  fresh-formed  surface  of  each  plit, 
lie  . .  wholly  exposed  to  the  weather.    {Ibid.,  note. 


all  down  hill.  1813  R.  KER  Agric.  Surv.  Benvick  150  At 
its  fore  part  it  is  an  exceedingly  sharp  wedge,  so  as  to  in- 
sinuate  between  the  fastland  and  the  plit,  or  furrow  slice. 

Plit,  plite,  obs.  forms  of  PLIGHT. 

t  Plitch.,  »•  Obs.  Forms  :  i  *plycc(e)an,  5 
plycohe.  Pa.  t.  4  plight(t)e,  (pleightte),  5 
ply;te,  plyghte.  Pa.  pple.  4  plyjt,  5  plight, 
6  plyghte.  [OE.  2  sing.  subj.  and  imper.  plyce, 
plice,  irreg.  forms  from  *plycc(e}an  :-WGer.  type 
*plukkja-  pluck  (whence  also  Du.  phicken,  LG. 
plufken,  MHG.,  Ger.  pfliicketi):  see  PLUCK  ».] 
trans.  To  pluck,  pull,  snatch. 

?mooo  in  Techmer's  Intern.  Zeitschr.  Sprachw.  (1885) 
II.  122  Donne  bu  setraejel  habban  wille,  (ranne  plice  bu 
Sine  axene  seweda  mid  twam  fingrum.  Ibid.  127  pact  bu 
strece  foro  l>m  wenstre  handstoc  and  plyce  innan  mid  binre 
wynstran  hande.  13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  2401  His  swerd 
of  stiel  he  hab  up  plijt.  £1320  R.  BRUNNF.  Mfdit.  626 
Fersly  here  swete  sone  ys  from  her  ply^t.  c  1374  CHAUCKR 
Troylus  n.  1071  (1120)  He  seyd  here  bus  and  out  b?  lettre 
plighte.  c  1380  Sir Ferumb.  3029  He.  .ply^tehimof  issadel 
with  mayn.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Lam's  Prol.  15  And 
sodeynly  he  plighte  his  hors  aboute. 

Hence  fPli'tching  vbl.  sb.,  plucking,  carping. 

c  1440  "Jacob's  Well  294  pe  synnes  of  bi  mowth  arn  . . 
plycchyng  at  loue  &  charyte. 

Plith,  obs.  f.  PLIGHT  sb.^  Plo,  obs.  f.  PLOUGH. 

Float,  plote  (pl<™t),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[a.  Fl.  ana  Du.  platen  (in  Kilian  only  as  Fl.)  to 
pluck  the  wool  off;  in  meaning  identical  with 
blooten,  but  connexion  is  uncertain.]  trans.  To 
pluck,  to  strip  of  feathers,  wool,  etc. ;  fig.  to  rob, 
plunder,  fleece. 

1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Plate,  to  pluck,  to  chide 
vehemently,  'See  how  she  plotes  him'.  1855  ROBINSON 

"•'of 


Hence  f  Ploa'ter,  plotter  [see  -ERl;  cf.  Du. 
plater  white  leather-dresser, '  vellerum  siue  lanarum 
tonsor '  (Kilian).]  Obs. 

1601  in  Cochran-Patrick  Med.  Scotl.  iii.  (1892)  40  Ayr  took 
three  of  them — George  Baert, '  plotter  and  comber  ' ;  James 
Claers,  weaver ;  and  Arane  Janson, '  scberar '. 

||  Ploc.  rare  —  ".  [F.  ploc  in  same  and  other 
senses  (1567  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Ploc,  a  mixture  of  hair  and 
tar  for  covering  a  ship's  bottom.  1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in 
later  Diets. 

II  Floce  (plc'sz").  Rhet.  Also  6  ploohe,  7  ploke 
(plp-kz).  [Late  L.  place  (Mart.  Capella),  the  rhe- 
torical figure,  a.  Gr.  irXoKiJ  plaiting,  f.  irMiceiv  to 
plait.]  The  repetition  of  a  word  in  an  altered  or 
more  expressive  sense,  or  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

1586  A.  DAV  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  86  Ploche,  when  by 
an  Emphasis,  a  word  is  either  in  praise  or  disgrace  reiterated 
or  repeated.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesieui.  xix.  (Arb.)  211 
Ploche.ortheDoubler.  1637  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  ia)Ploce, 
.  .A  figure  when  a  word  is  by  way  of  Emphasis  so  repeated, 
that  it  denotes  not  only  the  thing  signified,  but  the  quality 
of  the  thing.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Place,.. &  Rhetorical 
figure  of  Elocution, .  .as,  In  that  great  victory  Caesar  was 
Caesar.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  61  f  3  He  generally  talked 
in  the  Paranomasia, .  .he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Ploce. 
1859  tr.  BengeCs  Gnomon^  I.  356  'O  iroiTJtras  €Trotija'«i'  (He 
who  made,  made),  is  a  striking  example  of  Ploce. 

Ploch,  variant  of  PLOTCH  Obs. 

Plod  (plpd), ».  Also  7-8  dial.  plad.  [Known 
from  c  1560  ;  app.  of  onomatopceic  origin.  (ME. 
plodder  seems  to  be  unconnected.) 

Some  would  connect  it  with  ME.  plod  (plodde),  PLUD,  a 
puddle,  a  pool,  taking  the  original  sense  as  '  to  wade  in 
a  puddle,  to  splash  through  water  or  mud ' ;  but  no  special 
reference  to  puddles  or  wading  appears  in  the  use  of  the 
word,  which  seems  rather  to  suggest  the  dull  sound  of 
labouring  steps  on  moderately  firm  ground.] 

1.  intr.  To  walk  heavily  or  without  elasticity ; 
to  move  or  progress  laboriously,  to  trudge.  Also 
plod  on.  lit.  and  fig: 

a  1566  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  ff  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IV.  27, 1  like  not  this  soil,  for  as  I  go  plodding,  I  mark  there 
two,  there  three,  their  heads  always  nodding,  In  close  secret 
wise.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1860)  3  Plodding  through 
Aldersgate.-with  a  quarter  Ashe  stafle  on  my  Shoulder. 
1601  SHAKS.  AlFs  Well  HI.  iv.  6  Bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold 
ground  vpon.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  x.  27 
Wee  plod-on  in  the  common  Road  of  habituated  husbandry. 
1766  FORDVCE  Serm.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  L  31  Plodding 
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along  through  a  tasteless  existence.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE 
Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace  i,  If  such  there  be  still  let  him  plod 
On  the  dull  foggy  paths  of  care.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd. 
Men  I.  in.  340  We  plodded  along  in  profound  silence. 

b.  trans.  To  tnidge  along,  over,  or  through 
(a  road,  etc.)  ;  to  make  (one's  way)  by  plodding. 

1750  GRAY  Elegy  3  The  plowman  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way.  1816  BYRON  CA.  Har.  HI.  iii,  The  journeying 
years  Plod  the  last  sands  of  life.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN 
Shropshire  Lad  xlvi,  Nor  plod  the  winter  land  to  look  For 
willows  in  the  icy  brook.  1903  R.  D.  SHAW  Pauline  Efist. 
176  In  obedience  to  a  dream.  .Augustus  plodded  the  streets 
of  Rome  and  gathered  coppers  as  a  beggar. 

2.  intr.  To  work  with  steady  laborious  perse- 
verance ;  to  toil  in  a  laborious,  stolid,  monotonous 
j   fashion ;  to  drudge,  slave.     Const,  at,  on,  upon. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  91  What  thing  is 
it. .in  your  brain  ploddyng.  1594  CAREW Huarte's  Exam. 
Wits  (1616)  170  If  such  a  one  wax  obstinat  in  plodding  at 
the  Lawes,  and  spend  much  time  in  the  Schooles.  a  1633 
AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  66  The  dull  Christian  sitts  often 
fruitlesly  plodding  on  the  Booke,  nay  heares  the  Prophesies 
often  preached  to  no  purpose.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Plod,  to 
labour  earnestly  in  Business,  to  have  one's  Head  full  of  it. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  686  We  may  suppose 
the  possessor  of  it  argued . . '  It  is  not  worth  while  to  plod 
with  a  single  talent,  for  sake  of  the  slender  profit  that  may 
be  made  of  it  by  the  best  management '.  1879  G.  MEREDITH 
Egoist  xii,  There  you  have  the  secret  of  good  work— to  plod 
on  and  still  keep  the  passion  fresh. 

f  b.  trans.  Plod  out :  To  spend  (time)  in  plod- 
ding. Obs.  rare. 

1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  H.  294  To  plod  out  the  even- 
ings, .at  home  over  a  book. 

t  3.  Of  hounds  :  see  quot.  1688.   Obs. 

'575  TURBERV.  Venerie  36  If  there  be  any  ypng  hounde 
which  woulde  cane  or  hang  behind,  beyng  opinionate.  .and 
ploddyng  by  himselfe.  Ibid.  240  Hounds  do  cal  on,  bawle, 
bable,  crie,  yearne,  lapyse,  plodde,  baye  and  such  like  other 
noyses.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmoury  in.  76/1  They  plod,  is 
when  Hounds  hang  behind,  and  beat  too  much  upon  the  scent 
in  one  place. 

K  4.  Confused  with  or  influenced  by  PLOT  v.  in 
various  senses.  Obs.  (Cf.  PLOT  v2  =  plod.) 

1631  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Turn  Fort.  Wheel  Pref., 
Which  makes  our  foes  complot  consult  and  plod,  How  and 
by  what  means  they  may  warr  with  God.  1663  R.  BLAIR 
Auubiog.  iii.  (1848)  54  Yet  gave  I  not  over  plodding  to 
obstruct  my  settling  there.  1712  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  450  p  4, 
I  fell  a  plodding  what  Advantages  might  be  made  of  the 
ready  Cash  I  had.  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  240  They  were 
plodding  mischief  for  twenty  years  before  we  forced  them 
to  commit  hostilities. 

Plod  (pled),  sb.  [f.  PLOD  v.}  An  act  or  spell 
of  plodding ;  a  heavy  tiring  walk.  Alsoyijf. 

1880  Daily  News  3  Nov.  5/8  We  accepted  an  ankle-deep 
plod  through  filth  indescribable  and  treacherous  boulders. 
1890  R.  BRIDGES  Shorter  Poems  in.  13  Only  life's  common 
plod :  still  to  repair  The  body  and  the  thing  which  perisheth. 
b.  The  sound  of  a  heavy  dull  tread  or  the  like  ; 
tramp,  thud. 

1902  Westm.  Can.  23  June  1/3  What  is  the  voice  of 
London?  Is  it  not  the  plod,  plod,  dumping  plod  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  ? 

Plod,  plodan,  plodden,  obs.  ff.  PLAID,  -ING. 

Plod,  Plodde,  obs.  forms  of  PLOUD,  PLUD. 

fPloddall.  Obs. rare-1.  [?  =  plod-all:  cf.save- 
all,  etc.]  A  plodder. 

16..  MS.  Bodl.  30  If.  13 b,  Our  Schollers..verie  ploddalls 
of  Art. 

fPloddeill.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Origin  and  sense 
obscure :  the  radical  part  is  prob.  as  in  PLODDER  ', 
the  ending  perh.  =  F.  -aille  collective.]  ?  A 
company  or  band  of  thrashers  or  cndgellers. 
(Contemptuous.) 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vin.  4998  (Wemyss  MS.),  I  vow  to 
God  scho  beris  hir  weill  The  Scottis  wenche  with  hir 
ploddeill ;  For,  cum  I  airly,  cum  I  lait,  I  fynd  ay  Annes  at 
the  aait. 

t  Plodder  *.  Obs.  [Origin  and  sense  uncer- 
tain: perh.  f.  i6th  c.  Fr.  (and  mod.  Norm,  dial.) 
plauder  for  pelauder  '  to  thwack,  swindge,  be- 
labour, .cudgell  . .;  to  vse  roughly. .  handle  rudely" 
(Cotgr.).]  1 0ne  who  belabours  or  handles  roughly. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12862  Pilours  and  plodders,  piked  here 
goodes,  Kyld  of  pe  comyns,  &  myche  care  did.  a  1475 
Wyntoun's  Cron.  vn.  4998  (Royal  MS.),  I  vow  to  God  scho 
mais  grete  stere  The  Scottis  wenche  ploddere,  [Cf.  prec.] 

Plodder 2  (plp-dai).  [f.  PLOD  v.  +  -EK  1.] 
One  who  plods,  a.  Usually,  One  who  works  slowly 
and  laboriously ;  a  persevering  toiler,  a  drudge. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  86  Small  haue  continuall 
plodders  euer  wonne,  Saue  base  authoritie  from  others 
Bookes.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  312  Being  an  indefati- 
gable plodder  at  his  book  [he]  took  the  degree  of  M.  of  Arts. 
1760  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  05  r  13  Wealthy  plodders  were 
only  purveyors  for  men  of  spirit.  18508.  DOBELL  Roman 
v,  Shall  I.. Work  first  and  be  paid  after,  like  the  plodder  In 
yonder  field  ? 

b.  One  who  trudges  in  walking,  rare. 

183*  W.  STEPHENSON  Gateshead  Local  Poems  35  Old 
harmless.  .Deborah  Dick,  Thro'  thick  and  thin  a  Plodder. 

Hence  fPlo'dderly  adv.,  after  the  manner  of 
a  plodder  ;  laboriously,  clumsily. 

c  1605  BEAUMONT  (Sloajie  MS.  1709)  in  Athenxum  27  Jan. 
(1894)  115/1  Pronunciation  of  vile  speeches  in  vile  plotts.. 
in  the  most  rjlodderly  plotted  shew  of  Lady  Amity. 

Plo'dding,  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the 
verb  PLOD  ;  walking  heavily,  trudging ;  toiling  or 
striving  with  laborious  industry. 


PLONGE. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  305  Vniuersall  plodding 
poysons  vpThe  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries.     i&4sMiLTON 
Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  155  No  worthy  enterprise  can  be 
done  by  us  without  continuall  plodding  and  wearisomnes 
to  our  faint  and  sensitive  abilities.    1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator 
No.  24  (1822)  I.  190  Between  the  plodding  of  a  sexton  through 
a  Church-yard,  and  the  walk  of  a  Gray,  what  a  difference  \ 
1891  Athenxum  9  May  602/3  After  laborious   plodding 
through  page  after  page  of  the  letters. 

So  Plod-ploddingr,  designating  a  continuous 
thudding  sound. 

1881  BLACK  Sunrise  III.  iv.  74  They  had  by  this  time 
grown  quite  accustomed  to  the  plod  plodding  of  the  train. 

Plodding  (plp-dirj),///.  a.  [f.  PLOD  v.  +  -IKO*.] 
That  plods ;  walking  or  working  slowly  and  labori- 
ously ;  diligent  without  brilliancy ;  persevering. 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  37  Let  the 
indifferent    Reader  diuine  what  deepe    misterie   can    be 
placed  vnder  plodding  me'eter.    1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  H.  iii,  A  dull,  plodding  face,  still  looking  in  a  direct 
line.    1628  EARLE  Microcosm.  (Arb.)  72  A  Plodding  Student 
Is  a  kind  of  alchymist  or  Persecutor  of  Nature.     1686 
GOAD  Celest,  Bodies  H.  iv.  198  The  Pladding  Countryman 
overlooks  such  Vicissitudes  of  Nature.    1702  YALDEN  ^¥. sop 
at  Court  x.  iv,  A  solemn  plodding  Ass  that  graz'd  the  plain. 
1821  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  H.  xii.  (1860)  250  The  English 
are  considered  as  comparatively  a  slow  plodding  people. 

Hence  Plo-ddingly  adv.,  Plo'ddingness. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  13  For  his  hire  any  handy 
craft  man..wil  ploddingly  do  his  day  labor.  1880  GREEN 
Hist.  Eng.  People  IV.  ix.  i.  223  Grenville  was  ploddingly 
industrious.  1882  H.  E.  MERIVALE  Faucit  of  B.  I.  I.  xi.  185 
Out  of  the  dulness  and  the  ploddingness. 

Pledge  (pVc'5)>  v-  Chiefly  dial.  Also  pludge. 
[Onomatopoeic  ;  allied  to  PLOD,  but  with  expressive 
change  of  final  consonant ;  perh.  influenced  by 
plunge]  intr.  To  wade  or  walk  heavily  in  water, 
soft  ground,  or  anything  in  which  the  feet  sink. 

1825  BROCKETT  AT.  C.  Gloss.,  Plodge,  to  wade  through  water, 
to  plunge.  1855  ROBINSON  IVhitby  Gloss.,  To  Plodge,  to 
plunge  up  and  down  in  water  with  the  feet.  1863  ROBSON 
Bards  of  Tyne  27  To  see  the  folks  a'  duckin;..men  an' 
wives  together  pludg'd.  1885  Fortnt.  in  Waggonette  63 
What  work  to  pledge  through  it  [heather]  for  hour  after  hour  ! 

t  Plod-shoe.  Obs.  [f.  PLOD  v.  +  SHOE.]  A 
strong  clumsy  shoe,  in  which  one  walks  heavily. 

1697  VANBRUGK  md  Pt.  JLsop  iii.  151  Because  I  han't 
a  pair  of  plod  shoes,  and  a  dirty  shirt,  you  think  a  woman 
won't  venture  upon  me  for  a  husband.  1705  —  Confed.  i. 
ii.  64  How  like  a  dog  will  you  look,  with  a  pair  of  plod 
shoes,  your  hair  cropp'd.  .and  a  bandbox  under  your  arm. 

Plog(g,  plogh(e,  ploh,  obs.  ff.  PLOUGH. 

Plo;e,  plolie,  obs.  forms  of  PLAY  sb.  and  v. 

Ploimate  (p]0"'im<*t),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Plo'ima,  neut.  pi.  (C.  J.  Hudson,  1884)  (f.  Gr. 
TrXwi>os  fit  for  sailing,  seaworthy,  f.  jrAwfii/,  ir\(iv 
to  sail)  +  -ATE  2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Plo'ima, 
a  division  of  Rolifera  or  wheel-animalcules,  having 
no  foot,  and  progressing  only  by  swimming. 

Ploi'ter,  v.  dial.  [Akin  to  PLOUTER.]  intr.  To 
work  in  an  ineffective  way  ;  to  potter ;  to  dawdle. 

1848  DE  QUINCEY  Sortilege  «r  Astral.  Wks.  7858  IX.  269 
She  shifted  her  hand,  and  '  ploitered '  amongst  the  papers 
for  full  five  minutes.  1895  IAN  MACLAREN  Brier  Busk  vn. 
i  What  are  ye  ploiterin'  aboot  here  for  ? 

Plok(ke,  Plom,  Plomage,  obs.  forms  of 
PLUCK,  PLUM,  PLUMAGE. 

tPlomayle.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  plumail 
(Monstrelet  Chron.  14 . . )  a  plume ;  cf.  ~L.pIumalis 
feathered.]  Plumage. 

'  1399  LANGL.  Kick.  Redeles  n.  32  pey  plucked  the  plomayle 
ffrom  be  pore  skynnes. 

Plombe,PIomtaette,obs.ff.  PLUMB,  PLUMMET. 

||  Ploiubgomme  (plongom).  Min.  [F.,  lit. 
gummy  lead,  f.  plomb  lead  H-  gomme  gum.]  = 
PLUMBOGUMMITE. 

1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  746  Plomt-gomme.  This  lead  ore . . 
is  ofa  dirty  brownish  or  orange-yellow.  1866  WATTS  Did. 
Chem.  IV.  685  Plomogomme,  syn.  with  Plumboresimte. 
1868  DANA  Mm.  (ed.  s)  577  S.  Tennant  (who  died  in  1815)  is 
said  to  have  first  analyzed  plombgomme  and  made  it  a 
combination  of  oxyd  of  lead,  alumina,  and  water. 

Plombierite  (pV'mbiereit).  Min.  [f.  Plom- 
bieres, France :  see  -ITS  1  2  b.]  (See  quots.) 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  685  Plombierite,  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  calcium,  .formed  by  the  action  of  a  hot  mineral 
spring  at  Plombieres  on  an  old  Roman  mortar.  1868  DANA 
Min.  (ed.  5)  802  Plombierite, . .  a  gelatinous  substance,  which 
hardens  in  the  open  air,  formed  from  the  thermal  waters  of 
Plombieres. 

Plome,  Plomet(e,  -ette,  -it,  Plomp,  obs. 
forms  of  PLUM,  PLUME,  PLUMBET,  PLUMMET,  PLUMP. 

t  Plone.  Obs.  rare—1.  App.  an  alteration  of  an 
orig.  plane,  PLANE  sb.1 

(Plum  has  been  suggested,  but  appears  to  be  formally 
impossible.) 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  liii.  70  pe  palme  and 

e  poplere,  be  pirie,  f  e  plone  [rimes  lone,  lone,  for  ortg. 

ine,  lane],  pe  lunipere  ientel,  lonyng  bi-twene. 

Plong,  plonge,  obs.  forms  of  PLUNGE. 

Plonge  (pVnds),  sb.  Fortif.  [After  ?. plough] 
'  The  superior  slope  given  to  the  parapet '  (Stoc- 
queler  Milit.  Encycl.  1853);  =  PLUNGE  sb.  6. 

t  Plonge  (pVnds),  v.  Obs.  [var.  of  PLUNGE.] 
trans.  To  cleanse  (an  open  drain  or  sewer)  by 
stirring  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  so  that  the 
outward  flow  may  carry  it  off. 
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PLOP. 

1851  MAYHEW  Latnt.  Labour  (1861)  II.  425/1.  Ibid.  427/1 
'  When  we  go  plonging  ',  one  man  said,  '  we  has  long  pelts 
with  a  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  them,  and  we  stirs  up 
the  mud . .  while  the  tide's  a  going  down  . .  and  lets  out  the 
water,  mud,  and  all,  into  the  Thames '. 

Plongeon,  variant  of  PLUNOEON,  Oh. 
Plonket,  Plonte,  obs.  forms  of  PLUN  KET,  PLANT. 
Ploo,  obs.  form  of  PLOUGH. 
Plook,  Plooky,  etc. :  see  PLOUK,  PLOUKY. 
Flop  (p'pp)>  **•  an<l  od>>'   [lichoic  :  cf.  PLUMP.] 

A.  sb.   The  sound  made  by  a  smooth  object 
dropping  into  water  without  splashing,  by  water 
falling  in  a  small  mass,  or  by  bursting  bubbles  in 
boiling  liquid ;  the  act  of  falling  with  this  sound. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  ix,  We  tugged  at  the  sable 
heroine,  and  first  one  leg  came  home  out  of  the  tenacious 
clay,  with  a  plop.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  212  The 
plop  plop  of  the  little  mud  pools.  1886  G.  ALLEN  Lift 
Dtiru'in  i.  9  The  wave  of  thought  and  feeling. .stirred  on 
the  unruffled  pond  of  eighteenth  century  opinion  by  the 
startling  plop  of  Buffon's  little  pebble.  1891  LOWNDES 
Camping  Sk.  85  We  threw  tiny  stones  into  the  water,  at  the 
quick  plop  of  which  the  angler  would  hurry  to  the  spot. 

B.  adv.  or  int.  With  a  plop. 

1844  THACKERAY  IVand.  Fat  Contrib.  ii,  She  advances 
backwards  towards  the  coming  wave,  and  as  it  reaches  her 
— plop !  she  sits  down  in  it.  1863  KINCSLEY  Water-Bab. 
iii,  A  few  great  drops  of  rain  fell  plop  into  the  water. 

Flop  (p'?P)>  *>•  [Echoic  :  cf.  prec.,  and  PLUMP 
v.]  intr.  To  fall  with  or  as  with  a  plop ;  to  drop 
flat  into  or  upon ;  to  plump,  flop.  To  plop  up  :  To 
rise  with  a  plop,  as  a  bubble,  etc.  Also  trans, 
in  causative  sense. 

1811  CLASH  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  16  The  brook,  which  I  have 
.. watch 'd  with  joy  till  bursting  off  it  plopt  In  running 
gushes  of  wild  murmuring  groans.  1839  THACKERAY  Cathe- 
rine vii,  An  apple  plops  on  your  nose,  and  makes  you  a 
world's  wonder  and  glory.  1897  KIPLING  Captains  Coura- 
geous iii,  The  released  lead  plopped  into  the  sea  far  ahead. 

Hence  Plcrpping  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1827  CLARE  Skeph.  Col.  84  The  plopping  gun's  sharp, 
momentary  shock.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  S.  Brown's  Bunyip, 
etc.  218  Ploppingsand  splashingsas  of  many  small  swimmers. 
189^  Blackiv.  Mag.  Nov.  589/2  The  plopping  of  the  waves 
against  the  wall. 

t  Plo-rabund,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L.  type 
*plorabund-us,  {.  plorare  to  weep.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  PlorabitniUi  one  that  weepeth  much. 

Ploratiou  (plor/'-Jan).  rare,  [ad  L.  plora- 
tiOn-em,  n.  of  action  from  plorare  to  weep.] 
Weeping.  So  Plo-ratory  a.,  weeping,  mournful. 

i8a8  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  596  Philanthropists  ..  pour 
out  their  plorations  on  the  fate  of  'Afric's  swarthy  sons'. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  982  The  shedding  of  tears;  plora- 
tion.  1831  Crayons  fr.  the  Commons  48  In  dismal  doleful 
ploratory  strain  He  explicates  th'  amount  of  loss  and  gain. 

•fr  Plore,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  In  5  plowre.  [ad. 
L.  plorare,  F.  pleurer.]  intr.  To  weep,  wail. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  405/2  Plowryn,  or  wepyn, ploro,Jieo. 
Ibid.,  Plowrynge,  or  wepynge,/&n7/«j. 

Plosh,  dial,  form  of  PLASH  sb.1 

Flot  (plpt),  sb.  Also  5-7  plotte,  6-7  plott. 
[Appears  in  late  OE.  (see  sense  2),  if  indeed  the 
single  instance  belongs  to  this  word,  and  then  not 
till  late  I4th  c. ;  in  senses  3-7  not  before  i6th  c. 
Origin  unknown.  See  also  the  collateral  form  flat 
(PLAT  rf.3),  which  arose  in  the  iGthc.,  and  was 
for  two  centuries  or  more  common  in  all  senses 
exc.  I  and  7.  Senses  3-6  are  found  earlier  in  flat. 
For  the  relations  between  the  two,  see  PLAT  sb.* 
As  to  sense  7  see  the  note  under  branch  III.] 

I.  fl.  A  small  portion  of  any  surface  (e.g.  of  the 
skin, a  garment) differing  in  character  or  aspect  from 
the  rest  of  the  surface ;  a  patch,  spot,  mark.  06s. 

1377  LANCU  P.  PI.  B.  xui.  375-6  He  hadde  a  cote  of 
crystendome.  .Ac  it  was  moled  in  many  places  with  many 
sondri  plottes,  Of  pruyde  here  a  plotte,  and  bere  a  plotte  of 
vnboxoiue  speche.  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  405/1  Plecke,  or 
plotte,  f.irauHcula.  Ibid.,  Plot,  idem  quod  pick.  1583 
LYLY  Kfist.  in  T.  Watson  Centurie  of  Loue  (Arb.)  29,  I 
could  finde  nothing  but.. loose  stringes,  where  I  tyed  hard 
knots :  and  a  table  of  steele,  where  I  framed  a  plot  of  wax. 
1598  HAKLVYT  Voy.  \.  98  The  men  shaue  aplot  four  square 
vpon  the  crownes  of  their  heads.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  325  The  horse  will  be.. full  of  scabs  and  raw 
plots  about  the  neck.  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2143/4  A  daple 
gray  Mare,. .a  Plott  chafed  upon  the  side  of  her  Cheek. 
1811-34  Coo,Cs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  490  Very  minute 
pustules,  forming  circular  plots  of  a  brown,  or  reddish  hue. 

2.  An  area  or  piece  (of  small  or  moderate  size) 
of  ground,  or  of  what  grows  or  lies  upon  it ;  esp. 
one  used  for  some  special  purpose,  indicated  by  the 
context ;  a  patch,  spot.  Cf.  PLAT  rf.3  i. 

?auoo  (Charm)  in  Liebermann  Gesetze  der  Angels.  400 
Ic  ajman  wylle  to  agenre  ajhte  5iet  Salt  ic  h;cbbe  &  naefre 

l(e  mjyntan  ne  plot  ne  ploh,  ne  turf  ne  toft,  ne  furh  ne 
lotrnzl,  ne  land  ne  laese.  1463  in  MJHII.  4.  Housek. 
K.rp.  (Roxb.)  461  An  acre  of  medew  in  a  noder  plotte.  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  xxxvi.  125  We  requyre  onely..a  lityll 
plotte  of  grounde  where  we  maye  dwelle  in  peas.  a.  1500 
Flower  f,  Lea/ \\K\\,  And  why  that  some  did  reverence 
to  the  tree,  And  some  unto  the  plot  of  floures  fair  ?  1573 
TOUn  Husb.  (I878)  213  In  Cambridge  then,  I  found  agen, 
a  resting  plot.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  3  This  greene 
plot  shall  be  our  stage.  1598  KLORIO  Ital.  Diet.  Ep.  Bed.  2 
at  pleasure  in  a  plot  of  simples.  1614  MIDDLETON 
Game  at  Cftfss  in.  i.  127  Poor  countrymen  have  but  one 
plot  To  keep  a  cow  on.  1660  Season.  Exhort,  ao  Youth, 
who  are  the  seed  plot  of  future  woe  or  weal.  1669  STURHV 
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Mariner  s  Mag.  \.  u.  3*  We  call  any  plain  Superficies, 
whose  Sides  are  unequal  . .  a  Plot,  as  of  a  Field,  Wood, 
Park..,  and  the  like.  i?t*  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  vii.  146 
The  little  plots,  which  the  several  families  possess,  and  cult!-  i 
vate.  iSao  W.  IRVING  Sketch.  Bk.,  Rural  Life  Eng.  §  9 
The  trim  hedge,  the  grass  plot  before  the  door.  1891  Law 
Rep.  Weekly  Notes  82/2  A  land  company,  .afterwards  sold 
the  adjoining  land  in  building  plots. 

tb.  The  place  on  which  a  building,  town,  city, 
etc.  is  situated ;  site,  situation.  Obs. 

1548  W.  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot.  A  iij  b,  The  plot  of  this 
Castell  standeth  so  naturally  strong.    1551  ROBINSON  More'i    '• 
Utop.  n.  i.  (1895)  119  Cities  ..  in  all  poyntcs  fashioned  a    : 
lyke,  as   farfurth    as  the   place  or  plotte  suffereth.     1587 
FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1549/1  He  likewise  began 
..the  strengthening  of  Athelon  with  gates  and  other  forti- 
fications, the  foundation  and  plot  of  the  bridge  of  Caterlagh. 
«6pi  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  114  They  who  founded  it.  .were  so    ' 
blind  as  that  they  could  not  choose  it  for  the  plot  of  Cbalcedon . 
1603  T.  M.  Progr.  to  London  of  Jos.  I  C  iij,  He  bestowed 
this  day  in  surueying  of  the  plots  and  fortifications  [of 
Berwick]. 

II.  In  the  following  senses  plat  occurs  earlier ; 
see  PLAT  sb^ 

3.  A  ground-plan  of  a  building,  city,  field,  farm, 
or  any  area  or  part  of  the  earth  s  surface ;  a  map, 
a  chart:  =  PLAtsfr.'-i  2.  Obs,  or  arch,  exc.  in  U.S. 

1551  RECORDE   Pathw.  Knowl,    u.    Pref.,  To  drawe  the 
plotte  of  any  countreie  that  you  shall  come  in,  as  iustely 
as  maie  be.      1579-80  NOKTH  Plutarch  (1676)  439  Han- 
nibal ..drew  a  plot  of  a  City.,  and  caused  it  to  be  built 
and  inhabited.      16*8  DIGBY  Voy.  A/edit.  (1868)  50  Our 
English  plottes  are  verie  ill   made,  and   the   land  wrong    '• 
drawne  where  wee  haue  litle  trade,    1669 STUKMV  Mariners    , 
Mag.  v.  ii.  ii  How  to  take  the  Plott  of  a  Field  at  one 
Station.     1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Prick  a  Plot  (among  Sailers),  is    , 
..to  make  a  small  Prick  in  the  Plot  or  Chart  in  that  Lati- 
tude and  Longitude,  where  the  Ship  is  suppos'd  to  be  at    ; 
that  time.     1775  JOHNSON  West.  Islands  Wks.  X,  339  The 
ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin.  ..Its  whole  plot  is  easily 
traced.    1881  Scribner's  Mag.  Apr.  835  It  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  plot  of  the  place. 

tb.  fig.  The  type  or  representation  of  some-  ; 
thing,  Obs.  raft. 

1597  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  Solomon  ii.  24  Blotted  by  him  that 
is  the  plot  of  evil,  Undone,  corrupted,  vanquish'd  by  the 
devil. 

f4.  fig.  A  sketch  or  outline  of  a  literary  work.  ] 
Cf.  PLAT  sb*  3.  Obs. 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot.  Pref.  D  ij  b,  Least  I  mai  ] 
woorthely  be  doubted  by  the  plot  of  my  Prologe,  to  haue  ! 
made  the  foorme  of  my  booke  lyke  the  proportion  of  sainct 
Peters  man,  I  will  here  leaue  of  further  proces  of  Preface. 
1554  LD.  DARN  LEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ii.  II.  249  It 
haith  pleased  your  moste  excellence  Maiestie  hut  lie  to  accepte 
a  little  Plots  of  my  simple  penning,  which  I  termed  I'topia 
Nova.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  it.  Ded.  §  15  Such  a  plotte 
made  and  recorded  to  memoriej  may.,  minister  light  to 
any  publique  designation,  a  1626  MIDDLETON  Women 
Beware  Women  v.  i.  170  Why,  sure,  this  plot's  drawn  false ; 
here's  no  such  thing. 

tb.  ?  A  device,  a  design.  Obs.  rare. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  ff  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  60  Hee.. 
makes  six  plots  of  set  faces,  before  he  speakes  one  wise 
word. 

t  5.  A  plan  or  scheme  for  the  constitution  or 
accomplishment  of  anything;  a  purpose,  device, 
design,  scheme :  =  PLAT  sb.'&  4.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  7). 

1587   FLEMING  Contn.  Holinsjied  III.  1397/1   That  the    , 
kalendar  once  reformed  according  to  this  plot,  need  neuer    ' 
hereafter  either  to  be  altered  or  amended.    1596  SPENSER    I 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  609/1  There  have  beene  divers    • 
good  plottes  devised,  and  wise  counsells  cast  alleready  about 
reformation  of  that  realme.    1607  T.  SPARKE  Brotherly  Per-    ' 
suasion  B  ij,  I  neuer  yet  could  bee  brought,  .to  thinke  that 
forme  and  plot  of  Church  gouernment  so  much  admired  and    ' 
magnified  as  the  perpetuall  and  onely  fit  gouernment  for 
Christes  Church,  .fitting  for  such  a  Monarchye  as  this  is.    i 
a  165*  J.  SMITH  Sel,  Disc.  vii.  310  This  is  the  great  design    j 
and  plot  of  the  gospel.     1678  CUDWORTH  /nteli.  Syst.  i.  iv,    ! 
269  A  design  or  policy  of  the  Devil.. to  counter-work  God 
Almighty  in  the  plot  of  Christianity. 

6.  The  plan  or  scheme  of  any  literary  crea- 
tion, as  a  play,  poem,  or  work  of  prose  fiction. 
Cf.  PL  AT  ^.3  5. 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  78  Th 'other  [Comedy]  for  the  Gentle- 
men oth'  Pit,  Like  to  themselves  all  Spirit,  Fancy,  Wit  In 
which  plots  should  be  subtile  as  a  Flame.  1677  W.  HUGHES 
Man  of  Sin  i\\.  iii.  6a  The  Plots  of  the  best  Poets  may 
sometimes  have  a  hole  pick'd  in  them.  1731  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  vi.  §  16  To  censure  the  plot  of  a  play.  1759 
GOLDSM.  Misc.  Wk$.(?&yj)  III.  495  The  whole  plot  of  these 
five  cantos  is  no  more  than  a  young  lady  happening  to  prick 
her  finger  with  a  needle.  1851  LEWIS  Meth.  Reason. 
Politics  v.  §  5.  1 18  In  every  narrative,  there  U  a  certain 
connexion  of  events . .  which,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  is  called  a 
plot.  1878  GLADSTONE  Print.  Homer  ii.  28  In  the  plot  of  the 
Odyssey,  symmetry  is  obvious  at  first  sight :  in  the  plot  of 
the  Iliad,  it  has  to  be  sought  out. 

III.  Probably  influenced  by  COMPLOT. 
\Cowplot  was  used  in  Fr.  from  the  i4thc.,  and  occurs  in 

Eng.  c  1575.     It  might  be  even  more  correct  to  view  plot  in 
this  sense  as  short  for  comflot  under  the  influence  of  the 
sense  '  plan,  scheme,  or  device  *,  already  present  in  5.    The 
usage  probably  became  widely  known  in  connexion  with    | 
the  *  Gunpowder  Plot'.] 

7.  A  plan  or  project,  secretly  contrived  by  one   \ 
or   more    persons,   to   accomplish    some   wicked,   j 
criminal,  or  illegal  purpose ;  a  conspiracy ;  also  in   ] 
later  use,  humorously  for  a  sly  plan,  an  innocent 
scheme. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  32  Plots  haue  I  laide,  Indue-  | 
lions  dangerous,.  .To  set  my  Brother  Clarence  and  the  King  j 
In  deadly  hate.  1617  VICARS  (title)  Mischeefes  Mysterie  :  or, 
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Treasons  Master-peece,  The  Powder-plot.  Inuented  by 
hellish  Malice,  a  1634  CHAPMAN  Alphonsusv.  iv.  He  only 
knew  All  Plotts,and  complots  of  his  villanie.  1681  DRYDEN 
Abs.  ff  Achit.  83  Plots,  true  or  false,  are  necessary  thing* 
To  raise  up  commonwealths,  and  ruin  kings.  1683  EVELYN 
Diary  16  June,  The  Popish  Plot  also.,  began  now  sensibly  to 
dwindle,  thro'  the  folly,  knavery,  impudence,  and  giddiness 
of  Gates.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  f,m.  Wks.  1813  ¥.336  The 
author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon. 1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxx.  127  They  could  not . . 
have  suspected  the  plots  which  were  laid  for  their  destruc- 
tion. 1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  267  There  were  two 
plots.  .The  object  of  the  great  Whig  plot  was  to  raise  the 
nation  in  arms  against  the  government.  The  lesser  plot, 
commonly  called  the  Rye  House  plot,,  .bad  for  its  object  the 
assassination  of  the  king  and  of  the  heir  presumptive. 

J  V.  8.  off  rib.  and  Comb.\  in  sense  2,  as  plot- 
holder  t  -place  ;  plot-divided  a.,  divided  into  plots ; 
in  sense  6,  as  plot- building^  -construction  ;  in  sense 
7,  as  plot-caster^  -mad  (see  MAD  a.  40),  -master, 
-monger,  -night,  -weaver  \  plot- proof  a.t  proof 
against  plots. 

1901  Scribner's  Mag.  XXIX.  505/2  The  fault  [found]  with 
the  average  successful  American  novel  U  that  its  workman- 
ship is  inferior;  inferior  to  its  *plot-building  and  invention. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  4  The  first  *plotcasters 
of  their  innocent  brethrens  ruines.  1612  T.  JAMES  Jesuits' 
Down/.  62  [He]  then  tooke  vpon  him  with  his  lesuiticall 
Plotcasters,  to  be  an  Actor,  an  orator  or  a  broker.  1885 
H.  O.  FORBES  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Arckip.  170  Rice,  which 
they  grew.. on  the  wet  system,  in  *plot-divided  terraces. 
1881  Philad.  Press  B  June  2  The  *plotholders  in  the  Easton 
Cemetery  held  their  annual  meeting  Monday  night.  1867 
G.  MEREDITH  Vittoria  xxx  vii.  III.  83  She  saw  that  he  was 
*plot-mad,  and  she  set  him  at  work  on  a  stupendous  plot .  161 1 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt,  Brit.  ix.  xiv.  (1623)  771  The  chicfe  *plot- 
masterj  the  Earle.  1731  AMHERST  Terra  fit.  No.  u  (1754) 
56  He  is  no  *  plot- monger,  as  a  less  conjurer  than  you . .  might 
have  easily  seen.  1818  Edin.  Rev.  XXX.  175  Deluded  by 
the  fabrications  of  our  plot-mongers.  1900  N.  fy  Q.  9th  Ser. 
VI.  509/1  Light-coloured  'parkin'  or  "plot-night1  (Guy 
Fawkes)  treacle  or  gingerbread  made  of  ordinary  household 
flour.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  xxxi.  (1614)  61/1  The 
Grey  Friars,  .whose  suppression  hath  suppressed  the  "plot- 
place  of  his  grave.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint,  T.  11.  iii.  6  The 
harlot-King  Is  quite  beyond  mine  Arme,  out  of  the  blanke 
And  leuell  of  my  braine  :  *plot-proofe.  1897  Dublin  Rev. 
Apr.  303  The  most  successful.. of  all  these  "plot-weavers 
was. .the  Secretary  Cecil. 

Plot  (pVt),  */.i     [f.  PLOT  j*.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  plan,  map,  or  diagram  of 
(an  existing  object,  as  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, a  building,  etc.);  to  draw  to  scale;  to  lay 
down  on  a  map  (as  the  position  of  a  place,  a  ship's 
course);   to  represent  by  a  plan  or  diagram  (the 
course  or  result  of  any  action  or  process).     Also 
with  down.     Alsoyf^1. 

1390  GREENE  Francescos  Fortunes  To  Rdrs.,  Wks. 
(Grosart)  VIII.  118  You  may  see  plotted  downe  many 
passions  full  of  repentant  sorrowes.  i6os  CAREW  Cornwall 
To  Rdr.,  Reckon  therefore  ..  that  this  treatise  plotteth 
downe  Cornwall,  as  it  now  standeth.  i669STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  v.  iv.  16  How  to  Plot  a  Field  by  the  Rule  before- 
going.  1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Surveying ^  All  closes,  or 
parcels  of  land,  are  either  such  as  need  not  be  plotted  for 
finding  their  true  measure . .  or  such  as  cannot  be  conveniently 
measured  without  plotting  or  protraction.  1859  BACHE 
Discuss.  Magn.  fy  Mettorol.  Ooserv.  i.  18  If  we  plot  the 
disturbance  curve  on  the  same  scale.  1860  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  VII.  236  The  Commander,  .had  so  plotted  the  rock 
upon  his  chart.  1880  W.  C.  ROBERTS  Introd.  Metallurgy 
34  The  results,  tabulated  or  plotted  into  curves  ..  form 
permanent  records  of  the  greatest  value.  1883  Century 
Mag.  Oct.  944/1  Plotting  down  this  pjosition  on  the  chart,  it 
appeared  that  Cape  Rivers,  on  the  island  of  Celebes,  was 
the  nearest  land,  bearing  S.  by  E.  125  miles. 
b.  To  make  or  draw  by  plotting,  rare. 

1886  H.  S.  BROWN  Autooiog.  vii.  (1887)  30  They  were  busy 
plotting  their  maps. 

2.  To  make  a  plan  of  (something  to  be  laid  out, 
constructed,  or  made,  as  a  city,  fortress,  garden, 
railway).    Also  with  out. 

1588  SPENSER  I'irg.  Gnat  652  He  gins  to  fashion  forth  a 
place ;   And  squaring  it  in  compasse  well  beseene,  There 
plotteth  out  a  tombe  by  measured  space.     1590  GREENE 
Royal  Exchange  Ep.  Ded.,  Our  Cittie  of  London . .  plotted 
and  erected  by  Brute.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv,  Itnpr,  (1653) 
155  When  thou  wouldest  plot  out  thy  Land  thou  designest 
to  plant.    1887  LOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dram.  (1892)  40  His 
tragedy  of  '  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage  ',   is  also   regularly 
plotted  out.    1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  486  Unless  the 
Hne  of  the  smaller  curvature  be  plotted  out. 

b.  To  lay  out  (land)  in  plots. 
1889  C.  D.  WARNER  Stud.  South  4-  West  xv.  384  There  b 
not  level  ground  for  a  large  city,  but  what  there  is  is  plotted 
out  for  sale. 

3.  To  plan,  contrive,  or  devise  (something  to  be 
carried  out  or  accomplished) ;    to  lay  plans  for. 
Now  always  in  evil  sense. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.   117  Who 
Ustning  not  a  little  to  this  counsaile,  that  was  neuer  plotted 
for  his  aduantage.    1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  10  He 
had  first  plotted  a  warre  against  the  Indians.     1631  GOUGE 
God1  s  Arrows  HI.  f  94.  360  They,  .plotted  the  . .  mercilesse, 
devilish,  and  damnable  gunpowder-treason.      1638   ROCSE 
Heav.  Univ.  x.  (1702)  150  Then  do  not  think  it  safe  to  rob 
God  of  His  Glory  which  he  hath  thus  plotted   and   con- 
trived.    171*  STEELE  Spect.  No.  263  r  i  The  good  Man  and 
Woman,  .who  used  to  sit  and  plot  the  Welfare  of  »  tMr 
Children.     1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  83  Therefore,  I 
plot  his  destruction  with  my  wit  and  reason,  hke  as  ft' 
plotted  with  his  cunning  and  perfidy.     x868  E.  KOWATOI 
Ralegh  I.  xx.  451  A  . .  protestation  that  whatsoever  he  had 
foolishly  plotted,  he  had  never  plotted  treason. 
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b.  With  infinitive  or  clause. 
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1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  v.  38  The  subtill  Traytor  This 
day  had  plotted  .  .  To  murther  me.  1601  B.  JONSON  hv. 
Man  in  Hum.  (Qo.)  n.  ii.  3  My  labouring  spirit  ..  can 
embrace  no  rest  Till  it  hath  plotted  by  aduise  and  skill 
How  to  reduce  him  from  affected  will  To  reasons  manage. 
1671  Charente's  Let.  Customs  28  They  plotted  to  go  in  the 
day  time  and  build  them  a  Hutt.  1762  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue  s 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  I.  vi.  137  Had  he  plotted  to  dethrone  a 
princess  who  had  delivered  him  from  a  prison  and  offered  him 
a  throne.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  1.  91  And  plot  with  thee  to 
destroy  him. 

4.  Mr.  To  form  a  plan,  device,  or  plot  (in 
modern  use,  always  for  some  evil,  reprehensible, 
or  hostile  end)  ;  to  scheme,  lay  plans,  contrive, 
conspire.  To  plot  it,  to  do  the  plotting. 

1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaine  Mans  Plough  i  Wei  he 
beginneth  and  soundly  he  plotteth,  who  ..beholdeth  his  face. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xxxvii.  12  The  wicked  plotteth  against  the 
iust.  a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  Pref.  18  For 
the  Quakers,  so  called,  have  not  plotted  against  the  govern- 
ment. 1870  BRYANT  Iliad  i.  I.  29  Oh  crafty  one,  with 
whom,  among  the  gods,  Plottest  thou  now?  1897  RHOS- 
COMYL  White  Rose  Anio  206  We've  had  about  enough  of 
your  plots  :  I'll  plot  it  from  now  on. 

1  5.  trans.  To  devise  the  plot  or  story  of  (a  literary 
work).  Obs. 

1598  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  196  Hee 
subscribing  to  me  in  anie  thing  but  plotting  Plaies,  wherein 
he  was  his  crafts  master,  c  1650  DESHAM  On  T.  Killigrew's 
Ket.  fr.  Venice  ii,  Having  plotted  and  penned  Six  plays. 

Plot  (pl?t),  v?  [ad.  F.  peloter  (pslote,  plot<:) 
to  form  into  a  ball  (pelote)  :  see  PELLET  *,  and  cf. 
PLATOON.]  To  solidify  (soap  paste)  by  pressure  in  a 
mortar  (pelotettse).  Hence  Plo'tting  vbl.  sb.  ;  Plot- 
ting-maehine,  a  machine  for  solidifying  soap. 

1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Soap  $  Candles  vii.  200  The  soap 
is  ready  for  the  final  operation,  known  as  '  plotting  '  (from 
the  French,  felotage),  in  which  the  paste  is  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure..  to  form  it  into  cakes,  or  ..  bars.  ..  Such 
a  machine  ..  will  'plot'  200  Ib.  at  each  operation. 

t  Plot,  z>.3  Obs.  Erron.  form  ot  PLOD  v. 

1621  S.  WARD  Happiness  of  Practice  15  If  the  gaine  of 
practice  did  not  sweeten  it,  few  would  plot  vpon  Ployden. 

Plot,  v*,  variant  of  PLOTE  v. 

t  Plotch.  Obs.  Also  6  ploche.  [Origin  un- 
certain ;  possibly  related  to  BLOTCH,  which  is  later. 
Cf.  also  PLOT  sb.  i.]  A  botch  or  blotch  ;  in  quots. 
applied  to  the  spots  of  leprosy. 

1548  UDALL  Erasni.  Par.  Luke  v.  55  Abhorred  &  lothed  of 
all  men  for  the  foule  ploches  of  the  leprie.  1612  tr.  Benvc- 
nuto's  Passenger  I.  i.  69  A  person.,  who  stood  at  the  Temple 
gate  demanding  of  almes,  with  certaine  counterfait  plotches 
of  a  leaper  [Ital.  con  macchie  artificiate  di  lepra]. 

tPlotcock.  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  a  perversion  of 
Pluto,  in  accordance  with  some  popular  etymology.] 
Pluto  ;  in  later  popular  use,  the  devil. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  260 
Thair  was  a  cry  hard  at  the  marcat  crose  of  Edinburgh  at 
the  houre  of  midnight,  .nameit  and  callit  be  the  proclamer 
thairof  the  sowmondis  of  Plotcok,  quhilk  desyrit  all  men  to 
compeir  .  .withtin  the  space  of  xl.  dayis  befoir  his  maister. 
c  1587  MONTGOMERY  Sonn.  xxi,  The  tym  sail  come  vhen  5e 
sail  be  accusit,  And  syn  comrjeld  at  Plotcok  to  appeir. 
1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  II.  ii,  And  seven  times  does  her 
prayers  backwards  pray,  Till  Plotcock  comes  with  lumps  of 
Lapland  clay,  Mixt  with  the  venomof  black  taidsand  snakes. 

Plote,  plot  (plfft),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  ploat,  plooat,  plout,  plott,  etc.  :  see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet,  [Origin  uncertain.  In  S.  E.  Sc.  and 
north.  Eng.  the  o  is  long,  as  in  mote.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  scald,  to  parboil  ;  to  plunge  into 
boiling  water. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  Ded.  vii,  E'en  while  the  tea's 
filled  reeking  round,  Rather  than  plot  a  tender  tongue, 
Treat  [etc.].  1824  MACTACGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Plotted, 
boiled,  or  ratherly  plunged  in  boiling  water.  1829  BROCKETT 
N,  C.  Gloss.,  To  plote  a  pig  is  to  pour  scalding  water  upon 
it,  which  causes  the  hair  to  come  off.  1882  J.  WALKER  jfaunt 
to  A  uld  Reekie  223  The  water  scaudin'  hot  To  plot  thy  skin. 

2.  To  scorch,  burn. 

1785  W.  FORBES  Dominie  Depos'd  4,  I  never  sooner  siller 
got,  But  a'  my  pouches  it  wou'd  plot,  And  scorch  them  sair, 
it  was  sae  hot.  1814  W.  NICHOLSON  To  Tobacco  xvii,  Let 
Welchmen  plot  an'  toast  their  cheese.  1881  PAUL  Aberdeen. 
68  I'm  like  to  be  plotted  wi'  heat. 

Plote,  Plotform  :  see  FLOAT,  PLATFOKM. 

Flotfnl  (pl^tful),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  PLOT  sb.  + 
-PUL.]  Full  of  plots  ;  scheming. 

1732  FIELDING  Cov.  Card.  Trag.  i.  i,  Not  so  the  states- 
man scrubs  his  plotlul  head  . 

Flotinian  (plotrnian),  a.  [f.  L.  Plolinus,  a. 
Gr.  IL\amVo!,  proper  name.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Plotinus  (A.D.  c  204-270),  the  most  noted  philo- 
sopher of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  the  doctrines 
of  which  he  taught  at  Rome.  So  Ploti'nic, 
Ploti'iiical  adjs.,  in  same  sense;  Plo'tinism,  the 
system  or  teaching  of  Plotinus  ;  Flo'tinist,  a  fol- 
lower of  Plotinus;  Plotinize  v.  intr.,  to  imitate, 
or  philosophize  in  the  manner  of,  Plotinus. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Sysl,  4  It  must  needs  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  those  two  General  Heads  in  the  Plotinical 
Distribution  last  mentioned.  Ibid.  152  Which  Plotinick 
Doctrine,  may  well  pass  for  a  Commentary  upon  Empe- 
docles.  1864  WEBSTER,  Plotinist.  1879  McCuNTOCK  & 
STRONG  Encycl.  Kibl.  Lit.  VIII.  296/2  Creuzer  condenses  his 
summary  of  the  Plotinian  doctrine  into  three  theses.  1882-3 
Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmul.  II.  1854  They  Plotinized 
even  more  than  they  Platonized  in  their  religious  philo- 
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sophy.  1906  W.  M.  MACINTVRE  in  Expositor  Feb.  162 
According  to  the  Plotinist,  mental  prayer,  .has  this  office 
committed  to  it,  to  elevate  the  sense-life  into  the  life  of 
reason. 

Plotless  (plp'tles),  a.  [f.  PLOT  si.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  plot  or  story ;  having  no  plot. 

1704  Faction.  Displ.  x,  Van's  Bawdy,  Plotless  Plays  were 
once  our  Boast.  1882  Standard  25  Mar.  5  The  curious 
plotless  story  called  '  Kavanagh  '. 

Hence  Plo'tlessness. 

1823  J.  LACY  in  Land.  Mag.  Dec.  648/1  The  plotlessness 
.  .of  modern  plays. 

t  PlO'tmeal,  adv.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  PLOT  sb.  I 
+  -MEAL.]  A  piece  at  a  time,  piece  by  piece. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Pritic.  2053  [Aristotle's]  booke 
of  governaunce  Of  which,  and  eek  of  Gyles  of  regyment 
Of  princes,  plotmel  thynke  I  to  translate. 

fPlo-tment.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PLOT  vl  + 
•MENT.]  ?An  allotment,  apportionment. 

1634-5  Stal.  Irel.  (1765)  1 1.  169  All  which  the  poore  people 
dare  not  deny  them.. and  therefore.. doe  make  cuts,  levies 
and  plotments  upon  themselves  to  pay  them. 

Plott,  obs.  f.  PLOT  ;  var.  PLAT  sb*  (sense  4). 
Plotted  (p'p'ted),  ppl.  a.     [f.  PLOT  z>.l  +  -ED  1.  ] 

1.  Planned,  premeditated,  pre-arranged  by  a  plot. 

1607  BP.  HALL  Ps.  vii,  Back  to  his  own  head  shall  re- 
bound His  plotted  mischiefe.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's 
Argents  v.  vii.  351  With  wondrous  confidence.. he  begun 
his  plotted  Tale,  ft  1701  SEDLEY  Tyrant  of  Crete  iv.  lit, 
By  miracle  I  scap'd  thy  plotted  Mischiefs.  1899  MACKAIL 
Life  Morris  I.  171  They  [Greeks]  slip  out  of  the  [Trojan] 
horse,  and  take  their  plotted  ways. 

2.  Laid  down  or  delineated  on  or  in  a  plan  or 
chart. 

1612  SELDEN  Ilhistr.  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  yi.  98  Plow- 
shares for  describing  the  content  of  plotted  Cities.  1895-6 
Cal.  Univ.  Nebraska  134  A  plotted  chart  of  measurements 
is  furnished  to  each  student  desiring  it,  at  the  cost  of  the 
price  of  the  chart. 

3.  Constructed  or  furnished  with  a  plot. 
1704  D'UKFEY  Tales  Pref.  aj  b,  The  plotted  Drama. 

Plottee  (plptr).  noncc-ivd.  [f.  PLOT  K.I  +  -EE  ; 
correlative  to  PLOTTER  3.]  One  who  is  plotted 
against. 

1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ella  of  Car.  ix,  Both  moralized  on 
the  beauty  of  sincerity.. till  the  supposed  plotter  but  real 
plottee  yawned. 

Plotter  (plp-tsi).     [f.  PLOT  v.1  +  -ER*.] 
f  1.  One  who  makes  a  plan  or  map.  Obs.  rare. 
1593  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  Afsex  \.  12  Many  Surueyours 

and  plotters  of  land  seem  to  haue  a  speciall  curiositie  in 

obseruing  this  variation  of  the  compasse. 

2.  One  who  plans  or  devises  anything ;  a  planner, 
schemer ;  one  who  invents  or  constructs  a  dramatic 
or  literary  plot.     Now  rare. 

1589  NASHE  Martins  Months  Minde  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
181  These  gambols. .are  not  fit  for  Church  plotters,  nor 
common  wealth  casters,  such  as  wee  are.  1598  F.  MERES 
Pallad.  Taittia  283  Anthony  Mundye  our  best  plotter. 
1606  in  Nichols  Progr.  Jos.  I  (1828)  II.  68  In  so  short 
a  time  to  be  accomplished,  a  most  statelie  Pageant,  the 
workmen  and  plotters  thereof  having  not  past  twelve  dayes 
of  respit  after  their  first  warning.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  I.  iv.  25  A  great  plotter,  and  a  great  writer. 

3.  spec.  One  who  contrives  or  joins  in  a  mis- 
chievous or  wicked  plot ;  a  conspirator. 

1606  Proc,  agst.  Late  Traitors  108,  I  will  name  it  the 
Jesultes  treason,  .they  were  the  proprietaries,  plotters  and 
procurers  of  it.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  iv.  54 
Plotters  of  those  villanies.  1685  EVELYN  Diary  10  Apr., 
Amongst  the  plotters  for  poisoning  the  late  King.  1738 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  230  The  baffled  Plotter  who 
died  on  a  Gibbet.  1821  BYRON  Sardan.  i.  ii.  308  Not  for 
all  the  plotters  That  ever  shook  a  kingdom  ! 

Plo*ttery.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PLOTTEK:  see  -EBT.] 
The  action  of  a  plotter  ;  plotting,  scheming. 

1823  BYRON  Juan  XIIL  Ixxxii,  I've  seen.. a  so-so  matron 
boldly  fight  Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery. 

Plotting  (pV'tirj),  vbl.  rf.i  [-INQ!.]  The 
action  of  PLOT  K.I  in  various  senses. 

'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  45  Without 
any  care,  fore-cast,  or  plotting  on  thy  part.. I  shall  bee  to 
thee  all  in  all  1607  J.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  in.  127  Two 
principall  instruments,  fit  indeede  for  the  plotting  of  grounds, 
..  a  plaine  table,  and  the  Theodolite.  1672  DRYDEN 
Def.  Epil.  Wks.  1883  IV.  229  Our  admired  Fletcher. . neither 
understood  correct  plotting,  nor  that  which  they  call  '  the 
decorum  of  the  stage '.  1683  Roxb.  Ball.  (1885)  V.  329 
But  Heaven,  I  hope,  will  all  Plotting  disclose,  And  the  Laws 
of  the  Nation  shall  punish  the  Foes.  1831  LYTTON  Godol- 
phin  ii,  Like  Lysander,  he  loved  plotting.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXIII.  329/2  The  term  '  plotting  '  is  applied  to  the  process 
of  laying  down  on  paper  the  plan  of  the  ground  which  has 
been  surveyed.  1893  Athenxtim  17  June  760/2  The  initial 

Slotting  and  construction  necessary.. should  have  occupied 
:ss  time.. than  the  trivialities  which  have  been  allowed  to 
take  their  place. 

b.  Comb,  in  sense  '  used  in  plotting  or  drawing 
to  scale,"  as  plotting-book,  -paper,  -scale ;  in  sense 
'  forming  plots ',  as  plotting-school. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Kidens  No.  31  (1713)  I.  200 
May  he  too  come  To  have  my  Doom  That  first  set  up  this 
Plotting-school.  1842  BRANDE  Diet,  St.,  etc.,  Plotting 
scale,  a  mathematical  instrument  used  in  plotting,  or  setting 
off  lengths  of  lines  in  surveying.  1879  Casselts  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  92/1  The  plotting-book  is  a  simple  rectangular 
note-book.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  July  165/2  A.  .speculator 
whose  imagination  is  let  loose  upon  a  plotting  paper. 
Plotting,  vbl.  sb?  :  see  PLOT  v.2 
Plotting  (plftjn),  ///.  a.  [f.  PLOT K.I  +  -ING  2.] 
That  plots,  scheming. 


PLOUGH. 

1676  D'URPEY  (title]  A  Fond  Husband,  or  the  Plotting 
Sisters:  a  Comedy.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  ly. 
xxiii.  125  Have  I  not  called  thine  the  plottingest  heart  in 
the  universe?  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  476  The 
burgesses_  of  Wigan  assured  their  sovereign  that  they  would 
defend  him  against  all  plotting  Achitophels  and  rebellious 
Absaloms. 

Hence  Plo'ttingly  adv. 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  106  There  ne  ver ..  could  be 
a  Gentleman,  so  foolishly  tender,  yet  so  plottingly  cruel,  to 
bis  Lady.    1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  31  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  head  drooped  plottingly. 
Plotton,  -oon,  obs.  forms  of  PLATOON. 
Plotty  (plfti),  sb.   Sc.      Also  plot(t)ie.     [f. 
PLOTE,  PLOT  v.  +  -Y.]     A  hot  drink,  composed  of 
wine  or  spirits  with  hot  water  and  spices. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xxviii,  Get  us  a  jug  of  mulled 
wine— plottie,  as  you  call  it.  /Wrf.,Your  plottie  is  excel- 
lent, ever  since  I  taught  you  to  mix  the  spices  in  the  right 
proportion.  1857  J.  STEWART  Sk.  Scottish  Char.,  etc.  114 
(E.  D.  D.)  Arise,  an'  tak'  your  morning  plotty. 
Plotty  (plp-ti),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PLOT  sb.  +  -T.] 
Connected  with  a  plot  or  intrigue. 

1901  Literature  I  June  457/1  It  is  a  relief  to  recall  the 
'  plotty  '  incident  at  the  inn  in  connexion  with  this  statement, 
t  Ploud.  St.    Obs.     Also  6  plod.     [Derivation 
unknown.]     A  green  sod,  a  turf. 

1535  Aberdeen  Rcgr.  XV.  (jam.),  xij  laid  of  elding,  half 
pettis,  half  plodis.  Ibid.,  ix11  layd  of  elding,  peittis  & 
ploddis.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VI.  218  They  are  supplied 
with  turf  and  heather  from  the  muirs,  and  a  sort  of  green 
sods,  called  plouds,  which  they  cast  in  the  exhausted  mosses. 
Plough,  plow  (plau),  sb.1  Forms :  see  below. 
[Late  OE.  pUh  (fUf),  =  ON.  fUgr  (in  Rigsmal 
10-1  ith  c.)  ;  so  Sw.  flog,  Da.  ploug,  plov ;  in 
OFris.  ploch  (EFris.  plog,  NFris.  pluwge),  MLG. 
ploch,  pluck,  yCDu.ploecA  (Du.  ploeg),  OMG.pJluog 
(MHG.  pfiuoc,  Ger.  pflug)  :-Tent.  type  *plSgo- 
or  *p!Sho-,  whence  also  Lombard  Lat.  plo(v)tim, 
-us  (Du  Cange),  Lomb.  pib,  Tirol,  plof  plough. 
The  regular  OE.  inflexion  of  pl6h  would  have  dat. 
plage,  gen.  plages,  nom.  pi.  plo&as,  giving  in  early 
ME.  ploh,  ploje,  plojes,  later  plouh,  plowh,  plowgh, 
pi.  plawes ;  whence,  by  form-levelling,  plough, 
ploughs,  or  plow,  plows  ;  the  former  the  accepted 
spelling  in  England  since  1 700,  the  latter  usual  in 
U.  S.  In  pronunciation,  the  final  guttural  was  lost 
in  some  districts  in  I4th  c.,  and  has  quite  dis- 
appeared not  only  in  the  standard  language,  but  in 
all  dialects  south  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  it 
remains  in  Scotland  as  x.  X"  (pleach,  phiich  = 
pl0'Xw>  P'«X")>  a"d  in  tne  nortn  of  England  is 
represented  by  f  (pleuf,  pleuf,  pluif,  pluf,pleaf, 
plif,  etc. :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.).  In  PLOCGH 
v.  (q.  v.)  neither  £/&  nor/is  pronounced. 

As  -nub  path,  penny,  and  other  early /-words  in  Teutonic, 
the  origin  of  plig,  pUh,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Apparently 


'  sense  :  see  SULL,  and  cf.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  In  Norse,  also, 
the  earlier  name  appears  to  have  been  arSr,  cognate  with 
OS.  eridn,  f.  vbl.  root  ar-  to  till,  plough  (see  EAR  v.),  which 
survives  in  Norwegian  as  ar  a  small  plough,  perh.  an  earlier 
and  simpler  implement  than  the  plogr.  The  name  is  also 
found  in  Lith.  fliugas,  and  in  the  Slavonic  langs.  generally, 
OSlav.,  Serv.,  Russ.  HJiyrt plug",  Polfluf,  Boh.//«/< ; but 
is  there  admittedly  from  German.] 
'  A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  sing.  a.  1-4  ploh,  2  ploj,  3-4  plouh,  plouj, 
3-5  plogh,  4-5  plow3(-e),  4-7  plowgh,  4- 
plough,  (5  ploghe,  plowghe,  plowh(-e),  5-6 
ploughe). 

auoo  Sax.  Lecchd.  III.  286  Ne  plot  ne  ploh.  c  izoo, 
<JI225  Ploh  [see  B.  i].  a  1250  Prov.  <Elfred_  95  in  0. 


unic  plouh.      C  I30O  CHAi_r>-c,n  "  '•*••  ••   •  •  -y    ••  —j  —  - 

Oxen  in  my  Plough  [rw«  ynough].  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xvii.  183  Callynge  on  oxen  in  the  plowgh  [Kojrt.  plughj. 
c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  665/42  Hoc  aratrtim,  plogh. 
1426  LYDG.  De  Gail.  Pilgr.  11400  Carte  &  plowh,  they  her 
vp  al.  c  1430  LOVELICH  Grail  liii.  310  Good  Inowhe,  Oi 
londes  and  Rentes,  Oxen  And  plowhe.  1483  Cath.  A'igl. 
284/2  A  Ploghe  (A.  Plughe),  aratrum.  1530  PALSGR.  256/1 
Ploughe,  chareve.  1532  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890!  65 
Half  my  plowjthe  viz.  lij  oxen.  1573  TUSSER  Hust.  (1878)  54 
Mad  braine,  too  rough,  Marres  all  at  plough. 

P.  4  plou,  4-5  plo,  4-7  plowe,  5  ploo,  4- 
plow. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  68  To  see  hem  pulle  in  be  plow. 
ci46o  Tffwneley  Myst.  ii.  459,  I  shall  hang  the  apon  this 
plo  [rimes  do,  lo].  1466  Paston  Lett.  II.  286  They  shuld 
hold  the  plowe  to  the  tayle.  1607  NORDEN  Sum.  Dial.iv. 
iSi  A  dayes  worke  of  a  plowe.  1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals 
ii.  (1727)  93  And  does  the  plow  for  this  my  body  tear  / 
1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  i.  48  Fields  unknowing  of  the  plow 
[rime  low).  1828  WEBSTER,  Plow.  1902  Ibid.,  Plow, 
Plough. 

7.  Sc.  and  north.  4-5  plugh,  5  pluje,  plughe, 
pleuohe,  (pluoht),  6  plewgh(-e),  plewoh(-e  , 
plueh(-e),  pluiohe,  plwoh,  (pluohet),  6-8 
plewoh,  5-pleuoh,  S-pleugh;  4  plue,  5  plwe, 
5-6  plewe,  6  pleu,  4-  plow ;  9  dial,  pluflf,  pleuf, 
pleaf,  pliff,  etc. 


PLOUGH. 
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(S  T  S  )  -40  The  ox  may  nocht  wele  drawc  in  the  pleuche 
hot  gif  he  have  a  falowe.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xin.  x.  7 
First  gan  he  mark  and  cirkill  with  a  plewch.  1535  Abcrdce* 
K,-rr.  XV.  (Jam.),  Ane  pluchet  furnest  with  gair  tharto. 
i5«  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  273  That  men  sould  leve 
thiirout  baith  da  and  nycht  Thair  plew  yrnis.  a  1568 
Weaving  "Jok  H  "Jyniiy  vi.  (Bann.  MS.),  Withoultm  oxm  [ 
I  haifapluche.  1711  RAMSAY  Ricky  fr  Sandy  70  Thomas 
has  loos'd  his  ousen  frae  the  pleugh.  1786  BURNS  Twa 
Dogs  201  A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh.  l8»5  BROCKETT 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Plujf,  pleugh,  a  plough. 

3.  //.  a  ploses,  3  plouis,  4-5  plowjes,  4-7 
plowes,  5  ploes,  plogges,  5-7  ploughes,  6  Sc. 
plewis,  6-  plows,  7-  ploughs. 

1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1131  On  ha  tun  ba  was  tenn  plojcs 
oSer  twelfe  gangende,  ne  belaef  noht  an.  a  1175  Prov. 
/El/red  95  in  O.  E.  Misc.  100  His  plouis  to  driuin.  c  1330 
R  BHUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  2785  To  hem  bat  at  plowes 
jede.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  165  Here  plowjes 
Jcde  noujt  ary;t.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  250  Cartes, 
plowes,  and  waynes.  c  1410  Anturs  of  Arth.  XH.  (Irel. 


/'/.  Iron  Age  I.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  272  So  many  Hatchets, 
Hammers,  Plowes  and  Sawes  Were  thither  brought.     1765 
A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  156  There  are  no  less  than 
an  hundred  different  ploughs  in  England. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  An  agricultural  implement,  used  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  sowing  or  planting,  by  cutting  furrows 
in  it,  and  turning  it  up,  so  as  to  expose  a  fresh 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Often  used  as  the 
symbol  of  agriculture,  esp.  in  such  expressions  as 


(or  in  recent  times  by  mechanical  pov 
guided  by  a  man. 

c  i«oo  ORMIN  15902  patt  all  swa  summ  be  nowwt  i  jjloh  Pe 
turrnenn  erbe  &  tawwenn.  a  1115  Ancr.  K.  384  5if  ••  pe 
spade  ne  dulue,  ne  be  suluh  [.VS.  T.  ploh)  ne  erede,  hwo 
kepteham  uorte  holden?  1:1400  Plowman's  T.  1042  Had 
they  ben  out  of  religioun,  They  must  have  honged  at  the 
plow.  1515  BARCLAY  Eglogts  iv.  (1570)  Civ/i  Some  for  the 
charet,  some  for  the  cart  or  plough,  And  some  for  hakneyes, 
if  (hey  be  light  and  tough.  1568  CRAFTON  Chron.  II.  390 
Few  or  none  of  them  were  Gentlemen,  but  taken  from  the 
plough  and  cart,  and  other  craftes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heres- 
tacit  s  Huso.  (1586)  2t  The  panes  of  the  ljlowe,  are  the  Tayle, 
the  Shelfe,  the  Beame.  the  Foote,  the  Coulter,  the  Share, 
the  Whecles,  and  the  Staffe.  1601  CECIL  in  Sir  S.  D'Ewes 
Jnl.  Ho.  Lords  f,  Comm.  (1693)  674, 1  do  not  dwell  in  the 
Country,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Plough :  But 
I  think  that  whosoever  doth  not  maintain  the  Plough, 
destroys  this  Kingdom.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  i.  323  Foreign 
Tenants  reap  the  harvest  now,  Where  once  the  great  Dicta- 
tor held  the  Plow.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  481 
The  ce' 
followe 
age.  l  _ 
called  the  old  Scots  plough. 

b.  With  prefixed   words,  denominating  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  or  purpose  :  e.  g. 

Double  plough,  a  plough  with  two  shares,  one  by  which 
Iwo  furrows  can  be  turned  at  once ;  also,  a  reversible  plough  ; 
Iiand-p.,  a  small  light  garden  plough  drawn  or  pushed  by 
hand  ;  seeding-p.,  a  plough  which  also  scatters  seed  in  the 
furrow;  side -hill  p.,  one  adapted  for  ploughing  across  a 
steep  slope;  sheleton-p.,  one  in  which  certain  parts  are_  in 


1005 

we  care  &  breke  with  the  plough  of  abstynence.  1668  R. 
STEELE  Hutbandinans  Calling  vi.  (1672)  142  He  puts  in 
the  plough  of  mortification.  1781  COWPER  Hope  214  1  heir 
mind  a  wilderness  through  want  of  care,  The  plough  of 
wisdom  never  entering  there. 

d.  Phrases,  (a)  To  put  (lay,  set]  one  s  hand  la 
the  plough  (after  Luke  ix.  62),  to  undertake  a  task  ; 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  or  conduct. 

1381  WYCLIF  Luke  ix.  62  No  man  sendynge  [1388  that 
puttitb]  his  bond  to  the  plouj,  and  biholdinge  ajen,  is  able 
to  the  rcwme  of  God.  15*6  TINDALE  ibid.,  No  man  that 
putteth  hys  honde  to  the  plowe,  and  loketh  backe  is  apte 
to  the  kyngdom  of  god.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hut. 
Scat.  iv.  253  Quhen  he  had  put  hand  to  the  pluiche,  to 
receiue  yairof  proffite  and  gude  fructe.  1632  SANDERSON 
Serin.  417  Reach  foorth  thine  hand  towards  this  spmtuall 
Plow.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kelllewell  i.  xxiu.  47  It 
was  Time.. to  set  his  Hand  to  the  Plow  in  good  Earnest. 
1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  P.  Carew  xxv,  He  had  put  his 
hand  to  the  plow,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  turn  back. 

f  (6)  To  put  the  plough  before  the  oxen,  to  reverse 
the  natural  or  proper  order :  cf.  CAKT  sb.  5.  Obs. 

[1340  Ayenb.  243  Moche  uolk  of  religion  zetteb  be  zuohbe- 
uore  be  oksen.]  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxix.  9  That 


uore  pe  oicsen.j     «57»  am*trt  f  vi 

makis..The  plewche  befoir  the  pxm  go,  the  best  the  man  to 
gyde.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  (Farmer),  He  would  put 
the  ploughbefore  the  oxen,  and  claw  where  it  did  not  itch. 


(farmer),  He  would  put 

e  plough  before  the  oxen,  and  claw  where  it  did  not  itch. 
(c)   Under  the  plough:  (of  land),  in  cultivation. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  225  There  are  actually  under  the 
plough  307,800  [acres]. 

2.  a.  Sc.  A  team  of  horses  (or  oxen)  harnessed 
to  a  plough. 

[Cf.  quot.  1131  in  A.  2.]  1575-6  Kef.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
II.  501  Arthour  Grahame  ..  cruellie  . .  cuttit  the  plewis, 
dang  and  straik  his  servandis  to  the  greit  eflusioun  of  thair 


p.,  subsoil-p.,  etc.  Others,  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  self- 
evident,  will  be  found  under  their  first  element,  or  in  their 
alphabetical  place :  e.g.  BREAST-,  DRAY-,  GANG-,  HOE-,  ICE-, 
RloLE-,  SHIM-,  SNOW-,  TURN-WREST-,  WHEEL-PLOUGH,  etc. 

1653  HIITHE  Eng.  Iniprov.  Impr.  202  The  Double  Plough 
ploughii  K  two  Furrows  at  one  time.  1704  Diet.  Rust.  s.  v., 
The  Double-wheeled  Plough,  constantly  used  in  Hartford- 
shire  and  elsewhere.  ..The  One-wheeled  plough,  which  may 
be  almost  used  in  any  sort  of  Land.  17*1  j.  EDMONDS 
in  Mortimer  Husb.  I.  lot  He  says  likewise,  that  he 
improved  some  of  the  same  sort  of  Land  by  plowing  of 
it  up  with  a  Breast-plough.  1741  Compl.  Fain.-t'icce 
Hi.  416  Plough  up  your  Mole-hills,  &c.  with  a  Mole- 
hill i'lough.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  307  In  Brabant  ..They 
use  the  excellent  Flemish  swing  plough,  which  they  call^a 
foot  plough,  as  it  is  also  called  in  some  parts  of  England,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  wheel  plough.  At  the  same  time  they 
also  retain  the  old  and  heavy  turn  wrest  plough.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  728  The  double-plow,  in  which  a  shal- 
low share  preceded  the  deeper-running,  longer  plow,  origin- 
ated in  England,  where  it  is  Known  as  the  skint-coulter plow. 
Ibid.  940  The  originator  of  the  double  plow  seems  to  have 
been  Lord  Somerville,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
practical  details  of  agriculture  (1799).  His  plow. .  he  called 
a  double.furrcnu  plow. 

c.  In  various  fig.  applications:  e.g.  -f  (a)  as  the 

instrument  or  means  of  earning   one's  livelihood 

(oos.)  •  (i)  in  reference  to  its  breaking  up  hard 

ground ;  etc. 
(<i)  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  (Pclagia)  57  fat  wynnyng 

wes  lang  hir  plucht.    c  1386  CHAUCKR  Shiftman's  T.  288  But 

o  thyng  is  . .  Of  Chapmen  that  hir  moneic   is  hir  plogh. 

a  1400  Isuml>ras  397  pay  bade  hym  swynke, . . '  Hafe  we  none 

o(>er  ploghe ". 
(i*)  1516  Pilgr.  Pt-r/.  (W.  deW.  1531)  23  Ourhertes,  whiche 
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demesne  six  ploughs,  and  14  villanes  and  6  bordars  with 
four  ploughs.  There  is  a  church  and  a  priest  with  half  a 

P  °b!  Chiefly  s.w.  dial.  A  team  of  draught  beasts 
harnessed  to  a  wagon;  sometimes  including  the 
wagon. 

1505  Liter  Rnber  Wells  Cath.  If.  123  b,  Departed  unto 
God  by  a  mysfortune  of  his  ploughe  by  reson  whereof  [etc.]. 
c  1630  RISDON  Sun:  Devon  §  328  (1810)  337  He  took  harts. . 
and  made  of  them  a  plow  to  draw  timber  thence  to  build  a 
church.  1660  WoRLiDGE.S>sr\  Agric.  (1681)  330  A  Plough, 
a  term  used  in  the  Western  parts  for  a  Team  of  Horse  or 

f\ ._X.     \\nr,,  »cf     in     PJlif     Tr/tfLV.    l.II-    SO?   TllC  driver 


Oxen.    J7«a  BORLASE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  507  The  driver 
i  plough,.. laden  with  tin,  for  Penzance  coinage,  ..found 


of  a 


Oi  a  plOUgn, . .  liiucn  wiiu  mi,  tui  '—te-t  •• 

himself  and  the  plough,  on  a  sudden,  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  Gloss.  s.v.,  A  waggon  and 
horses,  or  cart  and  horses  together,  are  called  plough  in 
South  Wilts.  1873  WILLIAMS  &  JONF.S  Somerset  Gloss., 
Plough,  a  team  of  horses;  also  a  waggon  and  horses,  or 
a  waggon  and  oxen. 

f3.  a.  =  PLOUGH-LAND  i.  Obs. 

aiioo  [see  A.  i  a].  1-1400  Gamelyn  57  lohn  my  eldest 
sone  shal  haue  plowes  fyue  That  was  my  fadres  heritage 
while  he  was  on  lyue.  Ibid.  358  pou  hast  hade . .  xv.  plowes 
oflond  bis  sixtene  jere.  ci45oOjc;K^Car/.i63/2S(t.b.l.b.), 
i.  mese  with  ij.  croftes.  .In  the  lowne  of  Edburbury,  and  ]. 
plowe  of  londe  In  the  feldes  of  be  same  towne.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  284/2  A  Ploghe  of  lande,  carrucata.  I597  SKENE 
De  1  'erb.  Sign.,  Hida  terrx,  ane  pleuch  of  land.  1761  HUME 
Hist.  England  i.  xix.  443  The  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which 
contained  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  ploughs  of 
land.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  f,  Scot  237  A  plough  of  land 
in  the  Highlands ..  is,  on  an  average,  about  fifteen  Scotch, 
or  twenty  English  acres  of  arable  land,  besides  a  certain 
extent  of  hilly,  or  pasture  land. 

b.  Ploughed  land.     (Chiefly  hunting  slang.} 
1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Hare.  18  It  makes  no  odds 
to  him,  pasture  or  plough.     1883  Pall  MallG.  21  Dec.  4/2 
It  is  by  his  permission .. that  the  gaily-decked  squadrons  .. 
go  thundering  across  the  pasture  and  ploughs  of  middle  and 
southern  England.     1884  Graphic  18  Oct.  410/1  The  scent 
[of'the  fox]  on  the  plough  is  cold. 
4.  trans/.  The  group  of  seven  prominent  stars, 
also  called  Charles's  Wain,  in  the  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major ;  also,  that  constellation  as  a  whole. 
Cf.  L.    Triones  (lit.  plough-oxen),  the  Great  and  Little 
Bears  (Virg.  Mn.  in.  si6getmnos  Triones). 

1513  DOUGLAS  jEntis  vm.  ProL  151  The  pleuch,  and  the 
polys,  the  planeltis  begane,  The  son,  the  sevm  sterms,  and 
the  Charll  wane.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  §  34"-  '54 
One  of  the  most  striking  circumpolar  constellations  is  Ursa 
Major..,  the  Plough,  or  Charles's  Wain.  1893  K.  GRAHAME 
Pagan  Papers  (1804)  104  High  and  dominant  amidst  the 
Population  of  the  Sky ..  hangs  the  great  Plough. 
6.  Applied  to  various  instruments,  parts  of  machi- 
nery, etc.,  resembling  a  plough  in  shape  or  action. 

a.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  cutting  or 
trimming  the  edges  of  books ;  the  knife  of  a  plough- 

I    press  or  cutting-press. 

1688  R  HOLME  Armoury  in.  360/2  Plow,  or  cutting  Knife 
I    by  which  the  leaves  of  Books  are  cut  even.  1771  LUCKOMBE 

Hist.  Print.  409  The  . .  parts  of  the  paper  whose  Margin  is 
I  adjusted  . .  are  subject  to  the  Bookbinder  s  Plough.  1073 
1  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  395/2  Upon  one  of  the 

cheeks  [of  the  cutting  press]  are  two  guides,  or  small  raised 

rails,  for  the  plough  to  work  in. 

b.  A  plane  for  cutting  rabbets  or  grooves. 

1678  M  OXON  Mech.  Exerc.  iv.  68-g  The  Plow . .  is  a  narrow 
Rabbet-Plain,.  .The  Office  of  the  Plow  is  to  plow  a  narrow 
square  Groove  on  the  edge  of  a  Board.  1815  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  tf  Art  I.  in.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  na 
own  Mechanic  §  396  The  plough  is  necessary  in  such  work 
as  making  drawers.  , 

c.  An  instrument  for  cutting  the  flushing  parts  ot 
the  pile  or  nap  of  fustian. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 


PLOUGH. 

d.  A  knife  used  for  '  ploughing '  mackerels,  etc. : 
see  PLOUGH  v.  7  c  and  MLCKXtuu.-fleugA. 

t  e.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  a 
heavenly  body.  Obs. 

1600  LEYBOUIIN  Curs.  Math.  617  There  are  other  Instru- 
ments for  taking  of  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun  and  Stars;  as 
the  Plough,  the  Astrolabe,  the  Demi-Cross,  the  Bow.  1710 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Plow,  an  Ancient  Instrument, 
trio'  now  not  much  used  at  Sea. 

f.  A  narrow  shovel  with  which  the  barley  is 
turned  over  in  malting. 

1875  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  188  When  turning  only  is  re- 
quired, he  uses  what  is  called  the  '  plough  ';  this  is  a  long- 
handled  tool,  in  shape  very  much  resembling  the  scull  of  a 
boat,  and  in  using  it  is  made  to  pass  through  the  grain, 
precisely  as  a  scull  is  made  to  do  in  the  water. 

g.  In  an  electric  tramcar  on  the  conduit  system : 
The  rod  maintaining  contact  with  the  live  rail. 

1903  Daily  Chron.  16  Mar.  5/2  They  are.. fitted.. with  the 
underground  trolleys  which  make  contact  with  the  feeding 
conductors  by  means  of  a  '  plough  '  lowered  into  the  slotted 
conduit. 

6.  An  antler  or  branch  on  the  horn  of  a  caribou. 
1891  W.  PIKE  North.  Canada  45  The  perfect  double  plough 

is  more  often  seen  in  the  smaller  specimen,  the  larger  animal 
being  usually  provided  with  only  one,  or  with  one  plough 
and  a  spike. 

7.  atlrib.  and  Comb,  (some  of  which  may  belong 
to  the  verb),  a.  attrib., '  of  or  pertaining  to  a  plough 
or  ploughing',  as  plough-beast,  -chain,  -clevis,  -coul- 
ter,-feast,  -field, -folk, -furro\v,  -garran  (GABBON), 
-ground,  -harness,  -jade,  -neat,   -ox,  -rein,  -rip, 
-rope,  -servant,  -service,  -shaft,   -sock,    -tackling, 
-team,    -timber,   -time,    -track,    -upland,    -wheel, 
-woman,  -work ;  b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as 
plough-holder,   -maker;    O.   instrumental,  etc.,  as 
plough-bred,   -cloven,    -torn   adjs. ;    d.   similative, 
as  plough-shaped  adj. 

1454  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  120  Toke  all  the  'plow- 
bestes  and  other  bestes  of  the  said  villages.  1788  K.  PiCKhN 
tfrna-a-days  Poems  61  Ilk  "plow-bred  wight  wad  gang,  dear 
safe  us!  1897  CROCKETT  Latfs  Lwe  xxix,  I'll  ..send  the 
men  up  wi'  "pleuch-chains  and  cairt-rapes.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  * Plow-clevis,  the  stirrup-shaped  piece  on  the 
nose  of  a  plow-beam,  having  three  loops,  in  either  of  which 
the  open  ring  of  the  double-tree  may  be  placed,  according 
to  the  depth  of  furrow  desired.  1871  SWINBURNE  Songs  bef. 
Sunrise,  Hertha  37  The  "plough-cloven  clod.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  four-/.  fieasls  (1658)  66  The  Athenians  had  three 
several  "plow-feast's  which  they  observed  yearly.  1805 
Sporting  Mag.  XXV.  315  My  landlady's  two  sons  were 
arrived  from  the  "plough  field.  1577  tr.  Bullingcrs  Decmics 
(1592)  273  If  the  "plough-folks  do  idlely  wast  their  maisten, 
substance.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  490  Deeper  than 
the  "plough-furrow.  1687  Irish  Proclam.  24  Sept.,  "Plow- 
Garrans  and  other  small  horses.  1640  in  H.  Bond  Hist. 
Watcrlown,  Mass.  (1855)  II.  998  Ordered  that  the  hither 
Plain  being  subdivided  into  several  Lotts  for  "Plow-ground, 
shall  be  made  a  common  field.  1895  W.  RAYMOND  Smoke 
of  War  vii.  84  Like  a  rook  in  a  plough-ground,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  576  A  (myth,.. That  in  his  forge 
smythed 'plough barneys.  1886  T.  HARDY  MayorCasterbr. 
iv,  Plough-harness  at  the  saddler's.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng. 
Hiisbamim.  iii.  B  iij,  A  stay  and  aide  to  the  'Plough 
houlder.  1561  DALS  tr.  Rullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  214  The 
pampered  Palfreyes  which  eate  away  the  prouender  from 
the  leane  'plough  lades,  1600  HEYWOOD  via t't.  t-dvi.  IV, 
\Vks.  1874  I.  122  That  sike  bonny  men  sud  be  hampert  like 
plu-jades.  i8u  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husk.  Scot.  n.  App. 

i  38  Apprentice  to  a  country  carpenter  and  'ploughmakcr. 
1551  HUI.OET,  'Ploughe  neate  or  oxen,  triones.  1503  DUN- 

|  BAR  Thistle  ft  Rose  in  Lat  no  bowgle,  with  his  bustcovis 
hornis,  The  meik  'pluch  ox  oppress.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk. 
Farm\  6igThe  ploughman  guides  thehorses  with  "plough- 
reins,  made  of  rein-rope,  is*  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp., 
Canlerb.,  Payd  for  ij I  par'  of  "plowgh  ryppis  inj  d.  Clf6 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxix.  li,  Thou  Hast  their  plow- 
ropes  cult  in  two  !  1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  XL  124 
Villainies  of  English  '^Plow-Servants.  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Comiii.  1 1.  vi.  80  Our  common  lawyers . . derive  it  from  soca, an 
old  Latin  word  denoting  (as  they  tell  us)  a  plough  :.  .that,  in 
memory  of  it's  original,  it  still  retains  the  name  of  socage 
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or  'plough-service.     1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Camp.  Anal, 
m  The  "'plough-shaped  bone'  forms  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column.     1695  J-  TELKAIR  in  Nicholson 
Hist.t,  Trad.Tales  (1843)16  It  cast  a  "plough-sock  at  him. 
1814  SCOTT  Won.   I,  Plough-socks,  shuttles,  candlesticks, 
1    and  other  ordinaries.    1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Scnft.in 
The  Gordian  knot  was  but  'plough-tackling  hamper  d  in  a 
knot.     1700  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  324  Formerly,  four 
horses  a-breast  was  the  "plough  team  of  the  highlands,  and 
is  still  in  use.    1896  M.  T.  PEARMAN  Hist.  Manor  bensing- 
ton,  Oxon.  10  The  quantity  of  land  a  plough-team  will  turn 
up  in  a  year  varies  according  to  the  soil    l««6  BACON  Sylva 
8658  Some  are  best  for  'Plough-Timber:  as  Ash.      1607 
SHAKS.  Time*  iv.  iii.  193  Dry  vp  thy  Marrowes,  Vines,  and 
'Plough-torne  Leas.    1844  STEPHENS  Bt.  f*r"l,'-*9?S'" 
black  mould  immediately  under  the  "plough-track  btdb 
compressed.    1730  ff.  Jersey  Archives  XI.  226  There 
also  too  Acres  of 'Plough-Upland  in  very  good  Order.    1733 
Tuu.  Hone-Hoeing  Huso.  xxv.  414  In  plowing  miry  Chjys, 
where  "Plow  Wheels  cannot  go.    1800  G.  H.  K.  in  Va 
Tour.  164  The  "plough-woman  dropped  her  cras-crom  in  the 
scratch  that  did  auty  for  a  furrow.    1880  Dorothy  \ f.  xvi,  The 
two  Yorkshire  girls  were .  .both . .  excellent  plougbwon 
8.    Special  Combs.:    t  plough-bat  -  ILOLI 
STAFF;  fplough-beetle  =  PLODOH-MELL;  plough- 
bird   -bolt:  see  quots. ;  t  plough-boon,  in  . 
plojbone,  ploughing  done  as  a  service  by  a  tenan 
for    his    lordF   plow-breaot  -  BMAST   so.    9  * 
plough-bullock,  (a)  a  bullock  used  in  p .lough ing  • 
(6)  one  of  the  mummers  in  the  Plough-Monday 
Jtivities;     t  plough-chip  -  PLOUGH-HMD    i, 


PLOUGH. 

plough-cleaner  :  see  quot. ;  t  plough-clout,  an 
iron  plate  nailed  to  the  frame  of  a  plough  at  the 
side  :  cf.  CLOUT  so.*  2  ;  t  plough-cock  =  COCK  ji.i 
14;  plough-cutter  *•  plough-press ;  plough-day, 
(a)  a  day  on  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  plough 
for  his  lord;   (b)  =  PLOUGH-MONDAY ;    plough- 
diamond,   a   kind   of   glass-cutter :     see    quot.  ; 
t  plough-ear,  a  piece  of  iron  attached  to  the  right 
side  of  the  plough-beam,  to  which   the   harness 
was  attached  :  =  plough-cock ;  plough-jag  (local), 
=  plough-bullock  (b) ;     hence    plough-jagging, 
acting   as    a   plough-jag,    mumming;    tPlousk- 
jobber  -  PLOUGH-JOGGER;  plough-knife,  the  knife 
of  a  bookbinder's  plough-cutter  ;  plough-light : 
see  quot. ;  plough-line,  (a)  the  line  marking  the 
limit  of  ploughed  land ;  (6)  cord  used  for  the  traces 
or  reins  of  a  plough ;  t  plough-master :  see  quot.; 
t  plough-meat,  cereals  ;  plough-medal,  a  medal 
given  as  a  prize  at  a  ploughing-match ;  plough- 
money,  t  (<*)  money  paid  for  the  right  of  ploughing ; 
(6)  money  collected  by  plough-boys  on  Plough- 
Monday;    plough-paddle,   -pattle,    -pettle,   a 
plough-staff:   =  PADDLE  sbl  i,  PATTLE,  PETTLE 
se.  i  ;  plough-path :  see  quot. ;  fploigh-penny, 
(o)  =  PLOUGH- ALMS  ;  (l>)  nonce-use,  a  penny  gained 
by  ploughing ;  plough-pillow  =  PILLOW  sb.  4  d  ; 
t  plough-pin,  a  pin  or  bolt  used  in  connexion  with 
the  collar  of  a  plough  :  see  COLLAR  sb.  13  ;  plough- 
plane  =  sense  5  b;  plough-point,  the  point  of 
a  plough-share  ;   often  detachable  =  SLIP-POINT  ; 
fplough-pote:  see  PLOUGH-FOOT  ;  plough-press, 
in  bookbinding,  a  press  in  which  a  book  is  held 
while  the  edges  are  cut  or  ' ploughed'  (also  called 
cutting-press) ;  t  plough-rest,  -ryst  =  REEST  sb. ; 
f  plough-shackle,  the  clevis  of  a  plough;  plough- 
sheath,  t  plough-silver :    see   quots. ;    plough- 
spade  =  PLOUGH-STAFF  ;  f  plough-spindle  :  see 
quot. ;    t  plough-star  =  sense   4,  or   ?  Arcturus ; 
plough-stot  =  plough-bullock  ;  f  plough-string, 
one  of  the  traces  of  a  plough  ;  plough-stuff,  the 
timberusedforawooden  plough  ;  f  plough-throck 
=  PLOUGH-HEAD  i ;  f  plough-till,  -tilth  =  PLOUGH- 
LAND  i ;  plough-tree,  a  plough-handle  ;  plough- 
trench  v.,  to  trench  with  a  plough ;  plough-truck, 
a  riding  attachment  to  a  plough  ;  f  plough-ware, 
beasts  employed   in   ploughing;    plough- witch, 
-witcher    (dial.),   a    Plough- Monday  mummer; 
plough-witching,  the  performance  of  the  plough- 
witchers.     Also  PLOUGH-ALMS,  PLOUGH-LAND,  etc. 
1362  'Plowbat  [see  plough-pate}.     1330   PALSGR.  256/1 
*PIoughe  betyll,  mailliet  de  charvc.    1573  TUSSER  Husb. 
(1878)   37   A  plough   beetle,   ploughstaffe,   to   further   the 
plough.     1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  I.  366/1  Plough  Staff 
and  Beetle.     1888  Ibis  45  The  local  name  of  this  bird  [Sterna 
A  ntarclica}  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Kidnappers,  is 
'  The  'Plough  Bird  ',  or  '  Plough  Boy ',  given  on  account  of 
its  habit  of  following  the  farmer's  plough.      1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Plm>  Bolt,  a  bolt  for  securing  the 
share,  landside,  or  mold-board  to  the  stock.     1438  Rental 
of  Guiseley  CO.  York'm  Add.  Roll  41659  Ob.  et  quadrans 
for  "plogbone.     1884  Implement  ff  Mach.  Rev.  i  Dec.  6716/2 
A  horned  'plough-breast ..  is  recommended  for  ploughing 
after  sheep.     1762  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  568/2  note,  Plough- 
Monday.. .On  this  day  the  young  men  yoke  themselves,  and 
draw  a  plough  about  with  musick,  and  one  or  two  persons, 
in   antic  dresses,  like  jack-puddings,  go   from   house  to 
house,  to  gather  money  to  drink.  ..We  call  them  [in  Derby- 
shire] the  'Plough-Bullocks.     1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v. 
Turnip,    To    my    plough    bullocks    I    allow    the    same 
quantity  of  turnips.      1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr. 
xxviii.  (1653)  I9?  Some  call  them  the  Plough-throck,  some 
the  'Plough-chip,  &C.     I  shall  retain  the  term  of  Plough- 
head.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  "Plow-cleaner,  a  long- 
handled  thrusting  implement  by  which  the  plowman  may 
rid  the  plow  of  choking  weeds,  or  the  share  of  accumulated 
soil.     1376-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  386  In  uno 
moldebredclot  et  ij  'plueclot  empt...xvd.    1485  in  Ripon 
Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  373,  ij  plogh  clowtes.     1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  ff  Prices  I.  xxi.  537  Flat  plates  of  iron  nailed  to  the 
wooden  frame  are  called  plough-clouts.     1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  333/2  The  'Plow  Cock  is  the  Iron  to  tye  the 
Oxen  to  the  Plow.     1550  in  yth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Irel.  94 
[From  every  husbandman]  vi  'ploughe  dales,  vi  cart  daies, 
iii  men  for  a  daie  to  repp  corne  in  Harvest.     1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farttie  20  From  Plow-day,  which  is  euer 
the  Munday  after  Twelfth-day,  till  S.  Valentines  day.     1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  636  'Plough  diamonds 
have  a  square  nut  on  the  end  of  the  socket,  next  the  glass, 
which,  on  running  the  nut  square  on  the  side  of  the  lath, 
keeps  it  in  the  cutting  direction.     1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  3 
The  *ploughe-eare  is  made  of  thre  peces  of  yren,  nayled  faste 
vnto  the  ryght  syde  of  the  plough-beame.     Ibid.  §  4  Somme 
plowes  have  a  bende  of  yron  tryanglewise,  sette  there  as  the 
plough-care  shulde  be,  that  hath  thre  nyckes  on  the  farther 
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young  men . .  not  for  a  chap  hke  me,  that's  just  a-goin'  to  be 
married.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  126  Why  an 
Ass,  or  a  'Plough-Jobber  shall  sooner  gain  it  than  a  Wise 
man.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  1. 25  Lye  safe  at  home  and 
our  Plowjobbers  rule.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  73 
Anciently,  light  called  the  'Plough-light,  was  maintained . . 
before  images  in  some  churches,  and  on  Plough  Monday 
they.. went  about  with  a  plough,  .to  get  money  to  support 
the  Plough-light.  1851  C.  W.  HOSKINS  Talpa  119  The 


1006 

*plough-line  steals  up  the  mountain-side.  1895  Rep.  Edttc. 
Scot,  in  Westm.  Can.  25  June  8/1  Hung  by  a  loop  of  what 
is  known  on  farms  as  plough-line.  1641  in  Line.  ff.  «r  Q. 
July  (1888)  86  [In  the  old  Churchwardens'  Book  of  Wad- 
dington  there  is..  1642,  the  appointment  of  4]  'Plowmeisters 
..[These  plough  masters  had  in  their  hands  certain  monies 
called  plough  money,  which  they  undertook  to  produce  on 
plough  day.)  1373  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  102  Som  cuntries 
lack  *plowmeat,  and  som  doe  want  cowmeat.  1844  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  I.  648  The  'plough  medals.. have.. excited  a 
spirit  of  emulation  among  ploughmen,  a  1600  OWEN  Baronia 
in  Pembrokeshire  (1802)  195  note,  Within  Eglosserow  onely 
Arian  JEredig,  or  'Plowe  monye,  for  right  of  ploughing. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  *  Plough-paddle,.,  called  also  a 
plough-staff.  1404  *Plogh  pattyl,  1786  pleugh-pettle  [see 
PATTLE,  FETTLE  i].  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiii, '  He  will  take 
to  the  pleugh-pettle,  neighbour  ',  said  the  good  dame.  1873 
WILLIAMS  &  JONES  Somerset  Gloss.,  *  Plough-path,  bridle- 
path. 1547  Mem.  Rifon  (Surtees)  III.  45  Et  de  xs.  yj  d. 
de  redditibus  vocatis  'Plowe  pence  accidentibus  hoc  anno. 
1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  33  Enuy.  .makes  them  steml 
of  all  good  manners,  as  the  lawyer  the  poore  clyant  s  plow 
pence  the  cittie  the  country  commodities.  1707  MORTIMER 
Hitsb.  (1721)  I.  46  The  "Plough-pin  and  Collar-links,  .the 
•Plough-pillow  and  Boulster.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 


PLOUGH. 

1.  a.  trans.  To  make  furrows  in  and  turn  up  (the 
earth)  with  a  plough,  especially  as  a  preparation 
for  sowing  ;  also  absol.  to  use  a  plough. 

c  1420-40  Plowynge  [see  PLOUGHING  vbl.  so.  i].  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  ii.  54  That  we  had  ployde  Pplojde]  this 
land.  1483  Cat/i.  A  ngl.  284/2  To  Plowghe  (A .  Plugh),  arare. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  2  It  is  conuenyent  that  they  DC  plowen 
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a  detachable  share  at  the  extreme  front  end  of  the  plow- 
body.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer  39,  I  made  two  or 
three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  the  plough  point  into 
the  hard  frozen  ground.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  96 
Mi  *plouh-pote  \_v.r.  plowbat,  B.  ploughwes  foot,  plow- 
pote,  C.  ix.  64  plouh-fot,  plowbat]  schal  be  my  pyk 
and  posshen  atte  Rootes,  And  helpe  my  coltre  to  kerue 
and  close  be  vorwes.  £1350  Nominate  Gall.-Aitgl.  148 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  Man  doth  a  "plou-KMe  in  the  hem.  1613 
MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandm.  iii.  B  iij  b,  The  Plough-rest  .  . 
is  a  small  peece  of  woode,  which  is  fixt  at  one  end  in  the 
further  nicke  of  the  Plough  head,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
Ploughs  right-hand  hale.  1552  HOLOET,  'Ploughe  ryst 
\_frinted  ryft],  bura,buris.  1483  Cath.  Anal.  284/2  A 
'Plughe  schakille.  1323  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  3  The  'ploughe 
sheth  is  a  thyn  pece  of  drye  woode,  made  of  oke,  that  is  set 
fast  in  a  morteys  in  the  plough  beame,  and  also  in  to  the 
sharebeame,  the  whiche  is  the  keye  and  the  chiefe  bande  of 
all  the  plough.  1465  Norfolk  Deed  (Anct.  Deeds,  P.  R.  O. 
IV.  68  No.  6678)  *Plowsilver.  1675  W.  JONES  Reports  280  In 
some  places  they  have  Plough-silver  and  Reap-silver,  which 

.    1809  TOMLINS 
s  money  paid  by 
lord's  lands.  1844 
This  the  ploughman  does  with 


is  Socage  Tenure  now  turned  into  Money.  1809  TOMLINS 
Law  Diet.,  Plow-silver,  in  former  times,  was  money  paid  by 
some  tenants,  in  lieu  of  service  to  plough  the  lord's  lands.  1844 


STEPHENS  Bk.  farm  11.  403  Inis  tne  plougnman  does  wltn 
his  plough-staff,  or  shaft  of 'his  'plough-spade.  1613  MARK- 
HAM  Eng.  Husbandm.  iii.  B  iij,  The  'Plough  spindels,..are 
two  small  round  peeces  of  woode,  which  coupleth  together  the 
hales.  1558  PHAER  /Eneid.  in.  H  ij  b,  The  wayne,  the 
'plowstar,  and  the  seuen  that  stormes  and  tempests  poures 
l/Ea.  III.  516  Arcturum  pluviasque  Hyadas  geminosque 
Triones],  1582  STANYHURST  Aiticis  in.  (Arb.)  87  Thee 
lights  starrye  noting  in  globe  celestial  hanging :  Thee  seun 
stars  stormy,  twise  told,  thee  plowstar  eke  Arcture.  1820 
Sporting  Mag.  VI.  283  Youth  dragging  a  plough,  who, 
as  they  officiate  for  oxen,  are  called  'plough-stots.  1893 
Whitby  Gaz.  8  Dec.  2/5  It  would  seem  as  though  the  spirit 
of  the  Plough  Slots  is  waning  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  are  losing  interest  in  their  annual  excursions  into  the 
town,  C13SP  Nominate  Gaa.-Angl.Bs&(E.E.'I.S.)Laptar- 
ayle  pur  <r/lar»«..*Plowestryngges.  1649  'Plough-throck 
[set plough-chip],  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxii.  (1516)  143/2 
margin,  A  knyghts  fee  shuld  welde  clx.  acres,  and  that  is 
demed  for  a  'ploughe  tyll  in  a  yere.  1597-1602  Transcript 
IV.  Riding  Sessions  Rolls  104  Every  person  occupying  a 
"plough-tilth  of  land.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  Ixxiv, 
I.. held  my  "plough-tree  just  the  same  as  if  no  King  or 
Queen  had  ever  come  to  spoil  my.. hand.  1707  MORTIMER 
Husb.  (1721)  I.  56  It  may  be  done  by  one  Plough  making  of 
a  deep  Furrow,  and  another  following  in  the  same  Furrow, 
or  by  'Plough-trenching,  which  is  for  a  Plough  to  make  a 
deep  Furrow,  and  to  have  eig_ht  or  ten  Men  with  Spades  to 
follow  the  Plough,  and  making  the  Trench  a  spit  deeper. 
1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  174  Instead  of  digging  it  with  the 
spade,  I  plough-trenched  it  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep. 
1465  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  183  He  had  a  plowe 
goyng  in  your  lond  in  Drayton,  and  ther  vour  seyd  servaunts 
. .  toke  hys  'plowe  ware,  that  ys  to  say  ij  marys.  Ibid.  184 
Ther  was  taken  a  playnt  ayenst  hem.. for  takyng  of  the 
forseyd  plowarre  at  Drayton.  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  156 
On  'Plough-witch-Monday,  I  was  in  the  barn.  18..  E. 
SMITH  MS.  Collect.  Warwicks.  Words  (E.  D.  D.),  Down  to 
1874  ..  the  plough  witches  presented  themselves  on  the 
evening  of  Plough  Monday,  with  faces  painted  white,  and 
marked  out  hideously  in  red  or  black  lines.  1860  N.  ff  O. 
and  Ser.  IX.  381^2  The  mummers  are  called  "Plough- 
witchers',and  their  ceremony  "Plough-witching'. 

Plough.,  sl>.2  slang,  [f.  PLOUGH  v.  8.]  The  act 
or  fact  of  rejecting  a  candidate  in  an  examination. 

1863  READE  Hard  Cash  ii.  I.  52  It  is  only  out  of  Oxford 
a  plough  is  thought  much  of.  1897  IVestm.  Gaz.  3  Nov. 
lo/i  In  the  . .  Bar  examination,  the  percentage  of  ploughs 
is. .9  per  cent. ..ploughed  in  Roman  Law,  and  20  per  cent, 
in  Constitutional  History.  1899  Ibid,  i  June  10/1  There  has 
been  the  usual  plough  in  the  final  of  about  36  per  cent. 

Plough,  plow  (plau) ,  v.  Forms :  5-6  plowghe 
(5  north,  plugh(e),  5-7  plowe,  6-  plow  (Sc. 
plew),  (6-7)  8-  plough.  (Erron.  pa.  pple.  6 
plowen.)  [f.  PLOUGH  sb.1  So  MDu.,  Du.  ploegen, 
MLG.,  LG.  plogen,  MHG.  phluogen,  Ger.  pfliigen, 
ON.  pUgja.  In  16- 1 7th  c.  the  sb.  was  normally 
plough  and  the  vb.  plow(e,  repr.  ME.  types  ploh, 
plojen  or  plowen  (cf.  enough,  enow  =  OE.  ffnSh, 
gendge) ;  so  mod.  Sc.pleucA  sb.,  pleuta  vb. ;  but  the 
spelling  plough  occurs  also  for  theverb  in  16-1 7th c., 
and  became  usual  in  England  during  the  i8th  c., 
when  sb.  and  vb.  were  levelled  in  form  ;  in  U.  S. 
they  have  both  become  plow.'] 


>wen.   1530  PALSGR.  660/2, 1  wyll  ploughe 
:  in  your  towne  to  yere.   1607  NORDEN  Si 


all  the  lande 
urv.  Dial.  iv. 


and  sowei 

I  have  in  yi ,_-     ---, 

181  As  much  as  2.  oxen  could  plow.  16x1  COTGR.,  Charrtie,  a 
Plough.  Charruir,  to  till,  eare,  plow.  Charrui,  tilled, 
plowed.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ff  Card.  133  Once  Ploughing 
the  Land.  .wilU.be  sufficient.  1759  tr.  Duhamel's  ffuso.  I. 
vii.  (1762)  17  It  is  plowed  into  high  ridges  with  a  strong 
plough.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Picrre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
I.  361  As  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  one 
day.  1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  12  When  wet  and  fresh 
plowed.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  vii,  I  am  no  clear  if  I  can 
pleugh  \errorfor  plew]  ony  place  but  the  Mains  and  Muckle- 
whame.  1880  Scribner"s  Mag.  215  They  have  plowed  and 
fitted  for  grain-growing  3,000  acres. 

b.  With  resultant  object :  To  make  (a  furrow, 
ridge,  line)  by  ploughing. 

1589  Pasguils  Ret.  C  j  b,  God  shall . .  punish  euery  forrow 
they  haue  plowed  vpon  his  backe.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
I.  286/2  By  casting,  that  is,  by  ploughing  two  ridges 
together  beginning  at  the  furrow  that  separates  them.  1810 
AMOS  Ess.  Agric.  Mach.  ii.  18  [A  machine]  for  ploughing 
Furrows  nine  by  five  inches  square. 

2.  intr.  (or  absol.)  To  use  the  plough,  work  as  a 
ploughman,  till  the  ground. 

1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xx.  4  A  slouthfull  body  wyl  not  go 
to  plowe  for  colde.  1607.  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  71  The  Cockle 
of  Rebellion,  Insolence,  Sedition,  which  we  our  selues  haue 


plow  in  hope.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  2  Tim.  ii.  6 
The  Husbandman  must  labour  (plow,  sow,  &c.)  before  he 
reap  and  gather  the  Fruit.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  of  Honey 
(1848)  197  Twenty-three  pair  of  oxen  were  ploughing 
together  within  a  square  of  thirty  acres.  1868  RUSKIN 
Arrows  of  Chace  (1880)  II.  199  A  man  taught  to  plough, 
row  or  steer  well,.. [is]  already  educated  in  many  essential 
moral  habits. 

b.  intr.  in  pass,  sense  (of  land) :  To  bear  or 
stand  ploughing  (easily,  well,  etc.);  to  prove 
(tough,  etc.)  in  the  ploughing. 

1762  MILLS  Syst.  Pract.  Husb.  I.  152  It  ploughed  very 
tough,  and  the  cattle  mired  in  some  places.  1847  Jrnl.  K. 
Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  ii.  571  The  land  generally  ploughs  up  in 
a  friable  state.  1864  Ibid.  XXV.  H.  528  The  clover-lands.. 
ploughed  remarkably  well. 

3.  trans.  By  extension  :  To  furrow  as  by  plough- 
ing ;  to  gash,  tear  up,  scratch  (any  surface).    Often 
plough  tip  :  see  9  e. 

1588,  etc.  [see  9  e].  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  ii.  84  1  h 
insidious  Swain  . .  Fell  prone  and  plough'd  the  Dust.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  50  His  dog  . .  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout.  1856  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Callista  i.  2  The  Bagradas . .  ploughed  the  rich  and 
yielding  mould  with  its  rapid  stream. 

b.  With  resultant  object,  as  course,  line. 

1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  iii,  The  course  which  the  river 
had  ploughed  for  itself  down  the  valley.  1855  KINGSLEY 
Glaucus  14  It  was.. the  stones  fallen  from  Snowdon  peak 
into  the  half-liquid  lake  of  ice  above,  which  ploughed  those 
furrows.  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  ii.  i.  (1875)  51  The 
line-engraver  . .  month  after  month,  ploughs  slowly  his 
marvellous  lines. 

c.  intr.  To  move  through  soft  ground,  snow, 
etc.,  furrowing  it. 

1847  LE  FANU  T-  O'Brien  209  Drenched  in  inky  slime. . 
'Miles  Garrett  ploughed  and  floundered  to  the  other  side. 
1876  A.  H.  GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  iv.  §  5  (1877)  160  Icebergs 
which  after  they  had  run  aground  and  ploughed  into  the 
bottom  [of  the  deposits  of  boulder  clay].  1894  FENN  /« 
Alpine  Valley  II.  246  Deane  came  ploughing  through  the 
snow  up  to  the  window, 

4.  fig.  Of  a  ship,  boat,  swimming  animal,  etc. : 
To  cleave  the  surface  of  the  water.    Chiefly  poet. 

a.  trans. 


ous  paim,  another  'Earth  to  finSe.  1698  FRYER  A  cc.  E.  India 
e,  P.  24  Once  again  committing  ourselves  to  the  bea,  we 
ploughed  deep 
When  naval 


Royal  George  ~,  -—  »..*.««  — e .       - 

wave  no  more.     1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldts 

xvi.  216  The  river  was  ploughed  by  porpoises,  and  the  shop 

crowded  with  aquatic  birds. 

b.  With  resultant  object,  as  course,  way. 


the  stream  by 


stately  course  Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  b 
force.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xviii.  228  Ploughing  it 
way  with  irresistible  march  through  the  crust  of  an  investing 
sea.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  ii,  The  steamer . .  ploughed  her 
way  across  the  blue  and  rushing  waters  of  the  Minch. 
o.  intr. 

1850  LYELL  znd  Visit  U.S.  II.  154  These  streams..spr 
ut  into  broad  superficial  sheets  or  layers,  which  the 


•read 
:eels 


them  wakes. 

5.  trans,  fig.  To  furrow  (the  face,  brow,  etc.) 
deeply  with  wrinkles  ;  also  with  resultant  object. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  V.  iii,  Has  fifteen  years  so 
plew'd  A  wrinkled  face  that  you  have  often  view  d.  i?4» 


v! 


PLOUGH. 

Porr  Dune.  iv.  204  Before  them  march'd  that  awful  Alls- 
larch  ;  Ploucli'd  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  Rem.irk. 
1818  BVHON  Ch.  liar.  iv.  xlii,  Italia  I  ..  On  thy  sweet  brow 
is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr. 
Aristophanes  I.  56  "'It,  Her  face  . .  rough,  and  ploughed 
with  wrinkles.  1857  HOLLAND  Bay  Path  xix.  218  Jealousy 
and  pride,  .ploughed  no  furrows  across  her  brow, 
b.  To  obliterate  by  ploughing  wrinkles. 
1818  BYRON  Maztppa  v,  A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see,  But 
smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now;  For  time,  and  care,  and  war, 
have  plough'd  My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow. 

6.  lu  various  figurative  applications  of  the  primary 
and  transferred  senses. 

I53S  COVFKDAI.E  Job  iv.  8  Those  that  plowe  wickednesse . . 
andsowe  myschefe,  they  reape  f  same.  1576  FLEMING 
I'anotl.  lipist.  342  The  soyle  of  his  muention,  memorie, 
and  Judgement,  is  so  ordinarily  ploughed  wilh  practise  and 
experience.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  «,  Cl.  n.  11.  233  Royall 
Wench :  She  made  great  Ca=sar  lay  his  sword  to  bed,  He 
ploughed  her,  and  she  cropt  1607  —  Cor.  v.  ill.  34  Let  the 
Voices  Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy.  1608  —  Per.  iv. 
vi.  154.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Eccltis.  vii.  13  Plowe  not  a  he 
[Vulg.  noli  arare  mendacium\  agaynst  thy  brother.  1614 
FORD  Suns  Darling  n.  i,  Beckon  the  rurals  in ;  the 
country-gray  Seldom  ploughs  treason.  1651  MILTON  Sonii. 
Cromwell,  Cromwell,  .who  through  a  cloud.. To  peace  and 
trulh  thy  glorious  way  hast  plough'd.  1838  EMERSON  Altar. 
Camb.  Mass.  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  103  Jesus.. whose  name  is 
not  so  much  written  as  ploughed  into  the  history  of  this 
world.  1884  Miss  F.  P.  COBBE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  805 
Out  of  hearts  ploughed  by  contrition  spring  flowers. 

b.  intr.  To  proceed  laboriously  or  doggedly,  to 
labour,  to  plod. 

1891  C.  T.  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  40  He  never  ceased 
speaking. ..  In  a  monotonous  tone,  he  ploughed  solemnly 
onward,  oblivious.  1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Hpisodes  30 
He  could,  .fancy  himself  ploughing  doggedly  in  self-defence 
through  an  incredible  number  of  courses  in  history. 

7.  Applied  to  mechanical  processes  :  cf.  PLOUGH 
jiM  5.    a.  Bookbinding.   To  cut  with  a  '  plough  ' 
or  plough-press. 

1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  395/2  The  cutting 
press  stands  on  a  hollow  frame ..  which ..  receives  the  paper 
shavings  as  they  are  ploughed  off. 

b.  Carpentry.   To  cut  or  plane  (a  groove,  rabbet) 
with  a  '  plough '.     Also  intr. 

1805  [see  PLOUGHING  r  b].  1866  G.  MACDONALB  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  xiii,  The  carpenter  . .  was  ploughing  away  at  a 
groove.  1875  Carpentry  ff  Join.  104  A  groove  being 
ploughed  under  the  over-hanging  edge  to  cause  the  rain  to 
drip  clear  of  the  wall. 

c.  To  cut  or  gash  (mackerel,  etc.)  so  as  to  give 
it  a  better  appearance :  cf.  CRIMP  K.I  4.     U.  S. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

8.  Univ.  slang.    To  reject  (a  candidate)  as  not 
reaching  the  pass  standard  in  an  examination :  a 
slang  substitute  for  pluck  in  this  sense  (PLUCK  y.  7). 

1853  'C.  BEDE'  Verdant  Green  n.  xi.  It's  impossible  for 
them  to  plough  me.  1863  READE  Hard  Cash  Prol.  16  That 
. .  adds  to  my  chance  of  being  ploughed  for  smalls.  . . 
'Ploughed '  is  the  new  Oxfordish  for  '  plucked  '.  1883  Times 
i  June  4  My  young  friend  was  undeservedly  ploughed. 

9.  With  advbs. ;  mostly  trans. 

a.  Plough  around:  lit.  in  reference  to  stumps 
left   in  cultivated   land;  fig.    to   make   tentative 
approaches,  feel  one's  way.     U.  S.  political  slang. 

1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Coaiww.  II.  ill.  Ixx.  557  The  more 
skilful  leaders  begin  (as  it  is  expressed)  to  '  plough  around  ' 
among  the  delegations  of  the  newer.  .States. 

b.  Plough  down :  to  throw  or  thrust  down  by 
ploughing.     Alsojig. 

1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  126  On  a  part  of  a 
field  where  whins  were  plowed  down.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past,  xxix,  Any  of  which  would  be  ploughed  down  by  this: 
huge  vessel. 

o.  Plough  in,  plough  into  the  land:  to  embed  or 
bury  in  the  soil  (manure,  vegetation,  etc.)  by 
ploughing.  AlsoJTf. 

1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  172  When  a  farmer  intends  to 
plow  in  his  vetches,  I  would.. advise  him  to  do  it  some 
weeks  before  he  sows  his  wheat.  1847  jfrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
VIII.  i.  6y  Others  spread  the  dung  on  the  surface  and 
plough  it  in.  1805  B.  SEDGWICK  inWestnt.  Gaz.  12  Sept, 
4/3  He  ploughed  his  capital  into  the  land,  and  it  never 
came  out. 

d.  Ploughout:  to  dig  orthrust  out(of  the  ground) 
with  the  plough ;  hence,  to  disinter,  dig  out ;  to 
root  out,  eradicate,  cast  out,  tear  out,  remove  with 
violence ;  also,  to  excavate  or  hollow  out  by  or  as 
by  ploughing  (cf.  3  b). 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  11.  xx.  Wks.  1851  IV.  118  God  loves 
not  to  plow  out  the  heart  of  our  endeavours  with  over-hard 
and  sad  tasks,  a  1645  HABINGTON  Surv.  Wore,  in  Wore. 
Hist. Soc.  Proc.  III.  504  Ploughed  out  of  obscure  antiquities 
1  will  now  use  the  true  name.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  xiv. 
(ed.  3)  266  A  third  period  when  the  marine  boulder  drift 
formed  in  the  middle  period  was  ploughed  out  of  the  larger 
valleys  by  a  second  set  of  glaciers.  1886  A.  WINCHELL 
Walks  Gcol.  Field  54  These  North-American  rivers  have 
plowed  out  channels  whose  deep  walls  rise  as  high  as  the 
smoke  from  the  steamers. 

e.  Plough  up :  to  break  up  (ground)  by  plough- 
ing ;  to  throw  or  cast  up,  eradicate  (roots,  weeds) 
with  the  plough ;    to  cut  up  roughly,   excavate, 
furrow  or  scratch  deeply,  by  any  similar  action. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  87  Sooner  this  sword  shall 
plough  thy  bowels  vp.  1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Serm.  Patties 
Crosse  45  For  he  . .  hath  plowed  vp  my  hart.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.fr  Cl.  iv.  xii.  38  Let  Patient  Octavi.i  plough  thy  visage 
vp  With  her  prepared  nailes.  1718  LOWTH  Comm.  Jer.  iv. 
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3  The  Prophet.. exhorts  them  to  Repentance  and  Reforma- 
tion under  the  Metaphor  of  Plowing  up  their  fallow  Ground. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  hist.  (1776)  III.I73  The  wild  boar  plows 
it  [the  earth]  up  like  a  furrow,  and  does  irreparable  damage 
in  the  cultivated  lands.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Lam  Nisi  Print 
(ed.  4)  II.  1345  If. .  the  owner  of  a  close  over  which  there  is 
a  right  of  way  plough  up  the  way,  and  assign  a  new  way. 
a  189$  LD.  C.  E.  FACET  A  utobiog.  i.  (1896)  8  Her  decks  were 
literally  ploughed  up  with  grape  shot. 
10.  Phrases.  a.  To  plough  with  anyone!  heifer 
(ox,  ^calf)  after  Judges  xiv.  1 8.  See  also  HEIFKK 
I  b.  (In  quot.  1633,  app.  to  be  yoked  together 
with.) 

1535  COVERDALE  "Judg.  xiv.  1 8  Yf  ye  had  not  plowed  with 
my  calfe  [1611  heifer],  ye  shulde  not  haue  founde  out  my 
ryddle.  1584  G.  B.  Beware  the  Cat  Ded.,  I  doubt  whether 
M.  Stremer  will  be  contented  that  other  men  ploughe  with 
his  oxen.  16331  MASSINGER  City  Madam  11.  iii,  I  will  under- 
take  To  find  the  north  passage  to  the  Indies  sooner  Than 
plough  with  your  proud  heifer. 

b.  To  plough  the  sands :  a  frequent  type  of 
fruitless  labour.  Also  to  plough  the  air. 

1500  GREENE  Never  too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  166 
With  sweating  browes  I  long  haue  plowde  the  sands  . . 
Repent  hath  sent  me  home  with  emptie  hands.  1647  JER- 
TAVLOR  Lib.  Froth.  Ep.  Ded.  5  That  I  had  as  good  plow 
the  Sands,  or  till  the  Aire,  as  perswade  such  Doctrines, 
which  destroy  mens  interests.  1775  WESLEY  Jrnl.  is  Nov., 
I  preached  at  Dorking.  But  still  I  fear  we  are  ploughing 
upon  the  sand  :  we  see  no  fruit  of  our  labours.  1894  ASQUITH 
Sf.  at  Birmingham  31  Nov.,  All  our  time,  all  our  labour, 
and  all  our  assiduity  is  as  certain  to  be  thrown  away  as  if  you 
were  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  the  moment  that 
the  Bill  reaches  the  Upper  Chamber. 

Hence  Ploughed,  plowed  ///.  a. 

1535  COVERDALE  Jtr,  iv.  26  The  plowed  felde  was  become 
waist.  1665  HOYLF.  Occas.  Refl.  iv.  ii.  (1848)  173  We  began 
to  traverse  certain  plow'd  Lands.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat. 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  Herts.  15  The  Surface  of  every  Plowed 
Field.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  %  Art  II.  619  When 
ploughed  lands  are  to  be  laid  down  for  meadow  or  pasture. 

Plou-ghable,  plowable,  a.  [f.  PLOUGH  v. 
+  -ABLE?]  Capable  of  being  ploughed ;  arable. 

l57oLF.viNSjT/tf«;)».  3/10  Plowable,  arabilis.  1611  COTGR., 
Arable,  earable,  ploughable,  tillable.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL] 
Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  35  Light  Soils  are  plowable  at  a 
small  expence.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  xii.  (1872)  VI. 
87  There  may  be  patches  ploughable  for  rye. 

Plough-alms,  plow-alms.  NOW//W/.  [f. 
PLOUGH  s6.1  +  ALMS;  repr.  OE.  sulli-telmessan.]  A 
church-due  in  Old  English  times  and  later,  consist- 
ing of  one  penny  per  annum  for  each  plough  or 
plough-land. 

[a  1000  Laws  of  Edmund  t.  c.  3  (Schmid)  Be  teoSungum 
andciric-sceattum.  J>eo5unge  we  bebeodad  aelcum  cristenum 
men  be  his  cristendome,  and  cyric-sceat,  and  Romfeoh,  and 
sulh-selmessan.)  1191-1  in  Dugdale  Afonast.  AngL  (1682) 
1. 356  De  qualibet  caruca juncta  inter  Pascha  et  Pentecostem 
unum  denarium,  qui  dicitur  ploualmes.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Coot.  Eng.  i.  xi.  (1739)  30  Another  Income  arose  from 
the  Plough,  and  under  the  name  of  Plough-Alms.  1844 
LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iv.  174  Plough-alnu,  a 
penny  from  every  land,  which  was  yearly  offered,  &c. 

FlOtrgh-beam,  plow-.  The  central  longi- 
tudinal beam  or  bar  of  timber  or  iron  in  a  plough, 
to  which  the  other  principal  parts  are  attached. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  569/31  Bum's,  the  plowebeme. 
14..  Norn.  ibid.  734/27  Hec  buris,  a  plughbeme.  1513 
FITZHF.RB.  Huso.  §  3  The  ploughe  beame,  is  the  longe  tree 
aboue,  the  whiche  is  a  lytel  bente.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng. 
Husbandm.  iii.  B  ij.  The  first  member  thereof,  as  being 
the  strongest  and  most  principallest  peece  of  timber  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  is  called  the  Plough-beame,  being  a  large 
long  peece  of  timber  much  bending.  1717  BRADLEY  Compl. 
Body  Husb.  ^  The  plough-beam,  about  seven  foot  long, 
and  five  inches  square,  from  the  tail,  .to  the  coulter..,  and 
then  tapers  to  three  inches  and  half.  1884  Longm.  Mag. 
Feb.  403  An  elm.  .to  fashion  into  a  plough-beam. 

fig.  1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaine  Mans  Plough  206  The 
Plough  Beame  of  Impietie  is,  the  repletion  of  bread,  .and 
luxurte. 

Plou-ghbote,ploughboot,plow-.  Hist.  [f. 
PLOUGH  rf.l;  see  SOOT  so.1  5  b.]  In  Old  Law,  Tne 
wood  or  timber  which  the  tenant  had  a  right  to 
cut  for  making  and  repairing  ploughs  and  other 
agricultural  implements. 

1531  in  Weaver  WMs  Wills  (1890)  193  My  dwyllyng 
house . .  wythsufficyent  housebote,  heybote,  fyrebote, plough- 
bote  growyng  upon  any  growne  belonging  unto  the  said 
house.  1567  in  F.  I.  Baigent  Crondal  Rec.  (1891)  166 
Wood  ..  for  ploughe-Doote,  hedge-boote,  fyar-boote,  ..and 
harrowe-boote.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  385 
Fell  Trees  for  Mechanick  uses;  as  Plough-boot,  Cart -boot, 
&c.  1786  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  iii.  35  Plough-bole  and 
cart-bote  are  wood  to  be  employed  in  making  and  repairing 
all  instruments  of  husbandry. 

Plou-gll-boy,  plOW-boy.  A  boy  who  leads 
the  team  of  oxen  or  horses  that  draw  a  plough; 
hence,  a  boy  of  the  rustic  labouring  class. 

1569  Lane.  Wills  (1857)  II.  254  To  every  ploughe  boy  and 
other  boyes  servinge  within  myt  house  sixe  shillmges  eighte 
pence.  1714  WATTS  Logic  I.  vi.  §  4  A  ploughboy,  that  has 
.  .seen  nothing  but  thatched  houses,  and  his  parish  church, 
is  naturally  led  to  imagine  that  thatch  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  house.  18x8  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  355 
If  I  do  not,  by  the  means  of  that  Grammar,  enable  any 
Plough-Boy  of  sound  mind  to  write  English  as  correctly  in 
one  year  [etc.],  1903  Spectator  38  Nov.  903/3  The  plough- 
boy  figures  on  the  prehistoric  rock  carvings  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  . .  using  the  goad,  while  the  ploughman  guides  the 
plough. ..  With  the  use  of  horses  the  ploughboy  has  dis- 
appeared, except  where  the  land  is  so  heavy  that  he  has  to 
lead  the  extra  horse. 


PLOUGH-GEAR. 

Plou  gh-dri:ver,  plow-.  [Cf.  Da.  //«/- 
driver.]  One  who  drives  the  beasts  drawing  a 
plough. 

1483  Cat  A.  Angt.  284/3  A  Ploghe  dryfer,  stigariHs.  l«« 
HuLOET,Ploughedryuer,i/tfa«».r.  1603  DEKKER  Wonder. 
fu/IYeare  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  usThose  irusbeleeuing  Pagans, 
the  plough-driuers.  1679  O.  HEYWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1881) 
II.  263  The  plow.holder  left  the  plow.. the  plow-driver  at 
last  came  to  them.  i8i»  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Htut.  Seal. 
I.  343  Horses  ..  were  herded.. on  the  pasture  land,  by  the 
boys  then  employed  as  plough  drivers. 

Plougher,  plower  (plan-su).  [f.  PLOUGH  v. 
+  -EK  l.  In  ON.  plogari,  LG.  plogcr,  Dn.  ploeser, 
Ger.  pjliiger.']  One  who  ploughs  ;  a  ploughman. 
Also  in  transf.  anAJtg.  senses. 

c  1515  Cockc  Lorelts  B.  10  Parchemente  makers,  skynners, 
and  plowers.  1535  COVERDALE  Pi.  cxxviii.  [cxxlx.)  3  The 
plowcrs  plowed  vpon  my  backe,  &  made  longe  forowes. 
1548-9  LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  17  Now  I  shal  tel  you 
who  be  theplowers.  1791  C'oWPF.»//iWxvilI.  685  Plougher 
not  few,  There  driving  to  and  fro  their  sturdy  teems.  18*9 
Daily  News  30  Aug.,  The  ploughers  of  dangerous  seas,  or 
the  occupiers  of  troubled  frontiers.  1880  Dorothy  34  Now 
was  the  autumn  come,  and  ploughers  went  forth  to  their 
ploughing. 

b.  Comb,  t  Floirgher-band,  some  part  of  the 
harness  of  a  plough. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  Kails  (Surtees)  398,  iij  plogherbandis. 

t  Plon-gll-foot,  plow-.  Obs.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  flag-fit.]  In  a  wheelless  plough,  an  adjust- 
able piece  of  wood  or  iron,  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  beam,  regulating  the  depth  of  the  plough- 
ing :  see  quots. 

It  is  doubtful  however  whether  the  plow.fote  in  Piers 
Plowman  had  this  meaning  ;  the  variant  reading  flam-tat 
and  the  context  point  rather  to  its  identity  with  plough-staff. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  105  My  plow.fote  shal  be  my 
pyk-staf  and  picche  atwo  be  rotes,  And  helpe  my  culler  to 
kerue  and  dense  be  forwes  [v.rr.  A.  plouh-pole,  plowbat ; 
Ji.  plow-pole,  ploughwes  foot ;  C.  plouh-fot,  plowbat).  1513 
FITZHEBB.  ffust.  8  3  The  plough  fote  is  a  lyttell  pece  of 
wodde,  with  a  croked  ende  set  before  in  a  morteys  in  ihe 
ploughe  beame,  sctte  fast  with  wedges  to  dryue  vppe  and 
downe,  and  it  is  a  staye  to  order,  of  what  depenes  the 

S'oughe  shall  go.  1613  MARKHAM  F.ng.  llnsbandm.  iii. 
iv  b,  Plough  foote, . .  the  vse  of  it  is  to  glue  the  Plough 
earth,  or  put  it  from  the  earth,  as  you  please.  1707  W. 
BAXTERC/OM.  Antiq.  Rom.  etc. (1731)  406 Tho'  our  Transla- 
tion .  .makes  Samgar  to  have  slain  six  hundred  Men  with  an 
Ox-goad  :  The  LXX  say  it  wasei-Ti?  apoipdiroJi,  which,  .is 
Dentale,  or  the  Plow-foot. 

t  Plotrgh-gang.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  PLOUGH  rf.i  + 
GANG  rf.'  (app.  a  late  formation  on  analogy  of 
ox-gang).]  A  measure  of  arable  land ;  byjamieson 
taken  as  a  synonym  ot plough-gate. 

(The  statements  of  its  extent  differ  widely,  and  may  point 
to  different  local  uses :  quot  1793  makes  it  13  acres,  i.  e.  one 
eighth  of  a  carucate  or  plough-land,  and  so  =  ox-gang : 
qu 


a  modern  two-horse  plough.    See  next  for  a  fourth  value.) 
1748  W.  CULI.EN  Let.  in  £1X1832)  I.  69  As  much  [ground] 

as  may  employ  four  horses  or  what  we  call  a  plough-gang. 

1793   Statist.  Ace.  Scat/.,  Perth.  V.  56  The   number  of 

plough-gangs,  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  is  about  141),  .. 

reckoning  13  acres  of  arable  land  to  each  plough-gang. 

1808  JAMIF.SON,  Pltuch-gang,  Plough-gang,  as  much  land 

as  can  be  properly  tilled  by  one  plough...  We  also  use  the 

phrase  a  pleuch  of  land  in  the  same  sense.     [Apparently  an 

erroneous  statement.] 
Plough-gate,  plow-  (plou-g«'t).  north.  Eng. 

and  Sc.    Now  only  Hist.    [f.  as  prec.  +  GATE  sh.' ; 

cf.  ox-gate.]     Ori'nnally,  perhaps   the   same  as 

PLOUGH-LAND    (and    hence    commonly   used  by 

Scottish  antiquarian  writers  to  render  carrvcata) ; 

but  in  later  times  apparently  applied  to  a  much 

smaller  quantity  of  land. 
Jamieson  says:  rA  plough-gate  or  plough-gang  of  land  is 

now  [1825!  understood  to  include  about  forty  Scots  acres 


theirto  belongyng.     1789  PILKINGTON  Yiew  Derby.  II.  77 
The  charter  of  Edward  II  ..  grants  the  canons  at  Calke 


possession  of  a  plough-gate  of  land  in  Lekc.  1791  Statist. 
Ace.  Scotl.  I.  I2I-3  There  are  56  plough.gatesand  a  half 
in  the  parish  [Innerwick].  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Pertk 
393  A  number  of  plough-gates  in  one  village,  or  several 
tenants  about  one  plough,  having  their  land  mixed  with 
one  another,  is  a  great  bar  to  the  improvement  of  any  country. 
1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  412/1  The  island  [Papa  Westray] 
.  .is  divided  into  34  ploughgatcs  of  land,  and  contains  about 
340  inhabitants.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  The  defences 
proponed  say,  that  non  constat  at  this  present  what  is  a 
ploueh-eate  of  land,  whilk  uncertainly  is  sufficient  to  elu 
The  conclusions  of  the  libel.  1871  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Ess.  135  The  agricultural  measurement  in  Scotland  upon 
which  the  regium gildum  was  levied,  .was  the  Ploughgate, 
or  carucate  of  104  acres. 

t  Plou'gh-gear,  plow-.  Obs      [f.  as  prec.  + 
GEAR  so.]  The  appurtenances  of  a  plough :   = 

•    ThVabbot'and  tie  convent .  ledeth  a  wey  from  his  (arson- 
I    age  his  plogh  yren  and  his  plogh  and  his  plogh  B*r^rn^J 


dewyded  equalle    betwyxt    then.       I5«4 
Wills  (Surtees)  I.  MS  Plowes  and  plowe  gea 


PLOUGH-GRAITH. 

Plough.-grai.th  (plau-gr^».  Sc.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  GRAITH  sfr.]  The  harness  and  equipment  of  a 
plough. 

1569  Reg,  Pnvy  Council  Scoi.  II.  62  Tuke  away  his 
plewch  grayth.  1597  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI,  c.  82  (heading) 
Destroyers  of  pleuch-graith  \body  of  act  pleuchgeirej. 
i8zz  SCOTT  Pirate  iv,  There  was  not  a  corner  of  the  farm 
fit  for  any  thing  but  to  break  plough-graith,  and  kill  cattle. 
1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  Locks  and  bars,  plough-graith  and 
harrow-teeth  1 

Plou-gh-ha:ndle,   plow-.     [Cf.  Da.  plov- 

hatidel.]  One  of  the  two  handles  or  stilts  of  a 
plough. 

Some  forms  of  plough  had  only  one  handle,  esp.  where  the 
soil  was  light 

1483  Cath*  Angl.  284/2  A  Ploghe  handylle,  stiua.      1530 
PALSGR.  256/1  Plowe  handell,  manche.     1853  J.  STEVENSON 
tr.  Ch.  Historians  Eng.  I.  611  Directing  the  plough-handle, 
\         or  working  iron. 

Plough-head,  plow-,  [f.  PLOUGH  jiM  + 
HEAD  sh.  Cf.  OHG.  pftogis-hoiibit] 

1 1.  The  share-beam  of  a  plough ;  a  wooden 
frame  to  which  the  share  was  fixed.  Obs. 

1453-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  150,  ij  plogheuedez. 
1483  Cath.  Angl,  284/2  A  Ploghe  hede,  dentale.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  2  In  Sommersetshyre..the  sharbeame, 
that  in  many  places  is  called  the  ploughe  hedde,  is  foure  or 
fyue  foote  longe,  and  it  is  brode  and  thynne.  1613  MARK- 
HAM  Eng.  Hnsbandm.  iii.  B  ij  b,  The  Plough  head . .  is  a  flat 
peece  of  timber,  almost  three  foote  in  length  if  it  be  for  clay 
ground,  otherwise  shorter,  of  breadth  seauen  inches. 

2.  The  front  part  of  a  plough  :  sec  quots. 

1735  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Hnsb.  xxi.  301  The  Plow-Head 
contains  the  two  Wheels  A,  B.  1864  WEBSTER,  Plow-head, 
Plough'head,  the  draught-iron  at  the  end  of  the  beam  of 
a  plow.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Plow-head,  the  elei'is 
of  a  plow.  That  part  to  which  the  diaft  is  attached. 

Ploughing,  plowing  (plau-in),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
PLOUGH  v.  +  -ING'.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PLOUGH;  the  result  of 
this,  a  ploughed  furrow. 

^1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  it.  73  Indeluyngal,  orplowyng,  or 
dichynge.  c\^oPro>n^.  Parv.  405/2  Plowynge,  or  erynge, 
aracio.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  8  In  all  maner  of  plow- 
ynge,  se  that  thy  eye,  thy  hande,and  thy  fote  do  agree,  and 
Dealwaye  redy  one  toserue  a-nother.  1648  M  i  LTON  Olnerv. 
Art.  Peace  xxii.  One  [Act]  prohibiting  the  plowing  with 
Horses  by  the  Tail.  1763  MILLS  Pract.  Husb.  II.  197  On 
sounding  the  plowmgs,  I  found  them  deeper.  1864  D.  G. 
MITCHELL  Wet  Days  at  Edgetvood  38  Columella  urges, 
like  Cato,  frequent  ploughings. 

b.  Carpentry.  The  planing  of  a  groove  with  a 
'  plough ' ;  the  groove  so  made. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric,  I.  47  It  is  a  good 
method  to.. unite  the  different  planks  by  ploughing  and 
tonguing.  1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  103 
Grooving  or  ploughing,  by  which  a  narrow  channel  is  exca- 
vated out  of  the  thickness  of  the  timber. 

C.  Univ.  slang.  The  rejection  of  a  candidate  in 
an  examination ;  plucking. 

i88a  EMMA  J.  WORBOISE  Sissie  xxxiv,  He  just  escaped 
plucking  or  ploughing— I  forget  which  Dr.  Heavisides  said 
— '  by  the  skin  ofhis  teeth '. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb,t  as  ploughing -team,  -time ; 
plough  ing- day  :  see   quot. ;   ploughing-iron  = 
PLOUGH-IRON;   ploughing-land,  ground,  arable 
land  ;  ploughing-match,  a  competitive  exhibition 
of  ploughing. 

1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  * Ploughing-day,  the  day 
on  which  the  farmer  who  has  taken  a  new  farm  asks,  and 
receives,  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours'  Draughts  in  getting 
the  necessary  ploughing  done.  1755  N.  Jersey  Archives 
XIX.  483  The  whole  is  good  Meadow  and  *  Plowing  Ground. 
1636  MASSINGER  Bash/.  Lover  i.  ii,  In  a  cause  like  this, 
The  husbandman  would  change  his  *ploughing-irons  To 
weapons  of  defence.  1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2977/4  A  Farm, 
containing  near  160  Acres  of  Land,.,  most  'plowing  Land, 
..with  the  advantage  of  Commoning.  iSia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR 
Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  \.  196  The  original  ^ploughing  matches 
were  warmly  patronized  by  Mr.  Erskine  of  Mar.  11715 
BURNET  Own.  Time  (1766)  II.  25  Vexed  to  see  such  waste 
made  upon  their  estates,  in  *plowin£;  time  especially.  1896 
MANNING  in  Cath.  Mag.  Mar.  187  The  next  three  or  four 
years  of  your  life  ..  are  like  the  ploughing-time  and  the 
sowing-time  in  the  year. 

Plough-iron, plow-  (plau-ai -sin),  [f.  PLOUGH 
st>.1  +  IRON  sb.  So  ON.  plog-jdrn  plough-iron, 
plough-share,  Da.  plov-j&rn,  LG.  plog-tsen 
(Doom.),  Du.  ploeg-ijzer,  OHG.  pflug-ysen,  Ger. 
pflugeisen  coulter,  also  ploughshare.]  Any  iron 
part  of  a  plough,  esp.inpl.,  the  coulter  and  share. 

1418-19  [see  PLOUGH -GEAR].  1458  Exch.  Rolls  Scoff. 
VI.  425  Pro  aratris,  harpicis,  et  ferro,  et  factura  de  plwe 
irnys.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  2  In  Buckyngham-shyre, 
are  plowes  made  of  an  nother  maner,  and  also  other 
maner  of  ploughe-yrons.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  \. 
187/1  In  passing  barefooted  ouer  certeine  hot  shares  or 
plough-irons,  according  to  the  law  Ordalium*  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  vii.  vii.  35  Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  playd, 
Thnt  by  his  plough-yrons  mote  right  well  appeare.  1791 
T.  LEARMONT  Poems  120  To  the  plough  irons  turn'd  the 
hostile  spear.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  397  It  is.. 
more  economical  to  sharpen  the  plough -irons  every  day. 

PlOTTgh-jO'gger,  plOW-.  One  who  jogs  or 
pushes  a  plough  ;  a  ploughman.  (Jmmorous  or 
contemptuous?) 

1605  oMttit  JFitOJtljJait  P»  (1880)  23  A  Country  Plow  Jogger 
.  .secretly  stole  a  peece  of  Shoemakers  waxe,.  .and  coming 
behind  him,  clapt  him  on  the  head.  1658  CLEVELAND 
Rustic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  429  A  medley. .of  Botchers, 
Coblers,.  .Draymen,,  .and  Plough-joggers,  c ifo'jmQ.Rcv. 
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'    Jan.  (1882)  66  He  was. .a  plain  man. .who  begged  to  say 
a  few  words  to  his  '  brother  plough -joggers '. 

Plough-land,  plow-laud  (plau-Isend).  [f. 
PLOUGH  sfr.1  +  LAND  sb. :  cf.  OE.  sullung,  a  deriva- 
tive of  sitlh  plough,  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Kent 
and  elsewhere.  For  the  form,  cf.  ON.  plogs-land 
(  =  plough's  land),  Sw.plogland  an  acre;  and,  in 
sense  2,  Du.  ploegland,  Ger.  pflitgland.] 

1.  Hist.  The  name  used  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties  of  England,  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  for  the  unit  of  assessment  of  land,  based 
upon  the  area  capable  of  being  tilled  by  one 
plough-team  of  eight  oxen  in  the  year;  corre- 
sponding to  the  HIDE  of  the  south  and  south-west 
(with  which  it  was  often  equated),  and,  like  it, 
embracing  originally  the  meadow  and  pasture-land, 
and  other  necessary  appurtenances  of  the  holding. 

In  Domesday  Bk.  and  other  records  in  Latin,  this  unit  is 
expressed  by  carrucata  (  =  AF.  carue,  ONF.  caruee,  F. 
charufe,  CARUCATE)  a  derivative  of  carruca  plough,  while 
the  hide  is  rendered  hida.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether 
1  plough-land  '  was  a  translation  of  carrncata.  or  the  con- 
verse ;  but  we  have  no  instance  of  the  word  before  the  end  of 
the  13th  c.,  &n&  plough  itself  appears  first  in  the  i2th.  The 
fact  that  the  counties  jn  which  the  carrncata  was  the  unit 
of  assessment  are  precisely  those  in  which  Danish  influence 
prevailedj  favours  the  theory  that  the  plough-land  was  of 
Norse  origin;  but  there  are  difficulties.  ON.  pldgs*laud 
meant  an  acre,  the  normal  area  ploughed  in  one  day. 
The  extent  of  the  normal  plough-land,  like  that  of  the  hide, 
is  usually  given  as  120  acres;  but  in  numerous  instances 
it  fell  short  of  or  exceeded  this;  the  variations  being  prob. 
due  to  attempts  to  make  the  areal  plough-lands  correspond 
with  the  traditional  assessment  of  the  manors,  to  the  inclu- 
sion or  exclusion  of  the  appurtenances  and  fallow  land,  and 
to  local  differences  in  the  size  of  the  acre. 

The  plough-land  was  divided  into  8  ox-gangs,  as  against 
the  4  yard-lands  or  virgates  of  the  hide. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7676  pe  king  willam..Let  enqueri 
streitliche  (joru  al  engeljnde,  Hou  mpni  plou  lond,  &  hou 
moni'hiden  al  so,  Were  in  euerich  ssire,  and  wat  hii  were 
wur[>  fc>er  to.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  169  pe  pris  of  a  plouv 
lond  of  pen  yes  so  rounde  To  aparaile  J>at  pyler  were  pure 
lytel.  CI47S  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  796/6  Hec  caru- 
cata,  plowlonde.  1553  Act  2  fy  3  Phil.  <$•  Mary  c.  8.  §  2 
Every  Plow-Land  in  Tillage  or  Pasture  that  he  shall  occupy 
in  the  same  Parish.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  16  A  Knightes 
fee  should  conteyne  .C.lx.  Acres,  and  that  is  accompted  for 
a  plough  land  for  a  yere.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  664/1  Ulster.. doth  contayne  nine  thousand  plowe- 
landes,  everye  of  which  plow-landes  contayneth  six  score 
acres,  after  the  rate  of  21  foote  to  every  pearche  of  the  sayd 
acre.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \\.  vii.  60  A 
Plow-land  or  Carue  of  land  (Camcata  terrae}..\?>  said  to 
contain!  4  Yard-land  at  30  acres  to  the  Yard-land.  1628 
COKE  On  Litt.  5  Hida  isall  one  as  a  plow-land,  viz.  as  much 
as  a  plow  can  till.  1656  L.  SMITH  in  Sir  W.  Petty  Down 
Survey  (1851)  06  The  countrey  was  divided  into  plowlands, 
one  plowland  being  great,  and  another  small,  as  they  were 
in  goodness  or  badness,  for  many  of  the  plowlands  were  but 
seaventy  or  eighty  acres,  others  are  two  or  three  hundred. 
1896  M.  T.  PEARMAN  Hist.  Manor  Bensington,  Oxon.  10 
The  hide  or  plough-land  in  Preston-Cromarsh,  a  part  of 
Benson  before  the  Conquest,  consisted  of  one  hundred  acres. 
2.  Land,  or  a  plot  of  land,  under  cultivation  with 
the  plough ;  arable  land. 

1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Plowe  lande,  terre  laboitree.  1548-9 
LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  17  What  sede  shuld  be  sowen  in 
Gods  field,  in  Goddes  plough  land.  1638  in  H.  Bond  Hist,  of 
Watertown,Mass.  (1855)  II.  997  All  the  Land  lying  beyond 
the  Plowland  ..shalbe  for  a  Common  for  Cattle.  -71670 
SPALDING  Tronb.  Chas.  I  (1829)  11  The  .marquis  of  Huntly, 
with  his  lady,  and  virgin  daughter,  was  in  the  ploughlands 
in  harvest.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Hist.  Lady  Barton  III.  218, 
It  consists  of  this  cottage,  a  small  plough-land,  a  close  for 
pasture,  and  a  little  garden.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng. 
Lit.  122  Soft  woodland,  .and  rolling  plough-land. 

Ploughman,  plow-  (plau-m&n).  [Cf.  MDu. 
ploegk-man.~\  A  man  who  follows  and  guides  the 
plough ;  often  used  generically  for  a  farm-labourer 
or  rustic. 

1271  Reeds.  Leicester  (1899)  I.  137  Joh.  Carucario  (le 
caruer)  Plouman.  c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  425/182  Huy 
comen..plou5-Man  with  his  Aker-staf,  Archer  mid  bouwe 
and  knyue.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vii.  3  Quab  perkyn  J>e 
plou^mon . .'  I  haue  an  half  Aker  to  herie  bi  pe  hei;e  weye '. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  520  With  hym  ther  was  a  Plowman 
was  his  brother  That  hadde  ylad  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 
(-1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  <2\\  Huide-men  &  plew-men  res- 
cowid  his  childer  fro  IMS  lyon  &  Jris  wulfe.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  t  Saw.  vjii.  12  To  be  plowemen  to  tyll  his  londe  and  to 
be  reapers  in  his  haruest.  1548-9  LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.) 
19  Because  I  lyken  preachyng  to  a  ploughmans  laboure 
and  a  prelate  toa  ploughman.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  i.  The  plow, 
man  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.  1807  CRABBE  Par. 
Reg.  ii.  321  Unletter'd  swains  and  ploughmen  coarse  they 
slight.  1879  SHAIRP  Burns  i.  34  Now  [1786]  persons  of 
every  rank  were  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  Ayrshire  Ploughman. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (a)  appositional,  oa plough- 
man lad,  etc. ;  (b}  with  possessive,  ploughman's 
fee:  see  quot.  1885.  Ploughman's  Spikenard, 
a  plant :  see  SPIKENARD. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  694  They  are  found. .among 
the  Pastoral  or  Plow-men  Africans.  1786  BURNS  Scotch 
Drink  xi,  The  braunie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel.  1834  A. 
CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Lit.  19  Songs ..  written  by  a  plough- 
man-lad. 

1885  C.  I.  ELTON  in  Encyd.  Brit.  XIX.  735/1  The  strict 
English  primogeniture  as  applied  to  the  rustic  holdings, 
sometimes  called  fiefs  de  rotnrier  or  '  ploughman's  fee '. 

Ploirghmaiiship,  plow-,  [f.prec.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  art  of  the  ploughman  ;  skill  in  ploughing. 


PLOUGH-START. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imftrov.  Jmpr.  (1653)  219  The  very 
mystery  of  Ploughmanship  lyeth  upon  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  them.  1778  l\V.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric., 
Digest  65  How  to  set  a  Plow  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
lesson  on  Plowmanship.  1880  Dorothy p.  xvi,  Both  he  and 
they  were  proud  of  their  ploughmanship. 

t  Plough-mell,  plow-.  Obs.  [f.  PLOUGH sbl 
+  MELL  S.1]  A  mallet  formerly  carried  on  the 
plough  for  breaking  up  large  clods;  a  plough- 
mallet. 

a  1450  Turn,  of  Totenham  151  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  89 
The  chefe  was  of  a  ploo  mell,  And  the  schadow  of  a  bell. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  3  Men  that  be  no  husbandes,. .  that 
knowe  not  whiche  is  the  ploughe  beame,  the  sharebeame, . . 
and  the  ploughe  mal.  1765-94  PERCY  R  cliques  (1845)  Gloss., 
Plffibmett)  a  small  wooden  hammer  occasionally  fixed  to  the 
plow,  still  used  in  the  North;  in  the  Midland  counties  in 
its  stead  is  used  a  plow-hatchet. 

Plough-Monday,  Plow-  (pkurmzrndc1). 
The  first  Monday  after  Epiphany,  on  which,  esp.  in 
the  N.  and  E.  of  England,  the  commencement  of  the 
ploughing  season  is,  or  till  recently  was,  celebrated 
by  a  procession  of  disguised  ploughmen  and  boys 
{plough-bullocks )  -jags',  -slots,  -ivitcherst  etc.)  draw- 
ing a  plough  from  door  to  door. 

1542  BALE  Yet  a  Course  28  Than  ought  my  lorde  [Bonner] 
to  suffre  the  same  selfe  ponnyshment..for  not  sensinge  the 
plowghesvpon  Plowgh  mondaye.  israTussER  Husb.  (1878) 
1 80  Plough  Monday,  next  after  that  Twelftide  is  past,  Bids 
out  with  the  plough,  the  woorst  husband  is  last.  1674 
BLOUNT  Clossogr.  (ed.  4),  Plow- Monday,.. on  which  day, 
in  the  North  of  England,  the  Plowmen  themselves  draw 
a  Plough  from  door  to  door,  and  beg  Plow-money  to  drink. 
1892  Times  12  Jan.  6/2  Yesterday  being  '  Plough-Monday  ', 
as  the  first  Monday  after  the  Epiphany  is  called. 

Ploughshare,  plow-  (plau-JeV).  [Cf.  MFI. 
ploegh-schere,  Du.  ploeg-schaar^\ 

1.  The  large  pointed  blade  of  a  plough,  which, 
following  the  coulter,  cuts  a  slice  of  earth,  and 
passes  it  on  to  the  mould-board  ;   =  SHAKE. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  136  Men  schal  welle  hor 
swerde  into  plowgh-sc hares.  1535  COVERDALE  Micah  iv.  3 
Of  their  swerdes  they  shal  make  plowshares,  and  sythes  off 
their  speares.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  180  If  she  will  go 
bare  footed  for  her  selfe  ouer  foure  ploughe  shares, . .  brennyng 
and  fire  hote.  a  1639  WOTTON  Descr.  Countrey  s  Recreat. 
iv.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  532  Wounds  are  never  found,  Save  what 
the  Plow-share  gives  the  ground.  1795  SOUTHEV  Joan  of 
Arc  in.  540  O'er  red-hot  plough-shares  make  me  skip  to 
please  Your  dotard  fancies  !  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art 
23  A  government  which  shall  have  its  soldiers  of  the  plough, 
share,  as  well  as  its  soldiers  of  the  sword. 

fig.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  168  Final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation  !  1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta 
107  Thou,  I  say,  Althaea,  since  my  father's  ploughshare,  drawn 
Through  fatal  seedland  of  a  female  field,  Furrowed  thy 
body.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  ix.  301  It  is  the 
snout  of  a  glacier  that  must  act  the  part  of  a  ploughshare. 

2.  Anat.  The  vomer ;   =  ploughshare  bone  (a). 

3.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as  ploughshare    instinct, 
line,  vaulting  \  ploughshare-shaped adj. ;  plough- 
share bone  Anat.,  (a)  the  vomer ;  (b)  the  pygostyle 
of  a  bird. 

1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  II.  778^2  The  vomer  or  plough- 
share bone  is  symmetrical,. .  forming  the  posterior  part  of 
the  nasal  partition.  1835^6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  1. 291/2  The 
Ischio-coccygeus.. extending. .to  the  sides  of  the.  .plough- 
share bone.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  18  The  terminal 
ploughshare-shaped  vertebrae,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT 
Led.  Archit.  (1879)  II.  187  This  twisting  of  the  surface  has 
received  the  very  appropriate  name  of  ploughshare  vaulting. 
1881  MIVART  Cat  465  The  caudal  vertebrje  do  not  end  in 
a 'ploughshare  bone1. 

Plough-shoe,  plow-  (plau-J«).  A  name 
variously  applied,  at  different  times  or  in  different 
localities,  to  appliances  for  covering,  protecting,  or 
supporting  the  ploughshare  ;  see  quots. 

1377-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  387  In  yokys,  Plu- 
shone,  harows,  cribris,  iijs.  iiijd.  1405-6  Ibid.  222  Pro  i  sok 
et  plogschone,  ijs.  jd.  1813  BATCHELOR  Agric.  162  (E.D.D.) 
Plough-shoe  and  ground-wrists, ,£0.  35.  od.  1893  S.  E.  Wore. 
Gloss.,  Plough-shoe^  a  piece  of  iron  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  'throck*  to  prevent  its  wearing  away  with  the  friction 
with  the  soil.  1901  J.  T.  FOWLER  DurJiam  Ace.  Rolls 
Gloss.,  Plushone,  plough  shoes,  sledgesplaced  under  ploughs 
so  that  they  may  be  drawn  along  the  ground  without  going 
in.  1903  En%.  Dial.  Diet.,  Plough-shoe,  (a)  the  ironwork 
upon  which  the  sock  is  fixed  j  the  casing  of  iron  at  the  nose 
or  forepart  of  that  part  of  a  plough  which  enters  the  ground  ; 
also  in//. ;  (6)  a  wooden  frame  for  conveying  a  plough  upon 
a  road.  1906  HONE  Manor  <$•  Manorial  Records  106  A 
plough-shoe  (or  iron  lip  for  a  wooden  share). 

PlOU'gh-staff,  plow-.  A  staff,  ending  in 
a  small  spade  or  shovel,  used  by  the  ploughman  to 
clear  the  coulter  and  mould-board  from  earth,  roots, 
weeds,  etc. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2198  Vor  ?e  bej>  men  bet  itei^t  to 
ssofle  &  to  spade,  To  cartstaf  &  to  ploustaf.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  285/1  A  Ploghe  staffe,  scudium.  1573  TUSSER  Husb. 
(1878)  37  A  plough  beetle,  ploughstaff,  to  further  the  plough, 
Great  clod  to  a  sunder  that  breaketh  so  rough.  1667  O. 


HEYWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1883)  III.  100  He  took  up  the  plow- 
staff  and  knockt  him  down.  1740  SOMEEVILLE  HobMncln. 
53  High  o'er  his  Head  His  pond'rous  Plough-Staff  in  both 
Hands  he  rais'd.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  425  Fig.  89 
represents  the  plough-staff,  another  and  a  necessary  article 
of  the  movable  furniture  of  the  plough. 

t  Plou-gh-start,  plow-.  Obs.  [f.  PLOUGH 
.tiM  +  START,  tail.  So  WD\\.ploech-stnert  (c  1415)1 
MFI.  ploegh-steert,  Du.  ploegslaart.]  A  plough- 
handle,  plough-tail. 


PLOUGH-STILT. 

c  1440  Protuf'.  far-.'.  405/2  Plowstert,  stilttl.  1530  PALSGR. 
256/1  Plowe  start,  niam.lit:.  1552  HUI.OKI,  Ploughs  stiirte 
whyche  the  tylman  holdcth,  stiitti,  X. 

Plou-gh-stilt,  plow-,  dial-  [f-  «s  prec.  + 
Srn.T  rf!]  A  plough-handle. 

1513  FITZHERH.  Hast.  §  3  The  plough  stylte  is  on  the 
ryghte  syde  of  the  ploughe,  wher  vpon  the  rest  is  set,  the 
rest  is  a  lyttell  pece  of  woode,  pynned  fast  vpon  the  nether 
ende  of  the  stylt,  and  to  the  sharebeame  in  the  ferther  ende. 
1581  Coir.  Lainf  Charters  (1899)  256  [The  sheriff-depute) 
deliverit  the  plewch  stilt  in  the  said  Davidis  handis  vpone 
the  arabill  grownd  thairof.  1822  BEWICK  Mew,  255  To  find 
him  so  soon  attempt  to  equal  his  whistling  and  singing 
master  at  the  plough-stilts.  1814  SCOTT  Redgaunt.  Let.  x, 
A  liand  that  never  held  plough-stilt  or  nettle.  1883 /.»»£»/. 
Mag.  Apr.  645  What  farmers  want  between  the  plough- 
stilts  are  a  pair  of  strong  arms. 

t  Plotrgh-strake,  plow-.  Ob  [f.  as  prec. 
+  STBAKE  s/>.]  A  piece  of  hoop-iron  for 
strengthening  or  repairing  a  plough. 

1395  Cartular.  AM.  de  Whiteby  (Surtees)  II.  618  Pro 
ii  dosan  plewstrakys.  1418  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  5  He 
had  John  Holgate  mersshall  make  hym  ploghstrakes  of 
drosse  and  landyren  yat  he  sent  hym  and  na  osmundes. 

t  Flou-gh-swain,  plow-.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  SWAIN.]  A  ploughman. 

1581  STANYHURST  SEneis  \.  (Arb.)  17  A  labor  and  a  trauaile 
too  plowswayns  hertelye  welcoom.  1638  SIR  T.  HAWKINS 
Qdts  Horace  i.  iv.  (ed.  4)  6  Beasts  leave  their  stals,  plough- 
swaines  their  Fires  forgo. 

Plou'gh-tail,  plow-  The  rear  or  handles 
of  a  plough.  Symbolically,  the  following  of  the 
plough,  the  place  of  the  farm-labourer,  farm- 
labour  ;  as  in  at,  to,  from  the  plough-tail. 

15*3  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §3  The  plough-tayle  is  that  the 
husbande  holdeth  in  his  hande.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  iv.  230  They  forsooke  their  general!,  and  returned 
home  to  the  plough-taile.  1697  PRYDEN  Virg.  (1721) 
I.  Ess.  Georg.  207  Something  of  a  rustick  Majesty,  like  that 
of  a  Roman  Dictator  at  the  Plow-Tail.  1711  BUDCELL 
Sftct.  No.  307  Pi6  A  Man  ..who  might  have  done  his 
Country  excellent  Service  at  a  Plough-tail.  17..  BURNS 
MS.  f  resented  to  Mr.  Kidttel  Wks.  (1833)  83/2  He.. was 
bred  at  a  plough-tail.  1831  COL.  HAWKER  Diaiy  (1893)  II. 
32  The  men  were  all  from  the  ploughtail.  1877  R.  C.  JEBB 
Prim.  Grit.  Lit.  I.  ii.  41  How  should  the  axle-tree  of  a  wag- 
gon he  made,  and  what  is  the  best  wood  for  a  plough-tail  or 
a  pole? 

Plovrgh-wise,  a.  [f.  PLOUGH  s6.1  +  -WISE.] 
Said  of  writing,  the  lines  of  which  ran  alternately 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right ;  boustro- 
phedon. 

1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alfliabet  II.  vii.  33  This  was  succeeded 
by  &wajpo4»i&ov,  or  'plough-wise  '  writing. 

Plough-Wright,  plow-  (plau'rait).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  WRIGHT!]  A  maker  of  ploughs. 

1185  in  W.  P.  Baildon  Court  Rolls  \Vakefield  (1901)  I.  195 
Roheitus  le  Plogwryth.  c  1440  Promf.  Pan.  405/2  Plow 
wryhte,  carrucarius.  1561  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4  I  30  The  Art 
or  Occupation  of  a  Smith,  Wheel-wright,  Plough-wright, 
Mill-wright,  Carpenter.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imprav.  Impr. 
(1653)  J9'  A  plough-wright  or  plow  maker  . .  cannot  work 
true  to  a  false  foundation.  1885  W.  RYE  Hist.  Norfolk  117 
These  Thaxters  . .  seem  to  have  been  blacksmiths  and 
plough-wrights  for  generations. 
Plouh,  obs.  form  of  PLOUGH  s/>.1 
Plouk,  plook  (plwk),  st.  Forms :  5  plowke, 
6  plouke,  pluoke,  Sc.  pluik,  6-7  pluke,  7- 
plouk,  9  plook.  [Origin  obscure  :  cf.  Sc.  plouk, 
pinks  =  PLDG  st.  Gael,  pluc  a  lump,  knot,  bung, 
tumour,  pimple,  appears  to  be  from  Sc.] 
1.  A  pimple.  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  284/1  A  Plowke,  fluscula ;  plusculetns. 
1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  168  b,  If  they  [raisins]  be  layd  to 
with  rue  . .  they  heale  rede  angri  nyght  ploukes  and  sores. 
156*  —  Baths  9  b,  This  bath  . .  is  good  . .  for  scalde  heades 
and  pluckes  in  the  heade.  1578  ).  MKLVILL  Diary  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  64  The  twa  men  war  verie  read  and  tead-lyk  faced, 
for  ploukes  and  lumpes,  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  t5io 
Head  plouks  and  blaines,  rub  it  with  the  iuice  and  wine. 
1589  R.  BRUCE  Serin,  fsa.  xxxviii.  1-3  (1591)  t  b,  A  pestilen- 
tious  by!e.  .stryking  out  in  many  heades  or  in  manyplukes. 
1804  ANDERSON  Ciinthit.  Ball.  106  Aw  spatter'd  owre  wi* 
r.x.l  plonks.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Floats,  small 
scabs  or  blotches. 

1 2.  A  small  knob  placed  a  short  distance  below 
the  brim  of  a  metal  vessel  for  measuring  liquids, 
to  show  the  point  of  exact  measure.  Sc.  Obs. 

1599  Kargh  AYr.  Stirling  (1887)  93  That  all  stoupis . . 
sal  be  agriabill  in  mesour  to  the  jug  and  stampit  with  the 
townis  stamp,  and  that  the  plnik  be  benethe  tne  mouth  of 
ilk  stoup  as  followis.  18*6  GALT  Lairds  xviii.  163  note, 
Scotch  pint-stoups,  before  the  reformation  of  the  imperial 
measure,  were  made  to  hold  something  more  than  the 
standard  quantity,  but  at  the  point  of  the  true  measure 
a  small  papilla  or  plook  projected,  the  space  between  which 
and  the  brim  was  left  for  an  ad  libitum. 

Hence  j-  Plonk,  plook  v.,  trans,  to  furnish  (a 
stoup)  with  a  plouk  or  measuring-knob. 

1580-1  Burgh  Rtc.  Glasgow  (Rec.  Soc.)  I.  83  The  treyn 
stoipis  to  be  plovkit  and  merkit  lykwys. 

Plpuked,  plooked  (pl«-ked,  -it),  a.  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  Also  5  pluccid,  6  plukkit.  [f.  prec. 
sb.  +  -ED  '•!.]  Pimpled. 

CI4OO  Destr.  Troy  3837  Polidaritls  was  pluccid  as  a  porke 
fat.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  VI.  Prol.  23  (Juhat  of  thir  fureis, 
or  Pluto  that  plukkit  duke,  Or  call  on  Sibil,  deir  of  a  revin 
sleif  1  1857  J.  STEWART  S/t.  Scottish  Char.,  etc.  132 (K.D.D.) 
Drunkards  and  sots  Wi'  their  red  plookit  noses. 

Plouky,  plooky  (plz<-ki),  a.  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Forms:  5  plowkky,  6  plowkie,  8  plouckie, 
VOL.  VII'. 
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pluggy,  plucky,  8-  plouky,  plooky.    [f.  PLOUK 
sb.  -t-  -Y.]     Pimply,  pimpled. 

14..  MS.  Line.  Med.  If.  294  (Cath.  Angl.  284)  For  hyme 
that  is  smetyne  with  hisawenneblode,..and  waxes  plowkky, 
and  brekes  owte.  1535  STEWART  Cron,  Scot.  II.  361 
Abhominable  to  onyman  to  se,  With  plowkie  visage,  bowdin 
brow  and  bre.  1812  GALT  Prol'ost  xxxii.  (1868)  95  His  face 
was  as  plooky  as  a  curran'  bun.  1868  Cleveland  Glossary, 
Plooky,  having  pimples  or  small  blotches  on  the  surface. 
b.  Comb.,  as  plotilty-faced. 

17. .  F.  SK.MI-ILI.  Bridal  m,  Plouckie-fac'd  Wat  in  the  mill. 
1719  D'UnFKV  Pills  VI.  351  Pluggy  fac'd  Wat.  1815 
CROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  P looky -faced,  pimpled. 

Flounce  (plauns),  v.  dial.  [app.  ad.  OF. 
ploncier,  3rd  sing.  pr.  plonce  (Godef.),  by-form  of 
plongcr  to  PLUNGE;  cf.  also  FLOUNCED.!]  Irans.xaA 
intr.  To  plunge  in  water  or  liquid  mud;  to  duck, 
souse;  to  flounder.  Hence  Plovrnoing  vbl.  st. 

1631  Mix.  Bits.  Bar.  Crt.  Dorchester  6  May  (E.D.D.), 
Mary  Tuxderry,  for  scoulding  at  the  sergeants,  .is  ordered 
to  be  plounced  when  the  wether  is  warmer.  1634  Ibid. 
23  May,  [Three  scolds]  to  be  plounced  thrice  apiece  under 
the  water  this  present  afternoone.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas. 
Notes  iv.  viii.  219  Aftir  halfe  an  houres  plounsing  in  this 
Bathing-tub,  you  will  be  eas'd  of  your  paine.  a  1670 
HACKET  Abp.  Williams  it.  (1692)  200  Our  observation  must 
not  launch  now  into  the  whirl-pool,  or  rather  plounce  into 
the  mudd  and  quagmire  of  the  people's  power  and  right 
pretended,  a  1815  FORBY  I'oc.  K.  Anglia,  Plontice,  to 
plunge  with  a  loud  noise.  1883  MRS.  F.  MANN  Parish  of 
Hilby  ii.  27  Wading  in  after  the  little  rebellious  imp, 
plouncing  defiantly  a  yard  or  so  out  of  reach. 

Plounte,  obs.  form  of  PLANT. 

Plousio'cracy.  nance-ivJ.  [f.  Gr.  irXouo-ioj  rtctr 
+  -CBACT.  The  regular  romanized  form  would  be 
plusio-.']  The  rale  of  the  wealthy,  plutocracy. 

1839  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  I.  Pref.  9  To  say  a  word  against 
. .  any  abuse  which  a  rich  man  inflicted,  or  a  poor  man 
suffered,  was  treason  against  the  Plonsiocracy. 

Flout  (plant),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
plowt.  [Origin  obscure :  perh.  onomatopoeic :  cf. 
PLOUTER.]  intr.  To  fall  with  a  splash  or  plump ; 
to  plunge  or  splash  in  water. 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Plant,  to  splash  or  dash,  implying  both 
sound  and  action.  1856  J.  BAI.LANTINE  Dawn  of  Morning 
v,  Screaming,  pouting,  plouting,  plashing,  Tell  of  tiny  elfins 
washing.  1867  W.  S.  PLUMER  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  xi.  5,  9  Behold  Pharaoh.. and  his  horses,  plouting  and 
plunging.  1898  N.  MUNRO  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  186/2 
A  linn  . .  where  the  salmon  plout  in  a  most  wonderful  pro- 
fusion. 

Hence  Plxrat  si.,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain :  =  PLUMP 
st.s  3. 

1823  W.  TENNANT  Cdl.  Beaton  iv.  iii.  113  We'll  hae  a  thud 
o'  thunner  wi'  a  guid  plout  o'  weet.  1905  J.  G.  M'PHERSON 
Meteorology  99  For  short  periods,  the  heaviest  falls  or 
'  plouts '  of  ram  are  during  thunder-storms. 

FlonterCplau'tai),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  plow- 
ter,  plotter,  [app.  frequentative  of  PLOUT  v. 

There  are  many  similar  dialect  forms,  as  f  loiter,  f  ladder, 
f  lather:  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  Cf.  also  Du.  fiotttrtn,  LG. 
f  Indent,  plitderino  splash  in  water,  bathe  with  splashing.] 

intr.  To  flounder  or  move  about  with  splashing 
in  water  or  mire ;  to  dabble  or  work  in  anything 
wet  or  dirty ;  also,  to  work  ineffectually,  to  potter. 

1808  JAMIESON,  Plouler,  to  make  a  noise  among  water,., 
to  be  engaged  in  any  wet  and  dirty  work.  1833  M.  SCOTT 

Tom  Cringle  xvii.  (1859)  478,  I  found  a  score  of  Crusanos 
all  ploutermg  in  the  water.  1834  J.  WILSON  in  J.  Hamilton 
Mem.  v.  (1859)  164  We  supped  on  our  arrival  at  Inverness, 
after  ploutering  up  stairs  and  sweeping  the  dust  out  of  our 
eyes.  1847  E.  BRONTE  Withering  Heights  ix,  Miss's  pony 
has  trodden  down  two  rigs  o'  corn,  and  plottered  through, 
raight  o'er  into  t'  meadow.  1861  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  Sport  f, 

Trav.  (1900)  250  He  ..  saw  them  plowthering  about  in  the 
moss-hags  as  if  they  had  been  looking  for  a  wounded  stag. 
1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  297  Your  mither  has  dune 
naething  but  plowtcr  aboot  the  hoose. 

Hence  Plou-terinfr  vbl.  sb.,  also  Plou-ter  st., 
the  action  of  this  verb,  floundering  in  water ;  splash- 
ing, the  sound  of  splashing. 

1806  R.  JAMIESON  Pop.  Ball.  I.  294   For  mony  a  foul 

weary  plouter  She'd  cost  him  through  gutters  and  glaur. 

1816  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  1.  14"  Some- 
times playin  plouter  into  a  wat  place  up  to  the  oxters. 

i8S»  NAPIF.R  Life  Dundee  II.  68  There  was  so  much  petting 

and  plunging,  praying  and  ploutering,  piking  in,  and  pulling 

out.      1893   STEVENSON   Catriona   xiv.    152    The   sea   was 

extremely  little,  but  there  went  a  hollow  plowter  round  the 

base  of  it  [the  Bass]. 

Ploutocracy.-cratic,  var.  PLUTOCKACY.-CBATIC. 

Plover  (pl»'va.i).  Forms :  a.  4  pluwer,  4-6 
pluuer,  4-7  plouer,  5  plouier,  plowere,  Sc. 
pluwar,  5-6  plovere,  6  plower,  Sc.  pluvar,  6-7 
pluver,  4-  plover.  0.  4  plewer,  5-6  pleuer, 
6  pie  var,  plever,  pliuer,  7  pluiver,  8  pliver. 
[ME.  and  AF.  plover  =  OF.  plovier  (a  1200  in 


PLOVER. 

the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
Others,  because  of  the  restlessness  of  the  bird  when  rain  is    i 
approaching:   see  R.  Lubbock  Fauna  o/  Norfolk  (1815* 
61-2.    Others  have  attributed  it  to  the  appearance  of  the 
upper  plumage,  as  if  spotted  with  rain-drops.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  several  gregarious  gralla- 
torial  (limicoline)  birds  of  the  family  Charadriidtc, 
esp.  those  of  the  genera  Charadrius  and  Squatarola, 
the  former  including  the  Golden  Plover  of  Europe 
(C.pluvialis),  also  called  Yellow  or  Green  Plover, 
and  the  closely  allied  Field  or  Golden  Plover  of 
North  America,  the  latter  the  Grey  or  Swiss  Plover, 
S.  helvetica ;  also  popularly  given  to  the  Lapwing, 
the  eggs  of  which  are  sold  as  'Plovers'  eggs  , 
and  in  N.  America  to  three  birds  of  the  Scolopacida 
or  Snipe  family,  the  Bartramian  Sandpiper,  Bar- 
tramia  longicauda,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Yellowshank,  Tetanus  melanoleucus  anAJlavifcs. 

a.  1311-13  Durham  Ace.  Rolls&uncc^  io,l  pluuers.  13.. 
Coer  at  L.  3526  Partrick,  plover,  heroun,  ne  swan.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  III.  33  As  the  Plover  doth  of  Eir  I  live,  and 
am  in  good  espeir.  ?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  182  Pacockes  and 


cf.  Sp.  pluvial  plover,  nd.ll  pluvialis  rainy,  also 
Ger.  regenpfeifer,  lit.  rain-piper,  and  Eng.  rain-bird. 
The  connexion  with  rain  expressed  in  the  various  names 
has  been  variously  explainecf.  Belon,  1555,  said  the  birds 
were  so  called  because  most  easily  taken  in  rainy  weather, 
which  modern  observation  contradicts.  Others,  because 
they  arrive  in  flocks  in  the  rainy  season  (Littre) ;  according 
to  Prof.  Newton,  the  Golden  and  Grey  Plovers  arrive  on 


thame  hes  scho  brocht.  1594  NASHE  Vtifort.  Trav.  42  As 
fat  and  plum  euerie  part  of  her  as  a  plouer.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  A  in'm.  f,  Min.  1 82  Plover.  Pluvialis. . .  The  flesh  is  very 

flensant,  and  better  than  the  green  Lapwing.  17*3  Brit.  Mag. 
V.  156  The  wheeling  plover,  and  the  timid  hare.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  I,,  v.  xi.  Fancy,  .in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain,  The 
signal  whistle  heard  again.     1843  YARRELL  Hist.  Hirds  II. 
382  The  Great  Plover's,  .shrill  and  ominous  whistle.. is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  note.,  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in.,  the 
Lady  of  the  Late.    1894  N  EWTON  Diet.  Birds  732  The  birds 
just  spoken  of  \Squatarola,  Charadrius]  are  those  most 
emphatically  entitled  to  be  called  Plovers ;  but  the  Dotterel, 
the  group  of  Ringed  Plovers,  .and  the  Lapwing,  with  their 
allies,  have,  according  to  usage,  hardly  less  claim  to  the  name. 
Ibid.  733  Plovers.. must  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  some- 
what indefinite  group,  for  no  very  strong  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  Sandpipers  and  Snipes. 
f.    1390-91  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  597,  xviii  plewers 
mpt.  nj  s.     1486  lit.  St.  Albatis  F  vj  b,  A  fall  of  Woode. 
ockis.    A  Congregacion  of  Plcuers.     1571  Hatir.  Poems 


Lure  12  Peartricks,  teals,  moor-powts,  and  plivers. 

2.  With  defining  words,  applied  to  species  of  the 
family  Charailriidte ,  nnd  extended  to  some  of  the 
allied  Thinocoridse  and  Scolopacidx  or  Snipe  family, 
and  to  the  isolated  genus  Dramas  (Crab  Plover). 
The  chief  of  these  are : 

Bastard  P.,  fBlack  P.,  the  Lapwing;  Bishop  P.. 
in  U.S.,  the  1'urns.lone,StretsiIasiiitrrfres;  Black-bellied 
P.  =  Grey  Plover  (a)  ;  Black-breasted  P.,  in  J  reland,  the 
Golden  Plover  in  its  summer  plumage ;  in  U.S.  =  next  (6) : 
Black-heart  P.,  (a)  in  Canada,  the  American  Dunlin, 
Tringatacifica;  (tY  in  U.S.,  Philomachus  sfinosus ;  BuU- 
head  P.  =  Grey  Plover  (a) ;  Chattering  P. :  see  ouot. ; 
Cornfield  P.,  Bartramia  longicauda  (see  i);  Crab  P., 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Dramas  ardeola ;  Crookbilled  P., 
of  New  Zealand,  Anarhynchus  frantalis;  Dot  P.,  the 
Dotterel  (Swainson);  Field  P.,  (a)  the  American  Golden 
Plovers  (t)  Bartramia  longicauda  (see  i)i  Golden  P., 
Charadrius  pluvialis,  and  the  allied  American  C.  domi. 
nicus  (see  i);  Grass  V.=Field  Plover  (« ;  Great  P., 
the  Stone  Curlew,  lEdicnemtts  scolopax  (ff..  crefitanfi; 
Greater  P.,  the  Greenshank  (Swainson)  i  Green  P.,  (a) 
-Golden  Plover;  (/>)  in  Ireland,  the  Lapwing;  Grey  P.. 
(a)  Squatarola  helvetica;  (t)  in  Ireland,  the  Golden 


Highland  P.  =  Field  Plover  (b);  Hill  P.,  in  Scotland  = 
Golden  Plover;  Kentish  P.,  a  British  Ring  Plover,  /Kgia- 
litiscantianus;  LarkP.,aquail-snipeof  theS.  Amer.  genus 
Thinocorys,  allied  to  the  Sheath-bills ;  Long-legged  P., 
the  Stilt ;  Mountain  P.,  in  western  U.S.,  Padasocys  monta- 
mts  •  Mud  P  =  Grey  Plover  (al :  Noisy  P.  =  Chatter- 
ing P.;  Norfolk  P.  =  Great  P.;  Oyster  P.,  the 
Oyster-catcher;  Pasture  f.  =  Fie!d P/overW;  PipingP., 
a  N.  Amcr.  Ringed  Plover,  /Kgialitis  melodus  ;  Plain  P., 
Prairie  f.  =  FieldPlover(t} ;  Red  legged  P.,  in  U.S.,  the 
Turnstone;  Ring  P.,  Ringed  P.,  one  of  various  small 
species  ringed  or  barred  about  the  neck,  etc.,  mostly  of  the 
genus  &rialitis,  esp.  the  British  /E.  hiaticula ;  Rock  P.. 
in  Ireland,  =  Grey  Plover  (al ;  Ruddy  P.,  the  adult  male 
Sanderling  in  summer  plumage  (Swainson) ;  tRusset  F. 
=  Golden  Plover;  Sand  P.,  a  local  name  for  birds  of  the 
genus  /Egialitis  (Newton) ;  Sea  P.  =  Grey  Ptmer  (a\ 
(Swainson) ;  Silver  P.,  the  Knot  in  winter  plumage ; 


any  species  of  Chettusia ,  _™ ,  •-•„" 

(A)  in  Ireland,  =  Grey  Plover  (a) ;  (c)  =  Ringed  Plover;  (d} 
the  Dotterel;  (el  any  shore  Plover  of  the  B«"£.'*"f""! 
(/)  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  i  (^  the  Whunbrel ;  Stran  1  P., 
m  Ireland,  =  Grey  Plover  (a)  (Swainson);  Streaked- 
back  P.,  in  U.S.,  the  Turnstone ;  Swallow  P.,  any  species 
of  Pratincole  (GlareoW;  S^sP.^GreyPtoverM; 


£-.  =  ^rooK-oiiica.     t  «i/i-««-  .      -     Vi*      •      « r  o        *.u          .^*^i*< 

Golden  Pl<wer;  Yellow-legged  P.,  in  U.S.,  either  speci 
of  Yellowshanks(7W.z>tM>:  see  i. 
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1754  CATESBV  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina  III.  Catal.  2.  71  The 
"Chattering  Plover. . Charadrms  vociferns.     1893  NFAVTOX 
Diet.  Birds  109  *Crab-fl0T'er)  the  Anglo-Indian  name  for 
a  curious  bird  of  wide  range,  frequenting  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Natal,  as  well  as  the  northern., 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal, .. Dramas 
ardeola.      1785  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  III.  i.  193  *Golden 
Plover.  1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Bhds  I.  330  The  Golden  Plover 
is  common  in  this  country,  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.     1834  MCM(JRTRIE   Clatter's  Anitti.   Kingd.    146 
Charadrms  //ww"«/w . .  (The  Golden  Plover).,  is  the  most 
common  of  all,  and  is  found  throughout  the  whole  globe. 
1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  I.  321  The  *Great  Plover.  Thick- 
knee'd    Bustard,    Stone    Curlew,    Norfolk    Plover.      1843 
YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  II.  381  The  Great  Plover.. is.. much 
more  numerous  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  counties 
of  England  than  far  to  the  west,  or  to  the  north.     1678  RAY 
Willughhy'sf  Ornith.  298  *Greater  Plover  of  Aldrovand :  the 
Venetian  Limosa  of  Gesner.     1590  R.  PAYNE  Descr.  Jrel. 
(1841)  7  Heathcocks,  Plovers,  *greene  and  gray.    1624  CAPT. 
SMITH  Virginia  v.  171  Many  sorts  of  Fowles,  as.  .the  gray 
and  greene  Plouer,  some  wilde  Ducks.  1678  RAY  Willughby  s 
Ornith.  308  The  green  Plover,  Pl-uvialis  viridis.   1828  SCOTT 
Tales  Grand/.  Ser.  n.  \.  (1841)  228/2  That  beautiful  bird  the 
Green-plover,  in  Scottish  called  the  Peese-weep.    a  1549  in 
Cent!.  Mag.  May  (1813)  427/1  Plovers  "grey  the  dosen,  lij  s. 
1674  RAY  Words,  Water 'Fowl '91  The  Grey-plover,  Plttvialis 
cinerea.     1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  617/2  The  gray 
plover  (Charadrins  squatarola) .  .distinguished.. by  a  very 
small  hind  toe.     1885  SWAINSON  Provinc.  Nantes^  Birds  195 
Knot  (Tringa  Canutes'). . .  But  the  sober  tints  of  its  feathers 
in  winter  have  caused  it  to  be  called . .  Grey  plover  (Scotland). 
i8z8  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  288  C.  Canfianus...'Y\\t 
"Kentish  Plover.     1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  380  The  *lpng- 
legged  plover.. is  the  most  singular  of  the   British   birds. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  285/1  Himantopus  melanopterns. 
.  .This  is.  .the  Stilt  Plover,  Long-legged  Plover,  and  Long- 
shanks  of  the  modern  British.     1785  PENNANT  Arct.  Zool. 
11.484  *Noisy  Plover. ..Inhabits  New  York,  Virginia  and 
Carolina.     1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  341/2  The  \Chara- 
drius\  Voci/eruSi  or  Noisy  Plover . .  has  black  streaks  on  the 
breast,  neck,  forehead,  and  cheeks.     1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II. 
378  The  *  Norfolk  Plover.     1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  I.  334 
The  Ring  Dotterel,  *Ring  Plover,  or  Sea  Lark  ( Charadrins 
Hiaticula   [etc.])..  .These    birds,  .migrate   into  Britain   in 
the  spring,  and  depart  in  autumn.      1785  PENNANT  Arct. 
Zool.  II.  486  •Ruddy  Plover  with  a  black  strait  bill.     1634 
Althorp   MS.    in    Simpkinson    Washingtons  (1860)   App. 
p.  xxiii,  For  a  *sea  plover  oo  01  oo.     1750  EDWARDS  Nat. 
Hist.  Birds  III.  140  The  "Spotted-Plover.     1797  Encycl. 
Brit,  (ed.  3)  IV.  341/2  The  \Charadrins\  Apricariits..\& 
the  spotted  Plover  of  Edwards . ,  a  native  of  Canada.     1785 
LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  III.  1.213  Plover.  *Spur-winged. 
Size  of  the  Golden  Plover.     1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  284/2 
The  Spur-winged  Plovers.. are  very  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly noisy.     1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  507  Allied  to  the 
Lapwing  are   several    forms  ..  Hoplopterus   spinosus^   the 
Spur-winged  Plover.     1678  RAY  Willughby  s  Ornith.  292 
The   Godwit,    called   in   some   places.. the    *Stone-Plover. 
1768  WALES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  117  We  shot  a  few  birds, 
much  about  the  size,  colour,  and  make  of  a  woodcock  :  these 
they  call  here  stone-plover.     1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  279/2 
The   Couriers ..  are   closely   united  to  the  Pratincoles,  or 
*S  wallow-Plovers,  forming   the   genus  Glareola,     1682   S. 
WILSON  Ace.   Carolina  12    On    the    grassy    plaines    the 
*whistling  Plover  and  Cranes. 

f  3.  Old  Cant.  a.  A  '  pigeon ',  a  dupe,  a  victim. 
b.  A  courtesan.  Obs. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  iv.  v,  Here  will  be  Zekiell 
Edgworth,  and  three  or  foure  gallants,  with  him  at  night, 
and  I  ha'  neither  Plouer  nor  Quaile  for  'hem.  1626  — 
Staple  o/N.  11.  iii,  Who's  here  ?. .  what  Plouer's  that  They 
haue  brought  to  pull  ?  Bra.  I  know  not,  some  green  Plouer. 
I'le  find  him  out.  1631  CHAPMAN  Csesar  fy  Pompey  n.  i. 
Wks.  1873  III.  142  Thou  art  a  most  greene  Plouer  in  policy, 
I  Perceiue. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plover-folk,  -net,  -shoot- 
ing'* plover-haunted  adj.,  plover-like  adj.  and  adv. ; 
plover-billed  turnstone,  U.  -51.,  the  surf-bird, 
Aphriza  virgata ;  plover-quail,  any  species  of 
Pedionomus\  plover-snipe,  any  bird  of  the  Pres- 
sirostres\  plover's  provider  =  PLOVER-PAGE. 

1904  H.  SUTCLIFFE  in  Westm.  Gaz,  31  May  2/4  Wide 
wastes  of  sky  and  wind,  Of  hawk  and  *plover-folk  !  1869 
T.  W.  HIGCINSON  Army  Life  (1870)  197  Some  lonely  ride. . 
on  the  *plover-haunted  barrens.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  xii. 
217  The  sand-grouse,. .*plover-1ike,  kept  skimming  past  in 
flocks  large  and  small.  1895  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Apr.  766 
We  have  the  pratincoles  . .  curious  little  ploverlike  birds. 
1404  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  22,  j.  "plover  nett,  xij  d.  1551 
Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  71  To  Thomas  Parwyne  on 
plower  nett  with  all  geyrpertenyng  to  it.  1874  J.  W.  LONG 
Amer.  Wild-fowl  iii.  74  Others,  who  understand  *plover- 
shooting  better  than  wild-fowling,  say, '  Wait  for  them  to 
double'.  1892  DICKINSON  C-umb.  Gloss.  380  Sea  tnoose,.. 
Plover's  page,  *Plover's  provider. 

Plover-page,  plover's  page.  Sc.  [f.  prec. 
+  PAGE  so?\  The  dunlin  (Tringa  alpina),  which 
is  said  to  attend  or  follow  the  golden  plover ;  applied 
also  to  other  species  of  Tringa,  and  to  the  Jack 
Snipe  {Limnoeryptes  gallinuld). 

1837  R.  DUNN  Ornith.  Orkney  <$•  Shetl.  86  Scolopax 
Gallinula..  .Plover  Page.  Jack  Snipe.  Judcock.  1861 
Zoologist  XIX.  7342  All  the  Tringas  are  called  locally 
*  plover  pages  '.  1887  A.  C.  SMITH  Birds  Wilts.  438  It  is.. 
said  that  a  solitary  Dunlin  will  attach  itself  to  a  solitary 
Golden  Plover  :  and  this  strangle  notion  has  extended  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  from  its  habit  of  associating  with  those 
birds,  it  is  called  the  '  Plover's  Page'. 

Plovery  (phrvari),  a.  [f.  PLOVEB  +  -Y.] 
Abounding  in  or  frequented  by  plovers. 

1887  STEVENSON  Underwoods  (1894)  30  The  plovery  forest 
and  the  seas  That  break  about  the  Hebrides.  1903  W.  B. 
YEATS  Celtic  Twilight  136  There  is  no  more  ready  short- 
cut to  the  dim  kingdom  than  this  plovery  headland. 

Plow,  another  spelling  of  PLOUGH  sbl  and  v. 


'     Plowe,  plowgh,  -e,  plowh,  -e,  ploy(e,  obs. 
ff.  PLOUGH.     Plowmb,  plowme,  obs.  ff.  PLUM. 
Plowmpe,  obs.  form  of  PLUMP  sbi 
tPloy,  st>-1    Obs.    Also  6  ploye.    [a.  OF.  phi 
m.  or  ploie  f.  :-late  L.  *plica  a  fold.     Cf.  MDu. 
pldiet  Du.  plooi,  MLG.//<y  a  fold,  also  from  Fr.] 
|    ?  A  ply  or  fold. 

1550-1600  Customs  Duties^.  M.  Add.  MS.  25097), Henego 
i    cloth  in  longe  ploye,  the  pece  xxiiij  s.    1662  Stat.  Irel.  (1765) 
II.  411  Elbing  or  Dansk  cloth  double  ploy. 
tPlOV,  sb*  Sc.  Obs.     [ad.F.//«V  (Burguy)  = 
plaity  plat,  PLEA.]     *  An  action  at  law '  (Jam.). 

c  1575  Balfour's  Practicks  (1754)  240  Gif  ony  persoun 
being  in  veritie  bastard .  .deceissis  befoir  ony  ploy,  or  clatne, 
or  pley,  be  intentit  aganis  him  be  the  richteous  air. 

Ploy  (ploi),  sb.?>  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  [Of  un- 
•  certain  origin. 

Some  uses  suggest  an  aphetic  form  of  EMPLOY  sb.  3,  'that 
i  on  which  one  employs  oneself,  or  finds  occupation ' ;  but 
j  evidence  is  wanting.] 

Anything  in  which   one  personally   engages ;    a 

piece  of  action,  a  proceeding,  esp.  one  in  which  one 

amuses  himself;  a  personal  enterprise  or  pursuit, 

:    a  hobby,  a  piece  of  amusement ;  a  game,  pastime, 

!    or  sport ;  a  frolic  or  escapade ;  a  trick. 

1722  W.  HAMILTON  Wallace  x.  iv.  (1774)  205  John  was  a 

j    cliver  and  auldfarrand  boy,  As  you  shall  hear  by  the  ensuing 

j    ploy.     1768  Ross  Helenore  n.  84  Says  Colen,  for  he  was  a 

j    sicker  boy,  Neiper,  I  fear  this  is  a  kittle  ploy.  1796  MACNEII.L 

Willfy  *Jean\\.  xxvi.  Think  o' nought  but  rural  quiet,  Rural 

i    labour  !  rural  ploys  !     1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixiv,  Twa  unlucky 

,    red-coats  were  up  for  black-fishing,  or  some  siccan  ploy. 

1818  —  f/rt.  Midi,  xviii,  One  woman  is  enough  to  dark  the 

,    fairest  ploy  that  ever  was  planned.     1881    Blackiv.  Mag. 

Apr.  530  '1  hey  gathered  from  great  distances  to  such  ploys 

as  the  sheep-shearing  or  the  sheep-washing.  1900  L.  HUXLEY 

Life  Huxley  I.  xviii.  253  He  went  off  for  a  ploy  withTyn- 

dall . .  into  Derbyshire. 

Ploy,  v.  [In  sense  i ,  a.  F.  ployer :— L.  plicare 
to  bend:  see  PLY  v. ;  cf.  MDu.f/oyen,  Du./Jw/yVw, 
MLG.  pfoiettj  LG.  plojen.  In  sense  2  app.  aphetic 
for  employ ;  in  sense  3,  perh.  back-formation  from 
DEPLOY.] 

f  1.  intr.  and  trans.  To  bend.   Obs. 
1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xxiv.  116  Yf  it  fonde  not  thayer 
thycke,  it  shold  not  bowe  ne  ploye.     1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi. 
vi.  663  Twigges  lyke  rushes,  the  whiche  are  easy  to  ploy  and 
twist  any  way  without  breaking. 

2.  trans.    To  employ,  dial. 

1670  COVEL  Diary  (Hakl,  Soc.)  262  At  all  these  we  ployed 
our  wooden  artillery  of  the  spoon.  1871  JONES  Nab.  212 
(E.  D.  D.)  Gin  ye  ploy  ony  fair,  hard-workin'  lassie.  Ibid. 
263  Macduff,  wha  was  ployed  amang  the  flower-beds. 

3.  Mil.  trans.    To  move  (troops)  from  line  into 
column.      Also   intr.  said  of  the  troops.      (The 
opposite  of  deploy?) 

1840  SIR  C.  NAPIER  Mil.  Life  II.  iv.  vii.  213  There,  .they 
acquire  the  art  of  ploying  and  deploying  their  troops.  1864 
in  WEBSTER. 

Hence  Floyment,  formation  of  column  from  line. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 

tPloyk,  pluyk.  Sc.  Obs.  [Etymology  ob- 
scure: early  Sc.  ployky  pluyk^  for  plok,  p/jik,  corre- 
sponds phonetically  to  a  mod.Sc.  pluik,  and  ME. 
*pldk)  ploke,  mod.  *plook,  OE.  type  *pl6c  :  but  no 
trace  of  corresp.  Eng.  forms  has  been  found.  Gael. 
ploC)  genitive  pluic,  block  of  wood,  stump  of  a  tree, 
club  or  bludgeon  with  a  round  or  large  head,  is 
evidently  the  same  word,  and,  if  from  Lowland  Sc.' 
or  Eng.,  might  represent  Eng.  block,  ME.  blok,  but 
this  with  its  short  o  would  not  give  ployk.  pluik  in 
Sc.]  A  club,  bludgeon. 

ci375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  (Cristofore)  98  Christofore  \ns 
lef  hastane,  &  roydlypassit  furthallane,.  .&  his  pluyk  in  til 
his  hand.  Ibid.  215  In-sted  of  staf,  a  ployk  [he]  had,  Wele 
nere  as  a  perktre  mad. 

Pluch,  -e,  pluoht,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PLOUGH  sbl 

Pluck  (plrk),  sbl  Forms  :  see  PLUCK  v. ;  also 
5  ploke,  7  (?//.)  plux.  [f.  PLUCK  v.t  in  a  number 
of  disconnected  uses.  Cf.  Dn.,  LG.  pluk,  plukk-, 
the  act  of  plucking,  that  which  is  plucked,  flock  of 
wool,  handful,  LG.  plock  handful,  flock.] 

I.  1.  An  act  of  plucking;  a  sudden  sharp  pull, 
a  tug,  a  jerk,  a  twitch,  a  snatch. 

^1435  Torr.  Portugal ^624  Glad  pluckys  there  he  toke,  Set 
sadly  and  sare.  a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  an  Angle  (1883)  16 
t>e  floote  plumbe  hym  so  hevy  pat  pe  lest  ploke  of  any 
fysche  may  pluke  hym  doune  yn  to  pe  watur.  1591  PERCI- 
VALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Atenazadas,  with  plucks  of  pincers.  1676 
HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  246  To  th'  ground  Patroclus  fetcht  him 
with  a  pluck.  1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  58  The  Plucks 
and  Attractions  of  the  motory  Muscles.  1782  Miss  BUBNEY 
Cecilia  v.  i,  Little  dog  gave  it  a  pluck ;  knot  slipt.  1863 
WOOLNER  Beautiful  Lady  92  Her  breath  caught  with  short 
plucks  and  fast,  Then  one  hot  choking  strain. 

b.  Pluck-up,  the  act  of  plucking  up;  a  pull. 
f  Pluck-up  fair,  an  old  term  for  a  general  scramble 
for  booty  or  spoil. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  199  Than  on  the  morne 
thay  maid  the  pluk  vp  fair. . Vpone  that  spuil?e  I  will  spend 
na  tyme.  Ibid.  341  Quhar  as  he  fand  vs  at  the  plukup  fair. 
1894  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  380  A  little  lugger  hanging  on 
astern  [of  the  tugl  to  get  a  '  pluck-up  '  towards  home. 

f  c.  Jig.  *  A  turn,  or  set-to '  (Nares) ;  a  snatch  ; 
a  bout;  an  attempt;  a  'go*,  'a  smack*.  Obs. 


a  1529  SKELTON  Bmtge  of  Court  387  (ed.  1568)  Let  vs  lau^h 
a  plucfce  \v.r.  placke)  or  two  at  nale.  c  1537  Thersites  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  413  Now  with  my  sword  have  at  thee 
a  pluck  !  c«s67  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Harins^tons  Nugae  Ant.  (ed. 
Park  1804)  I.  114  He,  of  base  and  oasterdlye  mynde  that 
wrestells  a  pluck  with  the  world's  order,  conceyves  therof 
an  evill  opynion.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  158  margin,  They 
being  come  to  By-path  Stile,  have  a  mind  to  have  a  pluck 
with  Gyant  Dispair.  1691  SHADWELL  Scourers  iv.  i,  Haste 
and  lock  em  up  again,  I'll  try  a  pluck  with  thee.  1762 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  li,  There  is  no  work  whatsoever  but  he 
can  criticize,  .even  though  you  wrote  in  Chinese,  he  would 
have  a  pluck  at  you. 

2.  In  a  university  or  other  examination  :  The  act 
of  plucking  or  rejecting  a  candidate  ;  the  fact  of 
being  plucked  or  of  failing  to  pass  an  examination. 

1852  MRS.  SMYTHIES  Bride  Elect  xlvi,  Visions  of  a  pluck 
danced  before  the  weary  eyes  of  tutor  and  pupil.  1860 
JESSOPP  Middle-Class  Exams.  12  The  proportion  of  the 
plucks  to  the  passes.  1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Commw.  III.  447 
N  early  all  American  students  do  graduate..,  the  proportion 
of  plucks  in  the  later  examinations  is  small 

II.  Something  that  is  plucked. 

t  3.  ?  A  small  rope  attached  to  a  bell-rope.  (Cf. 
IMP  sb.  73.)  Obs. 

1637  Parish  Ace.  Wragby,  Yorks.  (MS.),  Itm  for  two 
bellropes  and  one  plucke  . .  o.  5.  5.  1639  Ibid.t  Itm  for 
5  plucks  and  nailes.  .o.  01.  7. 

1 4.  Herring  Fishery.     (See  quot.)     Obs. 

1758  Descr.  Thames  227  Fishers  distinguish  their  Herrings 
into  six  different  Sorts:  As  the  Fat  Herring..;  the  Meat 
Herring..;  the  Night  Herring..;  the  Pluck,  which  has  re- 
ceived some  Damage  from  the  Nets ;  the  Shotten  Herring. .; 
and  the  Copshen. 

6.  Spinning.     (See  quot.) 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  389  In  hand-spinning, 
the  pluck,  that  is,  the  portion  plucked  from  the  sliver  or 
combed  wool,  was  placed  across  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
and  from  the  thick  part  of  it,  the  fibres  were  drawn,  and 
twisted,  as  the  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the  end  of  the 
spindle,  to  which  it  had  been  previously  attached. 

III.  6.   The  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  (sometimes 
with  other  viscera)  of  a  beast,  as  used  for  food. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ventresqiit).  .th'ofials.  .of an  (edible) creature; 
as  a  calues  pluck.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anitti.  fy  Min.  23 
It  may  be  boiled  as  that  of  other  beasts,  and  eaten  with 
butter  and  vineger;  so  the  plux.  a  1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD 
New  Present  (1771)  19  The  pluck  contains  the  heart,  liver, 
lights,  melt,  and  skirt.  183*  W.  STEPHENSON  Gateshead 
Local  Poems  95  For  to  make  us  some  pottage,  There'll  be 
a  sheep's  head  and  a  pluck.  1904  Edin,  Even.  News  28  June 
3  The  Sheriff  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  pluck  '. 


The  prosecutor  explained  that  it  referred  to  the  internal 
organs  which  could  be  ren 
liver,  lungs,  and  heart. 


emoved  at  one  pull  or  pluck,  the 


b.  In  reference  to  human  beings. 

£1710  in  J.  Ashton  Soc.  Life  Q.  X*»«  (1882)  I.  xviii.  234 
[There  were  the  purl  houses,  where]  Tradesmen  flock  in 
their  Morning  gowns,  by  Seven,  to  cool  their  Plucks. 
1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  16  Mar.,  It  vexes  me  to  the 
pluck  that  I  should  lose  walking  this  delicious  day.  1764 
T.  BRYDGES  Homer  Travest.  (1797)  II.  369  Boaking  as  if 
I'd  bring  my  pluck  up.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa 
467,  I  saw.,  five  unpleasant- looking  objects  stuck  on  sticks. 
They  were  the  livers  and  lungs,  and  in  fact  the  plucks,  of 
witch-doctors. 
t c-  fig*  The  inward  part,  essence.  Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  57  You  must  not  pull  out 
the  pluck  of  it,  and  make  it  quite  another  thing  from  number. 

7.  colloq.  (.orig.  app.  pugilistic  slang.}  The  heart 
as  the  seat  of  courage ;  courage,  boldness,  spirit ; 
determination  not  to  yield  but  to  keep  up  the  fight 
in  thejace  of  danger  orjHfficulty. 

i 
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WILSON  Priv.  Diary  \n  Life  (1862)  II.  446  If  the  enemy 
have  the  pluck  and  force  which  I  expect  to  find.  1819 
Metropolis  I.  240  He  was.  .lauded,  in  the  highest  terms,  by 
the  mob,  for  what  they,  very  genteelly,  called  his  pluck. 
1821  CARLYLE  Early  Lett.  (1886)  I.  359,  I  have  no  pluck  in 
me  for  such  things  at  present.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  4  Sept., 
What  is  least  forgiven.. is  want  of  that  article  blackguardly 
illed  pluck.  1835  DISRAELI  Corr.  w.  Sister  9  May,  AH 
icn  agree  I  have  shown  pluck.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 


'  Courage ',  *  bravery ', '  heroism  '  are  all  too  feeble. 

b.  Photogr.    slang.   *  Boldness '   or   distinctness 
of  effect :  cf.  PLUCKY  i  b. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull,  II.  253,  I  also  saw  other 
negatives  of  the  same  scenes  developed  with  potash ;  they 
..gave  pictures  of  greater  snap,  what  some  call  'pluck  . 
1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  49  The  image  will  have 
more  pluck  and  a  larger  range  of  gradation. 

IV.  8.  A  two-pronged  fork  with  the  teeth  at 
right  angles  to  the  shaft,  for  moving  dung,  etc. 

1825  in  JAMIESON.    1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  etc. 

Pluck,  sb?  Sc.  dial.  [Origin  obscure ;  cf.  Gael. 
ploc\  see  PLOYK.]  A  fish,  Agomts  cataphracius. 

1810  NEILL  List  Fishes  9  (Jam.)  Coitus  Cataphractns, 
Pogge  or  Armed  Bullhead;  Pluck... This  is  often  taken  m 
oyster-dredges,  and  herring-nets,  but  is  detested  by  the 
fishermen. 

Pluck  (pl»k),  v.  Forms:  a.  i  pluccian, 
4-6  plukke,  pluk(e,  4-7  plucke,  6  pluc,  6- 
pluck.  0.  i  ploccian,  2  plockien,  4  plokke(n. 
I  [Common  WGer. :  late  OE.  ploccian,  pluccian, 
cognate  with  MLG.  phicken,  MDu.,  UG.  plocken, 
¥\tm.plokken ;  also  ON.  plokka.plukka  (c  \  200)  to 
pluck  fowls,  Svt.phcka^  Da.  plukke.  These  suppose 


PLUCK. 

a  WGer.  type  *plokkon.  Beside  these  stands  ME. 
plicchen,  OE.  type  *plycc(e~]an  (PuiCH)  =  MDu. 
plucken,  Du.  ptukken,  LG.  plitkken,  MHG.,  Ger. 
pfliickcn  (not  in  OHG.,  and  still  absent  from 
Oberdeutsch  dialects),  which  indicate  an  umlauted 
type  from  *plukkjan.  These  words  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  derived  from  a  popular  L.  *pilttccare, 
inferred  from  It.  piluccare  to  pluck  (hair,  feathers, 
grapes),  Pr.  pelucar  to  pluck  (afowl),  Q^.peluchier 
(Marie  de  France,  c  1 1 80),  ON  V.pelukier,  plusquier, 
mod.Norm.  and  Picard//»y««r  to  pick,  clean,  peck, 
Walloon  ploki  to  pick  (grain) ;  also  with  ex-, 
Romansch  spluccar\.o  pluck  out,  V.lplucher  to  pick, 
sift ;  all  from  a  popular  L.  sb.  *pilucca  tuft  of  hair, 
deriv.  of  pilus  hair,  widely  represented  in  the 
Romanic  languages:  see  PursH,  PEBUKE.  (See 
Diez,  Korting,  s.  v.  piluccare,  Kluge  s.  v.  pfliicken) 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  late  L.  or  Romanic  word 
was  taken  into  Low  German  in  connexion  with  the  trade  in 
down  and  feathers  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  close  similarity  of  form  and  sense,  there  are 
chronological,  historical,  and  phonetic  difficulties,  which  are 
increased  by  the  entire  lack  of  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
either  the  Teutonic  or  the  Romanic  word  before  the  loth  c. 
Cf.  Francks.v.  plukken.\ 

1.  trans.  To  pull  off  (a  flower,  fruit,  leaf,  hair, 
feather,  etc.)  from  where  it  grows ;  to  pick  off  or 
out ;  to  pick,  cull,  gather. 

a  looo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  200/6  Carpiint,  uellint, 
plucciab.  Ibid.  222/40  Discerpit,  lacerat,  toslit,  i.  tleuorat, 
car/lit,  ploccab.  ciooo  J£LFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  212  pa 
lareowas  an  Godes  cyrcan,  be  plucciaS  pa  cwydas  oaera 
apostola.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  i  Hig  ongunnun 
pluccian  \c  1160  Hatton  G.  plockien]  ba  ear  &  setan.  c  1350 
ffominale  Gall.-Angl.  228  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  Man  of  walnote-tre 
plukith  note.  ijSa  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  72  Loke  bou  plokke 
no  plonte  ber,  for  peril  of  bi  soule.  1:1380  Antecrist  in 
Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  137  pei..leten  here  shep  perishen, 
and  taken  of  hem  and  plucken  a  wey  be  wolle  as  non  herdis. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  405/2  Plukkyn,  or  pulle  frute,  vellico, 
avello.  1567  Gudf  *  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  165  Thay  can 
nocht  pluk  ane  lytill  hair  Furth  of  our  heid,  nor  do  vs  deir. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  lieu.  VI,  u.  iv.  30  Let  him  . .  From  off  this 
Bryer  pluck  a  white  Rose  with  me.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  viii. 
ii  In  her  mouth  was  an  OHue  leafe  pluckt  off.  1704 
ADDISON  Italy  2,  I  pluck'd  above  Five  different  Sorts. .as 
Wild-Time,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Balme  and  Mirtle.  1871 
PALGKAVE  Lyr.  Poems  139  Plucking  the  plumes  of  the 
Spanish  pride. 

absol.  1779  J.  DUCHE  Disc.  (1790)  I.  xv.  293  He  plucks  and 
eats  but  still  remains  unsatisfied.  1868  H.  LAW  Beacons  of 
Bible  (1869)  18  She  lusted  and  plucked. 

b.  Geol.  To  break  loose  and  bear  away  in  large 
masses ;  said  of  glaciers  acting  on  solid  rock. 
Contr.  with  ABRADE. 

1902  in  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

2.  To  pull  or  draw  with  a  forcible  effort ;  to  drag; 
to  snatch.   With  various  adverbs  and  prepositions: 
to  pull  away,  in,  out,  off,  on,  up,  etc.    See  also  8. 
arch.  (Now  usually  expressed  by  pull.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  109  pe  porter  vnpynned  be  sate, 
And  plukked  in  pauci  priuehche  and  lete  be  remenaunt  go 
rowme  !  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  ii.  5  (Harl.  MS.)  pey  sawe  fully 
the  toode  sitting  on  his  brest ;  And  none  of  hem  might  pluk 
it  awey  with  no  crafte.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  v.  29  Yt  thy 
right  eye  offende  the  plucke  hym  out  and  caste  him  from 
the.  1553  T.  WILSON  RHet.  (1580)  170  Giue  hym  leaue  first 
to  plucke  of  your  spurres,  ere  he  meddle  with  your  bootes. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  295  They  plucke  vp  the 
drawe  bridge  immediatlye.  1561  T.  HOBV  tr.  Castiglionc's 
Courtycr  in.  (1577)  Q  ij  b,  When  shee  came  to  the  ryuer. . 
she  fayned  to  plucke  on  hir  shoe.  <i'59'  H.  SMITH  Serin. 
('°37)  3  Sampson  pluckt  the  house  on  his  own  head.  1594 
KYD  Sp.  Trag.  n.  v.  i  (Wks.,  1901,  31),  What  out-cries 
iluck  me  from  my  naked  bed.  1611  BIBLE  John  x.  29 
*Jo  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Fathers  hand. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  176  He  plucked  off  his  own 
Coat,.. and  gave  it  him.  a'7'3  ELLWOOD  Auiobiog.  (1714) 
-",7  Then  pressing.. to  the  place  where  Morgan  stood,  he 
plucked  him  from  thence.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  v.  ii, 
Pluck  the  dead  woman  off  the  dead  man,  Malet ! 

b.  With  down  :  To  '  pull  down '  or  demolish 
(a  building),  arch. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Etig.  u.  Iv.  158  Yf  a  man  plucke 
downe  hys  bowse  &  sellyth  yt.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's 
Utop;  i.  (1895)  52  They  plucke  downe  townes;  and  leaue 
nothing^  stondynge.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Surrey  78 
Otherwise  (being  now  plucked  down)  the  form  and  fashion 
thereof  (Palace  of  Richmond]  had  for  the  future  been  for- 
gotten. 1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  395  A  rampant  heresy 
.  .which  might  well  deserve  That  we  this  night  should  pluck 
your  palace  down.  1878  SIMPSOS  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  8  He  . . 
ordered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Boulogne  to  be 
plucked _down,  and  a  mount  erected  in  its  place. 

c.  To  pull  or  tear  asunder t  in  pieces,  etc.    Now 
rare  or  Ots. 

1516  TINDALE  Acts  xxiii.  10  Lest  Paul  shuld  have  bene 
pluckte  asondre  off  them.  1530  PALSGR.  661/1,  I  prayed 
you  to  stretche  it  out  a  lyteliTbut  nat  to  plucke  it  in  peces. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  213  At  Feluchla  the  marchants 
plucke  their  boats  in  pieces.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words, 
Notes  Husb.  132  Take  a  Rook  and  plucking  it  limbe  from 
limbe,  cast  the  several  limbes  about  your  field. 

d.  absol.  or  intr.  To  draw  or  drag ;  to  snatch 
or  take  by  force,  to  steal ;  f to  draw  cards  from  the 
pack  (o6s.).    (Cf.  PICK  w.l  9  b.) 

•340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  296  Ne  sette  solow  on  be  feld  ne 
sowe  none  erbe,  In  ony  place  of  be  plow  to  plokke  wib 
oxen.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  cxcvii.  204  Eueryche  of 
theym  was  constrayned  to  plucke  &  stele  from  other.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xvi.  3  And  euerie  man  dois  pluke  and 
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I  pow,  And  that  the  pure  may  finde.  1606  Choice,  Chance, 
etc.  G  j,  He  that  wil  not  pluck  for  a  card,  is  not  worthie  of 
a  prime,  a  1615  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Cust.  Country  i.  i. 
Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of  harts,  With 
one  pack  of  cards,  all  days  on 's  life? 

3.  trans,  fig.  To  pull,  draw,  or  snatch  something 
intangible,  or  something  from  or  into  a  state  or 
condition ;  to  bring  (disaster,  etc.)  upon  a  person ; 
to  snatch,  rescue  from  danger,  etc.   Now  rare. 

1387-8  [see  PLUCKING  vbl.sb.  i).  1534  TINDALE  Matt.  xi. 
12  The  kyngdome  of  heven  suffreth  violence,  and  they  that 
go  to  it  with  violence  pluck  [1526  pull]  it  vnto  them.  1535 
COVERDALE  Amos  iii.  ii  Thy  strength  shalbe  plucte  from 
the,  and  thy  palaces  robbed.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Rom.  18  Fleashly  luste  pluckyng  to  euyll.  1563 
WINJET  Wks.  (S.T.  S.)  II.  54  Thai  nocht  content ..  euir  ar 
desyrous  to  eik  sum  thing  to  relig^ioun,  to  change,  or  to  pluk 
fra  it.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  def.  vii.  2  You  must 
conceiue  them  in  mynde,  plucking  them  by  imagination 
from  all  matter.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iii.  8  when  yet  hee 
was  but  tender-bodied..;  when  youth  with  comelinesse 
pluck'd  all  ga/e  his  way.  1673  Ess.  Educ.  Gentlcvmii.  27 
One  Athaliah,  married  to  Joram,  plucks  ruine  upon  the 
r  House  of  Jehosaphat.  1719  YOUNG  Bnsiris  v.  i,  I  leave  a 
mark  behind,  Shall  pluck  the  shining  age  from  vulgar 
'  time.  1842  TENNYSON  Tivo  Voices  118  Hard  task,  to 
1  pluck  resolve  ',  I  cried, '  From  emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 
Of  that  abyss,  or  scornful  pride  !'  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr. 
ill.  ix,  The  grim  life  out  of  which  she  had  plucked  her 
brother. 

f  b.  With  down  or  some  equivalent :  To  bring 
down,  bring  low ;  to  humble,  humiliate ;  to  '  pull 
down  '  (in  strength).  06s. 

To  pluck  down  a  side :  i.  e.  with  which  a  person  plays. 

'545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  19  Other  that  neuer  learned 

to  shote, . .  wyll  be  as  busie  as  the  best,  but  suche  one 

commonly  plucketh  doune  a  syde.    1555  BRADFORD  in  Strype 

i    Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlv.  131  Other  men  in  Ingland, 

'    whose  stoutnes  must  be  plucked  lowe.     1567  Trial  Treas. 

(1850)  42  This  gere  I  suppose  will  plucke  downe  your  fleshe. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  n.  i,  She  will  pluck  down 

a  side.    1618  LAUD  Diary  30  Sept.,  Tuesday,  Septemb.  ult., 

I  was  sore  plucked  with  this  sickness.    cl6j*  WOOD  Life 

9  Apr.  an.  1659  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  277  A  tertian  ague.,  pluck'd 

downe  his  body  much. 

4.  To  give  a  pull  at ;  to  pull  abruptly  or  with  a 
jerk  ;  to  twitch ;  to  sound  ^the  strings  of  a  musical 
instrument)  by  doing  this,  to  twang.    Also,  to  pull 
(a  person  or  animal)  by  some  part  of  the  body  or 
dress. 

To  pluck  the  Proctor's  gown,  the  means  formerly  used 
(and  understood  to  be  still  usable)  to  challenge  the  granting 
of  a  degree  to  a  person,  notwithstanding  his  having  passed 
the  requisite  examinations.  See  J.  Wells  Oxford  Degree 
Ceremony  (1906)  5,  9-10  ;  also  N.  *  Q.  9th  ser.  VI.  74. 

14..  Erasmus  in  Horstm.  Altaigl.  Leg.  (1878)  202 
(Bedf.  MS.)  [Passion]  xxvi"  was  plukkyng  his  flesshe 
withe  fullers  combes.  01450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  23 
They. .plucked  eche  other  bi  the  here  of  the  hede.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  III.  (1586)  154  b,  To  make  them 
feerce  and  curst,  you  must  plucke  them  by  the  earcs.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vii.  36  By  the  kinde  Gods,  'tis  most  ignobly 
done  To  plucke  me  by  the  Beard.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  xxiii.  85  Some  of  his  friends  pluckt  him  two 
or  three  times  by  the  surplis  for  to  make  him  give  over. 
1770  GOLDSM.  Da.  Vill.  184  Children.. pluck'd  his  gown. 
1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  52  Strings  which,  when  the 
keys  were  pressed  down,  were  plucked  by  quills.  1879  F. 
TAYLOR  in  Grove  Diet.  Mas.  II.  7/1  In  the  so-called  Musical 
Box .  .a  series  of  metal  tongues  are  plucked  by  pins  or  studs 
fixed  in  a  revolving  barrel. 

1846  [see  sense  7].  1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  I.  xi. 
note.  The  proctor  then  walks  once  up  and  down  the  room,  so 
•  '  '  '  ilted 


..that  I  was  the  last  proctor *wrio' was  the  subject  of  thi 


was  duly  plucked  on  each  successive  degree  day,  the  college 
dean . .  informing  me  in  a  whisper  to  which  candidate  he 
objected. 

b.  intr.  To  pull  sharply  or  forcibly,  to  tug  (at 
something).  Also,  to  make  a  sudden  movement  in 
order  to  lay  hold  of  something  ;  to  snatch  at. 

c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Mother  of  God  20  pat  with  his  handes 
tweye,  And  his  might,  plukke  wole  at  the  balance.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  viii.  (Arb.)  15  He  [the  bear)  wrastled  and 
plucked  so  harde  and  so  sore  that  he  gate  out  his  heed. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  L  208  Plucking  to  vnfixe  an 
Enemie,  Hee  doth  vnfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend,  c  167* 
WOOD  Life  14  May  an.  1657  <O.  H.  S.)  I.  219  However  he 
plucked  at  them  [bell-ropes]  often  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
colleagues  for  recreation  sake.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard. 
366  But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him  to  go,  He  laugh'd, 
and  yielded  readily  to  their  wish. 

C.  trans.  To  disentangle  and  straighten  (wool) 
by  means  of  a  PLUCKER. 

1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  258  Those  who  deal 
about  combing  or  plucking  the  wool. 

5.  To  pull  off  the  feathers,  hair,  fruit,  etc.  from ; 
to  strip  or  make  bare ;  esp.  to  strip  (a  bird)  of 
feathers  by  pulling  them  off. 

A  crow  to  pluck :  see  CROW  sb.1 j  b. 

'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  R  xii.  249  So  is  possessioun  payne.. 
To  alle  hem  bat  it  holdeth,  til  her  taille  be  plukked.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  405/2  Plukkyn  bryddys,  excatheriso.  a  1450 
Knt.  dt  la  Tour  (1868)  70  That  ye  plucke  no  browes,  notber 
temples,  nor  forhed.  1360  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Ps.  Ixxix.  [Ixxx.] 
12  All  thei,  whiche  passe  by  the  waie,  haue  plucked  her. 
1398  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  L  26  Since  I  pluckt  Geese,  plaide 
Trcwant,  and  whipt  Top.  1691  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  vii.  6 
If  you  dispute  [the  matter].. we  must  e'en  Pluck  a  Crow 
about  it.  1841  H.  AISSWORTH  Old  St.  Pants  II.  30°  He 


PLUCKAQE. 

had  just . .  commenced  plucking  one  of  the  geese.  1860  READE 
Cloister  4-  //.  Iv,  These  monks  would  pluck  Lucifer  of  lib 
wing  feathers.  1890  [see  PLUCKED ppl.  a.  2]. 

6.  fig.  To  rob ;  to  plunder ;  to  swindle,  fleece. 
To  pluck  a  pigeon :  see  PIGEON  sb.  3  b. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3989  He  shal,  in  a  fewe  stoundes,  Lese 
alle  his  niarkes  &  nis  poundes . .  Our  maydens  shal  eek 
plukke  him  so.  1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  70  To 
pluk  and  use  piracie  upoun  the  trew  marchandis.  1604 
DEKKER  Honest  Wit.  Wks.  1873  II.  169, 1  did  pluck  those 
Ganders,  did  rob  them.  1805  Storting  Mag.  XXVI.  55 
Her  amiable  companion,  .instead  of  helping  to  pluck  her 
grace,  never  played  for  a  guinea  in  the  course  of  her  life. 
1816  IMd.  XLVIII.  218  A  noble  Duke  or  Lord,  would  have 
as  little  scruple  in  plucking  a  pigeon  as  their  inferiors.  1843 
LE  FEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  IIL  ill.  x.  210  To  allow  a  fair 
profit  to  the  proprietor  without  plucking  the  traveller. 

7.  To  reject  (a  candidate)  as  not  reaching  the 
required  standard  in  his  examination  ;  usually  pass. 
To  lie  plucked,  to  fail  to  pass  in  an  examination. 
(Originally  in  the  universities,  whence  generally.) 

The  origin  of  this  is  doubtful ;  originally  a  candidate  might 
be  plucked  or  refused  his  degree  on  other  grounds  than  an 
unsatisfactory  examination.  See  quot.  1846,  and  the  note 
under  sense  4. 

1713  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  IV.  172  Dr.  Lancaster, 
when  Batchelor  of  Arts,  was  pluck'd  for  his  Declamation. 
1711  AMHERST  Terrx  Fit.  No.  50  (1754)  273  Mr.  Scurlock, 
A.B.  fellow  of  Jesus-college,  and  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tion-club was  pluck'd,  (i.  e.  disgraced,  and  forbid  to  proceed 
in  performing  nis  exercise)  for  mentioning  the  word  king  in 
his  declamation.  1771  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  \.  538 
Notwithstanding  his  having  been  plucked  three  times  in  the 
examination  for  the  subdiaconate.  i8jo  Gentl.  Mag.  XC. 
I.  32/2  To  expend  vast  sums  in  the  education  of  sons,  who 
when  they  apply  for  degrees,  are  plucked  (as  failure  upon 
Examination  is  denominated).  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  II.  338  Those  who  fail  in  showing  such  an 
amount  of  proficiency  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners, 
entitles  them  to  their  degree,  are  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
place,  to  be  '  plucked ' ;  a  phrase  which  originates  in  an 
ancient  custom  by  which  any  one,  who  objected  to  a  degree 
about  to  be  conferred  in  congregation,  notified  his  dissent 
by  plucking  the  sleeve  of  the  proctor's  gown.  1886  STUBBS 
Left.  Mid.  %  Mod.  Hist.  xvii.  386,  I  have  never  plucked 
a  candidate  . .  without  giving  him  every  opportunity  of 
setting  himself  right.  1894  SAI.A  London  up  to  Date  ii.  31 
If  you  had  to  pass  an  examination  for  the  post. .you  would 
in  all  probability  be  plucked. 

8.  Pluck  up.    (See  also  2.)     a.   To  pluck  up 
(one's)  heart,  spirits,  courage,  etc. :  to  summon  up 
courage,  take  courage,  rouse  one's  spirits,  cheer  up. 

13. .  Sir  Sfues  (A.)  632  po  his  bodi  be-gan  to  smerte,  He 
gan  plokken  vp  is  hertte.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2325 
Pluk  up  thi  cher.  ijoa  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Abdyas  Pref.  <j 
Let  us  therefore  pluck  vp  stomackes,  and  pray  with  S. 
Augustine.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  38  Plucke  vp 
thyspiritSjlooke  cheerfully  vpon  me.  _  17x9  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  I.  xii.  210  Plucking  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could. 
'775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  n.  I,  I'll  pluck  up  resolution.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Comj.  I.  v.  376  jEthelred  seems  now  to 
have  plucked  up  a  little  heart.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  Knew 
Iv,  She  could  not  pluck  up  courage  to  speak  a  word  in  Italian. 
b.  To  pull  up ;  to  pull  (something)  out  of  the 
ground  or  place  in  which  it  is  planted  or  set ;  to 
uproot,  eradicate;  to  raze,  demolish.  fC&o fig- 
Now  rare  or  arch. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  /Xsof  i.  xx,  [The  swallow  saiu] 
Come  with  me  ye  al  &  lete  vs  plucke  vp  al  this  [flax).  1490 
—  Eneyiios  iv.  18  To  arache  or  plucke  vp  a  grelter  ticc. 
'535  COVKKDALE  Eccl.  iii.  i  There  is  a  tyme  to  plant,  and 
a  tyme  to  plucke  vp  the  thinge,  y1  is  planted.  1568  GlAFtON 
Chron.  II.  158  All  fortresses  and  defences  by  them  there 
made,  were  plucked  vp  and  destroyed.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  205  Vnto  the  tyme  quhen  hzresic 
pluked  vpe  al  monumentes  of  pietie  in  Scotland.  1680  .A  i-ut 
Hampshire  Prov.  Papers  (1867)  I.  391  Whosoever  shall 
willfully  pluck  up,  remove  or  deface  any  Landmark  or 
bound  betweene  propertie  and  propertie.  1759  "•  Duhamefs 
Husb.  ii.  i.  (1762)  no  He  plucked  up. .some  of  the  most 
thriving  plants.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lady  Geraldine  s 
Courtship  Ixxiv,  I  plucked  up  her  social  fictions. 

C.  intr.  or  absol.  To  recover  strength  or  vigour ; 
to  '  pick  up"  (PICK  v^  20 h).  rare.     (Cf.  3  b.) 

1841  H.  AINSWORTH  Old  St.  Paul's  II.  305  Her  better 
health  ..  Heaven  be  praised  !  she  has  plucked  up  a  little 
since  we  came  here. 

9.  In  phrasal  combinations :   t  Pluok  at  the 
crow  (Sc.  craw)  :  name  of  an  old  sport,  in  which 
a  person  appears  to  have  been  pulled  about  by  the 
rest ;  t  pluck-buffet,  app.  a  competition  between 
archers,  in  which  he  who  missed  or  failed  '  caught ' 
a  buffet  from  his  competitor ;   t  pluck-crow  a., 
got  by  plucking  a  crow  ;  f  pluck-penny,  name 
of  some  gambling  game. 

1563  WINJET  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  81  Gif  thai  . .  imagm 
thame  to  rug  of  his  clathis,  as  thai  war  playng  with  him,— 

•pluk  »<  '"«  o*w-  '57°  s<uir-  P<KHa  &£*•  .""li  s8' 
1  traist  in  God  that  anis  sail  cum  the  day,  Pluk  at  the  Craw 
quhcn  barnis  sail  with  yis  bird,  c  '$'»  Gest  RobynHode 
vlll.27  And  they  shote  -plucke-buffet,  As  they  went  by  the 
way  And  many  a  buffet  owr  kinge  wan  of  Robin  Hodetha 
day.  IS93  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
,8  Shrew  Prose,  thy  *pluckcrowimplement?addre«e,  And 


Plu-ckable fc 

Capable  of  being  plucked.    Hence  Pluckabi'llty. 

1841   Taif,  Mar.  VlII.  8  The  guilelessness  of  the  dove, 
the  pluckability  of  the  pigeon. 

Pluckage  (plo-kedj).   nonce-wd.     [f.  R 
+  -AGE.]     The  action  or  process  of  plucking. 


PLUCKED. 

1835  BECKHORD  Recoil,  vi.  63  He.  .plucked  off  his  beard  by 
handfuls...The  details  of  this  frantic  pluckage  are  to  be 
found  in  a  letter. 

Plucked  (plskt),  a.  colloq.  [f.  PLUCK  j*.'  + 
-ED  ^.]  Having  pluck  or  courage ;  usually  in 
comb.,  as  good-plucked,  rare-plucked,  well-plucked; 
so  bad-plucked,  deficient  in  courage. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxvii,  What  a  good  plucked 
one  that  boy  of  mine  is  !  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brawn  i.  vii, 
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b.  Hard-plucked,  hard-hearted,  wanting  in 
tenderness. 

1857  KINGSLEV  Two  Y.  Ago  iv,  A  very  sensible  man,., 
but  a  terrible  hard-plucked  one. 

Plucked  (pl»kt),  ///.  a.  [f.  PLUCK  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
In  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Picked  off ;  pulled  sharply,  twitched,  etc. 
1552   HULOET,    Plucked    in     sunder,   distraclus.      1799 

G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  197  Fine  short  plucked  cotton. 
1811  BVRON  Sardan.  i.  ii.  605  So  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck'd 
rose  !  i88x  BROADHOUSE  Mas.  Acoustics  107  The  tone  of 
plucked  cat-gut  strings,  .is.. much  less  tinkling  than  that  of 
metal  strings. 

2.  Denuded  of  feathers  or  hair. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tva  Mariit  Wcmen  382,  I  thoght  my  self 
a  papingay,  &  him  a  plukit  herle.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER 
E.  Europe  44  [She]  sold  live  geese,  and  plucked  geese  on 
the  market  here.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Plucked, f. a.,  having 
the  long  stiff  hairs  removed  :  said  of  the  pelt  of  a  fur-seal. 

3.  Rejected  in  a  university  or  other  examination. 
1827  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXI.  895  Of  the  three  classes  of 

Predicamentists,  the  fiercest  are  the  Plucked.  1853  '  C. 
BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  II.  ii,  '  I  have  been  examined  ',  ob- 
served Mr.  Pucker,  with  the  air  of  a  plucked  man. 

1  lence  Plvrckedness. 

1867  Gd.  Words  657/2  The  abject  nakedness— more  than 
nakedness— pluckedness  of  his  body. 

Pluckee  (pick?-),  nonce-tad,  [f.  PLUCK  v.  + 
-EE  l.]  One  who  or  that  which  is  plucked. 

1831  Blackvj.  Mag.  XXX.  339  '  It  might  be  safe  to  pluck 
it  up.1    Safe  to  whom  ?    To  the  plucker  or  the  pluckee  ? 
Plucker  (pl^'kai).     [f.  PLUCK  v.  +  -EK  1.] 

1.  One  who  plucks,  in  various  senses :  see  the 
verb.     Often  with  adverb,  as  phuker  away,  down, 
up.  Also  \plucker-at,  one  who  pulls  sharply  at,  or 
(Jig.}  carps  at,  or  attacks,  another  (quot.  1463). 

c  1450  Oseney  Reg .  (E.E.T.S.)  15  Of  this  owre  confirmacion 
agayne-sayers  and  pluckers  a-waye.  1463  G.  ASHBY 
Prisoner's  Rcfl.  193  Yef  thow  be  ryght  welthy  for  the  seson, 
Many  pluckers-at  thow  mayst  haue.  1495  Act  n  Hen. 
VII,  c.  5  The  plukkers  uppe  and  takers  awey  of  the  seid 
weares  and  engynes.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  iii.  37 
Thou  setter  vp,  and  plucker  downepf  Kings.  1707  MORTI- 
MER Huso.  (1721)  I.  154  At  which  time  let  the  Pluckers  be 
nimble,  and  tye  it  up  in  handful*.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  xcvii.  416  Thorns. .pricking  the  fingers 
of  the  too-hasty  plucker.  1831  [see  PLUCKEE].  1902  N. 
MUNRO  in  Blackiu.  Mag.  Nov.  589/1  Tales  of  Fingal  the 
brave  and  Ossian  the  plucker  of  harps. 

2.  A  machine  for  disentangling  and  straightening 
long  wool  to  render  it  fit  for  combing :  see  quots. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  144  After  drying,  the  wool  is 
removed  to  a  machine  called  the  plucker.  1844  G.  DODD 
Textile  Manuf.  iv.  125  When  the  wool  is  dried,  it  is  passed 
through  a  machine  called  a  '  plucker',  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  spiked  rollers  fed  by  an  endless  apron. 

Pluckerian  (pltiki»-rian),  a.  Math.  [f.  proper 
name  Pliicker  (see  below)  +  -IAN.]  Applied  to 
certain  equations  or  formulae  expressing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  order  and  class  of  a  curve  and  the 
number  of  its  singularities,  investigated  by  the 
Germ  an  mathematician  Julius  Plucker  (1801-1868). 
Pluckerian  characteristic,  one  of  the  quantities 
occurring  in  such  equations,  denoting  some  charac- 
teristic of  the  curve. 

Pluckily  (plo-kili),  adv.  colloq.     [f.  PLUCKY  + 


mortgage  that'.  1859  SMILES  Self-Help  20  He  did  not.. 
retire  dejected,,  .but  pluckily  set  himself  to  work. 

Plu-ckiness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  plucky ;  pluck. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  citing  THACKERAY.  1867  MRS.  WHITNEY 
L.  GoUthmaite  vi,  Her  quaint,  queer  expression,  in  which 
curiosity,  pluckiness,  and  a  foretaste  of  amusement  mingled. 

Plucking  (pl»'kirj),  vbl.  sb.     [-INC  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PLUCK,  in  various  senses. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  xiv.  (Skeat)  1.  78  By  my 

pluckinge  was  she  to  foryevenesse  enclyned.  c  1440  Promp. 
Paru.  405/2  Plukkynge,  or  pullynge  of  fowlys.  xc6o  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  52  The  plucking  downe  of  Images, 
hath  procured  vs  no  smale  displeasure.  1837  MRS.  SHER- 
WOOD H.  Milner  in.  xv.  The  cant  phrase  of  plucking  in  our 
universities.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  239  Let 
the  pass-examination,  with  its  attendant  pluckmgs.  .cease. 

attrib.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  59  b,  Euery  man 
. .  hauing  either  lande  or  substaunce,  was  called  to  this 
pluckyng  bancket. 

2.  concr.  Something  plucked,  in  various  senses. 
(Cf.  PICKING  vbl.  s6.i  3  b.) 

1648-60  HEXHAM,  Het  Plucksel  van  lijntvaet,  the  Pluck- 
ings,  or  loose  Threads  of  Hnnen.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom. 
Atnustrtt.  55  Mangel  wurzel.  .would,  if  permitted  to  run  up, 
..afford  a  good  plucking  of  potage  vegetables  twiceaweek. 
i8a8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Plucking,  the  quantity  of  worsted 
plucked  from  the  end  of  the  sliffer,  or  sliver,  and  folded  over 


drink  of  the  native  artisan. 

PlU'cking,///.  a.    [-ING  2.]    That  plucks  :  see  j 
the  verb  PLUCK. 


1898  IVestm.  Gaz.  j  Sept.  i/j  Within  reach  of  a  plucking 
hand  are  the  250  varieties  of  heather  that  star  the  sides  of 
Table  Mountain. 

Pluckless  (plc-kles),  a.  [f.  PLUCK  sW  7  + 
-LESS.]  Without  pluck  ;  devoid  of  courage  or 
spirit.  Hence  Flu-cklessness. 

i8zi  Rlackw.  Mag.  X.  217  You  should  let  those  pluckless 
Tories  know  the  truth.    1824  fbid.  XV.  92,  I  do  care  for  the    | 
intense  plucklessness  of  our  party.    1832  Ibid.  XXXI.  142/2 
The  fear  may  be  great  —  and  it  is  so  among  the  pluckless  —    | 
but  the  danger  is  small. 

Plucky  (pl»-ki),  a.  cottoq.  [f.  PLUCK  rf.1  7  +  -Y.]   j 

1.  Characterized  by  pluck  ;   showing  determina- 
tion to  fight  or  struggle  ;  brave,  courageous,  daring. 

[1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  n.  xv,  He  can  still  follow  a  fox, 
with  as  pluck  a  heart,  and  with  as  stout  a  voice,  as  any 
squire  in  Christendom.]    1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  u.    ! 
Smugglers  Leaf,  If  you're  '  plucky  ',  and  not  over  -subject 
to  fright     1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  v,  The  '  bravos  '  of   I 
the  School-house  attest  the  pluckiest  charge  of  all  that  hard 
fought  day.   1883  LD.  R.  GOWER  My  Remin.  \.  vii.  135,  1  do 
not    think  any  account  of  this  plucky  ..  adventure   has 
appeared  elsewhere.    1889  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Mrs.  Bod  (1891) 
286  You  are  the  pluckiest  little  woman  I  ever  knew. 

b.  Photogr.  Of  a  print  or  negative  :  Bold, 
decided,  bright,  clear. 

1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  352/2  It 
works  exceedingly  well,  and  uniformly  brings  out  brilliant 
and  plucky  images.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  7 
Negatives..  strong  and  plucky  in  their  contrasts. 

2.  Geol.  '  Disposed  to  break  away  in  large  irre- 
gular conchoidal  chips  '.    [f.  PLUCK  v.  i  b.J 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Find.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  4  plodde,  4-6 
pludde,  5  (-9  dial.}  plud,  (5  plutte,  9  dial.  plut). 
[Origin  obscure  :  cf.  Ir.,  Gael,  plod  a.  pool,  standing 
water  ;  also  PUDDLE  sb.]  A  pool,  puddle. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11077  ^n  afoul  plodde  [v.  r.  pludde] 
in  pe  stret  su^be  me  him  slong.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
10610  To  se  the  syght  hit  was  delful,  How  euery  plud  of 
blod  stode  ful.  2481  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  77  Now  yn 
a  stynkyng  ponde,  and  now  fowle  ouerkeuryde  yn  fenne 
and  plutte.  1327  Trevisas  Higden  Dyalogue  i  This  reason 
is  worthy  to  be  plunged  in  a  pludde.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour 
to  Caves  (ed.  a)  Gloss.,  Plud,  a  puddle.  1873  WILLIAMS  & 
JONES  E.  Somerset  Gloss.,  Plud,  the  swamp  surface  of  a  wet 
ploughed  field.  1870  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk., 
Pints,  temporary  pools  of  water. 

Plue,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PLOUGH. 

Fluff  (plz>f),  sb.  (a.,  int.)  Sc.  [Echoic.  So 
LG.//«/,  Du.//</interj.  ;  LG.  phtffen,  Du.  ploffen, 
WFris.  ploffien  to  puff,  explode.] 

1.  A  strong  puff  or  explosive  emission  of  air,  gas 
or  smoke  (as  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder),  or  of  dust  ; 
hence,  colloq.  a  shot  of  a  musket  or  fowling-piece. 

1663  W.  SHARP  in  Lauderdale  Papers  (Camden)  I.  131 
But  this,  amongst  other  great  shott,  may  turn  to  be  a  pluff. 
1822  GALT  Steam-boat  iv.  78  He  went  out  of  the  world 
like  a  pluff  of  powther.  1828  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXIII.  494  He  calls.  .on  old  Ponto,  and  will  take  a  pluff 
at  the  partridges.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  o/  Moss-Hags  xlvii, 
We  could  see  the  soldiers  running  their  horses  and  firing 
off  white  pluffs  of  powder. 

2.  A  powder-puff.    Obs.  or  dial. 

1816  SCOTT  Antia.  xxxvi,  A  veshell  that  rins  ashore  wi' 
us  flees  asunder  like  the  powther  when  I  shake  the  pluff, 
and  it's  as  ill  to  gather  ony  o't  again. 

B.  adj.  Puffed  up,  swollen.     In  qnot.  fig. 

1673  Answ.  to  Seasonable  Disc,  u  All  of  you  look'd  as 
pluffe  and  big  upon  the  Layty,  as  starch  it  self  could 
make  you. 

C.  as  int.  or  adv.  With  a  pluff  ;  puff  !    colloq. 
1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  I.  xvi.  253  As  I  spoke,  pluff 

came  a  spirt  of  smoke  with  red  tongue  m  it. 
Fluff  (pl»f),  v.  Sc.  and  dial.     [f.  as  prec.] 

1.  trans.    To  blow  out  (smoke  or  breath)  with 
explosive  action,  to  puff.     Also  intr.  to  discharge 
a  gun,  shoot. 

1629  Z.  BOYD  Balm  of  Gilead  84  These  that  spend  the 
tyme  with  pluffing  of  reeke,  which  should  be  better  em- 
ployed. 1826  Blackvj.  Mag.  XIX.  249  He  .  .  went  pluffing 
disconsolately  among  the  hills. 

2.  intr.  To  swell  up,  become  puffed  up. 

1885  SHARLAND  Ways  Devon.  Village  vii.  no  Hasn't  it 
[the  pudding]  pluffed  (risen)  up  beautifully? 

Hence  Flu-fling  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.;  also  PlrrfFer, 
a  shooter,  gunner  (colloq?). 

1828  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  278  Is  that  the 
pluffer  at  partridge-pouts  who  had  nearly  been  the  death  of 
poor  Ponto?  1852  Ibid.  LXXII.  220  If  in  Central  Africa, 
you  would  suppose  they  were  practising  in  a  menagerie, 
and  you  conclude  that  there  must  be  prime  plufring  in 
Polito's.  1853  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  II.  227  She.. 
slept  a  fine  natural  '  plufring  '  sleep  till  one  in  the  morning. 

Fluffy  (plo'fi),  a.  dial.  [f.  PLUFF  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Having  a  puffed-up  appearance  ;  puffy,  fleshy.  Of 
birds,  hair,  etc.  :  Fluffy,  downy. 

1828  HOGG  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  489  A  big,  dun-faced, 
pluffy  body.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Foltleton  Leg.  x.  84  A  light 
pluffy  moustache.  1853  G.  H.  KINCSLEY  Sport  ft  Trav. 
(looo)  469  We  shall  have  nothing  rising  before  us  but  barren 
pairs  and  pluffy  cheepers  [i.  e.  young  partridges].  1861 
LEVER  One  of  Them  xiv.  104  A  good-looking  fellow—  a 
thought  too  pluffy,  perhaps. 


PLUG. 

Plug  (pl»g)»  sb.  [app.  a.  MDu.  and  early 
mod.Du.  phtgge  a  plug,  bung,  stopper,  Du.  plug\ 
so  MLG.,  LG.  plugget  pluggt-,  LG.  plug^  also 
Swed.  plugg,  ptigg,  Da.  plog.  Other  types  appear 
in  MLG.,  LG.  plock,  pluck,  MHG.  pfloc>  pflocke, 
Ger.  pflock ;  and  in  NKris.  plaak.  Da. //<>'<£.  Further 
history  unknown.  (Ir.,  Gael,  phtc  is  from  Eng.)] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  solid  or  firm  material, 
driven  into  or  used  to  stop  up  a  hole  or  aperture 
which  it  tightly  fits,  to  fill  a  gap,  or  act  as  a  wedge  ; 
also  transf.  a  natural  or  morbid  concretion  having 
a  similar  action. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  ii.  10  A  Hause-plug 
at  Sea.  1648  HEXHAM-Ow/tA  Diet.,  Een  Flugge,  a  Plugge, 
or  a  wooden  Pegg.  1660  BOYLE  Ntnv  Exp.  Phys.  Mech. 
To  Ld.  Dungarvan,  Wks.  I.  9  Shutting  the  valve  with 
the  plug,.. he  is  to  draw  down  the  sucker  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.  1669  —  Cotttn.  New  Exp.  i.  (1682)  161  On 
which  was  put  a  Wooden  Plug  markt  with  Ink.  1705  J, 
TAYLOR  Joitm.  Edinborough  (1903)  62  The  Canopy  is  not 
supported  by  a  Pillar,  but  by.,  a  Finn  or  Plugg  plac't 
exactly  in  the  Center.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Plug^  a  great  wooden 
Peg,  to  stop  the  Bottom  of  a  Cistern  or  Cask.  1790  J.  C. 
SMYTH  in  Med.  Commnn.  1 1. 483  The  plug  or  stopper  of  the 
Canula  was  taken  out.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
464  The  aperture  being  supplied  with  a  plug  of  the  required 
form,  some  clay  is  put  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston 
forced  down,  by  turning  the  screw,  which  causes  the  clay 
to  protrude  through  the  aperture  in  the  shape  required. 
1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  143  A  string  of  small  abscesses  had 
formed  along  them,  separated  here  and  there  by  a  plug  of 
lymph.  1861  WYNTER  Soc.  Bees  194  Instantly  he  drops  .. 
a  plug  of  molten  solder,  which  hermetically  seals  it.  1865 
TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  i.  i  Wooden  plugs  as  big  as  table 
spoons  put  through  slits  in  the  under  lip.  i^/y^  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Mfd.Vlll.  555  Smalltplugs  of  horny  epidermis  can  be 
picked  out,  leaving  pits  behind. 

2.  spec,  in  various  technical  applications ;  as 

a.  A  small  block  of  boxwood  let  into  an  engraved  wood, 
block  to  replace  a  damaged  part  of  the  surface.  b.  Die- 
sinking.  A  soft  steel  cylinder  on  the  end  of  which  an 
impression  is  taken  from  a  punch  to  form  a  die.  c.  A 
tapering  block  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall  between  the  stones 
or  bricks  so  as  to  bear  a  nail.  d-  Mining.  The  iron 
wedge  or  punch  which  is  driven  between  two  other  wedges, 
called  feathers  (FEATHER  sb.  i6b),  to  split  rock,  coal,  stone, 
etc.  e.  In  railways,  A  wedge-pin  driven  between  a  rail 
and  its  chair,  f.  Dentistry.  The  filling  of  a  hollow  tooth. 
g.  The  part  of  a  tap  or  stop-cock  which  passes  transversely 
through  the  pipe  and  cuts  off  the  water  or  permits  it  to  flow. 
h.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  used  in  firing  a  line  from  a 
gun  in  life-saving  operations,  fi-  The  plunger  of  a  pump. 

1766  CHOKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  s.  v.  Water,  At  the 
end  of  which  [levers]  are  jointed  four  rods  with  their 
forcing  plugs  working  into  four  cast  iron  cylinders.  1836 
BRANDE  Cheat,  (ed.  4)  172  The  piston  having  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  plug  of  the  cock  . .  shifts  its 
position,  and.. the  steam  enters  as  before..,  and  passes  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows  to  the  bottom  cylinder,  so  as  to 
elevate  the  piston.  1839  CHATTO  Wood Engrav.  denote, 
The  '  plug '  which  they  [Albert  Dtirer  and  his  contempo- 
raries) inserted  was  usually  square,  and  not  circular  as  at 
present.  1841  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jnil.  IV.  30/2  A  long 
coil  of  rope,  i  inch  diameter,  with  a  stout  piece  of  wood  or 
plug . .  fastened  to  it.  This  plug  is  intended  to  be  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  gun.  Ibid.  125/1  The  carronade  was  fired  from 
off  the  pier,  which  carried  the  plug  beyond  the  breakers. 
1842-76  GWILT  Arckit.  Gloss.,  Plug  and  Feather,  or 
Key  and  Feather,  a  name  given  to  a  method  of  dividing 
hard  stones  by  means  of  a  long  tapering  wedge  called  the 
key,  and  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  iron  called  feathers.  1860 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Auier.,  Plug,  applied  by  dentists  to  a 
filling  of  gold  or  other  material  inserted  in  a  tooth.  1875 
URE  Diet.  Arts(zA.  7)  II.  31  This  punch  becomes  an  '•,- 
exhaustible  parent  of  dies,  without  further  reference  to  the 
original  matrix  ;  for  now  by  impressing  upon  it  plugs  of  soft 
steel . .  we  procure  impressions  from  it  to  any  amount.  1875 
K  NIGHT  Dict.Mech.  i749/2An  instrument  for  condensing  the 
filling  or  plug  in  a  tooth  by  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes. 
1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  Oivu  Mechanic  §  1275  The  proper 
manner  of  making  or  cutting  a  plug  to  drive  between  bricks. 
1893-4  NortkumMd.  Gloss,  s.v.,  The  plug  and  feather  was 
introduced  into  coal  mining  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Greenwell  in 
1869.  It  had  been  from  early  times  used  in  lead  mining. 
j.  ZooL  =  PISTON  3, 

1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  n.  249  The  large  central  im- 
pression is  produced  by  the  muscle  of  the  plug  (the  equiva- 
lent of  the  byssal  muscle  in  Pinna  and  Modiola). 

3.  The  cock  upon  a  public  water-pipe  to  which 
a  hose  ;s  attached  to  obtain  water  for  a  fire-engine 
and  other  purposes ;  a  fire-plug. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Building,  One  Leather 
Pipe  and  Socket  of  the  same  Size  as  the  Plug  or  Fire-Cock, 
to  the  intent  the  Socket  might  be  put  into  the  Pipe,  to  con- 
vey the  Water  clean  into  the  Engine.     1812  H.  £  J.  SMITH 
Rej.  Addr.,  T.  Drnry  Lane,  Before  the  plug  was  found. 
1833  Act  3  $  4  Will.  IV,  c,  46  §97  The  said  commissioners 
may  provide  one  or  more  fire  engines  and  fire  cocks  or  plugs. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  This  pipe  is  closed  by  a  cap  or 
plug,  which  is  removed  ..when  the  hose  is  to  be  attached. 

4.  a.  Tobacco  pressed  into  a  flat  oblong  cake  or 
stick,     b.   A  piece  of  cake  or  twist  tobacco  cut 
off  for  chewing,  etc. 

1728  SWIFT  Past.  Dial,  vi,  The  dean  threw  me  this  tobacco 
plug :  A  longer  ha'p'orth  never  did  I  see.     1841  CATLIN  N. 
Atner.  fnd.ll.  xlii.  66  Offering  him  a  few  plugs  of  tobacco. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz.  xxi,  Cutting  a  quid  or  plug  from 
his  cake  of  tobacco.    1898  Allbvtfs  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  853  The 
tobacco  being  generally  twist  or  plug. 


DAVITT  Life  fy  Progr.  Australia  xxxv.  192  If  he  hits  a  man 
in  fighting  That  is  what  he  calls  a  '  plug  . 
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6.  Applied  to  a  horse:  with  various  connotations. 
U.  S.  and  Colonial  slang. 

Explained  in  American  Diets,  as  '  a  horse  past  his  prime  ', 
'an  old  horse  worn  down  by  hard  work '  ;  a  New  Zealander 
knows  it  as  a  horse  which  is  'a  good  sort ';  an  Australian 
authority,  as  applied  ton  horse  of  15  hands  or  15-1,  of  a  good 
steady  ambling  character,  working  well  but  not  fast. 

1872  'MARK  TWAIN'  Innoc.  Abr.  xxvii.  208  We  bought 
two  sorry-looking  Mexican  'plugs'.  1885  HORNADAY  2  Yrs. 
in  Jungle  xxiv.  284  The  horses  were  large  and  rather  raw- 
honed  Australian  'plugs',  well  qualified  for  the  work  they 
had  to  do.  1888  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  22  Apr.  (Farmer 
Attier.),  In  the  first  race  a  plug  named  Cator  was  tha 
favorite,  but  another  plug  named  Battledore  won. 

7.  Short  for  plug-hat :  see  9.  U.  S.  slang. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Plug,. .A  gentleman's  silk  hat;  so  called 
from  its  cylindrical  form.  (Collotj.  and  low)  1891  E.  KING- 
LAKE  Australian  at  //.  6  The  reign  of  the  'stove  pipe  ',  or 
as  the  Americans  have  it, '  the  plug  ,  is  as  secure  in  Australia 
as  anywhere.  1891  KIPLING  City  Dreadf.  Nt.  g  He  steps 
into  the  brougham  and  puts  on — a  top  hat,  a  shiny  black 
'  plug  '• 

8.  A  draught  of  beer,  slang. 

1816  '  Quiz '  Grand  Master  vn.  184  Come,  Sir,  another 
plug  of  malt. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tlug-bat,  -bolt,  -bullet, 
-finisher  (sense  2  f ),  -machine,  -point,  -pony  (sense 
6),  -shot ;  plug-like  adj. ;  plug-arbor,  an  arbor  or 
mandril   in   a   lathe   on   which   a   drill    chuck  is 
mounted  (Knight /Vrf.  Mech.  Suppl.  1884!;  plug- 
basin,  a  wash-hand  basin  having  a  plug-hole  for 
letting  the  water  out ;   f  plug-basket  {Brewing), 
?the  depression  at   the   bottom  of  the   mash-tun 
into  which  the  plug  drops  ;   plug-bayonet,  the 
original  form  of  bayonet,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun ;     plug-board    (E/cctr.~),    a 
switch-board  in   which  the  connexions  are  made 
by  inserting  plugs  (Cent.  Diet.  1890) ;   plug-box 
{Mining),   a  wooden   pipe   to    carry   off   water 
while  putting  the  watertight  casing  to  a  shaft; 
plug-centre-bit:  seequot. ;  plug-cook,  (a)  a  tap 
having  a  perforated  plug  thro'.igh  which  the  liquid 
flows  when  turned  on ;     (6)    see  quot. ;    plug- 
draining,  a  system  of  draining  heavy  clay  land, 
in  which  plugs  or  blocks  of  wood  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cutting  to  keep  the  channel  open, 
and  are  withdrawn  after  the  cutting  has  been  filled 
up  ;  plug-drawer,  one  who  took  part  in  the  plug- 
riots,  q.  v. ;  plug-frame,  a  contrivance  attached  to 
the  beam  of  a  steam-engine,  for  opening  and  closing 
the  valves  of  the  cylinder ;  plug-hat  ( U.  S.  slang), 
a  silk, '  top ',  or  '  chimney-pot '  hat  [some  say,  be- 
cause the  head  fits  in  it  like  a  plug]  ;   hence  plug- 
hatted  a. ;    plug-hole,   an  aperture   fitted  with 
a  plug  by  which  it  can  be  closed;   plug-joggle 
(Masonry),  a  joggle  of  the  character  of  a  plug; 
plugman :  see  quots.  ;  plug-riots,  a  name  given 
to  certain  riotous  proceedings  c  1842,  when  cotton 
mills  in  Lancashire  were  stopped  from  working  by 
the  removal  or  'drawing'  of  a  few  bolts  or  'plugs' 
in  the  boilers  so  as  to  prevent  steam  from  being 
raised;  plug-rod,    (a)    see  quot.   1858;   (4)   = 
plug-frame;   plug-switch  (Electr.},  a  switch  in 
which  connexion   is   made  by  inserting   a   metal 
plug ;  plug-tap,  a  cylindrical  tap  for  cutting  the 
threads  of  female  screws  or  of  screw-plates  ;  plug- 
tobaooo  =  sense  4 ;    plug-tree   =  plug-frame  ; 
plug-valve  :  see  quot. 

1743  Loud,  IT  Country  Brew.  iv.  ted.  2)  267  Flour  of  all 
Malt,  especially  if  it  is  ground  very  small,  is  apt  to  wash  to 
the  'Plug-Basket,  and  thereby  cause  a  foul  Wort  to  run  oft. 
1837  Civil  Eng.  4  Arch.  Jrnl.  \.  44/2  A  hole  of  two  inches 
diameter  having  been  . .  made  in  each  side  of  the  stone,  and 
'plug  bats  . .  inserted.  1838  Ibid.  258/2  A  form  of  "plug 
bolt  peculiarly  adapted  for  mooring  and  warping  up  rapids. 
1883  (  IKESLEY  Coal  Mining  Gloss.,  "Plug  Box,  a  wooden 
water-pipe  used  in  coffering.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  390 
'Wobbling',  a  principle  inherent  m  all  *plug  bullets  after 
leaving  the  muzzle.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  'Plug-center 
Bit,  a  bit  having  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  point,  so  as  to  fit 
within  the  hole  around  which  a  countersink  or  enlargement 
is  to  be  made.  1884  Ibid.  Suppl.,  "Plug  Cock,  a  faucet 
which  is  simply  driven  into  the  barrel,  not  screwed  in.  1833 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  VIII.  139/2  "Plug  draining  ..  is  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  draining  of  tenacious  clay,  and 
chiefly  practised  on  pasture  land.  1888  F.  PEEL  (title)  The 
Risings  of  the  Luddites,  Chartists,  and  'Plugdrawers.  1884 


of  timber  moved  by  the  leaver  through  a  wooden  groove,  by 
which  the  steam  valve,  and  injection  cock  are  opened  and 
shut  alternately.  1814  R.  STUART  Hiit.  Steam  Engine  71  In 
the  perpendicular  working  beam,  called  by  Heighten  [Ic  1720] 
the  plug-frame,  there  is  a  slit  which  is  contrived  so  that  its 
pins  work  on  the  fore  part,  middle,  and  back  part,  to  raise  and 
depress  the  levers,  .that  move  the  iron  axle.  1881  Philad. 
Amwrf(U.  S.I  No.  3455.  6  The  "plug  hat  is  virtually  a  sort 
of  social  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order. 
'899  MORROW  Bohcm.  Paris  138  A  dizzy  whirl  of  skirts, 
feathers,  plug  hats,  and  silken  stockings.  1891  KIPLING 
Lily  Dreadf.  Nt.  4  An  austere,  "plug-hatted  redskin.  1773 
Gentl.  Mag.  XLIU.497  To  prevent  the  steam  from  coming 
out  at  the  *plug-hole  ..or  lid.  1833  I.  BADCOCK  Dam. 
Amusem.  60  A  vessel,  having  a  plug-hole  at  bottom.  1898 
Wcsttn.  Gaz.  10  Sept.  2/3  While  the  Post  Office  ..  provides 
and  maintains  the  fire  alarm,  the  County  Council  undertake 


to  supply  the  necessary  telephones  and  to  make  plug-holes 
in  the  alarm  posts.  1791  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  194/2  The 
central  "plug  joggle,  fixed  in  place,  -ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  center  stone  of  the  next  Course.  1875  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  61  The  two  [cells]  ..  subdivide 
and  ultimately  form  a  "plug.like,  cellular,  mass,  which  im- 
beds  itself  firmly  in  the  substance  of  the  prothallus.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Plug-machine,  a  machine  for  making 
wooden  plugs  for  faucet-holes  of. .barrels.  1852  Mining 
Gloss,  (in  Northumb.  Gloss.),  *  Plugman,  the  man  in  charge 
of  a  pit  pumping  engine,  i86a  SMILES  Engineers  III.  27 
George  [StephensonJ's  duty  as  plugman  was  to  watch  the 
engine,  to  see  that  it  kept  well  in  work,  and  that  the  pumps 
were  efficient.  1883  GRESLEY  Coal  Mining  Gl.,  Plugtnan, 
an  old  term  for  engineman.  1884  BOURKE  Snake  Vance 
Moquis  xxix.  315  Our  mules  and  Nahi-vehma's  "plug  pony 
stampeded.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches  90  In  1842,  when  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  the  great  *plug  riots,  not  a  thread 
was  disturbed  from  a  spindle.  1888  I1.  PEEL  Risings  of 
L  uddites,  etc.  xxxix.  338  Trade  in  1842,  the  year  of  the  plug 
riots,  was  worse  than  ever.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*Ptng-rod,  an  air-pump  rod.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Plug-rod,  (Steam-engine)  a.  A  rod  attached  to  the  working- 
beam  of  a  condensing-engine,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
working-gear  of  the  valves.  Sometimes  called  the  plug- 
tree,  b.  The  air-pump  rod.  1878  THURSTON  GrowthSteam- 
Engine  121  A  similar  pair  of  tappets  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plug-rod  move  the  valves.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  w. 
•  Green  Shutters  138  He.  .ground  them  [his  words]  out  like  a 
I  labouring  mill,  each  word  solid  as  "plug  shot.  1815  I, 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <V  Art  I.  39  When  it  is  cylindrical,  it 
is  called  a  "plug  lap.  1861  CDWX  Hand-turn,  v.  in  A  plug- 
tap  has  the  full  depth  of  screw-thread  all  along  its  length. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Tap,  Taps  are  usually  made  in  sets 
of  three.. the  third,  called  the  plug-tap  or  finishing  tap,  is 
always  cylindrical,  with  the  first  two  or  three  threads 
tapering  off.  1897  Westm.  Gas.  20  May  2/3  The  tax  on  .. 
"plug  and  smoking  tobacco  is  to  be  permanently  raised. 
1899  New  Cent.  Rev.  \.  133  Passable  cigars  are  obtainable, 
and  the  plug  tobacco  is  bad.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  169  Mr.  Henry  Heighten,  of  Newcastle, .  .invented 
the  part  called  the  "plug-tree,  for  opening  and  shutting  the 
valves.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  476/2  As  the  plug-tree 
moved  up  and  down  with  the  beam,  the  tappets  struck  the 
ends  of  bent  levers  or  cranks,  which  raised  or  depressed  the 
valves  in  proper  succession.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
*Ptitg-valve,  a  tapering  valve,  fitting  into  a  seat  like  a 
faucet. 

Plug  (p'"g),  v.  [f.  PLUG  s6. ;  or  immediately  a. 
early  mod.Du.  pluggen  (Plantin),  f.  plugge  PLUG 
sb.  So  MLG. pluggen,  LG.  pluggen,  Norw.  plugga 
to  plug.] 

1.  trans.  To  stop,  close  tightly,  or  fill  (a  hole  or 
aperture)  with  or  as  with  a  plug ;  to  drive  a  plug 
into.    Chiefly  with  up. 

1630  R.  Johnsons^  Kingd.  $  Comm-w.  6  Neere  unto  the 
North  pole  men  thinking  to  draw  in  their  breaths,  are  in 
danger  to  have  their  throats  pluggd  up  with  an  Isicle.  1665 
MANLF.Y  Grotitis'  Low  C.  Warns  213  Divers  of  their  Ships 
being  shot  through  with  great  Bullets,  for  that  they  could 
neither  plug  up  the  Holes  or  Breaches,  nor  free  them  from 
Water  by  their  Pumps,  were  swallow 'd  up  in  the  devouring 
and  merciless  Waves.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water 
42  We  found  it  advisable  to  plug  up  the  Pipe.  1833  J. 
HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  183  In  some  instances,  the 
holes  admit  of  being  plugged  with  bits  of  metal.  1849 
CLARJDGE  Cold  Water-cure  147  Sometimes  when  a  tooth  is 
plugged,  the  pressure  on  the  nerve  renders  it  insupportable. 
1878  HOLBROOK  Hyg.  Brain  39  When  a  clot  of  blood  plugs 
up  an  artery. 

b.  In  wood-engraving :  see  PLUG  sb.  2  a. 

1839  CHATTO  Wood  Engrav.  645  If  a  small  part  be  badly 
engraved,  or  the  block  has  sustained  an  injury,  the  defect 
may  be  repaired  by  insetting  a  small  piece  of  wood  and  re- 
engraving  it :  this,  .is  technically  termed  '  plugging '. 

c.  To  insert  a  wooden  peg  or  block   into  (a 
wall,  etc.)  to  afford  a  hold  for  a  nail  or  screw. 

1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  Own  Mechanic  §  743  When 
fixed  to  a  brick  wall,  the  wall  must  be  plugged  to  take  the 
nails.  Ibid.  §  1275  Due  provision  having  been  made  for 
this  by  '  plugging  '  the  wall. 

d.  To  insert  as  a  plug ;  to  drive  (something)  in. 
1857  HOLLAND  Bay  Path  xxiv.  281  It  goes  by  wind  . .  and 

it'll  plug  a  bullet  right  into  a  man. 

e.  intr.  with  in  (Etectr.) :  To  complete  a  circuit 
by  inserting  a  key  or  plug  between  metal  plates. 

1903  Westm.  Gai.  20  Jan.  9/2  Directly  the  sub-stations 
shut  down,  the  Battery-room  attendant '  plugs  in '  and  takes 
the  load  for  lighting  purposes,  for  driving  fans  for  ventilation 
purposes. 

2.  trans.  To  put  a  bullet  into,  to  shoot,  slang. 
1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  xxxi,  If  that 

old  horse  they  put  you  on  had  bobbed  forward,  .you'd  have 
got  plugged  instead.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Jan.  8/2,  I  got 
plugged  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  line,  and  two  of  my 
fellows  pulled  me  back,  as  I  could  not  walk.  1901  Munsey  s 
Mag.  XXV.  340/1  '  I'll  wait  till  I  get  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  beggar, ..  Then  I'll  plug  'im  1 ' 

3.  trans.  To  strike  with  the  fist,  slang. 

1875  P.  PONDER  Kirkcumdoon  86  (E.  D.  D.)  Great  uproar, 
and  cries  of  '  Sit  doon,  Matthy  ! '  '  Plug  him  ! '  '  Stick  in, 
Matthy  1 '  1891  Athenxtim  28  Nov.  713/2  '  To  plug  a  man 
in  the  eye '  is  a  common  enough  piece  of  slang. 

4.  intr.  a.  To  '  stick  to  it',  keep  on  persistently 
or  doggedly ;  to  plod.     b.  To  labour  with  piston- 
like  strokes  against  resistance,  slang. 

a-  c  1865  (Remembered  on  the  river  at  Oxford)  '  Plug,  you 
fellows,  plug  ! '  '  We  plugged  for  all  we  were  worth  '.  1897 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  470/!  The  crews  have  rowed  m 
wretched  form, . .  their  ability  to  plug^  has  enabled  them  to 
hang  on  to  the  leaders  in  bulldog  fashion. 

b.  1898  G.  W.  STEEVENS  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum 
310  The  steamers.. plug-plugged  their  steady  way  up  the 
full  Nile.  1898  —  Egypt  xlx.  2t6  We  are  plugging  past 
a  twenty-foot  river  bank,  semaphored  with  miles  of  water- 


hoists.  1898  Cycling  vi.  27  When  a  beginner  attempts  to 
cycle  up-hill  at  anything  like  a  fast  pace,  he  invariably 
develops  a  plugging  action. 

Plugged  (plrgd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  PLUG  v.  +  -ED  '.] 
Stopped  up,  closed,  or  filled  with  or  as  with  a  plug. 
Of  a  shell  :  Having  a  plug  in  place  of  the  fuze. 

1871  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  184/2  A  plugged  shell 
of  105  Ib.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  104  The 
instructor  will  cause  each  man  to  throw  both  land  and  sea 
service  plugged  hand  grenades.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  603  A  plugged  vein  on  each  side.,  was  peculiarly 
prominent. 

Plngger  (plo'gai).  [f.  PLUG  v.  +  -ER'.]  One 
who  or  that  which  plugs ;  spec,  in  Dentistry,  an 
instrument  for  driving  in  and  consolidating  the 
filling  material  in  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth. 

1867  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.  86/1  Automatic 
plugger,  a  dental  instrument  which  is  operated  by  pressing 
the  point  upon  the  gold  in  the  cavity,  in  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  hand-plugger.  1871  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  (1887) 
109  A  sidelong  blow  on  the  end  of  the  plugger  may  throw  the 
point  to  one  side  . .  and  break  off  or  crack  a  portion  of  the 
tooth.  1905  DailyChrttn.  I  July  4/4  The  boat-club  captain's 
eye  has  been  upon  those  valiant  pluggers  in  the  '  fours '. 
b.  See  quot. 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Dec  2/3  Elaborate  precautions  were 
taken  against  '  pluggers ',  as  impersonators  are  called  in 
Canada.  The  Conservatives,  in  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
'  plugging  '  (or  personation),  armed  their  scrutineers  with 
the  kodak. 

Plugging  (pl»'girj),z>*/. sb.  [f.  PLUG  v.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PLUG  in  various  senses. 
1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  14  Pluging  will  stop  any 

Bore-hole  Feeder  I  dare  affirm.  18411  DUNGLISON  Med. 
Lex.  (1855),  Plugging  . .,  the  introduction  of  a  plug  of  lint 
or  rag  into  a  wound  or  natural  cavity . .  to  arrest  hemorrhage ; 
or  of  some  substance  into  a  carious  tooth  to  prevent  tooth- 
ache. 1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  475/2  One  quality  . . 
observable  in  Pennsylvania  crews  of  late  years  is  that  of 
'plugging'.  1897  [see  prec.].  ityp  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
490  An  extensive  plugging  of  small  vessels. 

2.  concr.  Plugs  collectively :  see  PLUG  v.  I  c. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Plugging,  pins  driven  into  the 

joints  of  brick  or  stone  walls  to  receive  the  nails  whereby 
battens  are  fastened  to  the  walls. 

3.  attrib.,  i&plugging-forceps,  -instrument. 

1867  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.,  Pl'tgging- 
Instrumcnts,  dental  instruments  for  introducing  and  con- 
solidating fillings.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Plugging- 
forceps,  a  dentist's  instrument  used  in  compressing  a  filling 
into  an  excavated  hole  in  a  carious  tooth. 

Plu'ggy,  a.  dial.  [f.  PLUG  sb.  +  -T.]  a. 
Short  and  stumpy,  colloq.  b.  Stiff,  as  clay. 

a  i8»j  FORBY  Voe.  E.  A  nglia,  Pluggy,  short,  thick,  sturdy. 
1861  AGNES  STRICKLAND  Old  Friends  Ser.  n.  ii.  33  Betty, 
Molly,  and  the  cook  ..  united  ..  in  describing  Martin  ..as 
'a  short,  pluggy  (thick)  man,  with  a  pug  nose'.  1891  H. 
HUTCHINSON  Fairway  1st.  8  The  crumbly  ploughed  land  did 
not  hold  the  clean  impression  as  the  pluggy  clay  had  done. 

Plugh,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PLOUGH. 

Plugless  (plo'gles),  a.  [f.  PLUG  j*.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  ping  or  stopper. 

1830-6  O.  W.  HOLMES  Daily  Trials  23  Women,  with 
tongues  Like  polar  needles,  ever  on  the  jar  ;  Men,  plugless 
word-spouts,  whose  deep  fountains  are  Within  their  lungs. 

Plug-Ugly  (plz>g|fgK).  U.S.  slang.  [Origin 
obscure  :  see  quots.]  A  city  ruffian  or  rowdy. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Plug  Ugly,  a  term 
assumed  by  a  gang  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore.  It  originally 
belonged  to  certain  fire  companies.  1865  Reader  19  Aug. 
203  In  order  the  better  to  deal  with  the  rowdies  and  plug- 
uglies  of  the  more  turbulent  wards.  1876  in  Times  4  Nov. 
9/6  '  Plug-Uglies '.  . .  Several  years  ago  1  was  in  Baltimore, 
where  the  class  of  rowdies  who  originated  this  euphonious 
name  abounded,  and  was  told  it  was  derived  from  a  short 
spike  fastened  in  the  toe  of  their  boots,  with  which  they 
kicked  their  opponents  in  a  dense  crowd,  or,  as  they  ele- 
gantly expressed  it, '  plugged  them  ugly  '.  1884  Pall  Mall 
G.  17  July  4/1  His  friends  were  alternately  the  'plug- 
uglies  '  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  the  dudes  of  Delmonico's. 

Plum  (pl»m),  sb.  Forms:  a.  I  plume,  (in 
comb.)  pltim-,  4-5  plowme,  5  plowmbe,  6 
ploume,  8-9  north  dial,  ploum,  ploom.  j3.  4-6 
plome,  4-7  plom,  5  (in  comb.)  plomb-,  5-6 
plomme;  4-7  plumbe,  5-7  plumme,  6-9  plumb, 
4-  plum.  [OE.f^time  fern,  plum  (earlier //«»««, 
-I,  plum,  fruit  and  tree)  corresp.  to  OLG.  *pluma, 
MLG.  plume  (LG.  plumme,  EKris.  i>lAme,plum), 
ON.  plfma  f.  (?  from  OE.) ;  OHG.  *phluma  fem. 
plum  (pflumo  m.  plum-tree),  MHG. pflumt,  Ger. 
pflaume  ;  variants  of  OHG.  phruma,  pfruma  (., 
OLG.  *pr&ma,  MLG.,  LG.  pr&me,  MUu.  prume, 
Du.  pruim  f. ;  the  forms  in  pr-  being  the  original, 
a.  late  L.  or  Romanic  priina  {.,  for  L.  prfinum 
nent.,  a.  later  Gr.  irpowov,  for  cl.  Gr.  irpoviu'or 
plum.  (Cf.  L.  prunus  fern.,  Gr.  vpoviur/,  irpown 
plum-tree.)  The  late  L.  prtlna  gave  also  Pr.  pruna, 
F.frunep\um:  see  PRUNE.  The  shortening  of  the 
vowel  in  Eng.  U  found  from  the  I4th  c.,  bnt  the 
long  vowel  occurs  in  Levins  1570,  and  is  still  repr. 
by  north.  Eng.  and  Sc.  (planm,  pl«m) ;  cf.  Eng. 
thump,  OE.  puma,  north.  Eng.  and  Sc.  thcaum, 
thottm,  thoom ;  the  vowel  is  shortened  also  in  LG. 
plumme,  Sw.  plommon,  Da.  blomme.  The  form 
plyme  given  in  OE.  glosses  as  =  prunus  and  prttnum 
is  explained  by  Pogatscher  from  L.  priineus :  cf. 
li.pntgna  plum,  prugno  plum-tree. 


PLUM. 

The  change  of  pr~  to  pi-  is  found  only  in  the  Teutonic 
forms,  or  in  med.L.  written  in  England,  etc. :   see  plitnas 
•     ~  "•      "    nnus  (Wr.-Wiilcker 

nan,  Ir.  pluma, 
,ng.  The  change 
of  n  (o  tn  in  prftna,  pruma  is  attributed  by  Kluge  and 
Franck  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  labial ;  Meyer- 
Liibke  suggests  derivation  from  Gr.  vpoi/ppoi'.  Pritme  in 
south-east  French  dialects  may  be  influenced  by  German.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  tree   Prunus   domestica,   a 
roundish  fleshy  drupe  of  varying  size  and  colour, 
covered  with  a  glaucous  mealy  bloom,  and  having 
a  somewhat  flat  pointed  stone  and  sweet  pulp. 

a.  cjx$  Corpus  Gloss.  1600  in  O.  E.  T.,  Plumum,  plumse. 
c  looo  ^LFRIC  Gram.  vii.  (Z.)  20  Hoc  prunum,  seo  plyme 
[v.r.  plume}.  ?«ia66  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1375  Medlers, 
plowmes,  perys,  chcsteyns.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  284/1  A 
Piowmbe  (A.  Plowme),  prunitm.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
219/35  A  Ploume,  prunum.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Ptottm,  a  plum.  Mod.  Sc.  Soor  plooms. 

(3.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xin.  221  As  pees-coddes  and 
pere-Ionettes,  plomes  and  chines.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
647/30  Hoc  prunum,  plumme.  14..  Nom.  ibid.  715/20  Hoc 
prunum,  a  plum.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  &so£  \.  vi, 
Men  sayen  that  it  is  not  good  to  ete  plommes  with  his  lord. 
iS>3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  140  As  for  cheryes,  dampsons, 
bulleys,  plummes,  and  suche  other.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop. 
Kingd.  44  b,  Here  haue  they  peares,  and  plumbs.  1577  — 
Heresbach's  Husb,  n.  (1586)  97  There  are  sundry  sprtes  of 
Plomes.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xlvii.  720  The  fruite  is  called 
..in  Englishe,  a  Plumme  or  Prune.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xv.  xiii.  436  To  come  now  to  Plums,  there  is  a  world  of 
them:  some  of  sundrie  colours,  others  blacke,  and  some 
againe  white.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  215  He  knew 
to  ..  tame  to  Plumbs  the  Sourness  of  the  Sloes.  1809 
PINKNEY  Trav.  France  222  In  every  hedge,  .were  medlars, 
plumbs^  cherries  and  maples.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comnt. 
182  Dried  plums,  under  the  names  of  prunes  and  French 
plums,  form  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

f  b.  Phrase.  The  bloom  or  blue  of  the  plum  : 
delicate  freshness,  charm  :  cf.  BLOOM  $b.  4b.  Obs. 

1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xlix.  215  The 
Maids  keep  their  Teeth  very  white,  till  they  have  lost  the 
blue  of  their  Plumb,  and  then  they  dye  them  as  black  as 
Jet.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  90  She  has  quite  lost  the 
Blue  on  the  Plumb. 

2.  The  tree  bearing  this  fruit,  Prunus  domestica 
(N.  O.  Rosaces'}. 

P.  domestica,  the  cultivated  or  garden  plum  in  its  many 
varieties,  and  the  European  wild  plum  or  BULLACE,  P. 
insttitia,  are  now  considered  to  be  specifically  identical 
with  the  Blackthorn  or  SLOE-bush,  P.  spinosa,  the  three 
forms  being  referred  to  a  single  species,  P.  communis. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  822  in  O.  E.  T.,  Prunus,  pluma.  (So 
Erfurt  Gl.)  ^715  Corpus  Gloss.  1664  Prunus,  plume. 
c  1350  Nominate  Gall.-Angl.  681  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  Bolasplumbe 
and  ctrne.  1-1420  Pallaa.  on  Husb.  xii.  247  In  peche  Is 
graffid  plomme.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  66  It  is  the 
custome  (of  late'  to  make,  .hedges  of  Quodlings,  Plums,  and 
vines.  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  II.  xxiii. 
§  32  If  anAbricot  be  grafted  upon  a  Plumb.  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  vii.  (1794)  75  The  genus  plum,  comprehend- 
ing the  apricot  and  cherry.  1899  NORA  HOPPER  in  \Vestm. 
Gaz.  i  Mar.  10/1  Blossom  on  the  plum, ..Leaves  upon  the 
cherry. 

3.  With  qualifying  words,     a.  Applied  to  many 
species  (and  varieties)  of  the  genus  Primus : 

Beach  P.  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  U.S.,  P.  marilima; 
Canada  P.,  P.  americana  (Miller  Plant-H.) ;  Cherry 
or  Myrobella  P.,  P.  Myrobalana;  Chickasaw  P.  of 
N.  America,  P.  Chicasa  (Treas.  Bot.);  Damascene, 
t  Damasco,  Damask,  or  Damson  P. :  see  DAMASK, 
DAMSON  ;  Japanese  P.,  P.  japonica ;  see  also  b ;  Mo- 
rocco  P.,  V  =  DAMSON  ;  t  Muscle  P.,  a  purple  variety  of 
the  plum ;  AVild  P.,  in  Britain,  P.  insititia  or  spinosa  \  in 
N.  America,  /'.  americana  and  P.  snbcordata  (Treas.  Bot. 
and  Miller  Plant-n.)\  see  also  b.  See  also  HORSE-PLUM, 
PEAR-/»/KW,  etc. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  188  *Beach  Plumb  (Prunus 
maritima}.  1856  WHITTIER  Ranger  x,  Where  the  purple 
beach-plum  mellows.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  933  P[runns] 
myrobalana,  which  is  named  *Cherry  Plum,  probably  from 
its  colour,  is  a  species  from  Canada.  1904  IVestm.  Gaz. 
9  Jan.  8/1  This  year  there  are  fresh  cherry-plums  from 
Argentina  on  sale.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  57  The 
*Damasco  Plum  is  a  good  fruit,  and  the  trees  beare  well. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  298  The  black  Damascen, 
the  *Moroccp,  the  Barbary,  the  Myrobalan,  the  Apricock 
Plumb,  a  delicate  Plumb  that  parts  clean  from  the  Stone. 
i6z6  BACON  Sylva  §  509  All  your  dainty  Plummes,  are  a 
little  dry,  and  come  from  the  Stone  ;  As  the  *Muscle- 
Plumme.  1902  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  244  Low 
mounds.  ..Some  are  covered  with  *  wild-plum  bushes. 

b.  Extended  to  many  trees  resembling  the  plum, 
esp.  in  fruit : 

American  Black  P.  ?  =  Cocoa  P.  -,  Assyrian  P.  = 
Sebesten  P.  (Miller  Plant-n.  1884);  Australian  P  or 
Black  P.  of  Illawarra,  Cargillia  australis,  N.  O.  Ebe- 
nacex  (ibid.) ;  Blood  P.  of  Sierra  Leone,  Hzmatostaphis 
Barteri,  N.  O.  Anacardiacex  (Treas.  Bot.)\  Brazilian 
P.,  species  of  Spondias,  N.  O.  Anacardiacex  (Lee  1760) ; 
Cocoa  P.  of  tropical  America  and  Africa,  Chrysobalanus 
Icaco  (Lee  1760);  Darling  P.,  the  Red  Ironwood  of 
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minous  tree  of  K.  Indies,  Dialiutn  indum ;  Tasmania!! 
P.  —Port  Arthur  P.  (Miller);  Urucuri  P.,  a  S.  Amer. 
palm,  AttaUa  excelsa;  Wild  P.  of  S.  Africa,  Pappea 
capensis^  N.  O.  Sapituiacesi  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Sidero.iylon 
australis,  N.  O.  Sapotacex\  Yellow  (Spanish)  P.  of 
W.  Indies  =  Jamaica.  P.  See  also  DATE-//KW,  GINGER- 
BREAD-//W//,  HOG-PLUM,  OLWE^*/W;«,  PERStMMON-//w«/,etc. 
1866  Treat.  Bot.  223  The  *Black  Plum  of  Illawarra  (Car- 
gillia  australis)  ..  is  a  slender  tree  ,.  ;  the  fruits  are  the 
size  of  a  large  plum,  and  of  dark  purple  colour,  /biff.,  The 
*Grey  Plum  (Cargillia  arborca}  grows  to  a  height  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  feet.  Ibid.  846  The  fruit  of  P[arinarium} 
excclsum  is  about  the  size  of  an  Imperatrice  plum,  covered 
with  a  rough  skin  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  commonly  called 
the  Rough-skin  or  Grey  Plum.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica. 
229  The  yellow  or  ^Jamaica  Plumb  Tree. . .  The  fruit  is  much 
esteemed  by  some  people.  1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Usef.  Native 


exceisumt  N.  O.  Chrysobalanacesti  of  Australia,  Cargillia 
arborea  \  Jamaica  P.,  a  species  of  Hog-plum,  Spondias 
Iutca\  Japan  or  Japanese  P.,  the  Loquat;  Mountain 
P.,  Ximtnia  americana^  N.  O.  Olacacex\  Port  Arthur 
P.,  of  Tasmania,  Ccnarr/iettes  nitidat  N.  O.  Prottacex 
(Treat.  Bot.}\  Queensland  P.,  Owexia  venosa,  N. O. 
Meliacex;  Sapodilla  P.  of  West  Indies,  Sapota  Ackras\ 
Sebesten  P.,  Cordia  Myxa  and  C.  latifolia,  N.  O.  Bora- 
ginacex  \  Spanish  P.  of  W.  Indies  and  S.  Amer. ,  Spondias 
purpurea  (Treas.  Bot.)\  also  in  the  Antilles,  Mammea 
humility  N.  O.  Clusiacex  (Miller)  ;  Tamarind  P,,  a  legu- 


__i8/2  S.  Achras  yr 

West  Indies  the  *Sapodilla  plum.  1866  BRANDE  &  COXE 
Dict.Sc.,etc.  II.  937/2  *Sebesten-plum  isthefruitofCVvv&V*. 
1866  Treat.  Bot.  397  The  *Tamarind  Plum  of  the  East 
Indies,  D[ialium}  indum,  has  a  delicious  pulp  resembling 
that  of  the  Tamarind,  but  not  quite  so  acid.  1863  BATES 
Nat.  Amazon  x.  (1864)  297  The  fruit  of  this  palm  ripens  on 
the  upper  river  in  April,  . .  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
date. .  .Vicente  shook  his  head  when  he  saw  me  one  day 
eating  a  quantity  of  the  *Urucuri  plums.  1880  SILVER 
&  Co.  S.  Africa  (ed.  3)  139  The..*  Wild  Plum  is  the  fruit 
of  Pappea  Capensist  a  tree  pretty  common  in  Kaffirland. 
1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  fK  Afr.  305  Hog  Plum  or  *Yellow 
Spanish  Plum  of  Jamaica,  Spondias  httea. — Large  tree. 

4.  A  dried  grape  or  raisin  as  used  for  puddings, 
cakes,  etc. 

This  use  probably  arose  from  the  substitution  of  raisins 
for  dried  plums  or  prunes  as  an  ingredient  in  plum-broth^ 
•Porridge,  etc.  with  retention  of  the  name  '  plum '  for  the 
substituted  article.  Quotations  1725-1733  prob.  belong  here. 

a  1660  [Mock  sermon:  see  PLUM-PIE)  p.  6  But  there  is 
your  Christmas  pye  and  that  hath  plums  in  abundance. . .  He 
that  discovered  the  new  Star  in  Cassiopeia,  .deserves  not 
half  so  much  to  be  remembered,  as  he  that  first  married 
minced  meat  and  Raisins  together.  17*5  WAITS  Logic  i.  vi. 
§  6  A  grocer  is  a  man  who  buys  and  sells  sugar,  and  plumbs, 
and  spices,  for  gain.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyci.t  Plumb*  or 
Plum,  in  matters  of  spicery.  See  Currans  and  Raisins. 
1733  FIELDING  Don  Quix.  i.  vi,  'Tis  not  only  plumbs  that 
make  a  pudding.  17..  Hist,  yack  Homer  \$vs  PLUM-PIE  i]. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Plum,.. 2.  Raisin;  grape  dried  in  the  sun. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  686  Children,  to  whom 
you  give  a  pill  wrapped  up  in  a  raisin,  will  suck  the  plum 
and  spit  out  the  medicine.  1804  ANN  &  JANE  TAYLOR  Poems 
Inf.  Minds,  Plum-cake,  While  fingers  and  thumbs,  for  the 
sweetmeats  and  plums,  Were  hunting  and  digging  beside. 
a  1845  HOOD  Son  fy  Heir  v,  A  Grocer's  plum  might  dis- 
appoint. 1884  DOWELL //M/.  Taxat.  IV.  i.vii.  37  The  dried 
grapes.. we  term  simply  raisins  when  used  for  eating  un- 
cooked, and  plums  when  they  form  an  ingredient  in  the 
famous  English  plum  pudding. 

b.  =  SUGAR-PLUM.     (First  quot.  doubtful.) 
1694  CONGREVE  Double  Dealer  in.   iv,  So  when  you've 

swallowed  the  potion,  you  sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plum. 
1790  COWPER  My  Mother  s  Pict.  61  Thy  morning  bounties 
ere  I  left  my  home,  The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum. 

c.  Jig.  A  stone  or  mass  of  rock  embedded  in 
a  matrix  oflater  origin;  a  pebble  in  a  conglomerate; 
also,  a  stone  embedded  in  concrete. 

a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  355 
The  plums,  or  stones,  embosomed  by  the  matrix,  are  exactly 
of  the  same  kinds,  which  are  found  everywhere  in  the  earth 
adjacent.  1894  Times  22  Sept.  13/3  The  interior  was  filled 
in  with  concrete  deposited  in  layers  of  nine  inches,  while 
large  single  stones,  technically  called  '  plums  ',  weighing,  as 
a  rule,  about  three-and-a-half  tons,  were  placed  as  close 
together  as  possible  and  bedded  in  mortar. 

d.  fig.  A  *  good  thing ',  a  tit-bit ;  one  of  the 
best  things  to  be  found  in  a  book  or  article ;  one 
of  the  best  or  choicest  things  among  situations  or 
appointments;  one  of  the  *  prizes'  of  life;  also,  the 
pick  or  best  of  a  collection  of  things,  animals,  etc. 

18*5  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Harry  #  Lucy,  Concluded  IV. 
vii.  167  It  is  only  the  stupid  parts  of  books  which  tire 
one.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pick  out  the  plums. 
1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  vin.  i,  Much  too  old  a  world  to 
allow  any  Jack  Horner  to  pick  out  its  plums  for  his  own 
personal  gratification.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  n.  xvi, 
To  fight  it  away  for  the  sake  of  getting  some  sort  of  plum 
that  he  might  divide  with  his  mother  and  the  girls.  1888 

4  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms   v,  Ihere   were 
some  real  plums  among  the  horses.     1889  Academy  2  Nov. 
280  The  reviewer  who  picks  all  the  '  plums  '  out  of  a  book 
is  a  person  who  is  regarded  with  reasonable  terror  and 
resentment  by  both  authors  and  publishers.     1901  Scotsman 

5  Sept.  4/8  The  posts  named  are  justly  regarded  as  plums 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

5.  The  sum  of  ,£100,000.  slang^  now  rare. 

1689-1702  EARL  OK  AILESBURY  Mem.  (1890)  499  Those 
even  that  had  nothing  at  the  Revolution  had  the  reputation 
after  of  being  worth  one  hundred,  and  others  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  first  sum  was  christened  one  plum, 
and  the  last,  two.  Ibid.  634  In  King  William's  time  . .  the 
tally  trade  alone  brought  in  to  some  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  they  then  called  a  plum.  1709  PRIOR  Ladle, 
Moral,  The  Miser  must  make  up  his  Plumb,  And  dares  not 
touch  the  hoarded  sum.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  244  P6 
An  honest  Gentleman  who.  .was  worth  half  a  Plumb.  1789 
J.  BELKNAP  in  M.  Cutler's  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  252  The 
revenue  is  now  about  ^90  plum,  to  be  increased  by  funding. 
1818  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVIII.  201/2  Though  the  personal 
effects  do  not  exceed  140,000^.  there  are  real  estates  sufficient 
to  complete  the  second  plumb.  1808  BESANT  Orange  Girl 
i.  v,  The  only  son  of  Sir  Peter  Halliday.. the  heir  to  a  plum, 
fb.  transf.  One  who  is  possessed  of  ^"100,000, 

1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  100  P  3  Several  who  were  Plumbs, 
or  very  near  it,  became  Men  of  moderate  Fortunes.  1746 
FIELDING  True  Patriot  No.  n  Wks.  1775  IX.  322  A  thing 
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highly  eligible  by  every  good  man,  i.e.  every  Plumb.  1774 
lYestm.  Mag.  II.  238  Warm  Citizens  with  the  insolence  of 
a  plumb  in  their  countenances. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  plum-bloom, 
-blow  (BLOW  s6.3),  -czilture,  -flower,  -frumenty, 
-gum,  -juice,  -lea,  -loaf,  -moth,  -pattern,  -season, 
-stock,  -stone,  -tart,  -trade,  -weevil,  b.  objective, 
similative,  etc.,  as  plum-feeder,  -holder,  -seller ; 
plum-purple,  -round  adjs. ;  plum-like  adj.  O.  para- 
synthetic,  as  plum-coloured,  -necked,  -tinted  adji. 
d.  Special  comb.  :  plum-bird,  -budder,  local 
names  of  the  bullfinch ;  plum-colour,  a  shade 
of  purple ;  so  plum-coloured  a. ;  plum-fir,  a 
tree,  Podocarpus  andina,  N.  O.  Taxaccx;  plum- 
gouger,  a  weevil  (Coccotorus  sctitellaris) ;  plum- 
pockets,  a  disease  of  plums  in  which  the  fruit 
grows  hollow,  without  a  stone  (cf.  pocket-phim 
s.  v.  POCKET  sb.~).  See  also  PLUM-BKOTH,  PLUM- 
CAKE,  etc. 

1870  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofsll.  Word-bk.,  *  Plum-bird,  the 
Bullfinch.  lbid.1*Plujn-bitddcr.  ^Zyj  Daily  News  12  June 
6/2  Other  fashionable  colours  for  gloves  are  Liberty  green,. . 
salmon  pink,  coral  red,  sky  blue,  "plum-bloom.  1868  WHIT- 
MAN SinginginSprittgv$  in  Scl.  Poeins  390  Stemsof  currants, 
and  *plum-blows,  and  the  aromatic  cedar.  1882  Garden 
30  Sept.  288/3  Flowers  which  change  from  white  to  •plum 
colour.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.,  Jackd.Rhtims,  The  Cardinal 
drew  Off  each  *plum-cofour'd  shoe.  190*  Daily  Chron. 
5  July  5/2  "Plum-culture  is  a  lottery:  for  plums  either 
fruit  too  lightly  or  they  break  the  tree  and  glut  the 
market.  1887  Nicholson's  Diet.  Card.  III.  168/2  The 
*Plum  Curculio  (Conotrachclns  nenuphar)  is  about  i  in. 
long,.,  and  has  on  each  wing-case,  in  the  middle,  a  black, 
shining  hump.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  496  *Plum  Fir,  Pritiuno- 
pitys  elegant,  [a  name  proposed  by  Philippi  for  Podocarpus 
atidina].  1887  Nicholsons  Diet.  Card.  III.  172/2  P[odo- 
curpus]  andina. .,  Plum  Fir,  fr[uit]  resembling  in  form  and 
size  the  berry  of  an  ordinary  White  Grape,  but  in  structure 
that  of  a  Cherry.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  170  The  *plum- 
firmity  and  mellow  ale  at  sheep-shearing  dwindled  into 
small-beer,  and  roasted  apples.  1887  Nicholsons  Diet. 
Card.  III.  168/2  The  second  species  [of  Plum-weevil]  (Cocco. 
tortts  scutellaris)  is  popularly  called  the  *Plum  Gouger. 
1730  BUKDON  Pocket  Farrier  (1735)  82  Take  one  Ounce  of 
*Plumb  Gum  beaten  very  small.  1897  W.  C.  HAZLITT 
Ourselves  30  The  "plum-holders,  instead  of  sharing  with 
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like  eatable  flesh.     1879  SIR  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  ASM  \\.  (1882) 


•arr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  395,  I  will  not  maserate,  Saith  he, 
my  *plum-round  physnomie,  1670  EACHAKD  Cont.  Clergy 
30  An  ordinary  cheesemonger  or  'plum-seller.  1699  EVE- 
LYN Kal.  /fort.  (ed.  9)  132  (Graft)  Plums,  on  "Plum-stocks. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  251  Plumb-stocks  and 
Cherry-stocks  may  be  raised  from  Suckers  as  well  as  from 
Stones,  cigoo  Becton's  Everyday  Cook.  Bk.,  'Plum 

Tart.. Seasonable,  with  various  kinds  of  plums,  from  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October.  1887 
Nicholson's  Diet.  Card.  III.  168/1  The  flowers  and  fruiti 
are  attacked  chiefly  by  the  "Plum  Weevil  (Rhynchites 
cupreus)  and  the  Plum  Tortrix  (Carpocapsa/nnttrana). 

Plum  (pl»m),  a.  Also  6  plumme,  7-9  plumb, 
[app.  f.  same  root  as  PLUM  z».] 

1.  =  PLUMP  a.1  3.     Now  dial. 

1570  NORTH  Doni's  Philos.  n.  50  This  Tenche  was  so 
plumme  and  fatte  that  shee  might  well  serue  him  for  a  good 
meale.  Ibid.  111.69  Hee  's  roundc,  plumme,  fatte,  and  as 
full  as  an  Egge.  1591  HAKINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  vii.  xiv,  Her 
necke  was  round,  most  plum  and  large  her  brest.  1594 
NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  42  A  pretie  rounde  faced  wench.. as 
fat  and  plum  euerie  part  of  her  as  a  plouer. 

2.  dial.  Soft  and  elastic,  as  a  cushion ;  well-raised 
and  light,  as  bread. 


the  sense  of '  soft ',  e.g. '  a  plum  bed  :  meaning  a  soft, downy 
bed.  Ibid.,  If  the  cake  rises  well  in  the  oven,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  it  is  '  nice  and  plum  '.  1893  '  Q.'  [Coucn]  Delectable 
Duchy  207  The  cushions  felt  extraordinary  plum. 

8.    dial.  Of  a  rock  :  Soft,  easily  worked. 

'855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  96  As  regards 
granite,  the  miner  commonly  prefers  the  somewhat  decom- 
posed kinds,  in  a  state  to  which  he  applies  the  term  plumb— 
a  term  much  in  use  in  Cornwall  to  express  softness  combined 
with  a  fair  amount  of  resistance.  Ibid.  97  A  plumb  granite 
or  elvan  is  more  particularly  esteemed  for  tin,  though  tn< 
cases  are  not  rare  in  which  large  bunches  of  copper  and  tin 
ores  are  found  in  hard  granite. 

For  other  dial,  senses  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

4.  Comb. 

1398  FLORID,  Puttoita,  a  good    handsome,  plum-checkt 
wench  or  lasse.     1603  —  Hloutaigiu  I.  xxiv.  63  Insteade  of 
plum-feeding  the  same  [mind],  hee  hath  onely  spunged 
vp  with  vanitie.    Ibid.  i.  xxxviii.  121  More  plumb-cheekt,  in 
better  health  and  liking  then  I  am. 

Plum,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  5  plumb-y, 
plum-,  6  plom,  9  plum,  plumb.  [This  and  tlie 
related  adj.  PLUMMY  are  known  from  ^1400;  the 
vb.  appears  to  contain  a  root  found  also  in  PLIM  v., 
and  perh.  in  PLUMP.] 

1.  intr.  To  swell  up  ;  to  become  light  or  spongy, 
as  dough  when  '  rising '. 

1398  TREVISA  Bart/,.  DC  P.  R.  xvn.  ii.  tBodl.  Mb.),  per  "> 


PLUMACEOUS. 

clene  and  pure  aicr  anil  moche  swete  humoure  and  bat 
for  plumynge  and  holes  bat  drawib  and  fongeth  swete 
humoure.  Ibid.  xix.  iv,  Moiste  mater  ipressed  and  ifonge 
[ed.  1495  take)  is  araied  &  made  to  plumby  &  to  sprede 
\humidum  cotupressum  paratttr  ad  spar&ionem  et  partiuin 
xparationem\.  1853  N.  *  Q.  ist  Scr.  VIII.  65/2  There  is 
also  a  verb  to  plum... Dough,  when  rising  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  fermentation,  is  said  to  be  plttmming 
well.  1875  M.  G.  PF.ARSK  Dan.  Quorm  32  Why  there  was 
the  pan  of  bread  set  down  before  the  fire  to  '  plumb '. 

2.  trans.  To  make  plump ;  to  render  soft  and 
springy:  -  PLUMP  ».a  I. 

1594  PLAT  Jciueliho.  in.  27  How  to  plom  vp  a  horse,  and 
to  make  him  fatte  and  lustie.  1003  Eng .  Dial.  Diet.  (Corn- 
wall), To '  plum  up '  the  bed  or  pfllow,  i.  e.  to  render  them  soft. 

Plum,  valiant  of  PLUMB  sb.,  a.,  and  v. 

Plumaeeous  (plums'/as),  a.  rare  —  ",  [f.  mod. 
L.  pliimace-us,  f.  L.  pluma  plume  :  see  -ACEOUS.] 
Feathery,  having  the  character  of  a  contour-feather. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Plnmaans,..  pertaining  to  a 
feather  i  feathery ;  plumaceous. 

Pluma'ch.,  pluma'sh.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [a.  F. 
plumache  (now  only  dial. }  =  It.  piumaccio  a  plume 
or  bunch  of  feathers  ;  f.  L.  pluma  feather  +  suffix 
repr.  L.  -aceus,  -urn.}  A  plume.  Cf.  PLUMASSE. 

1494  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  t,  Hex.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  400  Foure 
balde  horsses,  well  barded  and  like  crestes  on  theyr  heddys 
as  wer  on  theire  tentes  stondyng  be  twen  ij.  great  and 
high  plumashis  of  whit.  01684  LAW  Mem.  (1818)  162 
Plumashes  above,  and  gramashis  below,  Its  no  wonder  to 
see  how  the  world  doth  go.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  L  86  Having  on  their  Heads  their  Caps  of  Silver 
guilt,  with  Plumaches  of  Feathers,  c  1689  in  Napier  Dundee 
(1862)  II.  II  He  wore  a  white  plumach  that  day.  1904 
A.  LANG  Hist.  Scot.  xi.  335  He  was  the  more  conspicuous 
as  the  only  wearer  of  a  white  plumach. 

i  Plurua'ciol.  Med.  Obs.  Also  6  -ociolle, 
-aceole.  [ad.  med.L.  plumaciolus,  dim.  from  late 
L.  plumacinm  down  pillow  (Ambrose,  Cassiod.), 
f.  pluma  soft  feather,  down.  Cf.  OF.  phtmaceole, 
and  plumaccl  (in  Godef.)  in  similar  sense.]  A 
pledget  or  small  pad  used  in  surgery. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirnrg,  13  Brynge  bou  be  parties  of  be 
wounde  togidere  born}  sowynge,  or  wib  plumaciols— bat 
ben  smale  pelewis— or  wi}>  byndynge,  if  >at  sewynge  be 
nou?t  nessessarie.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg. 
ii  b/2  With  lint,  and  with  little  plumaceoles  therof  being 
made.  Ibid.  18  b/2  A  flatte  plumaciolle  or  tent  made  of  linte. 

tPluma'de.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  corrupt,  of 
plumard:  cf.  cockade.  (Palsgr.  has  '  Busshe  of 
oystrisshefethers,//»ff;a7-/',  f. plumes-art,  -ARD.)] 
A  mourning  plume  for  a  horse. 

1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6084/4  A  Mourning  Horse  covered 
with  black  Cloth, . .  with  Plumades  before  and  behind.  1736 
LEDIARO  Life  Marlborough  III.  4i8The  second  Mourning- 
Horse,  covered  with  black  Cloth,  caparisoned  with  the  same 
Arms..,  wilh  Plumades,  led  by  a  Groom  on  Foot. 

Plumage  (pl«Tnedj).  Also  5  plomage,  7 
plummage.  [a.  OF.  plumage  (i4th  c.,  plumaige, 
in  Littre'),  f.  plume  PLUME  :  see  -AGE.] 

1.  Feathers  collectively;  the  natural  covering  of 
a  bird. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xvi.  102  The  pecock..is  moche 
prowde  of  his  fair  fethers  and  plumage.  1486  [see  MAIL 
s*.1  si  1630  DRAYTON  Noah's  Flood  Wks.  (1748)  467/1 
Pruning  his  plumage,  cleansing  every  quill.  1678  PHILLIPS 
{ed.  4),  Plumage,  a  term  in  Hawking  for  the  Feathers  under 
a  Hawks  Wing.  1741  GRAY  Spring  47  No  painted  plumage 
todisplay.  1801  STRVTT  Sports  ft  fast.  n.  1.54  We  are  not.. 
to  conclude,  that  the  goose  alone  afforded  the  plumage  for 
the  arrows.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  S£ec.  i.  (1873)  16  The 
period  at  which  the  perfect  plumage  is  acquired  varies. 

fig.  1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvi.  While  she  was 

thinking  what  to  say,  Marie  gradually  wiped  away  her 

tears,  and  smoothed  her  plumage  in  a  general  sort  of  way. 

•)•  b.  spec,  in  Falconry.   Feathers  given  to  a  hawk 

as  a  casting  (CASTING  vbl.  sb.  3  c).  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  iij  b,  Euer  fede  hir  with  vnwassh 

meet  and  looke  that  hir  castyng  be  plumage.  1575  TURBERV. 
AJtMr/f  119  Giuehir  casting  or  plumage  agayne  according 

as  hir  state  dothe  require.     1633  LATHAM  Falconry  Words 

Art  Kxpl.,  Plummage  are  small  downy  feathers  which  the 

Hawke  takes,  or  are  giuen  her  for  casting. 

2.  fig.  a.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  plumes. 
1805  WORDSW.    Prelude  vi.   296  AH  the  strength  and 

plumage  of  thy  youth.      1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xii,   This 
expression  of  liberality  and  trust  . .  gave  full  plumage  to 
Mistress  Deborah's  hopes.     i86»  GOULBURN  Ptrs.  Reltg.ix. 
(1873)  327  The  false  plumage  of  an  expiation. 
b.  Jocularly  applied  to  dress. 

1895  RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe  I.  22  The  Doctor  of  Music, 
who  in  spite  of  his  gorgeous  plumage  is  not  a  member  of 
Convocation. 

3.  A  bunch  or  tuft  of  feathers  used  as  an  ornament ; 
a  plume.    Now  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Plumage,  feathers  or  a  bunch  of 
feathers.  1677  Lond.Gaz.  No.  1206/1  Having  Scarlet,  and 
other  fine  Coats,  all  richly  laced,  and  bearing  very  rich 
Plumages,  Scarfs,  and  Embroidered  Belts.  1738  GLOVER 
Leonidas  \.  400  The  purple  plumage  nods.  1858  CARLYLE 
Freak.  Gt.  ix.  x.  (1872)  III.  174  Nothing  of  the  soldier  but 
the  epaulettes  and  plumages. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plumage-stitch  {Em- 
broidery),  a  stitch    or   arrangement    of  stitching 
designed  to  imitate  plumage ;    plumage-work  : 
see  quot.  1886. 

1886  LADY  ALFORD  Needlework  as  Art  vi.  207  The  '  Opus 
Plumarium'  isoneofthe  most  ancient  groups,  and  includes  all 
flat  stitches. . .  I  propose  to  restore  its  original  title  of  plumage 
work.  1901  L.  F.  DAY  &  MARY  BUCKLE  Art  in  Needlework 
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vii.  (ed.  a)  62  [Feather-stitch]  is  not  to  be  confounded  with    ' 
what  is  called '  plumage-stitch ',  which,  .is  a  version  of  satin-    I 
stitch.    //•/./.  x.  ico  The  worker  adapts  . .  the  length  of  the 
stitch  to  the  work  to  be  done,  directing  it  also  according _to 
the  form  to  be  expressed,  and  so  arrives,,  .by  way  of  satin* 
stitch,  at  what  is  called  plumage-stitch. 

Plumaged  (pl»<'medjd),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 
Furnished  with  or  as  with  plumage,  feathered ; 
having  plumage. 

1820  KEATS  Cap  tf  Bells  v,  On  they  swim  With  the  sweet 
princess  on  her  plumag'd  lair.  1837  H.  AINSWORTH  Crichton 
I.  297  Parrots,  and  other  gaily  plumaged  birds.  1865 
ALEX.  SMITH  Summ.Skye  (1880)  287  Every  knoll  plumaged 
with  birches.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  302  They,  .became 
very  finely  plumaged  by  the  fall.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CROKER 
Village  Tales  87  Flocks  of  bright-plumaged  water-fowl. 

Plumagery  (pbi-medjri).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -BY.] 
(See  quot.) 

1879  Cosset?*  Techn.  Educ.  in.  204/2  The  Chinese  are 
now  very  skilful  and  ingenious  in  the  art  of  ptumagery  or 
feather-working. 

Plumasb. :  see  PLUMACH. 

t  IPluma'SSe.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  pliimasse 
(1505)  a  great  plume,  f.  plume  PLUME  +  augment, 
suffix  -asse :— L.  -acea,  adj.  suffix.]  =  PLUMACH. 

1494  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  >,  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  396  Therll 
of  Suffolkes.  -crest  . .  was  a  lion  of  gold,  the  taille  fourched, 
sett  in  maner  of  a  curnalles  with  plumasses  whit  and  grene. 

•f  Pluma-ssery.    Obs.    rare-",    [a.  OF.  plu- 
masserie  ornament  of  feathers  (Godef.),  i.phimasse:    i 
see  prec.,  and  cf.  next.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Plitntassery,  a  plume  or  bunch  of    j 
feathers.    [So  1775  in  ASH  ;  and  in  subseq.  Dictionaries.] 

Plumassier    (pl«masi<>M).      Also    6    -osier, 
[a.  F.  plumassier  (1480),  f.  pliimasse:  see  above   I 
and  -IEK.]     One  who  works  or  trades  in  feathers    j 
or  plumes  for  ornamental  purposes. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  250  The  couerings  of  his  tent  . .  are 
all  of  gold  . .  with  the  curious  workemanship  of  plumasiers. 
iSia  MOORE  Post-bag  (heading)  Anacreontic  to  a  Plumassier. 
1846  MRS.  GORE  E»g.  Char.  (1852)  46  Lady  Downingstreet 
must  take  care  that  her  Royal  Highness's  court  plume 
come  home  in  due  time  from  the  plumassier.  1894  Spec-  \ 
tator  20  Jan.  80/1  The  plume  of  egret's  feathers,  or  '  ospreys1, 
as  the  plumassiers.  .chose  to  call  them. 

Plumate  (pbrmit),  a.  Entom.  [ad.  L.  plu- 
mat-us,  pa.  pple.  oipltlmare  to  cover  with  feathers.] 
Feathered,  covered  with  plumose  down. 

i8a6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entonwl.  IV.  xlvi.  324  Plumatc..v\\tn 
the  awn  is  feathered.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Plumate  antenna, 
an  aristate  antenna  u-ith  the  arista  covered  with  fine  hairs, 
as  in  many  flies. 

t  Plu'matile,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  plumatilis 
(Plautus)  embroidered  like  feathers,  f.  pluma 
feather.]  Made  of  feathers 

1715  tr.  Pancirollus'  Kerutn  Mem.  II.  i.  279  That  pluma- 
tile  kind  of  Work  . .  brought  to  us  from  the  utmost  Parts  of 
the  West  Indies. 

t  Pluma'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  plumare  to  feather :  see  -ATION.]  An 
application  of  a  feather  or  of  down  to  a  sore,  etc. 

1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  (1634)  206  Sometimes  the  tumor  is  so 
malignant,  that. .  we  are  constrained  to  applyactuall  cauters, 
or  tents,  and  plumations  what  [?wet]  in  oyle  of  Vitreoll. 

t  Plumative,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L.  plumat-us 
feathered  +  -IVE.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Plumatiue,  made  of  feathers.  [1644 
Ridiculed  in  Vindex  Anglicus  5,  6.] 

Plumb  (plum),  sb.  Forms :  3-7  plumbe,  3-9 
plum,  4-7  plumme,  5  plomme,  5-6  plombe,  5-7 
plume,  6  plome,  7-  plumb,  [ad.  F.  plomb :— L. 
plumb-urn  lead  ;  the  ME.  forms  plumbe,  plombe, 
plomme,  app.  a.  OF.  *plombe,  plomme  (1309  in 
Godef.)  sounding  lead :— late  L.  *plumba,  orig.  pi. 
of  plumbum.  In  sense  2  app.  f.  PLUMB  v.~\ 

1.  A  mass  or  ball  of  lead,  used  for  various 
purposes,  a.  The  weight  attached  to  a  mason's 
plumb-line,  to  secure  its  perpendicularity  ;  also  a 
weight  attached  for  the  same  purpose  to  a  quadrant. 

Ojfor  out  of  plumb,  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2247  Wit  cord  and  plum  [?'.  rr.  plumbe, 
plumme]  bai  wroght  sa  heL  14. .  in  Halliw.  Kara  Math. 
(1841)  58  Til.. be  threde  whereon  be  plumbe  henges  falle 
vpon  be  mydel  lyne  of  be  quadrant,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
405/2  Plumbe,  of  wryhtys  or  masonys  (K.,P.  plumme . .  ),per- 
pendiculum.  1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Plumbe  for  a  carpenter, 
riglet.  1769  WALES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  151  The  spirits  of 
wine,  in  which  the  plumb  of  the  quadrant  is  immersed. 
1858  W.  ARNOT  Laws  fr.  Heaven  Ser.  11.  xv.  128  They 
suspend  their  plumb,  not  from  the  middle,  but  from  one 
edge  of  the  rule.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Mar.  3/2  The  column 
is  seriously  off  plumb.  1906  Expositor  Feb.  180  It  is  not  level 
. . ,  and  therefore,  being  out  of  plumb,  must  sooner  or  later  fall. 
b.  A  sounding-lead,  a  mariner's  plummet ;  also 
a  plummet  used  by  anglers  to  measure  the  depth 
of  a  stream  or  pond.  Also  Jig. 

[Cf.  1309  JOINVILLE  Vie  de  S.  Louis  cxxii.  (Godef.), 
Giete  ta  plomme.]  1-1440  LOVELICH  Merlin  4564  He  Sank 
a-down  tik  a  plom  of  led.  1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Plumbe  for 
a  shyppeman,  plomb  de  sonde.  a  1653  p-  PANIEL  Idyll,  ii. 
8  For  once  that  word  had  weight,  a  whineing  Man  Hangs 
to  the  Plumme.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xi. 
276  His  mind  intellectual  plumb  hath  never  yet  sounded. 
C.  In  other  senses  (chiefly  obs.},  as :  a  small  piece 

of  lead  with  which  a  scourge  or  rod  is  loaded  ;  a 

weight  of  a  clock  or  of  a  similar  instrument ;  a  small 

weight  attached  to  a  fishing-line  below  the  float,  to 
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keep  the  latter  in  an  upright  position ;  a  ball  or 
bullet  of  lead  as  a  missile ;  a  kind  of  dumb-bell . 

a  1350  SI.  Laurence  IQI  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  £<f.  (1881) 
1 10  With  staues  he  bad  >ai  suld  him  bete  And  pelt  on  him 
with  plumes  of  lede.  f  1440  CAPCRAVE  SI,  Katk.  v.  1133 
Bete  hir  and  reende  hir  with  Icrn  and  plummes  of  leed  1 


a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  an  Angle  (1883)  16  pe  next  plume  to 
the  hoke  schall  be  ther  from  a  large  fote  &  more  and  euery 
plumbe  of  quantite  to  be  gretnes  of  the  lyne.  1463  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  28  To . .  wynde  vp  the  peys  and  the  plummys 
as  ofte  as  nede  is.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  293 
Lede  to  let  the  plumbis.  Ibid.  295  To  cary  the  plumbis  of 
lede  fra  the  Abbay  to  the  clos  cartis.  1601  DENT  fathw. 
Heaven  281  The  plumbe  of  a  clocke,  being  the  first  moouer, 
doth  cause  all  the  other  wheeles  to  mooue.  1615  Vestry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  296  For  a  rope  for  the  great  plume  of  the  clocke, 
is.  6d.  1681  CHETHAM  Anglers  Vade-m.  iv.  8  14  (1689)  46 
The  least  weight  of  Plumb  or  Lead  you  can.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE 
tr.  Virgifs  /Kneid  211  They,  .hurled  from  slings  the  deadly 
plumb  of  lead. 

2.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.    '  A  deep  pool  in  a  river 
or   the   sea ;    a   perpendicular   fall '    (E.  D.  D.). 
(Usually  spelt  plum.") 

1819  in  R.  Ford  Harp  Perth.  (1893)  208  (E.D.D.)  Yon  fause 
stream,  that  near  the  sea,  Hides  monie  a  shelve  and  plum. 
1835  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amltr.  Wks.  1856  IV.  235  Tak  tent  you 
dinna  droon  me  in  some  plum.  1895  OCHILTREE  Redburtt 
xv.  144  The  '  plums '  were  the  only  parts  of  its  narrow 
channel  that  showed  signs  of  water. 

3.  Comb.  :    f  plumb-right  a.,  exactly  vertical ; 
t  plumb- wise  (plim-wise)  adv.,  in  the  manner 
of  a  plumb-line,  perpendicularly. 

153*  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  826/2  Wyth  a  strynge 
by  the  halfe  keepe  them  plume  right  vnder.  1551  HULOET, 
Plummeryght  downe,  perpendicularis.  1613  M.  RIDLEY 
Magn.  Bodies  vii.  26  The  Waight  C  is  attracted  plim-wise  to 
the  Axis/).  B. 

Plumb,  plum  (plwn),  a.  and  adv.  Forms : 
5  plom,  6  plome,  plum(m)e,  6-7  plumbe, 
5-  plum,  7-  plumb  (9  plomb).  [f.  PLUMB  sb.~\ 

A.  adj.  1.  Vertical,  perpendicular. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  520  The  water,  syn  she  [the 
dove]  com,  Of  depnes  plom,  Is  fallen  a  fathom.  1519  HORMAN 
I'ulg.  240  All  wallis..muste  be  made  leuell  and  plumme. 
1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  142  A  waight. -fastned  at 
the  bottome  to  hold  this  ring  plumbe  and  steady.  1715 
LEONI  Palladia's  A  rchit.  (1742)  1. 1  The  care  of  erecting  the 
Walls  very  plum.  1897  BAILEY  Princ.  Fruit-growing  245 
Necessity  for  staking  and  tying  the  trees  to  keep  them  plumb. 

2.  a.  Downright,  thorough-going;  sheer. 

1748  RICHARDSON  CVarr>m(i8io)  IV.  xi.  259  Neither  can  an 
opposition,  neither  can  a  ministry,  be  always  wrong.  To  be 
a  plumb  man,  therefore,  with  either  is  an  infallible  mark,  that 
the  man  must  mean  more  and  worse  than  he  will  _own  he 
does  mean.  1894  Chicago  Advance  6  Sept.,  Nothing  but 
pests— just  plum  pests.  1904  C.  MARRIOTT  Genevra  vi.  106 
Addling  their  brains  with  plum  trash  about  love  and  all. 
b.  Cricket.  Of  the  wicket :  Level,  true. 

190*  Daily  Chron.  29  July  3/2  To  witness  a  modern  firs_t- 
class  match  on  a  'plumb  wicket.  1903  LD.  HAWKE  in 
Westm.  Gaz.  13  Mar.  9/2,  I  believe  there  are  counties  who 
go  into  the  field  on  a  day  when,  we  will  say,  there  is  a 
plumb  wicket,  and  say  '  we  shall  be  here  until  half-past  six '. 

B.  adv.    [Cf.  F.  aplomb  straight  down.] 

1.  Of  motion   or   position :    Vertically,    perpen- 
dicularly ;  straight  down  ;  rarely,  straight  up. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  1833  Hit  was  diked  doun  plum, 
That  no  man  my3th  ther-ouer  com.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  F///24Diches..sobrodeandsoplumef/</.  1550  plum, 
GRAFTON  plumme]  stepe  y*  was  wondre  to  behold.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  8  When  the  Sunne  shineth  directly 
plumbe  ouer  mens  heads,  and  causeth  no  shadow.  1640 
G.  ABBOT  'Job  Paraphr.  252  The  eagle  is  so  strong  as  to 
mount  plum  up.  .to  an  infinit  height.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n. 
933  Fluttring  his  pennons  vain  plumb  down  he  drops.  1755 
YOUNG  Centaur  v.  Wks.  1757  IV.  240  Shall  we  rush,  as 
down  a  precipice,  and  leap  plumb  into  the  jaws  of  extempore 
death?  1843  CARLYLE  Past  $  fr.  n.  xiii,  The  Abbot, 
starting  plumb  up.. answered  [etc.].  1849  RUSKIN  Sep. 
Lamps  iv.  §  ii.  103  Drapery  ..  fell  from  their  human  forms 
plumb  down. 

2.  trans/,  andyfy.  a.  Exactly,  directly,  precisely. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  xxxiv.  609  The  wind  Septentrio 

that  bloweth  plumbe  North,  is  far  more  daungerons  and  mis- 
chievous. 1701  CIBBER  Love  Makes  Man  u.  ii,  Lay  your  Lips 
softly,  softly,  close  and  plum  to  hers.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1810)  III.  IvL  303  Her  daughter,  .imagined  her- 


Ser.  I.  246  The  famous  diatribe  against  Jesuitism  in  the 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets.. points  plumb  in  the  same  direction. 
b.  Immediately,  directly,  straight. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  iii.  §  144  (1740)  216  If  the  Lords 
had  come  plumb  upon  their  Trial,  and .  .had  been  acquitted, 
the  politic  Crisis  had  been  at  an  End. 

0.  As  an  intensive :  Completely,  entirely,  abso- 
lutely, quite.     Chiefly  U.  S.  slang. 

1587  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  (1828)  It  iv.  Chorus  41 
Then  rowles  and  reeles  and  falles  at  length  plum  ripe. 
1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Plum  pleasant,  very  pleasant. 
1881  BURDETT  Li/ePenn  v.  83  Penn.. wrote  his  wife  and 
children  a  long  letter.,  which  filled  them  plumbfull  of  good 
advice.  1893  Harpers  Weekly  Christinas  1211/1  '  You  re 
plumb  crazy',  she  remarked,  with  easy  candor.  1897 
KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  21  You've  turned  up,  plain, 
plumb  providential  for  all  concerned. 

Plumb  (pl»rn),w.  Also  4  plumben,  5  plome, 
5-7  plumbe,  6  plombe,  6-9  plum.  [f.  PLDMB  si. 
and  a.,  in  various  unconnected  senses ;  partly  pern, 
after  F.  plomber  (1539  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  f  1.  intr.  To  sink  or  fall  like  a  plummet ;  tc 
fall  or  plump  straight  down.     Obs. 


PLTTMB. 
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PLUMBEOUS. 


cijSo  WVCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  186  per  hertis  ben  so 
hevvbat  J>ei  plumben  doun  to  helle. 

II.  2.  a.  trans.   To  sound  (the  sea,  etc.)  with 
a  plummet ;  to  measure  (the  depth)  by  sounding. 

a  1566  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  29  Plum  weill  the 
grund  quhat  evir  je  doo.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Tieas.  Fr. 
Tong;  Plomber,  to  plombe  or  sounde  the  depth  of  a  thing. 
1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1. 1.  iii.  (1737)  10  Poole's- 
Hole.. has  been  plumbed  to  the  Derjth  of  800  Fathom,  and 
yet  no  Bottom  found.  17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver  I.  v,  I  consulted 
the  most  experienced  seamen  upon  the  depth  of  the  channel, 
which  they  had  often  plummed.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling 
ii.  (1880)  71  The  depth  having  been  carefully  plumbed. 

fr-  fis*  To  sound  the  depths  of;  to  fathom,  to 
reach  the  bottom  of. 

1599  Bronghtons  Let.  xii.  40  Though  Plato  and  Hermes 
haue  plumbd  it  deeply,  must  wee  reach  no  further,  then 
their  shallow  sounding?  1847  LYTTON  Litcretia  ii,  Silently 
she  looked  down,  and  plumbed  them  all  [infirmities].  1849 
C LOUGH  Amours  de  I'oy.  v.  151  So  I  plumb  the  deeps  of 
depression. 

c.  To  plumb  a  track  (  U.  S.  colfaq,}t  to  trace  or 
follow  out  a  road. 

1844  MRS.  HOUSTON  Yacht  Voy. Texas  II.  205  Plumbing 
the  track,  the  Texan  term  for  tracing  a  road,  is,  at  all  times, 
a  slow  and  tedious  operation.  1893  J.  L.  LAWLESS  in 
Country  Church  (Buckland,  Mass.)  16  Mar.,  I. .always 
noticed  that  when  Old  Rover  took  one  track  and  plumbed 
it  through,  he  holed  the  game. 

III.  3.  To  render  vertical,  to  adjust  or  test  by 
a  plumb-line.     Alsoy?f. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbttild.  Assist.  162  To  Plum,  to 
hew  any  Piece  downright,  or  perpendicular.  1795  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXV.  448  Slender  staffs  were,  -made  upright, by 
being  plumbed  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  23  They  are  valuable  aids  in 
plumbing  the  frames  and  keeping  the  side  of  the  ship  fair, 

4.  To  place  vertically  above  or  below. 
1838  Civil  Eng.  »y  Arch.   yrnl.  I.  235/1  Above  will   be 
elegant  sheds  and   powerful   cranes,   to   plumb   the   hold. 

1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vii.  (ed.  2)  264  The  shears 
should  be  so  placed  that  a  boat . .  may  come  under  them,  or  be 
1  plumbed  '  from  their  heads  when  sloped. 

b.  intr.  To  hang  vertically. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor 's  Word-bit.,  To  plumb,  to  form  the 
vertical  line.  188*  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  121  The 
purchase  [will]  plumb  clear  of  the  ship's  side. 

IV.  f  5.   tram.    (?)  To  solder  with  lead.     [Cf. 
Cotgr.  lPlomber,  to  lead,  or  tinne  ;  also,  to  soulder, 
or  colour  with  lead/  etc.]   Obs. 

^1479  Paston  Lett.  III.  271  A  standing  cuppe  with  a  cover 
therto  plommed. 

6.  To  weight  with  lead. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  TV.  an  Angle  (1883)  16  Your  lynys  must 
be  plu:ned  with  leyd.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
fartrte  512  After  your  hooke  is  thus  fastened,  you  shall 
plumbe  your  line  ;  which  is  to  fasten  certain  pieces  of  lead . . 
about  it.  1669  WORLIDGK  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  243  Stake  this 
Net  athwart  the  River;  the  bottom  being  plumbed,  that  it 
may  sink  about  six  inches.  1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev,  LXVI.  464  The  oars  are  plumbed  in  the  handle,  so  as 
to  balance  on  the  edge  of  the  boat. 

7.  To  seal  (luggage)  with  a  leaden  seal. 

1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tonrt  France  IV.  20  When  your  lug- 
gage has  been  searched,  you  had  better  have  your  trunk 
plumbed  with  a  leaden  stamp  for  Paris.  1788  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  473,  I  shall  have  the  whole  corded  and 
plumbed  by  the  Custom  house  here.  iSao  MRS.  STARKE 
Direct.  Trav.  on  Cent,  ii.  36  We  had  our  trunks  plumbed, 
in  order  to  secure  them  from  examination  [by  the  custom- 
house officers], 

V.  [Back-formation  from  p/unifer."} 

8.  intr.  To  work  in  lead  as  a  plumber.     Also 
trans,  (colloq.) 

1889  W.  S.  GILBERT  Foggerty's  Fairy,  etc.  (1892)  217, 
I  am  a  plumber. . .  I  have  plumbed  in  the  very  best  families. 
1901  Speaker  30  Mar.  703/1  There  was  once  a  perfect  being 
who  did  actually  plumb.  Mod.  newspaper.  The  house  has 
been  duly  plumbed,  painted,  and  whitewashed. 

Hence  Plirmbing///.  a.t  doing  plumbers'  work. 

1896  Daily  News  i  Feb.  3/1  Even  the  plumbing  fraternity 
cannot  grumble.  It  is  a  mistake. .to  suppose  that  a  very 
rigorous  winter  is  the  best  for  plumbers. 

Plumb :  see  PLUM. 

Flumbagin  (plomb^-d^in).  Chem.  [ad.  F. 
phmbagine,  i.  L.  plumbago  (see  PLUMBAGO)  +  -inct 
-IN  *.]  The  acrid  principle  of  the  root  of  Plum- 
bago enropsea.  (See  PLUMBAGO  3.) 

1830  Amer.  yrnl.  Sc.  XVII.  385  Plumbagine,  a  new 
vegetable  substance. . .  M.  Dulong  has  obtained  a  particular 
vegeto-piinciple  from  the  roots  of  the  Plumbago  Eitropxa, 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  767  Pluinbagin  ..was 
discovered  by  M.  Dulong  d'Astafort,  in  the  root  of  the 
plumbago  Europga,  in  1828.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 
685  Phimbagin.. crystallises  in  delicate  needles  or  prisms 
often  grouped  in  tufts  j  has  a  styptic  saccharine  taste,  with 
acrid  biting  after-taste. 

t  Flumba'gine.  Obs.  Also  plomb-.  [ad.  F. 
plomhagine  (1572  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  plumbago^ 
-inem :  see  PLUMBAGO.] 

1.  See  quots.    (Perh.  never  in  Eng.  use.) 

[1611  COTGR.,  Plombagine^  f.,  pure  lead  turned  almost  into 
ashes  by  the  vehemence  of  the  fire :  This  is  ih'artificiall 
Plombagine,  and  comes  of  lead  put  into  a  furnace  with 
gold,  or  siluer  oare,  to  make  them  melt  the  sooner. . .  There  is 
also  a  natural),  or  minerall  Phmbagine^  which  (as  Mathiolus 
thinketh)  is  no  other  then  siluer  mingled  with  lead-stone, 
or  oare.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Plumbagin  [quoting  Cotgr. 
verbatim].  1658  PHILLIPS,  Plumbagin  [1706  -ine],  silver 
mingled  with  lead  stone,  or  oar.  1730-6  BAILKY  (folio), 
Plumbagine>  lead  naturally  mingled  with  silver. 

2.  "PLUMBAGO  2. 


j  i8oa  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Hntton.  The.  304  In  the  banks  of 
the  same  river  [Ayr]  some  miles  higher  up,  he  [Dr.  Hutton] 

I  found  a  piece  of  coal,  .involved  in  whinstone,  and  extremely 
incombustible.  It  consumed  very  slowly  in  the  fire,  and 

|    deflagrated  with  nitre  like  plumbago.      This  he  considered 

I  as  the  same  fossil  which  has  been  described  under  the  name 
of  plombagine.  1811  PINKERTON  Petralogy  I.  552  Anthra- 
cite seems  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Dolormeu ;  but 
Born . .  has  classed  it  under  graphite,  which  he  calls  plomba- 
gine^  or  carburet  of  iron.  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  inOrr's  Circ.Sc,t 
Chem.  384  Crystallized  carbon  is  ..  found  naturally  ..  as 
a  mineral  species  known  by  the  appellation  plumbagine. 
1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  1.245  Vauquelin  takes  it  to 
be  a  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  plumbagine  or  black-lead. 
Plumbaginous  (pltfmbae-dginas),  a.  [f.  L. 
plumbago,  -in-em  PLUMBAGO  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature 

I    of  or  pertaining  to  plumbago  or  graphite, 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II,  184  Plombaginous,  or 

1  m  icaceous  iron  ore.  i8so  FARADAY  Exp,  Res.  xvi.  (1859)  7711.. 
considerably  resembles  the  plumbaginous  powder,  .obtained 
by  the  action  of  acid  on  cast  iron.  1845  LYELL  Trav.  N.Aiuer. 

!     I.   249  In  the  plumbaginous  anthracite  of  Worcester   the 

proportion  of  volatile  matter  is  about  3  per  cent.     1861 

DANA  Man.  Geol.  y.  77  The  variety  plumbaginous  schist 

contains  plumbago  in  its  layers. 

Plumbago  (pl#mW-g0).     Also  7  plumbage, 

-  8  ploinbago.  [a.  L.  plumbago  a  species  of  lead 
ore,  also  a  plant,  leadwort,  fleawort  (Pliny)  :  in 

|    both  senses  rendering  Gr.  poXv&ocuva  of  Dioscorides, 

;    deriv.  of  ;*dAv#5os  lead.    For  the  original  meaning 

1   and  complicated  history  of  the  word,  see  note 

!    below.] 

I     fl.  Applied  to  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead  (litharge); 

|   also  sometimes  to  the  sulphide  (galena);   and  (in 

|    quot.  1612)  app.  to  minium  or  red  oxide  of  lead, 

J    obtained  from  litharge  by  further  oxidation.   Obs. 
i6iz  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks,  (1653)  77  Plumbago,  or 

I  red  lead,  hath  the  force  of  binding.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Anim.  <y  Min.  38  Plumbage  [L.]  Plumbago.  P[lace]  It 
sticks  to  the  furnace  in  the  purifying  of  silver  or  gold. 
M[atter]  of  Silver  or  Gold  purified  with  lead.  N[ame] 
MoAu££ati'a  Molybdxna.  .it's  like  litharge  in  vertue.  1669 
ROWLAND  tr.  Schroder  s  Med.-C hem.  P/iarniacop.\\x.  245-6 
Molybdena  or  Plumbago.  It  is  natural  or  artificial :  the 
first  is  Lead  Ore  or  that  mixed  with  silver.  The  artificial 
is  a  kind  of  Litharge,  that  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fur- 
nace [etc.) 

2.  Min.  Black  lead  or  graphite ;  one  of  the  allo- 
tropic  forms  of  carbon :   used   for   pencils,   also, 
mixed  with  clay,  for  making  crucibles;    and   for 
many  other  purposes. 

'Black  lead1  is  the  popular,  and  'graphite'  the  strictly 
scientific  name;  but  the  term  'plumbago'  is  largely  used 
in  the  arts,  esp.  in  mining. 

1784  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  158  Plumbago,  Rcissbley  .. 
Blyertz  of  the  Swedes. . .  In  a  strong  heat  and  open  fire  it  is 
wholly  volatile.  1786  tr,  Scheeles  Chem.  Ess.  243  The  black- 
lead  or  plumbago  which  is  generally  known  in  commerce,  is 
very  different  from  molybda^na.  Ibid.  250  Hence  I  am 
convinced,  that  plumbago  is  a  kind  of  mineral  sulphur  or 
charcoal ;  the  constituent  parts  of  which  are  aerial  acid 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  phlogiston.  1788  Cron- 
stedt's  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  451  Black  lead  or  plumbago  is  a 
fossil  substance  extremely  black.  1795  PEARSON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXV.  335  The  black  matter  was  therefore  a  com- 
pound of  iron  and  carbon,  or,  as  some  chemists  term  it,  plum- 
bago ;  and  which  in  the  new  system  is  denominated  a  carburet 
of  iron.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  58  Plumbago. 
Graphite  of  Werner . .  carbon  combined  with  one  tenth  or  one 
eighth  of  its  weight  of  malleable  iron.  1709  —  Geol.  Ess.  191 
Probably  because  the  iron.. had  absorbed  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  carbon,  and  was  thus  converted  into  ploinbago.  1808 
HENRY  Epit.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  242  Another  combination  of  iron 
and  carbon,  which  is  a  true  carburet  of  iron,  is  the  substance 
called  plumbago,  or  black-lead,  used  in  fabricating  pencils, 
and  in  covering  iron  to  prevent  rust.  [So  1815  (ed.  7)  II. 
izo.J  '843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  32/1  Anthracite  re- 
sembles and  appears  to  pass  into  plumbago.  1846  McCuL- 
LOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  619  That_  very  rare 
mineral  called  black  lead,  plumbago,  or  wad,  is  found  in 
Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland.  The  mines  in  this  place  have 
been  wrought  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fur- 
nish the  very  best  material  hitherto  discovered  for  making 
pencils.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  82  Graphite,  or 
Plumbago,  crystallizes  in  six-sided  plates. 

3.  Bot.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  inhabiting 
Southern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  having 
spikes  of  subsessile  flowers,  with  a  tubular  five- 
parted  calyx;  leadwort:  so  called  from  the  colour 
of    the    flowers.     [Pliny's   name    (rendering   Gr. 
MoXv@8aiva)t  adopted  as  generic  name  by  Tourne- 
fort,  1700.]     Also  attrib. 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  336  There  groweth  commonly 
an  herbe  named  in  Greeke  Molybdsna,  that  is  to  say  m 
i  .a tine,  Plumbago^  euen  vpon  euery  corne  land.]  1747 
WESLEY  Prim.  P/tysic(i'jfa)  42  Infusion  of  Leaves  of  Plum- 
bago in  Olive  Oil.  1776  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  (ed.  3)  337 
Leadwort,  Plumbago.  1877  J.  A.  CHALMERS  Tiyo  Soga  vi.  53 
He  distributed  twigs  from  the  plumbago  plant  to  be  worn 
round  the  neck.  1903  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  346  Pale  blue 
plumbagos,  yellow  canariensis. 

[Note.  In  Dioscorides,  no\vp&aiva,  f.  p.6\v/3fio«  lead,  was 
applied  to  a  mineral  substance  (v.  97,  100),  and  a  plant. 
The  former  was  yellow  oxide  of  lead  (PhO),  esp.  ihe  litharge 
produced  in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  ores  •con- 
taining lead.  By  Pliny  this  is  latinized  as  Molybdaena> 
also  once  (xxxiv.  ^18.  50)  by  plumbago^  which,  as  well  as 
galena,  were  applied  by  him  to  the  yellow  oxide,  but  prob. 
included  as  an  inferior  variety  the  sulphide  (PbS),  called 
by  Dioscorides  juoAv^Soetfiij?  Attfov,  '  lead-like  stone ',  the 
modern  GALENA.  For  the  plant  Pliny  always  uses  plum- 
bago. In  the  French  transl.  (1572)  of  Matthipli's  Com- 
mentary on  Dioscorides,  juoAv/Sfaipa  —plumbago  is  rendered 


Plombagine  ^'va  It.  pioinl>agginctnnd.  is  slated  to  be  identical 
with  litharge ;  but  other  ores  may  have  been  included. 
Thence  the  explanations  of  the  word  in  Cotgrave  and  other 
English  writers  down  to  Bailey:  see  PLUMBAGINK,  and 
sense  i  above.  In  Holland's  Pliny,  plumbago  is  rendered 
litharge.  In  the  i6th  c.,  to  Agricola  and  others  in  Germany 
practically  interested  in  mining,  plumbago  mainly  meant 
the  sulphide  of  lead,  but  also  included  other  substances 
similar  to  this  in  appearance,  and  in  the  property  of  staining 
the  fingers  and  marking  paper,  esp.  the  native  sulphides  of 
antimony  and  molybdenum,  SUBMITS  (Sb^Ss)  ana  MOLYB- 
DENITE (MoSs),  and  the  mineral  graphite.  1^1567  Christoph. 
Enkel  (Encelius)  of  Saalfeld,  while  identifying  Pliny's  moiyb- 
dxna%  gal$nat  and  plumbago,  distinguished  the  '  produc- 
tive '  species  (i.  e.  the  oxide  and  sulphide  of  lead)  from  the 
'barren'  (sUrilis)^  which  yielded  no  lead,  and  was  mainly 
graphite ;  the  latter  was  described  by  Ferrante  Imperato 
in  1599  as  employed  in  the  grafiopiombino^ '  leaden  pencil '. 
In  1779  Scheele  found  that  certain  samples  of  the  '  barren  ' 
plumbago,  on  being  burnt,  were  dissipated  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  that  in  fact  they  consisted  of  carbon :  see 
quot.  i786insense  2.  In  1789  Werner  and  Karsten  proposed 
the  name  GRAPHITE  instead  of  the  ambiguous  'plumbago1. 
But  its  composition  was  still  disputed.  An  analysis,  made 
by  French  cnemists  in  1786,  had  given,  after  volatilization, 
a  residue  of  iron,  and  plumbago  was  pronounced  a  carburet 
of  iron  (see  quot.  1795)-  This  view  prevailed  until  Karsten 
in  1826  and  Sefstrom  in  1829  proved  that  the  iron  was  only 
an  impurity  in  the  specimens  analysed,  and  that  graphite 
or  plumbago  was,  as  Scheele  had  said  in  1779,  really  a 
mineral  form  of  carbon.  (See  paper  by  Dr.  John  W.  Evans, 
F.  G.  S.,  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1907.)] 

Plumba-goed,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED2.]  Covered 
with  plumbago,  black-leaded. 

1860  ALEX.  WATT  Electro-Metallurgy  58  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.,  will  answer  well  for  depositing  on  plumba- 
goed  surfaces. 

Flumba-llophane.  Min.  [See  PLUMBO-.] 
'  A  variety  of  allophane  containing  a  little  lead ' 
(Chester  Diet.  Min.  1896). 

t  Plumbane.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pluml-um 
lead  +  -ANE  2  a.]  Davy's  proposed  name  for 
chloride  of  lead,  horn-lead. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  397  One  combination 
only  of  lead  with  chlorine  is  known.. called  horn  lead  by 
the  old  chemists..  .The  name  proposed  for  it  is  phimbane. 

f  Plnin'bary.  Ol>s.  rare.  [ad.  \^.  pltimbarius, 
f.  plumbum  lead.]  Lead  ore,  galena. 

1657  TOMLINSON  llenoii's  Disp.  428  Lead  . .  is  extracted 
also  out  of  a  certain  Plumbary,  effoded  out  of  Mynes,  which 
stone  they  call  Molybdoides;  the  Lead  thus  secerned  and 
melted,  is  poured  into  water,  while  hot,  till  it  leave  its  dross. 

Plumbat,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PLUMMET. 

t  Fhrmbate J.  Oh.    Also   7   (?)  plumbet. 

[app.  ad.  late  L.  plumbaty.  leaden  balls,  also  (Cod. 
Theodos.)  a  scourge  to  which  leaden  balls  were 
attached,  f.  plitmtare  to  make  of  lead  ;  but  cf. 
PLUMMET  sb.  4.]  In  //.  The  leaden  balls  with 
which  a  scourge  was  loaded. 

1570  FOXE  A.  ft  M.  (ed.  2)  94/1  Then  Decius  moued 
with  anger  commaunded  hym  to  be  beaten  with  plumbattes 
(which  is  sayth  Sabellicus,  a  kinde  of  scourging).  1609 
HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcelt.  330  Sericus  and  Asbolius..he 
caused  to  be  killed  with  the  mightie  pelts  of  plumbets. 

Plu'inbate  2.  Chem.  [f.  L.  plumb-urn  lead  + 
-ATE!  i  c.]  A  salt  of  plumbic  acid. 

1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  555  The  solution  of  plum- 
bate  of  potassium  forms  with  metallic  salts  precipitates  of 
analogous  composition. 

||  Plumba'tor.  [med.L.  plumbStor,  i.  L.  plum- 
bare  to  solder  with  lead.]  In  the  Papal  service, 
A  custodian  of  the  leaden  seal. 

1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  n.  xii.  229  Innocents... 
His  new  office  of  Plumbators . . brought  him  in  26000  crowns. 

Plumb-bob  (plfmib^b).  The  leaden  bob,  usu- 
ally conoidal,  forming  the  weight  of  a  plumb-line. 

1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  16  If  he  is  found  here 
after  twenty-four  hours,  they'd  make  a  carpenter's  plumb- 
bob  of  him,  and  hang  him  outside  the  church  steeple.  1879 
CasselCs  Techn.  Edttc.  IV.  190/1  A  spirit  level  is  laid  upon 
its  edge,  or  a  plumb-bob  is  dropped  from  its  middle  point. 

r  Plu'mbeau.,".  Obs.    [f.  L.plumbe-us  leaden 

+  -AN.]    Resembling  lead  ;  leaden  ;  lead-coloured. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glesscgr.,  Plwnbean,  Plumbeous,  of  the 
colour  and  property  of  lead;  leaden;  also  dull,  blunt. 
«  1688  CUDWORTK /»;»/&/.  Mar.  i.  iii.  §7  To  make  wisdom.. 
to  be.. regulated  by  such  a..' plumbean  and  flexible  rule  a 
that  is,  isquitetodestroythenatureofit.  1783  POTT  Clururg. 
Wks.  11.312  He  had.. a  pale  plumbean  countenance. 

Plumbeous  (plo'mbzas),  a.  [f.  L.  plumbc-ui 
leaden  (f.  plumb-urn  lead)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Made  of  or  resembling  lead,  leaden ;  lead- 
coloured.  Chiefly  in  Zool. 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Plumbeous,  full  of  lead,  heauie.  logo 
PHILLIPS,  Plumbeous,  leaden,  of  the  colour  of  lead :  also 
blunt,  or  dull.  1826  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  284.  1867 
A.  L.  ADAMS  Wand.  Nat.  India  115  Another  and  smaller 
species,  the  nlumbeous  or  sooty  redstart.  1874  COUES  Bi 
N.  W.  321  Feathers,  .plumbeous  at  base  and  brown  at  tip. 
b.  Ceramics.  I.ead-glazed. 

1875  FORTNUM  Maiolica  i.  4  Glared  and  enamelled  warf 
..plumbeous  or  lead  glazed.      1879  J.  J.  YOUNG  Lira, 
Art  63  Silicious,  or  glass-glazed,  and  plumbeous,  or  le; 
glazed,  both  of  which  are  transparent. 

f  2.  fig.  Heavy,  dull,  ponderous,  leaden.  Obs. 

1578  SIDNEY  Wanstead  Play  in  Arcadia,  etc.  (1629)622 
Attend  and  throw  your  eares  to  mee..till  I  haue  endoc 


a  Plumbeous  Blew-nosed  Planet  as  Antiquity  marks  him- 


PLUMBER. 

Plumber  (plc-mai).  Forms  :  4  plomber,  4-8 
plummer,  5  plomere,  plomraer,  plumbar,  5-6 
ploraer,  5-7  plumer,  6  plommar,  Sc.  plummair, 
5-  plumber,  [a.  OV.plummier  ( i  ibf>),plommier, 
mod.F.  plombitr  :—\..  plumbarius  a  plumber,  f. 
plumbum  lead.]  An  artisan  who  works  in  lead, 
zinc,  and  tin,  fitting  in,  soldering,  and  repairing 
the  water  and  gas  pipes,  cisterns,  boilers,  and  other 
work  executed  in  these  metals  in  the  construction 
of  a  dwelling-house  or  other  building.  Originally 
applied  to  a  man  who  dealt  and  worked  in  lead. 


plumbarius.  1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  2I2  Vyncent  the 
plomer  is  a  nothir  that  chal  here  the  dawnger.  1548  Act 
x  «,  3  Edw.  I'l,  c.  15  §  4  Any..  Brick-maker,  Tile  maker, 
Plummer  or  Labourer.  1584  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  17  Item 
given  to  the  plumer  for  mendinge  the  leades,  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  i,  And,  early  in  the  morning,  will 
I  send_  To  all  the  plumbers,  and  the  pewterers,  And  buy 
their  tin,  and  lead  vp.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  47  Sauder, 
wherewith  an  unconscionable  Plummer  can  ingrosse  his  Bill. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  PlttMHur,  one  that  deals,  or  works  in  Lead 
1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  130  Within  the  last  four 
years,  zinc  has  been  extensively  employed  instead  of  lead, 
and  the  plumber  has  undertaken  the  execution  of  such 
works.  1887  Spectator  29  Oct.  1445  All  the  tradesmen 
employed,  down  even  to  the  plumber. 

D.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as, plumber-house,  -work; 
plumber  s  force-pump,  furnace  (see  quots.). 

1385-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  391  Pro  punctura  x 
rod  et  dimid.  de  Wrigthous  et  le  Plomberhous.  1844 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  1. 195  Of  the  specifications  of  plumber- 
work  . .  done  after  the  carpentry.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Plumber's  force-pump,  a  pump  used  by  plumbers  for  testing 
pipe  or  withdrawing  obstacles  from  a  gorged  pipe.  1884 
IHd.  Suppl. ,  Plumbers'fiirnace,  a  portablesoldering  furnace. 

Hence  Plivmbersliip,  the  office  of  plumber. 

1455  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  316/2  Th'  office  of  Plummership 
ofthe  Castels  of  Carnarvan,  Beaumares  and  Hardlagh. 

Plumber-block:  see  PLUMMER-BLOCK. 

Plumbery  (plzrmsri).  Also  5  plomerye,  6 
plombmery,  plumery.  [ME.  a.  OF.  plommerie 
(llf>4\plomberie  lead-work,  plumber's  workshop, 
i.plommier plumber;  in  med.L.  plumbaria  ;  cf.  L. 
plumbarius  of  or  belonging  to  lead,  plnmbarium 
a  place  to  keep  leaden  vessels  in.] 

1.  A  plumber's  workshop. 

M  ••  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  603/34  Plumbaria,  a  plomerye. 
<ri544  >n  Wiltsh.  Archxol.  ff  Nat.  Hist.  Mag.  (1867)  X  79 
To  cary  the  leed  outh  of  the  halle  to  the  plombmery.  1640 
in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  II.  416  One  room,  called 
the  Flummery,  and  several  other  rooms  and  lodgings 
belonging  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works.  1813  Mechanics 
Mag,  No.  13. 205  Stating  that  a  plumbery  had  been  burnt  at 
Dover,  and  that  the  fire  was  occasioned  by.. workmen  per- 
mitting some  lead  to  boil  over.  1896  ST.  JOHN  HOPE  in 
Proc.  Sac.  Antiq.  Ser.  II.  XVI.  164  The  room,  .was formerly 
the  plumbery,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  large  table  for  casting 
sheets  of  lead. 

2.  Plumber's  work,  plumbing. 

14*4  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  547/2  Th'  office  of  Serjeaunt  of 
oure  Plumbery  within  this  our  Reaume.  1703  T.  N.  City 
ffC.  Purchaser^  Plumbery,  .the  Art  of  Workingin  Lead 
1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  403  The  Art  of  Plumbery 
comprehends  the  practice  of  casting  and  laying  sheet-lead. 
l8«  IOTNEII  £>«;„.  Archil.  II.  i.  18  The  jurors  found  that 
..plumbery  was  needed  to  the  value  of  20  marks. 

t  Plumbet.  06s.  Also  6  plumet,  plommett, 
plomet,  -it.  [app.  a  deriv.  of  F.  plomb  lead, 
PLUMB  sb.,  perh.  in  reference  to  its  colour,  and  thus 
practically  a  parallel  form  of  PLUNKET,  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  a  synonym.  Note  the  alteration 
of  plumbet  to  plumket  in  the  later  edition  of 
Udall.]  A  woollen  fabric ;  app.  the  same  as 
PLUNKET.  Also  attrib. 

'533  UDALL  Floures  Lat.  Spekynge  199  b,  Czsius,..xn& 

glaucus, .  .is  blew  or  grey,  as  the  sky  is  when  it  hath  litle 

spleckes  of  grey  clowdes  in  a  faire  day,  as  it  were  a  plumbet 

I'"-  "5«  plumket]  colour.     1590  Lane,  f,  Chesh.  Wills  III. 

My  best  cloke  my  jirkine  and  breeches  of  stript  plumet. 

PI  'i TR;AC"*M  Compl.  Gent.  (ed.  3)  156  Plumbet  colour,  i.  e. 

like  little  Speks  of  gray  clouds  in  a  fair  day.    17*1  STRYPE 

'JfX^  U'  v- lx- l8°/'  The  sorts  of  this  new  Drapery 

[time  of  Q.  Eltz.  ]  were  various.    They  were  Bays, . .  Rash  o 
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1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  4  Med. 
Knmvl.  (1799)  119  The  plumbic  phosoxyd  evidently  con. 
tains  oxygen  and  light.  1854  J.  SCOFPERN  in  Orr'sCirc. 
sc.,  Chem.  465  Three  combinations  are  known  of  oxygen 
with  lead... The  latter  [the  binoxide]  is  sometimes  denomi- 
nated plumbic  acid.  1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  555 
With  bases,  peroxide  of  lead  unites  more  readily  than  with 
acids,  behaving  towards  alkalis  like  a  weak  acid,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  plumbic  acid.  1873  —  Fownes'  Chem 
(ed.  it)  593  Plumbic  Ethide  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
plumbic  chloride  on  zinc  ethide. 
b.  Path.  Due  to  the  presence  of  lead. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  38  Plumbic  renal  de- 
generation is  evidently  the  result  of  a  long-continued  irrita. 
lion.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  979  Occasionally  in 
plumbic  paralysis  a  small  indolent  swelling  on  the  back  of 
the  wrist  is  noticed. 

Plumbi  ferous,  a.  [f.  L.  plumb-urn  lead  + 
-FERGUS.  Cf.  F.  plombifire]  Containing  lead. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Afo».(ed.2)  II.  222  The  Plumbiferous 
bilver  Ore  also  contains  48  per  cent,  of  Lead.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  748  The  total  thickness  of  the  plumbiferous 
formation.  1879  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceram.  Art  56  Transparent 
glaze  may  be  plumbiferous  or  alkaline. 

fPlu-mbine,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  plumb-um 
lead  +  -INE  1.]  Of  leaden  colour. 

1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  (1634)  17  The  Melanchoticke  which 
is.  .of  colour,  hvide,  &  plumbine. 

Plumbing  (plo-min),  vbl.  sb.  [-racl.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  PLUMB,  in  various  senses ;  now 
esp.  the  work  of  a  plumber. 

1666  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  335  What  methods  the  mine- 

len     USe     in     fnllnunncr   flip    V*>in      nnrl      tr^f-'.nrr    .I.*!.,     r. 


--  i •"••  "*-IKIII,  rtiiu  vameu  atl. 

Plumbet,  var.  PLUMBATE  ;   obs.  f.  PLUMMET. 

PlumbO'thyl.  Chem.  [See  PLUMBO-  and 
t-THTL.]  A  compound  of  lead  with  molecules  of  | 
ethyl,  as  plumbotriethyl,  Pba(C2H5)e,  the  meth- 
plumbethyl  of  Lowig,  a  yellowish  mobile  oil; 
plumboletrethyl  Pb(C,H5),,  diethylide  of  lead,  a 
transparent  colourless  liquid. 

rt,1  ^7  M."-U!«  Ele">-  Chem.  III.  214  Oxide  of  Plumbethyl 
(hydrateu).  ,865  MANSFIELD  Salts  291  Lowig  has  more 
pTuCmbeth  7  d  another  m«ta'lothylic  base... This  is  his  ! 

Plumbic  (plfmbik),  a.    [f.  L.  plumb-urn  lead 
+  -1C.    Cf.  F.  plombique.']     Of  or  pertaining  to 

iad.  a.  Chem.  Combined  with  lead  ;  applied  to  ' 
compounds  in  whicli  lead  has  its  higher  valency  i 
(divalent),  AS  plumbic  acid,  dioxide  of  lead,  PbO,. 

Plumbic  ochre,  lead  ochre,  massicot. 
VOL.  VII. 


— u.-... ...  .  ,....  .  «M.  ».  ^j3  >v im UMUIMU  me  mine- 
men  use  in  following  the  Vein,  and  tracing  their  passages 
under  ground  (which  they  call  Plumming  and  Dyalling) 
I  according  to  the  several  exigencies  ?  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND 
Shipbiiild.  Assist.  162  Plummet,  a  Weight  hanging  by  a 
Line  to  prove  the  Plumming.  1884  CHANDLER  in  fall  Mall 
G.  24  July  n/2  Three  years  ago.. a  plumbing  law  was 
passed,  which  placed  the  control  of  plumbing  and  drainage 
in  all  new  houses  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health.  1886 
York  Herald  j  Aug.  7/6  '  Plumbing  '  was  largely  indulged 
in,  top  fishing  being  abandoned  except  in  a  few  cases. 

b.  concr.  That  which  is  made  by  this  action ; 
lead-sealing ;  plumber's  work. 

1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  France  IV.  33  As  soon  as  you 
enter  Paris,  you  will  be  stopt  in  your  chaise,  and  your  pass 
and  plumbings,  and  every  corner  of  the  whole  chaise  will  be 
examined.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Oct.  2/3  They  tore  down 
gas-pipes,  water-pipes,  and  electric  wires  from  the  walls, 
demolished  the  fixtures,  wrenched  the  plumbing  apart. 

o.  attrib.,  as  plumbing-line,  -rope,  a  lead- 
line, sounding-line. 

1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  136,  I  do  not 
find  that  mens.  .plumming  lines  have  reached  above  one 
mile  of  that  great  number.  1693  OLIVER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  908  Fastening  our  Bottle  to  our  Plumbing-rope. 

Plumbism  (pl»-mbiz'm).  Path.  [f.  L. plumb- 
um lead  +  -ISM.]  Lead-poisoning. 

1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  227  In  prescribing  the 
preparations  of  lead  for  internal  use,  the  danger  of  producing 
plumbism  should  not  be  overlooked.  1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON 
Nerv.  Dis.  410  The  tremor  from  lead  is  attended  usually  by 
colic  and  other  symptoms  of  plumbism.  1901  Spfnker 
16  Nov.  174/1  It  is  the  solubility  of  the  lead  when  taken 
into  the  system  that  causes  plumbism. 
Plu:mbiso'lvent,<z.  Erron. plumbo-solvent. 
[f.  L.  plumbum  lead  •*•  SOLVENT  :  for  the  form  cf. 
L.  lergiversans,  velivolans,  bellipotens,  etc.]  Acting 
as  a  solvent  on  lead,  capable  of  dissolving  lead. 
Hence  Plumbiso'lvenoy,  capacity  of  dissolving 
lead. 

i8ga  M.  MACKENZIE  in  Youth's  Comp.  51  Mar.  162  (Funk) 
Lead  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  in  certain  districts . .  where 
the  water  has  what  is  termed  a  plumbo-solvent  quality.  1897 
Allbuti's  Syst.  Med.  II.  965  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to 
test  the  '  plumbo-solvency '  of  a  suspected  water.  Ibid.  966 
Water.,  may.. dissolve  lead  by  a  true  plumbo-solvent  action. 
Plu'mb-joint.  [For  plumbed  joint :  cf. 
PLUMB  v.  5!]  A  lap-joint  in  sheet-metal  in  which 
one  of  the  edges  to  be  joined  is  laid  flat  over 
the  other  and  soldered  down  ;  a  soldered  lap-joint. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1751. 

Plumbless  (plo-mles),  a.  [f.  PLUMB  v.  + 
-LESS.]  That  cannot  be  plumbed  ;  fathomless. 

1651  OciLBYsEsof  (1665)  209  May.  .quaff  If  he  bad  twenty 
Plumbless  Oceans.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  xv,  The  moment 
shot  away  into  the  plumbless  depths  of  the  past. 

Plumb-line  (pl»-m|l3in),  sb.    Also  7  plim-. 

1.  A  line  or  cord  having  at  one  end  a  metal  bob 
or  plummet,  for  testing  or  determining  vertical 
direction  ;  sometimes  =  PLUMB-RULE. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Perpendiculum,  a  plumlyne,  such  as 
masons  and  carpenters  haue,  with  leadde  at  the  ende.  1609 
BIBLE  (Douay)  tsa.  xxxiv.  n  A  measure  shal  be  stretched 
out  upon  it,  to  bring  it  to  nothing,  and  a  plumme  line  unto 
destruction.  1611  CoTC«.,Aniveller,  to.  .square  byplumbe- 
line,  or  plumbe-rule.  1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  43  A 
plim  line  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  diamiter.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Plumb-Line,  Plumb-Rule,  or  Plummet,  an  Instrument 
us'd  by  Carpenters,  Masons,  Bricklayers  and  others,  to  find 
whether  a  Pillar,  Wall,  etc.  stand  upright.  1815  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  «/  Art  I.  277  The  attraction  of  a  lofty 
mountain  is  found  to  draw  a  plumb-line. .a  little  out  ofthe 
perpendicular. 

O.  Jiff.  A  means  of  testing  or  judging;  a  standard. 

1570  T.  NORTON  ffowets  Catech,  (1853)  182  To  be  directed 
and  tried  by  the  most  precise  rule,  and,  as  it  were,  by  the 
plumbline  of  God's  law  and  judgment.  1666  BANCROFT 
Lex  Ignea  18  We  have  no  Plumb-Hne  of  Reason. 

t  2.  Ceom.  A  vertical  or  perpendicular  line ;  a 
straight  line  at  right  angles  to  another.  Obs. 


PLTTMBY. 

tjji  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  i.  Defin.,  When  one  line 
lyeth  flatte  (whiche  is  named  the  ground  line)  and  an  other 
commeth  downe  on  it,  and  is  called  a  perpendiculer  or 
plumme  lyne.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  x.  3  A  perpen- 
dicular line,  commonly  called  among  artificers  a  plumbe 
lyne.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Plume-Line,  the  same 
with  Perpendicular. 

3.  A  mariner's  sounding-line :  fig.  something  with 
which  to  fathom  intellectual  or  moral  depths. 

1648  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Independ.  i.  u6This  is  an  unsound- 
able  Gulfe,  here  any  plumb-line  faileth  me.  1864  Spectator 
7  May  527/2  This  truth.,  that  degrees  of  guilt  are  so  utterly 
beyond  the  fathoming  powers  of  our  plumb-lines  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  moral  opportunities  and  antecedents  of 
every  life.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  Pref.  (1892)  6  The 
plumbline  of  human  degradation  surely  never  touched  a 
lower  depth. 

Hence  Pln-mb-line  v.,  to  sound,  or  determine, 
as  by  a  plumb-line. 

1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  3  The  moment  a  pre- 
sumptuous individual  acts  or  thinks  an  inch  out  ofthe  plumb- 
lined  perpendicularity  exacted  by  the  formalities  of  society. 
1875  LEWES  Pratt.  Life  f,  Mind  II.  n.  {  78.  90  Some  un- 
attainable depth  to  be  postulated,  but  not  plumb-lined. 

Plumbo-,  before  a  vowel  plumb-,  used  as 
combining  form  of  L.  plumbum  lead,  forming 
chemical  and  mineralogical  terms. 

Plnmboca  Icite  Min.,  an  isomorphous  mix- 
ture of  the  carbonates  of  lead  and  calcium, 
Pb"CO3.32Ca"CO3,  occurring  in  rhombohedral 
forms  at  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead  (Watts). 
Plumboon-pritejl/w/.  =  CUPROPLUMBITE  (Chester). 
PlumbogTrmmite  Min.  [f.  F.  plombgomme  + 
-iTEl],  a  hydrous  phospho-aluminite  of  lead  re- 
|  sembling  gum.  Plnmboma  nganite  Min.,  a 
1  sulphide  of  lead  and  manganese,  PbS.sMnS. 
'  Plumbome-thyl  Chem.,  a  compound  of  lead 
with  molecules  of  methyl,  as  plumbotrimethyl 
Pb(CU3}3;f/um6oM>-amet&)flPb(CHs\,  a  colour- 
less  mobile  liquid  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  III. 
563).  Plumbore'sinite  Min.  =  plumbogummite. 
Plumbosta-nnite  Min.  [L.  slannum  tin],  sul- 
phantimonide  of  tin,  lead,  and  iron  (Chester). 
PHrmbostib,  -sti'bnite  Min.  [L.  stibium  anti- 
mony] =  BOULANGEMTE. 

1834  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  XXVI.  386  *Plumbocalcite . . 
described  by  Johnson  as  a  mineral  found  at  Wanlockhead 
in  Scotland.  1891  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  855  *Plumbogummite. 
s&77  J-  B.  HANNAY  in  Mineralog.  Mug.  149  *Plumbo- 
manganite.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  685  *Plumbore- 
sinite,  Phmbgomme.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  99  *Plnmt>ostib 
is  also  from  Nertschinsk.  It  consists,  according  to  Planner, 
of  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  a  little  iron,  with  58-8  p.  c.  of 
lead  ;  and  appears  to  be  boulangerite. 

Plumbo-solvent,  erron.  f.  PLUMBISOLVENT. 

Flnmbous  (plfmbas),  a.  [ad.  L.  plumbos-us 
full  of  lead  :  see  -oua.  Cf.  F.  plombeux.] 

1 1.  Leaden  ;  fig.  dull ;   =  PLUMBEOUS.  Obs. 

1685  H.  MORE  Illustration  336  Such  a  senseless  conceit, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  wooden  or  plumbous.  1737  G. 
SMITH  Curious  Relations  I.  iv.  550  To  be  of  a  plumbous  or 
leaden  Temper  and  Colour. 

2.  Chem.  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  lead 
has  its  lower  valency  ;  as  in  plumbous  add '  term 
for  plitmbi  oxidum  in  combination  with  potassium 
and  other  bases'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.'].  Cf.  PLUMBIC  a. 

t  Plum-broth.  Obs.  A  kind  of  thick  broth  or 
soup  made  of  beef,  prunes,  raisins,  currants,  white 
bread,  spices,  wine,  sugar,  and  other  ingredients ; 
formerly  a  Christmas  dish.  Probably  dried  plums 
or  prunes  were  the  original  characteristic. 

a  1613  OVERBURY  Charact.,  Pttrifan,  Good  bits  he  holds 
breed  good  positions,  and  the  Pope  he  best  concludes 
against,  in  plum-broth.  1652  COLLINGES  Caveat  for  Prof. 
xxx.  (1653)  118  He  hath  more  mind  to  the  plum-broth  then 
the  devotion  of  the  day.  1713  Queen's  Royal  Cookery 
(Nares)  To  make  plumb-broth.  Take  a  leg  of  beef,  and 
a  piece  of  the  neck,  .two  pound  of  currans.  .three  pound  of 
raisins  of  the  sun,  three  pound  of  prunes  well  stew'd  . . 
have  a  two-penny  white  loaf  grated,  mix  it  with  some  of 
the  broth,  and  put  the  pulp  of  the  prunes  to  it.  .garnish  the 
dish  with  some  of  the  stew'd  prunes,  some  raisins  and 
currans  out  of  the  broth.  1714  POPE  Lett.  (1735)  I.  283 
A  thing  call'd  Christian  Chearfulness,  (not  incompatible 
with  Christmas  Pyes  and  Plum-broth).  [18164  Chambers'  Bli. 
Days  II.  755/2  Plum-broth  figures  in  Poor  Robin's  Almanac 
for  1750,  among  the  items  of  Christmas  fare.] 

Plumb-rule  (plo'm,r»l).  [f.  PLUMB  sb.  + 
RULE  .ri.]  An  instrument  used  by  builders,  masons, 
carpenters,  etc.,  for  ensuring  or  testing  the  verti- 
cality  of  an  erection  ;  consisting  of  a  plummet  and 
line  attached  to  and  swinging  freely  on  the  surface 
of  a  narrow  straight-edged  board,  marked  with 
a  longitudinal  line  which,  when  its  position  is 
vertical,  coincides  with  the  string. 

1:1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  38  Set  thy  pyn  by  a  plom- 
rewle  euene  vpryht.  1578  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Ad  perfen- 
diculum,  to  tne  by  the  plumbe  rule.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel 
27  Brick-layers . .  to  use  often  their  line,  and  plum-rule. 
1879  Cnsse/fs  Techn.  Educ.  in.  140/2  note,  A  plumb-rule  is 
a  straight  piece  of  wood,  to  which  is  attached  a  string  with 
a  plummet  or  lump  of  lead. 

t  Plu-mby,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  plomi 
(01449  in  Godef.)  lead-coloured  :-L.  pltimhattis, 
pa.  ppfe  of  plumbarc  to  make  of  lead.]  Lead- 
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coloured.  In  quot.  1586  app.  confused  with 
PLUMMY  a.2,  as  if  it  meant '  plum-coloured'. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Allans,  Her.  aiij,  The  iiij.  stone  is  calde  a 
Margarete  a  clowdy  stone,  plumby  hit  is  calde  in  armys. 
1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  246  Purple  was  called  Plumby. 

Plum-cake.  A  cake  containing  raisins,  cur- 
rants, and  often  orange-peel  and  other  preserved 
fruits.  As  to  the  name,  cf.  PLUM-BROTH. 

s^35  [GLAPTHORNE]  Lady  Mother  in.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
II.  148  Your  Schoolefellow  With  whome  you  usd  to  walk  to 
Pimblicoe  To  eate  plumbe  cakes  and  creame.  1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  u.  ii.  798  And  cramm'd  'em  ..  With  Cawdle,  Custard, 
and  Plum-cake.  1774  WAR-TON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Ixi. 
(1840)  III.  396  The  splendid  iceing  of  an  immense  historic 
plumb-cake,  was  embossed  with  a  delicious  basso-relievo  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  1859  W.  COLLINS  O.  of  Hearts 
ii,  Hadn't  we  better  begin,  .by  getting  her  a  plum-cake? 

Plum-coloured,  -curculio :  see  PLUM  sb. 

Plum-da'mas,  -da'mis.  Sc.  Also  6  plum- 
damus,  7  plum(be) -dames,  plomdaimos,  (8 
erron.  plumdanes).  [f.  PLUM  sb.  +  OF.  Damns 
Damascus;  see  DAMASK,  DAMSON  i,  3  (damson 
plum).]  A  (?  dried)  damson  plum  ;  a  prune. 

1565  Reg .  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  360  Wyne,  vennagir, 
plumdamas,  buttir,  cheise.  1577  Hid.  II.  645  Ane  hundrith 
pund  wecht  of  plum  damus.  i6ai  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1816) 
IV.  626/2  Feggis  Raisingis  plumdames  almondis  and 
vther  vnconfected  fruittis.  1673  in  Hunter  Biggar  $  Ho. 
Fleming  vi.  (1862)  61  A  quarter  of  pund  of  plomdaimes. 
1692  Scotch  Prestyt.  Eloq.  (1738)  138  Lord,  feed  them 
with  the  Plumdanes  and  Raisins  of  thy  Promises,  a  1780 
SHIRREFS  Poems  (1790)  210  Guid  barley  broth  . .  \Vi'  raisins 
and  plumdamis  mixt.  1828  MOIR  Mansie  Wauch  ii.  25  The 
table  was  covered  with  dishes  full  of  jargonelles  and  pippins, 
..shell-walnuts,  and  ptumdamases. 

Flum-dvrff.  Also  -dough,  [f.  PLUM  sb.  4  + 
DUFF  sby\  Plain  flour  pudding  with  raisins  or 
currants  in  it,  boiled  in  a  cloth  or  bag. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  viii.  18  This  day  was 
Christmas  . .  The  only  change  was  that  we  had  a  'plum 
duff'  for  dinner.  1851  MAVHEW  Lotid.  Labour  I.  197/2  Plum 
dough  is  one  of  the  street-eatables.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas. 
tsl.  (1886)  241  Alive,  and  fit,  and  full  of  good  plum-duff. 

Hence  Plum-dvrffer,  a  seller  of  plum-duff. 

1851  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  1. 198/1, 1  have  ascertained . . 
that  take  the  year  through,  six  ( plum  duffers '  take  is.  a 
day  each. 

Plume  (phZm),  sb.  Also  6  plome.  [a.  OF. 
plume :— L.  pluma  a  small  soft  feather,  down. 

OE.  had  (a  1050  in  Lib.  Scintill.)  plum-fefter,  down,  from 
L.  pluma ;  but  this  has  no  historical  connexion  with  the 
ME.  and  mod.  word.] 

1.  A  feather ;  now  chiefly  poet,  and  rhet. ;  also, 
a  large  or  conspicuous  feather,  such  as  are  used  for 
personal  adornment,  as  a  plume  of  an  ostrich  or 
egret;   in   Ornith.    a  contour-feather,   as   distin- 
guished from  a  plumule. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  49  Thannecometh..Anober 
proud  partriche . .  And  sesith  on  hir  sete,  with  hir  softe  plumes. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jQLneis  XI.  vi.  113  My  feris  lost,  with  plumys 
in  the  ayr  As  thame  best  lykis  ar  fleand  our  alquhair.  155* 
HULOET,  Plume,  pluma,  ct  plumula,  a  very  yonge  fether. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  u.  v.  37  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
Turkey  Cocke  of  him,  how  he  iets  vnder  his  aduanc'd 
plumes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  286  Like  Maia's  son  he 
stood,  And  snook  his  Plumes.  1754  GRAV  Poesy  22  With 
ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing.  1851  Times  3  Sept.  7/2 
The  Trogon  respleiidens  clad  in  golden  iridescent  green, 
with  long  lax  flowing  plumes.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
241  The  dorsal  plumes  of  the  Egrets. 

b.  Jig.  With  various  reference  to  the  feathers  of 
birds  as  used  in  flight,  displayed  in  pride,  raised 
or  ruffled  in  excitement,  or  borrowed  in  pretentious 
display  (as  the  peacock's  plumes  assumed  by  the 
jackdaw  in  the  fable). 

1591  SHAKS.  T.  Hen.  W,  in.  iii.  7  Let  frantike  Talbot 
triumph  for  a  while,  And  like  a  Peacock  sweepe  along  his 
tayle,  Wee'le  pull  his  Plumes,  and  take  away  his  Trayne. 
1606  SirG.  Goosecappe  i.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  22  Farrt. 
above  the  pitch  of  my  low  plumes.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True 
Evang.  T,  i.  4  They  stole  them  out  of  holy  Writ,  and  pride 
themselves  in  the  plumes  of  a  Prophet  indeed.  1641  R. 
CARPENTER  Experience  in.  iv.  20  If  we  but  glaunce  upon 
the  knowledge  of  our  selves,  our  plumes  fall,  and  we  begin 
to  be  humble.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  xxvi. 
(1653)  185  Let  him  that  flatters  himself  to  raise  good  Clover 
upon  barren  heathy  Land . .  pull  down  his  Plumes  after  two 
or  three  years  experience,  unless  he  devise  a  new  way  of 
Husbandry.  1802  Med.  jrnl.  VIII.  268  In  the  process  of 
his  examination,  he  is  stripped  of  his  borrowed  plumes. 
1850  KINGSLEV  Alt.  Locke  xxxii,  My  soul.. in  the  rapid 
plumes  of  song  Clothed  itself  sublime  and  strong. 

2.  Downy  plumage,  down ;  plumage  generally, 
t  Of  a  plume :  cf.  of  a  feather,  FEATHER  sb.  2  c. 

ISS»  HULOET,  Thystle  toppe,  whych  is  lyke  plume, 
pappus.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  280  A  second  commoditie 
that  Geese  yeeld . .  is  their  plume  and  downe.  For  in  some 

£'aces  their  soft  feathers  are  pluckt  twice  a  yeare.  1633 
ATHAM  Falconry  Words  Art  Expl.,  Plume  is  the  general! 
colour  or  mixtures  of  feathers  in  a  Hawke,  which  sheweth 
her  constitution.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  21 
To  interdict  him  with  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Middlesex, 
Bristow,  (all  of  an  inclination,  though  not  all  of  a  plume). 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  186  The  Bird  of  Jove.  .Two  Birds 
of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle 
of  Palms  in.  600  Vaunt  not,  gay  bird  1  thy  gorgeous  plume. 
1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comni.  312  The  lower  barbs  in 
feathers  are  usually  loose,  and  form  the  down,  which  is 
called  the  '  accessory  plume '. 

b.  The  web  or  vane  of  a  quill ;  the  feathering 
of  an  arrow. 
1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  u.  (1810)  150  They  buried  the 
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arrow  to  the  plume  in  the  animal  1883  D.  C.  MURRAY 
Hearts  III.  38  Carroll  held  a  quill  pen  in  his  hand. ..The 
hand  looked  steady,  but  the  quivering  plume  told  how  tense 
the  nerves  were. 

3.  An   ornament,   usually   symbolizing    dignity 
or  rank,  consisting  of  a  large  feather  or  bunch  of 
feathers,  or  a  waving  feather-like  tuft  or  bunch  of 
hair,  etc. ;  esp.  when  attached  to  a  helmet,  hat,  or 
other  head-dress  as  an  aigrette  or  crest,  or  worn  in 
the  hair,  as  the  court  plume  of  ostrich  feathers ; 
also  borne  in  processions  and  used  at  funerals. 

^  Plume  of  feathers :  see  FEATHER  sb.  8  b. 

1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Plomeofoystrydgefethers,  plummart. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron,^  Hen.  IV  12  One  parte  had  their  Plumes 
all  white,  another  had  them  all  redde.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor. 
in.  iii.  126  Your  Enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  Plumes 
Fan  you  into  dispaire.  1^11  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  42  F  i  The 
ordinary  Method  of  making  an  Hero,  is  to  clap  a  huge 
Plume  of  Feathers  upon  his  Head.  1812  BYRON  Werner  v. 
i,  We  will  lay  Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging 
trains.  1832  TENNYSON  Lady  of  Shalott  u.  iv,  A  funeral, 
with  plumes  and  lights  And  music.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil 
u.  Ji,  His  hat  white  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers.  1848 
W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  1. 335  The  grena- 
diers flung  away  their  black  plumes. 

b.  fig,  (Cf.  a  feather  in  one's  cap.) 

1605  CAMDEN.  Ron,  3  It  was  accounted  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  glorious  Plumes  in  the  triumphant  Diademe  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  161  Well  thou 
comst  Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win  From  me  som 
Plume.  1848  DE  OUINCEY  Pope  Wks.  1858  IX.  14  An 
error  in  which  Pope  himself  participated,  that  his  plume  of 
distinction  from  preceding  poets  consisted  in  correctness. 

4.  transf.    Anything   resembling   the   down   of 
feathers  or  a  feather,  in  form  or  in  lightness. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  239  The  plume  or  downe  which 
it  bearethj..  cureth  the  inordinat  flux  of  waterish  humors 
into  the  eies.  1810  SOUTHEY  Kehama  iv.  iv,  The  shadow 
of  the  Cocoa's  lightest  plume  Is  steady  on  the  sand.  1859 
G.  MEREDITH  K.  Feverel  xx.  The  plumes  of  the  woodland 
are  alight.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  fy  Stud.  (1875)  357  A  boy's 
figure. ..  with  a  curling  plume  of  hair.  1878  STEVENSON 
Edinburgh  (1889)  25  The  long  plume  of  smoke  over  the  plain. 
b.  Bot.  (a]  A  plumose  pappus  or  other  ap- 
pendage of  a  seed,  by  which  it  floats  away;  f  (b} 
=  PLUMULE  i  (obs.). 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xxiv.  36  Which  [flowers]  at  length 
do  turne  into  downe,  or  Cotton,  and  the  plume  is  carried 
away  with  the  winde.  1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  §  14 
The  Plume  is  that  Part  which  becomes  the  Trunk  of  the 
Plant.  Ibid.)  These  three  Parts,  sc.  the  Main  Body,  the 
Radicle,  and  the  Plume,  are  concurrent  to  the  making  up 
of  a  Seed.  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil  Trans.  XVII.  947  If 
gleamy  Weather  happen  at  that  time,  it  breeds  a  small 
Flie,  which  consumes  the  Plume  of  the  Plant.  1766  Compl. 
Farmer  s.  v,  Malt^  Malt  which  has  not  had  a  sufficient  time 
to  shoot,  so  that  its  plume,  or  acrospire  as  the  adepts  in 
malting  call  it,  may  have  reached  to  the  inward  skin  of  the 
barley,  remains  charged  with  too  large  a  quantity  of  it's 
unattenuated  oils.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agrtc,  Chan.  iii. 
(1814)  70  In  every  seed  there  is  to  be  distinguished  i.  the 
organ  of  nourishment.  2.  the  nascent  plant  or  the  plume. 

O.  Zool.  A  plumose  or  feather-like  part  or 
formation,  as  a  plumate  hair  of  an  insect,  a  ciliated 
or  branchiate  organ  of  a  crustacean  or  mollusc,  a 
plume-like  tuft  of  zoophytes,  etc. 

1834  MCMURTRIE  Cuvter's  Aniin.  Kingd.  487  There  is  a 
double  range  of  numerous  tentacula  on  the  mouth,  curved 
into  a  half  moon,  forming  a  plume  of  that  figure.  Ibid.t  The 
species  are  very  numerous  in  fresh  water. . .  They  form 
bushesj  arbuscles,  plumes,  &c.  &c.  1846  PATTERSON  Zool. 
19  A  single  plume  of  a  species  found  upon  our  shores  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  500.  1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  ii.  78 
This  stem  [on  the  gills]  divides  into  two  parts,  that  in  front, 
the  plume,  resembling  the  free  end  of  one  of  the  gills.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A  mm.  Life  182  The  stem  of  the 
branchia  bends  at  right  angles  to  this  base  and  divides  into 
an  apical  plume  and  a  lamina.  The  free  extremity  of  the 
plume  is  simple  and  filiform. 

d.  Astron.  A  plume-like  projection  of  the  solar 
corona. 

1887  LOCKYER  Chem.  Sun  441  There  is  an  exquisite  tracery 
curved  in  opposite  directions,  consisting  of  plumes  or 
panaches.  1909  MRS.  W.  MAUNDER  in  Knowledge  Feb.  33 
In  an  eclipse  like  that  of  May  1901  the  polar  regions  are 
left  absolutely  free  [of  synclinal  rays]  except  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  regular  tufts  of  light  which  have  earned  for  them- 
selves the  appropriate  name  of '  plumes  '  or  '  panaches '. 

f  e.  Confectionery.  One  of  the  degrees  in  boil- 
ing sugar;  =  FEATHER  sb.  13.  Obs.  [F.  plume.'] 

1658  SIR  T.  MAYERNE  Arckimag.  Anglo-Gall,  §  156.  107 
Seeth  your  sugar  untill  the  plume  or  skin  appear. 

6.  Short  for  plume-moth  ;  see  6. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  EntomoL  Contpend.  409  Pterophorus 
pentadactylus.  The  large  white  Plume.  1831  J.  RENNIE 
Butterflies  %  Moths  231  The  Six.cleft  Plume  (Alncita 
kexadactyla,  Haworth). 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,^  as  plume-feather,  -maker, 
-trade ;  plume-bearing,  -crowned,  -decked,  -dressed, 
•embroidered,  -fronted,  -soft,  -uplifting,  -waving, 
adjs. ;  plume  alum,  a  pseudo-alum  crystallizing 
in  tufts  of  silky  fibres:  see  ALUM  4;  plume- 
bearer  =  plume-holder ;  plume-bird,  a  bird  with 
conspicuous  plumes,  such  as  are  used  for  ornament ; 
spec,  a  bird  of  paradise  of  the  subfamily  Epima- 
chinsR;  plume -bouquet,  a  loosely  constructed, 
spray-shaped  bouquet;  plume-dark  a.,  dark  with 
the  feathers  of  flying  birds ;  plume-grass,  a  grass 
of  the  genus  Erianthus,  having  a  plume-like  in- 
florescence, a  Woolly  Beard-grass;  plume-holder, 


PLUME. 

that  which  holds  a  plume,  spec,  a  small  tube  at- 
tached to  a  helmet  for  that  purpose ;  plume- 
hunter,  a  man  who  kills  wild  birds  to  supply  the 
plume  trade;  plume -moth,  any  species  of  the 
family  Pterophoridaz  (Alucitidae),  small  moths 
whose  wings  are  divided  into  feathery  lobes ; 
plume-nutmeg:,  a  tree  of  the  N.O.  Atherosper- 
mocete  (see  quots.)  ;  esp.  the  Tasmanian  Sassafras, 
Atherosperma  moschata',  plume-plucked  at, 
stripped  of  plumes,  humbled :  see  3  b ;  plume- 
stick,  a  small  stick  surmounted  by  a  feather,  used 
in  religious  rites  by  certain  American  Indians; 
f  plume-striker  :  see  quot. ;  plume -this  tie,  a 
thistle  having  a  feathery  pappus,  as  Cardutis  lan- 
ceolatus  and  the  genera  Cirsium  and  Cnicus. 

t*ri53°  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  178  He  . .  privily 
spake  To  a  prentice  . .  for  a  halfpenny  worth  of  *alum 
plumb.]  1780  J.  T.  DILLON  Trav.  Spain  (1781)  378  The 
white  stone  called  plume  alum,  or  psendo  asbestus.  1812 
J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  ai  Plume  Alum  is  a 
kind  of  natural  Alum,  composed  of  a  sort  of  threads  or 
fibres,  resembling  feathers,  whence  it  has  its  name.  1730- 
46 THOMSON  Autumn  869  Infinite  wings  !  till  all  the  *plume- 
dark  air  And  rude-resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry.  1857  G. 
THORNBURY  Songs  Cavaliers  fy  Roundheads  300  Two  crones 
.  .Stood  by  a  *plume-decked  bed.  1591  SPENSER^.  Hubbtrd 
210  Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore,  With  a 
*plume  feather  all  to  peeces  tore.  1876  PLANCH£  Cycl. 
Costume  I.  402  * Plume-holder.  1894  Daily  News  i  Jan. 
5/6  The  arniet  having  been  strained  to  close  it  over  a 
plume-holder  above  the  nape  of  the  neck.  1898  Nat. 
Science  June  369  The  most  destructive  agencies  are  sports- 
men, *pfume-hunters,  boys  after  eggs.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE 
Entomol.  Commend.  Index,  *Plume  moth.  1857  HENFREY 
Bott  365  The  nuts  are  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
and  the  persistent  styles  grow  out  into  feathery  awns, 
whence  the  plants  are  called  *  Plume-nut  megs.  1866  Treat. 
Bot.t  Atherospermaccae  (Plume  Nutmegs).  A  small  natural 
order  of  trees  from  Australia  and  Chili,  deriving  their 
English  name  from  their  aromatic  nuts  being  furnished 
with  a  permanent  style,  clothed  with  long  hairs.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  11,  iv.  i.  108,  I  come  to  thee  From  *plume- 
pluclct  Richard,  who  with  willing  Soule  Adopts  thee  Heire. 
i8ia  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  in.  v,  They  turn  their  *plume- 
soft  bosoms  to  the  morn.  i88a  N.  Y.  Tribune  5  Mar.,  The 
prayers  ..  were  addressed  directly  to  the  *  plume -sticks, 
which  were  placed  one  by  one  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the 
feathers  standing  upright.  1658  PHILLIPS,  A  * Pluniestriker, 
a  parasite,  or  flatterer,  so  called  from  pulling  hairs,  or 
feathers  off  from  other  mens  Cloakes.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk. 
farm  III.  942  In  pastures,  the  biennial  spear  "pkime- 
thistle,  Cnicus  lanceolatus,  is  prevalent.  i88a  J.  HARDY  in 
Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  468  The  melancholy 
plume  thistle  (Carduits  heterophyllus}  was  very  prevalent. 
1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  n.  ii.  53  A  *plume-uplifting 
wind.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  99  But  him,  "plume-waving 
Hector  answered  not. 

Flume  (plwm),  v.  Also  4-5  plewme,  5 
plomme.  [a.  QY.phwier  to  pluck  (a  bird)  (i2th 
c.  in  Godef.),  to  pull  out  (hair),  pillage,  f.  plume 
PLUME  sb.  In  branch  II,  f.  PLUME  st>.  or  ad.  L. 
pliimare  to  cover  with  feathers,  embroider,  intr. 
to  become  fledged.] 

I.  f  1.  intr.  In  Falconry :  To  pluck  the  feathers 
of  its  prey,  as  a  hawk  ;  const,  upon,  on.    Obs. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  u.  163  Than  bated  he  bolde- 
Hche,  as  a  bird  wolde,  To  plewme  on  his  pray  J?e  pol  ffro  be 
nekk.  c  1430  Bk.  Hawkyngvn.  Rel.  Ant.  I.  297  While  the 
hawke  plumy th  on  the  pertnch.  1486  Bk,  St.  A  Ibans  C  viij, 
She  plommyth  when  she  pullith  federis  of  ony  fowle  or  of 
any  thyng  and  castys  hem  from  her.  1575  TURBERV.  Fal- 
conrie  125  Lette  hir  grype  and  seaze  the  praye  at  hir 
pleasure,  and  lette  hir  also  plume  thereupon  as  long  as  she 
wilt.  1667  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen  in.  i.  Look,  how  he 
peeps  about,  to  see  if  the  coast  be  clear  ;  like  an  hawk  that 
will  not  plume,  if  she  be  looked  on. 

fig.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  312  One  of 
these  at  the  Sea  in  a  Navie  of  common  vessels,  being  able 
to  make  havocke,  to  plume,  and  to  pray  upon  the  best 
of  them  at  her  owne  pleasure.  1577  FENTON  Gold.  Efist. 
164  Beeing  so  possest  by  straunge  women,  where  they  haue 
no  possibilitie  to  marry  with  you,  they  will  plume  vpon 
you,  till  they  haue  left  you  neyther  fether  nor  flesh. 

2.  trans.  To  pluck,  'case*  (a  bird);  hence,  to 
strip,  bare.  Now  rare. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  SHkwormes  21  No  Caterpillers  ..  To 
rauish  leaues,  or  tender  buddes  to  plume.  i6oa  HEVWOOD 
Woman  killed  iv.  Kindness  Wks.  1874  II.  98  Char.  \to  the 
Falconer}.  Now  she  hath  seis'd  the  Fowle,  and  gins  to 
plume  her,  Rebecke  her  not.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass 
iv.  iv,  Madame,  you  take  your  Hen,  Plume  it,  and  skin  it, 
cleanse  it  o'  the  inwards.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Plume,  to 

r'ck,  or  pluck  the  Feathers  off.    i8a8  SCOTT  F.  M.Perth  xii, 
will  so  pluck  him  as  never  hawk  plumed  a  partridge.   1851 
R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  in  Valley  of  Indus  vi.  67  note,  A 
few  victims. .which  she  is  allowed  to.. tire  and  plume  as 
much  as  she  pleases. 

t  b.  To  pluck  (feathers)  from  a  bird.     Also /ff. 

1514  J.  CLERK  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  it.  I.  309  Ther 

shold  be  fownd  manye  ryght  mean  powars  in  Italy  that 

wold  plume  his  fethers.    1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  *  Achit.  i.  92° 

A  numerous  faction . .  In  Sanhedrins  to  plume  the  regal  rights. 

t  C.  fig.  To  '  pluck ',  despoil,  rob,  plunder.  Obs. 


S'ume  his  Npbilitie  and  People,  to  feather  himselfe '.    1667 
RYDEN  Maiden  Queen  n.  i,  One  whom  instead  of  banishing 
a  day,  You  should  have  plum'd  of  all  his  borrow'd  honours. 
1760  Impostors  Detected  HI.  v,  One  of  the  ladies  who  had 
the  day  before  so  finely  plumed  our  missionaries. 

II.  3.  trans.   To  furnish  or  cover  with  plumes, 
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feathers,  or  plumage ;  to  Hedge,  feather ;  to  adorn 
with  a  plume  or  plumes.     Also^/fo 

1413  JAS.  I  Kingis  O.  xciv,  With  wingis  bright,  all  plumyt, 
..There  sawe  I  sitt  tne  blynde  god  Cupide.  1588  GREENE 
I'amtosto  (1607)  ID  Report  is  plumed  with  times  feathers. 
i6»7  tr.  Bacon's  Life  <fr  Death(\tsi)  loThe  Swan,  .is  a  Bird 
excellently  plumed.  1754  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  «r  Corr. 
(1862)  285  How  many  girls,  that  have  plumed,  and  tilled, 
perhaps  turned  down  their  hats,  for  him.  will  be  disappointed  ! 
1801  SIRUTT  Sports  ff  Past.  ll.  i.  54  It  was  necessary.,  to 
have  seveial  arrows  . . ,  plumed  with  feathers  from  different 
wings,  to  suit  the  diversity  of  the  winds.  1831  TENNYSON 
(Enone  205  My  dark  tall  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy 
ledge  High  over  the  blue  gorge. 
b.  To  set  or  place  as  a  plume,  rare. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  I.,  iv.  989  His  statute  reacht  the  Skie, 
and  on  his  Crest  Sat  honor  Plum'd. 

4.  refi.  a.  Of  a  bird  :  To  dress  its  feathers,  b. 
To  dress  oneself  with  borrowed  plumes.  Chieftyfig. 

1701  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Fintbtis  v.  293  The  Masters 
of  the  Porch  . .  have  plum'd  themselves  from  the  Peripa- 
teticks  and  Academicks,  that  is,  they  have  taken  their  Sense 
of  Things  to  themselves,  and  impos'd  new  Turns  of  their 
own  Devising.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  364  Swans 
.  .being  a  large  Fowl,  must  not  be  kept  in  a  strait  place,. . 
but  in  some  inclosed  Pond  where  they  may  have  room  to 
come  ashore  and  plume  themselves.  1744  PARSONS  MHSCH. 
lar  Motion  i.  12  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII,  Authors,  .who,  by 
pluming  themselves  with  his  Feathers,  had  monopolized 
much.  .Attention.  1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  II.  144  When 
he  has  plumed  himself  in  the  merit  of  them  for  a  while,  I  11 
strip  the  gawdy  daw  of  his  stolen  feathers.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  i.  xi,  Like  a  veritable  cock  of  the  walk  liteially 
pluming  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  possessions. 

o.  fig.  Usually  with  on,  upon  ($for,  •)•  in,  •[  over, 
t  with) :  To  take  credit  to  oneself,  pride  oneself, 
congratulate  oneself,  show  self-satisfaction,  esp. 
regarding  something  trivial,  ridiculous,  or  un- 
worthy, or  to  which  one  has  no  just  claim. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  it.  §  8,  1  have  seen  a 
Grammarian  towr  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in 
Horace,  and  shew  more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one 
Ode,  than  the  Author  in  the  composure  of  the  whole  book. 
1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  388  Admiring  and  pluming  himself  for 
that  glorious  Emendation.  1715  SOUTH  Sertn.  VI.  118 
Pluming  and  praising  himself,  and  telling  fulsome  stories  in 
his  own  commendation.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  58 
Some  gentlemen,  .have  plumed  themselves  upon  introducing 
a  more  frequent  use  of  sea  water.  1760  HOOPER  in  Priv. 
Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  83,  I  am  told  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  plumes  himself  with  hopes  of  great  support.  1775 
S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  cvi.  (1783)  IV.  17, 1  see  nothing 
wherein  to  plume  ouiselves,  as  to  that  prerogative.  1833 

2 EPPERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  265  The  atheist  here  plumes 
imself  on  the  uselessness  of  such  a  God.  1884  J.  PAYN 
Lit.  Recoil.  25  N.  plumed  himself  on  his  judgment  of  sheep. 

•)•  5.  inlr.  =  4  c.   Obs. 

1707  HEARNE  Collect.  30  Aug.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  39  A  certain 
Gent.. plumes  a  little.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  140 
Our  modern  Arians  plum'd  also  upon  the  unnecessary 
Heats  of  two  English  Doctors.  1753  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life 
4-  Corr.  (1861)  III.  221  Mrs.  C.  plumes  extremely  upon  it. 

6.  trans.  To  preen,  trim,  or  dress  (the  feathers  or 
wings) ;  to  prepare  for  flight.  Also  Jig. 

1811  BYRON  Heav.  %  Earth  lii.  222  The  winds,  too,  plume 
their  piercing  wings.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  A'.  Froerel  xii. 
Pluming  a  smile  upon  his  succulent  mouth.  1867  '  OUIDA  ' 
C.  Castlemaine  (1879)  17  Herons  plumed  their  silvery  wings 
by  the  water-side.  1874  MOTLEY  Barncvcld  I.  v.  273  And 
calumny  plumed  her  wings  for  a  fresh  attack.  1878  M.  A. 
BROWN  Nadeschdoi  26  She  sits  there.  .Pluming  daintily  her 
feathers. 

Plume,  obs.  form  of  PLUMB. 

Plumed  (plamd,  poet.  phJ-med),  ///.  a.  [f. 
PLUME  v.  +  -ED!.] 

•f1 1.  Plucked ;  stript  of  plumes  or  feathers.   Obs. 

'573  TWYNE  /Eneid  XI.  (1584)  Rviijb,  The  goarie  blood, 
ana  (ethers  plumed  flit  the  ayer  about.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Govt.  Ettg.  i.  xvi.  (1739)  31  Kings  were  not  then  like  unto 
plumed  Eagles,  exposed  to  the  charity  of  the  Fowls  for 
food.  1730  Hist.  Lilteraria  I.  31  He  opened  a  Sala- 
mander's Mouth,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  bite  a  young 
plumed  Chicken. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  plume  or  plumes ;  feathered. 

IS»«  SKKLTON  Maenyf.  479  Your  Counterfet  Countenaunce 
is  all  of  Nysyte,  A  plummed  partrydge  all  redy  to  flye. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi.  31  Quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest 
in  tway.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle,  etc.  (1871)  132 
When  Dxdalus  his  plumed  bodie  brings  Safe  to  the  shore. 
1805  PRISCILLA  WAKEFIELD  Dom.  Recreat.  vi.  (1806)  89  The 
bell-flower  animal,  or,  as  some  term  it,  the  plumed  polype. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xi,  The  plumed  bonnet  and  the 

?laid  By  these  Hebrideans  worn.      i88»  '  MARK  TWAIN  ' 
nnoc.  at  Home  ii.   Roughing  It,  etc.  272  The  plumed 
hearse, . .  the  flags  drooping  at  hall-mast. 

Plumeless  (pl»-mles),  a.  [f.  PLUME  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Destitute  of  plumes  or  feathers. 

«6o8  SYLVESTER  Du  Barlas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  277  Hence, 
plume-less  wings.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  it.  38  The 
Plumelesse  Pigeon .  .addressed  multitudes  of  supplications  to 
him  that  was  intrusted  as  his  guard.  1804  J.  GRAHAME 
Sabbath,  etc.  (ed.  6)  65  To  her  plumeless  brood  Bears  ofl" 
the  prize.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  x.  314  Her  dragons  .. 
fold  their  plumeless  wings. 

Plumelet  (phJ-mlet).    [f.  PLUME  sb.  +  -LET.] 
tl.  Sot.  =  PLUMULE  i.  Obs. 

1816  KEITH  Phys.  Bot.  II.  17  The  plumelet  was  still  en- 
veloped in  the  seminal  leaves,  laid.  II.  224  But  the  fluid, 
which  has  been  thus  conducted  to  the  radicle,  . .  ascends 
..to  the  plumelet  through  the.. tubes  of  the  alburnum. 

2.  A  minute  plume. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xci,  When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the 
larcn.  1883  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  57  The  plumelets  of  the 
butterfly's  wing. 
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Hence  Plu  meletaffe  (notue-wd.\  small  deli- 
cate plumage. 

1855  BAILEY  Spirit.  Leg.  in  A/ystic,  elc.  97  Bright 
huniming-bird  of  gem-like  plumeletage,  By  western  Indians 
living  sun-beam  named. 

Plu-me-like,  a.  [f.  PLUME  sb.  +  -LIKE.]  Like 
or  resembling  a  plume ;  feathery. 

1847  LONCP.  Ev.  n.  ii.  15  Green  islands  where  plumelike 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests.  1851  WOODWARD 
Molltiscti  i.  62  The  respiratory  organs  consist  of  two  or  four 
plume-like  gills.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowledge  8  June  336/1 
Tufted  flowers  hanging  loose  in  graceful  plume-like  panicles. 

Plu  meopi-oean,  a.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [f. 
L.  plumc-us  feathery  +pice-us  pitchy  +  -AN.]  Com- 
posed of  tar  and  feathers  :  alluding  to  the  practice 
of  tarring  and  feathering  an  obnoxious  person. 

1843  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  Amer.  Debts  n.  Wks.  1859  II.  331/2, 
I  will  appear  on  my  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  Pennsylvania!! 
Senate  in  the  plumeopicean  robe  of  American  controversy. 
1861  Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  573  Those  whom  it  proposed  to  teach 
would  destroy  the  types,  and  invest  the  compositors  with 
the  plumeopicean  robe  of  the  republican  Nemesis. 

Pltuneous(pl«'m»3s),a.  rare.  [(.L.pltii/ie-us 
downy  -t-  -ous :  see  -ECUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  down 
or  fine  feathers  ;  feathery. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou  s  Disp.  401*  The  last  is  often  called 

g'umeous  Alome.      1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.    8   The 
utter-Fly. .Nature  having  imp'd  her  wings  (for  her  better 
flight)  with  those  plumeous  excrescences. 

tPlumer1.  Obs.  rare.  [ME.,  prob.  AF., 
corresp.  to  an  AF.  or  OF.  *plumier,  L.  plumdrius, 
f.  pluma  PLUME.  Cf.  PLUMIEB.]  A  dealer  in 
plumes  or  feathers. 

1281  in  Cal.  Let.  Bk.  A  Land.  (1899)  46  John  de  Cestre- 
hunte  'plumer'.  [Cf.  Ibid.  57  Fethermongere.l 

fPlu-mer2.  Obs.  rare—1.  ?A  bird  having 
plumes  ;  a  fully  fledged  bird. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  603/29  PluHtacius,  a  plumere, 
avis  est. 

llPlTUneria(pl«m!-Tia).  Bot.  AlsoPlumieria. 
[mod.L. ;  named  by  Tournefort,  1700,  after  the 
botanist  C.  Plumier  (Plumerius).]  A  tropical 
genus  of  trees  (N.  O.  Apocynacese),  having  large 
fragrant  salver-shaped  flowers,  white,  yellow,  or 
purplish,  in  terminal  cymes.  There  are  about 
forty  species,  among  them  the  Red  Jasmine  tree. 
Nosegay-tree,  and  Pagoda-tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  The  plumetia  with  a 
rose-coloured  and  very  sweet  flower  [etc.].  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xvi.  (1794)  215  Plumeria  or  Red  Jasmine 
has  two  reflex  follicles,  with  the  seeds  flat,  winged,  and 
imbricate.  1836  MACCILLWRAY  Humboldfs  Trav.  -xiv.  168 
Arborescent  ferns,  more  than  twenty-seven  feet  high,  heli- 
conias,  plumerias,  browneas, . .  palms,  and  other  plants.  i88a 
Garden  9  Sept.  225/1  The  most  beautiful  Plumieria  we 
have  seen. 

Plumery  (pl«-mari).  rare.  [f.  PLUME  st.  + 
-EBY.]  Plumes  collectively,  mass  of  plumes. 

1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  in  Azt.  xxv,  Twice  ten  thousand 
feathered  helms,  and  shields.  Glittering  with  gold  and 
scarlet  plumery.  1810  —  Kehama  x.  xx,  The  bird  of 
gorgeous  plumery.  1810  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.,  Marvel  <$• 
Bp.  Parker  Wks.  1853  II.  112/2  Before  there  strutted  under 
a  triumphal  arch  of  curls,  and  through  a  Via  Sacra  of 
plumery,  Lewis  the  fourteenth. 

Plumery,  obs.  form  of  PLUMBERY. 

Plumet  (pl«-met).  rare.  [a.  F.  plumet  (\  5th  c.) 
a  small  plume :  see  PLUME  sb.  and  -ET.]  A  small 
plume. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  ix.  84  b, 
Certain  common  plumets  of  Eastrige  feathers.  1895  Daily 
News  13  Nov.  5/4  The  newest  thing  took  the  shape  of  the 
plumet  or  feathery  tuft  in  the  k<!pis  of  the  chasseurs-a-pied 
of  the  Empire.  1901  J.  CONRAD  Youth,  etc.  (1903)  192  He 
. .  brushed  the  oil  painting  . .  with  a  plumet  kept  suspended 
from  a  small  brass  hook  by  the  side  of  the  heavy  gold  frame. 

Plumet,  var.  PLUMBET  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  PLUMMET. 

II  Plumetis  (pl«m»U).  [F.  plumetis  (1495  in 
Littre),  f.  plumeti  adj.  (in  Heraldry)  sprinkled 
with  spots  like  bunches  of  feathers.]  Tambour- 
work. 

1850  Harper's  Mag.  I  720  The  lower  part  of  the  body., 
is  round  and  stiffened,  from  which  descends  a  chatelaine, 
formed  by  a  wreath  of  plumetis.  1904  Daily  Chron. 
3  May  8/i  The  new  Plumetis  batistes,  in  which  floral 
designs  in  variegated  tones  are  worked  upon  white,  cream 
or  burl  ground. 

Plu-micome.  Zool.  [mod.  f.  L.  pluma  feather 
+  coma  the  hair  of  the  head.]  In  sponges,  Lenden- 
feld's  name  for  a  hexaster,  the  rays  of  which  ter- 
minate in  a  number  of  plumose  branches.  Hence 
Plumi'cornous  a.,  having  the  character  of  a 

plumicome. 

1886  VON  LENDENFELD  in  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  562  Plumi- 
comt.  Rays  terminated  with  a  number  of  plumose  branches. 

Flu'micorn.  Ornith.  [f.  L.  pluma  PLUME, 
feather  -t-  cornu  horn.]  One  of  the  pair  of  horn- 
like or  ear-like  feathers  on  the  head  of  several 
species  of  owl,  often  called  horns  or  ears. 

1884  COUES  Key  N.  A  mer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  503  Bubo. .  .(Generic 
characters].  .Plumicorns  highly  developed. 

Plumier  (phi-miai).  rare.  [f.  PLUME:  cf.  F. 
plumier  feather-dealer,  and  PLUMEB  1.]  A  featherer 
of  arrows. 

1887  E.  GILLIAT  Forest  Outlaws  295  The  booths  of  the 
vintners,  the  fietchers,  the  plumiers,  and  wymplers. 


PLUMMET. 

Plu:mifica'tion.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
type  *plumificare,  i.pluma  PLUME  :  see  -FICATION.] 
The  action  of  feathering  or  fact  of  being  feathered. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  VI.  75  If  Leigh  Hunt  had  ever  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  been  tarred  and  feathered,  he  would 
have  written  a  bonnet  on  his  plumiticalion.  1834  MUDIE 
Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  313  The  relation  between  the  economy 
of  nest  and  the  progress  of  plumification. 

Pluniiforni  (pl/rmif^im),  a.  Zoot.  [f.  L.fliinta 
PLUME  +  -FORM.]  Feather-shaped. 

1834  MCMURTRIE    Cuvier's   Anim.    Kingd.   347    Their 
branchia:,  composed  of  plumiform  lobes,  are  situated  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  back.    i8$a  DANA  Crust,  L  227  A  dense 
villous  coat,  the  hairs  of  which  are  plumiform. 

Hence  Plu  mlformly  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a 
feather. 

1798  MITCHELL  tr.  Karsten's  Min.  Leskean  Museum  329 
Plumifoimly  streaked  Native  Bismuth. 

t  Plumifcvrmar,  a.  Anat.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg. 
f.  as  prec.]  Feather-shaped ;  penniform,  pennate. 

1718  I.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Pnilos.  (1730)  I.  x.  |  17 
These  Muscles  are  called  plumiformar.  because  the  move, 
able  Tendon  has  inserted  into  it.  on  both  Sides,  a  great 
Number  of  carnous  Fibres,  all  which,  like  the  single  Feathers 
of  a  Quill,  run  parallel  to  each  other. 

Plumigerous  (plumi-dgeras),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
plumiger  leather- bearing  (f. pluma  PLUME  +gtr/re 
to  bear)  +  -ous.]  Plume-bearing ;  relating  to  the 
wearing  of  plumes. 

1656 T&\jo\]HtGlossogr.,Plutnigcrous, that beareth  feathers. 
17*1  in  BAILEY.  1827  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  475  Military 
colleges,  with  thirty-four  professors,  educating  seventeen 
ensigns  per  annum, . .  with  every  species  of  nonsense,  athletic, 
sartorial,  and  plumigerous. 

tPlu-minary.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  PLUME  : 
cf.  med.L.  plumindrc  (Du  Cange  from  Modena 
Chron.  1329)  a  pillow  stuffed  with  feathers.]  ?  A 
worker  or  dealer  in  feathers. 

a  1631  DONNE  Paradoxes,  etc.  (1652)  59  Embroiderers, 
Painters  and  such  Artificers  of  curious  Vanities,  which  the 
vulgar  call  Pluminaries. 

Plu  miness.  rare.  [f.  PLUMY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Plumy  or  feathery  quality  or  condition. 

1801  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  410  Even  the  Scotch  firs 
luxuriate  into  beauty  and  pluminess. 

Pluming,  v bl.  sb.  [f.  PLUME  v.  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PLUME,  in  various  senses. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  I.  (1879)  71  Againste  whiche 
date  she  made  greate  preparation,  for  the  plumyng  of  her 
self  in  gorgious  arraie.  1633  LATHAM  Falconry  Explan. 
Words,  flamming,  is  when  a  Hawk  ceasetb  [=  seizeth]  a 
fowle,  and  pulleth  the  feathers  from  the  body.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  ti  fast.  n.  i.  54  The  feathers  . .  he  thought  were 
preferable  to  any  others  for  the  pluming  of  an  arrow. 

Flu  nliped,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  plumipis,  -pedem 
feather-footed,  f.  pluma  PLUME  +  pis,  fed-  foot.] 
Having  plumed  or  winged  feet. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Plumipede,  having  feathered  feet. 
a  1890  R.  F.  BURTON  tr.  Catullus,  Carminalv.  35  Not  if  with 
Pegascan  wing  I  sped,  Or  Ladas  I  or  Perseus  plumiped. 

Plumist  (pl«-mist).  rare.  [f.  PLUME  si.  + 
-IST.]  A  maker  of  plumes,  a  feather-dresser. 

iSia  MOORE  Anacreontic  to  Plumassier  2  Fine  and 
feathery  artisan,  Best  of  Plumists  (if  you  can  With  your  art 
so  far  presume)  Make  for  me  a  Prince's  Plume.  Hid.  24 
Bravo,  Plumist !— now  what  bird  Shall  we  find  for  Plume 
the  third? 

Plumket :  see  PLUNKET. 

Plumless  (plo-mles),  a.    Without  plums. 

1835  eraser's  Mag.  XI.  618  Here  we  have  the  plumless 

plumpudding. 

Pluminer,  obs.  form  of  PLUMBER. 

Plummer- block  (pl»'mw,blpk).  Meek.  Also 
9  plomer-,  plumber-.  [Second  element  BLOCK 
sb.  6 ;  first  uncertain.  No  evidence  of  any  con- 
nexion with  PLUMBEB.fi.  ?From  a  personal  sur- 
name.] A  metal  box  or  case  for  supporting  a 
revolving  shaft  or  journal,  having  a  movable  cover 
secured  by  bolts,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  bearings 
being  tightened  when  required ;  •»  pillow-block 
(PILLOW  sb.  6). 

1814  R.  BUCHANAN  Ess.  Miltwort  (1823)  547  Hence  the 
term  pillow  block,  and  sometimes,  corruptly,  Plumber 
Block.  In  Manchester  they  are  called  Pedestals.  i8»J 
I.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  373  This  trough  is  firmly 
fixed  by  means  of  a  plumber  block  . .  which  has  the  top 
coupling  screwed  down  fast,  and  the  trough  is  supported  at 
the  other  end  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  pin,  which  works  in 
a  hole  in  the  cap.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng. 
91  The  plomer  blocks  are  sockets,  in  which  all  the  shafts  or 
axes,  used  in  the  engine,  revolve.  187$  J.  W.  BENSON  Time 
*  Time-Tellers  (1902)  126  By  means  of  a  contrivance, 
known  to  engineers  as  plumber  blocks,  any  part  of  I 


the  gigantic  wheel  at  tne  exnioiuon  »t  *MM»J>  x.\w*  ..  — 
axle  of  the  wheel  was  hoisted  to  its  position  on  the  plum- 
mer  blocks  on  top  of  the  towers. 

Plummet  (plo-met),  sb.  Forms :  4-7  plomet, 
t,  plomm-,  plombette,  5-6  plom-,  plummette, 
Sc.  plumat,  5-7  plumet,  6  plom-,  plumbete, 
plomm-,  plumet)e,  St.  plumbat,  Vta""** 
6-8  plumbet,  6-  plummet.  [ME-  a-  OF'/£ 
met  plombet,  plummet  ball  of  lead,  plummet,  dim. 
oiplcmb  lead :  see  PLUMB  sb.  and  -ET.] 

if  A  ball  or  piece  of  lead,  or  other  weight,  at 


PLUMMET. 

tached  to  a  line,  and  used  for  determining  the 
vertical ;  a  plumb-bob. 

a.  The  bob  of  a  plumb-line  used  by  masons, 
builders,  carpenters,  etc. ;  also,  the  whole  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  bob,  line,  and  board. 

1788  WYCLIF  Zech.  i.  16  Myn  hous  schal  be  bildid  in  it,.. 
and  a  plomet  [1382  an  hangynge  lyne]  schal  be  street  out 
on  Jerusalem  [Vulg.  et  pcrpciidiculum  cxtendctur  super 
Jerusalem],  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  23  A  plomet 
hanging  on  a  lyne  heyer  than  thin  heued  on  a  perche.  1398 
TRESv,sl  Earth.  De  P.  A  .L  iv.  (MM)  bmf,  Hangynge 


'le  seeke 
YOUNG  Last 
•aws  his 


•rus.   (1732)  .. 

Levels  and  Plummets  could  build  a  Room  more  regular. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystom  L.  §97  As  we  were.. exposed  to 
fresh  gales  of  wind . .  there  was  no  trusting  to  the  perpendi- 
cularity of  Threads  and  Plumbets.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  ii. 
I.  7  The  plummet  showed  Their  height  the  same. 

b.  A  similar  appliance  attached  to  a  scientific 
instrument,  as  a  quadrant. 

1371  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  viii.  Dj,  Conuey  the  left  side  of 
your  quadrant  Geometricall  towarde  the  Sunne,  the  threade 
and  Plummet  hauing  their  free  course.  1623  N.  CARPENTER 
Geog.  Del.  I.  vi.  (1635)  157  The  line  and  plummet  falling  on 
the  Basis  shall  make  right  Angles  with  IL  1707  MORTIMER 
Husb.  (1721)  II.  99  Hold  your  Quadrant  so  as  that  your 
Plummet  may  fall  on  45  Degrees.  1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON 
Electr.  (1870)  22  A  small  plummet  hangs  down  from  the 
object-glass  of  the  theodolite. 

c.  Jig.  A  criterion  of  rectitude  or  troth. 

1333  BALE  Gardiner's  De  vera  Obed.  5  By  the  perfect 
line  and  plummet  of  Gods  word.  1387  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
xviii.  (1592)  293  That  he  may  holde  the  Plommet  of  his 
minde  steddy  without  shaking  or  stirring.  1677  GILPIN 
Demonol.  in.  xvii.  140  Lay  all  to  the  Line  and  Plummet  of 
the  written  Word. 

d.  A  suspended  weight  used  as  a  metronome. 
1844  Regul.  ft  Ord.  A  rmy  140  The  Music  for  Slow  and 

Quick  Time  is  to  be  practised . .  with  the  plummet,  until  the 
prescribed  cadence  has  been  acquired. 

2.  A  piece  of  lead  or  other  metal  attached  to 
a  line,  and  used  for  sounding  or  measuring  the 
depth  of  water ;  a  sounding-lead. 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xxvii.  28  The  whiche  seudinge  doun  a 
plomet,  founden  twenty  pasis  of  depnesse.  1553  EDEN 
Decades  121  He  coulde  at  no  tyme  louche  the  grounde 
with  his  soundynge  plummet.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  HI.  iii. 
101  Therefore  my  Sonne  i'th  Ooze  is  bedded  i  and  I'l 
him  deeper  then  ere  plummet  sounded.  1713  You! 
Day  \.  300  Where  plummet  never  reach'd,  he  dr; 
breath.  iSfio  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea.  (Low)  xiii.  §  574  The 
greatest  depths  at  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been 
reached  with  the  plummet  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
fig.  1632  MARMION  Holland's  Leaguer  \\.  ii,  Your  politicians 
with  their,  .plummets  of  wit,  sound  the  depth  of  me.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  IX.  1860  Man's  science  is  the  culture  of  his 
heart  i  And  not  to  lose  his  plumbet  in  the  depths  Of  nature, 
or  the  more  profound  of  God.  1849  LYTTON  Caxtons  I.  iii, 
Certainly  there  were  deeps  in  his  nature  which  the  plummet 
of  her  tender  woman's  wit  had  never  sounded. 

1 3.  The  pommel  or  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
(sometimes  weighted  with  lead).  St.  Obs. 

c  1423  WYNTOUN  Chron.  in.  i.  46  His  suerd  at  he  baire 
prevely  [He]  put  it  in  his  wambe  sa  fast  Till  it  in  to  be 
plomat  past.  1313  DOUGLAS  AZneti  xii.  xii.  97  Quhen  that 
he  saw  hys  rycht  hand  wapynles,  And  persauyt  the  plummet 
was  onknaw.  1387  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scat.  IV.  205  The 
plumbattis  or gairdis  of  ane  of  thairswerdis.  'la  1600  Dicko' 
the  Cow  xl.  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scott.  Bord.  (1869)  124  Dickie 
could  na  win  at  him  wi'  the  blade  o'  the  sword,  But  fell'd  him 
wi'  the  plummet  under  the  e'e. 

t  4.  A  ball  or  lump  of  lead  used  for  various 
purposes ;  e.  g.  as  a  missile,  fastened  to  a  line,  as 
a  weapon  or  instrument  of  scourging,  etc.  Olis. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  I.  xvii.  53  Yf  one  threwe  a  stone  or  an 
heuy  plomette  of  leed  that  wel  weyed.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg. 
171/1  Thenne  dyd  he  doo  bete  Saynt  Urbane  wyth  plom- 
mettys.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  596  They  toke  stonys  & 
plummettes  of  lede,  &  trussyd  them  secretely  in  theyr  sleuys 
&  bosomys.  1379-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  769  They 
themselves  were  also  hurt  by  them  with  their  Darts  and 
Plummets  of  Lead.  1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good,  etc. 
Wks.  1873  III.  269  Wey  down  his  loftiest  boughes  With 
leaden  plomets. 

b.  fig.  That  which  presses  or  weighs  down,  like 
a  dead  weight. 

a  1623  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Laws  Candy  iv.  i,  When  sad 
thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of  man,  There  is  a  plummet  in 
the  heart  that  weighs,  And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  dust  we 
came  from.  1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend^  §  45  Hang 
early  Plummets  upon  the  Heels  of  Pride.  1874  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  25  Earthly  cares  and  sins  have., 
attached  a  leaden  plummet  to  the  wings  of  a  soul  which  . . 
would  fain  soar  upwards. 

5.  spec,  t  a-  A  leaden  weight  used  in  gymnastic 
exercises  ;  a  weight  enclosed  in  a  cestus.  Obs. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  49  b,  The  plummettes,  callid 
of  "Galen  Alteres,  being  of  equall  weight  and  accordyng  to 
the  strength  of  him  that  exerciseth, . .  holdynge  in  euery 
hande  one  plummet,  and  lyftyng  them  on  high,  and  bringing 
them  downe  with  moche  vyolence.  1338  ELYOT,  Cxstus, 
a  weapon  hauyng  great  plummates  hangyng  at  the  ende 
of  a  clubbe.  1372  J.  TONES  Bathes  Buckstone  12  b,  Plumbetes 
. .  one  borne  in  eche  hand  vp  and  downe  the  stayers  . . 
may  bee  a  good  and  profitable  exercise.  i6ifr-6i  HOLYDAY 
Persius  322  The  cajstus  . .  some  describe  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  club,  having  plummets  of  lead  fastned  to  it,  which 
some  call  a  whorle-bat. 

fb.  A  weight  of  a  clock;  alsoyf^.  a  motive 
force,  spring  of  action.  Obs. 

1394  NASHE  Terrors  A7.Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  233  Such  is 
our  braine  oppressed  with  Melanoholly,  as  is  a  clocke  tyed 
downe  with  two  heauie  weights  or  plummets.  1628  WITHER 
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Brit.  Rememb.  vm.  2561  The  Clock,  whose  plummets  are 
not  weight,  Strikes  sometimes  one  for  three,  and  sixe  lor 
eight.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Peuit.  Pard.  n.  iL  (1713)  185  Let 
us  now  see  what  are  the  springs  or  plummets  that  set  this 

treat  engine  on  work.     1697  Davies1  Immort.  Soul  Pref. 
j  b,  Remarking  how  one  part  moves  another,  . .  from  the 
first  Springs  and  Plummets,  to  the  very  Hand  that  points 
out  the  visible  and  last  Effects. 

C.  In  angling,  a  small  piece  of  lead  attached  to 
a  fishing  line,  as  a  weight  to  keep  the  float  in  an 
upright  position,  as  an  anchor  in  ledger  fishing, 
or  as  a  sounding  lead  to  measure  the  depth. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  512  You  shall 
vnderstand,  that  your  first  plummet  would  be  a  foot  from 
the  hooke,  the  rest  not  aboue  an  ynch  one  distant  from 
another,  &  not  being  aboue  fiue  or  seuen  at  the  most. 
1631  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1653)  3. Feeling  the 
Plummet  running  on  the  ground  . .  plumming  my  line 
according  to  the  swiftnesse  of  the  stream.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  Vli.  155  If  you  would  have  this  ledger  bait  to  keep 
at  a  fixt  place.,  then  hang  a  small  Plummet  of  lead,  a  stone, 
or  piece  of  tyle.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  II.  ii.  332  A  Piece 
of  ihin  Sheet-lead  rolled  up,  of  about  an  Ounce  or  better, 
makes  the  best  Plummet. 

f6.  A  pencil  of  lead,  formerly  used  to  rule  lines; 
a  lead-pen.  06s. 

1634  J.  B[ATE]  Afyst.  Nat.  104  Then  with  your  blacke 
chaike  or  blacke  lead  plummets,  draw  it  as  perfectly. .as 
you  can.  16*9  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  iv.  16  You  must 
rule  your  Paper  or  Parchment  with  an  obscure  plummet. 
1811  Self  Instructor  26  A  leaden  plummet  or  pencil  to  rule 
lines.  1828  WEBSTER,  Plummet  ..a  piece  of  lead  used  by 
schoolboys  to  rule  their  paper  for  writing. 

7.  Comb.,as, plummet-line;  plummet-like, -shaped 
adjs. ;  plummet-wise  adv. ;  plummet-level :  see 
quot.  1875. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  iv.  Calaimus  747  Pale 
Phlegm,  moist  Autumn,  Water  moistly-cold,  The  Plummet- 
like-smooth-sliding  Tenor  hold.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our 
Old  Home  (1879)  122  Shakespeare  has  surface  beneath  sur. 
face ..  adapted  to  the  plummet-line  of  every  reader.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet  Mcch.,  Plummet-level,  that  form  of  a  level 
having  a  suspended  plummet  in  a  standard  at  right  angles 
to  the  base-piece.  A  mason's  level  1895  K.  GRAHAME 
Golden  Age  (1904)  18  On  the  blue  ocean  of  air,  a  hawk  hung 
ominous;  then,  plummet-wise,  dropped  to  the  hedgerow. 
1899  Daily  Newt  20  June  5/5  A  piece  of  turned  steel.,  with 
a  plummet-shaped  head  sharply  pointed. 

Hence  Plu'mmetless  a.,  unfathomable. 

1893  Nat.  Observ.  u  Mar.  413/2  There  is  no  deep  so 
plummetless. 

Fltrmmet,  v.  rare.    [f.  PLUMMET  **.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  fathom,  sound.   Ola. 

1626  T.  H[AWKINS]  Caussia's  Holy  Crt.  221  Depths  are 
plummeted. 

t  2.  To  let  fall  or  draw  (a  vertical  line)  by  means 
of  a  plummet.  Obs. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  67  Strike  the 
streight  Line  4.  3.  i.  5.  and  plummet  that  Line  down  at  the 
Ends  of  your  Piece. 

3.  intr.  To  fish  with  a  line  weighted  with  a 
plummet :  cf.  PLUMMET  sb.  5  c,  DBAIL  sb.  i. 

1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  180  It  is  not  known  when  the 
custom  of  drailing  for  mackerel  was  first  introduced, . .  it  is 
[the  common  method]  in  the  present  day  in  England,  under 
such  names  as  '  whiffing  ',  '  railing ',  '  drailing  '  or  '  plum- 
meting '. 

t  Plu'inmy,  a-1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  stem  of  PLUM  v. 
+  -Y.]  Loose  in  texture,  spongy,  porous. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xvn.  Ixiii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
The  tre  [beech]  is  not  ful  sad  and  faste  in  substaunce,  but 
plummy  \ed.  1535  pory]  and  ful  of  holes  [orig.  Non  est  autem 
[fagus]  in  substantia  arbor  multum  solida  sed  rara  potius  et 
porosa]. 

Hence  f  Pluinminess,  sponginess,  porousness. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  XVIL  ii.  (Bodl.  MS.  If. 
189  b/2),  Aristotel  seib  bouse  somme  treene  haue  prikkes,  bat 
comeb  nou^t  of  be  entente  of  kinde  bat  gendreb  )>e  tree,  but 
happeb  of  plumines  [MSS.  anded.  1405  plummes]  of  be  tree, 
bat  draweb  colde  humoure  bat  U  litel  digeste,  and  passeb  out 
atte  plumines  [MSS.  and  ed.  plummes]  of  the  tree,  and  is 
iharded  into  a  prik  ober  a  borne  bi  heete  of  be  sonne.  lOrig. 
Sed  accidit  ex  raritate  arboris  siue  plante  per  quam  attra- 
hitur  humor  frigidus  parum  coctus  &  exiens  per  illam 
arboris  raritatem  a  calore  solis  in  spinam  coagulatur.] 

Plummy  (plo'mi),  a.2    [f.  PLUM  sl>.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  abounding  in,  or  like  plums. 

'759  Miss  TALBOT  in  Eliz.  Carter's  Lett.  (1808)  I.  448 
You  have  been  all  your  life  in  a  great  error  in  eating 
that  strange  jumble  of  substantives,  plimtb^ake,  when  the 
adverb  pluniby  is  plainly  the  right  thing.  1861  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  clvii.  164  They  do  not  want  the 
cake  to  be  shorn  of  its  plums.  It  would  not  dp,  to  have  the 
'plummy  stuff'  taken  out.  1885  L.  F.  DAY  in  Art  Jrnl. 
213/1  The  ground  of  a  plummy  brown. 

2-  Jig-  Of  the  nature  of  a  'plum';  rich,  good, 
desirable,  slang  or  colloq. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Plummy,  right ;  very  good ; 
as  it  should  be :  expressing  your  approbation  of  any  act,  or 
event.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  ii.  xvi,  Signing  one's 
self  over  to  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  getting  something 
plummy.  1890  Tablet  10  May  729  So  far  from  getting 
anything  plummy  by  becoming  Catholics,  Anglican  clergy- 
men have  often  to  make  great  sacrifices. 

Plumose  (pl«m0n's),  a.  [ad.  L.  plumosus 
covered  with  down  (f.  pliima  PLUME)  :  see  -OSE.] 
Furnished  with  feathers  or  plumes,  feathered ; 
feathery ;  resembling  a  feather  or  plume  in  having 
two  series  of  fine  filaments  on  opposite  sides  :  esp. 
in  Zool.,  Bot.,  and  Min. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Plumose,  full  of  feathers. 
a.  in  Zoology. 


PLUMP. 

Plumose  anemone,  a  sea  anemone,  Actinoloba  dianthus. 

1732  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  361  The  cuneiform-tailed 
Psmacus,  with  naked  temples,  and  plumose  lines.  1826 
KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  324  Plumose. ..  Antennae 
feathered  on  all  sides  with  fine  long  hair.  1852  DANA 
Crust,  i.  227  One  of  the  plumose  hairs  of  the  villous  coat. 
1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man.  xiii.  (1883)  385  The  barbs  of  the 
feathers. .are  filamentous  or  plumose. 
b.  in  Botany. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  I.  xiv.  (1765)  37  Plumose,  feathery. 
1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Mea.  271  Fruits  elongate, 
surmounted  by  a  plumose  pappus.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot. 
App.  310  Stigmas  plumose. 

o.  in  Mineralogy,  etc.  Plumose  alum,  feather 
or  plume  alum  :  see  ALUM  4. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  34  Sal  Ammoniac... 
Its  Crystals  are  plumose.  i8oa  Edin.  Rev.  I.  58  Crystals 
of  gypsum  and  plumose  alum.  1826  HENRY  Elem,  Chem. 
I.  467  Plumose  branches  of  ice  dart  from  the  sulphurct  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  whole  water  is  suddenly 
frozen.  1834  BAIRD  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  2.  49 
Mixed  with  the  'coinoid  '  variety  of 'cirrus',,  .accompanied 
with  some  specimens  of  the  '  plumose  '  variety. 

Hence  Plumo  seness. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

Plumosite  (phrm&sit).  Min.  [ad.  Ger. 
plumosit,  named  by  Haidinger  1845,  f.  L.  plumosus 
downy  +  -it,  -ITE1,  after  the  older  Ger.  name/tdertn 
'  feather-ore '.]  -  JAMESONITE. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1881  Academy  7  May  341  The  recent 
discovery  of  plumosite  which  is  a  double  sulphide  of  lead 
and  antimony. 

Plumosity  (pl«m(7'siti).  rare.  [f.  as  PLUMOSE 
+  -ITY.]  Feathery  or  feathered  condition. 


15  Before  the  birds  are  ripe  in  plumosity. 

Flumous  (pla'mas),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  f/iimosus, 
F.  plumeux :  see  PLUMOSE  and  -ous.]  Feathery, 
downy. 

1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  x.  254  What  was  intended  also 
to  be  our  genial  bed,.. was  tumid  with  a  plumous  heap,  and 
florid  with  a  silken  coverlet.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Plumosus..,  plumous. 

Plump  (pltfmp),^1  Nowanr^.andA'a/.  Forms: 
5  plomp,  plowmpe,  5-6  plompe ;  5-7  plumpe, 
6-  plump  (6-7  ?plumb(e).  [Of  uncertain  origin. 

There  appears  to  be  no  corresponding  or  related  sb.  in  the 
other  langs.  In  English,  the  only  apparently  earlier  word 
of  iheplump  group  is  PLUMPS'.',  with  which  this  can  hardly 
be  directly  connected.  If  the  original  notion  were  that  of 
an  unshaped  or  irregular  assemblage  or  cluster,  it  might 
conceivably  be  connected  with  the  MLG.  and  MDu. plump 
adj.  in  the  sense  '  massive,  unshapen ',  whence  the  later 
Eng.  PLUMP  a.1  But  cf.  also  the  words  lump  and  clump 
in  allied  senses  j  sense  c  below  is  exactly  =  CLUMP  sb.  a.] 

A  compact  body  of  persons,  animals,  or  things ; 
a  band,  troop,  company ;  a  flock ;  a  cluster,  bunch, 
clump. 

a.  Of  persons.  Obs.  exc.  in  archaic  phrase  a  plump 
of  spears,  a  band  of  spearmen  (revived  by  Scott). 

? 01400  MorleArth.  2199 Thane.. be riche  kynge . . Presede 
in-to  pe  plumpe,  and_  with  a  prynce  metes,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  252  Whan  thei  will  fighte,  thei  wille  schokken  hem  to 

?'dre  in  a  plomp.  1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A.  i.  xxv.  So 
ake  hede  that  thyn  enemyes  make  not  a  plowmpe  of 
theyre  folke  to  entre  and  breke  thy  bataylle.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  32  b,  The  kynges  speres  passed  and 
skyrmyshed  wyth  the  plumpe  of  speres  that  Sir  Jhon  spake 
of.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  46  So  vpon  a  plumbe  going 
.together  as  neere  as  they  might,  escaped,  a  1600  Flodaen 
F.  i.  (1664)  9  A  Knight  of  the  North  Country,  Which  leads 
a  lusty  plumpe  of  Spears.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  36 
Comming  in  an  huge  plumpe  from  the  utmost  coasts  of  the 
earth.  Ibid.  171  1  liey  [Cimbrians]  came  rolling  down  upon 
Italy  in  plumbs.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i.  iii,  And  soon  appears 
O'er  Horncliff-hill,  a  plump  of  spears.  1826  HOR.  SMITH 
Tor  Hill  (1838)  I.  42  We  are  too  old  skirmishers  to  be 
frightened  by  a  few  plumps  of  spears. 

b.  Of  animals  that  go  in  flocks. 

1591  G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Comtmu.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  ii  The 
manner  of  the  seals  is.. to  gather  all  close  together  in  a 
throng  or  plumpe.  1697  DRYDEN  /Exeid  xii.  374  A  plump 
of  Fowl  he  spies,  that  swim  the  Lakes.  1834  H.  MILLE 
Scenes  *  Leg.  xvii.  (1857)  250  They  saw  a  plump  of  whale 


w  a  plui 
he  plun 


u»m.«       —*  .. v ,  -       j -    ^       whales 

blowing'  and*  tumb'ling!"' /&.  251  The  plump  had  gone 
high  up  the  frith.  1834  THOREAU  Walden,  Spring  (1863) 
334  A  '  plump  '  of  ducks  rose  at  the  same  time. 

C.   Of  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants :   =  CLUMP  sb.  2. 

1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xvi.  60  [The  knights]  tooke 
newe  sperys  and  sette  them  on  theire  thyes  and  stode  stille 
as  hit  had  ben  a  plompe  of  wood.    1373  TURBERV.  rexfrie 
73  They  go  to  the  plumpes  and  tufts  of  coleworts  or  of  has|U 
nuts  or  grene  corne.     1613  G.  SANDYS  Trao.  203  We  lai 
vs  downe  in  the  bottome  vnder  a  plump  of  trees,     i 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  24  In  Hedge-rows  and  Plumps 
they  will  thrive  very  well.      1868  LOWELL  Invitation  x, 
Plumps  of  orchard-trees  arow.      1903  Eng.  Dial.  Viet. 
(Aberdeen  to  Lincolnsh.). 

d.  Of  other  things,  material  and  ideal. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  70  b,  Many  conjectures  and  great 
presumptions  . .  heapyng  them  al  into  one  plumpe  whic 
before  were  sparplcd  abrode.  1568  T.  HOWELL  Newe 
Sonets  (1879)  157  O  plumpe  of  paines,  O  endles  *<*§£ 
man  infortunate.  1624  BACON  Cornid.  War  •w.  Spain  Wks. 
1879  I.  542/2  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  good 
confederates  the  United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump  to- 


23  Dec.  135/1  The  little  plump  of  yachts  cast  anchor. 

t  Plump,     sb*      Obs.        Also     6      plompe, 
(plummpe),  6-7  plumpe.     [A  collateral  form  of 
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PUMP  sb.t  found  also  in  LG.  plumpe  and  vb. 
plumpen  to  pump.  Perh.  due  to  association  with 
PLUMP  vl  and  its  cognates,  from  the  plumping  or 
plunging  action  of  the  piston.]  An  obsolete  by- 
form  of  PUMP.  Also  in  Comb. 

a  1490  lioroNER  /fin,  (Nasmith  1778)  a68  Unius  plump- 
maker  villae  Brisiolliae.  1505-6  Oriel  Coll.  Treas.  Ace.  509 
Item,  primo  die  Mail  pro  reparacione  ly  plumpe  xijd.  c  1515 
Cockc  Lorcll's  B.  12  Some  the  anker  layde,  some  at  the 
plompe  a  say  11  swepe.  1517  I  atton  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som. 
Rec.  Soc.)  136  Payd  ..  for  drawyng  up  y»  plummpe  to  ye 
welle,  j'l.  1551  RECOKDE  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  112  Manye 
drawe  water  at  a  plompe,  that  knowe  not  the  cause,  why 
the  water  dothe  ascend.  1663  WoooCV/x  o/O.*/ord(Q.H..§.) 
I.  477  Opposite  to  the  two  fact  [=  faced]  plumpe. 

Flump  (plomp),  sb.'t  Also  5  plumbe,  9  plorap. 
[f.  PLUMP  ^.1] 

1.  An  act  of  plumping  (see  PLUMP  z*.1  i);  the 
fall  of  a  solid  body  into  water,  mud,  etc.,  with  little 
or  no  splash ;  an  act  of  dropping  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
an  abrupt  plunge  or  heavy  fall,  familiar. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  18  Kepe  hym  euer  [under]  Jw 
rod.  .So  bat  se  may  susteyne  hys  lepys  &  plumbes  [cf.  1496 
in  PLUNGE  so,  3],  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
ii.  161  With  a  plumpe  he  fercelie  fallis  in  al  kynde  of  mis- 
cheife.  1694  R.  OVERTON  Defiance  of  Act  Pardon  7  A 
mighty  stone  fell  . .  and  gave  a  mighty  plump.  1760  C. 
JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  III.  295  The  waggon  came  into 
a  deep  hole,  with  such  a  plump.  1884  G.  M.  BARKER 
Tea  Planter's  Life  in  Assam  vih.  208,  I  heard . .  a  '  plomp  * 
as  he  made  a  hole  in  the  water.  1896  J.  LUMSDEN  Poems 
169,  I  will  lichten  an'  brichten  As  weel  as  plumps  in  Tyne. 

t  2.  A  firm  blow,   slang.   Obs. 

1763  C.JOHNSTON  Reverie  I.  135  Challenging  him  to  fight, 
and  before  he  can  be  on  his  guard,  hitting  him  a  plump  in 
the  bread-basket,  that  shall  make  him  throw  up  his  accounts. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.  v.,  I'll  give  you  a  plump  in  the 
bread-basket.. I'll  give  you  a  blow  in  the  stomach. 

3.  A  sudden  heavy  fall  of  rain.     Chiefly  Sc. 

iSza  GALT  Steam-boat  xi.  261  The  thunder  plump  that 
drookit  me  to  the  skin.  1857  COL.  K.  YOUNG  Diary  $  Corr. 
(1902)273, 1  wish  it  would  come  down  a  good  plump  of  rain. 
1878  STEVENSON  Inland  l^oy.  74  The  whole  day  was  showery, 
with  occasional  drenching  plumps. 

Flump  (pltraip),  fl.i  Forms:  5-6  plompe, 
6-7  plumpe,  6-  plump.  [In  senses  i  and  2 
corresp.  to  MDu.  plomp  blunt,  in  both  senses  (  not 
pointed '  and  *  not  sharp  *,  Du.  plomp  blunt,  obtuse 
(of  weapons),  thick  (as  a  nail),  coarse,  clumsy, 
also  rude,  clownish,  blockish,  dull,  MLG.  plump, 
plomp  massive,  unshapen,  obtuse,  blunt,  stumpy, 
\&.  plump  coarse,  clumsy.  The  later  Eng.  senses 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  word,  passing  through 
the  sense  '  blunt,  rounded,  not  sharp  or  angular', 
into  a  eulogistic  sense  (?  possibly  through  some 
association  with  PLUM  a.  and  v.}.  In  MLG.  Schiller 
&  Lu'bben  quote  Vocab.  Engelh,  for  (  corpulentus, 
plumpich  \ 

From  LG.  come  also  Da.,  Sw.^/ww/  rude,  coarse,  clumsy, 
unfashioned,  unpolished,  clownish.  The  ulterior  origin  is 
obscure.  Doornkaat-Koolman  takes  the  original  notion  as 
'cut  off  short  or  suddenly,  docked',  and  connects  it  with 
the  echoic  int.  and  adv.  plump^  plumps^  expressing  sudden 
action:  cf.  PLUMP  int.  and  adv.} 

I.  f  1.  Blunt  (in  manners)  ;  not  *  sharp *  in  in- 
tellect ;  dull,  clownish,  blockish,  rude.   Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxxiv.  100  But  rude  and  plompe 
beestis  [orig,  ruyde  ongheuallighen  becsten]  can  not  vnder- 
stonde  wysedom.  c  1620  MORYSON  Itin.  (1903)  370  The 
Hollanders  have  of  old  beene  vulgarly  called  Plumpe^  that 
is  blunt  or  rude. 

1 2.     Of    an    arrow-head :     Blunt    and    broad 

(?  rounded).  Obs. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  137  There  be  dyuerse  kyndes. 
some  be  blonte  heades,  some  sharpe,  some  both  blonte  and 
sharpe.  The  blont  heades  men  vse  bycause  they  perceaue 
them  to  be  good,  to  kepe  a  lengthe  wyth  all.. bycause  a 
man  pouiethe  them  no  ferder  at  one  tyme  than  at  another. 
For  in  felynge  the  plompe  ende  alwayes  equallye  he  may 
lowse  them. 

II.  3.  Of  full  and  rounded  form ;    sufficiently 
fleshy  or  fat  to  show  no  angularity  of  outline ; 
chubby  ;  having  the  skin  well  filled  or  elastically 
distended,    a.  Of  persons,  animals,  or  parts  of  the 
body;   b.  also  of  fruit,  grain,  etc.,  and  transf.  of 
a  well-filled  bag  or  purse,  a  springy  cushion,  etc. 

a-  tS4S  {implied  in  PLUMPNESS  >.]  1569  Reg,  Privy  Coun- 
cil Scot.  II.  46  Riche  Grahame  calht  the  Plump.  159* 
SjKAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  142  My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump.  1634 
Hcvwooo  &  BROME  Witches  Lane.  iv.  i.  Wks.  1874  IV.  223 
You  may  see  by  his  plump  belly . .  he  [a  horse]  hath  not  bin 
sore  travail'd.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Ufroar\Vks.  1730 
I.  78  Having  so  jolly  plump  lasses  under  your  care.  17*8 
POPE  Dune.  \\.  41  All  as  a  partridge  plump,  full-fed,  and  fair. 
1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Tray.  (1760)  III.  342  In  his  other  pic- 
tures..all  his  figures  are  very  plump.  1784  COWPER  Task 
iv.  595  The  plump  convivial  parson.  1837  M.  DONOVAN 
Dom.  Econ.  II.  209  The  Arabians,  Caffres,  and  Hottentots, 

onsume  vast  quantities  of  locusts  when  they  are  plump. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  Harold  lifted  his  arm  and  spread 
out  his  plump  hand. 

b.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  i.  iii,  To  see 
now  plumpe  my  bags  are,  and  my  barnes.  1601  HOLLAND 
£{w  1.417  After  they  [dried  grapes]  be  well  drenched  and 
infused  in  some  excellent  wine  vntill  they  be  swelled  and 
plumpe,  they  presse  them.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print. 


322  To  keep  the  Ball-Leathers  plump  the  longer.  1794 
I.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  (1799)  298  It  produces  excellent 
crops  of  plump  grain.  1845  MRS.  CAKLVLE  Lett*  I.  339  He 


J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  (1799)  29 

crops  of  plump  srain.     1843  MRS.  GJ 

.  looked  as  plump  as  a  pincushion. 


C.  Of  coins  :  Of  full  size  and  weight,  not  clipped. 

1867  SIB  C.  BLACKBURN  in  Law  Re£.%  Queen's  Bench  II. 

175,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  coins  m  actual  currency  at 

that  time  were  '  plump  \     I  think  it  probable  that  they 

were  much  clipped  and  sweated. 

d.  fig.  (with  various  shades  of  meaning)  :  *  Fat', 
rich,  abundant ;  well-supplied ;  full  and  round  in 
tone ;  great,  big ;  complete,  round,  familiar. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  ii.  iii.  74  Will  no  plump  Fee  Bribe 
thy  false  fists,  to  make  a  glad  Decree  ':  1641  MILTON 
Reform,  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  18  What  a  plump  endowment 
to  the  ..  mouth  of  a  Prelate,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Plump-in-the-pocket,  flush  of  Money.  1775  MMK. 
D'ARBLAV  Early  Diary,  Left.  10  June,  Such  a  powerful 
voice !  . .  her  shake— so  plump— so  true,  so  open  !  1817 
POLLOK  Course  T.  tit.  153  The  stripling  youth  of  plump 
unseared  hope.  iSs/TROWBRioGE  Neighbor  Jackwood  ix, 
1  hold  not  a  very  plump  opinion  of  them. 

e.  Comb.,  as plump-cheeked ',  -faced,  -thighedi&p* 
1684  OTWAY  Atheist  m.  i,  You  Plump-cheek 'd,  merry-ey'd 

Rogue.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  431  P  3  A  plump-fac'd, 
hale,  fresh-colour'd  Girl.  1891  C.T.  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigma- 
role 22  The  stubble  fields  were  tented  thick  with  sheaves  of 
plump-faced  wheat. 

Plump,  a.*  :  see  PLUMP  adv. 

Flump  (pl»mp),  z».1  [A  Common  LG.  verb. 
»  MLG.,  LG.  plumpen,  MDu.,  Du.  plompen  to 
fall  or  plunge  into  water  with  the  characteristic 
sound,  EFris.  plumpen  to  make  a  hollow  sound 
as  water  when  anything  falls  into  it,  to  fall  with 
such  a  sound;  thence,  Ger.  plumpen  to  fall  plump 
or  abruptly,  also  to  beat  water  with  a  heavy  stick, 
Da.  plumpe  to  plunge,  Sw.  plumpa  to  plump, 
to  fall  with  impact.  Prob.  of  echoic  origin,  ex- 
pressing a  sound  and  action  akin  to  those  of  PLOP 
v.j  but  with  more  distinct  expression  of  the  liquid 
'  gulp '  made  by  water  when  a  body  falls  into  it. 

Cf.  numerous  more  or  less  echoic  or  onomatopoeic  words 
in  •«/;//>,  as  bmnpt  dump,  jtinmp,  sfurtr^,  thiinip^  tittnp. 
Some  have  compared  L.  plnmbare  to  cover  with  lead,  later 
prob.  to  throw  the  lead-line,  whence  It.  piombare^  Pr. 
plombar  to  plunge  (see  PLUMB  v.,  PLUNGK  z>.);  but  the 
approach  of  form  between  plombar  and  the  LG.  phtutp-^ 
//0w/*-group  seems  merely  fortuitous.] 

1.  intr.  To  fall,  drop,  sink,  plunge,  or  impinge, 
with  abruptly  checked  movement,  as  when  a  solid 
body  drops,  (a.)  into  water,  etc.,  or  (b.)  upon  a 
surface  ;  to  fall,  plunge,  or  come  down  (or  against 
something)   flatly  or   abruptly  (usually  implying 
'  with  full  or  direct  impact'). 

a-  13..  K.  Alts.  5760  (Bodl.  MS.)  po  hij  sei^e  bat  folk  i 
wys  Hii  plumten  doune  as  an  doppe  In  J>e  water  at  on 
scoppe  poo  hij  plumten  be  water  vnder  [>e  folk  had  of  hem 
grete  wonder.  1749  FIKLDING  Tom  Jones  iv.  iii,  The  poor 
lad  plumped  over  head  and  ears  into  the  water.  1803 
Edin,  Rev.  II.  279  The  tradesman  plumps  into  a  pond. 
18*7  MONTGOMERY  Pelican  Isl.  v.  112  The  heavy  penguin, 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  ..  Plump'd  stone-like  from  the  rock 
into  the  gulf.  1892  STEVENSON  £  L.  OSBOI'RNE  Wrecker 
(ed.  2)  305  The  rain  still  plumped  like  a  vast  shower-bath. 

b.  171*  STEELE  Spect.  No.  492  P  2  It  will  give  you  a 
Notion  how  Dulcissa  plumps  into  a  Chair.  1786  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  13  Aug.,  Others  . .  plumped  down  on  both 
knees,  and  could  hardly  get  up  again.  1844  THACKERAY 
IVand.  Fat  Contrib.  i,  I  removed  to  the  next  seat.. He 
plumped  into  my  place.  1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat. 
86  A  vast  cavern  into  which  the  upper  crust  subsequently 
plumped  down.  1888  LD,  WOLSELEY  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Aug. 
287  The  horror  of  hearing  bullets  plump  into  the  bodies  of 
their  comrades  with  a  horrible  thud. 

C.  transf.  and/^.  To  come  plump,  i.e.  all  at  once 
(into  some  place  or  condition) ;  to  plunge,  burst 
(in  or  out),  familiar. 

1829  LAMB  Lett.^  to  Procter  (1888)  II.  219  Lest  those 
raptures.. should  suddenly  plump  down.. to  a  loathing  and 
blank  aversion.  1835  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  27  Through 
them  we  have  plumped  into  as  pretty  an  Irish  connection 
as  one  would  wish.  1843  —  Let.  to  Carlyle  n  July,  For 
God's  sake  do  not  let  John  plump  in  upon  me  in  my  present 
puddlement.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  G-wynne  I.vii.axs  With 
a  convulsive  gurgle,  out  plumped  the  words.  1884  HUXLEY  in 
Life  (igoo)  if.  vi.  84  We.. plumped  into  bitter  cold  weather. 

2.  trans.  To  drop,  let  fall,  throw  down,  plunge 
abruptly  (into  water,  etc.,  or  upon  a  flat  surface) ; 
to  pay  down  at  once  and  in  one  lot ;  reft,  to  *  let 
oneself  fall ',  drop  down  abruptly  and  heavily. 

c  14*0  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  51  Fyrst  sly  thy  capon  over 
tho  ny}ght  Plump  hym  in  water  wher  he  is  dyjt,  1573 
TUSSER  Hn$b.  (1878)  53  Seeith  water  and  plump  therein 
plenty  of  sloes.  1728  POPE  Dune.  n.  405  As  what  a  Dutch- 
man plumps  into  the  lakes,  One  circle  first,  and  then  a 
secondmakes.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  i.(i872)3  The 
sun  has  plumped  his  hot  face  into  the  water.  1849  ALB. 
SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  vii.  (1856)  35  A . .  man  brought  in  some 
..bags,  and  plumped  them  down  in  a  corner.  1869  TOZKR 
Highl.  Turkey  if,  27  [He]  plumped  himself  down  on  the 
grass,  and  declared  he  would  go  no  further.  1888  Ch. 
Times  24  Aug.  720/1  We  may  as  well  plump  a  shot  or  two 
into  him.  189*  ZANCWILL  Bow  Mystery  79  She  plumped 
down  the  money  and  walked  out. 

3.  transf.  and  fig, :  esp.  in  reference  to  speech  : 
To  utter  abruptly,  to  blurt  out.     [Cf.  to  say,  utter, 
blurt  out  plump  in  PLUMP  adv.  3.  J  familiar. 

1579  FUUCE  Heskins*  Parl.  96  This  is  a  verie  peremptorie 
sentence,  plumped  downe  of  you.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxf.  ix,  I  plumped  out  that  St.  P  ul's  was  the  finest 
cathedral  in  England.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  viii,  If, 
it  ain  't  a  liberty  to  plump  it  out ',  said  Mr.  Boffin,  '  what  do 
you  do  for  your  living?'  1890  Pali  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  7/1 
When  you  must  plump  the  question  square  at  a  man  and 
simply  get  a  cold  and  passionless  reply. 


t  4,  slang.  To  give  (one)  a  blow  ;  to  shoot.  Obs. 

1785  GROSE  Diit.  Vulg,  T.  s.  v.,  Plump  his  peepers,  or 
daylights,  give  him  a  blow  in  the  eyes  ;  he  pulled  out  his 
pops  [  =  pistols]  and  plumped  him. 

5.  intr.  [Short  for  to  vote  plump  or  give  a 
plumper^  To  vote  at  an  electiony&r  one  candidate 
alone  (when  one  is  entitled  to  vote  for  two  or 
more). 

The  original  sense  was  app.  to  give  a  direct,  straight,  un- 
qualified, or  absolute  votcfvr  a  person  ;  this  implied  no 
weakening  or  qualifying  of  it  by  voting  for  any  other.  See 
PLUMP  aafo.4,  a.*  2,  PLUMPER*  2. 

1806  in  Ace.  Elect.  Liverpool  Nov.  1806,  For  Tarleton,  a 
plumper,  let's  vote  one  and  all,..  We'll  plump  for  Tarleton, 
to  prove  we  are  free.  1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag. 
\XXV.  427  (heading}  Plumping  at  Elections.  1848 
THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxviii,  Friendship  ..  induces  me  to 
plump  for  St.  Michaels.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F,  Holt  xi, 
I'll  plump  or  I'll  split  for  them  as  treat  me  the  hand- 
somest and  are  the  most  of  what  I  call  gentlemen.  1903 
Sat.  Rev.+  Apr.4is/2  The  method  of  voting  ..  is  that  of  the 
*  general  ticket  '.  Each  voter  would  be  required  to  vote  for 
as  many  candidates  as  there  were  vacancies,  and  no  voter 
would  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  one  vote  to  any  candi- 
date. This  secures  against  the  danger  of  'plumping'  in 
any  form. 

Hence  Plu'mping  i)bl.  sb.,  ppl.  a. 

6  1829  H.  MILLER  Lett,  on  Herring  Fish,  iv,  They  [herrings] 
.  .  sunk  with  a  hollow  plumping  noise.  1878  STEVENSON 
Edinburgh  (1889)  2  Among  bleak  winds  and  plumping  rain. 

Plump,  V*    [f.  PLUMP  al  3. 

(But  the  first  quot.  is  somewhat  earlier  than  any  found 
for  the  corresponding  sense  of  the  adj.)] 

1.  trans.  To  make  plump  ;  to  cause  to  swell  ;  to 
fill  out,  dilate,  distend  ;  to  fatten  up. 


1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Play  of  Weather  Plays  (1905)  115  For 
springing  and  plumping  all  manner  corn  Yet  must  ye  have 
all  is  forlorn.     1631  CHETTLE  Hoffman  iv.  H  j,  Art 


ng 
water  or  all 


not  thou  plumpt  with  laughter  my  Lorrique?  1661  BOVLE 
Spring  of  Air  (1682)  93  These  particles  [of  air]  so  expanding 
themselves,  must  necessarily  plump  out  the  sides  of  the 
bladder..  and  so  keep  them  turgid.  1704  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
1621  If  the.  .Grain  were  well  soakt  and  plumpt  up  with 
Water.  1775  JOHNSON  Journ.  West.  /$/.,  Coriatachan, 
Fowls  .  .  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale  by  the  poulterers  of 
London.  1848  THACKERAY  I7an.  Fair  xxxvii,  Dolly  .  . 
plumping  and  patting  the  pillows  of  the  bed.^  185*  Frasers 
Mag.  XLVI.  469  The  oil.  .has  plumped  Ins  cheeks.  .and 
expanded  his  whole  form.  1883  R.  HALIJANE  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  n.  371/1  The  hide  is  unhaired  by  being  placed 
in  a  liquid,  which..  plumps  the  hide. 

b.  fig- 

x6a8  KELTHAM  Resolves  n.[i.]  x.  27,  1  will,  .plumpe  my  iojres 
by  letting  them  surprize  mee.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  iii. 
§  17  Which  made  them  ..'to  plump  up  the  Hollownesse  of 
their  History  with  improbable  Miracles  '.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
Oxon.  II.  671  The  godly  faction  [was]  then  plump'd  up 
with  hopes  to  carry  on  their  diabolical  designes.  1887  G. 
MEREDITH  Ballads  fy  P.  109  Heaven  !  'tis  heaven  to  plump 
her  [England's]  life. 

2.  intr.  To  become  plump  ;  to  swell  out  or  up. 

1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  v,  Swell,  plump,  bold 
heart  ;  For  now  thy  tide  of  vengeance  rowletn  in.  1611 
R.  DABORNE  Chr.  turned  Turke  1498  You  Manticora,  that 
plumpe  vpon  raw  flesh.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  CotnpL 
Card.  II.  166  Their  Fruit  begins  to  plump  at  the  full 
Moon.  1843  LADYGRANVILLE/.^//.  (1804)  II.  358  He  [adog] 
is  plumping  up,  his  coat  glossy.  i88a  Frasers  Mag.  XXV. 
687  Her  cheeks  bad  plumped  out. 

Hence  Flu-raping  vbl.  sb. 

1593  NASHE  C£rf>/',f  T.  (1613)  145  They  shew  the  swellings 
of  their  mind,  in  the  swellings  and  plumpings  out  of  their 
apparrayle.  1700  FLOYKR  Hot  fy  Cold  Bath.  i.  36  Hot 
Baths  .  .  cause  the  plumping  up  of  the  Habit  of  the  Body. 
1890  LE  GALLIENNE  G.  Meredith  85  That  plumping  of  her 
exquisite  proportions  on  bread  and  butter. 

Flump,  v  .3    [f.  PLUMP  sb.1} 

fl.  intr.  To  form  plumps;  to  mass  or  crowd 
together.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  661/2  What  ineane  yonder  men  to  plompe 
togyder  yonder,  .  .  gut  sarroutent  aynsi  ?  1535  COVEROALE 
Exod.  xv.  8  The  depes  plomped  together  in  y*  myddest  of 
the  see. 

t  b.  To  plump  oittt  to  come  out  in  a  mass.  06s. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  vi.  F  viy,  The  barel 
now  broken,  the  swarme  plomped  out 

2.  trans.  To  sow  (seed)  in  plumps  or  clumps. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  HI.  750  The  plumping  mode, 
as  this  method  of  sowing  by  intervals  is  termed. 

t  Plump,  z/.4  An  obsolete  by-form  of  PUMP  v. 
Cf.  PLUMP  *&  2 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1112  To  Plumpe,  v.  pumpe. 

Plump  (plzrnp),  inf.,  adv.t  and  a.'*  [app.  the 
onomatopoeic  stem  of  PLUMP  v.1  used  to  express 
the  manner  of  the  action,  or  the  echoic  imitation 
of  the  sound  of  the  act.] 

A.  f  int.  Imitative  of  the  sound  made  by  a  heavy 
body  falling  into  water. 

[Cf.    LG.  flumpt  '  an  interjection  which  expresses  the 
sound  made  by  anything  heavy  when  it  falls  into  water 
(Bremisches  Wbch.).} 

1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgetn.  (1612)  121  [They] 
threw  them  peecemeale  into  a  deepe  well,  to  heare  them 
crieplumpe. 

B.  adv.  (  Mostly  familiar?) 

1.  With  a  sudden  drop  or  fall  into  water. 


to  t  Must  fall 


i.  i,  The  art  of  swimming,  he  that  will  attain  t 

plump,   and   duck   himself  at  first.     1713   ST 

No.  50  P  4  The  lover,  with  much  amazement   came  plump 

Into  the  river.    *8fiO  SCORESBY  Cheever's  Jt  hate»t*  Aa<;  m. 


pl 
H 


PLUMPEN 

(1859)  40  But  no  sooner  was  the  last  fold  of  blubber.,  hoisted 
in,  .  .than  it  [the  carcase]  sank  plump  down. 

2.  With  a  sudden  or  abrupt  fall  or  sinking  down  ; 
with  sudden  direct  impact,  flat  upon  or  against 
something  ;  with  a  sudden  or  unexpected  encounter. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (Grosart)  9  There  hence  againe,  to 
pastures  of  Tortose,  Plump  downe  directly  leuels  he  his 
flight.  1778  Miss  BURNEV  Evelina  (1791)  II.  ix.  69  As  we 
were  a-going  up  Snow-Hill,  plump  we  comes  against  a  cart. 
1806-7  J.  BERKSFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  x.  vi, 
Sitting  plump  on  an  unsuspected  cat  in  your  chair,  a  1845 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Marie  Mignot^  Her  Ladyship 
found  Herself  plump  on  the  ground.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  in.  i,  I  took  a  shot  at  him  and  brought  him  down 
plump. 

3.  fig.  Directly,  at  once,  straight,  without  hesitation 
or  circuitous  action  ;  esp.  in  reference  to  a  statement 
or  question  :   Directly,  without  circumlocution  or 
concealment,  in  plain  terms,  bluntly,  flatly. 

ai734  NORTH  Lives  (K.  O.),  Refuse  plump.  1779  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Lett.  Dec.,  The  shortest  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
coming  plump  upon  the  question.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias 
XH.  vii.  P4  If  you  must  have  it  plump,  I  was  born  to  live 
and  die  a  poet.  iSzi  Minutes  Evid.  Berkeley  Peerage  202, 
I  question  whether  I  ever  said  plump  Miss  Tudor,  I  said 
Ma'am.  1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  iv,  Hayes  first  said  no, 

lump.  1888  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  x\v\\\t 
He  told  us,  plump  and  plain,  that  he  wasn't  going  to  shift. 
1898  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  368,  I  lied..  plump  and  pat,  I 
will  confess. 

1  4.  To  vote  plump)  to  vote  '  straight  '  or  without 
any  qualification.  U»  S.  Obs. 

1776  T.  ADAMS  W&s.  (1854)  IX.  398  New  Jersey  has  de- 
throned  [Govr.  William]  Franklin,  and  in  a  letter,  which  is 
just  come  to  my  hand  from  indisputable  authority,  I  am 
told  that  the  delegates  from  that  colony  '  will  vote  plump  !' 
[sc.  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence.] 

C.  adj.  1.  a.  Descending  directly,  vertical, 
sheer,  b.  Directly  facing  in  position. 

1611  COTGR.,  Escore,.  .plumpe,  or  straight  down,  in  depth, 
1890  Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  287  In  buildings,  plump 
views  are  objectionable  ;  they  should  always  be  taken  at  an 
angle. 

2.  fig.  Of  statements,  etc.  :  Direct,  blunt,  straight- 
spoken,  downright,  unqualified,  *  flat  ',   familiar. 

1789  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Dec.,  She  .  .  made  the  most 
plump  inquiries  into  its  particulars,  with  a  sort  of  hearty 
good  humour.  1803  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  xvii,  I 
hate  qualifying  arguers  ;  plump  assertion  or  plump  denial 
for  me  !  1828-32  WEBSTER  s.v.,  A  plump  lie.  1840  LADY 
C.  BURY  Hist.  Flirt  i,  She  gave  a  plump  decline,  and  said 
something  about  his  morals.  1872  H.  LAWRENNV  in  Fortn. 
Rev.  Mar.  321  Neither  man  nor  woman  would  dare  to 
answer  with  a  plump  No. 

3.  Plumped  down  ;  paid  down  at  once. 

1865  DICKENS  Muf.  Fr.  in.  xiii,  Paying  up  in  full,  in  one 
plump  sum. 

Flumpen  (pl»*mpen),  v.  rare.  [f.  PLUMP  a.1 
+  -EN  5.J  tratts.  To  make  plump,  swell  out. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Bergerac's  Com.  Hist.  \.  13  As  if  it 
were  likely  that  the  Sun  ,.  had  only  been  kindled  to  ripen 
their  Medlars,  and  plumpen  their  Cabbage  !  1853  G.  J. 
CAYLEY  Las  Alforjas  I.  121  They  shall  go  plump  into  our 
book,  line  for  line,  and  word  for  word,  and  serve  to  plumpen 
the  two  voluminous  volumes. 


Plumper  *  (plo-mpsj).  [f.  PLUMP  v.2  -t-  -EB*.] 
That  which  plumps  or  makes  plump. 

a.  A  small  light  ball  or  disk  sometimes  carried 
in  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  hollow 
cheeks. 

1690  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  189  And  that  the  cheeks 
may  both  agree,  Plumpers  to  fill  the  cavity.  1697  tr.  C'tess 
D'Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706)  120  With  one  blow  of  her  fist  she 
not  only  made  several  of  her  Teeth  leap  out  of  her  Mouth, 
but  also  two  little  Cork  plumpers,  which  served  to  fill  out 
her  hollow  Jaws.  1710  STEELE  Toiler  No.  245  p  2  Two 
Pair  of  brand-new  Plumpers,  Four  Black-lead  Combs,  Three 
Pair  of  fashionable  Eye-brows.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  77 
P  i  Vamped  up  for  show  with  paint,  patches,  plumpers,  and 
every  external  ornament  that  art  can  suggest.  1005  Dial 
16  Feb.  116/2  She,  .was  charged  by  some  of  the  ladies  at 
ihe  summer  boarding  house  where  we  met  with  wearing 
*  plumpers'  in  her  cheeks. 

f  D.  A  contrivance  for  expanding  the  skirts  ;  a 
bustle  or  hoop,  a  pannier.  Obs. 

1749  MRS.  E.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1813)  III.  86  Old  Mrs.  Ashley 
has  added  a  yard  of  whalebone  to  her  plumpers  merely  on 
his  account. 

Plumper2  (pl^'mpai).    [f.  PLUMP  z>.l  or  adv.'] 

1.  a.  An  act  of  plumping,  as  into  water,  or  to  the 
ground  ;  a  fall  from  a  horse. 

1810  Splendid  Follies  II.  138,  I  had  such  a  plumper  off  the 
old  mare  the  first  time  I  went  out  1    Ibid.  IH.  79  After  my 
plumper,  the  animal  made  for  the  woods. 
t  b.  slang-.  A  heavy  blow.   Obs. 

1764-7*  T.  BRYDGES  Homer  Travest.  378  (Farmer)  Gave 
me  a  plumper  on  the  jaw,  And  cry'd  :  Pox  take  you  !  1796 
Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  145  Which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  plumper  just  under  the  right  eye. 

2.  [Cf.  PLUMP  <z.2  2,  and  PLUMP  adv.  4.]    A  vote 
given  solely  to  one  candidate  at  an  election  (when 
one  has  the  right  to  vote  for  two  or  more).    Also 
attrib.  plumper  vote. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.  />/«?«/,  kpluntpert  a  single 
vote  at  an  election.  1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XXXV.  427  C,  who  splits  none  of  his  votes,  will  have  seven 
supporters.  The  majority  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  candidate 
[C]  whose  adherents  give  plumpers.  1843  LE  FEVRE  Life 
Trav.  Phys.  I.  i.  v.  95  They  shall  not  have  my  vote..;  you 
shall  have  a  plumper.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  xi.  xiii,  If 
canvassing  for  yourself  alone,  you  could  not  carry  a  sufficient 
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number  of  plumper  votes.  1894  J.  K.  FOWLER  Recoil.  Old 
Co.  Life  i.  8  An  old  printed  document,  .giving  ..the  number 
of  plumpers,  or  single  votes,  polled  for  each  candidate. 

D.  A  voter  who  *  plumps',  rare. 
1818  in  TODD  Suppl.     183*  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  I.  28 
The  numerous  plumpers,  .being  constantly  interrupted  in 
their  endeavours  to  go  to  the  hustings. 

3.  A  downright  lie.     (Cf.  cracker^  whacker,  etc.) 
vulgar.  ?  Obs. 

1812  Salem  (Mass.)  Gaz.  26  Nov.  3/3  A  Plumper.— The 
Gazette  . .  states  [etc.].  . .  A  more  barefaced  falsehood  never 
was  published,  a  1814  He  must  be  married  i.  i.  in  New 
Brit.  Theatre  IV.  234,  I  will  propose  you  to  him — I  shall 
tell  him  a  few  plumpers.  18*8-38  WEBSTER,  Plumper, . .  a 
full  unqualified  lie.  (/«  vulgar  use.)  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

4.  attrib.  Plumper  line,  a  rope  used  by  divers 
in  making  their  descent. 

1896  Strand  Mag.  XII.  349/1  The  [pearl-divers']  descent 
is  made  by  means  of  a  rope  called  the  plumper  line.  1896 
Daily  News  14  Nov.  6/7  Three  or  four  of  these  [descents] 
were  spent  in  restoring  the  plumper-line,  which  Diver  May 
finally  secured  to  the  ring  of  the  trap-door  of  the  specie 
tank. 

Plu'mper  3.  [f.  PLUMP  $b^  orf.3]  A  machine 
for  sowing  seed  in  *  plumps  '  or  clumps. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  788  The  drill-sowing 
machines  ..  are  designated  in  Scotland  plumpers,  from  their 
dropping  their  gifts  on  one  point.  1854  Jrttl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XV.  i.  no  They  are. .dibbled  by  a  machine  called  a 
plumper  or  sown  in  shallow  drills  by  the  hand. 

Plum-pie,    [f«  PLUM  sb.  i,  4  +  PIE.] 

f  1.  A  pie  containing  raisins  and  currants ;  esp. 
a  mince-pie.  Obs. 

a  1660  [Mock  sermon]  Brewerton  Ch.  cxix.  Ver.  xxxi,  *And 
they  did  cat  their  Plum-fies,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly ', 
(Bodl.  Lib.)  p.  6,  Here  now  we  are  to  consider  what  sort  of 
Plunvpye  this  was,  and  how  many  sorts  of  plum  pyes  there 
are..  .There  is  your  Christmas  pye  and  that  hath  plums  in 
abundance,  that  is  your  Metropolitan  plum  pye,  tis  the 
cream  of  all  plum  pyes,  and  In  brief  there  is  no  plum  pye 
like  it. ..Mark  but  the  ingredients.. Minced  pyes  are  beset 
with  plums  and  spice..  .Your  Neat's  tongue.,  your  Currants 
..your  raisins.  [Cf.  17..  Hist.  Jack  Homer  i.  4,  Jack 
Horner,  in  the  Corner,  Eats  good  Christmas  Pye,  And  with 
his  Thumbs  pulls  out  the  Plumbs,  And  said,  Good  Boy  am  I.] 

2.  A  pie  containing  plums  or  prunes. 

1830  MAUNDER  Diet.,  Plumpie,  a  pie  with  plums  in  it.  1846 
in  WORCESTER.  1847  in  WEBSTER.  i88jo  RUSKIN  Hortits 
Inctusus  (1887)  70,  I  lunched  with  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
he  gave  me  such  a  plum  pie. 

Plirmpish,  a.  rare.  [f.  PLUMP  a.1  +  -isui.] 
Somewhat  plump. 

X7S®.  J*  CLUBBE  Misc.  Tracts  (1770)  I.  Pref.  11  My  body 
..which  was  once  plumpish,  and  inclined  to  be  fat  upwards. 

Plumply  (pb-mpli),  advl  [f.  PLUMP  a.l  + 
o  a  plump  degree,  with  plumpness. 


One  of  those  plumply  mellow  quadrigenarious  bodies. 
Plu'mply,  adv.*  familiar,    [f.  PLUMP  #.    + 

-LY2.] 

1.  Directly,  without  hesitation  or  circumlocution, 
plainly,  flatly  :  =  PLUMP  adv.  3. 

1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  8  Aug.,  I  proposed  it  myself. 
The  offer  was  plumply  accepted.  iSza  New  Monthly  Mag. 
V,  144  The  last  I  contradict  plumply.  1874  LISLE  CARR 
Jud.  Gwynne  I.  iv.  130  It's  out  at  last  plainly  and  plumply. 

2.  With  direct  impact  ;  full  against  something  : 
=  PLUMP  adv.  2. 

1846  JOYCE  Sci.  Dial.  i.  xm.  34,  1  have  sometimes  shot  my 
white  alley  against  another  marble  so  plumply,  that  [etc,]. 


Plumpness1   (plzrmpnes).     [f.  PLUMP 
•NESS.]     The  quality  or  condition  of  being  plump  ; 
fullness  and  roundness  of  form  ;  fatness,  fleshiness. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Matikynde  (1564)  i8b,  In  softnes  of 
skin  and  plumpnes  of  the  body.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp. 
Phys.  Meek.  Exp.  iv,  This  plumpness  of  the  bladder  pro- 
ceeded from  .  .  the  stronger  spring  of  the  air  remaining  in  the 
bladder.  1704  NEWTON  Opticks  (1721)  13  For  those  Convex 
glasses  supply  the  defect  of  plumpness  in  the  Eye.  .  .  And  the 
contrary  happens  in  short-sighted  Men  whose  Eyes  are  too 
plump.  1885  Truth  28  May  850/1  Plumpness  sheathes  the 
nerves  and  gives  an  impression  of  good  humour* 

PlU'mpnesS2.  familiar,  [f.  PLUMP  a.  2  + 
-NESS.]  Directness  or  bluntness  of  statement. 

1780  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr.,  She  ..  speaks  her 
opinion  .  .  with  a  plumpness  of  honesty  .  .  that  both  pleases 
and  diverts  me.  1879  HOWELLS  L.  Aroostook  v,  '  Yes, 
Maria,  I  be  \  returned  her  father,  with  uncommon  plump- 
ness. 1906  Daily  News  22  Jan.  6  Sometimes  the  more 
simple-minded  apologists..  put  the  thing  with  astonishing 
plumpness  and  plainness. 

tPlu'm-pO/rridge.  Obs.  Porridge  containing 
prunes,  raisins,  currants,  etc.  ;  formerly  in  favour 
as  a  Christmas  dish.  Probably,  as  in  plum-broth^ 
the  dried  plums  or  prunes  were  the  original  charac- 
teristic, and  gave  the  name. 

1501  LYLY  Endym.  v.  ii.  69  A  great  platter  of  pi  urn-  porridge 
of  pleasure  wherein  is  stued  the  mutton  of  mistrust.  1608 
HEYWOOD  Rape  Lucrece  in.  Wks.  1874  V.  200  My  Lords, 
the  best  plumporedge  in  all  Rome  cooles  for  your  honours. 
1698  W.  KING  tr.  Journ.  London  5  Prunes  .  .  they  have 
not  had  enough  to  lay  round  their  Plum-porridge  at 
Christmas.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  \\\,  v,  Plum-porridge 
and  minced  pies.  1808  SCOTT  M&rm.  vi.  Introd.  67  There 
the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by  Plumb-porridge  stood,  and 
Christmas  pye.  1901  Daily  Chron.  25  Dec.  5/1  The  plum- 
pudding  may  be  said  to  be  a  work  of  evolution,  and  to  have 
supplanted  entirely  the  older  dish  of  plum  -porridge,  with 
its  congeners  the  December  and  Christmas  pies. 


PLUM-TREE. 
t  Plu-m-po-ttage.  Obs.  ?  =  prec. 

1573  UARET  Alv.  P  555  Plumme  potage,  or  potage  made 
thicke  with  meate  or  crummes  of  bread,  puh,  pullis. 
1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  WKS.  (1700)  297 
We,  who  have  bin  us'd  to  our  Plumpottage,  are  like  enough 
to  make  faces  (as  did  the  King  of  Pontus)  at  the  Lacede- 
monian black  broth.  1682  ,  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  i.  43 
Christmas  pies,  Plum-potage,  Cake  and  Puddings.  1864 
Chambers"  Bk.  Days  II.  755/2  In  old  times  plum-pottage 
was  always  served  with  the  first  course  of  a  Christmas 
dinner.  It  was  made  by  boiling  beef  or  mutton  with  broth, 
thickened  with  brown  bread ;  when  half-boiled,  raisins, 
currants,  prunes,  cloves,  mace  and  ginger  were  added. 

Plum  pudding,  plum-pudding  (pl»-mr 
pu'dirj).  A  pudding  containing  plums. 

a.  (  =  Christmas  plum-pudding}  spec.  A  boiled 
pudding  now  composed  of  flour,   bread-crumbs, 
suet,  raisins,  currants,  and  other  fruits,  with  eggs, 
spices,  etc.,  sometimes  flavoured  with  brandy  or 
other  spirit,  eaten  at  Christmas ;  also,  an  ordinary 
suet  pudding  with  raisins. 

1711  yinit.  Sacheverell  75  This  is  just  as  proper  as  I  had 
a  good  Plumb  Pudden  to  day  with  a  Mixture  of  Flower 
and  Raisins.  17*5  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World (1840)  302,  I 
gave  the  cook  order  to  make  every  mess  a  good  pliim. 
pudding.  177*  MACKENZIE  Man  World  \\.  xi.  (1823)  478  A 
plumb-pudding  of  a  very  uncommon  circumference  was 
raised  conspicuous  in  the  middle.  1797  Lend.  Complete 
A  rt  Cookery  69  An  excellent  Plumb-Pudding.  1901  Daily 
Chrott.  25  Dec.  5/2  Plum-pudding  gradually  came  into  the 
bills  of  fare  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

b.  A  pudding  of  fresh  plums  contained  in  a  crust. 
1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXV.  233  Little  Jack 

Horner,  we  fear,  misapplies  the  word//«w.  when  he  calls  a 
dried  raisin,  or  currant,  by  that  name.  The  bullace  pudding, 
the  prune  pudding,  and  the  damascene  pudding,  are  better 
entitled  to  be  called  plum-puddings  than  the  currant,  or 
raisin,  puddings,  which  have  usurped  that  appellation. 
c  1900  Beeton's  Every-day  Cook.  Bk.,  Plum  Pudding. 
(Fresh  Fruit.). .  Seasonable  with  various  kinds  of  plums, 
from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October. 
o.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (esp.  in  names  of  things 
resembling  a  plum  pudding  in  shape  or  mottled 
appearance),  as  plum-pudding  head,  horse;  (b) 
plum-pudding  breed,  -dog,  the  Dalmatian  or 
Spotted  Coach  breed  of  dog ;  plum-pudding  stone 
(Geol.},  a  term  applied  orig.  to  a  conglomerate  of 
flint  pebbles  embedded  in  a  siliceo-calcareons 
matrix ;  now,  loosely,  to  any  conglomerate ;  plum- 
pudding  voyage,  a  short  voyage  for  which  a 
supply  of  fresh  provisions  is  carried,  including 
plum-duff  (U.  S.  slang). 

1776  FOOTE  Capuchin  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  385  Wictuals! 
Lord  help  your  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  soul !  1899 
Westnt.  Gaz.  24  June  8/1  Mademoiselle  has  probably  by 
this  time  mastered  the  art  of  plum-pudding  making.  1900 
Ibid.  14  Feb.  8/1  '  Mr.  Goodnight '  is  a  plum-pudding  horse 
with  a  brain  as  near  that  of  a  human  being  as  it  is  permitted 
for  a  four-footed  creature  to  possess.  1902  Little  Frolic  36 
Greedy. .saw  two  grinning  little  men  with  plum-pudding 
heads. 

(f)  1897  Westm.Gaz.  n  Feb.  4/1  The  '  *plum-pudding 
breed,  as  the  Dalmatian  or  carriage  dog  is  commonly 
termed,  is  so  well  represented  as  to  make  it  obvious  that 
this  breed  is  rapidly  cojning  to  the  front  again.  1881  Daily 


Stones.  1813"  Sin  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Client,  iv.  (1814)  195 
Plum  pudding  stone  (a  secondary  rock)  consisting  of  pebbles 
cemented  by  a  ferruginous  or  siliceous  cement.  ^  1851  H. 
MELVILLE  Whale  xvii.  94  Some  sailors  who  had  just  come 
from  a  *plum-pudding  voyage  as  they  called  it. 

Hence  Plum-pn'deUnjrer,  a  whaling  ship  em- 
ployed in  short  voyages ;  cf.  plum-pudding  voyage. 

1874  C.  M.  SCAMMON  Marine  Mammals  11.  iv.  241  Province- 
town  has  ever  been  foremost  with  her  numerous  fleet  of 
plum.puddingers,  ..  which  are  small  vessels  employed  on 
short  voyages  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Plunipy  (plirmpi),  a.  [f.  PLUMP  a.l  +  -T.] 
Characterized  by  plumpness  ;  plump. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  n.  vii.  121  Come  thou  Monarch  of 
the  Vine,  Plumpie  Bacchus,  with  pinke  eyne.  i«5  J- 
SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1760)  I.  13  Her  mouth  was  little,  en- 
circled by  the  plumpy  lip.  1862  TKOLLOPE  Orley  F.  I.  9 
That  mild-eyed,  soft,  round,  plumpy  prettiness  gives  way 
beneath  such  a  weight  as  that. 

Plumrock,  -rose,  Sc.  corrupt  ff.  PKIMEOSE. 

1787  BURNS  Let.  If.  Nicol  i  June,  A  new  blawn  plumrose 
in  a  hazle  shaw.  1780  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  i  Hail,  lovely 
Spring!  thy  bonny  lyart  face,  And  head  wi'  plumrocks 
deck'd,  bespeak  the  sun's  Return. 

t  Plu-mster.  Obs.  [f.  as  plummer,  PLUMBER, 
with  suffix  -STER  :  cf.  brewster,  etc.]  A  plumber. 

c  1440  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  686/33  Hie  plummarius,  a 
plumstere. 

Plum-tree  (plo-ni|tn).  The  tree  which  bears 
plums;  =  PLUM  s6.  3.  Also  attrib. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  II.  310  Nim  plum  treowes  leaf,  wyl 
on  wine,  &  swile  mid  (wne  mub.  c  1315  Gloss.  W.  <u 
BMcsw.  in  Wright  Vac.  162  Asch,  brom,  plum-trc.  c\yp 
Nominate  Gall.-Angl.  649  (E.  E.T.  S.)  Plumtre,  bolastrs 
and  hookus  [Fr.  Prtiner,  creker,  et  chenc}.  1361  LANCL. 
P.  PI.  A.  v.  16  Piries  and  Plomtres  weore  passchet  to 
(>e  grounde.  1483  Calk.  A  ngl.  284/1  A  Plowmbe  tre  garthe, 
prunctum.  1551  HL-LOET,  Plumbe  tree,  primus,  spmus; 
prunetum,  spinetum,  the  place  wher  plumme  trees  growe 
3657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  57  The  Violet  and  Premorden 
Plum-trees  are  very  great  bearing  trees.  1750-7  tr.  A  ejrs ler  s 
Trav.  (1760)  III.  4  An  ever -green,  with  leaves  resembling 
those  of  a  pear  or  plumb. tree. 


PLUMULA. 
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PLUNDEROUS. 


II  Plumula  (pl/J'miiSla).  Bot.  [L.  pliimula 
(Colum.),  dim.  o( pli'ima  PLUME.]  =  PLUMULE  i. 

1760  J.  LF.F.  Introd.  Bot.  L  vii.  (1765)  15  Plumttla,  a  scaly 
Part  of  the  Corculum,  which  ascends.  1830  LINUI.EY  Nat. 
Xyst.  Rat.  253.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
1. 85  The  plumula  begins  to  grow ;  and  when  this  has  grown 
to  a  certain  extent  within  the  g_rain,  the  further  germination 
is  checked  by  exposing  the  gram  on  a  kiln. 

Pluniulaceous  (pl»3mi»l£iJ3s),  a.  [f.  L.  plu- 
mula  (see  prec.)  +  -ACEOU8.]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  a  plumule,  downy. 

1879  in  WF.IISTER  Suppl.  1890  COUES  Gen.  Ornith.  139  The 
ventral  feathers  are  usually  more  largely  plumulaceous,and 
less  tint  and  imbricated. 

Plumular  (pl«'mii51aj),  a.  [f.  L.  pliimula  (see 
above)  +  -AR.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  plumule. 

1881  F.  O.  BOWER  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  18  The  size 
and  form  of  the  plumular  leaves  . .  may  be  gathered  from 
figs.  7  and  8.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Plumularia(pl«:mi«le«'ria).  Zool.  [mod.L.; 
(.pliimula  (seeabove).]  Agenus  of  hydroids  having 
a  plume-like  form.  Hence  Flumula'rian,  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  Plumularia,  or  the  family  of  which 
it  is  the  type  ;  sb,,  a  member  of  this  family. 

1859  KINGSLEY  Glaucus  (ed.  4)  74  Mingled  with  them  are 
Plumularise,  always  to  be  distinguished  from  Sertulariac 
by  polypes  growing  on  one  side  of  the  branch,  and  not  on 
both.  1871  ALLMAN  Gymnobl.  Hydroids  156  The  beautiful 
plumularian  group  represented  by  the  genus  Aglaophenia. 
1888  KOLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  765  The  colonies 
[of  Hydroidea]  . .  occasionally  attain  a  great  height,  e.  g. 
a  Plumularian  in  the  Pelew  Islands  that  of  a  man. 

Plu-mulate,  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  plfimul-a  +  -ATE  2  2.] 
Minutely  plumate  or  plumose.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Plumule  (plw'miiJl).  [ad.  L.  pliimula  (see 
above),  or  perh.  a.  F.  plumule.] 

1.  Bot.  The  rudimentary  shoot,  bud,  or  bunch  of 
undeveloped  leaves  in  a  seed ;   the  stem  of  the 
embryo  plant. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Plume  or  Plumule,  . .  a  little 
member  of  the  grain  or  seed  of  a  plant ;  being  that  which  in 
the  growth  of  the  plant  becomes  the  stem,  or  trunk  thereof. 
1805  KNIGHT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  262,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  all  the  buds  were  eradicated 
without  having  destroyed  the  base  of  the  plumule.  1875 
HF.NSF.TT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  560  The  shoot  which  developes 
from  the  plumule  becomes  the  primary  stem  of  the  plant. 

2.  A  little  feather;   spec,  in  Ornith.,  a  down- 
feather.    Also  fig. 

1817  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnac  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  439  Fled 
the  last  plumule  of  the  Dark,  Pants  up  hither  the  spruce 
clerk.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  I 'an  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  II.  380 
Nostrils  not  covered  by  plumules.  1867  TEGETMEIRR 
Pigeons  8  The  whole  of  the  feathers  of  the  pigeon  are 
destitute  of  the  small  second  feather  or  accessory  plumule. 
b.  transf.  The  plumose  pappus  of  a  seed. 

1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Sunoonnet  46  The  plumules  were 
blowing  off  freely  now. 

8.  Enlom.  a.  A  little  plume-like  organ  or  orna- 
ment, b.  One  of  the  peculiar  obcordate  scales 
found  on  the  wings  of  certain  lepidopterous  insects, 
as  Pitridv. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Plumule,  . .  2. 
Entvm.  A  plume-like  appendage. 

Plumuliform  (pl>7-mi!51if^im),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
"flnnnitiform-is,  f.  PLUMULA:  see  -FORM.] 

1858  MAYNF.  Expos.  Lex.,  Plumnliformis, ..  having  the 
appearance  of  a  small  feather :  plumuliform.  1895  in  Syd. 
.S'lv.  Lex. 

Flnmulose  (pl«'mii51<ws),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. //»- 
miiliis-us,  f.  PLDMULA  :  see  -OSE.]  (See  quots.) 

1816  KIRBY  & Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  276 Plumulose, .  .when 
the  hairs  branch  out  laterally  like  feathers.  1858  MAVNF. 
Expos.  Lex.,  Plumulosus,  . .  having  or  full  of  plumes ; 
plumulose.  Entomol.  having  the  form  of  a  smalt  plume, 
as  [he  hair  of  the  antenna  of  the  Phyllis plumnlosa.  1895 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Plumy  (pl«-mi),  a.  (sb.)    [f.  PLUME  s/>.  +  -T.] 

1 1.  Composed  of  down,  downy.  Obs. 

1581  STANVHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  101  What  feathers 
plumye  she  l*areth,  So  manye  squint  eyebals  shee  keeps.. 
So  manye  tongues  clapper.  1649  LOVELACE  Poems  54  But 
whilst  a  plumy  curlaine  she  doth  draw,  A  Chrystall  Mirror 
sparkles  in  thy  breast.  1700  DRVDEN  Pygmalion  56  Her 
head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  rest. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  abounding  in  plumes  or 
feathers;  feathery;  feathered. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.,  Defiance  to  Envie  37  Or  would  we 
loose  her  plumy  pineon.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xxiv.  363  Let 
the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race  Tower  on  the  right 
of  yon  ethereal  space.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  I.  642  What 
plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove  \  1855  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
riingd.  (ed.  2)  737  It  causes  their  plumy  covering  to  repel 
moisture. 

8.  Adorned  or  decked  with  a  plume  or  plumes. 

1700  DRVDEN  Pal.  $  Arcite  in.  452  Crested  morions,  with 
their  plumy  pride.  17..  BEATTIF.  To  Lady  C.  Cardan  iii, 

he  plumy  helmet.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  Giant-killers  186 
He  saw  the  horses  and  the  plumy  black  wain. 

4.  Plume-like,  feathery. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XH.  158  When  a  drift  wind  shakes 

Blacke  clouds  in  peeces,  and  plucks  snow  in  great  and 

plumie  flakes.    1798  BLOOMFIF.LD  Partner's  Boy,  Summer 

36  When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears.  1890  Harper  s 

£**'  •    ^  200/1  ^reat  plumy  bunches  of  asparagus. 

5.  Comb,  as  plumy-crested,  -pounced,  -varnished. 
1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Vill.  H.  vii.  203  Drawn  through  the  care 

with  Ribands,  plumy  crested.  1716  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  36 
Ulyssc ,  bears  The  plumy-crested  helms.  1811  W.  TENNANT 
Anste r  F.  vi.  lix,  Two  doves  of  plumy-varnish 'd  throat. 


•)•  B.  sb.  A  person  wearing  a  plume.  Obs. 
1687  MRS.  BEHN  Emperor  of  Moon  i.  i,  I  have  been  at  the 
Chapel,  and  seen  so  many  Beaus,  such  a  number  of  Plumeys. 

Plunder  (plo-ndaj),  sb.  [f.  PLUNDEB  v.2  (Not 
from  Ger.  plunder  trash,  lumber,  obs.  Du.  plunder 
household  stuff  (Plantin),  to  which  however  the 
American  sense  3  may  be  immediately  due.)] 

L  The  action  of  plundering  or  taking  as  spoil ; 
spec,  as  practised  in  war  or  a  hostile  incursion ; 
pillage,  spoliation,  depredation.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parlt.  IV.  29,  I  abhorre  all 
violence,  plunder,  rapine,  and  disorders  in  Souldiers.  1650 
R.  STAPYLTON  Straaas  Low  C.  Warns  v.  125  The  Mer- 
chants, fearing  an  universal)  plunder,  shut  their  doors, 
and  barricadoed  them.  1716  LEONI  A  loe rtft  A  rchit.  1. 15/2 
After  the  plunder  and  spoiling  of  the  Temple.  1839  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  xlix.  VI.  187  This  was  a  signal  for  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder.  1845 S.  AUSTIN Ranke's Hist.  Re/.  II. 331  The 
English  should,  .advance  as  far  as  possible  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  carefully  abstaining  from  plunder. 
b.  transf.  The  acquisition  of  property  h 
questionable,  or  dishonest  means ;  spoliation. 
.  167*  SOUTH  Serm.  (1727)  V.  vi.  243  Those  Reforming 
Harpies,  who,  by  Plunders  and  Sequestrations,  had  scraped 
together  three  or  four  Thousand  a  Year.  1841  COBDEN  Let. 
4  Mar.  in  U'cstnt.  Gas.  4  June  (1004)  13/1  It  is  a  dishonour  to 
the  name  and  character  of  Englishmen  to  submit  to  such  a 
system  of  aristocratic  plunder  as  the  Corn  Law  is  now 
proved  to  the  world  to  be.  1881  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883) 
IV.  II.  i.  180  The  wretched  novice  was  an  object  of  general 
plunder  till  he  had  learnt  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 

2.  Goods  taken  from  an  enemy  by  force ;  »poil, 
booty,  prey,  loot. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  50, 1  would  not  speake  thus . .  for 
all  the  plunder  your  plunderers  have  pillaged.  1694  tr. 
Milton's  Lett.  State  27  Apr.  an.  1650,  The  most  certain 
Fairs  for  the  Sale  of  their  Plunder.  1716-31  TINDAL  tr. 
RapMs  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvii.  146  Being  impatient  to 
return  with  his  plunder  to  England.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  III.  428  The  instigator  of  the  depredations., 
sharing  in  the  plunder. 

b.  transf.  Property  acquired  by  illegal  or  ques- 
tionable means ;  also  (slang),  profit,  gain. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  22*  They  would  not  hear  of 
transferring  the  whole  plunder  of  the  kingdom  to  the  stock- 
holders in  Paris.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  1. 175  I'll 
get  more  for  it  in  the  cavaldry..  there's  better  plunder  there. 
(Plunder,  I  may  explain,  is  a  common  word  in  the  horse 
trade  to  express  profit.)  1865  HOLLAND  Plain  T.  v.  188  A 
set  of  men  . .  actuated  by  no  nigher  motive  than  a  love  of 
plunder  and  of  place. 

3.  Personal  belongings   or   household    goods; 
luggage,  baggage.   U.  S.  local. 

1817  J.  K.  PAULDING  Lett.fr.  South  I.  38  We  accordingly 
set  forth  on  horseback,  carrying  our  plunder  (as  the  Vir- 
ginians call  baggage)  in  a  light  Jersey  wagon.  1811  J.  FLINT 
Lett.  Amer.  286  Are  you  pedling?  Is  it  goods  or  plunder 
that  you  have  got  ?  Note,  Plunder  is  a  cant  term  used  in 
the  western  country,  signifying  travelling  baggage.  1817 
F.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  li.  31  You  seem  to  have  but  little 
plunder,  stranger,  for  one  who  is  so  far  abroad.  1873  Lynch 
Law  in  Sucker  State  (Farmer),  Two  long  dug-outs,  loaded  ( 
with  plunder,  stopped  at  the  cabin.  ..This  was  the  family  j 
and  property  of  Hank  Harris. 

4.  Comb.,  as  plunder-master ;  plunder-fed  adj. 
1646  Ouerela  CantaMgiensis  13  They  have  constituted  a 

decay'd  Hatter,  Plunder-master  General!.   17*7  A.  CAMPBELL    ! 
Lcxiph.  19  On  a  vicinary  bench,  sate  a  plunder-fed  soldier. 

t  Pltrnder,  vl  Obs.  [A  variant  of  BLUNDER 
v.,  to  confuse,  confound,  distract :  the  phonetic 
change  is  unexplained.]  trans.  To  confuse,  con- 
found, distract,  muddle.  Hence  t  Plu-ndered 
///.  a. :  cf.  BLUNDERED  ;  t  Plu-ndering  vbl.  sb. 

1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  235  Howsoeuer  they  might  by 
wit  and  learning  shuffle  it  ouer,  and  in  a  plundred  sort, 
speake  reason :  yet  had  they  no  feeling  of  that  which  they 
said.  1611  COTGR.,  Academif,..  besotted,  puzled,  or  plun- 
dered, with  too  much  skill  or  studying.  1641  j.  JACKSON 
True  Evang.  T.  ill.  228  Our  peace  both  of  Church  and 
Common-wealth  hath  beene  a  little  plundered  and  perplexed. 
1641  JER.  TAYLOR  F.pisc.  xl.  282  But  for  all  their  plundering, 
and  confounding,  their  bold  pretences  have  made  this  dis- 
course necessary. 

Plunder  (pltvndai),  v.2  [a.  Ger.  pliindern 
(also  \blilndern),  late  MUG.,  MLG.,  LG.  pliin- 
der(f)n,  plunnem  (early  mod.Du.  and  Du.  plun- 
deren,  also  t plontitren,  Kil.)  to  pillage,  sack,  lit. 
to  rob  of  household  effects,  f.  MG.,  MHG.  blun- 
der, plunder  bed-clothes  (i4th  c.),  clothing,  house- 
hold stuff,  whence  obs.  Du.  plunder,  plonder 
household  stuff  (Plantin,  in  Kil.  '  veins,  Germ.')  ; 
in  mod.Ger.  plunder  lumber,  trash.  Cf.  MLG., 
tHDvL.plunde,plunne,\n  LG.  also pliindt, pltinne , 
household  stuff,  clothes,  often  depreciatory, '  duds  *, 
rags,  Dn.  plunje  clothes,  baggage.  (In  Swiss  dial. 
plundem  is  '  to  remove  or  "  nit "  with  one's  house- 
hold goods '  (Grimm).) 

The  word  was  much  used  in  Germany  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  in  reference  to  which  it  was  current  in  England 
from  £1630;  here,  word  and  thing  became  familiar  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  in  1642,  being  especially  associated 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  forces  under  Prince  Rupert.] 

1.  trans.  To  rob  xa  place  or  person)  of  goods  or 
valuables  by  forcible  means,  or  as  an  enemy  ;  esp. 
as  done  in  war  or  a  hostile  incursion  ;  to  pillage, 
rifle,  ransack,  spoil ;  to  rob  systematically. 

1631  Swedish  Intelligencers.  179  The  Swedish  Dragoones 
. .  plundered  the  Townes  of  Wurtbach  and  Waldsee,  neere 
unto  Weingarten.  Ibid.  180  Both  [Bishoprics)  are  plun- 


dered and  disarmed,  and  the  best  Ordnance  sent  to  Auspurg. 
1641  (Nov.  94}  Relation  of  King's  A  rmy  at  Braint/ord  (in 
Exact  Collection  1643)  761),  The  Kings  Army  upon  Satur- 
day the  twelfth  of  November  after  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  [Braintford],  they  plundered  it  without  any  respect 
of  persons.  1643  PRYNNE  So;1.  Power  Parlt.  iv.  28,  29, 
I  think  the  Parliament  never  yet  approved  the  plunder- 
ing (or  in  plain  English,  robbing)  of  any  man,  by  any  of 
their  forces ;  they  having  plundered  no  places  taken  by 
assault,  for  ought  I  hear ;  though  the  Kings  forces  on  the 
contrary,  have  miserably  plundered  all  the  Kingdom  almost. 
1647  MAY  Hist.  Part.  ill.  i.  3  Many  Townes  and  Villages  he 
(Prince  Rupert]  plundered,  which  is  to  say  rabb'd,  for  at 
that  time  first  was  the  word  plunder  used  in  England,  being 
borne  in  Germany.  1684  Scanderoeg  Redtv.  v.  1 19  Twelve 
Thousand  Persons  made  Prisoners,  and  the  Town  first 
pliindred  and  then  Burnt.  1715  DE  FOE  I'py.  round  World 
(1840;  323  Searching  about  for  gold  in  the  brooks  and  small 
streams, . .  and  that  after  they  had  as  it  were  plundered 
them  at  the  first  discovery.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xxxv.  (1820) 
161  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plundered 
and  oppressed.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxxiii.  308  The 
royal  troops  plundered  the  camp  of  all  that  fell  in  their 
way.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  12/1  The  church  of 
S.  Francesco  was  plundered  of  the  'Descent  from  the 
Cross ',.  .by  Paul  V.,  and  the  picture  is  now  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Enf.  xiv.  III.  42*  A  crowd 
of  negligent  or  ravenous  functionaries.,  plundered,  starved, 
and  poisoned  the  armies  and  fleets  of  William. 

2.  trans.  To  take  (goods,  valuables,  etc.)  with 
illegal   force,  or  as  an  enemy;    to  appropriate 
wrongfully,  embezzle  ;  to  take  by  robbery,  steal. 

1645  FEATLY  Dippers  Dipt  (1646)  131  The  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  which  cannot  be  plundered.  i6ji  USSHER  Lett. 
(1686)  543  Those.. 1  can  by  no  means  find,  and  do  much 
fear  that  they  were  plundred,  among  my  other  Books  and 
Papers,  by  the  rude  Welch  in  Glamorganshire,  n  1774 
GOLDSM.  Hist,  Greece  II.  235  The  inhabitants  .  .were  deter- 
mined to  plunder  Darius's  treasures.  1869  F.  W.  NEWMAN 
Misc.  151  If  they  feed  themselves  honestly,  and  neither 
steal  men  or  plunder  their  goods.  1883  J.  W.  SMERER  At 
Home  fr  in  India  141  Wrecking  a  village..,  unroofing  the 
houses  and  plundering  the  sweetmeats  and  grain. 

3.  absol.  or  »';//;-.  To  commit  depredations. 

1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  167  Impiety  is 
no  Zeal,  Cruelty  no  Valour, . .  open  and  violent  Oppression 
and  Robberies,  or  your  Plundering,  no  fair  Stratagems. 
1693  Mem.  Cnt.  Teckely  iv.  57  The  Imperialists  on  their 
side  plundered  upon  the  Turks.  1845  S.  AI'STIN  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref.  III.  447  When  the  Hungarians .. pushed  on., 
westward,  plundering  and  laying  waste  by  the  way.  1849 
JAMES  Woodman  x,  You  will  find  it  so  to  your  cost, ..  if 
you  attempt  to  plunder  here. 

Hence  Plu-ndered ///.  a. ,  Plundering  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1638, 1643 [see  3,  i).  t6^Comm.Adv.  Money  (1888)  II.  1127 
Divers  plundering  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late  King. 
1656  EARL  MOXM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  /r.  Parnass.  i. 
Ixxxvii.  (1674)  117  The  mines,  plundrings,  affronts,  and  .. 
desolations  which  she  had  received.  1663  COWLF.V  Cutter 
Coleman  St.  v.  i,  I  shall  ha'  some  plunder'd  Plate,  I  hope, 
to  entertain  my  Friends  with.  1693  G.  STEPNEY  in  Dryden's 
Juvenal  MIL  (1697)  201  The  Plundred  still  have  Arms. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  78 
Henry  VII I.. gave  him  a  large  share  of  the  plundered 
church  lands.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  in  Jrnl.  Gear.  Soc.  XXIX. 
116  A  place  of  comparative  plenty  when  the  plundering 
Wahumba  do  not  interfere. 

Plu-nderable,  a.  [f.  PLUNDER  z>.2  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  be  plundered  or  subjected  to  spoliation. 

1801-11  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  End.  (1827)  II.  334 
Persons  in  whose  purses  any  considerable  quantity  of  plun- 
derable  matter  was  seldom  to  be  found.  1815  [see  next]. 

Plunderage  (plfndaredj).  [f.  PLUNDER  v? 
+  -AGE.]  The  action  of  plundering;  pillage, 
spoliation  ;  spec,  in  Maritime  Law,  '  embezzling 
goods  on  shipboard'  (Wharton  1848-83);  concr. 
spoil  obtained  by  such  means. 

1796  COLOUHOUN  Treat.  Police  Metrop.  427  That  Wharf- 
ingers should  be  liable  for  plunderage  of  Goods.  1816 


plunderage.  1831  Examiner  139/2  Plunderage  of  the 
Chancery  Suitors.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  yin.  vii.  363 
To  form  another  system  of  docks  at  Wapping, . .  with  the  view 
of  saving  lighterage  and  plunderage,  and  bringing  the  great 
mass  of  commerce  so  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  City. 

Plunderer  (plirndaraj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  >. 
Cf.  obs.  Dn.  plunderer  (Plantin),  G.  plunderer.] 
One  who  plunders ;  a  pillager,  spoiler,  robber. 

1647  [see  PLUNDER  so.  2].  1649  PRYNNE  Demurrer  to 
Jews'  Remitter  73  One  of  them  formerly  a  Trooper  and 
Plunderer  in  Prince  Ruperts  army.  167$  COCKER  Morals 
34  Learning,  not  Gold,  defies  the  Plunderer.  1741  MIDDLE- 
TON  Cicero  II.  vi.  417  The  plunderer  of  all  Temples,  houses, 
and  the  whole  City.  1811  CLARK  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  169  So 
dont  ye  (mice)  drive  your  jokes  too  far,  Ye  cupboard- 
plunderers  as  ye  are.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xu.  III. 
214  Of  the  [Irish]  Roman  Catholic  peasantry.. the  majority 
had  enlisted  in 'the  army  or  had  joined  gangs  of  plunderers. 

Hence  Plu-nd«re«s,  a  female  plunderer. 

1835  Btaclno.  Mag.  XXXVII.  214  The  royal  plunderess 
thought  that  she  could  thus  ..procure  a  warm  addition  to 

Plu -riderless,  a.  nonce-wd.  [See -LESS.]  Charac- 
terized by  no  plunder  or  wrongful  profit. 

1808  SYD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett.  (ed.  n)  130  A  lean  an 
plunderless  integrity. 

PlunderOUS  (plo'ndsres),  a.  rare.   [f.I 
+  -oi-s  ]    Given  to  or  characterized  by  plundering. 

,845  CARLVLE   Cromwell  (,8,,1 >   I. ^..o    Rovalism    a, 


,845      ARLVLE      romwe       17        . .         , . 

lunderous  Rupertism.     18*5  -  Freak,  ft.  xx.  vu. 

X.  147  A  foolish  love  for  their  horses  makes  ttwn  astonuh- 
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PLUNGE. 

ingly  plunderous  of  forage.    1881  HENFREY  in  Antiquary    \ 
Apr.  181/2,  I  think  it  very  likely.,  that  the  owner  of  this    ! 
little  hoard  buried  his  money  on  the  approach  of  the  King  s    \ 
army,  and  Rupert's  plunderous  troopers,  in  September  1642. 
Plunge  (pl»ndj5),  sb.     [f.  PLUNGE  v.] 

I.  1.  A  place  where  one  plunges  or  may  plunge ;    ' 
a  deep  pool,  a  depth.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5546  In  at  a  wicket  he  went,  & 
wynly  it  speris ;  Princes  pointid  it  with  pik,  &  he  be  plunge 
entres  [L.  descendit  inprofimdum  man's].  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xxxiii.  113  And  he  lay  at  the  plunge  evirmair,  Sa 
lang  as  any  ravin  did  rair.  1847-78  HALLIWEI.I.,  Plunge,  a 
deep  pool.  Somerset. 

2.  An  act  of  plunging ;  a  sudden  downward  or 
head-foremost  movement  into  water  or  the  like; 
a  dive,  dip  ;  alsoyff. 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  94  T  9  After  his  first  Plunge  into    i 
the   Sea.     1863    E.  V.  NEALE    Anal.    Th.    t,   Nat.   113    | 
Descartes  ..was  preserved  by  his  strong  sense  of  personal 
activity,  from  sinking  his  individuality  in  the  ocean  of  being. 
But . .  the  plunge  was  made  by  Malebranche  and  Spinoza. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  x,  Her  first  plunge  into  the  pleasures 
of  civilized  life.    1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  m.  xiii,  The 
plunge  of  our  anchor  sent  up  clouds  of  birds  wheeling  and 
crying  over  the  woods. 

3.  transf.  A  sudden  and  heavy  or  violent  pitch- 
ing forward  of  the  body. 

1496  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Fishing  20  Kepe  hym  [the  fish]  euer 
vnder  the  rodde..:  soo  that  your  lyne  may  susteyne  and 
beere  his  lepys  and  his  plungys  [a  1450  plumbes :  see  PLUMP 
s&.3  i].  1589  NASHE  Pasyuifs  Ret.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  123 
Like  a  furious  beast  wrapt  in  the  cordes . .  after  many  a 
vayne  plunge  which  he  giues  to  breake  away.  1889  R.  S.  S. 
BADEN- POWELL  Pigsticking  106  By  directing  the  animal's 
plunges  judiciously  I  got  him  also  on  terra  firma. 
b.  A  heavy  downward  blow. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xiii,  Two  boys  fight. .;  one  of 
them  gets  a  plunge  on  the  nose. 

4.  The  fall   or  breaking  of  a  wave ;   a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  (rare~). 

1781  Gentl.  Mag.  LI.  616  The  weight  of  the  former 
[water  spout],  by  heavy  plunges  raised  the  sea  into  moun- 
tains, c  1841  CARLYLE  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1898)  LXXXI 1. 
450/2  Before  that  it  was  as  bad  as  weather  at  any  time  need 
be :  long  continued  plunges  of  wet  [etc.].  x86a  MRS.  CAR- 
LYLE  Lett.  III.  96  Then  walk  or  ride  three  hours  under  a 
plunge  of  rain.  i86a  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  i.  Prel.  264  The 
plunge  of  the  implacable  seas. 

II.  5.    The  point  of  being  plunged  or  over- 
whelmed in  trouble,  difficulty,  or  danger ;  a  critical 
situation,  crisis,  pinch,  stress,  strait ;   a  dilemma  ;    [ 
esp.  in  phr.  at  (in)  a  plunge,  to  put  to  or  into  the 
plunge  or  plunges.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

'535  FISHER  Wks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  i.  415  When  a  person  hath 
deserued  a  great  open  shame,  &  is  broght  euen  to  the 
plunge  of  the  matter,  and  yet  by  the  meanes  of  helpe  he  is 
deliuered.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  186  To  bee  putte  to 
the  plounge  or  makynge  or  marryng  &  . .  to  wynne  al,  or  to 
lese  al.  1553  Short  Catech.  in  Liturgies,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.) 

;22  We  beseech  our  Father,  that  he  pring  us  into  no  such 
ard  escape  and  peril,  nor  leave  us  in  the  very  plunge  of 


danger.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  oooya  Or  if  it 
bee  the  deuill  that  worketh  by  the  inchaunters  hands,  will 
not  men  say  that  God  is  put  to  his  plunges  to  ouercome  ; 
Satan  ?  x6ix  COTGR.  s.  v.  Breviaire,  II  est  av  kout  de  son 
breviaire,  he  is  at  a  plunge,  or  nonplus;  he  hath  no  more 
to  say.  £1656  SIR  H.  CHOLMLEY  Mem.  (1870)  28  When  , 
I  was  in  the  greatest  plunge  for  money.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  264  The  Captain  demanding  pay- 
ment of  his  Money,  put  the  Prince  to  a  great  plunge.  1740 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  vi.  vi.  III.  670  As  he  had  no  great 
Stock  of  Argument,  . .  at  a  Plunge  any  Thing  would  be 
acceptable  that  came  to  his  Relief.  1780  HARRIS  Philol. 
Enquiries  Wks.  (1841)  454  At  length,  after  various  plunges 
and  various  escapes,  it  [the  Eastern  empire]  was  totally 


annihilated  in  the  fifteenth  century.  1854  Miss  BAKER 
Northampt.  Gloss.,  Plunge,  a  strait,  a  difficulty.  '  I  was 
put  to  a  plunge '.  1884  Upton-on-Severn  Gloss.,  Plunge, 


a  falling  into,  or  going  under  trouble  or  sickness. 

III.  6.   =  PLONGE. 

1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  260  The  top  [of 
the  parapet]  is  formed  with  a  slight  declivity  towards  the 
country,  which  is  called  the  superior  slope,  or  plunge. 

IV.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  '  done  by 
or  used  with  a  plunge ') plunge-bath,  -net ;  plunge, 
churn,  a  simple  form  of  churn  consisting  of  an 
upright  wooden  cask  in  which  a  plunger  is  worked 
up  and  down;   plunge-pole,  the  hollow  pump- 
rod  of  a  pumping-engine  (Ogilvie,  1882). 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  ix.  99  Submitting  ourselves  to    I 
a  succession  of  *plunge-baths  as  often  as  we  trusted  our 
weight  on  the  ice-capped  stones  above  the  surface.    1896 
Pall  Mall  Mag.  May  37  Taking  headers  into  the  large    ] 
plunge  bath  there  [at  Marylebone  Gardens],    1815  Penne-    \ 
cuik's  Wks.  84  note,  A  wooden  armed  chair,  .a  few  stools. . 
and  a  *plunge  churn,  completes  the  inventory  of  household    ! 
furniture.    1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm   III.  899  The  old- 
fashioned  upright  hand  plunge-churn  is  now  confined  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  small  farmers  and  cottars.     1883  F.  DAY    ; 
Indian  Fish  64  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  Ctooa.—A.  'plunge,    j 
net,  used  chiefly  in  shallow  water  to  capture  fish  which  lay 
half-concealed  in  the  mud.     From  Poona. 

Plunge  (plfudg),  v.  Forms:  4-  plunge,  5 
plowuge,  5-6  plounge,  5-7  plonge,  (6  plong, 
6-7  plundge).  /3.  5  plonchyn,  plounch, 
pluiich'o.  [ME.  plunge(n,  plonge,  plonche,  a. 
OF.  plunjer  (Oxford  Psalter,  a  1140),  plung(f)er, 
plong(i~]er,  ploncier,  ploncher,pluncher,  F. plonger, 
OPicard  plonkier,  Picard  dial,  plonquer  to  plunge, 
dive,  (according  to  Diez)  :— late  L,.  *ptumbicare 
to  heave  the  lead,  {.plumbum  lead.] 
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1.  trans.  To  put  violently,  thrust,  or  cast  into 
(or  f  ;*«)  a  liquid,   a  penetrable  substance,   or  a 
cavity ;  to  immerse,  to  submerge  ;   in  quot.  c  1 380, 
"I*  to  baptize  by  immersion  {obs.}. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1085  And  het  him  sone  pat  he  wer 
di^t,  To  blessy  be  holy  fanston, . .  pe  prelat  dide  al  so  he 
hi3t,  &  plungede  him  sone  ber-on.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg, 
431/1  Other  there  wende  that  the  shyppeshold  haue  broken 
and  be  plonged  in  the  see.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxxviii. 
(1870)  300  To  plounge  the  eyes  in  colde  water  in  the 
morenyng.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrifipa's  Van.  Aries  15 
The  riuer  Mosa  . .  plungeth  him  selfe,  not  in  the  ocean,  but 
in  the  Rhene.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  \\.  xii.  64  Sometimes  the 
one  would  lift  the  other  quight  Above  the  waters,  and  then 
downe  againe  Her  plong.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  (1619-20)  II. 
371  If  thou  be  not  mercifull  vnto  me,  I  shall  eternally  be 
plundged  into  the  nethermost  hell.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  94  f  8  The  holy  Man  bid  him  plunge  his  Head  into  the 
Water.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  24  Plunge  a  thermo- 
meter into  the  mixture,  and  its  temperature  will  be  found  to 
be  two  degrees.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xv.  163  The 
lance  is  plunged  into  the  left  side.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr. 
77  You  have  only  to  plunge  a  lighted  taper  into  it. 

ft,  CI440  STAUNTON  St.   Patr.  Purg.   (IQOO)  71  Fendes 
takyng  pilk  bisshop.  .and  plunchyng  him  in  pat  blak  water. 
1447    BOKENHAM    Seyntys  (Roxb.)   87    Of   cursyd   custum 
plounchyd  in  the  myre. 
t  b.  Plunge  np,  to  heave  up,  pump  up.  Obs. 

1567  in  Turberville  Epitaphs  78  b,  Plunge  vp  a  thousande 
sighes,  for  griefe  your  trickling  teares  distill. 

2.  fig.  To  thrust,  force,  or  drive  into  (or  t  "0 
some  thing,  condition,  state,  or  sphere  of  action. 

€  T374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  ii.  51  (Camb.  MS.)  And 
many  folk . .  wenen  bat  it  be  ryght  blysful  thyng  to  plowngen 
hem  in  voluptuos  delit.  c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  <$•  Sens.  6762 
Y-plonged  in  ful  gret  distresse.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
iv.  51  Quhomlit  insorowand  plungeit  in  cair.  1641  MILTON 
Prel.  Episc.  Wks.  1851  III.  75  The  Councels  themselves 
were  fouly  corrupted  with  ungodly  Prelatisme,  and  . . 
plung'd  Into  worldly  ambition.  1686  tr.  Chardiris  Coronat. 
Solyman  87  The  young  Prince  having  plundg'd  himself 
into  the  excesses  of  Wine  and  Women.  1706  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1709)  III.  181  Violent  passions 
always  plunge  the  soul  into  contrary  extremes.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  xxii.  Ill,  227  The  commotion,  which  .. 
agitated  Syracuse,  and  threatened  to  plunge  it  into  a  civil 
war.  1875  IOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  373  We  are  plunged  at 
once  into  philosophical  discussions. 

ft.  c  1440  LYDG.  Compleynt  376  in  Temple  of  Gtas,  etc. 
(1891)  64  Now  canst  thow  sette  men  aloft,  And  now  hem 
plonchyn  ful  vnsoft,  Doun  from  hegh  felycyte. 

f  3.  fig.  To  overwhelm,  overpower,  esp.  with 
trouble  or  difficulty  ;  to  put  to  straits,  embarrass. 

11485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  462  This  womans  harte  is 
plungid  with  payn.  15x3  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbnrge  I.  888 
Plonget  with  sorowe,  syghynge  day  and  nyght.  1600  ABP. 
ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  191  What  is  all  this  to  plunge  his 
abilitie  who  can  do  everie  thing.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Relig.  Med.  i.  §  21  [He]  was  so  plunged  and  gravelled  with 
three  lines  of  Seneca,  that  all  our  Antidotes  . .  could  not 
expel  the  poyson  of  his  errour.  1681  Relig.  Clerici  188, 
I  am  more  and  more  plunged  and  puzled  in  this  point. 

4.  Gardening.  To  sink  (a  pot  containing  a  plant, 
less  usually,  a  plant  itself)  in  the  ground. 

1664  EVELYN  Sykta  (1679)  13  Plunge  it  [the  branch]  half 
a  foot  under  good  mould.  18*5  Greenhouse  Contp.  I.  132 
Chrysanthemum  indicum  might  be  introduced  when  in 
bloom,  and  plunged  in  the  borders  as  if  growing  there. 
1851  Beck's  Florist  87,  I  would  recommend  plunging  the 
pots,  but  be  sure  you  have  a  dry  bottom.  1869  P.  HENDER- 
SON Pract.  Floricult.  xxix.  200  (Funk)  These  pots  should 
be  planted,  or,  as  we  term  it, '  plunged  '  to  the  rim,  or  level 
with  the  surface. 

6.  intr*  To  throw  or  hurl  oneself  into  water  or 
the  like ;  to  dive  head-foremost ;  to  fall  or  sink 
(involuntarily)  into  a  deep  place  (as  a  pit  or  abyss)  ; 
also,  to  penetrate  impetuously  into  a  crowd,  a 
forest,  or  any  thing  or  place  in  which  one  is  sub- 
merged or  lost  to  view. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \\.  355  For  the  best,  and  the  worthiest 
..Plungyt  in  the  stalwart  stour,  And  rowtis  ruyd  about 
thaim  dang,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5784  How  pat  pys  water 
ys  arayed,  pat  y  schal  plungy  on.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  112  A  yonge  childe.  .that  wente  forto  bathe  hym,  and 
napped  to  plonge  and  to  fall  in  a  depe  pitte  withinne  the 
ryuer.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur'  VIL  xx.  243  Many  tymes 
his  hors  and  he  plonged  ouer  the  hede  in  depe  myres.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  i.  ii.  105  Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bad  him  follow.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vm.  84 
From  yon  high  Cliff  I  plunge  into  the  Main.  1780  W. 
BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  Iv.  (1790)  633  It  is  now  fashionable  for 
persons  of  all  ranks  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  drink  the 
mineral  waters.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  lix,  He 
plunged  into  the  thickest  portion  of  the  little  wood.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  58  Saw  the  stream  plunge  into  a  shaft. 

p.  ci4oo  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  96  pe  sawle 
shall  plunche  into  bedepnes  of  helle. 

b.  transf.  To  enter  impetuously  or  abruptly  into 
(a  place).     Also  with  upon. 

1834  L,  RITCHIE  Wand.  Seine  no  We  ..  plunged  into  the 
high  road  leading  to  Duclair.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  341  Others  [tubes]  without  any  vesicular 
enlargement,  plunge  at  once  into  different  textures,  and 
supply  the  viscera  and  internal  organs.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  22  Jan.  5/2  Under  a  well-organised  fire  from  the 
works,  the  Arabs  plunged  forth  upon  the  square.  1891 
KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  (lopo)  202  He  stumbled  across 
the  landing  and  plunged  into  Torpenhow's  room. 

C.  transf.  To  descend  abruptly  and  steeply  ;   to 
dip  suddenly  (as  a  road  or  stratum). 

1854  MURCHISON  Silaria  ii.  31  They  are  seen  to  fold  over 
and  plunge  to  the  east-south-east.  1882  B.  HARTE  Flip 
i,  The  stage-road  that  plunged  from  the  terrace  . .  into  the 
valley  below. 


PLUNGER. 

6.  intr.  To  enter  impetuously  or  determinedly 
into  some   state,  condition,  or  affair ;   to  involve 
oneself  deeply. 

a  1694  TILLOTSON  (J.),  He  could  find  no  other  way  to 
conceal  his  adultery,  but  to  plunge  into  the  guilt  of  a 
murther.  1714  ADDISON  Cato  i.  i,  Bid  me  for  honour  plunge 
into  a  war  Of  thickest  foes.  1^71  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  252 
The  character  of  their  party  is  to  be  very  ready  to  plunge 
into  difficult  business.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest 
i,  It  was  only  to  plunge  into  new  errors.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  a)  V.  5  We  plunge  abruptly  into  the  subject  of 
the  dialogue. 

7.  transf.  intr.  To  fling  or  throw  oneself  violently 
forward,  esp.  with  a  diving  action  :  said  of  a  horse 
(opposed  to  REAR  v.^  15  b)  ;   of  a  ship  :    =  PITCH 
z>.l  19  b ;  of  the  chest :   to  expand  with  falling  of 
the  diaphragm. 

1530  PALSCR.  661/2,  I  plunge,  as  a  horse  dothe,/*  flonge. 
1633  HEYWOOD  &  ROWLEY  Fort,  ty  Land  ff  Sea  in.  i.  Wks. 
1874  VI.  392  Our  teems,  .plunge  in  pain.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  in.  334  Wounded,  he  rears  aloft,  And  plunging,  from 
his  Back  the  Rider  hurls  Precipitant.  i8o»  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xvi.  137  He  taught  Sawney  to 
rear  and  plunge,  whenever  his  legs  were  touched  by  the 
broom.  1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  17  Dick  kept  plunging 
with  his  favourite  right-handed  hits.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh. 
£"<Myxxvi,  The  frigate.. no  longer  jerked  and  plunged  as 
before.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V 1 1 . 1 1 5  The  water  came 
in  every  time  the  ship  plunged.  x8o8  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med. 
V.  287  The  chest  may  plunge,  but  there  is  no  expansion  of 
the  thoracic  cavity. 

b.  trans.   With  complement:  To  make  oneself 
(weary,  etc.)  by  plunging. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  (1617)  95  They  will,  after  they 
haue  plunged  themselues  weary,  fall  downe. 

0.  Of  a  horse  :  To  throw  or  pitch  by  plunging. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  66  At  the  farther  side  of 

the  river  [he]  was  plunged  by  his  horse,  at  his  landing,  that 
he  was  taken  up  for  dead. 

t  8.  trans.  To  penetrate  by  plunging,  diving,  or 
digging ;  to  plunge  into  or  through.  Obs.  rare. 

121649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWIH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  i  Vaunt 
not,  rich  pearl,  red  coral,  which  do  stir  A  fond  desire  in 
fools  to  plunge  your  ground.  1734  RAMSAY  Health  313 
He'll  plunge  the  deep,  And  with  expanded  arms  the  billows 
sweep. 

9.  absol.  Of  artillery :  To  send  shot  downwards 
from  a  higher  level.    Cf.  plunging  fire  in  PLUNGINO 
///.  a.  c. 

1815  SCOTT  Paul's  Lett.  (1839)  123  Our  artillery  on  the 
ridge  were  brought  to  plunge  into  it. 

10.  intr.  To  spend  money  or  bet  recklessly ;   to 
1    speculate  or  gamble  deeply ;  to  mn  into  debt,  slang. 

1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  xxxviii,  They 
plunged  as  regarded  hansoms,  paying  whatever  was  asked 
with  an  airy  prodigality.  1883  Miss  BRADDON  Phant.  Fort. 
xliv,  She  has  been  plunging  rather  deeply.  1886  Fortn. 
Rev.  Mar.  319  '  Plunging  '  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
lansquenet  was  the  game  at  which  most  of  this. .  was  done. 

Hence  Plunged  ///.  a. 

1581  T.  HOWELL  Denises  (1879)  177  The  plunged  state, 
wherein  I  lyue  and  dwell.  1767  BEVIS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LVII.  378  Depending  on  the  relation  of  the  height  o  to  the 
plunged  part. 

t  FlTTngeon.  06s.  [a.  F.  plongeon  (OF. 
plongon,  I1  lor.  et  Blanc.)  a  diver,  a  bird  of  genus 
Colymbus,  f.  plonger  to  dive,  PLUNGE  +  -eon  :-L. 
-io(nem  :  cf.  PIGEON.]  A  diving  bird  ;  a  diver. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xl.  xxii,  Because  he  plongeth 
contynuelly  in  such  manere,  he  is  called  Plongeon  or  Dyvar. 
1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1704  A  Plungeon :  a  kinde  of 
water  fowle  with  a  long  reddish  bill,  Phalacrocorax. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  296  Among  the  Alps :  where  also 
the  Plungeons  [L.  merfi]  or  bald  Rauens  be,  which  hereto- 
fore were  thought  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  Baleare 
Islands.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Plwigeon  or  Diver,  a  sort  of  water- 
fowl. Hence  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio) ;  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Plunger  (plc'ndgaj).    [f.  PLUNGE  v.  +  -EB'.] 

1.  1.  One  who  plunges;  a  diver.  (SoF.plongeur.) 
16x1  COTGR.,  Plongeur,  a  plunger,  ducker,  diuer.    1730-$ 

BAILEY  (folio),  Plunger,  a  diver.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  in.  46 
Here,  the  pride  of  the  plunger,  you  stride  the  fall  and  clear 
it ;  Here, . .  into  pure  green  depth  drop  down  from  lofty 
ledges.  1893  Toilet  18  Feb.  272  Would  the  plunger  hold 
his  own  in  the  vortex  of  troubled  waters? 

f  b.  A  diving  bird  ;  spec,  the  Black  Gull.  Obs. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imfr.  (1746)  194  White 
Gulls,  Grey  Gulls,  and  Black  Gulls  (commonly  termed  by 
the  Name  of  Plungers  and  Water-Crows). 

2.  In  various  technical  applications,  an  instru- 
ment or  part  of  a  mechanism  which  works  with 
a  plunging  or  thrusting  motion. 

a.  Any  solid  piston,  as  that  of  a  force-pump,  esp.  the 
piston  of  a  Cornish  pump ;  a  hollow  piston  forming  the 
bucket  of  a  lift-pump,  b.  The  dasher  of  a  churn.  0.  The 
firing-pin  in  some  breech-loading  firearms ;  also,  a  bojt 
sliding  in  a  groove  on  the  breech  for  securing  the  barrel  in 
firing  position,  d.  A  metallic  cylinder  or  plug  for  regu- 
lating an  electric  current,  e.  Pottery.  A  vessel  in  which 
clay  is  beaten  to  paste  or  slip.  f.  Short  for  phltigcr-brake 


J.  IMISON  Sc.  ff  Art  I.  457  Plungers  are  pistons  that  nearly 
nil  the  working  barrel.  1831  LARDNER  Pnenniat.  \\.  3I: 
A  heavy  beam,  or  plunger,  suspended  from  a  chain,  an 
capable  of  descending  by  its  own  weight  in  water.  1837 
Flemish  Husb.  62  in  Libr.  Uscf.  A'tifnv/.,  Hitsb.  Ill, Some- 
times  . .  a  dog  walks  in  a  wheel,  which  turns  the  machinery 
by  which  the  plunger  is  moved  up  and  down  [in  churning]. 
1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  83  It  is.,  very 


PLUNGING. 

usual  lo  bee  two  plungers  attached,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
i  io^-liead  of  the  air  pump;  one  works  a  bilge  pump,  the 
other  the  feed  pipe.  1866  Conth.  Mag.  Sept.  355  The  barrel 
is  closed  by  a  sliding  plunger  or  bolt,  which  can  be  pushed 
forward  against  the  barrel,  or  withdrawn  for  the  admission 
of  the  cartridge.  1870  Daily  Nous  31  Aug.  2  The  cartridges 
fall  into  slots  in  the  barrels,  and  are  gradually  pushed  into 
the  firing  position  by  10  plungers  or  pistons.  1875  KNIGHT 
/fief.  Meek.  1778/3  The  clays  are ..  prepared  DV  mixing 
ihein  in  a  plunger  containing  a  large  wheel,  by  which  they 
are,  with  the  addition  of  water,  converted  into  a  mass  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Kaihu. 
424  Hydraulic  power  is  obtained  by  a  4o-horse  engine, 
pumping  the  water  into  two  upright  cylinders,  fitted  with 
solid  plungers.  1881  Daily  News  7  Sept.  2/5  Uxbridge. . 
rfpwfltd  a  couple  of '  beats  '  to  the  West  Drayton  box,  when 
the  officer  there  in  charge  replied  with  four  beats,  pressed 
the  'plunger  '  and  took  off  the  lock  at  Uxbridge  signals. 

II.  3.  Mil.  slang.  A  cavalry  man. 

1854  THACKERAY  J.  LeecKs  Pict.  82  He  used  rather  to 
laugh  at  guardsmen,  '  plungers ',  and  other  military  men. 
1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xvi,  It's  an  insult  to  the  whole 
Guards,,  .after  refusing  two  of  us,  to  marry  an  attorney,  and 
after  all  to  bolt  with  a  plunger. 

4.  slang.  One  who  bets,  gambles,  or  speculates 
rashly  or  recklessly. 

1876  World  V,  No.  115.  4  The  prince  of  plungers,  with 
hat  jauntily  cocked  over  one  eye.  1877  BESANT  &  RICE 
Son  o/Vn/c.  \.  \,  Plungers  in  baccarat,  badminton,  loo,  and 
opera-dancers.  1891  JF.SSOPP  Stud,  by  Rfcluse  vi.  (1893) 
192  He  took  to  the  turf, . .  was  a  regular  plunger,  and  got 
deeply  into  debt. 

III.  5.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plunger-button, 
•case,  -pole,  -rod;    plunger-brake:   see  quots. ; 
plunger-bucket,    plunger-lift,   in    a   pump,   a 
bucket  having  no  valve ;  also  —  next  (6) ;  plunger- 
piston,  (a)   a  solid  cylindrical  piston  used  in  a 
plunger-pump ;  (b)  a.  similar  piston  used  in  a  pres- 
sure-gauge, steam-indicator,  etc. ;  plunger-pump, 
one  with  a  solid  piston,  as  a  force-pump. 

1898  Westm.  Gaz.  13  July  3/2  With  my  "Plunger  brake  I 
rode  down  every  inch  of  the  descent  from  the  top  of  the 
Grimsel  Pass  to  the  Rhone  Glacier.  [1898  Cycling  ix.  52  [A 
brake]  actuated  by  means  of  a  lever  attached  to  the  handle 


bar,  which  is  connected  by  a  hinged  joint  with  a  plunger.] 
1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.,  *Plunger-bucket,  one  without  a 
valve.  1840  Civil  Eng.  %  Arch.  Jnil.  III.  41/1  Motion  is 
given  to  the  piston,  bucket,  or  *plunger-pole  of  the  pump. 
1881  Kef.  lo  Ho.  Repr.  Prtc.  Met.  U.S.  147  Stationarydouble 
"plunger  pumps.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  52  The 
water  is  taken  out  of  the  mines  by  means  of  two  Rittinger 
telescopic  plunger  pumps,  placed  at  the  present  lowest  level, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below  the  adit.  1839  USE  Diet. 
Arts  187  There  is  also  a  rack  and  toothed  sector,  with  a 
balance  weight  connected  to  the  inclined  plane  at  the  top 
of  the  "plunger-rods.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  929 
The  very  unfavourable  position  in  which  a  man  applies  his 
force  directly  to  the  plunger-rod  of  this  churn. 

Flanging  (pLo'nd^irj),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PLUNGE  in  various  senses ;  spec. 
•(•immersion  in  baptism  (obs.*). 

a  1450  MVRC  609  Wnenne  thou  comest  to  the  plungynge. 
1531  FRITH  Mirror  (1829)  234  The  sign  in  baptism,  is  the 
plunging  down  in  the  material  water,  and  lifting  up  again. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  11.  (1617)  93  A  mare  ..  which.. was 
naturally  giuen  to  the  vice  of  plunging.  1865  CARLYLE 
Frtdk.  Gt.  xviii.  vii.  (1872)  VII.  221, 1  could,  .leave  Fortune 
to  her  whirlings  and  her  plunging*.  1883  MRS.  BISHOP  in 
Leisure  Ho.  143/1  At  times.. came  huge  plungings,  with 
accompanying  splashings. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  plunging  bath,  -hole, 
-material,  -pit;  plunging-battery  (Electr.),  a  | 
battery  in  which  the  plates  may  be  plunged  into 
or  withdrawn  from  the  fluid,  when  the  battery  is 
or  is  not  in  use  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875); 
plunging-siphon,  a  small  tube  with  open  ends, 
used  to  draw  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  by  plunging 
it  into  the  bulk,  and  stopping  one  end  with  the 
finger  (Dnnglison,  1857). 

1843  SIR  C.  SCUDAMORE  Med.  Visit  Grdfenlerg  70  Neither 
plunging  bath  nor  douche  were  used.  1881  Garden  21  Jan. 
49/2  Plants  of  two  or  three  sorts  should  be  selected  from 
the  cold  plunging  pits.  1885  ELDER  in  Our  Corner  V.  177 
Cocoanut  fibre  may  be  put  on  as  a  plunging  material  into 
which  pots,  seed-pans,  or  boxes  can  be  plunged. 

Plunging,  ppl.a.  [-ING*.]  That  plunges. 
ft-  Of  a  norse  or  its  action,  a  wave,  a  ship,  etc. : 
Diving  ;  rushing  or  falling  forward  or  downward ; 
pitching ;  sinking  steeply. 

I5o8,f-bV°o  Si"r""*<  a  steerynge  or  ploungynge  horse. 

1548  I  tut.,  Sternax  eouus,  a  plungyng  hors  that  casteth 

his  ndar.     1818  BYRON  Mazeppa  xvii,  The  steeds  rush  on 

i  Plunging  pride.    1840  BROWNING  Sordello  i.  172  Richard, 

ht-hearted  as  a  plunging  star.    1875  H.  JAMES  Passionate 

rilgr.,  etc.  236  She  sat  on  an  ivied  stone,  on  the  edge  of 

a  plunging  wall.    1885  BMCK  White  Heather  v,  In  the 

darkened  and  plunging  waters. 

D.  fig.  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

V.   HOWELL  Art.  Amitie  (1879)  37   Most  greedy 
gripes  with  plunging  paines,  do  pierce  my  ruthfull  hart. 
1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (I798)  442  His  unbridled  licence 
t  language,  and  his  plunging  desperate  doctrines. 

0.  Plunging  fire,  artillery  or  rifle  fire  directed 
downwards  from  a  higher  level.    Cf.  PLUNGE  v.  9. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Plunging-fire,  ..  shot  fired  at 
angle  of  depression  below  point-blank.      1891  G.  W. 
BAIRD  m  Century  Mag.  July  357  The  Indians  held  the 
sharp  crests  of  the  steep  hills,  and  were  delivering  a  plunging 
fire  into  the  troops. 
Hence  Plu-ngingly  adv. 

1871 1  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlcin.  Hi,  Fred  hesitated  an  instant, 
and  then  went  on  plungingly. 
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Plungy  (pls-nd^i),  a.  rare.    [i.  PLUHGE  +  -Y.] 
j   Causing  or  coming  in   plunges;   bringing  heavy 
showers,  rainy  (obs.  or  dial,). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \.  met.  iii.  (Camb.  MS.),  The  fyrma- 

i    '"e"'  slant  (Urjud  by  wete  plowngy  [o.r.  ploungyl  clowdes. 

/rut.  in.  met.  i,  The  sterres  shynen  more  agreablely  whan 

the  wynd  nothus  letelh  hise  plowngy  Wastes.     1566  DRANT 

Horace,  Sat.  vn.  Fiijb,  Pufle  up  with  pleasures  plungie 

puffes. 

Flunk  (pl»rjk),  v.  Chiefly  dial.  [In  senses  I  and 

:    2  app.  echoic ;  sense  3  may  be  the  same,  or  an  altered 

form  of  plump:  cf.  also  northern  ft,  ploni/uer  to 

plunge.     Sense  4  may  be  from  PLUNK  sb.     Sense 

,   5  is  of  obscure  origin :    cf.  early  mod.Du.  plenclten 

'  vagari,  divagari,  palari,  errare '  (Kalian).     There 

may  be  two  or  three  different  words  here.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  pluck  (a  string)  so  as  to  cause 
an  abrupt  vibratory  sound  ;  to  twang  sharply. 

1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (1808)  229  Let  Europe  plunk  her 
fiddle  strings.  Till  them  to  unison  she  brings.  1898  Chicago 
Advance  31  Mar.  436/1  Robert  marched  out  plunking  the 
banjo,  Charles  rattling  the  bones. 

2.  intr.  To  croak  or  cry  as  a  raven.  Sc. 

V 'i  1800  Scotch  Song  (Jam.),  The  corpie  plunkin'  i'  the  bog, 
Made  a'  my  flesh  turn  cauld. 

II.  3.  intr.  To  plump,  to  drop  down  abruptly. 
1808  JAMIESON,  Plunk,  v.  n.,  to  plunge  with  a  dull  sound, 

to  plump.      1888  E.  Morr  in  Chicago  Herald  (Farmer), 
B'  that  time  the  ol'  man  had  plunked  inter  a  bar'l.     1891 
J.  H.  PEARCE  Esther  Pentreath  i.  i.  15  He '  plunked-down  ' 
j    all-of-a-heap  on  a  neighbouring  balk  of  timber. 

III.  4.  trans.  To  drive  or  propel  with  a  sudden 
push  (?  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle). 

1884  A.  A.  PUTNAM  Ten  Yrs.  Police  Judge  v.  20  The 
especial  bull's-eyes  which  the  rocks  of  reform  were  aimed  to 
hit,  and,  as  it  were  plunk  out.  1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent. 
104  The  moving  galley's  bow  was  plunking  them  [oars] 
back  through  their  own  oar-holes.  1899  J.  COLVILLE  Scatt. 
Vernacular  n  (E.  D.  D.)  Whin  and  broom  pods  plunkt  their 
peas  on  ruddy  cheeks. 

IV.  5.  intr.  and  trans.    To  play  the  truant ; 
to  be  a  truant  from.  Sc. 

1808  JAMIESON,  To  Plunk, . .  to  play  the  truant.  1870 
J.  NICHOLSON  Idylls  36  Shinties  to  fung  the  fleeing  bool, 
An'  aiblins  gar  me  plunk  the  schule.  1898  N.  Brit.  Daily 
Mail  28  Oct.  2  He  and  his  brother 'plunked  '  the  school 
frequently,  and  were  afraid  to  go  home. 

Flank,  sb.,  adv.,  int.  Chiefly  dial.  [f.  PLUNK  v.} 

A.  so.  1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PLUNK  ;  the 

resonant  sound  of  a  heavy  blow,  or  of  a  plunge  ; 

the  blow  or  plunge  itself;  also,  the  sound  made 

by  the  drawing  of  a  cork,  etc. 


uae  suddenly  a  teartu  funk,  ion  Blacvw.  Mag.  Sept.  313, 
The  King's  name,  and  the  plunk  of  corks  drawn  to  drink  hL 
health,  resounded  in  every  house.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wami. 
ty  Seine  167  We  hear  ..  the  pistol-like  report  of  beer,  and 
the  more  soberly  alluring  plunk!  of  wine-corks.  1900 
IVestm.  Gaz.  29  Dec.  2/1  Suddenly  there  was  a  plunk  1 
splash  !  Haw-haw-ooof !  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  vi.  Green 
Shutters  59  Swipey.  .planted  a  gob  of  mud  right  in  the 
middle  of  his  brow ...  Beneath  the  wet  plunk  of  the  mud 
John  started  back. 

2.  slang,  f  a.  A  large  sum,  a  fortune.  Obs.  b. 
A  dollar.  U.  S. 

1767  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  in  Life  x.  (1894)  102  He  is  in  no 
danger  of  making  a  Plunk,  or  what  would  be  esteemed 
a  Fortune  by  any  other  than  a  little  country  manufacturer, 
loot  H.  MCHUGH  John  Henry  12  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  five 
plunks  a  chair. 

B.  adv.  and  int.  With  a  plunking  noise  ;  plump. 
1894  [W.  D.  LATTO]  Tammas  Bodkin  xxx,  Afore  ye  cud 
hae  said  sax  the  train  played  plunk  into  Moncrieff  Tunnel. 
1895  'IAN  MACLAREN  Brier  Bush  v.  188  They  slip  aff 
sudden  in  the  end,  and  then  they  juist  gang  plunk. 
1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  114/2  He  poised  on  the  edge 
of  the  pier.  Then  he  went  down— plunk — and  came  up  tn 
a  moment.  1807  CROCKETT  Lad's  Love  v.  52  [Peas]  are  a' 
vera  weel  in  broth,  but  if  ye  got  them  plunk  on  the  j_aw  wi1 
a  strong  chairge  o'  powder  ahint  them,  they  might  bring  the 
water  to  your  e'en. 

t  Fln-nket,  s6.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  plun- 
kett,  4-7  plonket,  5  -ete,  -eut,  -ett,  ploun- 
kette,  5-6  plonoket,  5-8  plunket,  (6  plumket, 
plunoket).  [ME.//0M&/,  plunket,  app.  derived 
from  OF.  plunkii  (1254),  plonquii  lead-coloured, 
lead-grey,  also  a  kind  of  grey  cloth  (pa.  pple.  of 
plonquier  to  cover  with  lead :— late  L.  *plumbicarc, 
{.plumbum  lead  :  see  PLUNGE  ».). 

The  ending  -et  may  be  the  earlier  form  of  -/;  but  cf.  other 
names  of  coloured  fabrics,  as  BLANKET,  BLUET,  BURNET, 
RUSSET,  WATCHET.  See  also  BLUNKET  (app.  an  alteration 
of  this,  perh.  associated  with  blanket) ;  also  PLUMBET.] 

A,  sb.  A  woollen  fabric  of  varying  texture,  app. 
of  a  grey  or  light  blue  colour.  Cf.  BLUNKET  sb. 

1375-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  582  Pro  xij  uln.  de 
plunkett.  1377-8  Ibid.  586,  xiij  uln.  de  Plonket  empt.  pro 
tunicis,  pro  pagettis  xiij  s.  1466  Mann,  ft  Househ.  Exp. 
(Roxb.)  493  My  master  delyverd  ..  xviij.  yerdes  of  fyne 
plonket  . .  to  dye  into  fyne  money  engreyned.  1483  Act  i 
Rich.  Ill,  c.  8  §  4  That  this  Acte  . .  extende  not  . .  to  the 
makynge  . .  of  eny  clothe  called  Vervise,  otherwise  called 
Plounkettes  Turkyns  or  Celestrines,  with  broade  Lists. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hex.  VIII  23  Sodainly  the  Mount 
opened,  and  out  came  sixe  ladies  all  in  Crimosin  satin  and 
plunket,  enbroudered  with  Golde  and  perle.  1616  BULLOKAR 
Eng.  Expos.,  Plonkets,  a  kind  of  wollen  cloth.  1711  C. 
KING  Brit.  Merch.  II.  96  What  is  become  of  our  noble 


PLURAL. 

Manufacture  of  PI unkets,  Violets,  and  Blues,  formerly  made 
in  Suffolk?  1876  PLANCIIK  Cycl.  Costume  I.  402. 

B.  adj.  Of  a  greyish  blue  colour ;   light  blue. 
Cf.  BLUNKET  a. 

£1440  Premp.   Fan*.   406/1   Plunket    (K.t  P.  coloure), 
jacinctus.    1465  6  Mann.  <y  Hmtseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  320.  xxiij. 
j    naiow  clothes  called  statutes,  of  the  . .  color  of  red  viij,,  and 
i    of  the  colour  of  plonkeut  xv.     1496  Bk,  St.  All>anst  Fishing 
\    (1883)  10  Letc  woode  your  heer  in  an  woodefatte  a  lyght 
j    plunket  colour.    1543  GRAFTON  Contn,  Harding- 596  In  two 
or  thre  places  the  sated  sleues  were  cut,  and  fastened  to- 
gether againe  with  a  plunket  ryband.    a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VIII  so  The  Duke  of  Vaudosnie  and  his  bende  in 
clothe  of  golde,  and  pluncket  veluet.     1560  Plumket  [see 
PLUKBCT,  quot.  1533]. 

Plunther  (pUrnfcj),  v.  dial.  [Akin  to  PLUNDER 
r.L]  intr.  To  flounder. 

1839-41  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thous.  a  Year  ix.  I.  274  The 
little  doctor  was  plunthering  on,  ankle-deep  in  snow,  towards 
the  vicarage,  1849  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXIX.  51  We  went 
plunthering  along,  sinking  deeply  at  every  step. 

Pluperfect  (ptepS'jflkt,  pUrauakt),  a.  (sb.} 

:    Also  plus-.     [Contracted  from  pius-quam-ptrfect, 

ad.  L.  (tempus  pratferilum)  plus  quam  perfectttm 

'  (past  tense)  more  than  perfect ',  transl.  Gr.  (xpovtn) 

virtpowTcktKos.     Cf.  F. plus-qite-parfait  (1521). 

400  MACROBIVS  De  different.  Verb.  7  In  Graecis  verbis 
quae  in  O  exeunt  omne  perfectum  tempus  mutat  in  fine  A  in 
BIN  et  facit  plusquam  perfectum  quod  ill!  vvtfxrvrrt\iitbt> 
vocant.  c$po  PRISCIAN  805  (Putsch)  Praeteritum  plusquam- 
perfectum,  in  quo  iampridem  res  perfecta  ostenditur.] 

1.  Gram.  Applied  to  that  tense  of  the  verb  which 
expresses  a  time  or  action  completed  prior  to  some 
past  point  of  time,  specified  or  implied.      Also 
absol.  or  as  sb.^  ellipt.  for  pluperfect  tense. 

1530  PALSGR.  88  The  Preter  Pluperfit  Tens.  Janoye  parlt, 
I  had  spoken.  Ibid.  113  Verbes  actives  circumlocute  theyr 
preterperfit  and  plus  perfit  tenses  throughe  all  theyr  modes, 
.  .with  the  tenses  ofje  ay  and  the  participle  preterit.  1599 
MINSHEU  Span.  Gram.  (1623)  22  Indicaliue  moode,  Pres. 
Imperfect.  First  preterperfect.  Second  perfect.  Pluperfect 
tense.  18x4  I*  MUKRAV  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  124  The  Plu- 
perfect Tense  represents  a  thing,  not  only  as  past,  but  also 
as  prior  to  some  other  point  of  time  specified  in  the  sen- 
tence: as,  'I  had  finished  my  letter  hefore  he  arrived'. 
183^  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Gram.  52  By  means  also  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  two  other  tenses  are  defined;  namely,  the 
imperfect  and  plusperfect.  1879  Rosy  Lat.  Grain,  iv.  xvii. 
§  1487  The  Pluperfect  denotes  an  action  in  past  time,  done 
before  another  past  action. 

2.  gen.  More  than  perfect;    in  quot.  1802  mis- 
used  for    *  superfluous  * ;    spec,    in   Mus.    (rarely) 
applied  to  an  augmented  (as  distinguished  from 
a  perfect)  fourth  or  fifth. 

i8oa  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  12  Junius  had 
a  dislike  to  the  letter  k ..-.  it  would  nave  been  more  rational 
to  indulge  an  antipathy  against  c,  which  is  a  very  pluper- 
fect letter,  and  represents  sometimes  £,  sometimes  s,  and 
sometimes  ts.  1851$  Leisure  Ho.  31  Jaa  74  It  will  happen 
in  all  binderies  . .  that  on  examination  certain  volumes  are 
found  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  either  wanting  a  sheet,  or 
having  a  sheet  too  much.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet. 
Mus.  Terms  s.v.  Interval^  Intervals  greater  than  major  or 
normal  have  been  termed  (besides  augmented)  extreme, 
sharp,  superfluous,  pluperfect.  1876  HULLAH  ibid.  s.v. 
Nomenclature  i  Imperfect  as  applied  to  the  exceptional 
fifth.  As  an  antonym  to  this  I  nave  long  used  the  epithet 
pluperfect,  which  has  been  very  largely  adopted. 

t  Plu-racie.  Sc.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  plustplur- 
more:  cf.  mcd.L.//ttttfcfr.J  «  PLURALITY. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  2ij/i  It  being  found 
maist  difficill,  That  in  pe  charge  of  pluracie  \ed.  1597 
pluralitie]  of  kirkkis  ony  ane  minister  may  instructe  mone 
[1507  monie]  flokis. 

Plural  (pluVral),  a.  (sb.)  Also  4-5  plurel,  5-6 
-ell(e,  5-7  -all.  [a.  G^.  plurel  (i2th  c.),  or  ad. 
L. pluralis  (Quint.),  i.plustplur-  more:  see  -AL,] 

1.  Gram.  Applied  to  the  form  of  a  word  which 
denotes  more  than  one  (or,  in  languages  having 
a  dual  form,  more  than  two) :  opposed  to  singular. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  237  Three  propre  persones  ac 
nou^t  in  plurel  noumbre,  For  al  is  but  on  god.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  II.  171  He  moste  be  i-cleped  Argi  in  pe 
plural  nombre.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  285/1  Plurelle,  pluralis. 
1530  PALSGR.  4  The  thyrde  parsonnes  plurelles  of  verbes 
actyves  in  the  frenchc  tonge  . .  ende  in  ent.  1631  GOUGE 
Goas  Arrows  in.  §72.  320  Nor  is  it  [Jehovah}  declined: 
nor  hath  it  the  plurall  number.  1764  W.  PKIM\TT  Accentut 
Redrvivi  in  Provided  they  were  third  persons  plural.  1844 
LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  ix.  §  i  (1862)  113  They  speak  m 
the  plural  number,  and  the  reader  is  utterly  deceived.  1845 
STODOART  Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  28/1  Quintilian 
..  observes,  that  there  were  some  writers.. who  contended 
that  the  dual  number,  in  the  third  person  plural  of  verbs,  was 
properly  marked  by  the  termination  e\  as  consedere  if  two 
persons  sate  together,  consederunt  if  more  than  two;  but, 
adds  he,  this  rule  is  observed  by  none  of  our  best  writers. 

2.  More  than  one  in  number;  consisting  of,  con- 
taining, pertaining  to,  or  equivalent  to,  more  than  one. 

Plural  livings :  see  PLURALITY  3.  Plural  vote,  the  right 
of  giving  more  than  one  vote,  or  of  voting  in  more  than  one 
parliamentary  constituency ;  hence  plural  votert  voting. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  52  Better  haue  none  Then 

Slurall  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one,  a  1631  DONNE 
erm.  vii.  66  God  is  a  plurall  God,  and  offers  himselfe  to  all 
collectively;  God  is  a  singular  God,  and  offers  himselfe  to 
every  man  distributivcly.  1860  MILL  Repr.  Govt.  (1865) 
73/1  Until  there  shall  have  been  devised  . .  some  mode  of 
plural  voting  which  may  assign  to  education,  as  such,  the 
degree  of  superior  influence  due  to  it,  and  sufficient  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  numerical  weight  of  the  least  educated 
class.  1895  Daily  Chron.  6  Dec.  6/7  One  of  the  few  bene- 
ficed  clergymen  holding  plural  livings.  1897  /#  estm.  t***. 

ISO 


PLURALISM. 

10  Aug.  8/1  In  spite  of  the  law  which  forbids  it,  polygamy    I 
still  prevails  in  Utah.. .  In  Salt  Lake  City  they  don  t  call  it 
polygamy,  but '  plural  marriage '. 

B.  sb.  a.  Gram.  The  plural  number.    b.   I  he 
fact  or  condition  of  there  being  more  than  one. 

Plural  of  excellence  or  majesty,  plural  intensroe,  terms 
applied  in  Hebrew  Grammar  to  a  plural  sb.  used  as  the 
name  of  a  single  person  ;  the  typical  example  being  OWN    t 
tlshlm.  lit.  gods,  deities,  used  as  the  name  of  (the  one)  God. 

iV)8  TRKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  cxxxm.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Porrum  ..  is  hoc  Porrum  in  be  singuler  &  hii  porn  in  be 
plurel.     1655   FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  11.  §  56  If  respect  be 
had  to  the  several!  Arts  there  professed,  Slgebert  founded    I 
Schools  in  the  plurall.     i?S«  F.  GREVILLE  Maxims  27  We    , 
confess  our  faults   in   the  plural,  and  deny  them  in  the 
singular.     1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch.  (1870)  I.  202/2  The 
number  three,  as  being  the  first  of  plurals.     1835  Court 
Mag  VI.  186/1  This  literary  fashion  of  speaking  m  the    [ 
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was  the  best  administrator,  but  if  the  system  of  payment  he 
suggested  were  adopted  there  should  be  an  end  of  pluralism. 
2.  Philos.  A  theory  or  system  of  thought  which 
recognizes  more  than  one  ultimate  principle : 
opposed  to  MONISM. 

1887  BOWNE  Philos.  Theism  \.  (1902)62  We  replace.. the 
pluralism  of  spontaneous  thought  by  a  basal  monism.  1904 
Contcmp.  Rev.  Sept.  416  Philosophically  this  is  neither 
Pluralism  nor  out-and-out  Monism.  It  is  not  the  former 
because  ultimately  no  other  source  of  being  but  God,  no 
principle  of  life  but  the  Divine,  is  recognised.  1905  A  the- 
nxum  ii  Feb.  170/2  Thus  we  reach  a  pluralism.  It  is, 
however,  the  pluralism,  not  of  Leibnitz,  but  of  Lotze.  The 
monads  are  not  absolute,  but  interact. 

Pluralist  (plu»-ralist).      [f.  PLURAL  +  -IST.] 

1.  Eccl.  One  who  holds  two  or  more  benefices  at 
the  same  time.  Also  attrib. 

1616  in  Crt.  t,  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  I.  82  A  bill  is  also 
talked  of  for  pluralists  to  allow  their  curate,  of  the  benefice 


nins's  Heb.  ft  Chaldee  Lex.  30/2  The  plural  of  majesty, 
0'rftn :  occurs  more  than  two  thousand  times.    1898  F. 
BRO\VN  Heb.- Eng.  Lex.  43  PI.  intensive.     1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  a)  I.  277  Do  not  make  a  singular  into  a  plural,  as    ; 
the  facetious  say  of  those  who  break  a  thing. 

Pluralism  (plu'Taliz'm).  [f.  PLURAL  +  -ISM, 
after  PLURALIST.]  The  character  of  being  plural; 
the  condition  or  fact  of  being  a  pluralist. 

1.  a.  Eccl.  The  system  or  practice  of  more  than 
one  benefice  being  held  at  the  same  time  by  one 
person,  b.  The  holding  of  two  or  more  offices 
of  any  kind  at  one  time. 

1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.,  Catech.  Exam.  248  Obtainment 
on  false  pretences,  as  proved  by  Non-Residence,  Pluralism, 
and  Sinecurism.  a  1882  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  Life  (1885)  I. 
411  Pluralism  was  at  this  period  [1822]  in  the  ascendant  in 
the  Scottish  Church.  1892  J.  C  BLOMFIELD  Hist.  Heyford 
68  The  last  [century]  ..  so  sadly  notorious  for  the  pluralism 


Erasm.  II.  188  He  seems  to  have  had  in  view. .  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  had  been  a  scandalous  pluralist.  1804  Ann. 
Rev.  II.  217/1  The  Rev.  James  Hook.. had  . .  taken  up  the 
gauntlet  in  favour  of  his  pluralist  and  non-resident  brethren. 
1859  GF.O.  ELIOT  A.  Bedev,  A  pluralist  at  whom  the  severest 
Church-reformer  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  look  sour. 
b.  In  extended  use,  One  who  combines  two  or 
more  offices,  professions,  or  conditions.  Also 
attrib. 

1842  R.  BURNS  Mem.  Rev.  Dr.  MacGill  i.  14  The  idea  of 
a  pluralist,  he  could  not.. endure  ;  and  in  his  instant  declina- 
ture  of  the  tempting  proposal  [of  the  Chair  of  History  at 
St.  Andrews,  when  he  already  had  a  small  country  parish] 
we  discover  the  germ  of  [his]  opposition.. to  the  pluralising 
system.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  App.  v.  354  Patriots 
rather  than  pluralists.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Oct.  13 
M.  Dore  is,  in  fact,  a  pluralist  in  point  of  styles,  and  he  has 
given  us  at  least  three  or  four  distinct  and  separate  ones  in 
this  work.  1869  Ibid,  rr  Oct.  2  Mr.  White  is  a  pluralist  in 
treasurerships.  1891  Daily  News  30  Dec.  5/1  The  whole 
land  will  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  the  pluralists  of  matrimony 
[practisers  of '  plural  marriage  '].  1901  Daily  Chron.  18  May 
7/4  Mr.  Bowles,  .never  heard  of  a  private  secretary  who 
received  ^300  a  year  under  one  vote,  and  ^800  a  year 
under  another.  ..  He  objected  strongly  to  these  pluralist 
appointments. 

2.  Philos.  One  who  holds  the  theory  of  pluralism. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Pluralistic  (plu'rali-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +-IC: 
see  -ISTIO.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  pluralist  or  to 
pluralism,  in  any  sense;  spec,  in  Philos.  recognizing 
more  than  one  ultimate  principle  in  ontology : 
opposed  to  MONISTIC. 

1877  WINCHELL  Set.  $  Rel.  ii.  (1881)  40  The  later  Eleatics 
were  pluralistic — holding  to  the  distinction  of  matter  and 
spirit.  1884  Lotzc's  Mctaph.  1.  443  What  I  looked  for  in 
vain  in  other  statements  of  the  pluralistic  hypothesis.  1891 
F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER  Riddles  of  Sphinx  403  The  pluralistic 
answer  given  to  the  ultimate  question  of  ontology. 

Hence  Plurali'stically  adv. 

1880  Athenaeum  25  Dec.  851/3  [Julius  Bahnsen's]  phi- 
losophy..defines  the  'Ding  an  sich'  of  Schopenhauer,  the 
Will,  pluralistically,  and  not, as  Hartmann  does,  monistically. 

Plurality  (plurae-liti).  [a.  OF.  pluralite 
(i4thc.),  ad.  late  L.  pluralitas  (Ambrose),  f. 
plural-is  PLURAL.] 

I.  Related  in  sense  to  plural. 
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1.  The  state  of  being  plural ;  the  fact  or  con- 
dition of  denoting,  comprising,  or  consisting  of 
more  than  one. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  F.  R.  xvm.  xxxii.  (MS.  Bodl.), 
Pluralite  of  homes  folowif>  be  clifte  of  fote  [in  four-footed 
beasts).  1563  Homilies  ll.  Of  Cert.  Places  of  Script,  i. 
(1859)  374  The  plurality  of  wives  was  by  a  special  prerogative 
suffered  to  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Testament.  i6i4GATAKER 
Transuost.  183  To  shew  how  in  one  nature  there  may  be  a 
plurality  of  persons.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS Cycl.s.v.,  A  plura- 
lity of  worlds  is  a  thing  which  Mr.  Huygens  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  in  his  Cosmotheoros.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ST  F.  xvm. 
1 1. 103  Many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to  abandon 
the  plurality  of  their  gods  and  of  their  wives.  1869  TOZER 
Highl.  Turkey  1.  27  The .  .question  of  the  unity  or  plurality 
of  authorship  of  the  poem.  1898  J.  R.  ILI.INCWORTH  Divine  : 
Immanence  (1904)  vii.  86/2  The  fact  that  there  is  plurality, 
triune  plurality  in  God. 

b.  The  fact  of  there  being  many ;  numerousness  ; 
hence,  a  large  number  or  quantity  ;  a  multitude. 
1-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)1. 27, 1  haue  studiede  that  hit  schal 

.  Called  Policronicon  of  the  pluralite  of  tymes  whom  it  dothe 

inteyne.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  \.  Prol.  (S.T.S.)  I.  7  In  sic 
pluralite  of  writaris  my  fame  is  obscure  and  of  litill  estima- 
tioun.  iS35STEWARTCVOT..9«/.II.445  Pluralitie  of  melt  and 
drink  siclike,  Forbiddin  wes  bayth  for  puir  and  ryke.  1609 
B.  JONSON  Sil.  Wom.  iv.  iii,  Doe  you  count  it  lawful!  to 
haue  such  pluralitie  of  seruants  1  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
i.  37  ThroughagoodMicroscope,hemayeasilysee.. variety 
in  the  plurality,  paucity,  and  anomalous  Situation  of  eyes. 
1859  t,\\\.\.  Liberty  iii.  (1865)  42/2  Europe  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wholly  indebted  to  this  plurality  of  paths  for  its  pro- 
gressive and  many-sided  development.  1866  ROGERS  Agnc. 
q  Prices  I.  xx.  512  The  money-chest  was  also  secured  by 
a  plurality  of  locks. 

2.  Eccl.  a.  'Ihe  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices 
or  livings  concurrently  by  one  person.  b.  A 
benefice  or  living  held  concurrently  with  another 
or  others ;  //.  two  or  more  benefices  held  together. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  197  Dewid  he  is  also,  And  hab 
possessions  &  pluralites  for  pore  menis  sake,  c  1440  Jacob  s 
Well  18  Alle  bey  bene  .-.cursed,  (>at  receyvin  &  holdyn 
pluralyte  of  cherchys.  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas.  $  Pain  533 
Geue  ouer  your  pluralities. .  betake  you  to  one  bemfice. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  325  Who  ingrosse 
many  pluralities  under  a  non-resident  and  slubbring  dispatch 
of  soules.  a  1715  Bp.  BURNET  O-.i'n  Time  vii.  (1823)  VI. 
646  The  scandalous  practices  of  non-residence  and  plu- 
ralities. Ibid.,  I  do  not  reckon  the  holding  poor  livings 
that  lie  contiguous,  a  plurality,  where  both  are  looked 
after,  and  both  afford  only  a  competent  maintenance,  a  1817 
T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  50  There  are 
two  congregations  in  North-Haven  :  a  Presbyterian,  and  an 
Episcopal.  The  latter  is  a  small  plurality,  under  the  care 
of  a  neighbouring  minister.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(ed.  3)  II.  vii.  83  This  holding  of  sees  in  plurality.. was  by 
no  means  uncommon  at  the  time. 

O.  trans/,  of  offices  or  positions  generally. 

1678  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  t2//<  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  47  Some  mention  the  laying  sums  upon  all  pluralities 
of  qualities,  dignities,  and  offices.  1850  LYELL  2«rf  t'isil 
U.S.  II.  82  Some  wealthy  slave-owners  of  Alabama  have 
estates  in  Mississippi.  With  a  view  of  checking  the  increase 
of  these  'pluralities',  a  tax  has  recently  been  imposed  on 
absentees.  1893  Law  Times  XC1V.  452/1  There  isa  grow- 
ing feeling  that  plurality  in  the  matter  of  directorships  is 
dangerous  and  to  be  deprecated. 

II.  Related  in  sense  to  L.  plus  more. 

Etymologically,  these  are  improper  uses,  being  in  form 
derivatives  of  plural,  while  in  sense  they  are  derivatives  of 
pliis,  plitr-.  On  the  analogy  of  major.ity,  tninor-ity, 
superiority,  etc.,  the  etymological  form  is  PLUHITY. 

3.  The  greater  number  or  part ;    more  than  half 
of  the  whole ;   =  MAJORITY  3.     [At  first  Scotch, 
from  F.  pluralite'.] 

1578  Bk.  Univ.  Kirk  of  Scotl.  (Bann.  Cl.)  412  For  elec- 
tioun  of  ane  Moderatour,  Mrs  Johne  Row,  David  Fergu- 
sone  and  Johne  Duncansone  was  proponit  in  leits,  and  be 
pluralitie  of  votes  Mr  Johne  Row  [Minister  at  Perth]  was 
chosin  Moderatour.  1581  Ibid.  522  The  said  Mr  Johne, 
be  pluralitie  of  votes,  was  chosin  Moderator  hac  vice.  1600 
E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  228  The  pluralitie  of  voices  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  armes.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  (1830)  528 
To  bring  the  people  together,  to  elect  them  by  plurality  of 
votes.  1654  FULLER  Comm.  Ruth  (1868)  37  Verity  consisteth 
not  in  the  plurality  of  voices.  1683  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  II. 
187  The  plurality  of  the  younger  judges  and  rising  men 
judged  it  otherwise.  1703  DUKE  OF  QUEENSBERRY  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Letters  Ser.  it.  IV.  No.  394.  227  This  was  thrown  out 
by  a  great  plurality.  1794  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  91/1  The 
plurality,  .of  their  chiefs  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  disobedience.  1823  Niles'  Register  XXIV.  217/2 
At  the  late  election.. [in  Maine], only  three  gentlemen  were 
chosen..  .Neither  of  the  others  had  a  plurality  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  74  Socrates 
would  rather  not  decide  the  question  by  a  plurality  of  votes. 

4.  U.  S.  Politics.  An  excess  of  votes  polled  by 
the  leading  candidate  in  an  election  above  those 
polled  by  the  one  next  to  him,  in  cases  where 
there  are  three  or  more  candidates ;  as  distinguished 
from  majority,  which  in  such  cases  is  applied  to  an 
absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes  given. 

(The  earlier  sense  (3)  was  in  use  in  1823 :  see  above.) 
1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  In  elections,  a  plurality  of  votes  is 
when  one  candidate  has  more  votes  than  any  other,  but  less 
than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given.  1846 
WORCESTER  s.  v.,  A  candidate,  in  an  election,  receives  a  plu- 
rality of  votes,  when  he  receives  more  than  any  other  candi- 
date ;  and  he  receives  a  majority  of  votes,  when  he  receives 
more  than  all  others.  1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Plurality  of 
votes,  the  excess  of  votes  cast  for  one  individual  over  those 
cast  for  any  other  of  several  competing  candidates.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  8  Nov.  4/7  Governor  Cleveland  had 
a  thousand  plurality  in  New  York  State,  and  was  elected 
President.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Mar.  8/2  He  ran  again 
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last  fall,  and  had  a  plurality  over  the  Republican  candi- 
date ;  but  as  it  requires  in  that  State  [Connecticut] 
a  majority  over  all  to  elect,  the  Legislature  elected  his 
Republican  competitor. 

III.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smcct.  Wks.  1851  III.  307  The  non- 
resident and  plurality-gaping  Prelats,  the  gulphs  and  whirle 
pooles  of  benefices.  1899  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  863 
The  differences  on  which  the  plurality  hypothesis  is  founded. 

Pluralize  (plu»-ralaiz),  v.  [a.  F.  pluraliser: 
see  PLURAL  and  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  plural ;  to  attribute  plurality 
to ;  to  express  in  the  plural. 

1803  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  3  We  cannot  well  avoid  the  use 
of  many  ancient  words  unaltered,  as  English  nouns ;  but 
I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  never  to  pluralize  them  by 
inflection,  but  simply  by  the  addition  of  the  s  or  es.  1854 
Blackw.  Mag.  LXXVI.  520  Gulliver,  to  magnify  present 
times,  pluralises  them  all  and  each.  1864  Mattie,  a  Stray 
II.  251 '  Perhaps  it  serves  us  right ',  said  Mattie,  plurahzmg 
the  case  after  her  old  fashion.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng. 
Tongue  §  382  Those  words  which  we  have  adopted  from 
Latin  or  Greek ..  unaltered,  have  usually  been  pluralised 
according  to  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  word  or  phrase  :  To  become  plural ; 
to  assume  plural  form. 

1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  599  Any  part  of  speech 
will  assume  in  compounding  the  substantive  character,  and 
will  pluralise  as  such. 

2.  intr.  To  hold  more  than  one  benefice  (or  office) 
at  one  time  ;  to  be  or  become  a  pluralist. 

1841  [see  PLURALIST  i  b].    a  1875  [see  PLURALIZED). 

Hence  Fluralized  pfl.a.,  Plu-ralizing'  vbl.sb. 
and  ///.  a. ;  also  Plnraliza-tion,  the  act  of  plural- 
izing  ;  Plivralizer,  spec.  =  PLURALIST  i  (Webster 
1864). 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXI.  475  The  plural- 
izing  formulas  [in  language].  1836  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr. 
Election  \.  ix.  133  Clement,  by  his  use  of  a  plurahsmg 

phraseology  in  the  first  person,  shews  us  [etc.].     01875 

I.  S.  HAWKER  Prose  Wks.  (1893)  169  A  pluralised  clergy- 
man of  the  days  of  the  Georges.  1878  H.  SFENCER  in  Pop. 
Sc.  Monthly  July  300  'Inferiors  invariably  use  the  third 
person  plural  in  addressing  their  superiors  ' :  a  form  which, 
while  dignifying  the  superior  by  pluralization,  increases  the 
distance  of  the  inferior  by  its  relative  indirectness. 

Plurally  (plu»-rali),  adv.  [f.  PLURAL  +  -Lv2.] 
In  the  plural  number ;  so  as  to  express  or  imply 
more  than  one ;  in  a  plural  manner. 

coSoWvcLiF-SW.  Wks.ll.  345  Whan  God  bihi}te  Abraham 
bat  he  shulde  jyve  bat  lond  to  him  and  to  his  seed,  he  seid 
not  pluraliche,  bat  he  shulde  jyve  it  to  his  seedis.  1551 
LATIMER  ist  Serin.  Lord's  Prayer  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  5 
Mark  that  he  saith,  advocatutn,  won  advocates.  He  speaketh 
singularly,  not  plurally.  a  1666  C.  HOOLK  Accidence  (1671)3 
Nouns  be  declined  with  six  Cases,  Singularly  and  Plurally. 
1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  i  Cor.  xi.  23,  24  That  Christ 
gave  it  them  together  plurally.  «86o  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 
V.  vn.  iv.  §  27.  152  'The  heavens'  when  used  plurally.. 
remained  expressive  of  the  starry  space  beyond.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  5  Mar.  4/6  Mormons  who  were  (plurally)  married 
before  polygamy  was  made  illegal. 

t  Plura'nlmous,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
plus,  plur-  more  +  animus  mind  +  -ous ;  after 
unanimous^  Not  unanimous. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  28,  I  could  demonstrate  it  to  be 

Heterogeneous,  Heterodoxous, .  .Omnigenous, Pluranimous. 

fPlu-rar,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  L.pliis,  pliir-  more 

+  -AB  ;  =  OF.  plurier  plural :  app.  after  singular, 
F.  singulier.]  =  PLURAL. 

a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  93  To  bee  briefe  he 
is  a  Heteroclite,  for  hee  wants  the  plurar  number. 

Plurasie,  -esie,  -esy,  obs.  forms  of  PLEURISY. 

Plurative  (pluVrativ),  a.  [ad.  L.  pliiraKvus 
adj.  (Cell.)  plural,  f.  'L. plus, plur-  more,  after  gram- 
matical terms  in  -atizrus,  as  nomindtivits,  compara- 
tivus,  indicativus,  etc.  So  obs.  F.  pluratif  (E. 
Deschamps  in  Godef.).] 

1 1.  Gram.  =  PLURAL  a.  I.  Obs.  rare. 

1585  FOXE  Strm.  on  2  Cor.  v.  6  This  nominative  (tfos)  in 
the  plurative  number,  is  not  here  to  be  expounded  after  the 
stile  of  Rome. 

2.  Logic.    (See  quots.) 

1867  ATWATER  Elem.  Logic  102  Plurative  Judgments  are 
those  in  which  more  than  half,  but  not  all  of  the  subject  is 
taken.  1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Logic  xxii.  191  The  name  of 
Plurative  propositions  has  been  proposed  for  all  those  which 
give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  fraction  or  number  of  the  subject 
involved  in  the  assertion. 

Pluri-  (plu»ri),  combining  form  of  L.  plus, 
plur-  more,  pi.  plur-ls  several,  as  in  the  following : 

Plurica-psular  a.,  having  several  capsules,  as  a 
radiolarian.  Plurice-llular  a.,  composed  of 
several  cells.  Plurice'ntral  a.,  having  more  than 
one  centre  or  nucleus.  Plurici'pital  a.  Sot.  [L. 
caput,  -cipit-  head],  having  more  than  one  head, 
as  a  root-crown  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895).  Pluri- 
cu'spid  a.,  having  several  cusps,  as  a  tooth. 
Pluride  ntate  a.,  having  several  tooth-like  pro- 
cesses or  appendages  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Pluri- 
fla-gellate  a.  Zool.,  having  many  flagella  (ibid.). 
Plurlflo-rons  a.  [L.  flos,  for-  flower],  many- 
flowered  (ibid.).  Plnrifoeta-tion,  the  conception 
of  more  than  one  foetus  at  once.  Plnrifo'liate  a. 
Bot.  [L./ottum  leaf],  having  many  leaves  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.}.  Plurifo-liolate  a.  Bot.  [L.  foliolam  leaf- 
let], having  many  leaflets,  as  a  compound  leal 
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(Webster  1864).  Plurijru-ttulate  a.  Bat.  [L. 
guttula  droplet,  f.  gutta  drop],  containing  many 
drops  or  drop-like  bodies  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Pluri- 
li-teral,  Heb.  Gram.  [L.  littera  letter],  a.  contain- 
ing more  than  three  letters  in  the  root ;  sb.  a  root 
consisting  of  more  than  three  letters:  cf.  HILITEBAL, 
TRILITEKAL.  Plurilo-cular  a.  Biol.  [L.  loculus 
little  place],  containing  many  cavities  or  cells. 
Plurima-mmate  a.  Zool.  [L.  mamma  pap],  having 
more  than  two  paps  (S.  S.  Lex.).  Plurinominal 
a.  [L.  ndmen  name],  consisting  of  or  involving 
inore  than  one  name ;  spec,  in  Nat.  Hist.,  applied 
to  a  system  of  nomenclature  or  a  name  not  con- 
fined to  two  terms ;  polynomial.  Plnrimroleate 
a.,  having  several  nuclei  ;  so  Flnrimrcleated  a. 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Pluripa-rtite  a.,  deeply  divided 
with  numerous  incisions  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1858):  cf.  PARTITE.  Plnrise-ptate  a.,  having 
several  septa  or  partitions  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Plvtrise  rial  a.,  consisting  of  several  series  or 
rows ;  hence  Flurise'rially  adv.  Plurise  riate 
a.,  arranged  in  several  series.  Plirrisetose  a. 
Bot.  and  Zool.,  having  many  setae  or  bristles  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.).  Plurlspi-ral  a.,  having  many  spiral 
coils  (ibid.).  Fluri'sporons  a.,  having  more  than 
one  spore  (ibid.).  Pltrrivalve  a.  Bot.  and  Zool., 
having  several  valves  or  appendages  of  valve-like 
form;  multivalve  (ibid.).  Plurfvorons  a.  [L. 
•vorus  devouring],  living  or  feeding  on  hosts  belong- 
ing to  widely  differing  families,  as  a  fungus. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *PluricapsuIar.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Mary's  Phantr.  61  Among  the 
branched  forms,.,  those  described  under  the  unicellular  hairs 
recur  as  'pluricellular.  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Apr.  908 
Cancers  either  started  from  one  centre  (unicentral  or  mono- 
central),  or  from  many  centres  (multicentrat  or  *plurocentral). 
1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  194  A  jaw-like  bar  with  *pluricuspid 
teeth.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat. Mcd.  Diet., *P\\x\htnf\on.  1828- 
|a  WEBSTER,  *Pluriliteral  [adj.  and  si.].  1831  LEE  Hcbr. 
Gram.  (1832)  221  On  these  pluriliteral  verbs  [etc.].  1839 
PAULI  Analecta  Hebr.  xxviii.  209  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
province  of  this  book  to  trace  the  Pluri-literals  ..  to  their 
original  roots.  1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  ff 
Seeds  83  Having  the  appearance  of  being  *plurilocular,  but 
proceeding  from  an  umlocular  ovarium.  1881  Times  12  Mar. 
1 1/2  M.  Gambetta  . .  is  thought  to  be  anxious  to  return  to 
the  "plurinominal  system  of  voting  ..while  M.  Gre'vy.. 
adheres  to  the  uninominal  system.  Ibid.,  According  to  the 
alternative  system  afscrutin  de  lisle,  or  plurinominal  method 
of  voting,  the  department  is  taken  as  the  electoral  unit. 
«88  .  COUES  in  Auk  VI.  320  (Cent.  Diet.)  Perceiving  sundry 
objections  to  binomial,  etc.,  some  have  sought  to  obviate 
them  by  using  binominal,  uninominal,  plurinominal,  etc. 
1887  GUNTHER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  190/1  Small  and 
*pluriseria_l  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  tail,  large 
and  uniserial  on  the  abdomen,  and  generally  biserial  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  tail.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's 
Pkaner.  521  In  general  so  arranged  that  the  sieve-tubes 
form  single,  biseriate,  or  *pluriseriate,  tangential  rows. 
1899  Nat.  Sci.  Dec.  389  Professor  Dietal  . .  considers  the 
question  of  their  descent  from  one  or  more  *plurivorous 
forms— forms,  that  is,  which  inhabited  indifferently  hosts 
belonging  to  the  most  different  families  of  flowering  plants. 

Plurice,  obs.  form  of  PLEURISY. 

II  Pluries  (pluVri,»z),  in  full  Pluries  capias. 
Law.  [L.  =  '(  thou  mayest  take)  several  times ' : 
late  L.  pluries  oftentimes,  frequently,  f.  plus, 
plur-  more,  several.]  The  name  given  to  a  third 
writ  of  attachment,  issued  when  the  first  (see  CA- 
PIAS) and  second  (see  ALIAS  sb.  2)  prove  ineffectual ; 
so  called  from  the  Latin  phrase  pluries  capias 
occurring  in  the  first  clause. 

1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  100/2  To  award  and  directe  the 
seide  Writts  of  Pluries  Capias  and  Exigent,  to  the  Shiref. 
1405  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  217  Your  councell 
thynketh  it  were  well  don  that  ye  gete  an  aUias  and  a 
plitius  that  it  myght  be  sent  don  to  the  scheryf  and  than 
he  can  mak  non  excuse.  1344  tr.  Littleton's  Nat.  Brev.  19 
If  he  make  [nat]  execution,  then  shal  there  go  out  a  sicut 
alias,  .and  after  that  one  pluries.  1607  MIDDLETON  Phoenix 
"•  ni.  Fij  t>,  For  all  your  Demurres,  Plures,  Sursurarers, 
which  are  all  Longswords:  that's  Delaies :  al  the  comfort 
is,  in  nine  yeares  a  man  may  overthrowe  you.  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  IV.  xxiv.  314  If  he  cannot  be  taken  upon  the 
first  capias,  a  second,  and  a  third  shall  issue,  called  an  alias 
and  a  pluries  capias. 

t  Plurifa-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.//an- 
fanus  manifold,  various  (f.  plus,  plur-  more :  cf. 
Hiullifarius)  +  -ous.]  Manifold,  multifarious. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pluri/arious,  of  divers  fashions. 


plus,  plur-  more  :  see  -PY.]  lit.  Made  more  than 
one,  multiplied,  multiple;  hence  Eccl.  Holding 
a  plurality  of  livings. 

159°  [J-  GREENWOOD]  Confer,  iii.  57  Endowed  Curats..are 
but  the  Parsons  substitutes  to  help  a  dumbe  or  plurified 
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1.  Zool.  Bringing  forth  two  or  more  at  a  birth. 
1882  OGILVIE  cites  H.  SPENCER. 

2.  Being  the  mother  of  two  or  more  children. 
1890  in  Cent.  Did.     1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Hence  Pluripa'rlty,  pluriparous  state. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Pluripresence  (plu^ripre-zens).  [f.  L.  plus, 
plur-  more  +  PRESENCE.]  Presence  in  more  than 
one  place  at  the  same  time. 

.  '773  JOHNSON  7  May  in  Bosviell,  (Toplady)  Docs  not  their 
invocation  of  saints  suppose  omnipresence  in  the  saints? 
(Johnson)  No  Sir,  it  supposes  only  pluri-presence.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  496  What  was  more  impolitic 
than  to  reject  the  services  of  good  soldiers,  seamen,  lawyers, 
diplomatists,  financiers,  because  they  hold  unsound  opinions 
about  the  number  of  the  sacraments  or  the  pluripresence  of 
j  saints?  1865  LECKY  Ration.  I.  i.  80  The  miracle  of  Iran- 
substantiation  seems  to  destroy  all  the  improbability  of  the 
pluri-presence  of  a  human  body. 

Plurisie,  -sy,  obs.  forms  of  PLEURISY. 

II  Pluris  petitio  (pluo-ris  pfti-fw).  Sc.  Law. 

[L.  petitio  asking,  pluris  of  more.]     The  asking 
j    more  judicially  than  is  truly  due. 

1760  LD.  KAMES  Equity  i.  i.  (1767)  226  It  is  admitted  that 
where  the  pluris  petitio  is  occasioned  by  an  innocent  error 
. .  the  adjudication  ought  to  be  supported  as  a  security  for 
what  is  justly  due.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v., 
Where  an  adjudication  is  led  for  a  larger  sum  than  what  is 


a  difficulty  which  goes  to  the  substance  of  the  demand. 

t  Plu'rity.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  pluritas, 
i.  plus,  plur-  more :  see  -ITY.]  prop.  Moreness 
(cf.  PLURALITY  II) :  but  in  quot.  =  PLURALITY  2. 

1600  THYNNE  Epigrams  xiii.  i  Pruritie  of  wemenn  .. 
Seekes  pluritie  of  men  to  worke  satisfaction. 

Plurocentral,  erron.  i.pluricentral:  see  PLUBI-. 

Plus  (plos).  [a.  L.  plus  more.  As  in  the  case 
of  MINUS  (q.  v.),  the  quasi-prepositional  sense  I 
did  not  exist  in  Latin,  but  the  words  plus  and 
minus  were  used  by  Leonardo  of  Pisa  in  1202 
for  the  excess  and  deficiency  in  the  results  of  two 
suppositions  in  the  Rule  of  Double  Position. 

The  signs  +  and  —  are  used,  app.  as  well-known  signs,  in 
the  Beiu'ndc  und  hiibsckc  Rcchnutig  auf 'alien  Kaitjfinann. 
schaJftQ(]oh.  Widmann  1489  (and  subseq.  edd.  to  1526) ;  but 
while  he  refers  to  the  latter  as  minus,  the  former  is  said  to 
stand  for  vier  (i.e.  me/ir)  *was  —  ist,  das  1st  minus,  und  das 
•hist  das  mer  '.  So  far  as  yet  collected,  English  examples  of 
pins  do  not  occur  so  early  as  those  of  minus. 


neare  togither. 

Pluriparous  (pluri-parasN  ,a.  [f.  mod.L,//«>-z- 
par-us  (T.  plus,  plur-  more  +  -parus  bearing)  + 

•OL'S.l 


always  uses  in  his  additions).  Cantor  Vorlesuneen  uber 
Geschickteder  Mathematik(\'&^}\\.  230-1, from  which  these 
facts  are  mainly  taken,  cites,  from  mathematical  MSS.  of 
the  beginning  of  the  isth  c.,  and  a  non-mathematical  MS. 
of  the  beginning  of  the  i4th,  a  form  of  &  =  et  which  might 
easily  pass  into  +.] 

1.  quasi-/«/.  Placed  between  two  expressions  of 
number  or  quantity  to  indicate  that  the  second  is 
to  be  added  to  the  first.    In  mathematical  use  only 
as  the  oral  rendering  of  the  symbol  + .     Hence,  in 
non-technical  use  :  With  the  addition  of;  with... 
besides.     (Opp.  to  MINUS  i.) 

1668  [see  4].     1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dnpl.  Proportion  58 
Four  like  Rowers  shall  move  the  same  Vessel.  .12000  feet, 
in  1800  seconds  plus  360  seconds,  or  in  all  2460  seconds. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Character,  It  [+]  is  also  the 
sign  of  addition,  and  is  read  plus,  or  more  ;  thus  9+  3  is  read    j 
qplus  3,  or  9  more  3 ;  that  is,  9  added  to  3,  or  the  sum  of  9 
and  3,  equal  to  12.     1848  MILL  Pot.  Econ.  n.  xii.  §  4  (1872) 
224/1  Wages  plus  the  allotment.     1850  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.    \ 
Forces  (ed.  2)  86  A  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen    - 
plus  two  of  oxygen.    1891  Law  Rep.,  Weekly  Notes  58/1 
The  same  sum  as  that  stated  in  the  balance  order,  flits    \ 
further  interest. 

b.  predicatively.     f  00   Abundantly   supplied 
with,  containing    an   excess  of   something    (obs. 
rare—1)  ;  (i)  colloq.  Having  (something)  in  addi-  i 
tion,  having  gained  (opp.  to  MINUS  I  b). 

1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  462  In  all  chalky 
soils,  and  such  as  are  plus  with  the  calcareous  principle. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xii.  132  Bonsall  was  minus  a  Dig 
toe-nail,  and  plus  a  scar  upon  the  nose. 

2.  As  the  oral  rendering  of  the  sign   +   in  its 
algebraical  use  to  denote  a  positive  quantity,  as 
+  x,  read  plus  x.    Hence  attrib.  or  adj.  in  plus  ' 
quantity,  a  quantity  having  the  sign  +  prefixed 
(or  not  having  the  sign  — ),  a  positive  quantity. 
(Only  as  opp.  to  MINUS  2,  2  b.) 

'579  [see  MINUS  2]. 

b.  Electr.  (a)  adv.  Positively.     (6)  adj.  Posi- 
tive ;  positively  electrified.     (Opp.  to  MINUS  a  d.) 

1747  [see  MINUS  2dJ.  1789  NICHOLSON  in  Pfiil.  Trans. 
LXX1X.  279  When  the  one  ball  was  electrified  plus  and 
the  other  minus,  the  signs  of  both  electricities  appeared. 
If  the  interval  was  not  too  great,  the  long  zig-zag  spark  of 
the  plus  ball  struck  to  the  strait  flame  of  the  minus  ball. 
1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  112  The  small  residuary 
charge  will  be  plus.  1854  J.  SCOFFERS  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc., 
Ckeni.  225  Electrified  +  or  plus. 

3.  adj.  Additional,  extra. 

1756  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  II.  79  When  they  are  abroad, 
it  is  at  a  plus-expense.  1869  Daily  News  19  May,  Some* 
how  or  other  no  Bill  securing  the  tenant  the  plus-value 
added  to  the  land  by  his  labour  and  industry  has  yet  been 
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passed.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Plus  System, 
also  called  '  bonus  '  system,  is  one  by  which  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  wages,  called  '  subsistence  money ',  is  paid  every 
day,  and  the  remainder  on  the  completion  of  the  job  or  con- 
tract. This  remainder  is  called  the  plus,  or  'contingent 
money '.  1894  Wcstm.  Gaz.  3  May  5/1  After  a  ship  was 
discharged,  there  was  generally  8s.  or  98.  for  the  men  to 
receive  as  'plus'  money.  1897  Ibid.  18  Feb.  8/1  The  dis- 
posal of  the  '  plus  values ',  that  is,  surplus  of  the  revenues 
assigned  to  the  service  of  the  debt, 

4.  sb.  in  various  applications,  a.  The  mathema- 
tical symbol  +  ;  also  plus  sign.  b.  A  quantity 
added ;  something  additional  or  extra  ;  an  addition, 
a  gain.  o.  A  positive  quantity  (a\sojig.).  Opp. 
to  MINUS  3. 

1654  [see  MINUS  3).  1668  BRANCKER  Introd.  Algebra  3 
The  Sign  for  Addition  is  +  i.e.  Plus,  mote.  1685,  1708 
[see  MINUS  3].  1727  41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Addition,  The 
character  of  Addition  is  +,  which  we  usually  express  by 
plus.  [Ibid.,  Positive  quantities  are  design'd  by  the  char- 
acter +  prefixed  to  them,  or  supposed  to  be  prefixed.]  1836 
E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxvi,  A  slate-full  of  plusses,  minusses. 
1843  MILL  Logic  \.-ni.  §2(1856)  II.  396  Minus  multiplied 
by  plus  gives  minus,  and  minus  multiplied  by  minus  cannot 
give  the  same  product  as  minus  multiplied  by  plus.  1862 
RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last  131  The  plus  quantities,  or— if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  coin  an  awkward  plural— the  pluses, 
make  a  very  positive  and  venerable  appearance  in  the 
world.  1891  Daily  News  7  Jan.  3/1  Representatives  of  the 
dockers  watched  over  their  interests  in  the  matters  of 
labour,  pay,  and  '  plus '. 

||  5.  Plus  minus  pate  L.]  :  more  or  less.  Obs. 

i6isCoRYAT  Crudities,  etc.(i776)  III.  Lijb,The  Persians 
[revenues  are]  fiue  millions  plus  minus.  1650  TRAPP  Comm. 
Gen.  i.  i  There  were  two  thousand  years,  pins  minus,  before 
the  law. 

||  Plus-chaud,  a.  Obs.  Also  pluseohaud.  [F. 
(pl«ij»  hotter.]  Extra  hot. 

1362  LANC.L.  P.  PI.  A.  yn.  299  Bole  hit  weore  Fresch 
Flesch  or  elles  Fisch  I-Frijet,  Bobe  chaud  and  pluschaud 
for  chele  of  heore  Mawe.  c  1380  A  ntecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat. 
WycliJ '130  Metes  of  be  best  ..  well  dijt  wib  spicerie  chaud 
and  plusechaud. 

Plush,  (plwj;,  sb.  [ad.  F.  pluche,,  contracted 
form  of  peluchi  a  hairy  fabric,  shag,  plush  =  OSp. 

peluza,  mod.Sp.  pelusa  down  on  fruit,  nap  on 
cloth,  velvet,  Cat.  pelussa  down  on  fruit  (cf.  It. 

peluccio,  peluzzo  a  little  hair,  soft  down,  fine  hair), 
f.  late  L.  type  *piluceus,  -ea,  f.  L.  pilus  hair.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth,  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  other 
material  (or  of  two  of  these  combined),   having 
a  nap  longer  and  softer  than  that  of  velvet ;  used 
for  rich   garments   (esp.    footmen's   liveries),   up- 
holstery, etc.     In  quot.  1633,  taken  as  the  typical 
livery  of  the  '  fool '  or  clown. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  50  The  trappings  of  his  horse 
were  pounced  and  bolstered  out  with  rough  plumed  siluer 
plush,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxiv.  338  Wast  coats  of 
silke  plush  laying  by.  a  1626  BACON  New  All.  (1650)  25  He 
sate  alone,  upon  Cushions,  of  a  kinde  of  excellent  Plush, 
blew.  1633  SHIRLEY  Bird  in  Cage  v.  i,  All  places  he  is  free 
of,  and  fooles  it  without  blushing  At  Maskes  and  Playes,  is 
not  the  Bayes  thrust  out,  to  let  the  plush  in.  1682  N.  O. 
Btu'leau's  Lutrin  iv.  71  A  fair  silk  Cassock,  richly  lin'd 
with  Plush.  1784  COWPER  Tti sk  i.  1 1  As  yet  black  breeches 
were  not,  satin  smooth,  Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy 
pile.  1882  BKCK  Draper's  Diet.  s.  v.,  Plush  may  be  de- 
scribed roughly  as  long-napped  velvet,  and  any  kind  of  stuff 
may  be  used  in  its  manufacture— cotton,  silk,  wool,  any  kind 
of  hair,  or  even  swansdown. 
b.  //.  Plush  breeches  (as  worn  by  footmen). 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  tr  W.  xxiv,  A  footman  in 
green  plushes  and  a  powdered  head.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  14  His  lace-bedaubed  coat,  gold- 
gartered  plushes  and  stockings. 

2.  transf.   A  natural  substance  likened  to   the 
preceding. 

a  1619  FLETCHER  Kut.  Malta  l.  i,  O  my  black  swan,  sleeker 
than  signet's  plush.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  xiii.  (1718) 
177  The  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to  day  Wears  her 
green  plush,  and  is  to  morrow  hay.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  117/1  Plush  [is]  the  middle  of.  .Marigolds,  &c., 
of  some  termed  . .  Thrummy  heads ;  of  others  Hairy  heads. 
1862  JOHNS  Brit.  Birds  (1874)  56  Eggs,  from  which  emerge 
.  .bodies  enveloped  in  a  soft  plush  of  grey  yarn. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.,  usually  in  sense 
Made  or  consisting  of  plush ;  also,  of  or  pertaining 
to  plush.     (In  quots.  1629,  a  1640,  Clad  in  plush.) 

1629  B.  JONSON  New  Inn,  Ode  to  Himself,  Brave  plush 
and  velvet-men,  a  1640  DAY  Part.  Bees  To  Rdr.  (1881)  9 
Some  Plush-Midas  that  can  read  no  further  But  '  Bees  . 
£1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  28  They  unmantled  him  of 
a  new  plush  cloak.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad.  fforsem. 
(1809)  31  Riding  in  black  plush  breeches.  1848  THACKERAY 
Bk.  Snobs  vli,  Pea -green  plush  inexpressibles. 

b.  Comb.,  as  plush-weaver;  plush-coloured, 
-covered,  ••wearing  adjs. ;  plush-copper  (see  quot.) ; 
plush-stitch,  a  kind  of  stitch  in  worsted  or  wool 
work,  forming  projecting  loops  which  can  be  cut  so 
as  to  make  a  long  nap  as  in  plush ;  plush-velvet, 
a  kind  of  plush  with  short  nap,  resembling  velvet ; 
plush-velveteen,  a  cotton  plush  imitating  silk 
plush  as  velveteen  does  velvet. 
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copper  ore.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  iv.  58  In 
the  spacious  *plush.covered  chair.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr. 
L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  252  The  "plush-weavers  ..  took 
into  consideration  a  general  stoppage  of  the  looms. 
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Plush,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr. 
Of  velvet:  To  have  the  nap  crushed  or  flattened 
by  pressure  or  wet.  b.  To  plush  it :  to  wear 
plush,  i.  e.  to  act  as  footman. 

1867  W.  H.  L.  TESTER  Poems  54  He  plush'd  it  there  for 
many  a  day.  1904  Daily  Chron.  i  Sept.  8/5  Corduroy 
velvet  would  certainly  look  well,  but  it  would  be  less  suitable 
than  the  woollen  on  account  of  its  greater  weight  and 
liability  to  '  plush '  with  damp  or  pressure. 

Flushed  (pl»Jt),  «.    [f-  FLUSH  »£+-*>*•] 

a.  Made  with  a  long  nap  like  plush,  b.  Clad  in 
plush,  wearing  plush.  C.  Of  velvet,  etc.:  Having 
the  pile  crushed  or  flattened. 

«S94  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  171  Hidden 
vnder  cloth  rough  plushed  and  wouen  like  eglantine  and 
woodbine.  1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII.  438  Theplushed 
poacher  pursuing  the  ptarmigan.  1853  SOYER  Pantrofh. 
~68  The  Latins  used  a  sort  of  thick,  plushed,  cloth. 

fPlu-sher.  dial.  Obs.  [app.  f.  *plush  vb.,  in 
mod.Cornish  dial,  plash  to  plunge  or  splash  in 
water  or  mud ;  cf.  plosher  a  half-grown  bream.] 
Some  kind  of  sea  fish. 

1601  CAREW  Cornwall  34  The  Pilcherd  are  pursued  and 
devoured  by  a  bigger  Kinde  of  fish,  called  a  Plusher,  being 
somewhat  like  the  Dog-fish. 

Plushette  (pMe't).  [f.  PLUSH  sb.  +  -ETTE  : 
cf.  flannelette,  etc.]  An  inferior  kind  of  plush. 

1887  Queen  29  Oct.  558/2  Your  plushette  is  a  lovely  colour. 
1893  M"3'  T-  £°KE  Gentlew.  al  Home  vi.  87  Curtains  . .  of 
Indian  red  plushette. 

Plushy  (plwji),  a.  [f-  PLUSH  sb.  +  -Y.]  a. 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  plush;  soft  and 
shaggy,  b.  Covered  or  adorned  with  plush. 

1611  FLORIO,  VilUso  . .  shaggie,  plushie,  or  hauing  a  high 
nap.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Baroadoes  169  The  top  of  the  stalk 
supports  a  blunt-pointed  conic  plushy  tuft.  1890  H.  M. 
STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  I.  xL  250  A  variegated  green  of 
plushy  texture.  1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Epis.  190  The 
horrid  plushy  little  room. 

PlU'Squam-,  L.  plus  quam  more  than,  as  in 
plus  quam  perfeclum  pluperfect,  used  with  adjs. 
to  form  compounds,  chiefly  humorous  nonce-wds. 

1814  Edin.  Rev.  XLI.  15  By  a  kind  ot  fhtsquam-perfect- 
ing  operation.  1832  Examiner  49/2  The  plusquam  perfect 
wisdom  of  Legislators.  1848  CLOUGH  Botliic  i,  Long  con- 
structions  strange  and  plusquam  Thucydidean.  1896  Daily 
News  6  June  5/7  Fanatics  of  the  ultra-clerical  and  the 
plusquam-clerical  type. 

Plutarchian  (pltttaukian),  a.  [f.  L.  Plu- 
tarchi-us  adj.  from  Plutarchus,  Gr.  IlXowrapxos, 
proper  name  (lit.  master  of  riches).]  Pertaining 
to  Plutarch,  a  famous  Greek  biographer  of  the 
first  century  A.  D.  ;  hence,  of  the  class  of  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  lives  were  written  by  Plutarch. 

1856  GROTE  Greece  n.  xcvi.  XII.  512  note,  In  the  next 
page  of  the  very  same  Plutarchian  life.  1899  Daily  News 
20  Apr.  6/2  Plutarchian  heroes  were  they,  in  their  virtues. 

So  Pluta-rchic,  -ical  adjs. ;  hence  Pluta-rch- 
ically  adv.,  in  the  style  or  after  the  comparative 
manner  of  Plutarch  in  his  '  Lives '. 

1811  Black™.  Mag.  X.  588  Comparing  me  most  Plutarch- 
ically  with  Waithman. 

Plutarchy  (plft  taiki).  [f.  Gr.  irXoCros  wealth, 
riches  +  -apxm  ra'e  !  after  monarchy,  etc.]  The 
rule  or  dominion  of  wealth,  or  of  the  wealthy ; 
plutocracy. 

c  1643  Maximes  Unfolded  28  When  the  best  in  wealth 
and  estates  gpverne  the  poore,  it  is  called  Plutarchie,  the 
Empire  of  riches.  1652  [see  PLUTOMANIA  i].  1834-43 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  cii.  (1862)  233  We  had  our  monarchy,  our 
hierarchy,  our  aristocracy, ..  but  we  had  no  plutarchy,  no 
millionaires,  no  great  capitalists  to  break  down  the  honest 
and  industrious  trader  with  the  weight  of  their  overbearing 
and  overwhelming  wealth.  1890  A.  CARNEGIE  in  Pall 


a  load.    He  cannot  be  elected  for  anything. 

UPluteus  (pl«-ti|«s).  PI.  plutei  (-*|3i).  [L. 
pluteus:  see  sense  i.] 

1.  Rom.  Anliq.,  etc.    a.  Arch.  A  barrier  or  light 
wall  placed  between  columns,    b.  Mil.  A  kind  of 
shed  or  penthouse  for  protection  of  the  soldiers, 
sometimes   movable   and  running  on  wheels.     O. 
A  shelf  for  books,  small  statues,  busts,  etc. 

183*  CELL  Pompeiana  I.  ii.  16  The  pillars  of  the  upper 
portico,  .stood  upon  a  sort  al  pluteus.  1895  Nation  (N.Y.) 
9  May  359/1  The  entrance  and  the  wooden  ceiling,  as  well 
as  the  reading-desks  or  flutei,  were  of  Michelangelo's 
designing. 

2.  Zool.  The  larva  of  an  echinoid  or  ophinroid: 
known  from  its  shape  as  the  '  painter's  easel  larva '. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ix.  565  Where  an  Echino- 
paedium  stage  exists,  the  larva  is  a  Pluteus.  1888  ROLLES- 
TON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  569  The  free  swimming  larva 
(in  Ophiuroidea]  is  a  Pluteus,  and  differs  from  the  Echinoid 
Pluteus  in  possessing  a  pair  of  lateral  arms. 

Hence  Plu-teal  a.,  pertaining  to  a  pluteus; 
Plu'teifcrrm  a.,  of  the  form  of  a  pluteus  (sense  2). 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ix.  544  The  vermiform 
Holothurid  and  the  pluteiform  Ophiurid  or  Echinid  larvae. 
IQOO  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Treat.  Zool.  HI.  292  The  young  of 
Echinus  ..  undergo  metamorphosis  during  the  development 
and  resorption  of  the  pluteal  skeleton. 

Plutocracy  (pl«t(>-krasi).  Also  plout-.  [ad. 
Gr.  ir\ovTOK/xiT!a,  {.  ir\oCro-s  wealth,  riches  + 
-Kparia  power  :  see  -CBACY.  So  F.  plutocratic. ] 
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1.  The  rule  or  sovereign  power  of  wealth  or  of 
the  wealthy. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  270  That  poverty  is  an 
enemy  to  the  exercise  of  vertue,  is  not  unknown  to  any 
acquainted  with  Plutocracy,  or  the  sovereign  power  of 
money.  1839  Morn.  Herald  3  Sept.,  Of  all  systems  of  , 
tyranny  a  plutocracy  is  the  most  cruel,  selfish,  and  grinding. 
1887  GLADSTONE  in  igt/i  Cent.  Jan.  17  Let  us  be  jealous  of 
ploutocracy,  and  of  us  tendency  to  infect  aristocracy,  its 
elder  and  nobler  sister ;  and  learn,  if  we  can,  to  hold  by  or 
get  back  to  some  regard  for  simplicity  of  life.  1898  BODLEY 
France  iv.  ii.  359  The  aggressive  march  of  plutocracy  which 
has  transformed  the  character  of  English  society. 

2.  A  ruling  or  influential  class  of  wealthy  per- 
sons ;  a  body  of  plutocrats. 

1831  in  Fonblanque  Eng.  under  7  Administr.  (1837)  II. 
205  This  infernal  Bill,  which ..  is  only  to  create  a  Plutocracy 
in  lieu  of  the  aristocracy,  under  which  old  England  has 
flourished.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  4  An  ignorant 
proletariat  and  a  half-taught  plutocracy.  1893  F.  ADAMS 
New  Egypt  56  The  dominant  class  in  the  one  is  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  in  the  other  the  plutocracy. 

Plutocrat  (plz<-t<?krKt).  [f.  prec.,  after  aristo- 
crat, democrat,  etc.]  A  member  of  a  plutocracy ; 
a  person  possessing  or  exercising  power  or  influence 
over  others  in  virtue  of  his  wealth. 

1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xli,  When  they,  the  tyrants  of 
the  earth,. .the  plutocrats,  the  bureaucrats, ..are  crying  to 
the  rocks  to  hide  them.  1880  Spectator  3  Jan.  10  Aristo- 
crats have  a  great  place  and  plutocrats  a  great  place  in  our 
society.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  190/1  The  plutocrat 
.  .can  buy  as  many  ancestors  and  ancestral  relics  as  he  will. 

So  Plutocratic  (phitflkrse'tik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  plutocrats  ;  characterized  by  plutocracy. 

1866  Sat.  Rev.  21  Apr.  480/1  The  Oriental  empires  and 
African  kingdoms  or  republics  (if  that  term  can  be  applied 
to  the  timocratic  or  perhaps  ploutocratic  Carthage).  1883 
fortn.  Rev.  June  769  The  plutocratic  elements,  .are,  in  an 
increasing  degree,  becoming  detached  from  Liberalism.  1905 
Outlook  1 1  Nov.  650/1  In  Ohio  and  New  Jersey .  .democracy 
had  been  supplanted  by  a  plutocratic  despotism. 

Flutolatry  (platp-latri).  [f.  Gr.  irAoCros  wealth 
+  -Aarftti'a  (-LATRY),  after  idolatry."]  Worship  of 
wealth. 

1889  LOWELL  Stud.  Mod.  Lang.  Latest  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  157 
The  barbarizing  plutolatry  which  seems  to  be  so  rapidly 
supplanting  the  worship  of  what  alone  is  lovely  and  en- 
during. 1895  L.  F.  WARD  in  Forum  (U.  S.)  Nov.  3Ot  Of 
the  other  sentiment, . .'  plutolatry  '—the  worship  of  wealth- 
even  the  victims  show  traces. 

Plutology  (plzrtp'lodgi).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LOGY.]  Tne  science  of  wealth ;  political  economy. 
Hence  Flnto'logist,  one  versed  in  plutology. 

1864  W.  E.  HEARN  (title)  Plutology:  or  the  Theory  of  the 
Efforts  to  Satisfy  Human  Wants.  1874  SIDGWICK  Meth. 
Ethics  v.  261  As  the  plutologists  say.  1893  Athenaeum 
i  Apr.  405/2  This  ignorant  peasant  did  not  act  up  to  certain 
well-ascertained  laws  of  the  '  science  of  wealth  '.  Plutology 
is  not  everything. 

I!  Plutoniania  (pl*<tO|nv''nia).  Also  7  pluto- 
manie.  [mod.  L.,  f.  as  prec.  +  MANIA.] 

1 1.  Insane  love  or  pursuit  of  wealth.   Obs. 

i6sa  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  280  A  meer  Plutarchy, 
Plutocracy,  or  rather  Plutomanie ;  so  madly  they  hale  after 
money. 

2.  Path.  A  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  person 
imagines  himself  possessed  of  immense  wealth. 

1894  E.  L.  GODKIN  in  Forum  (U.  S.)  June  394,  I  should 
conclude  . .  that  he  was  laboring  under  the  well-known  hal- 
lucination called  plutomania.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Plutonian  (plzrto"-nian),  a.  (s/i.)  [f.  L.  Plu- 
tffnius  (ad.  Gr.  !!\OVTUVI-OS,  f.  nXoiiruJV  Pluto,  the 
god  of  the  infernal  regions)  +  -AN.  So  Y.plulonien.'\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pinto ;    belonging  to  or 
suggestive  of  the  infernal  regions ;  infernal. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  444  He  . .  from  the  dore  Of  that 
Plutonian  Hall,  invisible  Ascended  his  high  Throne.  1831 
POE  Raven  Poems  47  Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on 
the  Night's  Plutonian  shore.  1889  R.  DOWLING  fsle  of  Surrey 
(1891)  171  In  the  plutonian  darkness  under  the  bridge. 

2.  Geol.  =  PLUTONIC  i. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.v.,  The  Plutonian  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  rocks  and  mountains  is  opposed  to  the  Neptunian. 
1860  All  Year  Round  IV.  250  The  moon  is  the  object  in 
which  to  study  plutonian  action. 

B.  sb.  Geol.  =  PLUTONIST. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Plutonian,  n.  One  who  maintains  the 
origin  of  mountains,  etc.  to  be  from  fire.  Journ.  of  Science. 

Plutonic  (pl«tp-nik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  Gr.  ITAovreui' 
Pluto:  see  prec.  and -ic.  SoF./A</0»»'<7z«(i6thc.).] 

1.  Geol.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  action 
of  intense  heat  at  great  depths  upon  the  rocks 
forming  the  earth's  crust ;  igneous.  Applied  spec. 
to  the  theory  that  attributes  most  geological  pheno- 
mena to  the  action  of  internal  heat :  cf.  PLUTONIST. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  455  There  is  another 
system  which  attributes  not  only  to  basalts,  but  to  all  stony 
substances,  an  igneous  origin.  . .  This  may  be  called  the 
Plutonic  system.  1840  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  6)  I.  l.  xiii. 
320  Several  modern  writers,  without  denying  the  truth  of 
the  Plutonic  or  metamprphic  theory,  still  contend  that  the 
crystalline  and  non-fossiliferous  formations,.. such  as  gneiss 
and  granite,  are  essentially  ancient  as  a  class  of  rocks. 
1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Imfr.  iii.  (1857)  32  Both  the 
denuding  and  the  Plutonic  agents.  1870  E.  L.  GARBETT  in 
Eng.  Mech.  n  Mar.  625/1  All  this  is  apart  from  plutonic 
heat.  1871  HARTWIG  Suoterr.  W.  i.  4  Plutonic  and  volcanic 
eruptions  and  upheavings..  have  in  many  places  deranged  .. 
strata  deposited  in  horizontal  layers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  ot  large  inland  lakes. 


PLUVIAL.       - 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  that  class  of  igneous  rocks, 
such  as  granite  and  syenite,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  by  fusion  and  subsequent  slow 
crystallization  at  great  depths  below  the  surface, 
as  distinguished  from  •volcanic  rocks  (which  have 
been  formed  at  or  near  the  surface). 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  353  The  unstratified  crystal- 
line rocks  have  been  very  commonly  called  Plutonic,  from 
the  opinion  that  they  were  formed  by  igneous  action  at 
great  depths.  1849  DANA  Geol.  x.  (1850)  530  Far  the  larger 
part  of  the  land  consists  of  ancient  Plutonic  and  stratified 
rocks.  1882  GEIKIE  Text  Bit.  Geol.  n.  n.  vi.  134  Granite  is 
thus  a  decidedly  plutonic  rock. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  Pluto ;  Plutonian. 

1819  WIFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  65  Winter— a  Plutonic 
thief,  Coming  to  claim  thee  for  his  Mourning  Bride.  1857 
DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  113  The  Plutonic  drama  con- 
cluded with  a  violent  earthquake. 

B.  sb.  Geol.  (pi.}  Plutonic  rocks. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xi.  112  The  bottom  series  of 
plutonics  rises  to  grand  and  mountainous  proportions. 
1881  R.  F.  BURTON  in  Academy  21  May  366/2  Here  begins 
the  new  land  of  clayey  schist  and  mica-slate  contrasting 
with  the  plutonics  of  Bihe'. 

t  Pluto  iiical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  = 
prec.  2. 

1599  Broug  Man's  Lett.  xii.  39  Making  Hell  ..to  bee  nothing 
but  that  Plalonicall  and  Plutonicall  Hades  of  the  Heathen. 
1623  tr.  Famine's  Theat.  Hon.  n.  xiii.  207  \Vhich  had  so 
long  time  beene  kept  in  that  Plutonicall  Mansion. 
Plutonism (pl«-toniz'm).  Geol.  [f.asPLUTONlC 
+  -ISM.  So  F.plutonisme.]  The  Plutonic  theory : 
see  PLUTONIC  a.  I  a.  1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Flutonist  (pltt'tonist).  Geol.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IST.  So  F.  pltttoniste.']  One  who  holds  the 
Plutonic  theory  :  see  PLUTONIC  a.  i  a. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  336  It  is  in  vain.. that  volcanists; 
or  rather  plutonists,  ascribe  these  slips,  and  the  disorders 
that  accompany  them,  to  subterraneous  eruptions.  1861 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1871)  III.  v.  397  In  the  history  of  geology, 
the  followers  of  Werner  are  known  as  Neplunists,  and  those 
of  Hutton  as  Plutonists.  1882  GEIKIE  Text  Bk.  Geol.  in.  i. 
iv.  §  2.  298  In  the  geological  contest . .  between  the  Neptunists 
and  the  Plutonists,  the  two  great  battle  cries  were,  on  the 
one  side,  Water,  on  the  other,  Fire. 

||  Plutonium  (platon-niom).  [L.  Plutonium, 
ad.  Gr.  UKovraanov,  f.  nAouron/  Pluto.]  A  place 
where  there  are  mephitic  vapours. 

1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  292  Hiera. 
polls  was  noted,  besides  its  hot  waters,  for  a  Plutonium. 
Ibid.  294,  I  renewed  my  inquiries  for  the  Plutonium,  and 
an  old  Turk  . .  told  me  he  knew  the  place,  that  it  was  often 
fatal  to  goats. 

Plu-tonize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  nxovraiv 
Pinto  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  infernal. 

1600  TOURNEUR  Transf.  Metamorph.  iv,  O  who  hath 
metamorphosed  My  sence  ?  and  plutoniz'd  my  heaucnly 
shape? 

Plutonomy  (pltttp'nomi).  [f.  Gr.  jrXoDros 
wealth,  riches  +  -vo^ia.  arrangement ;  after  economy. 
So  F.  plutonomie.']  The  science  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  ;  political  economy. 

1851  J.  M.  LUDLOW  Chr.  Socialism  24  [Political  economy] 
confessing  its  own  limited  nature  by  the  mouth  of  its 
greatest  exponent— by  its  own  showing  a  mere  plutonomy. 
1862  T.  SHORTER  in  Ir'eldon's  Regr.  Aug.  g  Plutonomy,  as 
it  has  been  designated,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  case 
or  bastard  science.  1900  Daily  News  9  Feb.  4/6  Pluto- 
nomy is  a  more  accurate  name,  but  the  man  in  the  street .. 
would  be  apt  to  think  it  pedantic. 

So  Plutonomic  (phJtonjvmik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
plntonomy,  politico-economic ;  Plntonomist 
(pltttp-nomist),  one  versed  in  plutonomy,  a  political 
economist. 

1851  J-  M.  LUDLOW  Chr.  Socialism  28  Some  of  the  worst 
culprits  in  this  respect  are  precisely  those  ptutonomists. 
1860  —  in  Macm.  Mag.  May  51  Those  plutonomic  doctrines 
which  are  erected  into  a  faith  for  states  or  for  individuals, 
and  which  tend  to  supplant  everywhere  duty  by  interest. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Mar.  2/2  Fundamental  and  eternal 
differences  of  plutonomic  opinion  forbid  it  [federation]. 
1896  F.  HARRISON  in  igth  Cent.  Dec.  972  The  terms  and 
dogmas  of  the  older  plutonomists. 

Pluvial  (plw-vial),  sb.  Eccl.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Also  pluviale.  [ad.  med.L.  pluviale  (also  pin- 
•vialis,  Du  Cange),  prop,  rain-cloak,  orig.  neut.  of 
L.  pluvidlis  pertaining  to  rain.  So  F.  pluvial 
(i  2th  c.  in  Godef.).  Cf.  lt.piviale,pieviale,  perhaps 
influenced  in  form  by  fiieve  rural  deanery  (plelis). 

(But  Diez  takes  "plltiale,  from  flits,  as  the  real  source, 
and  pluvial  as  due  to  popular  etymology.)] 

A  long  cloak  worn  by  ecclesiastics  as  a  ceremonial 
vestment ;  =  COPE  sb.1  i  (where  see  note) ;  also, 
a  similar  garment  used  by  monarchs  as  a  robe  of 

state. 

iut  upon  the  Pope 


Hist,  ifth  C.  I.  v.  63  The  Priest  had  a  Pluvial  or  Cope, 
besides  the  Habit  with  which  he  is  cloath'd,  when  ne 
celebrates  the  Mass.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  *  Ltg. 
Art  (1850)  404  Over  the  whole  is  thrown  the  cope  or  pluviale 
(literally,  rain-cloak)  because  first  adopted,  merely  as  a 
covering  from  the  weather.  1886  Athenxum  7  Aug.  180/3 
The  pluvial  of  St.  Silvester  seems  to  her  to  be  English. 

Pluvial   (plfi-vial),  a.     [ad.   L.  pltivial-is  of 
or  belonging  to  rain,  f.  pluvia  rain.  So  F.  pluvial.\ 


PLUVIALIFOKM. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  rain ;  rainy ;  characterized  by 
much  rain. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr. ,  Pluvial,  of  rain,  like  to  rain,  rainy, 
w.iteribh.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenoit's  Disp.  185  A  Bath  ..  of 
Sweet  water,  whether  pluvial  or  fluvial.  18320.  NICHOLSON 
Aim.  Kendaiiv.(iS6i)  157  The  butter-women  were  exposed 
to  the  pluvial  elements.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  v.  145  Such 
uncommon  pluvial  descents  may  follow. 
b.  Geol.  Caused  by  rain. 


HUXLEY  Physiogr.  ix.  131  The  particular  kind  of  denudation 
effected  by  means  of  rain  is  called  pluvial  denudation. 

Pluvialiform  (pl/ivias'lifjum),  a.  Omith.  [ad. 
mod.  ornith.  L.  Pluvialiformes ,  pi.  of  Plumali- 
formis,  f.  Pluvialis  plover :  see  next  and  -FORM.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Phtvialiformes ,  a  series  of 
swimming  and  wading  birds  related  to  the  ploversj 
having  the  form  or  character  of  the  plover  family. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pluvialine  (pl*«-viabin),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Pluvidles,  the  group  of  the  plovers  and  allied 
birds,  rain-birds,  pi.  of  pluvialis  rainy,  as  sb.  a 
plover  or  rain-bird,  whence  specific  name  of  the 
Golden  plover,  Charadrius  pluvialis  :  see  IKE  1.] 
Pertaining  to  a  plover,  resembling  the  plovers. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pluviameter,  erron.  var.  PLUVIOMETER. 

Plu-vian,  a.  nonce-wd.     [f.  L.  pluvi-us  rainy 

+  -AN.]  Rain-giving  ;  rainy  (in  quot.  =  L.  Jupiter 
pluvitts). 

1851  R.  F.  BURTON  Goa  368  Irritated  by  the  pertinacious 
viciousness  of  Pluvian  Jove,  we  ride  along  the  slippery 
road  which  bounds  the  East  confines  of  the  lake. 

t  Plu-viatile,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pluvidlilis 
(Cels.)  belonging  to  rain.]  Of  rain,  rain-(water). 

I'mk.'M.K.Gabelhouer'sBk.Physickewli  Take  Hogges 
suet  fb  6.  Tcrebinthine  which  hath  binne  washed  in  pluvia- 
tile  water  Ib  s. 

Pluviograph.  (pl«'vi<)graf).  [f.  L.  pluvia. 
rain  +  -GRAPH.]  A  self-recording  rain-gauge. 

1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  257/1  In  Beckley's  '  pluviograph ' 
a  pencil,  attached  to  a  vessel  which  sinks  as  it  receives  the 
rain,  describes  a  curve  on  a  sheet  of  paper  fixed  round  a 
rotating  cylinder.  1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Pluviometer  (plwvi^'m^taa).  (Also  erron. 
-iameter.)  [f.  L.  pluvia  rain  +  -METER.  So  F. 
pluviomelre  (1788  in  Hatz.-D.).]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  rainfall ;  a  rain-gauge. 

1791  Gentl.  Mag.  LXI.  i.  133  In  the  construction  of  the 
Pluviometer,  .there  is  a  method  to  prevent  evaporation. 
1828-32  WEBSTER,  Pluviameter  (cites  Jrnl.  Set'.).  1834 
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in  twenty-four  hours  9-12  inches  measured  by  Pluviometer, 
and  half  the  island  was  under  water. 

Hence  Pluviome'trio  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
measurement  of  rainfall  ;  so  Fluviome'trical  a.  ; 
whence  Plviviome-trically  adv.  ;  also  Pluvio'- 
metry,  the  measurement  of  rainfall. 

1884  Daily  News  2  Jan.  5/8  The  Committee  of  the  Centra! 
Meteorological  Society,  Switzerland,  has  resolved  to  establish 
.  .  a  great  number  of  observatories,  which  will  be  known  as 
*pluviometric  stations.  1905  \Vcstm.  Gaz,  14  Aug.  2/1  In 
Indo-Chtna  alone  there  are  345  pluviometric  stations.  1818 
Nilei'  Register  17  Jan.  331/2  *Pluviometrical  Observations. 
1828-31  WEBSTER,  Plttviametrical.  1882  Nature  XXV. 
592/2  The  number  of  pluviometrical  stations  in  the  whole 
of  France  is  1561.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  "Plul'ioinetrically, 
*Plnviotitetry. 

Pluvioscope  (pl«-vi#;koup).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-SCOPE.]  =  PLUVIOMETER. 

1887  Nature  17  Mar.  479/1  Pluviometric  observations  taken 
at  Pans  during  the  years  1860-70  with  the  pluvioscope 
invented  by  the  author.  1895  i"  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

!l  Pluvio-se,  sb.  [F.  Plumose  (pl«W<rz),  ad.  L. 
pluviosus  rainy:  see  next.]  The  fifth  month  of 
the  French  revolutionary  calendar,  extending  (in 
the  year  1794)  from  20  Jan.  to  18  Feb. 

1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  106  On  the  day 
which,  in  their  gipsey  jargon,  they  call  the  5th  of  Pluviose. 

Pluvioae  (pl«-vi0us),  a.  rare.  [ad.L.  pluviosus 
rainy,  f.  pluvia  rain  :  see  -OSE.]  Rainy,  watery. 
In  quot  Jig.  tearful. 


. 

.  j.  Examiner  337^,  I  was  moved  to  vent  my  pluviose 
indignation. 

Pluviosity  (plwvifvsiti).  rare.  [f.  L.  pluvios-us 
(see  prec.)  +  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  rainy  or 
of  giving  rain. 

1845  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  105  Whether  in  a  ..  heavy 

lower,  or  under  the  artificial  pluviosity  of  the  gardener's 
watering-pot,  1877  MORLEV  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  no  It  was 
ast  a  gam  to  pay  homage  to  that  faculty  .  .  which  had 
tight  the  forces  of  nature,—  its  pluviosity,  nivosity,  germi. 
nahty,  and  vendemiarity,—  under  the  yoke  for  the  service 
°L™"-  [Alluding  to  PLUVIOSE  so.} 

Pluvious  (pl»<-vias),  a.  [a.  OY.pluvicus  (1245 
in  Godef.),  F.  phtvitux,  or  ad.  L.  pluviosus  rainy.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  rain  ;  full  of 
or  bearing  rain  or  moisture  ;  rainy. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  ffusb.  VI.  66  In  places  ouer  colde  And 
pluuyous,  olyues  is  to  done  To  kitte,  and  mosse  awey  be 
'li-  ~;*'olde-  '»7  A.  M.  tr.  Gmllemcavs  Fr.  Chirnrg. 

8/2  1  he  ayre  is  to  moyste  and  pluviousc  or  raynye.  1646 
S>m  1.  BKOWNL  I'seud.  Ep.  vu.  iv.  346  The  RatnebowT. 
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'  declareth  a  pluvious  disposure  in  the  ayre.  1844  Blacku: 
Mag.  LVI.  371  The  pluvious  metropolis  of  the  west,  a  1876 
M.  COLLINS  T/i.  in  Garden  (1880)  II.  235  Dost  thou  not 
find  that  this  pluvious  weather  produceth  much  newspaper 
stupidity? 

Plwoh,  plwe,  obs.  north,  forms  of  PLOUGH. 

Ply  (plai),  sb.  Also6~7plie.  fa.  Y.pli  (isthc. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.)  a  fold,  bend,  altered  from  OF. 
phi  (izthc.),  vbl.sb.  f.//<yw,  later ///>/•:  see  PLY 
v.1  Sense  4  was  developed  in  OF.,  and  appears 
in  Sc.  before  the  more  literal  senses.] 

I.  1.  A  fold ;  each  of  the  layers  or  thicknesses 
produced  by  folding  cloth,  etc. ;  a  strand  or  twist  of 
rope,  yarn,  or  thread.  Two-ply,  three-ply ',  four, 
ply.  a  fold  of  two,  three,  etc.,  layers  ;  used  attrib. 
to  designate  fingering  or  worsted,  and  carpets  made 
of  two  or  more  interwoven  webs, 

*S3*  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI,  77  Lyning  fustiane 
to  be  ane  plie  betwix  the  utir  half  ana  the  lyning  of  the 
..doublat.  i«9  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  \.  297*  Blak  grey 
to  stuff  l>e  plyise  of  hir  goune  with.  1678  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenofs  Trav.  it.  02  They  double  it  into  many  plies,  till 
it  be  but  four  or  five  Fingers  broad.  1784  J.  HARRY  in  Led. 
Paint,  iii.  (1848)  121  The  plies  and  wrinkles  in  the  body  of 
the  Christ  in  Rembrandt's  famous  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
1883  MRS.  BISHOP  in  Leisure  Ho.  199/1  These  pests  bite 
through  two  'ply1  of  silk.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll 
iv,  The  carpets  were  of  many  plies  and  agreeable  in  colour. 
1901  J.  Black's  Carp.  $  Build.,  Home  Handier.  76  If  the 
knife  is  properly  sharpened., it  will  not  be  difficult  to  cut 
through  the  four-ply  which  will  necessarily  result  from 
this  method  of  folding. 

2.  A  bend,  crook,  or  curvature ;  esp.  the  elbow 
or  middle  joint  of  a  limb ;  spec,  in  Falconry •,  of 
a  hawk's  wing.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  267  Specially  about  hjr  heade,  the 
plie  of  hir  wings  and  hir  trayne.  1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  (1634) 
117  Within  8  weekes  after  it  brake  out  In  the  ply  of  herarme, 
and  under  her  oxter.  1678-9  NEWTON  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set. 
Men  (1841)  II.  409  The  rays  of  the  sun.  .ought,  .to  receive 
a  ply  from  the  denser  ether.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
237/1  The  Ply,  or  bent  of  the  Wing,  is  the  middle  joynt  in 
the  pinion.  1726  Diet.  jRttst.  (ed.  3),  Gasceiu,  the  hinder 
Thigh  of  a  Horse,  which  begins  at  the  StifHe,  and  reaches 
to  the  Ply,  or  bending  of  the  Ham.  18*5  Lou  DON  Encycl. 
Agric.  918  Scurfy,  scabby  eruptions,  affecting  the  back  of 
the  knee,  and  ply  of  the  hock ;  common . .  in  cart-horses. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  bent  or  turned  to  one 
side ;  a  twist,  turn,  direction ;  a  bent,  bias,  inclina- 
tion, or  tendency  of  mind  or  character;  esp.   in 
phrase  to  take  a  (the,  one's]  ply.     Chiefly _/?^. 

I^S^BACON  Adi'anc.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  33.  112  In  some 
other  it  is . .  a  conceite  that  they  can  bring  about  occasions  to 
their  plie.  1611  —  Ess.,  Cust.  $  Educ.  (Arb.)  370  It  is  true 
that  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  plie.  1673 
WYCHERLEY  Gentl.  Dancing-Master  iv.  i,  When  once  they 
have  taken  the  French  plie  (as  they  call  it)  they  are  never  to 
be  made  so  much  as  Englishmen  again.  1707  Reflex,  upon. 
Ridicule  n.  117  They  have  taken  their  Ply,  and  will  never 
beset  right.  iSTaH.  ROGERS Orig.  Bible\\\\.  (1875)  356  The 
natural  bent  and  ply  of  man's  nature.  1880  GREEN  Hist, 
Eng.  People  IV.  vin.  iv.  107  England  took  a  ply  which  she 
has  never  wholly  lost. 

II.  4.  Plight,  condition ;    esp.  in  phrases  In 
(f  into}  ply,  in  good  ply  :  in  good  condition,  fit ; 
!    so  out  of  ply.  Sc. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  \\.  {Town  ff  C.  Mouse)  xxi, 

]    Quhen  hir  sister  in  sic  ply  hir  fand,  For  yerray  pietie  scho 

began  to  greit.    Ibid.  ix.  (HfolfQ  Fox)  viii,  Kiddis,  lambes, 

I    or  caponis  in  to  ply.    1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  iv.  Kenncdie 

1     170   Thy  pure   pynit  thrott,  pelit  and  owt  of  ply.      1824 

MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.  (1876)  22  Few  gourmands 

are  very  fat,  they  eat  themselves  out  of  ply.    1831  SHBNNAN 

Tales  44  The  riders  mount  to  try  If  a'  things  be  in  proper 

ply.     1895  Wtstnt.  Gaz.  27  Apr.  7/2  The  Carron..is  one 

of  the  best  spring  rivers  in  East  Ross-shire  when  in  ply. 

Ply  (plai),^.1  Now  rare  or  dial.  Pa.t.  and 
pple.  plied  (plaid).  [ME.  plien,  a.  OF.  plier, 
secondary  form  ofpleiier  (3  sing.  pres.//iV,  Roland, 
i  i  the.),  mod.  Y.plier  and/Apw:— 'L.plicdre |  to  fold. 

In  imitation  of  QF.fretier: — l^precdre^  3rd  sing,  trie 
(whence prier),  pleiier  took  3rd  sing,  plie,  whenceasecondary 
t&cmplier,  \&$\o&  pleiier %  plotter, pioyer.  Cf.  PLOY  v.t  PLAYE.] 

1.  trans.  To  bend,  bow;  to  fold  or  double  (cloth 
or  the  like) ;  to  mould  or  shape  (anything  plastic). 
Now  chiefly  dial. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis)  343  He..plyit  |»at 
bil,  ore  he  waldleef,  &  It  closyt  in  his  nefe.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Merck.  T.  186  Right  as  men  may  warm  wex  with  handes 
plye.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  121  Whan  every  feld  hath 
corn  in  honde  And  many  a  man  his  bak  hath  plied.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  284/1  To  Ply^ffecfere^.-vbiio  bowe.  a  1592 
GREENE  George  a  Greene  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  256/2  So  have 
I  liberty  to  ply  my  bow.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boetkius  in.  metr. 
ii.  47  The  twig  drawen  ons  with  mighty  fors  Bowing  plies 
her  top.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  27  Plying  the  necks 
of  the  rockets  at  top,  to  the  right.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  381  With  the  first  act  of  plying  or 
doubling,  which  is  introduced  in  the  process  of  spinning. 
1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xxxi,  The  gale,  it 
plies  the  saplings  double. 

1"  b*  fiS"  To  bend  in  will  or  disposition ;  to  bend 
the  sense  of  (words) ;  to  adapt,  accommodate.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  274  Ther  mai  no  gold  the  Jugge  plie, 
That  he  ne  schal  the  sothe  trie.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  150  God  leadeth  and  bo  wet  h  ..  every  person 
inwardly  by  his  owne  will,  nor  plyeth  hee  any  man  otherwise 
then  voluntaryly.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman 
ii.  27  If  other  Arts  have  their  particular  tearms  which 
they  ply  not  to  accomodate  themselves  to  such  as  make  no  | 
profession  of  them,  a  1657  SIK  W.  MURE  Hist.  Wks.  i 


PLY. 

(S.  T.  5.)  II.  351  Haveing  plyed  himself  much  to  the  hwmore 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

t  2.  iutr.  To  bend  or  be  bent  ;  to  yield,  give  (to 
pressureormovement);  to  be  pliable  or  yielding.  Ots. 

13..  [see  plying  below).  1:1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1113 
The  coyne  .  .  wolde  rather  breste  atwo  than  plye.  c  1407 
I.YDG.  Reson  f,  Sens.  6810  Glas  ys.  .  Redy  to  breke  but  nat 
to  plye.  1578  T.  PROCTOR  Garg.  Gallery  H  iij,  No  more 
then  Waues.  .  May  stir  the  stedfast  rocke,  that  will  not  ply. 
1600  T.  CRKED  Ir.'Oviifs  Rtmedit  of  L<nu  xlv,  Behold  the 
Apple  bough  how  it  doth  ply  And  stoope  with  store  of  fruit 
that  doth  abound.  1691  K.  L'£STRANGK  Fables  ccxv.  (1714) 
233  It  blew  a  Violent  Storm.  The  Willow  ply'd  and  gave 
way  to  the  Gust.  1753  Phil.  Tram.  XLVIIL  29  From  the 
coarctation  of  her  breast,  all  its  bones  plying  inwardly. 
t  b.  To  bend  in  reverence  ;  to  bow.  Obs. 

13..  SI.  Erkemaolde  138  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  269 
pe  prelate  passide  one  be  n  lay  ne  :  bt-r  pi  ied  to  nym  lord  es. 

t  c.  To  bend  one  s  body  forcibly  ;  to  twist, 
writhe.  Obs. 

1734  tr.  Ratlin's  A  tic.  Hist.,  Throttling,  pressing  in  Iheir 
arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all  sides.  1845  T.  B.  SHAW  in 
Blactw.  ffaf.LVfll.  34  'Gainst  the  bank,  like  a  Wrestler, 
he  struggleth  and  plyeth. 

3.  intr.  Jig.  To  yield,  give  way  to;  to  incline, 
tend  ;  to  submit,  comply,  consent  ;  to  be  pliant  or 
tractable.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  196  pat  ..  prynce  bat  paradys 
weldez  Is  displesed  at  vch  a  poynt  bat  plyes  to  scabe.  1300 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  227  And  thanne  a  king  list  noght  to  pile 
To  hiere  what  the  clamour  wolde.  1401  CAXTON  Vitas 
Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  Ixxxix.  125  b/i  For  noo  prayer  he 
wolde  not  plye  ne  consente  therto.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T. 
(1837)  18,  1  am  content  to  plie  unto  your  pleasures  out  of 
hande.  11715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  426  As  t4iey 
never  disagreed,  so  all  plied  before  them.  1768-74  TUCKKR 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  615  Expecting  that  all  things  and  all 
persons  should  ply  to  their  interests  and  desires.  1827 
CARLYLE  Germ.  Rout.  I.  40  With  kindly  indulgence  plied 
into  the  daughter's  will. 

t  4.  trans,  fly  over  :  to  overlay  or  cover  with 
something  bent  or  folded.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1517  He  plyes  ouire  be  pauement 
with  pallen  webis  Alas  on  hist  ouire  his  hede  for  hete  of  be 
sone.  Ibid.  5260  Hire  palais  was  ..  Plied  ouir  with  pure 
gold  all  be  plate-rofes. 

1  5.  Ply  out  :  to  get  or  draw  out  by  bending 
or  twisting,  as  with  pliers.  O/'S.  rare. 

1667  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  n.  i,  You  must..  still 
ply  out  of  them  your  advantages. 

Hence  Plying  ///.  a.  ,  bending  ;  pliant. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  439  Hit  watz  playn  in  bat 
place  for  plyande  greuez.  ?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  777  With 

?kes    fulle   perilous,    alle    plyande    burnt:   semyde.      1598 

.  ELIZ.  Plutarch  xii.  lo  Hither  turne  our  witz  sharpnis  and 


.  iing  mind.  1710  PHILIPS  Pastorals  v.  84  Like  winds,  that 
gently  brush  the  plying  grass. 

Ply  (pbi),  z/.2  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  piled.  [ME. 
plye,  aphetic  form  of  ME.  aplie,  aplye,  APPLY  v., 
which  see  for  derivation  and  development  of  senses.] 
I.  To  apply,  employ,  work  busily  at. 

1  1.  refl.  To  apply  oneself  assiduously  (to],  exert 
oneself  \with  a  weapon,  etc.)  ;  =  APPLY  v.  14.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  265  For  ay  the  mor  that  he  envieth 
The  more  ayein  himself  he  plieth.  1494  FABYAN  Chron, 
vli.  ccxxvi.  253  Thys  Henry  in  his  youth  plyed  hym  to 
suche  study  yl  ne  was  enstructe  in  the  .vii.  artys  lyberallvs. 
1590  WEBBE  Trav.  (Arb.)  23  The  women  of  ye  towne  did 
phe  themselues  with  their  weapons,  making  a  great  massacre 
vpon  our  men. 

fb.  To  address  or  betake  oneself  (to)  :  —APPLY 
v.  27.  Obs. 

1668  OWEN  Exf.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  1851  VI.  379  He  plies 
himself  to  God  in  Christ  for  pardon  and  mercy. 

2.  intr.   To  employ  or  occupy  oneself  busily  or 
steadily  ;   to  work  at  something  ;  to  apply,  attend 
closely  to;  =  APPLY  v.  15.     Now  rare. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1385  pe  place,  bat  plyed  be 
pursaunt  wythinne.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  1738  I.  137 
Ere  half  these  Authors  be  read  (which  will  soon  be  with 
plying  hard  and  daily).  1714  Orig.  Canto  Spencer  xxxvi, 
The  strugling  Fly.  .Who  still  for  Freedom  plies  both  fierce 
and  bold.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  578  He  that 
plies  to  his  business  finds  it,  when  grown  familiar  to  him,  a 
state  of  satisfaction.  1815  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  13,  I 
plied  at  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  I  devoured  every  treatise 
on  the  art  of  rhetoric.  1849  LONCF.  Build.  Ship  182  Around 
the  bows  and  along  the  side  The  heavy  hammers  and 
mallets  plied. 

3.  trans.   To  use,  handle,  or  wield  vigorously 
or  diligently  (an   instrument,  tool,  weapon)  ;  to 
employ,  exert  (a  faculty)  ;  =  APPLY  v.  16  b. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  732  Artow  lyk  an  asse  to  be 
harpe  That  hereth  soun  whan  men  be  strengesplye.  1514 
BARCLAY  Cyt.  <fr  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  25  Theyr  wyt  & 
body  all  hole  do  they  ply.  1589  GREENE  Menafhon  (Arb.) 
33  Lamedon  so  plide  his  teeth,  that  all  supper  he  spake  not 
one  word.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  19  During  which  time 
her  gentle  wit  she  plyes  To  teach  them  truth,  c  1595  CAPT. 
WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  la  The  lande 
forces  ..  plied  their  shott  soe  thick  that  our  men  wcare 
forced  to  place  all  the  Spanish  prisoners  between  themselves 
and  the  shott.  1603  DRAYTON  Odes  xvii.  109  Suffolke  his 
Axe  did  ply.  i6«o  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  I.  ii.  112  Go  to 
school,  ply  your  books,  boys.  1660  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag. 
I.  ii.  20  He  plies  his  small  Shot  ;.  .  Ply  your  Hand-Granadoes 
and  Stink-Pots.  1718  PRIOR  Pleasure  41  A  thousand 
maidens  ply  the  purple  loom,  a  1873  LYTTON  Ken.  Chi, 
lingly  II.  ix,  Thou  canst  ply  a  good  knife  and  fork.  1887 
BOWEN  Virg.  SEncidm.  128  Together  their  oars  they  ply. 
b.  To  apply  oneself  to,  practise,  work  at  (one  i 
business,  an  industry,  a  task,  etc.)  :  =  ArrLY  v.  i6a. 


PLY. 

1494  FABYAN  Citron,  v.  cxxxiv.  120  Then  they  plyed  no 
thynge  that  was  worldly,  but  gaue  them  to  prechynge  and 
techynge.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  FardU  Facions  11.  xu.  269 
Diligently  to  plye  the  readinff  of  holy  scripture.  1616  B. 
JONSON  Forest  vi,  When  youths  ply  their  stolne  delights. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  442  Clothing  is  plied  in 
this  city  with  great  industry  and  judgment.  1784  COWPER 
Task  iv.  150  The  needle  plies  its  busy  task.  1867  SMILES 
Huguenots  Eng.  vi.  (1880)  97  The  town  in  which  they  plied 
their  trade. 


lading  as  fast  as  they  could  plye  it.  1005  B.  JONSON  Vol- 
tone  in.  iii,  A  courtier  would  not  ply  it  so,  for  a  place.  1618 
BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  80  They  forthwith  plyde  it  with  Oare 
and  Saile.  1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Ab.  I  no,  I  will  ply  it 
close,  but  I  will  have  my  end  accomplished. 

4.  trans,  a.  To  keep  at  work  at,  to  work  away 
at;  to  attack  or  assail  vigorously  or  repeatedly 
(with  some  instrument  or  process),  b.  To  offer 
something  to  (a  person)  frequently  or  persistently ; 
to  press  (one)  to  take ;  to  continue  to  supply 
with  food,  drink,  gifts,  etc. ;  =  APPLY  v.  17. 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl.  Pref.  a  ij,  Begunne,  bylded,  and 
soo  well  plyed  in  woorke,  that  in  a  fewe  wekes . .  they  wear 
made  and  left  defensyble.  1576  FLEMING  Paiiopl.  Epist.  307 
That  wound  neuer  groweth  toa  skarre,  which  is  not  plyed  with 
playsters.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  267  Marcellus 
plied  him  so  . .  with  continual  alarums  and  skirmishes,  that 
he  brought  him  to  a  Battell.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  544 
Almond  trees  if  they  be  plied  with  digging,  will  either  not 
bloome  at  all,  or  else  shed  their  floures  before  due  time. 
1602  ROWLANDS  Tis  Merrie  n  She  ply'd  him  with  the  Wine 
in  golden  Cup.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  RiondTs  Eromena  1 1 
Causing  the  ghing  to  ply  the  sea  with  their  oares.  1767 
T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II.  i8r  The  bomb-ship . .  plied 
the  French  with  her  shells.  1836  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics 
(1860)  I.  172  To  ply  them  more  pressingly  with  food  than 
with  arguments. 

6.  To  solicit  with  importunity  or  persistence; 
to  importune,  urge  ;  to  keep  on  at  (a  person)  with 
questions,  petitions,  arguments,  etc. ;  t  spec.  °f  a 
porter,  boatman,  etc. :  To  solicit  patronage  from 
(obs.) ;  =  APPLY  v.  17. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  140  He  daily  plyde  her 
mayde,  Thereby  to  make  her  graunte  And  yelde  him  his 
desire.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  279  He  [Shylockl 
plyes  the  Duke  at  morning  and  at  night,  a  1639  SPOTTIS- 
WOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  11.  (1677)  74  The  Governors  Brother 
did  earnestly  ply  him  to  relinquish  the  English  Alliance. 
1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  iii.  747  Ply  her  with  love  letters  and 
Billets.  1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Rattling  Mumpers,  such 
[beggars]  as  run  after,  or  ply  Coaches.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON 
Chrysal (1822)  III.  292  He  was  overtaken  by  the  waggon, 
the  driver  of  which  plied  him  in  the  usual  way  to  take  a 
place.  1777  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  215  One  Holderness, 
a  waterman,  plied  some  gentlemen,  and,  when  in  his  boat, 


Jesus  (ed.  6)  II.  572  In  vain  did  he  ply  Christ  with  questions. 
II.  In  nautical  and  derived  uses. 

6.  intr.  To  beat  up  against  the  wind ;  to  tack, 
work  to  windward.  (Cf.  APPLY  v.  22.) 

1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  no  We  wayed 
and  plyed  backc  againe  to  seeke  the  Hinde.  c  1595  CAPT. 
WYATT  R.  Dudleys  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  11  Neither 
might  wee  plie  up  unto  that  Hand,  the  winde  was  soe  con* 
trarie  for  our  course.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  round  World 
(1699)  142  They  always  go  before  the  Wind,  being  unable 
to  Ply  against  it.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  n.  ii.  127  Her  people 
were..so..weakned  by  sickness,  as  not  to  be  able  to  ply 
up  to  windward.  1833  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  tnd  Voy.  iv.  52  It 
. .  assisted  us  very  much  in  plying  to  windward.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Ply, ..la  work  to  windward,  to  beat. 

b.  with  about,  off  and  on,  to  and  again,  up  and 
down,  and  the  like. 

c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  13  Afterwards  .  .wee  plied  up  and  downe  to  finde  the 
other  carvell.  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Mcdit.  (1868)  7  The  wind 


Commanded  to  ply  up  and  down  continually  witn  r<.eiie 
where  they  saw  Need.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  v.  175  Plying 
on  and  off  till  the  6th  of  October. 

fig.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  184  His  own  Testi- 
mony by  plying  off  and  on,  as  he  hath  continually  done,  is 
so  little  to  be  valued. 

c.  gen.  To  direct  one's  course  (in  a  ship  or 
otherwise),  to  steer;  to  move  onwards;  to  make 
towards.  Now  only  poet.  —  APPLY  v.  24. 

c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  4  Returninge  with  thease  advertisements  unto  our 
Generall,  wee  plied  for  Plimworth.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv. 
i.  38  They  chaunced  to  espie  Two  other  Knights,  that 
towards  them  did  ply  With  speedie  course.  1637  RUTHER- 
FORD Lett.  (1862)  I.  207  Oh,  now  fair  have  many  ships  been 
plying  before  the  wind  that,  in  an  hour's  space,  have  been 
lying  in  the  sea-bottom  1  1779  E.  HERVEY  Naval  Hist.  II. 
158  Returning  light  discovered  the  enemy  seven  leagues  off 
Weymouth,  whither  the  English  plied,  and  came  up  with 
them  in  the  afternoon.  i8ao  W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg. 
I.  309  We  plied  towards  the  land.  <zi86i  CLOUGH  Qua. 
Curium  Ventus  ii,  When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the 
breeze.  And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied. 

•j-  d.  trans.  To  use  (a  tide,  etc.)  to  work  a  ship 
up  a  river,  to  windward,  etc.  Obs. 

t«6  S.  BURROUGH  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1598)  I.  =79.  we 
stopped  the  ebbes,  and  plyed  all  the  floods  to  the  wmde- 
wards,  and  made  our  way  Eastnortheast.  1673  R.  HADDOCK 
Jrnl.  in  Camden  Misc.  (1881)  29  We  wayed  to  plye  up,  and 
plyed  the  tyde  to  an  end. 

7.  intr.  Of  a  vessel  or  its  master :  To  sail  or  go 
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more  or  less  regularly  to  and  fro  between  certain 
places ;  also  said  of  land-carriage. 

1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  370  A  detach- 
ment . .  which  plies  between  the  Godavery  and  camp,  will 
keep  me  free  from  want.  183*  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant. 
Countries  I.  256  A  passage-boat,  which  plies  between  the 
hamlets  of  Eaux  Vives  and  Le  Paquis,  situated  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake.  1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  263  The 
Richmond,  a  small  vessel  which  was  built  in  the  year  1815 
and  plied  between  London  and  Richmond.  1878  GLAD- 
STONE Primer  Homer  xii.  139  We  hear,  .of  the  ferryman 
plying  between  Ithaca  and  Cefalonia. 

b.  trans.  To  traverse  (a  river,  ferry,  passage) 
by  rowing  or  sailing. 

1700  Col.  Rer.  Pennsylv.  II.  13  Ordered  also  That  no 
fferryman  shall  be  permitted  to  ply  the  River  Delaware. 
1812  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  115/1  James  Dean,  .who  plies  the 
passage  from  Bulwell  to  Milford.  1897  Daily  News  6  July 
5/3  Hardy  bargemen  who  ply  Father  Thames  by  day  and 
night  from  Twickenham  Ferry  to  the  Nore. 

f8.  trans.  To  bear  or  bring  to  a  place  by 
journeying  to  and  fro.  Obs.  rare~  '. 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  F  j,  The  labouring  Bees 
. .  Plied  to  the  hiues  sweet  honey  from  those  flowers. 

9.  intr.  Of  a  boatman,  porter,  hackman,  etc. : 
To  wait  or  attend  regularly,  to  have  one's  stand  at 
a  certain  place  for  hire  or  custom. 

1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  in.  i.  Here's  Tom  Errand, 
the  Porter,  that  plys  at  the  Blew  Posts.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  94  f  8  He  was.  .forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the 
Streets  as  a  Porter.  1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Wcstm. 
Bridge^\  Room,  .for  the  Watermen  to  ply  for  Fares.  1:1770 
DIBDIN  Song,  Waterman,  And  did  you  not  hear  of  a  jolly 
young  waterman  Who  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  used  for  to  ply? 
1885  Chamb.  Jrnl.  i  Jan.  778,  I  must  on  no  account  ply 

°Plj%  var.  of  PLEA.    Plyades,  obs.  f.  PLEIADES. 

Plyar,  plyer :  see  FLIER. 

fPlychon.  Surg.  Obs.  [?  corruption  of  PELI- 
CAN.] (See  quot.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  xx.  (Roxb.)  238/2  A  Plychon. 
It  is  an  Instrument  to  pull  out  Teeth. 

Plycht,  plyght,  ply?t,  obs.  forms  of  PLIGHT. 

Plyd,  obs.  form  of  PLAID. 

Plying  (pbHq),  vtl.  sb.  [f.  PLY  v?  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  PLY  i'.-,  in  various  senses,  attrib. 
Plying-place,  a  place  where  a  porter,  hackney- 
carriage,  or  boat  stands  for  hire  (PLY  v.  9). 

1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  21  Panl's-wharf,  a  public  plying- 
place  for  watermen  and  water-carriage.  Ibid.  242  At  the 
south  extremity  of  Water-lane  is  the  common  plymg-place 
and  ferry. 

tPlym.plyrnme,  v.  Falconry.  Obs.  A  parallel 

form  of  PLUME  v.  i. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  Cv,  Let  hir  plym  vppon  it  as  moch  as 
she  will,  and  when  she  hath  plymmed  Inough  go  to  hir 
softely  for  frayng.  Ibid.  D  ij,  Yf  she  haue  fownde  the  fowle 
and  desire  to  flee  ther  to,  let  hir  slee  it,  and  plymme  well 
vppon  hir. 

Plymouth  Brethren.  [See  Brethren  in 
BROTHER  sb.]  A  religious  body  calling  them- 
selves '  the  Brethren ',  recognizing  no  official  order 
of  ministers,  and  having  no  formal  creed,  which 
arose  at  Plymouth  c  1830.  Plymouth  brother, 
a  member  of  this  body. 

1842  R.  M.  BEVERI.EY  Ch.  Eng.  Exam.  (1844!  i  The  views 
of  those  whom  he  chooses  to  call  '  the  Plymouth  Brethren  . 
1865  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  614  The  Plymouth  Brethren 
reject  every  distinctive  appellation  but  that  of  Christians. 
1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevennes,  Valley  of  Tarn,  He  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Plymouth  Brother. 

Hence  Plymouth-brethrenism,  Plymonth- 
brotherism  ;  also  Plymouth,  sister. 

1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  t?  Cain  viii.  197  Where  else  will 
you  go  ?  Not  surely  to  Methodism  or  Plymouth-brothensm. 
1860  Miss  YONGE  Hopes  II.  xiii.  250  She  is  a  Plymouth 
sister.  1879  CROSKERY  (title)  Plymouth  Brethremsm,  a 
refutation. 

t  Plymouth  Cloak.  Obs.  slang.  A  cudgel  or 
staff,  carried  by  one  who  walked  in  cuerpo,  and  thus 
facetiously  assumed  to  take  the  place  of  a  cloak. 
(For  the  reason  of  the  name,  see  quot.  01661.) 

1608  DEKKER  2nd  Pi.  Honest  Wh.  in.  ii,  Shall  I  walke  in 
a  Plimouth  Cloake,  (that's  to  say)  like  a  rogue,  in  my  hose 
and  doublet,  and  a  crabtree  cudgell  in  my  hand?  1025 
MASSINGER  New  Way  i.  i,  And  I  must  tell  you  if  you 
:  but  aduance,  Your  plimworth  cloke,  you  shall  be  soone 
1  instructed.  «i66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Denon  (1662)  248  A 
Plimouth  Cloak.  That  is  a  Cane  or  a  Staffe,  whereof  this 
the  occasion.  Many  a  man  of  good  extraction,  comming 
home  from  far  Voiages,  may  chance  to  land  here  [at  Ply- 
'  mouth],  and  being  out  of  sorts,  is  unable  for  the  present 
time  and  place  to  recruit  himself  with  Cloaths.  Here  (if  not 
friendly  provided)  they  make  the  next  Wood  their  Drapers 
shop,  where  a  Staffe  cut  out,  serves  them  for  a  covering. 
[1670  RAY  Prov.  225  adds:  For  we  use  when  we  walk  in. 
cuerpo  to  carry  a  staff  in  our  hands,  but  none  when  in 
a  cloak.]  [,11668:  see  CLOAK  si.  5.]  1677  MRS.  BEHN 
Rover  in.  i,  Walking  like  the  Sign  of  the  naked  Boy,  with 
Plimouth  Cloaks  in  our  hands,  a  1688  DENHAM  Ballad  on 
1  Sir  J.  Mennis  vii.  He  being  proudly  mounted,  Clad  in 
cloak  of  Plymouth.  1855  KINGSLEY  Weslw.  Ho  I  vii,  Thou 
wilt  please  to  lay  down  that  Plymouth  cloak  of  thine. 

Flymouthism  (pli'mabiz'm).  [See  -ISM.] 
The  system  or  doctrine  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 
So  Plymouthist,  Plymouthite,  a  member  of 
this  body ;  also  attrib. 

1876  SPURGEON  Commenting  61  We  do  not  endorse  the 

Plyrnouthism  which  pervades  these  notes.    Ibid.  115  First 
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published  in  the  Plymouthite  Magazine.  1885  Eutycl. 
Brit.  XIX.  238/2  French  Switzerland  has  always  remained 
the  stronghold  of  Plyrnouthism  on  the  Continent.  Ibid.  2J9/' 
There  are  . .  at  least  five  official  divisions  or  sects  of  Ply- 
mouthists. 

Plymouth  Rock  (plirasjwk).  [The  spot 
at  which  the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower  landed 
in  New  England  in  1620.]  Name  of  a  breed  of 
domestic  fowls  of  American  origin,  characterized 
by  large  size,  ashen  or  grey  plumage  barred  with 
blackish  stripes,  and  yellow  beak,  legs,  and  feet. 

1873  in  L-  Wright  Bk.  Poultry  (1874)  436  Our  modern 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  is  in  no  way  whatever  connected  with 
the  Plymouth  Rock  produced  by  Dr.  Bennett  some  twenty- 
five  years  since,  from  a  cross  with  the  Asiatic  fowls.  1891 
I  K  FOWLER  Echoes  Old  Country  Life  2^8  Another  capital 
race  is  the  Plymouth  Rocks  bred  by  the  Americans  from, 
I  think,  a  cuckoo-coloured  fowl  and  the  Cochin.  1900  Field 
23  June  903/2  The  Plymouth  rock,  a  useful  second  class 
general  utility  fowl,  is  not  as  popular  as  it  was. 
t  Ply-pot.  Otis.  rare-1,  [f.  PLY  *>.'•*  +  POT  si.] 
One  who  plies  the  pot ;  one  addicted  to  drinking. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Gobelin,  Face  gooeline,  a  crimzon  face; 
the  visage  of  a  plie-pot. 

Plyt,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PLIGHT  sl>.  and  v. 
P.M.,  abbrev.  of  POST  MERIDIEM,  afternoon,  q.  v. 
Pn-,  an  initial  combination  occurring  only  in 
words  from  Greek ;  the/  is  usually  mute  in  English. 
(The^  is  pronounced  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
Dutch,  and  other  European  langs. ;  also  by  Englishmen  in 
reading  Greek.     It  is  to  be  desired  that  it  were  sounded  in 
English  also,  at  least  in  scientific  and  learned  words  ;  since 
the  reduction  of  pneo-  to  neo.,pneu-lo  new-,  and  pnyx  to 
nix,  is  a  loss  to  etymology  and  intelligibility,  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  resources  of  the  language.) 
Pneo-  (pn*i»,  n«|0),  combining  element  from  Gr. 
nW-f  iv,  mitiv  to  blow,  breathe,  used  in  a  few  rare 
scientific  terms. 

||  Pneotoiognosis  (-b3i|»gn<?u'sis)  [mod.  L.,  f. 
Gr.  /3<os  life  +  -yvwais  investigation,  knowledge, 
after  diagnosis],™  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  test, 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
whether  a  child  has  been  born  alive ;  also  called 
PNEUSIODIOQNOSIS,  or  ||  PneoWoma-ntia  [Gr. 
Havrtia  divination]  ;  whence  Pneobioma'ntic  a., 
Piieolnoma  ntics.  Pneodyna-mics  [DYNAMICS], 
the  science  of  the  forces  concerned  in  respiration. 
||  Pneoga-ster  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  •yaorijp  belly], 
term  for  the  whole  respiratory  tract,  considered 
as  a  specialized  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract ; 
hence  Pneoga'strio  a.  Pne-ograph  [-GRAPH], 
(a)  an  instrument  invented  by  Mortimer  Granville 
for  indicating  the  force  and  character  of  expiration 
by  means  of  a  light  disk  suspended  in  front  of  the 
mouth  and  connected  with  a  needle  which  makes 
an  automatic  tracing ;  (*)  =  next.  Pneo'meter 
[-METER],  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  air  inspired  and  expired,  a  pneumatometer,  spiro- 
meter ;  so  Pneo'metry,  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  air  inspired  and  expired,  pnenmato- 
metry.  Pne'oscope  [-SCOPE],  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  thorax  in 
respiration.  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1895.) 

1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  084/2  Pneobiomantia.  Ibid., 
Pneobiomantics.  Ibid.,  Pneobiomantic.  1888  Lancet  13  Oc 
724/1  A  Pocket  Clinical  Pneograph. .  .The  tracing  of  the 
pneograph  shows  the  expiration  by  a  more  or  less  vertical 
line,  the  duration  of  the  expiratory  effort  being  indicated  by 
the  length  of  the  line  traced  by  the  needle  before  it  descends, 
at  the  moment  when  inspiration  commences. 

Pneum,  -e  (pniKm,  ni?7m).  Mus.  [ad.  Gr. 
nvivna  :  see  next.]  =  PNEUMA  2  b,  NEUME  2. 

1870  HELMORE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  17/1  Accents  or 
marks,  sometimes  called  pncttms,  for  the  regulation  of  reel- 
tation  and  singing  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  ^r««- 
and  Hebrews,  and  are  still  used  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
Jews.     1890  A  thaunan  26  Apr.  450/3  Twenty  specimen! 
selected  to  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  theancien 
pneumes  into  the  characters  now  used  on  a  staff  of  lines  and 
spaces.    1890  Daily  News  r  May  7/5  Showing  how  tb 
pneums  and  points  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  < 
modern  notes. 

II  Fneuma  (pniw-ma,  nia-ma).  [a.  Gr.  WIV/M 
wind,  breath,  spirit,  prop,  that  which  is  blown  or 
breathed,  f.  mtctv,  nveiv  to  blow,  breathe.] 

1.  The  Greek  word  for  '  spirit '  or  '  soul  ,  occas. 
used  in  Eng.  context. 

1884  W  G  STEVENSON  in  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XXIV.  701 
[Hippocrates]  taught  the  existence  of  an  •intermediate 
nature',  which  though  distinct  from  the  ™°"»l.Soul or 
pneuma,  was  the  source  of  vital  activity.  1894  Daily  New 
25  Oct.  6/2  The  pneuma,  the  overshadowing  spirit  of  th 
new  man  who  is  sought  after  by  Angela,  the  Psyche  o 
feminine  principle  of  aspiration  and  intuition. 

2.  Mediaeval  Mus.    a.  A  long  ligature  or  group 
of  notes  sung  to  one  (inarticulate)  syllable  at  the 
end  of  a  plain-song  melody:   -  NEUME  i.  b.Oi 
of  a  set  of  signs  indicating  the  tones  of  the  chant 
=  NEUME  2,  PNEUM. 

1880  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Oiet.Jlflu.ll.69l/*  «*»2 

essence  of  the  Pneuma  lies  in  its  adaptation  to  an '  «>""« 
sound.     1881  Ibid.  III.  4/2  The  Preface  to  the  Ratisbon 
Gradual  directs  that  the  Pneuma  shall  be  sung  upon 
vowel  A. 


PNEUMATHJEMIA. 

PneumathaBmia  (pni;?ma)>rmia,  ni«-).  Path. 
[f.  Gr.  mxvua,  irvtvftar-  (sec  PNEU MA)  +  alfia  blood ; 
cf.  hyperxmia,  etc.]  '  The  presence  of  air  in  a 
blood-vessel '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895). 

187*  tr.  ll'agitfr's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  139  In  the  blood, 
pneumathfcmm. 

Pneumatic  (ni«mas-tik),  a.  (si.)  [ad.  L. 
fneumaticus  of  or  belonging  to  air  or  wind 


1'lin.),  a.  Gr.  mtv/nariris  of,  caused  by,  or  of  the 
lature  of  wind,  breath,  or  spirit.     So  F. 
iquc  (1520  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1.  Pertaining  to,  or  acting  by  means  of.  wind  or 

_      /-'u:_fl..       i:_j     A         • 


(Vitr., 
of  the 
pneuma- 


air.  a.  Chiefly  applied  to  various  mechanical 
contrivances  which  operate  by  pressure  or  ex- 
haustion of  air. 

Pneumatic  cabinet,  dij/ftrcntiationQAtd.):  seequot.  1805. 
Pneumatic  caisson:  see  quoL  1875.  Pneumatic  dispatc/i, 
a  system  by  which  parcels,  etc.  are  conveyed  along  tubes  by 
compression  or  exhaustion  of  air.  Pneumatic  engini': 
formerly  applied  spec,  to  the  air-pump.  Pneumatic 

paradox,  railway,  telegraph :  see  quot.  1875. 

1659  LEAK  Waterwks.  Prcf.  i  Pneumatike  Inventions: 
viz.  Engins  moving  by  the  force  of  Air.  1667  BE  ALE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  II.  425  The  Pneumatick  (or  Rarify'ng)  Engine 
of  Mr.  Boyle.  1713  DF.RHAM  Phys.-Theol.  i.  9  In  a  glass. 
receiver  of  the  Pneumatick  Engine.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  375  This  part  of  the  process  I  call  the 
pneumatic  pressure.  1856  BREES  Ghss.  Terms,  Piles 
(pneumatic),  hollow  iron  piles,  driven  into  the  ground ..  by 
withdrawing,  internally,  the  sand  or  other  matters  rilling  the 
space  in  which  they  stand  by  suction.  1858  LARUN-KR 
Handbk.  Nat.  Phil.,  Hydros},  etc.  214  The  pneumatic 
screw. — The  screw  of  Archimedes.,  is  also  used  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  mines.  1866  BESSEMER  in  Joynson  Metals  (1868) 
88  The  metal  which  had  been  previously  rendered  malleable 
by  the  pneumatic  process  becomes  less  red-short.  1867 
BRANDS  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  s.v.  Railroad,  Carried  out  in 
London  by  the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  with  success. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Pneumatic  Caisson,  one  which 
is  closed  at  top  and  sunk  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  within 
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3.  Zool.,  Altai.,  and  Pliys.  a.  Pertaining  to 
breath  or  breathing  ;  respiratory,  rare. 

1681  tr.  WiUit't  Rem.  Med.  Wits.  Vocab.,  Pneumatic, 
windy,  or  belonging  to  wind  or  breath.  1816  KI«BY  &  Sp. 
Eiitomol.  IV.  xxxviii.  37  The  external  respiratory  organs  of 
insects..  .Spiracles;  Respiratory  plates;  and  branchiform 
and  other  pneumatic  appendages.  1903  Conttmp.  Rev. 
Jan.  43  Heart  weakness,  pneumatic  troubles  and  rheumatism. 
D.  Containing  or  connected  with  air-cavities,  as 
those  in  the  bones  of  birds,  or  the  swimming- 
bladder  of  some  fishes. 

Pneumatic  duct.  '  a  short  tube  by  which  the  air-bladder 
communicates  with  the  oesophagus  in  physostomous  fishes' 
(Syd.  Sx.  Lex.  s.  v.  Ductus). 


PNETTMATIST. 

1616  BACON  Sylva  I  29  The  Race  and  Period  of  all  things, 
here  above  the  Earth,  is  to  extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be 
more  Pneumaticall  and  Rare.  1685  BOYLE  Enij.  Notion 
Not.  254  Fluids,  whether  Visible  or  Pneumatical.  1793  D 
STEWART  Outl.  Moral  Philos.  i  272  11855)  M°  The  pneu- 
matical  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry.  1794  G.  ADAMS 
Nat.  «f  Ejcp.  Philos.  I.  xi.  431  Mr.  Boyle .  .obtained  a  pneu- 
matical  fluid,  answering  his  then  only  criterion  of  air. 

3.  As  rendering  of  Gr.  m'tvpn-nKus  in  philo- 
sophical or  theological  nse  :  cf.  prec.  4,  4  b. 

1678  CUDWORTII  fntell.Syst.  789  One  of  which  they  called, 
Pneumatical,  or  the  Spirituous  Body  ;  which  is  weaved  out 
as  it  were  to  it,  and  compounded  of  the  Gross  Sensible 
Body  (it  being  the  more  Thin  and  Subtle  part  thereof). 
1708  H.  DODWELL  Nat.  Mart.  Hum.  Souls  46  The  Psychical 


183!  HKEWSTER  Nat.  Magic  x.  (1833)  259  Those  beautiful 


song-birds. 

in  children  may  te  as  pneumatic  or  diploetic  as  in  adults. 

c.  Hist.  Applied  to  a  school  of  ancient  Greek 
physicians  (Gr.  o{  nvfu^anxol,  L.  Pneumatic?) 
whojield  the  theory  of  an  invisible  fluid  or  spirit 
(•nvivpa)  permeating  all  the  body,  and  forming  the 
vital  principle  on  which  health  and  strength  de- 
pended. (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.  1895,  s.  v.  Pneumatici.) 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pneumatic  Physicians,  name 
given  to  a  sect  of  physicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Athenams,  who  made  health  and  disease  to  consist  in  the 
different  proportions  of  an  element  —  which  they  called 
Pneuma,  iri/eC^a— to  those  of  the  other  elementary  principles. 

4.  Belonging  or  relating  to  spirit  or  spiritual 
existence;  spiritual.  (Usually  with  direct  reference 


pom 
invisible  world. 

t  B.  sb.  A  gaseous  substance  (cf.  2  above).  Obs. 
1616  BACON  Sj/lva  f  98  The  Spirits  or  Pneumaticalls,  that 
are  in  all  Tangible  Bodies  are  scarce  known.  Ibid,  i  354  In 
the  inferior  order  of  pneumaticals  there  is  air  and  flame; 
and  in  the  superior  there  is  the  body  of  the  star  and  the 
pure  skj% 

Hence  Pneumatically  adv.  (in  various  senses  of 
PNEUMATIC  or  PNEUMATICAL). 
^1700  D.  G.  Harangues  Quack  Doctors  15  Hypnotically 


its  seat  under  a  pressure  of  gas,  only  allowing  a  film  of  gas 
'°ii"capc'  ft""'<  Pneumatic  Railway,  a  railroad  whose 
rolling  stock  is  driven  by  the  compression  or  exhaustion  of 
air  in  a  tube  laid  parallel  to  the  track.  Ibid.,  Pneumatic 
relegrapH,  a  telegraph  used  before  the  times  of  Morse  and 
Wheatstone  for  communicating  information  by  the  impulse 
given  to  a  column  of  water  by  pneumatic  pressure.  IHd. 
1756/3.  The  pneumatic  dispatch-tube  was  started  by  a  com- 
pany  in  London  in  1859,  f°r  conveying  parcels  and  light 
goods  between  the  Euston  Square  Station  and  the  Post. 
Office  in  Evershott  Street,  London.  1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS 
Organs  65  The  pneumatic  action  is  an  ingenious  arrange. 
ment  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  pressure  is  taken  from  the 
Key,  by  means  of  small  power-bellows.  1895  Syd.  Sac.  Lex., 
P[neumatic]  cabinet,  name  for  the  air-tight  compartment 
m  which  a  patient  is  placed  for  treatment  by  the  inhalation 
of  compressed  air... A  differentiation,  term  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  lung  diseases  by  inhalation  of  air  either 
denser  or  less  dense  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
1898  F.  W.  ROGERS  in  Wcstm.  Gaz.  13  July  372  The  pneu- 
malic  brake  will  do  very  well  for  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

b.  Applied  to  things  which  are  inflated,  or  filled 
with  compressed  air,  for  some  purpose;  esp.  to 
the  tires  of  the  wheels  of  bicycles,  and  the  like. 

1861  Catal.  Internat.  Exhib.  II.  xn.   22  Self-righting, 
indestructible   pneumatic   life-boat.     1890  Patent  Specif. 


to  Gr.  mivnanicos,  esp.  in  N.  T.  and  Christian  use.) 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  525/1  This  animal  spirit,  which 

blessed  men  have  called  the  pneumatic  soul.     1811  JEBB 

Corr.  (1834)  II.50  My  bodily  health  has.. improved;  my 
mental  and  pneumatic  part  has  been.. dubious.  1890  J.  F. 
SMITH  tr.  Pjfleiderer's  Devtlofm.  Theol.  n.  iv.  162  The  God- 
man  as  the  absolute  pneumatic  personality  of  universal 
spiritual  power  is  not  merely  the  head  of  men  but  also  of 
angels.  1894  SWETE  Apost.  Creed  ii.  28  Primitive  Christi- 
anity, as  he  [Harnack]  conceives  it,  had  two  Christologies, 
the  one  pneumatic,  the  other  adoptionist.  The  former 
regarded  the  Christ  as  a  preexistent  Spirit  who  was  made 
Man.  1899  STALKER  Chrtstohn  Jesus  i.  30  The  Gospel  of 
St.  John — the  pneumatic  gospel,  as  it  was  called, 
of  religious  genius. 

fb.  Pneumatic  philosophy:  = 
So  pneumatic  philosopher.  Obs. 

a  1744  BOI.INGBROKE  Ess.  n.  viii.  Philos.  Wks.  1754  II.  79 
Those. .may  be  called.,  by  the  title.. of  pneumatic  philoso- 
phers, since  their  object  is  spirit  and  spiritual  substances ; 
how  ridiculous  soever  it  be  to  imagine  spirit  less  an  object 
of  natural  philosophy,  than  body.  1745  SIR  J.  PRINGLE 
Let.  19  Mar.  in  Bower  Hist.  Univ.  Edinb.  II.  204,  I  do 
hereby  resign  my  office  of  Professor  of  ethic  and  pneumatic 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  329  Bolingbroke  . .  deriding  the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  substance  under  the  name  of  pneumatic  phi- 
losophy. 

5.  Comb.,  as  pneumatic-tired  (-tyred)  a.,  fitted 
with  pneumatic  tires,  as  a  bicycle,  etc. 


..Pneumatically,  or  Synechdochically.  1800  HOWARD  in 
Phil.t  Trans.  X.C.  216,  1  resolved  it  into  these  different 
principles,  by  distilling  it  pneumatically  with  nitric  acid 
1904  Daily  Chron.  17  Sept.  5/5  The  Welch  patents  for 
fastening  a  detachable  outer  case  to  the  pneumatically, 
tyred  rim  of  a  wheel,  thus  rendering  rapid  roadside  repairs 
possible,  finished  their  thorny  course  yesterday. 

Pueumaticity  (ni?7mati-siti).  [f.  PNEUMATIC 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  pneu- 
matic (in  quots.,  in  sense  3  b  of  the  adj.). 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. ,  Pneumaticitas,  term  for  that 
condition  of  the  skeleton  of  birds  into  most  of  the  bones  of 
which  the  external  air  has  the  faculty  of  entering :  pneu- 
maticity.  1870  ROLLESTON  Aniin.  Life  17  The  greater 
pneumaticity  which  the  individual  bones  ordinarily  possess 
1881  W.  K.  PARKER  in  Nature  XXVI.  254/2  The  pneuma- 
ticity of  the  crocodile's  endocranium. 

gospel  Pneumatico-,  combining  form  from  L.  pneu- 
maticus  or  Gr.  nvtvpariieus  PNEUMATIC  :  see  quots., 
and  PNEUMATIC  a.  i,  4. 


16  PLAVFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  257  The  syphon  is 
properly  a  pneumatico-hydraulic  machine,  the  action  of  water 
and  of  air  being  both  necessary  to  its  effect.  1816  BENTHAM 
Chrestom.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  90  Pneumatico-Htdtmistics, 
such  as  have  for  their  objects  those  more  refined  classes  of 
pleasures  which,  passing  through  one  or  more  of  the  inlets 
afforded  by  the  body,  find  their  ultimate  seat  in  the  mind. 

Pneuma  tics.  [In  form,  pi.  of  PNEUMATIC  a. 
=  pneumatic  treatises  or  matters  :  see  -ic  a.] 

1.  That  branch  of  physics  which  deals  with  the 
mechanical  properties  (as  density,  elasticity,  pres- 
sure, etc.)  of  air,  or  other  elastic  fluids  or  gases. 

[1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pneumatichs,  books  treating  of 


No.  4206  Large  rubber  tyres.. known  commercially  as  (i)  |  American  trotter.  1895  Daily  News  17  Dec.6/7  The  pneu- 
Pneumatic  tyres,  (2)  Cushion  tyres.  1891  Bicycling  Neivs  \  malic-tire  folk  are  apt  to  despise  the  poor  cyclist  on  his 
21  Feb.,  Tacagni's  method  of  holding  a  Pneumatic  tyre  wretched 'old  crock1  and  to  regard  him  as  a  nuisance.  1896 


1894  L.  ROBINSON  Wild  Traits  iii.  (1807)  70  A  pneumatic-        Spirits  or  the  winds.]     1660  BOYLE  New  Erf.  Phys.  Mech. 
tired  sulky  is  worth  several  seconds  in   the  mile  to  an        Prcf-  3  They  may  look  upon  these  Narratives  as  standing 

D—™J.,  .-  «...  — ...   D ..-.i..       .<_    i 


between  two  rims  is  worth  more  attention  than  it  at  first 
sight  deserves.  1896  G.  J.  JACOBS  Addr.  Inst.  Brit.  Car- 
nage  Manuf.,  Only  six  months  later,  June  10,  1846,  he 
lWilliamThomson,CE.,of  Adelphi  Street,  Strandlpatented 
the  india-rubber  pneumatic  tyre  on  the  principle  ofthose  so 
much  in  favour  to<lay.  1898  CyclingCWaiA,  Lock  &  Co.)  iv. 
33  Cyclists  owe  much  to  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  tyre, 
to.  Of  a  musical  instrument:  Played  by  the 
breath  or  by  compressed  air  ;  '  wind- '.  Obs. 
.  '*»5  }•  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  176  All  other  musical 

istrunuints.  .whether  pulsalive  or  pneumatick. 

a.   Belonging  to  or  transmitted  by  pneumatic 
dispatch  :  see  a.  above. 

1903  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Mar.  2/1  Any  resident  within  Paris 
may  either  buy  at  any  bureau  a  blue  pneumatic  letter-card 

amped  with  a  threepenny  stamp,  and  generally  known  as 
uprtit-Mcu,  or  may  write  an  ordinary  letter,  weighing  not 
e  than  seven  grammes, ..  writing  across  the  top  of  the 
envelope  the  word  '  Pneumatic '. 

2.  Of,  or  relating  or  belonging  to,  gases.  Now 
rare,  exc.  in  pneumatic  trough,  a  trough  by  means 
of  which  gases  may  be  collected  in  jars  over  a  sur- 
face of  water  or  mercury.  ( See  H  YDKO-PNEUMATIC.) 

'793.  BEDDOES  Let.  to  Darwin  59  We  owe  to  Pneumatic 


b..    used  at  the  present  day  differs 

Hales    apparatus  only  in  having  a  more  convenient 
arrangement  of  its  parts. 


wretched  'old  crock1  and  to  regard  him  as  a  nuisance.    1896 
Daily  Tel.  10  Feb.  5/4  A  smart  pneumatic-tyred  roadster. 
B.  sb.  1.   =  PNEUMATOLOGY  i  a.  rare—1. 
1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Mctaph.  (1859)  I.  viii.  134  note, 
The  terms  Psychology  and  Pneumatology,  or  Pneumatic, 
are  not  equivalents. 

2.  Name  in  Gnostic  theology  for  a  spiritual  being 
of  a  high  order. 

1876  tr.  HereenrSlher's  Cath.  Ch.  ft  Chr.  State  II.  293 
The  Church  nad  long  rejected  the  Gnostic  distinction 
between  pneumatics  and  sarcics.  1881-3  Schajfs  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  II.  927  The  Gnostics  taught  a  transplanta- 
tion of  the  highest  order  (the  pneumatics)  into  the  world  of 
the  pleroma. 

3.  A  pneumatic  tire,  or  a  cycle  having  such  tires. 

1890  WILLOUGHBY  &  LvxDE  Sptcif.  Patent,  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  pneumatic  are  as  follows.  1891  Bicycling 
News  21  Feb.,  Riders  of  solid -tyred  machines,  when  changing 
to  Pneumatics.  1901  Wtstm.  Gat.  24  June  10/2  Break- 
downs [of  motor-cars]  are  reported  in  scores ;  punctured 
pneumatics  and  broken  wheels  without  number. 

b.  A  pneumatic  bellows,  tube,  or  other  part  of 
the  pneumatic  action  in  an  organ. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pneuma'tical,  a.  (sb.}  Now  rare  or  Obs.    [f. 
as  prec.  +  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 
A.  adj.  fl.   =  prec.  I.  Obs. 

1609  BOYS  On  Ps.  xcviii.  4-6  Wks.  (1620)  36  All  kind 
of  musicke,  Vocall  . .  Chordall . .  Pneumaticall,  With  trum- 
pets. 1634  J.  B[ATE)  Myst.  Nat.  28  Amongst  all  these 
experiments  pneumaticall,  there  is  none  more  excellent  than 
this  of  the  Weather-Glass.  1660  BOYLE  (ti/fe)  New  Experi- 
ments ..  Touching  the  Spring  of  the  Air.  .Made.. in  a  New 
Pneumatical  Engine.  Ibid.  Experim.  i,  The  Dilatation 
of  the  Air  in  Wind-Guns  and  other  pneumatical  Engines 
wherein  the  Air  has  been  compress'd.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5) 
s.  v.,  An  Organ  is  a  Pneumatical  Instrument.  1815  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  It  Art  II.  31  The  thermometer  is  a  chemical 
rather  than  a  pneumatical  instrument. 

t  2.  Of  the  nature  of  air,  gaseous ;  relating  to 
gases  ( =  prec.  2).  Obs. 


Records  in  our  new  Pneumaticks.      1673   Phil.    Trans. 
VIII.    6045   The   whole   Science  of  Pneumatiques.      1806 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  226  Pneumatics  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  air,  or  elastic  fluids.     1866 
BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.  etc.  914/2  The  science  of  pneu- 
matics has  been  created  entirely  by  modern  discoveries. 
Galileo  first  demonstrated  that  air  possesses  weight.     His 
pupil  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer. 
2.    =  PNEUMATOLOGY  i  a,  b.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 
[a  1650  J.  PRIDEAUX  (HIM  Hypomnemata,  Logica,  Rhe- 
torica,  Physica,  Metaphysica,  Pneumatica,  Ethica,  Politica, 
(Economica.}     1695  Evid.  bef.  Scott.    Univ.   Comm.   1690 
(1837)  I.  Edinb.  App.  42  That  ..  the  pneumatics  or  speciall 
metaphysicks  [be  composed]  by  the  colledge  of  Edinburgh. 
Ibid.  III.  St.  Andrnvs  217  In  the  third  year,  we  teach  the 
metaphysicks  and  with  them  the  Pneumaticks..  .We  do  not 
hold  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  Physicks  any  thing  de  anima, 
for  all  questions  concerning  it  may  be  discust  in  the  Pneu- 
maticks.     17*7-41  CHAMBERS  CycL,  Pneumatics^  in  the 
schools,  is  frequently  used  for  the  doctrine  of  spirits ;  as 
God,  angels,  and  the  human  mind.    1734  Rules  made  for 
Sir  y.  Pringlt  in  Grant  Univ.  Edinb.  (1884)  II.  336  The 
Pneumatics :  that  is,  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  one 
true  God,  the  nature  of  Angels  and  the  soul  of  man,  and 
the  duties  of  natural  religion.     177$  ADAH  SMITH  /('.  .V. 
v.  i.  (1869)  II.  355  What  are  called  metaphysics  or  pneu- 
matics were  set  in  opposition  to  physics.    1869  Contetttp. 
Rev.  X.  407  It  was  not  to  be.  .any  metaphysical  pneumatics 
woven  out  of  scholastic  brains. 

Pnevrmatism.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  wtC/ta,  mtvpar- 
(see  PNBUMATO-)  +  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
pneumatists :  see  next,  2. 

1884  [see  next,  2].  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Pneuma. 
tisnt  . .,  doctrine  of  the  pneuma  or  special  vital  principle. 

Pneu  matist.  rare.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1 1.  A  student  or  practitioner  of  pneumatic  medi- 
cine :  see  PNEUMATIC  a.  2,  quot.  1822-34.  Obs. 

1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  4-  Med. 
Jfncwl.  114  The  chemical  principles  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pneumatists. 

2.  Hist.  A  '  pneumatic  physician  :  see  PNBP- 
MATIC  a.  3  c. 

1884  W.  G.  STEVENSON  in  Pop.  Sri.  Monthly  XXIV.  761 
The  pneuma  was  deemed  such  an  important  factor  in  the 


PNEUMATTZE. 

explanation  of  vital  phenomena,  that  a  school  called  '  Pneu- 
matists1  was  founded  in  the  first  century  of  our_ era. ..  For 
fourteen  hundred  years  'pneumatism'  under  various  forms 
was  the  accepted  philosophic  belief  of  the  civilized  world. 

Pneumatize  (.pni«-mataiz,  ni«-),  v.  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  irctufiar-  (see  next)  +  -IZE ;  cf.  Gr.  m/efmtf/Hf 
to  fan  by  blowing.] 

1.  trans.  To  pass  a  blast  of  air  through  (molten 
metal)  in  the  process  of  converting  it  into  steel  by 
the  Bessemer  process. 

1868  JOYNSON  Metals  86  The  silica  which  is  found  in 
Spiegeleisen  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  boiling  or  agita- 
tion of  the  pneumatised  metal,  when  poured  into  moulds, 
and  is  therefore  beneficial. 

2.  To  furnish  with  air-cavities,  render  pneumatic: 
see  PNEUMATIC  a.  3  b. 

1890  COUES  Ornith.  u.  iv.  200  Ordinarily,  the  greater  part 
of  the  skull,  and  the  lesser  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  is 
pneumatised. 

Pneumato-  (pniwmato,  ni»'-),  before  a  vowel 
pneumat-,  a.  Gr.  itvtvfuno-,  combining  form  of 
irvfvfia  air,  breath,  spirit :  seePNEUMA.  Used,  with 
various  senses,  chiefly  in  scientific  and  other  techni- 
cal words ;  for  the  more  important  of  these,  see 
their  alphabetical  places.  (Also  contracted  to 
pneitmo- :  see  PNEUMO-,  and  cf.  Asertio-,  etc.) 

t  Pnexvmato-che'mical  a.,  pertaining  to  '  pneu- 
matic chemistry ',  or  the  chemistry  of  gases ;  p. 
trough  =  pneumatic  trough  (see  PNEUMATIC  a.  2). 
Pneu  matomo  •rphic  (-mpufik)  a.  nonce-wd.  [after 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC]  (see quot.).  Pneumatophany 
(-jrfani)  nonce-wd.  [after  CHHISTOPHANY,  THEO- 
PHANY],  an  appearance  or  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Pneu  matopliilo'sophy,  the  philo- 
sophy of  spirit  or  spiritual  existence.  Pnemnato- 
phobia  (-fou'bia)  nonce-wd.  [-PHOBIA],  dread  or 
abhorrence  of  the  spiritual.  Pneumatophony 
(-(vftfni)  [Gr.  tyuvT\  voice],  'spirit-speech',  i.e.  the 
supposed  utterance  of  articulate  sounds  by  dis- 
embodied spirits;  hence  Pneu  matopho'iiic  (  t,  •- 
nik)  a.  f  Pneu  matopy rist  [Gr.  nvp  fire]  (see 
quot.  i.  Pneu  matotherapexrtics,  -therapy  [see 
THERAPEUTIC],  treatment  of  diseases,  esp.  of  the 
lungs,  by  inhalation  of  compressed  or  rarified  air 
{Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Piieivmatotho'rax  Path,  = 
PNEOMOTHOUAX. 

1800  HENRY  Epit.  Chan.  (1808) 56 The  *pneumato-chemical 
trough,  or  pneumatic  cistern.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  ff  Art 
II.  12  An  improved  pneumato-chemical  apparatus.  1886 
Kernel  <y  Husk  62  Metaphors  ..  which  would  subtilize 
Him  down  to  a  thought,  or  a  mind,  or  a  spirit,  may  be  called 

eVonesimorphic,  noumorphic,  *pneumatomorphic.  1892 
RIGGS  Kible  Church  fy  Reason  163  The  Theophany,  the 
Christophany,  and  the  'Pneumatophany  are  the  sources  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible.  1847  TULK  tr.  Oken's  Physio- 
philosophy  2  Physio-  and  *Pneumato-philosophy  range, 
therefore,  parallel  to  each  other.  Physio-philosophy,  how- 
ever, holds  the  first  rank,  Pneumato-philosophy  the  second ; 
the  former,  therefore,  is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  the 
latter,  for  nature  is  antecedent  to  the  human  spirit.  1711 
SHAFTKSB.  Chnrac.  (1737)  III.  Misc.  n.  ii.  64  All  Atheists 
(says  he)  are  possess'd  with  a  certain  kind  of  Madness,  that 
may  be  call'd  *Pneumatophobia,  that  makes  them  have  an 
irrational  but  desperate  Abhorrence  from  Spirits  or  In- 
corporeal Substances.  1687  H.  MoftF.Answ.  Psychop.  (1689) 
107  The  Psychopyrists  (for  so  rather  I  call  them,  than 
*Pneumatopyrists) ;  . .  philosophers  that  make  the  essence  or 
substance  of  all  created  spirits  to  be  Fire.  1895  Goods 
Study  Med.(e&.  2)  V.  436  The  pneumo-thorax  of  hard  and 
Laennec,  or  the  *pneumato-thorax,  as  it  is  more  correctly 
called,  of  Dr.  John  Davy. 

Pneumatocele  (pni/7-matosfl,  ni?7-m-).  Path. 
[ad.  Gr.  iryfv^aTOKrj\rj  a  flatulent  tumour,  f.  nvtv^a 
(see  PNEUMATO-)  +  (07X77  tumour.  So  F.  pneuma- 
tocele.] A  tumour  or  hernia  containing  air  or  gas. 

1693  BlancarcFs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pneumatocele,  a 
windy  Rupture,  when  the  Skin  of  the  Cods  is  distended 
with  Wind.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pneumatocele  or  Physocele. 
1783  POTT  Chinirg.  Wks.  II.  199  The  spurious  (hernia] 
derive  their  names  . .  from  their  supposed  contents,  as  the 
pneumatocele,  hasmatocele,  and  hydrocele.  1862  t?.  Syd. 
Soc.  Year-bk.  Med.  253  Case  of . .  formation  of  a  circum- 
scribed Pneumatocele  in  the  Neck. 

Fnetrmatocyst  (-sist).  Zool.  [f.  PNEUMATO- 
+  CYST.]  a.  An  air-sac  serving  as  a  float  in  cer- 
tain '  colonial '  or  compound  Hydrozoa  ;  the  pneu- 
matophore, or  the  cavity  contained  in  this.  b.  An 
air-sac  in  the  body  of  a  bird. 

1859  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  6  In  the  adult,  this  sac, 
which  I  shall  term  the  pneitmatocyst,  is  sometimes  open  at 
the  apex  (Physaliit,  Rhizophysa\  and  can  communicate 
with  me  exterior  by  a  pore  which  traverses  the  ectoderm  of 
the  pneumatophore.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim. 
Kingd.,  Caelent.  113  Apolemiadsc,  Pneumatocyst  small. 
Ccenosarc  filiform.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  200 
The  Pneumatocysts.  —A  bird  is  literally  inflated  with  these 
great  membranous  receptacles  of  air,  and  draws  a  remarkably 
'  long  breath ' — all  through  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  i 
several  pretty  definite  compartments.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Pneumatocyst,  an  air-sac,  as  found  in  birds,  hydrozoa,  etc. 

Hence  Pneu  matocystic  a.,  belonging  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  pneumatocyst.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pneu  matogram  (-grsem).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ORAM.  (See  also  PNEUMOORAM.)] 

1.  A  diagram  or  tracing  of  the  movements  of  the 
chest  in  respiration,  obtained  by  a  pneumograph. 
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1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Pnfnniaiogrnm, 
the  graphic  representation  of  the  respiratory  movements  by 
a  curved  tracing. 

2.  [after  telegram]  A  message  sent  by  pneu- 
matic dispatch  :  see  PNEUMATIC  a.  i. 

1894  STEAD  If  Christ  cawe  to  Chicago  v.  vi,  [The  pneu- 
matic tube  system)  began  with  the  dispatch  of  pneumato- 
grams,  following  the  example  of  Paris. 

Pneu-matograph  (-graf).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-GRAPH.]  =  PNEUMOGRAPH. 

1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Fneu  matogra'phic,  a.  [f.  prec.  or  next  + 
-1C.]  a.  Pertaining  to  pneumatography.  (Cent. 
Diet.  1890.)  b.  Pertaining  to  a  pneumograph ; 
pneumographic. 

Pneumatography  (-frgrafi).  [f.  PNEUMATO- 

+  -GRAPHY.] 

1.  '  Spirit-writing ',    i.  e.    writing   alleged   to   be 
done  directly  by  a  disembodied  spirit,  without  the 
hand  of  a  medium  or  any  material  instrument. 

1876  ANNA  BLACKWELL  tr.  Kardec's  Medium's  Bk.  xxxii. 
447  Pneumatography.  . .  This  word  denotes  the  direct 
writing  of  spirits,  without  the  use  of  the  medium's  hand. 

2.  A  description  of  supposed  spiritual  beings,  or 
of  beliefs  about  them ;    the  descriptive  part   of 
PNEUMATOLOGY  (sense  i  a). 

1881  O.  T.  MASON  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  (1883)  501. 

t  Pnetunatolo'gic, «.  Ots.  [f.  mod.L.  pneu- 
mntologia  P.VEUMATOLOGY  +  -1C:  cf.  F.  pneumato- 
!ogi(/ue.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  PNEUMATOLOGY  (i  a). 

1695  Evid.  Sc.  Univ.  Comttt.  (1839)  '•  Edinb.  Ap_p.  41  His 
determinationesontologickand  pneumatologick[mispr.  -ica], 

Fneu:matolo-gical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  pneumatology. 

1802  ii  BRNTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  189  The 
jurisprudential  operators  fall  far  beneath  the  medical  and 
pneumatological.  1841  PHILIP  Ess.  in  Bitnyan's  Wks. 
p.  xxxv,  Here  I  apprehend  is  the  origin  of  Bunyan's  pneu- 
matological Allegory.  1902  Daily  Chron.  28  Oct.  3/1  He 
has  laid  down  his  own  pneumatological  pen  for  an  instant, 
and  has  collected  from  '  the  Elite  '  their  opinions  on  these 
profound  questions. 

So  Pneumato'loffist  [cf.  F.  pneumato/ogiste], 
one  versed  in  pneumntology. 

1800  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  227  To  encourage  the  experi- 
mental pneumatologist  to  go  on  with  his  observations.  1882 
OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Pnenmatologist,  one  versed  in  pneu- 
matology. 

Pneumatology  Cpni«matp'16d^i,  ni/7-).  [ad. 
mod.L.  pnetimatologia  (].  Prideaux  01650):  see 
PNEUMATO-  and  -LOGY.  So  F.  pneumalologie 
(D'Alembert  1751).] 

1.  a.  The  science,  doctrine,  or  theory  of  spirits 
or  spiritual  beings :  in  the  I7th  c.  considered  as 
forming  a  department  of  metaphysics  called  Special 
Metaphysics  as  opposed  to  General  Metaphysics  or 
ontology,  and  comprehending  the  doctrine  of  God 
as  known  by  natural  reason,  of  angels  and  demons, 
and  of  the  human  soul :  cf.  PNEUMATICS  2. 

[1695  Evid.  Sc.  Univ.  Comm.  (1837)  II.  Glaigmv  270  That 
in  the  fourth  class  be  taught  the  Special!  Physicks  and  the 
Pneumatologia.] 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  26  Those  atomical  physio- 
logers  that  ^were  before  Democritus  and  Leucippus  were 
all  of  them  incorporealists :  joyning  theology  and  pneuma- 
tology . .  together  with  their  atomical  physiology.  1755 
[A.  GKRARD]  Plan  Educ.  Marisctial  CM.  f,  Univ.  Aber- 
deen, Pneumatology  or  the  natural  philosophy  of  spirits, ' 
including  the  doctrine  of  the  nature,  faculties  and  states  of 
the  human  mind.  1765  JOHNSON  Shaks.  Wks.,  Ham.  i.  i. 
note.  According  to  the  pneumatology  of  that  time,  every 
element  was  inhabited  by  its  peculiar  order  of  Spirits.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  y.  i.  (1869)  II.  356  Pneumatology,  com- 
prehending the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul  and  of  the  Deity.  1834  S.  JACKSON  tr.  Jung-Stilling 
(title}  Theory  of  Pneumatology ;  what  ought  to  be  believed 
or  disbelieved  concerning  Presentiments,  Visions,  and  Ap- 
paritions. 1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  1.155  Pneumatology 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  doctrine  of  our  necessary 
ignorance  of  a  certain  problematical  class  of  beings.  1883 
STALLO  Concepts  ft  The.  Mod.  Physics  128  Faith  in  spooks 
. .  is  unwisdom  in  physics  no  less  than  in  pneumatology. 

With  the  neglect  of  the  doctrine  of  supernatural 
beings,  due  to  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the 
1 8th  century,  Pneumatology  came  to  deal  with 
human  souls  only,  and  to  mean  : 

b.  The  science  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  human  soul  or  mind,  now  commonly  called 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

1785  REID  Intell.  Powers  Pref.  (1803)  9  There  are  two 
great  branches  of  philosophy,  one  relating  to  body,  the 
other  to  mind. .  .The  branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
operations  of  minds  has  by  some  been  called  Pneumatology. 
[HAMILTON,  in  note  (Reid's  Wks.  1846),  Now  properly  super- 
seded by  the  term  Psychology.]  1700  BEATTIE  Moral  Sc.  I. 
Introd.  13  The  Speculative  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  has  been  called  Pneumatology.  1814  D.  STEWART 
Human  Mind  II.  Concl.  485,  I  have  accordingly  entitled 


to  the  whole  of  scholastic  pneumatology,  with  its  complex 
series  of  vegetative,  appetitive,  sensitive  souls. 

2.    Theol.  The,  or  a,  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1881  O.  T.  MASON  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  (1883)  507  Inas- 
much as  we  have  borrowed  a  specific  term  from  the  theolo- 
gians to  stand  for  the  whole  study  of  man,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  take  the  word  pneumatology,  meaning  with 
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them  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  1882  SCHAFF  Hist. 
Christ.  Churcli  §  95  II.  778  The  pneumatology  of  Ephesians 
resembles  that  of  John,  as  the  christology  of  Colossians 
resembles  the  christology  of  John. 

3.  The  science  or  theory  of  air  or  gases ;  pneu- 
matics ;  '  pneumatic  chemistry ' ;  '  pneumatic 
medicine '. 

1767  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  16  In  a  treatise  on  barometrical 
pneumatology.  1803  BEDDOES  Hygeia  IX.  15  Considerable 
discoveries  have  however  been  made  in  pueumatology. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pnevmatologia,  Med.,  Pathol., 
term  for  the  doctrine  of  air  or  breath  :  pneumatology.  1862 
N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  Med.  20,  (i)  Contributions  to  the 
Pneumatology  of  the  Blood. 

Pneumatomachiaii  (-nvi-kian),  sb.  and  a. 
Ch.  Hist.  [f.  late  Gr.  Tn/tviiaTopaxm  (Athanasius, 
A.D.  360)  an  adversary  of  the  (Holy)  Spirit  (f. 
nvivpa  spirit  +  -fiaxos  fighting,  fighter)  +  -IAN.] 

a.  sb.  An  adversary  of  the  Spirit ;  a  name 
applied  to  a  sect  or  party  (or  a  group  of  such) 
in  the  4th  century,  who  denied  the  divinity  or 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  b.  adj.  Belonging 
to  such  a  party,  or  holding  such  a  doctrine.  So 
Fneumatomachist  (-p •niakist)=  a. ;  Pneumato  •- 
machy,  opposition  to  the  Spirit. 

1654  BOREMAN  Triumph  Faith  5  Thus  much  you  must 
know  and  believe  against  the  Pneumatomachists,  that  this 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 
Sonne  denotes  his  Communion  with  both  in  the  Essence  or 
Substance  of  the  Deity.  1707  Curios,  in  Unsb.  #  Card. 
297  A  Heretick  of  Zizicum  of  the  Sect  of  the  Pneumato- 
machians.  1833  J.  H.  NKWMAN  Arians  iv.  ii.  (1876)  303 
Macedonius  . .  passed  through  Semi-Arianism  to  the  heresy 
of  the  Pneumatomachist,  that  is,  the  denial  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  he  is  theologically  the  founder. 
1882  3  Schaft's  fcttcycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1650  The  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  381  opposed  the  Pneumatomachians, 
whose  definite  exclusion  from  the  orthodox  church  dates 
from  that  time.  1889  C.  I.  BLACK  (title}  The  Pneumato- 
machy  of  the  Day  :  the  Clergy  and  the  Scriptures. 

Pneumatometer  (-^-mrtaj).  [f.  PNEUMATO- 
+  -METER.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  air  breathed  in  or  out  at  each  inspiration 
or  expiration,  or  for  measuring  the  force  of  inspira- 
tion or  expiration ;  a  spirometer. 

1834  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  395  note,  Dr.  Marshall 
Hairs  . .  contrivance  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  respira- 
tion with  minuteness,  .is  named  the  pneumatometer.  1862 
Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  II.  x.  17  By  the  suitable  modifi- 
cation of  the  index,  it  is  used  as  a  pneumatometer  for 
measuring  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  1877  HOLDEM  in 

j    Amer.  Jrnl.  Med.Sci.  Apr.  391  This  instrument.. furnishes 

j  a  portable  and  reliable  pneumatometer.  1895  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  l\neumatometer\  Holden's  ..  consists  of  a  tube., 
containing  a  syren.  . .  The  variations  in  the  note  produced 

]    serve  to  test  the  individual  power,  both  in  inspiration  and 

1    in  expiration. 

So  Piieumato-metry,  measurement  of  the  force 
or  amount  of  breath ;  use  of  a  pneumatometer. 

1876  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  IV.  284  Pneumato. 
metry,  recently  introduced  by  Waldenburg,  as  a  method  of 
clinical  exploration. 

Piieumatophore  (pni»-mat0fb»:.r,  ni»'-).  [f. 
PNEUMATO-  +  Gr.  -<t>op-os  bearing.] 

1.  Zoo!.  In  certain  '  colonial '  or  compound  Hy- 
drozoa  of  the  order  Siphonophora,  A  speciali/ed 
part  or  individnal  of  the  '  colony ',  containing  an 
air-cavity  {pneumatocysf)  and  serving  as  a  float. 

1859  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  5  The  float  or  pneu- 
matophore.  .is.. a  most  remarkable  and  well-defined  struc- 
ture. 1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  82  The  large  proximal 
dilatation  of  the  coenosarc  is  termed  the  'pneumatophore'. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  771  The  pneu- 
matophore or  float,  an  air- vesicle  distinctive  of  Physophoridx, 
Physalidx,  and  Discoidez. 

2.  Bot.  A  structure  having  numerous  lenticels, 
and  supposed  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  air,  arising 
from  the  roots  of  various  trees   which  grow  in 
swampy  places  in  the  tropics. 

1901  HENSLOW  in  Gardener  9  Mar.  1241/3  The  formation 
of  '  knees '  or  '  pneumatophores ',  i.  e.  air  conveyers. 

Hence  Pneumatophorons  (-(vforss)  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pneumatophore. 

1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Plieumatosis  (pni«mat<5u-sis,niw-).  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  irvtv/taraMris  inflation.] 

fl.  Old  Physiol.  The  supposed  production  of 
ANIMAL  SPIRITS  in  the  brain.  Obs. 

1693  tr.  Blancartts  Phys.  Diet.  {ed.  2),  Pneumatosis,  the 
Generation  of  Animal  Spirits,  which  is  performed  in  the 
barky  Substance  of  the  Brain ;  the  little  Arteries  there  are 
emptied  and  the  Spirits  distill,  which  after  they  are  corneas 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  Brain,  they  actuate  and  invigorate 
all  the  Nerves.  1704  in  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  1706  in 
PHILLIPS. 

2.  Path.  A  morbid  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
bodily  cavities  or  tissues ;  emphysema. 

1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  333  This  [cellular 
inflation]  is  the  pneumatosis  of  Sauvages  and  Cullen.  1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pneumatosis,  windy  swelling;,  .also 
termed  Emphysema. 

Hence  Pneumatosic  (-jvsik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  affected  with  pneumatosis.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pneume :  see  PNEUM,  NEUME. 

Plieumectomy  (pnittme'ktomi,  ni«-).  Surg. 
[f.  PNEUMO-  b  +  Gr.  i  /crow  cutting  out.]  (See  quot.) 

1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pnenmectonty  (for  ftienmonectomy, 
from  Gr.  ir^v^wi',  a  lung. .),  term  for  excision  of  part  of  the 
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lung,  an  operation  which  has  occasionally  been  tried  in 
some  forms  of  Phthisis. 

Plieumic  (pimJ'mik,  nii'c-),  a.   rare.     [a.  F. 
fnenmii;iie,  erron.  for  pneumonique ,  f.  Gr.  intvtuav 
lung :  see  -ic,  and  cf.  PNKUMO-  b.]     Pertaining  to 
the  lungs,  pulmonary:   =  PNEUMONIC  I. 
Pneumic  acid:  see  quot.  1866. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chtnt.  IV.  685  Pneumic  acid,  an  acid 
existing,  according  to  Verdeil..,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs  of  most  animals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  1895 
Sya.  Soc.  Lex..  Pnettmic,  belonging  to  the  lung.  P.  acia, 
, .  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  lactic  acid  and  taurin. 
Fiieumo-  (pniwma-,  ni«-),  combining  form  ami 
verbal  element,  a.  Gr.  irvtSfia  wind,  spirit,  etc.  (see 
PNEUMA),  =  the  fuller  form  PNEUMATO-  (cf.  Gr. 
alfio-  =  ofyiaTo-,  etc.),  in  various  scientific  terms. 
b.  Short  for  pneumono-,  f.  Gr.  mtviuuv,  -pov-, 
lung ;  chiefly  in  terms  of  pathology,  most  of  which 
occur  also  in  the  fuller  form  PNEUMONO-. 

For  the  more  important  of  these  in  either  sense,  see  their 
alphabetical  places. 

]|  Fneumocace  (pni«m?'kasz)  =  pneumonocace. 
||  Pneu  mocarcino'nia  =  pneumonocarcinoma. 
Fneu'mocele  (-s«l)  [Gr.  xr/Kri  tumour],  hernia  of 
the  lung.  ||  Pneti  moconio'sis  (also  -kon-)  = 
pneumonoconiosis.  Pneu  modyna'mic  a.  [DYNA- 
MIC], acting  by  the  force  of  air.  Pneu  modyna-- 
mios  [after  hydrodynamics},  that  branch  of  physics 
which  treats  of  the  forces  exerted  by  air  or  gases 
(esp.  in  motion) ;  pneumatics.  ||  Fneu  mo-em- 
pye'ma,  Path.  [EMPYEMA],  the  presence  of  air  or 
gas  together  with  pus  in  a  cavity  of  the  body. 
|]  Pnounno-enteri-tts  [ENTERITIS],  name  intro- 
duced by  Klein  for  'swine-fever'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
||  Pnen:mo-hEe-motho-rax,  Path.  [cf.  hstmothorax 
s.  v.  HJ:MO-],  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  together 
with  blood  in  the  plenral  cavity  (A.  Flint  Princ. 
Med.  (1866-80)  152).  Pneu  mohy:drotho  rax, 
Path.  [cf.  HTDBOTHOBAX],  the  presence  of  air  or 
gas  together  with  watery  fluid  in  the  plenral  cavity 
(Ibid).  Pneivmolith  (-li]>)  [Gr.  A/floj  stone],  a 
stony  concretion  or  calculus  in  the  lung;  so 
||  Pneumolithiasis  (-lijjsi'asis),  the  formation  of 
pneumoliths.  Pneu  momyco-sis  =  pncumono- 
mycosis.  Pneu  mo-peritoni'tis,  Path.,  peritonitis 
caused  or  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  air  or 
gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Pnen  mo-phthi- sis, 
Path.,  pulmonary  phthisis  (Dunglison  Med.  Lex. 
'853).  II  Pneu:mo-pleuri-ti»,  inflammation  of  the 
lung  and  pleura ;  pleuro-pnenmonia.  Pneu  mo- 
pyotho-rax,  Path.  [PVOTHOKAX],  the  presence  of 
air  or  gas  together  with  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity 
(A.  Flint).  ||  Pneumorrhagia  (-r^i'd^ii),  haemor- 
rhage in  the  lung,  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Pneu- 
moske  leton,  a  hard  external  structure  (exoske- 
leton)  developed  in  connexion  with  a  respiratory 
organ,  e.g.  the  shell  of  a  mollusc  in  connexion  with 
the  mantle ;  hence  Pneumoske  letal  a.  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  Pneumo  tomy  [after  anatomy,  etc.],  (a) 
dissection  of  the  lungs ;  (3)  incision  into  the  lung. 
Pnenino-typhoid  a.,  applied  to  typhoid  fever 
accompanied  with  pneumonia.  Pneumo-typhns, 
(a)  pneumo- typhoid  fever ;  (6)  typhus  fever  accom- 
panied with  pneumonia.  • 

i86a  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year.lk.  196  Traumatic  "Pneumocele. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  II.  4t  Hernia  of  the  lung,  or 
pneumocele  is  a  rare  consequence  of  a  punctured  wound  of 
the  thorax.  1890  BILLINGS  Mcd.  Diet.,  "Pneumoconiosis. 
1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  24:1  Pneumoconiosis,  pneu- 
monoconiosis, or ..  'Dusty-lung-disease1.  .hasattracted  but 
"ttle  attention  in  this  country.  190$  H.  D.  ROLLESTON 
Dis.  Liver  85  This  train  of  events  most  often  follows,  .the 
pneumokonioses.  1876  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  XVI.  286 
A  new  telegraphic  machine  called  a  ' 'Pneumo-dynamic' 
Relay  Sounder,  where  the  local  battery  is  replaced  by  com- 
pressed fluid,,  .condensed  air.  1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  in 
General  Properties  of  Fluids  in  IVlotion.  (Hydro- and  *Pneu- 
modynamics.)  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  361  In  the  case 
of  pneumo-empyema  the  pericardia!  sac  may  contain  air, 
as  well  as  pus.  1900  Field*  Sept.  374/1  Swine  fever,  with 
its  several  names  of  typhoid  fever  of  the  pig,  soldier,  red 
disease,  •pneumo.enterms.  1890  BILLINGS  Med Dict.fPneu- 
mohth,  pulmonary  concretion.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V. 
250  Another  peculiarity  of  the  dust  of  stone  is  that  it  tends 
to  collect  in  masses,  forming  concretions  (pneumoliths).  1890 
BILLINGS,  Med.  Dict.,*Pneumomycosis.  1898  AllbntfsSyst. 
Med.  \.  257  Hughes  Bennett  in  1842,  described  the  first 
example  of  pneumomycosis.  1805  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Pncu- 
moperilonitis,  term  for  the  condition  in  which  air  finds  entry 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  i8n  HOOPER  Diet.  Med.,  'Pneu. 
mopleuritis,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  1858 
Mxm^&xfa,  Lex.,Pnetimopleuritis,..(shQ\i\&  be  Pneu- 
tiionofleuriiisl.  1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  "Pneumor. 
yafta,  Hzmoptysis.  i86«  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  274 
ncumorrhagia,  or  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  air- 
ells  and  frequently  also  into  the  interstitial  tissue,  is  com. 
only  known  as  pulmonary  apoplexy.  1851  WOODWARD 
•nMAUM  i.  35  The  shell  may  be  regarded  as  a  "pneumo- 
eleton.  1841  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Pncumotomy,  dis- 
section of  the  lungs.  1890  BILLINGS,  Pneumotomy,  incision 
T-i!V'nE  '°  Cpen  a  cavitv-  «8g6  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I. 
Ihese  cases  are  known  as  'pneumo-typhoid.  1890 
BILLINGS,  *  Pneumotyphus,  typhoid  fever  with  croupous 
pneumonia. 
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II  Pneumococcus  (pnt»mok,>'kj>s,  ni«-).  [mod. 
L.,  f.  PNEUMO-  +  Gr.  KOKKOS  berry :  cf.  micro- 
coccus.']  Name  for  two  different  micro-organisms  of 
oval  form  (Kriedlander's  and  Frankels)  which 
have  been  found  in  the  rusty  sputum  of  pneumonia, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Hence  Fneumococcal  (-kfkal),  Pneumococcic 
(-kp-ksik),  Pneumococcous  (-kp-kas),  adjs.,  per- 
taining to  or  caused  by  a  pneumococcus. 

1890  Daily  Nrtys  ri  Dec.  3/6  What  is  peculiar  in  this 
disease  is  the  alliance  with  this  bacillus  of  pneumococcus, 
which  also  lives  in  Russian  marshes,  river  mud,  and  village 
pools.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  518  Experiments  on 
pneumococcal  infection  in  rabbits.  1898  lbid.\.  113  The 
diplococcus  described  by  Frankel  (now  often  called  pneumo- 
coccus, in  succession  to  the  title  enjoyed  for  a  short  period 
by  Friedlander's  bacillus).  Ibid,  27  Varieties  of  membrane, 
. .  described  as  primary  diphtheritic  and  primary  pneumo- 
coccic.  Ibid.  348  Primary  pneumococcous  pleurisy  is  a 
common  disease. 

Fnenmoderm(pni«-m<Kl3.iin,  ni«--).  Zoot.  [f. 
PNEUMO-  b  +  Gr.  Sip/M  skin.]  A  gymnosomatous 
pteropod  of  the  family  Pnciimodcrmidse  (typical 
genus  Pnettmodermon  or  Pneumoderma),  having 
processes  of  the  skin  which  serve  as  gills. 

(1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Comf.  Anal.  326  In  Pneumo- 
dermon  . .  two  of  these  bodies  are  beset  with  suckers.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim  Life  468  The  general  surface 
of  the  body  is  respiratory  in  Gyntnosomata.  Pneumoder- 
mon,  however,  possesses  three  contractile  and  richly  ciliated 
processes  at  the  apex  of  the  visceral  dome,  in  and  out  of 
which  the  blood  passes.] 

Pneumogastric  (ni«nwgae-strik,  pniu-),  a. 
(sb.)  Anal,  [mod.  f.  PNEUMO- b  +  GASTRIC.  SoF. 
pneumogastrique  (Chaussier).]  Pertaining  to  the 
lungs  and  the  stomach  or  abdomen ;  spec,  in  pneu- 
mogastric nerve,  name  for  each  of  the  tenth  pair  of 
cerebral  nerves,  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all 
these  (hence  also  called  VAGUS),  which,  with  their 
branches,  supply  the  lungs  and  other  respiratory 
and  vocal  organs,  stomach,  oesophagus,  spleen, 
liver,  intestines,  heart,  etc. 

Hence  applied  to  connected  structures,  as  p.  ganglion, 
p.  plexus  ;  p.  lobule  of  the  cerebellum  (=  FLOCCULUS  2). 

1831  R.'K.wxCtoguet'sAnat.  287  The  lower  edge. .allows 
the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve 
to  pass  under  it  anteriorly.  1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M. 
(ed.  2)  384  The  Pneumogastric  lobule  . .  is  situated  on  the 
anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum.  Ibid.  403  The  Pneumo- 
gastric Nerve  (vagus)  arises  by  numerous  filaments  from  the 
respiratory  tract  immediately  below  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
B.  ellipt.  as  sb.  The  pneumogastric  nerve. 

1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear  (ed.  2)  66  An  auricular  branch  from 
the  pneumogastric.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  608 
If  the  trunks  of  the  pneumogastrics  had  been  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  paralysis  would  have  been  still  more  extensive. 

Fnenmogram (pni«-mograem, ni»'-).  [f. PNEU- 
MO- +  -CRAM.]  A  tracing  taken  with  the  pneumo- 
graph  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  :  **  PNEUMATOGRAM  i. 

Pneu- mograph.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -GRAPH.]  An 
instrument  for  automatically  recording  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  in  respiration  ;  also  called  stetho- 
graph. 

1878  FOSTER  Phys.  n.  ii.  §  i.  258  The  pneumograph  of 
Fich  is  somewhat  similar.  1904  H-'cstm.  Gaz.  n  July  4/1 
The  sphygmograph  was  followed  by  the  cardiograph,  for 
exploring  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  the  pneumo- 
graph, for  the  study  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

Pnenmography  (pni«m<rgrafi,  ni«-).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -GRAPHY.]  a.  A  description  of  the  lungs. 
D.  The  recording  of  the  respiratory  movements,  as 
by  a  pneumograph. 

1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pneumography,  the  part  of 
anatomy  which  describes  the  lungs.     1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Pneumograpky,  a  description  of  the  lungs.    Also,  a  record- 
ing of  the  respiratory  movements. 

Hence  Pneumographio  (-grse'fik)  a.,  a.  per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pneumograph ;  b. 
'  pertaining  to  pneumography '  (SjfJ.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1895  WOLFENDEN  tr.  JoaTs  Respiration  in  Singing  175 
Scarcely  revealed,  except . .  by  pneumographic  instruments. 

f  Pneumo-logyi.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PNEUUO- 
a  +  -LOOT.]  A  discourse  concerning  spirits; 
=  PNEUMATOLOGY  i  a. 

1613  W.  B.  (tr.  Michatlis)  (title)  The  Admirable  Historic 
of  the  Possession  and  Conversion  of  a  Penitent  woman, 
Sedvced  by  a  Magician  that  made  her  to  Become  a  Witch, 
. .  wherevnto  is  annexed  a  Pnevmology,  or  Discourse  of 
Spirits.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Pneumology  (Gr.), 
a  speaking  or  treating  of  spirits  or  winds. 

Pneumo-logy*.  rare.  [f.  PNEUMO- b  +  -LOOT.] 
A  treatise  on,  or  the  scientific  description  or  know- 
ledge of,  the  lungs. 

1842  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Hence  Fneumolo-gical  a.     (Cent.  Diet.  1890.) 
Pneumometer    (pnittmp-mftaj,   ni»-).     [f. 

PNEDMO-  4-  -METER.]  =  PNECMATOMETER.  So 
Pneumometrogrraph  (-me'trograf ) :  see  quot.  ; 
Pnenmo-metry  =  PNEUMATOMETRY. 

1857  J.  MILLER  Alcohol  (1858)  79  The  mercury  in  the 
animal  pneumometer  . .  does  not . .  fall  back  to  the  old  level. 
1887  Homeopath.  World  i  Nov.  527  There  is  an  arrange- 
ment (the  pneumometrograph)  for  measuring  the  amount  of    [ 
medicated  vapour  which  the  patient  inhales.    1853  DUNGLI-    I 
SON  Med.  Lex.,  Pneumontetry,  measurement  of  the  capacity    j 
of  the  lungs  for  the  air. 


PNETJMONO-. 

Pneumonalgla,     Pneumonectomy :     see 

PNEUMONO-. 

Pneumonia  (ni«m(7°-nia).  Path.  Also  rarely 
in  anglicized  form :  7  pneumonie,  9  pneumony . 
[a.  medical  L.  pneumonia,  a.  Gr.  nvtvfwvia  (Plut.) 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  f.  mtvftojv,  mtvuov-, 
lung.  So  F./MMMMMA7l8lJ  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs;  a 
disease  having  many  varieties,  induced  by  cold  or 
various  other  causes. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1012  The  beginning  of  the 
I    Pneumonie  or  infiamation  of  the  lungs.    1783  W.  CULLBN 
i    First  Lines  Pract.  Phys.  J  354  Wks.  1827  II.  56  Pneumonia, 
!    like  other  inflammations,  often  ends  in  suppuration.     1805 
I    Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  252  In  consequence  of  imprudent  ex- 
posure to  a  cold  wind,  she  was  seized  with  symptoms  of 
pneumonia.     1818-31  WEBSTER,  Pneumonia,  Pneumony. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  147  Pneu- 
monia occasionally  attacks  all  cattle,  but  more  particularly 
working  beasts,  and  those  that  have  been  driven  a  long 


>.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  pneumonia  patient ; 
pneumonia  bacillus,  coccus,  microbe  =  PHEU- 
MOCOCCUS. 

i8j)6  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  434  'Poultice'  or  'Pneu- 
monia jackets  '  are  garments  made  of  a  strip  of  thin  flannel 
or  flannelette.  1899  CAGNEV  tr.  Jakschs  Clin.  Diagn. 
(ed.  4)  iv.  144  Some  notice  of  the  position  which  may  be 
accorded  to  the  pneumonia-coccus.  Ibid.  146  The  subject 
of  the  pneumonia. microbe  needs  further  elucidation. 

Pneumonic  (nixrrynik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  medical 
L.  pneumonicus,  a.  Gr.  mevnovucix  of  the  lungs, 
affected  with  lung-disease.  So  F.  pneumonique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  lungs;  pulmonary,  rare. 106s. 
1675  Phil.  Trans.  X.  506  This  Pneumonique  Engin,  lodged 

in  the  breast  [the  Lungs].  Ibid.,  When  the  Blood  does  not 
duly  circulate  through  the  Heart  and  the  Pneumonique 
Vessels;  which  may  sometimes  be  caus'd  within  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  or  the  Pneumonique  Arteries.  1710 
T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extetnp.  216  It  [the  Hydromel].. stuffing 
up  the  pneumonic  Passages,  causeth  an  Orthopnza. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  characterized 
by,  or  affected  with  pneumonia. 

^1783  S.  CHAPMAN  in  Med.  Commitn.  I.  297  The  expectora- 
tion, .produced  by  pneumonic  inflammations.  1898  Allbtttt's 
Syst.  Med.  V.  122  A  pneumonic  patient.  1898  Daily  News 
24  Oct.  3/3  The  disease  w_hich  has  broken  out  in  Vienna  is 
not  bubonic  but  pneumonic  plague. 

B.  sb.  f  a.  A  person  affected  with  lung-disease. 
Obs.  b.  A  remedy  for  lung-disease,  rare—". 

1681  tr.  Willis's  Kern.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Pneumonic, 
one  sick  of  the  disease  of  the  lungs.  1717-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Pneumonic*,  medicines  proper  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  where  respiration  is  affected.  1818  in  Topn.  1895 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pneumonic.  . .  3.  A  remedy  suitable  for 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

II  Fneumouitis  (pniumimai-tis,  ni«-).  Path. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  mivfuuv  lung  +  -ITIS.]  =  PNEU- 
MONIA. Hence  Fnenmonltic  (-i'tik)  a.  =  PNKD- 
MONIC  2. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  441  Thus  it  occurs 
to  us  in  pleurisy,  in  pneumonitis.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ. 
Med.  (1880)  160  Pneumonia  is  the  name  commonly  used : 
pneumonitis  is  the  more  appropriate  term,  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  of  distinguishing  inflammatory  affec- 
tions by  the  suffix  -itis.  1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex., 
Pnfitmonitic,  of  or  belonging  to  pneumonitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

Pneumono-  (pni»m0na,  ni«-),  before  a  vowel 
pneumon-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  irpci/^op, 
mtvuov-  lung.  (Often  contracted  to  PNEUMO-.) 

||  Pnenmonalgla  (-arldjia)  [Gr.  &\yos  pain],  pain 
in  the  lungs.  Pneumone-ctomy  =  PNEUMECTOMv 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  \\  Pneumonocace  (-fkas;)  [Gr. 
ttaicft  evil],  decay  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1858).  ||  Pneu  monc-icarcino  ma 
[CARCINOMA],  cancer  of  the  lung  (Mayne).  Fneu'- 
monooel«  =  fneumocele:  see  PNEUMO- (Dunglison 
Med.  Lex.  1853).  ||  Fnen mono(cirrho  sis,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  lung(Mayne).  ||  Pneu  monoiconio  sis 
(also  -kon-)  [Gr.  x6vis  dust],  disease  of  the  lungs 
produced  by  inhalation  of  dust.  ||  Pneu  mono- 
dynia  [Gr.  iSwij  pain],  pain  in  the  lung  (Mayne). 
Pneu'monoili  th  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.),  Pneu^mono- 
lithi  asis  (Mayne)  =  pneumolith,  -lithiasis:  see 
PNKUMO-.  Pneamono-meter  [-METER],  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  capacity  or  strength  of 
the  lungs  (=  PNEUMATOMETER,  PNEUMOMETER) 
(MayneX  ||  Pneu  monoimyco'sis  [Gr.  nvurjs 
fungus  j.  growth  of  a  fungus  in  the  lungs.  Pnen- 
monophorous  (-^-foras)  a.  [Gr.  -<j>6pos  bearing], 
bearing  or  having  lungs.  ||  Pnenmonoirhaffi* 
(-r^'-djia)  =  pneutnorrhagia :  see  PNKUMO-  (Mayne). 
1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  Sc.,  * Pneumonalgia.  1895 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pneumonalgia,  pain  in  the  lungs.  A  term 
used  by  Alibert  for  anginapectoris,  which  was  the  fifth  genus 
of  pulmonary  diseases  (pneumoses}  in  his  nosology.  1866  A. 
FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  185  Under  the  generic  name 
*pneumonokoniosis,  proposed  by  Zenker,  are  included  the 
various  affections  of  the  lung  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
dust-like  particles.  1897  Alloutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  631  Other 
pneumonoconioses  arise  in  a  similar  manner.  1876  tr.  vtm 
Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  V.  468  Vegetable  Parasites  [of  the 
lungs]— 'Pneumonomycosis.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life 
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PNETTMOOTOCOUS. 

148  The.  .ambulacral  vessel  In  all  the  "pneumonophorous 
Holothurioidea. 

Pneumootoeous  (pni«mcic't^k9s,  ni«-),  a. 
Zoo/.  Also  pneumo  tocous.  [f.  mod.L.  Ptien- 
mootoca,  Pneumotoca  (Owen),  f.  PNEUMO-  b  +  Gr. 
cpoToicos  egg-laying,  oviparous.]  Belonging  to  the 
Pneumootoca,  or  vertebrates  that  breathe  air  by 
means  of  lungs,  and  lay  eggs,  as  birds  and  reptiles. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  PneumoStokous .  .Pneumotocous. 

Pneu:mo-perica*rdial,  a.  Path.  [f.  PNED- 
MO- b  •+•  PEKICARDIAL.]  Applied  to  a  sound  heard 
in  pleurisy,  attributed  to  the  friction  of  the  invest- 
ing membrane  of  the  lung  against  the  pericardium : 
=  pleuropericardial  (see  PLEUBO-). 

1876  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  VI.  595  This  sound  is 
called  the  extra-pericardial,  pneumo-pericardial  or  pleuro- 
pericardia!  friction  sound. 

II  Fuea:mopericairdium.  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  PNEUMO-  +  PERICARDIUM.]  The  presence  of  air 
or  gas  in  the  pericardium.  So  ||  Pneu  moperi- 
cardi'tis,  pneumopericardium  accompanied  by 
pericarditis  (Billings  Med.  Diet.  1890). 

1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anal.  xvii.  297  A  condition  of 
the  heart  rarely  found  until  after  death,  and  termed  by 
Laennec  pneumo-pericardium,  consists  in  an  effusion  of  air 
into  the  sac.  1898  Allbntts  Syst.  Med.  V.  801  Pneumo- 
pericardium is  extremely  rare. 

Pneumotllorax(pni»:mohO'i'rseks,  ni»-).  Path. 
[f.  PNEUMO-  +  THOKAX.]  The  presence  of  air  or  gas 
in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  i.e.  of  the  pleura; 
usually  caused  by  a  wound  or  by  perforation  of 
the  lung.  Also  pneumatothorax  (see  PNECMATO-). 

1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Led.  Princ.  f,  Pract.  Physic  liii. 
II.  120  When  the  pleura  contains  air  alone,  the  patient  is 
said  to  have  pneumothorax.  1894  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Dec. 
7/3  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
[Stevenson's]  death  may  have  been  pneumothorax. 

||  Pneusiobiognosis  (pniz/^siabsiiogn^u-sis). 
Med.Jurispr.  [mod.L.  f.  Gr.  irvivan  a  blowing, 
breathing  +  (llos  life  +  -yvaats  investigation,  know- 
ledge.] =  Pntobiognosis  :  see  PNEO-. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  Sc. 

II  Pnyx  (pniks).  [a.  Gr.  Ilvvf,  genitive  ut/wds, 
probably  f.  TTVKVOS  packed,  crowded.]  Name  of 
the  public  place  of  assembly  in  ancient  Athens,  a 
semicircular  level  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  little 
hill  west  of  the  Acropolis. 

i8aa  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  16  The  pnyx  was  a  public 
place,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  stones 
with  which  it  was  filled.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc. 
Art\  289  (ed.  2)  320  The  stage  then  certainly  took  the  place  of 
the  simpler  benia  on  the  pnyx,  which  was  in  like  manner 
constructed  in  the  theatrical  form.  1868  Smi/A's  Diet.  Gr. 
fr  Rom.  Antig.  146/2  Afterwards  they  [the  e*«Ai)<rt'<u]  were 
transferred  to  the  Pnyx. 

tPo1,  pOO.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  I  p&uua,  p4wa, 
pawe,  5  paa,  pae.  /3.  4-5  po,  4-6  poo.  [OE. 
pawa  (pauua)  =  OLG.  *p&wo  (MLG.  pdwe,  LG. 
pau,  Da.  paa),  OHG.  phtiwo  (MHG.  pfdwe,  Ger. 
pfaii),  both  vrk.  m. ;  WGer.  a.  L.  pavo  peacock. 
Thence  (through  pd(w')a,pa(we},  ME.  north,  paa, 
pa-,  midl.  po,  poo  (cf.  OHG.  plifo,  MHG.  pfa). 
OE.  had  also  the  form  p(a  from  *pau  (see  Sievers, 
ed.  3,  §  in  A.  2),  whence  ME.  pi-  in  plcock, 
pthenne :  see  PEACOCK,  etc.]  A  peacock. 

t  Feathered  with  po,  i.e.  with  peacock's  feathers. 

cu  rt  700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  826  Pavo,  pauua.  ciooo 
^ELFRIC  Gram.  ix.  fZ.)  35  Pauo,  pawa.  c  1000  —  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  131/9  Pano,  paints,  pawe.  c  1000  Sax. 
Letchd.  II.  196  Fuslas  ' 
swar 
a  tin; 
(Roll 
was  syde  ay  large  span,  and  glided  als  the  fethere'of  pae. 

P.  a.  1307  Sat.  Consistory  Courts  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
150  A  pruest  proud  ase  a  po,  Se)>t»e  weddeb  us  bo.  1381 
WVCLIF  2  Chron.  ix.  21  Thei  broujten  thennus  gold,  and 
syluerj  and  yuer,  and  apis,  and  poos  [1388  pokokis,  v.r. 
pekokis].  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6g6r  With  bowe  and  arwe 
fedred  with  po,  He  wroght  amonges  hem  mechel  wo.  c  1500 
Three  Kings'  Sons  136  Aftir  thies  wordes,  was  brought  yn 
a  Poo  by  ij.  gentilwomen. 
b.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

a  1300-1520  Pakoc,  pacok,  poucok,  pocok,  etc.  [see  PEA- 
COCK  Sf'.?Aj"3  Vl  C'350  Nominate  Gall.-Angl.  782 
(i»  1. 1.  b.),  Storke  pecok  and  pohenne.  i377l.ANGL  P  PI 
B.  xn.  257  By  be  po  feet  is  vnderstonde . .  (als  frcndes. 

tPo2.  Obs.  [Origin  obscure.]  (See  quot.  1838.) 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  1395  This  is  some  Pettifogging 
Fiend,.. That  undertakes  to  understand,  And  juggles  at 
the  second  hand ;  And  now  would  pass  for  Spirit  Po,  And 
alt  mens  dark  Concerns  foreknow.  [1838  SOUTHEY  Doctor 


devil  that  -wzsfresto  at  every  Conjuror  s  nod.] 

Po :  see  POH  and  next. 

II  Poa  (p(?»'a).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  v6a  grass.] 
A  large  genus  of  grasses  widely  distributed  in  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions  ;  meadow-grass. 

1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xiii.  (1794)  137  There  are  four  sorts  of  Poa  very  common 
in  most  meadows.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  57  A 
mixture  of.  .burnet,  and  dwarf  poa. 

b.  Comb.    Foa-grass  (fpo-grass),  a  grass  of 
this  genus ;  meadow-grass. 
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1765  Museum  l\nst.  IV.  xlii.  183  We  have  a  far  better 

frass,  under  the  name  of  po-grass.      1766  Ibid.  VI.  121, 
could  not  distinguish  the  desired  kind  from  these  in- 
truders ;  particularly  the  poa-grass. 
Poach  (p»"tj),   z<.l      Forms:    5  pooohe,  6-8 
poehe,  potch,  7-  poach,    [a.  OF.pocAier(i2ih  c. 
in  Godef.),  later  pochcr  to  enclose  in  a  poke  or  bag, 
to  bag ;  also  in  senses  I  and  2  below ;  f.  poche  poke, 
bag  (Diez,  Littre'):  see  POKE  rf.l     The  Eng.  uses 
were  adopted  separately.     The  o  seems  to  have 
been  originally  short  as  in  Fr.] 

1.  trans.   To  cook  (an   egg)   by  dropping  it, 
without  the  shell,  into  boiling  water. 

[F.  poclter,  in  this  sense,  is  usually  explained  as  referring 
to  the  enclosure  of  the  yolk  in  the  white  as  in  a  bag.} 

[1c  1390  Form  of  Cury  §  oo.  46  Pochee.  Take  Ayren 
and  breke  hem  in  scaldyng  hoot  water  [etc.],  c  1430  Tiuo 
Cookery-Iks.  24  Eyron  en  poche.  Take  Eyroun,  breke  hem, 
and  sethe  hem  in  hot  Water  j  ban  take  hem  Vppe  as  hole  as 
bou  may ;  ban  take  flowre,  and  melle  with  Mylke.  c  1450 
Douce  MS.  55  §  loo  Egges  pocchez.)  c  1450  [see  POACHED 
///.  a.1].  1530  PALSGR.  66V1,  I  potche  egges,  je  poche  des 
ceitfs.  He  that  wyll  potche  egges  well  muste  make  his  water 
sethe  first.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltht  n.  xvii.  (1541)  33 
They  [eggs]  be  moste  holsome  whan  they  be  poched.  1508 
Epulario  Lj,  To  poche  Egges  ..To  poche  them  in  milke 
or  wine.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  53  The  Yolkes  of  Eggs  . .  so 
they  be  Potched  or  Reare  boyled.  1679  JENKINS  in  R. 
Mansel  Narr.  Popish  Plot  (1680)  99  She  poach'd  Eggs  for 
them  both.  1743,  1889  [see  POACHED///,  a.1]. 

fig.  and  transf.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  I.augh  £  be  fat 
Wks.  11.  76/2  This  man  hath  played  the  cooke  And  potch'd 
this  Ginnie  Egge  into  thy  booke.  a  1693  Urqvhart's  Rabe- 
lais m.  xx.  269  As  if  he  had  been  to  potcli  them  in  a  Skillet 
with  Butter  and  Eggs. 

+  2.  To  sketch  roughly.  Obs.  rare. 

[F.  packer,  in  this  sense,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
obs.  and  dial,  sense  'to  make  blots  or  blurs':  cf.  Cotgr. ' cet 
encre poche,  this  Inke  blurres'.] 

1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  44  Whose  fervour  can  Hatch  him, 
whom  Nature  poach'd  but  half  a  man. 

Poach  (p<?utj),  v.2  Forms:  6-7  poche,  7- 
potoh,  poach.  [In  ifith  c.  poche;  app.  in  the 
main  a  palatalized  collateral  form  of  POKE  v.1,  q.v. 
But  sense  i  c  appears  to  be  immediately  from  OF. 
packer  '  to  thrust  or  dig  out  with  the  fingers  * 
(Cotgr.),  in  packer  nn  ceil,  ks  yeux  (i4th  c.  in 
Godef.  Comply  to  thrust  or  gouge  out  an  eye,  to 
put  out  the  eyes  (in  mod.F.  to  give  any  one  'a 
black  eye '  with  a  blow)  ;  itself  prob.  of  LG.  origin  ; 
and  quots.  1528,  1542  in  I  b  may  be  related  to 
OF.  packer  to  put  into  a  sack,  to  bag :  see  prec. 
The  o  was  app.  mostly  short  in  16-1 7th  c.,  nnd/iwVA 
is  still  widely  spread  in  the  dialects.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  push  or  stir  (anything)  with  the 
point  of  a  stick,  a  finger,  a  foot,  etc. ;  =  POKE  z-.l  i ; 
to  stir  up  by  this  means ;  fig.  to  instigate.  Now  dial. 

[f  1386:  see  POKE  ».'  i.]  1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biotuii's 
Eromena  75  Then,  .tried  his  armour  everywhere  by  notch- 
ing it,  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  place  unarmed.  1684 
OTWAY  Atheist  i.  i,  A  Woman  who..watch't  her  Oppor- 
tunity, and  poach'd  me  up  for  the  Service  of  Satan.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  yones  v.  iv,  He  bid  him  beat  abroad,  and 
not  poach  up  the  Game  in  his  Warren.  1859  in  J.  Watson 
Living  Bards  of  Border  92  (E.  D.  D.)  We'll  poach  the  fire, 
an'  ha'e  a  crack  aside  the  chumla  lug. 

b.  To   ram,  shove,   or   roughly  push    (things) 
together,  or  in  a  heap.  Obs.  or  dial. 

15*8  Impeitchm.  Wohey  59  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I. 
353  pou  haste  purposyd  To  myncster  grete  extorcion,  By  the 
whyche  haste  so  furiously  encrochyd,  In  Chestis,  baggis 
hepyd  &  pochyd,  Of  every  man  Takyng  A  porcion.  1549  ' 
BOORDE  Dyetary  xi.  (1870)  259  Mestlyng  breade  is  made, 
halfe  of  whete  and  halfe  of  Rye.  And  there  is  also  mestlyng 
made,  halfe  of  rye  and  halfe  of  barly.  And  yll  people  wyll 
put  whete  and  barly  togyther.  Breade  made  of  these  afore- 
sayde  grayne  or  comes,  thus  poched  togyther,  maye  fyll  the 
gutte,  but  it  shall  neuer  do  good  to  man.  1903  Eng,  Dial. 
Diet.  (Warwicksh.),  Potch  these  oddments  in  the  corner. 
These  things  are  all  potched  together. 

c.  To  thrust  or  poke  out  (the  eyes) ;   =  OF. 
packer  rail,  lesyeux.  Obs.  or  dial. 

[1:1380  :  see  PoKEf.1 1.]  1584  HUDSON  DuBartas'  "Judith 
vi.  in  Sylvester's  tt'ks.  (1621)  752  And  with  their  fingers 
poched  out  his  eyes.  1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  II.  iv.  iv. 
Decay  1179  O  1  poach  not  out  mine  eyes. 

d.  To  strike,  rap,  slap.   [Pern,  for  Ger.  pochen.] 
slang. 

1892  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  I.  87  My  mother  potched 
my  face. ..  I  shall  never  forget  that  slap. 

2.  To  thrust  or  push  (a  stick,  a  finger,  a  foot, 


for  the  smoaking  water  to  break  out,  and  gave  occasion  for 
Hie  Emperor's  building  that  City  [Aix].  1811-56  DE  QUINCEY 
Confess.  (1862)  133  Lest  some  one  of  the  many  little  Brah- 
mimcal-lookine  cows,  .might  poach  her  foot  into  the  centre 
of  my  face,  [bee  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.] 

b.  intr.  To  poke  or  probe  (e.g.  with  a  stick,  etc.) ; 
also,  to  poke,  thrust  oneself,  intrude.     Now  dial. 

«  I5SO  //>"  Way  to  Sfyttel  Hous  308  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV  41  One  tyme  to  this  spyttell,  another  to  that,  Probyng 
and  pochyng  to  get  somwhat  j  At  euery  doore  lumpes  of 
bread  or  meat.  1657  DAVENANT  ist  Day's  Entertainm. 
Rutland  Ho.  72  Your  Bastelier.  .with  her  long  pole  gives 
us  a  tedious  waft,  as  if  he  were  all  the  while  poaching  for 
Eels.  1859  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.t  Eternally  poachin' 
amang  my  feet. 

1 3.  trans.  To  thrust,  stab,  pierce.  Obs. 


POACH. 

i6o»  CAHF.W  Cornwall  31  The  Flowk,  Sole  and  Playce 
followe  the  tyde  vp  into  the  fresh  riuers,  where,  at  lowe 
water  the  Countrie  people.. take  them  vp  with  their  hands. 
They  vse  also  to  poche  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  the  Sammon-speare.  1644  \V.  NEWPORT  Fall  of  Man. 
by  Sin  4  Potch  a  dead  man  with  knives,  stab  him  with 
daggers,  &c. 

•f-b.  intr.  To  make  a  stab  or  thrust  at  as  in 
fencing.     Also^/Jf.   Obs.  rare. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  x.  15  lie  potche  at  him  some  way,  Or 
Wrath,  or  Craft  may  get  him.  16*4  BACON  War  w.  Sfaitt 
Wks.  1879  I.  531/1  They  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at 
a  number  of  enterprizes,  than  maintained  any  constantly. 

II.  4.  trans.  To  thrust  or  stamp  down  with  the 
feet ;    to   trample   (soft  or  sodden  ground)  into 
muddy  holes;  to  cut  up  (turf,  etc.)  with  hoofs. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh,  247  The  Horses  going  ..  in  a  string 
and  Keeping  the  furrow,  to  avoid  poching  the  Land.  1768 
EARL  HADDINGTON  Forest-trees  46  Cattle  should  be  taken 
off,  lest  they  potch  the  ground.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixiii,  The 
cattle  of  the  villagers  .,  had  poached  into  black  mud  the 
verdant  turf.  1816  —  Old  Mori,  xv,  The  passage  of  the 
main  body,  in  many  instances,  poached  up  the  swamps 
through  which  they  passed.  1849  STEPHENS  Bk,  Farm 
(ed.  3)  I.  194/1  The  land  . .  ought  not  to  be  cut  up  and 
poached  by  the  cart-wheels  and  horses'  feet.  1894  Titties 
18  Nov.  4/3  Pastures  are  soddened  to  an  extent  that  must 
result  in  their  being  badly  '  poached  '  where  the  stock  cannot 
be  taken  off  them. 

6.  intr.  To  sink  (into  wet  heavy  ground)  in 
walking  ;  to  plod  over  soft  ground,  or  through  mud 
or  mire;  to  tramp  heavily  or  plungingly. 

1600  NORTH  BROOKE  Poore  Mans  Card.  To  Rdr.  2  Poching 
in  the  mire  vp  to  the  calfe  of  the  legge.  1655  GORNALL  Chr.  in 
Arm.  i.  88  How  uncomfortable,  .for  a  traveller  in  Heaven's 
road  ..to  go  potching  in  the  dark.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia  176  The  soyl  so  extreamly  fat,  that  our 
Horses  had  much  a  do  to  poach  along.  1792  A.  YOUNG 
Trav.  France  (1794)  I.  241  The  hedges  and  ditches  confine 
the  carriages  to  poach  through  the  mud.  1837  HOGG  Tales 
I.  Wool-gatherer  213  Plunging  and  poaching  to  make  all 
the  fish  take  into  close  cover. 

6.  intr.  Of  land  :  To  become  sodden,  miry,  and 
full  of  holes  by  being  trampled. 

1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1721)  I.  15  The  Chalky  and  Clay 
Lands  . .  have  also  the  inconveniencies  . .  to  burn  in  hot 
Weather,  to  chap  in  Summer,  and  poach  in  Winter.  1766 
Museum  Rust.  VI.  105  Cattle  unavoidably  do  great  mischief 
to  grass  land,  when  it  is  so  wet  as  to  poach.  1807  A.  YOUNG 
AgrU.  Essex  (1813)  I.  -2$  Strong,  wet,  tenacious  land, 
poaching  with  rain,  and  sticking  to  the  horses'  legs.  1879 
JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  378  The  ground.. is  still 
soft,  and  will  poach  under  the  hoofs  of  cattle. 

7.  trans.  To  soak,  make  sodden. 

1881  Times  14  Apr.  10/5  As  in  many  parts  of  England, 
along  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers  are  considerable  areas 
of  good  land,  poached  and  scoured  by  frequent  floods. 

8.  To  mix  with  water  and  reduce  to  a  uniform 
consistency.     In  paper-making^  to  mix  thoroughly 
(the  half-stuff  from  the  breaking- engine)  with  the 
bleach-liquor,  in  the  poacher.     (Also/0/r£.) 

1873  ROBERTSON  Engineering  Notes  49  The  clay  should  be 
free  from  stones  and  must  be  well  poached.  1877  W.  ARNOT 
Cantor  Lectures  in  Jrnl,  Soc.  Arts  XXVI.  63/1  The 
breaking,  poaching,  and  beating  processes  . .  are  all  con- 
ducted m  machines  or  engines  of  the  same  general  con- 
struction. 1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  u. 
36/2  For  potching  half-stuffs  previously  gas  bleached,  the 
quantities  are  [etc.  ]. 

III.  9.  intr.  To  encroach  or  trespass  (on  the 
lands  or  rights  of  another)  in  order  to  possess  one- 
self unlawfully  or  unfairly  of  something,  esp.  in 
order  to  steal  game  ;  hence,  to  take  game  or  fish 
illegally,  or  by  unsportsmanlike  devices. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pother  le  labeur  tfautruy,  to  poche  into,  or 
incroach  vpon,  another  mans  imployment,  practise,  or  trade. 
i68»  DRYDEN  &  LEE  Duke  of  Guise  iv.  iii,  I  scorn  to  poach 
for  power.  1706  PHILLIPS,  '10 poach,.,  to  destroy  Game  by 
unlawful  means,  as  by  laying  Snares,  Gins,  etc.  1741  POPE 
Dune.  iv.  228  For  Attic  Phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 
I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicens'd  Greek.  18*7  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
27  Jan.,  The  pettish  resentment  that  you  might  enter- 
tain against  one  who  had  poached  on  your  manor.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Shaks,  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  358  So  keen 
was  the  hope  to  discover  whether  the  boy  Shakespeare 
poached,  or  not.  1855  THACKERAY  Nevxomes  ix,  Poaching 
on  her  lodgers'  mutton.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sure.  72  A 
region  in  which  the  politician  feels  that  he  is  poaching  on 
the  preserves  of  the  geographer.  1885  Standard  20  Nov. 
3/8  All  the  owners  poached  for  salmon. 

1O.  trans,  a.  To  trespass  on  (land  or  water),  esp. 
in  order  to  kill  or  catch  game. 

1715  GARTH  Clarcmont  8  They  poach  Parnassus,  and 
lay  snares  for  praise.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  i.  814 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared.  1858 
F.  E.  PAGET  Curate  Cumberw.  (1850)  319  A  fellow  who  had 
poached  lands  and  fished  waters  which  Mr.  Soaper  himself 
had  hired.  1885  Field  3  Oct.  (Cassell),  The  Greta  is  not 
nearly  so  much  poached  as  formerly. 

b.  To  catch  and  carry  off  (game  or  fish)  illegally ; 
to  capture  by  illicit  or  unsportsmanlike  methods 
such  as  a  poacher  uses.     Alsoy?^. 

1861  Corn/i,  Mag.  VI.  651  Some  are  famished  to  death,  and 
some  are  poached,  and  some  get  hooked.  1895  IVesttn. 
Gaz.  8  Nov.  1/3  You  were  always  '  poaching '  our  best  men. 
1903  Ibid.  28  Mar.  2/1  She's  a  poacher,  that  woman— poaches 
children...  Yes;  poaches  them ;..  takes  them  away  from 
other  teachers  who've  taught  in  those  families  for  years. 

c.  Racing  slang.  To  filch  (an  advantage,  e.  g. 
at  the  start  in  a  race)  by  unfair  means. 

1891  Licensed  Viet.  Gaz.  20  Mar.  182/1  Seward  main- 
tained that  the  start  was  a  false  one,  and  that  his  opponent 
poached  full  five  yards  before  he  [Seward]  moved.  189* 


POACHED. 

Daily  News  16  May  3/5  Several  [jockeys]  displayed  a 
marked  desire  to  '  poach  a  bit '  at  the  start.  1894  Ibid. 
16  Mar.  6/5  The  scratch  poached  the  start,  and  gained 
fully  half  a  length,  rowing  up  to  44  to  the  minute  against 
Oxford's  40. 

Hence  Poa  ching  ///.  a. 

1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  xxx.  §  i  (1689)  166  To  be 
used  by  none  but  idle  pouching  [sic]  fellows.  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Sheep-Farming  200  In  a  few  minutes  the  poaching  flock  is 
sent  scampering  back  to  their  own  proper  walk. 

Poached,  ///.  a.1  [f.  POACH  z/.i  +  -ED  i.]  Of 
an  egg :  Cooked  in  boiling  water,  without  the  shell. 

c  »4jo  Two  Cookery-bks.  94  Potage  de  egges.  MS.  Douce, 
Pocched  egges.  1518  PAVNBL  Salerne's  Regim.  F  j  b,  Poched 
egges  are  better  than  egges  rested  hard  or  rere.  1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  v.  84  A  couple  of  potched  [ett.  1650 
poched)  Egges.  174*  FOLDING  "Jos.  Andrews  I.  xv,  Whether 
a  poached  egg,  or  chicken  broth.  1889  A.  LANG  Prince 
Prigio  ii.  10  Why  the  king,  .should  have  poached  eggs  and 
plum  cake  at  afternoon  tea. 

b.  Poached  egg,  (a)  name  of  gastropod  shells  of 
genus  Ovulum;  (i)  see  quot.  1903. 


__  ape  something 

like  a  cucumber.  This  stroke  is  called  in  Stkkc  parlance 
'  a  poached  egg  '. 

Poached,  ///.  a.2    [f.  POACH  v2  +  -ED  1.]    In 

senses  of  the  verb :  esp.  a.  Trodden  or  trampled 
into  miry  holes,  b.  Acquired  by  poaching ; 
illegally  captured. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  no  The  cattle  will  soon 
render  the  whole  bedding  a  poached  mass.  1883  JEFFERIES 
Nature  near  Land.  166  This  very  pond . .  is  muddy  enough, 
and  surrounded  with  poached  mua.  1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
'3  J"'y  3/2  France,  .is  made  the  market  for  English  poached 
fish,  and  French  poached  fish  find  a  market  in  England. 

c.  Poached  eyes  —  F.  yeux  pochis,  eyes  swollen 
as  if  with  a  blow  or  weeping.    [Cf.  POACH  v?  J  c.] 

1904  Athenxum  24  Sept.  408/3  Samuel  re-entered  with 
poached  eyes. 

Poacher  1  (p^u-tjsj).  Also  potcher.   [f.  POACH 

1.  One  who  poaches  or  trespasses  in  pursuit  of 
game  ;  one  who  takes  or  kills  game  unlawfully. 

1667  EVELYN  Fuel.  Employm.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  552  The 
young  potcher  with  his  dog  and  kite,  breaking  his  neigh- 
bours hedges,  or  trampling  o're  his  corn  for  a  bird  not  worth 
sixpence.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  265  Huntsman,  Hunter, 
Fowler,  Fisher,  ..Game,  Pocher.  1680  OTWAV  Orphan  m.i. 
810  So  Poachers  basely  pick  up  tir'd  Game  Whilst  the  fair 
Hunter's  cheated  of  his  Prey.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  IV.  12  They  are  shot  at  by  poachers  i  traced  by  their 
footsteps  in  the  snow ;  caught  in  springs.  1863  KINGSLEY 
Water-Bab,  i,  A  keeper  is  only  a  poacher  turned  outside 
in,  and  a  poacher  a  keeper  turned  inside  out. 

transf.  1701  YALDEN  /E 'sop's  Fables  vi.  i  Ren,  an  old 

1898 
:  large 


2.  a.  (V.  S.)  The  widgeon,  Marten  americana : 
said  to  be  so  called  from  its  habit  of  seizing  the 
food  for  which  other  ducks  have  dived.     (But  cf. 
POCHARD.)     b.  The  sea-poacher,  a  fish  of  the 
family  Agonidx.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

3.  Paper-making.  One  of  the  series  of  engines  by 
which  rags,  etc.,  are  comminuted,  washed.bleached, 
and  reduced  to  pulp ;  a  poaching-engine. 

1877  W.  ARNOT  in  "}rnl.  Sac.  Arts  XXVI.  91/2  The 
second  engine  is  called  the '  poacher ',  the  roll  of  which .  .does 
little  more  than  mix  the  stuff  and  the  bleach  liquor.  1883 
R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  u.  392/1  Reduce  them 
[rags]  to  half-stuff,  and  as  soon  as  possible  empty  into  the 
poacher,  .and  bleach  with  great  care.  1906  BEADLE  Paper- 
making  II.  65.  1906  J.  CASTLE  (Wolvercote  Paper  Mill) 
in  Let.,  Potcher  or  Poacher. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  i),  as  poacher-court, 
•herd,  -work. 


It  was  a  portentous  thing  to  see  the  poacher-herd  so  keen 
on  the  proprieties. 
Hence  Poa  ohery  nonce-wd. 


A  vessel  or  pan  for  poaching  eggs. 

i8«8  MARY  JEWRY  Model  Cookery  82/1  The  egg  may  also 
bedone  in  a  regular  egg.poacher. 

Poaching  (p^-tfirj),  vbl.  si.*    [f.  POACH  vl  + 

•iso  i.]    The  action  of  POACH  f.1 
1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  cxciii.  (1636)  174  (Eggs!  be 
Jdden  two  wayes;..the  first  is  called  seething .. the  second 

POChmg  of  egges.     a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Peeking, 

..an  Egg  Boyled  in  Water  out  of  the  Shell. 

Poa-chinsr,  vbl.  st>*    [f.  POACH  v ?  +  -ING i.] 
The  action  of  POACH  z>.2 

a.  Trampling  (of  land)  while  in  a  sodden  con- 
dition ;  becoming  poachy. 


'inter  poaching.      1879   Amateur  Poacher,  The   green 

drive  shows  traces  of  the  poaching  it  received  from  the 

?"pJSnted  hoo.fs  of  the  hunt  wnen  the  leaves  were  off. 

o.  Trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game  ;   taking  of 

game  or   fish   illegally   or    by    unsportsmanlike 

methods. 
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iSn  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  iv.  i.  He  hunts  too  much  in 
the  purlues,  would  he  would  leave  off  poaching.  1811  EGAN 
,  Life  in  Lond.  II.  iv.  (Fanner),  You  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  preserve  ;  but  remember  no  poaching.  1891  Athemum 
so  Aug.  246/3  He  has  kept  free  from  any  suspicion  of., 
literary  poaching. 

attrib.  1831  HT.  MARTINEAU  Homes  Abroad  i.  i  News 
of  murderous  poaching  expeditions.  1899  Wtttm.  Gaz. 
30  Sept.  3/2  What  some  consider  the  poaching  tactics  of 
the  music-halls. 

o.  Paper-making.    See  POACH  v?  8  ;  poaching 
or  potching- engine  =  POACHER  1  3. 

1877  W.  ARNOT  in  Jrtil.  Soc.  Arts  XXVI.  89/2  The 
bleaching  or  poaching  engine.  1880  J.  DUNBAR  Pract. 
Papermaker  27  The  Quantities  of  half-stuff  filled  into  the 
potching  engine  should  at  all  times  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

Poachy  (p^-tji),  a.  [f.  POACH  v.2  +  -Y.]  Of 
land  :  Spongy,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  so  liable 
to  be  trampled  into  muddy  holes ;  sodden,  swampy. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  56  If  much  Rain  come  upon 
it  while  it  lies  flat,  it  will  make  it  so  poachy  that  you  can- 
not plow  it,  (especially  if  'tis  a  wet  Clay  Land).  1802  C. 
FINDLATER  Agric.  Surv.  Peebles  158  The  land  is  put  into 
a  poachy  state  by  every  heavy  shower  of  rain.  1844  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  45  A  heavy  rain  may  fall  for  some  days,  and 
render  the  land  quite  soft  and  poachy. 

Hence  Foa-chiness. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  48  The  lower  Vallies, 
because  of  the  poachiness  of  them,  they  keep  for  Grass. 

Poad,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PODE,  POOD. 

Poadler,  dial.  var.  POOLER,  young  coal-fish. 

Poak(e  (pc?uk).    [Origin  obscure.]    (See  quots.) 

1846  WORCESTER,  Poate,  waste  arising  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  skins,  composed  of  hair,  lime,  and  oil.  Farm.  Encycl. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Poak. 

Poak(e,  Poakmantie,  obs.  ff.  POKE,  POCK- 
MANTEAU.  Poale,  obs.  f.  POLE.  Poan,  var. 
POWAN.  Poar,  Poareblind,  Poast,  Poat,  obs. 
ff.  PORE  v.,  PURBLIND,  POST,  POTE. 

Pob  (ppb).  Sc.  Also  dial.  pab.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] The  refuse  of  flax  or  (more  recently)  jute. 

1747  R.  MAXWELL  Bee-master  (1750)  21  The  Hive  to  be 
laid  over  with  the  Refuse  of  Flax,  commonly  called  Pob-tow. 
1763  Museum  Rust.  IV.  46  If  the  flax  is  to  be  stacked,  it 
should  be  set  in  an  airy  place,  upon  a  dry  foundation,  such 
as  pob-middings  or  the  like.  1803  Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc. 
II.  10  At  an  old  lint  mill  in  Fife,  a  great  heap  of  this 
refuse,  or  pab  tow,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  formed  about 
60  years  ago.  1818  Edinb.  Mag.  Aug.  126/1  Observe  their 
harness,  the  collars  are  made  of  straw  or  pob;  (the  refuse  of 
flax  when  skutched).  1876  LAING  Lindores  Abbey  xxvi. 
389  The  boys,  .gathered  pob,  heather,  and  other  inflammable 
materials  in  a  great  heap. 

Pobble,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  PEBBLE. 

Pobs  (pfbz),  sb.pl.  dial.  Also  pobbies.  Occas. 
in  sing.  (Eng.Dial.  Diet.}.  A  dialect  and  nursery 
name  for  porridge,  pap,  bread  and  milk. 

<8a8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2).  Pobs,  Poddish,  Porridge.  1848 
MRS.  GASKELL  M.  Barton  ix,  The  child  .  .were  awake,  and 
crying  for  its  pobbies.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  vi.  iv, 
He  was  ladling  the  pobs  into  the  child's  mouth. 

t  Pocalips,  -yps,  obs.  aphetic  ff.  APOCALYPSE. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  90  He  hath  dronken  so  depe 
he  wil  deuyne  sone,  And  preuen  it  by  her  pocalips  and 
passioun  of  seynt  Auereys.  a  1440  [see  APOCALYPSE  i]. 

Focan  (p^'kan).  [app.  native  Indian  name.] 
The  Virginian  Poke  or  Poke-weed  (Phylolacca 
decandra) ;  =  POKE  sb.*  t  a. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pocan-tush,  a  name  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Fhytolacca  dccandra.  1866  [see  POKE 
si.'  2  a). 

Pocar,  Pooard,  Poccoon,  Pooooson,  obs.  ff. 
POKER,  POCHARD,  PUCCOON,  POCOSOK. 

t  Pocerounce,  pokerounce.  Obs.  rare.  A 
confection  mentioned  in  the  I5th  c.  :  see  quot. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  3  Kalendare  de  Leche  Metys 
[see  LEACH  sb.1  2] ..  Pocerounce.  Ibid.  41  Pokerounce.  Take 
Hony,  &  caste  it  in  a  potte  tyl  it  wexe  chargeaunt  y-now  ; 
take  &  skeme  it  clene.  Take  Gyngere,  Canel,  &  Galyngale, 
&  caste  ber-to  [etc.]. 

Pooession,  obs.  form  of  POSSESSION. 

|[  Pochade  (poja-d).  [Fr.,  a  rough  sketch,  f. 
packer  to  sketch  in  the  rough,  also  to  blur :  see 
POACH  v.1  3  and  -ADE.]  A  rough,  smudgy,  or 
blurred  sketch. 

iSra  BROWNING  Fifitu  xxxvi,  So,  any  sketch  or  scrap, 
pochade,  caricature,  Made  in  a  moment,  meant  a  moment 
to  endure,  I  snap  at. 

Po'chaise,  po'chay,  poohay,  colloq.  con- 
tractions of  POST-CHAISE. 

j8»7  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  Introd.  iv,  Its  associations    > 
of '  pochays '  and  mail-coaches.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Rich-    \ 
mond  I.  135  There  was  a  saying  in  the  county  that  to 
marry  a  Beltham  you  must  po'chay  her.    Ibid.  158  '  She's    ' 
past  po'chaises  ',  Squire  Gregory  sighed. 

Pochard  (po«'tj-,  pou-k-lid,  pp'tj-,  pp-kiid). 
Forms :  a.  6  pocharde,  (8  poachard),  7-  pochard. 
0.  6-9  pocard,  7  pocker,  -ard,  9  pockard,  7-   j 
poker.     [Of  uncertain  origin  :  perh.  augmentative   j 
of  OF.  and  mod.F.  poche,  in  mod.F.  poche-cuiller 
the  spoonbill :  see  -ARD.     (But  there  is  little  like-   I 
ness  between  the  pochard  and  the  spoonbill.)     It 
might  also  be  a  deriv.  of  POACH  v.2,  POKE  v.1 
The  pronunciation  seems  quite  unfixed.     Prof.  A.   i 
Newton  makes  the  c  A  =  k ;  but  Johnson  made  it   [ 
as  in  poacher.}    A  European  diving  bird,  Fitligula 
or  sEthyia  ferina,  of  the  family  Analidx,  charac- 


POCK. 

terizcd  by  the  bright  reddish-brown  colour  of  the 
head  and  neck  ;  also  called  red-headed  pochard, 
poker,  tvigeon,  red-eyed  poker,  DUN-BIRD.  Also 
applied  to  other  species,  as  the  African  P.,  Jlithyia 
or  Fuligula  capensis;  the  Red-crested  P.,  F.  or 
Nyroca  rufina,  of  India  ;  the  Tufted  P.,  A.  or  F. 
criitata,  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  in  U.  S.  to  the 
RED-HEAD,  Anas  americana. 

«.  1551  KLVOT,  Boscha,  a  water  foule  like  to  a  ducke, 
but  somwhat  lesse:  I  judge  it  a  pocharde.  >6ll  COTGR., 
Albrent,  . .  a  Pochard.  1678  RAY  Willughbys  Ornith.  HI. 
367  The  Poker,  or  Pochard,  or  great  read-headed  Wigeon. 
'75*  J-  HILL  Hist.  Anitn.  431  The  Anas,  with  grey  wings, 
and  a  black  rump.  The  Pochard.  1755  JOHNSON,  Poachard, 
a  kind  of  water  fowl.  1810  JODRELL  s.  v.,  I  know  no  reason, 
why  Johnson  should  have  . .  printed  this  word  . .  differently 
from  any  other  author,  and  spelled  it  '  poachard '.  1882 
Three  in  Norway  viii.  65  A  brood  of  pochards  under  the 
leadership  of  the  old  duck.  1894  SPEIGHT  Nidderdale  203 
The  bittern,  pochard,  scaup,  common  scoter  and  the  tufted 
duck  have  been  seen  in  the  park.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
734  Pochard,  Pockard  or  Poker,  names  properly  belonging 
to  the  male  of  a  species  of  Duck  (the  female  of  which  E 
known  as  the  Dunbird). 

ft.  1598  FLORIO,  Bosca,  a  bird  called  a  pocard.  1674  DENT 
Let.  in  Ray's  Lett.  (1718)  21,  I  have  put  up  in  a  Box  some 
Water  t  owl,  viz.  a  Pocker,  a  Smew, . .  a  Widgeon,  and  a 
Whcwer.  1678  Poker  [see  a].  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pocard,  a 
kind  of  water-fowl.  1700  DERIIAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI. 
466  Anas  /era  fusca. .  .The  Poker.  1768  PENNANT  Zool. 
II.  470  The  Pochard.  ..  In  London  markets ..  known  by 
the  name  of  Dun  birds.  1843  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  III. 
233  The  Pochard,  or  Dun-bird,  for  this  species  is  known 
by  various  names,  as  Red-headed  Poker,  and  Red-eyed 
Poker. .  is  a  winter  visiter  to  this  country.  1895  A.  PATTER- 
SON Man  «f  Nature  85  We  blazed  away  several  times, 
pickin'  up  near  twenty  pokers  (pochards). 

b.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pochard-duck ;  pochard- 
grass,  dial,  some  water-plant,  app.  a  species  of 
Polygonum  (Newton  Diet.  Birds  735  note). 

1833  BAIRD  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  i.  16  He 
had  . .  received  . .  a  specimen  of  the  pochard  duck  (Anas 
ferina  Lin.).  1879  R-  LUBBOCK  Fauna  Nor/.  137  A  parti- 
cular weed,— Pochard  Grass,  as  it  is  called. 

Poche,  obs.  form  of  POACH,  POUCH. 

fPocill.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  pooyll(e.  [ail.  L. 
pdcillum  a  little  cup,  dim.  of  poculuin  cup.]  A 
small  cup,  a  phial ;  transf.  a  draught,  a  potion. 

'S?*  J-  JONES  Bathes  Buckstone  19  Take  in  the  morninge 
fastmge,  in  pocyll  whay,  made  with  ale,  to  purge  choller. 
In  pocyll  whay  made  of  whyte  wyne,  to  purge  fleme.  Hid. 
20  Of  herbes  for  your  brothes  and  pocylles,  mallowes, 
cychorye,  endyue,  vyolettes,  pacyence. 

tPcrcillator.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  'L.pocilldlor  (Ap- 
pul.),  f.  pdcillum:  see  prec.]  A  cup-bearer.  So 
t  Peculation.  Obs.  rare~". 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pocillation,  the  waiting  on  a  great  mans 
cup.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Pocillalor  (Lat.),  he 
that  waiteth  on  a  great  persons  cup,  a  cup-bearer.  1705 
EUSTOB  in  Hearne's  Collect.  30  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  107  King 
of  Pocillator's. 

Pocilliform  (posi'lifpim),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
pdcillum  (see  POCILL)  +  -FORM  :  cf.  POCULIFOBM.] 
Of  the  shape  of  a  little  cup. 

1846  DANA  Zoofh.  506  This  species,  .has  pocilliform  cells. 

Poeion,  obs.  form  of  POTION. 

Pock  (ppk),  s6.  Forms:  I  poo,  4-6  pokke, 
4-8  pocke,  5  pok,  5-6  poke,  6  Sc.  poik,  6-  pock. 
PI.  i  poccas,  4-6  pokkes,  (5  pocken),  4-8 
pookes,  6  pocques,  6-  pocks ;  also  6-7  poze, 
6-  pox  :  see  Pox.  [OE.  foe,  face-  pustule,  ulcer, 
=  MDu.,  MLG.  pocke  (poche\  Du.  pok,  LG. 
pocke,  EFris.  pok,  pokke,  HG.  dial,  pfoche,  poche 
(mod.Ger.  pocke  from  LG.).  So  obs.  F.  pocque, 
pokke,  poxse,  paucqiie  (1400-1514  in  Godef.),  from 
LG.  or  Eng.  These  continental  words  are  all 
fern. ;  OE.focc  was  masc.  (in  one  place  app.  fern.). 

Kluge  and  Franck  refer pocc, pocke  to  the  OTeut.  vbl.  stem 
*fuh(h)-,  to  swell  up,  blow  up,  whence  also  OE.  pohha, 
focca  bag :  see  POCKET,  POKE  st.1] 

1.  A  pustule  or  spot  of  eruption  in  any  eruptive 
disease,  esp.  (since  c  1700)  in  small-pox. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  104  Drenc  wib  poc  adle  wyl  waiter 
on  croccan,  do  huni$  on  [etc.].  Ibid.,  Smire  bacr  hit  utslea 
on  bone  poc.  Ibid.,  Drenc  wib  poccum  bisceop  wyrt  [etc-J. 
Ibid.  III.  4  gif  poc  sy  on  eagan,  nim  maerc,  sapan..mid 
Godes  fultume  he  sceal  aweg.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  I'rot. 
30  And  it  is  hool  anon,  and  forthermoor  Of  pokkes,  and  of 
scabbe,  and  euery  soor.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes 
97  He  [Alexander]  was  of  sangweyn  colour,  his  face  ful  of 
pockis.  15. .  Prol.  Rom.  in  N.  Tell,  in  Scats  (S.  T.  S.)  III. 
318  Ewin  as  anne  ewill  skabbe  or  annc  poke  cann  not 
alwayis  be  keipit  in  with  the  violence  of  medicynne.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.l.  (1879)  96  It  bringeth  ulceralions,  scab, 
scurf,  blain,  botch,  pocks,  a  1585  MONTGOMERIK  Flyting 
316  The  powlings,  the  palsay,  with  pockes  like  pees.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Pock,  a  Scab  of  the  Small-Pox.  17*0  BECKET  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  56  Having  great  Pockes  or  Pustules 
on  the  Surface  of  their  Bodies,  from  whence  the  Pox  is 
denominated.  1760-79  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  IV. 
40  A  few  of  the  pock  appeared  on  his  face.  1877  ROBERTS 
Handbk.  Afed.  (ed.  3)  1. 150  The  number  of  spots  or '  pocks ' 
varies  from  a  few  to  thousands,  but  as  a  rule  from  100  to 
300  are  present.  1897  AllbutfsSyst.  Med.  II.  559  With  the 
retrogression  of  the  pock  and  the  subsidence  of  the  areola 
the  local  phenomena  of  a  normal  vaccination  are  at  an  end. 

b.  transf.  A  spot  or  mark  like  a  pustule. 

1894  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes  99  Holmes . .  would . .  proceed 
to  adorn  the  opposite  wall  with  a  patriotic  V.  R.  done  in 
bullet-pocks. 
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Man,  "±*ocktrecKlea  ana  Kuaay  complexion.  1731  MEDLEY 
tr.  Kolben's  Cafe  G.  Hope  II.  198  Several  hairs  would 
remain  in  the  *pock-frets.  1744  Boston  Post-Say  i  Oct.  4/2 


POCK. 

2.  A  disease  characterized  by  pustules  or  eruptive 
spots;  esp.  (a)  small-pox;  (d)  'great  (French  or 
Spanish)  pox ',  syphilis :  =  Pox  sb.  i  b,  e. 

a.  in  //.  Now  written  Pox.     (Rarely  construed 
with  vb.  in  singular.) 

c  I3»s  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  161  Virolcs, 
pockes.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  97  Kynde  come  after 
with  many  kene  sores,  As  pokkes  and  pestilences,  and  moche 
poeple  shente.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  vn.  (1520)  127  b/i 
Also  that  tyme  a  sekenes  that  men  call^  the  pockes  slewe 

DUNI 

pOcklS.        I5la  TA1.I1  i-e*.    tr  t/M* W     »,_,«.. 

Hen.  VIII),  They  do  die. .of  the  small  t- 

1519  S.  FISH  Supplic.  Beggers  6  They  . .  that  catche  the 
pokkes  of  one  woman,  and  here  theym  to  an  other,  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 1 1  190  Item  that  he  hauing  the 
Frenche  pockes  presumed  to  come  and  breth  on  the  kyng. 
1551  Ordre  Hasp.  St.  Barthol.  Pref.  A  v,  This  Hospital  . . 
where. .there  haue  bene  healed  of  the  pocques,  fystules.. 
to  nombre  of  .viij.  hundred.  1615  SANDYS  Trav.  109 The  pocks 
is  vncredibly  frequent  amongst  them.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  481  The  disease  of  the  Spanish  Pocks. 
0.  in  sing.  Now  dial,  or  vulgar. 
14..  Stxkh.  Med.  MS.  i.  461  in  Anglia  XVIII.  306 
Seint  Nicasse  had  a  pokke  small.  £1440  Promp.  Pan*. 
407/2  Pokke,  sekenesse,  porrigo.  1530  TINDALE  Ansui. 
Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850)  105  If  God  punish  the 
world  with  an  evil  pock,  they  immediately  paint  a  block 
and  call  it  Job,  to  heal  the  disease.  1530  PALSGR.  256/1 
Pocke  a  great  pocke,  la  gorre,  la  grosse  uerolle.  Pocke 
a  small,  nerolle.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  ] 
(Grosart)  II.  52  Would  it  were  not  an  infectious  bane,  or 
an  incroching  pocke.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  n.  v.  (1881) 
264  Glad  you  got  through  the  pock  so  well — it  takes  a  second  | 
time,  some  say.  1851  MAYHEW.Z,<j«rf.  Laboiirl.  405/2  As  soon 
as  ever  the  pock  began  to  decay,  it  took  away  my  eyes 
altogether. 

tb.  fig.  (sing.}  Obs. 

1545  BRINKLOW  Comfl.  32  The  same  pock  that  was  in  the 
clargys  wyne  and  clothes,  hath  so  infected  the  gentylmen 
of  the  temporaltye.  1555  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  52 
Hathe  not  the  pocke  of  thy  licentiousnesse  bruste  furth  in 
maner  to  thyne  owne  destruction  ?  1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr. 
Estiennfs  World  of  Wonders  A  iii  b,  Neither  can  the 
waters  . .  be  cured  of  their  spirituall  barrennesse,  or  of  the 
Romish  pock  and  ^Egyptian  scab. 

to.    In  imprecation  or  exclamation:   see  Pox 
sb.  3.  Obs. 

t  3.  sing,  and  //.  A  disease  of  sheep :  =  Pox 
sb.  i  c.  Obs. 

1531  TINDALE  Exf.  i  John  (1537)  30  Who  dare  deny  saynt 
Anthony  a  flese  of  wol  . .  leste  he  sende  the  pockes  amonge 
our  shepe.  1548  ELYOT,  Mentigo,  the  scabbe  which  isamong 
shepe,  called  the  pockes  [1552  HULOET,  pocke]. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pock-arr  (dial.}, 
-freoken,  -fret,-hole,  -mark,  a  scar,  mark,  or '  pit" 
left  by  a  pustule,  esp.  of  small-pox ;  pock-arred 
(dial.), -broken, -eaten, -frecken, -freckled, -fret,  ', 
-fretted  (-fretten),  -holed,  -marked,  -pitted 
(-pitten)  adjs.,  scarred,  marked,  or  'pitted'  with 
pustules,  esp.  of  small-pox ;  t  pock-break,  (?)  a 
breaking  out  or  marking  due  to  some  form  of 
pox;  pock-house  (U.  S.  dial.},  a  small-pox 
hospital ;  pock-lymph,  the  lymph  of  cow-pox,  as 
used  in  vaccination  ;  pook-pit  v.  trans.,  to  '  pit ' 
or  mark  with  pustules  (in  quot.  fig,} ;  •)•  pock- 
royal,  satirical  name  for  a  pustule  of  the  '  great 
pox ' ;  pook-sore,  a  sore  caused  by  a  pustule,  or 
by  the  pox ;  t  pocks-rotten  a. :  see  Pox  so.  4 ; 
pock-stone,  local  name  for  a  hard  greyish  stone 
found  in  the  Staffordshire  coal-measures :  see  also 
pox-stone  (Pox  sl>.)  ;  t  pock-tree  :  see  POCKWOOD.  | 
1611  COTGR.,  Fosse  f  feu  x, . .  full  of  little  pits,  *pockars,  ; 
or  pock  holes.  1655,  1691  [see  ARR].  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pock.arr,  Pock-mark,  a  scar  or  mark  left  by  the 
small  pox.  1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  *Pock-arred,,. 
pitted  with  the  small-pox.  [See  also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} 
a  1568  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  liv.  2  Fyndlay  McCon- 
noquhy,  fuf  McFad}an,  Cativilie  geil^ie  with  ye  *poik- 
braik.  <:  1440  Promp.  Parv.  407/2  *Pokbrokyn,  porrigi* 
nosus.  1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  17.  II.  xxv.  §  4 
(1679)  322/1  What  a  beauty  Man  was,  till  he  was  pock- 
broken  (if  I  may  say  so)  by  sin.  1862  BORROW  Wild  Wales 
xxxvii,  His  face  was  long  and  rather  good-looking,  though 
slightly  pock-broken,  a  1550  Hye  Way  Spyltel  Hous  112 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  28  Scabby  and  scuruy,  *pocke  eaten 
flesh  and  rynde.  1330  PALSGR.  256/1  'Poke  frekyns, 
picquetevre  or  picqitottevre  de  uerolle.  1695  Land.  Gag. 
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Archives  (1898)  XX.  16  Terence  Milford,.  .has  short  brown 
hair,  a  little  •pock-marked.  1899  STEAD  in  Rmum«f 
Rev.  May  401/2  The  whole  area  is  pock-marked  with 

*       ^y^'       _.  r>»...I-  —  .        Kf T    ¥1T         T.      ]....... 


Byrn . .  looks  pale  and  *pockfret.  1693  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2843/4 
Pale-faced,  and  a  little  *Pock-fretted.  £1640  R.  JAMES 
Poems  (1880)  213  A  Virginne.  .proper  of  all  things  but  a 
pale  "pock  fretten  face.  1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Widma 
Married  i,  A  deal  better  chance  that  your  child  will  be 
like  what  you  see  there,  than  to  poor  pock-fretten  Phebe. 
1552  HULOET,  *Pocke  hole  or  scarre.  1676  Loud.  Gaz. 
>Jo.  1145/4  A  full  set  Woman  with  Pockholes  in  her 
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face.  1708  IHd.  No.  4487/3  Having  a  thin  pockhole  Face. 
i68a  Ibid.  No.  1722/4  He  is  a  little  broad  Man,  'Pock- 
holed.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  n.  v,  A  *Pock  House  was 
established,,  .and  a  general  beating  up  for  patients  was  had 
throughout  the  region.  1881  TYNDALL  Floating  Matter  of 
Air  no  A  quantity  of  matter,  comparable  in  smallness  to  the 
"pock-lymph  held  on  the  point  of  a  lancet.  1673  Wedder- 
burn's  Vccab.  20  (Jam.)  Fovcae  tmriolnrum,  *pock -marks. 
1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  ii.  15  His  flat  broad  face  was., 
thinly  sprinkled  with  deep  pock-marks.  1756  N.  Jersey 


TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.  256  Did  Sir  Aylmcr  know  That 
great  *pock-pitten  fellow  had  been  caught?  1694  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  v.  v,  Embroider'd  o'er  the  Phiz  with  Carbuncles, 
Pushes,  and  *Pockroyals.  1643  PRYNNE  Sav.  Power  Part. 
m.  89  Neither  must  the  Chyrurgion  dresse  their  wounds,  or 
'pock-soars.  iooa  C.  G.  HARPER  Holyhead  Road  ii.  33 
(Wednesbury)  Those  foundations  have  an  unusual  interest, 
built  as  they  are  of  the  material  called  '  *pockstone '.  c  153* 
Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  914/3  The  *pocke  ue,gaiafz 

Pock,  v.  rare.  [f.  POCK  st.]  trans.  To  mark 
with  pocks,  or  (fig.}  with  disfiguring  spots. 

1841  MURRAY  Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  (1891)  II.  xxxv.  474 
Houses,  .literally  peppered  and  pocked  from  top  to  bottom 
with  shot-marks.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  lix,  This  tufty 
flaggy  ground,  pocked  with  bogs  and  boglets.  1889  Lancet 
29  June  1314/1  The  posterior  parts  of  both  lungs  were 
pocked  with  tubercle  in  the  softening  stage. 

Pock,  variant  Sc.  spelling  of  POKE,  bag. 

Pocker,  obs.  variant  of  POCHARD. 

Pocket  (pp'ket),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  poket,  5 
-ett,  5-8  pockett,  6  -ette,  (pokit,  7  pocoet), 
6-  pocket.  [ME.  poket,  a.  Anglo-Norman  pokete 
(i3th  c.  Godef.),  mod.Norman  A\a.\.poujuette,  dim. 
of  ONF.  poke,  poque,  pouque  =  F.  poche,  whence 
dim.  pochette :  see  POKE  st>.1,  POUCH  sb.  OF.  had 
also  a  masc.  form  pocket,  pouchet  (1396  in  Godef.), 
still  dial.,  also  in  mod.Norman  dial,  pouquet.] 

1.  A  bag  or  sack.     Sometimes  used  as  a  measure 
of  quantity,  varying  in  capacity  according  to  the 
commodity  contained,  and  the  locality. 

Now  chiefly  used  for  hops  and  wool,  a  pocket  of  wool  being 
half  a  sack  (in  i3th  c.  a  quarter),  a  pocket  of  hops  about 
168  Ibs. 

1280  Memoranda  Roll,  K.  R.  m.  13*,  Venerunt  coram 
Baronibus  et  recognoverunt  se  teneri  Bonruncino  et  sociis 
suis  mercatoribus  de  Luk'  in  quatuor  saccis  lane  et  uno 
pochetto,  id  est  in  quarta  parte  unius  sacci.  1:1340  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  II.  385/1,  xx  sacz  &  ix  peres  dc  Leyne  trovez 
en  xxiii  sarplers  &  en  i  poket.  is»«  in  Dillon  Calais  ft 
Pale  (1892)  90  Item,  for  evry  horseioode  of  pocketts  iiij  d. 
«535  in  G.  Schanz  Engl.  Handelsfalitik  (1881)  II.  385  The 
canvas,  that  goeth  to  the  pokit  with  the  hey  and  threde, 
that  goeth  to  yt,  weyeth  about  2  nailles.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Pocket  of  Wool,  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Sack.  See  Sack  of 
Wool  and  Sarplar.  1714  DE  FOE  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  128 
Here  [at  Stourbridge  Fair]  I  saw  what  I  have  not  observ'd 
inanyother  Country  of  England,.,  a  Pocket  of  Wool.  This 
seems  to  be  first  call'd  so  in  Mockery,  this  Pocket  being  so 
big,  that  it  loads  a  whole  Waggon,.. and  these  ordinarily 
weigh  a  Ton  or  25  Hundred  weight  of  Wool,  all  in  one  Bag. 
1767  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  130/1  There  were  only  eleven 
pockets  of  new  hops,  the  quality  of  which  was  very  bad. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  755  The  brightest 
hops,  and  those  which  have  the  finest  colour,  are  put  into 
bagging  of  a  better  quality,  and  termed  pockets.  1809 
R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  126,  147  pockets  of  hops,  each 
weighing  i  cwt.  i  qr.  18  Ib.  1876  S.  Kens.  Mits.  Catal. 
§  2107  Model  of  a  hand  loom.,  designed  to  weave  sacks  or 
pockets  without  a  seam  either  at  the  sides  or  end. 

2.  A  small  bag  or  pouch  worn  on  the  person; 
spec,  one  inserted  in  or  attached  to  a  garment,  for 
carrying  a  purse  or  other  small  articles. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  62  '  Apparaile  be  propirli ',  quod 
Pride,  '  Loke  bi  pockettis  passe  be  lengist  gise  '.  a  1450 
Slockh.  Med.  MS.  i.  61  in  Anglia  XVIII.  296  In  a  poket 
bou  it  do,  pat  be  water  may  renne  per-fro.  1570  VOXE 
A.  >t  M.  (ed.  2)  192/1  He  bare  alwayes  about  hym,  in  hys 
bosome  or  pocket,  a  litle  booke  contayning  the  Psalmes  of 
Dauid.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  61  Haue  you 
enquir'd  yet  who  pick'd  my  Pocket  ?  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent. 
(1759)  II.  446  A  Prodigal  is  a  Pocket  with  a  Hole  in  the 
Bottom.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  fj  Com.  67  Here 
walk'd  a  French  Fop  with  both  his  Hands  in  his  Pockets. 
1701  SWIFT  Mrs.  Fr.  Harris'  Petit.  7  All  the  money  I  have 
. .  I  keep  in  my  pocket,  tied  about  my  middle,  next  my 
smock.  1704  Lonti.  Gal.  No.  4072/6  Left  in  a. .Coach.., 
a  white  Damask  Pocket.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  knew,  etc. 
xxvii,  He  carried  the  letter  with  him  in  his  pocket.  1906 
Weldon's  Ladies"  Jrnl.  Sept.  90/3  This  theatre  pocket  is  a 
Parisian  novelty,  worn  suspended  from  the  waist,  and  is 
intended  to  hold  the  handkerchief,  fan,  opera  glasses,  etc. 

b.  esp.  That  in  which  money  is  carried ;  hence 
typically  used  for  one's  purse  or  stock  of  cash ; 
pecuniary  resources,  private  means.  Empty  pocket : 
(trans/}  a  person  without  money. 

1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Princess  of  Wales 
i  Apr.,  I  would  have  paid  them  the  money  out  of  my  own 
pocket.  1731  GAY  in  Siaiffs  Lett.  (1766)  II.  133,  I  had 
flattered  myself,  your  law-suit  was  at  an  end,  and  that  your 
own  money  was  in  your  own  pocket.  1765  FOOTE  Commis- 
sary i.  Wks.  i79_9  U.  g  The  bridegroom  may  put  the  pur- 


RITCHIE  Wand,  ty  Seine  252  War  empties  the  pocket ;  m 
kingdom  can  go  to  war  with  empty  pockets.  1879  FARRAI 
St.  Paul  I.  492  The  slave-masters  were  touched  in  their 
pockets,  and  it  filled  them  with  fury.  1891  BARING-GOULD 
Trag.  Cxsars  I.  15  Only  the  empty  pockets  and  lacklands 
were  excluded.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Feast  of  Bacchus  n.  743 
A  gentleman  can't  consider  his  pocket.  Mod.  One's  hand 
has  to  be  constantly  in  one's  pocket  here. 
3.  Hence,  in  various  phrases : 

a.  In  pocket :  (a)  Having  money  available ;  in 
possession  of  funds ;  (i)  Having  (so  much)  money 
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POCKET. 

left  over  or  to  profit,  as  'to  be  ten  shillings  in 
pocket  by  the  transaction '.  b.  Out  of  pocket : 
t  out  of  funds  (obs.)  ;  to  be  out  of  pocket,  to  be  a 
loser  (by  some  transaction). 

1751  Affect.  Narr.  of  Wager  154  We  might  indeed  have 
starved.. if  Bulkeley  had  not  happened  to  be  somewhat  in 
Pocket.  1753  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  143  At  the  end 
of  their  peregrination,  they  are  above  a  hundred  crowns  in 
pocket.  1846  JERROLD  Mrs.  Candle's  Curtain  Lect.  xxx, 
If  you'd  a  chaise  of  your  own .  .you'd  be  money  in  pocket. 

1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  ii.  i,  But,  egad,  I'm  a  little  out 
of  pocket  at  present.  1737  LOGAN  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set. 
Mendfyi)  I.  319  The  proprietors,  .complain  they  are  yet 
out  of  pocket  by  it.  1787  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1845) 
I.  212  If  she  goes  soon  he  will  still  be  out  of  pocket  by  the 
Appointment.  1837  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  Merck,  fi  friarDcd. 
(1844)  6, 1  shall  be  pounds  out  of  pocket  by  my  conscientious 
refusal.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  iv.  74, 1  am 
out  of  pocket  for  my  expenses. 

c.  To  put  iii  one's  pocket  \  To  pocket,  take  or 
keep  to  oneself,  conceal,  suppress. 

1651  COLLINGES  Caveat  for  Prof.  vi.  (1653)  32  You  had  as 
•ood  have  put  your  tongue  in  your  pocket.  1885  W.  E. 
'ORRIS  Adrian  Vidal  xlii,  I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket. 

d.  In  (some  one's)  pocket :  (a)  Quite  close  to,  in 
close  attendance  upon  (some  one) ;  (i)  Under  the 
personal  control  or  direction  of  (some  one). 

1812  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I-  42  Lord  Gower.. 
seemed  charmed  with  her,  sat  in  her  pocket  all  the  evening, 
both  in  a  titter.  1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  ii.  (1858)  58  He 
was  sitting  with  the  family  seat  in  his  pocket.  1881  MALLOCK 
Ram.  i9M  Cent.  iv.  iii,  He  sits  in  her  pocket  every  evening. 

f4.  A  pouch- or  pocket-shaped  net.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1410  Master  a/Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  i,  Elleswhcre  )>ei 
sle  hem  wilh  smale  poketes  and  with  pursnettes,  with  smale 
nettes,  with  hare  pipes,  and  with  longe  nettes. 

5.  Billiards.    One  of  the  open-mouthed  bags  or 
pouches  placed  at  the  corners  and  on  each  side  of 
the  table,  into  which  the  balls  are  driven. 

1754  J.  LOVE  Cricket  (1770)  5  Or  when  the  Ball,  close 
cushion'd,  slides  askew,  And  to  the  op'ning  Pocket  runs, 
a  Cou.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  4-  Past.  iv.  i.  S  16  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  the  billiard-table  was  square, 
having  only  three  pockets  for  the  balls  to  run  in,  situated  on 
one  of  the  sides.  1837  THACKERAY  Ravenswing  iii,  The 
billiard-ball  eyes,  .fell  plump  into  the  pocket  of  his  heart. 
iSgcfA/lautt'sSyst.  Med.  VIII.  258  They  let  their  adversary 
spot  the  red  and  take  the  balls  out  of  the  pockets. 

6.  Zool.  and  Anat.  A  sac-shaped  or  pocket-like 
cavity  in  the  body  of  an  animal ;  spec. 

(a)  A  blind  sac.  (t)  The  cheek-pouch  of  some  rodents, 
e.  g.  the  Saccomyidx.  (c)  The  abdominal  pouch  of  a  mar- 
supial, (d)  The  abdominal  cavity  of  a  halibut  or  other  fish. 

1773  Projects  in  Ana.  Reg.  127/1  The  Iceland  fishermen 
. .  beat  the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  stick,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  easily,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  sounds  entire.  1897  Allbutt'sSyst.Med.lll.&H 
This  disposition  [in  perityphlitic  abscesses)  to  the  formation 
of  locuh  or  pockets  often  causes  much  difficulty  in  the 
healing.  1899  Wcstm.  Gal.  8  Dec.  12/1  The  bullet  had 
struck  between  the  pocket  of  the  arm  and  the  shoulder- 
blade.  1906  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  13  Jan.  70  A  small  walled- 
off  pocket  of  pus. 

b.  A  sac-like  cavity  in  a  plant. 

1862  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  iv.  133,  I  found  pollen 
masses  which  had  their  broad  ends  pushed  by  insects  into 
this  pocket. 

7.  a.  Mining.   A  cavity  in  the  earth  filled  with 
gold  or  other  ore;   an  abruptly  dilated  part  of 
a  vein  or  lode ;  also,  an  accumulation  of  alluvial 
gold.    b.  A  small  cavity  in  a  rock ;  esp.  in  Ceol.  a 
cavity  in  a  rock  or  stratum  filled  up  with  foreign 

'  material,  c.  Asubterranean  cavity containingwater. 

a.  1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  ix.(iS6i)Sg  We  found  many 
persons  at  work.. searching  for  veins  and  pockets  of  gold. 
1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Kailw.  576  It  [hamatite  iron 
ore]  lies  especially  in  fissures  or  as  the  miners  call  them 
'pockets',  in  the  rock.     1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educt\V. 
255/2  The  ores  [of  manganese)  are  rich,  and  are  found  in 
pockets  in  a  schistose  rock.     1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Jan.  39 
[He]  had  come  upon  a  small '  pocket '  of  nuggets. 

Jig.  1879  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  21  When  our 
reading.however  deep,  runs  wholly  into '  pockets '.  1889  Daily 
News  28  Feb.  7/2  A  theological  romance,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  perfect  '  pocket ',  was  not  accepted  by  an  Editor. 

b.  1850  Lit.  Gaz.  15  June  405/2  The  sands  which  ha 
gathered  in  the  crevices  and  pockets  of  the  rocks.    187* 
DASENT  Three  to  One  III.  251  A  great  pocket  of  clay  crops 
out  at  the  edge  of  the  Bagshot  sand.    1893  Times  3  June  6/6 
The  chalk. .  presents,  .a  precipitous  front  of  white,  unbroken 
except  by  an  occasional '  pocket '  of  red  soil  from  above. 

0.  1852  C.  W.  HOSKINS  Talpa  3  Water  . .  without  ever 
a  '  pocket '  to  run  into  for  escape  or  concealment.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Pocket... a  natural  underground 
reservoir  of  water. 

8.  a.  A  wide  pit-like  hollow  in  a  canon  < 
fissure,    b.  A  deep  glen  or  hollow  among  moun- 
tains,   c.  A  spot  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  high 
ground,     d.  A  hollow  cut  out  in  wood-carving. 

a.  1869  PHILLIPS  fesm,  ix.  250  Fissures.. open  sometimes 
into  pockets  or  cavities  of  larger  area.     1884  J.  G.  BOURK 
Snake  Dance  Maquis  ix.  86  The  canon  widened  into  a  plea- 
sant little  pocket. 

b.  1885  ROOSEVELT  Hunting  Trips  v.  128  In  many  of  th 
pockets  or  glens  in  the  sides  of  the  hill,  the  trees  grow  to 
some  little  height. 

0.  1897  BAILEY  Print.  Fruit-growing  59  The  grow« 
should  avoid  flat  lands  which  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 


9.  A  recess  or  cavity  resembling  a  pocket  in  use 
or  position,  as  a.  The  slot  for  the  reception  of  the 


POCKET. 

vertical  side-pieces  of  a  sash-frame;  b.  A  re- 
ceptacle in  the  cover  of  a  book  for  a  folded  map, 
etc. ;  c.  A  small  cabin  or  coal  bunker  on  board 
ship;  d.  The  trap  of  a  weir  in  which  fish  are 
caught. 

1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  tnvu  Mechanic  §  830  A  close 
inspection  of  the  side  of  frame  will  show  the  amateur  where 
the  'pocket'  A  is.  1898  Century  Mag.  Feb.  531/2  The 
single  females  are  stowed  in  'pockets  '  on  both  sides  of  the 
ships.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Way  Navy  95  In  coaling  ship 
the  work  of  distributing  the  coal  throughout  the  series  of 
pockets  that  are  plastered  all  around  the  engines  and  boilers 
is  of  incredible  severity.  1900  jfonrn.  Ivm.  of  Rubruck 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  Contents,  Map  to  Illustrate  the  Two  Journeys. 
.  .In  pocket. 

10.  A  baggy  place,  a  bulge  (in  a  sail). 

1899  Daily  News  21  Oct.  3/4  The  mainsails  of  both  yachts 
were  glaringly  faulty.  There  was  a  big  pocket  in  the 
Shamrock's,  pinching  her  to  leeward. 

11.  Racing.  The  position  in  which  a  competitor 
is  hemmed  in  by  others  and  so  has  no  chance 
of  winning.    (Cf.  POCKET  v.  I  c.)    1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

12.  attrib.   and   Comb,   (passing  into  adj.)    a. 
Adapted  or  intended  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

1612  in  Crt.  ft  Times  fas.  !  (1849)  I.  156  Here  is  a  pro- 
clamation coming  out  this  day  against  pocket-dags,  a  1625 
FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Cust.  Country  11.  iii,  Out  with  your 
bodkin,  Your  pocket-dagger,  your  stiletto.  1640  BROME 
Antipodes  iv.  ix,  The  multiplicity  of  pocket-watches.  1688 
BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  153  A  pocket-dyal 
with  a  magnet  needle.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  round  World 
(1699)  it  Directing  our  course  by  our  Pocket  Compasses. 
1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4422/8  Lost..,  a  large  blue  Turkey- 
Leather  Pocket-Case.  1715  Ibid.  No.  5336/3  A  neat  Pocket 
Edition  of  the  Odes,  .of  Horace.  1740  J.  WILLIAMSON  (title) 
The  British  Angler,  or  a  Pocket-Companion  for  Gentlemen- 
Fishers.  1793  BEDUOES  Math.  Evid.  138  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  believe,  that  words  have  the  property  of  shutting  up  all 
at  once,  like  pocket  telescopes.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxvii. 
205,  I . .  looked  at  the  film  of  liquid  through  a  pocket-lens. 
1864.  G.  MEREDITH  Emilia  xxxiv,  I  would  buy  a  pocket, 
dictionary  at  one  of  the  ports. 

b.  Small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or 
figured  as  being  so ;  tiny,  diminutive. 

1611  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diairibx  508  Two  poore  Breuiarists, 
with  our  small  pocket-learning.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Land  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  18  A  pocket  Switzerland,  in  which 
the  lakes  and  mountains  are  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  fill  the 
eye  and  touch  the  imagination.  1860  READE  Cloister  #  H. 
iv,  Now  this  pocket-athlete  [a  dwarf]  was  insanely  fond  of 
griping  the  dinner-table  with  both  hands  and  so  swinging. 

O.  (from  2.)  Having  reference  to  money;  arising 
from  pecuniary  considerations. 
1705  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  156  The 

rrsonal  interest  and  pocket  gain  of  one  Single  person.    1855 
R.  LEU  CHILD  Corn-wall  Mines  160  All  persons  are  most 
open  to  pocket  arguments,  and  here  came  one. 
d.  Private,  secret. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  543  Being  by  a  secret  or 
pocket  deed  to  be  defeated  of  the  incumbrance  he  has 
advanced  his  money  for. 

13.  Special  Comb. :  pocket-borough,  a  borough 
of  which  the  parliamentary  representation  was 
under  the  control  of  one  person  or  family;  pocket- 
burner  (humorous),  a  coin  in  the  pocket  (in 
allusion  to  the  saying  used  of  one  who  cannot 
keep  money,  that  the  coin  burns  a  hole  in  the 
pocket)  ;  f  pocket-cloth,  a  pocket-handkerchief; 
pocket-cutter,  a  thief  who  cuts  pockets ;  pocket- 
expenses,  small  personal  outlays;  pocket-filled 
a.,  having  the  pockets  full,  rich ;  pocket-fish  = 
ANGLER!  2 ;  pocket-flap,  pocket-lid,  a  lappet 
covering  a  pocket ;  f  pocket-hay,  pocket-net:  see 
quot. ;  f  pocket-hoop,  a  hoop  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  worn  on  each  hip,  and  serving  as  a 
pocket;  pocket-judgement:  seequots. ;  pocket- 
like  a.,  resembling  a  pocket;  pocket-mouse, 
a  rodent  of  the  family  Saccomyidsf,  a  pouched 
mouse;  pocket-pedlar  U.S.  (see quot.);  pocket- 
plum  =  bladder-plum  (BLADDER  10)  :  see  quots. ; 
pocket-rat  =  GOPHER  si.l  i ;  pocket-sheriff : 
see  quots. ;  f  pocket-tortoise,  a  pocket  tortoise- 
shell  comb ;  pocket  veto  :  see  quot.  See  also 

1  OCKET-BOOK,  -HANDKERCHIEF,  etc. 

1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  xxiv,  Satisfied  that,., 
despite  the  unheard-of  absurdity  of  a  contested  election,  his 

pocket-borough  was  quite  secure.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
iv,  There  was  not  half  as  much  mischief  done  by  the  old 
pocket-borough  system  as  there  is  by  this  money  qualifica- 
Hon.  1895  C.  R.  B.  BARRETT  Surrey  iii.  80  Horne  Tooke. . 
sat  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Sarum.  1848  KINGSLEY 
Aamt  s  frag.  in.  iv,  One  that . .  never  met  you  after  a  hail- 
'torn,  without  lightening  himself  of  a  few  'pocket-burners. 
"17.04  I.  BROWN  Two  Oxf.  Sclwl.  Wks.  1730  I.  3  Cannot 
I  wipe  mine  eyes  with  the  fair  "pocket-cloth  ?  .885  Milnor 
(Dakota)  rclkr  5  June  2/3  Deck  hands  on  the  steamer., 
•e  being  robbed  by  'pocket-cutters  among  the  rousta- 
bouts.  ,7S,  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  xxxiii,  A  purse,  .to  defray 
ner  pocket-expenses  in  her  absence.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER 
t-urope  237  Let  the  empty  titles  and  empty  pockets 
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a  girl  so  attired  is  placed  beside  a  donkey  laden  with  a  pair 
of  panniers.  1736-55  M.  BACON  Abridgm.  Lam  of  Execu- 
tion (1778)  II.  331  The  addition  of  the  King's  Seal,  which 
was  never  required  to  any  Contract  at  Common  Law,  was 
to  authenticate  and  make  the  Security  of  a  higher  Nature 
than  any  other  then  known.,  thus  it  must  be  presumed  from 
the  force  of  them,  which  is  equal  to  Judgments  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  they  obtained  the  Name  of  *  Pocket  Judg- 
ments. 1871  Wliarton's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5),  Pocket-judgment, 
a  statute-merchant  which  was  enforceable  at  any  time  after 


Pheasants  alive... They  are  about  a  yard  long.     1790  R 

IYLER  Contrast  i.  i,  You  really  think  the  'pocket-hoop 

unbecoming.     ^34  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  xxii.  ^847)  416 

He  pocket  hoop  is  ridiculed  in  1780  by  a  print  in  which 


and  has  heavy  'pocket-lids  and  lappels.  1880  A.  WILSON  in 
Cent!.  Mag.  CCXLVI.  48  Nose,  eyes,  and  ears  . .  arise  as 
pocket-like  ingrowths  from  the  epiblast  or  outer  layer  of 
the  body.  1884  CMUfJfl  Nat.  Hist.  II I.  124  These  animals 
[SaaotHfittB]  ..  by  American  writers.. are  called  "Pocket 
Mice '.  1891  Nation.  (N.  Y.)  28  July  66/1  *Pocket-pedlers 
. .  who  stand  on  the  street  corners  with  a  bottle  m  one 
pocket  and  a  glass  in  the  other,  and  will  sell  you  a  drink 
in  a  doorway  or  a  horse-shed.  1899  MASSEE  Text-it.  Plant 
Dis.  85  '  "Pocket-plums  ',  or  '  Bladder-plums  '.  ..  The  . .  dis- 
ease of  plum-trees  ..  caused  by  a  minute  parasitic  fungus 
[Exoascus  fruni]... Instead  of  developing  into  a  normal 
plum, ..  grows  ..  into  a  deformed,  useless  structure.  ..The 
entire  structure  is  dry,  and  notatall  fleshy,  .[and]  also  hollow, 
the '  stone  '  containing  the  seed  not  being  developed,  iocs 
Eticyct.  Brit.  XXVIII.  560/2  Many  of  these  Taphrinea:  are 
important  parasites— e.g.  Pocket  plums  and  Witches'  Brooms 
on  Birches,  &c.,  are  due  to  their  action.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Coiiuit.  (1768)  I.  ix.  342  The  practice  of  occasionally  naming 
what  are  called  'pocket-sheriffs,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
crown.  1809  CHRISTIAN  Blackstone 's  Comm.  I.  ix.  341  note, 
When  the  king  appoints  a  person  sheriff,  who  is  not  one  of 
the  three  nominated  in  the  exchequer,  he  is  called  a  pocket- 
sheriff.  It  is  probable,  that  no  compulsory  instance  of  the 
appointment  of  a  pocket-sheriff  ever  occurred.  1687  SEDLEY 
Bellam.  Prol.,  Wks.  1722  II.  87  Nor  Perruque  comb'd,  nor 
*Pocket-Tortoise  stirr'd.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  I.  74 
note,  If  Congress  adjourns  within  the  ten  days  allowed  the 
President  for  returning  the  bill,  it  is  lost.  His  retaining  it 
under  these  circumstances  at  the  end  of  a  session  is  popularly 
called  a  '  "pocket  veto  '. 

Pocket  (pfket),  v.  [f.  POCKET  sb. :  cf.  F. 
pocheter  (1610  in  Godef.).] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  one's  pocket.    Also  with  up. 
1589  PasquilCs  Countcr-C.  4  The  goodly  frame  of  this 

Common-Weale  shall  fall,  and  Banck-rouptes  and  Atheists 
pocket  uppe  the  peeces.  1615  DAY  festivals  xii.  (1615)  338 
Yet  would  hee  not  pocket  a  Penny  of  it.  1631  MASSINGER 
Emperor  East  i.  ii,  Petitions  not  sweetened  With  gold,,  .if 
received,  are  pocketed,  not  read.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bl.  I. 
ii.  I.  5,  I  stopt  short,  and  pocketting  my  ducats  in  a  great 
hurry,  took  out  some  rials.  i86z  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.-xvm,  Heshut  up  and  pocketed  his  sermon,  and  followed 
hisflock.  i899F.T.  KVLLKX  Leg- Sta-wai/'iiy  Ourfriendly 
hoveller  pocketed  his  five  pounds  and  departed. 

b.  To  confine  or  enclose  as  in   a  pocket:   in 
quot.  1681,  to  imprison.     (Chiefly  in  passive.) 

1681  DRYDEN  Span.  I-'ryar  iv.  ii,  With  Intent  to  sell  the 
publick  Safety,  And  pocket  up  his  Prince.  1877  WINCHELL 
Reconc.  Set.  If  Ret.  v.  (1881)  100  It  has  been  assumed  that 
energy  may  be  pocketed  in  portions  of  matter,  to  be  let  loose 
on  certain  occasions.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  pocketed 
valve.  1897  Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  753  The  petty  port  of 
Guaymas,  pocketed  on  the  California  Gulf. 

o.  Racing.  To  hem  in  (a  competitor)  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  winning. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1901  Scotsman  16  Sept.  3/5  He  tried 
to  squeeze  through  between  Fleur  d'Ete1  and  Sidus,  and  for 
his  indiscretion  he  was  very  properly  pocketed. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  for  one's  own,  to  appro- 
priate :  sometimes  with  implication  of  dishonesty. 

1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  11.  41  Pocketing  and 
pursing  up  . .  the  fruits  of  other  mens  labours.  1769  Junius 
Lett.  xxix.  (1799)  I.  204  note,  She  ordered  every  gown  and 
trinket  to  be  sold,  and  pocketed  the  money.  1786  JEFFERSON 
Corr.  (1829)  II.  1 1  They  [the  English]  say,  they  will  pocket  our 
carrying  trade  as  well  as  their  own.  1879  J.  C.  Cox  Ch.  of 
Derbysh.  IV.  77  These  sums  were  pocketed  by  Edward  VI, 
or  rather  by  his  advisers.  1898  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  99  The 
object  of  Sweden  being  . .  to  . .  realise  her  long-cherished 
hopes  by  quietly  '  pocketing '  Norway. 
To 


fig.  a.  To  take  or  accept  (an  affront,  etc.) 
without  showing  resentment ;  to  submit  to,  endure 
meekly, '  swallow '.  f  Formerly  with  up. 

1589  GREENE  Spanish  Masqmrado  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  273 
Thus  the  great  General!  of  Spaine  was  content  to  pockette 
vppe  this  Dishonour  to  saue  his  life.  1595  SHAKS.  John 
in.  i.  200  Well  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  vp  these  wrongs.  x6ai 
MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  \.  214  If  he  ..pocket  a 
wrong,  and  hold  his  hands,  he  is  a  coward.  1737  Common 
Sense  I.  139  Some  great  Men  who  can  pocket  up  a  Kick  or 
a  Cuff  with  as  good  an  Air  as  they  cou'd  a  Bribe.  1769 
Polit.  Register  V.  229  Your  grace  would  have  pocketed  the 
affront.  1891  Leeds  Mercury*  May  7/1  The  United  States 
must  pocket  the  rebuff  with  a  pleasant  diplomatic  smile. 

b.  To  conceal,  give  no  indication  of,  suppress 
(pride,  anger,  or  other  feeling);  to  refrain  from 
publishing  (a  report,  letter,  etc.) ;  in  U.  S.  politics 
(of  the  President  or  the  Governor  of  a  State)  :  To 
retain  (a  bill)  unsigned,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  law  (cf.  pocket  veto,  POCKET  sb.  13). 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  67,  Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets 
could  speake,  would  it  not  say  he  lyes  ?  Seb.  I ,  or  very  falsely 
pocket  vp  bis  report.  1750  CHESTERF.  Lett,  i  Nov.,  Pocket 
all  your  knowledge  with  your  watch,  and  never  pull  it  out 
in  company  unless  desired.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  115 
The  other  generals,  pocketing  their  pride, . .  handed  over  the 
undivided  responsibility  to  Xanthippus.  1885  L.  W.  SPRING 
Kansas  260  Legislators  who.  .could  not  be  thwarted  by  any 
such  trifle  as  the  pocketing  of  a  bill. 

4.  Billiards.  To  drive  (a  ball)  into  one  of  the 
pockets.  (POCKET  sb.  j.) 


POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

I  1780  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  16/1  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  it  rebound  from  two  different  parts  of  the  cushion 
before  it  could  pocket  the  other.  1873  BENNETT  &' CAVEN- 
DISH '  Billiards  481  After  being  pocketed  or  forced  off  the 
table,  the  red  ball  must  be  spotted  on  the  top  spot. 

5.  To  hold  under  private  control ;  esp.  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  constituency.     Cf.  pocket-borough, 
POCKET  sb.  13. 

i88j  SCHOULER  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  10  He  was  fond  of  his 
State...  and  loyal  to  some  one  of  the  blood  families  who 
contended  for  the  honor  of  pocketing  the  borough  in  which 
he  voted. 

6.  To  furnish  with  pockets.    (Chiefly  in  passive.') 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Jan.  2/1  One  block  of  beautiful  wavy 

white  quartz  was  thickly  pocketed . .  with  the  yellow  metal 

7.  Path,  and  Surg.   To  convert  or  form  into  a 
|   pouch,  cavity,  or  depression. 

i88s-8  FACCE  &  PYE-SMITH  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  II.  612 
The  exudation  being  so  effused  into  the  meshes  of  the 
papilla:  and  Malpighian  layer  that  the  cavity  is  '  pocketed  ' 
and  shows  a  central  depression  or  umbilicus.  1895  Syd. 

i  Soc.  Lex.,  Pocketing  (Med.  and  Surg.),  forming  a  pocket  or 
pouch  ; . .  a  method  of  treating  the  pedicle  in  ovariotomy. 

,     8.  intr.   To  form  pockets  or  bag-like  recesses. 

!   b.  To  pucker  or  become  bagged,  rare.   U.  S. 

1614  CAMDEN  Rein.,  Apparell  234  Of  the  long  pocketting 
sleeues  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  fourth,  Hoccllue . .  song. 
1873  MRS.  WHITNEY  Other  Girls  xxv,  That  carpet  ?.  .why, 
it  hadn't  begun  to  pocket  yet.  1884  N.  ff  Q.  29  Mar.  259/1 
In  describing  the  pocketing  sleeve  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
still  exists  in  the  heraldic  charge  known  as  the  maunch. 

Hence  Po'cketed  ///.  a.,  Pocketing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 


well-looking  ducats.     1885-8  Pocketed  [see  7]. 

Pocketable  (pp-ketab'l),  a.  [f.  POCKET  v.  + 
|  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  put  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Po^ato.Pocketable.  1704 
DERHAM  in  Phii.  Trans.  XXV.  1585  (2)  These  Instruments 
are. .easily  carried  about,.,  the  latter  especially,  which  may 
be  made  pocketable.  1853  Tail's  Mag.  XX.  632  The  volume 
is  small  and  pocketable.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  My  Shipmate 
\  Louise  xv,  1  here  is  pocketable  booty  in  the  mail-room. 

Hence  Poc  ketableness. 

1891  Kat.  Rev.  22  Aug.  230/2  Pocketableness.  .is  the  great 
point  of  a  guide. 

Focket-book  (pfket|buk). 

1.  A  small   book,  adapted  to  be  conveniently 
carried  in  the  pocket.     Now  usually  two  words. 

1617  Janua  Ling-.  Advt.,  To  render  the  volume  as  portable 
. .  and  if  not  as  a  manual)  or  pocket-booke,  yet  a  pectorall  or 
bosome-booke,  to  be  carried  twixt  ierkin  and  doublet.  1648 
A.  ROWLEY  (title)  The  Scholler's  Companion,  or  a  Little 
Library,  containing  all  the  Interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Bible,.. brought  into  a  Pocket  Book.  1658  A.  Fox 
tr.  Wfirtz'  Surg.  n.  Introd.  4^5  A  small  Enchiridium  and 
pocket  book,  easily  to  be  carried  about  one.  1678  AUBRF.Y 
in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  129  A  little  pocket-book,  which  may 
be  of  use  where  the  larger  tables  cannot  be  had.  1882 
SAINTSBURY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  318/2  La  Rochefoucauld 
ranksamong  the  scanty  number  of  pocket-books  to  be  read  and 
re-read  with  ever  new  admiration,  instruction,  and  delight. 

2.  A  book  for  notes,  memoranda,  etc.,  intended 
to  be  carried  in  the  pocket ;  a  note-book  ;  also, 
a  book-like  case  of  leather  or  the  like,  having 
compartments  for  papers,  bank-notes,  bills,  etc. 

i(&$  Land.  Gaz.  No. 2001/4  Lost.., a  Pocket-Book,  having 
an  Old  Almanack  in  it  of  the  Date  of  the  Year  80  or  81. 
I7»»  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  130  A  merchant's  pocket-book, 

i    or  letter-case.    1797  HOLCROFT  Stolberg's  Trnv.  (ed.  2)  II. 

:  Ivii.  325  A  lady. .makes  a  memorandum ..  in  her  pocket- 
book.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron,  Barset  I.  i.  4  A  cheque,  .said 
to  have  been  stolen  put  of  a  pocket-book. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

1819  P.  O.  Land.  Direct.  365  Wells,  T.,  Pocket-book-maker. 
a  1860  Tricks  ff  Traps  N.  York  24  (Bartletl),  No  man,  boy, 
or  greenhorn  was  ever  yet  victimized  by  the  Pocket-book 
Droppers,  .who  didn't  have  so  strong  a  spice  of  the  scamp 
in  his  own  composition,  as  to  think  he  was  coming  a  sure 
and  profitable  swindle  upon  some  one.  Ibid.,  Pocket-book 
Dropping  may  almost  be  considered  as  one  of  the  by-gones. 
1894  H.  H.  FURNESS  Address  4  Our  ideal  Provost  must 
know  the  exact  location  in  every  rich  man's  body  of  the 
pocket-book  nerve. 

•)•  Pocketee-r.  06s.  rare.  [f.  POCKET  sb.  +  -EER.] 
A  pickpocket. 

c  i6*«  Dick  of  Devon,  ii.  iv.  in  BuIIen  O.  PI.  II.  40,  I  am 
no  pocketeer,  no  diver  into  slopps:  yet  you  may  please  to 
empty  them  your  selfe,  good  Don. 

Pocketer  (pfketaj).  [f.  POCKET  v.  +  -EE  '.] 
One  who  pockets  or  appropriates. 

1835  COBBETT  Hist.  Prat.  Reform.  vL  §  176  The  tyrant 
was  . .  the  great  pocketter  of  this  species  of  plunder.  1830 
Fraser's  Mag.  I.  501  Nominal  editor  of  the  work,  but  regu- 
lar pocketer  of  the  salary. 

Pocketful  (pfvketjful).  [f.  POCKET  si.  +  -FUL.] 
As  much  (of  anything)  as  (ills  a  pocket. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pochic,  a  pocket-full,  poke-full,  sack-full,  of. 
i7i8-rg  ARBUTHNOT  Let.  Swift  Misc.  Wks.  1751  II.  120 
\  ormerly,  when  you  had  Wit  in  Pocket -fulls,  and  no  Money. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairxiu,  A  whole  pocketful  of  money. 
1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  ii.  35  They  are  sitting 
eating  the  pocketfuls  of  corn  maize  they  have  stolen. 

Pocket-handkerchief  (pp:ket|hse-nkajtji0- 

A  handkerchief  carried  in  the  pocket. 

1781  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  May,  She  would  wave  a  while 
pocket-handkerchief  out  of  the  coach  window.  i8»5  T.  H. 
LISTER  Granby  x,  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  Duke ;  he  loses 
his  pocket  handkerchief  at  Bath.  1861  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett. 
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POCKET-HOLE. 

III.  oo  Mr.  C.  saw  fit  to  spread  his  pocket-handkerchief  on 
the  grassland  sit  down  on  it. 

Pocket-hole  (pfketjhJul).  The  opening  in 
a  garment  through  which  the  hand  is  put  into  the 
pocket. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Pet.  Poem  20  The  Women  call'd  me 
Woman,  till  the  Fools  Spy'd  their  Mistake  thorough  my 
Pocket  Holes.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  15  F 2  She  walks., 
with  her  arms  through  her  pocket-holes.  1801  JANE  AUSTEN 
Lett.  (1884)  I.  283  The  jacket  is  all  in  one  with  the  body, 
and  comes  as  far  as  the  pocket-holes.  1900  CROCKETT 
Fitting  of  Peats  v.  Love  Idylls  (1901)  35  Take  that  hand 
out  of  your  pocket-hole. 

Pocket-knife  (pp'ket|nai:f).  A  knife  with 
one  or  more  blades  which  fold  into  the  handle,  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket. 

1717  Philip  Qitarll(i%\6i)  42  Having  nothing  butapocket- 
knife  to  cut  it  with.  1875  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Soc.  AIMS  i.  16 
When  a  boy  finds  that  his  pocket-knife  will  attract  steel 
filings  and  take  up  a  needle. 

attrib,  i8g6'Daify  News  21  Dec.  9/5  One  of  the  largest 
houses,  .has  nearly  100  pocket  knife  cutlers  and  grinders  idle. 

Pocketless  (pp-ket,les),  a.  [f.  POCKET  sb.  + 
•LESS.]  Without  a  pocket;  having  no  pocket. 

1889  Chicago  Advance  3  Jan.,  Ulster  pockets  are  swept 
out  of  existence.  The  women  are  pocketless  again.  1897 
J.  A.  GRAHAM  On  Threshold  Three  Closed  Lands  vii.  101 
A  scantily  clothed  and  pocketless  Lepopa  crofter.  1903 
Month  Aug.  161  A  charming  billiard-room  with  a  long 
pocketless  table. 

Po'Cket-m:oney.  Money  carried  in  the  pocket 
for  occasional  expenses ;  esp.  that  allowed  to  those 
who  have  no  other  money  under  their  control,  as 
schoolboys  or  schoolgirls. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vm.  345  We  were  both  robbed  of  our 
cloaks  and  pocket-moneys.  0:1735  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
in.  xx,  One  Monday-Morning,  .he  came,  as  usual,  to  bring 
John  Bull  his  Weekly  Pocket-Money.  1838  LYTTON  Alice 
ii.  ii,  He  inquired  compassionately,  whether  she  was  allowed 
any  pocket-money?  1883  TROLLOPE  Autobiog.  (ed.  2)  I.  i. 
13  Every  boy  had  a  shilling  a  week  pocket-money,  which 
we  called  battels,  and  which  was  advanced  to  us  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  second  master. 

attrib.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  i,  On  pocket-money 
day,  that  is  to  say,  on  Saturday.  1901  Daily  Chron.  14  June 
6/3  His  advice  to  women  was,  'Don't  take  up  pocket- 
money  work  '. 

Po'cket-pirckiiig.  'Picking*  of  pockets: 
see  PICK  v.1  9 ;  stealing  from  the  pockets  of  others. 
So  Fo'cket-prcker,  a  pickpocket. 

1622  ROWLANDS  GoodNetves  fy  Bad  N.  42  A  Pocket-picker 
most  exceeding  braue  (For  true  mens  purses  did  maintaine 
the  knaue).  1662  PETTY  Taxes  x.  Tracts  (1769)  56  Such  as 
have  abused  their  dextrous  use  of  them  [fingers]  by  pocket- 
picking,  counterfeiting  of  seals  and  writings  &c.  1759 
STERNE  Tr,  Shandy  I.  xi,  More . .  people  were  bubbled  out  of 
their  goods  and  money  by  it  in  one  twelvemonth,  than  by 
pocket-picking  and  shop-lifting  in  seven.  1864  BURTON  Scot 
Abr.  I.  iv.  199  As  naturally.. as  the  disappearance  of  watches 
in  a  London  mob  is  attributed  to  pocket -picking. 

Po-cket-piece. 

1.  A  piece  of  money  carried  in  the  pocket  as 
a  charm,  a  ( lucky '  coin  ;  often  a  coin  which  is  for 
some  reason  not  current,  or  is  damaged  or  spurious. 

1706  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4209/4  Lost ..,  a  Silver  Snuff-box,., 
with  some  other  Silver  Things,  Pocket- Pieces,  and  Money. 
\ftAAdo.  Capt.  R.  5^/^(1768)8  He  soon  knew  the  Piece  to 
be  his  Wife's, ..being  the  same  he  had  some  time  ago  given 
her  for  a  Pocket-piece.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xlv,  He  got 
two  doubtful  shillin's  and  sixpenn'orth  o'  pocket-pieces  for 
a  good  half-crown.  1905  SIR  J.  EVANS  in  Numismatic 
Chron.  in.  312  The  milled  sixpences  [of  Q.  Eliz.  1561-75].. 
were  [not  improbably]  frequently  treasured  as  pocket-pieces. 

2.  The  socket  or  cavity  on  each  side  of  a  sash- 
frame  in  which  the  weights  run  :  see  POCKET  sb.  9  a. 

1901  J.  Black's  Itlustr.  Carp.  $  Build.,  Home  Handier. 
48  We  now  work  along  the  *  pulley-stile '  for  a  transverse 
cut,  which  marks  the  extremity  of  the  (  pocket-piece ',  or 
receptacle  for  the  weights. 

Po'cket-pi  stol.     [See  POCKET  sb.  12.] 

1.  A  small  pistol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
i6is  S.  MOUNTAGU  in  Bnccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 

I.  240  There  are  they  say  pocket  pistols  of  five  and  six 
inches.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  102  P  6  It  shall  make  a 
Report  like  a  Pocket-Pistol.  1784-5  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
323/2  At  Dover.. the  large  gun,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Queen  Anne's  pocket  pistol.  1850  in  McCrie  Mem. 
Sir  A.  Agneiv  xi.  (1852)  277  It  [a  pamphlet]  served  him  as 
a  pocket-pistol  on  such  occasions. 

2.  humorous.  A  pocket  spirit-flask. 

£1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  I.  298,  I  had  always  on 
my  journeys  a  pocket-pistol  loaded  with  brandy  mixed  with 
juice  of  lemon.  1864  BABBACE  Passages  Life  Philos.  xvi. 
218  A  glass  bottle  enclosed  in  a  leather  case,  commonly 
called  a  pocket-pistol.  1882  MCQUEEN  in  Macm,  Mag. 
XLVI.  162  The  rests  had  been  frequent  on  the  road,  as  had 
also  been  the  applications  to  the  pocket-pistols. 

Pockety  (p^keti),  a.    [f.  POCKET  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of  a  mine  or  mineral  deposit :  Characterized 
by  pockets ;  having  the  ore  unevenly  distributed. 

1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $•  Mining^  370  The  vein  is 
irregular  and  pockety.  1877  Ibid.  177  Rich  but ' pockety  ' 
mineral  deposits.  1896  Naturalist  289  The  sandstones., 
and  seams  of  lignite  rapidly  alternate  one  with  another, 
assuming  lenticular,  pockety  and  other  forms. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  secluded  hollow. 

i8j93  E.  L.  WAKEMAN  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  18  May. 
A  tiny,  pockety  vale  whose  surface  is  almost  level  on  either 
side  to  the  edges  of  noble  wooded  bluffs. 

Po'ckify,  v.  ?  Obs.  [f.  POCKY  a.i  -t-  -FY.]  trans. 
To  make  pocky:  to  infect  with  pox  or  syphilis. 
Hence  Po'ckifled  ///.  a. 
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1614  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  49  If  the  priests  lungs  bee  but 
a  little  vlcerated  or  pockified.  1658  A.  Fox  Wtirtz'  Surg. 
in.  xvi.  265  If  Mercury  should  be  used  to  a  wound  of  a 
pockyfied  party,  that  morbus  would  be  rowzed.  1689 
T.  PLUNKET  Char.Gd.  Coinmander  26  Thou  soul-destroying 
.  .vice,.  .That  dost  effeminate  and  pockine  Those  Creatures 
called  men.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pockified  or  Pocky,  that  has 
got  the  French-Pox. 

Po-ckily,  adv.  [f.  POCKY  a.i  +  -LYS.]  In  a 
pocky  manner  ;  with  pox  or  syphilis. 

1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Medicinx  136  A  young  Girl  that  was 
pockily  infected  by  one  that  gave  her  only  a  Kiss  as  she  was 
dancing. 

Po-ckiness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  pocky. 

1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Pockynessej/iissct/eric.  1611  COTGR., 
Fossetterie^  pockinesse,  or  the  being  full  of  pock-holes.  17*7 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pockiiiess,  pocky  State  or  Condition. 

t  Fo-ckisli,  a.  Obs.  [f.  POCK  sb.  +  -ISH  i.] 
Infected  with  pox  (in  quot.,  with  small-pox). 

1567  Q-  MARY  Let.  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  an.  1567. 
Note  m,  [Darnley  is  called  a]  pockish  man. 

Pockmanteau.  Sc.  Also  poke-,  poak-,  pack-, 
-mantle,  -manty,  -manky.  Corruption  of  PORT- 
MANTEAU, confused  with  pock,  POKE,  bag. 

1583  Lee.  Bp.  St.  Androis  564  How  yl  his  packmantie 
was  maed,  I  think  it  best  for  to  declair.  1638  J.  Row 
Red-Shanltes  Semi.  (1828)  B  iv  b,  They  were  posting  to  Rome 
with  a  Poakmantie  behind  them,  and  what  was  in  their 
Poakmantiej  (trow  ye?)  1713  MESTON  Poet.  Wks.,  Knight 
9  Bearing  his  luggage  and  his  lumber,  .  .  In  a  pockmanteau 
or  a  wallet.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlv,  It's  been  the  gipsies 
that  took  yoar  pockmanky  when  they  fand  the  chaise  stickin* 
in  the  snaw  !  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  69  A  man 
canna  gang  aboot  six  year  wi'  a  pokemantie  withoot  seein' 
somethm'  o'  baith  sides  o'  life. 

Pock-pudding,  Sc.  var.  POKE-PUDDING. 

t  Fo'okwood.  Obs.  [f.  POCK  sb.  +WOOD  s6.] 
The  wood  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Guaiacum,  for- 
merly used  for  the  cure  of  syphilis  :  =  GUAIACUM 
2,  LIGNDM  VIT*  2  :  cf.  pock-tree  in  POCK  sb.  4. 
b.  attrib.  Pockwood-tree  :  =  GUAIACUM  I, 
LIGNUM  VIT-B  i. 

1590  HESTER  French-Pockes  Piijb,  Lignum  Gitaiacum, 
commonly  called  Pockwood.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
ix.  357  That  wood  .  .  is  used  by  the  African  phisicians  for  the 
curing  of  the  French  poxe,  whereupon  it  is  commonly  called 
by  the  name  of  pock-wood.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Pock- 
•wood-free,  .  .  an  Indian  Tree,  the  Wood  whereof  is  brought 
over  in  great  quantities,  by  reason  of  its  great  virtue,  and 
use  in  Physick.  17x8  QUINCY  Coinpl.  Disp.  103  Holy-wood, 
or  Pock  -wood  is  the  Wood  of  a  Tree  that  grows  very  tall  in 
the  East-Indies.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  I.  37  note, 
The  lignum  vitz  or  pockwood-tree. 

Pocky  (pa-ki),  sb.  Sc.  dial.     [f.  pock,  POKE  rf.l 


POD. 


+  -Y,  dim.  suffix.]     A  small  '  pock  '  or  bag. 
1889  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums^  xx.  190  There's  the  pocky 
..ye  gae  me  to  keep  the  sewin'  things  in. 


Pocky  (pp*ki),  a.*  Now  rare.  [f.  POCK  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  marked  with  pocks  or  pustules ; 
spec,  infected  with  the  pox  (i.  e.,  usually,  syphilis). 

c  1350  Nominale  Gall.-Angl.  198  (E.E.  T.  S.)  Femme  ad 
face  verolee^  Woman  hath  face  ppkky  [MS.  polky].  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  286/1  Pokky,  porriginosus.  1530  TINDALE 
Pract.  Prelates  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  313  Our  fair  young 
daughter  was  sent  to  the  old  pocky  king  of  France, 
the  year  before  our  mortal  enemy,  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  F///47b,  The  Dutchmen.. spake  shamefully  of  this 
manage,  that  a  feble  old  &  pocky  man  should  mary  so  fayre 
a  lady.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat,  Bot.  450  Under  colour  of 
giving  physicke  to  their  pockie  patients.  1730  SWIFT  Ladys 
Dressing-room  134  To  him  that  looks  behind  the  scene, 
Statira's  but  some  pocky  queen.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  601  note,  A  healthy  wet  nurse,  getting  a 
sore  nipple,  in  consequence  of  suckling  a  pocky  child. 

f  b.  As  a  coarse  expression  of  reprobation  or 
dislike,  or  merely  intensive.  In  quot.  1601  as  adv. 
(Cf.  mangy.)  Obs. 

1598-9  B.  JONSON  Case  is  Altered  v.  ii,  Plaguy  boy  !  he 
sooths  nis  humour  ;  these  French  villains  have  pocky  wits. 
i6o«  DEACON  &  WALKER  Answ.  Darrel  79  Were  not  this 
pockie  good  stuffe..to  pester  your  Pulpit  withall?  a  16x9 
FLETCHER  Bonduca  v.  lii,  Oh  villain,  pocky  villain  !  1663 
DRVDEN  Wild  Gallant  iv.  i.  But  that's  his  pocky  humour. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  pock  or 
pustule,  or  the  pox  (i.  e.,  usually,  syphilis;  some- 
times, small-pox);  syphilitic  or  variolous. 

1555  BRADFORD  in  Strype  Eccl  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App. 
xlv.  135  With  theyr  pockeye  plasteres  and  sores.  1600 
ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  ix.  15  But  neuer  in  like 
pockie  heate  before.  1658  A.  Fox  Wilrtz*  Surg.  ii.  xviii. 
129  Mercurial  Ointment  is  good  for  lameness  and  pocky 
biles.  1752  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  504  A  pledgit  dipp'd  in 
the  pocky  matter  was  applied  to  the  excoriated  part.  1822-34 
Goods ^Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  499  The  pocky  itch  is  so 
denominated  from  the  resemblance  of  the  pustules  to  minute 
small-pox.  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lect.  Princ.  Physic  Ixxxix. 
II*  781  This  has  needlessly  been  made  a  separate  species 
of  itch,  scabies purnlenta^  pocky  itch. 

Pocky,  a*  Sc.  local,  \_i.pock,  POKE  J^  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  having  pokes  or  bags ;  baggy ; 
popularly  applied  in  Orkney  to  a  form  of  cloud, 
called  by  some  mammato-cumuhis,  the  lower 
surface  of  which  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
rounded  forms  like  small,  bags. 

(Not  in  Eng.  or  general  Sc.  use.) 

1862  C.  CLOUSTON  in  A.  Mitchell  Pop.  Weather  Prog- 
nostics Scotl.  15,  I  first  observed  this  kind  of  cloud  (cumu- 
lous-Hke  festoons  of  drapery)  on  sth  March  1822. ..  When 
properly  developed,  it  was  always  followed  by  a  storm  or 
gale  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  called  '  Pocky  cloud  ' 


by  our  [Orkney]  sailors.  1887  —  Explan.  Pop.  Weather 
Profu.  Scot!.  Pref.  4  The  festooned  or  pocky  cloud.  IUd. 
14.  1880  C.  LEY  in  Nature  XXI.  210/2  The  clouds  which 
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hy  a  severe  gale  of  wind. 

II  FoCO-CUrante  (po^ik^ra-nte),  a.  and  sb. 
[It.,  f.  poco  little  +  curantc,  pr.  pple.  of  curare 
to  care :— L.  curare.]  a.  adj.  Caring  little ;  care- 
less, indifferent,  nonchalant,  b.  sb.  A  careless  or 
indifferent  person  ;  one  who  shows  little  interest  or 
concern. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  SAaiufy  VI.  xx,  Leave  we  my  mother  — 
(truest  of  all  the  Poco-cnrante1  s  of  her  sex  !)  careless  about 
it.  1815  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  II.  76  That  idlest  of  all  poco- 
curante places,  Dublin.  1823  PKAED  Troubadour  i.  74 
Poco-curante  in  all  cases  Of  furious  foes,  or  pretty  faces. 
1881  Sat.  Rev.  9  July  32/1  Lord  Granville's  pleasant  faculty 
of  pococurante  conversation. 

Hence  Po  co-cur a'ntish  a.,  having  a poco-curante 
character,  somewhat  careless ;  Po  co-c\ira-ntism, 
-teism,  the  character,  spirit,  or  style  of  a  poco- 
curante ;  indifference ;  indilferentism. 

xSax  Examiner  491/1  Criticism  has  been  a  little  Poco- 
curantish  of  late  years.  1834  Ibid.  250/1  This  poco*curantish 
disposition.  1831  MOORE  Mem.  (1854)  VI.  228  So  far  did 
this  poco-curantism  of  theirs  extend,  that,  even  in  the 
trifling  article  of  franking,  not  one  of  them.. ever  offered, 
when  in  office,  to  be  of  any  service  to  me.  1835  ARNOLD 
in  Stanley  Life  (1845)  I.  vii.  419,  I  suppose  that  Poco. 
curanteism  (excuse  the  word)  is  much  the  order  of  the  day 
amongst  young  men.  1846  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  III. 
v.  ii.  202  His  great  and  fatal  fault . .  his  affectation  of 
scepticism  and  pococuranteism.  1882  Tinies  i  Mar.,  The 
House  of  Commons  was  counted  out.  ..This  demonstration 
of  pococurantism  may  be  thought  somewhat  surprising  after 
the  heat  and  storm  of  the  past  few  days. 

Pocok,  obs.  form  of  PEACOCK. 

Pocones,  -is :  see  PUCCOON. 

II  Focosin,  poquosiii  (p^kou'sln).  Amtr. 
Also  7  poquosin,  -on,  (8  percoarson.  -koson), 
8-9  poc(e)o8on,  p  pocasan.  [Algonquin poquosin. 

According  to  W.  W.  Tooker  in  Amer.  Anthropologist 
Jan.  1899  (N.  S.)  1. 162-170,  meaning  '  at  or  near  the  opening 
out  or  widening',  f.  poquo  to  break,  open  out,  widen  +  (e)s 
dimin.  +  -in(g)  locative  suffix.  'The  application  of  the 
term  therefore,  .was  to  indicate  or  describe  a  locality  where 
water  '  backed  up '  in  spring  freshets,  or  in  rainy  seasons, 
and  which  by  reason  of  [this]  became  more  or  less  marshy  or 
boggy. '  As  the  name  of  a  river  in  Virginia,  the  word  is  found 
as  early  as  1635.] 

In  Southern  U.  S.,  A  tract  of  low  swampy  ground, 
usually  wooded  ;  a  marsh,  a  swamp. 

1709  J.  LAWSON  Hist.  Carolina  26  The  Swamp  I  now 
spoke  of,  is  not  a  miry  Bog, . .  but  you  go  down  to  it  thro'  a 
steep  Bank,  at  the  Foot  of  which,  begins  this  Valley. .  .The 
Land  in  this  Percoarson,  or  Vailey,  being  extraordinary 
rich,  and  the  Runs  of  Water  well  stor'd  with  Fowl.  Ibid. 
57  We  lay  in  a  rich  Perkoson,  or  low  Ground,  that  was  hard- 
by  a  Creek,  and  good  dry  Land.  1711  in  Virginia  Mag. 
Hist.  4-  Biogr.  V.  (1807)  July  9  The  rest  carried  the  horses 
3  mile  through  a  terribly  myery  Pocoson  to  a  verry  great 
marsh  to  a  River  side.  1760  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (iBSg^II. 
163  Black  mould  taken  out  of  the  Pocoson  on  the  creek  side. 
1784  J.  F.  D.  SMYTH  Tour  U.  S.  I.  106  Rode  along  upon 
a  wooden  causeway,  through  a  marsh,  which  is  here  [North 
Carolina]  called  a  poccoson.  1875  W.  C.  KERR  Rep.  of  the 
Geol.  Survey  ofN.  Carolina  1. 15  There  is  a  large  aggregate 
of  territory  (between  3,000  and  4,000  square  miles),  mostly 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  seas  and  the  sounds,  known 
as  Swamp  Lands.  They  are  locally  designated  as  '  dismals  ' 
or  '  pocosins ',  of  which  the  great  Dismal  Swamp  on  the 
borders  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  is  a  good  type. 
1895  Ediicat.  Rev.  Nov.  358  The  various  stages  of  sound, 
lagoon,  salt  marsh,  and  pocoson  are  too  familiar. 

Pocques,  obs.  form  of  pocks :  see  POCK  sb. 

t  Poculary,  if.  (sb.~)  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  mod. 
L.  poculari-us,  f.  pociil-um  cup  :  see  -AKY  i.]  Per- 
taining to  a  cup,  i.  e.  to  drinking ;  in  quot.  absol. 
as  sb.  A  pardon  or  indulgence  for  drinking. 

Erroneously  explained  as='cup'  by  Davies,  whence  in 
other  Diets. :  cf.  note  s.  v.  MANUARY  on  the  same  passage. 

1537  tr.  LaliMter's  Serin,  bef.  Convoc.  D  j  b,  Some  brought 
forth  canonizations,  some  expectations,  some  pluralities  and 
unions,  some  tot-quots  and  dispensations,  some  pardons, 
and  these  of  wonderful  variety,  some  stationeries,  some 
jubilaries,  some  pocularies  for  drinkers,  some  manuanes  for 
handlers  of  relicks.  .some  oscularies  for  kissers. 

Pocula-tion.  nonce-wd.  [As  if  f.  L.  *pocular\ Flo 
frequentthecup,f./<7C«/-w/«(seeprec.) :  see  -ATION.] 
Drinking  (of  wine  or  other  intoxicating  liquor). 

1837  AtooMwM/^JI/a^.XUX.  580  pie  art  of  peculation, 
if  so  it  may  be  termed,  being  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
the  claims  of  Bacchus  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  being 
unquestioned. 

t  Fcrculent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  psctutatou 
drinkable.]  Fit  for  drinking ;  furnishing  drink. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  630  Some  of  those  Herbs,  which  are 
not  Esculent,  are  notwithstanding  Poculent ;  As  Hops, 
Broom. 

Foculiform  (pp'ki(<lif<Jjm),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
L.  pocul-um  (see  POCULABY)  +  -(I)FOBM.]  Of  the 
form  of  a  cup  or  drinking-vessel ;  cup-shaped. 

1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  IV.  379  Poculifortil,  cup-shaped, 
with  a  hemispherical  base  and  an  upright  limb;  nearly 
the  same  as  campanulate.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Vis- 
toiiiycetes  55  Cup  poculiform,  oblique,  substipitate. 

Pocyll(e :  see  POCILL. 

Pod  (p?d),  J*.l  [Origin  obscure  :  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  later  word  POD  sb?] 


POD. 

1.  The  earlier  form  of  PAD  sl>.3  8  :  the  socket  of 
a  brace  in  which  the  end  of  the  bit  is  inserted. 

'S73  TUSSER  Must.  (1878)  36  Strong  exeltred  cart,  that  is 
clouted  and  -shod,  Cart  ladder  and  wimble,  with  percer  ant 
pod.  i8»3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  254  The  lower  par 
of  the  other  limb  of  the  stock  is  of  brass,  which  is  fixec 
by  means  of  a  screw  passing  through  two  ears  of  the  brass 
part,  and  through  the  solid  of  the  wood.  This  brass  part 
is  called  the  pod,  and  is  furnished  with  a  mortise,  in  the 
form  of  a  square  pyramid,  for  receiving  different  pieces  ol 
steel,  which  are  secured  by  means  of  a  spring  in  the  pod. 
Ibid.,  Bits  are  those  pieces  of  steel  which  are  inserted  in 
the  pod. 

b.  '  The  straight  channel  or  groove  in  the  body 
of  certain  forms  of  augers  and  boring-bits '. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  Comb,  pod-bit :  see  quot. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pod-lit,  a  boring-tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace.  It  has  a  semicylindrical  form,  a 
hollow  barrel,  and  at  its  end  is  a  cutting  lip  which  projects 
in  advance  of  the  barrel. 

Pod  (p/>d),  sb?  [A  comparatively  recent  word, 
first  found  with  its  compounds  and  derivatives 
late  in  i?th  c.  Origin  unknown. 

/Wandjteiytrappear  first  c  1680,  the  latter  being  known 
earlier  than  the  former ;  PODWARE  occurs  1584,  but  m  origin 
is  not  certainly  a  compound  of  fad.  The  earlier  word  for 
pod  was  cod,  spec,  in  pease-cod;  in  1681  fodders  were  ex- 
plained as  '  pease-cod  gatherers  about  London  '.] 

1.  A  seed-vessel  of  a  long  form,  usually  dry  and 
dehiscent ;  properly  of  leguminous  and  cruciferous 
plants ;  a  legume  or  siliqua ;  but  often  extended  to 
other  long  fruits. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  85/1  The  pod,  or  berry;  is 
the  first  knitting  of  fruit,  when  the  Flower  is  fallen  off 
1706  PHILLIPS, /W,  the  Husk  of  any  Pulse.  1731-3  MILLER 
Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pimm,  Causing  their  Leaves  to  flag,  and 
their  Blossoms  to  fall  off  without  producing  Pods  1760 
I.  LEE  tntrod.  Sot.  i.  vi.  (1765)  ij  Siligna,  a  Pod  is  a 
Pencarpium  of  two  Valves.  17*4  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane 
i. ,604  note.  The  pods  [of  the  cacao].. seldom  contain  less 
than  thirty  nuts  of  the  size  of  a  flatted  olive.  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau  s  Bat.  m.  (1704)  38  You  will  understand  this  dis- 
tinction, .if  you  open  the  pod  of  a  pea  and  of  a  stock  at  the 
same  time.  1807  ].  BARLOW  Columb.  n.  501  From  opening 
pods  unbinds  the  fleecy  store.  1833  R-  WALKER  Flora 
OV*rask,3io  The  singular  figure  ofthe  pods  of  the  Horse- 
shoe vetch  must  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  1866 

A1'  B"t''  Po<1'  the  caPsule  or  seed-case  of  leguminous 


MMMMI  t^tmif*  9.  I*,  i.  ii^  wnere  tne  oroaa-Deans 
are  now  in  pod.  1904  Speaker  23  Apr.  90/1  He  gained 
a  copper  to  buy  some  pods  of  red  peeper  to  season  the 
coarse  bread.  1905  Ibid.  30  Dec.  322/1  These  poems  are  as 
like  as  peas  in  a  pod. 

2.  traits/,  a.  The  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm,  b. 
The  case  or  envelope  of  the  eggs  of  a  locust. 

1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixiii.  291  The  size  which 
we  usually  most  esteem,  is  wound  off  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pods  or  cocoons.  1880  Times  10  Nov.  4/6  The  cases  or 

pods  (as  they  are  called  from  their  shape)  of  locusts'  eggs. 
1884  J.  G.  WOOD  in  Sunday  Mag.  May  307/1  When  these 
[locusts  es  are  l 


.     .  .  3071        en  tese 

[locusts]  eggs    are   laid,  they  are   enclosed    in  a  horny 
called  a  'pod',  each  pod  containing  thirty-five 


ivelope 


, 

3.  A  large  protuberant  abdomen,  dial. 

£S8??  Ft°^Y  Voc-  £-  A*el>a,P<><l,  a  fat  protuberant  belly. 
1888  Berkshire  Gloss.,  Pod,  a  large  stomach. 

4.  A  purse-net  with  a  narrow  neck  for  catching 
eels.     Also  pod-net. 

1881  Black™.  Mag.  Jan.  103  The  pods  are  hauled  into  the 

oat  and  detached  from  the  main  net  and  their  contents 
emptied  into  a  tub.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  Broads 

xxu.  (1884)  246  The  eels  passing  down  the  river  make  their 
way  into  the  long  'pods'  through  the  narrow  necks  or 

pertures  of  the  stops,  and  cannot  find  their  way  back 
1891  Longman's  Mag.  Nov.  88  In  this  long  wall  of  net  are 
three  or  four  openings,  to  which  purse-nets,  about  eighteen 

«  long,  stretched  on  hoops..  are  attached,  the  far  ends 
mg  closed.    These  '  pods  as  they  are  called,  are  extended 

own  stream  and  attached  to  stakes  in  the  river  bottom 
r^r/-pos'"?ns  "*!?£  marked  b/  "oats.  1893  J.  WATSON 

Jjjf  i*j*5  f9  The  meth°d  of  working  the  pod-net  is  the 

t  5.  The  blade  of  a  cricket-bat.  06s. 
1833  NYREN  Yng.  Cricketer's  Tutor  in  When  the  practice 
owing  lengthens  was  introduced,  .it  became  absofutely 
m-ide  J  !°,f?n2e,the  <°™>  of  'he  bat...  It  was  therefore 

i8s°  <BAT'  Crick-  M<">-  3' 
0*1'  "  was  made  straisi>t. 


more' inoder"?  'alle?  Up     y          P°^'  or>  according  to  the 

6.  nttrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pod-flower,  -seed;  pod- 

feanng,  -Me,  -shaped  3^. ;  pod-fern,  a  name  of 

Ceratopterts    thalictroides,    a    peculiar    tropical 

aquatic  fern,  the  fertile  fronds  of  which  are  divided 

to  linear  and    somewhat    siliquose    segments ; 

pod-lover,  collector's  name  of  a  noctuid  moth, 

f '""  f *""  cW*ifa  '  Pod-pepper,  a  common 

e  for  capsicum  ;  pod-shell,  an  American  kind 

razor-shell,  Phartis;  pod-shrimp,  an  entomo- 

racan  having  the   carapace  hinged  lengthwise 

'2  ID,'  so  as  to  close  like  a  bivalve  shell. 
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•  ^°. A  v.wy.lonS  pod-like  capsule.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  t, 
rrtces  I.  in.  51  'Jhe  cheapest  corn  year  is  the  dearest  for 
•pod-seed.  1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  20  Fruit  ..  "pod- 
shaped  and  dehiscent.  1877  Encyel.  Brit.  VI.  663/2  Nebalia 
..seems  but  the  puny  and  degenerate  representative  ofthe 
onceRiant  "pod-shrimps  of  Silurian  times. 

t  Pod,  sb.3  Obs.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  early  mod. 
Fris.  pudde  'mustefa  piscis'  (Kilian).l  A  young 
jack  or  pike  (fish). 

1587  HARRISON  England  in.  iii.  (1878)  n.  18  The  pike  as 
he  ageth,  receiueth  diuerse  names,  as  from  a  frie  to  a  gilthed, 
from  a  gillhed  to  a  pod,  from  a  pod  to  a  iacke,  from  a  iacke 
to  a  pickerel!,  from  a  pickerel!  to  a  pike,  and  last  of  all  to 
a  luce. 

Pod,  s6*  orig.  U.S.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
small  herd  or  '  school '  of  seals  or  whales,  or  some- 
times of  other  animals  ;  a  small  flock  of  birds 

1831  D.  WEBSTER  Let.  to  White  14  Sept.  in  Pro,.  Corr. 
(l  57i,Ir  s*6  We  saw  ""era!  small  pods  of  coots  go  by. 
1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  171  The  Sperm  Whale 
is  gregarious;  and  usually  occurs  in  parties,  which  are 
termed  by  whalers  '  schools '  and  '  pods  '.  1897  Speaker 
16  Jan.  68/2  The  'bachelors'  [seals]  are  driven  into  pods 
r*V  i  BuI-LEN  Cruise  Cachalot  v.  36  Small  pod  o  cows 
I  whales],  an  one 'r  two  bulls  layin'  off  to  west'ard  of 'em 

Pod  (ppd),  Z/.1     [f.  POD  j*.2] 

1.  inlr.  To  bear  or  produce  pods. 

1734  CURTEIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  273,  I  planted 
six  Beans  in  a  Pot,,  .they  bloom'd  as  freely  as  those  which 
are  planted  in  the  Ground,  but  did  not  pod  so  well  having 
not  above  a  pod  or  two  on  each  Plant.  1762  MILLS  Syst. 
fraet.  Hnst.  I.  464  The  best  way  to  make  peas  pod  well 
iXtnRidremaU  Farm  Rep.  141  in  Libr.  Usef  Knoivl., 
Husb.  Ill,  Beans  certainly  pod  much  better  when  not 
crowded  together.  1893  Westm.  Cat.  17  June  6/2  The 
peas  have  failed  to  pod,  and  are  being  cut  for  fodder. 

2.  trans.  To  gather  (peas,  etc.)  in  the  pod. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  587  The  business 
of  picking  or  podding  the  peas  is  usually  performed  by  the 
labourers  at  a  fixed  price. 

3.  To  hull  or  empty  (peas,  etc.)  out  of  the  pods. 
i90»  Encyel.  Brit.  XXVI.  558/r  By  the  aid  of  modern 

machinery,  .the  peas  are  podded  by  a  'huller  '. 

4.  intr.  To  swell  out  like  a  pod. 

1890  Columbus  Dispatch  9  July,  Twelve  intelligent  eyes 
podded  until  one  could  have  snared  them  with  grape  vines. 

Hence  Po-dding  vbl.  sb.,  the  production  or 
formation  of  pods. 

1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Pease,  Both  these  kinds  of. .  peas 
are  particularly  apt  to  degenerate,  and  become  later  in  their 
podding.  1893  7Vw;«6JuIy4/6Springsorts[of  beans]  shed 
their  flowers  without  podding. 

Pod,  v.2  Now  dial.  [Origin  obscure.]  trans. 
To  prod,  to  poke. 

1570  LEVINS  Manit.  155/18 
'•  ^loss.,Po^.. 


, 
i'  t'r  bs 


«**T  ™  -™««  w*/*»   *    pwuuc.        1570    I  ,1-  \  INS    iMtt 

To  Podde,  or  porre,  pungere.  1878  Cnmbld.  Gl^., 
to  poke.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  He  podded  mi 
wi  his  walkin  stick. 

Hence  Po'dder,  one  who  prods. 

a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  x.  xxxix.  §  19  To  use  some  in  our 
parliaments  as  their  podders,  to  drive  us  into  it. 

Pod,  ».»  [f.  POD  */M]  trans.  To  drive  (seals, 
etc.)  into  a  'pod'  or  bunch  for  the  purpose  of 
clubbing  them. 

1887  Fisheries  of  U.S.  Sect.  v.  II.  366  note,  A  singular 
lurid  green  light  suddenly  suffuses  the  eye  of  the  fur-seal  at 
intervals  when  it  is  very  much  excited,  as  the  'podding'  for 
the  c  ubbers  is  in  progress.  1897  Speaker  17  Jan.  68/2 
Females  [seals]  are  often  podded  with  the  '  bachelors  '. 

Pod :  see  PAD  sb.i,  toad,  frog ;  also  PODE. 
t  Po-dage.    Obs.   rare-1,     [ad.  med.L.  poda- 
gium  (1259  jn  En  Cange),  variant  of  pedagium.] 

=  PEDAGE  :  see  quot.  c  1425  s.  v. 

II  Podagra  (podagra,  podse-gra).  Med.  [L, 
podagra,  a.  Gr.  iroSaypa  gout  in  the  feet,  lit.  a  trap 
for  the  feet,  f.  irovs,  iroS-  foot  +  aypa  a  catching.] 
Gout  in  the  feet ;  by  extension,  gout  generally. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.  R.vn.  Iviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Podagra 
is  a  sore  yuel  in  be  feete  and  namelich  in  be  wrestes  and 
in  soles.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  40  Podegra,  and  that 
seknes  thei  sey  Cometh  of  grete  plente  of  mete  and  mech 
rest.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  259  The 
Podagra  or  Gout,  quhilk  of  the  Vehemencie  of  caide  he 
contracted,  Vttirlie  ouirthrew  his  preclare  Jugementis.  1799 
i ,  ,  %"$• I- 149  Accordin8  .">  'he  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Prof,  rode, . .  hypochondriasis  is  merely  an  imperfect  poda- 
gra residing  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  1876  tr.  Wagner's 
Gen.  Pathol.  577  True  gout,  Podagra,  consists,  according 
tosome,ofthe  decreased  excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the  urinary 
organs  and  an  accumulation  of  it  within  the  blood. 

Podagral  (pfvdagral),  a.  [f.  PODAGBA  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gout ;  gouty. 

i8ai-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  685  A  long 


I.WTI..     n    HMHMUMM    ui     S1I1S.        lo/a    JEAFFRESON    tfndcs    ff 

Bridals  1. 11.  159  The  land  of  gouty  humours  and  podagra! 
sufferers. 

t  Poda'gre,  rf.i  Obs.  Forms:  3  poudagre, 
4-6  podagre,  4-5  potagre,  5  potaore.  [a.  OF. 
podagre,  ad.  L.  podagra:  see  PODAGRA.  (The 
popular  repr.  of  podagra  in  OF.  was  poacre,  pott- 
acre.')']  =  PODAGRA. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  424/128  In  his  fot  ane  hole  goule, 
Jat  poudagre  icleopeod  is.     1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2993 
om  sal  haf  in  alle  bair  lymmes  obout,  For  sleuthe  als  be 
potagre  and  be  gout.    1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn. 
vni.  (Bodl.  Mb.),  Gelded  men  haue  not  podagre  for  bei 
serueb  nought  venus.    c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  4ri/i  Potacre. 
'  tagra.      1486    Bk.   St.   A  loans 
fete  be  swollyn  she  hath  the 


PODDED. 

podagre.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  in.  xv.  337  Good  for  podazres 
and  aches  of  ioyntes. 

t  Poda'gre,  a.  and  sb?  Obs.  Also  4  podagere 
4-5  potagre.  [a.  OF.  (F.)  podagre,  a.  L.  pcniager, 
-grum  (Ennius),  ad.  Gr.  irodaypos  adj.,  pertaining 
to  gout :  see  PODAGRA.] 

A.  adj.   Of  or  pertaining  to  gout ;    suffering 
from  gout,  gouty. 

13..  Cursor  M.  11825  (Fairf.)  pe  gutte  podagre  [C.  be 
potagre,  C.  podagere,  Tr.  potagVe]  es  il  to  bete,  c  1413 
HOCCLEVE  Jereslaus's  Wife  713  Potagre  and  gowty  &  halt 
he  was  eek.  1433  LYDG.  S.  Edmund  HI.  640  Oon  was 
podagre  in  handis,  leggis,  knees. 

B.  sb.  A  sufferer  from  gout. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxviii,  The  port-admiral,  for 
such  was  the  ancient  podagre. 

Podagric  (podargrik),  a.  and  so.  [ad.  L.  poda- 
grtc-us,  a.  Gr.  irofayptutt  of  or  pertaining  to  gout, 
f.  iroSdypa,  PODAGRA.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gout ;  gouty. 

I7oa  FLOVER  Cold  Baths  i.  ii.  (1709)44  Both  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  are  good . .  for  Podagrick  Pains  without  Ulcers.  i8zi- 
34  Cood'sStudy  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  292  The.. constitution  of  a 
podagric  patient  1889  GRETTON  Memory's  Harkb.  107  In 
later  life,,  .somewhat  podagric  by  inheritance. 

B.  sb.  A  sufferer  from  gout. 

1737  Gentl.  if  of.  VII.  56  We  podagricks  you  know, 
primiers  imitate,  For  tho'  pains  gnaw  within,  yet  without 
we  look  great.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  101  Let  the 
Podagric  enjoy  his  savoury  dishes,  on  condition  that  every 
fourth  day  he  submits  to  eat.. plain  meat. 

t  Poda-grical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -At.] 
=  prec.  adj. 

1576  FLEMING  Panop.  Efist.iyj  If  you  meane  not  to  beget 
to  your  selfe  the  Podagricall  disease  for  your  daughter 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iii.  73  That  a  Loadstone 
held  in  the  hand  of  one  that  is  podagricall  doth  either  cure 
or  give  great  ease  in  the  gout.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VII. 
4028  Some  Podagrical  people,.,  happening  to  be  seized  by 
the  Plague,  lost  the  Gout,  and  recover 'd  ofthe  Plague  too. 

Fodagrons  (p<vdagres),  a.     [ad.  L.  podagrSsus 

fouty,  f.  podagra :  see  PODAGRA  and  -ous.    So  obs. 
'.podagi-eux  (Godef.).]     Gouty. 
1851  COCKERELL  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  Syd.  Smith  (1855) 
I.  249  A  podagrous  disposition  of  limbs.     1863  SALA  in 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  VIII.  73  If  it  be  a  crime  to  be  heredi- 
tarily' podagrous,  take  me  to  the  Tower. 
tPo-dagry.  Obs.  rare.     [a.  obs.  F.  podagric 
gout  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  on  med.L.  type  *podagria, 
i.  Gr.  jrooa-vpos :  see  PODAGRE  a.]  =  PODAGRA  ;  in 
quot,  dodder,  or  the  condition  of  a  plant  infested 
with  it  (a  sense  of  OF. podagre  and  med.L.poi/agra). 
[1640  PARKINSON  Theatr.  Bot.  u  Cuscuta  ..  upon  Line  or 
Flax,  called    Podagra  Lini  and    Angina   Lini.]      1657 
TOMLINSON  Renou'sDisp.  237  They,  .mistake,  who  take  the 
podagry  of  other  plants  for  true  Cuscuta  and  Epithyme. 

Fodal  (p<w-dal),  a.   Zool.     [irreg.  f.  Gr.  irouj, 

iroS-  foot  +  -AL.]     Belonging  to  feet,  or  foot-like 

organs ;  spec,  applied  to  a  membrane  fringing  the 

outer  margin  ofthe  neuropodia  and  notopodia  or 

ventral  and  dorsal  foot-stumps  of  certain  Annelida 

1896  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  323  The  podal  membrane 

reaches  to  the  tip  ofthe  gill  in  the  anterior  segments. 

II  Podalgia  (podse-ldjia).    [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  xovs, 

iroS-  foot  +  AVyoj  pain.]     Pain  in  the  foot,  as  from 

gout,  rheumatism,  or  the  like. 

1841  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pod- 
"<gia,  pain  in  the  foot :  almost  the  same  as  Podagra. 

Podalic  (podse-lik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  wotJi,  iroJ- 
foot,  after  cephalic.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  feet. 

Podalic  version  (Obstetrics),  the  operation  of  changing  the 
position  of  the  foetus  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  to  present  in 
delivery. 

1890  in  Cent.  Did.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  V\ersion\  podalic, 
[an  operation  in  obstetrics]  when  one  or  both  feet  are 
brought  down.  1900  Lancet  30  June  1886/1  Its  aim  being 


,  —  ..  ./as  to  bring  the  lower  limb  to  present. 

-'odar.  dial.  Also  poder.  [app.  a,  Cornish 
podar  rotten,  worthless.]  A  local  name  of  MUNDIC 
or  copper  pyrites. 

[1754  BORLASE  Antig.  Cornw.  Cprnish-Eng.  Voc.  403/2 
Podar,  rotten:  corrupt:  id.  Mundic:  ugly.]  1816  PARIS 
Guide  Mounts  Bay  Q  Land's  End  117  Upon  the  first 
discovery  of  copper  ore,  the  miner,  to  whom  its  nature  was 
entirely  unknown,  gave  it  the  name  of  Poder..  .About  the 
year  1735, ..Mr.  Coster  a  mineralogist  of  Bristol  observed 
this  Poder  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish. 

II  Podarthritis  (p?d!ibrai-tis).  Med.  [f.  Gr. 
»o8-  (see  PODO-)  +  ARTHRITIS.]  Inflammation  of 
joints  of  the  foot. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  Se. 

Poddasway,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PADUASOT. 

Podded  (pp-ded),  a.    [f.  POD sb*  +  -ED 2.] 

1.  Bearing  pods;  leguminous;  growing  (as  a 
seed)  in  a  pod. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Lotus,  The  yellow,  podded, 
ea  lotus,  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  smooth  leaf.  1761  MILLS 


ncruep  iiougnc  venus.     c  1441 

°,r..P°d?8re'   sekenesse,  polagra.    "1486    Bk.  St.  Albans 

C  nj  b,  When  yowrc  hawkei  ' 


rract.  Agnc.  1 1. 022  r  or  cleaning  and  earthing  up  different 
sorts  of  podded  crops.     1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  (1874)  94 
i    Podded  seeds  that  cannot  be  reaped,  or  beaten,  or  shaken 
;    down,  but  must  be  gathered  green. 

2.  fig.     (transl.   F.  cossu  podded,  fig.  well-off.) 
Well-off,  comfortable,  snugly  secure  from  harm. 

1889  Spectator  16  Nov.,  The  working  city  being  tainted 
'  with  the  deep  envy  of  superiors,  and  especially  of  superiors 
|  leading  joyous  or  '  podded  '  lives — as  the  French  describe 


FODDER. 

the  lives  of  well-to-do  citizens.  1895  Ibid.  21  Dec.  886/1 
They  may  trade  with  profit  and  live  on  the  profit  in  podded 

"Podder  T  (pc'da*).  [f.  POD  sb?  or  z».l  +  -EB  1 ; 
orig.  a  local  term.]  A  person  employed  in  gather- 
ing peas  in  the  pod. 

1681  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  5),  Fodders,  Pescod-gatherers 
about  London,  so  called.  1706  PHILLIPS,  1'oddcrs,  poor 
People  employ 'd  to  gather  Pease,  Pease-cod  Gatherers. 
1763  GOLDSM.  Ess.  Misc.  Wits.  1837  I.  248  Those  who  have 
seen . .  the  weeders,  podders,  and  hoppers,  who  swarm  in  the 
fields.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agrie.  II.  587  The 
expence  of  gathering  green  peas  is  different,  according  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  podders  [etc.].  1884  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Podder,.. OTA  who  gathers  field  peas  for  market. 

Podder  2 :  see  PODWAKE. 

Podder  3  :  see  under  POD  v. 2 

f  Po'ddinger.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5 
puddyngare,  6  podenger,  -ynger,  (dial.  -9) 
poddinger,  8  podinger.  [An  altered  form  of 
POTTINGEB,  perh.  associated  viithfoajmg,  PUDDING. 
(Intermediate  between  pottinger  and  porringer : 
cf.  PODDISH,  PODDIDGE.)]  =  POTTINGER,PORBINGER. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  293/1  A  Puddyngare,  tmetarius,  tuce- 
taria.  1532  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  i  A  broken 
krock,  a  plater,  a  podynger  and  a  sawcer.  1552  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  142,  iiij°'  pewter  disshes,  sixe  sawcers,  iij  pod- 
dingers.  1599  Acc.-Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII. 
243,  iiij  podengers.  1721  in  Girl's  Own  P.  (1886)  VII.  627 
Put  ye  soup  into  it  [a  stewpan]  by  podingers,  and  lett 
every  podinger  full  boyle  up  as  you  put  it  in.  riSiz  T. 
WILKINSON  in  Gilpin  Pop.  Poetry  (1875)  204  Poddingers  on 
ivery  truncher  stood. 

Po'ddisll,  pocldidge.  Now  dial.  Also  6 
podech,  6-7  podge,  9  dial,  podditoh.  [Altered 
form  of  POTAGE,  POTTAGE,  perh.  due  to  some 
analogy  :  cf.  PODDINGER.]  =  POTTAGE,  PORRIDGE  ; 
now  chiefly  applied  to  oatmeal  porridge. 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  130  Yf  the  podech  \\Vks. 
1573  porage]  be  burned  to  or  the  meate  over  rosted,  we 
saye,  the  bysshope  hath  put  his  fote  in  the  potte  [etc.]. 
a  1590  Marr.  Wit  fy  Wisd.  (1846)  50  How  saist  thou, 
Hodge,  What,  art  thou  hungrie  ?  wilt  thou  eat  my  podge  ? 
1611  COTGR.,  Brouet,. .  any  liquor,  podge,  or  sauce,  of  the 
thicknesse,  or  consistence  of  that  whereof  pur  pruine-tarts 
are  made,  c  1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial. 
Wks.  (1862)  68  Boh  it  leet  weell  atth1  Podditch  wur  naw 
scawding.  1869  '  EAVESDROPPER  '  Vill.  Life  4  (E.  D.  D.),  I 
can  git  poddige  for  mysel'  and  t'  barns.  1886  HALL  CAINE 
Son  of  Hagar  i.  vii,  I  know  the  way  to  my  mouth  with  a 
spoonful  of  poddish,  and  that's  all.  Ibid.  n.  xv,  May  they 
never  lick  a  lean  poddish-stick. 

Poddook,  dial.  f.  PADDOCK  rf.l,  frog,  toad. 

Po'ddy,  a.  colloq.  [f.  POD  sb?  +  -Y.]  Corpu- 
lent, obese. 

1844  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  138  It  is  a  grievous 
thing  to  grow  poddy  :  the  age  of  Chivalry  is  gone  then. 

t  Fode.  Obs.  Also  6  poade.  [Parallel  form  of 
PAD  sb?\  A  toad  :  perh.  also  applied  to  other 
creatures  reputed  to  be  venomous ;  also  transf.  to 
persons. 

c  1250  [see  PAD  sb^  i\.  c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  810  in  Macro 
Plays  98  Tyl  Mankynde  fallith  to  podys  prys,  Coueytyse 
schal  hym  grype  &  grope.  14. .  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  I.  156 
in  Anglia  XVIII.  298  Rancle  ..of  venym,  As  of  jrannys 
or  podys  or  vermyn.  1528  ROY  &  BARLOW  Rede  me  (Arb.)  43 
Was  nott  theare  one  called  Coclaye,  A  littell  pratye  foolysshe 
poade  ? . .  Yett  men  saye  he  lacketh  no  gall.  More  venemous 
then  any  toade.  1549  CHALONER  Erasmus  on  Folly  Q  i,  Thei 
good  podes  are  wholy  addicted  to  fooles  and  trifle-talkers. 


Pode,  obs.  form  of  POOD. 

Podel,  podell(e,  obs.  forms  of  PUDDLE. 

Podeon  (pp'dz^n).  Entom.  rare.  [a.  Gr.  iroSeuv 
a.  narrow  end,  f.  TTOVS,  iroS-  foot.]  A  term  for  the 
petiole  in  the  petiolate  Hymenoptera  :  see  quots. 

1841  E.  NEWMAN  Ititrod.  ffist.  Insects  144  The  sixth  seg. 
ment,  podeon  or  peduncle,  is  usually  much  smaller  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  1844  GOSSE  in  Zoologist  II.  587 
That  segment  which  Mr.  Newman  has  called  the  podeon 
is  furnished  with  a  curious  hooked  spur. 

Poder,  variant  of  PODAR. 

liFodesta  (podesta-).  Also  6-8  podestate, 
7-8  podestat.  [It.  podesta:— Olt.  podestale:— 
L.potestatem,  power,  authority,  hence  public  officer, 
magistrate.  So  F.  podestat  (i  762  in  Did.  Acad.}.~] 
a.  A  governor  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I  (Barbarossa)  over  one  or  more  cities  of 
Lombardy.  b.  A  chief  magistrate  elected  annually 
in  mediaeval  Italian  towns  and  republics  with 
judicial  functions  and  almost  unlimited  powers. 
Also  transf.  o.  A  subordinate  judge  or  magis- 
trate in  modern  Italian  municipalities. 

1548  T.  HOBY  Trav.  (1902)  10  No  man  weareth  his  weapon 
within  the  town,  but  such  as  are  licensed  by  the  Podesta. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxv.  (Arb.)  308,  1  haue 
sene  of  the  greatest  podestates  and  grauest  mdges  and 
Presidentes  of  Parliament  in  Fraunce.  1630  R.  Johnson's 
Kingd.  ("r  Commw.  135  [In  London]  we  have  a  Podesta,  or 
Maior,  that  keepeth  a  Prince-like  house.  1696  tr.  Du 
Mont's  Voy.  Levant  341  The  Venitians  maintain  a  Podestat 
jn  the  Island  to  gather  the  Tribute.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica 
ii,  Every.. village  elects  by  majority  of  votes  a  Podesta 
and  other  two  magistrates.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  Pref., 
When  podesta  and  captain  at  Treviso.  1832  tr.  Sismondi's 
Ital.  Rep.  ii.  39  When  the  podesta  of  the  Emperor  arrived 
at  Milan  to  take  possession  of  the  tribunal,  he  was  sent 
contemptuously  away.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  53.  71 
On  the  following  night,  the  Podesta  of  the  city  suddenly 
died. 
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So  Pode-sterate   [f.  It.  podcsteria  office  of  a 
podesta  +  -ATE1],  the  rule  or  office  of  a  podesta. 
1787  J.  ADAMS  Def.  Govt.  U,  S.  (1794)  II.  305  In  the  next 

Ssar,  1280,  in  the  podesterate  of  Alberigo  Signoregi  of 
ologna. 

II  Fodetium  (podrfiiJm).  Bot.  PI. -ia.  [mod.L., 
arbitrary  f.  Gr.  itom,  noS-  foot.]  In  some  lichens 
(as  Cladoma),  a.  stalk-like  or  shrubby  outgrowth 
of  the  thallus,  bearing  the  apothecium  or  frnit; 
also,  any  stalk-like  elevation. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Hot.  $  445.  409  In  that  genus  we 
have  the  first  indication  of  a  stem  to  the  apothecia,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  podetium.  1870  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  375 
In  the  latter  case  the  stalk  has  received  the  name  of 
podetium. 

Hence  Pode'tiiform  a.,  shaped  like  or  resem- 
bling a  podetium. 

II  Fodex  (pen'deks).  Now  only  Zool.  [L.poa'ex, 
podic-em  anus,  fundament.]  The  fundament,  the 
rump ;  also,  the  last  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen 
of  insects,  the  pygidinm. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.  v.  i,  How  Saturn, 
sitting  in  an  ebon  cloud,  Disrobed  his  podex.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Podex, . .  the  Fundament,  or  Breech.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.- 
Theol.  vin.  vi.  415  The  Male  is  less  than  the  Female,.,  and 
its  Podex  not  so  sharp  as  the  Females  is.  1821-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  4  These  substances  are  contained  in 
the  respective  sexes  in  two  bags  that  unite  near  the  podex. 
i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entmnol.  III.  390  Podex,  the  last  dorsal 
segment  of  the  abdomen. 


L-fern :  see  POD  sb.i 

Podge  (ppdj5),  st>-  dial,  or  colloq.  [A  parallel 
form,  app.  of  later  origin,  of  PODGE  sb.~\  Anything 
podgy ;  spec,  a  short  fat  man  or  woman ;  a  short 
stout  thick-set  animal.  (In  qnot.  1833  applied  to 
an  epaulette.) 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  viii,  That  man  with  the  gold 
podge  on  his  shoulder  [the  first  lieutenant].  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Podge,  a  dirty,  fat  person.  1876  Mid.-Yorks.  Gloss., 
/Wi'f,..the  term  is  ..  freely  bestowed,  in  a  good-natured 
manner,  upon  children  of  a  fleshy  appearance . . '  Come  hither, 
thou  old  podge '.  1901  FARMER  £  HENLEY  Slang  Diet., 
Podge  (colloquial).  1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Aber- 
deensh.  to  Cornwall. 

Podge,  v.  Now  dial.  intr.  To  walk  slowly  and 
heavily.  Hence  Po'dging  ppl.  a. 

1638  N.  WHITING  Hist.  Albino  &  Bellama  141  My  Dames 
will  say,  I  am  a  podging  Asse.  1866  GREGOR  Banjfsh. 
Gloss.,  Podge,  to  walk  with  short  heavy  steps.  1876  Mid.- 
Yorks.  Gloss.  s.v.,  Podge  is  also  a  t\erb\n.  denoting  the 
heavy  irregular  gait  usual  to  very  fat  persons. 

Podge,  obs.  form  of  PODDISB,  PODDIDGE. 

Podger  (pp-djai).  rare.     ?  A  stiff  blow. 

1816  LD.  CAMPBELL  in  Life  (1881)  I.  334  He  cannot  deal 
the  knock-me-down  blows  of  old  Brough,  and  if  you  watch 
your  opportunity  you  may  give  him  a  podger. 

Podgy  (pf'dgi),  a.  [f.  PODGE  sb.  +  -T :  a 
parallel  form,  somewhat  later  in  appearance,  of 
PUDGY.]  Short,  thick,  and  fat ;  squat. 

1846  THACKERAY  Cornh.  to  Cairo  iii.  37,  I  wish  I  had 
had  a  shake  of  that  trembling,  podgy  hand.  1856  MAYHEW 
Rhine  143  A  shaggy,  podgy,  black  pony.  1858  J.  R. 
GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  26  The  slow  oily  stream,  beneath  whose 
willows  lurked  . .  podgy  perch.  1861-1  Vac.  Tour.  24  A 
priest  on  the  podgy  side  of  forty.  1898  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
V.  832  Massage  is  very  useful  in  emaciated  or  podgy  people. 

Hence  Po-djfdly  adv.,  in  a  podgy  way  or  degree. 

1893  '  J.  S.  WINTER'  Aunt  Johnnie  I.  2  She  was  not  only 
fat,  but  she  was  podgily  fat. 

Podia,  plural  of  PODION,  PODIDM. 

Podial  (pan-dial),  a.  [f.  PODI-UM  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  podium.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Fodical  (poo'dikal),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  PODEX, 
podic-  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  the  podex,  anal. 

Podical  plates,  two  or  more  small  pieces  surrounding  the 
podex  in  some  insects. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  406  When  the  tenth 
tergum  and  the  podical  plates  are  removed,  a  very  singular 
apparatus  . .  comes  into  view.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  142  Common  Cockroach.  ..  The  anus. .lies 
between  two  triangular  podical  plates. 

Po'dicate,  v.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ATE  3.]  intr.  To  slide  or  move  along  on  one's 
posteriors.  So  Podioa'tion  (in  quot.  =  a  blow  or 
kick  on  the  posteriors). 

1853  JERDAN  Autobiog.  IV.  180  We  managed  to  roll,  slide, 
stagger  and  podicate  to  the  foot  in  the  dark.  1884  World 
20  Aug.  9/1  Unless  he  wishes  to  risk  podication. 

II  Podion  (pp-dipn).  Zool.  PL  podia,  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  mSSioi/ :  see  PODIUM.]  One  of  the  tube-feet 
of  an  echinoderm. 

1900  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Treat.  Zool.  in.  291  Water  from 
the  reservoir  or  ampulla  is  driven  into  the  podion,  and  the 
tube-foot  is  thus  rendered  tense  and  rigid. 

Fodism  (pp'diz'm).  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  podismus 
(Veg.),  a.  Gr.  jroBio^os  a  measuring  by  feet,  f. 
iroSiffiv  to  measure  by  feet,  also  to  bind  the  feet, 
f.  jroiJf,  jroS-  foot.]  f  a.  A  measuring  by  feet. 
Obs.  rare-",  fb.  A  footing.  Obs.  rare—1,  c. 
Path.  Spasm  or  cramp  in  the  foot.  rare~°. 

1681  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  {ed.  5),  Podisin  (podistnus),  a 
measuring  by  feet.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  xvi. 
(Roxb.)  89/1  Allowing  to  euery  souldier  a  larg  podisme  or 
place  to  stand  in.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Podisiitns,  a 
term  for  spasm  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  toes..  :  podism. 

Fodite  (pfdsit).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  irous,  iroS-  foot 
+  -ITE  1.]  A  leg  or  ambulatory  limb  of  an 
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arthropod,  esp.  of  a  crustacean.  Usually  in  com- 
pounds denoting  a  part  or  appendage  of  such  a 
limb:  see  quot.  1875,  and  the  words  themselves. 

1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elcm.  Biol.  (1883)  151  The  joints 
have  the  following  names ;  the  proximal,  short  and  thick, 
coxopodite ;  the  next,  small  and  conical,  basipodite ',  next, 
cylindrical  and  marked  by  an  annular  constriction,  ischio- 
podite  ;  the  next,  longer,  meropodite  ;  then  successively,  the 
carpopodite,propodite,z.n&dactylopodite.  1878  H.  WOOD. 
WARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  635^  These  podites  are  usually 
seven-jointed,  and  each  bears  a  gill  on  its  basal-joint. 

Hence  Podltio  (podi'tik)  a.,  belonging  to  a 
podite.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Podium  (p<wdiom).  PL  podia.  [L.  podium 
an  elevated  place,  balcony,  ad.  Gr.  ir6&iov,  dim.  of 
TTOVS,  iroS-  foot.] 

1.  Arch.    a.   A  continuous  projecting  base  or 
pedestal,  a  stylobate.    b.  A  raised  platform  sur- 
rounding the  arena  in  an  ancient  amphitheatre. 

0.  A  continuous  seat  or  bench  around  a  room. 
[1611  CORYAT  Crudities  164  (Venice)  Euery  Palace  of  any 

principal!  note  hath  a  prety  walke  or  open  gallery  betwixt 
the  wall  of  the  house  and  the  brincke  of  the  riuers  banke. . . 

|  Suetonius  calleth  these  kinde  of  open  galleries  Podia.)  1789 
P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrich's  Archil.  (1818)  149  The/Sorfiww  (the 

|  bottom  part  of  the  wall)  projects  at  its  lower  extremity. 
1832  CELL  Pompeiana  1.  iv.  54  Along  the  whole  runs  a  sort 
of  podium  or  base.  1842^76  GWILT  A  rchit.  §  233  The 
amphitheatre  at  Nismes.  ..Its  exterior  wall  has  three  stories 
of  Tuscan  pilasters  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  the  two  upper 
whereof  stand  on  podia.  1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  Ecclesiol. 
176  Standing  figures  ..  are  ranged  in  two  rows  on  podia 
between  the  piers.  1850  S.  DOBELL  Roman  viii,  Up  from 
the  podium  to  the  beetling  height  1  turn'd  one  dying  look. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Mar.  4/1  The  podium  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  is  almost  as  fresh  as  the  day  the  structure  was 
uncovered. 

2.  Anat.  and  Zool.    a.    The  fore  or  hind  foot 
(manus  or  pes)  of  a  mammal  or  other  vertebrate  ; 
in   birds,  the  junction   of  the  toes,  or  the  toes 
collectively,    b.  In  compounds  denoting  parts  of 
the  foot  of  a  mollusc  :  as  EPIPODIUH,  ME8OPODIUM, 
METAPODIUM,  PROPODIUM. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Podion,  Podium,  applied  by 
Illiger  to  the  junction  of  the  toes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tarsus,  upon  which  the  leg  rests  in  birds ;  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  limb,  comprehending,  before,  the  carpus,  meta- 
carpus, and  toes ;  behind,  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes 
in  the  Mammifera.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

3.  Bot.   A  footstalk  or  other  supporting  part. 
(Chiefly  in  compounds.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Podium,  Podus,  a  stalk,  or  receptacle,  or 
torus ;  used  only  in  Greek  compounds. 

Fodler  (po'dbr).  Sc.  and  north.  Also  poadler, 
poodler,  puddler.  [An  altered  or  differentiated 
form  of  next.]  A  young  coal-fish :  see  quot.  1838. 

1835  S.  OLIVER  Rambles  Northumbld.,  etc.  23  By  Septem- 
ber they  increase  to  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  are  then 
called  poodlers.  1838  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club 

1.  No.  6.  173  When  young  it  is  called  with  us  the  Podlie; 
when  somewhat  larger  the  Podler ;  and  when  full  grown 
the  Coal-sey,  or  Black-coal-sey.     1859  W.  WHITE  North- 
umbld. It  Border  xix.  273  Codlings  and  puddlers.     1875 
G.  C.  DAVIES  Rambles  Sch.  Field-Club  xxxv.  262  Occasion- 
ally we  got  a  gurnet  or  a  '  poadler  '. 

Fodley  (pu-dli).  Sc.  Forms :  6  podlo,  7  pudlo, 
7-8  podly,  -lay,  8-9  -lie,  9  podle,  -ley,  poddle, 
-lie.  [In  1 6th  c.  podlo'  for  padlock,  early  form  of 
POLLACK,  q.  v.  (Cf.  banncf,  banna,  bannie,  from 
BANNOCK,  haddo',  haddie,  from  HADDOCK,  etc.)] 

The  fry  or  young  of  the  coal-fish  (Pollachius 
or  Merlangus  carbonarius) ;  also,  the  true  pollack 
(Pollachius  pollachius\  Cf.  POOLER,  POLLACK. 

1525  in  EM.  e  Libris  Dam.  Jot.  V  (Bann.  CD  8  Bukez, 
soils  podlois.  1684  SIBBALD  Scotia  Illustr.  n.  in.  23  Asellus 
_/usctis:..n.Pod\y.  1698  M.  MARTIN  Voy.St.  Kilda  (1749) 
16  There  are  also.  .Pudloes,  Herring,  and  many  more.  1753 
MAITLAND  Hut.  Edin.  n.  189  Perches,  Podlays,  Skate.  1792 
Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  IV.  537  A  few  small  cod,  podhes,  and 
flounders.  1806 D.  GRAHAM  Writings (iWjlll.  220 Lobsters, 
partans,  podles.  1838  [see  prec.].  1892  STEVENSON  Across 
the  Plains  209  The  podley  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dainty  for  the  table.  1896  J.  H.  CAMPBELL  Wild  Lift  Scot. 
131  Among  the  poddies,  as  the  young  of  the  saithe  and  lythe 
are  called. 

Podo-  (ppdo).  before  a  vowel  pod-,  a.  Gr. 
TIOOO-,  combining  form  of  JTOUS,  iroS-  a  foot,  an 
element  in  terms  of  Natural  History,  etc. ;  e.  g. 

Po'dobranch  (-braerjk)  Zool.  [Gr.  Ppayx'a  gills], 
a  breathing  organ  of  crustaceans  attached  to  the 
legs  ;  a  foot-gill ;  so  Podobranchiol  (-bravrjkial) 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  podobranchs  or  foot-gills ; 
Podobrancfciate  (-brse'nkiSt)  a.,  having  or  pro- 
vided with  foot-gills  (Cent.  Diet.  1890).  Po'do- 
carp  Bot.  [Gr.  mzpiros  fruit],  a  footstalk  bearing 
the  fruit  of  a  plant  (Webster  Suppl.  1879). 
Podoca-rpons  a.,  Bot.,  of  or  akin  to  the  genus 
Podocarpus,  N.O.  Taxacese,  containing  coniferous 
trees  of  tropical  Asia  and  Australasia.  Podo- 
ce-phalons  a.,  Bot.  [Gr.  K«fa\rj  head],  bearing  a 
head  of  flowers  on  a  long  footstalk.  ||  Podogyninm 
(-dji-nicm)  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  -ywi?  female], 
=  BASIGTNIUM;  so  Po'dogyn,  -gyne  [F.  podo- 
gyne],  in  same  sense  ;  Podogynous  (-jvdjinas)  a. ; 
Podo-loffy  [F.  podelogie],  the  science  which  treats 
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of  the  foot ;  also,  a  treatise  on  the  foot ;  so  Podo-- 
logist.  Po  domancy  [Gr.  navrila  divination], 
divination  from  signs  derived  from  inspection  of  the 
feet  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895).  Podo 'meter  =  PEIX>- 
MKTKB  i.  f  Podo-jnetry :  see  quots.  Fo'do- 
scaph  [Gr.  a/tdipos  ship],  a  canoe-shaped  float 
attached  to  the  foot,  or  a  pair  of  these,  for  moving  on 
water ;  also,  a  water-velocipede,  or  boat  propelled 
by  treadles  like  a  bicycle ;  hence  Po  doscapher. 
Podo'scopy  =  podomatiry.  Podosomatous  (-S0"'- 
matas)  a..  Zoo/.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Podosomata 
or  sea-spiders,  an  order  of  Arthropoda  having  long 
many-jointed  legs  ;  syn.  with  Pycnogonitiee.  Po'- 
dosperm  Bot.  [Gr.  a-nippa.  seed],the  stalk  ofaseed; 
=  FUNICULOS  3.  Podosto-matouB  a.,  Zool.  [Gr. 
oro/ia  mouth],  belonging  to  the  Podostomata,  a 
group  of  Arthropoda  characterized  by  having 
a  foot-like  mouth.  ||  Podothe-ca  Zool.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  Or/ieri  sheath],  the  scaly  leg-covering  of  a  bird 
or  reptile ;  also,  the  sheath  covering  the  leg  of  an 
insect ;  hence  Podothe'cal  a. 
1888  ROLLESTON&  JACKSON  A  mm.  Life  182  The  epipodite 
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tobe  "poJocarpous.one  at  least  seeming  identical  with  P[odo- 
carptis]  data  of  Queensland.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Podocephalus . .,  applied  to  plants  that  have  flowers  united 
into  heads  borne  upon  long  peduncles  . .  j  *podocephalous. 
1879  in  WEBSTER  Suppl.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Podo- 
gyninm,.A  fleshy  and  solid  projection  which,  .serves  to 
support  the  ovary..  ;  a  'podogyne.  1805  Syd.  Sac.  Lex., 
Podogyn,  shortened  form  of  the  word  Podogynitim  1818 
Art  Preserv.  fret  Pref.  7  Diseases  of  the  Nails,  Immoderate 
Perspiration  of  the  Feet,  &c..  .which  merit  the  attention  of 
the  'Podologist.  Ibid.  Pref.  6  It  might  ..  be  ranked  under 
the  new  title  of  "Podology,  embracing  the  whole  Art  of 
Preserving  the  Feet.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  *Podometer, 
or  Pedometer,  vjn  in  ASH.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1656 
BI.OUNT  Glossofr.,  * I'odemetiy,  foot  measure,  or  a  measuring 
by  the  foot.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Podimetry,  (Greek)  a  measuring 
by  the  foot.  1693  RYMER  Short  View  Tragedy  119  They 
must  have  played  bare  foot:  the  spectators  would  not  have 
been  content  without  seeing  their  Podonielry.  1858  Chamb. 
Jnil.  X.  349/3  Heer  Ochsner  of  Rotterdam . .  astonished  his 


WEBSTER.  [1868  Land.  Society  Nov.  414  The  latest  novelty 
in  the  velocipede  line  is  the  podoscaphe  or  ve'locipode- 
mann.]  1884  K.NICKT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Podoscaph,  a 
foot  boat  j  one  in  which  canoe-shaped  floats  are  attached  to 
or  support  the  feet.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Sept.  6/3  It  bears 
the  peculiar  name  of  podoscaph,  and  is  a  sort  of  tiny  raft 
1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  4/2  The  treatises  also  contain 
occasional  digressions  on  onychomancy,.  .*podoscopy,  spas- 
matomancy.  1861  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  n.  ix.  (ed.  2)  235 
A  species.. of  the  curious  group  of  *podosomatous  crusta- 
ceans, resembling  a  transparent  spider,  without  head  or 
body.  1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  fruits  ff  Seeds  22 
When  a  seed  bends  back  suddenly  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  its  *podosperm..it  is  reclined  by  its  proper  direction. 
1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  234  A  fully  developed  ovule  is  usually 
attached  to  the  placenta  by  a  short  stalk,  called  the  funi- 


which  varies  in  texture  between  corneous  and  leathery.  This 
is  called  the  *podotheca.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  511 
1  he  podotheca  or  covering  of  the  tarsus.  1800  Cent.  Diet . 

"Poclothecal. 

Podophthalmate  (pfdpfharlmA),  a.  Zool. 
[f.  Gr.  irotis,  iroS-  foot  +  u</>0aA/iu<,-  eye  +  -ATE  2.j 
Having  the  eye  at  the  end  of  a  movable  stalk, 
stalk-eyed;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  stalk-eyed 
crustaceans.  So  f  Podophtha-lma,  -tha'linia, 
-thalma-ta  [mod.L.  pi.],  an  order  of  Crustacea, 
including  those  with  eyes  set  on  movable  foot- 
stalks, as  crabs  and  lobsters ;  Podophtha'lmian, 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  Podophthalmia  ;  so.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Podophthalmia  ;  Podophthalmatous, 
Podophtha-lmic,  adis.  =  podophthalmate ;  Po- 
dophtha-lmite,  the  distal  joint  of  the  eye-stalk 
in  podophthalmate  Crustacea;  hence  Fodophthal- 
mi-tic  a. ;  Podophtha-lmous  a.  =••  podophthal- 
Httl, 

1835-6  Todd"s  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  762/1  A  corresponding  struc- 
Th<;  is  observed  in  certain  Podophthalmia.  fold.  756/1 


__  __ ...,fe.,tai  wcwram  Crustacea,  ncnce  called  foaopn- 

itialmia,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  moveable 
es  articulated   with  the  first  cephalic  ring   of  the 
fk    £  ,  "A  r°,n-     I85S  GossE  Marine  Zool.  I.  1 16  Among 
e  Podofhthalma,  or  Stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  the  Shrimps  or 
Srii  \T'SCrS  '  ~l)u*row  '"  s;m<1'  mostly  in   shallow   water. 
'»5»  MAVHI  ttxfo*.  Lex.  090  Podophthalmotis,  applied  by 
•marest  and  Leach  to  a  vast  number  of  the  Crustaceae, 
nav  ing  the  eyes  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  mobile  peduncle. 
i»74  VVOOD  A,,/.  Hist.  713  The  Podophthalmata,  or  Stalk- 
eyed  Crustaceanr 


Podophyllous  (pfdofrbs),  a.     [f.  Gr.  ™8o-, 
Poiio-  +  <$KKOV  leaf  +  -ous.1 
Vot.  VII. 
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1.  Entoni.  Having,  as  some  insects,  compressed 
leaf-like  locomotive  organs  or  feet. 

1858  in  MAINE  Expos.  Lex.    1895  in  Syd.  Soe.  Lex. 

2.  /.ool.  In  podophylhi4s  tissue,  the  layer  of  tissue 
composed  of  leaf-like  vascular  lamella:   beneath 
the  coronary  cushion  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

I  Podophyllum  (ppdofi-Wm\  [mod.  Bot.  L., 
f.  Gr.  vooo-,  PODO-  +  <i>v\\nv  leaf.]  a.  Bot.  A 
genus  of  Ranunculaceat  with  two  known  species, 
P.  pellatum  of  eastern  N.  America,  and  P.  Emodi 
of  the  Himalayas,  having  long  thick  creeping 
rhizomes,  large  long-stalked  palmately  lobed 
leaves,  and  a  solitary  white  flower,  b.  Pharm. 
The  dried  rootstock  of  P.  peltatum.  Also  altrib. 
Hence  Podophyllic  a.  Chem.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  podophyllum ;  esp.  in  podophyllic  acid,  a  crys- 
talline acid  obtained  from  podophyllin;  Podo- 
phyllin Chem.,  a  yellow  bitter  resin  having 
cathartic  properties,  obtained  from  the  dried 
rhizome  of  P.  peltatum ;  =  resin  of  podophyll'im. 

1760  J.  LEE  fntrod.  Bot.  Table  I.  (1788)  .292  Podophyllum, 
Duck  s-Foot,  or  May  Apple.  1841  DUNGLISON  Sled.  Lex. 
(1855)  s.  v.,  The  root  or  rhizoma,  Podophyllum  (Ph.  U.S.), 
is  purgative  in  the  dose  of  20  grains.  1863  If.  Syd.  Soc. 
year-ill:.  Med.  457  The  action  of  podophyllin  is  favourably 
contrasted  witli  that  of  calomel.  1866  AITKEN  Pract.  Med. 
II.  53  Podophyllin.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med. 
(1880)  183  The  resin  or  Podophylline  is  a  pale  greenish- 
brown  amorphous  powder.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap. 
(1879)  47'  Podophyllum  acts  as  a  purgative  like  jalap,  but 
more  slowly  and  more  continuously. 

II  Fodostemon  (pfdo\stt'mpn').  Bot.  [mod.L., 

f.  PODO-  +  Gr.  aTJjiwr,  taken  as  =  stamen  :  from 

the  two  stamens  with  filaments  united  for  about 
half  their  length.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  N.O. 
Podostemacese,  comprising  moss-like  aquatic  herbs 
with  apetalous  flowers,  natives  chiefly  of  S. 
America.  So  Podostemaceons  (-<"''/3s)  a.,  belong- 
ing to  this  order;  Podoste-mad  [cf.  ARAD],  a 
plant  of  this  order. 

1846  LINDLEY  lrcg.  Kingd.  482  Hypogynous  Exogens. 
Rutales.  ..  Podostemacex.—  Podostemads.  1866  LIVING- 
STONE Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  xliii.  71  This  stream  is  rapid, 
. .  with  many  podostemons  at  the  bottom.  1880  C.  R.  MARK- 
HAM  Perw.  Bark  303  The  wet  stones  were  covered  with 
Podostemads,  herbaceous  branched  floating  plants,  with  the 
habit  of  liverworts. 

II  Podura  (pad'tUTa).  Entom.  [mod.  L.  podura 
(Linn.  1748),  f.  Gr.  irotit,  voS-  foot  +ovpa  tail.] 
A  genus  of  apterous  insects,  having  a  terminal 
forked  springing  organ;  hence  known  as  spring- 
tails.  Hence  Podu-ran,  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Podura ;  sb.,  an  insect  of  this  genus  or  of 
the  family  Poduridee ;  so  Podu'rid  a.  and  sb. ; 
Podu-roid  a.,  having  the  form  or  character  of 
the  Poduridse. 

1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  129  Pray  look  at 
these  scales  of  the  podura  in  the engiscope.  I848CARPENTER 
Anim.  Phys.  xii.  (1872)  498  In  one  curious  family,  that  of 
the  Poduras  or  Spring-tails,  the  leap  is  accomplished  by  the 
sudden  extension  of  the  tail.  1867  J.  HOGG  A/icrosc.  i.  ii. 
58  The  Podura  scale  appears  to  be  a  compound  structure 
1883  LESLIE  Nordenskiold's  Voy.  Vega  60  Arachnids, 
acarids,  and  podurids  occur  most  plentifully. 

Po-dware.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7-9  podder. 
[Of  uncertain  origin :  cf.  CODWARE,  1398-1699,  and 
PEDWARE,  1577-1706. 

The  first  element  suggests  POD  of  pease,  beans,  etc. ;  but 
this  is  not  known  till  nearly  a  century  later  than  podware, 
which  moreover  in  quot.  1584  is  not  applied  to  pulse  or 
podded  plants,  and  in  quot.  1677  has  not  necessarily  such 
a  sense.  In  quot.  1736  the  word  is  associated  with  pod.] 

Field  crops ;  fodder  for  cattle ;  in  later  use  app. 
pulse,  or  plants  having  pods  (=»  CODWARE). 

1584  R.  SCOT  Dixav.  Witchcr.  xii.  vi.  (1886)  179  [They] 
suffocate  and  spoile  . .  grasse,  greene  corne,  and  ripe  corne, 
and  all  other  podware.  1617  in  Archxol.  Cant.  (1902)  XXV. 
15  Robert  Terry  [presented]  for  profaning  of  the  Sabbath 
Day,  by  binding  barley,  and  powting  [  -stacking] of  podder, 
upon  the  Sabbath.  1677  PLOT  Ox/ords/i.  153  Dill  or  Lentills, 
in  poor  stone-brash  land,  which  are  a  good  podware  for 
cattle.  1736  J.  LEWIS  Hist.  Thanet  Gloss,  s.  v.  Libbit,  The 
hagister..was  in  the  poddergrotten.  Ibid.,  Podder,  pod- 
ware  ;  beans,  peas,  tares  or  vetches,  or  such  ware  as  has  pods. 
1794  BOYS  Agric.  Kent  3r  Some  farmers  are  bound  to  sow 
wheat  after  beans,  on  land  not  fit  to  produce  beans;  to 
leave  a  quantity  of  podware  gratten,  for  a  wheat  tilth  on 
farms  where  some  sorts  of  podware  is  the  worst  tilth  known 
to  sow  wheat  upon.  [1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Podder,  a  name 
given  to  beans,  peas,  tares,  vetches,  or  such  vegetables  as 
havepods.] 

t  Ptvdy  co-dy,  app.  a  perversion  of  body  of 
God,  in  a  profane  oath. 

a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  III.  xxxvi.  298  By  the  Pody 
Cody,  I  have  fished  fair. 

Poe,  variant  of  Pot,  Hawaiian  food. 

Poe-bird  (pja-»,b3.id).  Also  8  poy-,  pue-bird. 
[See  quot.  1865.]  The  name  (given  by  Capt.  Cook, 
and  retained  in  some  English  ornithological  works) 
for  a  New  Zealand  bird,  Prosthemadera  novee- 
zelandix,  now  called  by  the  English  settlers  PAB- 
SON-BIIID  (q.  v.)  and  by  the  Maoris  tut. 

1777  COOK  /  'fy.  I.  97  Amongst  the  small  birds  I  must  not 
omit  to  particularise  the  wattle-bird,  poy-bird.  (In  the 
illustration  spelt/<v-£;>rf,  and  in  the  list  of  plates,  poi.\  IHd. 
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98  The  poy-bird  is  less  than  the  wattle-bird.  The  feathers 
of  a  fine  mazarine  blue.  01801  BOWLES  Poems  (1855)  I. 
120  The  poe-bird  flits, ..  With  silver  neck  and  blue  enamelled 
wing.  1865  HOV/ITT  Discov.  Austr.  I.  vi.  in  This  bird  they 
called  the  Wattle-bird,  and  also  the  Poy-bird,  from  its 
having  little  tufts  of  curled  hair  under  its  throat,  which  they 
called  poies,  from  the  Otaheitan  word  for  ear-ring*.  1868 
WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxv.  470  The  splendidly  decorated 
Poe  Birds.  1896  List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  (ed.  o)  237  PoS 
Honey-eater. 

II  PoBcile  (pf  sili).  [a.  Gr.  (r);,  muxtAi;  (area')  the 
many-coloured  or  painted  porch.]  Name  of  a 
famous  portico  in  the  market-place  of  ancient 
Athens,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  paintings. 

1819  in  Pantologia.  1838  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  7)  XVIII. 
'J9/'  The  only  reward  Hfilliades  obtained  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  was  to  have  his  picture  drawn . .  and  to  have  it 
hung  up  in  the  Pcecile.  1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Mart.  I.  32  The 
Pcecile,  or  painted  piazzas. 

t  FoBOilite  (p/'-sibit).  Geol.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  irom'Aos 
variegated  +  nz  l ;  after  F.  terrain  pcecilien 
(Brongniart  1819).]  A  name  proposed  for  the 
Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  (cf.  Ger.  hunter  sand- 
stein).  Hence  Poecllitio  (pfsili-tik)  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  forma- 
tion ;  —  POIKILITIC. 

1831  W.  D.  CONYBEARE  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assx.  379  The  next 
geological  group  . .  beneath  the  lias  and  oolites,  is  that . . 
characterized  by  the  new  red  or  variegated  sandstone... 
I  will  venture  therefore  to  propose  the  term  Pcecilite  ..and 
hence  denominate  the  group,  pcecililic.  Brongniart  has 
already  adopted  the  Gallicised  form  Pacilien. 

Poecilo-  (pfsila),  before  a  vowel  poecil-, 
from  Gr.  ITOIKI'AO-S  many-coloured,  variegated, 
various,  a  formative  element  in  scientific  terms  (in 
some  of  which  the  form  POIKILO-  is  preferred). 

Pee  ciloblast,  Fos  cilocyte  :  see  Pol  KILO-.  Poe'- 
ollomere  [Gr.  nipo*:  part],  a  part  of  the  body 
of  an  animal  in  which  variations  of  colouring  tend 
to  appear  first.  Pee  cilonym  [Gr.  ovopa,  uvvfjta 
name],  one  of  various  names  for  the  same  thing ; 
a  synonym  (Cent.  Diet,  cites  Wilder) ;  hence 
Pcecilonymic  a.,  having  a  variety  of  names ; 
Pcecilo-njrmy.  Poe-cllopod  [Gr.  iroiis,  iroS-  foot] 
Zool.,  a  member  of  the  Pccdlopoda,  in  Latreille's 
classification  (now  abandoned),  a  division  of 
Crustacea  distinguished  by  limbs  of  varied  form 
and  functions,  e.g.  prehensory,  ambulatory,  bran- 
chial, and  natatory ;  hence  Pcecilo-podous  a. 
Pcecilothe'rmal,  PcecUothe  rmic  :  see  PoiKILO-. 
1905  Athenaeum  18  Mar.  342/1  That  colour-variations 
tended  to  appear  first  of  all  on  certain  definite  parts  of  the 
body,  and  that  these  parts,  to  which  the  name  '  "pcecilomeres ' 
had  been  given,  were  common  to  mammals  and  birds  alike 
1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  528/2  An  unusually 
complete  combination  of  "pcecilonymic  ambiguities.  Ibid. 
5'7/i  Terminological  variety,  such  as  occurs  in  the  passages 
quoted,  may  be  expressed  by  the  single  word,  "pcecilonymy. 
1835  KIRBY  Hub.  tt  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xiv.  22  The  "Pcecilo- 
pods  differ  [from  the  Branchippods]  by  the  different  struc- 
ture and  uses  of  their  legs,  which  are  not  branching.  1852 
DANA  Crust.  H.  1308  Characteristic  species  of  Pcecifopods. 

Poed,  Poeir,  obs.  forms  of  POOD,  POWER. 
Poele,  obs.  var.  of  POLE  sb. 
Poem   (p<7»-em).     Also   6-7  poeme.     [a.   F. 
poeme   (in   Oresme    I4th  c.),  ad.   L.  poenta  (in 
Plautus),  a.  Gr.  w6r/ita  (4th  c.  B.C.),  early  variant 
of  noir/pa,  thing  made  or  created,  work,  fiction, 
poetical  work,  f.  irottlr   (early  variant  iro«V)   to 
make.     (If  wolr/fui  had  been  the  form  introduced, 
the  L.  would  have  been  far/ma.) 

The  word  poem  was  app.  not  in  use  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  i6thc  ;  the  sense  was  previously,  from  Mth  c.,  ex- 
pressed by  POESY,  sense  2.] 

1.  '  The  work  of  a  poet,  a  metrical  composition  ' 
(Johnson) ;  '  a  work  in  verse '  (Uttre') ;  a  composi- 
tion of  words  expressing  facts,  thoughts,  or  feelings 
in  poetical  form  ;  a  piece  of  poetry. 

In  addition  to  the  metrical  or  verse  form,  critics  have 
generally  held  that  in  order  to  deserve  the  name  of  '  poem ', 
the  theme  and  its  treatment  must  possess  qualities  which 
raise  it  above  the  level  of  ordinary  prose.  Cf.  quots.  1575, 
1689,  1841,  and  see  POETRY. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Poema..a.  poetes  inuencion,  a  poeme 
lea.  1538  Potrna..*  poetes  warke].  1568  T.  HOWELL  (title) 
The  Arbor  of  Amitie  ;  wherin  is  comprised  pleasant  Poems 
and  pretie  Poesies.  1575  GASCOIGNB  Notes  Eng.  v'crse  §  i 
in  Stcele  Clas,  etc.  (Arb.)  31  The  first  and  most  necessarie 
poy nt . .  meete  to  be  considered  in  making  of  a  delectable 
poeme  is  this,  to  ground  it  upon  some  fine  inuention.  1581 
SIDNEY  Afot.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  23  And  may  not  I.. say  that  the 
holy  Dauids  Psalmes  are  a  diuine  Poem?  1636  B.  JONSON 
Discov.  Wks.  1641  II.  126  Even  one  alone  verse  sometimes 
makes  a  perfect  Poeme.  Ibid.,  These  three  voices  differ, 
as  the  thing  done,  the  doing,  and  the  doer ;  the  thing 
fain'd,  the  faining  and  the  fainer ;  so  the  Poeme,  the  Poesy, 
and  the  Poet.  1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Poetry  Wks.  1711  I. 
236  The  Frame  and  Fabrick  of  a  true  Poem,  must  have 
something  both  sublime  and  just,  amazing  and  agreeable. 
—  Ea.  Learning  Ibid.  I.  298  The  Language  is  but  the 
Colouring ;  'tis  the  Conception,  the  Invention,  the  Judg- 
ment, that  give  the  Life  and  Spirit,  as  well  as  Beauty  and 
Force,  to  a  Poem.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Poem,  a  Piece  of  Poetry, 
a  Composition  in  Verse,  a  Copy  of  Verses.  1736  SMFRIDAN 
in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  181, 1  have  written  a  little  pretty 
birth-Jay  poem  against  St.  Andrew's  day,  which..  I  intend 
for  Faulkner  to  publish.  1818  WHATELY  in  Encycl.  Mctrep. 
I.  290/1  Any  composition  in  verse,  (and  none  that  is  not.)  is 
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always  called,  whether  good  or  bad,  a  Poem,  by  all  who 
have  no  favourite  hypothesis  to  maintain.  1841-4  EMERSON 
ESI.,  Poet  Wlcs.  (Bohn)  I.  157  It  is  not  metres,  but  a  metre- 
making  argument,  lhat  makes  a  poem.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
Fatal  (1875)  I.  Notes  319  Everything  in  this  poem  is  perfect, 
thought  and  expression,  Rhythm ;  but  one  thing  it  lacks : 
'tis  not  a  poem  at  all. 

b.  transf.  (or  in  more  general  sense)  :  Applied 
to  a  composition  which,  without  the  form,  has 
some  quality  or  qualities  in  common  with  poetry. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  28  Xenophon,  who  did 
imitate  so  excellently. .  the  portraiture  of  a  iust  Empire 
vnder  the  name  of  Cyrus,  (as  Cicero  sayth  of  him)  made 
therein  an  absolute  heroicall  Poem.  1873  RUSKIN  Fors 
Clav.  III.  xxxiv.  6  Do  you  know  what  a  play  is?  or  what 
a  poem  is?  or  what  a  novel  is?. .You  had  better  first,  for 
clearness'  sake,  cal!  all  the  three  *  poems',  for  all  the  three 
are  so,  when  they  are  good,  whether  written  in  verse  or 
prose. 

2.  Jig.  Something  (other  than  a  composition  of 
words)  of  a  nature  or  quality  akin  or  likened  to 
that  of  poetry  (with  various  implications,  as  artistic 
or  orderly  structure,  noble  expression,  ideal  beauty 
or  gracefulness,  etc.). 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Stnect.  Wks.  1851  III.  270  He  who 
would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in 
laudable  things,  ought  him  selfe  to  be  a  true  Poem,  that  is 
a  composition  and  patterne  of  the  best  and  honourablest 
things.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intfll.  Syst.  i.  iy.  421  There  being 
as  much  continued  and  coherent  Sence.  .in  this  Real  Poem 
of  the  World,  as  there  is  in  any  Phantastick  Poem  made  by 
men.  1843  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  108  We  shall  have  no 
need  to  write  poetry — our  life  will  be  a  real  poem.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  24  The  Celts 
..gave  to  the  seas  and  mountains  names  which  are  poems, 
and  imitate  the  pure  voices  of  nature.  1899  W.  R.  INGE 
Chr.  Mysticism  47  The  world  is  the  poem  of  the  Word  to 
the  glory  of  the  Father. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  us,  poem-book,  -maker,  -play. 
1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  II.  268  The  public  did 

not  concern  itself  about  the  poem,  or  the  poem-maker. 
ci843  CARLYLE  Hist.  Sk.  Jets.  I  f,  Chas.  I  (1898)  138  A 
smallbrown  Poem-Book,  not  without  merit.  1878  BROWNING 
Poets  Crai'sic  xlvii, '  The  Royal  Poet '  straightway  put  in 
type  His  poem-prophecy. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Po'emet,  Fo'emlet  [see 
-ET,  -LET],  a  small  or  short  poem;  Po  eniiiig-, 
composing  or  reciting  of  poems. 

1799  W.  TAYLOR  Let.  to  Southey  4  Jan.  in  Robberds  Mem, 
I.  244  A  regular  receptacle  for  those  *poemets  .  .which 
aspire  only  to  a  summer's  existence.  1871  H.  B.  FORMAN 
Living  Poets  210  We  have  a  great  number  of  these 'poemets  ', 
bearing  no  traces  whatever  of  the  triviality  of  occasional 
verses.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  84.  2/2  Loud  Tawkings  and 
*Poemings.  1887-9  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  I  remember  II. 
469  Many  of  her  verses  she  set  to  music,  especially  one 
ittle  "poemlet,  which  I  remember  to  this  day. 

Poema'tic,  a,  nonce-wd.  [ad.  Gr.  iroitjjtariK-os 
(Plut.)  poetical.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  poem. 

ciSig  COLERIDGE  in  Rem.  (1836)  II.  321  Conscious  of  the 
inferiority,  the  too  poematic  tnirius-dramalic  nature  of  his 
versification. 

Poemell,  obs.  form  of  POMMEL. 

Pcenal(l,  obs.  form  of  PENAL. 

Poene,  obs.  var.  PAIN,  after  L.fizna  (B.  Jonson). 

Foephagous  (poie-fagas),  a.  Zool.  rare.  [f. 
mod.L.  Polphaga,  neut.  pi.  (ad.  Gr.  iroqcpd-yos 
(Arist.)  eating  grass  or  herbs,  f.  iroa  grass  +  -<payos 
eating)  +  -ous.]  Eating  grass  or  herbs,  herbi- 
vorous ;  spec,  belonging  to  the  division  Poephaga 
of  marsupials. 

1866  OWEN  Vertebr.  Anim.  III.  204  Some  palaeontologists 
. .  have  been  led  astray  in  . .  referring  it  to  the  '  Poepha- 
gous  Potoroos  and  Kangaroos '. 

Peer,  obs.  form  of  POOR,  POWEB. 

||  Foe-sis.  Obs.  The  Greek  and  Latin  word  for 
POESY,  formerly  sometimes  used  by  English  writers. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  To  Rdr.,  We  write  Poesis  apace,  and 
of  all  handes,  sum  wyth  more,  and  sum  with  lesse  learnynge. 
1613  W.  SHIPTON  Elegy  on  Sir  T.  Overbury  O.'s  Wks.  (1856) 
ii  This  cynosure  in  neat  poesis. 

Poeste,  var.  of  POUSTIE  Obs.,  power. 

Poesy  (pou'esi),  sb.  arch.  Forms  :  a.  4  poysi, 
4-5  poisie,  4-6  poysee,  -ie,  -ye,  5  poise,  -ei, 
poyse,  poyesye,  6  poisee,  poysy.  0.  5-7 
poesie,  -ye,  6  poesi,  poezi,  5-  poesy.  See  also 
POSY.  [a.  OF.  poesie  (c  1 335  in  Godef.  Compl.)  = 
Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  H.poesia,  Common  Romanic  forma- 
tion for  L.  poesis  poetry,  a  poem,  a.  Gr.  ir6i]aa, 
early  variant  of  ITOITJITIS  a  making,  creation,  poetry, 
a  poem.  Poesy  and  poet  occur  earlier  than  poetry 
and  poem."\ 

1.  =  POETBY.  a.  Poetical  work  or  composition ; 
poems  collectively  or  generally;  poetry  in  the 
concrete,  or  as  a  form  of  literature.  (In  early  use 
sometimes  including  composition  in  prose,  esp. 
works  of  imagination  or  fiction :  cf.  POEM  i  b, 
POET  i  b,  c,  POETBY  2.)  Now  an  archaic  or  poetical 
synonym  of  poetry. 

13. .  Min.  Poems /r.  Vem.  MS.  Iv.  vii.  73  Salamon  seide  in 
his  poysi,  He  holde)>  wel  betere  wi^  an  hounde  pat  is  lykyng 
and  loly,..  pen  be  a  Leon,.. Cold  and  ded.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvin.  406  Thanne  piped  pees  of  poysye  a  note. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  148  Ovide  . .  tolde  a  tale  in  Poesie, 
Which  toucheth  unto  Jelousie.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  418  As 
put  is  in  poise  and  prikkit  be  Ouyd.  1560  WHITEHORNE 
Arte  Warre  108  b,  The  perfeccion  that  poesie,  paintyng, 
and  writing,  is  now  brought  vnto.  1381  SIDNEY  Afol. 
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Poetrie  (Arb.)  49  It  is  not  ryming  and  versing,  that  maketh 
Poesie.  One  may  bee  a  Poet  without  versing,  and  a  versi- 
fier without  Poetry.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  iv.  §  i. 
1636  DENHAM  Destr.  Troy  Pref.  (1656)  A  iij,  Poesy  is  of  so 
subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of  one  Language  into 
another,  it  will  all  evaporate,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Antients 
Wks.  1730  I.  14  The  Satirical  poesy  of  the  Greeks.  1841 
D 'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)405  Among  the  arts  of  English 
poesie,  the  most  ample  and  most  curious  is  an  anonymous 
work.  1883  Congregationalist  Mar.  265  The  Book  of  Psalms 
. .  is  the  Paradise  of  Devotion,  the  Holy  Land  of  poesy. 

b.  Poetry  in  the  abstract,  or  as  an  art.    C.  Faculty 
or  skill  of  poetical  composition. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cnl.  Oct.  79  O  pierlesse  Poesye, 
where  is  then  the  place  ?  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  \\. 
\.  (Arb.)  79  Poesie  is  a  skill  to  speake  &  write  harmonically. 
1636  B.  JONSON  Disceu.Vfks.  1641  II.  125  A  Poeme..Js  the 
worke  of  the  Poet.  .Poesy  is  his  skill,  or  Crafte  of  making. 
1686  DRYDEN  Ode  Anne  Killigrew  57  O  gracious  God  !  how 
far  have  we  Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  Poesy !  1807 
OPIE  in  Lect.  Paint,  it  (1848)  273  Painting .  .has  been  called 
mute  poesy.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  ii.  20  In  Lycidas 
(1637)  we  have  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  English 
Poesy  and  of  Milton's  own  production. 
2.  (with  a  and  //.)  t  a.  A  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  a  poem.  (In  early  use  often  in  more  general 
sense  :  An  inventive  or  imaginative  composition.) 

^1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  124  pei  prechen  cronyclis  & 
poisies  &  newe  fyndynges  of  hem  self.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  143  He  made  wonder  poysies  as  it  were 
of  alle  be  stories  of  holy  writte.  1412-90  LYDG.  Chron. 
Troy^  ii.  xii.  (MS.  Digby  230)  If.  670/2  He  reherced  many 
poysies.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  407/1  Poyse,  poema.  1552 
HULOET  s.v.,  He  that  maketh  such  poesies  or  Balades. 
1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  5  [She]  pronounced  a  proper 
poezi  in  English  rime  and  meeter.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
i.  iv.  §  9  Holding  them  but  as  diuine  poesies,  a  1727  NEWTON 
Chronol.  Amended  \.  (1728)  194  Thymaetes.  .wrote  a  poesy 
called  Phrygia.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  ii,  iii,  George  of 
Clarence  hath  some  pretty  taste  in  the  arts  and  poesies. 

*f  b.  //.  Poetical  expressions  or  ideas.  Obs.  rare. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  vii.  (Skeat)  1. 57  Thy  wordes 

may  nat  be  queynt,  ne  of  subtel  maner  understandinge. 

Freel-witted  people  supposen  in  suche  poesies  to  be  begyled. 

t  3.  A  motto  or  short  inscription  (often  metrical, 

and  usually  in   patterned   or   formal    language) : 

«  POSY  i,  q.  v.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  65  And  for  youre 
toyesye  these  lettres  v.  ye  take,  Of  this  name  Maria,  only 
Tor  hir  sake,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,.  Hen.  V  65  b,  The  tente 
was  replenished  and  decked  with  this  poysle  [1568  GRAFTON 
poesie], '  After  busie  laboure  commeth  victorious  reste  '.  1548 
UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxiii.  172  b,  There  was  also  a 
superscripcion  or  poisee  written  on  the  toppe  of  the  crosse, 
derectely  ouer  his  head,  in  Greke,  in  Latin,  and  Hebrue 
letters.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  450  Out  of 
the  very  same  old  word  . .  is  framed  his  Poesie,  or  woorde 
upon  his  armes  (Ic  Dien)  I  serve.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V. 
v.  i.  148, 151.  1602  —  Ham.  in.  ii.  162  Is  this  a  Prologue, 
or  the  Poesie  of  a  Ring  ?  1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  975/4  A 
Wedding  Ring  with  this  Poesie  ('  In  thee  my  Choice,  I  do 
re  Joyce '). 

j4.  A  bunch  of  flowers,  a  nosegay  :   =  POSY  2. 
1572    GASCOIGNE    (title)   A  Hundreth   sundrie    Flowres 
bounde  up  in  one  small  Poesie.     1639  R.  HILL  Pathw. 
Piety (ed.  Pickering)  1. 146  They  do  offer  a  poesy  of  flowers. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  04/1  Sweet  William  is  (as  it 
were)  many  Pinks  growing  together  like  a  Poesy. 
5.  attrib. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.  25  There  ben  some  that 
speken  their  poysye  mater  in  Frenche,  of  whiche  speche 
the  Frenche  men  have  as  good  a  fantasye  as  we  have  in 
hering  of  Frenche  mennes  English.  1861  Our  Eng.  Home  151 
The  banqueting  stuff. ,  spread  out  on  painted  trenchers  and 
( poesie  roundels  *. 

Hence  Po-esyr;.  intr,  (rare),  to  compose  or  recite 
poetry ;  to  speak  or  write  poetically. 

1819  KEATS  Isabella  ix,  So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips 
grew  bold,  And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme. 
Foet  (p<?u*et).  Forms  :  4-5  poyete,  4-6  poete, 
5  poiet,  poyte,  5-6  poite,  poiett,  poyet,  4-  poet. 
[ME.  poete,  poyete,  a.  OF.  poete  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  mod.F.  poete ,  ad.  L.  foeta  (Plaut.),  ad.  Gr. 
iroTjTrjs,  early  variant  of  iroirjrijs  maker,  author,  poet 
(cf.  MAKER  5),  f.  votiv,  irotftv  to  make,  create, 
produce.  (An  early  Gr.  word  in  L. ;  if  introduced 
at  a  later  period,  the  form  would  have  been 
pceeta.)} 

1.  One  who  composes  poetry ;  a  writer  of  poems ; 
an  author  who  writes  in  verse.  (The  ordinary 
current  use ;  but  now  usually  implying  more  or 
less  of  the  sense  of  c.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8531  (Cott.)  Homer  be  poet  [v.  r.  poete], 
bat  was  sa  rijf,  Liued  in  bis  king  dauid  hjf.  1388  WYCLIF 
Acts  xvii.  28  As  also  summe  of  ?oure  poetis  seiden,  And 
we  ben  also  the  kynde  of  hym.  14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
680/23  Hicpoeta,  a  poyte.  £1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvi.  204 
Sekys  poece  [—poets']  tayllys.  1526  TINDALE  Tit.  i.  12 
Won.. which  was  a  poyet  of  their  owne.  1567  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  viii.  2  Skorner  of  poitis  and  sklanderus  knaif! 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  146  In  Fez  there  are  diuers 
most  excellent  poets,  which  make  verses  in  thair  owne 
mother  toong.  1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Poet,  a 
verse  maker.  1623  COCKERAM,  Poet,  one  that  writeth  well 
in  verse.  1665  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  (1889)  67  Shake- 
speare . .  was  the  man  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Poet  . .  a  writer  of  poems,  one  who  writes  m 
measure.  1765  GRAY  Shaks.  6  Fumbling  baronets  and  poets 
small.  1844  BECK  &  FELTON  tr.  Munk's  Metres  30  The 
poets  have  not  all  avoided  the  hiatus  with  equal  care.  1876 
STEDMAN  Victorian  Poets  281  She  [Miss  Rossetti]  is  a  poet 
of  a  profound  and  serious  cast. 


fb.  Formerly  (after  Gr.  and  L.  use),  in  more 
general  sense  :  One  who  makes  or  composes  works 
of  literature ;  an  author,  writer.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  129  Plato  be  Poyete  I  [StudieJ 
I    put  him  furste  to  Boke.     1377  Ibid.  B.  xii.  260  bus  be  poete 
I    [Aristotle]  preues  bat  be  pecok  for  his  fetheres  is  reuerenced. 
1    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  306  All  bat  poites  haue  pricket  of  his 
i    prise  dedis,  I  haue  no  tome  for  to  telle.    I  bid.  9075  Ne 
noght  put  in  our  proses  by  poiettes  of  old.    1611  CORYAT 
Crudities 319  Cornelius  Nepos  an  eloquent  Poet  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.    1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  163  The  soul, 
..in  sleep  or  dreams, .. seems  to  be  surprized  with  unex- 
pected answers  and  reparties,  though  it  self  were  all  the 
while  the  poet  and  inventor  of  the  whole  fable.    1753  JOHN- 
SON, Poet,  an  inventor,  an  author  of  fiction ;  [etc.]. 

o.  In  select  or  emphatic  sense  :  A  writer  in 
verse  (or  sometimes,  in  extended  use,  in  elevated 
prose)  distinguished  by  special  imaginative  or 
creative  power,  insight,  sensibility,  and  faculty  of 
expression.  (Cf.  POETRY  3  c.) 

1530  I'AI.SGK.  256/1  Poet,  a  connyng  man,  poete.  1531 
ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xiii,  S^mblably  they  that  make  verses,  ex- 
pressynge  therby  none  other  lernynge  but  the  crafte  of 
versifyeng,  be  nat  of  auncient  writers  named  poetes,  but 
onely  called  versifyers.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.) 
25  Onely  the  Poet . .  lifted  vp  with  the  vigor  of  his  owne 
indention,  dooth  growe  in  effect,  another  nature,  in  making 
things  either  better  then  Nature  bringeth  forth,  or  quite  a 
newe  formes  such  as  neuer  were  in  Nature.  Ibid*  29  That 
fayning  notable  images  of  vertues,  vices,  or  what  els,  with 
that  delightfull  teaching  which  must  be  the  right  describing 
note  to  know  a  Poet  by.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  L  12  The 
Poets  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  Doth  glance  from  heauen 
to  earth,  from  earth  to  heauen.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Wont. 
n.  iii,  Euery  man,  that  writes  in  verse  is  not  a  Poet  1636 
—  Discpv.  Wks.  16^1  II.  125  Hence  he  is  call'd  a  Poet,  not 
hee  which  writeth  in  measure  only,  but  that  fayneth  and 
formeth  a  fable,  and  writes  things  like  the  Truth.  1806 
WORDSW.  Personal  Talk  iv,  The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have 
made  us  heirs  Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  1 
1840  MILL  Diss.  fy  Disc.  (1859)  I.  80  Whom,  then,  shall  we 
call  poets?  Those  who  are  so  constituted,  that  emotions  are 
the  links  of  association  by  which  their  ideas,  both  sensuous 
and  spiritual,  are  connected  together.  1844  LONGF.  Rain  in 
Summer  61  These,  and  far  more  than  these,  The  Poet  sees  1 
|  .  .He  can  behold  Things  manifold  That  have  not  yet  been 
.  wholly  told.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  i.  §  14  The 
power  of  assembling,  by  the  help  of  the  imagination,  such 
images  as  will  excite  these  feelings  [of  '  noble  emotion  '],  is 
the  power  of  the  poet  or  literally  of  the  '  Maker '.  1873 
SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii.  249  Aristophanes  is  essentially 
a  poet — a  poet  in  what  we  are  apt  to  call  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word— a  poet,  that  is  to  say,  endowed  with  original 
intuitions  into  nature,  and  with  the  faculty  of  presenting  to 
our  minds  the  most  varied  thoughts  and  feelings  in  lan- 
guage uniformly  beautiful,  as  the  creatures  of  an  exuberant 
and  self-swayed  fancy. 

d.  Hence  occas.,  by  further  extension,  applied 
rhetorically  in  a  similar  sense  to  one  who  practises 
any  of  the  fine  arts. 

1839  tr.  Lamartine's  Trav.  East  27/1  The  poet^.. — and 
by  poet  I  mean  whoever  creates  ideas  in  bronze,  in  stone, 
in  prose,  in  words,  or  in  rhymes— the  poet  stirs  up  only 
what  is  imperishable  in  nature  and  in  the  human  heart, 
1874  F.  CROWEST  (title)  The  Great  Tone-Poets,  being  short 
memoirs  of  the  greater  Musical  Composers. 

e.  Poet-in-ordinary,  a  poet  ordinarily  employed 
(after  physician-in~ordinary,  etc.,  ORDINARY  sb. 
i8b).    Poet-laureate-,  see  LAUREATE  a.  2b. 

c  1386-1843  [see  LAUREATE  a.  2  b].    1865  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
i,  Godson  of  the  great  earl,  and  poet-in-ordinary  to  the 
band.    1894  A.  BIRRELL  Ess.  xiv.  150  Spenser  is  sometimes 
[erroneously]  reckoned  amongst  the  Poets  Laureate. 
'  Hence  Poet-laureateship  =  LAUREATESHIP  a. 

c  1836  in  Byron's  Wks.  (1846)  523/2  Pye,  the  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Southey  in  the  poet-laureateship,  died  in  1813.  1874 
C.  GIBBON  Casquet  of  Lit.  V.  358/2  Thomas  Warton.. 
obtained  the  poet-laureateship  in  1785. 

f.  Jig.  Applied  to  a  singing  bird. 

a  1748  THOMSON  Ode,  O  nightingale  !  best  poet  of  the 
grove.  1892  TENNYSON  Throstle  i,  Summer  is  coming,  sum- 
mer is  coming,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it... Yes,  my 
wild  little  Poet. 

g.  A  scholar  in  the  poetry  class  :  see  POETRY  6. 
1679  Trials  of  White  fy  Other  Jesuits  47,  Parry.  I  was 

a  Student  there,  a  Poet. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive  ( = '  that  is 
a  poet*),  as  poet -actor,  -artist,  -bird,  ^-bounce 
(BOUNCE  sbl  4  b),  -boy,  -dramatist,  -historian, 
-humorist,  -musician,  -novelist,  -painter,  -pilgrim, 
-ploughman,  -preacher,  -priest^  -princess,  -saint, 
-satirist,  -seer, -singer, -\sucker  (  = 'sucking *poet), 
-thinker,  -warrior,  -woman,  etc.  etc.  b.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  poet,  as  poet-craft,  -heart,  -nectar, 
-song,  -sou/,  etc. ;  so  poet-wise  adv.  c.  objective, 
etc.,  as  ^poet-ape  (one  who  apes  a  poet),  -hater, 
-whipper,  -worship,  d.  instrumental,  etc.,  $&  poet- 
haunted,  -hymned  adjs. ;  poet-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1867  Cornh.  Mag.  XV.  666  The^stage  whereon  the  *poet- 
actor  was  enacting  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  king. 
1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  71  The  cause  why  it 
[Poesie]  is  not  esteemed  in  Englande,  is  the  fault  of  *Poet- 
apes,  not  Poets.  1817-18  SHELLEY  Rosalind  %  Helen  1119 
The  nightingale ..  the  *poet-bird.  1632  BROME  Novella 
Prol.,  Those  *Poet-Bownces  that  write  English  Greeke. 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  vm.  iii,  A  dream  that  had  hovered  over 
the  *poet-boy.  1863  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  354  A  controversy 
..lost  in  tbe  mysteries  of  *poetcraft.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  48  Not  onely  in  these  Mysomousoi,  Poet- 
haters,  but  in  all  that  kinde  of  people,  who  seek  a  prayse  by 
dispraysing  others.  1895  MARIE  CORELLI  Sorrows  ofS<it<in 
xxxiii,  The  beautiful  autumnal  woods  of  *poet-haunted 


ur.  Leigk  v.  545  They  sound  strange  As  ..  lovely  "poet- 
ords  grown  obsolete.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (1852)  370 
here  is  a  "poet-worship,  one  of  other  Which  is  idolatry, 


POETASTER. 

Warwickshire.  1844  Mus.  BROWNING  Lady  Geraldine's 
Courtship  Concl.  viii,  Is  no  woman  far  above  me  Found 
more  worthy  of  thy  "poet-heart  than  such  a  one  as  I  ?  1897 

0.  Ka>.  Oct.  331  The  poet-satirist  succeeds  the  "poet- 
humorist.    1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  vi.  7  Vet  dooth  not 
David    enlarge   his   sorowe    "Poetlike.      1841    TENNYSON 
Edwin  Morris  27  Poet-like  he  spoke.     1839  CLOUGH  Early 
Poems  ii.  19  A  fount  Of  the  true  'poet-nectar  whence  to  fill 
The  golden  urns  of  verse.     1891  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto 

1.  164, 1  sing  ..  the  restoration  of  our  land,  and  become  the 
•poet-patriot  of  my  people.      1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Vis. 
Poets  Concl.  ii,  That  same  green  forest  where  had  gone 
The  'poet-pilgrim.     1886  BLACKJE  in  I9M  Cent.  Apr.  534 
The  great  "poet-ploughman  of  Scotland.   1831  BYRON  Elegy 
on  Keats  n,  The  'poet  priest  Milman  (So  ready  to  kill 
man).    1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  ill.  256  If  that  strange  "Poet- 
princess  with  her  grand  Imaginations  might  at  all  be  won 
i«4S  R-  STABLE  Elegy onQuarles,  Sol.  Recant.  64  A  "Poet. 
saint  he  was.     1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xxi,  All  were 
silent,  for  the  "poet-singer  was  a  favourite.     1828  CARLYLE 
Misc.,  Burns  (1857)  I.  200  A  true  'Poet-soul,  for  it  needs 
but  to  be  struck,  and  the  sound  it  yields  will  be  music. 
1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  i.  i,  Gi'  mee  the  man,  can .  .giue 
the  law  to  all  the  Poets,  and  "Poet-suckers  i'  Towne,  be- 
cause they  are  the  Players  Gossips.     1581  SIDNEY  Apol. 
Poelrie  (Arb.)  47,  I  imagine,  it  falleth  out  with  these  "Poet- 
whyppers,  as  with  some  good  women,  who  often  are  sicke 
but  in  fayth  they  cannot  tel  where.     1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Vis.  Poets  evil.  And  Sappho  ..  O  "poet-woman  !    1856  — 
Aur.  Leigh  v.  545  They  sound  stranj      ' 

word: 

and  not  the  true  Love-service  oHhe  soul  to  God* 

e.  Combinations  with  poets'  or  poet's :  poets' 
cassia,  the  fragrant  shrub  anciently  called  cassia, 
supposed  to  be  Osyris  alba  (see  CASSIA  1  3) ; 
Poets'  Corner,  (a)  name  for  a  part  of  the  south 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  contains 
the  graves  and  monuments  of  several  distinguished 
poets  (called,  in  the  Spectator  1711,  'the  poetical 
Quarter':  see  POETICAL  a.  i);  (*)  applied  humor- 
ously to  a  part  of  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical 
containing  short  poetical  contributions ;  poets' 
narcissus,  the  common  white  narcissus,  N. 
poeticus ;  poets'  rosemary  =  poets'  cassia. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  323  'Poet's  Cassia,  Osyris. 
'7*5  FALCONER  Demaf.  235  While  his  demure  Welch  goat, 
W-!ii  i  '  In  "Poet's  corner  hangs  each  flimsy  woof. 

1760  UNTICK  London  IV.  417  An  iron  gate  opens  into  the 
south  cross  isle ;  which  from  the  number  of  monuments 
erected  therein  to  celebrated  English  poets,  has  obtained 
the  name  of  The  Poets  Corner.  1785  CRABBE  Newspaper 
ad  fin.,  The  Poet  s  Corner  is  the  place  they  choose,  A  fatal 
nursery  for  an  infant  Muse ;  Unlike  that  Corner  where  true 
Poets  he.  1881  Antiquary  Oct.  137  Westminster  Abbey: 
a  Study  on  Poets'  Corner.  1597  GERARDK  Herbal  in.  vi. 
Jiio  The  "Poets  Rosemarie  or  Gardrobe,  Casia  Poetica 
L  Obelij.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Sot.  App.  323  Poet's  Rose- 
mary, Osyris. 

Poetaster  (p0»etae-st3.i).  [a.  med.  or  mod.L. 
poetaster  (Erasmus  Let.  25  Mar.  1521),  in  It.  and 
Sp.  poeiastro,  obs.  F.  poetastre  (1554  in  Sainte- 
Palaye) :  see  POET  and  -ASTER.]  A  petty  or  paltry 
poet ;  a  writer  of  poor  or  trashy  verse ;  a  rimester. 

*S99  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  n.  i,  Madam  Moria.  .is  like 
one  of  your  ignorant  poetasters  of  the  time.  1601  —  (title) 
I  he  Poetaster;  or,  His  Arraignment.  1603  FLORIO  Mon- 
ta,gHt  n.  xvii.  (1632)  359,  I  know  a  Poetaster,  gainst  whom 
both  weake  and  strong, .  .affirme  and  say,  he  hath  no  skil  or 
judgement  in  Poesie.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  358  Besides 
all  this,  He  serv'd  his  Master  In  quality  of  Poetaster :  And 
Khimes  appropriate  could  make,  To  ev'ry  month  in  th'Alma- 
na<£'  '.761"'1  WALKOLK  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III. 

5  One  Robert  Whitehall,  a  poetaster  of  that  age,  wrote  a 
poem  called  Urania,  or  a  description  of  the  painting  at  the 
top  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
in.  L  369  An  envious  poetaster  demonstrated  that  Venice 
preserved  ought  to  have  been  hooted  from  the  stage.  1881 
J.  HAWTHORNE  Dust  I.  201  There  are  always  poetasters 
enough ;  but  of  great  poets  . .  there  are  never  so  many  as 
not  to  leave  room  for  one  or  two  more. 

Hence  (nonce-ma's.)  Poeta-stering  sb.  and  a., 
acting  the  poetaster,  composing  poor  or  feeble 
verse;  Poeta-sterism,  Poeta-stery,  -try,  the 
•k  of  a  poetaster,  feeble  verse  or  versification  ; 
Poeta-stress,  a  female  poetaster;  Poeta-stric, 
-ical  (also,  erroneously,  poetastio,  -tioal)  adjs., 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  poetaster. 

,I6°S  COTTON  tr.  Martial  11.  Ixxxvi.  (1860)  127  Make  n< 


•m    la  anired  peetastensms.    1830  MACKINTOSH  Rev.  of 
688,  Wks.  ,846  1  II.  223  Mrs.  BeTin,  a  loose  and  paltry 


poe 

I-  itz 


,  s.  ,846  1  II.  223  Mrs.  BeTin,  a  loose  and  paltry 
oetastress  of  that  age.  1833  Eraser's  Mag.  VIII.  ,8 
itzgerald  is  insulted  as  much  for  his  politics  at  his  poetas- 


poetastr  for  me. 

Po-etdom.  rare.  [f.  POET  +  -DOM.]  The  con- 
dlt'°n  °r  status  of  a  poet  ;  poetship. 

r,'.?9  i1'"'"'-  G,az-  «  Nov.  2/2  Giving  Wm  no  claim  even 
to  the  honour  of  minor  poetdom. 

Poete-sque,  a.  rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -E8c,UE.l 

nitable  for  a  poem. 

a  184?  H.  COLKRIDGF.  Ess.  (,851)  II.  225  Happiness  is  not 
verj  picturesque,  or  poetesque  either,  far  less  dramatic,  for 
it  is  serious  without  being  tragic. 
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Poetess  (rxM-etes).  [f.  POET  +  -ESS.  So  It. 
poetessa  (Horio  1598),  F.  poetesse  (1642  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  Sp.  poetisa,  etc.]  A  female  poet;  a 
woman  who  composes  poetry. 

1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  xvi.  (Parker  Soc.)  02  Our  ladv 
hath  ..  emptied  her  of  much  high  learning,  which,  as  a 
goodly  poetess,  she  uttered  in  rhymes.  1593  G.  HARVEY 
Pierce,  Super.  186  The  heauenly  deuisesd* the  delitious 
t-oetesse  Sappho.  1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  Shcnstonc 
28  Apr.,  I  am  no  Poetess;  which  reproachful  name  I  would 
avoid,  even  if  I  were  capable  of  acquiring  it.  1830  WORDSW. 
in  Chr.  Wordsw.  Mem.  (1851)  II.  226  British  poetesses  make 
but  a  poor  figure  in  the  •  Poems  by  Eminent  Ladies '.  1873 
bYMoNDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  129  Among  the  ancients  Sappho 
enjoyed  a  unique  renown.  She  was  called  '  the  poetess ',  as 
nomer  was  called  '  the  poet '. 

Poethood  (p0-«-et,hud).  [f.  POET  +  -HOOD.] 
The  position  or  status  of  poet ;  the  domain  or 
fraternity  of  poets. 

1849  eraser's  Mag.  XXXIX.  25  Give  me  . .  the  healthy, 
wholesome  loveliness,  that  shines  on  the  face  of  the  poet- 
hood  of  Britain.  i88£ \Sat.  Rev.  704/2  His  flourishing  time 
of  poethood  and  peerhood  when  Louis  Philippe  was  king. 

Poetic  (po,e-tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7  poetique, 
7  -ioke,  7-8  -lok.  ja.  F./0<Wy««(ai4OoinGodef. 
Compl.\  ad.  L.  poetic-us,  a.  Gr.  iror/Ti/t6s,  iroir/rixis, 
f.  iro(<)r/Tfjs  pOKT  .  see  .Ia  So  It ;  Sp  ^,^,Vo.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Belonging  or  proper  to  poets  or 
poetry.  In  quot.  1610,  Fictitious,  fabulous. 
Poetic  JUSTICE,  LICENCE  :  see  the  sbs. 
1530  PALSGR.  321/1  Poeticke  in  maners,  poetique  1585 
JAMES  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  13  This  onely  thing  I  earnestly 
requyre,  That  thou  my  veine  Poetique  so  inspyre.  1610 
HF.ALEY  St.  Aug.  City  of  God  xvm.  viii.  (1620)  626  Her 
[Minerva  s]  origmall  was  vnknowne,  for  that  of  loues  braine 
is  absolutely  poetique.  a  1687  WALLER  To  L<i.  Admiral 
Wks.  (1729)  47  With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm,  our 
age;  And  lovers .fill  with  like  poetic  rage.  1693  CONGREVE 
in  Drydens  Wks.  (1701)  III.  Introd.  4  The  God  of  Musick 
and  Poetique  Fires.  17*8  POPE  Dune.  i.  52  Poetic  Justice, 
with  her  lifted  scale.  1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  38  What 
warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds,  And  execrates  man's 
savage,  ruthless  deeds !  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks  V  127 
An  unjustifiable  poetick  licence.  1837  DICKENS  Pictiu.  ii. 
My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  strong  poetic  turn ',  said 
Mr.  Pickwick.  1881  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  n.  ii. 
185  The  poetic  faculty. .  secures  to  those  who  have  it  the 
admiration  of  every  person. 
2.  a.  That  is  a  poet. 

a  1640  DAY  Pertgr.  Schol.  (1881)  37  What  Perseus . .  spoke 

of  the  Crowe-poets  . .  may  trcwlie  be  said  . .  of  vs  poeticke- 

pies  in  this  adge.    1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  0867)  303  The 

great  reformer  of  our  poetry . .  was  the  poetic  Earl  of  Surrey. 

b.  Of  a  poet  or  poets. 

1719-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  v.  124  Markt  by  none  but  quick, 
poetic  eyes.  1780  COWPER  Table  Talk  768  T  would  thin 
the  ranks  of  the  poetic  tribe.  1791  —  Retired  Cat  89  A  long 
and  melancholy  mew,  Saluting  his  poetic  ears.  1880  L. 
STEPHEN  Pope  iii.  71  Chapman  was  a  poet  worthy  of  our  ' 
great  poetic  period. 

8.  Of  the  nature  of  poetry;    consisting  of  or 
written  in  verse ;   —  POETICAL  3. 

1656  SIR  J.  M[ENNIS]  &  J.  S(MITH)  (tiile)  Musarum 
Dehcs:  or  the  Muses  Recreation.  Conteining  several! 
Pieces  of  Poetique  Wit.  1749  Power  Pros.  Numbers  38 
When  Prosaic  Numbers  are  too  much  bound,  the  Stile  is 
Poetic  Prose;  when  Poetic  Numbers  are  too  free  it  is 
Prosaic  Poetry.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (.858)  I.  1 
377  A  poetic  paraphrase  of  certain  portions  of  the  service. 

D.    Having  the  style  or  character  proper  to 
poetry  as  a  fine  art;  poetically  beautiful  or  elevated.   ' 

1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  m.  vi.  (1864)  II.  78  Producing  a  vast 
mass  of  what  was  truly  poetic.    1877  SHAIRP  Poetic  Tnterpr.    \ 
Nat.  viii.  no  In  our  own  day  such  poetic  descriptions  of 
Nature  have  burst  the  bonds  of  metre  altogether,  and  filled 
many  a  splendid  page  of  poetic  or  imaginative  prose. 
4.  Relating  to  or    dealing   with    poetry.     (  = 
POETICAL  4.) 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Prol.  ist  Sat.  Persius  Wks.  1730  I.  51 
My  verse  has  never  yet  stood  trial  Of  Poetick  Smiths.    1867 
CARLYLK  Remin.  (1881)11.332  Wordsworth. .talked  a  great    , 
deal ;  about  '  poetic '  correspondents  of  his  own  (i.  e.  cor- 
respondents for  the  sake  of  his  poetry;  especially  one  such    ' 
who  had  sent  him,  from  Canton,  an  excellent  chest  of  tea). 

6.  Celebrated  in  poetry;  affording  a  subject  for  ! 
poetry.     (Cf.  HISTORIC  a.  2.) 

174^  Pore  Dune.  iv.  489  While  thro'  Poetic  scenes  the 
Genius  roves.  1883  WARNER  Roundabout  "Journ.  xi.  04 
When  you  are  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily  you  are  in  the  most 
poetic  locality  of  the  classic  world. 

6.  In  etymological  sense  of  Gr.iroir)T«c(!s:  Making, 
creative  ;  relating  to  artistic  creation,  rare. 

1871   MORRIS  tr.   Ueberweg's  Hist.   Philos.   I.   (Cent.), 
Poetic  philosophy  is  a  form  of  knowledge  having  reference 
to  the  shaping  of  material,  or  to  the  technically  correct  and 
artistic  creation  of  works  of  art.     1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types    I 
Eth.  Th.  I.  57  [God]  becomes  a  true  Creator,  with  poetic 
function  (iroiijTii?)  as  disposer  of  the  ideas. 
B.  sb.    1 1.  A  writer  of  poetry,  a  poet.  Obs. 

c  1650  J.  PARRY  To  Cleveland  C.'s  Wks.  (1687)  286  Where 
all  Poeticks  else  may  truckle  under.  16..  —  Elegy  on 
Cleveland  40  ibid.  285  'Tis  your  Crime  T'upbraid  the  State- 
Poeticks  of  this  time. 

2.  sing,  and  //.  That  part  of  literary  criticism 
which  treats  of  poetry ;  also,  a  treatise  on  poetry : 
applied  esp.  to  that  of  Aristotle. 

.  1J*7~*1  CHAMBERS  Cyil.  s.  v.,  Aristotle's  poetics  is  a  work  ' 
infinitely  valued.  ..  Horace,  Vieta,  Vossus,  and  Scaliger, 
have  likewise  published  foetia  in  Latin.  1776  BURNBY 
Hist.  Mus.  I.  Pref.  8  It  is  imagined  that  Plutarch  took 
it  either  from  his  [Aristotle's)  Treatise  on  Music,  or  the 
second  book  of  his  Poetics.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  335/2 


POETICALITY. 


'»h,<!v,Ust  S?  whici.  wor!M  ."  '•"Perfect.     1879  M.  PATTISOM 
Milton  XIIL  200  The  principle  of  the  Aristolelean  Poetic. 


world's  coldness  or  by  mine. 

Poetical  (p0,e-tikal),  a.  [f.  L.  poeticus  (see 
prec.)  +  -AL  :  see  -IOAL.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  proper  to  poets  or  poetry. 
(=  POETIC  a.  i.) 

Poetical  JUSTICE,  LICENCE  :  see  the  sbs. 

<ri38f  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  ill.  5  Here  art  poetical  be 
snewed.  1530  PALSGR.  44  Whiche  auctors  do  rather  by 
a  lycence  poetycatl.  1654  TRAPP  Comm.  Job  xxxviii.  19 
Jhese  are  Poetical  terms  likewise.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  26  F  4  In  the  poetical  Quarter  [of  Westminster  Abbey), 
1  found  there  were  Poets  who  had  no  Monuments,  and 
Monuments  which  had  no  Poets.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P., 
Pofe  Wks.  IV.  135  Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as 
well  as  meaning.  1881  FKOUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  n. 
n.  185  Keble.. possessed,  .the  gift  of  expressing  himself  in 
the  musical  form  which  is  called  poetical. 

t  b.  Such  as  is  found  only  in  poetry  or  imagina- 
tive writing;  fictitious,  feigned,  imaginary,  ideal. 
Obs.  or  merged  in  prec.  sense. 

.  'S5S  Lydgate's  Chron.  Troy  To  Rdr.,  Breakynge  out., 
into  theyrpoetycall  fictions.     1569  J.SANFORDtr.  Agrippa's 

••*•  AS'f*  l6S  b'  II  is  ma"'fest  that  it  is  altogether  poeti. 
j  call  and  fabulous.  1618  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  v.  (1652)  54  He 
found  many  reasons  to  make  question  whether  it  would 
prove  Poetical,  or  reall  on  their  part,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem. 
(1759)  II-  izfi  Plato,  who  first  banished  Poets  his  Republic, 
forgot  that  that  very  Commonwealth  was  poetical. 

t  o.  Poetical  rising  and  setting  of  a  star :  see 
qnots.,  and  ACRONTCHAL,  COSMICAL,  HELIACAL. 

IJ94  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  ill.  i.  xxxv.  (1636)  348  The 
Poeticall  rising  is  the  appearing  of  some  starre  above  the 
Horizon,  determined  by  the  Sunne.  /bid..  The  Poeticall 
setting,  is  either  the  going  downe  of  some  starre  under  the 
Horizon,  or  else  the  hiding  thereof  under  the  beames  of  the 
Sunne.  1704  J.  HARRIS  I. ex.  Tcchn.  I.  s.  v.,  The  Ancient 
Poetical  Writers,  .refer  the  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Stars, 
always  to  that  of  the  Sun ;  and  accordingly  make  thiec 
sorts  of  Poetical  Rising  and  Setting.  Cosmlcal,  Acronycal, 
(or  as  some  write  it,  Acronychal)  and  Heliacal. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  poet  or  poets. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  u.  viii..  42  This 
Poet  being  full  of  poeticall  spyte  and  indignation.  1876 
L.  STEPHEN  Eng.  Th.  i8M  Cent.  II.  350  Pope  had  at  least 
two  great  poetical  qualities.  He  was  among  the  most 
keenly  sensitive  of  men,  and  he  had  an  almost  unique  felicity 
of  expression. 

b.  Having  the  character  of  a  poet ;  possessing 
the  imaginative  power,  insight,  sensibility,  or  skill 
in  verse-writing,  of  a  poet. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  36  The  Historian,  bound 
to  tell  things  as  things  were,  cannot  be  liberall  (without 
hee  will  bee  poeticall)  of  a  perfect  patterne.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  in.  iii.  16  Truly,  1  would  the  Gods  hadde  made 
thee  poeticall.  i6ao  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  129  Ouid  is 
more  Poeticall  then  Virgil.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Wotnen, 
*>  B.  1. 1.  2  And  this  is  most  remarkable  in  proportion  as  he 
is  a  poetical  poet— a  high  lover  of  fiction. 

t  o.  That  is  a  poet ;  composing  in  verse.  Obs. 

1661  STILLINGFL.  (trig.  Sacr.  i.  iv.  §  i  That  their  first 

writers  were  Poetical, and  apparently  fabulous.    1710  SWIFT 

Fates  Clergymen  Wks.  1755  II.  n.  20  He  was  a  thousand 

times  recommended  by  his  poetical  friends  to  great  persons. 

3.  Composed  in  poetry ;  written  in  verse. 

1549  Compl.  Scoll.  x.  82  Qubou  beit  that  the  said  poietical 
beuk  be  dytit  oratourly.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  i.  v.  207 
Alas,  I  tooke  great  paines  to  studie  it,  and  'tis  Poeticall. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  8  Some  Poeticall  descriptions  of  our 
ancient  Poets.  1710  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  21,  I  am  now 
writing  my  poetical  Description  of  a  Shower  in  London, 
and  will  send  it  to  the  Tatler.  1855  BRIMLEV  Esi.,  Tenny- 
son 97  A  poetical  monument  to  a  personal  friend. 

b.  Of  the  style  or  character  proper  to  poetry  as 
a  fine  art ;  having  the  qualities  of  good  poetry. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  3  The  forme  of 
procedyng  artificya!  Is  in  no  wyse  ner  poetycal.  1717 
POPE  in  Ladv  M.  W.  Montagu's  Lett.  Oct.,  The  poetical 
manner  in  which  you  paint  some  of  the  scenes  about  you. 
1868  Morn.  Star  25  Feb.,  She  combines  the  real  with 
the  poetical  m  that  degree  which  assuredly  marks  the  true 
artist.  * 

4.  Relating  to  or  dealing  with  poetry ;  occupied 
with  or  fond  of  poetry. 


His  poetical  creed. 

6.  Worthy  to  be  celebrated  in  poetry :  -  POETIC 
a.  5.  rare~l. 

1878  SEELEY  Slcin  II.  364  A  man  may  also  be  poetical  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  good  subject  for  poetry.. .  In  this  sense, 
Stem  was  eminently  a  poetical  person. 

t6.  In  etymological  sense  of  Gr.  vourmnSt : 
Creative,  formative;  relating  to  artistic  creation  or 
composition.  Obs.  rare.  (=  POETIC  a.  6.) 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  The  second  may  be 
called  Syntactical,  Poetical,  or  effectiue. 

Hence  t  Poetica-lity  =  POETICALNESS  (in  qnot. 
1575,  a  poetical  expression). 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  47  To  cum  oout  of  oour 
poeticmltte'ez,  &  too  talk  no  more  serioous  tearms.  1607 
HEYWOOD  Fayre  Mayde  Wks.  1874  II.  48  Requires  much 
poeticality  in  the  subscription. 
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POETICALLY. 

Poetically  (p«,e-tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  a.] 
In  a  poetical  manner,  style,  or  form  ;  in  poetry  or 
verse ;  in  a  way  suitable  to  poetry  or  a  poet. 

1552  HULOET,  Poeticallye,  poetice.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin 
on  Ps.  xviii.  5  To  be  enlarged  poetically,  and  with  glisteringe 
ornaments  of  words.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  132 
Some  have  written  Poetically  as  Ovid.  1733  HOGARTH 
Anal.  Beauty  xi.  90  How  poetically  doth  the  action. .carry 
on  the  allusion  to  speed.  1847  TENNYSON  Prittc.  Concl.  6 
What,  if  you  drest  it  [the  story]  up  poetically  ! 

b.  In  relation  to  poetry  ;  as  respects  poetry. 

1697  DRVDEN  Eneid  Ded.  aijb.  It  is  not  necessary  the 
Manners  of  the  Heroe  should  be  virtuous.  They  are  Poeti- 
cally good  if  they  are  of  a  Piece.  1845  Miss  MITFORD  in 
L'Estrange  Life  III.  xi.  197  Books  typographically  worth 
about  eigntpence — poetically  good  for  nothing. 

Poe-ticalness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  Poetical 
quality  or  style. 

1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV. 314  Job  stood.. brooding 
in  speechless  poeticalness  on  his  own  thoughts,  a  1881 
S.  LANIER  in  Century  Mag.  (1883)  May  135  A  single  fact 
in  ptoof  of  this  exceeding  poeticalness  will  suffice. 

Poetioian  (p0|eti-jan).  [f.  POETIC  +  -IAN  ;  cf. 
rhelorician,  mathematician,  etc.]  A  student  in 
the  poetry  class  :  =  POET  2  g :  cf.  POETRY  6. 

1895  J.  GILLOW  Bibl.  Diet.  Eng.  Calk.  IV.  34  Guliel. 
Killick  and  Jacobus Gooden,  poeticians  at  St.  Omers  College. 

Poeticisni  (poie'tisiz'm).  nonce-tad,  [f.  POETIC 
+  -ISM.]  The  practice  of  poetry  ;  a  being  poetic. 

1847  Frasers  Mag.  XXXVI.  15  The  sacred  flowers  and 
other  minor  embodiments  of  a  religious  poeticism.  1905 
Daily  Chron.  29  May  3/3  As  long  as  the  author.,  is  content 
to  confine  the  expression  of  his  poetry  to  poeticism,  the 
answer  will  not  matter  to  him  in  the  least. 

Poe'ticize  (-ssiz),  v.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  poetic ;  to  treat  poetically  ; 
to  put  into  poetry,  write  poetry  about. 

1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  141, 1  think  its  author 
has  poeticized,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  the  new  and 
fortunate  subject.  1833  S.  AUSTIN  Charac.  Goethe  I.  315 
note,  Wilhelm  Meisters  Apprenticeship  ..  is  a  poeticized, 
civic  and  domestic  story.  1874^  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV.  870 
The  working  class  was.. idealized  and  poeticized  by  way- 


ward  genius. 


2.  intr.  To  write  or  speak  as  a  poet. 
1850  MAZZINI  Royalty  fy  Repub.  169  It  pleases  you  to 
poeticize  over  the  ruins  of  an  institution,  which  was  sublime. 

Poe'ticneSS.  rare.  [f.  POETIC  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  poetic. 

a  1631  DONNE  Litany  viii,  Pray  for  mee,  That  I  by  them 
excuse  not  my  excesse  In  seeking  secrets,  or  poetiquenesse. 

Poetico-  (poie'tiko),  used  as  combining  form  of 
L.  poelicus  POETIC,  with  other  adjs.,  to  denote  a 
combination  of  the  poetic  with  some  other  quality, 
as  poetic o-antiquarian,  -architectural,  -grotesque, 
-philosophic. 

1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  109  Ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  are,  according  to  the  system  of  poetico-architectural 
divinity,  'the  pillars  of  divine  truth  '.  1817  CARLYLE  Misc., 
Goethe  (1869)  183  Gtitz  became  the  parent  of  an  innumer- 
able progeny  of  poetico-antiquarian  performances.  1878 
GROSART  in  H.  Mores  Poems  Mem.  Introd.  31/1  The 
peculiarity  of  More  is  in  that  poetico-philosophic  mist,  which 
. .  hangs  in  light  and  beautiful  festoons  over  his  thoughts. 

Poeticule  (pcie-tiki«l).  [f.  L.  poeta  POET  + 
-CULE.]  A  petty  or  insignificant  poet. 

187^2  SWINBURNE  Under  Microscope  68  A  poor  young 
poeticule  of  the  same  breed  as  his  panegyrist.  1880  — 
Stud.  Shaks.  240  The  obtuseness  of  a  full-grown  poeticule 
or  poetaster.  1882  Frasers  Mag.  XXVI.  53  All  the  poeti- 
cules  and  prelatry  of  the  court  of  Louis  X. 

II  Poeti-to.  rare.  [It.  deriv.  of  L.  poeta  poet.] 
A  paltry  poet,  a  poetaster. 

1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  Induct,  We  haue  diuers, 
that  driue  that  trade,  now ;  Poets,  Poet'accios,  Poetasters. 
Poetitos.  1689  SHADWELL  Bury  Fair  Prol.,  Those  wretched 
poetitos  who  got  praise  For  writing  most  confounded  loyal 

Poetize  (piwetaiz),  v.  [ad.  F.  pottiser  (i/fth  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.)  ;  see  POET  and  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  poet ;  to  compose  poetry ; 
to  write  or  speak  in  verse,  or  in  poetical  style. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  60  Not  onely  to  read 
others  Poesies,  but  to  poetise  for  others  reading.  1596 
FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  23  Free  Poesie  is  made 
a  marchandize,  Onlie  to  flatter  is  to  Poetize.  1630  DRAY- 


guage  learnt  only  by  Grammar.  1826  Blackm.  Mag.  XIX. 
355  Go  over  all  the  poets  «ho  have  poetized  about  the  sea. 
•f  b.  To  deal  in  poetical  fiction ;  to  feign ;  to 
'romance'.  Obs. 

"595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  i.  vi,  I  versifie  the  troth,  not 
poetize.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosg's  Compl.  Woman  n.  58 
It  seems  they  no  whit  Poetize,  who  say  that  Arithmetick 
cannot  multiply  so  farre. 

f2.  trans,  (with  simple  obj.  or  obj.  cl.)  Tore- 
cord  or  tell  in  poetry.  Obs. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit  Troy  xiv.  Schol.  383  It  is  poetised 
of  him  that  in  the  Elisian  field  after  his  death  he  espoused 
Medea.  1614  T.  ADAMS  Fatal  Banquet  iti.  Wks.  1861  I. 
212  What  Ovid  did  but  poetize,  experience  doth  moralise, 
our  manners  actually  perform. 

3.  trans,  a.  To  make  poetical ;  to  turn  into 
poetry ;  to  imbne  with  the  spirit  or  style  of  poetry. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Ess.  xv.  Poetry  disting^.,  Virgil  has  . . 
poetized  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a  whole  sen- 
tence by  means  of  the  same  word,  which  is  peHdere.  1847 
Blackvj.  Mag.  LX11. 473  He  had  poetised,  .the  commonest 
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objects  of  external  nature.  1878  DOWDEN  Stud.  Lit.  32 
Shelley  poetizes  the  doctrine  when  Leon  bids  the  tyrant 
Othman  go  free. 

b.  To  celebrate  in  poetry ;  to  compose  poetry 
upon  ;  to  write  or  speak  poetically  about. 

1837  EMERSON  Address,  Atner.  Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
187  Instead  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the  near,  the  low, 
the  common,  was  explored  and  poetized.  1884  J.  PARKER 
Larger  Ministry  n  It  is  irrational  ..to  poetise  the  moon, 
and  Ignore  the  sun  which  she  modestly  reflects. 

Hence  Po'etized  ///.  a.,  Po'etizing  vbl.  s&. ; 
also  Fo:etiza'tion,  the  action  of  poetizing,  a  turn- 
ing into  poetry ;  also  quasi-^wcr.  a  poetical  version 
of  something  ;  Po'etizer,  one  who  poetizes. 

1875  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  191  Would  find  a  *poetization 
of  that  enterprise  a  rather  tough  morsel  to  swallow.  1889 
CHURCH  Let.  g  Nov.,  Life  (1894)  341  A  most  melancholy,  but 
in  parts  beautiful  book,  Edwin  Arnold's  poetisation  of 
Buddhism.  1829  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  78  Only  "poetised 
philosophical  speeches.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n. 
298  The  Religion  of  Duty  lacks  a  vital  mark  of  religion,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  highly  poetized  morality. 
1599  T.  M[O_UFET]  Silkwormes  20  These  be  the  tales  that 
*Poetisers  sing.  1830  Frasers  Mag.  I.  342  The  Eastern 
poet  is  superior  to  the  duller  poetisers  of  more  western 
countries.  1651  STANLEY  Cupid  Poems  69,  I  first  admir'd, 
then  transferrd  my  excesse  of  Admiration  to  the  folly  of 
"poetizing.  1894  Athenxnm  2  June  702/3  A  poet  like  Keats 
.  .has  no  need  to  subject  his  lines  to  the  poetizing  process  of 
Wordsworth. 

Po-etless,  a.     [See  -LESS.]     Destitute  of  poets. 

1875  S.  MANNING  Land  of  Pharaohs  113  Poetless  as  they 
were,  they  had  a  national  genius. 

Fo'etling.  [See  -LING.]  A  young  or  budding 
poet ;  also,  a  petty  or  inferior  poet,  a  poetaster. 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  II.  117  One  of  those 
poetlings  in  bud  which  never  ripen.  1830  LYTTON  in  Select. 
Corr.  M.  Napier  (1879)  86  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
Bible  mania  among  the  poetlings  ?  1886  SYMOUDS  Reiiaiss. 
ft.,  Cat/i.  React.  (1898)  VII.  xiv.  240  All  classes,  from  popes 
and  princes  down  to  poetlings  and  pedants. 

Po'etly,  a.  rare.  [See  -LY  l.]  Befitting  a 
poet,  poetical. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  iv,  He,  in  his  poetly  report,  In 
philosophy  can  him  to  confort. 

II  Poetomachia  ($o\i  tom^-kia).  [In  form  L., 
f.  Gr.  iroiijr-jj!  poet  +  -fa\ia  fighting:  see-MACHY.] 
A  quarrel  or  contest  of  poets. 

1602  DEKKER  Satiroinastix  To  World,  That  terrible 
Poetomachia,  lately  commenced  betweene  Horace  the  second, 
and  a  band  of  leane-witted  Poetasters.  1898  Athcnxum 
30  Apr.  562  Never  has  a  clearer  picture  been  drawn  of  the 
poetomachia  or  theatre  war,  and  of  the  other  discordant 
elements  that  made  up  Shakespeare's  every-day  environ- 
ment. 

t  Po'etress.  Obs.  Also  -is,  -ease.  [a.  obs. 
F.  poetresse,  poetries,  f.  L.  poetria  or  poetris 
poetess,  with  suffix  conformed  to  the  fern,  endings 
-esse,  -ice,  -ESS.]  =  POETESS. 

_i56o  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  m.  24  The  Poetris  and  Maistres 
eik  Sappho.  1501  SPENSER  Tears  Muses  576  [She]  is  her 
selfe  a  peereles  Poetresse.  1622  PEACHAM  CompL  Gent.  iv. 
(1634)  36  Those  foure  sisters,  the  learned  daughters  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  and  rare  Poetresses.  a  1640  EARL  STIRLING 
Poems  285  (Jod.)  The  poetress's  hasty  resolution.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ivii,  Making  Poets  of  Ravens . .  and 
Poetresses  of  Magpies.  1756  J.  KENNEDY  Curiosities  of 
Wilton  House  (1786)  47  The  Busts  of  Sulpitia,  the  Poetress. 

fPo-etrize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  POETRY  + 
-IZE.]  intr.  To  compose  poetry  ( =  POETIZE  i ) ; 
to  write  in  verse. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  78  b,  Henry  the  third,  honoured 
therewith  his  brother  Richard  King  of  the  Romanes,  a  Prince 
no  less  plentifully  flowing  in  wealth,  than  his  brother  was 
often  driuen  to  extreame  shifts  through  needinesse,  which 
made  that  barbarous  age  to  poetrize  :  Nummus  ait,  pro  me 
nubit  Cornubia  Romae. 

Poetry  (p<wetri).  Forms:  4-7  poetrie,  5 
-trye,  -terye,  6  Sc.  poyetrie,  5-  poetry.  [ME. 
=  OF.  poetrie,  poeterie  (13-14111  c.),  old  It.  poelria 
(Florio) ;  ad.  late  and  med.L.  poelria,  f.  poeta  poet. 
Poetria  occurs  in  a  scholium  on  Horace  Epist.  n.  1.  103, 
written  (according  to  O.  Keller,  Pseudacro)  c6y>,  perh.  in 
North  Italy,  and  preserved  in  MSS.  of  loth  c. ;  also  in 
gth  or  loth  c.  MSS.  of  Martianus  Capella.  It  is  used  as  the 
title  of  treatises  on  the  art  of  poetry,  esp.  the  Nova  PoeMa 
of  Gaufrei  de  Vinsauf  (Galfridus  de  Vino  Salvo,  also  called 
Galfridus  Anglicus)  about  or  soon  after  1200;  and  in  various 
works  of  the  i3th  c.,  as  the  Grxcismtts  of  Eberhardus 
Bethuniensis  1:1212  ('Arte  poetria  fungor  dum  fingo  poema '), 
the  translation  of  Averroes"  paraphrase  of  Aristotle's  Poetics 
by  Hermannus  Alemannus  c  1260,  and  the  Catholicon  of 
Joannes  de  Janua,  1286  ('  a  poeta,  poeticus,  et  hxcfoetria 
ats  poetica').  (I.  Bywater.)  The  relation  of  the  word  to 
L.  poetria,  Gr.  iroiimm,  poetess,  is  not  clear ;  but,  from  its 
antiquity,  its  formative  suffix  cannot  be  identified  with  F. 
-erie,  Eng.  -ery,  .ry,  in  such  words  as  chirurgery,  drollery, 
bigotry,  mimicry.  Our  earliest  English  examples  are  from 
Chaucer,  to  whom  the  Nova  Poetria  of  Galfridus  was  well 
known,  as  he  makes  the  Nun's  Priest  refer  to  it  in  his  Tale 
(1.  527)  and  apostrophize  the  author  as  '  O  Gaufred  deere 
Maister  souerayn '.] 

I.  In  obsolete  senses. 

1 1.  A  rendering  of  med.L.  poelria  in  sense  of  an 
ars  poetica  or  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry.  Obs. 

1447  BOKENHAM  -So>»i>jIntrod.(Roxb.)3  Galfridus  Angli- 
cus m  hys  newe  poetrye. 

1 2.  Applied  to  imaginative  or  creative  literature 
in  general ;  fable,  fiction  :  cf.  POET  sb.  i  b.  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Famen.  493  When  thou  redest  poetrie 
How  goddes  gonne  stellifye  Briddes  fisshe  best.  1387 
TBEVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  279  Of  be  bryngynge  forb  of 
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mawmetrie  com  wel  nyh  al  he  feyninge  of  poetrie  [L.  De 
ortu  idolatriae  omnia  pene  figmenta  wanarunt  j  1432-50 
Alle  figmentes  tolce  begynnenge  allemoste  of  ydolatry]. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  SEsop  n.  Proem,  Fable  is  as  moche 
to  seye  in  poeterye  as  wordes  in  theologye.  1530  TINDALE 
Pract.  Prelates  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  268  They. .  feigned 
Miracles,  and  gaue  themselues  only  unto  poetry,  and  shut 
up  the  scripture.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  607  Their  pro- 
fession of  Poetry,  that  is  to  say,  of  faining  and  deuising 
fables,  may  in  some  sort  excuse  them. 
II.  In  existing  use. 

3.  The  art  or  work  of  the  poet ;  a.  With  special 
reference  to  its  form :  Composition  in  verse  or 
metrical  language,  or  in  some  equivalent  patterned 
arrangement  of  language ;  usually  also  with  choice 
of  elevated  words  and  figurative  uses,  and  option 
of  a  syntactical  order,  differing  more  or  less  from 
those  of  ordinary  speech  or  prose  writing. 

In  this  sense,  poetry  in  its  simplest  or  lowest  form  has 
been  identified  with  versification  or  verse:  cf.  quota.  1658, 
1755- 

1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  Prol.  33  Fraunceys  Petrak  ..  whos 
Rethorik  sweete  Enlumyned  al  Ytaille  of  poetrie,  As  Lynyan 
dide  of  Philosophic.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron,  Troy  in.  xxv. 
(MS.  Digby  230),  Til  J?at  he  [Chaucer]  came  and  with  his 
poetrye  Gan  our  tunge  first  to  magnifye.  c  1440  Promp. 
Paru.  406/2  Poetrye,  poetria.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas. 


W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  21  Poetrie  ..  may  properly 
be  defined,  the  arte  of  making:  which  word  as  it  hath 
alwaies  beene  especially  vsed  of  the  best  of  our  English 
Poets,  to  expresse  ye  very  faculty  of  speaking  or  wryting 
Poetically.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Poesie,  or  Poetry,  the  art  of 
making  a  Poem,  /.  any  kind  of  subject  consisting  of 
Rythm  or  Verses.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s,v.,  The  rules 
of  poetry  and  versifying  are  taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by 
study.  ..Its  matter,  long  and  short  syllables,  and  feet  com- 
posed hereof,  with  words  furnished  by  grammar ;  and  its 
fortn,  the  arrangement  of  all  these  things  in  just  and  agree- 
able verse,  expressing  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the 
author.  1755  JOHNSON,  Poetry^  metrical  composition;  the 
art  or  practice  of  writing  poems.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
II.  xii.  116  The  first  period  of  Greek  poetry  ..  is  entirely 
filled  by  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  1906  J.  W. 
MACKAIL  (Communicated),  In  general,  the  essence  of  poetry 
as  an  art  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  rhythmical  (which  all 
elevated  language  is),  or  that  it  is  metrical  (which  not 
all  poetry  is,  except  by  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word),  as  that  it  is  patterned  language. 
This  is  its  specific  quality  as  a  '  fine  art '.  The  essence  of 


from  non -poetry,  both  being  (as  arts)  'composition'.  The 
'  repeat  *  may  be  obvious,  as  in  the  case  of  rhymed  lines  of 
equal  length,  or  it  may  be  more  implicit,  to  any  degree 
of  subtlety  ;  but  if  it  does  not  exist,  there  is  technically  no 
poetry.  The  artistic  power  of  the  pattern-designer  is  shown 
in  the  way  he  deals  with  the  problem  of  '  repeat ' ;  and  this 
is  true  of  poetry  likewise,  and  is  probably  the  key  (so  far  as 
one  exists)  to  any  technical  definition  or  discussion  of  the  art. 
b.  The  product  of  this  art  as  a  form  of  litera- 
ture; the  writings  of  a  poet  or  poets;  poems 
collectively  or  generally;  metrical  work  or  com- 
position; verse.  (Opp.  to  prose.} 

1586  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  28  The  first  wryters  of  Poetry 
among  the  La  tines,  shoulde  seeme  to  be  those,  which  excelled 
in  the  framing  of  Commedies.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  i.  14 
Cornelia  neuer  with  more  care  Read  to  her  sonnes,  then  she 
hath  read  to  thee,  Sweet  Poetry,  and  Tullies  Oratour. 
1749  Number  sin  Poet.  Comp.  75  Speak  here,  .of  the  several 
•Sorts  of  English  Poetry,  as  divided  into  Heroic,  Pastoral, 
Elegy,  Satire,  Comedy,  Tragedy,  Epigram  and  Lyric. 
1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  <y  Mus.  xiii.  223  If  the  Poet  select 
and  adapt  proper  Music  to  his  Poem ;  or  the  Musician 
select  and  adapt  proper  Poetry  to  his  Music.  1798  WORDSW. 
Lyr.  Ballads  (ed.  2)  Pref.  notet  I  here  use  the  word  '  Poetry ' 
(though  against  my  own  judgment)  as  opposed  to  the  word 
Prose,  and  synonymous  with  metrical  composition.  But .. 
the  only  strict  antithesis  to  Piose  is  Metre ;  nor  is  this,  in 
truth,  a  strict  antithesis.  1807  Edin.  Rev.  XI.  216  The 
end  of  poetry.. is  to  please— and  the  name,  we  think,  is 
strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical  composition  from 
which  we  receive  pleasure,  without  any  laborious  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding.  18*8  WHATEL'Y  Rhet.  in  Encyd. 
Metrop.  1.290/1  Good  Poetry  might  be  defined, 'Elegant 
and  decorated  language  in  metre,  expressing  such  and  such 
thoughts '.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  II.  39  Poetry  was 
the  only  form  of  literary  composition  found  in  the  primeval 
age. 

C.  With  special  reference  to  its  function:  The 
expression  or  embodiment  of  beautiful  or  elevated 
thought,  imagination,  or  feeling,  in  language 
adapted  to  stir  the  imagination  and  emotions,  both 
immediately  and  also  through  the  harmonic  sug- 
gestions latent  in  or  implied  by  the  words  and 
connexions  of  words  actually  used,  such  language 
containing  a  rhythmical  element  and  having  usually 
a  metrical  form  (as  in  a) ;  though  the  term  is 
sometimes  extended  to  include  expression  in  non- 
metrical  language  having  similar  harmonic  and 
emotional  qualities  {prose-poetry}. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol,  Poetrie  (Arb.)  28  Verse  being  but  an 
ornament  and  no  cause  to  Poetry:  sith  there  haue  beene 
many  most  excellent  Poets,  that  neuer  versified.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  W.  ii.  165,  I  will  proue  those  Verses  to  be 
very  vnlearned,  neither  sauouring  of  Poetrie,  Wit,  nor 
Inuention.  1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  AwAyWlOh  173'  '•  235 
Nor  is  it  any  great  Wonder  that  such  Force  should  be  found 
in  Poetry,  since  in  it  are  assembled  all  the  Powers  of  Elo- 
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quence,  of  Musick,  and  of  Picture,  which  are  all  allowed  to 
make  so  .strong  Impressions  upon  humane  Minds  1770-81 
JOHNSON/.  P.,  Waller  Wits.  II.  267  The  essence  of  poetry 
is  invention;  such  invention  as,  by  producing  something 
unexpected,  surprises  and  delights.  ..  Poetry  pleases  by 
exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  to  the  mind  than  things 
themselves  afford.  1798  WORDSW.  Lyr.  Ballads  (ed.  2) 
Pref.,  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge; 
it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  countenance 
of  all  Science.  1833  ROBERTSON  Strut.  Ser.  n.  xx,  All 
Chi  isi's  teaching  is  a  Divine  Poetry,  luxuriant  in  metaphor, 
overflowing  with  truth  too  large  for  accurate  sentences, 
liuih  %vhich  onlya  heart  alive  can  appreciate.  ,11854  H 
REKD  Ltd.  Brit.  Poets  vi.  (1857)  220  A  strain  of  prose 
which  is  poetry  in  all  but  poetry's  metrical  music  i88< 
WATTS-DUNTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  257/2  Absolute  poetry 
is  the  concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the  human  mind 
in  emotional  and  rhythmical  language.  1906  H.  B.  YEATS 
Poems  Pref.,  Poetry,  .is  in  the  last  analysis  an  endeavour  to 
condense  as  out  of  the  flying  vapours  of  the  world  an  image 
of  h  uman  perfection,  and  for  its  own  and  not  for  the  art 's  sake. 
d.  Extended  (with  reference  to  the  etymology) 
to  creative  or  imaginative  art  in  general,  rare. 
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on  the  other  hand,  employs  it  in  its  natural  signification, 
a£  synony.mous  w»h  invention  or  creation.]  1856  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  i.  §  ;5  Painting  is  properly  to  be 
opposed  to  speaking  or  writing,  but  not  to  poetry.  Both 
painting  and  speaking  are  methods  of  expression.  Poetry  is 

he  employment  of  either  for  the  noblest  purposes. 

4. //.  Pieces  of  poetry;  poems  collectively,  ran. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  388  Don  seyde  Omere  was  [v.r. 
made)  lyes  Feynynge  in  hys  Poetries.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  xxiv.  (1592)  372  What  shall  we  say  then  to  the 
Poetries  [of  our  Scriptures],  specially  of  Dauid,  considering 
thathewasaforeallthePoetriesofthe  Heathen?  1656 EAR! 
MoNM.tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  284  Desired  that 
she  might  see  both  their  Poetries;  which  after  she  had 
perused  several  times,and  duly  considered  them,  she.  .chose 
Mauro  s  Pava.  1818  SCOTT  Rot  Kay  xxiii,  And  this  young 
birkie  here,,  will  his  stage-plays  and  his  poetries  help  him 
here,  d  ye  think..?— Will  Tityre  tu patiilx  as  they  ca'  it 
tell  him  where  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  is?  1886  M.  F.TUPPER 
My  Life  as  Author  222  If  some  few  have  appeared  amone 
other  poetries  in  print,  they  shall  not  be  repeated  here. 

5.  jig.  Something  resembling  or  compared  to 
poetry ;  poetical  quality,  spirit,  or  feeling. 

1816  KEATS  Sonn.  Grasshopper  ft  Cricket,  The  poetry  of 
earth  is  never  dead :.. a  voice  will  run  ..  about  the  new- 
mown  mead;  That  is  the  Grasshopper's.  ^17  COLERIDGE 
aiog  L,t  II.  xiv.  i  The  sudden  charm,  which  accidents  of 
light  and  shade,  which  moon-light  or  sun-set  diffused  over 

a    known     -i  nd     familiar     t   .  L,    1       . .1 .1  - 
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p°gge  (peg).  [Origin  unascertained.]  A  name 
given  to  certain  fishes,  a.  The  armed  bull-head, 
Coitus  cataphractus,  having  a  large  broad  flat  head 
and  sharply  tapering  body,  armed  with  spines  and 
bony  plates,  b.  Aspidophorus,  an  acanthoptery- 
gian  genus,  armed  with  shield-like  scales. 

a 167.  WILLUGHBY  Ichthyorr.  (1686)  Tab.  N.  6,  2  Cata. 
phractus  supmus  Schonfeldij.  3  idem,  a  Pogge.  1740  R. 
BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  u.  xxix.  137  The  Pogge.  .is  about 
two  Hands  breadth  in  Length.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp., 
Pogge,  or  Cataphractus.  1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  178 
-  P°SSe  '»  very  common  on  most  of  the  British  coasts 
1813  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Pogge, ..a.  sort  of  Bull- Head, 
the  Coitus  cataphractus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  having  the 
head  larger  than  the  body.  1856  GOSSE  Marine  Zool.  n. 
200  Aspidophorus  (Cuv.).  Pogge.  Body  eight-angled,  en- 
closed in  plates :  recurved  spines  on  the  snout ;  teeth  only 
on  the  jaws;  lower  paw  fringed. 

Poggy  (pp'gi).  Also  poggie.  [Origin  un- 
known.] A  small  arctic  whale ;  supposed  to  be  the 
young  of  the  common  whale,  Balsena  mysticetus. 

1874  SCAMMON  Marine  Mamtn.  i.  v.  60  The  whales  of  this 
sea  Ibea  of  Okhotsk),  .are  the  same  species  as  those  of  the 
Arctic ;  although  in  the  bays  is  found,  in  addition,  a  very 
small  whale  called  the  '  Poggy',  which  yields  but  little  oil. 

.Fogn(e:  see  POH  int.,  POUGH  sb.  Obs. 

Poghaden,  the  menhaden  :  see  PAUHAUGEN. 

II  Pogoniasis  (p^'gcnsrasis).  Phys.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  irajyu/vi-ov,  dim.  of  nwyiuv  beard  +  -ASIS.] 
Excessive  growth  of  beard ;  also,  growth  of  beard 
in  a  woman. 


wavf  '      « ...«»6..*  v^.  «  uun  main,  10  no  nne  music 

wrought.      1874    BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  70    To  live  poetry, 
indeed,  is  always  better  than  to  write  it. 

6.  The  name  given  to  the  sixth,  or  (reckoning  the 
Preparatory  as  one,  the  seventh)  class  from  the 
bottom  or  third  from  the  top,  in  English  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  seminaries,  or  colleges,  on  the 
continent,  and  subsequently  in  England.   The  class 
so  called  comes  between  Syntax  and  Rhetoric. 

1679  Trials  of  White  $  other  Jesuits  56  Fall.  I  saw  him 
when  I  was  in  my  Syntax,  and  now  I  am  in  Poetry.  1906 
Doua  'c'lr  a'  Stonyhurst'  ctc':  also  at  St-  Edmund's  or 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1798WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hoy  Wks.  i8u  IV. 
ever  h5"  *  chairs  and  tables  over,  and  walls  when- 
BlmcAarJ'Vflu,  1000X111.477  The  young  fellow.,  poetrv- 
stncken  writing  dramatic  sketches.  1885  Illustr.Lond. 
News  7  Nov.  468/3  The  book  is  one  on  which  every  poetry 

wvw  ("on  Im-u  •  own. 0Pin'on.  1887  DOWDEN  Tran- 
>ts  (1896)  516  The  ignominious  years  of  dreaming,  poetry- 
•ttiruj,  and  the  receiving  of  wretched  praise. 

Hence  Po'etryless  a.,  devoid  of  poetry. 

1854  H.  STRICKLAND  Tmv.  Th.  28  A  soulless,  poetryless, 
utilitarian,  money-making  Englishman  is  bad  enough. 

Poetship  (pou-etjip).  [f.  POET  + -SHIP.]  The 
position  or  function  of  a  poet ;  also  with  toss.  adj. 
as  a  mock  title  for  a  poet 

ibJftttSZE?  U'-  '"  y-.N<™«>»  *5  Aug.,  Johnson  uses 
«W         retion  my  poetship  has  allowed  nim,  with  much 

£S"S5»     '8r¥  S'R  J-  S™™  in  Sir  H.   T<$£, 

saucy     18  SBRowJ10'         y°Ur  P0.6'.5"'?  snort  and  grow 

Poeuere.'poeure'o'bs.  forms  of  POOB. 

±*on,  obs.  form  of  PUFF. 

Ppffle  (pfJ'f'l).  &.  Alsopaffle.  [Deriv.  obscure  : 
ct.  FIOHTLE,  and  the  phonetic  variations  under  HICK- 
Yu  small  parcel  of  land  :  cf.  PENDICLE  2  b. 

Rovh,*  f"^'  'he  poffle  of   Maccus,  now  Maxpoffle  in 
Mwrghshire,  is  mentioned  in  I3i7.) 

SMUt.  Ace  Scot.  XIX.  328  Some  places  are  par- 
°Ut 'n'u°  s"1?1' Ponies  or  farms,  few  of  which  are  above 


rplUS  „  «-v.«»c»j.  AIA.  320  some  places  are  par-  ~~    .  ,      ..J ,". "'  -j  "y-s";  m  uueiii. 

i  out  into  small  poffles  or  farms,  few  of  which  are  above  II  Pol  (poi).      Also  poe.     [Hawaiian  name.]     A 

a?l  in  ention  of  l8l8,,ScoTT  "*•  Midi.  Ded.,  Disclaiming  !   dish  made  in  Hawaii  from  the  root  of  the  taro  or 

f±®WS^^Afttl."l£E  i    ™°  P'*11^  Ending,  mixing,  and  a.lowing  it  to 

Feb.  38o  In  Spot  itself  he  purchased  a  poffle  or  nendicle^f  !   ferm«it !  ^*°,  »  dish  made  from  the  banana  and 


tPoge.    Obs.  rare-',     [app.  repr.  It.  aftoggio 
leaning   place    stay,  help  :    cf.  poggio   mounting 
-L,  podium  ;  see  PEW.]     Stay,  support. 
BP.  CLBRKK  Let.  to  Wolscv  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 


1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pogoniasis,  a  female  beard. 
Also,  great  strength  or  quantity  of  beard.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  L. 
PogO  niate,  a.     [Cf.  Gr.  maytwiarris  bearded 
man.]     a.   Zool.  Bearded,    b.   OrnitA.  Webbed, 
as  a  feather. 

J1'8*  Pogonologia  ip  The  emperor  Constantine  is  dis. 
tmguished  by  the  epithet  of  Pogonate,  which  signifies  the 
Bearded.)    1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
PogOHlC  (pogp-mk),  a.     [f.  Gr.  iruyaiv  beard  + 
-ic.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  beard. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pogonicus,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  beard :  pogonic. 

So  Fofrono-lojfist,  a  writer  on  beards  ;  Pogono'- 
logy,  a  treatise  on  beards;  Pofrono  tomy  [Gr. 
TOM  cutting],  the  cutting  of  the  beard  ;  Pogono - 
trophy  [Gr.  TPO^TJ  nourishment],  cultivation  of 
the  beard,  beard-growing. 

[1786  (title)  Pogonologia,  or  a  Philosophical  Essay  on 
Beards,  translated  from  the  French.)    1788  V.  KNOX  Winter 
Even.  I.  u.  24  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  a  barber 
style  himself. .  Pogonologist.     1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Month!) 
Mag.  XII.  422  Some  years  ago  we  had  to  read  the  Pogono 
logy.   !86i  Temple  Bar  Mag.  III.  261  Ten  years' experlenc 
may  have  made  ourselves  a  little  enthusiastic  in  favour  o 
pogonotrophy.    1883  ROLLESTON  in  Archxologia  XLVII 
45^  There  appears  to  be  some  necessary  correlation  between 
Hippophagy,  Pogonotrophy,  and  perhaps  Paganism.    1897 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  Jan.,  Pogonotomy  is  what  the 
Greeks  used  to  call  the  gentle  art  of  self-shaving. 
II  Pogrom  (pogro-m).     [Russian  norposn,,  de- 
vastation, destruction.]    An  organized  massacre  in 
Russia  for  the  destruction  or  annihilation  of  any 
body  or  class :  in  the  English  newspapers  (1905-6) 
chiefly  applied  to  those  directed  against  the  Jews. 
[1881   Times  17  Mar.  3/6  That  the  '  Pogromen  '  (riots 
against  the  Jews)  must  be  stopped.)    1905  Daily  News 
12  June  5  The  only  means  of  combating  the  '  pogroms  '  is 
armed  resistance.     1906  Wcstm.  Gaz.  21  June   12/1  The 
Russian  word  '  pogrom  '  (pronounced  with  stress  on  the  final 
syllable)  is  generally  translated  '  desolation,  devastation  '. 
1  he  word  is  related  to  the  Russian  words  gram,  thunder, 
the  thunder-clash,  and  to  gromit,  to  thunder,  to  batter 
down  as  with  a  thunderbolt,  to  destroy  without  pity. 
Pogy  (p<*"'gi).  local  U.  S.  Also  pogie.  [Contr. 
from  pauhaugen.]    Local  name  of  the  menhaden  : 
see  PAUHAUGEN.    Comb,  pogy-oatcher,  a  vessel 
employed  in  the  menhaden  fishery ;  pogy-gull,  a 
sea-gull  found  near  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 

1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fish  385  North  of  Cape  Cod  the  name 
Pogy  is  almost  universally  in  use,  while  in  southern  New 
England  the  fish  is  known  only  as  the  menhaden. 
Poh  (po),  int.  Also  7-8  pough,  8  pogb,  9  po. 
An  ejaculation  of  contemptuous  rejection.  (Cf. 
POOH.-) 

1679  PRANCE  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  13  Pough,  Pough,  said  Sr. 
Edmundbury,  refusing  at  first  to  trouble  himself.  1708 
MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Baste  Body  n.  i,  Sir  Fran.  For  what  1 
Marpl.  Po'gh,  for  a  hundred  Things,  c  J7J8  SWIFT  Lit. 
Ho.  at  Castleknock  Wks.  1755  IV.  I.  306  Poh  1  fellow,  keep 
not  such  a  pother.  1787  Minor  174  Pogh  ;  thought  I,  why 
should  I  fear  a  man.  1820  COBBETT  Grant.  Eng.  Lang. 
§  210  Poh  !  Never  think  a  man  either  learned  or  good 
merely  on  account  of  his  being  called  a  Doctor.  1814  GALT 
Rothelan  i.  vii,  Po  !  yours  are  as  the  pebble  stones  on  the 
seashore  to  the  jewels  that  may  be  bought  in  Ghent 

(I  Poi  ' 
dish  ma 

kalo  plant,  by  grinding,  mixing,  and  allowing  it  to 
ferment ;  also,  a  dish  made  from  the  banana  and 
pandanus  frnit.  Also  attrib. 

1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  I.  213  They  eat  it  in 


.     .  .    .  a        n 

the  form  of  a  paste,  or  poe.     1877  LADV  BRASSF.Y  Voy.  Sun- 
i  is  generally  eaten  from  a  bowl  placed 


beins  exdudcd  frome 


, 

beam  (1878)  289  Po  rom  a    ow    pace 

between  two  people,  by  dipping  three  fingers  into  it,  giving 
them  a  twirl  round,  and  then  sucking  them.  1894  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXIII.  392/1  The  poi-pudding  tasted  like  b. 
pudding  and  was  extremely  palatable. 


POIGNANT. 

t  Fold,  a.  (sb.)  Sc.  Obs.  Also  poyd.  [perh. 
a.  OK.  putt,  puet,  put,  etc.,  good  for  nothing,  dirty, 
evil.]  Vicious,  evil,  vile  ;  as  sb.  a  vile  person. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pat.  Hon.  i.  641  And  all  the  court  in  haist 
thair  horsu  renjeit,  Proclamand  loude,  quhair  is  Mne  poid 
that  plenjeit,  Quhilk  deith  deseruis  committand  sic  dispile. 
JS»3  —  sKncis  iv.  Prol.  190  Sic  poyd  makrcllis  for  Lucifer 
bene  leche. 

Poiet,  obs.  form  of  POET. 

Poietio  (poi,e-tik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  »oir,- 
TM-6t  active,  eflective,  f.  notav  to  do,  make.  (So 
spelt  and  pronounced  to  differentiate  the  sense 
from  poetic,  of  identical  origin.)]  Creative,  forma- 
tive, productive,  active. 

1905  Atltenxum  29  Apr.  519/3  There  are  four  classes  in  the 
State :  the  Poietic,  the  Kinetic,  the  Dull,  and  the  Base. 
1905  bdin.  Rev.  July  73  As  its  organisation  becomes  settled 
and  efficient  the  State  loses  its  poietic  activity. 

Poietic,  -al,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  POETIC,  -AL. 

Poignado,  poinado  (poina-do).  Obs.  or  arch. 
Also  5  poineado,  poinardo,  6-7  poynodo,  (7 
poinadoe,  -adow,  poynedo).  [An  alteration  of 
PONIARD,  app.  through  poniardo :  see  -ADO.]  A 
small  dagger ;  a  poniard. 

IS«7  }.-  SANFORD  Epictetus  To  Rdr.  A  iv,  A  short  dagger  ; 
which  is  vsed  in  the  warres,  or  a  Poineado.  1581  PETTIE 
Cuazzo's  Civ.  Com.  m.(i586)  168  Perchance  they  perswade 
themselues  that  their  seruaunts  can  not  helpe  themselues 
with  their  Poignadoes.  ity  Mirr.  Mag.,Q.  Cordila  xxxviii, 
Poynadoesallbedyde  With  bloud.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' t 
Safer.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  226  What  will  he  do  ..  with  the 
tempestuous  Engins  of  his  owne  wit.  that  keepeth  such 
a  horrible  coile  with  his  Schoole-fellowes  poinardo?  1611 
CORYAT  Crudities  408  Duke  John  his  nephew  drew  his 
poinado  out  of  his  sheath.  1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr.  lustine 
xxiv.  341  Brennus.  .did  end  his  life  with  his  Poynedo.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Poinard,  o»  Poinado.  1694  MOTTEUX  Ratelais 
v.  ix.  (1737)  34  Poinadoes,  Skenes,  Penknives.  1811  SCOTT 
Kenil-w.  xxix,  A  melancholy  gallant;  who.,  has  his  hand  on 
his  poignado,  and  swears  death  and  fury  1 

Foignance  (poi-nans).  rare.  [f.  POIGNANT: 
see  -ANCE.]  =  next. 

178*  ELPHINSTON  tr.  Martial  in.  ii.  132  To  lend  the 
pepper  poignance.  1893  A.  L.  HADDON  What  ails  the 
House  >  I.  129  Everything  that  surrounded  me  . .  lent 
poignance  to  my  uneasiness. 

Poignancy  (poi-nansi).  [f.  POIGNANT  :  see 
-ANCY.J  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  poignant. 

1.  Pungency  of  taste  or  smell.     Also_/%-. 

1730  SWIFT  Let.  to  Gay  19  Nov.,  I. .sat  down  quietly  at 
my  morsel,  adding  only. .a  principle  of  hatred  to  all  suc- 
ceeding measures. .by  way  of  sauce..  ;  and. .one  point  of 
conduct  in  my  lady  duchess's  life  has  added  much  poignancy 
to  it.  1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathtk  (1868)  50  Aromatic  herbs 
of  the  most  acrid  poignancy.  1814  SCOTT  Chivalry  (1874) ' » 
Sated  with  indulgencies  which  soon  lose  their  poignancy. 

2.  Keenness   or   sharpness  of  pain,  distress,  or 
grief ;  also,  of  pleasure  (cf.  next,  3  b). 

17..  J.  RYLAND  in  Spurgeon  Trtas.  Dav.  Ps  Ixxvii.  6 
Sometimes  this  reflection.. adds  a  poignancy  to  our  distress 
1787  J.  BARLOW  Oration  4th  July  15  The  tidings  (were) 
received  with  a  peculiar  poignancy  of  grief.  1885  Mane/,. 
Exa»t.  15  June  5/4  The  remembrance.. gives  our  regrets  a 
poignancy  due  to  something  like  personal  gratitude. 

3.  Piercing  quality  01  words,  expressions,  looks, 
etc. ;  sharpness,  keenness;  piquancy. 

<ii«88  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Militant  Couple  Wks 
(1775)  125  Those  words  .have  lost  all  the  poignancy  of  their 
sinfi  ' 


luu^u.ij    vAwuq    in    .iguui    auu   UWJlMUKJTi        *O^O     IHIKl.UAII. 

Greece  1 1 1.  xviii.  83  Feelings. .  deeply  stung  by  the  poignancy 
of  their  wit. 

Poignant  (poi-nant),  a.  Forms:  4-6  poy- 
naunt,  4-8  -ant,  7-8  poinant.  7-  poignant,  (5 
pugnaunt,  ponjeand,  -yaunt,  -yawnt,  poy- 
gnaunt,  poyngnant).  [ME.  a.  OF.  puignant 
(lath  c.  in  Godef.),/oz^»a«/(i3th  c.),  pr.  pple.  of 
poirutre :— L.  pungtre  to  prick,  pierce.] 

fl.  Of  weapons,or  other  pointed  material  objects  : 
Sharp-pointed,  piercing.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1879  The  God  of  Love  an  arowe  took ; 
Ful  sharp  it  was  and  ful  pugnaunt.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
m.  141  The  Scottis  ..With  ponaeand  speris  throuch  platis 
prest  of  steylle.  1567  TURBERV.  Oviifs  Epist.  69  b,  Poy- 
nant homes  of  fell  and  yrefull  bulles.  1614  GEE  Hold  Fast 
51  This  weapon,  being  made  so  poinant  and  deadly,  that 
it  would  pearce . .reasonable  good  armour.  1695  J.  EDWARDS 
Perfect.  Script.  330  They  were  dispatch'd  themselves  by 
a  more  poinant  stroke. 

b.  Jig.  Of  the  eye  or  look  :  Piercing,  keen. 

1787  'G.  GAMBADO  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  15  Jeffery 
was  not  so  slim,  or  was  his  eye  so  poignant.  1820  Miss 
MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  II.  v.  120  Jeffrey  has  a  singu- 
lar expression— poignant,  bitter,  piercing— as  if  his  counte- 
lance  never  lit  up  out  at  the  perception  of  some  weakness 
.n  human  nature. 

2.  Sharp,  pungent,  piquant  to  the  taste  or  smell. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  14  Of  poynaunt  sauce  hir 

leded  neuer  a  deel.  c  1450  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Secrets  1949 
tVyn.  .Ponyaunt,  delectable,  sharp  in  savour,  c  1450  Douce 
VfS.  55  (Bodl.)  iii,  Sesyn  hit. .  so  that  hit  be  poynant.  1610 
3.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  ii,  Drest  with  an  exquisite,  and  poynant 
sauce.  1718  YOUNG  Lore  Fame  vi.  44  Those  charms  are 
greatest  which  decline  the  sight,  That  makes  the  banquet 
>oignant  and  polite.  1864  HAWTHORNE  Dollii'er  Rom. 
1879)  61  The  rich,  poignant  perfume  spread  itself  through 
he  air.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  S?.  237  A  laboratory 
f  poignant  scents. 

3.  Painfully   sharp   to   the    physical    or   mental 


POIGNANTLY. 

feelings,  as  hunger,  thirst,  a  pang,  an  affront  ;  also 
said  of  a  state  of  feeling,  as  grief,  regret,  despair. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  56  And  this  sorwe  .  .  shal  been 
heuy  and  greuous  and  ful  sharpe  and  poynant  in  herte. 
1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  E'tg.  n.  i.  (*739)  3  The  last 
affront  was  from  France,  and  that..  more  poinant.  1728 
ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Mmc.  de  Gomez's  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  10 
This  final  Answer  threw  the  King  of  Portugal  into  the 
most  poinant  Despair.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  ^>7>«</(i8i8) 
III.  233  Those  rare  excellencies  which  make  one  grief 
poignant.  rtiSSi  ROSSETTI  Ho.  Life  ii,  Creature  of  poig- 
nant thirst  And  exquisite  hunger.  1887  LOWELL  Democr^ 
etc,  48  This  pang  is  made  more  poignant  by  exile. 

b.  Stimulating  to  the  mind,  feelings,  or  passions  ; 
pleasantly  or  delightfully  piquant. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Hen.  V,  ccclxvi,  Better  relHsh, 
[which]  in  this  poynant  State  Might  give  an  Edge  to  Witt, 
at  less  expence.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  n.  yiii.  (1713) 
113  That  Delights  thereby  may  become  more  poinant  and 
triumphant.  1772  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  ff  Writ. 
(1832)  I.  17  Those  poignant  joys,  which  are  the  lot  of  the 
affluent.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  xliii,  Sensible  of 
a  more  poignant  felicity  than  he  had  yet  experienced. 

4.  Of  words  or  expressions:  Sharp,  stinging; 
severe  ;  also,  pleasantly  keen  or  pointed,  piquant. 

1541  UDALL  Erasin.  Apoph.  270  b,  With  these  sharpe  & 
poynaunte  woordes  he  clene  putte  awaye  y*  fearefull 
trembleyne  of  all  the  legions.  1668  DRYDEN  Dram.  Poesy 
Ess.  (Ker)  1.  103  Quick  and  poynant  brevity.  1678  WYCHER- 
LEY  PI.  Dealer  \\\.  i,  Poinant  and  sower  Invectives.  1706 
Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  208  Witticisms  which  you  think  so 
delicate  and  poignant.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Iniprov.  Mind 
(1774)  I.  v.  157  A  witty  repartee  or  a  stroke  of  poignant 
raillery.  1821  LAMB  Elia.  Ser.  I.  Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions 
on  ly/tist,  Her  illustrations  were  apposite  and  poignant. 
1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  in.  i,  Poignant  sarcasm. 

Poignantly  (poi-nantli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2,]  In  a  poignant  manner  ;  piercingly,  pun- 
gently,  acutely,  keenly. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  E*P>  Phtlos.  II.  xvn.  250  How 
poignantly  this  loss  [of  sight]  was  felt  by  our  great  poet  is 
painfully  evident  from  his  own  words.  1818  MRS.  SHELLEY 
Frankenst*  xii.  (1865)  147  They  often  ..suffered  the  pangs  of 
hunger  very  poignantly.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  n. 
v.  §  16.  192  Burlesque  poetry,  sometimes  poignantly  satirical. 
1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Cla-v.  I.  iv.  8,  1  have  a  piece  of  red  oxide 
of  copper  .  .  which  grieves  me  poignantly  by  losing  its  colour, 

Poignard,  variant  of  PONIARD. 

t  Poigne  (poin).  Qbs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  poignt, 
fem.  form  parallel  to  poing:—L.  pugn-um  fist.] 
The  closed  hand  or  fist  :  in  phr.  kept  inpoigne  (fig.). 

A  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  139(1740)  107  The  Witnesses, 
which  the  Faction  kept  in  Poigne  (like  false  Dice,  high  and 
low  Fullhams)  to  be  played  forth  upon  Plots,  and  to  make 
Discoveries  as  there  was  Occasion,  Ibid.  u.  v.  §  126.  393  The 
Engineers  ..  determined  what  was  to  be  communicated,.. 
and  what  to  be  kept  in  Poigne,  secret  from  them. 

t  Poignet,  sb.  Qbs.  Forms  :  5  ponyet, 
poinett,  punnet,  5-6  poynett,  6  poygniet,  9 
poignet.  [a.  s*  poignet  wrist,  in  I4th  c.poingnet, 
OF.  pugnet  (i3th  c.),  deriv.  of  poing  fist.] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  wrist  or  hand  ;  a  wristlet 
or  bracelet. 

1402  Will  of  Matilda  Sweeton  (Fairholt),  i  par  de  ponyets 
de  scarlet.  1416  Maldon,  Essex,  Court  Rolls  (Bundle  10 
No.  3),  Poynetts,  \\<i.  c  1440  Promp.  Pat-v.  408/2  Ponyet, 


.  .  .  , 

of  a  sleue,  ..firetitantca,  mantus.     1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
44/1  Whan  he  had  seen  the  ryngis  in  his  susters  eeris&  her 
poynettis  or  armyllis  on  her  hondes.     15 
Poygniet  for  ones  sieves,  poignet.    c  1540 


poynettis  or  armyllis  on  her  hondes.     1530  PALSGR.  256/1 

Poygniet  for  ones  sieves,  poignet.    c  15407.  HEYWOOD 

P.   P,   Bjb,   Theyr   bonettes  and  theyr  poynettes.      1575 


EYWOOD  Four 


. 

LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  38  Hiz  doobled  sleeuez  of  blak  woorsted, 
vpon  them  a  payr  of  poynets  of  towny  Chamblet  laced  a  long 
the  wreast  wyth  blu  threeden  points. 

If  2.  erron.  The  handle  or  hilt  of  a  dagger.  (For 
F.  poigiite.}  rare*1. 

x8ao  SCOTT  Monast.  xvi,  The  poignet  being  of  silver 
exquisitely  hatched. 

Hence  fPoi'ffnet  v.  Obs.  trans.,  to  put  cuffs  on 
(a  garment)  ;  whence  t  Poi'gneting  vbl.  sb. 

155S  T.  MARSHE  Instit,  Gentleman  I  vj  b,  A  certayne 
kyng  of  Inglande  caused  his  doublet  to  bee  half  stocked 
with  foresleues  of  veluet,  called  in  those  dayes,  poignetting 
of  a  doublet. 

Poigniard,  Poik  :  see  PONIARD,  POKE  sbl 

Poikilitic  (poikili-tik),  a.  GeoL  Also  poic-. 
[var.  of  PCECILITIC.]  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  Triassic  and  Permian  systems,  as  being  mainly 
composed  of  variegated  rocks. 

1836  BUCKLAND  GeoL  $  Min.  II.  38  The  word  Pcecilitic  is 
in  sound  so  like  to  Pisolite,  that  it  may  be  better  to  adhere 
more  literally  to  the  Greek  root  TroiieiAoy,  and  apply  the 
common  name  of  Poikilitic  group  to  the  strata  in  question. 
1846  DE  LA  BECHE  in  Mem.  GeoL  Surv.  Gt.  Brit.  I.  239 
Poicilitic  or  New  Red  Sandstone  Series.  1861  Eng.  Wont. 
Dom.  Mag.  III.  59  The  reconstruction  of  the  cretaceous, 
ppikilitic,  oolitic,  or  silurian  landscape,  peopled  with  revivified 
Batrachtans.  1885  GEIKIE  Text-Bk.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  748  The  term 
*  Poikilitic'  was  formerly  proposed  for  them,  on  account  of 
their  characteristic  mottled  appearance. 

Poi'kilo-,  a  formative  element  from  Gr.  votrfAor 
variegated,  various,  used  in  modern  scientific  terms 
(in  some  of  which  the  Latinized  form  PCECILO-  is 
preferred)  : 

Poi-kilo'bla  st,  Foi'kilocy'te,  names  for  red 
blood-corpuscles  of  irregukr  shape,  elongated, 
pyriform,  etc.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  ;  Poi'kilocyto-sis, 
the  condition  of  the  blood  when  it  contains  poikilo- 
cytes.  Poikilothe  rmal,  Poikilothe'rmic  <.v).  . 
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said  of  animals  in  which  the  bodily  heat  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  the  environment ;  cold-blooded. 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  578  Irregular  forms  of  red 
corpuscles  which  are  generally  included  under  the  name  of 
"poikilocytes.  1899  CAGNKY  tr.  Jaksck's  Clin.  Diagn.  i. 
(ed.  4)  42  Graber  believes  that  the  poikilocytes  do  not  exist 
in  the  circulating  blood.  1880  A.  FLIRT  Princ.  Med.  62 
The  name  *poikilocytpsis  has  been  proposed  to  designate 
the  condition  of  blood  in  which  the  corpuscles  present  mani- 
fold variations  in  shape.  1884  tr.  Claus'  Zool.  I.  74  Most 
of  the  lower  animals  are  *poikilothermic,  or,  as  they  have 
less  appropriately  been  called,  cold-blooded. 

||  Poll.  Obs.  rare.  [F.  poile,  poele  a  stove,  OF. 
poisle,  peisle :— L.  pesilc,  pensile  adj.  nent.  hung, 
suspended,  f.  pendere  to  hang.]  A  furnace,  a  stove. 

1756  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  374  (from  Berlin)  He 
would  find  the  ashes  in  the  poil  or  furnace  where  they  were 
burnt.  Ibid.  377  They  immediately  put  them  into  the  poil 
or  furnace,  and  set  fire  to  them. 

Poll,  poill,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  POLE,  POLL. 

t  Poile.  Ohs.  rare.  [a.  F.  poi/:—L.  pil-nm 
hair.]  Down,  fine  hair. 

1746  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  180  (transl.  fr.  French)  Its 
Substance  was  crumbling  . .  like  the  Membrane  of  the 
Bladder,  having  a  fungous  Poile  on  it. 

Poinieilic  (poime'nik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
•Boipivw-m  relating  to  a  shepherd  (rroi/«jy)  :  see  -1C.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pastoral  care. 
1902  in  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

B.  sb.  (Chiefly  pi.  poimenics?)     Pastoral  theo- 
logy, or  the  stttdy  of  it. 

1883  W.  G.  BLAIKIE  Ministry  of  Word  296  Ample  treatises 
on  Homiletics,  Liturgies,  Catechetics  and  Poimenics.  1892 
SCHAFF  Theol.  Propzdeut.  Pref.  3  (Funk),  I  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  the  English  reader  for  introducing  a  uniform  termi- 
nology in  the  singular  form  for  the  several  departments,  as 
Isagogic,.  .Poimenic,  Evangelistic. 

t  Poin,  v.  Obs.  Also  poyn.  [f.  stem  poign-  of 
OF.  poittdre  to  pierce,  prick  :— L.  pungHre  :  cf. 
join  homjoindre.] 

1.  trans.  To  prick  ;  to  harass,  annoy. 

ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16218  The  power 
of  Cadwalyn  was  mike],  Penda  poyned  hym  [Oswy]  als  a 
prykel. 

2.  To  stitch  or  sew  through  and   through,  to 
quilt  (cf.  BROCHE  v.) ;  to  ornament  with  stitching. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  A.  217  Pyjt  watz  poyned  &  vche  [ed. 
Gollancz  pyght  and  poyned  wacz  uche]  a  hemme.  1395 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  6  A  keuerlit  of  selk  ypoynet.  ?tf  1400 
Mortc  Arth.  2623,  I  poyne  alle  his  pavelyouns  bat  to  hym- 
selfe  pendes,  Dyghttes  his  dowblettez  for  dukes  and  erles. 
a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1491  Quyltus  poyned  of  that  ylk. 

3.  To  thrust  (a  spear). 

c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  14263  Eyther  on  other  her  speres 
poygned,  Wei  hard  to-geder  mo  thei  loyned. 

Hence  fPorning  vl>l.  sb.,  piercing,  stitching. 

c  1430  rilgr.  I.yf  Manhode  i.  cxi.  (1869)  59  Riht  as  the 
doublet  is  maad  with  poynynges. 

Poinado,  -ardo :  see  POIGNADO. 

Potnard,  variant  of  PONIAKD. 

Foind  (see  next),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  POIND  ».]  a.  An 
act  of  poinding,  a  distraint,  b.  A  beast  or  other 
chattel  poincled.  Dead poind,  a  poinded  article  of 
goods  as  opposed  to  live  cattle. 

1563-4  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  259  The  poindis  takin 
thairfoir  to  be  restorit  to  the  said  George.  1609  SKENE 
Reg.  Maj.  i.  71  Gif  ane  takes  ane  poynde  for  debt,  within 
ane  other  mans  land,  without  licence  of  him,  or  of  his 
Baillie.  Ibid,  [see  POINDEK).  1676  LD.  FOUNTAINHALL  in 
M.  P.  Brown  Suppl.  Diet.  Decii.  (1826)  III.  61  Poinded 
goods,  . .  if  they  be  a  dead  poind,  that  puts  the  creditor 
poinder  to  no  . .  expence  in  keeping  it.  1813  N.  CARLISLE' 
Topogr.  Diet.  Scot.  II.  s.v.  Priest-wick,  Sometimes  Poinds 
are  driven,  and  executed  at  the  Cross  of  Priestwick.  1868 
J.  SALMON  Gomodean  63  (E.  D.  D.)  Glad  to  catch  him  with 
your  poind  and  horn. 

Foind  (pu'nd,  pind),  v.  Sc.  Forms:  a.  5-7 
pund,  6  puind,  pwynd.  j8.  5-8  poynd,  6- 
poind.  [Sc.  repr.  of  OE.  pyndan  to  enclose, 
shut  in,  impound,  =  Eng.  PIND.  The  u,  ui,  wy, 
symbolized  the  vowel  (u),  representing,  as  in  BUILD 
(Sc.  biild),  an  OE.  y.  Of  this,  oi  is  a  i6th  c. 
spelling,  retained  in  the  law-courts.  The  Sc.  pro- 
nunciation is  (pund)  or  (pind  :  cf.  mither,  brither}  ; 
(poind),  given  in  dictionaries,  is  merely  founded 
on  the  spelling.] 

1.  trans.  To  distrain  upon  (a  person  or  his 
goods)  ;  to  seize  and  sell  under  warrant  (the  goods 
of  a  debtor)  :  =  PIND  v.  2. 

a.  a  1400  Burgh  Laws  iii.  (Sc.  Stat.  I),  Of  punding  of  up- 
landis  men  in  burgh.  1500  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XI.  393  To 
pund  Thomas  Fresale  for  viijli.vijs.vjd.  1531  Ace.  Ld. 
Higk  Treas.  Scoi/.\l.  54  To  pas  to  pwynd  the  Shereffoff 
Renfrew  and  utheris  for  restis  of  the  chakkar.  1604  Uric 
Crt.-bk.  (1892)  4  The  transgressouris  thairof  to  be  punddit 
preceislie  as  is  aboun  wryttin. 

p.  1516  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  V.  85  To  Dauid 
Lowry..to  poynd  xxxiij  lordis  and  lardis  absent  fra  the 
assis.  1564-5  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  317  Lettres  to  be 
direct  to  poind  . .  the  said  complenaris  and  thair  gudis  for 
the  soum  of  thre  hundreth  pund  Stirling.  1698  Min.  Baron 
Crt.  o/Stitchell  (1005)  132  He  was  poynding  the  defender 
at  the  instance  of  James  Hoggart.  1786  BURNS  Twit  Dogs 
98  He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear,  a  1803  Lament 
Bordcr-Widmu  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  iv.  (1886)  429/2  He 
slew  my  knight,  and  poind  his  gear.  1886  Act  49  Viet.  c.  23 
§3  (2),  The  right  to  poind  the  ground  hereinafter  provided. 
b.  absol.  To  distrain. 

o.  1500  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XI.  457  Falyeing  of  the  said 
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preif  the  said  schiref  sal  pund  for  the  said  thre  termez. 
1532  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  146  Tha  ordanit  Henry 
Irvein,  bailje,.  .gif  neid  beis,  to  cause  puind  for  the  same. 

/3-  X545  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  21  Quhair  his  officiaris 
ar  deforcit  in  poynding  for  the  said  taxt.  1641  Fergusons 
Sc.  Prov.  (1785)  §936  Ye  may  poind  for  debt  but  not  for 
unkindness. 

2.  To  impound  (stray  cattle,  contraband  goods, 
etc.) :  =  FIND  i  b. 

[c  1450 :  see  POINDER.)  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  x.  xii. 
(1541)  144/1  AH  othir  beistis  that  eittis  mennis  corne  or  gres 
salbe  poyndit  quhil  the  awnar  thairof  redres  the  skaithis. 
'637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  9  What  shall  poore 
siifie  sheep  doe  that  are  poyndit  in  a  fold  where  there  is  no  • 
meat  ?  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Criw.  Laws  Scot.  1.  xxvi. 
§  ii.  (1690)  130  The  Customers  Officers  were  about  to  poynd 
some  unfree  goods.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  yii,  Their  asses  were 
poinded  by  the  ground-officer  when  left  in  the  plantation. 

t  3.  intr.  To  plunder.  Obs.  rare. 

ci4*S  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vnr.  xliv.  6960  The  qwhethir  offt 
ryot  wald  thai  ma  To  pryk,  and  poynd,  bathe  to  and  fra. 

Hence  Porndccl  ///.  a.,  Poi'nding  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a. :  see  also  TAvinnti^.-poinding. 

1401  Aberdeen  Rcgr.  (1844)  I.  380  Sa  that  hym  nedit 
nocht  in  tyme  to  cum  til  mak  sic  pundyng  and  namly  in  our 
toon.  1540  Record;  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  50  The 
vrangus  punding  of  Robert  Dauidsone.  1585  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  IV.  10  Ane  actioun  and  caus  of  double-poind- 
ing.  1676  Poinded  [see  POIND  sb,].  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE 
Critn.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xxvi.  §  iii.  (1699)  131  Poyndings.. 
cannot  be  execute  after  the  Sun  is  set,  because  a  Poynding 
is  a  sentence.  1746-7  Act  20  Geo.  If,  c.  43  §  28  It  shall  . . 
be  lawful  for  the  officer  executing  such  poyndings,  to  carry 
the  goods  poynded..to  the  market  cross.  1899  Scotsman 
6  July,  Notes  of  expenses  of  carrying  through  sales  under 
sequestration  or  poindings,  and  also.,  of  carrying  back 
poinded  or  sequestrated  effects. 

Forudable,  a.  Sc.  [f.  POIND  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Liable  to  be,  or  capable  of  being,  poinded. 


IS-  •  Aberdeen  Regr.  XXV.  (Jam.),  To  seiss  geir  poinda- 
bill  quhaireuir  he  may  apprehend  the  same.  1566  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  457  Substantious  inlandit  men, 


poindabill.     1771   Weekly  Mag.   25  June  398/1   He  has 
poindable  goods. 

Poi  nder.  Sc.  Also  5  pundar,  9  -er.  [f.  POIND 
v.  +  -EB1.]  A  person,  esp.  an  official,  who  poinds 
or  distrains  goods;  also,  b.  '  A  person  who  has  the 
charge  of  hedges,  woods,  etc.,  and  who  pounds 
cattle  that  trespass '  (Jam.). 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  783  The  Corn  Crake,  the  pundar 
at  hand,  Had  pyndit  all  his  pryss  horss  in  a  pundfald. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  II.  12  The  poynds  ..  salbe  reteined 
. .  in  sic  ane  place  pertaining  to  the  poynder  . .  quhere  sic 
poynds  or  distresse  may  remaine  and  be  keeped.  1676 
[see  POIND  sb.\  1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (1808)  146  The 
punder's  axe,  with  ruthless  rap,  Fell'd  down  their  favourite 
tree.  Ibid.  147  For  sure  this  tree's  enormous  trunk  Defies 
the  punder's  axe.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxiv,  I'll. .get  my  bit 
supper  frae  Ringan  the  poinder  up  by.  1886  Act  49  Viet. 
c-  23  §  3  (i)  Any  arrester  or  poinder  ..  who  shall  be  thus 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  diligence. 

tPoindfald.poyndfauld,  obs.  Sc.ff.  PINFOLD. 

1494  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  185/1  Anent  .  .doune  castin  of  xii 
Rudis  of  dik  of  be  said  Samellis  landis,  and  doune  castin  of 
the  poyndfalt  of  Akinbar.  1650  in  Spottiswood  Misc.  (1844) 
I.  21 1  Ther  were  neuer  such  a  company  ef  bedlames  driuin 
wnto  ane  poyndfauld  as  wee. 

t  Foindlar,  pundler.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  7 
poundler,  8  punier.  [A  parallel  form  of  POINDER, 
with  changed  suffix.  Cf.  PANTLER.]  =  POINDER. 

1533  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  '•  M9  The  prouest,  bailjeis, 
and  counsaill,  ..ordanit  Georg.  Annan  pvndler  of  thar  kirk 
yard,  and  ordanit  the  pundlene  of  euery  best  to  be  four  d. 
1583  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  603  To  poind  thame, 
letting  thame  out  for  reasonable  poindlaris  fee,  unhoundit, 
slayne,  or  hocht.  1673  Min.  Baron  Court  of  Stitckell 
(1905)  64  For  scandalising  Andro  Burn  poundler.  i?«5 
PENNECUIK  Poems  52  The  trusty  Punier  of  the  Newland 
pease.  1808  JAMIESON  s.  v.  Pundler,  Even  of  late,  a  person 
employed  to  watch  the  fields,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gram 
from  being  stolen  or  injured,  was  called  a  pundler.  Angus. 

Poineado,  Poinred  :  see  POIGNADO,  PONIARD. 

Poiner,  dial.  var.  of  FINER  1,  labourer. 

II  Foiusettia  (poinse-tia).  [mod.L. ;  named 
1836  after  the  discoverer  J.  R.  Poinsett,  American 
Minister  to  Mexico.]  A  Mexican  species  of 
Euphorbia,  E.  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima,  formerly 
made  the  type  of  a  genns,  having  large  scarlet 
floral  leaves  surrounding  small  greenish-yellow 
flowers;  much  cultivated  in  conservatories  as 
Mexican  Flame-leaf  and  Lobster-flower,  called  in 
America  Easter-flower  or  Christmas-flower. 

1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  iv,  What  is  this  that  hangs  over 
into  the  road,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height . .  f  What  but 
the  Poinsettia,  paltry  scions  of  which . .  adorn  our  hothouses 
and  dinner-tables.  1871  DARWIN  in  Life  4-  Lett.  (1887)  III. 
170,  I  have  been  more  than  once  assured  that  buUerme: 
like  bright  colours— for  instance,  in  India  the  scarlet  leaves 
of  Poinsettia.  1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  3  Over  the  rubbish 
. .  still  waved  magnificent  poinsettias  and  oleander  trees. 

Point  (point),  rf.1  Forms:  3-  point;  a 
3-6  pointe,  poynte,  4-8  poynt,  (4  //.  poyns), 
5  poimtt(e,  puynt,  pynt,  pyntte,  6  poinct,  -e, 
poynot,  -e,  Sf.  pwint.  0.  4-5  pont,  -e,  5-0 
pounte,  6  pownt,  6-9  Sc.  pount.  Also  punt : 
see  PONCT.  [In  origin,  two,  or  perh.  three,  words. 
In  A.,  a.  F.  point  =  Pr.  punt,  Sp.,  It.  tu"">> 
Pg.  pontj  :-L.  pOncl-um  that  which  is  pricked, 
a  prick,  a~  minute  mark  like  a  prick,  a  dot,  a 
point  in  writing,  a  point  in  space,  a  point  of  time, 


POINT. 

a  small  measure,  a  particular  of  a  discourse,  etc. ; 
subst.  use  of  pa.  pple.  neuter  of  L.  pungHre, 
fund-,  F.  poindre,  point  to  prick,  pierce.  In  B., 
a.  F.  pointe  -  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  punta,  Pg.  ponta  :— 
Com.  Romanic  (and  med.L.)  puncta  the  action  of 
piercing,  the  piercing  part  of  anything,  a  sharp  or 
pointed  extremity  (in  med.L.  the  point  of  a  knife, 
shoe,  foot,  promontory,  etc.) ;  ppl.  sb.  fern,  from 
punglrc  (parallel  to  those  in  -a/a,  -ada,  -A).  In 
C.,  in  some  senses,  app.  an  independent  derivative, 
as  a  noun  of  action,  from  F.  poindre,  or  pointer,  or 
from  Eng.  POINT  z/.1  In  ME.,  through  the  loss  or 
non-significance  of  final  -e,  point  and  pointe  ran 
together,  combining  under  the  same  form  two  senses 
which  in  all  other  langs.  are  kept  apart  (e.  g.  Ger. 
punkt,  spitze).  Transferred  and  fig.  senses  subse- 
quently arose  related  to  both  primary  notions,  so 
that  in  senses  where  there  is  no  corresponding 
F.  point  or  pointe,  the  development  is  often  very 
difficult  to  determine.  The  occasional  spellings 
pynt,  pyntte  prob.  indicate  a  pronunciation  for- 
merly prevalent  and  still  dialectal  of  oi  as  i,  point 
being  pronounced  \i\xpint.  The  /3-forms  in  pont, 
fount,  pownt,  are  difficult  to  place;  perh.  they 
ought  to  be  equated  with  punt,  and  so  rather  to  be 
included  under  the  by-form  PUNCT.] 
A..  =  F.  point. 
I.  \  prick,  a  dot. 

1 1.  A  minute  hole  or  impression  made  by  prick- 
ing ;  a  prick,  a  puncture.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  142  Make  a  poynt  bi  be  space 
of  a  litil  fyngre  from  be  oon  eende  of  be  wounde,  &  anober 
poynt  at  be  opere  eende  of  be  wounde.  c  1440  Promp.Parv. 
406/2  Poynte,  functtts  vel  functwir.  [1826  KIRBY  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  IV.  270  A  Point  (Pvnctvtn),  a  minute  impression 
upon  the  surface,  but  not  perforating  it.] 

2.  A  minute  mark  on  a  surface,  of  the  size  or 
appearance  of  a  fine  puncture ;  a  dot,  a  minute  spot 
orspeck;  also,  anythingexcessively  small  or  appear- 
ing like  a  speck. 

1300  GOWER  Conf.  III.  65  Which  [Astrolabe]  was  of  fin 

E)id  precious  With  pointz  and  cercles  merveilous.  1600 
.  BLOUNT  tr.  Coneslaggio  202  Now  he  only  subscribed 
Key : :  •  pointed  with  tiue  points,  called  by  the  Portugals 
the  fiue  wounds.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  §  4 
This  invention.. so  abbreviated  that  a  point  onely  sheweth 
distinctly  and  significantly  any  of  the  24.  Letters.  1731 
LAW  Serious  C.  xiii.  (ed.  2)  228  As  the  fix  d  Stars,  .appear 
but  as  so  many  points.  18*4-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4) 
III.  468  The  pupil,  instead  of  being  dilated,  is  contracted  to 
a  point.  1828  STAKK  Elcm.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  468  Body  dotted 
with  numerous  red  points.  1899  AllbutfsSyst.  Med.  VIII. 
550  The  lesions  begin  as  minute  scaly  points  in  the  epi* 
dermis. 

3.  A  dot  or  other  small  mark  used  in  writing  or 
printing. 

a.  A  punctuation-mark ;  esp.  the  full  point  or 
full  stop ;  also  extended  to  the  marks  of  excla- 
mation (!)  and  interrogation  (?) ;  and  sometimes 
to  reference-marks,  as  the  asterisk,  obelisk,  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeont.  Prol.  ff  T.  927  And  her 
a  poynt,  for  ended  is  my  tale ;  God  send  euery  trewe  man 
boote  of  his  bale.  1530  PALSGR.  15  b,  A  poynt,  whether  it  be 
suche  as  the  Latins  call  functum platium  thus  made  .  , . . 
or  with  suche  as  the  Latins  cal  comma  thus  made  :  ,  or 
uirgvla  thus  made  /.  1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  40 
In  y*  pause  of  a  ful  point  1613  LISLE  jElfric  on  O.  <$•  N. 
Test,  ad  init.,  The  Saxon  vseth  our  note  of  Full-point  com- 
monly for  all  other  distinctions.  173^  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  161 
Commas  and  points_they_set  exactly  right.  1771  LUCKOMBE 
tThe  Obelisk. 


Hist.  Print.  258,  fThe  Paragraph.' 
|  The  Parallel. 
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Doubje  bagger'.  |  The  Parallel.  $  The  Section.  "The 
Asterism.  These  are  the  Names  and  Figures  of  what 
Founders  reckon  among  Points,  and  Printers  call  Refer- 
ences. Ibid.  262  He  assigned  the  former  Points  their 
proper  places .  .and  added  the  Semicolon,  .to  come  in  between 
the  Comma  and  the  Colon.  1814  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grant. 
(ed.  5)  I.  406  The  point  of  Interrogation,  ?  The  point  of 
Exclamati,  n,  ! .  1891  N.  $  Q.  ?th  Ser.  XI  1. 99/2  AU  abbre- 
viations being  uniformly  denoted  by  the  full-point. 

b.  In  Semitic  alphabets,  Any  one  of  the  dots, 
minute  strokes,  or  groups  of  these,  which  are  placed 
over,  under,  or  within  the  letters  or  consonants, 
in  order  to  indicate  the  vowels ;  in  Hebrew  also  to 
indicate  variation  or  doubling  of  the  consonant, 
stress  accent,  punctuation,  etc. ;  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  to  distinguish  consonants  otherwise  iden- 
tical in  form,  as  i  n,  >  t,  J/,  j  b,  j  i,  >p,  etc.,  called 
diacritical  points. 

1614  SF.LDEN  Titles  Hon.  102  The  three  words  haue  ouer 
the  Aliphs  their  point  Vashlu.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div. 
J.ogike  167  They  added  the  points  (which  wee  call  vowels). 
\  •  W"-K1NS  Kcat  Char.  365  That  Argument .  .against  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Points,  or  Vowels.  1748  HARTLEY 
Obsera.  mi  Man  i.  iii.  312  The  Manner  of  writing  Hebrew 
»ithout  Points.  1776  J.  RICHARDSON  Arab.  Gram.  iii.  u 
When  final. .it  [J]  has  often  two  points  above.  Ibid.,  Like 

^n^  J'-it  IS^l  's  considerably  influenced  by  the  vowel 
points.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  2IQ/i  In  it  [the  Cufic character] 
le  Koran  was  written,  originally  without  diacritical  points 
and  vowels.  1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Gram.  3  The  points 
)f  the  vowel  Zekofo  may  coalesce  with  the  point  of  the  letter. 
1891  A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK  Bk.  Psalms  I.  Introd.  vii.  51  The 

esent  elaborate  system  of  vowel  marks  or  '  points  ',  com- 
monly called  the '  Massoretic  punctuation '  or  '  vocalisation '. 
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c.  A  dot  used  in  writing  numbers,  (a)  In 
decimals,  separating  the  integral  from  the  fractional 
part ;  also,  placed  over  a  repeating  decimal, 
or  over  the  first  and  last  figures  of  the  period  in 
a  circulating  decimal.  (/')  A  dot  or  stroke  used  to 
separate  a  line  of  figures  into  groups. 

1704  [see  DECIMAL  a.  i  bj.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II. 
312/2  Decimals  are  distinguished  by  a  point,  which  separ- 
ates  them  from  integers,  if  any  be  prefixed.  1900  Daily 
News  9  June  5/3  Two  '  four-point -sevens ',  ..  two  naval 
twelve-pounders  ..,  and  two  five-inch  guns.  Mod.  We  read 
4>6  as  *  four  point  repeating  six '. 

4.  A  dot  or  mark  used  in  mediaeval  musical 
notation  (med.L.  puncttis  or  punctum). 

a.  A  mark  indicating  a  tone  or  sound  ;  cone- 
sponding  to  the  modern  '  notes*.    (Cf.  COUNTER- 
POINT j^.1) 

1674  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mns.  in.  i  Counterpoint .. was  the 
old  manner  of  Composing  Parts  together,  by  setting  Points 
or  Pricks  one  against  another.  1782  BURNHY  Hist.  Mvs. 
II.  i.  39  Points  were  first  used  simple,  afterwards  with  tails. 

b.  ^  DOT  sb\  5  d. 

Point  of  alteration  or  duplication,  a  dot  placed  before 
two  short  notes  in  'perfect  or  triple  rhythm,  to  indicate 
that  the  second  of  them  is  to  be  reckoned  as  of  twice  its 
ordinary  length.  Point  of  augmentation^  a  dot  placed 

after  a  note  in  '  imperfect '  or  duple  rhythm,  to  lengthen  it 
by  one  half  (as  in  modern  music).  Point  of  division  or 

imperfection^  a  dot  placed  between  two  short  notes  in  '  per- 
fect '  rhythm,  of  which  the  first  is  preceded  and  the  second 
followed  by  a  long  note ;  indicating  a  division  of  the  rhythm 
(like  the  bar  in  modern  music),  and  rendering  the  two  long 
notes  '  imperfect '.  Point  of  perfection,  a  dot  placed  in 

'  perfect '  rhythm  after  a  long  note  which  would  otherwise 
be  '  Imperfect '  by  position,  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be 
'  perfect '. 

1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  12,  I  pray  you  say  what 
Pnckes  or  poynts..  signifie  in  singing. 

H.  5.  A  separate  or  single  article,  item,  or 
clause  in  an  extended  whole  (usually  an  abstract 
whole,  as  a  course  of  action,  a  subject  of  thought, 
a  discourse,  etc.)  ;  an  individual  part,  element,  or 
matter,  a  detail,  a  particular ;  sometimes,  a  detail 
of  nature  or  character,  a  particular  quality  or 
respect ;  f  an  instance  (of  some  quality,  etc.). 

1*1225  Ancr.  R.  178  jif  em  ancre  is  bet  ne  vele<5  none 
uondunges,  swu3  drede  hire  i5et  point,  c  1x90  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  27/30  Fondede  in  eche  pointe  to  answerien  heom 
wel  quoynteliche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23261  (Cott.)  Bot 
a  point  es  ^ar  b.un  pines  mare,  pan  elles  al  bair  ober  fare. 
Ibid.  26092  pe  tober  pont  es  scnft  o  muth.  1340  Ayenb.  33 
And  yet  eft  ber  byeb  zix  poyns  kueade,  huerby  sleupe 
brengejj  man  to  his  ende.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  6 
These  ben  be  poyntz  &  be  articles  ordeyned  of  the  bretheren 
of  seint  Katerine.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  6  In  my  pater- 
noster iche  poynt  after  oper.  4:1400  Knit  St.  Benet  657 
Ther  er  the  pontes  of  perfite  lifyng  That  nedful  er  to  old 
and  sing,  c  1400  Brut  tE.  E.  T.S.)  157  He  sent  worde-.bat 
bai  snulde  done  out  and  put  aweyjmt  o  pynt  of  restltucion. 
1500-30  DUNBAR  Poems  xlv.  17  It  is  anepount  of  ignorance 
To  lufe  in  sic  distemperance.  1516  TINDALE  Jas.  ii.  10 
Whosoeuer  shall  kepe  the  whole  lawe,  and  yet  fayle  in 
one  poynt,  he  is  gyltie  in  all.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  55  The 
ix  artikiL  I  trou  that  thair  is  ane  halie  chrissine  kirk  and 
ane  communione  of  sanctis.  Thir  ii  pwintis  ar  baith  bot  ane 
thing.  1541  Test.  Ebor.  VI.  135  That,  .this  my  last  will  and 
testament  be  fulfillid  in  every  poynte.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Evang.  T.  i.  7,  I  have  prefaced  and  scnohed  suffi- 
ciently unto  the  Text,  I  come  now  to  seek  out  first  the 
parts,  and  then  the  points  of  it.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel 
49  The  censure  of  the  Surveyor,  on  the  point  of  all  the 
material].?  which  are  brought  in.  1701  NORM  is  Ideal  World 
i.  ii.  74  This  is  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  reasoning 
turns.  1784  J.  POTTER  Virtuous  Villagers  II.  23  We  shall 
never  agree  on  these  points,  so  we'll  drop  them.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  v.  55  If  they  had  known  what 
point  was  in  dispute.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Antt.Q.  Neighb. 
v,  Is  it  a  point  of  conscience  with  you  ?  1897  I.  T.  TOMLIN- 
SON  Prayer  Bk.,  Articles  <fr  Horn.  VH.  311  We  shall  find., 
that . .  he  [Cosin]  never  adopted  any  one  of  the  '  six  points  * 
of  modern  Ritualism. 

t  b.  To  stand  (uf]on  (one's)  points,  to  insist 
upon  details  of  conduct  or  manners  which  one  has 
espoused  ;  to  be  punctilious  or  scrupulous.  06s. 

c  1590  GREENE  /•>.  Bacon  i.  122  Our  country  Margret  is  so 
coy,  And  stands  so  much  vpon  her  honest  points,  That 
marriage  or  no  market  with  the  mayd.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids. 
N.  v.  L  118.  1601  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  (Qo.)  i.  ii. 
32  He  stood  vpon  poynts  with  me  too.  1685  BUNYAN 
Pharisee  $  Publican  Wks.  1861  II.  237  For  a  man  here  to 
stand  thus  upon  his  points,  it  is  death. 

o.  71?  STRAIN  or  STRETCH  a  point :  see  the  verbs. 

HI.  A  minute  part  or  particle  of  anything ;  the 
smallest  unit  of  measurement. 

T" 6.  The  very  least  or  a  very  small  part  ^/"some- 
thing ;  a  jot,  whit,  particle.  Obs. 

a  1300  Body  fy  Soul  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden)  338  O  poynt 
of  ore  pine  to  bate  in  the  world  ne  is  no  leche.  c  1450  LOVE- 
LICH  Grail  Iv.  182  Neuere  Man  On  hym  Cowde  Aspye  that 
Evere  he  hadde  poynt  of  Meselrye.  c  1450  Mir  our  Sal' 
uacioun  368  Nor  neuer  hafe  felt  a  poynt  of  vnhelth,  nor 
sekenesse.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  vii.  in  Ashm.  Theat. 
Chem,  Brit.  (1652)  104  By  one  point  of  excesse  all  your 
Warke  is  shent. 

f  b.  No  point  (cf.  F.  ne  point) :  not  a  bit,  not  at 
all,  not  in  the  least.  Obs* 

lua  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  137  Diogenes  esteemed  the 
frutte  to  bee  no  poyncte  the  more  polluted.  1588  SHAKS. 
Z..  L,.  L,.  n.  i.  100  Boy.  Will  you  prick't  with  your  eye? 
La*  Ro.  No  poynt,  with  my  knife.  1610  Histrio-m.  in.  266 
The  Players  now  are  growne  so  proud,  Ten  pound  a  play, 
or  no  point  Comedy. 
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f  7.  The  smallest  or  a  very  small  portion  of  time ; 
a  moment,  instant.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  liv.  7  At  a  poynt  in  a  litil  I  forsoc  thee. 
1434  MISYN  Xtetuiing  Life  106  Ina  poynt  we  lyfc,  )a  les  ben 
a  poynt,  for  (if)  all  our  lyfe  to  lyfe  euerlastynge  we  wald 
likkyn,  11051  it  is.  a  1533  Lo.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  Kkj  b,  Theyr  feficitie  hath  been  but  a  shorte  poynt 

t  8.  Semi Me  point :  the  least  discernible  portion 
of  matter  or  space.  Obs.  ran. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Vital,  ll.  xv.  S  9  A  sensible  Point,  meaning 
thereby  the  least  Particle  of  Matter  or  Space  we  can  dis- 
cern, which  is  ordinarily  about  a  Minute,  and  to  the  sharpest 
Eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty  Seconds  of  a  Circle,  where  the 
Eye  b  the  Center.  1704  in  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I. 

9.  Mus.  A  short  strain  or  snatch  of  melody ;  esp. 
in  phr.  point  of  war,  etc.,  a  short  phrase  sounded 
on  an  instrument  as  a  signal,  arch. 

13..  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  A.  890  Of  bat  songe  my?t  synge  a 
poynt.  1578  GOSSON  in  T.  N.  tr.  Cottq.  11'.  India  ad  fin., 
when  . .  threatnying  trumpet  sounds  the  poyntes  of  warre. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  52.  160*  MARKTON  Ant.  \ 
Met.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  48  Make  me  a  straine : . .  Breath  me  a 
point  that  may  inforce  me  weepe.  18x4  SCOTT  If'az'.  xlvi, 
To  perform  the  beautiful  and  wild  point  of  war.  1867 
MORRIS  Jason  i.  127  His  guardjan  drew  The  horn  from  off 
bis  neck,  and  thereon  blew  A  point  of  hunting  known  to  two 
or  three.  1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  viiu  (1896)  I.  152  Bid 
him  put  ghostly  trump  to  lip  and  breathe  a  point  of  war. 

b.  An  important  phrase  or  subject,  usually  in 
a  contrapuntal  composition,  esp.  in  relation  to  its 
entry  in  a  particular  part ;  the  entry  of  such  a 
phrase  or  subject. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  76  There  can  bee  no  point  or 
Fuge  taken  without  a  rest,  a  1646  J.  GREGORY  1'astliuina 
(1649)  48  The  Contrapunctum  figuratum,  consisting  of 
Feuges,  or  maintaining  of  Points.  1881  in  Grove  Diet.  Atus. 
III.  7  Points,  a  term  applied  . .  to  the  opening  notes  of  the 
Subject  of  a  Fugue,  or  other  important  Motivo,  to  which  it 
is  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the  Performer  should  be 
particularly  directed. 

1 1O.  In  mediaeval  measurement  of  time :  The 
fourth  (or  according  to  some,  the  fifth)  part  of  an 
hour.  (See  ATOM  so.  7.)  Obs. 

1495  Treinsa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  ix.  (W.  de  W.)  354  An 
houre  conteynyth  foure  poyntes  [Bodl.  MS.  punctes]  and  a 
poynt  ten  momentes.  \Ibici.  xxi.  359  A  puncte  is  the  fourth 
parlye  of  an  houre.]  1844  LINGAHD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858) 
II.  xi.  158  Twenty-four  hours,  each  of  which  admits  of  four 
different  subdivisions,  into  four  points  [etc.]. 

fll.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  side  or  radius  of 
a  quadrant,  etc. :  spec,  in  Astron.  One  of  the  24 
(or,  according  to  some,  1 2)  equal  divisions  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon,  by  which  the  degree 
of  obscuration  in  an  eclipse  was  measured. 

£1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  $  12  The  skale..that  seruith  by 
hise  12  poyntes.  .of  ful  many  a  subtil  conclusioun.  c  1400  in 
Halliwell  Kara  f/alhcm.  (1841)  59  pe  12  departynges  of 
aiber  of  bo  sides  are  called  poyntes,  ban  es  a  poynte  be 
twelft  parte  of  any  thyng,  namely  of  ouber  side  of  p* 
quadrat  in  be  quadrant.  1550  W.  LYNNE  Carton's  Cron. 
252  b,  The  third  Eclipse  was  of  the  Moone..the  Moone  was 
darkened  .xvii.  pointes  and  .xxv.  minutes.  1594  BLI'NOEVIL 
Exerc.  in.  I.  xv.  (1636)  309  The  Astronomers  do  divide  the 
Diameter  as  well  of  the  Sunne,  as  of  the  Moone  into  12, 
and  some  into  24  parts,  which  they  call  points. 

12.  Nine  or  eleven  points,  usually  in  the  saying 
•  Possession  is  nine  (formerly  eleven)  points  of  the 
law ',  i.  e.  is  =  nine  or  eleven  put  of  a  supposed 
ten  or  twelve  points  (  =  a  vast  majority  of  the  points) 
that  may  be  raised  in  a  legal  action.     So  by  hyper- 
bole, ninety-nine  points  (out  of  a  hnndred). 

1697-8  WATTS  Reliy.  TWP.  (1789)  149  Prejudice  and  educa- 
tion had  eleven  points  of  the  law,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
arguments  to  dispossess  them.  1809  MAI. KIN  (."//  Bias  x. 
x.  F  20  She  had  possession,  and  that  is  nine  points  of  the 
law.  1863  READE  Very  Hard  Cash  xliii,  Possession  is 
ninety-nine  points  of  Lunacy  law. 

13.  A  unit  of  count  in  the  score  of  a  game. 

1746  HOYLE  Whist  (ed.  6)  69  Points.  Ten  of  them  make 
a  Game.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  261  note.  The  five  is  called 
Towser.  The  six,  Tumbler,  which  reckon  in  hand  for  their 
respective  number  of  points.  1856  LT.  Cot-  B.  Whist-player 
(1858)  21  The  party  revoking  forfeit  three  points.  1873 
BENNETT  &  '  CAVENDISH  '  Billiards  14  The  game  (1200  up) 
was  won  by  Cook  by  117  points.  1895  Weslm.  Gat.  3  Dec. 
7/1  Cumberland  scored  14  points  [at  Football]. 

b.  Hence,  to  give  points  to  [F.  donner,  rendre 
des  points},  to  allow  (a  rival)  to  count  so  many 
points  at  starting,  to  give  odds  to  ;  colloq.  to  have 
the  advantage  of;  so  to  gain  a  point,  to  get  paints, 
to  gain  an  advantage. 

1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  xii.  400  The  English 
Minister  can  often  gain  a  point  by  dexterous  dealing  in 
Parliament.  1881  Con/ess.  Frivolous  Girl  106,  I  got  more 
[bouquets]  than  she  did ;  thereby  (to  use  a  bit  of  slang)  getting 
points  on  her  for  the  time  being.  1883  American  VI.  333 
Any  average  Eton  boy  could  give  points  to  His  Holiness  in 
the  matter  of  Latin  verses.  1895  F.  E.  TROLLOPE  F.  Trollofe 
II.  i.  16  She  could  give  points  to  many  younger  women  and 
beat  them. 

C.  spec,  in  Piquet :  The  number  of  cards  of  the 
most  numerous  suit  in  one's  hand  after  discarding ; 
the  number  scored  by  the  player  who  holds  the 
highest  number  of  one  suit.  See  PIQUET  J, 

1710  R.  SEYMOUR  Court  Gamester  75  He  who  reckons 
most  in  this  Manner  [either  by  greater  number  of  cards,  or, 
in  case  of  equality,  of  Pips,  Ace  =  n.  Court  cards  10  each) 
is  said  to  win  the  Point.     1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s. 
/>,*.«•/,  The  carte  blance  [sic]  is  the  first  thmg  that  reckons 
then  the  point.     1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  ..  xv,,.  P3  Point, 
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quint,  and  quatorze.  1824  SCOTT  6Y.  Rattan's  xviii,  By  an 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  game  [piquet],  .  .  Lord  Ethering- 
ton  called  a  point  without  showing  it. 

d.  pi.  Name  of  a  particular  game  at  bowls. 

ijoa  J.  A.  MANSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  329/1  (Bmvls) 
On  Scottish  greens  the  game  of  Points  is  occasionallyplayed. 
..Three  points  are  scored  if  the  bowl  come  to  rest  within 
one  foot  of  the  jack.  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  the  Points  game 
demands  an  ideally  perfect  green. 

14.  A  unit  in  appraising  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
petitor, or  of  an  exhibit  in  a  competitive  show. 


. 

1777  SHERIDAN  Sc/t.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  Charles's  imprudence 
and  bad  character  are  great  points  in  my  favour.  1867 
TROLLOPE  Ckron.  Barset  I.  xxi.  179,  I  cannot  accept  it  as 
a  point  in  a  clergyman's  favour,  that  he  should  be  opposed 
to  his  bishop.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  ii,  All  these 
were  points  against  him. 

15.  A  recognized  unit  in  quoting  variations  in 
price  of  stocks,  shares,  and  various  commodities, 
differing  in  value  according  to  the  commodity 
in  question.  In  Betting,  a  unit  in  stating  fluctua- 
tions of  the  odds. 


rutiun  uuv.iiii.cu  •£  uurau,  uui  me  improvement  lias  noi 
been  maintained,  and  prices  are  now  one  point  below 
yesterday's  closing  rates.  1901  Westm.  Gas.  4  Oct.  9/3  An 
important  advance  in  American  cotton  has  set  in  in  Liver- 
pool, the  rise  at  noon  to-day  being  nine  points,  or  one-eighth 
per  pound.  1901  MARY  E.  WiLKiNS/Vr/H>«  Labor\tft  The 
mining  stock  dropped  fast — a  point  or  more  a  day.  1909 
Westm.  Gaz.  20  Jan.  11/1  The  Brighton  dividend  is  3$  per 
cent,  on  ordinary,  preferred,  and  A  stock  alike.  The  price 
has  fallen  3  points. 

f  16.  A  measure  of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  French  line  :  cf.  LINE  sb.'l  16.  Obs. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  f,  Art  I.  472  The  smallest 
no  more  than  one-half  of  a  Paris  point,  or  the  1441?!  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  .,  is  said  to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an 
object  2560  times. 

b.  Printing.  A  unit  of  measurement  for  type 
bodies  :  in  the  French  or  Didot  system  the  seventy- 
second  part  of  a  French  inch  (i.e.  twice  the  amount 
ofprec.);  in  the  U.S.  system  slightly  smaller  (in 
the  proportion  of  about  twelve  to  thirteen),  i.e. 
•0138  oi fan  inch. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s. v.,The  American  point  was  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Type-Founders'  Association  in  1883. 

1900  H.  HART  Century  of  Oxford  Tyfog.  154  The  typo- 
graphical unit  is  the  point.   Ibid.,  Oxford  Press  Type-bodies 
..Nonpareil,  5-68  Didot  Points.  .Brevier, 7-35  Didot  Points. 

1901  Westm.^  Gaz.  6  Feb.  4/3  The  type.. must  be  at  least 
1  eight- point ',  and  the  lines  must  be  separated  by  at  least 
two  points. 

17.  In  Australian  use:  A  unit  in  measuring  rain- 
fall, the  hundredth  part  (-01)  of  an  inch. 

1889  Australasian  20  Apr.,  The  following  reports  have 
been  received  : — Brewarrina,  40  points  ;  Bourke,  47  points  ; 
..  Ivanhoe,  100  points;  Mossgiel.  188  points;  ..  Hillston, 
288  points.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  17  May  2/1  In  the  district 
of  the  Thompson  River  there  had  only  been  nine  points  of 
rain  in  15  months.  itMQuHHllaiultr  ^  Dec.  1061  Rain  set 
in  early  this  morning,  ninety-eight  points  having  fallen  up 
to  2.30  p.m. 

IV.  Something  having  definite  position,  with- 
out extension  ;  a  position  in  space,  time,  succession, 
degree,  order,  etc. 

18.  Geom.   That  which  is  conceived  as  having 
position,  but  not  magnitude  (as  the  extremity  of 
a  line,  or  the  intersection  of  two  lines). 

1:1391  CHAUCER  As/rot,  i.  §  18  This  forseide  cenyth  is 
ymagened  to  ben  the  verrey  point  ouer  the  crowne  of  thyn 
heued.  155"  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knoml.  i.'Defm.,  A  Poynt 
or  a  Prycke,  is  named  of  Geometricians  that  small  and 
vnsensible  shape,  whiche  hath  in  it  no  paries,  that  is  to  say  : 
npther  length,  breadth,  nor  depth.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref. 
*j,  A  Point  is  a  thing  Mr  hematicall,  mdiuisible,  which  may 
haue  a  certayne  determined  situation.  1660  BARROw£Kr/;'rf 
i.  Defin.,  i.  A  Point  is  that  which  has  no  part... iii.  The 
ends,  or  limits,  of  a  line  are  Points.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tec/in.  I.  s.v.,  If  a  Point  be  supposed  to  be  moved  any 
way,  it  will  by  its  Motion  describe  a  Line.  1828  J.  H. 
MOOII  Pract.  A'avif.  (ed.  20)  n  To  draw  a  Circle  through 
any  1  hiee  given  Points  not  situated  in  a  right  Line  1866 
BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  II.  946/1  It  is  sometimes  con- 
vement  to  consider  a  point  as  an  evanescent  circle  or  sphere. 
D.  In  various  phrases  with  of  (in  Geom.,  Optics, 
and  Perspective},  as  point  of  contrary  flexure,  p.  of 
convergince,  p.  of  dispersion,  p.  of  distance,  p. 
of  divergence,  p.  of  incidence,  p.  of  inflexion,*,  of 
osailation,  p.  of  reflection,  p.  of  refraction,  p.  of 
sight,  p.  of  vision,  etc. :  see  these  words.  See  also 
VANISHING  point. 

c.  Aslron.,&c.  Applied  with  qualifying  adjs.  to 
special  points  of  the  celestial  sphere,  etc. :    see 
CABDINAL,  EQUINOCTIAL,  SOLSTITIAL,  VERTICAL. 

Cardinal  faints  =  Fr.  faints  citrdinaux ;  but  the  32 
faints  of  the  compass  (sense  B.  9)  =  Fr. fainles  de  la  bcussole 
tnt  du  compas. 

t  d.  Middle  or  central  point,  centre.  Obs.  rare. 
1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.xx.  59  No  more  than  hath  the  poynt 
or  pncke  in  the  myddle  of  the  most  grete  compaas  that 
may  be.  1614  W.  B.  Philosophers  Banquet  (ed.  2)  227  Our 
Ecclesiastical!  writers  haue  thought  ludea  to  be  the  middle 
of  the  Earth,  and  Jerusalem  the  very  poynt, 

19.  A  place  having  definite  spatial  position  but 
no  extent,  or  of  which  the  position  alone  is  con- 
sidered ;  a  spot. 


13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  68  In  bat  Cete  my  sa^es  soghe  alle 
aboute,  pat,  in  fiat  place  at  J>e  poynt,  I  put  in  \>\  hert. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  564  The  perlouse  pointtes  bat  passe  you 
behoues.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  698  King  Edward., 
was  not  a  little  troubled  . .  and  driuen  to  seeke  the  furthest 
poynt  of  his  witte.  1669  STURMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  iv.  xi. 
178  If  you  keep  a  true  Account  of  the  Ship's  way..,  you 
may  at  any  time  have  the  true  Point  where  the  Ship  is. 
1710  J.  CLARKE  Rohaulfs  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  I.  263  All  the 
Rays  which  come  from  any  Point  of  the  Object,  and  fall 
upon  the  whole  Superficies  of  the  Glass  do  . .  enter  into  the 
Pupil.  1837  LADY  W.  DE  ERESBY  in  C.  K.  Sharfe's  Corr. 
(1888)  II.  498  The  nearest  way  from  point  to  point.  1864 
PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  (1876)  411  Susa  was  a  good  point, 
whence  to  invade  Babylon. 

b.  spec.   The  spot   at  which   a  policeman  is 
stationed.     (Cf.  POINT-DUTY.) 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Oct.  2/r,  I  came.. in  search  of  a 
constable  :  the  one  on  '  point '  at  Holborn  Town  Hall  could 
not  come. 

c.  Hunting,  colloq.  A  spot  to  which  a  straight 
run  is  made ;  hence  a  straight  rtm  from  point  to 
point,  a  cross-country  run.   Cf.  t).  1 1 .    To  make  his 
point  (olaia-x.,  etc.),  to  run  straight  toaspotaimedat. 

1875  WHYTE-MELVILLE  Riding  Recoil.  (1879)  xi.  185  In 

Leicestershire  especially,  foxes.,  will  make  their  point  with 

a  stiff  breeze  blowing  in  their  teeth.     Ibid.   xii.  211   A 

sportsman  must  ..  admit  that  '  ten  mile  points '  over  grass 

with  one  of  the  handsomest  packs  of  [stag-]hounds  in  the 

world, are  most  enjoyable.  1883  R.  E.  EGERTON-WARBURTON 

Hunting  Songs  (ed.  7)  Introd.  36  The  increase  of. .  dwellings 

'    prevents  a  fox,  headed  at  every  corner,  from  making  straight 

J    to  his  point.    1896  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Nov.  9/1  The  Belvoir 

j    hounds  made  an  eight  mile  point  in  a  little  over  45  minutes. 

2O.  Jler.  a.  One  of  nine  particular  spots  or 
\  places  upon  a  shield,  which  serve  to  determine 
accurately  the  position  a  charge  is  to  occupy,  b. 
The  middle  part  of  the  chief  or  base,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dexter  or  sinister  divisions,  c. 
One  of  a  number  of  horizontal  stripes  of  different 
tinctures  into  which  a  shield  may  be  divided.  (See 
alsp  B.  3  c,  D.  4  c.) 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  562  pe  penounes  &  |>e  pomels  &  poyntes 
of  scheldes  Wib-drawen  his  deuocion.  1308  KENNEDIF. 
Flytingvi}.  Dunbar  414  A  stark  gallowis,  ane  wedy,  and  a 
pyn,  The  hede  poynt  of  thyne  eldeiis  armes  ar.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Points,  in  Heraldry  are  certain  places  in  an 
Escutcheon  diversly  named  according  to  their  several 
positions.  1715  COATS  Diet.  Her.  s.v..  There  are  nine 
principal  Points  in  any  Escutcheon...  A.,  .the  Dexter  Chief. 
B.  the  . .  Middle  Chief.  C.  the  Sinister  Chief.  D.  the 
Honour  Point.  E.  the  Fesse  Point,  call'd  also  the  Center. 
F.  the  Nombril  Point,  that  is,  the  Navel  Point.  G.  the 
Dexter  Base.  H.  the  Sinister  Base.  I.  the  precise  Middle 
Base.  1865  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  626  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  description  of  a  coat-of-arms,  it  is  the  practice  to 
suppose  the  shield  to  be  divided  into  nine  points. 

f  21.  One  of  the  squares  of  a  chessboard.  The 
four  points,  the  four  centre  squares.  Obs. 

c  1407  LVDG.  Reson  q  Sens.  6044  The  vnkouth  craft  of  the 
tabler  And  the  poyntes  of  the  chekker.  (1440  Gesta  Rom. 
xxi.  71  (Harl.)  The  chekir  or  be  chesse  hath  viij.  poyntes  in 
eche  partie.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  135  The  bordeure  about 
is  hygher  than  the  squarenes  of  the  poyntes.  a  1500  MS. 
Ashmolc  344  (Bodl.)  10  This  is  a  fair  Jupertie  to  mate  a 
man  in  on  of  the  iiij  poyntes  for  it  cumyth  offt  in  play. 

22.  A  definite  position  in  a  scale  of  any  kind ; 
a  position  reached  in  a  course  (e.  g.  DEAD  POINT)  ; 
a  step,  stage,  or  degree  in  progress  or  develop- 
ment, or  in  increase  or  decrease ;  an  exact  degree 
of  some  measurable  quality  or  condition,  as  tem- 
perature (e.g.  boiling-point,  dew-point,  freezing- 
point,  melting-point). 

«I4»S  Chaucers  Pars.  T.  T  847  (Harl.  MS.)  Whan  nature! 
lawe  was  in  his  first  \f>-text  right]  poynt  in  paradis.  1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  153,)  5  b,  [This]  declareth  some 
poynt  of  our  iourney.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  678  The 
extreme  poynt  of  decay  of  his  house  and  estate.  1639  S. 
Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Attmir.  Events  206  Her  beauty  and 
comely  grace,  .amounted  unto  a  high  point.  1747  Freezing 
Point  [FREEZING  vol.  so.  2).  1773  Boiling  point  [BOILING 
vtl.st.5].  1791  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  177 
Differences  in  political  opinions  are  as  unavoidable,  as,  to  a 
certain  point,  they  may  perhaps  be  necessary.  1871  B. 
STEWART  Heat  §  89  The  meltingpoints  of  various  substances. 
1886  Rouen  Prxterita  I.  324,  I  was  brought  to  the  point  of 
trying  to  learn  to  sing.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  93/2  The 
shares  reached  their  highest  point  on  the  I3th  June  1800, 
when  they  might  have  been  sold  for  £600. 

b.  A  critical  position  in  the  course  of  affairs ; 
a  decisive  state  of  circumstances,  a  juncture ;  the 
precise  moment  for  action,  an  opportunity.  Now 
only  in  phrases  when  it  comes  (came}  to  the  point, 


n.  xiii.  114  Atte  laste  he  sawe  hys  poynte  whan  that  his 
jnetnyes  were  wery.    01533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  liii.  178 


*  £"?•  ?-!'vii'  Her  falher-  -who,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
oo     T-        S°inS'  tna.'  he  told  her  'o  write  to  him. 
^o.   In  time,  that  which  has  '  position '  but  not 

duration   (as  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  space  of 

time) ;  the  precise  time  at  which  anything  happens ; 

an  instant,  moment,  as  the  moment  of  noon,  the 

moment  of  death. 
a  1400  R .  Brnnne's  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8080  Drecchynge 

by  tymes  haue  [Pelyt  MS.  poyntes  haf]  j>ey  wrought,    c  1400 

Afol.  Loll.  28  To  ani  man  in  be  poynt  of  deb.     1413 


j  Pilgr.  Sowte  (CaxlQn)  n.  xiii.  (1859)  47  In  this  poynt  I  herde 
.  .a  lusty  melodye  of  wonder  swete  songe.  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopius  iv.  151  The  point  of  opportunity  being  past,  the 
greatest  endeavours  after  ward  faile.  *737WmsTON  Joseph**, 
\  Hist.  i.  iii.  §  5  Four  hours  ..  are  over  already,  which  point 
of  time  renders  the  prediction  impossible.  1833-6  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  U*  IV-  "•  380  There  is.  .no  assign- 
able point  at  which  the  belief  was  introduced.  1844  MRS. 
BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  J.  30  Though  at 
the  last  point  of  a  million  years. 

b.  At  or  on  the  point  of:  see  D.  i  c,  5. 

f  24.  A  (specified)  degree  of  condition  ;  con- 
dition, plight,  state,  case  (good,  evil,  better,  etc.). 
(Cf.  F.  en  ban  point.}  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8868  Engelond  &  normandie  in  god 
point  he  bro}te.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  315  To  godus  pay 
is  our  peple  in  bettur  point  founde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 
200  A  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  poynt.  1481  CAXTON 
Godeffroy  cxv,  173  The  barons  toke  counseyl  .  .  how  they 
myght  conteyne  them  in  this  greuous  poynt  in  whiche  they 
were,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xcv.  307  She  demaundyd 
of  hym  yf  ne  were  hole  and  in  good  poynt.  1563  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot,  I.  246  The  said  kirk  is  at  sik  ane  point 
that  throw  decaying  thairof,  .  .the  wallis  in  sindrie  partis  ar 
revin.  1685  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin  176  Daniell  and  his 
companions  .  .  looked  fairer  and  in  better  point  than  alt  the 
rest.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  \.  283  Know  thy  own  point  .  .  this 
due  degree  Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heav'n  bestows  on  thee. 
V.  Figurative  and  transferred  senses. 

•j*  25.  The  highest  part  or  degree  ;  the  height, 
summit,  zenith,  acme.  Obs. 

13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1502  In  J«  poynt  of  her  play  he 
poruayes  a  mynde.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  ij  margin^ 
It  is  the  point  of  folly  to  shew  a  will  to  hurte  him,  whom 
thou  canst  not  .  .  by  any  meanes  annoy.  1640  QUARLES 
Enchirid.  (1641)  Ded.,  Your  Highnesse  is  the  Expectation 
of  the  present  Age,  and  the  Poynt  of  future  Hopes.  1718 
RAMSAY  Bonny  Chirsty  v,  This  point  of  a'  his  wishes,  He 
wadna  with  set  speeches  bauk. 

26.  A  distinguishing  mark  or  quality;  a  distinc- 
tive trait  or  feature;  a  characteristic. 

ci47o  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v.  (Parl.  JSeasts)  xxiv,  This 
suddane  semblie  ..  Haifand  the  pointis  of  ane  parliament 
c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  438  in  Babees  Bk.  94  To 
foibeare  in  anger  is  the  poynt  of  a  friendly  leeche.  1581 
J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ansvj.  Osor.  449  b,  A  shyft  of  subtle 
sophisters,  and  not  a  poynt  of  sober  Divynes.  1604  JAMES  I 
Connterbl.  (Arb.)  in  It  is  become  .  .  a  point  of  good  fellow- 
ship. .to  take  a  pipe  of  Tobacco.  1694  ATTERBURY  Serm.% 
On  Prov.  xiv.  6  (1726)  I.  184  To  be  cautious,  and  upon  our 
Guard,  in  receiving  Doctrines.,  is  a  Point  of  great  Prudence. 
1889  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  PariaJi  \,  ix,  Description  was  not 
Leltice's  strong  point. 

b.  spec.  A  physical  feature  in  an  animal  ;  esp. 
one  by  which  excellence  or  purity  of  breed  is 
judged.  Hence  transf.  in  reference  to  a  person  or 
thing.  (Cf.  14.) 

*54$  J'  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  52  She  hath  one  poynt  of 
a  good  hauke,  she  is  bardie.  1841  BORROW  Zincali  II.  ii. 
56  Much  better  versed  in  the  points  of  a  horse  than  in 
points  of  theology.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  xxxvii, 
She  seemed  to  scan  his  points  approvingly.  18940.  ABMA- 
TAGE  Horse  ii.  14  They  [American  and  Canadian  horses] 
are  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  though  not  snowing  any 
peculiarly  unsightly  points.  Ibid.  20  That  the  race  horse 
should  have  all  his  various  points  in  true  relative  develop- 
ment. Ibid.  iv.  47  The  points  essential  to  a  hunter  are  a 
lean  head  and  neck  [etc.]. 

27.  The  point  :  the  precise  matter  in  discussion 
or  to  be  discussed;    the  essential   or  important 
thing.     Often  in  phr.  to  come  to  the  point  ',  to  keep 
to  the  point)  etc.  :   see  also  in  point*  to  the  point 
(D.  4d,6c). 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules  372  But  to  the  poynt,  nature 
held  on  hire  bond  A  formele  egle  of  shap  the  gentilleste 
That  euere  she  a-mong  hire  werkis  fond,  c  1386  —  Prol. 
790  This  is  the  poynt,  to  speken  short  and  pleyn.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixix.  236  Come  to  y*  poynt,  and  vse  no 
more  such  langage  nor  suche  serymonyes.  1602  -2nd  Pt. 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  iii.  (Arb.)  68  But  the  point  is,  I  know 
not  how  to  better  myselfe.  1693  CREECH  in  Dryden's  Juvenal 
xiii.  Argt.  (1607)  319  Then  coming  closer  to  his  Point,  he  tells 
him,  .  .  The  Wicked  are  severely  punish  'd  by  their  own 
Consciences.  1738  tr.  Gnazzos  Art  Conversation  12  Let 
us  now  come  to  the  Point  in  Hand.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Rom.  Forest  ii,  '  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  speak  to  the 
point?'  said  La  Motte.  1868  HELPS  Realmak  (1876)256 
Do  keep  to  the  point,  my_  excursive  friends.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  18  The  point  is  not  who  said  the  words,  but 
whether  they  are  true  or  not. 

b.  To  make  a  point  of  (=  F.  faire  un  point 
de)  :  to  treat  or  regard  (something)  as  essential 
or  indispensable;  to  make  (it)  a  special  object. 
Usually  with  vbl.  sb.  or  gerund  :  formerly  also  to 
make  a  point  to  do  something. 

a  1778  GOLDSMITH  in  Boswell  Johnson  g  Apr.,  Whenever 
I  write  any  thing,  the  publick  make  a  point  to  know  nothing 
about  it.  a  1806  Fox  Hist.  Jos.  If  (1808)  12  The  King 
made  no  point  of  adhering  to  his  concessions.  18*3  W. 
TENNANT  Cdl.  Beaton  iv.  iii.  121,  I  mak  a  pount  to  be  an 
e'e-witness  o'  ilka  business  o'  that  sort.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Brooke  Farm  vii.  88  Her  husband  made  such  a  point  of  his 
tea  that  she  had  little  hope  of  persuading  him  to  give  it  up. 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  App.  581  A  former  colleague 
of  mine  in  the  Oxford  Schools  always  made  a  point  of 
describing  him  as  'William  the  Purchaser*. 

28.  That  at  which  one  aims,  or  for  which  one 
strives  or  contends;   aim,  object,  end.     Often  in 
phr.  to  carry  one's  point  :  see  CARRY  v.  1  7  b. 

13.  .  De  Sancta  Anastasia  86  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  26  pe  prynce  .  .  Opon  a  day  his  poynt  wold  proue.  1580 
SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxi.  vii,  They  their  counsells  led  All  to  this 
point,  how  my  poore  life  to  take.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  43 


POINT. 

It  remaines,  As  the  maine  Point  of  this  our  after-meeting. 
1689  POPPLE  tr.  Locke's  Toleration  L.'s  Wks.  1727  II.  250 
The  Magistrate,  .will  have  his  Will,  and  carry  his  Point. 
1700  PEPYS  Diary,  etc.  (1879)  VI.  217  The  old  East  India 
Company  have. .obtained  their  great  point  against  the  new, 
by  having  got  their  Hill  passed.  1776  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc. 
vii.  (1876)  408  If  they  make  it  the  point  of  their  ambition. 
'857  W.COLLINS  Dead  Secret  in.  ii,  She  ended,  .by  carrying 
her  own  point,  and  having  her  own  way, 

b.  TO  make  a  point:  to  establish  a  proposition, 
to  prove  a  contention;  also^ew.  to  attain  some- 
thing that  one  is  aiming  at. 

1809  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Qpin.  v.  (1830)  112  Two  points 
have  been  made  in  this  cause.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit. 
ii.  (1875)  87  All  it  exists  for  is  to  get  its  ends,  to  make  its 
points.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  3  Nov.  3/1  His  evident  desire 
to  make  every  point  that  can  possibly  be  made  against  the 
Chirk  lecturer. 

29.  A  conclusion,  completion,  culmination,  end, 
'period'.  A\so  full  point.  ?  Obs. 
£1315  Spec.  Gy  Warw.  278  Habent  mortem  sine  morte  et 
finem  mortis  sine  fine.  Hij  sholen  haue  de^  wid-oute  deiing 
And  point  of  dep  wid-outen  ending,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Kitt.  's 
T.  2107  But  shortly  to  the  point  thanne  wol  I  wende,  And 
maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende.  c  1540  HEYWOOD  Four 
P.  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  352  Ye  shall  never  have  them  at 
a  full  point.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  Ded.  3 
To  bring  that  to  some  good  pointe,  that  earst  I  had  be* 
gonne.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \.  ii.  10  First,,  .say  what  the 
play  treats  on :  then  read  the  names  of  the  Actors  :  and  so 
grow  on  to  a  point.  1633  DUHIE  in  Presbyt.  Rev.  (1887)  307 
Thought  it  necessarie  to  put  the  matter  to  some  poynt  at 
that  diet.  1686  BURNET  Trav.  v.  (1750)  245,  I  thought  I 
had  made  so  full  a  Point  at  the  Conclusion  of  my  last 
Letter,  that  I  should  not  have  given  you  the  Trouble  of 
reading  any  more  Letters.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  'J 'ale  Tyne 
i.  7  He  is  bringing  his  invention  to  a  point. 
fSO.  Determination,  decision,  resolution.  Obs. 
M77  [see  at  a  pointy  D.  id].  1481  CAXTON  Godejfroy 
xxxii.  68  At  thende  the  kyng  cam  so  to  poynt  that  they 
were  appeased  goodly.  i53oCRANMERinSlrype  Li/f(i6g^) 
App.  5  After  all  this  he  commeth  to  the  poynte  to  save  the 
Kyngs  honour.  1578  T.  WILCOCKS  Serin.  Pawles  Cr.  22 
A  great  sorte  are  at  a  playne  poynt,  they  are  carelesse  of 
their  soules,  so  their  bod  ye  maye  bee  free.  1678  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  i.  6,  I  begin  to  come  to  a  point ;  I  intend  to  go  along 
with  tins  good  man.  1738  [see  at  a  point ^  D.  i  d]. 

VL  From  i6th  c.  F.  point**  15-1 6th  c.  It. 
punto\  derived  from  the  sense  prick,  through  that 
of  stitcht  work  done  with  stitches  with  the  needle. 

As  English  used  the  native  word  stitch  (OE.  stice,  from 
OTeut.  *stikan  to  prick,  stab,  etc.)  for  the  prick  of  the  needle 
in  sewing,  the  corresponding  Fr.  use  of point  was  not  adopted, 
and  the  development  of  this  sense  was  entirely  in  Italian 
and  French.  The  It.  n;um:  /«•».'/<>  in  aria  occurs  at  Venice 
in  1476. 

31.  Thread  lace  made  wholly  with  the  needle 
(also  called  more  fully  point  lace%  needle-point 
lace,  needle-point}  ;  also  improperly  applied  to 
pillow  lace  imitating  that  done  with  the  needle, 
and  sometimes  to  lace  generally :  often  named 
from  the  place  of  manufacture,  as  Alen^on  point ^ 
Venetian  poin£t  point  of  Genoa,  Spain,  etc. :  cf. 
POINT  sb.%  b. 

1661  EVELYN  Cftalcogr.  56  Isabella,  who  was  his  wife, 
publish 'tl  a  book  of  all  the  sorts  of  Points,  Laces,  and 
Embroderies.  1673  RAY  Trav.  156  Venice  is  noted  ..  for 
Needle-work  Laces  called  Points,  a  1680  BUTLER  Ran. 
(1750)  I.  148  To  know  the  Age  and  Pedigrees  Of  Poynts 
of  Flandres  or  Venise.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2150/4  Lost 
..,  Two  Pieces  of  Old  Point  of  Spain  Three  Yards  long; 
and  a  Quarter  of  a  Yard  broad,  some  of  it  sowed  upon  a 
Parchment,  and  new  Purled.  1745  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872) VIII. 
186  Another  would  not  for  the  world  wear  lace ;  but  she  will 
wear  point,  and  sees  no  harm  in  it  at  all.  1864  MRS.  PALLISER 
Hist.  Lace  xiii.  (1002)  198  A  costly  work  of  Alencon  point 
appeared  in  the  Exhibition  of  1855.  1881  A.  S.  COLE  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  186/1  The  different  sorts  of  early  Vene- 
tian point  laces  are  called  'flat  Venetian  point',  'rose  (raised) 
point ',  *  caterpillar  point ',  '  bone  point ',  &c.  1900  Westm. 
Gaz.  24  May  3/1  The  Irish  crochet  point  is . .  the  best-known 
of  all  Irish  laces.  1906  Ibid.  28  Feb.  12/1  Bucks  lace,  or 
'  Bucks  pillow  point ',  as  the  fine  work  is  usually  called,  dates 
back  ..  a*  far  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

at  t  rib.  167*  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  m.  i,  My  new  point 
gorget  shall  he  yours  upon't.  1:17x0  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary 
(1888)  252  Fine  point  or  Lace  sleeves  and  Ruffles. 

b,  A  piece  of  lace  used  as  a  kerchief  or  the  like. 
1663  PEPYS  Diary  18  Oct.,  My  wife  in  her  best  gowne  and 
new  poynt  that  I  bought  her  the  other  day,  to  church  with 
me.  1687  SEDLEY  Beltam.  i.  Wks.  1722  II.  90  She.. had  but 
one  poor  Point  of  her  own  making.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD 
Jrnl.  (1884)  308  Her  hair  curled  and  powdered,  with  a  little 
cap,  or  perhaps  but  a  point,  and  nothing  more  on  their 
heads. 

B.  =  F.  pointe.  (L.  cuspis,  mucro,  Ger.  spttze.) 
I.  1.  A  sharp  end  to  which  anything  tapers, 
used  for  pricking,  piercing,  scratching,  pointing 
out,  etc.:  as  of  a  weapon,  tool,  pin,  pen,  pointer. 
a  1330  Syr  Degarre  1059  Thi  swerd.  .The  point  is  in  min 
aumenere.  He  tok  the  point,  and  set  ther  to.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  1791  Lucrece,  This  swerd  thour  out  thyn  herte  shal 
I  ryue . .  And  sette  the  poynt  [T».  r.  swerd]  al  sharp  vp-on  hire 
herte.  ct39i  —  Astral.  \\.  §40,  I  tokasubtilcompas.&cleped 
pat  on  poynt  of  my  compas  A,  &  bat  ober  poynt  F.  Than 
tok  I  the  point  of  A,  &  set  it  in  [the]  Ecliptik  line  euene  in 
my  zodiak.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  27  Take  also  a 
hull  bawme  on  J>e  poynt  of  bi  knyffe.  a  1415  Cursor  M. 
10626  (Trin.)  May  no  mon  write  wip  penne  point,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  406/2  Poynte,  of  a  scharpe  toole,  . .  cusftis, 
"tucro,  pennant.  1483  Wardr.  Ace.  i  Rich.  Ill,  iij  swerdes 
whereof  oon  with  a  flat  poynt,  called  curtana.  c  1500 
Lancelot  798  It  lyith  one  your  speris  poynt.  1526  Pitgr. 
Ptrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  7  It  is  not  so  moche  as  a  pynnes 
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poyntj  compared  to  y*  hole  erth.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  xvii.  i 
I'lie  sinne  of  ludah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  yron,  and  the 
point  of  a  diamond.  i7»a  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico.Med.  (ed.  2) 
5  Particles  that  affect  the  Taste  with  Points  sharp  and 
piercing.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  vi.  xxv,  Scarce  could  they 
hear,  or  see  their  foes,  Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. 
1834  McMuRTRiE  Cuvier1*  Anim.  Kingd.  316  Scorpions 
have  ..an  arcuated  and  excessively  acute  point  or  sting. 
1840  LARDNER  Geom.  i.  6  The  point  of  the  finest  needle. 
1897  MERRIMAN  In  Kedar's  Tents  xxvii,  It  is  a  pretty  spot 
for  the  knife— nothing  to  turn  a  point. 

t  b.  Rendering  L.  acies  {'  front  of  an  army  *). 

138*  WYCI.IP  Deut.  xx.  2  The  preest  shal  stoond  bifore 

the  poynt  [Vulg.  act'em],  and  thus  he  shal  spek  to  the  puple. 

c.  Short  for  point  of  the  sword  (at  other  weapon). 
To  come  to  points :  to  begin  fighting  (with  swords). 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  v.  iv.  21,  I  saw  him  hold  Lord 
Percy  at  the  point.  1658  TATHAM  Scotch  Figgartes  iv.  i, 
But  mayn't  I  Bar  points,  being  the  Challenged  ?  176* 
SMOLLETT  Sir  L.  Greaves  iii.  (1703)  I.  70  They  would  have 
come  to  points  immediately,  had  not  the  gentlemen  inter- 
posed. 1887  SIR  F.  POLLOCK  tn  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  801/2 
The  effective  use  of  the  point  is  a  mark  of  advanced  skill. 
Ibid,,  St.  Louis  anticipated  Napoleon  in  calling  on  his  men 
to  use  the  point. 

d.  fig.  phr.  To  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  :   to 
express  with  unnecessary  delicacy ;   not  to  state 
bluntly  or  in  plain  terms. 

185*  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xi,  He  was— not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it  — ..hard  up  ! 

2.  The  (or  a)  salient  or  projecting  part  of  any- 
thing, of  a  more  or  less  tapering  form,  or  ending  in 
an  acute  angle  ;  a  tip,  apex  ;  a  sharp  prominence. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  7  At  the  poynt  of  thy  label  in 
the  bordure  set  a  prikke  ..  at  the  point  of  thi  label  set 
a-nother  prikke.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  80  Stanes, 
be  whilk  er  nojt  so  hard  as  dyamaundes,  and  comounly 
paire  poyntes  er  broken  off.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  285/2  A 
Poynte  of  a  nese,  pirula.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fVt  n.  J,  ^ 
I  prethee  Tom,  beate  Cuts  Saddle,  put  a  few  Flockes  in  the 
point :  the  poore  lade  is  wrung  in  the  withers.  1644  BULWER 
Chirol.  69  Hold  up  the  Hand  hollow  above  the  Shoulder 
points.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Theyenot's  Trav.  n.  154  The 
Stern  is  very  low,  but  the  Head  is  as  high  again,  and  draws 
into  a  sharp  point  as  the  Gondolos  of  Venice.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  u.  xiii.  276  By  spreading  their  sails  horizontally,  and 
by  putting  bullets  m  the  centers  of  them  to  draw  them  to 
a  point,  they  caught  as  much  [rain]  water,  as  filled  all  their 
cask.  1834  M'MuRTRiE  Cni'iers  Anim.  Kingd.  441  The 
chrysalides  arc  always  rounded,  or  without  angular  eleva- 
tions or  points.  1841  JAMES  Brigand\\\t  Let  them  get  round 
yon  point  of  the  rock.  1881  C.  GIBBON  Heart's  Problem 
iii,  Mr.  Calthorpc  tapped  the  points  of  the  fingers  of  each 
hand  together. 

fig.  16*5  B.  JONSON  Staple  ofN.  \\.  v,  He  is  my  Nephew, 
and  my  Chiefe,  the  Point,  Tip,  Top,  and  Tuft  of  all  our 
family  ! 

b.  spec.  The  tapering  extremity  of  any  pro- 
montory or  piece  of  land  running  into  the  sea; 
a  tapering  promontory,  a  cape :  often  in  geo- 
graphical names,  as  Start  Point,  Point  of  Ardna- 
murchan.  Also,  A  peak  of  a  mountain  or  hill. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  32  He  discouered  a 
corner  or  poynt  of  the  sayd  may^ne  land.  1585  T.  WASHING- 
TON tr.  Nichoiays  Voy.  \\.  xviii,  The  point  of  the  Sarail, 
whereupon  the  sea  beateth.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  i. 
(1892)  4  From  Kernes  head  called  Pen  Kernes  pointe  North, 
to  St.  Gouens  pointe  m  the  Southe.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xxvii.  201  The  land  ..  casting 
his  capes,  points  and  tongues  farre  into  the  sea.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  Voy.  Ambass.  260  The  Mountain  of 
Elwend,  which  is  djscover'd  . .  by  the  whitenesse  of  its  sand 
and  by  the  extraordinary  height  of  its  points.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.,  The  Seamen  also  call  the  Extremity  of 
any  Promontary  (which  is  a  Piece  of  Land  running  out  into 
the  Sea)  a  Point ;  which  is  of  much  the  same  Sense  with  them 
as  the  Word  Cape.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  144  The 
party  landed,  and  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay 
within  point  George. 

T"  C.  The  wing  of  a  fleet  or  army.  Obs. 

1550  T.  NYCOLLS  Thucidides  222  b,  The  Peloponesians 
auaunced  ..  to  the  ende  to  haue  enclosed  with  their  left 
poyncte,  the  ryght  poynct  of  the  Athenians.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  v.  v.  §  8.  698  The  Latines,  as  vsually,  were  in 
the  points;  the  Romans,  in  the  maine  battell. 

d.  Mil.  The  small  leading  party  of  an  advanced 
guard  (consisting  usually  of  an  experienced  non- 
commissioned officer  and  four  men). 

1589  Discourse  Voy.  Spain  $•  Port.  30  Sir  Henrie  Norn's 
(whose  Regiment  had  the  poynt  of  the  Vangard).  1903 
LD.  WOLSELEY  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life  I.  ii.  62  What  is 
now  commonly  called  '  the  point  of  the  advanced  guard ' 
consisted  of  four  privates  and  myself. 

e.  //.  The  extremities  of  a  horse. 

1855  SMEDLEY//.  Coverdale  xltii,  A  particularly  fast  mare 
..bay,  with  black  points.  187*  R.  F.  BURTON  Zanzibar  I. 
ix.  347  The  favourite  charger  of  the  late  Sayyid  is  a  little 
bay  with  black  points.  1883  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Oct.  720/2  He  is  sixteen  hands  high,  dark  bay,  and 
has  mack  points. 

3.  An  object  or  instrument  consisting  of  or 
characterized  by  a  point  (in  sense  i),  or  which 
pricks  or  pierces,  a.  A  pointed  weapon  or  instru- 
ment for  stabbing  or  piercing ;  a  dagger,  pointed 
sword,  or  the  like ;  also,  a  bodkin. 

14818  Inv.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  5  Item, ..within  the  said  box 
a  point  maid  of  perle  contenand  xxv  perle  with  hornis  of 
gold,  c  15*0  Treat.  Galaunt  134  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  157 
Howe  many  poyntes  were  they  nowe  a  dayes  And  yet  a 
good  poynte  amonge  them  were  to  fynde  Daggers  of  ven- 
geaunce,  redy  to  make  frayes,  1598  B.  JONSON  £v.  Man 
in  Hum.  i.  iv,  I  will  learne  you  ..  to  controll  any  enemies 
point  i'  the  world.  16*7  Lisander  fy  Cal.  HI.  54  Lidian, 
who  entring  with  a  point  upon  his  enemy,.,  run  him  clcane 


POINT. 

thorow.     1719  YOUNG  Busiris  in.  i,  Let  each  man  bear  A 
steady  point,  well  levell'd  at  his  heart. 

b.  4  An  iron  or  steel  instrument  used  with  some 
variety  in  several  arts '  (Chambers  Cycl.)\  e.g.  a 
pin-pointed  tool  used  by  etchers  and  engravers,  an 
etching-needle:   cf.  dry-point  (DRY  a.  C.  3);  a 
small  punch  or  chisel  used  by  stone- workers,  etc. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Engravers,  etchers,  wooden- 
cutters,  stone-cutters,  etc.  use  points  to  trace  their  designs 
on  the  copper,  wood,  stone,  etc...  Statuaries,  .have  likewise 
points  in  manner  of  little  cni&sels,  used  in  first  forming  or 
sketching  out  their  work. ..  Lapidaries  have  iron  points,  to 
the  ends  whereof  are  fastened  pieces  of  diamonds,  serving  to 
pierce  the  precious  stones  withal,  c  1790  IMISON  Sch.Artii. 
40  If  the  lines  are  too  small,  pass  over  them  again  with  a  short 
but  round  point.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  341 
The  Point  is  the  smallest  kind  of  chisel  used  by  masons. 
1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vu.  ii.  §6.  115  nnte,  No  cloud 
can  be  drawn  with  the  point ;  nothing  but  the  most  delicate 
management  of  the  brush.  1880  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxxi.  o 
The  Royal  sketches  evince  a  true  feeling  for  art,  ana 
much  ability  with  the  etching  point. 

c.  Her.  A  bearing  resembling  a  pile,  usually 
occupying  the  base  of  the  shield ;   reckoned   a 
'diminution'  or  mark  of  dishonour. 

1568  LEIGH  Armorie  124  He  beareth  a  poynte  playne, 
Geules,  in  a  fielde,  Or.  This  is  for  hyin  y*  telleth  lyes,  to 
hys  soueraigne.  1830  ROBSON  Hist.  Her.  Gloss.,  Pointt 
according  to  Edmondson,  (meaning  the  point  pointed),  is  an 
ordinary  somewhat  resembling  the  Pile,  issuing  from  the 
Base. 

d.  A  tine  of  a  deer's  horn. 

1863  KINCSLEY  Water-Bab,  ii.  (1874)  69  You  may  know 
some  day . .  what  his  rights  mean,  if  be  has  them,  brow, 
bay,  tray,  and  points.  1884  JEFFERIES  Red  Deer  iv.  68 
An  antler  is  judged  by  the  number  of  points  or  tines  which 
spring  from  the  beam.  The  beam  is  the  main  stem,  and  the 
points  are  the  branches.  1885  ROOSEVELT  Hunting  Trips 
iv.  107  He  was  a  fine  buck  of  eight  points. 

e.  Electr.  A  metallic  point  at  which  electricity 
is  discharged  or  collected ;  also,  each  of  the  carbon 
points  or  pencils  in  an  electric  light  (see  CARBON  2). 

1836-^1  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  261  The  influence  of  points 
in  receiving  and  carrying  off  electricity  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  1849  CRAIG,  Point, ,,  in  Electricity,  the  acute 
termination  of  a  body  which  facilitates  the  passage  of  the 
fluid  to  or  from  the  body,  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 
136/2  As  the  points  burn  away,  the  springs  keep  up  a  fresh 
supply.  1902  Westnt.Gaz.  7  Apr.  10/1  At  the  rate  of  a  foot 
in  five  minutes  the  carbon  point  wrought  its  way,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  enormous  mass  of  steel  had  been  reduced 
to  fragments  that  could  be  easily  handled. 

f.  On  a  railway :  A  tapering  movable  rail  by 
which  vehicles  are  directed  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another.     Usually  in  //. 

1838  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  27  Moveable  points  or 
slidingyails,  and  the  requisite  machinery  for  moving  them. 
1885  Scotsman  ti  June,  A  south  bound  goods  train  ..  ran 
into  the  safety  points,  crashing  against  the  buffer  end  with 
great  violence.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  53  It  is 
impossible  for  the  signalman  to  lower  the  signals,  .until  the 
4  points '  or  '  switches '  have  been  placed  in  their  proper 
position. 

g.  One  of  the  twelve  tapered  divisions  on  each 
'table1  of  a  backgammon  board. 

1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1843)  9  That  his  friend  Egistus 
had  entered  a  wrong  pointe  in  his  tables.  1595  SOUTHWELL 
Tri.  Death  (1596)  22  God  casteth  the  dice,  and  giueth  vs 
our  chaunce ;  the  most  we  can  doe,  is,  to  take  the  poynt 
that  the  cast  will  aflbord  vs.  x08o  COTTON  Gamester  xxv. 
109  Of  Irish.  ..The  men  which  are  thirty  in  number  are 
equally  divided  between  you  and  your  Adversary,  and  are 
thus  placed,  two  on  the  Ace  point,  and  five  on  the  sice  of 
your  left  hand  Table.  /MAxatriL  114  (Tick-tack)  Boveries 
is  when  you  have  a  man  in  the  eleventh  point  of  your  own 
Tables,  and  another  in  the  same  point  of  your  Adversaries 
directly  answering.  1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoytet 
Backgammon  142  The  next  best  point  ..is  to  make  your 
bar-point.  1905  FISKE  Chess  in  Icelandic  Some  confusion 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  we  E  •jlish  use/tf/w/  both  for  the 
'dots'  on  the  dice  and  the  twenty-four  points  (Fr.'fleches') 
on  the  board. 

In  other  applications 

h.  t  A  kind  of  nail  or  spike  (obs.) ;  a  glazier's  sprig  (Cent. 
Diet.),  ti.  An  agnail  or  hangnail;  =  AGNAIL  3  Obs. 
tj.  A  small  piece  of  heavy  wood  pieced  into  the  butt  of 
an  arrow  to  counterbalance  the  head.  Obs.  k.  t  A  rough 
diamond  of  a  certain  shape  (obs.)i  also,  an  angular  fragment 
of  diamond  adapted  for  glass-cutting  (Knight  Diet.  Meek. 
1875).  L  A  thorn,  m.  One  of  the  interchangeable  pointed 
legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  n.  A  name  of  certain  surgical 
instruments. 

h.  1590  Ace.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  374 
A  grfossj  doble  hard  poyntes  us.  iief.  i.  1653  R.^  SAN- 
DERS Pkysiogn.  73  If  about  these  nails  be  an  excoriation  of 
the  flesh,  which  is  commonly  called  *  points'.  \.  1545 
ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  127  Two  poyntes  in  peecmg  be 
ynough,  lest  the  moystnes  of  the  earthe  enter  to  moche  into 
the  peecinge,  and  so  leuse  the  glue.  Therefore  many 
poyntes  be  more  pleasaunt  to  the  eye,  than  profitable  for 
the  vse,  k.  i«9«  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  213  The 


Every  one  tooke  a  poynt  of  Manguay,  which  is  like  vnto  an 
awle  or  sharps  bodkin,  with  the  which  .  .  they  pierced  ihe 
calfes  of  their  legges  neare  to  the  bone,  drawing  foortn 
much  blood.  1893  P.  H.  EMERSON  On  Eng.  Lagoons  xxxix. 
23!  That's  good  for  drawing  points..out  of  your  hand. 
m-  1669  STVRMV  Mariner's  Mag.  n.  n.  53  A  Brass  pair 
Compasses  to  go  with  an  Arch  and  Screws,  .and  1 


n.  1890  A. 
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Hyeient  *  Public  Health  xn.  263  The  lymph  may  c*  «*'? 
in  capillary  tubes  or  dried  upon  ivory  points.    Ibid 
If  stored  calMymph  is  used,  two  large  'points    •*£"•* 
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for  each  child.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  IV.  776  Our 
practice  is  confined  to  two  methods,  namely  tonsillotomy 
and  the  galvano-caustic  point. 

4.  Printing.  One  of  the  short  sharp  pins  fixed 
on  the  tympan  of  a  press  so  as  to  perforate  the 
sheet  and  serve  to  make  register. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.)  Printing  xi.  F  19  This  Point 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  small  Wyer  about  a  quarter  and  half 
quarter  of  an  Inch  high.  Ibid.  xxiv.  F7  To  large  Paper  he 
chuses  Short  Shanked  Points,  and  to  small  Paper  Long 
Shanked  Points.  1787-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Printing^  To 
regulate  the  margins,  and  make  the  lines  and  pages  answer 
each  other  when  printed  on  the  other  side ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  wood,  in  the  sides  of  this  tympan,  are  two  iron  points, 
which  make  two  holes  in  the  sheet.  1825-88  [see  paste- 
point,  PASTE  sb.  8]. 

b.  Short  for  point-plate  (see  D.  14). 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.^  Printing  xi.  r  19  The  Points 
are  made  of  Iron  Plates  about  the  thickness  of  a  Queen 
Elizabeth  Shilling:  ..  at  the  end  of  this  Plate  ..  stands  up- 
right the  Point.  1824  J.JOHNSON  Tytiogr.  11.514  Points  are 
made  of  sheet  iron,  of  different  lengths,  about  the  sixteenth 
part  of  an  inch  thick. .  .The  spur  of  the  point  is  rivetted  at 
the  small  end,  and  projects  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch. 

II.  5.  A  tagged  lace  or  cord,  of  twisted  yarn, 
silk,   or  leather,   for  attaching  the  hose  to  the 
doublet,   lacing   a   bodice,  and  fastening  various 
parts  where  buttons  are  now  used ;  often  used  as 
a  type  of  something  of  small  value  (esp.  blue  point}. 
Now  arch,  or  Hist. 

[In  this  sense  point  renders  F.  aiguillette%  orig.  an  aglet 
or  metal  point  of  a  lace  or  cord,  thence  a- lace  with  an  aglet. 
English  (on  the  whole)  retained  aglet  for  the  metal  point  or 
tag,  and  translated  it  by  point  for  the  cord.] 
1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  35  Johanni  Dounton 
iro  j  gros  poyntes,  iij  s.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  33 
{  might,  and  y  satte  lowe,  breke  sum  of  my  pointes.  c  1450 
Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  241  Two  doseyn  poyntys  of  cheve- 
relle,  the  aglottes  of  sylver  feyn.  1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Poynt 
for  ones  hose,  esguillette,  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks, 
675/2  It  is  notal  worth  an  aglet  of  a  good  blewe  poynte.  1549 
LATIMER  $th  Sertn.  bef.  Edw.  I/I  (Arb.)  117  He  made  hys 
pen  of  the  aglet  of  a  poynte  that  he  plucked  from  hys  hose. 
ffi  1550  Debate  Somer  %  Wynter  132  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  /Mil. 
41  All  is  not  worthe  a  poynte  of  lether.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1094  [They]  made  thongs  and  points  of 
the  skins  of  men  and  women,  whom  they  had  flaine  quick. 
1615  SIR  E.  Hoay  Curry-combe  vi.  265  He  hath  hardly 
earned  a  blew  point  for  his  daies  worke.  1647  PEACHAM 
Worth  of  Penny  17  So  naturally  sparing,  that  if  a  point 
from  his  hose  had  broken,  he  would  have  tied  the  same 
upon  a  knot,  and  made  it  to  serve  againe.  1739  '  R.  BULL  ' 
tr.  Dedekind'is'  Grobianus  260  A  chilling  Fear  surprizes  all 
his  Joints,  And  makes  him  ready  to  untruss  his  Points. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivan/we  xx,  Assistance  in  tying  the  endless 
number  of  points,  as  the  laces  which  attached  the  hose  to  the 
doublet  were  then  termed.  [See  also  AGLET  sb.  i.J 
f  6.  A  plait  of  hair  ;  a  pigtail.  Obs. 
1603  B.  JONSON  Entertainm.  Coronal.  fC.  Jos.  Wks.  (1616) 
844  Her  hayre  bound  into  foure  seuerall  points. 

7.  Naut.  One  of  the  short  pieces  of  flat  braided 
cord  attached  near  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  for 
tying  up  a  reef;  a  reef-point:  see  REEF  sb.^  3. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  H  h  iv,  The  courses  of 
large  ships  are  either  reefed  with  points  or.. reef-lines.  1801 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  44  [He]  called  to  the  boatswain  to  bring 
a  point  (a  rope  doubled  with  knots  at  the  end),  and  give 
the  plaintiff  a  'starting*.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  17. 
399  Midshipmen  into  the  tops  to  see  the  points  tied  ! 

8.  A  short  buckling  strap. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Point. .17.  (Harness.)  A 
short  strap  stitched  to  a  wide  one  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing the  latter  to  another  strap  by  a  buckle.  The  end  of 
any  strap  that  is  provided  with  holes  for  the  buckle-tongue. 

III.  9.  Each  of  the  equidistant  points  on  the 
circumference  of  the  mariner*s  compass,  indicated 
by  one  of  the  thirty-two  rays  drawn  from  the  centre, 
which  serve  to  particularize  the  part  of  the  horizon 
whence  the  wind  is  blowing  or  in  the  direction  of 
which    an   object   lies ;   also  transf.  the   angular 
interval  between  two  successive  points  (one-eighth 
of  a  right  angle,  or  H°I5').     Hence,  any  of  the 
corresponding  points,  or  in  general  any  point,  of 
the  horizon  ;  thus  often  nearly  ~  Direction.     (In 
ordinary   use,   usually  point  of  the  compass ;    in 
absol.  use  chiefly  Naut.} 

a  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  86  When  the  wynde  is  in 
any  poynte  of  the  northe  all  the  fowle  stynke  is  blowen  ouer 
the  citee  [London].  1517  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1589)  257  The  roses  of  the  windes  or  pointes  of  the  compasse. 
1556  BURROUGH  ibid.  (1886)  III.  117  The  land  lyeth  North 
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points  vnto  their  Compasse.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton 
vi.  (1840)  103  They  bent  their  course  one  point  of  the  com- 
pass, .to  the  southward  of  the  east.  1798  MILLAR  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  p.  cliv,  The  leading  Ship  to  steer  one 
point  more  to  starboard.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal,  xiv. 
(1858)  463  The  Latin  Church,  .regardless  of  all  points  of  the 
compass,  has  adopted  for  its  Altar  the  Holy  Tomb  itself. 
1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  54/1  Lights  . .  were  seen  from 
four  to  five  points  on  the  port  bow  of  the  J.  M.  Stevens. 

IV.  1O.  a.  The  salient  feature  of  a  story,  dis- 
course, epigram,  joke,  etc. ;  that  which  gives  it 
application;  effective  or  telling  part.  Also,  A 
witty  or  ingenious  turn  of  thought. 

1728  POPE  Dune.  r.  254  All  arm'd  with  points,  antitheses 
and  puns.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xi,  The  young  ladies 
might  have  rather  missed  the  point  and  cream  of  the  jest. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  An  inscription,  .in  which 
the  moral  was  better  than  the  point.  1871  BLACKIE  Four 
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Phases  i.  29  So  as  to  be  able  to  turn  the  point  of  an  argu- 
ment. 1870  World  V.  No.  106.  3  Full  of  capital  points, 
blunted  in  delivery.  1891  LD.  COLERIDGE  in  Laiu  Times 
Rep.  LXV.  581/1  He  has  somewhat  misapprehended  the 
point  of  those  observations.  Mod.  He  did  not  see  the  point 
of  the  joke. 

b.  That  quality  in  speech  or  writing  which 
arrests  attention ;  appealing,  convincing,  or  pene- 
trating quality ;  pungency,  effect,  value. 

a  1643  ^'  CARTWRIGHT  On  Fletcher  Comedies,  etc.  (1651)  8 
All  point !  all  edge  1  all  sharpness  !  1675  VILUERS  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  Ess.  Poetry  114  Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  'tis  what 
you  will,  But  not  an  elegy.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson.  (1816) 
I.  Introd.  10  Any  thing,  .which  my  illustrious  friend  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  express,  with  any  degree  of  point. 
1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  <$•  B.  II.  viii.  135  A  stanza, 
which  has  the  point  of  an  epigram  with  all  the  softness  of  a 
gentle  truth. 

V.  11.  Cricket.  The  position  of  the  fieldsman 
who  is  stationed  more  or  less  in  a  line  with  the 
popping- crease,  a  short  distance  on  the  off-side  of 
the  batsman  (orig.  close  to  the  point  of  the  bat) ; 
also  transf.  the  fieldsman  himself. 

1833  NYREN  Yng.  Cricketers  Tutor  41  The  point  of  the 
bat. . .  The  youngneldsman  who  is  appointed  to  this  situation, 
should  possess  a  quick  eye. . .  For  the  position  of  body  in  the 
point,  I  can  dp  no  better  than  refer  him  to  instructions., 
given  to  the  wicket-keeper.  Ibid.  42  The  point  all  the  while 
must  keep  his  face  towards  the  batter,  and  his  arms  and 
hands  in  their  proper  position.  1849  Laws  of  Cricket  in 
'  Bat'  Crick.  Man.  (1850)  57  Nosubstitute.  .shall  be  allowed 
to.  .stand  at  the  point,  cover  the  point,  or  stop  behind.  1850 
Ibid,  43  The  Point  requires  a  fieldsman  with  a  very  quick 
eye. .  .The  distance  at  which  he  stands  from  the  point  of  the 
bat,  varies  from  five  to  seven  yards.  1851  LILLVWHITE  Guide 
Cricketers  68  Templar  . .  has  succeeded  to  his  [brother's] 
place  as  point.  1870  SEELEY  Led.  $  Ess.  16^  What  can 
be  more  serious  than  a  game  of  Cricket?.. Point  does  not 
chat  with  cover-point 

b.  In  Lacrosse-,  The  position  of  the  player  who 
stands  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  goal-keeper, 
or  the  player  himself.  C,  In  Baseball,  The  positions 
occupied  by  the  pitcher  and  catcher. 

187  .  Boy's  own  Bk.t  La  Crosse,  There  is  a  goal-keeper ;  a 
point,  placed  twenty  yards  a-head  of  the  goal-keeper ;  and 
a  coverpoint. 

C.  Noun  of  action  of  French  or  English  origin 
(including  some  senses  of  doubtful  origination). 

1 1.  A  feat ;  esp.  a  feat  of  arms,  a  deed  of  valour, 
an  exploit ;  also,  an  encounter,  skirmish.  [OF. 
pointe.^  Points  of  war  \  warlike  exercises.  Qbs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  631  This  wes  a  richt  fair  poynt, 
perfay  !  f  1400  Destr.  Troy  540  And  puttes  you  to  perellin 
polntis  of  armes.  c  1450  Merlin  345  For  that  the  kynge 
nadde  slain  oon  of  his  nevewes  at  a  poynt,  that  hadde  be 
by-fore  the  town.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  nt.  iv.  138  With 
oile  anoynt,  Nakit  worsling  and  strougHng  at  nyse  poynt. 
1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvm.  ix,  He  me  warr  points  did  show, 
Strengthning  mine  arms,  that  I  could  break  an  iron  bow. 
1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  606  Besides  he  could  doo  manie 
other  poynts,  The  which  in  Court  him  served  to  good  stead. 
!  1602  zndPt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  if.  vi.  945  Seeing  him  prac- 
tise his  lofty  pointes,  as  his  crospoynt  and  his  backcaper. 

f  2.  A  hostile  charge  or  accusation.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7900  The  triet  men  of  Troy  traitur 
hym  cald,  And  mony  pointtes  on  hym  put  for  his  pure 
shame.  Ibid.  11751  Er  any  troiens  with  t  rut  he  might  telle 
suche  a  fawte,  Or  soche  a  point  on  me  put  in  perlament  her 
aftur.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxlii.  (1482)  277  To 
ansuere  to  all  maner  poyntes  that  the  kyng  and  his  counceyll 
wold  put  vpon  hym. 

•f-3.  Trial,  examination:  in  phr.  ptit  to  point.  Obs. 

1469  in  Arckseologia  XV.  168  That  the  money  ..  be  newe, 
molton  and  reforged  . .  till  it  be  putte  to  poynt.  1583  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  611  To  have  thair  maters  calht 
and  put  to  poynt  in  ordour.  1584  Ibid.  687  Quhill  the 
samin  be  decydit  or  utherwise  put  to  point. 

4.  Falconry.    Of  a  hawk :    The  action  of  rising 
vertically  in  the  air ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  make  (her)  point. 
[F.  la  point e  de  l^oiseau.'] 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  H.  xxviu  (1739)  125  Like 
the  Eagle  they  make  many  points  before  they  stoop  to  their 
Prey.  i8a8  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Observ.  Hawking  23  The 
hawk  will  make  his  point— that  is,  rise  perpendicularly  in 
the  air  over  the  spot  where  the  bird  got  into  coyer.  i8$a 
R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  in  Valley  of  Indus  iii,  29  The 
Shikrah  ..  *  makes  her  point '  and  takes  her  stand  on  some 
neighbouring  tree  or  eminence.  1883  SALVIN  &  BRODRICK 
Falconry  in  Brit.  Isles  Gloss.  152  To  make  its  point,  the 
mode  a  Hawk  has  of  rising  in  the  air,  by  which  the  place  is 
marked  where  the  quarry  has  'put  in.' 

5.  A  direct  forward  advance,  a  charge.    [Y.faire 
pointe  to  make  a  charge.] 

X7$5  J-  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  27  It  seems  they  had 
all  in  turn  made  a  dead  point  at  this  young  earl,  though 
unsuccessfully.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  239  Just  in  my 
way  as  I  was  making  my  point  for  Lancashire. 

6.  Of  a  pointer  or  setter :  The  act  of  pointing ; 
the  rigid  attitude  assumed  on  finding  game,  with 
the  head  and  gaze  directed  towards  it.    Usually  in 
phrases  to  make,  come  to  a  point.     Alsoy?^. 

1771  MACKENZIE  Man  Feel.  Introd  3,  My  dog  had  made  a 
point  on  a  piece  of  lee-ground.  1892  Field"?  May  695/1  Raffle 
made  two  good  points  on  birds.  1903  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct. 
510/2  The  method  of  approaching  the  point  is  explained. 
Mod,  A  dog  that  comes  to  a  point  well. 

7.  The  act  of  pointing :  in  the  humorous  phrase 
bread  or  potatoes  and  point,  the  action  of  merely 
pointing  or  looking  at  the  relish,  such  as  cheese, 
bacon,  fish,  etc.,  and  making  one's  meal  of  bread 
or  potatoes  only,   (dial.) 


POINT. 

1831  CAKLYLK  Sart.  Res.  HI.  x.  (1871)  195  The  victual 
Potatoes-and-Point  not  appearing,  at  least  not  with  specific 
accuracy  of  description,  in  any  European  Cookery-Book 
i  whatever.  1897  Ch.  Times  15  Oct.,  A  poor  family,  who 
could  not  afford  to  eat  meat,  and  who,  we  will  say,  dine  on 
potatoes,  would  . .  be  commonly  said  to  have  for  dinner 
potatoes  and  point. 

8.  An  indication  ;  a  hint,  suggestion,  direction, 
1882  B.  HARTE  Flip  iv.  One  of  these  officials  comes  up  to 

this  ..  ranch.,  to  get  points  about  diamond -making.  1886 
Hal/ord^s  Adviser  20  Jan.,  There  are  friends  who  honestly 
and  in  all  good  faith  give  a  '  point '  as  to  buying  this  or  that 
Stock.  1891  Nation  (N.  Y.)  6  Oct.  263/2  A  clever  young  man 
easily  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  could  have 
given  Solomon  points  about  women. 

9.  Arch.  Amount  or  degree  of  pointedness:  in 
phrase  of  the  third  (or  fourth}  point,  rendering  It. 
di  terzo  (or  quarto}  acuto. 

1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  8  Arches  of  the  3d.  and  4th. 
Point . .  So  our  English  Authors  call  'em,  but  the  Tuscan 
Authors  calls  them  di  terzo,  and  di  quarto  ncuto,  because 
they  always  concur  in  an  acute  Angle  at  the  Top.  1842-76 
GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Tierce  point,  the  vertex  of  an  equi. 
lateral  triangle.  Arches  or  vaults  of  the  third  point,  which 
are  called  by  the  Italians  di  terzo  acttto,  are  such  as  consist 
of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  intersecting  at  the  top. 

D.  Phrases  and  Combinations  (chiefly  from  A.). 

*  With  prepositions. 

1.  At  point.  [=  F.  ct  point.]  f  a.  Aptly,  fitly, 
properly,  suitably,  conveniently.  Obs. 

*3yS  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  702  For  wynd  at  poynt  blawand 
thai  had.  Ibid.  vi.  406  He  wes  arayit  at  poynt  clenly, 
Outakyn  that  his  hede  wes  bair.  /bid.  x.  283  He  wes.. 
Curias  at  poynt,  and  debonar  And  of  richt  sekir  contenyng. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  113  Ane  gude 
knycht..suld  sett  all  his  study  till  arm  him  at  poynt,  and 
hors  him.  a  1547  SURREY  sEneid  n.  25  The  fame  wherof  so 
wandred  it  at  point  [L.  eafama  vagatur\ 

fb.  (Also  at  a  point.}    In  readiness,  prepared. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  347^  Tis  politic  and  safe  to  let  him 
keep  At  point  a  hundred  knights.  16x1  FLORIO  s.v.Pt/ntot 
Essere  in  Punto,  to  be  in  a  readinesse,  to  be  at  a  point. 

c.  At  point  to,  at  the  point  to  (with  inf.) :  ready 
to,  on  the  point  of,  just  about  to.  Cf.  at  the  point 
of  (see  f.) ;  on  or  upon  the  point  <?/"(see  5).  arch. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  17  Whan  they  were  at 
the  poynt  to  haue  passed  ouer  the  seconde  fiode  called 
Jordayn.  1564  HAWARD  Eutropius  II.  15  Pyrrhus  was  at 
the  poynte  to  have  fled,  a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Sonn.  Iii.  12 
My  hairt  . .  At  poynt  to  speid,  or  quikly  to  despair.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  in.  i.  33  Who  already.. are  at  point  To  show 
their  open  banner.  1611  BIBLE  (>en.  xxv.  32,  I  am  at  the 
point  to  die.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Gonlarfs  Wise 
Vieillard  195  Being  at  the  poynt  to  leaue  this  world.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  228  He  seemed  at  point  his 
whole  desire  to  gain. 

fd.  At  a  point:  agreed;  settled,  decided,  de- 
termined, resolved.  See  A.  30.  Obs. 

1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  169  Ye  promysyd  me,  that  ye  wold 
never  breke  the  mater  to  Margrery  unto  suche  tyme  as  ye 
and  I  were  at  a  point.  1513  MORE  Rich.  If  I  (1883)  60  Vet 
was  [he]  at  a  pointe  in  his  owne  mynde,  toke  she  it  wel  or 
otherwise.  1555  in  Foxe  A.ffM.  (1583)  1562/1,  1  . .  was  at 
poynt  with  my  selfe,  that  I  woulde  not  flye.  1562  J.  HEV- 
WOOD  Prov.  <y  Epigr.  (1867)  189  Is  he  at  a  poynte  with  his 
creditors?  1660  BUNYAN  in  Life  (1870)  97  When  they  saw 
that  I  was  at  a  point,  and  would  not  be  moved  nor  persuaded. 
1738  NEAL  Hist.  Pnrit.  IV.  85  His  Highness  [Cromwell] 
was  at  a  point,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  up  the  island 
of  Polerone  in  the  East  Indies. 

e.  At  all  points  :  in  every  part,  in  every  particu- 
lar or  respect.     (Usually  with  armed.)     (Cf.  a.) 

c  1350  Will.  Paleme  3332  Wel  armed  ^e  arn  at  alle  maner 
poyntes.  c  1420  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  607  Armyd  at  all 
poyntes,  for  a  day  ys  sette.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv. 
viii.  129  A  good  knyght  that  was  redy  to  doo  bataill  at_  all 
poyntes.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  200  Arm'd  at  all  points 
exactly,  Cap  a  Pe.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I. 
Pref.  39  They  were  armed  at  all  points.  1894  G.  ARMATAGE 
Horse  \\.  13  Easily  beaten  at  all  points  by  an  English  horse 
of  second-rate  powers. 

f.  At  the  point  of,  on  the  very  verge  of,  just  about 
to  do  something.  ^At  the  point  of  day  [F.  au  point 
de  jour],  at  daybreak  (obs.).     (See  also  c.) 

c  1450  Merlin  585  Be  redy  at  the  poynte  of  day  for  to 
ride.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofPoge  vi,  Whanne  he  was  atte 
thartycle  and  at  the  poynt  of  dethe  he  wold  make  his  testa- 
ment. 1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  v. 
xxiv.  396  This  should  be  eaten  at  the  point  of  day.  1696 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  74  The  lord  Berkley  was  at 
the  point  of  sayling.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  285  A 
rich  man  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  1897  HALL  CAINE 
Christian  in,  ix,  I . .  told  him  they  were  at  the  point  of  going. 

f2.  By  point  of.    By  virtue  or  force  of.  rare-1. 

1472-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  156/2  Governours  afore  re- 
hersed,  or  other  entitled  by  poynt  of  Chartour. 

3.  Prom  point  to  point.     From  one  point  or 
detail  to  another,  in  every  particular,  in  detail. 
Obs.  or  arch.     [OF.  de  point  en  point] 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  333  Fro  point  to  point  al  sche  him 
tolde,  That  sche  hath  longe  in  herte  holde.  a  1450  Knt.de 
la  7Vwr(i868)43And  than  thei.  .tolde  it  hym  from  point  to 
point.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzos  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  8  It 
standeth  me  upon  to  answere  from  point  to  point,  to  the 
reasons  which  you  have  brought.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s 
Trav.  x.  31  Then  I  recounted  to  him  from  point  to  point 
how  I  was  cast  away.  18x3  SCOTT  Roke&y  i.  xv,  From 
point  to  point  I  frankly  tell  The  deed  of  death  as  it  befelL 

4.  In  point  [Q? .  en  point],   fa.  In  proper  con- 
dition, in  order.  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  cxxxi.  145  They  toke  counseyl.. 
and  made  theyr  shippes  to  be  in  poynt  and  redy.  i49°  — 
Eneydos  vii.  30  They  dyd  doo  repayre  theyr  nauyre,  « 


POINT. 

sette  it.  .alle  in  poynte,  wyth  alle  thynges  to  theym  neces- 
sarye. 

fb.  At  once,  on  the  instant.   Obs.  rare~l. 
1699  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1725)  247  To  cut  off 
his  Head  if  he  had  not  done  it  in  point. 

c.  Her.  (a)  Said  of  two  piles  borne  in  a  shield 
so  as  to  meet  at  their  points,     (b)  Point  in  point : 
a  bearing  (sense  B.  3  c)  issuing  from  the  base,  re- 
sembling a  pile  reversed,  but  with  concavely  curved 
sides ;  reckoned  a  mark  of  dishonour. 

1561  LEIGH  Armorie  124  He  beareth  a  pointe  in  pointe, 
Or,  in  a  fielde  Sable.  This  is  for  them  y'  are  slowthfuil  in 
warres.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Ttchn.  1.  s.  v.,  He  beareth 
two  Piles  in  Point. 

d.  predicatively.     (Cf.  F.  et  point  =  a  propos.) 
Apposite ;  appropriate. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  254  Some  play  or  other 
is  in  point.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  274  They 
are  m  point  to  the  present  subject.  1796  MKS.  J.  WEST 

of 

Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iii.  340,  I  recall  another  humble  inci- 
dent somewhat  in  point. 

e.  In  point  of:  in  the  matter  of;  with  reference 
or  respect  to ;  as  regards.     In  point  of  fact :  see 
also  FACT  6  b.    (From  A.  5.) 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iii.  §  3  States  were  too  busy 
with  their  laws  and  too  negligent  in  point  of  education. 
1656  EARL  MOSM.  tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i.  iii. 
(1674)  4  France  may  vie  and  weigh  even  with  Greece  it  self, 
in  point  of  Learning.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purch.  Patt. 
(1676)  2  Much  might  be  said  to  this  in  point  of  law.  1777 
A.  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  515  He  agrees  with  me  in 
point  of  the  enemy's  numbers.  1811  View  State  Parlies 
in  l/.S.(cd.  2)  32  In  point  of  date,  the  two  events  corre- 
spond with  a  singular  exactness.  1887  SIR  E.  FRY  in  Law 
'limes  Rep.  LVIII.  163/2  The  evidence,  .amply  justifies 
the  verdict  and  judgment  in  point  of  fact,  if  they  can  be 
justified  in  point  of  law. 

t  f.  /«  point  to  (of) :  in  a  position  ready  to,  on 
the  point  of;  in  immediate  peril  or  danger  of.  Cf. 
at  the  point  (i  c,  f),  on  the  point  (5).  Obs. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II.  432  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
343  That  al  Engelond  i-wis  was  m  point  to  spille.  a  1350 
Cursor  M.  4760  (Gott.)  lacob  and  his  sonis  ware  wid  hunger 
in  point  to  for-fare.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  57  He. . 
was  in  poynt  to  drowne,  and  Criste  tuke  him  by  pe  hand. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  87  [He]  put  all 
the  lave  in  poynt  of  perdicioun.  14^79  Prescnlm.  Juries 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  28  The  crosse  in  the  merkythe  place, 
that  it  is  in  pounte  to  fall.  1313  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  xi. 
55  Dido  standis  redy  to  cum  in  point  to  de.  1572-3  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  189  Quhairof  he  hes  lyne  con- 
tinewalie  bedfast  sensyne,  and  in  poynt  and  dangeare  of  his 
lyff.  1641  W.  HnKEV/iLLLiiert/eo/Sufyect  90  The  people 
were  in  point  to  rebell  had  not  the  king  stayed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

5.  On  or  upon  the  point  of  (fto).     [F.  stir  le 
point  de.]     On  the  very  verge  of ;  usually  in  refer- 
ence to  action.  Just  about  to,  just  going  to  do  some- 
thing (now  with  vbl.  sb.  or  n.  of  action,  formerly 
also  with  inf.).     Formerly  also  in  reference  to  a 
specified  time  or  a  number :  Very  near,  close  upon. 

c  1190  .y.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  55/52  A  churche  . .  pat  ope  be  poynte 
was  to  falle  a-doun.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1457  pebrutons 
were  vpe  be  pointe  to  fle.  1515  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV. 
320  The  gales  [=galleys]..ar  not  yet  departed,  but  upon 
the  pointe  of  departing ;  tarying  for  wynde  and  weder. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  32  b,  He  had  askryed 
a  noniber  of  horsemen,  .vppon  the  poynct  of  syx  thowsand. 
1607  MIDDLETON  Your  Five  Gallants  11.  iii.  247  Tat. 
What's  a'clock?..<7o/...Tis  upon  the  point  of  three.  1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  II.  10,  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
sending  my  footman  to  you.  1670  COTTON  Espernoti  i.  n. 
100  When  he  was  upon  the  point  to  fall  upon  the  City,  and 
Castle  of  Clisson.  1711  BUDGELL  Steel.  No.  307  p  12  He 
•  .was  upon  the  Point  of  being  dismissed.  1771  T.  HULL 
Sir  IV.  Harrington  (1707)  I.  75  Such  a  father  !.  .upon  the 
point  to  die  !  1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  ii.  31  Every, 
thing  seemed  on  the  point  of  moving. 

6.  To  point,     f  a.  Into  proper  condition ;   to 
rights.     [F.  a  point.'}  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xii.  37  So  in  lyke  wyse  trauaylleth 

Phisyque  to  brynge  Nature  to  poynt,  that  disnatureth  in 

mannes  body  whan  ony  maladye  or  sekenes  encombreth  hit. 

b.  To  the  smallest  detail ;  exactly,  completely. 

arch.    (Cf.  at  point,  at  all  points,  \  a,  e.) 


point,  sir.     1873  BROWNING  Kid  Calf.  Nt.^ap  ill.  283  All 
things  thus  happily  performed  to  point. 

c.  To  the  point  (of  speech  or  writing,  or  transf. 
of  the  speaker  or  writer)  :  Apposite,  apt,  pertinent. 
(Cf.  A.  37.) 

1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III.  i.  34  Show,  that.. the 

•idence  which  you  call  for  is  evidence  to  the  point.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  in  He  makes  a  long  speech  not 
much  to  the  point.  1891  La-.u  Times  XCII.  146/2  The 
notes  are  short  and  to  the  point. 

7.  Upon  point,    fa.  On  peril,  on  penalty.   Obs. 

1641  W.  BIRD  Mag.  Honor  40  The  Clerks  of  the  Chan- 
SejV.':sna"  not  leave  out  or  make  omission  of  the  said 
Additions,  .upon  point  to  be  punished. 

t  D.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  reality.  Obs. 

1641  ROGERS  ffaaman  To  Rdr.  §  2  In  this  sense  it  is 
(upon  point)  no  other  then  the  old  Adam.    1677  W.  HUBBARD 
Ifart-ative  (1865)  II.  15  Diligence,  .and  Faithfulness,  .is  all    ! 
that  is  upon  point  required  of  him. 

c.  Upon  the  point  of :  sees- 
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*•  With  other  sbs. 

1 8.  Point  and  blank  ( points  and  blank)  :  ^ 
POINT-BLANK.  06s.  rare. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  14  b,  The  Mosquet 
ranforced  and  well  charged  with  good  powder,  would  carrie 
a  full  bullet  poynt  and  blancke  24  or  30  scores.  Ititl.  28 
The  arrpwes  doo  not  onelie  wound,  and  sometimes  kill  in 
their  points  and  blank,  but  also  in  their  discerns  and  fall. 

9.  Point  of  honour  [F.  point  d'honneur].    A 
matter  regarded  as  vitally  affecting  one's  honour. 
Hence,  the  obligation  to  demand  satisfaction  (esp. 
by  a  duel)  for  a  wrong  or  an  insult. 

1611  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Turquets  Gen.  Hist.  Spain  xxvu. 
971  margin,  Modernc  combats  and  the  Maximes  of  the 
point  of  honour  at  this  day.     1659  B.  HARRIS  ParwaCs 
I    Iron  Age  52  Points  of  honour  make  them  run  into  the  Field 
!    .  .in  such  sort,  as  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Nobility  un- 
happily falls  in  Duels.     1703  Rules  of  Civility  233  When 
we  say  a  Point  of  Honour,  we  mean  a  Rule,  a  Law,  and 
i    a  Maxim  of  Honour.    1711  AUDISON  Sped.  No.  09  r  2  The 
great  Point  of  Honour  m  Men  is  Courage,  and  in  Women 
Chastity.      1783    COWPER  Conversation  163  The  Point  of 
Honour  has  been  deemed  of  use,  To  teach  good  manners,  and 
to  curb  abuse.     1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  II.  xiii. 
pi  To  obey  the  call  of  the  commonwealth  was  the  point  of 
honour  with  the  Roman  statesman. 

10.  Point  of  horse  (Mining) :  see  HOKSE  sb.  \  I . 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Point  of  horse,.,  the  spot  where 
a  vein,  as  of  ore,  is  divided  by  a  mass  of  rock  into  one  or 
more  branches. 

11.  Point-to-point,  a.  a.  (Made,  reckoned,  etc.) 
from  one  point  or  place  to  another  in  a  direct  line : 
chiefly  of  a  cross-country  race ;  hence  ellipt.  as  sb. 
a  cross-country  race,  a  steeple-chase.  See  A.  19  c. 

1883  C.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  236  The 
winner  of  the  Quenby  point-to-point  chase.    1895  Baily's 
Mag.  May  333/1  The  so-called  '  point-to-point '  steeplechase 
— Le.,  the  original  form  of  the  sport.     1900  Pall  Mall  G. 
18  Apr.  3  Major  —  conducted  the  point  to  point  meetings. 

b.  Direct,  straight,  categorical. 
1905  Daily  Chron.  15  July  4/3  Random  assertions  are  at 
once  challenged  and  point-to-point  question  and  answer  are 
sometimes  insisted  upon. 

12.  Point  of  view  [F.  point  ile  mie\ :  the  position 
from  which  anything  is  viewed  or  seen,  or  from 
which  a  picture  is  taken;  also,  the  position  or  aspect 
in  which  anything  is  seen  or  regarded,  lit.  xn&Jig. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Point  of  view,  with  regard  to 
building,  painting,  etc.,  is  a  point  at  a  certain  distance  from 
a  building,  or  other  object,  wherein  the  eye  has  the  most 
advantageous  view  or  prospect  of  the  same.  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Friend  (1865)  143  That  he  has  seen  the  disputed  sub- 
ject in  the  same  point  of  view.  1844  MACAULAY  Misc. 
Writ.  (1860)  II.  114  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are 
beneath  criticism.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  2  Every 
generation,  .demands  that  the  history  of  its  forefathers  be 
rewritten  from  its  own  point  of  view.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
n.  xxvi.  ^67  From  no  single  point  of  view,  .can  all  the  Dirt- 
Bands  of  trie  Mer  de  Glace  be  seen  at  once.  1893  Bookman 
June  85/1  From  the  world's  point  of  view  his  unpopularity 
was  richly  deserved. 
***  Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

13.  General  Combinations,  as  point-aglet,  -angle, 
-cleaner,  -end,  -holder,  -hole  (Printing),  -law  (LAW 
si.s),  -making,  -mark,  -pair,  -pinner,  -rod,  -shape, 
-side,  -system,  -triplet ;  point-eared  adj.     In  Pho- 
netics, used  to  describe  a  consonant  articulated  with 
the  point  of  the  tongue,  as  t,  d;  also  in  comb,  as 
point-side  (as  I), point-teeth  (as/)  adjs. 

1634  SmT.  HERBERT  Tracv.  151  Larrees  [Persian  coins] 
fashioned  like  "point-aglets,  and  are  worth  ten  pence.  1869 
BOUTELL  Arms  <$•  Ann.  iv.  (1874)  67  The  blade  [of  the 
Roman  sword]  was  straight . .  and  cut  at  an  obtuse  angle 
to  form  the  point.  In  process  of  time  this  *point-angle 
becomes  more  and  more  acute.  1888  SWEET  Hist.  Eng. 
Sounds  §  ii  *Point  consonants  admit  of  inversion .. and 
protrusion.  1894  GLADSTONE  Odes  of  Horace  in.  xix.  4 
Goat-footed,  *point-eared  Satyrs  too.  1771  LUCKOMBE 


POINT. 

warp-threads,  by  the  motion  of  which  the  pat- 
tern is  produced  ;  point-brass  (seequot.) ;  point- 
circle,  a  point  considered  as  an  infinitely  small 

I  or  evanescent  circle;  point-constable,  a  constable 

;   on   point-duty;   point-draughtsman,   one   who 

j  draws  with  the  point,  an  engraver ;  point-finder, 
an  instrument  for  determining  the  vanishing  point 

1   in  making  projections  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 

j    1884)  ;  point-handle,  the  lever  by  which  a  point 

!  or  railway  switch  is  moved ;  point-head,  a  head- 
dressof  point-lace(sceHEADrf.5);  point-iron  (cf. 
point-brass);  point-lever  =  point-handle ;  point- 

|   net,    simple    point-lace;    point-paper,   pricked 

',  paper  for  making,  copying,  or  transferring  designs 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875) ;  point-plate  (Print- 
ing), the  adjustable  plate  carrying  the  points  (B.  4) ; 
point-policeman  =  point  -constable ;  point-screw 

1  (Printing),  the  screw  by  which  the  point-plate  is 
fastened  down  ;  point-shot,  point-blank  distance 
(see  POINT-BLANK)  ;  point-sphere,  a  point  re- 
garded as  an  infinitesimal  sphere ;  t  point-tag, 

.  the  aglet  of  a  lace ;  t  point-tagger,  a  maker  of 
point-tags ;  point-tool  ( Turning),  a  flat  tool 
having  the  end  ground  to  a  point ;  point-trusser, 
a  valet  or  page  who  trussed  or  tied  his  master's 

|   points.     Also  POINT-DUTY,  POINT-LACE,  etc. 

1836  URE  Cotton  Manuf.  II.  350  Projects  of  bobbins, 

j    pushers,  lockers,  "point-bars,  and  needles,     c  1850  Rttdnn. 

\  Nnviff.  (Weale)  138  Point-iron  or  *  brass,  a  larger  sort  of 
plumb,  formed  conically  and  terminating  in  a  point,  for  the 
more  nicely  adjusting  anything  perpendicularly  to  a  given 
line.  1886  BRAKDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.  11.946  A  ^faint-circle 

!  has  the  equation  x-+y*  =  o,  and  a  point-sphere  the  equa- 
tion .v-+y^-f-s:--o.  1905  Westm.Gaz.  19  Aug.  8/2  A  "point 
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the  back  [of  a  bowie-knife]  at  the  point  end.  1897  Daily 
News  17  Sept.  7/3  *  Point  holder,  employed  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  x6oa  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1848)  II.  229 
The  said  schip  sail  ly  on  the  *poyntlaw  within  the  herbrie. 
1900  Daily  Chron.  4  Dec.  3/3  The  book  depends  for  effect 
rather  upon  its  natural,  facile  '  talkativeness  '  than  upon  any 
sort  of  conscious  *pointmaking.  looa  Ibid,  23  May  6/5 
Dialogue  sure  to  evoke  laughter  when  delivered  by  such 
experts  in  point-making.  1897  Archsfologia  Ser.  n.  V.  402 
A  complete  circle,  with  the  "point-mark  of  the  compass  in 
the  middle.  1858  CAVLEV  Coll.  Math.  Papers  II.  563  [The] 
equation . ,  represents . .  a  system  of  m  points,  or  point-system 
of  the  order  «/..  .When  m  —  i  we  have  of  course  a  single 
point,  when  #/=2  we  have  a  quadric  or  *point-pair,  when 
w=3  a  cubic  or  point-triplet,  and  so  on.  1877  —  m  Encycl. 
Brit.Vl.  227/1, ^n—v  point-pairs  (that  is,  conies,  each  of  them 
a  pair  of  points).  1808  E.  SLEATH  Bristol  Heiress  II.  34 
She  is  as  vain  of  the.. breadth  and  texture  of  her  'point- 
pinners  as  of  her  coronet.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway 
75  '  "Point-rod  Compensator ',  which  automatically  com- 
pensates for  the  expansion  or  contraction  from  heat  or  cold 
of  the  rods  which  actuate  the  points.  1684  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
igu/4  Mantua's,  Petticoats,  *  Point  -shapes,  etc.  1884 
W.  S.  B.  M«LAREN  Spinning  (ed,  a)  199  There  is  in  every 
card  what  is  called  the  "point  side  and  the  smooth  side,  the 
former  being  the  side  towards  which  the  wires  point.  1901 
N.  E.  Diet.  s.  v.  L,  The  '  point-side '  consonant  admits  of 
considerable  diversity  in  mode  of  articulation  and  conse- 
quently in  acoustic  quality. 

14.  Special  Combs. :  point-bar,  in  the  Jacquard 
apparatus,  one  of  the  needles  governing  the 


Holbein.     1899  Daily  News  i  July  4/5  The  *point  handles 

i    always  stop  half-way  while  being  moved  over.     1701  FAR- 

i    QUHAH  Twin  Rivals  n.  iii,  Tis  conscience  I  warrant  that 

buys  her  the  *point-heads  and  diamond  necklace  !  1718  LADY 

;    M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti  y.  Oct.,  She  had  bought 

I    a  fine  point  head.  1899  Westm.Gaz.-]  Oct.8/i  In  Edinburgh 

|    Station  the  lines  are  worked  from  565  signal  and  "point  levers. 

1829  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  \.  243  The  "point-net  machine. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.*  Printing  xi.  p  19  A  round  Pin 

filed  with  a  Male-Screw  upon  it,  to.. hold  the  "Point-Plate 

,    fast  in  its  Place.     1771  LUCKOMBE///"^/.  Print,  321.     1895 

Westm.  Gaz.  2  Dec.  7/1  One  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which 

hour  the  '  "point  *  policeman  outside  the  house  goes  off  duly. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.^  Printing x.  P  10  In  the  middle 

of  each  long  RailoftheTympan,  is.,  an  Hole,  .for  the  square 

Shanks  of  the  *Point  Screws  to  fit  into.     1747  Gentl.  Mag. 

521/1  She  engaged  within  'point  musket  shot,  every  ship 

of  the  enemy  from  rear  to  van.     1866  "Point-sphere  [see 

point-circle],     1649  DAVENANT  Love  $  Honour  n.  i,  Her 

Fingers   I    think    they  are   smaller   than   thy    "point  < tags. 

a  165*  BROME  New  Acad.  n.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  23  Thought'st 

ha'  me  like  the  hair  brain 'd  *  Point-tagger.     1594  NASHL 

Unfort.  Trav.  Induct,  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  10  This  fore-men- 

tioned  catalogue  of  the  *point  trussers.  1602  -zndPt.  Return 

fr,  Parnass,  in.  iii,  Let  me  be  a  point  trusser  while  I  liue 

if  he  vnderstands  any  tongue  but  English. 

t  Point,  sb?  Obs.  rare-1,  [i.  POINT  z/.2]  An 
appointment,  a  preferment. 

cisSo  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  250  5if  thei  [poor  priests] 
schullen  haue  ony  heije  sacramentis  or  poyntis  of  J>e  hei^e 
prelatis,  comynly  bei  schulle  bie  hem  wib  pore  mennus 
goodis  wib  hook  or  wib  crok. 

II  Point  (pwaeh),  sb$  The  French  for  POINT 
sbl  A.,  in  various  senses;  occurring  in  several 
phrases  used  in  English,  as  point  d'appuit  point  of 
support,  fulcrum ;  point  d'arr£ty  point  saillant 
(Geom.)  ;  point  de  repere  :  see  quots. 

1819  LADY  MORGAN  El.  Macarthy  I.  iv.  241  (Stanf.)  The 
boatman,  with  his  spoon-shaped  paddle  fixed  against  a  jut- 
ting rock,  for  a  point  d'appui.  1871  TODHUNTER  Diff. 
Calculus  (ed.  5)  xxii.  §  304  A  point  darret  is  a  point  at 
which  a  single  branch  of  a  curve  suddenly  stops.  Ibid.  §  305 
A  point  saillant  is  a  point  at  which  two  branches  of  a 
curve  meet  and  stop  without  having  a  common  tangent. 
1886  GURNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  o/  Living  I.  468  Some  point  of 
external  space  at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  imagined  object 
plays  a  real  part  in  the  phenomenon.  To  this  M.  Bmet 
gives  the  name  dt  point  de  reptrc ;  and  he  regards  it  as 
producing  a  nucleus  of  sensation  to  which  the  hallucination 
accretes  jtself.  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Personality  I.  Gloss., 
Point  de  rcpere,  guiding  mark.  Used  of  some  (generally 
inconspicuous)  real  object  which  a  hallucinated  subject 
sometimes  sees  along  with  his  hallucination,  and  whose 
behaviour  under  magnification,  &c.,  suggests  to  him  similar 
changes  in  the  hallucinatory  figure. 

b.  esp.  In  names  of  various  kinds  of  lace  (POINT 
sb.l  A.  31),  as  (from  the  real  or  supposed  place  of 
manufacture)  point  d^AUn^on^  point  d'Espagne, 
point  de  Venise,  etc. ;  also/wal  d'Angleterrt :  see 
quot. ;  point  (fespritj  applied  to  small  square  or 
oblong  figures  used  to  diversify  the  net  ground  of 
some  kinds  of  lace  ;  also  in  names  of  various  stitches 
in  lace  and  embroidery,  as  point  de  minute^  de 
reprise,  de  Sorrento,  etc. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  June,  Broad  but  flat  tossells  of 
curious  Point  de  Venire.  1676  ETHESEDGE  Man  of  Mode 
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His  hat  laced  with  point  d"Espagnc.  1850  Harper's  Mag. 
I  431  A  Pelerine.. made  of  embroidered  net  trimmed  with 
three  rows  of  point  d'Alenc.on.  1882  A.  S.  COLE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  188/1  In  the  r7th  century  pillow  lace  in  imi- 
tation of  the  scroll  patterns  of  point  lace  . .  produced 
chiefly  in  Flanders,  went  under  the  name  of  point  d  Angle, 
terre'.  1883  Truth  31  May  769/2  4  skirt  of  lilac  satin 
covered  with  a  point  d'Alencon  tunic.  1:1890  Weldons 
Pract.  Needlework  VIII.  No.  90.  6/2  A  network  of  button- 
hole stitches  worked  in  pairs— the  same  stitch  which  by 
lace  workers  is  technically  termed  'Point  de  Sorrento  . 
Ibid  7/2  Point  de  reprise  is  familiar  to  workers  of  point 
lace,  and  is  also  used . .  in  drawn  thread  embroidery.  Ibid. 
IX.  No.  100.  13/2  Worm  stitch,  also  known  as  'twisted 
stitch',  'bullion',  'roll  picof,  or  'point  de  minute. 
1898  Daily  News  3  Dec.  6/4  Spotted  net,  or  point  d  esprit, 
.  .has  come  into  fashion  again  for  evening  dresses  for  girls. 


was  made  in  Brittany.. Denmark,  and  around  Genoa. 

Point(point),z/.1  Also  (4  pownt),4-6  poynte. 
[orig.  ME.  a.  OF.  point-er,  in  its  twofold  capacity, 
'  to  prick,  to  mark  with  pricks  or  dots ',  deriv.  of 
F.  point,  and  '  to  furnish  with  a  point ',  deriv.  of 
pointe :  parallel  to  It.  pttntare,  Sp.  puntar,  from 
punto,  punta,  and  med.L.  punctare  irompunctnm, 
puncta.  But  some  of  the  senses  app.  arose  im- 
mediately from  the  Eng.  POINT  rf.i,  from  which 
indeed,  if  no  such  verb  had  existed  in  French,  the 
Eng.  vb.  might  have  arisen  independently.] 

I.  1 1.  trans.  To  prick  with  something  sharp  ; 
to  pierce,  puncture.   Obs. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1058  But  aftirward  they  prile 
[?  prike]  and  poynten,  The  folk  right  to  the  bare  boon.  1413 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  viii.  55  It  is  hye  tyme  that 
they  brenne,  and  poynte  [other  folk)  no  more,  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  xn.  46  So  goodly  by  &  by  hit  is  to  poynt.  c  1490 
Promt.  Parv.  407/1  (MS.  K)  Poyntyn,/»K»i:/D.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  215/37  To  Poynt,  pungere. 

1 2.  To  mark  with,  or  indicate  by,  pricks  or  dots ; 
to  jot  down,  note,  write,  describe.  Obs. 

13..  Ga-w.  *  Gr.  Knt.  1009  To  poynte  hit  jet  I  pyned  me 
parauenture.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  105  Eueri 
fote  bat  bou  gas,  pyn  Angel  poynte|>  hit  vch  a  pas.  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Diducttis,  Diuisio  in  digitos  di- 
ducla,  a  deuision  poynted  or  noted  vpon  the  fingers.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xvii.  205,  I  draw  or  point  out 
an  occult  Parallel,  and  reckon  52  deg.  35  min.  from..Lundy 
towards  the  West. 

3.  To  insert  the  proper  points  or  stops  in  (writing) ; 
to  make  the  proper  stops  or  pauses  in  (something 
read  or  spoken)  ;  to  indicate  the  grammatical  divi- 
sions, or  the  pauses,  by  points  or  stops ;  to  punctuate. 
Also  absol.  Now  rare. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2i6r  A  reder  that  poyntith  ille,  A  good 
sentence  may  ofte  spille.  61440  Promp.  Parv.  407/1 
Poynton,  or  pawson,  yn  redynge.^nw^t?.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
ffur  Ladye  67  They  also  that  rede  in  the  Couente  ought . ,  to 
ouerse  theyr  lesson  before  . .  that  they  may  poynte  yt  as  it 
oughte  to  be  poynted.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  70  When 
sentences  be  euill  pointed,  and  the  sence  thereby  depraued. 
1602  MARSTON  Ant.  4-  Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  51  Weele  point 
our  speech  With  amorous  kissing,  kissing  commaes.  1699 
BENTLEY  Phal.  265  Neither  written  nor  pointed  right. 
1760  LLOYD  Actor  (1790)  15  Some  . .  Point  ev'ry  stop,  mark 
ev'ry  pause  so  strong.  1886  W.  D.  MACRAY  in  Pilgr, 
Partiass.  Pref.  11,  I  have  supplied  the  punctuation,  the 
MS.  itself  being  but  scantily  pointed. 

b.  To  mark  (the  Psalms,  etc.)  for  chanting,  by 
means  of  points. 

1604  (title)  The  Psalmes  of  David  after  the  Translation  of 
the  Great  Bible,  pointed.  1636  (title)  The  Booke  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  etc.  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  with  the  Psalter  pointed.  1887 
Cong.  Ch.  Hymnal  n.  Editorial  Note,  Selections  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  from  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture, 
pointed  and  arranged  for  chanting. 

c.  To  insert  the  vowel  (and  other)  points  in 
the  writing  of  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages ;  also,  in  shorthand. 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  §  71.  315  Where  they  found 
lehovah  expressed,  they  read  Adonai,  which  is  pointed 
with  the  same  pricks.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  7 
They  did  not  Know  how  to  point  them  or  vowel  them. 
1847  J.  KIRK  Cloud  Dispelled  x.  152  The  men  who  pointed 
the  prophet's  language. 

a.  To  separate  or  mark  off  (figures)  into  groups 
by  dots  or  points ;  esp.  to  mark  off  the  decimal 
fraction  from  the  integral  part 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  28  Having  placed 
the  Numbers,  and  pointed  them  as  the  Rule  Directs.  1827 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  1. 130  Also,  to  divide  by  100,  is  done 
by  only  pointing  off  two  figures  for  decimals,  c  1850 
Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  37  Point  off  as  many  decimals. 

II.  4.  To  furnish  with  a  point  or  points;  to 
work  or  fashion  to  a  point,  to  sharpen.     AlsoJ^f. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5831  A  pale  wel 
y-poynt.  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edvi.  IV(Ay>\  120  John  Poynt- 
maker  for  poynting  of  xl  dosen  points  of  silk  pointed  with 
ageletts  of  laton.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  215/38  To  Poynt  a 
knife,  acuere.  i6n  SHAKS.  Cymb,  i.  Hi.  19  Till  the  diminution 
Of  space,  had  pointed  him  sharpe  as  my  Needle.  1776  G. 
SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  35  Point  them  or  burn  the 
Points  of  them  in  a  Fire  to  harden  them.  Mod.  An  instru- 
ment for  pointing  pencils. 

b.  To  point  a  cable  or  rope :  see  quots. 
1625-44  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans  Diet.  76  They  use  also  to 

undoe  the  Strond  at  the  end  of  a  Cabell  (some  2  foot  long) 
and  so  make  Synnet  of  the  Roape-Yarne,  and  lay  them  one 
over  another  againe,  making  it  lesse  towards  the  end,  and 
so  at  the  end,  make  them  all  fast  with  a  peece  of  Marling, 
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or  the  like.  This  is  called  pointing  the  Cabell.  The  use 
whereof  is  to  keepe  the  Cabell  from  farssing,  but  chiefly  to 
see  that  none  of  the  end  be  stolne  off,  and  cut  away.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  50/1.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Tec/in.  I, Pointing theCable.  1706  in  PHILLIPS.  ci86o 
H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  31  How  do  you  point  and  graft 
a  rope  ?  If  it  is  a  small  rope  measure  five  inches  from  the  end 
you  intend  to  point,  then  put  on  a  good  whipping,  unlay  the 
rope  and  strands  to  the  whipping,  take  all  the  outside  yarns, 
and  bring  them  back  on  the  rope,  and  stop  them  there,  then 
take  all  the  inside  yarns,  scrape  and  taper  them  down,  until 
the  end  will  be  half  the  size  of  the  rope,  marl  it  down  taut 
with  twine,  split  the  outside  yarns,  and  lay  them  up  each  into 
two  (two-yarn  nettles);  when  they  are  all  laid  up,  see  that 
there  is  an  even  number,  then  take  every  alternate  nettle  and 
lay  along  the  pointing,  pass  the  filling,  and  work  down  once 
and  a-half  the  round  of  the  rope,  and  then  finish  off. 

5.  fig.  f  a.  To  make  (food)  pungent  or  piquant. 

1:1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  29  Do  fer-to  hwyte  Hony  or 
Sugre,  poynte  it  with  Venegre. 

b.  To  give  point  to  (words,  actions,  etc.) ;  to 
give  force,  piquancy,  or  sting  to ;  to  lend  pro- 
minence, distinction,  or  poignancy  to. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Eng.  Sat.  Wks.  1730  I.  25  That  Poet 
. .  pointed  his  verses  with  revenge  and  wit.  1726  POPE 
Odyss.  xvin.  396  And  now  the  Martial  Maid,  by  deeper 
wrongs  To  rouze  Ulysses,  points  the  Suitors  tongues,  1727 
GAY  FaiUll.xaax.  38  Beauty  with  early  bloom  supplies  His 
daughter's  cheeks,  and  points  her  eyes.  1748  JOHNSON  Van. 
Hum.  Wishes  222  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.  1781 
COWPEK  Conversat.  29  Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with 
lampoon.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Recall.  LatesVfks.  1862  II.  29 
The  circumstances . .  which  pointed  and  sharpened  the  public 
feelings  on  that  occasion.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  7  Jan.  4/7 
Pointing  his  remarks  by  reference  to  art  matters  in  this  city. 

f6.  To  fasten  or  lace  with  tagged  points  or 
laces ;  to  adorn  with  such  points.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  ArlAurv.x.  ^Topoynte  his  pallockes. 
1473  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  55,  j  J  elne  of  vellus  to 
be  Bell  a  paire  of  sleifis  with  cuffis,  and  to  poynt  his  jaket. 
1563  Homilies  it.  Place  f,  Time  of  Prayer  i.  (1640)  126  Poynt. 
ing  and  painting  themselves  to  be  gorgeous  and  gay. 
1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  iv.  44  Poynted  on  the  shoulders 
for  the  nonce. 

III.  7.  To  work  or  deepen  with  a  point  or 
graving-tool.  ?  Obs. 

1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  75  Which  he  engrav'd  after  a  new 
way,  of  Etching  it  first,  and  then  pointing  it  (as  it  were) 
with  the  Burine  afterwards. 

8.  a.  Building.  To  fill  in  the  lines  of  the  joints 
of  (brickwork)  with  mortar  or  cement,  smoothed 
with  the  point  of  thetrowel:  cf.  POINTING  vbl.  sb.^f,. 

1375  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  o  [The  roll  of 
1374-5  contains  an  account,  .for]  powntyng  [tne  chambers]. 
[1391  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  167  In  salar.  Willelmi 
Skfater  punctantis  super  dictam  domum  per  iiij  dies,  ?od.} 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5546  In  at  a  wicket  he  went..  .Princes 
pointid  it  with  pik.  1488  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I. 
89  Item,  to  a  sclatar  for  the  poyntin  of  al  the  place  oft 
Stirling.  1571  Ludlffw  Chvrchv).  Ace.  (Camden)  151  Paid 
for  ijth  horse  loode  of  lyme  to  point  the  wales.  1694  ADDI- 
SON  Virgil  Misc.  Wks.  1726  I.  16  Point  all  their  chinky 
lodgings  round  with  mud.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
§  239  The  joints  having  been  carefully  pointed  up  to  the 
upper  surface. _  1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
I  1061  To  repair  and  '  point '  a  piece  of  garden  wall. 

b.  Gardening.  To  prick  in  (manure,  etc.)  to  a 
slight  depth  with  the  point  of  the  spade ;  also,  to 
turn  aver  (the  surface  of  the  soil)  in  this  way ;  to 
prick  over. 

i8a8  STEUART  Planter's  G.  496  Let  it  be  pointed  with  the 
spade,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  only,  into  the  original  soil. 
1881  ELEANOR  A.  ORMEROD  Man.  Injur.  Insects  44  Gas- 
lime,  sown  broadcast  and  then  pointed  in.  1897  Garden 
16  Jan.  42/1, 1  do  not  dig  the  borders  at  all,  and  the  surface 
is  merely  lightly  pointed  over. 

c.  Naut.  To  insert  the  point  of  (a  mast  or  spar) 
through  an  eye  or  ring  which  secures  its  foot ;  to 
thread. 

1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  116  How  is  a  topmast 
pointed  ? 

IV.  9.  intr.  To  indicate  position  or  direction 
by  or  as  by  extending  the  finger ;  to  direct  attention 
to  or  at  something  in  this  way.  (With  indirect 
passive.') 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  291  Til  him  thai  jeid..;  On 
athir  sid  fast  poyntand  at  his  ger.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet. 
(1580)  148  He  shewed  hym,  pointyng  with  his  finger,  a  man 
with  a  bottle  Nose.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  343 
They  them  selues  [were]  poynted  at  with  fingers.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  877  There  (wold  the  father 
point  to  the  child)  goes  a  Viracochi.  1709  STEELE  Taller 
No.  44  F  i,  I  turned  to  the  Object  he  pointed  at.  1715 
DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct.  (1841)  I.  Introd.  5  Pointing  this  way 
and  that  way.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  416, 
I  shall  therefore.as  I  go  along,  point  at  the  rocks  on  which 
we  split.  1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  Doctor  Theme  i.  14  She 
pointed  through  the  window  of  the  coach. 

b.  Jig.  To  direct  the  mind  or  thought  in  a  cer- 
tain direction :  with  at  or  to ;  to  indicate,  suggest, 
hint  at,  allude  to. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  IX.  298  By  seynt  paul,..thou 
poyntest  neih  \K  treuthe.  1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo 
n.  10  They  do.. point  to  the  rootes  whence  they  spring,  and 
discover  the  causes.  1637  HEYLIN  Antid.  Lincoln,  n.  109, 
1  rather  shold  conceive,  that  the  word  . .  points  not  to  a 
table.  1663  G  EKIIIKK  Counsel  g  ij,  This  little  Manual!  doth 
. .  point  at  the  Choise  of  Surveyors.  1885  SIR  N.  LINDLEY 
in  Law  Times  R^ep.  LII.  319/2  Criminal  informations  are 
within  the  mischief  pointed  at  by  sect.  2.  1886  Manch. 
Exam.  2  Jan.  5/3  Everything  pointed  to  the  probability  of 
a  French  protectorate  being  proclaimed  over  Burmah. 
1O.  trans.  To  indicate  the  place  or  direction  of 
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(something)  with  the  finger  or  otherwise ;  to  indi- 
cate, direct  attention  to,  show.  Now  almost  always 
point  out.  Also  with  obj.  clause. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  239  Men  shall  poynte 
me  wyth  the  fynger,  and  shall  say.  1526  SKELTON  Magnyf. 
727  My  purpose  is  to  spy  and  to  poynte  euery  man.  1530 
PALSGR.  661/2,  I  poynte  or  shewe  a  thyng  with  my  fyngar. 
1579  LODGE  Def.  Poetry  C  iij  b,  Then  should  the  wicked  bee 
poynted  out  from  the  good.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  i.  (1723)  43  To  detect  the  erroneous  Ways,  and  to 
point  forth  the  true.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  106  All. .May 
point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty  ghost.  1777 
S.  MARTIN  in  Sc.  Paraphr.  xn.  i,  She  has  no  guide  to  point 
her  way.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  166  He  has  pointed  out  a 
method  of  cure.  1885  Athenseum  18  July  76/1  He  has 
always  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  rigorous  observance  of 
ascertained  phonetic  law.  Mod.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  certain  formalities  to  be  observed. 

11.  Of  a  hound:  To  indicate  the  presence  and 
position   of  (game)    by  standing   rigidly  looking 
towards  it.     See  POINT  sb±  C.  6.     a.  intr. 

[1717 :  implied  in  POINTER  4.]  1742  SOMERVILLE  Field- 
Sports  257  My  setter  ranges  in  the  new-shorn  fields,,  .there 
he  stops.. And  points  with  his  instructive  nose  upon  The 
trembling  prey.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  ii.  §  21. 13 
This  wise  and  faithful  animal,  .had  acquired,  .the  habit  of 
standing  still,  and  as  it  were  pointing,  when  he  came  near 
an  antiquity.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  306/2  Trained  to 
stop  and  point  where  the  game  lies. 
D.  trans. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  94  The  lurking  spaniel  points 
the  prize.  1850  KEIGHTLEY  Fairy  Myihol.  310  He  knew  an 
old  man  whose  dog  had  pointed  a  troop  of  fairies.  1879 
JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  328  Young  pointers  will  point 
birds'  nests  in  hedges  or  trees.  1892  Field  7  May  695/1  In 
the  next  field  Satin  pointed  a  leveret. 

12.  To  direct  (the  finger,  a  weapon,  etc.)  at,  to 
level  or  aim  (a  gun)  at;  to  direct  (a  person,  his 
attention,  or  his  course)  to ;  to  turn  (the  eyes  or 
mind)  to  or  upon. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xxxii.  (1870)  205,  I .  .poynted 
them  to  my  hostage  [landlord].  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  55 
To  make  me  The  fixed  Figure  for  the  time  of  Scorne  To 
point  his  slow,  and  mouing  ringer  at.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat. 
agst.  Woman  Wks.  1730 1. 57  They  point  fools  swords  against 
each  other's  breasts.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Point  a  Cannon, 
to  level  it  against  a  Place.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian 
xii,  Whenever  she  ventured  to  look  round,  the  eyes  of  the 
abbess  seemed  pointed  upon  her.  1855  BAIN  Senses  If  Int. 
u.  i.  I  6  (1864)  83  These  influences  ..  seem  merely  to  direct 
or  point  the  course  of  the  current,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz. 
(1869)  III.  ii.  113  It  was  they  who  pointed  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  kings  and  nobles. 

13.  intr.  Of  a  line  or  a  material  object :  To  he 
or  be  situated  with  its  point  or  length  directed  to 
or  towards  something ;  to  have  a  specified  direc- 
tion ;  also,  of  a  house,  etc.,  to  look  or  face. 

1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  v.  95  The  Teeth  are  filed  to  an 
angle,  pointing  towards  the  end  of  the  Saw.  1788  CHAR- 
LOTTE SMITH  Emmeline  (1816)  III.  205  A  boat . .  was  poinlmg 
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Such  loops . .  'point '  as  it  were  at  right  angles  to  the  denuded 
surface.  1901  J.  Black's  Illustr.  Carp.  %  Build.,  Home 
Handier.  37  This  maybe  noticed  in  any  house  which  points, 
on  to  a  busy  thoroughfare. 

b.  intr.  To  aim  at,  have  a  motion  or  tendency 
towards  or  to  (also  with  inf.). 

1771  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  V.  498  Dost  thou  point  at  him 
[Jesus]  in  whatsoever  thou  doest?  1795  NELSON  in  Nicolas' 
Disp.  (1845)  II.  12  Our  Ships  endeavouring  to  form  a  junc- 
tion, the  Enemy  pointing  to  separate  us,  but  under  a  very 
easy  Sail.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  v.  (1875)  58  It  was 
the  goal  towards  which  the  policy  of  the  Franklsh  kings 
had  for  many  years  pointed. 

f  14.  intr.  To  project  or  stick  out  in  a  point.  Obs. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  ii.  24  Which  running  on,  the  Isle 
of  Portland  pointeth  out.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  233  The 
market  place  . .  out  of  which  the  streets  do  point  on  the 
Round.  1670  NASBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  I. 
(1694)  76  It  shews  like  a  great  building  of  a  Castle;  for  it 
points  off  with  a  Race  from  the  other  Mountains.  1703 
T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  271  They.,  are  each  about 
4  Inches  broad,  and  8  Inches  long,  pointing  out  short  at  the 
narrow  end,  about  2  Inches. 

15.  intr.  Of  an  abscess:  To  form  a  point  or  head ; 
to  come  to  a  head. 

1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  177  The  skin  is  inflamed, 
and  shows  a  tendency  to  point.  1879  St.  George's  H°sP' 
Rep.  IX.  176  The  abscess.,  pointed  and  became  red.  1885-8 
FAGGE&  PYE-SMITH  Priiic.  Med.  (ed.  2)  II.  56  The  thinning 
of  the  roof  of  an  abscess  which  is  about  to  point. 

16.  trans.  To  place  (a  man)  in  Backgammon, 
etc.,  on  a  point,  rare. 

1680  COTTON  Gamester  xxvi.  112  (Backgammon}  The 
advantage  of  this  Game  is  to  be  forward  if  possible  upon 
safe  terms,  and  to  point  his  men  at  that  rate  that  it  should 
not  be  possible  for  you  to  pass. 

t  Point,  v2  Obs.  [Aphetic  form  of  APPOINT  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  agree,  settle  upon :  =  APPOINT  v.  i. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  107  b,  The  counscll,  so 

often  tymes  promysed  and  poynted  vpon. 

2.  trans.  To  fix,  determine  (a  time  or  place) : 
to  prescribe,  ordain,  decree ;  to  nominate  (a  person) 
to  an  office  :  =  APPOINT  v.  7,  8,  n,  12. 

1:1440  Alphab.  Tales  275  So  f>ai  ppyntid  a  day  of  dis- 
putacion.  1:1449  PECOCK  Repr.  ii.  viii.  184  If  God.  .pointe 
and  chese  the  placis.  1485  in  Drake  Etoracum  i.  iv.  (1736 
120  There  to  poynt  such  Personnes  as  shuld  take  Wages. 
1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Play  of  Wether  (1903)  1045  Poynt.  us  a 
day  to  pay  hym  agayne.  1598  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  l.  124 
Go  bid  the  banes,  and  poynt  the  bridall-day.  1625  BACON 
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Ess.,  /liiMinf  (Arb.)  550  If  you  doe  not  point  any  of  the 
lower  Roomes  for  a  Mlby  Place  of  Seruants.  1711 
STKELK  Sfctf.  No.  114  f  7  If.  .every  Man  would  point  to 
himself  what  Sum  he  would  resolve  not  to  exceed. 

3.  To  equip,  furnish,  fit  up :   -  APPOINT  v.  14,  15. 

1449  J.  MKTHAM  Amor.  If  Cleopes  303  Qwat  yt  mygnt  be, 
thai  poyntyd  was  with  so  merwulus  werkys.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Klanchardyn  xiv.  47  The  prouostis  men,  whiche  was  all 
prest  and  redy  poyntted  to  the  louste.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt. 
f,  Up/ondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  liv.  Yet  shall  they.,  poynt 
the  place  nothing  after  thy  will  Eythcr  nere  a  privy,  a 
.stable  or  a  sinke. 

Hence  f  Pointing  vbl.  sb. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Represser  n.  viii.  184  Eny  such  pointing, 
chesing,  or  assignyng. 

f  Point,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Erroneously  deduced 
from  point-device.]  Complete;  ready. 

1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  in.  iv,  And  if  the  dapper  priest 
Be  but  as  cunning,  point  in  his  device,  As  I  was  in  my  lie. 

t  Point,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [Short  for  POINT- 
BLANK.]  Directly. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Crandison  (1811)  II.  iv.  64  All  the 
Christian  doctrines,  .are  point  against  it  [sc.  duelling]. 

Foi'ntable, a.  rare-1,  [f.  POINT  K.I  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  pointed  out ;  visible,  apparent. 

">5S5  BRADFORD  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  552  In  Ellas' 
timeTboth  in  Israel  and  elsewhere,  God's  church  was  not 
poinlable ;  and  therefore  cried  he  out  that  he  was  left  alone. 

Fointal,  variant  of  POINTEL. 

Point-blank  (poi'nt  bbs'rjk),  a.,  sb.,  and  adv. 
Also  8-9  -blauo.  [app.  f.  POINT  v.l  +  BLANK, 
the  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  target,  =  F.  blanc, 
Sp.  bianco  (in  Eng.  also  called  '  the  WHITE  '). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  point-blank  represents  a  F. 
*  point  blanc  meaning  the  white  point  or  white  spot_on  the 
target,  but  no  such  use  is  found  in  Fr.,  or  in  any  Romanic  lang. 
The  phrase  appears  exclusively  of  English  origin  and  use; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  Ene.  the  '  blank  '  or  '  white  ' 
was  ever  called  the  point  blank.  The  probability  therefore 
is  that  blank  is  here  the  sb.  (BLANK  sb.  2),  z\\&  point  the  vb. 
(PolNT  v.'  12),  referring  to  the  pointing  of  the  arrow  or  gun  at 
the  '  blank  '  or  '  white  j  point-blank  being  a  combination  of 
the  same  class  as  break.neck,  cttt-throat,  save-all,  stop-gap, 
etc.  It  may  have  started  as  an  adj.,  in  point-blank^  shot, 
distance,  reach,  or  range,  i.  e.  that  m  which  one  points  or 
aims  at  the  blank  or  white  spot] 
A.  adj. 

1.  That  points  or  aims  straight  at  the  mark,  esp. 
in  shooting  horizontally;  hence,  aimed  or  fired 
horizontally;  level,  direct,  straight;  as  in  point- 
blank  shot,  fire,  firing,  trajectory.  Point-blank 
distance,  range,  reach :  the  distance  within  which 
a  gun  may  be  fired  horizontally  at  a  mark;  the 
distance  the  shot  is  carried  before  it  drops  appre- 
ciably below  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  bore. 

(As  to  the  inexactness  of  the  notion  that  the  course  of  the 
projectile  is  level  within  this  distance,  see  quot.  1804.) 

1591  Dice  EsPantoM.  179  Thefirstparte  of  the  violent  course 


of  Gunners,commonly  termed  the  peecespointeblankereache. 
1617  Taking  of  St.  Esprit  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  551 
Some  ships  of  our  fleet  .  .  have  bestowed  divers  shot  on  the 


.  . 

French,  though  without  point-blank  distance.  1748  J.  LlND 
Lett.  Navy  ii.  (1757)  89  They  were,  .within  point  blank  shot 
of  the  enemy.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Ggiv, 
The  point-blank  range  of  the  piece  .  .  may  be  denned  the 
extent  of  the  apparent  right  line,  described  by  a  ball  dis- 
charged from  a  cannon.  1804  Europ.  Mag.  XLV.  327^2 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  ball  goes  out  of  the  piece  in 


shot. 


a  straight  line  to  a  certain  distance,  which  they  call  the 
point-blank 


This  is  a  mistake  ;  for  the  ball  im- 
mediately falls  from  the  axis  of  the  gun,  the  tangent  of  the 
curve  described,  though  but  insensibly  for  a  short  time  ; 
but  the  line  in  which  gunners  take  sight  is  usually  contrived 
to  make  a  small  angle  with  the  axis,  so  that  .  .  the  ball  will 
rise  above  the  line  of  sights,  and  then,  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  be  made  to  fall  again  into  it,  at  the  place  called  the 
point-blank  shot.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  iv.  (1870)  106 
The  battery  is  not  so  point-blank.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X. 
375/2  Large  muskets,  wnose  point-blanc  range  is  estimated 
at  about  300  yards.  1864  TREVELYAN  Compel.  Wallah 
(1866)  89  Then  they..  endeavoured  to  crush  our  line  with 
a  heavy  point-blank  musketry  fire.  1888  BURCON  Lives  X3 
Gil.  Men  1  1.  xii.  361  At  archery  .  .  his  arrows  had  a  more 
point-blank  trajectory  than  those  of  his  competitors. 

2.  Straightforward,  direct,  plain,  'flat',  blunt. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalims  Advls.fr.  Parnass.  n. 
liv.  (1674)  204  [They]  hoped  to  hear  .  .  excellent  discourse  in 
that  point-blank  argumentation.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover 
i.  Wks.  1799  II.  56  This  is  point  blank  treason  against  my 
sovereign  authority.  1779  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Jan., 
What  a  point-blanlc  question  1  who  but  Sir  Joshua  would 
have  ventured  it  !  1817  Edin.  Rev.  XXVIII.  513  The 
dialogues  in  Othello  and  Lear  furnish  the  most  striking 
instances  of  plain,  point-blank  speaking.  1830  GEN.  P. 
I  HOMPSON  Excrc.  (1842)  1.  294  The  English  people  give  this 
a  point-blank  denial.  1901  Scotsman  6  Mar.  9/3  A  point- 
blank  refusal  to  go  into  the  division  lobbies. 
B.  sb. 

1.   =  Point-blank  range  or  distance  :  see  A.  I. 

1571  DICKIES  Pantom.  i.  xxx.  I  iv,  Hautng  a  table  of  Ran- 
dons  made,  mounting  your  peeces  accordingly,  no  vessel  can 
passe  by  your  platfourme  (though  it  be  without  poynte 
blancke)  but  you  may  with  your  ordinaunce  at  the  first 
bouge  hir  and  neuer  bestow  vayne  shotte.  1587  HARRISON 
England  n.  xvi.  (1877)  I.  281  How  mame  scores  it  [the 
shotj  doth  flee  at  point  blanke.  1671  S.  PARTRIDGE  Double 
Scale  Proportion-  85  If  the  best  Randon  and  point-blank 
of  the  one  Piece  be  given.  1708  Lend.  Gas.  No.  4422/7 
We  receiv'd  not  one  Shot  from  them,  though  within  point 
blank,  six  of  them  at  once  bore  down  upon  us.  1846  GREENER 
Sc.  Gunnery  381  As  many  opinions  exist  as  to  the  exact 
distance  for  what  is  termed  jwint  blank,  .it  may  be  expedient 
to  come  to  some  determination. 
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t  b.  fig.  Range,  reach  (of  jurisdiction,  etc.).  06s. 

ij93  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  28  Now  art  Ihou  within 

pomt-blanke  of  our  lurisdiction  Regal).     1651  Persuasive 

to  Compliance  16  The  King  professeth  His  Person  ..  out  of 

the  point-blank  of  Law. 

1 2.  A  point-blank  shooting  or  shot.  Obs. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  m.  (1634)100  Training  ..his 
Archers  to  shoot  compasse,  who  had  Din  accustomed  to  the 
point  blanke.  a  1657  K.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  169  He  should 
not  receive  them  thus  by  a  glance,  but  by  a  level  point- 
blank  from  my  pen.  1669  PEPYS  Diary  20  Apr.,  She  carried 
the  same  bullet  as  strong  to  the  mark,  and  nearer  and  above 
the  mark  at  a  point  blank  than  their's.  1781  M.  MADAN 
Tlulyphthora  III.  275  No  necessity  of  circumstances.. can 
turn  the  point-blank  of  this  dreadful  canon  from  the  unhappy 
objects  of  its  vengeance. 

1 3.  '  The  second  point  at  which  the  line  of  sight 
intersects  the  trajectory  of  a  projectile*  (Cent.  D.}. 

18. .  U.  S.  Army  Tactics,  When  the  natural  line  of  sight 
is  horizontal,  the  point  where  the  projectile  first  strikes  the 
horizontal  plane  on  which  the  gun  stands  is^the  point-blank, 
and  the  distance  to  the  point-blank  is  the  point-blank  range. 

P  This  is  a  faulty  use,  arising  from  misinterpretation  of 
point  in  '  point-blank.' 
C.  adv. 

1.  With  a  direct  aim ;  esp.  in  a  horizontal  line. 
Of  a  missile:  Without  dropping  below  the  horizontal 
plane  in  which  the  barrel  lies.  Of  a  gun  :  With  the 
axis  of  the  bore  horizontal. 

1594  PLAT  Jevjcll-ho.  in.  23  How  to  make  a  Pistol  whose 
barrel!  is  two  foote  in  length  to  deliver  a  bullet  point  blank 
at  eight  skore.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  ill.  ii.  34  This  boy 
will  carrie  a  letter  twentie  mile  as  easie  as  a  Canon  will 
shoot  point-blanke  twelue  score.  1611  FLORIO,  Tirdre  la 
gioia,  to  shoote  by  the  vpper  superficies  of  the  cornish  of  the 
mouth  of  the  piece,  which  the  Italians  call  point  blanke.  1667 
SIR  R.  MORAY  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  473  To  know  how  Far 
a  Gun  Shoots  Point-blank  (as  they  call  it)  that  is,  so  near 
the  Level  of  the  Cylinder  of  the  Peece,  that  the  difference 
is  either  not  discernable,  or  not  considerable.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xi.  46  If  the  Piece  lie  point  blank.  1868 
Ref.  to  Covt.  U.  S.  Munitions  War  70,  Fig.  I  shows  the 
movable  stock  and  sights  arranged  for  firing  point-blank. 
1885  New  Bk.  Sports  20  Any  man  . .  can  fire  point.blank 
into  a  hustling  mob  of  animals. 

2.  In  a  direct  line,  directly,  straight  (in  space). 
1607  Lingua  iv.  i,  This  done,  he  sets  me  a  boy  sixty  paces 

off,  just  point-blank  over-against  the  mouth  of  the  piece. 
1641  HOBBF.S  Lett.  Wks.  1845  VII.  459  The  motion  of  the 
water,  when  a  stone  falls  into  it,  is  point  blanke  contrary 
to  the  motion  of  the  stone.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  437 
Unless  it  be  that  Cannon-Bali,  That,  shot  i'  th'  air  point- 
blank  upright  Was  borne  to  that  prodigious  height.  1675 
TEONGE  Diary  (1825)  51  Wee.  .doe  steare  our  course  poynt- 
blanke  for  Trypoly.  1800  WEEMS  Washington  ii.  (1877)  17 
Led  him  point  blank  to  the  bed.  1876  F.  E.  TROLLOPS 
Charming  Fellow  II.  ix.  137  [He]  stood  for  a  second,  staring 
point-blank  at  her. 

b.  Jig.  Directly,  exactly  (in  purport  or  effect). 
Now  rare  or  06s. 

i6ji  BURTON  Aunt.  Mel.,  Democr.  to  Kdr.  (1676)  6/1  If  it 
be  not  point-blank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit. 
1704  NORRIS  Itteal  World  II.  ii.  77  So  point-blank  against  the 
common  sentiment  and  appearance.  1756  J.  WARTON  Ess. 
Pope  (1782)  II.  x.  134  If  you  calmly  read  every  particular  of 
that  description  you  11  find  almost  all  of  'em  point-blank  the 
reverse  of  that  persons  villa. 

8.  fig.  Of  a  statement,  declaration,  question, 
etc. :  a.  Without  qualification  or  circumlocution ; 
directly,  flatly,  b.  Without  deliberation  or  con- 
sideration ;  straight  away,  offhand. 

a.  1617  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (1680)  61  Spencer  is  point- 
blanck  charg'd  with  Insolency.     1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  528 
Thus  Ralph.  .Spoke  Truth  point  blank,  tho'  unaware.    1671 
CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  l.  iii.  (1673)  47  Origen  point  blanck  denies 
the  charge.    1739  DE  FOE  Relig.  Cottrtsh.  \.  i.  (1840)  16, 
I  would  ask  him  point  blank  what  religion  he  was  of.    1851 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  146  She  ..  had  offers  every  week: 
refused  them  point-blank. 

b.  i«79  Trials  of  Wakeman,  etc.  24,  I  cannot  point  blank 
tell  the  time.    1887  LOWELL  Democr.  4  Called  upon  to 
deliver  his  judgement  point-blank  and  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 

Foint-devi'ce,  phrase,  a.,  adv.  Obs.  or  arch. 
Forms :  see  POINT  ii.l ;  4-5  devys,  4-6  devyse, 
5  devis,  5-7  deu-,  devise,  6  deyyoe,  5-  device. 
[Orig.  in  ME.  phrase  at  point  devis,  at  poynt  Jevys, 
app.  representing  an  OK.  or  AF.  phrase  *a  point 
devis,  not  actually  cited  in  Old  French,  which  had 
however  both  the  advb.  phrase  a  point  'to  point,  to 
the  point  aimed  at,  to  the  proper  or  utmost  point 
or  degree,  to  the  point  of  perfection ',  and  the  word 
devis,  as  ppl.  adj.  'devised,  arranged',  and  as  sb. 
'  a  device,  arrangement,  will,  wish,  desire '.  The  con- 
struction in  &  point  de-vis  requires  the  adj.  sense,  so 
that  the  phrase  may  be  construed  either  '  to  (the) 
point  arranged ',  or,  as  devis  a  point,  '  arranged  to 
a  proper  point  or  degree,  arranged  properly  or  to 
perfection '.  The  latter  appears  to  M.  Paul  Meyer 
the  better  construction  of  the  words. 

OF.  had  also  the  phrase  <i  devis,  tout  a  devis.} 
A.  phrase,  f  At  point  device,  at  or  to  the  point 
of  perfection,  perfectly;  precisely;  with  extreme 
nicety  or  correctness.  Obs. 

la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  830  So  faire,  so  joly,  so  fetys, 
With  lymes  wrought  at  poynt  devys.  Ibid.  1215  Hir  nose 
was  wrought  at  poynt  devys.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  I.  122  Jesus,  sib  he  was  bobe  God  and  man,  dide  alle 
his  dedis  at  point  devys.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  ll.  400 
That  saw  in  dreme,  at  poynt  devys,  Helle  and  erthe  and 
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paradys.  c  1386  —  Sfr.'i  T.  552  So  peynted  he  »nd 
kembde  at  point  deuys  As  wel  hise  wordes  as  his  con- 
tenance.  c  1440  Gentrydes  5905  Armyd  thei  be  eche  on 
atte  poynte  device.  [1609  SIR  t.  HOBY  Let.  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
75  You  think  to  blow  him  vp  with  a  Syllogisme :  Now  then 
haue  at  your  Point-deuice.J 

t  b.  So  To  the  point  device,  by  point  device. 
1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  204  He  sawe . .  all  other  thynges 
after  a  woondreful  gorgeous  sorte  furnished  euen  to  y* 
poinie  deuise.  1(75  CHURCHYARD  Chippei  (1817)  104  And 
seld  they  past  the  boundes  of  reasons  lore ;  By  poynte 
deuise  they  skirmished  at  will. 

B.  cuij.  point-device  (-yae,  etc.).     Perfectly 
correct,  perfect,  at  the  point  of  perfection  ;  neat  or 
nice  to  the  extreme  ;  extremely  precise  or  scrupu- 
lous.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1516  SKELTON  Magny/.  852  Properly  drest,  All  poynte 
deuyse.  1393  PEELE  Chron.  Edw.  I,  Wks.  (Rlldg.)  370/3, 
I  pray  thee,  then,  defer  it  till  the  spring,  That  we  may 
have  our  garments  point-device.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  UL 
ii.  401  You  are  rather  point  deuice  in  your  accoutrements. 
1639  J.  SALTMARSH  Policy  261  Thomas  his  faith  was  the 
worse  for  being  so  point-device.  1871  LONCF.  Wayside 
Inn  in.  Emma  4-  Eginhard  35  Thus  he  grew  up,  in  _Logic 
point-device,  Perfect  in  Grammar,  and  in  Rhetoric  nice  ;. . 
A  Minnesinger. 

C.  adv.   Completely,  perfectly,  to  perfection ; 
in  every  point;   =  at  point  device  in  A.  arch. 

(.1500  MEDWALL  Nature  (Brandl)  591,  I  know  dyuers 
persones.  .That  can  you  serue  alway  poynt  deuyce.  1530 
PALSGR.  436  This  shyppe  is  armed  or  decked  poynte  devyse, 
ceste  tiauire  est  bctrcschfe  en  tous  poynts.  1533  J.  MEY- 
WOOD  Play  of  Love  C  ii,  But  thus  was  I  deckt  at  all  poyntes 
poynt  deuyce.  1601  SHAKS.  Ttvel.  N.  n.  v.  ij6.  16*7  W. 
SCLATER  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  290  When. .point  deuice  a 
man  must  iumpe  in  ludgment  and  practise  with  vs.  1631 
HOLLAND  Cyrvpxdia  212  To  set  every  thing  about  the  body, 
point  device  by  art  and  number.  1887  Daily  Tel.  13  Apr. 
5/2  These  latter,  .attired  point-device  in  the  garb  of  ancient 
Athens. 

Poi'nt-duty.  The  duty  of  a  police  constable 
stationed  at  a  particular  point  in  a  thoroughfare, 
to  regulate  the  traffic,  etc. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  1 1  Oct.  3/2  A  policeman  was  standing 
on  point  duty  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  within  twenty 
yards,  without  . .  perceiving  him.  1894  Times  16  Apr.  6/5 
No  one  happened  to  be  near  except  a  constable  on  point 
duty,  tool  Daily  Tel.  14  Nov.  4/5  The  policeman  on  point 
duty  had  signalled  to  the  traffic  going  west  to  stop. 

Pointed  (poi-nted),  ///.  a.1  [f.  POINT  z/.1  and 
sb.l  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Having  a  point   or  points;    tapering  to  or 
j    ending  in  a  point.     Pointed  box:  see  quot.  1881. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6342  Smot  him..Wib  a  long 
ipointed  [».  r.  pointed]  knif  legged  in  eiber  side,  c  1400 
MAUNDEVILLE  (1839)  xiv.  158  Thei  [diamonds]  ben  square 
and  poynted  of  here  owne  kynde.  155*  HULOET,  Poynted, 
or  hauynge  a  poynte,  cuspidatus,  mitcronatus.  1575 
LANEHAH  Let.  (1871)  51  Beautifyed  with  great  Diamons, 
Emerauds,  Rubyes,  and  Saphyres :  poynted,  tabld,  rok, 
and  roound.  1715  COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Pointed,  a  Cross 
pointed,  is  that  which  has  the  Extremities  turn'd  off  into 
Points  by  strait  Lines.  1747  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887 
II.  67  The  wonderful  effect  of  pointed  bodies,  both  in 
drawing  off  and  throwing  off  the  electrical  fire.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  l.  xxii.  158,  I  saw  a  row  of  pointed  rocks  at 
some  distance  below  me.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
Pointed  boxes,  boxes  in  the  form  of  inverted  pyramids  or 
wedges  in  which  ores,  after  crushing  and  sizing,  are  separ- 
ated in  a  current  of  water. 

b.  Arch.  In  pointed  arch,  an  arch  with  a  pointed 
crown ;  hence  applied  to  the  style  of  architecture 
characterized  by  this  feature :  cf.  GOTHIC  3  b. 

1750  S.  WREN  in  Parcntalia.  273  They  had  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  Gothick  pointed-arch.  i8ia  RICKMAN  Archit.  (1817) 
41  Pointed  arches  are  either  equilateral . .  or  drop  arches . .  or 
lancet  arches.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Gloss., 
Pointed  architecture,  that  style  vulgarly  called  Gothic,  more 
properly  English.  1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  Ecclfsiol.  47  The 
apse-windows  are  late  Pointed,  of  two  lights  trefoiled.  1874 
PARKER  Goth.  Archit.  i.  ii.  21  The  First  Pointed  style  in 
England  is.. the  style  of  the  twelfth  century.  1x1878  SIR 
G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  (1879)  I.  18  The  round-arch 
variety  [was  perfected]  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  pointed-arch 
in  the  two  succeeding  centuries. 

2.  Jig.  Having  the  quality  of  penetrating   or 
piercing  the  sensations,  feelings,  or  mind ;  piercing, 
cutting,  stinging,  pungent,  '  sharp ' ;  having  point. 

1665  DRYDEN  Ind.  Emperor  I.  ii.  Turn  hence  those  pointed 
Glones  of  your  Eyes.  1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  3  Tis 
pointed  Truth  must  manage  this  Dispute,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Sat.  on  Quack  Wks.  1730  I.  (a  Th'  impartial  muse,  in 
pointed  stabbing  verse,  Shall  all  thy  several  villanies  re- 
hearse. 1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Pal.  Fortune  Poems  (1777)  25 
A  weak  defence  from  hunger's  pointed  sting,  a  1839  PRAED 
Poems  (1864)  II.  92  Some  put  their  trust  in  answer  smart 
or  pointed  repartee.  x88a  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  fftx. 
(1884)  245  The  air  was  raw  and  pointed.  1897  Westm. 
Gas.  10  May  2/3  The  most  pointed  thing  to  say  about  a 
person  U  that  he  '  means  well '.  1904  E.  RJCKERT  Reaper 
261  A  wee  thing  with  pointed  black  eyes. 

3.  Fitted  or  furnished  with  tagged  points  or  laces ; 
wearing  points ;  laced.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1508  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  IV.  21   For  xj  elne 
itin  to  be  ane  poinlit  cote  to  the  King.    1551  HULOET, 


Poynted,  or  tyed  wyth  poyntes,  ligulatus.     1904  M.  HEW- 
LETT Queen's  Quair  I.  vi,  Young  men,  trunked,  puffed, 
pointed,  trussed  and  doubleled. 
4.  Directed,  aimed  ;  Jig.  particularly  directed  c 
aimed ;   marked,  emphasized,  clearly  denned,  made 


.578  W'HFTSTOXF  ind  Pi.  Promos  4  Cass.  i.  i.  G  iij,  So  ofte 
as  men,  with  poynted  fingers  tell  Their  fnendes,  my  faultes. 


POINTED. 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxvii.  167  His  atten- 
tion, .is  so  pointed,  that  it  always  confuses  me,  1798  JANE 
AUSTEN  Northang.  Abb,  xxix,  Only  ten  days  ago  had  he 
elated  her  by  his  pointed  regard.  1870  FKEEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  I.  App.  646  The  pointed  marking  out  of  Thored 
as  '  Eorl  '..is  an  unusual  piece  of  accuracy. 
b.  Exact  to  a  point ;  precise. 

1727  P.  WALKER  Life  Pedcn  (1827)  85,  I  doubt  nothing  of 
the  Truth  of  them  in  my  own  Mind,  tho'  I  be  not  pointed  m 
Time  and  Place.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III. 
cxv.  ^8  The  identical  member ..  who  was  most  pointed  in 
showing  up  the  dishonesty  of  the  act  inculpated.  1878 
GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  vi.  63  Its  harbour  U  described 
with  pointed  correctness.  1893  MKS.  OLIPHANT  Lady 
William  I.  viii.  130  How  often  must  I  tell  you  not  to  be  so 
pointed  with  your  half-hours? 

5.  In  various  other  senses  of  the  verb  :  see  quots, 
6-1440  Promt.  Parv.  406/2  Poyntyd,  or  prykkyd,  /*««c- 

tatiis.  1659  LEAK  Ifaterwks,  29  Another  marked  with 
pointed  lines.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  168/2  Pointed 
Ashlar^  the  face-marking  done  by  a  pointed  tool  or  one  very 
narrow.  Mod.  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  pointed  Hebrew 
text. 

6.  Comb.)&->  pointed-arched  &§.,  -wise  adv. 

1611  FLORID,  A  sptcchio,  made  pointed-wise,  like  the 
slreakes  of  the  Sunne.  1900  in  Archxol.  Jrnl.  Mar.  66 
The  wide  pointed-arched  window  in  the  west  wall. 

t  Fornted, ///.#.*  Obs.  [f.  POINT  z>.*  + -ED  V| 

=  APPOINTED. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  420  Before  the  quenes  grace, 
In  wlipse  court  poynted  is  your  place.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps. 
XXL  xii,  Thou  shalt  a-row  Set  them  in  pointed  places.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  in.  i.  19  He  not  be  tied  to  howres,  nor 
pointed  times.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.Georg.  iv.  152  At  pointed 
Seasons.  1709  PRIOR  Ode  to  Cot.  Villiers  17  Poems  (1711) 
136  Pow'r,  To  hasten  or  protract  the  pointed  Hour. 

Pointedly  (porntedli),  adv.  [f.  POINTED///. 
a.1  +  -LY2.]  In  a  pointed  manner,  a.  With 
point  or  piquancy ;  wittily,  b.  With  directness ; 
explicitly ;  markedly,  c.  \Vith  precision  or  exacti- 
tude ;  exactly,  definitely,  punctually. 

1680  DRYDEN  Pref.  Ovid's  Ep.  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  234  He 
often  writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject.  1775  in  Sparks 
Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  7  At  this  post  I  have  pointedly 
recommended  vigilance  and  care.  1786  WASHINGTON  Writ. 
(1891)  XI.  18  Whatever  agreement  is  previously  made  shall 
be  pointedly  fulfilled  on  my  part.  1791  MARY  WOLLSTONECR. 
Rights  Worn.  v.  229  The  contempt  and  obloquy  that  men 
..  have  pointedly  levelled  at  the  female  mind.  1828  Life 
Planter  Jamaica  63  The  negroes  turned  out  pointedly  to 
the  hour.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  I.  168  Pointedly 
refusing  the  offered  hand.  1895  H.  A.  KENNEDY  in  \ytkCent. 
Aug.  324  He.  .has  more  to  say  and  says  it  more  pointedly. 

Point edliess  (poi-ntednes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  pointed  ;  chiefly  in 
reference  to  the  expression  of  thought. 

1636  U.  JONSON  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  750/1  The  vicious 
language  is  vast,  and  gaping,  swelling  and  irregular :  when 
it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointed- 
ness.  1693  DRYDEN  Disc.  Orig.  <y  Progr.  Sat.  Ess.  (Ker) 
1 1.  ig  You  add  that  pointedness  of  thought,  which  is  visibly 
wanting  in  our  great  Roman.  1801  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  124  The  eulogium  ..  united  pointedness  and  energy 
with  the  simplicity  of  truth.  1843  P.  Parity's  Ann.  IV. 
1 13  This  pointedness  of  wing  constitutes  the  great  advantage 
of  the  falcons  as  sporting  birds.  1882  C.  E.  TURNER  m 
Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  480  The  contrast  is  brought  out  with 
a  force  that  is  almost  stern  in  its  pointedness. 

Point  el  (poi'ntel).  Now  rare.  Forms:  3- 
pointel ;  also  3  pontel,  4  poyntele,  -til,  4-6 
-tell,  -e,  4-7  -tel,  6  -tyl(l,  Sc.  poyntal,  6-7  poin- 
tell,  7-8  -til,  7-9  pointal.  [a.  OF./<ww/<?/(mod. 
pointeau)  point  of  a  spear,  etc.  =  It.  puntello% 
pontello  a  bodkin,  a  prick  (Florio),  dim.  of  punto 
point ;  cf.  late  L.  punctillum  little  point,  dot,  dim. 
oipunctum.'] 

1 1.  A  small  pointed  instrument,  a.  A  writing 
or  graving  instrument ;  a  stylus,  a  pencil.  (Also 
erron.  written  pointrell^  poitrel(l.}  Ot>s.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11087  (Gott.)  pan  asked  f?aim  sir  Zachan, 
Tabhs  and  a  pointel  [Cott.  pontel]  tite,  And  he  bigan  J?e 
name  to  write,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  i.  2  While  bat 
I...markede  my  weply  compleynte  with  office  of  poyntel. 
*43»-5°  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  331  lohn  Scotte.  .was  sleyne 
with  poyntells  of  childer  whom  he  tau$hte  at  Malmesbury. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  iv.  (1634)  312  The  Lord 
doth  . .  grave  them  with  an  yron  pointell  in  an  adamant 
stone.  [1659  HOOLE  Comenius"  Vis.  World  xci.  (1672)  186 
The  Ancients  writ  in  Tables  done  over  with  wax  with 
a  brasan  poitrel  [stilo}.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Poitrel^ 
a  Brasen  or  Iron  Instrument,  with  the  sharp  end  whereof 
Letters  are  ingraven,  and  rubbed  out  with  the  broad  end. 
1853  ROCK  Ck.  of  Fathers  III.  H.  129  The  stilus,  or  gra- 
phium,  was  called  a  pointel.] 

fb.  (In  form  pointal?)  A  stiletto  or  dagger. 
f  c.  A  plectrum.  Obs. 
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t  3.  A  slender  style-like  organ  on  the  body  of  an 
animal,  as  the  '  horn'  of  a  snail,  the  halteres  or 
poisers  of  a  dipterous  insect.  Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  560  (Creatures  in  Africa), 
The  Basiliske  . .  is  not  halfe  a  foot  long,  and  hath  three 
pointels  (Galen  saith)  on  the  head.  1689  J.  BANISTER  in 


Wyth  poyntalis. 

2.  The  pistil  or  style  of  a  flower ;  formerly  also 
applied  to  a  stamen.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  H.  267  Small  white  flowers  with 
yellow  pointels  in  the  middle.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in 
Eden  ciii,  In  the  middle  part  of  them  [lily  flowers]  do  grow 
small  tender  Poyntels,  tipped  with  a  dusty  yellow  colour. 
171*  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  1. 166  With  a  Pointal  or  Rudi- 
ment of  a  Seed  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Flower.  1770-4  A. 
HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  487  The  pointal,  or  female 
part  of  the  flower.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau  s  Bot.  \.  (1794) 
23  This,  taken  in  its  whole,  is  called  the  pistil  or  pointal. 
1831  HOWITT  Seasons  (1837)  263  Saffron,.. consisting  of  the 
pomtals  of  the  crocus. 


vin.  iv.  (1727)  366  Such  as  have  but  two  [wings,  havej 
Pointels,  and  Poises  placed  under  the  Wings,  on  each  Side 
of  the  Body. 

1 4.  Glass-blowing.  =  PONTIL,  PDNTY.  Obs. 

[1788  REES  Chambers'  Cycl.  s.v.  Class,  They  dip  an  iron 
rod,  or  ponteglo,  in  the  melting-pots.]  1865  Chambers' 
Encycl.  IV.  779  A  little  boy  now  comes  forward  with  an 
iron  rod,  the  pointel,  upon  the  end  of  which  has  been 
gathered  a  small  lump  of  metal. 

If  An  alleged  sense  '  a  floor  set  into  squares,  or 
lozenge  forms ',  in  Parker  Gloss.  Arch.,  ed.  3, 1840, 
s.v.  Poyntell  or  Poyntill  (copied  in  Gwilt  1842-76,  Halli- 
well  1847-78  (Pointel),  Webster,  Knight,  Ogilvie,  Cassell, 
Century  Diet.,  Funk's  Standard  Diet.)  following  Warton 
I  fist.  Eng.  Poetry  ix,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  poynttyl,  an 
erroneous  reading,  in  the  1553  print  of  Piers  Plywrnati's 
Crede^  of  the  two  words  peynt  tyl,  i.  e.  painted  tile. 

Pointer  (poi-ntaj).     [f.  POINT  1  +  -EH'.] 

1 1.  A  maker  of  points  or  laces  for  fastening 

clothes.  Obs. 
1500  Nottingham  Rcc.   III.  72  Ricardi  Byrch,  poynter. 

1520  WHITINTON  Vitlg.  (1527)  i6b,  In  the  townes  ende  be 

pynners,  poynters,.. dyers,  tanners.      1609  in  Digby  Myst. 

(1882)  p.  xxii,  Hatters,  Poynters,  Girdlers. 

2.  One  who  points  anything,  who   puts   on  or 
sharpens  to  a  point,  as  a  pointer  of  pins,  pencils,  etc. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  956  The  intermediate  portions  are 
handed  over  to  the  pointer. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  points  out.    a.    A 
person  who  points  or  indicates  with  his  finger  or 
otherwise,  rare.     b.  A  rod  used  by  a  teacher  or 
lecturer  to  point  to  what  is  delineated  or  written 
on  a  map,  diagram,  blackboard,  or  the  like. 

The  meaning  in  quot.  1621  is  doubtful. 

1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  in.  iii,  Do'st  thou  hear  boy,  thou 
pointer?  1658  J.  SPENCER  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
cxix.  71  God's  rod  is  as  the  schoolmaster's  pointer  to  the 
child,  pointing  out  the  letter.  1887  Overland  Monthly 
(Farmer  Amer.),  On  the  march  the  mighty  herd  sometimes 
strings  out  miles  in  length,  and  then  it  has  pointers,  who 
ride  abreast  at  the  head  of  the  column.  1897  Daily  News 
28  Sept.  6/5  He  has  died  from  the  results  of  a  blow  from 
either  a  ruler  or  pointer.  Mod.  No  pointer  had  been 
supplied  to  the  lecturer. 

o.  The  index-hand  or  indicator  of  a  clock, 
balance,  or  other  instrument. 

1667  HOOKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  544  The  distance  of  the 
Object-glass  from  the  Pointers.  1672  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees) 
338  For  putting  on  the  pointer  of  the  clocke,  6rf.  1774  M. 
MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  37  The  Pointer  of  the  Vernier. 
1834  J .  TODD  Lcct.  Childr.  i.  3  You  hear  it  tick  and  see 
the  pointers  move.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  I. 
§  424  The  divisions  being  read  off  by  a  pointer  or  vernier 
attached  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument.  1894  BOTTONE 
Electr.  Instr.  Making  (&&.  6)  119  A  small  pointer.. is  to  be 
lightly  glued  to  the  top  of  the  pivot  at  right  angles  to  the 
needle  below. 

d.  An  indicator  used  in  whale-fishery  to  point 
out  to  the  boats  the  place  of  the  whale  :  see  quots. 

1877  W.  H.  MACY  There  she  blows !  143  The  extended 
'  pointer  '  (a  light  pole  with  a  black  ball  on  the  end  of  it,  to 
be  used  at  the  masthead,  when  the  boats  are  down)  told  us 
that  the  whale  was  off  the  ship's  lee  bow.  1887  Fisheries 
U.  S.  Sect.  v.  II.  258  note.  In  right  whaling,  a  pointer  ..  is 
often  used.  The  pointer  is  a  large  basket  or  frame  of  wood 
covered  with  canvas  and  painted  black,  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  12  foot  pole,  used  at  mast-head  and  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  whale. 

e.  Short  for  STATION-POINTER. 

tS  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 
U.S.   colloq.    A  hint,  a  point;    a  piece  of 
information ;  a  suggestion. 

1884  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star  10  Oct.  5/2  There's  a  pointer 
for  you  !  1887  BULLOCH  Pynours  v.  41  In  this  fact  there 
seems  to  be  another  pointer  to  the  fishing  population.  1891 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  247  Let  me  give  any  equestrian 
photographer  a  pointer.  Don't  tie  your  instrument  to  your- 
self, tie  it  to  your  horse. 

4.  A  dog  of  a  breed  nearly  allied  to  the  true 
hounds,  used  by  sportsmen  to  point  at  or  indicate 
the  presence  of  game,  especially  birds ;  on  scenting 
which  the  dog  stands  rigidly,  with  muzzle  stretched 
toward  the  game,  and  usually  one  foot  raised.   (In 
quot.  1717,  the  proper  name  of  a  dog.) 

1717  PRIOR  Alma  i.  319  The  sport  and  race  no  more  he 
minds ;  Neglected  Tray  and  Pointer  He :  And  covies  unmo- 
lested fly.  1768  PENNANT  Zool.  I.  54  The  Pointer,  which  is 
a  dog  of  foreign  extraction,  was  unknown  to  our  ancestors. 
1784  COWPER  Task  n.  753  Booted  sportsmen,  oftener  seen 
With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels.  1837  T.  BELL 
Hut.  Brit.  Quadrupeds  217  The  Spanish  Pointer  was 
formerly  well  known  as  a  stanch,  strong,  and  useful,  but 
heavy  and  lazy  dog.  The  English  breed,  however,  is  now 
very  much  preferred.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1873)  25 
The  English  pointer  has  been  greatly  changed  within  the 
last  century. 

5.  //.  The  two  stars  a  and  7  in  the  Great  Bear, 
a  straight  line  through  which  points  nearly  to  the 
pole-star.    Sometimes  also  applied  to  the  two  stars 
a  and  7  in  the  Southern  Cross,  which  are  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  South  Pole  of  the  heavens. 

IS74  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  vi.  (1577)  28  b,  If  the  two 
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Starres  of  Charles  wayne,  called  the  poynters,  be  due  East 
from  the  north  Starre.  1669  STORMY  Mariner's  Mag.  n.  x. 
76  The  lower  of  the  Pointers.  The  White  or  North  Pointer. 
1879  NEWCOMB  &  HOLDEN  Astron.  4  The  two  stars  which 
form  the  pointers  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major.  1892 
E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  34  High  overhead,  .the  noble 
Southern  Cross  and  its  pointers  gleam  Hkea  piece  of  jewelry 
in  a  deep  blue  setting. 

t  6.  //.  The  antennae  of  an  insect  or  crustacean. 

1664  H.  POWER  Exp.  Pltilos.  i.  2  The  Flea  . .  hath  . .  two 
pointers  before  which  grow  out  of  the  forehead,  by  which 
he  tryes  and  feels  all  objects.  Ibid,  n  A  Wood-Louse . . 
hath  two  pointers.,  like  a  pair  of  pincers. 

7.  Printing.  A  layer-on  who  secures  the  register 
in  printing  the  reverse  side  by  '  threading  '  the  sheet 
through  the  point-holes  made  in  printing  the  first 
side. 

1882  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  n.  xxiii.  543  The  word 
'  pointer '  has  lately  come  into  use  to  describe  a  man  who 
can  do  work  requiring  exact  register,  with  points.  1888  in 
JACOBI  Printer's  foe.  102. 

8.  Naut.  {pi.)  Timbers  sometimes  fixed  diago- 
nally across  the  hold,  to  support  the  beams. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  H  iij  b,  The  pointers, 
if  any,  are  . .  fixed  across  the  hole  diagonally  to  support 
the  beams.  1820  SCORESBY  Arctic  Regions  II.  r9i~3-  1839 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIX.  219/2  In  the  plates  of  a  Dutch 
work  of  the  date  of  1697,  there  are  diagonal  pointers  in  an 
athwartship  direction.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word  bk.  s.v., 
All  braces  placed  diagonally  across  the  hold  of  any  vessel, 
to  support  the  bilge  and  prevent  loose-working,  are  called 
pointers. 

9.  In  various  technical  applications : 

a.  A  name  of  particular  pointed  tools  used  in  various 
trades,  for  boring,  cutting,  graving,  etc.  e.g.  a  pointed 
chisel  used  by  stonemasons,  a  silversmith's  pointer,  b. 
A  bricklayer's  tool  for  clearing  out  the  old  mortar  between 
the  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall  which  is  being  pointed. 
C.  In  U.S.,  the  lever  by  which  a  railway  switch  is  moved, 
a  point. lever.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

10.  [f.  POINT  sb.1]   With  a  prefixed  numeral :  A 
stag  having   horns   bearing   so  many  points,  e.g. 
ten-pointer,  fonrteen-poinler,  etc. 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  18  SepL  6/3  The  magnificent  2o-pointer 
shot  . .  in  Glenquoich  is  said  to  be  the  only  stag  of  the  kind 
ever  killed  in  a  Scottish  forest.  1899  H.  MAXWELL  in  Pall 
Mall  G.  3  Oct.  3/2,  I  stood  beside  a  ten-pointer. 

-pointic,  a.  Math,  [arbitrarily  f.  POINT  sd.1  + 
-1C.]  An  element  of  adjectives,  as  two-pointic, 
three-pointic,  n-poinlic,  =  having,  pertaining  to,  or 
passing  through  two,  three,  or  n  points. 

1879  SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  vi.  214  An  ordinary 
(two-pointic)  contact  of  two  branches  of  the  curve. 

II  Poilltillage  (pwsentz'ya.?).  [F.,  f.  pointiller 
to  dot :  see  -AGE.]  '  Dotting ;  in  Therapeutics,  term 
for  massage  with  the  finger-tips '  (Syd.  Sot.  Lex.). 

1888  D.  MAOUIRE  Art  of  Massage  iii.  (ed.4>  48  Pointillage 
vibrations,  or  pointed  vibrations . .  by  striking  with  the  points 
of  the  fingers  formed  into  a  small  or  a  large  circle. 

liPointi'lle.  Obs.  rare.  [F.p0inti?k(pwxhttty'), 
ad.  It.  puntiglio,  dim.  of  punto  point ;  L.  type 
*puncticultim,  dim.  of  punctum  point.]  A  small 
point,  a  trifle,  a  fine  distinction ;  =  PUNCTILIO. 

1626  C.  POTTER  Hist.  Quarrels  427  The  Cardinal! . . 
omitting  pointilles  and  subtilties,  did  not  say  at  Venice  all 
that  whicn  the  Court  of  Rome  had  wished. 

II  Poilltille  (pwaent*V),  a.  (sli.)  [F.,  pa.  pple. 
of  pointiller  to  mark  with  small  points  or  dots, 
f.  pointille  (see  prec.),  L.  type  *puncticulare.] 
Ornamented  with  designs  engraved  or  drawn  with 
a  sharp-pointed  tool  or  style. 

1903  Tregaskis  Catal.  Jan.  lo/j  Old  French  Locket  Case, 
..  red  morocco  faded,  gold  tooled  with  small  pointille  scrolls 
and  border  of  similar  style. 

Poiirtillism  (pwsefrtiliz'm).  Also  ||-isme. 
[ad.  F.  pointillisme,  i.  pointiller:  see  prec.  and 
-ISM.]  A  method,  invented  by  French  impres- 
sionist painters,  of  producing  luminous  effects  by 
crowding  a  surface  with  small  spots  of  various 
colours,  which  are  blended  by  the  eye. 

1901  Daily  Caron.  22  Oct.  3/2  Segantini..has  broken  the 
banaliti  of  Alpine  lines  by  the  shimmering  of  his  pointil- 
lisme. 1902  Nation  (N.Y.)  2  Jan.  16/3  He  [SegantiniJ 
painted  without  any  adherence  to  systematic  process,  but 
used  pointillisme  as  it  served  his  purpose.  1904  Athenxum 
2  Apr.  441/1  Modern  Dutch  artists  ..  seem  to  be  taking 
pointillism  with  a  stolid  seriousness  which  its  inventors 
never  can  have  intended. 

So  Poi'ntillist  [ad.  f.pointillistc},  an  artist  who 
follows  the  style  of  pointillism. 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Mar.  3/3  Mad  imaginings  of  the 
various  modern  schools  of  impressionists,  pomtillistes,  and 
so  on.  1890  Daily  Ne^vs  30  May  9/3  Of  the  Seasons  by 
the  pointilhst  Pissarro, '  L  Automne  '  is  the  most  realistic 
and  spacious. 

attrib.  1905  Sal.  Rev.  n  Feb.  174  The  '  Neo-Impres- 
sionist '  or  Pointillist  painting. 

Pointing  (poi-ntin),  vbl.  so.1  [f.  POINT  z/.1  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  POINT  z>.',  or  its  result. 

f  1.  Pricking  or  marking  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. Obs.  rare. 

c«44o  Promp.  Pan.  407/1  Poyntynge,  or  prykkynge, 
punctacio. 

t  b.  Hunting,  (cotter.)  The  foot-print  or  track 
left  by  a  beast.  Obs. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxiv,  pat  somme 
man  mete  fcr  with  and  bloweth  )>e  reghtes  and  halowes,  or 
elles  bat  he  fynde  her  poyntynge,  or  pryckynge. 


POINTING. 


jcu  y.ui»<:  oi  an  animal  about  to  spring  on  its 
leitt.  330/1  The  strength  of  this  pointing  propensity. 

'.  The  coming  of  an  abscess  to  a  point  or  head  ; 
concr.  the  conical  head  thus  formed. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pointing,  term  for  the  conical 

tush  projection,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  observable  in  an 
abscess  when  nearly  ripe.    1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat 
nose  II.  451  Tumours.. which  after  '  pointing'  opened 
spontaneously. 

8.  The  disposition  of  the  points  (POINT  sb.1  B.  *  H 
on  a  railway. 


c.  The  preparation  of  slates  for  roofing.  ?  Obs. 
1703  T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  244  The  Pointing  of 

Slates,  .is  hewing  them,  and  making  them  fit  for  the  Work. 

d.  Printing.  Placing  the  sheets  on  the  points  of 
the  press.     See  POINT  sb.l  B.  4. 

1880  Printing  Times  15  Feb.  31/1  The  pointing  and 
taking-otT  at  the  machines  are  done  by  intelligent. looking 
boys  or  young  men. 

e.  Sculpture.  (See  quot.) 

1883  Mag.  of  Art  Oct.  514/1  Here  is  done  the  pointing, 
as  it  is  called  ;  the  marking  out  with  mathematical  accuracy 
upon  the  marble  the  points  that  shall  guide  the  workman 
whose  labour  it  is  to  block  out  from  the  rough.. the  poten* 
tiality  of  a  statue,  its  rude  semblance. 

2.  The  insertion  of  stops ;  punctuation ;  the  marks 
made,  or  the  method  of  punctuating. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  407/1  Poyntynge,  or  pawsynge  in 
redynge,  punetuacio.  1579  FULKE  Heskins's  Part.  456, 
I  passe  ouer  howe  M.  Heskms  hath  corrupted  Tertullian  by 
false  pointing.  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  viii.  162 
The  Sence.  .may  seem  to  require  another  Pointing.  1896 
T.  L.  DE  VINNE  Moxon's  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  420  The 
compositor  should  amend  bad  spelling  and  pointing.  1896 
I.  HUNTER  Hymns  Faith  ir  Life  (new  ed.)  Pref.,  Mr.  B. 
Sykes .  .has  revised  the  pointing  of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles, 
b.  In  Semitic  languages :  The  insertion  of  the 
vowel  (and  other)  points ;  the  system  of  doing  this. 

1659  I.  OWEN  Integr.  f,  Purity  Hebr.  $  Grk.  Text  Wks. 
1853  XVI.  376  What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  pointing.  1847  J.  KIRK  Cloud  Dispelled  x. 
153  In  the  Hebrew  the  sense  is  obscured  by  false  pointing. 

3.  Furnishing  with  a  point ;  sharpening. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1705  A  finer  file-wheel  by  which 
the  process  of  pointing  is  finished. 

b.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867.)     Also  concr.   The   ' 
tapered  end  of  a  rope. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxv.  134  The  neat  work 
upon  the  rigging, — the  knots,  Flemish  eyes,  splices,  seizings, 
coverings,  pointings,  and  graftings.  cit6o  H.  STUART 
Seaman's  Catech.  31  Take  every  alternate  nettle  and  lay 
along  the  pointing.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Pointing,  the  unlaying  and  tapering  the  end  of  a  rope, 
and  weaving  some  of  its  yarns  about  the  diminished  part. 

4.  The  removing  of  points. 

1879  WEBSTER  Suppl.  (citing  HORSFORD).  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Pointing,  a  preliminary  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  grain  for  the  mill  in  the  modern  process :  it  consists 
in  rubbing  off  the  points  of  the  grain,  clipping  the  brush, 
and  removing  the  germ  end. 

6.  The  filling  up  with  special  strong  mortar  of 
the  exterior  face  of  the  joints  in  brickwork  ;  concr.    \ 
the  protecting  facing  thus  given  to  the  joints.    (In 
the  earlier  quots.  applied  to  a  similar  operation  in 
reference  to  the  tiles  or  slates  of  a  roof.) 

Flat  pointing :  that  in  which  the  mortar  is  left  even  with 
the  wall.  Tuck  pointing :  that  in  which  the  mortar  slightly 
projects  from  the  joints,  and  the  lines  of  mortar  have 
parallel  edges  contrasting  in  colour  with  the  central  part. 

1483-5  Rec.St.  Mary  at  Hill  120  Payde  to  a  tyler  for    1 
iiij  dayes  &  di.  in  poyntyng  of  dyuers  houses.     1503-3    i 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  102  Pro  le  puyntyng  super 
le  caponhous.     1609  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  61  Item  payed 
to  Nichollas  Ypnger  for  laying  the  lead  and  for  pointing 
of  the  slates,  xviij  d.    1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  228  The 
swell  had  washed  some  of  the  pointing  out  of  the  exterior 
joints.    Ibid.  §  233  We  took  this  . .  opportunity  of  carefully 
making  good  all  our  pointings  and  groutings.     1815  /.    ! 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  354  Pointing  . .  consists  in 
raking  out  some  of  the  mortar  from  the  joints,  and  filling 
them  again  with  blue  mortar.     1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his 
tnvn  Mechanic  §  1201  In  building  there  are  two  kinds  of 
pointing,  distinguished  as  flat  pointing  and  tuck  pointing, 
the  latter  being  more  ornamental  than  the  former. 

6.  The  action  of  indicating  or  directing;  the 
indjcation  of  place  or  direction,  as  with  the  finger 
or  the  point  of  anything ;  expression  by  sign  or 
gesture,  dumb-show;  alsoyff.  a  prompting,  im- 
pulse ;  a  hint  in  words. 

"553  SAort  Catech.  in  Lit.  t,  Doc.  Edw.  VI  (1844)  495 
I  hat  by  certain  questions,  as  it  were  by  pointing,  the  igno- 
rant might  be  instructed.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nave  Ind. 

Urb.)  34  With  sygnes  and  poyntinges  (as  the  dumme  are 
wont  to  speake  with  the  dumme).  1648  BOYLE  Seraph. 
Love  XIIL  (1700)  76  The  Needle's  pointing  at  the  Poles. 
5  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  i.  181,  I  found  by  their  pointing 
towards  me  . .  that  they  plainly  discovered  me.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  318  One  of  those  natural  PoinT 

5s,as  I  may  call  it,  that  is  implanted  in  every  Creature, 
teaching  it  to  chuse  its  Good,  and  to  avoid  its  Evil.  1873 
M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  *  Dogma  (1876)  98  The  Old  Testament 

bounds,  .in  pointings  and  approximations  to  it. 
b.  Of  a  yacht,  etc. :  The  action  of  sailing  with 

he  prow  close  to  the  wind. 

1899  Daily  News  17  Oct.  6/6  The  Shamrock  footed  the 
laster,  but  the  Columbia  counteracted  this  by  her  superior 
pointing.     ,90,  Daily  Chron.  28  Aug.  6/r  The  spin  showed 
5.   L'S  "?  on[y  Ver>'  fast  '"  "  Breeze  that  puts  her  rail 
awash,  but  that  she  is  a  wonder  at  pointing. 
o.  Of  a  pointer  or  other  dog  :  see  POINT  z>.l  rt. 
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i      1901  Westtit.  Gas..  09  Sept.  6/2  The  cause  of  the  accident 
was  undoubtedly  an  error  in  the  pointing. 
9.  Needlework.  A  kind  of  ornamental  stitch. 
1888  Catholic  Househ.  t  Sept.  14/1  The  fine  needlework 
on  muslin  which  includes  *  veming ', 'stroking', 'pointing  ' 
and  '  lace  stitching  '. 

1 10.  Fishing.  (?)  The  action  of  using  the  point 
of  the  rod  as  a  means  of  hooking  a  fish :  a  practice 
followed  by  poachers.  Sc.  Obs. 
1860  Act  23  &  24  Viet.  c.  45  §  i  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 

|    .  .to  fish  for  trout  or  other  fresh  water  fish,  .with  any  net,.. 

)  or  by  striking  the  fish  with  any  instrument,  or  by  pointing. 
11.  attrib.  and  Comb,  in  names  of  things  used 
for  pointing  (see  qnots.  and  various  senses  of 
fowl  v.l), aspointing-breed,-dog,-forge,-machine, 
-trowel,  -wire;  t  pointing-mark,  =  pointing-stock; 
t  pointing-ribbon,  a  ribbon  used  as  a  lace  or 
point  (POINT  sb.l  B.  5);  so  pointing-silk  ;  point- 
ing-rods, rods  used  in  the  exercise  of  guns  and 
mortars ;  f  pointing-stock,  a  person  pointed  at ; 
an  object  of  scorn,  derision,  or  ridicule. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  956  A  carrier,  which  takes  the  pin  to 
the  'pointing  apparatus.  1754-6  Connoisseur  No.  64  (1767) 
II.  224  [DogsJ  of  the  "Pointing. breed.  1751  FIELDING 
Amelia  v.  iv,  A  great  "Pointing-dog  bit  him  through  the 
Leg.  1900  H.  LAWSON  On  Track  139  We  would  stand 
by  his  "pointing  forge  when  he'd  be  sharpening  picks  in 
the  early  morning.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  ^Pointing- 
machine,  one  for  pointing  rails,  pickets,  matches,  etc.  1591 
KYD  Murther  I.  Bremen  Wks.  (1901)  292  Suffer  mee  not 
to  be  a  "poynting  marke  for  others,  and  a  shame  among 
my  neighbours.  1571  in  Cunningham  Kevels  at  Court 
(Shaks.  See.)  19  "Poynting  Ribbon  of  golde  sylv  and  sylke 
102  yardes  at  viij*  the  yarde.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
Trcna  o  trenfa,  a  lace,  a  pointing  ribbon,  lamia,  offendix. 
1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Arlil.  Man.  (1862)  121  The  mortar  is 


II  peces  and  ix  yeardes  of  "pointmge  silk,  dr.  M.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  YI,  it.  iv.  46,  I,  his  forlorne  Duchesse,  Was 
made  a  wonder,  and  a  "pointing  stock.  1606  G.  W[OOD- 
COCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  xix.  75  Not  to  Hue  pleasantly,  but  to  be 
a  pointing  stock  for  the  multitude,  and  a  remembrancer  of 
calamities.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Kxerc.  249  A  small  "Pointinc 

'!> I       ._          '    ;_._    _, A    .    _1      .  r.       .     ,t*  -a 


once  been  found. 


Pointing,  vbl.  sb*  :  see  POINT  v.'* 

Pointing1  (poi-ntirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  POINT  z/.i  + 
-ING  2.]  That  points,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1630  MILTON  Epit.  Shaks.  4  Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques 
should  be  hid  Under  a  Star-ypointing  Pyramid.  1667  — 


,         ,  . 

Aneurism  61  The  tumor  .  .  became  conical  like  a  pointing 
abscess. 

b.  Pointing  doors  (in  a  canal,  etc.),  two  doors 
of  a  sluice  closing  against  each  other  in  a  point  or 
mitre,  or  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  water  ;  pointing  sills,  also  called  pointings, 
the  sills  of  such  doors. 

«795  )•  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  Add.  178  A  new 
sea  sluice,  with  pointing  doors  to  sea  and  land.  Ibid.,  The 
new  cut  ..  is  to  be  not  less  than  four  feet  below  the  pointings 
of  the  present  sluice.  [A  depth  of  '4  feet  below  the  point. 
ings  '  means  4  feet  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  sills  of 
the  lock  or  sluice,  called  pointing  sills  or  pointings.  (H. 
Congreve,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Manchester.)] 

Poi'iitingly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  POINTING///,  a.  + 


,  .. 

insolencies)  worthy  to  be  tax'd  ?  or  to  which  of  these  so 
pointingly,  as  he  might  not,  either  ingeniously  haue  confest, 
or  wisely  dissembled  his  disease? 

Poi-nt  la-ce.  [f.  POINT  jfl.i  A.  31  +  LACE  sl>.  6.] 
Lace  made  with  the  needle  on  a  parchment  pattern, 
as  distinguished  from  that  made  with  bones  or 
bobbins  on  a  pillow.  Also  attrib. 

1671  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  736/4  A  Lawn  Pocket  handkerchief, 


in  Prtu.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  311  Mrs.  Howard 
had  a  point-lace  trimming  that  cost  500!.  1881  A.  LANG 
Library  65  The  . .  pattern  of  the  gilding  resembles  the 
Venetian  jpoint-lace.  1881  A.  S.  COLE  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  1.84/1  Drawn  and  cut  works  were  ancient  forms  of 
embroidery  which  directly  developed  into  point  lace. 

Hence  Point-laced  a.,  adorned  with  point  lace. 

1665  Intelligencer  sjune  II.  402  Six  Handkerchers, .  .one 
point-laced  set  on  Tiffany. 

Pointless  (poi-ntles),  a.    [f.  POINT  *M  B.  + 

-LESS.] 

1.  Without  a  point ;  having  a  rounded  or  blunt 
end ;  blunt. 

a  1330  Syr  Degarre  1047  The  Fader  amerueiled  wes  Whi  his 
sword  was  point  les.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  25  b 
After  the  procession  folowed  therle  of  Northumberlande  I 
with  a  poincteless  sword  naked.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  4  P. 
it.  420  You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by,  And  to  the 
laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xx. 
539  For  I  wield  also  not  a  pointless  beam.  1848  DICKENS 
rtombcy  xxvii, '  My  pencils  are  all  pointless  ',  she  said. 

2.  Without  point  or  force  (PoiNT  s6.1  B.  10)  ;  in- 
effective, meaningless. 

1716  POPE  Odyss.  xx.  448  The  suitors,  .aim  to  wound  the 
Prince  with  pointless  wit.  17*0  WESLEY  Jrnl.  ^  Aug. 
(1827)  III.  13  Why  should  a  little  pointless  raillery  make  us 


POINTWISE. 

ashamed?  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  m.  iv,  He  said  some- 
thing rather  pointless  about  admiring  everything  that  is 
beautiful.  1884  Mam  ft.  Exatn.  i  Dec.  3/1  This  is  a  point' 
less  little  story. 

3.  Of  a  competitor  or  side :  Not  having  scored 
a  point.     Of  a  game  or  contest :    In  which  no 
point  is  scored. 

i88j  Daily  News  17  Feb.  3/5  Ben-y- Lair,  .was  beaten 
almost  pointless.  1891  Itid.  6  Nov.  2/6  The  latter  did  not 
long  remain  pointless,  and  after  a  long  run  by  Hubbard, 
Fegan  registered  a  try.  1899  Standard?,  Oct.  7/6  A  point- 
less draw  was  the  result  of  the  meeting. 

4.  Having  no  characteristic  or  distinctive  marks. 
1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cerennesyb  It  was  the  most  point- 
less labyrinth. 

Hence  Poi-ntleuly  adv. ;  Poi-ntlessness. 

1885  Sat.  Rev.]  Nov.  599  The  greatest  charm  of  Lord 
Iddesleigh's  performance  was,  to  speak  paradoxically,  its 
pointlessness.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  436  It  is 
not  the  monotony  of  life  which  destroys  men,  but  its  point- 
lessness. 1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Pointlessly. 

Fointlet  (poi-nllet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.] 
i  A  small  point.  Hence  Pol-ntleted  a.  Sot.,  ter- 
i  minating  in  a  minute  point ;  apiculate. 

1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bet.  80  Dianthus  carsius... 
Bracts  ad  pressed,  ovate,  obtuse,  pointleted.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Pointletttd,  the  same  as  Apiculate.  1866  BLACKMORE 
Cradock  Nffwell  xii,  Below  were  tassels,  tufts,  and  pointlets. 

Poi-ntling,  so.  nonce-wd.  [If.  POINT  z-.l  + 
-LING  1  2.]  A  little  index-finger. 

1840  Klackw.  Mag.  XLVII.  608  There  was  not  a  syllable 
said  either  of  thumbkin,  or  pointling,  or  gold-finger. 

t  Forntling,  -lings,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  POINT 
sb.1  B.  +  -LING  *,  -LINGS.]  Point  foremost. 

1470-^5  MALORY  Arthur  xi.  iv.  578  He  myght  wel  see 
a  spere  grete  &  longe  that  came  streyghte  vpon  hym  poynle- 
lynge.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  n.  135 
Gret  kairnis  of  stanes, .  .scharpe  abone,  ryseng  vpe  poynt- 
lings  lyke  a  steiple. 

t  Poi'nt-maker.  Obs.  A  maker  of  points  or 
laces  (for  fastening  apparel)  :  see  POINT  sb±  B.  5. 

1436  Lihel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  160 
Iren,  wolle,  wadmole,  gotefel,  kydefel  also,  For  ppynt- 
makers  fulle  nedefulle  be  the  ij.  1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Poynt 
maker,  esguilUtier.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /•'///  234 
He  was  a  cilezen  and  poynt-maker  of  London.  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Agujetero,  a  point  maker. 

Poi'ntment.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Aphetic  form  of 
APPOINTMENT  :  cf.  POINT  sb.*,  v.z  (Cf.  OF. poynte- 
ment  (1418  in  Godef.).]  -  APPOINTMENT  2,  3,  6. 

£1400  Song  Roland  145  The  sairsins  be  set  the  poynt. 
ment  to  hold,  a  1440,  t  1440,  1521  (see  APPOINTMENT  2, 
3,  6].  1466  Cal.  Anct.  Reeds.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  326  The  . . 
poyntment  of  their  wages.  1519  Interl.  Four  EUm.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  33  Did  ye  not  erewhile  Make  pointment 
openly,  To  come  again  all  to  supper?  1581  RICH  Farewell 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  149  Accordyng  to  poinctmente  comes  Maister 
Doctour,  disguised  like  a  right  porter.  1885  Rep.  Provinc. 
(E.  D.  D.),  1  have  made  a  pointment  with  Mr.  —  to-morrow. 

Pointrel(poi'ntrei).  rare.  [dim.  of  POINT  sb.1 
B. :  cf.  cockerel]  a.  =  POINTEL  i.  b.  The 
pointed  extremity  of  the  lobe  of  a  leaf. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  19/2  The  Poitrell 
or  Pointrell  is  a  brasse  Instrument  formerly  used  to  write 
withall  on  tables.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pointrel,  a 
graving-tool.  1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  \,  Broad  leaves 
spreading  into  pointrels,  waved  and  cut  with  crisp  indenture. 

Pointsman  (poi-ntsmaen).  [f.  POINT  sbl  + 
MAN  sbX\ 

1.  A  man  who  has  charge  of  the  points  on  a  rail- 
way :  see  POINT  rf.l  B.  3  f. 

1849  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Stokers  If  Pokers  viii.  (1851)  79  To 
increase  precaution,  the  pointsman  has  always  the  signal  of 
danger  on.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw.  624  Points- 
men have  very  responsible  duties. 

2.  A  police  constable  stationed  on  point-duty. 
1883  Globe  5  Apr.  5/1  Supplemental  police  '  pointsmen ' 

have  been  placed  at  several  of  the  public  buildings.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  12  Oct.,  If  the  'point  system  is  retained,  a 
pointsman  ought  to  be  kept  on  duty  throughout  the  night. 

So  Poi'ntswoman  (cf.  sense  i). 

1871  Miss  MULOCK  Fair  France  ii.  66  Much  it  amazed 
us  to  see  continually  on  French  railways  these  female 
officials,  down  to  signalwomen  and  pointswomen. 

tPoi'nture.  Obs.  Alsoj-yr.  [a.F./o/«/«r<=» 
Pr.  pointura :— L.  punctiira  PUNCTURE.]  Pricking. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  119  The  lusti  Mali,  Whanne  every 
brid  upon  his  lay  Among  the  griene  leves  singeth  And  love 
of  his  pointure  stingeth  .  .The  youthe  of  every  creature. 
1461  Liber  Pluscardensis  xi.  viii,  The  pointyr  of  a  preyn. 

t  Point- vice,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [var.  of  POINT- 
DEVICE.]  Perfect ;  perfectly,  exactly. 

a  1607  BRIGHTMAN  Revelation  (1615)  48  Men . .  who  thinke 
all  that  to  be  point-vice,  which  they  read  to  haue  been  in 
vse  in  these  tymes.  a  1663  SANDERSON  Scrm.  (1681)  II.  127 
Clamour  against  the  Times,  because  everything  is  not  point- 
vise  just  as  we  would  have  it. 

Porntways,  adv.  [f.  as  next  +  ways,  genitive 
of  WAY  rf.]  =  next ;  with  projecting  points. 

1891  J.  T.  BENT  Ruined  Cities  Mashonaland  iv.  107 
A  pretty  little  bit  of  wall  with  the  stones  placed  pointways 
for  about  a  yard,  .formed  a  sort  of  dentelle  pattern. 

Poi'ntwise,  adv.  [f.  POINT  *<M  B.  +  -WISE.] 
In  the  manner  or  way  of  a  point. 


ely  of  "come.  1616  J.  LANE  Cant.  Sqr. 
Gnartolite  . .  whome  Akafir,  well  eienge,  point  wise  smote. 
1904  H'eitm.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  4/1  The  bodice,  .enriched  with 
further  appliques  of  guipure  to  extend  the  fronts  pointwise. 


POINTY. 

Pointy  (poi-nti),  a.    [f.  POINT  sb?-  B.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Characteristically  or  notably  pointed. 

1644  DIGBV  Nat.  Bodies  xv.  §  i.  130,  I  haue  seen  some 
very  high,  and  pointy  spire  steeples  do  the  like. 

2.  Of  a  fleece :    Having  many  points ;   bearing 
wool  of  uneven  length. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Fartn  III.  891  A  good  fleece 
should  have  the  points  of  all  its  staples  of  equal  length, 
otherwise  it  will  be  a  pointy  one. 

3.  Full  of  point ;  pithy,  terse,  slang, 
Poinyard,  obs.  form  of  PONJABD. 
Poiology  (poiip-lodgi).     [f.  Gr.  TTOW-S  of  what 

kind  or  nature  (=  L.  qualis)  +  -LOGY.]  Ben- 
tham's  proposed  term  for  the  doctrine  of  quality, 
as  opposed  to  posology  the  doctrine  of  quantity. 
Hence  Poiolo'gieal  a. 

1816  BENTHAM  Chrestontathia  Wks.  1845  VIIT.  119  Ex- 
hibiting Posology  and  Poiology  together,  in  the  character 
of  two  branches  comprehending  between  them  the  whole 
contents  of  Somatology.  Ibid.  86  Poiological  Somatology. 

Pois,  obs.  form  of  POSE  Sc.,  treasure,  etc. 

t  Poi'Sable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  late  AF.  pois- 
able,  f.  poiser  to  POISE  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be 
weighed. 

[1419-30  Act  8  Hen.  VI  c.  5  Toutz  manners  des  choses 
poisablez.]  isoa  ARNOLDE  Chron.  82  The  ferme  of  the  grete 
beame  shall  Lye  nor  selle  any  wares  or  marchaundises 
peysed  or  poysable  at  y«  grete  beame. 

t  Poi'Sage.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  poisage,  = 
PEISAGE.]  Weighing,  expense  of  weighing. 

1611  COTGB.,  Droict  de poisage \  poisage;  or,  a  fee  due  in 
some  places-,  vnto  the  king,  for  the  weighing  of  wares  in  the 
Market-hall,  or  Towne-house. 

t  Poi'Sant,  a.  Obs.  In  4-5  poysaunt,  6  -sent, 
[a.  OF.  poisant,  variant  of  pesant,  peisant :  see 
PEISANT,  and  POISE  z».]  Weighing ;  heavy,  weighty 
(in  various  senses)  :  =  PEISANT. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  26  Two  candels  poysaunt  viij. 
pounde.  c  1477  CAXTON  yasm  17  Gyuyng  to  hys  enemye 
many  strokes  terryble  and  poysaunt.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A .  I. 
ix.  24  More  poysaunt  ana  namely  bygger  armures.  1593 
WYRLEY  Armorie  in  Right  poysent  bloe  he  stroke. 

Poise  (poiz),  sb.  Forms  :  5  poys,  5-6  pois, 
5-7  poyse,  6-7  poiz,  poyze,  6-8  poize,  7  poix, 
8  poice,  5-  poise,  [late  ME.  poys,  a.  Central  OF. 
pois  (now  poids*),  from  earlier  OF.  peis  weight 
=  Pr.,  Cat.  pes,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  peso:— late  pop.  L. 
pesum  for  cl.  L.  pensum  weight,  from  pendere  to 
weigh.  Cf.  PEISE  sb.~\ 
I.  Weight. 

f  1.  The  quality  of  being  heavy ;  heaviness, 
weight.  Also  in  semi-concr.  sense;  cf.  weight, 
load,  burden.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Chorle  fy  Byrde  (1818)  15,  I  to  haue  more 
poise  ck>sid  in  myn  entraille  Than  alle  my  body  set  for  the 
counteruaylle.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xxxv.  153  The 
toure  was  of  merueyllouse  poys  and  heuy.  1612  SELDEN 
Illustr.  Dray  ton's  Poly-olb.  iii.  49  As  if  their  owne  poize  did 
..giue  them  that  proper  place.  16x5  MARKHAM  Eng. 
House™.  (1660)  169  For  the  holding  the  grain  and  water, 
whose  poyse  and  weight  might  otherwise  endanger  a  weaker 
substance.  1665  EVELYN  Let.  9  Sept.  in  Diary,  etc.  (1827) 
IV.  157  We  should  succumb  under  the  poiz. 

fb.  fig.  '  Weight';  gravity,  importance;  load, 
burden ;  burdensomeness.  Oh. 

1460  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  375/1  As  the  mater  is  so  high,  and 
of  spo  grete  wyght  and  poyse.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A. 
I.  vii.  15  Their  offyce  passeth  in  poys  and  perill  alle  other. 
XS93  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peter's  Cotnpl.  67  My  sinnes  doe  ouer- 
charge  thy  brest,  The  poyse  therof  doth  force  thy  knees  to 
bow.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koicij  Diat.  iii.  140 
The  poyse  of  Charity  must  incline  the  beam  toward  the 
better  part.  175*  HUME  Pol.  Disc.  xi.  270  To  put  all  these 
circumstances  in  the  scale,  and  assign  to  each  of  them  its 
proper  poize  and  influence. 

f2.  Definite  or  specified  weight;  the  amount 
that  a  thing  weighs.  Obs. 

1415  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  290  Wolles  of  gretter  poyse 
thenne  were  contened  in  thaire  Cokett.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr. 
u.  xxviii.  121  After  that  it  is  of  poyse.  1580  Reg.  Gild  Co. 
Chr.  York  (1872)  310  Poiz  nyne  unces  and  half  an  unce. 
1610  m  Rymer  Fcedera  (1710)  XVII.  195  Poix,  altogither 
One  hundred  twentie  and  three  Ounces.  1706  MAULE  Hist. 
Picts  iii.  20  Brazen  Pieces,  or  Rings  of  Iron  duly  weighed 
and  tried  to  just  Poise. 

f  b.  A  measure  or  standard  of  weight.   Obs. 

1542  UDALL  Erasnl.  Apoph.  183  One  hundred  talentes, 
that  is  of  englishe  poyse,  nyne  thousande  three  hundred 
poundes  of  weight.  1555  EDEN  Decades  234  They  are 
soulde  by  a  poyse  or  weight  which  they  caule  Mangiar. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \\.  (1634)  408,  300  shekles  of 
brasse,  which  make  nine  pound  three  quarters  of  our  poizes. 

f  3.  concr.  A  weight ;  a  piece  of  some  heavy 
substance  used  for  some  purpose  on  account  of  its 
weight,  e.  g.  a  weight  of  a  clock.  Obi. 

1531  ELYOT  Com.  i.  xvi,  Laborynge  with  poyses  made  of 
leadde  or  other  metall.  1533  —  Cast.  HeltJte  (1539)  51 
Takyng  vp  plummettes  or  other  lyke  poyses  on  the  endes 
of  staues, .  .these  do  exercise  the  backe  and  loynes.  1561-3 
in  Swayne  Sarjtm  Churchiv.  Ace.  (1896)  282  To  the 
plum'er  for  casting  of  the  poyses  for  the  chyme  and  clok. 
a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  #fC.  (1638)  104  It  keeps  his  mind 
in  a  continuall  motion,  as  the  poise  the  clocke.  1688 
R.  HOLME  A  rtttoury  in.  323/2  The  Shanks  or  Arms,  and  the 
Poises  or  Lead  Balls  at  the  ends. 

b.  Jig.  Something  that  acts  like  a  weight ;  a  bias ; 
one  of  the  halteres  of  a  fly :  see  POISER  2.  Now 
rare  or  Obs. 
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I      1615  T.  ADAMS  Lycanthropy  Ep.  Dcd  2,  I  have  seldom 

'  pretended  that  common  poyse,  that.. sets  so  many  mad 
pens,  like  wheeles,  a  running,  importunacy  of  friends.  1713 

;  DEKHAM  Phys,  Theol.  yin.  iv.  406  These  Poises  or  Pointils 
are,  for  the  most  part,  little  Balls  set  at  the  top  of  a  Slender 
Stalk,  which  they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure.  1753 

1  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  in,  xxxv.  162  It  of  course  fell 
where  they  had  given  the  poise,  which  was  on  the  right 
side.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der,  \.  ix,  Such  a  hint  was 
likely  enough  to  give  an  adverse  poise  to  Gwendolen's  own 
thought. 

f4.  Forcible  impact,  as  of  a  heavy  body;  mo- 
mentum ;  a  heavy  blow  or  fall.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTOS  Blanchardyn  li.  194  Sadoyne, . .  wyth  xv. 
thousaund  gode  knyghtes,  valyaunt  &  hardy,  that  al  at  one 
poyse  smot  hem  self  vvythin  Alymodes  folke.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  iii.  207  The  Ramme  that  batters  downe  the 
wall,  For  the  great  swing  and  rudenesse  of  his  poize,  They 
place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  Engine. 
II.  Equality  of  weight,  balance. 

5.  Equal  or  even  poise :  The  condition  of  being 
equally  weighted  on  both  sides;  balance,  equili- 
brium, equipoise,  lit.  and^fg-. 

1SS5  EDEN  Decades  94  A  payre  of  balances  whose  weyght 
inclynynge  from  the  equall  poyse  in  the  myddest  towarde 
eyther  of  the  sydes.  a  1650  CKASHAW  Carinen  Deo  Nostro 
Wks.  (1904)  276  O  Heart !  the  jequall  poise  of  love's  both 
parts.  1692  NORRIS  Curs.  Rejl.  i  This  already  reduces  me 
to  an  even  Poise.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vm.  797  And  that 
demands  a  mind  in  equal  poize.  1875  JOWETT  Plato, 
Phaedrns  (ed.  2)  II.  124  The  chariots  of  the  gods  in  even 
poise,  obeying  the  rein,  glide  rapidly. 

6.  Hence  absol^  in  sense  of  5 :  Balance,  equili- 
brium (in  reference  to  material  things). 

1711  SHAFTESB.  CJtarac.  (1737)  II.  I.  iii.  215  The  Central 
Powers,  which  hold  the  lasting  Orbs  in  their  just  Poize  and 
Movement.  i«6  C.  LUCAS  Ess,  Waters  II.  253  The 
animal  ..  loses  his  poise, ..  gasps  and  apparently  dies.  1827 
HOOD  Hero  fy  Leander  xvii,  Panting,  at  poise,  upon  a  rocky 
crest !  1879  Casselfs  Teckn.  Ednc.  IV.  324/2  Which  ac- 
celerates its  velocity  until  the  balance  has  passed  the  point 
where  the  spring  is  in  poise. 

b.  The  way  in  which  the  body,  head,  etc.,  is 
poised  ;  carriage. 

1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  310  Great  attention  should  always 
be  had  to  the  poize  of  the  body.  iSSsGEo.  EuOT/fcflw/a  v, 
An  expression  carried  out  in  the  backward  poise  of  the 
girl's  head.  1875  MANNING  Mission.  H.  Glwst  it,  46  Some 
infirmity,  either  of  the  eye,  or  the  hand,  or  of  our  posture, 
or  of  our  poise  and  balance. 

c.  A  balanced  or  hovering  condition ;  suspense 
of  movement ;    a  pause  between  two  periods   of 
motion  or  change, 

1867  SWINBURNK  W.  Blake  (1868)  57  With  tender  poise  of 
pausing  feet.  1872  BLACKIE  Lays  Highl.  Introd.  13  The 
Muse  will  not  descend  from  her  airy  poise.  1878  GILDER 
Poet  #  Master  14  At  the  poise  of  the  flying  year.  1889 
SIR  F.  LEICHTON  in  Times  n  Dec.  7/1  The  poise  of  the 
flood-tide . .  was  only  of  brief  duration. 

7.  fig.  Balance,  equilibrium,  steadiness,  stability 
(in  reference  to  abstract  or  immaterial  things). 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  82  Sweet  as  her  voyce  That 
gave  each  winding  law  and  poyze.  1728-46  THOMSON 
Spring  277  All  Is  off  the  poise  within.  1801  COXE  Trav. 
Sivitz.  (ed.  4)  I.  Introd.  32  The  government,  losing  its  poise, 
was  only  considered  as  a  provisional  committee.  1901  A. 
SHAW  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  610  Men  who  have  at  the 
same  time  the  intellectual  range  and  poise  that  he  has 
acquired. 

D.  The  condition  of  being  equally  balanced 
between  alternatives ;  state  of  indecision;  suspense. 

1713  POPE  Let.  to  Addison  14  Dec.,  Tis  enough  to  make 
one  remain  stupify'd  in  a  poize  of  inaction.    1787  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  145  The  event  was  long  on  the  poise.     1875  ' 
STEDMAN  Wet.  Poets  407  Great  affairs  of  state  hang  at 
poise. 

Foise  (poiz),  v.  Forms :  5-  poise,  (5-7  poyse, 
6-7  poyze,  6-8  poize),  [late  ME.  poise  (parallel 
form  to  PEISE),  repr.  OF./0&«,  from  earlier  peise, 
the  stem-stressed  form  of  peser  —  Pr.  pessar,  pezar, 
Sp.,  Pg.  pesar,  It.  pesare:— late  pop.  L.  pesare  for 
cl.  It.pensare  to  weigh,  freq.  of  pendfre  to  weigh. 

L.  pesa'rci  pe'sat,  became  according  to  stress,  in  early  OF., 
pese'r^  (il) perse,  later,  in  Central  OF.  (il) poise.  In  mod.F., 
the  oi  forms  have  been  levelled  under  e ,  ;/  Pese,  Us  foesent ; 
but  in  late  OF.  the  e  forms  were  sometimes  levelled  under 
oi,  giving  poiser,  poisant,  etc.,  as  still  in  Picard  and  liur- 
gundian.  Late  Anglo-Fr.  had  in  the  stem -stressed  forms 
both  the  Norman  peise  and  the  Parisian  foise,  whence  late 
ME.  and  early  mod.E.  had  both  PEISE  and  poise,  of  which 
poise  has  been,  since  the  i7th  c,,  the  Standard  Eng.  form, 
though  #eise,ftaiset#e$et  are  retained  dialectally.] 

1 1.  trans,  (or  intr.  with  compl.}  To  have  a  speci- 
fied weight,  to  weigh  (so  much) :  =  PEISE  v.  6. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  18  He  shal  haue  two  candels 
poysand  vj.  pounde  of  wax.  14. .  Langlantfs  P.  PI,  B.  v. 
217  pe  pounde  J>at  she  payed  by  poised  [v.rr.  peised,  weyed ; 
A,  C,  peysed,  peised]  a  quarteroun  more  Than  myne  owne 
auncere.  1581  STANVHURST  Mneis  \\\.  (Arb.)  85  Presents  of 
gould,  ful  weightelye  poysing.  1587  HARRISON  England  n. 
xvi.  (1877)  i.  rig  He  had  two  other.. whose  shot  poised 
aboue  two  talents  in  weight. 

f  2.  trans.  To  measure  or  estimate  the  weight  of 
(by  a  balance,  or  by  lifting  and  holding  in  the 
hand)  ;  to  weigh :  =  PEISE  v.  I,  i  c.  Obs. 

1593  DRAYTON  Eel.  ii.  82  Whereby  it  doth  all  poyze  and 
measure.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  159  The  officers 
Poys'd  it,  and  felt  every  where.  1635  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect. 
Script.  235  The  old  Romans  had  this  custom  of  poyzmg  the 
money  which  they  paid. 

3.  fig.  To  weigh  in  the  mind ;  to  consider,  pon- 
der ;  to  estimate,  value  :  =  PEISE  v.  2.  Now  rare. 


POISE. 

_  (11483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Qrd.  (1790)  20  All  the 
intermixtions  poysed  by  wysedom  &  worshipp.  c  1495 
Efitajffett\.c.  in  Skeltorfs  Wks.  (1843)  II.  392  Gewellys.. 
ppysyd  at  grete  valoyre.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
viii.  (1623)  568  So  vneuenly  doth  some  mens  judgement 
poyse.  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xvi.  209  Let  us  now 
poize  the  circumstances  which  are  all  weighty.  1762 
STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xvi,  A  thousand  resolutions  .. 
weighed,  poised,  and  perpended.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea 
(1877)  II.  xvi.  276  They  would  have  seen  him  turn  crimson 
in  poising  the  question. 

f  4.  To  add  weight  to  ;  to  weight,  load,  burden  ; 
to  weigh  {fowtt,  oppress ;  to  incline  or  sway  as  by 
weight,  lit.  and  fig.  (Cf.  PEISE  v.  4.)  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  43  The  innumerable 
multitude  of  those,  ..  whom  with  the  weight  of  his  endlesse 
wealth,  hee  poized  downe  that  they  durst  not  then  whisper 
in  secret,  what  now  they  openly  discouer.  1598  CHAPMAN 
Rlinde  Begger  Wks.  1873  I.  39  When  such  young  boyes, 
Shal  have  their  weake  neckes  over  poisd  with  crownes. 
a  1677  MANTON  Serin.  Ps.  cxix.  clxxxii.  Wks.  1872  IX.  234 
When  a  man  is  biassed  and  poised  by  his  heart  to  a  thing. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  25  p  2  As  soon  as  I  find  myself 
duely  poised  after  Dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  perspired  five 
Ounces  and  four  Scruples. 

•j-b.  intr.  To  press  or  tend  downward  by  its 
weight :  =  PEISE  v.  4  b.  Obs. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Lycanthropy  20  Like  the  Pinacles  on  some 
Battlements  that  point  upward  to  heaven  and  poyse  down- 
ward to  their  center. 

t  C.  trans.  To  steady  or  render  stable,  as  by 
adding  weight ;  to  ballast.  Obs. 

1641  J,  M.  Argt.  cone.  Militia  A  iij,  Everyman  ought  to 
have  his  conscience  poysed  by  good  grounds  and  principles, 
lest  that  it  suffer  shipwrack.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No,  181 
F  i  That  Sobriety  of  Thought  which  poises  the  Heart. 

d.  With  equally  or  evenly :  To  weight  evenly, 
to  cause  to  have  equal  weight  on  both  sides;  to 
put  in  equilibrium,  to  balance  («  5).  Obs.  or 
merged  in  5.  (Cf.  POISE  sit.  5.) 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  |  2  (1643)  104  The  earth  . .  is  so 
equally  poysed  on  every  side,  that  it  cannot  but  be  firmly 
upheld.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  iL  71  A  Bowl  equally 
poized  and  thrown  upon  a  smooth  Bowling-green.  1769 
Jutiins  Lett,  xviii.  (1820)  77  The  scales  are  equally  poised. 

5.  To  place  or  keep  in  equilibrium  ;  to  hold 
supported  or  suspended ;  to  make  even  ;  to  balance. 
lit. 


1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  vii.  (1840)  127  At  last  he 
resolved  . .  openly  to  poise  himself  indifferent  betwixt  these 
two  kings.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  v.  579  Where  Earth  now 
rests  Upon  her  center  pois'd.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692) 
ii  By  what  Artifice  they  poise  themselves.  1769  ROBERT. 
SON  Chas.  V,  xn.  III.  396  The  balance  of  power  among  the 
Italian  States  was  poized  with  greater  equality.  1880 
'  OUIDA  '  Moths  I.  36  Her  small  head  was  perfectly  poised 
on  a  slender  neck.  1898  L.  STEPHEN  Stud.  Biogr.  II.  vii. 
265  Showing  us  men  poised  between  the  two  infinites. 

b.  To  weigh  or  balance  (one  thing  with  or 
against  (t*y,  to)  another,  or  two  things  against 
each  other) ;  to  bring  into  or  hold  in  mutual  equi- 
librium ;  to  equalize  (quot.  1697).  Usually  Jig. 
Now  rare. 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  9f  Jul.  \.  ii.  TOO  Tut,  you  saw  her  faire, 
none  else  being  by,  Herselfe  poys'd  with  herselfe  in  either 
eye.  1638  Penit.  Con/.  (1657)  338  Poysing  past  and  future 
events  as  two  scales  in  a  balance.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  46  Wilt  thou  bless  our  Summers  with  thy  Rays, 
And  seated  near  the  Ballance,  poise  the  Days  ?  1781  COWPER 
Expostulation  342  Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and 
land,  Weighing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  1830 
D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  III.  xi.  237  Again  was  Cartwright  poised 
against  Whitgift. 

t  c.  To  be  of  equal  weight  with  (usually/if.) ;  to 
balance,  counterbalance ;  to  equal,  match.  Obs. 

i£99  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  n.  i.  Twill  scarce 
poize  the  obseruation  else.  1667  H.  STUBBE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  498  Two  contrary  Winds  poise  each  other,  and  make  a 
Calm  in  the  midst.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vii.  426  Thirst  of 
applause  calls  public  judgment  in,  To  poise  our  own,  to 
keep  an  even  scale. 

•fd.  intr.  with  against:  To  counterbalance,  com- 
pensate. Obs.  rare, 

a  1718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  700  They  have  others 
that  will  more  than  Poize  against  the  Growing  Power  of  it. 

6.  trans.  To  hold  or  carry  in  equilibrium  ;  to 
hold  balanced  in  one's  hand,  on  one's  head,  etc. ; 
to  carry  steadily  or  evenly. 

1398  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  ill.  t.  36  Poizing  the  pike 
with  an  equall  poize  vpon  his  thombe  and  shoulder.  /i673 
[R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  55  The  8.  elephant  supporters  not 
being  able  to  poize  it  on  their  heads.  1737  [S.  BERINGTON] 
G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  32  His  Pistol  steadily  pois'd  in 
his  Hand.  1863  BARRY  Dockyard  Ecott.  238  The  largest 
masses  can  be  lifted,  poised,  or  laid  down  nt  any  point  with 
the  nicest  accuracy.  1870  \V.  CHAMBERS  Winter.  Afentoncl 
13  Their  favourite  mode  of  carrying  things  is  to  poise  them 
on  the  top  of  the  head. 

f  b.  To  cause  to  sway  or  swing  to  and  fro  like 
something  suspended.  Obs. 

1615  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  ii.  vl  (1635!  85  The  Water 
..will  oftentimes  poize  it  selfe  hither  and  thither,  seeking 
an  aequilibration. 

f  c.  To  heave,  lift.  Obs.  rare. 
1689  '  PHILOPOLITES  '  Grumble.  Crew  4  To  use  their  Sk 
and  Care,  in  weighing  and  poising  up  again  this  same 
forsaken  and  sinking  Vessel. 

7.  intr.  for  refl.  To  be  balanced  or  held  in  equi- 
librium ;    to   hang   supported   or  suspended ;    to 
balance  itself  in  the  air,  to  hover. 

1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey  ii.  (1848)  20  As  of  some  breath- 
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less  racers,  whose  hopes  poise  Upon  the  last  few  steps. 
1859  All  Year  Round  No.  36.  219  To  observe  the  keen 
swift  kyjiks  poise  and  skim  over  the  Bosphorus.  1878 
Oreo.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  63  A  butterfly  ..Poising  in 
sunshine. 

Hence  Poised  ///.  a.,  balanced,  etc.  (in  quot. 
a  1643,  weighted,  loaded);  Foi-sing  vbl.  sb.  (also 
attrib.)  and///,  a.,  balancing,  weighing,  hovering, 
etc.  (see  senses  above). 

1545  ELYOT,  Ascalon,  an  hebrue  woorde,  signifieth  a  poys- 
yng,  or  a  balance,  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n. 
iii,  Your  poyz'd  dye  That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or 
gold  Is  grosse  to  this.  1697  DRYDEN  yirg.  Georg.  n.  344 
The  heavier  Earth  is  by  her  Weight  betray'd,  The  lighter 
in  the  poising  Hand  is  weigh'd.  c  1760  SMOLLETT  Odt 
Indep.  107  Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chants. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  ii.  44  When  over  crags  and 
piny  highlands  The  poising  eagle  slowly  soars.  1873  TJLACK 
Pr.  Thule  ii,  Something  almost  majestic,  .in  the  poising  of 
her  head. 

Poise,  poisee,  poisei,  obs.  ff.  POESY. 

Poiser  (poi'zaa).  Forms  :  5  poisour,  poy- 
sour,  7  poyser,  9  poiser.  [In  sense  I,  a.  AF. 
poisour  =  OF.  peseor,  pesenr,  agent-n.  f.  peser  to 
^veigh  ;  in  other  senses  f.  POISE  v.  +  -BE1.] 

1  1.  One  who  weighs  ;  spec,  an  officer  appointed 
to  weigh  goods  (cf.  PEISKR  2).  Obs. 

1411  in  Proc,  Privy  Council  (1834)  III.  17  pe  revenues.  . 
ben  gretty  encresede  or  anientischede  by  coustumers  coun- 
trollers  poisours  serchers  and  alle  suche  obere  officers.  1453 
Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  268/2  No  Sercheour,  Gaugeour  of  Wyn, 
.  .  Poysour,  Collectour  of  Custtms.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Boccalini,  Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)  267  [These]  might  be 
weighed  severally  apart  .  .  if  the  poyser  were  able  to  do  it. 

2.  That  which  poises  or  balances  ;  an  organ  used 
for  balancing  ;  spec,  in  Entom.,  each  of  the  pair  of 
appendages  which  replace  the  hind  wings  in  dip- 
terous insects  :  see  BALANCER  4,  HALTERES  2. 

1805  PRISCILLA  WAKEFIELD  Dom.  Recreat.  i.  (1806)  ro 
Two  little  balls,  or  ppisers,  united  to  the  body  under  the 
hinder  part  of  each  wing.  1852  T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  New 
Eng.  501  Some  of  these  insects  have  wings  ;  but  others  have 
neither  wings  nor  poisers.  1883  H.  LEE  in  Knowledge 
15  June  360/1  The  flippers  or  '  paddles  '  [of  the  dolphin].. 
are  only  used  as  rudders  and  poisers. 

3.  One  who  holds  something  poised  or  balanced. 
1884  H.  C.  BUNNER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  304/2  These 

poisers  of  the  airy  racket. 

Poisie,  obs.  form  of  POESY. 

Poison  (poi'z'n),  sb.  (a.)   Forms  :  a.  3  poysun, 

4  poisoun,  4-6  poysen,  4-7  -soun,  -e,  4-8  -son, 

5  -syn,  (poyssone),  5-6  poysone,  4-  poison. 
P.  3-4  puisun,  4  puisou  ;   Se.  and  north,  dial. 
5  puso(u)n,  puyso(u)n,  pwsoune,  6  pussoun 
(9  dial,  puzzen).     [ME.  puison,  poison,  a.  OF. 
puison  (lath  c.  in  Godef.),  /<»'«>«  'drink,  draught  ', 
later  '  poisonous  draught  '  (i4th  c.)   =  Pr.  poizo, 
poyzoit,  Sp.  pocion,  It.  pozione  :—  L.  fotio-nem  a 
drink,  potion,  poisonous  draught,  i.potare,  pot-um 
to  drink  :  see  POTION.] 

1  1.  A  drink  prepared  for  a  special  purpose  ;  a 
medicinal  draught  ;  a  potion.  Ofrs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  XVIH.  52  And  poysoun  on  a  pole 
|xi  put  vp  to  his  lippes.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  11.  xx.  rro 
Waters,  .whiche  somme  men  drynke  for  to  be  heled  of  their 
maladyes  in  stede  of  poyson.  1579  LVI.V  Euphues  (Arb.) 
150  Y*  Phisition  by  minglyng  bitter  poysons  with  sweete 
lyquor,  bringeth  health  to  the  body. 

b.  e  sp.  A  potion  prepared  with  a  deadly  or  dele- 
terious drug  or  ingredient  ;  also,  such  an  ingredient 
of  a  drink  or  food.  Obs.  or  merged  in  2. 

£•1230  Hali  Meid.  33  Tu  wilt  inoh  raoe..makien  puisun  & 
ieoueu  bale  i  bote  stude.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1932  And 
drinke  ferst  of  be  win,  pat  no  poisoun  was  ber  in.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  I.  533  And  Alexander  the  conqueroure  .  . 
Wes  synedestroyit  throw  pwsoune.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
ii.  (Pttulus)  699  He  deit.  .of  a  fellone  poyssone,  myngit  and 
mad  be  tresone.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  218  By  the 
meane  of  a  sleapyng  poyson  or  drinke  that  he  gaue  to  his 
kepers  .  .  he  escaped. 

2.  Any  substance  which,  when  introduced  into  or 
absorbed  by  a  living  organism,  destroys  life  or 
injures  health,  irrespective  of  mechanical  means  or 
direct  thermal  changes.  Popularly  applied  to  a 
substance  capable  of  destroying  life  by  rapid  action, 
and  when  taken  in  a  small  quantity. 

But  the  more  scientific  use  is  recognized  in  the  phrase 
slow  poison,  indicating  the  accumulative  effect  of  a  dele- 
tenous  drug  or  agent  taken  for  a  length  of  time. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  339  Venym  and  poysoun 
l-brou}t  biderward  out  of  ober  fondes.  1398  —  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvii.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  190/2  Ofte  binge  bat  is 
noisome  and  goode  to  men  is  poyson  to  ober  bestes.  1483 
Calh.  Angl.  295/1  A  Puson,  aconitum,  toxicum,  venenitm. 
'535  COVF.RDALE  Ps.  cxxxix.  [cxi.]  3  Adders  poyson  is 
vnder  their  lippes.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vn.  295 
Heere  is  also  a  most  strong  and  deadly  poison,  one  graine 
whereof  being  diuided  amongst  ten  persons,  will  kill  them 
all.  1616,  a  1623,  1809  [see  MEAT  sb.  i  c].  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cuero  I.  v.  348  [He]  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poyson. 
1821  KYRON  Tno  Foscari  i.  i,  Each  breath  Of  foreign 
air  he  draws  seems  n  slow  poison.  1855  BRF.WSTER 

man  II.  xxv.  372  A  virulent  poison  may  differ  from  the 
most  wholesome  food  only  in  the  difference  of  quantity  of 
the  very  same  ingredients.  1885  J.  STEVENSON  in  Encyil. 
bnt.  XIX.  275/2  An  exact  definition  of  '  poison  '  is  by  no 
means  easy.  There  is  no  legal  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  poison..  In  popular  language,  a  poison  is  a  substance 
capable  of  destroying  life  when  taken  in  small  quantity. 


1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  464  '  Poisons  '  manufactured 
within  the  economy  can  act  in  a  similar  manner,  as  evidenced 
by  urxinic  poisoning.  Mod,  colloq.  They  hate  each  other 
like  poison. 

3.  fig.  Any  principle,  doctrine,  or  influence,  the 
reception  of  which  is  baneful  to  character,  morality, 
or  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic  ;  any  baneful 
element  taken  in  from  without. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  97  Tresonable  folk  thair  mater 
wyrkis  throu  lyst.  Poyson  sen  syn  at  the  Fawkyrk  is  cald. 
1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  35  A  poyson  of  all 
poysons  in  religion  moost  to  be  feared,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  xv.  17  My  breist  is  woyd  and  purgit  of  pus- 
soun.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxix.  168  1  he  poyson  of 
seditious  doctrines.  1718  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  tr.  Mme.  de 
Gomez  3  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  157  Flattery  is  a  Poison  easily 
swallowed.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  xxi.  204  The 
poison  of  incurable  suspicion  perverted  every  noble  feeling. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  Attributive,  as  poison- 
apparatus,    -bag,    -bowl,    -breath,    -canal,    -dew, 
-duct,  -fang,  -flower,  -gland,  -organ,  -sac,  -scrub, 
-shrub,   -slime,   -sting,  -thorn,   -tooth,      b.    Ob- 
jective and  obj.  gen.  ,  as  poison-bearing,  -breathing, 
-shooting   adjs.  ;   poison-eater,  -maker,    -secretor, 
-seller,    -swallower.     c.    Instrumental,    parasyn- 
thetic,  etc.,  vs.  poison-barbed,  -dipped,  -laden,  -proof, 
-sprinkled,  -tainted,  -tipped,  -toothed  adjs. 

1835-6  Todays  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  208/2  Scorpions  have  also 
a  'poison-apparatus.  1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xvii. 
(1818)  II.  67  Their  abdomen  is  also  furnished  with  a 
*poison-bag  .  .  ,  in  which  is  secreted  a  powerful  and  veno- 
mous fluid.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  124/1  Their  arrows,  "poison- 
barbed.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  \.  ii,  Imprisoned,  .with  the 
"poison-bowl  or  the  dagger  hourly  before  my  eyes.  1599 
T.  M[OUPET]  Silkworms  67  Of  brittle  Ash,  and  'poyson- 
breathing  vgh  [yew].  1849  51  ToJifs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  888/2 
The  tooth  itself  is  crescentic,  with  the  horns  .  .  so  as  to  circum- 
scribe the  •poison-canal.  1835  TALFOURD  Ion  ill.  ii,  The 
tree,  whose  blanches  stifling  virtue,  Shed  "poison-dews  on 
joy.  1866  RUSKIN  Crown  Wild  Olive  iii.  (1898)  147  A 
"poison-dipped  sceptre,  whose  touch  was  mortal.  1849-52 
road's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  888/1  The  *poison-duct  .  .rests  in  a 
slight  groove,  .on  the  convex  side  of  the  fang.  i8a6KiRBY& 
SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvii.  409  Its  venomous  maxilla?  the  'poison- 
fangs.  1897  Allbvtes  Syst.  Med.  II.  800  When  the  snake 
opens  its  jaws  before  striking  the  poison-fangs  are  erected. 
1819  KEATS  Isabella  xiii,  Even  bees.  .  Know  there  is  richest 
juice  in  'poison-flowers.  1849-51  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  IV. 
888/2  The  fang  appears..  to  be  perforated  by  the  duct  of 
the  "poison-gland.  1551  HULOET,  *Poyson  maker,  vencficus. 
1679  DRYDEN  Tr.  ft  Cr.  v.  ii,  Their  horse-bodies  are  'poison- 
proof.  1902  H.  H.  PRICHARD  Thro'  Heart  of  Patagonia 
lii.  44  A  low  green  belt  of  'poison-scrub.  1826  KIRBY  & 
SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xli.  127  In  the  Scorpion..  the  "poison- 
secretor  is  clothed  externally  with  a  homy  thickish  mem- 
brane. 1552  HULOET,  'Poyson  seller,  nenenarius.  1840 
ELIZA  COOK  World  viii,  There  are  spots  where  the  'poison- 
shrub  grows.  18x9  R.  SHEIL  Evadne  u.  i.  19  Thou  shed- 
dest  thy  "poison-slime  upon  the  flower  Of  a  pure  woman's 
honour.  1856  AYTOUN  Bothwell  n.  xvii,  I've  heard  that 
"poison-sprinkled  flowers  Are  sweeter  in  perfume.  1873 
France,  Empire  %  Civiliz.  43  Which  has  left  a  "poison- 
sting  in  many  hearts.  1735  SOMERVII.LE  Chase  iv.  226  The 
'poison-tainted  Air.  1899  WERNER  Capt.  of  Locusts^  151 
The  boy  hurt  his  hand  badly  —  spiked  it  on  some  "poison- 
thorn,  I  think.  1596  FITZ  GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  29 
*Poyson-tooth'd  viper,  impiously  that  bites  The  wombe  of 
those  who  are  her  favorites. 

5.  Special  Combs.:   poison-cart  (Austral.}  a 
cart   carrying  poisoned  meat  for  the  destruction 
of  the  dingo  ;  poison-cup,  (a)  a  cup  containing 
poison  ;  (b)  a  cup  or  other  vessel  reputed  to  break 
on  poison  being  poured  into  it  ;   poison-flour, 
a  name  for  sublimated  arsenic  trioxide  (flowers  of 
arsenic)  in  the  process  of  refining  ;  poison-lime, 
a  preparation  of  lime  in  which  skins  are  immersed 
in  order  to  remove  the  hair  before  tanning;  poison- 
ring,  a  ring  by  which  poison  was  communicated 
in  the  grasp  of  the  hand  ;  poison-tower,  a  cham- 
ber in  which  the  poisonous  fumes  are  condensed  in 
arsenic  works;  poison-  vent,  a  channel  through 
which  the  fumes  pass  into  (he  poison-tower. 

1898  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Rom.  Caftvas  Town  61  AH  this 
time  the  'poison-cart  was  kept  going.  1826  MRS.  HEMANS 
Forest  Sanct.  i.  xx,  I  flung  it  back,  as  guilt's  own  "poison- 
cup.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  56  According  to  the  quality  of 
the  "poison-flour  [previously  called  'arsenic  meal  '}  it  yields 
from  i  to  i  of  its  weight  of  the  glass  or  enamel.  1883  R. 
HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  372/1  The  unhairing 
in  lime-pits  is  done  .  .  with  the  so-called  '  'poison-lime  '. 
1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  433  A  'poison  ring  of  curious 
construction  is  described  by  Mr.  Fairholt.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  55  A  vertical  section  of  the  "poison  tower.  Ibid.  823 
There  are  poison  towers  and  extensive  condensing  chambers 
attached.  Ibid.  56  Pipes  leading  to  the  "poison  vent. 

b.  esp.  in  names  of  plants  (or  parts  of  them) 
having  poisonous  qualities  :  poison-ash  =  poison- 
sumac;  poison-bay,  Illicium  floridanum  (N.O. 
Magnoliacese),  the  leaves  of  which  are  reputed 
poisonous  ;  poison-berry,  any  plant  (or  its  fruit) 
of  the  genus  Oestrum  (N.O.  Solanacex),  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil  ;  also,  '  the  boraginaceous  shrub 
Bourreria  sutculenta  '  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  poison- 
bulb,  a  South  African  bulbous  plant  (or  its  bulb), 
Buphane  toxicaria  or  Hxmanthus  toxicarius  (N.O. 
Amaryllidatem)  ;  also  the  allied  Crinum  asia- 
ticum  ;  poison-bush,  (a)  a  poisonous  species  of 
Euphorbia  ;  (b)  a  West  Indian  shrub,  Thrvetia 
nerii/olia  (N.O.  Apocynacea)  ;  poison-dogwood, 


poison-elder  =  poison-sumac  ;  poison-flag,  an 
American  species  of  Iris  (/.  versicolor)  •  poison- 
hemlock,  U.S.  the  common  hemlock,  Centum 
maculatum  ;  poison-ivy,  a  trailing  or  climbing 
species  of  sumac,  Khus  Toxicodendron,  of  N. 
America,  having  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  producing 
poisonous  effects  when  touched  ;  poison-nut,  (a) 
the  violently  poisonous  seed  of  Tanghinia  veneni- 
fera  (N.O.  Apocynacex),  used  by  the  natives  of 
Madagascar  in  trial  by  ordeal  ;  also  the  tree  ;  (6)  = 
Nux  vo.Mit'A  (Webster  1864)  ;  poison-oak,  the  low- 
growing  variety  ofRhus  Toxicodendron  (fee  poison- 
ivy)  ;  also  the  allied  /".  diversiloba  of  Pacific  N. 
America,  which  has  similar  properties  ;  poison- 
pea,  Swainsona  Greyana  (see  next)  ;  poison- 
plant,  name  in  Australia  for  several  leguminous 
plants  whose  leaves  are  poisonous  to  cattle,  as 
species  of  Gastrolobium,  Swainsona  Greyana,  and 
Lotus  australis  ;  poison-root  (of  Carolina),  &s- 
culus  pavia,  the  twigs  and  roots  of  which  were  used 
to  stupify  fish  ;  poison-sumac,  Khus  venenala, 
a  tall  N.  American  shrub  with  pinnate  leaves,  also 
called  poison-ash  or  poison-elder,  and  having  pro- 
perties resembling  those  of  the  allied  poison-ivy  ; 
poison-vine,  (a)  a  climbing  plant  of  Mediterra- 
nean regions,  Periploca  grseca  (N.O.  Asclepiadacem), 
having  poisonous  milky  juice  (also  called  mills- 
vine)  ;  (b)  =  poison-ivy  ;  •(•  poison-weed,  ?  = 
poison-ivy  ;  poison-withe  :  see  quot.  See  also 
POISON-TREE,  POISON  WOOD. 

1760  I.  LEE  Introd.  Sot.  App.  323  "Poison  Ash,  Rhus. 
1763  W.  LEWIS  Coinm.  Phil.  Techn.  330  Mr.  Catesby  .  . 
describes  one,  called  there  the  poison-ash,  from  whose 
trunk  flows  a  liquid,  black  as  ink.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  619  In 
Alabama.  ,I[lliciitm]floridanum..  has.  .acquired  the  name 
of  "Poison-bay.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)  173  Blue 
"Poison  Berries.  .  .The  nightingales  are  said  to  feed  upon  the 
berties  of  this  shrub,  which  are  reckoned  very  poisonous. 
1864  WEBSTER,  'Poison-bulb.  1866  Treas.Bot  181  B[uphane\ 
toxicaria  is  called  the  Poison  Bulb,  and  is  said  to  be  fatal 
to  cattle.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  323  "Poison  Bush, 
Euphorbia.  1871  XINCSLEY  At  Last  i,  It  proved  to  be 
TAevelianerii/0/ia...Tkiswas  thefirst.  .warning  which  we 
got  not  to  meddle  rashly  with  '  poison  -bush  '.  1857  HEN- 
FREY  Bot.  §456  Rhus  venenata,  "Poison-Elder  or  Poison. 
Sumach.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  979  Poison  Sumach  or  Poison 
Elder,  is  a  tall  shrub  with  pinnate  leaves.  1845-50  MRS. 
LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  140  Species  of  Iris,  one  of  which,  the 
common  blue  flag,.  .  is  sometimes  called  'Poison  flag.  Ibid. 
151  "Poison  hemlock,  (Conium,)  water  parsnip,,  .water  cow- 
bane,  are  among  the  poisonous  plants  of  this  tribe.  1857 
GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  34  By  these  rootlets,  .the  Ivy 
of  Europe,  and  our  Poison  Rhns,  —  here  called  'Poison 
Ivy,  —  fasten  themselves  firmly  to  walls.  1883  C.  PHEI.PS 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  282/2  The  poison-ivy  was  gorgeous 
with  a  fatal  beauty.  1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  512  The  seeds  of 
..the  Madagascar  "Poison-nut  are  very  deadly.  1760  J. 
LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  323  "Poison  Oak,  Rkus.  1883 
STEVENSON  Silverado  Sy.  42  An  abominable  shrub  or  weed 
:  called  poison-oak,  whose  very  neighbourhood  is  venomous 
'  to  some.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Swainsona  Greyana, 
Darling  River  Pea,  Horse-poison-plant,..  or  'Poison  Pea,  of 
Australia.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  521  A  number  of  the  species  of 
this  [Gastrotobiunt]  and  of  allied  genera  are  known  in 
Western  Australia  as  "Poison  plants  ;  and  farmers  lose 
annually  a  large  number  of  cattle  through  their  eating  the 
foliage.  Ibid.  522  Dr.  Harvey  says  the  worst  of  the  Poison- 
plants  is  G\astrolobium]  kilo/mm.  1711  PETIVER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVII.  424  Carolina  "Poyson  Root.  .  .  Castanea; 
Equina;  facie.  Arbor  .  .  flore  galeato  spicato.  1857-66  "Poison- 
sumach  \SRtpoison  elder\  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  170 
The  poyspned  weed  [in  the  Bermudas]  is  much  in  shape  like 
our  English  luy.  margin.  The  "poison  weed.  1693  Phil. 
Trans  XVII.  619  The  "Poyson-Wyth  of  Barbados,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Bryony. 

B.  adj.  Poisonous,  poisoned,  envenomed.  Obs. 
exc.  as  coinciding  with  the  attrib.  use  of  the  sb. 
in  43. 

1530  TINDALE  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  17  With  what  poison. 
deadly,  and  venomous  hate  hateth  a  man  his  enemy,  ibid. 
18  To  make  him  of  so  rjoison  a  nature.  1531  Ibid.  II.  143 
Ye  have  chewed  and  mingled  it  with  your  poison  spittle. 
1533  MORE  A  nsTV.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1063/2  A  crosse  .  .  ,  the 
beholdynge  wherof  deuowred  and  destroyed  the  venome  of 
al  the  poyson  serpentes.  1769  E  BANCROFT  Guiana  257 
Their  arms  are..  poison  arrows.  1822  SHELL.EV  Sttats^/r. 
Faust  ii.  78  They  dart  forth  polypus  -antennae.  To  blister 
with  their  poison  spume  The  wanderer.  1897  MARY  KINGS- 
LEY  W.  Africa  464  If  he  claims  the  ordeal,  .  .  be  usually  has 
to  take  a  poison  drink. 

Poison  (pniv.'n),  -j.  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  ;  also 
4polsone,5poysn-yn,poysne,poysyn,(posyn), 
6  poisin.  [ME.  poison-en,  a.  OF.  poisonn-er  to 
give  to  drink  (cf.  mod.F.  empoisonner  to  poison), 
f.  poison  POISON,  or  refashioned  from  an  OF.  *pois- 
nier:—  L.  pstion-are  to  give  (any  one)  to  drink,  to 
drug,  t.potio-nem  drink,  poisonous  draught,  POTION. 
So  Pr.  pozionar,  Sp.  ponzoftar.] 

1.  trans.  To  administer  poison  to  ;  to  introduce 
poison  into  the  system  of  (man  or  animal)  ;  to  kill 
or  injure  by  means  of  poison,  poisonous  gases,  etc. 

13..  Cotr  de  L.  2732  He  leet  taken  alle  the  cors..And 
caste  into  the  walyr  off  our  welle,  Us  to  poyson  and  to 
quelle.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1095  Poysened  &  parlatyk 
&  pyned  in  fyres.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (.880)  335  Re  pope 
&  be  emperour  my^te  priuely  be  poysined  bi  suche  fadres. 
1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  303  He  was  i-poysened 
wib  venym  pat  was  i-doo  in  his  chairs,  ciqoo  MAUNDEV. 
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POISON. 

(Roxb.)  vi.  19  pis  same  sowdan  was  puysond  at  Damasc. 
1*83  Cath.  Angl.  295/1  To  Puson.  toxicare,  15*6  Pilgr, 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  234  b,  Lyke  as  the  worme  y'  is 
crusshed  or  poysoned.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's  Comm. 


wears.  Lov.  Oh  !  . .  How  I  hate  the  smell !  1697  DRYDEN 
FjVr.  Georg,  HI.  813  The  Water-Snake  ..  lyes  poyson'd  in 
his  Bed.  1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III  (1839)  327 
He  was  charged  with  having  poisoned  the  queen.  i8pa 
R.  ANDERSON  Cnmberld.  Bail,  35  Peer  Jemmy  was  puzzen'd, 
they  say,  by  a  black.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  119  Boys  of  ten 
years  had  learnt  the  art  of  poisoning  their  fathers. 

b.  To  produce  morbid  effects  in  (the  blood, 
a  wound,  a  limb,  etc.)  by  impregnation  or  infusion 
of  poison,  decomposing  organic  matter,  ptomaine, 
etc.  Cf.  blood-poisoning  in  POISONING  vhl.  sb.  b. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi.  70  Tooth  that  poysons  if  it  bite. 
1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Banish'd  Virg.  203  The  raw 
nocturnall  ayre  that  had  poysoned  the  wound.  1899  J. 

HUTCHINSON  in  Arch,  Surg-.  I.  No.  38.  157  Mrs.  M had 

been  pushing  back  the  nail-fold  at  the  root  of  the  nail  with 
a  penknife  and  had  as  she  suspected  poisoned  it.  Mod. 
His  hand  was  poisoned  by  being  pierced  with  an  old  nail. 
The  bite  of  some  insects  may  poison  the  blood.  A  foot 
poisoned  by  the  action  of  a  dye-stuff  on  an  excoriated  part. 

2.  To  impregnate,  taint,   or  infect  (air,   water, 
etc.)  with  poison  so  as  to  render  it  poisonous  or 
baneful;    to  charge  or  smear   (a  weapon)  with 
poison.   See  also  POISONED  2. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  {George}  62  Thru .  .corrupcion 
Of  J»e  ayre  J?at  he  wald  poyson.  1548  ELYOT,  Infictre focula 
veneno,  to  poison  the  drynk,  to  put  poyson  in  the  cuppe. 
1551  HULOET,  Poyson  a  place  wythcarrayne,./w>/«/0.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet*  (1580)  127  As  if  one  should  poison  a  Con- 
duite  hedde,  or  a  River,  from  whence  all  menne  fetche  their 
water.  1612  WEBSTER  White  Devil  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  36/2  To 
have  poison'd  his  prayer-book,  or  a  pair  of  beads,  The 
pummel  of  his  saddle,.  .Or  the  handle  of  his  racket.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  725  A  Plague  ..  Pois'ning  the 
Standing  Lakes,  and  Pools  Impure.  1851  MAYNE  REID 
Scalp  Hunt,  xxvii,  Indians  ..  engaged  in  poisoning  the 
points  of  their  arrows. 

3.  fig.  a.  To  corrupt,  pervert  morally ;   to  turn 
to  error  or  evil,  influence  perversely. 

'395  PURVEY  Remonstr,  (1851)  99  It  is  feynid  now  that 
symple  prestis  wolen  poisone  men  with  gastli  venym,  that 
is,  errour  othir  eresie.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  fy  Fr,  Heralds 
§  68  E  ij  b,  Monster  de  Labright  . .  whose  ancetours  you 
poysoned  with  money  causyns*  them  to  be  tray  tours  to 
Englande.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  112  Did  you,  by  indirect, 
and  forced  courses  Subdue,  and  poyson  this  yong  Maides 
affections?  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step-Moth,  11.  ii.  787  Hast 
thou  not  With  thy  false  Arts  poyson'd  his  Peoples  Loyalty  ? 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  137  There  was  another 
voice  at  the  royal  ear,  ever  ready  to  poison  the  royal  mind. 
b.  To  prove  destructive  or  fatal  to  (an  action, 
state,  condition,  etc.). 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  11.  iv.  39  Meeting  heere  the  other 
Messenger,  Whose  welcome  1  perceiu'd  had  poison'd  mine. 
1687  BOYLE  Martyrd.  Theodora  ix,  The  deadly  draught., 
poysoned  not  his  [Socrates']  reputation, ..  but  that  of  his 
accusers  and  his  judges.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vn.  40 
Lest  his  ill  Arts  or  his  malicious  Tongue  Shou'd  poison,  or 
bewitch  my  growing  Song.  1765  foOTE  Commissary  \. 


project.     1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  in.  x,  Tom  could 
not  deny  himself  a  word  of  bitterness  to  poison  the  pleasure. 

4.  transf.  To  render  (a  thing)  foul  and  unfit  for 
its  purpose  by  some  noxious  or  deleterious  addition 
or  application. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  lix.  9  That  fulle  dismemberit  hes 
my  meter,  And  poysound  it  with  strang  sal  peter,  a  1693 
LUDLOW  Mem.  (1771)  31  Confessing  that  he  had  accordingly 
poisoned  two  cannon  and  the  Harquebuz  that  was  broken. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Poison  a  Piece,  a  Term  in  Gunnery. 
See  To  Cloy  and  to  Nail.  1765  Museum  Rust.  III.  284 
Some  ..  were  exactly  level,  so  as  to  be  quite  poisoned  with 
the  wet,  which  could  not  drain  off.  1816  VANDEHSTRAETEN 
Impr.  Agric.  6  The  land  will  be  poisoned  with  noxious 
roots  and  plants.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  in.  66/2  They  pronounced  it  to  be  full  of  arsenic  and 
antimony;  so.,  that  their  furnaces  were,  as  they  said, 
'poisoned',  and  rendered  unfit  for  refining. 

5.  Saltworks.  (See  quots.) 

1885  HOLLAND  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Poisoning,  ,.  said  of  a  pan 
when  some  ingredient  is  put  into  it  to  make  the  brine  work 
differently.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Queen  ofL.  II.  16  A  little 
glue  or  soft  soap  is  put  into  the  brine— this  is  called 
'poisoning'  it— to  collect  the  impurities. 

Foisonable  (poi-zanab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 

jl.  Having  the  property  of  poisoning;  poisonous. 

ci470  HENRYSON  Orpheus  $  Enrydice  313  (Bann.  MS.) 
Thy  meit  wennome,  thy  drink  is  pvsonable.  1*1550  R. 
BIESTON  Bayte  Fortune  Biv,  Three  thinges  there  be  to  man 
as  venim  poysonable.  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Left.  Passion,  etc. 
(1616)  551  The  drinking  of  deadly  and  poysonable  things. 
1645  USSHER  Body  Div.  (1647)  368  Without  the  which  they 
may  be  hurtfiill  and  poisonable  unto  us.  c  1710  W.  GIBSON 
Farriers  Guide  11.  liv.  (1738)  207  The  biting  of  a  mad  Dog, 
is  not  so  poisonable  as  is  generally  supposed. 

2.  Capable  of  being  poisoned  ;  subject  to  poison. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1871  SIR  J.  FACET  in  Mem.  <$•  Lett. 
iii.  246  My  blood  and  textures  regained  the  state  they  had 
before.. and  I  became  again  more  poisonable. 

t  Personal, <z.  Obs.rare.  [See-ALl.]  Poisonous. 

01660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Arch.  Soc.)  I.  132  That 
prejudicious  and  poysonall  peace.  Ibid.  III.  85. 

Poisoned  (poi*z'nd),  ///.  a.     [f.  POISON  i>. 

+   -ED*.] 

1.  Of  men  or  animals:  Affected  with,  sickened 
with,  or  killed  by  poison. 
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c  1300  Cursor  M.  21056  (Edin.)  J>e  pussund  [v.  rr.  puisund, 
poysoned]  men  he  raisid  rabe  pat  war  stan-dede  for  suilc  a 
drinc.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  407/1  Poysenyd,  intoxicatus, 
virulentiis.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  295/1  Pusond,  toxicatus, 
venenatus.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  887  In  certain 
poisoned  conditions  of  blood  . .  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  maybe  very  extensive.  1899  Ibid. 
VIII.  641  There  is  a  distinct  history  of  a  poisoned  wound. 
b.  fg.  Affected  with  moral  poison ;  corrupted. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  til.  Ixxx.  430  A  Pharisee,  who  maketh  a 
glorious  and  beautifull  shewe,  but  inwardly  is  of  a  corrupt 
and  poysoned  nature. 

2.  Impregnated,  imbued,  charged,  or  smeared 
with  poison. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvm  iii.  729  And  soo  it  befelle. . 
a  good  knyght .  to  take  a  poysond  Appel.  1600  J.  PORY  tr. 
Leo's  Africa  Introd.  27  Which  causeth  them  to  shoote 
poisoned  arrpwes.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii.  n  This  euen- 
handed  lustice  Commends  th'  Ingredience  of  our  poyson'd 
Challice  To  our  owne  lips.  17*5  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World 
(1840)  89  For  fear  of  poisoned  arrows. 
b.  fig.  Charged  with  moral  poison. 

1567  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1.537  Tnat  tne  youtheid  be 
nocht  infectit  be  poysonit  doctrine.  1611  BIBLE  Transf. 
Pref.  3  The  Scripture  is.  .a  Physi[ci]ons-shop  of  preseruatiues 
against  poisoned  heresies.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  \\,  x. 
391  The  flatteries  and  poisoned  honors  of  the  Senate. 

f  3.  Endowed  with  poison  ;  venomous.   Obs. 

1533  MORE  Answ.  Poysoned Bk,  Wks.  1063/2  Al  >'•  poy- 
soned serpentes  of  hell.  1579  LYLY  Euphites  (Arb.)  124 
Taken  out  of  the  heade  of  the  poysoned  Dragon.  1583 
STANYHURST  /Eneis  II.  (Arb.)  58  The  owtpeaking  from  weeds 
of  poysoned  adder. 

fb.  fig.  Full  of  moral  poison;  envenomed, 
malignant.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  70  It  salbe  blawin  owt,  How  that 
thow,  poysonit  pelor,  gat  thy  paikis.  1588  Marprel.  Epist. 
(Arb.)  3  Right  poysond,  persecuting  and  terrible  priests. 

Poisoner  (poi-zsnaj).  [f.  POISON  v,  +  -En1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  poisons  (lit.  andyf^.). 

1383  WYCLIF  Kev.  xxit.  15  Houndes,  and  venym  doers  [gl. 
or  poyseners],  and  vnchaast  men.  1489  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  83  They  that  were  posynners  and  posynyd  folke.  1563 
WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  52  Poyson- 
naris  of  the  peple  of  God.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  I.  ii.  352, 
I  must  be  the  poysoner  Of  good  Polixenes.  1693  DRYDEN 
Juvenal  vi.  (1607)  159  So  many  Mischiefs  were  m  one  com- 
bin'd ;  So  much  one  single  Pois'ner  cost  Mankind.  1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  ix.  413  Having.. stooped  to  the 
trade  of  a  secret  poisoner.  1889  Century  Mag.  Aug.  510 
The  cobra  surpasses  as  a  poisoner  all  of  our  American  snakes. 
1893  Daily  Neivs  28  Feb.  5/1  It  renders  the  animal  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  the  poisoner  microbe. 

Hence  Foi-soneress  (rare),  a  female  poisoner. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xin.  iv.  183  Nero.. com- 
manded  the  poisoneresse  [Agrippina]  to  be  put  to  death. 
1611  COTGR.,  Empoisonneresse,  a  poisonneresse,  a  woman 
that  impoUons. 

Poi'sonful,  a.  Oh.  or  dial.  [f.  POISON  sb. 
+  -FUL.]  Full  of  or  containing  poison ;  poisonous, 
venomous,  deadly,  baneful,  a.  lit. 

1554  BECON  Supplic.  Wks.  1563  II.  MI.  22  Vnto  these 
vnwholsome  and  pestilent  and  poysonfull  Pastures  the 
dryue  the  shepe.  1506  RALEIGH  Discov.  Gviana  26  There 
breed  diuers  poysonfull  wormes  and  serpents.  1615  W. 
LAWSON  Country  Housevj.  Card.  (1626)  45  Poysonfull  smoke. 
1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xlv.  7  He  makes  of  a  poisonfull 
viper,  a  wholesome  triacle.  1693  I.  MATHER  Ctises  COHSC. 
(1862)  262  The  vulgar  Error  concerning  the  Basilisks  killing 
with  the  Look  of  his  Poysonful  Eye.  [1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  *  The  house  was  parfitly  puzzomful '.] 
b.  Jig.  Poisonous  to  the  mind  or  morals. 

x$zo  WHITINTON  Vvlg.  (1527)  32(20)  What  is  so  detestable 
to  a  man  as  this  poysonfull  couetyse?  1534  —  Tullyes 
Offices  i.  (1540)  20  Mischevous  and  poysonfullflaterers.  1662 
HIBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  233  They  vented  their  damnable  and 
poisonful  doctrine.  1679  C.  NESSE  Antid.  agst.  Popery  157 
Phis  is  such  a  poisonful  position. 

Hence  f  Poi'sonfully  adv.,  venomously. 

1599  Broitghton's  Let.  vii.  20  Marrow,  verely  serpentine 
and  viperous,,  .poysonfully  sprinkling  his  Grace. 

Poisoning  (poi-zanirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  POISON  v. 
+  -ING !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  POISON. 

(-1440  Promp.  Parv.  407/1  Poysenynge,z'«r0.rzVar/0.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  v.  30  b,  Treasons  and 
poysoninges,  with  the  practise  of  art  Magike  or  sorcery. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  915  Poisoning  of  air  is  no  less  dangerous 
than  poisoning  of  water.  1631  Star  Chanib.  Cases  (Camden) 
10  A  ooysoninge  of  my  Lord's  honor  with  the  Duke,  with 
the  King,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  IV.  iii.  34  In  case  of  murder  by  poisoning,a  man 
may  be  a  principal  felon,  by  preparing  and  laying  the  poison. 
D.  As  the  second  element  in  combinations  with 
words  denoting  (a)  the  agent  or  medium,  as  beer-, 
food-,  fungus-,  phosphorus-poisoning,  (6)  the  ob- 
ject, as  blood-poisoning,  '  a  term  in  popular  use 
to  denote  diseases  arising  from  the  introduction 
into  the  blood  of  decomposing  organic  matter ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1881) ;  toxaemia. 

1897  Phosphorus  poisoning  [see  PHOSPHORUS  4].  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  i  Dec.  6/2  The  number  of  persons.,  who 
have  been  or  are  suffering  from  beer-poisoning^ amounts  to 
about  1,200.  1902  Daily  Chron.  18  Sept.  3/4  The  microbe 
. .  discovered  by  Dr.  Klein  in  the  Welbeck  food-poisoning 
cases.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Oct.  10/1  A  very  considerable 
number  of  the  cases  of  fungus-poisoning  recorded  annually. 

Poi-soning,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  poisons ;  poisonous. 

1604  F.  HERING  Mod.  Defence  24  The  poisoning  quality  of 
Arsenicke.  1828  A.  JOLLY  Sunday  Sera.  (1840)  246  Tem- 
poral quiet  often  proves  intoxicating  and  poisoning  by  its 
. .  pleasures.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Woodnotes  n.  69  Whom 
the  city's  poisoning  spleen  Made  not  pale,  or  fat,  or  lean. 


POISONY. 

Poi'SOnless,  a.  rare.    [f.  POISON  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Free  from  poison. 


poisonlesse  but  wholsome.     1895  I  

of  Rev.  Mar.  202  A  commune . .  would  require,  .to  be  poison- 
less,  at  least  with  regard  to  virulent . .  disease. 
fPo-isonly,  adv.  Obs.  rare~'.     [f.  POISON  a. 
+  -LY  2.]  Poisonously,  after  the  manner  of  poison. 
1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  214  Thy  prophesy 
poysonly  to  the  pricke  goth. 

f  Porsonment.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  POISON  v.  + 
-MENT:  ci.f.empoisoHnemenl.]  The  act  of  poison- 
ing; in  quot.,  a  means  of  poisoning,  poison. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ccx.  y,  Some  in  his  sherte  put  oft 
tyme  venemyng,  And  some  in  meate  and  drinke  great 
poysonement ;  Some  in  his  hose,  by  great  ymagenement. 

Poisonous  (poi'zanas),  a.  [f.  POISON  sb.  + 
-ous.] 

1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  poison ;  having 
the  quality  or  properties  of  a  poison  ;  venomous. 

1^73-80  BARET  Alv.  P  546  Poisonous.  Venemous,  full  of 
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pois'nous  Aconite  is  here  produc'd.  1726  LEONI  Ajbertfs 
Archil.  I.  15/2  A  Steam.. so  poysonous,  that . .it .. infected 
all  Asia.  1866  Treas.  Bet.  109  The  Deadly  Nightshade. . . 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisonous.  Ibid.,  When  taken  in 
large  or  poisonous  doses. 

2.  fig.  Morally  destructive  or  corrupting ;  con- 
veying an  evil  influence  ;  malevolent,  malignant. 

rt  1586  SIDNEY  Astr.  <y  Stella  civ,  Enuious  wits,  what  hath 
bene  mine  offence,  That  with  such  poysonous  care  my 
lookes  you  marke?  1660  Trial  Regie.  14  Many  Poysonous 
Opinions  having  gone  abroad.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam 
ix.  xv,  The  falsehood  of  their  poisonous  lips.  1904  BENSON 
Challoners  xiii,  Yes,  it  is  nonsense. . .  It  is  poisonous,  suicidal 
nonsense.  1906  Daily  Chron.  6  Mar.  4/7  '  Awfully  ', '  rotten  ' 
—and  'poisonous',  which  is  rapidly  superseding  both— are 
probably  the  most  ill-used  words  in  the  English  language 
as  it  is  spoken. 

t  b.  With  of:  Having  the  quality  of  poisoning 
or  destroying  ;  destructive  of.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iii.  135  You  might  condemne  vs  As 
poysonous  of  your  Honour. 

3.  Comb. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  ii.  5  What  false  Italian,  (As  poysonous 
tongu'd,  as  handed)? 

Hence  Poi  sonously  adv.  (in  quot.  1646  =  by 
poison) ;  Poi  seriousness. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstud.  Ep.  175  The  Antipathy  b«- 


Curt  Dis.  I.  viii.  245  Foul  air  which  acts  poisonously  upon 
the  system. 

t  Poi-sonsome,  a.  Obs.  [f.  POISON  sb.  + 
-SOME.]  Charged  or  tainted  with  poison,  poisonous. 

<riS9S  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudleys  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  19  This  ilande  beinge  soe  poisensome  a  place  ..  might 
breed  some  contagious  infection  amonge  our  men.  1630 
R. 


638  The  poysonsom  Doctrines  of  the  Libertines  and  Carpo- 
cratians.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  123/1  Poisonsom 
Smokes . .  are . .  in  their  Kinds  and  Degrees  hurtful. 

Hence  f  Porsousomeness.   Obs. 

1643  USSKER  Body  Div.  (1647)  143  Because  there  are 
principles  of  hurtfulnesse  and  poysonsomnes  in  them. 

Forson-tree. 

1.  Name  for  various  trees  with  poisonous  properties, 
ta.  Some  West  Indian  tree  (?of  the  N.  O.  Evphorbiacex\ 

Obs.  b.  The  poison-sumac,  Rhus  venenata,  and  other 
poisonous  species  of  Rhus.  C.  The  upas-tree,  Antiaris 
toxicaria.  d.  Acacia  varians  of  Australia,  e.  Croton 
Verreauxii  of  Queensland. 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  622  There  is  an  Arborescent  sort 
with  a  very  large  Leaf,  no  less  venomous  than  the  Manci- 
ntllo,.. by  those  of  Barbados  called  the  Poyson-tree.  1721 
SHERARD  ibid.  XXXI.  147  The  Poyson-Tree  grows  to  the 
bigness  of  Elder.  1811  J.  J.  STOCKDALE  (title)  Civil  and 
Military  Sketches  of  the  Island  of  Java,  ..  comprising  .. 
authentic  particulars  of  the  Celebrated  Poison-Tree.  1857 
HENFREY  Elem.  Sot.  g  459  Acacia  varians,  of  Australia, 
has  been  called  the  Poison-tree.  1884  MILLER  Plant  n., 
Poison-tree, . .  Queensland,  Croton  Verreauxii.  1893  SPON 
Mechanic's  Own  Bk.  (ed.  4)  163  Excoecaria  Agallocha 
(Poison  Tree),  .wood  is  hard,  and  fine-grained. 

2.  gen.  Any   tree   of   poisonous  or   deleterious 
nature.     Also^.     (Cf.  upas-tree.} 

a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  in  H.  F.  Chorley  Mem.  (1837)  I.  273 
From  such  agonizing  strife  the  mind  will  often  seek  refuge- 
though  it  be  the  shelter  of  a  poison-tree.  1849  tr.  Fouquts 
Sir  Elidoc  70, 1  feel  myself  like  a  poison-tree  in  the  dukedom. 

Pqi'SOnwOOd.  a.  Name  for  certain  poisonous 
species  of  A/ius,  as  R.  venettaia,  the  Poison-sumac 
of  N.  America,  and  /*.  Metopium  of  the  ^est 
Indies,  b.  Sebastiania  lucida(N.O.  Euphorbiacex), 
of  the  West  Indies. 

1721  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  145  The  Poyson- 
Wood-Tree  grows  only  in  Swamps,  or  low  wet  Grounds, 
and  . .  is  by  some  called  the  Swamp  Sumach.  Ihd.  140 
The  Poyson- Wood,  .has  this  effect  only  on  some  particular 
Persons  and  Constitutions.  1730  MORTIMER  ibid.  XXXVI. 
430  Toxicodendron,foliis  aiatis,..tke  Poison  Wood.  I  his 
Tree  distills  a  Liquid,  black  like  Ink,  which  the  Inhabitants 
say  is  Poison.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Poisonwood,  W. 
Indian,  Sebastiania  lucida.  - 

tPoi'SOny,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POISON  sb.  +  -v.J 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  poison  ;  poisonous. 


POISSABDB. 

1591  SYLVESIKR  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  709  The  poysonic  Ser- 
pents that  unpeople  quite  Cyrenian  desarts.  Ibid.  1072 
Pale  Envies  poysonie  heads.  1746  BREINTAL  in  Phil. 
Triitts.  XLIV.  145  (149),  I  . .  cupp'd  it,  and  drew  out  a 
Quart  or  more  of  ugly  poisony  slimy  Stuff. 

||  Poissarde  (pwasa'id).  [F.,  a  low  foul- 
mouthed  woman,  a  market-woman,  fern,  of  obs. 
poissard  pickpocket,  rogue,  f.  poix  pitch  +  -AKD, 
because  things  '  stick  to  his  fingers  ;  also  a  fish- 
wife (by  association  with  poisson  fish).]  A  French- 
woman of  the  lowest  class,  esp.  one  of  the  Parisian 
market-women,  who  led  riots  during  the  first 
revolution. 

1790  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  la  Miss'  Berry  3  July,  The  pois- 
saides  huzzaed  them.  1797  CANNING,  etc.  in  Anti-Jacobin 
No.  4  (1799)  137  While  her  sportive  Poissardes  with  light 
footsteps  are  seen  To  dance  in  a  rin$j  round  the  gay  Guillo- 
tine. 1833  HT.  MARriNEAU  Fr.  \Vtnes  «r  Pol.  vii.  109  The 
shrill  voiced  poissardes  were  broiling  their  rations,  or 
heating  their  strong  liquors.  1848  A.  FONBLANQUE  in  Life 
<y  Labours  ii.  (1874)  223  The  women  . . ,  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  poissardes  of  "93. 
b.  A  French  fishwife. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  161  The  bathing  women,  the 
poissardes  of  the  coast,  in  their  blue  flannel  dresses.  1860 
KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  ix.  294  A  friendly  turn  of  mind 
towards  herring  fishing,  whaling,  .Calais  poissardes  and 
many  other  of  our  choicest  subjects  in  after  life. 

Foist,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Post. 

t  Poister,  v •  Obs.  [app.  a  variant  of  PESTER 
v. ;  cf.  OF.  enpaistrier  (uth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
trans.  To  hopple,  fetter,  entangle,  encumber. 

In  quot.  1523  (which  is  earlier  than  any  instance  of  pester, 
empester,  or  itttfester),  the  sense  is  not  very  clear. 

1513  Lu.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  Pief.  2  [History]  depresseth, 
poystereth,  and  thrusteth  downe  such  as  ben  wicked,  yuell, 
and  reprouable.  1567  J.  SANFORD  Epictetus  6  When  his 
foote  is  poistered  and  shakled,  the  bodie  is  also  cumbred. 

tPoi'SUre.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POISE  v.  +  -UBE. 
Cf.  OF.  poisure  weight,  what  serves  to  weigh.] 
Poise,  balance. 

a  1619  FLETCHER  Wit  without  M.  i.  i,  Nor  is  this  fore  d, 
but  the  meer  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness.  1643  HERLE 
Ansiv.  Ferne  33  The  priority  of  the  Peeres  gives  order  and 
poysuie..to  the  whole  body.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol. 
Cnym.  313  The  pressure  of  ayr  within  and.. without  the 
glass  are  brought  to  an.  .equal  poysure. 

t  Poisy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POISE  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Heavy  or  bulky  of  body  :  cf.  PEISY. 

1538  ELYOT,  Crassus,  fatte,  fleshy,  thycke,  grosse,  poysye. 

Poite,  obs.  form  of  POUT. 

Poitrel  (portrel).  Now  Hist.  and«>r/».  Forms: 
5-6  poytrell,  6  poiterell,  6-8  poitrell,  7  -il, 
poietrel(l,  poytrel,  6-9  poitrel,  7-9  -al,  9  -ail.  [a. 
QY.poitral,  orig.  peitral,  now  with  change  of  suffix 
poitrail:—\,.peclorale  breast-plate,  PECTORAL.  Poi- 
tral  is  the  Central  or  Parisian  Fr.  form,  intro- 
duced into  Eng.  app.  by  Caxton,  the  earlier  form 
from  Norman  Fr.  being  PEITREL,  q.  v.] 

A  piece  of  armour  to  protect  the  breast  of  a  horse : 
often  richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  and  retained  for 
ornament  after  its  defensive  use  had  ceased. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  viii.  197  The  horses 
gyrthe  nor  the  poytrell  myghle  not  helpe.  1551  ELYOT. 
Cticumis,..a  bullion  of  copper,  set  on  bridels  or  poitrels  of 
horses,  for  an  ornament.  1591  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  14  b. 
To  the  fore  gyrth  on  eyther  side  was  buckled  a  riche  and 
gorgeous  poiterell.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xix.  370  Alcymus 
put  poitrifs  on,  and  cast  upon  their  jaws  their  bridles.  1678 
WANLEV  Wond.  Lit.  World  iv.  xxvi.  §  6.  408/1  The  horse 
had.. a  pendant  Jewel  of  Precious  Stones  at  his  Poictrel. 
1714  STEELE  Pott.  Misc.,  Ninth  Thtbais  270  Below  his 

Breast,  .a bending  Poitral  hung.  17458.  MADDEN  Boulter's 
Man.  67  Her  beauteous  Breast  a  golden  Poitrell  grac'd. 

1817  MOORE  I  alia  R.  (1824)  86  Steeds.. Their  chains  and 

poitrels  glittering  in  the  sun.    1866  CONINGTON  /Eneid  vn. 

228  Golden  poitrels  grace  their  necks. 
b.  transf.  A  breast-plate ;  a  stiff  stomacher. 
1607  R.  QAREW]  tr.  Esttenne's  World  of  Wonders  156, 

1  haue  ..  heard  of  certaine  gentlewomen  ..  who  made  no 

bones  to  weare  poytrets  or  stifle  stomachers,  endangering 

thereby  the  life  of  their  child.    1717  BULLOCK  Worn,  a  Riddle 

n.  24  Your  own  puissant  eyes  against  which  no  Poitrel  is 

able  to  defend  the  heart  of  man. 
Poitrell,  error  for  POINTEL  :. 
II  Poitrinaire    (pwatrinj-r).     [F.,   f.  poitrine 

chest  +  -aire :— L.  -drius  :  see  -ABY  *.]     A  person 

suffering  from  chest  or  lung  disease. 
1881  Standard  22  Dec.  5/1  Comparatively  youthful  invalids, 

.  .described  graphically,  if  not  gracefully,  by  the  foreign 

name  of  poitrinaires.    1884  Pall  Mali  Gaz.  24  Sept.  2/1 

The  soft,  warm  air  so  dear  and  necessary  to  the  poitrinaire. 
II  Poivrade  (pwavra'd).     Also  7-8  poiverade. 

[F.  (1505  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  f.  paivre  pepper:   see 

-ADE.]    Pepper-sauce.    Also  attrib. 
1699  EVELYN  Acctaria  App.  Ojb,  How  a  Poiverade  is 


slices,  it  eats  well  with  poivrade  sauce.     1901  Daily  Citron. 
1  ^rJan'  ^/*  "^°  maKe  the  poivrade  sauce. 

Po-kable,  a.  [f.  POKE  i/.1  +  -ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  poked. 

i88a  C.  W  .SIEMENS  in  Nature  XXVI.  396/1  The  advan- 
lages  . .  claimed  for  the  open  fireplace  are,  that  it  is  cheerful, 

pokahle1,  and  conducive  to  ventilation. 

Poke  (pt>ik),  rf.l  Now  chiefly  dial.  Forms : 
°-  (3)  4~  poke ;  also  5-7  pooke,  6-7  (9  dial.) 
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poake,  7-  poak ;  Si:  5  poyke,  5-6  poik,  6  polk. 
0.  Sf.  and  north,  dial.  5  pok,  5-6  pokke,  7 
pooke,  8-9  pock.  (9  dial,  puok,  puock,  pooak, 
pwok(e,  pwoak ;  also  pook,  pouk,  powk :  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.)  [Not  in  OE. :  ME. poke  from  I4th  c., 
represented  1276  by  Anglo-L.  poka  (unam  pokam 
/<j«{),agrees  in  form  with  ONY.poyuc  (i  2th c.), poke 
( 1 4th  c.  in  Godef.)  -  Tf.poche ;  also  lcel./afr<  ( 1 3th  cA 
early  mod.Flem.  poke  (Kilian) ;  also  Ir.  poc,  Gael. 
poca  bag  ;  the  affinities  of  which  are  uncertain,  as  is 
the  question  of  their  relationship  to  OE.  poliha,  ME. 
pow/ie,  pouk),  POUCH,  bag  (for  which  Lindisf.  Gl. 
has  also  fecca).  The  later  Eng.  spellings  pook, 
poak  imply  lengthened  o,  as  do  also  the  Sc.  poik, 
polk.  A  form  with  short  o  (pok(k,  pock)  is  found 
in  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  from  ijth  c.,  but  this  is 
not  (f),  but  (o),  a  vowel  which,  like  that  of  Sc. 
puock  and  north.  Eng.  pwoke,  pwooak,  represents 
ME.  <f  from  o  in  an  open  syllable.  The  mod.  Sc. 
pouk,  north.  Yng.pook,  with  («,  «),  may  correspond 
to  NF.  dial,  pouque  beside  poque.  The  phonology 
offers  difficulties  both  in  Eng.  and  Fr. :  cf.  POUCH.] 

1.  A  bag ;  a  small  sack  :  applied  to  a  bag  of  any 
material  or  description,  but  usually  smaller  than 
a  sack.  Now  dial.  exc.  in  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke 
(Pic  ii.l),  in  Sc.  a  cat  in  a  poke,  F.  chat  en  poc  he. 

In  Sc.  applied  to  the  bags  or  wallets  in  which  a  gaberlunzie 
or  beggar  can  led  provisions  and  portable  property. 

o.  1176  Rot.  Hundred.  (1812)  I.  398/2  Quidam  judei 
Lincolnie  . .  furebantur  unam  pokam  lane,  c  1300  Havelok 
78oHise  pokes  fulle  of  mele  an  korn.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Serin. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  358  pan  shulde  pees  be  in  be  chirche  wibouten 
strif  of  doggis  in  a  poke,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  358 
They  walwe  as  doon  two  pigges  in  a  poke.  1411  Nottingham 
Kec.  1 1.  86,  j.  poke  cum  salt,  vd.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  407/1 
Pooke  (or  poket,  or  walette),  sacculus.  1488  Inv.  R.  Wardr. 
(1815)  12  In  a  canves  poik  within  the  said  box  tuelf  hundreth 
&  sevin  angel  nobilis.  1508  DUNBAR  Fly/ing  147  ?e  gang 
With  polkis  to  mylne,  and  beggis  baith  meill  and  schilling. 
c  1530-1860  [see  PIG  so?  10  a,  bj.  1558  in  Lane.  Wills  (1884) 
20  Two  seeks  and  two  lesse  pookes.  1615  W.  LAWSON 
Country  Housnu.  Card.  (1626)  51  A  gathering  Apron  like 
a  Poake.  1648-60  HEXHAM,  Koren.sack,  a  Corne-sack,  or 
a  corne-pooke.  1733  SWIFT  New  Years  Gift  17  A  pair 
of  leathern  pokes  [rime  folks].  1814  Scorr  Redgaunllct 


Broads  xix.  (1884)  r4i  The  eel-net  is  set  across  the  dyke  to 
catch  them  in  its  long  '  poke  '.  1883  J.  Y.  STRATTON  Hops 
ft  Hop-tickers  34  From  the  bin  the  hops  are  carried  in 
'pokes  to  the  'oast-house'.  190*  Sena  (Kentucky) 
Quarterly  Nov.  17  It  usually  comes  in  two-pound  paper 
packages  or  'pokes '. 

0.  1447  in  Dundee  Charters  (1880)  240,  And  of  al  vthlr 
thinges  pok,  pak,  and  barel  proporcionablie.  c  1470  HENRY- 
SON  Mor.  Fab.  n.  (Town  ft  C.  Mouse)  xv,  Pokkis  [v.r. 
sekkis]  full  of  grots.  i&aAcc.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary 
XXXII.  243  Item  iij  sakes,  iij  pokkes.  i6jg  Vestry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  296  Given  for  a  pocke  of  coles,  2d.  1733  in 
Ramsay's  Tea-t.  Misc.  I.  29  Ye  shall  hac  twa  good  pocks. 
1814  Scorr  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  The  pock  of  siller. 

b.  A  bag  holding  a  definite  quantity,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  as  wool, 
coal,  meal,  hops  ;  used  as  a  measure  of  capacity. 

(It  is  not  clear  whether  the  early  quots.  belong  here.) 
1347-6  Rollso/Parlt.  II.  215/2,  xi  pokes  de  madder.    15. . 
Aberdeen  Regr.  XVI.  (Jam.),  Polk  of  wool.    185$  MORTON 
Cycl.  Agric.  II.  1125/3  /"«**i  of  wool,  20  cwts. 

c.  A  pocket  worn  on  the  person.  Obs.  or  arch. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  u.  vii.  20  Then  he  drew  a  diall  from 

his  poake.  1675  COCKER  Morals  6  All  are  but  Smoke  To 
him  that  has  no  mony  in  his  Poke.  1700  T.  BROWN 
Amusem.  Ser.  *  Com.  iii.  (1709)  16  With  his  Pockes  as 
empty  as  his  Brains.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  III.  x.  183 
Apart  from  this  I've  nothing  in  my  poke. 

2.  A  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  air,  used  by  fisher- 
men as  a  buoy.  U.  S. 

1887  Fisheries  U.  S.  Sect  v.  II.  270  When  the  '  pokes  '  are 
used,  the  officer  gives  the  order  to 'Blow  up  1  Blowup!'  and 
a  man  with  sound  lungs  grasps  one  of  these  membranous 
pouches  and  inflates  it. . .  It  is  then  attached  to  the  whale. 

1 8.  A  long  wide  or  full  sleeve.  Obs. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  69  The  pokes  of  purchace 
bangen  to  the  erthe.  1431-50  tr.  Higden,  Harl.  Contin. 
(Rolls)  VIII.  514  Crete  insolence  of  vesture  ..  gownes  with 
longe  pokus,  made  in  the  maner  of  a  bagpype.  [1706 
PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  Pokes  were  also  a  sort  of  long-sleev'd  Gowns, 
which  Fashion  grew  so  affected  and  extravagant,  that  the 
wearing  of  them  was  forbidden.) 

f4.  A  kind  of  net,  a  bag-net.  Obs. 

1579  Sf.  Acts  yas.  VI  (1814)  III.  147/1  That  destroyis 
the  smoltis  and  fry  of  salmond.  .be  polkis,  creillis,  trammel- 
nettis,  and  hery  watteris. 

6.  A  morbid  bag-like  swelling  on  the  neck.  T  *• 
In  man,  The  goitre,  also  called  Bavarian  poke. 

i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  IL  i.  (1676)  42/2  Aubanus 
Bohemus  referrs  that  Simulator  Poke  of  the  Bavarians  and 
Styrians  to  the  nature  of  their  waters.  1673  RAY  Journ. 
Lovi  C.  143  ^Y*e  saw  ••  many  men  a°d  women  with  large 
swellings  under  their  chins  ..  called  ..  by  some  in  English, 
Bavarian  Pokes. 

b.  In  sheep,  A  bag  growing  under  the  jaws, 
symptomatic  of  the  rot ;  hence,  the  disease  itself. 

1798  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XX.  469  Seldom  subject  to  that 
disease  called  by  sheep-farmers  the  poke,  (a  swelling  under 
the  jaw),  or  to  the  scab. . .  The  poke,  particularly,  often  proves 
fatal.  1878  Cumberland  Gloss  76/1  Sheep  tainted  with  rot 
often  exhibit  the  symptom  of  a  poke  or  bag  under  the  jaws. 


POKE. 

6.  The  stomach  of  a  fish,  colloq.  or  dial.     Also, 
the  sound  or  air-bladder  of  a  fish  (  Cent.  Diet.). 

'773  BARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  117  Mr.  Hunter 
opened  a  charr..and  found  the  poke,  as  our  fishmongers 
call  it,  very  different.  1897  W.  KINGSTON  in  Daily  News 
10  Sept.  >/i,I  once  saw  a  gold  ring  taken  out  of  a  cod's  poke. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  poke  -bag  (dial.),  the  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse  (Acredula  rosea)  ;  poke-boy  (see 
quot);  poke-cheeked  a.,  having  baggy  cheeks; 
poke-hooked  a.  (see  quots.)  ;  poke-hone,  a  pack- 
horse  carrying  loads  in  two  pokes  or  bags;  poke- 
(pook-)  net   (see  quot.    1805);   poke-  (pook-) 
nook,  one  of  the  corners  at  the  bottom  of  a  bag  or 
sack  ;  one's  own  poke-nook,  one's  own  means,  one's 
private  resources  ;  poke-  (pook-)  shakings,  the 
last  portions  of  meal,  etc.,  shaken  out  of  a  sack  ; 
fig.  the  smallest  of  a  litter  of  pigs  ;  the  youngest 
child  in  a  family  ;  f  poke-sleeve,  a  deep  and  broad 
sleeve  :  see  sense  3.     Also  POKE-PUDDING. 

1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  32  The  penduline 
form  of  the  nest,  and  the  feathers  which  compose  the  lining, 
have  obtained  for  the  bird  the  names  of..  Poke  pudding  or 
"Poke  bag,  ..  Feather  poke.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pratt. 
Agric.  II.  753  (Hofs)  Another  person  will  be  requisite  in 
the  hop-plantation,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  scattered  branches 
of  the  tinds,  and  convey  the  produce  to  the  kiln.  A  boy  is 
in  general  employed  in  this  business,  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  work,  is  commonly  called  the  "poke  boy.  1843  CAR- 
LYLE  in  Froude  Life  in  Land.  (1884)  320  A  long,soft,*poke- 
cheeked  face,  with  busy,  anxious  black  eyes.  1883  Century 
Mar.  XXV.  902/1  ^lany..  fish  ..are  caught,  not  by  the 
hook  entering  the  jaws  of  the  fish,  but  because  it  is  fastened 
in  their  stomach,  .  .  a  fish  so  captured  is  called  '  "poke- 
hooked  '.  1897  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  iii,  Help  us 
here,  Harve.  It's  a  big  un.  Poke-hooked,  too.  ..He  had 
taken  the  bait  right  into  his  stomach.  1669  in  Northiimbld. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  Bring  all  the  "Poke-horses  that  tiespasse  upon 
the  ffell  into  the  comon  pinefold.  1805  FORSYIH  Beauties 
Scotl.  (1806)  III.  389  Drag-nets,  or  "pock-nets,  that  is,  nets 
in  form  of  a  bag,  are  often  used.  1845  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl. 
XIV.  165  Catching  fresh  water  fish  with  a  kind  of  pock-net. 
1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  661  Bot  menstrallis,  serving  man, 
and  maid,  Gat  Mitchell  in  ane  auld  *pocke  nucke.  1821 
GALT  Ann.  Parish  xiv.  (1850)  57  It  was  thought  that  it  [the 
cost]  would  have  to  come  out  of  their  own  pock-nook.  1844 
BALLANTINE  MiUtr  of  Deanhaugh  i.  18  Your  mouter 
fills  mony  a  pock  nook.  1808  JAMIESON,  "Pock-shakings.  ., 
a  vulgar  term,  used  to  denote  the  youngest  child  of  a 
family.  ..It  often  implies  the  idea  of  something  puny  in 
appearance.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  700  The  small 
weak  pigs  are  usually  nicknamed  ivrigs,  or  pock  shakings. 
1591  STOW  Ann.  519  Gownes  with  deepe  and  broade  sleeues, 
commonly  called  "poke  sleeues.  1714  Spectator  No.  679  T  9 
My  learned  Correspondent  who  writes  against  Masters 
Gowns  and  Poke  Sleeves. 

Poke,  sb?  [app.  either  an  application  of  prec. 
(from  its  shape  or  appearance),  or  (as  more  gener- 
ally held)  from  POKE  v.1  (from  its  poking  out  or 
projecting).  Actual  evidence  is  wanting.] 

1.  A   projecting  brim  or  front  of  a  woman's 
bonnet  or  hat. 

(The  meaning  in  quot.  1770  is  not  clear  :  cf.  1815  in  sense  2.) 
1770  LADY  MARY  COKE  JrnL  28  Dec.,  The  headdress.. 
must  be  black,  that  is  to  say  the  poke  and  the  lappits,  but 
upon  the  head  you  are  permitted  to  wear  the  ribbon  of  the 
colour  of  your  robe.  1813  LADY  BUROHERSH  Lett.  (1893)  61 
An  immense  quilling  of  lace  or  ribbon  round  the  poke.  1850 
GEO.  EUOT  A  .  Bede  1,  The  close  poke  of  her  little  black 
bonnet  hid  her  face  from  him. 

b.  Applied  to  a  '  sun-shade  '  or  '  ugly  ',  i.  e.  a 
detachable  brim  affixed  to  a  bonnet  to  shade  the 
wearer's  face. 

1859  SALA  Gailight  t,  D.  xxix.  341  Ladies.  .with  blue 
pokes  to  their  bonnets. 

2.  Short  for  POKE-BONNET.    (In  quot  1815,  perh. 
a  woman's  muslin  cap,  formerly  worn.) 

1815  LADY  GKANVILLE  Let.  5  Sept.,  Miss  Smith  in  a  little 
crushed  muslin  poke,  a  1845  HOOD  Literary  It  Literal**, 
They  came—  each  '  Pig-faced  Lady  ',  in  that  bonnet  We 
call  a  poke.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  m.  xxiv,  A  grey 
frieze  livery  and  a  straw  poke,  such  as  my  aunt's  charity 
children  wear.  1896  GEORGIANA  M.  STISTED  Life  Sir  R.  F. 
Burton  xi  269  [In  Gt.  Salt  Lake  City]  A  poke-bonnet  was 
universally  worn—  why  is  the  Poke  a  symbol  of  p.ielyi 
Quakers,  Salvationists,  Mormons,  Sisters  of  Mercy  retiring 
alike  inside  its  ungraceful  shape? 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  poke-brim,  a  projecting 
brim  of  a  bonnet  or  hat  ;  hence  poke-brimmed 
a.;  fpoke  fly-cap,  app.  a  fly-cap  (FLY  si.1  n) 
provided  with  a  poke. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  19  May  1/3  The  '  Mentone  'is  a  smart 
hat  for  the  races.  It  is  of  fawn  straw,  with  a  "poke  bnm  of 
moderate  sire  lined  with  apple-green  velvet,  and  a  crescent- 

"- 


sraw    r  . 

Her  hair  was.  .adorned  with  a  'poke-fly  cap,  and  long  lace 

tappets. 


oe..       .. 

1.  An  act  of  poking;  a  thrust,  push,  nudge.  (In 
obs.  slang.  A  blow  with  the  fist.) 

1796  Groses  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  (ed.  3).  P<*f,  "  «<•»»  .""lh  '£' 
fist  -I'll  lend  you  a  poke.  1831  Society  I.  155  With  a  poke 
at  the  fire  to  make'it  blaze  "the  brighter.  1848  DICKENS 
Do  mbey  vi,  Giving  her  such  jerks  an3  pokes  »°™  »m*  '° 
time  Ibid,  xvii,  The  Captain  making  a  poke  at  the  door 
wUh  the  knobby  stick  to  assure  himself  .hat  it.  was  shut. 
"aJS  LYTTON  Colons  xvn.  i,  With  a  sly  look.  .giving  me  a 

P°b.inwl'thriadvbs.,  as  poke-out,  an  act  of  poking 
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POKE. 

out ;  poke-round,  a  going  round  and  poking  into 
places;  poke-up,  an  act  of  poking  or  stirring  up. 

1874  RUSKIN  Hortus  Inclusus  (1887)  3  We  go  into  the 
Sacristy  and  have  a  reverent  little  poke  out  of  relics.  1901 
L.  MALET  Sir  R.  Calmady  vi.  vii,  We  could  ride  over  that 

land  and  have  a  poke  round  for  sites.    1905  Westm.  Gaz. 
18  Aug.  3/1  All  the  birds  sit  so  close  that '  good  dog  Ponto 
almost  has  to  give  them  a  poke-up  with  his.. nose  to  induce 
them  to  rise  at  all. 

2.  A  contrivance  fastened  upon  cattle,  pigs,  etc., 
to  prevent  them  from  breaking  through  fences  : 

see  quots. 

(Supposed  to  refer  to  its  action  in  poking  the  animal.) 

1828  WEBSTER,  Poke,  in  New  England,  a  machine  to 
prevent  unruly  beasts  from  leaping  fences,  consisting  of  a 
yoke  with  a  pole  inserted,  pointing  forward.  1859  HOLLAND 
Gold  F.  iv.  43  We  put  a  poke  upon  a  vicious  cow.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli.,  Poke,  a  device.. to  prevent  its  [an 
animal's]  jumping  over,  crawling  through,  or  breaking  down 
fences.  ..They  vary  with  the  kind  of  stock  to  which  they 
are  attached,— horses,  cattle,  hogs,  or  geese. 

8.  (See  quots.) 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Poke,  a  lazy  person,  a 
dawdle  J  as  '  what  a  slow  poke  you  are  !'  A  woman's  word. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Poke,.. a  lazy  person;  a  dawdler;  also,  a 
stupid  or  uninteresting  person. 

Poke,  i*-4  Also  7  poak(e,  pooke.  [Of  N. 
American  Indian  origin ;  in  sense  i,  app.  the  same 
as  the  Virginian  word  cited  by  early  travellers  as 
uppowoc,  apooke,  smoke,  in  Narraganset/**^  smoke ; 
in  sense  2,  app.  shortened  from  POCAN.] 

1 1.  Some  plant  smoked  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  hence  called  Indian  tobacco.  Obs. 

It  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  Nicotiana  rustica 
(see  quot.  1865);  Antennaria  plantaginifolia  (in  Britton 
&  Brown  Flora  Northern  U.S.  III.  Index,  called  '  Indian 
tobacco ',' Ladies'  tobacco*);  A.  tuargaritifera  (see  quot. 
1865);  and  Lobelia  inflata,  very  commonly  referred  to  as 
'  Indian  tobacco*. 

[1599  T.  HERIOT  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  271  There  is  an 
herbe . .  called  by  the  inhabitants  uppowoc . .  the  Spanyards 
call  it  tabacco.  1615  W.  STRACHEY  Hist.  Trav.  Virginia 
121  There  is  here  great  store  of  tobacco  which  the  salvages 
call  apooke.]  1634  Retat.  Ld.  Baltimore's  Plantation 
(Maryland)  (1865)  20  After  this,  was  brought,  .a  great  Bagg, 
filled  with  a  large  Tobacco-pipe  and  Poake,  which  is  the 
word  they  vse  for  our  Tobacco.  1651  R.  CHILD  in  Hart- 
lilt's  Legacy  (1655)  155,  I.. have  far  greater  hopes  of  the 
nourishing  of  this  wild  plant,  than  of  Tobacco  (either  of  that 
which  in  New-England  is  called  Poak,  much  differing  from 


leaves  called  Pooke.  1793  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh. 
III.  126  A  running  vine,  bearing  a  small  berry,  and  a  round 
leaf,  which  Josselyn  (who  wrote  in  1672)  says,  the  fishermen 
called  poke ;  it  is  known  to  the  hunters  by  the  name  of 
Indian  tobacco.  1865  TUCKERMAN  Josselyn's  N.  Eng. 
Rarities  85  (note  to  quot.  1672,  above)  The  weak  tobacco, 
cultivated . .  by  the  Indians ..  was  not . .  colt's-foot,  but  Nicoti- 
ana rustica  L.,  well  known  to  have  been  long  in  cultivation 
among  the  American  savages..  .The  name/o&f,  or  pooke, — 
if  it  be,  as  is  supposable,  the  same  with  puck  (  smoke  '  of  the 
Narraganset  vocabulary  of  R.  Williams . .  was  perhaps  always 
indefinite.  Ibid.  87  The  species  intended  by  Josselyn 
[referred  to  by  him  as  '  Live-for-ever,  a  kind  of  cud-weed  '] 
is  our  everlasting. . .  The  dried  herb  [was]  used  by  the  fisher- 
men instead  of  tobacco,  and  no  doubt  called  by  them  poke. 

2.  a.  A  name  for  American  species  of  Phytolacca, 
esp.    P.   decandra,   Virginian   Poke,   Poke-berry, 
Poke-weed,    b.  Indian  Poke,  the  Green  Helle- 
bore or  Poke-root,  Veratrum  viride. 

1731  CATESBY  Carolina  I.  24  They  feed  much  on  the 
berries  of  Poke,  i.  e.  Blitum  Vir^inianitm.  1733  MILLER 
Card.  Diet.,  Phytolacca;  ..American  Nightshade,  ..com- 
monly call'd  Virginian  Poke  or  Porke  Physick.  1760  J.  LEE 
fntrod.  Bot.  App.  323  Virginian  Poke,  Phytolacca.  1770 
J.  R.  FORSTER  tr.  Kalms  Trav.  N.  Amer.  (1772)  I. 
153.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  885/2  The  Pocan,  or  Virginian 
Poke  or  Poke-weed,  is  a  branching  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  smooth  green  or  sometimes  purplish  stem  . .  with 
large  green  or  purplish  leaves.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER 
Mat.  Med.  (1880)  382  Green  Hellebore  Root.  The  dried 
rhizome  of  Veratrum  viride  ;  American  or  Green  Hellebore  ; 
called  also  Swamp  Hellebore  and  Indian  Poke.  1876  BAR- 
THOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  455  Poke  has  been  proposed  as  an 
emetic,  but . .  the  great  depression  of  the  powers  of  life 
which  it  causes,  .will  ever  prevent  its  employment. 

3.  Comb.:  poke-berry,  the  black  berry  of  Phyto- 
lacca decandra,  also  the  plant  (2  a) ;  poke-milk- 
weed (see  quot.) ;  poke-root,  (a)  the  white  helle- 
bore of  N.  America,  Veratrum  viride  (2  b),  also  its 
root ;  (b~)  the  root  of  poke-weed,  Phytolacca  (2  a). 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *Poke-berries,  Poke-root.  1869 
LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  50  Pokeberry  juice,  whereof  we 
used  to  make  a  delusive  red  ink  when  we  were  boys.  1899 
Academy  1 1  Feb.  184/1  Woollen  cloth  was  dyed  crimson  in 
the  juice  of  the  poke-berry.  189$  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  •Poke- 
milkweed,  the  Asclepias phytolaccoides,  which  is  not  unlike 
Poke-weed.  1687  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  150 
When  they  d_esign  to  give  a  Purge,  they  make  use  of.. 
*Poake-root,  i.  e.  Solanum  bacciferum.  1698  G.  THOMAS 
Pennsylvania  (1848)  IQ  There  grows  also  in  great  Plenty 
the  Black  Snake-Root,  . .  Rattle-Snake-Root,  Poke-Root, 
called  in  England  Jallop.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  295 
Proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  poke-root.  1756  P.  BROWNE 


weed  is  the  Phytolacca — a  tall,  handsome  plant  which  grows 
in  fence  corners. 

Poke,  sb.*>   The  small  green  heron  of  U.  S. 

1794  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  165  Green  Bittern.  Poke. 
Skouk.  A  rdea  virescens. 
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Poke  (p0~»k),  v.l  Forms  :  3-  poke  ;  (4  pok), 
5  pooke,  6-7  poak.  0.  5  pouke,  pukke,  pucke. 
[ME.  psken  ••=  late  MDu.,  Du.,  MLG.,  LG.  piken 
to  poke,  thrust ;  whence  also  OF.  poquer,  packer 
to  poke,  thrust  out  (e.  g.  an  eye)  (Godef.).  Cf. 
MDu.  poke,  Du.  pook,  MLG.  pok,  LG.  poke,  a 
dagger,  Sw.  pak,  a  stick.  These  words  seem  to 
imply  an  OTeut.  stem  *puk-,  *puk-,  preserved  only 
in  the  LG.  branch.  But  the  history  of  the  0  forms 
is  obscure.  (Gael.fttc  push,  jostle,  It.poc  a  blow, 
kick,  Corn,  poc  shove,  push,  are  app.  from  Eng.)] 

1.  trans.  To  thrust  or  push  (anything)  with  one's 
hand  or  arm,  the  point  of  a  stick,  or  the  like, 
usually  so  as  to  move  or  stir  it. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  249  Aleyn  the  clerk . .  He  poked 
John  and  seyde  slepestow.  1416  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
13849  An  Aungel  Pookede  hym  and  made  hym  ryse.  1811 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  92  The  bellows  is  used  at  once 
to  blow  and  to  poke  the  fire.  i8a8  WEBSTER,  Poke,,  .to 
thrust  at  with  the  horns,  as  an  ox ;  a  popular  use  of  the 
word  in  New  England.  1889  HURST  Horsham,SussexGloss., 
Doant  goo  into  that  field,  may  be  you'll  be  pooked  [by  a  bull 
or  cow]  if  you  do.  Mod.  colloq.  He  poked  me  in  the  ribs. 

ft.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  620  Wrathbe  ..  pukketh 
[v.rr.  puckeb,  poukeb,  pokebi  A.vi.  loopuiteb;  C.  vin.  263 
pokeb]  for(>  pruyde  to  prayse  bi-seluen.  Ibid.  643  '  5us  , 
quod  Pieres  pe  plowman  and  pukked  hem  alle  to  gode. 
c  1450  Merlin  367  Bohors.  .come  to  hym  . .  and  putte  the 
poynte  of  his  swerde  on  his  shelde  and  be-gan  to  pouke  hym, 
and  cleped  '  Rise  vp '. 

b.  Hence,  to  thrust    or  push  (a  thing)  away, 
out,  in,  up,  down  ;  from,  into  (a  place)  ;  etc. ;  to 
poke  through,  to  thrust  through  (with  a  weapon). 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  12  And  ban  maist  (iou 
poke  beter  be  mot  fro  bi  brobir.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig. 
Appeal  i.  20  To  poak  out  Leviathan,  from  under  that  shelf 
of  prejudice.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  327  We 
found  them  [Pagods]  ruin'd  ..  and  poked  again  in  the  dark 
hole.  1781  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  May,  I  poked  the  three 
guineas  in  his  hand,  and  told  him  I  would  come  again 
another  time.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  171  When 
Montgomery  poked  out  the  eye  of  Henry  II  in  the  tilt-yard. 
1865  KINGSLKY  Herew.  ix,  I  cannot  have  you  poked  through 
with  a  Zeeland  pike. 

c.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  poky  place,  colloq. 
1860  Miss  YONGE  Hopes  n.  x,  Poking  himself  up  in  such 

a  horrid  place.  1864  MRS.  RIDDELL  G.  Geith  I.  xiv.  266  It 
would  break  her  heart,  . .  to  be  poked  up  in  a  town.  1881 
Miss  YONGE  Lads  ff  Lasses  of  Langley  iii.  124,  1  suppose 
she  is  not  much  of  a  lady,  living  poked  up  there. 

d.  To  make,  find  out,  produce,  stir  up,  by  poking. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xx.  155  If  also  these 

black  extremities,  or  presumed  eyes  be  clipped  off,  they 
[snails]  will  notwithstanding  make  use  of  their  protrusions 
or  homes,  and  poke  out  their  way  as  before.  1813  Examiner 
337/2  Like  children  who  poke  a  hole  in  a  drum  to  see  what 
it  is.  1884  Spectator  12  July  201/2  To  poke  up  a  great 
conflagration  in  the  country. 

2.  fig.   To  urge,  incite,  stir  up,  excite,  irritate. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  11818  (Cott.)  pe  parlesi  has  his  a  side  fat 
dos  him  fast  to  pok  [v.  npoke}  his  pride.  1393  LANGL.  P. 
PI.  C.  ii.  129  Lucifer.. For  prude  bat  hym  pokede  hus 
peyne  hath  no  ende.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  i,  You 
must  still  bee  poking  mee,  against  my  will,  to  things.  1815 
BROCKETT  JV.  C.  Gloss.,  Poked,  offended,  piqued.  '  Aw've 
poked  him,  sare  '.  1851  Lit.  Gaz.  7  June  388/3  A  little  too 
fond  of  poking  up  the  prejudices  and  peculiarities  of  priests 
and  bishops. 

f3.  To  crimp,  form  the  folds  in  (a  ruff)  with 
a  poking-stick.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1593  Nobody  $  Someb.  in  Simpson  Sen.  SheJts.  (1878)  I. 
318,  I  shall  turne  Laundresse  now,  and  learne  to  starch  And 
set,  and  poke.  16x4  J.  COOKE  Tu  Quoque  in  Dodsley  O.  PI. 
(1780)  VII.  10  For  pride,  the  woman  that  had  her  ruff 
poak'd  by  the  devil,  is  but  a  puritan  to  her.  1636  DAVENANT 
Platonic  Lovers  Wks.  (1673)  298  And  then  for  push  o'  Pike, 
practise  to  poke  a  Ruff. 

4.  intr.  or  absol.  To  do  the  action  of  thrusting ; 
to  make  a  thrust  or  thrusts  with  a  stick,  the  nose,  etc. 

1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1880)  50  Now  our  Philosophical 
Poker  pokte  on,  and  poynted  to  a  strange  shew.  1643 
DAVENANT  Unfortunate  Lovers  v.  i,  Swords  they  have  all 
. .  they'll  serve  To  poke.  1784  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
15  Jan.,  I  was  really  obliged  to  go  and  poke  at  the  fire  with 
all  my  might  x8s8  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  To  poke  at,  is  to  thrust 
the  horns  at.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q,  Neighb.  vi,  I  saw 
them . .  poking  with  a  long  stick  in  the  pond.  1867  TROLLOFE 
Chron.  Barset  II.  Ivii.  136  He  raised  his  umbrella  and  poked 
angrily  at  the.. notice.  1901  MAURICE  HEWLETT  New 
Canterb.  T.,  Dan  Costard's  T.  79  It  [a  babe]  . .  poked  for 
the  nipple  and  found  it  not. 

5.  trans.   To  thrust  forward  (the  finger,  head, 
nose,  etc.)  ;  esp.  to  thrust  obtrusively. 

1700  T.  BROWN  Amttscm.  Ser.  $  Com.  97  One  of  them 
would  have  been  poking  a  Cranes  Bill  down  his  Throat. 
1783  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  4  Jan.,  He  pokes  his  nose 
more  into  one's  face  than  ever.  i8»  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej. 
Addr.,  Baby's  Debut  ii,  He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 
And  melts  off  half  her  nose  !  1826  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett. 
15  Feb.,  Everybody  poking  in  their  little  efforts  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Carnaval.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  ft 
Greece  (1898)  I.  xi.  217  A  fig-tree  poking  ripe  fruit  against 
a  bedroom  window.  1884  A.  LANG  in  Century  Mag.  Jan. 
324/1  The  poles  . .  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  poked  out  of 
windows. 

b.  To  poke  fun  (at),  to  assail  with  jest,  banter, 
or  ridicule,  esp.  in  a  sly  or  indirect  manner. 

1840  HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  137  The  American . .  in  a  dry  way 
began  to  poke  his  fun  at  the  unfortunate  traveller.  1844 
THACKERAY  B.  Lyndon  i,  She  was  always  '  poking  her  fun  ', 
as  the  Irish  phrase  it.  iMi  HUGHES  Tom  Brouin  at  O.vJ. 


POKED. 

xiv,  The  first  thing  you  do  is  to  poke  fun  at  me  out  of  your 
wretched  classics.  1880  DIXON  Windsor  IV.  xxxiii.  320 
London  wits  poke  fun  at  him. 

6.  intr.  a.   To  poke  one's  nose,  go  prying  into 
corners  or  looking  about  one ;  Jig.  to  make  curious 
investigation. 

1715  PRIOR  Down-Hall  ii  Hang  Homer  and  Virgil; 
their  meaning  to  seek,  A  man  must  have  pok'd  into  Latin 
and  Greek.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.,  Ace,  Author^  (1849) 
14  He  was  a  very  inquisitive  body,  and  when  not  in  his  room 
was  continually  poking  about  town.  xSxg  SHELLEY  Peter 
Bell  vi.  iv,  No  longer  imitating  Pope,  In  that  barbarian 
Shakespeare  poking.  1850  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Impress.  Wan- 
derer xvi.  255  In  vain  I  poked  among  its  obscure  lanes. 
1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbndge  xx,  Having  a  lawyer  to  poke 
and  pry  into  his  accounts.  1898  Eliz.  <$•  Germ.  Card.  (1899) 
38  She  is  off . .  to  poke  into  every  corner  . .  and  box,  if 
necessary,  any  careless  dairy-maid's  ear. 

b.  To  potter;  to  move  about  or  work  in  a 
desultory,  ineffective,  or  dawdling  way. 

1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  ft  Sens.  ii.  iii,  Lord  bless  me  ! 
how  do  you  think  I  can  live  poking  by  myself?  1839 
E.  FlTzGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  49,  I  dare  say  you  think  it 
very  absurd  that  [I]  should  poke  about  here  in  the  country, 
when  I  might  be  in  London  seeing  my  friends.  1877 
MAR.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid' via,  I  should  enjoy  poking  about 
a  bit  on  Dinah's  back. 

7.  trans.  To  poke  the  head,  and  absol.  to  poke ;  to 
carry  the  head  thrust  inelegantly  forward ;  to  stoop. 

1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'tess  %  Gerlr.  I.  185  'A  quarter's 
dancing '  would  be  well  bestowed  on  the  young  lady,  as  she 
certainly  poked  most  terribly.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss., 
Poke,  to  stoop.  'To  poke  the  head'.  18..  Miss  H.  SHELLEY 
in  Symonds  Shelley  ii.  (1878)  45  It  was  not  worn  as  a 
punishment,  but  because  I  poked.  1847  (see  PoKixoppl.  a.  x], 
xoop  EL.  GLYN  Visits  Elizabeth  (1906)  3  They  both  poke 
their  heads,  and  Jane  turns  in  her  toes. 
b.  colloq.  To  project  obtrusively,  to  stick  out. 

x8a8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Poke,  to  project,  to  lean 
forward,  to  bag  out. 

Poke,  v?  Sc.    Also  6  polk.    [f.  POKE  rf.J] 

fl.  trans.  To  catch  fish  with  a  poke-net  (see 
POKE  rf.1  4).  Obs. 

1574  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  399  Slauchter  of  blak 
fische,  polking  and  polling  or  ony  uther  crymes. 

2.  To  put  in  a  poke  or  bag ;  to  bag ;  to  poke  up, 
to  put  up  in  a  bag  or  pocket, 

1596  HARINGTON  Melain.  Ajax  49  Perhaps  thou  hast 
a  minde  to  poke  vp  thy  dish  when  you  likest  thy  meate  well. 
a 1758  RAMSAY  Eagle  ft  Robin  49  Poke  up  your  pypes. 

Poke,  v.z  U.  S.    [f.  POKE  sl>3  2.]    trans.  To 
put  a  poke  on. 
1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  To  poke  an  ox. 

Fo'ke-Tjo'imet.  [f.  POKE  sb.  or  w.1 :  see  POKE 
sb.'2]  Colloquial  name  for  a  bonnet  with  a  project- 
ing brim  ;  spec,  one  of  this  shape  worn  in  the  early 
part  of  the  igth  c.  Also  attrib. 

1820  Hermit  in  London  xcii.  V.  35  Another  street  nuisance 
is  your  poke-bonnet  ladies,  who  sometimes  put  out  your 
eyes  with  these  pent-house  projections.  1833  T.  HOOK  Love 
ft  Pride,  Widow  viii,  For  young  women  as  likes  to  look 
about  'em,  them  poke  bonnets  is  old  nick.  1837  LYTTON  E. 
Maltrav.  iv.  vi,  A  few  ladies  of  middle  age  . .  wear  . .  straw 
poke  bonnets.  x8$8  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  ix,  [A] 
lady  . .  painted  in  one  of  the  old  poke  bonnets  of  former 
days.  1884  Century  Mag  XXVIII.  14  Eight  or  nine 
ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children,  in  the  poke-bonnets  and 
high-collared  coats  of  the  year  1839. 

b.  Applied  to  the  form  of  bonnet  worn  by 
Quakeresses,  and  later  to  that  of  Salvation  Army 
women,  etc. ;  hence,  to  the  wearers  of  such. 
'  1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Poke-bonnet,  a  long,  straight 
bonnet,  much  worn  by  Quakers  and  Methodists.  i86a 
H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  Ivi.  264  We  dined  at 
a  farmhouse...  the  property  of  Anabaptists,  a  sect  most 
numerous  in  Gotland.  There's  no  mistaking  the  women 
by  their  downcast  looks  and  black  poke-bonnets.  1877 
Sat.  Rev.  12  May  577/2  At  Croydon,  Dorking,  and  other 
favourite  haunts  of  Friends,  the  . .  broad-brimmed  hats 
for  the  men,  and  close  poke-bonnets  for  the  women,  may 
still  be  seen.  1899  St.  James'  Gaz.  17  Aug.  n/z  Never 
reached  by  the  Church,.. or  any  other  spiritual  organisa- 
tions, except  possibly  the  ( poke  bonnets  '  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  xooa  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  107  The 
poke  bonnet  and  dark  blue  dress,  which  I  thought  I  would 
not  get  until  I  had  spent  a  few  days  investigating  what  was 
the  best  way  to  join  the  Army. 

Hence  Poke-bo-nneted  a.,  wearing  a  poke- 
bonnet. 

1877  Sat.  Rev.  23  June  755/1  Marching  in..,  hatted  or 
poke-bonneted,  and  silent,  when  it  [a  religious  observance] 
is  Quaker.  1901  Daily  Chron.  16  Nov.  3/2  The  poke- 
bonnetted  young  ladies  who  resided  in  the  charming  suburb 
of  Paddington-green. 

Poked  (p«"kt),  a.     [f.  POKE  rf.l,  2  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  bag  or  poke ;  dilated. 

1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i.  xix.  (1668)  83  She 
must  be  of  large  body,  well  poked  behind  for  large  tggs. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Poked,  having  a  bag  or  poke 
under  the  jaw,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  consumptive 
or  rotten  sheep. 

2.  Of  a  bonnet  or  cap :   Furnished  with  a  poke. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  x,  He . .  in  a  poked  cap  and  without 

a  cravat  made  a  figure  at  which  his  mother  cried  every 
Sunday.  1871  Miss  MULOCK  Fair  France  iv.  125  Those 
frightful  white  poked  caps  or  bonnets,  which  often  hide 
such  sweet,  saintly,  and  even  beautiful  faces. 

Poked,  ppl.  a.    [f.  POKE  z>.i  -t-  -ED  i.] 
1.  Thrust,  pushed,  stirred,  etc.  :  see  the  vb. 
1898   Westm.  Gaz.  21  Apr.  3/1  These  ..  may  be  found 
in  the  poked-away  forgotten  trays  of  our  jewellers'  shops. 
t2.  Of  a  ruff:  Crimped  with  a  poking-stiek.  Obi. 


POKEFUL. 

1593  Pass.  Morrice  (1876)  74  The  delight  of  their  curious 
poked  ruffes  would  be  set  aside.  1640  GLAPTHORNE  //<?/- 
htmkr  111.  \Vks.  1874  I.  113  They  shall  weare  Beaver  Hats, 
l'o:ik'il  Ruffes,  Grogram  Gownes,  or. .wrought  Taflatn. 

Fokefnl  (ptVkM).     [f.  POKE  sbJ-  +  -FUL.] 

A  bay  fill,  a  small  sackful. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vil.  191  A  poke  ful  [1393  C.  x.  342 
poke-fill;  A.  vill.  178  f .  r.  pokef ul]  of  pardoun  bere,  ne 
prouinciales  Ictlrcs.  1575  G.  HARVEY  Lelter-bk.  (Camden) 
91  Ifte  bee  not  worth  a  pokefull  of  pence.  1581  J.  BELL 
jlitiitfons  Anfiv.  Osor.  125  b,  As  farre  dissentyng  from  the 
purpose  of  this  Prophecic,  as  if  he  were  demaunded  the  way 
to  Canterbury,  he  might  aunswere,  a  poake  full  of  Ptummes. 

II  Poke-lo'ken,  pokelo  gau.  U.  S.  [a. 
Odjibwd/otoMeMM.]  (See  quots.) 

1848  THORKAU  Maine  W.  (1894)  68  Now  and  then  we 
parsed  what  McCauslin  called  a  pokelogan,  an  Indian  term 
for  what  ihe  drivers  might  have  reason  to  call  a  poke-logs- 
in,  an  inlet  that  leads  nowhere.  //'/,/.  132.  1855  HALI* 
BUKTON  Nat.  «V  Hum.  Nat.  II.  404  A  poke.loken  is  a 
marshy  place  or  stagnant  pool  connected  with  a  river.  187* 
DE  VERE  Americanisms  20  The  term  pokeloken,  an  Indian 
term,  signifying  'marsh',  . .  is  still  largely  used  by  the 
lumbermen  in  Maine,  and.  .in  the  Northwest. 

Pokemantie,  variant  of  POCKMANTEAU. 
Po  ke-pu:ddillg.  Also  (Se.)  9  pock-pudding, 
conlr.  8-9  pock-pud,     [f.  POKE  st>.1  +  PUDDING.] 

1.  A  pudding  made  in  a  poke  or  bag,  a  bag- 
pudding.     Now  Se.  and  dial. 

1552  HULOET,  Poke  puddynge,  titaza,  farrata.  1802 
SiBBALoC^ttMi.  6V.  Poetry  Gloss.,  Pok-puds,  bag-puddings, 
dumplings.  1825  JAMIESON,  Pock-pudding. 

2.  Se,  Applied   contemptuously  to  a  corpulent 
or  gluttonous  person  ;  an  opprobrious  designation 
in  Scotland  for  an  Englishman.    Now  humorous. 

£1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scot!.  (1754)  I.  vi.  138  My  Country- 
men . .  all  over  Scotland,  are  dignified  with  the  Title  of 
Poke  Pudding,  which,  according  to  the  Sense  of  the  Word 
among  the  Natives,  signifies  a  Glutton,  a  1776  in  Herd  Sc. 
Songs  I.  1 18  They'll  fright  the  fuds  of  the  Pockpuds,  For 
mony  a  buttock  barc's  coming.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xx, 
'We  maun  car  wheat-flour  serve  us  for  a  blink',  said  Niel,. . 
'  the  Englisners  live  amaist  upon  't ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the 
pock -puddings  ken  nae  better  .  18*7  —  Diary  20  Dec., 
Anent  the  copyrights — the  pockpuds  were  not  frightened  by 
our  high  price.  1870  RAMSAY  Rciitin.  vi.  (ed.  18)  228  A  set 
o'  ignorant  pock-puddings.  1885  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life 
(1899)  II.  143  Whether  pock-pudding  prejudice  or  not,  I 
can't  bring  myself  to  love  that  country  [Scotland]. 

3.  A  local  name  of  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse. 
1856  Eng.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  203  This  is  the  Poke 

Pudding,  Huckmuck,  and  Mum-Rumn  of  the  English.  1885 
SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  33  (British  Longr-tailed  Tit- 
mouse)  Poke  pudding  or  Poke  bag  (Gloucestershire  ;  Salop). 
Pudding  bag  (Norfolk). 

Poker  (p0u-ka.i),  s6.1    [f.  POKE  v.i  +  -EH  1.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  poking  or  stirring  a  lire, 
consisting  of  a  stiff  metal  rod,  one  end  of  which  is 
fitted  with  or  formed  into  a  handle. 

Jew's  poker:  see  quot.  1809. 

1534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  126  He 
..came  downe  with  a  poker  in  his  hande.  1714  AODISON 
Sfect.  No.  608  f  13  By  her  good  Will  she  never  would 
suffer  the  Poker  out  of  her  Hand.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY 
Mourtray  Fant.  \.  70  The  men  say  she  is  as  stiflf  as  a 
poker ;  and  the  women  are  afraid  of  her,  she  is  so  proud  and 
prudish.  1829  LYTTON  Disowned  xviii,  The  ancient  domestic 
.  .came,  poker  in  hand,  to  his  assistance.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM 
A-  Lunel  III.  vi.  176  Of  a  stiffness  so  perfect  that  part 
of  his  toilette  seemed  to  be  swallowing  a  poker.  1809  R. 
WHITEING  No.  5  John  St.  xix,  A  Jew's  Poker  is  a  Christian 
person  who  attends  to  Jewish  fires  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

b.  Jig.  (in  allusion  to  its  proverbial  stiffness) : 
A  person  with  a  rigid  stiff  carriage  or  manner. 

1812  Miss  MITFORD  in  I, 'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  184,  I 
dare  say  our  new  cousin  is  just  such  a  poker  as  Lord 
Selkirk,  with  an  iron  head  and  an  iron  heart.  1838  LADY 
GRANVILLE  Lett.  14  July,  He  ..  would  be  very  handsome  if 
he  would  not  stoop.  .Liz  is  a  poker  in  comparison. 

1 2.  =  Peking-stick :  see  POKING  vbl.  sb.  t.  Olis. 

1604  DEKHER  Honest  Wk.  Wks.  1873  II.  25  Where's  my 
ruffe  and  poker,  you  block-head?  icoS  HEYWOOD  md Ft. 
If  you  know  not  me  \.  Wks.  1874  I.  258  Now,  your  Puritans 
poker  is  not  so  huge,  but  somewhat  longer :  a  long  slender 
poking-sticky  is  the  all  in  all  with  your  Suflblke  Puritane. 

J.  In  various  transferred  uses.     a.  (See  quot.]) 
,  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Poker . .  or  driver,  an  iron 
instrument,  of  various  lengths  and  sizes,  used  for  driving 
hoops  on  masts.    It  has  a  flat  foot  at  one  end,  and  a  round 
knob  at  the  other. 

b.  humorous.  The  staff  or  rod  of  office  carried 
by  a  verger,  bedell,  etc. 

1844  (implied  in  poker-bearer :  see  81  1905  H.  S.  HOL. 
LAND  Personal  Stvd.  ix.  Westcott  130  Under  the  haughty 
contempt  of  the  solitary  verger  [in  Peterborough  Cathedral], 
who  had  been  forced  to  lend  the  authority  of  his  '  poker '  to 
those  undignified  and  newfangled  efforts. 

O.  University  slang.  One  of  the  university 
bedells  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  cany  staves 
or  maces  ('  pokers')  before  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

1841  Rime  of  New-Made  Baccalere  (Farmer),  Heads  of 
Houses  in  a  rowfAnd  Deans  and  College  Dons  below, 

vith  a  Poker  or  two  behind.  1867  London  Society  XII. 
347  We  attended  duly  at  St.  Mary's  to  see  the  vice- 
chancellor,  doctors,  proctors, '  pokers  ',  &c.  in  their  robes  of 
stale.  1897  Jmuctt's  Life  f,  Lett.  II.  viii.  226  There  was 
a  great  procession,  the  Chancellor  in  black  and  gold,  Doctors 
in  scarlet  gowns,  the  Vice-Chancellor  with  pokers. 

4.  Red-hot  poker,  a  popular  name  of  species  of 
Trtloma  (or  Kiiiphofia),  South  African  liliaceous 
plants,  bearing  elongated  spikes  of  scarlet  or  yellow 
flowers;  called  Aso  flame-flower  (FLAME  sb.  10). 
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1884  MILLER  Plant-it.,  Red-hot-poker-plant.  1899  Pall 
Mall  G.  ii  Oct.  2/2  The  clustered  sunflowers  and  red-hot 
pokers ',  most  gorgeous  of  September's  old-fashioned  blooms. 
1902  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  179  Scarlet  tritomas  (red- 
hot  pokers)  look  splendid  among  the  deep  greens  of  the 
summer  grass. 

5.  The  implement  with   which   poker-work   is 
done ;  hence,  short  for  POKER-WORK.  Also  attrib. 

1827  Seaham  Par.  Reg.,  A  drawing  in  poker,  by  him,  of 
the  Salvator  Mundi,  after  Carlo  Dolci.  1854  [see  poker- 
picture  in  8].  c  1900  W.  D.  THOMPSON  Poker  Work  10  The 
pokers  were  anything,  from  a  knitting  needle  to  an  iron  rod 
i  in.  thick,  and  were  bound  with  yarn  or  other  material  to 
protect  the  hands  from  being  burnt,  and  to  enable  the 
worker  to  obtain  a  firmer  grip  of  the  implement.  Ibid,  17 
The  'I'yro'-.is  another  development  in  Poker  machines 
which  . .  does  away  with  the  spirit-lamp.  Ibid.  24  Poker 
artists  will  find  it  convenient  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
principal  manufacturer's  list  of  Poker  materials.  —  In- 
struct. ' Pyro'  Poker  Machine,  Before  starting  any  piece 
of  work  it  is  wise  to  become  familiar  with  the  lighting  and 
working  of  the  poker. 

6.  A  person  who  pokes ;  esp.  one  who  pokes  or 
pries  into  things. 

1608  ARMIN  Nest  A'intt.  (1880)  50  Now  our  Philosophical 
Poker  pokte  on,  and  poynted  to  a  strange  shew.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxxix.  359  Such  thoughtful 
futurity  pokers  as  I  am  ! 

7.  Phrase.   By  the  holy  poker.   A  humorous  as- 
severation, of  Irish  origin  and  uncertain  meaning. 

1804  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Limerick  Gloves  ii, '  By  the  holy 
poker ',  said  he  to  himself, '  the  old  fellow  now  U  out  there  '. 
1828  Lancet  23  Feb.  773/2  He  swears  by  the  '  holy  poker ' 
and  '  St.  Patrick ',  that  he  will  never  again  go  to  St.  Bar* 
tholomew's.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD*  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
134  By  the  holy  poker,  sir,,  .you've  just  hit  it  there. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  poker-arm ;  poker-backed, 
poker-like  adjs. ;  poker-bearer,  a  mace-bearer,  a 
University  bedell ;  poker-drawing,  poker-paint- 
ing —  POKES-WORK  ;    poker-picture,   a  picture 
made  by  poker-work ;  poker-style,  the  style  of 
poker-work.     (See  also  sense  5.) 

1890  Scots  Observer  25  Jan.  267/2  Mannerisms  noticed 
thirty  years  ago  on  St.  Andrews  Links  ..  Alexander  Hill's 
tip-toe  eccentricities,  and  Mill's  "poker-arm,  imbecile,  push- 
ing motion  !  1885  Fortnight  in  Waggonette  6  To  assume 
his  usual  "poker-backed  style  of  seat.  1898  Pall  Mall  G. 
9  Mar.  3/3  The  journal,  .assumes  its  most  poker-backed 

we-told-you-so '  attitude.  1844  J-  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <y 
W.  ix,  From  vice-chancellor  down  to  vice-chancellor's 
"poker-bearer.  1895  Westm.  Gas.  13  Aug.  3/3 '  Black  Rod  ', 
..carrying  a  three-cornered  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  short 
gilt-headed  "poker-like  stick  gracefully  poised  in  the  other. 
1895  CLARA  H.  STEVENS  in  Proc.  n,tk  Conv.  Amer.  Instr. 
Deaf  365  The  art  of  "poker-painting  has  had  more  attention 
in  England  than  elsewhere,  1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms 
Arts,  Poker-pictures,  imitations  of  pictures  or  rather  of 
bister-washed  drawings  executed  by  singeing  the  surface  of 
white  wood  with  a  heated  poker,  such  as  used  in  Italian 
irons.  1887  MOKRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1809)  II.  183  Some 
decoration  that  she  was  doing  in  the  "poker -style,  burning 
the  pattern  in. 

Pcvker,  sb.*  Now  U.  S.  colloq.  Also  7  pocar. 
[perh.  from  Norse;  corr.  to  Da.  pokker,  Swed. 
packer  the  devil.  Cf.  also  PUCK,  POOR.]  A  hob- 
goblin, bugbear,  demon.  Old  Poker,  the  devil. 

[1398:  see  HODGE-POKER.]  1601  DENT  Patktu.  Heaven  109 
Euen  as  a  mother,  when  her  childe  is  wayward,. .  scareth  it 
with  some  pocar,  or  bull-begger,  to  make  it  cling  more  vnto 
her  and  be  quiet.  1784  H.  WALTOLE  Let.  to  Hon.  H.  S. 
Conway  s  May,  The  very  leaves  on  the  horse-chesnuts . . 
cling  to  the  bough  as  if  old  poker  was  coming  to  take  them 
away.  1828  WEBSTER,  Poker,  any  frightful  object,  especially 
in  the  dark ;  a  bugbear ;  a  word  in  common  popular  use  in 
America. 

t  Po-ker,  s&.3  dial.  Obs.  [f.  POKK  sb.l  sack  + 
-KB  1.]  (See  qnot) 

a  iToo  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Poker,  one  that  conveys 
Coals  (at  Newcastle)  in  Sacks,  on  Horseback. 

Po'ker,  sb.*  Chiefly  U.  S.  [Origin  uncertain. 
Cf.  Ger.poch,  a\sopoche,poche>t,  pochspiel,  a  similar 
bluffing  card-game  of  considerable  age,  f.  pochen 
to  boast,  brag,  lit.  to  knock,  rap.]  A  card  game, 
popular  in  America,  a  variety  of  BRAG,  played  by 
two  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom,  if  not  bluffed 
into  declaring  his  hand,  bets  on  the  value  of  it, 
the  player  who  holds  the  highest  combination  of 
cards  as  recognized  in  the  game  winning  the  pool. 

[1855  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  I.  356  One  night  we 
attempted  '  Brag  '  or  '  IV  her '.]  1856  MRS.  S.  T.  L.  ROBIN- 
SON Kansas  156  Jones  and  others  came  in  at  night  and 
*  played  poker  at  twenty-five  cents  ante '.  1856  G.  D. 
BREWERTON  War  in  Kansas  354  He  could  cheat  his  com- 
panion  at  a  '  friendly  game  of  poker  ',  and  shoot  him  after- 
wards  ..with  as  little  remorse.  1869  O.  W.  HOLMES  Old 
VoL  of  Life,  Cinders  from  Ashes  (1891)  255  Do  the  theo- 
logical professors  take  a  hand  at  all-fours  or  poker  on  week- 
days? 1894  S.  FISKE  Holiday  Stories  (1000)  169  Poker, 
they  call  it  ashore ;  but,  as  gambling  is  not  allowed  on 
government  vessels,  it  becomes  whist  at  sea. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  poker-game,  -player. 

1872  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  xiv.  285  They  shoved 
the  jury  into  a  commodious  poker-room,  where  were  seats 
grouped  about  neat^  green  tables.  1882  N.  York  Times 
ii  Mar.,  Poker-playing  was  carried  to  England  in  the  old 
packet-ships. 

Poker,  sb.5,  a  kind  of  duck  :  see  POCHARD. 

Fo'ker,  z-.    [f.  POKER  rf.i] 

1.  irons,  a.  To  use  a  poker  to  ;  to  poke,  stir,  or 
strike  with  a  poker,  b.  Foktr  up :  To  stiffen  up, 
or  make  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  nonce-uses. 


POKY. 

1787  MMI  .  D'ARBLAY  Diary  19  June,  1  thought  you  hail 
been  too  good-natured  . .  to  poker  the  people  in  the  King'i- 
house  1  1806-7  J-  BERESPORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
xx.  xxv.  354  Portraits.. of  your  host's  family  all  pinched 
and  pokered  up  in  the  incredible  costumes  of  their  several 
centuries. 

2.  To  draw  in  or  adorn  with  poker-work. 

1897  Daily  News  3  June  5/2  The  Duchess. .had  executed 
several  kid  sachets  in  pokerwork,  and  her  daughter,  Princess 
Alice  of  Albany,  had  pokered  a  wooden  stand,  c  1900 
W.  D.  THOMPSON  Poker  Work  12  Illustration  of  various 
articles  which  have  been  pokered  by  accomplished  designers 
and  artists. 

Hence  Po'kering  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.). 

1880  LOMAS  Alkali  Trade  21  In. .the  'front'  plate,  are 
placed.. the  working  door,  pokering  door,  and  means  for 
getting  at  the  grates. 

Fo'kerish,  a.1  [f.  POKER  sbl  +  -ISH'.]  In- 
clined to  be  '  stiff  as  a  poker ',  esp.  in  manner. 
Hence  Po-kerishly  adv.,  Po-ker ishness. 

1848  HAWTHORNE  in  Life  Longfellow  (1891)  II.  i.  36  A 
man  of  thought  and  originality,  with  a  certain  iron-poker- 
ishness,  an  uncompromising  stiffness  in  his  mental  character. 
1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Cometh  Up  as  Flower  xxxvi, '  I  am 
afraid  I'm  interrupting  a  pleasant  tcte-a-tele  ! '  says  the 
old  lady,  pokerishly.  1880  Argosy  XXIX.  230, '  I  regret  to 
have  lost  it ',  I  said,  stiff  to  pokerisbness.  1888  Century 
Mag.  May  35/1  Ella  called  her  '  stiff  and  pokerish '. 

Po  kerish,  a*  U. S.  colloq.  [f.  POKEB  st.*  + 
-ISH  l.]  Fraught  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  dread  ; 
ghostly,  uncanny. 

1835  WILLIS  Pencillings  II.  xli.  28  A  pokerish-Iooking 
dwarf.  1853  LOWELL  Moosthead  Jntl.  Prose  Wks.  1800  I. 
36  There  is  something  pokerish  about  a  deserted  dwelling, 
even  in  broad  daylight.  1871  MRS.  STOWE  My  Wife  *  / 
viii,  It  was  a  lonesome  and  pokerish  operation  to  dismantle 
the  room  that  had  long  been  my  home.  1874  B.  TAYLOK 
Prophet  iv.  vi,  A  pokerish  place  !  There's  something  in  the 
air  Breeds  thoughts  of  murder. 

Po-ker-work.  [f.  POKER  s&.i  +  WORK  sb.] 
Artistic  work  done  by  burning  a  design  on  the 
surface  of  white  wood  with  a  heated  pointed  imple- 
ment. 

Originally,  a  pointed  poker  was  used,  later  the  '  heater  '  of 
an  Italian  iron  (see  quot.  for  poker-picture  s.v.  POKER  !  8), 
etc. ;  now  done  with  a  special  apparatus  the  essential  feature 
of  which  is  a  platinum  point  or  pointer  kept  continuously 
hot  for  the  purpose. 

1813  J.  FORSYTH  Remarks  Excursion  Italy  91  note.  The 
process  called  cestrotum  was,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but 
poker-work.  1892  EL.  ROWE  Chip-carving  (1895)  37  Ready, 
made  objects,  such  as  are  sold  for  painting  or  poker  work. 


1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  POKE  :  thrusting,  push- 
ing ;  projecting  forward. 

1582  STANYHURST  &neis  II.  (Arb.)  60  With  the  push  and 
poaking  of  launce  hee  perceth  his  entrayls.  1811  L.  M. 
HAWKINS  Ctess  ft  Gertr.  (1812)  I.  189  The  poking,  and  a 
bad  inclination  of  her  left  foot,  he  cared  not  for.  1902 
H.  S.  MERRIMAN  Vultures  i,  Mr.  Mangles,  .who  carriedhis 
head  in  the  manner.. known  at  a  girls'  school  as  '  poking '. 

attrib.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  vii.  (1903)  333 
This  poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  then. 
1821  Scorr  Kcniho.  xi,  I  helped  Pinniewinks  to  sharpen  his 
pincers  and  his  poking-awl.  i8«  CARLYLE  Misc.  IV.  345 
Madam,  I  drilled  him  soundly  with  my  poking-pole. 

2.  Po  king-stick  (-iron).    A  rod  used  for  stiffen- 
ing the  plaits  of  ruffs ;  originally  of  wood  or  bone, 
afterwards  of  steel  so  as  to  be  applied  hot.  Hist. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  44  That  sin- 
washing  Poet  that  made  the  Ballet  of  Blue  starch  and 
poaking  stick.  1602  MIDDLETON  Blurt,  Master-Constable 
in.  iii.  106  Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, get  poking-sticks  with  fair  long  handles.  ?  1606  ROW- 
LANDS Terrible  Battell  (Hunter.  Cl.)  12  The  poking  yron  is 
too  hot.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  338  Pins,  and  poaking 
stickes  of  steele.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  I.  4  Her  Needles, 
Poking-sticks,  and  Bodkins.  1869  MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  xxii. 
368  When  the  use  of  starch  and  poking-sticks  had  rendered 
the  arrangement  of  a  ruff  easy,  the  size  began  rapidly  to 
increase. 


J799  Hull  Advertiser  22  June  3/3  A 
hat,  which  may  be  called  the  poking  hat ;  it  has  a  long  pro- 
jection,  like  the  beak  of  a  snipe.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men, 
Women  $  B.  I.  iv.  70  [The  giraffes']  necks  . .  make  a  feeble- 
looking,  obtuse  angle,  completely  answering  to  the  word 
*  poking '. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  his  work  :  That  pokes  or  potters ; 
pottering,  peddling;  hence  petty,  mean.  Of  a 
place  :  Petty,  in  size  or  accommodation ;  confined, 
mean,  shabby,  insignificant.  =  POKY  a.1  I  a,  b. 

1760  GRAY  Let.  to  Wharton  ^^  June,  I  am  never  so  angry, 
as  when  1  hear  my  acquaintance  wishing  they  had  been 
bred  to  some  poking  profession,  or  employed  in  some  office 
of  drudgery.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  xu,  That 
poking  old  woman,  who  knows  no  more  of  whist  than  of 
algebra.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xxiv,  I  shall  be 
shoved  down  into  some  poking  little  country-curacy.  1864 
M.  EYRE  Lady's  Walks  in  S.  France  viii.  (1865)  94  A  chapel, 
which  we  reached,  .through  a  poking  little  room. 

Poky  (p»""-ki),  o.i    [f.  POKE  P.I  +  -Y.] 

1.  a.  Of  a  person,  or  his  life  or  work  :  Pottering, 

peddling ;  taken  up  with  petty  matters  or  narrow 

interests :   =  POKING  ///.  a.  2. 
i8j«  MRS.  STOUK  Dred  iv,  If  religion  is  going  lo 

me  so  poky,  I  shall  put  it  off  as  lone  as  I  can.     iWB    K. 

BOLDRFWOOD  '  RoMcry  under  Arms  iii,  I  laughed  at  myself 

for  being  so  soft  as  to  choos*  a  hard-working  pokey  land  of 


POKY. 

life.    Ibid,  xlvii,  The  people  ..  had  lived  a  pokey  life  . .  for 
many  a  year. 

b.  Of  a  place:  Petty  in  size  or  accommoda- 
tion; affording  scanty  room  to  stir;  confined, 
mean,  shabby:  =  POKING///,  a.  2. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  xx.  174  In  a  little  poky  cot- 
tage under  the  hill.  1860  J.  WOLFF  Trav.  f,  Adv.  I.  iv.  8; 
Sent  to  a  poky  lodging-house  in  High  Holbprn.  1876  \ .  E. 
TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow  II.  v.  74  It  is  monstrous  to 
think  of  burying  his  talents  in  a  poky  little  hole.  1894 
JESSOPI*  Random  Roaming  i.  18  Chichester  seemed  to  me 
..a  poky  place. 
o.  Of  dress,  etc.  :  Shabby,  dowdy. 

c  1854  THACKERAY  Wolves  <§•  Lamb  i,  Why  do  you  dress 
yourself  in  this  odd  poky  way?  1855  — Newcomes  Ivii, 
The  ladies  were  in  their  pokiest  old  head-gear  and  most 
dingy  gowns. 

2.  Cricket.  Inclined  to  '  poke '  when  batting. 

1891  W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  263  Against  a  poky  batsman, 
on  a  sticky  wicket,  he  has  often  as  many  opportunities  as 
point  of  bringing  off  a  smart  catch. 

Hence  Fo-kineas. 

1886  Chicago^  Advance  14  Ja_n.  18  He  detected  the  poki- 
ness  of  the  entire  household  this  morning. 

Poky,  a.2  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  POKE  sb3  +  -Y.] 
In  poky  bonnet,  also  poky  sb.  =  POKE-BONNET. 

1861  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett,,  to  Isa  Blagden  (1897)  II.  430 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  poky  bonnet  possible  in  this  sin- 
ful generation.  1880  Daily  News  2  July  5  A  pleasing  con- 
trast to  those  oppressive  times  when  inexorable  custom 
compelled  all  to  wear  spoon-bills  or  pokeys  or  Leghorns. 

II  Pol.  Obs.  rare.  [L.  pel,  contracted  from  Pol- 
lux.'} A  form  of  asseveration.  Cf.  EDIPOL. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldcn  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  8  By  Poll  and  Aedipoll  I  protest.  1600  DEKKER  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday  i.  (1862)  9  Your  pols  and  your  edipols. 
1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PA  IV.  378 
Hee  has  his  pols,  and  his  aedypols,  his  times  and  his  tricks. 

Pol,  obs.  form  of  POLL,  POOL  **.i 

i  Polacca  '  (polffi'ka,  ||  pola'kka).  [It.,  orig. 
adj.  fern,  of  polacco  Polish,  ad.  Ger.  Polack,  a.  Pol. 
Polak  a  Pole,  a  native  of  Poland.]  A  Polish  dance, 
a  polonaise  ;  also  the  music  for  it. 

1813  Sk.  Character  (ed.  2)  I.  222  Maria  had  brought  home 
some  new  music,  and  was  in  the  middle  of  a  favorite  Polacca, 
when  Gifford  entered.  1862  E.  PAUER  Programme^  8  Mar., 
Polacca,  Polonaise.  A  Polish  dance  in  j|  time ;  its  char- 
acter is  strictly  solemn  and  dignified,  and  must  express 
chivalrous  firmness,  combined  with  grace.  1898  STAINER 
&  BARRETT  Diet.  Mits.  Terms  s.  v.,  In  No.  3  of  Handel's 
twelve  grand  concertos  is  a  polonaise  or  polacca. 

t  Polact  (p<7«-lak),  sb.  (a.)  Obs.  Also  7  Po- 
laque, -eak,  -ach,  (9  -ak).  [a.  Pol.  Polak  a 
Pole ;  Ger.  Polack,  F.  Polaque,]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Poland ;  a  Pole ;  in  quot.  1609,  the 
king  of  Poland.  So  t  Po'laker  Obs.  rare. 

1599  SANDYS  Europz  Spec.  (1632)  192  Then  for  his  Catho- 
likes  the  Polakers,  they  clearly  slip  collar.  1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  tf  Comttrw.  127  The  last  of  these  fower  vertues  the 
Polacks  want,  that  is,  celeritie.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  11.  ii.  63. 
1609  MIDDLETON  Sir  R.  Shirley  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  307 
He  was  received  with  great  magnificence  . .  both  of  the 
Polack  himself  and  of  his  people.  1657  North's  Plutarch, 
Add.  Lives  (1676)  80  margin,  The  Moscovites  discomfited 
by  the  Polacks  in  the  battle  of  Orsa. 
B.  adj.  Polish. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  xii,  Any  soldier,  were  he  but 
a  Polack  Scytheman,  shall  be  welcome. 

Polacre  (pola-kai),  polacca2  (pfflse'ka). 
Forms :  a.  7, 9  pollacre,  9  poleaore,  8-  polaere. 
0.  7  polacra,  8  polacco,  8-  polacca.  -y.  7  polach, 
pollacke,  7-8  polaque.  [In  a  and  -y  forms  a.  F. 
polacre,  polaque  —  It.  polac(c}ra,  polacca,  whence 
directly  the  ft  forms.  So  Sp.  polacra,  Pg.  polacra, 
-oca,  polharca;  Du.  polaak,  Ger.  polack(e,  -er. 
Origin  uncertain ;  F.  polacre,  polaque,  It.  polacca, 
Ger.  polacke,  mean  also  Polish,  Pole;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  Levantine  or  Medi- 
terranean vessel  should  be  so  described.] 

A  three-masted  merchant  vessel  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. See  quot.  1769-76  in  a. 

o.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  vi.  885  Here  our  Admirall 
had  hyred  a  Pollacre  about  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and 
twentie  tunne.  1755  Acts  Gen.  Assemb.  Georgia  (1881)  53 
All  Masters  of  Vessells.  .shall  pay  into  the  Public  Treasury 

. .  for  every  Snow  Brig   Polacre  or  Sactia  Twenty  Two 


Italy,  and  Spain,  loaded  with  salt,  wine,  and  other  commo- 
dities. 1769-76  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Polacre,  a  ship 
with  three  masts,  usually  navigated  in  the  Levant,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.,  generally  furnished  with 
square  sails  upon  the  main-mast,  and  lateen  sails  upon  the 
fore-mast  ana  mizen-mast.  Some  of  them  however  carry 
square  sails  upon  all  the  three  masts,  particularly  those  of 
Provence  in  France.  Each  ^mast]  is  commonly  formed  of 
one  piece,  so  that  they  have  neither  top-mast  nor  top-gallant- 
mast.  1820  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  i  Sept.,  She  had 
two  lieutenants  of  the  English  Navy  with  her  in  the  polacre. 
1889  CLARK  RUSSELL  Marooned ^(1800)  223  The  high-sterned 
pollacre.  .is  riding  within  musket-shot  of  the  beach. 

p.  1628  DICBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  36  Wee  descryed  a  ves- 
sell  (which  wee  made  for  a  polacra)  plying  vp  to  winde- 
ward.  1794  NELSON  6  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  350 
Burned  four  polaccas  loaded  with  wine  for  the  French  Ships 
at  Fiorenzo.  *8i7  BYRON  Beppo  xcv,  He  hired  a  vessel 
come  from  Spain,  Bound  for  Corfu  ;  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 
Mann'd  with  twelve  hands  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

y.  1668  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3x6/1  At  his  departure  from 
Alexandria,  there  entred  a  French  Polach.  1675  Ibid. 
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No.  1034/1  All  their  Men  of  War  are  in  Port,  save  a  Pol- 
lacke,  which  is  got  out,  and  gone  in  Corso.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thevenot's  Tra-v.  i.  228  On  Wednesday ..  a  Polaque  fell 
in  among  us,.. running  foul  of  our  Sanbiquer. 
b.  attrib,  and  Comb. 

1745  Genii.  Mag.  695  A  Spanish  polacco  ship.  1780 
CAPT.  KNOWLES  in  Naval  Citron.  II.  518  They  were  two 
..Xebec  ships,  polacre  rigged.  1801  Ibid.  VI.  412  The 
Neapolitan  polacre  brig  Madona  tie  Laure.  1846  KAIKKS 
Life  of  Brenton  301  We  gave  chase  to  a  polacre  ship. 

Polaile,  variant  of  PULLAILE  Obs.,  poultry. 

t  Polaine.  Obs.    Also  6  pulleyne.    See  qtiots. 

1582  in  Archzol.  SEUana,  XVI.  209  Foure  threave  of 
hempe  and  pulleyne  iiijj.  1631  New  Hampshire  Prom. 
Papers  (1867)  I.  63,  4  pieces  of  polaines  ffor  salles  ffor  shal- 
lops,  at  ass  per  piece, . .  i  quoile  of  cordage. 

Polaly,  variant  of  PULLAYLY  Obs.,  poultry. 

I  Polan.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  poul(a]in  Polish,  a 
Pole.]  A  Pole,  a  native  of  Poland. 

1501  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  t.  1.  50  The  Hungaries, 
Boyams,  and  the  Polans.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  l.  x. 
44, 1  might  discourse  over.  .Italians,  Polans,  Germanes. 

Polan,  var.  POLAYN  Obs.,  knee-armour. 

t  Pola'ncre.  Naul.  Obs.  Also  pollankre. 
[Related  to  F.  palanc  (i6th  c.  in  Littr^),  now 
palan,  a  combination  of  two  pulleys  connected  by 
a  rope :  cf.  palanquer  to  hoist  with  tackle ;  also 
It.  palanga  a  hoisting  or  raising  apparatus,  a  lever, 
a  roller,  L.  p{h}alanga  a  carrying  pole,  a  roller  on 
which  a  heavy  body  is  rolled,  Gr.  ^0X07^  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  a  trunk,  block,  log,  pole. 

(Fr.  has  also  palatKre,palangre,  of  the  same  origin,  in  the 
sense  of  a  stout  buoyed  fishing-rope  to  which  a  series  of 
lines  are  attached  bearing  the  hooks.)] 

A  kind  of  pulley  or  tackle  for  hoisting  heavy 
articles. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  47  Swyftyng  takles.. 
xj,  pollankres.  .vj.  Ibid.  75.  1485  State  Papers,  Chapter 
Ho.  Bk.  VII,  Polancres  with  shivers  of  brasse.  1514  Inv. 
Stores  Henry  Grace  a  Dieu,  Poleancres  with  shivers  of 
wood,  poleancres  with  shivers  of  brasse. 

Poland  (pou'land).  Also  6-7  Polelaud.  [f. 
POLE  s6.*  +  LAND  sb.  (or  perh.  ad.  Ger.  Polen, 
MHG.  Poldn,  with  ending  assimilated  to  land).] 
A  country  of  E.  Europe,  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom ;  hence  short  for  Poland  oats  or  wheat, 
Poland/owl. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  D  iv,  O  woulde  to  God  the  state  of 
the  Churches  of.  .Poleland  were  brought  to  this  poynte. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  (1637)  17  The  Bridges  of  Poleland. 
1812  Examiner  4  May  282/1  Oats  535. ..57s.  od.  Polands 
585.,  595.  od.  1849  D.  ).  BROWNE  Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1858) 
56  The  newly-hatched  chicks  are  grey,  much  resembling 
those  of  the  silver  Polands. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Poland  breed,  oat;  Po- 
land fowl,  one  of  a  breed  of  domestic  fowls, 
having  black  plumage  and  a  white  topknot ; 
Poland  manna:  see  MANNA!  6;  Poland  wheat, 


white  cone  wheat  ( Tritiatm  polonicuni). 
i/2The*PoIandb 


1840  Penny  CycL  XVIII.  476/2 


id  breed,  which 


is  black-feathered,  with  white  topknots,  lays  well.  1830 
'  B.  MOUBRAY  Dam.  Poultry  (ed.  6)  15  The  "Poland  fowls, 
as  they  are  generally  called,  were  chiefly  imported  from 
Holland.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  xxxv.  155  Most  of  my 
neighbours  prefer  the  white  "Poland  oat.  1686  PLOT 
Stajfordsh.  342  White-Lammas,  or  "Poland-wheat. 

Hence  Po  lander,  a  native  of  Poland,  a  Pole 
(pbs.)  ;  also  a  Poland  fowl. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Comntw.  133  He  [was] ..  in- 
forced  to  leaue  the  whole  possession  of  Liuonia  to  the 
Polander.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Piem's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  III.  450  You  will  not  see  ..  regiments  formed  of 
Russians,  of  Polanders,  or  of  Venetians.  1830  'B.  MOUBRAY' 
Dam.  Poultry  (ed.  6)  16  The  Polanders . .  are  one  of  the 
most  useful  varieties. 

Polar  (pc«'lai),  a.  (rf.)  [ad.  med.L.  poldr-is, 
f.  I-.  pol-us  POLE  si.2 :  see  -AK  '.  Cf.  It.  polare 
(c  1300  in  Dante),  Sp.  polar,  F.  polaire  (1556  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Astron.  and  Geog.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
poles  of  the  celestial  sphere  or  of  the  earth ; 
situated  near  or  connected  with  either  pole. 

1551  KECORDE  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  41  Reckon  from  one  of 
the  poles.  .23  degrees  and  an  halfe,.  .draw  a  circle  of  that 
circuit  about  eche  Pole. . .  These  circles  maye  well  bee  called 
Pole  circles,  or  Polar  circles,  1504  J.  DAVIS  Seaman's 
Seer.  li.  (1607)  6  The  Artick  Polar  circle  is  one  of  the  lesser 
circles,  deuiding  the  Sphere  into  two  vnequall  partes.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  x.  289  As  when  two  Polar  Winds  . .  together 
drive  Mountains  of  Ice.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vn. 
ji.  5,  [I]  call  it  a  Polar  Plane,  because  the  Poles  thereof  are 
in  the  Poles  of  the  World.  <x  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  III.  120  Devotion  cold  as  Polar  Ice  was  grown. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  8f  Art  I.  277  The  polar 
diameter  of  the  earth.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxiil.  302 
Well  known  to  the  Polar  traveller.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr. 
178  The  cold  polar  waters  sink  by  their  density. 
b.  In  specific  combinations  with  sbs.;  e.g. 

Polar  anemia,  anxmia  due  to  residence  in  the  polar 
regions  during  the  sunless  winter.  P.  bear,  the  white  Dear, 
Ursns  maritimiis.  P.  circle,  each  of  the  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  at  the  distance  of  23°  28'  from  either  pole, 
bounding  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  zones.  P.  dial,  a  dial 
having  its  gnomon  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  axis.  P. 
distance,  the  angular  distance  of  any  point  on  a  sphere 
from  the  nearer  pole ;  the  complement  of  declination  or 
latitude.  P.  hare,  the  white  hare,  Lepus  arcticus.  P. 
lights,  the  aurora  borealis  or  australis.  P.  plant,  a  name 
for  SilphiuiH  laciniatuiit,  from  the  fact  of  its  leaves  pointing 
due  North  and  South  (Syd,  Soc.  Lex,).  P.  projection :  see 


POLAR. 

PROJECTION.  P.  star  (mod.L.  Stella  polaris  sine  Poltts,  in 
Alphonsine  Tables,  Venice  1518),  the  POLE-STARS  also  fig. 
~  guiding  star,  guide,  cynosure. 

1551-94  *PoIar  circle  [see  i].  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn. 
I,  *Polar  Dyals,  are  those  whose  Planes  are  parallel  to 
some  Great  Circle  that  passes  thro1  the  Poles,  or  parallel  to 
some  one  of  the  Hours.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  35 
From  the  azimuth,  the  *polar  distance  and  the  complement 
of  latitude,  compute  the  altitude.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem. 
Astroii.  §  329.  146  Sometimes  the  distance  from  the  north 
celestial  pole  is  given  instead  of  that  from  the  celestial 
equator.  This  is  called  north-polar  distance.  1851  MAYNB 
REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxxv,  We  were  traversing  the  region  of 
the '  "polar  plant ',  the  planes  of  whose  leaves,  at  almost 
every  step,  pointed  out  our  meridian.  1885  Girl's  Own 
Paper  Jan.  171/1  The  Compass  plant — variously  known, 
also,  as 'the  pilot  weed,  polar  plant,  and  turpentine  weed. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pole  Star,  or  "Polar  Star.  1768- 
74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  366  If  we  lose  si^ht  of 
our  polar  star,  we  shall  quickly  wander  into  inextricable 
difficulties.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i,  Guided  over 
the  deep  waters  only  by  the  polar  star.  1854  MOSELKY 
Astron.  iii.  14.  1860  READE  Cloister  fy  H.  Ixv,  His  pure 
and  unrivalled  love  for  Margaret  had  been  his  polar  star. 

2.  Magn.  Disposing  itself  in  the  direction  of  the 
poles  of  the  earth ;  having  polarity ;   of  or  per- 
taining to  a  magnetic  pole  or  poles  (see  POLE  sb.'* 
5)  ;  magnetic. 

1692  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Ess,  88  The  Polar  Vertue  of  the 
Loadstone  was  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  a  1696  SCAR- 
BURGH  Euclid  (1705)  2  In  Loadstones  it  is  commonly  known 
that  there  are  Polar  Points,  called  North  and  South.  1849 
NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  206  The  pole  N,  of  the  magnet.. acts 
favourably  in  inducing  south  polar  magnetism  in  n,  and  north 
polar  at  i\  1860  TYNDALL  Glaciers  i.  xx.  142,  I  examined 
the  stones  . .  and  found  them  strongly  polar.  187*  SIR 
W.  THOMSON  Reprint  Papers  421  A  polar  magnet,  as  I  shall 
henceforth  call  anything  magnetized  after  the  manner  of 
a  loadstone  or  a  steel  magnet.  1891  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Electro- 
magnet  39  The  pole  or  polar  region  of  a  magnet  is  simply 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  a  magnet  whence  the  internal 
magnetic  lines  emerge  into  the  air. 

3.  Electr.    Pertaining  to  the  poles  of  a  voltaic 
battery ;  having  positive  and  negative  electricity. 

1836-41  BRANDE  Chan.  (ed.  5)  320  The  decomposition  was 
perfectly  polar,  and  decidedly  dependent  upon  a  current  of 
electricity  passing  from  the  zinc  through  the  acid  to  the 
platinum  in  the  vessel  c,  and  back  from  the  platinum 
through  the  iodic  solution  to  the  zinc  at  the  paper  x.  1850 
DAUBENY/$/<V«.  The.  x.(ed.  2)  352  Rendering  the  substances 
.  .positive  and  negative,  or,  to  adopt  the  explanation  of 
Faraday,  causing  a  polar  state  in  their  particles.  1893 
SLOANE  Stand.  Electr.  Diet.  454  Polar  Region.  In  electro- 
therapeutics  the  area  or  region  of  the  body  near  the  thera- 
peutic electrode. 

4.  Physics,  a.  Offerees:  Acting  in  two  opposite 
directions.     (Also  in  figurative  applications.) 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  55  There  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  proper  opposition  but  between  the  two  polar 
forces  of  one  and  the  same  power.  1862  GROVE  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  (ed.  4)  38  Cases  where  a  dual  or  polar  character  of 
force  is  manifested.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal  Th.  e,  Nat. 
45  The  thought  of  centres  of  force  becomes  that  of  polar 
force,  where  the  most  entire  union  is  produced  by  the  most 
complete  opposition. 

b.  Of  molecules :  Regularly  or  symmetrically 
arranged  in  a  definite  direction  (as  though  under 
the  action  of  a  magnetic  force,  e.g.  like  iron  filings 
under  the  influence  of  a  magnet). 

1850  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  2)  36  At  the  point  of 
maximum  density  the  molecules  of  these  bodies  assume  a 
polar  or  crystalline  condition.  1862  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  39  In  the 
rupture  of  crystals,  we  are  dealing  with  substances  having 
a  polar  arrangement  of  particles— the  surfaces  of  the  frag- 
ments cannot  be  assumed  to  be  molecularly  identical.  1870 
H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (ed.  2)  I.  v.  ii.  517  Adjacent 
molecules  will  be  unsymmetrically  placed  . .  they  will  not 
stand  in  polar  order. 

5.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  poles  of  a  nerve- 
cell,  an  ovum,  etc.    See  POLK  **.2  7. 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comf.  Anat.  in  The  polar  areas, 
which  are  surrounded  by  short  fringe-like  processes.  1881 
VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  581  In  some  instances  the  two  polar 
nuclei  meet,  not  in  the  centre,  but  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  embryo-sac.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life 
Introd.  22  note,  A  clear  spot,  the  polar  spot  or  corpuscle, 
may  appear  at  each  pole  of  the  spindle.  Ibid.  23  As  s«on 
as  the  ovum  has  attained  its  definitive  size,  it  very  generally 
..gives  origin  to  two  polar  bodies,  or  globules,  or  directive 
vesicles.  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  IX.  No.  30. 
356  Opacities  in  the  vitreous  and  posterior  polar  cataract 
had  made  their  appearance. 

6.  Geom.  Relating  or  referred  to  a  pole  (see  POLE 
rf.2  8)  ;  spec.  Reciprocal  to  a  pole ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  polar  (see  B.). 

Polar  coordinates :  see  CO-ORDINATE  B.  2.  Polar  curve 
with  respect  to  a  line,  the  locus  in  tangential  co-ordinates 
corresponding  to  the  polar  curve  with  respect  to  a  poml 
in  polar  co-ordinates.  Polar  equation,  an  equation  in  _polai 
co-ordinates.  Polar  surface,  in  geometry  of  three  dimen- 
sions, a  locus  analogous  in  all  respects  to  a  polar  curve  in 
plane  geometry. 

1816  tr.  Lacroix's  Diff.  <y  Int.  Calculus  129  The  variables 
in  this  equation  are  what  Geometers  have  called  polal 
co-ordinates.  1831  HIND  Diff.  Cole.  262  If  r  be  the  radius 
vector  of  a  polar  curve,  and  <*  be  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  a  fixed  axis.  1848  G.  SALMON  Conic  Sect.  (1855!  '• 
§  44  To  find  the  polar  equation  of  a  right  line,  i 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  134  The  polar  figure  to 
any  continuous  curve  on  a  spherical  surface  is  the  locus  ot 
the  ultimate  intersections  of  great  circles  _  equatorial  t< 
points  taken  infinitely  near  each  other  along  it. 

7.  fig.  a.  Analogous  to  the  pole  of  the  earth,  or 
to   the  pole-star;    of  or  pertaining   to  a  central 
or  directive  principle. 


POLARCHY. 

1799  CkrflH.  in  Ann.  J\ff.  156/1  Universal  Emancipation, 
with  Representative  Legislature,  was  the  polar  principle 
which  ^niilrd  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  1858 
CARI.YI.K  1'redk.  Gt.  i.  i.  (1872)  I.  4  A  king  over  men  ;  whose 
movements  were  polar,  and  carried,  .those  of  the  world 
along  with  them.  1899  A.  BLACK  in  Kxpositor  Jan.  51 
Both  the  Church  and  the  world  depend  in  crisis  on  the  man 
of  insight :.  .the  polar  primary  man. 

b.  Directly  opposite  in  character,  action,  or 
tendency.  (See  also  4  a.) 

1831  J.  WILSON  in  Blachv.  Mag.  XXXI.  908  Rusticity 
and  Urbanity  are  polar  opposites.  1840  CARLVLF.  Heroes 
iii.  1 1872)  oo  Dante  felt  Good  and  Evil  to  be  the  two  polar 
elements  of  this  Creation,  on  which  it  all  turns. 

B.  sb.  Geom.  A  curve  related  in  a  particular 
way  to  a  given  curve  and  a  fixed  point  called  the 
pole ;  in  conic  sections,  the  straight  line  joining 
the  points  at  which  tangents  from  the  fixed  point 
touch  the  curve. 

1848  G.  SALMON  Conic  Sect.  (1855)  vi.  §  86  Whether  the 
tangents  from  x* y'  be  real  or  imaginary,  the  line  joining 
their  points  of  contact  will  be  the  real  line  xjS+yy1  —  r* 
which  we  shall  call  the  polar  of  x' y*  with  regard  to  the 
circle.  Ibid.  xv.  S  302  The  relation  between  the  curves 
is  reciprocal,  that  is  . .  the  curve  S  might  be  generated  from 
j  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  s  was  generated  from 
.? :  hence  the  name  '  reciprocal  polars  '.  1885  LP.UDESDORF 
Cremona's  Prey.  Geom.  201  The  straight  line  s  determined 
in  this  manner  by  the  point  5  Is  called  the  polar  of  S  with 
respect  to  the  conic  ;  and,  reciprocally,  the  point  5  is  said 
to  be  the  pole  of  the  straight  line  s. 

fPo'larohy,  obs.  erron.  form  for  POLTABCHY, 
government  by  many,  or  by  a  number  of  persons. 
So  f  Po-laroh,  one  of  the  persons  so  governing  ; 
t  Pola'rohical  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  'polarchy1;  f  Po'larohist,  an  advocate  of 
'  polarchy '. 

1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  Right  Gavt.  I.  viii.  63  The  Erection 
or  institution  of  any  Polarchicall  Government.  Ibid.  n.  iv.  95 
A  Polarchy  in  its  own  nature  is  inconsistent  with  Peace  and 
Unity.  Ibid.  99  The  vocation  and  profession  of  Polarchs  is 
cursed,  unlawful  and  unwarrantable.  Ibid.  v.  loa  In  all 
which  sorts  of  Polarchy,  both  Polarchs  and  Polarchists  are 
obliged  in  conscience  to  endeavour  the  reducement  of  that 
Government  to  a  Monarchic  by  all  lawful  meanes.  1648 
PRVNNK  Plea  for  Lords  4  Popular  Potarchy  and  Tyranny. 
1660  BOND  Scut.  Reg.  183, 1  appeal  to  the  whole  World,  and 
even  to  the  Consciences  of  our  wicked  Polarchical  upstarts. 

Polard(e,  obs.  forms  of  POLLARD. 

Polari-  (poise  ri),  combining  form  of  med.L. 
polaris  polar ;  as  in  polari-guttulatn  a.,  having 
polar  gnttules  (see  GUTTULATE)  ;  polari-nuoleate 
a.,  having  polar  nnclei. 

1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycctes  276  Sporidia  8, 
linear -oblong,  straight  or  curved,  polari.nucleate.  Ibid.  361 
Sporidia  8,  elliptic  or  slightly  turbinate,  polari-guttulate. 

Pola  ric,  a.     [f.  POLAR  +  -10.]   =  POLAR  a.  4. 

1863  Atlantic  Monthly  Oct.  499  The  currents  of  that 
polanc  opposition.    1864  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Po-larily,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  {f.  POLARY  a.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  polar  manner :  see  POLAR  a.  i. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii.  61  Iron,  .already 
informed  by  the  Loadstone  and  polartly  determined  by  its 
preaction. 

Polarimeter  (p»»lari-m/U.i).  [f.  med.L. 
folilri-s  POLAR  (with  reference  to  POLARIZATION) 

+  -METER.]  A  form  of  polariscope  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization, 
or  the  amount  of  polarized  light  in  n  beam. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1869  Kng;.  Mech.  24  Dec.  357/3  The 
detection . .  may  be  effected  with  the  polarimeter,  as  pure 
glycerine  has  no  action  upon  polarised  light.    1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Mtd.  III.  214  Grape-sugar  deflects  polarised  light  to 
the  right,  and  upon  this  is  based  a  method  of  estimation  by 
means  of  a  somewhat  expensive  instrument  called  a  polari- 
meter.   1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  v.  (ed.  4)  162 
The  rotatory  power  of  each  of  the  four  fluids  is  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  polarimeter. 

Hence  Polarimetric  (polcerime'trik)  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  polarimeter  or  polarimetry;  Po- 
lari'metry,  the  art  or  process  of  measuring  or 
analysing  the  polarization  of  light. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Polarimetry.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's 
Clin.  Diagn.  i.  (ed.  4)  88  The  polarimetric  test  may  be 
applied.  lt>hi.\.  163  This  method ..  requires  a  very  accu- 
rate polarimeter,  light  polarimetric  examinations,  and  a 
highly-complicated  calculation. 

Polariscope  (polarriskoup).  [f.  med.L.  po- 
laris POLAR  (cf.  prec.)  +  -SCOPE.  Cf.  F.  polari- 
scope.]  An  instrument  for  showing  the  polarization 
of  light,  or  viewing  objects  in  polarized  light ;  con- 
sisting essentially  of  two  plates  or  prisms,  a. polarizer 
and  an  analyser ;  made  in  various  forms,  simple  or 
complex,  according  to  the  special  use.  Also  attrib. 


opticians'  shops,  for  polariscope  purposes,  have  been  ob- 
tained by  cutting  the  crystal  perpendicularly  to  one  of 
the  optic  axes,  c  1865  J.  WYLDF.  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  8r/t  In 
tverv  polariscope  there  are  two  essential  parts;  namely, 
the  folartsrr  and  the  analyser ;  the  former  receives  and 
polarises  the  incident  rays  of  light,  and  the  latter  presents 
to  the  eye  the  ipolarised  ray  either  by  reflection  or  by  re- 
fraction. 1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  II.  951/1  The 
polariscope  proposed  byArago  is  formed  of  a  tube  closed  at 
nne  extremity  by  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  cut  perpendicularly 
J  the  optical  axis,  and  about  five  millimetres,  .in  thick- 
ness, and  having  at  the  other  end,  where  the  eye  is  applied, 
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a  prism  possessing  the  property  of  double  refraction  placed 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

Hence  Pola  riscopist,  one  skilled  in  the  use  of 
a  polariscope  ;  Folariscopy  (p01:e*ri3k0*pi),  the 
art  of  using  a  polariscope. 

187*  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  xviii.  219  More  likely  to  sup* 
ply  a  correct  answer,  .than  either  spectroscopy,  polariscopy, 
or  photography.  1890  («•«/.  /'/,/.,  Polariscopist. 

Folariscopic  (ptflaeriskfrpik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  made,  obtained,  or 
viewed  by,  a  polariscope. 

1865  Int'cll.  Ooserv.  No.  44.  tta  Admirable  potariscopic 
objects.  1871  PHOCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  xiii.  193  '1  he  spec- 
troscopic  and  polariscopic  analysis  of  the  corona.  1887 
Athenxum  i  Oct.  449/3  The  gaseous  molecules  and  the 
dust  particles  which  polariscopic  observations  show  are 
present  in  the  corona. 

Polari-atio,  a.  rare"0,  [erron.  f.  POLABIZE  : 
see  -ISTIC.]  —  POLARIC. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Potaristic,  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
poles:  having  a  polar  arrangement  or  disposition;  arising 
from,  or  dependent  upon,  the  possession  of  poles  or  polar 
characteristics  ;  as  polaristtc  antagonism. 

Fola:ristrobo'meter.  [mod.  f.  med.L.  po- 
laris  POLAR  +  Gr.  arpo&os  a  whirling  round  + 
-METEK;  devised  1865  by  Prof.  H.  Wild  of  Zurich. 

(He  objected  to  the  term  polarimeter  for  an  instrument 
that  measures,  not  the  amount  of  polarization,  but  the  angle 
of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization.)] 

A  form  of  saccharimeter,  giving  a  very  delicate 
means  for  measuring  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  produced  by  the  sugar  solution. 

1870  Chemical  Nenvszi  Jan.  35  Newest  shape  of  M.  Wild's 
Polar istrobometer  (Saccharimeter,  Diabetometer).  188* 
ROBB  &  VELEY  LandoWs  Handbk.  Polariscope  08  The  so- 
called  polaristrobometers,  what  in  England  are  known  as 
polariscopes,  which  indicate  the  amount  of  rotation  in 
angular  measure. 

Polarite  (p^'-larait).  [f.  POLAR  a.  +  -ITE  1.] 
Trade  name  for  an  insoluble  porous  mineral  sub- 
stance, containing  about  fifty-three  per  cent,  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  with  silica,  lime,  magnesia, 
carbon,  etc.,  and  having  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  giving  off  oxygen.  Used  in  conjunction  with 
1  Ferrozone '  in  the  so-called  '  International '  pro- 
cess of  sewage  treatment.  Also  attrib. 

1889  Patent  Specif.  No.  8088  The  filtering  medium  . .  is 
that  now  known  as  'Polarite '.  1891-*  Proc.  Assoc.  Afvnic. 
4-  County  Engineers  XVIII.  318  A  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
(to  which  the  trade  name  of  '  Polarite '  has  been  given). 
1898  Engineer.  Mag.  XVI,  157/1  The  Purification  of 
Sewage  by  the  Ferrozone  Polarite  System. 

Polarity  (polae-rTii).  [f.  POLAR  a.  +  -ITY  :  cf. 
F.  polaritt  (1806  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  1835  in  Diet. 
Acad.}  A  form  tried  earlier  was  POLITY  2.] 

1.  Magnetism.  The  quality  or  property  possessed 
by  certain  bodies,  as  a  lodestone  or  magnetized 
bar,  of  turning  (when  free  to  move)  so  as  to  point 
with  their  two  extremities  to  the  two  (magnetic) 
poles  of  the  earth ;  the  quality  of  being  polar,  or 
possessing  magnetic  poles. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.\\.  ii.  50 This  polarity  from 
refrigeration  upon  extremity  and  in  defect  of  a  Loadstone 
might  serve  to  invigorate  and  touch  a  needle  any  where.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  157  You  may  change  the  Polarity 
of  many  feeble  Stones,  by  a  lone  Position,  in  a  contrary 
posture  to  that  which  it  naturally  affects,  a  1601  BOYLE 
Hist.  Air  (1692)  6$  One  of  their  compasses  which  had  quite 
changed  the  polarity,  from  north  to  south,  is  still  extant  in 
that  country.  1751  FRANKLIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  289 
By  electricity  we  have  here  frequently  given  polarity  to 
needles.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  176  If 
the  bar  be  inverted,  the  polarity  will  be  instantly  reversed  ; 
so  that  in  all  cases  the  lower  extremity  is,  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  north  pole  :  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator, 
the  lower  extremity  Is  always  the  south  pole.  1813  J. 
BADCOCK  Dow.  Atnusem.  166  An  invention  ..  securing  a 
more  accurate  polarity  to  the  mariner's  compass,  c  1865 
J.  WVLDE  in  Circ,  Sc.  I.  81/1  Magnetic  polarity,  or  that 
power  by  which  a  magnetised  needle  arranges  itself  in 
reference  to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth. 

2.  Hence  in  generalized  sense :    A  property  of 
matter  or  force,  analogous  or  compared  to  that 
of  a  magnet  or  magnetism,     a.  The  having  of  an 
axis  with  reference  to  which  certain  physical  pro- 
perties are  determined ;  the  disposition  of  a  body 
or  an   elementary  molecule  to  place  its  mathe- 
matical axis  in  a  particular  direction. 

1674  PETTY  Disc.  DupL  Proportion  128  All  Atoms  by 
their  Motion  of  Verticity  or  Polarity,  would  draw  them- 
selves, like  Magnets,  into  a  streight  Line,  by  setting  all 
their  Axes  in  direction  to  each  other.  18*7  ARNOTT  Physics 
33  When  atoms  are  allowed  to  cohere  according  to  their 
natural  tendencies,  they  always  assume  a  certain  regular 
arrangement  and  form,  which  we  call  crystalline.  Because 
in  this  circumstance  they  seem  to  resemble  magnets,  which 
attract  each  other  only  by  their  poles ;  the  fact  has  been 
called  the  polarity  of  atoms.  1854  Pereira's  Polarized 
Light  (ed.  2)  184  In  crystals  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  besides 
ordinary  attraction  and  repulsion,  a  third  molecular  force 
called  polarity.  Ibid.*  A  molecule  endowed  with  unequal 
attractive  forces  in  different  directions  may  be  said  to  be 
possessed  of  polarity. 

b.  The  quality  of  exhibiting  opposite  or  con- 
trasted properties  or  powers  in  opposite  or  con- 
trasted directions  ;  the  possession  of  two  points 


called  poles  having  contrary  qualities  or  tendencies.       proper 
1818  COLERIDGE  Method  in  EncytL   Metro*.  (1845)  I.    I    are  alike,  while  the  maxi 


POLARIZATION. 

Introd.  is  Contemplating  in  all  Electrical  phenomena  the 
operation  of  a  Law  which  reigns  through  all  Nature,  viz. 
the  law  of  polarity,  or  the  manifestation  of  one  power 
by  opposite  forces.  1840  WHEWELI.  Philos.  Induct.  Sc. 
1.  v.  i.  337  The  general  notion  of  polarity— opposite  pro- 
perties in  opposite  directions.  1841-4  EMERSON  Est.  Ser.  i. 
lit.  (1876)  81  Polarity,  or  action  and  reaction,  we  meet  in 
every  part  of  nature.  1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Law  v. 
(ed.  4)  357  One  of  whose  essential  properties  is  Polarity, — 
that  is,  equal  and  similar  action  in  opposite  directions.  1870 
TYNDALL  Lect.  Electr.  7  Two  opposite  kinds  of  magnetism 
may  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  two  ends.  In 
this  doubleness  of  the  magnetic  force  consists  what  is  called 
magnetic  polarity. 

C.  Tendency  to  develop  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions in  space,  time,  serial  arrangement,  etc. 

1848  LINDLKY  Introd,  Bot.  (ed.  4)  I.  165  This  disposition  to 
develope  in  two  diametrically  opposite  directions,  sometimes 
called  polarity,  is  found  in  all  embryos.     1853  E.  FORBES 
Addr.  Geol.  Soc.  in  Wilson  &  Geikie  Mem.  xv.  (i860  544 
We  speak  of  two  [organic]  groups  [e.g.  animals  and  vege- 
tables! being  in  the  relation  of  polarity  to  each  other  when 
the  rudimentary  forms  of  each  are  proximate,  and    their 
completer  manifestations  far  apart     1856  WOODWARD  Mot- 
lusca  in.  418  This  group  shows  a  tendency  to  '  polarity  ',  or 
excessive  development  at  the  ends  of  the  series, 

d.  Uterine  polarity :  see  quot. 
1881  Tram.  Obstetric  Soc.  Lond.  XXII.  47  The  con- 
ditions  of  *  uterine  polarity  '  enunciated  by  Reil  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  This  '  uterine  polarity  '  is  exemplified 
by  the  antagonism  which  exists  between  the  two  poles  of 
the  uterus,  contraction  of  one  being  accompanied  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  other.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  I'oiarity.  .applied 
metaphorically,  e.g.  to  the  uterus,  in  reference  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  fundus  contracts  the  cervix  tends  to  relax  and 
trice  T'ersa. 

3.  Electr.  The  relation  of  a  body  to  the  poles  or 
electrodes  of  an  electric  circuit ;  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  a  body  as  positive  or  negative. 

1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  353  That  side  of  the  spiral 
which  is  towards  the  north,  acts  as  the  north  pole  ;  and  the 
south  side  has  an  opposite  polarity.     Each  side  powerfully 
attracts  iron  filings.     187*  C.  B.  Fox  Ozone  10  One  of  the 
Peroxides  is  in  an  opposite  condition  of  polarity  to  that  in 
the  other.     1879  Du  MONCEL  Telephone  16  The  adjacent 
poles  of  the  two  rods  are  of  opposite  polarity.    1887  GUM- 
MING Electr.  treated  Experimentally  289  Its   change   of 
polarity  at  each  half  rotation  keeps  up  a  constant  rotation. 

4.  Optics.  The  quality  of  light  which  admits  of 
its  polarization ;    hence,  the  condition  of  being 
polarized.    (An  inaccurate  use.) 

[1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  53  The  important  dis- 
coveries., of  a  property  analogous  to  polarity  in  light.]  1861 
HERSCHKL  in  G,  F.  Chambers  Astron.  (1876)  319  The  light 
reflected  from  which  [cloud]  ..  exhibits  no  signs  of  polarity. 
(1866  —  Fatn.  Lect.  Sci.  Su/y.  viii.  347  It  would  seem  almost 
as  if  light  consisted  of  particles  having  polarity,  like  magnets.] 

6.  Jig.  a.  (from  i.)  Direction  (of  thought,  feeling, 
or  inclination)  towards  a  single  point;  tendency  or 
trend  in  a  particular  direction  ;  *  magnetic  attrac- 
tion '  towards  a  particular  object. 

IT^CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  IV.  249, 1  find  you  are  in  motion 
and  with  a  Polarity  to  Dresden.  1800  Hist.  Evr,  \nAnn.  Reg. 
61/2  Launching  forth  on  the  ocean  of  possibility.,  conducted, 
not  merely  by  shores  and  landmarks,  but  chiefly  by  the 

rlarity  of  reasons.  1804  H.  ROGERS  in  7.  Edwards1  Wks. 
p.  lii,  This  polarity  of  mind,  this  intellectual  magnetism 
towards  universal  truth,  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of 
the  greatest  minds.  i86a  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xii. 
226  One  great  change  ..  affected  the  polarity  of  the  whole 
political  and  geographical  organisation  of  the  country.  1878 
EMERSON  Sw.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  381  Now  men  fall 
abroad— want  polarity— suffer  in  character  and  intellect. 

b.  (from  a  b.)  Possession  or  exhibition  of  two 
opposite  or  contrasted  aspects,  principles,  or  ten- 
dencies. 

186*  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  142  The  whole  system  of  the  Church  of 
England . .  has,  like  all  Truth,  two  faces :  one  silver,  the  other 
gold.  Every  pan  of  it  has  a  double  polarity.  1870  EMERSON 
Soc.fySolit.  iv.  80  Wherever  the  polarities  me*t,  wherever., 
the  instinct  of  freedom  and  duty  come[s]  in  direct  opposition 
to  fossil  conservatism  and  the  thirst  of  gain.  1888  R.  BURN 
Rom.  Lit.  *  Art  43  The  Roman  women,  with  that  curious 
polarity  which  often  sets  the  fashion  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  to  what  would  be  expected,  held  that  a  narrow 
forehead  with  the  hair  drawn  down  over  it  was  pretty  and 
attractive. 

O.  (from  3.)  Condition  of  consciousness  as  sub- 
jective or  objective. 

1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  v.  (1862)  174  That  quick  shifting,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  polarity,  so  that  at  one  moment  the  human 
consciousness  became  the  positive,  at  another  the  negative 
pole. 

Polarizable  (p^-laraizab'l),*.    [f.  POLABIZE 

+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  polarized.  Hence 
Polarizabi'lity. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Polaritable*  that  may  be  polarized.  Phil. 
Mag.  1878  Smithsonian  Rep.  364  Albumen  electrodes  (£/., 
non-polarizable  electrodes).  1900  ILES  Flame,  Electr.  4- 
Camera  252  The  conductivity,  polarisability  and  other 
electrical  properties  of  matter. 

Polarization  (p^laraiz^'Jan).  [In  sense  i, 
a.  F.  polarisation,  n.  of  action  f.  polariser  (both 
introduced  by  Mains,  u  March  1811):  see  PO- 
LARIZE. In  later  uses,  n.  of  action  from  the  vb.  in 
corresp.  senses.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  being 
polarized ;  the  action  of  polarizing. 

L  1.  A  modification  of  the  condition  of  light 
or  radiant  heat,  whereby  the  ray  exhibits  different 
properties  on  different  sides,  so  that  opposite  s! 
are  alike,  while  the  maximum  difference  is  between 


POLARIZE. 

two  sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the  pro-    I 
duction  of  this  condition,  the  action  of  polarizing. 
See  POLAKIZE  v.  I. 

Angle  of  polarization  =  polarizing  angle:  see  POLARIZING 
vH.  si.  Circular,  elliptic,  plane  polarization :  see  POLAR- 
IZE i.  Plane  of  polarization :  the  plane  which  contains  the 
incident  ray  and  the  reflected  or  refracted  ray  which  is 

V°ifa'ffickolson's  Jrnl.  XXXIII.  345  By  giving  to  these    ! 
sides  [of  the  ray]  the  names  of  poles,  Malus  has  given  the    i 
name  of  Polarisation  to  that  modification  which  imparts 
properties    to    light   which    are    relative    to    these   poles. 
1813  (23  Dec.)  BREWSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1814)  188  A  ray 
of  light  transmitted  through  a  plate  of  agate  cut  by  planes 


by  oblique  transmission  through  all  Bodies,  whether  crystal- 
lized or  uncrystallized.  1831  —  Optics  xxvii.  225  A  new 
species  of  polarisation,  which  I  have  called  elliptical  polari- 
sation, and  which  unites  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  which 
constitute  circular  and  rectilineal  polarisation.  1839  G. 
BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  354  When  light  suffers  double  refraction 
through  a  crystal  with  a  positive  axis.  .,as  quartz,  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  ordinary  ray  .  .  is  horizontal,  and  that 
of  the  extraordinary  ray  vertical.  In  negative  crystals,  as 
Iceland  spar,  the  direction  of  these  rays  is  reversed.  Ibid. 
362  The  angle  of  complete  polarization  for  any  substance, 
may  be  readily  determined  by  the  fact,  discovered  by  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  that  :—  The  index  of  refraction  is  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  polarization.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc. 
s.  v.,  Analogous  phenomena  to  those  of  the  polarization  of 
light  have  been  found  to  belong  also  to  radiant  heat.  1879 
ROOD  Chromatics  iv.  50  A  long-lived  soap  bubble  displays 
every  colour  which  can  be  produced  by  polarization.  1906 
Harmsworth  Encycl.  4811^3  The  doubly  refracted  rays 
have  what  Newton  called  '  sides  ';  and  it  is  this  sidedness, 
or  laterality,  which  is  known  as  polarization. 
fig.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVF.  Norm,  ft  Eng.  I.  172  In  whom 
a  moral  polarization  of  light  has  taken  place.  1900  F.  H. 
STODDARD  Evol.  Eng.  Novel  108  It  is  not  history!  it  is 
rather  the  romantic  polarization  of  history. 

II.  2.  Electr.  and  Magn.   a.  See  POLARIZE  z>.  2. 
1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  53  The  pail  was  thus 

subjected  to  polarisation.  1885  WATSON  &  BURBURY  Math. 
Th.  Electr.  ff  Magn.  I.  254  All  electrical  phenomena  within 
S,  which  in  the  ordinary  theory  are  due  to  the  action  of 
y?j,  are  on  the  polarisation  hypothesis  deducible  from  the 
given  polarisation. 

b.  In  voltaic  electricity,  The  production  of  an 
electromotive  force  at  the  electrodes,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  products  of  electrolytic  decom- 
position of  the  fluid  between  them,  and  acting  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  original  current,  thus 
producing  an  apparent  increase  of  the  resistance. 

1839  GROVE  Conirib.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  237 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  inaction  of  amalgamated  zinc  was 
the  effect  of  polarization.  [Note.  I  know  of  no  other  word 
to  express  the  effect  here  alluded  to  j  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  most  French  writers,  but,  from  its  numerous 
applications,  is  sadly  inaccurate.)  1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  ft 
Magn.  \.  318  When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  an 
electrolyte  bounded  by  metal  electrodes,  the  accumulation 
of  the  ions  at  the  electrodes  produces  the  phenomenon 
called  Polarization. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  molecules,  etc.,  in  a  definite 
direction. 

1846  GROVE  Corr.  Pkys.  Forces  21  Exceptions,  .explicable 
by  other  interfering  dynamic  causes,  such,  possibly,  as 
crystalline  polarization,  leaving  interstitial  spaces. 

4.  fig.  See  quot.  and  cf.  POLARIZE  3. 

1871  H.  B.  FORMAN  Lii'ing  Poets  6  The  process  of  '  trans- 
lating to  our  purposes  '  words  already  current,  by  giving 
them  a  new  and  special  shade  of  meaning  —  a  process  best 
characterised  as  the  polarisation  of  language. 

III.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  polarization  force; 
polarization-microscope,  an  instrument  combin- 
ing the  functions  of  a  polariscope  and  microscope. 

1881  S.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Design  fy  Work  24  Dec.  454 
The  degree  to  which  a  counter-electromotive  force  or 
polarisation  force  is  set  up  depends  very  greatly  on  the 
quantity  of  current  per  unit  of  surface  of  the  electrodes 
employed.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  P[olarisation}.microscope, 
an  instrument  in  which  a  polariscope  and  a  microscope  are 
combined  ;  used  particularly  in  petrography. 

Polarize  (pcu'laraiz),  v.  [In  sense  I,  a.  F. 
polariser  (Malus,  II  March  i8i»),  in  form  f. 
mod.L.  polaris  POLAR  +  -iser,  -IZE,  but  referred 
by  its  author  directly  to  F.  p6le  POLE  s6.2  In 
other  senses,  f.  POLAR  +  -IZE. 


,   .  -. 

See  Malus  in  Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences  No.  42; 
March  1811,  p.  252  Luniiere  polarisSe.  Also  ibid.  No.  45, 
June  1811,  p.  292  (transit  '  In  giving  to  these  sides  [of  the 
vertical  ray]  the  name  of  folesl  he  calls  the  modification 
which  imparts  to  light  properties  relative  to  these  poles, 
polarization.  .  .  This  new  expression  .  .  signifies  simply  the 
modification  that  light  has  undergone  in  acquiring  new  pro- 
perties, relative  not  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  but  solely  to 
its  sides,  considered  at  a  right  angle,  and  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  its  direction  '.  But  this  unfortunately  assumed 
a  sense  of  pole  quite  different  from  its  use  in  astronomy, 
geography,  and  magnetism,  with  the  consequence  that 
polarization  as  applied  to  light  and^  radiant  heat  has  nothing 
in  common  with  magnetic  or  electric  polarization. 

I.  1.  Optics,  (trans.)  To  cause  the  vibrations  of 
light  (radiant  heat,  etc.)  to  be  modified  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  so  that  the  ray  exhibits  different  pro- 
perties on  different  sides,  opposite  sides  being 
alike,  and  those  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
showing  the  maximum  of  difference. 

A  ray  of  polarized  light  is  reflected  in  different  degrees  in 
different  positions  of  the  reflecting  body,  and  transmitted  by 
certain  crystals  in  different  degrees  in  different  positions  of 
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the  crystal,  and  (in  each  case)  completely  quenched^  in  one 
particular  position.  This  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  the 
etherial  vibrations  to  be  restricted  to  one  plane  {plane 
polarization},  instead  of  being,  as  in  ordinary  light,  per- 
formed in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  ray.  Light 
is  also  said  to  be  circularly  or  elliptically  polarize d,  or  to 
undergo  circular  or  elliptic  polarization,  when  it  exhibits 
(in  a  polariscope)  certain  colour-phenomena,  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  plane  polarization,  which  are 
accounted  for  by  supposing  the  etherial  particles  to^move 
in  circles  or  ellipses.  Polarization  is  produced  (variously 
in  the  case  of  different  media)  by  reflection,  or  by  ordinary 
or  double  refraction. 

1811  Nicholsons  frill.  XXX.  102,  tr.  Let.  fr.  Paris 
17  July,  Mr.  Malus  is  still  pursuing  with  success  his  inquiries 
concerning  polarised  light.  1812  (Dec.)  Ibid.  XXXIII.  347 
Transparent  bodies  totally  transmit  the  light  which  they 
polarise  in  one  direction  or  manner,  and  reflect  that  which 
is  polarised  in  a  contrary  manner.  1813  (23  Dec.)  BREW- 
STER  in  1'hil.  Trans.  (1814)  102  That  kind  of  crystallisa- 
tion which  polarises  the  incident  light  by  separating  it 
into  two  pencils.  1819  Edin.  Rev.  XXXII.  177  All 
diaphanous  bodies  polarise  light  at  certain  angles.  1854 
Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Client.  104  Berard  and  Professor  Forbes 
. .  succeeded  in  polarizing  heat  (non-luminous)  by  the 
agency  of  reflection.  1855  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  3) 
1 14  A  ray  of  light  once  polarized  in  a  certain  plane  con- 
tinues so  affected  throughout  its  whole  subsequent  course. 
1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  %  Magn.  II.  -jnote,  A  ray  of  light 
is  said  to  be  polarized  when  it  has  properties  relating  to  its 
sides,  which  are  identical  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ray. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  polarize  the  incident  light; 
to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  polarization. 

1854  SCOFPERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  82  The  latter 
polarizes  towards  the  left.  1879  RUTLEV  Stud .  Rocks  x.  113 
The  whole  crystal  passes  into  zeolitic  matter  which  polarises 
in  variegated  colours. 

II.  2.  Magn.  and  Electr.  To  give  polarity  to ; 
to  give  opposite  magnetic  properties  to  opposite 
ends  of  (a  bar,  coil,  etc.  of  iron  or  other  substance). 
Also  intr.  To  acquire  polarity. 

1838  FARADAY  Exp.  Re*.  (1839)  I.  542  It  is  not  the  par- 
ticles of  oxygen  and  lead  which  polarize  separately  under 
the  act  of  induction,  but  the  molecules  of  oxide  of  lead 
which  exhibit  this  effect.  Ibid.,  The  reproduction  of  com- 
pound particles,  which  can  again  polarize  as  wholes. 
1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  5  It  is  this  double 
manifestation  of  force  which  constitutes  the  polarity  of  the 


is  a  current  of  electricity  may  be  said  to  be  polarized,  be- 
cause if  it  were  turned  round,  and  if  the  current  continued 
to  flow  in  the  same  direction  as  regards  the  particle,  its 
direction  in  space  would  be  reversed. 

b.  In  voltaic  electricity :  see  POLARIZATION  2  b. 
1856  WALKER  tr.  De  la  Rive's  Treat.  Electr.  II.  671  When 

the  zinc  z  is  plunged  into  water. .  its  molecules  polarize  each 
of  the  molecules  of  water  that  touch  it ;  these  polarize  the 
following;  and  so  on.  1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  11.429 
Plates  of  platinum  become  polarised  in  a  similar  manner, 
when  immersed  in  water  either  pure  or  acidulated,  and 
connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  the  effect,  in  this  case, 
being  due  to  the  films  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  collect 
on  the  negative  and  positive  plates  respectively. 

c.  In  generalized  sense  :  see  qnot.  rare. 

1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  $  Magn.  I.  60  An  elementary 
portion  of  a  body  may  be  said  to  be  polarized  when  it 
acquires  equal  and  opposite  properties  on  two  opposite 
sides.  Ibid.  II.  7. 

IH.  3.  fig.  To  give  an  arbitrary  direction,  or  a 
special  meaning  or  application,  to. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf..t.  i,  The  word,  and 
consequently  the  idea  it  represents,  \s  'polarized.  1886 
W.  C.  WILKINSON  in  Homiletic  Rev.  (U.S.)  Mar.  252  That 
word  [self-denial]  also  has  been  polarized  somewhat  —  that 
is,  twisted  out  of  its  right  original  meaning. 
b.  To  give  unity  of  direction  to. 

1868  BUSHNELL  Serm.  Living Subj.  171  It  is  not  enough  to 
rally  their  inventiveness,  doing  nothing  to  polarize  their 
aim.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Mar.  2/2  A  coherence  of  policy 
.  .cannot  be  secured  until  the  atoms  of  the  Council,  now 
facing  every  way,  are  polarised  by  party  discipline. 

Polarized  (pon'laraizd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  POLARIZE 
v.  +  -ED1.]  Subjected  to  polarization. 

1.  Of  light  or  radiant  heat.   (See  prec.  I.) 

1811  July  [see  POLARIZE  v.  i].  1813  (23  Dec.)  BREWSTER 
in  Phil.  Trans.  (1814)  199  The  coloured  image  is.,  alike  pro- 
duced by  polarised  or  depolarised  light.  1831  —  Optics 
xviiL  158  These  two  beams,  .are  therefore  said  to  be  polar- 
ised, or  to  be  beams  of  polarised  light,  because  they  have 
sides  or  poles  of  different  properties.  1845  KELLAND  Young's 
Lect.  Nat.  Phil.  37^1  Light  which  consists  of  vibrations  in 
one  direction  only  is  termed  polarized  light.  1894  TURPIN 
Org.  Chem.  103  Three  isomeric  forms  of  malic  acid  which 
differ  chiefly  in  their  action  upon  polarized  light. 

f2.  Path.  a.  Having  a  particular  centre  or  axis,  or 
a  definite  direction,  b.  Of  a  convex  body  :  Having 
a  pole  or  centre  of  convexity.  Obs. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  36  In  one  or  two 
examples,  .there  was  neither  a  polarized  pain  nor  fluctua- 
tion. Ibid.  3£i  The  centre  [of  the  vaccine  vesicle]  dips, 
instead  of  being  polarized,  and  is  less  elevated  than  the 
circumference.  Ibid.  III.  152  In  the  former  [disease,  i.  e. 
presbyopia]  the  cornea  is  in  all  cases  too  much  flattened,  in 
the  present  it  is  too  convex  or  polarized. 

3.  Magn.  and  Electr.    (See  prec.  2.) 

1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  39  He  considers  the  first 
effect  of  an  excited  body  upon  neighbouring  matter,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  polarized  state  of  their  particles,  which 
constitutes  induction. ..  If  the  particles  can  maintain  this 
polarized  state,  then  insulation  is  the  consequence :  and  the 
higher  the  polarized  condition,  the  better  the  insulation. 
1885  WATSON  £  BURBURV  Math.  Th.  Electr.  ft  Magn.  1. 
251  Such  a  system  of  polarised  molecules  as  we  are  suppos- 
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ing  gives  rise  to  localised  distributions  with  solid  and  super- 
ficial   densities    of  determinate  values    throughout    given 
regions  and  having:  the  same  potential  at  every  point  of  the 
field  as  would  result  from  such  localised  distributions. 
b.  See  quol.  1886. 

1878  CULLF.Y  Handbk.  Pract.  Telegraphy  (ed.  7)  277  In 
the  polarized  relay  the  force  of  the  spring  is  replaced  by 
magnetic  attraction.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  p.  ii, 
In  1830  he  set  up  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  Albany, 
..using  a  polarized  relay.  Ibid.  26  Polarized  magnets., 
so  named  on  account  of  their  armatures  being  permanent 
magnets.  1886  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Electromagnet  291  It  is 
usual  to  refer  to  those  [electromagnetic]  devices  in  which 
a  permanent  magnet  comes  into  use  as  polarized  mechanisms, 
while  the  ordinary  electromagnets  are  non-polarized. 

4.  fig.  Specialized  in  meaning  or  application. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  i,  The  religious  cur- 
rency of  mankind, . .  consists  entirely  of  polarized  words. 

Polarizer  (pou-laraizai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  polarizes;  spec.  That  plate 
or  prism  in  a  polariscope  which  polarizes  the 
incident  ray  of  light  (opp.  to  analyser). 

1854  PEREIRA  Polarized  Light  (ed.  2)  50  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  two  parts,.. and  either  part 
.  .may  be  used  as  polarizer  or  analyzer  ;  but  whichever  we 
use  as  the  polarizer,  the  other  then  becomes  the  analyser. 
Ibid.  132  On  rotating  the  film  (the  analyzer  and  polarizer 
remaining  still),  a  brilliant  colour  is  perceived  at  every 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  but  in  intermediate  positions  it  vanishes 
altogether.. so  that  when  the  film  alone  is  revolved  one 
colour  only  is  seen,  but  when  the  analyzer  alone  is  revolved, 
two  colours  are  seen.  1863  [see  ANALYSER  3].  1879  RUTLEY 
Stud.  Rocks  vii.  48  The  polariser  should  revolve  with  per- 
fect freedom. 

Polarizing,  vtJ.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING*.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  POLAKIZE,  in  various  senses. 
Also  attrib.  as  in  polarizing  angle  (Optics),  that 
angle  of  incidence  (differing  for  different  substances) 
at  which  the  maximum  polarization  of  the  inci- 
dent light  takes  place. 

1812  (19  Dec.)  BRF.WSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1813)  105  The 
explanation  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  polarising 
power  of  the  agate  should  be  confirmed.    1829  ffat.  P kilos. 
I.  Polaris.  Light  ii.  9  (U.  K.  S.)  Placed  at  an  angle  of  52°  45', 
the  polarising  angle  for  water.    1837  BRF.WSTER  Magnet. 
193  Mr.  Barlow  concludes  that  every  place  has  its  particu- 
lar polarizing  axis.    fig.  1901  Dundee  Advertiser  16  Jan.  4 
The  newspaper.,  renders  possible  the  polarising  of  millions 
of  men  with  one  great  idea. 

Polarizing,  ///.  a.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -iNO2.] 
That  polarizes  or  produces  polarization. 

1.  Optics.  (See  POLARIZE  i.) 

1813  (23  Dec.)  BREWSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1814)  207  When 
we  examine  the  transmitted  light,  either  with  the  naked  eye 
or  with  polarising  crystals,  no  coloured  fringes  are  visible. 
1816  —  in  Edin.  Phil.   Trans.  VIII.  353  On  the  Laws 
which  regulate  the  Distribution  of  the  Polarising  Force  in 
Plates,  Tubes,  and  Cylinders  of  Glass,  that  have  received 
the  Polarising  Structure.    1869  PHIPSON  tr.  Guillemin's  Sun 
(1870)  89  Polarising  helioscopes  have  been  manufactured., 
and  have  realised  the  ideas  of  the  illustrious  English  astro- 
nomer.     1890  Athenstum  29  Mar.  407/3  The  method  of 
evaluating  the  absorption  of  different  thicknesses  by  com- 
parison with  a  polarizing  photometer. 

2.  Magn.  and  Electr.    (See  POLARIZE  2.) 

1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  131  Instead  of  one 
polarizing  force  there  are  several,  all  acting  in  the  same 
direction.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  32  One  of  these 
— the  polarizing  helix — is  somewhat  longer  than  the  other. 

Polar ly  (p<wlajli),  adv.  [f.  POLAR  a.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  polar  direction,  manner,  or  degree ;  after  the 
manner  of  or  with  reference  to  poles. 

1830  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  415  The 
miserable  confusion  of  ideas  polarly  opposite.  1834  R. 
MUDIE  Feathered  Tribes  Brit.  Isl.  (1841)  I.  15  Birds  which 
migrate  polarly,  or  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  1849  NOAD 
Electricity  (ed.  3)  47  [The  particles]  being,  as  wholes,  cor 
ductors,  they  can  readily  be  charged  either  bodily  or  polarly. 
1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  274  We  have  thus  only 
one  section  polarly  identified. 

t  Pola-rtike,  Obs.,  i.  e.pole  arctic,  the  north  pole 
or  pole-star:  see  POLE  sbt  I,  ARCTIC. 

c  1391,  IS«3  [see  POLE  sb?  i].  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarch! 
6321,  I  se  Polartike  in  the  North  appeir.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vin.  90  Was . .  seine,  betueme  Pol  artik 
and  the  Pleiades,  .a  maruellous  gret  Comet. 

Po'larward,  adv.  (a.)  [f.  POLAR  a.  +  -WARD.] 
Towards  the  polar  regions. 

1832  Frasers  Mag.  VI.  28  In  the  polarward  parts  °f 
Thalabaw.    1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geoff.  Sea  (Low)  x.  § 
The  water.. goes  polar-ward,  dispensing  warmth  and  mois 
ture  as  it  goes.     1800  Nature  16  Oct.  603/1  Polarward  winds 
blow  across  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

t  PO'lary,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  -arie.  [ad.  med.L. 
polaris,  f.  L.  polus  POLE  sb?  :  see  -ARY  2  :  of.  F. 
polaire  (1556  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pole  or  the  poles  of  tl 
heaven  or  earth;   =  POLAR  a.  I. 

1559  w-  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  64  Vnder  the  t  we 
polary  circles  in  the   Heauen.    1623  tr.  Favines  llieat. 
Hon.  vit.  viii.  243  The  Polarie  and  Septentrionall  Natic 
1638  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  181  The  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  Moone  have  but  polary  life. 

2.  Of  magnetic  polarity ;   =  POLAR  a.  2. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii.  60  All  which  acquire 
a  magneticall  and  polary  condition,  and  being  suspended, 
convert  their  lower  extremes  unto  the  North.     IW5  » 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  351  That  the  Polary  Direction  » 
altogether  unknown  unto  the  Ancients,  is  agreed  by  me 

II  Polatouche  (pflatK-tJ).  Zool.  [F '.  polatouchc, 
ad.  Russ.  iio.ieTVii«  ffffetucMffijmg;  cf. 


POLAYN. 

•tuchaya  bflka  flying  squirrel.]  The  small 
flying  squirrel  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  Sciuropterus 
volans. 

1817  GRIFFITH  Ctm'cr's  Anim.  K.  III.  84  Their  molars 
. .  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  squirrels  and  polatouches. 
1861  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  594  The  polatouche  of  Silieria 
1896  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  I'll.  89. 

Polax,  pol-ax,  obs.  forms  of  POLE-AX. 

Polayl,  -aylle,  var.  of  PULLAILE  Obs.,  poultry. 

t  Polayii.  poleyn.  Obs.  Forms :  4  poleyn, 
-e,  4-5  polayne,  5  polan,  polayn,  St.  pu(l)lane. 
[ME.  poleyn,  polayne,  a.  OF.  po(u}lain.  Origin 
unknown.]  A  piece  of  defensive  armour  covering 
the  knee. 

c  1330  R.  BIIIIKNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10077  Doublet  & 
quysseux,  wib  poleyns  ful  riche.  13. .  Gaw.  *  Gr.  Knt.  576 
His  legez  lapped  in  stel  with  luflych  greuez,  With  polaynez 
piched  ber-to.  (1400  Smudone  Bab.  176  Hawberke,  spere, 
ner  poleyne,  ner  pole,  c  1470  HENRV  Wallace  vm.  1203  His 
leg  harnes  he  clappyt  on  so  clene :  Pullane  greis  he  braissit 
on  full  fast.  <- 1475  Rauf  Ccilyar  468  His  Pnlanis  full 
prest  of  that  ilk  peir. 

Polayn(e,  variant  of  POULAINE,  PULLEN  Obs. 

Fold,  obs.  spelling  of  POLLED. 

Poldavy  (ppld^-vi),  poldavis  (ppld^-vis). 
Now  rare.  Forms :  5-  poldavy ;  also  6-7  pole-, 
7  pool-,  poole-,  powle-,  7-8  poll-,  pool-;  6 
-dawy,  7  -daui,  -davye,  -davie,  9  -davey ;  pol- 
dway.  0.  5-8  -davys,  6-7  -daves,  6-8  -davies, 
7  -davyes,  -dauioe,  6-  -davis.  [app.  f.  Poldavide, 
a  place  on  the  south  side  of  Donarnenez  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany.  About  1548  a  warrant  for 
A/o  i  is.  was  issued  to  pay  for  bringing  over  cer- 
tain Bretons  to  teach  men  here  the  art  of  making 
poldavies  (Oppenheim  Royal  Navy  98,  1031.  The 
forms  poldavies,  -davys,  -davis,  etc.  appear  to  have 
been  the  collective  plural  (cf.  silks,  sheetings,  etc.), 
but  were  very  often  used  as  singular.] 

A  coarse  canvas  or  sacking,  originally  woven  in 
Brittany,  and  formerly  much  used  for  sailcloth. 

1481-90  Harvard  Hottseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  37  Item,  for 
trusing. .a  piece  poldavy  of  xx.  yerdes  iij.  quarters.  1563 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  225  He  coft  five  ballis  of  pol- 
davy and  uther  claith.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman 
I.  ll  xix.  (1635)  225  A  Canvasse  of  the  best  Poldavie.  1611 
PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  vi.  (1634)  54  If  they  have  any  wit  at 
all,  they  set  it  like  Velvet  before,  though  the  backe  (like 
a  bankerupts  doublet)  be  but  of  poldavy  or  buckram.  1795 
J.  AIKIN  Manchester  302  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  or 
poldavy  was  introduced.  1860  WEALE  Diet.  Terms,  Pol- 
dway,  coarse  sacking  for  coal-sacks,  etc.  1881  JAGO  Cornish 
Gloss.,  Poldavy,  a  very  coarsely  woven  linen  cloth. 

(3.  148*  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Star  Chamb.  Cases  9,  x.  boltes 
of  canuascallid  poldavys.  igij  in  Oppenheim  Royal  Navy 
98  Canvas:  Olron..  Vitery.. Poldavys.  ijja  T.  BARNABE  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  n.  App.  E.  152  Whether  yt  were 
poldavis  for  saylis,  or  any  other  thing.  1604  Act  s  Jos.  I, 
c.  24^  (heading\  An  Acte  againste  the  deceiptfull  and  false 
makingeof  Mildernix,  and  Powle  Davies,  whereof  Saile 
Clothes  for  the  Navie  . .  are  made.  1614  '  TOBIAS  GENTLE- 
MAN '  Eag.  Way  to  Wealth  22  Ipswich  ..  is  a  principal! 
place  . .  for  spinning  of  yarne,  for  the  making  of  poulda- 
uice.  111641  SIR  W.  MONSON  JVaval  Tracts  vi.  (ijcu)  523/2 
As  also  Pole-Davies  for  Sails.  1714  Fr.  Bi.  of  Rales  190 
The  Linens  called  Poliseaux,  or  Poldavies  shall  be  made 
Half  ElloneTwelfth.. broad.  1867  SMITH  Sailor' sWordM., 
Poldavis  or  Poldavy,  a  canvas  from  Dantzic,  formerly  much  i 
used  in  our  navy. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1558  in  I'emey  Papers  (Camden)  91  Francis  Owdrey,  of  [ 
Abendon,  in  the  countie  of  Berk,  poldavis  weaver.  Ibid.  92 
rnuncil  Owdreyne,  of  the  towne  of  Ippiswitche,  poldavyes 
maker.  1571  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  134 
r  yve  quarters  poledawy  canves.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  n. 
x,  You  must  be  content  with  homely  Polldaui  ware  from  me. 
Polder  l  (Lwu-ldsj).  Also7polther.  [a.Du. 
polder,  Wd\\.polre,polder;  so  EF rris. polder, poller.] 
A  piece  of  low-lying  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
a  lake,  or  a  river,  from  which  it  is  protected  by 
dikes :  so  called  in  the  Netherlands ;  rarely  used 
of  similar  land  in  other  countries. 
1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  3  The  Polder  (so 
fi*ld  wonne  from 
*5  July  8  (Star 
-  jnemies  polther 
"!**»  SOMNER  Rom.  Ports  ft  Forts'  Kent  (1693)  65  The 

I  is  moorish,  boggy  and  fenny,  such  as  our  Ancestors  have 
isually i  called  Polder:,  .i.  e.  a  marish  fenn,  a  meadow  by  the 
shore  side,  a  field  drain'd  or  gain'd  from  a  river  or  the  sea, 
and  inclosed  with  banks.  1761  tr.  husching's  Syst.  Geog. 
HI.  484  Several  of  them  [Inkes]  have  been  drained  and  i 
dyked  under  the  name  of  Polders.  1839  W.  CHAMBERS 
•  Holland  39/1  When  the  superincumbent  mass  has 
*en  entirely  removed,  the  cleared  space  becomes  a  fertile 
polder.  186!  SMILES  Engineers  I.  i.  iv.  66.  1894  Westm.  \ 

ji  Mar.  8/1  Much  of  the  asparagus  eaten  in  London 
c  B.r?-w?  ,'"  Polders  reclaimed  from  the  sea  near  Mont 
1st.  Michel. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  polder-land ;  polder- 
boy,  polder-man,  a  labourer  employed  in  making 
polders.  (All  in  reference  to  Holland.) 

1873  W.  K.  SULLIVAN  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish  I.  Introd.  212 

I  he  privileges  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pierre  of  Ghent  of  about 

He  year  830  mention  the  existence  of  a  partnership    for 

he  working  of  some  polder-land.     1884  G.  H.  BOUGHTON  in 

Carpers  Mag.  Aug.  338/1  Little  scattered  hamlets  of  the 

?!h"  P.eoP1<!  ""d  the polder-men.    1895  If,  slm.  Gas.  13  Apr. 

O/i    1  his  particular  form  of  labour  requires  skilled  navvies 

(polderboys  we  call  them). 
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t  Polder  2.  Obs.  or  dial.  [Corruption  of  poller, 
variant  of  POLLARD.]  A  pollard  tree. 

1704  Diet.  Rust.,  Potlders,  are  old  Trees  usually  lopped,  of 
which  see  Shr<nvding  of  Trees.  1736  AINSWORTH  1. at. 
Diet,  i,  Polders  (old  trees  lopped),  arbores  cfduat.  190* 
Westm.  Gat.  7  Aug.  1/3  A  canal  fringed  with  polders. 

Polder,  -dyr,  obs.  ff.  POWDER.    Polderne, 
-drand,  -dren,  -dron(e,  var.  POULDBON  Obs. 
Fold-gate.  1  Obs.  See  quot. 

1703  T.  W.City  4  C.  Purchaser  147  Pold  Gates.. are  such 
as  arc  set  in  Fences  for  to  shut  up  the  Passage!  into  Fields, 
and.. are  of  2  sorts,  either  of  sawed,  or  cleft  Timber. 

Pole  (p»"l),  ti.1  Forms:  I  p(U,  4  pool,  4- 
pole ;  also  4-6  poole,  5  poll  (pulle,  St.  poille), 
6  polle,  poule,  poale,  6-7  powle,  9  (dial.)  powl. 
fOE.  pdl  =  OLG.  *pal  (OFris.  pAl,  MDu.  pael, 
Du.  pool,  MLG.,  LG.  pat),  OHG.  phal  (MHG. 
phdl,  tfdl,  Ger.  pfaht),  ON.  pdll  (Norw.  faale, 
Sw.  pale);  ad.  i,.pdl-us  stake,  prop.  OE. /<wgave 
regularly  ME. p&l,  mod.Eng. pole;  the  phonology 
of  i  jth  c.  pulle,  l6th  c.  pottle,  and  mod.  dial,  powl, 
pow,  is  obscure.] 

1.  In  early  use,  A  stake,  without  reference  to 
length  or  thickness ;  now,  a  long,  slender,  and 
more  or  less  cylindrical  and  tapering  piece  of 
wood  (rarely  metal),  as  the  straight  stem  of  a 
slender  tree  stripped  of  its  branches ;  used  as 
a  support  for  a  tent,  hops  or  other  climbing  plants, 
telegraph  or  telephone  wires,  etc.,  for  scaffolding, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (See  also  2.) 
The  modern  sense  becomes  clear  first  c  1440. 
c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  334/2  Pains,  pal.  1340  Ayenb. 
203  pe  eddre  of  bres  arered  ine  be  pole.  1377  LANGL. 


Itgnens,  Harl.  MS.  a  staffe  or  a  thynge  of  a  tree)  is  i-pi}t 
berynne,  (rat  partie  of  be  pole  [CAXTON  shaft  or  pool,  Harl. 
MS.  that  tre]  bat  is  in  be  erthe  schal  turne  into  iren.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pant.  407/2  Pole,  longe  rodde,  contns,  pertica. 
c  1445  LYDO.  Nightingale  309  This  was  the  poole  and  the 
hygh[e]  tree,  Whilom  sette  vp  by  Moyses  of  entent.  1457 


Nottingham  Rec.  II.  365  For  c.  allor  polls  vs.  viiijd.  c  1470 
HENRV  Wallace  n.  33  He  bar  a  sasteing  in  a  boustous 
poille.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  /Esof  v.  xiii.  91  b,  I  shalle 
haue  alle  the  rote  the  pulle  [radices  cum  tota  colvmna)  or 
maste  and  alle  the  braunches.  1541  Nottingham  Rec.  III. 
383  For  iij.  powlez  to  make  reylez  in  Cow  Lane,  a  1548 
HALL  C&rtfw.,  Hen.  F/  i6oThe  Capitayne.  .caused  his  head 
to  be  cut  of,  and  pitched  it  on  a  highe  poole.  Ibid., 
Hen.  VIII  139 b,  The  kyng..lept  ouer  a  diche  beside 
Hychyn,  with  a  polle  and  the  polle  brake.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  (1580)  15  Some  sale  a  long  poule.  1550  Mirr.  Mag., 
"Jack  Cade  xv,  On  a  poale.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  Num. 
xxi.  8  Make  thee  a  fyerie  serpent,  and  set  it  vppon  a  pole 
\Vulg.  pro  signo,  1382  WVCL.  for  a  tokne  ;  1388  for  a  signe  ; 
1535  Cov.  for  a  token;  1539  (Great)  for  a  sygne  (so  1560 
Genev.)}.  1607  in  Stonehouse  Axholmc  (1839)  4°4  [The 
boundary]  towards  the  north,  as  the  powles  and  stoupes 
were  set  [in  the  moors]  by  the  said  order,  to  Briscoe  Dyke 
north  east.  1616  SIR  C  MOUNTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  250  Lest  a  man  be  like  a  hop  without 
a  pole.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  11.  12  If,  after  some  distinguish 'd 
leap,  He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip.  1869  £.  A. 
PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  323  A  conical  tent,  with  a 
single  pole.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRICHT  Telegraphy  (1905) 
286  On  the  earliest  telegraph  lines  square  poles . .  were 
employed.  Ibid.  295  In  countries  where  wood  is  extremely 
perishable,  .iron  poles  are  very  extensively  used. 

2.  In  specific  applications :  a.  A  long  tapering 
wooden  shaft  fitted  to  the  fore-carriage  of  a  vehicle 
and  attached  to  the  yokes  or  collars  of  the  draught- 
animals,  serving  to  guide  and  control  the  vehicle, 
and  sometimes  also  bearing  the  whiffle-trees. 
The  application  in  quot.  1390  is  uncertain. 
[1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  7  Cum  emptione  poles, 
girthes,  sursengles  et  aliis  necessariis.)  1619  [implied  in 
pole-piece  in  5  c].  1647  [implied  in  POLELESS].  1683  WOOD 
Li/et)  Nov.  (O.H.S.)  III.  79  The  pole  of  a  coach  hit  against 
his  brest.  1(99  S.  SEWALL  Diary  27  Sept.,  Pole  of  the 
Calash  broken  by  the  Horses  frighted  with  a  Pistol  1813 
Sk.  Charac.  I.  114  The  pole  of  pur  carriage  ran  against 
the  splendid  chariot  of  the  Marchioness  of  Arrangford. 

b.  Used  as  a  tradesman's  sign.    Cf.  ALE-POLE, 
barber  s  pole  s.  v.  BARBER  3. 

1566  A  nn.  Barber-Surg.  Lond.  (i  800)  181  No  Barber  shall. . 
put  out  any  bason  or  basons,  .upon  his  poule  on  Sundays  or    ! 
Holy  days.     1641  TATHAM  Distracted  State  IV.  i.  (1651)    I 
22/2  Scotch  Apothecary.. \  ha  not  ben  a  Poles-Screamer 
this  twenty  veers  far  naught.    1797  LD.  THURLOW  in  Hone    j 
Every-day  Bk.  (1825)  I.  1269  By  a  statute  still  in  force,    I 
the  barbers  and  surgeons  were  each  to  use  a  pole.     1887 
T.  HARDY  Woodlanders  i,  A  master-barber  that's  left  off    \ 
his  pole  because  'tis  not  genteel. 

o.  Naut.  A  ship's  mast :  in  phr.  with  or  under  \ 
(bare)  poles :  with  no  sail  set,  with  furled  sails. 
Also,  The  upper  end  of  a  mast,  rising  above  the 


1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  17  We  may  have  .  .  to 


ly  with  pur  bare  Poles.    1795  rser  20    uy 

2/4  The  brig  is  painted  black,  with,  .no  pole  to  her  fore  top 
gallant-mast.  1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  n.  23  The  vessel 
rolls,  At  ocean's  mercy  under  poles. 

d.  The  long  handle  of  a  scythe  or  the  like.  dial. 

t8»8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pew,  a  pole,  a  scythe  pow,  the 
long  handle  of  a  scythe.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  (S.  Lanes.  ) 
Scythe  pow,  stang  pow. 

3.  A  pole  (in  sense  i)  of  definite  length  used  as 
a  measure  ;  hence,  name  of  a  lineal  measure,  esp. 


POLE. 

I  for  land  :  in  Statutory  Measure,  eqnal  to  5  J  yards 
or  i6J  feet,  bnt  varying  locally ;  a  PERCH,  a  Ron. 
1501  ARNOLDS  Ckron.  (1811)  173  In  dyuers  odur  placii.. 
'hey  mete  ground  by  pollis  gnddis  and  roddis  some  be  of 
xviij  foote  some  of  xx  fole  and  som  xvi  fote  in  lengith 
'579  J-  STUBMS  Gaping  GulfV'm,  Thold  English  liberal! 
measure  of  syxtene  foote  and  a  lialfe  to  the  pole.  1603 


Rod.  or  as  some  call  it  Lugg  :  By  Slat.  35  F.liz.  this  Measure 
is  a  length  of  16  Foot  and  a  half,  but  in  some  Countries  it 
consists  of  18  Foot  and  U  called  Woodland-Measure;  in 
some  Places  of  21  Foot  termed  Church-Measure  ;  and 
in  others  of  24  Foot  under  the  Name  of  Forest -Measure 
|  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Mile,  Every  Furlong  forty 
Lugs  or  Poles  . .  every  Pole  sixteen  Foot  and  a  Half.  1813 
T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  App.  268  A  rod,  pole,  or  perch  . .  is 
of  three  lengths  in  this  county :  15,  1 8,  and  16  J  feet 

b.  As  a  measure  of  area :  A  square  rod  or  perch  ; 
3oJ  square  yards. 

1637  in  N.  Riding  Rec.  IV.  77  To  be  rated  by  acree  and 
powle.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  19  A  rod  or  pole  of 
ground,  which  is  the  square  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 
Mod.  The  land  is  let  in  ten-pole  allotments  at  sixpence 
a  pole. 

4.  In  sporting  phraseology :  The  tail  of  certain 
beasts  and  birds,  as  the  otter,  pheasant,  etc. 


•  !£  ] _^t ( ^^  wi  wi  w%%^mi 

/bid.,  Pole,  the  tail  of  a  pheasant.  1904  Westnild.  ~Gai. 
*  J"'y  5/5  Captain  T.  presented  the  pole  to  Miss  L.,  the 
pads  to  the  Misses  C., .  .and  the  mask  most  deservedly  to. . 
the  huntsman. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  s.  Simple  attrib. :  Per- 
taining to,  consisting  or  made  of  a  pole  or  poles, 
s.*  pole-bridge,  -end,  -fence,  -futchel,  -head  (cf.  pole- 
mast  in  c.),  -topmast,  -wood.  b.  Objective  and 
obj.  genitive,  instrumental,  etc.,  as  pole-balancing, 
-bearer,  -jump,  -jumper,  -leaper,  -leaping,  -setter, 
-setting,  -vault,  -vaulter ;  pole-armed,  -shaped  adjs. 

1800  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  28  The  "pole-bearers  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  ship.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  f,  Impress. 
u.  38  In  the  early  summer  of  1844  I  took  part  as  a  pole- 
bearer '  in  the  last  Montem.  [See  POLEMAN  b,  quots.  1844, 
1898.]  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821) 
II.  131  Mr.  L  s  horse,  crossing  a  *pole  bridge,  fell  through, 
and  threw  his  rider.  1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862) 


inserted.     1794  Rigging  t,  Seamanship  I.  16   'Top-gallant- 
masts,  .have  commonly  *pole-heads,  either  stump, common, 


had  done  their  work  the  wires  were  quickly  strung.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  7/1  An  elderly  man  ..fights  with  a 
•pole-shaped  stick  against  a  constable.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Matt  en  caravelle,  fitted  with  'pole 
topmasts.  1893  Ouling  (U.  S.)  XXII.  154/2  He  has.  .field 
the  world's  record  in  the  *pole  vault  for  distance.  Ibid., 
Harding ..  began  training  as  a  *pole-vaulter  in  1891.  1741 
MS.  Agreement  (co.  Derby),  [Lessee]  to  fall  or  cut  all  the 
large  or  'pole  wood  grounds. 

c.  Special  Combs  :  pole-bean,   any  climbing 
bean  (Webster,  1890) ;   pole -bracket,  a  bracket 
on  a  telegraph  pole  for  supporting  the  wires ;  pole- 
burn,  a  disease  affecting  tobacco  during  the  curing 
process,  due  to  overheating  when  hung  too  closely 
on  poles  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895);   so  pole- 
burn  v.  inlr.,  (of  tobacco)  to  be  discoloured  and 
lose  flavour  by  overheating  (Cent.  Diet.  \  890) ; 
pole-cap,  the  insulating  cap  of  a  telegraph  pole ; 
pole-carriage  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875),  pole- 
cart,  a  vehicle  furnished  with  or  drawn  by  means 
of  a  pole ;  pole-chain,  (a)  a  measuring  chain  = 
CHAIN  sb.  9 ;  (b)  the  chain  by  which  the  end  of 
a    carriage-pole  is  connected   with   the    collar ; 
tpole-olipt  a.,  hedged  in  by  poles;  pole-crab, 
a  double  metal  loop  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  carriage- 
pole  to  receive  the  breast-straps  of  the  harness 
(Knight) ;  pole-ground,  ground  or  river-bottom 
suitable  for  poling  a  barge,  etc.;  f  pole-hammer, 
properly  poll-hammer,  the  war-hammer  or  martel- 
de-fer ;  t  pole-hatchet,  1  = pole-ax ;  an  opprobrious 
appellation  (cf.  HATCHET-FACE)  ;  pole-hedge  *- 
ESPALIER  I ;  pole-hook,  (a)  the  hook  on  the  end 
of  a  carriage-pole ;    (6)   a  boat-hook  (Knight) ; 
pole-horse,  a  horse  harnessed  alongside  of  the 
pole,  a  wheeler  as  distinguished  from  a  leader; 
pole-lathe,  a  lathe  in  which  the  work  is  turned  by 
a  cord  passing  round  it,  and  fastened  at  one  end  to 
the  end  of  an  elastic  pole,  and  at  the  other  to 
a  treadle  ;  pole-mast,  a  mast  formed  of  a  single 
spar ;  so   pole-masted  a. ;    pole-net,   a  net  for 
catching  fish,  etc.,  fastened  on  a  pole  or  poles ; 
pole-pad,  a  stuffed  leather  pad  fastened  on  the 
point  of  the  pole  of  a  gun-carriage,  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  horses  ;  pole-piece,  (a)  a  heavy  strap 
which  attaches  the  end  of  the  pole  to  the  horse's 
collar ;    \l>)   in    roof-construction,    a    ridge-pole ; 
f  pole-pike,  ?a  pike  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  pole, 
a    pike-staff;     pole -plate    (see    quots.);     pole- 
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prop,  a  bar  for  supporting  the  end  of  the  pole 
(esp.  of  an  artillery  carriage)  when  the  horses  are 
unhitched  (Knight) ;  pole-puller,  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  drawing  the  poles  in  a  hop-garden ;  so 
pole-pulling  ;  pole-rack,  a  rack  on  which  drying- 
poles  are  supported  in  dyeing,  tanning,  and  other 
trades;    pole-railroad,   -railway,   a    temporary 
track  constructed  of  two  parallel  lines  of  barked 
poles,  serving  as  rails  for  the  removal  of  the  logs 
of  a  district  to  the  sawmill ;  pole-reed  (also/00/- 
reecf),  Phragmites  communis  •   pole-road  =  pole- 
railroad;  pole-rush  (also  fool-rush),  the  Bulrush, 
Scirpus    lacustris;    pole-screen,    a    fire-screen 
mounted  on  an  upright  pole  or  rod,  on  which  it 
may  be  fixed  at  any  point ;   pole-shank  =  pole- 
staff;    pole-sling,  a  kind  of  palanquin  or  travel- 
ling   seat    suspended     from     a     pole    or     poles 
carried  by  bearers ;  f  pole-square,  a  square  pole ; 
pole-staff',  a  net-pole  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  pole-strap  = 
pole-piece   (a)  (Knight);    pole-tip,   a  metal  cap 
covering   the   point  of  the   pole   of  a   carriage; 
pole-tool :   see  quot.  ;  pole-torpedo,  a  torpedo 
carried  on  the  end  of  a  pole  projecting  from  the 
bows  of  a  vessel ;   a  spar-torpedo ;  pole-trap,  a 
circular  steel  trap  set  on  the  top  of  a  post ;  pole- 
trawl,  a  trawl-net  of  which  the  mouth  is  kept 
open  with  a  pole ;  so  pole-trawling ;  pole-wedge 
(also  poll-),  in  a  plough  :  see  qnots. 

1876  PREECE&SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  m  'Pole-brackets 
.  .are  of  a  tubular  form . .  and  made  of  malleable  iron.     1884 
Health  Exhib.  Catal.  78/1  Insulators.      "Pole  Cap.     1833 
lYauldby  Farm  Rep.  102  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knoiv!.,  Huso.  Ill 
The  wain  or  "pole-cart  dragged  by  oxen  is  unknown  here. 
•  715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Surveying,  The  surveyor  .. 
furnish'd . .  with  a  well  divided   *pole  chain  or  off  set  rod. 
1817  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  102  The  accidental  breakings  of 
reins,  pole-chains,  hame-straps.     1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  68 
Thy  *pole-clipt  vineyard,  And  thy  Sea-marge  stirrile,  and 
rockey-hatd.    1773  in  Crisp  Richmond  (1866)  316  From  the 
depth  of  water,  the  want  of  *Pole  ground  would  render  it 
difficult,  .to  work  the  Craft.    1873  SULLIVAN  O'Curry V  A nc. 
Irish  I.  Introd.  459  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  war  ham- 
mer was  in  general  use... The  foot  soldiers  had  it  fixed  on  a 
long  pole,  whence  the  name  "Pole-hammer.  [This  is  an  error, 
founded  on  false  etymology;  the  foil-hammer  (M.Du.  pal- 
*«;««•)  had  its  name  from  poll  head,  like/o//-<i.r,  POLE-AX.) 
a  1529  SKELTON  My  darlyng  dere,  etc.  28,  I  wys,  *powle 
hachet,  she  bleryd  thyne  I.     1826  HOR.  SMITH    Tor  Hill 
(1838)  II.  98  You  pennyless  pole-hatchet.     1665  REA  Flora 
(ed.   2)  6   Pallisados  (or  as   we  usually  call   them,   ''Pole- 
hedges)  are  much  in  fashion  in  France.     1706  LONDON  & 
Wise  Keiir'ii  Card.  I.  91  The  Cultivation  of  Vines  in  Vine- 
yards, on  Pole-Hedges.     1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  St.  «, 
Art  I.  66  The  *pole  lathe. .  made  of  the  cheapest  materials, 
and  in  the  simplest  manner.     1881   YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his 
own  Mechanic  §  539  The  pole  lathe  and  the  '  dead-centre ' 
lathe  are.  .the  most  simple  forms  of  this  useful  contrivance 
1730  in  Patents  Specific.,  Masts,  &c.  (1874)  i  A  *pole  mast 
vessell  for  the  better  . .  catching  . .  of  all  sorts  of  fish.     1824 
Ibid.  io  Double  pole  masts.     1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  B  bij  b,  A  mast,  .is  either  formed  of  one  single  piece, 
which  is  called  a  pole  mast,  or  composed  of  several  pieces 
joined  together.     1894  Daily  News  22  Feb.  2/t  The  Britan- 
me  is  rigged  as  a  *pole-masted  schooner.     1838  SIMMONDS 
JJict.  J  radet  'fate-net,  a  net  attached  to  a  pole  for  illegal 
fishing  in   rivers.      1885  BOMPAS  Lift  F.  Buckland  163 
Imagine  an  old  fashioned,  bag-shaped  night-cap,  with  a 
stick  fastened  on  each  side  of  it,  and  you  have  a  pole  net 
1619  iu  Namorth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  108  For  a  paer  of 
duble  cotch  rains  and  a  *poolpeseis.     1794  W    FELTON 
Carriages  (1801)  I.  212  Pole-pieces  are  the  straps  which 
couple  the  horses  to  the  pole,  and  are  regulated  by  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  carriage.     1901  J.  Black's  Illtistr.  Car* 
«r  Build.,  Home  Handier.  22  Deal  rafters  . .  the  lower  ends 
of  which  rest  on  the  wall  plates,,  .and  the  upper  extremities 
..abut  on  the  'ridge'  or  'pole  piece'.      1451-2   Durham 
Ace.  Kails  (Surtees)  147  Pro  j  "polepike  et  quinque  Shol- 
yrnez,  ijs.  ijd.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  128  A  'pole- 
plate  is  a  beam  over  each  opposite  wall,  supported  upon  the 
ends  of  the  tie-beam.     1889  Catli.  Household  30  Nov.  4 
Bold  king-post  principals  and  traceried  windbraces  to  the 
purlins  and  pole  plates.     t8oS  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric. 
I.  753  The  'pole-puller  and  pickers,  .in  the  hop  plantation. 


hard  wood.  ^Scribner-sMag.  June  708/2  '  Pole-roads  : 
..where  cars  with  wheels  with  concave  faces  run  on  poles 
instead  of  rails  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Hi.  5II  The  fourth 
[kind  of  Rush)  is  called  ..  ,„  English,  the  "pole  Rushe,  or 
bull  Rushe,  or  Mat  Rushe.  1870  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Autobiorr 
«r  Lett.  (1899)  225  I  have  just  finished  the  most  enchanting 
•pole-screen.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  250  In  this  is 
inserted  the  end  of  the  *po'e-shank.  ^07  MORTIMER 
Husb.  (1721)  I.  86  Allowing  a  Bushel  to  a  *Pole-square 
or  a  hundred  and  sixty  Bushels  to  an  Acre.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  ' Pole-tools,  the  tools  used  in  drilling  with 
rods.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  386  The  *pole-torpedo 
could  not . .  avail.  1892  Daily  News  6  Jan.  5/7  Most  cruel 
of  all  the  instruments  of  destruction  used  by  gamekeepers 
.  .is  the  '  »pole  trap  '.  1836  First  Kef.  Irish  Fisheries  166 
The  pole-trawl,  used  in  shoal  water,  is  the  only  one  known 
here.  1774  WALSH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  471  Small  vessels, 
with  which  they  practise  "pole-trawling.  1733  TULL  tlcirse. 
Hoeing  Husb.  xxi.  308  The  Coulter,  which  is  wedged  tight 
up  to  it  (the  Coulter- hole]  by  the  "Poll-Wedge  Ibid 
309  Three  Wedges  at  least  will  be  necessary  to  hold' 
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the  Coulter ;  the  Pole-Wedge  before  it, ..  another  Wedge 
on  the  left  Side  of  it  above,  and  a  third  on  the  right  Side 
underneath. 

Pole,  sl>.2  Forms :  4-  pole  ;  also  4  pool,  4-6 
pol,  5-6  poole,  6  powle,  Sc.  poill.  [ad.  'L.pol-us 
the  end  of  an  axis,  a  pole  ((Astron.)  Plin.),  the  sky 
(Virg.),  a.  Gr.  iroAos  a  pivot,  axis,  in  Astron.  the 
axis  of  the  sphere  (Plato),  the  sky  (jEsch.).  In 
Of. pole  (1372  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  moA.Y.pSle;  so 
It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  polo,  Ger.  pol,  Du.  pool,  all  from  L.] 

1.  Each  of  the  two  points  in  the  celestial  sphere 
(north  pole  and  south  pole)  about  which  as  fixed 
points  the  stars  appear  to  revolve ;  being  the  points 
at  which  the  earth  s  axis  produced  meets  the  celes- 
tial sphere.  Sometimes  also  =  POLE-STAR. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  22  The  heyhte  of  owre  pool 
Artik  fro  owre  north  Orisonte.  1398  TREVISA  Bar/A.  De  P. 
R.  vni.  xxii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Polus  is  a  fulle  litel  sterre  And 
twei  Polus  [ed.  1495  Polis]  there  bene,  bat  one  hatte  Articus 
•  -P?.  °Per  P°lc  "'?'  antarticus.  1412-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy 
i.  in.  (1555),  To  enhaunce  thyne  honour  to  the  heauen 
Aboue  the  poole  and  the  sterres  seuen.  1432-50  tr 
Higden  (Rolts)  V.  261  Alle  the  grownde  that  lyetheover 
the  occean.  vnder  the  northe  pole.  1513  DOUGLAS  Jineis 
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Pole.  1794  BLAKE  Songs  Exper., Poison-Tree  14" When  the 
night  had  veil'd  the  pole. 

6.  Magn.  Each  of  the  two  opposite  points  or 
regions  on  the  surface  of  a  magnet  (when  of  elon- 
gated form,  usually  at  its  ends)  at  which  the  mag- 
netic forces  are  manifested. 

So  called  originally  by  analogy  with  the  poles  of  the  earth 
or  the  celestial  sphere,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  lode- 
stone  tends  to  dispose  itself  with  one  extremity  towards  the 
north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south. 

1574  EDEN  Prof.  Bk.  Navigation  (1579),  For  lyke  as  in 
heauen  are  two  poynts  immoueable  ..vpon  the  which  the 
whole  frame  of  heauen  is  turned,  .euen  so  the  stone  Magnes 
reduced  into  a  globous  or  rounde  forme,  laying  thereon 
a  needle  turneth  and  resteth,  thereby  is  shewed  the  place  of 
the  poles.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  iii.  (1635)  57 
Let  the  two  poles  both  North  and  South  bee  marked  out 
in  the  Loadstone.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  60  A 
Loadstone . .  wherein  only  inverting  the  extremes  as  it  came 


s.    1831 
netic  by 


R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt   Voy.  (1589)  253  The  altitude" o'f 
the  Poles,  that  is  the  North    and  South  starres.      1602 


vi.  i.  34  Dedalus,  the  wrycht, . .  To  aventur  hym  self  heich  BREWSTER  Optics  x.  93  A  steel  wire  . .  became  magnetic  by 
in  the  sky,  . .  Towart  the  frosty  poll  artik  he  flaw  1527  I  exP°sure  to  the  white  light  of  the  sun  ;  a  north  pole  appear. 

ing  at  each  polished  part,  and  a  south  pole  at  each  unpolished 
part.  1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  37  Gilbert 
considered  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  to  be  a  south  pole, 
as  he  took  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  as  his  standard  north 

.,.      -.  - .,  *™.c,  n..u  MUCIIUI    i     P?le-  ,  l87°  AlRY  Treat.  Magnetism  12  This  suggests  the 

the  Guards  of  th'  euer- fixed  Pole.  1726-46  THOMSON  I  ldea '"at  the  whole  of  the  magnetism  peculiar  to  that  end 
Winter  741  All  one  cope  Of  starry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  !  °' .  rnagnet  is  collected  into  that  one  point :  and  that 
to  pole.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  §  328. 145  The  points  ??'"'  ls  called  a  '  P°le  '•  l873  MAXWELL  Electr.  %  Magn. 


topole.  .868  LOCKYER  £/<•>».  Arfn>«.  §  328. 145  The  points  Point  is  called  a 'pole '.  1873 
where  the  terrestrial  poles  would  pierce  this  sphere  if  they  .  '  3  Ine  ends  of  a  long  thin  t 
were  long  enough,  we  shall  call  the  celestial  poles.  its  poles. 


fig.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  Sf  Cl.  iv.  xv.  65  The  Souldiers  pole 
is  falne  :  young  Boyes  and  Gyrles  Are  leuell  now  with  men. 

2.  Each  of  the  extremities  (North  and  South)  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  ;  also  of  any  rotating  spherical 
or  spheroidal  body  (pole  of  revolution). 

155'  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knawl.  \.  Defin.,  The  two  poyntes 
that  suche  a  lyne  maketh  in  the  vtter  bounde  or  platte  of 
the  globe,  are  named  polis,  wrh  you  may  call  aptly  in  eng- 
lylVL°Urne  P°intes-  l6"  R-  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847) 
228  1  hose  found  neere  the  pooles  are  not  perfect,  but  are  of 
a  thick  colour;  whereas  such  as  are  found  neere  the  line,  are 
most  orient  and  transparent.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  19  They  entertained  a  notion  that  I  was  going 


to 


..to  search  for  the  South  pole.  1798  COLERIDGE^WC.  Ma 
v.  i,  Oh  sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing,  Beloved  from  pole  t 
pole!  1820  W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  46  The 
opinion  of  an  open  sea  round  the  Pole  is  altogether  chi- 
merical. 1827  Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  i.  159  Resolved,  .that 
another  Expedition  to  the  North-Pole  shall  be  under- 
taken. 1834  Nat.  Philos.  III.  Astroti.  iii.  83/1  (U.  K.Soc.), 
The  points  M  and  m  are  called . .  the  poles  of  the  moon.  1880 
G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  in  As  for  matters  of  the 
heart  between  us,  we're  as  far  apart  as  the  Poles. 
fig.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  v.  (1555)  Dj,  The  lady 
Gramer  ..  To  whose  doctrine,  I  dyd  me  aduertise  For  to 
attayne,  in  her  artyke  poole,  Her  gylted  dewe,  for  to  oppresse 
my  doole. 

t  b.  Each  extremity  of  the  axis  of  a  lens.   Obs. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pole  of  a  Glass  (in  Opticks) 
is  the  thickest  part  of  a  Convex,  but  the  thinnest  of  a 
Concave  Glass,  .sometimes  called,  The  Vertex  of  the  Glass, 
t  o.  Each  of  the  two  ends  of  any  axle ;  a  peg  on 
which  anything  turns.   Otis.  rare. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  1. 124  The  Poles  upon  which 
the  Wheel  of  Cardinalism  ought  to  turn.  1730  A.  GORDON 
Maffi:Vs  Amffhith.  303  These  Doors  have  a  round  Hole  in 
the  Threshold,  and  another  above,  into  which  the  Poles  of 
the  Impost  entered. 

3.  Geom.  Pole  of  a  circle  of  the  sphere :  Each  of 
the  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  in  which 
the  axis  of  that  circle  cuts  the  surface ;  as  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  on  the  celestial  sphere.  The  poles 
of  any  great  circle  of  a  sphere  are  also  the  poles  of 
every  small  circle  parallel  to  it. 

CI391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i  S  18  This  senylh  is  the  verrey 
pool  of  the  orisonte  in  etiery  regioun.  1550  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  33  If  I  make  ]',.  D.  the  poles  of  th'  equinoc- 
tial!..then  can  thei  not  be  the  poles  of  the  zodiack.  1594 
BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  in.  i.  xvi.  (1636)311  In  this  Colure  there 
are  set  downe  the  two  Poles  of  the  Ecliptique  line,  being 
distant  from  the  Poles  of  the  world  three  and  twenty  degrees 
and  30'.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  VH.  ii.  3  Every  Dial 
Plane  hath  his  Axis,  which  is  a  straight  Line  passing  through 
the  Center  of  the  Plane,  and  making  Right  Angles  with  it ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Axis  be  the  two  Poles  of  the  Plane 
whereof  that  above  our  Horizon  is  called  the  Pole  Zenith, 
and  the  other  the  Pole  Nadir  of  the  Dial.  1795  HUTTON 
Math.  Diet.  II.  255/1  The  Pole  of  a  great  circle  is  a  point 
upon  the  sphere  equally  distant  from  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  great  circle.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil. 
*.'•.*  They  all  describe  circles  having  the  same  point  for 
their  Pole. 

b.  Hence  in  Cry  St.,  the  point  at  which  a  straight 
line  perpendicular  to  a  face  or  plane  of  a  crystal 
meets  the  (ideal)  sphere  of  projection. 

1878  GURNEV  Crystallogr.  31  The  points  in  which  the 
perpendiculars  ..  meet  the  surface  of  the  sphere  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  respective  faces.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr.  27  A  pole  may  therefore  also  be  defined  as  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  and  a  tangent-plane  parallel  i 
to  a  plane  of  the  system  on  the  same  side  of  the  origin  with 
the  plane. 

4.  poet.,  after  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  usage ;    [ 
also//.     The  sky,  heavens,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  1 34  The  storme  approcher. 
quhen  ye  Poills  are  fairest.    1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarrl,., 


i  magnet  are  commonly  called 

Comb.  1884  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Dynamo-electr.  Mach.  124 
By  substituting  a  four-pole  field  for  the  original  two-pole 
field.. they  could  get  exactly  double.  1900  Engineering 
Mag.  XIX.  748/2  There  being  two  generating  sets,  with 
two-pole  dynamos.  Ibid.  754/2  A  twelve-pole  machine, 
the  connections  of  whose  winding  can  be  altered  so  as  to 
furnish  pressures  from  385  to  4,000  volts. 

b.  Magnetic  pole :  each  of  the  two  points  in  the 
polar  regions  of  the  earth  where  the  dipping  needle 
takes  a  vertical  position. 

1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  i.  ii.  9  The  Magnetick  Poles  are 
also  a  great  Secret ;  especially  now  they  are  found  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Poles  of  the  Earth.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  X.  435/2  The  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  may  be 
considered  as  the  centres  of  the  polarities  of  all  the  par- 
ticular aggregates  of  magnetic  substances.  1815  J.  SMITH 
PanoramaSc.  f;  ArtU.iff,  It  is  found,  that  the  magnetical 
poles  of  the  earth  change  their  situation,  and  this  singular 
circumstance  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  speculation. 

6.  Electr.  Each  of  the  two  terminal  points  (posi- 
tive and  negative)  of  an  electric  cell,  battery,  or 
machine. 

1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  319  It  is  particularly  through  the 
medium  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  taste,  that  we  find  some 
difference  in  the  respective  action  of  the  two  poles.  1834 
FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  (1855)  I.  196  The  poles,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  are  only  the  doors  or  ways  by  which  the 
electric  current  passes  in  or  out.  1836-41  BRANDE  Chem. 
(ed.  5)  290  The  termination  of  the  conductors  or  wires,  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  ends  of  the  voltaic  battery,  are 
commonly  termed  its  positive  and  negative  poles.  1881 
S.  P.  THOMPSON  Elem.  Less.  Electr.  t,  Magn.  127  The 
copper  strip,  whence  the  current  starts  on  its  journey  through 
the  external  circuit,  is  called  the  positive  pole,  and  the  zinc 
strip  is  called  the  negative  pole.  1905  PREECE&SIVEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy  15  note,  The  connection  at  the  negative  plate 
is  the  positive  pole  and  that  at  the  positive  plate  the 
negative  pole. 

7.  Biol.  Each  extremity  of  the  main  axis  of  any 
organ  of  more  or  less  spherical  or  oval  form. 

1834  McMuRTRIE  Carrier's  Anim.  Kingd.  462  Their  parts 
are  arranged  round  an  axis  and  on  one  or  several  radii,  or 
on  one  or  several  lines  extending  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  22  It  is  rare 
for  the  chromatin  to  be  grouped  in  two  masses  on  the 
equator  [of  the  spindle]  and  the  split  of  the  nucleus  to  take 
place  through  its  poles.  1893  TUCKEY  tr.  Halscltet's 
Amphioxus  39  The  upper  pole  of  the  egg.  1897  Alloutt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  338  The  upper  pole  of  the  right  kidney  is 
5  cm.  external  to  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  thoracic  spine. 

8.  Geom.  a.  A  fixed  point  to  which  other  points, 
lines,  etc.,  are  referred :    as,  the  origin  of  polar 
co-ordinates ;  the  point  of  which  a  curve  is  a  polar. 
b.  The  point  from  which  a  pencil  of  lines  diverges. 

1849  CAYLEY  Wks.  I.  425  A  fixed  point  O  (which  may  be 
termed  the  harmonic  pole  of  the  point  P  with  respect  to  the 
system  of  surfaces).  1863  R.  TOWNSEND  Mod.  Geom.  I.  x. 
216  The  inverse  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  upon  any  line  is  termed  the  pole  of  the 
line  with  respect  to  the  circle.  1873  WILLIAMSON  Dijff. 
Calculus  (ed.  2)  xii.  §  175  The  position  of  any  point  in  a 
plane  is  determined  when  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point 
cajled  a  pole,  and  the  angle  which  that  distance  makes 
with  a  fixed  line,  are  known ;  these  are  called  the  polar 
co-ordinates  of  the  point.  1885  A.  G.  GREENHILL  Diff. 
Calculus  (1886)  241  The  locus  of  Y,  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular on  the  tangent  of  a  curve  drawn  from  the  origin 
O,  is  called  the  pedal  of  the  curve  with  respect  to  O,  and  O 
is  called  the  pole  of  the  pedal. 

9.  fig.  Each  of  two  opposed  or  complementary 
principles  to  which  the  parts  of  a  system  or  group 
of  phenomena,  ideas,  etc.,  are  referable. 

1471  RIPLF.Y  Camp.  Alch.  iv.  xv.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  147  Losyng  and  knyttyng  therefore  be  Princy- 
palls  two  Of  thys  hard  Scyence,  and  Poles  most  pryncypall 
1830  COLERIDGE  Tal>le-t.  30  Apr.,  The  ..  Nominalists  and 
Realists .  .each  maintained  opposite  poles  of  the  same  truth. 


POLE. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Cliu.  Mid.  xxvii.  350  To  developc 
itself  [i.e.  syphilitic  poison)  according  to  certain  antitheses 
(poles  or  metastases).  1861  E.  GARBETT  Bible  $  Critics  245 
Reverting..  to  the  very  opposite  pole  of  religious  thought 
and  practice. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pole-cell  (sense  6)  ; 
pole-changer,  a  switch  or  key  for  reversing  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current  ;  f  pole-dial  = 
POLAR  dial  ;  pole-piece,  a  mass  of  iron  forming 
the  end  of  an  electromagnet,  through  which  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force  are  concentrated  and  directed. 

1893  TUCKEY  tr.  Hatschek's  Amphioxus  173  The  "pole- 
cell  of  the  mesoblast  still  distinguishable.  1884  KNIGHT 
Meek.  Diet,  Suppl.,  "Pole-changer.  1005  PREECE  &  SIVE- 
WRIGHT  Telsgraphy  209  Introducing  the  pole-changer  and 
compound  relay.  1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  vn.  Aaaaij, 
A  Globe  with  two  "Pole-Dials,  and  one  Shadow-Dial.  1883 
Daily  Nftvs  10  Sept.  2/1  The  "pole-pieces  of  the  field  mag- 
nets. 1884  HIGGS  Magii.  t,  Dyn.  Electr.  Machines  171  The 
distribution  of  the  electromotive  force  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  coils  on  the  armature  depends  very  greatly  on  the 
shape  of  the  pole-pieces. 

Pole  (p<M),  si.3  rare.  fa.  F.  pole  '  the  Sole-fish 
called  a  Dogs-tongue'  (Cotgr.).]  A  species  of 
deep-water  flounder,  Pleuronectes  (Glyptocephalus) 
fynoglossus.  Also  pole-dab,  -Jlouiider,  -fluke. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  11.  v.  \  3.  141  Plain  or  flat  fish 

..  having  the  mouth  on  the  left  side  of  the  eyes,  having 
bigger  scales.  Pole.  1888  GOODE  Amcr.  Fishes  260  In 
Greenland  they  are  said  to  feed  upon  the  pole-flounder. 
Ibid.  331.  1890  tCent.  Diet.,  Pole-dab.  1890  WEBSTER,  Pole- 
founder  .  .  native  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and 
America.  .called  also  craigfloiinder,  vn&  poU-jlukc. 

Pole,  st.*  Also  6  Poyle,  Poole.  [a.  Ger.  Pole, 
sing,  of  folen,  in  MHG.  Poldn,  pi.  Polaiit,  a. 
Polish  Poliane  lit.  field-dwellers,  f.  pole  field  1 

tl.  Poland.  Obs. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  34  In  any  other  countrey 
than  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &  Poylc.  1565  JEWEL 
De/.  Apol.  (1611)  368  Ireland,  Poole,  Denmarke,  Sueden, 
and  Hungarie.  1671  FRASER  Polichronicon  (S.  H.  S.)  401 
After  the  peace  he  went  up  to  Pole  with  other  Scotsshmen! 

2.  A  native  of  Poland. 

Earlier  names  were  (//.)  Polones  [from  L.I  (1555  EDEN 
Decades  278,  280),  POLACK,  POLANDER. 

i6j«  B.  HARRIS  .Parivats  Iron  A 
hot  charges,  .  .  the  Poles  conf  , 

Own  Time  vi.  ann.  toVtf  (1,734)  II.  196  To  distribute  Eight 
•Illllpns  of  Florins  among  the  Poles.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVIII.  324/1  The  emperor  Nicholas..  exercised  the  utmost 
severity  against  the  Poles. 

b.  A  Poland  fowl. 

1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1268/3  Polands.  Golden  spangled 
Poles,  perfect  birds. 

Hence  Po-less,  a  female  Pole,  Polish  woman. 

1818  CARLYLE  Werner  Misc.  Ess.  1872  I.  102  A  young 
Poless  of  the  highest  personal  attractions. 

Pole,  v.    Also  7-9  poll  (8  pool),   [f.  PoLE^.1] 

1.  trans,  f  ».  To  set  on  a  pole.  06s. 

1606  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  xiv.  xc.  (1612)  365  From  whom 
.  .they  hewd  his  better-worthie  head,  And  pold  it  on  their 
due  walls. 

b.  To  convey  (hay,  reeds,  etc.)  on  poles,  local. 
1818  WEBSTER,  Pole.  .to  bear  or  convey  on  poles;  as,  to 
pole  hay  into  a  barn.  1891  P.  H.  EMERSON  Son  o/  Fens 
W'.'y  began  to  pole  it  inter  the  boat,  1903  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.,  Pole,  to  heap  or  move  grass  or  reeds,  etc.,  on 
long  poles. 

2.  To  furnish  with  poles.     (Cf.  to  state.) 

JS73  1  («e  POLING  vol.  so.  i).  1594  PLAT  Jewell-h.  l.  48  mar- 
gin, New  manner  of  poling  of  hops.  1707  MORTIMER 


. 

Iron  Are  (1659)  3°8  After  many 
nfusedly  fled,     a  1715  BUKNET 


.  ER 

Hust.  135  Disperse  your  Poles  between  the  Hills  before  you 
begin  to  pole,  and  begin  not  to  pole  till  your  Hops  appear 
-      •-    * 


, 
above  the  Ground. 


i  (a  horse)  to  the  carriage-pole.  ' 
1861  WHVTK  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Hart,  xxi,  Crasher..  was.. 

revolving  in  his  own  mind,  .whether  he  wouldn't  pole  un 

•UntbOD  a  little  shorter  going  home. 
4.  To  push,  poke,  or  strike  with  a  pole  ;  to  stir 

up,  push  off,  with  a  pole. 
•  753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  Polling,  in  gardening,  the 

'Deration  of  dispersing  the  worm-casts  all  over  the  walks, 

""",  lo"K  ash-poles.     1870  KEIM  Sheridan's  Trooters  270 

th-  «r,°"e  ^P°Hng  Sp  the  unknown  occupants  within, 
others  stood  around  the  entrance  with  pistols,  ready 


.o  greet  the  first  appearance  of  the  denizens. 


istols,  ready 
.       97  M.  KINGS. 

i,    T  -^"V     The  only  thi.n8  was  to  P°'e  ™  logs  off. 
I  o  strike  or  pierce  with  a  carriage-pole. 

t?n!?  •   VN-BR'  &  Si8"  Fnv-  H"st-  "  '•  If  we  had  a  m!nd  'o 
land  in  his  way,  he  wou'd  pool  us  over  and  over  again. 

£L*31#"K**'**f  X!^50  Yon  heedless  hack^as 
wled  a  deaf  old  woman's  back.     1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr. 

hislegTfrom  &nr£.ePdbChind>  WUh  '  ""  «""*  '°  ^ 

+  5.  intr.  (?)Touse  a  pole  as  a  weapon  ;  to  fight 
or  fence  with  a  pole.  Obs. 


rails.  To  propel  (a  boat  or  raft)  with  a  pole. 
D.  JONES  Jrnl.  (1865)  47  The  canoe  was  poled  up 
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off  we  poled  away  with  might  and  main.  189$  H.  NORMAN 
/  eoples  <V  Pol.  of  Far  East  xxxii.  537  We  poled  and  paddled 
up  the  river. 

7.  To  stir  (molten  metal  or  glass)  with  a  pole 
of  green  wood,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  mass. 

18421  [sec  POLING  vol.  si.  i).  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem. 
(1871)  265  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  oxide,  the 
molten  copper  is  '  poled  '  or  Mirred  up  with  a  piece  of  green 
wood.  1884  Cnamt.  Jrnl.  i  Dec.  766/1  The  tin  is  first 
melted  and  •  polled  —that  is,  stirred  up  with  a  stick  of 
green  wood. 

Pole,  obs.  form  of  PAUL,  POLL,  POOL,  PULLEY. 
-pole,  combining  element  from  Gr.  -irwAip  a 
seller,  dealer  (as  in  oivonu\rp  wine-seller),  f.  wa\tiv 
to  sell,  used  rarely  to  designate  a  merchant,  as  in 
BIBLIOPOLE,  PHARMACOPOLE. 
Pole-ax,  -axe,  poleaxe  (po»-l,aeks),  st. 
Forms :  (4  poleax),  4-7  pollax,  polax,  5  polle 
axe,  polex,  pollex  (pol  hax),  5-7  pollaxe,  6  pol- 
axe,  pol-ax  (pulaxe),  7  poll-ax,  7-  pole-ax,  (6) 
7-  pole-axe,  6-  poleaxe.  0.  St.  6  pow  ax,  7  pow- 
aix.  [ME.  pollax,  polax,  Sc.  powax  =  MDu. 
j  polaex,  pollatx,  MLG.  and  LG.  polexe,  potlexe 
|  (whence  MSw.  15111  c.  polyxe,  pulyxe,  MDa. 
polb'xe'),  i.  pol,  POLL  j<M,  Sc.  pow ,  MDu.,  MLG. 
polle, pol  head  +  Ax  :  cf.  MDu.  polhamtr  =  poll- 
hammer,  also  a  weapon  of  war.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  the  combination  denoted  an  ax 
with  a  special  kind  of  head,  or  one  for  cutting  off 
or  splitting  the  head  of  an  enemy.  In  the  i6th  c. 
the  word  began  to  be  written  by  some  pole-ax 
(which  after  1625  became  the  usual  spelling),  as 
if  an  ax  upon  a  pole  or  long  handle.  This  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  rise  of  sense  2.  Simi- 
larly, mod.Sw.  patyxa  and  Westphalian  dial./5/- 
exe  have  their  first  element  =  pole.  Sense  3  may 
be  a  substitute  for  the  earlier  bole-ax,  which  was 
applied  to  a  butcher's  ax.] 
1.  A  kind  of  ax  formerly  used  as  a  weapon  of  war, 
a  battle-ax ;  also,  a  form  of  this  retained  till  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  naval  warfare  for 
boarding,  resisting  boarders,  cutting  ropes,  etc. 

It  probably  varied  in  form  at  different  times,  but  origin- 
ally (and  in  naval  use  to  the  end)  it  was  a  short-handled 
weapon,  which  could  be  hung  at  the  saddle-bow  or  held 
under  the  shield,  and  used  in  close  fighting:  in  the  quot. 
from  Chaucer  it  is  one  of  the  short  weapons  specially  for- 
bidden at  the  combat.  Its  use  to  render  L.  hpennis  two- 
edged  ax,  in  the  Promptorium  and  Catholicon,  and  by 
Sandys,  suggests  that  it  had  usually  a  cutting  edge  or  point 
also  on  the  side  opposite  the  broad  face. 

13. .  Coerde  L.  (W.)  6870  If  the  dogge  wyl  come  to  me, 
My  pollax  schal  hys  bane  be.  Ibid.  6972  [cf.  5053  Hys  ax 
on  his  fore  arsoun  hyng].  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1686 
No  man  ther  fore  vp  peyne  of  los  of  lyf  No  maner  shot 
polax  \v.r.  pollax)  ne  shorte  knyf  In  to  the  lystes  sende  ne 
thider  brynge  Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stoke  with  poynt 
bitynge.  1399  LANGU  Rich.  Redeles  in.  328  They,  .pletid 
wth  pollaxis  and  poyntis  of  swerdis.  1424-61  in  Col. 
Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Elis.  (1827)  I.  Inlrod.  20  [He]  woulde  haf 
slayne  me  with  ane  polle  axe.  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  407/2 
Polax,  bipennis.  1465  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  215 
Sum  of  hem  havyng  rusty  polexis  and  byllys.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  286/1  A  Pollaxe,  tipennis.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis xi. 
xm.  105  Hyr  braid  pollax,  rasit  sa  on  hie  [validam  ..secitrim, 
altwr  exsurgens\  1530  PALSGR.  179  Bee  default  on.  a  poll- 
ax.  a  1548  HALL  Chron..  Hen.  If  14 b,  Sir  Piers.. with 
a  strooke  of  his  Pollax  felled  hym  to  the  ground.  1551 
ROBINSON  More's  Utopia  11.  (1895)  262  At  hande  strokes 
they  vse  not  swordes  but  polloxes.  1561  Burgh  Rec  Prest- 
wick  (Maitl.  Cl.)  66  Ane  slot  staf,  or  ane  pow  ax.  1567 
Lane.  Wills  (1857)  II.  86  My  pulaxe.. ij  bills  or  pulaxes. 
1604  m  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  II.  n.  432  With  hagbuttis, 
pistolettiy, . .  pow-aixes.  1611  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vin. 
(1626)  160  Behold,  Ancajuswith  a  polax  [oipennifer  A  nas\. 
I  ma.,  In  both  his  hands  Aduanc't  his  polax  [Ancipitcmque 
matin  Miens  utrafue  securim],  i6»s  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclays 
Argents  iv.  xxii.  320  Snatching  their  Pole-axes  which  hung 
by  their  saddle-bowes,  they  fell  afresh  to  the  combat.  1644 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  164  They  presently  fell  to  it  pell  mell 
with  their  Swords  and  Pole-axes.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
ill.  201/2  Their  Cutting  Knife.. many  would  rather  take  to 
be  a  Poll-ax.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xm.  766  His  right  [arm], 
beneath,  the  cover'd  pole-ax  held.  1769-76  FALCONER  Diet. 


b.  intr.  or  absol. 
1831  R.  Cox  Adv.  Columbia  River  II.  193  After  pushing 


snarp  poim,  or  ciaw,  nenaing  downwards  from  the  back  of 
it  s  head.. .  It  is  principally  employed  to  cut  away  ..  the 
rigging  of  any  adversary  who  endeavours  to  board.  1819 
W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stontfd  1:827)  45  His  henchman. 
Wi  ane  pow-axe  intill  his  hand.  1850  PRESCOTT  Ptm  II. 
2 1 1  To  deal  furious  blows  with  their  pole-axes  and  war-clubs. 
fb.  (?)  Applied  to  an  industrial  implement.  Obs. 

Mentioned  along  withan  iron  hammer  and  3  quarry  wedges. 

1356-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  557  Marescalcia. 
In  uno  malleo  ferreo  et  i  poleax,  3  Wharelwegges  facien- 
dis  de  propno  ferro. 

2.  A  halbert  or  similar  long-handled  weapon 
carried  by  the  body-guard  of  a  king  or  great  per- 
sonage. (In  quot.  1585  applied  (as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  plate)  to  a  small  ax-blade  on  a  long 
lance.) 

The  original  pollax  of  the  body-guard  may  have  been  the 
same  weapon  as  in  sense  i,  mounted  on  a  long  staff  or  pole  ; 
but  it  became  mainly  an  ornamental  weapon,  often  gilt  and 
of  various  fanciful  shapes. 

a  1561  C.  CAVENDISH  Wolscy  (1893)  31,  iiij  footmen  with 
gylt  pollaxes  in  ther  hands.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nic/io- 


POLEHEAD. 

Ujft  Voj/.  iv.  xiii.  126  b,  His  right  hand  bare  a  long  launce 
the  poleaxe  at  the  point  being  well  steeled.  isoO'LORio. 
512"  .  •••"  ""O""1'"  or  poleaxe  man,  such  as  the  Oueene 
of  Englands  gentlemen  pencioners  are.  Vai6oo  Bk.  Prt. 
cedence  in  Q.  Eli*  Acad.,  etc.  22  (MS.  160.)  Then  the 
Hentioncrs  with  ther  poleaxes  on  each  side  of  her  maiestie. 
[1611  COTGR.,  Bee  de/aulcoii,  a  fashion  of  Pollax  borne  by 
.  ..ercs  of  France.  an<l  by  'he  French  kings  Pensioners.) 
1849  MACAULAY/T'M/.  Eng.  lii.  I.  326  His  (Wolsey's)  palaces 
.  .and  body  guards  with  gilded  pole  axes. 
3.  An  ax  with  a  hammer  at  the  back,  used  to  fell 
or  stun  animals  ;  a  butcher's  ax. 

1719  DE  Fo«  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iii.  53  An  ox  is  felled  with 
a  pole-axe.  «8J7  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  7  The  ox  is 
first  stunned  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  a  pole-axe. 
Hence  Po-leu  v.  trans.,  to  fell  with  a  pole-ax ; 
also  fig. ;  whence  Po  leaxed  ppl.  a. ;  Po  lea  xer, 
one  who  uses  a  pole-ax  ;  Po  lea  xing  vol.  st. 

i88a  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Nov.  5A  By  the  Christian  mode 
of  poleaxmg,  sensibility  was  almost  instantaneously  de- 
stroyed 1898  Daily  News  27  July  8/6  She  ought  to  be 
potaxed.  1904  Daily  Chron.  30  Aug.  3/3  Your  valiant 
Dolcaxer  has  returned  to  the  fray.  1906  Blackw.  Mag. 
May  701/1  The  slaughterer  pole-axes  an  ox. 
Polecat,  pole-cat  (p<Mk;!et).  Forms:  a. 
4-7  Poleat,  5  -kat,  6  -catte,  6-7  pol-cat,  7  pol- 
eate,  -oatt,  poll-cat,  8  poll  cat,  9  pole  oat,  6- 
pole-cat,  7-  polecat.  0.  5  puloatt,  -kat;  6 
poulcatte,  6-8  -eat,  powl(-)cat,  poul  cat,  9 
poulecat ;  dial,  pow-cat.  [ME.  polcat,  pulcatt, 
the  second  element  being  CAT  sbl 

The  element  pole,  pol-  (as  already  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Skeat)  may  have  been  OF.  pole,  poule,  chicken,  fowl  (cf. 
sparrow-hawk,  gos-hawlt,  honey-tear) ;  this  is  favoured  by 
the  forms  in/a/-,  foul-,  fowl- ;  but  /W-cd/offersdifficulty.] 
1.  A  small  dark-brown  coloured  carnivorousquad- 
ruped,  Putoriusfatidus,  of  the  Mustelidte  or  Weasel 
family,  a  native  of  Europe ;  called  also  fitchet, 
fitchew,  foumart. 

y  Ace.  Roll  No.  27205  Westminster  Deanery  n-i^th 
Edw.  II  (Surrey)  Anceres . .  item  in  deuoracione  per  Polcat 
vj.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  527  And  eek  ther  was  a  pol- 
cat in  his  hawe  That  as  he  seyde  hise  capons  hadde  yslawc. 
CI440  Promp.  Pan.  407/2  Pulkat,  idem  quod  /ulinere. 
'545  ASCHAM  Tojcoph.  (Arb.)  52  Nyghtecrowes  and  poul- 
cattes,  foxes  and  foumerdes,  with  all  other  vermine.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  i.  29  Powlcats  ?  There  are  fairer 
things  then  Powlcats,  sure.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  218 
Grayes,  Polcats  and  Brocks,  i™  GAV  What  d'ye  call  it 

1.  i,  How  should  he  then  Who  killed  but  Poulcats,  learn  to 
murder  Men?    1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  363 
Ihe  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the  ermine,  or  the 
ferret,  being  one  foot  five  inches  long.     1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  tow-cat,  the  pole  cat.    1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  vii. 
in  The  bite. .of  a  polecat .. b  anything  but  agreeable. 

b.  Applied  to  other  species  of  the  genus  Pulo- 
rius,  e.g.  P.  nigripes,  the  American  Polecat,  P. 
eversmanni,  the  Siberian  P.,  P.  sarmaticus,  the 
Mottled  P.,  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
also  to  other  Muste/iaa,  esp.  in  U.  S.  the  skunks. 
1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  124  There  are 
(in  Virginia)  several  sorts  of  Wild  Cats,  and  Poll-Cats 
1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  252  The  Skunk  is.. very 
different  from  the  Pole-Cat,  which  he  is  sometimes  called. 
1860  WARTER  Sea-ooard  II.  210  During  the  long  winter,  it 
[IMMnstela  Visonoi  N.  America]  leaves  the  frozen  waters, 
and  preys  like  other  polecats  on  mice  and  land  animals. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Zorilla..  called  also  inartful,  Cape  polecat, 
and  African  polecat. 

2.  fig.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  vile  person ; 
a  courtesan,  a  prostitute. 

'598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  195  Out  of  my  doore,  you 
Witch,  you  Ragge,  you  Baggage,  you  Poulcat,  you  Run- 
nion,  out,  out.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Nortkw.  Hoe 
\.  D.'s  Wks.  1873  III.4  To  take  their  leaues of  their  London 
Polecats,  (their  wenches  I  mcane  Sir),  a  1(40  DAY  Parl.  Bees 
x.  (1641)  Gj  b,  Hee's  a  male  powl-cat ;  a  meere  heart-bloud 
soaker.  1717  I/ESTRANGE  &  OZELL  tr.  Sm-orcano  (title)  The 
Spanish  Pole-Cat,  or  the  Adventures  of  Seniora  Rufina. 
IMO  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Advice  to  Fut.  Laureat  n.  vi, 
Brudenell,  thou  stinkest ;  weazel,  polecat,  fly  ! 
8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  polecat  head,  perfume, 
etc.  ;  polecat  ferret,  a  brown  variety  of  the  ferret ; 
polecat  weed,  in  U.S.,the  skunk  cabbage,  Symplo- 
carpus  fottidus ;  wild  polecat  weed,  Convol- 


Sicelides  I  ij,  That  same  Foolishes  had  a  pole-cat  head. 
1844  DUNOUSON  Med.  Lex.,  Polecat  weed,  Dracontiunt 
fatidum.  1869  G.  ROOFER  Flood,  Field  4-  Forest  (1874)  178 
The  young  ferret  came  but  once  a  year.  I  refer  to  the  pole- 
cat ferret.  1893  J.  WATSON  Confess.  Poacher  123  In  the 
north  we  have  two  varieties  of  ferret,— one  a  brown  colour, 
the  polecat-ferret ;  the  other  the  common  white. 

Poledavy :  see  POLDAVY.  Pole-evil,  obs.  (. 
POLL-EVIL.  Pole- footed,  error  for  POLT-FOOTED. 

Po-lehead,  powhead.  Now  only  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  Forms :  3  polheuede,  6  poled, 
polet,  6-7  pole-head;  Sir.  8-  pow-bead  (9 
powet).  [ME.  polheuede,  the  second  element 
being  head;  the  first  is  uncertain,  though  perh.  the 
same  as  in  tadpole;  the  Sc.  form  pow-  suggests 
that  it  is  POLL  st.i,  and  that  the  etymological  spell- 
ing would  be  poll-heatl^\  A  tadpole.  Msofig. 

c  tajo  Gfn.  <r  Ex.  2977  Polht-uedes,  and  froskes,  and  podes 
swile.  Bond  barde  eglpte  folc  in  sile.  1530  PALSCK.  256/2 
Poled  a  yonge  tode.  ..Polet  the  blacke  thynge  lhat  a  tode 
tomcth  of,  caufsot.  1607  MAKSIUN  What  you  n'tll  n.  i. 
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Cj,  Why  thou  Pole-head,  thou  lanus,  thou  poultron,..thou 
Eare-wig  that  wrigglest  into  mens  biaines.  1611  COTGR., 
Cavesot,  a  Pole-head,  or  Bull  head  ;  the  little  black  vermine 
whereof  toads,  and  frogs  do  come.  1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons 
12  Powheads  spartle  in  the  oosy  slosh.  l8»  GALT  Sir  A. 
Wylit  xliii,  I  would  as  soon  meet  wi'  a  now-head  in  my 
porridge.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  i.  8  No  end  of  horse- 
leeches, powets  . . ,  frogs,  and  other  creatures  that  abound 
in.. muddy  water. 

Poleine,  variant  of  POULAINE  Obs.,  a  shoe. 

Poleis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  POLISH  v. 

Pqleless  (p<wl|les),  a.  [f.  POLE  sb.^  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  pole. 

1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  x.  182  Horses  that  draw  a 
pole  lesse  chariot.  1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  141  A  pal,  or 
small  poleless  tent,  such  as  is  customary  for  the  wives  of 
travelling  natives. 

Polefl,  variant  of  PULLAILE,  Obs.,  poultry. 

Folemaii  (p<5"-lmaen).  [f.  POLE  rf.'  +  MAN.] 
A  man  who  uses,  carries,  or  fights  with  a  pole. 

1838  W.  HERBERT  Atiila  321  A  good  horseman,  a  good 
archer  and  poleman.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man. 
(1862)  35  The  pole-men  lower  the  pole  [of  a  tent].  1889 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  Feb.  3/2  Others  [blocks  of  ice]  are  detached 
with  ice  chisels,  and  guided  by  the  polemen  to  the  bank. 
1904  Daily  News  n  Aug.  9  A  poleman  in  the  employ  of  a 
tramway  company. 

b.  At  Eton  :  see  quots. 

1844  DISRAELI  Conitigsby  \.  xi.  (Montem  at  Eton),  And  all 
the  Oppidans  of  the  fifth  form  . .  class  as  '  Corporals  ' ;  and 
are  severally  followed  by  one  or  more  lower  boys,  who  are 
denominated  '  Polemen ',  but  who  appear  in  their  ordinary 
dress.  1898  A.  D.  COLERIDGE  Eton.  Forties  332  The  lower 
boys  carried  long  white  poles,  from  which  they  derived  the 
name  of  polemen. 

Polemarcll  (pp'1/maik).  Anc.  Hist.  Also  7 
-mark.  [ad.  Gr.  iroA«VaPX'osi  f.  iro\(n-os  war  + 
-apxos  ruling,  rnler.  So  F.  poUmarque.]  The 
title  of  an  officer  in  ancient  Greece,  originally, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  military  commander-in- 
chief,  but  having  also  civil  functions  varying  ac- 
cording to  date  and  locality. 

In  Athens,  the  third  archon,  originally  the  titular  military 
commander-in-chief ;  afterwards  a  civil  magistrate  having 
under  his  care  the  children  of  parents  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  the  resident  aliens. 

II579~8o  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  747  Demetrius,  .made 
him  [Pisis]  Polemarchus  (to  wit,  Camp-master).]  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Polemark,  a  Lord  Marshal  of  the  field, 
a  chief  Officer  of  War.  1734  tr.  Ratlin's  Anc.  Hist.  xil. 
157  Polemarchs,  that  is,  generals  of  the  army  and  supreme 
magistrates  of  Thebes.  1807  ROBINSON  A  rchseol.  Graeca  n. 
vii.  155.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Arisloph.  II.  274  The  pole- 
march  had  more  particularly  the  strangers  and  sojourners 
of  Athens  under  his  care.  1859  RAWUNSON  tr.  Herodotus 
vi.  iii.  III.  500  [At  Marathon]  Callimachus  the  polemarch 
led  the  right  wing,  for  it  was  at  that  time  a  rule  with  the 
Athenians  to  give  the  right  wing  to  the  polemarch.  iSfiS 
Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  <y  Rom.  Antiq.  (ed.  7)  301/1  The  pole- 
marchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked  next  to  the  king. 

trans/.  1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  56  Troops  and  Com- 
panies that  were  held  in  perpetuall  discipline  under  the 
Command  of  a  Magistrate  called  the  Polemarche. 

Polemic  (pole-mik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  iro\f- 
IUKOS,  f.  iroAf^os  war.  So  F.  pottmique  (a  1630).] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  controversy ;  con- 
troversial, disputatious. 

1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  i.  iii.  10  All  truthes,  Pole- 
micke,  positive,.,  are  of  neere  consanguinity.  1642  SIR  E. 
DERING  SJ>.  on  Relig.  xvi.  86  Wee  may  bee  alway  sure  in 
all  Polemicke  learning,  to  have  some  men  of  valour.  1654 
H.  L 'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  182  The  master  peece  of 
Polemique  Divinity  of  all  extant.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Atlien. 
Brit.  I.  129  On  several  such  like  Polemick  occasions.  1866 
FELTON  Anc.  #  Mod.  Gr.  II.  n.  vi.  373  To  wrangle  upon 
senseless  questions  of  polemic  theology.  1871  LYELL  Priac. 
Geol.  I.  33  They  displayed  far  less  polemic  bitterness. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  controversial  argument  or  discussion  ;  argu- 
mentation against  some  opinion,  doctrine,  etc. ; 
aggressive  controversy ;  in  //.  the  practice  of  this, 
esp.  as  a  method  of  conducting  theological  con- 
troversy :  opposed  to  irenics. 

1638  DBUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  172  Unhappy 
we,  amidst  our  many  and  diverse  contentions,  furious  pole- 
micks,  endless  variances, . .  debates  and  quarrels  !  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Polemicks,  Disputations,  Treatises,  or  Discourses 
about  controversial  Points,  c  1800  H.  K.  WHITE  Lett 


perfect  conciliatoriness  of  tone  with  an  absolute  rigidity  of 
statement.    1892  MONTEFIORE  Hibbert  Led.  iii.  128  A  direct 
polemic  against  idols  starts  from  the  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  more  especially  from  Hosea. 
t  b.   (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare-". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Polemicks,  verses  treating  of  war 
or  treatises  of  war,  or  strifes ;  disputations. 

2.  One  who  writes  or  argues  in  opposition  to 
another ;  a  controversialist ;  esp.  in  theology. 

<zi68o  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  217  They  did. .like  Polemics 
of  the  Post  pronounce  The  same  thing  to  be  true  and  false 
at  once.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atlien.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Drama 
22  He  dy'd  a  real  Polemick,  if  not  a  Martyr  for  the  Church. 
1825  THIRLWALL  Crit.  Ess.  p.  cxxxvii.  note.  An  orthodox 
polemic  in  Tertullians  time.  1886  Atlienxum  21  Aug. 
230/1  The  divines  of  James  I.'s  court  were  all  casuists  and 
polemics. 

Polemical,  a.  (sb.}    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

f  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  war ;  warlike,  military. 

1649  ROBERTS  Clams  Bibl.  164  Davids  Polemical!  or  wane- 


like  Acts  and  Atchievements.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Polemical,  pertaining  to  War,  wailike,  military.  1659 
Qitxries  Proposalls  of  Officers  cf  Annie  to  Par  It.  2  The 
third  and  fourth  proposalls  of  these  Polemical!  gentlemen, 
(now  plunged  in  politicks). 

2.   =  POLEMIC  a. 

1640  Bp.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  u.  i.  4  Those  Polemical!  dis- 
courses, which  have  beene  so  learnedly  written  of  the  several! 
points  of  difference.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  Ep.  Ded., 
Not  . .  to  engage  you  to  a  Polemical  Defence  of  it.  1704 
T.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Polemical,  is  a  Word  used  in 
Reference  to  that  part  of  Theology  which  relates  to  Contro- 
versie;  which.,  is  called  Polemical  Divinity.  1713  BERKE- 
LEY Guardian  No.  55  r  i  It  is  usual  with  polemical  writers 
to  object  ill  designs  to  their  adversaries.  1878  GLADSTONE 
Glean.  V.  i.  81  note,  This  paper  may  be  termed  polemical, 
but  I  republish  it.. because  it  is  also  and  yet  more  propel ly 
historical. 

B.  as  sb.  A  polemical  discussion,  a  controversy : 
cf.  prec.  B.  I.  tare. 

1808  KNOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  I.  423  Few  things  could  be  more 
truly  delightful,  than  to  see  fieice  polemicals  thus  charmed 
away,  by  the  bland  and  kindly  influences  of  affection  and 
good  will.  1844  B.  BARTON  Select.  (1849)  °3»  ^  am  n0'  over- 
fond  of  polemicals ;  they  are  almost  as  bad  as  galenicals. 

Hence  Pole'mically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a 
polemic  ;  controversially,  disputatively. 

1701  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  m.  i.  i.  (1852)  281  He  was 
also  sometimes  put  upon  writing  yet  more  polemically. 
1886  Manch.  Exam.  27  Jan.  3/2  A  second  article.. which  is 
able,  sound,  and  polemically  effective. 

Pole'micist  (-sist).  [f.  POLEMIC  sb.  +  -IST.] 
A  writer  of  polemics ;  =  POLEMIST. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1884  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN  in  Brit.  Q.  Rev. 
Apr.  384  The  Church  has  had  . .  able  ecclesiastics,  effective 
polemicists  and  apologists. 

Polemist  (pp-lftnist).  [ad.  Gr.  iroX«^itrTt)s  a 
warrior,  f.  no\f/tl£(iv  to  wage  war  ;  see  POLEMIZE. 
So  f.pole'misie.']  One  versed  in  polemics  ;  a  con- 
troversialist;  =  POLEMIC  sb.  2. 

1825  Gctitl.  Mag.  XCV.  n.  228  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabin  and 
polemist.  1888  J.  KER  Lect.  Hist.  Preaching  iv.  62  He 
was  a  critic,  a  polemist,  an  apologist. 

Polemize  (pp'lfrnaiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  iro\€/u'£«"' 
to  wage  war,  f.  iroAe^os  war.]  intr.  To  argue  or 
write  polemically ;  to  carry  on  a  controversy. 

1828  PUSEY  Hist.  Enq.  i.  150  Substituting  common-place 
moral  notions  for  its  energetic  doctrines  . .  or  polemizing 
against  them  under  the  title  of  the  oriental  idioms  of  the 
New  Testament.  1898  DRIVER  Introd.  Lit._  O.  T.  (ed.  7)  3 
Prof.  Sayce . .  polemizes  much  against  the  4  higher  critics  '. 

Po  lemoma-nia.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  jroAf^os 
war  +  MANIA.]  Rnge  for  war. 

1874  L.  TOLLEMACHE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  243  At  the 
thought  of  the  '  giant  liar  ',  the  poet  is  seized  with  a  sort  of 
polemomania. 

Polemoiiiaceous  (pf>lfm<?iini|^-f3s),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  mod.  Bot.  L.  Polemoniacese  (f.  Polemonium, 
a.  Gr.  TroKtfiwviov  the  Greek  Valerian,  f.  proper 
name  Ho\(/taiv,  or,  according  to  Pliny ,  from  wo\(/tot 
war) :  see  -ACEODS.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Polemoniacese,a.  family  of  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  temperate  countries,  the  typical  genus  of 
which,  Polemonium,  contains  the  Jacob's  ladder 
or  Greek  Valerian,  P.  cseruleuin. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1890  in  Cent.  Out. 

Polemoscope  (p«le-m#sk<7up,  pp-l/mo-).  [ad. 
mod.L.  polemoscopium  (Hevelius  a  1668),  f.  Gr. 
iroAf/io-j  war  :  see  -SCOPE.  So  F.  polinioscope^  A 
telescope  or  perspective  glass  fitted  with  a  mirror 
set  at  an  angle  to  the  line  of  vision,  for  viewing 
objects  not  directly  before  the  eye.  (So  called 
from  its  proposed  use  in  war.) 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  729  Some  years  ago  I  was  framing 
one  of  Hevelius's  Polemoscopes.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  Any  telescope  will  be  a  polemoscope,  if  the  tube  be 
but  crooked,  like  a  rectangular  syphon  . .  and  between  the 
object  glass  . .  and  first  eye-glass  . .  be  placed  a  plain  mirror. 
1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc,  s.v.,  Hevelius  chose  the  name 
of  polemoscppe,  because  he  thought  the  instrument  might 
be  applied,  in  time  of  war,  to  discover  what  was  going  on 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  while  the  spectator  remained 
concealed  behind  a  wall  or  other  defence. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Polemoscope,  a  reflecting 
apparatus  consisting  of  two  plane  mirrors  so  inclined  as  to 
enable  the  spectator,  by  glancing  into  one  of  them,  to  see 
the  images  of  objects  separated  from  direct  view  by  inter- 
vening obstacles. 

fPo'lemy.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  iroAe/j-os  war 
+  -Y  :  cf.  Gr.  (TO)  *o\(pta  (Thuc.)  matters  of  war, 
neut.  pi.  of  -noKifuos  adj.]  Warfare,  strife ;  con- 
troversial or  polemical  writing. 

1642  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  on  Relig.  xvi.  85  You  will  main- 
tame  the  Pen  as  well  as  the  Pulpit,  Polemic  as  well  as 
persuasive  learning.  Ibid.  86  For  perfect  Polemy  in  letters, 
you  may  guesse  what  our  Universities  can  yeeld. 

t  Pole-nt.  Obs.  rare-1.    =  next. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Josh.  v.  n  They  did  eate  of  thecorne 
of  the  Land  the  next  day,  azyme  loaves  and  polent  of  the 
same  yeare  [Vulg.  azymos  panes  et  polentam  ejusdemanni]. 

II  Polenta  (pole'nta).  Also  poll-.  ['L.  polenta 
peeled  or  pearl  barley ;  in  later  use,  repr.  It.  polenta 
'  a  meate  vsed  in  Italic  made  of  barlie  or  chesnut 
flowre  soked  in  water,  and  then  fride  in  oyle  or 
butter '  (Florio  1598) ;  now  made  also  of  maize 
flour.] 


t  a.  Pearl-barley.  Ol>s.  t  b.  A  kind  of  barley 
meal.  Obs.  c.  Porridge  made  from  steeped  and 
parched  barley  or,  later,  of  meal  of  chestnuts,  maize 
flour,  or  other  substances :  now  largely  used  in  Italy. 

ciooo  .SLKRIC  Josh.  v.  n  Hi?  . .  aeton  ..poleman.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixvii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Som 
men  meneb  bat  polenta  is  a  manere  Dotage  made  of  monte 
pure  &  dere  floure.  Ibid.,  Pollenta  is  come  isode  ipeled  & 
holed  &  ischeled  with  frotinge  of  handes.  1562  TURNER 
Herbal\\.  i6b,  Polenta. -is  made  of  fried  or  perched  barley. 
1590  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  in.  viii.  (1639)  in  Polenta 
is  barly  steeped  in  water  one  night,  then  fried,  and  then 
ground.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  561  The  ordinarie  drie 
grout  or  meale  also  Polenta,  which  the  Greeks  so  highly 
commend,  was  made  of  nothing  els  but  of  barley.  1764 
SMOLLETT  Trav.  (1766)  I.  xx.  3rp  The  nourishment  of  these 
poor  creatures  consists  of  . .  a  kind  of  me_al  called  polenta, 
made  of  Indian  corn,  which  is  very  nouiishing  and  agreeable. 
1768  Jos.  BARETTI  Mann,  f,  Cast.  Italy  II.  192  As  to  the 
generality  of  our  peasants  and  lower  sort  of  people,  they 
breakfast  on  polenta.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  vi,  Golden 
mountains  of  polenta  (a  thicker  kind  of  mush  or  hasty- 
pudding  made  of  Indian  meal  and  universally  eaten  in  Italy). 

attrib.  1884  Pall  Mall  Buiiget  22  Aug.  1 4/2  The  shepherd 
youths. .eat  their  polenta  cakes.  1888  Pall  MallG.  23Aug. 
5/2  The  polenta  pot.  .simmeting  over  the  glowing  logs. 

+  Folen  wax.  Obs.  Also  5  pulleyn,  poleyn. 
[Meaning  and  origin  of  polen  uncertain ;  perh. 
a.  OF.  poul(a]in  Polish.]  A  kind  or  quality  of 
wax,  used  for  wax  candles  before  the  Reformation. 

[1450  cited  in  Rogers  Agric.  ft  Pr.  III.  299/4.]  1464 
Maldon,  Essex,  Court-Rolls  (Bundle  41,  No.  8),  C  de 
pulleyn  wax  et  quarter  de  lussheban  wax.  (1470  HARDING 
Chron.  ccvil.  v.  Wynes  swete,  and  mykell  poleyn  waxe. 
1490-1  inSwayne  SarumCkitrchv;  j4c<:. (1896)38. iiij  pounde 
&  di.  of  polen  wex  for  makynge  of  the  Pascall.  [1898 
Athenxum  27  Aug.,  *  Polen  wex  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  product  of  Livonia  and  other  districts  east  of  the  Elbe.] 

Pole-pad  to  Pole-staff:  see  POLE  j*.1,2. 

Foler  (pou'lai).     [f.  POLE  si.1  or  v.  +  -ER1.] 

1 1.  A  stirring  pole  :  see  quot.  1688.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  350/2  A  Tanners  Poolei,  or 
Poler  . .  is  . .  to  stir  up  the  Ouse.  or  Bark  and  Water.  1704 
Diet.  Rust. ,  Pooler,  or  Poler.  1730-*  BAILEY  (folio),  Pooler, 
Poler.  1775  ASH,  Pooler.  So  m  mod.  Diets. 

2.  One  who  sets  up  or  fixes  hop-poles. 

1848  7ml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  552  That  the  polers  may 
place  the  poles  to  suit  the  apparent  wants  of  the  hills. 
Ibid.  554  If  new  poles  require  to  be  carried  . .  the  poler  is 
paid  extra. 

3.  The  horse  or  other  draught-beast  harnessed 
alongside  the  pole ;  a  wheeler. 

1881  A.  C.  GRANT  Bush  Life  Queensland  I.  iv.  40  The 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  leaders  and  polers  [bullocks] 
was  very  great.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under 
Arms  (1890)  45  To.  .work  like  an  old  nearside  poler. 

4.  One  who  propels  a  barge,  boat,  or  canoe  by 
means  of  a  pole. 

1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  71/1  A  pole  is  attached  to 
the  bow  of  the  lighter ;  the  other  end  is  held  by  a  bare- 
footed negro.  . .  There  are  generally  two  polers  to  each 
Jighter.  1896  Daily  Chron,  15  Aug.  9/3  The  poler,  standing 
in  the  stern,  can  always  push  the  stern  out  and  so  bring 
the  bow  into  the  bank.  Ibid..  It  is  possible  with  one  poler 
to  keep  a  perfectly  straight  COUBSC,  but  it  is  not  easy. 

Poler,  var.  POLLEB.  Polerde,  Polesh(e,  obs. 
ff.  POLLARD  st.'*,  POLISH  v.  Foless :  see  POLE  si.* 

tPole-ri-vet.  Obs.  [f.  /«&(?)  +  RIVET  sbt, 
bearded  wheat :  the  meaning  of  the  first  element  is 
obscure.]  Bearded  wheat. 

I7_O7  MORTIMER  Husb.  98  'Tis  much  sown  in  Essex  upon 
their  Hazelly  Brick-earths  or  Learns,  as  the  Red-wheat  and 
the  Pole-rivet  or  Bearded-whect  is  there. 

Pole-star  (p^'listai).   [I.  POLE  sb'-  +  STAB  so.] 

1.  The  star  a  Ursse  Mitioris,  at  present  about  I J 
distant  from  the  northern  pole  of  the  heavens ;  also 
called  Polar  star,  and  Polaris. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  32  The  starre  which  we  caule  the  pole 


starre  or  northe  starre  . .  is  not  the  very  poynte  of  the  pole 
Artyke.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  94  The  Pole-starre  . . 
in  the  tip  of  the  little  Beares  taile.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  ft  Art  I.  515  We  find,  that  the  remarkable  star  called 
the  pole-star  is  more  or  less  elevated,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  from  which  we  take  our  view. 

2.  Jig.  That  which  serves  as  a  guide  or  director, 
a  lodestar,  a  governing  principle;  a  centre  of 
attraction ;  a  cynosure. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii.  §  3.  147  Pleasure  is  the 
pole-stare  of  all  inordinat  passions.  1733  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
vi.  §  19  Common-sense  alone  is  the  pole-star  by  which  man- 
kind ought  to  steer.  1834  Tails  Mag.  I.  387/2  His  moral 
pole-star  was  duty.  1890  HALL  CAINE  Bondman  n.  xiii, 
The  pole-star  of  my  life  is  gone  out. 

Polet,  obs.  f.  POLE-HEAD.  Polete,  -ette,  obs. 
ff.  PULLET.  Poletyk,  obs.  f.  POLITIC. 

Poleward  (po«-lwgjd),  adv.  and  a.  [f.  POLE 
rf.2  +  -WARD.] 

A.  adv.   Towards  or  in  the   direction  of  the 
(north  or  south)  pole. 

1875  CROLL  Climate  $  T.  viii.  139  To  produce  a  general 
flow  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ocean  poleward.  1895 
J.  W.  POWELL  Physiogr.  Proc.  2  The  air  about  the  equator 
rises,  and  flows  poleward  in  both  directions. 

B.  adj.  Directed  or  tending  towards  the  pole. 
1881  W.  C.  LEY  in  Nature  XXIV.  8/2  The  pole-waid,  and 

. .  eastward  movements  of  the  atmosphere.  1901  Dundee 
Advert.  14  Jan.  5  Plans  for  the  Poleward  journey  in  the  Fratn. 

Polewards  (p^'lwjjdz),  adv.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
-WARM.]    «=  prec.  A. 
[1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xx.  §  i.  176  The  ayre  which 


POLEWIG. 

corncth  from  the  polewardcs,  is  heauyer  then  the  ayre  of 
Hi,  lunide  zone.]  a  1866  WHKWELL  (Ogilvic),  The  regions 
further  polewards.  1896  J.  C.  I  RONS  A  ulobiog.  Si:  J.  Croll 
220  A  general  movement  of  the  ocean  polewards. 

Polewig  (piMwig).  local.    [See  POLLIWOG.] 

1.  A  tadpole  :  see  PoLLIWOG.         i88a  in  OGILVIE. 

2.  The  name  given  by  the  Thames  fishermen  to 
a  small  fish,  the  Spotted  or  Freckled  Goby. 

1880  4  F.  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  I.  166  Cabins  minutus... 
Fiokl<:d  or  spotted  goby.  Polewig  or  pollybait,  Thames 
local  name. 

Polex,  pol  hax,  obs.  forms  of  POLE-AX. 

Poley,  polley  (rxfu'li),  a.  Eng.  dial,  and  Austral. 
[f.  POLL  sb.f>  +  -Y.]  Hornless,  polled. 

1844  Port  Phillip  Patriot  4  July  1/5  Impounded.. one 
mouse-coloured  poley  cow.  1859  H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn 
xxix,  If  it  had  been  any  other  beast  which  knocked  me 
down  but  that  poley  heifer,  I  should  have  been  hurt  !  187* 
C.  H.  EDEN  My  Wife  $  I  in  Queensland  83  A  polley  cow. 
Hornless  cattle  are  so  called.  1876  Surrey  Gloss.,  Poly, 
cfftu,  a  cow  without  horns. 

Poley,  obs.  form  of  PULLEY. 

Poley,  poley-mountain :  see  POLY. 

t  Poleyn.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  po(ti)lain 
a  colt,  young  animal :  see  PULLEN.]  attrib.  or  as 
adj.  Young  male  (horse). 

[1314-15  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  302/2  Mesmes  celcs  aveynes 
nristtnit  pur  los  Poleyns.  1347  Ibid.  II.  i6g/r  Les  Chivalx 
le  Roi,  la  Roigne,  &  le  Prince  pullains  &  autres.)  c  1443 
LYDG.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  213  With  a  sharp  swerd  he 
sauh  ridyng  oon,  Ffers  and  proudly,  upon  a  poleyn  steede. 

Poleyn,  variant  of  POLAYN,  POLEN  (see  POLEN 

WAX),  POULAINE,  PULEYNE,  PULLEN. 

Polhode  (pp'lhoud).  Geom.  [mod.f.  Gr.  udAos 
pole  +  dous  way,  path  (Poinsot  1852).]  The  non- 
plane  curve  traced  on  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid 
with  fixed  centre  by  its  point  of  contact  with 
a  fixed  plane  on  which  it  rolls,  as  in  the  revolution 
of  a  top.  Cf.  HERPOLHODE. 

1868  E.  J.  ROUTH  Rigid  Dynamics  329  The  point  of 
contact  of  the  ellipsoid  with  the  plane  on  which  it  rolls 
traces  out  two  curves,  one  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid, 
and  one  on  the  plane.  The  first  of  these . .  is  called  the  pol- 
hode. i88a  CAMPBELL  &  GARNETT  Life  jf.  C.  Maxwell  500 
The  curve  which  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
describes  on  the  invariable  plane  is  called  a  herpolhode, 
while  that  which  it  describes  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid 
is  called  a  polhode. 

Poliad  (pjrliad).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  woXis  city  + 
-AD  i  b,  after  OREAD,  etc.]  A  city  nymph. 

1818  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Peacock  16  Aug.,  Pray,  are  you  yet 
cured  of  your  Nympholepsy?  Tis  a  sweet  disease  :  but  one 
as  obstinate  and  dangerous  as  any— even  when  the  Nymph 
is  a  Poliad.  1887  DOWDEN  LiftShelley  II.  v.  i88<wr>,Tnis 
poem  [in  Leigh  Hunt's '  Foliage '),  with  its  Oreads,  Napeads, 
Limniads,  Nepheliads,  probably  suggested  to  Shelley  the 
word  '  Poliad ',  a  city  nymph. 

Poliadic  (ppli|3e-dik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  rioXiris, 
-aS-  (female)  guardian  of  the  city,  epithet  of  Athene 
as  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens  (f.  iroAis  city)  +  -1C.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  tutelary  deity  of  a  city  or  state. 

1886  E.  B.  BAX  Relir.  Socialism  App.  vii.  174  The  poli- 
adic  or  state  divinity  Yahveh  being  erected  into  the  super* 
natural  god  of  the  universe. 

Polian,  (p0<-'lian),  a.  Zool.  [f.  proper  name 
Poli:  see  below  +  -AN.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
named  after  J.  X.  Poli,  a  Neapolitan  naturalist 
(1746-1825),  as  in  Polian  vesicle,  one  of  the  csecal 
canals  or  sacs,  generally  five,  connected  with  the 
circular  vessel  of  an  Echinoid  or  Holothurioid. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kiupd.  (ed.  4)  229  The  Polian 
vesicle  (b)  is  largely  increased  in  size.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  ix.  547  The  circular  vessel  of  the  ambulacral 
system  not  only  gives  origin  to  polian  vesicles,  madreporic 
canals  and  tentacular  vessels,  but  five  canals  proceed 
from  it. 

tPo-lible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  poll-re  to 
polish  :  see  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  polished. 

»477  NORTON  O  rd.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit. 
(1652)  66  Sou  that  it  be  polible  withall. 

Police  (p<>l('s),  sb.  Also  6  polyce,  -yse,  pol- 
lice.  [a.  F.  police  (-477  in  Godef.),  organized 
government,  civil  administration,  police,  ad.  med.L. 
polttfa  for  earlier  polttla:  see  POLITY,  POLICY, 
and  -ICE.  In  early  use  commonly  pronounced 
(pf'lis),  as  still  often  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.] 

I.  fL  -  POLICY  i*.-  3, 4,  4b.  Public  police  = 
public  policy.   Obs. 

c  1540  Surr.  Northampton  Priory  in  Prance  Addit.  Narr. 
Pop.  Plot  36  Steryng  them  with  all  perswasions,  ingynes, 
and  Folyce  to  dedd  Images  and  Counterfeit  Relicts.  1547 
HOORDE  Introd.  Kno-.vl.  iv.  (1870)  137  My  scyences  and 
other  polyces  dyd  kcpe  me  in  fauour.  Ibid.  xxv.  186, 
I  werke  by  polyse,  subtylytc,  and  craught.  1631  BROME 
North.  Lasse  v.  v,  The  plot  smells  of  your  Ladishrps  police. 
1640  XABBHS  llridc  i.  iii,  What  more  police  Could  I  be 
guilty  of?  1766  ESTICK  London  IV.  208  Assisted  by  the 
police  and  interests  of  the  Roman  see.  a  17*8  KKSKINK 
lnst.t  Laws  of  Scotl.  (1773)  I.  152  If.  .the  public  police  shall 
require  that  a  highway  be  carried  through  the  property  of 
a  private  person. 

II.  1 2.  Civil  organization  ;  civilization.  Obs. 
«S3°  PALSGR.  167  Police,  polyce.     1536  Act  27  Hen.  VIII 

c.  42  §  i  The  knowlege  of  suche  other  good  letters  as  in 
chnstoned  Realmes  be  expedyent  to  be  lerned  for  the  con- 
servacion  of  their  good  pollices.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xvii.  145 
Vature  prouokit  them  to  begyn  sum  litil  police,  for  sum  of 
them  began  to  plant  trcis,  sum  to  dant  beystis,  sum  gadthrid 
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thefrutis.  1791  UURKK  Let.  Metnb.  Nat.  AM.  Wk*.  VI.  22 
A  barbarous  nation  [the  Turks],  with  a  barbarous  neglect  of 
police,  fulul  to  the  human  race.  i8ao  J.  R.  JOHNSON  tr. 
Hnbcron  Ants  2  These  insects,  whose  faculties,  police,  and 
sagacity  have  been,  by  some  authors,  as  much  overrated, 
as  by  others  not  duly  appreciated.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  \\. 
iii,  These  hovels  were  in  many  instances  not  provided  with 
the  commonest  conveniences  of  the  rudest  police  \  contigu- 
ous to  every  door  might  be  observed  the  dung-heap, 

3.  The  regulation,  discipline,  and  control  of  a 
community ;  civil  administration ;  enforcement  of 
law  ;  public  order. 

The  early  Quotations  refer  to  France,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  to  Scotland,  where  Commissioners  of  Police* 
for  the  general  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
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it  was  still  viewed  with  disfavour  after  1760.    A  writer  in 

>pines  that '  from 
under  the  name 


the  British  Magazine,  April  1763,  p.  542, opines  that  'from 
version  to  the  French.. ana  something  under  the  name 
of  police  being  already  established  in  Scotland,  English 


prejudice  will  not  soon  be  reconciled  to  it '.  (The  name 
Commissioners  of  1'olice,  or  Police  Commission^  was  in 
the  igth  c.  jjiven  to  the  local  bodies  having  control  of  the 
Police  force  in  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  in  Scotland.) 

1716  Loud,  Gas.  No.  5449/3  Charles  Cockburn;  Esq.  to  be 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  in  North  Britain.  1731 
SWIFT  EJCOJH.  Abuses  Dublin  Wks.  1761  III.  210  Nothing 
is  held  more  commendable  in  all  great  cities.. than  what 
the  French  call  the  polite;  by  which  word  is  meant  the 
government  thereof.  1733  P.  LINDESAV  (title)  The  interest 
of  Scotland  considered,  with  regard  to  its  Police,  in  imploy- 
ing  of  the  Poor,  its  Agriculture,  its  Trade  [etc.].  1737 
J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  60  [Scotland]  A  List 
of  the  Lords  and  Others,  Commissioners  of  Police.  1751 
COKBYN  MORRIS  Pres.  State  of  London  (titlu-p.),  Observa- 
tions [etc.] . .  to  which  are  added,  some  Proposals  for  the  better 
Regulation  of  the  Police  of  this  Metropolis.  1756  CHCSTERP. 
in  l^orld  No.  189  F  i  We  are  accused  by  the  French  . .  of 
having  no  word  in  our  language,  which  answers  to  their 
word  police,  which  therefore  we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt, 
not  having,  as  they  say,  the  thing.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Trow.  (1760)  I.  502  (Lucca)  Their  police  is  very  commend- 
able, and  great  attention  is  shewn  in  suppressing  luxury, 
superfluous  magnificence,  and  ..dissipations.  1757  LD. 
KAMES  Statute  Law  Scotl.  269  Police  [Heading  of  a  sec- 
tion of  regulations  as  to  prevention  of  fires,  closing  of  taverns, 
etc.].  1761  Brit.  Mag:.  H.  556  The  right  hon.  lord  Napier 
is  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  police  in  Scotland,  in  the 
room  of  the  earl  of  Hopetoun.  a  1768  ERSKINE  Inst.  Laws 
of  Scotl.  (1773)  II.  714  Offences  against  the  laws  enacted 
for  the  police  or  good  government  of  a  country,  are  truly 
crimes  against  the  state.  1760  BLACKSTONE  Comttt.  IV.  xiii. 
162  By  the  public  police  and  economy,  I  mean  the  due 
regulation  and  domestic  order  of  the  Kingdom.  1795  J. 
AIKIN  Manchester  •&•$  The  police  of  the  town  is  managed 
by  two  constables.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Cotntn,  Thames  iii. 
156  Preventive  Police  may  be  considered  as  a  New  Science, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  only  beginning  to  be  understood. 
1817  H.  A.  MEREWETHER  (title)  A  New  system  of  Police  ; 
witn  Reference  to  the  Evidences  given  before  the  Police 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  18*6  KENT  Comm. 
43  The  consular  convention  between  France  and  this  country 
in  1778  allowed  consuls  to  exercise  police  over  all  vessels  of 
their  respective  nation.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const. 
xi'x.  §  3  (1862)  324  By  police  is  property  meant  the  care 
of  preventing  infractions  of  the  law,  detecting  offenders, 
bringing  them  to  justice.  1850  MEKIVALE  Rom.  Entf>. 
(1865)  II.  xvii.  249  The  police  of  the  seas  was  imperfectly 
kept.  i8?x  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xvii.  §  a.  30  The 
strict  police  of  his  (William  I's)  reign  began  already; 
robbers,  murderers,  . .  were  kept  in  check.  1877  MORLEY 
Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  u.  39  Such  legislation  was  part  of  the  general 
police  of  the  realm. 

f  b.  In  commercial  legislation,  Public  regulation 
or  control  of  a  trade  ;  an  economic  policy.  Obs. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  in.  (1869)  I.  191  The 
elegant  author  of  the  essay  on  the  Police  of  Grain.  179* 
A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  141  Of  such  consequence  it  is  to  a 
country,  and  indeed  to  every  country,  to  have  a  good  police 
of  corn  ;  a  police  that  shall,  by  securing  a  high  price  to  the 
farmer,  encourage  his  culture  enough  to  secure  the  people  at 
the  same  time  from  famine.  [1866  ROGERS  Agrtc.  fy  Prices 
I.  viii.  146  The  importance  of  the  trade  is  proved  by  the 
strict  police  exercised  upon  the  importation.) 

C.  The  cleansing  or  keeping  clean  of  a  camp  or 
garrison ;  the  condition  of  a  camp  or  garrison  in 
respect  of  cleanliness.  U.  S. 

1893  Outing^.  S.)  May  158/1  The  police  of  the  camp  was 
found  to  be  excellent.  1894  Ibid.  July  312/3  The  camp  was 
at  all  times  in  good  police. 

4.  The  department  of  government  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
safety,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law :  the  extent 
of  its  functions  varying  greatly  in  different  countries 
and  at  different  periods. 

c  1730  HURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  1. 140  By  the  way,  this 
police  is  still  a  great  office  in  Scotland,,  .it  is  grown  into 
disuetude,  though  the  salaries  remain.  1739  CIBBER  Apol. 
(1756)  I.  233  Since  we  are  so  happy  as  not  to  have  a  certain 
power  among  us  which  In  another  country  is  call'd  the 
Police,  let  us  rather  bear  this  insult  than  buy  its  remedy 
at  too  dear  a  rate.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  128 
The  police  of  Glasgow  consists  of  three  bodies  ;  the  magis- 
trates with  the  town  council,  the  merchants  house,  and  the 
trades  house.  1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  J.  Juniper  I.  no 
An  insinuation  so  injurious  to  the  honour  of  my  country ; 
which  is  governed  by  so  supremely  vigilant  and  wise  a 
police.  18*5  in  Hone  Every-aay  Bk.  I.  441  Stepney,  Hamp- 
stead,  Westend,  and  Peckham  fairs  have  been  crushed  _by 
the  police,  that  '  stern,  rugged  nurse  *  of  national  morality. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  vi.  667  The  police  of  the  country, 
by  which  is  meant  that  department  of  government  which 
has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  the  internal  peace 
and  prevention  of  crimes,  the  protection  of  public  order  and 
public  health. 
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6.  The  civil  force  to  which  is  entrusted  the  duty 
of  maintaining  public  order,  enforcing  regulations 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  breaches  of 
the  law, and  detecting  crime;  construed  as//., the 
members  of  a  police  force ;  the  constabulary  of 
a  locality. 

Marine  Police,  the  name  given  to  the  farce  instituted 
c  1798  (orig.  by  private  enterprise)  to  protect  the  merchant 
shipping  un  the  Thames  in  the  Port  of  London.  (The  earliest 
use  in  this  sense.) 

Nnu  Police  (quots.  1830,  1831,  1884):  the  name  by  which 
the  police  force  established  for  London  in  1829  (Act  10 
Geo.  IV,  c.  44)  was  for  some  time  known. 

1800  COLQ.UHOUN  COMM.  Thames  165  The  vigilance  of  the 
Marine  Police  detected  one  of  the  Boats  conveying  it  on 
shoie.  //>/</.  219  To  place  their  Vessels.. under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Police.  itaC  SCOTT  Mai.  Malagr.  ii.  41  A  strong 
and  well-ordered  police  would  prevent  the  fatal  agitation* 
of  a  mob.  1830  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Peel  3  Nov.,  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  entire  success  of  the  Police  in 
London.  It  Is  impossible  to  see  anything  more  respectable 
than  they  are.  1890  JEKYLL  Corr.  13  Nov.,  It  U  incredible 
with  what  spirit  and  firmness  the  new  police  has  defeated 
the  canaille.  1831  Blackut.  Mag.  Jan.  87/1  The  alleged 
incompetency  and  misconduct  of  watchmen  formed  the 
great  pretext  for  establishing  the  Police.  Ibid.  104/1  The 
establishment  of  the  New  Police  will  . .  be  pronounced 
a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  it.  1867  TROLLOPS  Chron. 
Barset  I.  viii.  60  Later  in  the  day,  he  declared  that  the 
police  should  fetch  him.  1884  E.  YATES  Rtcollcit.  «r  Exper. 
I.  45  In  those  days  11836-47]  the  '  new  Police ',  as  they  were 
still  called  . .  were  very  different  in  appearance  from  our 
present  guardians.  Mod.  The  police  are  on  his  track. 

b.  transf.  Any  body  of  men,  officially  instituted 
or  employed  to  keep  order,  enforce  regulations,  or 
maintain  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  system. 

1837  Civil  Eng.  tf  Arch.  Jrnl.  I  13/2  Flags  of  different 
colours  hoisted  to  various  heights,  and  worked  by  the  rail- 
way police,  to  notify  any.  .stoppages  or  accidents.  1840 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Ranlte  (1851)  II.  132  The  new  spiritual 
police  was  every  where.  1855  PKESCOIT  Philip  //,  n. 
vi.  (1857)  259  To  maintain  the  troops  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  an  armed  police  on  which  he  could  rely  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  his  orders.  1859  MILL  Liberty  52/1  They 
employ  a  moral  police,  which  occasionally  becomes  a  physi- 
cal one,  to  deter  skilful  workmen  from  receiving,  and 
employers  from  giving,  a  larger  remuneration  for  a  more 
useful  service.  1880  tonltmp.  Rev.  XXXVII.  477  He 
believed  in  a.. kind  of  watchful  police  of  spirits  and  local 
heroes  dead  and  gone  before.  1884  Pall  Mall  C.  13  Nov. 
'i  The  vexed  question  whether  the  police  of  the  seas 
lould  be  armoured  or  unarmoured. 
6.  altrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  senses  4  and  5),  as 
police  act,  barge,  camp,  colonel,  constable,  control, 
district,  duty,  establishment,  force, gazette,  house,  in- 
spector, lieutenant,  post,  protection,  rate,  sergeant, 
-ship,  spy,  -tax,  -woman ;  also  police-guarded, 
-harassed,  -ridden adjs. ;  police  board,  'in  several 
of  the  United  States,  a  board  constituted  by  the  jus- 
tices of  the  county  for  the  control  of  county  police, 
public  buildings,  roads,  bridges ..  etc.'  (Murfree, 
Justices'  Practice} ;  police  burgh :  see  quot. ; 
police  captain,  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  police 
force  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  of  U.  S. ; 
police  judge  (Sc.},  a  stipendiary  police  magistrate; 
police  jury,  the  name  in  Louisiana  of  the  local 
authority  in  each  parish  invested  with  the  exercise 
of  police  powers ;  police  magistrate,  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  who  presides  in  a  police  court ;  police 
manure,  (Scotl.)  manure  collected  in  the  streets, 
street-sweepings ;  police-master,  a  superintendent 
or  chief  of  police  in  Russia ;  hence  police-master- 
•  ship  ;  police-monger,  nonce-wd.,  one  who  busies 
!  himself  about  a  police  system  ;  police  officer,  +  an 
1  official  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
'  order  (pts.) ;  a  member  of  a  police  force,  a  con- 
i  stable;  t police-runner,  a  police  officer  of  the 
]  lowest  rank :  cf.  RUNNKB.  See  also  POLICE  COURT, 
I  etc. 

1758  SIR  J.  FIELDING  (title)  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and 
Effects  of  a  'Police  Act,  set  on  foot  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1753.  1838  Miss  PARDOK  River 
<t  Deserill.  in  The  gaily-painted  and  clean-looking  'police- 
barge.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comrn.  Thames  207  The  constant 
perambulation  of  the  •Police  Boats,  both  by  night  and  by 
day.  1889  Act  52  *  53  Viet.  c.  50  I  105  The  expression 
'  "police  burgh '  means  a  populous  place,  the  boundaries 
whereof  have  been  fixed  and  ascertained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862, 
or  of  the  Act  first  therein  recited,  or  under  the  provisions  of 
any  local  Act.  1888 '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  A  nta 
xlix,  All  accounts,  .may  be  sent  to  the  'Police  Camp.  1800 
COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  206  A  '  Caution  against  Pillage 
and  Plunder'  which  the  'Police  Constables  were  instructed 
to  read  aloud  as  soon  as  the  Lumpers  and  Coopers  were 
assembled.  1855  London  as  it  it  366  During  two  months 
out  of _every  three,  each  police^constable^is  on  "'g.^duty. 
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[of  1829],  consists  of  about  ninety  parishes,  and  iiUra.paro- 
chial   places,    in  and  surrounding   the    metropolis.      1906 
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has  done  more  towards  exhibiting  the  advantages  < 
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ploying  a  trained  body  of  men  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  old  constabulary  was  appointed,  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. 1883  ANNA  K.  GREEN  Hand  Qr  Ring  iii,  He  is 
a  member  of  the  police  force.  1838  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  7) 
XVIII.  251/1  An  official  newspaper, called  the  Hue  and^Cry 
or  *  Police  Gazette,  is  also  circulated  amongst  the  authorities, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  1855  MRS.  GASKELL  North  cfr  S. 
xxxiv, 'It's  nothing,  miss1,  said  Dixon..'Only  a  "police- 
inspector.  He  wants  to  see  you,  miss.*  1899  Allbult's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  289  If  the  police  inspector  pooh-poohed 
his  appeal  and  turned  him  out  of  the  police  station. 
[1823:  cf.  Judge  ofPolicein  POLICE  COURT.]  1862  Act  25  £ 
26  vict.  c.  35  §  25  If  adjudged  by  any  magistrate  or  *police 
judge  of  any  royal  or  parliamentary  burg_h.  1800  COLQUHOUN 
Comm.  Thames  199  Any  "Police  Magistrate  . .  may  assist 
the  Magistrates  in  their  judicial  Functions.  1838  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  7_)  XVIII.  250/1  When  a  complaint  is  made  to  a 
police  magistrate  he  issues  his  warrant  as  he  sees  occasion, 
to  a  constable. .or  toone  of  the  metropolitan  force.  1883  J. 
SHIELDS  in  Trans.  Highl.  Soc.  Agric.  XV.  38  The  whole 
was  manured  with  "police  manure — about  30  tons  per  acre. 
1863  MRS.  ATKINSON  Tartar  Steppes  224  We  drove  to  the 
house  of  the  *police-master,  who  courteously  invited  us  to 
be  his  guests.  1883  READE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  258/1 
Vladimir  got  the  promise  of  a  "police  mastership.  1808  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXVI,  in  For  the  sake  of  pre- 
tending to  be  useful,  these  new  *police-mongers  will  pry 
into  every  peculiarity,  and  meddle  with  every  amusement  of 
the  people.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Tltames  206  A  gang 
of  Lumpers  ..  quitted  their  employment  instantly  on  the 
appearance  of  the  'Police  Officers.  1806  A.  DUNCAN 
Nelsons  Fun.  26  Special,  petty,  and  other  constables,  and 
all  the  police  officers  of  every  description  . .  were  on  duty. 
1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  fy  W.  vi,  He  returned 
with  a  police-officer.  1863  ALCOCK  Capit.  Tycoon  I.  28 
They  pay  road  and  "police-rates.  1885  Globe  20  Apr. 
1/4  The  comparatively  rare  complaint  of  being  too  much 
•police-ridden.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  23  Sept.  3/4  The 
patience  of  this  police-ridden  nation.  1818  COBBETT  Pol. 
Reg.  XXXIII.  520  *Police-runners  had  never  been  thought 
of  as  protectors  of  the  lives  of  the  Members  of  the  two 
Houses.  1852  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  204  In  the  kitchen 
stood  two  *police.sergeants.  1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II. 
329  He  went  on  board  the  "police-ship  stationed  on  the 
Thames.  1897  MRS.  E.  L.  VOYNICH  Gadfly  (1904)  114/1 
'  I  am  a  minister  of  religion  ',  he  said,  *  not  a  "police-spy.1 
1884  Chr.  World  20  Mar.  206/1  He  has  advised  the  farmers 
..to  refuse  to  pay  the*police-tax.  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristoph.  | 
(1872)  II.  398  You  say  well.  Where  is  the  "policewoman  '( 
1894  IVestiH.  Gaz.  13  June  3/3  A  plea  for  policewomen. 

Hence  (twnce-words)  Poll  ceful  a.,  full  of  police-    i 
men;    Poli'celess  a.,  without   police;    Policeo- 
cracy  (pplisp'krasi),  the  rule  of  the  police. 

1903  Speaker  9  May  133/1  To  substitute  a  peaceful  for 
a    "policeful    Ireland.      1898    Westm.    Gaz.    30   June   1/3    I 
Chevaliers  of  industry  migrating  to  a  'policeless  Alsatia.    I 
1900  H.  G.  GRAHAM  Soc.  Life  Scot.  in.  MA  C.  vn.  i.  (IQOI) 
230  When  a  rare  opportunity  happened  in  policeless,  jailless 
districts  they  [statutes]  were  carried  out  with  rigour.     1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  14  July  i  A  Protest  against  "Policeocracy. 
Police  (p<Hz~s),  v.    Also  7  pollice.     [In  senses   ' 
i ,  2 ,  a.  F.  policer  (formerly politier,  po(icier)  ( 1 46 1 
in   Godef.),  f.  politic,  police;   in   senses  3,  4,  f. 
POLICE  sl>.] 

t 1.  intr.  or  absol.  ?  To  enclose  and  improve  land ; 
to  make  policies.  Sc.  Obs.  (Cf.  POLICY  sbl  II.) 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  106  The  nobillis  als  of 
thame  tha  had  sic  want,  But  thame  micht  nother  police  nor 
jit  plant.  Ibid.  144  And  gaif  thame  landis  as  tha  lest,  To 
plant  and  police  quhair  thame  lykit  best. 
f2.  tram.  To  keep  in  (civil)  order,  organize, 
regulate  (a  state  or  country).  Chiefly  m  passive.  Obs. 
1589,  1605  [see  POLICING  vbl.  sb.  a],  a  1614  DONNE  BmSa- 
Karat  (1644)  78  Humane  lawes,  by  which  Kingdomes  are 
policed.  1670  Tryal  R.  Moor,  etc.  in  PJienix  (1721)  I.  406 
Complaining  of  Julius  Caesar's  Violation  of  that  course  of 
Law  whereby  the  State  was  polliced.  1689-90  TEMPLE 
Ess.  Heroic  Virt.  Wks.  1731  I.  205  By  such  Methods  and 
Orders,  the  Kingdom  of  China  seems  to  be  framed  and 
policed  with  the  utmost  Force  and  Reach  of  Human  Wisdom, 
Reason  and  Contrivance.  1791  W.  MAXWELL  in  Boswell 
Johnson  an.  1770  (1831)  I.  389  That  country  must  be  ill 
policed,  and  wretchedly  governed. 

b.  To  make  or  keep  clean  or  orderly ;  to  clean 
up  (a  camp) :  cf.  POLICE  sb.  3  c.  U,  S. 

1862  TROLLOPE  N.  Amer.  II.  vii.  192  Of  the  camps.. 
44  per  cent,  [were]  fairly  clean  and  well  policed. 

3.  To   control,   regulate,  or  keep   in  order   by 
means  of  the  police,  or  some  similar  force. 

1841  R.  OASTLER  Fleet  Papers  I.  No.  22.  176  Englishmen 
are  too  fond  of  Royalty  to  submit  to  be  commissioned,  and 
centralized,  and  policed,  and  bastiled.  i8«  BROWNING 
Bp.  Blotigram  460  A  vague  idea  of  setting  things  to  rights, 
Policing  people  efficaciously.  1891  Review  of  Rev.  14  Mar. 
214/2  The  maintenance  of  the  navy  which  polices  the  seas. 
1899  S.  R.  GARDINER  Cromwell  183  The  plan  of  policing 
the  country  by  a  militia  of  Major-Generals  had  broken 
down  financially. 

b.  To  furnish,  provide,  or  guard  with  a  police 
force,  or  some  force  having  similar  functions. 

1838  Times  4  Nov.  6/5  Even  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River  may  perhaps  be  well  policed.    1868  M.  E.  G.  DUFF 
Pol.  Sum.  84  They  are  building  gunboats  to  police  their 
coasts.     1882  Spectator  u   Mar.  315/1  Why  should  not 
dangerous  districts  be  decently  policed  ? 

o.  fig.  To  keep  in  order,  administer,  control. 
1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  lt.,Cath.  React.  (1898)  I.  it  89 
He  . .  left  that  institution  [the  Inquisition]  . .  to  pursue  its 
function  of  policing  the  ecclesiastical  realm.  1893  K. 
GRAHAME  Pagan  Papers  (1894)  104  Policing  the  valleys 
with  barbed  wires. 

4.  To  do  out  of,  do  away,  or  bring  into  a  state  or 
place  by  police  administration. 

1839  Morning  Herald  17  June,  That  work  of  destruction 
by  which  the  British  nation  is  to  be  policed  out  of  its 
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immemorial  liberties  and  franchises.  1876  BIRCH  Rede 
f.ect.  Egypt  40  Internal  administration  and  microscopic 
regulations  had  policed  away  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Police,  obs.  form  of  POLICY  sb.'2,  POLISH  v. 

Police  Court.  A  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  trial  or  investigation  of  charges  pre- 
ferred by  the  police.  (At  first  called  POLICE  OFFICE.) 
Also  altrib. 

1823  STARK  Picture  of  Edinb.  (ed.  3)  152  An  application 
was  made  to  Parliament,  in  1805,  for  a  police  bill  for  the 
city  . .  and  a  police  court  [wasj^  opened  in  Edinburgh,  on 
15  July  1805.. under  the  superintendence  of  a  Judge  of 
Police.  1839  Act  2  #  3  Viet.  c.  71  §  i  The  several  police 
courts  now  established  under  the  names  of  the  public  office 
in  Bow  Street  and  the  police  offices  in  the  parishes  of . . 
[seven  named] . .  shall  be  continued.  1882  SERJT.  BAL- 
LANTINE  Exper.  ii.  24  Police-courts  were  called  offices  [in 
the  early  part  of  this  century).  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Oct. 
2/3  So  far  the  latter  have  escaped  police-court  proceedings. 

Policed  (-?st),  ppl.  a.    [f.  POLICE  v.  or  sb.  + 

-ED.   Orig.  (pp-list).] 

1.  Politically  organized,  regulated,  or  ordered; 
governed,  disciplined.     (In  quot.  1735  pjrlist.) 

1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion  (1635)65  The  necessitie  of  an 
Officer  of  this  sort  is  inevitable  in  every  welt-polliced  King- 
dome.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  189  Amongst  the 
best  policed  and  formalest  nations.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty 
iv.  734  As_when,  with  Alfred,  from  the  wilds  she  came  To 
polic'd  cities  and  protected  plains.  1770  Antiq.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  104/2  Such  a  dispersion  was  little  promotive  of  trade, 
which  loves  large  and  policed  communities.  1858  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  II.  39  In  this  policed  society  the  old 
'  social  contract '  theory  strictly  applied. 

2.  Provided  with  or  guarded  by  a  police  force. 
1897    All  About  Diamond  Jubilee  (ed.   Newnes)  58/1 

London  will  be  probably  the  best  policed  city  in  the  world 
on  June  22nd. 

Polieedom  (polrsdam).  [f.  POLICE  sb.  +  -DOM.] 
The  police  system  as  represented  by  its  personnel. 

1889  Chamb.  Jrnl.  2  Nov.  691/1  The  hue  and  cry  of  the 
ten  thousand  hounds  of  policedom.  1892  Argosy  May  380 
He  is  one  of  the  sleuth  hounds  of  policedom. 

Policeman  (poU-smsen).  A  member  of  the 
police  force ;  a  paid  constable.  Neio  Policeman, 
a  constable  of  the  New  Police  of  1829. 

1829  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  28  Sept.,  I  find  a  general 
opmion  prevailing  that  your  policemen  are  not  paid  suffi- 
ciently. 1830  Morn.  Chron.  18  Aug.  heading,  Murder  of  a 
New  Policeman  by  a  Gang  of  Burglars.  1867  TKOLLOI'E 
Chron.  Barset  I.  viii.  60  He  would  not  go  before  the 
magistrates,  .unless  the  policemen  came  and  fetched  him. 

fig.    1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Allan  Quatcrm.  20  The  stern 
policeman  Fate  moves  us  and  them  on. 
b.  A  soldier-ant. 

1877  PASCOE  Zool.  Classification  (1880)  nqHeterogyna.— 
Males,  females  and  neuters, .  .workers  and  soldiers.  ..The 
soldiers  (or  '  policemen  ')  have  very  large  heads. 

Hence  Foli'cemanlike  a. ;  Folrcemaiiship,  the 
function,  office,  or  action  of  a  policeman. 

1874  R.  TYRWHITT  Sketch.  Club  142  That  policemanlike 
faculty  of  coming  round  a  corner.  1887  WALLACE  in  Pall 
Mall  G.  2  Feb.  6/1  [In  determining  to  restore  order  and 
neglecting  to  do  justice,  the  Government  ..  was  exhibiting] 
policemanship,  not  statesmanship.  1897  A.  HERBERT  in 
Daily  News  30  Aug.  5/7  One  thing  we  have  to  resist  is  the 
growth  of  that  ugliest  of  all  ugly  things,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of '  policemanship  '. 

Police  office.  The  head-quarters  of  the  police 
force  in  a  city  or  town,  as  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
the  City  police  in  London,  at  which  the  police 
business  is  transacted. 

These  formerly  included  a  court-room  in  which  offenders 
were  tried,  as  well  as  a  place  of  detention  in  which  they 
were  confined  till  trial;  hence  the  name  was  formerly 
regularly  applied  to  what  is  now  called  a  POLICE  COURT, 
and  is  still  in  many  places  applied  to  a  POLICE  STATION, 
when  this  has  a  place  of  detention.  The  earliest  name  was 
PUBLIC  OFFICE  (in  Act  of  1792).  Police  office  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  the  Marine  or  Thames  Police 
Office  at  Wapping.  (See  POLICE  sb.  5,  Marine  Police,} 

1798  Resolution  in  Colquhoun  Comm.  Thames  (1800) 
224  Under  the  Regulation  of  the  Marine  Police  Office 
No.  259,  Wapping  New  Stairs.  1800  Ibid.  161  His  inde- 
fatigable attention  [as  resident  magistrate]  to  the  public 
interest,  since  he  has  presided  at  the  Marine  Police  Office. 
1816  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  32/1  The  account  of  a  trans- 
action which  took  place  in  May  last,  at  the  Police-office  in 
Hatton-Garden.  1817  COBBETT  Wks.  XXXII.  120  What, 
then,  do  the  Pig-tail  gentry,  assembled  at  the  •  Police  Office, 
Manchester ',  object  to  this  ?  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amor. 
Wks.  1855  I.  113  Ye  might  hae  been  lugged  awa  to  the 
Poleesh  Office  wi'  a  watchman  aneath  each  oxter.  1836 
DICKENS  Si.  Boz,  Prisoners"  Van,  We  were  passing  the 
corner  of  Bow  Street.. when  a  crowd  assembled  round  the 
door  of  the  police-office  attracted  our  attention  [referred  to 
below  as  '  Public  Office,  Bow  Street '].  Ibid.,  Turn  to  the 
prisons  and  police-offices  of  London.  1838  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  XVIII.  249/2  The  public  office  in  Bow  Street  was 
for  some  time  the  only  place  in  the  metropolis  where  a 
police  magistrate  sat  regularly,  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  London.  Seven  additional  police  offices 
were  established  in  1792,  by  the  act  32d  Geo.  III.  cap. 
53,  and  the  Thames  police-office  in  1798.  1855  London 
as  it  is  to-day  366  Trie  City  of  London. ..  There  are  two 
police  offices,  one  in  the  Mansion  House,  where  the  lord 
mayor  presides;  and  the  other  at  Guildhall,  where  the 
aldermen  sit  in  rotation.  1862  Act  25  *  26  Viet.  c.  35  §  19 
(Scotland)  And  may  be  taken  into  custody  . .  and  detained 
in  any  police  office  or  station  house,  or  other  convenient 
place.  1875  MclLWRAlTH  Guide  Wigtownshire  95  On  the 
ground-floor  is  also  the  police-office.  1882  OGILVIE  (Annan- 
dale),  Police  office,  police  station.  (So  1890  in  Cent  Diet  ) 
1903  imtaker's  Aim.  183  Metropolitan  Police  Office,  New 
Scotland  Yard,  S.W, .  .City  Police  Office,  26  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
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Police  station.  The  office  or  head-quarters 
of  a  local  police  force,  or  of  a  police  district. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Police-station,  the  receiving- 
house  where  offenders  are  taken  by  the  police ;  the  place 
where  the  police  assemble  for  orders,  and  to  march  out  on 
duty.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  f'r.  i.  iii,  A  little  winding  through 
•  some  muddy  alleys,  . .  brought  them  to  the  wicket-gate  and 
i  bright  lamp  of  a  Police-station.  1897  Wtftm.  Gaz.  27  Sept. 
1  2/1  This  police-station  confession  proved  (unlike  most  of 
such  self-accusations)  to  be  true. 

Polich,  obs.  form  of  POLISH  v. 

Polichinelle,  -i,  -o,  obs.  ff.  PUNCHINELLO. 

Polioial  (poli-Jal),  a.  rare.  [f.  POLICE  sb.  +  -AL, 
after  office,  official^  Of  or  belonging  to  the  police. 

1843  POE  Purloined  Let.  Wks.  1864  I.  273  When  the  case 
is  of  importance— or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  policial  eyes,  when  the  reward  is  of  magnitude.  Ibid. 
276  The  invariable  principle  of  policial  action  in  searches 
for  articles  concealed. 

Polieian,  variant  of  POLITUN  Obs. 

t  Poli-ciar.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  POLICY  sb.i  +  -AR  *.] 
The  improver  of  a  '  policy '  or  estate. 

1562  WIN?ET  Last  Blast  Wks.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  45  Quha.. 
trampis  down  the  heuinlie  incres  and  all  decent  policie  of 
the  samyn  winjarde,  drest  and  deckit  be  the  former  work- 
men, vnfenjeit  policiaris  of  the  samin. 

Policied,  ppl.  a.,  Policier :  see  POLICY  v.\  2. 
Poli-cing,  vbl.  so.    [f.  POLICE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
t  a.  The  ordering  or  regulation  of  a  state.    Obs. 
1858  "M!    i       "S??  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  i.  viii.  (Arb.)  36  The  right 
•  the  old    I    polncing  of  their  states.     1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vii.  |6. 
1    34  b,  For. .pollicing  of  Cities,  and  Commonalties,  with  new 
ordinances  and  constitutions. 

b.  The  action  of  keeping  in  order  and  cleaning 
up  a  camp.  U.  S. 

1893  LELAND  Mem.  II.  60  There  was  no  drill  now  ..  no 
special  care  of  us,  and  no  '  policing  ',  or  keeping  clean. 

o.  The  action  of  furnishing  with  a  police  force 
or  the  like  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Pall  Mall  G,  22  Feb.  11/2  Holding  him  responsible 


6/2  A  lively  agitation.. against  the  continued  policing  of  the 
borough  by  the  county  constabulary. 
d.  The  fact  of  being  or  acting  as  a  policeman. 
1899  Tablet  15  Apr.  570  Tired  of  policing,  a  wearisome  life 
for  an  educated  man. 

Felicitation,  obs.  form  of  POLLICITATION. 

t  Pcrlicize,  v.1  Obs.  [f.  POLICY^.!  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  use  policy;  to  scheme,  manreuvre. 
Hence  f  Folicizing  vbl.  sb,  and  ppl.  a.,  scheming ; 
t  Po-licizer,  one  who  practises  policy,  a  schemer. 

1809  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Tales  Fash.  Life  III.  Manoeuvring 
A,  note,  (Irish  labourer)  'I'd  call  her  a  policlzer — I  would 
say  she  was  fond  of  polictzing '.  fbid,  85  For  a  week  it  might 
be  practicable  to  keep  them  asunder  by  policising,  but  this 
could  never  be  effected  if  he  were  to  settle.. in  the  country. 
1820  C.  C.  COLTON  Lacon  ii.  (1833)  16  As  a  policiser,  the 
marquis  reasoned  badly.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV. 
85  The  indignities  which  spring  up  in  the  crooked  paths 
ofpolicizing  favouritism. 

Po'licize,  z'.2  rare.  [f.  POLICE  +  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  organize,  administer,  discipline,  reduce  to  law 
and  order.  Hence  Policized  ppl.  a. 

1840  Tail's  Mag.  VII.  392  The  woman,  as  lady  Morgan 
would  say,  of  a  more  '  policized  society '. 

Policlinic  (p?li|kli-nik),<z.  Also  erron.  poly-, 
[ad.  Ger.  poliklinik,  f.  Gr.  7rdXi-s  city  +  klinik 
medical  teaching  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient 
(=  CLINIC  sb.z},  hence  a  hospital  by  which  this  is 
provided,  ad.  Gr.  «\ivixri  the  clinic  art  or  practice.] 
orig. '  A  clinic  held  in  private  houses  in  the  town, 
as  opposed  to  one  held  in  a  hospital '  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1895).  Subsequently  often  extended  to  a 
dispensary,  or  that  department  of  a  hospital,  at 
which  out-patients  are  treated.  Cf.  POLYCLLNIC. 

The  original  system  continues  at  smaller  places  in  Germany, 
e.  g.  at  Jena ;  in  larger  cities,  e.  g.  Leipzig,  the  latter  obtains. 
Cf.  Brockhaus  Konvers.-Lex.  (1846)  s.v.  Klinik:  'Poli- 
klinik [as  distinguished  from  the  stationare  klinik  or 
hospital  treatment  of  in-patients,  and  ambulatorische klinik 
or  hospital  treatment  of  out-patients]  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  patients  are  treated  in  their  own  dwellings  by  the 
advanced  medical  students,  while  the  professor,  to  whom 
these  regularly  report  and  who  supervises  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  himself  but  seldom  visits  them  '. 

1827  Lancet  17  Nov.  256/2  [In  Germany]  Those  students 
who  have  duly  attended  the  clinics,  are  admitted  to  the 
policlinics.  In  these,  poor  patients  are  treated  by  students, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced . .  physician. 
1882-3  Schafs  Encycl.  Relig.  Kmrwl.  III.  2284,  1,805 
indoor-patients,  and  73,432  outdoor-patients  in  polyclinique. 
1886  GAIBDNER  in  Life  of  Sir  R.  Christison  II.  vii.  121  Hi 
was  a  true  '  poliklinik ',  though  in  full  operation  here  before 
the  term  was  invented  in  Germany.  1897  Allbult's  Syst. 
Med.  IV.  341  One  woman  out  of  every  five  or  six  in  the 
polyclinic  of  the  Augusta  hospital,  Berlin. 

Policy  (p?'lisi),  J*.l  Forms :  4-7  policie,  5 
-eoye,  5-6  -icye,  -yoie,  -yoy(e,  -eoy,  -esy,  6 
-eoie,  -esie,  -esye,  -izy  (Sc.  -acie),  5-  policy; 
(also  5  polleoi,  -isye,  5-6  -eoy,  5-7  -icie,  o 
-ioye,  -yoi,  -yoy,  6-7  -icy,  7  -ecie).  [In  Branch  I, 
ME.  policie,  a.  OF.  policie  (i4th  c.  in  Oresme) 
civil  administration,  government,  ad.  L.  polUia 
(Cic.),  a.  Gr.  voMrcia  citizenship,  government, 
constitution,  polity,  f.  7roXiTr;s  citizen,?.  jroAis  city, 
state.  See  POLICE  sb.  Branch  II  appears  to  be 
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due  to  the  association  of  this  Groeco-L.  word  with 
L.  foil/us  polished,  refined,  pa.  pple.  of  folire  to 
polish,  adorn,  refine,  cultivate,  and  late  L.  pontils, 
policies  polish,  elegancy  (Quicherat  Addenda}, 
Romanic  type  "folitia,  whence  It.  pttlizia  clean- 
ness, neatness:  cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  policia  police,  polite- 
ness, neatness.] 

I.  1.  An  organized  and  established  system  or 
form  of  government  or  administration  (of  a  state  or 
city) ;  a  constitution,  polity.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  \\.  ii.  (Skeat)  I.  78  To  sene 
smale  and  lowe  governe  the  hye  and  bodies  above.  Certes 
that  policye  is  naught.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  19  To 
the  subvcrcion  of  the  polecy  and  gode  rule  of  this  lend 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mart's  Utof.  i.  (1895)  33  Suche  peoples 
as  do  lyue  to  gelhere  in  a  cyuyle  pollycye  and  good  ordre. 
1568  GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  433  He  furnished  his  realme  both 
with  good  learnyng,  and  Ciuile  pollicie.  i6oa  WARNER  All: 
hug.  x.  Ivii.  (1612)  251  French  Pollicie  consists  of  Three 
Estates,  The  Princes,  Nobles,  Commons,  a  1651  CAI  DF.R- 
WOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  4!  Consullatioun  was  had  how 
a  good  and  godlie  policie  might  be  established  in  the 
church.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scat.  vi.  Wks.  1813  I.  461 
Ihe  forming  of  a  system  of  discipline,  or  ecclesiastical 
policy.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  v.  (1852)  136  In 
well  constituted  policies  provision  is  always  made  for  the 
exercise  of  clemency. 

t  b.  An  organized  state,  a  commonwealth.  Obs. 
1390  GOWKR  CoMf.  III.  141  With  the  wyndes  whiche  he 
bloweth  Ful  ofte  sythe  he  overthroweth  The  Cites  and  the 
pohcie.  1447  BOKENHAM  SeyH/ys(Roxb.)  28  Hym  that  was 
be  tyrannye  That  tyme  prynce  of  ther  polycye.  aicri 
Lo.  BERNERS  Cold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  Bv'ij,  The  di- 
minyshmg  of  the  auncient  Polycie  of  Rome.  1558  C.  GOOD- 
MAN ObeO.  Superior  Powers  Pref.,  Most  discreet  governors 
of  commonwealths  and  policies. 
1 2.  Government,  administration,  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs ;  political  science.  Obs. 

1 1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  272  If  that  a  Prynce  vseth 
hasardrye  In  alle  governance  and  policye  He  is..Yholde 
'h?  l<>5!*  in  reputacion.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fg  Lin,. 
Man.  xv.  (1885)  148  Thies  counsellors  mowe  ..delibre  vppon 
..be  materes  off  k  pollycye  off  be  reaume.  1599  SHAKS. 
%'"•..>  h  '•  45  Turne  him  to  any  Cause  of  Pollicy  The 
(jordian  Knot  of  it  he  will  vnloose.  1641  MILTON  Reform 
n.  WU.I85I  III.  33  There  ..  is  no  art  that  hath  bin  more 
canker d  in  her  principles,  more  soyl'd  and  slubber'd  with 
aphonsming  pedantry  then  the  art  of  policie.  a  165,1  CAL- 
UERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  514  We  are  now  left  as  a 
flocke  without  a  pastor,  in  civill  policie.  1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  Si '.-Pierre's  St*d.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  625  By  policy  I  mean 
;he  modern  art  of  deceiving  mankind, .  .but . .  the  antique 
art  of  governing  them,  which  is  a  great  virtue. 

b.  Court  of  Policy :  the  Legislative  Council  in 
British  Guiana  (which  already  existed  when  that 
country  was  a  Dutch  colony). 

17«9  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  353  The  lands  are  granted 
gratis,  by  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Policy.  1824  MACKIN- 
TOSH  St.  Ho.  Comm.  i  June,  Wks.  1846  IllT^a  They 
resolved,  that  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
bad  no  right  to  change  their  laws  without  the  consent  of 
their  Court  of  Policy.  1903  Whitaker's  Almanack  528 
British  Guiana. .  .The  Government  consists  of  a  Governor 
and  a  Court  of  Policy  of  15  other  members. 

3.  Political   sagacity;   prudence,  skill,  or  con- 
sideration of  expediency  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs ;  statecraft ;  diplomacy ;  in  bad  sense,  politi- 
cal cunning. 

c  1410  LVDC.  Assembly  a/  Gods  304  Of  worldly  wysdom, 
e  the  forteresse  Callyd  Othea,  chyef  grounde  of  polycy 
£1470  G.  ASHBV  Active  Policy  643  But  to  youre  richesse 
make  neuer  man  liche,  If  ye  wol  stande  in  peas  and  be  set 
jy.  ho  wol  god  and  polled  sykerly.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
Fref.  (Arb.)  56  By  the  pollicie  and  wisedome  of  the  Frankes 
it  came  so  to  passe.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IY,  i.  iii.  108  Neuer 

id  base  and  rotten  Policy  Colour  her  working  with  such 

deadly  wounds.     1715  SOUTH  Serm.,  i  Kings  xiii.  33.  126 

Jeroboam  being  thus  advanced,  and  thinking  Policy  the 

best  Piety.     17,8  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Mme.  de  Gomez's  Belle 

£j£Z?  «•      J2°  Hc  had.  fhe  Policy  '°  discharge  his  new 

5  j  T"J          J      Impositions  which  their  former  Masters 

had  laid  on  them.     1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  VL  vii,  King 

ts  eye  Might  have  some  glance  of  policy.      1867 

EEMAN  A  arm.  Cony.  I.  v.  435  In  this,  .he  was  actuated  by 

policy  rather  than  by  sentiment. 

4.  In  reference  to  conduct  or  action  generally: 
'dent,   expedient,  or  advantageous   procedure; 

Drudent  or  politic  course  of  action ;    also,  as  a 
ility  of  the  agent :  sagacity,  shrewdness,  artful- 
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men  of  his  compaignie  With  wex  he  stoppe  leet.  14(9 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xxxv.  152  The  besegors  haue  com- 
monly one  manere  of  a  polycye.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm 
Par.  Acts  xxvn.  87  They  used  other  policies  to  preserue  the 
shyp.  1640  VORKK  Union  Hon.,  Kattells  18  By  policy  ol 
these  Iron  stakes  against  the  English  horse,  King  Edward's 
battell  was  discomfited.  1678  WORLIDGE  Bees  (1691)  23  A 
swarm  [of  bees]  drawn  from  one  place  to  another  by  stales 
baits,  calls,  or  such  like  policies.  1849  HARE  Par.  Serm. 
II.  194  When  a  man  is  sharpening  his  policies  he  will  grind 
them  away  to  nothing. 

6.  A  course  of  action  adopted  and  pursued  by  a 
government,  party,  ruler,  statesman,  etc.  ;  any 
course  of  action  adopted  as  advantageous  or  ex- 
pedient. (The  chief  living  sense.) 

c  1430  LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  82  Wherfor  late 
soverayas  use  this  policye.  What  ever  they  do  late  it  in 
mesure  be.  1544  Supflfc.  to  Hen.  Vlll  in  Four  Supflic. 
('871)  35  Thys  was  the  crafty  polycye  of  the  clergye.  iuo 
IHYNNE  Animadv.  (1875)  i  Eche  one  ..did,  in  the  begyn- 
nyngepf  the  monthe  of  Januarye  ..  presente  somme  gyfle 
unto  his  frende  ..a  pollicye  gretlye  to  be  regarded,  a  1687 
PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  (1600)  23,  I  now  come  to  the  first  Policy 
of  the  Dutch,  viz.  Liberty  of  Conscience.  1751  EARL 
ORRERY  Remarks  Stuifl  (1752)  64  France,  by  her  policy,  has 
done  the  same.  By  policy,  I  mean  the  encouragement  o" 
arts  and  sciences.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  Iv.  VII.  75  Th 
project  attributed  . .  to  Alexander,  is  not  the  less  in  perfec 
harmony  with  his  general  policy.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess 
(1889)  I.  41  Edward's  foreign  policy  led  him  to  draw  close 
the  ties  which  connected  our  country  with  Germany. 

II.  Scotch  senses  influenced  by  L.  politii. 
polished,  late  L.  polities,  policies  elegancy.  (Cf 
POLICE  v.  i.) 

6.  fa.  The  improvement  or  embellishment  of  an 
estate,  building,  town,  etc.  Obs. 

M7?  Si'  ''''"  Charters  (1859)  p.  Ixviii,  For  reparacioun 
beildmg  and  polesy  to  be  maid  in  honour  of  . .  sanct  Johan 
1S35  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V  (1814)  II.  343/r  Item  for  polecy  to  be 
had  w'm  be  Realme  In  planting  of  woddis  making 
kdgeis  orchartis  yirdis  and  sawing  of  browme.  1536  Fi 
LENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  xi.  x.  (1541)  163/2  Scho  knew  the  mynd 
of  kenneth  geuyn  to  magnificent  bygyng  &  polesy  [UOECE 
Magnifica  xdtutii  struitura  atfue  ornatus  delectaret\ 
15M.-VC.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  491/2  It  salbe  lesum  for 
pohcie  and  eschewing  of  deformitie  of  the  towne. 

t  b.  The  improvements  and  embellishments  so 
made ;  the  buildings,  plantations,  etc.  with  which 
an  estate  is  improved  or  adorned  ;  property  created 
by  human  skill  and  labour.  Ol>s. 

IMS  Sc.  Acts  yas.  V  (1814)  II.  349/r  All  a-  souerane 
lordis  burrowis  are  . .  waistit  and  distroyit  in  beir  gudis 
and  polecy  and  almaist  Ruynous.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron. 
*»*•  vn.  vi.  (r54i)  84  b/2,  The  Pychtis  spred  fast  in 
Athole,  &  maid  syndry  strenthis  and  polecyis  in  it  [arc/, 
bus,  muiiitionilnis  castellisaue  tlurimum  ornantes].  1562 
WINJET  Last  Blast  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  45  Ouha  ..  tranipis 
down  the  heuinlie  incres  and  all  decent  policie  of  the  samyn 
wmjarde.  1563  —  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Ixxx.  ibid.  128 
Quhy  hef  ?e  wappit  doun  the  monasteriis,  and  principal 
pohceis  of  this  realme?  1564  Reg.  Pray  Council  Scot.  I. 
279  Apperandlie  Ihe  haill  polecie  in  that  part  is  lyke  to 
pereis,  without  sum  substantious  ordour  and  remedie  be 
prouydit.  \Note.  A  declaration  that  the  woods  are  decaying 
through  cutting  and  bark  peeling.)  1594  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I'/ 
(1816)  IV.  71  Oure  souerane  lord  ..  apprevis  the  actis  and 
statutis  maid.. for  the.  .reparatioun  of  the  decayed  policie 
Win  burgh :.. and  gif  the  samyn  be  found  auld,  decayed 
and_  rwinous  in  mil,  sklattis,  durris..to  decerne  that  the 
conjunct  fear,  .sail  repair  the  saidis  landis  and  tenementis. 
c.  The  (enclosed,  planted,  and  partlyembellished) 
park  or  demesne  land  lying  around  a  country  seat 
or  gentleman's  house. 

'77*  G.  WHITE  Selborne  I.  xlii,  Lord  Breadalbanes  seat 
and  beautiful  policy  are  too  curious  and  extraordinary  to  be 
°m'n  i  *77£  J°HN?°N  J°"rn.  West.  Isl.,  Aberbrothic,  A 
small  plantation,  which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  policy  1701 
NEWTS  Tonr  Eng.  S,  Scot.  207  The  policies  about  the 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  houses . .  are  but  thinly  scattered. 
1841  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  242  The  gravel-walks 
of  our  policy.  1875  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  600  iii,  The 
demesne  (Scotice  'policy')  around  this  picturesque  old 
house,  was  amply  studded  with  glorious  old  timber.  1881 
Pall  Mall  G.  15  Noy.^/i  The  Prince  of  Wales  went  out 


to.  A  device,  expedient,  contrivance;  a  crafty 
vice,  stratagem,  trick.  Obs. 


'.  La  male  regie  252  Whan  bat  Vlixes  saillid 
ly  meermaides  this  was  his  policie,  Alle  eres  of 
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splendid  shooting  in  the  policies. 

1 7.  a.  The  polishing  or  refining  of  manners. 
b.  Polish,  refinement,  elegancy;  culture,  civiliza- 
tion. (Cf.  the  Latin  words  rendered.)  Obs. 

a.  1596  DALRYMPLH  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  i5b  Plu. 
tarchie  sa  artificiouslie  o,uha  could  illustir  histories,  and  was 
sa  notable  in  the  policie,  dekking,  and  outset  of  maneris 
and  honestie  [  L.  historic  illustrandx,  morn  mane  excolendo- 
rum  insignis  artifex].  b.  Ibid.  9  In  this  north  pane 
[of  Scotland]  ar  sum  provinces  sa  plentiful!  and  of  gretter 
Ingmes,  that  throuch  thair  policie  [l^folitid]  thay  ar  atbir 
to  mony  in  the  South  compair,  or  than  thay  excel  mony  in 
the  South.  Ibid.  131  His  people ..  allutlerlie  rude,  and 
w'out  all  policie  and  ornat  maneris  [L.  rudes,  nullaoue  mo- 
rum  elegantia  po/itos]. 

Policy  (pf  lisi),  s/>.2  Also  6  police,  7  -oie,  -zy. 
[ad.  F.  police  (1371)  bill  of  lading,  contract  of 
insurance,  etc.,  according  to  Hatz.-Darm.  ad.  Pr. 
polissa,  also  polissia  (1428  in  Diez),  podiza,  Cat. 

also  fotizia,  It.  poltzza,  'schedule,  bill,  note^ 
writing,  remembrance,  bond,  inuentorie,  obliga- 
tion, ticket'  (Florio),  also  in  ifith  c.  'bill  of 
lading ' ;  according  to  G.  Paris  Romania  X.  620  :— 
med.L.  apAdissa,  apidixa,  'a  receipt  or  security 
for  money  paid ',  altered  from  L.  apfdixis,  a. 
Gr.  aTruSfifis  a  making  known,  demonstration, 


POLICY. 

evidence,  proof.  The  word  appears  to  have  had 
in  Italian  a  very  general  sense,  being  applicable  to 
a  writing  setting  forth  or  serving  as  evidence  of  any 
kind  of  transaction. 

The  form-development  apSdissa,  fidissa,  polissa,  is  sup- 
ported by  Pg.  apolice:—l^.  apMijcem,  and  Ihe  Prov.  form 
fodica.  The  Eng.  final  -it,  -y,  either  represents  the  variants 
a f  adi Ma,  polissia,  or  perhaps  merely  followed  POLICY  sb  ' 
aa  »  representative  of  F.  police.  Earlier  suggestions  of  a 
derivation  from  L.  folyf  tit/turn  rent-roll,  register,  schedule, 
pi.  polyptycha  (sth  c.  Vegetius),  registers,  account-books, 
or  ftom  follex  thumb  las  the  supposed  means  of  sealing 
a  document),  or  from  poUiclrl  to  promise,  are  all  untenable.] 

1.  More  fully,  policy  of  assurance  or  insurance 
policy:  A  document  containing  an  undertaking, 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  or  sums  paid  down  at 
the  time,  or  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time, 
called  a  premium  or  premiums,  to  pay  a  specified 
amount  or  part  thereof  in  the  event  of  a  specified 
contingency,  such  as  the  loss  of  property  at  sea,  or 
its  destruction  by  fire,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  life 
insurance,  on  the  death  of  the  person  named  in 
the  policy. 

Also  called  Mil  of  assurance  in  Lumbard  Slrete  in  1562 
(Marsden  Sel.  PI.  Crt.  Admir.  II.  52).  Floating  policy, 
ofex  policy:  see  quots.  H'ager  or  wagering  policy,  a 
policy  of  insurance  taken  out  where  the  insured  has  no 
real  interest  in  the  thing  insured  :  declared  illegal  by  various 
statutes  as  a  species  of  gambling. 

[1513  in  Pardessus  Collect.  Lois  Marit.  (1837)  IV.  609/1 
Non..essere  tenuto  a  mostrare  alcuna  poli/za  di  carica- 
n^n'o-l  JS«S  in  R-  G.  Marsden  Sel.  PI.  Crt.  Admir. 
(belden)  II.  56  [transL  of  French  document]  Any  order 
made,  .agaynst  the  tenor  of  this  present  Police  of  Assu 
raunce.  1601  Act  43  Eliz.  c.  12  By  meanes  of  which 
Policies  of  Assurance  it  commeth  to  passe,  vpon  the  losse  or 
perishing  of  any  ship,  there  [etc.].  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley 
319  Policy  of  Assurance  is  a  course  taken  by  Merchants  for 
the  assuring  of  their  adventures  upon  the  sea.  1681  Load 
Gaz.  No.  1668/4  That  all  Persons  that  Insure  their  Houses 
shall  have  liberty  till  the  First  of  January  1682,  to  bring 
back  their  Policies,  and  the  Insurers  will  oblige  Themselves 
and  their  Security  by  Indenture  on  their  Policies,  to  accept 
of  a  Surrender,  and  repay  their  Premium.  1710  Tatler 
No.  241  r  2  In  all  the  Offices  where  Policies  are  drawn  upon 
Lives.  1818-31  WEBSTER  s.v.  Policy,  Wagering  policies, 
which  insure  sums  of  money,  interest  or  no  interest,  are 
illegal.  1848  ARNOULD  Alar.  Insurance  I.  I.  ii.  17-19  A 
wager  policy  is  one  which  shows  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the 
contract  it  embodies  is  not  really  an  insurance,  but  a 
wager. . .  An  open  policy  is  one  in  which  the  value  of  the 
subject  insured  ..is  left  to  be  estimated  in  case  of  loss.  ..  A 
time  policy  is  one  in  which  the  limits  of  the  risk  are 
designated  only  by  certain  fixed  periods  of  time.  1901 
Ibid.  (ed.  7)  L  II  A  floating  policy  is  one  in  which  there  is 
no  limitation  of  the  risk  to  a  particular  ship,  as  where  goods 
'  on  ship  or  ships '  are  insured  for  the  same  voyage.  1901 
R.  G.  MARSDEN  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist. Soc.  XVI.  83  A  policy 
of  "545  is  the  earliest  known  example  of  a  policy  entered 
into  in  England.  It  is  a  remaikable  document,  the  body  of 
it  being  in  Italian,  and  the  subscriptions  in  English. 

b.  A  conditional  promissory  note,  depending  on 
the  result  of  a  wager. 

1709-10  STEELE  Tatler  No.  124  p  \  If  any  Plumb  in  the 
City  will  lay  me  an  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds 
to  Twenty  Shillings  . .  that  I  am  not  this  fortunate  Man 
I  will  lake  the  Wager  ..having  given  Orders  to  Mr.  Mor- 
phew  to  subscribe  such  a  Policy  in  my  Behalf,  if  any  Person 
accepts  of  the  Offer.  1831  J.  TAYLOR  Rec.  My  Life  I.  338 
Policies  were  opened  to  ascertain  his  sex,  while  he  appeared 
in  male  and  female  attire. 

c.  A  form  of  gambling  in  which  bets  are  made 
on  numbers  to  be  drawn  by  lottery :  cf.  policy-shop 
in  3.  U.  S. 

1890  WEBSTER  s.v.,  To  play  policy. 

f2.  =  It. polizza, ticket;  voting-paper;  voucher, 
warrant.  Obs. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  ill.  it  261  In  this  Scrutiny, 
all  the  Cardinals  put  in  their  Polizys  open.  Ibid.  285  Each 
of  the  Cardinals  orders  his  Conclavist  to  bring  him  a  Polizy, 
or  Ticket  of  the  vote  he  desires  to  give  in  the  morning 
1675  tr.  Macaiave/lis  Prince  (Rtldg.)  285  Having  received 
a  new  policy  from  three  months  to  three  months,  the  pen- 
sioners, .go  then  to  the  receivers. 


sense ;  Mason  (1801)  drew  attention  to  its  incorrectness : 
'  Neither  of  these  definitions  extend  to  the  most  usual 
leaning  of  this  word  "policy  of  insurance" .  The  inter- 
pretation should  have  been  A  warrant  for  some  peculiar 
unds  of  claim '. 

3.  attrik.  and  Comb.,  as  policy-lvok,  -holder; 
policy-shop,  in  U.  S.  a  place  for  gambling  by 
setting  on  the  drawing  of  certain  numbers  in  a 
lottery ;  policy-slip,  in  U.  S.  '  the  ticket  given  on 
a  stake  of  money  at  a  policy-shop  '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Policy-book,  a  book  kept  in 
in  insurance  office  for  making  entries  of  policies  granted. 
" Policy-holders,  the  persons  insured  in  an  office.  1906 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  31  Aug.  549/4  Three  leading  American 
nsurance  companies  will  discontinue  granting  rebates  on 


7  Grand  jury  of  London.. presented  Ihe  policy  officers 
.bout  wagers.  1879  WEBSTER  Svppl.,  *  Policy-shop,  an 
ffice  opened  for  gambling  in  connection  with  lotteries. 
903  Daily  Chron.  3  Nov.  5/3  He  ..  has  closed  every 
ambling-den,  pool-room,  disorderly  house  and  policy-shop 
bat  the  extreme  of  vigilance  could  discover. 
tPO'licy,  v.1  Obs.  [a.  obs.  f.policier  (1540  in 
Godef.)  to  administer,  f.  obs.  f.folicit;  see  POLICY 


POLICY. 

so.1,  POLICE  v.]  trans.  To  organize  and  regulate 
the  internal  order  of,  to  order  ;  =  POLICE  v.  2. 
Hence  f  Po-lioied ///.  a.,  civilly  organized. 

iSSsSMlTHin  Froude//;rf.£'^r-<I863)VIII.  viii.  165 There 
is  no  realm  in  Christendom  belter  governed,  better  policied. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  VL  vi.  302  Canaan  and 
./Egypt ; . .  which  he  found  well  peopled  and  policied  into 
Kingdomes.  1647-8  COTTERELL  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  2 
Well  policied  Government.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lcct.  Hist.  v. 
xliv.  324  We  are  not.  .to  consider  all  countries  as  barbarous 
that  are  not  policied  as  ours.  1824  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv., 
Pericles  $  Soph.  Wks.  18^3  I.  147/1  A  wide  and  rather 
waste  kingdom  should  be  interposed  between  the  policied 
states  and  Persia. 

t  Fo'licy,  v.2  Ol>s.  In  5  poll-,  [f.  POLICY  sb* 
or  F.  police,  in  its  early  sense.]  trans.  To  furnish 
with  a  certificate ;  to  examine  and  certify  to  the 
purity  or  quality  of.  Hence  t  Policier  (in  5 
poll-),  the  officer  who  performed  this  function. 

CUSP  Oath  in  Cal.  Let.  Bk.  D  Land.  (1902)  196  The 
Office  of  Garbeler  and  pollicier  of  wex  within  the  Citee  of 
London.  ..And  after  that  ye  have  garbeled  any  bale  or 
merchandises  ye  shall  mark  and  signe  the  same  bale  by  you 
garbeled  and  wex  by  you  pollicied  wl  a  mark  to  thentent 
that  the  common  weyer  may  have  knowledge  thereof  &c. 

Po-licy,  #.3    (f.  S.  slang,     [f.  POLICY  so.'2  i  c.] 

1889  FARMER  Diet.  Amer.  429/2  To  Policy,  to  gamble 
with  the  numbers  of  lottery  tickets. 

II  Po  liencephali'tis.  Path.  Also  (erron.) 
polio-encephalitis.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  iroXios  grey 
+  «7«€(faAor  brain  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  brain. 

1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Poliencephalitis,  acute  localized 
encephalitis,  affecting  chiefly  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex. 
1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  27  May  1145  Striimpell  has  suggested 
that  the  disease  is  acute  polioencephalitis. 

t  Poli'fugal.a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.polus  POLE  rf.2, 
after  CENTRIFUGAL.]  Tending  away  from  the  pole. 

1740  STACK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  421  By  the  Assistance 
of  the  polifugal  Force. 

Poligamous,   -gamy,    obs.  ff.  POLYGAMOUS, 
-GAMY. 
Poligar  (pp'ligaj).    Also  8-9  polygar.     [ad. 

Marathi  palegdr,  or  Telugn  palegadu  (cerebral  if), 
ad.  Tamil palaiyakkaran  the  holder  of  a  palaiyant, 
POLLAM.]  In  S.  India,  The  holder  of  a  pollam 
or  feudal  estate  ;  a  subordinate  feudal  chief. 

1681  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madras  (1861)  I.  118  They  pulled 
down  the  Poligar 's  house.  1761  Char.  \nAnn.  Reg.  6/2  There 
are.  .among  the.  .mountainous  parts,  .several  petty  princes, 
or  heads  of  clans,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Polygars. 
1783  BURKE  Sp.  Fox's  India  Bill  Wks.  IV.  25  To. .  Mahomet 
AH  they  sold  at  least  twelve  sovereign  princes  called  the 
Polygars.  1868  J.  H.  NELSON  Madura  in.  157  Some  of  the 
Pollgars  were  placed  in  authority  over  others. 

b.  trans/.    One  of  the  predatory  followers  of 
such  a  chief ;  the  race  descended  from  these. 

1776  PIGOU  in  Genii.  Mag.  (1792)  14/2  A  people  called 
Polygars,  who  inhabit  [the  woods]  and  attack,  rob,  and 
murder  passengers.  1869  SIR  W.  ELLIOT  in  Jrnl.  Ethn. 
Soc.  I.  112  There  is  a  third  well-defined  race  mixed  with 
the  general  population. ..  I  mean  the  predatory  classes.  In 
the  South  they  are  called  Poligars,  and  consist  of  the  tribes 
of  Marawars  [etc.]. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  poligar-dog  :  a  variety  of 
dog  from  the  poligar  country. 

1800  DK.  WELLINGTON  in  Arbuthnot  Mem.  Munro  (1881) 
I.  p.  xcii.  His  operations  were  seldom  impeded  by  poligar 
wars.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Own  xlviii,  It's  a  Polygar 
dog  from  the  East  Indies.  1885  G.  S.  FORBES  Wild  Life 
in  Canara  45  A  poligar  dog  that  was  with  me  started  off  in 
pursuit. 

Hence  Po'ligfarship,  the  office  of  a  poligar. 

a  1881  in  Arbuthnot  Mem.  Munro  I.  p.  xcii.  The  Mysore 
system,  which  removed  all  poligarships  [and]  expelled  their 
turbulent  chiefs. 

Polihistor,obs.  f.  POLYHISTOB.  Polimechany, 
Polimite,  var.  POLYMECHANY,  POLYMITE,  Obs. 

t  Polinc'd,  pa.  pple.  Ots.  rare-".  [For  pol- 
linct,  ad.  L.  pollinct-us,  pa.  pple.  of  polhngere  to 
wash  and  prepare  (a  corpse)  for  the  funeral  pile.] 

1623  COCKERAM  ii,  Embalmed,  Polinc'd. 

Poling  (poo'lirj),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  POLE  v.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  POLE  in  various  senses ; 
furnishing  or  supplying  with  poles  ;  the  propelling 
of  boats  or  canoes  with  poles;  the  stirring  of  a 
bath  of  copper,  tin,  or  lead  with  a  pole  ofgreen 
wood,  to  cause  ebullition  and  deoxidation ;  etc. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  83  To  arbor  begun,  and  quick 
setted  about,  No  poling  nor  wadling  till  set  be  far  out. 
a  1601  [see  POLE  v.  5].  1753  [see  POLE  v.  4].  1816  BRACKEN- 
RIDGE  Jr»l.  Voy.  Missouri  in  Views  Louisiana  205  The 
water  is  generally  too  deep  to  admit  of  poling.  1842 
Civil  Eng.  $  A  rch.  Jrnl.  V.  169/2  The  process  of '  polling  ', 
. .  carried  on  by  stirring  . .  the  copper  while  in  a  fluid  state 
with  poles  of  green  wood.  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  29 
If . .  the  poling  has  been  continued  too  long,  the  copper  again 
becomes  brittle,  . .  in  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  overpoled. 

2.  concr.  Poles  collectively,  as  used  for  poling 
hops,  or  for  lining  the  sides  of  a  tunnel. 

1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts  etc.,  Poling,  the  small  boards 
supporting  the  earth  during  the  formation  of  a  tunnel.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Polings,  poles  used  instead  of 
planks  for  lagging. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  poling-board,  one  of 
the  boards  used  to  support  the  sides  in  the  ex- 
cavation  of  a  tunnel ;    poling-ground,  shallow 
water  where  poling  or  punting  is  possible. 
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1839  Civil  Eng.  Sr  Arch.  Jrnl  II.  146/2  They  frequently 
push  the  poling  boards  before  them.  Ibid.  326/2  Each 
division  . .  has  boards  in  front  . .  (known  by  the  technical 
name  of  poling  boards).  1901  J.  G.  MILLAIS  in  Daily  News 
8  Feb.  6/4  No  puntsman  should  ev_er  venture  off  poling 
ground  in  Scotland  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south. 

II  Poliomyelitis  (pplioimaiielartis).  Path. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  iroAid-s  grey  +  /tvt\6s  marrow  + 
-ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

1880  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  747  Anterior  poliomyelitis, 
signifying  inflammation  of  the  anterior  gray  substance. 
1809  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  798  The  facial  nucleus  was 
afiected  by  acute  poliomyelitis. 

So  Poliomyelo-pathy,  Path.  [-PATHY],  any 
disease  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
VI.  495  The  so-called  system  diseases;  such  as  ascending 
and  descending  lateral  sclerosis  . .  the  poliomyelopathies. 
Ibid.  502  Nuclear  lesions  or  poliomyelopathies  ..are  often 
the  starting  points  of  such  secondary  degenerations. 

Foliorcetic  (p(7li(?jse-tik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
iroAio/MnjTiK-ds,  f.  TioAiopmjTr/s  besieger,  f.  iro\iopKiiv 
to  besiege  a  city,  f.  noXi-s  city  +  ?p«-os  fence,  en- 
closure. So  F.  poliorcMque.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  besieging  of  cities  or  fortresses. 

a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Posth.  Wks.  (1891)  1. 98  The  '  arietes  ', 
or  battering-rams. .were  amongst  the  poliorcetic  engines  of 
the  ancients.  1898  A  t/tenzum  24  Sept.  423/2  The  poliorcetic 
principles  displayed  at  Chateau  Gaillard. 

FoliorCe'tiCS,  sb.  pi.  [ad.  Gr.  (ra)  iro\io/>Kr;- 
ri/td  things  or  matters  pertaining  to  sieges,  neut. 
pi.  of  iroAiopKr/Ti/CGS :  see  prec.]  The  art  of  con- 
ducting and  resisting  sieges ;  siegecraft. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  33 b,  Poliorce- 
tickes,  Jit le  aswell  for  the  warres, as  buildinges, &  other  vses. 
a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  War  Wks.  1862  IV.  284  Into  castra- 
metation,  into  poliorcetics.  1893  T.  A.  ARCHER  in  Contemp. 
Rev,  Mar.  341  note,  The  whole  science  of  mediaeval  polior- 
cetics was  based  on  the  principle  of.  .outworks. 

Polip(e,  -ippe,  polipus,  obs.  ff.  POLYP,  -us. 
Poliphant,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  POLYPHONE. 
Polipode,  -pragmatiek,   -pragmon :    see 

POLYPODE,  etc. 

-polls,  repr.  Gr.  jroAis  city,  as  in  METROPOLIS, 
NECROPOLIS  ;  sometimes  used  (in  the  form  -opolis} 
to  form  names  or  nicknames  of  cities  or  towns, 
e.  g.  COTTONOPOLIS,  Leatheropolis,  Porkopolis. 

1868  W.  M.  PUNSHON  in  Macdonald  Life  (1887)  305  Cin- 
cinnati, the  ( Porkopolis '  of  the  Union.  1881  Chicago 
Titties  16  Apr.,  She  [Chicago]  has  reached  the  position  of 
the  porkopolis  of  the  world.  1901  \Vestin.  Gaz.  2  Oct.  8/1 
The  first  time  the  great  annual  gathering  of  Churchmen 
has  taken  place  in  Leatheropolis  [Northampton J. 

Polish  (pp'lij),  sb.     [f.  POLISH  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  polishing  or  condition  of  being 
polished  ;  smoothness  and  (usually)  glossiness  of 
surface  produced  by  friction. 

1704  NEWTON  Optics  (1721)  24  Another  Prism  of  clearer 
Glass  and  better  Polish.  1705  ADDISON  Itafy  352  Consider 
the  great  Difficulty  of  hewing  it..,  and  of  giving  it  the  due 
Turn,  Proportion  and  Polish.  1777  MUDGE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVII.  325  In  the  beginning  of  the  polish,..!  worked 
round  and  round.  1806  Gazetteer  Scott,  (ed.  2)  247/2  Some 
of  the  stones  . .  take  a  very  high  polish.  1838  DICKENS 
Nich.  Nick,  viii,  You  must  be  content  with  giving  yourself 
a  dry  polish  till  we  break  the  ice  in  the  well. 

2.  fig.  Refinement :  see  POLISH  v.  2. 

1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  19  This  poore  pamphlett, . . 
wtnout  fynenes  of  methode,  or  pullishe  of  art.  1713  ADDISON  • 
Cato  i,  What  are  these  wond'rous  civilizing  arts,  This  Roman 
polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour?  1778  Miss  BURNEY 
Evelina  xxvi,  Where  my  education  ana  manners  might 
receive  their  last  polish.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I. 
425  What  polish  they  have  seems  borrowed  from  the  Mus- 
sulmans. 1902  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Wordsiv.  105  Poetry 
depends  on  emotion  and  not  on  polish. 

3.  A  substance  used  to  produce  or  to  assist  in 
producing  smoothness  or  glossiness  on  any  surface. 
See  also  FRENCH  POLISH,  FURNITURE-/*)/**//,  SHOE- 
polish,  Sio\s-po/isA,  VARNISH-/0/MA,  etc. 

1819-1874  [see  FRENCH  POLISH].  1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his 
(nun  Mech.  §  1624  The  method  of  applying  the_se  polishes  is 
the  same  for  all.  A  flannel  rubber  is.  .dipped  in  the  polish. 

4.  Comb.,  as  polish-brush,  -powder,  -stone. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  143  With  a  polish-stone  and 
the  whiten,  polish  your  foils.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Polish-powder,  a  preparation  of  plumbago  for  stoves  and 
iron  articles.  1861  Eng.  Worn.  Dotn,  Mag.  III.  48  No 
blacking-brush  is  needed,  nor  polish-brush  either. 

Polish  (p0»-lij),  a.  [f.  POLE  sb*  +  -ISHV)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Poland  or  its  inhabitants. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lett,  to  Gent.  $  Ladies  Wks.  1709  III. 
li.  96  The  unkinging  of  his  Polish  Majesty.  1831  SIR  J. 
SINCLAIR  Corr.  \\.  292  There  is  hardly  any  resemblance 
between  the  Polish  Diet  and  the  English  Parliament,  at 
least  at  present, 

b.  In  the  names  of  things  of  actual  or  attri- 
buted Polish  origin ;  as  Polish  disease,  plait : 
see  PLAIT  sb.  2  c ;  Polish  draughts,  a  variety  of 
the  game  of  draughts  played  on  a  board  of  100 
squares  with  20  men  a  side  ;  called  in  French 
le  jeu  de  dames  a  la  polonaise  (Manoury,  1750), 
in  Poland  itself  French  draughts;  Polish  fowl 
=  POLAND  fowl;  Polish  manna:  see  MANNA! 
6 ;  Polish  wheat  =  POLAND  wheat. 

1849  D.  J.  BROWN  Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  60  Theftica 
folonica,  or  "Polish  disease,  in  which  the  hair  in  the  human 
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subject  grows  into  an  immense  matted  mass.  1733  R.  in 
Craftsman  No.  376.  156  The  game  of 'Polish  Draughts, 
where  you  will  see  the  whole  Board  engaged  in  the  im- 
portant business  of  making  Kings.  1768  BARETTI  Mann.  <y 
Cvst.  Italy  xxxiii.  217  As  chess  is  superior  to  polish-drafts. 
1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  308  They  play  at  what  we 
call  Polish  drafts.  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Amer.  Poultry  Yd. 
(1855)  12  Cirrus  is  the  Latin  word,  .adopted  by  Aldrovandi 
to  express  the  topknot  of  *Polish  fowls.  1864^  Chambers 
Encycl.  VI.  308/1  Known  in  shops  as  *Polish  Manna, 
Manna  Seeds,  and  Manna  Croup.  183*  Veg.  Sttbst.  Food 
34  'Polish  Whezt—Triticuui  polonictim  . .  is  now  to  be 
found  here  only  in  botanic  gardens. 

f  o.  absol.  Short  for  Polish  draughts.  Obs.  rare. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1792)  III.  xv.  67  Can 
you  play  at  draughts,  polish,  or  chess? 

Polish,  (pp'lif),  z*.  Forms :  see  below.  [ME. 
polis-,  -iss-,  -issh-,  a.  F.  poliss-,  lengthened  stem  of 
polir:—Tu.polire\o  polish, smooth, refine:  see-iSH2.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  3-4  polis-,  4-5  polys(e,  -yce,  4-6  police, 
5-6  polise,  Sc.  poleis. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9975  (Colt.)  pat  roche  bat  es  polist  sa 
slight.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1131  He  may  polyce  him. . 
Wei  brwter  ben  be  beryl  ober  browden  perles.  Ibid.  1134 
Polysed  als  playn  as  parchmen  schauen.  1390  COWER 
Con/.  I.  127  And  was  policed  ek  so  clene.  c  1480  HENRYSON 
Test.  Cres.  347  Ane  poleist  glas. 

0.  4  polioh,  4-5  polisch(e,  -issch(e,  4-6 
-issh(e,  5  -esh(e,  -ysh,  -ysch,  pollishe,  5-6 
polys(s)h(e,  -ishe,  6-8  pollish,  5-  polish. 

c  1340  Cursor^  M.  997^  (Gott.)  pe  Roche  bat  es  polichit 
[a  1425  polisshid]  so  slight.  1362  [see  B.  i].  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3223  Polyshyd  all  of  pure  gold.  Ibid.  5129 
With  pellicans  &  pape-ioyes  polischt  &  grauen.  c  1420 
Pallftd.  on  Husb.  i.  406  Polish  al  vp  thy  werk.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  36  Thou  thynkest  hir 
pollisshed  whan  she  is  ful  of  rust.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  138  The  more  it  is  polysshed  or  rubbed.  1552 
HULOET,  Polyshe  paper  or  parchment  smothe. 

7.  5  pulisshe,  -isoh(e,  -ioh(e,  5-6  pullysshe, 
-ysh(e,  5-7  pullish(e.  (Cf.  It.  pulire,pulito.) 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xvii.  Sopai  my3t  no}t  be  pulischt. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  293/1  To  Pulische  (A.  Puliche).  1555 
EDEN  Decades  194  As  fayre  and  nette  as  though  it  were 
pullyshed.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xvii.  §  13  The  rules 
will  helpe,  if  they  be  laboured  and  pullished  by  practise. 
S.  4-5  pul(s)che,  5  pul(s)she,  polshe. 

c  1394  P.  PI,  Crcde  121  Portreid  and  paynt  &  pulched  full 
clene.  c  1400  Chaucer's  Merch.  T.  338  (Petw.)  A  myrour 
polshed  bright.  1:1400  Beryn  1734,  1-pulsshid,  &  I-pikid. 
c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  <$•  Sens.  5766  The  cristal  pulshede  was 
so  clene.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  416/1  Pulchon,  polio. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  trans.  To  make  smooth  and  (usually)  glossy 
by  friction. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9887  (Colt.)  Dunward  ban  es  [bis  castel) 
polist  slight.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  257  pat  Penitencia 
is  pike  he  schulde  polissche  newe  [v.  rr.  polisch,  pulsshe], 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  79  pai  er  so  hard  bat  bare 
may  na  metell  pulisch  bam.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 
156  b,  These  candelstickes  wer  polished  lyke  Aumbre.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  719  Before  it  be  polished, 
it  is  of  a  reddish  and  rusty  colour.  1703  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.  213  Hard  Wood  they  polish  with  Bees- wax... But 
Ivory  they  polish  with  Chalk  and  Water.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  201  For  the  purpose  of  being  polished 
and  shaped  into  a  column.  1878  W.  S.  GILBERT  H.M.S. 
Pinafore  \  I  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  9  June  7/2  A  negro  whose  boots  he  had 
declined  to  polish. 

b.  intr.  for  passive.  t  (a)   To  become  bright. 
Obs.  rare,   (b}  To  become  smooth,  take  a  smooth 
and  (usually)  glossy  surface. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4589  Zeforus  with  softe  wyndes  soberly 
blew,  Pianettes  in  the  pure  aire  pullishet  full  clene.  1616 
BACON  Sylva  §  849  A  kind  of  steel ..  which  would  polish 
almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.  1728  YOUNG  Love 
Fame  in.  224^  Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well.  1898  J. 
HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  IX.  314  None  of  these  patches 
. .  shewed  the  least  tendency  to  polish. 

2.  fig.  trans.  To  free  from  roughness,  rudeness, 
or  coarseness ;  to  imbue  with  culture  or  refinement ; 
to  make  more  elegant  or  cultured  ;  to  refine.     (In 
quot.  13. . ,  To  cleanse,  purify.) 

01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxix.  3j>ai  polyst  be  wordisof 
baire  felony  as  neddirs.  13. .  Gaw.fyGr.  Knt.  2393, 1  haldebe 
polysed  of  tat  plyjt,  &  pured  as  clene.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
4427  Bot  he  can  practise  &  paynt  &  polisch  his  wordis. 
£1570  Pride  $  Lowl.  (1841)  3  Thou  maiest  finde  borne 
matters  (though  not  pullished  with  art,)  To  make  thee  laugh. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  610  Arts  that  polish  Life.  1773 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  14  Sept.,  The  eldest  [daugh- 
ter] is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
polished  at  Edinburgh.  1818  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life 
ft  Lett.  (1876)  I.  ii.  90  Books  of  amusement  tend  to  polish 
the  mind. 

f  b.  To  smooth  or  gloss  over.   Obs.  rare. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)61  By  hem.  .that  confessithe 
hem  to  the  preest  . .  that  in  shryfte  excusithe  hem  and 
polysshithe  her  synne. 

o.  With  adv.  or  advb.  phr.  :  To  do  away,  put 
out,  bring  into  some  state  by  polishing. 

1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  370  F  2  Such  elegant  Entertain- 
ments as  these,  would  polish  the  Town  into  Judgment  in 
their  Gratifications.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  39.  281  An 
over -judicious  Authour.  .polishes  away  the  Strength  and 
Energy  of  his  Thoughts.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  St  It.  Note- 
Bks.  II.  148  The  wholesome  coarseness .  .which  no  education 
..can  polish  out  of  the  genuine  Englishman. 
d.  intr.  for  passive.  To  become  refined. 

1727  SWIFT  Let.  on  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  l85  Th 
French   [language]   for   these    last    fifty   years   hath    been 
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polishing  as  much  as  it  will  bear.     1776  FOOTE  Capuchin  I. 
Wks.  1799  II.  384  She  insists  upon  his  polishing  a  little. 

3.  trans.  To  bring   to   a    finished   or   complete 
state;   to  deck  out,  adorn.     Const,  out,  up.     ' 

1581  MULC/VSIKR  1'asitions  xxi.  (1887)  89  To  polishe  out 
this  point  with  those  effectual!  reasons.  1592  GREENE 
Ufst.  Co/o-tor  Civ,  Other  ..  there  be  ..  that  pinche  their 
bellies  to  polish  their  backs.  1885  DUNCKLEY  in  Manch 
Exam.  15  June  6/2  To  dot  his  i*s  and  cross  his  t's  and 
polish  up  his  manuscript. 

4.  To  polish  off:  to  finish  off  quickly  or  out  of 
hand ;  to  do  for  or  get  rid  of  summarily,  colloq. 
(orig.  Pugilistic  slang). 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  247  Ned  having  polished  off 
his  sturdy  opponent  in  thirty  rounds.  1837  DICKENS  Piclnv. 
xxv,  Mayn  t  I  polish  that  ere  Job  off,  in  the  front  garden  ? 
1850  SMEDLEY  F.  fairlegh  (1894)  53  He  can  polish  off  a  boy 
half  a  head  taller  than  himself.  1872  Punch  10  Aug.  66/1 
We  nearly  polished  off  the  Licensing  Bill  in  the  Commons 
1873  I.ELAND  Egypt.  Sketch-Bk.  282  The  two  between  them 
could  pohsh  off  a  bottle  of  sherry  in  less  time. 

Polishable  (pp-lijab'l),  a.  [f.  POLISH  v.  + 
•ADLEj  Capable  of  being  polished. 

1611  COTGH.,  Polissable,  pohshable,  burnishable,  furbish, 
able.  1662  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (i7I2)  10,  I  do 
not  look  upon  that  Subject  as  any  thing  polishable  by  my 
hand.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  107 
1  he  lighter-coloured,  but  polishable  and  well-grained  teak. 

Polished  (pp'lijt),  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  U 

1.  Made  smooth  and  (usually)  glossy  by  friction. 
«»»S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  1.  (Katcrine)  107  Schenand  thru 

go  d  it  pohst  stanys.  ,1400  Sege  Jerusalem  472  A  plate  of 
pulsched  gold.  (71470  Got.  f,  Gaw.  708  Throw  platis  of 
pohst  steil.  1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV  iv.  v.  23  O  pollish'd 
Perturbation  !  Golden  Care  !  1736  GRAY  Slatiusi.  4,  In 
dust  the  pohsh'd  ball  he  roll'd.  1860  TYNDALL  Glaciers  i 
xv.  ioo  The  road.  .lay  right  over  the  polished  rocks. 

b.  Having  naturally  a  smooth  glossy  surface. 
1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  76/2  Acer  Isevigatum,  the  polished 
maple. 

2.  fig.  Refined,  cultured,  elegant :  see  POHSH  v  2 
£1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  2939  Weyue  fauel  with 
IB  polysshid  speche.    1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1093 

Noble  Chaucer,  whos  pullisshyd  eloquence  Oure  englysshe 
rude  so  fresshe  y  hath  set  out.  1639  Hatnilton  Papers 
(C.-imden)  ioo  Grace  them  with  your  more  perfect  and 
polished  expressions.  1763  JOHNSON  t6  May  m  Boswell 
In  more  polished  times  there  are  people  to  do  every  thine 
for  money.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  f,  Prej.\\,  I  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  first  refinements  of  polished  societies  i8u 
Ln.  WOLSELEY  Life  Marloorough  f.  239  Charles,  .liked  hS 
polished  manners. 

Hence  Po-lishedly  adv.,  Fo  lislietaess. 

'594  Ct.Kf.v,Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  ix.  (1596)  121  He  could 
not..dehuer  his  mind  in  them  polishedly.  Ibid.  123  Esay 
. .  had  ornament  and  polishednesse  of  speech.  1737  COVENTRY 
Phil,  to  Hyd.  u.  9  A  general  Polishedness  of  Manners, 
and  inward  Character.  1889  GUNTER  That  Frenchman  t  ix 
rohshedly  polite  to  bis  equals. 

Polisher  (p^lijaa).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  polishes  or  produces  a  smooth  and 
(usually)  glossy  surface  on  anything.     Often   in 
comb.,  as  trass-,  shoe-,  silver-,  stone-polisher. 

I55»  HULOET,  Polisher  of  old  wares  to  seme  salable  or 
new,  interpolator.  ,685  BOYLE  Effects  of  Mot.  Suppl.  ,44 
A  Polisher  of  Gems.  I;23  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6187/4  Jamet 
Whitelegge,..Lcoking.Glass  Polisher.  1813  I  THOMSON 
Ltct  Inflam.  607  The  thick  varnish  which  -polisher"  or 
sword-cutlers  use.  1899  Allbutfs  Syit.  McdVlI  <  A 
polisher  of  parquet -flooring. 

2.  A  tool  or  appliance  for  polishing  anything. 
1598  FLORIO,  Frucatore,  an  iron  furbishing  toole,  a  rubber 

1  Bffj""?-    '777  MUDGE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  318  The    ' 
polisher  is . .  made  by  covering  the  tool  with  sarcenet.    1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  g  Clockm.  201  Polishers  for  steel  are 
•  I?'  s?ft  st=el>  lro".  bell-metal,  tin,  zinc,  lead  or  boxwood 
B.  jig.  One  who  refines :  see  POLISH  v  i 

p",flh  Hf:AVEYK-S'A  AA"f-  Ci.'''  o/G'dKS  You  are  the  neate 
ohshers  of  the  rude  antient  Latine  and  Greeke.      ,749 
ELDING  lorn  Jones  ix.  v,  Those  great  polishers  of  our 

manners  ..  dancmg-masters.     1801  HAN.  MORE  Wks.  I.  26 

Conversation,  heav'nly  fair. .Soft  polisher  of  rugged  man  I 
Polishnigf  (prlijin),  vU.  si,,    [f.  af  prec?i- 

-ING  y     i  he  action  of  the  verb  POLISH. 
L  The  action  of  making  the  surface  of  anything 

smooth  or  glossy ;  the  fact  of  being  polished. 

.h\^  /'/SGR-  256/f    Po'i^ng    makyng  sinothe  of  a 
tn\net '•'  l,  BlBLE  L         •    '  Th  "• 

»as  of  sYphiVe? 


ate  yaffil,  in.  iv,  l  il!  artful  polishine  has 
-  u  smne.     1894  Athenxum  4  Aug.  149/3  Some  of  the 

.  //.  The   particles  removed   by   any   polish- 
ing process,  «/.  the  dust  produced  in  polishing 
"„!!   '  0/^?re^'.ous  metal-  or  in  cutting  precious 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 


,  polishing. 

i    lheaction  of  glossing  over.  Obs.  rare 

'   "  ™s  'mP™  P°lishi"    over  ofSin. 
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-powder,  -room,  -stick,  -stone,  -tool,  -wheel ;  polish- 

ing-bed,  a  machine  in  which  the  surface  of  stone 

is  rubbed  smooth  (Cent.  Diet.  1890);  pollshing- 

oask,  (a)  a  barrel  in  which  articles  are  rolled  and 

polished  by  friction  with  each  other  or  with  some 

pohshmg-powder;  (b}  a  barrel  in  which  grained 

gunpowder  is  placed  with  graphite  to  glaze  it 

(Knight  Dtct.  Mech.   1875);   polishing-miU,  a 

lap  of  metal  or  other  material  used  by  lapidaries  in 

polishing  gems  (Knight) ;  polishlng-slate,  (a)  a 

grey  or  yellow  slate  found  in  the  coal-measures  of 

Bohemia,  etc.,  used  for  polishing ;  (b)  a  kind  of 

whetstone ;  polishing-snake,  a  kind  of  serpentine 

used  formerly  for  polishing  lithographic   stones 

(Simmonds  Diet.   Trade   1858);    polishlng-tm 

(tiooliDindtng),  a  thin  plate  of  tinned  iron  placed 

between  the  covers  and  the  first  and  last  leaves  of 

a  book,  to  keep  the  linings  smooth  and  protect  the 

leaves  from  the  dampness  of  the  cover  (Simmonds) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.   Mech.,  'Polishing-block,  a.  a  block 

between  the  jaws  of  a  vise  on  which  an  object  is  laid  to 

polish  it...*.  A  block  shod   with  polishing  material  and 

moved  over  the  face  of  the  object  to  be  polished.    1818 

SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Polishing-brush,  aVand  brush  for 

nJTi/'T";?  °r,gr.aies,  ?'th  black  lcad-  l88*  KNIGHT 
uict.Mech.  buppl.,  'Polishing disk,.,  small  instruments  .. 
placed  in  a  drtll-stock,  to  polish  the  surfaces  of  dentures, 
eeth,  or  filhngs.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Polisher,  . .  a  'Polish- 


POLITENESS. 

Potters-Earth  ..  became  like  Sand  ..  exceeding  polite  and 
smooth     1678  CUDWORTH  luttll.  Syst.  i.  v.  73,  poliic  Bodies, 

£  I?fe?£G1*SSeS-J  'W  WHISTOH  Josephus,  Antio.  xv. 
ix.  5  6  Kdinces.  .made  ofthe  politest  stone. 

t  b.  Cleansed,  furbished,  trim,  neat,  orderly.  Obs 
1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mans  Per/eel.  Ej,  Theyr  mone/tery  in 
every  corner  therof  is  all  pollyte  &  clene.  1673  RAY  Journ. 
Low  C.,  Claris  437  At  Sum.  .the  people,  .keep their  houses 
neat  and  cleanly,  and  withal  very  polite  and  in  good  repair. 
1703  MAUNURELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1?2i)  77  To  preserve  these 
Chambers  of  the  dead  polite  and  clean. 
2.  transf.  a.  Of  the  arts,  or  any  intellectual 
pursuits,  esp.  literatnre :  Polished,  refined,  elegant ; 
correct,  scholarly,  exhibiting  a  refined  taste.  (Now- 
only  in  certain  collocations.) 


...  ...<.iu,,,c..iur  ponsning  leatner  when  considerable 

pressure  is  required.  1853  BYRNE  Artisan's  Handbk.  205 
Ihus  we  have..  the  smoothing-mill,  and  the  "polishing-mill, 
all  generally  of  metal.  ,884  F.  I.  BRITTEN  Watch  >,  C/ock,n. 
o»  rolishing  mills  are  usually  of  ivory  or  tortoise  shel  i8e8 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  '  Polishing  fast,  ,  a  kind  of  biackim 
or  paste  for  harness  and  leather  ;.  .[or]  for  giving  a  polish  to 
articles  of  household  furniture.  i8s4-«7  C  A.  HARRTs  Diet. 
Med.  Terminal.  542/2  A  -polishing  powder,  made  by  dis- 
solving copperas  in  water  [etc.].  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  131  The  smooth  plate  then  finds  its  way  to  the 
•polishing-room,  where  the  tables  travel  under  a  double 
series  of  rubbers.  ,849  CRAIG,  'Polishing-slate^  the  Tripoli, 
or  Polierschiefer  of  geologists,  a  substance  used  in  polishing 
and  entirely  composed  ofthe  silicious  shields  of  microscopic 
Infusoria.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Polishing-slates, 
a  name  for  hone-slates  or  whet-stones.  1875  SIR  T.  SEATON 
f'ret  Cutting  29,  I  generally  use  a  'polishing-stick,  a  con- 
trivance of  myown.  1591  PERCIVAI.L  .S)S.  Diet.,  Polidero  a 
polishing  loo\e,folitori,,m.  1867  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med. 
terminal,  (ed.  3),  'Polishing  wheel,  a  small  wheel  with 
the  peripheral  surface  covered  with  buck-skin  or  other  soft 
leather,  and  made  to  revolve  on  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe 
Po'lishing,  ///.  a.  [-INO  2.]  That  polishes 
'.  Life  II.  9 


,       .  . 

.-f.  Life  II.  92  She  would  send  them  to  the  most 
polishing  boarding-schools. 

t  Po  Ushment.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
The  action  of  polishing  ;  the  fact  of  being  polished. 

i<94  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (.616)  124  The  practi.se 
of  languages,  and  the  ornament  and  polishment  of  speech 
may  verie  well  be  ioyned  with  positiue  diuinitie.  1633 
WOTTON  in  Relif.  (,67a)  465  It  JTstrange  to  see  what  a 
polishment  so  base  a  stuffe  doth  take.  1694  PHILLIPS 
Milton's  Lett  5/  p.  xxxii,  The  person  that  toot  the  pains 
to  prepare^it  for  his  Examination  and  Polishment. 

t  PO'llBhure.  Obs.  rare.  Also  polissure. 
[a.  F.  polissure  vbl.  sb.  :  see  POLISH  v.  and  -UKE.] 
Ihe  fact  or  condition  of  being  polished. 


:gancie  and  oolishure  in  all  these,  .is  inimitable 
Pohssoir  (pohswar).  [F.,  a  polishing  in- 
strument ;  f.  folks*,  lengthened  stem  of  polir  to 
polish  +  -oir  :-L.  -orium.'}  A  polishing  instru- 
ment; =  POLISHES  2.  spec.  a.  in  Glass-manuf., 
A  smooth  block  of  wood  with  a  long  iron  handle, 
used  for  flattening  glass  cylinders  newly  opened 
out ;  b.  Toilet.  An  implement  for  burnishing  the 
finger-nails  (Funk's  Stand.  Did.  1895). 

18. .  Glass-making  129  (Cent.  Diet.),  The  flattener  now 
applies  another  instrument,  a  folissoir,  or  rod  of  iron 
furnished  at  the  end  with  a  block  of  wood.  1897  Archxol 
Jrnl.  Dec.  367  The  desirability  of  trimming  them  [flint 
implements]  to  the  shape  which  could  most  easily  be  ground 
down  afterwards  on  a  polissoir. 

Politarch  (pp-litajk).  Anc.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr. 
iroliTapxis  (Acts  xvii.  6),  f.  iroX/nj?  a  citizen  4- 
-apxyt  ruler,  governor.]  A  governor  of  citizens  ; 
the  title  of  civic  magistrates  in  some  Oriental  cities, 
as  Thessalonica,  under  the  Romans. 

1852  CONYBEARE  &  HOWSON  St.  Paul  (1862)  I.  ix.  308  At 
I  hessalomca  we  find  an  assembly  of  people  and  supreme 
magistrates,  who  are  called  politarchs.  1879  FARRAR  St. 
Paul  I  513  They  seized  Jason  and  one  or  two  others .  .and 
dragged  them  before  the  Politarchs.  1884  United  Presb 
Mag.  Apr.  178/1  The  seven  politarchs  who  ruled  the  city 
when  the  arch  was  built. 

Polite  (rwbi't),  a.  Also  s  polyt,  pollyte,  6 
polyte.  [ad.  L.  polit-us  polished,  accomplished 
refined,  cultivated,  polite,  prop.  pa.  pple.  of  polire 
to  smooth,  polish.  Cf.  It.  folito  (Florio),  F.  pott 
(i2thc.  in  Littr<$),  etc.] 
tl-  lit.  Smoothed,  polished,  burnished.  Obs 
-1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1485  The  Arche  withinne  & 
without  was  hiled  with  golde  polyt.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
ix.  1082  Throu  polyt  platis  with  poyntis  persyt  thair.  tool 
B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  i,  I  am  enamonr'd  of  this  street 
now . .  us  so  pohte,  and  terse.  1675  EVKLYN  Terra  (1729)  8 


JT  ,^  - ;- —  -  r- '*•  "•  v""i,  ?one  is.  .the  court  reinori- 

call,  Of  poll!  termis.  ,ai  ELYOT  Gm.  i.  v.  That  they  speke 
none  englisshe  but  that  which  Is  cleane,  polite,  perfectly  and 
"v'\CU  «  y-  Pronoun«d-  ««<»  SELDEN  Illustr.  Drayton's 
roly-olo.  vi.  98  That  polite  Poem  (in  whose  composition 
2!t  /  DS"rmeS  '.0,,b1ue  ,gillen  P"*°nM  aide).  1699  BENTLEY 
that  Pref.  49  All  the  Lovers  of  Polite  Learning^,  give  me 
thanks  ,7,6  C.  D'ANVERS  Craftsm.  i.  (,727)  4  My  natural 
inclination  to  the  politer  arts.  1786-7  BONNYCASTLE^ slron. 
i.  12  One  ofthe  most  useful  branches  of  a  polite  education 
1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  1. 174  Every  polite  tongue 
has  its  own  rules.  1891  Speaker  2  May  W,  In  it  meta- 
physics  have  again  condescended  to  speak  the  language  of 
polite  letters. 

b.  Of  persons  (a)  in  respect  of  some  art  or 
scholarship,  (t)  in  respect  of  general  culture : 
Polished,  refined,  civilized,  cultivated,  cultured 
well-bred,  modish. 

•  l6?  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  viii.  91  One  of  the  politest  wits 
'2*1  K"?8domf  f«  'he  Law.  a  1664  KATH.  PHILIPS  To 
A  tip.  of  Canterb.  Poems  d667)  166  Majeslick  sweetness, 
temper  d  and  refin  d,  In  a  Polite,  and  comprehensive  Mind. 
1711  ADDISON \Spect.  No.  39  p  2  In  all  the  polite  Nations  of 
the  World,  this  part  of  the  Drama  has  met  with  publkk 
Encouragement.  1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  47  p  14  Since  his 
acquaintance  with  polite  life.  ,777  SIR  W.  JONES  £ss. 
Poetry  E.  Nat  Poems,  etc.  ,87  A  very  polite  scholar,  who 
has  lately  translated  sixteen  Odes  of  Hafez.  1840  MACAU- 
LAY  Lss.,  Ranke  (1851)  II.  142  Whatever  the Tolite  and 
learned  may  think. 

o.  Of  refined  manners;  esp.  showing  courteous 
consideration  for  others;  courteous,  mannerly, 
urbane.  (The  chief  current  use.) 

1762  GOLOSH  Cit.  W.  xxxix,  [He]  perceives  that  the  wise 
are  polite  all  the  world  over,  but  that  fools  are  polite  onlyat 
home.  1772  MACKENZIE  Man  World  u.  xx.  (1823)  492  The 
trench  are  the  politest  enemies  in  the  world.  1781  GIBBON 
Deel.  f,  F.  xix.  II.  15,  Narses..was  endowed  with  the 
most  polite  and  amiable  manners.  1807  CKABBE  Par  Reg 
in.  841  To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free.  1831  SIR  J 
SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  426  He  sent  me  the  following  polite 
acknowledgment  of  his  having  received  the  work  1856 

Doing  the  polite'  [see  Do  v.  n  jj.  1883  Manch.  Guard. 
22  Oct.  5/5  Lord  Dufferin  obtains,  .polite  promises,  but  is 
not  in  a  position  to  get  anything  more. 

t  Polite,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  polit-,  ppl.  stem 
of  polire  to  polish.]  trans.  To  polish,  refine ; 
to  clear  up. 

a  1676  HALE  De  Suecesssonibus  (1735)  50  There  was  some 
incertamty  in  the  business  of  Descents,  or  Hereditary  Suc- 
cessions, though  it  was  much  better  polited  than  formerly 
J?04,  K£y-  Crea>ion  i.  (ed.  3)  112  Exercises  ..  which  polite 
Men  s  Spirits. 

Folrteflil,  a.  rare.  [f.  POLITE  a.  +  -FDL.]  Full 
of  politeness. 

1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LXVI.  436  The  angrier.. for  being 
done  by  a  frog-eating  bloody-politcful  set  of  Frenchmen. 
1896  Daily  News  27  June  8/4  They  were  not  politeful  these 
footpads. 

Poli  tely,  adv.  [f.  POLITE  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  polite  manner,  t  a.  Smoothly.  Obs. 

«597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemean's  Fr.  Chirurg.  If.  xivb/2  A 
soundmge..iron,  the  end  wherof  is  rounde,  and  politely 
polishede.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  vii.  Wks.  1851  III.  133 
No  marble  statue  can  be  politely  carv'd,  no  fair  edifice 
built  without  almost  as  much  rubbish  and  sweeping  1730 
A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amphith.  288  The  ruslick  Work,  is 
executed  more  politely. 

t  b.  In  a  polished  elegant  manner ;  elegantly. 

1698  FRYEH  Ace.  E.  India  Q  P.  265  In  the  middle  is  a  neat 
Bridge,  built  more  politely  than  the  other.  1731  Gentt. 
Mag.  I.  21  Thy  comedies .. shine,  And  read  politely  well 
1732  LAW  Serious  C.  xiii.  (ed.  2)  214  A  Niece,  whom  he  has 
politely  educated  in  expensive  finery. 

o.  Courteously  ;  with  refinement  of  manners. 

1748  in  Lady  Chatterton  Mem.  Lit.  Gambler  (1861)  I.  ii. 
18  We  were  very  politely  entertained  with  lea,  &c.  c  1775 
WARTON  (Mason).  With  the  use  of  which  I  have  been  politely 
favoured.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey ^1848)  191  Hereceived 
us  politely,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  state. 

Politeness  (polai-tnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  polite. 

t  L  lit.  Polish,  smoothness  of  surface.  Obs. 

1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  S,  Death  (1651)  5  Smoothness,  and 
Pohtenesse,  of  Bodies.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  in.  u'i.  47 
Glasse  is  clear  from  its  politenesse. 

2.  Mental  or  intellectual  culture ;  polish,  refine- 
ment, elegance,  good  taste  (of  writings,  authors, 
etc.).  Now  rare. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  28  Aug.,  The  politeness  of  the  charac- 
ter and  editions  of  what  he  has  publish 'd.  1725  COTES  ir. 
Dupiris  Eccl.  Hist,  ijth  C.  I.  v.  215  TheElegance  and  Pojite- 
ness  of  the  Stile  of  it.  1768  HUME  Ess.,  Civil  Liofrtyxi.  51 
Dresden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of  politeness  in  Ger- 
many. 1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  i.  $  86.  78  In  polite- 
ness of  Latin  style  . .  we  find  an  astonishing  and  permanent 
decline  both  in  France  and  England. 
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POLITESSE. 

3.  Polished  manners,  courtesy.  Also  as  a  mock 
title  for  people  of  polite  manners. 

1701  Eng.  TAeofhrast.  108  Politeness  may  be  defined  a 
dextrous  management  of  our  Words  and  Actions  whereby 
we  make  other  people  have  better  Opinion  of  us  and  them- 
selves. 1735  J.  THOMSON  Let.  20  Oct.  (in  Sotheby's  Catal. 
19-22  Feb.  (1896)  87)  The  gallant  French  this  year  have 
made  war  upon  the  Germans  [I  beg  their  Politeness  s  Pardon) 
like  vermin— eat  them  up.  1737  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  \.  i, 
The  French  will  treat  us  with  their  usual  politeness.  1802 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  vii.  45  Real  politeness 
only  teaches  us  to  save  others  from  unnecessary  pain.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  83  Polite- 
ness is  the  ritual  of  society,  as  prayers  are  of  the  church. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  Ced.  2)  I.  207  If  politeness  would  allow 
me  1  should  say,  Perish  yourselves. 

II  Politesse  (polity's).  [F.  politesse  (1611  in 
Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  politezza  (Florio  1598),  f. polito 
polite.]  Politeness ;  in  mod.  usage  generally  with 
depreciatory  connotation. 

i1i<jQtdTo\V.Pulteney  1 52  Pardon  me,  Sir ;  weknowthe 
Paris  mode,  And  gather  Politesse  from  Courts  abroad.  1777 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  200  He. .reserves 
his  politesses  pretty  much  for  his  favourites,  a  1839  PRAED 
Poems  (1864)  II.  28  Sir  Paul  is  skilled  in  all  the  tricks 
Of  politesse  and  politics.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks. 
Char.  ix.  228  Think,  too,  of  the  Tuileries  etiquette;.,  the 
powdered  and  embroidered  politesse  of  the  guests. 

•|  Politian  (polrjan).  Obs.  Also  6  politien, 
6-7  pollitian,  8  polician.  [a.  obs.  F.  policien 
(Godef.)  a  citizen,  a  politician,  f.  police  (POLICE  sl>.) 
+  -ien  (see  -IAN).]  One  who  studies  or  is  expert  in 
polity ;  a  politician. 

1384  LVI.Y  Sappho  i.  iii,  We  pages  are  Politians.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Enf.  Patsit  ill.  iv.  (Arb.)  159  Politien  is  rather 
a  surueyour  of  ciuilitie  than  ciuil,  and  a  publique  minister 
or  Counseller  _in  the  state.  1649  W.  G.  Suni.  Newcastle 
upon  Tine  Aiijb,  Mechanicks  will  presume  to  Step  into 
Moses  Chaire,  and  become  Politians  to  contradict  and  con- 
trole  whatsoever  is  acted  and  done.  1788  Trijler  No.  3.  34 
A  polician  . .  frequently  effects  such  great  revolutions  in 
empires  and  kingdoms,  as  to  a  superficial  observer  would 
appear  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Politic  (pp-litik),  a.  and  sit.  Forms :  5  poli-, 
poletyk,  5-6  politik,  polytyk,  -e,  6  poll-,  poly- 
tioque,  -tick,  -tik,  -tyke,  -tyoke,  6-7  politioke, 
-tike,  -tique,  6-9  politick,  7  pol'tiek,  6-  politic. 
Also  5  polly-,  5-6  polle-,  5-7  polli-,  -tick(e, 
-tique,  etc.  [a.  F.  politique  (i/fth  c.  as  adj.  in 
Godef.)  political,  ad.  L.  politicus,  a.  Gr.  ITO\ITIKUS 
pertaining  to  citizens,  civic,  civil,  political,  f. 
jroAiTi;s  citizen  (f.  TrdXis  city,  state) :  see  -1C.] 

A.  adj.  f  1-  =  POLITICAL  a.  I  (by  which  it  is 
now  superseded). 

\  Politic  translation,  the  translation  of  a  Jewish  feast  on 
grounds  of  public  expediency,  t  Politic  year  =CiviLyear. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1742  They  polytyk  philoso- 


Obedience  which  Subjectes  owe  to  . .  ciuile  Gouernours. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxii.  136  b, 
The  politique  estate  of  the  Ragusms,  is  Aristocratic.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix.xxi.  (1623)  999  His  ripe  knowledge 
in  politicke  affaires.  1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  $  Aaron  in. 
(1641)  124  The  reason  of  Politick  translation,  was,  that  two 
Sabbaths  or  feast  dayes  might  not  immediately  follow  each 
other.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nolles  %  Com.  A  tliens  4-  Rome 
Wks.  1755  II.  i.  50  Those,  who  in  a  late  reign  began  the 
distinction  between  the  personal  and  politick  capacity. 
1709-29  V.  MANDEY  Syst.  Math.,  Astron.  in.  n.  ii.  411  A 
Politick  or  Civil  Year,  is  a  certain  number  of  whole  Days, 
collected  either  from  other  causes  or  reasons,  or  from  the 
Sun  or  Moon,  or  from  the  Periods  of  both  Motions ;.  .these 
being  instituted  by  the  People  of  any  Nation,  they  are 
received.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  f,  B.  iv.  xxiv,  Their  superiours 
in  politick  and  military  virtues. 

D.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  constitutional  state, 
as  distinct  from  a  despotism  ;  constitutional,  rare. 

<ri449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xviii.  105  Gouernauncis  . .  suche 
that  ben  politik  (that  is  to  seie,  suche  wherbi  . .  ouerers 
gouerne  othere  men  vndir  hem  bi..worldli  policie)  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxxvi.  160  Grsecia. . 
In  the  end  from  honest  common  wealthes,  and  politike 
government,  the  inhabitants  were  brought  under  tiranny. 
1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  243  The  politic  royalty 
of  England,  distinguished  from  the  government  of  absolute 
kingdoms  by  the  fact  that  it  is  rooted  in  the  desire  and 
institution  of  the  nation. 

f  C.  Politic  body  =  body  politic :  see  BODY  sb.  14. 

1604  Jis.ICounterU.  (Arb.)  97  It  is  the  Kings  part  (as 
the  proper  Phisman  of  his  Politicke-body)  to  purge  it  of  all 
those  diseases,  by  Medicines  meete  for  the  same  16*5 
BACON  Ess.,  Boldness  (Arb.)  519  As  there  are  Mounte- 
banques  for  the  Naturall  Body :  So  are  there  Mountebanques 
for  the  Polltiquc  Body.  1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East 
HI.  11, 1  being  the  stomach  To  the  politic  body  of  the  state. 

2.  Characterized  by  policy ;  of  persons,  Apt  at 
pursuing  a  policy;  sagacious,  prudent,  shrewd; 
of  actions  or  things,  Judicious,  expedient,  skilfully 
contrived,  a.  In  political  or  public  affairs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  163  Set  a  myrour 
of  hihe  discrecioun  To-fore  youre  face  by  polityk  govern- 
aunce.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  139  Good,  trewe.  and  polle- 
tique  councellours.  1558  KNOX  First  Blast  Pref.  (Arb.)  8 
The  wise,  politike,  and  quiet  spirites  of  this  worlde.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  n.  iii.  20  Then  this  Land  was  famously 
enrich'd  With  politike  graue  Counsel!.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia  348  He  being  a  prudent  and  Politick  Captain, 
.  .resolv'd  to  make  a  desert  of  all  the  Country.  1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  249  Henry  of  Navarre  was  a  resolute, 
active,  and  politick  prince.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  in.  ii, 


poli- 


say,  the  control  and  management  of  people  living  toeether 
in  a  society. 

b.   The  ^Politics  \  name  of  the  treatise  on  political 
science,  ra  n-oAirttfa,  by  Aristotle. 

1651  HOBBES  Govt.  Sf  Soc.  iii.  §  13.  46  Aristotle  in  his  first 
book  of  Politiques  aflirmes  as  a  foundation  of  the  whole    t 
political!  science,  that  some  men  by  nature  are  made  worthy 
to  command,  others  only  to  serve,     a  1656  USSHFR  Power 
Princes  u.  (1683)  134  As  is  observed.. by  Aristotle  in  his 
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If  this  be  politic,  And  well  for  thee  and  England  ..  Care 
not  for  me  who  love  thee. 

b.  In  non-political  or  general  sense. 

r  1450  Mankind  (Brandl  1898)  356  %yt  well  30  se,  he  ys 
polytyke.  1523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  viii.  (1539)  13  More  poly- 
tike  in  wysedome  to  improue  their  tenementes.  1542 
BOORDE  Dyetary  xvi.  (1870)  273  Consernynge  theyr  poly- 
tycke  \vyt  and  lerenyng  in  Physycke.  1688  PRIOR  Ode  on 
Exod.  iii.  12  The  helm  let  politic  Experience  guide.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  8  f  s  To  learn  of  an  enemy  has  always 
been  accounted  politick.  1858  FROUDE  Hist,  E.  III.  xvii. 
473  Irritation  is  a  passion  which  it  is  seldom  politic  to  excite, 
t  c.  Of  an  appliance :  Ingeniously  contrived ; 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Obs.  rare. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vii.  69  Schips,  marchantdreis,  ande  mony 
politic  verfcmanlumis  for  mecanyc  craftis. 

d.  In  a  sinister  sense :  Scheming,  crafty,  cunning; 
diplomatic,  artfully  contriving  or  contrived. 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  225  For  greater  daunger  is  ther 
to  ariue  in  a  straunge  countrey  where  the  inhabitants  be 
pollitique.  1609  DEKKER  Foitre  Birdes  Noah's  Arke,  Pelli- 
can  WIcs.  (Grosart)  V.  79  Breake  (O  my  God)  all  the  snares' 
which  daily  and  howerly  this  politick  hunter  [Satan]  pitcheth 
to  intrap  me.  1667  PRIMATT  City  $  C.  Builder  12  These 
being  the  craftiest  and  politiquest  sort  of  knaves.  1710 
NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  ii.  95  The  very  notion  we  have  of  a  Politic 
or  Cunning  Man, . .  one  that  knows  how  to  compass  his  End. 
1792  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  27  They  are  not  so  weak  as 
to  . .  imagine  that  you  or  I  are  playing  any  politic  game 
with  regard  to  them.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  II.  xvi.  169 
The  one  great  fact  of  which  her  politic  suitor  took  account. 

U  3.  Polished,  refined,  cultured.  Sc.  Obs. 

Erron.  rendering  of  L.  folitns. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr,  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  i.  85  The  Ingles 
men,  evin  as  the  mair  politick  [L.  f&litiores]  Scottis,  vses 
that  aid  Saxone  toung.  Ibid.  96  Vthiris  of  the  mair  politick 
sorte  amang  vs  [L.  politiores\.  Ibid,  in.  178  Thir  verses 
albeit  nocht  verie  politik  [L. /WzV/J,  ;it  throuch  commenda- 
tione  of  ancient  antiquitie  maist  probable. 

B.  sb.  [With  i,cf.Gr.7roA.m*osapolitician;  with 
2  (OF.  politique,  ijjth  c.  in  Godef.),  Gr.  j)  iroXtritcf) 
(T*xvri)  the  art  of  government ;  with  3,  Gr.  TO 
iroKntKo.  affairs  of  state,  politics.] 

f  1.  A  politician.  Obs. 

1559  AYLMER  Harborowe  C  j,  I  double  not,  they  had  these 
consideracions  that  our  poly  tikes  haue.  1598  BACON  Sacr. 
Medit.,  Atheisme  Ess.  (Arb.}  125  Amongst  states  men  and 
politikes.  1611  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  274,  I  could  wish 
all  Christian  politiques  to  consider,  that  righteousnes  is 
the  best  vpholder  of  states,  and  transgression  in  the  issue 
proues  their  ouertbrow.  1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I. 
Ded.  24  Now  again,  they  are  a  Cabal  of  mere  Politiques. 

jb.  An  indifferentist  in  matters  of  religion,  a 
temporizer,  a  worldly-wise  man  :  orig.  with  refer- 
ence to  the politiques  of  France:  see  POLITIQUE. 

1589  NASHE  Pasquil  $•  Marfor.  8  Secretarie  Machiauell, 
a  pollitick  not  much  affected  to  any  Religion.  1600  O.  E. 
Repl.  Libel  \.  v.  106  A  carnall  fellow,  and  a  meere  politicke. 
16*5  BACON  Ess.^  Unity  in  Relig.  (Arb.)  425  Worldlings,  ' 
and  Depraued  Politickes,  who  are  apt  to  contemne  Holy 
Things.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al  Hondo  (1636)  127  Play  not 
the  hypocrite,  nor  the  politicke,  who  cares  not  what  Re- 
ligion bee,  so  some  be. 

f  2.  Policy ;  politics.   Obs. 

1588  SIR  W.  STANLEY  Dr.  Allen's  Seditions  Drifts  88 
margin,  Certeine  ouersights  in  policie  escaped  this  great 
politicien  in  this  Pamphlet,  which  is  mere  politike.  1639 
N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  \.  10  Those  lewd 
bpokes,  which . .  may  very  justly  be  termed  the  politick  of  the 
vicious  and  the  Libertines,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Skiamachia  Wks.  (1711)  190  The  politick  theypitch'd  upon 
was  this :  some  noblemen,  barons,  and  burgesses  ..  met  at 
Edinburgh.  1715  BENTLEY  Serw.  x.  361  This  did  not  suit 
with  Popish  Politic. 

3.  //.  Politics.  The  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  science  dealing  with  the  form,  organiza- 
tion, and  administration  of  a  state  or  part  of  one, 
and  with  the  regulation  of  its  relations  with  other 
states  (hence,  imperial,  national,  domestic,  muni- 
cipal, communal,  parochial,  foreign  politics,  etc.). 
Also  f  the  politics,  public  or  social  ethics,  that 
branch  of  moral  philosophy  dealing  with  the  state 
or  social  organism  as  a  whole  (obs.}. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Clout  625  But  noble  men  borne  To  , 
lerne  they  haue  scorne,..Set  nothyng  by  poly  tykes.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Ciuilis,  Scientia  ciuilfs,  morall 
philosophic,  the  politikes.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n. 
xiv.  §2  (1622)  356  Morall  Philosophic.. hath  three  parts: 
Ecclesiastickes,  Oeconomickes,  and  Politickes.  1644  MILTON 
Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  100/2  The  next  removal  must  be  to  the 
study  of  politics ;  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons 
of  political  societies.  1739  HUME  Hum.  Nat.  (1874)  I. 
Introd.  307  Politics  consider  men  as  united  in  society,  and 
dependent  on  each  other.  1789  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks 
Life  4-  Writ.  (1832)  II.  94,  I  mean  politics  in  the  great 
sense,  or  that  sublime  science  which  embraces  for  its  object 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit. 
(1866)  339  'The  art  of  governing  mankind  by  deceiving 
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POLITICAL. 

Politicks.  1831  F.ncycl.  Brit.  fed.  7)  111.529/1  His  [Aris- 
totle's] two  treatises  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  the 
Politics,  are  together  a  refutation  of  the  erroneous  doctrines 
in  moral  and  political  philosophy  contained  in  Plato's 
political  speculations. 

t  c.  Political  actions  or  practice  ;  policy.   Obs. 

1644  [H.   PARKER]  Jus  Pop.  23  O  that  our  Courtiers  at 

Oxford  would  admit  of  such  politicks,  and  blush  to  publish 


counsels  and  dark  politicks,  c  1740  CAREY  God  save  the 
King  ii,  Confound  their  politicks,  Frustrate  their  knavish 
tricks.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  ix.  259  What  strange 
politics  do  we  pursue? 

d.  Political  affairs  or  business ;  political  life. 
1693  Humours  Town  42  The  Coffee-house  Politicks  are  but 

Fewel  to  Factions.  1710-11  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  141,  I 
was  an  hour  with  him  [Harley]  this  morning  deep  in  poli- 
ticks, where  I  told  him  the  objections  of  the  October  Club. 
1714  MRS.  MANLEY  Adv.  Rivella  117  She  now  agrees  with 
me,  that  Politicks  is  not  the  Business  of  a  Woman.  1826 
DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  iv.  i,  There  is  no  act  of  treachery,  or 
meanness  of  which  a  political  party  is  not  capable ;  for  in 
politics  there  is  no  honour.  1879  GLADSTONE  *$"/.  at  Dalkeith 
26  Nov.,  I  said  myself  in  1865,  and  I  believed,  that  it  was 
out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics,  that  is  to  say  the 
politics  of  the  coming  election.  1891  Law  Times  XCII. 
124/1  Sugden  . .  re-entered  politics,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

e.  The  political  principles,  convictions,  opinions, 
or  sympathies  of  a  person  or  party. 

1769  Jnnius  Lett.  iv.  (1772)  I.  35  Most  men's  politics  sit 
much  too  loosely  about  them.  1842  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II. 
656  Whig  politics  ..  appear  to  exert  a  peculiarly  unhappy 
influence  upon  character.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  77  Too  pleasing  a  vision  to  be 
shattered  by.  .the  politics  of  shoemakers  and  costermongers. 
1897  RHOSCOMYL  White  Rose  Arno  74  Oh  what  are  all  your 
politics  to  women?  A  woman's  politics  are  the  man  she 
loves. 

f.  fig.  Conduct  of  private  affairs  ;  politic  manage- 
ment, scheming,  planning. 


prudence,  and  matrimonial  politics  to  her  niece,  1855 
SMEDLEY  H.  Coz>erdale  iii,  The  governor's  letter  contains 
a  budget  of  family  politics.  1902  Westtn.  Gaz.  21  Aug.  3/2 
The  fall  of  a  skirt  is  a  point  second  to  none  in  importance  in 
the  politics  of  a  costume. 

Political  (poli'tikal),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  L.  politic- 
us, a.  Gr.  iro\trtK-6s  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 

1*  Of,  belonging,  or  pertaining  to  the  state  or 
body  of  citizens,  its  government  and  policy,  esp.  in 
civil  and  secular  affairs ;  public,  civil;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  science  or  art  of  politics. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  150,  The  polliticall  lawe 
doeth  cause  an  outward  discipline  to  bee  obserued,  euen  of 
the  wicked.  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  u.  Pref., 
We  must  discerne  betweene  . .  political  order  . .  and  . .  the 
vices  incident  thereunto.  1646  S.  BOLTON  Arraigntn.  Err. 
317  In  the  execution  of  them,  the  King  performs  his  part  in 
a  politicall  way,  the  officers  of  the  Church  in  an  ecclesiastical  1 
way.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  v.  xxxix.  282  The  share 
that  he  may  have  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  society  may 
be  called  his  political  liberty.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mor.  I.  ii. 
310  The  distinct  nationalities  that  composed  the  empire 
[Rome],  .had  lost  all  care  for  political  freedom.  1878  GLAD- 
STONE Prim.  Homer  vii.  100  What  they  [the  Achaians] 
seem  to  have  brought  with  them  was  the  true  political 
spirit ;  the  faculty  of  nation-making. 

b.  Of  persons:  Engaged  in  civil  administration ; 
civil,  as  distinct  from  military;  spec,  in  India, 
having,  as  a  government  official,  the  function  of 
advising  the  ruler  of  a  Native  State  on  political 
matters,  as  political  agent,  resident,  etc. 

1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  212  The  junior  political 
officers  who  served  under  the  Envoy,  or  the  Political  Agent 
in  Upper  Sindh.  1861  W.  H,  RUSSELL  in  Times  ^  July, 
The  civilian  Generals,  or  '  political '  chiefs,  are  obnoxious  to 
the  regulars.  1880  GEN.  ADYE  in  ioM  Cent.  Apr.  699 
The  first  class  comprises  political  residents,  commissioners 
of  provinces,  magistrates,  officers  of  police  and  public  works. 
1903  Whitaker's  A  Imanack  495/2  States  of  India . .  governed 
by  their  native  Princes,  Ministers,  or  Councils,  with  the 
help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  political  officer  of  the 
Supreme  Government. 

2.  Having  an  organized  government  or  polity. 
f  Said  also  of  animals  such  as  bees  and  ants  (obs.). 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  (title)  Theatre  of  Politicall  Flying-In- 
sects, 1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  921  The  Phi- 
losopher doth  rightly  reckon  them  in  the  number  of  the 
Civil  or  Political  sort  of  Insects.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  n.  vii. 
§  89  There  only  is  a  Political  or  Civil  Society.  1875  MAINE 
Hist.  Inst.  xii.  358  Every  independent  political  community, 
that  is, ..every  independent  community  neither  in  a  state 
of  nature,  .nor  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

3.  Relating  to,  concerned  or  dealing  with  politics 
or  the  science  of  government. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  65  Beside  his  politicall 
wisdome ;  his  knowledge  in  Philosophic  was  very  large. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  5  f  3  Men  of  a  more  political  under- 
standingare  persuaded  that  we  shall  now  see.  .the  ambassa- 
dors of  France  supplicating  for  pity.  1830  Declar.  25  Jan. 
m  C.  M.  Wakefield  Life  T.  Attivood  x.  (1885)  134  ^'e 
propose  to  form  in  Birmingham  a  General  Political  Union 
of  the  Industrious  Classes,  for  the  Protection  of  Public 
Rights.  1885  Spectator  16  May,  The  ladder  which  lead*  to 
the  highest  positions  in  political  life. 

4.  Belonging  to  or  taking  a  side  in  politics  or  in 
connexion  with  the  party  system  of  government ; 
in  a  bad  sense,  partisan,  factious. 


POLITICAL. 

1769  Jxnius  Lett.  iii.  (1772)  27  It  has  all  been  owing  to  the 
malice  of  political  writers,  who  will  not  suffer  the  best  and 
luiiUilot  of  characters ..  to  take  a  single  right  step  for  the 
honour  or  interest  of  the  nation.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid. 
Ages  II.  xix.  259  The  oldest  English  political  song  preserved 
relates  to  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1264.  111859  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Ene.  xxv.  V.  241  He  tried  to  make  what  is,  in  the 
jargon  of  our  time,  called  political  capital  out  of  the  deso- 
lation of  his  bouse  and  the  blood  of  bis  first  born.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Assessment,  Political  assessments,  in  the 
United  States,  contributions  of  money  levied  by  political 
committees  upon,  .office-holders,  .in  order  to  defray  the  ex* 
peases  of  a  political  canvass.  1900  Daily  News  5  Nov.  7/1 
Another  feature  of  an  American  Presidential  campaign  b 
the  lavish  display  of  political '  buttons '. 
1 5.  —  POLITIC  A.  i.  06s. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  111.  i,  I  cannot  beget  a  project 
with  all  my  political  brain  yet.  1654  tr.  Martinis  Cony. 
China  106  And  sometimes  suggested  dangerous,  but  political 
Counsels  to  the  Tartars.  17^9  STERNE  Tr.  Shanify  II.  x, 
Twas  natural  and  very  political  too  in  him,  to  have  taken 
a  ride  to  Shandy-Hall.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes 
Agric.,  Digest  19  From  two  to  three  hundred  acres  . .  is  the 
most  political  Farm,  a  1817  in  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v. 
i.  334  Whether  it  would  be  political  to  interfere,  or  whether 
. .  it  would  be  expedient,  must  continue  a  doubt  with  us. 
6.  Phrases,  t  Political  arithmetic,  statistics  of 
the  population,  trade,  revenue,  expenditure,  etc.  of 
astate;  political  day  =  civil  day  (D\\  6) ;  political 
economy,  economist :  see  ECONOMY  3,  ECONOMIST  4 ; 
political  geography,  that  part  of  geography  which 
deals  with  the  boundaries,  divisions,  and  pos- 
sessions of  states;  political  prisoner,  a  person  im- 
prisoned for  a  political  offence ;  political  verse,  in 
Byzantine  and  mod.  Gr.  literature  (Gr.  noAm/ros 
popular),  verse  composed  by  accent,  not  quantity, 
with  an  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  esp.  an 
iambic  verse  of  this  kind  of  fifteen  syllables. 

i66a  PETTY  Tracts  rel.  Ireland  (1769)  90  (title)  Essay  in 
•Political  Arithmetic!;,  concerning  the  Growth  of  the  City 
of  London.     1710   I.   HARRIS  Lex.   Techn.   II,  Political 
Arithmetick,vs\bfi  Application  of  Arithmetical  Calculations    ' 
to  the  Extent  and  Value  of  Lands,  Number  of  People,    ' 
Publick    Revenues,  Taxes,   Commerce,   Manufactures,  or 
whatever  relates  to  the  Power,  Strength,  Riches,  &c.  of  any 
Nation    or    Common-wealth.      1735-7   BERKELEY  Querist 
$  ,530  Whether  a  little   reflection    and  a  little    political    j 


Politique.)    1740  LD.  WESTMORELAND  in  Johnson  Debates 
(1787)  1.  109  As  in  private  life,  so  in  political  ceconomy,  the    i 
demands    of   necessity    are    easily    supplied.      1767-  [see     I 
ECONOMY  3).    1780  HARRIS  Philoi.  liu/.  n.  ii.  Wks.  (1841)    ! 
410  There  are  Apolitical  verses  of  the  same  barbarous  char- 
acter by  Constantinus  Manasses,  John  Tzetzes,  and  others 
of  that  period.     1788  GIBBON  Dec!.  >,  F.  liii.  (1828)  VII.  133 
(Byzantine  poets]  confound  all  measure  of  feet  and  syllables 
in  the  impotent  strains  which  have  received  the  name  of 
political  or  city  verses. 
B.  sl>.  (elliptical  use  of  the  adj.) 

1.  A  political  person  ;  in  various  senses  :  a.  — 
Political  agent,  officer,  resident  :  see  above,  i  b. 

1848  SIR  H.  B.  EDWARDES  in  Lady  Edwardes  Mem.  (1888) 
1.152  Another  of  your  Lordship's  'young  politicals  '  joined 
me  in  the  middle  of  all  this  fighting,  Edward  Lake.  1856 
J.  W.  COLE  Mem.  Brit.  Gen,  Penin.  War  I.  ii.  71  He  was 
superseded,  .by  a  '  political  ',  who.  .involved  him  in  a  carte 
and  tierce  correspondence  with  the  Madras  officials.  1898 
GEO.  SMITH  12  Indian  Statesm.  ii.  27  A  man  of  action, 
whether  as  a  soldier,  a  '  political  '  in  the  Anglo-Indian  sense, 
or  an  administrator. 
b.  A  politician  ;  a  political  writer.  rare~l. 

1857  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  App.  97  If  there  is 
a  heaven  for  politicals,  you  and  I,  Sir,  will  ask  for  a  corner 
of  the  Tory  bench. 

o.  =  political  prisoner  :  see  above,  6. 

1888  Century  Mag.  XXXV.  402  Politicals  suffering  from 
nervous  affections,  .  .  are  often  put  in  the  same  ward  with 
insane  criminals.  1895  Wcstm.  Gas.  16  Mar.  2/3  The 
flogging  of  politicals,  and  their  degradation  to  the  general 
treatment  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

I1  2.  //.  Political  matters,  politics.  06s. 

i6ai  FT>.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  521  Alway  in  Naturalls: 
bometiini-  in  Politicalls.  .11734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  308 
He  held  a  due  respect  to  superiors,  especially  in  politicals. 

Hence  Poli-ticalism,  political  activity  or  par- 
tisanship; Foli-ticallze  v.  a.  trans,  to  make 
or  render  political  ;  b.  intr.  to  practise  or  dis- 
course on  politics  ;  Poll  ticaJiza  tion,  the  action 
of  making  political. 

^WORCESTER,  Politicalism  .  .  (Cli.  Oi>.\  1869  Content?. 
A  e-j.  X.  1  1  If  you  continue  to  allow  him  to  politicalize  in  your 

aPc.r-  'S0'  "9'*  Cent,  ft  after  Nov.  733  In  America  the 
pouucataatlon  can  do  more  harm  than  elsewhere. 

Folrtically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  *.] 

tl.  In  a  politic  manner  ;  =  POLITICLY.  Obs. 

'588  Exhort.  Her  Majesty's  Faith/.  Subj.  in  Harl.  Misc. 

lain.)  1  1.  95  The  general  musters,  and  training  up  of  men, 
most  prudently  and  politically  commanded.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Hist.  Eng.  i,,  Lett.  (1772)  I.  226  Henry  politically  pretended 

he  utmost  submission  to  the  pope's  decrees.    17915  BVRNEY 

,"'•'  •]fce'.'itaa'<>  H.  348  The  protest  ..was  only  made 
politically,  m  order  to  deprecate  my  vengeance. 

*.  In  a  political  manner  ;  in  respect  of  politics  ; 
from  a  political  point  of  view. 

a  1638  MEI>E  Daniels  H'tci-s  .vxvii.  Wks.  (1672)  707  They 
should  serve  them  not  religiously,  but  politically,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  to  become  Slaves  and  Vassals  to  Idolatrous 


,  , 

newspapers.     1841   MIALL  in  Koncon/.   I.   i   A  national 
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establishment  of  religion  is  essentially  vicious  in  'tis  consti- 
tution—philosophically,    politically  and    religiously.     1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony,  II,  vii.  91  That  part  of  the  old 
Danish  realm,  .which  is  now  politically  part  of  Sweden, 
fb.  As  an  organized  state,  Obs. 

"779-*1  JOHNSON  L.  P.t  Pope  Wks.  IV.  73  Society,  poli- 
tically  regulated,  is  a  state  contra-distinguished  from  a 
state  of  nature. 

So  Poli-ticalness.  rare, 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Politicalness,  political  quality. 

Foliticaster  (politikae-sUi).  rare.  [ad.  It. 
(or  Sp.)  politicastro:  see  POLITIC  B.  and-ABTEB.] 
A  petty,  feeble,  or  contemptible  politician. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  ii.  Wks.  1851  III.  56  Though  all 
the  Tribe  of  Aphorismers,  and  Politlcasters  would  perswade 
us  there  be  ..  reasons  against  it.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Rev.  III.  200  But  those  poUticasters  who  to  Spain  are  not 
just,  will  to  Germany  not  be  generous.  1891  Pail  Mall  G. 
25  Nov.  2/2  *l'h?  country  is  very  sick  of  the  parliamentary 
squabbles  of  politlcasters. 

Politician  (ivliti-Jan).  Forms  :  6 politician, 
-itien,  7  -isian,  -ition,  poll-,  7-  politician,  (7-8 
-itian).  [f.  as  POLITIC  •*-  -IAN.  So  F.  politicienJ\ 

1 1.  A  politic  person  ;  chiefly  in  a  sinister  sense, 
a  shrewd  schemer;  a  crafty  plotter  or  intriguer.  Obs. 

1588  SIR  W.  STANLEY  Dr.  Allen* s  Seditious  Drifts  89 
Some  ouersights  euen  in  pplltcie,  escaped  this  great  poli- 
ticien.    159*  NASHE  P.  Penilcsse  A  ij  b,  The  Diuel . .  was.  .so 
famous  a  Politician  in  purchasing,  that  Mel,  which  at  the 
beginning  was  but  an  obscure  Village,  is  now  become  a 
huge  citie.     1596  SHAKS.  i  //,•«,  //-',  i.  iii.  -41,  I  am  whipt 
and  scourg'd  with  rods,  Netted,  and  stung  with  Pismires, 
when  I  heare  Of  this  vile  Politician  Bui  ling  brooke.     1613 
CHAPMAN  Rev.  B.  D'Ambois  \.  \.  Plays  1873  II.  119  This 
was  a  sleight  well  maskt.    O  what  is  man  Vnlesse  he  be 
a  Politician.     17^9  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  VL  U,  The  squire 
.  .was,  however,  in  many  points,  a  perfect  politician.     1764 
FOOTE  Patron  in.  Wks.  1799  I.  352  Ah,  Bcver,  Bever !  you 
are  a  miserable  politician.    Do  you  know,  now,  that  this  is 
the  luckiest  incident  that  ever  occurr'd? 

2.  One  versed  in  the  theory  or  science  of  govern- 
ment and  the  art  of  governing ;  one  skilled  in 
politics;  one  practically  engaged  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  state ;  a  statesman. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  23  Poets,,  were 
the  first  lawmakers  to  the  people,  and  the  first  polititiens, 
deuising  all  expedient  meanes  for  th 'establishment  of  Com- 
mon wealth.     1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balsams  Lett.  (vol.  I.)33 
That  felicity  Politisians  search  after,  as  being  the  end  of 
civil  life.     1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Politician^  one  that  under- 
stands the  Art  of  Governing,  or  judges  of  it  according  to 
the  Parts  he   has  acquired.     JT^S   BLACKSTONE  Comnt.   I. 
Introd.  96  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ami  the  politicians  of  that  time, 
conceived   great   difficulties   in   carrying  on  the  projected 
union.      1886  M.   ARNOLD  in    Titties  22  May  15/6   Lord 
Salisbury's  bad  and  arbitrary  temper  (I  mean,  of  course,  as 
a  politician,. .)  is  as  great  a  misfortune  to  the  country  as 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  intriguing. 

b.  One  keenly  interested  in  politics ;  one  who 
engages  in  party  politics,  or  in  political  strife, 
or  who  makes  politics  his  profession  or  business ; 
also  (esp.  in  U.  S.)t  in  a  sinister  sense,  one  who 
lives  by  politics  as  a  trade. 

1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  iv.  ii,  So  politicians  thrive,  That 
with  their  crabbed  faces,  and  sly  tricks, . .  do  wriggle  in  Their 
heads  first,  like  a  fox,  to  rooms  of  state.  163*  H  t.ywoou  -2nd 
Pt.  Iron  Age  Wks.  1874  IV.  364,  I  am  a  pollitician,  oathes 
with  me  Are  but  the  tooles  I  worke  with,  I  may  breake  An 
oath  by  my  profession.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  i.  17  Lewis . . 
was  meerly  a  Politician,  and  studied  only  his  owne  ends. 
0173*  GAY  Fables  n.  ix.  14  Politicians  you  suggest,  Should 
drive  the  nail  that  goes  the  best.  1776  ADAH  SMITH  W.  Nat. 
iv.  ii.  (1869)  II.  41  That  insidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly 
called  a  statesman  or  politician,  whose  councils  are  directed 
by  the  momentary  fluctuations  of  affairs.  x8a8  MACAULAY 
Hallain  Ess.  (1887)  06  A  politician,  where  factions  run  high, 
is  interested  not  for  the  whole  people,  but  for  his  own 
section  of  it.  1879  SIR  G.  CAMPBELL  White  <V  Black  68 
The  word  '  politician '  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  America,  as 
applied  to  people  who  make  politics  a  profession,  and  are 
skilled  in  the  art  of '  wire-pulling  '  and  such  practices. 

1 3.  —  POLITIQUE,  POLITIC  B.  i  b.  Obs. 

1656  M.  CASAUBON  Enthus.  iii.  171  The  use  of  this  Theo- 
logie,  doth  most  properly  belong  unto  Jesuits,.,  and  Jesuited 
Politicians,  whether  they  call  themselves  Lutherans,  or 
Calvinists,  or  otherwise.  167*  [H.  STUBBE]  Rosemary  #r 
Bayes^  The  Ecclesiastical  Politition  writ  in  England.  1681 
BAXTER  Ace.  Skerlocke  iv.  189  Their  minuter  differences 
have  made  some  called  Lutherans, ..  some  Independents, 
and  some  Politicians  or  Erastians. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xui.  247  The  White-Eyed 
Flycatcher  (Muscicafla  eantrix)  . ,  uses  so  much  newspaper 
in  the  construction  of  its  home*  that  it  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Politician. 

6.  attrib. 

1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (voL  III.)  43  This  is  one 
of  your  politician  subtleties,  to  make  Angoulesme  passe  for 
a  Frontier  Towne.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1105  Your  ill- 
meaning  Politician  Lords, ..  Appointed  to  await  me  thirty 
spies.  1885  A.  FORBES  Souvenirs  Continents  247^  A  turbu- 
lent . .  sea  of  political  or  rather  politician  quasi -social  life. 

Hence  (notue-wds. )  Politi  cianess,  a  female 
politician ;  Politi  ciaaism,  practice  characteristic 
of  a  politician;  Politi- cianize  :-.  trans.,  to  in- 
volve in  party  politics. 

1887  Sat.  Kft'>  ii  June  833/1  Mr.  Lawson,  and  the  other    | 
Radical  politicians  and  *politicianesses  who  went  out  for  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen  at  Bodyke.    1843  R-  PAUL  Let*    \ 

5  Aug.  in  Mem.  xiii.  (1872)  168  Lord  Aberdeen  has  got  his    \ 


POLITICO-. 

I    public  schools  and  perpetrating  bold,  gigantic  robberies 
upon  the  taxpayers. 

t  Politi-cious,  a.  Obs.  Also  9  -itioui.  [irreg. 
f.  politic  or  politici-aa  +  -oos.]  Politic  ;  political. 

1638  SIR  T.  HUBERT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  171.  I  could.. perceive 
that  Mahomitan  Princes  are  terrible  crafty  or  mysteriously 
politicious.  1818  SCOTT  tlrt.  Midi,  xii,  One  of  the  public 
and  polititious  warldlv-wise  men  that  stude  up  to  prevent 
ane  general  owning  of  the  cause  in  the  day  of  power. 

Poll  ticist  (-sist).  rare.  [f.  POLITIC  +  -IST.] 
A  student  of  political  science  :  see  quot. 

1885  SEELEY  /'a/.  Sc.  (1896)1.  26  The  historian,,  .according 
to  me,  b  distinct.  He  is  not  an  anthropologist  or  an  ethno- 
logist, but  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  he  is  a  politicise  The 
political  group  or  organism — the  state— is  his  study. 

Politicize  (poli-tisaiz),  v.  [f.  as  POLITIC  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  the  politician;  to  discourse  on 
or  engage  in  politics. 

1758  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  n  June,  But  while  I  am 
politicising,  I  forget  to  tell  you  half  the  purport  of  my  letter. 
1759  Ibid.  13  Sept.,  Not  to  politicize  too  much,  I  believe 
the  world  will  come  to  be  fought  for  somewhere  between 
the  North  of  Germany  and  the  back  of  Canada.  i84oCAHLYLE 
Heroes  v.  (1872)  177  Burns  . .  could  have  governed,  debated 
in  National  Assemblies;  politicised,  as  few  could.  189* 
Pall  MallG.  3  Dec.  2/2  We  talk  and  squabble  and  politi- 
cize about  education  as  a  vole-catching  agency. 

2.  trans.   To  render  political,  give  a  political 
character  to. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xi.  I.  285  It  was  the  tendency  of  the 
enlightened  men  of  Athens,  from  the  days  of  Solun  down- 
wards, to  refine  and  politicise  the  character  of  Theseus. 
I  but,  xiv.  351  Conon  . .  historicises  and  politicises  the  whole 
legend.  1887  Hour  Glass  \.  60  The  opinion  of  a  literature, 
taster,  .whose  intellectual  palate  is  so  'politicised'  that  he 
detects  a  smack  of  the  hustings  where  there  is  none. 

Hence  Poli-ticizing ppl.  a.,  talking  politics. 

1848  Blackw.  Mag.  LXI1I.  578  Besides  the  politicising 
and  haranguing  crowds.. your  course  is  hemmed  by  count- 
less Bothers.  1887  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  711  Politicizing 
sophists  threaten  to  be  a  perfect  curse  to  India. 

t  Po-litlcless,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  POLITIC  a. 
or  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Void  of  policy ;  impolitic. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  f,  F.  jxix.  34  Betwene  his  politike- 
lesse  pittie  (erst  saide)  And  his  pitteles  polisie,  (here  erst 
laide). 

Politicly  (pp'litikli),  adv.  [f.  POLITIC  a. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  a  politic  manner ;  with  policy  or 
skilful  management ;  shrewdly ;  artfully,  craftily. 
1477  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  188,  I  thynke  notte  a 
mater  . .  weell  handelyd,  nor  poletykly  dalte  with.  1536 
Act  28  Hen.  VI 'II,  c.  7  §  o  your  maiestie  most  victoriouseTy 
prudently  politikely  and  indifferently  hath  . .  ruled  this 
realme.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  /K  230  The  allega- 
cions  were  well  proued  by  the  Englishmen,  and  pollitiquely 
defended  by  the  Frenche  men.  1603  KXOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
255  The  death  of  Mahomet  had  been  politiquely  concealed 
one  and  fortie  daies.  1701  DE  FOE  TrueJrorn  Eng.  5  They 
rule  so  politickly  and  so  well.  1808  E.  S.  BARRETT  Miss-led 
General  nj  As  if  he  had  purposely  and  politicly  selected 
them  as  a  foil  to  himself.  1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  I, 
He  had  politicly  relaxed  a  little  towards  her. 

l|  Politico  (poli-tiko).  Now  rare.  [It.  or  Sp. 
politico  politic,  a  politician.]  A  politician :  chiefly 
with  bad  connotation. 

1630  A*.  Johnsons  Kingd.  ff  Cotnmw.  A  ij  b,  The  nimblest 
Politico's  of  these  active  times.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch. 
n.  xxxii.  256  He  is  counted  cunning,  a  meere  politico,  a 
time-server,  an  hypocrite.  1691  Vindication  Pref.  A  ij, 
Methinks  I  hear  now  our  cautious  Politico's  asking,  What 
ayls  this  Person  ?  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  129  Academic 
London  politicos. 

Politico-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  »oXiTiKo-5 
civil,  political,  prefixed  to  an  adj.  to  denote  a. 
'  politically,  as  applied  to  politics ',  as  politico- 
-arithmetical,  -ethical,  -geographical,  -moral,  -or- 
thodox; b.  'political  and  .  .  .',  as  politico-com- 
mercial, -ecclesiastical,  -judicial,  -military,  -peri- 
patetic, -sacerdotal,  -scientific,  -social,  -theological; 
also  used  to  form  sbs.,  as  polilicoma-nid,  a  mania 
for  politics  ;  politicopho-bia,  a  horror  of  politics. 

In  a.  used  in  the  formation  of  adjectives  from  phrases 
containing^////! a/:  e.g.  homfolituaiarithtnetic, politico, 
arithmetical ;  from  political  economy,  politice-economicat. 
1815  J.  LAWRENCE  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  31  Of . . 
greater  weight  in  the  "politico  arithmetical  scale.  1881 
Nature  XXIII.  420/2  The  construction  of  the  "politico-com- 
mercial road  from  Darjiling  to4he  Jyalap  Pass.  1811  I. 
MlLNERin  /.r^xxiii.  (1842)467  Ecclesiastical . .  and  "politico- 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  great  magnitude.  1884  H.  SPENCER 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  July  45  Study  of  men's  "politico-ethical 
ideas  and  sentiments.  1805  Edin.  Rev.  VI.  468  Mr.  Cock- 
burn's  "politico-geographical  sketch.  1825  BENTHAM  Cffic. 
Aft.  Maximized,  indie.  (1830)  76  One  "politico-judicial 
virtue  his  lordship  has.  1785  Eng.  Rev.  VI.  340  The 
"Politico-mania,  and  passion  for  news,  our  author  alledges 
are  unfavourable  to  literature.  1853  TH.  Ross  HumooUfs 
Trav.  III.  xxxi.  230  In  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ecclesiastic, 
"politico-military,  and  financial  divisions.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 


orthodox  rage  in  the  mouth  of  a  preacher  may  be  pro- 
fitable as  well  as  sincere.     1749   FIELDING   Tom  Jones  vi. 
•ell  inculcated  in  that  "Politico- 


ii,  Those  wise  tenets, .  -so  wi. 

Peripatetic  school  of  Exchange-alley.  1830  HAY  &  BULK- 
RACE  Mem.  A.  Waugh  iii.  (1839)  225  Many  others  displayed 
unmanly  fears  and  the  horrors  of  a  "politicophobia.  i8»4 
G.  S.  FABBR  Diffic.  /»,*<&///.)•  (1833)  83  The  code  of  religion, 

bill   pissed.     It   is  a  "mere   piece  of  "politicianism."   1893    i    "hich  he  [Moses]  delivered..,  was  not  a  "polilico-su 
Resolution  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  26  Oct.,  The  corrupt  ring  that    '    fraud.     1778  ABIGAIL  ADAMS   in    Fam.   Lett. 
has  bound  this  city  hand  and  foot,..*politicianizing  th«    j    The  "polilico-scientific  ladies  of  trance.    1856  Mo 


POLITICO-ECONOMICAL. 

Mackail  Life  (1899)  1. 107,  I  can't  enter  into  "POJWj^oAl 
subjects  with  any  interest . . ,  things  are  in  a  muddle.     I, 
WARBURTON  Letter toHnrd(i&*i)  108  'Polltico-theologic.il 
dissertations  on  Calvinism,  Jansenism,  Quietism,  ttc.    i»s 
LOWELL  Miltm't  Areop.  Latest  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  95  Wlllmms 
. .  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  there  were  politico-thi 
logical  bores  in  Rhode  Island. 

Polrtico-econo-mical,  a.  [See  POLITICO-.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Political  Economy. 

1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  \.  (1868)  69  The  real  pohtico- 
ecorTomical  signification  of  every  one  of  those  beautifi 
toilettes.     1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social.  (1882)  44  Certain 
classes  of  sociological  facts  (as  the  politico-economical). 

||  Politioone  (-o-ne).  Obs.  rare.  [It.  f.  POLITICO  + 
-one:  see  -CON.]  A  politician:  with  hostile  or 
contemptuous  connotation. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  (1740)  118  He  was  certainly  a  true 
Matcfiiavellian  Politicone,  and  his  Skill  lay  in  the  English 
Stale.  —  Life  Ld.  Giiil/ord(i^&)  1. 155  (D.)  Formal  visitants 
and  politicones  often  found  him  out  at  his  chambers. 

Poli-tioo-reli-gious,  a.  [See  POLITICO-.] 
prop.  Pertaining  to  religion  as  influenced  by 
politics ;  but  commonly  used  as  =  Pertaining  to 
politics  as  influenced  by  or  dependent  on  religion ; 
at  once  political  and  religious. 

1754  O.  in  Connoisseur  No.  47.  r  i  We  were  inspired  with 
a  detestation  of  the  pope  and  pretender  by  the  ffonjuror, 
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,593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  23?  "  you 
should  knde  it  (from  the  beginning  to  the  ending,)  but 
sutable  descriptionale  politure.  1607  ToreEU.  four-/ 


iii.  (1877)  46  The  parables  of  Jesus  have  not  primarily  a 
moral,  but  a  politico-religious,  or  theocratic  purpose.  1878 
STUDBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  80  The  politico-religious 
schemes  of  the  Lollards. 

So  Poli'tico-reU'trionist,  one  whose  religion  is 
of  a  political  character,  or  a  matter  of  politics. 

1835  Brit.  Mag.  VII.  596  Candour.. is  a  quality  well  nigh 
banished  from  the  morale  of  the  politico-religionist. 

Politied  (pP'litid),a.  rare.  [f.  POLITY  '  +  -ED  A] 
Having  or  provided  with  a  polity. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  625  A  powerful 
and  regularly  politied  people.  1837  —  Sai  r.  Catena. 
Prophecy  (1844)  III.  63  A  distinct  and  regularly  politied 
Church.  1838  —  Inquiry  571  Communions,  which  God 
himself  hasdeclared  to  be  Churches,  however  theyoriginated, 
and  however  they  were  politied. 

t  Poli-tion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  polltion-em 
polishing.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  PoKtiou,  a  diligent  trimming. 

||Politiqne(pol»'U'-k).  [F.,prop.adj.'politicar: 
see  POLITIC.]  One  of  an  opportunist  and  moderate 
party,  which  arose  in  France  c  1573,  during  the 
Huguenot  wars,  and  regarded  peace  and  political 
reform  as  more  urgent  than  the  decision  by  arms 
of  the  religious  quarrel ;  also,  a  sympathizer  with 
this  party  elsewhere,  and,  opprobriously,  an  in- 
differentist,  a  temporizer :  =  POLITIC  B.  I  b. 

1609  BIBLE (Douay)  Exod.  x. Comm.,  BecauseGodsservants 
may  not  temporize  in  religion,  politiques  unjustly  charge 
them  to  have  bad  intentions.  1644  BULWER  Chirol.  A  ij  b, 
Interpreters  henceforth  grow  out  of  date,  While  Politiques 
usurpe  the  Sultans  state.  1879  SAINTSBURY  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
IX.  564/1  The  middle  party,  the  Politiques  of  Europe,— the 
English,  that  is,  and  the  Germans, — sent  help  to  Henry. 
1888  Q.  Reviciv  CLXVII.  21  At  Court  three  great  parties 
were  contending  for  power  in  the  King's  name — the  Guises, 
the  Reformers,  and  the  Politiques. 

Politique,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  POLITIC,  -LY. 

Po'litist.  rare.  [f.  POLITY  1  -t-  -IST.]  A  student 
of  or  writer  on  polity. 

1869  Contemf>.  Rev.  XI.  132  The  pleasant  society  of  Poli- 
tists  and  Legists  like  Hooker,  Taylor,  &c. 

Polititian,  -ious  :  see  POLITICIAN,  -tous. 

Po'litize,  v.  rare.    [f.  POLITY  1  +  -IZE.] 

fl.  a.  trans.  To  deal  with  or  treat  (a  matter) 
politicly,  diplomatically,  or  craftily,  b.  intr.  To 
deal  politicly  or  diplomatically.  0/>s. 

1598  TOFTE  Alba  (1880)  65  Matters  of  state  we  vse  to 
polltize,  Procrastinating  for  aduantage great.  1641  MILTON 
Reform,  n.  Wks.  1851  III.  66  Let  us  not.  .stand  hankering 
and  politizing,  when  God . .  points  us  out  the  way. 

2.  intr.   f  a.  To  have  political  relations.    Obs. 
b.  To  deal  in  politics,  rare. 

1613  LISLE  SElfric  on  Q.  $  N.  Test.  To  Rdr.  12  The 
Hebrew  it  selfe..  temporizing  with  ^Egypt,  politizing  with 
Chaldea,  merchandizing  with  Syria, ..&c.  grew  so  out  of 
knowledge  among  the  people,  that  they  vnderstood  not  our 
Sauiours  Eli,  Eli.  1900  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  182/1  To 
politise  in  advance  is  foreign  to  our  nature. 

3.  trans.  To  make  into  citizens. 

1884  J.  RAE  Contempt.  Socialism  iii.  123  Its  [the  state's]  in- 
habitants must  be  politized,  for  they,  all  of  them,  constitute 
the  polis. 

t  Po'liture.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  politure  (Godef.) 
=  It.  politura,  L.  politiira  polishing,  smoothing, 
f.  polil-,  ppl.  stem  of  polire  to  polish  :  see  -utus.j 
Polishing;  polish,  smoothness. 

1591  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachiti  21  Arch,  .of  a  rare  and  subtile 
devise,  and  exquisite  polyture.  16*5  N.  CARPENTER  Geog. 
Del.  I.  vii.  (1635)  183  The  roundnesse  and  politure,  wherein 
Art  should  shew  as  much  exactnesse  as  shee  can.  1668 
WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iii.  §2.  62  Stones.. either  of  a 
Shining  Politure,  or  capable  of  it.  1776  DA  COSTA  Cortckol. 
59  The  beauty,  politure,  and  hardness  of  shells,  render  them 
very  fit  for  luxurious  uses. 

b.  fig.  Elegance  of  form  ;  polish  of  style,  man- 
ners, or  habits ;  refinement. 


first  caves  and  cottages.  1710  J.  JOHNSON  Canons  Eng. 
Ck.  Pref.  to  Rdr.  64  Men  who  wanted  the  Politure  and  t  me- 
ness  of  this  Age.  „ 

Polity1  (pp'liti).  Also  7  pollity.  [a.  obs.  f. 
politic  (1419),  ad.  L.  polllia  :  see  POLICY  j<MJ 
1.  Civil  organization  (as  a  condition)  ;  civil  order. 
isiSSTARKEY/Tn^/aWi.  ii.51  Pepul.rude,  wythoutpolyty, 
cannot  vse  that  same  [riches)  to  theyr  owne  comrnodyte. 
1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  ii.  I  i  The  necessltie  of  Politic, 
and  Regiment  in  all  Churches  may  bee  held,  without  holding 
any  one  certayne  forme  to  bee  necessary  in  them  all.  INor 
is  it  possible  that  any  form  of  politic,  much  less  politic 
ecclesiasticall  should  be  good,  vnlesse  God  himselfe  bee 
authour  of  it.  1763  J-  BRDWN  Poetry  *  Mus-  lv'  j40.1"  the 
Course  of  Time,  and  the  Progress  of  Polity  and  Arts,  a 
Separation  of  the  several  Parts  . .  would  naturally  arise. 
1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi  vi.  171  At  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  formation  of  anything  like  polity  in  Greece. 

b.  Administration  of  a  state,  civil  government 

(as  a  process  or  course  of  action). 

1715  ATTERBURY  .SV»-«/., Ox  J*/««.xxvii.  25(173.))  1. 127  They 

were  permitted . .  to  retain  some  Shadow  of  their  Domestick 

Polity  and  Government.    1774  JEFFERSON  Antobiog.  App., 

Wks  1859  I.  144  The  original  constitution  of  the  American 

colonies  possessing  their  assemblies  with  the  sole  right  of 

directing  their  internal  polity      1884  W,  C.  SMITH tKil.ro- 

staii  60  To . .  help  the  growth  Of  civil  polity,  and  self-control. 

2.  a.  A  particular  form  of  political  organization, 

a  form  of  government. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxix.  §  3  We  preferre  ..the 
Spartan  before  the  Athenian  Politic.     1651-62  HEYLIN  Cos-    •. 
mogr.  Introd.  (1674)  4/2  Of  this  kind  also  are  the  several 
Polities,  and  forms  of  Government.     1766  Compl.  banner 
s  v  Queen  bee.  Some  authors  who  have  written  of  the  polity 
of  bees.     1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  i.  i.  3  note,  The 
polity  of  Scotland  remained  as  yet  Celtic,  though  it  very    1 
soon  afterwards  became  feudal. 

b.  An  organized  society  or  community  of  men  ; 
a  state.  Also/^. 

1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Exod.  xx.  17  Moses  his  politic  could    [ 
not  consist  of  true  worshippers   and   professed   Idolaters.    I 
1818  CAHLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  1. 152  The  polity  of  Literature  is    i 
called  a  Republic.     1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  (1842) 
V.  xv.  244  The  soul  of  man  is  intended  to  be  a  well-ordered 
polity.     1894  HUXLEY  Evol.  $  Ethics  23  Those  who  should 
be  kept,  as  certain  to  be  serviceable  members  of  the  polity. 
t  3.  Mode  of  administering  or  managing  public 
or  private  affairs ;  esp.  skilful,  prudent,  or  crafty 
management ;  statecraft ;   =  POLICY  sbl  2-4.   Obs. 
1561  PILKINCTON  Expos.  Abdyas  Pref.  9  It  is  wonderful! 
to  consider  the  foolishnes  of  the  wicked,  which  in  politic 
wold  seme  so  wise.     1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s  Rev.  l.  i, 
Tis  your  best  politic  to  be  ignorant.    1697  EVELYN  Ntitmsm. 
vii    229  The  false  Polity  of  Raising  and  Sinking.     i8»8 
D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  II.  xii.  310  The  age  of  heroism  ..was 
now  settling  into  the  age  of  polity.    1843  LYTTON  Last  bar. 
in.  iii,  I  know  little  of  stratagem  and  polity,  wars  and  kings. 
1 4.  A  political  principle,   nonce-use.  Obs. 
1643  J   M[ARSH]  Argt.  cone.  Militia  27  This  is  the  reason 
of  that  pollity  of  Law,  that  the  King  is  body  politick, 
t  Polity  2.  Obs.    [erron.  f.  POLE  sb?  +  -ITY.] 
=  POLARITY  i. 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magii.  Bodies  vi.  23  This  alteration  of 
polity  is  to  be  obserued  likewise  in  Magneticall  needles. 
Ibid.  xvii.  64  From  those  paralels  and  parts,  neere  adioyn- 
ing  to  the  pole,  the  greatest  vigour  ofpohtie  Magneticall 
doth  proceed.  Ibid.  xx.  72  That  contrary  nature  of  pollity 
that  was  in  the  weake  Load-stone. 
Politzerize  (polrtseraiz),  v.  [f.  name  of 
Adam  Politzer,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  who  intro- 
duced the  method  :  see  -IZE.]  trans.  To  inflate 
the  tympanic  cavity  of  (a  patient)  through  the 
Enstachian  tube.  Hence  Poli-tzerizing  vbl.  sb. ; 
also  Poll  tzeriza  ticm. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  786  Politzerising  is  now 
performed  carefully  several  times,  when  a  perforation  sound 
is  heard.    Ibid.  791  The  Eustachian  tube. .was  found  to 
be  pervious,  as  ascertained  by  auscultation  during  Politzer. 
isation.    1897  Alloutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  u6  Politzerization. 
Poliue,  obs.  form  of  PULLEY. 
Polk   (p»°lk),  v.    [ad.   F.  polker  (Littre),  f. 
i  polka  POLKA  j*.l]     intr.  To  dance  the  polka. 

1845  M.  J.  HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  210  He  waltzes  smoothly, 

and  gallops  rapidly,  and  polks  intricately.    1851  Frasers 

''    ^/a^.XLVI.7o4He..waltzedand  polked  with  theirdaugh- 

ters.    1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  n.  xi,  I  shall  not  waltz  or 

polk  with  any  one. 

Polk,  obs.  Sc.  spelling  of  POKE;  var.  PULK 
1  and  2.  Polk,  -e,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  PULK,  pool. 
Polka  (pou-lka),  sbl  [  =  Fr.  and  Ger.  polka  : 
of  uncertain  origin.  The  dance  being  of  Bohemian 
origin  (orig.  called  Nimra),  it  has  been  suggested 
that  polka  was  a  corruption  of  Czech  pulka  half, 
'  a  characteristic  feature  being  its  short  half  steps '. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  the  actual  form, 
whether  or  not  altered  from  pulka,  is  due  to  the 
Polish  Polka,  fern,  of  Polak  a  Pole  :  cf.  polonaise 
(also  a  dance),  and  mazurka.] 
1.  A  lively  dance  of  Bohemian  origin,  the  music 
for  which  is  in  duple  time. 

Danced  at  Prague  in  1835,  at  Vienna  1839,  Paris  1840, 
London  in  I  he  spring  of  1842  :  see  Memoirs  of  Anna  Af.  It  . 
Pickering  (1903)  xvi.  t'olka.ntazurka,  a  modification  of 
the  mazurka  dance  to  the  movement  of  a  polka. 


POLL. 

1844  Illustr.  Land.  Nevis  23  Mar.  184  The  Polka  is  an 
original  Bohemian  Peasant  Dance,  and  was  first  introduced 
into  the  fashionable  saloons  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg, 
about  eight  years  since.  1844  LADY  EASTLAKE  Jrnls.  e, 
Corr  I  153  A  polka  danced,  only  fit  for  children,  because 
so  evidently  taught  by  a  dancing-master.  1846  SMART 
Suppl.,  Polka,  an  Hungarian  dance  lately  fashionable  m 
France  and  England.  1851  Miss  YONGE  Two  Guard,  xm. 
(i86r)  237  'Thank  you,  I  don't  dance  the  Polka  ,  she  re. 
plied.  .881  Academy  .5  Oct.  293  Prof-  Helmar  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  oolka.  1884  St.  James 
Gaz  28  Apr.  5/1  It  was  Taglioni  who  introduced  into 
England  the  polka.  .898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus 
Tertns  372/1  The  polka  was  so  popular  that  it  absorbed 
every  other  dance  for  a  time.  Articles  of  food,  of  clothing 
and  of  ornament,  were  named  after  it.  atlrib.  1844  lltush>. 
Land.  News  n  May  301/1  You  perform  the  galop  waltz, 
substituting  the  Polka  step  just  described. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  for  such  a  dance,  or  in  its 
time  or  rhythm. 

1844  Illustr.  Land.  News  27  Apr.  280  The  fourth  polka  by 
lumen.  Composed  on  National  Bohemian  and  Hungarian 
Melodies.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxv,  You  recognise 
those  polkas?  They  were  played  at  Devonshire  House 
.  .the  day  of  the  grand  fete.  1867  Miss  BRADDON  R.  God- 
win I.  L  16  The  guard's  horn  playing  a  joyous  polka  made 
itself  heard  among  the  trees. 

3.  On  account  of  the  popularity  of  the  dance, 
polka  was  prefixed  as  a  trade  name  to  articles  of 
all  kinds   (cf.  quot.    1898  in  I);   e.g.  the  polka 
curtain-band   (for  looping   up    curtains),  polka- 
gauze,  polka  hat ;  polka-dot,  a  pattern  consisting  of 
dots  of  uniform  size  and  arrangement. 

1846  W  S.  COTTERELL  (title)  Polka  Song  Book  and  Old 
Friends  Olio,  containing  Comic  and  Sentimental  Songs, 
Duets,  Glees,  etc.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I. .367/1 
We  won't  give  a  farden  for  the  polka  hats  with  the  low 
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e  won't  give  a  farden  for  the  polka  hats  with  the  low 
crowns.  1883  Century  Slag.  July  378/1  To  the  end  ol 
which  [line]  he  looped,.. what  is  known,  technically,  as 
the  'polka',  with  scarlet  body,  red  hackle,  blown  and 
white  tail,  and  wings  of  the  spotted  feathers  of  the  guinea- 
fowl  1884  J.  G.  BOURKE  Snake  Dance  Moguls  XL  119 
Covered  with  white  spots  which  . .  resolved  themselves  into 
white  arrow-heads  and  polka-dots,  the  latter  arranged  longi- 
tudinally, two  and  two.  1894  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Camp. 
Curiosity  160,  I  bought  a  black  and  white  polka-dot  blouse 
and  apron  for  work  in  the  laundry. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Polka  v.  intr.,  to  dance  the 
polka;  Polka-io  a.,  of  the  character  of  a  polka  ; 
Folkama-nia,  a  mania  for  dancing  the  polka; 
Fo-lkery,  an  assembly  for  polka  dancing ;  Pol- 
Wst,  -Iste,  one  who  dances  the  polka. 

1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  299  It  does  my  heart 
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Have  at  length,  .left  them  to  polka  and  schottische  their  fill 
until  the  morning.  1884  G.  MOORE  Mummers  Wife  xu, 
He  thought  Offenbach  too  'polkaic.  1845  •Pjf'f*  Y111--"6 
The  "Polkamania  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Bohemia.  1883 
W  B.  SQUIRE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  III.  8/1  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  London  were  successively  attacked  by  this  curious 
'  polkamania';  clothes,  hats,  and  streets  were  named  alter 
the  dance.  1845  M.  I.  HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  218  Morning  pol- 
keries  in  Grosvenor  Square.  1846  G.  WARBURTON  Hochelaga 
I.  03  Some  of  them  are  the  best  waltzers  and  *polkistes 
I  have  ever  seen.  1851  (titU)  The  Lorgnette  or  Studies  of 
the  Town,.,  contains  Notices  of  Lodgings  ml  own,  Fashion- 
able Man,,  .the  Polka  and  Polkists,  Watering  Places,  (etc.). 
Polka  (p<?°'lka),  sb.'2  [f.  prec.  sb.,  pern,  with 
reference  to  Polish  Polka  a  Polish  woman :  cf. 
polonaise]  A  woman's  tight-fitting  jacket,  usually 

!   knitted:  more  K\\y polka-jacket. 

•  1844  THACKERAY  Contrib.  to  Punch  Wks.  1898  VI.  89 
Ladies  with  the  most  flaming  polkas,  and  flounces  all  the 
way  up.  1849  Mechanic's  Mag.  17  Nov.  479  The  Lady  s 
Winter  Polka  Jacket.  1851  Voy.  to  Mauritius  n.  224  A 

I    sort  of  polka-jacket  of  dark  cloth  with  many  buttons.    1859 

1  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  185  Stalls,  laden  with  pretty 
gimcracks,..wax  flowers  and  Berlin  and  crochet  work, 
prints,  and  polkas,  and  women's  ware  of  all  sorts. 

Poll  (l*?°l)i  sbl  Forms  :  3-7  polle,  4-7  pol, 
5-7  powle,  6  poulle,  poolle,  poll  (Sc.),  6-7 
powl  (9  north,  dial.},  poul(e,  pool(e, 6-9 pole,  5- 
poll ;  /B.  5-  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  pow.  [ME. polle 
=  obs.  Du. polle '  le  sommet  de  la  teste  '  (Plantm), 
polle,  tol  '  capnt ',  '  cacumen,  fastigium '  (Kilian), 
LG.  polk  head  (Brem.  \Vb.) ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  pull 
(Rietz),  Da.  puld  crown  of  the  head.] 

I.  The  head  of  man  or  beast. 
1.  The  human  head.     (Not  now  in  serious  lib 
ary  use,  but  common  dialectally  everywhere.) 

/I190  6-.  Eng.  Ler.  I.   3<x>/3*5  pe  deuel . .  wolde  fain 
hentTn  heombilkpoile.    13-  •&  E.  Alllt.T.  B.  ^6SPMe" 
prestes  by  be  polle  &  plat  of  her  hedes.    c  1400  Laud  Jrty 
Bk.  5530  Thei  stroke  to-gedir  with  so  gret  myght,   inat 
bothe  vpon  here  pol  lyght.     c  1440  Promp.  f""'-J°^2J 
or  heedr**/-".     1584  HUDSON  Du  Barias    Judith  viin 
Syh-eslers   Wks.  (1621)  750  From  his  shoulders _  flew  HL 
powle.    1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  W,  n.  w.  282  Looke,  it  tt 
wither 'd  Elder  hath  not  his  Poll  claw'd  like  a  Parrot,    u 
T.  DE  GRAY  Comfl.  Horsem.  71  Keeping  his  poule  w 
1810  L.  HI-NT  Indicator  No.  22  (1822)  I.  172  Rec eivinj 
the   full  summer  showers  with  an   uncovered  poll,    i 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Powl,  the  head.     1876  BjowNBj 
PacMarotto  ix,  From  silk  shoe  on  heel  to  laced  poll  s-Boo 
p.  a  1500  P.  JOHNSTON  Thre  deid Pmvis,  Behold  our  heia 
thre  Oure  holkit  eine,  cure  peilit  powis  bair.     1590  J 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vm.  122  Andro  Barla\ne 
slew  sa  mony  piratis.  that  mony  puncbeoums  full  ot  tna 
powis  he  sent  to  Scotland,  in  gifte,  to  the  king.    iBiB  ocori 
ffrt.  Midi,  xliii,  The. .veteran  soldier  that  has.  .heari 
bullets  whistle  as  aften  as  he  has  hairs  left  on  his  auld  po» 


POLL. 

1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  xx,  How  is  she  ever  to  get 
married  wi' a  shaven  pow? 

f  b.    The  figure  or  representation  of  a  head. 

1377  LAXCL.  P.  PI.  B.  XIIL  246  A  pardoun  with  a  pcys  of 
ted  and  two  pollis  amydde. 
f  o.  A  skull.  06s.  ran, 

17*1  RAMSAY  Elegy  OH  Pa  tie  Birnie  viii,  He. .  strak  sounds 
f.i-,1  and  clear  Out  o*  the  pow  [a  mare's  skull).  1715  — 
Gentle  Sheph.  u.  H,  Boils  up  their  livers  in  a  warlock's  pow. 

2.  spec.  a.  The  part  of  the  head  on  which  the 
hair  grows ;  the  head  as  characterized  by  the  colour 
or  state  of  the  hair. 

1602  Sri/\Ks.  f/iini.  iv.  v.  196  His  Beard  as  white  as  Snow, 
Ml  l-'l;ixen  was  his  Pole.  1713  C'TKSS  WINCH  ELSE  A  Misc. 
l\'t'ins  105  With  wadling  Steps,  and  frowzy  Poles.  1790 
ItuKNS  John  Anderson  my  Jo  i,  Blessings  on  your  frosty 
pow,  John  Anderson,  my  jo.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xix.  308 
His  Kick  was  bunch'd,  his  visage  swarthy,  cun'd  His  poll. 
1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  vi,  His  bald  head  might  be 
seen  alongside  of  Mr.  Quilter's  confidential  grey  poll. 
b.  The  crown  or  top  of  the  head  ;  the  vertex. 

138*  WVCLIF  Dan.  xiv.  35  The  angel  of  the  Lord  toke  hym 
in  the  poll  of  hym  (1388  top,  Vnlg,\i\  vcrtice].  and  bare  hym 
in  an  her  of  his  hed,  and  putte  hym  in  to  Babyloyne.  1387 
THE  vis  A  fltgden  (Rolls)  IV.  217  He  wolde  bende  his  heer 
from  J»«  pol  toward  be  foreheed  (L.  a  verticc  ad  f>ontetn\. 
1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  127  A  great  round  hole  in 
the  pole  of  his  head.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  359  Of 
diseases  incident  to  the  cares,  and  poll  of  the  head.  i6u 
WALTER  Diary  (Camden)  62  The  said  fish  [a  Caaing  whale] 
had  no  g^lls,  but  put  out  his  water  at  his  pole. 
O.  1  he  nape  of  the  neck. 

1671  BI.AGRAVE  Astrol,  Physic  120, 1  did.  .apply  raw-fresh 
meat  to  the  powl  or  Neck  to  help,  .divert  the  humour  from 
the  Eyes.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  260  The  arrow 
pierc'd  his  neck  from  throat  to  poll.  1711  STEELE  S6ect. 
No.  259  f  i  You  shall  sometimes  see  a  Man  begin  the  Offer 
of  a  Salutation,  and.  .stop  short  in  the  Pole  of  his  Neck. 
1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII.  302  An  old  hare  ..  having 
a  wire  round  its  neck  so  tight  as  to  have  sunk  beneath  the 
skin  in  its  pole.  1833  Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  48  The  bend 
should  be  from  the  poll  of  the  neck. 

1 3.  spec.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  ling  (as 
a  dish).  Cf.  JOWL  sb$  2.  06s. 

1599  B.  ^JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iii,  Hee  lookes 
like  a  shield  of  biawne, . .  or  a  drie  Poule  of  Ling  vpon 
Kaster-eue,  that  has  furnisht  the  table  all  Lent.  1671 
CROWNE  Juliana  ni,  I  was  to  go  buy  a  pole  o'  Ling  for  the 
womens  dinner. 

f4.  As  the  prominent  or  visible  part  in  a  crowd, 
put  for:  A  person  or  individual  in  a  number  or 
list  (  =  HEAD  sb,  7  b)  ;  esp.  in  phrases,  e.  g.  by  (the) 
pottt  by  counting  of  heads;  poll  by  pollt  one  by 
one ;  per  poll,  for  each  person.  Obs.  (exc.  in 
legal  phr.  CHALLENGE  to  the  polls.) 

c  13*5  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  237  Of  gedelynges,  gromes, . . 
II. n  Totes,  hors-knaves,  Iii  pate  and  by  polle.  1387  TKEVISA 
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or  to  any  persone  or  poll  therin  being  ympanelled.  c  1515 
Cocke  LorelCs  B*  4  Ye  shall  here  the  names  poll  by  polL 
1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  329  The  people  greatly  murmured 
for  the  payment  of  foure  pence  the  polle.  1598  GRKNEWEY 
Tacitus'  Ann.  xiu.  vu.  (1622)  188  There  was  bestowed  a 
gift  of  forty  sesterces  by  powle  to  the  people.  x6os  FUL- 
BECKE  awrf  Pt.  Parall.  20,  I  agree  to  pay  for  the  carriage 
of  euerie  poll  or  person  of  them  acertame  summe  of  money. 
16*4  CAM.  SMITH  Virginia  167  Some  small  tax.. as  a 
Penny  vpon  euery  Poll,  called  a  head-penny.  1641  Terines 
de  la  Ley  51  Challenge  to  or  by  the  Poll,  is  where  excep* 
tion  is  taken  to  any  one,  or  more,  as  not  indifferent.  1648 
PRVNNE  Plea/or  Lords  27  Take  them  poll  by  poll.  1678 
WOOD  Life  20  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  401  An  act  for  raising 
money  by  the  poll.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799)  III.  516  Voting  by  poll,  .and  by  orders. 

t  b.  A  unit  in  numbering  domestic  animals, 
chattels,  etc.  (Plural  after  a  numeral  also  poll.) 
CCHiADj*.  7c.  Obs. 

1494  in  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1901)  322  A  dosyn 
pollys  of  pewter  vessell.  1534  in  Weaver  Wells  Witts  <i9ao} 
3o,hjpowlesofpeauterve&selL  1544  R.  BROKER  Wtt(B.  M. 
Addit.  MS.  24025  If.  21  b),  Twenty  poule  of  pultrey.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  Well  iv.  iii.  190  The  muster  file,  rotten  and 
sound,, .amounts  not  to  fifteene  thousand  pole. 

6.  Short  for  POLL-TAX.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

1684  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyfo.  I.  99  Ordered  That  a  pole  Pro- 
poitionably  Layd,  be  debated  v*  first  thing  tomorrow.  1689 
/,<W.  Cttz.  No.  2449/4  An  Act  for  Raising  Money  by  a  Poll, 
and  otherwise,  towards  the  Reducing  of  Ireland.  1692 
WASHINGION  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VIII.  71 
The  Jews,  even  the  poorest  of  them  in  the  time  of  their 
Commonwealth,  paid  a  Poll.  1884  S.  DOWELL  Taxes  Eng. 

II.  6  When  ..  in  1379  an  immediate  sum  of  money  was 
muiftd  recourse  was  again  had  to  a  poll. 

II.  From  I.  4,  app.  influenced  by  POLL  v. 

16.  a.  Number  of  persons  as  ascertained  by  count- 
ing heads ;  muster.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS,  CVv.m.  i.  134  We  are  the  greater  pole,  and  in 
true  fcare  They  gaue  vs  our  demands,    a  1613  OVERBURY 
/ rav.  6  The  List  and  the  Poll  are  neuer  far  disagreeing, 
t  D.  Counting  of  heads  or  persons ;  census.  Obs. 

"*59  J-  HARRINGTON  Laxvgii'ittg  n.  ii,  As  appears  by  the 
Pole  made  of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai.  1674  HICK- 
MAN  Hist.  Quinauart.  (ed.  2)  137  He  is  ..  afraid  to  come 
WMf  to  the  pole  or  to  the  scale  ;  either  to  weigh,  or  to 
number  authorities  with  us.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  i. 
n.  (1715)  8  He  instituted  a  Poll  causing  every  one  of  the 
Wen  to  ca^t  a  Stone  into  a  place  appointed. .,  and.  .found 
UjJHi  to  be  in  number  Twenty-Thousand. 

7.  The  counting  of  voters;  the  entering  of  votes, 
in  order  to  their  being  counted  :  esp.  at  the  election 
of  parliamentary  or  other  representatives. 
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1615  SIR  G.  MOORE  in  Commons  Debates  (Camden)  36 
Sir  John  Savill  bad  sufficiently  proved  the  pole  demanded. 
1653  Kelal.  Proc.  late  Parti.  10  The  Question  being  put, 
the  No's,.. had  they  been  prosecuted  to  the  pole,  nod 
hazarded  the  passing  of  it.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  /'.//  vb., 
To  take  a  Poll,  to  set  down  the  Names  and  reckon  up  the 
Number  of  Persons  concern 'd  in  an  Election.  1765  BLACK- 
STONE  Comrrt.  I.  ii.  178  All  soldiers  quartered  in  the  place 
are  to  remove.. and  not  to  return  till  one  day  after  the  poll 
is  ended.  1857  MAURICE  I-'-p.  St.  John  xiii.  204  It  is  not  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  poll.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  L  viii. 
11;}  If .  .  a  poll  be  demanded  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
rejected  on  the  show  of  bands,  the  returning  officer  is  bound 
to  grant  the  poll 

b.  The  voting  at  an  election ;  the  action,  or  time 
and  place,  of  voting. 

i8j»  Act  2  Will.  IV,  c.  <s  \  67  The  Poll  shall  on  no 
Account  be  kept  open  later  than  Four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  such  Second  Day.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  321  What  pious  men  in  the  parlour  will  vote 
for  what  reprobates  at  the  polls  !  1866  BRIGHT  .s'/.,  Reform 
16  Oct.  ^1876)  379  Come  to  the  poll  and  give  their  vote  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Parliament.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
xxv,  The  recent  reverses  at  the  poll  were  only  the  result 
of  a  temporary  irritation.  1883  Women's  Suffrage  Jrnl. 
Nov.  198/1  The  exclusion  of  women  from  the  poll  was, 
in  his  opinion,  nothing  short  of  an  injustice. 

o.  The  numerical  result  of  the  voting ;  the  total 
number  of  votes  recorded,  as  a  heavy  or  light  poll. 

1853  LVTTON  My  Novel  XH.  xxxii,  He  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  ten.  1885  Munch.  Exam.  10 
July  5/3  At  Wednesday's  election  there  was  a  lighter  poll. 
1906  Daily  News  16  Aug.  7/5  After  the  declaration  of  the 

poll  Mr. thanked  bis  constituents  for  their  splendid 

victory. 

III.  Transferred  uses. 

8.  a.  The  top  or  crown  of  a  hat  or  cap. 

1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mohatiimetans  vii.  (1738)  99  Some  what 
like  the  Poll  of  a  Man's  Hat-case  covered  with  Broad-cloth. 
1819  Chroit.  in  Ann.  Keg.  7/2  Surmounted  by  the  poll  of 
an  old  hat  without  a  brim.  1875  R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L. 
(1876)  II.  ti6  From  the  poll  of  his  night-cap  protruded  a 
dozen  bristles  of  elephant  s  tail  hair. 

b.  The  flat  or  blunt  end  of  the  head  of  a  miner's 
pick  or  similar  tool. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  91  Pickaxes  with  a  rounde 
poll.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  835  The  pick. . .  One  side  used  as 
a  hammer  b  called  the  poll,  and  is  employed  to  drive  in  the 
gads.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Poll  (Comw.),  the 
Bead  or  striking  part  of  a  miner's  hammer. 

H9.  The  chub  or  chevin.  (?an  error:  cf.  POL- 

I    LARD  sb.y) 

'755  in  JOHNSON.     1773  Ainsiuorth's  Lat.  Diet.,  A  poll 
I    (clubfish),  c«/iVo[edd.  1736-61  Pollard,  or  chub  fish,  cafito], 

IV.  1O.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  (sense  7)  poll- 
list,  -room  ;  (sense  i)  poll-clawed  adj. ;  poll-adz, 
an  adz  with  a  poll  or  striking  face  opposite  the 
cutting   edge  (^Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875);  poll- 
book,  an  official  register,  previous  to  the  Ballot 
Act,  of  the  votes  given ;  now,  of  those  qualified  to 
vote  ;  t  poll-booth,  the  booth  or  temporary  struc- 
ture at  which  the  poll  was  formerly  taken  at  a  par- 
liamentary election,  a  polling-booth  ;  poll-clerk, 
a  clerk  who  records  the  votes  polled;   a  clerk 
officially    connected    with    an    election ;    t  poM- 
gatherer,  the  collector  of  a  poll-tax ;  poll-hill, 
humorous,  a  '  bump  *  on  the  head  ;   f  poll-mad 
a.,  wrong  in  the  head,  mad-brained  i.cf.  BILWISE)  ; 
poll-pick,  a  miner's  pick  with  a  poll :  see  qnot. 
1 865 ;  poll-shorn  a.,  having  the  head  or  crown 
shorn ;  esp.  tonsured;  poll-sickness  =  POLL-EVIL  ; 
f  poll-silver  =  POLL-TAX  ;  poll-suffrage,  universal 
suffrage  (Cent.  Diet.  1890).    Also  POLL-BILL,  etc. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclilus  Ritiens  No.  51  (1713)  II. 
70  A  Man  in  Authority  promises  to  examine  a  "Poll-book 
by  the  Poors-book, ..  if  he  put  off  the  Performance  of  it 
till  the  Poll  being  declared,  it  cannot  answer  any  End. 
1831  Act  i  Will.  IV,  c.  45  8  68  The  Poll  Clerks  at 
the  Close  of  each  Days  Poll  shall  enclose  and  seal  their 
several  Poll  Books,  and  shall  publicly  deliver  them,  .to  the 
Returning  Officer  or  his  Deputy.  1853  LVTTON  My  tfovel 
xn.  xxvii,  Convinced  by  his  poll-books  that  he  is  not  able 
to  return  both  himself  and  his  impertinent  nephew.  1810 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIX.  51  It  [Parliament]  is 
becoming  a  "poll-booth  of  faction,  a  place  for  giving  public 
suffrages  on  those  questions  of  opinion,  which  divide  the 
metropolitan  public.  1817  BENTHAM  Parl.  Reform  Introd. 
280  Divide  it  into  four  practically  equal  districts,  and,  in  a 
central  spot  of  each,  place  the  Poll-booth.  1855  BROWNING 
Old  Pict.  Florence  xxviii,  You  bald  old  saturnine  "poll- 
clawed  parrot.  1831  *Poll  Clerk  [see  pollJ>ooK\.  1853 
LYTTON  My  Navel  xn.  xxxii,  Even  the  poll-clerks  sprang 
from  the  booth.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
99,  I'de  nothing  Glorie,  if  I  had  ben  made  "Poll-gatherer 
of  the  Groats,  a  1845  HOOD  Cranial,  i,  Scratching  o'er 
those  little  "pole-hills.  1889  GRKTTON  Memory's  Harfcb. 
244,  I  saw  by  the  "poll-list  that  he  voted  for  the  Prince. 
1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinsheti  (1808)  VI.  ft 
Cicero. .  perceiving  his  countrimen  to  become  changelings,  in 
being  bitwise  and  "polmad,  and  to  suckc  with  the  Greeke 
the  conditions  of  the  Grecians.  1865  BAUERMAN  Geol.  Models 
22  " 'Poll  pick,  single-armed  pick  with  a  short  bluff  point, 
used  for  hard  veins  .ind  working  into  rock  where  the  slitter 
is  too  slight.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  (1875)  60 
In  the  . .  West  of  England  the  picks  are  usually  of  the  form 
. .  called  the  '  poll-pick  ',  having  its  head  or  '  pane  '  steeled 
as  well  as  its  point. ..  It  serves  as  a  hammer  as  well  as 
a  pick.  1859  SMILES  Self-Help  30  A  sum  sufficient  to  have 
him  put  in  a  state  fit  to  appear  in  the  "poll-room.  1556 
OLDE  Antichrist  144  Lecherous  *polleshorne  masse  nionging 
priestes.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  i<  uller  xxviii.  Wks.  IN. 
21/2  All  the  poleshorne  crew  of  Antichrists.  1899  RIDER 
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HAGGARD  in  Longm.  Mag.  Oct.  529  "Poll  sickness.  .U  a  kind 
of  sore  or  abscess  which  horses  get  from  knocking  their 
heads  against  low  door-ways  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
incurable.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  (1637)  100  'ITte 
Tribute  Capitatio  {margin  "Pol-silver],  which  was  personal! 
and  imposed  upon  the  poll  or  person  of  every  one.  1848 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Poll-money,  Poll-silver,  Poll-lax,  a 
capitation-tax  . .  formerly  assessed  by  the  bead  on  every 
subject  according  to  rank. 

Foil  (ppl)i  *!>•'*  [An  alteration  of  Moll,  a  familiar 
equivalent  of  Mary :  cf.  Ptg  =  Meg,  Margaret.] 
A  familiar  equivalent  of  the  name  Alary  (see  also 
POLLY),  used  as  the  conventional  proper  name  of 
any  parrot;  hence,  —  parrot.  So  Poll-p»-rrot, 
also  used  fig.,  and  attrib.,  with  reference  to  the 
parrot's  unintelligent  repetition  of  words. 

11630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Epigrams  xxxi.  Wks.  n.  265  A 
\  Rope  for  Parrat  ..O,  pretty  Pall,  take  heed,  beware  IlieC.il.) 
1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  37  f  6  Among  the  Favourites  to 
the  Fair  One,  he  found  her  Parrat  not  lo  be  in  the  last 
Degree :  He  saw  Poll  had  her  Ear,  when  his  Sighs  were 
neglected.  1719  DE  FOE  Crtisoe  (1840)  I. viii.  141,  (..learnt 
him  [a  parrot]  to  know  his  own  name;.  .Pol.  loid.  xiiL  214, 
I  had  taught  my  Poll,  a  1800  COWPBR  Parrot  iii,  Sweet 
Poll !  his  doating  mistress  cries,  Sweet  Poll !  the  mimic 
bird  replies,  a  1845  HOOD  Batchelors  Dream  iv,  The 
mother  brought  a  pretty  Poll.  1851  D.  JKKROLD  St.  Giles 
iv.  30  You've  no  more  manners  than  a  poll-parrot.  1861 
SALA  Dutch  Pict.  xv.  235  This  one  poll-parrot  cry  had  been 
taught  him.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  6  Mar.  347/1  Their  mania  for 
seeing  spies  in  poll-parrots. 

Hence  Poll-pa  Trot  v.  trans,  and  intr.  =  PAKROT 
v. ;  Poll-pa'rroty  a.,  of  or  proper  to  a  parrot. 

a  1845  HOOD  Hymeneal  Retrospect.  I.  iv,  A  sort  of  Poll- 
Parrpty  bill  1  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  n.  xii,  Ain't  you  got 
nothing  to  do  but.  .stand  a  Poll  Parroting  all  night '!  /kid., 

1  am  willing  to  be  silent  for  the  purpose  of  hearing.     But 
don't  Poll  Parrot  me. 

Poll  (ppl),  st.3  Camb.  Univ.  slang.  Also  pol. 
[Traditionally  explained  as  ad.  Gr.  oi  iroAXoi  the 
many,  the  multitude.]  The  Poll:  those  students 
who  read  for  or  obtain  a  •  pass '  degree  ;  the  pass- 
men. To  go  out  in  the  Poll:  to  come  out  in  the 
list  of  those  who  take  a  pass  degree,  f  Captain  of 
the  Poll:  formerly,  the  highest  amongst  those  who 
passed  without  honours. 

[1791  in  Bp.  Wordsw.  Scholx  Acaii.  (1877)  323  Poor  Quiz 
Carver  is  one  of  the  oi  iroAAoi)  1831  DARWIN  in  Life  A> 
Lett.  (1887)  I.  183  You  will  see  what  a  good  place  I  have 
got  in  the  Poll.  1834  Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  I.  289  Those  who 
do  not  aspire  to  honours  and  in  the  vernacular  of  Cambridge 
are  styled  the  Poll  (oi  iroAAoi).  1851  BRISTED  Eng.  I'm.: 
342  There  are  also  many  men  every  year  contending 
for  the  Captaincy  of  the  Poll,  some  for  the  honor,  such 
as  it  is,  others  because  it  will  help  them  to  get  Poll  pupils 
afterwards.  1889  W.  A.  WRIGHT  FitzGeral,fs  Lett.,  etc.  I. 

2  FitzGerald  ..  modestly  went  out  in  the  Poll  in  January 
1830,  after  a  period  of  suspense  during  which  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  not  passing  at  all 

b.  Short  for  foil  degree,  poll  examination. 

1884  PAYN  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  370,  I  took  my  degree, 
however — a  first-class  '  Poll  ;  which  my  good  folks  at  home 
believed  to  be  an  honourable  distinction. 

O.  attrib.  and  Comb., as  poll  coach,  degree,  -man. 

1837  B.  D.  WALSH  Hist.  Ace.  Univ.  Camtr.  (ed.  2)  88  In 
the  examination  for  an  ordinary,  or  Pol  degree. .,  the  sub- 
jects are  very  limited.  1848  'New  Triposes  in  C.  Whibley 
Cap  ft  Gcnvn  228  Go,  Pollmen  !  nay,  ye  needs  must  go  i  for 
so  the  Heads  determine.  1865  L.  STEPHEN  Sketches  Cam. 
bridge  99  Next  above  schoolmasters  in  the  scale  of  misery, 
I  should  place  what  we  call  a  '  poll  coach '.  1888  BRYCE 
Artter.  Comttnv.  III.  VI.  cii.  446  Separation  ..  between  pass 
or  poll  men  and  honour  men.  Ibid.  448  The  poll  or  pass 
degrees  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

tPoll,  polle,  sb.*  06s.  exc.  Hist.  [Origin 
unascertained.]  A  measure  of  land  in  Ireland,  of 
50  or  60  acres. 

1607  DAVIES  Lett.  Earl  Saliso.  i.  Tracts  (1787)  223  They 
reserved  unto  him  a  chief  rent  of  ten  shillings  out  of  every 
poll  (being  a  portion  containing  three  score  acres  or  there- 
abouts) in  lieu  of  all  Irish  cuttings  and  exactions  1689  R. 
Cox  Hist.  Irel.  i.  Expl.  Index,  Polle  of  Land  is  fifty  Acres. 

Poll  (p0°l),  «•  and  sif  Also  6-8  pole,  5-7 
pol-.  [Short  for  pold,  POLLED///,  a.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Polled  or  cut  even  at  the  edge  (see 
POLL  v.  3) :   applied  to  a  legal  writing  or  deed 
executed   by   a  single  party,   and   therefore   not 
indented,  as  in  DEED  POLL,  POLL  DEKD  (q.  v.), 
writing  pole. 

1513-  [see  POLL  DEED).  1588-  [see  DEED  POLL).  1596 
BACON  Max.  f,  Use  Com.  Law  I.  (1635)  43  Such  a  lease 
(a  lease  for  years]  may  be  made  by  writing  Pole. 

2.  in  Comb.  a.  in  names  of  animals  without 
horns,  as  pol  I- sheep. 

1773  G.  WHITE  Seltome,  Let.  to  D.  Barringtoit  o  Dec., 
As  soon  as  you .  .mount  Beeding-hill.  all  the  flocks,  .become 
hornless,  or,  as  they  call  them,  poll-sheep. 

t  b.  (Usually  fol-.)     In  names    of   beardless 
varieties  of  cereals,  sspolbarley,  polbtre,polmheat. 

c  1440  Promp.  Para.  407/2  Polbere,  corne,  idem  quod  hasty- 
here,  trimensis.     1574  in  Proc.  Sac.  Anliy.  X 
manner  of  croppe  Jerelie.  .viz.   wheet,  ne,.. barley,  oltes, 
bigije,  polbarley.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  559  P™-wl 
both  red  and  white,  yea  and  Barley  also,  is  threshed  and 
driuen  out  of  the  husk  vpon  a  floore. 

B.  sb.  Short  ior  poll-beast,  -ox,  -cow  (see  A.  a  a) ; 
csti.  one  of  a  breed  of  hornless  oxen. 

,789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  73  The  callle  are  h.-mhc, 
lhanthc  Galloway  Poles,  or  the  short-homed  bleed.  i»7« 
Datly  New  6  Dec.  2/2  [They]  gather  in  admiring  groups 
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behind  Tillyfour's  big  poll.  1880  Hid.  7  Dec.  2/3  The  first 
prize  in  one  of  the  classes  for  Scotch  Polls. 

Poll  (po"l),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  pollen,  4-6  polle, 
5-  poll  ;  also  5-7  powle,  6  pol,  6-7  powl,  poul(e, 
poulle,  poole,  6  pol,  7-8  pole.  fa.  pple.  (see 
POLLED  ppl.  a.}.  [A  number  of  disconnected 
derivatives  of  POLL  sb.^  in  its  various  senses. 
Branch  I  is  the  most  difficult  to  account  for, 
since  the  expected  primary  sense  would  be  to  take, 
not  the  hair,  but  the  poll  or  head  off  :  cf.  HEAD 
v.  I.  No  corresponding  vb.  is  recorded  in  the 
cognate  langs.  which  have  the  sb.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  cut  short  the  hair  of  (a  person 
or  animal)  ;  to  crop,  clip,  shear  ;  also  ta.  with  the 
head,  hair,  etc.  as  object.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  xli.  14  Anoon  at  the  comaundement  of 
the  kyng  thei  polliden  Joseph  [1382  doddiden,  L.  tototi- 
dcrunt]  led  out  of  prisoun.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xii. 
155  Many  shepe  can  she  polle,  bot  oone  had  she  ay.  1540 
Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  302  To  Edmond  Gresbroke, 
barbar,  for  pollying  my  Lord  Talbot.  .,  xxd.  1592  GREENE 
Upst.  Courtier  D  iij  b,  I  come  plain  to  be  polde,  and  to 
haue  my  beard  cut.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  174 
Polling  and  shaving  him.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  56 
He  .  .  who  being  singular  is  Poled  and  closely  Cut  among 
those  who  wear  a  Bush.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  128/2 
Pole  me,  is  cut  my  hair. 

b.  13..  [see  POLLED  ppl.a.  i].  £1440  Jacob's  Well  101 
Sche  pollyd  here  hevyd  priuely,.  .&  in  an  Abbey,  ferre  thens, 
sche  was  made  a  munke.  1557  NORTH  Guevara's  Diall  Pr. 
(1619)  *tt«iij/2  The  Romames  were  in  Rome  454  yeares 
without  eyther  powling  or  shaving  the  haires  off  the  oearde 
of  anie  man.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauaterus'  Ghostes  (1596)  59 
Pulling  knives  unto  his  head,  and  therewith  polling  off  his 
haires.  1609  HOLLAND  A-inm.  Marcell.  192  Being  com- 
maunded  to  come  and  pole  the  Emperours  head.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephits'  Antitj.  vn.  xi.  §  3  David  .  .  was  in  such 
grief  that  he  had  not  polled  his  head.  1841  DTsRAELI 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  62  They  polled  their  crowns. 

II.  2.  To  cut  off  the  top  of  (a  tree  or  plant)  ;  esp. 
to  top  or  head  (a  tree)  at  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground  that  it  may  throw  out  branches  ;  to  pollard  ; 
also,  to  lop  the  branches  of. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HercsbacJts  Huso,  n,  (1586)  105  Some  trees 
there  are,  which  if  you  culte  and  poule  often,  will  fade  and 
die.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  Ixxxvii.  §  2.  139  Ciues  are  .  . 
cut  and  polled  often,  as  is  the  unset  Leeke.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  91  We  prune,  and  poll,  and  cut  our 
trees  into  unnatural  shapes.  1818  KEATS  Endyin.  \.  486 
Again  I'll  poll  The  fair-grown  yew  tree,  for  a  chosen  bow. 
1889  MORHIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  221  There  were 
some  beautiful  willows,  and  now  the  idiot  Parson  has  polled 
them  into  wretched  stumps. 
b.  trails/,  and  _/?£•. 

1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking  Glasse  G.'s  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
139/2  When  ministers  powl  the  pride  of  common-weal.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ll.  ii.  ll.  Babylon  159  Powle  the  broad 
Plains  of  their  branchy  glades.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  215 
He  will  mowe  all  downe  .  .  And  leaue  his  passage  poul'd. 

fc.  To  cut  off  the  head  of  an  animal  or  thing  ;  to 
behead:  cf.  HEAD  v.  i.  Obs. 

1602  CAKEW  Cornwall  35  Some  [pilchards]  are  polled  (that 
is  beheaded),  gutted,  splitted,  powdred  and  dried  in  the 
Sunne.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  fliadmi.  112  Twas  loues  deed: 
Who,  as  he  pold  off  his  darts  heads  ;  so,  sure  he  had  decreed, 
That  all  the  counsels  of  their  warre,  he  would  polle  off  like  it, 
And  giue  the  Troians  victorie.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies, 
Cornwall  I.  (1662)  194. 

3.  To  cut  even  the  edge  of  (a  sheet,  as  in  a  deed 
executed  by  one  person).    Cf.  POLL  a.  i. 

1628  COKE  On  Lilt.  229  A  Deed  poll  is  that  which  is  plaine 
without  any  indenting,  so  called,  because  it  is  cut  euen,  or 
polled.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Coimu.  II.  xx.  296  A  deed  made 
by  one  party  only  is  not  indented,  but  polled  or  shaved  quite 
even.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop,  (1875)  151. 

4.  To  cut  off  the  horns  of  (cattle).    See  POLLED 
///.  a.  2. 

III.  5.  Jig.  To  plunder  by  or  as  by  excessive 
taxation  ;  to  pillage,  rob,  fleece,  strip  ;  to  despoil 
(a  person  or  place)  of  (anything),  arch. 

£1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxxii.  119  Whiche  were 
wythin  their  enmyes  tentes  &  pauyllions,  whiche  they 
powlyd  &  brought  doune.  1529  S.  FISH  Sufflic.  Bcggcrs 
3  Subiectes..that  be  after  this  facion  yerely  polled.  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  \.  (1895)  46  Their  tenauntes.. 
whom  they  polle  and  shaue  to  the  quycke  by  reysing  their 
rentes.  1565  K.  Daryus  (Brandl)  775  He  doth  poule  poore 
men  and  lyueth  by  theyr  sweat.  1634  CANNE  Nccess. 
bepar.  (1849)  158  Daily  new  devices  to  poll  the  poor  priests 
of  their  money.  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  1.  134  The  people 
here  mow  their  hay  three  times  a  yeare,  and  1  am  affrayd 
they  are  powled  \cd.  1698  polled]  as  often  with  taxes.  1681 
WHARTON  Mutations,  etc.  Empires  Wks.  (1683)  139  When 
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him  in  the  public  streets.] 

fb.    absol.    or   intr.    To   practise    extortion, 
commit  depredations.  Obs. 

1511-2  Cardnall  Wolse  61  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I. 
335  All  prowde  knavys  full  of  dysdaynet  And  bat  Can  bothe 
polle  &  shave.  1566  DRANT  Horace  iii.  B  v,  He,  for  to 
lend  to  moe,  Doth  sheare,  and  shave  and  powle,  and  presse. 
1613  Ansvi.  Uncasing  of  Machivils  Instr.  E  iv,  But  if  too 
nerely  thou  dost  pinch  or  poule,  It  may  be  burdensome 
vnto  thy  soule. 

to.  Phr.  To  poll  and  pill:  see  PILL  w.l  9.  Obs. 

'545,  etc.  [see  PILL  n.1  9].  1575-^5  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin. 
(Parker  Soc.)  287  Not  to  poll  and  pill,  to  extort  and  wring 
out  of  the  people  what  he  could.  1650  CROMWELL  Lett.  <y 
Sp.,  Declar.  Jan.,  Whom  you  have  fleeced  and  polled  and 
peeled  hitherto. 


t  d.  trans.  To  get  by  extortion  or  pillage.   Obs. 
1559  Mirr.  Max.,  Mowbray's   Banishm,    xxii,   Myghty 
stnnmes  whiche  I  had  from  hym  polde. 

IV.  t  6.  To  pay  as  poll-tax.     Obs.  rare—1. 
1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  HI.  (1697)  57  The  Man  that  poll'd 

but  Twelve-pence  for  his  Head. 

V.  1  7.  To  count  heads  ;  to  enumerate  (persons, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1640  MILTON  Eikon.  160  To  little  purpose  is  it  that  we 
should  stand  powling  the  reformed  Churches,  whether  they 
equalize  in  number  those  of  his  three  kingdoms.  1703 
MAUNDRELL  Jovrn.  Jenis.  (1732)6580  prodigious  a  number 
..as  are  said  to  have  been  poll'd  in  tne  Twelve  Tribes  at 
one  time.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact.  (1737)  I.  148  If  they 
can  poll  an  indifferent  number  out  of  a  mob..  to  attest  a 
story  of  a  witch  upon  a  broomstick,  .  .  they  triumph  in  the 
solid  proof  of  their  new  prodigy. 

8.  To  take  the  votes  of,  register  the  suffrages  of; 
in  pass,  to  have  one's  vote  taken,  to  record  a  vote. 

1625  [see  POLLING  vbl.sb.  5].  1679  WOOD  Life  27  Feb. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  443  We  were  poled  by  two  writers,  without 
swearing,  in  the  Divinity  School.  1679  Essex's  ExcM.  7 
There  were  about  500  came  to  the  Town  on  purpose  to  be 
Polled  for  Collonel  Mildmay  and  Honeywood.  1723  DK. 
WHARTON  True  Briton  No.  9  I.  79  Whether  some  Hundreds 
of  Persons  were  not  polled  for  Hopkins  and  Feast.  1858 
BRIGHT  Sp.,  Reform  10  Dec.  (1876)  297  Would  it  be  tolerated 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  if  they  were  fairly  polled? 
1867  Ibid.  20  June  403  That  more  excellent  way  of  polling 
by  the  Ballot,  a  1888  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches,  etc.  379  (Cent.), 
I  believe  you  might  have  polled  the  North,  and  had  a 
response,  three  to  one  :  '  Let  the  Union  go  to  pieces,  rather 
than  yield  one  inch  '. 

b.  Of  a  candidate  for  election  :  To  bring  to  the 
poll  as  voters  ;  to  receive  (so  many  votes). 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1864  in  WEBSTER.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mrq.  (5-  Merch.  II.  iii.  71  Don't  poll  your  men.  1885  Daily 
Tel.  26  Nov.  (Cassell),  His  Liberal  opponent  polled  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty-six  votes.  1892  GOLDW.SMITH 
IV.  L.  Garrison  viii.  102  Birney  polled  just  enough  votes  to 
defeat  Clay  and  throw  the  government  directly  into  the 
hands  of  Slavery. 

9.  intr.  To  vote  at  a  poll  ;  to  give  one's  vote. 
1678  SIDNEY  in  .S".  Papers  (1746)  I.  153  Many  refused  to 
ole,  and  others  would  give  no  Voice.     1679  Essex's  Excell. 

Those  that  Polled  against  the  Collonel.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  73  P  15  All  such  that  shall  Poll  for  Sir  Arthur 
de  Bradly,  shall  have  one  Chaldron  of  good  Coals  gratis. 
1885  Act  48  Viet.  c.  17  §  p  (3)  So  that..  an  equal  number  of 
electors  may  .  .  poll  in  eacn  district. 

b.  trans.  To  give  or  record  (a  vote). 
1717  TICKELL  Lady  to  Genii,  at  Avignon  Poems  (1790)  189 
Shall  he  .  .  pole  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote  ?    1838 
GLADSTONE  Hotncr  III.  117  Votes  were  not  polled  in  the 
Olympus  of  Homer. 

10.  Comb.    Po'll-groat,  a.,   that   polls  groats, 
extortionate. 

1888  MORRIS  Dream  J.  Ball  15  The  valiant  tiler  had 
smitten  a  poll-groat  bailiff  to  death  with  his  lath-rending  axe. 

Hence  Po'Uatole  a.,  that  can  be  polled;  having 
the  right  to  have  one's  vote  recorded. 

1844  (title)  List  of  Pollable  Persons  within  the  Shire  of 
Aberdeen,  1696.  1868  Contemp.  Rev.  IX.  83  Supposing  all 
votes  to  be  pollable. 

Poll,  obs.  erroneous  f.  POLE  ;  obs.  f.  POOL  st.l  ; 
var.  POL  Obs. 

Pollack,  pollock  (pjvlak).  Forms  :  (6  Sc. 
podlok),  7-  pollock,  pollack.  See  also  PODLEB, 
PODLEY.  [Origin  obscure  :  Gael,  pollag,  Ir.  pollog; 
pulUg,  seem  to  agree  in  form,  but  are  applied  to 
fresh-water  fishes,  entirely  different  from  this  (see 
POLLAN,  POWAN)  ;  Ger.  and  Du.  pollack  are  from 
Eng.  The  i6th  c.  Sc.  was  podlok  (whence  later 
podlo',  PODLEY,  etc.).  It  does  not  appear  which  of 
the  two  forms  podlok  and  pollock  was  the  original.] 

A  sea-fish  of  genus  Pollachius,  allied  to  the  cod, 
but  having  the  lower  jaw  protruding  ;  comprising 
several  species  used  for  food  in  Europe  and  America, 
esp.  the  true  or  whiting  pollack,  P.  pollachius,  of 
European  seas,  also  called  grecnfish,  lythe,  etc.  ; 
and  the  green  pollack  or  COAL-FISH,  P.  virens 
or  carbonarius,  of  the  North  Atlantic  generally. 

[1501  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  148  Item,  to  the  men 
that  brocht  podlpkis  to  the  King  in  the  schip,  .  .  xij  d.  1525 
in  Exc_.  c  Libris  Dow.  Joe.  V  (Bann.  Cl.)  7  Grenbans, 
podlokis,  ..  crunans.]  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  32  Brets, 
Turbets,  Dories,  .  .  Pollock,  Mackrell,  &c.  a  1672  Rawlin 
Pollack  [see  RAWLIN].  1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  154  The 
Pollack.  .,  During  summer  they  are  seen  in  great  shoals 
frolicking  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  1836  YARRELL 
Brit.  Fishes  \\.  172  The  Pollack  is  much  less  abundant  on 
some  parts  of  our  coasts  than  the  Coalfish.  1864  COUCH 
Brit.  Fishes  III.  80.  1885  American  X.  78  The  pollack  is 
a  large  fish,  often  running  up  to  twenty  pounds  or  more. 
1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  354  The  liver  of  the  Pollock 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil. 

t  b.  Applied  to  the  Powan  of  Loch  Lomond.  Obs. 

1827  AIKMAN  tr.  Buchanan's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  28  One  [fish]  of 
a  peculiar  species  and  very  delicious  flavour,  which  they  call 
the  pollack  \orig.  \.  xxiii.  pollacas  vocant]. 
t  C.  See  quots.   Obs. 

1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  271  (Hebrides)  See 
several  small  whales,  called  here  Pollacks.  Ibid.  323  Whales, 
pollacks,  and  porpesses. 

d.  as  Comb.  1901  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  331/1  A  couple  of 
hours  pollock-fishing, 

Hence  Po'llacking  vbl.  sb.,  fishing  for  pollacks. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  370  Going  out  pollocking  with 
some  of  the  wild  youngsters  of  the  west.  1886  Globe  22  J  uly 
3/1  Equipped  for  an  evening  or  morning's  pollacking. 


tPollage.  Obs.  Also  6  pollag.  [app.  f. 
POLL  v.  +  -AGE,  after  pillage,  etc.  ;  but  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  exaction  of  poll-money]  a.  Extor- 
tion or  legalized  robbery,  b.  Exaction  of  a  poll-tax. 

1538  BALE  Brefe  Comedy  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  206  A 
publicane  I  am:  and  moch  do  lyve  by  pollage.  1545  BRINK- 
LOW  Compl.  xxiii.  (1874)  55  Some  wil  say  yes,  his  tributys, 
and  other  pollagys,  be  taken  from  him.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
Abits.  II.  (1882)  32  As  though  these  pollages  and  pillages 
were  not  ill  enough.  1894  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XLI  V.  299  In 
Switzerland  this  pollage  is  still  levied. 

II  Pollam  (p(vlam).  East  Ind.  [ad.  Telugu 
palemu,  Tamil  palaiyam  :  cf.  POLIGAB.]  A  feudal 
estate  or  territory  held  by  a  poligar. 

1783  BURKE  Sj.  Fox's  E.  India  Bill  Wks.  IV.  79  There 
was  no  pollam,  or  castle,  which  in  the  happy  days  of  the 
Carnatick  was  without  some  hoard  of  treasure.  1795 
WYNCH  in  J.  H.  Nelson  Madura  IV.  (1868)  15  Having 
submitted  the  general  remarks  on  the  Pollams  I  shall  ..  observe 
that  in  general  the  conduct  of  the  Poligars  is  much  better 
than  could  be  expected.  1798  WELLINGTON  Suppl.  Desp. 
(1858)  I.  148  The  polygars  of  the  neighbouring  pollams. 

Pollan  (pp-lan).  Also  8  pullein,  8-9  pollen. 
[Cf.  Ga.e\.pollag,  Ir.  pollog,  putlog,  ?  f.  li.poll  inland 
lake  +  -6g  (-ag),  -an,  Celt,  deriv.  formatives.]  A 
species  of  fresh-water  fish,  Coregonus  pollan,  found 
in  the  inland  loughs  of  Ireland  (L.  Neagh,  Earne, 
Derg,  Corrib,  etc.).  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  Powan  or  Gwyniad,  and  the  Vendace  (with 
both  of  which  it  has  been  mistakenly  identified,  as 
by  Pennant  and  R.  C.  Hoare). 

1713  NEVILL  Lough-Neagh  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  262 
The  English  call  them  fresh  Water  Herrings,  for  want  of 
another  Name  ;  for  Pollan  is  an  Irish  Name.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  177  (Ireland)  The  Pullein,  or,  as  some  call 
it,  the  fresh-water  herring.  1807  SIR  R.  C.  HOARE  Tour 
Irel.  224  The  pollen,  whicn  is  the  same  as  the  ftrra  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  1864  J.  G.  BERTRAM  in  Vac.  Tour  65  The 
powan  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  pollan  of  Lough  Neagh  are 
not  the  same  fish,  but  both  belong  to  the  Corregom  ;  the 
powan  is  long  and  slender,  while  the  pollan  is  an  altogether 
stouter  fish.  1898  Daily  News  15  Mar.  9/4  Notice  that  it 
is  illegal  to  buy,  sell,  or  expose  for  sale.  .  .  any  fresh  water 
fish  other  than  pollan,  trout,  char,  and  eels,  between  the 
15th  day  of  March  and  the  isthday  of  June,  both  inclusive. 

tPollange.  Obs.  rare.  [?a.  OV.palange(i^k 
c.  in  Godef.)  a  lever  for  launching  boats  (in  ijth  c. 
palanche,  palangue  a  pole  or  yoke  for  carrying 
buckets)  =  It.  palanga,  L.  p(/i}alanga  carrying 
pole,  roller:  see  POLANCBE.]  ?Some  appliance 
for  lifting. 

1373  in  Riley  Land.  Mem.  (1868)  369,  2  upties,  2  pollanges 
.  .  20  poleynes,  2  wyndyng  poleys,  2  skeynes  of  poletwyne. 

Pollankan,  obs.  form  of  PALANKEEN. 

f  Po'llantine.  Obs.  rare*1.  [Origin  unknown. 
Cf.  POLLACK  c.]  ?A  porpoise. 

1557-8  PHAER  SEneid  v.  O  iv,  Onweldy  whales.  .And  pol- 
lantmes,  and  armies  broade  of  scales,  and  dolphins  blewe. 

Follarchy  (pp-laiki).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  iroAX-ot 
in  phr.  oi  iroAAoi  the  many,  the  multitude,  after 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  etc.  :  cf.  POLYABCHY.]  The 
rule  of  the  multitude  ;  government  by  the  mob. 

1862  RUSSELL  Diary  North  %  South  II.  340  A  contest.. 
between  those  representing  the  oligarchical  principle  and 
the  pollarchy.  1881  E.  PEACOCK  in  Academy  15  Oct.  287 
Pollarchy  .  .  if  used  with  circumspection  would  raise  any 
rural  person. 

t  Po'llard,  sbl  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [app.  f.  POLL 
sb.1  +  -ABD  (in  reference  to  its  device,  a  head  :  cf. 
the  names  crocard,  rosary,  leonine,  eagle,  etc.  given 
to  other  foreign  coins).]  One  of  various  base  coins 
of  foreign  origin,  current  in  England  in  the  end  of 
the  1  3th  c.,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  penny  ;  in  1299 
declared  illegal. 

1299  in  Liter  Custuniarum  (Rolls)  I.  187  Ordene  est  par 
nous  e  nostre  Counsaill,  ..  qe  la  mauveise  moneie,  qe  horn 
apele  '  crocard  '  e  '  pollard  ',  e  autre  tele  male  moneie,  ne 
courge  en  nostre  ditreiaume,  auxi  com  ad  fait  cea  en  ariere. 
1308-9  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  273/2  A  ly  furent  disaloue  sur  sun 
ascunt  LIV  li  del  polards,  del  temps  qe  ele  pollard  corust  pur 
une  Esterlyng.  a  1363  HIGDEN  Polychronicon  (Rolls)  VI  II. 
288  Rex  Edwardus  damnavit  subito  monetam  surreptitiam 
et  illegitimam  quam  pollardas,  crocardos,  rosarios  nomma- 
bant,  qui  paulatim  et  fatenter  loco  sterlingorum  irrepseiant. 
1387  TREVISA  transl.,  Kyng  Edward  dampned  sodeynliche 
fals  money  bat  was  slyliche  i-brou?t  up  :  Men  cleped  be 
money  pollardes,  crocardes  and  rosaries,  and  were  putte  forp 
lite!  and  litel  and  priveliche  in  stede  of  sterlynges.  First 
bey  made  oon  of  hem  worb  an  half  peny,  and  Jjan  he  fordede 
hem  all  out.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  182.  1601-2  FUL- 
BECKE  ist  Pt.  Para/l.  41  If  .  .  the  obligee  refuseth  the 
money  when  it  is  tendered  in  pollardes,  which  afterward 
are  embased.  1605  CAMDEN  Ran.  (1636)  186  The  same  King 
likewise  called  in  certaine  counterfeit  pieces  coyned  by  the 
French  called  Pollards.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atlien.  Brit.  III. 
78  Forreign  Coyns  and  Counterfeit-Money,  ciy'd  down,  or 
considerably  loar'd  by  Edw.  I  by  the  Name  of  Pollards, 
Crocards,  Staldings,  Eagles,  Leonmes,  Rosaries,  and  Steep- 
ings.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  #  Prices  I.  ii.  178  A  considerable 
circulation  of  Flemish  coins,  apparently  of  low  purity... 
Pollards,  Crockards,  Scaldings,  Brabants,  Eagles,  Leo- 
nines  [etc.]. 

Pollard  (pp'laid),  sb.2  (a.)  Also  6  polerde, 
6-8  -ard,  7  -ord.  [In  senses  1-3,  prob.  also  in  4, 
f.  POLL  v.  +  -ABD.] 

I.  1.  An  animal  of  a  kind  naturally  homed,  as 
an  ox  or  stag,  which  has  cast  or  lost  its  horns  ;  also, 
an  ox,  sheep,  or  goat  of  a  hornless  variety. 


POLLARD. 

1546  rlumptm  Corr.  (Camden)  251  Ye  shall  se  a  polard 
or  tow,  both  rid  &  falow,  &  se  all  our  good  coxs  fight. 
i«n  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  v.  iv,  2  Cit.  He  has  no  horns, 
sir,  has  he?  Cap.  No,  sir,  he's  a  pollard.  1623  COCKERAM, 
I'ollarii,  is  a  Stafige,  or  any  other  male  Deere,  hauing  cast 
his  head.  1658  in  PiiiLLii'S.  1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet, 
304  The  sort  of  goat  without  horns  or  such  as  are  call'd 
pollards,  are  much  commended. 

2.  A  tree  which  has  been  polled  or  cut  back,  at 
some  height  above  the  ground,  so  as  to  produce 
at  that  point  a  thick  close  growth  of  young 
branches,  forming  a  rounded  head  or  mass. 

1611  MS.  Ace.  St.  "John's  Hasp.,  Cantert.,  For  sa[w)ing 
and  cleving  owt  of  polords  vjd.  1661  PETTY  Taxes  44  The 
same  ill  husbandry,  as  to  make  fuel  of  young  saplings, 
instead  of  dotards  and  pollards.  1796  Campaigns  1793-4  I. 
11.  ii.  103  Impenetrable  hedge  rows,  composed  of  sturdy 
pollards.  1816  SOUTHEY  Poet's  Pilgr.  Waterloo  L  xx,  The 
pollard  that  the  Flemish  painter  loves.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN 
Woodlands  (1866)  89  Even  the  stunted  pollard .  .is  not  with- 
out its  pictorial  value. 

Comb.  1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  xxix,  Long  straight  pollard- 
lined  roads. 

f3.  Short  for  pollard  wheat :  see  B.  i.  Obs. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  49  White  pollard  or  red,  that  so 
richly  is  set,  for  land  that  is  heauie  is  best  ye  can  get.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  543  The  next  is  small 
Pollard,  which  loues  an  indifferent  earth.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  Ml.  268/2. 

II.  4.  Bran  sifted  from  flour;  techn.  a  finer 
grade  of  bran  containing  some  flour;  also,  flour  or 
meal  containing  the  finer  bran.  Cf.  TOPPINGS. 

1577  HARRISON  England  11.  vi.  (1877)  l.  15*  The  courses! 
of  the  bran  (vsuallie  called  gurgeons  or  pollard).  1601  in 
Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  291  The  Serjeants  of  the  pastry.. to 
have  for  their  fees  all  the  pollard  which  comes  of  the  meale. 
1763  Museum  Kust.  I.  Ixxi.  309,  I  feed  my  horse  with  the 
chaff,  and  add  but  one  eighth  part  of  pollard.  1817-18 
COBBETT  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  160  Will  it  be  believed,  in 
another  century,  that  the  law-givers  of  a  great  nation 
actually  passed  a  law  to  compel  people  to  eat  pollard  in 
their  bread,,  .for  the  purpose  of.  .adding  to  the  quantity  of 
bread  in  a  time  of  scarcity?  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  405  A  bushel  of  wheat.. will  yield,  on 
being  ground,— Of  bread  flour  47,  fine  pollard  4!,  coarse 
pollard  4,  bran  2  j,  Loss  of  weight .  .2  ;  =60  Ibs. 
B.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

t 1.  Of  wheat :  Beardless,  awnless.  Obs. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  34  Polerde  wheate  hath  noo  anis. 
'£77  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  (1586)  26  b,  We  call  it  pold 
or  pollard,  that  hath  no  aanes  upon  the  eares.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Middlesex  189  The  Mildew .  .which  sticketh 
on  notted  or  pollard  Wheat.  1765  [see  POLLED  ppl.  a.  4). 

2.  That  is  a  pollard  (tree) ;  polled,  lopped. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  108  These  Pollard  or 
Shrowded  Trees  need  no  Fence  to  be  maintained  about 
them.  1776  PENNANT  Zool.  (1812)  I.  264  Grubbing  up  an 
old  pollard  ash.  18x5  M.  BIRKBECK  Joum.  France  48  The 
olive  is  a  miserable  looking  tree,  most  like  a  pollard  willow. 
1831  LYTTON  Godolphin  xii,  Grassy  banks,  over-grown  with 
the  willow  and  pollard  oak.  1880  SHORTHOUSE  J.  Inglesant 
xxxiv.  487  The  pollard  firs  upon  the  ramparts  stood  out 
distinctly  in  fantastic  forms. 
b.  trans/,  or  Jig.  Bald-headed. 

1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  xxxi,  Flecks  of  light  in  his  flat  vista 
of  pollard  old  men. 

t  Po'llard,  sl>.3  Obs.  [f.  POLL  sl>.1  +  -ARD  : 
from  its  large  head,  whence  also  the  names  testarJ, 
chevin,  capita,  etc.]  A  fish  :  the  chub  or  chevin. 

1585  HIGINS  Jnnius'  Nomencl.  65/2  Capita,  ..cephalus 
fluuialis,  Munier,.  .vilain,.  .testard,  a  capitis  magnitudine. 
A  Polard.  1611  COTGR.,  Munier,  a  miller. .  j  also,  a  Pollard, 
orCheuin(fish).  1706  in  PHILLIPS.  I7«i  BAILEY,  Pollard, 
a  Chevin  or  Chub-fish.  1736-61  in  AINSWORTH  Lot.  Diet. 

Pollard  (pp'laid),  v.  [f.  POLLARD  rf.2]  trans. 
To  cut  off  the  branches  of  (a  tree),  leaving  only  the 
main  trunk  ;  to  make  a  pollard  of. 

1670  EVELYN  Syhia  xviii.  §  i  (ed.  2)  80  The  Bjack  Poplar 
is  frequently  pollar'd  when  as  big  as  ones  arm,  eight  or  nine 
foot  from  the  ground.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  39 
Those  that  are  pollarded  grow  the  most  knotty  and  full  of 
Burs.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  A/r.  420  In  order  to 
obtain  as  large  a  yield  of  juice  as  possible  the  natives  pollard 
the  trees  when  at  a  height  of  ten  to  twelve  feet. 

/ig.  1836  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1874)  75,  I  hate  to  see 
trees  pollarded — or  nations.  1858  W.  JOHNSON  [onica  62 
They  are  pollarded  by  cares  And  give  themselves  religious 
airs  And  grow  not.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.Feverel\\.v..\%$ 
Richard  having  been,  as  it  were,  pollarded  by  Destiny,  was 
now  to  grow  up  straight. 

Hence  Po'llarded  ppl.  a.  (also  fig.") ;  Po'llard- 
ing  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.  as  pollarding-knife). 

1811  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  v.  286  Lopping  and  pollarding 
also  produce  wonderful  changes  on  the  aspect  of  trees, 
1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  519  A  few  pollarded,  or 
at  least  mutilated  Trees.  1830  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  15  June, 
The  pollarded  man,  the  man  with  every  faculty  except  the 
reason.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  viii.  287  A  tree 
whose  branches  are  cut  off  by  the  pollarding-knife. 

Po-llardy,  a.  [f.  POLLARD  rf.2  4  +  -Y.]  Of  the 
nature  of  pollard  or  fine  bran. 

1871  J.  G.  FENNELL  in  Taunt  Map  Thames  15/1  The  bran 
we  gel  from  the  mill  is  either  too  coarse  or  too  pollardy. 

t  Pollart.  Obs.  rare~l.  [perh.  the  same  word 
as  POLLARD,  f.  POLL,  head.]  One  of  the  fanciful 
names  given  in  ME.  to  the  hare. 

"  '3»5  ffames  of  Hare  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  134  The  fnattart, 
ine  pollart,  His  hei  nome  is  srewart. 

Pollax,  -axe,  obs.  forms  of  POLE-AX. 
Pollayne,  variant  of  PULF.EN  Obs.,  poultry. 
Poll-bill,     [f.  POLL(-MONF.Y),  or  POLL  si.1  + 
BILL  st>.3  3.]     A  bill  for  levying  a  poll-tax. 
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1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  HI.  (1692)  I.  304  Sir  Simon 
d'Ewes  his  Speech  concerning  the  Assessing  of  the  Peers  in 
the  Poll-Bill.  1666  MARVELL  Can:  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  191 
Forain  excise,  home  excise,  a  poll-bill . . ,  have  been  all  more 
or  lesse  disputed.  1761-1  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ixiii. 
680  Sums.. levied,  .by  a  poll-bill  and  new  assessments. 

Poll-cat,  obs.  f.  POLECAT.  Polldavy,  obs.  f. 
POLDAVY.  Pollderon,  obs.  f.  POULDRON. 

Ptvll  deed.  Now  rare.  [f.  POLL  a.  +  DEED.] 
=  DEED  POLL. 

15x3  FITZHERB.  Surv.  20  Estates  made  of  free  lande  by 
polle  dede  or  dede  indented.  1597  in  Cat.  Prof.  Chanc. 
Q.  Eliz.  (1827)  I.  Introd.  146  As  by  the  said  pole  deede, 
and  the  chirographe  of  tbe  said  fine..yt  doth  and  maye 
'appeare.  1617  HAKEWILI.  Afol.  i.  v.  47  The  Pole-deede  of 
their  evidence,  is  this.  1854  W.  PEIRCE  Princ.  ff  Polity 
Wesleyan  Methodists  Index,  Poll  Deed  [i.  e.  '  The  Deed 
of  Declaration  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley '].  1899  Daily 
News  19  July  3/5  The  President  thought  he  would  prepare 
to  some  extent  for  the  duties,  so  read  the  Poll  Deed. 

Polle,  obs.  form  of  POLE,  POLL,  PULL. 

Polled  (p0°ld),  a.  [f.  POLL  s6.i  +  -ED  2.1  (In 
comb.)  Having  a  poll  or  head  of  a  specified  form 
or  appearance,  as  curly-polled. 

X79S  Fate  o/Sedley  I.  59,  I  would  as  soon  marry  a  curly- 
poled  nymph  from  Otaheite. 

Foiled  (ptfuld),/!//.  a.  Also  4  pollid,  6  poulde, 
6-7  pold(e,  7  powled,  poled,  [f.  POLL  v.  +  -ED  i.] 

1 1.  Having  the  hair  cut  short ;  shorn,  shaven  ; 
also  of  the  hair :  cut  off,  clipped.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alis.  216  Neptanabus  in  theo  way  stod,  With 
pollid  hed,  and  of  his  hod.  1388  WYCLIF  Job  i.  20  Thanne 
loob  roos,  and  to-rente  hise  clothis,  and  with  pollid  heed 
[1382  hed  shauen :  /  'ulg.  tonso  capite]  he  felde  doun  on  the 
erthe.  1555  EDEN  Decades  299  Men  of  meane  stature,  with 
roughe  and  thyck  beardes  and  poulde  heade.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia.  ii.  (1622)  187  These  polled  lockes  of  mine. 
1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  viii.  (1653)  144  In  the  Province 
Cusco, .  .are  those  Auriti  or  great  Ear'd  Men, . .  who  alwaies 
goe  poled. 

2.  Hornless;  having  shed  or  been  deprived  of 
horns :  of  a  hornless  breed. 


[1751  LINN.CUS  Philos.  Bat.  56  Pollen  est  pulvis  vegeta- 
bilium  appropriato  liquore  madefactus.  ]  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bat.  l.  iv.  (1765)  10  The  Pollen,  Meal,  contained  within  the 
Anthere,  is  a  fine  Dust  secreted  therein.  179*  J.  E.  SMITH 
Eng .  Bat.  43  Papaver  hybridum  . .  flowers  . .  deep  crimson, 
or  purplish,  pollen  bright  blue.  1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  355  Furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  proper  for 
collecting  the  pollen  of  flowers.  1881  LUBBOCK  in  Nature 
XXIV.  404/2  He  proved  that  flowers  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  the  other  form  yield  more  seed  than  if  fertilised  with 
pollen  of  the  same  form. 

3.  Comb.,  as  pollen-bearing,  -covered,  -devouring, 
-dusted,  -eating,  -like  adjs.;  pollen-basket,  a 
hollow  structure  on  the  leg  of  a  bee,  adapted  for 
carrying  pollen ;  -  BASKET  7,  CORBICDLA  (Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.  1895);  pollen-brush,  a  set  of  hairs 
forming  a  fringe  on  the  pollen-basket ;  pollen- 
catarrh  =  pollen-fever  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  pollen- 
cell,  (a)  a  cell  which  develops  into  a  pollen- 
grain,  or  forms  part  of  one ;  (b)  =  pollen-sac ;  (c) 
a  cell  in  a  honeycomb  in  which  pollen  is  stored  ; 
pollen-chamber,  the  cavity  in  which  the  pollen 
is  deposited  at  the  tip  of  the  ovule  in  Gymno- 
spenns  ;  pollen-fever  —  HAY-FEVER  ;  pollen- 
graiu,  each  of  the  grains  of  which  pollen  consists 
(usually  a  single  cell,  sometimes  two  or  more 
united,  of  varying  form  and  size  in  different  plants, 
and  having  two  coats,  the  inline  and  exli'ic  ; 


(1759)  32  The  polled  sheep  (that  is  sheep  without  horns)  are 
reckoned  the  best  breeders.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  fy  Inst.  Aniin. 
I.  ii.  59  Some  varieties  of  the  common  ox  are  polled.  1909 
Times  13  Mar.  6/1  A  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 

3.  Of  trees  i  Pollarded. 

1611  COTCR.  s.  v.  Fustee,  Bois  defustte,  branchlesse  wood ; 
naked,  or  powled  trees.  i88a  Mrs.  Raven's  Tempt.  1.213 
Standing  behind  a  row  of  polled  trees. 

f  4.  Of  wheat :  Awnless,  not  bearded.  Obs.  dial. 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  Ixiii.  285,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  E.  S.  concerning  the  pollard  wheat  he 
mentions  j  but  I  can  learn  nothing  of  it,  unless  it  is  a  bearded 
great  wheat,  which,  in  Suffolk,  they  formerly  let  stand  in 
the  field  till  the  awns  dropped  off,  and  then  they  called  it 
poll'd  wheat. 

f6.  Plundered,  pillaged.  Obs. 

1538  E  LYOT,  Contpilati,  polled  by  extorcion.  155*  HULOET, 
Potted  or  brybed,  comptlatus,  exactus. 

f6.  Polled  deed  =  POLL  DEED.  06s. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Polled  Deed.    See  Deed-poll. 

7.  Comb.,  as  polled-headed  adj. 

1583  FOXF.  A.  ft  M.  1268/1  A  man  of  talle  stature,  polled 
headed,  and  on  the  same  a  rounde  Frenche  cappe  of  the  best. 

Pollen  (pflen),  sb.  [a.  L.  pollen,  -inem  fine 
flour,  fine  dust,  in  sense  from  mod.L.  (Linn.).] 

f  1.  Fine  flour  or  meal ;  fine  powder.  Obs. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xvi.  18  As  well  of  pollen,  as  of 
other  vitailes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  x.  I.  564  Wheat 
flower  called  Pollen.  1610  VENNER  Via  Recta  i.  17  Pollen 
is  the  purest  part  of  the  meale,  that  is,  the  finest  part  of  the 
flower.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Pollen,..*  sort  of  fine  bran. 

2.  Bot.  The  fine  granular  or  powdery  substance, 
produced  by  and  discharged  from  the  anther  of 
a  flower,  constituting  the  male  element  destined 
for  the  fertilization  of  the  ovnles. 


POLLENIN. 

pollen-granule,  each  of  the  ultimate  granules 
contained  in  a  pollen-grain ;  also  —  pollen-grain  ; 
pollen-mass  -  PoLLlNIDM  ;  pollen-paste,  a  sub- 
stance consisting  of  pollen  mixed  with  a  little 
honey,  made  by  bees  for  feeding  their  larvae  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.)  ;  pollen-plate,  a  flat  or  hollow  surface 
fringed  with  hairs,  occurring  on  the  legs  or  body 
of  bees,  used  for  carrying  pollen  (cf.  poUen-baskef) ; 
pollen-sac,  each  of  the  (usually  four)  cavities  or 
loculi  of  an  anther,  in  which  the  pollen  is  con- 

•  tained;  pollen-sporangium,  a  name  for  the 
antheridium  in  club-mosses,  which  contains  the 
pollen-spores ;  pollen-spore,  a  name  for  the  micro- 
spores  in  club-mosses,  as  analogous  to  pollen- 
grains  ;  pollen-tube,  a  tube  formed  by  protrusion 
of  the  inline  of  a  pollen-grain  when  deposited 
upon  the  stigma,  which  penetrates  the  style  so 
as  to  convey  the  fertilizing  substance  to  the  ovule. 
1860  Chambers'  Encjcl.  I.  799/1  (Bee)  Neither  males  nor 

:  queens  have  wax-pockets,  nor  have  they  "pollen-baskets. 
1900  CUNNINGHAM  Sexual  Dimorphism  v.  261  In  the  hive 
bee  the  "pollen-brush  on  the  legs  is  wanting  in  the  queen, 
but  present  in  the  worker.  1857  HENFREY  Elem,  Bot.  §  928 
Compound  pollen-grains,  consisting  of  a  number  of  "pollen- 
cells  permanently  coherent.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Softs' 
Bot.  440  The  four  young  pollen-cells  are  now  freed  by  the 
rapid  absorption  of  the  cell-wall  which  surrounds  and 
separates  them.  1888  Chambers'  Encycl.  II.  22/2  A  pollen- 
cell  is  (frequently  at  least)  sealed  with  honey,  and  over  this 
a  thin  cream-like  pellicle  is  formed,  which  can  be  pushed 
aside  for  the  deposition  of  more  honey.  1887  tr.  Stras- 
burger's  Bot.  304  The  nucellar  apex  is  hollowed  out  in 

|  order  to  receive  the  pollen-grains,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
*pollen-chamber.  1898  Ibid.  \\.  ii.  438  [The  ovules  of  CycasJ 
are  atroppus  and  provided  . .  with  a  cavity,  the  pollen- 
chamber.in  which  the  pollen-grains . .  accumulate  preparatory 
to  fertilisation.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec,  iv.  (1860)  92 
Carried  . .  by  the  "pollen-devouring  insects  from  flower  to 
flower.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowledge  8  June  336/2  "Pollen- 
eating  flies,  weevils,  and  caterpillars.  1887  SIR  A.  CLARK  in 
Lancet  ii  June  1169/1  The  epithets  of  'hay  fever',  'hay 
asthma',  '"pollen  fever',  'rose  cold',  and  'peach  cold'. 
1835  HENSLOW  Princ.  Bot.  §  262  The  inner  membrane  of 
the  "pollen  grain.  i8?a  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  i.  i.  8  The  fine 
powder  is  the  pollen,  and  each  of  its  globular  cells  is  a 
pollen-grain.  1835  HENSLOW  Princ.  Bot.  §  262  A  sort  of 
rude  sack,  termeda  'pollen  tube ',.  .contains  a  liquid,  the 
'  fovilla ',  in  which  are  dispersed  a  number  of  very  minute 
'  "pollen  granules  '.  1863  GROSART  Small  Sins  83, 1  brushed 
off  the  fine  "pollen-like  powder  of  its  wings.  1847  W.  E. 
STEELE  Field  Bot.  166  Glands  of  the  stalks  of  the  "pollen- 
masses  naked.  1899  Camltr.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  12  In  the 
species  with  "pollen  plates,  the  pollen  is  made  into  a  mass 
of  a  clay-like  consistence.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs' 
Bot.  426  The  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  become  developed 
into  the  wall  of  the  "pollen-sac.  Ibid.  433.  1861  BENTLEY 
Man.  Bot.  I.  v.  375  The  antheridia  or  "pollen-sporangia  are 
somewhat  reniform,  two-valved  cases.. containing  a  large 
number  of  small  spores  (microspores),  in  which  sperma- 
tozoids  are  ultimately  produced.  Ibid.  372  The  antheridia 
contain  a  number  of  small  cells.  ..These. .are  somelime_s 
called  "pollen-spores  or  small  spores,  while  the  large  germi- 
nating spore  Is  called  the  ovulary-spore  or  large  spore. 
1835  "Pollen-tube  [see  pollen-granule}.  1875  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1883)  71  A  pollen  grain  deposited  on 
the  stigma,  sends  out  a  hypha-like  prolongation,  the  pollen 
tube,  which  elongates,  passes  down  the  style,  and  eventually 
reaches  the  micropyle  of  an  ovule. 

Hence  Po-llen  v.  trans.,  to  convey  pollen  to,  to 
pollinate  ;  to  cover  or  sprinkle  with  pollen ;  Po  \- 
lened  (-end)  a.,  containing  pollen. 

1877  LANIER  Bee  42  He  beareth  starry  stuff  about  his 
wings  To  pollen  thee  and  sting  thee  fertile.  1880  TENNYSON 
Voy.  Maeldune  v,  And  we  wallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies  ..  Till 
each  like  a  golden  image  was  pollen'd  from  head  to  feet. 
1895  A.  AUSTIN  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  Apr.  517  She  made  The 
gold  of  the  pollened  palm  to  float  On  her  budding  bosom. 

Pollen,  variant  of  POLLAN,  POLLEN. 

Pollenarious,  Follenation,  erron.  ff.  POLLIK-. 

Follency  (pylensi).  rare.  [ad.  L.  pollentia 
strength  :  see  POLLENT.]  Power,  strength. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pollencie,  power.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  238  To  determine  readily  what  Pollency  the  Buble  hath. 

Pollenger  (pirlendjai).  dial.  [?f.  POLLING 
vtl.  sb.  +  -ER  l,  or  for  earlier  *pol/ager,  f.  POLLAOE 
+  -ER  1.]  A  pollard  tree. 

'573  TUSSEB  Husb.  (1878)  78  Now  lop  for  thy  fewell  old 
pollenger  growen  led.  1557  the  powlinges  well  grpwenj. 
1610  in  Cote's  Rep.  (1738)  xm.  67  Consuevit  ad  ejus  libitum 
amputare  ramos  omnimodarum  aiborum,  called  pollengers, 
or  husbords.  1738  transl.  A  custom  . .  to  cut  down  and 
take  at  their  pleasure  all  manner  of  trees  called  pollengers 
or  husbords. 

Pollenlferous,  erron.  form  of  POLLINIFEROUS. 

tPo-llenin.  Chem.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  polUnine,  f. 
POLLKN:  see  -in1.]  A  supposed  peculiar  sub- 
stance obtained  from  pollen,  and  from  the  spores 
of  Lycopodium :  see  quots. 

1816  Thomson's  Ann.  Philos.  VII.  49  Th*  pollen,  he 
[Professor  John]  finds  always  contains  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  albumen;  but  to 
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incorrecYly"given  to  the  combustible  substance  which ,  forms 
the  residue  after  treatment  of  Lycopodium  po»der  wit 
dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.     Lycopodmm  powder 
formed  of  spores,  and  is  not  composed  o(  pollen. 

Pollenlze,  etc. :  see  POLLINIZE,  etc. 


POLLEN  LESS. 

Po'llenless,  a.  [f.  POLLEN  +  -LESS.]  Desti- 
tute of  pollen. 

1882  U.MiiLLER'm  Nature  X\V.  241/2  The  anthers  being 
pollenless.  1888  HENSLOW  Orig.  Floral  Struct,  xxv.  241 
Their  anthers  become  brownish  and  pollenless. 

Pollent  (pp'lent),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pollentem, 
pr.  pple.  of  pollere  to  be  strong :  cf.  equipollent] 
Powerful,  strong. 

1869  BROWNING  Ring  <$•  Bk.  vm.  1193  An  unimportant 
sword  and  blunderbuss,  Against  a  foe  pollent  in  potency. 

Poller  (pou-lai).    [f.  POLL  v.  +  -EK  !.] 

fl.  A  barber  or  hair-cutter.   Obs. 

1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  $  Cassandra  v.  iv,  ^?.  I  know 
him  not,  is  he  a  deaft  barber?  G.  O  yea,  why  he  is 
Mistris  Lamias  powler.  1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Erroitr  Right 
Hand  78  Bald-pated  all,  like  to  an  holy  Friar,  That  lately 
had  been  in  the  Pollers  hands.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  128/2  Poler,  an  ancient  term  used  for  the  cutter  of  hair. 
b.  One  who  polls  trees  (Webster,  1828). 

t  2.  A  plunderer,  spoiler,  extortioner,  despoiler. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbitrge  \.  2401  True  men  myght 
lyue  without  vexacyon  ;  Pollers,  promoters,  had  no  domy- 
nacyon.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 
p.  liv,  Porters  &  poulers,  &  specially  false  takers  On  these . . 
spare  must  thou  none  expence.  1607  HIF.RON  IVks.  I.  246 
It  was  not  enough  for  Zacheus,  that,  .hee  was  no  poller  or 
robber  of  the  poore.  1640  SIR  J.  CULPEPER  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  33  A  Nest  of  Wasps,  or  Swarm  of  Vermin, 
..  the  Monopolers  and  Polers  of  the  People.  1674  [see 
PILLER  i0]. 

3.  a.  One  who  votes  at  an  election;  a  voter, 
b.  One  who  registers  voters  (Webster,  1828). 

1776  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  121/1  The  total  number  of 
pollers  at  this  election.  1807  in  Spirit  Pub.  yrnls.  XI.  58 
Who'll  come  forward  and  now  be  my  poller  ? 

Pollerone,  obs.  form  of  POULDRON. 
t  Pollet,  -ette.    Obs.     [app.  aphetic  form  of 
F.  Ipaulette  (i6th  c.  espaulette) :  see  EPAULET.] 

1.  A  small  pouldron :   =  EPACLET  3. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  12  One  sorte  had  the  vam- 
brases  the  pacegardes  the  grandgardes,  the  poldren  the  pol- 
lettes  parted  with  golde  and  azure.  1846-60  FAIRHOLT 
Costume  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pollets  or  Epaullettes,  were  small 
overlapping  protections  of  plate  for  the  shoulders. 

t  2.  ?  (Something  pertaining  to  chimes.)   Obs. 

1633-4  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church™.  Ace.  (1896)  317  A 
pollett  for  y«  Chimes,  2d.  3  clackes  and  3  pollettes  for  the 
bigger  bells,  is. 

Polleti(e)ke,  -tique,  obs.  forms  of  POLITIC. 

Po-ll-e:vil.  Also  7-8  pole-evil,  [f.  POLL  s6.1 
+  EVIL  sb.  1  a.]  An  inflamed  or  ulcerous  sore 
between  the  ligament  of  the  neck  of  a  horse  and 
the  atlas  or  first  bone  of  the  neck. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  280  The  Poll  evill.  .is 
a  disease  like  a  Fistula  growing  betwixt  the  ears  [of  a  horse] 
and  the  poll  or  nape  of  the  neck.  1683  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1883/4  She  hath  the  Pole-Evil,  and  there  are  white 
Spots  in  the  place.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  in.  451  To 
cure  the  Poll-Evil,  and  swell'd  Neck  from  bleeding.  1755 
Pennsylvania  Gaz.  14  Aug.  3/2  They  took  with  them  a  large 
bay  horse,  that  has  the  pole-evil.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  153 
Now  comes  the  whole  art  of  treating  the  poll-evil. 

II  Pollex  (pc'leks).  Anat.  PI.  pollices  (-islz). 
[Lat.,  =  thumb,  also  great  toe.]  The  innermost 
digit  of  the  fore  limb  in  air-breathing  vertebrates ; 
in  man,  etc.,  the  thumb.  Sometimes  used  to  in- 
clude the  corresponding  digit  of  the  hind  limb 
(the  great  toe),  distinctively  called  HALLUX. 

1835-6  Toiirts  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  371/2  The  pollex  in  the 
great  whale  has  two  bones.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  %  Teeth  in 
Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  231  The  pollex,  or  the  first 
digit,  exceeds  the  third.. in  length.  187^  MIVART  Eleni. 
Anat.  iv.  (1873)  174  When  a  digit  is  wanting  it  is  generally 
the  pollex,  as  in  spider  monkeys. 

Polley,  obs.  form  of  PULLET. 

Follical  (p^likal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  L.  pollex, 
pollic-em  (see  POLLEX)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  pollex  or  thumb,  as  pottical  muscles. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ptvllicar,  a.    [ad.  L.  pollicaris,  f.  pollex  thumb.] 

1 1.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare  — °. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pollicar,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
thumb  or  toe  ;  of  an  inch  in  length  or  breadth. 

2.  Anat.  =  POLLIOAL. 

[1656:  see  i.]  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  P\ollicar\  artery,  a 
syn.  for  the  Arteria  princeps pollicis. 

Pollicate  (pp-likA),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  pollex, 
pollic-em  (see  POLLEX)  +  -ATE  2.]  Having  thumbs ; 
belonging  to  the  obsolete  order  Pollicata,  including 
the  Quadrumana  and  most  Marsupials,  with  an 
opposable  digit  or  thumb  on  each  limb. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pollicate,  possess- 
ing Pollices. 

Pollicate,  dial,  variant  of  PULLICATE. 

Pollice,  Pollieie,  -cy,  obs.  ff.  POLICE,  POLICY. 

t  Polli-citate,  v.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  folli- 
citat-,  ppl.  stem  of  pollicitSri,  freq.  of  polliceri  to 
promise  :  see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  promise. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  294  It  evacuates  blood  and 
pollicitates  many  more  commodities.     [1657  Physical  Diet., 
Pollicitates,  promises,  assures,  warrants.] 

Pollicitation  (pjJKsite'-jan).  [ad.  L.  pollici- 
tii/id-nem,  vbl.  sb.  of  pollicitarl  to  promise  :  see 
prec.  and  -ATION.  So  F.  pollicitation  (ijth  c.  in 
Godefroy).]  The  action  oi  promising;  a  promise  ; 
a  document  conveying  a  promise ;  spec,  in  Civil 
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Law,  a  promise  not  yet  formally  accepted,  and 
therefore  in  certain  cases  revocable. 

1528  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  H.  133  As  yet  the 
pope's  holiness  hath  not  required  the  king's  pollicitation. 
c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  182  His 
promise  and  pollicitation  passed  upon  the  same.  i6oa  F. 
HERING  Anat.  14  Vaunting  Pol  lici  tat  ions  of  binding  Beares, 
and  moouing  Mountaines.  1715  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  in.  H. 
41  These  are  in  the  Promise,  or  Pollicitation,  which  I  do  now 
publish.  1726  FIDDES  ]Volsey  i.  433  His  Holiness,  .signed 
a  Pollicitation,  whereby  he  obliged  himself  to  confirm  the 
sentence.  1875  POSTE  Gains  in.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  360  Pollicita- 
tion is  the  offer  of  the  one  party  before  it  is  accepted  by  the 
other.  1894  MRS.  HOPE  ist  Divorce  Hen.  VIJl  121  They 
were  to  try  to  get  a  '  policitation ',  or  promise,  from  the 
Pope  that  he  would  not  remove  the  cause  to  Rome. 

Pollinar  (pp'liniii),  a.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  potti- 
ndris  of  or  belonging  to  fine  flour :  see  POLLEN.] 

=  POLLINOSE. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pollinaris^  applied  to  a  surface 
.  .covered  with  a  very  fine  dust  resembling  pollen  :  pollinar, 

fPollina-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare—0.  In  igth  c. 
Diets,  erron.  pollen-,  [f.  L.  pollinarius  of  or 
belonging  to  fine  flour  (see  POLLEN)  +  -ous.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pollinarious  .., pertaining  to  fine 
flower  or  meal.  1830  MAUNDER  Diet.,  Pollenarions,  con- 
sisting of  meal. 

||  Follinarium  (p^lineVrimn).  Bot.  PL  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  as  next,  after  cwariiim  ovary,  etc.]  a. 
In  phanerogams,  =•  POLLINIUM.  b.  In  cryptogams, 
=  CYSTIDIUM  2. 

1881  BENTHAM  in  JrnL  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  301  His  repre- 
sentation of  the  pollinarium  of  Monovieria.  1895  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.)  Pollinarium,  one  of  the  organs  of  which  several  are 
present  on  the  hymeniitnt  of  certain  Fungi,  and  which  some 
observers  consider  to  be  male  organs. 

Polliiiary  (p^linari),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  pollen^ 
pollin-^  in  mod.  Bot.  L.  =  POLLEN  2  +  -ARY  1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pollen ;  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pollen. 

1881  BENTHAM  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  285  The  con. 
fusion  occasioned  by  the  term  \caudicle\  having  been  applied 
to  three  very  different  parts  of  the  pollinary  system. 

Pollinate  (p^lin^t),  v.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATE  ;*.]  trans.  To  besprinkle  with  pollen  or  shed 
pollen  upon  (the  stigma,  or  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovule  in  Gymnosperms)  in  order  to  fertilization. 

1875  BENNETT  &  OVER  Sacks'  Bot.  813  In  protogynpus 
flowers,  .the  stigma  has  already  been  pollinated  by  foreign 
pollen  or  has  even  withered  up  and  fallen  off.  //'ia.,  While 
the  insect  is  moving  about  ..,  its  back  laden  with  pollen 
comes  into  contact  with  the  stigmatic  surface  and  pol- 
linates it. 

Pollination  (pplin^-Jsn).  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  pollinating ;  deposition  of 
pollen  in  order  to  fertilization. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Hot.  429  A  considerable 
time,  occasionally  even  months,  often  elapses  between  pol- 
lination and  fertilisation  ;  but  commonly  only  a  few  days 
or  hours.  1882  A^wf*  XXVI.  307/1  The  insects  which  visit 
particular  species  and  assist  in  their  pollination. 

t  Folli'iictor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  pollinctor>  agent-n. 
from  pollingSre  to  wash  (a  corpse)  and  prepare 
it  for  the  funeral  pile.]  One  who  prepared  a  dead 
body  for  burning  or  embalming,  by  washing, 
anointing,  etc. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xix.  384  What  is 
delivered  by  Herodotus  concerning  the  ^Egyptian  Pol- 
linctors,  or  such  as  annointed  the  dead.  1664  EVELYN 
Sylva  (1776)  315  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  used  by  our 
pollinctors  and  mountebanks  who  pretend  to  this  embalm- 
ing mystery.  1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2107  An  Embalmer 
or  Surgeon ;  a  Pollinctor  or  Apothecary. 

So  f  Polli-ncture  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pottinctura\>  the 
washing,  anointing,  etc.  of  a  dead  body,  in  pre- 
paration for  burning  or  burial.  (In  first  quot.yif.) 

16..  Inscription  on  brass  in  Tredington  Churchyard^ 
Praises  on  tombs  are  but  a  poHmcture.  1656  in  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  188  [He]  had 
skill  to  dissect  bodies  in  order  to  their  pollincture. 

Foiling  (p^'-lin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  POLL  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  POLL,  in  various  senses. 

I.  1 1.  The  cutting  of  hair ;  shearing,  clipping, 
cropping.  Obs. 

1439  Litt.  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  153  That  no  Craftesman 
.  .do  not  ocupye  his  seid  Crafte  inschavyng  nor  polling,  .in 
non  Sonday.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serwt.  (Parker  Soc.)  325  It 
cost  him  [Samson)  a  polling,  wherein  stood  his  strength. 
a  1653  GOUGE  Cotnnt.  Heb.  XL  32  Had  not  man  sinned,  his 
hair  would  have  had  no  need  of  polling. 

2.  The  cutting  off  of  the  top  of  a  tree. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  58  The  oft  cutting,  or  Polling  of 
Hedges,  Trees,  and  Herbs,  doth  conduce  much  to  their 
Lasting.  Ibid.  §  424  The  Powling  and  Cutting  of  the  Top, 
maketh  them  grow  spread  and  bushy. 

1 3.  Plundering,  extortion,  spoliation,  pillage, 
robbery;  an  instance  of  this.  Potting  and  pilling'. 
see  PILLING  vbL  sb.  i  b.  Obs. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerburgen.  159  Extorcion,  pollynge 
opteyned  no  grace.  1544  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (Camden)  I. 
150  For  misusinge  of  the  Kinges  commission  and  poweHnge 
of  his  subjectes.  1547-1661  [see  PILLING  ubl.sb*  i  b].  1581 
J.  BELL  Haddon's  AHSKV.  Osor.  402  b,  To  prevent  this  pelt- 
yng  powlyng  of  the  Proctours.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  At>us. 
II.  (1882)  31  Polling,  pilling  and  sbauing  of  his  poore  tenants. 
1651  WELDON  Crt.  Jas.  /,  etc.  205  The  High-Commission 
Court  ..in  which  all  Pollings  and  tyrannmngs  over  our 
Estates  and  Consciences  were  practised.  1665  MANLEY 
Grotivs'  Low  C.  Warres  302  The  unexpected  Charges  of 
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the  War,  though  oftentimes  under  that  pretence,  are  hidden 
all  manner  of  Deceit  and  Polling. 

1 4.  concr.  pi.  The  results  or  proceeds  of  polling 
(in  various  senses)  :  see  quots.  06s. 

1557  TUSSER  loo  Poinis  Husi.  Ixvi,  Then  lop  for  thy 
fewel,  the  powlinges  well  growen.  1583  HIGINS  Jimiiis' 
Nonienclator  167/1  A  Barbars  towell,..for  the  cuttings  or 
pollings  of  the  haire  to  fall  vpon.  1675  tr.  Camden  s  Hist. 
Eliz.  iv.  (1688)  440  Crammed  with  the  Spoils  and  Pollings 
of  the  poorer  sort.  1835  C.  W.  STOCKER  Juvenal  57  note, 
The  wealthier  Romans,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  dedicated 
the  first  shavings  of  their  beard  and  pollings  of  their  hair  to 
some  deity. 

H.  5.  The  registering  or  casting  of  votes. 

1625  in  Commons  Debates  (Camden)  45  The  pollinge  would 
last  three  days.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  round  world  Introd. 
(1699)  5  Which  Party  soever  should  upon  Polling  appear 
to  have  the  Majority,  they  should  keep  the  Ship.  1756 
TOLDERVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  I.  67  By  keeping  the  estate  in 
his  hands,  tho'  mortgaged . . ,  he  preserved  his  right  of  poling 
at  an  election  for  the  county.  1839  M'CuLLOcH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  II.  100  Such  polling  is  to  continue  for  two  days 
only,  being  successive  days,  for  seven  hours  on  the  first  day, 
and  eight  hours  on  the  second  day  of  polling.  1883  blanch. 
Exam.  24  Oct.  4/6  The  polling  in  the  election  of  nine 
members  of  the . .  School  Board. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  t  a.  in  sense  3  ;  b. 
in  sense  5,  as  polling-agent,  -book,  -booth,  -clerk, 
-day,  -district,  -place,  -station. 

a.  1557  STAFFORD  Proclam.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721) 
III.  App.  Ixxi.  262  This  whole  realme  of  Engiande  shall . . be 
delyvered  from  all  suche  powling  paymentes,  as  the  quene 
dothe  daylye  geve  to  Spanyardes.     1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  404  Peradventure  these  fellowes  are  to  much 
ashamed  of  theyr  powlyng  pranckes,  and . .  can  render  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  their  bribery  and  pilladge.     1613 
WITHER  Abuses  Stript  I.  viii,  What  Rascall  poling  sutes 
doe  they  devise,  To  adde  new  Summes  unto  their  Treasuries, 

b.  183*  Act  2  Will.  IV,  c.  45  §  70  In  case  the  Proceedings 
shall  be  so  interrupted   or  obstructed  at  any  particular 
Polling  Place  or  Places.     1853  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xl,  Away 
to  hustings  and  polling-booths.     1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  i.  viii. 
113  The  vote  is  given  vivA  voce,  and  entered  in  a  polling- 
book  by  the  polling-clerk.     Ibid.,  Not  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  voters  may  be  polled  at  each  polling-place.    1881 
OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Pollin^-sherijff',  in  Scotland,  the  pre- 
siding officer  at  a  polling-station. 

Polling  (p<M-lirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  POLL  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  polls ;  fthat  plunders ;  extortionate,  exacting ; 
cheating  (0Af.).  See  also  PILLING  ppl.  a. 

1540  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VIII.  234  This  [Valenciens] 
ys  waxed  the  derest  and  pollyngst  town  of  the  worlde. 
1561  J.  HEVWOOD  Prav.  fr  Epigr.  (1867)  147  Would  thale 
wife  [the  ale-wife]  play  the  poulyng  queane :  Yet  measure 
will  not  lie.  1611  BACON  Ess. ,  Judicature,  Amongst  the  briers 
and  brambles  of  catching  and  poling  Clearkes  and  Ministers. 

t  Polling  -penny,  -pence./A  Obs.  [f.  POLL- 
ING vol.  sb.  +  PENNY,  PENCE.]  Money  paid  or 
exacted  as  poll-tax ;  hence,  esp.  in  //.,  a  poll-tax. 

1555  BRADFORD  Sufflic.  Q.  Eliz.  Fij,  Wil  englishmen., 
suffer  to  be  poled  and  pilled  moste  miserably,  in  payeng  con- 
tinually suche  polingpence,and  intollerable  tollages?  1591 
Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  42  Neuer  an  Italian  priest 
of  them  all,  shall  eyther  haue  tythe,  tole,  or  polling  penny 
out  of  England.  1592  GREENE  Ufst.  Courtier  Cjb,  Yea 
rather  than  thy  brauery  should  faile  begge  powling  pence 
for  the  verye  smoke  that  corns  out  of  poore  mens  chimnies. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  m.  (1617)  35  To  get  vnhonest  polling 
pence  to  their  owne  purses. 

Polliilic  (p^li-nik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  pollen,  -in-em 
+  -1C.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  containing 
pollen.  Pollinic  chamber  -  pollen-chamber;  pol- 
linic  mass  =  pollen-mass :  see  POLLEN  3.  Also 
Polli-nlcal  a. 

1856  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pottinicus . .  L.  C.  Richard  terms 
pollinic  masses  the  heap  of  compact  pollen  that  fills  each 
partial  cavity  of  the  anther  in  the  Orchidae  and  Asclefi- 
adez.  i88»  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XX.  780  Designate  the  cavity 
as  the  pollinical  chamber.  1885  GOODALE  Pkysiol.  Bot. 
(1892)  438  A  sort  of  depression  at  the  summit  of  the  endo- 
sperm, which  has  been  called  the  pollinic  chamber. 

Polliniferous  (pplini-feras),  a.  Also  erron. 
pollen-,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -[I]FEBOUS.] 

1.  Bot.  Bearing  or  producing  pollen. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  249  The  male  flowers  con- 
sist  of  a  peltate  scale,  around  which  are  arranged  several 
polliniferous  cavities.  1881  Card.  Ckron.  XVI.  727  The 
polliniferous  portion  of  the  anther  consists  of  a  single  sac. 

112.  Entom.   --  next,    (erron.) 

1866  W.  E.  SHUCKARD  Brit.  Bees  20  A  bee  without  polli- 
niferous organs  cannot  collect  pollen. 

Follinigerous  (-i'djeiai),  a.  Entom.  [i.  as 
prec.  -I-  -[ijGEROUS.]  Carrying,  or  adapted  for 
carrying,  pollen. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  272  Hinder  feet 
not  pollinigerous.  1866  W.  E.  SHUCKARD  Brit.  Bees  103 
Pollmigerous  and  honey-collecting  organs.  1895  E.  SAUNDERS 
Brit.  Hymenoptera  Acnleata  303  Pollinigerous  hairs  either 
on  the  tibiae.,  or  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

II  Pollinitun  (pfli-niSm).  Bol.  PI.  -ia.  [mod. 
L.,  f. pollen, pollin-,  POLLEN  2  +•  -ium  as  in  anthcri- 
dium,archegonium,e\.c.']  Acoherent  mass  of  pollen- 
grains  in  each  cavity  of  the  anther,  characteristic 
of  the  Orchidacex  and  AsclepiadaceK. 

1862  DARWIN  Orchids  Introd.  5  The  pollen-masses,  with 
their  caudicles  and  other  appendages,  are  called  the  Pollin; 
1863  -  in  Life  S,  Lett.  (1887)  III.    264  He   has   actually- 
seen   crowds   of  bees   flying   round   Catasetum,   with    tr 
pollinia  sticking  to  their  backs.      1875   BENNETT  &  1 
SacJis'  Bot.  488  Contrivances  by  means  of  which  insects., 
extract  from  the  pollen-sac  the  pollinia  or  the  masse' 
pollen  which  are  glued  together. 
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Pollini'voroua,  a.  (erron.  pollen-.)  [f.  as 
prec.  +  L.  -vor-us  devouring  +  -ous.]  Devouring 
or  feeding  on  pollen. 

,836-9   Taiiifs  Cycl.   Anat.   II.  897/2  In  some  of  the 
pollenivorous.  .genera,  -the  clypcus  posterior  seems  to  have    , 
become  entirely  obliterated. 

Po'llinize,  pollenizo,  v.  [f.  L.  pollen,  pollin- 
(or  directly  f.  POLLEN)  +  -IZE.]  trans.  -  POLLINATE. 
So  Polliniza-tion  (-en-)  =  POLLINATION. 

18. .  Nature  (O.),  No  flower  gave  a  fruit  without  having 
its  stigmata  Dollenwed  by  crossing.  1878  T.  MEEHAN 
Flmoers  tf  Ferns  U.  S.  I.  59  The  pistil  has  been  fully 
developed  and  is  ready  for  pollenization.  1896  HENSLOW 
Wild  Flowers  167  A  very  similar  method  of  pollinization 
will  be  seen  in  the  enchanter's  nightshade. 

II  Pollinodium  (pplin<?"'di#m).  Bot.  [mod.L., 
f.  as  prec.  +  -odium ;  see  -ODE.]  The  antneridinm 
or  male  reproductive  organ  in  ascomycetons  fungi, 
which  grows  close  to  the  ascogonium  or  female 
organ  of  the  same  plant,  and  in  fertilization  unites 
with  it  directly  or  by  an  outgrowth.  Hence 
FolUno-clial  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  pollinodium. 

1873  BENNETT  &  DYER  Soda'  Bot.  258  From  the  lowest 
coil  of  the  ascogonium  two  slender  branches  now  shoot 
out  . ;  one  of  these  developes  more  quickly.  . .  This  branch 
is  the  Antheridium  (Pollinodium  of  De  Bary).  1881  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  311  The  carpogonia  and  pollinodia  are  developed 
together  at  the  points  at  which  the  mycelial  filaments  cross 
one  another...  They  are  both  small  lateral  branches.  1886 
—  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  428/2  In  some  plants,  .which  have 
pollinodial  antheridia,  self-fertilization  alone  is  possible. 

Pollinoid  (pp-linoid).  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OID.] 
Each  of  the  (non-motile)  male  fertilizing  cells  of 
certain  Cryptogams,  as  the  red  seaweeds,  and  the 
ascomycetous  fungi. 

1891  Chambers'  Encycl.  IX.  289/1  (Seaweeds)  The  male 
organs  (of  DictyotaceiE]  produce  non-motile  fertilising  cells 
resembling  the  pollinoids  of  the  Rhodophyceae. 

PollillOSe  (pfvlin<7"s),  a.  Entom.  [ad.  mod.L. 
pollings-us,  f.  as  prec. :  see  -OSE.]  (See  qnot.) 

i8a«  KIRBV  &  SP.  F.ntomol.  IV.  xlvi.  275  Pollinose.. 
Covered  with  a  loose  mealy  and  often  yellow  powder  resem- 
bling the  pollen  of  flowers. 

Pollipode,  obs.  f.  POLYPOD.  Pollish(e,  obs.  ff. 
POLISH  v.  Pollitick(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  POLITIC. 
Pollity,  obs.  f.  POLITY  i ;  var.  POLITY  2  Ots. 

Polliwog,  pollywog  (pc'liwpg).  dial,  and 
U.  S.  Forms :  a.  5  polwygle,  7  porwig(g)le, 
9  porriwiggle,  purwiggy.  ft.  6  polwigge,  7 
polewigge,  po(o)lwig,  9  polliwig,  polly-wig, 
polliwog,  pollywog.  [ME.  polwygle,  f.  POLL**.! 

+  WIGOLEI'.  The  forms  polviig,  etc.,  are  either  ; 
shortened  from  polwygle,  or  formed  with  the  dial.  : 
wig  vb.  to  wag.]  A  tadpole. 


£1440  Promt.  Parr.  408/1  Polwygle,  wynne.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  329  The  spawne  is  white,  con- 
tracting by  degrees  a  bfacknesse,  answerable  ..  unto  the 
porwigTe  or  Tadpole,  that  is,  that  animall  which  first  pro- 
ceedeth  from  it.  a  18*5  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Purajiggy, 
a  tadpole.  i8«  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Porriwiggles, 
tadpoles  and  other  tortuous  animalcula  in  water. 

ft.  1591  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confut.  (1593)  63  Thou  hast  a 
prety  polwigge  sparrows  taile  peake.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  265  Some  little  mites  of  bhckish  flesh,  which  they  call 
Tadpoles  or  Polwigs.  a  1815  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Polli- 
vjigs.  1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  321  Littleponds 
..  nothing  but  pollywogs.  tadpoles,  and  minims  in  them. 
1861  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  II.  80  '  Lord  knows ',  protest 
the  polliwogs, '  We're  anxious  to  be  grown-up  frogs '.  1891 
Working  Men's  Coll.  Jrnl.  Oct.  124  In  this  pond  dwells 
the  pollywog,  loggerhead,  or  tadpole. 
b.  U.  S.  As  a  political  nickname. 
1854  L.  OUPHANT  Episodes  (1887)  47  Filibusters,  polly- 
wogs, and  a  host  of  other  nicknames.  1864  SALA  in  Daily 
Tef.  27  Sept., '  The  slimy  machinations  of  the  pollywog  poli- 
ticians have  usurped  the  government  of  our  city ',  said  roer. 

t  Poll-money  (pon-l|mz»:ni).  Ots.  [f.  POLL 
J*.1  +  MONEY  s6.]  Money  levied,  exacted,  or  paid, 
at  a  fixed  rate  per  head  for  every  person,  or  (quot. 
a:6i8)  for  every  head  of  cat  tie;  capitation ;  poll-tax. 
1516  TINDALE  Matt.  xvii.  24  They  that  were  wont  to 
gadre  poll  money,  cam  to  Peter.  Ibid.  25  Of  whome  do  the 
Synges  off  the  erth  take  tribute  or  poll  money?  a  1618 
RALEIGH  Prerog.  Part.  (1665)  54  By  reason  of  the  trouble- 
some gathering  of  the  polemony  upon  sheep,  . .  this  act  of 
subsidy  was  repealed.  1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene 
Wks._d7ii)  169  To  be  slaves  to  your  fellow-subjects, _pay 
them  intolerable  taxes,  loans,  pole-monies,  and  odious  excises. 
i66a  PETTY  Taxes  vii.  Tracts  (1769)  50  Poll-money  is  a  tax 
upon  the  persons  of  men,  either  upon  all  simply  and  in- 
differently, or  else  according  to  some  known  title  or  mark 
of  distinction  upon  each.  Ibid.,  The  poll-monies  which  have 
been  levied  of  late,  have  been  wonderfully  confused.  1667 
PEPVS  Diary  5  Apr.,  This  morning  come  to  me  the  Collectors 
for  my  Poll-money. . .  1  paid  for  my  title  as  Esquire  and  place 
of  Clerk  of  Acts,  and  my  head  and  wife's,  and  servants  and 
their  wages,  £40  175.  1691  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  386 
Apr.  8  [Paid]  pol-money  ili.  is.,  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  French  king.  ..April  13  ..paid  2U.  for  a  gent. 
ana_  my  pole  . .  whereas  the  fellowes  of  houses  . .  pay  but 
their  pole  is. — a  very  heavy  and  unjust  tax.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Poll.tttoney,  or  capitation,  a  tax  imposed 
..either  on  all  indifferently,  or  according  to  some  known 
irk  of  distinction,  as  quality,  calling,  etc.  . .  Thus,  by  the 
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Pollock :  see  POLLACK. 

Poll-tax  (p<*>-l, tasks),  [f.  POLL  sb* +  TAX  so.] 
A  tax  levied  on  every  person ;  a  capitation  or 
head-tax.  A  later  name  for  POLL-MONEY. 

1694  MOLESWORTH  A  ccount of  Denmark  j  1 1  Here  is  com-    I 
monly  one  Poll-tax  at  least  every  year.    1716  SHELVOCKE    j 
Voy.  round  World 462  The  Dutch,  .exact  from  all  the  men    , 
a  Poll-Tax  of  a  dollar  a  month.    1794  SOUTHKY  Wat  Tyler   , 
li.  iii,  Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed,  But  to  support 
your  court's  extravagance?    1815  JEFFERSON  Autohof.  $    \ 
ll'rit.  Wks.  1859  I.  29  The  practice  of  the  Southern  colonies 
has  always  been  to  make  every  fanner  pay  poll  taxes  upon 
all  his  laborers,  whether  they  be  black  or  white.     1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  4  Prices  I.  iv.  84  The  limit  of  age  in  the 
first  poll-tax  was  sixteen,  in  the  second  fifteen,  years. 

t  Pollu-oible,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad. L. polluci- 
bilis  snmptuous,  f.  polluclrc  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pollucible,  gay,  sumptuous. 

Po'llucite.  Min.  [orig.  named  Pollux  (Breit- 
hanpt,  1846),  being  associated  with  Castor  or 
CASTORITE.]  Silicate  of  aluminium  and  caesium, 
found  in  brilliant  transparent  colourless  crystals. 

(1847  Amer.  yrnL  Sc.  Ser.  11.  III.  430  Pollux  resembles 
castor  in  crystallographic  and  physical  characteristics.] 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  240  Pollucite.  1896  Amer.  Jrril. 
Sc.  Ser.  iv.  I.  458  Pollucite  is  not  very  abundant. 

Pollutant  (pfflitttant).  rare.  [f.  POLLUTE  v.  + 
-ANT  l.]  A  polluting  agent  or  medium. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Dec.  6/2  Waste  acid  as  a  pollutant 

Pollute  (p(71'«'t),  ///.  a.  Obs.  m.poet.  [ad.  L. 
pollM-us  denied,  pa.  pple.  of  pollufre  (see  next).] 
=  POLLUTED///,  a.  (Originally  as  pa.  pple.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  I.  pr.  iv.  12  (Camb.  MS.)  pat  I  hadde 
polut  and  defowled  my  conscience  with  sacrilege,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  181  Tyme  in  his  owne  kynde 
may  neber  be  holy  ne  pollut.  c  i4»5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v. 
ix.  1663  A  woman  (an  of  pollute  fayme,  pat  callit  Melancia 
was  be  nayme.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Wcrburgt  i.  3473 
Lest  the  . .  wiked  myscreauntes  With  pollute  handes  . . 
Shulde  louche  her  body.  i«ao  MILTON  Nativity  41  And 
on  her  naked  shame,  Pollute  with  sinfull  blame,  The  Saintly 
Vail  of  Maiden  white  to  throw.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  [ 
Sinai  in.  327  With  moral  leprosy  pollute  of  heart,  And  [ 
dead  to  righteousness.  Mi.  iv.  150  The  people.. drank 
The  wave  pollute. 

Pollute    (Pffl'w't),   v.     Also  4-7   polute,   5 

polewt.     [f.  L.  pollut-,  ppl.  stem  of  pollulre  to  \ 
soil,  defile,  f.  *por  ( *•  pro)  forth  +  lucre  to  wash.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  ceremonially  or  morally  im-  . 
pure ;  to  impair,  violate,  or  destroy  the  purity  or  \ 
sanctity  of;  to  profane,  desecrate;  to  sully,  corrupt.  I 

(£1374:  see  POLLUTE  ppl.  a.)      1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxi.  6    \ 
Holi  the!  shulen  be  to  her  God,  and  the!  shulen  not  polute 
[1388   defoule,  Vulg.  polluent}   his   name,     c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  36  Wi|>  swilk  cursidnes  bei  polewt  be  hous.     1581 
STANYHURST  Mntis  n.  (Arb.)  66,  I  may  not,  I  dare  not 
pollute   Gods  heaunlye,    with    handling.      1633    PRYNNE 
Histrio.M.   l.   in.   iii.  92  Grosse  abominations.. the  very    l 
relation  of  which  is  sufficient  to  pollute  the  eares  that  heare    I 
them,  the  common  aire  that  receives  them.    1788  GIBBON 
Did.  fy  F.  xl.  (1869)  II.  466  Churches  and  altars  were  polluted 
by  atrocious  murders.    1857  BUCKLE  Civili*.  I.  viii.  526  The    | 
clergy .  .urging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose  pre- 
sence they  thought  polluted  France. 

2.  To  make  physically  impure,  foul,  or  filthy ;    ' 
to  dirty,  stain,  taint,  befoul. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Etiw.  7^223  Thei.  .with  their  proper 
bloud,  embrued  and  polluted  their  awne  handes.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  iv.  ii.  115  No  drop  of 
the  bloud  should  fall  into  the  water,  least  the  same  shuld 
therby  be  polluted.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts. 
/r.  Parnass.  l.  xxxv.  (1674)  4*  Cicero's  divine  and  painfull 
labours . .  were  polluted  by  flies  and  moths  in  every  Book- 
binders  shop.  1719  POPE  Iliad  xix.  30  Shall  fliesand  worms 
obscene  pollute  the  dead?  1860-1  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing  20  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  large  part  of 
London  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  using  water  polluted 
by  the  drainage  of  its  sewers  and  water-closets. 

t  b.  pa.  pple.  Marked  as  if  stained.    Obs.  rare. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  072  The  wings  are 
long  and  blackish,  and  polluted  with  little  black  spots. 

Hence  Follirting  vol.  s6.  and  ///.  a. 

1580  H.  GIFFORD  Epist.  Claudius  Ptholomxus  Wks.  (1875) 


i*i.     1796  MOUSE  Amer.  Getig.  II.  28  Paper,  corporations, 
land,  houses,  and  poll-money,  also  raise  a  considerable  sum. 
VOL.  Vll. 


Infect  our  soules  with  all  polluting  euilL  1609  DOWNAM 
Chr.  Liberty  31  The  contrarie  to  sanctifying,  is  polluting. 
1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  l .  160  Her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  If.  Africa  475  It  saved  the  polluting  of  a  long 
stretch  of  market  road. 

Polluted  (p<a'«-ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +•  -ED  l.] 
Defiled,  rendered  impure  or  unclean. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  53  Wen  be  body  and  blod  of  Crist  is 
tretid  wij>  foul  hands,  and  polutid  conciens.  ISJS  COVER- 
DALE  Jer.  xxiii.  ii  The  prophetes  and  the  prestes  them 
selues  are  poluted  Ypocrytes.  1667  MILTON  f.  L.  xn.  no 
Resolving  from  thenceforth  To  leave  them  to  thir  own 
polluted  wayes.  1777  LOGAN  in  Scott.  Paraphr.  vin.  in, 
Can  troubled  and  polluted  springs  a  hallow'd  stream 
afford?  1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  She  has 
been  using  that  polluted  water  for  the  last  three  weeks— and 
poisoning  a  whole  village. 

Hence  Polln-tedly  adv.,  in  a  polluted  condition, 
with  pollution  ;  Polln'tednesB,  polluted  state. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  344  There  is  naturally  a  kinde  of 
pollutednessein  the  lips  of  man,  whereof  Isaiah  complayned. 
1635  HEVWOOD  Hierarch.  l.  28  Pollutedly  into  the  world 
i  1  came  ;  Sad  and  perplext  I  Hv'd. 

Polluter  (p(fli»t3.i).      [f.   as   prec.  +  -F.R  i.] 
i   One  who  pollutes ;  a  denier ;  one  who  profanes. 


POLO. 

i«o  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  u.  65  A  defyl«r  of  relygyon  and 
polluter  of  their  holye  ceremonyes.  a  1065  J.  GOODWIN 
Filled  w.  thi  Spirit  (1867)  232  Purged  and  rid  of  such 
polluters  and  profaners  of  their  dignity.  1813  Examiner 
706/2  The  polluter,  not  the  purifier,  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Pollution  ;Pr*l'»  Jan)-  Forms  :  4  pollusyone, 
4-5  pol(l)uoio(u)n,  5  polucyon,  7  pollution, 
6-  pollution,  [ad.  L.  pollution-cm  defilement, 
noun  of  action  from  pollulre  to  POLLUTE.  So  F. 
pollution  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  polluting,  or  condition  of  being 
polluted;    defilement;    uncleanness   or    impurity 
caused  by  contamination  (physical  or  moral). 

ci4>o  I.YDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1301  Safe  I  wold  desyre 
yow  spare  Pollucion.  £1485  Dieby  Afjsl.  (1882)  in.  1988 
Hys  pryde  owt  of  my  love  xall  have  polucyon.  1594 
NASIIK  Unfort.  Trav.  13  His  purse  was  . .  I  think  verily  a 
puritane,  for  it  kept  it  selfe  from  any  pollution  of  crosses. 
01684  LEIGHTON  Wks.  (1835)  I.  114  The  soul  and  body  of 
all  mankind  are  stained  by  the  pollution  of  sin.  1791  Anecd. 
W.  Pitt  III.  xliv.  195  Such  a  mode  of  warfare  was  a  con- 
tamination, a  pollution  of  our  national  character.  1876 
Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dau.  II.  16  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  pollution  in  such  contact  1894  Daily 
News  25  Apr.  2/2  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  freeing 
the  river  from  pollution  was  that  certain  persons  had  pre- 
scriptive rights  to  pass  their  sewage  into  the  Thames  at 
Staines  and  some  other  places. 
b.  concr.  Anything  polluted. 

1870  BRYANT  Iliad  L  I.  17  The  warriors  purified  the  camp, 
And,  casting  the  pollutions  to  the  waves,  They  burned  to 
Phoebus  chosen  hecatombs. 

2.  Ceremonial   impurity    or    defilement;     pro- 
fanation of  that  which  is  sacred. 

1381  WYCLIF  Judith  iv.  10  Lest  weren  jyuen  ther  childer 
in  to  prei,..and  the  holi  thingus  of  hem  in  to  pollucioun. 
ri«45  HOWELL£««.  (1650)  II.  Iv.  73  They  will  make  a  pre- 
cedent prayer  to  their  soules  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in 
the  interim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same  pollution.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  355  Thir  strife  pollution  brings  Upon  the 
Temple.  17*6  AYLIFFE  Parergon  194  The  contrary  to  Con- 
secration is  Pollution,  which  is  said  to  happen  in  Churches 
by  Homicide. 

3.  Seminal  emission  apart  from  coition ;   self- 
pollution. 

c»34o  HAMPOLE  Proa  Tr.  ii  Alswa  here  es  forbodene  all 
maner  of  wilfull  pollusyone  procurede . .  agaynes  kyndly  oys. 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  238  He  had  a  pollucion  of  his  sede. 
1693  tr.  Blancards  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pollutio  nocturna, 
an  involuntary  Pollution  in  the  Night,  caused  by  lecherous 
Dreams.  187%  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  VIII.  828 
This  kind  of  loss  is  called  a  pollution. 

Hence  t  Pollu'tionats  a.  [cf.  affectionate,  com- 
passionate, etc.],  charged  with  pollution,  foul; 
whence  t  PoUu'tlonately  adv.,  foully. 

i«93  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  57  No  Hog-sty  is  now  so 
pofiutionate  as  the  earth  of  Palestine.  Ibid.  146  Their 
transplendent  iuyce  so  pollutionately  employd. 

f  Pollu-ve,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [perh.  loipolluue,pollue, 
a.  F.  polluer,  L.  pollulre  :  see  POLLUTE  v.]  trans. 
=  POLLUTE  v. 

"533  BELLENDEN  Liiy  m.  vii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  271  Herdomus. . 
duelling  proudlie  in  £e  tempil  of  Jupiter,  polluving  (f.r. 
polloving]  and  defouling  euery  thing  in  It! 

Pollux  (pj>- lifts),  [a.  L.  Pollux,  in  earlier  form 
Polluces,  ad.  Gr.  noXi/8€v*i)s.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  Name  of  one  of  the  twin  sons  of 
Tyndarus  and  Leda ;  hence  in  Astron.  the  second 
star  in  the  constellation  Gemini :  see  CASTOR  3. 

1516,  i«47  [see  CASTOR'  i].  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemiris 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  324  Above  Procyon,  and  towards  the  Zenith, 
Castor  and  Pollux  point  out  the  Twins. 

2.  Min.  =  POLLUCITE:  see  quot.  1847. 
Polly  (pC'li).     Dim.  of  POLL  si.3  (cf.  Patty, 

Peggy)  ;  as  female  name,  and  name  for  a  parrot. 

[1616  B.  JONSON  Spier,  l.  ci,  And  we  will  have  no  Poolye 
or  Parrot  by.)    i8»7  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  3"  One  of 
these '  images '  was  a  '  Polly '. 
b.   Weeping  Polly  (Australia)  :  see  quot. 

1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  174/1  The  native  [Queensland] 
grasses  are  nearly  a  hundred  in  number. .  the  weeping  Polly 
is  Poa  cmspitosa. 

Polly,  obs.  f.  PULLEY.  Pollygony,  Pollymite, 
Pollypod,  obs.  ff.  POLYGONY,  etc.  Pollytick, 
Pollywog:  see  POLITIC, POLUWOG.  Polment, 
var.  PULMENT  Obs.,  pottage. 

Polo  (po«'lo).    [a.  Balti/0/tf  :  cf.  Tibetan /«/«.] 

1.  A  game  of  Eastern  origin  resembling  hockey, 
played  on  horseback  with  long-handled  clubs  and 
a  wooden  ball. 


[1841  VIGN!  Trav.  Kashmir  II.  289  At  Shighur  I  first  saw 
the  game  of  the  Chaughan.  .  .  It  is  in  fact  hockey  on  horse- 
back.. .The  ball,  which  is  larger  than  a  cricket  ball,  is  only 
a  globe  made  of  a  knot  of  willow  wood,  and  is  called  i 
Titeti  P,,lu.\    1871  Daily  News  20  July,  The  ball  of  c 
tention  once  cast  into  the  open  field.  Polo  y^mUaA  upon 


hese 

rst  historical 
polo  of  the 


.ay  played  on  the  water  (water 
hockey  played  on  skates  (nnk  polo). 

Graphic  30  Aug.  2,,/T  Polo  proper  may  'be  defined 
ckey  on  horseback,  or  rather  pony.Uck,  """* 


|    as  hockey 


POLOID. 

polo  is  hockey  on  the  water.  1890  in  WEBSTER.  1895  in 
Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  polo-tall,  -match,  -player, 
-playing,  -pony,  -slick. 

1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  221  Two  or  three  good 
nags,  which  are  used  as  chargers  and  polo-ponies.  1899 
Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  40  In  1872  the  Monmouthshire  Polo  Club 
was  established.  1805  KIPLING  Day's  Work  (1898)  241 
(Maltese  Catl  The  native  officers  held  bundles  of  polo-sticks, 
long  cane-handled  mallets.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI. 
478/1  The  regulation  polo-ball  is  of  bass-wood,  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  painted  white.  Lightness  and  toughnefs 
are  necessary.  1807  Ibid.  XXX.  479/2  The  long  coat  and 
linen  dusters  which  every  polo-hitter  affects. 

Hence  Po  loist,  a  player  of  polo. 

1891  Blackm.  Mag.  May  651  The  veteran  poloist.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  a  Dec.  5/2  As  a  horseman  and  poloist  he  had 
not  many  rivals. 

fPoloe,  obs.  f.  PILAU  [after  Urdu/«/oo]. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  r.  ii.  134  To  make  a  Poloe. 

Poloid  (p»a  loid),  so.  Geoni.  [f.  Gr.  irdAos  axle, 
POLE  sb.*  +  -OID.]  =  POLHODE  (which  is  now  the 
usual  term).  Also  attrib.  or  adj.  in  poloid  curve. 

i86a  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  IV.  571  The  '  Extrait '. . 
establishes  also  the  notions  of  the  Poloid  and  Serpoloid 
curves.  Ibid.  572  The  pole  of  the  instantaneous  axis  de- 
scribes on  the  ellipsoid  a  certain  curve,  the  '  Poloid  ',  which 
is  the  locus  of  all  the  points  for  which  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent  plane  has  a  given  constant  value, 

Polonaise  (ppldh^-z,  p<?"l-),  so.  Also  8  polo- 
noise,  [a.  f.  polonaise,  prop*  adj.  fern,  ofpolonais 
Polish  ;  lit.  a  Polish  robe  or  redingote.'] 

1.  A  name  applied,  at  various  periods  from  c  1770 
onward,  to  an  article  of  female  dress  originally  sug- 
gested by  that  of  Polish  women,  being  a  dress  or 
over-dress,  consisting  of  a  bodice,  with  a  skirt  open 
from  the  waist  downwards ;  variously  modified  at 
different  times. 

1773  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870) 
I.  266  The  four  ladies  were  to  be  dressed  in  white  polonaises. 
1700  Gutfirie's  Geoff.  Gram.,  Poland  (ed.  12)  II.  542  The 
habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the  men, 
a  simple  Polonaise,  or  long  robe  edged  with  fur.  1820  LADY 
GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  153  An  added  or  nwulu  border 
to  the  Polonaise.  1835  World  of  Fashion  Feb.  35/1  The 
Polonaise,  is  a  very  becoming  carriage  dress.  The  form 
resembles  a  short  pelisse.  1883  Truth  31  May  768/2  Tabs 
are  universal.  They  appear  on  tunics,  polonaises,  bodices, 
and  sleeves.  1899  Daily  News  15  Apr.  8/5  There  is  one 
point  of  difference  between  the  modern  polonaise  and  its 
ancestor.  ..The  former  is  rigidly  tight,  and  plain  about  the 
hips. 

t  b.  A  similar  garment  worn  by  young  boys : 
=  POLONY  i  A.  2.  Obs. 

1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  xvii,  This  dress. .bore  some 
resemblance  to  that  called  polonaise,  still  worn  by  children 
in  Scotland  of  the  lower  rank. 


.  .  j^         a  .. 

chiefly  wears  a  white  Persian  gown  and  coat,  made  of  Irish 
polenese..  .The  Irish  polenese  is  made  very  becoming—  it 
buttons  down  half  the  arm—  no  ruffles,  [etc.]. 
2.  A  native  of  Poland,  a  Pole.     (Sing,  and  pi  ) 
1810  E.  D  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia  ^839)  47/1  Their  features 
are  those  of  the  Polonese. 
b.  The  Polish  language. 
1818  WEBSTER  cites  Encyc. 

B.  adj.  =  POLISH  a.  Polonese  coat  =  POLO- 
NAISE i  c. 

1774  Westm.  Mag.  II.  288  It  is  not  possible..  to  fix  a 
standard  for  the  dress  of  Gentlemen  :—  The  Polonese  Coats, 
with  a  silk  edging,  still  prevail. 

t  Polonia  (polynia).  Obs.  [med.L,  Polonia 
Poland.]  The  country  Poland,  attrib.  f  Polonia 
heel:  cf.  POLONT!  B. 


o.  A  kind  of  overcoat  for  men,  usually  short  and   | 
edged  with  fur.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.    A   slow  dance  of  Polish   origin,    consisting    : 
chiefly  of  an  intricate  march,  procession,  or  pro-    ! 
menade  of  the  dancers  in  couples  ;  also,  the  music 
which  accompanies  this  dance,  or  any  music  written 
in  its  peculiar  triple  rhythm. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  466  The  thirteenth  [movement], 
a  Polonoise,  is  characterised  by  much  sweetness  and  novelty.    I 
1813  LADY  BURGHERSH  Lett.  (1893)  93  The  bal1  began  with 
polonaises,  which  are  in  fact  only  walking  in  time.     1861 
Daily  Tel.  21  Oct.,  The  ball,  as  is  usual,  .in  Germany,  com- 
menced with  a  sort  of  general  perambulation  in  couples.  It 
is  not  dancing,  .  .  it  is  simply  walking  to  the  music.    This    1 
solemn  promenade  is  known  as  a  Polonaise. 

Hence  Polonai'se  v.  intr.,  to  dance  a  polonaise  ; 
to  move  in  a  slow  and  stately  manner  ;  Polonai'se- 
wise  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  polonaise. 

1828  DE  QUINCEY  Rhet.  Wks.  1860  XI.  363  Milton  .  .  polo- 
naises with  a  grand  Castilian  air,  in  paces  too  sequacious 
and  processional.  1858  LADY  G.  BLOOMFIELD  Remin.  (1883) 
II.  xtv.  64  After  the  presentations  ..  Her  Royal  Highness 
polonaised  with  twenty-two  Princes.  1888  Times  (weekly 
•M  10  Feb.  1/3  The  ball  is  opened  by  their  Majesties  and 

oo  Court  Pari>ding  round  the  house  in  polonaise-wise. 
1898  Westm.  Gaz.  5  May  3/2  A  cherry  red  voile  set  in  deep 
tucks  placed  polonaise-wise  on  the  skirt. 

t  Folone'se,  rf.  and  a.  Obs.  Also  8  poloneze. 
[ad.  F.  polonais  Polish,  It.  Polonese,  {.  med.L. 
Polonia  Poland  :  see  -ESE.] 

A.  sb.    1.    =  POLONAISE  i.    Also  apparently 
applied  to  the  material  for  this. 

I75S  Connoisseur  No.  52  I.  3"  Some  squire's  aukward 
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1611  ROWLANDS  More  Knaves  yet  (Percy  Soc.)  83  Bootes 
and  stocking  to  our  legs  doth  finde  Garters,  polonia  heeles, 
and  rose  shooe-strings.    1653  MILTON  Hirelings  144  Austria, 
Polonia  and  other  places. 

Folonian  (pol<«-nian),  a.  and  so.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  Poland ;  =  POLISH  a.  Obs.  or  arch. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xiii.  126 b,  A 

long  cappe  after  the  Polonian  or  Georgian  fashion.  1655 
OWEN  Vind.  Evangelicx  Wks.  1853  XII.  18  This  Captain- 
general  of  the  Polonian  forces.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Canteens' 
Lusiad  Introd.  55  He  was  a  Polonian  Jew  by  birth. 

B.  so.     1.  A  native  of  Poland,  a  Pole.  arch. 
1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  210  Which  is  the  case  of 

the  Polonians  and  Venetians  at  this  present.  1704  J.  TRAPP 
Abra-Mul£  i.  i.  70  The  rough  insolence  of  stern  Polonians. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  11.  ii.  179  Scottish  colonels  that 
served,  .against  the  Tartar,  and  the  Polonian. 

f  2.  A  (woman's)  polonaise.  Sf.  Obs. 

r  1817  HOGG  Tales  fy  Sk.  IV.  216  Ladies,,  .their  number 
quite  countless — dressed  in  green  pollonians,  and  grass- 
green  bonnets  on  their  heads.  1818  —  Brownie^  of  B.  II. 
183  The  bogles  will  ..  hae  to  pit  on  their  pollonians  o'  the 
pale  colour  o'  the  fair  day-light. 

So  t  Polo'nio,  t  Polo  nish  adjs.  =  POLISH  ; 
Po  lonism,  a  Polish  characteristic  or  peculiarity ; 
Folonlza'tion,  the  process  of  making  Polish ; 
Polonize  (pJa-Wnaiz)  v.,  to  make  Polish. 

1612  BREREWOOD  Lang:  $  Relig.  Pref.  22  The  Belgick, 
"Polonick,  Argentine,  Augustane,  Saxonick,.  .Bohemick  or 
Waldensian  Confession.    1599  SANDYS  Europse  Spec.  (1632) 
121  Reported  by  the  *Polonish  Ambassadour.     1649  S. 
CLARKE  Lives  Fathers,  Ljtther  (1654)  253  A  certain  Polo- 
nish  Jew.     1901  Speaker  q  Mar.  637/1  To  discount . .  the 
*Polonisms  of  Chopin.,  and  the  Gallicisms  of  Berlioz.    1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  17  Oct.  4/1  Demanding,  .the  "Polonisation  of 
the  Galician  railways.    1886  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  286  That 
their  residence  there  tends  to  *Polonize  the  districts  in  which 
they  live.      1909  Speaker  6  Sept.   594/2   Instead  of  the 
Prussians  Germanising  the  Poles,  the  Poles  are  Polonising 
the  Germans. 

Polonium  (polou-nitfrn).  Chem.  [mod.L.  and 
F. polonium,  (.  med.L.  Polonia  Poland +  -IUM  :  see 
quot.  1900.]  A  highly  radio-active  metallic  element 
or  form  of  matter,  discovered  in  1898  by  Prof,  and 
Mme.  Curie  in  pitchblende. 

1898  SIR  W.  CROOKES  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  24  A  new  con- 
stituent of  the  uranium  mineral  pitchblende,.  .The  radiant 
activity  of  the  new  body,  to  which  the  discoverers  have 
given  the  name  of  Polonium,  needs  neither  the  excitation  of 
Tight  nor  the  stimulus  of  electricity.  1900  Nature  14  June 
151/2  That  [substance]  associated  with  bismuth  being  named 
polonium,  a  name  derived  from  the  Polish  nationality  of 
Mme.  Curie.  1906  Athenyum  20  Jan.  82/1  In  six  days  it 
becomes  radium  F,  which  Prof.  Rutherford  identifies  with 
the  polonium  of  Madame  Curie  and  the  radio-tellurium  of 
Prof  Marckwald. 

t  Polony  \  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  Polonia 
Poland,  F.  Pologne.] 

A.  sb.  1.  Poland. 

1634  E.  KNOTT  Charity  Maintained  l.  iv.  §  16  In  Polony, 
Hungary,  and  Transilvania. 

2.  A  kind  of  long  coat  or  gown  for  young  boys, 
having  a  close-fitting  body  with  loose  skirt;  = 
POLONAISE  i  b. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  The  blue  polonie  that  Effie 
made  for  him . .  was  the  first  decent  dress  the  bairn  ever  had 
on.  1825  —  Lett.  II.  257  A  sort  of  dress  worn  by  children 
in  Scotland,  and  called  a  polony. .which  is  just  a  jacket  and 
a  petticoat  all  in  one. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  Polish :  in  names  of  various 
articles  of  apparel,  etc. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Marke-all  (Hunter.  Cl.)  23  It  is 
a  Polony  Shoe  with  a  Bel.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.  77  We 
wear  Polony  heels;  or  it  may  be  Chupines.  r  1660  Gd. 
Counsel  agst.  Cold  Weather  14  Beloved,  your  Polony  heel 
is  good,  your  Wooden  heeles  better,  but  those  of  Corke  the 
best  of  all.  1688  R.  HOLME  Arntoiiry  in.  129/1  The  Caster 
[hat]  is  made  of  Coney  Wool,  mixt  with  Polony  WoolL 

PolO'ny  2.  Also  8  pullony.  [Origin  uncer- 
tain :  perh.  the  same  as  prec. ;  perh.  corruption  of 
BOLOGNA,  q.  v.]  In  Polony  sausage,  a  sausage  made 
of  partly  cooked  pork. 

1764  ELIZ.  MOXON  Eng.  Housew.  (ed.  9)  75  To  make 
Pullony  Sausages,  a  1845  HOOD  Sausage  Maker's  Ghost 
ii,  Preferr'd  to  all  polonies,  saveloys,  And  other  foreign  toys. 
1878  GILBERT  H.M.S.  Pinafore  I,  I've  chickens  and  conies, 
and  pretty  polonies,  And  excellent  peppermint  drops. 

II  Polos  (pp'lps).  [a.  Gr.  JTOA.OS  axis,  sphere, 
vault  of  heaven  ;  in  late  Gr.  (Pausanias)  a  head- 
dress.] A  head-dress  of  cylindrical  form,  seen  in 
some  representations  of  Greek  and  Oriental  god- 
desses. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  363 
Artemis  Lnsia  is  also  perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  the  idol 
with  the  polos  and  torch  and  bow  on  the  vase-painting  at 
Berlin.  1887  B.  V.  HEAD  Hist.  Nvmontm  394  Europa  some- 
times .  .wears  upon  her  head  a  polos,  showing  that  she  was 
regarded  at  Gortyna  in  the  light  of  a  powerful  goddess. 

Polpody,  Polron(d,  obs.  ff.  POLYPODY,  POOL- 

DBON. 

||  Polroz  (pp-lronz).  Cornwall.  [a.  Corn./«/nw, 
f.  pul,  Welsh  pwll  pit  +  rat,  Welsh  rhod  :-L.  rota 
wheel.]  The  pit  under  a  water-wheel. 

1855  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  278  These  terms  appear 
strange  to  the  English  language.  I  might  add  the  words 

oryle  ,  chats  ,  terlumg  ', '  dzhu  ',  '  polroz ', '  zyghyr  ',  and 
others.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Polroi  (pronounced 
Polrose,  Corn[wall),  the  ptt  underneath  a  water-wheel. 

Polshe,  obs.  form  of  POLISH  v. 


POLTBOON. 

t  Polshred,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [-prof,  poll-shred, 
f.  POLL  sb.l  +  SHKED  v.]  trans.  =  POLLARD  v. 

1530  PALSGR.  614/1,  I  loppc  a  tree,  I  croppe,  I  polsbred. 

Polt  (p»"lt),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Origin  obscure  : 
in  sense  I  it  may  be  a  variant  of  PALT  sb.  ;  but 
cannot  easily  be  connected  with  pelt.  It  is  not 
certain  that  sense  2  is  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  hard  rap  or  knock.  Now  dial. 

c  1610  MS.  Bodl.  30  If.  24  b,  I  tooke  him  a  polt  of  the  pate. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Polt  on  the  fate,  a  good 
Rap  there.  1700  J.  ASGILL  Argument  103  If  any  one 
hath  spite  enough  to  give  me  a  polt,  .  .  I  only  desire  them 
first  to  qualify  themselves  for  my  Executioners,  a  1739 
JARVIS  Quix.  n.  x.  (1749)  162  One  of  those  who  stood  close 
by  him.  .lifted  up  a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him 
such  a  polt  with  it  as  brought  Sancho  Panca  to  the  ground. 
1782  ^lIss  BURNEY  Cecilia  ii.  ix,  He'd  go  nigh  to  give  me 
a  good  polt  of  the  head.  <zx8>5  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Polt,  a  hard  driving  blow.  1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LXV1.  702 
[It]  fetched  me  an  awful  polt  in  the  right  side. 

1  2.  A  pestle  or  club  (cf.  POLT-FOOT).  Obs. 

x6»  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  Virginia  17  Their  corne  they  rost 
in  the  eare  greene,  and  bruising  it  in  a  morter  with  a  Polt, 
lappe  it  in  rowles  in  the  leaues  of  their  corne. 

f  b.  The  club-shaped  stem  and  bulb  of  a  leek. 

1635  MARKKAM  Eng.  Husb.  u.  i.  ii.  9  You  shall  cut  the 
blades  (of  leeks]  to  the  polt. 

Polt,  v.  Now  dial.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
knock,  thrash,  beat,  bang. 

1649  Dun  HE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  179  Then  polt  it, 


.  .  .  , 

or  faulter  it  as  some  call  it,  that  is,  beat  it  over  again  in  the 
husk.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  329  To  Polt,  to 
beat  or  thrash.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Polt  (Country-Word), 


,  , 

to  beat,  bang,  or  thrash.  1831  LOWER  T.  Cladpole  cxxxviii, 
I  aitn'd  ma  swish  an  levell'd  well,  To  polt  un  on  de  head. 

Hence  Polting-lug  {dial.}  :  see  quot. 

1853  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  SK.  XIV.  u.  441  In  Herefordshire 
the  ordinary  mode  of  gathering  the  fruit  is  by  sending  men 
to  beat  the  trees  with  long  slender  poles  or  rods,..  these 
poles  are  provincially  termed  '  polling  lugs  '. 

Polt,  obs.  foim  of  POULT. 

t  Polte,  var.  pulte,  pa.  t.  of  PILT  v.  Obs, 

c  1380  Sir  Ftntmb.  2976  pe  hardieste  bat  were  of  al  be 
trome  polte  hem  to  be  fii^t. 

II  Poltergeist  (pc  harpist).  [Ger.  f.  falter 
noise,  uproar  +  geist  ghost.]  A  spirit  which  makes 
its  presence  known  by  noises  ;  a  noisy  spirit. 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  t76  Vampires  appear  in  the 
character  of  the  poltergeist  or  knocker.  1898  Month  Sept. 
229  If  there  be  nothing  in  hallucinations,  apparitions,  scry- 
ing, second-sight,  poltergeists,  and  the  rest.  1901  F.  POD- 
MORE  Mod.  Spiritualism  I.  L  ii.  25.  1003  Edin.  Rev.  Oct. 
308  Most  poltergeists  are  not  content  with  mere  noises. 

Polt-foot,  arch.  Also  6  powlt-,  6-7  poult-, 
7  polte-.  [app.  f.  POLT  sb.  sense  2  +  FOOT  sb.] 

1.  A  club-foot. 

1570  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  97  Venus  was  content  to  take 
the  blake  Smith  with  his  powlt  foote.  1604  DEKKER  Honest 
W/i.  Wks.  1873  II.  81  My  eldest  son  had  a  poll  foot, 
crooked  legs.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  338  The 
women  are  commonly  modest,  .  .shewing  nothing  but  their 
poll-feet,  which  from  their  infancy  are  straitned.  1659 
Lady  Alimony  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  308  Vulcan's  poult 
foot  or  his  smutted  look.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  v.  266 
'  Polt-foot  ',  sang  they,  '  was  in  a  pitfall  now  '. 

2.  altrib.   (often  poltfoot)  =  poll-footed. 

cifSg  NASHE  Almond  far  Parrat  B  iv  b,  My  Bedlam 
brother  Wig.  and  poltfoote  Pag.  with  the  rest  of  those 
patches.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  vii.  What's  become 
of.  .the  poult-foot  stinkard,  her  husband?  1880  SWINBURNE 
Stud.  Shaks.  185  The  rough  construction  and  the  poltfoot 
metre,  lame  sense  and  limping  verse. 

HencePo'lt-footeda.,  club-footed. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  39  Though  he  [Vulcan] 
was  polt-footed,  yet  he  was  a  God.  c  1619  B.  JONSON  Merc. 
Vind.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  595/1  This  polt  footed  philosopher, 
old  Smug  here  of  Lemnos, 

Polther,  Poltice,  obs.  f.  POLDER,  POULTICE. 

Polt-net  :  see  POUT-NET. 

Poltre,  obs.  form  of  POULTRY. 

Poltroon  (pfltr»-n).  Forms  :  6  pultrowne, 
pultron,  6-7  pultrone,  6-8  poultron,  6-9  pol- 
tron,  7  poultroone,  pultroon,  poultran,  -oun, 
7-9  paltroon,  7-  poltroon.  [a.  F.  pollron 
(also  in  i6th  c.  poultron)  '  a  knntie,  rascall  .  .  ; 
dastard,  coward  ;  sluggard,  lazie-backe,  base  idle 
fellow  '  (Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  poltrone  '  a  poltion,  an 
idle  fellow,  a  base  coward,  a  lazie,  lither  or  sloth- 
full  sluggard,  a  lout'  (Florio  1611),  whence  also 
med.L.^«<5ta>,  -onem  (S.  Francis  c  1220,  DuCange), 
Sp.  poltron,  Pg.  poltrao  ;  f.  It.  poltro  '  sluggard, 
idle,  lazie,  slothfull  '  (Florio)  +  -one  :  see  -OON. 
The  l6th  c.  spelling  may  have  been  influenced  by 
med.L.  Originally  stressed  pu'ltron;  pollroo'n 
(after  Fr.)  appears  in  1664. 

It.  poltro  adj.  was  app.  from  ^poltro  couch,  bed  (Florio): 
cf.  Milanese  palter,  Romagn.  pultar  resting-place,  Venet. 
poltrona  couch,  Pg.  poltrona  large  arm-chair,  and  It. 
^poltrare,  poltrire,  beside  poltronare,  poltroueggiare  '  to 
play  the  poltron,.  .  to  loll  and  wallow  in  sloth  and  idlenesse, 
to  lye  lazilie  in  bed  as  a  sluggard  '  (Flovio).  Poltro,  palter, 
pultar,  are  referred  byDiez  toQWG.polstar  pillow,  bolster. 
The  fantastic  conjecture  of  the  derivation  of  fol'ron  from 
L.  potlice  truncus,  '  maimed  or  mutilated  in  the  thumb' 
(set/,  in  order  to  shirk  military  service),  was  offered  by  Sal- 
masius,  and  long  passed  current  as  an  '  etymology  '  ;  it  prob. 
gave  rise  in  the  i8th  c.  to  the  use  in  Falconry  .sense  2).] 

1.  A  spiritless  coward  ;  a  mean-spirited,  worthless 
wretch  ;  a  craven. 


POLTROONERY. 

a  1519  SKKLTON  Howe  the  douty  Dk.  of  Albany  170  Suche 
a  proutie  pultrowne.  a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I. 
235  That  pultron  and  vyle  knave  Davie  was  justlie  punished. 
a  1584  MONTCOMERIE  Cherrtt  fy  Sloe  37^  Fortune  helps  the 
hardte  ay,  And  pultrones  plame  repellis.  a  1591  GREENE 
y<ts.  /K,  HI.  ii,  Poltron,  speak  me  one  parola  against  my 
bon  gentilhomme^  I  shall  [etc.].  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI \  1.1. 
62  Patience  is  for  Pouttrpones,  such  as  he  :  He  durst  not  sit 
there,  had  your  Father  liu'd.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  Table 
509  A  French  Puitrone,  playing  the  Palliard.  1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  n.  i.  232  They  that.. think  one  beating  may  for  once 
Suffice,  are  Cowards,  and  Pultroons.  1678  Ibid.  in.  i. 


And  held  my  Drubbing  of  his  Bones  Too  great  an  Honour 
for  Pultrones.  1700  DRVDF.N  Fables,  Iliad  l.  413  For  who 
but  a  poltron,  possess'd  with  fear,  Such  haughty  insolence 
can  safely  bear?  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Raiid.  (1812)  1.66 
As  arrant  a  poltroon  as  ever  was  drummed  out  of  a 
regiment.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  214  As  did 
Homer  make  that  fine  fellow  Hector  scamper  like  a  poltroon 
round  the  walls  of  Troy. 
altrib.  1645  HAMMOND  Sena.  Acts  xxiv.  25,  Wks.  1683 


like  to  be  mistaken,  who.  .relietb  upon  the  Reed  of  narrow 
and  poltron  Friendship. 

2.  Falconry.     (See  quot.) 

^1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Poltroon,  in  falconry,  is  a  name 
given  to  a  bird  of  prey,  when  the  nails  and  talons  of  his 
hind-toes  are  cut  off,  wherein  his  chief  force  and  armour 
lay ;  in  order  to  intimidate  him,  and  prevent  his  flying  at 
great  game. 

Hence  Poltroo'uish  a. ;  Poltroo-nism ;  Pol- 
troonize  v.  intr.,  to  play  the  poltroon. 

1611  COTGR.,  Poltroniser,  to  pultronize  it;  to  play  the 
knave,  scowndrell,  coward.  1644  S.  KEM  Messengers  Pre- 
paration Ded.  2  It  would  conclude  me  guilty  of  Poultran- 
isme,  to  feare  the  Sciofii  and  1'acientii  heere,  when  not  the 
Zosimi  at  Oxford.  1837  Miss  SEDGWICK  Live  *  let  L. 
(1876)  205  Patience  may  be  very  Christian  in  you,  but  it  is 
very  poltronish  in  me.  1906  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  363  Collinson— 
a  weak,  almost  poltroonish  creature. 

Poltroonery  (pp!tr»-nari).  fad.  F.  poltron- 
nerie  (1573  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  =  It.  poltroneria : 
see  POLTROON  and  -EKV.]  The  behaviour  of  a 
poltroon  J  f  laziness  ;  pusillanimity,  cowardice. 

1590  R.  HICHCOCK  Qiiintess.  Wit  350,  Firste  they  are 
industrious,  suppliant,  modest;  and  after,  with  pultronerie 
and  in  pride  dpo  lead  their  age.  1631  B.  JONSON  Magn. 
Lady  in.  iv.  There's  no  cowardize,  No  poultrounerie,  like 
urcing  why?  wherefore?  1677  Govt.  Venice  125  That  'tis 
laziness  and  poltronery  to  retire  from  the  Government  to 
spend  our  age  in  ease.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879) 
II.  608/2  His  poltroonery  and  mean  submission  . .  deserve 
the  greatest  reproach.  1897  GLADSTONE  East.  Crisis  n 
Counsels  that  had  hitherto  resulted  in  a  concert  of  miserable 
poltroonery. 

Polulogy,  Polumath,  etc. :  see  POLYLOGY,  etc. 

Polut(e,  obs.  forms  of  POLLUTE. 

t  Polverine.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  polverino,  S.  pol- 
vere :— L.  pulverem  dust,  powder  +  -int,  -1KB  4.] 
The  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant,  probably  Sahola 
Soda,  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria,  of  the 
nature  of  pot-  or  pearl-ash,  and  used  in  glass- 
making  ;  glass-makers'  ashes. 

1661  MERRETT  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  i.  i  Polverine,  or 
Rofhetta,  which  comes  from  the  Levant..,  is  the  ashes  of  a 
. .  herb.  171*  tr.  1'omet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  104  Crystal  Fritt, 
made  with  Polverine,  or  Pot-Ashes,  and  Salt  of  Tartar. 
'7.53  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufp.  s.v.  Crystal,  Mix  this  powder 
witn  the  pure  salts  of  polverine.  1823  CRABB  Technol. 
Diet.,  Pohierine.  1828  WEBSTER,  Polverin,  polverine. 

Polvil,  obs.  form  of  POLVIL. 

Pol-wheat :  see  POLL  a.  2  b. 

Polwig(ge,  polwygle,  obs.  var.  POLLIWOO. 

1  Poly,  poley  (p^'li).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  polium, 
polion  (Plin.),  a.  Gr.  iro\u>v  (Theophr.)  an  aromatic 
herb,  perh.  f.  iroAios  hoary.]  A  species  of  Ger- 
mander, Teucrium  Polium,  an  aromatic  herb  of 
Southern  Europe ;  also  extended  to  other  species 
of  Teucrium,  as  Golden  P.  (T.  aureum),  Yellow  P. 
(T.  Jlavescens). 

In  quot.  1527  erroneously  for  PULIOL. 

1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  C  iv,  Water 
of  poley.  Pulegium  in  latyn.  The  best  tyme  of  hys  dys- 
tylacyon  is  all  the  hcrbe  chopped  whan  it  bereth  floures, 
and  so  dystylled.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  n.  Ixvi.  233  Poley. . 
ifi  two  sortesi  whereof  one  may  be  named.  .Poley  of  the 
Mountain!  :  and  the  other  . .  small  Poley.  1608  TOPSELL 
Sfrftnt,  (1658)  6.8  The  herb  called  Poley,  Fern,  and  all  other 
things  that  have  a  strong  or  vehement  ill  savour.  1866 
/  reas.  Bat.,  Poly,  Teucrium  Polium. 
D.  Grass  Poly :  see  GRASS  *M  13. 
C.  Poly-mountain,  also  poly  of  the  moun- 
tain, mountain  poly  [ad.  L.  polium  montanuni], 
name  of  an  aromatic  herb :  identified  in  Treas.  Bot. 
with  Bartsia  alpiita ;  by  Britten  and  Holland  with 
CataHiini/ia  Acinos  ;  by  earlier  writers  app.  also 

«th  Teucrium  Polium  (  =  POLY).  See  also  PELLA- 
BOUNTAIN,  pulimountain  in  PULIOL. 


... ..  .  u.  ,    ome  i    may 

°«  that  haue  taken  it  for  Polium  moiitanum  {Tcucrium 
oliuin,  L  ]  mis-informing  them.   1698  FHVER  Ace.  £.  India 
'  'v'-t*  ~  here  . .  grew  the  Mountain-Poly,  which  struck 
r  iscent.      i-jit   ,r.  pomifs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  82  Poley 
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Mi miit aii i . . is  a  Plant  of  the  Height  of  half  a  Foot  i  having 
small,  thick  indented  Leaves.    1866  Treat.  Bot.  913/1  Poly 
mountain,  Bartsia  alpina.     1886    BHITTEN  &   HOLLAND 
Plant-n.  385  Poley  Mountain,  Calamintha  Acinos. 
Poly,  obs.  form  of  PULLEY. 
Fply-  (p?li),  repr.  Gr.  no\v,  combining  form  of 
iroAtis,  iroAti,  much,  in  pi.,  iroAAoi,  -ai,  -6  many, 
forming  the  first  element  in  a  large  number  of 
words,  mostly  scientific  or  technical. 

The  second  element  of  such  compounds  is  properly  of  Greek 
origin,  but  in  recent  formations  is  often  of  Latin ;  occasionally 
(chiefly  in  _nonce-wds.)  poly,  is  prefixed  to  an  English  word. 
The  more  important  compounds  will  be  found  in  their  alpha- 
betical  places ;  those  of  less  importance  follow  here. 
1.  General  words. 

Polyacanthous  (-akse'nbas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  amvOa 
spine,  thorn],  having  many  thorns  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1858).  f  Polyacotrstic  a.  and  so.  [see 
ACOUSTIC]  :  see  quots.  Polya'cron  (pi.  -ons  or 
-a),  Geom.  [Gr.  axoav  summit],  a  solid  having 
many  vertices  or  solidangles;  a  polyhedron  (classed 
according  to  the  number  of  its  vertices).  Po'lyact 
(-sekt),  Polyactinal  (-arktinal)  adj's.  [Gr.  &KT'U, 
axTiv-  ray],  having  numerous  rays,  as  a  sponge- 
spicnle ;  multiradiate.  Polyadaniite  (-ae'damait) 
a.  (nonce-wd.),  asserting  a  plurality  of  'Adams' 
or  first  parents  of  mankind.  Poiyadenopathy 
(-aed/h(rpa}>i),  Path.  [Gr.  dJ^f  gland  :  see  -PATHY], 
'simultaneous  disease  of  several  lymphatic  glands' 
( Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Polyadenous  (-je'd/has)  a.  Bot. 
[see  prec.],  having  many  glands  (Mayne).  ||  Poly- 
testhesla  (-fsjjfsia),  Path.  [Gr.  aioer/on  sensa- 
tion]: see  quot.;  hence  Polytesthetio  (-fsbe'tik)  a. 
(Syd.  Sac. Lex.  1895).  Poly-affe'ctioned  a.  (nonce- 
wd.),  having  a  multiplicity  of  affections,  f  Po-ly- 
angle,  a  figure  having  many  angles,  a  polygon  ; 
so  Polya  ngTilar  a.,  having  many  angles,  poly- 
gonal. Polyarthritic  (-i'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  affected  with  polyarthritis.  ||  Polyarthritis 
(-ajfrai-tis),  Path,  [see  ARTHRITIS],  'inflamma- 
tion of  several  joints  at  once'  (Billings) ;  Poly, 
arthrous  (-aujiras)  a.  [Gr.  &pBpov  joint],  '  having 
many  joints'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Polyarti-cular 
[L.  articulus  joint],  =prec. ;  also  (Path.)  affecting 
many  joints.  Polya  zial  a.,  having  several  axes 
(see  Axis).  Folya-zon  [Gr.  Sf  ojv  axis],  a.  -  prec. ; 
spec,  of  a  sponge-spicule,  having  more  than  six 
axes  of  growth ;  so.  a  polyaxon  sponge-spicule. 
Polybathic  (-b£e'))ik)  a.  [Gr.  0a$m  depth],  living 
at  great  depths  in  the  sea.  Polybi-gamy  (nonce- 
wa\),  repeated  bigamy  or  re-marriage  during  the 
life  of  the  first  wife  or  husband.  Po-lyblast 
(-bliest),  Biol.  [-BLAST],  a  mass  of  many  cells,  as 
that  formed  by  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  (also 
called  morula) ;  hence  Polybla/stic  a.,  pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  polyblast.  Po-lybranoh 
(-braerjk),  Zool.,  a.  having  many  branchioe  or  gills, 
as  a  mollusc  or  crustacean;  sb.  a  polybranch 
mollusc  or  crustacean  ;  so  Polybra-nchian,  a.  and 
si.;  Polybra-nchlate a.  Polybn  ttoned<i. (nonce - 
wii.\  wearing  many  buttons.  Polyce-llular  a., 
composed  of  many  cells,  mnlticellular.  Poly- 
oe-ntrlc  a.  Biol.,  having  several  centres,  as  a  cell. 
t  Polycharacteri-stic  a.  Obs.,  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  many  (deities) ;  ||  Polyoholia  (-kOT'lia), 
Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  \o\ij  bile ;  in  F.  polycholie\, 
excessive  secretion  of  bile.  ||  Polychorion  (-k*»-- 
ri(m),  Bot.  [see  CHORION]  :  see  quot. ;  hence 
(irreg.)  Polychorio-nic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  polychorion.  ||  Polychromla  (-krou'- 
mia),  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  xf^fa  colour  (cf.  Gr. 
iroXtixpaJM-os  many-coloured)],  excessive  forma- 
tion of  colouring  matter,  e.  g.  of  bile-pigments. 
Polychn  rchism,  the  doctrine  or  system  of  a 
multiplicity  of  churches;  so  Po-lychnrch  a.,  of 
or  belonging  to  such  a  system  ;  Polychrrrchist, 
an  adherent  of  such  a  system  (nonce-wds.).  Poly- 
coccous  (-kjrkos)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  KUKKOS  berry], 
composed  of  several  separate  carpels  or  cocci,  as 
a  fruit.  Folyccelian  (-sflian)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  xoiAla 
hollow,  cavity],  belonging  to  the  Polycalia,  a  I 
synonym  of  CRANIATA,  as  having  the  brain-cavity 
divided  into  several  chambers  or  ventricles. 
Polyco-rmic  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  *op^&  trunk  of  a  tree], 
having  lateral  stems  equal  to  or  co-ordinate  with 
the  main  stem,  as  certain  coniferous  trees  (opp.  to 
monocormic).  Polycracy  (p^li'krasi)  [-CRACY], 
government  by  many  rulers :  —  POLYARCHY  i 
(Smart  1836).  Polycrotic  (-krp-tik)  a.  Physiol. 
[after  DICROTIC],  (of  the  pulse)  exhibiting  more 
than  two  beats  or  waves  for  each  beat  of  the  heart 
Polycyolio  (-si'klik)  a.  [Gr.  «!«Xos  circle],  having 
or  consisting  of  many  rounds,  turns,  or  whorls. 
||  Polycythomia  (-saij«-mia\  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  KVTOI  (see  -CYTE)  +  of/ui  blood],  excess  of  red 


POLY-. 

blood-corpuscles.     Polydiabo'lical  a.,  relating  to 
a  plurality  of  devils ;  in  quot.  as  il>.  ~  polydiabolist ; 
so  PolycUa  boUsm,  belief  hi  many  devils ;  Poly- 
dia  bollst,    one   who    believes    in    many  devils 
(nonce-wds.).    Polydl'gital  a,  Zool.,  having  several 
(separate)   digits.    Polydime-uslonal   a.  (nonce- 
i   tfi/.),  having,  or  relating  to,  more  than  three  dimen- 
I   sions  of  space.     Polydo  g-g-ery  (noHce-wd.),   the 
keeping    of   a    number    of   dogs.     Polyeidism 
(-si'diz'm),  Biol.    [Gr.    «Z8os  appearance,   form], 
metamorphosis    in    which    an    organism    passes 
:   through  several  different  forms  in  different  stages. 
Polyenzymatic  (-enzaimae-tik)  a.  \cnzynie,  (.  Gr. 
iv  in  +  f»/<4  leaven],  producing  several  differ- 
ent ferments.     Polyeplc   (-e-pik)  a.  (notue-wd.) 
[Gr.   (itos   word],  consisting    of   several   words. 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 

1683  in  PhiL  Trans.  XIV.  483  By  a  Polyphone  or  *Poly- 
acoustick  well  ordered  one  sound  may  be  heard  as  many. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Polyacousticks,a.t*  Instru- 
ments contrived  to  Multiply  Sounds,  as  Multiplying-glasses 
or  Polyscopes  do  Images  of  Objects.  1755  JOHNSON,  Poly- 
acous tick,  adj. ,  that  multiplies  or  magnifies  sounds.  1862 
CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Pafers  V.  38  A  method  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  A  faced  "polyacrons  of  a  given  number  of 
summits  from  those  of  the  next  inferior  number  of  summits. 
"886  LENDENFELD  Sfonffs  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  560,  i.  Ana- 
xonia.  Without  definite  axes  and  with  numerous  rays— 
*polyact  1832  Philol.  Museum  I.  312  If  any  advocate  of 
the  "polyadamite  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  called.  1888  Buck's 
HaiiJbk.  Med.  Sc.  VI.  396/2  "Polya;sthcsia,  is  a  rare  dis- 
turbance of  sensation . .  in  which  the  point  of  a  pin,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  is  felt  as  two  or  more  points.  1803  JVa''~~ 
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should  haue  beetle  made  square,  trencher  wise,  or  in  any 
other  'poly-angle,  forty  horses  would  not  so  easily  draw 
them  beeing  laden,  as  two  doth  now  with  both  speed  and 
ease.  1690  LLYUOURN  Curs.  Math.  438  Of  divers  Figures 
or  Faces,  of  a  *Polyangular  shape.  1797  Monthly  Mag. 
III.  221  These  hollow  spandrils  may  be  cylindrical,  tri- 
angular, quadrangular,  or  polyangular.  1901  Lancet  16  Mar. 
776/1  In  addition  to  such  "polyarthritic  forms  there  is  yet 
a  fourth  group  of  cases  in  which  only  one  or  two  joints  are 
involved.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  863  Rheumatic 
fever,  or  acute  'polyarthritis.  1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genit. 
Org.  86  Associated  with  the  *poly-articular  variety  of 
gonorrhoea!  rheumatism.  1898  Allbuit's  Syst,  Med.  V.  1026 
There  were  no  rheumatic  phenomena  for  thirteen  months 
when  polyarticular  rheumatism  appeared.  1887  SOLLAS  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  416/2  Desma  of  an  anomocladine 
Luhistid  (*polyaxon).  1898  Nature  27  Jan.  310/2  A  fauna 
capable  of  living  and  developing  at  depths  of  over  2000 
metres,  to  which  the  name  *polybathic  is  given.  1882  SALA 
Amer.  Revis.  (1885)  37^  note,  A  great  *polybigamy  case. 
1873  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Ann.  ff  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Feb.  86 
The  first  step  in  development,  after  the  formation  by  cleavage 
of  the  mass  of  embryo<ells  or  '  "polyblast '.  1904  Brit.  Med. 
Jrtil.  :o  Sept.  586  The  clasmocytes  of  Rauvier  and  Mar- 
chand,  some  of  the  polyblast  of  Maximow..all  belong  to 
this  category  of  cells.  Ibid.  596  This  last  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  "polyblastic  cell.  1839  Pe nny  Cycl.  XIV. 
322/1  Gastropods,  are  divided  into . .  i.  Nudibranchians  (An- 
throbranchians  and  "Polybranchians).  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Polybranchiatus,  Zoo'l.  applied  . .  to  an  Order  (Poly. 
branchiaid). .  *po!ybranchiate.  1846  R.  CHAMBERS  Tradit. 
Edinburgh  300  The  little  'polybuttoned  personages.  1887 
H.  M.  WARD  in  Nature  27  Jan.  301/2  As  soon  as  the  sap- 
vacuoles  appear,  in  many  cases  making  the  cell  not  mono- 
centric  but  "polycentric.  1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2107 
Prophylactic  and  *Polycharacteristick  Statues.  1842  DUN- 
CLISON  Med.  Lex.,  'Polycholia.  1880  J.  W.  LEGO  Bile  306 
Vulpian  believes  that  jaundice  from  emotion  may  be  caused 
by  a  catarrh  of  the  ducts,  by  an  abundant  polycholia.  1898 
P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  iii.  78  Polycholia  is  a  constant 
and  often  urgent  feature  in  must  malarial  fevers.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  913  *  Polychorion,  a  polycarpous  fruit  like  that 
of  Ranunculus.  1800  Cent.  Diet.,  * Polychorionic.  1897 
Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  IV.  21  It  is  not  a  polycholia.  .but  a 
*polychrorata.  Ibid.  61  The  haemoglobin  liberated  leads 
to  an  increased  formation  and  excretion  of  bile  pigments 
(polychromia).  1883  H.  T.  EDWARDS  in  Ch.  Times  XXII. 
10/1  When  a  chapel  is  in  debt,  the  *Polychurch  hierarchy 
furiously  rage  against  the  Church.  Ibid.  XXI.  971/1  The 
large  sums  which  they  [the  Welsh]  spend  upon  '  *Poly- 
churchism'.  1891  Bp.  JAYNE  in  Daily  News  21  Nov.  5/3 
[He  finds  in  the  circular  he  has  received  a  strong  flavour  of] 
what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  theory  of  Polychurchism. 
1899  Nature  Q  Nov.  38/1  "Polycormic  forms  are  met  with  in 
cypresses  and  junipers,  in  which  the  lateral  branches  are 
not  all  reduced  to  subordinate  and  graduated  positions. 
1800  Cent.  Diet.,  *PolycycUc.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  553  A  curved  figure,  having  a  polycyclic  outline. 
1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  60  An  increase  . .  in  the 
number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  beyond  the  healthy 
limit,  .constitutes. ,*polycythaemia.  1876  Tinsley's  Mag. 
XVIII.  150  Whether  we  cast  in  our  lot  with  Bishop  Butler 
or  the  "Polydiabolicals.  Ibid.  149  Why  has  no  interesting 
heretic  gone  in  for  *Polydiabolism  ?  Ibid.  150  The  *poly- 
diabolists  would  put  it  in  the  plural,  and  say  evil  spirits. 
1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photoer.  XLI.  28  The  evolution  of  the 
horse's  leg  from  a  *polydigital  extremity  to  its  present 
form.  1884  Nature  i  May  24/2  L.  Martin,  on  the  'poly- 
dimensional  argument.  1875  Miss  COBOE  Foist  Beasts  4- 
True  190  *Polydoggery  is  a  thing  against  which  all  proper 
feeling  icvolts.  1874  LLBBOCK  Orig.  $  Met.  Ins.  iv.  So 
Those  cases  in  which  animals  or  plants  pass  through  a 
succession  of  different  forms  might  be  distinguished  by  the 

*      sos  Outl. 
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uccession  of  different  forms  might  be  distinguisr 
ame  of  dieidism  or  'polyeidism.  1892  THOMI 
7,ool.  xiii.  239  It  is  a  *poly_-enz>-matic  gland,  that  \*, 


Zool. 


produces  diverse  digestive  ferments.  1811-31  BENTHAM 
Language  Wks.  1843  VIII.  333/1  This  proposition  will 
consist  of  one  word  only,  or  of  divers  words,— will  be  eltne 
monoepic  or  'polyepic. 
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Poly-  combining  form.     1.  General  words. 

(Continued  from  preceding  page. ) 
Polyergic  (-S-idsik)  a.  [Gr.  ipyov  work:  cf. 
i7oA«p7os  hard-working],  acting  in  many  ways, 
having  various  functions.  Polyethnic  (-e-Jmik)  a. 
[Gr.  eSi/oj  nation],  belonging  to  or  containing  many 
nations  or  races.  Polyfene'stral  a.  (nonce-wd.) 
[L.  feneslra  window],  having  many  windows. 
Po'lyfoil  a.  and  sb.  Arch.  =  MCLTIFOIL.  Po'ly- 
gra  mmar  (nonce-wd.~),  a  grammar  of  several  dif- 
ferent languages.  Po'ly-grroove  a.,  having  many, 
i.e.  more  than  three,  grooves,  as  a  rifle;  also 
ellipt.  asrf.  a  poly-groove  rifle ;  so  Poly-grooved 
a.  Polygrral  (-dgai»-ral)  a.  [Gr.  -yC/xw  circle, 
ring],  having  many  whorls,  as  a  shell.  Poly- 
ide-isra,  the  presence  of  many  ideas  or  images 
at  once.  Poly-la-jnlnated  a.,  having  many 
laminae  or  layers.  Polyle'mma,  Logic,  a  complex 
syllogism  resembling  a  dilemma  but  involving 
several  alternatives.  Polylepidons  (-le'pidas)  a. 
[Gr.  Atjri?  scale],  having  many  scales  (Treas. 
Bot.  1866).  Poly  linguist  nonce-wd.  [see  LIN- 
GUIST], a  person  learned  in  many  languages. 
Polylithic  (-li'|)ik)  a.  [Gr.  AiSos  stone],  made  of 
several  stones :  opp.  to  monolithic.  Polylobnlar 
(-l(rbi«la.i)  a.,  having  many  lobules,  f  Poly'lo* 
quent  a.  Obs.  rare~"  [L.  loquent-eni  speaking], 
'that  speaketh  much'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 
Folylychnons  (-li'knas)  a.  (nonce-wd.)  [Gr. \v\vos 
lamp],  having  many  lamps  or  lights.  Poly- 
ma'gnet,  an  instrument  consisting  of  two  or  more 
electromagnets  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  field  of  magnetic  force. 
H  Polyma'nia,  Path.,  mania  affecting  several  men- 
tal faculties:  opp.  to  monomania.  Polyma'sti- 
gate,  Polyma-stigous  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  naffri[, 
Itaariy-  whip],  having  many  flagella,  as  an  in- 
fusorian  ;  plnriflagellate.  PolymetaUiam  (nonce- 
wd.)  [after  bimetallism],  the  use  of  several  different 
metals  for  money.  Polyme  tame-ric  a.  Anat., 
pertaining  to  or  connected  with  several  metameres, 
as  a  muscle  supplied  with  nerves  from  several 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  ||  Folymetochia 
(-mftiJu-kia),  Philol.  [Gr.  /UToxn  a  participle :  cf. 
POLYSYNDETON],  the  frequent  use  of  participles  or 
participial  constructions ;  so  PolymetocMc  (-m/'- 
t(>-kik)  a.,  characterized  by  polymetochia.  Poly- 
ml-crianiz. (nonce-wd.)  [Gr./u«/>oslittle],containing 
much  within  a  small  space.  Polymi  croscope, 
a  microscope  in  which  various  objects  are  mounted 
on  plates  attached  to  a  revolvable  band,  so  that 
they  can  be  brought  successively  into  the  field  of 
observation.  ||  Polymyositis  (-maiiosai'tis),  Path. 
[see  MYOSITIS]  :  see  quot.  1890.  ||  Polyneuritis 
(-niursi'tis),  Path.,  see  quot.  1886.  Polynu- 
clear (-nia-kliar),  Folymrcleate,  -ated  adjs. 
Bio!.,  having  several  nuclei,  multinucleate.  Po- 
lyodio  (-p'dik)  a.  Mas.  (rare)  [Gr.  (IiSiJ  song] 
»=  POLYPHONIC.  Polyoestrons  (-fstrss)  a.  Zool. 
[see  CEsTBUM] :  (see  quot.).  Polyommatous 
(-p'matss)  a.  [Gr.  fy/ia,  i/z^ar-  eye],  having  many 
eyes.  Polyora'ma  [after  PANORAMA],  an  optical 
apparatus  presenting  many  views,  or  a  view  of 
many  objects  (Worcester  1846).  Polyorga-uio  a. 
Biol.,  having  many  different  organs.  •)•  Polyo't- 
ioal  a.  Obs.  (nonce-wd.)  [Gr.  o!r,  far-  ear],  having 
many  ears.  Po-lypage  (-p^'dg)  a.  (Printing), 
comprising  several  pages,  as  a  polypage  (stereo- 
type-) plate.  Polypa-ntograph,  a  form  of  panto- 
graph producing  several  identical  designs  simul- 
taneously from  one  pattern  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.). 
Polyparous  a.  [see  -PAKons],  'bringing  forth 
many  '  (Webster  1864);  multiparous.  Polyped 
(pp-liped)  [after  quadniped\,  sb.  an  animal  having 
many  feet  j  adj.  many-footed.  ||  Polyphooia 
(-fju-bia),  Path.  [-PHOBIA],  morbid  fear  of  many 
things.  Polyphotal  (-fja-tal),  Fo-lyphote  (-fo»t) 
adjs.  [Gr.  ipSis,  (purr-  light],  applied  to  an  electric 
arc-lamp  so  constructed  that  several  may  be  used 
on  the  same  circuit.  fPolypi'ety  (nonce-wd.), 
piety  of  many  forms.  Folyplacid  (-pl^sid)  a. 
Zool.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  ir\a«oCs  flat  cake],  having  more 
than  one  madreporic  plate,  as  a  starfish ;  opp.  to 
monoplacid.  Polyplastio  ( -plarstik)  a.  [PLASTIC]  , 
having  or  assuming  many  forms  (Dunglison, 
1844).  ||  Polypncea  (-pnz'a),  Path.  [Gr.  mofj 
(Dor.  irvoa,  nvoia)  breathing  (cf.  iro\vm>oia  a  violent 
wind) ;  in  F.  polypnte},  '  very  rapid  respiration ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Folyponons  (-i-ponss)  a.  (nonce- 
wd.)  [Gr.  TToXiiiroi'o!  much-labouring],  occupied 
with  many  labours.  Polyposist  (-i'pcsist),  nonce- 
wd.  [cf.  Gr.  TroAviroffi'a  hard  drinking,  TTOAVITOTIJS 
a  hard  drinker],  one  who  drinks  much,  a  hard 
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drinker.  Po'lyprism,  Folyprisma'tic  a.  Cryst.  : 
see  quots.  Folyprothesy  (-prjr)>fti),  Cram.  [Gr. 
TtpoSfais  preposition:  cf.  POLYSYNDETON],  the 
frequent  use  of  prepositions;  so  Polyprothetic 
(-pr0)>e'tik)  a.,  characterized  by  polyprothesy. 
Polypseudonymous  (pplisiwdp'nimss)  a.,  having 
many  pseudonyms  or  aliases,  t  Po'lypyrene 
(-pai°nn),  f  Polypyre'nous  (-pairrnas)  adjs.  [Gr. 
7rO/>iji>  stone  or  hard  seed  of  fruits],  having  two  or 
more  stones  or  kernels,  as  a  fruit.  Folyrhizal 
(-rai-zal),  Polyrhi'zous  adjs.  [Gr.  /5i'£a  root:  cf. 
F.  polyrrhize  adj.],  having  many  roots.  Polyse- 
mant  (-si'masnt)  [ad.  late  Gr.  iroAiiffij  parrot  adj.  , 
having  many  significations],  a  word  having  various 
senses;  so  Polysema'ntic  a.,  having  various 
senses.  Polysemous  (-s/'mss)  a.  [f.  med.L.  poly- 
sem-us  (Dante),  a.  Gr.  iroAv<rj;/*-os  of  many  senses, 
f.  iroAv-,  POLY-  +  ofjita  sign,  ar^aamv  to  signify], 
having  many  meanings.  Polyse-nsnous  a.  [f.  L. 
seasu-s  sense  +  -ousj  =  polysemous  ;  hence  Poly- 
se  nsuonsness.  Po'ly-sided  a.,  many-sided. 
Polysiphonic  (-ssif^'nik),  Polysiphonous  (-sai'- 
fonas)  adjs.,  Nat.  Hist.,  having  or  consisting  of 
several  siphons  or  tubes.  Po  lysoil  a.,  con- 
taining various  kinds  of  soil.  Polysoma-tic  a. 
[Gr.  cruifia  body],  applied  to  a  grain  of  sand- 
stone or  the  like  which  consists  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  smaller  grains.  Polysomatons  (-S0"1- 
matas)  a.  [as  prec.],  applied  to  a  monster  having 
two  or  more  bodies  combined.  Polysomitic 
(-somi-tik)  a.  Zool.,  composed  of  a  number  of 
somites  or  body-segments.  Po'lyspire,  a  form  of 
sponge-spicule  :  see  quot.  Polystachyous  (-stse-- 
kias)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  ajdxvs  ear  of  corn  :  cf.  TroAv- 
araxvs  rich  in  ears  of  corn  (Theocr.)],  having 
many  ears  or  spikes,  as  a  grass  (Mayne).  Poly- 
stelic  (-sti'lik)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  <TTTI\II  post,  pillar, 
etc.],  applied  to  a  stem  or  root  having  more  than 
one  internal  vascular  cylinder  or  stele.  Poly- 
stemonous  (-strmonas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr. 
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403  They  will  shoot  as  well  as  *poly-groovcd  rifles.     18. . 
W.  G.  BINNEY  (Cent.  D.},  *PoIygyral.    1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS 


taken  as  =  stamen  :  cf.  F.  polysttmone  adj.], 
having  the  number  of  stamens  more  than  double 
that  of  the  petals  or  sepals.  Polystethoscope 
(•ste'JxUwip)  :  see  quot.  Polystichous  (-rstikas) 
a.  Nat.  Hist.  [Gr.  artxos  row  :  cf.  DISTICHOUS], 
arranged  in  numerous  rows  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 
Po'lystigm  (-stim),  Geom.  [Gr.  aTi-frf  point], 
a  figure  made  up  of  a  number  of  points.  Poly- 
stigmatic  (-stigmse'tik)  a.  (humorous  nonce-wet.) 
[Gr.  oriyna  mark,  spot],  relating  to  numerous 
spots.  Folystig-mous  (-sti'gmas)  a.  Bot.,  having 
many  stigmas,  as  a  flower  (Cent.  Diet.).  Poly- 
stylar  (-stai'lai),  Po-lystyle  adjs.  Arch.  [Gr. 
ffrCAos  column],  having  or  characterized  by  many 
columns.  Polystylous  (-stai'las)  a.  Bot.,  having 
many  styles,  as  the  ovary  of  a  flower  (Mayne 
1858).  Polysy  llogism  (Logic),  a  combination 
or  series  of  related  syllogisms  ;  so  Polysyllogi'- 
stic  a.  [F.  polysyllogistique],  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  a  polysyllogism.  Po'lytasted  a. 
(nonce-wd.),  having  many  tastes  or  flavours. 
Polythelemism  (-^flftniz'm),  nonce-wd.  [Gr. 
SfKrma  will]  :  see  quot.  Po-lytone  [cf.  F.  poly- 
tone  adj.  (Voltaire)],  varied  tone,  as  in  ordinary 
speaking  :  opposed  to  monotone.  Po'lytope, 
Geom.  [Gr.  r<i»rof  place],  a  form,  in  geometry  of 
more  than  three  dimensions,  corresponding  to  a 
polygon  in  plane,  or  a  polyhedron  in  solid  geo- 
metry. f  Polyto-pian  (nonce-wd.)  [as  prec.],  one 
who  visits  many  places.  tPolytra'gic  a.,  con- 
taining many  tragedies.  Polytrichous  (-i'trikas) 
a.  Nat.  Hist.  [Gr.  6pi(,  Tp<x-  hair],  very  hairy; 
thickly  covered  with  hair  (Mayne  1858).  ||  Poly- 
nresis  (-inn-sis),  ||  Polyuria  (-iuo'ria),  Path.  [Gr. 
oSpijffis  urination,  ovpov  urine],  excessive  excretion 
of  urine  ;  hence  Polyurlo  (-iu«Tik)  a.,  pertaining 
to  or  affected  with  polyuria.  Polyvoltine  [Ital. 
valla  turn,  time],  a  silkworm  of  a  breed  which  yields 
several  broods  of  cocoons  in  a  year. 

1889  BURDON  SANDERSON  Address  to  Biological  Section 
British  Assoc.  in  Nature  a6  Sept.  524/1  Plant  proto- 
plasm, though  it  may  be  structurally  homogeneous,  is 
dynamically  *polyergic—  it  has  many  endowments.  1888 
Daily  News  22  Sept.  1/2  For  purposes  of  communication 
and  for  interchange  of  ideas  the  polyglott,  *poly-ethnic 
Indian  continent  has  become  one  country.  1838  Civil  Eng. 
%  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  311/2  There  is  no  proportion  observed 
feri 
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grammar  must  not  be  admilted  as  a  proof  that  he"  was 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  undertook.  1868  Rep.  to 
Govt.  U  S.  Munitions  War  88  These  guns  are  rifled  on 
the  *polygroove  system,  and  use  lead-coated  projectiles. 
1886  Field  9  Jan.  54/3  Greatly  improved  the  shooting  of  the 
old  m  n  771  e- loading  polygroove.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery 


drical,  and  ciliated  epithelia.  1867  ATWATER  Logic  151 
The  names  Trilemma,  Tetralemma,  *Polylemma  have  been 
sometimes  given  to  this  sort  of  Syllogism  according  to 
the  number  of  members  or  horns.  1873  M.  COLLINS 
Squire  Silchester  II.  xix.  232  An  old  friend  ..  famous  as 
*polylinguist,  philologist,  archaeologist.  1839  Civil  £rtg. 
$  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  368/1  *Polylithic  statues,  or  those  com- 
posed of  several  stones.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst,  Med.  I. 
117  Small  round  cells  with  *polylobular  and  fragmented 
nuclei.  1639  Prater's  Mag.  XX.  709  Freely  dispensing 
light  from  the  huge  *polylychnous  gas-burners  to  a  whole 
neighbourhood.  i8a8  Lancet  19  Apr.  73/2  Dr.  Epos 
enumerated  monomania ;  that  is,  when  one  faculty  is 
affected :  *polymania  where  more  than  one  faculty  is  de- 
ranged. 1893  Chicago  Advance  10  Aug.,  *Polymetallism  is 
historical,  and  iron,  copper,  shells  and  wampum  have  all  been 
used  as  money.  1888  Nature  13  Dec.  151/2  Most  muscles, 
Fuerbringer  argues,  are  *polymetameric,  i.  e.  they  receive 
nervous  fibres  from  two  or  more  spinal  roots.  1000  H.  W. 
SMYTH  Grk.  MelicPoets  p.  lvii,The  periods  [in  thedithyramb] 
were  disjointed.. and  *polymetochic  :  the  heaping  of  parti- 
ciples added  pomp  and  rapidity.  1899  ^ '  ^'  KNAPP  Lift 
Borrow  I.  70  A  small  410  volume.,  in  his  *polymicrian 
handwriting.  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  *  Polymyositis, 
inflammation  of  a  number  of  muscles,  simultaneous  or 
successive.  1809  A/lbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  461  Primary 
affections  of  the  muscle,  (a)  Acute  polymyositis.  1886 
W.  R.  COWERS  Man,  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  I.  91  The  term  '  mul- 
tiple neuritis  '  or  '  *polyneuritis  '  is  applied  to  the  condition 
in  which  many  nerves  are  inflamed  simultaneously  or  in 
rapid  succession.  1899  Alloutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  496  Certain 
mineral  poisons  . .  induce  paralysis  by  the  establishment  of 
polyneuritis.  1876  tr.  VVagner^s  Gen,  Patkol.  (ed.  6)  273 
In  atrophic  increase  of  fat,  in  *polynuclear  bone-cells. 
1901  W.  OSLER  Princ.  ty  Pract.  Med.  i.  19  Acute  diseases, 
in  which  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  are  increased.  1895 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.>  *  Poly  nucleate,  multinucleate.  1878  T. 
BRYANT  Pract*  Surg.  I.  138  In  some  examples  there  are 
large  *poly nucleated  cells.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases 
i.  26  Poly-nucleated  leucocytes.  18x8  BUSBY  Gram.  Mus. 
99  note,  The  first  of  these  styles  of  melody  they  term 
monodic,  the  second  *polyodic.  But  this  polyodic  style  of 
composition,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  compounding 
of  harmony  with  melody.  1900  HEAPE  in  Q.  Jrnl.Microsc. 
Sc.  Nov.  16  There  are  two  forms  of  sexual  season  evident 
in  female  mammals  ;  the  monosstrous,  in  which  there  is 
only  a  single  oestrus  at  one  or  more  particular  times  of  the 
year  (bitch),  and  the  *polycestrous,  in  which  there  are  two  or 
more  concurrent  dioestrous  cycles  at  a  particular  time  of  the 
year  (mare).  1864  WEBSTER,  */W>ww»m^7«.r,  having  many 
eyes.  1884  Ck.  Times  8  Feb.  101  Like  the  mysterious 
Beings  in  the  Apocalypse,  polyommatous — full  of  eyes. 
1887  Science  3  June  534/2  In  the  natural  world  some  beings 
are  monorganic,  others  are  *polyorganic.  1613  JACKSON 
Creed  n.  xxvii.  §  3  As  vsually  is  found  in  any  *polywticall 
Argus-eyed  tyrannic.  18*2  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag, 
XII.  87  It  is  all  right  and  fitting  that  a  quadruped,  or 
*polypedf  like  Jack-with-the-many-legs,  should  goon  foot 
1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  193  Though  it  cannot  be 
thrown  down  by  a  tempest,  it  may  be  shattered  by  it,  and  its 
polyped  unity  destroyed.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  ( 1843)  5 
*Poly-piety  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  1890 
Cent.  Diet,,  *Polypnaea.  1897  AllbntCs  Syst.  Med.  II.  485 
A  probable  compensatory  polypncea  or  attack  of  dyspnoea. 
1853  Fraser's  Ma%.  XLVII.  179  We  have  never  had  such 
a  *polyponous  individual  as  the  Rector  of  Lyndon.  iSai 
SPorting  Mag.  IX.  53  The  ancients  boasted  the  power  of 
their  *Polyposists.  1873  GANOT  Physics  {ed.  6)  vn.  in.  §  502 
That  the  angle  of  deviation  increases  with  the  refractive 
index  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  *polyprism.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  prism  formed  of  several  prisms  of  the 
same  angle  connected  at  their  bases.  1849  CRAIG,  *Poly- 
prismatic,  presenting  numerous  prisms.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Poly  prismatic,  having  many  lateral  secondary  planes,  with 
or  without  the  primary  planes;  said  of  a  prismatic  crystal. 
1896  J.  DONOVAN  in  Classical  Rev.  Feb.  62/1  The  gradual 
development  from  extreme  oligoprothesy  to  considerable 
*polyprothesy,  in  the  Tragic  writers,  is  especially  dwelt  on. 
Ibid.,  The  enquiry  leads  to  the  general  law  that  prose  is 
*polyprothetic  and  poetry  oligoprothetic.  1876  World  V. 
No.  105.  9  If  it  is.  .intolerable  for  one  gentleman  to  call 
another  a  *polypseudonymous  writer.  1902  SWINBURNE  in 
Q.  Rev.  July  30  The  polypseudonymous  ruffian  who  uses 
and  wears  out  as  many  stolen  names  as  ever  did  even  the 
most  cowardly  and  virulent  of  literary  poisoners.  1693 
Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  928  The  Pomiferous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
.  .these  are  all  *Polypyrene.  1706  PHILLIPS,  *Potyj>yrenous 
Fruit, ,  .such  Fruit  of  Trees,  Herbs,  etc,  as  contain  two  or 
more  Kernels  or  Seeds  within  it.  1838  in  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Polyrhizal.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Polyrhizus, ,  .having  many  roots, , .  *polyrhizous.  1873 
F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  170  Multiyocals  ..  are  of  three  sorts. 

I.  *Polysemants,  where  there  is  identity  of  fprn\  in  the 
symbols  of  primary  significations  and  their  derivatives;  as 
(a)  burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  presents,  preterites,  and  parti- 
ciples ;  as  (b)  love,  substantive  and  verb,  or  ill,  adjective,  ad- 
verb, and  substantive;  and  as  {c}  Post,  stage,  the  substantives. 

II.  Homographs,  identical  to  the  eye;  ..III.  Homophones, 
identical  to  the  ear  only.    1862  —  Hindu  Philos.  Syst. 
75  note,  This  is  not  the  Sankhya  '  nature  ',  prakriti,  but 
our  own  *polysemantic  '  nature '.     1884  Athenaeum  17  May 
628/2  What  Dante  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  Can  Grande, 
calls  the  '"polysemous'  character  of  the  poem.    [DANTE 
Efat.  x.  §  7    Istius  operis  non  est  simplex  sensus,  immo 
die!  potest  polysemum,  hoc  est  plurium  sensuum.j     1904 
GARDNER  Dante's  Ten  Heavens  n  We  are  told  in  the 
Letter   to   Can   Grande   that   the   poem   is  * polysensuous. 
1899  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  211  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Paget 
Toynbee    quite    realises    in    the    Dictionary  . .  the   'poly- 
sensupusness  of  Beatrice.     1862  H.  W.  BELLF.W  Jrnl.  Pol. 
Mission   Afghanistan  216   The  only   clean  ..  building   is 
a  *polysided  domed  mosque  . .  that  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the   village.      1898   SEDGWICK    Textbk.  Zool. 
I.  125  note,  The   coenosark  or  hydrocaulus  is  said  to  be 
fascicled  or  *polysiphonic  when  it  is  composed  of  several 
adherent   tubes.     1857   BERKELEY  C>yptog.  Bot.  §  133  Of 
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those  greeu  Algae  which  arc  masked  by  calcareous  matter,    , 
there  are  two  series  distinguished  by  their  monosiphonous 
or  •polysiphonous  stems.     1778  [W.  MARSHALL]   Minutes 
Agnc.,  Digest  18  A  Unisoil  Farm  requires  fewer  Implements 
tlian  a  'Polysoil   Farm.      1904  Brit.  Med.   "Jrnl.  17  Dec. 
1643/2  The  subject  of  *t)olysomatous  terata.     1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  251  Groups  of 'polysomilic  segments, 
which  . .  receive  the  name  of  thorax  and  abdomen.     1887 
SOLLAS  in  Enryil.  Brit.  XXII.  417/2  (Sponge)  A  continued 
spiral  growth  through  several  revolutions  gives  the  *poly- 
sphe.   iaaa-\aC'tal/engerRep.XX.V.  p.  Ixii,  Polysfire...    \ 
A  spiie  of  two  or  more  revolutions.     1896  CORMACK  in    j 
Tiaits.  Linn.  Sac..  Bot.  Ser.  ll.  V.  275  His  description  of    I 
the  'polystelic  condition  of  stems  of  Pteridophyta.    Ibid., 
With  polystelic  roots  must  be  classed  certain  abnormal 
Palm-roots.  1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §392  If  the  stamens  are 
double  thesepalsor  petals,  .the  flower  'isdiptostemonous..',  if 
more  than  double,  *polystemo>toui.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot. 
254/>D/yj/«'/««ow(sic],..as  in  the  Rose.     1889  HANDBRSON 
tr.  Baas'  Outl.  Hist.  Med.  1016  The  stethoscope  of  Lan- 
douzy  (*polystethoscope)  with  several  tubes  at  one  end,  so    j 
that  seveial  persons  can  listen  to  the  same  murmur  at  once.    [ 
1863  R.  TowNttMD  Mod.  Geom.  1.  144  A  complete  figure 
which . .  may  be  termed  a  *polystigm  in  the  former  case,  and 
a  polygram  in  the  latter.     1881  BLACKMORE  Christmoell  x. 
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styfar  composition,    /bid.' 263/2  Such  apertures  must  prove 
.  .at  variance  with  its  columnar  and  *polystyle  character. 
1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xix.  (1860)  I.  363  A  series  of 
correlative  syllogisms,  following  each  other  in  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  is  called  a  "Poly-    ; 
syllogism.  1709-10  HENLEY  in  Swi/t's  Wks.  (1841)  II.  452/2    \ 
When  the  *polytasted  wine  excited  jovial  thoughts  and    I 
banished  serious  reflections.   1905  Faith  of  Christian  (ed.  2} 
12/1  We  have  simply  substituted  what  may  be  called  *poly- 
thelemism,  or  the  doctrine  of  many  wills,  for  the  doctrine  of 
polytheism.    1851  Ecclesiologist  XIII.  63  They  are  read,— 
we  mean  read  in  "polytone,— by  the  Priest.     1866  J.  B. 
DYKES  in  P.  Freeman  Rites  ft  Ritual  106  The  use  of  the 
monotone  dropped  and  gave  place  to  our  modern  careless  un-    ] 
ecclesiastical  polytone.  1611  B.  JONSON  in  Coryat  Crudities, 
Charac.  Autftonr,  The  character  of  y  famous  Odcombian    i 
or  rather  *Polytopian  Thomas  the  Coryate.   1605  EARL  STIR- 
LING Alexandrian  Argt.,  Which  multitude  of  murthers    ' 
gave . .  to  me  the  subject  of  this  *Polytragicke  Tragedie.  1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polyuresia,  'Polyuresis.  1876  tr.  Wag- 
ner's Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  584  "Polyuiia  is  absent,  but  there 
exists  a  frequent  desire  for  micturition.    1890  Lancet  r  Nov. 
038/1   Reducing  the  polyuria  and  the  thirst.      1885  W. 
ROBERTS  Urinary  I,  Renal  Dis.  n.  i.  (ed.  4)  245  In  "poly- 
uric  subjects  the  contractile  power  of  the  renal  vessels  is 
apparently  paialysed.     1890  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  Feb.  500  For 
the  protection  of  the  mulberry-trees,  the  raising  of  *polv- 
voltines,  or  worms  that  hatch  several  broods  a  year,  is 
forbidden  in  many  countries. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  a  prefixed  element  indicating 
generally  the  higher  members  of  a  series  of  mono-, 
di-,  In-,  etc.  compounds ;  sometimes  including  all 
except  the  primary  or  mono-  member. 

a.  Prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  sbs.  used  as  the 
names  of  compounds  formed  by  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  atoms,  molecules,  or  radicals  (some- 
times with  elimination  of  hydrogen  atoms,  water 
molecules,  etc.),  as  polyethylene "(C.^'K.?)*'  (e-8- 
hexethylene  alcohol  (C,  H4)«  H., .  O7) ;  polygly- 
cerin :  see  quot.  1877;  polyo'xide,  a  binary  compound 
containing  several  oxygen  atoms,  as  a  pentoxide ; 
so  poly  sir  Iphide,  polytc'rcbcne,  polyte'rpcne,  etc. 
1854  J.  SCOFFERN in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc., Chem.  353  Thedesigna- 
tion  of  polysulphurets  has  been  applied.   186*  MILLEH  Elem. 
Cheat,  (ed.  2)111.  25J  note,  These  bodies  [Glycol,  Diethy. 
lene  alcohol  and  Triethylene  alcohol] .  .are  termed  polyethy- 
lene alcohols  by  Wurtz.      1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 
687  Polyterebenes,  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.   1871  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  215  From  the  forma- 
tion of  polysulphides    of  ammonium   and    water.     1877 
WATTS  fowtus'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  185  Polyglycerins.  Two, 
three,  or  more  molecules  of  glycerin  can  unite  into  a  single 
molecule,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  water-molecuTes 
less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycerin  molecules  which 
combine  together.     1881  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met. 
U.  S.  615  Some  sulphurets   from  Nevada  County  were 
digested  in  a  solution  of  sodium  polysulphide,  with  the 
addition  of  free  sulphur.    1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Polyterpette, .. 
any  one  of  a  class  of  substances  polymeric  with  the  ter  penes. 
b.    Prefixed   to   adjs.    or    sbs.,    forming   adjs., 
meaning  '  containing  or  derived  from  two  or  more 
molecules  of  the  substance  expressed  by  the  second 
element ' :  e.  g.  polya'cid,  polyca-rbic,  polyelhcnic, 
polyo-xygen,  polysirlphurclted.     See  also   POLY- 
ATOMIC, POLYBASIC,  PoLYTHIONIC. 

'*54  J.  SCOFFEKN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  353  These 
polysulphuretted  combinations  are  decomposed.  1866  DO- 
LING Anim.  Chem.  113  We  cannot  doubt  that  corresponding 
acids  with  three  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen  are  also  formed, as 
in  other  modes  of  oxidation  ; . .  such  poly-oxygen  acids  being 
much  less  volatile.  1873  WATTS  Fownes  Chem.  (ed.  1 1)  621 
rolyethenic  alcohols,  .contain  the  elements  of  two  or  more 
molecules  of  ethene  oxide  combined  with  one  molecule  of 
waler.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wurtz  Atom.  Th.  198  Some 
time^  afterwards,  when  the  existence  of  polyacid  bases  was 
admitted,..  Graham  discovered  polybasic  acids. 

Polyaoanthoua  to  Polyactinal :  see  POLY-. 

Polyad  (pfi-lij&d).  Chem.  [f.  POLY-,  after 
dyad,  triatl,  etc.]  A  polyatomic  element  or  radical. 

1879  ROSSITKR  Diet.  Sri.  Terms  270/2  Polyads  =  Poly- 
atomic elements  :  triads,  tetrads,  hexads,  &c. 

U  Polyadelphia  (pp:liiade-lfia).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus,  1735),  f.  Gr.  iroA.ii-,  POLY- +  dotX^xSs 
brother  +  -IA  1.]  The  eighteenth  class  in  the 
Linnrean  Sexual  System,  comprising  plants  whose 
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flowers  have  the  stamens  united  in  three  or  more 
bundles.  Hence  Polyadelph  (rare-"),  a  plant 
of  this  class;  Polyade  Iphian  (rare—"},  Poly- 
adelphous 'adjs.,  belonging  to  this  class ;  having 
the  stamens  so  united  ;  also  said  of  such  stamens. 

1818  WEBSTER, 'Polyadelph.  i7S3CHAMHE«sC><V..S'«i>Ap 
Toly(uiclt>hiat . .  a  class  of  plants,  whose  stamina  are  formed 
into  three  or  more  separate  bodies.  1770  ELLIS  in  Phil. 
Tram.  LX.  521  In  the  class  of  Polyadelphia.  1(35  HENS- 
LOW  Princ.  Bat.  f  138.  149  The  class  Polyadelpbia  U  ex- 
ceedingly small  (the  genus  Hypericum  forming  its  most 
prominent  feature).  x8j8  WEBSTER, *  Polyadelphian.  1807 
J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  But.  450  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
•polyadelphous  at  all.  1860  OLIVER  Less.  Bat.  (1873)  '45 
Hypericum  is  the  only  British  genus  with  polyadelphous 
stamens.  1878  M  AST  tins  Henfreys  Bot.  224. 

Polyadelphite  (pp  Ii,ade-lf3it).  Min.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ITE  » :  so  named  as  consisting  of  five  dif- 
ferent silicates  united.]  A  massive  brownish-yellow 
variety  of  iron  garnet,  found  in  New  Jersey. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.  1. 154  Polyadelphite.  .was  sent  me 
by  Mr.  N'uttall.  1891  DANA  Mia.  (ed.  6  443. 

Polyadenopathy  to  Poly-affectioned:  see 
POLY-  i.  Polyssmia:  see  POLYHJ:MIA. 

Folyander  (p?li,«-nd3j).  [In  sense  I,  ad. 
med.L.  polyandrum,  for  earlier  POLYANDRIUM. 
In  sense  2,  ad.  F.  polyandre  adj.,  ad.  mod.L. /o(y- 
andrus  POLYANDROUS.  Cf.  DIANDEB.] 

fl.   —  POLYANDBIUM.  Obs.  rare. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  MOH.  241  Ethelbert  lieth  here 
closde  in  this  Polyander.  a  1683  STAVELEY  Hiit.  Ck.  Eng. 
xv.  (1712)  255  Famous  King  Ethelbert  lies  here,  Cloi'd  in 
this  Poliander. 

2.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  class  Polyandria.  rare-". 

1818  in  WEBSTER. 

Polyandria  (ppliise'ndria).    [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
TroXtiovSpta,  n.  of  state    from  *oKvav6pat  having   J 
many  men  or  husbands  (f.  ITOAU-,  POLY-  +  d*5p-    ; 
man,  male),  employed  by  Linnaeus  (.'735)  'n  'o6 
sense  '  having  many  stamens  or  male  organs '.] 

1.  Bot.    The  thirteenth   class  in   the   Linntean 
Sexual  System,  comprising  plants  having  twenty 
or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle  (cf.   • 
ICOSANDRIA).     Also  the  name  of  one  of  the  orders   ' 
in  certain  classes,   as   Monadclphia,  Gynandria, 
Monacia,  in  which  the  number  of  stamens  is  used 
to  subdivide  them  into  orders. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Polyandria,.  .a  class  of  plants 
withnermaphrodile  flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  stamina, 
or  male  parts,  in  each.  1835  HENSLOW  Princ.  Bot.  §138. 
148  In  Icosandria  they  [the  stamens)  adhere  to  the  calyx  . . 
whilst  in  Polyandria  they  are  free  from  the  calyx,  or  arc 
hypogynous. 

2.  Zool.  and  Anthrop.   =  POLYANDRY. 

1876  Benedens  Aniin.  Parasites  56  It  is  a  case  of  poly- 
andria  which  we  see  realized  in  the  Scalpellum.  1879 
KEANE  Lffivre's  Philos.  i.  28  A  long  period  of  polyandna 
in  which  the  mother  was  the  centre  and  only  bond  of  the 
family. 

Polyandria,  pi.  of  POLYANDBIDM. 
Polya  ndrian,  a.  rare.    [f.  prec.  +  -AN.] 

1.  Bot.    -  POLYANDROTJS  I. 

a  1794  SIR  W.  JONES  Talcs  (1807)  170  Taught .  .To  class  by    j 
pistil  and  by  stamen,  Produce  from  nature  s  rich  dominion 
Flow'rs  polyandrian  monogynian. 

2.  =  POLYANUKOUS  2. 

1809  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  II.  115  In  Malabar  the  poly- 
andrian  system  of  polygamy  prevail;,.     1891  G.  W.  CoOKt 
Brmuning  Guide-Bit.   385  Of  this  polyandrian  lady,  no 
further  mention  occurs. 

Hence  Polya'ndrianism.    =  POLYANDRY. 

1810  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  200.     1819  —  Sir  T.  Mart 
(1831)  II.  109  The  regulated  polyandriamsm  which  Cxsar 
found  established  in  the  south  of  Britain. 

Polya'ndric,  a.    rare.    [f.    Gr.   voktavfy-os 
i   (see  POLYANDHOUS)  +  -ic.    So  F.  polyandriquc.] 

\     —  POLYANDHOTJS  2.      (Corresp.  to  POLYGYNIC.) 

1868  Westm.  Rev.  Apr.  410  The  tradition  of  their  poly- 
andric  marriage.  1875  A.  WILSON  Abode  of  Snow  xxiv.  234, 
I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  a  polyandric  wife  was  left 
without  the  society  of  one  at  least  of  her  husbands. 

Polyandrion :  see  POLYANDRIUM. 
Polyandrious,  a.  Bot.  rare—",    [f.  POLYAN- 

DBI-A  +   -OUS.]    =  POLYANDHOUS  I. 
1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
Polya "ndrism.  rare.    [f.  Gr.  »oXt!oi'8p-ot  (see 

POLYANDROCS)   +  -ISM.]    =   POLYANDRY. 
1800  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  473  Here  polyandrism  prevails. 

Polyandrist  (ppli|3e-ndrist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  practises  polyandry;  a  woman 
who  has  several  husbands  at  the  same  time.  In 

i   quot.  1887  tuphem.  for '  prostitute '.    Also  attrib. 

\   (-POLYANDROUS  a).    (Corresp.  to  POLYGYNIST.) 

1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIII.  r43  Her  elder  sister, 
Imagination,  once  so  prolific  in  her  loveliness,  a  Polyandrist 
with  all  her  Passions  of  old.  '878  C.  S.  WAKE  Efffl. 
Morality  II.  241  From  the  legend  of  the  Pendavas-.it 
would  seem  that  they  [the  Kshatriyas.]  were  actually  poly- 
andrists.  1687  Pall  Mall  G.  14  July  2/1  Attempts  to  make 
the  regulation  of  the  movements  of  female  polyandries  a 
police  function. 

II  Polyandrium  (ppliia-ndriiim),  -ion  (-iffr). 

PI.  -la.    [Late  L.  polyandrium,  -ion,  a.  Gr.  iroXu- 

avSptov,  as  below,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  vokvavoptos 

,   adj.,  of  or  relating  to  many  men.]     In  Gr.  Antiq. 
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A  burial-place  for  a  number  of  men,  esp.  those 
who  had  (alien  in  battle.     Hence  allusively. 

a  1601  FULLER  Worthier,  Warwick.  (1662)  in.  131  Then 
each  Church  yard  was  indeed  a  Polyandr[ijum,  so  that  the 
Dead  might  seem  to  ju&tle  one  another  for  room  therein. 
iBioT.S.  HUGHRS  Trav.  A/ViVy I. xi.  335  That  polyandrium 
which  covered  the  remains  of  those  brave  Thebans  who  fell 
in  defence  of  Grecian  liberty.  1846  C.  MAINLAND  C*.  Co/a 
cam/it  55  Tombs  . .  mentioned  by  antiquarians  under  the 
name  of  Polyandria.  f 

Polyaiidrous  (p/>li|Se-ndras),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ITOAV- 
aLvtfxn  (see  POLYANDHIA)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Bot.    Having  numerous  stamens;    spt(.  be- 
longing to  the  class  Polyandria. 

l»jo  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  259  In  this  order.. there  are 
polyandrous  species :  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  monocotyle- 
dons, which  rarely  exceed  the  number  6  in  their  stamens. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Ftora  367  Flowers  i-sexual.  poly- 
androus.. .Sagiltaria. 

2.  Having  more  than  one,  or  several,  husbands  ; 
practising,  pei taining  to,  or  involving  polyandry. 
(Corresp.  to  POLYGYNOUS  2.) 

1865  MCLENNAN  Prim.  Marriage  viii.  171  The  poly- 
androus arrangement.  1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civili*.  in. 
(1875!  154  The  passage  . .  in  Tacitus  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  justify  us  in  regarding  the  Germans  as  haying  been  poly- 
androus. 188*  Athenxum  22  Apr.  501/3  The  existence  of 
the  ancient,  uncivilized,  and  polyandrous  forms  of  the  family. 
b.  Zool.  Characterized  by  polyandry,  as  a  species. 

1885  C.  TROTTER  in  Academy  6  June  395/3  He  also  records 
a  poTyandrous  species  among  the  birds.  1904  Contemp. 
Rei\  Oct.  495  Cuckoos  are  probably  polyandrous. 

Polyandry  (pfliiaendri).  [ad.  Gr.  •aoKvattfia. : 
see  POLYANDRIA.  So  F.  polyantlrie.]  That  form 
of  polygamy  in  which  one  woman  has  two  or  more 
husbands  at  the  same  time  ;  plurality  of  husbands. 
(Corresp.  to  POLYGYNY.) 

1780  M.  MADAN  TMyphthora  (1781)  I.  279  This  surely 
affords  a  strong  proof  that  polyandry  (as  it  is  called)  is  con* 
trary  to  nature.  1816  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  18,  1  can 
account  for  the  system  of  Polyandry,  as  he  calls  iu  only 
in  one  way;,  .that  it  originated  in  necessity.  '88s  CI.ODU 
Myths  *  Dr.  i.  vi.  104  The  custom  of  female  infanticide . . 
rendering  women  scaice,  led  at  once  to  polyandry. 

b.  Zool.  The  fact  of  a  female  animal  having 
more  than  one  male  mate. 

1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  viii.  269  Three  starlings  not 
rarely  frequent  the  same  nest ;  but  whether  this  is  a  case  of 
polygamy  or  polyandry  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Polyangle,  Polyangular :  see  POLY-  i. 
Polyanth  (pc'liiaenb).  rare.    Anglicized  form 
of  POLYANTHUS. 

1818  \VEBSTER,  Polyanth,  Polyanthos.  i8s«  DELAMER 
Fl.  Card,  (i860  41  Polianlh  narcissuses  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Holland,  with  tulips,  and  other  Dutch  bulbs. 

t  Folyanthea  (ppliisenb/a).  Obs.  [a.  med. 
L.  polyanthia,  (.  Gr.  type  *«oA«U'tf€ia,  f.  iroAwu-Jr/t 
much  blooming  (f.  avim  flower).]  A  collection  of 
the  '  flowers '  of  poetry  or  other  literature,  i.  e.  of 
choice  literary  extracts ;  an  anthology. 

Appears  in  1503  as  title  of  a  work  by  Domenico  Nani 
Mirabclli,  Polyanthea,  idest  Florum  multitudo  (Savona 
1603);  subseq.  in  titles  of  many  similar  works,  as  the  Poly. 
cuitltea  Nova  of  J.  Lange  (Geneva  1600). 

1618  SELDEN  Hist.  Tithes  Pret,  What  were  patch!  up 
out  of  Postils,  Polyantheas,  common  J>lace  books.  1641 
•SMECTYMNUUS'  Vind.  Answ.  Pref.  aijb,  As  destitute  of 
all  learning,  as  if  our  reading  had  never  gone  beyond  a 
Pofyantfua.  l»73<>-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Polyantkfa,  a  famous 
collection  of  common  places,  in  alphabetical  order,  made 
first  by  Domini  Nanni  de  Miratella,  of  great  service  to 
orators,  preachers,  &c.  of  the  lower  class.] 

Hence  t  Polymthe'an  a.  Obs.,  pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  using  a  '  polyanthea ' ;  also  as  sb, 
one  who  uses  a  '  polyanthea '. 

i6»i  BURTON  Auat.  Mel.  I.  U.  IIL  xv,  [One)  that  by., 
some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a  few 
notes  from  other  men's  harvests.  l««i  Br.  MOUNTAGU 
Diatribe  38  My  selfe,  a  pootc  Postulating  Polyanlhean 
Clergy-man.  Ibid.  434  As  we  poore  Breuiarists  and  Poly- 
anlheans  of  the  Clergie  vse  to  do. 

Polyanthous  (ppliite nbas),  a.  rare-",  [f. 
as  next  +  -ous.]  Bearing  many  flowers,  or  many 
blooms  in  one  flower. 

1858  MAYNE  Expat.  Lex.,  Polyanthus,  Bot.  applied  to  a 
plant  which  bears  many  flowers,.. as  in  the  Nardssiis poly- 
anthus. Applied  by  WachendorrT  to  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  are  compound  or  aggregate :  polyanlhous. 

Polyanthus  (p^liioe-ntios).  Also  7-8  -OB. 
[a.  mod.L.  polyanthus,  f.  Gr.  »oAi>-,  POLY-  +  ivfiot 
flower :  cf.  Gr.  iroAixu'flos  much  blooming.] 

1.  A  favourite  ornamental  cultivated  form  of 
1'riiHufa  (supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
cowslip,  P.  veris,  or  a  cross  between  that  and  the 
primrose,  P.  vulgaris),  having  flowers  of  various 
shades,  chiefly  brown  or  crimson  with  yellow  eye 
and  border,  in  an  umbel  on  a  common  peduncle. 

[Cf.  1583  DODON.CUS  Stirp.  Hist.  Pempt.  se*  146  Primu- 
larum  Verb  una  maior  et  polyanthemos.  16*5  TAIIERN 
MONTANUS  ffeu  u.  valkoni.  Kraxterbuch  II.  33  Primula 
veris  mullifloia.  16.9  PARKINSON  Paradisus  xxxv.  ,4, 
Priuinla  ttris  *  Paralysis,  Primroses  and  Cowslips.  Ibid. 
244.  9.  Paralysis  altera  odorata  flare  pallida  palyaithos, 

"i f^^l°^.f.\aFam.Dict.  s-v.  Flnmr,  You  are  now  also  to 
transplant  your  Seedling  Polynnlhos  upon  a  shady  I* 
and  divide  'the  old  Roots.     ,7^-46  THOMSON  #£•*!& 
The  daisv,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue,  And   pol>Anl 
o^    unnumheVed    dyf«.     17*8    I.»nv    IA'XBOKO^H    Utt.    to 


POLYARCH. 

S/unstone  16  Oct.,  [We]  have  now  primroses  and  poly- 
anthuses growing.  1779  SHhRtuAN  Critic  ii.  ii,  The  vulgar 
wallflower,  and  smart  gillyflower,  The  polyanthus  mean, 
the  dapper  daisy.  1840  E.  ELLIOTT  Withered  Wild  Flowers 


a  polyanthus  in  his  mouth. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Polyanthus  Narcissus :  any 
one  of  a  group  of  species  of  Narcissus,  as  N. 
Tazetta,  which  have  the  flowers  in  an  umbellate 
cluster  on  a  common  peduncle.  So  Polyanthus 
Primrose,  =  sense  I. 

[1856 :  see  PoLYANTH.]  1866  Treat.  Sot.  776  The  numerous 
species  of  Narcissus,  .have  been  thrown  into  several  groups 
or  subgenera,. .  Ajax:  the  Daffodils.  ..  Ganytncdes :  the 
Rush  Daffodils... Hermione:  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
distinguished  by  the  slender  cylindrical  tube  and  shallow 
cup,  the  filaments  unequally  adnate  near  the  mouth,  and 
the  style  slender,  as  in  N.  Tazetta.  x88a  Garden  18  Feb. 
119/2  The  centre  bed  is  filled  with ..  pale-coloured  Poly- 
anthus Narcissus,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Ibid.  13  May 
323/1  The  Polyanthus  Primrose  sent  is  an  undoubtedly 
novel  form  of  the  ancient  Jack-in-the-Green. 

Polyarch.  (ppliiaik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  iro\«-, 
POLY-  +  af\r>  beginning,  origin.]  Proceeding 
from  many  points  of  origin  :  said  of  the  primary 
xylem  or  woody  tissue  of  a  stem  or  root. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  351  The  xylem 
is  according  to  the  particular  case  diarch  or  polyarch,  and 
its  starting-points  . .  all  lie  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another. 

Polya-rchal,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  as  POLYABCHY 
+  -AL.J  Having  many  rulers.  So  PolyaTChical 

a.  (rare),  of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  poly- 
archy  (opp.  to  monarchical}  •  Fo-lyarchist  (rare), 
one  who  advocates  or  believes  in  a  polyarchy. 

1896  BOSCAWEN  Bible  ff  Monuments  v.  112  The  Deluge 
formed  the  rubicon  between  the  mythic  period  and  the 
heroic  and  »polyarchal  age.  1660  R.  SHERINGHAM  King's 
Supremacy  Asserted  viii.  (1682)  84  The  state  of  a  Common- 
wealth is  either  Monarchical,  or  *Polyarchical.  1673  H. 
STUBBE  Further  Vind.  Dutch  War  To  Rdr.  13  It  was  a 
niaxime  transmitted  unto  them  from  the  first  Pr.  William 
that  this  Polyarchical  Government  could  not  subsist  without 
a  State-holder,  who  was  to  reconcile  all  emergent  difficulties 
betwixt  the  Towns  and  Provinces.  1678  CunwoKTH  Intcll. 
Svst,  i.  iv.  403  Yet  is  it  undeniably  evident,  that  he 
[Plato]  was  no 'Polyarchist,  but  a  Monarchist,  an  assertor 
of  One  Supreme  God. 

Polyarchy  (pfliiajki).  Also  7-8  erron.  poly- 
garchy.  [ad.  Gr.  iro\vap\'a  rule  by  many,  f. 
jroXu-,  POLY-  +  -apx'o  rule.  The  0  form  poly- 
girohy,  after  med.L.  polygarchia,  obs.  F.  poli- 
ganhie,  Sp.  poligarquia,  Pg.  polygarchia,  It.  poli- 
garchia,  arising  (in  med  L.  or  the  Romanic  langs.) 
from  assimilation  to  oligarchia,  OLIGABCHY,  was 
the  usual  one  in  17-181)1  c.] 

1.  The  government  of  a  state  or  city  by  many : 
contrasted  with  monarchy. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man.  (1634)  5  The  Bees  abhor  as 
well  Polyarchy  as  Anarchy.  1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1606) 
56  Any  Government .  .whether  it  be  Monarchy  or  Polyarchy. 
l8«3  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  1.  615  The  inevitable 
ruin  which  a  polyarchy  of  independent  Juntas  would  bring 
on.  1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gi_fford  Lect.  viii.  153  Polyarchy 
is  anarchy. 

0.  (1611  COTCR.,  Poligarchie,  a  monarchic  diuided  into 
sundrie  parts ;  or  such  a  diuision.]  i643HERLE/l"£w.  Feme 
32  The  extreames  of  these  three  kinds  of  ..Government  are 
tyrannic,  oligarchic,  polygarchie  (i.e.)  of  one,  of  many,  and  of 
all,  when  arbitrary  and  unbounded  in  their  governments. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Polygarchy.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Poly. 
garchy,  the  Government  of  a  Commonwealth  in  the  Hands 
of  many.  1721-90  BAILEY,  Polygarcky.  1804  Ann.  Kef. 
682  It  was  thought  that  an  infallible  remedy  had  been  dis- 
covered for  popular  convulsions  in  a  polygarchy. 

H  b.  (erron.  use,  after  heptarchy.)  A  group  of 
many  kingdoms. 

1826  SOUTHEY  Vina1.  Eccl.  Angl.  68  Wessex,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polyarchy. 
1831-4  DE  QUINCEY  Cxsars  Wks.  1862  IX.  200  A  polyarchy 
(such  as  the  Saxons  established  in  England). 

2.  Bot.    [1.  POLYARCH  ;   cf.  dichogamy,  hetero- 
styly,  etc.]     The  condition  of  being  polyarch. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  357  The  thick 
roots  of  Iris,  Asparagus,  Smilax  (Sarsaparilla),  Palms,  &c., 
are  examples  of  a  high  degree  of  polyarchy. 

Polyargite  (p?liia-jd,^3it).  Min,  [ad.  Swed. 
polyargit  (L.  F.  Svanberg  1840),  f.  Gr.  iroXu-, 
I'OLY-  +  ap-f6s  shining,  sparkling :  see  -ITE  !.]  A 
rose-coloured  lamellar  variety  of  FINITE. 

1844  DANA  Min.  303  Polyargite.. occurs  in  larger  grains 
than  Rosite. 

Polyargyrite  (ppliia-jdjjirsit).  Min.  [ad. 
Ger.  polyargyrit  (F.  v.  Sandberger  1869),  f.  Gr. 
jroAu-,  POLY-  +  apyvpos  silver :  see  -ITE '.]  Sulph- 
antimonide  of  silver  containing  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  the  latter  metal. 

1872  DANA  Min.  App.  1. 12  Polyargyrite.  ..Lustre  metallic 
Color  iron-black  to  dark  blackish-gray.  . .  The  mineral  is 
between  argentite  and  pyrargyrite.  1893  CHAPMAN  Blowpipe 
Pract.  115  Polyargyrite  is  closely  related  [to  polybasite]. 

Polyarsenite  (p-rtiiausenait).  Min.  [mod.  (L.  J. 
Igelstrom  1885)  f.  POLY-  +  ABSEKITE.]  A  synonym 
of  SARKINITE. 

Polyarthritie  to  Polyarticular :  see  POLY-  i . 

Polyatomic    (p?li|at(»-mik),    a.     Client,      [f. 
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POLY-  +  ATOMIC.  So  F.  polyatomique]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  many  atoms  of  some  sub- 
stance; csp.  having  many  replaceable  hydrogen 
atoms ;  also  =  multivalent.  See  DIATOMIC,  TBI- 
ATOMIC,  TETBATOMIC,  HEXATOMIC. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  431  Another  class. .which 
may  be  termed  polybasic  or  polyatomic  alcohols.  1866 
ROSCOE  Klent,  Chem.  242  Amongst  the  carbon  compounds 
some  radicals  exist  in  which  more  than  one  combining  power 
remains  unsaturated,  and  which  therefore  act  as  polyatomic 
radicals.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wnrtz*  Atom.  The.  8q  Other 
facts  ..  introduced  into  science  ..  the  clearly  defined  notion 
ofpolyatomtc  compounds. 

Polyautography  (pj>li|§tp-grafi).  [f.  POLY- 
+  AUTOGRAPH,  alter  words  in  -GBAPHY.]  Early 
name  for  LITHOGRAPHY,  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  copies  of  autographs  or 
original  drawings,  etc. 

1806  (title)  Specimens  of  Polyautography  consisting  of 
impressions  taken  from  original  drawings  made  on  stone 
purposely  for  this  work.  1819  Centl.  Mag.  LXXXIX.  1. 
350  This  useful  invention  [lithography]  introduced  into  this 
country  a  few  years  since,  and  then  called  Polyautography. 
1898  Daily  News  n  May  9/7  Mr.  Pennell  prefers  the  term 
'  polyautography ',  the  word  lithography  being  '  a  seed-bed 
of  misconceptions '. 

Polybasic  (pplitvi-sik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  POLY- 
+  BASIC.  So  F.  polybasique.']  Having  more  than 
two  bases,  or  atoms  of  a  base.  Polybasic  acid: 
an  acid  containing  three  or  more  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen.  (See  DIBASIC,  TBIBASIC.) 

1841  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  68  By  a  polybasic  acid 
is  meant  an  acid,  one  equivalent  of  which  requires  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  a  base  to  form  a  neutral  salt.  1880 
CLEMINSHAW  Wnrtz'  Atom.  The.  76  The  discovery  of  poly- 
basic acids  proved  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  theory  of 
equivalence. 

Hence  Polybaaicity  (-b^'si'slti),  the  property  of 
being  polybasic.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polybasite  (poli-basalt).  Min.  [ad.  Ger. 
polybasit  (H.  Rosi  1829),  f.  Gr.  woXv-,  POLY-  + 
/3uVis,  in  sense  of  BASE  sb^  13  :  see  -ITE !. 

According  to  Chester,  alluding  to  the  large  amount  of  the 
base,  sulphide  of  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  acids,  sulphides 
of  arsenic  and  antimony.] 

A  sulpharseno-antimonite  of  silver  and  copper, 
of  an  iron-black  colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  occur- 
ring in  short  tabular  hexagonal  prisms,  also  massive 
and  disseminated. 

1830  Edin.  Phil.  Jrnl.Vlll.  148  A  new  species  of  mineral 
named  polybasite.     1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  107  Stephanite 
and  pyrite  occur  as  pseudomorphs  alter  polybasite.     1879 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <fr  Mining  319  Rich  silver-ores, 
such  as  ruby  silver,  Stephanite,  polybasite  and  tetrahedrite. 

Polybathio  to  Polyblastic  :  see  POLY-  r. 

Folyborine  (pfflrboreiiO,  a.  Ornitk.  [ad. 
mod.L.  PolyboritiM,  f.  Polyborus,  name  of  the 
typical  genus.]  Belonging  to  the  subfamily  Poly- 
boring  of  Falconidx,  comprising  the  Caracaras  or 
American  Vulture-hawks. 

1884  Ibis  360  A  specimen  of  the  very  singular  Polyborine 
form,  Polyboroides  typicus,  from  West  Africa. 

Polybraneb.  to  Polycarbie  :  see  POLY-. 

Polycarpellary  (pplika-apelari),<r.  Bot.  [f. 
I'OLY-  +  CARPEL,  as  CAHPELLAKY.]  Having  or 
consisting  of  several  carpels. 

1860  OLIVER  Less.  Bot.  i.  iv.  (1872)  31  Bramble. ..  Pistil 
superior,  apocarpous,  polycarpellary.  1875  BENNETT  & 
DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  492  A  polycarpellary  ovary  is  always  the 
result  of  the  union  of  all  the  carpels  of  a  flower,  the  number 
being  usually  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  arranged  in  one 
whorl,  and  the  floral  axis  terminating  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Folyca'rpic,  a.  Bot.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -ic.J 
=  next  (in  both  senses). 

1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  654  Polycarpic,.  .those  which 
flower  and  fruit  several  times  before  the  entire  plant  dies. 
1858  MAYNE   Expos.  Lex.,  PolycarpicuSj.. applied  by  de 
Candolle  to  plants  that  bear  fruit  many  times  during  their 
existence.    Applied  by  Bartling  to  a  Class  . .  in  which  the 
ovaries  are  often  in  indefinite  number  :  polycarpic. 

PolycarpOUS  (pplika-jpas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
jroAti/copiroj  rich  in  fruit  (f.  iroXu-,  POLY-  +  xapwus 
fruit)  +  -ous.]  f  a.  Bearing  fruit  many  times,  as 
a  perennial  plant;  sychnocarpous.  b.  (More 

properly)  =  POLYCARPELLABY. 

1831  LINDLEY  In/rod.  Bot.  401  Polycarpous  (better  sych- 
nocarpous), having  the  power  of  bearing  fruit  many  times 
without  perishing.    1866  Treas.  Bot.  913  Polycarpous, . . 
more  properly,  bearing  many  distinct  fruits  or  carpels  in 
each  flower.     i88a  VINES  Sachs'  JSot.  560  When  the  gyna=- 
ceum  of  a  flower  consists  of  a  single  ovary  only  one  fruit 
is  formed,_and  the  flower  is  said  to  be  monocarpous. .,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  polycarpous  flowers,  the  gynseceum 
of  which  consists  of  several  isolated  ovaries  from  which  the 
same  or  a  smaller  number  of  fruits  are  developed. 

Polycellular,  Polyeentric  :  see  POLY-  t. 

Folycephalic  (p;"lisfliae-lik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
iroAi;/«</>aAos  many-headed  +  -ic.]  Having  many 
heads ;  many-headed.  So  Polycephalist  (-se'- 
falist),  one  who  has  or  acknowledges  many  heads 
or  rulers ;  Polyce  phalous  a.,  many-headed. 

1850  MURE  Lit.  Greece  III.  36  One  of  those  \ic.  nomes]  to 
Apollo  was  called,  from  its  compass  and  variety  of  parts, 
the  *Polycephalic,  or  many-headed,  Nome.    1659  GAUDEN 
Tears  Ch.  iv.  xix.  541  Both  which  methods  must  have  left 
the . .  Churches  of  Cnrist  either  Acephalists,  confused  without 
any  head,  or  *Polycephnlists,  burdened  with  many  heads. 


POLYCHBOISM. 

1824  M^CULLOCH  Hignl.  Stotl.  IV.  138  The  "polycephalous 
monster.  1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  xv.  go  They 
[capsules]  are  monocephalous,  as  in  the  lily,  or  polycephalous, 
as  in  Nigella.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  484  The  form  of 
a  multitudinous,  polycephalous  beast,  having  a  ring  of 
heads  of  all  manner  of  beasts. 

Polychaete,  -chete  (pflikft),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Polychxta,  {.  Gr.  iroAi/x<"Vr;s 
having  much  hair,  f.  iroXv-  much  +  xa'TJ7  mane 
(here  taken  in  sense  '  bristle ':  cf.  OLIGOCHA;TE).] 
a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  PolycliKla,  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Ch&topoda,  a  class  of  worms 
(see  CH.ETOPOD),  characterized  by  numerous  bristles 
on  the  foot-stumps  or  parapodia.  b.  sb.  A  worm 
of  this  order  or  division. 

1886  Athenaeum  j  July  19/1  The  entire  twelfth  volume  .. 
is  devoted  to  Prof.  W.  C.  Melntosh's  monograph  on  the 
polychste  annelids.  1896  Cttntor.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  243  The 
worm  itself  [Dinophilus]  is  more  like  a  larval  Polychaete 
than  a  full-grown  worm. 

So  Polycheetan    jylikrUin  ,  Polychse'tous  acljs. 

1877  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  581  The  spines  of  the  poly- 
chaetous  worms.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iv.  184 
Among  the  polychaetous  Annelida.  1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anittt.  Life  582  Larval  or  provisional  nephridia  . . 
occur  in  many  Polychztan  Trochospheres. 

Polycharacteristic.Polycholia:  see  POLY-  i. 

Polychoerany :  see  POLYCCEBANY. 

Folychord  (pp'likpid),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
-cord.  [ad.  Gr.  iro\vxop$-os  many-stringed,  f, 
iro\v-,  POLY-  +  xopori  CHOBD.] 

A.  adj.  Having  many  strings,  as  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

1674  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mus.  I.  60  He  with  his  Harp,  or 
Polycord  Lyra,  expressed  such  effectual  melody.  1728 
NORTH  Mem.  Music  (18461  43  It  was  plainely  revealed  by 
the  polychord  instruments.  1899  A.  LAVARD  Mus.  Bogeys 
36  The  Poly-chotd  Bogey  performs  on  three  strings. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  instrument  having  ten  gut  strings, 
resembling  a  double-bass  without  a  neck,  played 
with  a  bow  or  with  the  fingers;  invented  by  F. 
Hillmer  of  Leipzig  in  1799,  but  never  generally 
used.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVIII.  311/1. 

2.  Trade-name  for  a  kind  of  octave-coupler. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Polychord, ..  vn  apparatus 
which  couples  two  octave  notes,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any 
piano-forte  or  similar  instrument  with  keys. 

FolychotomOUS  (pplikjrtomas),  a.  [Erro- 
neously formed  by  substituting  POLY-  for  di-  in 
dicho-tomous,  DiCHOTOM(  us.]  Divided,  or  involv- 
ing division,  into  many  (or  more  than  two)  parts, 
sections,  groups,  or  branches :  -=  POLYTOMOUS.  So 
Polycho'tomy,  division  into  more  than  two  parts 
or  groups,  as  in  classification :  =  POLYTOMY. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polychotomus,  applied  to  a 
body  that  is  divided  into  numerous  articulations. .  :  poly- 
chotomous.  1887  Amer.  Naturalist  Oct.  015  Polychotomy 
isprobably  never  more  than  provisional,  and  all  classification 
will  eventually  be  dichotomous. 

Polychrest  (pp  likrest).  1  Ok.  Also  7  in  Gr.- 
L.  forms  polyohrestum,  -on.  [a.  nied.L.  poly- 
chrlstus,  a.  Gr.  jroXt/x/^ffros  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses, f.  iroKv-,  POLY-  +  xp1aT6*  useful.  So  F. 
polychrcste  (1690).]  Something  adapted  to  several 
different  uses ;  esf.  a  drug  or  medicine  serving  to 
cure  various  diseases. 

1 1620  BACON  Instauratio  Magna,  De  A  itgtn.  Scient.  HI. 
v,  Inventorium  opum  humanarum,  et  catalogus  polychresto- 
rum.J  1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Polychrests,  things  of  much 
use,  fit  for  many  uses,  or  divers  ways  profitable.  Bac.  1685 
J.  COOKE  Marrow  Chirurg.  VH.  i.  (ed.  4)  263  Many  Physi- 
cians have  studied  out  Polychrestons.  1729  Evelyn's  Syfoa 
iv.  i.  313  There  is  nothing  necessary  for  life.. which  these 
Polychrests  afford  not.  x8oa-ia  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jitdic. 
Evict.  (1827)  IV.  382  Of  admirable  use :  like  most  other 
articles  in  the  catalogue,  a  polychrest. 

•(•b.  attrib.  Polychrest  salt  (also  sail  polychrest} : 
'  an  old  name  for  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium  ; 
and  for  sodio-potassic  tartrate'  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.). 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Sal  Polychrest  is  a  com- 
pound salt,  made  of  equal  parts  of  salt-petre  and  sulphur. 
1750  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  *  Corr.  (1861)  II.  550,  I  have 
taken  Salt  Polychrest  and  Cheltenham  waters.  1799  M. 
UNDERWOOD  Diseases  Children  (ed.  4)  I.  91,  I  have  usually 
directed  . .  the  polychrest  salt  and  rhubarb  occasionally  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

So  Polychre'stic  adj.,  serving  for  various  uses ; 
sb.  =  polychrest ;  t  Polychre'stical  adj.  Obs.  «= 
prec. ;  Po'lychresty,  adaptation  to  various  uses, 
capability  of  being  used  in  several  ways. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf.  124  Other  medicaments, 
called  polychrestical,  which  consist  of  contrary  medicaments. 
1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  213  These  names  shew  it 
was  a  great  Polychrestick.  1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Ned.  Sc. 
VIII.  518/1  The  same  word  may  dp  duty  in  many  different 
connections. . .  Such  words,  useful  in  many  ways,  may  be 
called  polychrestic,  although  this  adjective  is  commonly 
applied  to  drugs  of  various  utility.  Ibid.,  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree  polychresty  is  predicable  of  many  other  words, 
e.  g.,  frontal,  dorsal,  etc. 

Folychroic  (pplikr<w-ik\  a.  Cryst.  [a.  F. 
polychro'ique,  i.  Gr.  iro\vxpoot  many-coloured  (f. 
noAv-,  POLY-  +  xpoa  colour)  +  -1C.]  Showing 
different  colours  when  viewed  in  different  direc- 
tions; more  properly  called  PLEOCHBOIC.  So 
Folycliroism  =  PLEOCHBOISJI. 


POLYCHROITE. 

1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex  ,  Polychroism.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE 
Icebergs  125  Nature.. is  no  monochromist,  but  potychroic. 
1890  Nature  2  Jan.  215/1  Optical  properties  of  the  polychroic 
aureolas  present  in  certain  minerals. 

Polychroite  (pflikr<?,3it).  Chem.  [a.  F.  poly- 
chro'itc  (Ann.  Cliim.  1806),  f.  Gr.  iroXtixpo-os  (see 
POLVCHKOIC)  :  see  -ITE  1.]  Name  for  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  saffron  (also  called  SAFRANIN),  which 
exhibits  various  colours  under  various  reagents. 

1815  W.  HENRY Elcm.  Chtm.  (ed.  7)  II.  inPolychroite.  This 
name  has  been  given,  by  Bouillon  La  Grange  and  Vogel,  to 
the  extract  of  saffron  prepared  with  alcohol.  1831 J.  DAVIES 
Manual  Mai.  Mid.  245  The  substance. .  denominated  Poly- 
chroite,  is  but  a  compound  of  colouring  matter  and  volatile 
oil.  1874  GARROD &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  373  Saffron. . 
yields  to  water  and  alcohol  an  orange-red  colouring  matter 
called  polychroite,  changed  into  blue  by  oil  of  viirioL 

Polychromatic  (p^likromae  tik),  a.  [f.  POLY- 
+  CHROMATIC  :  see  below.  Cf.  Gr.  Tto^wxpuifiar-os 
many-coloured.]  Having  or  characterized  by 
various  colours ;  many-coloured. 

Polychromatic  acid  (Chem.) :    =  POLYCHROMIC  add,  q.  v. 

1849  FREEMAN  .-/  rchit.  \.  L  40  The  polychromatic  effect  . . 
was  sought  after  in  these  early  times.  1884  T.  WALDEN  in 
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red  colour,  when  treated  with  nascent 
ure  30  Nov.  119/3  He  presented  pieces 
jewellery,  polychrotmseJ  industrially 
er,  by  his  processes.  1880  Academy 
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So  Polychromatist  (-kr<wmatist),  one  who  uses, 
or  favours  the  use  of,  many  colours  (in  painting  or 
decoration) ;  Polychro-matize  v.  trans.,  to  paint 
or  adorn  with  many  colours;  Polyohxo'matoua 
a.,  many-coloured. 

1849  Ecclesiologist  IX.  160  It  is  slightly  polychromatized. 
1854  Btackw.  Mag.  LXXVI.  3ig  The  new  professors,  poly- 
chromatists,  must  brine  out. .new  editions  of  all  our  classics. 
1889  Daily  News  22  Jan.  3/7  Paris  is  now  the  most  poly- 
chromatouscity  in  the  world. .  .General  Boulanger..  changes 
the  colour  of  his  posters.  He  has  had  every  shade  of  green, 
of  yellow,  of  orange,  of  grey,  and  red  from  pink  to  magenta. 

Polychrome  (pp'likroum),  a.  and  sb.  Also  9 
(as  sb.)  polyobrom.  [a.  F.  polychrome,  ad.  Gr. 
1TOA.UX/W/105  many-coloured,  f.  ito\v,  POLY-  +  x/w/ta 
colour.] 

A.  adj.    Many-coloured,   polychromatic;    isp. 
painted,  decorated,  or  printed  in  many  colours. 

1837  Civil  Eng.  >,  A  rch.  Jrnl.  I.  72/2, 1  have  already  had 
occasion  to  construct  a  great  polychrome  edifice,  a  post- 
office.    1850  LEITCH   tr.  C.  O.   Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  414 
(ed.  2)  576  The  probably  Lucanian  vase,  found  in  Magna 
Grecia,  is  polychrome.     1884  Harper's  Mag.  May  834/2 
Old  pieces  of  faience  and  polychrome  ornaments.    1898 
(title)  The  Polychrome  Bible.    Edited  by  Paul  Haupt.    1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  20  July  8/1  A  Chantilly  lace  shawl,,  .wrought 
of  polychrome  threads  like  Venetian  embroidery  instead  of 
being  in  one  colour  only. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  work  of  art  executed  or  decorated 
in  several  colours ;  spec,  a  coloured  statue. 

1801  FUSELI  in  Lect.  Paint,  i.  (1848)  351  The  superinduc- 
tion  of  different  colours,  or  the  invention  of  the  polychrom. 
1803  Edin.  Rev.  11.462  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  no  more 
of.  .polychroms. 

2.  A  collection  or  association  of  many  colours ; 
varied  colouring.     Alsoy^f. 

i88a  Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  326  Having  abandoned  ourselves 
to  the  perfume,  the  polychrome,  . .  the  penetrative  music  of 
his  art.  1889  GLADSTONE  in  ig/A  Cent.  XXV.  155  A  side 
of  human  nature  that ..  was  also  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  rich  polychrome  exhibited  by  a  man  in  whom 
exacting  business  and  overwhelming  care  never  arrested  . . 
the  lively,  .play  of  the  affections. 

3.  Chem.  A  name  for  ^EscuuN,  from  the  fluores- 
cence of  its  solution  and  infusion. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  96  [Raab's]  name  of 
sc hillerstoff. .  was  by  Martius  of  Erlangen  translated  into 
bicolorin,  and  by  Kastner  into  polychrome.    1857  MILLER 
Eltm.  Chtm.  III.  513. 

Polychromia :  see  POLY-  i. 
Polychroxnic  (pplikrJ»-mik),  a.    [f.  as  POLY- 
CHROME +  -ic.] 

1.  =  POLYCHROMATIC,  POLYCHROME  a. 

"839  CimlEng.  ty  Arch,  jrnl.  II.  367/2  Thence  originated 
poly-chromic  sculpture.  1859  GuLLtcK  &  TlMBS  Paint.  310 
Polychromic  decoration  was  added  to  many  parts  of  the 
architectural  details.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV. 
420  It  would  be  impossible  to  so  easily  obtain  with  fat  ink 
polychromic  prints  at  one  operation. 

2.  Chem.  Polychromic  acid:  a  name  for  aloetic 
acij,  fiom  the  various  colours  it  exhibits  in  powder, 
in  solution,  and  in  combination. 

1863-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  I.  148  Aloetic  Acid... Poly- 
chromic  Acid. .  .Produced  hy  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon    | 
aloes,  chrysammic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  . .    | 
The  acid  is  obtained   in  the  form  of  an  orange-yellow 
powder. . .  It .  dissolves . .  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  solution    ' 
of  a  splendid  purple  colour.     1866-8  Ibid.  IV.  687  Poly-    • 
chromic  or  Polychromatic  Acid,  syn.  with  Aloetic  Acid. 

So  Po'lychro'mist  (nonce-wd.),  one  who  holds 
a  theory  of  polychromy ;  one  who  holds  that 
statues  ought  to  be  painted  in  the  natural  colours ;  j 
Po  lychromlze  v.  trans.,  to  render  polychromic, 
to  execute  in  or  decorate  with  several  colours; 
Po-lyohroTOous  a.  -  POLYCHROME  a. 

1861  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  IX.  424/1  Is  the  addition  of  coloring 
to  statues.. an  advance  in  art,  or  a  retrogression?  The  I 

polychromist  will.,  hold  it  to  be  the  former.  iK+Sat.Kev. 
21  May.  The  unquestioning  assumption  of  the  polychromists 
e-at  '  c'rcum^t'° '  in  this  passage  means  '  painting  *.  1881 
£»/•.  Mechanic  No.  874.  373/2  Any  metallic  piece,  "poly. 
chromised  by  his  process,  is  covered  at  once  with  a  layer 


of  pure  copper,  of  fine  red  colour,  when  treated  with  tutcent 
hydrogen.     1882  Nature 
of  gold  and   silver  jei 

with  oxides  of  copper,    ,  __  r 

i  Oct.  345  Have  reproduced  this  MS.  in  facsimile  by  their 
*polychromous  phototype  or  light-printing  in  many  colours. 
1894  Du  MAUKIER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  337  A  poly- 
chromous  decoration  not  unpleasing. 

Polychromy  (pfliki#>mi).  [ad.  F.  poly- 
chromie,  f.  as  POLYCHROME  :  see  -Y.J  The  art  of 
painting  or  decorating  in  several  colours,  esp.  as 
anciently  used  in  pottery,  architecture,  etc. 

1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  faint.  38  In  polychromy  several 
colours  are,  of  course,  employed.  1861  WRIGHT  Ess. 
Arc/iatol.  I.  ix.  193  Polychromy  is  observable  in  all  the 
architectural  subjects  throughout  the  (Anglo-Saxon)  manu- 
script. 1879  ROOD  Chromatics  311  In  the  best  polychromy 
great  use  is  made  of  outlines  or  contours.  1883  Athtnxum 
30  June  834/3  An  Egyptian  bas-relief  in  red  granite,  with 
traces  of  polychromy. 

II  Polychro-nieon.  Obs.  [med.L.,  f.  Gr.  m\v-, 
POLY-  +  xP0"'"^"  (neut.  sing,  of  xparmfa  adj.  con- 
cerning time),  in  pi.  (sc.  0<0Aia  books)  annals, 
chronicles.]  A  chronicle  of  many  events  or  periods. 

[a  1363  HIGDBN  (title)  Polychronicon.)  1570  FOXE  A,  *  M. 
(ed.  2)  124/2  In  whyche  persecution  our  stories  and  Poli* 
chronicon  do  recorde,  that  all  Christianitie  almost  in  the 
whole  Ilelandewas  destroyed.  i8t$  W.  H.  IRELAND  (title) 
Scribbleomania ;  or,  the  printer's  devil's  potichronicon. 

Polyoie,  obs.  form  of  POLICY. 

Polyclad  (pp-liklsed),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [Short 
for  *polycladid,  ad.  mod.L.  Polycladida,  neut. 
pi.,  f.  POLY-+GT.  x\aooi  branch:  see  -in  3.1  a. 
adj.  Belonging  to  the  division  Polycladida  of 
turbellarian  worms,  having  a  main  intestine  with 
more  than  four  branches,  b.  sb.  A  worm  of  this 
division.  (Distinguished  from  TBICLAD.). 


1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  578  A  more  or 
less  apparent  radial  symmetry  is  observable  m  i 
clad  Turbellaria.     Ibid.  672  Two  curious  Polyclads  have 
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. .  been  described  with  certain  Ctennphorc-  like  characters. 

Polycladose  (p?-liklad<?»s).  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-OSE.]  Many-branched:  said  of  a  sponge  spicnle. 

1887  Sou. AS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/1  Candelabra 
(a  polycladose  microcalthrops). 

Polycladous  (p(JIi-kladas\  a.  Sot.  [f.  Gr. 
vo\vic\aSos  having  many  branches  +  -ous.]  Hav- 
ing many,  or  more  than  the  normal  number  of, 
branches ;  much  or  excessively  branched.  So  Poly- 
clady  (pffli  kladi),  the  formation  of  an  abnormal 
number  of  branches. 

[1866  Treas.  Bot.  913  Polycladia,  the  same  as  Plica.} 
1886  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.,  Polyclady.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Polycladous. 

Polyclinic  (pplikli-nik^).  [app.  an  alteration 
of  the  earlier  word  policlinic,  in  which  it  is  referred 
to  the  Greek  vo\v-  (see  POLY-),  and  used  in  a 
different  sense.] 

L  '  A  general  clinic  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
various  diseases'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  (a)  '  an  institu- 
tion furnishing  clinical  instruction  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases ' ;  J>)  'a  hospital  in  which  all  forms  of 
disease  are  treated '. 

1890  Cent.  Diet., Policlinic^. . sometimes  written polyclinic, 
A  general  city  hospital  or  dispensary. 

2.  (See  ijuot.  1900.) 

1898  Times  16  Dec.  9/5  Mr.  Hutchinson's  '  Polyclinic ',  a 
title  which,  whatever  it  has  '  come  to  denote  ',  seems  an  odd 
one  to  apply  to  an  institution  which  will  have  *  no  beds  of 
its  own '.  1900  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Westm.  Gat.  3  Feb.  3/3 
The  '  Medical  Graduates  College  and  Polyclinic '  is  an 
association  for  giving  gratuitous  consultations  to  patients, 
and  at  the  same  time  affording  opportunities  to  medical 
men  for  obtaining  advanced  knowledge.  The  word  Poly- 
clinic  implies  that  we  have  made  arrangements  to  include 
many  (or  all)  branches  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  16  May  7/2  A  distinguished  professional 
company  assembled  at  the  Polyclinic  yesterday  to  hear 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  account  of  his  tour  in  India 
and  Ceylon. 

PolyooccouB,  Polyccelian :  see  POLY.  i. 

t  Polyocs-rany,  -chcerany.  Obs.  rare.  Also 
7  -ooyranie,  -ooiranle.  [ad.  Gr.  (Ionic)  woXv- 
KHifuurii],  {.  iroAv-,  POLY-  +  Koipavos  ruler,  prince.] 
A  government  by  many  rulers  or  princes. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  m.  vi.  34  What  doe  you  think  of 
this  lawlesse  Polycoyranie  ?  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
I.  iv.  411  The  Government  of  the  World  would  be  a  Poly- 
chcerany  or  Aristocracy  of  Gods. 

Polyconic  (rylity-nik),  a.  [f.  POLY-  +  CONIC.] 
Involving  or  based  upon  a  number  of  cones;  applied 
to  a  system  of  map-projection  in  which  each 
parallel  of  latitude  is  represented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cone  touching  the  earth's  surface  along 
that  parallel.  Also  sb.  a  polyconic  projection. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1879  A.  R.  CLARKB  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X. 
209/1  Polyconic  Development.  [See  description.]  1901  C.  F. 
CLOSE  Map  Projections  31  Simple  polyconic  projection. .. 
The  employment  of  polyconics  saves  much  tabulation,  and 
they  are  well  suited  for  a  topographical  series.  They  are 
not  so  well  adapted  for  single  maps  of  large  areas.  Ibid.  33 
Rectangular  polyconic  projection,  sometimes  called  the 
rectanfnlar  tangential. 

Polyeormio :  see  POLT-  i. 
Polycotyledon    (pplikptilfdpn).    Bot.     [f. 
mod.L.  Poiycotylidoncs  (pi.) :    cf.  DICOTYLEDON.] 


POLYDJEMONISTIC. 

A  plant  of  which  the  seed  contains  more  than  two 
cotyledons.  So  Po'lycotyle'donary,  Polycoty- 
le  donoru  aiijs.,  having  more  than  two  cotyledons 
in  the  seed,  as  many  Gymnosperms ;  Polycoty. 
le'dony,  the  condition  of  being  polycotyledonous. 
[17*0  J.  Lft  Intnd.  Bot.  ill.  xi.  (1765)  109  Polycotyleiiones, 
with  many  Cotyledones.]  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem. 
Ui.  (1814)  70  These  plants  are  called  polycotyledonous.  i8a8 
WEBSTER,  Polycotyledon.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  ii.  (ed.  6) 
23  The  Polycotyledonous  Embryo  is  one  having  a  whorl  of 
more  than  two  seed-leaves. 

Polycracy :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polycrase   (pf>-likt<?is).    Min.     [ad.  G.  poly- 

,    kras  ;  named  by  Scheerer,  1844,  f.  Gr.  iroAw-,  POLY- 

|    +  xpaais  mixture,  from  its  many  constituents.]    A 

shining  black  mineral,  consisting  of  columbate 

and  titanate  of  uranium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  and 

other  bases. 

1845  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  XLIX.  394  Polycrase  is  near  poly- 
migmte.  1891  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  745  Scandium  is  prominent 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  American  polycrase. 

Polycrotio,  Po'ycyolic:  see  POLY-  i. 

PolycystiC  (pplisi-stik),  a.  Path.  [f.  POLY- 
+  CYSTIC.]  Having  or  consisting  of  several  cysts, 
as  a  tnmonr. 

1871  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tninors  30  The  tendency  to  become 
monocystic  or  to  remain  poly  cystic.  1871  T.  G.  THOMAS 
Dis.  ll'omen  (ed.  3)  665  The  monocyst.  .develops  the  power 
of  cysto-genesis  and  becomes  polycystic. 

Polycystid    (pplisi-stid).    Zool.      [f.    mod.L. 

Polytystid-ea  (neut.pl.),  as  POLYCISTINE:  see  -ID.] 

A  member  of  the  order  Polycystidea  of  Gregarines, 

having  the  body  divided  into  three  (rarely  two) 

i   segments. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Li/e  858  A  Polycystid 
possessing  all  three  segments  is  known  as  a  Cephahn  or 
I  Cephalont.  Ibid.  859  The  Polycystids  lose  the  epimerite 
wholly  or  in  part. 

Polycystidan,  a.  (sb.)  Zool.    [f.  as  prec.,  or 

i    (in  b.)  from  mod.L.  Polycystida  +  -AN.]     a.   Be- 

\   longing  to  the  Polycyslidea  ;  as  sb.  one  of  these  : 

!   see  prec.    b.  Belonging  to  the  Polycystida,  a  family 

of  Polycystina  ;  as  sb.  one  of  these  :  see  next. 

Polycystine   (pflUi'stain),   a.  and  sb.   Zool. 

[f.  mod.L.  Polycystina  (neut.   pi.),  f.  Gr.  iroXu-, 

POLY- 4- xvans  bladder,  CYST:  see  -IKK*.]    a.,  adj. 

Belonging  to  the  Polycystina,  a  group  of  Radio- 

'    larians  (also  called  Nassellaria),  characterized  by 

:    a  fenestrated  siliceous  shell  or  skeleton  divided 

'   into  several  chambers,      b.  sb.  A  radiolarian  of 

i   this  group. 

1861  WALLICH  N.  Atlantic  Sea-bed  127  The  Barbadoes 
and  other  Polycystine  earths  have  a  calcareous  basis  derived 
from  the  same  source . .  as  the  pure  calcareous  deposits  of  the 
deep-sea  bed.  1861  MRS.  BURY  (title)  Figures  of  Remark- 
able Forms  of  Polycystins,  or  allied  Organisms,  in  the 
Barbados  Chalk  Deposit.  1883  H.DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in 
Spir.  W.  (ed.  2)  371  If  the  Polycystine  urn  be  broken,  no 
inorganic  agency  can  build  it  up  again. 

Polycyttarian  (p<*lisite»-rian),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [T  mod.L.  Polycyttari-a  neut.  pi.  (f.  Gr. 
»oAu-,  POLY-  +  Kvrrapot  cell)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj. 
Belonging  to  the  group  Polycyttaria  of  Radio- 
larians,  comprising  compound  or  '  colonial '  forms 
with  several  central  capsules;  pluricapsular.  b. 
sb.  A  member  of  this  group. 

Polydactyl  (pj>lidse-ktil),  a.  (si.)  Also  -yle. 
[a.  y.polydaclyle,  ad.  Gr.  vo\viaieTu\os  many-toed  ; 
see  POLY-  and  DACTYL.]  Having  more  than  the 
normal  number  of  fingers  or  toes.  b.  sb.  A  poly- 
dactyl  animal.  So  Polyda'ctyllam  [so  F.  -isme], 
Polyda  ctyly,  the  condition  of  being  polydactyl ; 
Polyda  ctylons  a.  —  polydactyl  adj. 

1894  BATESON  Variation  324  Some  normal  cats  belonging 
to  this  family  gave  birth  to  'polydactyle  kittens.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  Aug.  9/2  You  will  entail  on  your  grand, 
children  sterility,  "polydactylism,  and  all  sorts  of  physical 
and  moral  imperfections.  1868  DARWIN  Anim.  $  PI.  II. 
xii.  13  Polydactylism  graduates  by  multifarious  steps  from 
a  mere  cutaneous  appendage,  to  a  double  hand.  1858  M  AVNE 
Exp.  Lex^  'Polydactylous.  1899  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  412  Caesar's 
favourite  horse  was  polydactylous,  and  so  was  Alexander's 
Bucephalus.  1886  J.  B.  SUTTON  in  1'roc.  Zool.  Soc.  ;;j 
The  majority  of  cases  of  "polydactyly  occurring  in  Horses. 

Folydsemonism,  -demonism  (pplidfmd- 
niz'm).  [f.  Gr.  »oAu-,  POLY-  +  tnipav  divinity, demon 
+  -ISM,  after  polytheism]  A  belief  in  many  divi- 
nities (i.  e.  simply,  supernatural  powers,  or  spec. 
evil  spirits :  see  DEMON  I,  a).  So  Polydamon- 
i-Btto  (-d«-)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
polydemonism. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  13  All  these  sorts  both 
of  dxmonism,  polytheism,  atheism,  and  theism,  may  t* 


10  An  unorganised  polydaemoni-m,  which  does  not,  ho 
ever,  exclude  the  belief  in  a  supreme  Spirit-     1881  MONI 


, 
WILLIAMS  in  loM  Cent.  Mar.  505  Hi,,daism  developed  .into 


theism.  '  Ibid.,  A  combination  of  dualism  with  polytheistic 
and  polydemonistic  ideas. 


POLYDIPSIA. 

Polydiabolical,  -dimensional:  see  POLY-  i. 

II  Polydipsia  (pplidi-psia).  Path.  (In  7  an- 
glicized as  poludipsie.)  [a.  Gr.  type  "iroAu&fm  : 
cf.  iroA.u!tyios  very  thirsty,  irokvSufw  causing  ex- 
cessive thirst.  So.  F.  polydipsic.}  Morbidly  or 
abnormally  excessive  thirst.  In  quot.  i 


1660  HICKERINCILL  Jamaiia  (1661)  40  Such  is  some  mens 
prophane  Boulimy  and  insatiable  Poludipsie  after  Gold. 
1795  Genii  Mat:.  LXV.  n.  926/1  About  the  time  this  case 
was  first  published  a  case  of  Polydipsia  occurred  in  this 
country.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem  11.305 
Hydiuria,  which  is  also  known  as  diuresis,  polyuresis,  and 
polydipsia,  seems  to  be  capable  of  continuing  sometimes  for 
several  yeais  without..  any  other  morbid  symptoms  than 
a  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  and  an  insatiable  thirst. 

Polydromic  (pplidrp-mik),  a.  Math.   [f.  POLY- 

+  Gr.  Spo/nos  course  +  -1C  :  cf.  Sponmos  good  at 
the  course.]  =  POLYTBOPIO  2.  (Opp.  to  mono- 
dronrit'.')  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polydymite  (pjfli'dimait).  Min.  [Contr.  for 
*polydidytnite  ;  named  by  Laspeyres,  1876,  f.  Gr. 
noAv-,  POLY-  +  Si'5u/<o!  twin.]  Sulphide  of  nickel, 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  with  metallic  lustre,  occur- 
ring in  polysynthetic  twin  crystals. 

1878  Min.  Mag.  II.  98  Polydymite  ..  occurs  in  macled 
octahedrons.  1893  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  75  A  nickel  ore 
from  Sudbury  .  .  corresponds  to  .  .  the  general  formula  of 
polydymite. 

Polydyiiamic  (pc  lidainae'mik,  -din-),  a.  [f. 
POLY-  +  Gr.  Svvafus  power  +  -ic:  cf.  dynamic.'] 
Relating  to  or  possessing  many  forces  or  powers. 

1828  E.  HENDERSON  in  Congregational  Mag.  Jan.  31/2 
The  Cocceian,  or  polydunamic  hypothesis,  according  to 
which,  the  Hebrew  words  are  to  be  interpreted  in  every 
way  consistent  with  their  etymological  import,  or,  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  in  every  sense  of  which  they  are  capable. 
1871  THUDICHUM  Chem.  Phys.  18  It  is  a  polydynamic 
alcohol,  capable  of  forming  ethers  analogous  to  fats. 

Polye,  obs.  form  of  PULLEY.  Polyedral,  etc.  : 
see  POLYHEDRAL,  etc.  Polyeidism  :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polyembryoiiate  (pcliie"mbri|#nA),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  POLY-  +  EMBBYON  +  -ATE  V]  Containing  more 
than  one  embryo,  as  a  seed.  So  Polyemliryo'iiio 
a.  =  prec.  ;  also,  pertaining  to  polyembryony. 
Polye'mTjryony,  the  formation  or  presence  of 
more  than  one  embryo  in  a  seed. 

1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  509  Cases  of  polyembryony  in 
Comferse,  Cycadaceae,  Mistleto,  Onion,  &c.  Ibid.  8  586  In 
Conifera;,  Cycadaceae,  Mistleto,  &c.,  there  are  frequently 
several  embryos,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  polyembryony. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Polyemhyonate  .  .Polyembryonic. 

Polyenzymatio  to  Polyfoil:  see  POLY-  i. 

Polyff,  obs.  variant  of  PULLEY. 

Polygalaceous  (p^liigal^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Polygalacc-K  (f.  Polygala  (pjfli'gala),  name 
of  the  typical  genus,  f.  Gr.  iroAu  much  +  ya\a 
milk)  +  -ous  :  see  -ACEOUS.]  Belonging  to  the 
Natural  Order  Polygalareie  or  Milkwort  family. 

Mod.  The  species  of  the  polygalaceous  genus  Securidaca 
are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America. 

Polygalin  (pffli-galin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L. 
Polygala  (see  prec.)  +  -IN  1.]  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Polygala  Senega;  also  called 
SENEGIN,  and  Polyga-lic  acid.  Hence  Polyga- 
late,  a  salt  of  polygalic  acid. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  146  M  Reschier  is  also  said 
to  have  procured  a  principle  called  Polygaline  from  the 
same  plant  [Polygala  Senega].  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem. 
Org.  Bodies  164  The  alkaline  polygalates  are  obtained  by 
saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  polygalic  acid  with  the 
respective  bases.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.(tA.  6)7i6Senegin 
or  polygalin  is  contained  in  the  cortical  part,  which  has  a 
short  ftacture. 

II  Polygamia  (pclig^Tnia).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus).]  The  twenty-third  Class  in  the  Linnsean 
Sexual  System,  comprising  species  which  bear 
both  hermaphrodite  and  unisexual  (male  or  female) 
flowers,  on  the  same  or  different  plants.  Hence 
Po-lygam,  a  plant  of  this  class  ;  Polyg-a-mian  a.,  I 
belonging  to  the  class  Polygamia  ;  so.  =  polygam.  I 

"753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Polygamia.  .a  class  of  plants,  \ 
which  have  a  diversity  of  combinations  of  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  their  flowers,  and  many  ways  of  fructification 
in  the  same  species.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  ix. 
(1794)  96  It  is  entitled  polygamia,  from  this  variety  in  the 
flowers.  1818  WEBSTER,  Polygam,  Polygatnian.  1835 

HENSLOW  Princ.  Bot.  §  139  In  Polygamia.  .we  have  three 
kinds  of  floweis,  which  may  all,  or  some  only,  be  placed  on 

the  same  plant. 

Polygamie  (ppligse'mik),  a.  [f.  late  Gr. 
iroXu7a^os  often  married,  polygamous  +  -ic.  So 

F.  pofygamiquc.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  polygamy  ; 

(less  correctly)  practising  polygamy,  polygamous. 
1819  SHELLEY  P.  Bellftol.  36  He  was  an  evil  Cotter,  And 
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Polyga-mions,  a.  Bat.  [f.  POLYOAMIA  + 
•ous.]  Belonging  to  the  Linnsean  class  Polygamia. 

1761  STILES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  259  Not  only  in  the  Dioe- 
cious plants,  but  in  the  Monoecious  and  Polygamious  also. 

Polygamist  (pffli-gamist).  [f.  late  Gr.  *o\v- 
•ya/iot  (see  POLTGAMIC)  +  -1ST.]  One  who  prac- 
tises or  favours  polygamy  ;  usually,  a  man  who 
has  several  wives  :  cf.  POLYGAMOUS  I. 

1637  G.  DANIEL  Genius  this  Isle  245  A  Profane,  Profuse, 
Proud  Polygamist.  1662  HIBBERT  Body  Div.  I.  271  The 
first  author  of  polygamy  .  .  was  Lamech  .  .  as  was  also  Esau 
another  polygamist.  1861  Times  21  Aug.,  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  wives  of  a  polygamist  from  each  other,  the 
Christian  name  of  each  is  prefixed  to  the  husband's  name  ; 
as,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Anna  Young,  Mis.  Mary  Young,  &c. 
1886  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Valley  Teet  Trees  84  The  sparrow  is 
accused  as  being  'a  bird  of  bad  habits  and  of  infamous 
character.  ..a  communist  and  a  polygamist  '. 

b.  attrib.  Practising  polygamy,  polygamous. 

1875  JOWETT  Plain  (ed  2)  III.  163  Polygamist  peoples 
either  import  and  adopt  children  from  other  countries,  or 
dwindle  in  numbers  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Oct.  3/2  That  it 
was  a  greater  evil  to  dissolve  bona  fide  marriages  ..  than 
to  refuse  baptism  to  polygamist  husbands  and  their  wives. 

Hence  Polygami-stic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
polygamists  or  polygamy  ;  favouring  polygamy. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  545  A  monogamist 
forum  will  not  enforce  polygamistic  laws.  1885  Chicago 
Advance  12  Feb  ,  What  reply  do  the  polygamislic  Mormons 
make  to  the  non-polygamistic  Josephites? 

Polygamize,  v.  rare.    [f.  late  Gr. 


J  I.  W.  BARCLAY  in  io«4 
Governor  Murray  lays  comparatively  little  stress  on  the 
polygamie  difficulty. 

So  Poly ga'mical  a.  (?  obs.}  ;  Polyga'mically 
adv.,  in  the  way  of  polygamy. 

1819  Metropolis  II.  156  With  every  polygamical  inclina- 
tion, neither  of  his  present  wives  seem  to  claim  him  1863 
DICKENS  Uncontnt.  Trav.  xx,  To  suppose  the  family  groups 
of  whom  the  majority  of  emigrants  were  composed,  poly- 
gamically  possessed,  would  be  to  suppose  an  absurdity. 


(see  above)  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  practise  polygamy. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar/as  11.  i.  IV.  f/aiuiie-cra/ts  693 
Did  it  not  sufii/e  O  lustfull  Soule  !)  first  to  polygamize  f 
1830  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  20  May,  Things  which  David  and 
Solomon  actually  did,,  .making  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  laying 
up  treasure,  and  polygamising. 

Polygamous  (pjfli-gamas),  a.  Also  7  poll-. 
[f.  late  (jr.  iro\irya/««  (see  POLTGAMIC)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Practising  or  addicted  to  polygamy  ;  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  involving  polygamy.     Usually  said 
of,  or  in  reference  to,  a  husband  having  several 
wives  (distinctively  expressed  by  polygynous),  but 
including  also  the  case  of  a  wife  having  several 
husbands  (polyandrons). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  266  His  daughter  Fatima 
(the  onely  issue  of  this  libidinous  poligamous  Prophet) 
married  to  Hali.  [Not  in  BAILEV,  JOHNSON,  ASH.]  iSiSin 
WEBSTER.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  "2nd  Voy.  xxvi.  373 
This  strange  polygamous  family.  1885  SIR  J.  W.  CHirry 
in  Lavj  Times  Rep.  LIII.  712/2  The  marriage  was  a 
Mahommedan  and  by  consequence  a  polygamous  marriage. 
1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of  Man  387  Even  in  a  polyga- 
mous community  it  is  usually  only  a  minority  who  have 
more  wives  than  one. 

2.  Zool.  Having  more  than  one,  or  several,  mates 
of  the  opposite  sex,  as  an  animal  ;  characterized 
by  polygamy,  as  a  species.     Usually  used  as  = 
polygynous  :  cf.  i  . 

1834  R.  MUDIE  Feathered  Tribes  Brit.  fsl.  (1841)  I.  24 
Other  \Gallinidae\  are  polygamous  ;  or  have  a  number  of 
females  united  with  one  male.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv. 
(1860)  88  The  war  is,  perhaps,  severest  between  the  males  of 
polygamous  animals. 

3.  Bot.  Bearing  some  flowers  with  stamens  only, 
others  with  pistils  only,  and  others  with  both,  on 
the  same  or  on  different  plants  ;  belonging  to  the 
Linnseau  class  Polygamia. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  i.  xx.  (1765)  64  Polygamous,  , 
such  as  either  on  the  same,  or  on  different  Roots  bear 
Hermaphrodite  Flowers  ;  and  Flowers  of  either  or  of  both 
Sexes.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  138  Flowers  [of 
Pittosporex\  terminal  or  axillary,  sometimes  polygamous. 
1879  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  II.  206  The  flowers  of  Common 
Ash  are  termed  polygamous,  because  they  are  either  stami- 
nate,  pistillate,  or  hermaphrodite,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
flowers  may  be  upon  the  same  or  different  trees. 

Hence  Polygamonsly  adv. 

1874  T.  G.  BOWLES  Flotsam  f,  "Jetsam  iv.  (1882)  24  Their 
[women's]  ideas  are  always  married  to  themselves  —  and 
sometimes  polygamously  to  somebody  else  besides.  1886 
Princeton  Rev.  July  47  The  polygamously  disposed  party. 

Polygamy  (ppfli'gami).  Also  6-8  poli-.  [ad. 
F.  polygamie  (01564  Calvin  in  Godef.),  ad.  eccl. 
Gr.  iroAiryaju'a,  f.  iro\vya/jos  often  married,  poly- 
gamous ;  f.  iroXv-,  PolY-  +  -fAftm  marriage.] 

1.  Marriage  with  several,  or  more  than  one,  at 
once  ;  plurality  of  spouses  ;  the  practice  or  custom 
according  to  which  one  man  has  several  wives  (dis- 
tinctively called  polygyny},  or  one  woman  several 
husbands  (polyandry],  at  the  same  time.  Most 
commonly  used  of  the  former. 

01591  R.  GREENHAM  Wks.  (1599)  ?9  Poligamie  was  not 
very  hurtful),  so  long  as  it  was  within  Lamech  his  house. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  41  Though  Poligamy  be  permitted 
among  them,  (I  meane  the  hauing  of  many  wiues  for  one 
man).  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xiii.  163  Polygamy  can 
never  be  endured  under  any  rational  civil  establishment.  1857 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  1.  79  Among  the  Greeks  of  Homer 
we  find  no  trace  of  polygamy.  1906  N.  W.  THOMAS  Kinship 
Organisation  108  This  state  is  constituted  by  the  union  of 
several  men  with  several  women.  It  may  be  distinguished, 
as  before,  into  primary  and  secondary  polygamy. 
b.  fig:  esp.  applied  to  plurality  of  benefices. 
1638  R.  BAKER  tr  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  63  Monsier  .. 
shall  send  you  word,  whether  he  persist  in  his  pernicious 
design,  to  bring  Polygamie  into  France.  ..I  meane  whether 
he  have  a  good  word  from  those  nine  Sisters  to  all  whom  he 
hath  offered  his  Services.  1710  BURNET  Awtobiog.  n.  (1902) 


POLYGENISTIC. 

I    501  For  the  heaping  up  of  benefice  upon  benefice  that  were 

I    well  endowed, . .  I  openly  declared  against  such  as  I  found 

possessed   of  them  as.,  living  in  a  spiritual!   poligamy. 

:    1873  HAMERTON  fntell.  Life  iv.  v.  (1876)  165  A  sort  of  poly. 

gamy  to  have  different  pursuits. 

2.  Zool.  The  habit  of  mating  with  more  than 
one,  or  several,  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  usually,  one 
male  with  several  females  (.polygyny),  as  in  galli- 
naceous birds.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

1 3.  Bot.  The  condition  of  being  polygamous : 
see  POLYGAMODS  3.  06s.  rare. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.  s.  y  Polygamia,  This  term 
Polygamia  or  Polygamy,  as  applied  to  a  compound  flower, . . 
signifies  that  several  distinct  flowers  (called  Florets)  are 
included  in  one  common  calyx. 

Polygar,  variant  of  POLIGAB. 

Polygarchy,  obs.  form  of  POLYARCHY. 

Polygastric  (ppligas-strik),  a.  (sb.~)  [ad.  F. 
polygastrique :  see  POLY-  and  GASTRIC.]  Having 
many  stomachs  or  digestive  cavities ;  belonging  to 
certain  infnsorians  formerly  called  Polygastrica,  in 
the  belief  that  their  food-vacuoles  were  separate 
digestive  organs,  b.  as  sb.  A  '  polygastric '  animal- 
cule. Also  Polyffa-strian  a.  and  so. 

1845  WHEWELL  tndic.  Creator  39  The  lowest  kind  of 
animal  developement,  which  has  been  termed  polygastric 
monads.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  vii.  §106(1848)  107  The  Lernaeoid 
division  appears  to  reach  the  Polygastrics  in  the  Acepha- 
locist.  1864  WEBSTER,  Polygastrian,  Polygastric.  . .  An 
animal  having,  or  supposed  to  have,  many  .stomachs.  1865 
Intell.  Observ.  No.  47.  389  Ehrenberg's  polygastric  theory. 

Polyge-neous,  a.  rare.  [f.  POLY-,  after  hetero- 
geneous.] Of  many  kinds ;  heterogeneous. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  111.305  A  patched,  pyebald,  and  poly* 
geneous  affair.  Ibid.  IV.  356  As  motley  and  pplygeneous 
an  array,  as  ever  found  the  elements  of  ruin  in  disunion. 

Polygenesis  (p?li|d3e-nftis).  Biol.  [f.  POLY- 
+  GENESIS.]  (Theoretical)  origination  of  a  race 
or  species  from  several  independent  ancestors  or 
germs :  in  reference  to  man  usually  called  POLY- 
GENY.  Hence  Polygenesic  (-djihe'sik)  a.  = 
POLYCENETIC  I  ;  Polyge-nesist  =  POLYGENIST. 

i86a  Ttmplc  Bar  Mag.  V.  214  The  ethnological  poly- 
genesists  assert  that,  during  the  whole  historic  period,  there 
have  existed  the  same  differences  in  the  human  races  that 
are  seen  at  the  present  time.  1864  Reader  No.  94.  476/3 
System  of  polygenesic  doctrine.  x88a  OUTVIE.,  Polygenesis. 

Polygenetic  (pp  li^ne-lik),  a.  [f.  prec., 
after  GENETIC.] 

1.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polygenesis. 

1861  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Lang.  (1862)  348  Professor  Pott, 
the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  polygenetic  dogma, 
has  pleaded  the  necessity  of  admitting  more  than  one 
beginning  for  the  human  race  and  for  language. 

2.  Geol.  Having  more  than  one  origin ;  formed 
in  several  different  ways. 

1873  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  V.  429  A  composite  or  poly- 
genetic range  or  chain,  made  up  of  two  or  more  mono- 
genetic  ranges  combined. 

Hence  Polygene-tically  adv.,  by,  or  in  the  way 
of,  polygenesis. 

1900  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Treat.  Zool.  III.  158  Eucladocrinus 
.  .was  evolved  polygenetically  by  modification  of  the  arms. 

Polygenic  (p?liidge-nik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  iro\u-, 
POLY-  +  ffvittos,  f.  yivos  kind,  or  (in  sense  2)  from 
-GEN  i  +  -1C.] 

1.  Geol.    =  POLYGENOUS  I. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polygenicus,.  .applied  to  a  rock 
which  owes  its  origin  to  fragments  of  different  rocks  united 
by  calcareous  cement . .;  or  to  divers  fragments  of  homo- 
geneous rocks  being  united  by  a  variable  cement :  polygenic. 

2.  Chem.    Forming   more  than   one  compound 
with  hydrogen  or  other  monovalent  element. 

1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  231  All  other  elements 
are  polygenic,  uniting  with  the  Monogens.  1877  /£/</. 
(ed.  12)  I.  261  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  true  quanti* 
valence  or  atomicity  of  a  polygenic  element  is  that  which 
corresponds  with  the  maximum  number  of  monad  atoms 
with  which  it  can  combine. 

Polygenism  (p^li'dsfniz'm).  [f.  as  next  + 
-ISM.  So  F.  polygtnisme.]  The  doctrine  of  poly- 
geny ;  the  theory  that  mankind  are  descended  from 
several  independent  pairs  of  ancestors,  or  that  the 
human  race  consists  of  several  independent  species. 

1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  554  Belief  in  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Mosaic  records,  which  no  sophistry  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  polygenism  has  been  able  to  shake. 
1880  A.  H.  KEANE  in  Nature  XXIII.  199/1  More  rational 
and  philosophic  than  any  conceivable  form  of  polygenism. 

Polygenist  (p/li-djAiist).  [app.  f.  POLYGENY 
+  -1ST  :  cf.  botany,  botanist,  etc.  So  F.  polygtniste^ 


An  adherent  of  the  theory  of  polygeny. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  23  Nov.  544  Among  the  polygenists  (or 
upholders  of  a  plurality  of  species)  there  are  many  sincere, 
if  not  very  logical,  Christians.  1881  A.  H.  KEANE  in 
Nature  XXIII.  251/1  All  polygenists.  .have  regarded  the 
Malays  as  one  of  their  human  species. 

attrib.  1865  HUXLEY  Critiques  !/  Addr.  (1873)  163  Tl 
granting  of  the  Polygenist  premises  does  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  necessitate  the  Polygenist  conclusion.   1878  HARTLEY 
tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  Introd.  15  The  opposite,  a  poly- 
genist  school.. maintained  the  plurality  of  races. 

Hence  Polygeni-sttc  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  poly- 
genists or  polygenism. 

1879  tr.  De  Quatre/ages'  Hum.  Species  47  We  shall  have 
undermined  the  foundation  of  the  whole  polygemstic 
doctrine. 


POLYGENOTTS. 

Folygenons  Qyli-d.^nas),  a.  [irreg.  {.  Gr. 
woAiryfi'-ijs  of  many  kinds  (f.  iroAu-,  PoLY-  + 
7<Vos  kind)  +  -oos:  perh.  associated  with  words 
from  L.  such  as  indigenous,  calcigenous,  etc.] 

1.  Composed  of  constituents  of  different  kinds; 
sptc.  in  Ceol.  composed  of  various  kinds  of  rocks. 

1799  KikwAN  Ceol.  Ess.  164  Some  arc  unigenous,  con- 
sisllng  for  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  one  species  of  stone 
or  aggregate ;  some  polygenous,  consisting  of  various  species, 
alternating  with,  or  passing  into,  or  mixed  with  each  other. 
Ibid.  326  Secondary  mountains  are  either  formed  of  one 
species  of  stone,  or  of  strata  of  different  species,,  .the  former 
1  call  unigenous,  the  latter  polygenous  :  these  are  commonly 
stratified,  the  former  often  not. 

2.  Chilli.  —  POLYGENIO  1. 

1870  F.  HURTFR  in  F.ng.  Mech.  it  Feb.  524/1  Chlorine 
forms  only  one  compound  with  hydrogen,  whilst  oxygen 
and  carbon  form  several  compounds  with  that  element. 
Chlorine  may,  for  this  reason,  be  called  a  monogenous  ele- 
ment:  the  others . .  polygenous  elements. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving  polygeny. 

1860  Reader  15  Sept.  706  Thus  domestic  pigeons  may  be 
said  to  be  '  monogenous  as  to  their  origin  from  one  wild 
species,  'polygenous'  as  to  the  individual  ancestor  of  each 
variety. 

Polygeny  (pfUi'djfiii).  [f.  POLY-  +  Gr.  -ytvaa 
birth.]  The  (theoretical)  origination  of  mankind 
(or  of  any  species)  from  several  independent  pairs  of 
ancestors ;  loosely,  the  theory  of  such  origination, 
polygenism. 

1865  Rtadcr  14  Oct.  433/3  An  anthropological  paper 
entitled  '  Monogeny  and  Polygeny'.  1879  Athenaeum 
30  Aug.  276/1  Nowadays  both  slavery  and  polygeny  have 
so  dropped  out  of  sight  that  a  single  paragraph  is  enough 
to  record  their  unholy  alliance.  1893  S.  LAING  Hum. 
Origins  405  Polygeny,  or  plural  origins,  would  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  the  most  plausible  theory  to  account  for 
the  great  diversities  of  human  races. 

Polyglot  (pp'ligVt),  a.  and  sb.  Also  -glott. 
[ad.  Or.  iroAiS-yAarrr-os  many-tongued,  speaking 
many  languages,  f.  ITOA.I;-,  POLY-  +  f\uirTa.  tongue. 
So  V.polyglotte  (1639  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  a  person  :  That  speaks  or  writes 
many  or  several  languages. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Polyglot,  that  speaks  many  Lan- 
guages, a  Linguist.  1854  L'pool  Albion  Nov.,  Always 
remarkable  for  plain  speaking  in  his  mother-tongue,  though 
a  polyglot  linguist.  1873  HAMF.RTON  Intell.  Life  in.  ix. 
(1875)  124  That  there  should  be  polyglot  waiters  who  can 
tell  us  when  the  train  starts  in  four  or  five  languages. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  many  languages ;  esp.  of  a 
book  or  writing :  In  many  or  several  languages. 

1673  Ess.  Educ.  Geittlcwom.  n  The  Authors  of  the  Poly- 
glot-Bible. 1706  PHILLIPS,  Polyglott,  that  is  of  many  Lan- 
guages, as,  The  Polyglott  Bible,  a  Polyglott  Dictionary. 
1881  Nature  XXV.  208/1  A  French  meteorological  balloon 
sent  up.. with  a  polyglot  request  that  it  be  forwarded  by 
the  finder  to  the  address  given. 

B.  sb.    1.  One  who  speaks  or  writes  several 
languages. 


MRS.  BROWNING  Grit.  Chr.  Potts  (1863)  151  As  learned  a 
pplyglott  as  ever  had  been.  1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribal,  i, 
The  interpreter  was  nearly  ignorant  of  English,  although 
a  professed  polyglot. 

t  b.  A  bird  that  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Polyglotta,  the  American  Mock-bird,  so 
calld  because  it  imitates  the  Notes  of  all  Birds.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Polyglotta  cans. .  the  name  of  a  bird 
described  by  Nieremberg.]  15*70  G.  WHITE  Selborru  15  Jan., 
The  [sedge-bird]  has  a  surprising  variety  of  notes  resembling 
the  song  of  several  other  birds.. .It  is. .a  delicate  polyglot. 
»77«  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed.  4)  I.  322  It  [sedge  warbler]  is  a 
most  entertaining  polyglot,  or  mocking  biro. 

2.  A  book  or  writing  (esf.  a  Bible)  in  several 
languages. 

166*  PEPYS  Diary  5  Oct.,  Among  others,  the  Polyglottes 
and  new  Bible.  i7js  HENLEY  tr.  Mont/aucon's  Antiq. 
Italy  (ed.  2)  9  A  Polyglot  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
..  in  Armenian,  Arabic,  Coptic.  Ethiopic.  1840  [see  COM- 
PLUTENSIAN].  1891  C.  A.  BRIGGS  Bible,  Ch.  *  Reason  iv.  96 
The  great  Polyglotts  had  settled  that, 
b.  A  mixture  of  several  languages,  rare. 

1715  tr.  Pancirollus'  Kerum  Mem.  I.  Pref.  6;  I  wish  I  had 
a  Polyglot  into  which  I  might  render  it.  1830  CUNNINGHAM 
Brit.  Paint.  II.  311  His  wrath  aired  itself  in  a  polyglott. 
1861  Miss  JEWSBURV  Mem.  Lady  Morgan  II.  457  The  style 
is  not  so  much  disfigured  by  a  polyglott  of  languages. 

C.  Comb.,  as  polyglot-wise  adv.,  in  a  polyglot 
manner,  or  like  a  polyglot ;  in  several  languages. 

•875  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  600,  vii.  53  We  shall  have.. 
talked  polyglot -wise  with  fellows  of  all  nations. 

So  Polyglo-ttal,  Polyglo'ttlc,  Po'lyglottish 
(noncc-wii.),  Polyglo'ttous  adjs.  •=  polyglot  A.; 
Polyglo-ttally  adv. ;  Po'lyglotted  fpl.  a.,  fur- 
nished with  or  speaking  several  languages ;  Po-ly- 
glottiim,  polyglot  character,  use  of  or  acquain- 
tance with  many  languages;  Po-lyglottist  = 
polyglot  B.  I ;  Po-lyglotti  ze  ?'.  trans.,  to  render 
polyglot ;  fPolyglotto-logy  [see  -LOGY],  a  speak- 
ing in  many  languages  (obs.~). 

"837  Prater1 1  Mag.  XVI.  670  Panurge  the  'Polyglottal. 

low  Athenseum   16  July  90/1  A  profuse   display  of  easy 

Polyglottal  information.      1839  Frasers  Mag.  XIX.   680 

st  *polyglot[t]ally  rendered  in  our  own  pages  by  Father 

'rout.  1897  Daily  News  30  Jan.  6/3  A  "polyglotted  giant 
nows  you  into  a  luxurious  chair,  and  there  you  sit,  waiting 
for  your  host.  1898  It'estin.  Gat.  11  Feb.  2/1  'The  meat, 
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m'sieu ', — though  polyglot  ted,  he  b>  a  Frenchman,  I  lieHcve. 
«8o«  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  583  The  author  is 
"polyglottic  as  the  hydra.  1903  Daily  Chron.  ii  July  5/1 
Pope  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  . .  was  correcting  the  proof- 
sheets  of  a  polyglottic  book  that  Wiseman  was  bringing 
out.  1878  K.  JENKINS  Haveiholme  206  Screeching  their 
raven-voiced  praises  in  'polyglottish  discord.  i«U  Century 
Mag.  XXIV.  106  The  *polyglotism  implies  so  close  a 
familiarity  with  many  literatures.  1889  LOWELL  Latest 
Lit.  £ss.,  Stud.  Mod.  Lang.  (1801)  139,  I  will  not  say . .  with 
Lord  ISurleigh  that  such  polyglottism  is  but  '  to  have  one 
meat  served  in  divers  dishes '.  1890  Spectator  29  Mar.,  The 
great  "polyglottist,  Mr.  Thomas  \Vatts,  who  probably  sur- 
passed the  more  famous  Mezzofanti,  gives  his  testimony  to 
the  linguistic  importance  of  the  work  in  a  notable  letter. 
1871  Miss  MULOCK  Fair  France  i.  37  Plain  English  (which 
we  found  ourselves  rapidly  forgetting,  and  becoming  *poly- 
glottized).  1658  ROWLAND  M<mfe?s  Theat.  Ins.  907  At  the 
first  Honey  had  but  one  name,  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Dabfsch\  but  since  that  strange  and  confused  'Polyglot- 
tology,  or  speaking  with  divers  tongues  it  was  called  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Hel,  Han ;  of  the  French,  Miel\.  .of 
the  English,  Honey  [etc].  1861  MAX  MILLER  Sc.  Lang. 
iv.  130  While  working  as  a  missionary  among  the  *poly- 
glottous  tribes  of  America.  1885  GRESWKLL  in  Sat.  Rev. 
26  Dec.  845  [The  temptation  to  talk  of  a  Kaffir  policeman 
as]  a  polyglottous  individual. 

Polyglycerin :  see  POLY-  2. 

Polygon  (pc'lig^n),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7  poly- 
gone.  Tad.  L. polygdnum,^..  Gr.  vo\vyowovr  prop. 
neut.  oi7roAi/-vewoy  adj.  polygonal,  f.  iroXu-,  POLY- 

+  -yoivosj  from  stem  of  ywia  angle.  Cf.  F.  poly- 
gone,  \poligone  (Cotgr.  1611).  Used  at  first  in 
Latin  forms  polygd'num,  polygo'nium.] 

A.  j£.  1.  Geom.  A  figure  (usually,  a  plane 
rectilineal  figure)  having  many,  i.  e.  (usually)  more 
than  four,  angles  (and  sides)  ;  a  many-sided  figure. 

Compete  polygon,  a  polygon  in  which  fines  are  drawn 
connecting  each  angular  vertex  with  every  one  of  the  others. 
Stellated  polygon,  a  polygon  which  wraps  its  interior  more 
than  once,  the  continuous  joining  of  alternate  or  more 
remote  angles,  producing  a  stellate  or  suit-like  figure,  as  in 
the_PENTAGRAM  (q.  v.)  which  is  a  stellated  pentagon  wrapping 
its  interior  twice.  So  with  similar  figures  of  7,  8,  9,  10,  etc. 
points,  in  which  the  variety  of  form  increases  with  the  . 
number  of  different  points  that  can  be  continuously  joined.  ! 

1571  DiCGEs  Pantom.  L  Elem.  B  iij  b,  Polygona  are  such    • 
Figures  as  haue  moe  than  foure  sides.    Ibid.  \\.  xx.  O  iv,    i 
To  diuide   the   superficies  of  any  irregular    Pollygonium.     • 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Polygon,  a  Geometrical  figure,  that 
hath  many  corners,     1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Bfanty  iv,  22 
Instead  of.  .circular  bases,  polygons  of  different  but  even 
numbers  of  sides,  have  been  substituted.    1881  ROUTLF.IX;E 
Science  ii.  37  The  circle  is . .  said  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
inscribed  polygon. 

b.  Polygon  of  forces:  a  polygonal  figure  illus-    \ 
trating  a  theorem  relating  to  a  number  of  forces 
acting  at  one  point,  each  of  which  is  represented  in    \ 
magnitude  and  direction  by  one  of  the  sides  of  the   ', 
figure,  analogous  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces ; 
hence, the  theorem  itself.  So  polygon  of  velocities  £te.   \ 

184*  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Polygon  of  forces, . .  a  theorem,    I 
the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed  to  Leibnitz,     1879 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  256.     x88a  MINCHIN    j 
Unipl,  Kinemat.  i  Linear  velocities  follow  the  same  laws 
of  composition  and  resolution  as  Forces  in  Statics ;  and 
with  these  (such  as  the   parallelogram    and   polygon  of    ; 
velocities)  the  student  is  assumed  to  be  already  familiar. 

o.  Arith.  A  polygonal  number :  see  POLYGONAL   ! 
3.     Hence  extended  to  higher  orders  of  figurate 
numbers,  as  the  PYRAMIDAL  numbers,  etc.  rare. 
(Cf.  square,  cube.) 

184*  BRANDE  Diet.  St.,  etc  s.v.  Filtrate  Numbers,  First 
sums,  or  polygons  of  the  first  order.  Tri.  i,  3,  6,  10.  Sq.  i,  4, 

0,  16.    Pent  i,  s,  12,  22.    Hex.  i,  6,  15,  28.   Second  sums,  or 
polygons  of  the  second  order,  i,  4,  10,  20.    i,  5,  14,  30.    i,  6, 
18,  40.    i,  7,  22,  50. 

2.  A  material  object  of  the  form  of  a  polygon. 
Funicular  polygon  :  see  FUNICULAR  a. 

1669  STAYNRED  Fortification  i  The  Semidiameter  of  the 
Outward  Polygon.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pofyg on. . .  Also  a  spot 
of  Ground  of  that  Figure,  which  is,  or  may  be  fortify* d 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Art.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  2)  I.  318  Very  seldom  in  pellucid  needles,  tables,  or 
polygons.  1853  STOCQUELF.R  Milit.  Eucycl.,  Polygon,  the 
name  applied  to  the  many-angled  forms  in  which  the  outer 
walls  of  all  fortified  places  are  built.  1899  Allbntt's  Syst. 
A  fed.  VII.  608  Four  large  vessels  which  here  form  the  remark- 
able anastomosis  known  as  the  circle,  or  polygon,  of  Willis. 
fB.  adj.  Having  many  angles ;  polygonal.  10bs.  | 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Encltd  iv.  xvi.  125  A  Poligonon  figure 
is  a  figure  consisting  of  many  sides.  1681  CHETHAM  Anglers 
I  'ade-m.  vii.  S  7  (1689)  77  The  best  Rivers  to  angle  in;  are 
..  such  as  have  many  Polygone  windings,  and  turnings. 
1761  DA  COSTA  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  103  The  rocks  ..  rise 
into  polygon  pillars.    1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  182  The    i 
surface  of  the  causeway  exhibiting  to  view  a  regular  and    ' 
compact  pavement  of  polygon  stones. 

Polygonaceous  (ppU:g<?n/*'j3s),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  PofygonaceiB  (f.  POLYGONUM)  +  -oua :  see 
-ACEOU3.]  Belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Poly- 
gonacete,  of  which  the  typical  genus  is  POLYGONUM. 

1874  COOKF.  Fungi  41  The  species  attack  the  flowers  and 
anthers  of  composite  and  polygonaceous  plants. 

Polygonal  (pfJli-gonal),  a.  (s6.)    [f.  L.  poly- 
£»«-W/«TOLYGON  -*•  -AL.    So  F.  polygonal^ 
1.  Having  the  form  of  a  polygon  ;  having  many, 

1.  e.  (usually)  more  than  four,  angles  (and  sides) ;    j 
many-sided.    As  applied  to  a  solid  body,  denoting 

a  prismatic  or  similar  form  whose  base  or  section 
is  a  polygon. 


POLYGONOUS. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Polygonal  column.     1756  Phil. 

Trans.  XLIX.  513  Its  whole  surface  U  covered  with  small 
shallow  polygonal  cells.  1857  HENFKEY  Bot.  {652  The 
mutual  pressure  of  cells.,  converts  the  spheroidal  into  poly- 
gonal forms,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lett.  Archil,  f.  195 
The  polygonal  chapter-house  U  an  equally  English  feature. 

Comb.  1847-9  Toiitfi  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  516/1  Polygonal- 
celled  serous  membranes. 

2.  Arith.  Applied  to  the  several  scries  of  numbers, 
each  beginning  with  unity,  and  obtained  by  con- 
tinued summation  of  the  successive  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression  whose  common  difference 
is  a  whole  number.  So  called  because  each  of 
these  numbers,  represented  (e.  g.)  by  dots,  can  be 
arranged  according  to  a  certain  rule  in  the  form  of 
the  corresponding  regular  polygon  (the  term  being 
here  extended  to  a  figure  of  any  number  of  sides). 

Thus  the  A.  P.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  ...  (comm.  diff.  i)  gives,  by 
summation  of  successive  terms  (i,  1  +  2,  1  +  2  +  3,  etc.\  the 
series  of  triangular  numbers  i,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21. . .  Similarly, 
with  comm.  diff.  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  are  obtained  the  series  of 
square,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  etc.,  numbers.  The  poly- 
gonal numbers  constitute  tne  first  order  of  figurate  numbers : 
see  FIGURATE  ppl.  a.  3  b. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Polygonal  Numbers,  are 
such  as  are  the  Sums  or  Aggregates  of  Series  of  Numbers 
in  Arithmetical  Progression,  beginning  with  Unity ;  and  so 
placed,  that  they  represent  the  Form  of  a  Polygoa  1717- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  1849  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  s.  v., 
A  very  general  and  remarkable  property  of  polygonal  num- 
bers was  discovered  by  Fermat : — Every  number  whatever  is 
the  sum  of  one,  two,  or  three  triangular  numbers  ;  the  sum 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  squares;  the  sum  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  pentagonal  numbers ;  and  so  on. 
b.  as  sk.  A  polygonal  number,  rare. 

'795  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.,  Polygonal  Numbers, . .  are 
called  Polygonals,  because  the  number  of  points  in  them 
may  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  several  Polygonal 
figures  in  geometry. 

Hence  Polyffonally  cuiv, 

1870  ROLLESTON  An fui.  Life  254  A  polygonally-shagreened 
capsule.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  fiaty's  Phaner.  374 
The  outermost  layer,  which  ..  consists  of  polygonally  pris- 
matic cells  in  uninterrupted  connection. 

Polygonar,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  type  "polygdnar-is : 
see  prec.  and  -AR  1.]  =  prec.  i . 

1836  CDL.  WISEMAN  Sc.  q  Kelig.  I.  ii.  103  The  polygonar 
structures  of  the  ancients. 

Folygonate  (p,'li'giWt\  a.  Nat.  JJist.  rare—". 
[f.  Gr.  iroAt;-,  POLY-  +  ywu  knee  +  -ATE  2.]  Having 
many  joints. 

1856  THOMAS  Med.  Diet.  (1864)  436  Polygonate,  applied  to 
certain  plants  and  animals. 

Polygoneutic  (ppligOTiirctik),  a.  Zool.    [f. 

POLY-  +  Gr.  yovtv-ftv  to  beget :  cf.  *o\vym>fta0ai 
to  produce  much  offspring.]  Producing  several 
broods  in  a  year.  So  Folygonerrtism,  polygo- 
neutic  character  or  condition. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Polygoneutic, 
having  several  broods  or  litters  every  year.  Polygoneutisnt, 
the  stale  of  being  Polygoneutic. 

t  PolygO'nial, a.  (sl>.)  Obs.  [f.  L.  polygoni-us 
polygonal*  -AL.]  a.  adj.  =  POLYGONAL  a.  b.  sb. 
=  POLYGON. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  238  Polygonial  Turrets. 
1706  Compl.  Partner  s.v.  Surveying,  To  find  the  content  of 
a  regular  polygonial,  or  multangular  figure.  Ibid,,  [How] 
to  divide  triangles,  parallelograms,  and  regular  polygonials, 
in  an  artificial  way. 

Polygonic  (fyligpiik),  a.l  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
iroAirpuv-oi'  (see  POLYGON)  +  -ic.]  =  POLYGONAL  a. 
Hence  Polygo-nically  adv. 

1841  Civil  Eng.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  151/1  The  earliest 
buildings  were  circular,  octagonal,  or  polygonic.  1852 
T.  WRIGHT  Celt,  Roman,  ft  Saxon  (1861)  183  FUg-stone* 
cut  square  or  polygonically. 

PplygfO'Ilic,  ".2  [f-  PoLYGON-t'M  4-  -1C.]  Per- 
taining to  the  botanical  genus  Polygonum  ;  poly- 
gonic acid,  an  acrid  crystallizable  acid,  found  by 
kademacher  1871,  in  Polygonum  ffydrtpiper. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.     1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Polygonometry  (ppligcnp-metri).  Math.  rare. 
[f.  as  POLYGON  +  -METBY.  So  F.  polygonomttrie.'] 
A  branch  of  mathematics  dealing  with  the  measure- 
ment and  properties  of  polygons,  as  trigonometry 
with  those  of  triangles.  Hence  Polygonometric 
(pfJlrgonoime'trik)  a.,  pertaining  to  polygonometry. 

1811  HCTTON  Course  Math.  HI.  148  The  theorems  and 
problems  in  Polygonometry  bear  an  intimate  connection 
and  close  analogy  to  those  in  plane  trigonometry.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  Polygonometric. 

Polygonoscope  (p<m-g6n<>skoiip).  [f.  as 
POLYGON  +  Gr.  -axovos,  -ov  viewing,  he  or  that 
which  views.]  An  instrument  on  the  principle  of 
the  kaleidoscope,  consisting  of  two  mirrors  con- 
nected by  a  hinge,  and  capable  of  being  set  at  any 
required  angle,  so  as  to  produce  an  indefinite 
variety  of  patterns,  which  may  be  copied  or  pho- 
tographed for  artistic  purposes. 

1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 

Polygonons  (pplrgonas),  a.  Now  rare  or 
06s.  [f.  L.  polygon-urn  +  -CDS.]  =  POLYGONAL  a. 

1660  BARROW  Euclid xll.  L  206  Like  polygonous  figures., 
described  in  circles  . ,  are  one  to  another,  as  the  squares 
described  of  the  diameters  of  the  circles.  1717-4"  CHAM 
BERS  Cyfl.  s.  v.  Column,  Polygonous  Column  has  several 
sides,  or  faces :  the  mo*t  reguhr  o<  ihesc  have  eight  faces. 
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POLYGONUM. 

1789  J.  KEIR  Diet.  Ckem.  172/1  This  ammoniacal  salt  shoots 
into  polygonous  crystals.  1842  Blackw.^  Mag:  LI.  726 
Harmony  of  design  seems  entirely  wanting  in  this  vast 
polygonous  building. 

H  Polygonum    (p^li'gon^m).    Bot,     [mod.L. 
polygonum  (^polygonos^-us^-on  Plin.),  a.  Gr.  iroXv- 
yovov  knotgrass,  etc.,  f.  TroAu-,  POLY-  +  yaw  knee,    ; 
joint.]     A  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  i 
plants,  type  of  the  N.  O.  Potygonacese ,  consisting   ' 
of  herbs  (rarely  undershrubs),  with  swollen  stem- 
joints  sheathed  by  the  stipules,  and  small  apetalous 
flowers,  usually  with  red  or  white  perianth. 

It  includes  knotgrass  (P.  avfcu/are\  snakeweed  (P.  Bis- 
torta), black  bindweed  (P.  Convolvulus),  water-pepper  (P, 
Hydropiper),  persicaria  (P.  Persicaria),  buckwheat  (P. 
Fagopyrum  or  Fagopyrum  esculentnm),  etc.  The  poly~ 
gonum  of  Sturt  (1833)  is  a  Muehlenbeckia,  N.  O.  Poly- 
gonacex. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Polygonum ,  Polygony  or  Knot-grass,  an 
Herb  chiefly  us'd  for  stopping  all  sorts  of  Fluxes,  Wounds 
[etc.].  1833 C.  H. STURT  T-woExp.  Interiors.  Austral.  1.146 
Its  [the  creek's]  bed  was  choaked  up  with  bulrushes  or  the 
polygonum.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Ckem.  Org.  Bodies  974  The 
bidens  ..  in  general  did  not  vegetate  so  long  as  the  poly- 
gonum. 1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  580  We  also  find 
that  the  ants  rear  the  young,  before  the  ground  is  planted, 
upon  the  roots  of  Setaria  and  Polygonum. 

b.  attrib.  as  polygonum  creek,  flat  (i.e.  covered 
with  a  growth  of  Polygonum  or  Muchlenbeckid). 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  xvi.  190  He  had 
shot  more  than  one  polygonum  creek,  straight  and  true  as 
an  Indian.  1898  —  Rom.  Canvass  Town  126  They  drew 
back  by  degrees  into  the  polygonum  flat  which  at  that 
point  bordered  the  river. 

t  Polygony.  Obs.  [ad.L./(?/^«/-ww(Scribo- 
nius)  f.  Gr.  -noKvyovov.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Polygonum ;  esp.  Snakeweed,  P.  Bistorta^  the  astrin- 
gent root  of  which  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  30  Take  wormode, . .  and  lete  it 
boyle  with  the  Rote  J>at  is  callid  Pollygony,..and  wasshe 
welle  Jn  mouth  therwith.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  m.  v.  32 
There,  whether  yt  divine  Tobacco  were,  Or  Panachaea,  or 
Polygony,  Shee  fownd,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare. 
1706  [see  POLYGONUM]. 

Polygram  (pp-ligraem).  [f.  POLY-  +  Gr. 
ypapfATj  line ;  (cf.  Gr.  iro\vypanpo$  many-lined, 
Arist.).]  A  figure  or  design  consisting  of  many 
lines.  (In  quot.  1903  in  imitation  of  monogram,} 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Polygram,  a  Geometrical  Figure 
that  has  many  Lines.  1863  R.  TOWNSEND  Mod.  Gcom.  I. 
144  A  complete  figure  which  in  the  absence  of  any  as  yet 
generally  recognized  nomenclature  may  be  termed  a  poly- 
stigm  in  the  former  case,  and  a  polygram  in  the  latter.  1903 
G.  F.  ABBOTT  Tour  Macedonia  43  A  mystic  design  which . . 
in  reality  was  the  imperial  polygram.  The  document,  poly- 
gram and  all,  cost  me  five  shillings. 

Hence  Folygramma'tic  #.,  pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  polygram.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polygraph,  (pp'ligrof),  [ad.  Gr.  iro\vypa<f>-ost 
-ov  adj.  writing  much  ;  cf.  F.  polygraphe  (1536  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  poligrapho  (Florio)  in  sense  4. 
In  senses  1-3,  app.  directly  f.  the  Greek  elements.] 
I.  1.  a.  An  apparatus,  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph,  for  producing  two  or  more  identical 
drawings  or  writings  simultaneously,  fo.  An 
apparatus  for  taking  a  number  of  copies  of  a 
writing ;  esp.  a  gelatine  copying-pad. 

ICf.  1763  Hist.  Acad.  des  Sci,  147  Un  instrument,  invente 
et  presente  par  M.  de  Cotteneude  auquel  il  donne  le  nom 
de  polygraphe  ou  Copiste  habile.} 

1805  JEFFKRSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  33,  I  have  laid  aside  the 
copying  press,  for  a  twelvemonth  past,  and  write  always 
with  the  polygraph.  1807  YOUNG  Led.  Nat.  Phil.  II.  100 
An  ingenious  instrument.. by  means  of  which  copies  may 
be  multiplied  with  great  facility;  it  is  called  the  polygraph. 
1819  REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Copying,  Fig.  4  represents  one  of 
Hawkins'  patent  polygraphs  [Patent  dated  1803  No.  2735]. 
1829  MACKENZIE  Five  Thous.  Receipts  394  To  frame  a 
polygraph,  or  instrument  for  writing  two  letters  at  once. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Stipp.,  Polygraph,  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  gelatine  copying  pad. 

1 2.  Jig.  (in  allusion  to  POLYGRAPHIC  2).  A 
person  who  imitates,  or  is  a  copy  of,  another ;  an 
imitator  or  imitation.  Obs. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  117  The  move  of  bepraising 
a  man  by  enumerating  the  beauties  of  his  polygraph  is  at 
least  an  original  one.  1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham 
IV.  10  A  polygraph  is  a  fellow  that  apes  one's  dress  and 
manners. 

3.  An  instrument  for  obtaining  tracings  of  move- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  a  myograph. 

1876  A.  RANSOME  Stethometry  vi.  126  A  tube,  placed  m 
the  trachea  of  a  recently  killed  dog,  is  made  to  communicate 
with  the  drum  of  a  polygraph.  1890  in  BILLINGS  Med. 
Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Polygraph,  a  syn.  for  Myo- 
graph. 1905  H.  D.  ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  93  T.  Mackenzie 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  hepatic  pulsation  by  means 
of  the  polygraph,  a  modification  of  the  cardiograph. 

II.  4.  A  writer  of  many  or  various  works ;  a 
voluminous  author.  [Cf.  F.  polygraphe  one  who 
writes  on  many  subjects  (1536).] 

1883  Century  Mag.  VI.  251  M.  Jules  Claretie,  most  pro- 
lific of  polygraphs,  has.  .added  another  novel  to  his  already 
long  list  1891  Sat.  Rev.  8  Aug.  152/1  M.  Auguste  Vitu 
was .  .what  his  own  countrymen  call  a  '  polygraph '. 

5.  A  collection  of  many  or  various  writings. 
rare"0.  1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

t  Polygrapher.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  poli-. 
[f.  Gr.  TTo\vypa>pos  (see  POLYGRAPH)  +  -ER  *.] 
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1.  A  writer  of  POLYGRAPHY  (sense  i). 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  29  Whose  mightie  and  won- 
derfull  proceedings  no  Poligrapher  can  expresse,  or  Stega- 
nographer  decipher. 

2.  =  POLYGRAPH  2. 

1810  Splendid  Follies  II.  7,  [I]  wear  my  hat  in  half  a  dozen 
positions,  so  that  1  defy  the  mimickry  of  a  polygrapher. 

Polygrapbic  (ppligrae-fik),  a.  (so.)  [f.  Gr. 
iro\vypa<t>-os  POLYGRAPH,  or  f.  POLYGRAPHY,  +  -1C. 
So  ¥.polygraphique.~\ 

1.  Writing  much ;  voluminous  or  copious,  as  an 
author;  treating  of  many  subjects,  as  a  book.  rare. 

1735  (title)  Dictionarium  Polygraphicum :  Or,  The  Whole 
Body  of  Arts  Regularly  Digested,  (heaiting  of  text}  The 
Polygraphick  Dictionary.  1807  T.  HORNE  tr.  Goede's  Trav. 
II.  131  The  polygraphic  Nicofls  has  contrived  to  swell  his 
work  into  20  volumes, 
fb.  Pertaining  to  POLYGRAPHY  (sense  i).  Obs. 

1791-1823  D' ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1867)  481/2  This  ingenious 
abbot's  [Trithemius]  polygraphic  attempts  at  secret  writing. 

2.  Applied  to  a  method  of  mechanically  copying 
pictures  :  see  POLYGRAPHY  3  a. 

1788  J.  BOOTH  (title)  An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the 
Polygraphic  Art ;  or  the  copying  or  multiplying  Pictures, 
in  Oil  Colours,  by  a  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Process. 
1800  in  Spirit  Pub.  jfrnls.  IV.  161  These,  by  means  of  the 
polygraphic  art,  may  be  multiplied.  1828  LANDOR  /mag. 
Conv.  Wks.  1853  I.  290/2  Polygraphic  transparencies,  .to  be 
had  for  next  to  nothing.  1864  BOULTON  Rem.  cone.  Photogr. 
supposed  of  early  data  8  There  can  . .  be  little  doubt  that 
these  pictures  are  specimens  of  the  '  polygraphic  '  process. 

1 3.  _/?£•.  (in  allusion  to  2,  or  to  POLYGRAPH  2). 
That  is  an  exact  copy  or  imitation  of  another.  Obs. 

1797-1805  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  V.  400  A  sort  of 
polygraphic  copy  of  a  man,  that  might  be  seen  in  some 
corner  of  almost  every  collection  in  London.  1824  SCOTT 
St.  Ronan's  v,  He  began  to  doubt  whether  the  I.ady  Pene- 
lope and  her  maidens  ..  were  not  ..  actually  polygraphic 
copies  of  the  same  individuals. 

fb.  as  sb.  =  POLYGRAPH  2.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham  II.  100,  *I  shall 
leave  Bath  to-morrow ',  cried  the  polygraphic  of  Narcissus. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  polygraph  (POLYGRAPH 
la,  i  b)  ;  used  for  multiplying  copies  of  a  drawing 
or  writing ;  produced,  as  a  copy,  by  a  polygraph. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polygraphic,  Polygraphical.^ . .  2.  Done 
with  a  polygraph  ;  as,  a  polygraphic  copy  or  writing.  1883 
R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  189/2  Place  a  sheet 
of  damped  polygraphic  paper  on  each  page. 

So  Polygra  phical  a.  (in  quot.  —  sense  I  b  above: 
cf.  POLYGRAPHER  i). 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  65  A  booteles  labor,  to  make 
a  special  Analysis,  either  of  their  Abcedary  and  Alpha- 
beticall  Spels,  or  of  their  Characteristicall,  and  Polygra- 
phical  suttelties.  1838  [see  4  above]. 

Polygraphy  (p^li'grafi).  [ad.  Gr.  iro\vypaif>la 
a  writing  much ;  see  prec.  So  F.  polygraphie 
(1561  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  in  sense  I.] 

I.  fl.  A  kind  of  cipher  or  secret  writing  (?  a 
combination  of  various  ciphers,  or  ?  an  abbreviated 
cipher  resembling  shorthand,  i.  e.  containing  much 
in  little  space) :    a.  orig.  An  arbitrary  name  by 
Trithemius  1518  for  his  system  of  secret  writing. 
b.  Applied  by  Aulay  Macaulay  to  his  system  of 
shorthand.  Obs. 

[1518  J.  TRITHEMIUS  (title)  Poligraphise  libri  VI,  cum  clave 
seu  enucleatorio.]  1593  R.  HARVEY  Philad.  56  The  His- 
tories were  written  in  some  strange  kind  of  polygraphy  and 
steganography.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  III.  v.  (1651) 
498  Such  occult  notes, ..  Polygraphy, ..  or  magnetical  telling 
of  their  minds.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Polygraphy, . .  the 
art  of  writing  in  various  unusual  manners  or  cyphers ;  as 
also  of  deciphering  the  same... The  word  is  usually  con- 
founded with  steganography  and  cryptojrraphy.  1747  A. 
MACAULAY  (title)  Polygraphy;  or  Short-Hand  made  easy.. 
Being  an  universal  character  fitted  to  all  Languages.  1855 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  134/2  These  decipherers  gave  the  high- 
sounding  names  of  Cryptography,  Cryptology,  Polygraphy, 
and  Steganography,  to  their  art, 

II.  2.  Much  writing  ;  copious  or  various  literary 
work. 

a  1661  FULLRR  WortJiies,  Cambr.  (1662)  I.  162  One.  con- 
sidering his  Polygraphy,  said  merrily,  'that  he  must  write 
whilst  he  slept,  it  being  unpossible  he  should  do  so  much 
when  waking'.  1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  715  Even  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  multifarious  polygraphy — what 
is  he  beside  the  goodly  Sumtna  Theologize  of  Thomas 
Aquinas?  1890  Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov.  602/2  It  has  been  too 
much_  the  fashion  to  dismiss  his  wonderful  '  polygraphy  ', 
his  miscellaneous  journalism..,  with  a  sort  of  allowance  as 
merely  wonderful  of  its  kind. 

III.  3.  a.  A  method  of  producing  copies  of 
paintings,  invented  by  Joseph  Booth  c  1 788  :  see 

POLYGRAPHIO  2. 

1788  J.  BOOTH  Addr.  Polygraphic  Art  13  Having  thus 
considered  the  invention  of  Polygraphy. 

b.  The  use  of  a  polygraph  (POLYGRAPH  I  a). 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polygraphic,  Polygraphical,  pertaining  to 
polygraphy,  as  a  polyeraphic  instrument.  1886  CasselCs 
Encycl.  Diet.,  Polygraphy..  .$.  The  art  of  making  a  number 
of  drawings  or  writings  simultaneously.  1895  Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.,  Polygraphy.  i.  The  use  of  a  polygraph. 

Poly-groove, -grooved  :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polygyn  fjylidjin).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  poly- 
gyn-ns  :  see  POLYGYNIA.]  (See  quot.) 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polygyn,  a  plant  having  many  pistils. 

Polygynsecial,  -ceeial  (pp:li,dz,inrsial),  a. 
Bot.  rare-",  [f.  POLY-  +  gymecium,  GYN«CEUM 


POLYHEDRAL. 

+  -AL.]  Applied  to  a  multiple  fruit  formed  by 
union  of  the  pistils  of  several  flowers. 

1876  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  150/2  Multiple  fruits 
are  called  polygyncecial,  as  being  formed  by  many  gyncecia. 

Polygynai-ky.  rare-*,  [f.  POLY-  +  Gr.  twain-, 
stem  of  -Ywr)  woman,  wife  +  -Y.]  =  POLYGYNY. 

1880  T.  E.  HOLLAND  Jurisprudence  (1882'!  131  Polygamy, 
i.  e.  polygynaiky  or  polyandry,  has  been  and  is  recognised 
as  marriage  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

II  Polygyilia  (ppU|dgi'nifi).  [f.  mod.L.  poly- 
gyn-us,  f.  Gr.  TTO\V-,  POLY-  +  yvvri  woman,  wife 
^  taken  by  Linnaeus  in  sense  '  pistil ').] 

1.  Sot.  An  order  in  some  classes  of  the  Linnaean 
Sexual  System,  comprising  plants  having  flowers 
with  more  than  1 2  styles  or  stigmas. 

[i748LiNN^tis//tfr/7«  Upsal.  154  Polygynia.]  1760!.  LEE 
Introd.  Bot.  n.  viii,  Polyginia,  comprehending  such  Plants 
as  have  many  Styles.  1770  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  528 
Dr.  Linnaeus ..  places  it  among  the  Dodecandria  Polygynia. 

2.  =  POLYGYNY,  rare. 

1865  MCLENNAN  Prim.  Marr.  viii.  181  In  certain  cantons 
of  Media,  according  to  Strabo,  polygunia  was  authorised  by 
express  law  which  ordained  every  inhabitant  to  maintain  at 
least  seven  wives. 

Polygynian,  a.   Bot.   rare~°.     [f.  prec.  I  + 

-AN.]  =  POLYGYNOUS  I. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polygynian,  having  many  pistils. 

Polygynic  (p?'iic'3''ni'c),a.  rare.  [f.  as  POLY- 
GYNY +  -1C.]  =  POLYGYNODS  2. 

1876  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Social.  (1885)  I.  in.  ix.  675  Among 
the  Esquimaux,  . .  we  see,  along  with  monogamic  unions, 
others  that  are  polyandric  and  polygynic. 

Polygynious,   a.    Bot.    rare—",     [f.   mod.L. 

POLYGYNI-A  +  -OUS.]    =  POLYGYNOUS  I. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polygynins, . .  applied  to  an 
order.,  of  plants,  .polygynious. 

Polygynist  (p/U-djinist).  [f.  as  POLYGYNY  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  practises  (or  favours)  polygyny. 

1876  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Social.  I.  in.  iv.  §  285  The  Fuegians 
. .  are  polygynists.  Ibid.  ix.  §  315  The  Merovingian  kings 
were  polygynists. 

Polygynous  (p^li'd^inas),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  poly- 
gyn-ns  i_see  POLYGYNIA)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Bot.  Having  many  pistils,  styles,  or  stigmas; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  order  Polygynia. 

1846  WORCESTER, Polygynous,  having  many  styles.  Loudon. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  261  Less  general  ..  terms  are 
such  as.  .Polygynous  (of  many  pistils). 

2.  Having  more  than  one,  or  several,  wives  (or 
concubines) ;  practising,  pertaining  to,  or  involving 
polygyny.     (Corresp.  to  POLYANDHOUS  2.) 

1874  SIDGWICK  Meth.  Ethics  xi.  337  A  legal  polygynous 
connexion.  1876  Fox  BOURNE  Locke  I.  viii.  429  The  frivo- 
lous, corrupted,  polygynous  and  polyandrous  society  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  1891  E.  WESTERMARCK  Hist. 
Hum.  Marr.  (1894)  439  Even  in  Africa,  the  chief  centre  of 
polygynous  habits,  polygyny  is  an  exception. 

b.  Zool.  Of  a  male  animal :  Having  several 
female  mates;  characterized  by  polygyny,  as  a 
species.  (Corresp.  to  POLYANDROUS  2  b.) 

Polygyny  (pVli'd.?'"')-  [f-  POLY-  +  Gr.  7W17 
woman,  wife ;  corresp.  to  a  Gr.  type  **o\vywia, 
{.  rroAv-  many  +  yvvfi  woman,  wife.  So  mod.  F. 
polygynie.]  That  form  of  polygamy  in  which  one 
man  has  several  wives  at  the  same  time ;  plurality  of 
wives  (or  concubines).  (Corresp.  to  POLYANDRY.) 

1780  M.  MADAN  Thelyphthora  II.  91  There  is  not  a  nation 
under  heaven,  where  polygyny  is  more  openly  practised, 
than  in  this  Christian  country.  1861  Times  21  Aug.  10/2 
It  is  doubtless  this  teaching  that  polygyny  is  a  divine 
institution  which  has  such  an  effect  in  repressing  the  rebel- 
lious  instincts  of  the  women.  1876  H.  SPENCER  Princ, 
Social.  (1877)  I.  646  Where  wife-stealing  is  now  practised,  it 
is  commonly  associated  with  polygyny.  1892  Nation  (N.Y.) 
24  Nov.  398/3  The  license,  not  of  polygamy  ljut  of  polygyny, 
was  completely  established  in  the  case  of  kings. 

b.  Zool.  Of  a  male  animal :  The  having  more 
than  one  female  mate. 

Polygyral:  see  POLY-  i. 

II  Polyhsemia  (pfli,hrmia).  Path.  Alsopoly- 
emia,  -semia,  -hernia.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  iroAwu- 
fua,  f.  iroAw-,  POLY-  -I-  af/ia  blood.]  Fullness  or 
excess  of  blood ;  plethora. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polyxmia,  abundance  of  blood ; 
an  old  term  for  true  Plethora.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  61  Recent  experiments  on  animals  render  improbable 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  polyaemia.  1876  tr.  Wagners 
Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  61  543  Polyhajrnia,  and  polycythsemia  as 
well,  are  in  most  cases  only  transitory  states. 

Polyhalite  (pplihae-bit).  Min.  [ad.  Ger. 
polyhalit  (Stromeyer,  1818),  f.  Gr.  m\v-,  POLY-  + 
OAS  salt :  see  -ITK  !.]  Hydrous  sulphate  of  calcium, 
potassium,  and  magnesium,  usually  occurring  in 
fibrous  masses  of  a  red  or  yellowish  colour. 

1818  Q.  Jrnl.  Sc.  VI.  170  It  ..has  now  received  the  name 
of  polyhalite.  1852  Phillips'  Introd.  Min.  538  Polyhalite 
..  is  found  with  rock  salt.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol. 
xvi.  305  These  deposits  consist  of  a  series  of  saliferous  strata 
— carnallite.  .polyhalite,  etc. 

Polyhedra,  pi.  of  POLYHEDRON. 

Polyhedral  (pf>lihf-dral,  -he-dral),  a.  Also 
polyedral.  [f. Gr. iro\tieo>os  (Plut.)  (t.  iro\u-,Por-Y- 
•4-  'iSpa  base,  side  of  a  solid  figure)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  the  form  of  a  polyhedron;  having  many 
faces  or  sides,  as  a  solid  figure  or  body. 


POLYHEDEIC. 

1811  1'lNKtRlON  Petrology  I.  3^4  A  granular  serpentine,.. 
which.,  tpliu  in  unall  polyhedral  fragments.  i84SlouD& 
KIIWMAN  I'liys.  Anat.  I.  81  The  fat  vesicles  ..  assume  a 
polyhedral  figure  more  or  less  regular.  1885  GOODALE 
Phyaol.  Bat.  (1892)  47  Starch.  .  occurs  as  minute  .  .  polyhedral 
granules. 

2.  Pertaining   or  relating  to  a  polyhedron  ;    in 
Higher  Algebra  applied  to  a  class  of  functions. 

1880  CAYLEV  Coll.  Math.  Papers  XI.  183  The  functions  so 

transformable  into  themselves  must  be  Polyhedral  functions 

the  linear  transformations  .  .  corresponding  to  the  rotations 

whereby  the  spherical  polyhedron  can  be    brought  into 

coincidence  with  its  own  original  position. 

3.  Of  an  angle  :  Formed  by  three  or  more  planes 
meeting  at  a  point.    (Usually  called  a  solid  angle.} 
Cf.  DIHEDRAL.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Polyhedric  (pflihe-drik),  a.  Also  polyedrio. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -1C.]  -  prec.  i.  Also  fig.  '  many- 
sided  '. 


18 

hed 


. 

19  SHELLEY  P.  Bell  the  Third  Ded.,  Peter  is  a  poly- 
ric  Peter,  or  a  Peter  with  many  sides.  ..  He  is  a  Proteus 


1893  Sat.  Rev.  28  Jan.  88/1  Most  questions  are  polyhedric. 

So  Polyhe  drical  a.  rare. 

1663  BOYLE  Exf.  Hist.  Colours  i.  iii.  8  6  The  protuberant 
particles  may  be  of  very  great  variety  of  figures,  spherical, 
elliptical,  polyedrical,  and  some  very  irregular.  1664  POWER 
Exf.  Philos.  i.  42  They  all  seem  like  Fragments  of  Crystal 
..of  irregular  polyhedrical  figures.  ^1817  HOGG  Tales  % 
Sk.  II.  199  Which  body  must  be  spherical  or  polyedrical. 

Polynedrometry  (-^-metri).  [f.  POLYHEDRON 
+  -METBY,  after  geometry  or  trigonometry.}  That 
part  of  solid  geometry  which  deals  with  the  numbers 
of  faces,  edges,  and  angles  of  polyhedra.  Hence 
Polyhedrometric  (-ome'trik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
polyhedrometry.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polyhedron  (pplihf-drjm,  -he'dr^n).  Also 
polyedron.  PI.  -a  (rarely  -ons).  [a.  Gr.  iroXu- 
ttpov  a  polyhedron,  prop.  neut.  of  iroAi)«8pos  adj. : 
see  POLYIIEDBAL.]  Geoni.  A  solid  figure  con- 
tained by  many  (i.  e.,  usually,  more  than  six)  plane 
faces;  a  many-sided  solid.  Hence,  a  material 
body  having  such  a  form. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  xn.  xvii.  377  A  solide  of  many 
sides  (which  is  called  a  Polyhedron).  1690  LEYBOURN  Curs. 
Math.  289  In  the  Sphere  EOF  inscribe  a  Polyedron.  17*7- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Gnomonic  Polyhedron,  is  a  stone 
with  several  faces,  whereon  are  projected  various  kinds  of 
dials.  1761  H.  WALPOLE  Vertite's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  I. 
vii.  181  Holding  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  by  his  side  a 
Polyedron,  composed  of  twelve  pentagons.  1871  TYNDALL 
Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xii.  368  The  little  polyhedra  become 
converted  into  lamina:. 

Jig.  1851  J.  HAMILTON  Royal  Preacher  xiv.  (1854)  l8° 
They  are  the  polyhedrons  of  the  Church,  each  punctilio  of 
their  own  forming  a  several  face. 

b.  spec.  A  lens  having  many  facets,  multiplying 
the  image  of  an  object ;  a  multiplying-glass. 


1764  REID  Inquiry  . 

the  same  object  may  appear  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  to 
one  eye,  without  the  help  of  a  polyhedron  or  multiplying 

g'a^s. 

Folyhe'drous,  a.  Also  polyedrous.  [f.  as 
POLYHEDRAL  -t-  -ous.]  —  POLYHEDRAL. 

1678  CUDWORTH  lutill.  Syst.  i.  iv.  531  The  same  Object 
beheld  through  a  Polyedrous  Glass  ..  is  thereby  rendred 
Manifold  to  the  Spectator.  1789  RASPE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXl.  582  Many  of  these  are  formed  in  polyedrous  pillars. 
1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  586  He  not  only  sees 
double,  but  through  the  po'.yedrous  eyes  of  a  dragon-fly. 
Folyhistor  (pplihrstfU).  Also  6  polihistor. 
[a.  Gr.  iroXi/iffTtup  very  learned,  f.  iroAw-,  POLY-  + 
\maip  (see  HISTORY).]  A  man  of  much  or  varied 
learning  ;  a  great  scholar. 

l'573-8o  G.  HARVEY  LetterJik,  (Camden)  166  He  hath 
bene  countid  heer.  .a  iroAvftrriup,  and  in  deed  is  so  commonly 
termid  amongst  us.l  1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  63  In 
poets,  philosophers,  polihistors,  antiquaries,  philologers, 
schoolemen,  and  other  learned  discoursers.  i6si  Bp.  MOUN- 
TAGU  /)talrf£ar453  So  great  a  polyhistor  as  Ipseph  Scaliger. 
1885  MASSON  Carlyle  ii.  63  Himself  a  polyhistor  or  accom- 
plished universal  scholar. 

So  PolyhiBtoTian  =  polyhistor ;  Polyhisto'rio 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  polyhistor,  widely  erudite ; 
Polyhi-story,  the  character  or  quality  of  a  poly- 
histor, wide  or  varied  learning. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1. 1.  iii.  20  Alexander  the  'Poly- 
historian  cites  this.  1603  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  808  He 
regrets  the  loss  also  of  many  Polyhistorians,  as,  Theo- 
Dompus,  Phavorinus,  and  Alexander  Polyhistor.  i88t 
MASSON  De  Quincey  xi.  137  Much  of  that  "potyhistpric 
character,  that  multifariousness  of  out-of-the-way  learning. 
1819  J.  RICHARDSON  Kant's  Logic  61  Mere  *polyhistory  is, 
J>o  to  say,  learning  which  is  cyclopic,  or  wants  an  eye  —  that 
of  philosophy.  1869  A.  W.  WARD  tr.  Curtius'  Hist.  Greece 
II.  in.  iii.  509  Sophistry.. thus  necessarily  led  to  a  vain  and 
superficial  polyhistory,  such  as  was  most  fully  represented 
in  the  person  of  Hippias  of  Elis. 

Poly-laminated  to  -lobular :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polyle,  variant  of  PULLAILE  Olis.,  poultry. 

Polylogy  (p^li-lodji).  rare.  Also  7  polu-. 
[ad.  Gr.  iro\t/\o-yia,  f.  iro\u\o-yo!  loquacious  :  see 
POLY-  and  -LOGY.]  Much  speaking,  loquacity. 
So  Polylogize  v.  intr.  {nonce-wd.},  lo  talk  much. 

1601  R.  T.  Fan  Godlu  Serin.  287  Vsing  Polulogies  and 
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Battologies  thai  is  vaine  repetitions,  and  much  babblings.    I 
1611  T.  CHANGER  On  Eccles.  115  Many  words,  (batologie  or    ! 
polylogie) . .  are  signes  of  a  foole.    1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret 
11.  il,  I  have  '  polylogized '  quite  long  enough.     1890  My 
Curates  19  Mr.  Slimmer 's  vigorous  energy  in  polylogy  (if  I 
may  coin  a  word). 

Polyloquent  to  -mastigous:  see  POLY-  i. 

Polymastodont  (pfUmse'st<M|mt),  a.  and  sb.  \ 
Palxont.  [f.  rnoAL.  Polymastodon,  -««/-,  f.  Gr. 
woA.ii-,  POLY-  +  MOO-TOS  breast,  nipple  +  <58otJj  tooth : 
cf.  MASTODON.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  genus 
Polymastodon  or  family  Polyiiiastodontida,  of  small 
extinct  N.  American  marsupials,  having  numerous 
tubercles  on  the  molar  teeth,  b.  sb.  A  marsupial 
of  this  genus  or  family. 

Polymath  (pf>-limsej>),  sb.  (a.)  Also  7  polu- 
raathe.  [ad.  Gr.  >ro\w/ia&js  having^  learnt  much, 
f.  iroAu-  much  +•  J««0-,  stem  of  fuivmvdv  to  learn. 
So  F.  polymathe.]  A  person  of  much  or  varied 
learning  ;  one  acquainted  with  various  subjects  of 
study. 

i6»i  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1676)  4/2  lo 
he  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and  Polyhistors.  a  1840 
MOORE  DcvilamongSchol.  7  The  Polymaths  and  Polyhtstors, 
Polyglots  and  all  their  sisters.  1855  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
I  zoo  He  belongs  to  the  class  which  German  writers,  .have 
denominated  'Polymaths'.  1897  O.  SMEATON  Smollett 
ii.  30  One  of  the  last  of  the  mighty  Scots  polymaths. 
D.  attrib.  or  adj.  Very  learned. 

1881  Athenxum  31  Sept.  300/3  (His)  literary  criticism,  .is 
generally  judicious  and  free  from  '  polymath  terminology  . 

1893  Jrnl.  Educ.  i  Dec.  657/1  A  polymath  headmaster. 

So  Polyma-tliic  a.,  pertaining  to  a  polymath, 
characterized  by  varied  learning ;  t  Polymathist 

=  polymath;   Polymathjr  [ad.   Gr.   »oXu^a9i'a], 

much  or  varied  learning,  acquaintance  with  many 

branches  of  knowledge. 
i8a8  WEBSTER,  'Polymathic,  pertaining  to  polymalhy. 

1849  OTTE  tr.  Humtoldts  Cosmos  II.  54'  Necessity  for 

a  certain  amount  of  polymathic  learning.     i6»i  UP.  Moim- 


POLYMIGNITE. 

atoms  of  each  element,  and  consequently  the  equivalent  or 
atomic  weights  of  the  compounds,  differ. ..  Such  compounds 
are  called  polymeric.  1850  DAUBKNY  A  torn.  The.yw.  (ed.  it 
265  Olefiant  gas  and  cetene  are  polymeric  bodies.  1880 
J.  W.  Lux  Bite  233  Asserted  to  be  polymeric  with  bilirubm. 

Polymeride  (pjfli'meraidj.  Client,  [f.  asPotY- 
MEK  +  -IDE.]  ~  POLYMER. 

1857  MILLKR  EUm.  Ckem.  III.  L  5  The  formation  of 
isomerides,  melamcrides,  and  polymendes  . .  can  only,  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  differences  of  chemical 
arrangement  occur  in  these  different  cases.  1864  H.  SPENCER 
Biol.  1.  10  Essential  oil  of  turpentine  being  converted  into 
a  mixture  of  several  of  these  polymerides,  by  simple  exposure 
to  a  heat  of  460°. 

Polymerism  (pffli'meriz'm).  [f.  as  POLYMER 
+  -ISM  ;  cf.  V .  polymtrisme.'] 

1.  Chtm.  The  condition  of  being  polymeric. 
1847  TURNER£&<».  Chem.  (ed.  8)679  Ills  bythe  assumption 

of  compound  radicals,  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the 
numerous  cases  of  isomerism  and  polymerism  which  occur 
in  organic  chemistry.  i8jo  DAUBENY  A  torn.  The.  viii.  (ed.  2) 
165  The  former  case  Berzelius  has  distinguished  by  the 
term  polymerism  ;  the  latter,  by  that  of  metamerism.  1881 
STALLO  Concepts  Mod.  Physics  302  This  rule  applies.. like- 
wise to  cases  of  allotropy  and  polymerism. 

2.  Biol.  The  condition  of  being  polymerous. 
1849  CKAIG,  Pelymerism,\.\\c  state  of  monstrosity  in  which 

an  animal  or  plant  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
multiplicity  of  parts.  1871  ALLMAN  Monogr.  GymHoelasttc 
Hydroids  I.  p.  xiv,  Polymerism...  Simple  multiplicity  of  the 
component  zooids  of  the  colony. 

Polymerize  (p^limereiz),  v.  [f.  as  POLYMER 
+  -IZE.] 

1.  Chtm.   a.   trans.   To  render  polymeric;  to 
form  a  polymer  of.    b.  inir.   To  become  poly- 
meric ;  to  be  converted  into  a  polymer. 

1865  MANSFIELD  Salts  247  That.. two  molecules  of  the 
same  body,  when  formed  side  by  side,  shall  become  poly- 
merized or  dimerized  into  a  compound  of  double  equivalent 
weight.  1883  Athenxum  7  Apr.  447/1  M.  Berthelot..ls  led 
to  suspect  that . .  the  various  kinds  of  carbon  which  occur 
in  nature  are  in  reality  polymerized  products  of  the  true 
element  carbon. 

2.  Biol.  (trans.}  To  render  polymerous. 


Author.  i«4»  HARTLIB  Rcf.  Schools  53  That  high,  and 
excellent  learning,  which  men,  for  the  large  extent  of  it, 
call  «Polymathie.  1865  GROTF.  Plato  I.  ii.  88  Aristotle., 
exhibits  . .  much  of  that  polymathy  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  Peripatetics  generally.  1895  BENEKF.  Comparettis 
Vergil  in  Mid.  Ages  224  The  tendency  . .  of  the  scholars  or 
the  time, . .  was  entirely  towards  polymathy. 

Polymatype  (pfHimataip).  Printing,  [a.  J. 
polymatype,  arbitrary  f.  POLY-  +  TYPE  sb]  A 
method,  now  disused,  of  casting  a  large  number  of 
types  at  one  operation.  Also  atlrib. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1896  T.  L.  DE  VINNK  Moxon's  Mcch, 
Exerc.,  Printing  416  Didot's  polymatype  mould,  made  lo 
cast  fifty  types  at  one  operation. 

t  Polyine'chany.  06s.  rare.  Also  poll-, 
[ad.  Gr.  iroXu/»r/xow'o  fullness  of  resources,  inven- 
tiveness, f.  iroA.u/tt7xa"os  adj.>  !•  »oA»-i  POLY-  + 
ia)X.avif  contrivance,  MACHINE.]  Multifarious  con- 
trivance or  invention. 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  iv.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  230  In 
actual!  Experimentes,  and  polymechany,  nothing  toc- 

Polymely  (pflrm/1i).  Anat.  [ad.  mod.l.. 
polymelia,  f.  Gr.  iroXu-,  POLY-  +  /«Aos  limb.]  The 
occurrence  of  supernumerary  or  redundant  limbs  or 
members,  as  a  monstrosity.  So  Poljrme'lian  a., 
exhibiting  polymely. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Polyitielian . .  Polymely.  1895  in  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1899  Proc.  Zool.  Sx.  857  note  (Cassell  Suppl.\ 
New  growths  comparable  to  the  bind  or  trifid  regenerated 
tails  of  Lizards,  and  to  the  polydactyly  and  even  polymely 
arising  from  mutilations  in  Batrachians. 

Folymeni'scous,  a.  [f.  POLY-  +  MENISCUS 
+  -oua.]  Composed  of  many  lenses,  as  the  eye 
of  an  insect. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  w(Arthrofoda) 
A  polymeniscous  eye.  1899  J.  A.  THOMSON  Ontl.  Zool.  xiv. 
304  They  have  only  one  lense  (monomeniscous),  whereas  the 
compound  forms  have  many  lenses  (polymeniscous). 

Polymer  (pflimsi).  Chem.  [mod.  (Berzelius, 
1830)  f.  Gr.  iroAtv«j>-T)s  having  many  parts,  mani- 
fold, f.  ITOAV-,  POLY-  +  nlpos  part,  share  ;  so  mod.F. 
polymere  adj.  See  ISOMER.]  A  substance  poly- 
meric with  another ;  any  one  of  a  series  of  poly- 
meric compounds. 

1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Ckem.  314  Cyanuric  Acid.  . .  This 
polymer  of  cyanic  acid  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance  formed 
on  heating  urea.  1889  CROLL  Stellar  Eool.  95  The  bodies 
thus  formed  are  known  as  polymers. 

Polymeric  (pclime-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic,  after  Ger.  polymerisch  (Berzelius,  1830).] 
Of  two  or  more  compounds,  or  of  one  compound 
in  relation  to  another  (const,  with) :  Composed  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  so 
that  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  several  elements 
in  the  molecule  in  one  substance  are  some  multiple 
of  those  in  another,  and  thus  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  one  is  the  same  multiple  of  that  of  the 
other.  (Distinguished  from  ISOMEBIC.) 

1847  TURNER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  8)  175  The  second  case  of 
isomerism  is  that  of  bodies  in  which,  while  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  elements  are  the  same,  the  absolute  number  of 


to  their  position  in  the  world  of  life,  present  evidence  leaves 
it  uncertain  whether  they  are  plants  or  animals. 

Hence  Pojjrmeriza'tion,  the  action  or  process  of 
polymerizing  ;  formation  of  polymers. 

1880  Nature  XXIII.  193/2  This  one  fundamental  form 
yields  our  ordinary  elements  and  many  others  by  ordinary 
polymerisation.  1900  Nation  (N.Y.)  10  May  366/2  That 
the  same  matter  exists  everywhere  throughout  the  stellar 
system  in  a  few  different  grades  of  evolution— that  is,  of 
polymerization  and  combinations  of  polymers— depending 
upon  the  temperature  lo  which  it  is  subjected. 

Po'lymerone.    Chem.  rare.    [a.  F '.  polymironc 

\    (Laurent),  f.  as  POLYMEB  +  -ONE  a.]     An  organic 

1   compound  constituted  of  two  or  more  aplones  or 

simple  groups  of  molecules,  as  salicin,  —  CjHuO8 

1    +  C,H,O,  -  H,O.   Also  attrib. 

1866  DOLING  Anim.  Chem.  30  We  regard  highly  complex 
or  polymerone  bodies  as  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of 
less  complex  or  aplone  bodies  with  one  another.  Ibid.  83 
Capable  of  enlering  into  combination  with  one  another  . .  to 
form  still  more  numerous  and  complicated  polymerone  bodies. 
PolymerOSOmatOUS  (pjJli;mer<w<5«-matJs),  a. 
Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  polymerosomatus  (f.  Gr.  »oAu- 
^«/njs  having  many  parts  +  aa/iia  (awiMr-)  body) 
+  -ous.]  Having  the  body  composed  of  many 
segments,  as  in  the  order  of  Arachnida  containing 
the  scorpions  and  allied  animals. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex..  Polymerosomatus,  applied  by 
Leach  to  an  Order  (Potymerosomata)  of  the  Arathntdes 
Cephalotomata,  having  the  body  formed  of  a  long  series  of 
rings  :  polymerosomatous. 

Polymerous  (p^li-meras),  a.    [f.  as  POLYMSB 

+  -OU8.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.  Composed  of  many  parts,  members, 
or  segments. 

1858  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Polymena,.. applied  by  Blain- 
ville  to  the  Chelofoda,  which  have  numerous  articulations : 
polymerous.  i8S6  Treas.  Bat.  915  Polymerous,  consisting 
of  many  parts.  1869  Student  II.  11  Polymerous  leaves  are 
those  in  which  the  bundles  anastomose  once  or  more  between 
their  two  extremities.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mtd.  I.  71  In 
these  regions  the  leucocytes  were  mainly  polymerous  or 
multinuclear. 

2.  Chem.  —  POLYMEBIC.  rare-". 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Polymetallism  to  -microscope :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polymeter  (p^li-mftai).  [mod.  f.  POLY-  + 
-MBTEB  :  in  F.  polymetre.]  A  technical  or  trade 
name  given  to  various  measuring  devices. 

Among  these  are:  a.  'An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles '(Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875).  U  An  apparatus  for 
testing  the  distance  between  railway  rails,  and  detecting 
inequalities  of  elevation  [=  Ic.fo/ymltre,  of  Coutuner  1879). 
C.  A  form  of  hygrometer  with  thermometer  and  tables  O! 
dew-points,  etc.,  attached  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.). 

Polvmignite  (pflimi'gnait).  Mill.  [Named 
by  Berzelius,  1834,  f.  Gr.  iroXt--,  POLY-  +  Lufywa, 
to  mix  +  -ITE 1.]  A  rare  mineral,  containing  tl 
oxides  of  titanium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  iron,  cerium, 
calcium  manganese,  and  other  metals ;  occurring 
in  ihiu' slender  black  crystals  with  submetallic 

lustre-  138  -2 


POLYMITB. 

1816  Thomson's  Ann.  XI.  23, 1  have  named  it  Polymignite, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  elements.  189*  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  6)  743  The  axial  ratios  of  polyinignite  and  asschymte 
are  closely  similar. 

f  Po-lymite,  polimite,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF. /<>/*-, 
polymite,  ad.  late  L.  poly-,  polimitus  of  many 
colours  (Vulg.  Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  tr.  Gr.  ITOKI'AOJ  in 
LXX),  a.  Gr.  JTOAU/JITOS  composed  of  many  threads.] 
Woven  of  many  different,  or  different-coloured, 
threads ;  many-coloured,  as  a  garment. 

e  1410  LVDG.  Life  Our  Lady  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134  If.  13 
(Halliw.)  Of  jonge  Josephe  the  cote  polimite  [=  Vulg. 
tunicam  polymitam]  Wroujte  by  the  power  of  allc  the 
Trinite.  I4ii-»o  —  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxii.  (1555),  Though 
my  wede  be  not  pollymyte  As  of  coloures  forth  I  wyll 
endyte.  [1876  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  i.  3  So  as  to  work  trie 
cloths  called  polymitaj 

t  Po-lymix,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  polynnxe 
(Rabelais),  ad.  L.  polymyxos  (Martial),  f.  Gr.  TroAu-, 
POLY-  +  i*v£a  lamp-nozzle.]  Having  many  wicks. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxxiii,  Martial's  Polymix 
Lantern  made  a  very  good  Figure  there.  [1832  CELL 
Pompeiana  I.  vi.  04  Names  expressive  of  the  number  of 
burners,  as . .  polymixi.  ] 

Polymorph  (pflim^if).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  JTOAU- 
/jioptp-oi  of  many  forms,  f.  iroXu-,  PotY-  +  tu>p<t>q 
form.  Cf.  F.  polymorphe  adj.  multiform.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.  A  polymorphous  organism,  or  an 
individual  of  a  polymorphous  species. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polymorph,  a  name  given  by  Soldani  to 
a  numerous  tribe  or  series  of  shells,  which  are  very  small, 
irregular  and  singular  in  form,  and  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  known  genus.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Polynwrph,  one  of  a  series  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  characterised  by  Polymorphism. 

2.  Cheat,  and  Min.  A  substance  that  crystallizes 
in  two  or  more  different  forms:    see  POLYMOR- 
PHOUS 3.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

3.  Biol.  A  polymorpho-nuclear  leucocyte. 

1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  583  The  polymorpho- 
nuclear  neutrophiles,  or  as  I  shall  call  them  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  polymorphs.  ..There  is  no  relation  between  the 
transitionals  and  the  polymorphs.  Ibid.  584  They  [transi- 
tionals]  are  not  increased  in  number  in  the  blood  in  a  poly- 
morph  leucocytosis. 

Polymorphean,  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  as  POLY- 
MOBPH,  after  words  in  -can."}  =  POLYMORPHOUS  i. 

1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Polymorphean,  of  many  forms  or 
fashions.  1658  in  PHILLIPS.  1874  tr.  Lange's  Coiiim.  Zeph. 
30  The  polymorphean  practics  of  error. 

Polymorphic  (pflimp'jfik),  a.  [f.  as  POLY- 
MORPH +  -ic.j 

1.  Multiform  ;  =  POLYMORPHOUS  I. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  49  Every  animal 
was  a  symbol  or  form  of  the  great  polymorphic  deity.  Ibid. 
III.  642  The  polymorphic  images  of  the  principal  hero-god. 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Apr.  5/1  Other  varieties  of  inde- 
pendent fancy,  in  which  word-twisting  scholars  have  chosen 
to  discover  but  the  one  polymorphic  and  elusive  sun-god. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.  =  POLYMORPHOUS  2. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (1860)  46  Genera  which  have 
been  called  '  protean  '  or  *  polymorphic ',  in  which  the 
species  present  an  inordinate  amount  of  variation.  1881 
Card.  Chron.  XVI.  621  Polymorphic  states  of  a  Phoma. 
1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Hied.  V.  416  The  shape  of  the  nucleus 
is  constantly  undergoing  variation,  for  which  reason  it  is 
generally  described  as  polymorphic. 

Polymorphism  (p?limp'jfiz'm).  [f.  as  POLY- 
MORPH +  -ISM;  so¥.polymorj>kis»ie.~\  The  condition 
or  character  of  being  polymorphous  j  the  occur- 
rence of  something  in  several  different  forms. 

1.  gen. :  cf.  POLYMORPHOUS  I. 

1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX.  699  The  various  portraits  of  her 
majesty  astonish  by  their  perplexing  poly-  or  heteromor- 
phism.  1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Pine  iii.  (1872)  112  This 
polymorphism  of  the  Christian  character  . .  secures  the 
charm  and  the  contrast  of  an  endless  variety. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc. :  cf.  POLYMORPHOUS  2. 

1857  DARWIN  in  Li/efy  Lett.  (1887)  II.  lor  The  perplexing 
subject  of  polymorphism.     1874  COOKE  Fungi  4  What  is 
now  known  of  the  polymorphism  of  fungi.    1899  CAGNEY  tr. 
Jaksctt's  Clin.  Diagn.  i.  (ed.  4)  56  The  plague  bacillus  ex- 
hibits an  unusual  degree  of  polymorphism. 

3.  Chem.  and  Min. :  cf.  POLYMORPHOUS  3. 

1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  vii.  400  note,  The  difficulties 
introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  discovery  of 
isomorphism  and  polymorphism.    1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr. 
83  Dimorphism  and  trimorphism  are  particular  cases  of 
polymorphism. 

Polymorphrstic,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISTIC.]  Of  or  relating  to  polymorphism. 

1897  Nat.  Science  Aug.  107  We  find  in  Kutzing  the  belief 
that  lower  algae  transform  themselves  into  higher  forms, 
even  into  moss-protonema.  Hitherto  these  polymorphistic 
ideas,  .have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves. 

Polymorpho-,  combining  form  repr.  Gr.  TroAti- 
lioptpos  multiform  (cf.  POLYMORPHIC,  POLYMOR- 
PHOUS) :  in  Polymorpho-ce'llular  a., '  composed 
of  cells  of  various  shapes'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895)  ; 
Folymorpho-ntrclear,  -mi  cleate  adjs.,  having 
several  nuclei  of  various  shapes. 

1901  Lancet  23  Mar.  848/1  A  leucocylic  count  now  gave : 
large  mononuclear,  24  per  cent.;  small  mononuctear,  10  per 
cent. ;  and  polymorphonuclear,  66  per  cent.  1901  Brit. 
Med.  Jrnl.  29  June  1606  The  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes 
are  essentially  derived  from  the  bone  marrow.  1904  Ibid. 
jo  Sept.  560  The  polymorpho-nucleate  cell. 

Polymorphous  (p.-'limpufss),  a.  [f.  Gr.  wo\v- 
((.  JIOAV  ,  POLY-  +  poppli  shape)  multiform 


, 

tion  cannot  be  call'd  a  vicious  and  irregular  Poly- 


iiiythta.]  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Polymythy,  .  .  a  multi- 
plicity of  fables  in  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem.  1879  N.  Shaks. 
Soc.  Trans.  46*  Polymy  thy  .  .  in  Shakespeare's  Dramatic 
Poems. 

Polyneme  (pfrlinfm).  [ad.  mod.L.  Poly- 
nim-us  (Gronovius  1754),  f.  Gr.  ITOAD-,  POLY-  + 
vijita  thread.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Polynemus  or 

!  family  Polynemidx,  found  in  tropical  seas,  and 
characterized  by  having  the  lower  part  of  each 
pectoral  fin  divided  into  a  number  of  slender  rays. 

I   So  Polyne'miform  a.,  having  the  form  or  structure 

i   of  a  polyneme;   Folyne-moid  a.,  resembling  a 

j    po'.yneme  ;  sb.  a  polynemoid  fish. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Polyneme.  .  .Pennant. 
Polynesia  (pplinrjia,  -sia).     [mod.L.  form  of 
F.  Polynesie  (De  Brosses  1  756),  f.  Gr.  iro\v-,  POLY- 

•    +  vrjaos  island. 

(It  has  been  asserted  that  the  name  had  been  used  by  cer- 
tain authors  two  centuries  before  De  Brosses.  This  is  an 
error,  app.  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  De  Brosses  in 
the  7  'able  des  Articles  of  his  Histoire,  arranges  the  voyages 
under  his  three  heads  of  Magellanie,  Australie,  and  Poly- 
nesie, and  also  uses  these  designations  in  the  headings  which 
he  prefixes  to  the  narratives  themselves,  in  the  originals  of 

|    which  no  such  terms  occur.    These  headings  are  retained 

j  by  Callander  in  his  Terra  Australis,  1766  tan  unacknow* 
ledged  trails),  of  De  Brosses).] 
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+  -OU8.]  Having,  assuming,  or  occurring  in, 
many  or  various  forms ;  multiform. 

1.  gen. 

1823  DE  QUINCEY  Herder  Wks.  1863  XII.  116,  I  still  find 
it  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  an  author  so  '  many- 
sided  '  (to  borrow  a  German  expression) — so  polymorphous 
as  Herder.   1888  M.  THOMPSON  in  Literature  (N.  Y.)  22  Sept. 
330  Hayne  . .  did  not  take  kindly  to  that  flexible,  elastic, 
polymorphous  vehicle  through  which  . .  our  later  poets  de-    j 
liver  their  imaginings.    1894  ABP.  BENSON  in  Westtn.  Gaz.    j 
22  Sept.  1898,  i/3  These  terrors  of  a  polymorphous  religion    j 
in  which  a  child  is  being  taught  in  one  standard  by  a  Baptist,    ' 
and  in  the  next  by  a  Congregationalist,  and  in  the  next  by 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  the  next  by  an  agnostic,  do  not 
exist. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.,  Biol.,  Path.    a.  Having  or  occur- 
ring in  several  different  forms  in  different  indivi- 
duals, or  in  different  conditions  of  growth  ;  having 
many  varieties :  as  a  species  of  animal  or  plant, 
the  zooids  of  a  compound  organism,  an  eruptive 
disease,  etc.    b.  Assuming  various  forms  succes- 
sively ;  of  changing  form  :  as  an  amoeba,  infusorian, 
etc.   c.  Passing  through  several  markedly  different 
forms  in  successive  stages  of  development ;  having 
several  definitely  marked  metamorphoses. 

i78_5  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxv.  (1794)  368  There  is  a 
species  of  Medicago  called  polymorphous  or  many-form. 
1828  STARK  Eletn.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  447  Infusoria.  Microscopic 
animals,  gelatinous,  transparent,  polymorphous,  and  con- 
tractile. 1856  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeveris  Zool.  I.  56 
Stentor. . .  Body  conical,  from  its  contractility  polymorphous. 
1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  55  The  polymorphous  erythemata. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  636  A  polymorphous  erup- 
tion accompanied  by  itching. 

3.  Chem.  and  Min.  Crystallizing  in  two  or  more 
forms,  esp.  in  forms  belonging  to  different  systems ; 
dimorphous  or  trimorphous. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  687  Polymorphism.    A  body 
is  said  to  be  polymorphous  when  it  crystallises  in  two  or 
more  forms  not  derivable  one  from  the  other. 

4.  Mus.   Applied  to  contrapuntal  compositions 
in  which  the  subjects  are  treated  in  various  ways, 
as  by  inversion,  augmentation,  diminution,  etc. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1898  in  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet. 

Polymorphy  (rylimpjfi).  [ad.  Gr.  vo\v/*op(pia 
multiformity:  see  POLYMORPHOUS  and  -Y;  so  F. 
polymorphie]  =  POLYMORPHISM. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Polymorphy,  state  of  having  many  forms. 
EC.  Rev.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  185  Two  distinct  kinds  of 
phenomena  have  been  grouped  under  the  term '  polymorphy '. 

Poly-mountain :  see  POLY  c. 

Folymyarian  (pcliimaiiC'iTian),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Polymyarii-  pi.  (Schneider) 
(f.  Gr.  TroAti-,  POLY-  +  /»Cs,  /«/-  muscle  +  -ari-us : 
see  -ARY!)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
section  Polymyarii  of  Nematode  worms,  having 
many  muscle-cells  in  each  quadrant  of  the  body. 
b.  sb.  A  worm  of  this  section. 

Polymyodian  (ivliimsiipo'dian),  a.  Ornith. 
[f.  mod.L.  Polymyodl  pi.  (Miiller  1847)  (irreg.  f. 
Gr.  iro\v-,  POLY-  -t-  fits  muscle  +  9)817  song)  +  -AN: 
cf.  MESOMYODIAN.]  Belonging  to  the  division  Poly- 
niyodi  of  passerine  birds,  having  numerous  muscles 
of  the  syrinx  or  '  song-muscles  ' :  corresponding  to 
OSCINES  2.  Also  (erron.)  Polymyoid  a. 

1867  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  471  In  no  one  of  them  does  the 
structure  of  the  skull  differ  so  much  from  that  of  a  typical 
polymyodian  Coracomorph  (e.g.  one  of  the  Corvidx)  as  does 
that  of  the  also  polymyodian  Coccothraustes. 

Polymyositis  :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polymythy  (p?-limibi).  [ad.  mod.L.  pofy- 
mythia,  f.  Gr.  TTOA.V-,  POLY-  +  fiCfloj  fable,  story 
-t--za,  -Y  :  cf.  Gr.  itokvfu/Oos  wordy,  full  of  story.] 
Combination  of  a  number  of  stories  in  one  narra- 
tive or  dramatic  work. 

[1725  POPE  Odyssey  I.  View  Epic  Poem  iy.  p.  xii,  This 
Multiplicati 


POLYNOMIAL. 

Collective  name  for  the  numerous  small  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of  Australia  and  the  Malay 
archipelago  (or,  in  restricted  sense,  for  those  east 
of  Melanesia  and  Micronesia).  Hence  allusively. 

[1756  DE  BROSSES  Hist.  Navig.  aux  Terres  Australes 
Pref.  2  La  division  de  la  terre  australe  y  etoit  faite  [i.  e.  in  a 
memoir  previously  read  by  De  Brosses  to  a  private  literary 
society,  which  formed  the  germ  of  his  Histoirt!\  relative- 
ment  a  ces  trois  mers,  en  Mageltanique,  Polynesie  et  Austra- 
lasie.  Ibid,  vi,  Surtout  dans  la  Polynesie.]  1766  J.  CAL- 
LANDER  Terra  AustralisCognita\.  49  We  [i.e.  De  Brosses] 
call  the  third  division  Polynesia,  being  composed  of  all  those 
islands,  which  are  found  dispersed  in  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 
Ibid.  73  (Heading)  Ferdinand  Magellan  to  Magellanica  and 
Polynesia  [DE  BROSSES  I.  121  Ferdinand  Magellan  en 
Magellanique  &  en  Polynesie].  1815  TUCKEV  Maritime 
Geog.  IV.  1841  M.  RUSSELL  Polynesia  i.  22  The  name 
Polynesia  was  first  applied  to  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
globe  by  tbe  learned  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  History  of 
Navigation. 

Jig.  1889  CornJi.  Mag.  July  69  On  the  floor  a  Polynesia  of 
spittoons  in  a  sea  of  sawdust. 

Polynesian  (pplinrjian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  POLY- 
NESIA +  -AN  ;  cf.  F.  polymSsien.]  a.  adj.  Belonging 
to  Polynesia,  b.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Polynesia,  a  South  Sea  islander. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polynesian,  pertaining  to  Polynesia.  1844 
M.  RUSSELL  Polynesia  L  33  The  Indo-Americans  and  Poly- 
nesians are  one  people.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II. 
xxxviii.  458  The  possibility  of  an  early  communication  be- 
tween South  America  and  the  Polynesian  world.  1899 
ELL*  in  Jrnl.  Anthrop.  Inst.  XXIX.  158  Tongues  of 
mixed  Polynesian  and  Melanesia!!  origin. 

Polynesie  (p?lim'-sik),  a.  Path.  [f.  as  POLY- 
NESIA +  -1C.]  Occurring  in  insulated  patches. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  50  Multilocular  sclerosis, 
Polynesie  sclerosis. 

Polyneuritia :  see  POLY-  i. 

II  Polynia  (poli-nia).  Also  -nya.  [Russ. 
no.mHtsi  pol&inya  a  rotten  place  in  the  ice,  an 
open  place  amidst  ice,  f.  root  of  pole,  polyana 
field.]  A  space  of  open  water  in  the  midst  of  ice, 
esp.  in  the  arctic  seas. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Kxf.  (1856)  544  It  is  an  annulus,  a 
ring  surrounding  an  area  of  open  water— the  Polynya,  or 
Iceless  Sea.  1856  —  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xx.  244  The  stream- 
holes  (stromhols)  of  the  Greenland  coast,  the  polynia  of  the 
Russians.  1870  J.  K.  LAUGHTON  Pliys.  Ceog.  iv.  235  Adm. 
Von  Wrangeli  found  open  water — or  what  is  now  often 
called  a  '  Polynia  ',  an  open  sea.  1894  CAPT.  F.  G.  JACKSON 
Thous.  Days  in  A  relic  (i  899)  1. 39  Lay  all  day  in  a '  polynia '. 

Polynoid  (p?'lin0|id),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Polynoidse,  pi.  f.  generic  name  Polynoe 
(Savigny  Systeme  des  Annllides,  1809),  f.  Gr. 
noAwoi;,  name  of  one  of  the  Nereids  or  sea-nymphs 
of  Greek  mythology  :  cf.  JTOAWOOS  much  thinking, 
thoughtful.  See -ID.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  or  allied 
to  the  genus  Polynoe  (poli'n<v)  of  polychaete 
worms,  having  a  flat  body  covered  with  a  series  of 
plates  or  elytra,  b.  sb.  A  polynoid  worm. 

1896  Camb.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  262  Probably  the  typical  num- 
ber [of  tentacles]  is  three  ..  as  in  Polynoids,  Syllidae,  and 
some  Kunicuhu. 

Polynome  (pc'lincim),  st.  and  a.  rare.    Also 
-nom.     [Back  formation  f.  next.] 
A.  sb.  =  POLYNOMIAL  B.  i. 


polyn 

are  homogeneous. 

B.  adj.  Having  many  names. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  130  His  father  was  as  well  known 
aspolynom  Wellesley. 

Polynomial  (pplinou-mial),  a.  and  sb.  [Hybrid 
f.  POLY-  after  BINOMIAL  (irreg.  f.  L.  nonim  name).] 

A.  adj.    1.  Alg.   Consisting  of  many  terms; 
multinomial.      Polynomial  theorem   (also  called 
multinomial  theorem)  :  an  extension  of  the  bino- 
mial theorem,  for  the  expansion  of  any  power  of 
a  polynomial  expression. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  Polynomial,  or  Multino- 
mial Roots,  in  Mathematicks,  are  such  as  are  composed  ol 
many  Nomes,  Parts  or  Members  ;  as,  a+t+d+c.  17°°  '" 
PHILLIPS. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  many 
names  or  terms :  as  the  old  scientific  nomenclature 
in  which  species  were  denoted  by  names  of  more 
than  two  terms,  or  any  modern  nomenclature  in 
which  the  genus,  species,  sub-species,  variety,  etc. 
are  indicated  by  a  number  of  terms  (instead  of 
only  the  genus  and  species  by  two  terms:  see 
BINOMIAL  A.  a). 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polynomial,  containing  many  names  or 
terms. 

B.  sb.    1.    Alg.   An  expression   consisting  ot 
many  terms;  a  multinomial. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  273  Those  knit  together  by  both 
Signs  are  called.. by  some  Multinomials,  or  Polynomials, 


481/1  We  conclude  that  the  polynomial  is  not  a  square. 
1906  Athenxum  10  May  613/3  Th«  Expansion  of  Poly- 
nomials in  Series  of  Functions. 

2.  A  scientific  name  consisting  of  many  terms 
(see  A.  3~). 


POLYNOMIALISM. 

1885  Nature  XXXI.  413/1  Trinomials— that  is  the  usage 
of  three  names,  of  which  tde  last  is  that  of  the  sub-species — 
are  in  great  favour. ..Quadrinomials  and  Polynomials  must 
necessarily  follow. 

Hence  Polyno'mialism,  a  system  of  polynomial 
nomenclature ;  Polyno-mialist,  one  who  uses  or 
favours  polynomial  nomenclature. 

Folynomic  (pplinjrmik),  a,  rare.  [f.  POLY- 
NOME  -t-  -ic.]  -=  POLYNOMIAL  A.  1,2. 

1868  SANOEMAN  Pelicotetics  112  The  symbolized  result  of 
. .  a  Polynomic  Expression  or  Polynome  in  .v.  1898  Nature 
i  Dec.  114/2  To  make  a  polynpmic  terminology  of  members 
run  parallel  with  a  polyphyletic  development. 

Polynuclear  to  -ommatous:  see  POLY-  i. 

Folyodont  (pfvliuMfmt),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Polyodon,  -out-  (Lacepede  1798),  generic 
name,  ad.  Gr.  iro\v6&ovs,  -OOOVT-  having  many  teeth, 
f.  iroAu-,  POLY-  +  65oi'T-  stem  of  SSovs  tooth ;  so 
F.  polyoJonte.~\  a.  adj.  Having  many  teeth ; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  genus  Polyodon  or  family 
Polyodonlidx  of  fishes,  which  in  the  young  state 
have  numerous  crowded  teeth,  b.  sb.  A  fish  of 
this  genus  or  family. 

Polyonym  (pfvli|<5him).  rare,  [ad.  Gr.  rroAu- 
wvv/j.-os :  see  PoLYONYMOUS.] 

1.  Each  of  a  number  of  different  words  having 
the  same  meaning ;  —  SYNONYM,  rare  or  Obs. 

1858  Sat.  Kcv.  6  Mar.  241/1  The  Stoics  wished  to  sub- 
stitute the  term  polyonyms  for  that  of  synonyms,  and  no 
reader  of  Plato  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  banter  with 
which  Prodicus  is  more  than  once  assailed  oil  account  of 
his  lectures  on  synonyms. 

2.  Proposed  by  Coues  for :  A  scientific  name  (of 
a  species,  etc.)  consisting  of  more  than  three  terms. 

1884  COUES  in  Auk  Oct.  321,  I  would  therefore  suggest 
and  recommend  as  follows: — ..Polyonym.  An  onym  con- 
sisting of  more  than  three  terms. 

3.  Used  by  Buck  for  a  technical  term  consisting 
of  two  or  more  words,  as  pia  mater,  ascending  vena 
cava. 

1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  518/1  There  are 
two  methods  of  securing  mononyms  from  pre-existing 
polyonyms :  A.  By  the  omission  of  unessential  words. . .  B.  By 
the  compounding  of  two  or  more  of  the  separate  words.  Ibid. 
524/1  In  reducing  polyonyms  to  mononyms  the  retained 
word  should  be  as  distinctive  as  possible. 

So  Polyo  uymal,  a.  -  POLYNOMIAL  A.  2  ;  Poly- 
o  nymibt  =  POLYNOMIALIST. 

Polyouymic  (pcli|<mi-mik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  polyonym  or  name  con- 
sisting of  several  words. 

1889  Buck's  Han.iok.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  516/2  The  conver- 
sion of  the  polyonymic,  simile  name  into  one  which  is  mono- 
nymic  and  metaphorical,  may  commonly  be  effected  by 
omitting  the  common  noun  and  reducing  the  adjective  to 
the  substantive  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Polyo iiymous  (pj>li|fmimas),  a.  Also  9  erron. 
•ouomous.  [f.  Gr.  i\o\vuvvy.o^  having  many 
names  (f.  iro\v-,  POLY-  +  oVo/ia,  /Eol.  oVw/»a  name) 
+  -OtJS :  cf.  anonymous.}  Having  many  names  or 
titles ;  called  or  known  by  several  different  names. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  477  The  supreme  God 
amongst  the  Pagans  was  polyonymous,  and  worshipped 
under  several  personal  names.  1754  FIELDING  Voy.  Lisbon 
Wks.  1882  VII.  97  That  polyonymous  ofiicer  aforesaid, 
(i  1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  ccix.  (1848)  565/2  The  polyonomous 
Arabian  philosopher  Zechariah  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Mah- 
mud  AI  Camuni  Al  Cazvini.  1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise  Christen, 
dom  469  Their  mysterious  and  polyonymous  ancestry. 

b.  Applied  to  the  various  names  given  to  the 
same  thing.  (Usually  synonymous.)  rarc~l. 

'  St/fci>f vua  were  called  TroAuwpvfjia  by  the  Peripatetics' 
(Liddell  &  Scott  s.v.  yoAutwvfioc). 

1856  MAX  MiiLLER  Chips  (1880)  II.  xvi.  52  The  large  pro- 
portion of.,  polyonymous  terms  by  which  every  ancient 
language  is  characterized. 

Polyonymy  (ppliuvn/ini).  Also  9  erron. 
-onomy.  [ad.  Gr.  -aoK-oQivviua.  a  multitude  of 
names,  f.  TroAwOvt/^-os :  see  prec.  and  -Y.] 

1.  The  use   of  several  different   names   for   the 
same  person  or  thing ;  variety  of  names  or  titles 
(esp.  in  ancient  mythology). 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.,  The  Many  Pagan, 
Poetical  and  Political  Gods,. .  prove  them  Really  to  have 
been,  but  the  Polyonymy  of  one  God.  1803  G.  S.  FABER 
.abiri\.  177  Remarks  on  the  polyonymy  of  the  solar  Noah. 
I"95  C-  Rff.  Jan.  227  The  Normans  . .  had  . .  a  system  of 
polyonomy  which  led  to  much  confusion. 

2.  The  use  of  a  designation  consisting  of  several 
names;  the  use  of  scientific  names  consisting  of 
more  than  two  terms  or  words,  to  denote  species, 
varieties,  etc.,  of  animals  or  plants;   polynomial 
nomenclature. 

II  Polyopia  (pfli^u-pia).  Path.  Also  in  angli- 
cized form  po-lyopy.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  iro\i>-, 
I'OLY-  +  fy,  in,.  eye :  cf.  amblyopia,  diplopia, 
myopia.}  An  affection  of  the  eyes  in  which  one 
object  is  seen  as  two  or  more ;  multiple  vision. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Polyopy.  1879  P.  SMITH 
Glaucoma  75  The  effect  upon  the  refraction  was  such  as  to 
produce  polyopia.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  107 

lonocular  diplopia,  that  is  the  seeing  of  two  or  even  of 
more  (polyopia)  images  with  one  eye. 

oo  ||  Polyo-psla  [Gr.  -o^io,  from  o^is  sight]  = 
POLYOPIA. 
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i$4>  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Polyopsia, . .  vision  is  so  called, 
when  multiple.     1806  BALDWIN  tr.  Binct's  All.  Personality 
67  On  the  left  the  held  of  vision  is  normal.     Further,  there 
1    is  achromatopsia  and  monocular  polyopsia. 

||  Polyoptron  (pf\i,fptifn),  -um  (-#m).  [mod. 

'   L.,  f.  Gr.  iroAi/-,  POLY-  +  -oirrpov,  naming  instruments 

of  sight:  see  DIOPTEH.]     An  optical  instrument 

through  which  objects  appear  multiplied ;  a  multi- 

plying-glass  (see  quot.  1842).     Cf.  POLYSCOPE  I. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Polyoptrum,..^.  glass  through 
which  objects  appear  multiplied,  but  diminished.  1841 
GRANDE  Diet.  Sc., etc.,  Poljtoptron, in  Optic-s,aglass  through 
which  objects  appear  multiplied,  but  diminished.  It  con- 
sists of  a  lens  one  side  of  which  is  plane,  but  in  the  other 
are  ground  several  spherical  concavities. 

Polyorama  to  Polyoxygen  :  see  POLY-. 

Polyose  (pfvli|0»s).  C/iem.  [f.  POLY-  +  -OSE  2.] 
A  general  term  for  those  carbohydrates  in  which 
the  complex  molecule  contains  several  groups  of 
sugar-molecules. 

1900  Nature  15  Mar.  462/1  The  complex  polyoscs,  such  as 
starch  and  cellulose. 

Polyp,  polype  (pc'lip)-  Forms :  5  polippe, 
6  polipe,  7  polip,  1-  polype,  polyp.  See  also 
POULP.  [a.  F.  polype  (polipe,  v.  r.  polpe  in  Bran. 
Lat.  I3th  c.),  ad.  L.  polyp-us  :  see  POLYPUS.] 

1 1.  Zool.  Properly,  an  animal  having  many  feet  or 

foot-like  processes  :  but  in  use  restricted  to  certain 

|   organisms,  not  all  answering  to  this  description. 

j   t  a-  orig.  A  cephalopod  having  eight  or  ten  arms 

or  tentacles,  as  an  octopus  or  a  cuttle-fish ; 

POULP  (F.  poulpe).  Obs. 


Po 

obiect.     1590  ___  __.  ,__. 

Their  passions  are  as  momentarie  as  the  colours  of  a  Polipe, 

which  changeth  at  the  sight  of  euerie  obiect.  1602  F.  HERINU 

Anat.  10  Beeing  himselfe  more  variable  then  the  Polyp. 

1616  BuuOKAB  Eng.  Expos,  s.  v.,  Inconstant  persons  are 

sometimes  said  to  be  Polypes,    a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais 

in.  xiii.  108  The  Preak  (by  some  called  the  Polyp).     1752 

WAI  SON  in  Phil.  Traits.  XLVII.  4^62  The  great  sea  polype 

(which  is  eaten  in  Lent  in  the  Mediterranean1. 

b.  In  later  use,  widely  applied  to  various  animals 
of  low  organization ;  chiefly  to  coelenterates  of 
different  classes,  esp.  a  hydra  or  other  hydrozoan, 
a  '  coral-insect '  or  other  anthozoan  ;  also  to  the 
polyzoa,  to  certain  echinoderms,  and  loosely  to 
rotifers,  infusorians,  etc.  c.  Many  of  the  above 
being  compound  or  'colonial'  organisms,  the  tenn 
is  hence  used  spec,  for  a  single  individual, '  person",  > 
or  zooid  of  the  colony  (also  POLYPIDE,  POLYPITE). 


it   in   a  small   convex  Lens  with  a.  Drop  of  Water.     1751    : 
WATSON  ibid.  XLVII.  467  There  are  some  species  of  the    '• 
polype  of  the  madrepora,  which  are  produced  singly,  others 
in  clusters.     1754  BRANDEK  ibid.  XLVIII.  806  The  polyp  is 
an   animal    of   the  vermicular    kind.      1788  SMITH  ibid. 
LXXVIII.  163  But  their  animated  flowers  or  polypes,  in 
which  the  essence  of  their  being  resides,  are  endued  with    , 
both  these  properties  in  an  high  degree.     1855  KIN,GSLEY    i 
Glaitcus  (1878)  App.  232  The  simplest  form  of  polype  is 
that  of  a  fleshy  bag  open  at  one  end,  surmounted  by  a  circle 
of  contractile   threads   or   fingers  called    tentacles,      1872    , 
MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  8  A  6th  primary  group.  .Coslenterata,    ' 
contains  all  sea-anemones,  jelly-fishes,  Portuguese  men-nof- 
war,  and  all  polyps.     1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  EUtn.  BioL 
(1883)  98  These  are  Polypes,  the  brown  ones  belonging  to 
the  species  termed  Hydra  fusca^  the  green  to  that  called 
H.  viridis.     1878  HUXLEY  Physwgr.  xv.  256  The  growth 
of  the  coral  polypes.     1879  tr.  De  Quatrefages*  Hunt.  Spec. 
i  Polyps  were  long  regarded  as  plants.    1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anim.  Life  726  The  zooids  are  sometimes  dimor- 
phic and  then  are  known  as  autozooids  (-  polypes). 
fig,    i8ao   GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  41  The 
polype  of  human  happiness,  though  cut  in  pieces  and  turned 
inside  out,  still  lives,  and  applies  itself  to  multiply  and  grow. 

2.  Path.   «=  POLYPUS  2.  rare. 

£1400  Lan/ratic's  Cirurg'.  19  In  doynge  awey  polippis 
\~',r,  polippes]  bat  is  fleiscn  bat  growip  wibinne  be  nose. 
1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health,  (1633)  35  The  iuice  healeth 
the  polip  in  the  nose.  1897  Allautt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  823 
When  a  polyp  exists  at  the  apex  of  the  intussusceptum,  it 
forms,  .a  very  definite  impediment  to  reduction. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  i),as polyp-bearer, 
-celt,  -colony )  -cupt  t  -fish  (  =  i  a),  -MOSS  ;  polyp- 
stem,  -stock,  the  stem,  stock,  or  common  support 
of  a  compound  polyp ;   —  POLYPARY,  POLYPIDOM  ; 
T"  polyp-stone,  app.  some  precious  stone  supposed 
to  change  colour  like  the  '  polyp '  (see  i  a). 

1846  DANA  Zoofh.  ii.  (1848)  15  nott\  Polypifer,  polypary, 
and  polypidom,  signifying  *  polyp-bearer,  or  a  hive  or  house 
of  polyps.  1846  PATTERSON  Zool.  22  The  stem  is  covered 
with  one  continuous  living  membrane,  in  which  are  the 
"polype-cells.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  182  Nine  to  twelve 
lamella  meet  at  each  *polyp-centre.  1854  MURCHISON 
Siluria  x.  214  The  parent  polype-cup,  a  1618  DAVIES 
IVittes  Pilgr.  G  j,  The  *PolippFishe  sitts  all  the  Winter  longe 
Stock-still,  through  Slouthe.  1846  PATTERSON  Zool.  20  A 
community,  forming  altogether  a  *polype-mass,  variable  in 
form,  and  strengthened  in  different  ways.  1884  Stand, 
Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  I.  99  In  larger  specimens  the  length  of  the 
nectostem  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  "polypstem.  1583 
GREENE  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  77  Comparing  them  j 
to  the  *Polipe  stone,  that  chaungetb  colours  euery  houre. 

Polypage  to  Polyparous  :  see  POLY-  i. 
Polypary  (p^lipari).     Also  9  in  Lat.  form   j 


POLYPHANT. 

polyparium  (pplipeo'ritfm),  pi.  -ia;  erron.  sing, 
polyparia,  pi.  -i«.  [ad.  mod.L.  polyparium,  f. 
polypus  POLYP  +  -AKIUU.]  The  common  stem, 
stock,  or  supporting  structure  of  a  colony  of  polyps 
(see  POLYP  i  c),  to  which  the  individual  zooids  are 
attached,  usually  each  in  a  cell  or  cavity  of  its 
own ;  also  called  POLYPUXW. 

1750  Phil.  Trans,  XLVII.  107  The  sue  and  shape  of  this 
polypary  is  sufficiently  seen  in  Fig.  A.  1835  KIRBY  Hab. 
tf  [tut.  Anim.  I.  v.  166  A  fixed  calcareous  house  or  poly- 
pary as  it  is  called  consisting  often  of  innumerable  cells. 
1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Calent.  85  The 
firm  horny  layer,  or  polypary)  which  the  ccenosarc  excretes 
in  Tubularia  and  its  allies.  1871  DAMAC*fvZt  i.  17  Science 
is  hardjy  yet  rid  of  such  terms  as  polypary,  polypidom, 
which  imply  that  each  coral  is  the  constructed  hive  or  bouse 
of  a  swarm  of  polyps.  1875  HVXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  \. 
131/1  The  superficial  portion  of  the  polyparium.  1880 
H.  S.  COOPER  Coral  Lands  \.  iii.  24  Polyparia  arc  com- 
posed of  two  separate  parts. 

Hence  Folyparian  (p^lipe«'rian)  a.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  polypary. 

Polypean,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  polyp-us  POLYP  + 
-ean,  after  L.  adjs.  in  -em :  see  -AN.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  that  of,  a  polyp. 

i8aa  New  Monthly  Mag.  V.  no  Dividing  their  discourses 
into  heads— Cerberean.  Polypean,  and  Hydraform.  18*5 
Ibid.  XIII.  212  His  pofypean  power  was  in  liU  faculty  of 
reproduction. 

Polyped :  see  POLY-  i. 

Po'lypetal,  a.  and  sb.  Bot.  rare.  [ad.  F. 
polypttale  (1732),  or  ad.  mod.L.  polypetal-us  (fem. 
pi.  -petals?,,  Tonrnefort  1694),  f.  Gr.  iroA.u-,  POLY- 

+  irtTa\-ov  leaf,  PETAL.]  a.  adj.  —  POLYPETALOUS. 
b.  sb.  A  polypetalous  plant. 

[1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  \\.  iii.  (1765)  79  Polypetula  is 
expressive  of  such  Plants  as  have  many  Petals.]  180*  Ann. 
Keg.  761/2  It  is  of  the  genus  of  the  poly  petal  plants.  1882 
G.  ALLEN  Colours  Flowers  iii.  63  They  [Geraniaceae]  are 
on  the  whole  a  comparatively  high  family  of  polypetals. 

Polypetalous  (p?hpe*tabft),  a.    [f.  mod.L. 

polypetal-us  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Bot.    Literally,    Having    many    petals ;    but 
commonly  used  for :   Having  the  petals  distinct  or 
separate,  not  coherent  or  united.    Also  apopetalous, 
choripetalous  ^      dialypetalous^      eleutheropetalous. 
Opp.  to  monopetalous  or  gamopetalous. 

1704  J.  HAHKJS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Polypetalous  Flower^  is 
the  lean  in  Botany  for  the  Flower  of  a  Plant  which  con- 
sists of  more  than  six  distinct  Flower-leaves  set  round  to 
form  it ;  anil  which  fall  off  singly.  1767  ELLIS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LVII.  427  Pedunculated  flowers,  or  fruit,  with  their 
polypetalous  cups.  1881  GRIFFITHS  in  Science  Gossip  No. 
203.  248  The  calyx  is  polysepalous  and  inferior  ;  the  corolla 
is  polypetalous  and  hypogynous. 

2.  nonce-use.  Having  many  leaves,  as  a  book. 
1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  431  The  polypetalous 

tomes  of  an  encyclopaedia. 

II  Polyphagia  (pfUf^'d-jia).  Rarely  in  angli- 
cized form  polyphagy  (ppli-fadgi).  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  woX.wpayia,  f.  iro\wf>ayos ;  see  POLYPHAGOUS. 
So  F.  polyphagie^\ 

1.  Ays.   and  Path.  Excessive  eating,  or  desire 
for  eating  ;  voracious  or  ravenons  appetite,  esp.  as 
a  morbid  symptom. 

1693  tr.  Blancards  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Polyphagia^  the 
taking  much  Aliment,  iSoa  Med.  JrnL  VIII.  285  Cit. 
Percy  ..  concludes  from  the  numerous  examples  of  Poly- 
phagy which  he  has  collected,  that  the  unhappy  subjects  of 
it  most  frequently  find  the  end  of  their  miseries  in  death 
"  rty  yeai 
.yphagU 
becomes  a  cause  of  dilatation. 

2.  Zool.  The  habit  of  feeding  on  various  kinds  oi 
food ;  polyphagous  character.         1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

So  fPo-lyphage,  Obs.  rare~°  [cf.  F.  poly- 
phage\  one  who  eats  much  or  to  excess;  Poly- 
pha'giau  a. , eating  much;  j/'.  —  prec.;  Folyphaglc 
(-fae-dsik)  a.  =  POLYPHAGOUS  ;  Polyphaffist,  one 
who  eats  much,  or  who  eats  many  kinds  of  food. 

i6»3  COCKERAM,  *Polij>hagei  an  ex traord inane  eater. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  * Polyphagiant .  .one  that  eats  much,  a  great 
feeder.  18*5  A'fw  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  481  Without 
possessing  his  polyphagian  powers.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
*  Polyphagic.  1895  \s\Syd.Soc.  Lex.  1819  Sporting  Mag. 
V.  15  AIT  the  *polyphagists,  or  general  devourers,..are 
superseded  by  the  famous  Tarrare. 

Folyphagous  (p^li-fagas),  a.  [f.  L.  poly- 
pkag-us  (a,  Gr.  flroXt^a^os  (Hippocrates)  eating  to 
excess,  f.  iroAu-,  POLY-  +  -^70$  eating)  +  -ocs : 
see  -PHAGOUS.]  Eating  much,  voracious;  Zool. 
feeding  upon  various  kinds  of  food. 


luently  nnd  the  end  ot  tneir  miseries  in  deatn 
age  of  forty  years.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 
The  polyphagja  which  attends  diabetes  thus 


comes  in  their  way. 

Polyphagy:  see  POLYPHAGIA. 

Polyphant  (pflifant).  Properly  Pollaphant, 
name  of  a  place  between  Bodmin  and  Launceston, 
whence  polyphant  stone,  a  kind  of  Cornish  pot- 
stone,  in  colour  between  greenish  and  iron-grey. 

[1830  H.  BOASE  in  Trans.  Gal.  Sx.  Conmall ^1832)  1%  . 


POLY  PHARMACY. 

224  Greenstones,  both  compact  and  schistose,  prevail  between 
Trewint  and  Pollaphant.  1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Ceol. 
Corn-wall,  etc.  50  Near  Pollaphant  there  is  a  kind  of  pot- 
stone  which  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Lioase,  who  states  that 
not  long  before  he  wrote  . .  several  vessels  formed  of  this 
stone  had  been  discovered  under  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
quarry  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.]  1899  BARING- 
GOULD  Bk.  a/West  II.  88  In  the  porch  under  the  stone 
bench,  a  hare  hunt  is  carved  on  polyphant  stone. 

Polypharmacy  (pflifaumasi).  Med.  [=F. 
polypKarmacie :  see  POLY-  and  PHARMACY;  cf. 
Gr.  iroKvtpap patt-os  knowing  or  characterized  by 
many  drugs  or  poisons.]  The  use  of  many  drugs 
or  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

1762  Gentl.  Mag.  214  Polypharmacy  was  never  carried  to 
a  greater  excess.  1832  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852) 
253  The  murderous  polypharmacy  of  the  Solidists.  1904 
J.  F.  PAYNE  Eng.  Med.  Anglo-Sax.  T.  148  The  profuse 
polypharmacy  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  leechdoms. 

So  t  Polypha'rmacal  a.  Obs.,  '  that  hath  many 
medicines '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656) ;  Folypha  r- 
niacist  (-sist),  one  who  practises  polypharmacy. 

1886  W.  T.  GAIRDNER  in  Life  Sir  R.  Christison  II.  vii. 
134  Dr.  Graham,  a  strong  and  unhesitating  therapeutist,  and 
also  not  a  little  of  a  polypharmacist. 

Polyphase  (pyliff'z),  a-  W  Electr.  [f.  POLY- 

+  PHASE  3.]  lit.  Of  many  phases :  applied  to 
systems  of  alternating  electric  currents  (magnets, 
transformers,  etc.)  in  which  are  employed  two, 
three,  or  more  such  currents  of  identical  frequency 
but  differing  from  one  another  in  phase,  that  is, 
which  recur  one  after  the  other  with  regular  suc- 
cessions of  phase  ;  also  called  multiphase. 

1891  Electrician  XXVII.  376  Three  articles  on  the  poly- 
phase alternate  current  system.  1895  S.  P.  THOMPSON 
Polyphase  Electric  Currents  53  By  the  adoption  of  poly- 
phase systems,  as  compared  with  single-phase  systems,  there 
is  effected  a  saving.  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  754/1 
In  other  fields  the  rotary  or  polyphase  current  has  of  late 
made  marked  advance. 

b.  as  sb.  1901  Daily  Citron.  7  Nov.  7/3  The  witness., 
came  to  discover  that  the  polyphase  was  capable  of  being 
stopped  within  a  remarkably  short  space. 

Folypheme  (pflifrm).  Also  7  Polyphem. 
[a.  K.  Polypheme,  ad.  L.  POLYPHEMUS.]  Name  of 
a  Cyclops  or  one-eyed  giant  in  Homer's  Odyssey ; 
hence  used  allusively. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  215  Goe  there- 
fore .  .to  heave  and  hale  your  mighty  Polyphem  of  Antiquity 
to  the  delusion  of  Novices,  and  unexperienc't  Christians. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Polypheme,  generally  taken  for 
a  Gyant,  or  any  big,  over-grown,  disproportionate  fellow. 
1814  MRS.!.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  II.  311  Such  prodigality 
as  will  suffice  to  gorge  a  race  of  Polyphemes.  1878  GEO. 
ELIOT  Coll.  Breakf.  P.  637  His  Handel-strain  As  of  some 
angry  Polypheme. 

So  PolypJie-miaii,  Polyplie  mic,  Polyphe'- 
IHOUS  adjs.,  belonging  or  relating  to,  resembling, 
or  having  the  character  of,  Polyphemus. 

1601  1  MARSTON  Pasquil  <J-  Kath,  i.  124  Nor  doe  I  enuie 

Ch, 


lookes  awry.  1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  II.  49  There 
comes  an  order  from  Court  for  a  little  *Polyphemic  Cantata. 
1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  236  With  my  agonized  gaze 
still  fixed  on  the  Polyphemic  orb  of  my  loathsome  neigh- 
bour. 1890  Cent.  Diet.,  * Polyphemous,  one-eyed,  monocu- 
lous, Cyclopean. 

II  Polyphemus  (ppW-mSs).  [L.,  ad.  Gr. 
noAt!0i7^os  (lit.  many-voiced,  also  much  spoken  of) 
name  of  a  Cyclops  in  Odyssey  ix.] 

1.  =  POLYPHEME  ;  a  Cyclops,  a  one-eyed  giant. 
1829  J.  L.  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Naturalist  317  It  riots  the  poly- 

phemus  of  the  pool.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  v. 
led.  2)  90  When  the  eyes  of  the  many  open,  their  Polyphfc- 
mus  will  cease  to  be  famous  for  his  Cyclopean  vision. 

2.  Zool.    a.    A  (naturally  or  abnormally)   one- 
eyed  animal,     b.  The  common  name  for  a  very 
large  American  silkworm-moth,  Telea  polyphemus. 
(Cent.  Diet.) 

Polyphloisboian  (p^lifloisboran),  a.  Also 
poluphloisboian,  polyphlcesbcean,  -phlois- 
bean.  [Humorously  f.  Gr.  iro\v<p\oiaf}oio  (6a\aa- 
ffijs)  '  of  the  loud-roaring  (sea) ',  echoic  phrase 
often  used  by  Homer ;  Epic  gen.  of  iro\v<t> Aot- 
a@os,  f.  TroAus  much  +  </>Aoib-/3os  roaring,  din. 
The  Roman  spelling  is  polyphlasbce-,  whence 
various  intermediate  adaptations.]  Loud- roaring, 
boisterous. 

1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  675  We  leave  that,  .to  critics  of 
a  more  polyphloisboian  note.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut. 
Breakf.-t.  iv,  Two  men  are  walking  by  the  polyphlcesbcean 
ocean.  i88x  T.  DAVIDSON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  No.  179.  560  The 
unreliable,  erratic,  polyphloisbean  Loewenbruk  also  put  in 
an  appearance. 

So  Poly-,  poluphloisboi'ie,  -phloisboio'tio, 
-phloisboiotato-tio  [as  if  f.  Gr.  superlat.  suffix 
-oraros],  Poluphloisboi'sterous  [with  allusion 
to  BOISTEROUS]  adjs. ;  all  humorous  nonce-words. 
Also  Polyphloisboroism,  -boism,  noisy  bom- 
bast. 


phloisboiotic,    nay,    the    poluphloisboiotatotic    sea.     1863 
li.  FITZGEK.U.U  Lett.  (1889)  I.  294  How  is  it  the  Islandic.. 
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was  not  more  Poluphloisboi-ic ?  18..  in  A.  Godley  Verses 
to  Ordcr(.i%<)2)  25  Poluphloisboisterous  Homer  of  old  Threw 
all  his  augments  into  the  sea.  1893  Blackw.  Mag.  SepL  395 
An  ororolundity,  a  polyphloisboism  lhat  is  delicious. 

Polyphobia:  see  POLY-  i. 

Folyphone  (pp-Ufo^n).    Also  i  poll-,  7-9 

-phon ;  j8.  7-8  (corruptly,  in  sense  I  a)  poliphant. 
[mod.  ad.  Gr.  Tro\v<jwi'-os  having  many  tones, 
manifold  in  expression,  f.  iro\v-,  POLY-  +  <j>tuvii 
voice,  sound ;  cf.  F.  polyphone  adj.  polyphonic.  In 
sense  I  c,  generally  spelt  polyphon,  Ger.  polyphon] 

1.  fa.  A  musical  instrument  formerly  in   use, 
somewhat   resembling  a  lute,  but  having  a  large 
number  of  wire  strings.  Obs. 

1655  F.  PRUJEANE  in  izM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
y.  5  The  polyphon  is  an  instrument  of  so  different  a  string- 
ing and  tuning  that  its  impossible  to  play  what  is  sett  to  it 
on  any  other  hand  instrument. 

B.  1674  PLAYFORD  Still  Mas.  Pref.  8  Queen  Elizabeth  . . 
did  often  recreate  herself  on  an  excellent  Instrument  called 
the  Poliphant,  not  much  unlike  a  Lute,  but  strung  with 
Wire.  1789  BUKNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2)  III.  i.  15. 

t  b.  Some  instrument  or  apparatus  for  producing 
a  variety  of  sounds  or  notes.  Obs. 

1683  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  483  By  a  Polyphone  or  Poly, 
acoustick  well  ordered  one  sound  may  be  heard  as  many. 

C.  A  large  kind  of  musical  box,  driven  by  clock- 
work or  by  hand,  and  capable  of  playing  any  tune 
when  the  corresponding  perforated  disk  is  inserted. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  7  Apr.  8/5  Polyphon  for  Sale,  including 
stand;  cost  ^14. 

&-fig- 
1875  LANIER  Symphony  106  Life's  strident  polyphone. 

2.  Philol.  A  written  character  having  more  than 
one  phonetic  value ;  a  letter  or  other  symbol  which 
stands  for  different  sounds. 

1872  SAYCE  Assyr.  Gram.  Pref.  7  Polyphones— that  is,  char- 
acters with  more  than  one  value . .  actually  exist  in  Japanese 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  existed  in  Assyrian.  1880 
R.  N.  CUST  Linguistic  <y  Oriental  Ess.  350  It  was  all  very 
well  to  tolerate  Ideographs  and  Polyphones  in  documents . . 
relating  to  the  future  world.  1896  BOSCAWEN  Bible  4-  Man, 
\.  18  Its  elaborate  syllabary,  the  use  of  polyphones..all  tend 
to  show  clearly  that  this  writing  was  not  the  invention  of 
the  Semites. 

t  Polypho-man,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr. 
irokv<j>uv-os  (POLYPHONE)  +  -IAN.]  Many-voiced. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  v.  vi,  1  love  the  air ;  . .  Her  shrill- 
mouth'd  choir  sustain  me  with  their  flesh,  And  with  their 
polyphonian  notes  delight  me. 

Polyphonic  (pflifp'nik),  a.   [f.  as  prec. -t- -ic.] 

1.  Mus.  Composed  or  arranged  for  several  voices 
or  parts,  each  having  a  melody  of  its  own ;  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  melodies  combined ;  contra- 
puntal ;  of  or  pertaining  to  polyphonic  music. 

1782  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  II.  li.  88  He  asserts  that 
he  not  only  invented  polyphonic  music,  or  counterpoint,  but 
the  polyplectrum  or  spinet.  1876  tr.  Blaserna's  Soundvii. 
121  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  an  attempt  was 
begun  ..  at  polyphonic  music.  1884  Athenaeum  13  Sept. 
346/1  The  choruses . .  are  marvellous  specimens  of  tne 
composer's  polyphonic  skill. 

b.  Applied  to  an  instrument  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  one  note  at  a  time,  as  a  keyboard 
instrument,  a  harp,  etc.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  Producing  many  sounds ;  many-voiced. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Polyphonic,  having,  or  consisting  of,  many 
voices  or  sounds.  1868  Sat.  Rev.  1 1  Apr.  496/2  The  barking 
crow  [of  British  Columbia]  possesses  the  most  remarkable 
polyphonic  powers.  It  can  shriek,  laugh,  yell,  shout,  whistle, 
scream,  and  bark.  1890  Daily  News  28  Mar.  5/4  A  grand 
organ ..  called  a  polyphonic  organ..  .The  chief  characteristic 
of  this  organ  is  the  perfect  imitation  which  it  can  produce 
of  almost  the  whole  orchestra,  especially  of  the  strings  and 
the  wood  wind. 

3.  Philol.  Of  a  letter  or  other  written  character  : 
Having  more  than  one  phonetic  value  (as  c,  g,  s, 
and  the  vowels  in  many  European  languages). 

1891  tr.  De  La  Saussaye's  Hist.  Sc.  of  Relig.  liii.  463 
They  are  often  polyphonic,  that  is  the  same  sign  represents 
various  sounds.  1901  Speaker  i  June  244/2  His  feeling  for 
the  colours  of  vowels  and  the  polyphonic  properties  of 
consonants  was  impeccable. 

So  Polypho  nical  a.  rare  (in  quot.,  in  sense  2). 

1864  A.  MCKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  259  The  greatest  success 
has  attended  his  polyphonical  and  gastriloquial  displays. 

Polyplionism  (pp-lifoniz'm).  rare.  [f.  as 
POLYPHONE  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Multiplication  of  sound,  as  by  an  echo. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  iii.  133  The  magnifying  the 
Sound  by  the  Polyphonisms,  or  Repercussions  of  the  Rocks, 
Caverns,  and  other  phonocamptick  Objects,  .in  the  Mount. 

2.  Mus.    The  use  of   polyphony;    polyphonic 
style  or  composition. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Polyphonism.  .composition  in  parts;  contra- 
puntal composition. 

Folyphonist  (pjrlifonist).  rare.    [f.  as  prec. 

+   -1ST.] 

1.  One  who  produces  a  variety  of  vocal  sounds ; 
a  ventriloquist. 

1829  W.  E.  LOVE  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXXIV.  161  The 
Peregrinations  of  a  Polyphonist.  1846  WORCESTER,  Poly- 
phonist,  one  producing  many  sounds.  Black. 

2.  Mus.  One  versed  in  polyphony  ;  a  polyphonic 
composer  or  theorist ;  a  contrapuntist. 

1864  WEBSTER,  rolyfJwiUst. . .  a  master  of  the  art  of  poly- 
phony ;  a  contrapuntist. 


POLYPIAHIAN. 

Folyphonous  Qyli-fonas),  a.     [f.  Gr.  iroAu- 

ifxav-os  (see  POLYPHONE)   +  -OUS.] 

1.  =  POLYPHONIC  a. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  13  Tautological  Polyphonous  Echo's, 
such  as  return  a  word  or  more,  often  repeated  from  divers 
objects  by  simple  reflection.  1846  WORCESTER,  Polyphonous, 
having  many  sounds.  Dr.  Black.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  36  One  of  these  polyphonous  pantomimic  gentlemen 
offers  to  exhibit  himself. 

2.  Mus.  =  POLYPHONIC  i. 

1872  F.  HLFFER  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  277  Hence  the 
prodigious  skill  in  the  polyphonous  texture  of  Bach's  and 
Handel's  Counterpoint.  1876  Macin.  Mag.  XXXIV.  193 
The  rich  harmony  of  polyphonous  church  music. 

3.  Philol.   =  POLYPHONIC  3. 


were  polyphonous.. they  had  more  than  one  syllable  value. 
Polyphony  (pjJIi-fc'ni,   p^-lifouni).     [ad.   Gr. 
TTo\v<pan>ia  variety  of  tones  or  of  speech,  f.  jroAu- 
<j>amos :  see  POLYPHONE.    So  F.  polyphonic.] 

1.  Multiplicity  of  sounds :  =  POLYPHONISM  I. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Polyphotiism,  Polyphony. 

2.  Mus.   The  simultaneous  combination  of  a 
number  of  parts,  each  forming  an  individual  melody, 
and  harmonizing  with  each  other;   the  style  of 
composition  in  which  the  parts  are  so  combined ; 
polyphonic  composition ;  counterpoint. 

1864  [see  POLYPHONIST  2].    1867  MACFARREN  Harmony  i. 


rather  than  polyphony. 

3.  Philol.  The  symbolization  of  different  vocal 
sounds  by  the  same  letter  or  character ;  the  fact  or 
quality  of  being  polyphonic. 

1880  SAYCE  in  Nature  ip  Feb.  380/2  The  whole  cumbrous 
hieroglyphic  system  with  its  ideographs,  its  syllabic  values, 
and  its  polyphony.  1882-3  Schajfs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knov>l. 
I.  583  The  difficulty  of  reading  which  this  polyphony 
involved. 

Polyphore  (p<rlifo»j).  Bot.  rare.  [a.  F. 
polypnore  (Richard  c  1810),  ad.  Gr.  no\vtpupos 
bearing  many.]  Term  for  a  receptacle  bearing 
a  number  of  ovaries,  as  in  the  buttercup,  straw- 
berry, etc. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  176  Richard  calls  it  Polyphore. 
1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  915. 

PolyphorOUS  (ppli'forss),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
Tio\v<popos  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  t  a.  Of  wine  : 
That  will  bear  much  water,  strong.  Obs.  b.  Bear- 
ing or  producing  much,  fruitful. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  220  Wines  differenced., 
from  their  virtue,  vinous,  aquous,  polyphorous  . .  and  oligo- 
pborous.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polyphorits,  bearing 
or  yielding  much  ;  fruitful ;  polyphorous. 

Polypnotal,  Polypnote  :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polyphyletic  (pc:li,faile-tik),  a.  [f.PoLY-  + 
Gr.  <pv\fTiK-6s  PHYLETIC,  after  G.  polyphyletisch^ 
Belonging  to  several  tribes  or  families ;  originating, 
as  a  species,  from  several  independent  ancestors  or 
sources ;  relating  to  such  origination  ;  polygenetic. 

1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  ff  Dana.  325  The  hypothesis  of 
descent  from  many  families  (polyphyletic)  possesses  more 
probability.  1879  tr.  HaeckeFs  E-vol.Man  II.  xix.  ^Com- 
parative Philology  has  recently  shown  that  the  present 
human  language  is  polyphyletic  in  origin.  1881  WETTERHAN 
in  Nature  17  Mar.  458/1  The  question  of  monophyletic  or 
polyphyletic  evolution  of  species. 

Hence  Polypliyle'tically  adv. 

1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  429  The  epibolic  gaslrula  of 
Polyxenia  leucostyla  might  arise  polyphyletically  from 
totally  different  methods  of  forming  the  endoderm. 

Folyphyllons  (p^lifrbs),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
iro\v<t>v\\-os  many-leaved  +  -ODS.]  Properly, 
Having  or  consisting  of  many  leaves;  usually, 
Having  the  (perianth-)  leaves  separate,  not  united. 
Also  apophyllous,  dialyphyllous,  eleutherophyllous. 
(Cf.  POLYPETALOUS,  PoLYSEPALOUS.)  Opp.  to 
monophyllous  or  gamophyllous. 

1783  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Sot.  xv.  (1794)  160  The  two  genera 
. .  agree  in  having  the  common  calyx  polyphyllous,  or  con- 
sisting of  many  leaves.  1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  189  We 
have  a  regular  polyphyllous  perianth  in  the  Tulip  and  Lily. 

So  Polyphylline  a.  =  prec. ;  Polyphylly,  the 
condition  of  having  the  number  of  (foliage  or 
floral)  leaves  in  a  whorl  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1895  in  SyJ.  Sac.  Lex. 

Polyphypdont  (pi?li'liod^nt),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
Gr.  iroAwpv-?js  manifold  (f.  iroAu-,  POLY-  +  <t>vri 
growth)  +  oSovs,  oSovr-  tooth,  after  DIPHYODONT.] 
Having  several  successive  growths  or  sets  of  teeth. 

1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  A  nal.  532  The  change 
of  teeth  in  the  Mammalia  may  be  regarded  as  a  process 
which  has  been  developed  from  a  polyphyodont  condition. 

Polypi,  plural  of  POLYPUS. 

Polypian,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  polyp-us  POLYP 
+  -IAN.]  Belonging  to  a  polyp. 

1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Fevcrel  xxii,  It  is  something  for  the 
animal  to  have  had  such  mere  fleshly  polypian  experiences. 

Folypiarian  (pp=lipiie«TiSn)l  a.  and  sb.  tool. 
[f. mod.L.  Polypiaria,  neut.  pi.,  {.polypus  PoLTP.J 
a.  adj.  Beloni^ng  to  the  Polypiaria,  a  division  in 
some  classifications  nearly  conterminous  with  the 


POLYPIDE. 

modern  Ctrlenterata.  b.  so.  An  animal  belonging 
to  this  division,  a  polyp  (see  POLYP  I  b). 

1849  CRAIG,  Pplyparous,  Folypiarian, 

Folypide  (pflipsid).  y.ool.  [f.  POLYP  +  -ide ; 
cf.  -ID  :!J  An  individual  or  zooid  of  a  compound 
polyzoan.  (Cf.  POLYP  i  c,  POLYPITE.) 

1850  ALLMAN  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Rej>,  (1851)  307  For  the  term 
Polype,  therefore,  originally  applied  not  only  to  the  Antho- 
7oal  radiata,  to  which  its  use  ought  to  be  confined,  but  also 
to  the  retractile  portion  of  the  Polyzoa,  I  have  substituted 
in  the  following  Report  that  of  Polypide.     1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  453  Each  zooid  which  buds  from 
the  common  stock  is  a  polypide. 

Folypidom  (p^ii-pid^m,  p<rlipid(*m).  Zool.  [f. 
L.  polyp-tis  POLYP  +  domus,  Gr.  ou/jos  house.] 
The  common  supporting  structure  of  a  colony  of 
polyps,  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  in- 
dividual zooids :  =  POI.YPABY. 

1824  ir.  Lamouroux  (title)  Corallina ;  a  Classical  Arrange- 
ment  of  Flexible  Coralline  Polypidoms.  1838  G.  JOHNSTON 
/.>//.  Zooph.  31  note,  Polypidotn.  I  borrow  this  term  from 
the  translator  of  Lamouroux 's  work  on  Corallines.  ..Kirby 
. .  uses  the  word  Polypary  to  express  the  same  thing. 
Both  of  them  are  translations  of  Polypier,  a  word  invented 
by  Reaumur,  and  now  in  general  use  among  the  French 
naturalists.  1846  PATTERSON  Zool.  18  Their  common  habitat 
or  'polypidom'  assumes  a  tree-like  aspect.  1855  KINGSLEV 
Glaucus(\fy8>  App.  233.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  iii. 
67  The  coral  animalcule  rears  its  polypidom. 

Polypier  (pflipi»j).  Zool.  [a.  F.  polypier 
(pol»'py«)  (Reaumur  a  1757),  f.  polype  POLYP  + 
-ier,  as  in  poirier,  pommier,  etc.]  =  POLYPARY; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  distinct  part  of  this  to  which 
an  individual  zooid  is  attached. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Polypier,  the  name  given  to  the  habitations 
of  _  polypes,  or  to  the  common  part  of  those  compound 
animals  called  polypes.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist.  1856  MILNE. 
EnwARDS  Man.  Zool.  §  610.  486  Sometimes  each  polyp  has 
a  distinct  polypier,  but  in  general  it  is  the  common  portion 
of  a  mass  of  aggregated  polypi  which  presents  the  charac- 
ters peculiar  to  these  bodies.  1868  WRIGHT  Ocean  World 
vi.  121  Their  polypier  is  often  formed  of  spiculae. 

Polypifer  (pffli-pifai).  Zool.  [f.  L.  polypus 
POLYP  +  -fer  bearing ;  after  mod.L.  Polypifera :  see 
next.]  A  polyp-stock,  polypary,  or  polypidom ; 
also,  the  whole  compound  organism ;  usually  in 
pi.  as  an  English  equivalent  of  Polypifera. 

183^  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  149  Large  masses, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  myriads  of  polypifers.  187^ 
LYELL  Princ,  Geol.  II.  in.  xlix.  613  The  stone-making  polypi- 
fers  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  island. 

Polypiferous  (pflipi'ferss),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
'L.polypifer,  f.  poly pus  +  -fer  bearing  (in  Polypifera, 
a  former  division  of  Invertebrates)  +  -ous.]  Bearing 
polyps,  as  a  polyp-stock  or  polypary. 

1775  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVL  6  He  thinks  that  there 
is  a  communication  of  juices  from  the  polypiferous  pores 
on  the  cortical  part  to  the  inside  or  horny  part.  1828  STARK 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  422  For  a  long  period  these  poly- 
piferous masses  were  conceived  to  be  marine  plants.  1875 
C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  334  In  Cristatella  the  polypary  is  free, 
disciform,  and  polypiferous  on  the  margin. 

Polypiform  (pp-lipif^im),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L. 
polypus  +  -PORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  polyp. 

1847-9  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  20/2  Animals  polypiform. 
1849-5*  Ibid.  850/2  The  quondam  polypiform  being. 

Polypigerous  (pplipi-dgerss),  a.  Zool.  rare—". 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -OEROUS.]  =  POLYPIFEROOS. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polypine  (pp'lipsin),  a.  Zool.  [f.  as  prec.  -t- 
-INK  i.J  Of  the  nature  of  or  belonging  to  polyps. 

1836-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  433  The  best  known  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  generation  occur  in  the  polypine.. 
animals.  1859  /bid.  V.  41/2  The  free  polypine  stock  is  first 
developed  from  the  fecundated  ovum. 

Folypiparcvus  (pplipi-paras),  a.  Zool.  rare-0. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -PAROUS.]  Producing  polyps  ;  poly- 
piferous. 1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Polypite  (pflipait).  [f.  L.  polyp-us  POLYP 
+  -ITE  i.] 

1.  Palxont.  A  fossil  polyp.    (Webster  i8a8.) 

2.  Zool.  An  individual  or  zooid  of  a  compound 
polyp,  esp.  of  a  ccelenterate.   (Cf.  POLYP  i  c,  POLY- 
PIDE.)   Also  sometimes  applied  to  a  free  polyp, 
as  a  Hydra. 


many  polypites.  1877  HUXLEY'  Anat.  'inv.  Anim.  iii.'  133 
A  hydranth  or  polypite  attached  to  the  centre  of  a  gelatinous 
contractile  swimming  disk. 

Polyplacid:  see  POLY-  I. 

Polyplacophoran  (p^liplaekp-forjin),  a.  and 
sb.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Polyplacophora,  nent.  pi. 
(J.  E.  Gray,  1821),  f.  Gr.  JTOAW-,  POLY-  +  irA.3f, 
•*\aito-  tablet,  plate,  etc.  +  -Qopos  bearing.]  a. 
adj.  Belonging  to  the  division  Polyplacophora  of 
isopleurous  gastropod  molluscs,  having  a  dorsal 
shell  composed  of  a  series  of  eight  plates,  as  the 

.HITONS.  b.  sb.  A  mollusc  of  this  division.  So 
Polyplacophore  (-plsrkofooj)  a.  and  sb. ;  Po^ly- 
placo-phorous  a. 

(i*39  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  322/1  Cyclobranchians  (Chismo. 
Sranchians  and  Polyplaxiphores).]  1858  M  AVNE  Expos.  Lex., 

o  yp  acophorous.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Polyplacophoran  . . 
rolyplacophore. 
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Polyplastlc,  Polypncea:  see  POLY-  i. 

Polypla  stid,  -ide,  sb.  Biat.  [f.  POI.Y-  + 
PLASTIU.]  An  organism  consisting  of  many  plastids 
or  cells :  opposed  to  monnplastid(e.  Also  attrib. 
or  as  adj. 

1895  MOORE  in  Sci.  Progress  June  323  There  are  many 
monoplastid  forms  with  affinities  among  the  polyplastids. 

Polypod  (pc'lipfxl),  so.1  Now  rare.  Also 
5  pollypod,  7  poll-,  polli-,  polypode.  [a.  OF. 
polipode  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  mod.F.  polypode), 
ad.  L.  POLYPODIUM.]  =  POLYPODY. 

(c  1165  Yoc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  556/4  Felix 
arboratica,  i.  pollippde,  /'.  eueruern.]  14..  Nominate  ibid. 
711/37  Hoc  polipodicum,  a  pollypod.  iSu  DRAVTON  Poly, 
otb.  xiii.  217  Heere  findes  he  on  an  Oake  Rheum-purging 
Polipode.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  27  Nor  may  we  here 
omit  to  mention  the  Galls,  Missletoe,  Polypod,  Agaric.. 
Fungus's.,  and  many  other  useful  Excrescencies  (of  the  oak]. 
1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  i.  xvi,  The  bright  green  polypods 
and  maiden's-hair  waved  in  silent  feathery  harmony. 

FO'lypod,  a.  and  sb.z  Zool.  Also  polypode. 
:  [a.  F.  polypode  adj.,  f.  Or.  iroAuiroS-,  stem  of  iroAv- 
rroii5  many-footed  :  see  POLYP.] 

A.  adj.  Having  many  feet  or  foot-like  organs  ; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  Polypoda,  a  name  for  various 
groups  of  animals  in  different  classifications,  as 

i    (a)  a  former  division  of  insects,  corresponding  to 

:  the  modern  class  Myriapoda  or  millepeds;  (K)  a 
division  of  worms;  (c)  of  cephalopod  molluscs, 
having  more  than  eight  arms  or  tentacles;  (if)  of 

j    crustaceans,  having  more  than  ten  feet. 

i8>6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  344  Polypod. ..  Having 

I    more  than  eight  legs  but  under  fifty. 

B.  sb.  An  animal  having  many  feet ;  a  member 
of  the  Polypoda  in  any  sense  (see  A.). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufpl.,  Polypedes,  a  word  used  by 
some  as  a  name  for  the  millepedes.  1818  WEBSTER,  Poly- 
pode, an  animal  having  many  feet  j  the  millepecl  or  wood- 
louse.  1860  WRAXALI.  Life  in  Sea  i.  n  The  cachalot  lives 
principally  on  cuttle-fish  and  polypods.  1880  BLACKMORE 
Mary  Anerley  Ivi,  Like  a  polypod  awash,  or  a  basking 
turtle. 

Folypodiaceons  (pf>:lipcf»di|<?i-j9s),  a.  Sot. 
[f.  moa.L.  Polypodiaee-as,  f.  POLYPODIUM:  see 
-ACEOUS.]  Belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  (or 
sub-order)  Polypodiocex,  comprising  the  large 
majority  of  Ferns. 

1851  TH.  Ross  Humboldfs  Trail.  I.  viii.  282  A  beautiful 
fern,.. a  new  genus  of  the  order  of  polypodiaceous  plants. 
1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

II  Polypodium  (pfrtifwn-diflm).  Set.  Also 
6  polipodium.  [L.  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  jroXinroJioi/ 
(Theophr.)  a  kind  of  fem,  f.  iroA.t>-  many  +  irovs, 
TioS-  foot,  with  dim.  snffix  -toy :  from  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  root-stock.]  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  genus  of  ferns,  of  various  forms. 

i5»5  HerballG),  Polipodium.  This  is  called  Pollypody. 
1517  ANDRE\V  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  X  iij  b/i  This 
figure  of  polipodium.  ?  1540  tr.  Riga's  Lytelt  Practyce 
D  j  b,  Take  Polipodium  of  the  oke.  1616  KUI.LOKAR  Eng. 
Expos.,  Polypodium,  Okeferne  :  a  kind  of  hearbe  like  Feme, 
growing  much  about  the  roots  of  oakes.  1776  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  352  The  disposition  of  its  fructifica- 
tion accords  with  the  Polypodium's. 

Polypody  (p<vlip<xli).  Forms:  4-5  poly- 
podye,  5  pollipodie,  polipodi,  5-6  polipodie, 
5~7  -pody,  6  pollypody,  polypodie,  7  -podl,  6- 
polypody.  [a.&.lj.  folypaiiuni  (Plin.)  :  see  prec.] 
A  fern  of  the  genus  Polypodium  ;  esp.  P.  vulgare, 
the  Common  Polypody,  awidely  distributed  species, 
growing  on  moist  rocks,  old  walls,  and  trees  (hence 
formerly  known  as  poly pody  of  the  oak  or  of  the  wall). 

14-  •  Sixth.  Med.  MS.  \.  455  in  Auglia  XVIII.  306  The 
rotys  of  polyppdye,  bat  is  wylde  brake,  c  1440  Promp, 
Pan.  408/1  Polypodye,  herbe,  polipodia.  1486  Bk.  St. 
AlbansCv,  Take  smale  flambe  rolls  and  polipodi.  1561 
TURNER  Herbalu.  4  Polypody  drieth  and  lesseth  or  thinneth 
the  body.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  IT.  ccccli.  972  Wall 
Feme,  or  Polypodie  of  the  wall.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
vi.  140  Take  the  stinking  oil  drawn  out  of  Polypody  of  the 
Oak,  by  a  retort  niixt  with  Turpentine.  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Hot.  xxxii.  (1794)  490  Common  Polypody  has 
pinnatifid  fronds,  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  (1864) 
157  All  three  of  the  commoner  polypodies. 

Polypoid  (pp'lipoid),  a.  [f.  L.  polyp-its  POLYP, 
POLYPUS  +  -OLD.] 

1.  Zool.  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  a  polyp. 
1850  A LI.MAN  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Rip.  (1851)  305  Those  polypoid 

molluscous  animals.  1871  —  Gymnobl.  Hydroids  17  The 
polypoid  phases  of  the  Hydroida.  1877  LE  CONTK  Elem. 
Geol.  (1879)  294  The  larval  form  of  most  if  not  all  Medusae 
is  a  compound  polypoid  animal. 

2.  Path.  Resembling  or    of   the    nature  of   a 
polypus. 


POLYPRAGMATY. 

+  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  I'olypomedusie , 
a  group  of  Ccelaiterata  comprising  the  Hydrozoa 
and  Actinozoa.  b.  sb.  A  coelenterate  belonging 
to  this  group.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polyponiorphic  (pfYipomf-idk),  a.  Zool. 
[f.  Gr.  jroXuiro-,  f.  itokvwovs  PoLYP  +  pofufri  form 

-t-  -1C.]  Having  the  form  of  a  polyp,  polypiform, 
polypoid ;  spec.  Belonging  to  the  Polypomorpha, 
a  synonym  of  Hydrozoa.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polyponous :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polyporite  (pfJli'poreit).  Palaont.  [f.  Poly- 
par-its  (see  next)  +  -ITB  1  2  a.]  A  fossil  resembling 
a  species  of  Poly  poms  (see  next),  found  in  the 
V/elsh  coal-measures. 

1846  SMART  Suppl.,  Polyporite,  a  many-pored  fossil  plant. 

Polyporoid  (p<ni-p6roid),  a.  Hot.  [f.  mod.L. 
Polyporus  (Fries  1836-8)  (a.  Gr.  iroAuiropoj  :  see 
next)  +  -OID.]  Resembling  or  belonging  to  Poly- 
poms,  a  large  widely  distributed  genus  of  hymeno- 
mycetous  fungi,  growing  in  the  form  of  projecting 
shelves  or  brackets  on  dead  or  decaying  trees. 

[1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  334  Nylander  and 
Karsten  find  it  on  poplar  and  elder,  also  on  dead  polyporus.  I 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polyporoos  (p/li-poras),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
Gr.  iroAi/>ro/>os  having  many  passages  (see  POBB  so.) 
+  -ous.]  Having  many  pores.  1858  in  MAYNE. 

Polypose  (pp-lipjos),  a.  [ad.  L.  polyptisus 
(Martial)  in  sense  2 :  see  POLYPUS,  POLYP,  -OSE.] 

L  Zool.  =  POLYPOUS  i. 

1748  HARTLEY  O/'scrv.  Man  I.  i.  32  One  may  question 
whether  in  animals  of  the  serpentine  Form,  and  in  all  those 
of  the  polypose  Kind,  the  Sensorium  be  not  equally  diffused 
over  the  whole  medullary  Substance. 

2.  Path.  =  POLYPOUS  2. 


membrane  of  the  nose. 

So  Polypoi-dal  a. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1897  Allhitfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  693 
The  growth  has  been  somewhat  soft  and  of  a  polypoidal 
appearance. 

Polypomedusan  (pc:lip0lm/'di"'sanv,  a.  and 
sb.  Zool,  [f.  mod.  Zool.  L.  Polypomcdfisfe  pi.  (f. 
polype-,  comb,  form  of  polypus  POLYP  +  MEDUSA) 


rather  than  polypose  affections.    1811-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  IV.  350  Polypose  Strangury. 

Polypostyle  (pjrlifWirtaM).  Zool.  [f.  polypo-, 
Gr.  iro\vno-,  from  iroXtiwot/s  POLYP  +  orCAoj  pillar.] 
An  imperfect  zooid  in  certain  Hydrozoa  :  •=  DAC- 
TYLOZOOID.  Hence  Polypostylar  a.,  pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  polypostyle. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Polypotome  (pp-lipoto«:m).  Surg.  [f.  as 
prec.  (see  POLYPUS  2.)  +  Gr.  -TO/WS  cutting.]  (See 
quot.  1857.) 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.,  Polypotome.  .an  instrument 
for  the  removal  of  polypus  by  excision.  187*  T.  G.  THOMAS 
Dis.  Wonten  (ed.  3)  516  Should  the  pedicle  be  within  reach 
of  knife  or  scissors,  it  may  be  divided;  or  if  higher.,  the 
polypotome  may  be  employed. 

Polypous  (pp-lipss),  a.  [f.  L.  polypus  POLYP, 
POLYPUS  +  -ous ;  so  F.  polypeux  (1552  in  sense  2).] 

1.  Zool.   Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
polyp;  also  fig.  like  that  of  a  polyp  (esp.  in  reference 
to  its  reproduction  by  budding,  as  in  Hydra). 

1748  B.  MARTIN  Eng .  Diet.  Introd.  J  1 1 1  Little  aware . . 
that  it  [sc.  the  distinction  of  sex]  was  deficient  in  any  sort  of 
animals,  as  we  are  assured  it  is  (by  late  discoveries)  in  all 
the  Polypous  kinds.  1862  Re  SKIN  Unto  this  Last  iv.  146  If 
that  ploughshare  did  nothing  but  beget  other  ploughshares, 
in  a  polypous  manner... it  would  have  lost  its  function  of 
capital.  1866  SIR  J.  E.  TENNENT  in  Felton  Anc.  f,  MM/. 
Gr.  II.  ii.  vii.  396  Extortion . .  insinuated  itself  with  polypous 
fertility  into  every  relation  and  ordinance  of  society. 

2.  Path.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the   nature  of,   a 
polypus  ;  characterized  by  polypi. 

1758  WRIGHT  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  597  Polypous  concretions 
in  the  larger  vessels.  1809  Med.  jfrnl.  XXI.  455  In  one  of 
these  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  had  polypous  concretions. 
1863  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-lik.  Med.  211  An  early  stage  of  the 
same  polypous  formation. 

Polypragxnatic  (p^liipragmcetik),  a.(st>.)  [f. 
Gr.  itoKvirpa^iiar-m  busy  about  many  things,  over- 
busy  (f.  iro\u-,  POLY-  +  irpdffm(r-)  thing  done)  + 
-ic.]  Busying  oneself  about  many  affairs  (that  are 
not  one's  own) ;  meddlesome,  officious. 

1616  J  AS.  I  .S>.  in  Starrt-Chamb.  20  June  48  For  those 
Polypragmaticke  Papists,  I  would  you  would  studie  out 
some  seuere  punishment  for  them.  1638  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Lines  on  Bishops  Poems  (1856)  340  Like  to  poly- 
pragmatic  Machiavel.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1885 
Sat.  Rev.  22  Aug.  248/2  Troublesome  and  polypragmatic 
operosity. 

T  B.  sb.  A  meddlesome  person,  a  busybody.  Obs. 

1636  H.  BURTON  Apology  Ep.  to  Nobility  20  Shall  we  see 
Religion  overturned . .  by  aFaction  of  lesuited  Poly-pragma- 
tiques  ?  1684  T.  GODDARD  Plato's  Demon  23  Do  you  not 
think  it  a  little  arrogance  in  our  Polypragmatick  . .  to 
assume  the  Title  even  of  Plato  himself? 

So  t  Polyprasrma-tical  a.  ;  Polypra'g-matism, 
officious  or  over-busy  conduct ;  Polypra'gmatist, 
f  Polypra'gmist,  a  busybody ;  Polypra  grnaty, 
'  the  state  of  being  over-engaged  with  business  or 
matters'  (Webster  1864). 


a  polypragmaticall  finger,  can..undoe  many  an  hopefull 
heire.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  24  May  622/2  The  Councils  elder 
brother  in  extravagance  and  "polypragmatism.  the  School 


POLYPBAGMON. 

Board.  1631  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Eliz.  Pref.  (1641)  7  And  such 
•Polypragmatists  this  age  is  full  of.  1613  SIR  E.  HOBY 
Countersnarle  4  This  "Polypragmist,  forsooth,  to  shew  his 
inuincible  courage,  .hath  vndertaken  the  Combat. 

t  Polypra'gfmon.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  TTokvirpay/iuv : 
see  prec.]  A  meddlesome  person  ;  a  busybody. 

[1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  28  At  the  motion 
of  two  or  thre  iroAuTrpoy/Aof«y,  home  he  knew  ful  wel  to  be 
mi  ennemies.]  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  282  This 
most  Atheall  Polypragrnon  father  Parsons.  1679  PRANCE 
Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  40  The  Jesuites,  who  are  the  great 
Polypragmons,  or  Busie-bodies  amongst  them  all. 

Hence  t  Polypraffmone-tic  (irreg.),  Polyprag- 
mo'nlc  adjs.,  of  the  nature  of  a  '  polypragmon ' 
( =  POLYPRAGMATIC)  ;  t  Polypra'gmonist  =  poly- 
pragmon ;  t  Polypra-jrmony,  the  character  or 
practice  of  a  'polypragmon'  (  =  next). 

a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  III.  xx,  What  is  it  that  this 
*PoIypragmonetick  Ardelione  to  all  the  Fiends  of  Hell  doth 
aim  at?  1866  BLACKMORE  C.  Nowell  xiv,  [He]  admitted 
the  *polypragmonic  doctor.  1609  DEKKER  Gvlls  Horne-bk. 
Proem.  (1812)  iSGood  dry-brained  "polypragmonists.  1602 
F.  HERING  Anat.  20  *Polypragmony  is  the  Companion  of 
Ignorance,  and  common  Pest  of  Mankinde. 

f  Polypragmo-syny.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr. 
iroAuir/xjY/toowr;  (f.  iroAvirpa7j«u>'),with  the  termina- 
tion assimilated  to  that  of  words  in  -T.]  Meddle- 
someness. So  Polypragmosynic  a.  (rare—1), 
officious,  meddlesome. 

1607^  J.  CARPENTER  Plainc  Mans  Phjtgh  219  Seditionaries, 
who  in  their  polypragmosynie,  minister  vehement  causes. 
1886  BP.  STUBBS  Visit.  Charges  (1907)  53  The  excitable, 
the  idle,  and  the  polypragmosynic  among  the  laity. 

Polyprism  to  Polyprothetic :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polyprotodont  (pcliprJu-todpnt),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [i.  Gr.  jroAt;-,  POLY-  +  irpurro-s  first  +  oSom, 
iiSovT-  tooth  ;  cf.  DIPKOTODONT.]  a.  adj.  Having 
more  than  two  front  or  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw,  as  the  carnivorous  and  insectivorous  marsu- 
pials, b.  sb.  A  polyprotodont  marsupial.  (Opp. 
to  DlPROTonojfT.)  Hence  Polyprotodo'ntid  a. ,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  polyprotodonts. 

1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Pafootit.  (ed.  3)  II.  1273  A 
feature  occurring  in  many  recent  Polyprotodonts.  1892 
Atltensitm  14  May  636/2  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  anomalous  form  [Notorycles  typhhps,  a  newly  djs- 
covered  mammal  of  Central  Australia]  should  stand  as  a  dis- 
tinct family  of  polyprotodont  marsupials.  1900  B.  SPENCER 
in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  704  The  ancestors  of  the  recent  Diproto- 
dontia  were  beginning  to  diverge  from  the  original  Poly- 
protodontid  stock. 

Polypseudonymous :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polypsychical  (pplipssi-kikal),  a.  nonce-wd. 
[f.  Gr.  iroAu-,  POLY-  +  ifrvxh  sou' :  cf.  psychical.] 
Having  many  souls,  many-souled.  So  Polypsy- 
chic  a.  =  prec. ;  Folypsychism  (-pssi'kiz'm), 
a.  the  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of  souls  in  one 
person  ;  b.  the  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of  spiritual 
beings  as  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena. 

1842  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  206  The  master 
[Wordsworth],  indeed,  was  a  prophet  of  humanity;.,  a  poet 
of  one  large  sufficient  soul,  but  not  polypsychical  like  a 
dramatist.  1856  W.  A.  BUTLER  Hist.  Anc.  Philos.  I.  237 
Even  in  the  human  frame  itself  there  is  found  among  savage 
nations  the  belief  of  a  multiplicity  of  souls ;  the  process 
leading  to  polypsychism  being  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  multiplies  the  directors  or  animators  of  the  universe. 
1903  MYEHS  Hum.  Personality  I.  34,  I  regard  each  man 
as  at  once  profoundly  unitary  and  almost  infinitely  composite 
. .,  polyzoic  and  perhaps  polypsychic  in  an  extreme  degree. 
Ibid.  I.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Polyzoism,  Polypsychism  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  the  psychical  aspect  of  polyzoism. 

Polypterid  (p/li-pterid).  Ichthyol.  [f.  mod.L. 
Polypterus  (Geofiroy  1802),  generic  name,  a.  Gr. 
7roAi)irT€/>os  many-winged  (f.  TroAt;-,  POLY-  +  irrtpov 
feather,  wing)  +  -ID  3.]  A  fish  of  the  family  Poly- 
pteridse  of  crossopterygian  ganoids,  having  the 
dorsal  fin  replaced  by  a  series  of  spines  with  finlets 
attached ;  now  represented  only  by  the  genus 
Polypterus  of  tropical  African  rivers.  So  Poly- 
pterold  a.,  akin  in  form  to  Polypterus,  belonging  to 
the  sub-order  Polypteroidei ;  sb.  a  polypteroid  fish. 

1849  CRAIG,  Polypterus,  a  genus  of  fishes.  1880  RAMSAY 
in  Times  26  Aug.  5/3  The  nearest  analogies  of  the  fish  are, 
according  to  Huxley,  the  polypterns  of  African  rivers  [etc.]. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Fin-pike,  a  fish  of  the  family  Polypteridx 


Zoological  Gardens.  ..The  name  of  this  fish  is  Polypterus 
and  it  belongs  to  a  group  which  has  mostly  become  extinct! 

Polyptote  (p?'lipt<wt),  a.  and  sb.  rare-". 
[ad.  Gr.  iro\t!irToiT-os,  f.  iroAu-,  POLY-  +  Trrarros 
falling,  cognate  with  irrSffis  case,  f.  mirr-ftv  (stem 
IKT-)  to  fall.  So  F.  polyptote.}  a.  adj.  Gram. 
Having  many  cases,  as  a  noun.  b.  sb.  (a)  Gram. 
A  noun  having  many  cases.  (£)  Rhet.  =  next. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Polyptote,  (polyptototti  that  hath 
many  cases.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Polyptote,  in  Rhetorick 
Polyptoton. 

II  Polyptoton  (ppliptou'tpn).  Rhet.  [L.,  a.  Gr. 
jroAtiirTojTov  adj.  neut. :  see  prec.]  A  rhetorical 
figure  consisting  in  the  repetition  of  a  word  in 
different  cases  or  inflexions  in  the  same  sentence. 

1386  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  86  Polyptoton  or 
Traductio,  when  one  word  is  often  repeated  by  variety  of 
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cases.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  sob.  1654  TRAPP 
Coinm.  Hosea  x.  i  A  dainty  agnomination,  and  a  double 
polyptoton.  a  1679  HoBBES^A?/.  IV.  vi.  (1681)  151  [Repeti- 
tion of  soundsj  unlike : . .  a  small  changing  of  the  end  or  case, 
as  Polyptoton. 

Polyptych.  (pp'liptik).  [ad.  late  L. polyptycha, 
neut.  pi.  account-books,  registers,  ad.  Gr.  iroAu- 
ITTUXOS  having  many  folds,  f.  TroAt/-,  POLY-  +  wrvxn 
fold.  Cf.  mod.F.  polyptyque  (1732  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Anything  consisting  of  more  than  three 
leaves  or  panels  folded  or  hinged  together,  as  a 
picture  or  an  altar-piece.  (Cf.  DIPTYCH,  TRI- 
PTYCH.) 

1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  307  The  great  altar-piece  of 
the  Van  Eycks  at  Ghent  is  a  pofyptych.  1862  Sat.  Rev. 
XIII.  711/1  There  are  triptychs,  and  polyptychs,  and 
statuettes,  and  pastoral  staves,  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  1897  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  345  They  carried 
off  a  vast  but  not  altogether  first-rate  polyptych, '  The  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Saints'. 

Polypus  (p(vlip»s).  Forms:  5-8  polipus,  6 
polippus,  polipos,  6-  polypus.  PI.  polypi 
(-psi) ;  also  (7  polypodes,  polipusses),  8  poly- 
puses (-pusses),  [a.  L.  pal-,  polypus,  -pi  cuttle- 
fish, etc.,  also  polypus  in  the  nose,  a.  Doric  or 
^Eolic  Gr.  TTwAuiros,  gen.  -TTOV  « Ionic  irou\v*ovs  (ace. 
-oSa  and  -ow),  Attic  vo\vvovs  a  cuttle-fish,  etc., 
also  polypus  in  the  nose,  f.  jroAv-  many  +  TTOKS  foot.] 

1.  a.  A  cuttle-fish,  an  octopus ;    --  POLYP  i  a. 
0/>s.  (exc.  in  allusion  to  Lat.  or  Gr.). 

c  1520  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfe  Ixyii,  Polippus  hath  gret 
strength  in  his  fete,  what  he  therin  cacheth,  he  holdeth  it 
fast.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astral,  v.  153  This  Polypus 
can  change  himselfe  into  all  colours.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M. 
vni.  i.  (1643)  378  These  Polypodes  suddenly  prey  upon  them 
(fish]  and  devoure  them.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  ii. 
(*737)  9  The  Sea-pulp,  or  Polypus.  1839  T.  BEALE  Nat. 
Hist.  Sperm  Wliale  57  The  octopus  . .  was  the  animal 
denominated  polypus  by  Aristotle.  1877  BRYANT  Odyssey 
v.  518  To  the  claws  of  polypus,  Plucked  from  its  bed,  the 
pebbles  thickly  cling. 
b.  =  POLYP  i  b,  c.  Now  rare  or  06s. 

[1693  tr.  Blancarifs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Polypodes,  Sows, 
Hog-lice.]  1742  Phil.  Trans.  XI, II.  219  A  small  Insect 
called  a  Polypus,  which  is  found  sticking  to  the  common 
Duck-weed,  a  1759  SIR  G  H.  WILLIAMS  Isabella  Odes  (1780) 
7  It's  call'd  a  Polypus ..  And  'tisareptile  of  so  strange  a  sort, 
That  if  'tis  cut  in  two,  it  is  not  dead  ;  Its  head  shoots  out  a 
tail,  its  tail  a  head.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  160 
Those  who  have  changed  their  opinion  . .  upon  the  sexes 
of  blossoms,  or  upon  the  hatching  of  polypuses.  1828  STARK 
Eletn.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  417  The  class  of  Polypi  or  Zoophytes 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  singular  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat,  i.  (1852)  09  Each  poly- 
pus, though  closely  united  to  its  brethren,  has  a  distinct 
mouth,  body  and  tentacula. 

2.  Path.  A  general  term  for  tumours  of  various 
kinds,  arising  from  a  mucous  or  serous  surface, 
usually  pedunculated,  and  having  ramifications  like 
the  tentacles  of  a  polyp.    Also  formerly  applied  to 
a  fibrinons  blood-clot  occurring  in  the  heart  or 
blood-vessels. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.R.  vn.  xxii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Polipus 
is  a  superfluite  of  fiessch  growing  of  be  nostrelles.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  n.  cxii.  305  Being  layd  to  with  Copperous  . . 
it  taketh  away  . .  the  Polypus  growing  in  the  Nosthrilles. 
1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  118  In  a  Polypus  the 
Pulse  intermits,  and  vibrates,  and  is  obscure.  1732  ARBUTH- 
NOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  265  Being  mix'd  with 
the  Blood  in  the  Veins  would  produce  Polypus's  in  the 
Heart,  and  Death.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Mart.  Anat.  (1807) 
367  By  a  polypus  is  meant  a  diseased  mass,  which  adheres 
to  some  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  a  sort  of  neck 
or  narrower  portion.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  jio 
Forms  of  softer  polypi  and  cutaneous  pendulous  tumours. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  i  a)  polypus- 
arms  sb.  pi.,  -fish  ;    (in  sense  i  b)  polypus-like, 
-wise  advs. ;  (in  sense  i)  polypus-growth. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  121  Whom  Oppianus 
compareth  to  the  Polypus  fish.  1780  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ. 
France,  etc.  II.  60  The  polypus  fish,  who.  .extend  their 
arms  for  prey.  1809  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  Poole(i$Q5)  552, 
I  will  divide  them  polypous-wise,  so  that  the  first  half  should 
get  itself  a  new  tail  of  its  own,  and  the  latter  a  new  head. 
1815  SIMOND  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  109  London  extends  its 
great  polypus-arms  over  the  country  around.  1865  POSEY 
in  Liddon,  etc.  Life  (1807)  IV.  iii.  So  We  cannot  divide  Holy 
Scripture  or  Christianity,  polypus-like,  so  that  one  part 
might  be  cut  off,  and  the  rest  remain  in  the  same  life  as 
before.  1897  Alloutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  689  Every  character- 
istic of  ordinary  polypus  growth. 

Polypyrene  to  Polyrhizous :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polys,  obs.  form  of  POLISH  v. 

llPolysarcia  (pplisa-isia).  [late  L.  (Csel. 
Aurel.,  6th  c.),  a.  Gr.  iro\vaapnta  fleshiness,  f.  iroAti- 
aapxos  very  fleshy,  f.  iroAu-  POLY-  +  aapf,  aapie-  flesh.] 

1.  Path.  Excessive  growth  of  flesh  (or,  loosely, 
of  fat) ;  corpulence,  obesity. 

1693  tr.  BlancarcTs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Polysarcia,  Corpu- 
lency. 1706  PHILLIPS,  Polysarcia,  bigness,  or  grossness  of 
Body.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  84  A  disease, 
which  has  been  not  very  correctly  called  polysarcia.  1875 
R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  (1876)  1. 64  Both  sexes,  even  when 
running  to  polysarcia,  have  delicate  limbs  and  extremities. 

2.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  916  Polysarcia,  an  excess  of  sap,  giving 
rise  to  unnatural  growth,  &c. 

So  Polysarcous  (-saukss)  a.,  affected  with  poly- 
sarcia, corpulent. 

1890  in  Cent.  Dirt.    189$  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 


POLYSPORIC. 

Polyschematist  (ppliiskrmatist),  a.  Pros. 
I  [ad.  Gr.  Tro^vffx^iMTffTos  '  multiform  ;  of  verses, 
composed  of  various  metres '.]  Having  many 
forms :  said  of  ancient  metres  in  which  feet  not 
metrically  equivalent  to  the  normal  ones  may  be 
substituted  for  them.  Also  Polyschema-tic  a. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Polyschematist,  a.,  having  many  forms. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Poiyschlmatic. 

Polyscope  (p<rliskoup).  [f.  POLY-  +  -SCOPE  ; 
so  F.  polyscope.  Cf.  Gr.  TTOAUCTKOTTOS  far-seeing.] 

1.  An  optical  instrument  through  which  objects 
appear  multiplied ;  a  mtiltiplying-glass :  spec,  (see 

quot.  1842).      Cf.  POLYOPTRON. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  TccJm.  I,  Polyscopes,  or  Multiplying 
Glasses,  are  such  as  represent  to  the  Eye  one  Object  as 
many.  1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Polyscope,  . .  a  lens 
i  plane  on  one  side.. of  which  the  convex  side  is  formed  of 
several  plane  surfaces,  or  facettes,  so  that  an  object  seen 
through  it  appears  multiplied. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1881  Eng.  Mechanic  18  Feb.  562/1  M.  Trouye  described  his 
polyscope,  an  apparatus  for  examining  cavities  of  the  body 
with  the  aid  of  incandescent  platinum.  1895  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Polyscope,  an  apparatus  invented  by  Trouve",  con- 
sisting* of  a  combination  of  the  instruments  for  visual 
examination  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  urethra,  etc.,  and  fitted 
up  with  an  electric  light. 

Polyse,  obs.  form  of  POLICE,  POLISH  v. 

Polysemant  to  Polysensuous :  see  POLY-  i. 

Folysepalous  (pplise-palas), a.  Bot.  [f.  POLY- 
+  mod.L.  sepal-urn  SEPAL  +  -ous:  cf.  POLYPET- 
ALons.  In  F.  folysSpale.]  Properly,  Having 
numerous  sepals  ;  but  used  lor  :  Having  the  sepals 
distinct  or  separate,  not  coherent  or  united.  Also 
aposepalous,  chorisepalous ,  dialysepalous ,  eleuthero- 
sepalous.  Opp.  to  gamosepalous  or  monosepalous. 

1899  CLINTON  tr.  Richants  Elent.  Dot.  269  The  polyse- 
palous  calyx  is  generally  caducous.  1861  BENTLEY  Man. 
Bot.  425  Both  floral  envelopes  present,  the  outer  being 
monosepalous  or  polysepalous,  free  or  united  to  the  ovary. 

Poly-sided  to  Polysomitic  :  see  POLY-  i. 

fPO'lyspast.  Obs. rare-0.  [ad.Gr.iroAtwrjraoTw 
a  compound  pulley,  neut.  ol  voKvanaatoi  drawn  by 
many  cords.]  (See  quots.) 


pullies  or  truckles.  Polyspast  (in  Surgery),  a  machine  for 
the  reduction  of  dislocated  joints. 

Polysperm  (pjvlispaim),  a.  Bot.  rare.  [ad. 
Gr.  iro\voirfpnos  abounding  in  seed,  f.  ITOAU-,  POLY- 
+  ffiripfta  seed.]  Having,  containing,  or  produc- 
ing numerous  seeds ;  many-seeded.  Also  Poly- 
spe-rmal,  Folyspe  rmatous,  Polyspe-rmous  a. 

1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  287  Those  Herbs  ..  being  Poly- 
spermous.  1719-26  QUINCY  Med.  Diet.,  Polyspermous,  . . 
those  Plants  are  thus  called  which  have  more  than  four 
Seeds  succeeding  each  Flower,  and  this  without  any  certain 
Order.  1729  Evelyn's  Sylva  n.  iii.  118  Easily  raisd  of  the 
Kernels  and  Nuts,  which  may  be  gotten  out  of  their  Poly- 
sperm  and  Turbinate  Cones.  1845  LISDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  iv. 
26  Ovary  polyspermous,  many-celled.  1882  OGILVIE,  Poly, 
spertnal,  Polysperntous.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Polysper- 
tnalows. 

[Polysperm,  as  so.,  in  various  Diets.,  an  error  due  to  mis- 
quotation of  Evelyn,  quot.  1729  above.] 

Polyspermy  (pflispaimi).  Phys.  Jmod.  ad. 
Gr.  iroAuff7r«p/iio  abundance  of  seed,  f.  iro\vo"n(pp-os : 
see  prec.  Cf.  F.  polyspennie^\  Impregnation  of 
an  ovum  by  more  than  one  spermatozoon. 

1889  GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Evol.  Sex  34  It  has,  however, 
been  shown  . .  that  '  polyspermy  ',  or  the  entrance  of  more 
than  one  sperm,  is  extremely  rare.    1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
17  Dec.  1643  The  phenomenon  of  polyspermy  or  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  ovum  by  more  than  one  spermatozoon,  the  cause, 
according  to  modern  ideas,  of  double  monsters. 

Poly  spire :  see  POLY-  i. 

|]  Folysporauginm  (p<xli,spor:E-nd;;i£m). 
Bot.  [mod.L.,  L  POLY-  +  SPORANGIUM.]  A 
sporangium  containing  numerous  spores. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Polyspore  (pp-lispo^).  Bat.  [f.  POLY-  +  SPOKE; 

cf.  Gr.  voXvaitopos  bearing  much  fruit.  So  F. 
polyspore^\  a.  A  spore-case  containing  numerous 
spores,  b.  A  compound  spore,  as  in  certain  algie. 

1859  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  221/1  The  term  Polyspore  is 
usually  applied,  .[to]  a  gelatinous,  .pericarp  or  conceptacle. 
1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  11.  i.  272  The  first  form  to  which  the 
term polyspore  has  been  applied,  is  that  of  a  gelatinous  _or 
membranous  pericarp  or  conceptacle  in  which  an  indefinite 
number  of  sporidia  are  contained. 

Polyspor can  (pplispo»'r«an) ,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod. 
Zool.  L.  Polysporea,  neut.  pi.  of  polysporetis  (f.  Gr. 
7roXt!<Dro/>-05  +  -cits')  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Polysporea,  a  group  of  Protozoa  of  the 
class  Sporozoa  and  family  Coccidiidx,  which  pro- 
duce numerous  spores  (distinguished  from  Mono- 
sporea  and  Oligosporea}.  b.  sb.  A  sporozoan  of 
this  order. 

Polyspored  (-spo°jd),  a.  [f.  POLY-  +  spared,  f. 
SPORE.]  =  next.  Also  Polysporic  (-spp-rik)  a. 

1882  J.  M.  CROMBIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  555/1  In  some 
species.. they  [the  spores  in  each  theca]  are  20-100.  when 
the  thecz  are  said  to  be  polyspored. 


POLYSPOROTJS. 

Polysporous  (pf'li-sporas,  p(>lispo»T3s'),  a. 
/iot.  and  /.oof.  [f.  Gr.  ro\vawop-os  (see  PoLYSPOKE) 

+  -ous.]  Having  or  producing  numerous  spores, 
as  certain  cryptogamous  plants  and  protozoans. 

1858  MAYNF.  Expos.  /,«.,  Polysporous.  1861  BENTLEY 
Man.  Hot.  (1870)  375  In  rare  cases  the  asci  have  a  large 
number  of  spores,  and  are  hence  said  to  be  polysporous. 

Polystachyous  to  -stigmous  :  see  POLY-  I. 

Polystomatous  (ppliistfmiitas),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
POLY-  +  Gr.  drapa,  aro^ar-  mouth  +  -ous:  cf. 
next.]  Having  many  or  several  mouths  or  suckers; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  Polystoinata,  a  name  for  the 
Sponges,  and  also  for  the  acinetifonn  Infusoria. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  Inv.  Aniin.  iii.  137  The  polystomatous 
condition,  .brought  about. 

Polystome  (\>C  list»»m),  a.  and  si.  [a.  f.poly- 
slonie  (1613  in  Littr^),  ad.  Gr.  iroAuffro/i-os  many- 
mouthed,  if.  iroAu-,  POLY-  +  oT&na  mouth.]  a. 
adj.  Having  many  mouths,  b.  sb.  An  animal 
having  many  mouths  or  suckers,  as  a  sponge,  an 
acinetiform  infusorial),  or  a  parasitic  trematode 
worm  or  Hnke  of  the  genus  Po/ystomtim  or  sub- 
order Polystomca  (polystome- fluke).  So  Poly- 
stomons  a.  [f.  Gr.  as  above  +  -ous],  many- 
mouthed,  polystomatous ;  ||  Polysto-minm  (pi. 
-ia)  [mod.L.],  each  of  the  fine  pores  which  repre- 
sent the  original  mouth  in  certain  medusae. 

1859  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anini.  Kingd.,  Protozoa  77 
'  Acineta  Forms '..  rather  constitute  a  distinct  group  of 
Infusoria,  to  which  the  term  '  "polystome  '  might,  without 
objection,  be  perhaps  applied.  For  each  of  the  radiating 
filaments.,  with  which  the  Acinetx  are  provided  is,  in  truth, 
a  retractile  tube,  susceptible  of  elongation  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  and  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  an  adherent 
disk.  1848  E.  FORBES  Naked-eyed  Medusae  79  Included  in 
the  "Polystomous  section.  1878  BELL  Gegenbauer's  Comp. 
Anat.  116  Branched  canals,  which  open  at  the  ends  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  arms  by  numerous  fine  pores  ("poly- 
stomia). 

Polystylar  to  Polysulphuretted :  see  POLY-. 

t  Polysyllabe.  06s.  [a.  ^.polysyllabe  (1464 
in  Godet.  Compl.),  ad.  med.L.  polysyllabus,  a.  Gr. 
iroXvirt/AAa/Sof  polysyllabic,  f.  iroAw-,  POLY-  +  fftiA.- 
Aa0ij  syllable.]  =  POLYSYLLABLE  sb. 

[1580  6.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  105 
You  shal  as  well . .  heare  fayer,  as  faire,  ..  with  an  infinyte 
companye  of  the  same  sorte  :  sometime  Monosyllaba,  some- 
time Polysyllata.)  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Potsie  (Arb.)  59  Gif 
zour  Sectioun be  nocht-.a  monosyllabe,.  .bot  the  first  syllabe 
of  a  polysyllabe. 

Polysyllabic  (pp'liisilse'blk),  a.  [f.  med.L. 
polysyllab-us,  Gr.  iro\vav*.\a0-os  (see  prec.)  +  -1C. 
SoY.poIysyllabique  (1550  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  a. 
Of  a  word:  Consisting  of  many  (i.e.,  usually, 
more  than  three)  syllables,  b.  Of  language,  etc. : 
Characterized  by  polysyllables. 

1781  WARTON  Rowley  Knq.  42  He  wou|d  rather  have 
acquiesced  in  this  laxity  of  the  polysyllabic  termination. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  II.  xx.  113  In  the  '  Excursion ' 
the  number  of  polysyllabic.. words  is  more  than  usually 
great.  1875  WHITNEY  Lift  Lang.  xiL  244  Their  greatly 
varying  dialects  are  polysyllabic  and  agglutinative.  1906 
The  King's  English  iii.  (ed.  2)  171  Polysyllabic  humour. 

So  Polyaylla-bical  a.,  in  same  senses.  Hence 
Polysylla-bically  adv.,  in  a  polysyllabic  manner, 
in  polysyllables ;  Polysylla'bicism  (-s\z'm),nonce- 
iad.t  polysyllabic  style ;  PolyByllaWoity  (-i'siti), 
nonce-wet.,  the  condition  of  being  polysyllabic. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *Polysyllatical,  that  hath  many 
syllables.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  7  As  for  Polysyllabica! 
articulate  Echo's,  the  strongest  and  best . .  is  in  the  Park  at 
Woodstock.  1868  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Verses  Var.  Occasions 
25  Terms  strange  and  solemn  That  figure  in  polysyllabical 
row  In  a  treatise.  1893  Star  18  May  1/6  The  temptation 
to  talk  "polysyllabically  to  a  popular  audience.  1807  W. 
TAYLOR  in  A  nn.  Ken.  V.  274  Having  the  "polysyllabicism 
without  the  precision  of  Johnson.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng. 
Tongiu  §  14  Inflections  . .  are  there  [in  Gothic]  seen  stand- 
tnc  forth  in  all  their  archaic  rigidity  and  "polysyllabicity. 

Polysyllabilingual  (pplisMabiili-ngwal),  a. 
nonce-wd.  [f.  as  POLYSYLLABE  +  LINGUAL.]  Relat- 
ing to  polysyllabic  languages. 

1824  Crit.  Kes.  in  Philol.  H  Geog.  172  The  practice  of  the 
Chinese,  and  other  monosyllabic  tongues,  absolutely  stulti- 
fies the  polysyllabilingual  theorist. 

Polysyllabism  (pplisi-labiz'm).  [f.  as  POLY- 
SYLLABE +  -ISM.]  The  use  of  polysyllables  (as  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  language). 

1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  181  The  progress  to  poly- 
syllabism from  a  state  originally  monosyllabic.  1875  WHIT- 
NEY  Life  Lang.  x.  2Ti  A  primitive  period  of  polysyllabism. 

Polysyllable  (pplisHab'l),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
6  polli-,  poll-,  -sillable.  [f.  med.L.  polysyllaba, 
fern.  (sc.  vox  word)  of  polysyllabus  (see  POLY- 
SYLLABE), after  SYLLABLE.]  A.  sb.  A  word  of 
many  (i.e.,  usually,  more  than  three)  syllables. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  Pref.,  In  the  Pollisillables,  by  diuer- 
sitie  of  pronunciation, ..one  worde  maye  haue  diuers  signi- 
fications. 1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng,  Poesit  it.  xii.  (Arb.)  126 
Our  vulgar  Savon  English  standing  most  vpon  wordes  mono, 
sillable,  and  little  vpon  polysillable*.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet., 
Eng.  Gram.,  Polysyllables,  .are  seldom  compared  otherwise 
than  by  more  and  most,  as  deplorable,  more  deplorable, 
"tost  deplorable.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  //.  RichmondV\,  My 
father  was  losing  his  remarkably  moderated  tone,  and 
threatening  polysyllables. 
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B.  adj.  -  POLYSYLLABIC.  Now  ran. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesii  it.  xii.  (Arb.)  131  The  ill 
shapen  sound  of  many  of  his  wordes  polisillable.  1591 
H  AKINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.  (1634)  ?  viii  b,  For  them  that  find 
fault  with  polysyllable  meeter.  1669  HOLDER  Eletn.  Speech 
101  In  a  Poly-syllable  word.  1817  COLERIDGE  Saty)  ant's 
Lett.  iii.  in  Biog.  Lit.  (1882)  vf&note,  The  German,  not  less 
than  the  Greek,  is  a  polysyllable  language. 

Polysyllogism,  -syllogistic  :  see  POLY-  i. 

Folysymmetrical  (p^liisime-trikal),  a.  [f. 
POLY-  +  SYMMETRICAL.]  Symmetrical  about  several 
planes  of  division  ;  chiefly  Bot.,  divisible  into 
exactly  similar  halves  by  two  or  more  different 
planes,  as  a  regular  flower;  actinomorphous. 
Hence  Polysymmetxically  adv.  ;  Polyiym- 
metry,  the  condition  of  being  polysymmetrical. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  183  So-called  'regular' 


flowers,  stems  with  alternating  whorls,  and  most  roots,  are 
polysymmetrical.  Ibid.  533  If.  .the  parts  are  all  arranged 
in  whorls,  they  are  usually  distributed  monosymmetrically 


Orig.  Lang.  172  Agglutination  or  "Polysynthetism  is  the 
name  which  has  been  invented  for  the  complex  condition  of 
early  language,  when  words  follow  each  other  in  a  sort  of 
idyllic  and  laissez.aller  carelessness,  and  the  whole  sen. 
tence,  or  even  the  whole  discourse,  is  conjugated  or  declined 
as  though  it  were  a  single  word,  every  subordinate  clause 
being  inserted  in  the  main  one  by  a  species  of  incapsulation. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xii.  262  All  sign  of  polysynthe- 
tism  has  been  denied  to  the  great  Tupi-Guarani  stock. 
1874  SAVCE  Compar.  Philol.  ii.  93  The  'polysynthetising 
languages  of  North  America,  where  the  idea  of  time  or  mode 
is  altogether  absent  from  the  verb. 

Polyte,  obs.  form  of  POLITE. 

Polytechnic  (pflite-knik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  F. 
polytechnique  (fcole  poly  technique,  1795),  f.  Gr. 
Tro*.vT(\vos  skilled  in  many  arts  +  -iquc,  -1C :  see 
POLY-  and  TECHS  1C.] 


or  polysymmetrically  on  the  receptacle.  Ibid.  184  Thesame 
relationship  occurs  between  polysymmetry  and  multilateral 
arrangement  as  between  monosymmetry  and  bilateral 
arrangement;  polysymmetry  must  also  be  considered  only 
as  a  particular  case  of  the  multilateral  structure. 

II  Polysyndeton  (pplisi-nd/tf<n).  Rhet.  Also 
6  polisiudeton.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  *TU  ttoKvavvcitTov, 
prop.  neut.  adj.  (cf.  ASYNDETON),  f.  iroAu-,  POLY-  + 
avvtcTOS,  verbal  adj.  f.  aw-S(-(iv  to  bind  together.] 
A  figure  consisting  in  the  use  of  several  conjunc- 
tions in  close  succession  ;  usually,  the  repetition  of 
!  the  same  conjunction  (as  and,  or,  nor)  to  connect 
a  number  of  co-ordinate  words  or  clauses.  Opp. 
to  ASYNDETON. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  ill.  xvi.  (Arb.)  186  Ye  haue 

another  maner  of  construction  which  they  called  Polisinde- 

ton  we  may  call  him  the  couple  clause  for  that  euery  clause 

is  knit  and  coupled  together  with  a  coniunctiue.    a  1637 

B.  JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  n.  viii,  The  two  general  exceptions 

are  termed,  Asyndeton  and  Polysyndeton.     1653;  J.  SMITH 

:    Myst.  Rhet.  184  Polysyndeton...  a  figure  signifying  stiper- 

i    fluity  of  conjunctions.     1883  \\t^H  Anglo-Sax.  Gram.  141 

There  may  be  too  many  conjunctions  (polysyndeton). 

Polysynthesis  (pplisi-nb/sis).  [f.  POLY-  + 
SYNTHESIS.]  Synthesis  or  composition  of  many 
elements  ;  complex  or  multiple  synthesis  ;  spec,  in 
Philol.  the  combination  of  several  words  of  a  sen- 
tence in  one  word  :  =  INCORPORATION  I  b,  INCAP- 
SULATION. 

1869  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  iv.  (1873)  130  Polysynthesis  is 
the  synthesis  of  many  words  into  one. 

Hence  Polyayntlie»ism  =  POLYSYNTHETISM. 

1881  R.  BROWN  Language  21  Others  see  in  polysynthe. 
sism  a  survival  of  the  universal  early  state  of  languages. 

Folysyiithetic  (p<"li|Sinbe-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
iro\vavv9(Tos  much  compounded;  of  clauses,  united 
by  many  particles:  see  POLY-  and  SYNTHETIC.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  polysynthesis  ; 
combining  numerous  elements  ;  complex,  spec. 

1.  Cryst.  Applied   to  a  compound  crystal  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  twin  crystals  united  so  as  to 
form  a  laminated  structure. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  207  When  the 
form  is  very  complicated,  as  in  the  poly-synthetic  tourmaline. 
1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  109  In  such  polysynthetic 
crystals  the  twinning  planes  lie  in  four  directions. 

2.  Philol.    Characterized  by  combining  several 
!   words  of  a  sentence  (as  a  verb  and  its  object  or 

complement)  into  one  word  :  =  INCORPORATING 
///.  a.  c,  INCATSULATING  ///.  a. 

1811  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  271  The  polysynthetic,  to 
which  the  various  languages  of  the  American  tribes  belong. 
1869  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  iv.  (1873)  132  Its  structure  is 
polysynthetic.  1889  MIVART  Orig.  Hum.  Reason  331 
Mr.  Romanes  describes  .  .  the  Isolating,  Polysynthetic, 
Agglutinative,  Inflectional  and  Analytic  forms  of  language. 

Hence  Polysynthe'tical  a.  (rare—0)  in  same 
sense;  Polysynthe'tically  adv.  ;  Polysynthe  •- 
tioism  (-siz'm),  Polysynthetism,  polysynthetic 
character  or  condition;  Polysy-nthetize  v.  intr., 
to  use  polysynthesis,  exhibit  a  polysynthetic 
character. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Polysynthetic,  *  Polysynthetical,  form- 
ing a  manifold  compound  or  composition.  1880  Athenxum 
9  Oct.  450/2,  '  I  strike  him  with  a  sword  to  kill  him  '  is 
another  thought.  Must  all  this  be  expressed  "polysynthe- 


POLYTHEISM. 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  dealing  with,  or  devoted 
to,   various   arts ;   esp.   in  polytechnic  school,  an 
educational  institution  for  giving  instruction  in 
various  technical  subjects. 

Orig.  applied  to  that  established  in  Paps  in  1794  by  the 
National  Convention,  under  the  name  cX  Eerie  des  Travatuc 
pnbticSt  changed  in  1795  to  Ktole  Polytechm'gue,  and  more 

s  particularly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  recruits  for 
the  corps  of  civil  and  military  engineers.  Polytechnic 

|  Institution  :  name  of  an  institution  in  London,  opened  in 
1838,  for  the  exhibition  of  objects  connected  with  the 

i  industrial  arts,  and  providing  a  laboratory  and  theatre  or 
lecture-room ;  closed  in  1881,  and  subsequently  re-opened 
as  a  technical  and  recreative  school. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev,  III.  358  The  polytechnic 
school  has  long  been  distributing  among  select  pupils,  all 
the  military  sciences,  through  the  best  teachers.  1807  Ibid. 
V.  579  The  Tractate  of  Education  is  a  singular  plan  for 
a  polytechnic  school.  1838  [Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
109  Regent  St.,  London,  opened,  Aug.  6].  1845  R.  W. 
HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  ii.  (ed.  2)  39  Polytechnic  science 
may  invent  the  instruments  which  shall  dive  as  his  substi- 
tute into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  1881  ROSCOE  in  Nature 
XXIII.  217  The  scientific  training  they  had  received  at 
their  universities  and  polytechnic  schools,  1888  Resolution 
at  Meeting  Mansion  H.  London  8  June,  That  this  meeting 
being  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  in  this  country  of  tech- 
nical and  commercial  education  approves  of  the  scheme  for 
the  establishment  in  South  London  of  Polytechnic  institutes 
to  be  endowed  by  public  subscription  with  the  aid  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

B.  sb.  fl.  (app,)  Collective  industrial  action. 
Obs.  nonce-use. 

1835  UHE  Philos.  Manuf.  278  It  has,  however,  been  the 
fate  of  this  polytechnic*  as  of  the  best  philanthropic  dispen- 

:    sation  ever  made  to  man,  to  be  misrepresented  and  reviled. 

2.  Short  for  Polytechnic  Institution  (rarely  for 

polytechnic  school) :   see  A.     Hence  used  as  the 

;    name  for  several  similar  technical  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  London,  etc. 
1881  in  Daily  Neiu&\i  Sept.  2/4  Mr.  Buckland.. concluded 

I  Ills  entertainment  with  the  following  address,  which  was 
cheered  to  the  echo :— This  very  night  the  Polytechnic  dies, 

|  Dies  as  a  good  Knight  should,  in  martial  guise.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G,  27  Sept.  2/2  An  excursion  made  by  some  sixty  boys 
from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Instituteat  the  Polytechnic 
to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  1903  W  hi  takers 
Aim.  267/2  The  passing  of  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act  in  1883.. provided  for  the  establishment  of 
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(Ogilvie,  1882).  rare—0. 
So  Polytechnic*!  a.  =  A.  (in  quot.  1880,  Prac- 
tising many  arts)  ;  Polyt«'chnican  (nonce-wd.'), 
a  member  of  the  or  a  Polytechnic;  Polytech- 
nician  (-tekni'Jan),  [F.  -nieitti]  a.  student  of  a 

<   (French)  polytechnic  school. 

1846  WORCESTER,  * Polyttchnical,  same  as  polytechnic. 

\  Clarke.  1880  BIHDWOOD  Indian  Arts  I.  138  The  trade 
guilds  of  the  great  polytechnics!  cities  of  India.  1891  K. 
GOULD  tr.  von  Kobelts  Convert.  Dr.  Dsllinger  iv.  75  Pro. 
fessor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Gymnasium  and  Polytechnical 
School.  1894  Daily  JVnus  12  Mar.  5/4  M.  Carnot,  who, 
with  his  brother,  graduated  at  the  Polytechnique,  and  was 
so  permeated  with  its  spirit  as  only  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  'Pipes',  or  old-boy  'Polytechnicans.  1904 

i  Dundee  Advertiser  10  June  10  A  number  of  Poly-tech- 
nicians were  so  dealt  with  quite  recently  by  General  Andrf. 

Polyterebene,  -terpene  :  see  POLY-  2. 
Folyth.alam.OUS     (pclibse'lamas),     a.     ffat. 
Hist.    [f.  Gr.  iroXw-,  POLY-  +  fioAa/ios  bed-chamber 
(see  THALAMUS)  +  -ous.]     Having  or  consisting 
I   of  several   chambers  or  cells;   many-chambered, 
mnltilocular. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xiv.  (1828)  I.  451  Some  galls 
are  polythalamous  or  consisting  of  several  chambers.    1833-6 
Tea  ft  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  517/2  A.. series  of  minute  polythal- 
!    amous  shells.     1876  PAGE  Text-kk.  Geol.  xx.  428  Calcare- 
ous ooze  and  marls,  rich  in  polythalamous. . foraminifera. 
So  PolythaOamaceoTH  (-^'Jas)  a.,  belonging  to 
!   the  Polythalamacea,  an  order  of  ce|  halopods  with 
i    many-chambered  shells,  as  the  nautilus  vsynony- 
|   mous  with  Tetrabranchiatd)  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1858);  Polythalamian(-bal?'mian) a.,  belonging 
to  the  Polythalamia,  a  division  of  Protozoa,  having 
a  many-chambered  test;  Polythalamlc  (-bate'mik) 
a.   —  polythalamous. 

[1860  MAURV  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xiv.  \  6i6ttcte,  Poly- 
thalamia  are  abundant  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  1867  J.  Hocc 
Microsc.  n.  ii.  376  The  Polythalamia  or  Multilocular  Rhizo- 
pods,  in  their  earliest  state  are  unilocular.)  1863  LYKLL 
Antia.  Man  App.  (ed.  3)  529  Mr.  Chydenius  obtained., 
'polythalamian  shells.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  'Polythalamic. 


Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.iroXw-,  POLY-  +  0n*.ox,  dim.  of 
flr}*!)  box,  case.]  Name  for  a  colony  or  zoothecium 
of  certain  infusorians,  in  which  the  loricse  are  united 
by  their  stalks.  Hence  Polythe  clal  a.,  pertaining 
to  a  polythecium. 

1880  W.  S.  KENT  Infusoria  I.  360  Forming  by  the  serial 
conjunction  of  their  respective  loncae  a  more  or  less  ext< 
sive  branching  colony-stock  or  polythecium. 

Polytheism   (pflip/iiz'm).     Also   7  .poll-, 


f.  Gr.  iroJkvfltos  of  or  belonging  to  many  gods  (f. 
iroXt,-,  POLY-  +  elo,  god) :  see  -ISM]  Belirffa, 
or  worship  of,  many  gods  (or  more  than  °™£oc 


POLYTHEIST. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  40  An  exchanged  Poly- 
theisme  in  worshipping  of  Saints,  Images,  and  the  Host. 
1638  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  315  Some  Temples.. 
furnUht  with  wooden  gods  for  politheisme.  1658  BP.  REY- 
NOLDS Van.  Creature  Wks.  (1679)  8  There  is  yet  a  bitter 
root  of  Atheisme,  and  of  Polutheisme  in  the  minds  of  Men 
by  nature.  1781  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  i.  101  Celsus 
..justifies  the  polytheism  of  the  heathens.  i8«  THIRLWALL 
Greece  I.  vi.  183  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question 
whether  polytheism  or  monotheism  is  the  more  ancient  form 
of  natural  religion. 

Polytheist  (pp'lib«'i>st),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IST.  Cf.  f.polythtiste  (1762  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One  who  believes  in  or  worships  many  gods  (or 
more  than  one) ;  an  adherent  of  polytheism. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atkeom.  i.  vi.  §  3  (1622)  45  They  were 
of  all  other  the  most  palpable  Polytheists.  1711  SHAFTF.SB. 
Charac.  (1737)  I.  "  To  believe  no  one  Supreme  designing 
Principle  or  Mind,  but  rather  two,  three,  or  more  ..is  to  be 
a  Polytheist.  1877  CARPENTER  tr.  Tiele's  Hist.  Relig.  109 
The  Aryans  like  the  Indo-Germans,  were  polytheists. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  =  next. 

1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  Ixxi.  (r877)  583  For  the 
first  time  the  two  principles  of  faith,  the  monotheist  and  the 
polytheist,  met  in  combat 

Polytheistic  (p?:li]«'|i-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ic:  see  -ISTIC.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  holding,  or 
characterized  by  polytheism. 

?«i77O  ADAM  SMITH  Hist.  Astron.  iii.  Ess.  (1795)  25  AH 
Polytheistic  religions.  1773  BURKE  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  Wks. 
1869  VI.  ro8  Was  it  ever  heard  that  polytheism  tolerated 
a  dissent  from  a  polytheistick  establishment?  1878  GLAD- 
STONE Print.  Homer  vi.  92  Zeus,  .appears  to  be.. a  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  monotheism  which  merges  into  supremacy 
in  a  polytheistic  system. 

Polythei'Stical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  :  see 
-ICAL.J  f  »•  =  Prcc.  Obs.  b.  In  distinctive  sense  : 
Having  a  polytheistic  character  or  quality. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  298  That  Orpheus,  the 
Orphick  Doctrine,  and  Poems,  were  Polytheistical,  is  a 
thing  acknowledged  by  all.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man 
11.  ii.  191  Remarks  upon  the  Polytheistical  Religions  of  the 
Antient  World.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (r86?)  I.  47  He 
was  a  monotheist  in  contradistinction  to  his  polytheistical 
contemporaries.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  xxx. 

Hence  Polytliei  stically  adv. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  DR.  ALLEN. 

Polytheize  (pc'lij»'i3iz),  v.  rare.  [f.  as  POLY- 
THEISM +  -IZE  :  so  F.  polythliser]  intr.  To  act 
the  polytheist ;  to  profess  or  practise  polytheism. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    1881  OCILVIE  cites  MILMAN. 

t  PolytheOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  woXt!- 
8«n  (see  POLYTHEISM)  +  -ous.]  Relating  to  many 
gods;  polytheistic. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xxi.  Iviii,  Heav'n  most  abhor 'd 
Polytheous  Piety. 

Polythionic  (pplifai^'nik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
POLY-  +  -thionic,  f.  Gr.  ScTov  sulphur  :  see  DITHIO- 
NIC.]  Containing  several  atoms  of  sulphur  in 
combination  with  HaO,  (distinguished  from  sul- 
phuric, in  which  S  is  combined  with  HSO4) ;  in 
polythionic  acids,  a  general  name  for  the  acids  of 
this  constitution,  e.  g.  pentathionic  acid,  H2S5O,. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  57  Besides  the  oxides  of 
sulphur  already  described,  three  new  acids  have  lately  been 
added.  These  are  known  as  the  polythionic  acids,— a  name 
given  them  by  Berzelius.  1868  WATTS  Diet,  Chem.  V.  540 
A  remarkable  series . .  called  polythionic  acids,  containing  six 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  two  or  more  atoms  of  sulphur. 

t  Polythore.  Obs.  rare~l.  App.  an  error  for 
poly  phone:  see  POLYPHONE  i  a,  qnot,  1651;. 

1661  EVELYN  Diary  9  Aug.,  He  plaid  to  me  'likewise  on 
the  polythore,  an  instrument  having  something  of  the  harp, 
lute,  theorbo,  &c. 

Polytiek,  -tik(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  POLITIC. 

FolytOCOUS  (p?li-t(fl«s),  a.  [f.  Gr.  7roA.irroKos 
producing  numerous  offspring,  prolific  +  -ous.] 

a.  Zool.  Producing  several  young  at  a  birth; 
multiparous.  b.  Bot.  Bearing  fruit  many  times: 
a  term  proposed  instead  of  POLYCARPODS.  So 
fPolytoky  Obs.  rare  [Gr.  iroXuroKia],  produc- 
tion of  numerous  offspring,  fecundity. 

170*  C.  MATHKR  Magn.  Chr.  in.  xxix.  165/1  Altho1  New 
England  has  no  Instances  of  such  a  Polytokie,  yet  it  has 
had  Instances  of  what  has  been  remarkable:  one  Woman 


or  twenty-sixth  Birth,  which  is  the  greatest  Instance  of  such 
a  Polytokie  in  these  Parts.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Sal.  (ed.  6) 
33  note,  Polytocous  (bearing  many  times)  would  be  more 
appropriate  [than  polycarpic]. 

Polytomous  (p()li-tom3s),  a.  [f.  Gr.  type 
*iro\«TO^-os  (f.  TtoKv-  much  +  -TO/«>S  cut)  +  -OUS.] 
Divided,  or  involving  division,  into  many  parts. 

1.  Bot.  a.  spec.  Applied  to  a  leaf  having  several 
divisions,  but  not  articulated  with  the  midrib  so  as 
to  form  leaflets  (e.  g.,  a  pinnatifid  or  pinnatipartite 
leaf),  b.  Applied  to  branching  in  which  the  axis 
divides  into  more  than  two  secondary  axes  at  the 
same  point. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polytotttus,  Bot.,  applied  by 
L.  C.  Richard  to  leaves  the  median  nervure  of  which,  not 
the  foliaceous  part,  is  combined  with  the  common  petiole, 
but  without  articulation,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
compound  leaves:  polylomous.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  917 
Pi'lytoinons,  pinnate,  but  without  having  the  divisions 
articulated  with  the  common  petiole. 
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2.  Logic.  Involving  polytomy :  see  next,  2.  Dis- 
tinguished from  DICHOTOMOUS  and  TBICHOTOMOOS. 

Polytomy  (p^li'tomi).  [f.  Gr.  iroAu-,  POLY-  + 
-ro/ua,  f.  -TO/IOJ  cut.  Cf.  ¥.polytomie.]  The  con- 
dition or  character  of  being  polytomous.  (Dis- 
tinguished from  DICHOTOMY  and  TRICHOTOMY.) 

1.  Dot.  Division  into  several  (more  than   two) 
branches  at  the  same  point. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  148  Dichotomy  (rarely 
Polytomy).  .is  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  previous  in- 
crease in  length  of  a  member  at  the  apex,  and  by  two  (or 
more)  new  apices  arising  at  the  apical  surface  close  to  one 
another,  which.. deyelope  in  diverging  directions. 

2.  Logic.   Division  into  several  (usually,  more 
than  three)  members. 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  iv.  lot  Division  into  many  members 
may  be  called  a  polytomy.  1867  ATWATER/,^;V:7i  A  divi- 
sion in  three  members  is  called  a  Trichotomy :  into  many 
members,  a  Polytomy. 

Polytone  to  Polytopian :  see  POLY-  i. 

t  Polytrich.  (pp-litrik).  06s.  rare.  (Erron. 
politrieh.)  [ad.  L.  polytrichon,  Gr.  •no\\rrp(.\ovt 
name  of  two  ferns  =  MAIDENHAIR  I  a,  b ;  f .  iroXt!s 
much  +  6pt( ,  TP>X-  hair.]  A  rendering  of  L.  Poly- 
trichon, under  which  the  herbalists  (e.  g.  Dodoens 
and  Lyte)  included  the  ferns  Adiantum  Capi/lus- 
veneris  and  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  both  called 
Maidenhair,  and  the  moss  Polytrichum  comnmne 
(Golden  Maidenhair). 

[1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ill.  Ixviii.  409  The  first  kinde  is  called 
..in  Latine  Adiantitm,  Polytrichum  [etc.].  Ibid.  Ixix. 410 
This  herbe  is  called  ..in  Latine..  Tric/ioniancs;  in  the 
Shoppes  Polytrichon.  Ibid.  Ixxi.  412  [Mosse]  3.  Goldy- 
lockes,  Polytrichon,  or  Golden  Maydenheare.  The  third 
kind  which  some  call  Golden  Polytrichon,  hath  very  small 
slender  stalkes.]  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  Vir- 
tues of  Potitrich  are  to  dry,  dissolve,  and  digest. 

Polytrichous  :  set  POLY-  i. 

Folytrochal  (p<JlHr<rkal),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  polytrochus  (Ehrenberg)  (f.  Gr.  iroAw-,  POLY-  + 
rpoxos  wheel :  see  below)  +  -AL.]  a.  Having  several 
circlets  of  cilia,  as  the  larva  of  a  polychaete  worm. 
b.  Belonging  to  the  division  Polytrocha  of  rotifers, 
in  which  the  trochal  disk  or  '  wheel '  has  several 
lobes.  So  Polytroch  (pp'litr^k),  a  polytrochal 
animal ;  Polytrochous  a.  =  polytrochal. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Polytrochus,  applied  by  G.  C. 
Ehrenberg  to  two  Families  . .  of  the  Infusoria  Rotifera, 
having  many  crowns  of  hairs:  polytrochous.  1878  BELL 
Gegenbanr's  Comp.  Aliat.  137  The  larvae  of  the  Chaetopoda 
are  divided  into  mesotrochal,  telotrochal,  and  polytrochal 
forms.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Polytroch. 

Polytrophic  (p?litr?-nk),  a.  [In  sense  a,  f. 
Gr.  uoAvrpoipos  giving  much  nourishment  (f.  m>\v-, 
POLY-  +  Tpiqxiv  to  feed)  +  -ic  ;  with  sense  b,  cf.  Gr. 
iro\vrp<xpos  (f.  as  above)  highly  nourished.]  •(•  a. 
?  Affording  much  nourishment ;  highly  nutritive. 
'  Obs.  b.  Of  a  parasitic  organism  :  Infesting  more 
than  one  host.  So  Polytrophy,  abundant  or 
excessive  nutrition  (?  obs.}. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Atiim.  ff  Min.  16  Hoggs  flesh  . .  is  of 

easie  concoction,. .  poly trophick,  and  of  a  thick  and  viscous 

juyce.    1667  DENHAM  Direct.  Paint,  iv.  viii,  Themselves 

must  share  in  this  Polutrophy.     1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 

|    Polytrophia,   term   for   excessive    nutrition :    polytrophy. 

1900  Nature  T3  Sept.  465/1  Sometimes  parasitic  (facultative 

i    parasites),  monotrophic  or  polytrophic  [bacteria]. 

PolytropiC  ;pplitr^-pik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  iroAvT/wiros 
turning  many  ways,  versatile,  etc.,  also  much- 
travelled  (epithet  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey),  f. 
I  iroAv-,  POLY-  +  T/JOITOS  turn.] 

1.  Capable  of  turning  to  various  courses  or  ex- 
|   pedients;  versatile. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  506  In  the  Odyssey. .his  poly- 
\    tropic  powers  are  brought  into  full  play.     i86z  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  VI.  243  We  may  encounter  men  in  that  city  who  are 
as  polytropic  as  Ulysses. 

2.  Math.  Turning  several  times  round  a  pole; 
also  applied  to  a  function  which  has  several  different 
values  for  one  of  the  variable  (opp.  to  monotropic). 

Polytyke,  obs.  form  of  POLITIC. 

Polytype   (pc'litsip).     [a.   mod.F.  polytype : 

i   see  POLY-  and  TYPE.]     A  cast,  or  form  of  stereo- 

i  type,  made  from  an  intaglio  matrix  obtained  by 
pressing  a  woodcut  or  other  plate  into  semi-fluid 
metal ;  also,  a  copy  of  an  engraving,  of  printed 

i  matter,  etc.  made  from  such  a  cast.  Also  attrib. 
So  Polytypage  [F.  polytypage},  the  art  of  making 

j   polylypes;    Polytype   v.  trans.    [F.  polylyper], 
to  produce  by  polytypage. 
1801  Paris  as  it  mas  II.  Ixxxiv.  534  MO/;,  The  learned 

i  Camus,  in  his  '  Historical  Sketch  of  Polytypage  and  Stereo- 
typage'.  1839  T.  C.  HANSARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 

;  XVIII.  567/1  (heading)  Of  Polytypage.  Ibid.  567/2  Guillot 
. .  reported  that  from  one  engraving,  for  the  400  livres 

]  assignats,  he  had  struck  or  polytyped  897  mother-punches 
and  1487  daughters.  Ibid.,  Didot  ..  issued  proposals  for 
printing  polytyped  editions  of  the  classics.  Hit,  568/1 
Professor  Wilson  of  Glasgow  . .  thought  it  possible  to  make 

:    polytypes    of   glass    from    engraved    copperplates.      1864 

1  WEBSTER,  Polytype,  a.,.. as,  a  polytype  plate.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  28  Nov.  6/1  A  handsome  quarto  volume  with 
portraits,  twenty  phototypes,  and  three  polytypes. 

I     Polytypic  (ppliti-pik),  a.    [f.  Gr.  vo\v-,  POI.Y- 


POLYZOISM. 


•,  f.  TWOS  TYPE.]  Having  or  involving 
several  different  types.  Also  Polytypical  a. 

1888  J.  T.  GULICK  in  Linn.  Sac.  Jrnl.,  Zool.  XX.  201 
Polytypic  evolution  or  Divergent  Evolution  is  any  trans- 
formation of  a  species  in  which  different  types  appear  in 
different  sections.  1890  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXXIX. 
22  '  A  new  species '  may  be  one  that  has  been  formed  by 
monotypic  transformation,  the  old  form  disappearing  with 
the  production  of  the  new,  or  it  may  be  one  that  has  arisen 
through  polytypic  transformation. 

Polyue,  obs.  form  of  PULLEY. 

Polyuresis  to  Polyuric  :  see  POLY-  i. 

Polyvalent  (pfJli-valent),  a.  [Hybrid  f.  POLY- 
+  VALENT.] 

1.  Chem.  =  MULTIVALENT. 

1881  WILLIAMSON  in  Nature  i  Sept.  417/1  Polyvalent  atoms 
can  combine  partly  with  one  element,  partly  with  another, 
and  also.. like  atoms  can  combine  with  one  another. 

2.  A  fed.  ?  I  laving  the  property  of  counteracting 
various  poisons. 

1004  Brit.  Meii.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  574  One  can  easily  obtain 
polyvalent  antivenenes.  1905  H.  D.  ROLI.ESTON  Dis.  Liver 
155  The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  bactericidal  serum  which 
is  polyvalent. 

Hence  Poly 'valence,  the  character  of  being  poly- 
valent ;  multivalence. 

1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Apr.  918  The  poly  valence  of  the 
amboceptor  would  be  more  difficult  to  understand  [etc.]. 

Polyvoltine :  see  POLY-  i. 

II  Polyzoa  (pclizffu'a),  sb.  pi.  Zool.  Sing. 
polyzoon  (-zou-^n).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  jroAu-,  POLY- 
-t-  (yov  an  animal.]  A  class  of  compound  or 
'colonial'  aquatic  (chiefly  marine)  invertebrate 
animals  (sometimes  reckoned  as  a  group  of  Mol- 
lusca}, of  small  size  and  various  forms,  often 
plant-like ;  popularly  called  moss-animalcules,  sea- 
mosses,  sea-mats,  etc.  Also  called  BHYOZOA. 

[1830  J.  V.  THOMPSON  Zool.  Res.  *r  /lltatr.v.Sa  (heading) 
On  Polyzoa,  a  new  animal  discovered  as  an  inhabitant  of 
some  zoophites.  Ibid.  92  The  Polyzoa  will  probably  be 
found  in  many  dissimilar  Genera  of  the  Zoophytes,]  1841 
BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Polyzootts,  Polyzoa,  a  class  of  com- 
pound animals,  resembling  in  their  organs  of  support  the 
Sertularians,  but  in  their  internal  organization  approaching 
nearly  to  the  compound  Ascidians.  1847  G.  JOHNSTON  Brit. 
Zooph.  (ed.  2)  I.  256  The  Polyzoa  or  ascidian  polypes  the 
Creator  has  cast  in  the  mould  not  of  the  Radiata,  but 
of  the  Mollusca.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  hn>.  A  aim.  viii.  468 
The  resemblance  of  the  larval  Brachiopod  to  a  Polyzoon, 
and  especially  to  Loxosoma,  is  striking.  1901  Cambr. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  475  The  name  Polyzoa  being  employed  by 
the  majority  of  English  writers . .  while  Bryozoa  is  employed 
by  practically  all  the  Continental  writers. 

D.  A  name  for  the  colonial  Radiolarians,  also 
called  Polycyttaria :  see  POLYCYTTABIAN. 

Hence  Polyzo-al  a.  =  next,  a. 

Polyzoan  (ppliz<Ju-an),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
POLYZOA  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  having 
the  character  of  the  Polyzoa.  b.  sb.  A  polyzoan 
animal,  a  polyzoon  ;  an  individual  polyp  or  zooid 
of  a  polyzoan  colony. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Polyzoan,  one  of  a  compound  group 
among  the  Bryozoa,.  .Dana. 

Polyzoary  (p^lizJ«'ari).  Zool.  Also  in  Lnt. 
form  polyzoarium  (p? lizo^-iivm),  pi.  -ia. 
[ad.  mod.L.  polyzoariitm,  f.  POLYZOA  •*•  -arium, 
•ARY  !.]  The  polypary  or  polypidom  of  a  colony 
of  Polyzoa,  or  the  colony  as  a  whole. 

1856  GOSSE  ^/fl«.  MarineZool.  II.  5  The  entire  assemblage 
jf  cells  springing  from  one  root-thread,  or  originating  from 
i  single  cell,  is  called  the  polyzoary.  1872  DARWIN  Orig. 


branches  by  two  and  two.  1877  Hvxi&t  Anat.  Inv.Anitn. 
viii.  459  The  polyzoarium  of  Cristatella  is  free  and  creeps 
about  as  a  whole. 

Hence  Polyzoarial  (-zo,e»-rial)  a.,  pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  polyzoary. 

1885  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  431/2 
'Ectocyst'  and  'endocyst  '..form  part  of  a  special  '  poly- 
zoarial  '  nomenclature,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  any  longer 
needful. 


. 

Polyzpic  (p?liz0"-ik),  a.    [f.  POLYZOA  +  -JC. 
So  F.  polyzoique.} 

1.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
Polyzoa  ;   composed   of  a   number  of  individual 
zooids  constituting  a  'colony  ',  compound,  colonial. 

1855  Eng.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  III.  858/2  The  Polyzoic  type 
[of  Mollusca]  itself  presents  five  subordinate  modifications 
in  the  five  principal  orders  of  the  group.  1861  HULME  tr. 
Moquin-Tandon  n.  u.  60  Duvernoy  believed  in  the  polyzt 
nature  of  the  Taenias  and  similar  animals.  1903  [see  POLY- 
PSYCHIC]. 

b.  In  Sporozoa,  Applied  to  a  spore  which  pro- 
duces many  germs  or  sporozoites. 

1901  G.  N.  CALKINS  Protozoa  153  The  archispores  ..  101 
a  definite  number  of  sporozoites,  varying  from  one  (mono- 
zoic)  or  two  (dizoic)  to  many  (polyzoic). 

2.  Anthtopol.  Characterized  by  a  belief  in  many 
imaginary  living  beings. 

i88«  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  367/2  Perhaps  th<-  best  name  fo 
this  first  stage  of  religious  development  might  be  the    poly- 

So  Polyzoism  (-z<>ii-iz'm),  the  character  of  being 
polyzoic  .sense  i). 


POLYZOMAL. 


i9<>3  MvtHs  Hum.  Personality  I.  Gloss.,  Ptharism  ,h. 
m'/norrin1d',"ualsiLindeP        organi™'.  of  Wng  composed  of 
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Polyzome  (pi>-liz<fum).  Geom.   [f.  POIY    +  Gr 

%  ^u^j^^ftn* * 

rational  and  integral  functions . .  ,all  of  the  same' degree ''r in 
regard  to  the  coordinates  (x,y,  *),  then  VT/  +  VK+  &c 
is  a  polyzorne,  and  the  curve  V  (/ +  </V  +  &c  - /•)  ,' 
polyzomal  curve. 

Polyzonal  p«>Iiz<?..-iial),  a.  [f. POLY-  +  ZONAL,] 
Applied  to  a  form  of  lens  invented  by  Brewster 
composed  of  a  number  of  annular  segments  or 
zones  ;  chiefly  used  in  lighthouses. 

toi»B^F^^!l^»K^33^l|5''^woillldtai1" 


n-TSi "i'l."'-  W  p<;mass ofa »h«p. 


POMATE. 

a  chain  from  the  neck  or  waUt,  esp.  as  a  DK« 
live  against  infection. 


Aw 

s  was  employed    at  the  South  EUiffTghSJ.S* 

Polyzooid  (iv  iw.-oid),  a.  ^/.  [f.  POLYZOA 
+  -DID.]  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Pol  v- 
zoa  ;  polyzoan,  polyzoic. 

1884  tr.  C  tout's  Zoot.  210  The  polyzooid  nature  of  the« 
(Sr  }  >S  mad'  aPPa"="<by  <he  presence  of  mty 

Polyzooilj  sing,  of  POLYZOA,  q.  v. 

Polyzoonite  (pflirJ  »^nsit).  Zool.  rare.  Cirree 
tP*LnooNH..iMl,  of.  POLYWTE.]  AnindU 
vidual  zootd  of  a  polyzoon. 

1871  T.  R.  JONES  Atiim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  504  When  the 
Polyzoomle  retires  into  its  abodefthe  seta  and  soft  termina 
tion  of  the  cell  are  gradually  folded  inwards,  in  "he  SneV 

"ah±  ofYh'e  ^er^  ^^  '  '  ''""*  <"«  ™*S 
llPoma  (po-u-ma).   Anat.     [a.  Gr.  *£/«,,  .„- 
lid.J     Ine  occipital   operculum  of  the  brain   of 
a  monkey. 

1889  Buck's  Handkk.  Mud.  Sc.  VIII.  162/1   Since  th. 
dorsal  termination  of  the  occipital  fissure  is  covered  by  hi 
poroa,  there  results  an  apparent  continuity  of  the  uomatic 
and  occipital  fissures.    1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  zL 
Pomace  (pwm/s).   Forms:  6  pomes,  pomois 
pomace;    also   7  pumis,   8-9  pom(m)ice, 
pummice,  pummaoe.     See  also  POMMEY      fA 
derivative  of  L.  pdmum  or  F.  pomnie  apple  •  the 
form  pomace,  if  original,  ap,>ears   to  correspond 
o  med.L.  pomacium,  pSmatium  cider  (?for  L 
>//ia-««/«);  but  the  sense  makes  a  difficulty,  as' 
do  also  the  variant  forms. 
Cf.  also  OF.  fomat  (Goclef.),  in  mod.  patois  of  Yeres  (near 

" 


Pomacentroid  (p^mase-ntroid),  a.  and  j* 

'£fih*Sy$?t  (L^PWe  1802),  generic 

ame  (t.  Or.  »<u^a  hd,  cover  +  xivroov  centre1)  + 

-oiDj     a.  adj   Of,  pertaining  to,  oT  re3ing 

the  ^tonuceHtrtd*,  a  family  of  tropical  fishes,  of 

ffl  SrtSSSE  is  *«  'ypical  ecnus-  b-  ^*- 

A  fish  of  this  family.  l8oo  in  C«/.  ^«/. 

«  /^^  6f  -US  (P"m^'/as),  •».'    [f-  mod.L.  /ftrf. 
1    riV  hf55?"  *PPle>  +  -°US:  ^  -ACEODS.1 
.LrS  Pertalnme  «»,  or  consisting  of  apples 

Ji£2b!!!£K  '"  s°r  J-  Flo>:«  ^  *  CM  SS.  »<»« 

' 


le  groves 


t  Lawns, 


trees 


e-like  fruits 


,  ;--;.T»  or  consisting  of  pomace. 
1828  ,,i  WEBSTER.    1881  in  OGILVIE. 

tPoma-da,  poma-do.   Obs.    Also 
mada,  -ado,  pom(m)ade.     [a   It    torn 

Tnf0ri0)'^  **"""  /ommel  >of  a  "*C:  ^T.A^! 
In  hmpomm-  after  F. pommade;  see  also  -ADO.] 
An  exerc.se  of  vaulting  upon  or  over  a  horse  by 
isS"NA°"e  °"  the  P°mmel  of  the  saddle. 

«M9  "R^NS^  Cvil*  P'm  ff""'  P°™a^^"  dSommerse1^ 

active.   He  did  the  pomado  in  the  saddle  of  the  third  horsi 
m  his  armour.    1706  PH.LUPS,  Pomada.    17,7-4,  C HAMBF 
Cycl.,  Pomada,  an  exercise  of  vaulting  the  wooden 
by  laying  one  hand  over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 

T  Poma'de.  sb.^  Obs.  rare—1.  f=  m*A  T  ** 
mat*  (Du  Cange),  obs.  F.  pommade  ($4^ 
Godef.,  from  Gascony  or  Beam),  Pr.  pomada 
cider:  see  POME  si.,  -ADE  I.]  A  drink  made  of 
apples;  cider. 


scented 

°r  havin« 


pl^Hi^tSSSS 


O    4-L      J  God.s  Pounder,  smell  better  by  rulbine 
•a-    f  he  case  in  which  this  perfume  was  carried 
usually  a  hollow  ball  of  gofi  silver,  ivor",  etc 
often  m  the  shape  of  an  apple  or  orange. 
B.S.^vfS/SCL**  frS**  Mar,\  Jan.  (.831) 
'  "" 


of 


1.  The  mass  of  crushed  appfes  i'nThe  process  of 
making  cider:   a.  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out; 
D.  before  the  juice  is  pressed  out 
.  a-  15?"  MASCALL  Plant.  *  Graff.  6  Thnii»h  >h>  o-  •  rZl?'  ••"•"=• 

Pomade  (pm^'-d,  ||Poma-d),  a.»  Also  6-7 
pomado,  7  pomada,  -at«,  pommade.  [a.  F 
pommade  (in  this  sense)  =  Sp.  pomada,  It.  pomata 

, v „„,,„.„„„,.  UKl     ,   *>.ce    OMATCM,  and  cf.  prec.1     A  scented  ointment 

nch  remains  of  pressed  Apples,  after       Mn  wnlch  apples  are  said  to  have  been  originallv  an 

^^G^nSX^SS^^SSkSl   '   ln^ie»^f°r  "PP^'io"  '0  the  skin;  low iS 
w  Apple  or  Crab  I^nels,  sow  the  iKmma'ce  with  them      '    T  f°!\th?.skln  of  ^  head  and  for  dressing  the  hair, 
which  will  come  UD  the  first  V«r     .««.  T  oY--.    ,,;nem>    l      Pomade  divine,  name  of  a  healing  salve. 

'.?*»  WA«DE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  n.  „  To  make  asweete  Suet 
renche  and  Italian  Pommade  in  latine  pomatum. 
'°'  "Sft  ^"'^a1P°'nad°  to.fuPPl«  ones 


\%*^-^f£&v&te 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  a  book  containing  a  collection 
j    of  prayers ;  also  of  secrets,  etc. 
confined  ""  ("W2i,Th£  fam*»*«  of  Prayer,  wherein  is 

^^•SS^lST'^lSK'S^^'i 

'    Dra7e?btwher:<indart'b  8?fl"  VI"°  y°U  ^  ""'  Pol?mande' 'of 
ercu  '    *^'  "'V/'>  ThC          ine   Pymander  of  Hermes 


..  . 

ftStl  '?        J1"1"  ™,hl 
the  Sider  is  made,  used 


,  toflii*. 


ra       ernes,  sow  te  Pumnce  wt 
which  will  come  up  the  first  Year.    1884  T.  HARDY      « 
Tales,  Interlopers  at  Knap  (,889)  .57  ^hereYhe    dunghllb 
smell  of  pomace  instead  of  stable-refuse.      ,897  £'X  „ 

h    ,£Jrn  '  Th'  P°'mc5°r  "•«»'  "fter  cider  ILractlon 
O.  1764  CHOKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  s  v.  Cvder   Th.. 
apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  pummice  is  received  in 
a  large  open-mouthed  vessel    a  18.5  FORBY  F<v  EAnrlia 
'he       *       apples  mashcd  und«  *  stone  rouS 


''F)  ''P-sa'"'-    ,'599  A.~M"."tr.~£rfKt««^VVftfc  rnysut 
&h  (Recipe  for]  an  excellent  spanishe  Pomado 'I«M 


3.  attrib.,  us  pomander  box,  bracelet  chain 
IS99  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Manmt  of  Hum.  It  i,  Walkes  all 
day  hang  d  in  pomander  chains.     1610  -  AklLi.  iv,  Offrine 
citizens.wmes    pomander-bracelets,    As   his    preserualiue 
I    made  of  the  elixir.     1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  SM  VM.  Wki 
j    '8'3  I-  527  An  Agnus  Dei  hung  by  a  pomander  chain  at 

S^SSSfcrf^^^^M 

UPomard,  pommard  (poma-r).    [From  Po- 
mard,  Pommard,  the  name  of  a  village  in  the 
i   department  of  Cote  d'Or,  France.]    A  red  Bur- 
!  gundy  wine. 

1833  C.  REDDING  Mad.  Wines  v.  0836)  100  Pomard  of 
somewhat  more  body  than  Volnay.  1883  Chamt.  Jr,°l. 
M  Dec.  7«7/,  A  dozen  of  oysters  ..  and  a  fictile  of  pomaid. 


Physicke 


.vij  «i  e  B  spanisbe   tornado.     1611 

SZTSZl  f,01"4'?"1'  «  Pomata  (an  oyntmen" 

• 


(ra"S-(:   ?'  Anyttung  crushed  or  pounded  to 
pulp.    b.  Any  solid  refuse  whence  oil  has  been 
expressed  or  extracted;    e.g.  the  refuse  of  the 
menhaden  and  other  fish  after  the  oil  has  been 
(traded,  formerly  known  tt  fish-guano,  fish-caki 
y-^um;   also,  the  cake  left  after  expressine 
il  from  th*  h^nnc  •   both  used  „  fertiHzers. 
"ts  i.  vi.  ioi  Then  t 


1  in  mortars 


H  rh..  ,-A?1 '     ^  IL         cake,  pumice,  or  as  commonly 
£ '  ions  of  the'fiih     C,e^0/^nS.varIy  r\Wh°lc  fertiIizinS 

i 

»h1ch  a?cum»ai'e47?,hhe     fish.  cu«ings  '  and  refuse  fish 
and  sou  forTrJilLr          «"""'«  a«  made  into  pomace 


pomades.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Children  (edl  4)  in' 
107  A  cold  ..  usually  requires  nothing  more  than  a  litile 
pomade  diyme  to  be  put  to  the  nostrils.  1874  BUKNAND 
My  time  vi  48  He  was  partial  to  sweet-smelling  pomade 

Hence  Pomade  v.  trans,  [cf.  F.  fommadcr 
(i 8th  c.  in  Godef.)],  to  anoint  or  dress  with 
pomade:  whence  Poma'ded ///.«. 

1889  MRS.  OLIPHANT  PoorGentlcm.  xliv,  A  powdered  and 
pomaded  woman  like  Mrs.  Sam.  Crockford.  1893 [vfz° 
TKLLTtG/ancts  Back  I.  xxi.  411  The  bachelors .  .pomaded 
their  hair  with  great  liberality. 

Pomage,  obs.  form  of  POMMAGE. 

Pomaise,  Pomall,  obs.  ff.  PUMICE,  POMMEL 

Pomander  (p^--,  rvmandaj,  poma-ndsj). 
Now  Hist.  Also  6  pomaunder,  pommaundre 
pomemaunder,pom(e)amber,  6-7  pommander! 
Ifcarly  mod.E.  pom(e)amber  (whence  by  dissimi- 
Ution  pomander},  a.  OF.  *pome  ambre,  pomme 
dembre  (i3th  c.),  £  pome  apple  (see  POME)  + 
ambre  AMBEK  ;  in  med.L.  pomum  ambre  ( 1 3th  c.) 

Stressed \fo»,an'der  bv  Skelton,  J.  Heywood,  Wither        ' 
so  given  by  Bailey,  Ash,  Walker,  Smart,  Worcester '  6 


g5Sg5wt5a^n«»s . 


, 

and 


81ven 


of 


r  I"  "^  2"8  in 

C.  122  PotuuiH  amtre.} 


Plu5  olant  q 


que  pomme 
Med.   Wts. 

A  mixture  of  aromatic  substances,  usually  made 
into  a  ball,  and  carried  in  a  small  box  or  bag 
(see  3)  in  the  hand  or  pocket,  or  suspended  by 


Pomarine   (pp-marein),  a.   Ornith.     [ad.  F. 

pomann,  arbitrary  repr.  of  mod.  L.  pffmatorkinus  1 
-  POMATOBHINE  ;  applied  to  a  species  of  Skua. 
1838  Encycl.  Brit.   (ed.  ;)  XVI.  633/1  The  skua    the 

pomarine  jager      and  Richardson's  jager.      1863   Sprint 

Mr*  359,  I  could  never  detect  the  pomarine  skua,   breed- 

ing  mth,s  district.     .885  SEEBOHM  Krit.  Bird,  III.  T,, 

note,  1  he  Poinanne  Skua  does  not  difler  from  the  othel 

Skuas  m  the  structure  of  its  nostrils. 

Poma-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare-",     [f.  L.  pSma- 

rt-us  of  or  relating  to  fruit  (f.  pomum  fruit,  tdmus 

fruit-tree)  +  -ous.J 
1656  Ki.ovmGiossofr.,Pom<irioiu ,..of  or  belonging  loan 

Orc!,ard  or  to  fruit  in  general,  but  most  commonly  Apples! 

*     11     ^""j"81  Pomari<"a<.  (lat.)  belonging  to  a  Pomary,  i. 

an  Orchard,  or  place  set  with  Apple-trees      1775  in  ASH 

tPo-marlst.   Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  L.  pdmarium 

(see  next)  +  -IST,]    The  keeper  or  proprietor  of 
an  orchard. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  86/!  Pomarists  or  Lovers 
and  Keepers  of  Orchards. 

t  Po-mary.  Obs.  In  4  pomeri,  5  -arie.  [ad. 
i,.  pdmarium  an  orchard,  prop,  neut  of  pomdrius 
adj.,  f.  pomum  fruit.]  A  fruit-garden  ;  an  orchard. 

a  1380  Pistil!  o/S«sa>,  63  Eueryday  bi  day  In  be  Pomeri 
pel  play.  Ibid.  109  porwout  be  pomeri  we  passed  us  lo 
play.  ?  a  1400  Mortt  A  rth.  3364  Was  no  pomarie  so  pightc 
of  pryncez  in  Erthe.  [1656  BLOCNT  Klossogr.,  I'mnary.  a 
place  set  with  Fruit  trees,  an  Orchard  ;  also  an  Apple  I -oft  I 

Pomate  (poa-mfl),  st.  rare.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Also  8  Sc.  pomet.  [ad.  mod.  L.  psmatitm:  sec 
-ATE  i.]  a.  =  POMACE  i  a.  b.  •=  POMATUM  i. 

l«99  EVELYN  Acctari*  (1729)  175  There  is  made  a  Ma.-h 
or  Pomate  of  this  Root.  1773  KKRGUSSON  Anid  Reikie 
Poems  (1785!  .06  The  pomet  skusler'd  up  his  hair.  1903  in 
Enr.  Dial.  Diet. 

Pomate  (pome'-l],  v.  rare.    Obs.  exc,  dial.     [I. 
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POMATIC. 

POMATUM  :  cf.  -ATE  :>.]  trans,  a.  To  reduce  to 
a  pomatum  or  paste,  b.  To  dress  (the  hair)  with 
pomatum. 

1684  tr.  /Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.  743  Tincture  of  Steel 
pomated.  1833  GALT  R.  Gilhaize  xlii,  His  hair,  .was  as  if 
it  had  been  pomated. 

Pomatic  (pomartik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  TTW/M,  -noiiun- 
lid,  cover  (see  POMA)  -H  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  poma;  arising  from  the  overlapping  of  the 
poma,  as  a  fissure  in  a  monkey's  brain. 

1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Mcd.  Sc.  VIII.  162/1  A  lateral 
between  the  pomatic  margin  and  the  ectal  surface  of  the 
temporal  gyre.  Ibid,  [see  POMA]. 

Fomatioid  (p0moe-tt|0id),a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Pomatias,  generic  name,  a.  Gr.  irai/jLarias  a  snail 
with  an  operculum  (wS^a).]  Resembling  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Pomatias,  or  the  family  Poma.- 
tiidee,  of  operculated  terrestrial  snails. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet, 

Pomatorhine  (pJi'matorain),  a.  Ornith. 
[ad.  mod.L.  pomatorhinus  adj.,  f.  Gr.  irSifta,  -ar- 
lid,  cover  +  pis,  fiat-  nose.]  Having  the  nostrils 
partly  covered  with  a  scale.  Applied  ineptly  to 
a  single  species  of  Stercorarius  or  Skua,  all  the 
genus  being  really  '  pomatorhine '  :  cf.  POHARINE. 

1884  YARRELL  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4)  III.  671  The  Pomato- 
rlune  Skua  is  said,  .to  deposit  two  eggs  in  a  mere  depression 
of  the  moss  on  the  tundras  of  the  Taimyr,  1896  List 
Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  530  Stercorarius poinatorhinns  (Temm.), 
Pomatorhine  Skua. 

Pomatum  (pom?'-lom),  sb.  [a.  mod.L.  poma- 
tum, i.  pomum  apple  +  -Stum,  -ATE'.] 

1.  =  POMADE  sb2 

1562  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  n.  42  b,  This  Pomatum  wil 
be  as  whyte  as  snowe.  1597  GERAHDE  Herbal  in.  xcv.  1276 
There  is  likewise  made  an  ointment  with  the  pulpe  of  Apples 
and  Swines  grease  and  Rose  water,  which  is  vsed  to 
beautifie  the  face.,  called  in  shops  Pomatum,  of  the  Apples 
whereof  it  is  made.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  clxviii. 
258  Pomatum,  which  is  of  much  use  to  soften  and  supple 
the  roughnesse  of  the  skin.  1712-14  Porii  Rape  Lock  n. 
120  Gums  and  Pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain.  1783 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  240  Its  essence  is  mixed  with  poma- 
tums for  the  face  and  hands.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomcs 
ii,  Their  ..hair.,  disguised  with  powder  and  pomatum. 

attrib.  1629  DAVENANT  Albovine  v.  i,  They  say  it  is  your 
custom  to  sleep  in  Pomatum  Masques.  1683  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  1808/4  One  Silver  Pomatum-Pot.  1885  '1.  A.  GUTHRIE 
Tinted  Venus  x.  121  Your  bottles  and  pomatum-pots. 

1 2.   =  CIDEK.  Obs.  rare—". 

1657  Physical  Diet. ,  Pomatum,  a  drink  made  of  apples. 

Hence  Poma  tuni  v.  trans. ,  =  POMAIJE  v. ;  Poma'- 
tnmed  (-omd)  ///.  a.,  anointed  with  pomatum  ; 
Poma'tnmy  (-ami)  a.,  sticky  with  pomatum. 

1786  Pogonologia  80  His  whiskers,  .combed,  and  poma* 
turned  by  his  mistress.  1821-30  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  \.  29 
Powdered  and  pomatumed  hair.  1857  LD.  CAMPBELL  Lives 
Chief  Justices  III.  Hi.  250  The  wigs  that  had  been  properly 
frizzed  and  pomatumed.  1894  MRS.  RITCHIE  Chapters fr. 
Mem.  \.  10  Features,  ornamented  with  little  pomatumy 
wisps  of  hair. 

Pomayse,  obs.  form  of  PUMICE. 

II  Pombe  (pfmb«).  [Swahili  pombe^\  An 
intoxicating  drink  made  by  fermentation  from 
many  kinds  of  grain  and  some  fruits  in  Central 
and  East  Africa. 

1857  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  (1860)  I.  iii.  95  Grain  is  so 
abundant  that  the  inhabitants  [of  Zungomero]  exist  almost 
entirely  upon  the  intoxicating  ponibe,  or  holcus-beer. 
1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  v.  (1873)  I.  117  The  chief 
brought  a  huge  basket  of  pombe.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY 
Dark  Co/it.  I.  vii.  151  The  great  jar  of  froth-topped  pombe 
is  then  brought  up. 

Pombgranade,  obs.  form  of  POMEGRANATE. 

Pombil :  see  POMELY  a. 

Pome  (p<?"m),  s&.  (Also  in  comb.  5  powm(e, 
6  poum,  6-7  pom.)  [a.  OF.  pome  (F.  pomme}  :— 
late  L.  or  Romanic  *poma  apple,  orig.  pi.  of  L. 
pomum  '  fruit ',  later,  '  apple '.] 

1.  A  fruit  of  the  apple  kind  or  resembling  an 
apple ;  now  only  poet,  an  apple,  f  Punical pome, 
pomegranate:  =  Apple  Punic  (APPLE  3). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  III.  742  Ox  dong  aboute  her 
route  if  that  me  trete,  The  pomes  sadde  &  braune  wil  hit 

;ete.      c  1430    LYUG.   Ballad  Commend,    ottr    Latly    121 

)  punical  pome  ayens  al  pestilence.  1589  FLEMING  Vlrg. 
Georg.  n.  22  A  taste  ..  of  wholsome  cytron  pome.  1729 
Evelyn's  Sylva  n.  v.  154  They  have  sometimes  produced  a 

iretty  small  Pome.     1839  BAILEY  Fcsfus  xxvii.  (1851)  466 

jike  her  of  old,  ere  dropped  the  golden  pome. 

b.  Bot.  A  succulent  inferior  fruit,  consisting  of 
a  firm  fleshy  body  formed  of  the  enlarged  calyx, 
inclosing  two  or  more  few-seeded  carpels  (rarely 
only  one)  of  cartilaginous  or  bony  texture,  forming 
the  core  :  as  an  apple,  pear,  quince,  haw,  etc. 

1816  KEITH  Phys.  Bot.  II.  i6p  In  the  pear  the  pome 
tapers  down  gradually  to  the  point  of  insertion.  1853  in 
Pkarniac,  Jrnl.  XIII.  14  The  fruit  is  a  small  black  pome. 

t  2.  The  heart  or  head  of  a  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
or  broccoli.  (F.  pomme.')  Obs. 

1658  EVELYN  Fr,  Card.  (1675)  178  When  their  heads,  and 
pomes  are  formed,  if  you  perceive  any  of  them  ready  to  run 
to  seed,  draw  the  plant  naif  out  of  the  ground.  1664  — 
Kal.  Hort.  Aug.  (1729)  213  Cauly-flowers  over-speeding  to 
pome  and  head. 

3.  transf.  A  ball  or  globe,  especially  of  metal ; 
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the  royal  globe  or  ball  of  dominion  =  golden  apple 
(APPLE  6) ;  see  also  quot.  1866. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3355  And  syne  profres  me  a  pome 
pighte  fulleof  fairestonys.  .In  sygne  }>at  I  sothely  was  soue- 
rayne  in  erthe.  ifjglnv.R.  V^ardr.  (1815)293  A  belt  with.. 
ane  pome  garnissit  with  peril.  1814  SOUTHEV  Roderick  xvm. 
131  Where  was  the  rubied  crown,  the  sceptre  where,  And 
where  the  golden  pome.  1866  Direct.  Angl.  (ed-s)  257  Pome, 
a  round  ball  of  silver  or  other  metal ;  which  is  filled  with 
hot  water,  and  b  placed  on  the  altar  in  winter  months  to 
prevent  danger  or  accident  with  the  chalice,  from  the  hands 
of  the  priest  becoming  numb  with  cold. 

f  4.  Fortif.  The  rounded  projecting  shoulder  of 
a  bastion.  Obs. 

1508  BARRET  T/ieor.  Warres  v.  i.  125  The  parts  of  a  Bul- 
warfce  are.  .the  Orecchion  or  Pome,  or  gard,  or  shoulder. 
1508  FLOIUO,  Orecchione,  that  part  of  a  bulwarke  which  is 
called  by  some  the  pome,  guard,  or  shoulder. 

f5.   =  POMANDER  i.  rare. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Enfis  XH.  Prol.  146  Precyus  invnctment, 
salve,  or  fragrant  pome. 

6.  Comb^zs  pome-bear  ing t-shaped&$$>.\  fpome- 
adam  [in  F.  pomme  d'Adam  =  mod.L.  pomum 
Adami\  =  ADAM'S  APPLE  i,  lime-fruit;  f  pome- 
paradise  [cf.  F.  pomme  de  paradis  (Cotgr.  1611)], 
a  sweet  kind  of  apple,  =  PARADISE  APPLE  a, 
HONEY- APPLE  b ;  *f  pome -quince,  ?  an  apple- 
shaped  variety  of  quince;  f  pome-warden,  ?  « 
POME-PEAR.  See  also  POME-CITRON,  etc. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farine  in.  xxvi.  482  As  for*p_ome- 
adams  [Fr.  orig.  pommes  d'Adam]  they  are  round,  twise  or 
thrise  as  great,  as  orenges.  1901  G.  Nicholson's  Diet.  Gard,^ 
Cent.  Suppl.  645/2  R\osa\ pomitera  (*pome -bearing).  Great 
Apple  Rose.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  164  The  'Pome- 
Paradise,  or  hony  Apples  called  Melimela.  1611  COTGR., 
)  the  Pome-paradice,  Honny-apple,  or  Honny- 
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quinces  or  Peare-quinces,  easeth  the  head-ach.  1895  Syd. 
Soc.  Le.v.t  Pomiform,  *pome -shaped.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
vn,  605  Other  more  comon  fruytes :  as  costardes,  wardens, 
*pomewardons,  richardons,  damysyns,  and  plummes. 

t  Pome,  i1.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  pommer^  f.  pomme  : 
see  prec.]  intr.  To  form  a  close  compact  head  or 
heart,  as  a  cabbage,  lettuce,  etc. ;  to  head,  to  heart. 

1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  175  There  is  another  sort 
of  cabbage,  .they  seem  to  me  the  most  natural  of  all  the 
rest ;  for  they  pome,  close  to  the  ground,  1699  —  Acetaria 
(1729)  150  Lettuce  ty'd  close  up,  Pome  and  Blanch  of  them- 
selves. 17*7  S.  S\vnzE«f*ract.GarJ.  in.  xxiii.  130  The  time 
of  sowing  the  chief  of  the  Brassicast  especially  those  that 
pome  or  cabbage. 

Pomeamber,  obs.  form  of  POMANDER. 

fPome-apis.  Obs.  Also  7  pome-appease,  8 
pomme  d'Api,  -d'Apis.  [ad.  F.  pomme  d'api: 
cf.  L.  mains  appiana  (Pliny),  f.  the  name  of  one 
Appius,  who  is  said  to  have  grafted  the  apple  on 
a  quince-stock.]  A  variety  of  apple. 

[1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  (1586)  87  In_the  olde 
time  the  cheefest  Apples  were  . .  Claudians,  Matians,  and 
Appians,  so  called  of  their  first  founders.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v. 
Potitme,  Pomme  Apf>ie,  ou  dtAppie,  an  Apple  thats  like  a 
Quince,  both  in  smellj  and  bignesse.]  1664  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  232/1  Fruit  Trees  ..  for  a  moderate  Plantation. 
Apples  ..  Passe-pome:  Pome  Apis:  Cour-pendue.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  211  There  is  a  curious  apple  newly 
propagated,  called  Pome-appease...!  suppose  this  is  that 
which  is  called  the  Ladies  Longing.  1741  Conipl.  Fam.' 
Piece  n.  iii.  361  Pomme  d'Api,..  and  some  Apples  of  less 
Account.  1767  J.  ABERCROMBIE  Ev.  Man  his  own  Gard. 
(1803)  671  Apples..,  Aromatic  russet,  Pomme  d'Apis,  New- 
town  pippin. 

t  Fome-ce  dre.  Obs,  [f.  POME  +  F.  cedre>  It. 
cedro  citron.]  —  next. 

c  1430  LYUG.  /!//'«.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  15  The  pome-cedre 
corageos  to  recomfort.  1481  BOTONEK  Tulle  on  Old  Age 
(Caxton)  F  iv,  Pomegarnades,  orenges,  figges,  dates,  al- 
mandes,  pomecedres. 

t  Pome-ci'tron.  Obs.  [f.  POME  +  CITKON. 
Cf.  L.  malum  citmim^  =  CITRON  i. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  81  A  great  frute  as  bygge  as  pome 
citrons.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacfts  Husb.  n.  (1586)  92  If 
they  [citrons]  be  very  great  and  rounde  like  Pompeons,  they 
call  them  Pomcidrons.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  359  The 
Pomecitron  is  not  so  good  to  be  chewed  and  eaten  of  it 
selfe.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  1 173  The  Hand  yeeldeth 
Figs,  Pomegranates,  Muske-millions,  Pome-Citrons  very 
faire.  1709  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  n.  56  Pine-Apples,  Pome- 
citrons,  Pomegranates,  and  other  sorts  of  Fruits.  i8oa 
JAMIESON  Use  Sacr.  Hist.  I.  n.  439  The  pome-citron  is  said 
to  bear  fruit  at  all  times. 

b.   Comb.,  as  pome-citron  pill,  tree,  wood. 

1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xvi.  66  In  stead  of  incense 
they  vsed  Cedar  or  Pomecytron  wood  for  perfume.  1641 
G.  SANDYS  Parapkr.  Song  Sol.  vm.  iii,  From  under  the 
Pomecitron  tree.  1675  H.  WOOLLEY  Gentler.  Comp.  177 
The  Pomo-citron-pills  preserve  and  help  digestion. 

t  Pome-dorry.  Obs.  Also  5  -dorreng,  -de 
Oringe.  [f.  POME  +  DORY  a.  2,  F.  «W  gilded.] 
In  Old  Cookery,  A  meat  ball  or  rissole  coated  with 
yolk  of  egg,  etc. :  cf.  ENDORE  v. 

c  1381  Anc.  Cookery  §42  (1780)  106  For  to  make  Pomme- 
dorry.  Take  Buff  and  hewe  yt  smal  al  raw..rost  yt  and 
endorre  yt  wyth  solkys  of  eyryn.  c  1420  Liber  Cocotum 
(1862)  37  For  powme  dorrys  ..  Endore  hit  with  jolkes  of 
egges.  c  lyy*  Tiuo  Cookery-bks.  58  Pome  dorreng.  c  1440 
Anc.  Cookery  in  Housck.  Ord.  (1790)  442  Frasure  to  make 
Pome  de  Oringe.  Take  the  lyvreof  porke,  and  bray  hit  all 
rawe  right  smal  [etc.], .do  therto  a  lytel  floure,  and  endore 
horn  therwith  in  the  rostynge. 


POMEGRANATE. 

Pomege,  obs.  form  of  PUMICE. 

Pomegranate  (ppm-,  prmigrae-net, 
po'mjgrjBnet).  Forms :  4  pomme-,  poom-, 
powmbe-,  4-5  pouai(e-,  pum-,  4-6  powm-,  4-8 
pom-,  6  pomb-,  4-8  pome- ;  a.  4-6  -garnade, 
-garnard(e,  -garnat(e,  -garnet(t(e,  (4  -gernett, 
5  -gamed);  /3.  (5  -grenet),  5-7  -granad(e, 
-granat,  5  -granarde,  6-8  -granet ;  6-  pome- 
granate. 7.  4  pown-,  poun-garnette,  4-6 
-garnard,  4-7  -garnet,  (5  -karnet) ;  5  pon-,  6 
poyngarnette,  ponegarnarde,  pound  garnette. 
S.  5  bamegarnade,  6  palm-garnete.  [ME.  a. 
OK.  pome  (pomme,  fume)  grctiate,  -ade,  -et(f)t, 
garn-,  gharn-,  guam-,  gitern-,  gem-ate,  -ade, 
-et(f]e,  {.  pomme  apple  +f  rotate,  in  mod.F.  gre- 
nade —-  It.  granata,  Sp.  granada :— pop.L.  or  Com. 
Romanic  granata  for  cl.  L.  granatum  (=  malum 
granatum,  in  med.L.  pomum  granatum},  a  pome- 
granate, lit.  (an  apple)  having  many  grains  or 
seeds.  The  stem-part  gren-  became  in  OF.  by 
metathesis  gern-,  garn-,  whence  the  Eng.  forms 
in  -garn-  from  I4th  to  i6th  c. ;  the  OF.  ending 
-ate  became  in  Eng.  -at(e,  -etle,  -et(t,  the  F.  -ade 
of  southern  origin  (see  -ADE)  gave  Eng.  -ade  and 
-ard.  (Cf.  GARNADE  1,  GABNET2,  GBANATE  -', 
GRENADE  i.)  The  first  element  (in  Norman  F. 
pume,  potime)  became  in  ME.  variously  pomme, 
poom,  pome,  pom,  pomb,  and  poum,  pum,  powtnli, 
corrupted  to  poun,  pawn,  pon,  poyn,  and  pound. 
Stressed  by  the  poets  generally  from  1 7th  to 
igthc.,  and  by  Bailey,  Johnson,  Walker,  Smart, 
pomegra'nate ;  in  some  recent  dictionaries  po'me- 
granule.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  funica  Granatum,  N.  O. 
Myrtacex,  a  large  roundish  many-celled  berry, 
with  many  seeds,  each  enveloped  in  a  pleasantly 
acid  juicy  reddish  pulp,  enclosed  in  a  tough  leathery 
rind  of  a  golden  or  orange  colour  tinged  with  red. 

«.  13x0-30  HornCh.  374  Apoumgarnet  (>er  schcbrak.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1466  As  f>ay  prudly  hade  piked  of  pom- 
garnades.  1381  WYCLIF  Num.  xiii.  24  [23]  Of  the  povvm- 
garnettis  [1388  of  pumgarnadis]  foi>othe.  .thei  token.  1398 
TKEVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  K.  xvn.  xcix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Mains 
granata  is  a  tre  bat  bereth  pommegarnettes.  c  1400  tr. 
SecrttaSec>et.,Gov.Lordsh.?n  Take}>e  iowse  ol'(>e  poume 
garnet.  1-1430  LYDG.  Mia.  I'oems  (Percy  Soc.)  15  Orengis, 
almondis,  and  the  pome  garnade  [rime  glade],  c  1460 
Play  Sacraiu.  186  Pumgarnetis  &  many  other  spycis.  1530 
PALSGR.  256/2  Pome  garnet,  jtomwc  de  granade.  1541  R. 
COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Njh,  Ye  must  gyue 
hym  some  of  a  pomgarnade  to  eate.  1547  BOORDE  arm 
Health  cxlii.  53  The  juyce  of  pome  Garnardes.  1613  R. 
CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Ponttfartat,  arfomcgrmut, 
a  kind  of  fruit. 

&.  1411  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Friv.  Piiv.  244  Gourdes 
and  Poumgrene[t]s.  1432-50  tr.  Higeien  (Rolls)  I.  108 
Bawmes,  olmes,  pomegranavdes.  IS3J  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe 
n.  vii.  (1541)  21  b,  Pomegranates  be  of good  iuyce,  and  pro- 
fitable to  the  stomacke.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Itut. 
(Arb.)  35  The  tree,  that  beareth  the  ppmgranate.  1590 
WEBSE  Traa.  (Arb.)  33  Al  manner  of  fruites  whatsoever, . . 
Pombgranades,  Orenges,  Limons.  1591  DRAYTON  Harmo- 
nic ofCh.  (Percy  Soc.)  27  Pleasant  liquor  that  distils  from 
the  pomgranet  fine,  c  1610  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  1095 
Her  temples,  peices  of  Pomegranates  seeme.  1655  E. 
TERRY  Voy.  E.  [nd.  96  Here  are .  .store  of  Pome-granats, 
Pome-citrons.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  vn.  149  With  deeper  red 


632  Pomegranates  are  quoted  in  1284  at  a  shilling  each. 

y.  1382  Poungarnet  [see  b].  1398  TREVISA  Kartli.  De 
P.  R.  xvn.  i.  (MS.  Bodl.),  Almaundes  and  poungar- 
nardes  leueb  here  malice  bi  crafte  of  tileinge.  <  I425  '  oc~ 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  647/37  H°c  walvm  gninatititt,  poun- 
karnet.  1466  Mann,  tt  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  330  Item, 
for  xvj.  pongarnettes,  the  same  day,  ij.s.  vj.d.  1502  rri-.y 
Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  74  A  present  of  poyn- 
and  apulles.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  c  ij  b, 

m 


garnettes 

Pound   ga  .        .  . 

Kec.  III.  224  Unum  pomum  granatum  vocatum  'a  pound 


. 

nd   garnettes  the    M.    vii.    iiiirf.      1548  Nottingham 

' 


.        . 

gayner  '  [?  error  for  garnet).  1547  BOORDE  IntraJ.  A  aowl. 
xxxix.  (1870)  218  Olyues,  ponegarnardes,  .  .  Kigges  and 
Raysins,  and  all  other  fruites.  1577  FRAMPTON  JoyJiM 
Ncwes  in.  (1596)  57  Granadas,  which  wee  call  Poungar- 
nardes.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist,  /tidies  K. 
xxvi.  281  Like  vnto  the  graines  of  a  Poungarnet.  1660  K. 
MAY  Accomplisht  Cook  2  Almonds,  Poungarnet  and  Lemons. 

S.  1480  Bamegarnade  (see  5].  1599  DALLAM  Trnv.  (Hold. 
Soc.)  85  Heare  dothe  grow  good  store  of.  .  palm  gametes. 

fig.  a  1529  SKELTON  Sf.  Parrot  39  With  Kateryne  incom- 
parable, .  .  That  pereles  pomegarnet.  a  1658  CU:VUL.AND 
Times  80  Those  precious  Spirits  that  can  deal  The  Pome- 
granates of  Grace  at  every  Meal. 

b.  The  tree  (Fitnica  Granatuni)  which  bears 
this  fruit,  a  native  of  northern  Africa  and  western 
Asia,  now  naturalized  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  globe  generally  ;  a  POMEGRANATE-TIIEE. 

1381  WYCLIF  Song  Sol.  vi.  10(11]  Keholde,  if.  .the  poun- 
'    '     --- 


Flower,  as..  Pomegranates  with  double  and  single  Flowers. 
1813  BYRON  Giaour  493  The  young  pomegranate's  blossom! 


13  BYRON  Giaour  493 

strew   Their   bloom   in   blushes   ever   new.      1856  BKVANI 
Manure  ii,  I  see  thy  fia-lrees  kisk,  with  the  f;nr  pomegiana 
near.     1856  DKLAMBU  Flower  Gard.  (i860  127  The  LJoubk- 


POMEGBANATE-TBEB. 

flowered  Pomegranate  will  thrive  out-doors,  in  England, 
against  a  wall. 

c.  The  llower  of  the  pomegranate ;  usually 
scarlet,  rarely  white  or  yellowish. 

1873  '  OUIDA'  Pasiartl  II.  122  A  woman  goes  by  with  a 
knot  of  pomegtanate  in  her  dark  hair.  1886  SHELDON  tr. 
Flaubert's  Salamml't  14  As  rosy  as  a  halt-opened  pome- 
granate. 

3.  A  carved  or  embroidered  representation  of  a 
pomegranate  as  an  ornament  or  decoration. 

1382  \VYCLIF  Exod,  xxviii.  34  In  the  myddil  litel  belles 
mengcd,  so  that  the  litel  belle  be  gold,  and  a  powm  garnet 
(1388  pyn  appil].  Ibid,  xxxix.  23  Litil  bellis  of  moost  puyr 

;old,  the  whiche  thei  puttiden  bitwix  the  powmbe  garnetiis 

1 388  pum  garnadis],  in  the  nether  more  party  of  the  coote 
ji  enuyroun.  1541  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  168  Tapstre 
warke  with  pounde  garnettes.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  \.  iv, 
Those  walls  were  ornamented  with  the  pomegranate  conse- 
crated to  Isis.  1875  W.  MC!LWHAITH  Guide  Wigtoivnshire 
33  For  finial,  it  [the  Old  Cross  of  Wigtown]  has  a  pome- 
granate cut  in  stone. 

3.  Applied,  with  defining  words,  to  other  trees 
in  some  way  resembling  the  pomegranate  ;  as  the 
Native  P.  (Capparis  nobilis),  and  Small  Native  P. 
(Caff  art's  mitchel/i)  of  Australia. 

1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Usef.  Native  Plants  12  '  Small  Native 
Pomegranate  ', '  Native  Orange '.  1894  Melbourne  Museum 
Calal.,  Economic  Woods  «o  (Morris)  Native  Caper  Tree  or 
Wild  Pomegranate.  Found  in  the  Mallee  Scrub. 

1 4.  trans/.  A  rissole.  Obs. 

c  1430  Tuo  Cookery-bks.  \.  38  Pome-Garnez. — Take  lene 
RawPorke..&  hew  it  smal.. panne  make  ber-of  peletty.s,  as 
it  were  Applys,  be-twene  bin  hondys. 

6.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pomegranate  apple,  bark, 
colour  (hence  pomegranate-coloured  adj.),  kernel, 
root ;  pomegranate-like,  -red  adjs. ;  pomegranate- 
water,  a  drink  made  from  pomegranates. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Mel.  x.  iv,  Trees  beryng  Bamegar. 
nade  apples.  1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  77  Her  cheekes 
like  .  faire  pomegranade  kernels  washt  in  milke.  1754  J. 
BARTLET  furriery  22  Take  pomegranate  bark,  or  oak  bark, 
two  ounces.  i8aa-34  Gooifs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  692  The 
tongue . .  is  now  dry,  livid,  black  or  of  a  pomegranate  colour. 
1815  Greenhouse  Comp.  I.  130  (Dahlia  superflud),  the 
purple,  .brick-red,  dark  red,  pomegranate-coloured,  dark 
purple.  1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magendie's  Formul.  (ed.  2)  177 
Gienadia,  and  bark  of  the  pomegranate  root.  1876  '  OUIDA  ' 
Winter  City  viii,  That  small  pomegranate-like  mouth. 
1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind,  Honseh.  Alanagew.  87  Pome- 
granate-water., an  agreeably  cooling  drink. 

Pomegranate-tree.  =  prec.  i  b. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xiv.  2  Saul  dwellide  . .  vndur  a 
poomgarnet  tree.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  2867 1  A  Pomgarnett 
tree,  malogrenalus.  1577  FRAMPTON  Joyfull  NCVJCS  i. 
(1596)  7  The  Balsamo..is  made  of  a  tree  greater  then  a 
Powngarnet  Tree.  1680 O rwAY CWwf  Marius\\:  i.Nightly 
on  yon  Pomegranate-tree  she  sings.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON 
Loud.  Disp.  (1818)  325  The  pomegranate  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Barbary. 

Pomeis:  see  POME  vs. 

Pomel,  -ele,  -ell,  -elle,  obs.  ff.  POMMEL,  -ELLE. 

tPo-meled,  a.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  pomeU:  see 
POMELY.]  Dappled  ;  =  POMELY  a. 

cilio  Master  oj  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  v,  per  kyddes 
ben  kydded  with  pomeled  here,  as  be  hynde  calfes.  14.. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  587/28  Guttatus,  pomeled  ut  efuus. 

Pomelion,  variant  of  POMMELION. 

Pomelo  (pomelo,  ptrmela).  Also  pomello, 
pumvm)elo,  pomolo,  pommelo.  [Of  uncertain 
formation  and  history ;  app.  related  to  pomum, 
porno,  pome  apple.]  a.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  syno- 
nym of  the  POMPELMOOSE  or  SHADDOCK  (Citrus 
Acumaaa).  b.  In  America,  applied  to  the  variety 
or  sub-species  of  Citrus,  also  called  '  grape  fruit ' 
and  (in  the  English  market)  '  forbidden  fruit '. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Dt\'t.  Trade,  Pomelloes,  a  name  under 
which  forbidden  fruit  is  sometimes  sold  in  this  country  by 
fruiterers.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  i.  17,  I  cannot  agree 
..that  the  Amoy  pomelo  is  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world. 
1884  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  332  Mangosteen,  pomolo,  banano.  1885 
LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  139  The  orange,  lemon,  shad- 
dock,  pomelo,.. were  weighed  down  by  their  own  golden 
fruit.  1886  Guide  Mus.  bean.  Bot.,  Kciv  Gardens  No.  i.  29 
Puinpelmousse  or  Shaddock,  fruit  of  Citrus  decumana... 
The  Pumelo  is  a  smaller  fruited  variety. 

t  Po'mely,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  5  pomely,  pomly, 
pomelee  (also  Sc.  pommill,  pombil,  pompyll, 
poumle},  7  pomele.  [ad.  OF.  pomeli  (mod.F. 
pommele1  marked  with  round  spots,  dappled,  f. 
OK.  fomef  little  apple:  see  POMMEL,  and  cf.  DAP- 
PLED.] Marked  with  rounded  spots,  dappled. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  616  This  Reue  sat  vp  on  a  ful  good 
slot  That  was  al  pomely  grey,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
\\MII.  288  In  Arabye  bei  ben  clept  Gerfauntz,  bat  is,  a  best 
pomelee  or  spotted.  ci4«o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  829  The 
Pomly  gray  for  hym  y  vndirtake.  c  14*5  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
iv.  iii.  -ji7  Apone  a  coursere  pommill  [t'.  rr.  pombil,  poumle, 
Pomely,  pompyll)  gray  Adressaly  he  sat.  1460  Lybeaus 
UOe,  844  Upon  a  pomely  palfray.  [1658  PHILLIPS,  Pomele- 
i'M-jf,  (old  word)  dapple-gray.) 

Pomemaunder,  obs.  form  of  POMANDER. 

t  Pome-pear.  Obs.  Forms:  5  powmpere, 
o  poumper,  7  pom-poire,  pome-peare.  7-8 
pompire.  [f.  POME  +  PEAR  sb.,  after  F.  pomme 
poire,  '  a  peare  apple '  (Cotgr.),  or  med.L.  pomum 
firum.]  See  quot.  1640. 
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ticipation  of  apple:  and  pcares  together,  as  a  man  would  say, 
Peal  e-apples,  or  pom-poires.  1617  RIDER  Diet.,  A  Pompirc, 
or  Peaiemame.  1640  PARKINSON  final.  Bat.  xvi.  buii.  1501 
The  Pome-peare,  or  Apple-peare,  which  is  a  small  Peare,  but 
round  at  both  ends  like  an  Apple,  yet  the  tree  U  a  Peare  tree. 

Pome-pirk,  abbrev.  form  of  POMPEBKIN. 

Pomeranian  (p^meV-nian),  a.  (sb.}  [t  Pome- 
rania,  name  of  the  province,  a.  med.L.  Pome- 
rania,  1.  Pomerani  a  Slavonic  tribe.  (Ger.  Pom- 
»;«•«.)]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pomerania,  a  district 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  now  a  province 
of  1'russia.  b.  sb.  Short  for  Pomeranian  dog. 

P.  bream,  a  variety  of  bream  (Abramis  bugeetihagii) 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Bi  earn  and  the  Roach. 
P.  dog,  a  small  dog  of  a  variety  characterized  by  a  pointed 
muzzle,  pricked  ears,  full  eyes,  and  long  thick  silky  hair, 
either  black,  white,  or  cream-coloured. 

1760  MBS.  UtLANV  in  Life  4  Corr.  (1861)  III.  604  A  droll 
Pomeranian  puppy.  1787  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX  VI  I. 
265  The  shepherd's  L>og  in  Germany,  called  Pomeranian. 
1865  COUCH  Fishes  Brit.  Is!.  IV.  42  Pomeranian  Bream. 
i88a  EDNA  LVALL  Donovan  v,  The  handsome  Pomeranian  .  . 
his  tail  bristling  with  wrath.  1884  DAY  Fishes  II.  194 
Pomeranian  bream.  .  .  This  gregarious  fish,  which  is  of  a 
hardy  nature,  is  found  in  many  sluggish  riveis,  canais, 
ponds,  broads,  and  lakes  in  this  country. 

Pomeri,  variant  of  POMABY. 

Pomeridian  (p<?»meri'dian),  a.  [ad.  L.  pime- 
lidiiinits  postmeridian,  f.  post  after  +  merli/ianus 
MERIDIAN.]  fa.  =  POSTMERIDIAN  a.  Obs. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Veitns  it.  485  About  the  third  hour 
Pomeridiane.  1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds  40  The 
West  windes  are  attendants  of  the  Pomeridian  or  afternoon 
houres. 

b.  Entom.  Flying  in  the  afternoon,  as  some 
lepidopterous  insects,  c.  Bot.  Opening  or  closing 
in  the  afternoon,  as  a  flower. 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Pomeridian,  occurring  in  the  afternoon. 

Pomerium,  obs.  form  of  POMIEBIUM. 

t  Pomeroy.  Obs.  Also  7  pome-role,  pomroy. 
[app.  f.  F.  famine  (OF.  pome)  apple  +  roi  king.] 
An  old  variety  of  apple  ;  perh.  =•  king-apple. 

1600  BRETON  StvmHgt  Fort.  Tu-o  Princes  (GrosarO  19/2 
Plucking  off  an  apple  called  a  Pome-roie.  1606  Sir  G. 
Goosecafpe  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  92  Thou  Pomroy  or 
thou  apple  of  mine  eye.  1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Cent.  \.  2. 
1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort,  Jan.  (1729)  191  Apples  ..  Pome- 
water,  Pomeroy.  18*3  CKAUU  Technol.  Diet.,  Pomeroy,  a 
good-tasted  apple,  not  very  juicy,  but  of  a  pulpy  substance. 

t  Pomeroy  al.  06s.  Also  6  pome  riall.  [app.  f. 
V.fomme  (OF.  pome)  apple  +  rvyo/royal.]  Some 
kind  of  apple,  V  the  same  as  POMEROY. 

'534  T-  GOLDWELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  288  We 
have  one  frute  growing  here  with  us  in  Kent,  the  which  is 
called  a  Pome  riall.  He  is  called  a  very  goode  apull,  and 
goode  to  drynke  wyne  withall.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's 
Hush.  (1586)  87  The  Pippen,  the  Romet,  the  Pomeroyal. 
1617  RIDER  Diet.,  A  Pomeroiall,  Maluni  apioniwu. 

t  PO'mery.  Rom.  Anliq.  Obs.  Forms  :  6-7 
pomerie,  7  pomcerie,  7-8  pomery.  [Anglicized 
form  of  L.  pomerium.]  =  POMCERIUM. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  \.  x.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  61  Than  sail  his 
hedebe  cpverit.  his  body  skurgil,  owthir  vtoutb  or  Inwith 
be  pomerie,  and  eftir  all  hingit  on  ane  vnhappy  tre.  Ibid. 
xvii.  97  Pomerie  is  callit  ane  certaine  boundis  passand 
round  about  ony  toun  nixt  b_e  wallis  bareof.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy^  I.  xxvi.  19  Having  whipped  and  scourged  him.  .either 
within  the  Pomcerie  or  without.  1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr., 
Pouter}.  [1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  83  A.  .church,  ..known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Pomery.] 

t  Po-met.  Obs.  (?) 

1583  Rates  of  Customs  Dvjb,  Passemin  lace,  look  pomet 
lace.    Ibid.  D  viij,  Pomet  lace  of  silk  the  groce  viii  s. 
t  Pomet,  in  pomet  totiris,  error  for  fount  :  see 


fi44«  Promt.  Pan.  411/2  Powmpere,  frute,  pomuin 
SEE**',  1S3°  FALSGR-  257/2  Poumper,  frute.  1601  HOLLAND 
*  tiny  I.  43$  The  Melapia :  for  their  resemblance  and  par. 


Pometee,  -etie,  -ettie,  obs.  ff.  POMMETTY. 

Po°mewa:ter.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6-7  pom-. 
[app.  f.  POME  +  WATEU  sb.]  A  large  juicy  kind 
of  apple. 

1:1430  LVDO.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  15  The  pome- 
watyr,and  the  gentylle  ricardons.  1588811  AKS.  /  .  L.  L.  iv. 
H.  4  Ripe  as  a  Pomwater.  1600  DEKKER  Old  Fortttnatns 
I  j,  Tis  de  sweetest  apple  in  de  world,  tis  better  den  de 
Pomewater,  or  apple  John.  1657  R.  LICON  Barbadoes  72 
The  fruit  when  'tis  ripe,  as  big  as  the  largest  Pomewater. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Pome-water,  a  Targe  sort  of  Apple  full  of  a 
very  sweet  Juice.  1831  L.  HUNT  SirK.  Esher  (1850)  116 
The  pomewater.  .far  surpasses  the  queening.  1883  Hantpsh. 
Gloss.-,  Pomewater,  a  large  apple,  tempting  to  the  sight, 
but  excessively  sour. 
b.  fig.  (Cf.  apple  of  his  eye.} 

1607  \V.  S[MITH]  Puritan  Cj  b,  The  Captaine  louing  you 
so  deerely,  I,  like  the  Pomwater  of  bis  eye,  and  you  to  be 
so  vncomfortable,  fie,  fie. 

Forneys,  pomeis  (p^-mis),  sb.  pi.  Her. 
Also  sing:  (in  Diets.)  8  pomey,  8-9  pomme.  [Of 
uncertain  form,  app.  only  in  plural,  which  may 
possibly  be  an  antiquated  spelling  of  pommes  ;  cf. 
later  quots.]  The  name  given  to  roundels  when 
of  a  green  colour. 

156*  LEIGH  Armoric  150  He  beareth  Argent  iii.  pomeis  in 
pale,  which  is  as  much  to  be  vnderstand  as  iii.  grene  Appels. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  xix.  (1660)  352  Pomeis  are  taken 
for  Apples  without  their  Stalker  1706  PHILLIES,  Potitey,  (in 
Heraldry)  the  figure  of  an  Apple  or  Ball,  which  is  always 
drawn  of  a  green  Colour.  1766-87  PORNY  Her.  Diet., 
Pommes,  green  roundelets  used  in  Coats-of-arms.  i88a 
CUSSANS  Her.  (ed.  3)  73  Roundles.  .  .  The  Pomme.  .vert. 

Forneys,  obs.  form  of  PUMICE. 


POMMAGE. 

Pomfret  (pp'mfret).  Also  pamflet,  pom- 
phlot.  [App.  derived  from  Pg.  pampt,  V.  pample, 
said  to  be  applied  to  the  same  fish.  A  dim. 
*pamplet  may  have  become  pamphlet,  pamphlet, 
and  pomfret.]  A  fi«h  of  the  genus  Stromatcoidcs, 
inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  much 
esteemed  for  food,  particularly  the  two  species 
-J.  niger,  the  black  pomfret,  and  5.  sinensis,  the 
white  pomfret,  which  when  young  is  known  as 
silver  font/ret,  and  when  old  is  the  grey  pomfret. 

1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ate.  E.  lud.  I.  393  A  very 
delicious  Fish  called  the  Pamplee,  comes  in  Sholes.  itli 
in  Mar.  Graham  Jrnl.  India  App.  ii.  201  Another  face 
look'd  broad  and  blond,  Like  pamflet  floundering  on  the 
sand.  1813  J.  FORBES  Oriental  Mem.  I.  52-3  The  pom- 
fret  is  not  unlike  a  small  turbot,  . .  epicures  esteem  the 
black  pomfret  a  great  dainty.  1886  YULF.  Hobioii.Jobsoit 
545  The  French  of  Pondicherry  call  the  f^  pample.  1891 
I9/A  Cent.  Jan.  98,  I  have  enjoyed  ..  pompblct  at  Bombay, 
and  blue-fish  at  Boston. 

b.  A  species  of  sea-bream,  Brama  Rayi,  found 
near  Bermuda. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.,  and  in  later  Amei.  Diets. 

Fomfret-cake  (pomfret  k<?>k).  [f.  Pomfret 
(AN.  and  ME.  Pontfret,  now  spelt  Puiiffratf),  a 
town  in  Yorkshire.]  A  liquorice  cake  made  at 
Pontefract. 

1838  Kucycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVIII.  347/2  The  soil  around  it 
(Pomefract) ..  produces .. liquorice-roots,  from  the  juice  of 
which  the  medicine  called  pomfret-cakes  is  made.  1866 
MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  tr  Dan.  v,  He'll  have  the  run  of  the 
pomfret  cakes.  1893  VratHk  Gaz.  14  Feb.  7/1  The  Ponte- 
fract (or  Pomfret)  cake  is  a  dainty  little  circular  confection, 
into  the  composition  of  which  liquurice  enters  largely. 

Pomgarnade,  -garnat.e,  -granat^e,  etc., 
obs.  ff.  POMEGRANATE. 

Pomiee,  obs.  form  of  POMACE,  PUMICE. 

Pomiculture  (p£»Tnik»'ltWj).  [f.  L.  pdm-um 
a  fruit  +  CULTURE.]  The  art  or  practice  of  fruit- 
growing. Hence  Fomictrlturist. 

1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Thro"  Bosnia  vi.  250  The  Bosniacs  show 
themselvesabsolutelyincapableof  pomiculture.  1894  Tablet 
27  Oct.  648  Valuable  directions  . .  with  reference  to  pomi- 
culture. 1895  A^.  B.  Daily  Mail  27  Sept.  4  We  pay  .. 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  . .  to 
Transatlantic  pomiculturists. 

tPomier.  Obs.  rare-*,     [a.  Of.pomier,  F. 

pommier  an  apple-tree :— L.  pomarius^\  A  pome- 
bearing  tree ;  an  apple  or  pear  tree. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  xii,  She  lovyd  nothynge 
savyng  trees  and  gardyns,  as  pomiers  or  apple  and  pere  trees. 

PomiferOUS  (pomHeras),  a.  [f.  L.  pomifer 
(f.  pomuin  apple,  fruit  +  -fcr  bearing)  +  -ous.j 

1.  Producing  fruit,  or  specifically  apples;  spec. 
j    in  Bot.,  applied  to  trees  and  plants  bearing  pomes 

or  pome-like  fruits  (formerly  including  cucum- 
j  bers,  melons,  and  the  like),  as  distinguished  from 

baccilerous  or  berry-bearing  plants. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossorr.,  Pomi/eroia,  that  beareth  fruit. 

1664  H.  POWER  Exf.  Pkilos.  i.  48  The  Seeds  of  all  pomifer- 
•  ous  Plants.  1691  RAY  Creation  1. 1 1692)  101  All  Pomiferous 
J  Herbs,  Pumpions,  Melons,  Gourds,  Cucumbers.  1704  J. 

HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pomiferous  Trees,  ..are  such  as 
|  have  their  Flower  on  the  top  of  the  Fruit,  and  their  Fruit 
i  in  the  Form  of  an  Apple  or  Pear.  1750  G.  HUGHES 

Barbadoes  121  By  pomiferous  fruits  1  would  be  understood 
|  to  mean  all  of  the  Apple  kind,  such  as  have  thick  fleshy 
1  substance  inclosing  many  seeds.  1851  GOSSE  Nat.  in 
I  Jamaica  145  Sunny,  spicy,  pomiferous  groves.  1893  Cornh. 

Mag.  July  60  The  sunny  sloping  pomiferous  town  of Hexham. 

2.  Carrying  an  apple,  nonce-use. 

1757  STUKELEV  Medaltic  Hist.  Carausius  29  A  coin  repre- 
sents Adam  pomiferous  in  this  manner. 

Pomifbrm  (p^"'mif(fjm),a.  [f.  L.  type  "pomi. 
formis,  f.  pdrnunt  frnit,  apple  :  see  -FORM.]  Having 
the  shape  of  a  pome  or  apple. 

1858  MAVNE  Expos.Lex.,  Pomi/brmis,.  .having  the  round 
form  of  an  apple  . .  pomiform.     1893  Tablet  16  Apr.  633  It 
would  not  surprise  us  if  pomiform  galls  were  some  day 
I    found  on  the  willow. 

Pomiglion,  obs.  form  of  POSIMELION. 

Pomia(e,  Pomised,  obs.  ff.  PUMICE,  PUMICKO. 

Pomivorous  (pomi'voras),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
pomuin  fruit  +  -VOROUS.]  That  devours  apples. 

1855  BAGEHOT  Lit.  Stud.  (1879)  I.  262  The  common  boy. 
,  The  smalt  and  pomivorous  animal  which  we  so  call. 

Pomly,  variant  of  POMELY  Obs. 

Fommada,  -do,  var.  POMAIX>  Obs.  Pom- 
made,  Pommander,  pommaundre,  obs.  ff. 
POMADE,  POMANDER. 

Pommage  (p^medj).  Also  6-8  pomage. 
[Cf.  F.  pommage  cider  harvest  or  production,  f. 
,  f  .pomme  apple  +  -AGE.  In  sense  2  perh.  a  variant 
I  of  POMACE.] 

fl.  Cider.  Obs.  rare. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Knit  (1826)  4  In  'he  wealdish, 
or  woody  places,,  .of  late  dales  they  used  muche  pomage, or 
cider  for  want  of  barley.  1577  HARRISON  England  IL  vi. 
(1877)  I.  161  In  some  places  of  England,  there  is  a  kind  of 
drinke  made  of  apples,  which  they  call  cider  or  pomage. 

2.   =  POMACE  i. 

1789   W.   MARSHALL  GlocesttrMre  (1796)  II.  304  In  con; 
mon  practice,  the  pomage  is  pressed,  immediately  a>  it   ^ 

f  round.      1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  291  Ihe 
ridge  or  cross-piece  which  acts  on  the  pommage.     1884 
THVUICIUM  Aleoiuiii  Drinks  .53  The  ground  appl<^  :.-< 


FOMM& 

termed  pommage.    A  man  grinds,  with  one  horse,  between 
two  and  three  hogsheads  of  pommage  a  day. 

Pommard,  Pomme  :  see  POMAHD,  POMEYS. 

II  Fomme,  -68  (pome),  a.  Her.  [F.  pommt, 
pa.  pple.  of  pommcr  to  come  to  a  round  head, 
f.  pomme  apple  :  see  POME.]  =  POMMETTY. 

1725  COATS  Diet.  Her.  s.v.  Pommettee,  A  Cross  Pom- 
mettle  is  certainly  the  same  above  call'd  Pommee  and 
Pommelee.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,,  A  crois-pominl,  or 
pommelte,  called  also  trophee,  is  a  cross  with  a  ball  or 
knob,  like  an  apple,  at  each  end.  1882  [see  POMMELLE]. 

Pommel  (p»'mel),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-7  (9) 
porael,  -elle,  5  poomel,  5-6  pomele,  5-7 
pommell,  6-  pommel,  (6  pomall,  poemell, 
pomeaw).  0.  5  pumelle,  6  -ill,  6-7  -el,  -ell, 
pummell,  -ill,  6-9  pummel.  [M  E.  a.  OF.  pomel 


(i2th  c.in  Hatz.-Darm.,  moA.¥  .  poiiiineau)  rounded 
knob,  pommel  of  a  sword  or  of  a  saddle,  =»  Pr. 
pomel.  It.  pomello  :—  late  L.  type  *pomelluin  (mecl. 
L.  ponellus  in  Du  Cange),  dim.  of  pomum  apple 
(see  POME).] 

I.  f  1.  A  globular  body  or  prominence  ;  a  ball  ; 
a  round  boss,  knob,  or  button.   Obs. 

1388  WVCLIF  Prov.  xxv.  ii  A  goldun  pomel  in  beddis  of 
siluer  is  he,  that  spekith  a  word  in  his  time.  1426  LVDG. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr,  6717  Lower  doun  ek  ther  was  set  A-nother 
poomel,  wych  off  makyng  Was  lasse  &  Round,  (to  my 
seemyng).  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  H.  xxxi.  125  In  the  mone  is 
a  body  polysshyd  and  fair  lyke  a  pommell  right  wel  bur- 
nysshed.  1541  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chiritrg.  Fj, 
Makynge  a  party  of  the  orbytall  or  emynent  pomall  that  is 
rounde  bryght.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  325/1  He 
beareth..a  Rowel  of  six  points,  at  each  a  pomell  or  Button. 

1  2.  A  ball  or  spherical  ornament  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  tower,  dome,  gable,  or  pillar,  at  the 
corners  of  an  altar,  etc.;  the  ornamental  top  of  the 
pole  of  a  tent,  a  flag-staff,  or  the  like  ;  a  fmi.il.  Obs. 

c  1330  Florke  ft  Bl.  (1857)  249  The  pomel  aboue  the  led  Is 
iwrout  with  so  moche  red.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  562  t>ou5  a 
man  in  her  mynster  a  masse  wolde  heren,  His  si^t  schal  so 
[be]  set  on  sundrye  werkes,  pe  penounes  &  be  pomels  & 
poyntes  of  scheldes  Wib-drawen  his  deuocion.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  136  Abouen  be  principal!  toure  er 
twa  pomelles  of  gold,  c  1500  Melusinc  357  Euery  yere  vpoil 


the  last  day  of  August  was  sene  a  grete  hand  that  toke  the 
pommel  of  the  said  toure  &  pullyd  it  fro  the  toure.  1720 
STRYPE  Stow's  Surv.  (1754)  I.  in.  viii.  639/2  A  new  Cross, 
with  a  Pomel  well  gilt,  [was]  set  on  the  Top  thereof  [the 
Spire].  [1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Pomel,  a  globular 
protuberance  terminating  a  pinnacle,  etc.] 

3.  A  rounded  knob;  an  ornamental  knobgenerally. 
a.  The  knob  terminating  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
dagger,  or  the  like. 

a.  £1330  R.  BBUNNE  Chran,  IVacc  (Rolls)  10037  Ffro  be 
hilte  vnto  be  pomel  Was  twenti  vnche  large.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  n.  xix.  99  Merlyn  toke  his  swerd  and  toke 
of  the  pomel  and  set  on  an  other  pomel.  1584  LYLY  Sappho 
n.  iii,  Hee  that  can.  .weare  his  dagger  pomel  lower  then  the 
point.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  167  Ihe  Gentlemen,  .that 
naue  priuiledge  to  weare  Swords,  as  the  Doctors  of  Ciuill 
Law,  naue  plaine  pommels  to  them,  neuer  guilded.  1864 
BOUTEI.L  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xvii.  256  It  is  also  charged 
upon  a  small  shield  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword-hilt. 

0.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  293/2  A  Pumelle  (A.  Pomel),  talus. 
1583  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  SeT.  i.  II.  291  His 
man  haithe  stricken  the  carrman  with  the  pumell  of  his 
swoi'd.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  618  The  pummell  of 
Ceesars  Faulchion.  1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2050/4  A  Rapier 
Sword,  the  Hilt  of  which  was  made  with  a  whole  Shell,  and 
a  long  Bar  from  the  Shell  to  the  Pumel.  1715  tr.  Panel- 
rollns'  Reritm  Metrt.  I.  in.  iv.  136  The  two  Pummels  or 
Ends  of  this  Staff,  which  jutted  out. 

t  b.  The  knob  on  the  breech  of  a  muzzle-load- 
ing cannon ;  =  CASCABEL  i :  cf.  POMMELION.  Obs. 

1639  R.  WARD  Animadv.  Warre  129  The  Center  of 
the  pummell  or  Caskable  of  the  Peece.  1672  W.  P.  Coiupl. 
Gunner  iv.  5  The  Pumel  or  Button  at  her  CoyI  or  Britch- 
end  is  called  the  Casacabel.  1692  in  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman  s 
Grant,  u.  vi.  94  The  Cascabel  or  Pummel. 

f  C.  An  ornamental  knob  on  a  chair,  the  cover 
of  a  cup,  etc.  Obs. 

1424  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  57  My  flat  couered  pece  [of 
plate]  whith  a  sqware  pomell.  Jc  1475  Syr.  loiue  Degre  745 
Ye  shall. .ryde,  my  doughter,  in  a  chare,. .Your  pomelles 
shalbe  ended  with  gold.  1526  fair.  Goods  Dk.  Richmotul 


security .  .than  three  of  the  best  merchants. 

t  d.  The  pole-star  (?  the  knob  of  the  sky).  Obs. 

1503  Kalender  of  Shefh.  Lj  b,  The  stern  that  we  cal  the 
pomeaw  of  hewyns  &  ryght  vnder  yt  ys  the  sown  at  the 
howr  of  mydnyght.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  56/45  A  Pomel, 
folits,  i. 

1 4.  A  rounded  or  semi-globular  projecting  part. 
Obs.  a.  The  rounded  top  of  the  head;  the  crown. 

CI3&6  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1831  He  pighte  hym  on  the 
pomel  of  his  heed. 

b.  A  woman's  breast,  poet. 

1413  HoccLEVECowi//.  Saul  109  Wks.  (E.E.T.  S.)  II  I.  p.  Ivii, 
Of  this  pomel  will  I  my  selfe  rest.  ..That  is,  thi  selfe,  moder, 
maide  and  wiffe,  The  sustenaunce  and  solace  of  my  lifife. 
a  1586  Bankis  of  Helicon  63  in  Montgomerie's  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  275  With  yvoire  nek,  and  pomellis  round,  And 
comlie  intervall. 

c.  The  lower  side  of  the  closed  fist. 

1644  BULWER  Chirol.  75  The  nether  part  of  this  Hand  in 
this  posture  Chiromancers  call  the  pomell  or  percussion  of 
the  Hand. 

d.  A  bastion. 
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1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thei'Cnot's  Trav.  1. 18  A  square  Caslle, 
with  a  Tower,  joined  to  it  by  a  Pomel  of  a  Wall, 

5.  The  upward  projecting  front  part  of  a  saddle ; 
the  saddle-bow. 

a.  c  1450  Merlin  xiii.  191  Their  swerdes  hangynge  at  the 
pomell  of  theire  sadeles  be-fore.  1591  FLORIO  2»a  Fruites 
41  Now  hold  me  that  stirop.  Get  vp,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
pomell.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  109  f  3  Taking  him., 
before  him  on  the  Pommel  of  his  Saddle.  1809  Med.  yrtil. 
XXI.  367  The  rider.. was  forcibly  thrown  forward  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle. 

ft.  1620  SHELTON  Qitix.  II.  xiii.  79  This  bottle  hanging 
at  the  pummel  of  my  saddle.  1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1242/4 
A  large  Scar  under  the  pummel  of  the  Saddle.  1720 
W.  GIBSON  Diet.  Horses  viii.  (1731)  126  A  Saddle  broad 
under  the  Pummel  is  always  very  uneasy. 

II.  [?  f.  POMMEL  v.,  PUMMEL  v.] 

6.  tec/in,  a.  (In  form  pummel.)    A  square-faced 
tool  used  by  stonemasons  as  a  punch,     b.  An 
oblong  wooden  block  with  a  convex  ribbed  face  for 
making  leather  supple  and  graining  it. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  36  The  three  holes  were 
broke  into  one,  by  square-faced  Pummels,  1852  MORFIT 
Tanning  *i  Currying (1853)  465  All  leather  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  pommel.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
Pommel,,  .a  block  of  hard  wood  used  by  curriers  in  pressing 
and  working  skins  to  render  them  supple.  It  is  flat  above 
and  rounded  below. 

7.  The  bat  used  in  the  game  of '  knur  and  spell '. 
1845  [C.  ROGERS]   Tom   Treddlehoyle's  Thowts,  etc.  39 

(E.D.D.)  Burd-caiges,  pumils,  waukin-sticks,  an1  knurs. 
1870  Roittledge's  Ev.  Bey's  Ann.  Jan.  48  The  bats,  or 
sticks, known  as  pommels.  1893  'SlLPHEo'-ftam&w  Rhymes 
8  (E.D.D.)  Those  who  the  'pummel '  well  can  wield  With 
'spell  and  bullet '  take  the  field. 

8.  Comb.  Pommel-foot,  pummel-foot,  club-foot. 
1861  W.  BARNES  in  Macm.  Mag.  June  127  Man  may  be 

marred.. by  perverse  fashions — as  in  the  pummel  feet  of 
Chinese  women.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pommelfoot,  a  syn. 
for  Clitbfoot. 

Pommel  (po'mel),  v.  Also  6  pomel(l :  see 
also  PUMMEL,  [f.  POMMEL  sb.  3  a,  lit.  to  strike 
with  the  pommel  of  a  sword  instead  of  its  edge  or 
point.]  trans.  To  beat  or  strike  repeatedly  with 
or  as  with  a  pommel ;  to  beat  or  pound  with  the 
fists ;  to  bruise. 

1530  PALSGR.  662/1,  I  pomell,  I  beate  one  aboute  the  eares, 
je  torclie.  11548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  (-77/49  b,  Y«  duke 
. .  tooke  hym .  .and  pomeled  so  aboute  the  tied  that  the  bloud 
yssued  out  of  hys  nose.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I. 
645  Calling  in  his  imps  to  hold  their  arms  while  he  pommels 
them.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Old  Benchers  I.  T.,  He. . 
pommelled  him  severely  with  the  hilt  of  it  [a  sword].  1863 
'  OUIDA  '  Held  in  Bondage  (1870)  70  There  is  a  degree  of 
absurdity  in  two  mortals  setting  solemnly  to  work  to  pom- 
mel one  another. 

Hence  Po'mmelling,  -eling  vbl.  sb.;  also  Po-m- 
meller,  -eler,  one  who  pommels. 

1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  334  The  old  man's  ire  was 
somewhat  appeased  by  the  pommeling  of  my  head.  1874 
BURNAND  My  Time  xvii.  146  A  contention  in  which  your 
pommellings  are  active.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pommeler. 

t  Pomme'lion.  Obs.  Forms  :  8  pomiglion, 
pummelion,  9  pommillion,  pomelion,  pom- 
melion.  [An  unexplained  extension  of  POMMEL  in 
sense  3  b;  said  to  be  originally  a  sailors'  word.] 
A  cascabel :  =  POMMEL  sb.  3  b. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Hj,  The.  .cascabel  of 
the  gun . .  sailors  call  the  pomiglion,  or  pummelion.  1823 
CRABB  Tt'chnol.  Diet.,  Pomelion,  the  cascabel,  or  hindmost 
knob  of  a  cannon.  1837  MACDOUGALL  tr.  Graah's  E.  Coast 
Greenland  74  The  entire  length  of  the  gun,  from  muzzle  to 
pommiUion,  was  sixtyfive  inches  and  a  half.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  \Vord-bk..  Ponimelion. 

II  Fommelle,  -el6  (p<rmelf),  a.  Her.  Also 
-elly.  [F.  pommeli!,  pa.  pple.  of  pommeler  (in 
obs.  sense)  to  assume  a  rounded  or  knobbed  form, 
f.  OF.  pommel :  see  POMMEL.]  -  POMMETTY  a. 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  61  b,  A  crosse  pomelle,  Sable.  This 
is  so  termed  for  the  roundness  thereof  at  the  endes.  1725 
COATS  Diet,  Her.,  Pominee,A.  Cross potrtmillee.  1823  CKABB 
Technol.  Diet.,  Pomelled  (Her.)  or  Pommelly.  1882  CUSSANS 
Her.  (ed.  3)  62  A  Cross,  the  limbs  of  which  are  terminated 
by  a  single  ball,  is  termed  a  Cross  Pomme,  or  Pommelle. 

Pommelled,  pomelled  (pa-meld),  a. 
Her.  [f.  POMMEL  sb.  -t-  -ED  2.]  Of  a  sword  : 
Having  the  pommel  of  a  specified  tincture. 

1766-87  PORNY  Her.  (ed.  4)  182  Three  Swords  in  Pile  . . 
Pearl,  pomeled  and  hilled  Topaz.  1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist,  if  Pop.  xxi.  J  10  ;ed.  3)  317  A  sword  erect  gu.,  hilled 
and  pomelled  or* 

b.   =  POMMELLE.  1823  [see  prec.]. 

Pommes,  obs.  form  of  PUMICE. 

Pommetty  (pp-meti),  a.  Her.  Also  7  -etie, 
8  -etee.  [a.  F.  pommeM,  f.  pommette,  dim.  of 
pomme  apple.]  Terminating  in  a  knob  or  knobs, 
as  the  arms  of  a  cross.  So  f  Po-mmeture,  Obs. 
[a.  obs.  F.  pommel ure'},  the  condition  of  being 
pommetty. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pomtnetle',  £e,  pommetie  ; . .  Pomntelure, 
pommeture;  or  the  being  Pommetie.  1709  HEARNE 
Collect.  6  Nov.  (O.H.S.)  II.  302  Three  Crosses  pomete'ts. 
1766-87  PORNY  Her.  (ed.  4)  Diet  ,  Pommetty,  this  is  said  of 
a  cross,  whose  extremities  terminate  with  a  button  or  knob 
at  each  end,  like  an  apple. 

Pommey  (pn'mi).  dial.  Also  pommy,  pum- 
my.  [app.  a.  obs.  F.  pom(iif]ee,  pomeye  cider,  also 
apple  sauce  (Godef.)  :-L.  type  *pomata ;  see  PO- 
MADE. But  it  may  be  a  popular  corruption  of 


POMP. 

POMACE  {po>nmis,pommice),  or  in  some  other  way 
related  to  that  word.]   -  POMACE  I. 

1843  FALKNER  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  it.  383  The 
pommey  (thai  is,  the  pulp  after  it  has  been  pressed)  will 
generally  contain  a  large  number  of  entire  seeds,  1874  T. 
HARDY  MaddingCrcnvdll.  275  Saying  '  ware  o'  the  pommy 
ma'am  ;  'twill  spoil  yer  gown  '.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somer. 
set  Word-bk.,  Pummy,  ground  apples,  in  process  of  cider 
making.  Always  so  called  before  the  juice  is  expressed  ;  and 
the  same  word  is  applied  to  the  refuse  when  pressed  dry ; 
this  latter  is,  however,  sometimes  called  cider-muck. 

Fommice,  -is,  obs.  ff.  POMACE,  PUMICE. 
Pommill :  see  POMELY  «.,  dappled. 
Pommillion,  variant  of  POMMELION  Obs. 
t  Pomming-stone.  Obs.  =  PUMICE-STONE. 

1615  SWETNAM  Arraignm.  Worn.  (1880)  p.  xv,  In  their 
loue  a  woman  is  compared  to  a  pomming-stone,  for  which 
way  soeuer  you  turne  a  pomming  stone  it  is  full  of  holes. 

Pommy,  var.  POMMEY  ;  obs.  form  of  PUMICE. 

II  Fomce'rium.  Rom.  Antiq.  Also  7  pome- 
rium.  [L.  pomatrium,  -merium,  f.  post  behind  + 
marus,  murus  wall.]  The  open  space  running 
inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  a  city,  which  was 
consecrated  by  the  pontifex  and  ordained  to  be  left 
free  from  buildings ;  =  POMEBY.  Hence  trans/. 

1598  R.  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  XH.  vi.  (1622)  162  After 
that,  the  circuit  or  pomcerium  was  augmented,  according  to 
the  fortune  and  riches  of  the  Kings.  1618  BACON  Let.  to 
King  2  Jan.  in  Cabala  (1654)  I.  9  The  City  grown  from 
wood  to  brick,  your  Sea-walls  or  Pomerinm  of  your  Island 
surveyed.  1814  Regent's  Park  25  It  reserves  a  great  pomce- 
rium for  the  public  health  and  recreation.  1852  CONYBEARE 
&  HOWSON  St.  Paul  (1862)  II.  xxiv.  382  The  ancient  wall, 
with  its  once  sacred  pomcerium,was  rather  an  object  for  anti- 
quarian interest ..  than  any  proteclion  against  the  enemies. 

Pomois.obs.f.  POMACE.  Pomolio:  see  PIMILO. 

Pomolo,  variant  of  POMELO. 

Pomology  (pomfvlod^i).  [ad.  mod.L.  pomo- 
logia,  f.  pom-urn :  see  POME  and  -LOGY.  So  F. 
pomologie  (Littre).]  The  science  and  practice  of 
fruit-culture ;  also,  a  treatise  on  fruit-culture. 

1818  GVntf.  Mag.  LXXXVIII.  1.  ifo.'i  Repeated  experi- 
ments  . .  which  I  made  for  the  promotion  of  Pomology. 
1839  Pomological  Mag.  I.  106  Die!,  in  his  Pomology., 
suggests  its  having  been  derived  from  a  kind  of  Spanish 
gold  coin  called  a  real.  1851  R.  HOGG  (title)  British  Pomo- 
logy—The Apple.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  8  May  613/1  No  inlelli- 
gent  pomologist,  whether  grower  or  amateur,  should  neglect 
to  furnish  his  shelves  with  so  thorough  a  directory,  .to  our 
more  familiar  branch  of  pomology,  apple  and  pear  fruits. 

Hence  Pomolo'tricai  (fo~a:mo-)  a.,  Pomo-loffist. 

1839  (title)  The  Pomological  Magazine ;  or,  Figures  and 
Descriptions  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  fruit  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain.  Ibid.  14  The  Summer  Bonchreti_en 
Pear. 
ofVa 

potnologists..selt_.  —  - 
small  orchard  '.     1863  D.  G.  MITCHELL  My  Farm  o/ Edge- 
wood  153,  I  once  had  the  hardihood,  in  a  little  group  of 
I    pomological  gentlemen,  to  express  a  modest  opinion  in  praise 
j    of  the  flavor  of  the  Bartlett  pear. 

Pomona  (rwm^u-na).  Rom.  Myt/iol.  [L.  ff- 
mona.]  The  goddess  of  fruits  and  fruit-trees; 
hence,  the  fruit-trees  of  a  country,  or  a  treatise 
on  them  (d.  flora).  Pomona  green:  see  quot.  1842. 

1584  PEELE  Arraignm.  Paris  i.  i,  To  them  that  do  this 

honour  to  our  fields  Her  mellow  apples  poor  Pomona  yields. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pomona,  a  Nymph  of  Latium  reckon'd  to  be 

the  Goddess  of  Orchards  and  Fruits  ;  whence  ihe  Word  is 

laken  for  a  Title  to  several  Treatises  of  Fruit-lrees.    1727- 

46  THOMSON  Sniitmer  663  Bear  me,  Pomona,  to  thy  citron 

-  groves.    1833  T.  HOOK  Love  f,  Pride,    Widow  ii,  The 

pleasing  viridity.. of  her  mother's  pomona  pelisse.    1842 

D.  R.  HAY  Nomencl.  Colours  (1846)  44  Pomona  green  is 

the  popular  name  of  all  full-toned  greens  in  which  yellow 

1    predominates.     1873  E.   SPON    Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  I. 

1    48/1  The  rose  colour,  cornelian  red,  and  pomona  green 

require  a  less  degree  of  heat. 

FomoniC  (pomjrnik),  a.  [f.  POMONA  +  -1C.] 
Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  fruits. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1890  TALMAGE  Patlnii.  Life,  Jesus 
332  (Funk)  What  floral  and  pomonic  richness  ! 

•(•Pomou'n.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  potimon  lung.] 
The  lungs. 

13..  K.  Alis.  4374  (Bodl.  MS.),  He  carf  his  herte  &  his 
Pomoun  [v.r.  pomon]  And  brew  hym  ouere  his  arsoun. 

Pomp  (ppmp),  sb.  Also  4-7  pompe,  5  pumpe. 
[a.  F.  pompe  (i3th  c.  in  Du  Cange)  :— L.  pompa, 
ad.  Gr.  TTO/IHT;  a  sending,  a  solemn  procession, 
a  train,  parade,  display,  pomp,  f.  iri/tvuv  to  send.] 

1.  Splendid  display  or  celebration,  magnificent 
show;  splendour,  magnificence. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  iv.  260  Who  hys  hit  bat  neuer  yboujt 
Of  pompe  bat  he  sej?    1340  HAMPOLE/V.  Ctnac.  7077  pus 
salle  alle  bair  pomp  oway  pas,  And  be  als  thyng  bat  never 
was.     1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  317  b/2  For  the  pompe  c 
my  clothynge  men  calle  me  Margaryte.    1535  COVKRDALK 
Wisd.  v.  8  What  profit  hath  the  pompe  of  riches  brought 
vs?    a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  54  Thys  manage  of 
prince  Arthur  was  kept  at  Ixmdon  with  great  pompe  and 
solempnitie.     1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  354  Farewell ..  1  he 
Royall  Banner,  and  all  Qualitie,  Pride,  Pompe,  and  Circum- 
stance of  glorious  Warre.     1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts 
Nalium  ii,  Thine  enemy . .  shall  come  fiercely  upon  thee,  witn 
great  pompe  of  terror.     1697  DRVDEN  Yirg.  Georg.  iv.  S59 
High  o'er  the  Main  in  wat'ry  Pomp  he  rides.    1750  «J 
Elegy  ix,  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow  r.    1888 
VtoKxAmtr.  Commie.  II.  Ixiil.  453  He  generally  avoids 
publicity,  preferring  the  substance  to  the  poTnp  of  power. 
b.  with  a.  and//. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  v.  S  3  (1727)  '-«  In  tw 
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grave  of  her  husband,  in  the  Pomps  of  mourning.  1847 
KMERSON  Kefr.  Men,  Shalts.  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  352  The  church 
has  ic.ti'  <!  him  amidst  rites  and  pomps. 

C.  fig.  .Said  of  tile  splendours  of  nature. 
c  1750  SHKNSTONE  Kief  its  i.  39  Where  the  turf  diffus'd  its 
pomp  of  flow'rs.  1815  LONG*'.  Sea-Diver  vii,  I  saw  the 
pomp  of  day  depart.  1868  HAWTHORNE  Anur.  Note-Bks. 
(1879)  II.  48  The  whole  landscape  is  now  covered  with  this 
indescribable  pomp. 

1 2.  A  triumphal  or  ceremonial  procession  or 
train ;  a  pageant ;  a  splendid  show  or  display 
atony  a  line  of  march.  Obs. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  43  By  the  vyctoryse 
poinpys  of  her  enmyes.  1530  PAI.SGR.  356/2  Pompe  tryumplie, 
triumpht.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  58  In  olden 
dayes,  good  kings.. Contented  were,  with  pompes  of  little 
pryce.  1583  FULKE  Defence  xxi.  (Parker  Soc.)  564  As  for 
the  Greek  word  irojuir<u«i',  it  signifieth  to  go  in  a  solemn 
pomp,  such  as  your  processions  are.  c  1618  MORYSON  Itin. 
iv.  iv.  i.  (1003)  334  In  the  Pompe  the  wemen  goe  first  and  of 
them  the  best  and  the  neerest  frendes  next  to  the  herse. 
1667  MILTON  ]'.  L,  vn.  564  The  Planets  in  thir  stations 
list  ning  stood,  While  the  bright  Pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  VHL  317  Here,  while  the  proud  their 
long-drawn  pomps  display.  1807^  ROBINSON  Archxol. 
Grxca  i.  i.  7  Those  pomps  or  processions  of  young  men  and 
damsels. .who. .displayed  themselves  at  the  festivals, 
tb./fc.  (Cf;  train.) 

1667  MILTON  P.  !..  vin.  61  With  Goddess-like  demeanour 
forth  she  went ;  Not  unattended,  for  on  her  as  Queen  A 
pomp  of  winning  Graces  waited  still. 

t  C.  Jig.  Said  of  any  great  natural  movement. 

'595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  n.  vii,  How  Thames,  inricht  with 

many  a  Flood.. Glides  on,  with  pompe  of  Waters.    1711 

ADDISON  Spect.  No.  420  p  3  Worlds  . .  sliding  round  their 

Axles  in  such  an  amazing  Pomp  and  Solemnity. 

t3.  Ostentatious  display;  parade;  specions  or 
boastful  show ;  vain  glory ;  esp.  in  plir.  pomp  and 
fride.  Obs. 

rijjj  Spec.  Gy  Warw.  158  Gret  los  of  pompe  and  pride. 
1*1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxi.  12  p;iire  pompe  in  speche, 
fordo  it,  that  neghis  noght  til  the  in  meknes.  c  1400  Dcstr. 
Tray  3785  Pompe  and  proude  wordis  ay  be  prinse  hated. 
15*5  LD.  RERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxv.  [cc.vxi.J  704  Bycause 
they  suffred  the  prelates  of  the  churche  to  mcdell  so  moche  ; 
therfore  some  s.iyde,  it  was  tyme  to  abate  their  pompes, 
and  to  bringe  them  to  reason.  1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs,  etc. 
(Arb. )  98  For  all  the  pompe  and  Pryde,  the  Bodie  tournes 
to  dust.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  (1659)  49  After  a  long 
pomp  and  tedious  preparation  out  of  heathen  authors. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  1 1 1.  376  Deceiving  the  World  with 
a  Pretence  and  Pomp  of  Godliness.  1772  PRIESTLEY  fnst. 
Rflig.  (1782)  II.  390  A  mere  piece  of  pomp  and  parade. 
b.  //. 

In  the  baptismal  formula,  repr.  l^ponipa  or  pompx  dia. 
Mi  (2nd  c.,  Tertull.),  orig.  the  processions,  public  shows, 
spectacles  of  the  circus,  etc.,  associated  with  or  sanctioned 
by  the  pagan  worship  (see  sense  2  above) ;  then,  move 
vaguely,  any  '  shows '  held  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the 
devil;  finally  (from  i7th  c.)  tacitly  transferred  to  those  of 
'  the  world  ',  and  associated  with  its  '  vanities '. 

1303  R.  BRUNNF.  Handl.  Synne  4665  Y  forsake  be,  here, 
Satan,  And  alle  by  pompes,  and  all  thy  werkys.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  169  b,  Whether  thou  renounce  & 
forsake  y '  deuyll  &  alibis  pompes.  1548-0  (Mar.)  Bk.  Comm. 
Prayer,  Catechism,  That  I  should  forsake  the  deuil  and  all 
his  workes  and  pompes,  the  vanities  of  the  wicked  worlde. 
(1603  the  deuill  and  all  his  workes,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  wicked  world.]  1746  EARL  OF  KILMARNOCK  in  A.  McKay 
Hist.  Kilmarnock  (1880)  89  The  pomps  and  gaudy  shows 
of  the  world.  1835  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Stories  Ch.  Catech. 
(1873)  401  Q.  What  are  pomps  and  vanities?  A.  All  kinds 
of  fine  things  which  we  use,  or  wear,  to  gratify  our  pride  or 
vanity.  1845  G.  A.  POOLE  Churches  vii.  73  His  armorial 
bearings  (the  very  essential  hieroglyphic  of  the  pomps  of 
this  world  which  we  renounce  at  Baptism).  1858  Miss 
SKWF.LL  Amy  Herbert  x.  128  The  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world  are  different  to  different  people.  If  Susan  Rey- 
nolds., were  anxious  to.. wear  a  silk  dress  like  yours,  she 
would  be  longing  for  pomps  and  vanities,  because  she  would 
be  coveting  something  beyond  her  station, 
t 4.  concr.  Something  to  make  a  brave  show. 
1631  BROME  North.  Lasse  i.  ii,  Here's  five  peeces  to  buy 
pomps  against  my  Sisters  Wedding. 
5.  Phrases,  f  Magistrate  of  the  pomps :  a  sump- 
tuary officer  in  Venice,  f  To  save  one's  pomp:  see 
quot.  1801. 
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save  one's  pomp  at  whist,  is  to  score  five  before  the  adver- 
saries are  up,  or  win  the  game. 

6.  Comb.,  as  pomp-fid,  -like,  -loving  adjs. 

1711  HICKES  Chr.  f'riestfi.  (1847)  II.  107  The  highest 
pomp-like  celebrity  of  words.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mat  iv. 
245  A  pomp-fed  king.  1903  BRANUES  Polandi.  in.  24  An  en- 
thusiastic and  unpractical  people.,  pomp-loving  and  volatile. 

tFomp,  vl  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  late  L. 
fompare  to  do  (a  thing)  with  pomp  (Sedul.)  ;  obs. 
K.  pamper  to  celebrate  with  pomp,  act  splendidly, 
etc.]  intr.  To  exhibit  pomp  or  splendour;  to 
conduct  oneself  pompously.  Also  pomp  it.  So 
t  Po-nipingf  a.,  in pomping prii/e,  prob.  a  corrup- 
tion (A  pomp  ami  pride:  see  prec.  3. 

riSoo  Sir  /;,•„,..,  (Pynson)  172  He  pryked  forth  before  the 
oste  tor  pompynge  pryde  to  make  great  boste.  i«e 

„*-  KORD,  s"tflic-  Blip.  For  example,  talo     ' 
V 


,,  —  _  .,  _,  —  , — ,  ..ike  their  pomp- 

ge  pryde.    c  1631  Ii.  JONSON  R.-rpast.  iv.  Iniga  Jones  29 
•Vhat  is  the  cause  you  pomp  it  so,  I  ask? 
Pomp,  v.'L    Now  dial.     [A   variant  of  pamp, 


" 


radical  of  pamper  vb.  See  PAMP  v.  (the  existence 
w  which  it  confirms).]  /rans.  To  feed  (any  one) 
luxuriously,  feed  up,  pamper. 


IT  a  1400 :  see  PAMP  ».]  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  v.  (1554), 
The  pomped  carkes  wyth  fode  delicious  They  did  not  fede. 
11518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2012  Where  that  ye  were  pomped 
with  what  that  ye  wolde,  Nowe  must  ye  suffre  bothe  hunger 
and  colde.  1884  LAWSON  Wore.  Gloss.,  Pomp,  v.,  to  pamper 
or  feed  up ;  spoiled  children  are  said  to  be  pomped  up  i 
also  horses  and  other  animals  for  sale.  1896  OUTIS  Vig. 
Man.  in  Berrow's  Wore.  Jrtil.  (E.  D.  D.),  (The  ladies]  wuz 
hall  pomped  hoff  and  togged  up. 

Pomp,  pompe,  obs.  forms  of  PUMP. 
Pomp,  erron.  form  of  POP  v? 
II  Pompa.     Latin  for  POMP. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  tr.  SEneas  Sylvius'  Lett.  Ixxxii.  Wks. 
1 709  1 1 1.  ii.  79  Tis  true,  you  put  on  Mourning ..  and  all  the 
I'ompa  Rogi  in  wonderful  Decency  and  Order.  1850  LEITCH 
tr.  C  f.  Mailer's  A  nc.  A  rt  §  387  (ed.  2)  503  Pan . .  silting . . 
over  a  grotto  in  which  the  great  mother  and  the  nymphs., 
are  likewise  receiving  a  pompa. 

Pompadour  (pp-mpaduej).  Also  8  pompe- 
dore.  After  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  mistress 
of  Louis  XV  (1721-64),  used  subst.  and  attrib. 
to  designate  fashions,  a  colour,  etc. :  either  con- 
temporary by  way  of  compliment,  or  in  later  times 
with  reference  to  the  fashions  of  her  time. 

1.  gen.  Designating  fashions  of  dress,  hair-dress- 
ing, furniture,  etc. :  see  quots. 

1751  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  %  Corr.  (1861)  III.  no,  I  think 
there  is  a  time  of  life.,  when  very  gaudy  entertainments  are 
as  unbecoming,  as  pink  colour  and  pompadours !  1755 
Ibid.  321,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  pompadour, 
unless  it  is  what  we  call  in  this  part  of  the  world  &  pelisse  \ 
which  in  plain  English  is  a  long  cloak  made  of  satin  or 
velvet,.. lined  or  trimmed  with  silk,  satin,  or  fur,. .with  slits 
for  the  arms  to  come  out  and  a  head  like  a  capuchin. 
1756  Univ.  Mag.  XIX.  133/2  No  decent  coif— but  just  before 
Was  grandly  plac'd  a  pompedore.  1765  Itid.  XXXVII. 
366/1  Much  resembling  the  modern  pompadour.  1849 
Sidonia  Sore.  I.  Pref.  9  In  her  hand  she  [Sidonia]  carries  a 
sort  of  pompadour  of  brown  leather,  of  the  most  elegant 
form  and  finish.  1889  ' \.  S.  WINTER  '  Mrs.  Boo  (1891)  77 
She  had  a  Pompadour  stick  with  a  big  silver  knob  on  top. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pompadour  parasol,  a  form  of  parasol 
used  by  women  about  1860,  having  a  folding  handle,  and 
generally  covered  with  moire  antique,  or  other  heavy  silk. 

2.  A  shade  of  crimson  or  pink ;  also,  a  fabric 
of  this  colour.     Also  attrib. 

1756  COWPER  in  Connoisseur  No.  1 19  Po  His  taylor . .  having 
dressed  him  in  a  snuff-coloured  coat,  instead  of  a  pompa~ 
dour.  1763  SMOLLETT  L.  Greaves  xxv.  (1793)  II.  272 
Mr.  Clarke  was  dressed  in  pompadour,  with  gold  buttons. 
1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  31  He  . .  ever 
recommended  a  coat  of  pompadour,  or  some  conspicuous 
colour.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  no  His  coat  was  chocolate 
brown,  with  a  pompadour  velvet  collar.  1896  Daily  Newt 
39  May,  The  stall-holders  will  be  in  the  dress  of  Irish 
peasants — green  petticoats,  pompadour  polonaises,  and  ker- 
chiefs worn  picturesquely  over  their  heads. 

3.  Designating  a  pattern  consisting  of  sprigs  of 
flowers  in  pink,  bine,  and  sometimes  gold,  scattered 
on  a  white  ground. 

1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  146  My  aunt. .put  on 
her  pompadour  taffeta  gown,  and  sallied  forth  to  lament  the 
misfortune  of  her  dear  friend.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI. 
Fashions  p.  ix/a  Pompadour  satins,  a  white  ground  em- 
broidered in  bouquets  of  different  flowers  in  colours,  are 
much  in  request.  1880  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Ian.  6/1  A  very 
becoming  loose  cloak  of  some  pompadour-looking  material. 
1901  Westm.  Gaz.  7  July  3/2  Wearing  a  delicately  Pompa- 
dour-patterned muslin  frock. 

4.  A  tropical  S.  American  bird  ( Xiphtlena pompa- 
tiora),  characterized  by  the  brilliant  crimson-purple 
hue  of  its  plumage.    Also  attrib. 

1759  G.  EDWARDS  Gleanings  I II.  275-6  The  Pompadour. . . 
Birds  taken  in  a  French  prize... They  were  said  to  be  for 
Madam  Pompadour.  It  being  a  Bird  of  excessive  beauty, 
I  hope  that  Lady  will  forgive  me  for  calling  it  by  her  name. 
..Mr.  Brisson.. calls  it  Cotinga  Pourpre.  1871  W.  H.  G. 
KINGSTON  Banks  of  Amazon  (1876)  462  The  delicate  white 
wings  and  claret-coloured  plumage  of  a  lovely  pompadour 
would  glance  from  the  foliage.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
86  Xipjtolena  pompadora— known  as  the  Pompadour  Chat- 
terer, is  of  a  hue  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  any  other  bird. 

5.  a.  U.S.  A  fashion  of  dressing  men's  hair. 
Also  advb. 

1895  Weekly  Examiner  (San  Francisco)  19  Sept,  1/7 
Henry  Jacob  has  a  pompadour,  and  a  profile  not  unlike 
Durrant  s.  1905  News  (Maiden,  Mass.)  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
7  Nov.  12/1  Because  Congressman  Roberts  has  been  so 
successful  a  campaigner  and  still  had  his  hair  cut  pompa* 
dour,  it  does  not  follow  that  General  Bartlett  can  win  with 
bis  hair  cut  banged. 

b.  A  style  of  arranging  women's  hair,  in  which 
it  is  turned  back  off  the  forehead  in  a  roll,  some- 
times over  a  pad.  Also  attrib. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  ii  May  4^2  The  hairdresser.. might., 
cease  to  coax  us  to  the  conviction  that  a  ..  pompadour  puff 
of  his  manufacture  were  better.  1901  Daily  News  23  Mar. 
6/6  The  hair  dressed  low  in  the  neck  and  arranged  in  a 
Pompadour  roll  round  the  face.  1904  Daily  Chron.  7  Oct. 
8/5  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  woman ..  to  produce  the 
strange  erections  known  to-day  as  Pompadours,  Regency 
curls,  &c.,  naturally. 

Pompal  (pp-mpal),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  pom- 
palis:  see  POMP  and  -At.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
'  pomp  '  or  procession ;  splendid,  showy. 

1650  TRAIT  Comm.  Num.  x.  7  The  sound  of  Gods  word, 
must  not  be  broken  or  quavering  j  (Pompall,  Tertullian 
calleth  it),  a  ify  Fall  Duch.  Gloster  in  Evans  Old  Kail. 
(1784)  I.  318  In  height  of  all  his  pompal  majesty,  From  Cob- 
ham's  house  with  speed  he  marry'd  me.  1850  I.EITCH  tr. 
C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  8  336  (ed.  2)  397  In  Dionysian 
pompa]  processions. 


Pompano  (pfmpano).  Also  pompono,  pom- 
pinoc.  [a.  Sp.  pdmpano,  applied  to  a  stromateoid 
fish,  Stromateiis Jiatola.] 

1.  One  of  various  W.  Indian  and  N.  American 
fishes,  highly  esteemed  for  the  table ;  as  a.  In  the 
W.  Indies,  Trachynotus  carolinus,  a  deep-bodied 
fish  with  blunt  snout,     b.  In  California,  Slroma- 
teus  simillimus.     c.    In  Florida,  Cerres  olislho- 
s'oma,  known  as  the  Irish  pompano. 

1863  RUSSELL  Diary  North  q  South  I.  340  The  best  dish 
was,  unquestionably,  the  pompmoe,  an  odd  fish,  something 
like  an  unusually  ugly  John  Dory.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
7  Mar.  5/1  Soft  shell  crabs,  terrapin,  canv:is-back  ducks, 
blue  fish,  and  the  pompono  of  New  Orleans,  are  all  wonder- 
ful delicacies.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  198  The  Pom- 
pano . .  is  not  an  angler's  fish.  1891  V.  STUART  Adr. 
Forests  S.  Amer.  138  Another  excellent  fish  was  the  pom- 
pono, several  of  which  jumped  on  board. 

2.  Pompauo-shell.   A  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus 
Donax\   a  species  of  wedge-shell,  found  on  the 
coast  of  Florida.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

(Said  to  be  so  called  because  eaten  by  the  pompano.) 

•j-Pompardy.  Obs.  rare.  Alleged  name  for 
a  disease  of  horses. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Na-iy  of  Land  Ships  Wks.  i. 
90/1  The  Chinegall,  the  Nauelgall,  Windgall,  Spurgall,.. 
I  the  Anticore,  and  the  Pompardye. 

t  Pompatic  (pcmpDe-tik),  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
pompalicus  showy,  splendid  (Tertull.),  l.pompatus, 
prop.  pa.  pple.  of  pompare  to  do  (a  thing)  with 
pomp,  f.  pompa  POMP  sb.]  Pompous,  splendid, 
ostentatious.  So  f  Pompa'tical  a.  Obs. 

1535  JOHN  AP  RICE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  356  In 
his  going  he  is  too  insolent  and  pompatique.  1610 
Bp.  CARLETON  Juried.  78  He  deuiseth  by  the  pride  of  this 
Pompaticall  title  to  subdue  to  himselfe.  a  1677  BARROW 
Pope  s  Suprem.  (1687)  122  These  pompatick,  foolish,  proud, 
perverse,  wicked,  profane  words.  (1903  G.  F.  BROWNE  St. 
Aldhelm  255  The  genius  of  Aldhelm  was  on  the  whole  too 
pompatic  to  be  pleased  with  the  lilt  of  pentameters.] 

Pompeian  (p^mpf-ian),  a.  Also  9  Pompeiian. 
[ad.  L.  l'ompeian-us,  f.  Pompeii :  see  -AN.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Pompeii,  an  Italian  town,  buried  by 
an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79  AD., 
and  since  1755  gradually  laid  bare  by  excavation. 
Hence  Pompeian  red,  a  shade  of  red  resembling  that 
found  o;i  the  walls  of  houses  in  Pompeii. 

1834  LVTTON  Pompeii  i.  iii,  A  tolerable  notion  of  the 
Pompeian  houses.  1883  J.  HATTON  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  21/2  The  balustrades  of  the  stairs,  Pompeiian  red. 

i  Pompelmoose,  pampelmonse  (pfmp-, 

pae'inp'l|m«s).  Forms :  7-8  pompelmoes,  7 
pampelimouse,  8  pomplemose,  pumplemus, 

8-9  pompelmoose,  9  pompel-mos,  pompel- 
mousse,  -mousa,  -mous ;  pumple-,  pample- 

mousse,  pampelmouse ;  also  7-9  pumplenose. 

8  pumble-,  pummel-,  pimple-nose.  [A  name 
which  arose  in  the  Dutch  Indies  in  1 7th  c.,  and  is 
given  by  early  writers  as  the  Dutch  name  of  the 
fruit.  Du.  pompelmoes  is  recorded  from  1676;  F. 
pampelimouse  (now  pamplemojtsse}  from  1696. 

There  is  no  native  name  in  Malaysia  resembling  potnpel- 
inoes\\he  Javanese  name  is  djcroek,  the  Chinese  yu.  In 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kern  of  Leiden,  who  has  given  special 
attention  to  oriental  words,  this  is  a  compound,  of  which  the 
second  element  is  prob.  timocs(\n  Fr.  orthography  limoitsse), 
a  name  applied  to  this  fruit  in  Old  Javanese,  Malay,  and 
Lampung,  borrowed  from  the  Pg.  limoes  pi.  of  limao,  lemon, 
citron,  under  which  the  Portuguese  included  the  species  of 
Citrus  found  by  them  in  the  East.  In  Malay,  Hutu  or 
limau  is  still  used  in  this  general  sense.  The  first  element 
may  prob.  represent  the  \)\\.  psmpocn  pumpkin,  in  reference 
to  the  large  sue  of  Citrus  deciunana,  so  that  pompelimoes, 
pompelmoes  may  have  been  compressed  forms  of  pompoen. 
limoes,  i.e.*  pumpkin-like  citron  ',  an  apt  descriptive  designa- 
tion. The  nzmepompone  was  actually  applied  to  the  fruit 
by  Tavernier,  Voyages  aujc  Indes,  Paris  1676,  Eng.  trans- 
lation, London  1677 :  see  POMPION  2.  The  corrupt  Tamil 
batnbolmas,  given  by  Littre*  and  Hatz.-Darm.  as  source  of 
the  Fr.,  with  the  more  correct  Tamil  pampalim&su,  and 
numerous  variants  cited  by  Watson,  Yule,  etc.,  are  merely 
corruptions  of  the  Du.  or  Fr.  form.  The  fruit  is  not  native 
to  India,  but  was  introduced  from  Java  (app.  in  the  17th  c.), 
in  Ceylon  under  its  Dutch  name ;  in  Bengal  its  source  is 
indicated  by  the  designation  Batavl-nlmoii  or  ntbii,  Batavian 
Citron.) 

The  large  fruit  of  Citrus  decumana,  a  native  of 
Java  and  Malaysia,  now  established  in  many 
tropical  countries,  called  also  SHADDOCK  ;  esp.  the 
larger  variety :  cf  POMELO.  Also  the  plant  itself. 

[1676  SCHOUTEN  Oost-Indische  Voy.  II.  165  De  vrucht  by 
de  Nederlanders/ow/r/wocJ,  en  byde  Portuguesen/a«/£0a 
genoemt,  /.  e.  The  fruit  named  by  the  Dutch  pompelmoes, 
and  by  the  Portuguese  jamboa.\  1696  SLOANE  Catal. 
Plant.  Jamaica  212  Malus  arantia,  fructu  rotundo  maximo 
pallescente  humanum  caput  excedente.  Malus  Arantia 
Indica,  fructu  omnium  maximo,  pumpelmus  dicto  medulla 
pallescente. ..  The  Shaddock  Tree.  In  hortis  &  agris  Insu- 
larum  Jamaicse  &  Barbados  ubique  provenit.  1696  PLU- 
KENET  Almae.  239  in  Sloane  Voy.  Jamaica  I.  41  Belgis 
orientalibus  Pompelmus,  Virginiensibus  nostratibus  (ab  In- 
ventoris  nomine  qui  ex  Ind. orient,  ad  oras  Americanas  primp 
transtulit)  Shaddocks  audiunt.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX. 
587  They  have  Limons,  Citrons,  Pampelimouses,  Limes. 
1699  DAMPIER  I'oy.  II.  I.  vii.  125  The  Pumple-nose  is  » 
large  Fruit  like  a  Citron,  with  a  very  thick  tender  uneven 
rind,  a  1706  RUMPHII.'S  Herbarium  AniMn.  (1741)  II.  96 
Limo  Decumanus,  Pompelmoes,  Lemon  Cassomba  quam 


POMPEBKIN. 

ob   ejus    magnitudinem   Decumanam  cognovimus.      1711 
C.   LOCKYER    Trade  in  India  vi.   177.  > 


well   navoureui    uui  uv*  jm^'     -//j    —  -   ,   ,        . 

468  Chaddock  .  the  fruit.,  grows  as  large  as  a  man  s  head, 
and  is  round  ;  it  is  a  fine  pleasant  fruit,,  there  are  plen  y 
of  them  at  Ceylon  and  other  places,  and  they  commonly 
are  called  pumple  or  pimple-noses.  1792  FORREST  fay. 
lU-rmti  Archii>  V  In  his  garden  we  found  limes,  oranges 
fnd^mmel  nosel  I794  Genii.  Mag.  LXIV.  „.  8,1/2  The 
woods  of  Leuconia  produce  the  pomplemous,  a  kind  of 
orange  near  five  inches  in  diameter.  ..  1  his  is  what  our 
ilors  commonly  call  the  pumtlenose.  1813  MARIA 
RAHAM  Jrnl.  /nJta  96  The  fruits  are.  .the  pamplemousse 
r  shaddock,  the  plantain  and  the  orange.  1846  LINDLEY 
ee  Kingd.  458  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  bhaddocH, 
ompelmoose,  Forbidden  Fruit,  and  Citron,  Indian  fruits. 
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or  melon '  (Cotgr.),  nasalized  form  of  popon,  foil- 
pan,  also  in  l6th  c.  fepon,  ad.  L.  pcpo,  -onem,  a.  Gr. 
TrfTrw,  -ov-,  large  melon,  pumpkin,  trorn  F. 
also  MDu.,  Dtt.  pompoen.  In  Eng.  pompon  has 
undergone  two  anomalous  transformations,  first  to 
pompeon,  pompion,  pumpion,  and  finally  \.opuinkin, 
PUMPKIN,  q.  v.] 

1.  The  large  fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  (Cu- 
cttrbita  Pepo) ;  a  pumpkin  ;  also  the  plant  itself. 

a  1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Pepo,..  a  kynde  of  Melones  called 
Pompones.  1555  EDEN  Decades  127  Gourdes  melones  cu- 
cumers  pompons  citrons.  1587  HAKRISON  England '  11.  xiu. 
(1877)  i.  250  An  acre  of  ground,  .whereon  to  set  cabbages., 
pompons,  or  such  like  stuffe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  v. 
T4  Now  when  they  exceed  in  greatnes,  they  be  called 
Pepones,  i.  Melons  or  Pompons. 


Pompeon,  -eous,  obs.  ff.  POMPION,  POMPOUS. 
t  Pomperkin,  pompirkin.   Obs.    Also  8  ! 

pome-pirk.  [Origin  uncertain  :  ?  f.  pome  or  pome-    \ 
peat:]     A  '  small  drink '  made  from  refuse  pomace 
and  water ;  ciderkin. 

1637  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Drinke  *  Welcome  A  uj  b,  The 
sixt  sort  of  Brittish  drinkes  is  Pomperkin . .  being  nothing  but 
the  Apples  bruised  and  beaten  to  mash,  with  water  put  to    ; 
them.    1744-50  W.  ELI.IS  Mod.  Hustaiidm.  IV.  iv.  15  The    j 
Produce  of  large  Quantities  of  Cyder,  and  what  we  call 
Pompirkin,  or  Cyderkin.     Ibid.  V.  i.  ror  Pome-piik,  which 
they  generally  prefer  to  any  of  the  best  small  Beer. 

Pomperniokel,  obs.  form  of  PUMPERNICKEL. 

t  PO'mpery.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF. ' pomperie 
pomp,  display,  f.  pompe  POMP  sb. :  see  -ERV.] 
Pomp,  splendour,  magnificence. 

c  1400  Beryn  2668  The  vij  sciencis,  &  eke  lawe  of  Armys, 
Experimentis,  &  pompery,  &   al  maner  charmys.     i'i44° 
Gesta  Rom.  xlii.   170  (Harl.   MS.)   pe  whiche  m  tyme  of 
baptime  made  homage  to  god,  &  forsoke  the  devill  and  alle    . 
his  pomperis.    1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (VV.  de  W.  1495)    , 
I.  xll.  65/2  In  her  grete  beaulte  and  pompery. 

Pompet,  -ett,  obs.  variants  of  PUMPET. 

Pompey  (pfmpi),  v.  [Extended  form  of  POMP 
•V? ;  a  word  of  Dickens.]  trans.  To  pamper. 

1860  DICKEXS  Gt.  Expect,  vii,  When  I  was  old  enough,    i 
I  was  to  be  apprenticed  to  Joe,  and  until  I  could  assume 


haue  great  store  of  Maiz, . .  pompines  and  mellons.  1640 
BROME  Sparagtis  Garden  m.  viii,  Pompeons  are  as  good 
meat  for  such  a  hoggish  thing  as  thou  art.  1657  R-  LIGON 
Bartadots  33  Pompians  of  a  rare  kind,  almost  as  sweet  as 
Milions.  1828  W.  IRVING  Columbus  xii.  (1848)  I.  380  Melons, 
gourds,  pompions,  and  cucumbers. 

V  1599  R-  GARDINER  Kitdt.  Card.  12  Pumpions,  Cucum- 
bers Beanes  and  Radish  seedes.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  486 
Take  Cucumbers,  or  Pumpions,  and  set  them  (here  and 
there)  among  Musk  Melons.  1771  LADY  MARY  COKE  Jrnl. 
22  Nov ,  Yesterday  I  tasted  some  bread  the  half  ot  which 
was  made  with  pumpion.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Gar dert.xv, 
Pumpions  are  raised  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  April  or  May. 

+  2.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  POMPELMOOSE.  Obs. 

1677  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Taaerttier't  Voy.,  India  in.  xxiii.^iog 
Con  ' 


20  Aug.  213/2  This  kind  of  notoriety  cannot  but  '  pompey 
boys. 

Pompeyous,  obs.  form  of  POMPOUS. 

Pompholygous  (ppnn>-ligM),  a.  [f.  as  next 
+  -OBS]]  Affected  with  pompholyx.  Also  fig. 

puffed  up. 

1855  TENNYSON  in  Ld.  Tennyson  Mem.  I.  xix.  410  That 
mighty  man,  that  pompholygous,  broad-blown  Apollodorus, 
the  gifted  X.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pompholygodes, . . 
pompholygous. 

Pompholyx   (pfrnfifliks).     [a.  Gr. 
(-A.1/7-)  a  bubble,  the  slag  of  ore.] 

1 1.  Cheat.  Crude  zinc  oxide,  flowers  of  zinc. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Pomfholix  [1706  Pompholyx],  a 
small  and  volatile  spark,  which  whilest  Brass  is  trying  in 
the  Furnace,  flies  upwards  and  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Furnace.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Prick  in  foot, 
The  Ointment  of  Pompholix  is  also  an  excellent  Remedy 
for  Oxen  that  are  prick'd  in  the  Feet.  1836-41  BRANDE 
Chem.  (ed.  5)  771  The  whiter  parts  of  such  oxide  used  to  be 
called  pomphohx,  and  the  gray . .  portions,  tutty.  1866  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  688  Pompholyx,  an  old  name  for  impure 
zinc-oxide,  sublimed  in  the  roasting  of  zinc-ores. 

2.  Path.  A  vesicle  on  the  skin ;  also,  an  eruption 
of  vesicles,  without  inflammation  or  fever,  appear- 
ing chiefly  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Pompholyx,  a  Bubble  of  Water.]  1818-20 
E.  THOMPSON  tr.  Cullen's  Nasal.  Method,  (ed.  3)  328  Pom- 
pholyx ;  Water  Blebs.  18*3-34  Good 's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
II.  359  Certain  peculiarities  of  erysipelas  and  pompholyx. 
1890  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  751  In  addition  to  the 
typical  pompholyx  vesicle,  sudamina  are  often  present. 

Pompian,  obs.  form  of  POMPION. 

II  Pompier  (pp-mpiaj).  [F.  pompier  (ponpy«), 
i.pompe  PUMP  sb. :  see  -IEK.]  The  French  name  for 
a  fireman.  Hence  Pompier  ladder,  a  firemen's 
scaling  ladder,  having  a  central  pole  and  cross- 
bars for  rungs,  and  a  hook  at  the  top  to  attach  it 
to  a  building,  etc. 

[1838  H.  GREVILLE  Diary  (1883)  120  Last  night  the  Italian 
Opera  House  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  poor  Severini . . 
lost  his  life,  as  did  several  of  the  pompiers.}  1893  Westm. 
Gaz.  6  June  4/3  Their  apparatus  consisted  of  a  water  tower, 
a  gun  shot  life  line,  a  pompier  ladder,  and  two  horses.  1905 
Prot.  Alliance  Mag.  Aug.  89/1  Rescue  was  effected.. by 
means  of  Pompier  ladders. 

f  Pompi-llion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [Cf.  POMPION  2.] 
A  term  applied  in  contempt  to  a  man. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  \Vomm  Plcas'd  in.  iv,  He,  hang  him, 
poore  Pompillion. 

Pompillion,  erron.  f.  POPULEON,  an  ointment. 

Pompine:  see  next.  Pompinoe.var.PoMPANO. 

Pompion,  pnmpion  (pzrmpian).  Now  rare. 
Forms:  6-7  pompon,  -one;  (6  pompine),  6-7 
pompeon,  6-  pompion,  pumpion,  (7  pom-, 
pumpian).  [Orig.  a.  obs.  F.  pompon  '  a  pumpion 


lai. 
P6mp> 


spungy,  but  of  an  excellent  taste.  1704  tr.  Jan  Nieuhofs 
East  Indies  in  Churchill's  Voy.  II.  326  The  apples  call  d 
pompions  by  the  Dutch  \orig.  De  vruchten  of  appelen,  pom- 
pelmoesen  by  d'onzen  . .  genoemt], . .  grow  scarce  anywhere 
else  in  the  Indies  but  in  the  Isle  of  Great  Java. 

1 3.  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  (bit;)  man.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  iii.  43  We'l  vse  this  vnwhol- 
ome  humidity,  this  grosse-watry  Pumpion.  1623  FLETCHER 


Thou  kisse  my  lady? 

4.  t  a.  at/nl>.  Jig.  Swelling,  big,  magniloquent. 

a  1670  HACKF.T  Abf.  Williams  \.  (1692)  120  Without  pum- 
pian words  and  ruffling  grandiloquence. 

b.  Comb,  as  pompion-bottle,  -twine  ;  pompion 
berry:  see  quot.  1872. 

1672  tr.  Bemier's  Mem.  Gt.  Mogul  III.  16  That. .the 
servants  may  easily,  with  their  Pompion-bottles,  water  them. 
1840  BROWNING  Sordello  n.  775  Observe  a  pompion-twine 
afloat.  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERE  Americanisms  403  Hack 
berries  or  Pompion  berries.. are  obtained  from  a  shrub.. 
(Celtis  occidental:!),  and  are  sweet  and  edible. 

Pompious,  obs.  f.  POMPOUS.  Pompire,  pom- 
poire,  var.  POME-PEAK.  Pompirk,  -pirkin: 
see  POMPEBKIN.  Pompkin,  obs.  f.  PDMPKIN. 

tPomple,  pumple.  Obs.  [Etymology  un- 
ascertained.] Some  Kind  of  fodder  for  oxen  used 
in  the  north  of  England  in  the  I4th  century. 

One  suggestion  is  that  it  was  vetches  (Lathyrus  sntivus) 

still  commonly  sown  with  oats  as  green  fodder ;  another 

'    that  it  was  a  mixture  of  pease  and  oats,  which  was  even  in 

1    the  igth  c.  a  common  fodder  in  the  district.    But  the  season 

of  the  year  in  the  one  case,  and  the  association  with  hay 

(cnm/eno}  in  the  other,  make  difficulties. 

1347   Durham  Ace.   Rolls (Surtees)  42  [Feb.]  In  xliij 


x  travis  de  Pomple  et  feno  emp.  xvs.    Extra  Coq.  In  xxiij 
travis  straminis  et  viij  travis  de  Pomple  cum  feno  einpt.  pro 
bobus  pascendis.    c  1350  Ibid.  44  [December)  In.  .iiij  travis 
de  Pumple.     1349  Finchale  Invent.  (Surtees)  p.  xxxm, 
xviij  qu.  vj  bus.  avense  et  pomple.    1394  Jarrow  If  Wear- 
mouth  Invent.  (Surtees)  183  In  campis  seminatae  sunt.. 
xxxij.  acne  frumenti,.  .lj.  acrae  cum  fabis  et  pisis,  x.  acrae 
avenae  et  pumpyl.    [1900  N.  *  Q.  9th  Ser.  VI.  235  A  field  of 
six  acres  on  . .  Bury  (or  Berry)    Court   Farm  in   Chffe, 
j    near  Rochester,  Kent,  was  long  known  as  '  Pompill  Croft  , 
I    ..in  a  bill  in  Chancery .. temp.  James  I, ..'Pumple  Croft'.] 
Pomplemose,  variant  of  POMPELMOOSE. 
Pompless  (pimples),  a.    [f.  POMP sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  pomp. 

1792  R.  CUMBERLAND  Cataary  (1803)  II.  7  The  cold  dust, 
in  which  I  sleep  Pompless  and  from  a  scornful  world  with- 
drawn. 1848  LYTTON  K.  A  rthur  vn.  Ixii,  With  burghers  in 
his  pompless  train. 

Fompoleon  (pfrnpflu-lj^n).     [a.  F.  pompol&n 

(Littre) ;  cf.  Citrus  Pompoleum,  the  shaddock,  in 

]   Buissoni779;  app.  connected  with  pompelmoose.] 

'•   A   name    in   some   places   of  the   SHADDOCK    or 

POMPELMOOSE  (Citrus  decumana). 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.    215/2   Shaddocks  ..  when   they 

arrive  at  their  greatest  si/e  they  are  called  Pompoleons,  or 

:    Pomplemousses.     1848  D.  W.  HOFFMEISTER  Trail.  Ceylon 

99  Tropical  fruits  new  to  me,  pompoleons   or   shaddocks, 

jamboos,  and  mangoes. 

Pom-pom  (p^'mppm).     [From  the  sound  of  the 

1   discharge.]     The   name   given   during  the   South 

African  war,  1899-1902,  to  the  Maxim  automatic 

\   quick-firing  gun :   see  MAXIM  si.2     Alsoyff.,  and 

attrib.  K-,  pom-pom  gun,  ammunition. 

1899  Daily  West's  6  Dec.  5/4  Automatic  guns,  nicknamed 


POMPOUS. 

pom-poms.  IHd.  =6  Dec.  2/3  An  automatic  gun,  which 
Tommy  Atkins,  with  his  aptitude  for  expressive  phrases, 
promptly  christened  '  Pom  !  Pom  ! '  1900  Ibid.  5  Mar.  2/3 
Near  where  the  'pom-pom'  gun  was  placed,  is  the  over- 
flowing supply  store.  Ibid.  25  June  3/3  We  secured  a 
Hotchkiss  gun,  500  rounds  of  pom-pom  ammunition.  1902 
Westm.  Gaz.  27  Jan.  1/2  The  fact.. has  never  influenced 
him.  .towards  a  modification  of  his  verbal  pom-poms. 
Pompon  (pc'mpcn,  ||  ponpon).  Also  8  pong 
pong,  pomponne,  8-9  pompoo'n,  9  pompom, 
ponpon,  pompone.  [a.  F.  pompon  (1725  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  a  tuft,  top-knot ;  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
possibly  a  colloq.  deriv.  of  pompe,  POMP. 
OF.  had  pompon,  POMPION,  but  this  seems  unconnected!.] 
1.  A  jewel  or  ornament  attached  to  a  long  pin ; 
a  tuft  or  bunch  of  ribbon,  velvet,  flowers,  threads 
of  silk,  etc.,  formerly  worn  in  the  hair,  or  on  the 
cap  or  dress ;  now  worn  on  women's  and  children's 
hats  and  shoes,  and  used  to  ornament  the  borders 
of  mantles  j  also,  the  round  tuft  on  a  soldier's 
or  sailor's  cap,  the  front  of  a  shako,  etc. 

1748  Song  in  Charmer  (1751)  II.  5'  While  you're  placing 
a  patch,  or  adjusting  pong  pong.  1748  Land.  Mag.  (tairholt.', 
Ponf-pong,  an  ornament  worn  by  the  K.dies  in  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  their  head-dress.  Their  figures,  size,  and 
composition  are  various,  such  as  butterflies,  feathers,  tinsel, 
coxcomb  lace,  etc.  1753  CHESTERF.  in  World  No.  18  f  u 
'Howdoyoulikemy>OT«A>»,papa?  continued  mydaugnter 
.  putting  up  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  showing  me  in  the 
mHdle  of  her  hair  a  complication  of  shreds  and  rags  of 
velvets,  feathers,  and  ribbands,  stuck  with  false  stones  of  a 
thousand  colours.  1754  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  f,  Corr  (1801) 
III.  300  Lady  Betty  is  to  have  a  very  fine  sprig  of  pearl 
diamonds  and  turquoises  for  her  hair,  by  way  of  pomponnt. 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  i.  v,  A  milliner  may  have  sent 
a  wrong  pompoon.  1826  Hist.  I'elham,  Mass.  (1898)  .91 
Voted  that  the  town  will  furnish  the  Money  to  purchase 
Pompons  and  feathers.  1840  BAHHAM  Iiigol.  Leg.  her.  I. 
Leech  Folkest.,  Pieces  of  black  pointed  wire  with  winch, 
in  the  days  of  toupees  and  pompoons,  our  foremothers  were 
wont  to  secure  their  fly-caps  and  head-gear.  1887  uauy 
\  Nevis  6  Jan.  3/1  Black  gauze  dotted  over  with  pompons  of 
chenille  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  1897  S.  CRANE  in 
Westm.  Gaz.  3  May  2/2  The  blue  sailor  bonnets  with  their 
red  pom-poms.  ,  . . 

2.  A  variety  of  Chrysanthemum,  and  of  Dahlia, 
bearing  small  globular  flowers.     Also  attrib. 

1861  Mom.  Post  12  Nov.,  The  pompons,  or  dwarf  chrysan- 
themums.    1866  Treas.  Sol.  s.v.  Chrysanthemum,  Chry- 
santhemums are  classed  by  growers  into  Large-flowered, 
Anemone-flowered,  Pompons,  and  Anemone-flowered  Pom- 
pons    IHd.s.\.  />«>Wi«,Araceofpomponswiihrernarkably 
small  flower-heads  has  been  obtained.     1891  Times  15  Oct. 
5/5  The  four  great  divisions  of  show  dahlias,  cactus  dahlias, 
decorative  dahlias,  and  pompons. 
Hence  Po'mponed  a.,  decked  with  pompons. 
'753  World  No.  22  T  7  Exhibiting  themselves  in  public 
places,.. patched,  painted  and  pomponed.     1767  \\oinanoj 
Fashion  I.  109  The  Head  frizzled,  egretted,  pomponed, 
befeather'd,  and  beribbon'd  all  over. 
Pompon,  -pone,  a  pumpkin  :  see  POMPION. 
Pompoon,  Pompose :  see  POMPON,  POMPOUS. 


, 

Pomposity  (ppmpfsiti).      In  5   pomposite. 

ad.  med.L.  pompositas :  see  POMPOUS  and  -ITV.J 
The  quality  of  being  pompous. 

fl.  Pomp,  solemnity.   Obs.  rare-1. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  41  lulius  Cesar  ordeneide  by 
the  cownselle  of  the  senate  sette  in  pomposite  alle  the 
worlde  to  be  dimencionate. 

2.  Display  of  dignity  or  importance  in  deport- 
ment or  language ;  ostentatiousness.  (In  quot. 
1620  as  a  mock-title.) 

'  .6*0  SHELTON  Quix.  (1746)  IV.  xi.  92  Let  not  your  Pom- 
posity forget  to  write  to  me.  1763  in  Boswell  Jo/uafn 
25  June,  An  affectation  of  pomposity,  unworthy  of  a  man  ol 
genius  1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  135  Furtou 
Latinisms,  bristling  with  polysyllabic  pomposity.  187. 
M.  ARNOLD  Mixed  £ss.,  French  Critic  on  Goethe  302  Some 
acute  remarks  on  the  pomposity  of  diction. 

Pompons  (pjvmpas).  a.  (adv.)  Also  5  pomp- 
yus  Sf.  pomposs,  5-6  -ouse,  5-8  -ose,  6  -os, 
Sc.  -us,  6-7  -eous,  6-8  -ious.  [  =  F.  pompeux 
full  of  display  (14*  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late 
L.  pomposus  pompous,  stately,  solemn,  f.  pompa 
POMP  :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Characterized  by  pomp  or  stately  show;  magni- 
ficent, splendid ;  t  processional. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  VIIL  xxvi.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  2  %V  ith  a 
gret  host,  most  Pompous  in  his  glorie.  1528  ROY  Rede  i. 
(title-p.),  I  will  ascende  makynge  my  state  so  hye  That  my 
pompous  honoure  shall  never  dye.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s 
fast.  iv.  xix.  (1634)  724  They,  .goe  in  a  long  pompous  shew 
to  carrie  a  Pageant  of  holy  oyle.  1638  JUNIUS  faint. 
Ancients  (a  The  Poets  bring.. upon  a  stage.. all  »««* 
pompous,  grave,  and  delightful!.  1710  WATERLAND  SffU 
Serin.  175  Upon  this  Occasion,.,  it  pleased  God,  in  tnc 
most  solemn  and  pompous  Manner  to  proclaim i  the  nign 


printed  by  subscription  in  IOOD.     1041  no*™* 
India  II.  342  There  was  a  general  fair  and  many  procession 
and  other  pompous  shows.     1896  T.  F.  TOUT  Edw.  /,  iv.  82 
At  the  head  of  a  pompous  embassy. 

2.  Characterized  by  an  exaggerated  display  o 
self-importance  or  dignity  ;  boastful,  vain-glorious, 
arrogant ;  consequential,  pretentious,  ceremonious ; 
of  language :  inflated,  turgid. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.   565  Was  neuere  Capitayn 
vnder  a  kyng . .  moore  pompous  in  heigh  presumpcioun  1  tia 
Oloferne.     c  1460  Wisdom  1125  in  Macro  Plays,  Conforme 


POMPOUSLY. 

yow  not  to  |>is  pompyus  ylury,  I'ut  reforme  in  gostly  felynge. 
15*9  MORE  Dyalogc  in. Wks.  225/2  Jf  they  kepe  fewscruauntes 
we  call  them  nyggardes.  If  they  kepe  many  we  cal  them 
pompotise.  1631  WEKVEH  Anc.  /•««.  Men.  785  Coming, 
after  a  pompous  and  bragging  manner.  1749  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  {1792}  II.  311  In  spite  of  all  the  pompous  and  specious 
epithets  he  may  assume.  1804  Med,  Jrnl.  XII.  108  It  has, 
however,  often  been  dignified  with  pompous  names.  1814  JANE 
AI'STEN  Mansf.  Park  viii,  Mrs.  Rushworth,  a  well-meaning, 
civil,  prosing,  pompous  woman,  who  thought  nothing  of 
consequence,  but  as  it  related  to  her  own  and  her  son's 
concerns.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  118  Those  who 
spin  pompous  theories  out  of  nothing. 

comb.   1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Episodes  44  In  one  hand 
he  carried  a  pompous  looking  bottle. 
B.  as  adv.  =•  POMPOUSLY. 

1754  SHEBUKARE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  55  The  Earl  having 
talked  extremely  pompous  of  the  Honour  and  Antiquity  of 
his  Family. 

Pompously  (pp'mpasli),  <w&.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
1.  In  a  pompous  manner;  with  magnificence  or 
splendour ;  in  pomp  or  state. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  xi.  ii.  53  And  bad  thai  suld  tak 
gud  kepe  and  attend,  To  leid  the  pray  per  ordour  pompusly. 
1596  LODGE  Marg.  Anter.  125  Their  horses,  were  all  pom- 
pously garnished  with  golde  and  siluer.  1737  J.  CHAMBER- 
I.AYXK  St.  Gt.  Brit.  I.  in.  (ed.  33)  275  The  Benefactor's  Body 
having  been  pompously  buried  before  in  Barbados,  was 
yet.  .brought  over. 

2.  With  display  or  parade;  with  affected  dignity ; 
ostentatiously,  vauntingly. 

1718  HICKF.S  &  NELSON  J.  Kettlewett  \\\.  li.  318  Prefer- 
ring  Truth  and  Righteousness  to  all  other  Considerations 
how  Pompiously  soever  set  off.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre 
viii,  This  charge  which  Mr.  Brocklehurst  has  weakly  and 
pompously  repeated  at  second-hand. 

Fompousuess  (pp-mpasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  pom- 
pous :  see  the  adj. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  243  Quoth  Agas  I  sey  yt 
for  no  pom  pou  snesse  A  jentyl  wumman  I  am  as  bern 
wytnesse  [etc.J.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  clx.  992  If 
wee  haue  wherewith  to  maintaine  ourselues  well,  we  fall  to 
gluttonie,  pompousnesse,  whoredom,  and  other  loosenesse. 
1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dvbit.  i.  iv.  Rule  ii.  p  14  They 
[Christ's  miracles)  had  nothing  of  pomppusness  and  ostenta- 
tion. 1793  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Lifefy  Writ.  (1832)  II. 
283  The  pompousness  of  this  Embassy  could  not  but  excite 
the  attention  of  England.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  fiks. 
Ser.  i.  (1873)  76  In  verse,  he  had  a  pomp,  which,  excellent 
in  itself,  became  pompousness  in  his  imitators. 

Pompyll :  see  POMELY  a. 

II  Pomuni(p^u'mym).  Hot.  Obs.  [L.,  =  fruit  of 
any  kind;  in  med.L.  an  apple.]  >•  POME  I  b. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd,  Bot.  i.  vi.  (1765)  14  Pomnm^  is  a  fleshy 
or  pulpy  Pericarpium  without  Valve,  containing  a  Capsule. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot,  xxviii.  (1794)  451  They  all 
agree  in.*  a /<»//»;//  for  a  fruit. 

Pomyce,  pomys,  obs.  forms  of  PUMICE. 

Pon,  obs.  f.  PAN  sb\  PAWN  j<M  (at  Chess), 
POND,  PONE  3.  Ponade,  -ado,  obs.  ff.  PANADE  *t 
PANADA.  Ponard,  obs.  form  of  PONIARD. 

Ponce  (pjms).  slang,  [perh.  from  POUNCE  #.] 
(See  quots.) 

[1861  MAYHKW  Land.  Labour  \\\.  354/1  The  *  pounceys ', 
(the  class  I  have  alluded  to  as  fancy-men,  called  '  pounceys  ' 
by  my  present  informant).]  187*  Clerkcmvell  Newsvj  Jan., 
Prostitutes,  or  their  *  ponces'  or  bullies.  1888  Pail  Mall  G* 
13  Oct.  3/1  The  ruffians  who  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
predatory  gangs,  are  almost  always  the  bullies  or  '  ponces  ' 
of  prostitutes. 

II  Ponceau  (pohsJ-).  [F.  (OF.  pounce?  poppy, 
1 2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  bright  red  colour 
of  the  corn  poppy.  Also  the  name  of  a  coal-tar 
dye  of  red  colour. 

1835  Ladies'  Cabinet  Feb.  135  Those  [flowers]  of  cherry 
colour,  .are  now  superseded  by  ponceau,  which  has  a  much 
better  effect  by  candle-light.  1861  J.  BROWN  ffetwStdt., 
Myst.  (1882)  131  A  gown  of  rich  ponceau  satin.  1885 
GoooAtE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  19  [Name  of  the  dye]  Ponceau. 

Foncelet  (p^-nslet).  [After  J.  V.  Poncelet, 
a  French  mathematician,  1788-1867.]  A  unit  for 
measuring  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  energy,  equal 
to  100  kilogram  meters  per  second. 

Ponoer,  Ponohion,  obs,  ff.  POUNCEB,  PUNCHION. 

Poncho  (pp*ntJ0,  pp'nji?).  Also  8  puncho, 
pane  ho,  9  poncha,  ponche.  [a.  S.  Amer.-Sp. 
poncho,  a.  Araucanian  poncho^  pontho.  (See  Febres 
Diet.  Araucanian  1 765,  repr.  1 883,  Granada  Vocab. 
Riopfatense,  Montevideo  1890.)]  A  South  American 
cloak,  consisting  of  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth  with 
a  slit  in  the  middle  for  the  head;  hence  applied 
to  similar  garments  worn  elsewhere:  seequot.  1849. 

1748  Earthquake  of  Peru  iii.  287  The  Men  instead  of 
the  Poncho  haveaSurtout  made  Hkeasack.  1768  J.  RVROM 
Narr.  Patagonia  174  A  puncho,  which  is  a  square  piece  of 
cloth,  generally  in  stripes  of  different  colours,  with  a  slit  in 
the  middle  of  it  wide  enough  to  let  their  heads  through. 
'783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaCs  Hist.  Indies  IV.  207  The 
savages  supply  it  [Chilli  chiefly  with  the  Pancho.  1844 

.  DODD  Textile  Mannf.  iv.  137  The  '  poncho ',  or  South 
American  cloak,  of  which  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
smart  shops  of  some  of  our  London  tailors.  1849  Illttstr. 
Land.  News  5  May  296/2  One  of  the  chief  novelties  of  the 
season,  suitable  for  promenading  or  for  evening  wear,  is  the 
Poncho,  a  description  of  shawl  mantilla,  somewhat  re- 
sembling, in  shape,  the  mantilla  worn  by  the  Spanish 
senoras.  1869  E.  A.  PAKKES  Vract.  Hygiene(ft&.  3)  323  The 
poncho  is  a  piece  of  oilcloth  with  a  slit  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  head  is  put.  1887  J.  BALL  Nat.  in  S. 
nffttr,  179  A  genuine  poncho  woven  by  the  Indian  women. 
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b.  attrib.,  as  poncho-ma'ttress,  a  poncho 
adapted  for  use  as  a  mattress. 

1861  Catal.  Internal.  Ex/lib.  1 1,  xil.  26  Granulated  cork 
poncho-mattress. 

Hence  Po  nchoed  a.  [-ED2],  wearing  a  poncho. 

1901  SIR  M.  CONWAY  Bolivian  Andes  xxv.  389  The  sun 
shining  on  this  field  of  ponchoed  natives. 

Poneho{u)n,  ponchong,  obs.  ff.  PUNCHEON. 

Pond(ppnd), sb.  Also 4-7  ponde, 4-5  poond  o, 
pounde,  5  poynde,  5-6  pownde,  (7  pon);  dial. 
7-9  pownd,  9  pound.  [ME.  ponde,  app.  a  variant 
of  POUND  sb?,  which  is  commonly  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  Sc.,  and  Eng.  dialects.] 

1.  A  small  body  of  still  water  of  artificial  forma- 
tion, its  bed  being  either  hollowed  out  of  the  soil 
or  formed  by  embanking  and  damming  up  a  natural 
hollow.  Often  described  according  to  its  use,  etc., 
as  a  compensation-pond  (for  a  canal,  etc.),  duck- 
pond,  fish-pond,  mill-pond,  parish  or  village  pond, 
skating-  or  curling-pond,  etc.  Formerly  often  spec. 

—  fish-pond. 

.71300  K.  Horn  1173  (Laud  MS.)  My  net  hys  ney 
honde  In  a  wel  fayr  ponde  [Harl.  MS.  hencle..  pende; 
Camtr.  MS.  strondej.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  69 
Wateres  fallynge  of  be  nicest  hill  of  Paradys  make}?  a  grete 
ponde  [aifiine  lacnm  efficinnt\.  1388  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxiii[i],  8 
Which  tumede  a  stoon  in  to  pondis  \v.r.  a  poond :  1382 
poolis]  of  watris.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XIH.  xiv. 
(1495)  447  A  ponde  is  water  gaderyd  to  fedynge  of  fysshe, 
though  ofte  gaderynge  of  water  wythout  fysshe  be  callyd 
ponde  by  contrary  meanynge.  c  1415  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
652/35  Hoc  stafnum,  poynde.  c  1450  Pal.  Poems  ( Rolls)  1 1. 
228  Hit  is  a  shrewde  pole,  pounde,  or  a  welle.  That  drownythe 
the  dowghty,  and  bryngethe  hem  abeere.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl. 
286/1  A  Poonde,  . .  piscina,  stagnant,  vittarium.  155* 
HULOET,  Ponde  for  fyshe,  lucana,  piscina. . .  Ponde  to  washe 
shepe  in,  probatica  piscina.  i6u  T>RAYTON  Poly^ilb.  xxviii. 
1 197  Near  to  the  foot . .  it  makes  a  little  pon,  Which  in  a  little 
space  converteth  wood  to  stone.  i6»»  CALLIS  .£/<»/.  Sewers 
(1647)  6°  A  Pond  is  a  standing  Ditch  cast  by  labor  of  mans 
hand  in  his  private  grounds  for  his  private  use,,  .but  a  Pool 
is  a  low  plat  of  ground  by  nature,  and  is  not  cast  by  mans 
hand.  1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  I2M  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  34  Drownded  by  the  breaking  of  ice  upon 
a  pond  where  he  was  sliding.  1684  G.  MERITON  Praise 
Yorks.  Ale  132  Our  awd  meer  is  shdden  into  th'  pownd, 
1756-7  tr.  Keysler*s  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  346  A  large  pond,  or 
ditch,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  wall  being  drained. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  \Vord-bk.  s.  v.  Founded,  A 
mill-pound  is  the  backwater  which  is  held  in  reserve  for  the 
supply  of  the  mill.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  1  am  ii, 
The  pond  and  the  fountain  were  as  old  as  the  house. 

b.  Locally  in  England  (esp.  in  Surrey),  also  in 
New  England,  etc.,  applied  to  a  natural  pool,  tarn, 
mere,  or  small  lake;  in  colonial  use  also  to  a  pool 
in  a  river  or  stream. 

1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  6  Ther  is  a  grete  ponde  that 
conteyneth  Ix  ilondes.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass. 
I.  459  The  Nipnets  ..  were  seated  upon  some  lesser  rivers 
and  lakes  or  large  ponds,  more  within  the  continent.  1809 
KENDALL  Ttav.  II.  39  Valleys  and  hollows  that  contain 
small  streams,  and  lakes  or  pools,  in  New  England  always 
denominated  ponds.  1835  Trans.  Zool.  Sac.  Land.  I.  234 
A  tranquil  part  of  the  river,  such  as  the  colonists  call  a 
'pond '.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  fy  Impress,  xiv.  304 
The  county  of  Surrey,  with ..  its  numerous  heaths,  its  lonely 
tarns  modestly  called  '  ponds  ',  its  hollow  lanes. 

c.  transf.  and_/jf. 

I5»6  TINDALK  Rev.  xix.  20  These  bothe  were  cast  into  a 
ponde  off  fyre  burnynge  with  brymstone.  1555  R.  SMITH  in 
Foxe  A.  ff  M.  (1583)  1697/1  That  I  may  passe  out  of  this 
ponde, Wherein  I  am  opprest.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France 
65  His  pond  of  quicksilver  is  considerable,  containing  ssolb. 

2.  Applied  fig.  or  humorously  to  the  sea,  esp. 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  cf.  HERRING-POND. 

1641  Time's  Alterations  in  N.  Wallington  Notices  Chas.  I 
(1869)  II.  App.  306  It  seems  that  you  have  taken  flight  over 
the  great  Pond,  pray  what  newes  in  England  ?  1665  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  374  Through  this  Womb  of  moisture 
the  great  pond  of  tne  World  (as  Bishop  Hall  terms  the 
Ocean).  1780  Royal  Gaz.  (N.Y.)  22  Jan.,  Then  Jack  was 
sent  across  the  Pond  To  lake  her  in  the  rear,  Sir.  183* 
MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  ii.  ii,  I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  (or  the  pond,  as  the  sailors  call 
it)  without  a  single  storm.  1864  THOREAU  Cape  Codx.  (1894) 
329  It  is  but  a  step  from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  Herring 
Ponds  to  the  big  Atlantic  Pond  where  the  waves  never 
cease  to  break.  1002  Outing  (U.S.)  June  345/1  [They] 
have  hardly  sustained  their  reputation  on  either  side  of  the 
big  pond. 

3.  In  a  canal :  =  POUND  sb.z  q.  v. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  pond-beetle,    -carp, 
-dregs,    -earth,    -maker,    -mud,    -mussel,    -side, 
-water;  pond-apple,  a  small  tree  (Anona  lauri- 

folia)  of  the  W.  Indies  and  Gulf  States,  or  its 
fruit  (Cent,  Did.  1890);  pond-barrow:  see 
quot. ;  pond-bay,  a  clam  ;  f  pond-caster,  one 
who  digs  out  ponds;  pond-dogwood,  the  Bntton- 
bush  of  N.  America  (C ephalanthus  occidentalis")  ; 
pond-duck,  the  wild  duck ;  pond-fish,  (a)  a  fish 
usually  reared  in  a  pond,  as  the  carp ;  (6)  spec. 
in  U.  S.,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Pomotis  or  Lepomis, 
a  snnfish  or  pond-perch ;  pond-head,  a  bank  or 
dam  which  confines  a  pond  ;  pond-hunter,  a 
naturalist  who  investigates  pond-life  ;  pond-land, 
marsh,  fen-land  ;  pond-life,  the  animals,  esp.  the 
invertebrata,  that  live  in  ponds  or  stagnant  water ; 
pond-lily,  a  water-lily,  as  the  yellow  Nufhar 


PONDER. 

lulea,  or  the  N.  American  species  A^.  aih'tna,  or  the 
white  Nymphsea  alba ;  pond-perch  =  pond-fish  (b) ; 
pond-pickerel  =  PICKEREL!  b;  pond-pine,  see 
PIKE  sb?  2  ;  pond-shrimp,  a  fairy  shrimp  (FAIRY 
C.  i) ;  pond-snail,  any  freshwater  snail  inhabiting 
ponds ;  pond-spice,  a  N.  Amer.  shrub  (Litsta  or 
Tetranthera  gtniculata)  growing  in  sandy  swamps 
(Miller  flant-n.  1884);  pond  tortoise,  -turtle 
(U.  S.),  any  freshwater  tortoise  of  the  family 
Emydidtt ;  a  terrapin  or  mud-turtle  ;  pondwort, 
knight's  p.,  Water-soldier  (Stratiotcs) ;  f  pond- 
yard,  a  yard  containing  a  fish-pond  or  ponds. 

1843  Statist.  Ace.  Scoll.  XIV.  Koss-stiire  254  On  the 
north-west  side  of  Knock-farril  is  a  circular  enclosure  or 
ring,  formed  of  small  stones,  having  the  earth  somewhat 
scooped  out  in  the  interior.  ..They  are  not  unlike  the  *pond- 
barrows  of  Wales... The  common  people  call  them  fairy- 
folds.  1863  SMILES  Indust.  Biog.  32  Dams  of  earth,  called 
1  *pond-bays ',  were  thrown  across  watercourses.  1601  Bur. 
ford  Reg.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  Varr.  Collect.  I.  166  [Wages 
for  the  day]  For  a  'Bondcaster.  .iij.  1*55  Ibid.  172  For 
a  Pondcaster  v*.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric_., 
Observ.  22  *Pond-clregs  laid  on  a  clayey  Meadow,  in 
November,  are  of  no  obvious  service.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  VI.  129  *Pond-ducks. .  have  a  straight  and  narrow 
bill,  a  small  hind  toe,  and  a  sharp  pointed  train,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  II.  ix.  208  Carps,  Tench,  and 
divers  other  'Pond-fish.  1567  in  F.  J.  ISaigent  Crondal 
Rec.  (1891)  166  Mylles,  weares,  myldammes,  brydges, 
pondes,  and  "pomle  heades  within  the  same  mannor.  1821 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  24  On  the  sloping  pond-head.  1896 
Daily  Nt~ws  12  Dec.  6/2  Kept  in  captivity,  .in  the  'pond- 
hunter's  aquarium.  1686  1st  Cent.  Hist. Springfietd\\^ty^ 
II.  270  Twenty  acres.. of  "Pond  or  Low  Land  by  the  Way 
to  Hadley.  1886  E.  A.  BUTLER  (title)  "Pond  Life.  1778 
J.  CARVER  Trav.  ff.  Amir.  167  The  lake  is  covered,  .with 
the  large  "pond-lily.  1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Ltct.  Bot.  169 
The  white  Pond  lily,  .is  a  splendid .  .plant.  1631-3  Canterb. 
flfarr.  Licences  (MS.),  William  Cook  of  Hollingbourne, 
*pondmaker.  1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1721)  II.  70  You  must 
cool  the  Mould  about  the  Roots  with*Pond-mud  and  Cow- 
dung.  1855  KINGSLEV  G/ancus  (1878)  67  The  Common 
•Pond-Mussel  (Anodon  Cygneus).  1611  LADY  M.  WROTH 
Urania  471  By  a  *Pond  side,  where  the  Stagge  had  taken 
soile.  1889  MARY  E.  BAMFORD  Up  <y  Dtnt'n  Brooks  50 
•Pond-snails  . .  surrounded  hy  dancing  beetles.  1896  Lv- 
DEKKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  68  The  *pond  tortoises  differ 


45  This  "pond-water  had  a..lothsome  smellT  1875  HTXLEY 
&  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1883)  47  Chara  nourishes  in  pond- 
water  under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  1578  LVTE  Doitnens 
I.  ci.  143  Knights  "Pondeworte.  148$  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  235  Pro  firma  Piscarii  vocal'  le  *pond- 

Gie  per  annum  xv».     1796  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  142  He.. 
t  Verulam  House,  close  by  the  pond-yard. 

Pond(p?nd),z'.   [f.  PoNnrf.  See  also  POUND  ii.] 

1.  trans.    To  hold  back  or  dam  tip  (a  stream) 
into  or  as  into  a  pond ;  to  pound. 

1673  ist  Cent.  Hist.  Spring/icld<\}.S.)(ityi))\\,  119  Pro- 
vided it  be  not  prejudicial!  to  the  high  way  nor  to  any  mans 
propriety  by  ponding  up  of  water.  1694  tHd.  283  [He]  did 
desire.. the  stream  of  Pacowseek  Brooke  to  set  a  Saw  mil 
on,  and  the  Low  land  for  ponding.  i?4«  De  Foe's  Tour 
Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  319  Another  Flood-gate . .  ponds  the  whole 
River  [Exe],  so  as  to  throw  the  waste  Water,  over  a  strong 
Stone  Weir,  into  its  natural  Chanel.  1840  Kvid.  Hall 
Docks  Comm.  139  The  water  was  ponded  above  the  North 
Bridge.  1865  GEIKIH  Seen.  4  Geol.  Scol.  vii.  200  The  mass 
of  ice  which  choked  up  the  mouth  of  Glen  Spean,  and 
ponded  back  the  water.  1894  SIR  C.  MONCRIEFF  in  Work- 
ing Men's  Coll.  Jrnl.  Dec.  130  Drop-gates,  to  be  kept 
down  during  low  Nile  so  as  to  pond  up  the  water. 

fig.  1810  BP.  COPLESTON  \st  Repl.  Edin.  Ret'.  Mem. 
(1851)  299  By  so  doing,  we  . .  pond  back  the  wealth  which 
ought  to  circulate  through  a  thousand  ducts  and  channels. 

2.  intr.  Of  water,  etc. :  To  form  a  pool  or  pond ; 
to  collect  by  being  held  back. 

1857  R"SK'"  Elem.  Drawing  i.  35  The  use  of  turning  the 
paper  upside  down  is  to  neutralise  the  increase  of  darkness 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  squares,  which  would  otherwise 
take  place  from  the  ponding  of  the  colour.  1893  H.  M. 
WILSON  in  Whitby  Gai.  3  Nov.  3/7  So  that  no  sewage  can 
pond  in  the  channels  or  escape  from  them. 

f3.  trans,  a.  To  confine  in  a  pond.  b.  To 
dip  or  submerge  in  a  pond.  Obs.  rare. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvii.  120  The  Citizens,  like 
penned  Pykes,  The  lessers  feede  the  greate.  1657  J.  WATTS 
Dipper  Sprinkled  107  You  ran  out  to  the  Anabaptist  to  be 
dipt  and  laver'd  in  a  Pond,  or  to  be  ponded  and  plunged  at 
Laver  [in  Essex]. 

Hence  Po'nded  ///.  n. ;  Po'nding  vbl.  sb. 

1589  Ponned  [see  sense  3).  1673  Ponding  [see  sense  ij. 
«6o7  R.  PEIRCK  Bath  Mem.  n.  i.  251  There  is  ..some 
Ponded  Water  also  in  the  little  Ditches.  1830  LVELL 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  291  The  ponding  back.. of  this  great  body 
of  fresh-water.  1838  MARY  HOWITT  Birds  t,  Fl.,  Heron 


an  enormous  quantity  of  ponded-up  water. 

Pond,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  POUND,  weight,  etc. 

Pondage  (pp'nded.?).    [f.  POND  sb.  +  -ACE.  See 
also  POUNDAGE.]    Storage  or  ponding  of  water; 


pondage  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  city  supply. 

Pondage,  obs.  form  of  POUNDAGE. 
tPO'Uder,  ^.l  Obs.    [f.  PONI.KB  f. 


PONDER. 

or  ?immed.  f.  L.  pondus ^  ponder-  weigfiT  (No 
corresponding  sb.  is  recorded  in  F.)]  Weight, 
hetmness;  in  quot.  1613,  a  heavy  blow. 


Age  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  142  Il'e  lay  so  huge  a  ponder  on 
thy  skull.  i6«  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1626)  175  The 
rock  ..  By  his  owne  ponder  firmely  fortifi'd.  1631  J.  DONE 
Polydoron  201  To  sustaine  the  bodies  ponder  and  grossnesse. 

t  Ponder,  sl>.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PONDEK  v.]  An 
act  of  pondering  (or  ?  something  to  ponder  on). 

1788  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  ii  Jan.,  He.  .soon  after  took  his 
leave,  not  without  one  little  flight  to  give  me  for  a  ponder. 

Ponder,  -dre,  sb3  :  see  POUNDER  i. 

Fonder  (p^ndsj),  v.  Also  4  poundlre,  pun- 
dre,  4-6  pondre,  5  -yr,  punder  (also  9  dial.\  6 
pondur.  [ME.  a.  OF.  ponder-er  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  ponderer  to  weigh,  poise,  ad.  L.  pon- 
derare to  weigh,  i.pondus,  ponder-  weight] 

fl.  trans.  To  ascertain  the  weight  of ;  to  weigh. 
In  quot.  c  1470  absoL  Alsoy?^1.  Obs. 

^•1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxvi,  viii,  Vnegally  he  pondred 
then  and  oeysed.  1532  FRITH  Mirror  Wks.  (1829)  263  If 
all  men  living  were  pondered  in  one  balance.  1547  BOORUE 
Brev .  Health  Pref.  2  b,  To  ponder  and  way  the  dregges  or 
porcions  the  whiche  ought  to  be  ministred.  1645  USSHER 
Body  Div.  203  A  Rule,  Line,  Square,  Measure,  and  Ballance, 
whereby  must  be  framed,  ordered,  measured,  and  pondered. 

t  2.  Of  a  thing :  To  weigh  (so  much),  to  amount 
in  weight  to.  Obs. 

1524  in  G.  Oliver  Hist.  Coll.  (1841)  App.  17  On  [chales].. 
all  goolde,  with  the  Patent  of  goolae  ponderyng  1502.  lodwt. 
1553  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  (Surtees,  No.  97)  89  Two  bells,  pondryng 
by  estymacion  seven  hundreds.  Ibid,  92  One  chalise  of 
sylver,  pondring  nij  unces. 

f  3.  To  estimate  or  judge  the  worth,  value,  or 
amount  of;  to  estimate,  appraise,  value.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  no  PC  date  of  Ihesu 
pundred,  bat  men  tellis  bi,  A  bousand  &  a  hundred  &  sex 
&  j?ritti.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  155  Eche  man 
dede  aught  to  be  poundred  or  demed  after  be  entencioun  of 
bym  bat  dob.  <  1435  B.  BURGH  Cato  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
(1906)  CXV.  308  Peise  nat  the  gifte,  ne  pondre  nat  the  pris. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  23  To  pondyr  the 
dayes  of  grete  festes  with  the  dayes  of  abstinence.  1566 
PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  44  Vertues  are  not  to  be  pondered 
by  the  sexe  or  kinde  by  whom  they  be  done,  but  by  the 
chaste  and  honest  minde. 

4.  To  weigh  (a  matter, words,  etc.)  mentally;  to 
give  due  weight  to  and  consider  carefully;   to 
think  over,  meditate  upon. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  433  5't  b^i  pondren  blas- 
phemye  in  among  J>is  apostasye.  c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  134  Consydre  thys  mater  and  ponder  my  cause.  1511 
in  W,  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (\W>Q}  4  Y..pray  yow 
iiij  arbitrors  to  pondre  the  seying.  ai66a  HEYLIN  Laud 
ii.  244  The  cause  being  heard,  and  all  the  Allegations  on 
both  sides  exactly  pondered,  his  Majesty  . .  gave  Sentence. 
1697  DRYDEN  JEneid  1.789  The  modest  queen.  .Ponder'd 
the  speech,  then  briefly  thus  replies.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAO 
Denierara  \.  13  Alfred  pondered  the  matter  as  he  went 
home.  1900  MORLEY  Cromwell  y.  iv.  418  He  and  the 
council  had  already  pondered  the  list  of  members  returned 
to  the  parliament. 

b.  with  obj.  clause. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  456  pei  ponderen  wib  bis 
suspending  bat  bey  don  it  for  ri^twisenesse  to  teche  curatis 
obedience.  1519  Interl,  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
I.  7  Which  in  his  mind  hath  ofttimes  pondered,  What 
number  of  books . .  be  made  and  imprinted.  1587  TURBERV. 
Trag.  T.  (1837)  151  Pondring  in  his  thought  To  howe 
extreme  a  poynt  by  wyle  Of  Rosmond  he  was  brought 
1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  /,.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  119  [He] 
at  that  very  instant,  was  pondering  only  how  he  might  save 
that  monarch's  crown.  1855  PKESCOTT  Philip  //,  I,  i.  viii. 
116  The  government  should  ponder  well  whether  the  prize 
would  be  worth  the  cost. 

c.  To  find  or  make  out  by  pondering,  rare. 
1816  H.  KER  Trav.  117  Expecting  he  should  have  to 

ponder  his  way  through  wilderness  on  foot. 

5.  intr.  To  consider,  meditate,  reflect ;  to  think 
deeply  or  seriously  on,  muse  over. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  24  This  tempest  will  not  giue  me 
leaue  to  ponder  On  things  would  hurt  me  more.  1697 
DRYDEN  sEneid  i.  311  Pondering  thus  on  human  miseries. 
1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xx.  30  So  he  from  side  to  side  roll'd, 
pondering  deep.,  1833  TENNYSON  CEnone  165  Here  she 
ceased,  And  Paris  ponder 'd,  and  I  cried, '  O  Paris,  Give  it  to 
Pallas  1 '  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rtidge  xxxi,  Pondering  on 
his  unhappy  lot.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I. 
10  A  message  from  the  dead,  to  keep  and  ponder  over? 

f6.  trans.  To  support  the  weight  or  severity  of, 
to  bear.  Obs.  rare—1. 

c  1485  DigbyMyst.  (1882)  iv.  217  For  our  faithe  &  fidelitee, 
He  pondente  the  rigore  Off  his  passion. 

Hence  Fo-ndering  vbl.  sb. 

1535  COVERDAI.E  2  Mace.  xii.  43  He  had  some  consideracion 
&  pondringe  of  y°  life  yl  is  after  this  tyme.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickerb.  (title-p.)  The  unutterable  ponderings  of  Walter 
V  the  Doubter. 

Ponderable  (pp'ndarab'l),  a.  (sb)  [ad.  late 
L.  ponderabilis  that  may  be  weighed  :  see  PONDER 
v.  and  -ABLE.  Cf.  F.  ponderable  (i5~i6th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  Capable  of  being  weighed  ;  having 
appreciable  weight. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxviu  177  If  the  bite 
of  an  Aspe  will  kill  within  an  houre,  yet  the  impression 
scarce  visible,  and  the  poyson  communicated  not  ponderable. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  $  Exp.  Philos.  I.  xi.  448  Water  con- 
stitutes the  ponderable  part  of  all  aeriform  fluids,  1860 
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MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  ii.  §  120  All  substances, 
whether  ponderable  or  imponderable.  1881  ARMSTRONG  in 
Nature  XXIV.  450/1  In  the  ponderable  application  of  falling 
water  in  hydraulic  machines. 

b.  fig.   Capable    of   being   mentally   weighed  ; 
appreciable. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXI.  306  Still  it  is 
ponderable  in  the  scales  of  criticism.  1884  SYMONDS  Shaks. 
Pred.  ix.  361  Any  ponderable  qualities  of  craftsmanship. 

B.  as  sb.  A  substance  or  object  having  weight  ; 
pi.  heavy  articles. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  viii.  85  Put  out  all  our  boats 
and  filled  them  with  ponderables  alongside. 

Hence  Ponderabi-lity  [  —  F.  pond£rabilitf\, 
Po'nderableness,  weight,  heaviness. 

1846  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  xlix.  368  Let  us  not  be  confused 
by  the  ponderability  and  gravitation  of  heavy  matter.  1846 
WORCESTER,  Ponderableness.  1890  R.  H.  HUTTON  Newman 
v.  (1891)  61  The  ponderability  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fonderal  (p^Tidaral),  a.  [f.  'L.  pondus  ^  ponder- 
weight  +  -AL  :  cf.  L.  ponderale  place  where  weights 
were  kept,  in  origin  neuter  of  an  adj.  *ponderalis  • 
also  mod.F.  pondtral  relating  to  weight  (a  neolo- 
gism in  Littre).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  weight;  de- 
termined or  estimated  by  weight. 

i&74  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  89  Whether  by  confounding  the 
At  tick  and  Roman  Sextaries,  or  the  Pounds  Mensural  or 
Ponderal,  .  .  I  know  not.  1705  ARBUTHNOT  On  Coins  (1727)  20 
Thus  did  the  money  Drachma  in  process  of  time  decrease: 
but  all  the  while  we  may  suppose  the  ponderal  Drachma  to 
have  continued  the  same.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wiirtz'  Atom. 
The.  322The  atomic  weights,  .onlyexpress  ponderal  relations. 

Poiuleraiice  (pp'ndarans).  [i,  L.  ponder-dre 
or  f.pondtfrer  (see  PONDEB  v,)  +  -ANCE.]  Weight  ; 
gravity,  importance.  So  Po  nderancy,  weight, 
weightiness;  Po-nderant  [=  F.  ponderant  (i5th 
c.^i]  :  see  quot.  ;  Po'nderary  a.,  =  PONDERAL. 

1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXVIII.  503  The 
ballanced  *ponderance  of  opinion  under  Julian.  i88x  DUF- 
FtELD  Don  Quix.  1  1.  468  Which  of  my  exploits  are  of  greater 
ponderance  in  this  history?  1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  44 
The  virtue  of  this  twelve  pound  perpendicular  *ponder- 
ancy  is  felt  entire  still.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt,  Nat.  (1834!  I. 
122  He  will  distinguish  the  glare  of  tinsel  from  the  ponder- 
ancy  of  gold.  1656  tr,  Hobbes'  Elem.  P  kilos.  (1839)  351 
The  body  which  presses  is  called  the  *ponderant.  1845 
STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  41  The  unit  of  the 
British  Indian  *ponderary  system  is  called  the  tola.  It 
weighs  180  grains  English  troy  weight 

t  Po'nderate,/X-  a.  Ohs,  [ad.  'L.  ponder  atus^ 
pa.  pple.  of  ponderare  to  weigh  :  see  FONDER  v.] 
Weighed  :  =  PONDERATED.  (Const,  as  pa.  pple.) 

1434-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  347  Theire  intencions  be 
ponderate  afore  Allemyshty  God.  Ibid.  VII.  155  Everyche 
operacion  or  dede  of  man  awe  to  be  ponderate  \librart\  after 
the  intencion  of  the  doer. 


PONDEROSITY. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  196  Upon  an  immediate 
ponderation,  we  could  discover  no  sensible  difference  in 
weight.  1658  —  Hydriot.  ii.  (1736)  26  The  common  Fraud 
of  selling  Ashes  by  Measure  and  not  by  Ponderation.  1706 


Ponderate  (ppmdawit),  v.    [f.  L.  ponderat-> 

ppl.  stem  of  ponderare  :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  3.] 

1.  intr.  a.  To  have  weight  or  heaviness  ;  to  be 
heavy,  to  weigh,  -j*  b.  To  weigh  down,  press 
down,  'gravitate*  (pbs.}. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Pkilos.  XIH.  (1701)  577/1  The  Center, 
towards  which,  all  things  that  ponderate  are  directed  in  a 
streight  line.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  \\.  103  The  Ayr.  . 
also  ponderates,  and  is  heavy,  in  its  own  Atmosphsere.  1698 
W.  CHILCOT  Evil  Thoughts  iii.  (1851)  29  The  soul,  .thereby 
..ponderates  towards  God.  1730  SAVERY  m  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  331  This  must  make  it  apparently  .  .  to  ponderate 
less,  as  is  the  Case  of  Stilliards.  1775  FALCK  Day*$  Diving 
Vessel  14  The  upper  column  of  water  ponderating  down- 
wards. 1789  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus'  Comm.  II.  3  We  desire  it 
may  be  granted  ..  that  things  equally  heavy,  from  equal 
lengths,  will  equally  ponderate.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
xvi.  xiv.  (1872)  VI.  300  To  ponderate  or  preponderate  there. 

f  2.  trans.  To  weigh  down,  press  down  ;  to  in- 
fluence, bias.  Obs. 

1670  BAXTER  Cure  Ch.-Div.  156  His  opinion,.  .or  secret 
affection,  doth  byas  and  ponderate  his  mind,  more  to  one 
side  than  to  the  other.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem. 
(1720)  II.  232  Those  persons  ..put  Favour  and  Corruption 
in  the  Ballance,  ponderating  the  Scale,  not  as  they  ought, 
but  as  they  will. 

f3.  trans.  To  weigh  in  the  mind,  ponder.  Obs. 

1513  JAS.  IV  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  Hall  Ckron.  (1548)  30 
The  greate  wronges  and  vnkyndnes  done  before  to  vs  and 
our  lyeges  we  ponderate.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  760 
Thay  .  .  Ponderat  weill  the  fait  superlatiue.  1626  JACKSON 
Creed  vm.  xii.  §  8  If  wee  ponderate  S*  Luke's  relation  of 
his  agony  aright.  1752-3  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-lnn  Jrnl. 
No.  1  8  They  is  to  ponderate  how  far  they  agrees. 
t  b.  intr.  (with  0«,  upon).  Obs. 

a  1653  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  ix.  483  They  ordinarily  ponder- 
ate and  deliberate  upon  every  thing  more  than  how  it 
becomes  them  to  live. 

4.  trans.  To  estimate  the  importance  or  value  of; 
to  appraise,  rare. 

0x649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Answ.  to  Objections^  Wks. 
(1711)  214  The  baseness  of  the  deed  would  be  ponderated. 
1868  Contemf.  Rev.  IX.  39  Mr.  Lowe  '  ponderates  '  (as  he 
says)  education  more  by  the  value  of  the  thing  learnt  than 
by  the  value  of  the  process  in  learning.  Ibid,  41  The 
attempt  to  '  ponderate  '  various  kinds  of  learning. 

Hence  Po'nderated,  Po'nderating///.  adjs. 

1892  Harpers  Mag.  Sept.  505/2  Sarcey's  ponderated 
common-sense  prose.  iQgoCenf.  Diet.,  Ponderating  sinker. 

Ponderation  (pfmdaw1  Jan).  [ad.  L.  ponderd- 
tioneniy  n.  of  action  f.  ponderare  :  see  PONDER  v. 
So  F.  ponderation  (1519  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Weighing  ;  balancing  ;  adjustment  of  weight. 
- 


(J.),  The  quantity  ot  perspir  „   f__. 

tion.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  408  The  pondera- 
tion of  air,  the  fixation  of  mercury.  1849  Frasers  Mag. 
XL.  608  A  juster  ponderation  of  property  would  increase 
its  value  by  promoting  its  stability,  1866  MILL  in  Edin. 
Rev.  CXXIII.  303  After  a  comparison  and  ponderation  of 
evidence.  1875  POSTE  Gaius  iv.  Comm.  fed.  2}  538  The 
numeration,  ponderation,  or  mensuration  of  the  principal. 

2.  Mental  weighing  (of  the  importance  of  a 
matter) ;  grave  consideration  or  meditation ;  pon- 
dering. Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  Ivi.  43  Weing  this  thing  in 
ponderashin,  In  heringof  him  what  equaltie  ye  show.  1604 
T.  WRIGHT  Passions  vi.  346  Most  of  those  meanes . .  require 
a  certaine  meditation  and  ponderation.  1685  E.  HOOKER 
Pref.  Pordage"1*  Mystic  Div.  12  The  consideration  and 
ponderation  of  which  . .  maketh  mee  not  so  promptly  to 
approve  [etc.].  1711  in  \Qth  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  no  Your  nicest  ponderation  ought  to  be  imploy'd. 

f3.  Gravitation.  Obs.  rare. 

1661  BOYLE  Examen  (1682)  95  Ponderation  is  an  endeavour 
every  way  by  right  lines  into  the  centre  of  the  earth, 

4.  The  fact  of  weighing  more ;  preponderance. 

1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  35  It  is  not  the  ponderation  of 
personal  evidence  for  or  against  a  word  that  should  accredit 
or  discredit  it 

f  5.  Something  that  adds  weight.   Obs. 

1600  SIR  E.  HOBY  Let.  to  T.  Higgins  74  Who  with  a 
Catalogue  of  great  names,  with  Ponderations,  and  Con- 
siderations thinke  to  beard  the  truth.  1620  BP.  HALL//O«. 
Mar.  Clergy  in.  xiii,  Because  his  heart  told  him  how  light 
these  proofes  were,  he  layes  in  the  scales  with  them  certaine 
graue  ponderations. 

t  Po'nderative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pan- 
derat-y  ppl.  stem  of  ponder-are  to  weigh  :  see 
-ATIVE.]  Given  to  weighing  mentally  or  judicially. 

1610  HEALEY  tr.  Vives  Comm.  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 
(1620)  354  We  haue  the  minde  and  the  ponderatiue  Judgment 
of  reason. 

Ponderer  (p^ndarsj).  [f.  PONDER  ».  +  -ER*.] 
One  who  ponders. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Pensit[at]or,  a  ponderer  or  wayer.  Ver- 
borum  pensitatores  snbtilissinn\  the  mooste  subtyll  pon- 
derers of  wordes.  1654  WHIT  LOCK  Zootomia  149  The 
Ponderer  and  shaper  of  his  Discourses.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Ronan's  x,  He  made  an  attempt  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  silent  and  sullen  ponderer. 

Po'ndering,  ///.  a.  [f.  PONDER  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  ponders  ;  meditative,  thoughtful. 

1680  EVELYN  Diary  18  Apr.,  He  is  a  sober,  wise,  judicious, 
and  pondering  person.  1813  BYRON  Br.  Abydos  i.  ii,  His 
pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow  Did  more  than  he  was 
wont  avow. 

Hence  Po'nderingfly  adv.,  in  a  pondering  way. 

1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  ii.  14  When  he  reades  the 
Scripture  more  ponderingly.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par. 
III.  iv.  318  And  going  ponderingly  She  noted  her  grey 
shadow  slim  to  see. 

f  Ponde-rity.  Obs.  rare—0,  [ad.  L.  ponderitas 
(Attins)  weight.]  =  PONDEROSITY. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Ponderity,  weightiness,  heaviness, 
ponderosity.  1775  in  ASH. 

tPo'nderize,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  pondus, 
ponder-  weight  -*-  -IZE.]  trans.  To  weigh. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  150  The  sheepe  are  sweete, 
and  fattest  in  the  taile,  whose  weight  oft  ponderizes  twenty 
pound,  and  many  times  their  whole  body  \ed.  1665  and  may 
well  ballance  the  rest  of  the  carcass].  [1656  BLOUNT,  Ponderize^ 
to  ponder,  weigh,  poise,  or  consider.  (Herb.  Trav.)] 

Po'nderling,  nonce-wd.  [f.  PONDERS.  +  -LING*  : 
cf.  suckling,  foundling^  A  child  that  is  weighed. 

1860  READE  Cloister  4-  H.  xxxvi,  The  child  was  weighed, 
and  yelled  as  if  the  scale  had  been  the  font.  ..She  hushed 
her  ponderling  against  her  bosom,  and  stood  aloof  watching, 
whilst  another  woman  brought  her  child  to  scale. 

Ponderment  (prnda-iment).  [f.  PONDER  v.  + 
-MENT.]  Pondering,  cogitation,  thought. 

a  1763  BYROM  Robbery  of  Cambridge  Coach  xii,  In  deep 
and  serious  Ponderment  I  watch 'd  the  Motions  of  his  next 
Intent.  1898  MENIE  M.  DOWIE  Crook  of  Bough  20  Her 
lips  folded  too  tight,  her  cheeks  sucked  to  the  hollows  of 
indecision,  ponderment,  and  perplexity. 

PonderomO'tive,  a.  Physics,  [f.  L.  pondus, 
ponder-  weight,  after  electromotive^  That  tends 
to  move  a  weight ;  weight-moving. 

1884  tr.  Clausius  in  Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  59.  1884  HIGCS 
Magn.  Dyn.  Electr.  Mech.  272  The  other  ponderomotive 
force  which  the  rotating  helix  experiences  from  its  magnetic 
iron  core.. further  depends  upon  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  iron  core. 

t  Fo*ndero:se,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ponde- 
rosus  heavy,  weighty,  f. pondus.  ponder- :  see  -OSE.] 
Weighty,  ponderous,  huge. 

[c  1400,^1485:  see  PONDEROUS  i,  3.]  a  1734  NORTH  Exam. 
I.  iiL,  §  98  (1740)  191  Bulky  Sums  paid,  ponderose  Armies 
raised.  Ibid.  in.  vi.  §  64.  470  A  grand  Alliance,  with  the 
Emperor  and  Spain,  brought  down  a  ponderose  Army  out 
of  Germany. 

Ponderosity  (ppndsr^'siti).  [ad.  med.L.  pon- 
derositas  (Wyclif  f  1381),  f.  L.  ponderosus  heavy, 
weighty  (see  prec.)  +  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ponderous  or  weighty; 
heaviness,  weightiness,  weight. 

^1450  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Secrees  1798  Whoo  slepith  wel  be 
natural  reson,  Tyl  wombe  avoyde  al  pondorosite,  Excludyn^ 


PONDEROUS. 

seknesse  slant  in  liberte.  1519  lutcrl.  Four  Elements 
(1530)  A  vij,  The  yerth  because  of  his  pondcrosyte  Avoyd- 
yth  equally  the  niouyngs  great  Of  all  extremyies  and 
sperys  that  be.  1555  EDEN  Decades  328  Yow  owght  to 
coiihydcr  of  what  ponderositie  of  weyght  they  are.  1614 
WOTTON  Archit.  in  Rtliq.  (1651)  240  Ponderosity  is  a 
naturall  inclination  to  the  Center  of  the  World.  1717 
BKADLF.V  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Baroscope*  The  Tube  by  its 
Ponderosity  presses  downwards  into  the  Vessel.  1874 
CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  i.  L  5  10  (1879)  ii  Those  most 
general  Properties  of  Matter,  resistance  and  ponderosity. 

2.  fg.  \Veightiness,  importance ;  profoundness, 
seriousness  (pbs.}\  heaviness,  dullness.  (Chiefly 
of  literary  productions  or  style.) 

1580  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xvi.  (Arb.)  185  The  most 
excellent  makers  of  their  time,  more . ,  respecting  the  fitnesse 
and  ponderositie  of  their  wordes  then  the  true  cadence  or 
i.impnonie.  1637  BASTWICK  Litany  n.  2  With  all  the 
ponderosity  of  Arguments  and  solidest  tractats.  1780  H. 
WALPOLE  Verttte's  Anecd.  Paint.  IV.  Advert.  5  If;  as  re- 
finement generally  verges  to  extreme  contrarieties,  Kent's 
ponderosity  docs  not  degenerate  into  filligralne.  1787  Minor 
107  Your  !ate  rare  history  has  conferred  so  large  a  portion  of 
ponderosity  on  your  opinions.  1881  SHAIRP  Asp,  Poetry  v. 
139  He  falls  into  ponderosity  and  pomposity. 

Ponderous  (p^-ndarss),  a.  Also  5-7  -owse, 
6  -ouae,  7  pondrous.  [ad.  F.  pondtreux  (c  1410 
in  Gode£),  ad.  L.  ponderosus :  see  prec.  and  -ous.] 

1.  Having  great  weight;  heavy,  weighty;  mas- 
sive; clumsy,  unwieldy. 

c  1400  LaHfranc's  Cirurg.  88  J>e  rotynes  bat  goib  out 
berof  is  greet  in  substaunce,  ponderous  \Add,  MS»  pon- 
derose]  &  vneuene.  1486  Bk,  St.  A  tbans  D  iij  b,  An  £gle, 
a  Vawtere,  a  Melowne  . .  theis  be  not  enlured,  ne  re- 
claymed,  by  cause  that  thay  be  so  ponderowse  to  the 
perch  portatiflf.  1555  EDEN  Decades  16  Clusters  of  grapes 
very  ponderous.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  50  Why  the 
Sepulcher  ..  Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  Marble  iawes, 
To  cast  thee  ypagaine?  1715  POPE  Odyssey  iv.  892  The 
pondrous  engine  raised  to  crush  us  all.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
Minstr,  Introd.  ii,  Whose  ponderous  grate,  and  massy  bar, 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war.  1861  THACKERAY 
Four  Georges  i.  11862)  38  The  stout  coachman  driving  the 
ponderous  gilt  wagon. 

b.  Jig.    (Of  things  non-material.) 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  80,  I  am  sure  my  loue's  More  pon- 
derous then  my  tongue.    1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  771 
Ponderous  bequests  of  lands  and  goods.      1835  BROWNING 
Paracelsus  iv.  157  To  sink  beneath  such  ponderous  shame, 
•frc.  Having  some  weight;  =  PONDERABLE,  rare. 

1646  Sift  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  196  After  a  draught  of 
wine  a  man  may  seetn  lighter  in  himself  . . ,  although  he  be 
heavier  in  the  balance,  from  a  corporall  and  ponderous 
addition. 

td.  Tending  by  its  weight  towards.  Obs. 

1791  SIR  W.  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXXXII.  16  If  it 
be  founded  on  such  a  construction  of  the  figure  of  the 
secondaries,  as  makes  them  more  ponderous  towards  their 
primary  planets. 

2.  Of  great  weight  in  proportion  to  bulk  ;  of  high 
specific  gravity;  «  HEAVY  a.  2.   Ponderous  earth, 
spar :   -  HEAVY  SPAR.  ?  Obs. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  i,  The  erthe,  which  is  of  substance 
grosse  and  ponderous.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek. 
xix.  143  A  Liquor  so  much  less  ponderous  then  Quick- 
silver, as  Water  is.  1669  —  Contn.  New  Exp.  L  (1682)  37 
One  of  the  ponderousest  Liquors  I  have  prepared.  17*6 
SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  ii,  Globes,  or  balls,  of  a  most  ponderous 
metal.  1800  tr.  Larrange's  Chem.  I.  187  It  [barytes]  was 
called  Ponderous  Earth,  Ponderous  Spar.  1800  VINCE 
Hydrostat.  vii.  (1806)  80  The  condensed  and  ponderous  air 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole. 

1 3-  fig*  Of  grave  import ;  weighty,  serious, 
important,  profound.  Obs. 

£1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  tv.  1328  The  wordes  of  Andrewe 
beyn  sadd  &  ponderose.  160*  F ULBECKE  ist  Pt.  Parall.  73 
That  words  be  ponderous  and  emphaticall,  where  the 
matter  seemeth  to  bleed.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  179 
Some  of  acute  and  ponderous  Judgement.  1794  PALEY 
Evid,  ii.  u.  (1817)  50,  I  know  nothing  which  would  have 
so  great  force  as  strong  ponderous  maxims,  frequently  urged 
and  frequently  brought  back  to  the  thoughts  of  the  hearers. 

1 4.  Given  to  weighing,  considering,  or  pondering 
matters ;  grave,  deliberate.  Obs. 

1641  SYMONDS  Strut,  bef.  Ho.  Comm.  B  j  b,  Take  what  I 
am  saying  into  thy  most  ponderous  thoughts.  1646  CRA- 
iHAW^Mi  to  Temple  (1857)  35  Both  he  lays  Together  :  in 
his  pond  rous  mind  both  weighs.  1647  VVARD  Simp.  Cobler 
1*843)  3  The  next  perplexed  Question  with  pious  and  pon- 
derous men. 

6.  Of  a  literary  or  other  task :  Heavy,  laborious. 
Of  style:  Laboured,  lacking  lightness  of  touch; 
gravely  grandiloquent ;  dull,  tedious. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  ist  Sat.  Persius  Imit.  Wks.  1730  I.  53 
More  pond'rous  guess  with  lighter  banter  meets.  1791 
BOSWELL  Johnson  Introd.,  Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous 
labours.. exhibit  a  farrago.  1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece 
L  3  The  ponderous  minuteness  and  luxury  of  citation  in  the 
works  of  the  former,  1885  T.  PAYN  Talk  of  Town  I.  20 

Your  son  has  made  a  good  choice  of  locality',  said  Mr. 
Dennis,  in  his  rather  ponderous  manner. 

Ponderously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
ponderous  manner ;  heavily,  weightily  ;  gravely. 

c  1410  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  9  Slepe  me  gan  oppresse 
So  ponderously,  I  cowde  make  noon  obstacle.  1637  BAST- 
WICK  Attsw.  Inform.  Sir  *}.  Banks  8  That  they  may  more 
ponderously  waigh  the  busmesse  in  hand.  1859  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  <y  It.  Ncte-Bks.  11.267  Old  houses  built  ponderously 
of  stone.  1884  Notion/.  $  l*dep.  16  May  471/1  Mr.  C. .. 
was  ponderously  dull. 

Ponderousness  (p^-ndsrssnes).     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -KESS.]  The  quality  of  being  ponderous ;  heavi- 
ness, weightiness,  weight,  a.  Of  things  material. 
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1597  A.  M.  tr.  GidlUintaus  Fr.  Ckirurf.  $  b/i  Whether 
the  bullet,  throughe  hi>  ponderotisnes,  might  be  descended. 
1679  /'/*//.  Trans.  VII.  4096  By  finding  out  the  Ponderous, 
ness  of  Crystal  in  reference  to  Water.  1851  RUSKIN  Stouts 
I' en.  1 1 .  vii.  S  10.  239  Thus  the  greater  ponderousness  of  the 
traceries  is  only  an  indication  of  the  greater  lightness  of  the 
structure. 

b.  Jig.  Of  a  task,  words,  style,  etc. 

'547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Pkilot.  (Palfr.)  28  Pacuuiiu  . .  b 
commended  of  Quintiltan  for  the  grauity  of  his  sentences, 
the  ponderousnes.se  of  his  words.  1664  FLECKNOE  Lffvt't 
Kingd.  etc..  Disc.  Eng.  Stage  G  vj,  Shakespear  excelled  in 
a  natural  Vein,  Fletcher  in  Wit,  and  Johnson  in  Gravity 
and  ponderousness  of  Style.  1881  M.  ARNOLD  in  Macni. 
Mag.  XI. III.  370/2  The  slovenliness  and  tunelessness  of 
much  of  IJyrun's  production,  the  pompousness  and  ponder- 
ousness of  much  of  Wordsworth's. 

Pondfolde  (a  pound) :  see  PINFOLD. 

Pondlet  (pjj-ndlet).  [f.  POND  sb.  +  -LET.]  A 
very  small  pond. 

1880  BARING-GOULD  Mekalak  I.  xiv.  264  A  thin  film  of  ice 
was  formed  about  the  edges  of  these  pondlets.  1890  I.  D. 
HARDY  New  Othello  I.  iv.  75  Tiny  shallow  pondlets. 

Pond-look,  obs.  variant  of  POUND-LOCK. 

t  Pondre,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a..  F.  pondre  to  lay 
|  egg5 :~ L-  ponlre  to  deposit.]  ^ntr.  To  lay  eggs  ; 
to  engender,  breed. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xix.  (1869)  145  She  dooth 
bisinesse  to  sette  bras  and  yren  to  brode,  for  to  engender 
oother  pondre  [v.  rr.  poudre,  powdre]. 

Pondur,  -dyr,  obs.  forms  of  PONDEB. 

f  Pondure.  Ol>s.  app.  =  PONDER  *iM,  weight. 

1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xlix.  382  When  Man  shall  be 
over-swayed  by  the  pondure  of  his  own  corruptions. 

Pondus  (pfvndfe).  Obs.  [L.  pondus  weight : 
formerly  ofteu  used  in  English  context.]  A  weight; 
chiefly  fig.  power  to  influence  or  bias ;  moral  force. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  20  By_  Love,  as  a  Divine 
pondus,  the  Soul  reduceth  althings  to  its  last  end,  namely 
God.  a  1680  CHAKNOCK  Disc.  John  i.  13  Wks.  1684  II.  175 
Unless  God  give  a  pondus  to  his  own  motion,  a  17x1 
KEN  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  263  Devotion  fer- 
vent he  instills,  And  turns  to  God  the  Pondus  of  our  Wills. 
1719  F.  HAUKSBEE  Phys.  Mech.  Exp.  v.  116  As  reasonable, 
as  that  a  greater  Power  should  sustain  a  greater  Pondus, 
or  take  off  more  of  the  Pressure  of  the  same  Pondus. 

Po'ndweed.  [f.  POND  sb.  -t-  WEED.]  An  aquatic 
herb  that  grows  in  ponds  and  still  waters  :  spec,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  species  of  Polamogelon.  With 
distinguishing  prefix  applied  to  other  aquatic 
plants;  as  American,  Canadian,  or  Choke  P., 
Elodea  canadensis  (Anat/iaris  Alsinastruni) ; 
Cape  P.,  Aponogeton  distachyon ;  Horned  or 
Triple-headed  P.,  Zannichdlia  palustris ;  Tassel 
P.,  Ruppia  maritima  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 


1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxi.  104  The  first . .  of  these  kindes 
>f  floting  herbes  . .  is  called  water  spyke,  or  most  commonly 
Pondeweede.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  I.  xv.  94 


ondweed  with  a  flower  like  Patience.    1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 

'ot.  App.  333  Pond-weed,  Pottimogiton.  Ibid.,  Pond-weed, 
Triple-headed,  Zannickellia.  1789  J.  PILKINGTON  View 
Derbysh.  I.  344  Potamog^etcn  natans.  Broad-leaved  Pond- 
weed.  1855  KINGSLEY  (flattens  (1878)  206  Some  of  the  more 
delicate  pond-weeds,  such  as  Callitriche,  Potamogeton  pu- 
Mllum.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Zannickellia  palustris,  the 
Horned  Pondweed.  1897  Wcstttt.  Gas.  22  Nov.  2/1  In  the 
stream, . .  the  creamy  Cape  pond  weed  sent  out  the  delicious 
perfume  from  its  quaint  large  flowers.  1901  Ibid.  26  Nov. 
12/2  The  career  of  the  Canadian  pondweed  (Anacharis 
alsinastrum ..)  is  interesting  because  of  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  itself  throughout  the  country. 
iooa  Ibid.  17  Oct.  10/1  The  American  pondweed  seems  to  be 
playing  havoc  with  angling  in  Loch  Leven. 

Pondy  (pp-ndi),  a.  U.S.    [f.  POND  sb.  +  -T.] 
:    Abounding  in  ponds  or  pools;  marshy,  swampy. 

1687  is/  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield  (1890)  II.  266  Thirty  or 

forty  acres  of  wet  Pondy  Land  at  poor  brooke.    1711  Ibid. 

i    317  Two  or  three  acres  of  Pondy  Land  at  the  South  end  of 

his  medow  neer  the  Ponds.    1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog,  I. 

501  In  swamps  and  pondy  ground. 

II  Pone  *  (p0"'n/).  Law.  Obs.    [L.  pone  •  place 
thou',  sing,  imper.  of  ponlre  -to  place.]  a.  A  writ 
by  which  a  suit  was  removed  from  an  inferior  court 
i   to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,    b.  A  writ  requir- 
ing the  sheriff  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the 
defendant  by  attaching  his  goods  or  by  causing  him 
;   to  find  sureties  for  his  appearance. 

1291  BRITTON  vi.  iv.  §  3  Et  puis  tendra  lu  le  Pone  a  remuer 
la  parole  jekes  par  devaunt  nos  Justices,    [tr.  Alter  that,  a 
Pone  will  lie  to  remove  it  before  our  Justices.)    Ibid  x.  8  5 
El  plee  de  Pone  [in  the  plea  of  PoneJ.    a  1500  Natura  Bre- 
uiutn  (1531)  2  b,  Si  le  plee  soil  remoue  par  vn  Pone  hors  del 
countie  en  le  banke.    1544  transl.,  Vf  the  pie  be  remoued  by 
a  Pone  out  of  the  counte  in  to  the  comon  banke.     1607 
COWELL  Interpr.,  Pont,  is  a  writ,  whereby  a  cause  depend- 
ing in   the  County  court,  b   remoued   to    the  common 
:    Banke. ..  Pone  per  vadium,  b  a  writ  commaunding  the 
i    Shyreeue  to  take  suretie  of  one  for  his  appearance  at  a  day 
j    assigned.     1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xix.  280  The  next 
process  b  by  writ  of  attachment  01  pone.    1876  DIGBV  Real 
Prop.  ii.  §  2.  73. 

Pone2  (poo'nz).  [Derivation  as  in  prec.]  In 
certain  card  games :  see  quots. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pone,  in  the  game  of  vingt-et-un,  the 
player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer ;  the  eldest  hand.  1901  R.  F. 
FOSTER  Bridge  Manual  5  The  leader,  or  eldest  hand,  is  on 
the  dealer's  left,  and  the  pone,  or  leader's  partner,  b  on  the 
dealer's  right. 

Pone  3  (pw»n).  [ad.  Algonkin  potte  (see  qnot. 
1683),  apone  (Strachey  Vocab.  Virgin,  c  \  6 1 5),  of  pone 


PONGEE. 

(Beverley),  bread,  perh.  orig.a  pa.  pplc. '  baked'.] 
orig.  The  bread  of  the  N.  Amer.  Indians,  made  of 
maize  flour  in  thin  cakes,  and  cooked  in  hot  ashes ; 
now,  in  southern  U.  S.,  any  bread  made  of  maize, 
csp.  that  of  a  coarse  or  poor  kind  ;  also,  very  fine 
light  bread,  enriched  with  milk,  eggs,  and  the  like, 
and  made  in  flat  cakes.  Also  attrib. 


and  Omine,  both  made  of  Conic.  1683  PENN  Lei.  Deter. 
Pennsylvania  s  Of  words  of  Sweetness,  Anna,  is  Mother 
..pone,  Bread,  tnttu,  eat.  1708  E.  COOK  Sot-meed  Factor 
(1900)  14  While  Pon  and  Milk,  with  Mush  well  stoar'd.  In 
wooden  Dishes  grac'd  the  Board,  a  1716  BEVEHLEY  Vir- 
ginia iv.  8  72  (1722)  255  The  Bread  in  Gentlemen's  Houses, 
K  generally  made  of  Wheat,  but  some  rather  choose  the 
Pone,  which  is  the  Bread  made  of  Indian  Meal, .  .so  called 
..from  the  Indian  Name  Oppone.  1799  J.  SMITH  Ace. 
Remark.  Occur.  (1870)  160  We  are  not  above  borrowing 
language  from  them,  such  as  homoni,  tomahawk,  pone,  &c. 
1861  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  229  To  see  how  he 
liked  pork  'n'  pone.  1901  MAX  AOELER  Capt.  Bluett  108 
Becky  s  surpassing  power  with  pone  muffins, 
b.  A  cake  or  loaf  of  such  bread. 
1796  B.  H.  LATROBE  Jml.  (1905)  16  A  few  biscuits,  and 
pones  of  Indian  and  wheat  bread.  1887  Boston  (Mass.) 
Jrnl.  31  Dec.  2/4  The  meal  consisted  partly  of  half  a  dozen 
pones.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  201/1  In  a  short  time 
the  pones  were  shaped  and  placed  in  the  ashes. 

Pone,  -garnarde,  obs.  ff.  POON,  POMEGRANATE. 

Po-nenoy.  rare.  [f.  L.  pSnent-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
ponfre  to  place,  put :  see  -ENCY.]  The  action 
of  positing  or  stating  the  existence  of  anything,  as 
in  silf-ponency,  the  positing  of  one's  own  existence. 

1865  Sal.  Rev.  9  Dec.  741  The  Absolute  Will  in  the  act  of 
self-ponency,  which  constitutes  the  personality  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  does  not  and  cannot  affirm  Himself  to  be  finite. 

Ponent  (po«'nent),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  It.  ponenle, 
Sp.  poniente,  obs.  F.  ponent,  -ant,  med.L.  (It. 
1 3th  c.)  ponens,  -entem,  west,  west  wind,  sunset, 
lit.  setting,  pr.  pple.  of  L.  ponlre  to  put,  place,  set, 
lay  down  ;  in  Sp.  also  '  to  set '  as  the  sun  or  a  star.] 

1 1.  Situated  in  the  west,  western  ;  occidental. 
Also  as  sb.  The  place  or  direction  of  the  sunset ; 
the  west ;  the  Occident.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Occident,  <«,the  west,  or  ponent.  1561 
EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  \\.  xvi.  43  The  true  ponent  or  west. 
1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  a  b,  Nations  which  inhabite  towardes 
the  Ponent,  or  west  parts.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist. 
China  2  Hb  next  neighbour  towards  the  Ponent  b  the 
kingdome  of  Quachin  china.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  704 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  Windes.  1819 
H.  BUSK  Veslriad  in.  655  The  ponent  wind  in  vain  he  plies. 

2.  Geol.  Name  (proposed  by  H.  D.  Koyers)  for 
the  twelfth  of  the  fifteen  subdivisions  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic strata  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 

1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Geol.  Pcnnsylv.  II.  n.  749  These 
periods,  applicable  only  to  the  American  Palaeozoic  day, 
are  the  Pnmal,  Auroral,  Matinal,  Levant,.. Ponent,  Vesper- 
tine, Umbral,  and  Serai,— signifying  the  periods,  respect- 
ively, of  the  Dawn,  Daybreak,  Morning,  Sunrise,. .  Sunset, 
Evening,  Dusk,  and  Nightfall.  Ibid.  756  Ponent  series,  or 
Catskill  Group  of  New  York.  1859  PAGE  Haudbk,  Grol. 
Terms,  Ponent,..  the  'Sunset'  of  the  North  American 
palzozoic*,  and  the  equivalents  of  our  Upper  or  true  Old 
Red  Sandstone. 

8.  Logic.  That  posits  or  affirms. 

1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xviii.  (1866)  I.  344  The 
Ponent  or  Constructive  Syllogbm :— If  Socrates  be  virtuous, 
then  he  merits  esteem ;  But  Socrates  b  virtuous  i  Therefore, 
he  merits  esteem. 

Ponerid  (pOTe-rid),  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Ponera  (Latreille  1804),  generic  name  (a.  Gr. 
wovripd,  fern,  of  vovrjput  wicked)  +  -IDS.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Poneridse,  a  family  of  tropical 
ants.  sb.  An  ant  of  this  family.  So  Ponerold 
(p£n!»Toid)  a.,  related  in  form  to  the  Poneritlx. 

Ponerology  (ppneV'lodji).  Theol.  [f.  Gr. 
iroiijpoj  evil,  wicked  +  -LOOY.]  The  theory  or 
doctrine  of  evil  or  of  the  evil  one. 

1890 in  Cent.  Diet.  itrnQRev 
It  ['evil '  in  the  Lord's  Praye  . 

abstract  and  concrete  idea,  and  so  comprehend  the  whole 
circle  of  moral  evil,  embracing  the  science  of  ponerology. 

Ponewe,  Poney,  Poneyard,  obs.  ff.  PESKY, 
PONJ,  PONIABD.  Ponfald,-folde:  see  PINFOLD. 

Pong  (pco)i  ^-  [Echoic.]  The  sound  of  a 
ringing  blow  ;  a  bang ;  taken  as  the  name  of  such 
a  blow,  or  of  an  explosion.  Cf.  PINO. 

i8»j  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  502  (Devon  Dial.)  To-day 
have!  dealt  thee  a  pong  in  the  midriff.  1896  Daily  Ckron. 
25  Aug.  3/5  The  deafening  '  pong '  of  the  Hotchkiss  strikes 
on_the  jaded  ear. 

!   Toi 

Ponging  b  a  lost  art.  ..Consisting  as  it  did, of  a  kind  of  bold 
free-hand  dramatic  sketching,  Ponging  had  no  place  in  an 
age  of  'photographic  acting'.  Hence  we  pong  no  more. 
1894  Even.  News  18  Oct.  2/6  If  he  expands  the  text  he  is 
said  '  to  pong '. . .  Why  will  not '  gag  j  do  instead  of  pong 
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Pongarnette,  obs.  form  of  POMEGRANATE. 

Ponsee(ptmd3f).  Also  8-9  paunche  ;  cf.also 
BUXOEE.     [perh.  ad.  North  Chinese  piin-chi,  i< 
Mandarin  p&n-kl  own  loom,  or  ad. /*?«-< hih  own 
weaving,  yuasi  '  home-made '.    (Here  ii  means  o.;  J 


140-1 


PONGO. 
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PONTIFEX. 


A  soft  unbleached  kind  of  Chinese  silk,  made 
from  the  cocoons  of  a  wild  silk-worm  (Bomlyx 
Pernyi  or  Fantoni)  which  feeds  on  oak-leaves; 
known  in  the  East  as  Chefoo  silk.  Also  atlrib. 

1711  C.  LOCKYER  Acc.  Trade  India  122  Wrought  Silks  are 
cheap  and  good,  of  innumerable  Sorts.. Damasks,  Sattins, 
Taffetas,  Paunches.  1813  W.  MILBURN  Oriental Comm.  II. 
518  China  wrought  Silks.. paunches,  plain  blues,  pinks  and 
whites.  1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  102  The 
shawl  she  wears,  of  some  printed  pongee  stuff,  is  a  family 
heirloom.  1890  SARAH  J.  DUNCAN  Social  Departure  193  In 
garments  of  pongee  silk  and  a  pith  helmet.  1893  C.  KING 
foes  in  Aiuoush  2  A  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  a  pongee 
shirt,  loose  trousers. 

11  Pongo  (p^'rjgo).  [Native  name  in  a  dialect  of 
Angola  or  Loango ;  cf.  also  the  forms  mpongo, 
mpongi  (Bentley  Diet.  Congo  Lang.  1887),  im- 
pitiigu.']  A  name  in  early  writers  of  a  large  anthro- 
poid African  ape :  variously  identified  with  the 
Chimpanzee,  and  the  Gorilla. 

1625  BATTEL  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  II.  vn.  iii.  982  Here 
are  also  two  kinds  of  Monsters,  which  are  common  in  these 
Woods  [of  Mayombe],  and  very  dangerous.  The  greatest 
of  these  two  Monsters  is  called,  Pongo,  in  their  Language  : 
and  the  lesser  is  called,  Engeco.  This  Pongo  is ..  more  like 
a  Giant  in  stature,  then  a  man  :  for  he  is  very  tall,  and  hath 
a  mans  face,  hollow-eyed,  with  long  haire  vpon  his  browes. 
[1766  BUFFON  Hist.  Nat.  (1837)  III.  590  Pongo,  nom  de  ce 
meme  animal  a  Lowango,  province  de  Congo.]  1766  Ann. 
Reg.  ii.  104/2  The  Pongo . .  is  of  a  very  great  size,  sometimes 
eight  feet  in  height.  1781-5  SMELLIE  tr.  Bujfon's  Nat. 
Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  77  In  the  East  Indies  this  animal  is 
called  orang-outang;  in  Lowando,  a  province  of  Congo, 
pongo.  1861  Du  CHAII.LU  Etjufit.  Afr.  xx.  361  The  gorilla 
has  Deen  mentioned.,  under  the  following  names :  pongo,  by 
Battel,  1629 ;  itigcna,  Bowdilch,  1819.  [1876  R.  F.  BURTON 
Gorilla  L.  II.  5  The  Gorilla  and  perhaps  the  more  mon- 
strous '  Impungu '  ('  Mpongo  ')•] 

b.  Erroneously  transferred  to  a  large  anthropoid 
ape  of  Borneo,  prob.  the  Orang-outang. 

1834  McMuHTRlE  Cuyicrs  Aniin.  Kitigd.  44  There  is  a 
monkey  in  Borneo,  hitherto  known  only  by  his  skeleton, 
called  the  Pongo,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  Ourang_- 
Outang..tbat  we  are  tempted  to  consider  him  an  adult— if 
not  of  the  species  of  the  Ourang-Outang,  at  least  of  one 
very  nearly  allied  to  it.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Equat.  Afr.  xx. 
342  In  1780  the  skeleton  of  another  large  ape  was  sent  from 
Balavia  to  Holland  by  Baron  Wurmb,  the  resident  governor, 
who  called  it  the  Pongo.  It  received  from  naturalists  the 
name  Pongo  Wurmbi. 

Poniard  Cp?'nyJUd),ji5.  Forms  :  6-  poniard  ; 
also  6  poynyard,  6-7  poyuiard,  puniard,  6-8 
poyuard,  7ponard,  poneyard.poigniard,  poin- 
yard,  pugniard,  punyard,  (poinred),  7-8  peri- 
yard,  7-9  poin-,  poignard.  See  also  POIONADO. 
[a.  F.  poignard,  poingnart,  poyniard,  pognard 
(1519  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  poing  fist :  see  -Am] 

1.  A  short  stabbing  weapon  ;  a  dagger. 

1588  SHAHS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  120.  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon 
vi.  132  'Twere  a  long  poniard,  my  lord,  to  reach  between 
Oxford  and  Fressingfield.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in 
Jhtttt.  i.  iv,  Let  your  poynard  maintain  your  defence,  thus. 
1601  1  MARSTON  Pasquil  $  Kath.  \\.  120  If  his  skinne  be 
ponyard  proofe.  1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  You  List  IV. 
ii,  What  have  wee  Keere?  A  poinard  and  a  halter  !  1631 
LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  89  He  weareth  . .  a  broad  Ponard  ouer- 
thwart  his  belly.  Ibid.  vin.  350  A  French  Ponyard.  Ibid. 
351  My  £old  and  my  Poneyard.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Boccalim  s  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  I.  xviii.  (1674)  20  Puniard, 
venom,  or  any  other  mischievous  machination.  Hid.  II. 
xcviii.  250  The  twentieth  blow  that  he  hath  received  . .  by 
Pugniard  or  Cudgel.  1666  PEPVS  Diary  27  Oct.,  Ugly 
knives,  like  poignards.  ci68o  Jus  Populi  414  in  G.  Hickes 
Spirit  o/  Popery  68  They  need  not  fear  either  Dag,  or 
Dagger,  Pistol,  or  poisoned  poinyard.  1725  POPE  Oayss. 
XI.  120  Sheath  thy  ponyard.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  IV.  287  Here  are  several  daggers  or  poignards.  1780 
COWPER  Progr.  Error  305  Worse  than  a  poinard  in  the 
basest  hand.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  iv,  The  stranger 
warded  off  the  thrust  of  the  poniard.  1869  BOUTELL  Artns 
<r  Arm.  ix.  (1874)  179  A  dagger,  sometimes  so  short  that  it 
is  really  a  poignard. 

f'S-  »599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  255  Shee  speakes  poyn- 
yards,  and  euery  word  stabbes.  1641  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Biondi's  Civil  Warres  v.  104  Every  motion  made  them 
give  Allarum's,  all  which  were  punyards  which  wounded 
Philip.  1901  N.  Aiuer.  Rev.  Feb.  220  Gibraltar  is  a  poniard, 
always  plunged  into  a  wound  that  has  never  been  healed. 

2.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  Madding  Crowd  xxxvii,  He  had 
stuck  his  ricking-rod,  groom,  or  poignard,  as  it  was  in- 
differently called — a  long  iron  lance,  sharp  at  the  extremity 
and  polished  by  handling  —  into  the  stack  to  support  the 
sheaves. 

Poniard  (pfnyaad),  v.  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  [f 
PONIARD  s6.  Cf.  F.  poignarder  (i6th  c.).] 

trans.  To  stab  or  i ierce  with  a  poniard;  up.  to 
stab  to  death  by  this  means. 

fi593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  123  He  was 
all  to  be  beponyarded  in  the  Senate  house.]  1601  W.  T. 
Ld.  Remy's  Civ.  Consid.  16  In  continual  feare  to  be 
poyniarded.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess 
of  Mar  10  Mar.,  She  threw  herself  at  the  sultan's  feet,  and 
begged  him  to  poniard  her.  1781  COWPER  Charity  508  Pre- 
pared to  poignard  whomsoe'er  they  meet.  1887  SAINTSBURY 
Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  iii.  (1890)  76  He  was  poniarded  in  self, 
defence  by. .  a  serving-man. 

t  b.  To  furnish  or  fix  up  with  long  pins.  rare. 

1610  MIDULETON  &  ROWLEY  World  Tost  at  Tennis  834 
Those  fair  ladies  . .  are  neither  trimmed,  nor  trussed,  nor 
poniarded. 

t  PonibHity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  *ponible  (f.  L. 
pontre  to  place)  +  ITV.]  Capability  of  being  placed. 


1734  tr.  Barrow's  Alath.  Left.  x.  176  Space  is  nothing 
else  but  the  mere  Power,  Capacity,  Ponibillty,  or  (begging 
pardon  for  the  Expression)  Interponibility  of  Magnitude. 

Ponissement,  obs.  form  of  PUNISHMENT. 
[Ponk  in  Johnson,  etc.,  mispr.  for  pouke,  PUCK.] 
Ponne,  obs.  form  of  PAN  si.1,  PUN  ».l 
II  Fons  (ppnz).    The  Latin  word  for  '  bridge '  : 
used  in  certain  phrases. 

1.  Fons  asinorum  (  =  bridge  of  asses) :  a  humor- 
ous name  for  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  from  the  difficulty  which  beginners  or 
dull-witted  persons  find  in  '  getting  over '  or  master- 
ing it.     Hence  allusively. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  I.  xviii.  130  Peregrine.. began  to 
read  Euclid,  .but  he  had  scarce  advanced  beyond  the  Pons 

\  Asinorum,  when  his  ardor  abated.  1845  FOKD  llandlik. 
Spain  l.  217/2  This  bridge  was  the  pons  asinorutn  of  the 

I  French,  which  English  never  suffered  them  to  cross.  1870 
Eng.  Mcch.  4  Feb.  502/1  He  knows  the  operation  ..to  be 
the  pons  asinnrum  of  incompetent  workmen.  1877  BESANT 
&  RICE  Harp  %  Cr.  xxvii. 

2.  Pons  Varolii  (  =  bridge  of  Varolius  or  Varoli, 
an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  l6th  c.\   also  pons 
cerebri    or  cerebelli,    and    often   simply    pons 

.   {Anal.}  :  a  band  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  brain,  just 
!   above  the  medulla  oblongata,  consisting  of  trans- 
verse fibres  connecting  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  longitudinal  fibres  connecting  the 
medulla  with  the  cerebrum. 

1693   tr.   Blancarifs  Phys.   Diet.   (ed.  2),  Pons  Varolii, 
certain  globous    Processes  of    the   Cerebellum.      1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pons  Cerebri,  ..is  a  Congeries  or 
•    Heap  of  innumerable    Filaments  divaricated  out  of  the 
Solider  Substance  of  the  Brain.     1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
AlctafiJi.  I.  App.  420  The  average  of  children  under  seven, 
exhibits  the  Pons,  in  proportion  to  the  cerebellum,  much 
smaller  than  in  the  average  of  adults.     1875  H.  WALTON 
'    Dis.  Eye  324  Disease  of  the  pons  is  a  very  rare  condition. 

attrib.  1899  Allbutt's  Svst.  Metf.  VI.  807  In  thirty  cases 
ofpons  tumour . .  in  five  only  was  there  defect  of  hearing. 

Pons,  obs.  f.  pence,  pi.  of  PENNY. 

Pension,  ponspne,  obs.  ff.  PUNCHEON. 

[Ponsondie,  mispr.  for  pousoudie,  POWSOWDY.] 

Ponsway,  also  pauncesoy,  pousoy,  ponsay, 
variants  of  PANCHWAY,  E.  Indian  boat. 

1737  in  C.  R.  Wilson  Old  Fort  William  (1906)  1. 147  Two 
Carts  broke  to  pieces  and  four  Ponsways.  1743  Ibid.  162 
Pauncesoys.  1744  Ibid.  177  Ponsoys.  1756  Ibid.  II.  58 
His  servant  who  stood  in  a  Ponsay  a  little  above  the  Gaut. 

tPont1.  Obs.  Also  4-5  pount(e.  [a.  F. 
;  pont:— L.  pons,  pont-em  bridge.  So  Welsh  font.'] 
1  A  bridge. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xi.  i.  571  Syr  launcelot  rode  on 
his  aduenture  tyl ..  he  past  ouer  the  pounte  of  Corbyn. 
1639  Glasgow  Council  Rec.  1 1  Oct.,  Ordanit  that  ane  dyke 
be  built  at  Stockwall-heid,  and  ane  Pont  put  therein.  [1875 
W.  MCILWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  25  Strange  thoughts 
present  themselves  anent  the  old  pont.] 

b.  Font  tournis.  [OF.  pont  torne'is,  f.  pont 
bridge  +  lorneis,  L.  type  *torndticius,  f.  late  L. 
tornare  to  turn.]  A  drawbridge. 

13 ..Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  743  The  leuedi  stod,  in  pount  tournis, 
For  to  bihelde  the  burdis.  a  1400  Lybeaus  Disc.  (Kaluza) 
1385  Bobe  lordes  and  ladis  Leyn  out  in  nount  tournis  [V.  rr. 
pomet  tours,  pount  tornere,  etc.]  To  se  pat  selly  sijt. 

II  o.  Font-volant.  [F.  (ponvolan),  =  flying- 
bridge.]  (See  quot.) 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyd.,  Pont  volant,  flying  bridge,  a  kind 

of  bridge  used  in  sieges ;  made  of  two  small  bridges  laid 

one  over  another,  and  so  contrived  by  means  of  cords  and 

!    pullies  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  under-bridge,  that  the 

i    upper  may  be  pushed  forwards,  till  it  join  the  place  where 

it  is  designed  to  be  fixed.    1861  in  BUCHANAN  Diet.  A  rts. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  j  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Pont  2.  Obs.  [a.  Du.  pont(e  :  see  next,  and 
cf.  PUNT  rf.l]  a.  A  large  flat  boat  or  transport ; 
afloat;  —  PONTOON  I.  b.  =  CAISSON:  seeqnots. 

a.  1631  PORY  Let.  22  Sept.  in  Crt.  I,  Times  Chas.  I  (1848) 
II.  133  King  of  Spain's  forces  by  sea,,  .taken  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange.. ten  great  pontes,  in  every  one  of  which  four- 
score men.     1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in   Water  99  You 
must  also  have.. a  Boatman  to  keep  your  Float  or  Pont 
steady.    1816  W.  S.  MASON  Statist.  Acc.  Irel.  II.  267  Two 
boats,  called  by  the  fishermen  [on  Lough  Neagh]  pouts,  of 
30  cwt.  each,  used  principally  in  the  carriage  of  turf. 

b.  i?»l  PERRY  Daggenli.  Breach  31  Large  Fonts  or  Chests 
. .  he  propos'd  to  sink  at  about  twelve  Foot  space  from  each 
other,  beginning  from  a  Peer.     1840  Civil  Eng.  ft  Arch. 
Jrnl.  III.  106/2  Mr.  Boswell  was  first  to  make  piers  and 
then  sink  6  ponts  or  chests  60  feet  in  length,  30  feet  broad. 

II  Pont3  (p^nt).  [Gn.pont ferry-boat,  pontoon  :— 
MDu.  ponte  =  MLG.,  LG.  punle,  ad.  L.  panto, 
-onem  a  punt,  a  pontoon,  a  floating  bridge,  f.  pons 
bridge.]  Name  in  S.  Africa  for  a  large  ferry-boat 
attached  to  an  iron  or  steel  cable. 

1775  MASSON  Journ.  to  Cafe  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  279 
We  came  to  the  pont  or  ferry.  1899  Daily  News  it  Dec. 
S/3  1  he  Boers  have  seized  the  pont  on  the  Orange  River  at 
Prieska,  and  cut  the  wire  cable  attached  to  it.  1900  Ibid. 
13  Jan.  5/2  Pont  is  the  name  given  in  South  Africa  to  the 
ferry  boats  plying  on  the  large  and  more  rapid  rivers,  and 
worked  by  steel  cables. 

Pont,  obs.  form  of  PANT  v. 

Pontac  (pc'ntsek).  Also  7  -aque,  7-8  -ack, 
9  -ak,  -acq.  [a.  F.  Pontac,  local  name.]  A  sweet 
wine  obtained  from  Pontac  in  the  Basses  Pyrenees, 
in  the  south  of  France.  Also,  a  South  African  wine. 


1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  To  Rdr.  {ed.  4)  A  ij  b,  The  Vintner 
will  furnish  you  with  . .  Alicant, . .  Pontac,  Tent.  1680  A. 
RATCLIFFE  Ovid  Traveslie  (1705)  18  Wine  in  abundance, — 

I  drank  none  but  Sack,  But  all  you  Men  did  ply  it  with 
j    Pontack.    1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  I.  1 1'8  Those, 

that  cannot  purchase  true  hermitage  or  pontack,  will  be 
glad  of  more  ordinary  French  claret.  1812  A.  PLUMPTKE  tr. 
Lichtenstein's  Trav.  S.  Afr.  1. 151  Du  Toil  gave  us  an  excel- 
lent sort  of  wine,  called  here  Ponlac,  a  sweet  deep-red  wine. 
1868  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  365  An  excellent 
omelette  for  breakfast,  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  Pontac. 

Pontage  (pfntedj).  Now  Hist,  or  local,  fa. 
OF.  pontage  (1401  in  Godef.) :— mtd.L.  ponta- 
ticum  (Du  Cange)  a  bridge-toll,  f.  L.  pons,  pont-em 
bridge  +  -dticuin,  -AGE.]  A  toll  paid  for  the  use  of 
a  bridge ;  a  tax  paid  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  a  bridge  or  bridges ;  bridge-toll. 

[1157  in  Chron.  Stephen,  etc.  (Rolls)  IV.  App.  337  Fecit 
liberas  de  omni  consuetudine  et  theloneo  et  passagio  et 
pontagto.  1292  BIUTTON  I.  xx.  §  i  Lestage  ..  ou  murage, 
ou  pontage,  ou  cheminage.]  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  666  A 
Charter.. to  the  mynchons. -for  tol,  passage,  pounta^e,  and 
all  custome  thurgh  all  Englond.  a  1500  tr.  Charter  Rich.  II 
in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)22  Y[  they  ..  be  quyt  for  euer  of 
pauage  pontage  and  murage  by  al  our  reame.  1597-8  Act 
39  Eliz.  c.  34  §  6  Pontage  shall  be  payde  . .  at  the  sayde 
Brydge  . .  for  every. .  Wayne,  Carre,  or  Carte  . .  two  pence. 
1735  J.  PRICE  Stone-Br.  Thames  5  A  House  on  each  Head 
of  the  Bridge,  erected  to  receive  the  Toll  or  Pontage.  1895 
Glasgow  Weekly  *Vews  19  Jan.  7/8  Subscriptions  so  as  to 
have  the  Leven  bridges  free  from  the  objectionable  pontage. 
fb.  Free  pontage,  freedom  from  bridge-toll. 

1695  KENNETT  Par.  Antiy.  ix.  201  All  right  and  title  to  a 
new  Mill, .  .with  free  pontage  or  passage  over  the  River. 

Pontal  (p?  ntal),  rt.  rare.  [f.  L.  pons,  pont-em 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bridge,  or  (in 
Anat.}  to  the/0«.r  Varolii:  =  PONTIC  a.2 

1863  P.  S.  WORSLEY  Poems  ff  Transl.  1 1  A  league  above 
this  pontal  arc,  Now  seeming  one  with  heaven.  1890  Cent, 
Diet.,  Pontal,  same  zs ponlile.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ponte,  pontee,  obs.  forms  of  PUNTY. 

Fontic  (p^'ntik),  a.1  [ad.  L.  Ponticus,  a.  Gr. 
IlovTiKus,  i.  irvvTos  sea,  spec,  the  Black  Sea,  hence 
the  country  of  Pontus.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  found  in,  or  obtained  from, 

I   the  district  of  Pontus :  esp.  in  names  of  plants  and 

animals,  e. g.  Pontic  nut,  the  hazel  nut;   Pontic 

rhubarb,  Rheum  rhaponticum;  Pontic  wormwood, 

]   Artemisia  pontica. 

1551  TURNER  Herbali.  A  iv,  Those  ij.  kindes  of  wormwode 
which  diuerse  take  for  pontyke  wormwode,  are  none  of 
ppntike  wormwod.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  Ixxix.  §  4.  317 
The  Ponticke  Rubarbe  is  lesser  and  slenderer  then  that  of 
Barbarie.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  127  Those  that  haue 
their  skins  red,  are  the  right  Ponticke  Nuts,  and  are  . .  the 
best  Filberds.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.,  Providence 
viii,  Gladly  will  I,  like  Pontick  sheep,  Unto  my  wormwood- 
diet  keep. 
b.  Pontic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Germanie  i.  (1622)  258  Danubius 
. .  falleth  by  six  channels  into  the  Ponticke  sea.  1604  SHAKS. 
<>///..  in.  iii.  453.  1865  Swonmm  Atalanta  2132  The 
thunder  of  Pontic  seas. 

1 2.  Having  a  somewhat  sour  and  astringent  taste. 
[?like  Pontic  rhubarb,  or  Pontic  wormwood.]  Obs. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  Thcat.  Chem.  Brit. 
(1652)  74  And  so  is  Sowerish  last  called  Sapor  Pontick,  And 
lesse  Sower  allso  called  Sapor  Stiptick.  1572  J.  JONES 
Bathes  of  Bath  IIL  26  b,  Spittle,  not  bitter,  but  pontique  or 
barshe.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnic  s  Comple X.  (1633)218  Some- 
what tart  and  sowrish,  and  as  it  is  commonly  tearmed, 
Ponticke  :  such  a  relish,  -as  is  in  a  Grape,  .being  not  as  yet 
-  come  to  his  perfect  ripenesse  and  maturity.  1684  tr.  Bonct's 
Merc. Comfit,  vin.  272  Causticks..  close  and  bind  the  Veins, 
by  reason  of  their  pontick,  styptick  parts. 

Po'ntic,".^  Anal.axi&Path.  [f.L. pons, pont-em 
bridge  +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  the  pons  Varolii  (see 
PONS  2)  :  =  PONTAL,  PONTILE,  PONTINK. 

1890  Lancet  5  Apr.  739/2  The  only  case  over  forty  being 
one  of  pontic  abscess. 

t  Ponti'city.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  ponticiti,  ad. 
med.L.  ponticitas  (Constantinus  Africus,  i  ith  c.,  in 
Du  Cange),  f.  Ponticus :  see  -ITY.]  The  quality 
of  having  a  '  pontic'  flavour  (see  PONTIC  <z.l  2). 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Goo.  Lordsh.  98  Egrenesse  & 
vnsauournesse,  ponticite,  stipticite,  &  acuement.  1559 
MORWYNG  Evonym.  391  That  Must  or  newe  wyne  . .  dothe 
get  a  certain  ponticitie  or  last  lyke  wormwood  and  bynding. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ckym.  68  The  over  acidness  or 
spurious  ponticity  of  the  stomachical  ferment. 

II  Pontifex  (p^ntifeks).    PI.  pontifices  (p?n- 
ti'fis/z).    [L.  pontifex,  -icem  a  Roman  high-priest : 
app.  f.  pons,  pont-em  bridge  +  -Jic-  homfacere  to 
make ;  but  the  first  element  was  perh.  Osc.-Umb. 
p units  propitiatory  offering,  assimilated  to  pons, 
pont-em.} 

1.  Rom.Antiq.  A  member  of  the  principal  college 
of  priests  in  ancient  Rome,  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  or  chief  priest. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (.595)  73  The  first  and  chiefest 


any  lay-court  of  judicature.  1794  SULLIVAN  Yicw  Nat.  I. 
16  From  the  commencement  to  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  king  was  always  priest  or  pontifex. 
1881  S.  H.  HODGSON  Outcast  Ess.  384  Long  as  the  Pontifex 
and  Silent  Maid  Shall  go  together  up  the  Capitol. 

2.  Eccl.  A  bishop;  spec,  the  pope :  =  PONTIFF  2. 


PONTIFF. 


1109 


PONTIFICALLY. 


(1377  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  B.  xv.  42  Bi^hope*  ..  bereth  many 
names,  /V*W  and  /^///IM-  and  inctn-potitantts,  And  other 
n.unt:->an  hcpe,  </*««>/»  J  St.  faster.}  16^1  HOBUKS  Lwiath. 
iv.  .xlv.  (1839)661  The  bishop  of  Constantinople,  .pretended  to 
be  equal  to  the  bishop  of  Koine  ;  though  at  last,  not  without 
contention,  the  Pope  curried  it,  and  became  the  Pontifex 
Ma.vimus.  1851  HrssKV  Papal  Power  v.  132  The  Bishop 
of  Rome,  the  Ponijfcx,  is  the  spiritual  sovereign  of  the 
world. 

f  3.   »  PONTIFF  3.  Obs.  rare. 

1655  KULLEK  Ch.  /fist.  in.  vi.  §35  In  their  spiritual  govern- 
ment they  [the  Jews  in  England]  were  all  under  one  Ponti- 
fex, or  High  Priest. 

4.  With  allusion  to  the  reputed  etymological 
meaning  :  =  Bridge-maker. 

1831  CAKLYLK  Sart.  Res.  \.  xi,  Never  perhaps  since  our 
first  Bridge-builders,  Sin  and  Death,  built  that  stupendous 
Arch  from  Hell-gate  to  the  Earth,  did  any  Pontifex,  or 
Pontiff,  undertake  such  a  task.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  v. 
7  Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given  Unto  the 
Church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder  And  architect  of  the 
invisible  bridge  That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Pontiff  (pjJ'ntif)-  Also  7  -ife,  7-8  -if.  [a.  F. 
pontife  (pontif  i^iG),  ad.  L.  pontifex  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.   =  PONTIFEX  i. 

1626  BACON  ,s>/rM  §  771  I  -ivy  doth  relate,  that  there  were 
found,  .two  coffins,  .whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of 
king  Numa,  ..and  the  other,  his  books  of  sacred  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  discipline  of  the  ppntifs.  1706  PHILLIPS 
s.  v.  Pontifex^  There  were  also  Pontijices  Minores^  or  In- 
fer tour  Pontiffs  who  were  Assistants  to  the  chief  Pontiff. 
1845  GRAVES  Rout.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  755^1  It  is 
probable  that  Pap_irius,  who  was  himself  a  pontiff,  directed 
ms  attention  principally  to  religious  ceremonies.  1868 
Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  <y  Rom.  Antiq.  303/1  The  Roman 
pontiffs  formed  the  most  illustrious  among  the  great  colleges 
ofuriests. 

2.  A  bishop  (of  the  mediaeval  Western  church)  ; 
spec,  and  usually,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  pope 
(iii  full,  sovereign  pontiff]. 

a  1677  BAKROW  Pope's  Suprcw.  (1680)  Bivb,  We..  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  of  necessity  to  Salvation..  to  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  Pontife.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  viii.  105 
The  then  reigning  pontiff  having  favoured  duke  William 
in  his  projected  invasion.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  <$•  //. 
/si.  II,  275  By  far  the  most  remarkable  among  modern 
pontiffs,  was  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
March  of  Ancona.  185*  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vi.  i.  (1864)  III. 
369  The  Bishop  of  Tout  did  not  travel  to  Rome  as  a  pontiff. 
but  as  a  pilgrim.  1006  Q.  Rev.  July  267  M.  Loubet  had 
grievously  offended  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

3.  gen.  A  chief  or  high  priest  (of  any  religion). 
Alsofe 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637}  711  Coy-fi,  who  had 
beene  a  Pontife  or  Bishop  of  the  heathen  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Pontifex^  The  Jews 
too  had  their  pontif  or  high-priest.  1878  G.  SMITH  Life 
jr.  Wilson  xvii,  (1879)  306  These  pontiffs  of  Krishna  waxed 
fat  with  organised  adultery.  189  j  IVestttt.  Gaz.  9  Sept.  3/3 
Which  only  shows  that  the  Pontiffs  of  Science  are  no  more 
infallible  than  other  Infallibles, 

4.  attrib.     Pontiff  purple,  a  shade  of  purple. 
1741  YOUNG  Nt.  T/i.  in.  204  'Twas  not  the  strife  of  malice, 

but  of  pride  ;  The  strife  of  pontiff  pride,  not  pontiff  gall. 
1900  Daily  News  13  Oct.  6/5  In  all  the  new  colours,  brown, 

mauve,  heliotrope,  Pontiff  purple. 

Pontific  (p^ntrfik),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  ff.  L. 
ponsj  pont-em  bridge  +  -fiats  making  ;  but  used  in 
sense  vi  pontifidus  :  see  PONTIFICIAL.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.   =  PONTIFICAL  a.  $. 

1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  37  What  their  twelve  Tables, 
and  the  Pontifick  College  with  their  Augurs  and  Flamins 
taught  them. 

2.  =  PONTIFICAL  a.  1-3. 

1716  Loyal  Mourner  64  For  both  Pontific,  and  Schisma- 
tick  Chair  ;  Nay,  all  the  World  of  Errors  stood  in  fear. 
01770  AKENSIDE  Poems  (1780)  II,  45  [He]  to  eternal  exile 
bore  Pontific  rage  and  vassal  dread,  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE 
Mem.  Geo.  If  (1847)  I.  342  The  Pontific  power  arrogated  by 
the  Head  of  the  Law. 

3.  ?  =  PONTIFICAL  a.  4. 

1716  SWIFT  Pethox  04,  You  o'er  the  high  triumphal  arch 
Ponufick  made  your  glorious  march. 

IT  4.  catachr.  Pertaining  to  a  bridge*  (Cf.  PON- 
TIFICAL a.  6.)  humorous  nonce-use. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  II.  125  To  be  driven  forth 
out  of  my  house  by  domestic  winds,  and  despoiled  of  my 
castor  by  pontific  ones. 

t  Pouti  ficacy.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  med.L.  ponti- 
ficatio\  see  -ACY  3.]  =  PONTIFICATE  sb. 

*S*9  RASTELL  Pastyme  (i8n)  53  Put  downe  from  hys 
1'ontyfycacy.  1579  FENTON  Guicctard.  830  An  evill  prog- 
nostication of  his  Pontificacie.  166$  SIR  T.HERBERT  Trav. 

1677)  267  Omar  sat  twelve  years..  in  the  Pontificacy.  1793 
HKLY  tr.  O'  Flaherty  s  Ogygia  II.  joa  Lucius  consulted  pope 
=>leuihen»  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificacy. 

Pontifical   (pyntrfikal),   a.    and   sb.     [ad   L. 
pontificals  of  or  belonging  to  a  PONTIPKX  :  see  -AL. 
So  P.  /»«$&«/  (1404  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A.  adj.    I.  Pertaining  to  a  pontiff. 

1.  Pertaining  or  proper  to  a  bishop  or  prelate  ; 
episcopal. 

Alphabet  of  Tales  74  A  holie  hermett  ,.  saw  |>is 


uuiUB  on  a  tyme  walk  in  his  pontificall  abbett.  1530  PALSGR. 
321  i  Pontyfycall,  belongyng  to  a  bysshop,  pontifical. 
episcopal.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.vl  Wks.  1851  III.  126 
Ine  rending  of  your  pontificall  sleeves.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  176/2  The  Mitred  Abbot  ..  exerciseth  Ponti- 
ncal,  or  Episcopal  Jurisdictions.  1890  Durham  fr  Nor  thumb. 
Arch.  Trans.  IV.  19  Mr,  Bond..  has  omitted  the  Pontifical 
years  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  altogether. 

A.  spec.  Ol  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  ;  papal. 


1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  95  That  he  wold  be  so 
bestyal  To  forsakyn  hys  glorye  pontifical.  1515  LD.  BF.KNBRS 
Froiss.  II.  civ.  426  She  came  to  the  popes  palays  in 
Auignon,  and.. went  to  se  the  pope,  who  sate  in  con.systory 
in  a  chayre  pontyficall.  1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xxxL  f  i 
Thus  did  Innocent  the  third,  ami  other  Popes,  write  diuers 
books,.,  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  their  Pontificall 
authority.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I,  In  trod.  lit.  82 
Besides  these  pontifical  collections,  which,  during  the  limes 
of  popery,  were  received  as  authentic  in  this  island.  1864 
BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xiii.  (1875)  318  Leo  III  did  not 
suppose  ..  that  it  was  by  his  sole  pontifical  authority  that 
the  crown  was  given  to  the  Frank. 

t  b.  Adhering    to   the   pope   or    the    papacy ; 
popish ,  papistical.  Obs. 

'533  TINDALE  Suf per  of  Lord  B  vij  b,  Lorde  how  thys  pon- 
tificall poet  playeth  hys  parte. 

3.  gen.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chief  or  high  priest ; 
high-priestly. 

<.'  1440  York  Afyst.  xxx.  207  As  I  [Caiaphas]  am  pontificall 
prince  of  all  prestis.  1^78  T.  N.  tr.  Conp.  W.  jtndia  380 
Then  came  the  high  priest  cloathed  in  his  pontificall  vest- 
mentes.  1635-56  COWLEY  Davitfeis  iv.  Note  20  It  will  be 
therefore  askt,  Why  I  make  him  here  perform  the  Office  of 
the  High-Priest,  and  dress  him  in  the  Pontifical  Habits? 
1708  OCKLEY  Saracens  (1848)  141  Omar  was  invested  with 
the  regal  and  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  saluted  by  uni- 
versal consent  '  the  Caliph  of  the  Apostle  of  God  '.  1775 
ADAIR  Amcr.  fnd.  81  Their  pontifical  office  descends  by 
inheritance  to  the  eldest. 

4.  Characterized   by  the  pomp,  state,  dignity, 
authority,  or  dogmatic  character  of  a  pontiff. 

1580  Marprel,  Epit.  Fiij,  As  though  he  could  not  be  as 
popelike  and  pontificall,  as  my  Lorde  of  Canterburie.  1604 
R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.>  Pontifical^  lordly,  stately, 
Bishoplike.  1631  MASSINGER  City  Madam  iv.  i,  Luke.  You 
know  Mistress  Shave 'em?  Gettall.  The  pontifical  punk? 
167*  MARVELL  Rch.  Transp.i.y*  The.,  leading  party  of  the 
English  Clergy.,  retained  such  a  Pontifical  stiffness  towards 
the  foreign  Divines.  189*  MORLK.Y  in  igt/t  Cent.  Feb.  313 
I.ittrc . . less  provoked . .  by  Comte's  arrogance,  his  pontifical 
airs,  and  his  hatred  of  liberty. 

D.  Applied  to  a  shade  of  purple.  (Cf.PoNTiFF4.) 

1899  Daily  News  27  Feb.  6/6  A  new  half-mourning  dress 
..in  cloth  of  a  pontifical  purple  tint. 

II.  5.    Rom.  Antiq.     Of  or  belonging  to  the 
pontifices  of  ancient  Rome:  see  PONTIFEX  i. 

>579-8o  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  73  The  great  Pontifex.. 
hath  the  place,  authoritie,  and  dignitie  of  the..maister  of 
their  pontificall  lawe.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Matt.  vi.  124 
This  practice,  Pliny  adds,  still  remains  in  the  pontifical 
discipline.  1897  A.  DRUCKER  tr.  -von  Ihering's  Evot.  Aryans 
iv.  v.  360  All  the  branches  of  the  pontifical  duties  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  original  demands  laid  upon  the  technical  bridge, 
makers  of  the  migratory  period. 

III.  6.  In  reputed  etymological  sense  :  Bridge- 
making,  bridge-building. 

1667  MILTON  P.L.  x.  313  Now  had  they  brought  the  work 
by  wondrous  Art  Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  Rock,  Over 
the  vext  Abyss.  1887  RUSKIN  Praeterita  II.  xi.  402  The 
single-arched  bridge.. signed  for  sacred  pontifical  work  by 
a  cross  high  above  the  parapet. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  A  papal  document  or  edict.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  480  Alle  J>es  pontificals  ben 
bynepe  hooly  writ,  so  ^at  jif  pey  alle  weren  brent  cristen- 
dom  shulde  stonde  wel. 

j2.  a.  //.  The  offices  or  duties  of  a  pontifex  or 
a  pontiff,  b.  The  office  of  a  pontiff,  pontificate,  c. 
An  office  celebrated  with  pontifical  ceremony.  Ols. 

1431-50  tr.  Htgden  (Rolls)  IV.  405  To  fullefille  the  mintstery 
off  pristes  to  the  peple  commenge  to  theyme,  and  notte  the 
pontificalles  [tion  autetn  pontificalia}.  1567  Gnde  fy  Godlie 
B.  (S.  T.  S.)  178  Thocht  thow  be  Paip  or  Cardinall,  Sa 
heich  in  thy  Pontificall.  1611  BP.  MOUKTAGU  Diatribx  459 
Hee  was.  .skilfull  in  the  Romane  Histories,  Religion,  Ponti- 
ficals, and  Ceremonies.  1691  tr.  Emiltannes  Frauds  Rout. 
Monks  217  The  whole  Ceremony  is  carried  on  at  their  own 
Charges,  and  the  Feast  they  make  is  called  a  Pontifical. 
Ibid,  (ed,  3)  223  She  had  been  so  extreamly  satisn'd  with 
the  Pontifical,  which  had  been  celebrated  with  so  much 
Pomp  and  Majesty. 

3.  A  bishop's  or  priest's  robe ;  now  always  //. 
the  vestments  and  other  insignia  of  a  bishop  (or  of 
a  priest)  :   =  PONTIFICALIA. 

13..  Leg.  St.  Erkettwalti  130  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  269  pe  prelate  in  pontificals  was  prestly  atyride. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  19  Salisbury,  Nor- 
wiche,  and  Ely,  In  pontificalle  arrayed  richely.  1559  in 
Reg.  Episc.  Aberdonemis  (Scalding  Cl.)  I.  App.  89  Item 
the  pontificall,  viz.  a  chesabill,  4  tunicks.  3  stols.  1660 
TER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  n.  ii{  For  a  bishop  to  ride  on 
Bunting  in  his  pontificals ..  is  against  public  honesty.  1774 
I.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  37  Next  morning  he  [an 
Episcopal  clergyman]  appeared  with  his  clerk  and  in  his 
pontificals,  ana  read  several  prayers.  1851  D.  WILSON 
Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  n.  vi.  463  The  archpriest  robed  in  his 
most  stately  pontificals. 

t  b.  A  bishop's  ring ;  also  ?  a  ring  or  some  orna- 
ment in  imitation  of  this.  Obs. 

1507  Test.  Et'or,  (Surtees)  IV.  319  For  a  pontificall  put 
upon  my  lordes  fynger  in  tym  01  scring  [=  cering)  xvjd. 
1508  will  of  foan  Hampton  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  peyre  of 
owches  otherwise  call  id  pontificalles  of  sillier  &  gilt. 

4.  An  office-book  of  the  Western  Church,  con- 
taining the  forms  for  sacraments  and  other  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  performed  by  bishops. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discffv.  ll'itchcr.  xv.  xxvil  (1886)375  Cer- 
taine  conjurations  taken  out  of  the  pontificall  and  out  of 
the  missal  t.  16*4  BP.  HALL  Impress  of  God  \.  Wks.  445  If 
euer  play-booke  were  more  ridiculous,  than  their  Pontiticall, 
and  booke  of  holy  Ceremonies.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax. 
Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  296  The  pontifical  of  Archbishop  Egbert, 
1905  C  K.  OSBORNE  Life  Father  Dolling  xix.  168  The  dis- 


covery  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  and  of  the  Pontifical  of 
HUhop  Serupion..has  drawn  attention  to  the  primitive  and 
Catholic  character  of  this  rite. 

t5.  A  papal  or  episcopal  court.  Obs. 

i6s8  GAULE  Prat.  The,  (1629)  241  Though  their  owne 
Pontificall  might  Conuent  and  Accuse,  yet  must  another* 
Tribunall  Condemne  and  Execute. 

t6.  a.  A  pontiff,  a  church  dignitary,  b.  Alleged 
name  for  a  company  of  prelates,  c.  An  adherent 
of  the  pontiffs  or  prelates.  Obs. 

.'11400  Morte  Arth.  4336  Rclygeous  rewste  in  thetre 
riche  copes,  Pontyficalles  and  prelates  in  precyousc  wedys. 
£1470  in  ffort.  Shept  *  G.  etc,  (Caxton  1479,  Roxb.  repr.) 
31  A  pontifical  of  prelates,  a  state  of  princes,  a  dignite 
of  chanons.  [Cf.  PONTIFICAI.ITY  2.)  1590  GRF.ENWOOD  in 
L.  Bacon  Genesis  AVtv  f-'.ng.  Ch.  vii.  (1874)  125  Hence  arise 
these  schisms  and  sects  in  the  Cmmh  of  England  ;.. these 
arc  hereupon  called  Precisians,  or  '  Puritans  *.  and  now 
lately  '  Martin  tsts '.  The  other  side  arc  the  'Pontificals', 
that  in  all  things  hold  and  jump  with  the  time,  and  are 
ready  to  justify  whatever  is  or  shall  be  by  public  authority. 

II  Pontificalia  (pptifiM-lia),  sb.  fl.  [L.,  neut. 
pi.  of  pontifiedlis  adj.  pontifical.  (In  med.L.,  in 
Matthew  Paris  1 259.)]  The  vestments  and  other 
insignia  of  a  bishop ;  pontificals  (see  prec.  B.  3). 
Also  transf.  Official  robes. 

lS77-&?  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  31/2  In  another  prouince  he 
may  be  in  his  pontificall  bus,  so  that  pontificalia  ditTereth 
from  the  pall.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Qxon,  II.  114  He  appeared 
in  his  Pontificalia.  1754  SHEBBEAKE  Matrimony  (1766)  I. 
189  When  we  see  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  dressed  in  his  Ponti- 
ficalia, we  conclude  that  these  Robes  include  a  pious, 
learned,  and  humane  Man. 

II  Fontifica'libns.  [Lat.,  abl.  of  pontificalia 
(see  prec.),  in  phr.  in  pontif  c&Hbus  in  pontificals.] 
Used  as  «•  prec.,  almost  always  in  phr.  in  his  (or 
their}  pontiff alibits ^  in  imitation  of  the  L.  phrase 
(see  ||  IN  13).  Hence  (sometimes)  impioperly 
as  if  an  ordinary  Eng,  noun  (quots.  1620,  1772, 
and  1855  in  b). 

[1306  in  Bcverley  Chapter  Ad  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  120  Imago 
Episcopi  stantis  in  pontificalibus  indutl]  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  69  fHs  Baldewyn  had.  .songe  in  every 
cathedral  chirche  of  Wales  a  masse  in  pontificalibus.  c  1530 
LD.  BKKNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  402  The  byshop  of 
Pancopone,  reuest  in  \\\$ pontific alibus.  1577-87  [see  prec.]. 
1591  G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Conimw.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  23  The  patri- 
arch, with  metropolitans,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  all 
richly  clad  in  their  pontificalibus.  1610  MELTON  Astrolog. 
64  Pope  Syluester  the  second,,  .with  such  learning  had  at- 
tained to  his  Pontificalihws.  17*8  FIELDING  Love  in  Ser, 
Masques  iv.  vii,  The  parson  is  drest  in  his  Pontificalibus 
1771  tr.  7-  F.  de  /s/a's  Fr.  Gerund  iv.  iii.  70  It  was  an 
ornament  as  necessary  as  precious  to  the  bravery  of  his 
pontificalibus. 
b.  transf.  Official  or  ceremonial  attire. 

1693  RVMER  Short  View  Tragedy  3  The  Venetian  Senate 
in  their  Pontificalibus.  1855  SMEDI.EY,  etc.  Occult  Sc.  189 
The  proper  attire  or  '  pontificalibus'  of  a  magician. 

Pontificality  (ppntifikarltti).  [ad.  obs.  F. 
pontififalite*  (Godef.)  pontifical  dignity  :  see  PONTI- 
FICAL and  -ITY.] 

1.  Pontifical  office  or  dignity,  a.  The  office,  state, 
or  dignity  of  a  bishop,  esp.  of  the  pope. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  89  b,  The  40  daye  of  his  pontifi- 
cahtie.  1581  HANMER  Ansiv.  Jesuit's  Challenge  19  Places 
where  the  Pope  dareth  not  once  peer-e,  for  all  hj-s  Ponti- 
ficalitye  at  Rome.  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  ii.  (1877) 
i.  47  Cobham.. during  the  time  of  his  pontifical! tie  there  [at 
Worcester],  builded  the  vault  of  the  north  side  of  the  bodie 
of  the  church.  1641  Parallel  betiv.  Wolsey  A  Laud  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  4^65  By  which  he  might  make  so 
vain-glorious  a  shew  of  his  pomi Reality,  or  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  a  1656  USSHER  Jtidgtn.  See  of  Rome  (1659)  20 
When  the  Pontificality  was  first  set  up  in  Rome. 

b.  transf.  or  gen.  Priesthood;  high -priesthood. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce**  Sn6er.  83  How  the  Princi- 
pafitie,  or  Pontificalitie  of  a  Minister  according  to  the 
degenerate  Sanedrim,  should  be  sett-vpp.  1613  PUHCHAS 
Pilgrimage  vi.  xiL  532  One  Marvan  seized  on  the  Pontifi- 
cahty.  1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  an  As  if  Moses  and  Aaron 
had  ambitiously  sought  the  Principality  and  Pontificality. 

f  2.  Alleged  name  for  a  company  of  prelates.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  Sf.  Allans  F  vij,  A  Pontifical ite  of  prelatis.  [Cf. 
PONTIFICAL  B.  6  b. J 

f3.  (Usually  in //.)  Pontifical  robes,  pontificals. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Answ.  to  Darel  To  Rdr.  a  Like 
a  pettie  new  Pope  among  his  owne  Cardinals ;.  .and  that 
also  in  his  pontifical! ties.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  28  He 
himselfe  was  that  day  in  his  sumptuous  Pontificalities. 
a  1645  HABINCTON  Surv.  Wore,  in  Wore.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc. 
i.  120  The  Bishop  of  Chester  is  set  out  in  his  pontificality. 

4.  Pontifical  air  or  demeanour;  pomposity,  state- 
liness  of  manner ;  dogmatic  assumption. 

1600  J.  MELVILL  Diary  245  Placing  bimselff  besyde  me 
with  a  grait  pontincalitie  and  big  countenance. 

6.  A  pontifical  rite,  ceremony,  or  function. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1858)  259  All  cathedrals,  pontifi. 
calittes,  brass  and  stone,.. are  brief  in  comparison  to  an 
unfathomable  heart -song  like  this.  1858  —  Fretfk.  Gt.  vi. 
vi.  (1872)  II.  204  A  Public  Mass,  or  some  other  so-called 
Pontificality. 

Fontifically  (pi»ii  'fikali),  <*<&.  U-  PONTIFICAL 

*  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  pontifical  character ;  as  a  r-ontiffor  bishop 
(in  qnot.  (11711,  as  a  high  priest). 
\ri38o  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  W>///(i85i)  »43 


PONTIFICATE. 

attended  by  almost  400  Priests,  all   Pontifically  habited.    | 
an\\  KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  256  Aaron  when 
pontifically  dress'd.     1865  Pall  Mall  G.  10  July  15/2  Dr. 
Manning  preached  his  first  sermon  since  his  accession.., 
having  previously  assisted  pontifically  at  high  mass. 

2.  In  a  pontifical  or  stately  manner ;  with  the  air 
of  a  pontiff ;  in  grand  style  ;  dogmatically. 

1500  MUNDAY  Eng.  Rom.  Life  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
i8rHe.  .liueth  there  among  the  Theatmes  very  pontifically. 
1661  EVELYN  Diary  10  Feb.,  After  sermon  the  Bishop.,  gave 
us  the  blessing  very  pontifically.  1906  Atnemmtuio  Mar. 
304/1  From  this  to  giving  them  the  right  to  decide  ponti- 
fically on  questions  of  science  is  a  long  step. 

Pontificate  (pcnti-fik-A),  sb.  [ad.  L.  ponti- 
ficatus  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  pontifex :  see 
-ATE  l.  So  F.  pontifical  ( 1 5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  pontiff ;  the  period  during 
which  any  person  holds  this  office,  a.  The  office 
of  an  ancient  Roman  Pontifex. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  219  Cesar  at  his 
going  furth  from  his  house  in  his  sute  for  the  great 
pontificate.  1868  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  %  Rom.  Antiq.  304/2 
Whatever.. civil  or  military  office,  .a  pontifex  maxunus  held 
beside  his  pontificate. 
b.  The  office,  or  period  of  office,  of  a  bishop ; 


of  obtaining  the  pontificate.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  VL 
II.  54  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Pontificate,  exposed  to 
new  dangers  ..was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order.  1860 
HOOK  Lives  Abps.  I.  vi.  310  During  Etheldred's  pontificate 
,  .Cameliac  came  to  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated. 
c.  gen.  High-priesthood  (of  any  religion). 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Imam,  Some  think  it  [the 
imamate]  of  divine  right,  and  attached  to  a  single  family, 
as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron.  1833  CRUSE  tr.  Eusebius  l.  x. 
39  With  the  pontificate  of  Annas.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
(1883)  677  The  pontificate  of  these  truckling  Sadducees. 

Pontificate  (ppnti-fikeH),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  ponlificare  to  perform  pontifical  functions, 
f.  pontific-em  PONTIFEX  :  see  -ATE  3.] 

1.  intr.  To  perform  the  functions  of  a  pontiff  or 
bishop  ;  to  officiate  as  a  bishop,  esp.  at  mass. 

1818  HOBHOUSE  Hist,  tllustr.  (ed.  2)  262  When  the  Pope 
pontificates,  the  Senator  stands  amidst  a  seated  assembly. 
1898  BODLEY  France  1. 1.  iv.  220  Talleyrand . .  publicly  ponti- 
ficated as  a  bishop. 
b.  trans.  To  celebrate  (mass)  as  a  bishop. 

1889  Cath.  Househ.  n  May  5/1  The  Holy  Sacrifice  [was] 
pontificated  by  Cardinal  Schiaffino. 

2.  trans.  To  act  the  pontiff,  assume  the  airs  of 
a  pontiff ;  to  behave  or  speak  in  a  pompous  or 
dogmatic  manner.     (Cf.  PONTIFICAL  a.  4.) 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  164/1  A  sample  of  his  ad- 
mirable faculty  of  pontificating.  1901  Academy  16  Nov. 
459/1  Victor  Hugo  pontificating  in  his  own  salon. 

I  Fontifica'tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [n.  of  action 
from  med.  L.  pontificare  to  perform  pontifical 
functions.]  =  PONTIFICATE  sb.  b. 

1521  LD.  DACRE  Answ.  in  Archaeologia  XVII.  206  The 
xiii11"  yere  of  the  Identification  of  the  said  lord  Thomas 
[Wolsey]. 

t  Po'ntifice l,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pontifex, 
-ic-em  :  see  PONTIFEX.]  =  PONTIFEX  i. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  441  You  shall  have  this 
day  your  sonne  to  be  chiefe  Pontifice  and  high  priest,  or 
else  banished  from  the  citie  of  Rome. 

t  Po'ntifice  -•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pons,  pont- 
bridge,  after  edifice :  cf.  L.  ptmtificium  office  of 
a  ponlifex.'}  The  edifice  of  a  bridge ;  a  bridge. 
(Cf.  PONTIFICAL  a.  5.) 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  348  At  the  brink  of  Chaos,  neer  the 
foot  Of  this  new  wondrous  Pontifice. 

f  Pontifi  'Cial,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  \i.\s.pontifici- 
us pertaining  to  a  pontifex  (f. pontifex,  -icefti)  +  -AL.] 
A.  adj.  I.  1.  =  PONTIFICALS,  i,  2.  Pontificial 
law,  canon  law. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  279  note,  Giuen  them  by  the 
Pope,  who  sent  them  the  Pontificiall  banner.  1651  G.  W. 
tr.  Co-.uefs  Inst.  132  By  the  Rules  of  the  Civill  and  Pontifi- 
ciall Law.  1758  BLACKSTONE  Study  of  Law  in  Comm. 
(1765)  I.  Introd.  i.  15  The  law  of  the  land  takes  place  of  the 
law  of  Rome,  whether  antient  or  modern,  imperial  or  oonti- 
tidal.  1769  —  Comm.  IV.  viii,  109  This  plan  of  pontificial 
power  was.. so  indefatigably  pursued  by  the  unwearied 
politics  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

2.  =  PONTIFICAL  a.  2  b. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  i.  i.  i.  290  Our  Pontificiall 
writers  retaine  many  of  these  adiurations.  1641  SIR  S. 
D'EwES  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  314  The  other 
Pontificial  Princes  and  Prelates,  the  sworn  Enemies  to  the 
Protestant  Religion.  1684  T.  BURNET  The.  Earth  I.  261 
The  Protestant  authors  having  lessen'd  the  authority  of 
traditions,  the  pontificial  doctors  content  themselves  to 
insist  only  upon  such  as  they  thought  useful  or  necessary. 

3.  =  PONTIFICAL  a.  4. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  280  The  Caliph ..  setting 
aside  all  his  Pontificiall  formalitie.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Chr.  Mar.  n.  §  i  (1716)  note,  Metellus  his  riotous  pontifi- 
cial supper.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  vii.  106  Simple  men 
without  pontificial  ornaments  to  set  them  out. 

II.  4.   =  PONTIFICAL  a.  5. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  89  The  rites  under  the 
Pontificiall  priests  and  their  Colledges. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  adherent  of  the  prelates,  or  of  the 
pontiff. 

1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  128  The  Pontificials  pro- 
nounce that  the  Lords  day,  is  onely  a  Canon  law,  1838 
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G.  S.  FABKR  Inquiry  262  The  people.. inclined  to  maintain 
what  the  Pontincials  were  pleased  to  call  heresy. 

2.  =  PONTIFICAL  s/>.  4. 

1660  J.  LLOYD  Prim.  Episc.  63  The  Form  of  Ordination, 
both  in  our  Church,  and  in  the  Roman  pontificial. 

t  Pontifi  Cially,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
=  PONTIFICALLY. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  188  The  Pope  himselfe, 
seated  royally  and  pontificiaily  in  the  midst     1681  Loud.    \ 
Gaz.  No.  1667/2  To  assist  at  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  was  said  Pontincially  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

t  PoiltifiVcian,  a.  and  sb.    Obs.     [f.  L.  pon- 
tifici-us  (see  PONTIFICIAL)  +  -AN.] 
A.  adj.    1.  —  PONTIFICIAL  a.  \. 

1645  BP.  HALL  Peacemaker  xa.  103  The  Pontifician  Lawes. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  liiiq.  397  The  Pontifician  Power, 
which  is  a  kinde  of  revived  Image  of  the  Pagan  Imperial 
Power  of  Rome,  a  1709  ATKYNS  Par!.  $  Pol.  Tracts 
(1734)  280  There  was  an  Endeavour  to  bring  in  part  of  the 
Pontifician  Law. 

2.  =  PONTIFICIAL  a.  2. 

1615  Br.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Cxsar  78  Moderate  men,  either 
of  the  Pontifician  or  Protestant  side.  1664  H.  MORE  Exf. 


Supreme  Being..  was  received  in  the  schools  of  Theology, 
both  by  the  Pontifician  and  the  Reformed  divines. 

3.  •=  PONTIFICIAL  a.  3. 

1629  H.  BURTON  Babelno  Bethel  100  Shee.  .is  all  for  out. 
ward  glory,  Pontifician  honour,  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

B.  sb.  =  PONTIFICIAL  B.  i. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  i.  2  The 
pontificians  beat  off  the  common  people,  .by  objecting  this 
supposed  difficulty:  Oh,  the  Scriptures  are  hard  to  be 
understood.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  513  He  was.. 
a  severe  enemy  to  the  Pontificians. 

t  Pontifi'CiouS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OU8.]  Papal. 

1624  Gag  for  Pope  36  The  Maiesty  of  England  hath 
written  a  discourse  against  this  Pontificeous  vsurpation. 
1638  Penit.  Con/,  vii.  (1657)  186  How  defective  this  par- 
ticular is  in  proofs,  I  appeal  to  all  Pontificious  Writers,  and 
indifferent  Readers. 

Pontify  (p?-ntifai),  v.  [ad.  F.  ponltfier,  ad. 
med.L.  pontificare  :  see  PONTIFICATE  v.]  intr.  To 
play  the  pontiff  ;  to  speak  or  behave  'pontifically', 
or  with  assumption  of  authority  or  infallibility. 


PONTOONEB. 

rises  up  so  upon  his  hind  Legs,  that  he  is  in  Danger  of 
coming  over. 
Ponto  (Cards,  and  Glass-blowing)  :    see  PUNTO. 

Fontoneer,  -ier  fjynt0nl*u).  Mil.  Also  pon- 

tooneer,  -ier.  [ad.  V.pontonnier  (i  2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  :-med.L.  pontonarius  (855  in  Du  Cange) 
a  ferryman,  f.  panto,  -onem  PONTOON  :  see  -EEE.] 
One  who  has  charge  of  pontoons,  or  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  pontoon-bridge. 

1830  MAUNDER  Diet.,  Pontonier,  a  constructer  of  pontoons. 
1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  130  With  an 
expert  corps  of  artificers  and  pontoneers,  such  boats  might 
very  soon  be  put  together.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvii. 
vii.  (1872)  VII.  71  We  had  with  us.. only  Four  Pontoneers, 
or  trained  Bridge-builders.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  280 
The  drilled  engineers  and  pontoniers  of  the  regular  army. 

Pontoon  (pfntirn),  sb.  Forms  :  7-9  ponton, 
8-  pontoon,  [ad.  F.  ponton  (1410.  c.  in  Littre) 
a  flat-bottomed  boat,  a  pontoon :— L.  ponto,  -onem 
a  punt,  floating  bridge,  pontoon,  f.  pans,  pont-em 
bridge :  see  -OON.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  used  as  a  lighter,  ferry- 
boat, or  the  like  (cf.  PONT  2  and  3)  ;  spec,  in  Mil. 
Engineering,  such  a  boat,  or  other  floating  vessel 
(as  a  hollow  metal  cylinder),  of  which  a  number  are 
used  to  support  a  temporary  bridge  over  a  river. 

[1391  BURGHLEY  in  Union's  Corr.  (Roxb.)  266,  3,000  char- 


Mag.  Jan.  185  Stevenson  was  always  inclined  to  preach,  to 
pontify,  to  be  didactic. 

Fontil  (pfntil).  Glass-making,  [a.  f.ponltl, 
app.  ad.  It.  pontello,punlello,  dim.  of  punto  point, 
etc.]  An  iron  rod  used  for  handling,  and  especially 
for  rapidly  twirling  the  soft  glass  in  the  process  of  | 
formation,  esp.  in  the  manufacture  of  crown-glass. 
Also  called  PUNTY. 

1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  *  Gt.  171  At  this  stage    ; 
another  implement,  called  a  punt,  or  pontil,  is  brought  into 
use.    Ibid.  214  The  glass  is  then,  .separated  from  the  pontil, 
and  immediately  removed  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  anneal- 
ing oven. 

Fontile  (pintail),  a.  Anat.  rare.  [ad.  L.fon- 
tilis  pertaining  to  a  bridge,  f.  pans,  pont-em  bridge  : 
see  -IL,  -ILE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pons  of  the 
brain  ;  =  PONTINE. 

1889  Buck's  Handbh.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  524/1  Among  the 
mononyms  which  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  somewhat 
common  use  are  pons,  thalamus  [etc.].  In  some  cases  also 
the  appropriate  adjectives  are  employed,  e.  g.  pial,  dura!  .  . 
pontile  (sometimes,  incorrectly,  pontine  or  pontal). 

Pontinal  (p<rntinal),  a.  (sb.)  Ichthyol.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AL.]  Name  for  a  special  bone  in  the 
skull  of  dactylopteroid  fishes  :  see  quot. 

1888  GILL  in  A  mer.  Nat.  XXII.  358  The  third  developed 
as  a  small  special  bone  (pontinal)  bridging  the  interval 
between  the  second  suborbltal  and  the  antero-inferior  angle 
of  the  preoperculum. 

Pontine  (pfntain),  a.  Anat.  and  Path.  [f.  L. 
pons,pont-  +  -INE  1.]  Pertaining  to  or  occurring  in 
Aepims  Varolii:  =  PONTAL,  PONTIC  a.2,  PONTILE. 

1889  [see  PONTILE].    1897  Alllmtt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  849 
In  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  in  pontine  haemorrhage,  pin- 
point pupils  are  usually  present.     1899  Itid.  VI.  782  The 
sixth  nucleus  appears  to  be  the  pontine  centre  for  conjugate 
movement. 

Pontiovtne,  obs.  form  of  PUNCHEON. 

Po-ntitecture.  nonce-vid.  [f.  L.  pons,  pont-em 
bridge,  after  architecture]  Bridge-building. 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  681  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
form  of  pontitecture  which  can  compete  with  the  wrought- 
iron  girder  when  the  clear  space  exceeds  70  feet. 

I  Pont-levis  (Hponum',  pantile-vis).  Also  5 
pount.  [a.  f  .pont-levis,  I.  pant  bridge  -f  levis,  OF. 
leveis,  ad),  movable  up  and  down  =  Pr.  levadis  :— 
L.  type  *levaltcius,  f.  levdre  to  raise.] 

1.  A  drawbridge. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  IL  xxxv.  K  ij,  Pount  leveiz  that 
be  made  faste  therto  whiche  are  called  flyghyng  brygges. 
1844  BROWNING  Sibrand.  Schafnab.  iii,  Yonder's  a  plum- 
tree  with  a  crevice,  .A  lap  of  moss  like  a  fine  pont-levis  In 
a  castle  of  the  middle  age,  Joins  to  a  lip  of  gum,  pure  amber. 

2.  Horsemanship.     (See  quot.) 

1727  BAILEY  vo_L  II,  PontlcvFs  (in  Horsemanship)  is 
a  disorderly  resisting  Action  of  a  Horse  in  Disobedience  to 
his  Rider,  in  which  he  rears  up  several  Times  running,  and 


Une  Ol  tne  Datienes  is  raiscu  upwu  *  uumii*  wi»  n«-  >•  *»"- 
1681  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  5),  Ponton,  a  Wherry,  or  Ferry. 
Boat.  Gazette.  1690  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  11.286  He 
layed  a  bridge  of  pontoons  over  the  Shannon.  1702  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  3785/2  A  great  number  of  Pontons  made  of 
Leather,  of  a  new  Invention,  very  useful  and  light  of  Car- 
riage.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II.  s.v.,  The  late 
Invented  Ponton  is  a  Boat  of  Tin  or  rather  Latten,  eight 
Yards  long  and  two  broad,  having  a  large  Ring  at  each 
Corner.  1723  Pres.  St.  Russia  I.  9  It  was  proposed  to  the 
Czar  to  make  a  Bridge  on  Pontons  over  it.  1763  Brit.  Mag. 
IV.  556  He  was.. pleased.. to  order  the  tin  pontoons  of  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare's  regiment  of  artillery  to  ply  on  the 
rivers,  where  the  bridges  have  been  broken  down,  till 
they  can  be  repaired.  1811  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1838)  VII.  414  Tin  pontoons  are  just  as  good  as  others., 
they  will  positively  bear  field  pieces.  1823  J.  BADCOCK 
Dom.  Amusem.  206  The  ponton. .  to  be  formed  of  oval  plates 
(in  pairs)  each  of  these  being  hollow  in  the  middle,.. and 
two  being  laid  together,  the  edges  are  to  be  soldered,  or 
welded  strongly,  and  the  case  or  ponton  is  complete. 

•)•  b.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  floating  bridge  so 
formed.  Obs. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Ponton,  in  Fortification,  is 
a  Bridge  made  of  two  Boats,  at  some  Distance  one  from 
another,  both  covered  with  Planks;  as  also  the  Internal 
Space  betwixt  them.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  -2nd  Voy. 
xfi.  546  They,  .had  observed  our  pontoon  without  meddling 

W2.  Naut.  A  large  flat-bottomed  barge  or  lighter 
furnished  with  cranes,  capstans,  and  tackle,  used 
for  careening  ships,  raising  weights,  etc. 

1769-76  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Pontoon,  a  low  flat 
vessel,  nearly  resembling  a  lighter,  or  barge  of  burthen,  and 
furnished  with  cranes,  capsterns,tackles,  and  other  machinery, 
necessary  for  careening  ships  of  all  sizes.  These  are  very 
common  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
are  rarely  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  1867  in 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering.  =  CAISSON  2  c,  2  d. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1764  Ponton. .3.  a.  A  water- 
tight structure.. placed  beneath  a  submerged  vessel  and 
then  filled  with  air  to  assist  in  refloating  the  vessel,  o. 
•  A  water-tight  structure  which  is  sunk  by  filling  with  water, 
and  raised  by  pumping  it  out,  used  to  close  a  sluiceway  or 
entrance  to  a  dock.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Edac.  IX.  162 
The  entrances  to  docks  are  sometimes  closed  by  means  ot 
pontoons,  which  are  large  hollow  vessels  fitted  with  a  kind 
of  keel  or  projection  round  the  sides  and  bottom. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  aspontoon  equipment ;  pon- 
toon-bridge, a  bridge  constructed  upon  pontoons ; 
pontoon-train,  a  train  of  wagons  carrying  pon- 
toons. 

1796  Campaigns  1793-4,  H.  68  On  the  aist,  a  Pontoon 
Bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Rhine.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAU- 
LAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  132  An  army  provided  with  a  good 
pontoon  train  cannot  be  prevented  effecting  the  passage  ol 
a  river,  if  that  army  be  skilfully  commanded.  1838  Civil 
Eng.  *  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  327/2  The  pontoon  equipment 
having  been  landed  on  the  Marsh,  a  bridge  consisting  oi  20 
pontoons  at  open  order,,  .was  laid  across  the  Medway. 

Pontoo-n,  v.  [f.  prec,  :  cf.  to  bridge]  trans. 
To  cross  (a  river)  by  means  of  pontoons.  Also  fig'. 

1864  BLACKMORE  Clara  V.  Ixii,  For  this  power  . .a great 
historian  employs  a  happy  expression  not  welcomed  by  ou 
language ;  he  calls  it  the  power  to  ;  pontoon  the  emer- 
gency "  1870  Daily  News  6  Dec.,  It  is  believed  that  they 
had  pontooned  the  stream.  1890  Spectator  8  Mar.,  1  h 
would  have  pontooned  the  distance,  agreeing  to  do  the  won 
over  and  over  again  when  needful. 

Hence  Pontoo'ningt  vbl.  sb. 

1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  «4*  C» 
ing,  practically  and  experimentally,  the  art  of  pontooning. 
1878  W.  S.  SHERMAN  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  20 
A  school  of  instruction  in  pontooning.    1893  MRS.  bw 
Lady  de  Ros  70  To.  .witness  their  pontooning  operations. 

Fontooner  (ppnt»-nai).    [f.  PONTOON  +  -EB  '.J 

«=  PONTONEEB. 

1799  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  283/1  The  marquis  having  sen 
an  officer  of  pontooners ..  to  reconnoitre  the  banks  o 
river.     1832  SOUTHEY  Penins.  War  III.  699  Th 
could  not  prevent  the  pontooners  from  completi 
work. 


PONY. 

Pont-tournis,  Pont-volant :  see  PONT  ». 

Ponty,  variant  of  PUNTY. 

Pony  (p0"'ni),  sb.  Forms  :  7-9  Sc.  powny,  8 
Sc.  powney,  -nie,  8-9  poney,  8-  pony.  [Sc. 
powney,  fio\>.  (as  suggested  by  Prof.  Skeat,  1890)  :- 
*poulney,  ad.  OF.  poulenet  a  little  foal  (1444  in 
Godef.),  dim.  of poulain, polain  a  foal,  colt:— late 
I.,  pullilnus,  f.  L.  pullus  young  animal,  foal :  see 
POLEYN.  (Examples  of  an  earlier  spelling  inpoul- 
tnpol-  are  wanted  to  make  the  origin  certain.)] 

1.  A  horse  of  any  small  breed  ;  spec,  a  horse  not 
more  than  13  or  (in  popular  use)  14  hands  high. 

1659  MS.  (Scot.)  Diary  in  N.  f,  O.  6th  Ser.  VII.  163/1 
I  caused  bring  home  the  powny  &  slugged  him.  1710 
Ace.  Last  Distemper  T.  Whigg  n.  19  Union  Ponies,  a 
Kind  of  Horses  foaled  upon  the  Borders,  and  occasionally 
owning  either  Country.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Pony,  a  little 
Scotch  horse.  175!  HOLCROFT  Mem.  (1816)  I.  6  He  had  a 
beautiful  poney  (at  least  so  he  called,  and  so  I  thought  it) 
1x1774  FERGUSSON  Rising;  of  Session  Poems  (1845)  28  The 
powney  that  in  spring-time  grazes  Thrives  a'  the  year 
1781  COWPER  Retirement  467  To  cross  his  ambling  pony 
day  by  day,  Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away. 
1783  BURNS  Efitt.  to  J.  Lafraik  21  Apr.  i,  While,  .pownies 
reek  in  pleugh  or  braik.  1789  Bath  Jrnl.  13  June  Advt 
Stolen  or  stray 'd  ..  A  Black  Poney,  about  thirteen  hands 
high.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  384/2  The  '  Shetland  pony  ' 
is  now  well  known.  ..These  diminutive  horses.. are  only 
from  nine  to  eleven  hands  high.  1855  THACKERAY  New- 
comes  v,  Clive..much  preferred  poneys  to  ride.  1909  Bad- 
minton Mag.  XV.  699  A  pony,  I  find  it  staled,  is  strictly 
applicable  to  an  animal  under  13  hands ;  above  13  and  up 
to  13-3  the  creature  should  be  known  as  a  galloway,  and 
over  13-3  it  becomes  a  horse.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
modern  interpretation..  .1  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  in 
general  parlance  anything  under  14  hands  is  a  pony. 

2.  slang.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling 
1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham  II.  97  There  is  no 

touching  her  even  for  a  poney.  {Note.  Half  a  rouleau  or 
twenly.five  guineas.]  1814  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  v, '  Done,  for 
a  poney,..',  said  the  Squire.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.  in.  (1889)  26  Well  done,  Jack,.,  you've  saved  your 
master  a  pony  this  fine  morning. 

3.  U.  S.  slang.  A  literal  translation  of  a  classical 
text,  for  the  use  of  learners ;  a  school  or  collece 
'crib':  cf.  HORSED.  13. 

i83«  Tour  through  College  30  (Farmer),  Their  lexicons, 
pomes,  and  text-books  were  strewed  round  their  lamps  on 
the  table.  1893  W.  W.  GOODWIN  in  Classical  Rev.  Apr. 
162/1  A  crib  or  '  pony '  to  help  them  to  learn  their  Greek 
lessons  without  the  aid  of  dictionary  and  grammar. 

4.  slang.  A  small  glass  or  measure  of  liquor. 
1884   U.  S.  Nnuspaper,  A  'Pony '..in  America  a  glass 

of  beer.     1885  New  York  Jrnl.  Aug.  (Farmer).  A  pony  of 
beer.     1896  Omaha  Daily  Bee  (U.  S.)    18   Feb.   4/7  A 
couple  of  ponies  of  brandy.     1896  N.  B.  Daily  Mailj  Apr. 
Ihe  pony,  another  Glasgow  beer  measure,   contained 
9-ioths  of  an  imperial  gill  of  Deer. 
6.  A  name  of  Tecoma  serratifolia  (N.O.  Bigno- 
niaceie),  a  small  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

,  ^  "\  n ""*:  £*'•  , l88*  MII-LKR  Plant-n.,  Tecoma  terra. 
tifolia,  Pony  ,  Saw-leaved  Trumpet-flower. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General,  as  pony-back 
(cf.  HORSEBACK),  -carriage,  -cart,  -chair,  -chaise, 
•girl,  -horse,  -mare,  -pack,  -phaeton,  -sled,  -track, 
-trap;  pony-buyer,  -buying,  -catcher,  -catching, 
-hunter,  -hunting,  -rearer;  pony-mounted  *&}. ;  (in 
sense  2)  pony  point,  b.  Special  combs,  (often  in 
names  of  things  that  are  small  of  their  kind) :  pony- 
engine,  a  small  locomotive  for  shunting :  pony- 
express,  a  postal  agency  using  relays  of  ponies 
for  the  transmission  of  mails,  etc. ;  pony-glass, 
a  small  glass  holding  a  pony  (sense  4);  pony- 
purse,  pony-putter,  see  quots. ;  pony-truck,  a 
two-wheeled  leading  or  trailing  truck  in  some  forms 
of  locomotive ;  pony-truss,  a  truss  so  low  that 
overhead  bracing  cannot  be  used  (Webster  1890). 

1813  Examiner  26  Apr.   265/1  A  well-known  quack    . 
appeared  on  "poney-back.     ^59  LANG  Wand.  India  401 

Ve  commenced  the  ascent  on  ponyback.     1813  Blackw 
Mag.  XIV.  5IO  Holborn  and  Snow  Hill  are  crowded  with 

pony-carcs.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  xi,  The  only  things 
she  cared  for  in  the  country  were  a  hall  and  a  "pony-chair. 

>a  Miss  MITFORD  Recoil.  I.  301  The  place  in  the  »pony- 

aise .  .was  found  vacant,    1900  EL.  GLYN  Visits  Elizabeth 

»  81  Une  of  those  old-fashioned,  very  low  pony-shays 

*ith  a  seat  up  behind  for  the  groom.    1864  WEBSTER,  */Vy' 

engine.     1861    lllustr.    Land.    News    12   Oct.    386    The 

nencan  "Pony   Express,  en  route  from  the    Missouri 

Kiver  to  San   frrancisco.     1886  Kansas  Hist.  Coll.  III. 

395,  1  was  present  when  the  first  fleet  horse  of  the  pony 

!SSfStarteu-,  -1894  Dai'y  News  '  Oct-  5/5  The  ponj 

^saT?  A"?.    ekm  bro«St«  the  Viceroy  many  despatches. 

v«     it  t«  (jUTHRTE  Pariah  vi.  i,  I'm  not  a  horsewoman 

AT*,   "„  yV"!.y  .'ngl  rm  a  *P°ny-girl.     1880  Barman's 

ill  the  *pony-glass  with  Sasarac.     1838  LYTTON 


ic.mer.,my.turse,*sohsct\  p 

upon  the  spot,  or  from  a  few  persons.  1883  GRESLEY  Coal 
the  vlv  '  P***?"""-'  a  boy  who  cfrives  a  pony  in 
uoTWh  Tr  *'  J^KINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879) 
th4e  Ml  ,  W  wll',b\Seen  =>  *ponv-track  which  winds  over 
trie  hill  to  Watendlath.  ,894  AsrLEY  50  Years  Life  \.  85 

•A,,  I'S-'"3'*  pony'traP-    l88*  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppi  . 
'°><y  I  ruck,  a  truck  with  a  single  pair  of  wheels. 
Pony  (p*ni),  v.   U.  S.  slam;,     [f.  prec.  sb.] 
»  ''?'"'  and  *"tr-  To  PaX  "A  se»'e  "p. 

«***  Atlantic  Ma 


-  . 

lantic  Maf.  I.  343  Every  man.,  vociferously  swore 
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that  he  had  ponied  up  his  'quarter '.  1804  STEAD  If  Christ 
came  ta  Chicago  367  '  Pony  up  or  we  will  run  you  in '  is  the 
formula.  1903  Architect  Suppl.  34  Apr.  38/2  To-day  a 
walking  delegate  told  him  he  would  have  to  pony  up  10  dols. 
if  he  wanted  to  stay  on  the  job. 

2.  trans.  To  prepare  (lessons)  by  means  of  a 
pony  or  crib. 

i8sj  Yale  Tomahawk  May  (Bartlett),  We  learn  that  they 
do  not  pony  their  lessons. 

Ponyard,  Ponyseh,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PONIABD, 
PUNISH.  Poo,  obs.  f.  POOH;  Sc.  and  n.  dial.  f.  PULL, 

II  Pooah  (p«'a).  [Native  name  in  Nepalese.] 
An  nrticaceous  plant  of  North  India,  the  fibre  of 
which  is  used  for  cordage,  sail-cloth,  etc. 

'i?6?  £"*?•  B°f-  I53/a  This  PIant  IBShmrria  Pnya\  is 
called  Pooah  or  Puya  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal. 

Pooch,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  POUCH. 

II  Food  (p»d).  Forms:  6-7  podo,  7  poudo, 
7-8  poad(e,  8  (peed),  pudde,  8-9  pud,  9  poud, 
7-  pood.  [Russ.  irp?,  pud*,  ad.  LG.  or  Norse 
pund  POUND.]  A  Russian  weight,  equal  to  40  Ib. 
Russian,  or  slightly  more  than  36  Ib.  avoirdupois. 

«»»  J-  HASSE  m  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1903)  II.  274  The  pode 
doth  contame  of  the  great  weight,  40  pounds,  and  if 
'he  smal  80 :  there  goe  10.  podes  to  a  shippond.  1630  X 
Johnson's  Kingd.  ft  Camnmi.  474  Of  Wax  fiftie  thousand 
poad ;  every  poad  contayning  fortie  pounds.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Amtass.  m  Raising  the  Poude  (that  is 
40.  pound)  of  Salt,  to  thirty  pence.  1713  Pres.  St.  Russia 
I.  76  At  the  Rate  of  four  Rubels  a  Pudde.  1753  HANWAY 
frav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xiii.  58  These  waggons  usually  carry  from 
twenty.five  to  thirty  poods.  1814  tr.  KlafroMs  Trail.  297 
Kock  salt,  .in  large,  .blocks,  weighing  five  or  six  pud.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  5/2  The  gold  mines  of  Russia  have 
yielded  31,627  poods.  1890  Daily  News  27  Nov.  6/4  The 
Russian  poud  weighs  as  nearly  as  possible  thirty-six  English 
pounds, .  .there  are  nearly  sixty-two  pouds  to  the  ton. 

Poodding,  pooding,  -ynge,  obs.  ff.  PUDDING. 

Foodie  (p«'d'l),  sb.     [a.  Ger.  pudel,  short  for 

pudelhund  (so  LG.,  Swed.,  Da.  pudel,  Du.  poedel- 

(-hond)}  a  poodle,  f.  LG.  pud(d)eln  to  splash  in 

water,  the  poodle  being  a  water-dog.  Cf.  Get. pudel 

a  pool,  PUDDLE  ;  pudelnass  dripping  wet.] 

1.  One  of  a  breed  of  pet  dogs,  of  which  there  are 

numerous  varieties,  with  long  curling  hair,  usually 

black  or  white,  which  is  often  clipped  and  shaved 

in  a  fantastic  manner. 

1815  LYTTON  Falkland  I.  xi,  Mrs.  Dalton  . .  asked  very 
tenderly  after  your  poodle  and  yourself.  1858  WHEWELI 
Hist.  Sci.  Ideas  II.  133  The  Poodle  and  the  Greyhound 
are  well  marked  varieties  of  the  species  dog.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neight.  xxv,  A  fat  asthmatic  poodle 
lay  at  her  feet  upon  the  hearth-rug. 
T  2.  A  woolly  sort  of  cloth ;  a  garment  of  this 
cloth.  Obs. 

1827  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  167  A  good  drab  surtout— if  not 
a  poodle.  1859  SALA  Gas-light  >,  D.  xxii.  254  A  short 
green  cloak,  adorned  with  a  collar  of  the  woolly  texture, 
generally  denominated  poodle. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  poodle-barber,  -clippers, 
-clipping,  -coat,  -dog,  -head;  poodle-like  adj.; 
poodle  collar  (in  sense  2). 

a  1839  PRAED  Belle  of  Ball-Room  x,  Her  poodle  dog  was 
quite  adored.  1899  SALA  Gas-light  ft  D.  x.  121  A  short 
cloak,  decorated  with  the  almost  obsoletepoodle  collar.  1876 
SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  vii.  (ed.  4)  109  The  Fox  may  be  known 
by  his  bark,  which  resembles  that  of  a  poodle  dog.  1902 
ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  169  Having  purchased 
a  pair  of  poodle  clippers . .  I  myself  became  his  barber. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Poo-dledom,  Poo-dleish  a.. 
Poo'dleship. 

1883  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Girl  of  Periodl.  363  Many  a  fine 
stalwart  fellow,  .sinks  into  mere  poodledom  at  home.  1888 
H.  W.  PARKER  Spirit  of  Beauty  (i&)$irt  His  owner  should 
have  been  able  to  tell  fifty  like  anecdotes  of  his  poodleship. 
1890  B.  L.  GILDERSLEEVE  Ess.  $  Stud.  260  His  whole 
demeanor  was  poodleish  in  the  extreme. 

Poo-die,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  make  into 
or  treat  as  a  poodle ;  to  clip  and  shave  the  hair  of. 
Hence  Poo-oUed ///.  a.,  Poo'dling  vbl.  st. 

1818  Lancet  16  Feb.  725/2  Simply  twisting  it  up,  without 
the  present  fashion  of  Doodling  the  head.    1901  Blackw. 
Mag.]v\y  45/2, 1  thought  it  as  well  to  '  poodle '  him  [a  dog) 
occasionally.     1905  Itid.  Dec.  816/1  The  poodled  Spitz,  m 
Germany  apparently  a  favourite  animal,  I  avoid. 
Poodler,  dial.  var.  POOLER,  young  coal-fish. 
Foof  (puf),  int.    Also  pouf.     [A  natural  utter- 
ance.    Cf.  F.  pouf.'}    A  sound  imitating  a  short 
sharp  puff  of  the  breath  as  in  blowing  something 
from  the  mouth,  or  blowing  out  a  candle ;  hence  an 
expression  of  contemptuous  rejection :  cf.  POOH  int. 
1837  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  ii.  iii,  Pouf!  the  very 
anticipation  of  them  [clouds  of  dust]  chokes  me  already 
i86»  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  55  As  for  the  others, 
poof  1  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  m.  ii,  Call  that  a  quantity. . 
Poof  I  What  do  you  say  to  the  rest  of  it  ?  1868  YATES  Rock 
Ahead\.  iv, '  She  will  go  out  like  that — pouf ! ' . . blowing  out 
an  imaginary  candle  in  explanation. 

Poogye     (p»'gO-      Also    -gyee,     pungi. 


POOK. 

Pooh  (p«,  p«h),  int.  (v.,  s/>.)  Also  7  pnh,  pne, 
pow,  7-8  pugh ,  8-  poo :  see  POH,  POOF.  [ A '  vocal 
gesture '  expressing  the  action  of  purring  or  blowing 
anything  away.  Prob.  orig.  (pux,  P«h),  whence 
also  the  variants  pough,  pogh,  poh,  po;  and  cf. 
POOP.]  An  ejaculation  expressing  impatience,  or 
contemptuous  disdain  or  disregard  for  anythintr 
Cf.  PHEW,  PHO,  PHOO. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iii.  101  Affection,  pub  1  You  speake 
like  a  greene  Girle.  1604  MARSTON  &  WEBSTKH  Malcon- 
tent i.  vi,  Pugh  ! . .  Thou  speakest  like  a  fool.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  n.  L  157  Virgil.  The  Gods  graunt  them  true.  Volum. 
True?  pow  waw.  a  1617  MIDDI  ETON  Quid  Lift  ll.  i,  Pue 
wawe,  this  is  nothing,  till  I  know  what  he  did.  1604 
CONGREVK  Double- Dealer  i.  ii,  Pooh,  ha,  ha,  ha.  I  know  you 
envy  me.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvii.  ix,  'Pugh  ',  says 
she,  'you  have  pinked  a  man  in  a  duel,  that's  all'.  1768 


1667  PEPYS  Diaty  29  July,  With  that  she  made  a  slighting 
puh  with  her  mouth.  1817  BviOH  Beppo  vii,  A  thing  which 
causes  many  'ppohs'  and  'pishes'.  1861  CLAYTON  F 
O  Donne/1 23  This  puffy  one  always  ended  his  subject  with 
*  long '  pooh '. 

Hence  Pooh  v.,  intr.,  to  utter  the  exclamation 
'  pooh ! ' ;  trans.,  to  say  '  pooh  I '  to. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Apol.  for  Watermen  Epil , 
Wks.  n.  267/2  The  wrymouth'd  Critick  .  .That  mewe«,  and 
puhs  and  shakes  his  brainlesse  head.  1798  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  I.  44  The  Doctor.. pshaw'd  and  pooh'd 
for  some  time.  1858  POLSON  Law  ft  /-..  15  '  Pooh  I  pooh  !' 
re-echoed  his  mother,  'don't  pooh  me,  John  '. 

Pooh  pooh  (p«-p«')i  »'»'•  0*->  *)  Reduplica- 
tion of  POOH  int. 


[Hindi        jt  pimgi   (»n  =  nasalized  »).]     The 
Hindu  nose-flute. 

1864  ENGEL  Music  Ancient  Nations  59  One  of  the  most 
curious  double-pipes  at  present  extant  in  Asia  is  the  poogyee 
of  the  Hindoos  ..,  the  tubes  of  which  are  inserted  into 
a  gourd,  and  are  blown  with  the  nose  instead  of  with  the 
mouth.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mns.  Terms, 
Pttgft,  the  nose-flute  of  the  Hindoos. 


[1679  Pough,  Pough:  see  Poll.)  01814  Woman's  Will 
HI.  i.  in  Nnv  Brit.  Theatre  IV.  90  Poo,  poo,  you  know  not 
what  you  say.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  C/iuz.  xii,  Pooh,  pooh  ! 
..Nevermind  that.  1901  A.  LANG  in  Longm.  Mag.  Sept 
146  The  sceptic  will  say  '  Pooh  pooh  1 '  (at  least  on  paper- 
nobody  ever  says  '  Pooh  pooh  !') 

B.  sb.  (pooh-pooh),     a.  An  utterance  of  the  ex- 
clamation '  pooh  pooh  ! '    b.  One  who  is  addicted 
to  using  this  exclamation. 

1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  I.  6  Before  the  Doctor 
had  vented  his  pshaws  and  pooh  poohs.  1867  Morn.  Star 
6  Aug.  6/4  The  Pooh-poohs  think  the  rest  of  mankind  was 
made  for  their  pleasure  and  profit.  1875  O.  W.  HOLMI  s 
Oldl'ol.  of  Life,  Crime  $  Automatism  (1891)  326  This  is 
the  tribe  of  the  Pooh-Poohs,  so  called  from  the  leading 
expression  of  their  vocabulary.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of 
our  Cong.  III.  ii.  29  Dartrey  blew  his  pooh-pooh  on  ferni- 
nine  suspicions. 

C.  attrib.  or  adj.  (p«-p«),  as  in  pooh-pooh  theory, 
a  humorous  designation  of  the  theory  that  language 
is  a  development  of  natural  interjections.   Cf.  Bow- 
wow theory. 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Late  Gt.  Victories  (1876) 
40  A  Saturnine  philosopher,  -has  a  pooh-pooh  expression  as 
the  triumph  passes.  1861  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Lang.  ix.  352 
These  cries  or  interjections  were  represented  as  the  natural 
and  real  beginnings  of  human  speech..  .This  is  what  I  call 
the  Interjectional,  or  Pooh-pooh,  Theory. 

Pooh-pooh  (p«p;<-),  v.  [f.  prec.  int]  trans. 
To  express  contempt  or  disdain  for ;  to  make  light 
of,  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

i8j7  J.  W.  CROKER  Diary  Feb.  (1884)  I.  xii.  365  Peel 
pooh-poohed  that  difficulty.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg 
Ser.  i.  Leech  ofFolkest.  (1877)  37*  An  old  gentleman  ..was 
deservedly  pooh-pooh 'd  down.  1850  KINCSLEY  Alt.  Locke 
xxxu,  [They]  pooh-poohed  away  every  attempt  at  further 
enlargement  of  the  suffrage.  1854  HUXLEY  in  Life  (1900)  I. 
viii.  119  A  stipend  . .  between  j£8oo  and  ,£1200  a  year  is  not 
to  be  pooh-poohed.  1803  Times  22  Apr.,  Mr.  Gladstone 
cannot  pooh-pooh  difficulties  in  Committee. 

Hence  Pooh-poo-hlng-  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also 
Pooh-poo'her,  Fooh-poo-hist. 

1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  xxv,  Slatter . .  was . .  silenced  by 
the  unanimous  pooh-poohing  of  the  assembly.  1861  W.  H 
W[HITE]  in  Rec.  Astro-meteorol.  Six.  No.  i.  13, 1  mean  the 
Pooh-poohists.  These  objectors  . .  rear  high  their  crests  on 
the  announcement  of  any  novelty  in  practical  science  1862 
FURNIVALL  Let.  to  Subeditors  N.  E.  Diet.  4,  I  believe  that 
more  roots  will  prove  to  be  imsons  than  is  supposed  by  pooh- 
poohers  of  the  bow-wow  theory.  1906  SLADEN  Levers  Japan 
iv,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  her  pooh-poohing  uncle  so. 
II  Poojah,  pnja  (pw'dga).  E.  Indies.  Also 
pooja.  _[a.  Skr.  puja  worship.]  Rites  performed 
in  Hindu  idol-worship;  any  Hindu  religious  cere- 
mony or  rite ;  also^.  (in  ridicule). 

c  1806  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  Life  xxi.  (1847)  361  To  this  he 
made  his  daily  poojah,  or  worship.  1826  HOCKLEY  Pandit- 
rang  Hart  I.  ii.  18  The  person ..  now  approached  the  sacred 
tree,  and  having  performed  puja  to  a  stone  deity  at  its  foot, 
proceeded  [etc.).  1863  TREVELYAN  Compel.  Wallah  (1866) 
295  The  high  festivals  of  our  religion  would  be  among  the 
most  popular  Poojahs  of  the  year.  1875  FREEMAN  in  Stephens 
Life  ft  Lett.  (1895)  II.  95  My  sin  is  that  of  not  doing  poojah 
to  old  Carlyle,  who . .  took  upon  himself  to  write  some  non- 
sense about  early  kings  of  Norway. 

Fook  (puk),  rf.  local.  Also  9  puck.  [Goes  with 
next :  derivation  uncertain.] 
1.  A  heap ;  esp.  a  roughly  thrown  up  heap  of  hay, 
a  cock ;  also,  a  heap  of  oats,  barley,  or  other 
unsheafed  produce,  not  more  than  5  feet  high, 
pitched  together  for  carting  to  the  rick. 

1718  HEARNE  Rein.  II.  So  [The  farmer  and  his  men]  went 
up  into  the  common  fields,  .to  fetch  home  two  loads  of  oats 
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pooks  and  cocks  of  their  countries.  1863  MORTON  Cycl. 
Agric.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Pucks  or  Pook*  (West  Eng.),  are 
large  heaps,  little  ricks  of  hay,  corn,  &c.  1868  TREGELLAS 
Cornish  Tales  20  O'er  shoading-heaps  and  pooks  of  turves. 
1905  Westm.  Gaz.  8  July  3/1  The  hay  was  dry  and  '  up  in 
pook '. 

2.  A  thin  tall  stack  of  corn  in  the  sheaf,  in  shape 
a  steep  cone,  9  or  10  feet  high,  built  up  temporarily 
in  the  harvest-field  in  wet  seasons,  for  drying  the 
corn  before  it  is  carried  to  the  main  rick.  So 
generally  in  s.w.,  but  in  central  Dorset  called  more 
definitely  a  '  wind-mow  '.  (T.  Hardy.) 

a  i7«J  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  21:  In  making  the  wheat-pooks 
in  Wiltshire,  the  sheaves  are  set  [etc.]-  Ibid.^  In  a  pook 
may  be  put  a  load  or  two.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v. 
Harvest^  In  their  wheat-pooks.  .in  Wiltshire,  the  sheaves 
are  set  in  a  circle,  with  their  ears  uppermost,  and  another 
circle  of  sheaves  is  placed  upon  that^and  so  on,  contracting 
each  round,  till  the  pile  ends  in  a  point,  upon  which  a  sheaf 
opened,  and  turned  with  the  ears  downward,  is  placed,  like 
the  shackle  of  a  hive.  ..A  load,  or  two  loads,  may  be 
thus  put  into  a  pook,  which  is  a  very  good  way  to  secure 
corn  against  rain.  1829  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Nat.  28  Saving  our 
crops  in  bad  and  catching  seasons,  by  securing  the  hay  in 
windcocks,  and  wheat  in  pooks, 

Pook  (puk),  z*.1  heal,  [Goes  with  prec.]  trans. 
To  heap  up ;  esp.  to  put  up  (newly  mown  hay  or 
unsheafed  corn)  in  cocks  or  pooks  (POOK  sb.  i). 

1587  Mirr.  Mag:,  Bladud  xv,  Beneath  on  earth  pompe, 
pelfe  and  prayse  they  pooke.  1617  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's 
Hosp.t  Canterb.)  For  gathering  of  viij  husshells  of  apples 
&  for  pookeing.  1718  HEARNE  Rent.  II.  81  The  master  and 
the  other  servant  were  pooking  in  part  of  the  land.  1813  T. 
DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Cocked,  Barley  and  oats 
are  always  pooked  or  cocked,  seldom  carried  from  the 
swath. . .  Hay  is  pooked,  cocked,  first  in  foot-cocks,  and  when 
dry  in  hay-cocks.  1901  Times  19  Aug.  11/1  Experience 
shows.. that  where  barley  is  pooked,  as  it  often  is  in  the 
south,  it  takes  less  harm  from  heavy  rain  and  dries  much 
sooner  than  where  it  is  sheafed. 

b.  To  put  up  (corn)  in  pooks  (PooK  sh.  a). 

a  1600  '  A  Wiltshire  Rent  Roll,  temp.  Q.  Eliz.'  in  N.  %  Q. 
3rd  Ser.  VII.  277/1  The  tenant  to  cut  down,  sheafe,  pooke, 
and  rake  the  said  thirdes  and  tenths  [of  wheat  and  barley]. 

Hence  Poo 'king-  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib.  \\\pooking- 
fork  (see  qnot.  1893);  also  Foo'ker. 

1635  Wilts.  Rec.  (Hist.  MSS.  Cornm.)  Vnrr.  Collect.  (1901) 
I.  169  Men  labourers  in  haymaking,  pookeing,  or  gripping 
of  Lent  corne  shall  not  take  by  the  day.  .of  wages  above  v1. 
1794  T.  DAVIS  Gen.  View  Agric.  Wilts.  90  The  price  is 
seldom  higher  than  eighteen-pence  per  acre  for  mowing, 


„;  prong,  with  a  cross  handle,  for  pu 
of  the  pookers,  to  make  up  the  hay  into  pooks.  1894  Times 
14  Aug.  15/1  The  relative  merits  of  pooking  and  sheafing  in 
the  work  of  barley-harvesting  are  sure  to  present  themselves 
for  consideration. .  .The  barley  lies  strewn  over  the  entire 
surface,  to  be  occasionally  turned  with  the  pooking  fork 
till  the  crop  is  ready  for  stacking. 

Fook  (p«k),  7>.2  Sc.  Forms:  (7  puik),  8-9 
pouk,  9  pook.  [Origin  unascertained.]  trans* 
To  pluck,  pull,  pick,  or  pinch  with  the  thumb  and 
finger:  e.g.  in  plucking  a  fowl,  picking  the  stalks 
off  fruit,  and  the  like.  Alsoy?^. 

1633  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  Abbotsford  Club  Misc.  154 
The  said  Catrein  cam  in  to  the  said  Barbarayis  house  to 
puik  sum  bair.  1785  BURNS  Death  fy  Dr.  Hornbook  xiv, 
The  weans  haud  out  their  fingers  laughin  And  pouk  my 
hips,  a  1810  in  Cromek  Rent.  Nithsdale  Song  74  I'll  clip, 
quo1  she,  yere  lang  gray  wing,  An'  pouk  yere  rosie  kame. 
c  1817  HOGG  Tales  fy  Sk.  III.  205  Pook  a  craw  with  us. 


Hence  Pooked  (pwkt),5r.  pookit  (p/rkit)///.  a. 

1818  Miss  FERRIER  Marriage  xxxiv,  They  hadnae  thae 
pooket-Uke  taps  ye  hae  noo.  1814  —  Inker.  Ixxxiv,  It  [the 
name]  's  rather  short  and  pookit.  1894  HUNTER  J.  Inwick 
ii.  20  He's  a  puir,  poukit-hke  cratur.  1895  CROCKETT  Men 
of  Moss-Hags  Iv,  I  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  pooked  hen. 

II  Pooka,  phooka  (pw-ka,  ph»-ka).  Irish.  [Ir. 
p&ca  (gen.  and  dat  with  article  an phfad),  =  OK. 
ptca,  ON.  p&ki,  ME.  ptntkc  (see  PUCK),  Welsh 
pwca  goblin.]  In  Irish  folk-lore,  A  hobgoblin, 
a  malignant  sprite. 

1815  T.  C.  CROKER  Fairy  Leg.  I.  316  Irish  superstition 
makes  the  Phooka  palpable  to  the  touch.  To  its  agency 
the  peasantry  usually  ascribe  accidental  falls.  1847  LE  FANU 
T.  O'Brien  74  The  Cavalier  had  heard  of  Phookas  and 
other  malignant  sprites  who.  .scare,  .the  benighted  traveller 
1888  \V.  B.  YEATS  Fairy  fy  Folk  T.  04  The  Pooka.. seems 
essentially  an  animal  spirit;  ..  [a]  wild,  staring  phantom. 
1894  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  331  The  pranks  of  the  Phooka.. and 
the  vision  of  the  long-haired,  long-robed  Geilt. 

11  Pookauu.  (p75k§-n).  Irish.  Also  pookawn, 
pookhaun.  [Ir.  pitcdn.]  A  small  Irish  fishing- 
boat,  for  rowing  or  sailing,  in  the  latter  case  having 
a  single  mast  with  a  kind  of  lateen  sail. 

1878-84  D.  KEMP  Yacht  Sailing  xxiv.  337  The  Galway 
pookhaun  is  a  smaller  boat  than  the  hooker,  and  used  for 
both  rowing  and  sailing.  1893  JANE  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls 
v.  108  On  board  quaint  Tittle  curraghs  and  pookawns.  1899 
Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  400/2  The  pookaun,  a  small  boat  with 
a  sort  of  lateen  sail,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  dangerous. 

Pooke,  obs.  f.  POKE  ;  var.  PUKE  Obs.  (colour). 

II  Pookoo,  puku  (p»'k«).  [ad.  Zulu  mpuku] 
A  red  water-ouck  or  antelope  (Cobus  vardoni) 
found  in  southern  Central  Africa. 


1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1803  SF.LOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa 
245,  I  saw  three  roan  antelopes  and  a  few  pookoos  (Cobus 
vardoni}.  1894  LYDEKKER  Royal  Nat.  Hist.  II.  304  The 
puku  is  about  the  size  of  the  pala,  standing  some  3  feet 
3  inches  at  the  shoulder. 

Fool  (p«l)»  sbl  Forms:  1-4  p<51,  (i  poll,  4 
powl),  5-6  pole,  5-7  poole,  3,  5-  pool.  Also 
ft.  Sc.  5  poll,  5-  pule,  6-  pull,  8-9  (n.e.  dial.)  peel. 
[OE.  p6l  masc.  =  OLG.  *pd!t  MLG.,  MD.  pot, 
LG.  pol,  pohl,  put,  Du.  poel\  WGer.  stem  *p6lo~. 

OE.  had  also/tt/S  and/WS  (see  PILL  sb.\  ON.  pollr,  Sw., 
Da.  /W/,  the  relations  of  which  to  OE.  pdl  are  obscure,  as  are 
also  those  of  the  Celtic  words :  W.  /TO//,  Corn,  pol,  Breton 
Poult  pool ;  Ir.  /<?//,  pull,  Gael,  poll  hole,  bog,  pond,  pit, 
mire,  Manx  poyll  pool,  puddle.] 

1.  A  small  body  of  standing  or  still  water,  per- 
manent  or   temporary :    chiefly,    one   of   natural 
formation. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.xxxviii.  278  Salomon 
sasde  ftaette  swi5e  deop  pol  wsere  sewered  on  3a?s  wisan 
monnes  mode.  Ibid,  xxxix.  282  Swelce  mon  deopne  pol 
\Hatton  MS.  pool]  gewerije.  c  950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  John  ix. 
IT  Gaa  to  Saem  pole  [Siloam]  &  aouah.  c  1205  LAY.  21748 
per,  if  aeluene  plo?e  in  atteliche  pole,  c  1*75  XI  Pains  of 
Hellli  in  O.  E.  Misc.  149  Hulled  is  bat  fule  pool  J?at  euer 
is  hot,  and  neuer  cool.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2773  Let 
delue  vnder  be  foundement,  £  me  ssal  binebe  finde  A  water 
pol.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  310  AUe  be  gotez  of  by 
guteres  {text  guferes],  &  groundelez  powlez.  c  1425 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  653/3  H£C  piscina,  pole,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  407/2  Pool,  or  ponde  for  fysche  kepynge, 
vivarium, stagnum.  1481  RollsofParlt.\\.  202/1  Ryvers, 
Pooles  [204/2  Poles],  Milnes,  Fisshing  places,  1535  COVER- 
DALE  2  Sam.  ii.  13  They  met  together  by  the  pole  (1611 
poole]  at  Gibeon,  and  these  laye  on  the  one  syde  of  the 
pole,  the  other  on  the  other  syde.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  7  Poles,  stankes,  ana  standeng  Lochis. 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  IfynmofAltns  135  His  Fens  with  Fowl, 
his  Pilsand  Poles  with  Fish;  His  Trees  with  Fruits,  with 
Plenty  every  Dish.  i6aa  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  59 
A  Pool  is  a  meer  standing  water,  without  any  current  at  all, 
and  hath  seldom  or  never  any  issue  to  convey  away  the 
waters.  1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  I'ill.  119  The  noisy  geese  that 
gabbled  o'er  the  pool.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  v. 
i.  §  4  There  is  hardly  a  road-side  pond  or  pool  which  has 
not  as  much  landscape  in  it  as  above  it. 

ft.  1487  Harbour  s  Bruce  xii.  395  In  the  kersse  pollis 
\MS.  H.  pulis,  ed.  Hart  puilles]  therwar.  1508  KENNP.DIE 
Flyting  w.  Dnnbar  342  Thou  come,  Fule!  in  Marche  or 
Februere,  Thair  till  a  pule,  and  drank  the  paddok  rod. 
1567  Gude  ff  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  185  Stinkand  pulis  of 
euerie  rottin  sink.  1789  Ross  Helenore  58  She.  .made  nae 
stop  for  scrabs,  or  stanes,  or  peels  [ed.  1768  pools],  a  1828 
in  P.  Buchan  Ballads  I.  26  Then  she  became  a  duck.. To 
puddle  in  a  peel. 

fb.  Applied  to  a  whirlpool.   Obs.  rare"1. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  ix.  xxi.  (1821)  II.  108  Com- 
parit  justly  to  ane  insaciabil  pule. 

C.  A  small  shallow  collection  of  standing  water 
or  other  liquid ;  a  small  plash,  a  puddle. 

1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Horatius  lii,  Where, 
wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood,  The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \\.  xvii.  317  One  of  the  little  pools  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glacier.  1867  H.  MACMILI.AN  Bible 
Teach,  xv.  (1870)  291  Those  little  pools  that  are  left  behind 
among  the  rocks  by  the  retiring  tide.  Mod.  Sc.  Keip  oot 
o'  the  puils. 

d.  transf.  andy?f. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.Holinshed\\\.  1352/2,1!]  was  forced 
to  open  the  poole  of  my  head,  and  to  unstop  the  gate  of  my 
heart.    1870  MRS.  RIDDELL  Austin  Friars  i,  A  quiet  pool 
apart  from  the  human  torrent.  1875  G.  M  ACDONALD  Parables, 
Somnium  Mystici  x,  On  the  floor  I  saw.. A  little  pool  of 
sunlight.     1894  WEYMAN  My  Lady  Rot  ha  xxxi,  The  very 
gules  and  purpure  that  lay  in  pools  on   the  floor.      1903    ! 
Smart  Set  IX.  114  Hid  in  the  marsh  of  years,  Lies  the  - 
still  pool  of  memory. 

e.  (See  quot.) 

1883  Century  Mag.  July  324/1  When  once  a  new  'pool ' 
or  belt  of  [oil-]  producing  territory  is  found. 

2.  A  deep  and  still  place  in  a  river  or  stream. 
The  Pool:  the  part  of  the  Thames  between  London  Bridge 

and  Cuckold's  Point. 

a  1000  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  I.  57  Of  bane  grete  wibij 
endlonge  burne  in  bane  pol  buue  Crocford.  163*  MASSIN- 
CER  City  Madam  i.  i,  The  ship  is  safe  in  the  Pool,  then  ? 
1661  WALTON  A  tigler  i.  xx.  (ed.  3)  241  Such  Pools  as  be  large 
and  have  most  gravel,  vjv*  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840)  in  The 
river . .  between  the  houses  which  we  call  Ratcliffand  Redriff, 
which  they  name  the  pool.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2) 
272  After  passing  the  linn,  it  [R.  Isla]  forms  a  deep  pool  of 
water,  called  Corral.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  \\.  171 
A  stream  comes  dancing  from  a  mount..  .Then,  tamed  into 
a  quiet  pool  Is  scarcely  seen  to  glide.  1885  Law  Rep. 
10  Appeal  Cases  380  It  is  not  a  very  big  burn,  but  there  are 
some  very  deep  pools  in  it. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pool-bird,  -ground,  -side ; 
pool-haunting  adj. ;  pool-lily,  a  water-lily ;  pool- 
measure,  pool-price,  the  measure   or   price  of 
coal  at  the  Pool  on  the  river  in  London ;  pool- 
pass,  a  fish-way  into  or  out  of  a  pool  (PASS  sbl 
3  h) ;  pool-reed  (called  also  pole-reed  and  pull- 
reed}t  the  common  Reed  {Phragniites  communis) ; 
pool-root,  White  Snakeroot,  Eupatorium  agcra- 
toides(  Billings  Med.Dict.  1890);  pool-rush  (called 
by  Lyte  pole-rush},  the  Bulrush,  Sdrpus  lacustris ; 
sometimes   erroneously,    Typha   latifotia ;    pool- 
snipe,  f  -suite,  the  Redshank,  Totanus  calidris  \ 
pool-spear  =  pool-reed ';  poolwort,  a  name  given 
in  U.  S.  to  Eupatorium  aromattcum  (Billings). 

1591  FRAUNCE  Heliodorns1  ^Ethiopia,  Fit  neast  for  a 
*poole-byrde.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnoc^  Pasture 


of  *pool -haunting  herds.     1902  Conlemp.   Rev.  Oct.   576 

Her  heart  sank  like  a  *pool-lily  at  shadow.  1768  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg,  74/2  An  action  brought.,  against  two  coal 
merchants.,  for  selling  five  chaldrons  of  coals  for  '"pool-mea- 
sure, without  delivering  the  full  quantity.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  125  Plan  and  Section  of  Fish  Pass  .. 
example  of  a  *Pool  Pass.  1832  Examiner  i-$[ i  Upon  each 
chaldron  of  coals  brought  to  the  market  twelve  shillings  .. 
was^dded  to  the  *pool  or  market  price,  which  addition 
furnished  the  profits  to  the  merchant.  1587  T.  NEWTON 
Lemnie's  Bible  Herbal  150  Another  kinde  of  Reede  there 
is  growing  by  the  banks  of  standing  waters,  and  on  the 
shores  of  riuers,  which  hath  a  long,  round  and  hollowe 
stalke  or  strawe,  full  of  knottle  ioints..This  kinde,  is  our 
common  *Poole  Reede,  Spear  or  Cane  reede.  1879  PRIOR 
Names  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  187  Pole-reed^  properly  ..called 
in  our  western  counties,  Pool-reed,  from  its  place  of  growth, 
A  r undo  Phragntites.  1712  M.  HENRY  Life  P.  Henry  \, 
Wks.  1853  II.  608/2  If  we  lay  our  children  by  the  *pool- 
side,  who  knows  but  the  Blessed  Spirit  may  help  them  in. 
and  heal  them.  1899  JEAN  A.  OWEN  Within  an  hour  o} 
London  Town  (ed.  2)  256  The  redshank,  *pool-snipe,  teuke 
or  took. ,  j  all  these  names  are  given  to  him.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Anint.  fy  Afin.ifo  *Poole-snite. .  .They  have  a  strong 
and  unpleasant  rellish,  and  live  wholly  upon  fish. 

Foolf?£-2  local.  [Origin  unascertained.]  A  mea- 
sure of  work  in  roofing  and  flooring :  see  quots. 

1669  S.  COLEPRESS  in  Phil,  Trans.  IV.  1010  Charges  of 
Covering  Houses  with  Slate. . .  Every  Poole  of  work  is  either 
6  foot  broad  and  14  foot  up,  on  both  sides,  or  168  foot  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth.  1847-78  in  HALLIWELL.  1886 
ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-Ik,  s.  v.,  In  building,  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  'a  pool  of  joists';  meaning  the  number 
of  joists  sufficient  for  the  space  between  the  wall  and  a 
beam  or  girder,  or  between  two  beams.  . .  The  word  only 
applies  where  main  beams  or  short  joists  between  dwarf 
walls  are  used. ..Also  used  for  a  similar  space  on  a  roof, 
which  is  covered  by  a  '  pool  o'  rafters '. 

Pool,  sb$  [=  Y.poitte  in  same  sense  (1676  in 
Mme.  de  Sevigne*) :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  In  certain  card  games,  etc.:  The  collective 
amount  of  the  stakes  and  fines  of  the  players 
joining  in  the  game. 

[If,  as  appears  to  be  the  fact,  sense  2  was  derived  from  i, 
this  must  have  been  in  use  before  1693.!  i7ii-x»  SWIFT 
JrnL  to  Stella  26  Jan.,  I  played  at  cards  this  evening  at 
I,ady  Masham's,  but  I  only  played  for  her  while  she  was 
waiting;  and  I  won  her  a  pool.  17. .  Reversis,  So  that  the 
great  quinola  pool  will  consist  of  26  fish,  and  the  little 
quinola  pool  of  13  fish.  Each  time  that  the  stakes  are 
drawn,  or  when  there  are  fewer  fish  in  the  pool  than  the 
first  original  stake,  the  pool  must  be  replenished  as  at  first. 
1766  [C.  ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  viil.  90  Industrious  Creatures 
that  make  it  a  Rule  To  secure  half  the  Fish,  while  they 
manage  the  Pool.  177*  Town  fy  Country  Mag.  2jj  Miss 

D n..was  hopping  away  with  the  pool  from  the  Coterie. 

1776  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870)  I. 
341  The  ton  here  is  the  game  of  '  Commerce ',  which  the 
fine  people  play  immoderately  high,  sometimes  iooo/.  the 
pool,  the  lowest  hand  giving  ten  guineas  each  deal.  1887 
BLACK  5".  Zembra  215  They  continued  the  game.. with  the 
addition  of  a  half-a-crown  pool  to  increase  the  attraction. 

b.  The   receptacle  containing  the  stakes ;   the 
pool-dish.     (Quot.  1886  appears  to  be  an  error.) 

1770  Streets  $•  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham  87  Enamel 
Manufacturers.  These  ingenious  Artists  make  Candlesticks, 
SnufFBoxes,  InkStands, .  .Quadrille  Pooles,  Smelling  Bottles 
..and  all  sort  of  small  Trinkets  for  Ladies  Watches,  etc. 
1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  262  (Gleek)  If  an  odd  number  is 
given  the  eldest  hand  claims  the  largest  half,  or  else  the  odd 
one  is  given  to  the  pool  [1680  COTTON  Gamester  65,  1734 
SEYMOUR  Contpl.  Gamester  26,  or  else  it  is  given  to  the  box]. 
[1886  F.  G.  S.  in  N.  $•  Q.  ?th  Ser.  I.  477/2  Quadrille  pools 
are  the  fishes  or  other  counters  used  in  playing  the  old- 
fashioned  game  of  quadrille.] 

f53.  A  party  in  a  card-game,  as  comet  or  quadrille, 
in  which  there  is  a  pool;  a  'game*  or  match.  To 
make  («/)  a  pool >  to  form  or  make  up  the  party  or 
requisite  number  of  players  for  such  a  game.  Obs. 

1693  SOUTHERNS  Maid's  last  Prayer  in.  iii,  What  say 

Sra  to  a  Pooile  at  Comet,  At  my  House?  1732  MRS. 
ELANY  Autobiogr.  %  Corr.  (1861)  I.  346,  I  played  two 
pools  at  commerce.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  ff  Prej.  xiv, 
She.. had  sent  for  him  only  the  Saturday  before,  to  make 
up  her  pool  of  quadrille  in  the  evening.  1801  Sporting 
Mag.  XVIII.  21  Our  party  was  put  off  till  the  Monday, 
when  we  played  six  pools.  1859  THACKERAY  WrrrJK.  be,  I 
daresay  the  resolute  lady  sat  down  with  her  female  friends 
to  a  pool  of  cards  and  a  dish  of  coffee. 

3.  A  game  played  on  a  billiard-table,  in  which 
each  player  has  a  ball  of  distinctive  colour  with 
which  he  tries  to  pocket  the  balls  of  the  other 
players  in  a  certain  order,  each  player  contributing 
an  agreed  sum,  the  whole  of  which  at  the  end 
falls  to  the  winner ;  also,  a  similar  game  in  U.  i 
played  with  balls  numbered  I  to  15,  the  number 
of  each  ball  a  player  pockets  being  added  to  his 
"core. 
1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxiii,  He  plays  pool  at  th 


billiards  upstairs.  1873  BENNETT  &  'CAVENDISH  '  Billiards  5 
'  French  billiards  '  was  essentially  single  pool.  1887  MISS 
BRADDON  Like  ft  Unlike  x,  They  played  billiards,  pool,  or 
pyramids  with  skill  and  success. 

4.  a.  Rifle-shooting.  A  contest  in  which  each 
competitor  pays  a  certain  sum  for  every  shot  M 
fires,  the  proceeds  being  divided  among  the  winners. 
Also  attrib. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  20  July  57  The  attractions  of  the  review 
and  the  temptations  of  pool  targets  have  filled  up  the  void 
left  by  the  slackness  of  contributions.  1862  llnd.  5  July  7 


POOL. 

The  sort  of  pot-hunting  known  at  Wimbledon  and  else- 
where  as  Pool,  where  the  value  of  a  bull's-eye  is  much  more 
considered  than  the  credit  of  handling  with  success  the 
Queen  of  weapons.  1869  Daily  News  6  July,  Pool  and 
other  breech-loading  firing  is  made  continuous  instead  of 
intermittent. 

b.  Betting.  The  collective  stakes  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  each  stake  a  sum  of  money  on  one 
of  the  competitors  in  some  contest,  the  proceeds 
being  divided  among  the  backers  of  the  winner. 

1881  [see  PARI  MUTUKL], 

5.  A  common  fund  into  or  from  which  all  gains 
or  losses  of  the  contributors  are  paid;  hence,  a 
combination  of  capitalists  for  united  speculative 
operation  in  a  stock  or  commodity ;  a  combine. 

187.  W.  R.  TRAVBRS  in  N.  York  Herald  25  Nov.  8/3, 
I  find  myself  charged  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould . .  with  being 
interested  in  a  put  or  poo!  in  Northwestern  common  witfi 
Mr.  Drew, ..and others.  1884  ^or/dn (Mass.)  JrnL  29  Jan. 
4/4  Stamford  rich  men  have  formed  a  pool  to  pay  the  fines 
imposed  upon  them  for  fast  driving.  1906  Blackw.  Mag. 
Jan.  1^6/1  His  little  history  of  the  fifty-million  dollar  pool 
m  Union  Pacific  Preferred  Stock  showed  that  it  was 
a  'blind  pool ',  to  run  for  five  years. 

0.  An  arrangement  between  previously  competing 
parties,  by  which  rates  or  prices  are  fixed,  and 
business  or  receipts  divided,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  mutually  injurious  competition ;  see  quot. 
1882.  Alsoottrtf.  Originally  U.S. 

1881  Chicago  Times  i  June,  The  marine  insurance  men 
are  still  striving  to  form  a  pool,  and  expect  soon  to  succeed. 
Ibid.  4  June,  The  company  will  now  compete  with  the  other 
pool  lines  leading  eastward.  Ibid,  17  June,  The  agreement 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  south-western  freight  pool.  1882 
BITHCLL  Counting  Ho.  Diet.  (1893)  231  The  object  of 
a  '  pool '  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  *  war  of  rates '  which  breaks 
out  so  frequently  between  two  or  more  competing  lines... 
Sometimes  the  proceeds  of  the  traffic  on  competing  lines  are 
put  into  a  common  fund,  and  afterwards  distributed  accord- 
ing to  conditions  previously  agreed  on.  This  is  called  a 
*  Financial  Pool'.  In  other  cases,  arrangements  are  made 
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7.  fencing,   A  contest  between  teams,  in  which 
each  member  of  one  side  fights  each  member  of 
the  other. 

1901  Oxford  Times  9  Mar.  12/4  What  is  termed  a  Poule 
i  lepie  was  arranged  between  teams  of  six  a  side,  each 
member  of  the  one  team  fighting  a  duel  with  the  six 
members  of  the  other,  in  rotation.  Ibid.,  Came  out  head  of 
Ihe  pool,  receiving  only  one  hit  in  his  six  engagements. 

8.  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  \~)  pool-dish,  -game;  (sense 
3)  pool-ball,  -table  ;  (sense  4  b)  pool-check,  -room, 
-seller,  -selling,  -ticket :  see  also  4  a  and  6. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Pool-bails,  ivory  balls,  9  or 
12  to  the  set,  about  a  inches  in  diameter,  for  playing 

Notches  n,  I  walked 


a  kind  of  billiards.     1890  L.C.  1 

up  ter  see  wot  the  preacher  had  giv'  him ;  boys,  'twas 

nothing  but  a  brass  'pool-check.     1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre 

E""  e  Dealer  then  setting  the  "pool-dish  at  his  right  hand, 
in  it  five  points.  1865  Compl.  Domino-Player  16 
10  "Pool  Game.. is  played  by_  fitting  the  same  num- 
bers together,  as  in  all  the  games  with  dominoes,  except  the 
matadore.  1887  Chicago  Advance  13  Oct.  6/1  The  betting 
..b  now  mostly  done  in  "pool -rooms.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
4  May  5/1  Only  one  or  two  of  the  women  came  out  of  the 
pool-room  with  more  money  than  when  they  entered  it. 
Ibid.,  The  New  York  police  have  steadfastly  resisted  the 
efforts  of  f  enterpriztng  *  "pool-sellers  '  to  make  betting  on 
horse  racing  as  easy  for  women  as  for  men.  1887  Daily 
Tel.  ia  Mar.  5/1  Wagering,  or,  as  it  is  called  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  "pool-selling.  1860  HUGHES  Tom 
Brawn  at  Oxf.  xxxiii,  Tom's  good  eye  and  steady  hand, 
and  the  practice  he  had  had  at  the.  ."pool-table,  gave  him 
considerable  advantage. 

{Note.  In  Eng.  use  this  word  has  undoubtedly  from  the 
i8th  c.  been  identified  with  POOL  sb.1 :  seequots.  17. .,1766  in 
sense  i,  with  their  references  to  the/frA  in  the  fool.  But 
the  French  use  of  poule  for  the  same  thing,  with  the  fact 
that  the  French  is  found  earlier,  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  term  was  taken  from  Fr.,  and  associated  with  the  Eng. 
word  pool.  F.  poule  is  held  to  be  a  sense  of  poule  hen, 
chicken,  being  perh.  at  first  slang  for  '  booty,  spoil,  plunder  '. 
Mme.  de  Se'vigne'  in  a  letter  of  29  July  1676  uscsfovte  ex. 
actly^in  the  sense  of  Eng./<w/ ;  and  in  a  letter  of  30  June  1680 
says  Si  Denjean  est  de  ce  jeu,  il  prendra  toutes  les  poules : 
est  un  aigle ',  a  play  upon  the  sense  '  hen '.  The  Diet,  of 
the  Acade'mie,  ed.  i,  1694,  and  that  of  Furetiere.  ed.  2,  1701, 
also  explain  poule  almost  in  the  words  in  which  it  stands 

n  the  Diet.  Acad.  ed.  7.  1878 :  '  Poule  se  dit,  a  certains 

eux,  de  la  quantite  d'argent  ou  de  jetons  qui  re'sulte  de  la 
mise  de  chacun  des  joueurs  et  qui  appartient  a  celui  qui 
gagne  le  coup.  La  poule  est  grosse.  Mettre  a  la  poule. 
vagner  la  poule  '.  There  is  perh.  a  similar  relation  between 

• .  fickt  a  fish  at  cards,  and  the  Eng.  '  fish '  in  the  '  pool '.] 

Pool  (p»l),  z/.i     [f.  POOL  rf.i] 

1 1-  intr.  Of  land :  To  be  marshy  or  full  of  pools. 
Jf  water :  To  form  pools,  to  stand,  stagnate.  Obs. 

CM»  Pallad.  an  Husb.  i.  89  Ne  poole  (v.r.  pullei  L. 
starncf]  hit  not,  but  goodly  playn  elonge.  1626  BACON 
oj'fea  §  537  On  the  other  side  the  Water  must  but  Slide, 
and  not  stand  or  Poole. 

2.  trans.  In  quarrying  granite:  To  sink  or  make 
(a  hole)  for  the  insertion  of  a  wedge ;  hence  pool- 
Mt,  a  hole  made  in  this  process.  In  coal-mining  : 

To  undermine  (coal)  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall. 

1793  SMRATON  Edyslone  L.  §  91  Holes  or  notches,  cut  (or 
as  they  term  Spooled)  in  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Ibid., 

nese  pool-holes  are  sunk  with  the  point  of  a  pick.  1816 
\OL.  VII. 
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J.  A.  PARIS  Guide  Mounts  Bay  t,  Land's  Endu.  45  The 
method  of  splitting  it  [granite]  is  by  applying  several  wedges 
to  holes  cut  or  (pooled)  in  the  surface  of  the  stone.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  079  The  first  set  [of  workmen]  curves  or 
pools  the  coal  along  the  whole  line  of  walls,  laying  in  or 
pooling  at  least  3  feet.  1863  If.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  5  May, 
[He]  was  working  at  the  face  of  the  seam,  undermining  or 
pooling  the  coal  so  as  to  bring  it  down. 

Pool  (P"l),  v?  [f.  POOL**."]  trans.  To  throw 
into  a  common  stock  or  fund  to  be  distributed 
according  to  agreement ;  to  combine  (capital  or 
interests)  for  the  common  benefit ;  spec,  of  com- 
peting railway  companies,  etc. :  To  share  or  divide 
(traffic  or  receipts). 

1879  Daily  Chron.  30  Apr.,  A  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  traffic  passing  over  the  line  under  the  arrangements  made 
with  competing  lines  to  '  pool ',  or,  as  in  England  would  be 
said,  to  '  divide '  the  traffic  carried.  1879  H.  GEORGE 
Progr.  $  Pov.  in.  iii.  (188:)  166  It  is  this  general  averaging, 
or  as  we  may  say, '  pooling  '  of  advantages,  which  neces- 
sarily takes  place.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Aug.  5/1  The 
arrangement  for  'pooling'  the  Continental  traffic  of  the 
two  companies  to  Folkestone.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Sept. 
1/3  The  endowed  funds  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  pooled, 
equalised,  and  redistributed  according  to  the  work  done. 

Hence  Pooled ppl.  a.;  Pooling  vbl.  sb. 

1884  American  VII.  229  A  pooling  combination  to  regu- 
late prices.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Apr.  n/i,  I  don't  think 
this  pooling  of  the  [railway]  rates  will  stand.  1888  Ibid. 
21  Jan.  2/2  Negotiations.. with  a  view  of  extending  the 
pooled  area.  189*  Nation  (N.Y.)  15  Dec.  446/1  The  repeal 
of  the  section  of  the  law  prohibiting  railway  pooling. 

Pool,  dial.  f.  PULL  v.  Pool,  poole,  obs.  ff. 
POLE,  POLL.  Pooler,  var.  POLER  (sense  i).  Pool- 
hole  :  see  POOL  v.1  2. 

Pooly  (p»'li),  a.  [f.  POOL  si.1  +  -T.]  Resem- 
bling a  pool ;  abounding  in  pools ;  swampy. 

1821  JOANNA  BAILLIB  Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace  viii,  As  angler 
in  the  pooly  wave.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  i8t  The  water 
struggled  onwards  through  narrow  gullets,  boiling  caldrons, 
and  pooly  whirls. 

Pooly,  obs.  f.  PCLLEY.  Poomel,  obs.  f.  POM- 
MEL. Poomgarnet,  -gernett,  obs.  ft.  POME- 
GRANATE. Poompe,  obs.  f.  PUMP. 

II  POOH  (p«n).  Also  7  pone,  9  puhn,  puna, 
poona,  -ay.  [Singhalese  puna,  Tamil  punnai.] 
One  of  several  large  East  Indian  trees  of  the  genus 
Calophyllum,  esp.  C.  Inophyllum  •  also,  the  timber 
furnished  by  these  trees,  used  for  masts  and  spars, 
and  for  building  purposes.  Chiefly  attrib.,  &spoon- 
mast,  -spar,  -tree,  -wood;  poon-oil,  a  dark -green 
thick  oil,  having  a  strong  scent  and  bitter  taste, 
expressed  from  the  seeds  of  C.  Inophyllum  (poon- 
seed),  used  in  medicine  and  for  burning  in  lamps. 

1699  DAM  HER  I'oy.  II.  I.  64  For  Masting,  the  Fir  and 
Pone  Trees  are  the  best.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  £. 
fnd.  I.  xxii.  26^  There  is  good  Poon  Masts,  stronger,  but 
heavier  than  Fir.  1840  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  300/2 
Poon  is  also  of  two  kinds,  the  dark  and  the  light.  It  is 
a  wood  that  answers  very  well  for  masts. .  .The  Malacca  red 
poon  is  that  of  which  masts  and  yards  are  made.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Poon-wood,  an  Indian  wood,  .. 
used  for  ship-building,  for  planks,  and  also  for  spars.  1880 
C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  377  The  poon  trees  ..  are 
chiefly  found  in  Coorg, 

II  Poonac  (p«-naek).  [Tamil  Punnakku,  Singha- 
lese Punakku.]  The  oil-cake  or  mass  left  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed  from  coco-nut  pulp :  used 
as  fodder  or  manure. 

1890  in  WEBSTER.    1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Poonah  (p«'na).  Name  of  an  Indian  city  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency ;  attrib,  in  Poonah  painting, 
an  artistic  process  in  imitation  of  oriental  work, 
in  which  pictures  of  flowers,  birds,  etc.  were 
produced  on  rice  (or  other  thin)  paper,  by  the 
application  of  thick  body-colour,  with  little  or  no 
shading,  and  without  background  :  fashionable  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  igth  c.  So 
Poonah  brush,  a  stumpy  round-headed  brush 
used  for  this ;  Poonah  paper,  the  paper  on  which 
it  was  done ;  Poonah-painted  a. ;  Foonah 
painter.  (See  N.  (s*  Q.  loth  s.  VII.  loj,  152.) 

i8ai  Examiner  272/2  The  Poonah  taught  in  a  superior 
style.  Ladies  instructed  in  the  above  Elegant  Art.  18*9-3 
Pigot  ff  Co.'s  Directory,  Cheltenham  . .  Stanton  Mrs., 
Indian  poonah  painter,  21  Bath  Street.  1819  Yng.  Lady's 
Bk.  469  A  piece  of  tracing-paper,  of  a  peculiar  manufacture, 
which  is  sold  at  the  stationers'  shops  as  Poonah. paper. 
1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-ik.  (1869)  153  What  are  called 
1  mezzotinto  '  pencil-drawings, '  poonah  paintings  ',  and  what 
not.  1859  SALA  Ttv.  round  Clock  (1801)  179  Two  pairs  of 
silver  grape-scissors,  a  poonah-painted  screen,  a  papier- 
mache  work-box.  1889  Anthony's  Plwtogr.  Bull.  II.  48  It 
may  be  applied  by  using  a  strong  hog  hair  or  poonah  brush 
charged  with  vermilion. 

Poonahlite  (pw'nabit).  Min.  Also  poona-, 
punah-.  [f.  Poonah  (Puna}  in  India,  where  found 
+  -LITE.]  A  variety  of  SCOLECITE  from  Poonah. 

1831  H.  J.  BROOKE  in  Philos.  Mag.  Ser.  u.  X.  no  Poonah. 
lite  . .  a  beautiful  variety  of  apophyllite  from  Poonah, . . 
accompanied  by  some  slender  crystals,  which  I  at  first 
supposed  were  mesotype  or  needle-stone,  but  which  differ 
from  both  substances  in  measurement ;  the  Poonahlite  being 
a  rhombic  prism  of  02°  20'.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 
680  Poonahlite.  Ibtd.  Index,  Punahlite. 

Poond,  -e,  obs.  ff.  POND,  POUND  (an  enclosure). 
II  Poonga-oil  (p«-nga,oil).    [f.  Tamil punga  or 


POOP. 

Malayal(an)  pungam,  name  of  the  plant.]  A  dark- 
yellow  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  KUBDNO, 
Pongamia  glabra,  and  used  in  India  as  lamp-oil 
and  as  a  remedy  in  skin-diseases;  Kurung  oil. 

1866  Treat.  Bot.  919/1  In  India  an  oil,  called  Kurunj,  or 
Poonga  oil,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds.  1890  BILLINGS 
Med.  Diet.  II,  370/2  Poonga  oil  is  in  high  repute  in  India 
as  an  application  for  scabies  and  other  skin  diseases. 

II  Foonghie,  phoongyee,  phungyi  (rxrrj- 
gri,  pp'ndji).  1'orms:  8  pongui,  9  phongbi. 
-gee,  phoongee,  -gye  e,  poongee,  -ghee,  -ghie, 
-By,  -gyee.  [Burmese  hpongyi,  I.  hpon  glory,  kyl 
great.]  The  name  generally  given  in  Burma  to  a 
Buddhist  priest  or  monk.  Also  attrib. 

1788  F.  M  AGNUS  tr.  Sonnerat's  Voy.  111.  17  Their  Priests 
. .  are  called  Ponguis,  and  are  less  informed  than  the 
Bramins.  1834  Lip.  BIGANDET  in  Jrnl.  Ind.  Archip.  IV. 
222-3  (Y.)  The  Talapoins  are  called  by  the  Burmese  Phon- 
ghis,  which  term  means  'great  glory '.  1879  F.  POLLOK 
Sport  Brit.  Burmah  II.  7  The  poongnce  houses  or  monas- 
teries are  splendid.  1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41  Yrs.  India  Ixvi. 
(1898)518,  1  still  hear  occasionally  from  one  or  other  of  my 


Poonghie  friends.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log  Sea-waif  302 
Yellow-garbed,  close-shaven  Phoongyees  were  squatting  all 
over  the  pavement. 

Poop  (p»p),  •f*.1  Forms:  5  pouppe,  pope, 
poppe,  5-7  powpe,  6  pupe,  pewpe,  6-7  poup(e, 
poope,  puppe,  pup,  (7  pub),  7-  poop.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  pupe,  pope  (c  1400  in  Godef.  Comfl?),  F. 

/o/a:-late  L. 


the  stem ;  also, 
the  aftermost  and  highest  deck,  often  forming  the 
roof  of  the  cabin  built  in  the  stern. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  IT.  ii.  93  The  pouppe  whiche  is 
the  hindermost  partye  of  the  shippe.  1495  Naval  Ace, 
Hen.  VII  (1896)  195  In  the  poppe  of  the  seid  shipp.  1496 
Ibid.  176  The  dekke  ovyr  the  somercastell  &  the  pope. 
1497  Ibid.  227  The  powpe  abaft.  1555  EDEN  Decades  203 
The  highest  parte  of  the  Castel  of  the  poope.  1558  PHAER 
SEncitt  i.  A  ij  b,  There  fell  a  sea  that  made  the  puppe  to 
yelde.  1566  J.  PARTRIDGE  Plnsidas  492  The  lusty  fish 
begin  at  paynted  pupe  to  toy.  1573  TWVNE  AZneid  x.  E  e  j, 
She  with  right  hand  pup  aid  snoue.  1581  J.  BELL  I! ad- 
don's Answ.  Osor.  452  Ihe  chief  prore  and  pewpe  (as  the 
Proverbe  is)  and  shooteanker  of  their  whole  Idolatrous 
Sacrifice.  1606  SHAKS.  Anf.  4-  Cl.  II.  ii.  197  The  Poope 
was  beaten  Gold.  1643  PRVNNE  Sav.  Power  Par/.  App. 
209  Those  are  equally  safe  who  are  in  the  fore  part,  as  those 
who  are  in  the  puppe.  1674  tr.  Scheffer*s^  Lapland  xxi.  101 
Made  in  the  fashion  of  half  a  boat  having,  .the  poupe  of 
one  flat  board.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Poop  of 
a  Skip,  is  the  Floor  or  Deck  over  the  Round-house  or 
Master  s  Cabbin,  being  the  highest  part  or  uppermost  part 
of  her  Hull  astern.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Lttsiad  53 
High  on  the  poop  the  skilful  master  stands.  1868  RegitL 
$  Ord.  Army  §  1305  When  the  prisoners  are  on  deck,  the 
detachment  of  Troops  is  to  be  on  the  poop. 

t  b.  At  poop,  in  (the,  one's)  poop,  of  the  wind : 
Astern.     Hence  Jig.  Obs. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid  xll.  148  b,  The  thousand  shippes  had 
wynd  at  poope.  1588  HICKOCK  tr.  Frederick's  Voy.  31 
They  goe  to  Pegu,  with  the  winde  in  powpe.  1^98  BARCKLEY 
Felic.  Man  (1611)  411  They  continue  with  him  so  long  as 
the  wind  bloweth  in  the  poope.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv. 
Libr.  iv.  ix.  255  When  they  saw  the  wind  blew  merrily  in 
their  poope.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  1.  16 
We  bore  away  to  tne  starboard.. with  a  Wind  in  Poop. 

O.  transf.  A  cabin  built  on  the  after  part  of  the 
quarter-deck  ;  a  round-house,  rare. 

i«i  Acts  Privy  Counc.  (1891)  III.  257  The  covering  of 
clothe  of  golde  belonging  to  the  captaines  cabane  or  powpe 
of  the  Gallic. 

t  2.  transf.  The  dickey  or  seat  at  the  back  of 
a  coach  ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  man  or  animal,  the 
posteriors,  rump,  cotloq.  or  vulgar.  Obs. 

£1614  FLETCHER,  etc.  Wit  at  Sev.  Weap.  iv.  i,  If  you., 
meet  a  footman  by  the  way,  in  orange-tawny  ribbands, 
running  before  an  empty  coach,  with  a  buzzard  [the  bare- 
headed lackey]  i'  th'  poop  on't.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650) 
II.  25  She  took  a  mouthful!  of  claret,  and  spouted  it  into 
the  poope  of  the  hollow  bird.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss,  (1708)  96  While  he  manages  his  Whip-staff 
with  one  Hand,  he  scratches  his  Poop  with  the  other. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  poop-cabin,  -deck,  -end, 
-ladder,  -rail,  -staff-,  poop-lantern,  -light,  a 
lantern  or  light  carried  at  the  stern  to  serve  as  a 
signal  at  night;  poop-royal,  the  deck  forming 
the  roof  of  the  poop-cabin ;  a  top-gallant-poop. 

1851  W.  COLTON  Deck  4  Port  L  16  Another  order  soon 
came  for  the  construction  of  a  "poop-cabin.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  xvii,  A  large,  clumsy  ship, ..with  her  top- 
masts stayed  forward,  and  high  *poop-deck.  1839  MARRYAT 
Phant.  Ship  x,  Philip  remained  on  deck  by  the  "poop- 
ladder.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyel.  s.  v.  Ship,  Plate,  Hull .. 
'Poop  Lanthorns.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1785), 
Aiguille  defanal,  an  iron  crank  or  brace,  used  to  sustain 
the  poop-lanthorn.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  Ivii,  We 
earned  . .  the  customary  "poop-light  of  the  commodore. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJ>k.,  'Poop-rails,  the  stanchions 
and  rail-work  in  front  of  the  poop.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (17891,  Dunette  sur  Dunette,  the  "poop-royal. 
1800  Naval  Chron.  III.  274  The  poop  royal,  in  our  present 
first  rates  is  omitted.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxvi.  IV.  472 
Kynegeirus.  .in  laying  hold  on  the  "poop-staff  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  had  his  hand  cut  off  by  an  axe. 

tPoop  (p«p),  tf-2  Obs.  Also  6  poope. 
[Echoic,  or  f.  POOP  p.1  Cf.  LG.  pup,  puf,  Du.  poep 
crepitus  ventris.]  A  short  blast  in  a  hollow  tube, 
as  a  wind  instrument ;  a  toot ;  a  gulping  sound. 


POOP. 

.11553  UDALL  Rayster  D.  n.  i.  (Arb.)  32  Then  to  our 
recorder  with  toodleloodle  poope  As  the  howlet  out  of  the 
yuie  bushe  should  hoope.  cisSo  JEFFEHIE  Bugbears  v. 
vii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  Nen.  Spr.  (1897),  I  taught  them  thier 
lerrie,  and  thier  poop  to,  for  their  knacking.  1*74  RAY 
A^.  C.  Words  37  Poops,  Gulps  in  drinking.  1771  Atin.  Reg. 
95/1  When  this  captain  [frog]  gives  the  signal  for  stopping, 
you  hear  a  note  \wxpoop  coming  from  him. 

t  Poop,  sb3  Obs.  In  6  pope,  7  poope.    [Origin 
unascertained.]      Some  part  of  the   furniture   of 
a  church  bell :    "  perh.  the  '  stay '  by  which  the 
swing  of  a  bell  is  regulated,  moving  against  the   • 
'slider'"  (Gloss,  to  work  cited  for  quot.  1625). 

1507-6  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  264  Item,  payd  for  v  bell    j 
popys  for  the  bell  Ropys  xvd.    1625  Chitrchw.  Ace.  St.    I 
Mary,  Reading  (1893)  137  Paid  for  a  board  for  the  treble 
poope  to  save  it  1 1  d.      1631  Ibid.   147  Paid  to  willis  for 
poopes  and  strapes  for  the  bell  this  yeire,  95.  gd. 

Poop  (p»P)>  a-1  Forms :  5  poupe,  powpe, 
pope,  6-  poop,  (9  dial.  pup).  [ME.  poupen,  of 
echoic  origin  :  cf.  MLG.,  LG.  fiipen,  MDu.,  Du. 
poej>en.~\  t  intr.  To  make  an  abrupt  sound  as  by 
blowing  a  horn ;  to  blow,  toot ;  to  gulp  in  drinking,  i 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  579  Of  bras  they  broghten 
bemes  and  of  box  Of  horn  of  boon  in  whiche  they  bleweand 
powped  [v.rr.  pouptd,  pouped,  poped],    c  1386  —  Manci.    I 
pie's  Prol.  oo  And  whan  he  hadde  pouped  in  this  horn  To    j 
the  Manciple  he  took  the  gourde  agayn.     1593  R.  BARNES 
Parthenopliil  $  P.  Ode  xl.  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  457  The 
Shepherds  poopen  in  their  pipe. 

b.  (See  quots.)  dial,  and  vulgar. 

1711-36  BAILEY,  To  Poop,  to  break  Wind  backwards  softly. 
1003  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Poop,  v.,  Cacare,  used  of  and  by 
children. 

tPoop,  Z*.2  Obs.  Forms:  6  powp(e,  6-j 
poup(e,  poop(e.  [Of  obscure  derivation  :  cf.  Dn. 
poep  a  clown  (Franck).]  trans.  To  deceive,  cheat, 
cozen,  befool. 

IS7S  Camm.  Carton  u.  i,  But  there  ich  was  powpte 
indeede.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  134  Wee  shall . . 
trumpe  and  poope  him  well  enough  if  ..  he  will  needes  fall 
a  comedizing  it.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  ii.  25,  I,  shee  quickly 
poupt  him,  she  made  him  roast-meate  for  wormes.  a  1650 
MAY  Satyr.  Puppy  (1657)  26  My  two  Gallants,  (being  poopt 
of  what  they  enjoyed  meerly  to  feel  misery  in  the  losse). 
1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  iv.  ii,  Hee's  poopt  too. 

Poop  (p»p),  v.3  JVaut.  [{.  POOP  rf.l]  trans. 
Of  a  wave  :  To  break  over  the  stern  of  (a  vessel). 

1748  Ansoris  Voy.  in.  ii.  319  A  large  tumbling  swell 
threatened  to  poop  us.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine (ijBg) 
Lljb,  The  principal  hazards  incident  to  scudding  are 
generally,  a  pooping  sea;  the  difficulty  of  steering.  1836 
MARRYAT  Midsn.  Easy  xxvi.  The  frigate  was  pooped  by 
a  tremendous  sea,  which  washed  all  those  who  did  not  hold 
on  down  into  the  waist. 

b.  trans/.  Of  a  ship  :  To  receive  (a  wave)  over 
the  stern  ;  to  ship  (a  sea)  on  the  poop. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Dec.  5/1  An  enormous  wave  was 
pooped  which  demolished  the  hatchways  and  flooded  the 


>  gale  without  •  pooping ' 

Poope,  obs.  f.  POOP,  POPE  sb.i 

Pooped  (p«pt),  a.  [f.  POOP  rf.i  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  a  poop  :  chiefly  in  comb,  as  high-pooped. 

1879  BEEBBOHM  Patagonia  i.  7  Magellan  dropped  anchor 
there,  with  his  quaint,  high-pooped  craft.  1897  Westm. 
Gaz.  30  Dec.  1/3  There  were  soldier  sentries  . .  ready  to 
shoot  from  the  pooped  watch-tower  [on  a  convict-ship]. 

Poope-holy,  variant  of  POPE-HOLT  Obs. 

Foopet,  obs.  form  of  POPPET. 

t  Poo-p-noddy.  Obs.  [?  f.  POOP  z».2,  to  cheat, 
cozen  +  NODDY,  fool,  simpleton,  as  if  =  cozen- 
the-simpleton.]  ?  =  CONT-CATCHEB,  CONY-CATCH- 
ING. Cf.  NODDYPOOP. 

t«o6  Wily  Beguiled  C  j  b,  I  am  sure  I  saw  them  close 
together  at  Poop-noddie,  in  her  Closet.  1616  J.  DEACON 
Tobacco  Tortured  yj  Alas  poore  Tobacco ..  thou  that  hast 
bene  hitherto  accompted  the  Ale-knights  armes.  the  Beere- 
brewers  badge,.. the  Poope-noddies  paramour,  the  Ruffians 
reflection. 

Poor  (puaj),  a.  (ft.}     Forms  :  a.  3-5  pouere 
(povere),  3-6  pouer  (pover) ,  (4  poeuere,  poeure, 
pouir),  4-5  poer,  powere,  5  poyr,  5-6  power, 
(o  poware).    p    3-5  poure,  4-6  powre,  pour. 
T  3-7  (-9  dial.}  pore,  4-7  poore,  (6)  7-  poor. 
6.   Sc.  and  north,  dial.  4-6  pur,  4-8  pure,  (4 
puyre,  5  pwyr,  poyr,  6  peur(e,  pwir,  puire),  6-    ; 
puir(ii),  (9  peer).    [ME.  pov(e}re,  pouere,  poure, 
a.  OF.  povre,  -ere,  poure,  in  mod.F.  pauvre.  dial. 
paure,  pouvre,   poure  =  Pr.   paubre,  paure,    It.    ! 
povcro,  Sp.,  Pg.  pobre  :-L.  pauper,  late  L.  also 
pauper-us,  poor.    The  mod.Eng.  poor  and  Sc.  puir 
represent  the  ME.  pore :  with  mod.  vulgar  pore,    \ 
cf.  whore  and  the  pronunciation  of  door,  floor. 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  letter  u  and  its  variant  ' 
V  before  1600,  it  is  uncertain  whether  ME.  (outre,  poure  \ 
pouer,  meant  tou-  or pov..  The  phonetic  series  paupere(m,  ' 
paupre,  paubre,  pobre,  poore,  shows  that  povre  preceded 


-  pauvre,  after  L.  pauper,  and  UE.fft-e  (the  sourc 
of  mod.Eng.  poor)  seems  to  have  been  reduced  from  povre 
like  o'er  from  over,  lord  from  loverd.    Cf.  also  POORTITH,    I 
PORAIL,  POVERTY.     But  some  Eng.  dialects  now  have  pour    ' 
(pour),  which  prob.  represents  ME.  pour  (pSr).J 
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A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  c  1205  LAY. 22715  Riche men  and  pouere.  ciy»Cursor 
M.  19775  (Edin.)  Wib  pouir  [v.  r.  pouer]  widus  umbisette. 
£1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas)  453  Vith  powere  folk, 
c  1380  WYCUF  Wks.  (1880)  69  Be  (>e  pcple  neucre  so  poer. 
c  1380  —  Sel.  Wks.  III.  518  Poeure  nedy  men.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xli.  48  And  yf  so  be  that  she  be  power  [rime  honoure]. 
1434  MISYN  Mending  Life  Hi.  no  Blissyd  be  bai  bat  ar 
poyr  in  spirytt.  1540  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  108  My 
power  frende&  and  neghbors.  1554-9  in  Songs  ff  Ball. 
(1860)  ir  Uppone  the  poware  commens. 

ft.  c  IMO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  Gif  hie  was  poure.  13. . 
Cursor  M.  4375  (CotL)  Leuer  es  me  be  pour  \v.  rr.  pouer, 
pore]  and  lele.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAyinon  iv.  1 17  Tlie 
foure  powre  knyghtes.  Ibid,  xviii.  400  He  lived  like  an 
heremyte  a  poure  liffe.  1535  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  125 
The  helpe  and  socour  of  my  pour  soule. 

y.  c  1275  LAY.  22715  Riche  and  pore,  a  1400  Prywer  (I&QI) 
84  [Ps.  xl.  17]  Forsobe  y  am  a  beggere  and  poore.  1475 
Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  73  The  pore  comons.  1536  in  Lett. 
Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  132  Desyuryng  you . .  to  be 
good  and  gracyus  lord  unto  me  synful  and  poor  creatur. 
1592  C'TESS  SHREWSBURY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  III. 
165  Ageinst  the  pore  chyld.  1611  BIBLE  Jas.  ii.  3  A  poore 
man  in  vile  raiment.  1699  Sm  W.  MURE  True  Crucif. 
2587  In  soule  most  pore  [rime  Ore].  1650  Poor  [see  B.  i  c]. 
1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  nth  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  36  To  honour  my  poore  house. 

S.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  509  Naked  we  come  hider, 
and  bare  And  pure.  4:1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas) 
365  Puyre  and  riche  men  dyke.  0470  HENRY  Wallace 
VIH.  467  Our  rewme  is  pur,  waistit  be  Sotheroun  blud.  1483 
Catk.  Angl.  294/1  Pure  (A.  Pwyr).  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay 
14  Thair  pwir  frendis.  1539  Aberdeen  Kegr.  (1844)  I.  165 
Puyr  boddeis.  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvii,  82  Quhat 
cummer  castis  the  formest  stane-.At  tha  peure  winschis. 
1802  R.  ANDERSON  Cntnberld.  Ball.  43  She.. can  always 
feel  For  peer  fwok  when  distrest. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  1.  Having  few,  or  no,  material  possessions ; 
wanting  means  to  procure  the  comforts,  or  the 
necessaries,  of  life ;  needy,  indigent,  destitute ;  spec. 
(esp.  in  legal  use)  so  destitute  as  to  be  dependent 
upon  gifts  or  allowances  for  subsistence.  In 
common  use  expressing  various  degrees,  from 
absolute  want  to  straitened  circumstances  or 
limited  means  relatively  to  station,  as  '  a  poor 
gentleman ', .'  a  poor  professional  man,  clergyman, 
scholar,  clerk',  etc.  The  opposite  of  rich,  or 
wealthy.  Poor  people,  the  poor  as  a  class  :  often 
with  connotation  of  humble  rank  or  station. 

c  iioo  [see  A.  /3J.  a  1140  Sa-wles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn. 
261  Ich  iseh  J>e  apostles  poure  ant  lab  on  eor5e.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  13312  (Cott.)  To  petre  bat  he  pouerest  fand,  Of 
all  he  mad  him  mast  weldand.  1390  GOWER  Coiif.  III.  155 
He  wiste  wel  his  pours  was  povere.  1431-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  V.  7  The  son  of  a  pover  wedowe.  1547-8  in  E.  Green 
Somerset  Chantries  (1888)  12  Ther  is  within  the  saide 
paryshe  a  house  of  poore  people,  callyd  the  spitle  howse. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  21  If  thou  be'st  as  poore  for  a 
subiect,  as  hee's  for  a  King,  thou  art  poore  enough.  1665 
BRATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  8  This  Poor  hath  been 
an  Epithete  for  Scholars  in  all  Ages,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol. 
Arith.  Pref.,  The  whole  Kingdom  grows  every  day  poorer  and 
poorer.  1789  W.  BL-CHAN  Dam.  Med.  (1790)  23  Mothers  of 
the  poorer  sort.  1847  C.  BRONTE  y.  Eyre  iv,  They  are 
almost  like  poor  people's  children  ! 

b.  In  proverbial  comparisons :    see    CHURCH- 
MOUSE,  JOB  si.*  i,  RAT  st.i  2  c. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  211  To  ben  for  evere  til  I  deie  As 
povere  as  Job.  1533,  etc.  [see  JOB  j£.«  i].  1782  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  ix.  iv,  See,  he's  as  poor  as  a  rat.  1900  WEYMAN 
Sophia  v,  All  as  poor  as  rats,  and  no  one  better  than  the 
other. 

c.  Of,  involving,  or  characterized  by  poverty. 
13..  Cursor  M.  13272  (Cott.)  Mene  men  o  pour  Mjf[fa!r/. 

men  of  pouer  fode].  £1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  318 
Crist  wib  his  apostlis  lyvede  most  povere  lif.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgah  n.  vi.  143  Here  he  [Christ],  .had  his  poor  and  pain- 
full  education,  working  on  his  Fathers  trade,  a  x66x  — 
Wor 
Ei 
xxvii 

d.  fig.  (or  in  generalized  sense). 

c  1315  Spec.  Cy  Warw.  164  fouh  man  haue  muche  katel . . 
jit  he  may  be  pore  of  mod  And  low  of  herte.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  II.  128  So  is  he  povere,  and  everemore  Him  lacketh 
that  he  hath  ynowh.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  48 
Blissed  be  bai  fat  er  pouer  in  spirit.  1867  JEAN  INGELOW 
Regret  12  They  are  poor  That  have  lost  nothing ;  they  are 
poorer  far  Who,  losing,  have  forgotten.  1876  C.  D.  WARNER 
trial.  Nile  ii.  33  People  are  poor  in  proportion  as  their 
wants  are  not  gratified. 

2.  Lacking,  ill  supplied;  having  a  want  or  de- 
ficiency of  some  specified  (or  implied)  possession 
or  quality:  const,  f  of  (obs.),  in. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  301  Pore  of  possessioun  in 
purse  and  in  coHre.  1303  Ibid.  C.  XVIL  161  He  bat  hab  londe 
and  lordshep,..Shal  be  pourest  of  power  at  hus  partyng 
hennes.  14..  Tundale's  Vis.  22  He  hadde  ynowj  of  all 
rychesse,  But  he  was  pore  of  all  godenesse.  1581  MARBECK 
Bk.  of  Notes  i\i  So  long  as  God  is  not  poore  of  mercie,  so 
long  cannot  I  be  poore  of  merite.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  II.)  30  They  that  are  poore  in  reputation  ought 
to  presse  up  to  the  trenches.  1842  MACAULAY  in  Trevclyan 
Life  Sr  Lett.  (1876)  II.  ix.  109  The  English  language  is  not 
so  poor  but  [etc.].  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.$  Nat. 
157  btratified  masses,  rich  in  organic  remains,  though  poor 
in  mineral  substances. 

b.  Of  soil,  ore,   etc.:   Yielding  little,  unpro- 
ductive. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (Shaks.  Soc.)  32  Onely  poore 
Kngland  gmes  him  bread  for  his  cake.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr. 
Conestaggio  30  All  other  delights  that  poore  Hand  coulde 
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yeelde.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTOSE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv. 
v.  218  They  cal  that  [ore]  poore  which  yields  least  silver. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  475  The  poor  clays 
require  such  manures  as  contain  the  greatest  plenty  of  the 
vegetable  food.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  192 
Poor  and  hungry  soils.  1873  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mitt- 
tug"  385  The  poor  slag  contains  about  7  ounces  of  silver  and  a 
trace  of  gold.  It  is  too  poor  to  treat,  and  is  thrown  away. 

3.  In  lean  or  feeble  condition  from  ill  feeding. 
1539   BIBLE    (Great)  Gen.   xli.   19   Seuen  other   kyne  . . 

poore  [CovERD.  thynne]  and  very  euell  fauored  and  leane 
fleshed.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxi.  xl.  415  Their  horses,  no 
other  than  lame  jades  and  poore  hidebound  hildings.  1697 
DRYDEN  Wrg.  Georg.  in.  321  Before  his  Training,  keep  him 
poor  and  low.  1716  SWIFT  Progr.  Poetry  Wks.  1755  III. 
u.  161  Cackling  shews  the  goose  is  poor.  1887  RIDER  HAG- 
GARD Jess  xxxi,  The  horse  perished,  as  'poor'  horses  arc 
apt  to  do. 

t  b.  Out  of  health,  unwell :  =  POORLY  a.  Obs. 
1758  L.  LYONinMVzV.  Jrnls.  (1855)  15  Corperal  Carpenter 
was  taken  poor.  Ibid.  25  This  day  at  night  Leiut.  Smith 
came  back  and  very  poor  he  was.  1758  S.  THOMPSON  Diary 
(1896)  12  Our  men  are  very  poor,  and  we  scarce  could  get 
men  for  work  or  for  guard. 

4.  Small  in  amount ;  less  than  is  wanted  or  ex- 
pected; scanty,  insufficient,  inadequate. 

01225  Ancr.  R,  114  Hwar  was  euer  ijiuen  to  em  blod- 
letunge  so  poure  pitaunce?  13..  Cursor  M.  11307  (Cott.) 
Pouer  gift  can  sco  for  him  giue  pat  com  in  pouert  for  to 
Hue.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  239  Schir 
Modred,  iiis  power  wes  so  puir,  Into  the  feild  no  langar 
micht  induir.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  r. 
xv.  i6b,  By  reason  of  the  poore  treasure  of  the  religious., 
[the  place]  coulde  not  haue  bin  fortified.  1653  NEEDHAM  tr. 
Se/den's  Mare  Cl.  493  Every  man  and  maid  servant,  or 
Orphant,  having  any  poor  stock  may  venture  the  same  in 
their  Fishing-voiages.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  it.  i.  850  Death  is 
too  poor  a  Name,  for  that  means  Rest.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng-  iii.  I.  314  The  crop  of  wheat  would  be  thought  poor 
if  it  did  not  exceed  twelve  millions  of  quarters. 

b.  Depreciatively,  with  a  numeral,  connoting  the 
smallness  of  the  number  or  sum. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  7K,  in.  Hi.  180  One  poore  peny-worth 
of  Sugar-candie.  1600  —  A.  Y*  L.  i.  i.  a  It  was.  .bequeathed 
me  by  wilt,  but  poore  a  thousand  Crownes.  1711  ARBUTH- 
NOT  John  Bull  iv.  ii,  What  are  twenty-two  poor  years 
towards  the  finishing  a  Lawsuij?  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
linpr.  (1757)  II.  u  All.  .he  had  wagered  was  poor  Thirteen- 
Pence.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  viii,  It  is  but  poor 
eight  miles  from  Shandy-Hall.  1819  KEATS  Isabella  xxvi, 
A  poor  three  hours'  absence. 

5.  Deficient  in  the  proper  or  desired   quality; 
of  little  excellence  or  value ;   not  worth  much ; 
of  inferior  quality,  paltry,  *  sorry ' ;  mean,  shabby. 
Usually  of  abstract  things :  in  reference  to  material 
objects,  often  approaching  i  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14869  J>is  folk . .  O  Httel  wijt,  o  pour 
resun.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  71  After  some  men  of 
pover  and  breve  intellects,  and  also  of  lytelle  experience. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  62  b.  Although  it  be  a  poore 
helpe.  1634  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  51  Such  poore  bridges, 
onely  made  of  a  few  cratches  thrust  in  the  o[o]se,  and  three  or 
four  poles  laid  on  them.  1714-15  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
V.  37  'Twas  a  poor  Discourse.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840) 
II.  xiii.  264  They  made  but  poor  work  of  it.  1777  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  149  The  House  never  made  so  poor  a  figure 
as  in  the  debate  on  that  bill.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLR  Lett. 
(1883)  I.  252  Seditious  cries  will  make  a  poor  battle  against 
cannon.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Comnnv.  II.  Hi.  301  The  poor 
paving  of  the  streets  and  their  lack  of  cleanliness.  Mod. 
It  was  poor  consolation  to  me  to  know  [etc.]. 

b.  Mentally  or  morally  inferior ;  mean-spirited, 
sneaking ;  paltry,  despicable,  *  small ' ;  wanting  in 
courage,  spiritless. 

1425  Paston  Lett.  I.  19  So  fals,  and  so  pouere,— but  he 
was  nevere  of  my  kyn.  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  u.  v, 
A  poore  spirit  is  poorer  than  a  poore  purse.  1617  tr.  Bacon's 
Life  %  Death  (1051)  17  A  Man  of  a  poore  Minde,  and  not 
valiant.  1685  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER  Valentinian  v.  ii,  Shall 
I  grow  then  so  poor  as  to  repent  ?  1796  NELSON  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  Ixxxviii,  He  is  a  poor  creature  and 
more  of  a  Genoese  than  an  Englishman.  1882  STEVENSON 
New  Arab.  Nts.t  RajaJfs  Diamond,  He  seemed  altogether 
a  poor  and  debile  being.  1884  St.  James"  Gaz.  12  Jan.  3/1 
From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  there  could  not  be  a 
poorer  creature. 

c.  Slight,  insignificant,  of  little  consequence. 
«6o3  KNOLLES  Hist.  Twr&i- (1621)  i  The  glorious  Empire 

of  the  Turkes,..  hath  ..nothing  in  it  more  wonderfull  or 
strange,  than  the  poore  beginning  of  itself.  1721  STRYPE 
Eccl.  Mem.  III.  iv.  38  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey  ..  for  ..  the 
poor  crime  of  assuming  somewhat  into  his  coat  of  arms, 
was  actually  beheaded.  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Personality  2 
Each  one  of  those  great  sciences  was  in  its  dim  and  poor 
beginning. 

d.  In   modest   or  apologetic   use,  said   depre- 
ciatively  of  oneself,  one's  performance,  or  something 
belonging  to  or  offered  by  oneself:  Of  little  worth 
or  pretension  ;  humble,  lowly,  insignificant. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xcix,  Vnto  ?oure  grace  lat  now  ben 
acceptable  My  pure  request  ? a  1500  CA*-*//r/Y.  (E.E.T.S.) 
250  Well  is  me  that  I  may  se  thy  face,  here  in  my  house, 
this  poore  place  I  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichoiays  l^fy. 
Ep.  Ded.,  To  exclude  olde  men  ..  is  (in  my  poore  conceipt) 
palpable  erronious.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  131  For  mine 
owne  poore  part,  Looke  you,  He  goe  pray.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rent.  Ded.  i  This  silly  pittiful,  and  poore  Treatise,  a  1745 
SWIFT  (J.),  To  be  without  power  or  distinction,  is  not,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  a  very  amiable  situation  to  a  person  of  title. 
1814  WORDSW.  Excnrs.  in.  118  If  from  my  poor  retirement 
ye  had  gone  Leaving  this  nook  unvisited. 

6.  Such,  or  so  circumstanced,  as  to  excite  one's 
compassion  or  pity;  unfortunate,  hapless.  Now 
chieHy  cottoq. 
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In  many  parts  of  England  regularly  said  of  the  dead  whom 
one  knew  ;  =  late,  deceased. 

<ri«75  LAY.  15421  To  $un  saide  bo  ber  pe  pore  king  Vor- 
tiger.  1390  GOWBR  Conf.  III.  296  This  yongc  lord..Al 
naked  in  a  ppvere  plit.  0400  Destr.  Troy  9596  Then 
Deffibu*. .  Pletid  vnto  Paris  with  a  pore  voise.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  sEsop  i.  iv,  Thus  was  the  poure  sheep  vayn- 

?uy$shed.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568) 
I.  776  Going  her  waye,  leaving  the  poore  innocent  childe 
weeping  as  fast  as  the  mother.  111568  ASCHAM  Sihotcm, 
(Arb.)  1 13  If  Osorius  would  leaue  of. .his  ouer  rancke  rayl- 
ing  against  poore  Luther.  1577  B.  GOOCE  lleresbach's 
flush,  n.  (1586)  85  Betwixt  the  Oke  and  it  [the  Olive]  there 
is  great  hatred  ..  though  you  cut  downe  the  Oke,  yet  the 
very  Rootcs  poysoneth  and  killeth  the  poore  Oliue.  1691 
J.  WILSON  Belphegor  v.  iii,  Poor  comfortless  Woman  ;  she's 
fall'n  asleep  at  last.  1787  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  26  Feb.. 
Till  his  [  Boswell's]  book  of  poor  Dr.  Johnson's  life  is  finished 
and  pubU&hvd.  1834  M  EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  347, 1 
often  think  of  poor  Leyden's  lines.  1857  MRS.  CAKLYLE 
Lett.  (1883)  II.  330  He  looked  dreadfully  weak  still,  poor 
fellow  !  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  III.  82  The  poor 
thing  had  fallen  asleep  also.  1886  ELWORTHY  /K  Somerset 
Word-bk.  s.v.,  People  who  are  dead  are  always  spoken  of 
as/<w>*so-and-so. ..' You  mind  the  poor  old  Farmer  Follett, 
that's  th'  old  Farmer  George's  father  you  know  '.  1887  How 
to  Make  a  Saint  viii.  114-15  In  common  parlance  the  word 
'poor'  had  by  general  consent  been  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  the  dead  in  this  country.  ..[They]  nad  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  their  departed  friends  as. 'poor  So-and-so'. 
Oxford  boatman.  '  When  my  poor  dad  was  ferryman  here  '. 

II.  7.  absol.  or  as  sb.  (almost  always  in  sense  I }. 
a.  absol.  in  //.   sense  (usually  with  the}\    poor 
people  as  a  class ;  those  in  necessitous  or  humble 
circumstances  (often   contrasted  with  the  rick) ; 
spec,  those  dependent  upon  charitable  or  parochial 
relief;  paupers. 

a  i2»s  Leg- .  Katk.  50  Poure  ba  &  riche  comen  J>er  to-foren 
him.  c  1130  Halt  Meid.  9  Hwen  bus  is  of  be  riche,  hwat 
wenes  tu  of  the  poure?  13..  Cursor  M.  4707  pe  wrecche 
pouer  \Gdtt.  be  wrecched  pore]  moght  find  na  fode.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  276  Bath  pur,  and  thai  off  hey  parage. 
c  1475  Littt  Red^  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  I.  141  Aswell  to  the 
power  as  to  the  riche.  1536  TINDALE  Mark  xiv.  5  It  myght 
have  been  soolde  for  more  then  two  houndred  pens,  and 
bene  geven  vnto  the  povre.  1560  TdMStc.Sleidane's Comni. 
47  b,  Colledges  and  such  other  places  were  fyrst  founded 
for  the  pore.  1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  i.  i,  What  poor  attend 
my  charity  to-day,  wench  V  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Aritk.  (1690) 
80  The  poor  of  France  have  generally  less  Wages  than  in 
England.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  viii,  The  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.  1705  BURKE  Th.  Scarcity  Wks.  VII. 
377  Nothing  can  be  so  base  and  so  wicked  as  the  political 
canting  language, ' The  labouring  poor'.  1864  TENNYSON 
Northern  Farmer^  New  Style  xii,  Taake  my  word  for  it, 
Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad.  Mod.  Money  left  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish. 

f  b.  sing,  =  poor  man,  poor  person.  (In  quot. 
13..,  in  sense  5  d.)  Obs. 

13,. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  615  Passe  neuer  fro  bi  pouere,  ^if 
I  hit  pray  durst,  Er  bou  haf  biden  with  |n  burne  &  vnder 
boje  restted.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5601  But  the  povre  that 
recchith  nought,  Save  of  his  lyflode,  in  his  thought.  1484 
CAXTON  Fames  of  A  If  once  iii,  I  byleue  not  that  this  poure 
may  be  maculed  ne  gyltyof  the  blame,  c  1500  KENNEDY 
Passion  of  Christ  4^0  Thoucht  now  I  stand  dispitit  as  a 
pure.  1615  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xvi.  §  6  He  had  given  some- 
what to  every  poore  in  the  Parish. 
to.  sb.pl.  poors  t  Obs, 

\\H\Rolls  of  Par  It.  II.  136/2  La  Lei  eh  owel  Cpurs 
entre  Poures  &  Riches.]  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  I  iv  b, 
Who  that  receyueth  the  prophetes  the  predycalours  and  the 
poures  he  receyueth  my  owne  self.  1556  LAUDER  Tractate 
336  Quhilk  nother  techis  ryche  nor  puris.  13..  Burgh 
Rec.  Glasgow  \.  395  (Jam.  Sttppl.)  Sua  that  the  gude  toun 
nor  nane  resortand  thairto  sail  be  trublit  with  thair  puris. 

d.  possessive  poors  (in  sing,  or  pi.  sense).  Now 
ran  exc.  dial, 

cx4«a  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Priitc.  4893  pat  your  hye 
(lygmte  ..  No  desdein  haue  of  be  pores  sentence.  0x415 
Cursor  M.  19766  (Trin.)  To  sewe  be  pores  clobing.  01656 
HALES  Gold.  Rein.  in.  Serrn.,  etc.  (1673)  16  It  is  the  poors 
money,  and  the  Talent  of  thy  Lord  which,  thou  hidest  under 
the  ground.  1844  A.  PAGE  Snppl.  Kirby's  Suffolk  Trav. 
799  The  poor's  estate  comprises  a  cottage  . .  and  13  A.  3  R. 
7  P.  of  land.  Sc.  dial.  She  is  now  in  the  Poor's-house. 

III.  Combinations  and  Phrases. 

8.  Qualifying  a  sb.  in  special  collocations : 
poor  child,  a  pupil  at  a  charity  school  (CHILD 
sb.  4) ;  poor  Clares,  an  order  of  nuns  (see  CLARE); 
poor  debtor  (see  DEBTOB  i  c)  ;  poor  preachers, 
poor  priests,  an  order  of  itinerant  preaching 
clergy  founded  by  \Vyclif;  poor  relation,  a 
relative  or  kinsman  in  humble  circumstances  (also 
transf.) ;  f  poor  Robin  sb.t  an  almanack  (from  the 
title  of  Poor  Robins  Almanack^  first  published  in 
1661  or  1663) ;  v.  int)\  (with  #),  to  play  the  part 
of  'poor  Robin'  (?in  allusion  to  Poor  Rooitts 
JtstS)  c  1669,  or  one  of  various  works  with  similar 
titles);  poor  vicar  (see  VICAR);  poor  white  (see 


WHITI  so.}.    See  also  POOR  JOHN,  POOR  MAN. 

1706  'Poor  children  [see  CHILD  jA.  4).      17x4  J.  WALKER 
??j£   Cl*rgy   II.   214/2    Educated    at    QueenVCollege   in 
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|    these  our  *poor  relations  [monkeys],    1811  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  11. 

i  Poor  Relations*  \  Poor  Relation—is  the  most  irrelevant 
thing  in  nature,— a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency,— 
an  odious  approximation,— a  haunting  conscience,— a  pre- 
posterous shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your 
prosperity.  1898  ll'estin.  Gaz.  16  July  3/1  The  discarded 
ones  [clothes].. were  not  sold.  They  were  bestowed  on  the 

I  Poor  Relation.  i68a  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitns  Kidens  No.  8a 
(1713)  II.  251,  I  never  *Poor-Robin'd  it,  I  never  fasten  tl 
upon  any  notorious  Servant  of  the  City,  the  Name  of  Sir 
'1  homas  Creswel,  upon  the  score  of  any  private  Immoralities. 
1716  Gentlem.  Instructed  (ed.  6)  120,  She  discern 'd  ..a 
I1  east  from  a  Feria,  without  the  Help  of  poor  Robin. 

9.  General  Combs,  a.  Attributive  (from  the 
absol.  or  sb.  use),  Of  or  for  the  poor,  *&poor-hourt 
-money t  -relief,  -school,  b.  Objective,  as  poor- 
bettering,  -feeding  adjs.  O.  Parasyntbctic  and 
adverbial,  as  poor-blooded,  -charactered,  -clad, 
-looking,  -minded,  -sighted  adjs. 

1818  BENTHAM  Ck.  Eng.  90  note,  The  objection,  urged 
against  that  system..,  in  the  name  of  the  *Poor-bettering 
Society.  1880  W.  F.  RAE  Austrian  Health  Resorts  71 
*Poor-bIooded  patients  may  indulge  in  a  little  old  red 
wine.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  80  He  might  produce,  .a 
'poor  Charactered  man,  to  do  something  for  them,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia.  (1633)  82  To  heare  The  *poore-clad  truth 
of  loues  wrong-ordred  lot.  too*  Wcstm.  Gas.  6  Dec.  7/1 
Shivering,  starving,  poor-clad  men  and  boys.  1657  J. 


\ 


v?  T  Prest's  myjtten  frcly  geten  presentation  of  lordis 
to  haue  benefices  wib  cure  of  soulis.    1880  F.  D.  MATTHEW 


without  preaching  or  spiritual  instruction.    1804  COLERIDGE 
Lett.  II.  475  You  sometimes  see  thirty  or  forty  together  of 


out-patients  at  the  "poor-hour  outside  the  infirmary,  ifai 
DEKKER  &  MASSINGER  Virgin  Martyr  n.  i,  To. .give  your 
poor-minded  rascally  servants  the  lie  1  1796  J.  BENSON  in 
Mem.  (1822)  295  The  choice  of  stewards  to  manage  the 
'poor-money.  1898  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  131  Questions  of  pro- 
perty, capital,  labour,  and  'poor-relief.  1857  G.  OLIVER 
Collect.  Hist.  Cat/i.  Relig.  in  Cornwall,  etc.  427  He 
established  a  "poor-school  on  the  premises.  1901  Westtn. 
Gas.  to  Dec.  3/2  In  the  poor-schools  where  the  bairns  get 
more  warmth  . .  than  anywhere  else.  1898  J.  D.  REES  in 
igt/t  Cent.  June  1023  These  beasts  [elephants]  are  very 
"poor  sighted,  though  their  noses  are  extremely  good. 

10.  Special  Combs. :  f  poor  and  rich,  name  of 
some  game ;    poor-chest  =  POOR-BOX  ;    poor- 
farm  (U.S.),  'a  farm  maintained  at  public  ex- 
pense for  the  housing  and  support  of  paupers' 
(Cent.  Diet.);  poor-fellow  v.  trans,  (tionce-wd."}, 
to  address  commiseratingly  as  '  poor  fellow"  (cf.  6) ; 
poor-master  (U.S.},  a  parish  or  county  officer 
who  superintends  the  relief  and  maintenance  of 
paupers;  tP°°r-tax  (also  poor's  tax},  a  tax  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  poor-rate;  poor-thing 
v.  traits,  (iionce-wd.),  to  speak  of  or  address  as 
'  poor  thing '  (cf.  poor-fellow).    See  also  POOR- 
BOOK,  -BOX,  etc. 

i6n  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Motto  D  iv,  At  Nouum,  Mum- 
chance,  mischance,.,  or  at  "Poore  and  rich.  161*  W.PARKRS 
Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  67  Hadst  thou  a  gainefull  hand  a  rich 
"poore-chest.  1889  G.  HUNTINGTON  in  Chicago  Advance 
^i  Jan.,  Now  don't  "poor-fellow  me,  or  imagine  that  I  find 
life  a  bore.  1883  American  VI.  40  When  he  spares  both 
undertaker  and  "poor-master  further  trouble.  18..  Amer. 
Mission.  XXXIX.  8  (Cent.)  The  Agent  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Sioux  Indians  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  national  poor- 
master,  and  deal  out  rations.  17*1  BERKELEY  Prev.  Ruin 
Ct.  Brit.  Wks.  1871  III.  198  If  the  "poor-tax .. was  fixed  at 
a  medium  in  every  parish.  1793  Friendly  Address  to  Poor 
~  The  Poor's  Tax  is  much  increased  in  every  part  of  the 

ingdom.  1860  New  Virginians  II.  9  In  my  inexperience 
1 '  "poor  thinged '  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

Poor,  v.  Forms :  see  prec.  adj.  [f.  POOR  a. 
Cf.  QY.potivcrir  to  impoverish  (Froissart).] 

1 1.  intr.  To  become  poor.   Obs.  rare. 

cu?s  Digly  MS.  86  If.  126/1  Now  bou  art  riche,  and 
nowfcou  pouerest  [rime  couerest]. 

t  2.  trans.  To  make  poor,  impoverish.  Obs. 

c  1580  WYCLIF  ScL  Wks.  I.  216  pus  ben  lordis  and  rewmes 
poorid.  c  1450  in  yd  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Conim.  (1872)  280/2 
Thus  is  he  riched,  the  kynge  pouered.  £1470  HENRY 
IVallace  xl.  43  This  land  is  pin  d  off  fud  that  suld  ws  beild. 
a  1500  Priests  of  Peblis^  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Poents  (i  792)  I. 
14  Your  tennants .  ,ar  puird :  And,  quban  that  thay  ar  puird, 
than  are  ye  pure. 

3.  To  call '  poor '  (POOR  a.  6).  nontt-tue. 

1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  iv,  Miss  Lavinia  ..put  in  that 
she  didn't  want  to  be  '  peered  by  pa ',  or  anybody  else. 
1868  HELPS  Realmah  viiu  (1869)  227  Don't  'poor'  me,  Sir. 
Nobody  ever  'poored '  me  before. 

t  Poo-rable,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  6  pooreable. 
[Anomalous  f.  POOR  a.  +  -ABLE.]  Able  through 
poverty,  poor  enough. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  Ep.  Ded.,  His  [Huloet's  Diet.]  is 
great  &  costly,  this  is  little  &  of  light  price,  his  for  greter 
students,  &  them  y'  are  richable  to  haue  it,  this  is  for  be* 
ginners,  &  them  that  are  pooreable  to  haue  no  better. 

t  Poora-lity.  Obs.  rare-1-  [f.  POOR  a.,  app. 
after  commonality.']  The  poor  (collectively). 

1536  Petit.  Lincoln  Rebels  to  Hen.  VIII  (P.  R.  O.),  Where- 
by, -the  pooralitie  of  your  Realme  be  vnreleuyd. 

Pooranic,  Pooraun :  see  PURANIC,  PCRANA. 

Poor  blind,  obs.  form  of  PURBLIND. 

t  PoOT-book.  Obs.  Also  7  poor's-book.  A 
book  containing  a  list  of  the  poor  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief. 

1681  [see  follJoet,  POLL  ji.'  10].  168-  LLTTRELL  Brief 
Rcl.  (1857)  I.  165  Such  poor  people  who  goe  to  conventicles, 
and  not  to  their  parish  churches,  shall  DC  putt  out  of  the 
poors  book,  and  have  no  parish  collections.  1819  Sperling 
Mag._  IV.  274  It  [a  parish  meeting]  was  called  for  the  in- 
spection of  our  poor-book. 


POORLESS. 

PflOT-box.  Also  7-9  poor's  box.  A  money- 
box (esp.  in  a  church;  for  gifts  towards  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Cf.  poor  man  s  box,  POOB  MAN  4. 

1611  1!.  JOSSON  Gipsies  Metamorfh.  Wks.  (Klldg.)  6^/-' 
On  Sundays  you  rob  the  poor's  box  with  your  tabor. 
i66a  PEI-VS  Diary  S  Mar.,  i'o  the  pewterer's,  to  buy  a 
poore 's  box,  to  put  my  forfeits  in,  upon  breach  of  my  fate 
vow*.  1708  Ditt.  on  Drunkenness  27  Overseers  go  to  the 
Tavern  and  get  drunk  with  the  Poor's  Box.  1777  SHERIDAN 
•SV//.  Scand.  II.  ii,  She  draws  her  mouth  till  it ..  resembles 
the  aperture  of  a  poor's-box.  1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour 
II.  76/2  The  magistrates,  .gave  me  2J.  out  of  the  poor's-box. 
1852  HOOK  Ck.  Diet.  (1871)  591  In  Ireland  the  Poor  Man's 
box,  or  '  poor-box  ',  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  still  in  use. 
It  is  an  oval  box,  half-covered,  of  copper  or  wood,  with 
a  long  handle. 

Poorche,  obs.  f.  PORCH.  Poore,  obs.  f.  PORE, 
POUR,  POWER  ;  var.  POHR  v.  Obs.  Poore-blind, 
obs.  f.  PURBLIND.  Poorety,  obs.  f.  POVERTY. 

tPoo-rflll,  a.  Obs.  In  4  porful.  firreg.  f. 
POOR  a.  +  -rUL.  Cf.  direful,  forceful.]  Poor ; 
thoroughly  poor. 

13. .  Pol.  Ret.  4  /-.  Poems  226  lesu,  swete  son  dere !  On 
porful  bed  list  bou  here,  And  bat  me  greueb  sore. 

Poorge,  obs.  form  of  PURGE. 

t  PooThead.  Obs,  In  4  poure-,  pouerehede. 
[f.  POOR  a.  +  hede,  -HEAD.]  The  condition  of 
being  poor ;  poverty. 

1340  Ayenb.  130  Huanne  be  man..onderstant  and  knaub 
his  pourehede,  be  vilhede,  be  brotelhede  of  his  beringe. 
liiii.  138  pe  guodes  bet  byeb  in  guode  pouerebede. 

Poorhouse  (pu^rhans).  A  house  in  which 
poor  people  in  receipt  of  public  charity  are  lodged ; 
a  workhouse. 

1781  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  376  Examination  of  the  Poor- 
house  at  Heckingham.  1811  BVKON  Occai.  Pieces,  Irish 
Avatar  xix,  And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and 
prison  !  1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  II.  74  The  parish 
officers  would  interfere,  and  carry  her  off  to  the  poor -bouse. 

Poo-rify,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  POOR  a.  +  -[I]FI 
(with  pun  on  purify)."]  irons.  To  make  poor. 

I7il  Countrey-Matfs  Let.  to  Curat  6  That  Prince  seem'd 
calculat  rather  for  Pcorifying  (pardon  the  Clench)  than 
Purifying  the  Church. 

Boorish  (puvrif),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -isHi.] 
Somewhat  poor,  rather  poor  (in  various  senses). 

1657  in  R.  Potts  Liter  Cantatr.  (1855)408  Born  of  poorish 
parents.  17^6  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  9  Jan.  in  W.  Stork  Act: 
E.  Florida  29  Generally  poorish  land.  1801  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Lett.  &olit.  Wand.  1.  34  His  honour  is  living,  though 
in  a  poorish  state  of  health.  1884  H.  COLLINCWOOD  Under 
Meteor  1- tag  236  It's  poorish  weather  for  a  fight,  I'll  allow. 

t  Poor-Jack.  Obs.  =  next,  i.    Cf.  JACK  i  30  d. 

c  i68a  J.  COLLINS  Soft  $  Fishery  93  The  sort  of  Cod  that 
is  caught  near  the  Shore,  and  on  the  Coast  of  Newfound- 
land and  dryed,  is  called  Poor-Jack.  1775  R.  Twiss  Trav. 
Spain  $  Pert.  267  Salt  bacallao,  which  is  like  the  fUh 
called  poor -jack. 

Poor  Jo-hn,  poo  r-j  ohn.  [f.  POOH  a.  +  proper 
name  JOHN  :  cf.  prec.] 

1.  A  name  for  hake  (or  ?  other  fish)  salted  and 
dried  for  food ;  often  a  type  of  poor  fare.  ?  Obs. 
exc.  Hist. 

c  1585  T.  GATES  Drake't  V<y-  **""•  Indies  in  Hakluyfs 
Voy.  £1905)  X.  100  In  this  ship  was  great  store  of  dry  New- 
land  fish,  commonly  called  with  us  Poore  John.  159* 
SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jut.  i.  i.  37.  a  1611  HARINCTON  Epigr.  n.  1, 
Poore-Iohn,  and  Apple-pyes  are  all  our  fare.  1657  R. 
LIGOS  Barbadoes  (1673)  113  Two  barrels  of  salt  Fisn,  and 
500  poor-Johns,  which  we  have  from  New  England.  1695 
CONCREVE  Love  for  L.  n.  vii,  I  warrant  nou  he  d  rather  cut 
a  Pheasant,  than  a  Piece  of  poor  John.  1769  PENNANT 
Zool.  III.  157  When  cured  it  [the  hake)  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Poor  John.  1841  Mann,  ft  Honseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.) 
p.  xlii,  Salted  cod,  and  hake  or  Poor  John,  had  been  in 
long  esteem  as  Lenten  food. 

f  b.  Applied  to  a  person.  Obs. 

1589  Paffe  w.  Hatchet  29  It  is  your  poore  Johns,  that 
with  your  painted  consciences  haue  coloured  the  religion  of 
diuers. 

2.  Name  for  some  sea  bird.  ?  Obs. 

1775  PALRYMPLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  399  A.  M.  saw 
a  bird  like  a  booby,  but  shorter  winged  and  necked,  called 
by  sailors,  poor  John.  1778  Ibid.  404  Saw  several  poor 
Johns,  some  sheerwaters,  and  a  young  alcatrass. 

Poork,  Poork  poynt,  obs.  ff.  PORK,  PORCUPINE. 

Poor-law  (pu»U|lj).  The  law,  or  system  of 
laws,  relating  to  the  support  of  paupers  at  the 
public  expense. 

175*  T.  ALCOCK  (title)  Observations  on  the  Defects  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  [1758  J.  MASSIE  Plan  for  Charity.HoHses 
(title-pA  Considerations  relating  to  the  Poor  and  the  Poor's- 
Laws  of  England.]  1704  R.  BURN  (title)  The  History  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  1818  COBBETT  Pot.  Reg.  XXXIII.  165  In  these 
documents,  .the  calamities  of  the  nation  have,  .been  traced 
back  to  the  Poor-Laws.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  n.  vii,  The 
abuses  of  the  old  poor-laws  were  rife  in  his  neighbourhood. 
b.  atlrib.,  as  poor-law  bill,  officer,  system,  etc.; 
poor-law  pariah :  see  PARISH  sb.  2. 

1835  MARRYAT0//<«  Podr.  xi.  How  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill 
will  work  remains  to  be  proved.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y. 
Ago  viii,  In  the  present  dependent  condition  of  poor-law 
medical  officers. 

Hence  PooT-l»wlsm  (ttance--aid.},  the  framing 
and  practical  application  of  poor-laws. 

1858  S.  G.  OSBORNE  in  Timet  12  Nov.  7/4  Something 
more  was  wanted  than  stringent  poorlawism. 

PoO'rless,  a.   rare.    [See  -LESS.]     !•  ree  from 
poor  people. 
1778  Eng.  Cavltier  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Wimkirn,  When  Hurley 


POORLING. 

is  hareless,  Cranborn  whoreless,  and  Wimborn  poorless,  the 
world  will  be  at  an  end. 

Poorliness  :  see  after  POORLY  a. 

t  PoOTling.  06s.  rare.  [f.  POOR  a.  +  -LING!  i.] 
A  child  of  poverty,  one  of  the  poor. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  147  Be  there  not 
as  vntoward  poorelinges,  as  there  be  wanton  wealthlinges? 
Poorly   (puo'jli),  adv.  and  a.    [f.  POOE  a.  + 
-LY  2.]    fn  a  poor  manner  or  condition. 

A.  adv.  1.  In  a  state  of  poverty  or  indigence ; 
indigently,  necessitously.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  157  Poureliche  yfostred  vp  was 
she.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  Diij,  Bycause  that  nature  hath 
created  the  pourly  &  al  naked.  1588  GREENE  Perimedes 
31  Poorely  content  is  better  then  richlye  couetous.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  121  The  Banyans  that  live 
poorly  and  meanly.  1876  S.  C.  J.  INGHAM  White  Cross 
xxxvii,  I  will  use  all  these  ill-gotten  gains  in  doing  good, 
while  I  live  poorly  myself. 

2.  With  deficiency  of  supply,  or  of  some  desirable 
quality  ;  scantily,  inadequately,  insufficiently,  im- 
perfectly, defectively ;  in  mean  style,  in  lowly 
guise,  humbly ;  in  an  inferior  way,  not  well,  rather 
badly,  with  no  great  success  ;  not  highly,  with  low 
estimation. 

c  1300  Havelok  323  And  ther-hinne  dede  hire  fede  Poure- 
like  in  feble  wede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  554  Oonly 
a  Squier.. Which  was  aisgised  pourely  as  he  was.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  H  ij  b,  The  poure  wymmen  that  lay 
pourely  in  theyr  childbedde.  1552  LATIMER  Sewn.  Luke  ii. 
6-7  Rein.  (Parker  Soc.)  98  His  first  coming  is  but  very 
poorly,  without  any  jollity  or  pomp.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  669 
If  you  sow  one  ground  still  with,  .the  same  kind  of  grain, 
as  wheat,  barley,  &c.  it  will  prosper  but  poorly,  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  IV.  an.  1686  (1823)  III.  98  Their  books 
werepoorly  but  insolently  writ.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  iii. 
320  They  knew  how  poorly  she  was  manned  and  provided 
for  struggling  with  so  tempestuous  a  gale.  1823  SOUTHEY 
Hist.  Penins.  War  I.  772  From  the  beginning  Sir  John 
Moore  had  thought . .  poorly  of  the  Spaniards.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  iii,  Long  lines  of  poorly-lighted  streets.  1883 
MRS.  F.  MANN  Parish  of  Hilby  xviii.  219  Even  now  the 
wives  and  children  came  but  poorly  off. 

b.  Often  with  ppl.  adj.  (to  which,  when  used 
attrib.,  it  is  properly  hyphened). 

1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  v,  A  spacious,  poorly-furnished 
chamber.  1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  19  Male  births 
are  more  numerous  than  female  births  amongst  the  poorly- 
fed  of  the  country.  1897  Westm.  Gas.  10  Dec.  4/3  The 
best  modes  of  dealing  with  poorly -gifted  children. 

1 3.  In  a  way  unworthy  of  one's  position  ;  un- 
handsomely, meanly,  shabbily.  Obs. 

13. .  St.  Gregory  (Vernon  MS.)  579  pe  penaunt  porliche 
he  gret  [Cotton  MS.  Gregori  w$  scorn  he  gret].  1666 
PEPYS  Diary  6  Aug.,  They  told  me  how  poorly  my  Lord 
carried  himself  the  other  dayto  his  kinswoman,  Mrs.Howard, 
and  was  displeased  because  she  called  him  uncle.  1676 
DRYDEN  A  ureiigz.  v.  i,  The  Gods  have  poorly  robb'd  my 
Virgin  Bloom.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  n.  vii.  738  Twas 
poorly  done,  unworthy  of  your  self.  1723  STEELE  Consc. 
Lovers  ii.  i,  A  Man,  who  poorly  left  me,  to  marry  an  Estate. 

4.  Piteously,  abjectly,  humbly ;  despicably,  con- 
temptibly ;  mean-spiritedly,  without  courage. 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  ^/M.  II.  cxiii.  [cix.]  326 To  put  hym- 
selfe  poorely,  without  any  reseruacyon  into  his  obeysaunce 
and  commaundement.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I. 
64  Out  throw  the  thrang  rycht  puirlie  he  flaw.  1649  MILTON 
Eikon.  xxviii,  To  set  free  the  minds  of  Englishmen  from 
longing  to  return  poorly  under  that  captivity  of  Kings. 
1664  PEPYS  Diary  24  Dec.,  He,  instead  of  opposing.. (fid 
poorly  go  on  board  himself,  to  ask  what  De  Ruyter  would 
have,  a  1811  LEYDEN  Lord  Soulis  Poet.  Wks.  (1875)  82 
Young  Branxholm  peeped,  and  puirly  spake,  'Oh,  sic  a 
death  is  no  for  me  I ' 

B.  adj.  Chiefly  colloq.  [app.  evolved  from  the 
adv.,  through  such  a  use  as  to  look  poorly :  cf.  to 
look  ill.}  In  a  poor  state  of  health;  somewhat 
ill ;  unwell,  indisposed.  (Always  predicative.) 

(»S73  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  79  Some  cattle  waxe  faint,  and 
looke  poorely  and  thin.J  1750  B.  LYNDE  Diary  (1880)  171 
All  summer  I  complaining  and  poorly,  and  my  eyes  trouble- 
some. 1756  TOLDERVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  III.  2or  This 
quotation  caused  even  Mrs.  Nightley  to  laugh,  tho'  she  was 
but  poorly.  1797  J-  BENSON  m  Mem.  (1822)  304,  I  have 
been  rather  poorly  today.  1853  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx. 
IV.  530  His  wife  had.. been  poorly. 

Hence  PooTliness,  the  condition  of  being  poorly; 
PooTljrlsh  a.,  somewhat  poorly.  Both  rare. 

1827  J.  J.  GURNEY  in  Braithwaite  Mem.  (1854)  I.  323 
Notwithstanding  my  poorliness.  1827  LAMB  Let.  to  Barton 
28  Aug.,  I  am  but  poorlyish,  and  feel  myself  writing  a  dull 
letter. 

Poor  man. 

)..  lit.  A  man  who  is  poor  (in  any  sense  of  the 
adj.)  ;  esp.  a  man  who  is  indigent  or  needy,  or 
who  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  poor. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  86  Ase  be  be  seiS  to  beknihte  bet  robbeS 
his  poure  men.  a  1350  Cursor  M.  10386  (Gott)  To  godd  he 
gaue  be  lambis  to  lottis,  And  to  be  pore  men  be  bole  stottis. 
£1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  101  In  bat  land  es  na  beggar 
ne  na  pouer  man.  c  1450  in  Parker  Dom.  Archil.  III.  82  Be 
hit  distributed  &  deportyd  to  poure  men,  beggers,  syke 
folkc  &  febull.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  169  But  the 
poor  Man  is  forced  many  times  to  buy  his  Materials  he 
makes  his  Commodity  with,  of  some  of  his  own  Trade. 

2.  Applied  in  Banffsh.,  Aberdeensh.,  etc.,  with 
the  local  pronunciation  peerman  (pf-rman),  to  a 
rude  device  for  holding  a  fir-candle  (i.e.  a  splinter 
of  resinous  wood),  formerly  the  ordinary  source  of 
artificial  light  in  farm-houses,  barns,  and  cottages. 
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In  the  times  of  licensed  mendicancy,  the  duty  of  holding 
and  attending  to  the  fir-candle  was  usually  imposed  upon 
the  '  bedesman  '  or  vagrant '  poor  man  ',  who  was  granted 
a  night's  shelter ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  from  him 
the  n&mt  peer-man  passed  to  the  mechanical  holder. 

1866  GRECOR  Dialect  of  Banffsh.  123  Peer-man^  candle- 
stick for  candles  made  of  bog-fir . .  with  a  cleft  piece  of  iron 
into  which  thecandle  wasfixed.  1870  —  Echoof Olden  Time 
20  Light  was  given  either  by  pieces  of  bog -fir  laid  on  the  fire, 
or  by  fir^an'les,  that  is  thin  splinters  of  bog-fir,  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long,  fixed  in  a  sort  of  candle- 
stick called  the  peer-man  or  peer-page.  1880-83  J-  LINN  in 
Trans.  Inverness  Scientific  Soc.  II.  342  It  was  from  this 
[employment  of  a  mendicant]  that  the  stand  on  which  the 
fir-candle .. was  fixed.. got  its  name  Peer-Man,  Pure-Man, 
or  Puir-Man,  these  being  local  pronunciations  of  Poor  Man. 

3.  Poor  man  of  mutton  (Sc.  colloq.)  :  name  for 
the  remains  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  blade  bone,  broiled. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xix,  1  should  like  well . .  to  return 
to  my  sowens  and  my  poor-man-of-mutton.  Ibid,  (note), 
I  think,  landlord . .  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  a  poor  man. 

4.  Combs,  with  poor  marts  (or  poor  metis) : 
t  poor  man's  (men's)  box  =  POOR-BOX   (o&s.)  ; 
poor    man's     MUSTABD,    PARMACETY,    PEPPEH, 
PLASTER,  TREACLE  (see  these  words) ;  poor  man's 
remedy,  local  name  for  wild  valerian,  Valeriana 
officinalis ;   poor  man's  salve,  local  name  for 
Scrophularia  nodosa  and  S.  aquatica  (Britten  & 
Holl.) ;    poor  man's  sauce  :    see  quot. ;    poor 
man's  weather-glass,  the  pimpernel,  Anagallis 
arvensis,  from  its  closing  its  flowers  before  rain. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  So  many  as 
are  disposed,  shall  offer  vnto  the  *poore  mennes  boxe.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  70  The  rest  to  be  geven  to  the 
poore  mens  boxe.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  220  Of 
Valerian..  .They  never  make  any  pottage  or  broath  for  any 
one  that  is  sick,  but  they  put  some  of  this  Herb  therein,  be 
the  disease  what  it  will,  and  is  called  of  them,  The  *Poor 
Mans  Remedy.  1706  PHILLIPS,  *Poor-man's  Sauce  or 
Carriers  Sauce,  Sauce  made  of  a  Shalot,  cut  very  small, 
with  Salt,  white  Pepper,  Vinegar  and  Oil.  1847  Nat.  Cycl. 
I.  661  The  Pimpernel,  or  '  *Poor  Man's  Weather-Glass  ,  so 
called  because  its  flowers . .  refuse  to  expand  in  rainy  weather. 

Poorness  (pii°Mnes).  [f.  POOR  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  poor;  poverty. 

fl.  Want  of  wealth  or  possessions;  indigence. 
06s.  (Now  replaced  by  POVERTY.) 

c  1275  Sinners  Beware  1 13  in  O.  E.  Misc.  75  pe  poure  may 
wel  mysse  Bute  he  his  pouernesse  Mid  mylde  heorte  }?olye. 
1382  WYCLIF  j  Chron.  xxii.  14  Loo  !  I  in  my  lytyl  pornesse 
haue  mad  redy  before  the  expenses  of  the  hous  of  the  Lord. 
c  1450  Godstjw  Reg.  71  For  powrenesse  of  his  vicariage. 
1613  CHAPMAN  Revenge  Bussy  D'Ambois  i.  i,  See  how  small 
cause . .  the  most  poore  man  [has]  to  be  grieu'd  with  poore- 
nesse. a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  in.  n  Which  See,., 
for  the  poorness  thereof,  lay  Bishopless  for  three  years. 
\>.fig.  (Cf.  POOR  a.  i  d.) 

1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  1265  (Lamb.  MS.)  To  schew  hem 
meKnesse  and  porenesse  to  stoppe  pride.  1786  A.  MACLEAN 
CArist's  Commission  iii.  (1846)  129  [The  Gospel]  enjoins 
poorness  of  Spirit. 

2.  Deficiency  in  some  good  constituent ;  unpro- 
ductiveness ;  leanness  or  want  of  vigour  caused  by 
ill  feeding ;  thinness,  scantiness,  insufficiency. 

IS77  B.  Gooes  Heresbach's  Hiisb.  in.  (1586)  142  b,  Lacke 
of  good  feedingj  whereof  proceedeth  poorenesse,  and  of 
poorenesse,  skabbes  and  manginesse.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
§  665  The  Poornesse  of  the  Herbs,  .shew  the  Poornesse  of 
the  Earth.  178*  H.  WATSON  in  Med.  Commun.  (1784)  I.  89 
From  the  poorness  of  the  blood  contained  in  its  vessels. 
1883  Contemp.  Rev.  June  904  Exhausted  from  poorness  of 
diet. 

3.  Deficiency  in  some  desirable  quality;  small- 
ness  of  worth ;   inferiority,   paltriness,  meanness. 
Also  (with  //.)  an  instance  of  this,  a  paltry  or 
inferior  piece  of  work. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  v.  1493  Let  none  the  poore- 
nesse of  my  gifts  deride.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  285  I-  4 
Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  Poornesses  of  Expression  upon 
this  Account.  1884  Law  Times  29  Nov.  73/2  The  poorness 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  judges. 

b.  Want  of  spirit  or  courage ;  paltriness  or 
meanness  of  character  or  conduct. 

1625  BACON  En..  Simulation  (Arb.)  507  A  Habit  of  Dis- 
simulation, is  a  Hinderance,  and  a  Poorenesse.  a  1716 
SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  X.  226  Those  indeed  . .  would,  no  ques- 
tion, account  all  refusal  of  a  duel  poorness  and  pusillanimity. 
1822  C.  WELLS  Stories  after  Nat.  99  The  duke  unhorsed 
the  lady,  chiding  Alfred  for  his  poorness. 

PooT-rate.  Also  8-9  poor's  rate.  A  rate  or 
assessment,  for  the  relief  or  support  of  the  poor. 

1601  Ace.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  80, 
ixs.  xd...for  the  pur  rait  mony.  1782  MissBuRNEvCVc/tfa 
ix.  iv,  I  pay  the  poor's  rate,  and  that's  what  I  call  charity 
enough  for  any  man.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  74  The 


H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  ix.  730  Householders.. paying  poor-rates 
and  borough-rates. 

Poo-r-spi:rited,  a.  Having  or  showing  a  poor 
spirit  (cf.  quot.  1611  s.  v.  POOR  a.  5b);  f  having 
a  paltry  spirit,  low-minded  (obs) ;  deficient  in 
spirit  or  courage,  cowardly. 

1670  G.H.f/ist.  Cardinals  n.  n.  170  Certain  pittifull  and 
poor-spirited  reasons.  1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  viii.  363 
That  sottish  and  poor-spirited  Vice,  the  Vice  of  Covetous, 
ness.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  in.  v,  Master  Blifil  was 
generally  called  a  sneaking  rascal,  a  poor-spirited  wretch, 
with  other  epithets  of  the  like  kind.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill 
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on  Fl.  in.  i,  Mr.  Tulliver  would  never  have  asked  anything 
from  so  poor-spirited  a  fellow  for  himself. 
Hence  Pocvr-spi'ritedness. 

1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  ig.  xiii.  §  z  (1669)  5r5/2 
Ye  that  think  it  childish  and  poor-spiritedness  to  weep  at  a 
Sermon.  1898  R.  F.  HORTON  Commnndm.  Jesus  iv.  50  He 
does  not  praise  poverty  as  such,  still  less  does  He  refer  to 
what  we  mean  by  poor-spiritedness. 

llPoort(p6oJt).  S.  Afr.     [£>•&.  poort  (poll)  gate, 

;    POUT  s6.2,  in  S.  Africa,  a  pass.]     A  mountain  pass. 

1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  ii.  149  We  entered  the  poort,  or 

'    gorge  of  the  mountains,  through  which  the  River  of  Baboons 

issues.     1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (cd.  2) 

'    I.  45  This  poort,  or  mountain  pass,  the  terror  of  waggon - 

I    drivers.     1894  B.  MITFORD  R.  Fanning*  Quest  xxii,  A 

poort  is  a  pass  or  defile  as  distinct  from  a  kloof. 

Poort,  Poort  eolyce,  obs.  ff.  PORT,  POETOULLIS. 

Poortith.    (pu«uti)>).      Sc.    and    north,    dial. 

Forms :  6  purteth,  puirteith,  6-  puirtith,  8- 

poortith.     [a.  OF.  pouer-,  poverteit  (i2th  c.  in 

U&tr€),povretet  (1329  in  Godef.  Compl.\  poevreteit 

\    (1466  Ibid.),  povretez  (pi.  of  -tet,  I5th  c.  Jbid.)  :— 

j    L.  paupertat-em,  accus.    of  paupertas  POVERTY. 

The  examples  cited  show  the  OF.  form  in  -tet, 

surviving  almost  to  the  date  of  the  Sc.  examples  in 

-teth.~\     The  condition  of  being  poor ;  poverty. 

1508  DUNBAR  Fitting  n8  Bot  now,  in  winter,  for  purteth 
thow  art  ti  ai kit.  1567  Gude  *  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  73  Extreime 
puirteith,  nor  greit  ryches,  Thow  gif  me  not.  1721  RAMSAY 
Prospect  of  Plenty  199  Curs'd  poortith  !  love  and  hymen's 
deadly  fae.  1786  BURNS  Tiva  Dogs  104  They're  no  sac 
wretched's  ane  wad  think,  Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's 
brink,  a  1839  PRAED/r'twy  Poetry  isbest  paid  for  \,  Though 
sorrow  reign  within  his  heart,  And  poortith  hold  his  purse. 
[In  E.  D.  D.  from  Shetland  to  Northumbld.  and  Cumbld.] 

Poorty :  see  POVERTY. 

Poo'r-will.  [So  named  in  imitation  of  its 
disyllabic  note  :  cf.  WHIP-POOR-WILL.]  A  bird  of 
the  N.  American  genus  P/ialxnoptilus,  esp.  P. 
miitalli,  common  in  the  Western  United  States. 

1888  ROOSEVELT  in  Century  Mag.  Mar.  664/2  At  nightfall 
the  poor-wills  begin  to  utter  their  boding  call  from  the 
wooded  ravines  back  in  the  hills ;  not  '  whip-poor-will ',  as 
in  the  East,  but  with  two  syllables  only.  Ibid.,  A  poor-will 
lit  on  the  floor  beside  me. 

Poory,  Poose,  Poost,  obs.  ff.  POKY  a.,  POSE, 
POST.  Pooste,  var.  POUSTIE,  power. 

Foot  (put),  sbl  Now  chiefly  north.  A  dial,  form 
of  POULT,  applied  not  only  to  chickens  and  young 
game  birds,  but  to  the  young  of  various  other 
animals,  e.  g.  a  small  haddock,  a  young  trout. 

(In  the  latter  application  some  would  refer  it  to  OE.  pitta 
I  in  xle-puta.  eel-pout.) 

1512  ly'iltofj.  Barlowe  (Somerset  Ho.),  Fur  of  fox  pootes. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farine  679  Partridge, 
pheasant,  quaile,  raile,  poots,  and  such  like.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  II.  311/1  A  Cock  [is  called]  first  a  Peep,  then  a 
Chicken,  then  a  Foot.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  573  Found 
them  as  big  as  Pool-Eggs.  1825  JAMIESON,  Pool,  this  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  Pout,  used  to  denote  a  small  haddock, 
Fife.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Foot,  a  young  growse  or 
moor  pool.  1890  J.  SERVICE  Thir  Notandums  \.  5  The 
lambin'  o'  the  yowes,  the  cleckin'  o'  the  poots. 

Poot,  sbt  Obs.  [A  variant  of  POTE^.I:  cf.foot 
POTE  v.]  A  stirring  rod  :  see  quot. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xviii.  P  2  A  long 
strong  round  Iron  Stirring  Poot ;  the  Handle  of  which  Stirring 
Poot  is  also  about  two  Yards  long  or  more,  and  the  Poot  it 
self  almost  twice  the  length  of  the  depth  of  the  Melting  Pot. 

Poot,  poote,  var.  POTE  I*. ;  obs.  or  dial.  f.  I'UT  v. 

fPooter.   Obs.  rare,     [(.pool,  POTE  v.  +  ER1.] 

'=  POTING-STICK,  or  POKING-STICK. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvii.  218  Busks,  Perrewigs, 
Maskes,  Plumes  of  feathers  fram'd,  Supporters,  Footers, 
Fardingales  aboue  the  Loynes  to  waire,  That  be  she  near  so 
bomle-tnin,  yet  she  crosse-like  seem's  four-squaire. 

Poother,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  POTHER,  POWDER. 
Pop  (ppp),  s/>.1    Forms :  see  POP  z/.1    [Onoma- 
topoeic :  goes  with  POP  z>.l] 

1.  An  act  of  popping,   a.  A  blow,  knock,  stroke, 
slap ;  now,  a  slight  rap  or  tap.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  4421  Philomene . .  jaff  him  certes 
suche  a  poppe,  That  he  fel  ouer  his  hors  croppe.  Ibid. 
9300  He  hadde  lau;t  many  a  pop,  For  ther  was  many  a 
strokseuen.  1483  Cath.Angl.  286/2  A  Poppe  J  vbiastrake. 
1825  JAMIESON,  Pap,pawp,  a  blow,  a  thwack.  Aberd,  1857 
G.  OUTRAN  Lyrics  (1887)  137  Ilka  pap  xvi'  the  shoot  on  trie 
i  tap  o1  the  moot 

f  b.  A  humorous  remark,  a  joke ;  cf.  CRACK 
j  sb.  5.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1550  Image  Hypocr.  I.  518  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  II.  420 
|    With  your  mery  poppes :  Thus  youe  make  vs  sottes,  And 
play  with  vs  boopepe. 

2.  A  short  abrupt  sound  of  explosion. 


__  jyseorpop. 

II.  vi.  91  The  common  pops  of  the  squibs  and  crackers. 
1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxix,  I  cannot  bear  people  to 
keep  their  minds  bottled  up  for  the  sake  of  letting  them  off  . 
with  a  pop. 

b.  The  moment  occupied  by  a  pop  ;  at  a  pop,  in 
one  instant,  suddenly,  dial.  [cf.  F.  tout  A  coup,  taut 
if  ti 


1534  MORE  Com/,  afst.  Trib.  it.  Wks.  1202/2  At  a  poppe, 
down  they  descende  into  hell.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pep.  a 
short  space.  Lane.  1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

3.  A  shot  with  a  fire-arm.     Also ./?£•. 


POP. 
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i6§7  W.  MURICL  Coena  quasi  K.oif»j  xxiv.  249  They  have 
onely  faced  the  enemy,  ..given  a  pop  or  two,  and  raUcd 
a  smoak.  1819  W.  T.  MONCRIKPP  Giovanni  in  Lond.  \\.  i, 
You've  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  have  a  pop  at  him  ? 
1861  KKF.EMAN  in  Stephens  Life  .5-  Lett.  (1895)  II.  ix.  228 
Prestige,  you  know,  I  always  like  to  have  a  pop  at. 
b.  trans/.  A  pistol,  slang. 

17*8  [De  FOE]  Street  Robberies  Consider* d  33  Pepfs, 
Pistols.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  viii,  I  gleaned  a  few 
things,  such  as  a  pair  of  pops,  silver  mounted.  1834  H. 
AINSWORTH  Rookwood  ML  v,  His  pops  in  his  pocket.  1806 
Harper's  Mag,  XCII.  784/2  Pops  all  put  away,  so  she 
won  t  be  finding  one  and  be  killing  herself. 

4.  In  the  namesof  two  West  Indian  species  of  Phy- 
salis (Bladder-herb  or  Winter  Cherry):  the  Cow- 
pop  or  Pops  i  and  Horse  pop  or  Pop-vine ;  see  quots. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  161  Pops;  Lat.  Alkekengi 
Indicum  niajus.  This  Plant  hath,  .thin  bluish  capsular  Pods, 
which  inclose  a  round  ..  Fruit  of  about  the  Bigness  of  a 
small  Cherry.  ..There  is  another  Plant,  which  bears  the 
!-.nne  kind  of  Fruit  . .  being  a  creeping  scandent  Plant.  . . 
This  is  called  the  Pop- Vine,  and  grows  in  most  Parts  of  the 
Island.  1848  SCHOMBURG  Hist.  Barbados  610  Physalis 
barbadensiS)  Jacq^.  Pop  Vine,  Hughes.  Horse  Pop.  Phy- 
salis an$ulatat  Linn.  Pops,  Hughes,  Cow  Pop. 

5.  A  name  for  any  effervescing  beverage,   esp. 
ginger-beer  or  (later)  champagne,  from  the  sound 
made  when  the  cork  is  drawn  from  the  vessel  con- 
taining it.  colloq. 

iSia  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  284  A  new  manufactory  of 
a  nectar,  between  soda-water  and  ginger-beer,  and  called 
pop,  because  'pop  goes  the  cork'  when  it  is  drawn.  18.. 
J.  WILSON  Laking  m  Casquet  o/ Lit.  I.  39/2  With  plenty  of 
ginger-beer,.  ..soda,  and  imperial  pop.  1884  H.  SMART  Post 
to  Finish  1 1.  xvi.  251  He  don't  warrant  my  calling  for  '  pop  ' 
[champagne].  1894  H.  DHUMMOND  Ascent  Man  214  [A 
man],  when  he  calls  champagne  fizz,  or  a  less  aristocratic 
beverage  pop,  is  following  in  the  wake  of  the  inventors  of 
Language. 

6.  A  mark  made  by  a  slight  rapid  touch  ;  a  dot ; 
a  spot,  a  speck.     A\$ojig. 

1718  MKS.  ItKADSHAwin  Lett.  CtessSitffolk  (1824)  I.  28  You 
are  a  pop  nearer  being  a  countess  than  you  was  last  week. 

92  That  marvellous  pop  of  lignt  across  the  foreground.  1886 
C.  SCOTT  Sht€p~Farmmg  138  The  draft  ewes,  .only  receive 
a 'pop 'or  dot  of  the  same  tar  from  a  round  stick  on  the 
shoulder.  1894  R.  S.  FERGUSON  Westmorland  xviii.  290 
Strokes  and  pops  and  letters  marked  with  tar  or  ruddle. 

b.  Pops  and  pairs :  app.  a  corruption  of  post 
and  pair  (see  POST  so.4). 

£1780  M.  LONSDALE  Upshot  in  S.  Gilpin  Songs  (1866)  276 
At  pops  an'  pairs  laikt  long  an1  sair.  1804  R.  ANDERSON 
Cumberld.  Ball.  94  Pay  me  the  tuppence  I  wan  frae  thee 
Ae  neet  at  pops  and  pairs. 

7.  slang.    The  act  of  pawning.    In  pop :  in  pawn 
or  pledge  :  cf.  POP  z/.l  7,  POP-SHOP. 

1866  Routledgc's  Every  Boy's  A  nn.  292  '  Great  shame— put 
him  in  pop— gentleman's  son  '..I  knew  that  her  'put  him  in 
pop '  meant  that  I  was  pawned  when  a  baby.  1886  J.  K. 
JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  (1896)  7  Yet  what  a  piece  of  work 
a  man  makes  of  his  first  *  pop  "...  He  hangs  about  outside 
the  shop . .  he  enters . .  he  comes  out  of  the  sTiop  [etc.]- 

Pop  (ppp)»  J^-2  CaPP-  short  for  POPPET  or 
POPLET.  Cf.  also  obs.  F.  popinet  poupine  a  pretty 
little  woman  (see  POPPIN).]  A  term  of  endear- 
ment for  a  girl  or  woman ;  darling ;  also,  a  mis- 
tress, a  kept  woman. 

1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  Apology  II.  39  A  few  nights  after  my 
benefit,  Lord  Tyrawley  came  into  the  room  smiling,  and 
said,..'  Pop,  I  have  got  you  a  husband  t '  1895  T.  CREEVEY 
Papers*  etc.  (1904)  II.  87  When  I  look  at  these  three  young 
women,  and  at  this  brazen-faced  Pop  who  is  placed  over 


you  a  ticket  to  tLe  circus. 

Pop,  j£.3  dial.  [perh.  from  prec.  sb.]  A  local 
name  of  the  Redwing  (Turdus  iliacus). 

1848  Zoologist  VI.  2258  The  redwing  is  a  '  pop  '. 

Pop  (pf>p),  sb.*  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
popular  concert  \  see  POPULAR  30. 

i86a  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1887)  355  We  have  been  to  a 
Monday  Pop,  to  hear  Beethoven's  Septett.  1801  Newcastle 
Even.  Chrjn.  14  Dec.  2/6  The  Saturday  Pops  111  Newcastle 
are  in  a  bad  way. 

Hence  Po-ppite,  a  performer  at,  or  a  frequenter 
of,  the  popular  concerts, 

1893  Westm.  Gas.  5  Nov.  3/2  The  death  of  that  old  and 
famous  Poppite ',  Sir  Charles  Halld  1902  Ibid.  13  May  1/3 
,  n c  ^inerant  muffin-man  who  vexes  the  souls  of  devout 

Poppites '  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Fop,  M.fi  [Said  to  be  so  called  from  L.  popina, 
or  Kng.  lollipop  shop,  '  the  rooms  having  been 
orig.  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hatton,  who  kept  such 
a  shop'.]  At  Eton  College,  The  name  of  a 
social  club  and  debating  society,  founded  in  1811. 

1865  Etonian*  207  (Farmer)  The  chief  attraction  of  Pop 
in  its  being  a  sort  of  social  club,.. the  members  are 
strictly  limited  (originally  twenty-two,  since  increased  to 
twenty  eight).  1883  J.  B.  RICHARDS  Seven  Years  at  Eton 
xxxiii.  366  He  [W.  W.  Wood]  was  one  of  the  most  fluent 
speakers  at '  Pop '.  1889  MAXWELL  LYTE  Hist.  Eton  College 
375  Pop  has  always  had  a  great  social  power.  1902  G.  W.  E. 
RUSSELL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVIII.  733/3  He  [Gladstone 
aj.  tton]^  was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage . .  in  the  debates 
of  the  Eton  Society,  learnedly  called  'The  Literati'  and 
vulgarly  '  Pop '. 

Pop  vppp),  v.l    Also  5-7  poppe,  7-8  popp,  9 
dial,    pap,  pawp.     [Onomatopoeic :    goes  with 
'  ,  int., 


1.  trans.  To  strike,  rap,  knock  (^  obs.}.    Also,  to 
strike  with  a  slight  rap  or  tap.  dial* 

£•1386  [implied  in  POFPKR  sb.  i].  £1441  Chron.  London 
(1827)  130  Kedy  to  a  popped  hym  in  the  face  with  his 
dagger.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  286/2  To  Poppe;  vbi  tostryke. 
ciSi?  HOGG  Tales  tf  Sk.  I.  336  She  popped  her  master  on 
the  forehead. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  small  quick  explosive  sound  ; 
to  burst  or  explode  with  a  pop. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  1  24  b,  Popping  or  smack- 
ing with  the  mouthe.  1809  M  AI.KIX  Gil  Sltis  x.  tii.  P  9  The 
report  of  musketry,  popping  so  near  the  head-quarters  of 
our  repose.  1855  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card,  (i860  179  When 
you  hear  the  first  gun  pop  at  the  unhappy  partridges,  1859 
[see  3).  1894  K.  GRAHAUE  Pagan  /'.  159  When  the  chestnuts 
popped  in  the  ashes. 

•fb.  Of  the  eye  :  To  protrude  (as  if  to  burst  out}. 

1680  J.  AUBREY  in  Lett.  Eminent  Persons  (1813)  III.  565 
Full  eie,  popping  out  and  working. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  a  sudden  explosive 
report  ;  to  fire,  let  off,  as  an  explosive  or  fire-arm 
(alsoySjj1.)  ;  to  cause  (anything)  to  burst  with  a  pop. 
To  pop  com  :  see  quot.  1859,  and  cf.  POP-CORN. 

1595  Drake's  Voy,  (Hakl.  Soc.  )  23  We  popt  away  powder 
and  shott  to  no  purpose,  a  1652  A.  WILSON  Inconstant 
Ladle  u.  i,  Haue  a  speech  readie  to  popp  of  in  triumph. 
1831  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  \.  ix,  When  a  musket's  half  worn 
out,  schoolboys  buy  it  —  pop  it  at  sparrows.  1859  BARTLETT 
Diet.  A/Her,  (ed.  3),  To  Pop  Corn,  to  parch  or  roast  Indian 
corn  until  it  '  pops  open.  .  .'  A  little  boy  sat  by  the  kitchen 
fire  A  popping  corn  m  the  ashes.*  1883  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Seasons  in  Pages  fr.  Old  Vol.  Life  160  The  ginger-beer 
carts  rang  their  bells  and  popped  their  bottles.  1887  Daily 
News  17  June  5/1  There  was  popped  corn. 

4.  intr.  To  shoot,  fire  a  gun.  colloq. 

17*5  New  Cant.  Dict.^  To  fop,  to  fire  a  Pistol,  1776 
EARL  PERCY  Lett,  (1902)  74  They  sent  down..  a  number  of 
their  rangers  to  pop  at  our  advanced  posts  and  sentries. 
a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  La,  Thoultntse,  Pop- 
ping at  pheasants.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xix. 
563  We  heard  our  sportsman  popping  away,  .in  the  barley. 
b.  trans.  To  shoot  down  ;  to  pick  0/Twith  a  shot. 

1762  Pennsylv.  Archives  (1853)  IV.  84  They  knew  the 
woods  well,  and  would  pop  them  down  3  for  i.  1813  SIR  G. 
JACKSON  Diaries  fy  Lett,  (1873)  '!•  2^o  Many  unwary  strag- 
glers have  been  popped  off  in  this  way.  1861  DUCHAILLU 
Equat.  Afr.  ix.  106  Keeping  our  guns  in  readiness  to  pop 
down  anything  which  should  come  in  our  way. 

5.  trans.  To  put  promptly,   suddenly,  or  unex- 
pectedly   (sometimes    implying    quiet   or   furtive 
action)  :  usually  with  some  extension,  as  doivttt  in, 
Ofi,  out,  H/,  into  or  out  of  '(a  place;,  etc. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Replyc,  122  Whan  ye.  .porisshly  fort  he 
popped  Your  sysmaticate  sawes  Agaynst  Goddes  lawes. 
1553  Respublica  (Brandl)  v.  vii.  18  He  vaire  [  —  fair]  popt  me 
tosilence.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid  vi.  73!),  Now  diue  they  to 
the  hot  tome  downe,  now  vp  their  heades  they  pop.  IS_77 
HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  329  To  put  by  him 
that  poppeth  in  any  other  seeds.  1587  GREENE  Trita- 
vteron  of  Love  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  77  What  moues  you 
..to  pop  forth  so  sodainlie  this  darke  probleme?  1596 
NASHE  Saffron  JVaftten  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  174  You.. 
popt  out  your  Booke  against  me.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl. 
Alch.  §  82.  109  She.  .popt  tt  into  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 
it  all  at  once.  1750  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  355  Another 
fellow  of  Eton  has  popped  out  a  sermon  against  the  Doctor 
since  his  death.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  xxxiii,  He 
takes  and  pops  me  into  the  ditch  !  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  \. 
vii,  To.  .pop  him  slily  into  the  reservoir.  180  MRS.  STOWE 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  ix,  Popping  his  head  out  of  some  window 
or  door.  1860  THACKERAV  Round.  Papers*  Screens  in 
Dining  Rooms,  One  dear  little  lady  .  .  popped  her  paper 
under  the  tablecloth. 

b.  spec.  To  put  out  (a  light)  suddenly  ;  to  jot 
down  (words)  ;  t  to  put  off(^  person)  with  (some- 
thing), put  off  ex  put  aside  (a  thing). 

1602  MARSTOM  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  Ui,  fie  conquer  Rome, 
Pop  out  the  light  of  bright  religion.  1601  —  Ant.  ty  Mel. 
I.  Wks.  1856  I.  16  Swarthy  dark'  nes.se  popt  out  Phoebus  eye. 
a  16*5  FLETCHER  Noble  Gent.  \.  i,  And  do  you  pop  me  off 
with  this  slight  answer?  1658-9  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
III.  149,  I  would  have  you  not  to  pop  off  the  question. 
1774  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  304  Popping 
down  my  thoughts  from  time  to  time  upon  paper.  iSaa 
E.  A.  PORDEN  in  L'Estrange  Friendships  Miss  Mitford 
(1882)  I.  v.  141,  1.  .shall  at  once  pop  down  what  occurs  to 
me.  1844  l^n-KENsJ/rtr/.  CAu3.xxv'm,  Pop  me  down  among 
your  fashionable  visitors,  1894  A.  DOBSON  i8M  Cent.  Vig- 
nettes Ser.  u.  i.  3  He  popped  out  the  guttering  candle. 

6.  To  put  (a  question)  abruptly,  to  *  come  out 
with  '  (f  also  with  out]  ;  spec,  to  pop  the  question 
(slang  or  colloquy  to  propose  marriage  (also  ellipt. 
to  pop). 

1715  BYROM  Rein.  (1854)  I.  i.  248  Dear  Governor  and 
Governess,  the  boy  here  having  given  me  leave  to  ask  you 
how  you  do,  I  have  made  bold  to  pop  the  question  to  you. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1810)  VI.  xx.  101  Afraid  he 
would  now,  and  now,  and  now,  pop  out  the  question  ;  which 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  put.  1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  iv. 
i.  p  6  You..  pop  the  question  without  making  any  bones  of 
it.  i8a6  Miss  MITFOHD  Village  Ser.  II.  (1863)  432,  I  have 
reason  to  think  the  formidable  interrogatory,  which  is 
emphatically  called  'popping  the  question  ',  is  actually  the 
only  question  which  he  has  never  popped.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Chron.  Barset  I.  58  '  Is  it  settled?  '  she  asked.  '  Has  he 
popped  ?'  1885  E.  C.  JOHNSON  Track  of  Crescent  xv.  19,0 
When  a  young  man  wanted  to  '  pop  '  to  the  object  of  his 
affections,  he  called  at  the  house. 

7.  To  put  in  pledge,  to  pawn,  slang. 

1731  FIELDING  Lett.  Writer  \\.  ii,  Ay,,  .he'll  make  us  pop 
our  unders  for  the  reckoning;  we'll  not  go  with  him.  1851 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Lab.  I.  474  [She]  took  one  to  pop.  -for  an 
old  'oman  what  was  on  the  spree.  190*  BAKRIK  Little  If  'kite 
Bird  vi,  It  was  plain  for  what  she  had  popped  her  watch.  i 


8.  intr.  To  pass,  move,  go  or  come  promptly, 
suddenly,  or  unexpectedly  (///,  dow  ;/,  tit,  out,  about, 
between^  etc.). 

1530  PALSGR.  662/1  He  went  so  nere  the  banke  that 
soudaynlyhe  popped  in  to  the  water  over  heed  and  cares. 
1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  25  The 
temperature  of  the  wether  will  not  permute  them  to  pop 
into  the  open  ayre.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  65  He  that 
hath..  Popt  in  betweene  th'  election  and  my  hopes.  1660 
FULLER  Mixt  Contempl.  (1841)  200  Some  presently  popped 
up  into  the  pulpit.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  uiss. 
(i  708)  76  A  hundred  or  more  Cartesian  Puppits  pop  up  upon 
peck.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  67-3/1  She  might  Pop 
in.  1770  J.  BARETTI  Journ.  Lond.  to  Genoa  IV.  App.  266, 
I  expected.,  to  see  some  beautiful  damsel  pop  out  suddenly. 
1780  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  6  Dec,  In  the  evening.  .  I  just 


.  4^2 1/2  Just  pop  home  for  a  bundle  of  prospectuses. 
1899  K.  T.  HILLEN  Log  Sfa-ivaifi^i  He  requested  me  to 
1  pop  across  the  road  '  and  get  htm  a  drop  of  rum. 

b.  To  come  on  or  upon  abruptly,  suddenly,  un- 
expectedly, or  by  chance;  to  light  upon^  happen 
upon. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  61, 1  was  but  talking 
to  one  of  her  maids  just  now, .  .and  she  popt  upon  us.  1759 
STERNE  Tr.  Shattdy  I.  xiv,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pop 
upon  the  very  thing  I  wanted.  1791  MARY  WOLLSTONECR. 
Rights  Wont.  v.  131  We  pop  on  the  author  when  we  only 
expected  to  meet  the  father.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleo- 
mania  165  She  pops,  as  perchance,  upon  kind  Mistress 
Meeke. 

o.  To  pop  off($\v>  off  the  hooks] :  to  die.  slang. 

1764  KOOTE  ratron  \.  (1781)  17  If  Lady  Pepperpot  should 
happen  to  pop  off.  1778  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  5  luly(  What 
a  pity  it  would  have  been  had  I  popped  off  in  my  last  illness. 
c  iSao  KEATS  Let.  to  Haydon  Poet.  Wks.  (1886)  24,  I  am 
afraid  I  shallpopoff  just  when  mymind  is  able  to  run  alone. 
1887  G.  R.  SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem,  112  He'd  said  his 
mother  would  soon  pop  off  the  hooks,  and  he'd  have  all  her 
money. 

fPop,  z>.2  Obs.  rare.  (Also  5  erron.papphe.) 
[Origin  uncertain  :  cf.  OF.  popiner  (later  poupimr) 
to  adorn  (oneself),  said  of  a  woman  (Godefr.), 
f.  po(tt)pin  dressy,  showy :  see  POPPIN.]  trans. 
To  paint  or  patch  (the  face)  with  a  cosmetic. 

V  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1019  No  wvntred  browis 
had  she,  Ne  popped  hir,  for  it  neded  nought  To  wyndre 
hir,  or  to  peynte  hir  ought,  c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  <$•  Sens. 
1368  It  needed  noght  to  papphe  hir  face,  For  she  was  .. 
Ryght  agreable  of  look  and  chere.  1430-40  —  Bochas  I. 
xx.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  81/1  To  farce  and  poppe  ther  visage. 


your  here  pullyd  or  crowlyd  [ed.  1532  pomped]. 

Hence  t  Po*pping  "vbl.  sb.  Also  b.  foncr, 
(?)  materials  used  in  painting  the  face. 

1416  LYDG.  De  Cm/.  Pilgr.  13372  In  ffrench  ycallyd 
'  ffarderye  '  And  in  ynjjlyssh,  off  old  wrytyngi  Ys  ynamyd  ek 
'  poppyng '.  a  1450  A  nt.  de  la  'lour  70  Doughtres,  t  OK  it  he 
here .  .ensaumple  to  leue  all  suche  lewde  folyes  and  counter- 
feting,  poppinge,  and  peintinge.  b.  14..  Voc.\r\  Wr.« 
Wulcker  562/1  Acumen^  a  popyn.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  286/2 
Poppynge,  acus,  ctrusa,  stibium^  venenttm. 

Pop  (pep),  *»A|  odv.  [The  same  onomatopoeic 
wordju  POP  j£.l,  POP ».l, used  interjectionally and 
adverbially.]  With  (the  action  or  sound  of)  a  pop  ; 
instantaneously,  abruptly  ;  unexpectedly. 

Pop  goes  the  weasel,  name  of  a  country  dance  very  popular 
in  tne  *  fifties ',  in  which  these  words  were  sung  or  ex- 
claimed by  the  dancers  white  one  of  them  darted  under 
the  arms  of  the  others  to  his  partner;  also  the  name  of  the 
tune ;  hence  as  a  vb.  and  in  other  humorous  uses.  See 
N.  $  Q.  (1905)  ioth  Ser.  III.  492,  IV.  209. 

1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  in.  ii,  Into  that  bush  Pop  goes  his 
pate,  and  all  his  face  is  comb'd  over.  167*  VILLIERS  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  \.  (Arb.)  31  As  soon  as  any  one  speaks, 
pop  I  slap  it  down,  and  make  that,  too,  my  own.  1801  G. 
COLMAN  Poor  CentUm.  \.  ii,  It  fell  out  unexpected— pop,  on 
a  sudden ;  like  the  going  off  of  a  field-piece,  c  1854  (Music. 
seller's  Advt.  in  Newspaper)*  The  new  country  dance  '  Pop 
goes  the  weasel ',  introduced  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
—  Musical  Bouquet  No.  409,  Pop  goes  the  Weasel'.  La 
Tempt te ;  and  Le  Grand  Pere.  These  fashionable  dances 
as  performed  at  the  Court  balls.  1855  in  A7.  $  Q.  ioth  Ser. 
IV.  21  i/i  This  dance  U  very  popular,  it  is  without  decep- 
tion, '  Pop  goes  the  weasel '  has  been  to  Court,  and  met  a 
good  reception.  1855  SMEDLEY  H.  Covcrdalc  xxxiv,  Dear 
old  Punch,  with  his  private  band  pop-going- the- weasel  like 
an  harmonious  steam-engine.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems 
139  Pop  cracked  the  guns  !  Mod.  1  heard  it  go  '  pop '. 

Pop-,  in  Comb.  [Cf.  POP  v.\  J^1]  Usually  the 
verb  m  combination  with  a  sb.  or  adv.,  meaning 
something  that  pops,  or  that  which  pops  in  some 
way ;  rarely  the  sb.  or  adv. :  pop-dock,  pop- 
glove,  the  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea] ;  pop- 
eye,  an  out-starting,  bulging,  prominent  eye; 
hence  pop-eyed  a. ;  pop-in,  a  drink  composed  of 
beer  into  which  a  small  proportion  of  whisky  or 
brandy  is  'popped* ;  f  pop-mouth,  a  mouth  able  to 
utter  an  exclamation  with  a  sharp  outburst ;  pop- 
off,  the  discharge  of  fire-arms;  pop-out,  the  act 
of  popping  out,  as  when  a  cork  is  drawn ;  pop- 
Bhooter  =  POPOUSXEB;  pop- valve  =  PLTFET 
VALVE;  pop-weed,  a  provincial  name  of  the 
Bladderwort. 


POPADAM. 
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POPEDOM. 


SMOLLETT  Rod,  Rand,  vi,  A  liquor  called  *pop-in>  com- 
posed  by  mixing  a  quartern  of  brandy  with  a  quart  of 
small  beer.  1870  J.  K.  HUNTER  Life  Stud.  Charac.  273 
A  'gang  o'  pap-in  rwM  the  order.  1594  NASHE  Terrors  of 
Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  270  Fellowes  they  were  that  had 
good  big  *pop  mouths  to  crie  Port  a  helme  Saint  George. 
1843  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  239  Not  even  the  *P°P* 
off  of  a  Milford  snob  to  be  heard.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gitrney 
III.  32  The  creaking  of  a  corkscrew,  followed  by  the  *pop- 
out  of  a  cork.  1845  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  258  To 
avoid  the  *popshooters.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 


_ .  fii,  I  stuck  awniie  witti  my  I 
of  the  *pop-weed. 

||  Fopadam  (pp'padam).  Also  papadom,  pop- 
padum,  -odam.  [Tamil  pappadani,  contr.  from 
panippu-adam  'lentil cake'  (.Yule).]  (Seequots.) 

1820  Asiat'.Res.  XIII.  315  Papadoms,  (fine  cakes,  made  of 
gram  flour,  and  a  fine  species  of  alkali,  which  gives  them  an 
agreeable  salt  taste  and  serves  the  purpose  of  yeast),  1883 
Fisheries  Exkib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  155  Poppadums,  from 
Madras  (cakes  eaten  with  curries).  1904  Daily  Chroti. 
19  Mar.  8/5  The  Anglo-Indian  may  have  with  his  curry 
toasted  poppodams,  wafer  biscuits  made  from  Indian  dhall. 

fPo-pal,  a.  Obs.  rare^1.  [f.  POPE  +  -AL.]  = 
PAPAL  a.  So  Fo-pan  a.  —  PAFAXK  a. 

1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  1. 175  Neither  the  Vestall 
nor  the  Popall  Virgins  will  find  any  great  cause  of  boasting. 
1839  J.  ROGERS  Antifopopr.  xin.  ii.  294  Quite  above  the 
range  of  popan  and  priestal  philanthropy. 

t  Po'pard.  Obs.  rare,  [Origin  uncertain  :  cf. 
POPELER,  POPPEL.  The  suffix  as  in  CANAKD,  MAL- 
LARD, etc.]  Some  kind  of  fowl :  ?  =  POPPEL. 

1413  In  Exeter  Reg.^  Stafford  (1886)  403  note^  Dorsorium 
largum,  operatum  volucribus  vocatis  popardys. 

Fopatrye,  obs.  form  of  PUPPETRY. 

Po'p^oorn.  U.  S.  [f.  POP  a.1  3  +  CORN  sl>i  5 ; 
in  a  orig.  popped  earn.']  a.  Maize  or  Indian  corn 
parched  till  it  bursts  open  and  exposes  the  white 
inner  part  of  the  grain ;  '  popped '  corn  :  see 
POP  v.l  3.  b.  A  variety  or  sub-species  of  maize 
suitable  for  '  popping'.  Also  attrib. 

[1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Artier.,  Popped  corn,  parched  Indian 
corn,  so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes  on  bursting  open. 
The  variety  usually  prepared  in  this  way  is  of  a  dark  color, 
with  a  small  grain.]  1858  TV.  York  Tribune  14  Jan.  2/3, 
I  got  on  the  cars.. after  . .  flattening  out  an  apple-boy  and 
pop-corn  vender.  1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  EMERSON  Lett. 
fy  Soc.  Aims  iv.  119  The  pop-corn  and  Christmas  hemlock 
spurting  in  the  fire.  1893  KATE  SANBORN  Trntlif*  Worn. 
S.  California  129  A  farmer  raised  one  thousand  bushels  of 
popcorn  and  stored  it  in  a  barn.  1903  Book  of  Corn  327 
Popcorn,  known  botanically  as  Zea  everta,  is  a  species 
group,  characterized  by  the  excessive  proportion  of  the 
corneous  endosperm  and  the  small  size  of  the  kernels  and 
ear.  ..Twenty-five  varieties  were  catalogued  by  Sturtevant. 

Pope  (p<?"p)>  -f^-1  Forms:  a.  1-2  papa,  2-6 
pape,  4-7  Sc.  paip(e ;  #.  3-  pope,  5-6  poope, 
(7  Scf  pop).  [OE.  papa,  a.  eccl.  L.  papa  (in 
Juvenal  papas\  ad.  late  Gr.  Trairas,  irairds,  late  var. 
of  min-jras  father  (otig.  a  child's  word  ;  cf.  PAPA). 
Thence  also  It,,  Sp.,  Pg.  papa,  F.  pape. 

In  eccL  Gr.  n-an-as  was  applied  to  bishops  tin  Asia  Minor), 
patriarchs,  and  popes;  it  was  a  recognized  title  of  the  Bp, 
of  Alexandria,  a  250.  L./a/*a,  used  as  a  term  of  respect 
for  ecclesiastics  of  high  position,  esp.  bishops  (cf.  mod. 
*  Father'),  occurs  in  Tertullian  a 220,  and  was  applied  so 
late  as  640  by  St.  Gall  to  Desiderius  Bp.  of  Cahors.  But 
from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461)  it  was  in  the 
Western  Church  applied  especially  to,  and  from  1073  claimed 
exclusively  by,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.] 

I.  1.  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Black^  Rc^  White  Pope  \  allusive  designations :  seequot. 
1902. 

a.  A  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  i.  (1890)  252  pa  wass  in  ba  tid 
Uitalius  papa  bass  apostolican  series  aldorbiscop.  <  1122 
O.  E.C&ron.an.  1:15  On  bison  gearesaendese  papa Paschalis 
Raulfe  serceb'  on  Cantwarabyri^  pallium  hider  to  lande. 
6*1154  /£«/.  an.  1124  On  ba^s  daeies  ..forSferde  se  pape  on 
Rome  Calistus  WEES  Xehaten.  c  1*05  LAV.  29738  Pas  binges 
weoren  idone  purh  pene  pape  of  Rome.  loid.  29750  Of 
Gregorie  J»an  pape  [c  1275  be  pope],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22596 
Gregor  J>at  was  pape  o  rome.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii. 
(Afachor)  1248  A  paipe  of  Rome.  1405  Lay  Folks  Mass 
Bk.  64  For  the  pape  of  Rome  and  al  his  cardinals.  1483 
Catlt.  Angl.  268/2  A  Papes  dygnite,  papatus.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  165  Vitht  out  the  lecens  of  the  pape.  1567  Gnde  * 
Codlitt  £.(S.T.  S.)204  The  Paip,  that  Pagane  full  of  pryde. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Ma/.,  Stat.  Robt.  Ill  53  b,  Induring  the 
time  of  the  schisme  (quhilk  was  betwix  paip  Vrban  the  6. 
and  Clement  the  6).  1617  H.  BURTON  Baiting  Pope's  Bull 
67  Pape  and  Ape  differ  but  a  letter ;  but  their  charitie  to 
their  bonnes  lesse. 

£.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  163  pe  holie  lorSewes,  pro- 
phetes,  apostles,  popes,  archebisiopes,  bissopes,  prestes. 
£1275  LAY.  10130  An  holy  man  Jar  was  pope.  1:1290  ^T. 
Eng.  Leg.  I.  22/90  pe  pope  and  J>e  king  Edgar.  1361 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  vin.  8  Part  in  bat  pardoun  f>e  Pope  haj» 
I-graunted.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  408/2  Poope,  papa. 
1503  HAWES  Ex  amp.  Virt,  xin.  iil,  There  was  saynt  peter 
the  noble  pope.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  225 
Christes  vicar  in  erth,  our  holy  father  y  pope.  1581  MUL- 
CASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  163  Make  not  all  priestes 
that  stand  vpon  the  bridge  as  the  Poope  passeth.  1624 
BEUELL  Lett.  x.  138  Paulus  V.  Vice-dens  takes  too  much 
vpon  him,  when  hee  will  bee  Pope-almightie.  A  1651  CAL- 
DERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  187  By  vertue  of  the  Pop's 
Bulls.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  i.  i,  I  would  rather 
kiss  her  hand  than  the  Pope's  toe.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story 


iv,  Tho*  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  33  England  began  to  look  in  another 
quarter  for  support  against  France  and  the  Pope.  1902 
Daily  Chron.  23  Dec.  5/1  Under  this  [crucifix]  is  enthroned 
Leo  XIII,  clad  all  in  white— whence  his  name  the  White 
Pope— and  receives  the  allegiance  of  the  Red  Pope  (the 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda),  the  Black  Pope  (the  General  of 
the  Jesuits). 

b.  An  effigy  of  the  pope  burnt  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (Nov.  5),  on  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's night,  or  at  other  times.  Obs.  or  dial* 

1673  EVELYN  Diary  5  Nov.,  This  night  the  youths  of  the 
Citty  burnt  the  Pope  in  efngie,  after  they  had  made  pro- 
cession with  it.     1678  DRVUEN  CEdipus  Eptl,  34  We  kno\v 
not  what  you  can  desire  or  hope,  To  please  you  more,  but 
burning  of  a  Pope.     1732  POPE  Ep.  Balhurst  214  He., 
heads  the  bold  Train-bands,  and  burns  a  Pope,  1828  Craven 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pope,  a  long  pole,  to  which  an  effigy  of  the 
Pope  was  attached  and  burnt  on  the  sth  of  Nov.    1849 
MACAULAY  .///>/.  En}*.  I.  viii,  II.  xxv.    1887  Kentish  G/oss., 
Popeing,  to  go  popeing  is  to  go  round  with  Guy  Fawkes  on 
the  sth  of  November.  '  Please,  sir,  remember  the  old  Pope  !' 

f  C.  Short  for  pope-day  celebration.  Obs.  rare. 
1766  J.  ADAMS  Diary  5  Nov.,  Wks.  1850  II.  201  Popes 
and  bonfires  this  evening  at  Salem,  and  a  swarm  of  tumul- 
tuous people  attending  them.     1769  Boston  Chron.  6-9  Nov. 
361/2  Description  of  the  Pope,  1769. 

2.  a.  transf.  Applied  to  the  spiritual  head  of 
a  Mohammedan  or  pagan  religion. 

-1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxxi.  3°7  ^n  bat  yle  dwellej*  the 
Pope  of  hire  lawe,  bat  pei  clepen  Lobassy.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage^  (1614)  542  In  this  Citie  dwelleth  the  chiefe  Pope, 
or  High  Priest,  of  that  Superstition.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trap,  (ed.  2)  51  (Religion  o/Persees)  The  Distoore  or  Poke 
..has  13  [precepts].  1836  Pop.  Encyc?.  I.  813/2  Those  who 
were  henceforward  caliphs,  ..these  Mussulman  popes  had 
not  by  any  means  the  power  of  the  Christian.  1897  Westm. 
Gaz,  24  Aug.  8/1  A  probability  that  his  Majesty  of  Siam 
may  soon  become  Pope  as  well  as  King— a  Buddhist  Pope. 
b.  Jig.  One  who  assumes,  or  is  considered  to  have, 
a  position  or  authority  like  that  of  the  pope. 

1589  Hay  any  Work  34  Leaue  your  Nonresidencie,  and 
your  other  sinnes,  sweete  Popes  now.  1689  Andros  Tracts 
II.  106  We  often  say,  that  'every  man  has  a  pope  in  his 
belly'.  1761-71  H.WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  /*«M/.(l?86) 
II.  67  This  Coquerel,  I  find  by  another  note,  was  Generalis 
monetarius,  or  Pope  of  the  mint,  into  which  the  reformation 
was  to  be  introduced.  1801  STRIITT  Sports  4-  Past.  iv.  iii. 
(1876)  446  In  the  churches  immediately  dependent  upon  the 
papal  see  (there  was  elected]  a  pope  of  fools.  Ibid.  447 
The  bishop,  or  the  pope,  of  fools  performed  the  divine 
service  habited  in  the  pontifical  garments.  1854  HAWTHORNE 
in  H.  ff  Wife  (1885)  II.  40  The  family  are.  .followers  of 
Dr.  McMill,  who  is  the  present  Low-Church  pope  of  Liver- 
pool. 1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  19  Jan.  46/3  Burne-Jones.. 
accepted  him  [Rossetti]  as  the  infallible  Pope  of  Art. 

f3.  In  early  times,  A  bishop  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  spec,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  the  title  of 
the  Bishop  or  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Obs. 

^563  Homilies  \\.  Idolatry  \\.  (1859)  J8s  inarfitt,  All  notable 
Bishops  were  then  called  Popes.  1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2) 
i  i/i  Y*  name  Pope . .  may  peraduenture  seme  more  tolerable, 
as  which  hath  ben  vsed  in  the  olde  time  emong  bishops. 
1636  PRYNNE  U*bish.  Tim.  (1661)  1^8  From  the  time  of 
Heraclas,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  called  Papa: 
that  is,  Pope,  or  Grandfather,  (before  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  so  stiled).  1850  NEALE  East.  C/u  I.  126  In  correctness 
of  speech,  ..  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  is  the  only  Prelate 
who  has  a  claim  to  that  title:  the  proper  appellation  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  being  Pope^  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Jerusalem,  Archbishop. 

fb.  Pope  John  =  PBESTEB  JOHN.  Obs.  rare. 
cisn  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  30/2  They  of 
Indyen  hath  one  prynce  &  that  is  pope  lohn.     Ibid.  32/1 
Pope  lohn.  .ye  mooste  myghtyste  kynge. 

II.  Transferred  uses. 

4.  A  small  thick-bodied  freshwater  fish  of  the 
Perch  family ;  the  Ruff.  (So  Ger.  papst.} 

1653  WALTON  Angler  Table,  Directions  now  and  with 
what  baits  to  fish  for  the  Ruffe  or  Pope.  1740  R.  BROOKES 
Art  of  Anglitig\.  xv.  44  The  Ruff  or  Pope.,  seldom  exceeds 
six  inches  [in  length],  and  is  cover'd  with  rough  prickly 
Scales.  1836  F.  S[YKES]  Scraps  fr.  Jml.  21,  I  purchased  a 
quantity  ofpope,  which  are  much  like  perch.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  in  Dace  [and]  Pope  from  Thames. 

1 5.  A  weevil  which  infests  malt  or  grain.   Obs. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1086  The  English  call 
the  Wheat-worm  Kis,  Pope,  Bowde,  Weevil  and  Wibil. 
1743  Lond.  <$•  Country  Brew.  iv.  (ed.  2)  259  At  Winchester 
they  call  this  Insect  [Weevil],  Pope,  Black-bob,  or  Creeper. 

6.  A  local  name  for  various  birds,  from  their 
colouring  or  stout  form  :  a.  The  Puffin  (Fratercufa 
arctica\  b.  The  Bullfinch  (cf.  Ger.  dompfaff}.  c. 
The  Red-backed  Shrike  (Laniits  collurio}.  d.  The 
Painted  Finch  or  Nonpareil  (Passcrina  ciris). 

1674  RAY  Collect.,  Water  Fowl  92  The  Pope,  called  in 
some  places  Puffins.     1864  N.  $  Q.  3rd  Ser.  V.  124/2  Pope, 
Nope,  AJp,  Red-Hoop,  and  Tony-Hoop,  are  all  provincial 
appellations  of.,  the  common  Bullfinch.      1885   SWAINSON 
Prov.  Names  Birds  47  Red-backed  shrike  ..  Pope  (Hants). 
1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Pnffiny .  .known  as  the  Bottlenose, 
Coulterneb,  Pope,  Sea-Parrot. 

III.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (all  from  i),  ^pope- 
burning  (ib),  -conjurer^  -trumpery ;  pope-bulled^ 
-consecrated^  -given,  -pleasing,  -powdered,  -prompted, 
-rid  adjs.;    pope -catholic,   a  Roman   Catholic; 
pope-day,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
(Nov.  5) ;  pope-fly,  an  insect  which  infests  grain 
(cf.  sense  5) ;  tpope-horn,  ?a  conch-shell  as  used 
in  celebrating  pope-day ;  pope-king,  the  pope  as 
a  sovereign  ;  pope-night,  see  pope-day ;    pope- 
worshipper,  hostile  term  for  a  Roman  Catholic. 


1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlviii.  226  But  Godhoode  none 
in  Indian  Golde,  and  *pope-buld  hopes  shall  mis.  176* 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  Ixviii.  (1806)  V.  126  One  of  tbe  most 
innocent  artifices.. was  the  additional  ceremony,  pomp,  and 
expense,  with  which  a  *pope-burning  was  celebrated  in 
London.  1873  CHRISTIE  Drydeu's  Pocms^  Hind  4-  P.  in. 
10  note,  The  pope-burnings  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  nightj 
which  had  occurred  every  year  since  the  excitement  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  c  1554  G.  MENEWE  (title)  A  Plaine  subuersyon 
. .  of  all  tbe  argumentes,  that  the  *Popecatholykes  can  make 
for  the  maintenaunce  of  auricular  confession.  1570  FOXE 
A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2)  1705/1  margin,  The  procedinges  of  the 
Popes  catholickes  in  maintayning  their  Religion.  1679 
C.  NESSE  Antichrist  228  The  *pope-conjurers,  necro. 
mancers,  robbers,  murderers.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  H,  ii, 
Haughty  Spain's  *Pope -consecrated  fleet.  i8ai  Columbian 
Centinel  (Boston,  U.  S.)  10  Nov.  1/4  Monday  last,  Nov.  sth, 
being  '  *Pope  Day '.  1903  A.  MATTHEWS  in  Pjtbt.  Col.  Soc. 
Mass.  VIII.  104  It  is  possible  that  he  [Joyce  Junior]  con- 
tinued to  parade  the  streets  of  Boston  on  Pope  pay.  1750 
G.  HUGHES  Barbatioes  84  The  *Pope-fly.  This  insect  is 
better  known .  .by  the  great  destruction  it  causes  in  almost 
every  kind  of  grain,  than  by  its  shape.  1772  Boston  Gaz. 
(U.  S.)  3  Feb.  3/2  The  ingenuity  of  some  01  those  nocturnal 
Sley-frolickers,  had  added  the  Drum  and  Conk-shell,  or 
*Pope-horn,  to  their  own  natural,  noisy,  abilities.  1882 
MARIO  Garibaldi  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  250  We  will  settle 
with  the  pontiff  when  we  have  dethroned  the  *Pope-king. 
1773  J.  ROWE  Lett.  $  Diary  5  Nov.  (1903)  254  Very  quiet 
for  a  *Pppe  Night.  18. .  WHITTIER  Pr.  Whs.  (1889)  II.  390 
Pope  Night. .was  celebrated  by  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England.  1556  OLDE  Antichrist  82  b,  Yon  *pope  pleasing 
slaues.  a  1683  OLUHAM  Wks.  fy  Rem.  (1686)  39  By  Popes, 
and  *Pope-rid  Kings  upheld,  and  lov'd.  1603  HARSNET 
Pop.  Impost,  xxi.  137  To  enritch  their  purses  by  selling 
their  *Pope- trumpery.  1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  Gut/  E  iij, 
Who  so  marieth  with  any  *pope.worshipper  can  not  tell 
when  to  be  sure  of  him. 

b.  Combinations  with  pope's  :  t  pope's  knight, 
a  designation  sometimes  applied  in  Scotland  to  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  was  commonly 
styled  Schir  (i.  e.  Sir)  So  and  So,  as  a  rendering  of 
L.  Domimts  :  see  Jamieson,  s.  v.,  and  cf. ' Sir  Hugh 
Evans*  in  Twelfth  Night \  f  popo's-milk,  a  jocu- 
lar name  for  some  kind  of  drink ;  pope's  nose 
^  parson's  nose. 

1558  W.  MILL  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1655)  95 
They  call  me  Walter,  and  not  Sir  Walter ;  I  have  been  too 
long  one  of  the  *Popes  Knights.  1795  BRVDSON  View 
Herald,  v.  175  A  title  [Sir]  thus  employed  judicially,  and 
disclaimed  as  characterising  the  pope's  knights,  appears 
to  have  had  some  other  foundation,  than  mere  courtesy. 


Knight ',  was  a  churchman  of  considerable  distinction  at 
court  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  1635  BRKHETON  Trav.  (Chet- 
ham  Soc.)  130  Burnt  aquavitae  and  "popes-milk.  1796 
Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  (ed.  3),  *  Pope's  f?oset  the  rump  of 
a  turkey.  1854 THACKERAY  Rose  »y  King  vii,  Giglio . . picked 
the  last  bone  of  the  chicken— drumsticks,. .  back,  pope's 
nose,  and  all 

Pope  (p^up),  J&2  [=  F.,  Ger.  pope,  a.  Russ. 
and  OSlav.  nont,  popwt  app.  ad.  \VGer.  *£apd 
(whence  OHG.^/o^),  ad.  later  Gr.  ira-aas  priest ; 
see  PAPA  -.]  A  parish  priest  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia,  Servia,  etc. 

i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  Voy.  Ambass.  139  The  other 
Ecclesiastical  Orders  are  distinguish'd  into  Proto-popes, 
Popes,  (or  Priests)  and  Deacons.  1713  Pres.  St.  Russia  I. 
86  He  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  Popes,  or  secular 
Priests,  and  a  multitude  of  People.  \l$$  Englishwoman  i* 
Russia  119  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  no  pope  can  have 
a  cure  unless  he  be  married.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe 
26  The  Roumanian  pope,  seated  opposite  us,  practised, 
'amongst  other  vices,  those  of  a  Bacchanalian  tendency. 
1889  Morn.  Post  23  Jan.  2/3  The  Church  in  Hungary,  with 
its  keen  party  fights  and  its  'popes  ',  whose  chief  function 
seems  to  be  to  make  their  parishioners  dependent  on  their 
help  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

Pope  (p^p),  sb$  [Echoic :  see  quot.]  A  name 
given  in  New  England  to  the  Whip-poor-will 
(Antrostomus  vocifents). 

1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  257  The  Wbipperwill 
lias  so  named  itself  by  its  nocturnal  songs.  It  is  also  called 
the  pope,  by  reason  of  its  darting  with  great  swiftness,  from 
the  clouds  almost  to  the  ground,  and  bawling  out  Pope  ! 

t  Pope,  v.  Obs.    [f.  POPE  j0.i] 

1.  intr,  (Also  to  pope  it.}   To  play  the  pope,  to 
act  as  pope. 

1537  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902)  II.  89 
Paul  popith  Jolyly,  that  woll  desire  the  worlde  to  pray  for 
tbe  kinges  apeyrement.  16x4  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  95 
Urban  the  eight,  that  now  Popeth  it.  1646  BP.  MAXWELL 
Bttrd.  Issach.  6  There  be.  .some  few  Patriarchs ..  who  Lord 
it,  and  Pope  it  over  the  Lords  inheritance. 

2.  Popping  vbl,  sb.,  going  after  the  pope,  embrac- 
ing  popery.     (Cf.   to  go   a    Maying.}     See  also 
POPE  sbl  i  b,  quot.  1887. 

1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Errour  Left  fiartefB  Are  you  nowready 
to  go  a  poping  ?. .  I  had  thought  there  had  bin  many  grounds 
that  would  have  kept  you  from  poping. 

Fopedom  (pju-pdwn).  [Late  OE.  pdpdoni^ 
f.  pdpa  POPE  sbl  +  -d6m,  -DOM.] 

I.  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  pope  (of 
Rome)  ;  the  tenure  of  office  of  a  pope ;  =  PAPACY  I. 

a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1118  Discs  feares  eac  for5ferde  se 
papa  Paschalis.  &  feng  lohan  of  Gaitan  to  ham  papdome. 
01154  Ibid.  an.  1124  Honorius  feng  to  pape  dom.  145* 
SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  74  Thai  had  na  rycht  to 
the  pape  dome.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  103  Geuen  at 
Laterane  the  tenth  yere  of  our  popedome.  1678  WANLEV 
Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  74.  466/1  Leo.  .received  the  Pope- 


POPEDOMSHIP. 

dom  at  the  Emperpurs  hands.  1741  LADY  POMFRET  Lett. 
(1805)  III.  76  The  riches  acquired  by  the  family  in  the  long 
popedom  of  their  uncle,  Urban  the  Eighth.  18*5  Lo. 
COCKBURN  Mem.  239  After  as  much  plotting  as  if  it  had 
been  for  the  Popedom  he  got  in  [to  the  town  Council]. 

b.  transf.  and  _/%r.  Applied  to  a  position  of 
supreme  authority  in  any  religious  system  ;  also, 
satirically,  \\\  other  capacities. 

1588  Marprel,  Epist.  (Arb.)  22  Walde-graues  profession 
ouerthroweth  the  popedome  of  Lambehith.  1589  Hay  any 
Work  34  Good  Iphn  of  Canterbury  leaue  thy  Popedome. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  239  After  this  time  was 
the  Caliphate  or  Popedome  diuided.  1836  Pop.  Encycl.  I. 
814/1  He  continued  to  be  called  caliph,.,  and  bequeathed 
the  Mohammedan  popedom  to  his  posterity.  1837  LOCK- 
HART  Scott  xxxiv,  Absurdities  into  which  his  reverence  for 
the  popedom  of  Paternoster-Row  led  him. 

2.  The  papal  government;  esp.  as  a  political 
state;  »  PAPACY  2. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  v.  Wks.  1851  III.  116  What  the 
Bishop  hath  laid  together  to  make  plea  for  Prelaty... 
Though  indeed,  if  it  may  stand,  it  will  inferre  Popedome 
all  as  well.  1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  21  Yet  now  are  many 
such  broachars.. within  the  Popedom.  i8so  H.  MATTHEWS 
Diary  of  Invalid  206  His  Holiness  claims  feudal  superiority 
over  the  kingdom,  as  a  lief  of  the  Popedom.  1880  SHORT- 
not'SK  y.  Inglcsant  xxiv,  Bologna  . .  delivered  itself  up  to 
the  Popedom  upon  a  capitulation. 
b.  An  ecclesiastical  polity  resembling  the  papacy. 

1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  xiv.  (1874)  36  Lesse  there  shuld 
want  anything  to  a  perfyght  pope  dome,  the  blsshops  caused 
a  proclamacyon  to  be  set  out  in  the  kyngs  name,  that  from 
henseforth  the  ceremonyes  of  the  church,  that  were  of  the 
popys  makyng,  shuld  no  more  be  taken  for  the  popys  cere- 
monys.  but  the  kyngs.  1641  MILTON  Afol.  Sntect.  iv.  Wks. 
1851  III.  289  A  Church -government,  which  wants  almost  no 
circumstance,  but  only  a  name  to  be  a  plaine  Popedome. 
1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  96  The  lay- magistrates, 
who  were  further  mortified  to  see  Ministers  among  the 
Representatives.. cried  out,  'This  is  a  presbyterial  pope- 
dom'. 1889-3  Schaffs  Encycl.  Relig.  Know?.  III.  2520/1 
Flacius,  with  whom  he  labored  atone  time  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Lutheran  popedom. 

Hence  erron.  t  Fo  pedomship.  Ol>-.. 

1588  J.  ASKE  Eliz.  Triumphant  6  His  Popedomship  with 
Myter,  Crowns  &  Crosse,  Are  all  bestow'd  on  Pius  quintus 
grace. 

tPo'pehead.  06s.  [f.  POPE  sb.i  +  -HEAD.] 
=  POPEHOOD. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  87  lohn  pe  nyntenfw, 
pope,  satte  in  (>e  popehede  fyve  $ere.  1480  CAXTOM  Chron. 
Eng.  iv.  (1520)  37/2  This  man  lefte  his  popehead  and  wente 
to  Agrippa.  1556  Ot.ni:  Antichrist  91  In  the  thrid  moneth 
of  hys  popeheadde. 

t  Pope-holy,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  Forms :  4  papholy, 
5  poope-,  poppe-,  (pomp-)holy,  5-6  pop  holy, 
5-7  pope-holy,  [app.  f.  POPE  sb.1  +  HOLY  a.,  but 
taken  in  some  way  to  represent  F.  papclard  hypo- 
critical: see  PAPELARD.  In  the  first  recorded 
instance  translating  OF.  papetardie  hypocrisy 
(Rom.  Rose).]  Pretending  to  great  holiness ;  (of 
actions,  words,  etc.)  characterized  by  a  show  or 
pretence  of  piety ;  sanctimonious,  hypocritical. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xm.  284  Was  none  suche  as  hym- 
self,  ne  none  so  pope-holy  [v.  rr.  pomp  holy,  poppe  holy ; 
C.  vii.  37  pop,  poppe,  pope,  pomp  holy).  1387  TREVISA 
Higden.  (Rolls)  V.  165  pis  lultanus  ..  bycam  a  monk,  and 
made  hym  ful  papholy  [v.  r.  pop  holy]  under  monkes  wede 
IL.  Cut  tune  SUP  $noHachcUu  magnam  religionem  simu- 
lant i}.  c  1440  Jacobus  Well  74  Seynt  gregone  sey th, . .  Jiat 
an  ypocryte,  a  popholy  man,  is  lyche  an  iraue.  a  1460  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  251  Ye  ppopeholy  prestis  fulle  of  presom- 
cioun.  a  109  SKF.LTON  Replyc.  Wks.  1843  I.  209  Popholy 
and  peuysshe  presumpcion  proupked  them  [Lollards]  to  pub- 
lysshe  and  to  preche  ..  howe  it  was  idolatry  to  offre  to 
ymages  of  our  blessed  lady.  1570  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (ed.  a) 
205  b/2  To  cast  y*  dyrt  of  these  Popeholy  Monkes  in  their 
owne  face.  1589  COOPER  Admon.  223  Some  hypocrites  and 
Pope-holie  persons. 
H  b.  erron.  Popishly  devout  or  holy. 

1633  D.  R[OGERS]  Treat.  Sacrum,  i.  5  Pope-holy  persons, 
who  are  so  leavened  with  superstition,  that  they  thtnke  the 
Sacraments  are  holy  things  even  by  the  work  wrought. 

B.  sb.  Hypocrisy.  To  play  the  pope-holy  :  to 
play  the  hypocrite. 

V  (11366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  415  Another  thing  was  don 
there  write,  That  semede  lyk  an  ipocrite,  And  it  was  clepid 
Poope-holy  \Papelardie  crt  apetie\.  £1430  LYDG.  Mi*. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  46  For  popholy  and  vyce  loke  wel 
aboute.  a  1518  SKF.LTON  Mngnyf.  467  Counteract  con- 
scyence,  peuysshe  pope  holy,  a  1555  BP.  GARDINER  in  Foxe 
A.  <y  M.  (1563)  746  1  hough  some  accompt  me  a  papist,  yet 
I  cannot  play  the  pope  holy,  as  thold  term  was. 

Hence  f  Pope-holiness  06s. ,  sanctimonious- 
ness, hypocrisy. 

15*8  TINDALB  Obed.  Ckr.  Man  88  Twich  the  scabbbe  of 
ypocresye  or  popeholynes  and  goo  aboute  to  vtter  their 
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•  spice  of  moonkish  hypocrisie  or  popeholinesse  to  thanke  God. 
Popehood  (p<7u*phud).  [OE.  pdpan-hadt  f. 
6a>  POPE  sbl  +  -had>  -HOOD.]  The  condition  of 


being  pope;  the  papal  dignity. 
ciooo  JELNOC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  126  Hwxt  Sa  Gregorius, 
ipoan   he  papan-had   underfeng.      1387   TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  85  pe  pope   lohn  satte  in  his  popehode  sex 
monthes.    c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  (Rolls)  439  Popehode  is  of 
the  wil  of  Crist  to  be  had  in  sum  person  to  be  chose  as  the 
iuccessour  of  Peter.     1838  LONTJF.  Drifl-Wood  Prose  Wks. 
1886  I.  376  As  soon  .  .  as  he  undertook  the  popehood,  the 
monks  were  sent  to  their  beloved  work. 

Popeism  :  see  POPISM. 


1119 

Pope  Joan.  [After  the  fabulous  female  pope 
Joan.  (Hut  cf.  its  Fr.  name  nain  jattne  yellow 
dwarf.) 

1500  SPENSER  F.Q.  it.  vi.  3  Sometimes  she  taught,  as  merry 
as  Pope  Jone.  c  1597  HARINGTON  Nagx  Ant.  (1779)  II. 
195  Pope  Julio.. was  a  greate  and  wary  player,.. being  a 
goode  companyon,  and  as  the  phrase  is,  as  mery  as  Pope 
Joane.J 

A  card-game  played  by  three  or  more  persons, 
with  a  pack  from  which  the  eight  of  diamonds  has 
been  removed,  and  a  tray  or  board  having  eight 
compartments  for  holding  the  stakes,  these  being 
won  by  the  players  who  play  out  certain  cards; 
see  quot.  1887.  Also  attrib. 

173*  MRS.  DELANV  in  Life  4  Corr.  (1861)  I.  373  After 
supper  play  at  pope  Joan  or  commerce  till  eleven.  1791 
A.  C.  BOWER  Diaries  ty  Corr.  (1903)  118  We  had  a  great 
Rout  last  night,  I  lost  ten  shillings  at  Pope  Joan.  18*6 
HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  90  A  juvenile  party  closely  seated 
round  a  large  table,  with  a  Pope  Joan  board  in  the  middle; 
each  well  supplied  with  mother *o  -pearl  fish  and  counters  . . 
watching  the  turn-up,  or  peeping  into  the  pool  to  see  bow 
rich  it  is.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vi.  1887  All  Year  Round 
5  Feb.  66  Pope  Joan  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  the 
modified  form  of'  Newmarket'. 

Popekin  (p^rpkin).  contemptuous,  [See  -KIN.] 
A  little  or  petty  pope. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

•i  Popel.  Obs.  Also  4  popelle,  -ill,  -ulle,  5 
-ell,  -U,  -le.  [ME.  a.  OY.pop/e  (1355  in  Godef.), 
pouple  (Picard,  Tournai),  variant  ot  popre  (1316), 
pop(p}e,  poupe,  an  inferior  kind  of  fur ;  derivation 
unknown.]  The  name  of  a  kind  of  fur:  in  quot. 
1351  said  to  be  that  of  the  squirrel. 

The  French  documents  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  cited  by 
Godefroy,  belong  to  Flanders  and  Picardy.  In  England, 
frequently  mentioned  in  documents  written  in  Latin  and 
French ;  rarely  in  Eng.  context. 

1317  Lett.  Bk.  E.  Lond.  If.  183  b,  Forura  de  popell'  de 
vij  tiris  sexaginta  bestias;  Forura  de  popell'  de  vj  tiris 
Quinquaginta  et  duas  bestias.  [tr.  in  Riley  Mem.  Lond. 
(1868)  153  A  fur  of  popelle  of  7  tiers,  60  beasts;  a  fur  of 
popelle  of  6  tiers,  52  beasts.]  134*  in  Rogers  Agric.  <v 
Prices  II.  539/3  (Merton  Coll.  Accts.)  Furrura  de  popel. 
1351  Lett.  Bk.  f-\  Lond.  If.  208  Furree  de  Pellure  come  de 
meneveyr,  Gris,  Purree  Destranlyng,  Popell'  Desquirels  [tr. 
in  Riley  267  Popelle  of  squirrels],  Bys  des  Conyns  des  levres. 
1365  Lett.  Bk.  G.  Lond,  If.  162  b,  Oe  nul  entremelle  Roskyn 
en  popuir.  [tr.  in  Riley  329  That  no  one  shall  mingle 
roskyn  with  populle.}  1380-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
590  In  una  furura  de  popill  empt.  pro  d'no  Priore,  xs.  1431 
Will  of  Norton  (Somerset  Ho.),  Vnam  de  togis  meis  furratis 
cum  popell.  1493  Will  of  Mag.  Thome  Overey  18  July, 
Unam  togam  talarem  de  scar  leu  penulatam  cum  popilfurr. 

t  Popelard,  popilarde,  poplart,  etc.,  var. 
PAPELARD,  altered  after  POPE  or  POPE-HOLY. 

?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  v.  233  What  the  Devilles!  eyles  the 
poplart.  Ibid.  273  Popelard  !  thou  preachest  as  a  pie. 
Ibid.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  447  This  popelard  pope  here  present,  with 
Couetuousnes  aye  was  fully  bent. 

t  Po'peler.  Obs.  Also  4  popler,  5  popelere. 
[Origin  obscure :  cf.  POPPEL,  OF.  popelle ;  also 
f.  med.L.  popia  spoon  (Du  Cange),  POPARD.]  A 
water-bird,  the  spoon-bill. 

1400  in  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  276  Aulam  meam  cum 
poplers  textam.  et  lectum  meum  integrum  cum  costeris  de 
rubeo  cum  poplers  et  armis  meis  broudatum.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv,  408/2  Popelere.  byrd  (or  schovelerd,  infra),  populus. 
1459  in  Paston  Lett.  1. 479,  ij.  clothis  portrayed  full  of  pope, 
lers.  Ibid.  483  Item,  j.  nangyng  clothe  of  popelere  [1894 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Popelert  an  old  name  for  the  Spoon- 
bill, Platalca  leiicorodia,  1905  \Vcstm.  Gas.  28  Oct.  3/2 
The  spoonbill,  which  still  nests  as  near  as  Holland,. .  used 
to  breed  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  it  was  known  as 
thepopeler.] 

Popeless  (pJu'ples),  a.  [f.  POPE  sb*  +  -LESS.] 

Without  a  pope. 

1868  \V.  C.  CARTWRICHT  Papal  Conclaves  57  At  present 
the  peace  of  the  Popeless  city  b  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
Monsignor  Governatore.  190*  A.  LANG  Hist.  Scot.  II.  xix. 
518  He  might  become  a  Catholic  after  the  manner  of 
Henry  VHIi  and  enforce  a  popeless  Catholicism. 

Popelican,  -quan,  obs.  forms  of  PUBLICAN. 

Popelike  (p^u"p|laik),  a.  (adv.}     [f.  POPE  sb.1 

+  -LIKE.]     Like  or  resembling  a  pope. 

1553  BF.CON  R  cliques  of  Rome  (1563)    215   Their  fore-    i 
fathers  and  Popelike  predecessours.    1589  Marprtl.  Epit.    j 
(1843)  53  As  popelike  and  pontifical!,  as  my  Lord  of  Canter-    j 
bune.     i*1!  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage^  India.  (1864)  150  The    - 
Brama,  or  Popelike  Bramene  in  these  parts,  wbo  by  his 
authority  dispense  th  with  many  of  their  Lawes,  and  dissol-    : 
ueth  Marriages.    1808  MOORE  Corruption  iii,  Nor.  .Could 
pope-like  kings  escape  the  levelling  blow. 
b.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  pope. 

1574  Life  7ot/t  Abp.  Cantero.  Pref.  Cviijb,  From  Scot-  I 
land  he  takes  shipping,  and  popelike  steppes  over  into  | 
Ireland. 

Popeling  (pJu'plirj).  [f.  POPE  sb.1  +  -LINO  1 1 , 2. 
Perh.  sometimes  associated  with  F.  papalint  It. 
papalino :  cf.  PAPALIN.] 

fl.  An  adherent,  follower,  or  minister  of  the 
pope;  a  papist ;  in  i6th  c.  mostly,  a  popish  eccle- 
siastic. Obs. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  93  b,  I  can  see 
that  the  old  Popelynges  haue  all  to  berayde  vs.  1570 
FOXE  A.  \  M.  (ed.  2)  284/1  The  sentence  of  the  pope  and 
his  popelings.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxi.  (1612) 
340  Nor  meruell  we  that  Popelings  her  nor  Puritanes  should 
brook.  1643  PRVNNE  Popish  R.  favourite  73  Our  English 
Nation  too,  now  devoted  as  a  prey  to  the  barbarou*  Iri-h, 


POPE'S  BYE. 

and  other  forraigne  Popelinn.  1677  \V.  HITCHES  Man  of 
Sin  i.  vii.  31  Whatever  wild  Discourses,  or  Behaviours, 
Popes  and  Pope  I  in  a  have  been  guilty  of.  1703  HICKERIN* 
GILL  Priest-cr.  i.  8  How  can  the  Pope  ana  all  his  Pope- 
lings,  and  General  Councils . .  be  infallible  in  their  Faith  ? 

2.  A  little  or  petty  pope ;  one  who  acts  as  pope 
on  a  small  scale,  (contemptuous?) 

1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  6  None  but  Antichristian 
popes  and  popelings  euer  claimed  this  authentic  vnto 
themselues.  £16*9  LAYTON  Syons  Plea  (ed.  2)  23  The  Pre- 
lats  . .  derive  their  Authority  from  the  Pope ;  carry  them- 
selves as  Popelings.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  75  Having 
given  a  Bill  of  divorce  to  one  Pope,  beyond  the  Sea»,  enstal 


—  ling- 

ham  keys,  Yet  rouse  us  from  tne  dead  repose  we  seek.  1880 
E.  MERRIES  Mem.  J.  C.  Herries  II.  284  An  ant  i' Protestant 
Church,,  .over  which,  and  over  a  prostrate  laity,  a  legion 
of  parochial  popelings  should  reign  supreme. 

tPo-pelote.  Obs.  rare-*,  [perh.  ad.  OF. 
poupelet  *  petit  poupon '  (Godef.),  with  changed 
suffix  :  cf.  POPLET.]  A  pet,  darling. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  A  fillers  T.  68  There  nas  no  man  so  wys 
pat  koude  thenche  So  gay  a  popelote  or  swiche  a  wencbe. 

Popely  (p^'pli),  a.  In  6  Sc.  paipUe.  [f. 
POPE  j<M  +  -LY  i.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting 
a  pope. 

a  1600  Lintlesay's  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  413  (MS.  I.) 
His  prelacie  pomp  nor  paiplie  [LYNDESAV  Test.  Papyngo 
577  papale]  gravitie..Availled  him  nocht.  i8a6  SOUTHEV 
l'i>;i/.  Eccl.  Angl.  308  Taking  upon  himself  what  may  be 
called  the  Popely  privilege  of  selling  indulgences. 

fPo-peness.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  POPE  sb.1  + 
-NKSS.]  Quality  or  characteristic  of  a  pope. 

a  1684  LEIGHTON  Cornm.  i  Pet.  (1817)  I.  iii.  8  There  U 
naturally  this  Popeness  in  every  man's  mind,  . .  a  kind  of 
fancied  infallibility  in  themselves. 

fPoper1.     Obs.  prob.  =  POPARD. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  63  A  Ryal  Fest. . .  Le  iij  cours. 
Gely.  Datys  in  comfyte.  Fesaunt.  Gully s,  Poper  [etc.]. 

tPoper-.  Obs.  rare—1.  (?)  (Hazlitt  suggests 
'a  papist '.) 

'575  GASCOIGNE  Pr.  Pleas.  Kenilw,  Poems  1870  II.  93 
When  her  maiestie  entred  the  gate,  there  stoode  Hercules 
for  Porter,,  .presenting  the  keyes..with  these  words  : ..  My 
frends  a  Porter  I,  no  Poper  here  am  plast. 

Poper :  see  POPPER  v, 

t  Po'periche.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POPE  sb.l  + 
RICHE,  after  kingrich^  bishopric,  etc.]  =  POPEDOM. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  231  In  ^e  nyn|>e  ^ere  of 
his  poperiche.  Ibid.  VI.  409  panne  he  hym  self  occupiede 
J>epoperiche. 

Popery  (fwa'pari).  Also  6  papry,  popyrie,  7 
poprie.  [f.  POPE  sbl  +  -ERY.] 

1.  The  doctrines,  practices,  and  ceremonial  asso- 
ciated with  the  pope  as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  the  papal  ecclesiastical  system ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  adherence  to  it.  (A 
hostile  term.) 

a  Kj4  TIN-DALE  Exp.  Math,  v-vii.  (a  1550)  64  To  beleue 
the  faminges  of  oure  mooste  holy  father,  al  his  superstityouse 


(Parker  Soc.)  I.  6  But  what  availeth  it  to  take  away  beads, 
pardons,  pilgrimages,  and  such  other  like  popery,  so  long  as 
two  chief  roots  remain  unpulled  up?  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  iv.  iv.  §  i  The  name  of  Popery  is  more  odious  than 
very  Paganisme  amongst  diuers  of  the  more  simple  sort. 
1638  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  I.  32  All  discipline  and 
seramonies..to  haue  beine  estimed  and  damned  as  poynte* 
of  poprie.  1686  EVELYN  Diary  5  May,  All  engines  being 
now  at  work  to  bring  in  Popery.  1689  Declar.  Right 
Will.  9f  Mary  c.  2  His  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  (whom 
it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  make  the  glorious  Instru- 
ment of  delivering  this  Kingdom  from  Popery  and  arbitrary 
Power).  17..  Orange  Toast  in  Sir  J.  Harrington  Recoil. 
(1827)  Aldermen  of  Skinners"  Alley,  The  glorious,  pious, 
and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good  King  William 
—not  forgetting  Oliver  Cromwell  who  assisted  in  redeeming 
us  from  Popery,  Slavery,  Arbitrary  Power,  Brass  Money, 
r.nd  Wooden  Shoes.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.t  Garth  Wks. 
III.  26  It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that,  .there  is  less  distance 
than  is  thought  between  scepticism  and  popery  :  and  that 
a  mind  wearied  with  perpetual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose 
in .  .an  infallible  church.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iv.  (1872)  126 
The  cry  of  *  No  Popery '  is  foolish  enough  in  these  days. 
2.  _///•  Assumption,  or  acceptance,  of  authority 
like  that  of  the  pope. 

1711  AMIIERST  Terror  Fil.  No.  21  (1754)  106,  I  would 
therefore  humbly  propose  a  reformation  of  learning  from 
the  philosophical  popery,  which  prevails  at  present  in  our 
universities.  1735  BERKELEY  Def.  Fret-think,  in  Math. 
§  16  It  is  even  introducing  a  kind  of  philosophic  popery 
among  a  free  people. 

Hence  Po  perypho'bla,  dread  or  horror  of 
popery. 

18*6  [H.  BEST]  Four  Years  France  18  My  mother  was 
perfectly  free  from  popery.phobia,  1895  W.  MASON'  in 
Church  Times  •»  Aug.  108/3  The  old  Poperyphobia  which 
one  had  hoped  had  been  long  ago  dead  and  buried. 

Pope's  eye.  [Called  in  Ger.  pfaffensbisschen 
priests  bit,  prob.  as  being  a  tit -bit  which  the  priest 
was  supposed  to  claim  ;  in  F.  crildejitdas  Judas's 
eye ;  ( eye  *  referring  app.  to  its  rounded  form.] 
The  lymphatic  gland  surrounded  with  fat  in  the 
middle  of  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  regarded  by  some  as 
a  tit-bit. 

1673  I.  \V.  I'intfar  t  Mustard  B  iv.  Husband,  pray  cut 
me  the  Popes  Eye  out  of  the  Leg  of  Mutton,  I'le  try  if 


POPE'S  HEAD. 

I  can  eat  a  bit  of  it.  1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  iv.  (1697)  App., 
A  gland  which  we  commonly  call  in  sheep  the  Nut  or  Pope's 
eye.  1753  JOHNSON,  Popeseye,  the  gland  surrounded  with 
fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  :  why  so  called  I  know  not. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  98  The  piece  of  fat  in  it 
called  the  Pope's  eye,  is  considered  a  delicate  morceau  by 
epicures. 
Pope's  head.  [From  its  appearance.] 

1.  A  species  of  cactus,  Melocactus  communis, 
growing  on  barren  sandy  wastes  in  S.  America  and 
some  of  the  W.  Indian  islands,  and  producing  its 
flowers  on  a  woolly  cushion  or  head,  beset  with 
bristles  and  spines. 

1699  L.  WAFER  Voy.  (1720)  284  Fenced  with  hollow  Bam- 
boos, Popes-heads,  and  Prickle  pears.  1866  Treas.  Hot. 
733  M[elocacttis]  communis,  the  Turk's-cap  Cactus,,  .some- 
times called  Englishman's  Head,  or  Pope's  Head. 

2.  A  round  brush  or  broom  with  a  long  handle, 
for  sweeping  ceilings,  dusting  pictures,  etc. ;  also 
called  Turk's  head. 

1834  SCOTT  Let.  to  Miss  Baillie  12  Feb.  in  Lockhart  Life, 
What  sweeping  is  required  is  most  easily  performed  by  a 
brush  like  what  the  housemaids  call  a  Pope's  head.  1825 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Love  fy  Law  i.  v,  You're  no  witch,  indeed, 
if  you  don't  see  a  cobweb  as  long  as  my  arm.  Run,  run, 
child,  for  the  pope's  head.  1890  LECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C. 
VIII.  xxix.  60  The  long  mops  known  as  'Popes'  heads' 
were  made  use  of  as  pike  handles. 

Popeship  (p^-pjip).    [f.  POPE  rf.i  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  of  pope ;  popedom,  popehood. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  402  He  was  asoylid,  &  restorid 


this  vertuous  dame.  1640  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  on  Relig. 
23  Nov.  iii.  8  Hee  pleads  Popeship  under  the  name  of  a 
Patriarch.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iv.  (1872)  124  Popeship, 
spiritual  Fatherhood  of  God's  Church,  is  that  a  vain  sem- 
blance, of  cloth  and  parchment  ? 

2.  The  personality  of  a  pope :  with  possessive 
pronoun  as  a  humorous  appellation. 

1640  SIR  E.  DERING  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1602)  I.  100 
The  Canon-Law,  of  more  use  unto  his  Popeship  than  both 
the  other.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  i.  n  And  who 
dare  . .  question  what  his  Popeship  would  be  at  ?  1826 
W.  E.  ANDREWS  Crit.  Rev.  Foxe's  Bk.  Martyrs  II.  187 
What  necessity  could  there  be  for  all  this  attention  on  the 
part  of  his  royal  popeship  ? 

FopeSS  (p»«-pes).  [f.  POPE  ji.l  +  -ESS.  Cf. 
PAPESS.]  A  supposed  female  pope. 

1529  MOBE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  227/2  But  were  I  Pope.  By 
my  soule  quod  he,  I  would  ye  wer,  &  my  lady  your  wife 
Popesse  too.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  n.  xii.  239  His 
Farewell  to  her  was,  Were  you  but  Popess,  I  would 
willingly  relinquish  my  Claim.  1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist. 
Sum.  Germ.  Poetry  I.  153  In  another  scene,  the  Virgin 
thus  intercedes  with  her  Son  for  the  popess  [Pope  Joan]  in 
purgatory. 

Popestant  (p»u-pestant).  Also  6  popistant. 
[f.  POPE  si.1  after  PROTESTANT.]  A  nonce-word 
for  PAPIST  as  opposed  to  prolestant. 

a  1550  Pare  Helpe  270  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  262,  I  feare 
me  he  be  wext  A  popistant  stout.  1551  MORRYSON  in  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  xxviiL  339  note,  Would  God  the  French  king 
were  as  Tike  to  become  a  right  Protestant  as  our  master 
is  unlike  to  become  a  blundering  Popistant.  1880  DIXON 
Windsor\\\.  xiv.  132  Protestants  and  popestanls  were  to 
him  the  same. 

fPo-pet.  Obs.  A  contemptuous  diminutive  of 
POPE  /4.1,  perh.  with  allusion  to  POPPET,  PUPPET. 

1S5"  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  27  Moche  a  do  had  Beren- 
garius  Turonensis  ..  with  the  foreseyd  Popet  Nycolas,  for 
Christes  naturall  presence  in  the  eucharisticall  breade. 
1641  PRYNNE  Antip.  114  This  Popet  hath  blasphemed,  and 
betrayed  alt  Protestants. 

Popet,  obs.  f.  POPPET.  Popetishe,  Popetly, 
Popetry,  obs.  ff.  PUPPETISH,  PUPPETLY,  etc. 

Pop-eyed,  a. :  see  POP-. 

Fop-gun,  po-pgun,  sb.  [f.  POP  S&.T-  or  vl  + 
GUN  st. ;  prob.  suggested  by  POT-GCN  in  sense  2.] 

1.  A  child's  toy,  consisting  of  a  short  straight 
tube  from  the  mouth  of  which  a  tight-fitting  pellet 
is  expelled  with  a  pop  by  compressing  the  air  in 
the  tube  with  a  piston. 

1662  HOBBES  Seven  PMlos.  Prob.  iii.  (1682)  18  Tis  of  the 
nature  of  a  Pop-gun  which  Children  use.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  x.  vi,  I  value  a  pistol,  or  a  blunderbuss,  or  any 
such  thing,  no  more  than  a  pop-gun.  1801  STRUTT  Sports 
$  Past.  iv.  iv,  The  trunks  were  succeeded  by  pot-guns  made 
with  hollow  pieces  of  elder,  or  of  quills.  .  .These  were  also 
called  pop-guns.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xv,  Just 
as  one  pellet  in  a  poprgun  drives  out  another. 

fig.  ijil  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  46 if  6  She  is  a  meer  Sermon 
Popgun,  repeating  and  discharging  Texts,  Proofs  [etc.). 
1777  MRS.  E.  MONTAGU  in  Doran  Lady  of  last  Cent.  viii. 
(1873)  215  The  scriblers  weekly  let  fly  their  pop-guns  at  the 
Duchess.  1883  HALL  CAINE  Cobwebs  of  Crit.  iii.  54  Volleys 
from  the  popgun  of  criticism. 

2.  Contemptuously  applied  to  a  small,  inefficient, 
or  antiquated  fire-arm. 

1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  389,  I  instantly 
stepped  into  the  nexl  room,  to  get  the  old  pop-gun  there;., 
my  finger  was  in  an  instant  on  the  trigger.  1864  in  A. 
Bisset  Omitted  Chapters  Hist,  Eng.  vi.  376  Cromwell's 
pop-guns,  which  I  will  engage  did  not  kill  twenty  men 
during  the  action  [of  DunbarJ. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pop-gun-pellel,  etc. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Walk  round  Land.,  Presbyt.  Meeting- 
Ho.  (1709)  17  His  merry  Posture  and  Pop-gun-way  of 
Delivery.  1823  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  11  Jan.,  Bells  rung  on 
the  Irue  pop-gun  principle  by  the  action  of  air  alone.  1826 


to  com  agayn  vnto  Rome ;  and  he  tuke  be  popeshup  agayn 
on  hand.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  GorCs  Judgem.  (1612)  358 
So  he  passed  the  blessed  time  of  his  holie  Popeship  with 
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Miss  MITKORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  279  She  had  sitten  out 
..by  help  of. .putting  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  two  or  three 
popgun  lectures,  on  chemistry  and  mechanics. 

Hence  Po-p-gun  v.  trans.,  to  discharge  a  pop- 
gun at ;  Po-pgu^nner ;  Po:pgtrnnery ;  Po-p- 
givnning ///.  a. 

1721  AMHF.RST  Terrge  Fil.  No.  48  (1726)  269  Those  abomin- 
able monsters,  .pop-gun  with  their  huge  Irunks  ihe  poor 
constellations,  and  turn  the  milky  way  into  a  salt  posset. 
1831  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  25  The.. tag-rag  pop- 
gunners  blazing  away  at  the  fieldfares.  1846  Ibid.  273 
Loads  of  popgunning  blackguards,  a  1849  POE  Marginalia 
Wks.  1864  III.  499  The  lightness  of  the  artillery  should  not 
degenerate  into  popgunnery. 

Pop-holy,  variant  of  POPE-HOLY  Obs. 

Popi,  obs.  form  of  POPPY. 

Popian  (p0u-pian),  a.  Also  Pope-an,  Po- 
pei-an.  [f.  Pope,  proper  name  +  -IAN.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  poet  Alexander  Pope  (or  his 
poetry).  Popian  couplet :  a  heroic  couplet  in  the 
manner  of  Pope. 

1802  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  33  The  ear  may  be 
contented  to  want  Ihe  luxury  of  the  Popean  numbers.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  o  Dec.  738/1  Taken  as  a  translator  of  the  Popian 
school,.. Mr.  Worsley  deserves  to  rank  very  high.  1892 
LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  III.  vii.  136  One  of  several 
evidences  that  the  Popean  couplet  existed  before  Pope  had 
produced  anything  which  any  one  felt  it  desirable  lo  imitate. 

t  Po-pify,  v.  Obs.  Also  8  popefy.  [See  -FT.] 
trans.  To  render  popish. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  121  As  if  all  were 
well,  so  ihey  be  not  popified,  though  they  have  departed 
from  the  church  in  which  they  were  baptized.  1746  W. 
HORSLEY  Fool  (1748)  II.  67  Though  he  may  not  make  them 
Traitors,  yet  he  may  Popefy,  or  Papisticate  them. 

t  Po'pil,  a.  (or  sb.  altrib.}  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1. 
[app.  f?  L.  popul-us  people.]  Of  the  people; 
plebeian. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  iv.  xiv.  (1821)  I.  146  Forfair; 
in  quhilk  sumtime  was  ane  strang_  caste!,  within  ane  loch, 
quhare  sindry  kingis  of  Scottis  maid  residence.. thocht  it  is 
now  hot  ane  popil  town. 

Popil(l,  popille,  obs.  forms  of  POPPLE. 

Popilion,  early  form  of  POPULEON  Obs. 

fPo-pinal,  a.  06s.  rare-0,  [ad.  L. poplnalis, 
f.  popma  cook-shop.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Popinal,  of  Cookery,  or  belonging 
to  not  or  places  of  riot,  as  Alehouses,  Taverns,  etc. 

f  Popina-tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
popmarl  to  frequent  eating-houses,  f.  as  prec.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Popination,  an  oulragious  drinking. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Popitiation,  (lat.).  .also  a  haunling  Popinas, 
i.  Taverns,  or  Victualing  houses, 

t  Popi-nian.  Obs.  nonce-tad,  [f.  POPE  s//.1  on 
analogy  of  Socfiu'aa.']  A  Papist. 

1613  SIR  E.  HOBY  Countersnarle  66,  I  was  loath  such  rare 
creatures  should  be  ouer  gudgeoned  by  so  foule  Popinians. 

Popinjay  (pp-pinidj*1).  Forms :  see  below. 
[In  ME.  earliest  forms  a.  OF.  (and  mod.F.) 
papegai  (i2th  c.),  papingay  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.), 
AF.  also  papeiaye  ( =  -jaye)  (1355  in  Royal 
Wills'),  =  Pr.  papagai,  Sp.  papagayo,  Pg.  papa- 
gaio ;  also  MHO.  papagey,  Ger.  papagei,  MLG. 
papegoie,  Du.  papegaai.  OF.  had  also  papegau, 
papegau(l}t  (i3th  c.),  mod.F.  papegaut  —  Cat. 
papagall,  It.  pap(p]agallo,  med.L.  fap(p)agallus 
(i4th  c.  in  Du  Cange),  mod.Gr.  irairo-ydXXos. 
Other  forms  were  med.Gr.  iram^as,  Arab,  lio 
babagha,  babbagha,  Pers.  also  lij  bapghd,  med.L. 
papagen,  MHG.  papeg&n.  Probably  the  med.Gr. 
and  Arabic  represent  the  earliest  form,  due  to  an 
imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  bird  in  some  African  or 
other  barbarian  language.  The  form  in  -gayo,  -gaio, 
-gai,  appears  to  have  arisen  by  assimilation  to  the 
name  of  the  European  chattering  bird,  the  jay, 
med.L.  gains,  Sp.  gayo,  Pr.  and  ONF.  gai,  central 
F.  geai  (  =  jai),  whence  the  OF.  and  ME.  papegai 
and  papejai,  subsequently  changed  (?  after  pape, 
pope}  topopegayan&popejay,  and  (like  nightingale, 
passenger,  etc.)  to  papengay,  popinjay.  The  forms 
in  -gallus,  -gallo,  -gall,  -gau,  appear  to  have  been 
assimilated  to  L.  gallus  cock ;  the  OF.  papegau 
gave  the  Sc.  papingaiv,  papingo?] 

1.  An  early  name  for  a  parrot.  Obs.  or  arch. 

(In  all  the  early  forms  iay,  etc.  =jay.) 
a.  4  papiaye  (papeiaie,  -gai),  4-5  papeiay,  5 
papageye,  papeiai,  -toy  (e,  Sc.  pape-iay  (e,  (7  pap- 
gay). 

t^isto  Papeiai:  see  43.]  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1465 
Pyes  &  papeiays  purtrayed  with-inne.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Shipmans  f.  369  Hoom  he  gooth  murie  as  a  Papeiay 
[Harl.  papiniay].  ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  117 
Nyghtgales  syngand,  and  papeiays  spekand.  1423  JAS.  I 
Kmgis  Q.  ex,  Vnlike  the  crow  is  to  ihe  pape-lay.  1483 
Calk.  Angl,  268/2  A  Papeiay  (A.  A  Papeioye).  [1653 
Papgay:  sees.] 
#•  4-5  popeiay,  5  popegaye,  pope  iaye. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xv.  173  pe  pokok  and  be  popeiay 
with  here  proude  federes.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii. 
274  Manye  Popegayes  lhat  thei  clepen  Psitakes  in  hire 
Langage. 

7.  4  papengay,  5  -ioye,  papyniay(e,  -gaye, 
papiniay(e,  6  -geay(e,  Sc.  -gay. 


POPINJAY. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  307  Don  mette  hym  \vi|>  a 
papengay  on  his  bond.  14. .  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems  101/251 
The  pellycan  and  the  papynjaye.  1508  DUNBAR  Twa 
Mariit  Wemen  382,  I  thoght  my  self  a  papingay. 

8.  4-  popin-,  5-7  popen-,  5-6  popyn-,  6-8 
poppiu- ;  4-7  -gay,  5  -jay,  -yay,  5-6  -iay,  -iaye, 
-geay,  6  -gaye,  -iae,  -ioye,  -gei,  -giay,  -gjoye, 
6-7  -gaie,  -iaie,  6-8  -gey,  7  -gie,  -ia,  -jaye, 
-gjay ;  7-9  poppiniay,  7-  popinjay. 

1392-3  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  286  Pro  j  cage  pro  le 
popmgay.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  271  Of  Popen- 
gayes,  as  gret  plentee  as  men  fynden  hereof  Gees.  14.. 
Chaucer's  Merch.  T.  1878  (Camb.  MS.)  Syngith  ful  muriere 
than  the  popyniay  [v.  rr.  -iaye,  -gay,  popeniay].  14. .  Metr. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  625/5  Psitagus,  popynyay_.  1481 
CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  viii.  84  Ther  ben  popengayes,  whiche  ben 
grene  &  shynyng  lyke  pecoks.  154°  ELYOT  Image  Gov. 
('556)  ?b,  With  the  lounges  of  Popingaies,  Nightyngales, 
and  other  sweete  singyng  birdes.  1544  TURNER  Avinm 
Prycip.W.v],Psitacus,  Anglice  a  popiniay.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  10  There  bee  also  grene  popingeays. 
1577  FRAMPTON  Joyfull  Ncwes  m.  (1596)  94  He  had  eaten 
much  neshe  of  Popingeies.  1580  BABINGTON  Exp.  Lord's 
Prayer  (1596)  20  The  Cardinals  Popiniay  that  could  pro. 
nounce  distinclly  all  Ihe  Articles  of  the  Creede.  1600  J. 
POSY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  ix.  349  Of  the  parrat  or  poppiniay. 
These  parrats  are  commonly  founde  in  the  woods  of  Ethi- 
opia, a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Fant.  Ep.  Wks.  (1711)  156 
The  artificial  notes  of  the  learned  popingayes  in  the  guilt 
cages.  1657  OWEN  Schism  Wks.  1852  XIII.  164  An  empty 
insignificant  word  like  the  speech  of  parrots  and  popinjays. 


coloured  feathers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  popinjay  or  parrot. 

(.  (Sc.)  6  papinga,  -gaw,  -go,  8  popingoe. 

1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngp  63  The  complaynt  of  ane 

woundit  Papingo.    a  1550  Freiris  of  Berwia  148  in  Dttn. 

tar's  Poetits  (S.  T.  S.)  290  Als  prowd  as  ony  papingo.    1570 

Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xv.  37  5e  plesand  Paun  and  Papm- 

gaw  Cast  of  5our  blyithlyke  cullour.    a  1583  A.  ARBUTHNOT 

Praises  of  Women  in  Pinkerton  Ane.  Scot.  Poems  1. 142  The 

papingo  in  hew  Excedis  birdis  all.    [1794  Popingoe :  see  3.] 

2.  A  representation  of  a  parrot,    f  a.  As  an  orna- 
ment :  chiefly  in  tapestry.  Obs. 

[1328  Im>.  Bp.  Stapleton  (Hingeston-R.)  566  Tria  tapecia 
crocei  coloris  pulverizata  de  papegais.]  13. .  Gaw.  4-  Gr. 
Knt.dn  Bryddez  on  semez,  As  papiay_ez  paynted  pernyng 
bitwene.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5i2g\v'n\i  pell  leans  &  pape- 
joyes  polischt  &  grauen.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1480  Perreye 
in  ylke  a  plas,  And  papageyes  of  grene.  ?  c  1475  Sqr.  Imye 
Degre  798  A  cloth  of  golde  abought  your  neade,  With 
popinjayes  pyght  with  pery  reed.  1^46  Inv.  Ch.  Goods 
(Surtees,  No.  97)  140  One  suyt  of  baldking  with  popingjoyes. 
1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  198  They  will  make  a  Parrel 
or  Popin  Jay  of  meltall,  that  his  tongue  shall  shake,  and 
his  heade  move,  and  bis  wings  flutter. 

b.  As  a  heraldic  charge  or  bearing ;  also  as  the 
sign  of  an  inn. 

'  1410  I.VIIG.  Assembly  of  Gods  817  A  popyniay  was  hys 
crest ;  he  was  of  gret  dyffence.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2306/4 
And  the  Thursday  after,  at  the  Popinjay  in  Norwich.  1868 
CUSSANS  Her.  (1882)  92  After  the  Eagle  and  the  Falcon,  the 
Birds  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Armory  are  the  Swan, 
Game-cock,  Cornish  Chough,  Pelican,  Heron,  Popinjay  (or 
Parrot).  1 1881  BURKE  Peerage  4-  Baronetage  7/1  (Sir  R.  J. 
Abercromby,  Bart.)  Three  papingoes,  vert,  beaked  and 
membered,  gu.] 

3.  The  figure  of  a  parrot  fixed  on  a  pole  as  a 
mark  to  shoot  at.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  60,  I  sawe  on  a  Sondaye 
this  Lent  .vi.  C.  straungiers  shotyng  at  ye  Popyngaye 
with  Crosbowes.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kittgd.  4  Commiv. 
185  There  b  in  each  City  a  shooting  with  the  Peece  at 
a  Popingay  of  wood,  set  upon  some  high  Steeple.  1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxiii.  107  Gargantua.  .shot  at  but- 
marks,  at  the  papgay  [Fr.  papegay]  from  below  upwards, 
or  to  a  height.  1794  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XI.  173  One  is 
a  perpendicular  mark,  called  a  popingoe. .  .cut  out  in  wood, 
fixed  in  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  placed  120  feet  high,  on  the 
steeple  of  the  monastery.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  ii,  The 
chief  [sport]  was  to  shoot  at  the  popinjay.  1825  C.  M. 
WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Sfy  II.  8  We'll  shoot  at  pride  and 
poppinjays. 

4.  fig.  f  a.  Formerly  applied  to  a  person  in  a 
eulogistic  sense,   in  allusion  to  the  beauty  and 
rarity  of  the  bird.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  26  He  is  papeiai  in  pyn  that 
betetn  me  my  bale,  To  trewe  tortle  in  a  Tour,  y  telle  _the 
mi  tale,  c  1430  LYDG.  Commend.  Our  Lady  81  O  popiniay, 
plumed  with  al  clennesse.  c  1450  HOLLAND  f/oyvtat  125 
The  Pacoke  of  pryce  That  was  Pape  cald . .  He  callit  on 
his  cubicular..That  was  the  proper  Pape  Iaye,  provde  in 
his  apparale. 

b.  More  usually  taken  as  a  type  of  vanity  or 
empty  conceit,  in  allusion  to  the  bird's  gaudy 
plumage,  or  to  its  mechanical  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  thus  applied  contemptuously  to  a 
person  :  cf.  PARROT  2. 

1528  TiNDALn  Obed.  Chr.  Man  89 b,  The  prest  ought  to. . 
Christen  them  in  the  english  tonge,  and  not  to  playe  the 
popengay  with  Credo  saye  ye  :  volo  saye  ye  and  baptismum 
saye  ye,  for  there  ought  to  be  no  mummynge  in  soch  a  mater. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \.  iii.  50,  I  then,  all-smarting,  with 
my  wounds  being  cold,  (To  be  so  pestered  with  a  Popingay). 
a  1618  RALEIGH  Invent.  Shipping  41  Popinjayes  that  value 
themselves  by  their  out  sides,  and  by  their  Players  coats. 
1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  v.  i,  Shall  I  draw  my  Cerebrus 
and  cut  you  off,  you  gaudy  Popinjays?  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  xxxv,  The  fond  fool  was  decked  in  a  painted  coat, 
and  jangling  as  pert  and  as  proud  as  any  popiniay.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  II.  216, 1  think  the  players 
are  better  company  than  your  priggish  popinjays. 

f5.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  green  parrot; 


POPISH. 

a  shade  of  green  ;  also  attrib.  or  as  ad/,,  as  popinjay 
blue,  colour,  green,  yellow.  Obs. 

1547  RF.CORDE  Judic.  Ur.  i6b(  There  arc  also  oyle  coloures 
(that  is  popingeygrene)  of  iii  sortes.  1573  Art  of  Litnming 
8  If  you  mingle  Azure  and  Masticot  together,  you  hhal  haue 
thereof  a  perfite  Popinjay  greene.  1577  BRETON  Flourish 
Fanrit  (Grosart)  14/2  The  colours  of  tier  c  loath 


blewc,  greene,  Cernation,  Yelow  and 
Dotfo(ns\i.  Ixix.  746  Couered  with  a 


are  . .  red, 

pyniay.     1578  LYTE 
1  ,e  of  a  light  greene 


inclining  to  a  Popingjay,  adde  more  Pinke  to  your  white 
Lead.  1688  R.  HOI.MK  Armoury  in.  xi.x.  (Roxb.)  157/2  All 
mixt  colours . .  as  carnation,  Oreng-tawny,  Sky  colour,  Popen- 
gie,  Russett,  are  bastard  and  dishonorable  colours.  1719 
I>'UHFEY  Pills  II.  io  Beck  had  a  Coat  of  Popin-jay.  1865 
M.  <$•  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VIII.  372/2  Popinjay -green,  philomel- 
yellow,  &c,  no  longer  appear  in  the  Army  Lists. 

tb.  Name  of  a  plant.  Obs.  rare- "and  doubtful. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  /V/m,£"<y,..also  an  Herb(  so  called  from 
being  of  the  colour  of  that  bird,  being  a  kmde  of  greenish 
colour,  this  Herb  is  called  in  Latin  Symphonia. 

6.  A  local  name  of  the  green  woodpecker. 

[1611  \?f.kCHMAGentl.Exerc>  128  Terpsichore  would  bee  ex- 
pressed . ,  vppon  her  head  a  coronet  of.  .thosegreene  feathers 
of  the  poppiniaie,  in  token  of  that  victory,  which  the  Muses 
got  of. .the  daughters  of  Pierius,,  .who  after  were  turned 
into  poppiniaies  or  wood-peckers.]  1833  ^-  Montagu's 
Ornith,  Diet.  385  Poppinjay^  Ptcus  viridis.  1894  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds,  Popinjay .  .has  in  this  country  been  transferred 
to  the  Green  Woodpecker,  zooa  T.  HARDY  Mother  Mourns 
Poems  73  My  popinjays  fail  from  their  tappings. 

Hence  Po-pinjayess,  nonce-tod. 

1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  ?  192  You  sweet  future 
popinjayess. 

Popish  (p^'pij),  a-    [f.  POPE  sb.^  +  -ISH  *.] 
•fl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope ;  papal.  Obs. 
a  1540  BARNES  IVks,  (1573)  324/2  By  the  authoritie  of 
Councels,  and  by  some  certaine  lawes,  both  Emperiall,  and 
Popish.    ai548HALLCAr0«,,//*«,  F34b,  From  his  foolishe 
usurped  name  and  Popishe  dignitee.     156?  Gude  <V  Godlie 
B.  (S.  T.  S.)  204  His  Popische  pryde,  and  thrinfald  Crowne, 
Almaist  hes  loste  thair  mycht 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  popery  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  papistical.  (In  hostile  use.) 

1528  Rov  Rede  me  (Arb.)  116  Though  popisshe  curres  here 
at  do  barcke.  1549  LATIMER  4/A  Serin,  bef.  Ed-w.  F/(Arb.) 
104  He  wyl  kepe  hys  possession  quyetly  as  he  dyd  in  the 
popyshe  dayes.  1553  BALE  Vocacyon  Pref.  6b,  Myne  hoste 
I^arnbert.  -was  delyuered  from  hys  vayne  beleue  of  purga- 
torye,  and  other  Popysh  peltryes.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  62  The  occasyone  came  by  popysse  presttes. 
Ibid,  64  He  sayd  that  men  wolde  have  up  agayne  ther 
popych  masse.  1685  EVELYN  Diary  9  Nov.,  The  King  .. 
required  ..  indemnity  and  dispensation  to  Popish  officers 
from  the  Test.  1689  Declar.  Rights  Will.  Sf  Mary  c.  2  §  9 
That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Safety  and  Welfare  of  this 


laws  against  the  papi 
of  persons  professing  the  popish  religion,  popish  recusants 
convict,  ana  popish  priests.  1862  S.  WILBERFORCE  in  Life 
(1882)  III.  li.  71  It  is  quite  sure  to  stir  up  a  vast  amount  of 
prejudice  from  its  singularly  un-English  and  Popish  tone. 

3.  Comb.  Po'pish-like  a.,  that  looks  like  popish. 

1689  R.  WARE  Foxes  -V  Firebrands  in.  19  Neither  would 
she  Countenance  any  thing  that  would  seem  Popish-like. 
1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  vu.  70  This  Popish-Hke 
Adoration  (I  do  not  say  Polish,  but  Polish-like  Adoration), 

Popishly  (p0u-pijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT2.] 
In  a  popish  way ;  in  the  direction  of  or  in  accord- 
ance with  popish  doctrine,  practice,  or  ideas. 

1538  LATIMER  Let.toCronnvetlV.tm.  (Parker  Soc.)403  Their 
school, . .  maintained . .  by  a  brotherhoxid, . .  not  without  some 
guile,  popishly  pardoning,  and  therefore  now  worthily 
decried.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  535  He  affirmes 
that  the  conuerts  of  these  parts  are  more  popishly  Christian, 
then  in  the  midst  of  Rome  or  Spaine.  1678  WOOD  Life 
i  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  424  All  such . .  that  are  suspected  to  be 
popishly  addicted.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  vii. 
60  In  Popishly  affected,  or  Popishly  suspected  Reigns. 
1896  Protestant  tlcho  XVII.  126/1  This  popishly  styled 
1  Prince  of  the  Apostles '. 

Popishness  (poo'pijnes).  Now  rare.  [f. 
POPISH  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
popish ;  popish  doctrine  or  practice  ;  popery. 

1530  TINDALEX«.TW.  Morel,  ii.  Wks. (1572) 280/2 To  wtshe 
them  in  better  case,.. is  fleshly  mynded  popishnes.  1538 
BALE  Thre  Lawes  1966  The  olde  popyshnesse  is  past  whych 
was  dnmpnacyon,  1657  J.  WATTS  Vind.  Ch.  Eng.  232  As 
there  is  no  popishnesse,  so,  I  do  not  see  what  superstitious' 
nesse  there  can  be  in  it. 

Popism  (p0u'piz'm).  nonce-wd.  [f.  POPE  sbl  -*- 
-ISM.]  The  papal  system  or  religion  ;  =  POPEBY  i. 

1840  CARLVLK  Heroes  iv.  (1872)  123  Formulism,  Pagan  Pope- 
ism,  and  other  Falsehood.  Ibid.  126  To.. say:  See,  Protes. 
tantism  is  dead ;  Popeism  is  more  alive  than  it,  will  be  altve 
after  it ! 

Popisme,    Popistant,    van.    POPPISM,    Po- 

TESTANT. 

t  Po-pistry.    Obs.    Var.  PAPISTRY,  after  pope. 
IJ45  BRINKLOW  Compl.  xvi.  (1874)  38  That  all  the  whole 

pope,  with  all  popistry,  may  be  vtterly  denyed  and  banysshed. 

t  Popi-ze,  v.  Obs.  [f.  POPE  $b±  +  -IZE.  Cf. 
PAPIZE.]  intr.  To  play  the  pope ;  =  PAPIZK.  Hence 
t  Popizing  ppl,  a. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  528/2  Some  Popizing 
Bishops  and  ambitious  Clerks. 

Po-pjoy,  v.  ?  To  amuse  oneself. 

1853  O.  H.  KISGSLEY  Sfort  «V  Trav.  (1900)  472  His  stream 
••in  which  he  himself  was  wont  to  popjoy  in  a  very 
aboriginal  manner.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Broivn  i.  it,  And 
VOL.  VII. 
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after  a  whole  afternoon's  popjoying,  they  caught  three  or 
four  small  coarse  fish. 

Poplar  (pp-plii).     Forms:  4-5  poplere,  4-6 

popler,   5   poppeler,  populer(e,   6  popelare, 

poplare,    popeler,   6-7    popular,    6-    poplar. 

|   [ME.  popler^  a.  OF.  poplier  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 

j   Darm.),   F.  peuptter,   f.  L.  ptipul-ns    poplar  + 

I   -ier  (:— L.  -anus)  forming  names  of  trees.    Cf. 

POPPLE  sb.1] 

1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Poputus,  comprising  large 
trees  of  rapid  growth,  natives  of  temperate  regions, 
some  species  remarkable  for  tremulous  leaves,  and 
producing  soft  light  timber  of  loose  texture  ;  also, 
the  timber  of  this  tree.  The  Black  Poplar,  White 
Poplar,  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  Trembling  Poplar 
or  Aspen  are  the  familiar  European  species. 

The  name  is  not  native,  and  was  used  to  render  \,,f>i>f>uhis 
before  it  was  identified  with  any  native  or  introduced  tree. 
I3&J  WYCLIF  Has.  iv.  13  Thei  brenneden  tymyame  vnder 
ook,  and  poplere,  and  terebynt.  1387  TRHVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  II.  303  perfore  lacob  took  grene  }erdes  of  populers 
of  almand  trees  and  of  platans,  and  pyled  of  be  rynde  [cf. 
POPPLE  s&.1  b,  quot.  1382].  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  70  pe 
pal  me  and  be  poplere,  be  pirie,  Jw  plone.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  408/2  Poplere, or  popultre,  populns.  15*3  FITZHERB. 
llu$b.  §  130  In  many  places ..  (they]  set  such  wethyes  and 
pepelers  in  marshe  grounde  to  nourysshe  wode.  1562 
I'URNER  Herbal  n.  98  Poplers  grow  by  water  sides  and  in 
moyst  places,  c  1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  8  The 
Poplar  spreads  her  Branches  to  the  Skye,  And  hides  from 
sight  that  azure  Canopy,  a  1800  COWPF.R  Poplar  Field  i 
The  poplars  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade,  And  the 
whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonade.  1830  TENNYSON 
Mariana  iv,  Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway,  All  silver- 
green  with  gnarled  bark. 

b.  With  word  distinguishing  the  species,  as 
Balsam  Poplar  (P.  balsamifera)  of  N.  America  and 
Canada,  with  large  resin-covered  buds;  Black  Poplar 
(P.  nigra),  of  wide  branching  habit ;  Carolina  or  Neck- 
lace Poplar  (P.  tnonilifera),  the  common  Cottonwood  of 
U.S.,  a  tall  tree,  the  light  wood  of  which  is  valuable  for 
making  packing-cases,  etc. ;  Grey  Poplar  (P.  canescetis), 
a  variety  of  the  White  Poplar  ;  Lombardy  or  Italian 
Poplar  (P.  Pyramidalisif(istigiatat  or  dilatata)*  of  taper- 
ing pyramidal  habit  and  great  height,  also  called  Pine 
Poplar  and  Po-poplar;  Soft  or  Paper  Poplar  (P. 
grandidentatd),  of  N.  America,  the  soft  wood  of  which  is 
extensively  used  for  paper-making  ;  Trembling  Poplar 
(P.  tremula)t  the  ASPEN  ;  White  Poplar  (P.  alba),  a  large 
spreading  tree,  with  deeply  indented  roundish  leaves,  which 
are  downy  and  white  beneath  ;  the  ABELE. 

1884  MILLER  Plant -tt.t  *Balsam  Poplar,  Po^n Ins  balsam 2- 
fera 
bals 

ll.U1.        1579 

and  yong  buds  of  "black  Poplar,  stampt"  and  applyed, 
swageth  the  paine  of  the  gout  in  the  hands  or  feet.  1859 
W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1862)  76  Early  in  spring,  when 
the  branches  of  the  Black  Poplar  are  yet  leafless,  they  are 
loaded  with,  .a  profusion  of  deep  red  catkins,  or  pendulous 
flower-spikes.  Ibid.  72  There  is  a  variety.. very  common 
in  the  country,  and  sometimes  called  the  *Grey  Poplar 
(Popttlus  alba,  v.  cancscetis),  which  has  leaves  more  heart* 
shaped,  and  less  deeply  indented.  178.1  J.  SCOTT  Pott. 
Wks.  264  Hears  the  grey  poplars  whisper  in  the  wind. 
1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  176  The  "Italian,  or  *Lpm- 
bardy  poplar,  is  of  very  quick  growth,  easily  multiplied. 
1881  Garden  14  Jan.  26/1  This  beautiful  upright  Cypress 
is  among  evergreen  shrubs  what  the  Lombardy  Poplar  is 
among  timber  trees.  1789  Traits.  Soc.  Arts  I.  78  This 
tree  is  called  by  some  the  *Pine  Poplar.  1795  Gentl.  Mag. 
LXV.  ii.  628  On  the  older  leaves  of  the  *Po-poplar  it 
[a  fungus]  is  observable  this  season  very  frequent.  1837 
Spirit  of  Woods  66  The  Lombardy  or  Po  poplar,  a  native 
. .  of  Italy,  where  it  grows  very  plentifully,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  1884  MILLER  Plttnt-H.,  Populus  grandi- 
dentatal  Large-toothed  Aspen,  "Soft  or  Paper  Poplar. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  t,  P.  248  Here  is  beheld  the 


"Trembling  Poplar.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  205  The  trembling  poplar  does  not  succeed  so 
well  on  stiff"  clayey  soils,  but  will  thrive  in  almost  any  other. 


1561  BULLEYN  Bulwark,  Bk.  Simples  58  b,  Pine  trees,  and 
"white  Populars.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1862) 
72  The  White  Poplar  often  grows  into  a  very  large  and 
lofty  tree. 

2.  Applied  to  other  trees  resembling  the  poplar 
in  some    respect :    the    Tnlip-tree    (also   Tulip 
Poplar)   of   N.   America  (Liriodendron   tulipi- 
feruni) ;  an  Australian  tree  with  poplar-like  leaves, 

Carumbium  populifolium  (Omalanthus  populi- 
folius),  N.  O.  Euphorbiacese,  also  called  Queens- 
land Poplar ;  a  small  Australian  timber-tree, 
Codonocarpus  cotinifolius  =  HORSE-RADISH  tree 
(b),  also  called  Native  Poplar ;  Yellow  Poplar 
=  Tulip  Poplar  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1766  Compl.  Farmer,  Tulip-tree,  . .  a  native  of  North 
America,  ..  is  generally  known  through  all  the  English 
settlements  by  the  title  of  poplar.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning 
ff  Currying  (i  853)  93  The  bark  of  the  poplar  (Liriodendron 
tulipi/erum)  also  contains  tannin.  1894  Melbourne  Museum 
Catal.,  Economic  Woods  No.  61  (Morris),  Raddish'Trce. 
..The  poplar  of  the  Central  Australian  explorers.  Whole 
tree  strong-scented,  1896  SPENCER  Thro  Larapinta  Land  47 
A  Codonocarpus,  the  '  native  poplar '  with  light  green 
leathery  leaves.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.  365  Poplar, 
in  Queensland,  a  timber-tree,  Caruwbinm  populifolium. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,   as  poplar-block,   -board, 
•branch,  grove,  -leaf,  log,  shade, -timber,  -tree,  -twig; 
poplar-covered,   -crowned,    -flanked,   -lined  adjs. ; 
poplar  aphis,  Pemphigus  Imrsarius  or  P.  spiro- 
thcof,  both  of  which  form  galls  on  the  leaf-stalks  of 
poplar-trees ;  poplar  beetle,  Lina  populi,  of  the 
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family  Chrysomclidtt,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
poplar  ;  poplar  birch,  (Lr.S.')  the  common  birch, 
Betula  alba ;  poplar  borer,  a  beetle,  Saperda 
calcarata,  which  bores  into  the  twigs  and  young 
branches  of  the  poplar;  poplar  dagger,  a  moth, 
Acronycta  populi,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on 
poplar  leaves;  poplar  girdler,  a  beetle,  Saperda 
concolor,  the  larva  of  which  girdles  the  trunks  of 
poplar  saplings;  poplar  grey,  a  British  moth, 
Acronycla  megacephala  ;  poplar  hawk  (moth), 
Smerinthits  populi,  a  large  species  of  the  Sphin- 
gidse ;  poplar  kitten,  a  small  British  puss-moth, 
Cerura  or  Dicranura  bifida ;  poplar  lutestring, 
a  rare  British  moth,  Ccropacha  or  Cymatophora  or ; 
poplar  pine  =  Lombardy  poplar ;  poplar-spin- 
ner, a  N.  Amer.  geometrid  moth,  Bislon  ursaria, 
the  larva  of  which  strips  poplars  of  their  leaves  ; 
poplar-worm,  the  caterpillar  of  a  poplar  moth. 

1816  KIRBV&  Sp.  Entomol.  ii.  (1818)  I.  29  The  'poplar 
and  apple  Aphis  are  distinct  species.  Ibid.  xxi.  II.  245  The 
grub  of  the  "poplar-beetle,  .is  remarkable  for  similar  organs. 
1870  MORRIS  harthly  Par.  II.  in.  278  From  off  the  "poplar- 
block  white  chips  would  fly.  1481-90  Hmvard  Househ. 
Sits.  (Roxb.)  517  Payd  to  Umfray,  carpenter,  for  c.  c.  of 
*popler  bord.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  n.  ix.  39  What  wight 
she  was  that  "Poplar  braunch  did  hold?  1798  LANDOR 
Gebir\\.  157  "Poplar-crown'd  Sperchios.  183*  I.  RENNIE 
Conspectus  Butterfl.  I/  Moths  78  Acronycta. . .  The  "Poplar 
Grey.  1591  PERCIVALL  A*.  Diet.,  Alameda,  a  "popler 
groue,  Populetnm.  183*  J.  RENNIE  Conspectus  Butterff. 
f,  Moths  23  The  "Poplar  Hawk.  1887  Nicholson's  Diet. 
Card.  III.  471/2  The  Poplar  Hawk  Moth.. lives  on  Pop- 
lars and  Willows,  and  on  Laurel  and  Laurustinus.  Ibid. 
254/2  The  "Poplar  Kitten  . .  feeds  on  Aspen  and  other 
Poplars.  1561  HOLLVBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  13  b,  Make  hym 
a  playster  of  "Popular  leaues.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  vii.  135 
Their  busy  fingers  move,  Like  poplar-leaves  when  Zephyr 
fans  the  grove.  1831  J.  RENNIE  Conspectus  Butterfl.  4 
Moths  82  The  "Poplar  Lutestring.  1770  H.  WALPOLE 
Let.  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway  25  Dec.,  If  "poplar-pines  ever 
grow,  it  must  be  in  such  a  soaking  season  as  this.  1497 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  235  Certeyn  "poppeler-tymbi  e 
for  making  of  cc  pavysses.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
604/8  Populiis,  a  "populertre.  1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  128 
Young  wood  of  the  birch,  aspen,  and  poplar-tree.  1809 
MACKAIL  Life  Morris  I.  335  Ordering  three  hundredweight 
of  "poplar-twigs  for  experiments  in  yellow  dyeing.  1807-8 
W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  223  Last  year  the  "poplar-worm 
made  its  appearance. 

Hence  Po-plared ///.  a.,  planted  with  poplars. 

1886  MRS.  CADDY  Footsteps  Jeanne  D'ArcS$  The  poplared 
levels  of  the  southern  bank.  iooa  Daily  Chron.  4  Sept.  7/4 
The  afternoon  was  lovely,  by  the  poplared  Loire. 

Pople,  obs.  f.  PEOPLE,  POPPLE  ;  var.  POPEL  Obs. 

Popler,  obs.  f.  POPLAR;  var.  POPELER  Obs. 

tPo-plesy,  pO'plexy.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc. 
[Aphetic  form  of  APOPLEXY.  So  obs.  "Dv.popdcyc 
(Plantin).]  =  APOPLBXT. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  21  (HarL  MS.)  The  goute 
lette  hir  no  )>ing  for  to  daunce  Ne  poplexie  scheme  not  hir 
heed.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxviii.  no  The  gowte  or  the 
poplesie.  c  1500  Rowlis  Cursing  43  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet. 
Scot.  212  Pouertie,  pestilence  or  poplecy.  01585  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Flyting  322  The  painfull  poplesie  and  pest. 

tPo^pl**-  obs-  CaPP-  ad-  °*r-  *po"P<!i'tt',  fem- 
oipoupelet  darling.]  A  female  favourite  ;  a  light 
woman ;  a  wench.  So  t  Poplo-lly,  a  mistress. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  frel.  in  Holinshed  (1808)  VI.  32 
The  prettie  poplet  his  wife  began  to  be  a  fresh  occupieing 
giglot  at  home.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Poplet,  a  young  wench. 
1694  Ladies  Diet.  377/1  Popelet,  lote,  a  Puppet  or  young 
wench.  1815  CREEVEY  in  C.  Papers  (1904)  1 1. 86  This  house 
..  presided  over  by  a  poploliy !  a  magnificent  woman, 
dressed  to  perfection,  without  a  vestige  of  her  former  habits. 

tFo'plitt1.  Obs.  Also  8  poupelin.  [a.  obs.  F. 
poup{eyin,  popelin  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F. 
dial,  poplin,  in  same  sense ;  of  uncertain  origin, 
possibly  a  fanciful  application  of  obs.  F.  popelin, 
'  a  little  finicall  darling '  (Cotgr.).]  A  kind  of 
cake :  see  quots. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  v.  xxii.  723  Poplins  are 
made  of  the  same  flower,  knodden  with  milke,  jo'kes  of 
egges,  and  fresh  butter.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Poupelin.  You  must  plunge  the  nether  crust  first,  ..and 
afterwards  do  the  same  by  the  upper  crust  of  the  Poupelin. 

Poplin  2  (poplin),  [ad.  F.  popeline,  for  earlier 
papeltne  (1667  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  \\..  papalina, 
fern,  of  papalina  adj.,  papal  (whence  F.  papalin 
adj.,  a  1646  in  Hatz.-Dann.) ;  applied  to  this 
material  because  manufactured  at  Avignon,  until 
1791  a  papal  town,  which  still  has  manufactures  of 
silk  goods.]  A  mixed  woven  fabric,  consisting  of 
a  silk  warp  and  worsted  weft,  and  having  a  corded 
surface  ;  now  made  chiefly  in  Ireland.  Also  applied 
to  imitations  of  this  (see  next). 

DmUt  poplin,  a  stiff  poplin  in  which  the  silk  warp  and 
the  worsted  weft  are  both  very  heavy. 

1710  Land.  Gas.  No.  4706/4  For  Sale..,  Poplins,  ..and 
other  Stuffs.  1737  ff.  Jersey  Archives  XI.  5'7  The  other 
lin'd  with  light  coiour'd  Silk  Poplin  lhat  is  pretty  well  worn. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  19?  (Ireland)  The  mixed  goods, 
tabinets  and  poplins  have  been  long  celebrated,  i 


have  not  a  panicle  01  win  in  ' 

posed  of  worsted  and  flax  or  worsied  and  cotto 

great  detriment  of  their  appearance,  wear,  and  reputation 
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fans,  and  topknots,  and  poplin  gowns,  and  pearl  necklaces. 

Poplinette  (pppHne-t).  [f.  POPLIN  2  +  -BTTE.] 
A  woollen  or  linen  fabric  in  imitation  of  poplin. 

i8«i  Enelishwom.Doin.Mag.  III.  69/1  Mohairs  still  con- 
tinue  in  vo'ue,  as  also  poplinettes  and  chales.  1880  Pall 
Mall  Caz.  3  Apr.  6/2  Favourite  materials  for  children  s 
dresses  are  poplinettes.  1004  Daily  Citron.  16  May  8/3 
Among  the  novelties. .are  the  poplinettes-linen  materials, 
so  silky-looking  and  lustrous  that  they  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  rich  silk  poplins. 

f  Po-plite,  a.  Otis.  rare-^.  [irreg.  ad.  mod.L. 
poplile-us :  see  below.]  =  POPLITEAL. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Draris  Observ.  Snrg.  (1771)  Diet.,  Poplitza 
Vena,  the  Poplite  Vein,  formed  by  two  Branches  of  the 
Crural  Vein. 

Poplitead  (pppli-t^sed),  adv.  Anal.  [f.  POP- 
LITE-US  +  -ad,  towards :  see  DEXTKAD.]  Towards 
the  popliteal  aspect. 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anal.  Nomencl.  166  In  the  sacral 
extremities,.. Poplitead  will  signify  towards  the  popliteal 
aspect.  1808  —  Muscular  Motions  444  The  motion  poplt- 
tead,  which  is  called  extension. 

Popliteal  (ppplru'al,  erron.  ppplitj'al),  a. 
Anat.  [f.  mod.L.  poplite-us  (see  next)  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to,  situated  in,  or  connected  with  the 
ham,  or  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  knee  ;  esp.  in 
names  of  parts,  as  popliteal  artery,  glands,  liga- 
ment, nerve,  space,  tendons  (=  hamstrings),  vein. 

1786  J.  PEARSON  in  Mcd.  Commun.  II.  99,  I  began  by 
dissecting  the  popliteal  artery.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular 
Motions  335  The  muscles  on  the  rotular  and  popliteal  aspects 
of  the  legs.  1831  J.  F.  SOUTH  Otto's  Pathol.  Anat.  454 
Morgagm  ..found,  in  a  popliteal  aneurysm,  the  nerve., 
almost  completely  destroyed.  1891  Lancet  2  July  59/2 
Total  extirpation  of  the  popliteal  aneurysm. 

II  Popllteus  (pppli'tj'ife,  erron.  ppplitf-z>s). 
Anat.  [mod.L.  adj.  (sc.  musculus),  f.  poples,  pop- 
lit-em  ham,  hough.  Erroneously  spelt  foplitttus : 
the  L.  suffix  \s-etts,  as  in  corf  arms,  osseus,  sangui- 
nens,  etc.]  More  fully  popliteus  muscle :  a  flat 
triangular  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  knee-joint. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Popliteus,  by  some  called 
Subpopliteus,  is  a  Muscle  of  the  Leg.  1840  E.  WILSON 
Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  80  Immediately  beneath  this  is  the 
groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  popliteus. 
1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  182  On  its  outer  surface  is  a  pit 
for  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 

t  Poplitic,  a.  Obs.  (erron.  -et-).  [f.  L.  poples, 
poplit-em  ham,  hough  +  -10.  So  obs.  V.poplitique 
(Cotgr.)  the  popliteal  vein.]  =  POPLITEAL.  So 
f  Poplitical  (erron.  -et-)  a.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  K  iv,  Howe 
many  and  what  veynes  ben  let  blode  commonly  in  the  great 
fote?  Answere...The  scyatyke  vnder  the  ancle  outwarde 
and  the  popletyke  that  is  vnder  the  kne.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guille  mean's  Fr,  Chirurg.  If.  xii  b/2  The  Hockes,  where 
we  open  the  Popleticalle  Vayne.  1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr. 
s.  v.  Vein,  Popletick  vein,  the  ham-veine.  1658  PHILLIPS. 
I'oplitick  (lat.)  belonging  to  the  ham,  or  leg. 

Poplolly :  see  POPLET. 

||  Popo,  popoi,  variants  of  PAPAW. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbatloes  181  As  hollow  as  a  popo. 
1891  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  135  Bread-fruit,  mango, 
popoi,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

t  Popoma'Stio,  a.  Obs.  humorous  nonce-wd. 
[irreg.  f.  POPE  sb.l  +  Gr.  /mcmf  whip,  scourge, 
after  words  in  -1C.]  Scourging  the  pope. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Sculler  Wks,  in.  16/1  To  you 
from  faire  and  sweetly  sliding  Thames  A  popomasticke 
Sculler  warre  proclaimes. 

Po-poplar,  Lombardy  Poplar :  see  POPLAR  i  b. 

Pop-over  (pp'picoval).  U.S.  [f.  POP  v.i  +  OVEB 
adv.\  A  very  light  cake  made  oi  flour,  milk,  eggs, 
and  butter  (?so  called  because  it  swells  over  the 
edge  of  the  tin  in  which  it  is  baked). 

1887  A.  A.  HAYES  Jesuit's  Ring  r2o  Broiled  chicken  and 
pop-overs.  1892  KIPLING  &  BALESTIER  Naulahka  70  The 
not  brown  pop-overs,  with  their  beguiling  yellow  interiors. 
1902  Fortn.  Rev.  June  1008  The  cook  ..  is  expected  to 
have  ready  for  breakfast  either  fresh  baked '  biscuits '  (scones), 
'  muffins ',  or  '  pop-overs  '. 

Po-ppa.  U.  S.  colloq.  =  PAPA  1. 

1902  HOWF.LLS  Kentons  xii,  Well,  there's  one  thing ;  I 
won't  call  him  poppa,  any  more,  .and  I  won't  say  papa  and 
mamma.  Everybody  that  knows  anything  says  father  and 
mother  now.  1002  Daily  Chron.  ip  May  3/3  The  decline 
of  'poppa'  and  'momma'  in  Ohio  may  convince  some 
Western  politicians  that  England  is  still  exercising  her 
insidious  and  baleful  influence. 

Poppe,  obs.  form  of  POOP  sbl 

Poppe'an,  a.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f.  POPPY  + 
-AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  poppy-juice ;  soporific. 

1790  COLERIDGE  Poems,  Inside  the  Coach  15  In  drizzly  rains 
poppean  dews  O'er  the  tired  inmates  of  the  Coach  diffuse. 

Popped  corn :  see  POP-CORN. 

Poppe-holy,  variant  of  POPE-HOLY  Obs. 

tPo-ppel.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  popelle  (Neckham) ;  cf. 
POPELEK,  POPARD.]  (?)  The  Spoon-bill. 

[01300  NECKHAM  De  Ulensililms  Gloss.  (MS.  Bruges) 
(Godefroy),  Alunbes,  popelles  [no  gloss  in  MS.  Cotton  in 
Wright]  I  1579  J.  JONES  Present.  Bodie  If  Soule  i.  xiv.  26 
Dottrel,  Snipe,  Godwipe,  Dicken,  Poppel,  Bitter,  Hearon. 

Poppell,  obs.  variant  of  PEBBLE. 

Popper  (pp'p3.0.  *l>-     [f-  Pop  ^  +  -ERl'] 

•)•  1.  A  small  dagger.   Obs. 
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c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  n  A  ioly  poppere  baar  he  in 
his  pouche  Ther  was  no  man  for  peril  dorste  hym  louche. 

2.  One  who  or  a  thing  which  makes  a  popping 
sound,    a.  A  gun,  fire-arm,  or  the  like;  spec,  a 

i   pistol  (slang),    b.  One  who  shoots ;  a  gunner. 

1750  COVENTRY  Pompey  Lift.  i.  xvi.  (1785)  40/1, 1.  .bought 
a  second-hand  pair  of  poppers.  1826  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1803)  I.  291  Spoiled  by  some  rascally  shore  popper.  1834 
BUCKS-TONE  Agnes  de  Vere  IL  iii,  I've  an  excellent  case  of 
poppers  here  that  I  always  keep  loaded.  1845  BROWNING 
Englishm.  in  Italy  280  On  the  plain  will  the  trumpets  join 
chorus  And  more  poppers  bang. 

3.  A  utensil  for  popping  '  corn    (maize).   U.  .i. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Popper,.. usually  a  wire  basket, 

which  is  held  over  the  fire  and  shaken  or  revolved  so  as  to 
keep  the  corn  moving. 

4.  One  who  moves  promptly  and  quietly. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mae.  XIV.  194  The  popper  over  to 
France  and  peep-taker  at  Holland, 
t  Po'pper,    v.     Obs.    rare-1.     In   4  poper. 
[freq.  of  POP  vl :  see  -ER  °.]     intr.  To  •  pop  '  to 
and  fro  ;  to  '  pop  about ' ;  to  trot. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xl.  210  Ac  now  is  religioun  a  ridere 
&  a  rennere  aboute,..Poperib  on  a  palfrey  [B.  x.  308  A 
priker  on  a  palfray]  to  toune  and  to  toune. 

t  Po-ppering.  Obs.  Forms  :  6-7  poperin,  7 
popring,  -rin,  popperin,  poppring,  7-8  -ering. 
[f.  Flem.  Poperinghe,  name  of  a  town  in  W. 
Flanders.]  A  variety  of  pear.  Also  peppering  pear. 

[a  1529  SKELTON  Sf.  Parrot  72  In  Popering  grew  peres, 
whan  Parrot  was  an  eg.] 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  II.  i.  38  O  Romeo  that  she  were, 
O  that  she  were  An  open,  or  thou  a  Poprin  Peare.  1609 
Ev.  Iranian  in  Hum.  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  No  plums, 
nor  no  parsneps,  no  peares,  nor  no  Poppenns.  1611  TOUR- 
NEUR/JM.  Trag.  iv.  i,  The  wanton  Streame,.. still  seeming 
to  play  and  dally  under  the  Poppring  so  long  that  it  has 
almost  wash'd  away  the  earth  from  the  roote.  1750  E. 
SMITH  Compl.  Houseu>ife(?&.  14)  214  Take  poppering  pears, 
and  thrust  a  picked  stick  into  the  head  of  them. 
Poppet(pfpet),^.  Forms:  4-6  popet,  spoopet, 
6  pop-,  poppette,6-8poppit,6-  poppet.  See  also 
POPPET.  [ME.fopet,  -ette,  agreeing  in  sense  with 
F.  poupette  doll,  known  in  1583,  in  Cotgr.  1611 
'  a  little  babie,  puppet,  bable  ' ;  a  dim.  of  a  form 
*poupe,  not  found  in  this  sense  in  French;  but 
cf.  It.  pupa,  also  puppa  'a  babie  or  puppet 
like  a  girle;  used  also  for  a  lasse  or  wench' 
(Florio)  :-Romanic  *puppa  for  L.  pupa  a  girl, 
damsel,  lass;  also,  a  doll,  puppet.  Cf.  Rhaet. 
papa,  also  late  MHG.  and  Ger.  puppe,  MLG. 
poppe,  Du.  pop,  all  from  Romanic,  meaning  '  doll ' ; 
also  F.  pouple  doll  (i3th  c.  in  Littre).  The  ab- 
sence from  French  of  poupe  in  a  corresponding 
sense,  and  of  poupette  before  the  i6th  c.,  makes  the 
immediate  source  of  the  ME.  word  uncertain. 
Poppet  was  the  earlier  form  of  PUPPET,  with  which 
in  the  earlier  senses  it  agrees,  but  in  sense  I  it  is  not 
contemptuous ;  it  does  not  occur  in  several  senses 
of  puppet,  but  in  sense  6  it  is  the  usual  form.] 

1.  A  small  or  dainty  person;  in  quot.  1699,  a  dwarf, 
pygmy  ;  usually,  in  later  use,  a  term  of  endearment 
for  a  pretty  child,  girl,  or  young  woman;  darling, 
pet.  (Cf.  PUPPET  sb.  i.)  Now  dial. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  Prol.  n  This  were  a  popet  in 
an  Arm  tenbrace  For  any  womman  smal  and  fair  of  face. 
1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  11635,  I  am  a  poopet,  in  soth- 
nesse,  Douhter  to  dame  Ydelnesse.  1597  BEARD  Theatre 
God's  Judgein.  11.  xxix.  (1612)  404  As  one  of  the  three  chap- 
men was  employed  . .  abroad,  so  the  pretty  poppet  his  wife 
began  to  play  the  harlot  at  home.  1*99  GARTH  Dis- 
pensary vi.  (1700)  79  So  when  the  Pigmies ..  Wage  puny 
I  War  against  th'invading  Cranes;  The  Poppets  to  their 
Bodkin  Spears  repair.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  57  F  i,  I  have 
been  always  told  that  I  was  a  very  pretty  Miss,  and  a  sweet 
Poppet.  1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  253 
The  little  girl  as  pretty  a  curly-headed,  rosy-cheeked 
poppet,  as  ever  was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  a  large  family. 
1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Widow  Married  ii,  So  the  darling 
poppet  was  not  always  prepared  for  company. 

attrib.  1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  Answ.  Osor.  38  Mamteine 
your  untruth  with  pretie  popet  demaundes.  1710  D'URFEY 
Pills  II.  339  Those  Poppet  Hours  are  wasted  now,  I'll 
sneak  and  cringe  no  more. 

t  2.  A  small  figure  in  the  form  of  a  child  or  a 
human  being ;  a  doll ;  =  PUPPET  sb.  a.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxvi.  84  Childeren 
inaken  popetis  for  to  pleyen  with  whyle  they  ben  yonge. 

1530  PALSGR.  256/2  Popet  for  chyldre  to  play  with,  povfee. 

1531  TINDALE  Exp.  i  John  v.  (1537)  8r  A  chylde ..  yf  he 
I    crye  ..  men  styll  wyth  a  poppet.     1693  DRYDEN  Persius  ii. 

Notes  (1697)  434  Those  Baby-Toys  were  little  Babies,  or 
|    Poppets,  as  we  call  them.     1729  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  <$• 
!    Corr.  (1861)  I.  230  The  little  poppets  are  very  well  cut,  but 
you  must  take  more  pains  about  the  trees  and  shrubs,  for  no 
white  paper  must  be  left. 

f  b.  A  small  human  figure,  used  for  purposes  of 
sorcery  or  witchcraft.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alt's.  77  Of  wax  made  him  popetis,  And  made 
heom  fyghte  with  battes  [Bodley  MS.  popatrices . .  latrices]. 
1693  C.  MATHER  Invis.  World  vii.  (1862)  35  When  there  can 
be  found  their  [witches']  Pictures,  Poppets,  and  other 
Hellish  Compositions.  Ibid.  xii.  137  They  did  in  holes  of 
the  said  old  Wall,  find  several  Poppets,  made  up  of  Rags 
and  Hogs-bristles,  with  headless  Pins  in  them,  the  Points 
being  outward.  1693  in  I.  Mather  Tryals  New-Eng. 
Witches  (1862)  213  Without  any  Poppits  of  Wax  or  otherwise. 
•f  O.  Contemptuously  applied  to  an  image  used 
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in  worship ;  hence,  any  material  thing  worshipped ; 
an  idol,  a  maumet.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Image BothCh.  i.  Pref.  Avjb,  Bablynges.brawl- 
inges,  processyons,  popettes,  and  suche  other  mad 
masteries.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  88  He 
[Nicephorusjalso  destroied  al  her  [Irene's]  poppets,  sufler- 
yng  no  images  to  remayne  in  the  temples.  1687  DRYDEN 
J/ind  $  P.  in.  780  You  . .  will  endeavour  in  succeeding 
space,  Those  houshold  Poppits  on  our  hearths  to  place. 
[1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  ill.  vii.  164  And  knead  and 
mould  your  poppet  well  As  many  a  foreign  tale  will  tell.) 

f3.  A  human  figure  with  jointed  limbs,  which 
can  be  moved  by  means  of  strings  or  wires ;  esp. 
one  of  the  figures  in  a  puppet-show ;  a  marionette : 
see  PUPPET  sb.  3.  Also  attrib.  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1622)  160  As  if  they  had  beene 
poppets,  whose  motion  stood  only  vpon  her  pleasure,  a  1610 
BABINGTON  Exp.  Cath.  Faith  v,  On  Easter  day  in  the 
morning  they  raise  vp  a  Poppet,  and  make  him  walk  by 
wyers  and  strings,  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serin,  cxxv.  (1743) 
VII  2162  These  are  mere  engines  and  poppets  in  religion, 
all  the  motions  we  see  without  proceed  from  an  artificial 
contrivance.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3823/4  No  Permission 
shall  be  given  for  acting  Plays, ..  or  exposing  any  Poopets, 
or  other  things  that  may  disturb  the  Fair,  a  1745  bwiFT 
(L.),  He  writ, '  A  Merry  Farce  for  Poppet  ,  Taught  actors 
how  to  squeak  and  hop  it. 

fb.  A  person  whose  actions,  while  ostensibly 
his  own,  are  really  actuated  and  controlled  by 
another ;  =  PUPPET  sb.  3  b.  Obs. 

iSSo  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  78  b,  Beholde  here  what 
popettes  these  lecherouse  luskes  made  of  their  kynges. 
1624  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Gaff  vii.  62  Therefore  in  conclusion 
your  texts  of  Scripture  are  not  to  any  purpose  at  all  to 
prove  Peter's  primacy,  but  you  a  poppet. 

4.  A  cylindrical  case  for  pins  and  needles,  pencils, 
etc. ;  =  PUPPET  sb.  6.    Now  dial. 

1866  Routledge's  Ev,  Boy's  Ann.  642  Driven  into  the 
'  pin-poppet ',  the  old  name  by  which  these  curious  cases 
were  best  known.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.,  A  smaller 
kind,  called  a  pin-poppet,  is  used  to  hold  pins  and  needles ; 
a  larger,  called  a  pencil-poppet,  is  used  by  school-children 
for  pens  and  pencils.  'I  want  a  poppet  to  keep  my 
needles  in '.  . 

5.  One  of  the  upright  pieces  in  a  turning-lathe,  in 
which  the  centres  are  fixed  on  which  the  work 
turns  ;  a  lathe-head  ;  =  PUPPET  sb.  7. 

1665  [see  POPPET-HEAD  T].  1875  Carpentry  S,  Join.  18 
We  have .  .designed  the  latter  to  take  a  circular  saw  as  well, 
by  adding  the  wooden  poppets,  .with  their  centre  screws. 
1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  526  From  a 
strong  frame  called  the  lathe-bed  rises  a  couple  of  uprights 
called  heads  or  poppets. 

b.  An  overhanging  or  projecting  bracket  support- 
ing a  pendulum  or  the  like  :  cf.  COCK  sbl  16. 

1779  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (1783)  I.  240  The  aforesaid  pendu. 
lum  suspended  from  a  brass  or  metal  poppet,  called  a  cock. 
o.   =  PUPPET-VALVE. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Poppet  (Steam-engine),  a  valve 
having  an  axial  stem  and  reciprocating  vertically  on  its  seat. 
See  Puppet-valve,  attrib.  1902  LIEUT.  DAWSON  in  191,4 
Cent.  Feb.  225  The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  of  the 
poppet  type. 

6.  Naut.  Applied  to  short  pieces  of  wood,  used 
for  various  purposes:  esp.  a.  Stout  vertical  squared 
pieces  placed  beneath  a  ship's  hull  to  support  her 
in  launching ;  b.  Pieces  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat, 
supporting  the  wash-strake,  and  forming  the  row- 
locks;   c.  The  bars  with  which  the  capstan  is 

turned. 

,71850  Rudim.  ffavig.  (Weale)  138  Poppets,  those  pieces 
.  (mostly  fir)  which  are  fixed  perpendicularly  between  a  snip  s 
bottom  and  the  bilgeways,  at  the  fore  and  aftermost  parts  of 
a  ship,  to  support  her  in  launching.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
WordM.  s.  v.,  Also,  poppets  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
support  the  wash-strake,  and  form  the  rowlocks.  1886 
I.  M.  CAULFEILD  Seamanship  Notes  i  Always  see  your 
poppets  shipped  and  fenders  in.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  70  A  series  of  struts  or  '  poppets '  is  raised  on  them 
[the  sliding  ways,  to  launch  a  ship]. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  -^poppet  deity  (sense  2  c), 
poppet  spindle  (sense  5) ;  poppet-holes,  the  holes 
in  the  drumhead  of  the  capstan  in  which  the  bars 
are  inserted ;  poppet-leg  (Australia},  one  of  the 
upright  pieces  of  timber  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft 
of  a  mine,  supporting  the  piece  from  which  the 
cage  is   suspended:    cf.   POPPET-HEAD   i.     (For 
poppet-play,  -show,  -valve,  see  PUPPET-PLAT,  etc.) 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU/WJ  f,Mon.  iii.  (1642)  184 To  appease 
the  fury,  forsooth,  of  their  angry  'poppet  Deities.  1886 
J.  M.  CAULFEILD  Seamanship  Notes  3  Parts  of  the  Capstan. 
Drum  head,  ..»poppet  holes.  1890  Melbourne  Argus 
26  May  7/8  Wanted,  4  »Poppet  Legs,  bluegum,  separate 
prices,  6sft.,  7oft.,  7sft.  long,  I2in.  to  ism.  small  end. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Apr.  8/1  The  forests  around  will 
supply  good  straight  timber,  suitable  for  all  mining  pur- 
poses,  inclusive  of  poppet  legs.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  II  ood- 
working  Factories  85  For  drilling,  have  a  stem  pad, . .  to  go 
into  the  *poppet  spindle. 

Hence  t  Po'ppet  v.  trans.,  to  treat  as  a  poppet, 
to  carry  like  an  image  or  effigy.  Obs. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  V.  ii.  15  These  lines  o 
Rowe  have  got  into  my  head ;  and  I  shall  repeat  them  very 
devoutly  all  the  way  the  chairmen  shall  poppet  me  towards 
her  by-and-by. 

Po-ppet-hea:d.     Also  rarely  puppet-head. 

1.  In  a  lathe  :   =  POPPET  sb.  5,  PUPPET  sb.  7. 

i6«s  R.  HOOKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  61  There  must  be  t» 
Poppetheads,  into   which   the   Mandril   must   pass.     1725 
W.  HALFPENNY  Sound  Building  56  Two  level  Pieces  on 
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each  side  the  Puppet-Head.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Foppet-luad  (Turniitfl,  the  part  of  a  lathe  which  holds  the 
back-center  and  can  be  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  bed.  Ibid., 
Pnppet-ltea,/.  1888  HASLUCK  Model  Engin.  Handybk.  (1900) 
58  1  his  will  afford  a  bearing  for  the  back  poppet-head  centre. 

2.  Mining.  The  frame  at  the  top  of  a  shaft, 
supporting  the  pulleys  for  the  ropes  used  in  hoist- 
ing ;  a  pit-head  frame  :  =  HEAD-QEAB  3.  (Often 
in  pi.  in  same  sense.) 

1874  ].  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  (1875)  130  Describe  the 
construction  of  poppet  heads,  and  give  sketches  in  illustra- 
tion of  your  answer.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  poppet  heads 
for  whim  drawing?  1888  F.  HUME  MUM.  Midas  l.  v,  The 
wheels  were  spinning  round  in  the  poppet-heads  as  the  mine 
slowly  disgorged  the  men  who  had  been  working  all  night. 
1900  Daily  News  26  Nov.  2/1  Lofty  poppet  heads  have 
been  erected  on  this  shaft,  115  ft.  high,  in  order  to  raise  the 
auriferous  gravel  in  one  operation  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Poppied  (pfpid),  a.     [f.  POPPY  sb.  T  -ED  ".] 

1.  tilled  or  adorned  with  poppies. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  355  Their  fairest-blossom'd  beans 
and  poppied  corn.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Sept.  8/1  Cornfields 
and  woodlands  coming  right  to  the  edge  of  the  poppied 
dirts. 

2.  Having,  or  affected   by,   the  sleep-inducing 
quality  of  the  poppy;  slumberous,  drowsy,  narcotic. 

1805  T.  HARRAL.  Scenes  of  Life  III.  209  To  admit  the 
popied  influence  of  Somnus.  1854  B.  TAYLOR  Poems  of 
Orient,  Nubia,  A  land  of  dreams  and  sleep,  a  poppied  land  \ 
1865  SWINBURNE  llicet  6  The  poppied  sleep,  the  end  of  all. 

Po'ppin.  Now  only  dial.  Also  5  popyn,  6 
poppyn.  [Late  ME.  popyn,  ad.  OF.  popiiie  (later 
poupine)  a  doll,  a  pretty  little  woman  (I5thc.), 
also  Popin  (proper  name,  1390),  poupin  baby, 
fop  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.} ;  f.  Romanic  type 
*puppa  :  see  POPPET.]  A  doll,  a  PUPPET. 

1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  409/1  Popyn,  chylde  of  clowtys.., 
pupa.  155*  HULOET,  Poppyn,  oscillnm.  ..Circulatorius, 
perteynynjie  to  poppyn  players.  1570  LF.VINS  Manip. 
134/14  A  Poppin,  oscillum.  a  1815  FORBY  yoc.  E,  Anglia, 
Peppin-s/tfu.',  a  puppet-shew. 

Popping  (pc'pirj),  vbl.  jA.i  [f.  POP  zi.i  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  POP  v. '  in  various  senses. 

165*  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Atner.  no  Jcwes  53  Wee  finde  no 
mention  of  any  sound  made  of  the  kissing  of  the  hand,  .or 
. .  any  such  popping  or  smacking.  17x0  C.  SHADWELL  Fair 
Quaker  of  Deal  11.  ii.  23  Upon  the  first  popping  of  the 
Question.  1844  THACKERAY  Wand.  Fat  Contrib.  v,  The 
popping  of  the  soda-water  corks.  1887  FENN  Dick  o*  the 
Fens  (1888)  124  A  peculiar  popping  and  crackling  began  to 
be  heard,  as  the  flames  attacked  the  abundant  ivy. 

Popping,  vbl.  sb.2 :  see  after  POP  ».2 

Popping  (pfpirj) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  POP  v.1  +  -ING  2.] 
That  pops,  in  various  senses. 

T!.  Whose  speech  is  mere  popping;  chattering. 

a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  232  What,  Syr,  wolde  ye  make 
me  a  poppynge  fole  ?  a  1529  —  Replyc.  39  Lyke  pratynge 
poppyng  dawes.  1540  PALSGK.  Acolaslus  Miv,  For  a 
suretie  this  [fellow]  is  a  very  popyng  foole. 

2.  Of  firing :  Desultory,  occasional,  dropping. 

1761  Chron.  in  Ann,  Reg.  139/1  The  enemy  annoyed  us 
with  some  popping  musquetry  from  behind  trees.  1779  Genii. 
Mag.  XI. IX.  469  Many  popping  shots  were  fired  at  him 
by  the  rebel  crew  from  the  woods.  1836  F.  SYKES  Scraps  fr. 
Jrnl.  149  'rne  frequent  popping  noise  of  the  sharpshooters. 

1 3.  Of  the  sea  :  ?  Tumbling,  choppy.  (Cf. 
POPPLE  v.  i,  s6.3  t,  POPPLY.)  Obs. 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  35  Being  a  high  popping 
sea  some  of  my  shippes  had  like  to  haue  bin  foule  of  one 
another. 

4.  Of  the  eyes:  Protuberant.  (Cf./o/-<rj'*</inPop-.) 
a  1696  AUBREY  Brief  Lives  (1898)  I.  411  His  eie  full  and 
popping,  and  not  quick  ;  a  grey  eie. 

Po'pping-crease.  Cricket,  [f.  POPPING  vbl. 
sb.,  prob.  in  sense  '  striking  '  +  CBEASE  s6.2  a.]  A 
line  drawn  four  feet  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the 
wicket,  within  which  the  batsman  must  stand. 

Probably  the  crease  orig.  marked  the  line  which  the  ball, 


popping  crease,  .must  be  exactly  3  foot  10  inches  from  yt 
Wicket.  1833  NYREN  Yng.  Cricketer's  Tutor  28  In  reaching 
m  too,  be  especially  careful  that  the  right  foot  remain  firmly 
in  its  place  behind  the  popping-crease.  Ibid.  35  The  first 
player  I  remember  to  have  broken  through  the  old  rule  of 
standing  firm  at  the  popping  crease  for  a  length  ball.  1897 
RANJITSINHJI  in  Daily  Chron.  23  Aug.  8/1  The  rules  state 
that  a  batsman  is  out  unless  his  foot  is  within  the  popping- 
crease.  _  A  batsman  often  considers  himself  hardly  treated 
when  given  out  because  bis  foot  is  on  the  line. 

•       Foppish  (pfpij),  a.    [f.  Pop  tf.l  5  +  -ISH  '.] 
Of  the  nature  of  pop  ;  effervescent. 
1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  (1882)  III.  xi.  164  The  art  of 
discharging  a  cork  full  bang,  from  a  bottle  of  poppish  fluid, 
without  loss. 

t  Po'ppism.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  popisme.  [a. 
1*.  popisme,  'the  popping,  or  smacking  sound 
wherewith  Riders  incourage,  or  cherish,  their 
horses'  (Cotgr.) ;  ad.  L.  poppysma,  -ysmtts,  a.  Gr. 
»oirjrt;ff/tti,  iroinruo>os,  sbs.  f.  vomrvfcii'  to  smack 
the  lips,  make  a  clucking  sound.]  The  making  of 
a  smacking  sound  with  the  lips. 
.  J*53  URQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xxiii.  104  The  prancing  flour- 


adorins  lightening,  ..was  by  poppisms,  or  gentle  clappings 
of  the  hands, 
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Poppite:  see  POP  J*.4 

Popple  (pfp'V),so.l  Nowi/j'a/.and  U.S.  Forms: 
(i  popul),  4-6  popil,  5  -ille,  -ul(e,  5-6  -111, 
•yl(l,  6-8  pople,  (8  popel),  7-  popple,  (9  dial. 
people).  [Late  OE.  popul-,  ME.  popul,  ad.  L. 
populus  poplar;  with  ME. popil,  :6th  c.  pople,  cf. 
obs.  and  dial.  F.  pouple,  F.  peuple.  So  MHG. 
papel,  popel,  Uu.,  LG.,  Ger.  pappel,  Sw.,  Dan. 
poppel,  all  ultimately  from  L.]  =  POPLAR. 

l?aiooo(MS.  uth c.) in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  III.  319  Of  3am 
ellcnc  to  populiini^e  ;  of  populfmige  to  Lambhyrste.]  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vL  57  The  otiue,  the  popil,  &  the  o&zer  tree. 
1617  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  no  The  Cypresse,  Pople,  and  Oake 
trees,  grow  in  many  places.  1699  Providence  (R.  I.)  Rtc. 
(1893)  IV.  183  A  small  bush  being  an  Aspe  or  Pople.  a  1825 
FOKBV  yoc.  E.  Anglia,  Popple,  a  poplar  tree.  1840  SPUR- 
DENS  Suppl.  yoc.  E.  Anglia,  People,  the  poplar  tree.  1879 
A.  S.  PACKARD  in  Hist.  Btwdoin  College  (1882)  91  Popple, 
or  bass,  or  white  maple. 

b.  esp.  in  attrib.  use,  as  popple  tree,  etc. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxx.  37  Jacob  takynge  green  popil 
3erdis  [1388  ^erdis  of  popeleris],  and  of  almanders,  and  of 
planes.  1431-*  '"  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II. 
446  Pro  poplll  bord  pro  coopertoriis  studiorum  xv«.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  409/1  Popul  tre,  idem  quod  poplere.  1530 
PALSGR.  356/2  Popyll  Ute,pevplier.  1563  T.  GALE  Antidot. 
u.  15  The  Pople  buddes  must  bee  broused.  1740  Dudley 
Rec.  Mass.  (1893)  I.  86  From  thense . .  to  a  popel  stump  with 
a  heap  of  stones  about  it.  1780  Ibid.  (1894)  II.  318  Thence 
by  Browns  Line  on  Whitforos  Land  to  a  Popple  Tree. 

Popple  (pf'T'l).  s&-2  Now  local-  Forms:  5 
popil,  -yl,  -ylle,  -uUe,  6  pople,  Sc.  poppill,  7- 
popple,  (9  dial,  poppel,  Sc.  papple).  [Late  ME. ; 
origin  and  etymology  uncertain. 

A  mediaeval  Lat.-Gr.  Vocabulary  quoted  by  Du  Cange 
has  '  populia,  Av^rtc  ' ;  but  although  cockle  is  now  placed 
in  the  genus  Lychnis,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
is  connected  with  popple.  Cockle  (cocle,  kokketi  wdpopp/c 
(poppel)  have  the  appearance  of  parallel  forms  with  ex- 
change of  consonants.  On  the  other  hand,  this  plant 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  included  under  the  name 
popy  (see  Poppy  2),  and  conversely  the  name  popple  is 
now  in  some  districts  (esp.  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire) 
applied  to  the  corn  poppy  ;  so  that  the  names  may  possibly 
have  been  originally  related,  popil  being  a  derivative  either 
of  popi,  popy,  or  of  one  of  the  Romanic  representatives  of 
papaver:  see  Poppy.  But  further  evidence  is  wanted.] 

1.  =  COCKLE  j<M  i,  i.e.  the  wild  plant  Lychnis 
(or  Agrostemma)  Githago,  a  well-known  field  weed. 

c  1425  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  664/30  Hoc  lollium,  populle. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  286/2  Popylle, g_ilh  indeclinabile, loUium, 
nigella.  1538  TURNER Libellusl  (,ithago  siue  Nigellastrvm, 
. .  nerba  ilia  procera,  que  in  tritico  flauescente  existit  . .  uul- 
gus  appellat  Coccle  aut  pople.  1853  7rnl.  ft.  Agric.  Soc. 
XIV.  ii.  304  It  was  difficult  to  finda  sample-bag  of  wheat 
without  papple.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Popple, 
the  common  Corn  Cockle.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Popple, 
corn-cockle. -the  seeds  of  which  are  difficult  to  separate 
from  or  '  dress  out '  of  the  grain  when  thrashed. 

b.  Popple  or  cockle,  being  erroneously  con- 
founded by  early  herbalists  with  Nig"ella,  and  so 
with  the  lolium  of  Pliny  and  zisania  of  the  Vulgate, 
was  taken  metaphorically  for  the  darnel  or  '  tares ' 
sown  by  the  Evil  One  among  the  wheat :  see 
COCKLE  16.1 2,  DABNEL. 

a  1531  Will,  of  Thorpe's  Exam,  in  Foxe  A.  >,  M.  (1563) 
167/1  Thy  deceit  whiche  thou  hast  learned  of  them  that 
trauell  to  sowe  popill  among  the  wheate.  u  1568  in  Banna- 
tyne  Poems  (Hunter.  CD  220  Thus  weidit  is  the  poppill  fra 
the  come.  1644  MAXWELL Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  72  It  sprang 
not  up  till.. that  malicious  one  did  sow  popple  among  the 
good  Wheat  of  Christ's  field. 

2.  Extended  locally  to  other  field  weeds  and  their 
seeds  ;  esp.  the  Corn  Poppy,  and  Charlock. 

1855  ROBINSON  Wkitby  Gloss.,  Popple,  the  wild  red  poppy 
of  the  corn  fields.  (So  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  Cumberland  and 
Yorksh.)  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.  Pref.  19  Brassica,  the  seeds 
of  the  tribe  are  called  Popple.  1886  BRITTEN  &  H.  Plant-n., 
Popple . .  (2)  Sinapis  arvensis,  Cumb. 

Popple  (pfp'1),  s&-3  Also  4  pople.  [Goes 
with  POPPLE  v.\ 

fl.  A  bubble  such  as  rises  and  breaks  in  boiling 
water.  Obs. 

11350  St.  Nicholas  268  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
14  Hale  and  faire  hir  child  scho  fand,  With  be  water  poples 
him  playand.  1530  PALSGR.  256/2  Popple,  suche  as  ryseth 
whan  water  or  any  lycour  set[h]eth  fast,  bovillon. 

t  b.  ?  A  swelling  or  bulge  like,  or  caused  by,  a 
bubble.  Obs. 

1633  in  Earl  of  Stirling*:  Reg.  Roy.  Lett.  (1885)  II.  819 
He  will  mak  a  scheit  of  lead . .  more  solide,  less  porie,  and 
consequentlie  more  voyd  of  all  cracks,  bolls,  or  popill. 

2.  An  act  or  condition  of  '  poppling ' ;  a  rolling 
or  tossing  of  water  in  short  tumultuous  waves; 
a  strong  ripple. 

1875  BUCKLAND  Log-bk.  80  If  there  is  a  bit  of  a  popple  at 
all,  a  big  ship  will  lay  rolling  about  in  the  sea  just  like 
a  half-tide  rock.  1881  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free  Lance 
I.  v.  352  As  we  neared  the  bay  the  popple  grew  ugly  enough 
to  demand  the  closest  vigilance.  1897  Daily  News  27  Aug. 
3/i  There  was  a  very  nasty  roll  and  popple  on  the  sea. 

b.  The  agitation  on  the  surface  of  a  boiling 
liquid  ;  the  sound  of  this. 

1889  Spectator  7  Dec.  805/1  Cowper  [after  he  heard]  that 
popple  from  the  urn  which  showed  it  to  be. .'  on  the  boil '. 

Popple  (pc'p'l)i  v.  Also  4-6  (6-  &.)  pople, 
5-6  Sc.  popule,  6  poppell.  [Has  the  form  of 
a  frequentative  of  POP  ».l,  but  in  sense  I  prob.  an 
independent  onomatopoeic  formation,  expressive  of 


POPPY. 

|  sound  and  action.  Cf.  MDu.,  Du.  popelen  to 
murmur,  babble;  toquiver.tbrob;  med.L./o/«/<i;<r 
(Franck),  papello-re  (Kilian)  to  murmur;  these 
refer  mainly  to  the  sound,  while  the  Eng.  word 

:   refers  mainly  to  the  action.] 

1.  inlr.  To  roll  or  tumble  about,  to  flow  in  a 
tumbling  interrupted  manner,  as  water  flowing 
from  a  spring  or  over  a  pebbly  suiface,  or  boiling, 
or  agitated  by  a  strong  wind  ;  to  bubble  up,  boil 
up  ;  to  ripple  ;  to  toss  to  and  fro  in  short  waves. 

13.  .  ,  a  1400-50  (see  poppling  below).  1513  DOUGLAS 
/Eneis  in.  u.  69  Quhill  brane,  and  ene,  and  blude  all 
popillit  out.  Ibid,  vu  v.  5  Popland  and  bullerand  furth  on 
atnir  hand.  1530  PALSGR.  662/2.  1  poppell  up,  as  water  dothe, 
or  any  other  Tycoure  whan  it  boyleth  faste  on  the  fyre,  .  . 
je  bouillonne.  1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  103  His  Brains 
came  poppling  out  like  water.  1795  RAMSAY  Gentle  Skeph. 
it.  iii.  Prol.,  A  little  fount,  Where  water  poplin  springs. 
1818  Scorr  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  The  bits  o'  bonny  waves  that 
are  poppling  and  plashing  against  the  rocks.  187$  R.  F. 
BURTON  Gorilla  L.  II.  90  Small  trembling  waves  poppled 
and  frothed  in  mid-stream,  where  the  fresh  water  met 
wind  and  tide.  1901  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  10  The 
sound  of  waters  dropping,  poppling,  splasbing,  trickling. 

b.  To  move  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down,  when 
floating  or  immersed  in  rippling  or  boiling  water. 


dumplins,  ..  when  the  pot  boils  briskly.  1849  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXVI.  562  We  left  them  poppling  up  and  down,  like 
a  cork,  in  the  broken  water.  1881  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY  Sport 
in  Crimea  323  The  birds  are  rattling  and  poppling  down  in 
the  dark  little  forest  pools. 

2.  [app.  freq.  of  POP  z/.l  2.]  To  make  a  con- 
tinuous popping  or  firing. 

1898  G.  W.  STEKVENS  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  81 
The  Maxims  poppled  away  above  them. 

Hence  Po-ppling  vbl.  ib.  and  ///.  a. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  319  fe  pure  poplande  hourle 
playes  on  my  heued.  a  1400-50  .•(  lexanaer  1154  The 
wawes  of  be  wilde  see  vpon  be  walle  betyn,  The  pure  popu- 
land  perle  passyd  it  vmbe.  a  1801  R.  GALL  Poems  (1819)  9 
Upon  the  ear  The  popling  Leven  wimples  clear.  18*6  HOB. 
SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  I.  6  The  calm  guggling  and  pop- 
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its  multitudinous  drops,  rose  around  our  boat.  1883  J. 
FERGUSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  248  The  mother  stirred 
the  poppling  porridge  on  the  fire. 

t  Po-ppling.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  POPPLE  sbl  + 
•ING  3.]  =  POPLAR. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  136/26  A  Poppling,  pepitlus. 

Popply  (pfpli).  <*•  ff-  POPPLE  .tf.a  +  .Y.]  In 
a  '  poppling  condition  ;  broken,  choppy,  tipply. 

1889  P.  H.  EMERSON  Eng.  Idylls  113  The  popply  water 
all  streaked  with  foam.  1895  Times  15  Mar.  8/2  As  they 
passed  the  Duke's  Head  hostelry  and  Alexander's  boatyard 
some  popply  water  caused  them  to  splash  a  little.  1904 
Daily  News  28  Mar.  12/2  Off  the  wall  at  Hatred's  ..  the 
4  popply  '  water  somewhat  discomposed  the  Oxford  crew. 

Poppy  (pp'pi),  ib.  Forms:  a.  I  popaes, 
popes,  popes,  popei,  popis,  1-4  popl,  4-7 
popy.  5-6  Popie,  6  poppi,  6-7  poppie,  5-  poppy. 
/3.  i  papoes,  papis,  5  papy,  6  pappy.  [Early 
OE.  fopieg,  papoeg,  app.  repr.  an  earlier  \VGer. 
*papag,  *popag,  altered  from  *papdv,  -an,  * 


-au,  ad.  a  popular  L.  *papav-um,  *po.pau-uni 
(whence  OF.  *pavau,  favo),  for  L.  papaver,  neut. 
poppy.  The  alteration  may  have  taken  place,  after 
the  Teutonic  change  of  stress,  by  assimilation  to 
the  suffix  -ag.  As  with  that  suffix,  the  ending  was 
snbseq.  weakened  to  -if  (cf.  iadig,  monig  from 
audag,  monag),  giving  the  typical  WSax.  popi&, 
whence  ME.  popi,fopy,  moA.popfy,  with  doubled 
consonant  expressing  short  vowel;  cf.  peni,  peny, 
penny.  (See  Note  below.)] 

I.  1.  A  plant  (or  flower)  of  the  genus  Papaver, 
comprising  herbs  of  temperate  and  subtropical 
regions,  having  milky  juice  with  narcotic  properties, 
showy  flowers  with  petals  (usually  four  in  number) 
of  delicate  texture  and  various  colours  (often  be- 
coming 'double'  in  cultivation),  and  roundish 
capsules  containing  numerous  small  round  seeds. 
a  700  EpinalGlost.  (O.E.T.)  834  Popaver,  popaes.  c  7*5  C°r' 
pusGloss.  1516  Papaver,  popei.  Ibid.  itoiPoptci'er,  popsez. 
a  800  Erfurt  Gloss.  824  Papai-er,  papoeg.  c  1000  <-til/ric  t 
Vocab.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  134/33  Papauer,  popi;.  c  1265 
Voc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  558/30  Aslxla  regia, 
i.,  popi.  1390  GOWER  Coiif.  1  1.  102  Popl.  which  berth  the 
sed  of  slep.  CI47J  Pict.  yoc.  in  Wr..Wuicker  787/11  Hoc 
papaver,  a  papy.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  Ixxxi.  431  There 
be  three  sortes  of  Poppie  ..  the  first  kind  is  white,  and  of  the 
garden,  the  two  other  are  blacke  and  wilde.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  Ik  Ixviii.  296  Double  blacke  Poppie.  Double  white 
Poppie.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  i.  115  Sleepy  Poppies 
harmful  Harvests  yield.  1718  PRIOR  Kmrtv/eage  72  The 
blushing  poppy  with  a  crimson  hue.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  94  Many  other  substances  besides  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  possess  Narcotic  properties.  1853  HUM- 
PHREYS Coin-Coll.  Stan.  2  Poppies  were  sacred  to  Ceres. 

b.  Allusively. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Go-.'t.  v.  Wks.  1851  III.  119  He  In 
dreamt  then  that  the  weeding-hook  of  reformation  w< 
after  two  ages  pluck  up  his  glorious  poppy  from  insultin 
over  the  good  come,     a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc.  C,<*-1.  u.  xxiv. 


POPPY. 

(1704)  159  He.. would  certainly  strike  off  the  heads  of  the 
most  eminent  remaining  Poppys.  [Cf.  POPPY-HEAD  i,  1650.) 
2.  Rarely  applied  in  ME.  and  dial,  to  the  Corn- 
cockle ;  also  (with  qualification)  to  the  Corn  Blue- 
bottle (see  blue  poppy  in  3);  and  [app.  by  associa- 
tion with  POP  ».',  POP-]  to  plants  whose  corolla  or 
calyx  is  inflated  and  '  popped '  by  children  in  sport, 
e.g.  the  Bladder  Campion  and  Foxglove  (ft*  frothy 
poppy,  spatling poppy,  green  poppy,  in  3).  (Britten 
&  Holland  Eng.  Plant-n^\ 


Frot 
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1591  SYLVESTER  Dtt  Bartas  l.  v.  248  J'he  Cramp-Fish,    ' 


^Plant-names,  Poppy.. 3  Lychnis  Githago  (W.  Cheshire). 

3.  With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  various 
species  of  Papaver  or  other  genera  of  Papaveracese 
(rarely  to  plants  of  other  orders  :  cf.  2). 

Black  Poppy,  a  variety  of  the  Opium  Poppy,  having 
purple  flowers  and  dark  seeds  (cf.  White  Poppy};  Blue 
poppy,  (a)  the  Corn  Bluebottle,  Centaurea  Cyanus 
(?  obs.) ;  (*)  a  blue-flowered  species  of  Meconopsis  (Miller 
Plant-n.  1884) ;  Californian  Poppy, '  Platystemon  cali- 
fornicus  and  the  genus  Eschsclioltzia'  (Ibid.);  Corn, 
Field  Poppy,  the  common  wild  poppy  of  cornfields,  Papa- 
ver Rh&as,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  or  any  other  species 
growing  in  corn,  as  P.  dubium  ;  Frothy  Poppy,  the 
Bladder  Campion,  Silene  injlata  :  see  FROTHY  i  b ;  Gar- 
den Poppy,  any  species  of  Papaver  cultivated  in  gardens, 
esp.  the  Opium  Poppy ;  Green  Poppy.local  name  of  the 
Foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurca;  Horn-Poppy,  Horned 
Poppy,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Glaucium,  distinguished  by 
its  long  horn-like  capsules ;  esp.  G.  Intcum,  a  sea-shore 
plant  with  yellow  flowers ;  Iceland  Poppy,  a  variety  of  i 
Papaver  nudicaule :  see  ICELAND  ;  Long-headed  Poppy, 
P.  dubium,  a  British  species  with  long-shaped  capsules ; 
Mexican  Poppy,  A  rgemone  mexicana  or  other  _  species ; 
Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum,  a  species  with  white 
or  light  purple  flowers:  from  the  juice  of  the  unripe  cap- 
sules  opium  is  obtained ;  Oriental  Poppy,  P.  orientalc, 
a  common  garden  species,  with  very  large  deep  red  flowers ; 


Poppy,  the  field  poppy,  Palaver  Rh&as,  or  other  species 
with  red  flowers  ;  Sea  or  Seaside  Poppy,  the  common 
horned  poppy,  Glauciunt  luteum  ;  Spatling  Poppy 

;  Tre 


, 

py;  Spring  Poppy  =  Prickly  Poppy  ;  Tree 
Poppy,  a  Californian  poppy,  Dendromecon  rigidum.  with 
yellow  flowers,  remarkable  for  its  shrubby  growth  ;  Welsh 
or  Cambrian  Poppy,  Meconopsis  cambrica  :  see  quot.  ; 
White  Poppy,  a  variety  of  the  Opium  Poppy,  having 
white  flowers  and  seeds  (cf.  Black  Poppy)  ;  Wild  Poppy, 


flowers ;  spec,  the  common  Horned  Poppy. 

14..  Synon.  Herbarum  (MS.  Harl.  3388  If.  220),  Anglice 
"bleu  popi  vel  carlo  vel  langwort..crescit  inter  frumentum 
et  alia  blada  et  dicitur  iacintus  quiaassimilatur  cuidam  lapidi 
qui  sic  vocatur.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  416  "Corn. 
Poppy,  it  is  Narcotlck,  allays  Pain,  is  used  in  Feavers.  1865 
GOSSE  Land  i,  Sea  (1874)  115  Except  the  corn  poppy,  this 
[the  pimpernel]  is  said  to  be  the  only  scarlet  flower  we  have. 
1863  HOGG  &  JOHNSON  Wild  Fl.  Gt.  Brit.  II.  PI.  147 
Papaver  Rhzas.  "Field  Poppy.  1866  Treas.  Bot.Zip  The 
Field  Poppy,  P\apaver\  Rhasas,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
our  wild  plants.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586) 
58  "Garden  Poppy.. is  thought  best  to  grow  where  olde 
stalkes  haue  been  burnt.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  74  To  these 
add  the  Viola  Matronalis,.  .nay  the  'Green  Popy,  by  most 
accounted  among  the  deadly  Poysons.  1548  TURNER  Names 
of  Herbs,  Papauer  corniculatum  ..  is  called  ..  in  englishe 


215  The  horned  poppies'  blossoms  shone  Upon  a  shingle- 
bank.  1863  Sowerby's  Eng.  Bot.  I.  84  Papaver  sowni- 
ferum  Sleepbearing  Poppy,  Garden  Poppy,  White  Poppy, 
"Opium  Poppy.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  323  Poppy, 
"Prickly,  Argemone.  cil,y>  A Ithita (  \necd.  Oxon.)  134 
Papauer  rubeum.  .gall. _  rougerole,  ang».  "redpopy.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  ill.  Ixxxii.  433  There  be  two  sortes  of  red 
Poppie,  or  Cornerose,  the  great  and  the  small.  1876  HARLEY 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  738  The  Red  Poppy  is  found  in  corn- 
fields and  on  roadsides  throughout  Europe.  1597  GERARDB 
Herbal  H.  Ixviii.  §  4.  295  Called,  .in  English  "sea  Poppie, 
and  horned  Poppie.  Ibid,  ccxiv.  551  Behen  album, . .  of 
some . .  called  Ocymastrum,  and  Papauer  spumeum, 


App. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  392  Denaromecon,  literally  *Tree  Poppy, 
is  a  nio5t  appropriate  name,  the  plant  having  all  the  aspect 
and  character  of  the  poppy  tribe,  combined  with  a  woody 
stem  and  branches.  Ibid.  727  M\econopsis\  cambrica,  the 
"Welsh  Poppy,  a  native  of  Wales,  Devonshire,  North 
Britain,  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I. 
156  Popis-.cSat  grecas  moecorias  £  romane  papauer  album 
neinnao  &  engle  "hwit  popir  hatac-.  £1450  Alphita 
(Anecd.  Oxon.)  134  Papauer  album.. cuius  semen  coconi- 
dium  appellatur  angB.  wnatpopy.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  6)  739  White  Poppy  is  now  cultivated  in  the  plains  of 
India.  (1265  Voc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  559/11 
Alimonis,  i.  "wildepopi.  14..  Slockh.AIed.MS.<2i-2\fy\fa 
P°Py,  papaitard.  1548  "Yealow  poppy  [see  horned  poppy 
above].  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  IXL  200  White  as  parthe- 
nice,  beyond  Yellow  poppy  to  gaze  on. 

4.  The  plant  or  its  extract  used  in  pharmacy. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  in.  iii.  330  Not  Poppy,  nor  Mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsie  Syrrups  of  the  world  Shall  euer  medi- 
cine thee  to  that  sweete  sleepe.  1621-3  MIDDLETON  & 
ROWLEY  Channeling  \.  i.  150  A  little  poppy,  sir,  were  good 
to  cause  you  sleep.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  41  He  prepared 
the  extract  from  a.  .quantity  of  poppy  by  decoction. 

5.  jig.  or  in  allusive  use,  with  reference  to  the 
narcotic  or  sleep-inducing  qualities  of  the  plant. 


twice  o're  th'  weary'd  world,  a  1790  WAKTON  Ode  to  Sleep 
i,  On  this  my  pensive  pillow,  gentle  sleep  1  Descend,.. And 
place  thy  crown  of  poppies  on  my  breast.  1847  EMERSON 
Rtpr.  Men,  Uses  Gt.  Men,  Nature,  .wherever  she  mars  her 
creature  . .  lays  her  poppies  plentifully  on  the  bruise. 

6.  The  bright  scarlet  colour  of  the  common  field 
poppy  or  other  species. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  523    ; 
The  nearer  you  approach  to  this ..,  the  more  lively  and  gay 
are  the  colours.    You  will  have  in  succession  the  poppy,    \ 
the  orange,  the  yellow,  the  lemon,  the  sulphur,  the  white. 

II.  7.  =  POPPY-HEAD  2.  [It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  is  the  same  word,  but  the  forms  are  the  same. 
Conjectures  of  its  identity  with  f.poupte,  '  babie, 
puppet,   or  bable'    (Cotgr.),   or  derivation  from 
Eng.  poppet,  puppet,  appear  to  have  no  foundation.] 

1419  Rcc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  71  Also  pavd  to  Serle  for 
makyng  of  be  neweporche.  .x  marces.  Also  payd  for  a  papye 
..ijs.    1511-13  Ibid.  282  Paid  for  makyng  of  iij  Mennvs    , 
pewys,  for  the  popeys&  other  stuff  xx  s.    1844  Ecclesiologist    \ 
III.  153  In  the  Nave  the  seats  terminate  in  square  standards, 
but  under  the  tower  in  poppies.   1875  PARKER  Gloss.  A rchit.,    i 
Poppie,  Poppy,  Poppy-head, . .  an  elevated  ornament  often 
used   on  the  tops  of  the  upright  ends,  or  elbows,  which 
terminate  seats,  &c-,  in  churches. 

III.  8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  poppy-bed,  \-boll  \ 
(BoLL  sb?-   3),  family,  -flower,  -garland,  -juice, 
-leaf,  -plain,  rain  (cf.  5),  -syrup,  -wreath ;   instru-   J 
mental,   as  poppy -bordered,    -crowned,   -haunted,    \ 
-sprinkled  adjs. ;    similative,   as   poppy-crimson,   \ 
-pink,  -red  adjs.   and  sbs. ;    poppy   anemone, 
A.  coronaria,  with  poppy-like  flowers  of  various 
colours;    poppy-bee,  a  kind  of  upholsterer-bee 
{Anthocopa  papaveris)  which  lines  its  cells  with 
the  petals  of  poppies ;    poppy-colour,  a  bright 
scarlet ;  so  poppy-coloured,  a. ;  f  poppy -grain, 

a  seed  of  the  poppy ;  formerly  used  as  a  minute   [ 
measure  of  length  (=  POPPY-SEED  2  ;  cf.  BAKLEY-   j 
CORN  3) ;  poppy-mallow,  the  N.  American  malva-   i 
ceous  genus  Callirhoc,  having  poppy-like  flowers ; 
poppy-oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the   ! 
opium  poppy ;  also,  a  similar  oil  from  the  seeds  of  ' 
other  species;   poppy  tea,  an  imaginary  liquor   | 
made  by  infusion  of  poppies ;  poppy-tree  =  tree 
poppy  (see  3)   (Miller  Plant-n.   1884);    poppy- 
water,  a  soporific  drink  made  from  poppies  (also 
fg.~).    Also  POPPY-HEAD,  -SEED,  -WORT. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  65  The  "Poppy  Anemone,  A.  coronaria, 
.  .has.,  large  flowers,,  .very  variable  in  colour.  1896  Westm.    \ 
Gaz.  i  July  i/i  The  mass  of  vivid  colour  in  the  costumes    \ 
reminded  one  of  a  "poppybed.     1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmoury    j 
n.  67/2  This  Seed-Pod  [of  the  Poppy]  by  all  Florists  is 
termed  a  "Poppy  Bolle.    1815  J.  SvmH.  Panorama  Sc. 
A 


POPULACY. 

1585  Hir.ixs  yuuiiis'  Nomencl.  112/2  The  seuerall  places 
wherein  the  seedes  doe  lye,  as  may  be  scene  in  poppie 
heades.  1630  R.  STAPYLTON  Stradas  Low  C.  Warns  i.  14 
He  [Death]  cropt  the  heads  of  Nations,  as  Tarquin  struk  oft 
the  Poppy-heads.  1812-34  Good's  Study  Med.  led  4)  II, 
Poppy-head  fomentations.  1896  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  435 
Made  with  decoction  of  boiling  poppy-heads. 

2.  Arch.  An  ornamental  finial,  often  richly 
carved,  at  the  top  of  the  end  of  a  seat  in  a  church. 
Also  attrib.  [See  remark  in  POPPY  sb.  7.] 

1839  Hints  Eccl.  Antiy.  (Camb.  Camdcn  Soc.)  8  St.  An- 
drew's, Histon.  .viii.  Ornaments,  &c. -.8.  Poppy  Heads. 
1841  C.  ANDERSON  Anc.  Models  129  These  seats  have  the 
ends  usually  ornamented,  sometimes  with  raised  ends,  which 
are  called  poppy-heads.  1875  J.  C.  Co.x  Clt.  Derbysh.  I. 
202  The  poppy-head  ends  . .  carved  in  the  fleur-de-lis 
pattern.  1904".  H.  LONGFIELD  in  Athemum  9  Apr.  473/3 
Many  remains,  .of  poppyhead  bench-ends  and  benches. 


Po-ppy-seed. 

1.  The,  or  a,  seed  of  the  poppy. 

c  1430  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  579  Now  popy  seed  in  grounde 


is  good  to  throwe.  1711  tr.  Paiueft  Hist.  Drugs  I.  149  A 
cold  oil  is  drawn  from  White-Poppy  Seeds.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VI.  315  Swellings,  varying  in  size  from  a  poppy- 
seed  to  a  pea. 

b.  Jig.     (Cf.  POPPY  sb.  5.) 

1640  Erotomania.  40  The  eyes  of  his  soule  are  brought 
asleep  by  the  Poppy  seed  of  Inconsideration  and  Care- 
lesnesse. 

1 2.  Formerly  used  as  a  measure  of  length,  vary- 
ing from  ^  to  ^5  of  an  inch.  (Cf.  BARLEY-COBN  3.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  iii.  136/2  Early  Corn,  is  the 
length  of  4  Poppy  seeds,  and  3  Corns  make  an  Inch.  1719 
SHELVOCKE  Artillery  i.  76  The  Barley-corn  (the  fourth  part 
of  an  Inch)  is  subdivided  into  5  Poppy  Seeds. 

3.   Comb. 

1897  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  832  A  peculiar  small  poppy- 
seed-like  growth. 

Poppywort  (p?-piwipjt)-  [f-  POPPY  sb-  + 
WORT.]  a.  Lindley's  name  for  plants  of  the  N.  O. 
Papaveracest.  b.  Satin  Poppywort,  a  name  for 
Meconopsis  Wallichiana  (Miller  Plant-names). 

1846  LINDLEV  Vcg.  Kingd.  430  Papavcracez. ..  Poppy- 
worts.  Ibid.,  Bernhardi.  .denies  that  true  Poppyworts  are 
universally  lactescent  plants.  i88a  Garden  15  July  39/1 
This  Poppywort  may  well  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  of 
the  hardy  plants  introduced  of  late  years. 

Pops,  a  name  in  Barbados  of  Physalis  angulata  : 
see  POP  s6.1  4. 

Po'p-shop.  slang,  [f.  POP  f.1  7  +  SHOP  sb.} 
A  pawnbroker's  shop.  Also  attrib. 

1771  Town  *  C.  Mag.  73  The  Pop-shop  was  ready  for 
pledges,  the  gin-shop  was  ready  for  the  money  lent  upon 
them.  1846  LYTTON  Lucretia  H.  xvi,  I  might  have  been 
wicked  enough  to  let  it  go  with  the  rest  to  the  pop-shop. 
1898  HUME  Hagar  iii.  54  Rosa. .might  pawn  it,. .so  I 
sent  a  printed  slip  to  all  the  pop-shops  in  London. 

Pfl'psy.  [app.  a  kind  of  nursery  extension  of 
POP  st>2,  with  dim.  ending :  cf.  Bet,  Betsy,  Nan, 
Nancy,  Topsy.]  An  endearing  appellation  for  a 


Art  II.  542  The  'poppy,  cherry,  rose,  and  flesh  colours,  are          ;ri_      Also  p0psy.wopsy. 

given  to  silk  by  means  of  carthamus.    1889  Daily  News        *  ^  Pippins  tf Pies  9  This  I'm  bound  to  say :  that  four 

'L.N?V-^/'  .An  accord,on  skirt of _*poppy-co toured  stlk     ,    sweeter  £«£»£,  never  blessed  [etc,].     .887  E.  I. 


1898  G.  B.  SHAW  Plays  II.  You  never  can  tell  308  The 
Columbine's  petticoats  are  . .  golden  orange  and  "poppy    | 
crimson.    1903  Blackw.  Mag.  May  67 1  The  "poppy-crowned 
king  of  sleep.    1866  Treas.  Bot.  1108  In  the  plants  of  the    \ 
"poppy  family.     1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  196  Some-    i 
times  white  Lillies  did  their  Leaves  afford,  With  wholsom 
flow'rs  to  mend  his  homely  Board.     1717  FENTON 


Florelio  Poems  27  Nor  "Poppy.Garlands  give  the  Nymph 
Repose.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  524 
The  measures  of  distances  are  thus ;  four  "poppy-graines 
make  one  barley-corn.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hytatia  xxvi,  The 
same  who  made  wine  made  "poppy-juice.  1700  DRYDEN 
Amaryllis  64, 1  try'd  th'infallible  prophetick  way  A  "poppy- 
leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay.  iSas  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Meclianic  735  To  give  a  drying  quality  to  "Poppy  Oil. 
1859  GULUCK  &  TIMES  Paint.  206  Poppy  oil . .  has  the 
reputation  of  keeping  its  colour  better  than  linseed.  1896 


Rain.     1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxiv.  286  A  very  brilliant    ! 
"poppy-red,    a  1845  Hoop  Serenade  iv,  Is  no  "poppy-syrup 


-'°ppy -  -  --  - 

Sleep  drop't  "Poppy-water  on  her  Brows.  1765  GOLDSM. 
New  Simile  36  No  poppy-water  half  so  good ;  For  let  folks 
only  get  a  touch,  Its  soporific  virtue's  such, ..That  quickly 
they  begin  to  snore. 

[Note.  Beside  It.  papavcro,  Pr.  papaver,  paver,  Walloon 
pavoir,  the  Latin  papaver  has  come  down  in  various 
anomalous  forms;  viz.  OF.  pavo  (i2th  c.),  now  pavot,  in 
Berry  dial,  papon : — L.  type  *pap&u-um,  *papav-um ;  Pg. 
papoula,  Sardinian  pabaule :— L.  *papaula,  *papdvula. 
OF.  had  also  popelure,  Milanese  fopola  (Lodi  p6mpola\ 
Pavia  popoldn,  Como  popolana  poppy,  pointing  to  a  L. 
type  *fapulat  *popula\ 

Po-ppy,  a.  colloq.  rare.  [f.  Pop  rf.1  or  v.1  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  popping  or  exploding. 

1894  KIPLING  Jungle  Bk.  195  Watch  the  little  poppy  shells 
drop  down  into  the  tree  tops. 

Poppych,  obs.  form  of  POPISH. 

PO'ppycOck.  V.  S.  slang.  Nonsense,  '  rub- 
bish", 'numbug'. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  17  July  4/1  All  what  you  sec  about  me 
bein'  drunk  was  poppycock.  1891  Nation  (N.  Y.)  24  Nov. 
386/1  Their  wails  were  all  what  the  boys  call '  poppycock  '. 

Po'ppy-liea-d. 

1.  The  capsule  of  the  poppy.     Also  allrib. 


GOODMAN  Too  Curious  ix,  Now  go  along  like  a  good  little 
popsy-wopsy,  and  don't  cry  to  sit  up.  1896  Idler  Mar. 
278/1  All  right,  my  popsy-wopsy. 

t  Po-pulable,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  popula- 
bilis,  i.  populari :  see  POPULATE  z'.1  and  -ABLE.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Populable,  which  may  be  destroyed. 

Populace  (p?-pi»?les).  [a.  F.  populace  (toth  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  popolaccio,  popolazzo  '  the 
grosse,  base,  vile,  common  people,  rifraffe  people 
(Florio),  f.  popolo  ( :-L.  populns  PEOPLE)  +  pejora- 
tive suffix  -accio,  -azzo :— L.  -aceus.]  The  mass  of 
the  people  of  a  community,  as  distinguished  from 
the  titled,  wealthy,  or  educated  classes ;  the  com- 
mon people ;  invidiously,  the  mob,  the  rabble. 

1572  SmT.  SMITH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  378 
The  unruly  malice  and  sworde  of  the  raging  populace. 
1601  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  (1609)  vn.  Ixxvii,  T'accommodate, 
And  calme  the  Peeres,  and  please  the  Populasse.  c  1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  (1688)  III.  415  'Tis  the  Populass  only,  who 
see  no  further  than  the  Rind  of  Things.  ir»3  P™*-  **• 
Ruaia  II.  141, 1  spit  upon  all  the  others.  God  bless  th< 
Populace.  1785  BURNS  Cotter's  Sat.  Night  xx,  A  virtuous 
populace  may  rise  the  while,  And  stand  a  waU  of  fire  around 
their  much-lov'd  Isle.  179*  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life 
l!  Writ.  (1832)  II.  191  Thank  God,  we  have  no  populaMin 
America.  i8»i  BYRON  Two  Foscari  v.  i.  259  The  people  . 
There's  no  people,  you  well  know  it,.  .There  is  a  populace, 
perhaps,  whose  looks  May  shame  you.  1893  LD.  LYTTC 
King  Poppy  viii,  And,  being  but  the  Populace,  presumes 
To  call  itself  the  People. 

b.  poet.  A  multitude,  crowd,  throng,   rare. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  65  With  a  throng  about  the 
portal,  with  a  populace  in  the  gate. 
O._fig. 

I74»  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  in.  124  Queen  lilies  !  and  ye  painted 
populace  I  Who  dwell  in  fields,  and  lead  ambrosial  lives. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  xx,  The  turtle-dove,  the  timid 
fawn,  the  soft-eyed  gazelle,  and  all  the  rural  populace  who 
joy  in  the  sequestered  haunts  of  nature. 

tPopulacy  (pfpitflasi).  Obs.  [irreg.  forma- 
tion from  POPULACE  :  see  -ACY.] 

1.  The  order  of  the  common  people ;  =  POPULACE. 

1613  T.  GODWIN  Ram.  An/if.  (1625)  29  The  third  order,  or 
degree  in  the  Romane  Common-wealth  was  ??£"'£*<  "" 
populacy,  or  Commone.     1644  [H.   PARKER]  7"s  I  °f-  59 
Disputes  between  the  optimacy  and  populacy.    1700  ASTK 
tr.  Saavcdra-Faxardo  II.  356  In  Peace,  Nobility  is  dl>- 


POPULAR. 

tinguisht  from  Populacy.  17*1  STRVPE  Eccl.  Mew.  III. 
App.  xx.  59  To  obtain  the  favour  of  the  populacy  by 
feigned  pretences  of  bloud.  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Notes  <y 
Lett.  (1849)  I.  305  The  only  predilection  ..  shows  itself  in 
his  contempt  of  mobs  and  the  populacy. 
fig.  1640  GAUDEN  Love  of  Truth  (1641)  11  The  populacy 
of  affections  or  passions  are  regular,  and  subject  to  the 
rule,  and  soveraignety  of  reason.  1607  Decay  Chr.  Piety 
vi.  F?  Or.  .let  in  the  whole  populacy  of  sin  upon  the  soul. 

2.  =•  POPULOUSNESS. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  8  The  vicinage, 
and  innumerous  populacie  of  that  Nation  [the  Saxons]. 
1679  PENN  Addr,  Prot.  n.  vi.  197  Increasing  the  Trade, 
Populacy  and  Wealth  of  this  Kingdom.  1715  ll'avs  Inhab. 
Delaware  to  become  Rich  2  Means  in  pursuit  whereof  we 
may.  .become  rich,.'Tis  not  Populacy  only. 

3.  Popular  government,    or   a  popular   govern- 
ment ;  also,  a  state  so  governed ;  democracy. 

1632  H.  SEILE  Augustus  22  They  had  naturally,  and 
almost  insensibly  falne  from  a  Monarchy,  to  a  Populacy,  or 
Democracy.  1679  PULLER  Moder.  Ch.  Eng.  (1843)  193 
Such  democracy  and  populacy  as  is  held  in  the  Independent 
und  Presbyterian  party. 

4.  =  POPULARITY  4.  rare""1. 

1687  in  Magd.  Coll,  *t  J«s.  U  (O.  H.  S.)  189  Men,  who  are 
led  by  populacy,  which  is  the  Fool's  Paradise,  but  the  wise 
men's  scorn. 

Popular  (pp-pi#lii),  a.  (sl>.)  Forms:  5-7 
popular,  6  Sc.  -air,  7  -are,  6-  popular,  [ad.  L. 
popular'is  adj.  belonging  to  the  people,  f.  poput-ns 
people.  So  OF.  popttleir,  -ere,  F.  populaire.] 

1.  Law.  Affecting,  concerning,  or  open  to  all 
or  any  of  the  people ;  public ;  esp.  in  action  popular. 

1490  Act  4  Hen.  Vll>  c.  20  Accions  populers  in  divers 


geeuen  vppon 

which,  .euery  man  tnat  wyll  may  sue  for  him  selfe,  and  the 
Queene,  by  information,  or  otherwise,.. &  because  that  this 
action  is  not  geeuen  to  one  man  specyally  but  generally  to 
the  Queenes  people  that  wyll  sue,  it  is  called  an  actyon 
populer.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  \\.  it.  (1588)  132,  I  have 
knowen  it  doubted,  whether  the  Suertie  of  the  good  abearing 
(commanded  upon  complaint)  may  be  released  by  any  special! 
person  or  no:  because  it  seemeth  more  popular,  then  the 
Suertie  of  the  Peace.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  U.  xxix. 
437.  1871  Wharton's  Law  Lex,  (ed.  5),  Popular  action* 
brought  oy  one  of  the  public  to  recover  some  penalty  given 
by  statute  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  sue  for  it. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  the  common 
people,  or  the  people  as  a  whole  as  distinguished 
from  any  particular  class;  constituted  or  carried 
on  by  the  people. 

1548  W.  THOMAS  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  App.  S.  66 
What  popular  estate  can  be  read,  that  hath  thirty  years 
together  eschewed  sects,  sedition  and  commotions?  1579- 
80  NOKTH  Plutarch  (1676)  230  Timoleon . .  did  by  this  means 
Mablish  a  free  State  and  Popular  Government.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  16  Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek  This 
unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease.  1761  HUME  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  Hv.  1 70  Popular  tumults  were  not  disagreeable  to 
them.  1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1847)  II.  vii.  §  i.  269 
The  Legislative  Assembly  affords  the  first  example,.,  in 
modern  Europe,  of  the  effects  of  a  completely  popular  elec- 
tion. 1888  BRYCB  Amer.  Commw.  II.  Ixix.  541  from  1824 
till  1840,  nominatjons  irregularly  made  by  State  legislatures 
and  popular  meetings. 

fb.  Of  lowly  birth;  belonging  to  the  com- 
monalty or  populace ;  plebeian.  Oos. 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  I'll  I  (Camden)  42  More 
.  .than  when  it  is  granted  to  any  popular  or  common  person. 
1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  118  Him  they  sent  being  a 
popular  man.  1640  T.  PIERSE  in  Horti  Carol. ,  Rosa 
altera,  A  drop  of  Royall  blood  is  dearer  farre  Than  a  whole 
Ocean  of  the  popular.  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  87  This  is 
..  the  Measure  that  all  Popular  Spirits  do  go  by,  and  the 
Wisest  can  hardly  refrain  it. 

f  o.  Having  characteristics  attributed  to  the 
common  people ;  low,  vulgar,  plebeian.  Obs. 

'59?  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  \.  i,  Such  as 
flourish  in  the  spring  of  the  fashion,  and  are  least  popular. 
1603  FLORIO  Montatgnc  (1632)  624  It  is  a  custome  of  popular 
or  base  men  to  call  for  minstrels  or  singers  at  feasts,  a  1635 
NAUHTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  22  Had  the  House  been  freed 
of  half  a  dozen  of  popular  and  discontented  persons. 

1 3.  Full  of  people  ;  populous ;  crowded.  Obs, 
1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendo&a's  Hist.  China  13  These  two 


prouinces,  which  are  two  of  the  mightiest,  and  most  popu- 
tarst  of  people.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  III.  184 
Hpw^dpth  the  popular  City  sit  solitary?  01690  KIRKTON 


Cti.  Hist.  (1817)  215  The  most  popular  part  of  Scotland, 
1717  Philip  Qunrll  47  Oppression  and  Usury,  and  all  the 
Evils  that  attend  this  popular  World. 

4.  Intended  for  or  suited  to  ordinary  people, 
a.  Adapted  to  the  understanding  or  taste  of  or- 
dinary people,  '  understanded  of  the  people '. 

.'573  G.  HARVEY  Letler-tk.  (Camden)  n  In  philosophical 
disputations  to  give  popular  and  plausible  theams.  1759 
FRANKLIN  Kit.  Wks.  1840  III.  188  All  he  said  was  in  popu. 
lar  language.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Enf.  vi.  II.  109  Every 
question,  .was  debated,  sometimes  in  a  popular  style  which 
boys  and  women  could  comprehend.  ifM  (Aug.)  Long- 
mans' List  Works  8  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular 
Metaphysics.  Ibid.  12  Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 
b.  Adapted  to  the  means  of  ordinary  people ; 
low,  moderate  (in  price). 

1859^  Hlustr.  Land.  News  a  July  11/2  The  Monday  Popu. 
lar  Concert . .  was  the  last  of  the  series  for  this  season. 
i«oa  Excvcl.  Brit.  XXIX.  751/2  After  the  foundation  of 
the  Popular  Concerts  in  1859  . .  he  [Joachim]  played  there 
regularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Mod.  All  seats 
at  popular  prices.  A  popular  concert  will  be  given. 

t6.  a.  Studious  of,  or  designed  to  gain,   the 
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favour  of  the  common  people,  b.  Attached  or 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  people  (as  opposed  to 
the  nobility,  etc.)-  Obs. 

1570-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  874  Diuers  were  of  opinion, 
that  he  [Cuius  Gracchus]  was  more  popular,  and  desirous  of 
the  common  peoples  good  will  and  fauour,  then  his  brother 
had  bene  before  him.  i6u  BACON  Hen.  V//t  165  The  lord 
Avdley..  a  Noble-man  of  an  ancient  Family,  but  vnquiel 
and  popular,,  .came  in  to  them  [rebels].  1701  SWIFT  Contexts 
Nobles  -V  Com.  A  thcns  ff  Rome  iii,  The  practices  of  popular 
and  ambitious  men.  1771  GOLDSH.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  204  The 
first  acts  of  an  usurper  are  always  popular. 

6.  Finding  favour  with  or  approved  by  the  people ; 
liked,  beloved,  or  admired  by  the  people,  or  by 
people  generally  ;  favourite,  acceptable,  pleasing. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Conspir.  n.i.  Plays  1873  II.  305  He 
is  a  foole  that  keepes  them  with  more  care,  Then  they  keepe 
him,  safe,  rich,  and  populare.  1613  COCKERAM,  Popular  ^  in 
great  fauour  with  the  common  people.  1710  Toiler  No.  190 
P4  This.,  will  make  me  more  popular  among  my  De- 
pendants. 1811  Religionism  24  The  popular  Preachers,— 
men  of  high  renown.  1883  Mauch.  Guard.  22  Oct.  5/4 
When  the  bashful  bard  had  committed  his  verses  to  print 
they  soon  became  popular. 

7.  Prevalent  or  current  among,  or  accepted  by, 
the  people  generally ;   common,   general ;   t  (of 
sickness)  epidemic  (ob$!), 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1632)  432,  I  remember  a  popular 
sickenesse,  which  some  yeares  since,  greatly  troubled  the 
townes  about  mee.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  is  an  Ass  \.  Hi, 
Sir,  that's  a  popular  error,  deceiues  many.  1651  JER. 
TAYLOR  Serm.  jor  Year  H.  xxvL  329  Does  not  God  plant 
remedies  there  where  the  diseases  are  most  popular? 
17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Popular  errors^  are  such  as  people 
imbibe  from  one  another,  by  custom,  education,  and  tradi- 
tion. 1803  Med.  Jntl.  IX.  422  In  all  popular  diseases 
prostration  of  strength  forbids  its  repetition.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  241  A  popular  aphorism  of  modern  times. 

8.  U.  S.  dial,  or  slang,   a.  Conceited,   b.  Good. 
1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.   Poems  1890  II.  43   He  see  a 

cruetin  Sarjunt  a  struttin  round  as  popler  as  a  hen  with 
i  chicking.  1884  Sat.  Rci>.  8  Nov.  590/2  New  York  restau- 
rant. . . '  I  don't  call  this  very  popular  pie  '.  They  have  come 
..to  take  popular  quite  gravely  and  sincerely  as  a  synonym 
for  good. 

9.  Parasynth.  comb.,  %&  popular-priced >  -shaped, 
iojoa  Daily  Chron.  23  Dec,  2/7  The  directors  had  resolved 

to    produce    popular-priced   cycles.      1902   W'cstnt.    Gas. 
20  Mar.  3/2  The  popular -shaped  flounce. 
B.  absol.  or  as  sb.  (from  sense  2). 
fa.    In   collective   sense   (with   the   or   other 
demonstr.  adj. ;  cf.  the  public)'*  The  commonalty, 
the  populace.  Obs, 

1553  LYNDESAY  Monarche  4966  Ane  holy  exemplair  Tyll 
ws,  thy  pure  lawid  commoun  populair.  a  1577  SmT.  SMITH 
Commw.  Eng,  (1633)  5  The  rule  or  the  usurping  of  the 
popular,  or  rascal]  or  viter  sort,  a  1578  [see  POPULARV]. 
1633  J.  DONE  Hist.  Septuagint  19  All  the  rest  of  the 
Populer..he  instituted  as  Colonies. 

t  b.  sb.  pi.  Populars)  the  common  people,  the 
commons.  Sometimes  rendering  L.  populares^  the 
plebeians  (as  opp.  to  fat  patricians}.  Obs. 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  28  He  confirmed  with  gifts, 
. .  the  courage  and  intention  of  lohn  Lewis  de  Fiesguo 
..and  many  other  gentlemen  and  populars.  1600  W.  W  AT- 
SON  Decacordon  (1602)  310  Together  with  all  the  populars 
of  euery  Prince  in  Christendome.  1610  HEALEY  Vives*  Comm. 
St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  (1620)  77  The  newes  of  his  death 
stirred  vp  both  Patricians  and  Populars  to  ioy  and  mirth. 
c.  Short  for  popular  concert  \  cf.  POP  sb± 

1885  RUSKIN  Pleasures  Eng.  139. 1  suppose  her  presence 
at  a  Morning  Popular  is  as  little  anticipated  as  desired. 
1885  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  18  May  3/3  Music  Hall  Populars. 

Hence  f  Popular  v,  trans.,  to  people,  populate; 
Po  pularish,  a.  \  Fo  pxilarism. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  181  There  was  but 
a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  one  towne  from  an  other,  and 
. .  tn  all  the  Proumces  of  the  Kmgdome,  it  is  *  populated  in 
the  same  order.  Ibid.  374  Yet  are  they  populared  with 
much  people.  18*4.  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw,  Mag,  XV,  721 
Butter-brodt,  as  the  Germans  call  U  in  their  superb  and 
now  *popularish  dialect.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  20  Oct.  466/2 
The  *popularisms  of  'pallis',  Minning  ',  "cushing  ',.-  heard 
in  London  streets  as  corruptions  and  vulgarisms. 

Po'pularist.  [f.  prec.  +  -IBT.]  a.  A  democrat. 
b.  —POPULIST  2.  Also  attrib. 

1890  Times  22  Feb.  i/i  Even  in  Alsace-Lorraine  one 
Socialist  has  been  returned,  while  the  Democrat  or 
Popularist  party  has  again  been  restored  to  life  in  the  persons 
of  two  members.  1895  igfA  Cent.  Sept.  526  There  she  finds 
two  sorts  of  women  :  if  I  am  allowed  to  use  two  Russianisms, 
she  finds  the  '  careerist ',  and  the  *  popularise '. 

Popularity  (pppi/ttseTiti).  [ad.  F.  popularity 
(i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  populace,  popular  bear- 
ing, popularity,  ad.  L.  populdritds  fellow- citizen- 
ship, popular  bearing,  in  late  L.  population,  f. 
popularis  POPULAR  :  see  -ITY.] 

t  L  Popular  or  democratic  government.  Obs. 

1548  W.  THOMAS  in  Strype  EccL  Mem.  1 1.  App.  8.65  The 
Swizzers,  that  destroyed  their  gentlemen  in  a  day  and  that 
now  glory  most  in  their  popularity.  1631  C.  DOWNING  St. 
Eccles.  Kingd.  (1634)  24  An  Aristocracie  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately dissolved,  either  into  a  tyranny  or  a  tumultuous 
popularity.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  fy  Com.  Athens 
«V  Rome  v.  In  a  very  few  years  we  have  made  mighty  leaps 
from  prerogative  heighths  into  the  depths  of  popularity. 

f  2.  The  principle  of  popular  or  democratic 
government ;  democracy.  Obs. 

1574  WHITGIFT  De/.  Avnsw.  To  Rdr.  aiv,  Contempt  of 
magistrates,  popularitie,  Anabaptistrie  and  sundrie  other 
pernicious  and  pestilent  errors,  a  1648  Lu.  HERBERT  Hen.  . 


POPULABIZEE. 

Vlll  (1683)  166  Ht  lauglii,  All  goodi  should  b«  Common  ; 
and  diuers  other  Articles  tending  to  Popularity.  16(9 
D.  GRANVILLZ  Left.  (Surtces,  No.  37)  71  The  contagion  of 
the  age,  the  spirit  of  popularity  and  rcpublicanUme. 

t  3.  a.  The  action  or  practice  of  courting,  or 
trying  to  win,  popular  favour.  Obs. 

'597-*  BACON  En.,  Followers  Q  Friends  (Arb.)  34  So  it 
be  without  too  much  pompe  or  popularity.  1690  NOKBJS 
Jicatitudcs  (1692)  240  A  very  laudable  affectation  of  Popu- 
larity, ..to  engage  men's  affections  to  our  Persons.  1697 
COLLIER  Eu.  Mar.  Sutj.  n.  (1703)  71  Popularity  is  a  court- 
ing the  favour  of  the  people  by  undue  practices,  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  an.  1664  (1823)  I.  355  He  said,  there  was 
such  a  rcmissness,  and  so  much  jwpuiarity  appeared  upon 
all  occasions,  that.. it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the 
church. 

+  b.  //.  Popular  arts  or  practices.  0/>s.  rare—'. 

1597  BACON  Coalers  Good  *  Evill  Ess.  (Arb.)  138  It  may 
be  represented  also  by  coulcrs,  popularities  and  circum- 
stances, which  are  of  such  force,  as  they  sway  the  ordinarie 
iudgement. 

4.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  approved, 
beloved,  or  admired  by  the  people,  or  by  many 
people  ;  favour  or  acceptance  with  the  people. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  526  At  the  next  election  of  Magis- 
trates, his  popularitie  gained  him  a  Consulship.  1673  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  1.77  They  have  no  man  of  eminent  popu- 
laritie  to  head  them.  1780  BENTIIAM  Princ.  f.egisl.  xvii. 
5  22  By  popularity  is  meant  tlie  property  of  being  accept- 
able or  rather  not  unacceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
1841  D'ISRAKLI  Ainin.  Lit.  (1867)  540  Numerous  editions 
of  these  poems  confirm  their  popularity.  1881  A.  W.  WARD 
Dickens  i.  17  He  had  found  the  way  short  from  obscurity 
to  the  dazzling  light  of  popularity. 

t  5.  Vulgarity  in  speech,  rare*'. 

'599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  it.  i,  This  gallant, 
labouring  to  avoid  popularity,  falls  into  a  habit  of  affecta- 
tion, ten  thousand  times  hatefuller  than  the  former. 

t  6.    =  POPULACB.    Obs. 

1631  C.  DOWNING  St.  Eccles.  Kingd.  (1634)  18  Thai  was 
approved  and  received  by  many  of  the  popularity  for  a 
happie  equality.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athtn.  Brit.  I.  Pref. 
65  To  curry  Favour  with  the  vulgar  Popularity.  17^71 
LICKO.MBE  Hist.  Print.  119  [He]  incensed  the  popularity 
of  London,  as  in  a  common  cause. 

1 7.   -•  POPULOUSNKSS.  Obs.  rare. 

1654  E-  JOHNSON  Wonder  turkg.  Provid.  (1867)  212  The 
last  Church  that  compleated  the  number  of  30.  was  gathered 
at  Boston,  by  reason  of  the  popularity  thereof.  I/KJBAKIIAM 
Barrenness  Enq.  i,  Of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  its 
popularity  before  the  flood. 

8.   Comb.,  as  popularity-hunting,  -monger. 

1843  THACKERAY  Irish  Sk.  Bk.  v,  A  courtly  popularity, 
hunting  air.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  10  One  of 
the  most  accredited  popularity-mongers  of  society.  1875 
JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  600  i,  The  sly  broad-brims  and 
popularity-hunters  of  the  Peace  Society. 

Popularization  (p^pitflaraiz^-Jan).  [f.  POPU- 
LARIZE +  -ATION.  So  F.  popularisation]  The 
action  of  popularizing  or  fact  of  being  popularized, 
in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXII.  546  The  popular- 
izalion  of  the  measure.  1801  —  in  .Monthly  Maf.  XI.  301 
The  popularization  of  those  . .  doctrines.  1860  MARSH 
Eng.  Lang.  449  The  universality  of  literature,  its  general 
popularization  by  the  press.  '866  Sat.  Rev.  21  Apr.  457/2 
An  advance ..  towards  the  popularization  of  the  constitu- 
encies. 1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elizah.  Lit.  xii.  (1890)  451 
The  popularisation  of  the  pamphlet  led  the  way  to  periodical 
writing. 

Popularize  (pppiwlareiz),  v.  [f.  POPULAR  + 
-IZE.  So  F.  popularistr  (i  708  in  Diet.  Acad.}.] 

fL  intr.  To  act  popularly;  to  court  popular 
favour.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1393  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Safer,  in  Some  Popes  haue 
bene  glad  for  their  aduantage,  to  tyrannise  Popularly,  so 
he  may  chaunce  be  content  for  his  aduauncement,  to  popu- 
larise tyrannically:  and  shall  not  be  the  first,  .that  bath 
cunningly  done  it  with  a  comely  grace. 

2.  trans.  To  make  popular,  a.  To  gain  popular 
favour  for;  to  cause  to  be  generally  known  and 
accepted,  liked,  or  admired. 

1797  EARL  MALMESBURV  Diaries  ff  Corr.  III.  512  He 
depended  a  little  on  the  word  peace  to  popularize  him  in 
his  own  country.  1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  37  To  preserve 
their  power  they  must  popularise  themselves.  1879  Srit.«r 
For.  ^vanf.  Rev.  XXVI 1 1.  54  These  godly  ballads  and 
sacred  rhymes  had  done  their  work  in  popularising  the  truth. 
b.  To  render  democratic;  to  extend  to  the 
common  people. 

1831  Blacbiv.  Mag.  XXIX.  508  '  Popularize  the  govern- 
ment',  say  they :  '  reform  the  representation  '.  1884  Maxell. 
Exeun.  26  June  5/1  Protestations  of  their  willingness  to 
popularise  the  suffrage. 

C.  To  present  (an  abstruse  or  technical  subject) 
in  a  form  popularly  intelligible  or  attractive. 


in  popuiarising"new"combinations'of  tnought  with  variety 
and  elegance  of  expression.  1871  EARLE  PI"'''-  Eng. 
Tongue  \  651  Engaged  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in 
popularising  history  or  science. 

Hence    Po-pularized  ppl.  a.,   Po-pularimng 
vbl.  sb.     Also  Po-pulariwr. 

1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  52 
One  of  the  most  successful  popularizers  of  scienc. 
MILMAN  Lot.  Chr.  xiv.  iii.  (.864!  IX.  120  The  popularising 
of  religious  teaching,    a  i88>  T.  H.  GREEN  Prol.  to  Ethics 
Introd.  (1883)  2  Inferences  from  popularised  science,     i 
Daily  ffm  25  Sept.  5/3  1"   these  days  of  popularised 
photography. 


POPULARLY. 

Po'pularly,  adv.  [f.  POPULAR  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  popular  manner. 

1.  By  or  among  the  people  at   large,  esp.  the 
common  people;  generally,  prevalently, commonly, 
ordinarily ;  by  popular  vote  as  opposed  to  nomina- 
tion or  election  by  one  or  a  few. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.   Epist.   55  Not  meete  to  be  so 
popularly  praysed.    1594  T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr.  Machiavellt's 
Florentine  Hist.  (1,595)  205  Hee  feared  many  times  to  haue 
bene  popularly  slaine.     i6ia  WOODALL  Surf.   Mate  Wks. 
(1653)  185  A  Dysentery  slaying  popularly  and  killing  many.    ' 
1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  in.  vii.  424  He  had  a  son,    j 
who  was  popularly  called  the   Boy  of  Egremont.    1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  Hi.  I.  291  The  whole  number  . .  was    | 
popularly  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.     i 
1803  H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  ix.  730  A  Town  Council  popularly    j 
elected. 

2.  In  the  ordinary  language  or  style  of  the  people ; 
so  as  to  be  generally  intelligible. 

1581  E.  CAMPION  hi  Confer,  m.  (1584)  R  iij  b,  Saint  Augus- 
tine there  speaketh  popularly.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  \.  xxxi.  (Arb.)  77  They  had  not  written  so  much  nor 
so  popularly.  i6si  CADE  Serin,  19  The  nature  of  con- 
science, which  I  will  describe  as  popularly  as  I  can.  1680 
BAXTER  Cath.  Coinmun.  (1684)  20  You  will  say  that  the 
Scripture  speaketh  popularly,  and  after  the  manner  of  Men. 
1861  GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  138  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  the 
apprehension  of  them,  when  they  are  plainly  and  popularly 
stated. 

f  3.  In  a  way  that  wins  popular  favour.   Obs. 

1593  [see  POPULARIZE  v.  i].  1681  DRYDEN  Al>s.  $  Ac/tit. 
336  Why  then  should  I .  .Turn  rebel  and  run  popularly  mad  V 
fold.  689  On  each  Side  bowing  popularly  low.  1739  '  R. 
BULL  '  tr.  Dedekindus*  Grobianus  223  To  twirl  the  Ringlets, 
which  in  Order  grow,  On  each  Side  waving  popularly  Tow. 

Po  pularness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  popular,  popularity. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Popularness,  a  being  full  of  People; 
also  an  Affectedness  of  popular  Applause.  1809-10  COLE* 
RIDGE  Friend  (1818)  I.  32  That  ensnaring  meretricious 
popularness  in  Literature. 

t  Po-pulary.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  populaire  : 
see  POPULAR  and  -AEY  2.]  The  populace. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  135 
We  doubt  of  the  popularie  [v.r.  popular]  quhilk  appeirandlie 
..fawouris  the  kingis  partie.  16706.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals 
in.  i.  249  The  Populary  being  in  suspence,  by  reason  of  the 
variety  of  reports. 

Populass,  -lasse,  obs.  forms  of  POPULACE. 

t  Fo'pulate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  poet.  [ad.  late 
L.  or  early  med.L.  poptilat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  popu- 
lare (a  800)  to  inhabit  (Du  Cange).]  Peopled ; 
=  POPULATED///,  a*  (Const,  as  pa.  pple.) 

1574  HEI.LOWES  Guenaras  Fam,  E6.  (1577)  376  The  coun- 
trie  of  Caldea.  .the  Region  after  the  ffoud  first  inhabited  and    I 
populate.     1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  42  The  kingdome 
is  much  populate.    1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  iii. 
47  In  a  place  so  populate. 

t  Po  pulate,  t;.l  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  popular!, 
-are  to  lay  waste,  ravage,  plunder  +  -ATE  3.]  trans. 
To  lay  waste,  ravage,  devastate,  destroy.  Hence 
t  Populated  ppl.  a.l 

i$5»  HULOET,  Populate  or  conquere.  Loke  in  Conquere, 
waist.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  41/1  To  Populate,  populari. 
1601  W.  WATSON  Import.  Consid.  (1831)  23  To  bring  in  the 
Spaniard  to  populate,  waste,  and  destroy  this  whole  Isle. 
1747  Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  242/2  Nor  pines  it  [the  rose]  languid 
to  the  Sirian  blaze,  With  flaccid  leaves,and  populated  breath. 

Populate  (p?'pi«Ult),  ^.2  [f.  L.  populat-, 
ppl.  stem :  see  POPULATE  ///.  a.  and  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  people,  inhabit,  form  the  popula- 
tion of  (a  country,  etc.).     b.  To  furnish  or  supply 
(a  country,  etc.)  with  inhabitants  ;  to  people. 

1578  FLORIO  ist  Fruites  7  b,  Adorned  with  fayre  women, 
populated  of  many  people.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  20  They 
populated  then  The  foote  of  fountfull  Ide.  1798  in  Spirit 
Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  167  And  would  gradually  populate 
all  the  sub-marine  portion  of  the  globe.  i86a  DANA  Man. 
Geol.  559  Ox  and  deer — all  of  which  then  populated  Britain, 
1885  Munch.  Exam.  i±  Feb.  5/2  The  great  countries  we 
have  populated  in  North  America  and  at  the  Antipodes. 

2.  intr.  Of  people :  To  increase,  grow  in  num- 
bers by  propagation,  rare. 

x6as  BACON  £ss.t  Vtciss.  Things  (Arb.)  574  When  there  be 
great  Shoales  of  People,  which  goe  on  to  populate,  without 
foreseeing  Meanes  of  Life  and  Sustentation.  i8zo  SYD. 
SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  285  As  if.  .it  would  not  set  mankind 
populating  faster  than  carpenters  and  bricklayers  could 
cover  in  their  children. 

3.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  become  peopled  or  popu- 
lous. U.  St  rare. 

_  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  556  Its  trade,  .must  increase, 
in  proportion  as  the  surrounding  country  populates.  i8» 
Miles'  Reg.  12  Oct.  96/2  This  territory  [Michigan]  is  rapidly 
populating. 

Hence  Populated  ///.  a$  •  Po-pulating  vbl.  $b. 

165*  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Amer.  no  Jeivesb  To  the  populating 
of  America.  1884  BLACK  Jud.  Shaks.  xvi,  A  populated 
place  filled  with  a.. number  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

t  Population1.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.  population-em 
devastation,  n.  of  action  from  populdri,  -are :  see 
POPULATE  z/.1]  Devastation,  laying  waste. 

1551  HULOET,  Foraging,  population,  or  wastinge  of  a 
countrey,^0/w/a//0.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807)  II.  82 
The  effusion  of  innocent  bloud,  the  population  of  countries, 
the  ruinating  of  ample  regions  1600  W.  WATSON  Deca- 
cordon  (1602)  75  Population,  ruine,  and  destruction  of  their 
natiue  country  and  commonwealth.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.. 
Population  (Populatio))  at  wasting,  destroying,  robbing,  and 
spoiling  of  people.  1658  in  PHILLIES. 
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Population  -  (pcpirfU-i-Jsn).  [ad.  late  L.  popu- 
lation-eni  (Sedulius  £470)  population,  multitude, 
having  the  form  of  a  n.  of  action  f.  populare  to 
people  (see  POPULATE  v.1).  So  F.  population 
(1335  i»  Godef.  Coinpl.)  peopling,  population.] 

f  1.  concr.  A  peopled  or  inhabited  place.  Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Contj.  /K.  India  130  They  received  their 
advise  that  neere  at  hand  were  great  populations,  and  soone 
after  he  came  to  Zimpanzinco.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  479  It  hath  in  it,  by  estimation,  threescore  thousand 
Populations,  or  inhabited  places. 

2.  '  The  state  of  a  country  with  respect  to  num- 
bers of  people  '  (J.)  ;  the  degree  in  which  a  place  is 
populated  or  inhabited  ;  hence,  the  total  number  of 
persons  inhabiting  a  country,  town,  or  other  area; 
the  body  of  inhabitants. 

1611  BACON  Ess.,  Greatness  Kingd.  (Arb.)  476  Not  the 
hundreth  pole  will  be  fit  for  a  helmet,  and  so  great  popula- 
tion and  little  strength.  1625  Ibidn  Seditions  «r  Troubles 
405  It  is  to  be  foreseene,  that  the  Population  of  a  Kingdome, 
(especially  if  it  be  not  mowen  downe  by  warrs)  doe  not  ex- 
ceed, the  Stock  of  the  Kingdome,  which  should  maintaine 
them.  1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  Vill.  125  But  now  the  sounds  of 
population  fail.  1798  M  \i.nn;s  /V/W.  i.  i.  14  Population.,  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical  ratio,  subsistence  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.  1803  Ibid,  i.  vii.  100  The  population  of  the  tribe  is 
measured  by  the  population  of  its  herds.  1809-10  COLERIDGE 
Friend  (1865)  48  The  formidable  state.,  in  which  the  popula- 
tion should  consist  chiefly  of  soldiers  and  peasantry.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Exg.  iii.  I.  281  The  population  of  England 
in  1685  cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy.  1868 
ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  xii.  (1876)  156  To  make  increased  popula- 
tion the  cause  of  improved  agriculture,  is  to  commit  the 
absurd  blunder  of  confounding  cause  and  effect. 
t  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1817  COBBETT  Taking  Leave  7  We  now  frequently  hear 
the  working  classes  called  '  the  population  ',  just  as  we  call 
the  animals  upon  a  farm  '  the  stock  . 
c.  transf.  Of  animals  and  plants. 

1803  [see  2].  1885  J.  BALL  in  Jntl.  Linii.  Soc.  XXI. 
207  A  gradual  increase  in  the  vegetable  population  would 
come  about.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  76  Its  resi- 
dent population  consists  of  sharks,  whose  annual  toll  of 
human  life  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  fourteen. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  peopling  a  place  or 
region  ;  increase  of  people. 

1776  Declar.  fiuiep.  Amer.  in  Genii.  Mag.  XLVI.  361/2 
He  [the  king]  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  states.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  563  The 
population  of  the  province  was  extremely  rapid.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  72  Popula- 
tion is  stimulated,  and  cities  rise.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  III.  xii.  232  [Polygamy]..  could..  be  hardly  looked 
on  as  on  the  whole  conducive  to  population. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  from  2). 

1816  in  Cobbett  Rtir.  Rides  (1885)  II.  239  The  Scotch 
population-mongers,  and  Malthus  and  his  crew.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  IL  xvi,  The  Population  Returns  of  this  coun- 
try are  very  instructive  reading.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Oct. 
10/2  Australia,,  .on  a  population  basis,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  largest  consumers  of  books  in  the  world. 

Hence  Popula'tional  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
based  on  population  ;  Popula-tionist  nonce-wd., 
one  who  holds  a  theory  about  population,  esp.  a 
Malthusian  ;  Popula'tionless  a.,  without  popu- 
lation, uninhabited. 

1865-77  H.  TAYLOR  Autobiog.  (1885)  I.  92  It  is  not  long 
since  I  heard  a  Populationist  vehemently  reproach  a  poor  but 
very  respectable  married  gentleman  for  the  sin  of  having 
nine  children.  1893  Nation  (N.Y.)  2r  Sept.  213/3  Cities.  . 
ranged  according  to  their  populational  rank.  1885  HARE 
Stud.  Russia  ii.  76  Endless  are  the  open  spaces  ..  almost 
populationless. 

Fo-pulator.  [Agent-n.  in  L.  form  from  POPU- 
LATE z>.2]  One  who  or  that  which  populates  or 
peoples. 

i88a  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  The  populators  of  a  country. 

t  Po-pule,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  populare] 
trans.  =  PEOPLE  z>.  i. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendosa's  Hist.  China  142  The  rest  were 
separated  in  the  discouering  and  populing  of  other  Hands. 
Ibid.  204  The  greatest  towne  and  most  populed  of  all  that 
prouince. 

tPopu-leal,a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.'L.fopttle-usot 
poplar  +  -AL.] 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  7/2  The  Crown  Popler,  or 
Populeal  \tnisfr.  -teal]  Garland,  is  made  of  the  Leaves  of 
Poplar. 

t  Populeon.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  popylyon,  5-7 
-ilion,  6-7  -uleon,  (7  pompil(l)ion).  [a.  OK. 
populeon  (isth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  ad.  med.L. 
*populeum,  f.  populus  poplar.  OF.  had  pope/ion 
a  1300  (P.  Meyer).]  An  ointment  made  of  the 
buds  of  the  Black  Poplar. 

1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxx.  (1495)  683  Ofte 
of  the  croppe  of  the  populer  is  oynement  made..amonge 
physicyens  the  oynement  hyghte  Popilion  14  .  .  Stockk. 
Med.  MS.  90  An  oynement  |?at  es  callyd  popylyon. 
ciSSo  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  Civb,  Dislempre  them  w' 
populeon.  1611  COTGR.,  f<7/Kfow,popition,or  pompillion  ; 
an  ointment  made  of  blacke  Poplar  buds.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Fartne  41  Rub  his  browesand  all  his  head 
ouer  with  oyle  of  Roses,  Vineger,  and  Populeon.  170* 
YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1280,  I  then  anointed  the 
passage  with  Populeum  \mispr.  Populkeum].  171*  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  79  The  cooling  Quality  of  the  Oint- 
ment Populeon  holds  not  above  a  Year. 

Fopulicide  (pp'pi«Hsaid).   rare.     [a.  F.  popu- 

licide  adj.  (iSthc.),  f.  L.  popul-  us  people  +  -cide, 

i.]     The  murder  of  a  people  or  nation. 


POPULOUS. 

18*4  BENTHAH  Mem.  f,  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  544  Tyranni- 
cide would  be  less  flagitious  than  populiclde.  1865  RUSKIN 
Arrows  o/C/iace  (1880)  II.  78,  I  hate  regicide  as  I  do 
populicide— deeply,  if  phrenzied  ;  more  deeply,  if  deliberate. 

t  Populi-ferous, a.  Obs.  rare-".  [f.L.  popul-us 
poplar  +  -FEBOUS.] 

1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Populifcrous,  that  beareth  Poplar- 
trees.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Populin  (pppuilin).  Chem.  [ad.  F.  populine 
(Braconnot  1831),  f.  L.  popul-us  poplar :  see  -IN  1.] 
Awhile  crystalline  substance,  CSOH23O8,  having 
a  sweetish  taste,  obtained  from  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  the  aspen  {Populus  tremula). 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  Org.  Bodies  766  Populin  has 
a  sweet  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  liguorice.  1873  WATTS 
Fownes'  Chein.  (ed.  n)  642  Populin  is  a  substance  re- 
sembling salicin  in  appearance. 

Hence  Fo'pulinate  v.  trans.,  to  impregnate  with 
populin  as  an  antiseptic. 

18..  in  U.S.  Dispensatory  1489  (Cent.  D.). 

Populism  (pp-pi/Zliz'm).  [f.  as  next  +  -ISM.] 
The  political  doctrine  or  principle  of  the  Populists. 

^1893  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  iqth  Cent.  July  139  The  politi- 
cians have  been  compelled  in  some  degree  to  pander  to 
Populism.  1896  Sat.  Rev.  9  May  468  Populism  being,  in 
fact,  pretty  much  a  resurrection  of  Greenbackism  under 
another  form  and  name.  1896  Daily  News  3  Nov.  2/4  The 
central  idea  of  Populism  is  a  concentrated  paternalism. 

Populist  (p?-pirflist).  [f.  L.  popul-us  people 
+  -1ST.]  lit.  '  A  member  of  the  People's  party ' 
(Funk). 

1.  An  adherent  of  a  political  party  formed  in  the 
U.  S.  in  Feb.  1892,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
public  control  of  railways,  limitation  of  private 
ownership  of  land,  extension  of  the  currency  by 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  increased  issue  of  paper- 
money,  a  graduated  income-tax,  etc.     Also  attrib. 

1891  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  8  Oct.,  It  is  officially 
reported  from  Democratic  headquarters  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  that  fusion  with  the  populists  has  been  perfected. 
The  Democrats  will  support  Weaver  electors  and  the 
People's  party  the  Democratic  State  Ticket.  1891  Pall 
Mall  G.  14  Nov.  6/2  The  United  States  Senate,  after 
March  4,  will  be  composed  of  forty-four  Democrats,  forty 
Republicans,  and  four  Populists.  1893  Nation  (N.Y.) 
19  Jan.  43/2  The  situation  results  from  the  rise  of  the  Popu- 
list party.  1893  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  igM  Cent.  July  138 
A  peoples  party, — Populists  as  by  a  barbarism  they  are 
called,  xooi  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  278  The  organization  of 
the  Populists,  trampling  under  foot  the  Constitution,  in 
pursuit  of  objects  over  a  greater  part  of  which  Congress  has 
no  jurisdiction. 

2.  A  member  of  a  Russian  socio-political  party 
advocating  a  form  of  collectivism. 

1895  P.  MILYOUKOV  in  Athenaeum  6  July  25/1  The  first 
[group]  values  primitive  collectivism  because  it  regards  it  as 
an  inalienable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  people . . . 
[It]  sticks  to  its  old  name  of  '  Populists '.  1905  igth  Cent. 
Jan.  43  Nobody  but  a  '  populist '  who  loves  the  people .. 
will  come  and  stay. 

Hence  Populi'stic  a. 

1894  Chicago  Advance  4  Oct.,  It  was  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
populistic  ideas  which  were  the  bone  of  contention.  190* 
Nation  (N.Y.)  19  June  490/2  The  sentiment  is  populistic 
and  the  treatment  of  materials  is  eclectic. 

t  Populo'sity.  Obs.  [f.  L.  populos-us  full  of 
people,  POPULOUS  +  -JTY.  So  F.  populositt  (Cotgr. 
1611).]  =  POPULOUSNESS. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  (1634)  98  That  the  Easterne 
people  were  most  ancient  in  populositie.  1720  ^STRYPE 
Sttnv's  Surv.  1.305/2  ForHugeness,  Concourse,  Navigation, 
Trade  and  Populosity.  it  very  hardly  gives  way  to  any  City 
in  Europe.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest 
3  In  the  present  state  of  Populosity,.  .the  spontaneous  growth 
would  be  found  far  short  of  his  indispensable  exigencies. 

Populous  (pp-pirfbs),  a.  Forms  :  5-7  popu- 
lus, 6  -os,  (peopulous,  Sc.  popelus,  pepulus), 
6-7  populouse,  6-  populous,  [ad.  L.  popu- 
los-us (Appnleius  c  160),  f.  popul-us  people:  see 
-ous.  Cf.  F.  populettx  (1564  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Full  of  people  or  inhabitants;  having  many 
inhabitants,  absolutely  or  in  proportion  to  area, 
etc. ;  thickly  inhabited ;  fully  occupied. 

1449  J.  METHAM  Amor  #  Clcopes  302  This  cuntre  was 
gret  &  populus.  1538  STARKEY  England  \.  iii.  75  The 
cuntrey  hath  byn  more  populos,  then  hyt  ys  now.  1549 
Cpmpl.  Scot.  L  20  The  maist  pepulus  toune  abufe 
eird.  1555  EDEN  Decades  6  An  other  Ilande  which  the 
captyues  sayde  to  bee  verye  peopulous.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  477  The  whole  space  betweene  is  as 
a  continuall  populous  Market.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret 
Mem.  II.  2  How  populous  of  Mortals  must  be  the  Court  of 
Pluto?  how  solitary  that  of  Jupiter?  1880  HAUGHTON 
Phys.  Geog.  iv.  190  The  rivers  on  the  west  coast ..  running 
through  more  populous  districts. 

TO.  transf.  w\&  fig.   Of  animals  or  things. 

1654  WHIT-LOCK  Zootomia  321  As  habitable  a  Part  of  the 
Microcosme  or  little  World  as  any,  for  abilities  or  vertues, 
though  not  so  Populous.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  175 
The  river,,  .with  many  populous  communities  of  the  beaver 
along  its  banks.  18..  W.  SAWYER  New  Year  Nmnbtrs  iv, 
The  rain-drop  glitters  populous  with  life. 

c.  Of  a  time  or  season  :  Productive,  prolific. 

1789  GIBBON  Let.  28  Mar.  (in  Sotheby's  Sale  Catal. 
21  May  (1000)  43),  The  Autumn  was  remarkably  populous  in 
such  Englishmen  as  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  in 
foreign  countries.  1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  12  Ihere 
is  no  time  more  populous  of  intellect, . .  than  the  one  we 
are  speaking  of. 

f2.  Of  a  body  of  people  :  Numerous,  abundant. 


POPULOUSLY. 
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PORCELAINIZE. 


"53S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot,  (Rolls)  III.  157  And  tuke  thame 
]jatth,..With  his  power  quhilk  wes  richl  pppulos.  1x1548 
HALL  Chron.,  I/en.  K//  43  Furnished  with  a  populous 
army.  1658-61  HKYLIN  Cosmogr.  \\.  (1682)  212  The  over- 
throw of  the  populous  Navy  of  Xerxes.  1661  HIBBERT 
Body  Div.  i.  270  A  populous  posterity  is  the  blessing  of 
r.od. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  populace :  *=  POPULAR 
<*.,  in  various  senses.  Obs.  t\c.foet. 

1591  Arden  of  Feversftatrt  \.  iii.  Biv,  It  should  have  benc 
some  fine  confection,..  This  powder  was  to  grosse  and  po- 
pulos.  1658  Penit.  Conf.  \'\.  (1657)  102  Mine  Author 
avoucheth  it  rather  for  a  populous  rumor.  1721  AMHFRST 
Terra  Fil.  No.  35  (1726)  190  A  populous  scandal  was  in- 
vented and  reported  about  town.  1830  D'!SRAKLI  Chas,  /, 
I II.  ix.  200  The  courtly  flattery  and  the  populous  shout  died 
away  together.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gvidi  IV.  11. 
35  Between  those  populous  rough  hands  Raised  in  the 
sun,  Duke  Leopold  outleant,  And  took  the  patriot's  oath. 

Hence  Populously  adv.,  in  a  populous  manner 
or  degree. 

1630  R,  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Cotnmw.  562  Jewes, . .  in 
such  infinite  numbers,  that  scarce  no  Towne  nor  Village, 
but  is  very  populously  replenished  with  their  families. 

Populousness  (p?-pi#bsnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  popu- 
lous ;  density  of  population. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Comnnv.  (1603)  47  Constanti- 
nople exceedeth  all  the  cities  in  Europe  tn  populousnes. 
1761-1  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  803  England  has  pro- 
bably, since  that  time  [1583],  increased  in  populousness. 
1884  Spectator  4  Oct.  1289/2  A  bare  fact,  as  much  outside 
discussion  as . .  the  populousness  of  London. 

t  b.  Numerousness  ;  multitudinousness.   Obs. 

1683  CAVE  Ecclesiasticij  Ambrose  361  The  temperature  of 
its  Air,  fertility  of  Soyl,.  .and  populousness  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants. 1750  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng*  I.  Guernsey  127 
From  the  Populaceness  of  the  Inhabitants  several  Families 
reside  in  a  House. 

O.  Prolific  quality,  productiveness,  rare—1. 

1881  JEFFERIES  Wood  Ma^ic  I.  viii.  218  The  wood- 
pigeons. .were  continually  being  increased  both  by  their 
own  populousness  and  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  bands. 

Pop-valve,  -weed :  see  POP-.  Pop-vine : 
see  POP  jA1  4. 

Po'p-vi'sit.  [f.  POP  2>.*  +  VISIT  j£.]  A  short, 
hasty,  or  unannounced  visit,  in  which  one  '  pops  in '. 
Mso  pop-in  visit. 

1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxxiii,  Obadiah  had  led 
his  cow  upon  a  pop-visit  to  him.  i8zz  W.  IRVING  Braceb. 


1758  BORLASE  Hist.  Cornw,  265  We  have  also  another 
shark,  which  we  call  the  Porbeagle,  of  which  I  give  an  icon. 


1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  n.  i.  269  The  Dog  Fish, 
the  Tope,  the  Porbeagle.  1863  C  A.  JOHNS  Home  Walks 
165  On  two  occasions  I  saw  a  shark  Tying  on  the  beach. 
One  was  the  species  known  as  the  Porbeagle,  a  malicious- 


6/1  Mr.  Balfour..is  beginning 

House  in  the  making  of  '  pop-in  '  visits. 

Popyoh,  popysh^e,  -ysse,  obs.  forms  of  POPISH. 

Popylyon,  variant  of  POPULKON  Obs. 

Poquauhock,  obs.  or  var.  form  of  QUAHAUG. 

Por,  var.  POBB,  a  poker,  a  thrnst ;  obs.  f.  PURE  a. 

Poracepus,  obs.  form  of  PORRACEOUS. 

t  Forail,  poveraille.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  3 
pouerayl,  3-4  -ail(e,  4-5  -al(e,  4pouraille,  Sc. 
5  poueralje,  5-6 -all,  6  puuerale.  0.  4-5  poraf, 
(purraile),  4-6porail(e,  -aill  e,  -ayle,  5  -ayU(e, 
-eil,  6  -all,  poorall,  Sc.  purale,  -all,  (7  Sf.  -aill). 

OrfE.  pweraiU)  a.  OF.  pcvraiUe,  -alle  (a  12  36  in 
odef.),  collective  sb.  f.  povre  POOR  +  -aille 
:— L,  -a/ia,  neut.  pi.  of  -a/ist  adjectival  suffix. 

The  i6th  c.  Eng.  and  the  Sc.  point  alike  to  an  early  ME. 
/WraiV,  syncopated  from  poverail,  like  o'er  from  over,  ford 
I'rom  Mavtrd'.  cf.  POOR  a.) 

L  Poor  people  as  a  class ;  the  poor. 

a.  «97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5082  |>e  pouerail  [v.rr.  poueral, 
porayllej  puer  Seuerne  fley  bat  ber  was  bo  &  bileuede  vorj» 
in  walis  in  sorwe  &  in  wo.  01300  Cursor  M.  12259  Pat 
the  poueral  get  sum  bote.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  viu.  368 
The  king,  in  set  battalje,  With  a  quheyn  lik  poueral^e. 
1514  Aberdeen  Kegr.  (1844)  I.  90  All  vther  personis  puuerale 
cumand  within  this  burgh. 

fl.  ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6664  How 
pat  be  poraille  [v.  r.  poueraile]  Gracian  slow.  c  1350 
Witt.  Palerne  5123  Neuer  be  pore  porayle  be  piled  for 

i  sake.  ci475  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  285  A  ordynaunce 
wolde  lie  maad  for  the  poore  porayle,  That  in  thyse  dayes 
have  but  lyiyll  avayle.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  K//,  c.  32  The 
poraill  of  his  Comens  of  this  his  land.  1549  Aberdeen  Regr. 
(^8^4)  I.  270  To  eschait  and  daill  the  same  to  the  purale  for 
lhair  contentioun.  a  1550  Schole-ho.  Women  797  in  Hazl.  E. 
I  .P.  IV.  136  He  gaue.  .so  liberall  Parte  of  his  goods  to  the 
porall.  1561  Godly  Q.  He ster (1873)  18  Almes  to  the  poorall. 
D.  //.  Poor  persons,  rare. 

ci38o  WVCLIP  Wks.  (1880)  14  Bodily  almes  bi  whiche  bes 
poralis  schulden  be  clobid  and  kept  fro  deb.  1388  —  Prov. 
xxv.  14  Nedi  men  of  erthe,  and  the  porails  of  men  [1382 
pore  men]. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor;  poverty,  rare—1. 
,f'45°  LYDC.  Secrees  810  A  kyng  that.,  them  Relevith 
that  be  falle  in  poraylle. 

Poral  (poo-ral),  a.  [f.  L.  por-us  PORE  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pores  of  the  body. 

1870.  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xiv,  As  if  it  were  ..  by  form  of 
perspiration, ..unconscious  poral  bountifulness. 

-Poran,  obs.  form  of  PURANA. 

Porbeagle  (p^v,b/"g*l).  [Of  uncertain  origin  : 
ong.  Cornish  dialect.  (Has  been  conjectured  to  be 
i.  F.  pore  swine  or  porpoise  ( =  porcns  piscis}  + 
BEAGLE,  though  no  reason  for  such  a  name  ap- 
pears.}] A  shark  of  the  genus  Lamna,  esp.  Z. 
formtbica,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  10  feet, 
and  having  a  pointed  snout ;  a  mackerel-shark. 


looking  monster  about  six  feet  long,  with  a  mouth  armed 
with  three  rows  of  very  sharp  triangular  teeth.  1901  Scots* 
wan  19  Sept.  5/1  The  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  has .  .just  received . .  a  porbeagle  shark,  caught . . 
off.  .Skye.  .7  feet  long,  and  weighed  35010. 

Porcapyne,  pore  de  spyne,  obs.  forms  of 
PORCUPINE. 

Porcate  (pp-iktrt),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  porca  ridge 
+  -ATE  2.]  (See  quot.)  So  Fo'roated  a. 

x8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  273  Porcate  (Per- 
cata).  Having  several  parallel  elevated  longitudinal  ridges. 
1818  WEBSTER,  Porcatedt  ridged,  formed  in  ridges. 

Porcelain  (po^isfl^n,  poo-jsl/n).  Forms  :  a. 
(6  porcelana,  6-7  porcellana),  7-  porcelain, 
(6-7  -cellan,  -e,  6-9  -oelaine,  7  -c'lane,  7-8  -eel- 
line,  8  -c'lain,  7-9  -celane ;  6  (porseland)  por- 
slin,  7  porselan).  &.  6-7  purcelan,  7  -ane,  -ain, 
-aine,  -ine,  purcellan,  pourcelain;  6-7  pur- 
slane, 6-3  -laine,  7  -Ian ;  purselan,  -lain, 
[a.  F.  porcelains  (also  OF.  i$th  c.  pourcelaine^ 
still  in  Cotgr.  1611),  a  Venus  shell,  cowrie,  or 
similar  univalve ;  hence,  the  dense  polished  sub- 
stance of  these  shells,  and  (from  its  resemblance 
to  this)  china-ware;  ad.  It.  porcellana  (i3th  c.  in 
Marco  Polo)  in  same  senses,  a  deriv.,  of  adjective 
form,  of  porcella,  dim.  of  porca  :  cf.  Florio  1611, 
*  Porcelle,  as  PorcHcy  the  fine  Cockle  or  Mnscle 
shels  which  Painters  put  their  colours  in ' ;  'Force/* 
tana, . .  Purcelane  earth  or  dishes '.  From  It.  also 
Sp.,  Pg.  porcelana,  and  early  i6th  c.  Eng.  uses ; 
also  Ger.  porzellan,  "D\\.  porselein,  Da.  portef/seny 
S\v.  porstin.  In  the  Romanic  langs.,  the  name 
ran  together  with  that  of  the  herb  PURSLANE,  in 
It.  porcellana,  OF.  porcelaine,  pottrcelaine. 

The  ulterior  etymology  of  It.  porca,porceUa  is  unsettled  ; 
see  Skeat,  Malm  Etymol.  Unter&uch.  (1855)  13  Korting 
Lat.  Rom.  Wbch.  7313.] 

1.  A  fine  kind  of  earthenware,  having  a  trans- 
lucent body  and  a  transparent  glaze  ;  =  CHINA  1  3. 

The  name  properly  belongs  to  the  hard  paste  or  natural 
porcelain,  composed  of  KAOLIN  combined  in  China  with 
PETUNTSE,  elsewhere  with  some  siliceous  material;  but  it 
is  also  applied  to  soft  paste  or  artificial porcelain ,  which  is 
essentially  a  substance  intermediate  between  glass  and 
earthenware,  and  hybrid  or  mixed  porcelain^  which  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  kaolin. 

o.  c  1530  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  ill.  1 1. 242,  iij.  potts  of  Erthe 
payntid/callyd  Porseland  [?  Porselana],  1535  KDEN  Decades 
226  He  had  two  vesselles  made  of  the  fine  earth  cauled /*<»>•«/• 
/ana.  1583  i,iCHEFiKLOtr.Casta»Afffa'sCttM^.£,/na>.  i.xlix. 
106  Sixe  great  Tynages  of  fine  Earth,  which  they  doe  call 
Porcelanas,  and  the  same  is  verye  cost  lye.  1596  HARINC- 
TON  A pol.  for  Ajax  Bbvj,  Serued  in  as  fine  plate,  and 
Porslin,  as  any  is  in  the  North.  1613  PI/RCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  524  They  vse  much  the  powder  of  a  certame  herb 
called  Chin,  of  which  they  put  as  much  as  a  Walnut-shell 
may  containe,  into  a  dish  of  Porcelane,  and  drinke  it  with 
hot  water.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  3  Feb.,  Here  (in  Paris]  is 
a  shop. .,  where  are  sold  all  curiosities  natural!  or  artificial, 
..as  cabinets,  shells,  ivory,  porselan.  1650  Ibid.  25  Apr., 
Of  earth  painted  like  Porcelain  or  China-ware.  1717  A. 
HAMILTON  Next?  Ace.  E.  htd.  II.  li.  239  \Ve  have  the  same 
Sort  of  Clay  in  several  Parts  of  Great  Britain,  that  Porcel- 
line  is  made  of,  but  we  want  the  warm  Sun  to  prepare  it. 
1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  Germany  II.  260  Porcelane  or 
Dresden  china.  18x5  BF.NTHAM  Ration.  Rew.  303  The 
potteries  of  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  have  excelled  the 
porcelain  of  China.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Ckem.  (1871)  246 
Chromium  Sesquioxide  is  employed  as  a  green  colour  for 
painting  on  porcelain. 

/3.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickofajfs  Voy.  in.  x.  90  The 
meat  ..they  lay  into  platters  of  purcelan.  1594  PLAT 
Jnvell-ho.  n.  35  In  sawcers  of  glasse  or  purslnine.  1653 
J.  HALL  Paradoxes  95  Purselain  and  Venice  Glasses  are 
the  most  apt  to  be  broke.  1683  Weekly  Mem.  Ingen.  05 
As  for  the  pourcelain,  'tis  not  made  of  plaster  or  egg  shells 
beaten  fine,  but  of  a  certain  earth.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trav,  in.  viii.  17  China  also,  as  Purceline.  1^03 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3953/1  A  Manufacture  of  Lame,  Purslame 
and  Earthen  Ware. 

b.  Jig.  with  allusion  to  the  fineness,  beauty,  or 
fragility  of  this  ware. 

1640  BROME  .tyaragus  Card.  v.  viii.  She  is  herself  the 
purest  piece  of  Purslane,  .that  e're  had  liquid  sweet  meats 
fick'd  out  of  it.  1821  BYRON  Juan  iv.xi,  Thrice  fortunate  1 
who,  of  that  fragile  mould,  The  precious  porcelain  of  human 
clay,  Break  with  the  first  fall.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  \\. 
i,  That  fine  porcelain  Courtenay,  Save  that  he  fears  he 
might  be  crack 'd  in  using.. should  be  in  Devon  too. 

fc.  Applied  in  the  i;th  c.  to  the  supposed 
natural  plaster  or  paste  then  believed  to  congeal 
into  porcelain.  0/>s. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  it.  01  That  earthen  or  pliable 
matter  commonly  called  porcellan,  which  is  pure  wnite,.. 
wherof  vessels  of  all  kinds  are  very  curiously  framed. 


in  \-ninn,— wnicn  porcelain  is  a  Kino  01  a  plaster  buried  in 
the  earth  and  by  length  of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into 
that  fine  substance.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Porcelane, . .  also  the 
cream,  or  flo wring  on  the  top  of  a  certain  chalky  earth,  in 
China  steeped  in  water,  of  which  they  make  China  dishes. 

2.  An  article  or  vessel  made  of  porcelain :  a  piece 
of  porcelain  or  china-ware.     Usually  in  //. 


1604  K.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xvii.  259 
They  seethe  it  in  purcelaines.  1660  K.  BROOKE  tr.  Lt 
Matte's  Trav.  47  Silks,  purslanes,  sendals.  ..come  from 
China.  1714  J.  MACKY  Journ.  tkro'  Eng.  (1724)  1.  iii.  58 
In  another  Gallery.. [is]  a  good  Collection  of  Porcelaines 
(China-ware)  and  other  Curiosities.  1886  Pall  Mall  G. 

19  Aug.  14/1  Windsor  is  full  of  these  precious  porcelains, 
and  they  adorn  all  her  residences. 

3.  The  COWBIE  (Cyprsea  moneta).    Hardly  Eng., 
exc.  in  porcelain  shell. 

stioi  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  88  The  third  [dye  or  colour]  U 
ordinarily  made  of  the  purple  &  porcetfane  shel-fishes. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Cotnnnv,  146  In  the  kingdomes 
of  Caiacan  and  Carazan,  certajne  sea  shels  are  currant, 
which  some  men  terme  Porcelline.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsti. 
1 1 1  It  must  needs  extravagantly  exceed  the  biggest  Nautilus 
or  Porcel  lane-shell,  both  in  latitude  and  number  of  turns. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  129/1  In  many  places  shells 
are  current  for  coins;  particularly  a  small  white  kind., 
called  in  the  Indies  cowries,  or  coris,  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
boitgeS)  in  America  Porcelaines.  1875  J  EVONS  Money  iv.  24 
Cowry  shells,  which,  under  one  name  or  another— cliamgos, 
zimbis,  bouges,  porcelanes,  &c. — have  long  been  used 

4.  attrio.  or  as  adj.  a.  //"/.  Of  porcelain,  made  of 
porcelain  or  china. 

1598  FLORIO,  Porcellana,  . .  porcellan  dishes.  1615  8. 
JONSON  Staple  cf  N.  H.  iv,  In  pore 'lane  dishes  There  were 
some  hope.  i68a  WHELER  Jottrn.  Greece  HI.  216  The  Walls 
cased  with  Porcelane  Tiles.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  iv,  A 
maid  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's 
Chem.  II.  312  Bring  the  porcelain  tube  to  a  red  heat.  1871 
L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  (1878)  227  Of  late  years  these  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  porcelain  teeth.  1877  W.  JONKS 
Finger-ring  8  The  porcelain  finger-rings  of  ancient  Egypt 
are  extremely  beautiful 

b.  fig.  Likened  to  porcelain  in  some  respect : 
fine,  delicate,  fragile  ;  superfine. 

1638  W.  CARTWRIGHT  in  Jonsonvs  Virlins,  Though  those 
thy  thoughts,  which  the  now  queasy  age  Doth  count  but 
clods,.. Will  come  up  porcelain-wit  some  hundreds  hence. 
1870  H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife  i,  The  dispensary  ball,  at 
which  the  porcelain  portion  of  the  community  danced. 
1884  BIRRELL  Obiter  Dicta  183  China  creeds  and  delicate 
porcelain  opinions. 

5.  attrio.  and    Comb.,  as  porcelain-blue ,   earth, 
grain,  -maker ',  -making,  ware ;  $\<s&  porcelain- like, 
-tinted*  -white  adjs. ;  porcelain  cement,  a  cement 
for  mending  china  or  glass ;  porcelain  colour, 
a  pigment  employed  for  painting  on   porcelain ; 
porcelain-crab,  a  crab  of  the  genus  Porcellana, 

I  so  called  from  its  smooth  and  polished  shell ; 
i  porcelain  jasper  —  PORCELLANITE  :  see  JASPER 
sb.  i  ;  porcelain  lace,  porcelain  in  thin  filaments 
made  by  soaking  lace  in  the  porcelain  slip  and 
then  burning  the  threads  and  leaving  the  porce- 
lain, used  in  the  decorative  work  of  Berlin  porce- 
lain ;  porcelain  oven,  the  oven  or  kiln  in  which 
porcelain  is  baked ;  porcelain-paper,  name  of  a 
kind  of  glazed  French  paper ;  porcelain  shell : 
see  sense  3  ;  porcelain  spar,  a  variety  of  ekeber- 
gite  ;  porcelain  tower,  a  famous  tower  at  Nankin 
in  China,  covered  with  porcelain  tiles. 

188*  Garden  4  Nov.  396/1  Pretty  "porcelain -blue  blossoms. 
1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leos  Africa  111.  209  They  haue  such 
abundance  of  *porcellan  earth,  a  1774  HARTK  Confessor 
31  True  fame,  like  porc'lain  earth,  for  years  must  lay 
Bury'd,  and  mix'd  with  elemental  clay.  1796  KIRWAN  Eletn. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  313  Porcetlanite,  'Porcelain  Jasper,  of 
Werner.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xiv.  259  Shales 
converted  into  porcelain-jasper.  1836-9  Todd'sCycl.Anat. 
II.  79/2  A  smooth  "porcelain-like  deposit.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  12  Aug.  3/1  The  influence  of  Japanese  decoration . . 
was  predominant  with  the  English  'porcelain -makers  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  1903  Ibid.  7  Jan.  3/2  The  historian 
of  an  art,  so  many-sided  in  its  efforts,  .  .as  English  'porce- 
lain-making. 1881  Scribner's  Mag.  XXI.  76/1  A  blonde 
beauty,  of  the  delicate,  'porcelain-tinted  type.  1751  T. 
SALMON  Univ.  Trav.  I.  li.  8/2  The  grandest  of  all  the 
Chinese  Buildings  is  the  'Porcelain  Tower,  which  stands 
before  one  of  the  Gates  of  Nankin.  1638  SIR.  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  37  The  Bannians.  .sell  Calficoes,  Chena-satten, 
'Purcellan  ware.  1899  Daily  News  29  June  6/7  A  cameo 
..wrought  in  a  beautiful  'porcelain- white  upper  stratum  of 
a  sardonyx. 

Hence  FoTcelainist,  a  maker  or  decorator  of 
porcelain ;  a  connoisseur  or  collector  of  porcelains  ; 
Po'rcelainite,  a  trade-name  for  certain  kinds  of 
fine  white  stone-ware. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Athenaeum  *  Mar.  287/3  Signa- 
tures of  potters  and  European  (not  Asiatic)  porcefamists, 

Po'rcelain-day.  The  clay  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  ;  china-clay,  kaolin.  Alsoy^. 

1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebastian  \.  (1692)  7  This  is  the  porcelain 
clay  of  humane  kind.  1778  WOULFE  in  /'//;/.  Trans.  LXIX. 

20  Such  were  the  porcellane  clay  from  Cornwall,  the  porcel- 
lane  clay  from  Saxony.  1837  CARLYI.K  Fr.  Rev.  1 1. 1.  \.  Pity- 
struck  for  the  porcelain -clay  of  humanity  rather  than  for  the 
tile-clay.     1838  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  ii.  (1874)  12  The  purest 
clay  found  in  nature  is  'jwrcelain  '  clay  or  Kaolin,  which 
results  from  the  decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar 
and  quartz. 

Porcelaine,  -ane,  -ayn,  -ene,  -eyne,  etc., 
obs.  fif.  PURSLANE. 

Porcelainize  (poaus/l/naiz),  ».  [f.  PORCE- 
LAIN +  -IZE,]  trans.  To  convert  into  porcelain 
or  a  substance  of  the  same  nature. 


and  other  stratified  rocks  that  have  been   hardened   and 
altered  by  igneous  contact. 


POBCELAINOUS. 

Hence  Porcelainiza-tion. 

1907  W.  BURTON  Porcelain  (in  AthcmCKin  16  Feb.  203/3) 
So  that  the  porcelainisation  of  the  body  and  the  fusion  of 
the  glaze  go  side  by  side. 

Porcelainous  (p6»MslA3s),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ous.]  =  PORCELLANEOUS. 

i83»  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  #  Gl.  318  Its  toughness 
[etc. }..  render  this  porcelainous  glass  well  qualified  for 
chemical  vessels.  1852  DANA  Crttst.  1. 108  Upper  and  under 
surface,  .shining  porcelainous. 

t  PO'rcelet.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  pour-,  [a.  F. 
porcelet  (de  S.  Antoine)  a  woodlouse,  lit.  little  pig 
(of  St.  Anthony), dim. ofporcel, mod. Y.porceau  pig. J 
A  woodlouse. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  l.  Ixxvii.  115  Capraria  brused  with 
pourcelets..and  oyle  of  Roses,  cureth  the  blind  Hsempr- 
rhoides.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  323  Being  ioined  with 
hony,  it  healeth  the  sores  occasioned  by  the  biting  of  the 
Porcelets  called  Multipedae. 

Porcellaneous  (po^sel^'ntes),  a.  Also  9 
-ela-.  [f.  It.  porcellana  PORCELAIN  +  -ECUS.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  porcelain. 

1799  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  316  Of  the 
porcellaneous  shells,  various  species  of  Voluta,  Cypraea,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  were  examined.  1800  Ibid.  XC. 
327  The  porcellaneous  shells  resemble  the  enamel  of  teeth 
in  the  mode  of  formation.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  i.  91 
The  shell  of  the  ammonitidce.  .consists  of  an  external  por- 
cellaneous layer,  .and  of  an  internal  nacreous  lining.  1880 
Archxologia  XLVI.  79  From  the  twenty-fifth  century  B.  c. 
to  the  ninth  century  B.  c.,  an  opaque  or  porcellaneous  glass 
.  .was  pretty  extensively  manufactured. 

So  Porcellana'ceons,  a.  in  same  sense  (Ogilvie 
1882);  Porcella'nian,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
porcelain  crabs  Porcellana  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

Forcellanic  (poojselae-nik),  a.  Also  pprce- 
lanio.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ic.  So  mod.  F.  porcelanique.'} 
Like  or  having  the  texture  of  porcelain. 

1829  Gloiter's  Hist.  Derby  \.  85  Limestone.. of  different 
texture  and  consistency,  as  compact,  porcellanic,  granular, 
crystalline.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  Geog.  i.  21  Shales., 
hardened  or  baked  into  a  kind  of  porcellanic  substance. 

Porcellanite  (poise-lansit).  Min.  Also 
-ela-.  [a.  Ger.porzellanit  (J.  T.  A.  Peithner  1 794), 
f.  porzellan  PORCELAIN  +  -it,  -ITE  1.  So  F.  por- 
ccllanite.~\  A  hard  naturally-baked  clay,  some- 
what resembling  jasper:  also  called  porcelain jasper. 
Also,  a  synonym  of  porcelain-spar  (Chester). 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  314  Porcelain  Jasper, 
of  Werner...  Mr.  Peithner  called  it  porcellanite,  which  name 
should  be  continued.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xi.  222 
They  [mountains]  are  generally  of  igneous  or  metamorphic 
rocks,  clay-slate,  or  trap,  with  porcellanite  and  zeolite. 

Porce-llanize,  v.    [f.  as  next  +  -IZE.]   =  POR- 

CELAINIZE. 

1881  J.  GEIKIE  in  Nature  XXVII.  45  The  grits.. are 
hardened,  .and  the  shales  baked  and  porcellanised. 

Forcellauons  (poise-Unas),  a.  [f.  It.  por- 
cellana PORCELAIN  +  -ous.]  =  PORCELLANEOUS. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  368  The  shale  is  converted 
into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca. 
iv.  39  The  most  complex  shell-structure  is  presented  by  the 
porcellanous  gasteropoda.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  ZooL 
47  The  porcellanous  shell  is  quite  homogeneous  in  its 
composition. 

Porcellayn(e,  -ine,  -yne,  obs.  ff.  PURSLANE. 

Porch,  (poeatj).  Also  3-7  porohe,  5  poorohe, 
6  portohe,  7  portoh.  [a.  F.  porche :— L.  portic-us 
colonnade,  gallery,  porch.  (OE.  had  portic  = 
OHG.  pforzih,  directly  from  L.  porlicus.)\ 

1.  An  exterior  structure  forming  a  covered  ap- 
proach to  the  entrance  of  a  building ;  sometimes 
applied  to  an  interior  space  serving  as  a  vestibule. 

ci»9o  .S1.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  381/158  Est-ward  (>e  dore  and  be 
porche.  01300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxv.  18  In  porches  ofe 
lauerdes  hous.  1340  Ayenb.  135  He  is  ase  }>e  y-maymed  ate 
porche  of  [>e  cherche.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  225  In  a 
somer  I  hym  seigh,  as  I  satte  in  my  porche.  c  1430  LYDC. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  See.)  143  No  stynkyng  flesshe  myht  in 
the  poorche  abyde.  1530  PALSGR.  257/1  Portche  of  wayns- 
cot,  conterquayre,  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  24  Of  hewen 
stone  the  porch  was  fayrely  wrought.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel 
99  If  a  Portch  be  affected,  let  it  then  be  a  vaste  Portuco. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xvi,  The  church  was  old  and  grey, 
with  ivy  clinging  to  the  walls,  and  round  the  porch. 
b.  transf.  and^f. 

i6«i  B.  JONSON  Catiline  i.  i,  Not  infants  in  the  porch  of 
life  were  free.  1691  WAGSTAFFE  Vinii.  Carol.  Introd.  12 
But  I  stay  too  long  in  the  Porch.  1866  B.  TAYLOR  Passing 
the  Sirens  222  It  penetrates  The  guarded  porches  of  the 
brain. 

2.  In  the  north  of  England  applied  to  a  transept 
or  side-chapel  in  a  church. 

ifiaa  Durham  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  105  My  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  Churche  of  Kellowe  in  my  Porch  of  or  Ladye. 
1613  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  167  Rec.  of  M'  Robert  Hilyard 
for  the  halfe  part  of  the  portch  in  the  North  Allye,  which 
part  Mr  Hilyard  did  new  build  of  his  owne  cost  . .  ij  s. 
1794  W.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Durham  III.  151  On  the  north 
side  is  a  porch,  in  which  lie  the  tombs  of  Conyers.  1893  C- 
HODGES  in  Reliquary  Jan.  5  The  term  porch  is  used  for  a 
transept  or  chapel  in  the  north  of  England  to  the  present  day.  j 

1 3.  A  colonnade,  portico,  cloister,  stoa ;  spec,  in 
the  East,  such  a  place  used  as  a  hall  of  justice ; 
hence,  the  tribunal  held  there.  Cf.  PORTE.  Obs. 

ci4»o  LYDG.  Story  Thebes  II.  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561) 
362/2  In  a  porche,  bilte  of  square  stones.  .Where  the  domes, 
and  pies  of  the  toun  Were  executed,  and  lawes  of  the  king. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  i.  xxi.  26  b,  [AJ 
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square  place  enuironed  with  .  .pillers  in  two  ranks  after  the 
manner  of  a  porch.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  295  Your 
Majesties  Embassadour  resident  in  the  blessed  and  glorious 
porch  of  his  imperial!  Highnesse.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i. 
lii.  126  They  stay  for  me  In  Pompeyes  Porch  :  for  now  this 
fearefull  Night,  There  is  no  stirre,  or  walking  in  the  streetes. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  31  A  Gallery  or 
very  wide  vaulted  Porch,  runs  all  round  the  Court. 
b.  A  verandah.  U.  S. 

1840  MALCOM  Trav.  43/1  About  twenty  or  thirty  patients, 
mostly  Chinese,  meet  daily  in  his  porch  at  four  o'clock. 
1867  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Rur.  Sttiii.  99  A  country  house  with- 
out a  porch  is  like  a  man  without  an  eyebrow. 

4.  spec.   The  Porch,  the  Painted  Porch  (Gr.  area 
iroitfiAi?),  a  public  ambulatory  in  the  agora  of 
ancient  Athens,  to  which  Zeno  the  philosopher  and 
his  disciples  resorted ;  hence  (oi  TTJS  areas,  those  of 
the  porch),  the  Stoic  school,  the  Stoic  philosophy. 

[14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker6i3/35  Stoica,  a  porche  peyntyd.] 
1670  Moral  State  Eng.  101  They  commended  the  ingenuity 
of  the  ancient  Schools  and  Porch.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
II.  in.  132  Specially  from  Plato's  Academic;  some  also  from 
Zeno's  porch.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  (1697)  p.  Ixxx,  Ev'n 
there  he  forgets  not  the  Precepts  of  the  Porch.  1751  J. 
BROWN  Shaflesb.  Charact.  160  In  the  same  high  style  of 
the  Athenian  porch,  he  passeth  judgment  on  the  hopes  of 
the  religious.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Pliases  \.  51  The  words 
of  a  great  son  of  the  porch. 

5.  Coal-mining.   An  arched  excavation   at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft,  dial. 

1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Porch,  (Yorks.)  the 
arching  at  the  pit  bottom  inset.  1903  Eng,  Dial.  Diet,  s.v., 
At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  Dick  and  I  made  a  porch  for 
about  6  yards.  . .  From  the  end  of  the  porch  I  cleared  out 
and  packed  an  old  bord. 

f  6.  Billiards.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pass,..*  Term  of  Billiards, 
when  the  Ball  goes  through  the  Court  or  Porch,  it  is  said 
topass. 

*l-  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  porch-door,  -gable,  -pillar, 
-seat,  -tomb,  -tower,  -trellis,  -way ;  porch-post 
support,  see  quot.  1875. 

c  1440  A  Iphabet  of  Tales  349  per  was  made  abown  be 
porche-dure  many  ymagis  of  stone.  i«a  HULOET,  Porche 
seate,  prxslega.  1855  Ecclesiologist  XVI.  337  A  part  of 
this  porch-gable  was  to  be  erected  in  1854.  I^7S  PARKER 
Gloss.  Archit.  s.  v.,  They  have  sometimes  rooms  over  them, 
and  are  carried  up  as  many  stories  in  height  as  the  rest  of 
the  building,  and  this  projection  is  called  the  porch-tower. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Porch-post  Support,  a  casting 
placed  between  the  foot  of  a  post  and  the  floor  of  a  porch 
to  prevent  decay  of  the  two  at  that  point.  1880  Archxol. 
Cant.  XIII.  377  This  porch-tomb's  canopy  is  handsomely 
carved.  1881  in  Harpers  Mag.  Oct.  703/2  There  are., 
friendly  porchways  to  get  under. 

Hence  Porchea  a.  [-En2],  having  a  porch; 
Po-rchless  a. ,  without  a  porch. 

1859  F.  FRANC-IS  ff.  Dogvane  (1888)  236  The  porched  door- 
way of  the  hostelry.  1873  WHITNEY  Oihtr  Girls  xv,  The 
pillars  in  the  porched  veranda.  1881  T.  HARDY  Laodicean 
in.  ii,  He  reached  the  porchless  door. 

Porchaee,  -as,  -ase,  -ass,  obs.  ff.  PDRCHASE. 
Porcine  (p^usain),  a.    [a.  F.  porcin,  -e,  ad.  L. 
porcmus  of  or  belonging  to  a  hog,  swinish.] 

1.  Of  or  consisting  of  swine ;  related  to  or  resem- 
bling the  swine.     (In  quot.  a  1 845  humorously, 
Made  of  swine's  flesh ;  pork-.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Porcine.. ,vt  or  belonging  to  an 
Hog,  hogish.  178*  A.  MONRO  Contpar.  Anat.  (ed.  3)  5 
Common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind  excepted. 
a  1845  HOOD  Sausage  Maker's  Ghost  i,  He. .drove  a  trade 
In  porcine  sausages.  1862  TROLLOPK  AT.  Anier.  II.  107  In 
this  portion  of  the  world  the  porcine  genus  are  all  hogs. 
One  never  hears  of  a  pig. 

2.  Resembling  or  suggesting  a  hog,  like  that  of 
a  hog  (in   appearance,   manners,  or  character) ; 
swinish,  hoggish,  piggish. 

1660  GAUDEN  Life  Bp.  Brownrigg  236  Their  Physiognomy 
is  canine,  vulpine,  caprine,  porcine,  lupine  or  leonine.  1811 
L.  M.  HAWKINS  (Ttess  fy  Gertr.  I.  34  Do  we  hear  of  such  a 
porcine  exhibition  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  as  that  of 
Cuzzoni?  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xvii,  The 
porcine  head  of  the  church-warden  was  not  on  his  shoulders 
by  accident.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shaks.  i.  (ed.  2)  64 
Three  doggrel  sonnets  ..  noticeable  only  for  their  porcine 
quality  of  prurience. 

Hence  Porcinity  (ppisrniti)  nonce-wd.,  porcine 
quality,  piggishness  ;  in  quot.  as  a  humorous  title, 


Poreion(e,  -oun,  -onel,  obs.  ff.  PORTION,  -AL. 

Porcipize,  poropisoe,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PORPOISE. 

Poreiunkle,  var.  form  of  PORTIDNCLE  Obs. 

Porokespicke,  obs.  form  of  PORCUPINE. 

t  Porcula'tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  porcu- 
lation-em,  agent-n.  from  *porculare,  f.  porculus  pig, 
porkling,  dim.  of  f  onus  swine.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Porcitlation,  a  feeding  of  swine,  1656  in 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1658-78  in  PHILLIPS. 

Porcules,  -ier,  Poreupice,  obs.  ff.PoRTOOLLis, 
PORPOISE. 

Porcupine  (pp'jkitfpsin),^.  Forms:  see  below. 
[ME.  porke  despynt,  porkepyn,  etc.,  a.  OF.  and 
Pr.  pore  espin  (c  12  20  in  Godef.),  also  pore  eTespine 
(c  1275)  =  Sp.  puerco  espin,  Pg.  porco  espinho,  It. 
porcospiiw  (also  porco  spinoso),  corresp.  to  a  L. 
type  *porcus  spTnus;  f.  porco,  porc:-L.  porctis 
nog,  pig  +•  spino,  espin,  ipin,  deriv.  of  L.  spina 


POKCUPINB. 

j  thorn  (cf.  L.  spinus,  Sp.  espin,  OF.  espin  a  thorn- 
j  tree).  The  genesis  of  the  compound  is  not  very 
'  clear,  unless  it  began  as  short  for  porco  spinoso  :— 
L.  type  *porcus  spinosus  spiny  or  prickly  pig.  The 
8,  y,  and  5  forms  appear  to  be  English  corruptions, 
due  to  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  foreign  word, 
and  to  '  popular  etymology '  identifying  the  ending 
with  pen,  point,  etc. ;  the  type  portepyne  may 
have  arisen  out  of  F.  por(c)  eft-pin,  with  c  mute. 
The  e  forms  really  represent  a  different  compound, 
viz.  ¥.  pore-epic,  in  i6th  c.  porc-espic,  OF.  and  Pr. 
porc-espi  (isth  c.  in  Littre),  in  which  the  second 
element  is  F.  tpi,  OF.  espi:—L.  spicus,  -urn,  col- 
lateral forms  of  spica  spike.  (This  form,  confined  to 
Fr.  and  Pr.,  was  prob.  an  alteration  of  pore  espin.)] 

1.  A  rodent  quadruped  of  the  genus  Hystrix  or 
family  Hystricidte.,  having  the  body  and  tail  covered 
with  defensive  erectile  spines  or  quills ;  formerly 
supposed  to  shoot  or  dart  its  spines  at  an  enemy. 

The  Old-World  porcupines  (subfamily  Hystricinx)  are 
terrestrial,  and  have  long  quills,  variegated  in  colour,  and 
often  used  for  penholders ;  the  New-World  porcupines 
(subfamily  Sphingnrinx  or  Synetheritix)  are  more  or  less 
arboreal,  and  have  short  quills. 

a.  5  porke  despyue,  pore  de  spyne,  (5  Sc. 
porpapyne),  6  porcapyne,  porcupyne,  porke- 
pyn(e,  porkpine,  6-7  porkepine,  7  porkespine, 
porcuspine,  porcupin,  porkpen,  6-  porcupine. 

? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  183  Pacokes  and  plouers  in  platers  of 
golde,  Pygges  of  porke  despyne,  (rat  pasturede  neuer.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  xxviii.  [xxxi.],  Wee  clepen  hem  Porcz  de  Spyne 
\F.  Porcz  Spinous,  v.  rr.  pores  espinoys ;  pors  espis].  1423 
JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  civ,  The  nyce  ape ;  the  werely  porpa* 
pyne.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v.  (Parl.  Beasts)  xvi, 
Otter,  and  Aip,  and  Pennit  Porcupyne  \Bann.  MS.  porca- 
pyne]. 1530  PALSGR.  256/2  Porkepyn  a  beest,  pore  espin. 
1538  ELYOT,  Histrix,  ids,  a  beaste  hauyng  sharpe  prickes 
on  his  backe,  called  a  porkpine  [1545,  1548,  porkepynej. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  215  The  Porkpen  hath  the  longer 
sharp  pointed  quilles,  and  those,  when  he  stretcheth  his 
skin,  he  sendeth  and  shooteth  from  him.  Ibid.  II.  364 
Whatsoever  vertue  we  attribute  unto  hedgehogs,  the  same 
is  more  effectual!  in  the  porkespine.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  457  Of  the  Porcuspine  or  Porcupine.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  831  Here  are  store  of  Deare, 
Hares,  Conies,  Hogs, . .  Porkepines.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI. 
714  That  Porcupins  kill  Lions,  by  darting  into  their  body 
their  quills.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  vu.  179  Heavy, 
thick-bristled  with  the  hostile  shafts,  Even  like  a  porcupine. 
1872  DARWIN  Emotions  iv.  93  Porcupines  rattle  their  quills 
and  vibrate  their  tails  when  angered. 
ft.  5  portpen.  portepyne,  6  porpyn,  -in. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  viii.  55  These  sowles. . 
were  al  ful  of  pryckes  lyke  to  a  portpen.  f  1440  Jacob's 
Well  154  Lyche  a  beeste  of  Inde  bat  is  clepyd  a  portepyn. 
1551  HULOET,  Porpyn  beaste,  hauinge  prickes  on  his  backe, 
histrix.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  134/13  A  Porpin,  histrix. 
y.  5  poork  poynt,  porpoynt,  perpoynt. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  409/2  Poork  poynt, ..  (or  perpoynt, . . 
MS.  S.  porpoynte). 

S.  6  porpautine,  -pentyn,  -pintine,  purpen- 
tine,  6-7  porpentine,  (6  porountine). 

(Porpentine  was  the  form  known  to  Shaks.  who  uses  it  7 
times,  in  4  of  these  as  the  sign  of  an  inn.) 

1530  in  Ancestor  xi.  (1904)  180  Prestwich  . .  beryth  to  his 
creest  a  porpantine  in  his  kinde.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i. 
(Arb.)  31  Nature  gaue  example  of  shotyng  first,  by  the 
Porpentine,  which  shote  his  prickes.  156*  BULLEYN  Btil. 
•mark,  Bk.  Simples  Sob,  What  is  the  nature  of  a  beast 
called  the  Porpintine?  1585  GREENE  Planetomachia  Wks. 
(Grosart)  V.  97  The  enuious  Porcuntine,  who  coueting  to 
strike  others  with  her  pennes  leaueth  her  selfe  void  of  any 
defence.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  xi.  [xii.]  (Arb.) 
118  The  Turpentines  nature  is,  to  such  as  stand  aloofe,  to 
dart  her  prickles  from  her.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  HI.  i. 
363  And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighes  with  Darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharpe-quill'd  Porpentine.  i6oa  —  Ham. 
l.  v.  20  Each  particular  haire  to  stand  an  end,  Like  Quilles 
vpon  the  fretful!  Porpentine.  1657  HOWELL  Londinop.  24 
Leopards,  Linxes,  and  Porpentines. 

t .  6  porkenpick,  pork(e)pik,  porkspik,  poreu- 
pike,  6-7  porkespick(e,  7  porke-espike,  porcke- 
spicke,  8  (humorous)  porcupig. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Afoth.  13  They  cluster  together 
lyke  porkenpickes.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  90 


a  1700  Dragon  ofWantley  84  in  Percy  Reiiqnes  (1765)  III. 
in.  xi.  283  You  would  have  thought  him  for  to  be,  Some 
Egyptian  porcupig. 

b.  A  figure  of  this  animal,  esp.  as  a  device. 
Order  of  the  Porcupine  (F.  ordre  du  Porc-fpic) : 
see  quot.  1725. 

1578  Inn.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  248  Ane  cannon  of  the  fonte 
merkit  with  the  porkspik.  Ibid.  250  Ane  uther  cannon., 
markit  with  the  porkpik.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  H. 
xi.  (Arb.)  118  He  gaue  for  his  deuice  the  Porkespick.  1715 
COATS  Diet.  Heraldry  iv)  Lewis  [XII]  of  France,  .m  the 
year  1394..  instituted  this  Order  of  the  Porcupine,  which  he 
had  before  chosen  for  his  Device. 

f  C.  Old  name  of  a  certain  fixed  star.  Obs. 

1503  Kalender  ofSheph.  I  vij,  Wnder  the  syng  of  lybra. . 
wnder  ys  xvii.  degre  so  aleftys  oon  stern  fyxyt,  that  oon 
that  the  sheppar1  callys  pork  apyk  [ed.  1506  porcarpyke). 
d.  English  porcupine :  applied  to  the  hedgehog. 

1834  MARY  HOWITT  St.  Nat.  Hist.  (1851)  in  Thou  poor 
little  English  porcupine. 

2.  fig.    a.  Applied  allusively  to  a  person.    D.  In 
,   quot.  1861,  a  prickly  multitude  (of  pens). 


PORCUPINE. 

1 594  ?GaF.i;xr.  Seliiiiiis  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  586  What  are 
the  vrchins  crept  out  of  their  dens,  Ynder  the  conduct  of 
tlii*  porcupine?  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  Sf  Ct:  n.  i.  27  Ther.  Thou 
art  proclaim 'd  a  foole. ..  Aia.  Do  not  Porpenline,  do  not;  my 
(infers  iti  li.  1861  KlTZ- PATRICK  Life  DvyU  (1880)  II.  7  This 
letter  to  Lord  Karnham  drew  forth  a  porcupine  of  pens. 

f8.  Name  of  a  form  in  which  meat  was  dressed. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Ene.  Housekfr.  (1778)  89  To  make  a 
Porcupine  of  a  Breast  of  Veal.  Ibid.  299  To  make  a  cold 
Porcupine  of  Beef. 

4.  Applied  to  machines  or  mechanical   devices 
having  numerous  projecting  spikes  or  teeth  ;  esp.  an 
apparatus  for  heckling  flax,  worsted,  or  cotton; 
a  kind  of  masher  used  in  brewing. 

1869  W.  MOLYNF.UX  Burtm-on-Trcnt  243  note,  At  some  of 
the  breweries  the  porcupine  is  supplanted  by  an  instrument 
known  as  Steele's  Patent  Mashing  Machine.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Porcupine,  a  heckling  apparatus  for  flax ;  or 
a  cylindrical  heckle  for  worsted  yarn.  1891  R.  MARSDEN 
Cotton  Spinning  (ed.  4)  87  The  porcupine  is  another  opener, 
whose  chief  difference  from  the  willow  [etc.]. 

5.  a.    **  Porcupine  ant-eater ;    b.   =  Porcupine 
fish  :  see  6. 

1875  Melbourne.  Spectator  4  Sept.  213/2  The  echidna,  or 
native  porcupine.  1888  GOODE  Anter.  Fishes  205  In  this 
limpid  pool  were  ..  the  angel-nsh,  the  parrot  fish, . .  the 
porcupine. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  porcupine  mustachio, 
quill,  skin,  tribe ;  porcupine-backed,  -like  adjs. ; 
porcupine  ant-eater,  an  Australian  monotremate 
mammal  {Echidna  hystrix),  having  spines;  por- 
cupine crab,  a  Japanese  crab  (Lithmcs  hystrix), 
having  spiny  carapace  and  limbs ;  porcupine 
disease,  a  malformation  of  the  skin  characterized 
by  the  growth  of  spine-like  projections  (Billings 
Med.  Diet.) ;  porcupine  flsh,  a  fish  having  the 
skin  covered  with  spines,  as  Diodon  hystrix;  a 
sea-porcupine ;  porcupine  grass,  name  for  (a) 
Triodia  irritans  and  other  species,  of  Australia, 
with  stiff  sharp-pointed  leaves  ;  (i)  Stipa  spartea, 
of  the  western  II.  S.,  with  long  stiff  awns ;  hence 
porcupine-grass  ant,  an  Australian  ant  (Ifypo- 
clinia  JIavipes)  which  makes  its  nest  round  the 
root  of  .1  species  of  porcupine  grass  (Trtodia 
pungcns) ;  porcupine  hair  (Path.)  =  HYSTBI- 
CIASIS  ;  porcupine  man  (Path.),  a  man  affected 
with  porcupine  disease ;  porcupine  roller,  a  roller 
in  a  spinning-machine,  set  with  projecting  spikes 
(cf.  4) ;  porcupine  skin  disease,  =  porcupine 
disease ;  f  porcupine  stone,  a  hard  concretion 
alleged  to  be  found  in  the  head  or  body  of  a  porcu- 
pine ;  porcupine  teeth,  the  teeth  of  a  contrivance 
for  carding  wool ;  poroupine-wood,  the  wood  of 
the  coco  palm,  which  when  cut  across  shows  varie- 
gated markings  like  those  of  a  porcupine-quill. 

1867  WOOD  Pop.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  247  Echidna  or  "Porcupine 
Ant-eater.— Echidna  Hystrix.  1899  Daily  News  10  Apr. 
8/2  The  duck-hilled  ptatvpus  and  the  porcupine  ant- 
eater,  two  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  expedition.  1598 
E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  52  Gulfe-brested  is  he,  silent,  and 
profound  'Porpentine  backed,  for  he  lies  on  thornes.  1681 
GREW  iWitsaeittH  i.  v.  ii.  106  A  sort  of  "Porcupine- Fish.  1773 
Genii.  Mag.  X  1,1  II.  220  From  these  I  will  proceed  to  the 
exotics,.,  the  Porcupine  Fish,  the  Porcupine  Globe  Fish, 
the  Porcupine  Bladder  Fish.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The 
Trades  407  '  Porcupine.fish  '  (Chilomycterns  reticulatiis), 
looking.. very  much  more  like  hedgehogs  swimming  about 
than  porcupines.  1880  P.  J.  HOLDSWORTII  Station.hunt- 
ing  on  lYnrrego,  Rough  tufts  of  bristly  grass.. stemmed 
like  quills  and  thence  termed  "porcupine).  1902  Westw, 
(!az.  2  Apr.  10/2  The  desert  North  of  Lake  Eyre,  where 
the  vegetation  consists  largely  of  porcupine  grass — a  serious 
obstacle  to  explorers  and  useless  as  fodder.  i8aa  GOOD 
Study  Med.  IV.  686  The  hystriacis  or  "porcupine  hair 
of  Plenck.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vii.  (1878)  201 
Monstrosities,  such  as  six-fingered  men,  "porcupine  men. 
1603  DEKHER  \\'vndcr/ull  Yeare  Bij,  The  quills  of  his 
'lifte  "Porcupine  mustachio.  1664  POWER  F.xp.  Philos.  I. 
5  Her  txxiy  is. .stuck  all  over  with  great  black  Bristles,  like 
'Porcupine  quills,  set  all  in  parallel  order.  1836  W.  IRVING 
.•htvria  II.  51  A  spear  or  bow  decorated  with  beads,  por- 
cupine quills  and  painted  feathers.  1884  W.  S.  B.  MeL,ARXN 
Sfbmtaf  (ed.  2)  107  A  revolving  brush,  or  star  wheel,  or 
'porcupine  roller,  is  placed  at  H,  . .  which  guides  the  fibres 
forward.  1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  146  The  fat  of  our  deer 
was  melted  down,  and  the  oil  filled  six  "porcupine-skins. 
1809  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  670  "Porcupine  skin 
.lUe.ise.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  757  There  is  another  Stone, 
highly  esteem'd,  called  the  "Porcupine  stone,  which  is  in 
ihe  head  of  this  Animal,  though  sometimes  also  in  its  belly. 
1845  Specif.  Lister's  Patent  No.  11004.  2  Card,  or  what  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  '  "porcupine  teeth  '  are  caused  to 
operate  upon  wool  to  comb  the  same.  1857  HENFREY  Bot. 
•>  569  The  wood  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palms. .  ("Porcupine-wood). 
1887  MOI.ONEY  Forestiy  II'.  Afr.  441  The  wood  is  com- 
mercially known  as  Porcupine  wooa,  and  is  used  in  India 
for  rafters  and  ridge  poles,  house-posts,.. also  for  spear. 
handles,  walking-sticks,  and  fancy  work. 

Hence  Po'rcupine  v.  trans.,  to  make  like  a  por- 
cupine ;  to  cause  (the  hair)  to  stand  on  end  like 
a  porcupine's  quills  ;  P  orcupiiiish,  Po'rcnpiny 
odjs.,  resembling  or  suggesting  a  porcupine. 

«7i«   M.  DAVIES  Athtn.  Brit.  II.   139  Tis    not    call'd 

Declamation  or  Invective,  or  Satyr,  but  a  certain  Mediastin 

Genius,  porcupin'd  all  over  with  all  the  three.    1817  Mirror 

'••  37/2  Pull  your  gills  and  porcupine  your  hair.      1829 

SOUTHRY  Sir  T.  Marc  I.  15,  I  had  now.  .a  distinct  sense  of 

that  sort  of  porcupinish  motion  over  the  whole  scalp  which 

i    frequently    described    by   the   Latin   poets.      1857 
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R.  WILLIAMS  ^«*.  /;/.  OHirant's  Charge  60  You  may  goad 
any  one,  by  three  years  of  organised  libelling,  ..  into  a  por- 
cupinish  method  of  expressing  himself.  1890  Sat,  Rfv. 
2  Aug.  151/1  A  rather  porcupiny,  and  not  wholly  consistent 
bundle  [of  prejudices). 

Poroupisce,  -pise,  obs.  forms  of  PORPOISE. 

Forcyon(e,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  PORTION. 

Pore  (po°i),  sb.i  Forms :  4-6  pooro,  6  powre, 
poure,  5-  pore.  [a.  F.  pore  (porre,  1 31 3  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  «•  Sp.,  It.  poro,  ad.  L.  porus,  a.  Gr.  wopoy 
passage,  pore.] 

1.  A  minute  opening,  orifice,  aperture,  perfora- 
tion, or  hole  (usually,  one  imperceptible  to  the 
unaided  eye),  through  which  fluids  (rarely  solid 
bodies)  pass  or  may  pass.  a.  In  an  animal  body 
(or  substance) ;  esp.  applied  to  those  in  the  skin 
(the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  sweat-glands). 

1387  TREVISA  /figaftt  (Rolls)  I.  53  pe  contrarie  is  of 
norperen  men,  in  J?e  whiche  colde  wip  oute  stoppeb  smale 
holes  and  poorus,  and  holdeb  the  hete  wi}>  ynne.  14*1  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prlv.  219  Men  wyche  haue  the  com- 
plexcion  hote  and  stronge,  and  haue  throgh  al  the  body  the 
ouertures  large,  that  clerkys  callyth  Pores.  1563  Hvi.i, 
Art  Garden,  (1593)  145  A  stopping  both  of  the  vaines  & 
poures.  1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav,  \.  xv.  15  Those., 
you  shal  washe  with  Aqua  vltae,  because  it  openetlt  the 
ppwres.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  Prol.,  A  freezing  sweate 
Flowes  forth  at  all  my  ports.  1704  F.  FULLER  Mtd. 
Gymn.  (1711)  5  A  sudden  Constriction  of  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin.  1821-34  Gootfs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  271  The  articu- 
lations are  long  and  narrow,  with  marginal  pores  by  which 
it  [tape-worm]  attaches  itself  to  the  intestines.  1858  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Ant,  Breakf.-t.  xi,  As  a  hide  Alls  its  pores  lying 
seven  years  in  a  tan-pit 

^  fifr  (an(l  m  fig*  expressions),  esp.  in  phrase 
at  every  pore. 

163*  J.  HAYWARO  tr.  Bfondfs  Eromena  53  Their  rates.. 
penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  heart,  made  themselves 
knowen.  a  1710  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  1. 13 
Love's  pow'r  can  penetrate  the  hardest  hearts ;  And  through 
the  closest  pores  a  passage  find.  1847  EMERSON  Repr. 
Men^  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  388  He  sees  at  every  pore. 
1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Ft:  in.  x,  I  see  him  chafe  and  fret  at 
every  pore. 

c.  In  a  plant  (or  vegetable  substance) ;  as  the 
stomata  in  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  etc.,  or  the 
small    openings  in  certain  anthers   and   capsules 
when  ripe,  for  the  discharge  of  the  pollen  or  seeds. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.  xvn.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Tren  wip  binne  substaunce  and  nou^t  harde,  but  ful  of 
holes,  and  poores.  1634  HADINGTON  Castara  (Arb.)  20  The 
flowers  adore  The  Deity  of  her  sex,  and  through  each  pore 
Breath  forth  her  gjories.  171*  tr.  PomeCs  Hist.  Drugs  I. 
06  A  Bark  that  is  adorn 'd  with  Pores  like  Stars.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  761  Leaves  ..  trans- 
parent, with  many  minute  pores.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI.  IV.  88  Snapdragon  . .  capsule  . .  opening  by  pores  at  the 
top.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  her.  i.  16/1  This 
coat  closes  all  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  does  not  crack  or 
scale  ofT. 

d.  In    inanimate    bodies  or    substances ;    esp. 
applied  to  the  minute  interstices  or  spaces  between 
the  particles  of  matter. 

I39&TREV1SA  Barth.  DeP.  R,  xix.  cxxx.  (i49s)nn  iij/i  For 
shyrenesseof  partyes  in  suche  \sc.  thynnc  matere]  ben  many 
poores.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  xxvii,  The  eirth... 
with  poris  seir  Vp  drinkis  air  that  moult  is  be  sound,  c  1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  I.  vi.  xxxv,  The  Sun,  whose  alt-searching 
Beams  penetrating  the  Pores  of  the  Earth,  do  heat  the 
Waters.  1660  BOYLE  Iftia  Exp.  Phys.  Mtch.  xxL  154  In 
the  Pores  or  invisible  little  recesses  of  Water  it  self  there 
lie  . .  many  parcels  . .  of . .  Air.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pores,  .are 
small  void  Spaces  between  the  Particles  of  Matter,  of  which 
all  Bodies  are  made  up.  1748  H.  ELLIS  Hudson's  Bay  223 
The  Form  or  Essence  of  a  Magnet.,  is  supposed  to  consist 
in  it's  being  perforated  by  an  infinite  Number  of  parallel 
Pores.  1830  HKRSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  m.  i.  235  Water 
was  forced  through  the  pores  (as  was  said)  of  a  golden  ball, 
t  e.  In  abstract  or  collective  sense.  Obs.  rare. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  50 The  substances.. are  seldom 
of  a  very  strong  texture,  though  frequently  of  a  fine  pore 
and  smooth  grain.  1773  HORSLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV. 
271  A  large  proportion  of  pore,  or  interspersed  vacuity,  is 
sufficient  tor  all  purposes. 

f2.  A  passage,  channel,  canal,  duct  (esp.  in  an 
animal  body).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8801  pen  [the  balm]sewit  furth  soberly, 
&  sanke  fro  aboue,..  Passond  by  poris  into  J»e  pure  legges. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydotfs  Quest.  Ckirurg.  N  iv  b,  The 
wayes  and  poores  wherby  the  vryne  passeth  from  the  reynes 
to  the  bladder.  1615  H.  CROOK  K/iWy  of  Man  138  But  this 
pore  of  choler  is  inserted  into  the  small  guts,  not  at  their 
beginning,  least  the  Choler  should  flye  vp  into  the  stomack 
.  .But  into  the  end  of  the  Duodenum. 

3.  A  small  point  or  dot  resembling  a  pore. 

1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  v.  208  Its  ground  [sun's  disk)  is 
finely  mottled  with  an  appearance  of  minute,  dark  dots,  or 
pores.  1869  PHIPSON  tr.  Guillennns  Sun  (1870)  234  It 
explains  neither  the  faculae  nor  the  pores  nor  the  curious 
granulations  known  as  '  willow-leaves  . 

4.  off  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  pore- area,  ~eanaj,  -facet  \ 
pore-like  adj.;   pore-capsule:   see  quot.;   pore- 
coral,  pore-stone,  a  stone-coral  having   pores  ; 
pore-sieve,  name  for  some  part  of  a  sponge. 


:jx>res>, 

which  have  consequently  a  dermal  and  gastric  orifice,  is 
generally  very  great.  1877  A.  W.  BENNETT  tr.  Tkontfs 
Bot.  (ed.  6)  140  Some  capsules  again  dehisce  by  pores,  as 
the  poppy..,  when  they  are  termed  *pore-ca psules.  1880 
Mature  XXI.  450/5  The  shell  has  a  large  opening,  as  well 


PORE. 

xs  scattered  *pore-facet*.  1887  A  me  r.  Wat.  XXI.  565  Lateral 
surfaces  with  irregular,  shallow,  'pore-like  fosse.  1887 
SOLLAS  in  Eitcycl.  Brit,  XXII.  415/2  Section  through  the 
cortex  of  Cytfoniunt  eosasttr,.  .  showing  the  *pore-sieve  over- 
lying the  chone  170*  Phil.  Trant.  XX  VI.  79  The  "Pore 
Stone,  or  Pore  Coral. 

fPore,  st.*  Physiol.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  vwpot 
callus.]  The  callus,  or  matter  exuded  at  the  site 
of  the  fracture  of  a  broken  bone. 

[11400  Lanfranc's  Ciiurg.  48  If  )nt  ilk  mater  )»t  is 
restorid  be  nyj  as  hard  as  is  t>e  boon,  it  is  cleptd  porus  sar- 
coides.)  1543  TRAHEROJ*  Vigo's  Chirurg.  (1586)  273  When 
the  bone  is  hardened  and  somewhat  bound  together  with 
the  pore  called  Sarcoeides.  [1657  1'hysical  Dict.,ro>~os,  that 
matter  which  consolidateth  the  broken  bones  within.] 

Pore,  sb.z  rare.  [f.  I'OBE  v.l  An  act  of  poring 
ovev  something  ;  a  careful  or  close  examination. 

1871  Daily  ffnvs  19  Aug.,  I  brought  the  book  .  .  and 
Madge  .  .  and  myself  shall  have  many  a  good  pore  over  it. 

fPore,  st/.*  Obs.  (Said  to  be  a  Huntsman's 
term  :  see  quot.) 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Navy  Land  Shits,  Himttm. 
Ship  Wks.  1.93/1  What  Necromanticke  spells  are  Rut, 
Vault,  Slot,  Pores,  and  Entryes,  Abatures,  and  Foyles, 
Frayenslockes,..and  a  thousand  more  such  Vtopian  frag- 
ments of  confused  Gibberish. 

Pore  (po»i),  v.  Forms:  4  pure,  pouri,  4-5 
poure,  5-7  powre,  6  poor,  6-8  poor,  5-  pore. 
[ME.  purcn,  pourtn,  pouri,  of  obscure  origin. 
There  is  no  corresp.  verb  in  OF.  or  OE.,  though  the 
early  ME.  forms  answer  to  an  OE.  *fiinan.  Sense 
2  is  strikingly  identical  with  the  main  sense  of  PEER 
v.2,  PIRE  v.,  both  also  of  obscure  origin  ;  but, 
although  an  OE.  double  form  *pilrian,  *pyran 
would  explain  the  forms,  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  verb  in  OE.  or  the  cognate  languages.  The 
phonology  is  abnormal;  the  ME.  (p«r-)  would 
normally  have  given  mod.  pour  (pan»j),  whereas  in 
the  i  jth  c.  the  form  began  to  be  pore,  poor  (p6»a).] 

1.  infr.  a.  To  look  intently  or  fixedly,  to  gaze 
(in,  en,  upon,  at,  over)  ;  to  search  for  or  into 
something  by  gazing.  (Often,  now  always,  with 
admixture  of  sense  b.) 

a  1300  A".  Horn  1092  Abulf  was  in  be  ture  [v.  r.  toure] 
Ahute  for  to  pure  [v.r.  poure]  After  his  comynge.  13.. 
K.  Alls.  5799  There  he  seighen  a  selcouth  folk  Al  day 
pouren  in  the  walken.  1340  Ayenb.  177  pe  men  bet  do(> 
zuo  grat  payne  ham  to  kembe  and  to  pouri  ine  sseawere*. 
c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  31  And  for  to  powren  \u.  r. 
poure]  wonder  low  Yf  I  koude  eny  weyes  know  What 
maner  stoon  this  roche  was.  IJS3  T.  WILSON  Rhtt.  (1580) 
224  Some  pores  vpon  the  grounde  as  though  they  sought 
for  pinnes.  1611  QUAKLES  Esther  Medit.  v.  E  iv,  All  Crea- 
tures else  pore  downward  to  the  ground,  Man  lookes  to 
heauen.  17*1  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840)  24  No  wonder  if  they 
who  were  poring  continually  at  the  clouds,  saw  shapes  and 
figures,  representations  and  appearances.  1834  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Farrers  iv.  Down  on  his  knees,  poring  over  the 
pavement,  to  see  which  way  the  stones  were  laid.  1854 
MACAULAY  Biog.,  Johnson  (1867)  82  He  would  stand  poring 
on  the  town  clock  without  being  able  to  tell  the  hour. 

b.  To  look  at  something  (usu.  a  book)  with 
fixed  attention,  in  the  way  of  study  ;  to  read  or 
study  earnestly  or  with  steady  application  ;  to  be 
absorbed  in  reading  or  study.     (Const,  on,  upon, 
(now  chiefly)  over  ;  rarely  in,  into,  or  absol.) 

<:i}86  CHAI'CRR  Pro!.  185  What  sholde  he  studie  and 
make  hym  seluen  wood  Vpon  a  book  in  Cloystre  alvvey  to 
poure  [MS.  Lansd.  powre].  c  1449  PECOCK  Krfr.  i.  xvi.  87 
Thou)  v:  wolden  labore,  and  powre,  and  dote  alle  the  daies 
of  joure  lijf  in  the  Bible  aloon.  1594  LYLY  Moth.  Bomb.  \. 
iii,  Instead  of  poaring  on  a  booke,  you  shall  holde  the 
lough.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  Auth.  to  Rdr.,  I 
ave  pored  upon  many  an  old  Rowle.  1718  Free-thinker 
No.  37.  271  He  rises  by  Three  in  the  Morning  to  pore  over 
Mathematicks.  17*8  BEATTIF.  Minstr.  i.  li.  Where  dark 
cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  pore  Through  microscope  of 
metaphysic  lore.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892) 
II.  iiu  90  He  had  pored  over  their  pages  till  he  knew  them 
by  heart. 

c.  To  fix  one's  thoughts  earnestly  upon  some- 
thing ;  to  meditate,  muse,  or  think  intently  ;  to 
ponder.    Const,  on,  upon,  over  ;  rarely  with  depen- 
dent clause  (quot.  1856). 

1423  JAS.  I  Kinps  O-  Ixxii,  The  longe  day  thus  gan 
1  prye  and  poure,  '1  ill  pnebus  endit  had  his  bemes  bryght. 
01591  H.  SMITH  Win.  (1866)  I.  173  So,  while  he  pores  and 
gapes  upon  it,  by  little  and  little  the  love  of  it  grows  more 
and  more  in  his  heart,  until  at  last  he  hath  mind  on  nothing 
else,  a  icaS  PRESTON  Saint's  Daily  Exerc.  (1629)  138  If  a 
man  be  poring  on  his  wants  still.  I7*»  DE  FOB  Mttll 
Flanders  (1840)  64  When  he  has  thought  and  pored  on  it. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  L  348  She  had  pored  for 
years  What  sort  of  woman  could  be  suitable  To  her  sort  of 
hate.  1881  PEBODY  Eng.  yournolism  xviii.  137  Dickens.  . 
took  himself  off.  .to  Geneva,  ..to  pore  over  the  story  of 
'  Dombey  and  Son  '. 

f  2.  To  look  with  the  eyes  half  shut  ;  to  look 
closely,  as  a  near-sighted  person  ;  to  peer.  Obs. 

1699  WAFER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  51  For  they  see  not  well 
in  the  sun,  poring  in  the  clearest  day.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To 
Pore,  to  look  close,  as  they  do  that  are  short-sighted. 
1709  STEELS  Tatter  No.  27  ?  s  Poring  wilh  her  Eyes  half 
shut  at  every  one  she  passes  by.  1774  FOOTE  Coteners  i. 
Wks.  1799  It  157  He  doesn't  pore,  with  his  eyes  close  ti 
the  boofcT  like  a  clerk  that  reads  the  first  le«on.  iBfl 
THOREAU  Excursions,  Ca.  Might  (1863)  310  Thnr  eyes 
which  are  weak  and  poring. 

3.  trans.  To  biing   or  put  into  some  state   Ly 

poring  ;  in  phrase  to  for-'  ""<•'*  Ws  »»A  to  blinrt 
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oneself  or  rain  one's  sight  by  close  reading  or  over- 
study  ;  to  tire  (one's  eyes)  by  close  reading. 

1503  NASHE  Christ's  T.  43  b,  I  that  haue  poor'd  out  myne 
eyes  vpon  bookes.  1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  455  Old,  rusty, 
Moth  eaten  Books,  upon  which  a  Man  may  pore  his  Eyes 
out  before  he  can  read  a  Word  or  a  Line.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  37  He  might  have  . .  por'd 
himself  into  Stupidity.  17"  SWIFT  Jnil.  to  Stella.  7  Aug. , 
I  have  been  poring  my  eyes  all  the  morning,  a  1754 
FIELDING  Fathers  v.  v,  Though  I  have  hated  books  as  1  do 
the  devil,.  .I'll  pore  my  eyes  out  rather  than  lose  her. 

Hence  Fo'ring  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  (whence  Po'r- 
inffly  adv.}. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Troylus  ill.  1411  (1460)  Dispitous  day.. 
Thi  pouryng  In  wol  no  where  late  hem  dwelle.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Rcpr.  I.  xvi.  85  Bi  her  powring  in  the  Bible  aloon 
the!  mijten  leerne.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trail.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  V.  120  He  that  viewd  them  a  farre  off,  and  had 
not  directly  stood  poaringly  ouer  them,  would  haue  sworne 
they  had  liued.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  124  Many  of  the 
Pilgrims  by  poaring  on  hot  bricks,  do  voluntarily  perish 
their  sights.  17*8  POPE  Dune.  in.  191  There,  dim  in  clouds, 
the  poreing  Scholiasts  mark.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1892)  II.  vii.  211  That  disposition  which.. delights 
inporing  over  its  own  morbid  emotions. 

Pore,  obs.  (and  dial.)  var.  of  POOR  a.  •  obs.  f. 
PORB,  POUR,  POWER.  Pore(-)blind,  obs.  f. 
PURBLIND. 

Pored  (po»jd),  a.  [f.  PORE  rf.1  +  -ED  2.]  In 
parasynthetic  combs. :  Having  pores  (of  some  kind). 

1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  945  If  a  Gummous 
Plant  or  Tree,  that  grows  low,  and  close  pored,  it  abounds 
with  acid  Spirits,.. if  it  grow  tall,  and  be  open  pored,  it 
abounds  with  a  subtile  volatile  Spirit. 

Poreger,  obs.  form  of  PORRINGER. 

•(•  Po'relet.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  pore,  POOR  + 
-LET.  (Rendering  L.  pattperculus ,  dim.  of  pauper 
POOR.)]  A  poor  man. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixvi.  2  To  my  porelet  [1388  a  pore  man] 
and  contrit  in  spirit. 

II  Poreucephalus,  -on  (poerense-falfe,  -en). 
Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  TTO/JOS  PORE  sb}  +  iyK(<t>a\os 
brain.]  A  defect  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  con- 
sisting in  the  formation  (congenital  or  caused  by 
disease)  of  a  depression  or  hollow,  sometimes  com- 
municating with  the  lateral  ventricle.  So  Poren- 
ce'phaly  [ad.  mod.L. porencephalia~\  in  same  sense. 
Hence  Forencephalic  (porensffse-lik),  Poren- 
cephalous  (-se'falss)  adjs.,  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  affected  with  porencephalus. 

1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Porencephalus . .  Poreiicephaly. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Porencephalic ..Porencephalons.  1896 
Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  I.  179  Atrophy  of  the  fillet  and  the 
posterior  column  nuclei  has  resulted  from  porencephalon  of 
the  central  convolution  of  the  cortex  cerebri.  1899  Ibid. 
VI.  534  Diseases  . .  which  give  rise  to  a  porencephalic  con- 
dition. Ibid.  VII.  292  Cases  of  porencepnaly. 

Forer  (p6>rai).  [f.  PORE  v.  +  -ER  1.]  One 
who  pores  upon  or  over  something,  as  a  book. 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  69  The  Disputative  followers 
of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  those  superstitious  Porers 
upon  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients.  1797  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Rev.  XXII.  345  The  multitudinous  porers  in  black 
literature.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Aug.  2/1  The  wielder 
of  the  spade  has  outrun  the  porer  over  manuscripts. 

Poret(e,  -ett(e,  variants  of  PORRKT  Obs. 

fPorfe-nd,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  po(u}r- 
fendre  to  cleave  completely  (c  1 1 45  in  Godef.) ,  i.pour 
(:— L.  pro  forth),  with  intensive  force  +fendre  :— L. 
findlre  to  cleave.]  trans.  To  cleave  or  split  through. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  vii.  28  The  goode  swerde 
entred  in  to  the  brayne  porfended,  and  cloue  his  hed  vnto 
the  chynne. 

||  PoTfido.  Obs.    [It.]   =  PORPHYRY. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xxi.  §  134  The  pauement 
..shall  be  of  Orientall  stone:  That  is  to  say,  of  Alabaster, 
Porfido,  Serpentines,  and  other  stones  of  diuers  colours. 

Porfll,  -e,  porfyl,  obs.  ff.  PROFILE,  PUHFLE. 

Porful :  see  POORFUL.    Porge,  obs.  f.  PURGE. 

Forge  (po<ud3),z/.  Jewish  Ritual,  [app.  f.  L. 
purgare  to  make  (ceremonially)  clean,  to  PURGE.] 
trans.  To  make  (a  slaughtered  beast)  ceremonially 
clean  by  drawing  out  and  removing  the  sinews  and 
veins  (esp.  from  the  hinder  quarters  :  cf.  Gen.  xxxii. 
32).  Hence  Po-rger,  a  man  whose  business  is  to 
do  this. 

1864  Times  4  Aug.  Advt.,  I.  I.  M... Butcher.  .Walworth 
begs  to  inform  the  Jewish  Public  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  qualified  killer  and  porger  for  himself.  Mod. 
(Notice  in  Jewish  Newspr).  The  licence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  has 
been  revoked  for  having  sold  (to  Jewish  customers)  meat 
which  has  not  been  porged. 

Forgo,  pargo.  [a.Sp.  and  Pg.  pargo,  app.  :- 
~L.pagrus  a  kind  of  fish.]  A  fish  ;  the  sea  bream. 

1557  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  113  We  found 
there  certain  Caruels  fishing  for  Pargoes.  1616  CAPT. 
SMITH  Descr.  Nero  Eng.  is,  40  or  50  Saile  yearely  to  Cape- 
blank,  to  hopke  for  Porgos,  Mullet,  and  [to]  make  Puttardo. 
1624  —  Virginia  227  The  Duke  of  Medina  receiueth 
yeerely  tribute  of  the  Fishers,  for  Tunny,  Mullit,  and  Porgos, 
more  then  ten  thousand  pounds,  [a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON 
Naval  Tracts  vi.  (1704)  532/1  Porgus,  somewhat  like  to  an 
over-grown  Sea-Bream,  but  much  bigger.]  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  xv.  (Roxb.)  40/1  Fish  hookes  for  Porgos,  Bo- 
nettos  or  dorados.  1902  JORDAN  &  EVERMANN  Airier.  Food 
«y  Game  Fishes  405  The  Snappers,  or  Pargos,  genus  Lutja- 
mts .  .species  very  numerous,  Asiatic,  American,  or  African. 

Porgy  (ppvigi).    Also  8  pargie,  porgie,   9 
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porgee,  -ghee.  See  also  PAUGIE.  [Of  obscure 
and  app.  various  origin ;  in  part  =  FORGO,  PAUGO  ; 
in  part  =  PAHGiE,  q.  v. ;  also  corruptly  for  POGY, 
q.  v.  Much  vagueness  appears  to  prevail  in  the  use 
of  the  name.]  A  name  in  U.  S.  applied,  with  or 
without  distinctive  adjuncts,  to  various  sea-fishes, 
chiefly  N.  American  species  of  Sparida,  or  Sea 
Breams,  but  also  locally  to  fishes  of  other  families. 

Among  the  Sparoid  fish,  applied  to  a.  theBraise^/arwj 
fajfras  (Pagriis  vulgaris},  of  the  Mediterranean  and  N. 
Atlantic ;  b.  Stenotomus  chrysops,  the  Scuppaug,  Scup, 
or  Paugie,  and  .S".  aculeatns,  the  Fair  Maid,  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  U.S.,  to  the  north  and  south  respectively  ; 
C.  Lagodon  rhomboides,  also  called  Sailor's  Choice  and  Pin- 
fish  ;  a.  various  species  of  Calamus  found  at  Bermuda  and 
near  Florida;  e.  one  or  more  species  of  Lutjattus,  called 
also  Snapper  and  Grunt.  Among  those  of  other  families: 
f.  in  southern  U.S.  an  ephippioid  fish,  Ckztodipteriis  faber, 
also  known  as  Moon-fish,  Spade-fish,  or  Angel-fish  ;  g.  in 
Florida,  the  Toad-fish,  Chilpwycterus  geometricus ;  h.  in 
California,  one  of  various  viviparous  perches,  as  Dilrema 
jacksoni  or  Damalichthys  argyrosomns.  P  i.  Erron.  for 
POGY,  the  menhaden. 

1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  286  The  Pargie.  It  was  taken 
at  Old  Harbour,  and  reckoned  very  good  food.  1734  MOR- 
TIMER in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  317,  16.  Anrata  Baha- 
mensis.  The  Porgy.  It  is  a  good  eating  Fish.  1848 
SCHOMBURGK  Hist.  Barbados  668  Haemulon  heterodon, 
porghee  grunt.. the  peculiar  noise  which  they  emit  when 
caught,  has  given  rise  to  the  vernacular  name.  1849  H.  W. 
HERBERT  Fish  fy  Fishing  U.S.  280  The  colour  of  the  Porgee 
is  a  deep  brownish  black  on  the  head  and  back.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  170  The  principal  salt-water 
fishes  are  : — The  Calipeva  . .  Hog-fish  . .  Porgee,  Grouper, 
Sun-fish, Grunts.Croakers,  and  Drummers.  1883  GOODE  Fish. 
Industries  U.S.  70  Saint  Jerome's  Creek,  Point  Lookout, 
Maryland.  A  station  for  the  artificial  propagation  of.  .the 
bandy  porgy  (Ckxtodipterits  faber}.  1884  Ibid.  Sect.  I. 
Plates.  PI.  137  The  Margate  Fish,  Bastard  Snapper,  or 
Charleston  '  Porgy ',  Sparus  pagrus.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER 
Marvels  Anim.  Life  68  I've  tossed  a  dead  porgy  to  one 
[sword-fish]  and  seen  him  knock  it  up  and  down.  1888 
GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  43  In  the  North  the  Sea-Bass  occu- 
pies the  feeding  grounds  in  company  with  the  scuppaug  or 
porgy.  Ibid.  Bo  The  Red-moutn  Grunt,  Diabasis  auroline- 
atns,  is  probably  the  Flannel-mouthed  Porgy  familiar  to 
Florida  fishermen.  Ibid.  02  About  New  York,  the  second 
syllable  of  the  abbreviated  Indian  name  (mishciippauog}  has 
been  lengthened  into  '  Paugy  '  or  '  Porgy '.  Ibid.  99  Lago- 
don rhomboides  ..  in  the  St.  John's  River,.. the  'Sailor's 
Choice'  and  'Porgy'.  Ibid.  100  There  are  other  species 
known  by  the  name  of  Porgy  . .  found  in  this  region, 
such  as  Calamus  bajonado  common  also  at  Charles- 
ton, where  it  is  called  the  'White-boned  Porgy',  the  '  Jolt- 


diptcrns  faber.. &t  Beaufort  N.C.  where  it  is  called  the 
Porgee  or  Porgy. ..Three-tail  Sheepshead  and  Three-tailed 
Porgee  are  names  said  to  have  been  formerly  in  use  among 
the  New  York  fishermen.  1897  H.  G.  CARLETON  in  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXIX.  329/2  Dibbling  with  a  light  rod  for  little 
porgies  and  whiting. 

II  Forifera  (pori-fera),  sb.  pi.  Zool.  [mod.L., 
neut.  pi.  of  porifer,  f.  L.  porus  (a.  Gr.  iropos)  PORE 
sb.l  +  -fer  bearing.]  The  Sponges,  reckoned  as  a 
class  or  main  division  of  Ccelenterata,  characterized 
by  having  the  body-wall  perforated  by  numerous 
inhalant  pores.  Hence  Porifer  (poo'rifai),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Porifera,  a  Sponge;  Pori'feral  a.  = 
next ;  Pori  feran,  a.  belonging  or  relating  to  the 
Porifera  ;  sb.  =  porifer. 

1843  CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  ii.  113  Satisfactory  reasons 
for  placing  the  class  of  Porifera,  or  the  Sponge  tribe, 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  1864  WEBSTER,  Poriferan,  an 
animal  of  the  group  comprising  the  sponges.  1867  J. 
HOGG  Microsc.  u.  ii.  385  The  term  Porifera . .  was  applied 
by  Professor  Grant  to  designate  the  remarkable  class  of 
organized  beings  known  as  sponges.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  iii.  113  The  fundamental  type  of  Poriferal 
organisation  is  to  be  sought  among  the  Calcispongi.-e.  Ibid. 
xii.  678  Comparable  to  Physemarian  or  Poriferan  embryos. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  716  The  irregular 
and  continuous  growth  of  a  Poriferan.  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Poriferan  theory,  that  theory  which  considers  the  trachese 
or  tubes  of  some  animals  as  having  a  common  origin  with 
the  incurrent  tubes  of  the  Porifera  or  sponges. 

Poriferous  (pori-feras),  a.  [f.  L.  por-us  FORE 
sb.1  +  -FERGUS  :  in  mod.L.  porifer •.]  Bearing  or 
having  pores. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  iii.  313  The  poriferous  side  of  the 
same.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  124  The  other  five 
double  rows  of  plates  alternate  regularly  with  the  former, 
and  are  termed  the  '  ambulacra!  areas '  or  poriferous  zones. 

Poriform  (po^rifjJim),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FORM.] 
Having  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  pore. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  706  Minute,  poriform  cells. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Poriforrnis, . .  having  the  form 
of  s'mple  pores,  as  the  cellules  of  certain  polypi. .  :  poriform. 

Poriger,  obs.  form  of  PORRINGEB. 

t  Po-rime.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  Gr.  voptfi-os  able 
to  be  passed,  practicable,  f.  iropos  passage.]  See 
quot.  and  APORIME. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Porime, . .  in  Geometry,  is  a 
Theorem  or  Proposition  so  easie  to  be  demonstrated,  that 
'tis  almost  self-evident !  as,  That  a  Chord  is  all  of  it  within 
the  Circle.  Hence  1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1727-41  in  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1823  in  CRABB  Technol. 
Djct. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  PO'tiness.  Obs.  [f.  PORY  +  -NESS.]  The 
condition  of  being  '  pory '  or  porous  ;  porosity  ; 
also  concr.  a  porous  part. 


PORK. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  in.  86  It  is  reported)  there  is  a  fish 
that  hath  not  any  mouth,  but  lives  by  taking  breath  by  the 
poriness  of  her  gils.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Hebnont's 
Oriat.  57  Vapours  may  be  contained  in  the  porinesses  or 
hollow  places  of  the  Air.  1676  WISEMAN  Chtritrg.  Treat. 
v.  ix.  392,  I  took  off  the  Dressings,  and  set  the  Trepan 
above  the  fractured  Bone,,  .considering  withall  the  Poriness 
of  the  Bone  below. 

Poring,  Poringly  :  see  under  POKE  v. 

tPo'rish,  tf.1  Obs.  rare—Q.  [f.  PORE  v.  + 
-ISH  i .]  H  aving  the  character  of '  poring *  or  look- 
ing with  the  eyes  half  shut  (see  PORE  v.  2).  Hence 
f  Po'rishly  adv.  Obs. 

1533  SKELTON  Garl.  Lanrel  626  Sum  were  made  peuysshe, 
porlsshly  pynk  iyde,  That  euer  more  after  by  it  they  were 
aspyide.  1530  PALSGR.  840/2  Porisshly^  as  one  loketh  that 
can  nat  se  well,  lonchement. 

tPo'rish,  a?  Obs.  [f.  PORE  sbl  +  -ISH!.] 
Porous.  Hence  f  FoTishness  O&s.t  porosity. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  119  That  the  stars  are  made  of 
an  earthy  porish  matter,  much  like  to  that  of  a  pumice 
stone,  1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Eng.  Improv.  Reviv'd  16  All 
barren  sands  are  loose  and  light,.,  by  reason  of  their  porish- 
ness  or  hollowness. 

Porism  (p6«'riz'm,  pp'r-).  Math.  [ad.  L./0m- 
ma,  a.  Gr.  vopiapa  a  deduction  from  a  previous  de- 
monstration, a  corollary,  also  a  problem,  f.  iropifav 
to  carry,  deduce,  f.  rr6pos  way.  So  F.  porisme^\ 
With  the  ancient  Greek  mathematicians,  a  kind  ot 
geometrical  proposition,  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  much  disputed  j  app.  one  arising  during  the 
investigation  of  some  other  proposition,  either  by 
immediate  deduction  from  it  (=  COROLLARY  sb.  i), 
or  by  consideration  of  some  special  case  in  which 
it  becomes  indeterminate. 

The  sense  indicated  by  Playfair's  definition  (quot.  1792)  is 
that  now  most  generally  accepted  and  used ;  but  other 
widely  different  definitions  have  been  given. 

(•1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  x.  71  (Camb..MS.)  Ryht  as 
thyse  geometryens  whan  they  ban  shewyd  hyr  proposiciouns 
ben  wont  to  bryngen  in  thinges  f>at  they  clepyn  porysmes 
or  declaraciouns  of  forseyde  thinges.  Ryht  so  wole  I  yeue 
the  heere  as  a  corolarye  or  a  mede  of  coroune.  [c  1645  En- 
guiryt  etc.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  V.  4^9  It  may  be  pro- 
posed a  problem,  or  porisma,  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
souls  of  brutes  are  not  more  than  rarefied,  or  inflamed 
matter.)  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  \tPorisjne.  Proclus 
and  Pappus  define  this  Geometrical  Term  to  signifie  a  kind 
of  Theorem,  in  the  form  of  a  Corollary,  which  is  dependant 
upon,  or  deduced  from  some  other  Theorem  already  demon- 
strated. And  'tis  commonly  used  to  signifie  some  General 
Theorem,  which  is  discovered  from  finding  out  some  Geo- 
metrical Place.  1792  PLAYFAIR  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb. 

III.  ii.  156  There  was  another  subject,  that  of  Porisms,  the 
most  intricate  and  enigmatical  of  any  thing  in  the  ancient 
geometry.    Ibid.   170  From   this  account  of  the  origin  of 
Porisms,  it  follows,  that  a  Porism  may  be  defined,  A  pro- 
position affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions 
as  will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate,  or  capable 
of  innumerable  solutions.     175(5  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  s.  v., 
Pappus  says,  a  Porism  is  that  in  which  something  was  pro- 
posed to  be  investigated.     1798  H.  BROUGHAM  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXVIII.  383  This  is  a  case  of  a  most  general 
enunciation,  which  gives  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
most  curious  porisms.     1853  CAYLEYCW/.  Math,  Papers  II. 
56  Researches  on  the  Porism  of  the  in-  and  circumscribed 
triangle.      1855  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  (1890)  I.  434  An  epic  or 
song,  .may  have  a  human  power  greater  than  the  Porisms 
or  the  Principia.     1887  H.  DELEVINGNE  in  N.  <$-  Q.  ?th  Ser. 

IV.  424/2  Between  i.  15  and  16  occurs  the  first  porism  or 
corollary,  to  the  effect   that  the  angles   formed  by  two 
straight  lines  at  their  point  of  intersection  are  together  equal 
to  four  right  angles. 

Porismatic  (poorizmoe'tik,  p^r-),  £•  [f.  Gr. 
vupurpa,  -ar-  PoRISM  -f  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  porism.  So  tForisma'ticaifl.  Obs. 
(in  quot.)  following  immediately  as  a  corollary; 
whence  Porisma- tically  adv.  (in  quot.)  as  a 
corollary,  by  direct  inference. 

1646  J.  HALL  Hone  Vac.  119  It  will  Porismatically  follow. 
1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Parl.  Adv.  Learn,  ii  If  they  be  not 
guided  by  forcible  demonstrations  and  porismaticall  infer- 
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the  abstraction  of  dogmatic  results. 

Poristic  (pori'stik),  a.  Math.  [ad.  Gr.  iropt- 
artKos  able  to  procure,  f.  iropifav:  see  PORISM.] 
Relating  to  a  porism,  porismatic;  having  the  quality 
of  rendering  a  determinate  problem  indeterminate. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Poristick  Method,  in 
Mathematicks,  is  that  which  determines  when,  by  what  way, 
and  how  many  different  ways,  a  Problem  may  be  resolved. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Poristic  points,  a  set  of  points  of  the 
number  which  usually  suffice  to  determine  a  curve  of  a  given 
order,  but  so  situated  that  an  indefinite  number  of  such 
curves  can  be  drawn  through  them. 

So  Pori-stical  a.  rare~°. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Poristic,  PoristicaL  Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Porite  (poe-rait).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  generic 
name  Forties  (Lamarck)  ;  f.  Gr.  irop<5?  passage, 
pore,  or  ?  m5p-os  calcareous  stone,  stalactite :  see 
MADREPORE  and  -ITE1.]  A  coral  of  the  genus 
Porites  or  family  Poritidx  of  perforate  sclero- 
dermatous  corals. 

i8z8  WEBSTER,  Porite,  a  petrified  madrepore.  D&t.  &**• 
Hist.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  vii.  (1848)  no  The  Porites.. 
graduate  into  the  Astraesporae,  and  thence  to  the  Astroites. 

Pork1  (poXik).     Forms  :  3  pore,  5  poork,  -e, 
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5-7  porke,  6  porcke,  8  porck,  4-  pork.  [a.  K. 
pore  —  Pr.  f>orc}  It.  ponot  Sp.  puerco  :— L.  pore-its 
swine,  hog.] 

fl.  A  swine,  a  hog,  a  pig.  Sometimes  distin- 
guished from  a  pig  or  young  swine.  Obs.  or  /fist. 

?« 1400  Mt>rtc  Artk.  3122  Poveralle  and  pastorelles  pas- 
sede  one  aft y re,  With  porkes  to  pasture  at  the  price  }ates. 
<.  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  3837  Pojidarius  was  phtccid  as  a  porke 
fat.  15*8  PAVNEL  SaUmes  Regim.  Fj,  Porkes  of  a  yere 
or  .ij.  olde  are  better  than  yonge  pygges.  1535  BELLENDEN 
Lwy  i.  ix.  (S.  T.  S.)  1.  55  He  slew  ^e  pork  with  ane  bevy 
Mane.  1598  STOW  Snrv,  (1842)  145/1  There  were  brought 
to  the  slaughter-house  ..  34  porks,  3-v.  Sd.  the  piece  ;  91  pigs, 
(>(t.  the  piece.  i68a  J.  COLLINS  Salt  fy  Fishery  83  Very 
l.tr-c  like  Calves, ..  and  as  fat  as  Porks.  (*799  SOUTH EY 
/'/Xr  24  Woe  to  the  young  posterity  of  Pork  !  i'heir  enemy 
U  at  hand.  1887  ROGEKS  Agrlc.  ff  Prices  V.  343  Hogs 


and  porks,  the  word  appearing  to  be  used  indifferently,  arc 
occasionally  found.] 

to.  Applied  opprobriously  to  an  uncultured 
person.  Obs. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  358,  I  mean  not  to 
dispute  Philosophy  with  this  Pork,  who  never  read  any. 

2.  The  llesh  of  swine  used  as  food ;  spec,  the  fresh 
flesh. 

c  1190  5.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  472/343  Huy  nomen  with  heom 
into  heore  schip-.porc.  motoun  and  beof.  1398  TRKVISA 
Barth.  DC  I'.R.  xvni.  vii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  246  b/i  Boores  flesche 
is  more  hard  and  drye..  ban  tame  porke.  c  1440  Promp.  ran'. 
409/2  Poork,  flesche,  snii/it.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  C  vij, 
Take  a  quanty te  of  poorke  and  ony  [  =  honey)  and  butter. 
1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  27  b,  Aboue  all  kyndes  of 
fleshe  in  nouryshyng  the  body,  Galcne  most  commendeth 
porke.  1598  w.  PHILLIP  Linsclioten  i.  iv.  9/1  Porke  is  there 
a  very  costly  dish.  1748  E.  DAKWIN  Let.  in  Life  (1879)  o  We 
affirm  Porck  not  only  to  be  flesh  but  a  devillisn  Sort  of  flesh. 
1848  THACKERAY  /•'/.•.  Snobs  xxv,  Roast  ribs  of  pork. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb. :   simple  attrib.,  as  pork- 
blubber,  -chop  (CHOP  sbl  2  b),  -fat,  -griskin,  -sau- 
sage, -shop;  obj.  and  obj.  gen.,  nspork-c urer,  -dealer, 
-eater,  -packer  (PACKER  1  3  b),  -packing,  -pickling; 
pork-butcher,  one  who  slaughters  pigs  for  sale 
(  BUTCHEB  sb.  i );  pork-fish,  a  local  name  of  various 
American  fishes :  see  quots. ;  t  pork-hog  =  PORKER 
i ;  pork-pit,  that  part  of  a  produce  exchange  where 
pork  is  dealt  in.     Also  PORK-FLESH,  etc. 

1804  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  H  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  I.  114  We 
nte  some  *pork-blubber  and  bread.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH 
Aristoph.,  Knights  I.  iii,  We'll  observe  *pork-butcher's 
laws.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Pork-chop,  a  slice 
from  the  rib  of  a  pig.  1871  Punch  3  Feb.  46/2  The 
menu  consisted  of  sausages  ..  and  pork-chops.  1844  H. 
SIKI>HENS  Bk.  Fann  11.232  *Pork-curers  buy  from  farmers 
and  dealers  in  the  carcass.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  HI.  v.  27 
If  wee  grow  all  to  be  *porke-eaters,  wee  shall  not  shortlie 
haue  a  rasher  on  the  coales  for  money.  1^05  (title)  A  Pill 
for  Pork-Eaters,  or  a  Scots  Lancet  for  an  English  Swelling. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xix.  193  Hung  a  dripping  slab 
of  "pork-fat  over  their  lamp-wick.  1734  MORTIMER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVIII.  315  The  *Pork-Fish.  The  Bahamians 
esteem  this  a  good  Fish.  1888  GOODE  Attier.  Fishes  81 
The  Norfolk  Y[oz-fa\\,P0modasysfuIvortiaculati<s,..K  the 
..'  Pork-fish  '  and  '  Whiting  '  at  Key  West.  1901  WEBSTER 
Suppl.,  Pork-fish, . .  a  sparoid  fish  (A  nisotremus  Virginicus). 
1717  *Pork  grisking  [see  GRISKIN}.  1755  I.  SHEHBEARE 
Lydia  (1769)  II.  284  Attending  a  pork-griskin  which  the 
parson  had  also  ordered  for  their  suppers.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  vn.  i.  214  As  fatte.  .as  a  'porke  hog.  1884  SIR 
L.  GRIFFIN  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  55  Annually,  a  flight  of 
*pork-packers  and  successful  tradesmen  cross  the  Atlantic. 
1905  Athenxuut  5  Aug.  174/2  In  a  few  days  fashionable 
people,  from  the  peer  to  the  pork-packer,  will  be  rushing  to 
the  Highlands.  1891  A.  CRAIB  America  66  'Pork-packing 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  8  May  3/2  A  'pork-pickling 
establishment . .  has  lately  been  opened  there.  18*9  MARRYAT 
F.  Mildmay  xvi,  That  fellow  b  only  fit  for  fly-flapper  at  a 
'pork  shop! 

tPori2.  Obs.  [Echoic.]  An  imitative  name 
for  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  raven :  cf.  MOREPORK, 
So  t  Pork  v.  intr.,  to  croak  ;  hence  t  PoTking 
t'bl.  sb. ;  and  (with  reduplication  expressing  repe- 
tition) Pork-perking-  ///.  a. 

1606  SYLVESTER  D»  Bar/as  ll.  iv.  in.  Schism  285  From 
the  Mountains  nigh  The  Rav'ns  begin  with  their  pork- 
porking  cry.  1640  BROME  Sparagus  Card.  iv.  iv,  Harke, 
the  Ravens  cry  porke  for  him  and  yet  he  dyes  not.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Impr.  5  They  foresee  by 
porkine  of  raven.,  when  it  will  raine. 

Porke  despyne,  porkepine,  etc.,  early  ff. 
PORCUPINE.  Porkepes,  obs.  form  of  POBPOISE. 

Porker  (poouksi).    [f.  PORK  i  +  -ERI  i.] 

1.  A  young  hog  fattened  for  pork  ;  also,  any  swine 
or  pig  raised  for  food. 

1657  HEYLIN  Ecclesia  Vind.  181  They  sacrificed  a  swine 
or  porker,  with  this  solemn  form.  1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH 
B*g-  f  "if  rat:  Keviv'd  195  Beech-mast  is  very  good  feeding 
for  Swine  to  make  them  Porkers,  and  for  Bacon.  1716 
POPE  Odya.  xvii.  201  Then  sheep  and  goats  and  bristly 
porkers  bled.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  Ti,  As  round  and 
full  as  a  six-weeks'  porker.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as 
I  am  n,  Even  the  pigs  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  porker 
tribe.  1884  St.  James'  Gaz.  n  Dec.  12/1  The  stock.. 
consisted  of. .  bacon  hogs  and  porkers. 

t2.  A.  sword.  Obs.  slang.  (Cf.  pigsticker,  a 
loiiR-bladcd  pocket-knife,  or  sword.) 

1688  SHADWELI.  Sfr.  Alsatia  I.  i,  The  Captain  whipt  his 
porker  out.  Hid.  n.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
rorktr,  a  Sword.  1715  in  AVtu  Cant.  Diet. 

Porkery  ipOouksti).  [f.  PORK  l  +  -ERY.  Cf. 
ONF./or&rw,  OF.  forchcrit  herd  of  swine,  ined. 
(Anglo-)  L.  porcaria,  forchcria  a  piggery  ] 


1.  Swine  collectively,  slock  of  swine. 

1819  LANUOR  /mag.  COHV.,  Emp.  China  <y  Tting-Ti  \Vks. 
1853  II.  146/1,  I  have  killed  rats  as  good  meat  as  your 
Excellencies,  and  where  your  Excellencies  (pest  on  such 
porkery  !)  dared  not  come. 

2.  Stock  of  pork,  bacon,  ham,  and  the  like  ;  pork 
department. 

1890  Balance  Sheet  of  Co-op.  Start,  Balance  to  Profit  and 
Loss  Account  Bakery.  .Porkery.  .General. 

Porkespine,  -pick,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PORCUPINE. 

Porket  (pooMket).  [a.  ONF.  porket,  porqnet, 
OF.  porchet,  dim.  of  pore  PORK  1.]  A  small  or 
young  pig  or  hog ;  in  mod.  dial,  use  =  PORKER  i. 

[131*  Bolton  Priory  Contp.  2i4b,  Preter.vj.  bacones de dono 
Petri  de  Mytone.  tt  .ix.  porchettos  de  dono  Eue  de  Landa.] 
1554  BRADFORD  in  Strype  feel.  Man.  (1721)  III.  App. 
xxix.  82  Nor  any  liberty  or  power  upon  a  poor  porket  have 
al  the  devils  in  bel.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  4  M.  (1684)  III.  277 
We  are  now  become  Gergcsites,  that  would  rather  lose 
Christs  than  our  Porkets.  1697  DRYDEN  .Kfuid  xil.  257 

!He)  of!* 'rings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears — A  porket,  and  a 
amb  that  never  suffer'd  shears.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr. 
A  ristophanes  1 1 . 139  Bring . .  figs  tomy  porkets.  1900  Oxford 
Times  i  Dec.  2  Prizes,  .for  bacon  hogs  and  porkets. 

Pork-flesh.  Now  rare.  The  flesh  of  the  hog 
or  pig  ;  —  PORK  1  2. 

1477  EARL  RIVEKS  (Caxton)  Dictes  10  He  commaunded 
that  porke  flesshe  and  camclys  shold  be  eten.  1563-87 
FOXE  A.  q  M.  (1596)  1417/1  He  delighted  greatlie  in  Porke 
fleshe  and  Peacockes.  1643  TRAPP  Coniin.  Gen.  iv.  24  Bring 
me  my  pork-flesh.  1904  Daily  Chron.  4  Aug.  3/3,  I  almost 
taste  the  pork-flesh  of  Brother  Wailiwright. 

tFo'rkin.  Obs.  [f.  PORK !  +  -KIN.]  =PORKLING. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  134/12  A  Porkin,  porcellus.  1575 
TURBERV.  I'enerie  206  They  will  roundely  carie  a  shecpe  or 
gote  or  a  good  porkine  in  their  mouths. 

t Po'rkisn, a.  Obs.  [f. PORK!  +-ISH!.]  Pig- 
like,  swinish. 

1554  BALE  Declar.  Banner's  Art.  66  See. .how  arrogaunt 
this  porkishe  papist  is  here.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd. 
(1880)  10  And  rounde  about  his  porkish  necke,  his  Pall  of 
passing  price,  He  casteth  on. 

Porkling  (p6«uklin).  Also  6-7  porklin.  [f. 
PORK  l  +  -LING  '.]  A  little  or  young  pig. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  137/31  These  be  dimmutiues,  and 
may  be  expounded  by  this  signe  little,  as  gosling,  or  little 
goose,  potkling  or  little  porke.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Husb.  III.  (1586)  148  b,  Twelve  hogsties,  everie  stie  conteyn. 
ing  fiftie  Porklinges.  1598  FLORIO,  Maranello,  a  young 
pig,  or  a  porklin.  1684  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Arts  Ixxxix. 
309  The  other,  -devoured  a  whole  Boar,  a  hundred  Loaves, 
a  Weather,  and  a  Porkling.  1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  267 
The  little  porkling  might  have  squeezed  his  way  through  the 
palings.  1898  Blackiv.  Mag.  Feb.  231/2  A  mottled  porkling 
crashed  through  a  little  rug  of  branches. 

b.  Contemptuously  or  derisively  applied  to  a 
person.  Also  attrib. 

1541  BECOK  Potation  for  Lent  Kviij,  The  fat  Pharise.. 
the  porkelynge  Justiciarie,  whiche  trust  in  theyr  owne 
righteousnes,  are  no  fytte  Gestes  for  this  mooste  delicious 
table.  1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  n.  92  b,  The  gloryouse 
glottons,  and  franke  fedde  porkelynges  of  that  gredye  gulfe 
. .  whose  God  ys  their  bellye,  i6oa  Contention  Betiv, 
Liberality  ff  Prodigal,  v.  L  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  369 
Come,  porkling,  come  on. 

Fo'rkman.  [f.  PORK!  +  MAN  j^.i]  A  man 
who  sells  pork,  a  dealer  in  pork. 

1764  Lew  Life  (ed.  3)  31  Pork-Men  busy  in  their  Shops 
and  Cellars.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  i.  v,  The  butcher 
and  the  pork  man  painted  up  only  the  leanest  scrags  of  meat 

t  Po'rknelL  Obs.  rare.  [Arbitrary  derivative 
of  PORK  ' :  cf.  cracknel.'] 

1.  One  as  fat  as  a  pig. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6368  Polidarius,  the  porknell,  and  his 
pere  Machaon,  Suet  with  the  xvij  [ batrll]. 

2.  Some  part  of  the  offal  of  a  sheep. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  in  No  more  doth  he  feed 
on  anie  thing  when  he  is  at  Saffron  Walden,  but  trotters, 
sheepes  porknells,  and  buttered  rootes. 

Porkpen,  obs.  form  of  PORCUPINE. 

t  Pork  physic,  for  Poke  physic,  old  name  of 
Virginian  Poke,  POKE  sb.*  2  a. 

1733  [see  POKE  so.*  2  a).  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp. 
App.,  Poke,  or  Pork  Physic,  the  name  by  which  the  Pkyto- 
lacca  of  botanists  is  sometimes  called.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bot.  App.  323.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Pork-pie1,    [f.  PORK  i  +  PIE  sb.i] 

1.  A  pie  of  pastry  enclosing  minced  pork. 

1731  FIELDING  Miser  in.  iii,  Let  there  be.,  some  dainty  fat 
pork-pye  or  pasty.  1859  Eng.  Cookery  Bk,  202  A  Plain 
Crust  for  Pork  Pies.  1896  Cassell's  Diet.  Cooking  610 
Pork  pies  are  generally  made  of  the  trimmings  taken  from 
a  hog  when  it  is  cut  up. 

2.  (In  full  pork-pie  hat.)    Popularly  applied  to 
a  hat  with  a  flat  crown  and  a  brim  turned  up  all 
round,  worn   by  women  c  1855-65,  recalling  the 
shape  of  a  deep  circular  pie ;  also  applied  loosely 
to  similar  hats  worn  by  men  in  some  countries. 

1860  G.  A.  SPOTTISWOODE  in  I'ac.  Ttntr.  98  Pork-pie  hats 
with  streaming  ribbons.  1863  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Shaiiow 
Ashlydyat  (1878)  329  Charlotte  rose,  .and  carried  the  pork- 
pie  to  tne  chimney-glass,  to  settle  it  on.  1883  LD.  R.GOWER 
.)/)•  Rentin.  I.  x.  173  He  [Garibaldi)  wore  a  sort  of  large 
pork-pie  hat.  1891  Spectator  26  Dec.  924/1  The  bull- 
fighter's hat  known  in  England  as  the  '  pork -pie '. 

Porkpik,  porkpin,  obs.  ff.  PORCUPINE.  Pork- 
pisce,  obs.  form  of  PORPOISE. 

t  Fo'rkrel.  Obs.  ran-1,  [dim.  of  PORK  >  : 
see  -REL.]  A  young  swine ;  a  pig. 

1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Traits.  XVIII.  122  Shoals,  or 
Porkrels  are  their  general  Food. 


Po'rkwood.  [f.  POKK'  +  WOOD  sl>.]  The  name 
of  certain  tices  or  shrubs,  a.  A  bush  or  small  tree 
(Kigtllaria  capensis)  found  in  the  warmer  paits 
of  Africa,  b.  Pisonia  obtusata,  the  Pigeon-wood, 
Beef-wood,  or  Corkwood  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Florida. 

1880  5.  Africa  (ed.  3)  127  In  these  kloofs  grow,  .the  Spec- 
hout  or  Porkwood. 

Porky  (po«Mki),  a.  colloq.  [f.  POBK  l  +  -T.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  pork ;  fleshy,  obese. 

185*  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  li,  Mr.  Sponge 
was  a  good  deal  more  put  out  by  the  incident,  .than  his 
porky  host  1866  MRS.  RIDDELL  Race/or  Wealth  xxix,  A 
fat,  light-haired,  snub-nosed,  porky  kind  of  a  child.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  porky  odor  permeated  the  whole  place. 

Porle,  obs.  form  of  PURL. 

Pormanton,  obs.  corrupt  f.  PORTMANTEAU. 

Pornerastic  (p^menE-stik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  wopvt, 
harlot  +  ipaaT-r/s  lover  +  -1C.]  Addicted  to  har- 
lotry ;  whoremongering. 

1870  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bits.  (1886)  151  We  hear  nothing 
of.  .those  pornerastic  habits  in  high  places,  .  .which  are  too 
often  thrust  before  our  eyes  in  fiction. 

[Pornial  (in  Cent.  Diet,  and  Funk's  SlandarJ 
Diet.),  a  spurious  word,  due  to  a  misreading  or 
misprint  of  primal.'] 

Pornocracy  (pCJnp-krasi).  [f.  Gr.  iropi-ij  harlot 
+  -CRACV.]  Dominating  influence  of  harlots  or 
prostitutes :  spec,  the  government  of  Kome  during 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

1860  EDERSHEIM  tr.  Kurtz's  Ch.  Hist.  it.  5  126.  379  For 
half  a  century  Theodora,  .and  her  equally  infamous  daugh- 
ters,..filled  the  See  of  Peter  with  their  paramours,  their 
sons,  and  grandsons, . .  (the  so-called  Pornocracy).  1874 
DEUTSCH  Remains  245.  1881-3  Sihaff's  Encycl.  Relig. 
Knowl.  1. 484  A  century  of  shameless  intrigue  and  fighting — 
!  the  petiod  of  the  Pornocracy. 

So  Po-rnocrat,  a  member  of  a  pornocracy. 

1894  Contcmp.  Rev.  Aug.  286  The  most  licentious  and 
'  shameless  of  the  Pornocrats. 

Porno  graph  (ppunrfgrof),  sb.  (a.)  [In  sense  i , 
j  a.  F.  pornographe  pomographer,  ad.  Gr.  -nopvo- 
ypA<t>-<K :  see  next ;  for  sense  2  cf.  -GRAPH.] 

f  1.    =  PORNOGRAPHER.    Obs. 

1877  Contetnp.  Rev.  Mar.  562  He  would  recognize,  .the 
difference  between  Pheidias  and  the  pornographs. 

2.  An  obscene  writing  or  pictorial  illustration. 

1800  in  Century  Diet. 
B.  as  adj.  —  PORNOGRAPHIC. 

1893  SALTUS  Madam  Sapphira  165  Here  the  reporter  can 
be  as  pornograph  as  the  Marquess  of  Sade,  if  he  knows  how. 

Pornographer  (l>i>inp grafaj).  [f.  (Jr.  wopro- 
writing  of  harlots  (f.  nopvij  harlot  + 
writing,  writer)  +  -ER '.]  One  who  writes 
of  prostitutes  or  obscene  matters ;  a  portrayer  of 
obscene  subjects. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  I  429  (ed.  2)  619 
The  pornographers  of  the  later  times.  1886  /.//.  World 
(U.S.)  i  May  152/1  They  call  themselves '  naturalists',., 
but  they  are  in  fact  only  pornographers,  and  immature,  in- 
experienced, conceited,  love-mad  youngsters.  1890  Harper's 
Mag.  Nov.  904/2  Parisian  artistic  pornograpbers. 

Pornographic  (p^in^gra;-nk),  a.  [f.  asprec. 
+  -1C.  So  F.  pornographique.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  pornography;  dealing  in  the 
obscene. 

1880  Guardian  27  Oct.  1450  The  excesses  of  the  [French] 
press  designated  as  '  pornographic  ' . .  have . .  become  such  as 
to  compel  the  authorities  to  adopt  strong  measures  against 
them.  1881  SYMONDS  Ital.  Kenaiss.,  Ital.  Lit.  u.  xiv.  365 
Pornographic  Pamphleteers  and  Poets.  1894  STEAD  If 
Christ  Came  to  Chicago  117  Two  booksellers  ..  whose 
windows  still  contain  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  porno- 
graphic literature. 

Pornography  (ppinp-grafi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y. 
So  F.  pornographic.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.,  Pornography,  a  description 
of  prostitutes  or  of  prostitution,  asa  matter  of  public  hygiene. 
1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  Description  of  the  life,  manners,  etc.,  of  pro- 
stitutes and  their  patrons ;   hence,  the  expression 
or  suggestion  of  obscene  or  unchaste  subjects  in 
literature  or  art ;  pornographic  literature  or  art. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Pornography,  licentious  painting  employed 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  rooms  sacred  to  bacchanalian  orgies, 
examples  of  which  exist  in  Pompeii.  188*  Daily  Tel. 
No.  8313.  5/4  Pictorial  and  glyptic  '  pornography  '. .  grew, 
flourished,  declined,  and  fell  with  the  Second  Empire.  1896 
MACKAIL  Lat.  Lit.  18  The  Casina  and  the  Truculentus 
[of  Plautus]  are  studies  in  pornography  which  only  the 
unflagging  animal  spirits  of  the  poet  can  redeem  from  being 
disgusting. 


naturalists  and  the  subtleties  of  the  pomographists  ',  to  use 
the  words  of  M.  Lavisse,  cannot  have  any  other  result. 
Porodinic  (p^'ro-,  pc»rodi'nik),<i.  Zoo/,  [f.  Gr. 
jro/ws  PORE  J*.1  +  iMSi's,  w6iv-  travail,  birth  +  -icj 
Discharging  the  genital  products  by  means  of  a 
pore :  opp.  to  SCHIZODINIC. 


Ccelo 

divisible7n'fo~Nephrodinic  and  Idiodinic,  in  Ihe  former  the 
nephriditim  serving  as  a  poie,  in  the  latter  a  special  d«««) 
pole  being  developed. 


PORODINOUS. 

PoroxUnous,  a.  Geol.  rare.  [Improperly  f. 
Ger.  porodine  (Breithaupt  1832)  (f.  Gr.  irapuSrii 
having  the  form  of  stalactite  (f.  vSipos  hardened 
stone,  stalactite) :  see  -INE  2)  +  -cms.  A  better  form 
would  \Kporodine,  like  crystalline,  hyaline.}  See 
quot. 

1876  A.  H.  GREE.V  Phys.  Geology  ii.  §  4-  45  Porodiiwus 
[rocks],  or  those  which  have  solidified  from  a  gelatinous 
state.  Certain  minerals,  such  as  Opal,  . .  have  in  all  likeli- 
hood been  formed  in  this  way. 

Porogamic  (p?r0-,  poorogce'mik),  a.  Bot. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  nupos  PORE  sb.  *  +  70/1-0$  marriage  +  -ic. 
(Treub,  Ann.  JarJin  Bot.  de  Buitenzorg,  1891.)] 
Applied  to  fertilization  in  which  the  pollen-tube 
enters  the  ovule  by  the  micropyle,  as  in  most 
plants :  opposed  to  chalazogamic.  (Also  said  of 
the  plant.)  So  Po  roffam,  a  plant  characterized 
by  this  mode  of  fertilization. 

1894  7*iiHtis  ii  Aug._n/3  Professor  Balfour  hesitated  to 
adopt  Treub's  division  into  chalazogams  and  porogams  until 
the  limits  of  the  former  group  were  better  defined.  1895 
OLIVER  tr.  Kerner's  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  II.  .(12  This  type  of 
fertilization  has  been  termed  chalazogamic  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  more  usual  micropylar  or  porogamic  method. 

fPoro'logy.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  vupos  POKE 
i*.1  +  -LOGY.]  A  scientific  treatise  on,  or  investi- 
gation of,  pores  or  minute  openings. 

1684  BOYLE  Poroitsn.  Anitn.  Of  Solid  Bod.  i.  a  If  such 
little  things  had  not  escaped  the  sight  of  our  illustrious 
Verulam,  he  would  have  afforded  a  good  Porology.  .among 
his  Desiderata. 

Porophyllous  (ppw-,  poororVlss),  a.  Bot. 
rare—",  [f.  mod.L.  porophyllus  (f.  Gr.  itopos  POKE 
s6.1  +  <pv\\ov  leaf)  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1858  M  AVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Forophyllus,  Bot.,  having  leaves 
sprinkled  with  transparent  points  like  pores . . :  porophyllous. 

Poroplastic  (ppro-,  poorcplas-stik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
irupos  PORE  ji.l  +  PLASTIC.]  Both  porous  and 
plastic :  applied  to  a  kind  of  porous  felt,  plastic 
when  heated,  becoming  stiff  when  cold,  used  for 
splints  and  other  surgical  appliances. 

1879  Si.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  615  Severer  cases,  .have 
had  the  plaster-of-Paris  or  '  poro-plastic '  jacket  applied. 
1898  \Vestm.  Gaz.  19  July  5/1  An  elastic  kneecap  costs  half 
a  crown,  a  moleskin  one  five  shillings,  a  leather  one  five  to 
twenty,  and  a  poroplastic  any  sum. 

||  Po-ro-po-ro.  New  Zealand.  [Maori  name.] 
A  flowering  shrub,  Solatium  aviculare,  with  an 
edible  fruit,  called  in  Australia  Kangaroo  Apple. 

1857  C.  HUBSTHOUSE  N.  Zealand^  1. 136  The  Poroporo.  .is 
a  sodden  strawberry  flavoured  with  apple  peel.  1872  A. 
DOMETT  Raiiolf  xvnl.  vi.  312  Potato-apples  of  the  poro- 
poro  tall 

Porose  (porou-s),  a.  [ad.  L.  type  *poros-us  (in 
mod.L.) ;  in  It.  and  Sp.  poroso.]  Containing  or 
abounding  in  pores;  porous;  now  rare  exc.  in 
Zool.,  said  of  corals  of  the  division  Perforata,  as 
opposed  to  the  Aporosa,  and  of  the  sculpture  of 
insects  dotted  or  pitted  as  if  with  minute  holes. 

[c  1400  :  see  POROUS.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Porose  or 
Porous  (porosus),  full  of  pores  or  little  holes.  Bacon.  1607 
A.  DE  LA  PRVME  Diary  (Surtees)  147  There  is  a  most  deli- 
cate fine  freestone,. .  but  so  porose  ..  that,  troughs  being 
made  of  it,  it  will  let  the  water  run  out  for  a  year  or  two.  1715 
CHEVNE  Pkilos.  Priitc.  Relig.  i.  (1716)  15  These  Porose 
Bodies  must  be  equally  heavy  with  the  most  compact  ones. 
1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  270  Porose,  beset  with 
many  pores.  Ex.  Elytra  of  most  Apions. 

Hence  Poro'seness  =  POROSITY. 

1746  ARDERON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  282  note.  The 
Nature  of  these  Horns  seems.. changed  into  that  of  Chalk  ; 
only  retaining  their  outward  Form,  and  the  Poroseness  of 
their  inward  Parts. 

||  Porosis  (porou'sis).  Physiol.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
nwptairis  in  same  sense,  f.  irwpoSv  to  form  a  callus, 
f.  irwpos  PORE  si.2]  The  formation  of  a  callus, 
as  in  a  fractured  bone. 

1693  tr.  Blancarifs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Porosis,  the 
breeding  of  callous  Matter.  1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1858  in 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Porosity  (porp-siti).  [ad.  med.L.  porositas 
(Albertus  Magnus  a  1250),  f.  L.  type  *poros-us 
POROUS  :  see  -ITV.  Cf.  F.  fffrait/.]  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  porous ;  porous  consistence. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.\v.  ii.  (1495)0  vb/:  The  poro. 
sytee  of  the  tree  drawyth  l>e  fumosyte  from  the  rynde. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  383  This  porosite  also  makes 
their  vpper  face  smooth,  and  bedewed  with  a  kind  of  slimy 
moisture.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  231  It  is  the 
porosity  of  this  stone  that  renders  it  so  light.  1871  TYNDALL 
Fragtn.Sc.  (1870)  I.v.  183  In  virtue  of  its  extreme  porosity, 
a  similar  power  is  possessed  by  charcoal. 

b.  concr.  A  porous  part  or  structure  ;  an  inter- 
stice or  pore.  (Usually  in//.) 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilltmtau'i  Fr.  Chirurg.  o  b/2  The 
Dipioe,  that  is,  the  porositye  which  is  betweene  them  bothe 
[tables  of  skull].  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Cliym.  284 
Sudden  floods  filling  the  porosities  and  chanels  of  the  super- 
ficies  of  the  earth.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqttet's  Anat.  15  Found 
in  the  interstices  of  the  laminae  of  the  compact  tissue,  and 
the  porosities  with  which  they  seem  perforated. 

PorO'SO-,  combining  form  of  mod.L.  porosus 
POROSE,  as  in  poro'so-ptvnctate  a.,  minutely 
punctate  as  if  with  pores. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  416  Interstices  smooth,  poroso- 
punctate. 
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ForOStoniatous   (pew-,    po<»r0,stp-|»a«s),   a. 

Zool.     [f.  mod.L.  rorostomata  (f.  Gr.  iropo-s  pore 

+  <TTu/xa(T-)  mouth)  +  -ous.]  Belonging  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Porostomata,  a  group 
of  nudibranchiate  gastropods  in  which  the  mouth 
is  pore-shaped. 

Porotio  (porp-tik),  a.  and  sli.  Med.  lObs.  rare-". 
[ad.  mod.L.  porotic-tts,  f.  Gr.  vtapofiv  to  form  a 
callus,  f.  irflpos  PORE  sb2  :  see  -1C.}  (See  quots.) 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Porotick  Medicines,  Medicines 
which  by  drying,  thickning  and  astringent  Qualities  turn 
part  of  the  Nourishment  into  brawny  or  callous  Matter. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.,  Poroticks,  a  term  used  by  the 
antients  for  such  medicines  as  would  consume  callus.  1842 
DUNGLISON  Med,  Lex.,  1'orotic,  a  remedy  believed  to  be 
capable  of  assisting  the  formation  of  callus.  1895  SyJ.  Sac. 
Lex. 

Forotype  (p?'«-,  poVnftaip).  [mod.f.Gr.iropos 
POBE  ji.r  +  TYPE.]  A  print  made  upon  prepared 
paper  by  exposing  an  engraving  or  writing  to  some 
gas  which  penetrates  those  parts  not  rendered  im- 
pervious by  the  ink,  and  bleaches  or  discolours  the 
paper  so  as  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  original,  in 
the  same  way  as  light  produces  a  copy  from  a 
photographic  negative. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Porotype,  a  method  of 
copying  engravings.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
portion  of  the  face  of  the  print  occupied  by  ink  is  non- 
porous. 

Porous  (poo-ras),  a.  [  =  F.  poreux  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  It.,  Sp.foroso,  ad.  L.  type  *poros-us 
(in  mod.L.),  f.  fonts  PORE  st.1 :  see  -ous.]  Full 
of  or  abounding  in  pores  ;  having  minute  interstices 
through  which  water,  air,  light,  etc.  may  pass. 

Porous  plaster,  a  plaster  having  numerous  small  holes 
pierced  through  it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  lie  smoothly  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.). 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirvrg.  107  It  schulde  ben  more  rare 
&  more  porous  [v.r.  porose],  bat  is  toseie,  more  fulof  hoolis. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  33  It  is  nothing  solide  or  massie, 
but  much  porouse.  1615  N.  CARPENTER  Gcog.  Del.  n.  ix. 
(1635)  153  The  Porous  and  spongy  nature  of  the  Earth  is 
apt  to  drinke  in  the  water  of  the  sea.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyle 
Led.  207  If  gold  it  self  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  for 
a  porous  concrete.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  350  Light, 
in  its  passage,  penetrates  the  porous  vacuities.  1879  KUTLEY 
Stud.  Rocks  \.  5  Questions  of  water  supply  hinge  mainly  on 
the  porous  or  impervious  character  of  rocks. 

To.  fig. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  ill.  Pref.,  Many  [arguments] 
..go  through  their  more  porous  and  spongy  minds  without 
any  sensible  impression.  1795  COLERIDGE  Plot  Discovered 

8   But  our  minister's,  .style    is   infinitely  porous.     1864 
IRLYLE  Frcdft.  Ct.  xvi.  viu  (1872)  VI.  207  Men  are  very 
porous  i  weighty  secrets  oozing  out  of  them,  like  quicksilver 
through  clay  jars. 

c.  Acting  or  performed  by  means  of  pores. 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Dot.  (1870)  302  Porous  dehiscence  is 
an  irregular  kind  of  dehiscence. 

Po'rously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  porous 
manner  ;  with  porousness ;  by  means  of  pores. 

1847  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Fo-rousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  porous ;  porosity. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  11.  vii.  §  6.  186  Porousness, 
Spunginess,  fungous,  sinking,  hollow.  1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH 
Eng.  Improv.  Revivd^  16  Marie . .  by  its  glutinous  substance 
being  incorporated  with  the  sand,  closes  the  hollows  and 
porousness  thereof.  1775  STRANGE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV. 
419  This  porousness  1  also  remember  to  have  once  before 
observed.  Mod.  There  is  a  constant  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  jar,  on  account  of  the  porousness  of  the 
material. 

Jig,  1904  Daily  News  6  June  3  Not  less  striking  was  the 
evident  porousness  of  this  over  seventy-year  -old  man  to 
fresh  conceptions  of  truth.  % 

b.  concr.    Porous  substance  or  part.    rare. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  iv.  §  4.  28  They  will  forcibly  gelt 
into  the  porousnesse  of  it,  and  passe  with  violence  betweene 
part  and  part. 

Porpaiae,  -pas(s(e, -pes(s(e,obs.ff.PoRpoisE. 

Porpan-,  porpentine,  etc. :  see  PORCUPINE. 

Porpere,  obs.  form  of  purpitre  :  see  PURPLE. 

Porphere,  -erie,  -ier,  -ir(e,  -iry,  -ure,  -yr, 
obs.  forms  of  PORPHYRY, 

Forphyr-,  porphyro-,  repr.  Gr.  wop<pvp(o-, 
comb,  stem  of  iro/x^vpo-s  purple,  and  its  derivatives ; 
in  Eng.  (and  other  mod.  langs.)  a  formative  ele- 
ment, in  senses  'purple'  and  'porphyry',  as  in 
porphyr-aceous,  porphyr-ite,  porphyr-ize,  porphyro- 
genetic,  etc. 

II  ForphyraCppufira).  Bat.  [mod.L.  (Agardh), 
a.  Gr.  itopQvpa  purple.]  A  small  genus  of  Algae 
or  Seaweeds,  type  of  the  sub-order  Porphyi-ese,  with 
fronds  varying  in  colour  from  a  clear  rose  to  a  livid 
purple.  The  chief  species  are  P.  laciniata  and 
/'.  vulgaris,  known  as  Purple  Laver. 
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to  its  green  companion. 

Porphyraceous  (ppjfiK'-Jas),  a.  1  Obs.  rare. 
[f.  POBPHYB-  +  -ACEOU8.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
allied  to  porphyry ;  porphyritic. 

'799  KIRWAX  Gfal.  Ess.  207  Cliarpentier  mentions  a  sort 


POBPHYEINE. 

of  btone  which  he  calls,  porphyraceous,  though  he  does  not 
ascribe  felspar  to  it.   Htnce  1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets, 
t Po-rphyrat,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  as  prec.: 

See  -ATE  -.]       =  POKPHYKITIC. 

1611  SPEED  T/teat.  Gt.  Brit.  \.  xL  78/1  His  ashes  be. 
stowed  in  a  little  golden  potte  or  vessell  of  the  Porphyrat 
stone,  were  carried  to  Rome. 

Porphyrate  (ppufir#).  Chem,  [f.  as  POB- 
FHYRIC  +  -ATE!,]  A  salt  of  porphyric  acid. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  690  The  porphyrates  explode 
when  heated. 

tForphyre.      Obs.    [a.    F.  porphyre  (Cotgr. 
1611),   ad.  med.L.  porphyrius,   f.   Gr.  iroptyv 
purple.]     Name  applied  to  a  kind  of  serpent. 

[158*  GREENE  Anat.  Fort.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  220  He 
resembleth  the  serpent  Porphirius^  who  is  full  of  poison, 
but  being  toothlesse  hurteth  none  but  him  selfe.]  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  745  Of  the  Porphyre.  There  i-> 
among  the  Indians  a  Serpent  about  the  bip;nesse  of  a  span 
or  more,  which  in  outward  aspect  is  like  to  the  most 
beautiful  and  well  coloured  Purple.  lbidn  Unto  this 
Porphyre  I  may  add  the  Palmer  Serpent. 

Porphyre,  -ie,  obs.  forms  of  PORPHYRY. 

t  Porphy -rian,  a\  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  porphv- 
ri-us  (see  PORPHYRY)  +  -AN.]  Of,  or  composed 
of,  porphyry. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trass,  (ed.  2)  62  Foure  hundred 
porphirian  pillars.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  ThcvenoCs  Trav.  i. 
124  Many  lovely  Pillars  of  Porphyrian  Marble. 

Forphyrian  (pfufrrian),  a.2  (s6.}  [ad.  L. 
type  *Porphyriaiutst  f.  Forphyri-us  (a.  Gr.  Ilop- 
</>V/MOJ),  proper  name  (f.  iroptyvp-os  purple)  +  -amts, 
-AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Porphynus  or  Por- 
phyry, the  Neo-Pl  atonic  philosopher  and  antagonist 
of  Christianity  (A.D.  233-*:  306),  or  to  his  doctrines. 

Porphyrian  scale  or  treet 
a  definition  of  taati,  in  the 
form  of  a  kind  of  genealogical 
table  or  tree  displaying  the 
series  of  subaltern  genera  to 
which  he  may  be  assigned 
below  the  sum  mum  genus  sub- 
stance, and  the  differentiae 
by  which  each  subaltern 
genus  is  distinguished  with- 
in the  genus  next  above  it. 
The  'tree  *  is  frequently  used 
as  an  example  of  dichotomy. 
Its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  Por- 
phyry's Isagoge  in  Aristote- 
its  Categories  2  a  13  seqq.  (ed. 
Brandis).  In  the  diagram  the 
names  of  the  genera  occupy 
the  middle  column;  the  posi- 
tive differentia  are  on  the  left 
hand,  the  negative  differentia; 
on  the  right. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  Tcarcs  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  194  Pro- 
secute with  all  your  authority,  these  Porphirian  deriders. 
1656  COWLEV  Misc.t  Tree  of  Knowledge  i,  That  right  For* 
phyrian  Tree  which  did  true  Logick  shew,  Each  Leaf  did 
learned  Notions  give,  And  th'  Apples  were  Demonstrative. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell,  Syst,  589  Even  according  to  the 
Porphyrian  Theology  it  self,  .the  Three  Hypostases  in  the 
Platonick  Trinity,  are  6fioot/<n.ot,  Co-Essential.  1678  NORRIS 
Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  59  You  err,  if  you  think  this  is  he,  Tho* 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  Porphyrian  Tree.  1802-12  BENT- 
HAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evict.  (1827)  I.  286  Every  step  it  takes 
in  the  region  of  particulars,  whether  downwards  in  the  Por- 
pbyrian  scale,  or  sideways  all  round  in  the  field  of  circum- 
stances affords  an  additional  security. 

B.  sb.  A  disciple  or  follower  of  Porphyry;  also 
•called  Forphy  rianist.  [F.  Porpkyricn.] 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  594  The  Arians  (as 
Socrates  recordeth)  were  by  Constantine  called  Porphyrian- 
ists, . .  because  Arms  and  Porphyrius  did  both  of  them  alike, 
though  upon  different  grounds,  make  their  Trinity  a  foun- 
dation for  creature-worship  and  idolatry.  1701  tr.  Le  Of  re's 
Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  125  In  another  Letter,  -he  [Constan- 
tine] enjoins  the  Name  of  Porphyrus  to  be  given  to  Anus, 
and  his  Followers  to  be  called  rorphyrians.  \W&*-\Sck&j@T& 
EncycLRelig.  Kntnvl.  I.  640  [Diodorus] combated  Platomst5 
and  Porphyrians,  Mar.ichaeans  and  Apollinarists. 

Porphyric  (ppifi-rik),  <z.i  CeoL  rare.  [f.  POK- 
PHYR-  +  -ic :  in  mod.F.  porpkyriqut^\  *=  POB- 

PHYR1TIC. 

i8»4  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  43  The 
bold  red  seared  line  of  porphyric  hills  lying  east  and  west. 

Porphyric  (pfufrrik),  a. 2  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  tro/>- 
tf>vp-os  purple  +  -1C.]  In  porphyric  add  (C^ll^zO^, 
obtained,  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  or  in 
minute  crystals,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
euxanthone,  and  producing  a  blood-red  colour  with 
ammonium  carbonate. 

1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  690  Porphyric  acid  is  slightly 
soluble,  with  red  colour,  in  pure  water;  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Porphyrine1  (p^Mflfrain).  Also6porphurine, 
9  porphyrin.  [f.  as  PORPHYRIC  a.1  +  -IKE  4.] 

fl.   =  PORPHYRY.  Obs.  rare. 

1588  GREENE  Perimedes  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  57  Houses 
stuffed  within  with  plate  and  outwardly  decked  and  adorned 
with  such  curious  worke  of  porphurine,  as  nature  in  them 
seemeth  to  be  ouerlaboured  with  arte. 

2.  Geol.  A  porphyritic  rock :  see  quots. 

1811  PIXKERTON  Petralogy  I.  88  The  Swedish  porphyry, 
already  mentioned,  approaches  nearer  to  a  porphyrin,  .. 
forming  the  passage  from  basaltin  to  porphyry.  1861  DANA 
Matt.  Ct'ol.  79  Porphyrine.  Opaque  or  nearly  so...  Consistb 
of  feldspar ;  sometimes  quau/L*v. 
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Vatons-    '•     "IKIK  in 
a-sch's<s.     •>  which  crystalline 

n  rw*mku«*:.  —  II..  j  _____  i-_ 


POTphyrine  -'.  Chem.  [f.  GT.  vupipvp-os  purple 

fL'V^l^'-'f   A'\  a'"or,l)hous  alkaloid  obtained  from  -   -  ~~  .,.,*  ^..ca-scmsts,  m  which  crystal 

the  bark  of  an  Australian  species  of  Alslonia  (N.  O.  "Spates  "f  «."ca  have  been  porphjritically  developed 

ApocynactK),  which  exhibits  a  characteristic  red  -^Orphynze  (p<r  jf  Iraiz) ,  v.     [f.  POKI-HVK-  + 

colour  witli  nitric  acid.  *9'  "Wi  m  sense  l,V.porphyriser(UKi  Tre'vouxx  1 

187.  WAITS  Diet.  Che,,,.  VI.  955  On  evaporating  the  '"""    T J '" 

:ther,  the  porphyrme  remains  in  the  form  of  a  varnish 
soiuuie  m  waler  and  in  alcohol.  1890  BILLINCS Mud.  Diet 
t  orpttynnc,  LaiHaNaOj,  an  amorphous  alkaloid. 

i  Porphyrio  (ftiAiia).  Ornith.  Also  7-8 
porphir-,  -phyrion.  [L.  porphyrio  (Plin.),  ad. 
Or.  nop^vptaiv  the  purple  coot.  In  F.  porphyrion  1 
A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  purple  coot 

iiltana,  or  water-hen  (see  qaot.  1894);  taken  by 
onnon,  1760,  as  name  of  the  genus  of  Rallidas 
including  this,  distinguished  by  their  deep-blue 
plumage  and  scarlet  bill  and  legs,  widely  distri- 
buted m  warm  and  tropical  regions. 

1609   BIBLE  (Douay)  Lev.  xi.   ,8  The   storke,  and    the    ' 
»w.,m,e,    and   the  onocratal,  and  the  porphirion 


PORPHYRY. 


l     ,  ,,,          '    -r<"e"jrrucT  \\j\w.  ircvouxi.l 

1.  tram,   lo  pound  or  triturate  on  a  slab  of  por- 
phyry or  the  like. 

2.  1  o  cause  to  resemble  porphyry 
1818  in  WEBSTER. 

Hence  Porphjrriza-Uon  (so  F. 

iBii     i     Tli  in...,    x* -i    •,  ,     .*.-     .    • 


evemb^ 

Porphyroxin(ppafir?-ksiii),rf.  CHtm.  [a.  K 
porphynxuit  (  Merck  1837),  f-  Gr.  i^,up.OJ  purple 

vTi'r  ^Y°?  :  ""  'JN'-J   '  Name  for  a  •"*" 
crys  allisable  substance,  composed  of  a  mixture  of 

alkaloids  (laudantn,  meconidin,  etc.),  obtained  from 
opium'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1895). 


porphy 
Wtllug 


,.  ocraa,  an     te  porphiron 

r.onem    ,6,,  g,er  eagle,  ,885  vulture].     1678  R« 
Hh,  Orntth.  318  There  is  such  a  Porphyrio  as  they 

'tl 


v/-cns- 

rtim  '\   ff\    f     ftyrl"t  ln,20ol°Ky.  ">e  nan"  of  a  bird 
figund  and  described  by  all  natural  historians  from  one 

kind  is',!  APPnarS  '°  £  °f,ihc  ^."inub  °r  -noor-hen 
b  eri  l87?  A.  DoMETTtfa^xm.iv.  213  The  crimson, 
mshtP  °1*yrlft.t^t.J«"<ing  struts  among  the  cool  thick 
ushes.  ,890  r»rf,jrt«..S/«<.,Ca»w.rfrtSched.  iii,[CIose 
Season]  Land-rail,  all  other  members  of  the  Rail  family/Por! 
phyrio.  Coots,  tic.  .  .  From  the  First  day  of  August  to  the 
twentieth  day  of  Dece 
Of  the  larger  species  o 


,  a.     ff 

Producing  or 


_, j   _,.„.„,   u.i.. .  .  *  juui    in „.„  *iuKuai    iu    in 

wenueth  day  of  December.    ,894  NEWTON  Diet  Bird,  59' 
If  the  larger  species  of  the  genus  Porphyrio},  P  amSa 
seems  to  Ee  the  •  Porphyrio 'of  the  ancients  and  mhabUs 
ities  on  both  sides  nf  rhp  MA/I;*..-*....... 


orpyro   o    te  ancents  and 
certain  localities  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean 

Hence  Porphyrionine  a.  Ornith.,  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  Porphyrioninn  of  the  Rallidv,  of 
which  the  genus  Porphyrio  is  the  type;  sb.,  a  bird 
ol  this  subfamily. 

i»9°  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Punt's  Stana.  Diet. 

Porphyrite  (portrait),  s6.l  Also  6  -phirite 
7  -phyrit,  -pherite.  [ad.  L.  porphyrites  a  purple- 
coloured  precious  stone  in  Egypt  (Pliny),  ad.  Or 
mWvpfrp  adj.  like  purple,  ir.  K(9m  stone  of  this 
colour,  porphyry,  f.  vfovp-o,  purple  :  see  POBPH  YR- 
and  -ITE  l  b.  So  mod.F.  porphyrite,  in  sense  2  1 

Tl.   =  PORPHYRY  i.  Obs. 

of  ^rhI«TTEN"AMl^  /V"'V  "'•  XX>  'A'11-*  "54  Polishers 
marble  or  porphmte.    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  570  A 
f  columns  an  orchvrit 

°" 


o          r«l 

mare  or  porphmte.    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 

number  of  columns  and  statues  there  be,  all  of 


Porphyrite,  or  RedMarble  Stone 

«ltr,6.  1577  HARRISON  England  u.  xiii.(,  877)1.  253  Some 
were  of  porphyrite  stone.  ,60,  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  5,3  The 
Porphyrite  marble,  which  also  commeth  out  of/Egypt3,  iVof 
a  red  colour.  1736  DRAKE  Etoracum  i.  ii.  ,4  Ms  Ashes' 
were  collected,  and.. put  into  a  Porphyrite  Urn. 

2.  Mitt.  A  rock  of  porphyritic  structure;  a  mass 
principally  felsitic,  containing  also  crystals  of  oli- 
goclase  (or  sometimes  oithoclase)  felspar,  and 
occasionally  other  minerals;  =  PORPHYRY  3 

1106  K  IRWAN  EUm.  Min.  (ed.  3)  I.  358  That  [porphyry] 
i  by  Herman.. and  which  he  calls  a  torfl ---••- 

;ts    r>f   •mall     .,..,'         „*•    r_i __•      •      -* 


Porphyrogenetio 

t    PoRPHYR-,roHPHYBO- 
generating  porphyry. 
i88a  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Porphyro-genite.  Obs.  exc.  in  L.  form 
porphyroge-nftus,  fern.  -a.  Also  7  -g^ete 
[ad.  med-L.  porphyrosenitus,  ad.  late  Gr.  iropa,vpo. 
7*"i"7ros,  f.  Gr.  nopfvpo-,  comb,  form  of  mSpdM^of 
purple  +  ytv^To,  born.  So  F.  porphyrogMle 
(Balzac  1635)  ]  Originally,  one  born  of  the 
imperial  family  at  Constantinople,  and  (as  is 
said)  m  a  chamber  called  the  Porphyra  (wpirf/w). 
Hence,  a  child  born  after  his  father's  accessiorto 
the  throne;  and  in  more  general  or  vague  sense,  = 
One  born  in  the  purple  '  :  see  PURPLE  sb 
1  he  actual  origin  of  the  name  Porphyra  is  disputed 

Emote  seLT  '"%"  ""^  *  T"1^  he  SDhSi  the 
tmpre»se,..in  a  house  ancient  y  appointed  for  the  Fin 
presses  childbirth.  .  .They  call  that  house,  S^?™  whence" 
the  name  of  the  Ptrphyrogeniti  came  into  *lfe  world  "  .S» 
fls  theV  /i"-«"'«»J.lf'"5i..788Not  in  a  Palace  prepare^ 
(U  the  Parphyrmmtt  had  m  Constantinople)..  but  in  an 
Inne!  «  ,66,  HEVLIN  Laud  (1668)  145  Purple  is  the  In 
penal  and  Regal  colour,  so  proper  therefore  unto  Kines 
and  Emperours,  that  many  of  thVConstantinopolhan  Em 
perours  were  called  PorMyngaiilts,  because  T  heir  fim 
coming  ,nto  the  world  they  wire  wrapt  in  Purple, 
CHAMBERS  C«/.,  Porfhyroglnitu!,  in  antiquity,  an 
lion  given  to  the  children  of  the  eastern  «npm£  . 
will  have  the  word  to  signify,  torn  in  t/ufurflt  >aa  or 
palace  of  torfhyry,  a  palace  so  called  in  Cc?,staminop'le 
wherein  the  empresses  used  to  lie  in.  Others  derive  the 


J  opium.   187*  WATTS 

Porphyry  (pp-jftrT^Forrns:  a.  5  porfu-rie, 
n-rye,  -fo'rie,  -phu  rye,  -phi-ri(e,  -flTie.     0. 
rflre,  7  -fere,  -fure ;  6  -phure,  po-rphier, 

;Pu  ZP{  6'7  •?"*'  •"'  6-9  -phyre-  7  -Phere 
irpnire,  7-8  po-rphyp.  -y.  6  poTpherie 
-phury,  7  -phyrie,  prophyry,  purphorie,  8 
popphiry,  6-  porphyry.  [The  ultimate  source 
of  the  word  m  all  its  forms  is  Gr.  ,6pdn,poi  adi 
purple,  iropfvpa  sb.  the  purple-whelk,  and  its  dye •• 
but  the  stone  was  called  in  Gr.  wopfvpirm  L  far'- 
phyntts,  whence  POKPHYRITE.  The  Romanic 
names  of  the  stone  point  however  to  late  L.  forms 
Porpbyrys.'porp/.yrus  (sc. lapis), purple  (stone), 
or  "porphynnm,  "porphyrum:  cf.  Romaic  wop- 
<t>vpov.  (Porphyrius,  Tloppvpun  existed  as  a  proper 
name:  see  POHPHYRIAN*.)  For  the  stone,  English 
shows  three  types:  a.  (in  Chaucer,  in  sense  2) 

Pr'-n^A  'S'™'  ctc"  a-  AK'  *P»rfi-rit  =•  Of.por- 
Ji're,moa.r  .porphyre,a&.\a.\.z  L.type  *porphyrius 
-urn.  B.  po-rpl>ir,.phyr,Ka.i\\<xpo-rfire,porphy,c 
app.  (with  shifted  stress)  for  purfi-re,  porphy-re 
a.  OF.  porfi-re.  y  po-rphyrie,  -phyry,  1 6th  c.  ad! 
late  L.  type  *porphyrius,  -urn. 
£5,  '.he  relation  of  AF.  porfi-ril  to  F.  porfi'r,,  cf.  AK. 

S^Ss&£»;«£  sr»:: 


te')ci,          /- 
(Uante)came  \l.po-r/iro,fO-rfi<io,  Sp.,  Pg./^/f,fc] 

1.  Ihe  word  used  to  render  L.  porphyrites  Gr 
vop-pvptTip,  the  name  given  to  a  beautiful  and  very 
hard  rock  anciently  quarried  in  Egypt,  composed  of 
crystals  of  white  or  red  plagioclase  felspar  em- 
d  in  a  fine  red  ground-mass  consisting  of 
hornblende,  plagioclase,  apatite,  thulite,  and  witha- 
mite,  the  last  two  being  bright  red  in  colour.  By 
modern  poets  often  used  vaguely,  in  the  sense  of  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  purple  stone  taking  a  high 
polish,  including  red  granite  and  marble. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  quarries,  after  being  long  lost,  was 


. 

reserved  for.tne  use  of  the  pregnant  empress.?:  SnS7heroyat 
birth  of  their  children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of 
forfhyrogenitt.or  born  in  the  purple..  .Thi 

' 


ft,  -~    .-     /••"/•'V'««6. 

—   -•  -™..  »H—  ~>  ot  felspar,  grains  of  quartz, 
OBMn  of  hornblende   and  fragments  of  shorl  cemented 
L?w»L"CEytr*  c"ce.ly  dls"rniblc  J^Pid=an  cement.      1878 
the  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  wfth  cryslafs^  o^oltgS- 
atr,»     .a  SpeuU         °n'  5ParkIln8    in    a    reddish-brown 
*  -j  ?'  Ku^!-EY'S'"*  •f'V^xii.  238  The  porphyrites 
are.. divided  into  dionte  and  diabase-porphyrites- 

t  Porphyrite,  a.  ' 


nee" 
In  It.,/0^,/,,  *tn,torfao  vcrdc,  were  applied  to  black 

Snr,li8iee"rr0cks  of  ?°rPh>-ri'^  structure  obtained  from 
Sardinia.  Greece,  and    elsewhere,  and    these  have    been 
englishcd  as  black  and  free  n  porphyry. 
flisr1,JTl  **  A'"<"^  5^75  >   pilars  ware  of  purfire 
tS      B'BLE  (Genev.  Esthr  i.  6 


^Jffri-tik).  "•   Also  7  -etiok. 
'' 


'    l  - 

V.porphyritiqut.     The  classical  L. 

"™!     Of  or  Pertaining  to  the  por- 
ancients;  of  the  nature  or  structure  of 
he  porphyry  of  modern  mineralogists  ;  spec,  con- 

o&2&  ^•t'"Ct  crystals  or  crystall'ne    particles 
£dded  in  a  compact  ground-mass. 

te  yVne  aRf™'Syf';r*''rlRol's)  V"  '3'  fe  ^perour-made 
""'  soon?r>'"anersloon  M  h«te  porphiri- 


t^.  , T    ,.     *•  '"'"'  ulo«ii  »rst  born  alter  the 
sion  of  Duke  Henry  to  the  Throne  of  Charlemagne 

S,v3^3!  '•'   ^ I84/"  2'he  kin^ of  fun  which  >s  to  i«  so? 

bringing  the  porphyrogemtus  of  the  English  aris- 
o  lace  with  all  that  U  most  modern  in  -1-- 


Hence  Porphyrogro-nitlam,  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cession in  a  royal  family  which  prefers  a  son  born 
after  his  father's  accession  to  one  born  before  that 
event;    Porphyrotre-niture,    the    condition    of  i 
being  born  '  in  the  purple '  (see  above). 

1857  SIR  F.  PALORAVE  Norm.  *  Ettg.  II.  am  The  doctrine 
I  orphyrogenitism,  congenial  to  popular  sentiment  and 
not  without  some  foundation  in  prmciple,  prevailed  influ-    [ 
entially  and  widely  m  many  countries  and  through  many 
ag«-    "'*»  DE  QUINCEV  Path,  ll'ts.  (189,)  I.  59  This 
i  within  the  description  of  porphyrogeniture,  or    I 


HnudL  "?rp>'.r'.tlc  rocl;-  '8«a  ANSTCD  C/io«w/  /rf.  6 
to  i,e  ou.  fSram"C  and,P°rPh>Titic  rock  would  be  seen 
LAW"?'  °f  l?rs=  rounded  masses  of  similar  rock.  ,878 
is  termed  Pomhf  V  *'?**?<»*•  ^  The  texture  of  a  rock 
pa'tides  »  Hi2rfKC  w}en,d's""ct  crystals  or  crystalline 
re  distributed  through  an  otherwise  compact 


Porphyroid  (p^flroid),   sb.  (a.)    Ctol.  and 
Mtn.    [f.PoRpHVH(0)-+.oiL>.   Sof.porphyro.Je.-]   ] 
A.  sb.  A  rock  resembling  porphyry  or  of  porphy-   ! 
ntic  structure. 

I79<  K'JWAN  Eltml  "'*•  (ed"  2)  '•  3«?  Ma»X  aggregates    ! 
...cannot  be  arranged  under  any  generaf  denomination  now    : 
J  use.    Hence  I  would  propose  to  call  them ..  Porphyroids 
iSiiPiNKERToN />,-/,•«,/<,£)< I. SSPorphyroid.  This denomina- 
lion  includes  such  substances  as  approach  the  porphvritic 
structure.    In  a  strict  derivation  of  tfie  term  porpTyry     the 
blackandgreen  kmdscould  only  be  termed  porphyroids.  itid 
Granitic  porphyroids  are  so  abundant  in  all  primitive 
,M<  iv','1",      r  "/  it^'arc,ely  nc«ssary  to  select  examples. 

S^sr^&in^?s±^si7ss 

Ardennes  as  well  as  in  Westphalia  and  oTher  parts  of  Europe! 

±J.  adj.  Kesembling  or  akin  to  porphyry. 
rv-ii.-iU  nf  r»l,u',,,,  ..,(.':^i.  .^"fl.  .     ...  y1'.'  <z8  Like  the 


hue,  then  the  Porphuer  for  his  hugenesse.  1596  DANETT  tr 
Counts  (,614)  378  Beautified  wuh  many  |rVat  peeces  of 
Porphire  and  Sarpentine.  16,5  G.  SANDYS  KS.  ,o  Cerigo 
-.once  called  Porfhyris  of  his  excellent  Porphyr  i6w 
W  1  IRWHVT  tr.  Bairn-  1  Lttt.  (vol.  1)  77  Precious  as  Marb" 
and  Purphire.  .648  B«ry  Wills  (Camden)  2,7  My  great 
grinding-stonne  of  purfure  with  the  muller  to  it,  and  the 
little  grinding-stonne  of  purfcre  with  the  muller  to  it.  1600 
LOCKE  Hum.  Una  .  u.  viii.  §  ,9  Let  us  consider  the  red  and 
white  Colours  in  Porphyre.  a  1693  Urquharfs  Rattlais 
in.  xxvui.  2Z7  The  most  durable  Ufarbre  or  Porphyr 

y.  i»4<>-«  ELVOP  Image  Cm.  (1556)  66  Fillers  of  Porpherie 
whiche  is  a  stone  of  purple  colour.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb 
Eng.  XII.  Ixxill.  (t6,2)  30,  rn,e  Statures  huge,  of  Porphyrie 
amf  costlier  matters  made.  1644  EVELYN  .Wary  17  OcL, 

%u2H?5.  flores  wllich  arc  made  »  ha""  "3  kepYTu 
polished,  that..  one  would  uke  them  for  whole  pieces  of 
porphyrie.  1645  ftuf.  June,  The  floore  [of  St.  Mark's)  is  all 
inlayed  with  achats,  .  .jaspers,  porphyries  and  other  rich 


crl     fi  -'  . 

crystals  of  feldspar  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
granites.     185*     H.  Ross  HumtoUf,  Trw.  L 

°f  C0mpacl 


uns  o      pesus.    ..8     YRON 

A.  Har.  iv.  lx,  Her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  Of  por. 
phvry,  jasper  agate,  ancf  all  hues  Of  gem  and  marble.   ,86, 
-'  2'vrS?  7"*  Ce""  (l866)  6<  Porphyry,  .is  easily  recog. 
nised  by  its  deep  red  colour,  thickly  dotted  with  small  whife 
spots.    1871  ROSSETTI  Burden  ofNinntk  xiii,  Made  proud 
withmllars  of  basalt,  With  sardonyx  and  porphyry. 
fb.  trans/.  Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Tnllu't  Lout  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  1,5 
lempcnng  the  porphury  of  hir  face  with  a  vermilion  blush, 
looking  like  Diana  when  shee  basht  at  Acteons  presence. 
t2.  \\ith  a  and  //.  A  slab  or  block  of  por- 
phyry, esp.  a  slab  used  for  grinding  and  triturating 
drugs  and  the  like  upon.  Obs. 

a.  £1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.Pnt.!,  y.zzjOuregrounden 
lltarge  eek  m  the  Porfurie  [;•.  rr.  porphirie,  -phurye,  -forie  i 
rtmc  mercu-riej. 


roid  rock 

Porphyrous  (p^afiras),  a.  poet.  rare.    [f.Gr. 
iroppvp-os  purple  +  -ocs.]     Purple. 


.  <..         ....          . 

sin  is  of  one  vast,  mttre,  antiq  porphyrie. 
t  Disptns.  (1713)  341/3  The  dried  5lass  l 


PORPHYRY. 

3.  Geol.  and  Min.     a.  A  rock  consisting  of  a   ! 
compact  base  of  felspathic   or   other  unstralified    ! 
rook  containing  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  of  con- 
temporary age, 


y.  "  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  AgriclChem.    j 
iv    (1814)  193   Porphyry.. consists  of  crystals  of  feldspar. 
1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  Gloss.  77  Porphyry,  .is  hence    I 
applied   to   every  species  of  unst ratified   rock,   in    which 
detached  crystals  of  felspar  are  diffused  through  a  base  of 
other  mineral  composition.    1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts,  Porphyry, 
is  a  compound  mineral  or  rock,  composed  essentially  of 
a  base  of  hornstone,  interspersed  with  crystals  of  felspar. 
1869  BRISTOW  tr.  Figuier's  World  bef.  Deluge  ii.  33  True 


porphyry  of  the  mineralogi; 
oasis  with  disseminated  crystals. 

b.  In  more  general  sense :  Any  unstratified  or 
igneous  rock  having  a  homogeneous  base  in  which 
crystals  of  one  or  more  minerals  are  disseminated. 

Variously  specified  as  felspar  porphyry  (—  a),  basaltic, 
claystone^ granitic^ greenstone jhornstone^  inica^pitchstonC) 
trachytic  porphyry ;  etc.  Quartz  porphyry  has  as  ground- 
mass  an  intimate  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  quartz,  contain- 
ing distinct  crystals  or  large  grains  of  quartz. 

The  name  is  sometimes  applied  even  to  rocks  in  which  the 
porphyritic  crystals  are  absent.  Many  limitations  or  defint- 
tionsofthetermhave  been  proposed  by  modern  mineralogists, 
continental  and  British,  but  without  any  general  agreement 
as  to  the  basis  of  definition  :  see,  in  English,  Sir  A.  Gejkie 
Text-bk.  Geol.  (ed.  1885)  149,  Prof.  Bonny  in  Proc.  Geol. 
Soc*  (1886)  XLI.  72,  Harper  Petrology  for  Students  (ed. 
1902)  126,  etc. 

1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  i  IQ  The  term  porphyry 
is  very  vague,  being  applied  to  all  rocks  that  have  a  com- 
pact base  or  ground  in  which  crystals  of  any  kind  are 
imbedded  and  distinctly  visible.  1838  LYELL  Elem.  Geol, 
xxviii,  (1874)  506  When  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more 
minerals  are  scattered  through  a  compact  base  the  rock  is 
termed  a  '  porphyry  '.  1838  Murray  s  Handbk.  JV.  Germ, 
455  High  and  romantic  cliffs,  chiefly  of  porphyry  or  amyg- 
daloid, abounding  in  agates,  amethysts,  &c.  of  great  beauty 
and  variety.  1858  GKIKIE  Hist.  Boulder  xii.  240  When  a 
trap  displays  distinct  disseminated  crystals,  -it  becomes  a 
porphyry.  1872  R.  li.  SMYTH  Mining  Statist.  32  Quartz 
porphyries  and  felspar  porphyries— massive,  and  dykes  of 
diorite  and  diabase,  occur  in  many  parts.  1878  LAWRENCE 
ir.Cottas  Rocks  Class.  88  Porphyry  is  the  general  designa- 
tion for  all  porphyritic  rocks  with  compact  main  mass  or 
matrix.  1883  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  690  Crystals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  or  calcareous  spar,  disseminated  through  a  base  of 
greenstone,  form  a  greenstone  porphyry.  In  the  same  way, 
there  are  pitchstone  porphyry,  basaltic  porphyry,  claystone 
porphyry,  etc. 

4.  A  collector's  name  for  various  moths  (so  called 
from  the  colour  or  markings  of  their  wings). 

1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Commend.  427  The  Porphyry 
(Botys  cespitalis).  Chalky  places.  183*  RESNIE  Consp^ct. 
Bntterfi.  $  Moths  74  The  Porphyry  (Scotophilaporphyrea} 
appears  the  end  of  July.  Wings..  ;  first  pair  dusky  red, 
with  a  purplish  tinge,  with  several  white  streaks  and  spots. 
Ibid.  149  The  Porphyry  (Pyraustaporphyrialis\  Wings . . 
purplish,  with  a  large  golden  red  or  white  spot  among  many 
very  minute  ones. 

5.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  porphyry  column,  grot, 
house,  hue,  mortar,  slab;    b.  porphyry-chair,  a 
chair  used  in  the  installation  of  a  pope ;  porphyry 
chamber,  name  of  a  room  in  the  palace  of  the 
Emperors  at  Byzantium   (cf,  quot.   1727-41   s,  v. 
PORPHYROGENITE)  ;  porphyry  knot-horn,  a  moth: 
see  quot. ;  porphyry-shell,  a  shell  of  the  genus 
Murex,  esp.  that  from  which  the  purple  dye  was 
obtained ;  porphyry-stone  =  senses  i  and  2. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit,  n.  v.  125  Beaten  into  pouder  in 
a  purphorie  morter  of  smal  bignesse.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  HI.  viii,  His  porphyre  house  glitters  in  purple 
die;  In  purple  clad  himself.  Ibid.  \\.  x,  With  luke-warm 
waters  di'd  m  porphyr  hue.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II. 
103  Your  Eccho  deserves  to  dwell  in  som  marble  or  porphyry 
grot.  18*7  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  v.  150  Excellent  por- 
phyry mortars  are  brought  to  this  country  from  Sweden. 
1870  Moams  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  180  Porphyry  cliffs  as 
red  as  blood. 

b.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr..,  *Porphyry  Ckairt  a  Chair  of 
Porphyry  Marble  in  the  Cloister  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Rome,  called  Sedes  Stercoraria.  1854  MICMAN  Lat.  Chr. 
iv.  vm.  (1864)  II.  397  Constantine  was  seized  ..  conducted 
to  the  *porphyry  chamber  in  which  Irene  had  borne  him— 
her  firstborn  son.  1832  RENNIE  Compect.  Butterfl.  %  Moths 
214  The  "Porphyry  Knot-horn  \I\hycita\  Porphyrea^ 
Curtis).  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufp.,  * Porphyry-skel^  a 
name  given  by  authors  to  a  species  of  sea-shell  of  the 
purpura  kind,  with  a  short  clavicle  and  beak.  1460  CAPGRAVE 
Chron.  (Rolls)  129  The  Pope  gave  him  a  ryng  and  a  super- 
altarie  of  *porphiri  ston,  whech  he  had  hallowidand  blessid. 
1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xv.  (1658)  165  A  subtile  pouder., 
much  like  what  filing,  .of  leaf  gold  upon  a  porphyre  stone, 
may  reduce  it  into.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742) 
II.  86  It  was  adorn 'd  with  white  Marble,  Porpbyr-stone, . . 
and.  .Statues. 

Porpice,  -piece,  -pisce,  obs.  ff.  PORPOISE. 

Porpin,  -pintine :  see  PORCUPINE  ft,  5. 

II  Porpita  (pf  jpita).  ZooL  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
tropvrj  buckle-pin,  brooch.]  Name  of  a  genus  of 
Siphonophora:  seequots.  So Forpi-tid,  an  animal 
of  the  family  Porpitidse\  Po'rpitoid a.,  resembling 
this  genus  or  family. 

1849  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Porpita,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  sea-nettles . . ,  characterized  by  an  internal  circular  flattened 
disk  of  a  calcareous  and  horny  texture.  1878  BELL  Gegtn- 
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laur's  Comp.  Auat.  98  In  Porpita,  tlie  disc  remains  flat 
and  circular.  1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec. 
107/1  Delicate  shapes  of  ianthina,  vellela,  and  porpita. 

Porpoise  (p^'Jp^s,  -pois).  Forms :  see  below. 
[ME.  porpays,  -peys,  -pays,  a.  OF.  porpeis  (i2-i3th 
c.  in  Godef.),  porpais,  -pois  (Norman  dial,  of 
Guernsey  ponrpeis)  =  L.  type  *porcus  piscis,  lit. 
hog-fish  or  fish-hog :  cf.  Oil.  pace  porco,  Pg. 
pcixe  porco  =  L.  type  *piscis  porcus.  In  cl.  L. 
porcus  marinas  (Pliny)  =  sea-hog,  whence  It. 
porco  marina,  Sp.  puerco  marine ;  cf.  also  Ger. 
meerschwein  '  sea-swine ',  whence  mod.F.  mar- 
souin.  In  Eng.  the  first  element  varied  in  i4-i6th  c. 
•with  fur-  (Caxton/oar-) ;  the  second  element  had 
many  variations.  In  1 7th  c.  there  was  an  attempt 
to  Latinize  both  elements  as  pore-  or  porcu-pisce, 
pi.  -pisces;  in  the  i8th  c.  porpus  was  prevalent; 
Johnson  \\zsporpoise,  porpus ;  in  the  igth  c.  usually 
written  porpoise  and  pronounced  porpus. ~\ 

A  small  cetaceous  mammal  (Phocsena  communis) 
about  five  feet  in  length,  of  a  blackish  colour  above 
and  paler  beneath,  having  a  blunt  rounded  snout 
not  produced  into  a  'beak'  as  the  dolphin's. 
Hence  extended  to  other  species  of  the  genus  P/w- 
caena,  and  to  various  small  cetaceans  of  the  family 
Delphinidse.  (Formerly  also  as  collective  pi.) 

Hay  porpoise  or  Skunk  porpoise,  a  larger  North  American 
porpoise  of  the  genus  Lagenorhynchits,  distinguished  by 
wide  bands  of  yellow  and  white  along  its  sides. 

a.  4  porpayse,  4-5  -pays,  -poys,  4-6  -pas, 
5  -Pays,  -e,  -pys,  5-6  -pes,  6  -passe,  -peso, 
-pyse,  -pyshe,  6-9  -pesse,  7  -paise,  -piece,  -pois, 
-poee,  -puis,  -puise,  -pisce,  7-8  -pess,  -pos, 
-pice,  9  -pass  ;  6-9  porpus,  6-  porpoise. 

1309-10  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  7,  j  porpas.  1324-5 
Hid.  14,  j  porpayse  et  cc  Haddoks.  1329  Ace.  Chainberl. 
Scotl.  (1771)  7  In  emptione  unius  porpoys,  55.  ?<ri39o 
Form  of  Cury  §  108  Porpeys  in  broth.  1530  PALSGR. 
256/2  Porpas  a  fysshe,  jnersovyn.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd. 
Ff.  in  Palsgr.  913  Porpasse,  daulphin.  1533  ELYOT  Cast. 
Helthe  (1539)  69  b,  Greatte  fyshes  of  the  see,  as  thurle- 

gole,  porpyse  and  sturgeon.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2 
turgeon  porpose  or  scale.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xiii. 
(1870)  268  A  young  porpesse,  the  whiche  kynde  of  fysshe 
is  nother  praysed  in  the  olde  testament  nor  in  physycke. 
1552  HULOET,  Porpyshe  fyshe.  1590  GREENE  Never  too 
laic  (1600)  63  Neither  flesh  nor  fish  as  the  Porpus.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  241  The  Porpuisses . .  are  made  like  the 
Dolphins.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  v.  80  Wallowing  Por- 
pice  sport  and  lord  it  in  the  flood.  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medi* 
terran.  (1868)  9,  I  neuer  yet  saw  store  of  porposes  playing, 
but  soone  a  storme  ensewed.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
213  Porpiece.  1657  R.  LIGON  Harbadoes  28  Fishes,  .over- 
grown with  fat,  as  you  have  seen  Porpisces.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Aniiti.  fy  Min.zi'j  Porpaise.  ..Tursions  or  Sea  Hoggs 
are  fatter  than  Dolphins.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  n.  6  A  Porpess.. taken  with  a  Fish-gig  above  Malta. 
1698  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  128  The  Dolphin  and 
Porpois.  1700  W.  KING  Transactioneer  48  He  had  the 
Misfortune  to  be  Scratched  by  the  Tooth  of  a  Porpos. 
1709  T.  ROBINSON  I'intf.  Mosaick  Syst.  45  Porpices.. 
which  delight  in  sporting  and  playing  upon  the  waves. 
1727  Philip  Qttarll  59  A  great  number  of  Porpuses.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  329  There  the  porpess  and 
the  shark  continue  their  depredations.  1802  BINGLEY 
Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  16  The  Porpesse  is  well  known  in  all 
the  European  seas.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  416 
Uer,  like  a 


Throwing  up  the  wall  . 

1834   MCMURTRIE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  in  The  Por- 


a  porpass,  in  a  gale  o'  wind. 

Anim.  Kingd.  in  The  Por- 
poise has  no  rostrum,  but  a  short  and  uniformly  convex 
muzzle.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  Econ.  II.  193  The  grand 
shoal.. of  wnich  the  arrival  is  announced  by  the  number 
of  its  greedy  attendants,  the  gannet,  the  gull,  the  shark, 
and  the  porpus. 

/3.  4-5  purpays,  5  -peys,  -paysse,  -poys, 
pourpays,  5-6  purpose. 

1400-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  603  Famulo  . .  por- 
tanti  j  purpays.  £1440  Anc,  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord. 
(r7co)  427  Make  the  nombuls  of  purpoys.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  417/1  Purpeys,  fysche.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nur- 
ture 724  Purpose  rested  on  coles,  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues 
12/2  Fro  the  see  to  you  come  Whales,  pourpays  [F. 
Balainnes,  pore  de  mer],  1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  vi.  27  The 
Monsters  of  the  sea.  .are  ceats  purposes  and  such  like. 

7.  6  pork  pisce,  porkepes,  6-7  porcpisce, 
7  porcpis,  porkpisoe,  porcupisoe,  -pice,  -pise, 
porcipize,  poro'pisoe. 

1563  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  t.  (1593)  TO  The  ugly  scales 
and  pork  pisces  now  to  and  fro  did  flote.  1595  SPENSER 
Colin  Clout  251  His  heard  Of  stinking  Scales  and  Porcpisces. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  VHI.  iii.  739  A  great  dead  fish, 
round  like  a  Porcpis.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  67  A 
Sturgeon,  a  Sea-Calfe,  a  Porcipize.  1661  FELTHAM  Low 
Countries  in  Resolves,  etc.  60  The  people  that  thrive  and 
grow  rich  by  war,  like  the  Porcpisce,  that  playes  in  the 
storm.  1678  DRYDEN  All/or  Loveiv.i,  Her  Eunuch  there  ! 
That  Porc'pisce  bodes  ill  Weather.  1684  O'FLAHERTY  W. 
Connaught  (Irish  Arch.  Soc.)  105  Eighteen  porcupices.. 
were  taken  near  Tombeola. 

b.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  porpoise  beef,  diving, 
hide,  lace,  oil,  skin ;  porpoise-like  adj.  and  adv. 

•11533  LD-  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Attrel.  (1546)  Nvj, 
His  shooes  of  a  porkepes  skynne.  1555  EDEN  Decades  351 
U  his  cape  may  be  easely  knowen,  by  reason  the  rysynge  of 
it  is  lyke  a  porpose  hedde.  1618  BRETON  Courtier  ^Country- 
Man  (Grosart)  14/1  Agreat  man .  .sent  him  for  a  great  dainty 
a  Porpose  Pye  or  two  cold.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondiliert  i. 
xxxi,  The  Prince,  could  Porpoise-like  in  Tempests  play. 
1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  nt.  376/1 
Some  find  porpoise-oil  to  give  most  uniform  satisfaction 


PORK. 

(for  lubricating  a  walch].  1894  OutiitfdJ.S.)  XXIV.  123/1 
The  oild  porpoise-hide  lliigh-bools.  1898  F.  T.  BULLEN 
Cruise  Cachalot  19  Porpoise  beef  improves  vastly  by  keeping. 
1905  West  in.  Gaz.  26  Aug.  9/2  The  'Plunger'  wa^put  through 


her  paces  at  porpoise  diving,  ascending  repeatedly  to  tl 
surface,  long  enough  to  get  her  bearings,  and  immediately 
disappearing  again. 

Porporate  (p^jpor^t),  a.  rare.  [ad.  It.  por- 
porato,  epithet  of  a  Cardinal :— L.  purpuratus  clad 
in  purple,  PUBPUBATE,  f.  purpura  purple :  see 
-ATE  2.J  Clad  or  robed  in  purple. 

1868  BROWNING  Ringfy  Bk.  \.  22^  Paul  shall  be  porpo- 
rate,  and  Girolamo  step  Red-stockinged  in  the  presence 
when  you  choose. 

Porpore,-pre,-pur(e,obs.  K.purpuie,  VORPLE. 
Porpos,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  POKPOISE,  PURPOSE. 
Porpoynte,  -pyn :  see  PORCUPINE  p,  7. 
Porpriae,  variant  of  POURPWSE  Obs.,  precinct. 
Porpuis(e,  -pus,  -pys(he,  obs.  ff.  POBPOISE. 
Porr,  purr  (pi>i>  pw),  st.    Now  dial.    Also 
4-5,  9  Por,  6  porh(e,  9  pore,  pur.     [f.  POBR  ».] 

1.  A  fire  poker. 

1337-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  124,  j  porr  pro 
cammo,  ixd.  1387-8  Ibid.  366  In  emendacione  tinins  por 
de  ferro.  1407-9  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1897)  XII.  518  In  iii 

rrres  alias  naundirens.  1564  Wills  fy  lav.  N.  C.  (Surtees) 
223  One  Iron  chimney,  one  porr,  one  payre  of  toynges. 
1619  in  ffaworth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  265  For  mendinge 
the  kitchinge  fire  porre.  111700  13.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Poker,  a  pointed  Porr  to  raise  the  Fire.  1825  CROCKETT 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Por,  Pore,  a  poker  for  stirring  the  fire.  1855 
ROBINSON  Wkitby  Gloss.,  Porr,  the  fire-poker. 

2.  A  thrust,  a  poke;  a  kick. 

1589  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  273  Missing  his 
ward,  hegettesaporhat  the  left  pape,  wharof  he  dies.  Ibid. 
275  A  porhe  of  a  rapper.  1844  JAMIE  Mnit  of  Meat-its  155 
(E.D.D.)  A  simple  pur  wi'  a  bodie's  fit  Maks  't  rin  a  most 
prodigious  bit.  1888  Sheffield  Glass,  s.  v..  He  gave  him  a 
pur  in  the  side  with  his  thumb. 

3.  fig.  A  state  of  agitation  or  trouble. 

1843  H.  J.  DANIEL  Bride  ofScio  175  In  sich  a  pore.  1865 
TKEGELLAS  Cornish.  Tales  (1868)  84  Nothing  but  pors  will  be 
this  night. 

Porr,  purr  (pp-i,  P*>J),  v.  Now  only  dtal, 
Forms:  4-6  porre,  6  poore,  6-  por(r,  pore,  9 
pur(r.  [ME.  porre  =  MDu.  porreti  (pun-en), 
Du.  porrcn,  MLG.,  LG.  (whence  Ger.)  purren 
(LG.  also  puren},  MHG.  phnrren,  Ger.  dial. 
pfurren,  Dan.  (from  LG.)  purre,  to  poke,  prod, 
thrust,  stir  up,  instigate.  Cf.  Gael.,  Ir.  purr  to 
thrust,  drive,  jerk  ;  app.  from  English. 

This  verb  has  the  appearance  of  being  of  onomatopoeic 
origin,  ffirr  being  a  natural  expression  of  thrusting,  liut 
its  common  use  in  ME.,  MDu.,  and  MLG.,  indicates  a 
common  origin  in  WGer.,and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  trace 
of  it  is  found  in  any  of  the  langs.  before  the  I4th  C.] 

1.  trans.  To  thrust,  prod,  poke,  push  (anything), 
as  with  a  spear  or  stick.     In  mod.  dial  esp.  used 
of  poking  the  fire  :  cf.  PORR  si.  i. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5560  pai  sett  in  a  sadd  sowme  & 
sailid  his  knijtis,  Porris  doun  of  his  princes  &  persys  |>ar 
schildis.  issa  MORE  Cmfut.  Tindale  Wks.  432/2  He  . . 
gyrneth  as  a  dogge  dooeth,  when  one  porreth  hym  in  the 
teeth  with  a  stycke.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  155/38  To  Podde 
or  porre,  ptitigcre.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Purr,  to  stir, 
poke,  esp. . .  the  fire  [or]  the  embers  of  a  brick  oven.  (Cited 
from  Lancashire,  Lincoln,  East  Anglia.) 

b.  To  thrust,  push,  poke  (anything)  in,  etc.; 
refl.  to  intrude. 

iS73-8o  BARET  Alv.  P  579  To  porre  in.  1870  AXON  Black 
Knt.  43  (Lanes.)  If  he  were  to  pur  his  ugly  face  through 
th'  dur  hoyle.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropshire  \VordJ>k. 
s.  v.,  'Er  hanna  invited  me,  so  I  shanna  pore  myself. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  poke  or  thrust. 

1560  BECON  New  Catech.  Wks.  I.  519  Let  them  not  bite 
their  lippes,  nor  scratte  their  heade,  nor  rubbe  theyr  elbowes, 
nor  pore  in  theyr  eares.  c  1566  Merie  Tales  of  Skelton  in 
S.'s  Wks.  (1843)  I.  p.  Ix,  Then  with  her  distaff  she  would 
poore  in  at  hym. 

3.  tram.  To  stuff,  stop,  cram,  fill  (a  receptacle 
or  space)  with  anything. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clx[U  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Hurden..is  clensinge  of  offal  of  hempe  o)>er  of  flaxe  and 
men  in  olde  tyme  cleped  it  stipa  as  it  were  stoppinge  o|xr 
porringe  for  berwib  chynes  and  cliftes  of  schippes  beene 
porred  and  stoppid.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Cott/ercio,  to  stuffe, 
or  porre.  1777  Horn  Sutsccivz  335  (E.  D.  D.)  You  quite 
pore  me. 

4.  To  thrust  or  push  with  the  foot ;   to  kick, 
'  esp.  to  kick  with  thick  boots  or  clogs '  (E.  D. 
Diet,  cited  from  Lancash.,  Chesh.,  Derby). 

1812,  1837  [implied  in  purring,  pnrrer  below),  c  1860 
STATON  Rays  fro'  th'  Loomexary  (Bolton)  37  Hoo  up  wi  har 
foot  an  purred  th'  book  reet  into  th'  lone.  1867  Wigan 
Observer  23  Feb.,  But  Shaw  would  not  give  over,  and 
'purred  '  me  behind  the  ear  as  I  was  picking  my  money  up. 
1886  B.  BRIERLEY  Cast  upon  WWrfxxiii.  279  Folk  thinkin 
if  they  con  purr  a  clod  i'  pieces . .  they're  fit  for  a  farmtn_  job. 

Hence  Po-rrinff, pvrrring  vbl.  sb. (also  altnb.}; 
Po'rrer.pu'rrer,  a  heavy  boot  or  clog  to  kick  with. 

15. .  in  Retrospective  Rev.  Feb.  (1853)  208  Lyke  as  the  fissher 
wolle  take  on  hym  to  selle  An  ele  in  Themmys  by  porrynge 
with  his  spere.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  182  Yf  the  cattell..be 
nat  kepte  fro  the  leese  :  they  wyll  be  in  parel  of  brastynge, 
for  porrynge.  1717  Closehirn  Inv.  (Nithsdale)  (Jam.),  A 
chimney  tongues,  and  shovel,  a  porring  iron,  and  hearth 
besome.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  249  Carter.. sent  forth 
from  the  purring  part  of  Lancashire.  1827  Blitckii'.  •"{•«• 
Oct.  453/1  One  smashed  his  os  frontis  with  the  nailed  htel 
of  a  two-pound  wooden  clog,  a  Preston  Purrer.  1855  MRS. 
GASKELL  North  ,r  £.  xxv,  He  and  I  will  have  an  up  and 


PORRACEOUS. 

down  fight,  purring  an'  a'.  1899  Birmingham  H',My  Pest 
21  Jan.  12/4  You  put  your  pun  ing  clogs  on,  and  you  insisted 
on  having  a  purring  match  with  Grey. 

Forraceous  (p^i-Jos),  a.  Also  7-9  erron. 
-acious.  [f.  1,.  porraceus  of  or  like  leeks,  leek- 
green,  {.porntm  leek:  see  -ACEOUS.  So  F. porraci^\ 
Of  the  nature  or  colour  of  the  leek ;  leek-green. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MAKKII.  Country  Farme  198  Hard  tumours, 
whether  scirrous  or  porracious.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg. 
Treat.  VI.  vii.  432  If  the  lesser  Intestines  be  wounded,  he 
will  b«  troubled  with  poraceous  Vomiting.  1730  STUART  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  347  The  Vomiting  of  porraceous 
Bile.  1847  E.  J.  SEYMOUR  Severe  Dis.  I.  48  It  is  known . . 
as  'porracious  vomiting',  or  leek-green  sickness,  from  its 
colour.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp.  x,  The  queerly- 
formed  porraceous  glass  bottle. 

Porray,  porrey.  Now^V-.  Forms :  a.  5  porre, 
-7,  -ay,  -ey,  (poyra,  8  poiree,  porree).  0.  5 
pur(r)e,  8-  Sc.  purry.  y.  4-5  perre,  5  -ey(e,  -y(e, 
pereye,  6  perrie.  [ME.  a.  OF./onfcr-late  and 
med.L.  porrala,  f.  pornim  leek  +  -ata :  see  -ADE. 
The  mod.F.  poirie  goes  with  poireau,  OH.  parrel, 
porreau  leek.  The  history  of  the  7  forms  is  obscure ; 
they  may  have  another  origin. 

The  word  was  possibly  associated  in  sense  with  F  puree 
thick  soup :  cf. '  porry  of  pese '  with  F.  pitrie  lie  pois.] 

A  soup  or  broth  made  of  vegetables  (as  leeks, 
peas,  or  cabbage)  or  fish,  boiled  and  passed  through 
a  sieve,  and  added  to  soup-stock  or  almond-milk, 
with  various  flavourings. 

In  Sc.,  furry  is  pottage  made  of  chopped  kale  and  oatmeal. 

?ci39o  f'arni  of  Cury  §  70  (1780)  39  Perrey  of  Peson. 
Ibid.  §  73.  40  Take  and  seef>  white  peson  and  take  oute  p" 
perrey.  <:  1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  42  pen  Jjoroughe  fe 
wyntur  his  curse  schal  holde,  Neghe  lentone  seson  pat 
porray  be  bolde.  Ibid.  44  For  blaunchyd  porray.  Take 
thykke  my  Ike  of  almondes ..  heke  [?leke]  liedes.  Ibid., 
Porry  of  white  pese.  Ibid.  47  Porray  of  mustuls  [mussels] 
1:1430  Ttvo  Cookery.bks.  14  Blawnche  Perrye.  Take  be 
VVhyte  of  the  lekys . .  Almaunde  Mylke,  an  a  lytil  of 
Rys  [etc.  J.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  409/2  Porre,  or  purre, 
potage  (S.  pese  potage),  piseum.  £1450  Two  Cookery. 
Ms.  90  Blanche  porrey.  Take  blanche  almondes,  And 
grmde  hem,  and  drawe  hem  with  sugur  water  thorgh  a 
streynour;..l>e  white  of  lekes  [etc.].  1483  Cat  A.  An  ft. 
286/2  Portay,  porreta,  porrata.  1578  LVTE  Doiloens  in. 
xlm.  377  The  broth  of  a  chicken,  or. .  Perrie  made  of  Pease, 
or  some  other  lyke  liquor.  1780  FORBES  Dominie  Depos'ii 
9  Tartan-purry,  meal  an'  bree,  Or  butt'ry  brose.  ,11800 
in  R.  Jamieson  Pop.  Ball.  (1806)  I.  3^  Put  on  the  pat  wi' 
the  purry. 

Porrect  (p?re-kt),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  L.  porrectus 
stretched  out,  extended  :  see  next.]  Stretched  out 
or  forth;  extended,  esp.  forward. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELI.E  Entomol.  Compend.  233  Palpi  filiform 
..  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  porrect.  1816  KIUDY  & 
Sp.  Entomot.  IV.  317  Antennae..  .Porrect ..,  when  they  are 
placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  in  the  same  line  with 
the  body.  1866  E.  C.  RYE  Brit.  Beetles  87  Porrect  man- 
dibles,  one  of  which— the  left-is  toothed  on  the  lower  side. 

Porrect  (pfJre-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  porrect-,  ppl.  stem 
of  'porrigirt  to  stretch  out  in  front  of  oneself,  put 
forth,  extend,  offer,  f.  par-  =  pro-  forth  +  regfieto 
stretch,  direct.  The  pa.  pple.,  the  first  part  to  be 
used,  was  ong.porrect  (nA.L.porreclus :  cf.  prec.).] 

1.  trans.  To  stretch  out,  extend  (usually,  a  part 
of  the  body).  Now  only  in  Nat.  Hist. 

1411-10  LYDC.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxviii.  (MS.  Digby  230) 
If.  134/1  To  eche  partie  and  extremyte  Of  his  body  lyncally 
porrecte  Thoru)  nerfe  and  synewe  driven  &  directe.  1433- 
50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  17  The  Rotnane  empyre,  that  was 
uurrecte  from  the  occean  of  Briteyne  unto  the  costes  of 
Ptrsida.  1816  HOR.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  II.  94  The 
Doctor  again  porrecting  his  forefingers.  1874  WESTWOOD 
J/ifsaur  Enlont.  Oxon.  24  The  prosternum  is  corrected  in 
liont  of  the  antenor  coxae,  forming  a  sharp,  compressed, 
curved  and  setose  point. 

b.  To  hold  (a  thing)  out  to  some  one  for  his 
acceptance  :  cf.  PORRECTION  i.  1 Obs.  rare. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  181  Supposynge  hym  to 
have  porrecte  the  chesable  after  to  [sic]  masse  to  oon  of 
his  ministres. 

t2.  To  direct  or  present  (a  prayer  or  petition). 

CI415  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's**  And  he..felle  downe 

forne  the  Awter,  porrectynge  his  meke  prayers  to  heuyn. 
1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  266  The  praiere  of  certeyn  peti- 
Clones  whech  were  porrect  in  the  Parlement.  1483  in  Lett. 
Rich.  Ill  f,  Hm.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  12  A  bill  of  peticion  which 

!  Iprdes..and  the  commons.. solemplye  porrected  unto 
the  kmges  highnes. 

3.  To  put  forward,  tender  (a  document,  etc.)  ;  to 
produce  or  submit  for  examination  or  correction. 
Ot'!.  exc.  in  eccl.  law. 

"774  Bp.  HALLIFAX  Anal.  Rom.  Law  (1705)  96  By  the 

icw  Law  an  Actor  gave  caution  to  contest  the  Suit,  within 

two  Months  after  porrecting  his  Libel.    1848  in  State  Trials 

.it.'  %      P°r.'ett  a  schedule,  which  I  pray  to  be  read. 

Hharlon  s  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5),  Porrecting,  producing 

xauunalion  or  taxation,  as  porrecting  a  bill  of  costs,  by 

a .proctor.   ,880  Times  22  Dec.,  It  is  part  of  the  old  practice 

it  the  promoter  of  the  suit  should  draw  up  the  sentence 

and    potrecfit  as  it  is  called,  to  the  Judge  for  his  adoption! 

i     1°  any  aller:"'0n5  that  he  may  make. 
D.  humorously.  To  tender,  deal  out. 

ne'Si  Fi^DlS?  Tr'"  ratrM  No'  '3  Which  !  no  soon« 
nan  I  porrected  him  a  remembrance  over  the  face 

lence  Porre'cted///.  a.,  extended  forward. 
1653  R  SANDERS  Physiogn.  277  Consider  the  porrected 
fo.ni  of  the  nose.     1848   HARDY  in  Pnc.  Bcnv.  A'af.  Club 
I.INO.&.  3^7  I  he  antennas  are  distant,  porrected 
>o  Porre  ctate  a.  ,890  in  Cent.  Diet. 
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Porrection  (pfJre-kJan).  [ad.  ^.porrectiSn-ein, 
n.  of  action  I.  porriglre :  see  prec.  So  F.  porrec- 
tioa.] 

1 1.  Stretching  out ;  extension.  Obs.  rare. 

1649  BULWER  Pat/umyot.  n.  iv.  154  The  Broad  Muscle., 
by  its  correction .  .may  serve  to  open  the  Eye. 

2.  The  action  of  holding  out  for  acceptance; 
proffering ;  offer ;  presentation.  Now  only  Eccl. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  322  With  Porrections  or 
Surrenders  of  the  Submissive  Herba  (porrigere  her  tarn]  or 
of  the  more  Victorious  Palm  or  I-aurci.  1890  Guardian 
25  June  1030/2  This  decree  declared  the  perfection  of  the 
cup  and  paten  to  be  the  matter  essential  to  validity  in  the 
ordination  of  priests.  185)7  Tablet  8  May  726  How  are  we 
to  account  for  their  retaining  the  porrection  or  delivery  of 
the  Gospel  Book? 

Porret  (pc'ret).  Now  only  dial.  Forms:  4 
porete,  (porrecte),  4-6  poret,  porett(e,  5  por- 
rete,  -ette,  5-7  (9  dial.)  porret,  9  dial.  pouret(t, 
purrit.  [ME.  poret,  poretle,  a.  OF.  poret  leek 
(also  poretle  small  kind  of  onion),  f.  L  porrum 
leek  +  dim.  suffix  -et  (-ette},  -ET.]  A  young  leek 
or  onion  ;  a  scallion. 

(c  1165  Vac.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  555/7  Porins, 

1.  poret,  i.  lek.]    1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  273,   I  haue 
porettes  and  percyl  and  moni  Colplontes.    a  1400  Pistill  of 
Susan  107  pe  persel,  \K  passenep,  poretes  to  preue.     1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Lee.  267/2  Thou  etar  of  porrette  wene  thou 
to  take  me  out  of  myn  hows.     1530   PALSOR.  256/2  Porret 
yong  lekes,  porette.     1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xxxix.  (1878)  04 
Seedes  and  herbes  for  the  Kitchen.  .31  Poret.     1641$  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  323  Why  Garlick,  Molyes,  and  Porrets 
have  white  roots,  deep  green  leaves,  and  blacke  seeds  ?    1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Porret,  the  common  name  of  the  plant 
Allium  porrum. 

Porrey :  see  POBKAV. 

Porridge  (pjrridz,),  sl>.  Forms :  6  porage,  por- 
radge,  6-7  -edge,  6-8  -ige,  6-8  (9  dial.)  -age,  7 
-idg,  Sc.  (9  dial.)  -itch,  7-  porridge.  0.  6  parage, 
8  dial,  parrage,  9  Sc.  parridge,  -itch.  [Altered 
form  of  POTTAGE,  PODDISH  (cf.  PORRINGER).  In 
sense  I,  possibly  influenced  by  PORBAT.  In  Sc.  and 
Eng.  dial.,  usually  construed  as  collective  plural.] 

f  1.  Pottage  or  soup  made  by  stewing  vegetables, 
herbs,  or  meat,  often  thickened  with  pot-barley  or 
other  farinaceous  addition.  Cf.  GRUEL  st.  3.  Obs. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1070  Ye  have  alredy 
eaten  your  porage.  1538  BALE  Thre  Lames  1566  They 
loue  no  pese  porrege  nor  yet  reade  hearynges  in  lent.  1550 
LEVER  Stria.  (Arb.)  122  Hauyng  a  fewe  porage  made  of 
the  brothe  of  the  same  byefc,  wyth  salte  and  otemell.  1561 
HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  18  b,  Take  a  dishe  full  of  Hempe 
sede  . .  Braye  it  well  and  strayne  it  wyth  warme  water  so 
that  it  become  as  a  thyn  parage.  1573  Tiadalt't  Obed. 
Chr.  Man  Wks.  166  If  the  porage  [r528  podech]  be  burned 
. .  or  the  meate  ouer  rosted,  we  say  The  bishop  hath  put  his 
foote  in  the  potte.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Herestath's  Husb.  11. 
(1586)  56  This  sort  [of  Colwoorts]..is  sod  with  Baken  and 
vsed  in  Porredge.  i6o«  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  iv,  He  will 
eate  a  legge  of  mutton,  while  I  am  in  my  porridge.  1660-1 
PEPYS  Diary  25  Feb.,  There  we  did  eat  some  nettle  porrige, 
which  was  made  on  purpose  to  day,,  .and  was  very  good 
1748  SUSANNA  DARWIN  m  E.  Darwin's  Life  (1879)  8  Till 
one,  Pease  Porrage,  Pottatoes  and  Apple  Pye.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Porridgt. .,  food  made  by  boiling  meat  in  water  • 
broth.  1805  ffed.  Jml.  XIV.  427  Some  persons  have  been 
rendered  delirious  by  eating  porridge,  wherein  it  [Fool's 
parsley]  had  been  used  instead  of  parsley. 

b.  See  PLUM-PORRIDGE. 

2.  A  soft  food  made  by  stirring  oatmeal  (or  occas. 
some  other  meal  or  cereal)  into  boiling  water  (or 
milk)  ;  in  cooling,  it  becomes  more  or  less  con- 
gealed.   Often  with,  distinguishing  word,  as  oatmeal 
p.,  wheatmeal p.,  rice  p. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Bill  of  Fare  Comedies,  etc.  (1651) 
228  Imprimis  some  Rice  Porredge,  sweet,  and  hot.  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xin.  §  86  Here  he  had  such  Meat 
and  Porridge  as  such  People  use  to  have.  1705  WALL  Hist. 
Inf.  Baft.  (r844)  I.  xix.  355  Having  his  belly  filled,  and  his 


;ude  parritch  eneugh.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xix.  193 
-ooked  them  a  porridge  of  meat-biscuits  and  pea-soup. 
1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  ix.  139  Oatmeal  porridge  formed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  people's  food. 

8-  *•  fig-  A  conglomeration,  a  hotchpotch ;  un- 
substantial stuff. 

1641  G.CALSINE  (///&)  A  Messe  of  Pottage,  very  well  seasoned 
and  crumbd,  with  Bread  of  Life,,  .against  the  contumelious 
slanderers  of  the  Divine  Service,  terming  it  Porrage.  1661 
PEPYS  Diary  24  Aug.,  Young  people,  .crying  out '  Porridge  ' 
often  and  seditiously  in  the  Church,  and  they  took  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book,  they  say,  away.  1705  HICKEHINGILL 
Pnest-cr.  n.  n.  23  All  other  Devotion  in  the  Church  is  but 
Porridge,  as  they  prophanely  word  it ;  give  us  Sermons, 
Sermons,  Long-winded  Sermons.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  V.  41  A.  .sermon,  in  which  there  are  some  good  moral 
and  religious  sentiments, .  .mixed  up  in  a  sort  of  porridge  of 
various  political  opinions  and  reflexions.  1851  P.  Parley's 
Ann.  8r  Peter  Parley's  literary  porridge  for  the  month  of 
March. 

b.  trans/.  Something  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
soup  or  porridge. 

1700  S.  SEWALL  Diary  5  Dec.,  Because  of  the  Porrige  of 
snow,  Bearers,  .rid  to  the  Grave. 

4.  In  proverbial  phrases  ;  e.g.  a  mess  of  porridge : 
see  MESS  s/>.  2  ;  not  to  earn  salt  to  one's  porridge, 
i.e.  to  earn  practically  nothing ;  to  keep  one's  breath 


POEBY. 

;  to  cool  one's  (own)  porridge,  to  reserve  one's  advice, 
etc.  for  one's  own  use  (cf.  POTTAGE  4). 

IS9«  NASIIE  Saffron  WaUttt  75  He  carries  the  poake  for 
j  a  messe  of  porredge  in  ChrUts  Colledge.  1678  DRVOEN 
1  LimberHam  iv.  i,  That  is  a  chip  in  porridge;  it  is  just 
nothing.  1604  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxviii.  (1737)  129 
Spare  your  Breath  to  cool  your  Porridge.  1764  FOOTK 
Patron  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  335,  I  never  got  salt  to  my  porridge 
till  I  mounted  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Alort.  xxxvi,  Hold  your  peace,  sir,. .and  keep  your  ain 
breath  to  cool  your  ain  porridge.  1836  Mafopico  35 
(E.  D.  D.),  It's  as  plain  as  parridge  that  he  was  both  a 
Roman  and  Socinian. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  porridge  basin,  bowl, 
dish, pan, seasoner,  -supping;  porridge-faced,  -fed, 
-like  adjs.  ;  t  porridge-belly  :  see  quots. ;  por- 
riUge-ice,  broken  ice  forced  into  a  continuous 
mass,  pack-ice ;  porridge-pot,  the  pot  in  which 
porridge  is  cooked ;  porridge-stick,  a  stick  used 
for  stirring  porridge;  porridge-time  (Sc.  and 
dial.),  breakfast-time  (or  supper-time). 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Grand  potager,  or 
tuaiigeiir  de  potage,  a  "porrige  belly.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 


water  was  lull  of  "porridge-ice.  1589 
Perc.  Ded.  2  A  large  P.  with  a  wide  mouth  like  a  *por- 
radge  pott.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  vi,  Love  and 
raw  pease  are  two  ill  things  in  the  porridge-pot.  1895 
DOYLE  Stark  Munroe  Lett.  iii.  (1002)  53  Always  a  lady, 


Hence  Fo-rridge  v.,  a.  inlr.  to  form  porridge  ; 
b.  trans,  to  supply  with  porridge  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890) ;  Po-rrldgy  a.,  resembling  porridge. 

1619  WINTHROP  Let.  in  New  Eng.  (1853)  I.  435  Let  my  son 
Henry  provide  such  peas  as  will  porridge  well,  or  else  none. 
1859  ATKINSON  Walks  4-  Talks  (1892)  356  Their  damp  cloud 
seats  and  porridgy  mists.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III. 
791  Becoming  gradually  thicker,  till  in  the  second  week 
a  porridgy  consistency  may  be  attained. 

Porriginous  (p/ri-d^inas),  a.  [ad.  L.  porri- 
ginSsus  full  of  scurf,  f.  porrigo,  -inem  scurf,  dan- 
druff:  see  -ous.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with  porrigo. 

1818  Glasgow  Med.  Jrnl.  i  Feb.,  Porriginous  ophthalmia 
is  a  disease  of  early  life.  1841  T.  H.  BURGESS  Man.  Dis. 
Skin  164  They  have  described  six  varieties  . .  under  the 
title  of  porriginous  eruptions. 

II  PorrigO  (p^rai-go).  Path.  [L.  porrigo  scurf, 
dandruff.]  A  name  for  several  diseases  of  the  scalp 
characterized  by  scaly  eruptions. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Porrigo,. .  Scurf  or  Scales  on  the  Head,  Eye- 
brows, or  Beard,  a  1801  W.  HEBERDEN  Comm.  xxiii.  (1806) 
127  The  porrigo,  or  scald  head,  begins  with  little  spots  of 
a  branny  scurf.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  526 
Recognised  as  a  distinct  disease  under  the  name  of '  Con- 
tagious pori  igo '. 

Porringer  (pp'rindjai).  Forms :  a.  6  por- 
(r)eger.  porrager.  ft.  6  porrynger,  6-7porin- 
ger,  7  porrenger,  7-  porringer.  [An  alteration 
of  the  earlier  potager,  poddinger,  going  with  por- 
ridge from  potage,  poddige.  For  the  »  cf.  passen- 
ger, messenger]  A  small  basin  or  similar  vessel 
of  metal,  earthenware,  or  wood,  from  which  soup, 
broth,  porridge,  children's  food,  etc.,  is  eaten : 
variously  specialized  in  different  localities:  see 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1511  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  iis,iiij  sawcers  of  pewter,iij 
poregers  of  pewter.  1538  Ibid.  135,  vj  pewter  porryngers. 
1578  in  Gentl.  Mag.  July  (i860  36,  vi.  porragers  of  pwter, 
xiuf.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  239  Put  the  iuyce 
into  a  Tinne  Poringer.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  V.  145  From  Spaine,  what  bringeth  our  Traueller? 
A  scull  cround  hat  of  the  fashion  of  an  oide  deepe  porringer. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  64.  1661  PEPYS  Diary 
29  May,  Rose  early,  and  put  six  spoons  and  a  porringer  of 
silver  m  my  pocket  to  give  away  to-day.  1784  FRANKUN 
Antobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  102,  I  ate  it  out  of  a  two-penny 
earthen  porringer.  1708  WORDSW.  We  are  Seven  47  And 
often  after  sunset,  Sir,  when  it  is  light  and  fair,  I  take  my 
little  porringer,  And  eat  my  supper  there.  1840  DICKENS 


pipkin,  _  t_ 

NAPHEYS  Prev.  *  Cure  Dis.  it.  ii  431  A  porringer,  gradu- 
ated so  as  to  mark  the  quantity  of  its  contents,  is  useful. 

b.   A  hat  or  cap  resembling  a  porringer :   cf. 
quot,  1 594  in  prec.  humorous. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  YIItt  v.  iv.  So  A  Habbetdashers  Wife 
.  .laird  vpon  me  till  her pmck'd  porrenger  fell  off  her  head. 
1810  W.  IRVING  SketMk.,  Littlt  Brit,  f  j6  There  is  the 
little  man  with  a  velvet  porringer  on  his  head. 

o.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

i860  MOTLEY  ffethcrl.  (1868)  I.  ii.  39  Their  little  velvet 
porringer-caps  stuck  on  the  sides  of  their  heads.  1901 
Athenaeum  27  July  132/1  Another  of  these  porringer -shaped 
cups  with  two  handles. 

Hence  Po'rringerfal. 

1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Dec.  1517/1  Half  a  porringerful 
of  Foul  fluid  making  its  escape. 

Porriwiggle,  variant  of  POLLIWOO. 

PO'rry.  Silk  Weaving.  [?]  The  portion  of  the 
warp  lying  between  the  warp-roll  or  beam  and  the 
back  of  the  heddles  or  harness  through  which 
the  threads  pass. 

1790  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  166  A  power  of  shortening 
the  porry  occasionally.  Ibiri.  169  The  pony  may  ')<•  made 


po 
Se 


PORT. 

of  any  length.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER.  £/#•  Mmaif.  274  Re- 
moving all  roughnesses  and  inequalities  in  the  warp  threads, 
or,  as  the  weavers  call  it,  picking  the  porry. 

Porry  :  see  POBBAY.  Pors,  -e,  obs.  f.  PURSE. 
Porselan,  -seland,  -slin,  obs.  ff.  PORCELAIN. 
Porselane,  -sulaigne,  obs.  ff.  PDBSLANE.  Por- 
sewe,  -sue,  obs.  ff.  PURSUE.  Porsyllogism, 
var.  of  PROSYLLOGISM. 

Port  (po».it.),  sbl  Also  4-6  porte,  5  poort. 
fOE  tort  haven,  harbour,  ad.  L.  port-its  haven, 
harbour.  In  ME.  reinforced  by  F.  port  (=  Pr. 

rt,  Sp.  puerto,  Pg.,  It.  porto}  of  same  origin. 

nse  5  directly  from  OK.] 

1.  1.  A  place  by  the  shore  where  ships  may 
run  in  for  shelter  from  storms,  or  to  load  and 
unload  ;  a  harbour,  a  haven. 

eta*  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  20  ponne  is  an  port  on  suoe- 
weardumbzmlande.bonemanhaitSciringesheal.    I/>id.%2i, 
He  seslode  on  fif  daxan  to  ba:m  porte  be  mon  ha;t  act  Haebum.    i 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  31  At  a  hauen  of  Sandwich,    I 
in  pe  porlis  mouth.     1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  288  He  ar-    . 
ryveth  :  Sauf  in  the  port  of  Antioche.    '43»-5°  tr.  lligdcn    | 
(Rolls)  1  1.  163  Hauenge  also  more  plesaunte  portes  [  L.  portus 
accommodations,  1387  more  profitable  hauenesj.      '455-6 
Cat.  Anc.  Kec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  290  A]  maner  schyppys 
that  cumyth  withyn  the  portys  of  the  cittie  of  Dyvelyng. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON    tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  m.   3   Ihe 
yles  Baleares..haue  good  ports.     Ibid.  xi.  13  We  arryued 
at  the  porte  of  Bone.      1687   A.   LOVELL  tr.    Thevenot  s 
Trav.  I.  8  Being  Master  of  that  Isle,  they  could  break 
the  Chain  that  secured  the  Port,  which  was  stretched  from 
the  Castle  St.  Angelo  to  the  Spur  of  the  said  Isle.     1716 
SWIFT  Gulliver  11.  viii,  To  set  me  safe  ashore  in  the  first  port 
where  we  arrived.    1887  STEVENSON  Underwoods  xxviii.  61 
I  must  arise..  and  to  port  Some  lost  complaining  seaman 
pilot  home. 

b.  Jig.  A  place,  position,  or  condition  which  one 
takes  refuge  in,  or  endeavours  to  arrive  at. 

1416  LVDG.  DC  Gull.  Pilgr.  16587  To  aryven  vp  at  so 
holsom  a  Port,  and  at  so  notable  an  havene,  to  ffynde 
Rcffuyt  and  Refuge,  O  blyssed  lady,  in  the.  c  1430  —  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  238  Thoruhe  helpe  of  Jhesu,  at  gracious 
poort  t'aryve,  Ther  to  have  mercy  kneelyng  on  our  kne. 
ISSS  HOOPER  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  152  He  by 
prater  humbly  resorted  vnto  god  as  the  onely  porte  of  con- 
solation. 1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  vii,  'Harmon's,  up 
Battle  Bridge  way'.  Mr.  Wegg  admits  that  he  is  bound 
for  that  port.  1879  Echo  No.  3273.  2  Doubt  was  expressed 

.  .  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  measure  reaching  port  this  year. 

2.  A  town  or  place  possessing  a  harbour  to  which 
vessels  resort  to  load  or  unload,  from  which  they 
start  or  at  which  they  finish  tlieir  voyages;  spec. 
a  place  where  customs  officers  are  stationed  to 
supervise  the  entry  of  goods. 

Often  as  a  part  of  the  proper  name  of  towns,  etc.,  which 
are  also  harbours,  e.  g.  Port  Arthur,  Port  Chalmers,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Port  Erin,  Port  Glasgow,  Port  Patrick,  Port 
Royal,  Port  Said,  Port  Victoria;  also  in  composition  as 
Bridport,  Devonport,  Maryport,  etc. 

0900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  i.  8  3  (1890)  250,  &  hine  gelasdde 
to  bam  porte,  be  is  nemned  Cwaentwic  [Etaples].     [1340  Act 
14  Earn.  Ill,  Stat.  n.  c.  4  Les  Custumers  des  portz  ou  les 
leynes  se  chargeront    [etc.].]     £'400    MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
viii.  29  Men  may  passe  by  see  to  be  porte  laffe.      1431 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  417/2  Other  Havenes  under  the  Port  of 
Chichester.    1486  C'TESS  OF  OXFORD  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett. 
(1880)  7  That  such  wetche.  .be  used  and  hadde  in  the  poorts, 
and  creks.    1487  Act  3  Hen.  Vll,  c.  7  Every  merchaunt.  . 
which  shall  bryng..eny  maner  of  goodez  into  any  porte 
within  this  realme.    Ibid.  ,  The  custumers  of  the  seid  porte. 
'535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xxvii.  i  Tyre,  which  is  a  porte  off  the 
see  yl  occupieth  with  moch  people,    a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VIII  260  The  French*  kyng  wrote  to  the  Emperor.  . 
that  his  armie  had  gotten  the  isle  of  Wight,  the  Portes  of 
Hampton  and  Portesmouth,  &  diuerse  other  places.    1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  211  The  priviledges  of  a 
port  or  haven  town.     1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat,  Hist.  Eng,  II. 
Norfolk  75  This  is  the  greatest  Port  for  Importation.    1766 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  264  These  legal  ports  were  un- 
doubtedly at  first  assigned  by  the  crown  ;  since.  to  each  of 
them  a  court  of  portmote  is  incident,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  must  flow  from  the  royal  authority.     1849  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  302  The  profit  of  conveying  bullion  and 
other  valuable  commodities  from  port  to  port. 
b.  Close  port,  free  port:  see  quots. 
1567  Sc.  Acts  jfas.  VI  (1814)  III.  42/1  It  salbe  lesum  to  na 
strangear  .  .  To  lois  or  laid  hot  at  fre  portis  alanerly  vnder  be 
pane  of  confiscatioun.    1787-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Close 
Ports,  are  those  within  the  body  of  a  city  ;  as  those  of  Rhodes, 
of  Venice  (etc.].    Free  Port,,  .a  port  open  and  free  for  mer- 
chants of  all  nations  to  load  and  unload  their  vessels  in.  .  . 
Marseilles  was  declared  a  free  port  by  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV. 
hearing  date  sth  March  1669.    Free  Port  is  also  used  for 
a  total  exemption  and  franchise,  which  any  set  of  mer- 
chants enjoy,  for  goods  imported  into  a  state,  or  those  of  the 
growth  of  the   country  exported.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Close  ports,  those  which  lie  up  rivers;  a  term  in 
contradistinction  to  outsorts. 

t  3.  The  five  ports  :  -  CINQUE  POETS.  Also  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1169  pe  vif  tounes  of  be  vif  pors 
[v.rr.  ports,  -es]  he  let  walli  aboute.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  252  pe  fiue  portes  borgh  powere  be  se  had  so 
conquerd.  c  1400  Brut  235  pe  V  Portes  token  to  kepe 
hem  [sea  coasts),  and  also  the  see.  1419  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  146  Six  erles  in  their  estate  shewicf  them  alle  ;  And  the 
v.  poortis  beryng  up  the  palle.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fr 
Lim.  Mon.  xvii.  (1885)  151  Chambirlayns  off  Contreis,  be 
warden  off  be  portes,  and  such  ober.  1631  [see  FIVE  a.  i\. 

f  4.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  Obs.  rare. 

[Rendering  L.  portus,  sometimes  used  in  this  sense.) 

'555  EDKN  Decades  165  This  riuer  fauleth  into  the  furthest 
cornet  of  the  goulfe  of  Vraba  by  seuen  portes  or  mowthes. 
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II.  1 6'  (•)  A  recess  in  the  mountains  ;  a  defile, 
a  mountain  pass:    applied  esp.  to  those  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  OF.    (pi.)  port.   cTEspagne,   med.L. 
Hispani  portfis,  Pyreiisa port  us  (Du  Cange). 

[a.  OF.  (and  local  Fr.)  fort,  pi.  porz,  fort  (nth  c.  in 
Chans.Roland\ports-'&y.puertos,mtA.\J.portas  fauces,  , 
claustra  montium '  (Du  Cange,  citing  Pseudo-Turpin c  1 125), 
the  same  word  as  L.  portus  haven,  and  app.  an  ancient  local 
appiication  of  that  word,  perh.  originally  in  sense  'recesses 
of  the  mountains '  i  cf.  COVE  sb*  3,  4, '  a  recess  in  the  coast, 
or  amid  mountains ',  also  locally  in  U.  S.  a  gap,  a  pass.] 

<rizo<  LAV.  24415  Nes  na  cniht  ne  na  swem . .  from  baporz  i 
of  Spaine  to  pan  tune  of  Alemaine,  bat  bider  icomen  nere,  , 
Jif  he  iboden  weore,  al  for  ArSures  aie. 

III.  6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General  combs.,  as 
(in  senses  i,  2)  port-bell,  clearance  (CLEARANCE  8), 
-ganger  (GAUGEB  i),  guardship,  haven,  -master, 
-order,  -trade  ;  port-seining  adj. 

1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Errour  Right  Hand  51  The  'Port- 
bell  ringes,  it  is  now  about  the  eleuenth  hower.  1815  Cot. 
Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  136/2  Several  English  vessels  provided 
with  'port-clearances  were  fired  at.  1737  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE 
SI.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  xxviii.  (ed.  33)  H.  85  "Port-Guagers,  each 
661.  per  annum.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  i  July  5/1  The  "port 
euardship  of  1'Orient,  the  Caudan.  1662  OWEN  Animadv. 
on  Fiat  Lnx  Wks.  1851  XIV.  60  This  is  the  »port-haven 
of  Protestants,  whatever  real  darkness  may  be  about 
them.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  iv.  iii,  Our  «portmasters 
Are  not  so  careless  of  their  King's  command.  1706  NELSON 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  cxxiv,  'Port-orders.  1897 
Westm.  Gaz.  30  Dec.  2/2  The  'port-seizing  Power  for  the 
day  is  France,  and  the  port  seized  is  Hainan.  f  I 

D.  Special  combs. :  port-admiral,  an  admiral  i 
in  command  of  a  naval  port ;  port-bar,  (a)  a  shoal 
or  bank  across  the  entrance  to  a  port :  =  BAB  s61 
15!  (*)  =BooM  sbt  3  (Webster  1864);  port- 
bound  a.,  detained  in  port  by  contrary  winds, 
foul  weather,  etc. ;  port-charge,  harbour-due 
(see  HARBOUR  rf.1  5) ;  port-duty  =  prec. ;  port- 
head,  the  most  landward  part  of  a  harbour  (HEAD  1 
ft-  !5)>  tP°rt-Pass>  authorization  to  leave  or 
land  at  a  port :  see  PASSPORT  ;  port-pay,  wages 
due  for  time  during  which  one's  ship  is  detained 
in  port 


PORT. 

munita  '.  The  transference  of  sense  from  '  gate  '  to  '  walled 
town  with  gates  '  is  also  unlikely.  Inasmuch  as  PORT'  and 
PORT*,  though  representing  respectively  L.  portus  and 
porta,  were  both  masc.  in  OE.,  the  fact  that  this  port  was 
also  masc.  affords  no  evidence  either  way.  The_M  Fl.  words 
are  in  a  similar  position  :  there  port  '  haven  and  porte 
(later  poorfi  '  gate  '  are  both  fern.,  and,  port '  town  '  being 
also  fern.,  the  gender  gives  no  indication.  But  the  Oldest 
and  prevalent  form  of  the  word  was  port  or  poort,  porte 
being  unusual  and  late,  and  prob.  due  to  confusion  with 
porte  '  gate  ' ;  Verwijs  and  Verdain  take  it  therefore  as  cer- 
tain that  port  '  town  '  represented  L.  portus :  and  if  this 
was  so  in  Flemish,  it  was  doubtless  so  also  in  OE.  The 
Netherlandish  word  was  extensively  used  down  to  c  1500, 
and  had  numerous  derivatives  (of  which  poorter  citizen, 
poort-  or  poorterregt  burgess-ship,  citizenship,  are  still  in 
use).  Cf.  also  PORTERY.] 

Port  (po".it),  s6.3  Also  3-8  porte,  $  poort(e. 
[ME.  porte,  port,  a.  F.  porte :— L.  porta  door,  gate. 
The  cognate  langs.  had  in  this  sense  words  directly 
adopted  from  L.,  viz.  OS.  porta,  OFris.,  MLG. 
porte,  WO^porle,poort(e,  Vu.fot»-t,OHG.f/orta, 
MHG.,  Ger.  pforte,  all  fern.  OE.  had  irregularly 
port  m.  (in  form  identical  with  PORT  rf.1),  in 
several  instances  also  rendering  L.  porticus  porch, 
whence  also  OE.fjoriic,  OHG.  pforzih.  ON.  had 
also  port,  perhaps  from  OE.  If  the  OE.  port 
survived  into  ME.  (which  is  doubtful),  it  was  then 
merged  in  the  Fr.  word,  which  became  in  Sc.  the 
ordinary  word  for  the  gate  of  a  town  or  city.] 
1.  A  gate  or  gateway :  from  I4th  c.,  usually  that 
of  a  city  or  walled  town.  Now  chiefly  Sc. 
£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  13  Inngeonges  oerh  nearuo 


ha 

The   captE— .   __,,. 

permission  to  send  parties  on  shore  to  impress  seamen. 

1695  CONOREVE  Love  for  L.  in.  vi,  I  love  to  roam  about 

from  Port  to  Port . .  ;  I  could  never  abide  to  be  'Port-bound, 


Oi2Rs  'port  chardges  at  St.  Lucar.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
W.  N.  v.  i.m.(i86g)  II.  307  A  moderate 'port -duty  upon  the 
tonnage  of  the  shipping.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in 
Water  154  The  'Port-head  at  the  Custom-house  Quay. 
1678  in  Marvell  Growth  Popery  63  Having  a  Pass  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  'Port-Pass  from  Dover. 
1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  n  He  will  have  eight 
months  wages  remaining  due  to  him,  besides  his  'port-pay, 
t  Port,  sb.z  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  or  in  Comb.  [OE. 
port  m.  =  MFl.,  WDn.port  fern.,  town,  burgh,  city. 
In  origin,  the  same  word  either  as  the  prec.  or  as 
the  following ;  its  proper  place  being  somewhat 
doubtful,  it  is  here  provisionally  separated,  and 
placed  between  the  two.  See  Note  below.] 

A  town  :  perhaps  spec.,  a  walled  town,  or  a 
market-town ;  but  identified  with  btirh  as  a  ren- 
dering of  L.  clvitas,  and,  like  '  town ',  contrasted 
with  uppelond '  country '. 

(The  Netherlandish  tort  was  identified  with  torch,  and, 
generally,  with  stat '  city ' ;  hut  was  app.  also  applicable  to 
places  inferior  in  rank  or  privileges  to  a  city.) 

901-924  Laws  Eadw.  /,  i.  c.  i  Ic  wille  pact,  .nan  man  ne 
ceapige  butan  porte  \extraportwn\  ac  haebbe  paes  portgere- 
fan  rewitnesse  o33e  ooera  unjelijenra  manna.  £950  Lin- 
disf. Gosp.,  Capitula  Lcctionum  Malt.  xxxl.  (ed.  Skeat 
18),  In  ciuitate  sua,  gloss  in  buruj  vet  in  port  his.  Ibid. 
xxxx,  Increpat  ciuitates,  gl.  burjas  zr/portas.  Ibid.  Mark 
vi.  6  Et  circumibat  castella,  gl.  ymb-eode  Sa  portas.  10.. 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1010  Da  com  se  here  to  Hamtune,  and 
pone  port  sona  forbasrndon.  «  noo  Ibid^.  (an.  1052  MS.  D, 
Wore.),  pa  ferdon  his  men  dyslice  aefter  inne,  &  sunme  man 
oislojon  of  bam  porte  [i.  e.  Dover],  &  oSer  man  of  bam  porte 
heora  geferan.  a  1 122  Ibid.  an.  1087  (Laud  M  S.)  Se  cyng . . 
bead  £  aelc  man . .  sceolde  cuman  to  him,  Frencisce  &  Eng- 
lisce,  of  porte  &  of  uppe  lande.  n . .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
550/7  Castellum,  wic  uel  lutel  port.  [1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  V.  xxv.  516  Port,  in  the  sense  of  town,  is  now  known 
only  in  a  few  compound  words,  like  Port-reeve  and  Port- 
meadow.] 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  \port-dog,  t  -hound; 
t  port-high-way,  f  port-street  (only  in  OE.  port- 
strsete)  =  PORT-WAT.  See  also  PORTMAN,  POBT- 
HOTE,  PORT-REEVE,  PORT-SALE,  etc. 

<ri290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  307/267  He  [devilj  fierde  ase  doth 
a  'port-doggue  I-norischet  in  port-toun  :  For  he  geth  ofte 
in  prece  of  Men  a-mong  heom  op  and  doun.  Ibid.  274  None 
more  bane  be  'port-hound,  bat  neij  men  geth  I-nou}. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  140  At  this  town  [Petra]  meet  both 
the  'port  high  waies,  to  wit,  the  one  which  passengers 
trauell  to  Palmyra  in  Syria,  and  the  other,  wherein  they  go 
from  Gaza.  ?<ziooo  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  III.  36  In  fere 
'portstraet ;  and  swa  aefter  osere  straete. 

[Note.  The  extension  of  the  sense  '  haven  '  or  '  harbour- 
town  '  to  an  inland  town  presents  difficulties,  though  an 
explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  definition  of  L.  portus, 
in  the  Digest  L.  xvi.  (De  verb,  signify  59  '  Portus  appella- 
tus  est  conclusus  locus,  quo  importantur  merces  et  inde 
exportamur ;  eaque  nihilo  minus  statio  est  conclusa  atque 


e  p  . 

TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  221  A  wal  i-made  of  brent  tile 
and  streccheb  dounward  oute  of  pe  hi?e  hulles  by  be  jate 


port  Asinaria.  14 . .  Customs  of  Malton  in  Surtees  Mist. 
(1888)  58  Thay  schall  haffe  iiij  portes,  that  is  to  say  inj  jattes. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiv.  49  The  brydges,  poortes  ar 
passages  ben  lefte  wylhoute  warde.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
Ixxvii.  17  Ane  fair  processioun  mett  her  at  the  Port.  C'5J° 
M.  NISBET  Acts  iii.  10  He  it  was  that  sat  at  almouse  at  the 
fair  port  of  the  tempile.  1535  COVERDALE  Judith  xui.  10 
So  these  two.  .came  thorow  the  valley  vnto  the  porte  of  the 
cite.  1537  BIBLE  (Matthew)  Ps.  ix.  14  note,  The  portes  or 
gates  of  the  daughter  of  Syon  are  the  companies  of  the  good 
and  faythfull.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  6  Him  I  accuse  :  The 
City  Ports  by  this  hath  enter'd.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  778 
And  from  thir  Ivorie  Port  the  Cherubim  Forth  issuing  . . 
stood  armd.  1672  DRVDEN  De/.  Epilogue  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I. 
169  He  [Jonson]  perpetually  uses  ports  for  gates;  Which  is 
an  affected  error  in  him,  to  introduce  Latin  by  the  loss  ot 
the  English  idiom.  '712-30  Gideon  Guthrie  (1900)  21  Me 
was  passing  the  port  of  Templebar.  1802  HOME  Hist.Rel'. 
iii,  The  Scots  call  the  gate  of  a  town  the  Port.  '828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  vii,  Let  us  meet  at  the  East  Port.  1904  C.  S. 
DOUGALL  Burns  Country  \.  7  Travellers  setting  out  through 
the  Kyle  port,  the  eastern  exit  of  the  '  ancient  borough  . 
b.  transf.  and/,?.  (Cf.  GATE  st.1  3-5.) 
'535  Goodly  Primer  (1834)  238  From  the  ports  of  hell.. 
LordT  deliver  our  souls.  '545  RAVNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde 
(1564)  10  The  entraunce  of  the  matrix  or  wombe,  is  named 
the  womb  port  or  mother  port.  1601  B.  JONSON  Forest 
xi,  Th'eye  and  eare  (the  ports  vnto  the  mmde).  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  3  This  people,  .by  the  Caspian 
ports  passing  thorow  the  Georgian  country,  a  1677  HALE 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  i  These  five  ports  or  gates,.,  the 
five  exteriof  Senses.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.vi.  292 Then  first 
Humanity  Triumphant,  past  the  Crystal  Ports  of  Light. 

fo.  Sc.  An  open  space  nearthe  gate  ofatown, at 
which  labourers  were  hired  in  open  market ;  hence, 
a  hiring-market  or  fair  there  held.     Hence  port- 
day.     Port-wages:   the  rate  of  pay  fixed  at  t 
'port'.  Obs. 
1786  Harst  R 
At  port,  they  sa 

haste  The  next  port-aay.    iota.  30  me  v>  csL-yv"  «•  —-•• 
burgh,  or  rather  the  Grass  market  adjoining,  is  the  plac 
where  reapers  are  hired  every  day  during  harvest  -PIBjg 
larly  on  Ikfondays.    1883  J.  MARTIN  Remm.  Old  H^tng- 
ton  346  Linton . .  had  from  an  early  date  a  weekly  established 
'  Port ',  every  Monday  morning  during  the  harvest  se: 
for  hiring  shearers  and  fixing  the  wages.     1903  J.  LUMSDI 
Toorli,  etc.  8  Port  wages  and  the  halesome  harvest  fare. 
2.  Nant.  a.  An  opening  in  the  side  of  a  ship  for 
entrance  and  exit,  and  for  the  loading  and  discharge 
of  cargo,     b.  Each  of  the  apertures  in  a  ship  of 
war  through  which  cannon  were  pointed  ;  now,  an 
aperture  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air;  a 
PORT-HOLE. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  197  This  knyht.  .cam  to  Schipe. .  lo 
the  porte  anon  he  ferde  : . .  And  sodemliche  he  was  out  throw 
And  dreynt.     1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  F//d896)  164  Calkyng 
the  porte  of  the  seid  Ship,    a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VJU 
259  b,  The  Mary  Rose,  .was  laden  wyth  muche  ordinaunce, 
and  the  portes  left  open,  whiche  were  very  lowe,.. when  tn« 
ship  should  turne,  the  water  entered,  and  sodainly  sne 
sanke.     4:1595  CAPT.  WVATT  R.  Dudleys  Voy.  W.  !««• 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  58  A  verie  fine  snugg  long  shipp,  havmge  < 
each  side  vi.  portes  open,  beside  her  chace  and  her  stei 
peeces.     1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  n.  5  *• 
Ports  may  be  of  such  equall  height,  so  that  euery  peece  ma] 
serue  any  Port.     1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s^v.  Sf'f,'  »ie. 
Fig.  2.  66  The  Lower  Tyre  Ports. .  67  The  Middle  Tyre  ol 
Ports.   68 The  Entring  Ports.      it^Lett.fr.Mad'-as^y 
1 1  We  came  up  with  a  French  brig. . .  I  put  my  head  c 
the  port  to  admire  her.    1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxm_ 
72  We  were  so  near  as  to  count  the  ports  on  her  side,    i 


POET. 

SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bit.)  Entering forts ;  ports  cut  down 
on  the  middle  gun-deck  of  three-deckers,  to  serve  as  door* 
ways  for  persons  going  in  and  out  of  the  ship.  1890  Cent, 
Diet.  s.  v.  Lumber-fort)  Vessel  Unloading  Lumber  through 
Lumber-port. 

c.  The  cover  or  shutter  of  a  port-hole ;  a  port- 
lid.     Half-port',  see  quot.  1823. 

c  i6«7  [see  port-rope  in  6].  1669  STORMY  Mariner's  Mag. 
\,  ii.  if)  The  1'orts,  alt  knockt  open.. to  run  out  our  Guns. 
'7S9  //'•*'•  in  Ann,  Reg.  120/2  We.. hauled  our  ports  up 
ana  run  our  weather  guns  out.  1793  SM RATON  Edystone  L. 
8  290  To  make  the  holes  preparatory  for  hanging  the  Ports 
for  the  windows ;.  .got  the  ports  hung  so  as  to  keep  the  sea 
from  coming  in  at  the  windows  (in  lighthouse].  1813  CKAIUI 
Tcchtiol.  Diet.  s.v.  Ports,  Half-forts>  a  kind  of  shr.tters 
with  circular  holes  in  their  centre  large  enough  to  go  over 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  c  1860  [see  port-lid  in  6]. 

d.  transf*— • PORT- HOLE  2  a. 

1881  CUSSANS  Her.  (ed.  3)  112  When  the  tincture  of  the 
Field  is  to  be  seen  through  the  windows  or  ports,  they  are 
said  to  be  Voided  of  the  Field. 

3,  In  various  games,  a  passage  through  which 
a  ball  or  the  like  must  pass. 

f  a.  Billiards.  See  quots.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
1688  R.  Hm.Mi:  Armoury  in.  262/2  Billiards.. the  Port  is 
the  Arch  of  Ivory,  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
other  end  of  the  Table.  1873  BENNETT  &  'CAVENDISH* 
Billiards  4  The  peculiarity  of  the  game  at  this  time  con- 
sisted in  the  use  of  a  small  arch  of  ivory  called  the  '  port '. 

b.  Curling  or  Bowls.  A  passage  remaining 
open  between  two  stones  or  bowls  :  see  cjnot.  1898. 
rtijLiHtoMH  Green  in.  xiii,  To  draw,  guard,  strike,  or  wick, 
he  tries,  Or  through  a  port  to  steer.  1820  Blacfav.  Mag. 
VI.  572  Anon  a  Port  is  to  be  taken.  1898  K.  Caledott. 
CurlingClub  Ann.  a6d,  diagram^  Drawing  through  a  Port. 
..If  the  played  Stone  pass  between  these  two  Stones  with- 
out touching  either. 

4.  Mech.  An  aperture  for  the  passage  of  steam, 
gas,   or  water ;  esp.   in  a  steam-engine,  for  the 
passage  of  steam  into  or  out  of  the  cylinder,  a 
steam-port. 

1839  K.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  101  To  shut  the 
steam  port  before  the  eduction  port,  leaving  the  expansive 
power  of  the  steam,  already  in  the  cylinder,  to  finish  the 
remainder  of  the  stroke.  1848  Exhaust  port  [see  EXHAUST 
sb.  3].  iBjp  RANK  INK  Steam  Engine  (1861)  487  The  seat  of  a 
steam  engine  slide  valve  consists  usually  of  a  very  accurate 
plane  surface,  in  which  are  oblong  openings  or  ports,  .at  least 
two  in  number.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1767/1  The 
entering  port  for  live  steam  is  the  inlet  or  induction  port ;  the 
port  of  departure  is  the  outlet,  eduction,  or  exhaust  port. 
1895  Model  Steam  Engine  39  When  both  the  ports  are  equally 
uncovered,  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod  is  correct. 
6.  The  curved  mouthpiece  of  some  bridle-bits. 
1587  TUBDERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  94  A  pleasant  porte  doth 
rule  a  raging  horse,  When  harder  brakes  doe  breake  the 
mouth  too  much.  1607  MAKKHAM  Otzvi/.  11.  (1617)  62  Many 
..haue  added  in  stead  of  the  plights  which  fold  the  two 
partes  of  the  bytte  together,  another  peece  in  fashion  of 
a  round  hoope,  or  a  half  moone,  which  they  call  a  Port, 
and  sometimes  this  Port  must  consist  of  one  peece,  and 
then  it  is  called  a  whole  Port,  sometimes  of  two  peeces,  and 
then  it  is  called  a  broken  Port.  1875  '  STONEHENCE  '  Brit, 
Sports  it.  in.  i.  §  3.  523  The  ordinary  curb  with  a  port  on 
the  mouthpiece.  1884  E.  L.  ANDERSON  Mod.  Horsemanship 
i.  v.  17  The  mouth-piece  should  have  a  liberty  for  the 
tongue,  so  that  the  bit  may  take  effect  upon  the  bars  of  the 
mouth.  The  size  of  thU  liberty,  or  port  as  it  is  called,  should 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  tongue  of  the  horse. 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  (in  sense  2)  port-bar* 
-flange t  -hook,  -lid,  -nai/t  »sai/t  -sash,  -shackle^  -sill, 
-tackle :  see  quots. ;  •}•  port-base,  a  small  piece  of 
ordnance,  formerly  in  naval  use ;  port-bit  (sense 
5),  a  bridle-bit  of  which  the  mouthpiece  is  curved 
into  an  arch;  port-face,  in  a  steam-engine,  the 
flat  surface  in  the  steam-chest  containing  the  ports 
or  steam-passages;  f  port-mouth  —  port-bit ; 
port-mouthed  a.t  having  a  port  mouthpiece,  as 
a  bit ;  also  transf. ;  port-pendant  =  port-rope  \ 
port-piece,  an  obsolete  kind  of  ship's  gun  ;  port- 
rope,  a  rope  for  raising  and  lowering  a  port-lid ; 
port-stopper,  a  revolving  shutter  for  closing 
a  port  in  a  turret-ship  ;  port-way  «  sense  4. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *  Port-bar.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.^  Port-bars,  strong  pieces  of  oak,  furnished  with  two 
laniards,  by  which  the  ports  are  secured  from  flying  open  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  the  bars  resting  against  the  inside  of  the 
*hip ;  the  port  is  first  tightly  closed  by  its  hooks  and  ring- 
bolts. 1600  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1811)  IV.  47  The  barke..C<w- 
tent  had  but  one  Minion,  one  Falcon,  one  Saker,  and  2  *port- 
hases.  1662  SIR  A.  MERVYN  Speech  on  Irish  Affairs  31  If 
they  will  not  mannage  with  a  Snaffle,  perchance  their  Heads 
may  be  brought  into  a  Rane  with  a  "Port-bit.  1585  Records 
<>/  £&&•  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  177  Na  maner  of  persone  .. 
within  the  kirkjaird  . .  to  play  at  kylis,  *portbowlis,  or  ony 
uther  pastime.  1867  SMVT  11  Sailor's  Word-to..  *  Port-flange, 
in  ship-carpentry,  is  a  batten  of  wood  fixed  on  the  ship's 
side  over  a  port,  to  prevent  water  or  dirt  going  into  the 
port.  1827  CRABH  Technol.  Dict.t  * Port-Hooks,.,  for  the 
purpose  of  hooking  the  hinges  that  are  fastened  to  the  port- 
lids.  Ibid.,  *Port~Lids,  a  sort  of  hanging  doors  that  shut 
in  the  ports  at  sea.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman  s  Catcch.  71 
\\  hat  are  the  port-lids,  or  ports  for?  For  closing  the  ports. 
1589  Pappc  w.  Hatchet  U iv,  Thou  shall  be  broken.. with  a 
muzroule,  'portmouth,  and  a  martingalL  1739  A'.  Eng.  Hist. 
fr  (jen.  Reg.  (1850)  IV.  260  A  "port  mouthed  Bin.  1848 
ELIZA  COOK  Curls  %  Couplets  xvi,  The  port -mouthed  para- 
pet.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  *rort-nails,  are  such 
Hails  as  are  used  to  fasten  the  Hinges  to  the  Ports  of  Ships, 
c  1850  Rudim.  Nasfig.  (Weale)  134  Port  nails,  .are  similar 
to  clamp  nails,  and  used  for  fastening  iron-work.  1517  in 
Archyologia.  XLVII.  332  For  a  bumbardell,  ij  "portpeces 
with  mj.  chambers  of  one  sorte,  xxxvij.  barrelles  saltpetre . . 
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c.li.  1884  Encycl.  Drit.  XVII.  382/2  There  were. .in  the 
first  period  of  naval  history  basilisks,  port  pieces,  stock* 
fowlers,  sakers,  and  bombard*.  16*7  CM-  i .  SMITH  Seaman's 
drain,  vi.  27  The  "Port  ropes  hale  vp  the  Ports  of  the  Ord- 
nances, 1867  in  SMVTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  17*9  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Voiles  A  Lest,  'port-sails,  or  pieces  of 
canvas,  depending  from  the  port-hole  of  the  ship,  into  which 
the  ballast  is  thrown,  to  the  side  of  the  ballast-lighter.  1823 
CRAUH  Teclittol.  Diet,,  *Port-Sashes,  glass  frames  that  aie 

?ut  into  the  cabin-ports  and  other  rooms  at  sea.  1769 
'ALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Sole,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  lower  side  of  a  gun-port,  which  however  is 
more  properly  called  the  "port-sell.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED 
Shipbuilding  viii.  149  To  obtain  a  good  height  of  the  port- 
sill  above  tne  water-level.  1833  CRABH  Technol.  Diet., 
*  Port-Tackles,  those  which  serve  to  haul  up  the  Port-lids. 

Port  (po'Jt),  so.*  Also  4-8  porte,  5  poort. 
[a.  F.  port  a  carrying,  bearing,  manners,  gait,  etc., 
vbl.  sb.  f.  farter:  see  POBT  t/.l  So  It.  porlo,  Sp., 
Pg.  forte.} 

I.  1.  The  manner  in  which  one  bears  oneself ; 
external  deportment ;  carriage,  bearing,  mien. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  834  She  had  so  stedfast 
countenaunce,  So  noble  porte  and  mavntenaunce.  c  1386 
—  Prol.  69  And  of  his  port  as  meeke  as  is  a  mayde.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test.  Lave  I.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  73  Let  thy  port  ben  lowe 
in  every  wightes  presence,  c  1430  LVDC.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  See.)  143  {He]  sauhe  by  ther  poort  that  they  stood 
in  dreede.  c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  409/2  Poort,  of  cownte- 
nawnce,  gestits.  15x4  BARCLAY  Cyt.  <y  Uplondyshm.  (Percy 
Soc.)  21  Thus  with  proude  porte  to  cloke  theyr  poverte. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  869  With  them  comes  a  third  of 
Regal  port,  But  faded  splendor  wan.  1704  ADDISON  Poems, 
Campaign  417  Such  easie  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  ix.  146  His  port,  Which  once  had 
been  erect  and  open,  now  Was  stooping  and  contracted. 
1874  SVMONDS  Sk.  Italy  ff  Greece  (1898)  I.  viiL  155  She  has 
the  proud  port  of  a  princess. 

b.  Jig.  Bearing,  purport  (of  a  matter). 

1568  GRAFTON  Chroti.  II.  721  The  English  Herault  had 
shewed  him  playnely  how  to  enter  into  the  port  of  the 
treatie.  1841  EMERSON  I.ect.  Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  249, 
I  wish  to  consider  well  this  affirmative  side,  which  has 
a  loftier  port  and  reason  than  heretofore.  1876  LOWELL 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  285  Phrases  of  towering  port,  in 
which  every  member  dilated  stands  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas, 
t  c.  Behaviour,  conduct.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1588  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xiv.  563  A  Writ  of  allowance, 
testifying  that  he  hath  found  suerties  for  his  good  port, 
according  to  the  Statute. 

d.  Dignified  carriage;  stately  bearing,  rare. 
1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  Prov.  xxx.  29  Which  carry. . 

a  kinde  of  port,  and  pleasure  in  their  motion.  1873  HOLLAND 
A.  Bonnie.  L  9  The  growing  port  of  later  years,  and  the 
ampler  vestments  are  laid  aside. 

e.  transf.  Habit  or  mode  of  growth  (of  a  plant). 
rare. 

1711  BRADLEY  Philos.Acc.  Wks.  Nat.  27  They  have  given 
the  Feminine  Character  to  some  Plants  for  the  sake  of 
their  beautiful  Flowers,  or  from  the  Port  or  Appearance  of 
the  whole  plant.  l88a  Garden  10  June  402/2  It  [the 
Umbrella  Tree]  is  somewhat  straggling  in  growth,  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  its  handsome  port. 

2.  Style  of  living;  esp.  a  grand  or  expensive 
style ;  state  ;  hence  transf.  social  position,  station. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1513  LD.  BF.RNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxviii.  42  Eche  of  them  kept 
a  great  estate  and  port,  and  spared  nothynge.  1530  PALSUR. 
431/2  He  is  nat  worth  two  pens  all  men  payed,  and  yet  he 
kepeth  a  porte  lyke  a  lorde.  1570  ABP.  PARKER  Corr. 
(Parker  Soc.)  360  For  that  Mr  Bickley  is  master  of  a  house 
and  keepeth  thereby  a  port  of  worship,  I  think  he  would 
well  serve  the  turn.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadots  (1673)  9  By 
his  port  and  house  he  Kept  he  was  more  like  a  Hermite, 
than  a  Governour.  a  1713  ELLWOOD  A  tttobiog.  (1765)  5  My 
Father  ..  having  accepted  the  Office  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace . .  put  himself  into  a  Port  and  Course  of  Living  agree- 
able thereunto.  1806  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  23  Nov.,  It  became 
more  and  more  difficult.. to  keep  the  name  and  port  of 
gentlemen.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  ling.  1. 431  If  they  were 
spenders,  they  must  needs  have,  because  it  was  seen  in  their 
port  and  manner  of  living. 

t  b.  transf.  A  train  of  attendants  (as  indicating 
a  splendid  style  of  living)  ;  a  retinue.  Alsoyff . 

IJ4S  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  Ded.  (Arb.)  13  What  tyme  . .  your 
highnes  . .  tooke  that  your  moost  honorable  and  victorious 
journey  into  Fraunce,  accompanied  with  such  a  porte  of 
the  Nobilitie  and  yeomanrie  of  Englande.  1577  R.  S.  (title) 
The  Covrt  of  ciuillCourtesie.  Fitlie  furnished  with  a  pleasant 
port  of  stately  phrases  and  pithy  precepts.  x6ax  FLETCHER 
Pilgrim  i.  ii,  Well,  madam,  ye've  e'en  as  pretty  a  port  of 

petitioners .  Vain-glory  would  seek  moreand  handsomer. 

II.  f  3.  Means  of  carriage,  conveyance.   Obs. 

a  1500  Chaucer's  Drcme  29  That  some  gode  spirit,  that 
eve,  By  mene  of  some  curious  port,  Bar  me,  wher  I  saw 
peyne  and  sport. 

1 4.  The  action  of  carrying ;  the  fee  or  price  for 
carrying ;  postage,  carriage.  Obs. 

1615  Lett.  E.  India  Co.  (1899)  III.  194  You  are  to  pay  the 
bringer  5  mas  port ;  he  hath  promised  me  to  make  haste. 
i6aa  MABBEtr.  Aleman  s  Guzman dAl/M.  24  He  bethought 
himselfe  of  feigning  a  packet  of  Letters,  and  to  put  there- 
vpon  two  Ducats  Port.  1635  in  Secret  Committee  on  Post- 
Office  (1844)  56  The  further  the  lettrcs  shall  goe,  the  port 
thereof  is  to  be  advanced.  169*  ff.  York  Stat.  in  Laws  ff 
ActsN.  Y.  (1694)74  For  the  port  of  every  single  letter  from 
Boston  to  New  York.. nine  pence. 

f  5.  Weight  that  has  to  be  carried  or  borne,  rare. 

1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  38  It  has  root  to  grow,  body  to 
bear  the  port  of  the  plant.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lntrin 
i.  108  And  his  Fat  comely  Corps,  so  thick  and  short  Made 
the  Soft  Pillows  groan  under  his  Port. 

6.  Something  that  is  used  to  carry,  a  carrier : 
t  a.  A  socket  attached  to  the  saddle  or  stirrup  in 
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which  the  butt  of  the  lance  rested  when  carried 
upright,  b.  Some  part  of  the  handle  of  a  sword, 
?  the  hilt  or  grip.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  C/irffM.,  Hen.  IV  12  One  company  had  the 
plackard,  the  rest,  the  port,  the  hurley,  the  lasses,  the  lam- 
boys,. .all  gylte.  1679  Land.  Gat.  No.  r  404/4  Lost.,  a  large 
agget  handle  Sword,  with  a  Silver  Hilt  Cross  and  Port,., 
the  Hilt  gilt  in  Ports. 

c.  A  frame  for  carrying;  sfec.  in  candle-making : 
see  quots. 

1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  247  A  frame,  or  port,  tut  the  work- 
men call  it . .  containing  6  rods,  on  each  of  which  are  hung 
18  wicks.  <  1865  LKTHIBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  93/2  The  wicks 
are  cut  into  proper  lengths  by  a  machine,  according  to  the 
sort  of  candle  to  be  made,  and  then  suspended  from  a  rod 
or  frame,  called  a  port. 

1 7.   Venery.     (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  132/2  An  Harts. .  Footing  ii 
called,  slot,  or  portes.  Ibid.  188/1  Ports,  or  Slot,  is  the 
print  or  tread  of  a  Dcers  foot. 

f  8.  Mas.     (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Port  of  the  voice,  in  music,  the 
faculty  and  habit  of  makeing  the  shakes,  passages,  and 
diminutions. 

9.  [fr.  Mil.  phr.  Port  arms.'}  The  position 
required  by  the  order  '  fort  arms ' :  see  PORT  p.1  2. 
Cf.  CARRY  so.  3. 

1833  Regal.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  30  The  whole  . .  drop  their 
carbines  smartly  to  the  port.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
28  Oct.  18/4,  I.. brought  the  rifle  from  the  'slope'  to  the 

tPort,  sb?  Obs.  [Aphetic  f.  ME.  apart, 
APPOHT  si/.2,  a.  OF.  apart,  F.  apport,  f.  apporter 
to  bring ;  in  med.L.  apportum  (Du  Cange).J  That 
which  anything  '  brings  in ',  yields,  or  contributes ; 
a  customary  or  legal  contribution,  a  payment  in 
kind  or  money,  by  way  of  rent,  rent-charge,  tri- 
bute, etc. ;  in  early  use,  the  tribute  rendered  by  a 
daughter  religious  house  to  the  mother-house. 
Also  allrib.,  as  port-corn,  port-tithe. 

1450  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  198/1  Fermez,  Pensions,  Portions 
yeerly,  Portes,  Annuitees,  Feefermes,  Knyghtes  Fees,  Ad- 
vowsons.  1473 /bid. VI.  93/1  AGrauntebyus  tohym  made. ., 
of  a  port[=a/«r/]Cs.  byyere.tobe  taken  by  the  handes  of 
the  Priour  and  Covcnt  of  Wenlok.  1536  CKOMWELL  in 
Merriman  Lift  <V  Lett.  (1902)  II.  8  Ye  haue  aledgyd  that 
I  haue  letten  to  Ferme  the  port  tythe.  1541-1  in  Bolton 
Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  227  Which  were  not  ..let  to  ferme  for 
money,  but  only  for  porte  of  corne  or  marts,  or  for  porte  of 
corne  and  money.  1715  Land.  Gnz.  No.  5394/3  Port  Corn 
issuing  yearly  out  of  the  Vicar's  Part  of  Killrumper  Tythes. 

Port  (po»Jt),  rf.6  (a.)  A'aut.  [Derivation  ob- 
scure :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship  looking  forward  : 
=  LARBOARD  sb.  Opposed  to  STARBOARD.  (Often 
in  phr.  to  port,  A-PORT.) 

In  recent  times  generally  substituted  for  the  older  lar- 
kaard  to  obviate  misunderstandings  arising  from  the  simi- 
larity in  sound  of  starboard  and  larboard.  By  international 
convention,  ships,  esp.  steamers,  carry  a  red  light  on  the 
port  side. 

1625-44  'MANWAYRING  Sea-maits  Diet.,  To  Port.  Is  a 
word  used  in  Conding  the  Ship,.. they  will  use  the  word 
steddy  a-Port,  or  Steddy  a  Star-boord,  the  Ship  heeles  to 
Port :  bring  things  neere  to  port,  or  the  like.  1633  T.  STAF- 
FORD Pac.  Hib.  III.  viii.  (1821 )  562  With  two  takleshee  might 
steere  the  Hoy  either  to  Starboard  or  to  Port.  1748  A  nson's 
Voy.  1.x.  104  The  ship  heeled  . .  two  streaks  to  port.  1813 
SOUTHEY  Nelson  I.  iii.  124  They,  .put  the  helm  a-port,  and 
stood  after  her  again.  1844  Admlty.  Order  22  Nov.,  The 
word  '  Port '  is  frequently . .  substituted . .  for  the  word  '  Lar- 
board',  and  as.. the  distinction  between  'Starboard'  and 
'  Port '  is  so  much  more  marked  than  that  between  '  Star- 
board '  and '  Larboard ',  it  is  their  Lordships  direction  that  the 
word  '  Larboard  '  shall  no  longer  be  used.  1846  CS.S.  Navy 
Department  Notice  18  Feb.,  It  having  been  repeatedly  repre- 
sented to  the  Department  that  confusion  arises  from  the  use 
of  the  words  '  larboard  '  and  '  starboard  '  in  consequence  of 


as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  helms  of  both  shall  be  put 
to  port,  so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Aug.  8/a  The . .  port  bow  of  the  Cam  • 
den  struck  the  port  of  the  Dione  between  her  rigging. 

2.  alt  rib.   or  as   adj.    Situated   on,  or  turned 
towards  the  left  side  of  a  ship:  =  LARBOARD  B. 

1857  R.  TOMES  Amer.  in  Japan  vii.  149  It  was  thought 
better  to  stand  off  on  the  port  tack,  in  order  to  get  well 
clear  of  the  land.  1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  (ed.  3) 
226  A  promising  opening  was  repotted  ..  a  mile  or  so  away 
on  the  port-bow.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  i. 
,  (ed.  2)  21  The  Port  Wing  Ship  of  a  Column  is  the  ship  on 
I  its  extreme  left.  1883  Law  Times  Rep.  XLIX.  332/1  The 
Clan  Sinclair  .  .was  about  to  round  Blackwall  Point  under 
a  port  helm.  Mod.  A  green  light  seen  on  your  port  bow 
shows  that  a  vessel  is  approaching  on  your  left  front  on  a 
transverse  course  (the  green  light  being  shown  from  the 
starboard  side  of  that  vessel). 

[Note.  This  use  of  port  may  have  arisen  either  from  PORT 
sb.1,  senses  r,  2,  or  from  PORT  sb.*,  sense  2.     When  the 
steering  apparatus  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel  (the 
steereboord  or  starboard),  it  would  be  convenient,  in  orde 
to  leave  this  free,  to  have  the  port  (entering  port)  on  th 
opposite  side  (the  lade  board  or  larboard).    For  the  same 
reason,  the  vessel  when  in  port,  would  naturally  be  placed 
so  as  to  lie  with  her  larboard  alongside  or  facing  the  shore 
or  port.     For  either  reason,  the  larboard  would  be  the  port 
side     Port  for  larboard  was  in  recorded  use  more  than  tw 
centuries  before  it  became  official ;  the  existence  of  PORT  f. 
indicates  a  still  earlier  colloquial  use.) 

Port  (po»at),  sb.1     [Shortened  form  of  0  forio 
(wine\  t.  Oporto  (Pg.  O  Porto,  lit.   '**  j"1  > 


PORT. 

name  of  a  city  of  Portugal,  the  chief  port  of  ship- 
ment for  the  wines  of  the  country,  formerly  also 
called  in  Eng.  Port  O  Port(o.  So  F.  (vtu  de} 
Porto.}  A  well-known  strong  dark-red  wine  of 
Portugal,  having  a  sweet  and  slightly  astringent 
taste.  Also  called  Oporto  (wine},  t  Port  0  Port 
wine,  f  Porto,  and  PORT-WINE. 

Formerly  also  called  Red  Port,  as  opposed  to  White  Port, 
a  white  wine  of  Portugal  (now  little  imported). 

1601  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  II.  3'4  English  ships  that 
went  to  liourdeaux  and  took  in  wine,  and  after  sailed  to 
port  O  Porto,  and  then  came  home,  pretending  it  to  be 
port.  1693  Bacchanalian  Sessions  21  But  we  ve  the  best 
Red  Port- What's  that  you  call  Red  Port?— a  Wine  Sir 
comes  from  Portugal.  £1717  PRIOR  Epitaph  29  Iheirbeer 
was  strong ;  their  wine  was  port.  1739  R.  BULL  tr.  Deae- 
kindus'  Grobianus  263  Wines  of  ev'ry  Sort,  From  potent 
Cyprus  down  to  humble  Port.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barham 
Downs  I.  23  It  was  his  constant  custom  to  smoak  tobacco, 
drink  red-port.  1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  xxx,  I  mean  to 
take  my  share  of  a  bottle  of  Oporto.  1880  BROWNING  Clivc 
77  Let  alone  that  filthy  sleep-stuff,  swallow  bold  this  whole- 
some Port !  1889  N.-W.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Red  Port, 
The  generation  which  is  passing  away,  and  their  prede- 
cessors, always  spoke  of  port  wine  as  red  port. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  port  club,  -drinking  (sb. 
and  adj.),  -negus ;  port-bibbing,  -complexioned  adjs. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  IV.  xcviii,  [One]  who  had  shone 
at  almost  all  the  Port-clubs  in  that  end  of  the  town. 
1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  204  A  few  port- 
drinking  people,  that  dine  every  day  in  the  Lion.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vi,  Miss  Potterson  [took]  only  half  her 
usual  tumbler  of  hot  port  negus.  1900  Daily  News 
24  Oct.  10/2  The  old  days  of  port-complexioned  dons. 

Port  (po»Jt),  sb$  Sc.  Also  8  porte.  [a.  GaA.port 
tune,  =  Ir.  port  tune,  jig  (O'Reilly).]  A  lively 
tune,  a  catch,  an  air. 

1711  KELLY  Salt.  Prov.  397  What  the  English  call 
a  Catch,  the  Scotish  call  a  Port;  as  Carnagies  Port,  Port 
Arlington,  Port  Athol,  &c.  17. .  in  Scott  Pirate  xv.  tute, 
You,  minstrel  man,  play  me  a  porte.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
Minstr.  v.  xiv,  The  pipe's  shrill  port  aroused  each  clan. 
1896  N.  MUNRO  Lost  Pibroch  (1902)  16  You  played  a  port 
that  makes  poor  enough  all  ports  ever  one  listened  to. 

Port,  so.*,  obs.  form  of  (Sublime)  PORTE. 

Port  (pS»Jt),  z/.i  Also  7  porte.  [z.F.port-cr:— 
L.  portare  to  bear,  carry.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  carry,  bear,  convey,  bring.  Obs. 

156*  J.  PITS  Poor  Man's  Benev.,  Ps.  c,  He  did  vs  make, 
and  port  And  guyde  vs  all  our  dayes.  1608  Act  of  Kirk 
Session  Aberdeen  in  Caled.  Merc.  24  Aug.  1816  (Jam.)  It 
becumis  the  people,  .to  leave  their  sinnes  quhilk  porte  on 
Gods  judgmentis  aganes  us.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods, 
Epithal.  vii,  The  virgins..  Porting  the  ensigns  of  united 
two  Both  crowns  and  kingdoms,  in  their  either  hand. 
ai6ii  FULLER  Worthies,  Shropsji.  (1662)  ll.  I  They 
[coals]  are  easily  ported  by  Boat  into  other  Shires.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  To  Port,  to  carry,  as  To  port  Books  about  to  sell. 
1711  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  178  They  had 
ported  arms  without  license. 

2.  Mil.  To  carry  or  hold  (a  pike  or  the  like) 
with  both  hands ;  spec,  to  carry  (a  rifle  or  other 
weapon)  diagonally  across  and  close  to  the  body, 
so  that  the  barrel  or  blade  is  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  left  shoulder ;  esp.  in  the  command  Port 
arms  ! 

1615  MARKHAM  Souldier's  Accid.  23  [In]  charging  [with 
Pikes] . .  Port  over-hand.  Port  vnder-hand.  1677  R,  BOYLE 
Treat.  Art  of  War  191  And  have  caused  my  Pike-men  to 
trail  their  Pikes,  that  they  might  not  have  been  seen  by  the 
Enemy ;  which  if  shoulder 'd,  or  ported,  they  would  be. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  xix.  (Roxb.)  147/2  Port  your 
pike,  is  in  three  motions  to  take  it  by  the  But  end,  with  your 
right  hand,  and  beare  the  point  forward  aloft.  1803  Compl. 
Drill  Serjeant^  18  In  some  regiments  it  is  called  porting 
arms  or  preparing  for  the  charge.  1810  SCOTT  Abbot  iii,  To 
mimic  the  motions  of  the  warder  as  he  alternately  shouldered, 
or  ported,  or  sloped  pike.  1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  36 
Officers  recover  swords..,  and  'Port'  them.  1877  Field 
Exerc.  Infantry  374  On  the  approach  of  any  person,  the 
sentry  will  port  Arms,  and  call  out  Halt,  who  comes  there  ? 

Port  (poojt),  w.2  Naut.  [f.  POBT  sb$:  cf. 
STARBOARD  sb.  and  v.~\ 

1.  trans.  In  to  port  the  helm,  to  put  or  turn  it 
to  the  left  side  of  the  ship ;  also  ellipt.  to  port. 

1580  H.  SMITH  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.  (1809)  I.  505  The  William 
had  her  Sterne  post  broken,  that  the  rudder  did  hang  clean 
besides  the  Sterne,  so  that  she  could  in  nowise  port  herhelme. 
'594  \$vt pop-month  s.  v.  For-].  1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  ix.  37  Port,  that  is,  to  put  the  Helme  to  Larboord, 
and  the  Ship  will  goe  to  the  Starboord.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Praise  of  Hempsced  Wks.  65/2  Cleere  your 
maine  brace,  let  goe  the  bolein  there,  Port,  Port  the  helme 
hard.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  \.  s.v.,  They  never  say 
Larboard  the  Helm,  but  always  Port  it ;  tho1  they  say  Star, 
board  the  Helm,  when  it  is  to  be  put  to  the  Right  side  of 
the  Ship.  1819  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  xx, '  Port  the  helm '. 
. .  *  Port  it  is,  sir  ',  said  the  man  at  the  helm.  1875  BEDFORD 
Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iii.  (ed.  2)  59  Seamen  are  to  be  found 
who  port  at  every  light  seen  ahead,  or  nearly  ahead. 

2.  inlr.  Of  a  ship :  To  turn  or  go  to  her  port 
or  left  side. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Aug.  9/2  She 
was  an  unwieldy  oil-tank  in  ballast,  and  for  a  moment  her 
huge  bulk,  slowly  porting,  was  bow  on. 

Fort,  v.3  Jf.  PORT  rf.l]  trans,  a.  To  bring 
to  port.  b.  To  land  at,  reach  (a  port),  c.  nonce- 
use.  To  furnish  with  ports  or  harbours. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  v.  i,  So  hoyst  we  The  sayles,  that 
must  these  vessells  port  \i>.r.  part]  even  where  The  heauenly 
lymiter  pleases.  1631  I.ITHGOW  Trav.  vm.  350  Coasting  the 
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PORTAGE. 


slioar  ,  I  ported  Ligorne,  the  great  Dukes  Sea-Haven.  '  tymber  on  the  shore  side  or  vpon  any  portable  nuer.  1645- 
««35  QUAKLES \Embl.  in.  viii.  155  The  way  to  Heav'n  is  51  BOATE  In!.  Nat.  Hist.  (1860)  21  The  Nuric-water  ..  is 
through  the  Sea  of  Teares :  Earth  is  an  Island  ported  round 


with  Feares.  1648  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra. 
(1879)  18  A  fresh-Mackerell  Gale,  whose  blast  May  Port 
them  in  true  happiness  at  last. 

Port,  v*    [f.  PORT  si.*] 

fl.  trans.  To  furnish  or  shut  in  with  a  gate. 
Hence  Po-rted  ///.  a.  06s. 

(11548  HALL  Chron.,  If  en.  F  650,  The  Englishmen  had 
their  parte  only  barred  and  ported.  1616  B.  JONSON  Masques, 
Hymenxi,  Barriers,  Designing  power  to  ope  the  ported 
skyes. 

2.  Curling.  (See  quot.  and  PORT  so.s  3  b.) 

1831  JSftK&w.  Mag.  XXX.  971  Porting,  is  to  come  up, 
inter  Scyllam  et  Charybdim,  i.e.  to  draw  a  shot  through  a 
strait  formed  by  the  stones  upon  the  rink. 

Port,  v.b  nonce-wd.  [f.  POUT  sb.T\  intr.  To 
drink  port  (cf.  to  wine).  Also  to  port  it. 

1825  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  723,  I  have  ported  and  clareted 
it  '  many  a  time  and  oft  '  with  Sir  John. 

HPorta  (po«uta).  Anat.  [L.,  agate;  also  applied 
to  a  part  of  the  liver  (Cic.).  See  POUT  sb.3]  a.  The 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  at  which  the  portal 
vein,  hepatic  artery,  etc.  enter  it  :  the  portal  fissure. 
Also  applied  to  a  similar  part  in  other  organs,  b. 
The  vena  portie  or  portal  vein  :  see  PORTAL  a.  2. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xxxix.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
21  b/i  Oute  of  the  brode  holownes  of  be  lyuour  comeb  a 
veyne,  bat  phisicians  clepen  porta.  c  1400  Lanfranc's^  Cirurg. 
26  Smale  veynes  |>at  comen  out  of  te  veyne  bat  is  clepid 
porta.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Porta,  the  same  with 
Vena  Portst.  1895  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Porta.  .term  applied 
by  anatomists  to  that  fissure  in  the  liver  {the  transverse  or 
portal  fissure)  by  which  the  vessels  enter.  .  .  Sometimes  also 
extended  to  other  organs.  ..P.  omentornm.  .a  name  for  the 
foramen  of  Winslow.  .P.  renum,  the  hi  I  u  in  of  the  kidney. 


Portability  (poMtabHiti).  [f.late 
PORTABLE  H-  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
portable  ;  fitness  for  being  carried  or  moved  from 
place  to  place,  esp.  with  ease  ;  portableness. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  23  The  River  of  Thames, 
and  the  portability  of  that  which  it  brings  up  to  the  Keyes 
of  London.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  \\.  vi.  68  This 
Quadrant  .  .  1  hold  to  be  as  necessary  an  Instrument  as 
Seamen  can  use,  in  respect  of  its  plainness..  and  portability. 
1704  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  >t  Ext.  Philos.\\.  xxii.  476  note,  Of 
a  form  the  most  convenient  for  portability  and  readiness  in 
management.  1875  JEVONS  Money  v.  35  The  portability  of 
money  is  an  important  quality. 

Portable  (p3»Mtab'l),  a.  [a.  F.  portable,  ad.  late 
L.  porlabilis  that  may  be  carried,  i.portdre  to  bear, 
carry  :  see  PORT  v.1  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  carried  by  hand  or  on  the 
person  ;  capable  of  being  moved  from  place  to 
place  ;  easily  carried  or  conveyed. 

Often  used  to  distinguish  modified  movable  forms  of 
machines  or  structures  which  as  a  rule  are  constructed  as 
immovable  fixtures,  as  portable  derrick,  di(il,fence^fitrnace, 
railway,  steam  engine,  etc. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Cov,  Lordsh.  01  pat  portable 
kynde.  ..he  banne,  bat  yn  his  name  racys  hit,  and  berys  it 
with  hym  clanly,  he  shal  purchace  reuerence  and  honour. 
1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  36  A  portable  ynke  to  be  caried  in 
the  forme  of  a  powder  in  any  paper,  leather  purse  or  boxe. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  If.  xvib/i  The 
Instrumentes  of  a  little  portable  case,  a  1653  W.  GOUGE 
Comm.  Heb.  n.  (1655)  300  The  [tabernacle]  was  a  kind  of 
portable  Temple.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  49 
Very  portable  and  fit  for  his  Pocket.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Portable 
Barometer.  1730  A.  GORDON  MaffefsAmphith.  337  Portable 
Forms  or  Benches.  1811  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davies  Mctr. 
Syst.  in.  (1871)  200  The  pound  weight  should  be  a  specific 
gravity  easily  portable  about  the  person.  1831  BREWSTER 
Optics  xL  §  192.  330  A  very  convenient  portable  camera 
obscura.  1837  W.  IRVING  Ctipt.  Bonneville  II.  192  He.  .put 
up  a  small  stock  of  necessaries  in  the  most  portable  form. 
187*  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  50  Holding  property  not  in 
lands  but  portable  goods. 

b.  Said  of  liquid  substances  congealed,  and  of 
gaseous  substances  liquefied,  so  as  to  be  more  con- 
veniently carried  or  transported. 

X7S8  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  53  Portable  soop  was 
recommended.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  192  Five  pounds 
of  portable  soup,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dried  meat  to 
allow  each  man  a  pittance  of  five  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
1836-41  BRANDE  Chan.  (ed.  5)  546  Large  quantities  of  this 
liquid  were  obtained  at  the  Portable  Gas-works,  by  subject- 
ing the  gas  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  whale  oil,  to 
a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.  1849  Punch  XVII.  91/2  We 
have  all  heard  of  '  Portable  Soup  .  .  .  Now  we  have  '  Port- 
able Milk  '.  A  small  jar  of  this  solidified  material,  we  are 
told,  contains  the  equivalent  of  six  gallons  of  fluid  milk. 

o.  Jig.  Easy  to  carry  in  the  memory,  to  carry  out 
in  practice,  etc. 

1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  vn.  L  §  31  These  Psalms  were 
therefore  translated,  to  make  them  more  portable  in  peoples 
memories.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  100  p  4  This  portable 
Quality  of  Good-humour  seasons  all  the  Parts  and  Occur- 
rences we  meet  with. 

1  2.  fig.  Supportable  ;  bearable  ;  endurable  ;  that 
can  be  borne  or  tolerated.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  209  To  putte  me  to  raisounable  raunson  & 
payement  portable  to  me.  1589-90  Reg.  i'rivy  Council 
Scot.  IV.  452  Fraall  watcheing,.  .  stent  or  contributioun,  or 
beirmg  or  sustening  of  ony  uther  portable  chargeis.  1605 
SHAKS.  Ltar  in.  vi.  115  How  light  and  portable  my  pain 
seems  now.  a  1653  BINNING  Serin.  (1845)  585  The  soul  puts 
upon  Him  that  unsupportable  yoke  of  Transgressions,  and 
takes  from  Him  the  portable  yoke  of  His  commandments. 

t3.  Capable  of  carrying  ships  or  boats;  navigable. 
|      1600  HAKLUYT  l-'oy.  III.  46  If  you  find  great  plentie  of 


not  portable  but  of  very  little  barkes  and  boats,  and  that 
only  when  the  tide  is  in.  1685  WOOD  Life  23  Mar.  III. 
136  A  drie  winter :  no  flood  :  waters  very  low,  not  portable. 

1 4.  Portly.   Obs.  rare. 

1769  R.  CUMBERLAND  Brothers  (1808)  29  He.. is  a  little 
peaking,  puling  thing ;  I  am  a  jolly  portable  man,  as  you  see. 

Hence  PoTtableness,  portability. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Portableness,  capableness  of  being 
carried. 

Portage  (po'^ted:;),  sb.1  Also  7  portaidg,  -e. 
[a.  F.  portage  the  action  of  carrying,  in  OF.  a  tax 
paid  on  entering  a  town,  etc.  =  med.L.  portdticum 
'  idem  quod  valvarum  theloneum  '  (Du  Cange), 
also  portagium,  \\..porlaggio,  etc.,  f.  L.  portare  to 
carry :  see  PORT  z>.*  and  -AGE.] 

1.  1.  The  action  or  work  of  carrying  or  transport- 
ing; carriage. 

[1151  in  Rep.  Secret  Comm.  P.-O.  29  Pro  portagio  cere 
quam  quesierit  ibidem.. jd.)  £1440  Pronip.  Parv.  410/1 
Portage,  of  berynge,  portagium.  1463  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
497/2  Their  diligence  and  labour  of  gaderyng,  portage  and 
payment  of  the  seid  somes.  1487  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)  32  Paid  ..  for  the  portage  of  the  same  ropes  to  the 
water  side..v".  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  HI.  1205/1 
Vessels  . .  that  should  be  appointed  for  the  portage  and 
conueieng  awaie  of  the  said  things.  1616  C.  POTTER  tr. 
Snrpi's  Hist.  Quarrels  138  They  dispended  yearely  aboue 
an  hundred  crownes  in  the  portage  of  Letters.  1630  M. 
GODWYN  tr.  lip.  Hereford's  Ann.  Eng.  (1675)  92  Two 
chests  . .  each  of  them  required  eight  strong  men  for  the 
portage.  1710  G.  P.  O.  Notice  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4734/4 
The  Rates  for  the  Portage  of  Letters,  .are  as  follow.  1810 
JEKYLL  Corr.  (1894)  91  Cleopatra's  Needle  is  not  to  come 
from  Egypt  to  Waterloo  Place,  as  the  portage  would  cost 
i£io,ooo.  [1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevennes  (1886)  23,  I 
must  . .  take  the  following  items  for  my  own  share  of  the 
portage :  a  cane,  a  quart  flask,  a  pilot-jacket  ?b.) 

f  b.  That  which  is  carried  or  transported ;  cargo ; 
freight ;  baggage.  Obs. 

1454  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  283  Salte,  ire,  pych, 
rosyne,  collys  ne  no  portage  that  commyth  within  the 
fraunches  of  the  saide  cite  in  no  shippis.  1515  DOUGLAS 
SEneis^  ill.  ii.  6  }e  mycht  haue  sene  the  costis  and  the 
strandis  Fillit  with  portage  and  peple  thairon  standis. 
1631  Docmn.  St.  Paul's  (Camden)  133  That  no  man.. pro. 
fane  the  church  by  the  cariage  of  burthens,  or  baskets,  or 
any  portage  whatsoeuer.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond. 
46  Fishermen,  Passengers,  and  other  Boats  and  Portages. 

t  O.  Weight,  as  regards  transport.  Obs.  rare. 
1611  WOODALL  Surg .  Mate  Wks.  (1653)237  Such  medicines 
as  are  small  of  dose,  and  light  of  portage.    1760-71  H. 
BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  IV.  152  Jewels  of  high  value 
but  light  portage. 

2.  The  cost  or  price   of  carriage;   porterage; 
freight-charges ;  f  also,  a  due  levied  in  connexion 
with  the  transport  of  goods.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1471-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  58/2  Almaner  of  Freghtes, 
Cariage,  Portage,  Batellage,  and  other  expenses.  1588 
PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  61  Customes,  dueties, 
portages  and  other  rents.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  it  ix.  50 
The  Commons.. were  freed  of  portage,  lollage,  and  tribute. 
a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  161  Your  last  hath  been  the 
cheapest  Letter,  that  ever  I  paid  Portage  for.  1763  SMOLLETT 
Trav.  (1766)  I.  12  He. .  saved  about  fifteen  shillings  portage. 
1860  J.  WHITE  Hist.  France  (ed.  2)  51  The  needy  baron  was 
obliged  to  sign  away,  .his  portage  and  tax  on  entrance  with- 
in the  walls. 

t3.  Nant,  Burden  of  a  vessel ;  tonnage.  Obs. 

[1378  in  Selden  Mare  Cl.  (1635)  192  Primerement,  pur 
prendre  de  chescun  Nief  &  Craier,  de  quel  portage  q'll  soil.] 
1436  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  500/2  Shippes,  every  of  iiii"  Tonne 
portage,  or  lesse.  1531-1  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  8  §  i  All 
maner  of  shippes  being  vnder  the  portage  of  .viii.C.  tonnes 
..might  at  the  lowe  water  easely  enter  into  the  same.  1591 
Art.  cone.  Admiralty?*  July§  34  Any  Ship  of  the  portage 
and  burthen  of  fifty  tunnes  and  vpwardes.  1710  N.  Eng. 

Hist.  *  Gen.  Reg.  (1876)  XXX.  200  The  Good  Ship ,  of 

the  Portage  or  Burthen  of  thirty  five  tuns  or  thereabouts. 

4.  In  full,  mariners  portage :  A  mariner's  ven- 
ture, in  the  form  of  freight  or  cargo,  which  he  was 
entitled  to  put  on  board,  if  he  took  part  in  the 
common  adventure  and  did  not  receive  wages,  or 
which  formed  part  of  his  wages' ;  the  space  allowed 
to  a  mariner  for  his  own  venture  or  to  be  let  by 
him  for  freight  payable  to  him  in  lieu  of  wages ; 
hence,  in  late  use,  a  mariner's  wages  (in  recent 
works,  erroneously  explained  as  his  wages  while 
in  port}.  (Also  corruptly  PORTLEDGE.)  Obsolescent. 

[,11300  Laws  ofOleron  c.  28  in  Blk.  Bk.  Admit}.  (Rolls) 
I.  122  Est  estably  pour  coustume  de  la  mer  que  se  les 
mariners  dune  nef  soient  a  portage  chascun  deulx  aura  ung 
tonnel  franc  de  frett.  1375  lug,  Qucenboroiu  c.  5  ibid. 
139  Entre  Londres,..et  la  Rochelle  en  vendange  prendra 
ung  mariner  huit  souez  de  loyer  et  le  portage  dung  tonnel.] 
1500  in  J.  Latimer  Merck.  Venturers  of  Bristol  (1903)  33 
The  verry  value  of  the  Portage  that  the  said  maister, 
quarter  maister,  or  maryner  shall  hold  for  his  wages  iri  th< 
said  ship  in  the  same  viage.  1521-3  Ordinance  ofll'attr- 
ford  in  Gross  Gild  Merch.  (1890)  I.  136  All  mar.ere  mar- 
chandis..and  mariner  portages  commyns  in  ony  shippe. 
1579  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  247  They,  .have  been 
in  use  and  consuetude,  past  memorie  of  maiij  of  portage  a* 
ane  part  of  thair  fie  and  hyir  for  the  said  navigatioun.  1588 
HICKOCK  tr.  Frederick's  Voy.  18  b,  Neither  doo  theycarrye 
anye  particular  mans  goods,  sauing  the  portage  of  the 
Mariner!  and  Soldiors.  1611  MAI.YNES  Anc.  Law-Merch. 
(1636)  104  A  mariner  may  keepe  either  his  portage  in  hli 
owne  hands,  or  put  forth  the  same  for  fraight,  and  yet  t 
Ship  shall  not  stay  vpon  her  lading  of  his  portage.  1040 
Doc.  Hist.  St.  Maine  III.  376  For  J  part  of  this  \ears 
Portage  £20.  1705  A.  JUSTICE  Gen.  Treat.  Dominion  Sea 


PORTAGE. 

-,49  The  Seamen  shall  not  lade  any  Goods  upon  their  own 
Account,  under  Pretence  of  Portage,  nor  otherwise,  without 
paying  the  rraight.  except  it  be  mentioned  in  their  Agree- 
ment*. [1809  K.  LAMQMKO  littrod.  Trade  134  Portage, 
.sailors  wages  while  in  port,  also  the  amount  of  a  sailor's 
wages  for  a  voyage.  Su  in  1858  SIMMONOS  DUt.  Trade.} 
1847  St«  N.  H.  NICOLAS  Hist.  Royal  ffuvy  II.  206  Of 
masters  and  mariners  who  take  extravagant  wages  or 
portage,  contrary  to  ancient  usage. 
fig.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  in.  i.  j5  Thy  lossc  is  more  then  can 
Thy  portage  quit,  with  all  thou  canst  find  heere. 

O.  Comb,  portage-bill:  the  register  or  account  of 
the  names  and  claims  for  wages,  allowances,  etc., 
of  the  crew  of  a  ship. 

[1679:  see  PORTLEDGR.]  1743  in  W.  B.  VVeedcn  Earn,  f, 
Sx.  Hist.  N.  Eng.  (1890)  II.  469  note,  A  Portage  bill  of 
rnens  Names  and  Wages  due  on  board  the  Snow  Jolly 
Bachelor.  1776  Rhode  Island  Col.  Kec.  (1863)  VII.  553  To 
amount  of  cargo,  outfits  and  portage  bill,  of  the  schooner 
Eagle,  by  Joseph  Stanton,  supposed..  303  oo  GO,  1795  Ship. 
Master's  Assist,  (ed.  6)  7  Ship  Favourite  Nancy's  Portage- 
liill  on  a  Voyage  to  St.  Petersburg!).  1890  W.  B.  WEEDKN 
Econ.  ft  Hoc.  Hist.  N.  Eng.  II.  469  Gridley  curiously 
enough  rejected  the  '  Portage  bill '  of  officers'  and  men's 
.  wages,  (,  102  17*.  4</.,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Newport. 

II.  5.  The  carrying  or  transporting  of  boats 
and  goods  from  one  navigable  water  to  another, 
as  between  two  lakes  or  rivers,  or  past  a  rapid  or 
cataract  on  a  river.  (Originally  American.) 

1698  tr,  Heitnepin's  AVru  Distov.  Amer.  xviiL  74  \Ve.. 
brought  up  our  Hark  to  the  great  Rock  of  Niagara,,  .where 
we  were  oblig'd  to  make  our  Portage ;  that  is,  to  carry  over, 
land  our  Canow's  and  Provisions,  and  other  Things,  above 
the  great  Fall  of  the  River,  which  interrupts  the  Naviga- 
tion.  1755  L.  EVANS  J/iJ.  Brit.  Colonies  16  They  are 
obliged  to  make  one  or  two  very  long  Portages.  1836  KANE 
Arc/.  Expl.  I.  ix.  96  We  had  a  portage  of  about  three  miles, 
the  sledge  being  unladen  and  the  baggage  carried  on  our 
backs.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xv.  264  Five  or  six  rapids 
xvith  cataracts,  one  of  which  could  not  be  passed  at  any 
lime  without  portage.  1879  J.  W.  BoDDAM-Wm:TiiAM 
Roraima  ft  Brit.  GtuaMf  144  We  had  to  unload  the  boats 
and  make  a  portage  of  about  two  hundred  yards. 

b.  A  place  or  track  at  or  over  which  such  port- 
age is  necessary;  a  break  in  a  chain  of  water-com- 
munication over  which  boats,  goods,  etc.  must  be 
carried;  =CABKY  s/>.  5,  CABBYJUra^JKV. 

1698  tr.  Henncf  in's  New  Disfav.  Amur,  xviii.  75  The 
Portage  was  two  Leagues  long.  1756  W.  SHIRLEY  in  ff. 
Hampshire  I'rov.  Pupers  VI.  462  The  portage  or  carrying 
place  at  the  fall  of  the  Wood  Creek  is  not  above  300  yds. 
1807  P.  GASS  yritl.  104  Captain  Clarke  measured  the  length 
of  this  portage  accurately  and  found  it  to  be  1 8  miles.  1889 
STEVENSON  Master  o/B.  iii,  As  we  were  carrying  the  canoe 
upon  a  rocky  portage,  she  fell,  and  was  entirely  bilged. 

III.  6.  altriti.  and  Comb.,  as  portage  beer,  -duty, 
-money,  -path,  -station,  strap,  track  :  see  also  4  b. 
15JJ  m  Strype  Ecd.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  n.  xii.  345  Whether 
the  receiuers  of  the  kings  monies  and  such  like  officers  had 
portage-money  allowed  them.  i6u  MALYNKS  Aitc.  Law- 
Mercli.  353,  1  take  the  perill  vpon  mee  of  the  carriage  of  a 
great  masse  of  money ;  I  may  lawfully  take  portage  money 
for  my  paines.  1640  in  Entick  London  (1766)  It  183  All 
other  goods.,  shall  pay  portage  duties.  1710  STRYPE  S/ow's 
Surv.  II.  204/2  Concerning  the  transporting  of  Beer  beyond 
Sea,  which  they  called  Portage  Beer.  1871  HUYSHK  Red 
River  Exp.  vii.  106  Indians  and  experienced  voyageurs  use 
a  long  strap  called  a  'portage  strap'.  1894  J.  WINSOK 
Cat-tier  to  Frontemtc  258  The  party  began  to  carry  the 
material,  .along  the  portage  track  for  twelve  miles. 
fPoTtage,  sli.*  Olis.  rare-1,  [f.  PORT  so.3  + 
•AGE.]  Provision  of  ports  or  port-holes. 

1599  SHAKS.  /fen.  V,  in.  i.  10  Lend  the  Eye  a  terrible 
aspect :  Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  Head,  Like 
the  Brasse  Cannon. 

Po  rtage,  v.  [f.  PORTAGE  ji.i]  trans.  To  carry 
or  transport  (boats,  goods,  etc.)  over  land  between 
navigable  waters  ;  to  convey  over  a  PORTAGE  (so.1 
5  b).  Also  with  the  place  (rapids,  cataract,  etc.)  as 
obj. ;  also  absol.  Hence  Po-rtaging  vbl.  so. 

1864  A.  GORDON  ff.  Brunswick  in  Vac.  Tour.  508  Some 
falls  where  we  were  compelled  to  portage  the  canoes.  1871 
HUVSIIE  Red  River  Ejcf.  vii.  105  The  labour  of  'portaging  ' 
was  very  severe.  1881  G.  BRYCE  Maintain  24  Porta"ing 
around  rapids  too  fierce  to  be  faced.  1900  A.  G.  BRADLEY 
fightw,  France/or  If.  A  mer.  iv.  109  There  were  numerous 
rapids  too,  and  shallows  to  be  portaged. 

t  Fortague,  -igne.  06s.  Forms :  6  porty- 
gewe,  -ingue,  -ugue,  6-7  -ague,  -egue,  -igue. 
[App.  a  false  singular  deduced  from  porla-,  porte- 
guse  (PORTUGUESE  B.  3),  taken  as  a  plural,  as  if 
portagues.]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  the  great 
'crusado',  current  in  the  ifith  century;  its  value 
ranged,  according  to  time  and  circumstances, 
between  £3.  =,s.  and  £4.  los. :  =  PORTUGAL  4. 

Often  kept  as  an  heirloom  or  keepsake  :  sec  quots. 

'  '  '•  xvi"-  '38  By  Hasil- 

J          *        , 
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PORTAL  sli.,  with  which  this  has  been  confused  in 
1'r.  and  Eng.]  =  PORTAL  sl>.  i. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  da  la.  Tour  F  vj,  She  wente  vp  vnto 
a  hyhc  portayl  or  gate.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  368  They 
caused  to  be  made  a  brasen  portaile  in  the  Capitoll.  1711 
CHAMBERS  tr.  l.e  C/erc's  Trial.  Archil.  I.  120  The  Porufl 
or  frontispiece  of  a  Church,  Palace,  or  any  other  great 
Building,  shou  d  always  have  a  Rise  of  some  Steps.  1749 
Rlivs  tour  Spain  >,  Port.  (1760)61  It. .has  a  noble  Portail, 
in  which  are  Three  Gates.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract 
Build.  590  Portail,  the  face  of  a  church,  on  the  side  in 
which  the  great  door  is  formed. 

Portal  (poVjtal),  sb.  Also  4  -ale,  5-7  -all,  6 
-alle ;  (6  porthal,  6-7  port(-)haU).  [ME.  a.  obs. 
F.  portal  gate,  ad.  med.L.  portale  city-gate,  porch 
(Du  Cange),  orig.  neut.  of  porlalis  adj.,  f.  L. porla 
gate :  see  PORT  se.3  and  -AL.  Cf.  PORTAIL.] 

1.  A  door,  gate,  doorway,  or  gateway,  of  stately 
or  elaborate  construction ;  the  entrance,  with  the 
immediately  surrounding  parts,  of  an  edifice,  esp. 
of  a  large  or  magnificent  building,  when  emphasized 
in  architectural  treatment.  Hence  often  a  poetical 
or  rhetorical  synonym  for  '  door '  or  '  gate '. 

13..  E.  E.  Aliit.  P.  A.  1035  be  porlalez  pyked  of  rych 
platez.  1484  CAXTON  h'atles  o/ A  I/once  i,  That  man  whiche 
lay  dede  before  the  porlall  or  gate  of  the  temple,  a  1533 
LD.  Brawn  Cold.  Bit. .!/.  Anrel.  it.  vii.  (1536)  nob,  I  haue 
sens  his  ..  portall  and  gates  ful  of  knighlcs,  &  not  mar- 
chauntis.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxx.  xxi.  754  The  monie  they 
laid  downe  in  the  very  port-hall  or  entrie  of  the  Senate  house. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vn.  575  Through  Heav'n,  That  open'd 
wide  her  blazing  Portals.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  59  F  5 
Erected  over  two  of  the  Portals  of  Blenheim  House.  1756  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  I.  xxxvi.  323  The  gales  of  the  portal  arc  by 
tradition  said  to  be  the  same  which  St.  Ambrose  shut  against 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  till  he  had  done  penance.  1813 
SCOTT  Trierm.  i.  v,  Not  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross'd.  i86z 
Rickman's Goth.  A  rchit.  424  The  portals  of  Abbeville,  . .  are 
some  of  the  finest  specimens'  of  this  style.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixi.  76  Fling  the  portal  apart.  The  bride  Waits. 

b.  transf.  A  valve  of  the  heart ;  a  natural  en- 
trance, as  of  a  cave. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  231  The  great  vein  . .  hath  at  its 
entrance  into  the  heart,  certain  portals,  from  their  form 


our  vale.     1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland 230  A  river  wending 
towards  a  portal  of  black  rock. 

0-fig- 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ii.  64  The  brazen  walls  fram'd 
by  bemiramis,  Carv'd  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  sun. 


discontented  Sunne,  From  out  the  fierie  Portall  ofthe  East. 
1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  640  Issuing  from  out  the  portals 
of  the  morn.  1846  TRENCH  Mirat.  x.  (1862)  216  Death, 
which  by  the  portal  of  disobedience  had  found  entrance 
into  natures  made  for  immortality. 

1 2.  A  space  within  the  door  of  a  room,  par- 
titioned off,  and  containing  an  inner  door ;  also, 
such  a  partition  itself  (sometimes  made  as  a 
movable  piece  of  furniture).  Obs. 

iji*  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  244  Wyth 
2  Portalls,  wherof  one  shall  be  at  the  parlour  doore  and  the 
other  at  the  great  Chamber  doore  wythin  the  said  College. 
1369  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  155.  I  will  that  theas  imple. 
ments,.  .the  benche  in  the  hall,  the  portall,  and  the  skryne 
..shall  remayne  in  and  withe  the  howse.  1598  [see  4].  1703 
T._N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  229  Portal,  .was  us'd  to  sigmfie 
a  little  square  corner  of  a  Room,  shifted  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  Room  by  the  Wainscot. 

3.  (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS, /Vrto/,  a  lesser  Gate,  where  there  are  two 
of  a  different  Bigness.  1841-76  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss., 
Portal,  the  arch  over  a  door  or  gate ;  the  framework  of  the 
gate;  the  lesser  gate,  when  there  are  two  of  different  dimen- 
sions at  one  entrance.  1873  HALE  In  His  Name  viii.  70 
A  little  side  portal,  which  gave  entrance  to  a  vestry. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb., as  portal  arch,  capital,  door, 
gale,  post,  seat,  way. 

i<9«  GREENE  Cony-Catching  in.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  183 
Lifting  vp  the  latch  of  the  hall  portall  doore  [he]  saw  nobody 
neere  to  trouble  him.  1598111  \Villis&  Clark  LVu/(£n'<&g(i8S6) 


PORTAS. 

Hence  applied  to  structures,  etc.  connected  with  the  portal 

I    vein,  as  portal  canals,  the  tubular  passages  in  the  liver, 

each  containing  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery. 

and  biliary  duct  i  portalcircnlatton,  the  circulation  of  blood 

through  the  portal  system:  portal  fissure,  the  transverse 

Assure  of  the  liver,  at  which  the  portal  vein  enters  it,  the 

PO«TA  ;  portal  system,  the  system  of  vessels  consisting  of  the 

!    portal  vein  with  its  tributaries  and  branches. 

<*4S  BI/DD  Dis.  Liver  n  The  ducts  ..  accompany  the 
arteries  in  the  portal  canals.  Each  portal  vein,  however 
small,  has  an  artery  and  a  duct  running  along  it.  1851 
CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  a)  333  This  is  termed  the  porul 
|  system  of  vessels.  1871  HUXLEY  Phys.  ii.  50  The  flow  of 
the  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  through  the  liver,  to 
the  hepatic  vein,  b  called  the  portal  circulation.  1875 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Eletn.  Biol.  227  The  renal  portal  vein  : 
running  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  pelvic  vein  to  enter  the 
low-.-r-outer  border  of  the  kidney.  1881  MIVART  Cat  187 
One  set  cf  canals  diverge  from  the  portal  fissure,  and  these 
are  called  hepatic  veins.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anna.  Life  353  A  renal-portal  circulation  or  supply  of 
venous  blood  to  the  kidneys  exists  in  all  Amphibia. 

Hence  Portal- ve-nou*  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  portal  vein. 

1845  BUUD  Dis.  Liver  45  Mr.  Kiernan  has  applied  to  this 
. .  the  term  portal-venous  congestion. 

t  Portal,  obs.  erron.  form  of  POHTAS. 

1660  R.  COKE  Fower  «,  Sttbj.  255  Popish  Catechisms, 
Missals  Breviaries,  Portals,  I-egends  and  Lives  of  Saints. 
1686  EVELYN  Diary  12  Mar.,  The  printing  Missalls,  Offices, 
Lives  of  Saints,  Portals,  Primers,  &c. 

Portalled,  portaled  (po»Mtald),  a.  [/PORTAL 
sb.  +  -ED  *.]  Furnished  with  or  having  a  portal. 

1635  HEYWOOD  Ilierarch.  \:  325  [Nature]  hath  afforded 
Man  but  one  Tongue  and  that  portall'd  with  lips  and  per- 
cullis'd  with  teeth.  1905  HOLMAN  HUNT  Pre-Kaphoelilinn 
L  8  New  surprises  through  narrow  lanes  and  portalled  walls. 
Portamento.  Mus.  [It.,  lit.  a  bearing,  carry- 
ing.] A  gliding  or  passing  continuously  from  one 
pitch  to  another,  in  singing,  or  in  playing  a  violin 
or  similar  instrument.  Also  altrib. 

'774  J-  COLLIER  Mus.  Trav.  33  Her  shake  was  good,  and 
her  portamento  admirably  free  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or 
throat.  1789  BURNEY  Hilt.  Mus.  IV.  40  Trills,  graces,  and 
a  good  portamento,  or  direction  of  voice.  1889  A  thtnxnm 
14  Sept.  361/2  Madame  Albani ..  marred  her  efforts  by  ex. 
cessive  indulgence  in  the  portamento  style. 

Portance  (po->Mtans).  arch.  Also  6  -aunco.  [a. 
obs.  F.  portance  action  of  carrying,  support,  favour, 
importance,  etc.,  vbl.  sb.  f.  porler  to  carry,  PORT 
K.I  :  see  -ANCE.]  Carriage,  bearing,  demeanour 
(=  PoRT^.4  i)  ;  conduct,  behaviour. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iii.  5  In  court  gay  portaunce  he 
perceiv'd.  Ibid.  21  A  goodly  Ladie  ..  That  seemd  to  be  a 
woman  of  great  worth,  And  by  her  stately  portance  borne 
of  heavenly  birth.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iii.  232  Your  Loues, 
Thinking  vpon  his  Seruices,  tooke  from  you  Th 'apprehen- 
sion of  his  present  portance.  1881  DUFFIELD  Don  Quix.  1 1. 
504  A  good  knight  errant  ..with  a  gentle  portance  and 
intrepid  heart. 

Fortant  (po^Jtant),  a.  Her.  [a.  F.  portaiit, 
pr.  pple.  of  porter  to  carry,  PORT  t/.f :  see  -ANT.] 

1.  Carrying.     (Const  as  a  pple.  with  direct  obj.) 

1571  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  n.  51,  I.  beareth  Azure,  an  Ele- 
phante  d'Argente,  portant  a  turret  d'Or. 

12.=  PORTATE.    (?  an  error.) 


J.  JONES  Prfserv.  Baile  Sf  Soule  i.  xxviii.  54  Our  Coyne^t? 
they  as  little  as  Pence,  or  as  great  as  Portlgues.  1610  B. 
JONSON  Aid,,  i.  iii,  No  gold  about  thee  ?  Dm.  Yes,  I  haue 


a  portague  I  ha'  kept  this  halfe  yeere.   1658  PHILLIPS,  Par-    ' 
•ft'1':'-  il  certain  Coyn  in  Gold,  valuing  three  pound  ten    I 

shillings. 

Fortail  (p5»ut^l).  Arch.  Also  5 -ayl,  6 -aile. 
[a.  F.  per  tail  facade  of  a  church,  containing  the 
principal  door,  also  f  city-gate :— Latin  type 
portactiluin,  dim.  of  L.  porta  gate,  door.  See 


ay  And  the  main  portal- 
arch,  there  lay  An  inner  moat.  1895  A.  NUTT  in  A".  Meyer's 
r'oy.  Brait  I.  205  The  arched  doorway  . .  with  its  wide 
valves  and  portal-capitals  of  burnished  gold. 

Hence  Po-rtalage,  the  construction  of  portals. 

1903  Architect  24  Apr.  269/1  Some  sketches  in  connection 
with  portalage. 

Portal  (pcS'-Hal),  a.  Altai,  [ad.  med.L,  portalis 
of  or  belonging  to  a  gate  (see  prec. ).] 

t  L  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  door 
or  gate  :  in  quot.  applied  to  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

i6i<  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  375  Not  farre  from  the  be- 
ginm'ig  [it]  is  diuided  or  slitte  into  three  small  but  strong 
portall  membranes  or  values. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  porta  or  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver.  Portal  vein  :  the  vena  porlie,  or  great 
vein  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins  from  the 
stomach,  intestine,  and  spleen,  conveying  blood  to 
the  liver,  where  it  divides  again  into  branches  ;  also 
(itnal  portal  or  rcni-portal  vein},  a  vein  similarly 
passing  to  the  kidney  and  dividing  into  branches 
there,  in  many  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 


Her.,  Portante. 

Portary :  see  PORTERY,  Obs. 

Portas,  -eons,  -es,  -ess,  -hos.    Now  only 

Hist.  Forms:  (3-4  portehors),  4-5  porthors, 
-hous,  -os,  4-9  -ous,  -hos,  -oos,  5  -oce,  -oes, 
-oae,  -ues,  -evuc  (?),  poortos,  Se.  porteus,  -owia, 
-wis,  5-6  -as,  -es,  -us,  St.  -uus,  -eouss,  5-9 
-uous,  6  -ais,  -else,  -eyse,  -ew(a)s,  -is,  -cues, 
-uos,  -uess,  -uys,  -yes,  6-7  -ass(e,  -ess(e,  -oose, 
-uouse,  -use,  6-7  -house,  6-8  -uass,  -uis,  6-9 
St.  -ecus,  7  -Ise,  -ius,  -uise.  0.  erron.  5  portor, 
//.  -eras.  [ME.  (portehors)  porthors,  a.  OF. 
portehors,  ijtn  c.  (=  med.L.  portiforium,  i3th  c. 
in  Du  Cange)  a  portable  breviary,  f.  forte,  im- 
perative of  porter  to  carry  (see  PORT  ».i)  +  hors  :— 
L.  forts  out  of  doors,  abroad.] 

1.  A  portable  breviary  in  the  mediaeval  church. 

[1149-51  in  Camden  Misc.  (1895)  IX.  23  Item  liber  porte- 
hors, qui  est  Vicarij.  c  1250  Ncwmittster  Cartul.  (1878) 
273  Unum  portehors.]  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  122  A 
portous  pat  shulde  be  his  plow,  placebo  to  segge.  £1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  104  Newe  costy  portos,  antifeners, 
graielis,  &  alle  obere  bokis.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Mipman's  T. 
t35  By  god  and  by  this  Porthors  [?•.  rr.  portoos  portos]  I  yow 
swere.  14. .  VK.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  604/19  Portoforium,  a 
Porthos.  14..  Norn.  ibid.  719/31  tfoc porti/triutn,  a portas. 
1416  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  76  My  masseboke,  my  portus. 
c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  410/1  Poortos,  booke,  portiforivm, 
breviarium.  1449  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  227  A  Graile, 
a  Manuel),  a  litcf  Portose,  the  which  the  saide  Sir  Thomas 
toke  wl  him  alway  when  he  rode.  1460  Eow.  (IV)  as  EARL 

F  MARCH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  I.  10  Beseching  your 


-.  w.e  CC  nis  oreuyary  or  ponoes.  1507  ritien  wnw 
Acc.  iSom.  Rec.  Soc.)  52  A  grett  portuos  of  pryntc.  1519  in 
5/4  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comnt.  555/2  A  lylelle  Porlew.i~. 
called  our  Lady  Portewas.  1518  TIKOALE  Oked.  Ckr.  Max 
71  b,  That  know  no  moare  scripture  then  is  written  in  tbcir 
portoues.  1530  PALSOR.  257/1  Portye>,apret*tei.  boke,*Mt- 


POETAS. 

uiayrc.  1533  Lauc.  Wills  (1857)  "•  '3  R'V  'J  porlews.  1533 
MORE  Apol.  iii.  Wks.  848/1  In  stede  of  a  long  portuous,  a 
shorte  primer  shall  serue  them.  1534  —  Comf.  apst.  Tnli. 
i.  xv.  (1573)  31  b,  Nosuchpraiersare  put  in  the  PriestesPor- 
tesse,  as  far  as  I  can  heare.  1549  Act  3*4  Edw.  VI,  c.  10 
§  i  All  Bookes  called . .  Manuelles  Legends  Pyes  Portuyses 
Prymars  . .  shalbe  ..  abollished.  a  1550  Pore  Helpc  102  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  256  And  also  the  Paraphrasies,  Moche 
dyfferyng  from  your  portaises,  They  wolde  haue  dayly 
vsed.  1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ck.  i.  Pref.  A  viij,  Their 
babling  praiers  their  portases,  bedes,  temples  [etc.].  1570 
T.  WILSON  Demosthenes  Ded.  3  There  was  never  Olde 
Priest  more  perfite  in  his  Porteise.  1583  STUBBES  A  not. 
Atus.  n.  (1882)  77  As  the  doting  papists  did  their  bias, 
phemous  masses  out  of  their  portesses.  a  1604  HANMER 
Cfiron.  Irel.  (1633)  130  Laurence  the  Archbishop  (whom  it 
had  beseemed  better  to  have  beene  at  home  with  his  port* 
house).  i6xz  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  9  Their  Seruice  bookes, 
Portesses,  and  Breuiaries.  1641  'SMECTYMNUUS'  Vind. 
Answ.  v.  66  The  Liturgie  is  never  the  worse,  because  the 
words  of  it  are  taken  out  of  the  Roman  Portuise.  1711 
H EARNS CW/rc*.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  175  Breviarie  or  portuass  for 
the  Quire.  1817  SCOTT  Border  Antiq.  II.  Introd.  82  A  monk 
from  Melrose,  called,  from  the  porteous  or  breviary  which 
he  wore  in  his  breast,  a  book&bosom.  1846  MASKELL 
Man.  Kit.  I.  p.  Ixxxvii,  The  Portiforium,  with  its  various 
English  names  of.  -Portuis,  Portuasse,  Porthoos,  and  Port, 
fory.  1890  ST.  JOHN  HOPE  in  Archxologia  LII.  706  A 
subject  derived  from  the  York  porthos. 

8.  1465  Mann.  4-  Househ.  Exf.  (Roxb.)  284  A  portor 
[?  -os]  of  Salusbury  use.    1500  in  Gentl.  Alag.  Dec.  (1837) 
571/2,  ij  porteres,  off  the  gefte  off  Syr  Rye.  Long, 
b.  transf.    A  manual  (of  some  subject). 

1508  Twelve  Virtues  o/ ant  Nobleman  ad  fin.  (Jam.),  Heir 
ends  the  Porteous  of  Noblenes.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  ill. 
ii.  iv.  i.  (1651)  539  Their  whole  books  are  a  Synopsis  or  bre- 
viary of  Love,  the  portuous  of  Love,  Legends  of  Lovers 
lives  and  deaths. 
O.  attrib. 

1458  Yatton  Churclnu,  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc)  100  For 
byndyng  ij  portoce  bokys.  1549  CHALONER  tr.  Erasin.  on 
2>'olty  P  iij  b,  As  long  as  they  mumble  ouer  theyr  portes 
seruice.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  L  iij,  The  order  of 
portasse  men. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  (In  later  \\seporteous  roll.)  '  A  roll 
of  the  names  of  offenders,  which,  by  the  old  prac- 
tice of  the  Justiciary  Court,  was  prepared  by  the 
Justice-Clerk  from  the  informations  of  crimes  fur- 
nished .  .  by  the  local  authorities '  (W.  Bell  Diet. 
Lavj  Scotl.). 

1436  Sc.  Acts  yas.  7(1814)  II.  23/2  It  is..ordanit,  bat  al 
crownaris  sal  arrest  . .  all  paitn  bat  salbe  gevin  hym  in 
portuis  be  be  Justice  clerk,  &  nane  vthir.  c  1470  HENRYSON 
Tale  of  Dog  128  Quhilk  hes  ane  porteouss  of  the  indyte. 
mtint.  1582  R?g.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  491  The  porteous 
and  rollis  of  the  last  justice  air  ..  wes  deliverit  ..to  be 
execute.  1708  Royal  Proclam.  n  July  in  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4456/1  That  Porteous  Rolls  be  orderly  and  in  due  time 
taken  up,  conform  to  the  Law  and  Custom  in  such  cases. 
175*  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  230  Form  of  the  Por- 
teous  Rolls.  Names  of  the  Criminals  and  their  Designa- 
tions. . .  Names  and  Designations  of  the  Witnesse_s- . .  Indict- 
ment. 1872  C.  INNES  Lcct.  Scott.  Legal  Antiq.  301  The 
Raven  is  like  a  false  crowner  who  has  a  porteous  of  the 
indictment.  1883  OMOND  Ld.  Advocates  Scot.  I.  287. 

Hence  fPo'rtas,  portess,  v.  (Obs.  nonce-tad.), 
trans,  to  include  among  the  saints  named  in  the 
breviary ;  to  canonize. 

1570  FOXE  A.  ft  M.  (ed.  a)  1217/1  After  an  hundreth 
yeares  expired,  _  they  shal  also  be  shryned  and  portessed, 
dying  as  they  did  in  that  quarell  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

fPort-assiet.  Obs.  rare.  [a.d.'F.porte-assiMe, 
{.  PORTE-  +  assielte  plate.]  A  disk  of  metal,  wood, 
etc.,  placed  under  a  plate  or  dish. 

1663  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  541  For  8  balls  of  box, 
with  hinges  and  hesps,  for  the  feet  of  the  2  sylver  portas- 
siets,  2;. 

Portate  (p6»utA),  a.  Her.  [ad.  L.  portatus 
carried,  borne,  pa.  pple.  of  portfire  to  carry.]  In 
cross  porlale,  a  cross  represented  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion (in  tend),  as  if  carried  on  the  shoulder. 

156*  LEIGH  Armorie  54  b,  Wherefore  call  you  the  same 
portate  ?  For  on  this  fashion  it  laye  on  Christes  showlder, 
who  bare  the  same  to  the  mounte  of  Calvary,  i  wa  BOSSE- 
WELL  Armorie  IL  99 b,  A  Crosse  portate  in  his  propre 
coloure.  1715  COATS  Diet.  Her.  s.v.,  A  Cross-Portatc,.. 
lies  athwart  the  Escutcheon  in  Bend,  as  if  it  were  carry'd 
on  a  Man's  Shoulder,  c  1828  [see  PORTANT  2]. 

Portatile  (po*>utatil,  -tail),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
med.L.  porlatil-is  (obs.  F.  portatif)  that  may  be 
carried,  f.  i,.portdre  to  carry:  see  -ATILE.] 

1 1.  Her.  =  prec.  Obs. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1355/2  A  crosse 
porfluile  gold,  to  the  lower  end  whereof  this  distichon  is 
fairelie  fixed. 

2.  Adapted  for  carrying ;  =  PORTABLE,  PORTA- 
TIVE a.  i  :  esp.  (in  later  use  only)  of  an  altar. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  486  Some  [furnaces]  are 
portatile  and  rotund,  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir. 
Archaeol.  Soc.)  III.  143,  /jooo  sterling  was  giuen  the  Leu- 
lenant  in  readie  come,  all  his  portatill  armes  [etc.J.  1710  tr. 
Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  \fith  C.  I.  n.  xxxii.  198  That  Bishops 
shall  not . .  consecrate  portatile  altars  without  necessity.  1845 
Ecclesiologist  IV.  86  We  think  the  Bishop  ought. .to  have 
carried  a  portatile  altar. 

fPorta-tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  laA.'L. portation-em 
carrying,  n.  of  action  from  portfire  to  carry.] 
The  action  of  carrying  ;  carriage. 

1654  FLECKNOE  Ten  Years  Trav.  67  For  the  commodity 
of  1  raffique,  and  portation  of  Merchandise. 

Portative  (posutativ),  a,  and  sb.  Also  5  -if(f, 
4-6  -yf,  5-6  -yue,  6  -yff(e,  (portetyve).  [ME. 


i'u; 

for 
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portatift&.  V.portatif-i-ive^}.  that  may  be  carried, 
f.  L./0r/<zl»J,pa.  pple.  viportare  to  carry  +  -if,  -IVE.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Adapted  for  carrying  from  place  to   place ; 
portable  ;  spec,  applied  to  a  kind  of  small  organ 
(cf.  POSITIVE  a.  14) :  see  B.  i.    Now  chiefly  Hist. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  i.  155  Pbrtatyf  and  persant  as  be 
_oynt  of  a  nedle.  c  1391  CHAUCEK  Astral,  Prol.  3  As  fer- 
forth  and  as  narwe  as  may  be  shewed  in  so  smal  an  instru- 
ment portatif.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  133  Syngenge 
masse  in  secrete  places  on  awters  portative.  1518-19  Will 
of  Issley  (Somerset  Ho.),  To  the  said  church  my  portatyf 
organes.  1568  GBAFTON  Chron,  I.  8  Portatiue  tents  or 
lodgings, . .  vsed  by  the  Shepeheardes.  1656  French  Pastry 
Cook  22  Others  have  portative  Ovens.  1849  J-  WHITESIDE 
Italy  xlii.  (1860)  439  The  Pope  b  carried  in  his  portative 
throne  to  the  front  window.  1905  Ch.  Times  30  June  842/3 
The  portative  organ,  which  could  be  carried  in  procession 
and  played  by  the  same  person. 

fb.  Of  a  bishop  (repr.  *L, portatilis  \  see  POKTA- 
TILE)  :  Not  having  a  fixed  diocese.   Obs. 

1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  &  Fr.  Heralds  §  196  (1877)  114  The 
bysshop  of  Rome  maketh  bysshoppes  portatyves. 

2.  Having  the  function  of  carrying  or  supporting. 


'index  '  memory  would  be  of  great  value.  1887  GUMMING 
Electricity  37  So  [to]  determine  its  portative  power  [Le.  of 
a  horse-shoe  magnet].  1892  Atner.  Ann.  Deaf  Apr.  86  It  is 
far  from  my  purpose  to  lend  encouragement . .  to  any  practice 
of  making  the  memory  a  portative  faculty. 

B.  sb.  1.  (usually  //.)    A  portative  organ :  see 
A.  i.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 


viij  d.  1533  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  94  To  my  church 
of  Norton  a  payre  of  portetyves  that  stand  in  the  chauncell 
ther.  X5$a  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  (Surtees,  No.  97)  97  One  peyre 
of  portatyves.  1633  J.CLARKE  Two-fold  Praxis 25  Harpers, 
luters,,.  such  as  goe  with,  .portatives,  bagpipes,  recorders. 
1885  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  fV.  303/2  The 
organ  and  portative  end  at  g"  instead  of  d"'. 

t  2.  A  portable  breviary  :  *=  POBTAS  i.  Obs. 

1454  Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  175  My  Portatyue  which 
I  say  opon  my  selfe,  and  my  rede  Salter. 

f  3.  ?  A  tray  or  other  carrying  utensil.  Obs. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  m  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  75  Ewers, 
lavours,  and  cupboarde -clothes,  cuppe-clothes,  hangers, 
ferrers,  and  portatives.  Ibid.  76  One  page  ..  to  helpe  to 
wasshe  barrelles,  portatives,  tubbes,  pottes,  or  cuppes. 

t  Portator.  Obs.  rare.  Forms :  5  -ur,  6  -our, 
7  -or.  [a.  AF.  portatour=  obs.  F.  portateur  (1540 
in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  *  portator -em  t  agent-n.  f.  portare 
to  carry.]  A  bearer,  carrier,  supporter. 

^1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  HI.  306  Also  I  am  be  prymatt 
portatur  next  heueyn,  yf  be  trewth  be  sowth,  &  that  I  lugge 
me  to  skryptur.  1529  St.  Papers  Hen.  K///,  iy.  562,  I 
haue  send  this  present  portatour  to  the  Kingis  Hienes  . ., 
amply  instructit  with  my  mynd,  as  he  will  informe  }ow. 
a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaol.  Soc.)  1. 158  Some 
of  the  ministers,  portators  of  this  money.  Ibid.  III.  68 
Tellinge.  .that  he  was  portator  of  both  his  parents  curse. 

Portature,  obs.  ecron.  form  of  PORTRAITURE. 

Port-bar,  Port-bit :  see  PORT  sbl  6  b,  sb.z  6. 

t  Fort-ca*non.  -ca'nnon.  Obs.  [f.  PORT 
sb.*  (?)  +  canon,  CANION.]  An  ornamental  roll 
around  the  legs  of  breeches :  =  CANION. 

1663  BUTLER  Hitd.  i.  iii.  926  The  French  ..  Now  give  us 
Laws  for  Pantaloons..  Port -cannons,  Perriwigs,  and  Fea- 
thers. 1677  [see  CANION].  «  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II. 
83  He  walks  in  his  Portcannons  like  one  that  stalks  in 
long  Grass. 

Portch,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PORCH. 
Portolose,  -cluse,  obs.  var.  PORTCULLIS. 
Port-crayon(p69jt,kr^^n),||porte-crayon 

(port|kr*?yoh).  [ad.  T?.porte-crayon\  see  PORTE- and 
CRAYON.]  An  instrument  used  to  hold  a  crayon 
for  drawing  ;  usually  a  metal  tube  split  at  the  end 
and  held  by  a  sliding  ring  so  as  to  grasp  the  crayon. 

i7ao  T.  PAGE  Art  Paint.  4  Black  Lead  in  the  Lump.. 
used  in  an  Instrument.. called  a  Porto-Crion.  1769  SIR  J. 
REYNOLDS  Disc.  ii.  (1876)  324  That  the  port-crayon  ought 
to  be  for  ever  in  your  hands.  1859  Athenxum  6  Aug.  182/2 
[They]  desire  us  to  say  that  the  testimonial  is  not  a  'pencil- 
case  ',  but  a  '  port-crayon  *.  1887  RUSKIN  Prseterita  II.  ix. 
304  He  painted  a  charming  water-colour  of  me.. with  a 
magnificent  port-crayon  in  my  hand. 

Portcullis  (poitlurlis),  sb.  (Formerly  often 
written  as  two  words  or  hyphened.)  Forms :  4 
portecules,  portcoles,  port  colice,  4-5  porte- 
colys,  5  porte-colis,  portecoles,  -koles.  port- 
colys,  -isse,  (-culer),porte  colisse,  porte  colyse, 
poortcolys,  -colyce,  portculis,  Sc.  -culys,  5-6 
Sc.  portcu^eis,  -cules,  5-7  portcullise,  6  port- 
colyse,  -ece,  -ice,  -is,  porte  coullys,  -colice, 
portcullesse,  -ize,  port  collice,  port-cullies, 
(portculiouse) ;  6-  portcullis,  (6-8  -cullice,  7 
-culleis).  0.  4  porcules,  (5  -culier),  6  purco- 
loys,  -eholis,  -ious,  percollice,  -ois,  -cullyze, 
6-7  percullis,  -ice,  7  purculleis,  -ess,  percullas, 
par-cullis,  porculace.  7.  6-7  portclose,  6-8 
portcluse.  [ME.  a.  OF.  porte  coleice  (c  1200  in 
Godef.)  lit.  sliding  door  or  gate,  f.  porte  door, 
gate +  £»/(*)«•*,  coule'ice  (mod.F.  coulisse},  fern,  of 
couleis  adj.  flowing,  gliding,  sliding;— L.  type 


PORTCULLIS. 

*colaticiuS)  f.  L.  coldt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  coldre 
to  strain,  filter,  in  Romanic  (F.  coitler\  to  flow  ; 
see  COULISSE.  The  y  forms  simulate  F.  close,  fem. 
pa.  pple.,  closed,  shut.  The  foivs&portculercS)  etc. 
(in  sense  2)  are  app.  erroneous  with  r  for  s.  (The 
plural  was  in  early  use  the  same  as  the  sing.)] 

1.  A  strong  and  heavy  frame  or  grating,  formed 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  bars  of  wood  or  iron 
(the  vertical  ones  being  pointed  at  the  lower  end), 
suspended  by  chains,  and  made  to  slide  up  and  down 
in  vertical  grooves  at  the  sides  of  the  gateway  of 
a  fortress  or  fortified  town,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  quickly  let  down  as  a  defence  against  assault. 

c  1330  Arth.  $  Merl.  8320  Alle  the  gates  thai  schetten  fast. 
Ana  lete  falle  port  colice  on  hast,  a  1400  Sir  Benes 
(E.E.T.S.)6;  note  (MS.  S.),  With  brugges  and  portecules. 
Ibid.  210  j>e  portcoles  weren  draw,  c  1400  Ywatne  fy  Caw. 
674  At  aither  entre  was,  i-wys,  Straytly  wroght,  a  port- 
culis,  Shod  wele  with  yren  and  stele,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
410/1  Poort  colyce,  antephalarica.  c  1450  Merlin  254  At 
eche  entre  two  porte  colyses  and  stronge  yates  covered 
with  Iren  nailed.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  506  A  cruell 
portar  gat  apon  the  wall,  Powit  out  a  pyn,  the  portculys 
leit  fall.  (  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiv.  518  He 
sholde  put  it  vnder  the  porte  colisse  that  it  sbolde  not  be 
shet  lightly  agen.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  13 
Drew  draw  briggis.and  lute  portcullis  fall.  r;  1552  LELANU 
I  tin.  I.  107  The  which  Ward  in  the  Entering  is  exceding 
stronge  with  Toures  and  Portcoleces.  1563  GOLDING  Caesar 
(1565)  132  bt  Towres  were  plauncherd,  and  battlements 
and  portcolyses  of  timber  set  vp.  1600  HEYWOOD  \st  Pt. 
Edw.  /K,  Wks.  1874  I.  15  And  tear  in  pieces  your  port- 
cullises. 1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvu.  xxvui,  650  The  rope 
was  let  goe,  at  which  the  port-cullies  hung,  and  it  fell 
downe  with  a  mightie  noise.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  n.  874 
And  towards  the  Gate  routing  her  bestial  train,  Forthwith 
the  huge  Portcullis  high  up  drew.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  \\. 
xiv,  Up  drawbridge,  grooms— what,  Warder,  ho !  Let  the 
portcullis  fall.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  n.  i,  Under  the 
portal  as  he  entered,  hung  the  grate  of  the  portcullis. 

3.  13..  Coer  de  L.  1929  Porcules  and  gates  up  he  won, 
And  let  come  in  every  man.  a  1533  Lo.  BERNERS  Hnon  <\. 
335  For  hast  they  cut  a  sender  the  corde  that  helde  vp  the 
purcoloys.  1560  WHITEHORNE  Arte  Warre (1573)  96 b,  Also 
they  fortifie  the  gate  with  a  Percullis.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy. 
II.  i.  125  A  Portall,  with  a  Percollois  annexed  to  it,  the 
which  Percollois  by  the  cutting  of  a  small  cord,  was  a 
present  defence  to  the  gate.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  160  In  those  trees  they  hang  up  a  great  par-cullls 
gate,  a  1634  CHAPMAN  Alphonsns  m.  Plays  1873  III.  249 
Some  speedily  let  the  Purculless  down.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  iv.  ix,  (Roxb.)  399/1  The  Earle  of  Worcester  .. 
used  for  his  badge  a  paire  of  stocks,  or  close  Porculace. 

•y.  1585  HIGINS  jfunius'  Nomencl.  395/2  Cataracta^  a 
port-cTuse  or  percullice.  1598  STOW  &urv.  vii.  (1603)  29 
rhere  hath  beene  two  Portcloses.  1640  SOMNER  Antiq. 
Canterb.  14  The  Waterlocke,  through  which  in  Arches,  with 
a  Portclose,  the  Riuer  now  passe  th.  1773  Gentl.  Mag. 
X  1.1 1 1.  536  The  gate-house  is  still  standing  which  is  forti- 
fied  with  a  port-cluse  or  port-cullis. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  237  For  upon  Jhe^u 
al  parfitnesse  is  foundid,. .  Our  poortcolys,  our  bolewerk, 
and  our  wal.  c  1510  MORE  Pictts  Wks.  8/2  A  sure  port- 
culiouse  against  wicked  spirites.  1609  HOLLAND  A  in  in. 
Marcell.  xxv.  viii.  277  That  the  Emperour  ..would  in  the 
same  state  keepe  this  citie,  the  strongest  port-clusc  and  key 
of  all  the  East.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  n,  ix.  97  Ah,  where's 
that  pearle  Percullis  [Le.  teeth],  that  adorn'd  Those  dainty 
two-leav'd  Ruby  gates  [i.e.  lips]? 

2.  A  figure  of  a  portcullis,  as  an  ornament  or 
a  heraldic  charge,    in  Her.  also  applied  to  a  design 
formed  of  a  number  of  vertical  and  horizontal  strips 
crossing  each  other  over  the  field  ;  also  lattice. 

The  portcullis  was  the  badge  of  the  Beauforts,  and  hence 
of  their  descendants  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 

[c  1449  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  221  The  castelle  is  wonne 
where  care  begowne,  The  Portecolys  [=  Edmund  Beaufort  j 
is  leyde  adowne.]  1485  in  Mat.  zllustr.  Reign  Hen.  Vll 
(Rolls)  II.  16  To  Mathew  Hoberd,  Goldsmythe,  for  making 
of  cv.  porculiers  of  siluer  and  gilte.  Ibid.  18  For  setting  of 
a  trappour  of  purpulle  veluet  wl  cii.  portculeres  therein. 
1513  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  347  Al!  the 
Wyndowes.  .also  with  Rosez  and  purcholious.  1563-4  Ibid. 
571  A  great  e  Rose  A  flowerdelice  and  a  purcholis  . .  in  the 
weste  wyndowe.  15*3  Act  14  ff  15  Hen.  K//7,  c.  12  All 
I  suche  farthinges.  .shall  haue  vppon  the  one  side  thereof 
the  prime  of  the  port  collice.  1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  12  §  2  The 
Queenes  Highnes  Scale  of  Leade,  having  the  Portecullies 
crowned,  ingraved  on  the  one  syde  thereof.  1697  EVELYN 
Nitmism.  iii.  87  A  pensile  Cataracta  or  Portcluse  and 
Coronet  between  the  Chains.  1711  HICKES  Two  Treat. 
Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  361  The  rose,  portcluse,  fleur-de-lis, 
and  harp,  are  crowned.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  <$•  Pap.jx, 
50  In  Heraldry,  a  Portcullis  is  always  represented  as  having 
rings  at  its  uppermost  angles. 

3.  fa.  A  popular  name  for  the  silver  halfpenny 
'   of  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  smallest  silver  coin  issued 
i   by  her),  which  bore  on  the  obverse  a  portcullis  and 
i   a  mint-mark.    Obs.     b.  Portcullis  coins,  money, 
\    a  name  given  by  numismatists  to  the  coins  (crown, 
j    half-crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence)  struck  by  Queen 

Elizabeth  in  1600-2  for  the  East  India  Company, 
having  the  figure  of  a  portcullis  on  the  reverse. 
(Cf.  quot.  1523  in  sense  2.) 

[Cf.  1597  BACON  Ess.  Bed.,  The  late  new  halfe-pence, 
which  though  the  Siluer  were  good,  yet  the  peeces  were 
small.] 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  in.  vi,  I  had  not 
so  much  as  the  least  Portcullice  of  Coyn  before.  >6oo  ROW- 
LANDS Z*//.  Humours  Blood  xix.  25  Then  doth  he  age 
into  his  sloppes  profound,  Where  not  a  poore  port-cullicc 
can  be  found.  1784  PINKERTON  Ess.  Medals  168  The  Port- 


PORTCULLIS. 

i.tillis  coins  of  Klizabeth,  coined  in  rivalship  of  the  Spanish 
kins  ..  of  different  sizes  from  the  crown  downwards.  1898 
< ;.  I!.  KAWLINUS  Story  Brit.  Coinage  196  They  (coins  for 
use  of  the  E.  I.  C.]  are  called  the  '  portcullis-money  '  from 
their  reverse  type. 

4.  Title  of  one  of  the  Pursuivants  of  the  English 
College  of  Arms,  from  his  badge. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Percullis,  the  name  of  an 
office  of  one  of  the  Pursiuants  at  armes.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  682  Segar  being  Portcullis  Pursuiuant  of 
Armes  in  the  yeare  1586.  1656  BI.OUXT  Glossogr.  s.v. 
Harold,  There  be  four  others  called  Marshals  or  Pursui- 
\.mlsat  Arms,,  .those are  Blew-mantle,  Rouge-cross,  Rouge- 
ilt.i'-;'>ii,  and  Percullis.  172*  Land.  Gas.  No.  6084/5  Port- 
cullis, Pursuivant  of  Arms.  1905  IVhitaker's  Aim.  157/1 
Anus,  College  of,  or  Heralds'  College. . .  Four  Pursuivants. . . 
Portcullis,  Thomas  Morgan  Joseph-Walkin. 

1 5.  (?)  Name  of  some  room  in  an  inn,  Obs. 

1631  HEYWOOD  Fair  Maid  of  West  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  268 
Besse,  you  must  fill  some  wine  into  the  Portcullis,  the 
Gentlemen  there  will  drink  none  but  your  drawing.  Ibid. 
111.  293  Enter  the  Kitchin-maid.  Afaid.  I  pray  forsooth, 
what  shall  I  reckon  for  the  lolle  of  Ling  in  the  Port-cullis? 

Portcu  His,  v.  In  7  portcullice,  percullis, 
purcullise.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish  with 
a  portcullis ;  to  close  with  or  as  with  a  portcullis. 

'593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  i.  iii.  167  Within  my  mouth  you 
haue  _engaol'd  my  tongue,  Doubly  percullist  with  my  teeth 
and  lippes.  1611  FLORIO,  Rastellare.  .to  purcultise.  a  1640 
DAY  Part.  Bees  (1881)  25  note,  Portcullice  up  the  gates ; 
bees  poore  and  base. 

Portcullised  (pojtko  list),  a.  Also  6  port- 
oolized,  -culliz'd;  0.  6.  puroulleised,  7  per- 
culliz'd,  peroullist,  ?  9  perculaced.  [f.  prec.  sb. 
or  vb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  portcullis  ;  closed 
or  barred  with  or  as  with  a  portcullis. 

1573  N.  ROSCARROCK  in  Bossewell  A  rmorie  Prelim.  Verses, 
A  hugie  building  olde,  Portcolized  and  bard  with  bolts. 
1598  DRAVTON  Heroic.  Jff.,  Mortimer  to  Q.  Isabel  125 
And  all  those  Townes.  .Within  their  strong  port-culliz'd 
Ports  shall  lie.  1598  FLORIO,  Cataratto,  purculleised  or  cata- 
racted.  1611  HEYWOOD  Cold.  Age  iv.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  58 
The  rest  keep  watchfull  eye  On  your  percullist  entrance. 
(11763  SHENSTONE  Progr.  Taste  11.  118  The  stately  fort,  the 
turrets  tall,  Portcullis'd  gate,  and  battled  wall.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  A  lofty  massive  front  with  three 
fortified  and  portcullised  gateways. 

2.  Her.    (See  quot.)     Cf.  PORTCULLIS  sb.  2. 
1828  BERRY  Kncycl.  Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Portcullised,  barred 

upright  and  across,  after  the  form  of  a  portcullis,  termed 
also  latticed.  i88a  OGILVIE,  Perculaced,  in  her.  latticed. 

Forte  (po-ut).  Also  6-8  port.  [a.  F.  porte, 
in  full  la  Sublime  Porte  —  It.  la  Porla  Sublima, 
transl.  Turkish  (Arabic)^!*  ;<^>\)  bab-i-ealiy,\\t. 

'  the  sublime,  high,  or  lofty  gate ',  the  official  title 
of  the  central  office  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
comprising  the  office  of  the  Grand  \czir,  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the  Council  of 
State  (Redhouse,  Turkish  Lex.  1890).  'Gate' 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ancient  place  of  audience, 
etc.,  at  the  gate  of  the  tent,  or  the  king's  gate ;  the 
attribute  'high'  or  'lofty'  is  not  literal,  but 
the  honorific  attribute  of  the  Turkish  government. 
According  to  Zenker,  the  Western  application  of 
'  Sublime  Porte  *  to  the  Turkish  government  or 
Ottoman  state  answers  rather  to  the  Turkish 
damUt-i-Zaliyc,  '  the  sublime  empire  or  state.' 

In  the  i7th  and  i8th  c.,  often  erroneously  taken  as  referring 
to  the  position  of  Constantinople  as  a  sea-port.] 

(In  full,  the  Sublime  or  Ottoman  Porte.)  The 
Ottoman  court  at  Constantinople;  hence  trans/. 
the  Turkish  government. 

1600  R.  C.  Fumie's  Hist.  Hungary  248  (Sultan  speaks] 
Send  your  Ambassadours,  as  well  towards  our  royall  Port, 
as  also  to  him.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trccn.  \.  48  Some  Vizers  of 
the  Port.  ci64S  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  44  He  that  had 
bin  Ambassadour  at  the  Port  to  the  greatest  Monark  upon 
<  arth.  ti&7>  Charente's  Let.  Customs  Mauritania  48  The 
King  of  Morocco  usually  gives  audience  at  the  Gale  of  this 
Palace,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Constantinople,  La  Porta 
•gnifia  the  Court  or  Kings  Palace.]  1676  Land.  Gai.  No. 


of  it.  1747  Centl.  Mag.  Nov.  350/2  Report  of  which  being 
made  to  the  sublime  Porte,  the  sultan  advanced  him  to  the 
post  of  Cadi.  1771  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  78/2  That  haughty 
capital,  which  had  been  named  the  Porte  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, from  its  incomparable  naval  and  commercial  situation. 
"847  MBS.  A.  KERH  tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Servia  210  A  better 
understanding  was  in  consequence  soon  established  between 
>  (Napoleon]  and  the  Porte.  1886  Quern's  Speech  in 
ff, mag  Pat-It.,  Under  a  convention. .concluded  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  Commissioners  have  been  appointed,  on 
behalf  of  England  and  Turkey,  to  confer  with  His  High- 
ess  the  Khedive.  1891  Blaclrw.  Mag.  Oct.  470  The  Sublime 
rorte  is  a  time-honoured  institution. 

II  Porte*  (port),  Fr.  imperative  of  porter  to  bear,   ' 
cany ;  used  in  combination  with  a  sb.  as  obj.  in   j 
numerous  compound  words  in  Fr.,  several  of  which 
are  more  or  less  used  in  Eng. ;  the  first  element  is 
occasionally  anglicized  as  port- ;  and  other  words 
have   been   formed   after   these   with    the   second 
element  English  (PORT-ELECTRIC,  PORT-FIRE,  etc.). 
From  French  :  Porte-acide  (-as('d),an  instrument 
for  the  application  of  an  acid  to  a  part  of  the  body. 
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Ports-aiguille  (-fgw/y)  [F.  aiguille  needle], 
a  fine  forceps  for  holding  a  surgical  needle; 
a  needle-holder.  Porte-bonheur  (,-bonor)  [F. 
bonlicur  good  luck],  an  amulet,  or  a  trinket  worn 
like  an  amulet.  Porte-bouquet  (-bak*),  a  bouquet- 
holder.  Porte-caustique  (-k<*tt'k),  also  angli- 
cized port-caustic,  an  instrument  for  applying 
a  caustic.  Porte-feu  (-fo')  (port-feu}  [¥./fu  fire] 
•=  PORT-FIRE.  Porte-lunriere  (-lamyfr)  [F.  /«- 
mitre  light],  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  mirror 
so  arranged  as  to  reflect  light  in  any  desired  direc- 
tion; used  as  a  substitute  for  the  heliostat.  See 

also  PORTEFEUILLE,  etc. 

1890  BILLINGS  Mcd.  Dut.,  'Porte-acid,  a  glass  tube 
through  which  a  platinum  wire  passes  carrying  a  tuft 
saturated  with  the  acid  to  be  applied.  1857  DUNGLISON 
Diet.  Med.,  *  Porte-aiguille,  an  instrument  for  accurately 


bought  that  morning.  1900  Daily  Ifetvs  6  Nov.  6/1  Some 
of  tnem  (prizes)  were  cut  chrysanthemums  in  artistically, 
carved  *porte -bouquets.  1840  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's 
Matt.  Oper.  Surg.  274  Preference  should  always  be  given  to 
a  *porte-caustique  like  that  of  Ducamp  for  the  urethra. 
1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  II.  252  An 
ingenious  porte-caustique  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Fauvel. 
i8oa  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Entonnoir,  the  tin-case  or 
*port-feu  which  is  used  to  convey  the  priming  powder  into 
the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr^  'Porte- 
guidon,  an  Ensign-bearer  to  a  troop  of  men  at  Arms.  1884 
Century  Mag.  XXIX.  238/2  This  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  long  photometer-box  with  a  'forte  lumiere  at  one  end. 

II  Forte-COChere  (port,koj{-r).  Also  7-8  (ang- 
licized) port-cochor.  [F.,  f.  porte  PORT  sbfl  + 
cochire,  fern.  adj.  f.  cache  COACH  sl>.]  A  gateway 
for  carriages,  leading  into  a  court-yard  ;  a  carriage- 
entrance. 

1698  W.  KING  tr.  Sorbiere's  Journ.  Land.  3  Divers  of  the 
Citizens  Houses  have  Port-cochers  \mispr.  -ezs]  to  drive  in 


rs,  that  is, 

wide  Gates  to  drive  in  a  Coach.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Ct. 
Brit.(f&.  7)  II.  170  Kensington  cannot  be  named  without 
mentioning  the  King's  Palace  there : . .  there  are  two  great 
Wings  built,  .and  a  large  Port-cocher  at  the  Entrance,  with 
a  Postern.  1804  Edht.  Kev.  Apr.  95  The  darkness  of  their 
court-yards  and  fortes  coclieres.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  Ixiv,  Their  carriage  stood  in  the  forte-cocttere  of  the 
hotel.  i88a  Century  Mag.  XXIV.  843/1  The  forte- 
foch2rcs..afior<\  glimpses  of.  .court-yards. 

Porte-colls,  -cules,  etc.,  obs.  fT.  PORTCULLIS. 

Porte-crayon :  see  PORT-CRAYON. 

Po'rted,  a.  rare.  [f.  PORT  s6.3  +  -ED  2.]  Having 
'  ports '  or  gates :  in  comb. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  433  We  tooke  the  seuen-fold 
ported  Thebes,  when  yet  we  had  not  there  So  great  helpe 
as  our  fathers  had. 

Ported  (poouted),  ///.  a.  [f.  POUT  u.l  +  ED'.] 
Of  arms :  Held  in  the  position  of  the  port :  see 
PORT  sl>.*  9  and  t>.l  2. 

1650  T.  BAVI.Y  Ifarba  Parietis  51  His  own  hair,  standing 
stifle  an  end,  like  ported  feathers  of  some  porcupine.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  978  Th1  Angelic  Squadron  bright. .began 
to  heinm  him  round  With  ported  Spears.  1844  Regul.  4 
Ord.  A  rmy  265  The  man  or  men  going  on  the  Post,  who,  with 
ported  Arms,  approach  the  Sentinels  to  be  relieved. 

II  Fortefeuille  (port,foiy').  [F.,  f.  PORTE-  + 
fcuille  leaf,  sheet ;  cf.  PORTFOLIO.] 

1.  —  PORTFOLIO  i. 

1699  M.  LISTER  Journ.  Paris  92  He  shewed  his  Porte- 
fcuilles  in  Folio,  of  Red  Spanish  Leather  finely  adorned. 
1768  in  N.  $  Q.  loth  Ser.  VI.  466/1  Ninety-five  capital  draw- 
ings. .in  two  Russia  portefeuilles.  1815  MME.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  (1846)  VII.  227  Neither,  .were  of  any  avail,  till  he 
condescended  to  search  his  portefeuille  for  a  passport. 

2.  —  PORTFOLIO  3. 

1791  Aaur.  St.  Papers,  Foreign  (18321  I.  39o(Stanf.)  The 
portefeuille  was  given  to  Monsieur  Delessart.  1836  LADY 
H.  STANHOPE  Mem.  (1845)  I.  x.  369  It  was  not  Napoleon  that 
he  was  so  much  attached  to;  it  was  to  him  who  had  the 
porte/euille. 

Portegue,  var.  PORTAOUE  Obs. 

Portekoles,  obs.  form  of  PORTCULLIS. 

Port-ele-ctric,  a.  [See  PORTE-.]  Carrying  by 
electricity :  applied  to  a  proposed  system  of  electric 
traction  for  transmission  of  parcels,  etc. 

1890  Globe  14  Nov.  3/1  The  Portelectric  car  is  an  air 
cylinder  to  inches  in  diameter,  12  feet  long,  and  35olb.  in 
weight.  It  runs  on  two  wheels,  one  above,  the  other  below, 
along  an  elevated  railroad  which  supports  the.  .hollow  coils. 

Portemantue,  obs.  form  of  PORTMANTEAU. 

II  Porte-rnonnaie  (port,mon{).  Also  (in  vul- 
gar use)  anglicized  as  port-money.  [F.,  f.  PORTE- 
+  monnaie  MONEY.]  A  flat  leathern  purse  or 
pocket-book. 

1855  THACKERAY  ffewcomes  Ixxix,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  briskly 
shuther  porte-monnaie.  1878  B.  HARTE  Man  on  Beach  78, 
1  left  my  portmoney  at  home.  1885  C.  F.  WOOLSON  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  785/1  A  battered  porte-monnaie. 

Portenans,  -aunce,  varr.  PURTENANCE  Obs. 

Portend  (pojte-nd),  n.l    Also  5  portende,  6   i 
pourtende.     [ME.  ad.  L.  portendcre  to  foretell,    i 
presage,  archaic  form  of  protendfre  to  stretch  forth, 
specialized  in  ritual  sense,  f.  par-  =  pro-  forth  + 
to  stretch ;  see  PROTEND.] 


PORTENT. 

1.  trans.  To  presage  as  an  omen ;  to  foreshow, 
foreshadow. 

"43»-5o  T.  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  33  A  blaiynge  sterre  was 
scene  in  the  firmamente,  whiche  is  wonte  to  portende  other 
a  pestilence  of  provinces  other  the  chaungenge  of  a  real  mr. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidatie's  Comm.  285  (They)  judged  that 
it  did  pourtende  and  signifie  some  great  trouble.  1654 
BKAMHALL  Jait  Vind.  vi.  (1661)  146  Like  as  that  single 
meteor  Castor  appearing  without  Pollux  portends  an  unfor- 
tunate voyage.  1868  KABBAH  Seekers  u.  iv.  (1875)  225  The 
croak  of  the  raven  can  portend  no  harm  to  such  a  man. 

b.  By  extension  :  To  point  to  or  indicate  before- 
hand ;  to  give  warning  of,  by  natural  means. 

1591  KYD  Sp.  Trag:  i.  ii,  What  portends  thy  cheerful 
countenance  V  1685  EVELYN  Diary  5  Nov.,  Bonfires  were 
forbidden  on  this  day ;  what  does  this  portend  !  1756 
FKANKLIN  jn  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  188  Small  black  clouds  thus 
appearing  in  a  clear  sky.  .portend  storms,  and  warn  seamen 
to  hand  their  sails.  1878  fiosw.  SMITH  Carthage  160  Every- 
thing portended  an  early  renewal  of  the  conflict. 

2.  Of  a  person :   To  foretell,  predict,  forecast, 
prognosticate,  as  by  interpreting  an  omen.  rare. 

1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  m.  L  Wks.  1874  III.  48  What 
portend  you  in  these  hostile  sounds  Of  clamorous  warre? 
1731  SWIFT  On  his  Death  119  Some  great  misfortune  to 
portend,  No  enemy  can  match  a  friend.  1851  GLADSTONE 
Glean.  VI.  iii.  2  A  fact  plain  enough  to  those.. who  in  the 
moral  hemisphere  can  portend  foul  weather  when  '  the  sky 
is  red  and  lowering '. 

t  3.  To  signify,  symbolize,  mean,  indicate.  Obs. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  IL  (1625)  87  Antanactasis, 
when  we  produce  a  word  in  a  contrary  signification  to  that 
it  commonly  portendeth.     1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  IT.  v.  130 
What  should  that  Alphabetical!  position  portend ..  ?  Softly, 
M.O.A.I.     1716  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  645  The  geese  (a  glutton 
race)  by  thee  deplored,  Portend  the  suitors  fated  to  my 
sword.     1781  HAN.  MORE  llelfhazzar  u.  76  What  do  the 
mystic  characters  portend  ? 
4.  intr.  To  utter  or  give  portents,  rare. 
1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclogue  \.  18  Oft  from  the  holm-oak's 
hole  on  the  left  did  a  raven  portend. 
Hence  Porte-nding  v bl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;    also 
I  Porte-ndance,  f  Porte'ndment,  the  quality  or 
fact  of  portending ;  presage,  omen,  signification ; 
Porte  nder,  one  who  or  that  which  portends. 

1644  J.  GOODWIN  Fighting  agst.  Cod  22  It  is  a  thing  of 
the  saddest  consideration  under  heaven,  and  of  more 
grievous  *portendance  unto  us.  1657  —  Triers  Trit-d  5 
(ItJ  must  needs  be  of  a  sad  abode  and  portendance  unto  the 
people.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  125  They  have 
appeared  as  the  *portenders  of  change  in  states  and  king- 
domes.  1675  TEONGE  Diary  (1825)  26  An  absolute  por- 
tendor  of  a  prosperous  voyage.  1590  WATSON  Eclogue 
Sir  F,  Walsinghatn  419  For  they  portending  stormie 
windes  surcease,  but  by  *portending  cause  the  hearts  con- 
tent. 163*  LITIICOW  Trav.  x.  459  The  portending  heaui- 
nesse  of  my  presaging  soule.  1616  Br.  HALI.  Contempt., 
O.  T.  XX.  ii,  Like  comets  who  were  never  scene  without  the 
•portendcment  of  a  mischeife.  1634  JACKSON  Creed  vu.  vii. 
§  2  It  only  argues  some  deeper  insight  in  ominous  forewarn, 
ings  or  portendments. 

Portend  (poite-nd),  v*  [ME.  a.  OF.  par- 
tend-re  to  stretch  forth,  extend,  to  drape,  cover, 
etc.:— L.  protendlre  to  stretch  forth,  with  pop.  L. 
for-  for  pro-  forth.  See  prec.  and  PROTEND.] 

fl.  trans.  To  put  forward,  as  authority  or  ex- 
cuse ;  to  pretend.  Obs.  rare. 

1431-50  tr.  Hi/rdcn  (Rolls)  VIII.  93  William  bischop  of 
Hely.  .oppressede  moche  the  clergy,  portend ynge  the  power 
of  the  kynge  {L.  regis prxtendens potestatem], 
2.  To  stretch  forth,  to  extend,  hold  out  (some- 
thing).    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  678  The  Alembick  some- 
times, .portends  out  of  its  head.. a  Pipe.  1781  MHI.II 
O.  Emma  in.  298  Spear  to  spear  was  now  portended,  And 
the  yew-bows  half  were  drawn.  1803  Edwin  I.  xii.  193 
The  fury  that  marked  my  brow  as  I  portended  my  sword 
over  the  senseless  bodies  of  my  wife  and  child. 

Portent  (po<>'itent).  Also  7  portend,  and  in 
L.  form  portentum.  [ad.  L.  portent-um  a  portent, 
sign,  omen,  monster,  marvellous  tale  (whence  also 
It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  portetito,  obs.  F.  porlente'),  f.  L.  par- 
tendlre  to  PORTEND.  Orig.  stressed  portent,  which 
came  down  to  I  gth  c. ;  but  po'rteut  is  found  also 
in  1711.  Pope  has  both.] 

1.  That  which  portends  or  foretells  something 
momentous  about  to  happen,  esp.  of  a  calamitous 
nature ;  an  omen,  significant  sign  or  token. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  762  (R.)  A  strange  portent 
and  prodigious  token  from  heauen,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
1505.  1506  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iii.  65  O  what  portents 
are  these?  c  1611  CHAPMAN lliadn.  268  And  there  appear 'd 
a  huge  portent,  A  Dragon  with  a  bloody  skale,  hornde  to 
sight,  and  sent  To  light  by  great  Olympius.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  iv.  491  As  false  portents,  not  sent  from  God,  but  thee. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  i.  22  My  Loss  by  dire  Portents 
the  Gods  foretold.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  452  Of  prodigies 
and  portents  seen  in  air.  1736  S.  WESLEY  Hymn,  From 
whence  these  dire  Portents  around,  That  Earth  and  Heaven 
amaze?  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xxx,  Portents  and 
miracles  impeach  Our  sloth.  i8«t  BYRON  Sardan.  ii.  i,  Let 
us  think  Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify  Thy  planets  and 
their  portents.  1845  HIRST  Poems  73  Such  portents  shook 
the  soul  of  Rome.  1871  FROUDE  in  Devon.  Assoc.  Train. 
IV.  20  The  early  records  of  all  nations  are  full  of  portents 
and  marvels. 

b.  The  fact  or  quality  of  portending ;  in  phr.  of 
dire  (etc.)  portent. 

1715-10  POPE  Iliad  \\.  372  A  mistily  drawn  shot,  of  <li 
portent  i    From  Jove  himself  the  dreadful  sign  was  sent. 


PORTENTPUL. 

i86s  PAKKMAN  Huguenots  iii.  (1875)  28  A  cloud  of  black 
and  deadly  portent  was  thickening  over  t  rancc. 

c.  In  weakened  sense  :  A  sign  of  coming  weather 
or  other  natural  phenomena. 

1868  HAWTHORNE  Amir.  Note.Bks.  (1879)  "•  37  Lowering 
with  portents  of  rain.  1882  'OuiDA  Maremma  vm,  She 
was  not  so  familiar  with  the  portents  of  the  land. 

2.  Something  considered  portentous ;  a  prodigy, 
wonder,  marvel. 

1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  x.  422  L.  Antony,  the  portent 
and  disgrace  of  his  species.  1843  MACAULAV  Aw., .Fredk. 
Ct  (1877)  671  Frederic  was  not  one  of  these  brilliant 
portents.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i,  If  you  .talk  of  por- 
tents, what  portent  can  be  greater  than  a  pious  notary » 
1881  M.  G.  WATKINS  in  Academy  19  Mar.  202  That  portent 
the  '  general  reader '  will  find  this  book  entertaining. 

3.  Comb.,  as  portent-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1744  HANMER  Shaks.  Wks.,  L.  L.L.  v.  ii.  67  Portent-like 
[Hanmer's  emendation  of  pet-taunt-,  perttaimt-like  of  the 
Quartos  and  Folios].  1747  WARBURTON  in  Shaks.  Wks.ll. 
256  Portent-like,  i.  e.  I  would  be  his  fate  or  destiny,  and  like 
a  portent  hang  over,  and  influence  his  fortunes. 

Hence  tPorte-ntfal  a.  Obs.,  portentous. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  5  There  are  bred  those 
portentful  comets  and  exhalations,  out  of  which  fantastical 
heads  pick  fanatical  meanings. 

t  Portenti-fical,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  por- 
tentificus  (f.  porlentniii  PORTENT  :  see  -FIC)  +  -AL.]  ! 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Portentifical,  which  worketh 
wonders,  or  whereby  monstrous  and  strange  things  are 
done. 

t  Porte'ntion.    Obs.  rare.    In  7  portsnston. 
fad.  med.L.  portentiS-uem  a  portent,  f.  portendZre    > 
to  PORTEND.]    The  action  of  portending  ;  a  portent. 

1658  SIR  T.    BROWNE    Pseud.    Ep.    vi.    xiy.    417  Why 
although  the  Red  Comets  do  carry  the  portensions  of  Mars,    i 
the  brightly-white  should  not  be  of  the  Influence  of  Jupiter 
or  Venus, ..is  not  absurd  to  doubt. 

t  Porte'Htive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  portent-, 
ppl.  stem  of  portentiere  to  PoBTENL)  4-  -IVE.]  Having 
the  quality  of  portending ;  =•  PORTENTOUS  i . 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  Night  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  245 
Commonly  that  [dream]  which  is  portentiue  in  a  King  is 
but  a  friuolous  fancie  in  a  beggar.  1659  FULLER  App.  Inj. 
fnnoc.  i.  51*  The  Portentive  IdoIIs  of  their  Country.  1773 
J.  Ross  Fratricide  iv.  9  (MS.)  The  Heavens  Portentive 
roll'd  their  thunders  o'er  his  head. 

Portentous  (poite-ntas),  a.  Also  6  por- 
tentius,  7-9  -uous,  7  -eous.  [ad.  L.  portentffstis, 
-uosus  (whence  also  obs.  F.  portenteux,  \\..porten- 
toso),  f.  portcntum  PORTENT  :  see  -oos  and  -uous.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  portent ;  foreboding  some 
extraordinary  and  (usually)  calamitous  event ;  omi- 
nous, threatening,  warning. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  140  With 
these  portentius  thinges  albeit  he  was  feared,.. yeat,  fear- 
inge  noe  deceite .  .went  forward  on  his  waye.  1573  L.  LLOYD 
Marrow  a/Hist.  (1653)  153  Such  portentuous  miracles  then 
seen  in  Rome.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1332  Many 
portenteous  signes  were  given  by  terrible  tempests.  i6n 
B.  JONSON  Catiline  iv.  ii,  Stop  that  portentous  mouth. 
1641  MILTON  Reform.  H.  Wks.  1851  III.  45  Let  the  Astrolo- 
ger be  dismay'd  at  the  portentous  blaze  of  comets.  1708 
Brit.  Apollo  No.  14.  2/1  Actual  Bleeding  must  needs  be 
more  Portentuous  than  a  meer  Dream.  1717  DE  FOE  Syst. 
Magic  i.  iv.  (1840)  106  Having  foretold  the  portentous 
events  of  the  late  meteor.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  f.  iii, 
There  is  something  portentous  in  this  sudden  change.  1878 
STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen  Univ.  ii.  §  66.  81  The  event  loses 
from  thenceforth  much  of  its  portentous  significance. 

2.  Applied,  without  anyconnected  sense  of  augury, 
to  an  object  exciting  wonder,  awe,  or  amazement ; 
marvellous,  monstrous,  prodigious ;  hence  as  an 
intensive  (sometimes  humorous')  =  extraordinary. 

'553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  36  A  foure  foted 
beast  of  monstrous  shape  . .  hauinge  . .  beneath  his  comon 
belye,  an  other  belye  lyke  vnto  a  purse  or  bagge,  in  which 
he  kepeth  his  yonge  whelpes.  ..This  portentous  beast  with 
her  three  whelpes  was  broughte  to  Cimle  in  Spaine.  1555 
—  Decades  159  A  towne  of  such  portentous  byggenes.  160; 
BP.  J.  KING  Serin.  5  Nov.  23  So  nefarious,  flagitious,  porten- 
tuous  a  wickednesse,  as  this  was.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War 
v.  xix.  (1840)  275  By  such  portentous  and  extravagant 
numbers.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  ii.  (1723) 
175  Such  a  Deluge,  .would  require  a  portentous  Quantity  of 
Water.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  252  See  whether  we  can 
discover  in  their  schemes  the  portentous  ability,  which  may 
justify  these  bold  undertakers.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing 
i.  4  Since  that  portentuous  period,  the  wealth  of  our  happy 
country  has  . .  increased.  18*3  LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalton 
n.  i,  A  portentous  apple-dumpling.  1877  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
IV.  xvii.  352  Russia  will  have  to  make.. a  portentous  effort, 
when  she  is  to  leap  from  Constantinople  to  Calcutta. 
Porte'ntously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  -t-  -LY  2.]  In 
a  portentous  manner ;  in  a  way  that  portends  or 
foreshadows  something  unusual;  hence  (loosely) 
prodigiously,  extraordinarily,  astonishingly. 

1656  TRAPP  Connn.  2  Thess.  ii.  3  That  breathing  devil,  so 
portentously,  so  peerlessly  vicious.  1755  WARBUKTON  Div. 
Legat.  (ed.  4)  I.  n.  iv.  246  Creatures,  which  by  a  reciprocal 
translation  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  became  all  porten- 
tously deformed.  1816  SCOTT  A  ntiq.  vii,  The  distant  sea . .  lay 
almost  portentously  still.  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II. 
viii.  468  The  decline  was  portentously  rapid.  1872  MORLKY 
Voltaire  i.  (1886)  9  Portentously  significant  silence.  1882 
HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Fool  i.  xviii,  He  would  be  portentously 
severe  against  very  trifling  shortcomings. 

Porteous :  see  PORTAS.     (Common  in  Sc.  legal 
use.)    Portepyne,  obs.  form  of  PORCUPINE. 
Porter  (POOMIM),  sb^-     Forms  :    3-  porter  ; 
3-5  -ere,  4  -or,  (6  Sc.)  -ar,  4-5  -are,  -our,  5 
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-eour,  -iere,  6  Sc.  -eir.  [ME.  and  AF.  porter 
=  OF.  portier  (uth  c.  in  Godef.) :— late  L.  por- 
tariiis  door-keeper,  f.  L.  porla  door  :  see  -ER  -.] 
1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  door  or  gate,  esp.  at 
the  entrance  of  a  fortified  town  or  of  a  castle  or 
other  large  building,  a  public  institution,  etc. ; 
a  gate-keeper,  door-keeper,  janitor. 

1:1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  382/210  pat  ich  moste  here  porter 
beo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10013  At  ?ates  fo.ur  «  four  porters 
\v.rr,  -ens,  -eres]  pat  nathing  mai  cum  in  bat  ders.  1382 
WvcLtF  John  x.  3  To  this  the  porter  openeth,  and  the 
scheep  heeren  his  vois.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  35  pei  schal  be 
in  my  sanctuari  huschers,  &  portars.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton)  f.  x.  (1859)  7  Peter  is  porter  of  heuen  and  lyeute- 
nant  of  the  souerayn  lord  in  erthe.  1433  Rolls  ofParlt. 
IV.  475/2  By  the  hondis  of  his  Portour  ofthe  said  Castell. 
1530  PALSGR.  257/1  Porter,  a  kepar  of  a  gate,  portier. 
a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  32  Like  a  porter  in  a  great  house, 
ever  nearest  the  door,  but  seldomest  abroad,  c  1720  PRIOR 
Wandering  Pi/grim  46  Let  him  in  thy  hall  but  stand,  And 
wear  a  porter's  gown.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  178  There 
shall  be  a  resident  Apothecary,.. a  Secretary,  a  Collector, 
a  Porter,  and  such  other  Officers  as  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary. 1885  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.,  Pattison's  Mem.  III.  151 
Accomplishments .  .more  fitted  for  the  porter  of  a  workhouse 
than  for  the  head  of  a  college. 

fig.  '377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  296  And  made  pees  porter 
[C.  portor,  -our]  to  pynne  (>e  jates.  c  1400  tr.  Secret* 
Secret.,  Gov.  Lordslt.  97  pes  v.  portours  byfore-sayd  er  be  v. 
wyttes,  bat  dwellys  yn  pe  eighen,  yn  be  eryn,  yn  pe  nese,  yn 
\K  tonge,  and  yn  be  hondes.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxv, 
I  fand,  full  redy  at  the  ?ate,  The  maister  pprtare,  calht 
pacience.  1610  T.  COLLINS  Mercy  in  Farr  .y.  P.  Jos.  I 
(1848)  357  Mercy's  the  porter  of  heauen's  pretious  dores. 
1614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  531  Two  mightie  Colosses  or 
statues  of  Lions,  were  set  as  porters  at  the  doore.  1668  Br. 
HOPKINS  Serm.,  Vanity  (1685)  72  God  hath  set  that  grim 
porter,  Death,  at  the  gate. 

b.  Applied  to  a  watch-dog,  c.  (See  quot.  1 846.) 
<-  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  37  Cerberus,  the  porter  of 
hell,  with  hys  cheyne.  ai66x  FULLER  Worthies,  Somerset 
(1662)  in.  18  [Mastiffs]  arc  not  (like  Apes)  the  fooles  and 
jesters,  but  the  useful  Servants  in  a  Family,  viz.  the  Porters 
thereof.  1846  P.  Parley's  Aim.  VII.  325  Gamekeepers  give 
various  names  to  rabbits:  with  them  they  are  warreners, 
porters,  sweethearts,  and  hedgehogs...  The  porter's  favourite 
haunt  is  in  gentlemen's  pleasure  grounds, 
t  2.  Anat.  (tr.  Gr.  iruAoipds) :  The  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  where  it  opens  into  the  small 
intestine.  Obs. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  if.  349  It  beginneth 
at  the  porter  of  the  stomach,  and  is  so  seated  beside  the 
liuer.  1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  119  It  is  called  irvAwpos 
or  the  Porter,  commonly  the  neather  orifice. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  porter's  lodge  (t  porter- 
lodge),  a  lodge  for  the  porter  at  the  gate  of  a  castle, 
park,  etc.  (formerly  a  place  of  corporal  punishment 
for  servants  and  dependants)  ;  t  porter-vein,  the 
•venaportx  or  portal  vein  (see  PORTAL  a.  2). 

1471-2  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  644  Factura  rnuri 
infra  le  *Porterloge.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlii.  76 
Strangenes,  quhair  that  he  did  ly,  Wes  brint  in  to  the  porter 
luge,  a  1592  GREENE  Newes  fr.  Heaven  £  Hell  (1593)  B  j, 
Wee  be  not  farre  from  Heauen  gates,  and  if  S.  Peter  should 
understand  of  your  abuse,  I  knowe  he  would  commit  you 
both  to  the  Porters  Lodge.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  in. 
ii,  Fit  company  only  for  pages  and  for  footboys  That  have 
perused  the  porters  lodge.  1822  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk., 
Christmas  Eve,  Close  adjoining  was  the  porter's  lodge. 
1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  106  Gang  doon  to  the  porter- 
lodge,  and  wait  till  I  come  till  ye.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  n. 
viii.  105  But  what  if  such  creatures  were  conueyed.  -through 
the  mesaraicke  veines  into  the  great  *pprter  veine  ?  1686 
A.  SNAPE  A  nat.  Horse  I.  ix.  17  A  small  Vein . .  £2\\t&pylorica  . 
or  Porter-vein. 

Hence  Po'rter  zi.1  intr.,  to  be  or  act  as  a  porter. 
1605  [see  DEVIL  sb.  23  a].     1627  P.  FLETCHER  Locusts  iv. 
xxviii,  Wee'l  hold  their  heart,  wee'l  porter  at  their  eare. 

Porter  (po»'Jt3j),  so.2  Also  4  portour,  5 
-oure,  -owre.  [ME.  portour,  a.  OF.  porteour 
(i2th  c.  in  Godef.)  (mod.F.  -eur) :— L. portator-em, 
agent-noun  f.  i,.portdre  to  carry,  PORT  v.1  The  end- 
ing -our  was  changed  in  i6th  c.  to  -er :  see  -ER  2  3.] 

1.  A  person  whose  employment  is  to  carry 
burdens ;  now  esp.  a  servant  of  a  railway  company 
employed  to  carry  luggage  at  a  station  (in  full,  rail- 
way porter). 

t  Porter's  ale,  beer :  see  PORTER  so.3  Porter's  knot :  see 
KNOT  sb.1  5. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Chron.  xvi.  42  The  sonis  forsothe  of  Yditym 
he  made  to  ben  porters.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  370  A 
dosen  harlotes  Of  portours  and  of  pykeporses  and  pylede 
tob-drawers.  1469  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  336  If 
any  of  the  portoures  goo  owt  with  cariage  into  the  contry. 
1530  PALSGR.  257/1  Porter  of  burdens,  crochetevr.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  114,  I  saw  a  Porter  ..  drink  up  a 
Flagon  of  Beer.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxi. 
f£  About  an  hundred  Pounds  weight,  viz.  a  Porters  Burthen. 
1809  R.  LANGKORD  fntrod.  Trade  134  Porters...  employed 
to  carry  goods  or  parcels,  also  persons  duly  authorised,  who 
attend  wharfs  for  employment  in  various  capacities  re- 
specting shipping.  1878  K.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Rail™.  621 
Porters  for  the  passenger  department  are  not  accepted  if 
they  are  less  than  5  ft.  Sin.  high.  1890  Daily  News  17  Nov. 
5^4  The  Fellowship  Porters — who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  their  humbler  brethren  the  '  Ticket  Porters  '  and  the 
'  Tackle  Porters  ' — are  an  association  with  a  standing  that 
entitles  them  to  a  he_aring.  1898  Wcstm.  Gas.  15  July  4/2 
The  porter's  rest,  which  stood  so  long  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Paul's,  disappeared  at  Jubilee  time  last  year.  1901 
Census  Schedule,  Instruct.,  Porters  . .  should  specify  the 
nature  of  their  employment— as  Railway  Porter.  The  term 
Porter  should  never  be  used  alone. 


PORTER. 

b.  yen.  znAjig.    One  who  or  that  which  carries 
or  conveys ;  a  bearer,  carrier. 

1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  700  There  is  no  need  of  porter, 
of  a  mediatour  or  minister,  say  onely,  Lord  haue  mercie 
vpon  me.  1634  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  iv.  xxxii,  Simon 
of  Cyrene  is  forced  to  be  the  porter  of  Thy  cross.  1659 
T.  PUCKE  Parnassi  Puerp.  67  The  Grecian  Tongue,  Porter 
of  Wit,  and  Art.  1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  231  It  enables 
him  [the  spaniel]  to  be  a  good  reader,  as  it  is  styled  in  the 
south ;  in  the  north  it  is  termed  a  good  porter.  1896 
Attbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  868  Ships.,  are  not  such  good 
porters  of  cholera  as  caravans,  armies,  hordes  of  pilgrims 
and  unsanitary  travellers* 

O.  (See  quot.) 
1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Porter  in  the  circuit  of  lustices,  is 


bearing  a  verge  before  the  justices  of  either  bench. 

2.  An  appliance  for  lifting,  carrying,  or  supporting, 
t  a.  A  lever.  Obs. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Palange,  leauers  or  porters,  wherewith 
they  left  and  beare  tymbre,  and  suche  like  thynges  of  greatte 
weight.  Palaugo..,  to  beare  on  leyuars  or  porters.  1566 

WlTHALS  Diet.  32/1. 

t  b.  A  supporting  structure  of  timber  or  stone. 
(Cf.  BEARER  9.)  Obs. 

1591  LODGE  Diogenes  (Hunter.  Cl.)  19  He.  .swore  that  he 
would  ouerthrowe  the  porters  and  bearers,  which  he  prac- 
tising to  doo,  the  timber  fell  sodainly  in  the  midst  of  his 
sawing. 

o.  An  iron  bar  attached  to  a  heavy  body  to  be 
forged,  by  which  it  may,  when  suspended  from 
a  crane,  be  guided  beneath  the  hammer  or  into 
the  furnace;  a  porter-rod.  Also,  a  bar  from 
the  end  of  which  something  (e.  g.  a  knife- blade)  is 
forged.  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.) 

1704  Rigging  f,  Seamanship  I.  78  (Anchor},  Porter,  a 
straight  bar  of  iron,  about  2  inches  square,  confined  at  one 
end  to  the  end  of  the  shank.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  44  The 
lower  part  [of  an  anchor]  is  left  disunited,  but  has  carrier 
iron  bars,  or  porters,  as  these  prolongation  rods  are  com- 
monly called,  welded  to  the  extremity  of  each  portion. 
Ibid.  704  The  bloom  or  rough  ball,  from  the  puddle  furnace, 
is  laid  and  turned  about  upon  it,  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron 
welded  to  each  of  them,  called  a  porter.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  s.v.,  A  cross  lever  fixed  to  the  porter  is  the 
means  of  rotating  the  forging  beneath  the  hammer. 

d.  A  light  carriage  with  two  or  three  wheels, 
to  hold  up  from  the  ground  the  chain  or  rope  of 
a  steam  plough. 

1864  yrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  it.  416  The  Travelling- 
porters  are  intended  to  carry  the  implement  rope,  the  outer 
rope  being  best  carried  by  the  ordinary  three-wheel  porters. 

3.  Weaving.    (Sc.)  -  BEER  so.'* 

1814  A.  PEDDIE  Maniif.,  Weaver  $  Warp.  Assist.  (1818) 
152  What  the  Scotch  weavers  term  a  Porter,  the  English 
term  a  beer.  1846  G.  WHITE  Treat.  Wearing  277  I  he 
hundred  splits  in  all  kinds  of  reeds  is  nominally  divided 
into  five  equal  portions  for  the  sake  of  calculation,  called 
I  porters  in  Scotland  and  beers  in  England.  1867  BLACK 
Hitt.  Brechin  xii.  271  A  thirty  porter  or  600  reed  is  divided 
into  600  openings  in  the  breadth  of  37  inches :  20  of  these 
openings  are  called  a  porter.  1894  Dundee  Advertiser 
5  July  4  The  new  duty  of  20  per  cent,  would  also  apply  to 
tarpauling  up  to  n  or  12  porters. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  porter-beer  (see  PORTER 
sb.3),  -clerk,  -crab  (see  quot.),  -guard,  -riot,  -rod 

sense  2  c). 


in  the  fire  during  the  progress  of  the  fabrication. 

Hence  Fo'rter  v?  trans.,  to  carry  as  a  porter 
(sense  i),  or  by  means  of  a  porter  or  porters  (sense 
2  d)  ;  Po-rtering-,  the  work  or  occupation  of  a 

1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  it.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  Pl-W,  •*' 
night  he  shall  be  portered  to  our  chamber.  1864  Jriil.  K. 
Agric.  Sac.  XXV.  it.  395  It  would  have  been  interesting.. 
to  have  tested  the  draft  of  this  rope  dragging  on  the  surface, 
against  the  wire  rope  properly  'portered'.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  4  July  6/7  Nominally  he  is  a  licensed  porter,.,  bui 
he  does  not  do  much  portering. 

Porter  (po»-jtaj),  si.*  [Short  for  porter  s  ale, 
porter's  beer,  or  porter  beer  (PORTER  rf.2),  app. 
because  orig.  made  for  or  chiefly  drank  by  porters 
and  the  lower  class  of  labourers :  cf.  the  early  quot*. 

There  is  no  direct  contemporary  evidence  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name.  Statements  going  back  to  c  1750  attribute 
the  first  brewing  of  the  liquor  to  Ralph  Harwood  at  th 


beer,  but  of  the  term  entire.   The  probability  is  that  ftrttr  s 
ate  or  beer  arose  as  a  popular  descriptive  appellation.) 

A  kind  of  beer,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and 
bitterish  taste,  brewed  from  malt  partly  charred  or 
browned  by  drying  at  a  high  temperature. 


used  to  do  in  London,  with  port -wine,  or  perhaps  Porter  s 
ale,  to  save  charges!  1745  MORTIMER  in  Phi.  frans. 
XLI1 1.  552  Their  Urine .  .as  high-coloured  as  Porter  s  beer. 
1770  MASSIE  Reas.  agst.  Tax  on.  Malt  5  So  that  every 


PORTERAGE. 

Person..,  must  pay  more  than  Three  Halfpence  fora  Pint 
uf  Porter-Beer  in  London. 

S.  1739  '  R.  BULL'  tr.  Dedekini1ns*  Gro/>ianus  139  The 
Fumes  of  Porter,  Stout,  or  Homc-brew'd  Ale.  1743  J.,<n,t. 
<y  Country  lircw.  in.  (ed.  2)  221  Of  Brewing  Butt.Beer, 
called  Porter,  c  1750  J.  GUTTERIDGE  (of  Shoreditch)  in 
GeiM.  May.  May  (1819)  394/2  Harwood,  my  townsman^  he 
invented  first  Porter  to  rival  wine,  and  quench  the  thirst. 
Porter,.. Whose  reputation  rises  more  and  more.  177* 
Town  <V  Country  iHag.  117  Hard  working  people  delight 
in  a  kind  of  strong  beer  called  porter,  brown,  clear,  bitter 
and  wholesome.  1781  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  (1827)  II.  836 
My  electors  shall  nave  porter  at  threepence  a  pot.  1839 
UHE  Diet.  Arts  s.v.,  At  first  the  essential  distinction  of 
porter  arose  from  its  wort  being  made  with  highly-kilned 
brown  malt.  1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
I.  757  Breweries..  .The  latter  principally  produce  porter,  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Londoners. 

b.  alt  rib.  and  Comb. ,z&  porter-brewer,  -brewery, 
-malt,  -pot,  -pump,  -shop,  -yeast ;  porter-coloured, 
•driiiking,  -hued  adjs. ;  porter-cup,  a  mixed 
beverage  containing  porter  (see  quot.)  See  also 

I'ORTEB-HOUSE. 

i8t8  CALVERT  in  Par/.  Deb.  1012  It  had  been  proved  by 
those  'porter  brewers  who  had  been  examined  before  the 
police  committee.    1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  ff,  v.  it  (1869)  II. 
486  In  the  'porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of  malt  is 
commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and  a  half, 
sometimes  into  three  barrels  of  porter.    1808  KIPLING  in 
Morn.  Post  9  Nov.  5/2  Clumps  of  gorse  and  heather  and 
the  'porter-coloured  pools  of  bog  water.     1880  Barman  s 
Manual  51  *Porter  Cup.    Mix,  in  a  tankard,  a  bottle  of    I 
porter  and  an  equal  quantity  of  table  ale ;  pour  in  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  syrup  of  ginger ;  add  3 
or  4  lumps  of  sugar  and  a  nutmeg  grated  [etc.^    1851  G. 
BLYTH  R einiit.  Mission.  Life  u.  121  His  'porter-drinking  pro- 
pensities.   1863  Koyal  Exchange  Assurance  Art.  ii,  Malt- 
sters (who  make  no  high-dried  or  'porter  malt).      1814 
SouTHEYin  Z/yi(i849)1. 137  He  used  to.. fling  the  'porter- 
pot  or  the  poker  at  me.    1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxvii,  A    i 
porter-pot    and  a  wine-bottle.      1804   LARWOOD  No  Gun    •• 
Boats  15  The  Caffls  of  France,  and  the  'Porter  Shops  of 
Kngland.    (1796  SIR  J.  DALRYMPLE  Observ.  Yeast^ake  2 
London  *porler-yeast..is  preferred. .by  the  distillers. 
Porter  v.1,  '*  :  see  PORTER  st.i,  %. 
Porter,  variant  of  PORTURE  v.  Obs. 
Porterage 1  (po^utsreda).    [f.  PORTER  so.-  + 
•AGE.] 

1.  The  action  or  work  of  a  porter;  carriage  or   i 
transportation  of  goods,  parcels,  etc. ;    also,  the 
charge  for  this. 

1437-8  in  s</i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coaita.  541/1,  ss.  Bd.  received 
from  the  Porters  in  the  Strande,  for  the  porterage  of  fish 
this  year.  1611  Lett.  E.  Ituliu  Co.  (18961  I.  141  Item  for 
porterage  of  particulars  alxjve  to  the  barque,  03.  13.  1671 
L.  ROBERTS  Merck.  Map  Commerce  (ed.  2)  54  Other  charges 
are  Boat-hire,  Wharfage,  Porterage  and  Ware-house  rojom. 
1761  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  123/2  The  carrier  had  no  right 
to  stop  the  goose  for  the  porterage.  1809  R.  LANGFORO 
Itttrott.  Trade  134  Porterage,  the  hire  of  porters.  1869 
TOZER  Higltl.  Turkey  I.  241  Female  porterage  is  th^ 
custom  of  the  country.  1880  Post  Office  Guide  235  When 
the  addressee  resides  beyond  the  free  delivery,  porterage  is 
charged.  1884  G.  W.  R,  Time  Tallies  July  83  No  charge 
for  porterage.. at  Holyhead. 

f2.  Something  to  be  carried,  a  burden.  Obs.  rare. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  179  These  Porters  do  now 

become  a  porterage  themselves,  and  those  parts  that  were 

wont  to  bear  the  greatest  burdens,  are  now  so  great  a 

burden. 

8.  attrib.  as  porterage  fee,  work. 
1774  Acts  Gen.  Assembly  Georgia  (1881)  418  For  any 
Porterage  Work  from  the  several  parts  of  the  Town.. to 
any  of  the  Wharves  the  like  rates.  1895  Westm.  Gas. 
18  Apr.  7/1  Even  the  British  Commissioner  when  he  journeys 
to  and  from  Uganda  has  to  employ  slave  labour  for  porterage 
purposes.  1906  Daily  Chron.  12  Nov.  5/4  A  tariff  regu- 
lating porterage  fees. 

Po'rterage  2.  rare.    [f.  PORTER  sbl  +  -AGE.] 

The  duty  or  occupation  of  a  porter  or  door-keeper. 

1763  CHURCHILL  Duellist  u.  161   In  rules  of  Porterage 

untaught. 

Porteress :  see  PORTRESS. 

Porter-house.  Chiefly  (7.S.    [f.  PORTEB sb.3 
+  HOUSE  sb.    Cf.  ale-house.']     A  house  at  which   : 
porter  and  other  malt  liquors  are  retailed  ;  also,  one    I 
where  steaks,  chops,  etc.  are  served,  a  chop-house. 

1800  COBBETT  in  Polwhele  Trad.  I,  Recoil.  (1826)  II.  531  , 
1  hey  adjourned  from  the  porter-houses  and  gin-shops  to  the 
cheese-mongers  and  bakers.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag. 
(1824)  286  Those  temples  of  politics,  popularity,  and  smoke, 
the  ward  porter-houses.  1858  A'.  K.  Tribune  16  Mar.  3/3 
This  morning,  an  altercation  took  place  in  the  porter-house 
of -Michael  Byrne,  ..between  Joseph  Kelly,  .and  others. 

b.  alt  rib.,  as  porter-house  boy;    porter-house 
steak  ((7.S.),  'a  beefsteak  consisting  of  a  choice 
cut  of  the  beef  between  the  sirloin  and  the  tender-   | 
loin  .  . :  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a  well-    [ 
known  porter-house  in  New  York '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1807  SouriiKv  Espriella's  Lett.  (1808)  I.  67  Then  came  the  : 
porter-house  bov  for  the  pewter-pots.  1864  SALA  in  Daily 
t.  27  Sept.,  'I  he  '  tenderloin  ',  the  '  porterhouse '  steak  of 
America,  are  infinitely  superior  to  our  much-vaunted  rump 
•.teak.  1901  Weslm.  Gaz.  u  Apr.  6/3  Porterhouse  steaks 
sold  lor  15  c.  and  now  sell  for  24  c. 

Po-rterlike,  a.  [f.  POUTER  sb?  +  LIKE  a.] 
Like  a  porter :  =  PORTERLY  a.2 

1598  FLORIO,  Facchinarie,  base,  filthie,  rascally,  porter, 
hke-tricks. 

t  Po-rterly,  a*  06s.  rare-1,    [f.  PORTER  rf.l   , 
+  I.Y  1.]     Proper  to  a  porter  or  door-keeper. 
'581  J.  BELL  Hadiion's  Ansu>.  Ost».  397  b,  Wherein  be    i 
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1    promised  full  remission . .  in  the  fullnesse  of  his  Porterly 
power  [=  power  of  the  keys], 

t  Po'rterly,  a.-  and  adv.  Obs.   [f.  PORTER  rf.-J 

A.  adj.  1'ertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,   a 
porter  (PORTER  sb.*) ;  hence,  Rude,  vulgar,  low. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  140  Off  the  stage,.,  they 
are  base  rascals,  vagabond  abjects,  and  porterly  hirelings. 
1673  KIRKMAN  Unlucky  Citizen  108  That  Porterly  Game  of 
Nine-pins.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  48.  2/2  Silly  and 
Porterly  Reflections  on  you.  176$  WESLEY  yrnl.  4  Sept., 
His  language  was  as.  .foul,  and  porterly,  as  ever  was  heard 
at  Billingsgate. 

B.  adv.  In  a  'porterly'  manner;  vulgarly. 
1659  TORRIANO,  Facchine'sco,  basely,  or  porterly.     1663 

DRVUEN  Wild  Gallant  I.  i,  1  was  porterly  drunk,  and  that 
I  hate  of  all  things  in  nature. 

Portership  i  (poVjtajfip).  [f.  PORTEB  ii.i  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office  of  porter  or  door-keeper  ;  also 
with  possessive,  as  a  humorous  title. 

1450  RelU  o/Parlt.  V.  197/2  Th'  office  of  the  Portership 
of  the  Castell  of  Rutland.  1503  Act  19  Hen.  Wt,  c.  10  §  7 
The  office  of  Porter  or  Portershipp  of  the  same  Castell. 
J59»  NASHE  P.  Peni/esse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  95,  I  commend 
them  . .  to  the  protection  of  your  Portership.  1610  T. 


Portership 2.  [f. POUTER sb. *  +  -SHIP.]  The 
office  of  a  porter  or  carrier  of  burdens. 

i$ii  Maldon,  Essex,  Liter  B.  57  The  tyme  yew  shall 
contynewe  in  the  office  of  portershipp  of  this  towne. 

t  Portery,  portary.  St.  Oks.  [a.  MB '\.porlcric, 
-erije,  f.  porter  citizen,  burgher,  f.  port  town,  city: 
see  PORT  si.2]  Citizenship  or  burghership  in 
a  Flemish  or  Dutch  city;  the  body  of  citizens 
collectively ;  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  citizen 
or  burgher  (in  the  Netherlands). 

(In  the  quotation  referring  to  Scottish  merchants  or  factors 
residing  in  Flanders.) 

1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1. 333  All  factouris  that  ar 
Scottismen..sall  answer  to  the  Conservatour,  and  nocht 
allege  fra  him  to  thair  portary  ;  and  gif  thai  will  abyde  at 
thair  portary,  and  nocht  obey  to  the  said  Conservatour, 
theQuenis  majestic,  .charges  the  said  Conservatour  that  he 
discharge,  .hir  liegis. 

Portes(s,  Porteur,  var.  POBTAS,  PORTURE  st>.1 

Portfire  (po»utfai»j).  [After  F.  forte-feu,  in 
same  sense :  see  POBTE-.]  A  device  used  formerly 
for  firing  artillery,  and  now  for  firing  rockets  and 
other  fireworks,  and  for  igniting  an  explosive  in 
mining,  etc. ;  =  FUSE,  MATCH  j?.2  2. 

1647  NYE  Gunnery  ix.  77  For  the  priming  thereof,  make 
a  Potfire  [sic],  or  Fuse.  1660  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xiiL 
90  Leaving  a  small  hole  for  a  Port-Fire.  1710  I.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  II,  Portfire,  is  a  Composition  of  Afeal,  Pow- 
der, Sulphur  and  Salt-Peter  drove  into  a  Case  of  Paper, 
but  not  very  hard ;  'tis  about  9  or  10  Inches  long,  and  is 
used  to  fire  Guns  and  Mortars  instead  of  Match.  1798 
CAPT.  BERRY  in  Nicolas  Disf.  Nelson  (1845)  HI.  5'  A 
port  fire  from  L'Orient  fell  into  the  main  royal  of  the 
Alexander.  1850  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  95 
Portfires  are  of  four  different  natures — viz.,  Common  port- 
fires, Percussion  portfires,  Miners'  portfires,  and  Slow  port- 
fires. 1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.,  The  common  fort- 
Jire  is  sixteen  inches  long,  and  is  packed  with  a  composition 
which  burns  at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  per  minute.  The 
stow  fort-fire  consists  of  paper  impregnated  with  saltpeter 
and  rolled  into  a  solid  cylinder  about  sixteen  inches  long. 
It  will  burn  three  or  four  hours. 

attrib.  1814  LEWIS  &  CLARK  Exp.  Missouri  (1893)  III. 
021  Taking  a  pott-fire  match  from  his  pocket.  <8a8  J.  M. 
SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  fed.  2)  331  Portfires. ..  Papers  for 
forming  portfire  cases.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mfch.,  Port- 
fire  Clipper,  a  nippers  for  cutting  off  the  ends  of  port-fires. 

t  Po-rt-flask.  06s.  rare.  [See  PORTE-.]  A 
belt  or  attachment  for  carrying  a  drinking-flask. 

1598  R.  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  ill.  i.  34  With  his  flaske  at 
his  girdle,  or  hanging  by  a  Port-flask,  or  Flask-leather 
vpon  the  right  thign. 

Portfolio  (poit|f<M'li«).     Also  8  porto  folio, 
portefolio.    port    folio,    8-9   port-folio.      [In    , 
l8th  c.  porto  folio,  ad.  It.  portafogli,  f.  for/a,  imper. 
of  portare  to  carry  -t-  fogli,  leaves,  sheets  of  paper, 
pi.  oifoglio  :—  i..  folium  leaf.  First  element  altered   ! 
after  F.  portefetiille :  see  PORTE-.] 

1.  A  receptacle  or  case  for  keeping  loose  sheets 
of  paper,  prints,  drawings,  maps, 'music,  or  the 
like ;  usually  in  the  form  of  a  large  book-cover, 
and  sometimes  having  sheets  of  paper  fixed  in  it, 
between  which  specimens  are  placed.    Also  Jig. 

1722  J.  RICHARDSON  Statues,  etc.  Holy  13  Another  Porto 
Folio,  all  of  Raffaele.    1764  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  85/1  A 
porto  folio  of  choice  original  designs.     1768   FORSTER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  215  More  than  3000  MSS.  maps  and 
drawings  were  kept  in  their  portefolios.     1796  Mod.   Gttl- 
liver  53,  I  tied  up  my  port  folio.     1806-7  J.  BERESFORO 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xn.  vii,  An  huge  portfolio  of 
Miss'  or  Master's  early   school  drawings.     1812   COMBE    \ 
Picturesque  xiv.  (1815)  113  The  Doctor  forward  stepp'd  to 
shew  The  wealth  of  his  port-folio.    1838  LYTTON  Alice  \.  ix, 
His  servant. .placed  his  portfolios  and  letter-boxes  on  the 
table.    1858  C.  W.  GOODWIN  in  Cambr.  Ess.  246  The  com.    i 
pilers  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the  stores  of   ' 
their  own  portfolios. 

2.  spec.    Such  a  receptacle  containing  the  official   \ 
documents  of  a  state  department ;  hence  Jig.  the 
office  of  a  minister  of  state.    Orig.  said  in  reference 
to  France  and  other  foreign  countries. 

1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  V.  xxxii.  §  3.  405  The 
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I  portfolio  of  the  war  office  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Carnot. 
1845  M.  PAIIISON  Ess.  (1889)  1.  2  As  the  subs  of  office  quit 
their  desks  when  premiers  deliver  up  their  portfolios.  1860 
FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  I.  ii.  46  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  the  Minister  bears  his  portfolio,  here  the  Secretary 
bears  his  seal.  1898  Westm.  Gas.  10  May  2/2  It  seems 
hard  that  Lord  Salisbury  may  do  with  impunity  ..  what 
would  cost  Lord  Rosebery  not  merely  his  windows  but  his 
portfolio. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  portfolio  form,  -hunter 
(cf.  place-hunter) ;  portfolio-stand,  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture for  holding  portfolios,  drawings,  music,  etc. 

iooa  Daily  Chrou.  i  Oct.  3/4  The  present  monograph 
win  be  in  'portfolio  form,  with  many  illustrations.  1899 
Westm.  Gat.  13  June  1/2  Falls  of  Cabinets  have  become  a 
custom  and  startle  onjy  'Portfolio-hunters.  1887  RUSKIN 
i  Prrterita  II.  20  In  his  'portfolio-stands.. were  the  entire 
series  of  the  illustrations  to  Scott,  to  Byron. 

Hence  Portfo-lioed  a.,  furnished  with  a  portfolio. 

1848  Blactw.  Mag.  Aug.  185  All  portfolioed,  all  band- 
booked.,  without  compassion  or  conscience.  1891  Serif!.' 
i'/ Rev.  Jan.  6/2  Bewailing  the  consequences  of  portfolioed 
incapacity. 

t  Port-glaive.  Olis.  [ad.  F.  porle-glaive: 
see  PORTE-  and  GLAIVE.]  A  sword-bearer;  a 
member  of  the  military  and  religious  Order  of  the 
Knights  Sword-bearers  founded  1 201  in  Livonia. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr..  Portglaive,  a  Sword-bearer.  17*5 
COATS  Diet.  Her.  s.  v.,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Port- 
glaive,  or  Sword-Bearers  in  Poland,  in  Latin  called  Ensiferi. 
'755  JOHNSON,  Portglave,  a  sword  bearer. 

Port-grave :  see  PORT-REEVK. 

Perth  (poMj>).  Contw.  dial.  [Corn,  and  \V. 
porth,  ad.  L.  portus  PORT  '.]  A  small  bay  or  cove. 

1860  Biog.  ft  Crit.fr.  '  The  Times '  245  Romantic  coves 
provincially  called  Porths.  1880  CHARL.  M.  MASON  Forty 
Shires  301  One  of  the  little  lovely  inlets,  or  porths,  as  they 
are  called,  which  break  every  part  of  the  Cornish  coast. 

Port-hole  (po^at,hJ»l).  [f.  PORT  st.s  + 
HOLE  ii.] 

1.  Naut.  An  aperture  in  a  ship's  side;    spec. 
formerly  one  of  those  through  which  cannon  were 
pointed  ;  now,  one  of  the  apertures  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air  ;  =  PORT  s6.3  i  U 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  PortaOola,  a  port-hole,  for/a, 
a  1618  RALEIGH  Royal  Navy  26  Wont  to  plant  great  red 
Port.holes  in  their  broad  sides,  where  they  carried  no 
Ordnance  at  all.  1091  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  \, 
So  contrived  the  Port  Holes  therein,  that  most  of  her  Guns 
might  point  to  one  Center.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4329/5 
[They]  went  through  the  Port-holes  into  the  Long-boat. 
1759  FALCONER  go-Gun  Ship  41  Full  ninety  brazen  guns 
her  port-holes  fill.  180*  Naval  Chroti.  VIII.  481  The  con- 
trivance of  port-holes,  .is  attributed  to  Descharges,  a  French 
ship-builder  at  Brest,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Twelfth. 
1892  CLARK  RUSSELL  Marriage  at  Sea  iii,  A  black  steam- 
boat,, .her  portholes  glittering  as  though  the  whole  length 
of  her  was  studded  with  brilliants. 

Jig.  160*  M  ARSTON  A ntonio's  Rev.  ll.  ii,  The  port  holes  Of 
sheathed  spirit  are  nere  corb'd  up. 

2.  tratisf.    a.  An  aperture  in  a  wall  for  shooting 
through,  etc. ;  an  embrasure ;  b.  a  similar  aperture 
in  other  structures,  e.  g.  in  the  door  of  a  furnace. 

I$44~5  N.  DRAKE  Siege  Pontefr.  (Surtees)  37  One  of  our 
men  was  looking  out  of  a  porthole  on  the  round  tower. 
1703  MAUNORELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1721)  19  It  has  the  face  of 
a  Castle,  being  built  with  portholes  for  Artillery,  instead  of 
Windows,  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  in.  xxxiv.  157 
This  city  is  inclosed  within  a  wall  above  a  mile  in  each 
square,  with  a  great  number  of  regular  turrets  and  port- 
holes for  arrows.  1870  J.  ROSKELL  in  Eng.  Mech.  18  Teh. 
547/2  The  '  port  holes '  are  left  open. 

3.  A  steam  port  (PoRT  sb.3  4). 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1888  HASLUCK  Model  Engin. 
Ifandybk.  27  On  turning  the  fly-wheel  the  crank  draws  the 
piston-rod  out  and  inclines  the  cylinder  sideways,  bringing 
the  port-hole  to  the  left.  Ibid.  37  Fig.  29,  where  the  size 
and  position  of  each  port-hole  may  be  seen. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  port-hole  shutter,  window. 
176$  ENTICK  London  IV.  88  The  roof  is  . .  enlightened  by 

four  port-hole  windows.    1891  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound 
95_We  now  find  the  advantage  of  the  port-hole  shutters. 

Porthors,  -hos,  early  forms  of  PORTAS. 

t  Portic.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  portick.  [OE. 
ad.  L,  porticus :  see  next ;  cf.  OHG.  pforzih,  etc. 
Not  in  ME.,  where  F.  porche  PORCH  took  its  place ; 
re- introduced  in  I7th  c.]  A  portico,  a  porch. 

0900  tr.  Byda's  Hist.  u.  iii.  (1890)  106  Foroon  in  bone 
forecwedenan  portic  ma  ne  meahte  beon  [  L.  eo  quod  prat- 
dicta  farticus  plnra  caper  e  nequiuit).  c  950  L  indisf.  Gosf. 
John  x.  23  And  ge-eade  se  fuelend  in  temple  in  portic 
salamones.  c  icoo  Ags.  Gosf.  John  v.  2  Se  mere  taefS  lit' 
porticas. 

1681  WHELER  "Journ.  Greece  i.  18  It  hath  on  the  outside 
a  Portic  round  it. . .  Each  side  of  the  Portick  is  of  Fourteen 
foot  long.  J6id.j6  A  fine  Mosque;  whose  Portick  b  sup- 
ported by  Red  Marble  Pillars. 

b.  A  philosopher  of  the  Porch  ;  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, nonce-use. 


.  . 

a  1644  QUARLES  Funeral  Elegies  Poems  (1717)  4'7  Thou 

ry-brain  d  Portick,  whose  Ahenean  brest  Transcending 

assion,  never  was  opprest  With  grief. 

Portico  (p5«Mtiko).  PI.  -oes,  -os  (also  7  -o  •). 
[a.  It.  (also  Sp.,  Pg.)  portico :— L.  porticus  colon- 
nade, arcade,  porch,  l.porta  door,  gate,  PORT  sl>*} 

L  Arch.  A  covered  ambulatory  consisting  of 
a  roof  supported  by  columns  placed  at  regular 
intervals,  usually  attached  as  a  porch  to  a  building, 
but  sometimes  forming  a  separate  structure;  a 
colonnade  ;  t a  pergola  in  a  garden  (obs.\ 
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1605  B.  JONSON  Volfont  ii.  i,  I.. wont  to  fix  my  bank  in 
face  of  the  public  Piazza,  near  the  shelter  of  the  Portico  to 
the  Procuratia.  1649  EVULVN  Diary  30  May,  His  Majesty's 
statues  thrown  down  at  St.  Paule's  Portico  and  the  Ex- 
change, a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  I.  210  He  caused  a  stately 
Portico  to  be  erected  at  the  West  end  of  the  Church.  1686 
BURNKT  Trav.  iv.  (1750)  233  The  Beauty  of  their  Temples, 
and  of  the  Porticos  before  them,  is  amazing.  1^06  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4249/3  Making  all  sorts  of  Parterres,  Porticoes,  Arbours. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  P  27  The  porticos  where  Socrates 
sat.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vi.  194  Priam's  noble  hall,  A 

rlace  built  with  graceful  porticos.  1886  RUSKIN  Praeterita 
325  Porticoes  should  not  be  carried  on  the  top  of  arches. 
b.  spec.  The  Painted  Porch  at  Athens :  see 
PORCH  4;  hence  Jig.  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Also 
allusively. 

1788  GIBBON  Ded.  if  F.  xliv.  IV.  352  From  the  portico,  the 
Roman  civilians  learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die.  1825 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II.  Barbara  S — ,  Poor  men's  smoky  cabins 
are  not  always  porticoes  of  moral  philosophy.  1837  MAC- 
AULAV  £ss.t  Bacon  (1877)  403  Suppose  that  Justinian  ..  had 
called  on  the  last  few  sages  who  still  haunted  the  Portico. 

2.  transj.  afAfig. 

1720  OZKLL  Vertofs  Rom.  Rep.  I.  IV.  228  Two  Javelins 
were  fixed  in  the  Earth,  and  a  third  fastened  across  upon 
the  Points  of  those.  All  the  ^qui.. passed  under  this 
military  Portico.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1393  Now  to 
the  verdant  portico  of  woods,  .they  walk.  1831  CARLYLE  in 
Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  226  Now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  this 
life  were  but  the  inconsiderable  portico  of  man's  existence. 

Hence  Po  rticoed  a.,  furnished  with  a  portico. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stotte-Heiig  (1725)  103  The  Temples  .  .were 
circumalated,  or  either  singly  or  doubly  porticoed  about. 
1856  Miss  MULOCK  7.  Halifax  i.The  High  Street,  with  the 
mayor's  house,  .porticoed  and  grand. 

II  PO'rticus.   Obs.     [L. ;  see  prec.]  =  prec. 

1624  B.  JONSON  Masque,  Neptune's  Tritmifh  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
640/2  Till  the  whole  tree  become  a  portlcus,  Or  arched 
arbour,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  146  Their  baths.. were 
of  a  less  extent  then  their  porticus  or  arch'd  walks.  1682 
SIK  T.  BRC-WNE  Ckr.  Mor.  HI.  §  21  Sleep  not  in  the  Dogma's 
of  the  Peripatus,  Academy,  or  Porticus:  be  a  moralist  of 
the  mount.  1685  H.  MOKE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xx.xii.  289 
Porticus's  likewise  ran  through  the  whole  Ground-plot  of 
the  Temple. 

II  Portiere  (portyf  r).  [Fr. :— med.L.  poi-taria, 
prop.  fern.  sing,  of  adj.  portariiis  belonging  to 
a  door  or  gate ;  see  PORTER  rf.l]  A  curtain  hung 
over  a  door  or  doorway,  to  prevent  draught,  to 
serve  as  a  screen,  or  for  ornament. 

1855  THACKESAY  Nemomes  Ixiii,  What  frightful  Boucher 
and  Lancret  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  leered  over  the 
portieres  !  1881  Coriilt.  Mag.  July  50  He  drew  aside  the 
portiere  that  concealed  the  door. 

attrib.  1893  SALT  us  Madam  SafpMra  83  There  was  a 
jostle  of  portiere  rings.  1897  Daily  News  9  Nov.  6/5  A 
pair  of  portiere  curtains,  old  appliquee  embroidery  on  crim- 
son silk  velvet  ground. 

t  Portifo-lium,  portyfolyom.  O6s.  rare. 
Corruption  of  med.L.  portiforiuin,  a  POKTAS. 

154*  BALE  ist  Exam.  A.  Askew  34  b,  Their  popish  porty- 
folyoms  and  maskynge  bokes.  1550  —  linage  Both  Ch.  I. 
141  Though  they  neuer  haue  Beades,  Latine  Primers,  porti- 
folyomes,  nor  other  signes  of  hipocrisie. 

Pcrrtify,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PORT  sb.1]  To 
convert  (claret)  into  port ;  in  quot.  fig. 

1861  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers  xiv,  I  grant  you  ..that 
this  claret  is  loaded,  as  it  were  :  but  your  desire  to  portify 
yourself  is  amiable,  is  pardonable,  is  perhaps  honourable. 

Portigue.-ingue,  var.  POHTAGUE  Obs. ,  gold  coin. 

Portinance,  variant  of  PURTENANCE  Obs. 

Portingale,  -gall,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PORTUGAL. 

Portion  (pooM/an),  sb.  Forms:  4  poroiun, 
4-6  -ion,  -ioun  (etc.) ;  4-5,  7  portioun,  7-  ione, 
5-  portion.  [ME./om««,  portion,  a.  OF.  por- 
tion, portion  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
portio-nem  share,  part,  proportion  (whence  also 
Prov.,  Sp.  pardon,  It.porzione,  Pg.  porfao).] 

I.  1.  The  part  (of  anything)  allotted  or  belong- 
ing to  one  person ;  a  share.  Alsoyf^. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4746  (Cott.)  He  salde  ilk  man  his  por- 
cion [v.rr.  -ciun,  -cioun).  1:1315  Chron.  Eng.  352  (Ritson) 
I  he  kyng  of  Esex  wes  riche  mon,  He  hade  to  ys  portion 
Wylteschire,  Barkschyre.  1382  WYCUF /.K/&XV.  12  Fadir, 
3yue  to  me  the  porcioun  of  substaunce,  ethir  catel,  that  by- 
falhth  to  me.  c  1400  Vwaine  #  Gam.  3585  Gif  the  yonger 
damysele  The  half,  or  els  sum  porciowne,  That  sho  mai 
have  lo  warisowne.  1535  COVERDAI.E  i  Esdras  i.  8  Euery 
man  sought  his  porcion  agayne  in  lewry.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.Vl,\'.  in.  125  I  vnworthy  am  To  woe  so  faire  a  Dame 
to  be  his  wife,  And  haue  no  portion  in  the  choice  my  selfe 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Portion,  a  Lot.  or  Share  of  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  parcell'd  out  or  divided.  1772  Juntas 
Lett.  Ixviii.  (1820)  338  The  study  of  the  law  requires  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  abilities.  1847  MBS.  A.  KEER  tr. 
Raiike's  Hist.  Servia  25  He  honourably  performed  his 
portion  of  the  compact. 

ta.  A  quantity  or  allowance  of  food  allotted  to, 
or  enough  for,  one  person. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Page  ii.  She  dyd  brynge  to  hym 
[a  poor  man]  his  porcion  as  she  was  custommed  for  to 
doo.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxii.  [ccxviii.]  691 
To  close  you  vp  in  a  castell,  and  there  to  be  holden  vnder 
subjection,  and  to  lyue  by  porcion.  1611  BIBLE  Esther  ix. 
22  Daies  of  feasting  and  ioy,  and  of  sending  portions  one  to 
another.  1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  16  Each  man  hath., 
brought  him..halfe  a  pound  of  beefe  which  they  call  their 
portion,  c  1880  Nciuspaper,  The  demand,  in  London  alone, 
for  soles  [fish]  of  the  size  to  make  one  '  portion  '. 

2.  The  part  or  share  of  an  estate  given  or  passing 
by  law  to  an  heir,  or  to  be  distributed  to  him  in  the 
settlement  of  the  estate. 
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a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xv.  5  He  is  porcioun  &  mede  of 
inyn  heritage.  1:1440  Jacob's  Well  21  In  defraude  of  here 
wyves  Si  cnylderyn,  to  lettyn  hem  fro  \>e  porcyoun  bat 
longyth  to  hem,  be  ryjt.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iv. 
113  Inheritarys  to  a  grete  porcyon  of  intaylyd  land.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  2  Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows 
are  Left  thee  for  porcion  of  thy  Hvelyhed.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  v.  xix.  437  On  whom  the  earth  as  their 
common  mother  bestowed  a  grave  for  a  ehilds  portion. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  21  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  decreed, 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  their  original  portions,  as 
well  as  to  the  additional  portions  given  by  the  will.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  xii.  HI.  2ioOn  what  security,  .could 
any  man  invest  his  money  or  give  a  portion  to  his  children, 
if  he  could  not  rely  on  positive  laws  and  on  the  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  many  years? 

3.  Dowry ;    a  marriage  portion.    Also  portion- 
money.    (In  quot.  1511  =  DOWKB  i.) 

15x1  FABYAN  Will  in  Chron.  (1811)  Pref.  7  Also  I  will 
that  my  chalice,  wl  my  ij  crewetts  and  pax  of  siluer, . . 
whiche  before  daies  I  gave  to  my  wif,  remayn  styll  to  her,  in 
augmentyng  of  hir  porcion.  x6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix. 
xlvii.  221  Who  loues  not  for  the  Person  but  the  Portion 
loues  no  whit.  1625  BOSWELL  in  Ellis  Qrig .  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II  I. 
195  Her  portion  money,  .is  already  paying  here.  1647  N. 
BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xli.  (1739)  64  This  custom. .[was] 
from  the  Latins,  who  used  to  give  Dower  with  the  man, 
and  receive  Portion  with  the  woman.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver 
i.  i,  I  married  Mrs.  Mary  Burton.. with  whom  I  received 
four  hundred  pounds  for  a  portion.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  35  Edward,  on  his  side,  is  to  give  the  moderate 
portion  of  10,000  marks  with  his  daughter. 

4.  That  which  is  allotted  to  a  person  by  provi- 
dence ;    lot,  destiny,  fate,     f  71?  lay  ones  portion 
with,  to  cast  in  one's  lot  with  (LOT  sb.  i  e). 

a  13*5  Prose  Psalter  xlix.  [1.]  19  pou..laid  by  porcioun 
wyj>  spouse-breches.  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  51  If  ani  presume 
a^en  |iis,  know  he  htm  to  haue  porcoun  wij>  Giezi.  1535 
COVERDALE  Job  xx.  20  This  is  the  porcion  that  y*  wicked 
shal  haue  of  God,  and  the  heretage  that  he  maye  loke  for 
of  the  Lorde.  —  Ecclns.  xxv.  19  Ye  porcion  of  the  vngodly 
shal  fall  vpon  her.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  70  Eternal  Justice 
..here  their  Prison  ordain'd  In  utter  darkness,  and  their 
portion  set.  1709  STEELE  Toiler  No.  54  P  i  When  Labour 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  Portion  of  Man,  1851  NEALE 
//y/««,  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion, 

II.  6.  A  part  of  any  whole :   *=  PART  sb.  I. 

1340  HAMPOLB  Pr.  Consc.  8118-20  A  day  here  may  be  a 
porcyon  Of  ane  hundreth  yhere,  als  men  may  se,  Alle-if 
(?at  porcyon  fulle  lytylle  be.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
I.  99  pe  norji  est  portioun  of  Arabia  hatte  Saba.  1480  CAXTON 
Citron.  Eng.  ccxvii.  204,  xxx  thousand  pounde  of  syluer 
to  be  payed  within  iii  yere.  .euery  yere  x  thousand  pound 
by  euyn  porcyons.  1633  Sc.  ActsChas.I  (1817)  V.  103/1 
That,  .portioun  of  the  lordshipe  of  Dumbar  boundit  ineithit 
and  merchit  as  eftir-followes.  1715  tr.  Gregory  s  Astron. 
(1726)  I.  416  Such  a  Portion  of  the  Ecliptic,  as  the  Sun 
describes  in  the  mean  while  by  its  Annual  Motion  towards 
the  East.  1831  MACAULAY  Ess.t  J.  Hampden  (1887)^205 
Almost  every  part  of  this  virtuous  and  blameless  life,  .is  a 
precious  and  splendid  portion  of  our  national  history.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  vii.  48  A  portion  of  the  pressure  was 
transmitted  laterally. 

6.  A  part  of  the  whole  existing  stock  (of  any- 
thing) ;  a  (limited)  quantity  or  amount;  some. 

13..  Coerde  L.  5413  The  Sarezynes  . .  cryede,  trewes  ! . . 
To  the  false  Kyng  off  Fraunse ;  And  he  hem  grauntyd.. 
For  a  porcioun  off  golde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Shijwians  T. 


(W.  de  W.  1531)  12  b,  But  grace,  ye  the  leest  porcyon  of 
grace,,  .issufficyent.  18x7  JAS,  MILL  Brit.  Indialll.  vi.  i.  8 
Nuieef  Khan,  whose  talents  had . .  given  a  port  ion  of  stability 
to  the  imperial  throne.  1838  T.  THOMSON  them.  Org.  Bodies 
965  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  portion  of  water,  so  far 
from  being  decomposed,  were  actually  formed  by  the  union 
of  its  constituents  previously  existing  in  the  grain. 

t7.  The  action  of  dividing;  division,  partition, 
distribution.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1450  Life  SI.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  4796  And  parted  in  to 
twa  knyghts  hande,  Be  euen  pprcioune.  1404  FABYAN 
Chron.  vi.  cxlix.  136  After  y«  which  porcion,  Charlmayne, 
herynge  of  the  dyuycion&stryfe  among  the  Almayns..sped 
hym  thyther.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  174  That  propor- 
tion is  quite  taken  away  which  God  the  Creator  hath 
observed  in  all  other  things :  making  them  all  in  number, 
weight  and  measure,  in  an  excellent  portion  and  harmony. 

Portion  (pooujan),!/.  [ad.  obs.  F.  portionner^ 
pordonner  (1339  in  Godef.)  to  apportion,  divide 
into  shares  («  med.L.  portionare^  1374  m  ^u 
Cange),  f.  F.  portion  PORTION  ;  see  APPORTION.] 

1.  trans*  To  divide  into  portions  or  shares ;   to 
assign  or  distribute  in  shares,  to  share  out\  = 
APPORTION  v.  2. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNKE  Chron.  (1810)  51  J?e  barons  portiond  be 
lond  euen  bam  bituene.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vin.  514  Now 
each  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  prepares,  Portions  the 
food,  and  each  his  portion  shares,  a  1763  SHENSTONE 
A  Vision  Wks.  1765  II.  87  The  journey  seemed  to  be  por- 
tioned Into  four  distinct  stages.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany 
xvi.  _254  The  petty  chiefs  among  whom  the  country  was 
portioned  out.  1887  BOWEN  Mneid  v.  362  After  the  races 
are  ended,  the  prizes  portioned  as  due. 

b.  To  allot  or  assign  to  any  one  as  his  portion 
or  share;   =  APPORTION  v.  i. 

1871  BROWNING  Balanstion  2326  No  :  it  was  praise,  I  por- 
tioned thee,  Of  being  good  true  husband  to  thy  wife  !  1904 
LD.  BURGHCLERE  Virg.  Georg.  \.  43  Not  that  the  gods  Have 
portioned  them  some  special  gift  [L.  guia,  sit  divinitus  Hits 
lnge>nnm\  or  fate  Bestowed  a  deeper  sense  of  things  to  be. 

2.  Togive  a  portion  ordowry to ;  to  dower,  endow. 
171*  M.  HENRY  Commun.  w.  God  (1822)  365  The  Psalmist 

having  given  preference  to  God's  favour,.. and  portioned 
lumself  in  that,  here  expresseth  his  great  complacency  in 


PORTIONER. 

the  choice  he  had  made.  1838  Murray^  Handbk. 
N,  Germ.  449  Louis  of  Arnsteln,  having  no  son,  married  and 
portioned  off  his  seven  daughters,  dividing  among  them  a 
part  of  his  estates.  1855  M.  ARNOLD  Balder  Dead  114  That 
one,  long  portion 'd  with  his  doom  of  death,  Should  change 
his  lot,  and  fill  another's  life.  1865  DICKKNS  Mut.  Fr.  m. 
iv,  When  I  marry  with  their  consent  they  will  portion  me 
most  handsomely. 

3.  To  mix  in  due  proportion  ;   =  APPORTION  v.  3. 

1811  Self  Instructor  514  Roman  oker..when  properly 
portioned  with  gum-water. 

Hence  Po*rtioned/>//.  «.,  Po'rtioning  vbL  sb. 

1732  Poi'E  Ep.  Bathurst  267  Him  portion'd  maids,  appren- 
tic  d  orphans  blest.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Kankc's  Hist.  Ref.  III. 
521  Revenues,  .consecrated  to  the  portioning  of  noble  young 
ladies  in  marriage.  1850  BLACKIE  JEschylus  II.  22  We  all 
must  bear  our  portioned  lot. 

t  Po'rtionable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PORTION  sb. 
+  -ABLE  :  cf,  proportionable]  Proportional. 

c  X374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  met.  ix.  68  (Camb.  MS.)  Thaw 
byndest  the  elementus  by  nowmbyres  porcionables,  J?at  the 
colde  thinges  mowen  acorden  with  the  hole  thinges. 

Portional  (poeufsnal),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
portionalis  partial ;  see  PORTION  sb.  and  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  portion  or 
part;  partial. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Esdras  viii.  31  These  ben  the  prouostis, 
after  ther  kuntres,  and  porciounelis  [v.r.  porciounel,  1388 
porcionel]  princehodis  \l7ulg.  porcionales  principatusj  of 
hem,  that  with  me  steyeden  vp  fro  Babiloine.  1662  GUN- 
NING Lent  Fast  30  Why  apply  we  the  4th,  and  6th  day 
of  the  week  to  stations?  (or  meetings  for  prayer,  portionaf- 
fasting,  and  Sacrament),  a  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Serni. 
(1675)  247  The  Christians  should  punctually  observe  a  por- 
tional  abstinence,  according  to  the  time  of  forty  days. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  portion  or  dowry. 

1683  EVELYN  Mem.  16  Mar.,  He  [Sir  J.  Child]  lately 
married  his  daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort,., with  ;£ 50,000  portional  present,  and  various  expecta- 
tions. 

Hence  Po'rtionally  adv.,  by  way  of  a  portion  or 
part ;  partly,  in  part,  rare. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  i.  i.  29  Peter  receiued,  and 
receiued  for  himselfe,..but  fiepucur,  not  OAIKUK,  portionally 
and  particularly,  not  wholly  and  entirely.  1865  ELIZA 
METEYARD  J.  Wedgwood  I.  330  The  'Brick  House  and 
Works  '  stood  on  what  now  forms  portionally  the  site  of  the 
Wedgwood  Institute, 

Po'rtiouary.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [ad.  med.L. 
portionarius  a  canon's  deputy  in  a  cathedral,  re- 
ceiving half  a  prebend  (^1200  in  Du  Cange)  (so 
OF.  porcionaire  1442  in  Godef.)  :  see  PORTION  sb. 

and-ARY1,]     =  PORTIONI3T  2. 

1548  Act  2  <$•  3  Edw.  Vf,  c.  13  §  3  That  all  and  everie 
person,  .shall  paye  their  tyihes  for  thincrease  of  the  saide 
cattell  so  goinge  in  the  saide  waste  or  common,  to  the 
parson  vicar  proprietorie  porcyouarie  owner  or  other  their 
fermors.  1620  BRENT  tr.  Sartis  Connc.  Trent  vni.  (1676) 
7^4  That  in  Cathedral  Churches,  all  the  Canons  and  Por- 
tionaries  shall  be  Priests,  Deacons,  or  Sub-deacons.  1778 
Eng:.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  IVolverhampton.  In  this  parish 
K.  Edgar  founded  a  chapel  of  8  portionanes,  the  chief  of 
whom  he  made  patron  to  them  all. 

t  POTtionate,  a.  Obs.  rare*0,  [ad.  med.L. 
portionatus  provided  with  a  portion,]  *=  PROPOR- 
TIONATE. Hence  f  Fo-rtionately  adv.  Obs. 
rare—1,  in  equal  shares,  proportionately. 

1548  \JDALL,etc.£rasrtt.Par.  John  ii5b,They  sodeuided 
the  resydue  of  his  garmentes  saue  his  coate..that  euery 
manne  had  hys  pane  porcionately. 

Portioner  (poVjfgngj).  [f.  PORTION  sb.  or  v.  + 

-ER!,  2.     Cf.  med.L.  portiondrius.'] 

I.  1.  Scots  Law.  The  proprietor  of  a  small  piece 
of  land  forming  a  portion  of  an  original  forty-merit 
land,  which  has  been  subdivided  among  co-heirs 
or  otherwise  broken  up  ;  a  small  laird. 

155^  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  130  Quhair  happinis  to 
be  sindrie  port  ione  ris  of  laud  is  within  the  Scnyir,  the 
Scheref  sail  adjown  the  samyn  togidder,  quhill  he  mak  the 
fouretie  mark  land  of  auld  extent.  1569  Ibid.  676  Alexan- 
der Chalmer  portioner  of  Petty.  1674  in  Wodrow  Hist.  S-uff. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1721)  I.  367  Robert  Schaw  Portioner  in  Auchmouty 
[fined]  in  49  Pounds.  1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  9  There 
are  sixteen  greater,  and  a  considerable  number  (about  a 
hundred)  of  smaller  proprietors,  called  here  Portioners,  from 
their  having  a  small  portion  of  land  belonging  to  them, 
1833  Fraser's  Mag.  (Jet.  396  My  father  belonged  to  that 
respectable  class  of  landowners  termed  poi -lionets. 

b.  Heir-  or  heiress-portioner  \  One  of  two  or 
more  heirs  female  who  succeed  to  equal  portions 
of  a  heritage  in  default  of  heirs  male  ;  or  the  son  or 
other  male  representative  of  such  a  joint-heiress. 

1576  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  571  Alisoun  Dunbar 
ane  of  the  airis  portionaris  of  the  lordschip  of  Loch  and 
Kilconquhair.  1653  in  2.  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  App. 
29/2  We  Marion  Boyd  and  Zacharias  M'Callum  aires  por- 
tionairis  to  umquhill  Mr.  Zacharias  Boyd.  1765  Act  5 
Geo.  ///,  c.  26  Preamble,  The  eldest  heir  female  always  suc- 
ceeding without  division  and  excluding  heirs  portioners.  1886 
Act  49  <$•  50  Viet.  c.  29  §  19  The  eldest  of  such  heirs  por- 
tioners shall  succeed  to  the  tenancy  without  division. 

t  2.    Ecd.    =  PORTIONIST  2.    O&S. 

1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Portioner  (..  Portionarius\. . 
where  a  Parsonage  is  served  by  two  or  sometimes  three 
Ministers  alternately  . .  the  Ministers  are  called  Portioners, 
because  they  have  but  their  Portion  or  Proportion  of  the 
Tythes  or  Profits  of  the  Living.  1848  WHARION  L. 
Lex.t  Portioned  a  minister,  who,  together  with  others,  serves 
a  benefice,  because  he  has  only  a  portion  of  the  tithes  or 
profits  of  the  living. 

3.  Eng.  Law.    One   of  several   persons  among 


POBTIONIST 

whom  a  settled  fund  is  appointable ;  a  sharer. 
(Cf.  PORTION  s!>.  2.)  rare. 

1884  SIR  K.  K.  RAY  in  Law  Times  Kt'f.  L.  261/1  In  none 
of  the  dojMun.s  »>r  dicta  has  the  prior  right  of  the  portioners 
to  receive  their  portions  otit  of  the  estate  been  questioned. 

4.  lechn.  One  of  a  number  of  artificers  who  each 
contribute  a  certain  part  of  the  complete  article. 

1879  Globe  1 1  Oct.  1/4  Each  of  the  several  contributors— 
technically  called  partioners. 

II.  5.  One  who  divides  (anything)  into  portions 
or  shares,  rare— °. 
'775  '"  ASH  •  an(l  '"  later  diets. 

Po'rtionist.  [ad.  med.L.  portionista  (1409 
in  Uu  Cange),  f.  portion-cm  POKTION  :  see  -1ST.] 

1.  A  student  in  a  college,  receiving  or  entitled  to 
a  defined  portion  or  allowance  of  food  (whether  as 
a  boarder  or  as  recipient  of  a  benefaction). 

t  a.  At  St.  Andrews,  A  student  who  boarded 
with  the  principal  of  the  college,  and  was  entitled 
to  his  '  commons '.  Obs. 

1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (S.  T.S.)? 
The  steuart  to  be  payit  be  the  principal  off  the  profet  of  the 
portiouistis. 

b.  In  reference  to  Merton  College,  Oxford : 
A  rendering  of  the  Latin  term  portionista,  applied 
to  the  class  of  poor  scholars  usually  called  post- 
masters. 

The  official  terms  are,  in  Latin  documents,  portionista,  in 
English,  postmaster  \  portionist  appears  to  be  merely  a 
17th  c.  literary  rendering  of  the  former  by  Wood,  Hearne, 
and  others  after  them. 

a  1671  WOOD  Life  i  Aug.  an.  1635  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  45  The 
old  stone-house,  wherein  his  son  A.  Wood  was  borne  (called 
antiently  Portionists  or  Postmasters  hall).  Ibid.  52  The 
second  brother  of  A.  Wood,  named  Kdward,  became  one  of 
the  portionists  or  postmasters  of  Merton  Coll.  [in  1642]. 
1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  54  He. .was  enter'd  at 
15  Years  of  Age,  as  one  of  the  Portionists  or  Post-Masters 
of  Merton  Coll.  1816  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV.  343 
Parkhurst  (afterwards  Uishop  of  Norwich)  whose  portionist 
and  pupil  he  was  at  Merton  College.  1895  RASHUALL 
Universities  II.  488  The  body  of  Portionists  (now  corrupted 
to  Postmasters)  was  engrafted,  .about  the  year  1380. 

2.  Eccl.    One  of  two  or  more  incumbents  who 
share  the  duties  and  revenues  of  a  benefice. 

1743  Act  16  Gto.  //,  c.  28  §  35  All.. Easter  offerings,  and 
other  dues. .that  have  been  usually  paid  to  the  said  rector 
or  vicar,  or  portionists  of  the  parish  church  of  Stepney. 
1794  W.  COMBK  BoydclFs  Thames  I.  59  Its  parochial  tithes 
are  divided  l>etween  three  portionists,  who  are  all  pre- 
sented by  the  church  of  Exeter.  1888  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
XIII.  247/2  He  was  also  canon  resident  and  portionist  at 
Hereford. 

PoTtionize.z/.  rare—1,  [f.  PORTION  j*.  + -IZE.] 
traits.  To  express  or  describe  only  in  part. 

1594  Zepheria  ii.  14  Then  though  my  pencil  glance  here 
on  thine  eyes  t  Sweet  1  think  thy  Fair  it  doth  but  por- 
tionise  ! 

Portionless  (pooujrnles),  a.  [f.  PORTION  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Without  a  portion  ;  dowerless. 

1781  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  vni.  ii,  Were  this  excellent 
young  creature  portionless  I  would  not  hesitate  in  giving 
my  consent.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  iv,  Harry,  Harry  1 
1  wish  I  hnd  put  by  the  money  for  thee,  my  poor  portion- 
less child.  1863  Miss  BKADDON  Eleanor's  I'ict.  ui,  The 
daughters  found  themselves  left  portionless. 

t  Po'rtitor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  med.L.  portitor, 
irreg.  f.  porta  door,  gate.]  A  door-keeper,  a  janitor. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Echo.  IP  (1830)  128  To  the  portitourat 
iiijd.  by  the  day.  Ibid.  170  Thomas  Stanes  Portitour  of 
the  same  grete  Warderobe, 

Portiture,  obs.  form  of  PORTRAITURE. 

t  Portiuncle.  Sc.  Obs.  In  5  porciunkle. 
fa.  K.  porliontule,  ^-uncule,  ad.  L.  portiuncula, 
dim.  of  portisn-em  PORTION  :  see  -UNCLE.]  A 
small  portion  (of  land) ;  a  pendicle. 

1470  liurgh  Recs.  Prestwick  ^  May  (Maitl.  Cl.)  2  Efftir 
}>e  lyntht  of  be  said  porciunkle  of  lande.  Ibid.  4  A  porci- 
unkle of  commoun  land,  paiand  }erli  at  sanct  Nicholas  dai 
ijj  to  sainct  Nicholas  lycht  in  be  said  kirk. 

Portland1  (p6»-jtlsend).  A  peninsula  or 'island' 
on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire;  attrib.  in  names  of 
natural  and  artificial  products  of  Portland  Island, 
or  of  objects  connected  with  it ;  as  Portland 
arrowroot,  Portland  beds :  see  quots. ;  Portland 
cement,  a  cement  resembling  P.  stone  in  colour : 
see  CEMENT  sb.  \  note  ;  also  attrib.,  as  P.  cement 
maker,  mill,  etc.  ;  Portland  oolite,  a  limestone 
of  the  Upper  Oolite  formation,  especially  developed 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland ;  Portland  powder  :  see 
quot.  1858  ;  Portland  sago  =  P.  arrowroot;  also 
called  Portland  [stand  sago;  Portland  sand, 
Portland  screw :  see  quots.;  Portland  spurge, 
Euphorbia  Portlandica ;  Portland  stone,  a  vain- 
able  building  stone  quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med.  Termintl.,  Portland 
Sfft,  Portland  arrow-root,  a  fecula  prepared  from  Ariint 
macula/urn  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  1866  Trtea.  Bat.  97/1 

'i?"1  »    tul>ersof  tn's  t>\zM(Arumtnactil<itiiin}..x  starch 

called  Portland  Anowroot  was  formerly.. prepared.      1849 

Mr.,    1'jrtland  hits,  or  1'orlland  limrstonf,  a  series  of 

calcareous  strata  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oolite 

Formation,  found   chiefly. .in  the    Isle   of  Portland.      1814 

ffct<'f  ?•  Aspdin  s  ralent  No.  5022  An  improvement  in 
•..artificial  stone. .which  I  cull  'Portland  cement.  1858 
SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  rortlan.t-cniicnt  Mnkfr,  a  maim- 

lactueer  of  cement  for  builders.      1885  Times,  Engineering 
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Snppl.  12  Apr.  60/1  'Portland'  cement.. was  patented  in 
1 8. -4  by  Joseph  Aspdin,  a  bricklayer,  of  Leeds,  who  fancied 
that  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  oolitic  limestone  of 
Portland  Island.  1900  Westm.Ga*.  17  July  6/3  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  two  rivers  [Thames  and  Med  way],  from 
being  the  cradle  of  the  Portland  Cement  industry,  has  now 
become  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture.  1833  J.  PHILLIPS 
Geol.  in  Encycl.  Metro}.  (1845)  VI.  533  Names  of  Strata 
on  Mr.  Smith's  Map  and  Sections  [1815]  ..  9  Portland  rock. 
..Present  Names  [1833]  .  ."Portland  oolite.  1801  Med. 
Jrnl.  V.  417  A  Printed  paper  ..  recommending  a  revival 
of  the  old  remedy  for  the  Gout,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Portland  Powder.  From  [this]  we  should  be  led  to 
believe  that  this  remedy  was  purchased  and  dispersed  by 
the  present  Duke  of  Portland  ;  whereas.it  was  by  nis  father, 
many  years  ago,  1858  MAYNK  Expos.  Le.r.,  Portland  PovV' 
ifer,  a  name  of  a  formerly  celebrated  gout  remedy,  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  of  birthwort,  gentian,  germander  tops 
and  leaves,  ground  pine  and  lesser  centaury,  dried,  pow- 
dered,  and  sifted.  1849  CRAIG,  *  Portland  sago.  1859  PAGE 
Haitdbk.  Geol.  Terjnst  Portland  Stone  and  ^Portland 
San'/,  a  well-known  group  of  the  upper  oolite. . .  It  consists 
of  shelly  freestones  of  variable  texture  underlaid  by  thick 
beds  of  sand.  1885  LVELL  Elem.  Geol.  (ed.  4)  294  The  cast 
of  a  spiral  univalve  called  by  the  quarrymen  the  '  'Portland 
Screw '..is  common.  i86z  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  ti 
Order  Euphorbiaceee. . .  Euphorbia  Portlandica  ("Portland 
Spurge),  a  1730  SHEFFIELD  <Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1729)  II. 
258  Each  step  of  one  entire  'Portland-stone.  1851  BORROW 
Lavtttgroxciv,  Lunatic-looking  erections,  in  what  the  simple- 
tons call  the  modern  Gothic  taste,  of  Portland-stone. 

Hence  Fortla'ndian  a.  Geol.,  the  specific  designa- 
tion of  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Oolite,  developed 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland, 

1885  GEIKIE  TexM.  Geol.  (ed.  a)  798  The  Upper  or 


. 
Portland  Oolites,  .are  divisible  into  three  groups  :  (i)  Kim- 

,  andian.  .  .This  group,  re 

ing  directly   on    the    Kimmeridge    clay,   consists    of   tv 


,  . 
meridgian,  at  the  base;  (2)  Portlan 


,  rest- 
two 

divisions,  trie  Portland  Sand  and  Portland  Stone.  Ibid. 
799  Among  Portlandian  fossils  a  single  species  of  coral 
(/MffaM  oblonga)  occurs. 

Portland  ^  :  see  next. 

FO'rt-last.  Naut.  ?  Obs.  Also  7  portlasse, 
-lease,  8-9  (errvn.)  Portland.  [Original  form  and 
derivation  obscure  :  cf.  PORTLOF.]  Of  uncertain 
meaning  :  explained,  from  1704,  as  the  gunwale  of 
a  ship.  Chiefly  in  phrase  (down*)  a  portlast :  said 
of  a  yard. 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  n  The  Portlesse  of  the  Fore-Castell 
was  in  the  water.  Ibid.  113  The  Portlasse.  1699  DAMPIKR 
Voy.  II,  in.  64  Our  Main-yard  and  Fore-yard  were  lowered 
down  a  Port  last,  as  we  call  It,  that  is  down  pretty  nigh  the 
Deck.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Port-last,  the  same 
as  the  Gun-wale  of  a  Ship;  therefore  they  say  a  Yard  U 
down  a  Port-last,  when  it  lies  down  on  the  Deck.  1716 
SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World-}  By  n  of  the  clock  we  were 
under  bare  poles,  with  our  yards  a  portland.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Mutter,  to  lower  the  lower  yards  down 
a  port-last.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  164  A  ship  lying 
to,  with  her  yards  a  portland.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word* 
bk.,  Port-fast,  or  Portoise*  synonymous  with  £w«twi/r. 

tFO'rtledge.  Naut.  Amer.  Obs.  Forms:  7 
portlige,  porledge,  7-8  portledge,  -lidge,  8 
-lege,  -ledg,  -lage.  [Corruption  of  PORTAGE  sb^ 
in  sense  4,  perh.  through  confusion  with  the  some- 
times synonymous  privilege.]  —  PORTAGE  sb.^  4  ; 
usually  attrib.,  as  portledge  /v//,  money. 

1636  Doc.  Hist.  St.  Maine  III.  95,  I  think  we  shall  make 
little  lesse  then  ;£  1 1  share  for  the  last  yeares  worke,  which 
was  ,£6  portledge,  and  f,\  35.  3d.  for  the  fish  deliuered 
Mr.  Winter,  and  .£3  you  promised  me  for  my  Charge  in 
IJringinge  ouer  the  shippe.  1639  Ibid,  185  Eduard  Trebie 
..Creditor  for  his  \  share  for  his  portledge  monye  250. 
Ibid.  190  Markes  Gaude. .  Creditor . .  for  his  porledge  Money 
a  Moneths.  1679  Rec.  Crt.  Assistants,  Mass.  (1901)  II. 
131  For  Refusing  to  pay.  .his  wages  after  the  Rate  of  three 
pounds  tenn  shillings  per  moneth  as  by  the  Portlidge  bill 
may  Appeare.  1775  Mass.  Archives  CCVI.  04  To  amount 
of  Mens  wages  as  per  Portledg  Bill  56.  17.  uf . 

Portlesa,  a.  [f.  PORT  j<M  +  -LESS.]  Without 
a  port. 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  x.  199  Her  plains,  long  portless, 
now  no  more  complain  Of  useless  rills  and  fountains  nursed 
in  vain. 

Fortlet  (poVitlet).  [f.  PORT  jM  +  -LET.]  A 
small  or  tiny  port ;  a  creek. 

1587  HARRISON  England  \.  xii.  in  Hollnshed  I.  60/2  Being 
past  these  port  lets  [mouths  of  the  Krme  and  Yealm]  then  next 
of  all  we  come  to  PHmmouth  hauen.  1603  OWEN  Pembroke- 
shire (1892)  09  Where  it  maketh  a  portlett  for  smale  shipp- 
inge.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  T.rav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  178  The 
artificial  islands  and  portlets  which  he  made  by  the  seaside, 
are  all  now  equally  invisible.  1888  W.  DKNTON  Eng.  in 
i$th  C.  89  Attacks  on  the  ports  and  portlets  along  the  south 
coast  of  England. 

t  Portlike,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PORT  j^.4  +  -LIKE.] 
=  PORTLY. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1632)  Pref.  Poem,  When  first  this 
portluce  Frontispeece  was  wrought.  1748  Dray  ton's  Wks.) 
Poly-olb,  v.  262/2  Where  once  the  port  like  \ead.  1612,  1622 
portly)  oak  and  large-limb'd  poplar  stood. 

FoTtlily,  adv.  rare~°.      [f.  as  next  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  portly  manner. 
1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Portlily,  statelily,  gracefully. 

Portliness  (po  »Mtlines).  [f.  PORTLY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  portly. 
a.  Statelincss,  dignity  of  hearing,  appearance,  and 
manner,  b.  Fullness  of  body,  bnlkiness,  corpulence. 

1530  PALSGR.  257^1  Portlynesse,  magnificence.  1548 
TDM.L  F.rasm.  Par.  Lnke  i.  8  b,  A  tendre  young  \iigin, 
not  set  furth  to  the  worlde.  .b^*  famousnesse  of  name,  not 
with  portlynesse  of  life,  ne  with  the  other  thynges  wbiche 


PORTMAN-MOTE. 

this  world*  vs«ih  to  haue  in  high  rcpardc.    1580  BI.UNDKYIL 
Horsemanship  4  b,  His  portlinesse  in  his  gate.     1658  Row. 
LAND  Mvuftft  Theat.  ins.  892  As  he  doih  excel!  all  the 
rest  in  portliness  and  featine  of  body, 
t  Portlof.  Niiut.  Obs.    [a.  K  porte-loft  f.  portt-, 

POKTE'  +  A/LUFF.]      ?  "  BUMKIN. 

1397  Foreign  Ace.  No.  31  G  (P.  R.  O.),  In  ij  ubulis 
gratis  de  ferre  emptis  et  expcnsis  super  le  portloves  dicte 
navis  iij  s.  Uij  d. 

Portly  (p6»Mtli),  a.  (adv.)  Also  6  portaly. 
[f.  PORT  j<M  +  -LY  i,  2.] 

Characterized  by  stateliness  or  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, appearance,  and  manner;  .stately,  dignified, 
handsome,  majestic ;  imposing. 

a  15*9  SKI-LION  Sf.  Parrot  453  So  myclie  portlye  pride,  with 

fiirsys  penyles.    a  1536  Calisto  $  Metil-sea  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy 
,  61  Her  resplendent  virtue,  her  portly  courage,      a  i$S3 
1    UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii,  (Arb.)  47  Ye  mu>t  hane  a  porldy 
bracge  after  your  estate.    1586  MARLOWE  \tt  Pt.  Tamhttrl. 
.    i.  ii.  186  To  be  my  queen  and  portly  emperess.     x6oa 
i    WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Hx.  (1612)  257  So  gracious  portly, 
\    fresh  and  faire  ..  had  Nature  her  compact.     1687  DKVDKN 
Hind  ft  P.  ui.  1141  A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Portly,  that  bears  a  good  Port  or  M«en, 
stately,  comely.     1881  SKRJT.  HALLANTINE  Ex/>er.  i.  7  He 
was  a  man  of  portly  presence,  a  good  scholar,  I  believe,  and 
much  respected. 

b.  Now  usually  connoting  'Large  and  bulky 
;    in  person ;  stout,  corpulent  *. 

(Cf.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  W%  it.  iv.  464  A  goodly  portly 
I  man  y faith,  and  a  corpulent.]  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  Iv.  i.  iii. 
j  69  Soniettmes  the  beame  of  her  view  guilded  my  foote : 
sometimes  mj-  portly  belly,  vrtn  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Portly^ 
bulky, majestical.  1755  JOHNSON, /VrrVj',  .z.Bulky.swelling. 
1831  I.YTTON  Eugene  A.  \\.  vii,  Whatever  might  nave  been 
the  maladies  entailed  upon  the  portly  frame  of  Mr.  Court* 
land . . ,  a  want  of  appetite  was  not  among  the  number.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  403  He  dwindled  in  a  few 
weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpulent  man  to  a  skeleton. 
1871  Punch  23  Sept.  127/2  He's  got  so  round  and  portly. 

C.  Of  things:  Stately,  magnificent,  grand,  fine; 
1    in  quot.  a  1845  with  pun,  and  allusion  to  b. 

iS48UuALL£Vv«7«./Jar.  Lttktxix,  148  Jesus.. viewyng and 

beholdyng  the  same  citie  [Jerusalem]  portely  and  gorgeous 

,    of  buildynges.    1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1610)  437 

1    The  portly  gates  of  the  [allace.     1630  MASSISGER  unttat. 

\    Combat  in.  i,  Portly  and  curious  viands  are  prepared.    1656 

j    HEYLIN  Sttrv.  Prance  91  Adorned  with  portly  and  antick 

:    imagery.    i8ia  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  7  Dec.  771/1  Comely 

sentences  and  portly  veracities,     a  1845  HOOD   Turtles  vif 

With  sherry,  brown  or  golden,  Or  port,  so  olden,  Bereft  of 

body  'tis  no  longer  portly. 

fB.  asa</z'.  In  a  stately  or  dignified  manner.  Obs. 
1607  MIDDLETON  Yottr  Fn't  Gallants  iv.  viii.  250  One  so 
fortunate ..  Shall  bear  himself  more  portly,  live  regarded, 
Keep  house. 

FoTtman.  Now  total,  [f.  PORT  j*.1,  2  +  MAN 
.f/M  Cf.  MDn.  porter  townsman,  burgher.] 

1.  In  OE.  use,  a  citizen  of  a  town,  a  burgess  or 
burgher ;  spec,  (after  the  Conquest)  ^  capital  or 
head  portman,  one  of  a  select  number  of  citizens, 
chosen  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  borough. 

(looo  ,'Ki.i  i;ic  Saints'  Lira  xxxiii.  749  Se  port-^erefa 
and  |?a  yldostan  port-men.  10..  Voe.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
333/11  C/w/j,  ceaster^ewara,  o&<5e  portman.  ciiaa  O.  £. 
Chron.  an.  1068  (Laud  MS.)  Eadgar  aedeling  com  J>a  . .  to 
Eofer  wic&  ba  port  men  [Cotton  MS.  burn  menn]  wij»  hine 
griSedon.  [1*00  Charier  (Ipswich)  in  Gross  Gild  Aterch. 
(1890)  II.  118  Quum  cito  predicti  xii.  Capitales  Portmenni 
fuerant  iurati.  1*54  Charier  (Reading)  ibid.  202  Quod 
predict!  burgenses  oabeant  gildhallam  suam..in  uilla  de 
rading'.  .cum  pratoquod  uocatur  porlmanebroc.}  1346  Lift. 
Kedtfk.  Bris'tol  (1900)  II.  26  Kst  ordinee  qe  nul  portman 
del  dit  mestier  sou  receu  en  portmanrie  por  vendre  ne 
achater  ties  estraunges  nul  manere  nouel  drap.  (Mod. 
traiisl.  It  is  ordained  that  no  portman  of  the  said  craft  be 
received  in  the  portmanry  to  sell  to  or  buy  any  kind  of  new 
cloth  from  strangers.)  15*7  in  Fiddes  Wolsty  ii.  (1726)  103, 
24  gentilmen  of  the  countrey,  besides  the  baylifTs,  portemen 
of  the  towne.  1661  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1633/3  The  Bayliffs, 
Portmen,  and  Common -Council  of  Your  Town  and  Bur  rouph 
of  Ipswich.  1704  Ibid.  No.  4076/3  The  Mayor,  Recorder, 
Portmen,  Chief  Burgesses,  and  Freemen,  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Orford  in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  «88o  Rtf».  Commits. 
Mnnic.  Corpw.  I.  88  The  Corporation  [of  Orford)  consists 
as  heretofore,  of  a  mayor,  eight  portmen,  and  twelve  capital 
burgesses.  Ibid.,  One  of  the  portmen  b  coroner.  1890 
GROSS  Gild  Merch.  I.  v.  62  The  twelve  portmen  (Le.  the 
two  bailifls,  four  coroners,  and  six  others)  were  elected  and 
[  sworn  '  to  lake  charge  of,  and  to  govern '  the  town  [Ipswich), 
i  to  maintain  its  franchises,  and  to  administer  justice. 

2.  A  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
(In  med.L. portensis.} 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Portmen,  a  name  commonly  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
II.  xv.  288  He  [Edw.  I]  appointed  William  Leyburne  cap- 
tain of  all  the  portmen  and  mariners  of  the  king's  dominions 
[1204  B.  DE  COTTON  Hist.  Anglic.  (Rolls)  234  Capiianeus 
omnium  portensium  et  omnium  aliorum  marina  riorum). 

t  Poprtman-nio  te.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  ff.  prec. 
•f  ME.  iiuotc,  MOOT  sb. :  corresp.  to  an  OE.  *port- 
wanna  %em6t>  not  found.]  /**/.  The  assembly  of  the 
portmen ;  the  borough-mote  ;  the  court  or  common 
council  of  the  portmen  of  a  borough  or  town. 

a  1189  Charter  in  Calr.  Charter  Rolls  (1903)  I.  25  SciatU 
me  concessisse.  .Sancto  Salvatori  de  Beremundseia  . .  terras 
suas.  .quietas.  .a  placitis  et  qnerelis  el  rut>tincis  et  port- 

'  manmot  et  tunsci;imot.  1198  Chron.  Jocel.  de  Brake  lend* 
(Camden)  74  Et  curia  celerarii  venirct  ad  porlmaniic-rnot. 
i»77  Indent,  Kdinnad  Cronchl'Ofk's  Ordinan  fs  in  8M  Kff- 
Hist,  MSS.  Conuii.  App.  I.  409/1  Les  delay's  dc  L-r  curt  dc 
iK>rtemannemot  de  I-eycestre.  1706  PHIIMPS,  ?*rt*t**m 
ttiotf,  (in  ancient  Deeds)  the  Portmote  or  Port-men  sj Court, 

,    held  in  any  City,  Town,  or  Community.      iin  8M  Rtp. 
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Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  409/1  The  long-lost  Charter  of 
Edmund  (Crouchback)  Earl  of  Leicester:  reforming  the  laws 
and  processes  of  the  Leicester  portmanemote,  and  confirming 
all  the  franchises  of  the  burgh,  not  affected  by  the  charter. 

t  Fo'rtmanry.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -BY  :  cf.  ALDEB- 
MANRY].     The  position  or  rank  of  a  portman. 
1346  [see  PORTMAN  i]. 

Portmanteau  (po-itmse'nt*?),  sb.  Forms  :  see 
belo\v.  [ad.  F.  portemanteau  (1547  in  Godef. 
CompL}  an  officer  who  carries  a  prince's  mantle, 
a  valise,  a  clothes-rack,  f.  PORTE-  +  manteau  (OF. 
mantel)  MANTLE;  see  also  MANTEAU,  MANTUA, 

POCK  MANTEAU.] 

1.  A  case  or  bag  for  carrying  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  when  travelling  ;  originally  of  a  form 
suitable  for  carrying  on  horseback  ;  now  applied 
to  an  oblong  stiff  leather  case,  which  opens  like 
a  book,  with  hinges  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

a.  6    portmanteo,    -mantieu,    -manteaw  c, 
porte-manteau,  7  portmantau,  -to,  -toe,  -tue, 
-tu,  -tew  ;  also  porte-  ;   6-  portmanteau,  //. 
-eaus  (9  also  -eaun). 

1584  W.  FLEETWOOD  in  Wright  Q.  Eliz.  <J-  her  Times 
(1838)  II,  243  One  of  Mr.  Docwraye's  sonnes..was  arrained 
for  stealing  of  a  portmanteo,  with  84^.  in  the  same,  taken 
out  of  an  inne  in  Bardey.  1585  HIGINS  yuiiius1  Nomencl. 
171/2  Ascopera,  a  bag;  a  wallet;  a  portmanteau.  1586 
J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  II.  163/2  A  note  found  in  the  port- 
mantieu  of  doctor  Allen.  1598  FLORIO,  Bailee^  a  cloke-bag, 
a  male,  a  port  -man  tea  we.  1611  COTGR.,  Ferrieret..a.  great 
case,  or  powch  of  leather  (closed,  as  a  Portemantue,  with 
chaine,  and  locke!.  1617  MORVSOM  I  tin.  r.  107  A  souldier 
came  out  ..and  demaunded  of  euery  man  fiue  baocci,., 
though  it  were  onely  due  from  them,  who  had  port- 
manteaues  with  locks.  1624  HEVWOOD  Captives  \\.  i.  in 
Hullen  O,  PI.  IV,  A  budget  or  portmantau  which  includes 
All  the  bawdes  wealth.  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis 
Banish1  d  Virg.  124  Taking..  from  off  his  saddle-bow  a 
portmanteau,  and  out  of  it  some  victuals.  1650  B.  DiscolU- 
minium  25,  I  would  wish  the  world  to  chaine  up  its  breeches 
to  its  doublet  as  they  doe  Portmantu's.  1652  Season.  E.rp. 
Nttkerl.  5  Besides  what,  .they  carryed  home  in  their  Port- 
mantos.  1689  D.  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (Surtees,  No.  37)  76 
They  search  a  my  portmantoe  and  plundered  me  of  a  bagg 
of  mony.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  xxxv.  8 
Their  trunks  and  portmanteaus  must  be  carried  to  the 
Custom-house.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  Feeling  in  bis 
pockets  for  the  keys  of  his  portmanteaus.  1879  Miss 
BKADDON  Vixen\\\.  265  Violet's  portmanteaux  were  packed. 

0.  6-8  (9  Sc.  and  north,  dial.}  portmantle,  7-8 
(9  St\  and  arc/i.}  portmantel,  (Q  portmantillo). 
x6oa  Portmantle  [see  b].  1612  A'ort/t's  Plutarch  977  The 
flesh  and  the  portmantle  \ed.  1595  -mantew]  it  was  wrapt  in. 
1651  Lane.  '1  'racts  (.Chetham  Soc.)  310,  600  Arms  and  many 
Portmantels  and  good  Booty.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notts 
iv.  ii.  181  The  spoiles  of  Cardenio's  Port-Mantle.  1701 
FARQUHAR  Twin-Rivals  in.  ii,  What  makes  you  sit  upon 
the  portmantle,  Teague?  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  viii,  The 
small  portmantle  which  contained  his  necessaries.  1883 
E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  189  The  port- 
mantillos  that  in  these  days  .  .  fill  up  the  small  of  each  belted 
second  horseman's  back.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  2  Nov. 
21/2  A  saddle-horse,  which  also  carried  the  Judge's  port- 
mantle. 

7.  7-8  port-mantua,  portmantua. 
1601-2   Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  41   They  sent 
theyr  portmantuas  to  St.  Paules  monastery.    1763  H.TIMBER- 
LAKE  Mem.  9  One  of  them..  actually  fell,  letting  my  port- 
mantua into  the  water. 

S.  7  port-mantick,  -manque,  portmante,  7-9 
-manty. 

a  1613  Port-manque  [see  b].  a  1670  RACKET  Abp.  Williams 
i.  (1692)  160  Till  the  Messenger  with  the  Port-mantick  came 
from  Rome.  1680  in  iztk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
vii.  394  Paid  for  a  new  large  portmante  i6s.  1686  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2100/4  [They]  had  with  them  a  Leathern  Port- 
manty.  1897  C.  M.CAMPBELL  Deilie  Jock  259  We..  got 
oor  portmantys  and  booked  to  Worcester. 

(.  7  portmautuan,  -ium,  -earn,  -en. 
a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  11.  v.  (1642)  73  Feeling 
what  weight  the  portmantuan  had.  1682  rrovidence  Rec. 
(1894)  VI.  So  In  ye  out  Celler,  i  Portmantium..In  ye  Port- 
manteam,  3  Cases  of  leather.  1698  [R.  FERGUSON!  View 
Eccles.  Pref.,  He..  is  degraded  to  come  behind  with  the 
Portmanten. 

b.  Jig-.  (See  also  4  b.) 

1602  Narcissus  (1893)  283  O  thou  whose  breast,  .is.. 
prudences  portmantle.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638) 
263  That  the  soules  of  Women  and  Lovers,  are  wrapt  in  the 


Westm.  Gaz.  28  Apr.  3/1  The  demand  for  the  franchise  was 
. .  a  kind  of  portmanteau  into  which  all  our  grievances 
could  be  stuffed  and  dispatched  to  Pretoria. 

||  2.  An   officer  of  the  king   of   France  :    *  The 
Kings  Cloake- bag-bearer  *  (Cotgr.)  [Fr.]. 

1597  G.  GILWN  Let.  12  Feb.  in  N.  9fQ.  gth  Ser.  IV.  537/1    \ 
Here  is  arrived  from  the  King  of  France  a  porte-manteau, 
who  brought  the  ratification  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
agreements  and  treaty. 

||  3.  A  clothes-rack,  an  arrangement  of  pegs  to 
hang  clothes  on.  [Fr.] 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Port-mantcan^  a  piece  of  joiners    , 
work,  fastened   to  the  wall,  in  a  wardrobe,   armory,  &<x,     i 

S  roper  for  the  hanging  on  of  cloaks,  hats,   &c.     184^  C. 
RONTE  y.  Eyre  xxv,  Xot  to  me  appertained  that  suit  of 
wedding   raiment :.  .the    vapoury   veil    pendent    from    the 
usurped  portmanteau.      //>/</,  It   took   the   light,    held   It    ' 
aloft,  and  surveyed  the  garments  pendent   from  the  port- 
manteau. 
4.  attrib.   and    Comb.,  as  portmanteau  rtbbery,    \ 


thief;  portmanteau  gelding,  horse  (a  baggage 
horse)  ;  portmanteau-maker,  f  -trunk  ;  portman- 
teau saddle:  see  quot.  1688. 

1681  Lmd.  Gaz.  No.  1583/4  A  coloured  leather  Port- 
mantle  Saddle,  Blew  fring  in  the  seat.  1683  Verulam  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1906)  210  For  a  portmantue  trunk, 
o.  II.  o.  .1688  R.  HOLMF.  Armoury  in.  345/1  A  Portmantle 
Saddle  hath  a  Cantle  behind  the  seat  to  keep  the  Port- 
mantle..  off  the  Riders  back.  1694  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2996/4 
A  bright  bay  Portmantua-Gelding,  about  8  1.  price.  1772 
NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  l''r.  Gerund  I,  438  Mounted  on  a  raw- 
boned,  .  .hollow-eyed,  pyballed  portmanteau.horse.  1899 
Daily  News  19  June  6  A  portmanteau  maker.  1000  IVtstm. 
Gaz.  22  Aug.  5/3  A  series  of  portmanteau  robberies  from 
the  roofs  of  four-wheeled  cabs. 

b.  In  the  sense  of  '  that  into  which  things  are 
packed  together  '  ;  originally  applied  by  '  L. 
Carroll"  to  a  factitious  word  made  up  of  the 
blended  sounds  of  two  distinct  words  and  combining 
the  meanings  of  both  ;  hence  used  attrib.,  and  snbseq. 
extended  to  things  that  are  or  suggest  a  combina- 
tion of  two  different  things  of  the  same  kind. 

[1871  'L.  CARROLL'  Through  Looking-Gl.  \\.  127  Well, 
'slithy'  means  'lithe  and  slimy  '...You  see  it's  like  a  port- 
manteau—there are  two  meanings  packed  up  into  one  word. 
Ibid.  129  '  Mimsy  '  is  '  flimsy  and  miserable  '  (there's  another 
portmanteau  for  youJ.J  1882  Cornh.  Mag.  July  25  They 
admirably  illustrate  the  portmanteau  word  'slithy'  in  the 
Jabbervvocky  poem.  1903  li'estin.  Gaz,  10  June  2/2  As 
a  fact  Lord  Rosebery  was  guilty  of  what  we  may  call  a 
'  portmanteau  '  quotation,  in  that  he  combined  into  one 
what  Lord  Salisbury  said  about  Ireland  and  South  Africa. 
1905  Ibid.  15  Aug.  4/2  It  is  a  wise  bird  that  will  not  foul  its 
own  nest,  if  this  portmanteau  proverb  may  be  allowed. 

Fortment  (po»utment).  rare,  [a.  V.portement 
a  carrying,  bearing,  f  behaviour,  f.  porter  to  carry.] 

I  1.  Bearing;  porlement  of  arms,  bearing  of  arms, 
achievement  in  arms.   Obs.  rare*1. 

1485  CAXTON  C/tas.  Gt.  81  It  is  not  redde..that  euer  ony 
man  .  .  bare  hym  so  wel  and  dyd  so  grete  portemente  of 
armes. 

2.  Deportment.  noiifC-use. 

1850  BLACKIE  jEschyhis  II.  141  But  be  your  portment 
such  As  breeds  no  shame  to  us. 

t  PO'rtmote.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms  :  3 
portimote,  4  porteraot,  (6  portemounte),  7 
portmoote,  6-  portmote.  ff.  PORT  si.1,  2  +  ME. 
imote,  MOOT  sb.  =  OE.  type  *port-gem6t  :  cf.  bttrh- 
Ifm6t.} 

1.  The   court   of  a  borough;   a  borough-mote. 
(Esp.  used  of  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  County 
Palatine  of  Chester.) 

[1207  Charter  Hen.  Ill  in  Rymer  Fadcra  (1816)  I.  471 
Prohipeo  et  precipio  ne  ullo  modo  respondeant,  nisi  illorum 
proprio  portimoto.  a  1377  Abingdon^  Rolls  (Camden)  34  De 
portemot',  pede  pulvenzato,  et  assisa  fracta.J  1574  Acts 
Priiy  Council  (1894)  VIII.  228  The  same  to  be  openly  redde 
at  the  next  Portemounte  [at  Chester]  after  the  receipt  here- 
of. 1601  Act  43  Eliz.  c.  15  §  i  Any  originall  Writ  or  Writs 
of  Covenant  .  .  retornable  before  the  Mayor  of  the  saide  Citie 
for  the  tyme  beinge,  in  the  Portmoote  Courte  to  be  holden 
within  the  saide  Citie  [of  Chester].  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  Portmotes  are  also  held  in  some  inland  towns,  as  at 
Knolst  in  Cheshire.  1765  Act  5  Geo.  Ill,  c.  26  Preamble, 
Courts  Baron,  Courts  of  Admiralty,  Courts  of  Portmote,  and 
Leet?.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  I.  64  The  general  laws  of 
the  burghal  community  emanated  from  the  burghmotes  or 
assemblies  (Court  Leet,  Burghmote,  Portmote,  &c.).  1904 
(title)  The  Portmote  or  Court  Leet  Records  of  the  Borough 
or  Town  and  Royal  Manor  of  Salford. 

2.  The  court  of  a  (legal)  sea-port  town. 
(Perhaps  orig.  an  error  of  the  Law  Diets.) 

1598  MANWOOD  Lawcs  Forest  xxiii.  §  i  (1615)  217/2  Port- 
mote  is  euer  in  a  Hauen  towne,  for  it  is  the  Court  of  the 
Port  or  Hauen.  1607  COWEI.L  Interpr.,  Portemote,  .  . 
signifieth  a  Court  kept  in  hauen  townes...It  is  sometime 
called  the  Portmoote  Court,  an.  43  Eliz.  cap.  15  [cf.  quot.  1601 
in  i].  1765  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  264  These  legal 
ports  were  undoubtedly  ^t  first  assigned  by  the  crown  ; 
since  to  each  of  them  «  .:ourt  of  portmote  is  incident,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  must  flow  from  the  royal  authority. 

t  Fortobello  (p'VJt»|be-U>\  Obs.  [The  capture 
of  Portobello  in  South  America  in  1739  prob. 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  game.]  1  A  kind  of 
game  resembling  billiards. 

1777  HOWARD  Prisons  Eng.  26  Gaming  in  various  forms 
is  very  frequent  :  cards,  dice,  skittles,  Missisippi  and  Porto- 
bello tables,  billiards,  fives,  tennis,  &c.  Ibid.  198  One  can 
scarcely  ever  enter  the  walls  [of  the  King's  Bench  Prison] 
without  seeing  parties  at  skittles,  missisippi,  portobello, 
tennis,  fives,  &c. 

tPortoir.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Y.portoir  (i6th  c. 
in  Godef.),  le  portoir  rfes  vignes,  '  the  braunch  that 
beares  the  grapes  '.]  A  bearing  branch  (of  a  vine). 

iSoi  HOLLAND  rimy  xvn.  xxi.  527  Braunches  .  .  which 
were  portoirs  and  bare  grapes  the  yeare  before.  IHd.  xvm. 
xxxi.  605  The  .  .  greene  braunches  called  the  Portoirs. 

fPo-rtoise.  Naut.  Obs.  [Origin  uncertain.] 
=  POUT-LAST. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Le.r.  Techn.  II.  s.  v.,  For  a  Ship  to  ride  a 
Portoise,  is  to  ride  with  her  Yards  a  Portlast,  or  struck 
down  on  the  Deck.  1794  Rigging  f,  Seamanship  II.  2551* 
Portoise,  the  same  as  Port-last.  1867  [see  PORT-LAST]. 

II  Portolano  (p6»jttflaT0),  portulan  (PO»M- 
tirflan).     [It.  portolano,  f.foi-fo  POKT  rf.l  :  cf.  L. 
hortulanus,  It.  ortolano  gardener,  f.  Apr/us  garden  ; 
thence  F.  portulan.]    A  book  of  sailing  directions, 
describing  harbours,  sea-coasts,  etc.,  and  illustrated 
with  charts, 


1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Portnlan  (French),  a  ship. 
master's  guide  ;  a  book  containing  the  situation  and  descrip- 
tion of  sea-ports,  etc.,  with  instructions  for  navigation.  1878 
.  Nature  XVIII.  151/1  Among  these  old  maps  and  portulans 
..are:—  i.  The  Medicean  Portulan  (1351).  2.  The  Catalan 
Atlas.  1891  I.  WINSOR  Columbia  App.  530  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Italy  and  the  western 
Mediterranean  islands  began  to  produce  those  atlases  of  sea- 
charts,  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  '  porto- 
lanos  '.  1894  —  Carlier  to  Frontenac  7  It  seems  to  be 
evident  from  a  Portuguese  portolano  of  1504.  .that  at  this 
time  they  had  not  developed  the  entrances  to  this  gulf  north 
and  west  of  Newfoundland. 

FortO-pysemic  (po»:.it»,pai|»-mik),  a.  fa/A. 
[f.  porto-,  taken  as  comb,  form  of  L.  porta  in  vena 
porlx.']  Pertaining  to  pyaemia  of  the  portal  vein. 

1897  All&ntfs  Syst.  Meet.  IV.  127  Porto-pyaemic  liver 
abscess  —  Pylephlebitis. 

Portos,  portoos,  portous,  obs.  ff.  PORTAS. 

Portour,  Portoure,  obs.  ff.  PORTER,  POKTCRE. 

t  Fort-pain.  Obs.  Also  5-6  -payne,  7  -pane. 
[a.  obs.  F.  "forte-pain,  lit.  carry-bread  :  see  PORTE- 
and  PAIN  si>.2]  A  cloth  in  which  to  carry  bread 
to  the  table  without  touching  it  with  the  hands. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  262  To  be  port-payne 
forthe  ye  passe,  &  here  viij.  loues  ye  leese.  1519  HORMAN 
Vulg.  164  Put  thy  loues  in  a  portpayne.  1566  WITHALS 
Diet.  44  A  porte  payne  to  beare  bread  fro  the  pantree  to 
the  table  with,  Untheuiu  fanari-um.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Port- 
pain  (French)^  a  kinde  of  Towel  used  at  Court,  wherein 
they  carry  their  bread  to  serve  for  the  Table. 

Portpen,  obs.  form  of  PORCUPINE. 

Portrait  (pooutnt),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  6  purtrait, 
-e,  -trayt,  -e,  6-7  purtraiot.  0.  6  portrayt,  6-7 
portrate,  -traite,  -tract,  6-8  portraict,  6-  por- 
trait. f.  6  pourtreiot,  -traete,  6-7  -traite, 
-trayt(e,  -tract,  6-8  -traict,  pourtrait.  [a.  F. 
portrait,  OF.  alsofor/rei  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
obs.  potirtrait,  po(u]  rtraict  sb.,  from  portrait  pa. 
pple.  of  portraire  obs.  to  portray  :  cf.  med.L.  pro- 
tractus  plan,  image,  portrait,  f.  protractus,  pa.  pple. 
of  L.  protrahlre  :  see  PORTRAY.] 

1.  A  figure  drawn,  painted,  or  carved  upon  a 
surface  to  represent  some  object,    a.  A  drawing, 
painting,  or   other  delineation  of  any  object;   a 
picture,  design  (in  general).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1570  BUCHANAN  Chawxlcon  Wks.  (1892)  43  Mony  that  hes 
nowther  sene  y8  said  beist,  nor  na  perfyte  portraict  of  it. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  F.ng.  Poesie  it.  xi.  (Arb.)  no  By  this  noble 
pourtrayt.  .Is  plainely  exprest-.The  sounde  Pillar.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueton.  24  The  full  pourtraict  and  proportion  of 
which  -horse,  he  dedicated,  .before  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  97  The  Britans 
Coines,  the  portracts  whereof  I  have  here  shewed,  c  1620 
Mary  Magd.  1271  Y°  pourtract  of  this  outward  frame. 
1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  279  The  portrait  of  Eve 
is  much  admired  by  all  connoisseurs.  1821  CRAIG  Led. 
Drawing  vi.  333  The  back  -grounds  of  your  portraits. 

b.  spec,  (now  almost  always)  A  representation 
or  delineation  of  a  person,  esp.  of  the  face,  made 
from  life,  by  drawing,  painting,  photography,  en- 
graving, etc.  ;  a  likeness. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  HI.  xiv.  97  The 
pourtractes  and  figures  of  the  principallest  amongst  them. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  ix.  54  What's  here,  the  portrait 
of  a  blinking  idiot,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  12 
Draw  thousand  Pourtraits  of  her  on  your  face.  1649  .SV. 
Acts  Ckas.  II  (1819)  VI.  363/1  Ordains  His  Rpyall  Name, 
Portract  and  Seal  to  be  used  in  the  publick  writings.  1710 
STEFLE  Tatter  No.  118  p6,  I  would  rather  see  you  work 
upon  History-Pieces,  than  on  single  Portraicts.  1858  LYTTON 
What  will  he  do  \.  vi,  The  gentleman  who  wanted  to  take 
your  portrait. 

t  c.  A  solid  image,  statue,  effigy.  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxix.  151 
Prometheus  .  .  inuented  the  natural  pourtractes  with  the  fatte 
earth.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tassox:\.  xciv,  Her  tombe  was.,  built  of 
poli>ht  stone,  and  thereon  laid  The  liuely  shape  and  pur- 
trait  of  the  maid.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  144 
On  one  side  the  gate  stands  a  .  .  great  Elephant,  on  the  other 
a  Rhinoceros;,  -the  portraicts  are  out  of  the  shining  Marble. 

2.  abstr.  The  action  or  art  of  making  a  portrait 
(in  qnot.  1  846  in  spec,  sense  :  see  I  b)  ;  portraiture. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Etig.  Poesie  ui.  i.  (Arb.)  150  Tri  'excellent 
painter  bestoweth  the  rich  Orient  coulours  vpon  his  table  of 
pourtraite.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  III.  L  xiv.  §  14 
That  habit  of  the  old  and  great  painters  of  introducing 
portrait  into  all  their  highest  works. 

3.  fig.    Something  that   represents,   typifies,   or 
resembles  something  else  ;  an  image,  representa- 
tion, type  ;   likeness,  similitude.     (In  qnot.  1623 
absol.  A  striking  or  impressive  sight,  a  scene.) 

1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  39  Poetes  terme  sleepe 
an  image,  or  pourtraite  of  death.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n. 
xii.  23  Dreadful!  pourtraicts  of  deformitee.  c  1614  SIR  W. 
MURE  Dido  %  Aineas  II.  158  Then  ?oung  Ascanius  .  .  His 
parents  portrate  perfectly  presenting.  1623  T.  GOAD  Dolff. 
Euen-Song  16  If  any  man  could  looke  in  at  those  gates,.. 
he  would  report  such  a  pourtrait  as  was  this  spectacle. 
1866  LIDDON  Bamft.  Leet.  iv.  (1875)  102  Jesus  reveals  a 
moral  portrait. 

b.  A  verbal  picture  or  representation  ;  a  graphic 
or  vivid  description. 

1596  HELL  St/rv.  Popery  Ded.,  The  liuely  purtraite  of  tr 
foure  monarchies.     1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Li'gat.  I.  i?6  An 
exact  Pourtrait  of  natural  Religion.     1837  CARI.YLE  Mm. 
F.ss.,  Miral'tan  (1875)  V.  242  Her  portrait,  by  the  seconding 
Marquis  himself,  is  not  very  captivating. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  m  portrait-collector,  -group, 


POBTBAIT. 

•head,  -photographer,  -photography,  -sculpture, 
-sketch,  -study,  -work;  port  rait-like  ad). ;  portrait- 
bust,  a  bust  giving  an  exact  (i.e.  not  idealized) 
likeness  ;  portrait-gallery,  a  gallery  containing  a 
collection  of  portraits,  or  the  collection  itself  (also 
fig-}  i  portrait-lathe,  a  lathe  adapted  for  turn- 
ing copies  of  busts  or  medallions ;  portrait-lens, 
a  compound  photographic  lens  adapted  for  taking 
portraits ;  portrait-painter,  a  painter  of  portraits ; 
so  portrait-painting ;  portrait-ring,  a  ring  with 
a  miniature  portrait  set  in  it ;  portrait-statue  (cf. 
portrait-bust} ;  portrait  stone,  a  lasque  or  flat 
diamond  used  to  cover  a  miniature  portrait. 


.    -          'Ograjjiitiiimiu*  ',  ui,  LUC     luru.m- 

Collector  and  Printseller's  Chronicle.  1841  EMERSON  Lect. 
Times  Misc.  (1855)  215  Why  not  draw  for  these  times  a 
'portrait-gallery?  1905!.  KITZMAURICE-KELLY  Cervantes  in 
Eng.  4  To  find  place  in  Cervantes's  rich  portrait-gallery.  1899 
MACK  AIL  Life  Morris  I.  m  A  "portrait-head  of  the  author. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech,  Suppl.,  'Portrait  Lathe,  a  lathe 
adapted  to  copying  busts.  1905  Westm.  Caz.  27  June  1/3 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Paris  Mint,  and  while  there  invented 
a  portrait  latne  by  which  medallion  dies  of  any  size  might 
be  engraved  in  steel.  1861  Catat.  Inttrnat.  Exhit.  II. 
xin.  9  A  pair  of  quick-acting  "portrait  Lenses.  1789  T. 
TWINING  Aristotles  Treat.  Poetry  (1812)  II.  378  With  too 
close  and  "portrait-like  delineation  of  general  nature. 
1797  TWEDDELL  Rent,  xxvii.  (1815)  155  ^fad.  Le  Brun  is 
most  decidedly  the  best  "portrait-painter  in  Europe.  1856 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  277,  I  have  a  friend,  who  has  con- 
stituted herself  a  portrait-painter.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
18  Apr.  an.  1775,  He  thought  "portrait-painting  an  improper 
employment  for  a  woman.  1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  iii.  (1872) 
96  It  is  in  what  I  called  Portrait-painting,,  .that  Shakspeare 
is  great.  1875  tr.  VogeCs  Chem.  Light  xiv.  150  "Portrait- 
photography  makes  greater  demands  than  any  other  branch 
on  the  good  taste  of  the  photographer.  1898  Daily  News 
8  Aug.  5/6  The  above  "portrait-pictures  must  include  some 
5,000  faces,  to  say  nothing  of  busts,  half,  quarter  lengths, 
and  full  figures.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  496,  I  have 
mentioned  several  "portrait-rings  of  remarkable  interest. 
1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  M/e  xxii.  709  "Portrait-statues  of 
private  individuals.  1904  Daily  Chron.  15  Apr.  3/4  A  very 
excellent,  "portrait -study,  a  tender  and  loving  reminiscence 
of  the  high-spirited,  ..noble- hearted  woman. 

t  Po'rtrait,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see  PORTRAIT  sb. 
[Represented  first  in  pa.  pple.  portraited  (found 
earlier  than  portrait  sb.),  being  app.  an  extended 
form  of  the  ME.  (orig.  French)  pa.  pple.  portrait 
(see  PORTRAY  v.) ;  this  implied  a  vb.  portrait, 
which  appears  after  1550.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  portrait,  picture,  or  image 
of:  =  PORTRAY  v.  i.     (Also  with  forth,  out.) 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI11  84  b,  In  it  was  the  whole 
spere  [  =  sphere]  portrated.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  ll. 
it  (1591)  54  She  [Venus]  is  not  elswhere  purtraited  so.  1596 
SPKNSER  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  12  To  pourtraict  beauties  Queene. 
1598  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella  (1877)  73  To  . .  portraits  forth  thy 
Angel-hued  beautie.  1610  GuiLUM  Heraldry  m,  xxiv.  243, 
I  am  far  from  their  opinion  who  damne  it  for  superstition 
to  portract  that  Glorious  Virgin  or  her  Babe.  1680  tr. 
Buchanan's  De  "Jure  Regni  32  The  perfect  Image  of  the 
tiue  Helena,  pourtracted  with  her  lively  Colours.  1864 
DK.  MANCHESTER  Court  ft  Sac.  I.  xi.  216  To  sit  to  a  limner 
to  be  '  portraited  ',  as  the  phrase  ran. 

2.  Jig.  To  represent  or  describe  graphically,  to  set 
forth :  -  PORTRAY  v.  3  b,  4.    (Also  wiA/ortA,  out.) 

a  1581  N.  WOODS  Conflict  o/Consc.  \.  i.  A  iij,  I  will  there- 
fore in  breefe  purtraict  and  paint  him  out.  1593  BILSON 
Ctn't.  Christ's  Ch.  25  That  Christ  did  portrait  out  for  the 
regiment  of  his  Church,  ifiii  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  xv. 
§  6  Our  learned  Knight  Eliot  setting  his  pen  to  portrait 
a  perfect  Gouernour.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  ii.  §  13  The 
Authour  . .  doth  pourtraict  and  describe  the  Bounty  and 
Church-buildings  of  that  King. 

8.  trans/.  To  draw  or  make  (a  picture,  figure, 
or  image)  :  =  PORTRAY  v.  i  b. 

'55»  HULOET,  Portraytynge  of  ymages  in  mettall  or  stone, 
sculftura.  1594  T.  a  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  47  No 
image  or  picture,  howe  well  soeuer  it  bee  painted  and  pur- 
traytcd,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  forme  and  figure  of 
mans  bodie.  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondls  Baiiish'd  Virg. 
107,  I  caused  to  be  pourtrayted  on  my  shield  the  Impresa 
of  the  Swan.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  Vll.  v.  o  To 
pourtraict  this  on  a . .  Plane,  first  draw  the  Horizontal  Line. 

*Mfc(cf.  a). 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex,  (1633)  52,  I  will  pour- 
ait  and  set  before  your  eyes,  a  patterns  and  image  thereof, 
first  conceived  in  minde  or  imagination.     1613  DRUMM.  OK 
HAWTH.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  125  As  those  images 
were  pourtraicted  in  my  mind. 
Hence  f  Po'rtraiting  vbl.  sb. 

i5S»  [see  3].     1608  WILLKT  Hexapla  Exod.  455  Such 
delineation  and  portraiting  of  Christ. 
Portrait  [F.  portrait},  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  POR- 
TRAY v.,  q.  v. 

Portraitist,  [f.  PORTRAIT  sb.  +  -IST  :  so  F. 
portraitiste.]  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  take 
portraits  (by  painting  or  photography) ;  esp,  a  por- 
trait-painter. (In  quot.  1899  applied  to  a  sculptor.) 
MA  Standard  12  Sept.  2/3  After  the  sitter  has,  by  move- 
ment or  contortion,  baffled  the  portraitist.  1875  tr.  Vogets 
Chem.  Light  149  Most  persons  conceive  under  the  term 
photographer  only  a  portraitist.  1881  Tinifs  5  Jan.  4/3 
Gainsborough  we  have  seen  as  portraitist  and  as  land- 
scapist.  1899  Daily  Nnus  24  July  7/j  Houdon  was  the 
great  portraitist  in  marble  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
tPortraitour.  Obi.  rare.  [prob.  AF.  =  OF.  \ 
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"portraiteur,  f.  as  next  +  -cur :  see  -OUR  :  cf.  OF. 
portraitierre  (a  1200  in  Godef.).]  =  POBTRAYEU. 

c  1386,  c  1415  [see  POKIKAYKR). 

Portraiture  (po»Mtr<>liui).  Forms:  a.  4-5 
purtreyture,  -treituro,  5  -treture,  -trayture, 
-tretur,  -tatur,  5-6  -trat(o)ure,  6-7  -traiture.  0. 
4-5Portreiture,-treyt(o)ure;.SV.-tratore,-owre, 
4-6  -treture,  5-6  Sc.  -tratour(e ;  5-7  -trature, 
-trayture,  6-7  -traoture,  Sc.  -traitour,  (6  -tura- 
ture,  -terature,  -tature,  -titure,  Sc.  protatour), 
6-7  portraoture,  Sc.  -traitour,  7-8  -traicture, 
5-  portraiture.  7.  5  pourtreture,  5-7  -trature, 
5-8  -traiture,  6-8  -traicture,  7  -traoture.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  pur-,  pour-,  portraiture  (iz-i3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  f. pourtrait  pa.  pple.  and  sb.,  FOB- 

TRAIT  +  -ORE.] 

1.  The  action  or  art  of  portraying  ;  representation 
of  an  object  by  painting,  drawing,  etc. ;  delineation. 
Also  in  concrete  or  collective  sense ;  esp.  in  phr. 
in  portraiture  =  portrayed,  delineated. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Symon  %  Judas)  68  A  paynteore, 
Pat  rycht  sle  wes  in  portratore.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame 
I.  131  In  portreytoure  I  sawgh  anoon  ryght  hir  figure 
Naked  fletynge  in  a  see.  £1386—  Knt.s  T.  mo  The 
portreiture  [v.  rr.  purtreyture,  pourtrature,  purtratoure, 
etc.]  that  was  vp  on  the  wal.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  83 
Zeuzis  fond  (erst  the  pourtreture.  1461  Lioer  Pluscardensis 
xi.  viii,  With  plesand  propirnes  of  purtratoure.  1546 
LANGLKY  Pol.  rerg.  De  Invent.  11.  xvi.  62  Porturature 
Gykes  a  Lidiun  as  Plinie  thinketh  did  first  inuent  &  deuyse 
it  in  Egipte.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Schotem.  (ArbJ  137  As  in 
portraclure  and  paintyng.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  4  F  7 
The  Portraitures  of  insignificant  People  by  ordinary  Painters. 
1718  Free-thinker  No.  63.  56  How  lovely  sacred  Pour- 
traiture  appears  I  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  ill.  I.  xiv. 
§  14  We  find  the  custom  of  portraiture  constant  with  them. 
1874  Edin.  Rev.  July  172  Portraiture  rose  to  its  highest 
excellence  as  the  nobler  characteristics  of  sculpture  faded. 

2.  concr.    A  figure  or  delineation  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  a  picture,  drawing,  etc. :  =  PORTRAIT  i,  i  b. 

(In  quot.  c  1440,  A  diagram,  figure.) 

.'.njoo  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  i4t  With  many  riche  por- 
traitures, c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  \.  387  In  euclidis 
bokys  wyth  his  portraturys.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  t.  xix. 
114  Picturis  and  purtraturis  or  graued  werk.  15411  UDALL 
Erasm.  Afoph.  88  Images  and  porteratures  of  menne. 
'555  EDEN  Decades  105  Portitures  of  herbes  floures  and 
knottes.  1563  MAN  Mnsculus'  Commonpl.  48  To  be 
worshipped  m  images  and  portatures.  1631  WEEVER  Anc. 
Fun.  Man.  257  His  pourtraiture  engrauen  thereupon.  1651- 
6a  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  \.  (1682)  210  There  is  a  Portraicturc 
representing  Rome.  1677  R.  J.  TIIOROTON  Anliy.  Notting- 
ham (title-p.),  Beautified  with  Maps,  Prospects,  and  Pour- 
traictures.  1873  LONGF.  Chaucer,  The  chamber  walls 
depicted  all  around  With  portraitures  of  huntsman,  hawk, 
and  hound. 

t  b.  A  solid  image,  a  statue  :  =  PORTRAIT  sb.  i  c. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  137  To  embrace  in 
his  armes  the  countrefaicte  porterature  of  a  man.  1594 
CONSTABLE  Diana  vi.  iii,  A  Carver ..  Hewed  out  the  por- 
trature of  Venus  sonne  In  Marble  rocke.  1628  COKE  On 
Litt.  Pref.,  A  fair  tomb  of  marble  with  his  statue  or  por- 
traiture upon  it.  17*0  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  VII.  123 
A  large  Grave-stone,  whereon  is  the  portraicture  of  a  Man, 
seemingly  in  a  warlike  habit. 

8.  gen.  andyijf.  An  image,  representation,  figure ; 
a  mental  image,  idea ;  f  a  type,  exemplar  (obs.). 
(Cf.  PORTRAIT  sb.  3.) 

CI4JO  Chron.  Vilod.  1785  pis  purtatur  he  bare  euer  in 
here  clene  hert  Of  goddus  Passion.. &  of  his  wo.  11548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  53  The  wyse  deuises,  the  prudent 
speches,  the  costly  woorkes,  the  conninge  portratures  prac- 
tised and  set  foorth  in  .vii.  goodly  beutiful  pageauntes.  16*5 
JACKSON  Creed  v.  iii.  §4  Him..,  whose  portraiture  their 
first  parents  had  blurred.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  \. 
(1654)  30  A  plain  Image  and  Portracture  of  that  effectual 
Doctrine  which  I  was  thought  worthy  to  hear.  1713  BERKE. 
LEY  Guardian  No.  62.  fj  The  more  enlarged  views  and 
gay  portraitures  of  a  lively  imagination.  1867  FREEMAN 
Aromt.  Cong.  I .  v.  288  We  can  recover  a  distinct  portraiture 
of  many  of  the  actors  in  these  scenes. 

4.  The  action  or  art  of  portraying  in  words; 
verbal '  picturing  ',  graphic  description. 

^1430  LYDG.  Mix.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  211  Ploughmen, 
carterys,..Dichers,  delverys, .. The  staatis  alle  set  here  in 
portrature.  1855  BRIMLEY  Ess.,  Tennyson  86  The  poet, 
too,  should  attempt  to  rise  above  the  portraiture  of  indi- 
vidual life.  1878  SEELEY  Stciu  II.  358  A  tempting  subject 
for  literary  portraiture. 

b.  A  verbal  representation  or  '  pictnre ' ;  a  vivid 
description  :  —  PORTRAIT  sb.  3b. 

1610  NORTH  Plutarch,  Seneca  1223  In  his  portraiture 
of  this  wise  man,  he  imagineth  in  this  life  a  thing  that  is 
not  to  be  found.  1648  \iitle)  Eikon  Basilike.  The  Povr- 
traictvre  of  His  Sacred  Majestic  in  his  solitudes  and  suffer- 
ings. 1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  n.  97  A  striking 
portraiture  of  antient  manners.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  To 
Rdr.,  The  pleasing  pourtraictures  of  Peter  Pattieson,  now 
given  unto  thee.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xv. 
374  Shakespeare's  portraiture  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

6.  Figure,  form,  likeness,  appearance  (as  an 
attribute  of  a  thing).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxvii.  35  The  Bruce  . .  Richt 
awfull,  strang,  and  large  of  portratour,  As  nobill,  dreidfull, 
michtie  campioun.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  40  Not 
hir  fyrst  spous,  for  all  his  greit  puissance,  In  portratour  and 
game  mycht  be  his  peir.  1639  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  30  That 
responding  Image  thou  seest,  was  made.. for  eternizing  the 
memory  of  my  portraiture,  as  1  was  aliue.  1797  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIH-B  Italian  xxiii,  Every  abbess. .came  to  her  imagina- 
tion in  the  portraiture  of  an  inexorable  jailer. 


POBTBAY. 

fb.  concr.  A  material  form,  shape,  or  figure.  Obi. 
a  1578  LINDKSAY  (Pilscoltie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  233 
Frome  the  waist  wpe  was  tuo  fair  persoun*  witht  all  mem. 
beris  and  protratouris  perteinand  to  tua  bodyis.  a  1680 
CHARNOCK  Attrio.  God  (1834)  II.  48  God  ..draws  ..  fiom 
this  indisposed  chaos  many  excellent  porliuum  . 

Po'rtraiture,  v-  Now  >  are  or  Obs.  [f.  prec. 
sb.]  trans.  To  make  a  portraitme  or  portiait  of, 
to  portray  (lit.  and !/?<?•)• 

'577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  IV.  164  Upon  the  top 
.  -stood  the  armes  of  England,  roiallie  purtruilurcd  with  the 
proper  beasts  to  uphold  the  same.  s6ot  DEACON  &  WALKER 
Ansvj.  Dartl  11  Intending.. to  portraiture  in  the  person  of 
lob,  an  absolute  patterne  of  perfect  patience.  1651  C. 
CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relif.  i.  14  That  the  child  be  not  pour, 
tractured  greater  then  the  Nurse.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac. 
(1737)  I.  225  We.. shall  be  contented  to  see  him  porlraiturd 
by  the  artist  who  serves  to  illustrate  prodigy*  in  fairs,  and 
adorn  heroick  sign-posts.  1903  G.  R.  HALL  Hum.  Evol. 
vii.  165  Men  who  were  striving  to  portraiture  a  Christ  who 
had  not  condemned  wealth  and  the  power  of  riches. 

Po'rtray,  sb.  rare.  Also  7  por-,  pourtrai,  7-9 
pourtray.  [f.  PORTRAY  v.  ]  The  act  of  portraying; 
portrayal ;  a  portrait,  picture  (lit.  xn&jig.). 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  Proeme,  Haumg  thus  farre 
trauelled  in  the  portrai,  and  description  of  this  famous 
Empire.  i6u  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent/,  vii.  (1634)  61  Pour. 
traies  of  their  Kings  and  Queenes,  in  their  severall  Coun- 
trey  habits.  1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  u.  iii.  }  6 
(1670)  242  The  edicts  and  ordinances  of  Princes  are  no  other 
but  piety  and  particular  poui  traies  thereof.  1877  Frascr's 
Mag.  XV.  103  We  have  here,  -a  most  striking  pourtray. .of 
the  wondrous  living  guise  of  the  Unknowable. 
Portray  (pojttfi-),  v.  Forms :  a.  4  purtreie, 
-treye,  4-5  -traye,  -traie,  5  -trey,  5-7  -tray. 
/'.  4  portreio,  -traye,  4-5  -treye,  -trai(e,  (5  por- 
trewe,  Sc.  -tra,  -tura;  6  -try);  5-  portray. 
If.  5-7  pourtraie,  6  -trahe,  7  -trey,  6-g  pour- 
tray. Pa.  pple.  portrayed;  also,  in  ME.  [from 
OF.]  purtrait,  -treit,  portrait.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
pourtrai-,  pourtray-,  stem  of pourtraire  (lathe, 
in  Hatz.-Darm.)  to  portray,  fashion,  represent  :— 
L.  protrahlre  to  draw  forth,  reveal,  extend,  pro- 
long, in  med.L.  also  to  draw,  portray,  paint,  f. 
pro-  forth  +  trahlre  to  draw.] 
1.  trans.  To  represent  (an  object)  by  a  drawing, 
painting,  carving,  etc.  (in  early  use  also  by  a  solid 
image  or  statue) ;  to  make  a  picture  or  image  of ; 
to  delineate,  pictnre,  depict. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  51  At  Westmynstere  he 
ligges  in  a  toumbe  purtrait.  —  Chrvn.  W 'ace  (Rolls)  15088 
Per  on  purtraied  a  crucyfix.  13..  K.  Alis.  i52o(Bodl.  MS.) 
Sonne  &  mone  &  sterren  seuene,  Was  ^ereinne  purtraied,  & 
heuene.  1375  BARBUUR  Bruce  x.  743  Scho  in  hir  chapell  Gert 
weill  be  portrait  ane  castelj.  ciyj$Sc.  Lt£.Saintsx\.(Symon 
tt  Judas)  78  To  portra  it  he  had  na  slicht  Ibid,  xxiii. 
(rii  Sleperts)  473  Hot  [be  emperoure]  gert  portura  bare  bc 
slory.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  26  The  fyve 
rosis  portraid  in  the  shelde.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxxvi. 
124  Withyn  hys  halle,  where  as  were  purtrayed  fulle  rychely 
alle  the  kynges  of  his  lynage,  connyngly  made.  1587  GOLD- 
ING  De  Mornay  ii.  (1592)  19  One  man  portrayeth  out  the 
whole  world  in  a  little  peece  of  Paper,  painting  out  all  the 
Images.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  O.  IL  ix.  33  In  which  was  nothing 
pourtrahed  nor  wrought ;  Not  wrought  nor  pourtrahed,  but 
easie  to  be  thought.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vl.  xi. 
521  That  Knightly  Order  ofSaint  lames,  who  haue  in  their 
nabite  purtraied  a  purple  sword,  in  token  of  bloud.  1675 
OGILBY  Brit.  50  A  Chapel,  .in  the  Roof  of  which  was  lively 
Portraid  His  Apostles  and  Disciples.  ?  1800  W.  R  RHODES 
Bomb.  Fur.  iii.  (1830)  18  Painters  no  other  face  pourtray. 
185*  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Madonna  (1857)  204  It  was  con- 
sidered little  less  than  heretical  to  portray  Mary  reclining 
on  a  couch. 

fb.  trans/.  To  make  (a  picture,  image,  or 
figure) ;  to  draw,  paint,  or  carve  ;  to  trace.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1536  A  fust  faylaynde  (>e  wryst, 
Pared  on  be  parget,  purtrayed  lettres.  1450-80  tr.  Se- 
creta  Secret.  38  The  disciplis  of  ypocras  portreweden  the 
liknes  of  her  maystir.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  431 
b/i  They  ne  shold  . .  pourtraye  nor  pycte  the  forme  or 
fygure  of  the  crosse.  1557  in  Tottelis  Misc.  (Arb.)  169 
Behold  my  picture  here  well  portrayed  for  the  nones.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  497  Two  other  statues  or  images  por- 
traied  in  clokes  or  mantles  were  his  handiwork,  a  1604 
HANMER  Chron.  Irtl.  (1633)  174  One  stone,  whereupon  the 
picture  of  a  Knight  is  portraied. 

to.  abstl.  To  make  drawings,  pictures,  or 
statues  ;  to  draw,  paint,  mould,  or  carve.  Obs. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Del  he  Blaunche  783  A  white  walle.  .hit 
ys  redy  to  cachche  and  take  Al  bat  men  wil  theryn  make 
Whethir  so  men  wil  portrey  or  peynt.  c  1386  —  Prol.  96 
He  koude.  .weel  purtreye  and  write,  c  14*0  Chron.  Vilod. 
1158  Wryte  he  couthe  &  purtreyalso.  01533  LD.  BERNERS 
Gold.  Bit.  M.  Aurel.  xxiii.  (1535)  L  ij  b,  Other  coude  graue 
images  and  portry  in  wood  or  erthe. 

1 2.  trans/.  To  paint  or  adom  (a  surface)  with 
a  picture  or  figure.  Obs. 

13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  st.  250  A  targe  listed  wib  gold,  Por- 
treyd  wib  bre  kinges  corn,  pat  present  god  when  he  was 
born.  ?<»  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  897  His  garnement  was 
everydel  Y-portreyd  and  y-wrought  with  floures.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  5682  The  champe  of  the  feld  was  goules. . 
with  a  broode  bourdure  Purtraied  with  sable  and  with  asure. 
c  1475  Partenny  1003  Into  a  pauilon  made  she  a  retrain .. 
Portreid  it  was  with  briddes  freshly.  166}  MILTON  /'.  L.  vi. 
84  Shields. .with  boastful  Argument  portraid. 

3.  Jig.  •)•  a.  To  form  a  mental  image  of;  to 
picture  to  oneself;  to  imagine,  fancy  ;  in  first  quot., 
to  conceive,  devise,  invent.  Obs.  b.  To  represent 
(e.  g.  dramatically). 
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PORTBAYABLE. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  700  f>e  play  of  paramorez  I  por- 
trayed my  seluen.  c  1350  W 'ill.  Palerne  619  Him  so 
propirli  haue  i  pemted  &  portreide  in  herte.  1390  GOWEK 
Conf.  III.  255  So  as  him  thoghte  in  his  corage,  Where  he 
pourtreieth  hire  ymage.  1791  COWPEW  Odyss.^i.  143  Tele- 
machus..sad  amid  them  all  he  sat,  Pourtraying  in  deep 
thought  contemplative  His  noble  Sire.  1798  MBS.  INCH- 
BALD  Lovers'  Vows  Introd.,  The  actor.. forms  his  notion  of 
the  passion  he  Is  to  pourtray..from  the  following  lines. 

4.  esp.  To  represent  or  depict  in  words  ;  to 
describe  vividly  or  graphically;  to  set  forth. 

c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C.  81  Ladi  J?i  sorwe  kan  j  not  por- 
treye.  1387  TREVISA  Higden^  (Rolls)  I.  27  In  |>e  firste  book 
of  (>is  werk..mappa  mundi  is  purtrayed  and  i-pey_nt  [L. 
d*scribiittr\.  1586  MARLOWE  \st  Pt,  Tamburl.  n.  i,  Well 
hast  thou  pourtray'd  in  thy  terms  of  life  The  face  and  per- 
sonage of  a  wondrous  man.  41662  HEYLIN  Laud  n.  237 
He  that  desires  topourtray  Kngland  in  her  full  structure  of 
external  glory.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  315  note^  It 
remains  for  future  ages  to  pourtray  the  virtues  and  exploits 
of  this  truly  great  man.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  Introd.  (1862) 
51  We  having  in  the  Gospels  the  lively  representation  of 
our  Lord  portrayed  for  us. 

f5.  To  form,  fashion.   Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  281  (Cambr.  MS.)  He  wes  of 
mesurabill  stature,  And  portrait  weill  at  all  mesure  [cf. 
PORTURAT].  1481  CAXTON  Afyrr.  i.  xiv.  48  To  deuyse  the 
facion  of  the  world  how  it  b  by  nature  made  and  pour- 
trayed  of  god. 

Hence  Portrayed  ///.  a.,  Portraying  vbl.  sb. ; 
also  Portrayable  a.,  capable  of  being  portrayed. 

1340  HAMI'OLE  Pr.  Consc.  6619  pe  fire  bat  es  brinnand  here, 
Es  hatter  and  of  mare  powere,  pan  a  pur  tray  d  fire  on  a 
waghe.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  \.  17,  I  espied  the  portrayed 
image  of  S.  Peter  erected  of  pure  Brasse.  1638  JUNIUS 
Paint.  Ancients  62  A  speedy  pourtray  ing  of  the  conceit. 
1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvii.  i,  He  is  not  portrayable  at 
present. 

Portrayal  (poitr^-al).  [f.  PORTRAY  v.  +  -AL 
5.]  The  action  of  portraying  (or  its  product) ; 
delineation,  picturing;  a  picture,  portrait,  a.  ///. 
Pictorial  representation. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Portrayal,  the  act  of  portraying.  1872 
'  OUIDA  '  Crayon  Head  (ed.  Tauchn.)  82  It  is  a  bad  por- 
trayal of  (her]  face.  1881  Times  4  Jan.  3/5  One  of  the 
most  marvellous  feats,  however,  of  photography  is  the  por- 
trayal of  the  motion  of  trotting,  cantering,  and  galloping 
horses  by  Mr.  Muybridge  in  America. 

b.  fig.  Representation  in  general  (e.  g.  mental, 
dramatic")  \esp. verbal picturingjgraphicdescription. 

1859  C.  BARKER  Assoc.  Priiic.  iii.  62  The  reproduction  and 
pourtrayal  of  manners  and  of  scenes  which  pertain  to  an 
age . .  passed  away.  1873  M°CLELLAN  New  Test.)  Harmony 
374  An  essential  unity  in  the  several  portrayals  of  his 
Work  and  Person.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  26  Sept.  6/2 
Feeling  genuine  contempt  for  the  pourtrayal  of  meanness, 
treachery,  &c. 

Portrayer.  Also  4-5  -our.  [f.  PORTRAY  v. 
+  -ER1  2,  for  earlier -OUR.  So  obs.  ¥.po(u}rtrayeur 
(i6th  c.).]  One  who  portrays ;  a  painter  or  drawer 
of  pictures  or  portraits ;  a  delineator  (lit.  and _/?£•.). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  KntSs  T.  1041  (Harl.  MS.)  Ne  purtreyour 
[v.rr.  purtreiour,  -traiour,  -treoure;  Ellesm.  portreitour]  ne 
keruer  of  ymages.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  \\.  xi.  (MS. 
Digby  232)  If.  31/2  He  sent  also  For  euery  ymagour  Bothe 
in  entaylle  &  euery  portreyour  [MS.  Digby  230  (^1425) 
portratoure]. ^  1479  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  268  The  man 


between  the  characters  of  the  '  subject '  and  his  pourtrayer. 

Portrayment.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT  : 
cf.  O\?.po(u}rtraiement.]  -  PORTRAYAL. 

1802  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Gaston  de  Blondeville  Ppsth.  Wks. 
1826  II.  ii,  I  hold  it  not  meet  to  speak  here,  with  greater 
pourtrayment,  of  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  in  the  chapel 
itself.  1891  Spectator  18  Apr.,  From  this  most  graphic 
portrayment  of  the  state  of  national  feeling  at  the  time. 

Portred,  pa.  pple. :  see  PORTURE  v.  Oh. 

Portreeve  (po»ut|riv).  Forms  :  i  portjerefa, 
-irefa,  3  -yreue,  3-5  -ereve,  3-8  -reve,  6  -rief, 
porte  ryve,  port  reeue,  7  portriefe,  -reive, 
-riff,  port  riffe,  8  portrieve,  7-  port-reeve,  9 
portreeve.  0.  5-7  portgreve,  6-8  -grave. 
[QZ.  port-gertfa  (whence  ON.  port-greifi),  f.  PORT 
sl>.2  town  +  gersefa,  gertfa,  REEVE  si.* ;  as  to  the 
forms  portgreve,  -grave,  see  I  /3.] 

1.  orig.  The  ruler  or  chief  officer  of  a  town  or 
borough  (  =  BOROUGH-REEVE  a) ;  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  often  identified  with  the  Mayor  or  holding 
an  equivalent  position,  as  still  in  some  boroughs  ; 
in  later  times,  sometimes  an  officer,  or  one  of  two 
or  more  officers,  inferior  to  the  Mayor ;  a  bailiff. 

90I.-9**  Laws  o/ Edward  I,  c.  i,  Ic  wille  Sset . .  nan  man  ne 
ceapige  butan  porte,  ac  hEebbe  ba^s  portgerefan  gewitnesse 
o33e  obera.  .manna,  Se  man  Jelyfan  msege.  c  1000  yEuFRlc 
Gram.  xiv.  (Z.)  88  Hie  prefectu s  urbis,  3es  portgerefa  o3Se 
burhealdor.  c  1000  —  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  m/6  Muni- 
ceps,  portxerefa  vel  burhwita.  1066-75  WILL.  I  Charter  to 
London  (Stubbs  Select  Ch.  79),  Willelm  kyng  gret  Willelm 
bisceop  and  Gosfre^S  portirefan,  and  ealle  )>a  burhwaru 
binnan  Londone,  Frencisce  and  Englisce,  freondlice.  za. . 
transcr.  of  Charter  of  Brihtm&r  (1053)  in  Kemble  Cod. 
Dipl.  IV.  133  Hyerto  bye5  ywiSnesse  Lyefstan  portyreue 
and  biscop,  and  Eylwyne  stikehare,  and  manie  odre.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11205  Willam  be  spicer  &  geffray  of 
hencsei  bat  bo  were  Portreuen  ^t  nicole  of  kingestone  bat 
was  mere  [of  Oxford]  Nome  of  bis  clerkes  &  in  prison  caste. 
Ibid.  11223  Subbe  be  portereues  house  hii  sette  afnre  anon. 
11300  St.  Gregory  601  in  Herrig's  A.rcliiv  L\  II.  65  Hu 
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toke  an  In  as  a  kny$t  ful  large  at  fce  portreues  hous.  1449 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  155/2  The  Maire,  Baillifs,  Porlcrevys, 
Customers  . .  and  Sarcheours.  1541  in  P.  H.  Hore  Hist. 
Wexford  (1500)  I.  242  [Not  to  sell]  any  franke  tenement. . 
to  any  forrener,  without  speciall  license  of  the  Soverayne 
and  Portriefs.  1599  in  Harington  Nngac  Ant.  35  Mr.  Hain- 
mon..who  is  this  year  Port  Reeue  of  Trim,  as  much  in 
effect  as  Mayor.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  ii.  (1892)  22 
And  licenced  them  to  chose  yeerelye  amonge  them  selues 
two  portriefes  for  theire  gouernement.  1660  in  J.  Simon 
£ss._  Irish  Coins  (1749)  127  All  mayors,  sheriffs,  portriffs, 
baylifs,  and  other  chief  officers  of  corporations.  1701  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  3800/5  An  humble  Address  of  the  Portrieves, 
Burgesses,  and  Freemen,  of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Tulske, 
in  the  County  of  Roscomon.  1824  HITCHINS  &  DREW 
Cornwall  I.  xvii.  §  17.  650  Formerly  the  government  [of 
TregonyJ  was  vested  in  a  portreeve  or  mayor.  1883  Standard 
28  Sept  3  The  Drake  Memorial  was  unveiled  yesterday 
at  Tavistock  by  the  Portreeve.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Reeve,  the  chief  officer  in  the  ancient  borough  of  Wark- 
worth.  He  is  to  this  day  usually  styled  the  '  borough-reeve  ' 
or  '  port-reeve  '  at  that  town.  1898  Daily  News  19  Apr.  3 
Hungerford  is  . .  electing  to-day,  in  place  of  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  a  constable,  a  portreeve,  a  keeper  of  the  coffers, 
a  hayward,  two  aletasters  and  a  bellman. 

/3.  In  the  forms  5-8  portgreue,  (6  -gereue),  8-7 
-graue,  -grave,  partly  scribal  modifications  of  the 
OE.  form,  partly  after  MDu.  portgravc  (in  Kilian 
poor/grave)  and  the  synonymous  grcyve,  grave: 
see  GRIEVE  sl>. ,  GRAVE  rf.a 

1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vn.  293  At  the  comynge  of  Wyllyam 
Conquerour  into  this  londe.  .the  rulers  of  the  sayd  citezens 
[were]  named  portgreuis,  whiche  worde  is  deriuat  or  made 
of  .ii.  Saxon  wordis, .  .port  is  to  mean  a  towne,  and  greite  is 
meant  for  a  gardyen  or  ruler.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  83 
The  same  before  tyme  was  gouerned  by  persones  graue  and 
wyse,  and  were  named  Portgreues,  or  rather  Portgraues, 
the  which  is  deriued  of. .  Greue,  or  rather  Graue,  for  so  are 
the  rulers  of  the  townes  in  Duchelande  called  at  this  day. 
1598  STOW  Surv.  (1842)  185/2  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  II., 
Peter  Fitzwalterwas  portgrave  [of  London].  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  378  Portgraue  and  principal!  Magistrate . . 
of  this  Citie.  1772  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  s.  v..  Instead  of  the 
portgreve  [of  London],  Richard  the  first  ordained  two  bailiffs, 
out  presently  after  him  King  John  granted  them  a  mayor  for 
their  yearly  magistrate. 

2.  Erroneously  referred  (by  later  compilers)  to 
PORT  ji.l  2,  as  if  the  reeve  of  a  sea-port  town. 

i_6o7  COWELL  Interpr.,  Portgrcne.  .signineth  with  vs  the 
chiefe  magistrate  in  certaine  coast  townes,  1616  BULLOKAR 
Eng.  Expos.,  Porlgrcuc,  a  chiefe  officer  in  certaine  Port 
tounes.  i6ai  CAI.LIS  Slat.  Sewers  (1647)  34  That  Officer 
called  Portgreve,  which  signifieth  the  Governor  of  the  Port. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Portgreve,  or  Portgrave,  was 
anciently  the  principal  magistrate  in  ports  and  other  mari- 
time towns.  1851  DIXON  IV.  Pcnn  i.  (1872)  6  When  the 
country  wanted  fleets, ..she  had  only  to  send  for  the  port- 
reeves and  masters  of  companies. 

Hence  PoTtreeveship,  the  office  of  portreeve. 

1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  593/2  Th'  Office  of  Portreyeship 
of  Prestende.  1487  Ibid.  VI.  406/2  The  Portreveshipp  of 
Llanvayr  in  Buelld. 


Portress l  (po^jtres),  porteress  .. . 
Forms:  a.  5 -6 porteresse,  6  Se.  -aress,  6--eress. 
/3.  5-7  portresse,  6  -res,  7-  portress,  [f.  PORTER 
Ji.l  +  -ESS.]  A  female  porter ;  a  woman  who  acts 
as  porter  or  door-keeper,  esp.  in  a  nunnery. 

CI407  LVDG.  Ream  tf  Sens.  2615  Of  the  gardyn  and  the 
close  She  is  the  chiefe  porteresse,  Of  the  entre  lady  and 
maistresse.  1509  HAWES/VU/.  Pleas,  iv.  (Percy  Soc,)  16, 1 
came  to  ryall  gate.Where  I  sawe  stondynge  the  goodly  portres, 
1548  Q.  CATHERINE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  152  That 
yowr  porteresse  may  wayte  at  the  gate . .  for  yow.  1613-31 
Primer  oar  Lady  264  The  wench . .  that  was  portresse  sayth 
to  Peter,  art  not  thou  also  of  this  mans  disciples?  1797 
MRS,  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xiii,  The  porteress  appeared  imme- 
diately upon  the  ringing  of  the  belL  1862  '  SHIRLEY  '  Nag* 
Crit.  viii.  364^  The  old  porteress,  with  her  rusty  keys,  will 
admit  you  within  the  deserted  church.  1895  F.  M.  CRAW- 
FORD  Ctisa  Braccio  iv,  The  portress  and  another  nun  came 
to  let  him  in. 
b.  fg.,  or  in  personification. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Cuil.  Pilgr.  4577,  I  am  my-sylff  the 
porteresse,  (Maad  off  verray  Ryghtwysnesse,)  Off  the  releff 
that  ye  sen  her.  1521  R.  COPLAND  in  Barclay  Introd.  to 
wryte  French,  In  eschewynge  of  ydlenesse  the  portresse  of 
vyces.  1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  48  The  Goddesse  of 
eloquence  and  perswasion  was  the  portresse  of  his  mouth. 
1791  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  11.  8  Sweet  Memory.  .Thee, 
in  whose  hands  the  keys  of  Science  dwell,  The  pensive 
portress  of  her  holy  cell. 

t  Po-rtress  2.  Obs. rare-1.  [?  corruption  of  obs. 
Tf.portice  (:6th  c.  in  Godef.)  :-L.  (porta)  postica 
a  postern.  (The  ending  perh.  influenced  by  for- 
tress.}'} The  gate  of  a  fortification. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  158  The  wall. .has  a 
dozen  Portresses  [ed.  1665  adds  or  Gates],  of  which,  foure 
are  shut  up. 

Port-Royal  (po->at|roi'al).  The  name  of  a  con- 
vent near  Versailles  (Port-Royalties  Champs'}  which 
in  the  i;th  c.  became  the  home  of  a  lay  community 
celebrated  for  its  connexion  with  Jansenism  and  its 
educational  work. 

1691  NORRIS  Curs.  Reft.  Ess.  Hum.  Uad.  65  A  sort  of 
men  whose  Talent  was  never  known  to  lie  much  towards 
Philosophy,  will  needs  turn  a  Conventicle  into  a  Port  Royal. 
1714  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  562  r  3  The  Gentlemen  of  Port- 
Royal,.  .  were  more  eminent  for  their  Learning  and  their 
Humility  than  any  other  in  France.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  We  say.  .the  Greek  and  Latin  methods  of  Port- 
royal,  which  are  grammars  of  that  language.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  ii.  39  The  excellent  '  Art  of  Thinking ',  which  com. 
monly  pavscs  under  the  name  of  the  '  Port-Royal  Logic  '. 
1883  Chamber!  Kncyd.  VII.  633/1  The  establishment  of  a 


POBTUALL. 

school,  for  which  they  prepared  the  well-known  educational 
hooks  known  under  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Grammars,  General  Grammar,  Geometry,  etc. 

Hence  Port-Koyalist,  a  member  or  adherent  of 
the  community  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Port-royal,  AH  that  adhered 
to  that  party,  took  the  name  of  Port -royalists.  1844  EMER- 
SON Ess.  Ser.  11.  viii.  (1876)  194  Why  so  impatient  to  baptize 
them  Essenes,  or  Port-Royalists,  or  Shakers,  or  by  any  other 
known  and  effete  name?  1864  HOWEN  Logic  xiii.  450  '  We 
employ  reason1,  said  the  Port-Royalist  logician,  'as  an 
instrument  for  acquiring  the  sciences,  whereas  we  ought  to 
use  the  sciences  as  a  means  of  perfecting  our  reason.1 

tPo-rt-sale.  Obs.  Also  5-6  porte-,  6-7 
-sail(e.  [f.  PORT  sb?  or  sb$  (cf.  sense  i  c)  +  SALE.] 

1.  Public  sale   to  the  highest  bidder;   sale  by 
auction. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  594  That  all  marchaunt  straungers 
shuld  be  set  loan  Englisshe  boost,  within  .xv.  dayes  of  theyr 
commynge  to  their  porte  sale.  1542  \Ji~>\\A.Erasr,i.Apoph. 
169  Phihppus  sate  at  the  portesale  his  garment  or  robe 
short  tucked  vp  about  hym.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  K///, 
c.  7  §  i  That  the  saide  Marchaumis  doggers  and  fishermen 
at  their  commynge  home,  .can  [not]  have  porte  sale  nor  redy 
utterance  for  their  FJshe.  1573-80  BAKET  Ah:  8206  To 
sell  publikely,  or  by  portsaile,  as  they  sell  by  the  crier,  when 
ones  goods  are  forfeited  for  lacke  of  paiemenL  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  XLI.  1103  Five  thousand  sixe  hundred  and 
two  and  thirtie  persons  were  sold  out-right  in  port-sale 
under  the  guirland  [su/>  corona  venicre].  a  1653  GOUGE 
Comnt.  Heb.  xiii.  4  They  who  commit  uncleannesse  for  gain, 
are  said  to  sell  their  body ;  or  to  set  it,  as  we  speak,  to  port- 
sail,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  n.  (1692)  168  Like  the 
last  bidding  for  a  thing  at  the  port-sale. 

^1  Erroneously  referred  to  PORT  1  2  :  see  quots. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Portsale, .  .sale  offish  presently 
vpon  returns  in  the  hauen.  Whence  1616  in  BULLOKAR 
Efg-  JSxpos.t  1706  in  PHILLIPS,  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex, 

(Fish  are  commonly  sold  on  the  strand  by  fort-sale  or 
auction  :  whence  the  error.) 

2.  Comb,  t  Portsale -maker,  an  auctioneer. 
1552  HULOET,  Portsale  maker,  anctionarius. 
tPort  salu't.    Obs.  rare.     Forms:    5  port 

salut,  -salow,  -salue,  6  -salu.  [app.  a.  OF. 
port  salut,  in  mod.F.  port  de  salut  -—  L.  *portus 
salutis  port  or  haven  of  safety.]  *  Haven  of  safety'; 
the  port  or  goal  one  is  making  for. 

c  1407  HOCCLEVE  Balade  to  Saner  22  Whet  Mr  our  taille 
Shal  soone  make  vs  with  our  shippes  saille  To  port  salut. 
1471-5  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  156/1  Such  Citees  or  Tounes.., 
where  any  such  Caryk,  Galee  or  Shipp,  shall  happen  here- 
after to  make  his  Port  salow.  1481  BOTONER  Tulle  Old 
Age  (Caxton)  Gvb,  When  men  be  vpon  the  riuer  in  to  the 
hauen  warde  and  to  haue  takyn  their  porte  salue.  15*3 
SK ELTON  Garl.  Laurel  541  When  at  the  port  salu  Ye  fyrste 
aryiiyd. 

Portsman  (po°utsmsen),  [f.  PORT  sbl  3  + 
MAN  .ivM]  A  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  (Usually  in  plural.) 

1626  DK.  BUCKHM.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll  (1659)  I.  380 
When  the  Kings  Ships,  or  others,  be  in  danger  on  the 
Goodwins,  and  other  places  within  the  view  of  the  Ports- 
men,  they  have  refused  to  help  with  their  Boats,  lest  the 
Kings  ships  should  command  them  on  board.  1629  in 
W.  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  749  The  Admiralty  Court  doth 
impose  fines  upon  portsmen.  1755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
161  If  the  king's  ships,  .have  any  need  of  pilots  for  the  sand 
coasts  of  Flanders  or  the  like  wherein  the  portsmen  are  best 
experienced  they  wil!  not  serve  without  the  lord  Warden's., 
warrant.  1900  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  712/1  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Ports  and  the  Portsmen.  .is  intimate  and  varied. 

t  Port-so'ken.  Old  Law.  Obs.    [f.  PORT  j£.2 

+  SOKEN.]  The  jurisdiction  of  a  port  or  town ; 
hence,  spec,  the  district  outside  a  city  or  borough, 
over  which  its  jurisdiction  extended.  Also  attrib. 

[a  1189  Charter  of  Hen.  //  to  Canterbury  in  Somner 
Gavelkind  (1660)  135  Infra  urbem,  &  in  Portsoka.  1200 
Rot.  Chart.  (1837)  45/2  Carta  Norhamton.  Sciatis  nos  con- 
cessisse  burgensibus  nostris  de  Norhamton  . .  quietantiam 
murdri  infra  burgura  et  portsoka.]  1224  HEN.  Ill  Charter 
to  City  o/^London  in  Coke  Instit.  iv.  (1648)  252  Quod  infra 
muros  civitatis,  neque  in  portesokne  nemo  capiat  hospitium 
per  vim.  \a  127*  Charter  of  Hen.  ///  in  Somner  Gavelkind 
(1660)135  Nullusdecivitate  vel  Portsoka  sua.J  1660  SOMNER 
Gavelkind  135  Portsoken,  being.  .1  take  it,  the  same,  which 
at  this  day  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  Portsoken -Ward 
..but  in  some  ancient  Charters  of  Liberties.. you  may  find 
it  spreading  it  self  to  the  utmost  skirts  and  liberties  of  the 
City  without  the  wals.  1701  MANLEY  Coivel^s  Interpr.^ 
Portsokne,  the  Soke  or  Liberties  of  any  Port,  i.  e.  City,  or 
Town..  .Quietantiam  murdri  infra  urbem  &  in  Portsokne, 
i.  e.  within  the.. City,  and  the  Liberties  without  the  Walls. 

Port-town  (pdVjtitcmn). 

f  1.  A  market-town  or  borough  :   =  PORT  sb." 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  307/267  He  fierde  ase  doth  a  port- 
doggue  I-norischet  in  port-toun. 

2.  A  sea-port  town  :  =  PORT  sbl  2. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I,  joo  Gaza  a  port  towne  and  farther 
within,  Anthedon,  and  the  mountain  Angoris.  1641  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Biondis  Civil  Warres  in.  116  Harfleur  was  the 
chiefest  Port  Town  of  all  Normandy.  1705  Royalfroclant. 
18  Jan.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4090/1  The  Civil  Magistrates  at 
..Our  Port-Towns.  1754  FIELDING  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882 
VI  I.  88  There  are  many  of  those  houses  in  every  port-town. 

t  PoTtuall.   Obs.  rare-1,     [cf.  med.L.  portu- 
alia   passes    in   mountains  (see  PORT  sb^-  5),  It. 
portitale  'having  ports  or  harboroughs  for  ships 
(Florio  1598),  f.  Is.portu-s  harbour,  port.]     Open 
to  passage  ;  permeable,  penetrable. 

1603  LODGE  Treat.  Plague  (Hunter.  CD  16  Men  of 
vnbridcled  dyet,  sanguine,  and  such  as  haue  large  ana 
portuull  pores. 


PORTUABY. 

Portuary  (p6«Mti«iari).  arch.  [A  modem  for- 
mation on  portuas,  or  other  variant  of  PORTAS  : 
pcrh.  after  breviary.}  =  POUT  AS.  Also  altrib. 

a.  1867  (title)  The  Portuary  of  the  Laity,  containing  the 
layman's    share   of  the    Public  Offices  of  the   Church   of 
England.     1880  Times  i  Jan.,  The  Roman   Breviary.  .In 
England   the  more   common   name  was  Portuary.     Latin 
'  Porliforium  '.      1884  .W.  H.  RICH  JONES  Reg.  S.  Osmund 
(Rolls)  II.  Gloss.  166  Breviarium,  a  breviary...  Another 
name  given  to  it  was  '  Portiforium  ',  in  English  '  Portuary '. 

Portuas,  etc.,  variants  of  POBTAS. 

Portugal  (poo-Jti/Jgal).  Forms:  o.  5-6  Fort- 
•yngale,  6  -gall,  -ggale,  Portingaill,  7  -guile,  5-9 
-gale,  6-9  -gal(l.  0.  6-7  Portugale,  -gall(e,  7 
-gual,  6-  Portugal,  [a.  Pg.  (=  Sp.,  F.,  etc.) 
Portugal,  earlier  Porttual,  ad.  med.L.  Portus  Cale, 
the  port  of  Gaya,  Oporto.  Alfonso,  Count  of 
1'ortttcali,  became  the  first  king  of  Portugal.  Cf. 
MDu.  Portemle.  The  form  Porlingale  is  perh.  to 
be  compared  with  nightingale  from  nihtegale ;  but 
cf.  OK.  Portingalois  Portuguese.] 

1.  A  country  in  the  west  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Efil.  Nun's  Pr.  T.  13  Him  nedeth  nat 
his  colour  for  to  dyghen  With  brasile  ne  with  greyn  of 
Portyngale.  c  1435  (title)  Torrent  of  Portyngat,  Here 
bygynneth  a  good  lale  Of  Torrente  of  Portyngale.  ?  a  1550 
Sir  A.  liar/on  in  Siirtees  Misc.  (1888)72  Fulllonge  against 
Portingaill  they  weare.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Afol.  9  A  French 
Shallop  which  he  tooke  in  the  Bay  of  Portingall.  1824 
BYRON  yuan  xvi.  xlv,With  '  Tu  mi  chamas's '  from  Portingale. 

P.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neti/e  Intl.  (Arb.)  13  The  Kynge  of 
Portugall  subdued  this  cytie.  1588  (title)  A  true  Discourse 
of  the  Armie  which  the  King  of  Spaine  caused  to  be  assembled 
in  the  Hauen  of  Lisbon,  in  the  Kingdome  of  Portugall . . 
against  England. 

1 2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Portugal ;  a  Portu- 
guese. Obs. 

a.  1497  Ace.  L<i.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  383  Item,.. in 
Dunbertane,  to  the  Portingales  in  almous, . .  xviij  s.  1581 
HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  it.  xxxii.  in  Among  a  number  of 
other,  I  cured  a  Portingale.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah 
110  The  late  discoveries  of  the  Portingales  and  the 
Spaniards. 

jf.  154*  UDALL  Ernsin.  Apoph.  285  Y«  Portugalles,  whose 
countree  is  called  in  latine  Lusitania.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  v.  196  A  company  of  poore  distressed  Portugals 
and  Spaniards.  1707  SUOANE  Jamaica  I.  253  In  Ferdinando 
de  Solo's  expedition .  .written  by  a  Portugal  of  Elvas. 

1 3.  The  Portuguese  language.   Obs. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  251  A  man,  who 
was  a  Chinp..and  could  spcake  Portugal.  1698  FKYER 
Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  9  Their  Speech  is  broken  Portugal. 

1 4.  =  PORTAGUE,  the  coin.  Obs. 

IS46-7  Test.  Ekor.  (Surtees)  VI.  255  Mr  Palmer  to  have 
a  portyngall  of  golde  for  his  paynes. 

t  5.  ?  A  sweetmeat  from  Portugal.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1560  H.  MACHYN  Diary  10  June  (Camden)  237  Pepyns  and 
marmelade,  and  sukett,  comfets,  and  portynggallus  and 
dyvers  odur  dyssys. 

6.  a.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  =  PORTUGUESE  A. 

o.  1498  Ace.  Lit.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  388  Giffen  to  the 
Portingale  man  of  the  west  see  for  the  brokm  schip  that  the 
King  bocht.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  C  ij  b,  Portyngale 
skynnes  the  dossen.  1601  W.  PARRY  Trav.  Sir  A.  Sherley 
27  There  came  news  of  a  Portingall  fryer.  1655  (title)  The 
Lusiud ..  written  In  the  Portingall  Language  lay  Luis  De 
Camoens.  .put  into  English  By  Richard  Fanshawe. 

S.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  178  He  learned  the 
Portugall-language  most  exactly,  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air 
(1692)  202  A  man  of  letters,  that  divers  times  crossed  the 
line  in  great  Portugal  ships.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I. 
in.  42,  I  had  met  with  the  Portugal  captain. 

b.  in  names  of  products,  esp.  species  and  varieties 
of  plants,  as  Portugal  onion ;   Portugal  crake- 
berry,  Corema  alba  or  lusitanicum :   see  quot.  ; 
Portugal  laurel,  Cerasus  lusitanica ;  Portugal 
peach,  P.  quince,  local  varieties  of  these  fruits. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Corema,  'Portugal  Crakeberry.  An 
erect  much-branched  low  shrub  of  rigid  habit,  closely  allied 
lo  Smfetrum.  1754  Catal.  Seeds  in  Font.  Rose  Kilravock 
(bpald.  Club)  427  "Portugal  laurel.  1839  SELBY  in  Proc. 
Berw.  If  at.  Clue  I.  No.  7.  I9i  The  Portugal  Laurel.. was 
not.. injured.  1706  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Nov.  120  The 
buckers  of  the  'Portugal  Quince.  1887  Nicholson's  Diet. 
Gard.,  Portugal  Quince,.. Cydonia  vulgaris  lusitanica. 

Hence  t  PoTtingaler,  t  Portuga  llian,  a  1'ortu- 
guese  ;  Po-rtugaUsm,  adherence  to  Portugal. 

a  1451  FORTESCUE  IWts.  (1869)  552  Almaner  Lumbardds, . . 
<J"v)'"''"'i-s '  a"d  Por'yngalers.  1479-81  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 

til  95  r  or  the  Buryyng  of  a  portyngaler.  1601-2  FUL- 
BECKE  ist  Ft.  Para/!.  2t  The  Portugallians  make  villaines 
i ?«  Mahometistes  which  they  sell  by  companies.  1676 
m  I.  T.  Wheeler  Madras  (1862)  III.  4Io/t  [Portuguese 
"drysjwho  used  toentailPortugalism  as  well  as  Christianity 
on  all  their  converts. 

Portugue,  variant  of  PORTAGUE,  the  coin.  Obs. 
Portuguese  (po»Jtirfgrz),  a.  and  st.     Also 
6  porteguse),  7  -gueze,  -guez,  -guise,  -gues(s, 


ng  to  Portugal  or  its  people, 

i  HOWKLL  (/;//<•)  A  New  English  Grammar..  With  som 

•pecial  remarks   upon    the    Portugues   Dialect,.  .For  the 

service  of  Her  Majesty.     1700  STF.ELE  Taller  No.  75  f  5 

e  was  low  of  Stalure,  and  of  a  very  swarlhy  Complexion, 

')"     J  a  P°»ugueze  Jew.     ,828  C  M'lNTOSH  Pract. 

Y.     u          Portuguese  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

D.  Hence  in  names  of  various  things,  as  Portu- 

guese  out,  a  particular  form  in  which  brilliants 
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are  sometimes  cut  (Cent.  Diet.  1889);  Portuguese 
knot :  see  quot.  ;  Portuguese  man-of-war  :  see 
MAN-OF-WAR  4;  Portuguese  trade-wind,  a  north- 
east wind  felt  along  the  coast  of  Portugal  (funk's 
Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

1871  Kentledge's  Ev.  Boys  Ann.  May  299  A  similar  band 
is  known  as  the  Portuguese  Knot  used  as  a  lashing  for 
sheave  legs. 

B.  so. 

1.  A  native  of  Portugal.    [The  plural  Portugueses 
(-guezes)  was  used  during  I7th  c,  :  since  it  became 
obs.  Portuguese  has  been  sing,  and  pi.  ;  in  modern 
times  a  sing.  Portng(it}ee  has  arisen  in  vulgar  use, 
esp.  among  sailors.     Cf.  CHINESE,  etc.] 

i6ia  T.  ROBINSON  Anat.  Eng.  Nunnery  27  Diuers  Portu- 
geses  our  neighbours.  1694  W.  WOTTON  Am.  %  Mod. 
Learn.  (1697)  269  The  Portuguezes,  who  first  made  daring 
Voyages,  by  the  Help  of  the  Compass,  into  the  Southern 
and  South-Eastern  Seas.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P. 
38  There  being  . .  of  English  and  Portuguez  700.  1783 
WATSON  Philip  ///(i839)  133  The  affairs  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India  were  more  than  ever  neglected  by  the  government 
at  home.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Celias  Arb.  xxviii,  A 
Portugee,  as  every  sailor  knows,  is  a  Portugee  by  birth. 

2.  The  Portuguese  language. 

1617  MINSHEU  Diictor(tMe-p.),  In  these  eleuen  Languages 
..8.  Portuguez.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  v.  12  A 
Breichman  that  spake  very  good  Portugueze.  1840  MAI. CUM 
Irav.  35/1  These  are  adopted  by  one  from  the  English, 
another  from  the  Arabic,  another  from  the  Greek,  and 
another  from  the  Portuguese. 

t 3.  «=  POBTAGUE,  the  gold  coin.  Obs. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Hitt.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  ll.qS/i  Storing 
him.. with  seuen  score  porteguses.  01*31  DONNE  Lett. 
(1651)  86  He  may  cast  up  a  greater  summe  who  hath  but 
forty  small  monies,  then  he  with  twenty  Portuguesses. 
11668  DAVENANT  News  /r.  Plymouth  Wks.  (1673)  2  Each 
with  a  bag  of  Porteguez  under  His  left  arme. 

t4.  ?A  kind  of  snuff.  Obs. 

1708  PRIOR  Mice  84  After  some  thought,  some  Portuguese, 
Some  wine. 

Hence  Portuguese  v.  trans.,  to  make  Portuguese, 
to  assimilate  to  the  Portuguese. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  t,  P.  157  The  Mass  of  the 
People  are . .  Portuguezed  in  Speech  and  Manners. 

[[Portulaca   (poVitUvtfi-ka).     [L.  portul&ca 

purslain  (P.  oleracea)  :  taken  by  Tournefort,  1 700, 
as  a  generic  name.]  A  genus  of  plants,  compris- 
ing low  succulent  herbs  bearing  white,  yellow,  red, 
or  purple  terminal  flowers,  expanding  only  once 
in  direct  sunshine;  esp.  a  plant  of  a  cultivated 
species  of  this  genus. 


PORT- WINE. 

tPorture,  d.1  Obs.  rare.     Also  4  portoure, 
I   5  porteure.     [a.  OF.  fort(c,ure  bearing,  demean- 
our, that  which  is  borne,  offspring :— L.  type  "porla- 
tfira,  f.  L.  port/Ire,  F.  porter  to  carry  :  see  -USE.] 

1.  Bearing,  demeanour,  behaviour. 

c  1305  St.  Swithin  25  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  44  pat  he  tei?te 
;  him  such  portoure  bat  to  a  such  child  bicome.  c  1400 
I  I.aud  Troy  St.  16604  Pimis  is  knyght  gode  (4  gay,  Off 
>  flair  porture,  of  gode  aray.  c  1440  Ipomydoa  tat  For  thoughe 
,  a  man  wold  all  this  day  Hyr  beaule  discryue,  he  coude  not 
sey  All  hyr  worshyp  ne  hyr  porture. 

2.  Offspring,  progeny. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xni  ix,  Yet  he  is  not  fylled  ne 
satisfyed  but  defowleth  my  porteure  deed  or  quyke. 

tPo-rtnre,  J*.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POBTUBE  r.] 
!  A  portrait,  image,  effigy. 

iJ4»  UDAUL  Erasm.  Apoph.  88  The  porture  of  a  man  in 
brasse  or  stone.  Ibid.  115 b.  The  people  of  Athenes.. made 
&  sette  vp.. their  ymages  and  ponurcs  in  copprc.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  192/44  A  Porture,  pictura,  effigies. 

t  PO'rture,  portere,  v.  Obs.  Um-fly  in  pa. 
pple.  4-6  portred,  5  purtred,  6  portered  (,-ide, 

|  Sc.  -it),  portured  (-id,  Sc.  -yt),  po(u)rturde, 
purtured.  [A  by-form  of  PORTRAY.  Occurs 
first  in  pa.  pple.  portred,  app.  an  anglicized  form 
of  OF.  portrait,  portret,  pa.  pple.  of  portraire 
to  PORTRAY;  from  the  later  variants  portered, 
portcrit,  forlured,  was  evolved  the  vb.  porter, 

I  porture  in   i6th  c.     But  portrewynge  vbl.  sb.  is 
found  a  1400.     Cf.  CONSTEH  from  construe.'] 
1.  trans.  To  paint,  or  ornament  with  pictui 


pictures. 


—  —  .--"..  Biogr.,  Savage  I.  337  My  Heliotrope 

is  magnificent  and  portulacas  begin  to  make  a  show.  1881 
Garden  8  Apr.  234/2  Of  all  annuals  that  can  be  grown  out 
of  doors  I  know  of  none  more  beautiful  than  Portulacas. 

Hence  Portulaceona  (-^I'Jas)  a,  Bot.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  natural  order  Portulacese,  comprising 
succulent  shrubs  and  herbs,  chiefly  American,  but 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

1851  TH.  Ross  Humkoldl's  Trav.  I.  vi.  203  Most  of  the 
porlulaceous  plants  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  gulf  of 
Cariaco.  1858  in  MAYNE  Ejtpos.  Lex. 

t  Portulace, -lack.  Obs.  Also  5  portulake. 
[ad.  \..porlulaca  PURSLANE  :  see  prec.,  and  cf.  OF. 
portulache,  -/ague.]  The  common  Purslane  (Por- 
tulaca oleracea*). 

f  MOO  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  240  pc  pacient  schal  absteine 
him  fro  fleisch  &  fisch  &  vse  lactuds,  portulacis.  Ibid.  268 
An  enplastre  as  of  solatri,  portulace.  c  1410  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  xi.  246  Yf  auntes  harme,  a  craft  is  ek  therfore.  Held 
on  the  tre  the  luce  of  portulake  {rime  slake)  Half  aysel 
myxt,  1770  J.  R.  FORSTER  tr.  Kalm's  Trav.  N.  Amer. 
(1772)  II.  93  Portulack  (Portutaca  olerafea)  grows  sponta- 
neously here  in  great  abundance. 

Portulan,  variant  of  PORTOLANO. 

Portunal  (po°Mti«Znal).  [a.  Ger.  portunal, 
app.  ad.  L.  Portiindlis  belonging  to  Portunus : 
see  next.]  (See  qnots.)  Also  called  portunal-fiute. 

1851  SEIDEL  Organ  lot  Portunal  is  a  very  agreeable,  open 
flute-register  in  the  manual.. .  Its  beautiful  tone  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  quality,  similar  to  that  of  the  clarionet.  1876 
HILES  Catech.  Organ  ix.  (1878)  60.  1898  STAINER  & 
BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Portunal-ftute,  an  organ  stop, 
the  pipes  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  are  open,  and  larger  at 
the  top  than  at  the  mouth. 

Portunian  (pojti«-nian),  a.  and  s6.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Portun-us  (a.  L.  Porlunus  name  of  the 
god  of  harbours)  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Portilnidx,  a.  family  of  swimming  crabs,  or 
to  the  typical  genus  Portunus.  b.  sb.  A  crab  of 
this  family  (Cent.  Diet.  1890).  So  Portu-nid  »  b; 
Portu  noid  a.,  akin  in  form  to  the  portunians. 

tPortu-nity.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  form  of 
OPPORTUNITY  ;  so  OF.  portunile'.] 

1508  Kalender  of ' Sheph.  (1892)  III.  App.  180  Cease  whyle 
ye  naue  space  and  portunyte. 

Portuos,  portuous,  etc.,  variants  of  PORTAS. 

t  Porturat,  ///.  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  quasi- 
Latinized  toimofporturit,-ed;  see  PORTURE  ^.3.] 
Fashioned,  moulded,  formed,  made. 

1489  Barbour's  Bruce  x.  281  (Edin.  MS.)  He  was  oflf 
mesurabill  statur,  And  weile  porturat  at  mcsur. 


c  «394>  P.  PL  (.'rede  192  pat  cloister  .  .  was  pilered  and 
peynt  &  portred  well  clene.  c  1400  Plowman  s  Tale  135 
That  hyc  on  horse  willeth  ryde  In  glilterand  golde  of  grete 
aray,  I-paynted  and  portred  all  in  pryde.  1539  TAVEKNER 
Card.  Wyted.  n.  10  They  haue  the  walles  oflheyr  houses 
portered  with  armes. 

2.  To  portray,  depict.  Alsoyfc. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1448  There  was  purtred  in  ston..  The 
story  of  Absolon.  1511  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  i8r 
They  shall  present  theymself  with  theyr  names  portered  in 
theyr  shyldcs.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  iv.  70  l^ie  ancyant 
king  Saturne  thair  mycht  thou  se..Wyth  wthir  prcncis 
porturyt  in  that  place.  1530  PALSCR.  662/2,  I  portyr, 
I  make  the  shappe,  or  the  portrature  of  a  thynge,y#  pour- 
trays.  .  .  I  porter  a  thynge  after  the  quycke.  1563  B.  GOOGE 
Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  1  14  There  myght  I  se,  with  wondrous 
Arte,  the  Picture  porturde  playne.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
193/15  To  Porture,  pingire. 

3.  Toform,  fashion,  mould,  make:  =PoRTRAYz<.5. 

'S3$  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  189  Aurelius  tua 
sisteris  fair  and  gude,.  .he  had  of  plesand  pulchritude,  For- 
terit  but  peir,  full  of  formositie. 

Hence  t  Po'rturing  vbl.  sb. 

1398  TRKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxxvii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Liche  to  golde  in  crowncs  amonge  portrewynge  [1535  por- 
turynge]  and  peyntoure. 

Portus,  -e,  portuus,  etc.,  variants  of  PORTAS. 

t  Port-vein.  Obs.  [f.  PORT  sb.x,  after  F.  veine 
forte,  L.  vena  porta.]  -=  PORTAL  vein. 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.\u.  30  Drawen..out  of  the  liuer.by 
a  braunch  of  the  porte  vayne.  1504  T.  B.  La  1'rimaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  u.  356  The  first  is  called  tlie  port-veine,  because  it  is 
as  it  were  the  doore  of  the  liuer  out  of  which  it  proceedcth. 
1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.  in.  Daphnis,  Like  some 
great  port-vein  With  large  rich  streams  lo  feed  the  humble 
plain.  1706  PHILLII-S,  Porto.  .  .  In  Anatomy,  the  Port-vein. 

Fort-vent.  [corresp.  to  a  F.  "porte-vent 
•carry-wind',  f.  PORTE-  •••  vent  wind.]  A  pipe 
conveying  the  wind  in  an  organ  or  bagpipe. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Port-vent,  in  an  organ,  is  a 
wooden  pipe,  well  closed,  which  serves  to  convey  the  wind 
from  the  bellows  to  the  sound-board  of  the  organ.  1877 
G.  MACDONALD  Mrq.  Lassie  xi,  Malcolm  set  his  port  vent 


, 

to  his  mouth,  rapidly  filled  his  bag. 

Po'rt-way.  Nowtoa/.  [f.  PORT  sb.t+  WAT**.] 
A  road  leading  from  town  to  town  ;  a  public  high- 
way ;  a  Roman  road. 

Used  by  Holland  in  translating  various  L.  expressions: 
see  quots.  In  the  Godstow  Charters  c  1285  applied  to  a 
road  near  Cassington,  Oxon.  The  name  survives  in  other 
localities,  e.  g.  in  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse. 

c  1185  1  trans),  c  1450)  Codstaw  Ktf.  301  Of  ihe  whiche  lond, 
v.  acres  llien  to-gedir)  strecchen  into  the  portwey  1st  ex- 
tendunt  in  to  portcweye}  ;  And  j.  half  acre,  the  whiche 
strecchilli  into  porteweye  {portweye}  beside  the  lond  of 
william  Kitz  Petir.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-.'y  vn.  xxx.  270  The 
whole  multitude  stand  about  the  gates  looking  toward  the 
high  port-way  [ria]  lhat  leadeth  from  hence  thither.  1610 
—  Camden  s  Brit.  282  The  bridges  of  Abbindon  and  Dor- 
chester, whereby  London  portway  [regia  via)  was  turned 
from  thence  [from  Wallingford).  Ibid.  508  The  hijh  port- 
way  or  Romane  Street  {via  militaris).  Ibid.  557  The  port- 
way  or  High  paved  street  (via  Romana  lapidibus  con. 
strata]  named  Bath-gate  [at  BuxtonJ. 

Po'rt-wrne.  -  PORT  sb.i  i. 

[t69»  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  "•  334  An  English 
vessel!  .  .  with  O  Porto  wine  and  some  passengers  on  board.] 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Red  '  fustian,  Clarret  or  red 
Port-Wine.  1759  MOUNTAINE  in  PniL  Trans.  LI.  292  Six 
dozen  of  bottles  of  Port  wine.  1836  CVRUS  REDOING  Mod. 
it'tnfs  viii.  220  In  1730  good  port  wine  was  sold  in  England 
at  two  shillings  the  bottle,  and  white  wine  of  Portugal  at 
the  same  price. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  port-wine  colour,  negus, 
stain,  tint  ;  port-wine  mark  =  N^vus. 

1871  Koutledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Apr.  276/1  He  has 
what  is  called  a  port-wine  mark  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 
1887  MRS.  EWING  Peace  Egg  g  A  port-wine  slain  on  the 
best  table-cloth.  1889  Anthony's  Phatofr.  Bull.  II.  l«3 
Of  a  light  port-wine  color. 


PORT-WINY. 

Hence  Po'rt-wi'ny  a.,  smacking  of  port-wine. 

1881  Miss  BRAUDON  Asph.  II.  10  Those  prosy  port-winey 
old  sermons  of  his. 

Po-rty,  a.  [f.  PORT  sb?  +  -v.j  Like,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  connected  in  some  way  with  port-wine  :  cf.  prec. 

1850  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  II.  i.  7  Thc  eloquence  of 
that  Forty  reply  was  lost  on  his  Client.  1892  rail  MallG. 


old  porty  ancestors. 

Portyfoliom,  Portyngale  :  see  POBTJFOLIUM, 
PORTUGAL.  Portygewe,  var.  POBTAGUE  Obs. 

Port-yowl  (ppJt,yau-l).  Sc.  Also  9  portule. 
[f.  PORT  sb.*  (?)  +  YOWL.]  A  doleful  cry,  howl : 
in  to  sing  port-yowl,  to  cry  out,  wail,  howl. 

1708  M.  BRUCE  Lect.  ft  Serin.  62  All  Folks  are  singing 
Songs  of  Jovially,  but  the  people  of  God,  they  must  sing  Port- 
youl.  1722  W.  HAMILTON  Wallace  iii.  161  I'll  make  them 
know  they  have  no  Right  to  rule,  And  cause  them  shortly  all 
Sing  up  Port-yeull.  1892  Ballymena  Observer  (E.D.D.), 
A'll  mak'  you  sing  portule  wi'  the  wrang  side  o'  your  lip  oot. 

Portyr,  variant  of  PORTUKE  Obs. 

Ferule  (po»-rWl).  rare.  [f.  PORE  sb.'1  +  -ULE.] 
A  minute  pore. 

1846  DANA  Zoapk.  (1848)  513  Porules  narrow-oblong.    Ibid. 
Gloss.,  Cellule,  Porule,  the  pores  in  the  internal  texture  of   ; 
a  corallum. 

Hence  Po'rnlose,  POTUIOUS  aajt.,  abounding  in 
minute  pores. 

1846  DANA  Zcoph.  (1848)  705  Both  surfaces  minutely 
porulose.  1858  MAYNE  Exp.  Lex.,  Poriilosus.  .poru\o\is. 

Porvaye,  obs.  form  of  PURVEY. 

Porwigle,  obs.  variant  of  POLLIWOO. 

t  PO'ry,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  powrie,  6-7  porie, 
poory,  7  poary.  [f.  POKE  si.1  +  -Y.]  Full  of  or 
containing  pores ;  porous. 

1535  Trcvisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xliii.  59/2  They  [the 
reins)  ben  fleshely  and  poory  \ed.  1582  powrie].  1578 
BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  2  The  bones  of  y"  nose,  and  Ossicles 
of  hearyng,  are  inwardly  Porie.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav. 
278  The  stones  hereof  are  so  light  and  pory,  that  they 
will  not  sinke.  1654  FLECKNOE  Ten  Years  Trav.  71  The 
body  growing  Caue-wise,  distinguish!  by  several  knots, 
out  of  whose  poory  sides,  the  branches  issue  forth  in  round. 
1656  tr.  Comenius*  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  99.  33  The  poary 
Spun ge  bred  on  the  rocks  under  water.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  536  Vaulted  Roofs  of  Pory  Stone.  1816  Blackiu. 
Mag.  X IX.  401  They  glide  with  ease  through  the  pory  earth. 

Porzy,  obs.  form  of  PURSY. 

Pos,  variant  of  Poz,  short  (or  positive. 

II  Posada  (posa'da).  Also  8  possada.  [Sp., 
a  resting  place,  an  inn,  ppl.  sb.  f.  posar  to  lodge  : 
see  POSE  z/.l]  A  (Spanish)  inn  or  place  of  accom- 
modation for  travellers. 

1763  Crt.  <y  City  Mag.  Apr.  192/2  The  inside  of  a  Spanish 
posada  (or  innl  for  the  night.  1817  ROBERTS  Voy.  Ccntr. 
Amer.  212  There  is  no  passado  for  the  reception  of  travel- 
lers. 1818  W.  IRVING  in  Life  t,  Lett.  (1864)  II.  285  The 
squalid  miseries  of  the  Spanish  posadas.  1891  B.  HARTE 
\st  Fnm.  Tnsajara.  II.  102  There  were  some  Mexicans 
lounging  about  the  posada. 

fPo-sary.  Obs.rare~l.  Arch.  [app.  f.  med.L. 
posare  (whence  It,  posare,  F.  poser)  to  rest  (see 
POSE  z>.l)  +•  -ARY  i.]  =  PODIUM  :  see  quot. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  124  They  served  for 
Podia  or  posaries  of  a  leaning-height  for  which  they  had  a 
slight  Cornice  assign'd  them. 

||  Posaune  (pozau'ne).    Also  posaun.     [G.,  a 
trumpet,  trombone  (  =  Du.  bazuin.  Da.,  Sw.  basun), 
MHG.  bitsAne,  -tne,  ad.  OF.  buisine  BDYSINE.] 
1 1.  A  trombone.  Obs. 

1724  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Posaune,  a 
Sackbut,  an  Instrument  of  Musick  made  use  of  as  a  Bass  to 
a  Trumpet.  1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Mus.  IV.  i.  x.  150  The 
word  Buzain  is  a  corruption  of  Busaun,  or,  as  it  is  now 
spelt  Posaune,  which  signifies  a  sacbut  or  bass-trumpet. 
1814  tr.  Klaproth's  Trav.  lot  A  great  posaun.. of  brass,., 
in  three  divisions,  which  are  pushed  out  in  blowing. 

2.  A  reed-stop  on  the  organ,  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful tone. 

1843  Civil  Ens'.  <r  Arch.  yrnl.  VI.  108/1  The  posaune  is 
built  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  ever 
made.  1879  E.  J.  HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  562/2 
There  are  some,  .posaunesin  the  pedal  organ.. at  Doncaster. 
II  Posca  (pp'ska).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  7  pusca. 
[L.  (Plaut.),  an  acidulous  drink  of  vinegar  and 
water,  lit.  drink,  f.  root  po-,  Gr.  no-  (TOT-),  to  drink  : 
cf.  Isca  food  ;  so  It.  posca,  in  same  sense.]  A  mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water ;  also,  weak  wine  diluted 
with  water  or  with  vinegar-water. 

1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2  A  iv  b,  Yf  ye  must 
wasshe  the  sore,  take  wyne  or  posca,  that  is  to  saye  oxycra- 
ton,  or  the  decoction  of  some  sharpe  herbe.  1640  PARKIN- 
SON Theat.  Bot.  240  The  kernells  of  the  nuts  bruised  and 
drunke  with  Posca  possett  (that  is  water  and  vinegar 
mingled  together).  1706  PHILLIPS,  Posca  (Lat.),  a.. Drink 
made  of  Vinegar  and  Water ;  also  Wine  diluted  or  mingled 
with  Water  in  the  Press.  1905  D.  SMITH  Days  His  Flesh  497 
They  had  with  them  a  beaker  of  their  posca  or  vinegar  water, 
t  Pose,  s/>.1  Obs.  Forms :  I  sepos,  4-7  (8-9 
dial.)  pose,  5-6  poose,  7  pooss,  poze.  [OE. 
ge-fas  a  catarrh,  cough,  f.  Brythonic  *pas-  cough, 
whence  W.,  Corn,  pas,  Breton  paz  cough,  from 
Aryan  *kwes-  to  wheeze,  whence  also  Skr.  fvas-, 
OE.  hwxsan.~\  A  cold  in  the  head,  catarrh. 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  54  Wi|>  gesnote  &  jeposum  genim  , 
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oxna  lyb.  a  1050  Herb.  Apnl.  xlvi.  ibid.  1.  148 
[Ad  tussim  gravcm).  c  1305  E.  E.  Poeins  (1862)  37  To  hele 
him  of  be  pose,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  Prol.  62  He 
speketh  in  his  nose  And  fneseth  faste  and  eek  he  hath  the 
pose.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  iij  b,  For  the  Cogh  or  the  poose 
Takepowdreof  Bays  [etc.].  1530  PALSGR.  582/1,  1  have  the 
pose,/«y  la  cntarre  oijesuisenrime.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pose, 
..a  Rheum  in  the  Head,  a  1825  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia, 
Pose,  a  catarrh,  or  cold  in  the  head. 
b.  in  the  horse. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  277  If  the  Horse 
casteth  little  or  no  matter  out  of  his  nose,  .  .  it  is  a  sign  that 
he  is  stopped  in  the  head,  which  we  were  wont  to  call  the 
pose.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  i.  xxxviii.  74  The  cold  or 
poze  in  a  horses  head.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Coinpl.  Horsem,  59 
They  be  most  enclined  to  poses,  rhumes,  paines  in  the  head. 

Pose  (p«az),  sb*  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also  5  pos,  6 
pois,  poiss,  (poess).  [app.,  that  which  has  been 
deposited  or  laid  down,  f.  F.  poser  to  place,  lay 
down  :  see  POSE  z>.l] 

A  hoard,  treasure,  secret  store  of  money,  etc. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  410/2  Pos,  or  depoSj  depositnm.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  xi.  89  Thir  said  princis  gat,  in  the  spulje.  .the 
kyng  of  Francis  pose,  quhilk  vas  al  in  engei  noblis.  1563 
WINJET  ins.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  56  Quhatwes  committit  to  thee, 
lat  that  remane  in  thy  poiss.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  in. 
xlvii.  (1881)  537  If  you  seek,  there  is  a  pose,  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, a  gold  mine  in  Christ  you  never  yet  saw.  1816  SCOTT 
A  ntiq.  xxiv,  This  grand  pose  o'  silver  and  treasure.  1844 
M.  A.  RICHARDSON  Hist.  Table-bk.,  Leg.  Div.  II.  91  The 
'  pose  '  was  gone,  the  coffer  had  vanished, 

tPOSe,  sl>.3  Obs.  App.  a  variant  of  POSY.  (Perh. 
first  in  the  plural,  posies  being  taken  eposes.) 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  274  b,  What  poses  certain 
persones  wrote  under  the  images  of  Brutus  &  Caesar,  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen,  VIII  3  b,  Many  subtleties,  straunge 
deuises,  with  seuerall  poses.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  loob, 
If  we  purpose  to  dilate  our  cause  hereby  with  poses  and 
sentences.  15..  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  65  Suche  garded 
huoes,  Suche  playted  shoes,  And  sucne  a  pose,  Say  y  never. 

t  Pose,  sb.*  Obs.  [f.  POSE  v.-}  A  state  of 
perplexity. 

1616  SIR  C.  MOUNTAGU  in  Bnccleuc/i  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  249  The  Lords  they  say  are  at  a  pose  what  to  do. 

Pose  (p<?"z),  sb.s  [a.  F.  pose,  f.  poser  to  put, 
place:  see  POSE  zi.l]  An  act  of  posing. 

1.  An  attitude  or  posture  of  the  body,  or  of  a 
part  of  the  body,  esp.  one  deliberately  assumed, 
or  in  which  a  figure  is  placed  for  effect,  or  for 
artistic  purposes. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Antobiog.  (1859)  170  Spencer  begged 
the  cover,  and  read  out  the  letter,  that  my  pose  might  not 
be  disturbed.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  $  Leg.  Art  (1850) 
213  His  idea  of  the  pose  was  borrowed,  as  we  are  told,  from 
an  antique  statue.  1883  B.  HARTE  Carg-uinez  Woods  i.  ii  He 
unconsciously  fell  into  an  attitude  that  in  any  other  mortal 
would  have  been  a  pose. 

2.  fig.  An  attitude  of  mind  or  conduct. 

1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  311  There  is  diffi- 
culty in  the  silent  pose,  and  meek  opposition,  of  many  of 
the  learned  in  the  presence  of  idealism,  creating  suspicion 
of  partial  acceptance.  1898  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  Call,  ft 
Recoil,  xiii.  176  This  portentous  age  of  reticence  and  pose. 
1904  R.  J.  CAMPBELL  Serm.  Individuals  vi.  109  '  I  thought.1 
He  had  prepared  himself  in  his  mental  pose  for  what  did 
not  take  place. 

3.  Dominoes.   =  DOWN  s6.3  3  :  see  quots. 

1865  Compl.  Domino-Player  ii  The  pose,  or  turn  to  com- 
mence the  game,  is  determined  in  one  particular  manner  in 
all  games  of  dominoes.  1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoyle, 
Dominoes  92  On  the  Continent.  .  .  the  person  holding  the 
highest  double  has  the  '  pose  '  or  '  down  ,  and  he  commences 
by  playing  that  domino.  If  there  should  be  no  doubles, 
then  the  person  holding  the  highest  domino  has  the  pose. 

t  Pose,  sb$  Obs.  [a.  OF.  post  a  land  measure 
(1336  in  Godef.),  Fr.  Swiss  pose  an  old  superficial 
measure  for  meadows,  fields,  and  forests,  =  half 
the/aux,  or  32,768  sq.  feet  (Godef.).]  A  superficial 
measure  of  land,  =  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

1759  J.  MILLS  Duhamets  Husb.  n.  ii.  265  This  field 
contains,  according  to  our  measure,  six  poses.  Each  pose 
contains  400  square  perches,  and  each  perch  nine  feet. 
1763  —  Pract.  Husb.  II.  306  Another  field  of  betwixt  nine 
and  ten  poses  (equal  to  about  seven  acres  and  three  roods). 

Pose  (p<?"z),  v.1  Pa.  t.  an&pple.  posed  :  in  ME. 
also  post.  [a.  F.  poser  (in  all  the  chief  senses  of 
the  Eng.  word)  :—  L.  pausare  to  halt,  cease,  pause, 
in  late  L.  to  rest  (see  PAUSE  z>.),  which  subsequently 
acquired  also  through  confusion  with  L.  ponere 
(posui,  positunt)  the  trans,  sense  to  lay  to  rest,  put 
or  set  down,  place,  properly  belonging  to  the  latter 
(so  in  Leges  A/am.  tit.  ^$,pausant  arma  suajosttm 
they  lay  their  arms  down)  ;  so  \1.posare,  fi.paasar, 
Sp.  posar,  all  trans,  and  intr.,  Pg.  pousar  intr. 

The  sense  of  'ponere  having  been  restricted  in  the  Romanic 
of  Gaul  (as  shown  by  Fr.  and  Prov.)  to  '  lay  eggs  ',  its  numer- 
ous compounds  (coin-,  de-,  dis-,  ex-,  int-,  op-,  pro-,  sitppo'iere, 
etc.)  were  replaced  in  Fr.  and  Prov.  by  corresponding  new 
compounds  of  pausare  :  see  APPOSE  v.2,  COMPOSE,  etc.  J  It., 
Sp.,  and  Pg.  retain  the  original  compounds  of  ponere. 
A  Com.  Romanic  compound  of  the  intr.  pausare  is  repre- 
sented by  REPOSK.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  place  in  a  specified  situation  or 
condition.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  242  Nobing  is  better 
post  to  be  likyng  of  )>e  fend.    ^1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  III. 
495  But  xxx  footis  pose  Vche  order  of  from  other. 
b.  Dominoes.  See  quot.  and  cf.  POSE  sl'.S  3. 

1865  Compl.  Domino-Player  40  In  placing  the  first  domino 
on  the  table,  or  posing,  as  it  is  called,  you  might  [etc.]. 
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t  2.  To  suppose  or  assume  for  argument's  sake. 
(Usually  wilh  obj.  cl.)  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Trayha  HI.  261  (310)  A[s]  >us  I  pose 
a  womman  graunte  me  Here  loue  and  seyth  bat  ober  wole 
she  non.  1377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  293,  I  pose  I  hadde 
synned  so.-myjte  I  nou^te  be  saued ?  c  1420  Paflad.  on 
Husb.  i.  285  Yet  pose  y  that  hit  might  amendid  be.  1538 
Kalender  ofSheph.  xxxvii.  Pvij  b,  Yf  it  were  possyble  that 
the  erthe  were  enhabyted  all  aboute  &  pose  [earlier  edd. 
puttand]  the  case  yl  it  were  so. 

3.  a.  To  lay  down,  put  forth  (an  assertion,  allega- 
tion, claim,  instance,  etc.). 

1512  Helytts  in  Thorns  Prose  Row.  (1828)  III.  92  He 
made  injuriously  to  pose  and  put  in  faite  that  the  said 
duchesse  had  made  to  empoysen  her  husband.  1662  GLAN- 
VILL  Lux  Orient,  xi.  (1682)  85  God  himself  in  his  posing  the 
great  instance  of  patience,  Job,  seems  to  intimate  somewhat 
to  this  purpose.  1882  OWEN  in  l.ongm.  Mag.  \.  64  What 
is  posed  as  the  '  Neanderthal  skull '  is  the  roof  of  the  brain- 
case.  1888  Science  XI.  256/2  M.  Janet.,  poses  the  new 
psychology  as  of  French  origin. 

b.  To  propound,  propose  (a  question  orproblem). 

1862  SALA  Accepted  Addr.  124, 1  don't  require  any  answer 
to  my  question,  now  that  I  have  posed  it.  1873  SVMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  i.  14  Hesiod  poses  the  eternal  problems :  what 
is  the  origin  and  destiny  of  mankind? 

4.  a.  To  place  in   an   attitude  (as  an  artist's 
model  or  sitter,  etc.).     Msojig. 

1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  312  The  model  is  posed  or 
in  other  words  '  set '  in  some  particular  attitude.  1868 
TUCKERMAN  Collector  70  In  studied  attitude,  like  one  pose'd 
for  a  daguerreotype.  1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  240  hi 
posing  a  group,  let  it  be  remembered  that  each  figure  is 
animate,  and  should  not  be  made  to  look  as  lifeless  as 
a  statue. 

b.  intr.  To  assume  a  certain  attitude  ;  to  place 
oneself  in  position,  esp.  for  artistic  purposes. 

1830  Edin.  Rev.  July  196  He  drapes  himself,  and  poses 
before  you  in  every  variety  of  attitude.  1885  7>v/M28May 
834/2  Tableaux  are  a  great  improvement  on  drawingroom 
amateur  theatricals, .  .it  is  more  easy  to  pose  than  to  act. 

O.  jig.  To  present  oneself  in  a  particular  character 
(often  implying  that  it  is  assumed) ;  to  set  up  as, 
give  oneself  out  as  \  to  attitudinize. 

1840  THACKERAY  Shabby  Genteel  Story  vi,  He. .'posed' 
before  her  as  a  hero  of  the  most  sublime  kind.    1877  BLACK 
Greet 
whic 

BRYCE  Atner.  Cotmtrw.  III.  Ixxxi.  70  ^ 
late  years  begun  to  pose  as  the  special  friends  of  the  work- 
ing man. 

Hence  Posed  ///.  a.1  rare,  f  a.  composed,  grave, 
sedate  (obs.)  ;  b.  placed  or  arranged  in  a  pose  or 
posture,  as  a  sitter ;  whence  Po-sediiess ;  Po'sing 
vol.  si.1  and  ppl.  a.1  (sense  4). 

a  1693  Urqiikarfs  Rabelais  ill.  xix,  An  old  setled  Person, 
of  a  most  *posed,  stayed  and  grave  Behaviour.  1891  An. 
thony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  137  Now  this  is  not  a 'posed' 
subject,  but  taken  in  an  actual  game,  which  makes  it  so 
much  the  more  interesting.  1891  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Mar. 
442  It  has  the  earnestness  of  Ingres,  marred,  .by  his  con- 
ventionality, and  a  certain  flat  "posedness.  1889  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Bull.  II.  88  By  *posing  we  obtain  likeness  improved 
by  beauty  of  outline  and  graceful  posture.  1890^  Ibid.  III. 
411  The  posing  chair  should  be  a  low-backed  chair  fastened 
to  a  platform  . .  on  castors.  This  enables  the  operator  to 
move  the  sitter  to  any  position,  without  the  trouble  of 
getting  up.  1888  PENNEI.L  Sent.  Journ.  149  Barbizon,  with 
its  picture  galleries  and  "posing  peasants. 

Pose  (p<?°z)>  »-2  Also  7  poase,  7-9  poze. 
[Aphettc  form  of  APPOSE  zi.1  or  of  OPPOSE,  which 
was  confused  with  it.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  examine  by  questioning,  question, 
interrogate  :  =  APPOSE  z/.l  i,  OPPOSE  v.  i.  Obs. 

1526  TINDALE  Luke  ii.  46  They  founde  hym  in  the  temple 
sittinge  in  the  middes  of  the  doctours,  both  hearynge  them 
and  posinge  them.  1579  FULKE  Heskins's  Parl.  176  I 
me  pose  him  in  his  aunswerc  like  a  childe.  i6i»  BRINSLEY 
Lud.  Lit.  iii.  (1627)  16  Let  so  many.. stand  together,  and 
then  poase  them  without  booke,  one  by  one.  1688  BUNYAS 
Dying  Sayings  Wks.  50  Let  us  therefore  be  posing  our- 
selves which  of  the  two  it  will  be.  1712  Wodraw  Corr. 
(1843)  II.  648  When  posed  about  faith,  they  answered  in 
terms  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism. 

2.  To  place  in  a  difficulty  with  a  question  or 
problem  ;  to  puzzle,  confuse,  perplex,  nonplus. 

'593  DONNE  Sat.  iv.  20  A  thing  which  would  have  pos'd 
Adam  to  name.  1605  VERSTECAN  Dec.  Intell.  "-(™ 
30  Now  hath  Occa  posed  me  about  the  countrie  of  India, 
which  he  expresely  sailh  was  in  Africa.  1611  COTGR., 
Faire  quinaut,  to  pose,  or  driue  to  a  Nonplus,  a  1025 
FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Oust.  Country  in.  ii,  What  precious 
piece  of  nature  To  poze  the  world  ?  a  1677  BARROW  Serm. 
(1687)  I.  xxiii.  309  A  question  wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee 
thought  to  pose  or  puzzle  him.  1711  STEELE  Spcct.  Me 
113  F  4  You  must  make  Love  to  her,  as  you  would  conquer 
the  Sphinx,  by  posing  her.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  i.  075 
Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call,  Was  long 
a  question,  and  it  pos'd  them  all.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr. 
Faith  i.  i.  §  2.  61  We  have  thus  posed  the  mathematician., 
and  the  historian. 

t  b.  trans/.  To  do  that  which  puzzles  (another). 

1630  COWLEY  Constantia  ff  Philetus  xxiv,  She  took  a 
Lute.. And  tun'd  this  Song,  posing  that  harmony  Which 
Poets  attribute  to  heavenly  spheres. 

Hence  Posed  ///.  a? ;  Po  sinff  vbl.  sc.l  and 
ppl.  at;  whence  Po'sinffly  adv.  (Webster  1847); 
Po-sement  nonce-wd.,  the  condition  of  being  Pf0&e°- 

1810  KEATS  Hyperion  ii.  244  Whether  through  *pozei 
Conviction,  or  disdain,  They  guarded  silence.     1850  L.  Hi 
Aulobiog.  III.  xx.  60  Puzzlement  and  *posement  of  various 
sorts  awaited  many  readers.  1556  B.  GREKNE  in  Foxe  A .  ff  M  • 
(1583)  1853/1  This  greate  cherc  was  often  powthred  wltn 
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vnsauery  sawces  of  examinations,  exhortacions,  "posings, 
and  disputaciwMN.  1841  I  *K  ACOCK  Ibid.  App.  A.  p.  MIL.  note, 
The  process  uf  ex.iniinnti>»n  wa-.  tailed  opposing  or  posing. 
1666  Sri'KsiuwK  Spir.  Chym.  (1668)  174  Another  dark  and 
•po-sing  thought  did  arise. 

Pose,  ^-:t  dial,   [f.  Pou;£.S]  trans.  To  hoard , 

store  u/>  (money,  etc.). 

1866  GRKCOR  Dial.  Banjfshire  s.  v..  The  aul'  bodie  hiz 
a  houd  o'  siller  poset  up,  an's  eye  posin1  up  mair. 

II  Pose  (p0z^),  a.  Her.  [Fr.,  pa.  pple.  of  poser 
to  place,  etc.,  POSE  v.^\  (See  quots.)  . 

1715  COATS  Diet.  Her^  Aw/,  ..a  French  Tcrm^  signifying 
a  Lyon,  Horse,  or  other  Beast  standing  still,  with  all  four 
Feet  on  the  Ground,  to  denote  thereby  that  it  is  not  in 
a  moving  Posture.  1882  CUSSANS  Her.  315  Post,  placed: 
as,  Pose"  en  &an<ie,  bendwise. 

Posed,  ///.  a. :  see  POSE  z/.i  and  2. 

Fosedness,  Posement :    see  POSE  v.i,  2. 

fPoselet,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  ?  Early  form  of  puzzled. 

(11380  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vemon  MS.  151  Among  |>e  pres 
J»auh  he  were  poselet,  He  spared  no  J»mg  for  no  drede 
Among  be  cristene  til  he  were  hoselet ;  Of  such  a  child  me 
tok  non  hrde. 

Poser *  (pJu'zw).  Also  8  pozer.  [Aphetic 
form  of  APPOSER  :  see  POSE  v.2] 

1.  One  who  sets  testing  questions;  an  examiner; 
—  APPOSER  i.  Now  rare. 

1587  HARRISON  England  u.  i.  (1877)  i.  ^5  When  I  consider 
.  .the  profit  that  ariseth  at  sundrie  elections  of  scholars ..  to 
the  posers,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Norfolk  (1662)  n.  258 
The  University.,  appointed  Doctor  Cranmer  ..  to  be  the 
Poser-general  of  all  Candidates  in  Divinity.  1664  PEPYS 
Diary  4  Feb.,  To  Paul's  School,,  .and  up  to  hear  the  upper 
form  examined ;..  Dr.  \ViIkins  and  one  Mr.  Smallwood, 
Posers.  1665  J.  BUCK  in  Peacock  Stat.  Univ.  Cambr.  (1841) 
App.  11,  p.  Ixv,  The  Posers  Feast  was  anciently  kept  upon 
the  Thursday  at  Night  the  Examination  or  Posing  was 
ended.  170*  C.  MATHER  Magn,  Chr.  in.  i.  t.  (1852)  254 
The  Poser  trying  his  Hebrew  skill  by  the  third  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  1901  RASHDALL  &  RAIT  Ntw  Coll.  iii.  44  The  term 
4  Posers  '  is  still  applied  to  the  two  Fellows  [of  New  College) 
who  examine  at  Winchester, 

2.  A  question  that  poses  or  puzzles  ;  a  puzzle. 
'793  SHKRIDAN  in  Sktridaniana  147   This  was  a  pozer. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  x,  With  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  propounding  some  regular  posers.  1894  Law 
Times  XCVII.  387/2  Interrupting  the  arguments  by  ques- 
tions  in  the  nature  of  posers. 

Fo'ser-.  [f.  POSE  v.l  +  -ER*  :  cf.  ¥.  poseur.] 
One  who  poses  or  attitudinizes :  see  POSE  v.l  4. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Dec.,  Besides  the  professional 
powers  of  the  studio  there  are.. the  posers  of  the  Row,  the 
posers  at  afternoon  teas,  the  posers  in  politics,  and  the 
circus  posers. 

II  Poseur  (pozor).  [F.,  agent-n.  i.  poser  POSE 
i».1 :  cf.  prec.]  One  who  practises  an  affected  mental 
or  social  attitude  ;  an  affected  person.  The  fern. 
||  Poseu.se  is  also  occasionally  used. 

1881  Contemp.  Rev.  May  683  The  same  womanish  and 
uncontrolled  poseur.  1887  Athenxum  i  Jan.  34/1  The 
latest  attitudes  in  literature,  art,  and  politics  are  presented 
in  a  way  to  make  poseurs  of  all  sorts  either  laugh  or  wince. 
1893  Daily  News  29  Apr.  5/1  Madame  de  Krudentr  may 
best  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  '  poseuse  '  of  history. 

Posey,  variant  of  POSY. 

Posh  (pel).     \$\*\. posh, pash  :  cf.  PASH  sb$  4.] 

1.  dial.  The  fragments  produced  by  a   smash ; 
a  soft,  decayed,  rotten,  or  pulpy  mass;  a  state  of 
slush  :  see  Ettg.  Dial.  Diet. 

[1790:  see  PASH  sb.%  4.] 

2.  In  full  posh-ice-.  Ice  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments; brash-ice,  porridge-ice. 

1876  DAVIS  Polaris  Exp.  iii.  75  The  vessel  was  forced 
through  biash  or  posh  ice.  1885  WHYTE  MELVILLE  In 
Lena  [)elt,i  ii,  Forcing  our  way  through  a  stream  of  posh. 

Poshet,  -(o;ote,  -otte,  obs.  ff.  POSSET. 
Poshteen :  see  POSTEEN.     Posie,  obs.  f.  POSY. 
Posied  (poVzid),  a.    [f.  POSY  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Inscribed  with  a  posy  or  motto,  arch. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Conipl.  45  Many  a  ring  of  Posted 
gold  and  bone.  17*0  GAY  To  Yng.  Latiy  12  Some  by 
a^snip  of  \\oven  hair  In  posied  lockets  bribe  the  fair.  iSoa 
Snorting  .1/itjf.  359  The  mottu'd  garter  and  the  posted  ring. 

2.  Furnished  with  nosegays;  flowery.   Now  dial, 
1797  T.  PARK  Sonn.  96  And  what  one  corner  would  of 

flowerets  yield,  In  posied  wreaths  his  blooming  daughter 
bore.  1865  E.  WAL-CH  L,inc,  Songs  50  It  winds  by  a  rind- 
Bn'  wnyter  side,  An'  o'er  a  posied  lea.  1894  H.  SPEIGHT 
In&ttrJmU  303  Pleasant  country  houses  with  posied  gar- 
dens  aie  everywhere  around. 

Posil,  ol  s.  lorm  of  PUCELI.E,  maid,  girl. 

Posing,  Fosingly  :  see  POSE  v.^  and  2. 

Posit  (lyzit),  7'.  Also  7  -ite.  [f.  L.  fost'f-, 
ppl.  stem  o! '  f$n?re  to  place,  put,  lay  down.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  in  position ;  to  set,  dispose,  or 
situate ;  to  place.    (Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  or  passive.} 

1647  LILLY  CAr.  Astral.  To  Rdr.  3  To  vary  their  shape 
as  they  are  posited  in  Signe  and  house.  1664  POWFR  K.vf. 
Pfn.'os.  in.  !63  Then  would  those  parts  ..  affect  this., 
situation,  howsoever  the  Loadstone  was  posited,  a  1693 
Lroukart's  KaMais  ill.  xx.  166  He  posited  his  left  Hand 
wholly  open.  1756  AMORY  Bunclt  (1770)  I.  87  To  see  how 
things  were  posited  at  home.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragw.  Scf. 
^'  1872)  114  The  blocks.. were  moved  and  posited  by  a 
power  external  to  themselves.  1886  W.  GRAHAM  i«-. 
Frol'lem  161  Classes  . .  connected  with  the  production  of 
wealth  or  positing  it  where  it  is  w:tnted. 

2.  To  put  down  or  assume  as  a  fact ;  to  lay  down 
as  a  basis  of  argument,  etc. ;  to  affirm  the  existence 
of;  to  postulate.     Chiefly  in  J.ogic  and 
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1697  tr.  Burgtrsdic'tus  his  Logic  n.  xii.  5*  To  Posit,  or 
put  the  Antecedent  or  Consequent,  is  no  more  than  to 
assume  it.  /£/«/.  xvil  78  The  Effect  being  posited,  it  follows 
that  either  there  is  a  Cause  Efficient,  or  else,  that  there  has 
been  one.  1709  29  [see  POSITED).  1847  LEWES  Hist. 
Philos.  IV.  167  Either  the  Ego  must  posit  the  Non-Ego 
wilfully  and  consciously..  or  (etc.].  1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos. 
Kant  i.  157  In  so  far  as  anything  is  a  cause,  it  posits  some- 
thing different  from  itself  AS  an  effect.  1808  J.  A.  HOBSOX 
Rnskin  105  The  crude  dualism  which  Huxley  posits. 

Hence  Po*aited  ///.  a.  ;  Po'siting  vhl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a, 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans,  I.  215  An  account  of  two  unusually 
posited  Rainbows  seen.  1709-19  V.  MANDEV  Syst.  Math  , 
Arith*  60  If  one  of  the  posited  False  Numbers  is  deficient 
from  the  Tree.  1895  Daily  Chron.  6  Nov.  2/7  His  hatred 
of  compromise,  his  perpetual  positing  of  the  moral  dilemma 
—'all  or  nothing'.  1899  A.  E.  GARVIE  Ritsckliait  Theoi. 
in.  iii.  82  A  law,  a  thing  posited,  points  back  the  under- 
standing to  the  positing  spirit  and  will. 

Position  <p0zi'J3n),  sb.  Also  6  poaycyon, 
-cion,  -tyon,  posicion.  [a.  F.  position,  ad.  L. 
positi$-ncm  a  putting,  placing,  position;  affirma- 
tion ;  theme,  subject,  etc.,  n.  of  action  from  pdn?rc 
(posif-utti)  to  put,  place,  set.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  positing;  the  laying  down  or 
statement  of  a  proposition  or  thesis  ;  affirmation, 
affirmative  assertion.  Chiefly  in  Logic  and  Philos. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iv.  125  (Camb.  MS.)  Ffor  by 
grace  of  possession  [L.  posit  ionis  gratia^  ed.  153*  posycionj 
.  .  I  pose  pat  ther  be  no  prescience.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in. 
iii.  234,  I  do  not  in  position  Distinctly  speake  of  her.  1697 
tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  n.  xii.  54  The  Disjunctive 
Syllogism,  ..  if  consisting  of  two  Members  immediately 
opposed,  may  proceed  from  a  Position  of  one  Member  to  an 
Eversion  of  the  other.  183*  AUSTIN  ^nrispr.  (1879)  I.  v. 
175  It  exists  by  the  position  or  institution  of  its  individual 
or  collective  author.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xvii, 
(1866)  I.  332  A  disjunctive  syllogism  consists..  in  the  re* 
ciprocal  position  or  sublation  of  contradictory  characters,  by 
the  subs  umpt  ion  of  one  or  other.  1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos. 
Kant  11.  xyi.  573  The  alternate  position  and  negation  leads 
to  an  infinite  series. 

2.  A  proposition  or  thesis  laid  down  or  stated  ; 
something  posited  ;  a  statement,  assertion,  tenet. 

ciSoo  in  Peacock  Sfat.  Cawbr.  App.  A.  p.  xxii,  The 
Father  hath  made  on  Argument  agenst  his  Posytyon  in  the 
fyrst  mater.  15517  BACON  Ess.  x.  (Arb.)  152  It  is  a  position 
in  the  Mathematiques  that  there  is  no  proportion  betweene 
somewhat  and  nothing.  1684  Contempt.  State  Alan  ti. 
iii.  (1699)  147  It  was  a  Position  of  the  Stoicks,  that  he  was 
not  Poor  who  wanted,  but  he  who  was  necessitated.  1761 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  xv.  374  An  edict,  which  contains  many 
extraordinary  positions  and  pretensions.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  II.  n.  iv.  §  4.  122  Hooker..  rests  his  positions  on 
one  solid  basis,  the  eternal  obligation  of  natural  taw.  1845 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ess.  Devehpm.  it.  ii.  129,  I  have  called  ; 
the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  an  hypothesis:,  .let  it  be  con- 
sidcred  to  be  a  mere  position,  supported  by  no  direct  evi- 
dence, but  required  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

3.  Arith.    A  method  of  finding  the  value  of  an 
unknown  quantity  by  positing  or  assuming  one  or 
more  values  for  it,  finding  by  how  much  the  results    i 
differ  from  the  actual  data  of  the  problem,  and  then 
adjusting  the  error.   Also  called  rule  of  (false}  posi- 
tion^ rule  of  supposition  j  rule  of  falsehood,  rulcof  trial   \ 
and  error, 


1551  RECORDS  Pathw.  Knoivl.  \\.  Pref.,  The  rule  of  false 
position,  with  dyuers  examples  not  onely  vulgar,  but  some 
appertaynyng  to  the  rule  of  Algeber.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  I,  Petit  f  OH.  or  the  Rule  of  Position,  otherwise  called 
the  Rule  of  Falsh0od,..7i\i\$  Rule  of  False  Position  is  of 


Two  kinds,  viz.  Single  and  Double.  1806  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  135  Position  is  a  method  of  performing  certain 
questions,  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  common  direct 
rules.  Ibid.  136  Double  Position  is  the  method  of  resolving 
certain  questions  by  means  of  two  suppositions  of  false 
numbers. 

f4.  The  action  of  positing  or  placing,  esp.  in  a 
particular  order  or  arrangement  ;  disposition.  Cos. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Position,  ..a.  setting  or  placing.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Position  (lat.),  a  putting.  1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos.  HI.  158  You  may  change  the  Polarity  of  many  feeble 
Stones,  by  a  long  Position  in  a  contrary  posture,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  HI.  vii.  288  In  my  Watch,  the  Law 
and  Rule  of  its  Motion  is  the  Constitution  and  Position  of 
its  Parts  by  the  Hand  and  Mind  of  the  skilful  Artist.  1735 
BERTIN  Chess  iii.  The  Game  of  Chess  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  Offensive^  and  Defensive;.  -the  Defensive  [consists]  in  i 
the  due  position  of  your  own  [forces],  by  guarding  against 
your  enemy's  attack. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  a  body  as  a  whole,  or  ! 
the  several  parts  of  it,  are  disposed  or  arranged  ;  \ 
disposition,  posture,  attitude. 

Eastward  position  :  the  position  of  the  officiating  priest  ; 
at  the  Eucharist,  when  he  stands  in  front  of  the  holy  table  \ 
or  altar  and  faces  the  east. 

1703  MOXON  tMfck.  Exerc.  176  They  should    lift    their    : 
Treading  Leg  so  high,  as  to  tire  it.  .after  it  is  raised  to  so 
uncommodious  a  position.     1790  PHILIDOR  Chess  II.  QO  In    \ 
this  position  it  is  a  drawn  game.   1830  R.  S.  ROBINSON  JVauf. 
Steam  Ettg.  79  The  position  of  the  beam  at  half-stroke, 
horizontal.      i8Jj7  C.  HKONTK   Jane  Eyre  xiv,  I  cannot  sec 
you    without   disturbing  my  position   in   this   comfortable 
chair.    1866  H.  R.  DROOP  North  Side  of  the  Table  o  Canon    , 
law  (which  did  not  enforce  an  eastward   position).     1874     i 
(title)  Reasons  for  opposing  the  (so-called)  Eastward  Position    \ 
of  the  Celebrant.     1888  Pall  Mall  G.  28   Nov.  7  ft   Dean 
Hurgon  never  would  allow  ihe  'eastward  position'  to  be 
adopted  in  Chichester  Cathedral.    1891  FRF.EBOROI/GH  Chefs 
Endings  12  There  is  always  the  general  principle—  the  gra^p 
of  ihe  position.     1893  BP.  STUBBS  I'istt.  Charges,  Oxford 
(1907)  159,  I  have,  ever  since  my  ordination  in  1848,  used  the 
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eastward  position  in  the  Ante-Communion,  and  since  I  was 
ordained  priest  in  1850,  at  the  consecration  prayer. 

b.  fig.  Mental  attitude ;  the  way  in  which  one 
looks  upon  or  views  a  subject  or  question  :  often 
passing  into  the  point  of  view  which  one  occupies 
in  reference  to  a  subject,  and  so  blending  with  9. 

1905  J.  OKR  Problem  O.  Test.  xii.  435  A  more  moderate 
position  is  taken  by  Dr.  Driver. 

6.  A/us.  The  arrangement  of  the  constituent  notes 
of  a  chord,  with  respect  to  their  order,  or  to  the 
intervals  between  them,  (t  See  also  quot.  1753.) 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Position,  .m  mu-ir,  i*  used 
for  the  putting  down  the  hand  in  beating  time.  1880  \V.  S. 
ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  17  In  whatever  position 
they  may  be  taken,  Consonant  Intervals  remain  always 
consonant ;  Dissonant  Intervals,  dissonant. 

II.  7.  The  place  occupied  by  a  thing,  or  in 
which  it  is  put ;  situation,  site,  station.  In  posi- 
tion^ in  its  (his,  etc.)  proper  or  appropriate  place ; 
so  out  of  position. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Ter&p.  a  H  iij,  Yf  ye  knowe 
parfytely  the  posycyon,&  fygure  of  all  the  bladder.  1570 
BiLt.iNGsi.EY  Euclid  I.  i.  i  A  poynt  is  material!,  and  re- 
quireth  position  and  place.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und,  n.  xiii. 
§  10.  77  That  our  Idea  of  Place  is  nothing  else,  but  such  a 
relative  Position  of  any  thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.  v.,  The  Respect  of  a  Planet  in 
Astrological  Figure,  to  other  Planets  and  Parts  of  the 
Figure,  is  called  his  Position.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyc/.  *.v., 
A  line  is  said  to  be  given  in  position,  .when  its  situation, 
bearing,  or  direction,  with  regard  to  some  other  line,  is 
given.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Sun*.  25  Having 
the  Distance  and  Position  of  two  Points  A  and  B.  1840 
LAKDNER  Geont.  20  The  apparent  position  of  an  object  is 
a  term  used  in  science  to  express  the  position  of  the  object 
so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  the  sight.  1850  MeCosn 
Div.  Govt,  in.  ii.  (1874)  351  The  view  which  we  get  of  an 
object  depends  on  the  position  which  we  take.  1874  In 
position  (see  POSITION  v.  ij.  1876  TAIT  Rfc.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc. 
i.  (ed.  2)  14  Position  is  a  purely  space  relation  or  geometrical 
conception. 

b.  Phrases. 

Angle  of  position  :  (a)  The  angle  between  any  two  points 
subtended  at  the  eye;  (6)  Astron.  The  angle  between  (he 
circles  of  declination  and  latitude  of  a  celestial  body; 
(c)  The  angle  between  the  hour  circle  passing  through  a 
celestial  body,  and  the  line  joining  it  and  a  neighbouring 
celestial  body;  so  in  Geot?.t  the  angle  between  the  meridian 
of  a  place  and  the  great  circle  passing  through  it  and  some 
other  place.  Circle  of  position  :  any  one  of  six  great  circles 
of  the  celestial  sphere  passing  through  the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon.  Gun  opposition  :  a  heavy  field-gun, 
not  designed  for  executing  quick  movements. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  xxviii.  H  iv,  Notyng  vppon  you  re 
slate  the  angle  of  position  from  the  dimeticnt  to  the  lyne 
fiduciall.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  K.  iij  b,  Then  turne  the  Diameter  of 
your  Semicircle,  to  euery  Towne,  Village,  Hauen,  Rode,  or 
suche  like, .  .noting  therewithall  in  some  Table  by  it  selfe 
the  Degrees  cut  by  the  Alhidada  in  the  Circle,  which  I  call 
the  Angles  of  Position.  1669  STURMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  vn. 
xtx.  31  Circles  of  Position  ..  do  all  cross  one  another  in 
the  North  and  South  Points  of  the  Meridian.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Circles  of  position,  are  six  great  circles 
passing  through  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  the 
horizon,  and  dividing  the  equator  into  twelve  equal  parts. 
1811  WoooHOL'SE  Astron.  viti.  58  Angle  of  Position.  1858 
GREENER  Gunnery  126  This  result  once  secured,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  field-piece  or  gun  of  position  would  become  a  rifle 
on  a  large  scale.  1900  Daily  AVav  10  Jan.  8/3  The 
iz.pounder  quick-firing  garrison  artillery  gun  of  12  cwt.,.  .is 
neither  a  field  gun  nor  a  gun  of  position. 

c.  Mil.  A  site  chosen   for  occupation  by  an 
army,  usually  as  having  a  strategic  value. 

1781  GIBBON  Dtcl.  fy  f.  xviii.  II.  118  To  compel  his  adver- 
sary to  relinquish  this  advantageous  position.  18*0  SCOTT 
Monast.  ii,  A  position  of  considerable  strength,  a  1839 
PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  ix  On,  on  !  take  forts  and  storm 
positions.  1890  NICOLAY  &  HAY  Lincoln  VIII.  ix.  941 
General  Meade.  .manoeuvred  to  select  a  position  where  he 
would  have  the  advantage. 

8.  Phonology.  The  situation  of  a  vowel  in  an  open 
or  closed  syllable ;  spec,  in  Gr.  and  L.  Prosody t  the 
situation  of  a  short  vowel  before  two  consonants 
or  their  equivalent,  i.  e.  before  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable,  making  the  syllable  metrically  long, 
as  in  in-fer-ret-que,  con-vex-l  —  ton-rec-sL 

In  such  cases  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  row*/  was  '  long 
by  position  ' ;  but  the  evidence  of  Greek  and  the  history  of 
the  sounds  in  Romanic  show  that  the  vowel  remained  short, 
while  the  syllable  was  metrically  long.  When  both  con- 
sonants could  be  taken  to  the  following  syllable,  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  might  be  *  in  position  '  or  not,  as  in  tt-ne-bras 
or  te-neb-ras.  In  English  and  the  modern  languages 
generally,  a  long  stressed  vowel  is  often  shortened  by  posi- 
tion, as  in  weal,  wealth  ;  deem,  dem  ster\  nottsr,  husband, 
Lynet  Lynton, 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  Wlcs.  (Grosart)  I.  ro6  Posi- 
tion neither  maketh  *horte,  nor  long  in  oure  Tongue,  but  so 
far  re  as  we  can  get  hir  good  leaue.  15831  STANYHURST  /Eneis 
(Arb.)  12  And  soothly..yf  the  conjunction  .-*x/r*were  made 
common  in  English,  yt  were  not  amisse,  although  yt  bee 
long  by  position.  1773  ASH,  Position  (in  grammar)  the 
state  of  a  vowel  placed  before  two  consonants.  1876 
KENNEDY  Public  School  Lat.  Gram.  512  In  the  words  /&/*, 
ntSstls  both  syllables  are  long  by  nature :  infftctris  stit>stint 
the  four  syllables,  whose  vowels  are  short  by  nature,  are  all 
lengthened  by  position.  H  does  not  give  position  any  more 
than  the  aspirate  in  Greek. 

9.  fig.  The  situation  which  one  metaphorically 
occupies  in  relation  to  others,  to  facts,  or  to  circum- 
stances ;  condition. 

1817  DISRAELI  /  Vr>.  Grey  v.  xii,  Do  not  believe  that  I  ( 
one  who  would  presume  an  instant  on  my  position.     1843 
PRESCOTT  Mexico  i.  vi.  (1864^  65  Trier*  i*  no  position  which 


POSITION. 

affords  such  scope  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man,  as    > 
that  occupied  by  an  absolute  ruler  over  a  nation  imperfectly 
civilised.     1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  49  In  a  few 
weeks  he  had  changed  the  relative  position  of  all  the  states 


special  political  position— for  up  to  now  it  has  been  that 
rather  than  an  office. 

III.  1O.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  position-relation  ^ 
-value ;  position  angle  =  angle  of  position  (7  b) ; 
position-artillery,  heavy  field-artillery;  cf.  gun 
of  position  in  7  b ;  so  position -battery ;  position 
error,  the  variation  of  a  watch  when  laid  in  certain 
positions ;  position -finder,  an  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  a  gunner  is  enabled  to  aim  a  cannon  at 
an  object  not  visible  to  him;  position-light, 
a  light  carried  by  a  ship  which  is  in  company  with 
others  to  indicate  its  course  at  night ;  position 
micrometer  :  see  quot. ;  t  position  poet,  ?  a  poet 
who  composes  short  pieces  containing  definite 
statements  (as  in  commendation  of  a  person). 

1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  170  The  angle  between  the 
pole  projected  on  the  Sun's  disc  and  the  north  point  is  what 
we  call  the  ^position  angle.  1898  E.  A.  CAMPBELL  (title) 
Lectures  on  *  Position  Artillery.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch 
•V  Clockm.  24  Only  the  finer  class  of  watches.. are  as  a  rule 
tested  for  *position  errors.  Position  errors.. are  often  con- 
founded with  a  want  of  isochronism.  i388  Daily  News 
16  July  3^3  The  sum  of  25, coo/,  was  paid  to  Major  Watkin 
for  an  invention  of  a  *pos  it  ion -finder.  I9jo»  SLOANE  Stand. 
Electr.  Diet.  428  The  Position  Finder  is  a  simplification 
and  amplification  of  the  Range  Finder.  1897  Daily  News 
30  Aug.  6/7  When  altering  the  course  of  his  ship,  the  *posi- 
tion  lights  were  omitted  to  be  hoisted.  1864  WEBSTER, 
*  Position-micrometer,  a  micrometer  for  measuring  angles 
of  position,  having  a  single  thread  or  wire  which  is  carried 
round  the  common  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass, 
and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 
1589  NASHE  Pref,  Greeners  Menaphon  (Arb.)  14  Epitaphers, 
and  *position  Poets  haue  wee  more  than  a  good  many. 
1881  BROADHOUSE  Afus.  A  cottstics  $83  The  "position-relation 
of  any  two  notes  forming  a  given  interval  is  always  exactly 
the  same.  1849  OTTE  tr.  Hnmboldt's  Cosmos  II,  597  Nine 
figures  or  characters,  according  to  their  *posit  ion  -value, 
under  the  name  of  the  system  of  the  abacus. 

Hence  Post* tion less  a.,  without  a  position. 

1887  W.  JAMES  in  Mind  XII.  27  Positionless  at  first,  it 
[a  particular  kind  of  feeling!  n°  sooner  appears  in  the  midst 
of  a  gang  of  companions  than  it  is  found  maintaining  the 
strictest  position  of  its  own. 

Position  (pozijan),  v,     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  or  appro- 
priate position  ;  to  place. 

1817  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  151  Had  I.  .positioned 


Bosw. 'SMITH  Carthage  392  Arms  were  extemporised 
for  an  adequate  number  of  citizens,  and  the  city  was  somehow 
put  into  a  position  to  stand  a  siege. 

b.  Place  in  the  social  scale ;    social  state  or   ] 
standing ;  status ;  rank,  estate. 

1865  TROLI.OPE  Bclton  Est.  xi,  His  position  in  society  was 
excellent  and  secure.     1868  Digby's   Voy.  Medit,  Pref.  34    I 
A  man  of  considerable  position.     1896  Harper's  Mag.  Apr. 
701/2  I've  got  a  good  position   now,  one   that   I'm  not 
ashamed  to  ask  you  to  share. 

c.  An  official  situation,  place,  or  employment. 


a  proper  posi  ^ 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  23  Feb.,  A  brace  of  submarine 
guns  in  the  bows  . .  positioned  so  as  to  discharge  their  pro* 
jectiles  at  a  depth  often  feet  below  the  water  line. 
b.  To  determine  the  position  of;  to  locate. 

1881  H.  W.  NICHOLSON  From  Sword  to  Share  vi.  40  The 
later  geological  observation,,  .positioning  the  earliest  vol- 
canic action,  in  this  group,  on  the  island  of  Kanai,  and  the 
latest  on  that  of  Hawaii. 

1 2.  intr.  To  take  up  one*s  position ;  to  lay 
down  a  position  or  principle.  Obs.  rare. 

1678  O.  HEVWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1881)  II.  196  M'  Thorp  '' 
position'd  on  this  thesis.  1703  J.  RVTHER  Def.  Glorious  \ 
Gosp.  Pref,,  He  had  preached  and  position'd. 

HencePosi'tioned///.a.,placed, situated;  having    i 
or  occupying  a  position  (social  or  other) ;  Posi:- 
tioning  vbl,  sd.,   putting  in   position  ;   in  Chesst 
arrangement  of  the  men  in  an  advantageous  position. 

1867  F.  W.  COSENS  in  Athenaeum  29  June  846/3  A  very 
rich  maiden  more  highly  positioned  than  himself.  1896 
CHESHIRE  Hastings  Chess  Tourtt,  348  His  style  of  play 
is  firm  and  tenacious,  aiming  at  accurate  positioning  and 
steady  crushing  rather  than  at  brilliant  attacks  or  rapid 
finishes. 

Positional  (pozi-Janal),  a.  [f.  POSITION  sb.  + 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  position. 

1571   DIGGES  Pantom.  \.  xxxiv.  K  iv,  The  concourse  or 
meeting  of  semblable  positionall  lines.    1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE    i 
Pseud.  Ep.  M.  vii.  102  A  strange  conceit,.,  ascribing  unto    '• 
plants  positionall  operations,  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
Loadstone.     1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  157  A  Magnet.,     j 
acquires  a  new  one  [Magnetical  vigour],  according  to  the 
positional    Laws   in   its   Refrigeration.     1879  THOMSON  & 
TAIT  Nat.  Phil.    I.,  i.  §  343  A  system  so  constituted  that    j 
the  positional  forces  are  proportional  to  displacements  and 
the  motional  to  velocities.     1881   R.  ELLIS  in  Academy    ] 
9  Apr.  256/1  Why  has   not  Mr.   Butler  ..  reproduced   the 
Greek  metre  exactly,  or  at  least  with  that  positional  quan- 
tity which  seems  mdst  nearly  tcr^pproach  it?     1883  D.  H. 
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WHRELEK  By-Ways  of  Lit.  x.  188  The  possessive  form  in  '^s 
stands  side  by  side,  .with  the  positional  possessive,.. God's 
love  or  the  love  of  God.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Posi- 
tional co-ordinatis  (Mfch.),  quantities,  employed  to  fix 
a  system,  occurring  explicitly  in  expressions  for  kinetic  and 
potential  energies. 

Positive  (p?°zitiv),  a.  and  sl>.  Forms :  4 
positif,  -ityue,  -etyve,  4-5  -itife,  4-7  -itiue,  5 
-ityve,  -ytyfe,  -atyue,  6  -ytive,  -etyfe,  6- 
positive  (4-7  poss-).  [ME.  positif,  a.  F.  positif 
(I3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  characterized  by  laying 
down  or  by  being  laid  down,  ad.  L.  fositiv-iis,  in 
grammar,  positive,  f.  posil-us,  pa.  pple.  aiponVre  to 
place,  put,  lay  down  :  see  -IVE.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  Connected  with  the  notion  of  formal,  explicit, 
or  dogmatic  laying  down  of  any  statement. 

1.  Formally  laid  down  or  imposed  ;  arbitrarily 
or  artificially  instituted;  proceeding  from  enact- 
ment or  custom  :  conventional ;  opp.  to  natural. 

kal - 


(1880)  392  1-bounden  oonly  by  a  posityue  lawe.  1467-8  Rolls 
of  Parit.  V.  622/2  All  the  Lawes  of  the  world.,  which 
resteth  in  thre:.  .the  Lawe  of  God,  Lawe  of  nature  and 
posityve  Lawe.  1594  W.  CI.ERKE  Triall  of  Bastardie 
(title-p.)  A  Table  of  the  Leuitical,  English,  and  Positiue 
Canon  Catalogues.  1644  BULWER  Chirol.  3  Habits  of  the 
Hand  are  purely  natural!,  not  positive.  1651  HOBBRS 
Leviath.  ii.  xxyi.  (1839)  271  Again,  of  positive  laws  some  are 
human,  some  divine ;  and  of  human  positive  laws,  some  are 
distributive,  some  penal,  c  i7«oWARBURTON  Un/niH.  Papers 
(1841)  273  The  question  is.. whether  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath  was  a  natural  or  positive  duty?  1845  STEPHEN 
Ctnam.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  1 1.  34  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
it  [copyright]  became  the  subject  of  positive  regulation.  1883 
J.  M.  LIGHTWOOD  (title)  The  Nature  of  Positive  Law.  1901 
FAIRBAIRN  Pltilos.  Relig.  in.  I.  iv.  5  Positive  is  public  law, 
proclaimed  and  upheld  by  some  public  authority. . .  Founded 
religions  are  by  the  very  necessities  of  their  origin  positive. 

2.  Explicitly    laid    down ;     expressed    without 
qualification  ;  admitting  no  question  ;   stated,  ex- 
plicit, express,  definite,  precise;  emphatic;  t ob- 
jectively certain. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  49  It  is  as  possitiue,  as  the 
earth  is  firme,  that  Falstafle  is  there.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  iv. 
ii.  25.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  f  27  To.. give  in  his 
positive  answer  to  the  following  Articles.  1670  COTTON 
Kspernon  II.  VII.  311  [They]  resolv'd  in  the  end  upon  a  posi- 
tive night,  wherein  with  four  Companies  of  Swisse  to  surprize 
him  in  his  own  house,  c  1709  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
to  Mrs,  Hewet  Nov.,  Positive  orders  oblige  us  to  go  to- 
morrow. 1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Ag'ric.  Perth  437  A  positive 
rotation  of  crops  need  not  be  prescribed  in  ihe  lease,  except 
to  an  ignorant  peasantry.  1810  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks 
Lift  It  Writ.  (1832)  III.  254  Positive  assertion  is  not  always 
polite.  1827  JARMAN  Powell's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  7  An 
express  and  positive  devise  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
reason  assigned,  nor  by  inference  and  argument  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  will.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2) 
I.  App.  702  A  strong  presumption,  though  it  does  not  reach 
positive  proof. 

3.  Of  persons :  Confident  in  opinion  or  assertion ; 
convinced,   assured,    very    sure ;    also,   being    or 
expressing  oneself  over-sure  ;    opinionated,  coclc- 
sure,  dogmatic,  dictatorial. 

1663  Phil-  Trans.  I.  105  He  is  pretty  positive  that.. no 
rational  Account  can  be  given.  170*  POPE  Jan.  <$•  May 
144  Each  wondrous  positive,  and  wondrous  wise.  1731 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  §  14  He  is  positive  as  to  the  being 
of  God.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  146  Where  men  of  judg- 
ment creep  and  feel  their  way,  The  positive  pronounce 
without  dismay.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I. 
i.  9  note,  Ussher  is  positive  that  Ihe  visit  occurred.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  265  Nor  is  Socrates  positive  of  any- 
thing but  the  duty  of  enquiry.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Clov. 
Foot  II.  i.  16  Are  you  sure  ?.  .Pretty  positive. 
II.  Unqualified,  unrelated,  absolute. 

4.  Gram.   Applied  to  the  primary  form  of  an 
adjective  or  adverb,  which  expresses  simple  quality, 
without  qualification,  comparison,  or  relation  to 
increase  or  diminution.     (See  also  B.  I.) 

1447  BOKENHAM  iS"<y«/ys(Roxb.)i6i  Be  twyx  them  tweyn 
owyth  no  more  to  be  Than  is  be  twyn  a  posatyve  and  a 
comparatyve  degre.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.  B  iv,  The 
comparattue  exceedeth  the  positiue.  1669  MILTON  Grammar 
Wks.  (1847)  460/2  There  be  two  degrees  above  the  positive 
word  itself,  the  comparative,  and  superlative.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I,  Positive  Degree  of  Comparison  in  Grammar, 
is  that  which  signifies  the  Thina;  simply  and  absolutely,  with- 
out comparing  it  with  others  ;  it  belongs  only  to  Adjectives. 
1873  MORRIS  Hist.  Outl.  Eng.  Accid.  §  109  There  are  three 
degrees  of  comparison  :  the  positive,  high ;  the  comparative, 
higher',  the  superlative,  highest. 

6.  Having  no  relation  to  or  comparison  with 
other  things ;  free  from  qualifications,  conditions, 
or  reservations  ;  absolute,  unconditional ;  opposed 
to  relative  and  comparative. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4  Cr.  n.  iii.  7o  Patroclus  is  a  foole 
positiue.  ^1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  24  A  positiue  argument, 
is  that  which  is  attributed  simply,  and  absolutely  considered 
in  it  selfe:  not  compared  with  others.  1713  BERKELEY 
Hylas  4-  Phil.  i.  Wks.  1871  I.  290  You  have  no  idea  at  all, 
neither  relative  nor  positive,  of  Matter.  1721  BRADLEY 
Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  92  Such  as  feed  upon  raw  Flesh  are 
positive  in  their  Ferocity.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
Beauty  is  no  positive  thine,  but  depends  on  the  different 
tastes  of  the  people.  1867  FREKMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  v.  428 
Two  hills  of  slight  positive  elevation,  but  which  seem  of  con- 
siderable height  in  the  low  country. 


POSITIVE. 

b.  colloq.  That  is  absolutely  what  is  expressed 
by  the  sb. ;  nothing  less  than,  downright,  *  perfect'; 
'  out-and-out'. 

1802  SYD.  SMITH  li'ks.  (1867)  I,  15  Nothing  short  of 
a  positive  miracle  can  make  him  an  acute  reasoner.  1838 
GRANVILLE  Spas  Germ.  253  It  is  impossible  for  the  less  bold 
and  the  timid.,  to  stem  the  positive  mobs  by  which  the 

fortico  and  spnce  before  the  Miihlbrunn  are  besieged.  1853 
.YTTOX  My  Novel  x.  x,  You  are  a  positive  enigma.     1889 
GRETTON  Memory's  Harkb,  47  The  excitement,  the  positive 
panic  throughout  the  town,  when  the  news  came. 

III.  Having  relation  only  to  matters  of  fact. 
0.  Dealing  only  with  matters   of  fact  and  ex- 
perience ;   practical,  realistic ;   not  speculative  or 
theoretical. 

Positive  philosophy,  the  philosophic  system  of  Comte  : 
=  POSITIVISM  i. 

1594  CAREW  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  x.  (1596)  140  This 
selfe  difference  there  is  between  the  School  e-dmine  and  the 
positiue,  that  the  one  knoweth  the  cause  of  whatsoever 
importeth  his  faculty  ;  and  the  other  the  propositions  which 
are  verefied,  and  no  more.  1642  HowKLL^-Vn  Tra-v,  (Arb.) 
30  The  one  addicts  himselfe  for  the  most  part  to  the  study 
of  the  Law  and  Canons,  ihe  other  to  Positive  and  Schoole 
Divinity.  1856  BAGEHOT  Lit.  Stud.  (1879)  II.  26  He 
[Gibbon]  was  what  common  people  call  a  matter-of-fact 
reader,  and  philosophers  now-a-days  a  positive  reader. 

1864  F.  Ii.  BARTON  in  Soc.  Sc.  Rev.  Mar.  214  The  teachers  of 
the  Positive  Religion  of  Humanity  hold  that  al!  theology  has 
been  an  attempt  of  man  to  explain  his  relationship  to  the 
forces  of  nature  to  which  he  is  subjected.  1875  BRIDGES  tr. 
Comte^s  Syst.  Positii'e  Pol.  \.  39  The  charge  of  Materialism 
which  is  often  made  against  Positive  philosophy  is  of  more 
importance. 

D.  Dealing  with  facts,  apart  from  any  theory  ; 
cf.  OBJECTIVK  a.  3  b.  rare. 

1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Commit).  II.  Ixxv.  619  Stating  in 
a  purely  positive,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  'objective  ',  way, 
what  the  Americans  think  about  the  various  features  of 
their  system. 

c.  Of  a  conjunction :  Introducing  a  subordinate 
clause  which  states  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  hypo- 
thesis ;  e.  g.  he  did  as  he  was  told  ;  he  came  because 
he  was  invited. 

1797  Encyd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VIII.  79/2  As  to  the  continu- 
atives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  such  as  i/,  an  ;  or  posi- 
tive, such  as  because,  therefore,  as,  &c. 

7.  Actual,  real ;  sensible,  concrete,  rare. 
Positive  image  —  real  image  :  see  REAL  a.  i  e. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  \\.  18  In  concave  mirrors  there  is,  in 
all  cases,  a  positive  image  of  the  object  formed  in  front  of 
the  mirror,  excepting  when  the  object  is  placed  between  the 
principal  focus  and  the  mirror.  1856  MKS,  BROWNING  Aur. 
Leigh  i.  262  The  skies  themselves  looked  low  and  positive, 
As  almost  you  could  touch  them  with  a  hand.  1897  W.  P. 
KER  Epic  <$•  Romance  9  Its  motives  of  action  are  mainly 
positive  and  sensible, — cattle,  sheep,  piracy,  abduction, 
merchandise,  recovery  of  stolen  goods,  revenge. 

IV.  Having  real  existence;  opposed  to  negative, 

8.  Consisting  in  or  characterized  by  the  presence 
or  possession,  and  not  merely  by  the  absence  or 
want,  of  features  or  qualities;   of  an  affirmative 
nature.     Often  opposed  to  NEGATIVE  a.  5. 

1618  E.  ELTON  Exj>.  Rom.  »// (1622)  456  The  corruption 
of  nature,  .is  a  positive  thing,  and  hath  a  real  being.  1643 
PRVNNE  Sow.  Power  ParL  iv.  App.  130  Here  all  the  kings 
of  the  Israelites,  .are  strictly  bound  by  Gbd  himself  to  nega- 
tive and  positive  conditions.  1719  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks. 
1874  II.  68  Ease  from  misery  occasioning  for  some  time 
the  greatest  positive  enjoyment.  1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos. 
Light,  etc.  134  Cold  is  an  element  as  positive  as  heat ;  for, 
cold  in  bodies  is  the  negative  of  heat,  as  much  as  heat  is 
the  negative  of  cold.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  122 
The  exceptions  are  forgotten ; . .  it  is  the  character  of  nega- 
tive events  to  lay  less  firmly  hold  of  the  mind  than  positive 
ones.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  viii,  There  are 
blondes  who  are  such  simply  by  deficiency  of  coloring 
matter,— negative  or  -washed  blondes.  . .  There  are  others 
that  are  shot  through  with  golden  light,  with  tawny  or 
fulvous  tinges  in  various  degree,— positive  or  staine ^blondes, 
dipped  In  yellow  sunbeams.  1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  vi. 
185  Relieved  by  positive  colour. 

b.  Of  a  term,  etc.:  Denoting  the  presence  or 
possession,  as  opposed  to  the  absence,  of  a  quality. 


qualities  that  appertain  to  the  phenomena  designated  mind. 
1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  ii.  66  Negative  forms  of 
speech  and  thought  are  continually  employed  to  express 
positive  ideas.  *  Discord  ',  *  disunion  ',  '  anarchy  ',  have  a 
very  positive  meaning. 

9.  Alg.  Of  a  quantity :  Greater  than  zero ;  addi- 
tive: the  opposite  of  NEGATIVES.  6.  Positive  sign  \ 
the  sign  + ,  used  to  mark  a  positive  quantity. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Positive  Quantities  in 
Algebra,  are  such  as  are  of  a  Real  and  Affirmative  Nature, 
and  either  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have  the  Affirmative  or 
Positive  Sign  +  before  them.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  74, 
A.  is  any  positive  whole  Number  greater  than  o.  1827 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  167  When  a  quantity  is  found 
without  a  sign,  it  is  understood  to  be  positive,  or  have  the 
sign  +  prefixed.  1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  i.  2  Cases 
in  which  the  result  of  progress  has  not  been  positive  in 
adding,  but  negative  in  taking  away. 

b.  Hence:  Reckoned,  situated,  or  tending  in 
the  direction  which  (naturally  or  arbitrarily)  is 
taken  as  that  of  increase,  progress,  or  onward 
motion.  The  opposite  of  NEGATIVE  a.  8. 

'  1873  MAXWELL  EU-ctr.  *>•  Magn.  I.  24  If  the  actual  rotatior 
of  the  earth  from  west  to  east  is  taken  positive.  ip75 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs"  Bot.  677  Its  negative,  heliotropism 


POSITIVE. 

is.. only  a  special  caw  of  positive  1ifli,>tropi-.m.  1893  SIR  R. 
HA:  I.  Story  <]/Suu  170  The  angle  between  the  pole  projected 
on  the  Sun's  disc  and  the  north  point,  .is  reckoned  as  posi- 
tive if  it  lies  towards  the  left,  that  is,  to  the  east. 

10.  Electr.  Applied  to  that  form  of  electricity 
•which  is  produced  by  rubbing  glass  with  *ilk  ; 
vitreous:  opposed  to  NEGATIVE  a.  7.  (For  the 
reason  of  this  use  see  qnot.  1812.) 

»755  K-  MMITIM  Mag.  Arts  fy  Sci.  322  What  they  had 
observed  of  positive  and  negative  Klectricily.  1770 


variably  tin;  same,  whether  they  and  the  rod  were  loaded 
with  positive  or  negative  electricity.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY 
C'ftcm.  rhtlos.  127  The  terms  negative  and  positive  electri- 
city have  been  likewise  adopted  on  the  idea  that  the  phe- 
nomena depend  upon  .1  peculiar  subtile  fluid  which  becomes 
in  excess  in  the  vitreous  and  deficient  in  icsinous  bodies. 
1830  Penny  (Jycl.  XIV.  283/1  It  will  be  easy  to  observe  the 
analogy  between  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  magnet- 
isms [Austral  and  Boreal],  and  those  of  positive  with  nega- 
tive electricities.  1876  PHEECE  &  SIVF.WRIGHT  Telegraphy 
3  By  an  arbitrary  convention  the  electricity  excited  on  glass 
has  been  called  positive,  while  that  excited  on  sealing-«a\ 
has  been  called  negative.  All  electrified  bodies  are  either 
positively  or  negatively  electrified. 

jig.  1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  m.  x,  Drudgism  the  Nega- 
tive, Dandyism  the  Positive  :  one  attracts  hourly  towards  it 
and  appropriates  all  the  Positive  Electricity  of  the  nation 
mamely,  the  Money  thereof) ;  the  other  is  equally  busy  with 
the  Negative  (that  is  to  say  the  Hunger). 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  the 
presence  or  production  of,  positive  electricity  ;  spec. 
noting  that  member  of  a  voltaic  couple  which  is 
most  acted  upon  by  the  solution,  and  from  which 
a  current  of  positive  electricity  proceeds. 

1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  191  Oxygen  and  acids. .are  natu- 
rally negative ;  hydrogen  and  inflammable  bodies,  in  general, 
and  alkalies,  positive.  i8t>  Sin  H.  DAVY  Clum.  Phitos,  321 
Oxygene  will  separate  at  the  positive  surface,  and  small 
metallic  globules  will  appear  at  the  negative  surface.  1815 
J.  SMITH  Fatiorama  Sc.  *  Art  II.  243  If  a  tourmalin  be 
cut  into  several  parts,  each  piece  will  have  its  positive  and 
negative  poles,  corresponding  to  the  positive  and  negative 
sides  of  tne  original  stone.  1836-41  I'.K ANDI;  Chem.  (ed.  5) 
355  The  conductor  to  which  thecusmon  is  attached  is  called 
the  negative  conductor;  the  other  collects  the  electricity  of 
the  glass,  and  is  called  the  positive  conductor.  1876  PREECK 
&  SWEWBICHT  Telegraphy  12  The  zinc  is  named  the  positive 
plate  or  element,  the  copper  the  negative  plate  or  element. 
1885  WATSON  &  BURBURV  Math.  Th.  EUctr.  ff  Magn.  L 
343  From  284°  to  330°  iron  is  positive  to  copper  and  negative 
to  lead  ;  above  330°  lead  is  positive  to  copper  and  negative 
to  iron.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Dec.  10/2  The  bare  Iraill 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  track  being  the  return  or 
negative,  and  the  protected  one  at  the  side  the  '  live '  or 
positive  rait. 

11.  Magnetism.  Applied  to  the  north-seeking 
pole  of  a  magnet,  and  the  corresponding  (south) 
pole  of  the  earth,  or  the  direction  in  which  such  a 
pole  is  impelled  by  another  or  by  an  electric 
current. 


1133 

f    to  avoid  circumlocution  the  author  employs  the  terms  Aw/-    , 
ttve  and  negative  to  express  rt  spectively  pictures  in  uhi<  ii 
the  lights  and  shades  are  the  same  as  in  nature. .and  in 
which  they  are  opposite;  that  is,  light  representing  shade,    ' 
and  shade  light.     1841  Fox  TALSOT  Specif,  of  Patent  No.    I 
8843  The  portrait,  .is  a  negative  one,  and  from  this  a  posi*    | 
live  copy  may  be  obtained.    1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  faint,    i 
r  19  The  artist  works  upon  a  very  Uint  positive  '  impression  ',    j 
.  .and  entirely  covers  it  with  body  colour,  or  equally  opaque    ! 
coloured  crayons,  with  the  express  intention  of  concealing 
the  tone  of  the  photograph.   1881  Li- BROCK  in  Nature  i  Sept. 
410/2  He ..  by  obtaining  a  negative  rendered  it  possible  to 
take  off  any  number  of  positive,  or  natural,  copies  from  one 
original  picture. 

V.  Adapted  to  be  placed  or  set  down  (literally). 
14.  Positive  organ :  a  small  organ,  orig.  app. 
portable,  but  placed  upon  a  stand  when  played, 
(as  distinct  from  a.  portative  organ,  which  could  be 
played  while  being  carried  in  procession) ;  often 
used  formerly  as  an  addition  to  the  large  organ  in 
a  church  (the  same  as  chair  organ  or  CHOIK  ORGAN 
in  its  early  form),  and  recently  revived  in  some 
churches. 

1797-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.  v.  Organ,  Church  organs  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  viz.  the  main  body  of  the  organ,  called  the 
great  organ ;  and  the  positive,  or  little  organ,  which  is 


which  is  condensed  or  redundant  in  the  positive  pole.  1873 
MAXWELL  Electr.  n  Magu.{it&i)  II.  19-20  In  speaking  of  a 
line  of  magnetic  force  we  shall  always  suppose  it  to  be 
traced  from  magnetic  south  to  magnetic  north,  and  shall  call 
this  direction  positive.  In  the  same  way.. the  end  of  the 
magnet  which  points  north  is  reckoned  the  positive  end. 
We  shall  consider  Austral  magnetism,  that  is,  the  magnetism 
of  that  end  of  a  magnet  which  points  north,  as  positive. 
b.  Jig.  (from  10  and  1 1.  Cf.  POLE  si.*  9.) 
1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serm.  331  Of  the  positive  pole,  on 
the  other  hand,  language  to  the  following  purport  is  the 
usual  exponent.  1844  KMERSON  Ess.,  Char.  \vks.  (Bohn) 
II.  38^  Everything  in  nature  is  bipolar,  or  has  a  positive  and 
negative  pole. 

12.  Optics,  a.  Of  a  double-refracting  crystal: 
Having  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ray  ;  opposed 
to  NEGATIVE  a.  g  a. 

1831  BRF.WSTER  Optics  xvii.  S  90.  147  In  some  [crystals) 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  towards  the  axis.. while 
in  others  it  is  refracted  from  the  axis.  In  the  first  case  the 
axis  is  called  a  positive  axis  of  double  refraction,  [bid. 
xxii.  196  The  positive  crystals,  such  as  zircon,  ice,  etc. 
c  i86$J.  WYLDE  in  CYnr.  Sc.  I.  79/3  Of  some  bodies  possessing 
positive  axes,  we  may  mention  quartz,  ice,  &c. :  whilst  Ice- 
land spar, . .  prussiate  of  potass,  &c.,  have  negative  axes. 

b.  1'ositive  eyepiece:  an  eyepiece  consisting  of 
two  plano-convex  lenses  having  their  convex  sides 
facing  each  other,  in  which  the  object  is  viewed 
beyond  both  lenses.  Cf.  NEGATIVE  a.  9  b. 

1841  BRANDR  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  s.v.  Telescope,  The  two  lenses 
are  usually  plano-convex,  with  the  convex  faces  towards  the 
object-glass... This  eye-piece  is  usually  called  the  negative 
eye-piece,  from  its  having  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  behind 
the  held-glass  [i.  e.  between  the  field-glass  and  the  eye-glass] ; 
..Another  modification .. is  called  the  positive  eye-piece, 
because  the  image  observed  is  before  both  lenses  [i.  e. 
between  the  field-gloss  and  the  object-glass],  1867  Hocr, 
Microsc.  L  ii.  51  The  positive  eye-piece  gives  the  best  view 
of  the  micrometer. 

O.  Said  of  a  visual  image  of  the  same  colour  or 
luminosity  as  the  original  sense-impression. 

1899  L.  HILL  Man.  Hum.  Physiol.  xxxv.  439  On  waking 
in  the  mornint;  in  a  dark  room  strike  a  match,  and  imme- 
diately blow  it  out  ;  a  positive  after-image  of  the  light  per- 
sists for  a  moment  and  then  gradually  dies  away. 

13.  Photogr.  Showing  the  lights  and  shades  as 
seen  in  nature.  Opposed  to  NEGATIVE  a.  10. 

1840  SIR  J.  HF.RSCHEI.  in  r>vc.  Key.  Sac.  IV.  206  In  order 
Vor.   VII. 


POSITIVISM. 

Original!  Language  of  the  Celts  .  .  to  be  Welsh.  1699 
BENTLIY  Phot.  90,  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  my  own  Judg. 
ment,  or  to  determin  positively  on  either  side.  1730  in 
Swi/t'l  Lett.  (1766)  II.  121  You  would  not  so  positively 
affirm  this  fact  ..  without  knowing  the  ceitain  truth.  1800 
Mcd.  "Jnil.  IV.  139  Had  he  positively  contradicted  my 
assertion,  I  could  have  answered  and  confuted  him  in  one 
word.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  53  A  large  body  of 
Protestants,  .regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlawful. 

2.  Not  comparatively  or  relatively  ;   absolutely, 
simply  ;  in  itself. 

1597  BACON  CouL-rs  Goo,t  .(•  Evilln.  Ess.  (Arb.)  146  '1  he 
good  or  euil.  .may  be  esteemed  good  or  euil  comparatiuely 
and  not  positiuely  or  simply.  1871  FREEMAN  .Vorm.  Coxy. 
IV.  xviii.  220  The  original  town  occupied  the  end  of  a  posi- 
tively small,  but  in  that  flat  resion,  considerable,  ridge  of 
higher  ground  overlooking  the  river  at  its  feet. 

3.  In  an  affirmative,  real  ,  or  actual  manner  ;  in 
relation  to  what  is,  as  distinguished  from  what  is 
not  ;  actually  ;  opposed  to  negatively. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  300  Prepositions  .  .  signifying 


Oxford  Times  26  ^fay  7/6  Wytham.    All  Saints'  Church. 
Opening  of  new  ' positive '  organ.    1905  Athensewn  8  July 
56/1  (Church  Hist.  Exhib.  St.  Albans)  The  Positive  organ    ' 
here  shown  has  four  stops,  and  is  circa  1600;  this  was  a 
larger  instrument,  and  was  placed  on  a  stand  during  use, 
but  it  could  be  moved  about  when  required. 
B.  sb.  (absol.  or  ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.) 

1.  Gram.   The  positive   degree  (see  A.  4'  ;    an 
adjective  or  adverb  in  the  positive  degree. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  28  We.  .forme  our  comparatives  and 
superlatyves  out  of  our  rxwytives.    c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit. 
Tongue  (1865)  30  The  positive  is  the  first  position  of  the 
noun  i  as,  soft,  hard.    1755  JOHNSON  Dict.,Gram.tQ( adjec- 
tives. ..The  termination  m  ish  maybe  accounted  in  some    { 
sort  a  degree  of  comparison,  by  which  the  signification  is 
diminished  below  the  positive,  as  black,  blackish.     1876 
MASON  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  §  108  Some  adjectives  which    i 
are  comparatives  in  origin  are  now  used  as  positives. 

2.  That  which   has   an   actual   existence,  or   is   j 
capable  of  being  affirmed  ;  a  reality. 

1610  T.  GRASGKR  Div.  Logike  93  Here  is  not  one  posi-    | 
tiue,  or  being  opposed  to  another  contrarie  positiue,  or    | 
being,  . .  but  the  affirmation,  position,    being    thereof^  is    ' 
opposed  to  negation,  deposition,   annihilation,    not    being 
thereof.     1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng.  Kpisc.  \.  v.  21  White  and 
Blacke  indeed  are  Both  positives,  but  so  is  not  Evill.     1878 
C.  J.  VAUGHAN  Earnest  Words  145  If  these  are  not  mere 
names  and  ideas,  but  realities,  and  facts,  and  positives. 

t«J.  That  which  arbitrarily  or  absolutely   pre-   \ 
scribes  or  determines.   Obs. 

i«8j  BAXTER  Paraphr.  ff.  T.  Rom.  vii.  8  A  great  num- 
ber of  Legal  Positives  and  Ceremonials  had  never  obliged 
me.  173*  WATF.RLAND  Script,  yittd.  in.  37  Positives.., 
while  under  Precept,  cannot  De  slighted  without  slighting 
Morals  also. 

4.  Elliptically  or  contextually  for  positive  quan- 
tity (see  A.  9);  positive  conjunct  ion  (see  A.  6  c);   j 
positive  plate,tnetal,  etc.  (see  A.  lob);  positive  organ   \ 
(see  A.  14)  ;  positive  colour  (see  A.  8) ;  etc. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Mathcsecs  35  To  Connect 
a  Negative  and  a  Positive,  is  to  make  the  one  destroy  the 
other.  [1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Positive,  in  music,  denotes 
the  little  organ  usually  behind,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  organist, 
played  with  the  same  wind.]  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  it.  ii.  (1765) 
244  The  Suppositives  denote  Connection,  but  assert  not 
actual  Existence  ;  the  Positives  imply  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  1881  SPOTTISWOODE  in  Nature  6  Oct.  549/2  The  i 
carbon  which  would  be  connected  with  the  copper  element 
of  a  Grove  battery,,  .and  which  is  called  the  positive,  is  the  I 
one  more  rapidly  consumed.  1885  A.  J.  HIPKISS  in  Grove  I 
Diet.  Mas.  IV.  305/2  The  organs  are  Orgel  (with  3  divisions 
of  pipes),  Positive  (a  chamber  organ),  Regale  (a  reed  organ), 
and  Portative  (pipe  regal).  1899  Daily  News  7  Feb.  6/3 
The  picture  is  light  in  key,  but  though  devoid  of  positives, 
save  in  the  faint  blue  background,  it  is  not  really  colourless. 

5.  Photos;?.  A  picture  in  which  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  the  same  as  in  nature:   opposed  to   \ 
NEGATIVE  sd.  8. 

1853  Fam.  Herald  3  Dec.  510/2  To  obtain  from  those 
pictures  good  prints  or  positives.  1883  Hardwich's  Pkotogr. 
Chem.  (cd.  Taylor)  188  Collodion  Positives  are  sometimes 
termed  direct,  because  obtained  by  a  single  operation. 

Hence  (nonce-tvds.')  Po'sittve  v.,  (a)  trans,  to   ; 
affirm  positively,  assert ;  (*)  to  produce  a  positive   • 
picture  of;  Fositl-val  a.,  see  quot. ;  Po'slttvize 
v.  trans.,  to  render  positive  or  real. 

1656  S.  H.  Cold.  Law  43,  I  may  safely  positive  it,  and  ! 
say,  that  neither  his  Highness .. nor  the  Parliament,  .might 
part  with  their  Powers.  1804  SALA  London^  up  to  Date  ii. 
17  Being  focussed,  negatived,  and  positived  in  that  apparel. 
1865  J.  GROTE  Moral  Ideals  (1876)  13  For  contrast  to  ideal 
in  its  adjective  sense,  I  shall  sometimes  use  the  word'/o-M- 
tivat.  Ibid.  93  The  notion  of  the  summum  bonum  was 
very  early  de-idealized  or  ppsitivized,  and  it  was  considered 
that  nothing  could.. be  considered  to  answer  to  this  descrip- 
tion except  tangible,  measurable,  describable  pleasure. 

Positively  (pf/itivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  positive  manner. 

1.  Definitely,  expressly,  explicitly,  directly,  down-   j 
right ;  with  assurance  or  confident  assertion. 

1593  NASHF.  Christ's  T.  83!),  I  positiuely  affirme  it  [the 

Plague]  is  for  sinne.     1641  HOWELL  for.  Trav.  (Arb.)  40 

!    Some  of  the  appiovedst  Antiquaries  positively  hold  the 


ey  are  rather  not  civ     tan  positi 

PAINE  Com.  Sense  (1791)  5  Society  is  produced  by  our 
wants,  and  go\  ei  nment  by  our  wickedness  ;  the  former 
promotes  our  happiness  positively,  by  uniting  our  affections  ; 
the  latter  negatively,  by  restraining  our  vices. 

4.  a.  Electr.  With  positive  electricity. 

1747  FRANKLIN  Lett.,  etc.  Wks.  1840  V.  186  Hence  have 
arisen  some  new  terms  among  us;  we  say  B  (and  bodies 
like  circumstanced)  is  electrized  positively  ;  A,  negatively. 
Or  rather,  B  is  electrized  fins  !  A,  minus.  1770  PRIESTLEY 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  rg;  The  result  was  invariably  the 
same  .  .  whether  the  jar  was  charged  positit  ely  or  negatively. 
1831  .Vat.  Philos.  If.  Electric,  ii.  849.  i3(U.  K.  Soc.)  When- 
ever they  [bodies]  contain  a  quantity  of  fluid  greater  than 
this,  they  are  said  to  be  positively  electrified,  or  to  have 
positive  electricity.  1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  «r  Magn.  I.  46 
A  positively  electrified  surface. 

D.  In  the  direction  taken  as  positive  or  primary. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  SacM  Bot.  677  In  the  ivy  .  .  the 
internodes  are  positively  heliotropic  when  young,  but  nega- 
tively when  old  before  growth  ceases.  Ibid,  [see  HELIO- 
TROPIC]. 

5.  Absolutely,  actually,  really  ;  indeed,  in  truth, 
truly.     (Qualifying  the  statement.) 

17.  .  SHERIDAN  Sclt.  Scand.  i.  i,  So,  Maria,  you  see  your 
lover  pursues  you  ;  positively  you  sha'n't  escape,  1813 
FOSTER  in  Life  ft  Corr.  (184^6)  II.  51  This  edition  has  under- 
gone positively  the  last  rcvisal.  1859  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett. 
(1883)  III.  2  Positively,  it  took  away  my  breath.  1886  W.J. 
TUCKER  E.  Evrope  159  His  Excellency  positively  hates  the 
sight  of  him. 

Fositiveness  (pjrzitivr.es).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  positive. 

1  1.  Keality  of  existence  ;  actuality,  affirmative 
nature.  Obs. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Ckar.  II.  i.  I  3.  28  Positiveness 
Thesis.  1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  302  The  Positive- 
ness  of  Sins  of  Omission,  is  in  the  Habitude  of  the  Will  only. 

2.  Subjective  certainty;  confidence,  assurance; 
expression  of  assuredness  ;  dogmatism,  obstinacy. 

1679  DRVDEN  Trains  \  Cress.  Ep.  Ded.,  He  v,as  brave 
without  Vanity,  and  knowing  without  Positiveness.  1711 
Couutrey-tHaifs  Let.  to  Corat  76  Posilheness  without 
Proof  is  Intolerable.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  I.  iv.  (1849) 
58  Authors  who,  from  the  positiveness  of  their  assertions, 
seem  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact.  1885  RANNEY 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Alar.  640/1  The  function  of  these,  .fibres 
is  not  yet  determined  with  positiveness. 

b.  Definiteness,  directness,  peremptoriness. 

1736  CARTE  Ormonde  II.  289  If  upon  the  literal  positive. 
ness  of  the  King's  directions  we  had  immediately  trans- 
mitted them  to  the  commissioners. 

Positivism  (py-zitiviz'm).  [ad.  F.  positivisine 
(Comte),  f.  positif,  -ive,  POSITIVE  :  see  -ISM  ;  la 
philosophic  positive  being  Comte  's  name  for  his 
system. 

La  philosophic  positive  occurs  first  in  St.  Simon  tntrod. 
au.i  Trap.  Heientif.,  CEuvres  I.  198.  Comte's  Philosophie 
positive  vol.  I  was  published  in  1830.] 

1.  A  system  of  philosophy  elaborated  by  Auguste 
Comte  from  1830  onwards,  which  recognizes  only 
positive  facts  and  observable  phenomena,  with  the 
objective  relations  of  these  and  the  laws  that  de- 
termine them,  abandoning  all  inquiry  into  causes 
or  ultimate  origins,  as  belonging  to  the  theological 
and  metaphysical  stages  of  thought,  held  to  be  now 
superseded  ;  also  a  religions  system  founded  upon 
this  philosophy,  in  which  the  object  of  worship  is 
Humanity  considered  as  a  single  corporate  being. 

1854  BRIMLEY  Ess.,  Cotute's  Positive  Philos.  330  We  are 
obliged  to  conclude,  then,  that  positivism  in  If,  Comle's 
hands,  while  pretending  to  take  upon  itself  ihe  regulation 
of  human  conduct,  fails  to  furnish  a  guiding  principle  for 
either  individuals  or  societies.  18*5  (title]  A  General  view 
of  Positivism.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Augusie 
Comte,  by  J.  H.  Bridges.  1866  J.  MARTINF.AU  Ess.  I.  21 
Such  deification  of  mortals,  .is  the  avowed  religion  of  posi- 
tivism. (i8«  (Nov.  8)  Huxt.ev  Phys.  Basis  Life  Lay 
Serm.  (1883)  140  In  fact  M.  Comte's  philosophy  in  practio 
might  be  compendiously  described  as  Catholicism  minus 
Christianity.  (Often  referred  to  as  '  Huxley's  well-k 
description  'or  'definition  of  Positivism  ')  ]  187$  BRIDGES 
tr.  Comte's  Syst.  Positive  Polity  I.  264  In  the  conception 
of  Humanity  the  three  essential  aspects  of  Posim  ism,  its 
subjective  principle,  its  objective  dogma,  ,  and  its  pacttM 
object,  are  united  189.  Uonisl  1  1.  261  Posuiv.sm  ,  I.  e.  the 
representation  of  facts  without  any  admixture  ot  theory  or 
mythology,  is  an  ide.il  which  in  its  purity  perhaps  will  never 
be  realised.  . 


FOSITIVIST. 

2.  a.  Definiteness,  peremptoriness.  b.  Cer- 
tainty, assurance :  =  POSITIVENESS  2. 

1854  GEO.  ELIOT  FenerbacKs  Essence  Chr.  (1881)  32  Israel 
is  the  most  complete  presentation  of  Positivism  in  religion. 
1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  150  The  meta- 
physicians can  never  rest  till  they  have  taken  their  watch  to 
pieces  and  have  arrived  at  a  happy  positivism  as  to  its 
structure,  though  at  the  risk  of  bringing  it  to  a  no-go.  1874 
P.  SMYTH  Our  inker,  v.  XXL  415  The  Doctor  ..  adopts  that 
with  positivism.  1894  E.  H.  BARKER  Two  Summers  in 
Gityenue  404  The  decision  and  positivism  of  the  Roman 
character. 

Fositivist  (pfzitivist).  [ad.  F.  posittviste,  f. 
as  prec. :  see  -IST.]  An  adherent  or  supporter  of 
POSITIVISM  ;  a  Comtist. 

1854  BRIMLEV  Ess.,  Comte*  s  Positive  P kilos.  324  A  posi- 
tivist  would  answer. .  that  conscious  ignorance  is  better  than 
chimerical  fancies,  which  not  only  themselves  mislead,  but 
prevent  the  growth  of  true  doctrine.  1868  Sat.  Rev.  25  Ajpr. 
541/2  Christians  and  Posilivists  are  agreed  in  acknowledging 
the  higher  virtues  of  self-sacrifice. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj, 

1858  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  LVI.  440  The  smallest  vestry  . .  woujd 
be  quite  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  Positivist  worshippers  in 
the  largest  county  of  England.  x88o  Chr.  World^fan.  25/1 
The  Positivist  creed,  stated  in  its  best  form,  is  that  man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  man  and  to  enjoy  himself  now.  1889 
HUXLEY  in  ig/A  Cent.  Feb.  191  The  incongruous  mixture  of 
bad  science  with  eviscerated  papistry,  out  of  which  Comte 
manufactured  the  Positivist  religion.  1900  W.  L.  COURTNEY 
Idea  ofTrag.  61  Auguste  Comte,  the  Positivist  philosopher, 
added  to  the  list  of  sciences  the  most  modern  of  all— sociology. 

Fositivistic  (ppzitivi-stik),  a.    [f.  prec.  -f  -ic.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  positivists ;  of  the  nature 
of  positivism. 

1875  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  280  A  positivistic,  yet  anti- 
Comtian  spirit.  1898  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  421  Roberty  is 
professedly  a  naturalistic,  or  positivistic,  sociologist. 

2.  Characterized  by  positiveness.  rare, 

1893  F.  ADAMS  New  F.gyfit  36  There  was  abundance  of 
pretty  red  herrings  here  to  draw  themselves  across  the  trail 
of  a  direct  and  positivistic  pursuit  of  the  real  game. 

Fositiyity  (ppziti'vlti).  [f.  POSITIVE  +  -ITY, 
cf.  F.  positivity  -£/£]  The  quality,  character,  or  fact 
of  being  POSITIVE  in  various  senses;  positiveness. 

1639  H.  HICKMAN  (title)  A  Justification  of  the  Fathers  and 
Schoolmen :  Shewing  That  they  are  not  Selfe-condemned  for 
denying  the  Positivity  of  Sin.  1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III. 
8  We  grant  . .  that  sin  is  not  a  mere  nothing,  but  has  some 
kind  of  logic  positivitie  or  notional  entitle,  so  far  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  being  the  terme  of  a  proposition.  1741  WATTS 
Improv.  Mind  (1801)  75  Courage  and  positivity  are  never 
more  necessary  than  on  such  an  occasion.  1843  Frasers 
Mag.  XXVI.  737  The  most  positive  man  I  ever  met  with.. . 
There  is  positivity  in  his  dark  face,  large  eyebrows,  stern 
features.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Positivity^  term  for 
the  state  of  a  body  whicli  manifests  the  phenomena  of 
positive  electricity.  1871  MORLEY  Cri/.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  Carlyle 
219  That  truly  free  and  adequate  positivity  which  accepts 
all  things  as  parts  of  a  natural  or  historic  order. 

-f-  b.  A  positive  or  real  thing  as  opposed  to 
a  mere  negation  ;  an  actuality.  Obs.  rare. 

1681  Relig.  Clerlci  36  That  Immaterial,  Infinite  and  the 
like,  were  negatives  indeed  in  words,.. but  properly  and  in 
themselves  they  were  absolute  positivities. 

Fositor  (pf?'zit3j).  [a.  L.  positor  one  who 
places,  agent-n.  from  pdngre,  posit-um  to  place.] 

fl.  ?  An  examiner:   =  POSER  *  i.  Obs. 

1557  Baxter-bks.  St.  Andrews  (1903)  10  James  hay,, 
examinyt  be  dauid  mylis  positor,  thomas  steyne  [etc.]. 

f  2.  One  who  gives  security  for  another.  Obs.  rare. 

1584  J.  NEWBERY  Let.  from  Goo.  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589) 
211  Both  the  money  and  goods  should  be  delluered  into  the 
positors  hands. 

-j*  3.  One  who  posits,  maintains,  or  affirms.   Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Positoret  a  positor,  an  affirmer. 

4.  Med.  (See  quot.)     Also  called  reposttor. 

1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Uterine  positor^  instrument 
used  to  correct  displacement  of  the  uterus.  1895  in  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex, 

11  Fositum  (pp-zitzSm).  [L.,pa.  pple.  otponere 
to  place,  put,  lay.  In  med.  Logic,  that  which  is 
laid  down  as  a  basis  for  reasoning,  the  thing  sup- 
posed, assumed,  or  taken  for  granted.]  The  thing 
laid  down.  lit.  mfig. 

1730  FIELDING  Temple  Btawv.  xiv,  Young  P... Suppose 
the  Positnm  be— The  woman  is  but  half  a-sleep;  will  it 
follow,  Ergo,  she  is  awake?  Sir  Av.  The  Positum  is 
;£  20,000— ergo— I  will  swear  any  thing. 

t  Fo'Siture.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  positure  (1547 
in  Godef.)  ad.  L.  posit ura,  position,  posture,  f. 
ponere,  posit-  to  place  :  cf.  also  POSTURE.] 

1.  The  fact  of  being  placed;  placing,  position, 
or  situation  ;  place,  locality. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lfoy  xxxv.  xxviii.  904  To  view  and  con- 
sider  the  situation  and  positure  of  the  place  on  all  sides. 
1610  HF.ALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  iv.  xxiii.  (1620)  173  A 
temple  that  should  tiaue  excelled  all  the  rest  in  height  of 
positure  and  magnificence  of  fabricke.  1658  W.  BURTON 
I  tin,  Anton.  177  A  station  of  very  uncertain  positure. 
1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xxxii.  288  Area  equal  to 
the  others,  and  of  the  like  positure  with  the  others. 

2.  =  POSTDRE  Sb.   I. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  v.  iii.  §16.451  Idols,.. in 
such  habit  and  positure  as  if  they  were  fighting.  16*5  T. 
GODWIN  Moses  <V  Aaron  (1655)  63  The  positure  of  the  cheru- 
bims  was  such  that  their  faces  were  each  towards  the  other. 
1674  PRTTY  Disc.  Dnpl.  Proportion  122  Supposing  every 
Body  to  have  a  Figure  or  Positure  of  its  own,  out  of  which 
it  may  be  disturbed  by  External  Force.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
JJ0sit«rft  Disposition,  as  The  Positure  of  the  Soul. 
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b.  Astro!.  Relative  position  (of  the  planets,  etc.). 

1610  HOLLAND  Cattrden's  Brit.  i.  n6  Hee  attributeth  all 

to  the  climate,  and  positure  of  the  heavens.    1616-61  HOLY- 

i    DAY  Persius  331  The  astrologers  observe  in  that  point  the 

i    positure  of  the  ccelestial  constellations,  that  is  the  state  of 

the  planets  amongst  themselves,  as  also  the  fixed  stars. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Piccolom.  iv.  i,  Ere  The  scheme,  and  most 

!    auspicious  positure  Parts  o'er  my  head. 

3.  A  law,  or  principle  laid  down ;  =  POSITION 
sb.  2.  rare. 

1624  J.  HEWES  Snrv,  Eng,  Tongue  Aiv,  The  Rules  and 
'  Positures  of  Grammar.  Ibid.  Bj,  The  chiefe  end  of  our 
j  Rules  and  Positures. 

Posnet  (pp-snet).  Now  arch,  and  dial.  Forms : 
4  posti-,  possy-,  4-5  poste-,  4-6  posse-,  5  posoe- 
net,  4-6  posnette,  5-6  pos(s)enett,  postnet,  5-7 
possnet,  posnett,  7  posnit,  poss-,  postnett ; 
4-  posnet.  [ME.  possenet  a.  Of.pOfonnet,pocenet, 
dim.  of  pofon  pot,  vase,  cup.  Hence  W.  posnedd.\ 

A  small  metal  pot  or  vessel  for  boiling,  having 
a  handle  and  three  feet. 

1327  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  {Surtees)  ir4,  j  postinet  pro 
hostill.  1330  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  24/18  Item  vn  possenet  qe 
poise  x.  1L  merche  de  mesme  la  merche.  1353  Will  John 
de  Penreth  in  Test.  Karleol.  ?  Cum  una  olla  enea  et  par- 
vam  posnet.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13  Forsothe 
pesible  hoostis  tnei  seetheden  in  posnettis,  and  cawdrones, 
and  pottis.  ?ri3oo  Form  ofCnry  in  Warner  Antiq.  Culin. 
(1791)  14  Do  the  flesh  therwith  in  a  possynet,  and  styre  it. 
1410  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  17  Also  a  postnet  bat  y  lent  hym. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  10  Welle  alle  togedur  in  a 
posnet ;  In  service  forthe  bou  schalt  hit  sett.  1442  Netting, 
liant  Rec.  II.  178  Unum  poscenet,  pretii  xvjd.  1459-60 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  89  Item  iij  possenette/  et  iij 
Chawfers,  etc.  1612  in  Antiquary  Jan.  (1906)  28  In  the 
Kytchin  ..sixe  brasse  potts,  eighte  kettles,  four  postnetts. 
a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Open.  (1669)  136  In  a  Possnet  set  it  upon 
a  clear  lighted  Char-coal-fire.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  245 
P2  A  Silver  Posnet  to  butter  Eggs.  1863  MRS.  Toocoon 
Yorks.  Dial,,  Set  the  posnet  on  to  boil  the  potatoes.  1891 
Scrioner's  Mag.  Sept.  345/2  The  great  number  of  oewter 
plates, ..teapots,  posnets  and  porringers  still  found  in  old 
homes  in  New  England. 

Posolo-gio,  a.  rare—".    =  next. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Posologie,  pertaining  to  posology. 

Posological  (ppsolp'djikal),  a.  [f.  F.  poso- 
logique  (in  medical  sense)  (see  POSOLOGY)  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  posology  (in  either  sense). 

1.  Med.  Pertaining  to  quantities  or  doses  of  drugs. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  278  The  Editor  has.. given  a  copious 

index,  a  reference  to  the  cases,  a  posological  table,  and  other 
helps.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  no  It  must  be 
given  in  larger  doses  than  the  posological  tables  authorize. 

2.  (In  Bentham's  use. )    Pertaining  to  the  science 
of  quantity ;  mathematical. 

1816  BENTHAM  Chrestom.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  85  Division  of 
Somatics  into  Posological  (Pososcopic)  Somatics,  and  Poio- 
logica!  (Poioscopic)  Somatics.  1831  —  Memorandum-Bit. 
ibid.  XI.  72  Abstraction  is — i.  Posological :  2.  Logical. 

Posologist  (pos^-lodgist).  nonce-ivd.  [f.  next : 
see  -IST.]  One  who  compounds  doses. 

1831  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  568  Subtle  compounder,  frau- 
dulent posologist,  did  not  you  order  me  a  drachm  of  this 
medicine  ? 

Posology  (pcsp'lodgi).  [ad.  F.  posologie  (in 
medical  sense),  f.  Gr.  7ro<ros  how  much  +  -LOGY.] 

1.  That  department  of  medicine  which  relates  to 
the  quantities  or  doses  in  which  drugs  should  be 
administered. 

1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Posology,  that  part  of  the  art 
of  medicine  which  teaches  the  right  administration  of  doses. 
1808  Rev.  Brit.  Pharm.  57  Index  and  Posology. 

2.  Used  by  Bentham  for  the  science  of  quantity, 
i.  e.  mathematics. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  App.,  Wks.  1843  VIII.  287/2  By 
the  Greek-sprung  word  posology,  the  science  of  quantity, 
may,  it  is  believed,  and  if  so,  now  for  the  first  time,  not 
inappositely  be  distinguished.  1816 — Chrestotnathia,  ibid. 
VIII.  85  For  an  equivalent  to  Posological  Somatics,  may 
be  employed  the  single-worded  appellative  Posology.  1861 
Sat.  Rev.  22  June  645  We  hope  that  the  distinguished 
editors.. will  not  attempt.. to  substitute  in  their  respective 
universities  this  meagre  Posology  for  the  somewhat  unde- 
fined, but  less  empty  abstractions  which  have  hitherto 
passed  under  the  name  of  Logic. 

II  Pospolite  (ppspjrlite).  [Polish  pospo-lite  adj. 
neuter,  '  general,  universal ',  as  sb.  =  pospolite 
ruszenie  general  levy.]  The  Polish  militia,  con- 
sisting of  the  nobility  and  gentry  summoned  to 
serve  for  a  limited  time. 

1697  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3333/2  That  the  King  should  call 
together  the  Pospolite  that  is,  all  the  Gentry  of  the  King- 
dom. 1763  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  46/1  Their  military 
force  consists  chiefly,  in  the  Pospolite,  that  is,  the  whole 
body  of  the  gentry.  1822  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVII.  493  They 
continued  . .  to  regard  the  Pospolite . .  as  the  impenetrable 
bulwark  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Posth. 
Wks.^  (1801)  I.  58  But  this  unwieldy  pospolite  was  far  from 
meeting  David's  secret  anxieties. 

POSS  (pps),  v.  Now  only  dial.  [Origin 
uncertain. 

Possibly  identical  with  *puss,  pa.t.  paste  (a.  F.  pousser  to 
PUSH)  which  appears  £-1300;  the  later  form  push  appears 
rarely  in  isth  c.,  but  is  common  after  1 525.  The  lormfossAtn 
in  Langland  may  be  either  push  or  poss ;  but  the  vowel-change 
of  «  to  o  is  not  easily  explained.  The  senses  also  coincide 
only  partially  with  those  of  push  ;  and,  in  sense  3,  poss  has 
much  of  the  aspect  of  an  onomatopoeic  formation.  Perhaps 
it  was  an  onomatopoeic  modification  of  the  French  vb.] 

1.  trans.  To  drive  or  thrnst  with  a  forcible  or 


POSSE. 

violent  impact ;  to  dash  or  toss  with  a  blow  or 
stroke;  to  knock:  often  expressing  the  action  of 
waves  on  a  boat,  etc.  A\sofig. 

'1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  415  pus  possed  to  and  fro.  Al 
sterles  with-Inne  a  bot  am  I  Middis  the  see,  bytwixe  wyndis 
too.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  151  A  cat..pleyde  wij? 
hem  penlouslych  and  possed  hem  aboute.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  IV.  2420  (Phillis)  The  se.  .possith  hym  now  vp  now 
doun.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4479  Thus  am  I  possed  up  and 
doun  With  dool,  thought,  and  confusioun.  c  1402  LYDG. 
Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  236  And  thus,  betwixe  twayne,  I  possed 
am,  and  all  forcast  in  payne.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
iv.  ix.  (1869)  181  In  my  bal  day  and  niht  I  haue  more  ioye 
j?an  in  al  my  fader  tauhte  me..  ;  I  posse  it,  j  handele  it, 
j  pleye  her  with.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  xn.  y.  203  Chorineus 
..Syne  with  hys  kne  him  possit  with  sic  ane  plat,  That  on 
the  erd  he  spaldit  him  all  flat.  1823  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  '  Aw  poss'd  him  ower  heed  \ 

t  b.  To  push,  shove,  move  by  pressure.   Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  410/2  Posson,  or  schowe  forthe  (A", 
pocyn,  P.  pressyn,  or  showen),  pcllo.  Posson,  presson,  or 
schowe  togedur,  trudo. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  thrust,  to  drive ;   to  thrnst 
or  push  at  something  with  a  weapon. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  ion  (Camb.  MS.)  pe  se  bigan  to  posse  Rrjt 
in  to  Westernesse.  c  1400  LanglanoTs  P.  PL  A.  vn.  96  Mi 
plouh-pote  schal  be  my  pyk  and  posshen  [v.  r.  to  posse]  atte 
Rootes.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  x.  xii.  116  Possand  at  hym 
wyth  his  stalwart  speyr. 

3.  trans.  To  pound,  beat  down  flat,  squash ;  spec . 
to  beat  or  stamp  (clothes,  etc.)  in  water  with  a 
heavy    pestle-like   instrument,   or  to   trample   or 
stamp  them  with  the  feet,  in  the  process  of  washing. 

1611  COTGR.,  Mettre  a  la  flac,  to. .squash,  clap,  or  posse 
downe.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  u.  v.  (1668)  138  Take 
it  forth,  posse  it,  rinse  it,  and  hang  it  up.  1677  THORESBY 
Corr.  (ed.  Hunter)  II.  433  Nasty  women  possing  clothes 
with  their  feet.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.  (1829)  s.v., 
To  '  poss  clothes  '  in  what  is  called  a  Poss-tub.  1828  Craven 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Poss,  to  dash,  to  shake  anything  violently  in 
the  water. 

f4.  intr.  To  splash,  or  tramp  with  splashing, 
in  wet  mud  or  water.  Obs. 

1575  Gamin.  Gurton  I.  iv,  To  dyg  and  delue  in  water, 
myre  and  claye,  Sossing  and  possing  in  the  durte.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  306  This  it  is  to  posse  in  puddles. 

Hence  (dial.}  Poss  sb.'1,  an  act  of  '  possing ', 
a  thrust  or  knock;  comb,  poss-kit,  poss-tub,  a 
large  tub  in  which  clothes  are  'possed'  with  a 
poss-stick  in  washing.  Po-ssing  vbl.  sb.,  also 
attrib.  possiiig-tub. 

1611  COTGR.,  CulassS,.  .that  hath  receiued  an  arse-posse,  or 
fall  on  the  arse.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  432  The  good 
old  fashion . .  When  double-girded  '  possing  tubs '  were  made. 
1825  Poss-tub  [see  3).  1855  ROBINSON  Whitly  Gloss.^Poss- 
kit,  a  large  tub  or  barrel  in  which  linen  is  '  possed  '  in  hot 
water.  The  operation  of  possing.. is  performed  by  means 
of  a  staff  with  a  thick  knob  at  the  immersed  end,  and  a 
cross  piece  for  a  handle  at  the  top.  1863  MRS.  Toocoon 
Yorksh.  Dial.,  Give  the  linen  a  good  poss  in  the  peggy 
tub.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Sept.  1/3  That  her  intelligence 
would  have  soared  far  beyond  the  pounding  of  dirty  linen 
in  '  poss '  tubs. 

t  Poss,  sb?  Obs.  rare-1 

[? 

a 

w. 

slanders  and  banners,  Without  good  life  or  manners. 

Possable,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  POSSIBLE. 

Fosse  (pp'sz)-     Also  8  possee.     [a.  L.  posse 

to  be  able,  have  power,  avail,  in  med.L.  as  sb., 

•power,  armed  force    (1246  in  Du  Cange) ;    in 

scholastic  terminology,  potentiality,  capability  of 

being.     In  sense  i  short  for  POSSE  COMITATUS.] 

I.  1.  Law.   =  POSSE  COMITATUS. 

[1314-15  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  327/1  Mandetur  Major!  et 
Balliuis  [Oxonie]  quod  insequantur  cum  toto  posse  suo  trans- 
jressores.]  1691  New  Discov.  Old  Intreague  vi,  Who  early 
;or  the  Princes  Cause  began  :  The  Posse  rais'd.  1720  MRS. 
MANLEY  Power  of  Love  (1741)  281  When  Mrs.  Ursula  was 
gone  down  in  order  to  raise  the  Possee,  if  there  should 
be  occasion.  1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  108  The 
polite  New-Yorkers,  .sent  the  posse  of  Albany  to  eject  the 
possessors.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Dec.  u/i  A  pitched  battle 
was  fought.. at  Rockhill,  Missouri,  between  the  Sheriff  s 
posse  and  the  miners  on  strike. 

b.  A  force  armed  with  legal  authority ;  a  body 
(of  constables). 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1699)  483  They  need  not  have  sent  an 
armed  Posse  for  me.  1753  Scots  Mag.  June  305/2  A  possf 
of  constables . .  appeared.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames 
iii.  93  A  posse  of  Marine  Police  Officers  receiving  informa- 
tion.. .On  attempting  a  search  [etc.].  1884  Graphic  n  Oct. 
371/1  An  extra  posse  of  policemen. 

c.  transf.  A  '  force',  a  strong  band,  company, 
or  assemblage  (of  persons,  animals,  or  things). 

1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  13  All  the/to*  of 
hell  cannot  violently  eject  me.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  u. 
1166  No  longer  able  To  raise  your  Posse  of  the  Rabble. 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Nubj.  ir.  (1703)  85  Then  you  have 
raised  the  whole  posse  of  mechanism.  1728  SWIFT  Let. 
Publisher  Dublin  Wkly.  7ml.  14  Sept.,  With  these  two 
single  considerations  I  outbalanced  the  whole  posse  o 
articles  that  weighed  just  now  against  me.  1841  Miss  SEDC- 
WICK  Lett.  Abr.  II.  71  Found  her  flying  from  a  posse  ol 
cock-turkeys.  1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  vn,  I  ran 
.  .and  beheld  a  posse  of  silent  people  escorting  a  cart. 

II.  From  use  in  scholastic  Latin. 

|| 2.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  possible;  possi 
bility,  potentiality  (opposed  to  esse)  :  esp.  in  phr. 
in  fosse  opposed  to  in  esse. 
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POSSE  COMITATUS. 

1583  Ghin.Ni'.  .MtunillM  Wks.  (Grosarp  II.  229  She  which 
is  vicious  in  lia  youth  in.iy  lie  vtrltimis  in  her  age  :  I  graunt 
iiideedc  it  may  be,  but  it  is  hard  to  bring  the  posse  into 
esse.  iS9»  —  &*/•  Conny  Catch.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  44 
To  strippe  Itiin  of  all  that  his  purse  had  in  Esse,  or  his 
credyt  in  Posse.  1659  BAXTER  Key  Cath.  xxxix.  282  If 
the  question  [of  sin]  be  only  of  the  posse,  and  not  of  the  acL 
1756  GKAV  l-ctl.  Wks.  1825  II.  193  You  are  not  however  to 
imagine  that  my  illness  is  iu  csse;  no,  it  is  only  in  fosse. 
1877  KEADE  II  'oman  Hater  v,  They  existed,  as  the  school- 
men used  to  say,  in  fosse,  but  not  in  esse. 

II  Fosse  comitatns  (PC'S*  kfmitP-iSs,  -tins). 

[med.  (Anglo)  L.,  force  of  the  county:  see  prec.  and 
COUNTY.]  '  The  force  of  the  county ' ;  the  body 
of  men  above  the  age  of  fifteen  in  a  county  (exclu- 
sive of  peers,  clergymen,  and  infirm  persons),  whom 
the  sheriff  may  summon  or  '  raise  '  to  repress  a  riot 
or  for  other  purposes ;  also,  a  body  of  men  actually 
so  raised  and  commanded  by  the  sheriff.  (Also 
abbreviated  lo posse:  see  prec.  i). 

1 1185  ind  Slat.  Westminster  c.  39  Assumpto  secum 
jiusst;  comitatus  sui  est  [vicecomes)  in  propria  persona.] 
it  1616  BACON  (J.),  The  posse  comitatus.  the  power  of  the 
whole  county,  is  legally  committed  unto  him.  1618  in  Crt. 
.V  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  I.  453  The  high  sheriff  of  Dorset- 
shire had  order  to  raise  possi  comitatus,  to  attack  those 
unfencers  of  Gillingham  forest.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I. 
ix.  343  For  keeping  the  peace  and  pursuing  felons,  he  may 
command  all  the  people  of  his  county  to  attend  him  ;  which 
is  called  the  posse  comitatus,  or  power  of  the  county.  1840 
BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Grey  Dolphin,  Sheriff.. of  Kent 
..with  his  posse  comitatus. 
b.  trans/.  =  POSSK  I  c. 

1819  BYUON  Juan  i.  clxiv,  With  him  retired  his  posse 
comitatus.  1860  TRISTRAM  Gt.  Sahara  x.  160  On  a  house- 
top were  a  bevy  of  nut-brown  maids,  who  . .  had  forgotten 
to  veil  their  faces.  They  were  consequently  pelted  with 
stones  by  some  of  the  posse  comitatus,  and  retired  in 
confusion. 

t  Posse'de,  v.  06s.  Also  5  poosseede,  6 
possed,  posseade,  6-7  Sc.  posseid.  [=  F.  pos- 
sifter  to  possess ;  but  this  form  of  the  Fr.  vb.  is 
not  cited  before  the  i6th  c.,  the  i.lth  c.  form  being 
possiiicr,  s.A.l^.possiJere.']  =  POSSESS  v.  I,  2,  5. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  284;  In  pese  &  in  pacience  possede 
at  he  111151.  1416  LYDG.  in  Pal.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  132 
Scpture  and  crowne  that  he  may  in  dede,  As  he  hath  right, 
in  peas  to  possede.  c  1430  —  Afiu.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  244 
hich  she  doth  poosseede.  1484  C  ' 
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Fables  of  jEsaj  (i$y$  41  The  venues  [powers]  which_he 
pottadeoin  his  yong  age.  1556  A ttrclio  <v  Isab, (1608)  Kv, 
He  that  loves  not  him  selfe  dothe  posseade  no  goode.  1571 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvii.  70  Reid  how  bai  forcitt  the 
liritonis  folk  to  flitt,  And  }itt  posseidis  that  peoples  proprietie. 
a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ff  Kfon.  iii.  (1642)  203  That  God 
transport  him  beyond  his  assise,  and  wholly  possede  him. 

Fossedie,  Sc.   Obs. :   see  POWSOWDY. 

Possess  (pjfee's),  v.  [a.  OF.  possess-ier,  -er 
(1269  in  Godef.)  f.  L.  possess-,  ppl.  stem  of  possi- 
dere  to  possess,  perh.  through  influence  of  F. 
possesseur  POSSESSOR,  etc.,  the  regular  OF.  repr. 
oipassidere  \xmgfosseer,  -eir,  -eeir.] 

1.  Radical  senses. 

1 1.  trans.  Of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  :  To 
hold,  occupy  (a  place  or  territory) ;  to  reside  or 
be  stationed  in  ;  to  inhabit  (with  or  without  owner- 
ship). Ol'S.  (or  merged  in  2). 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  431  b/2  How  now.  .we  possessen 
pesably  our  royame  without  ony  werre.  1335  COVERDALE 
Josh.  xxiv.  4,  1  gaue  . .  Esau  mount  Seir  to  possesse.  1560 
PAUS  tr.  Sleidants  Comm.  47  b,  Colledges  . .  were  fyrst 
founded  for  the  pore,  but  now  for  the  most  part  they  possesse 
them,  which  have  enough  besides.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv. 
431  Dominion  giv'n  Over  all  other  Creatures  that  possesse 
Earth,  Aire,  and  Sea.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  2  The  City 
of  Destruction,  a  populous  place,  but  possessed  with  a  very 
ill  conditioned,  and  idle  sort  of  People.  1713  STEELE  Guard. 
No.  6  F  3  The  whole  shire  is  now  possessed  by  gentlemen, 
who  owe  Sir  Harry  a  part  of  Education. 

a/isol.  or  intr.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymli.  I.  v.  48  Let  instructions 
tntcr  Wlieie  Folly  now  possesses. 

t  b.  Of  a  thing  :  To  occupy,  take  up  (a  space  or 
region) ;  to  be  situated  at,  on,  or  in.  Obs.  (exc. 
with  mixture  of  other  senses). 

1604  E.  G[RiMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xiii.  159 
The  waves  of  the  South  sea,  runne  30  leagues,  and  the 
other  70  are  possessed  ^  ith  the  billowes  and  waves  of  the 
North  sea.  c  ifiao  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  22  The 
acute  [accent]  . .  may  possesse  the  last  syllab :  .  .the  penult : 
.  -the  antepenult :  .  .and  the  fourth  also  from  the  end.  1711 
I.  JAMES  tr.  Lc  Blond's  Gardening  205  The  Addition  of 
four  Foot  will  be  filled  up  and  possessed  by  the  Walls  and 
day-work,  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  Arts  $  Sc.  v.  22  The 
Solar  System,  in  which  you  see  the  Sun  possesses  nearly 
the  central  Point.  [1850  ROSSETTI  Blessed  Damozel  XI, 
When  those  bells  Possessed  the  mid-day  air.] 

t  c.  Of  a  disease,  etc. :  To  affect,  infect.    Obs. 

1611  WOODALL  Surf.  Male  Wks.  (1653)  90  If  the  palsie 
possesse  the  opposite  part.  1678  PHILLTM,  Jlat0r,  a  disease 
possessing  the  hairy  scalp.  1699  UENTLEY  Phal.  266  An 
error . .  which  has  possess'd  the  Copies  of  this  Play. 

fd.  To  take  up  the  attention  or  thoughts  of; 
to  occupy,  engross.  Obs. 

1653  WALTON  Angler\\.  134  Toenjoy  the  former  pleasures 
that  there  possest"  him.  169:1  LOCKE  Toleration  iv.  Wks. 
1727  HI.  464  Affairs  of  State  which  wholly  possess  them 
when  grown  up.  1719  PE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  i.  8  The. . 
innocent  amusements  .  .which  before  entirely  possessed  me, 
were  nothing  to  me. 

2.  To  hold  as  property ;   to  have  belonging  to 
one,  as  wealth  or  material  objects ;  to  own. 
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iSoo-JO  DUNBAR  Poems  xi.  34  Thocht  all  thi»  warld  thaw  , 
did  posseid,  Nocht  eflir  death  thow  sail  possess.  _  15*6 
TINDALK  Luke  xii.  15  For  no  marines  life  stondclh  in  ilie 
halioundaunce  of  the  thynges  which  he  possesseth.  1685 
LADY  RUSSELL  Lett.  (1815)  I.  68,  I  was  too  rich  in  po>ses- 
sions  whilst  I  possessed  him.  1785  PALEY  Afar.  Philos.  ill. 
i.  iv.  102  It  is  . . '  consistent  with  the  will  of  God  ',  or '  right ', 
that  I  should  possess  that  share  which  these  regulations 
assign  me.  1881  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  u.  ii.  187 
He  could  not  give  to  others  what  he  did  not  himself  possess. 

b.  Law.  To  have  possession  of,  as  distinct  from 
ownership ;  see  POSSESSION  i  b. 

1888  POLLOCK  &  WRIGHT  Possession  in  Com.  Law  2  The 
person  entitled  to  possess  is  generally  (though  not  always) 
the  owner. 

c.  To   have   as   a   faculty,   adjunct,   attribute, 
quality,  condition,  etc.     (Often  meaning  no  more 
than  the  simple  Aave.) 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  115  The  residue  of  my  lyfe 
win  I  lead  in  Rhodes,  where  I  may  possesse  peace  and 
quietnes.  l66»  GERBIER  1'rinc.  40  The  OAiarnes  possess 
more  Stone,  and  the  Woods  more  Timber  than  a  Banquet 
Room.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat,  ill.  I.  (1765)  "34  No 
Animal  possesses  its  Faculties  in  vain.  1898  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xxv.  III.  367  Notwithstanding  the  ample  means  of 
information  which  they  possesl,  great  ignorance  and  many 
erroneous  opinions  prevailed.  1840  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower 
of  London  (1864)  235  *  His  folly  has  destroyed  the  fairest 
chance  that  ever  man  possessed  ',  observed  the  bishop.  1860 
TYNDALL  Clac.  i.  vi.  46  The  former  may  possess  many  times 
the  intensity  of  the  latter.  1889  Times  27  Sept.  5/4  An 
elaborate  hidated  survey,  which  possesses  a  peculiar  value 
from  its  reference  to  the  Domesday  survey. 

d.  Jig.  iii  emphatic  sense. 

1685  6  LADY  RUSSELL  Lett.  (1819)  I.  81  My  weakness  is 
invincible,  which  makes  me,  as  you  phrase  it,  .  .possess  past 
calamities.  1851  ROBRRTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  xviii.  236  The 
writhings  of  a  heart  that  has  been  made  to  possess  its  own 
iniquities. 

e.  (after  F.  posse'tier.')  To  have  knowledge  of  or 
acquaintance  with ;  to  be  master  of,  or  conversant 
with  (a  language,  etc.).  [Cf.  quot.  16745. v.  POSSESSOR  c.] 

1851  THACKERAY  Esmond  I.  iii,  Harry,  .possessed  the  two 
languages  of  French  and  English  very  well.  1865  M .  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  i.  45  Every  critic  should  try  and  possess  one 
great  literature,  at  least,  besides  his  own. 

3.  To  take  possession  of,  seize,  take ;  to  come 
into  possession  of,  obtain,  gain,  win.  arch. 

1516  TINDALE  Luke  xxi.  19  With  your  pacience  possesse 
your  soules  [1611  BIBLE  ibid.,  In  your  patience  possesse 
ye  your  soules.  1382  WVCLIF,  je  schulen  welde  joure  soulis. 
1881  A".  \r.  ye  shall  win  your  souk).  1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  i.  (1625)  45  A  company  of  rats  ypon  a  sudden 
possest  his  house.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  iii.  51  How  to 
effect  so  hard  an  enterprize,  And  to  possesse  the  purpose 
they  desird.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  ill.  ii.  100  There  thou  maist 
braine  him,  Hauing  first  seiz  d  his  Bookes.  . .  Remember 
First  to  possesse  his  Bookes.  1649  CROMWELL  in  Carlyle 
Lett.  *  Sp.  (1871)  II.  227  Upon  Thursday  the  One-and- 
thirtieth,  I  possessed  a  Castle  called  Kilkenny.  1764  FOOTE 
Mayor  of  G.  I.  Wks,  1709  I.  165  Turning  down  a  narrow 
lane  . .  in  order  to  possess  a  pig's  stye,  that  we  might  take 
the  gallows  in  flank.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Modes  ll.  118 
The  strong  brute  forces  . .  leap  on  him,  and  seize  him  and 
possess  His  life. 

4.  To  keep,  maintain   (oneself,   one's  mind  or 
soul)  in  a  state  or  condition  (of  patience,  quiet, 
etc.) ;  often  in  allusion  to  Luke  xxi.  19  (the  proper 
sense  being  misunderstood :  see  quot.  1526  in  3). 
Also  (without  in),  to  maintain  control  over,  to  keep 
calm  or  steady  (cf.  self-possessed,  self-possessioif). 

1643  EVELYN  Mem.  2  May,  Resolving  to  possess  myselfe 
in  some  quiet,  . .  I  built  . .  a  study, . .  at  Wottpn.  1654 
BRAMHALL  Just  I'iud.  ii.  (1661)  27  All  Christians  . .  are 
obliged  to  passiue  obedience,  to  possess  their  souls  in 
patience.  1711  STEELF.  Sped.  No.  137  F  i  Uneasy  Persons, 
who  cannot  possess  their  own  Minds.  1749  CHESTER!'. 
Lett.  (1775)  II.  168  A  man  who  does  not  possess  himself 
enough  to  bear  disagreeable  things,  without  visible  marks 
of  anger.. is  at  the  mercy  of  every  artful  knave.  1890  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  in  Chamb.  Jrnl.  4  Oct.  625/1  Every  man 
worthy  of  the  name  of  man  should  know  how  to  possess  his 
soul— bearing  with  patience  those  things  which  energy 
cannot  change. 

6.  Of  a  demon  or  spirit  (usually  evil) :  To  occupy 
and  dominate,  control,  or  actuate. 

1596  Br.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Serm.  \.  23  The  Hogges 
without  leaiie  [of  God  the  Father].. he  coulde  not  possesse. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  iv.  95  If  all  the  diuels  of  hell  be 
drawne  in  little,  and  Legion  himselfe  possest  him,  yet  He 
speake  to  him.  1704  HEARNK  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  181 
Some  are  of  Opinion  that  Abel  slew  the  very  same  Serpent 
the  Devil  had  formerly  possessed.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm. 
Ser.  in.  ix.  113  The  spirit  which  possessed  him  must  be, 
they  thought,  divine.  ioo»  W.  AXON  in  Trans.  Roy.  Sac. 
Lit.  Ser.  n.  XXIII.  99  Belfagor  undertook  to  possess  a  rich 
lady,  and  not  to  be  exorcised,  save  by  Matteo. 

b.  pass,  (usually  const,  with,  in  mod.  use  also 
by,  formerly  of\    See  also  POSSESSED  2. 

1516  TINDALE  Matt.  iv.  24  Them  that  were  possessed 
with  devils.  —  Luke  viii.  36  He  that  was  possessed  of  the 
devyll.  1611  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  309, 
1  am  possest  with  the  diuell  and  cannot  sleepe.  1631 
HOBBES  Leviath.  I.  viii.  38  Thought  by  the  Jewes  to  be 
possessed  either  with  a  good,  or  evil!  spirit.  1717  DE  FOE 
Syst.  Magic  i.  ii.  (1840)  53  A  set  of  people  who  were  not 
possessed  by,  but  rather,  as  it  may  be  called,  are  possessed 
of  the  devil.  1829  W.  IRVING  Conq.  Granada  I.  iv,  One  of 
those  fanatic  infidels  possessed  of  the  devil.  1854  MII.MAN 
Lat.  Chr.  ill.  vii.,  H.  155  A  woman  eats  a  lettuce  without 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  She  is  possessed  by  a  devil. 

6.  Of  an  idea,  a  mental  condition,  or  the  like: 
To  take  or  have  hold  of  (a  person) ;  to  hold,  domi- 
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nate,  actuate ;  to  affect  or  influence  strongly  and 
persistently.  ( Formerly  also  of  bodily  conditions.) 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Cent.  m.  L  206  My  eares  are  stopt,  and 
cannot  hear  good  newea.  So  much  of  kid  already  hath 
posse-.!  them.  1610  —  Temp,  ll.  L  109  What  a  strange 
drowsines  possesses  them?  1646  S»T.  BIIOWNE  Pteud.  Ep. 
I.  xi.  44  Which  Tuscan  superstition  seating  upon  Rome 


102  What  can  possess  this  young  lord  to  be  out  of  his  bed 
at  this  hour?  1880  L.  WALLACK  Ben-Hur  31  In  a  mood 
very  different  from  that  which  now  possesses  them. 

For  the  passive  with  with  :  see  9  a. 
H.  Causal  uses  ;  —  cause  to  possess. 

1 7.  With  in :  To  put  in  possession  (esp.  legal 
possession)  of  (lands,  estates,  etc.) ;  to  settle  or 
establish  in.  Rarely  without  in.  Obi. 

c  1465  Pol.  Rel.  «;  L.  Poems  (1866)  4  Edwardeus  Dai  gracia 
Sithe  god  hathc  . .  possesidc  be  in  Ihi  right  Thoue  hime 
honour  with  al  thi  myght.  1576  Ke^.  Prtvy  Council  Scot. 
II.  518  To  enter  and  possess  the  said  Nicoll  in  his  saidis 
landis.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKB]  Hist.  Ivstine  viii.  30  He  de- 
posed Arimba  from  his  kingly  seat,  and  possessed  Alexander 
therein.  i«87  in  Maed.  Coll.  t,  Jos.  If  (O.  H.S.I  178  Hee 
thought  the  Bishop  illegally  possest.  1708  in  Phmix  II.  241 
Then  the  Just .  .shall  be  possess 'd  in  the  fulness  of  their  Glory. 

8.  With  qf  (also  \  with) :  To  endow  with,  put  in 
possession  of;  to  bestow  (something  specified) 
upon,  give  (something)  to.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc. 
as  in  b  or  c. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  L  19  He  possessis  vthir  pure  pepil . . 
vithl  the  samyn  reches.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Ll.  in.  xl.  21, 
I  will  possesse  you  of  that  ship  and  Treasure.  1644  MILTON 
Ednc.  Wks.  (1847)  98/2  By  possessing  our  souls  of  true 
virtue.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  vii.  §  7  By  possessing  his 
heart  with  this  virtue  of  contentedness.  1789  JKFFERSON 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  III.  45,  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
possess  him  immediately  of  the  paper.  1784811^  J.  REYNOLDS 
Disc.  xii.  (1876)  55  It  is  better  to  possess  the  model  with  the 
attitude  you  require. 

b.  refl.  To  take  possession  of,  take  for  oneself, 
make  one's  own  ;  =  3. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  Argt.  4  Lucius  Tarquinius .  .had  possessed 
himselfe  of  the  kingdome.     1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania 
possest  he  himselfe  with  his  armes.     1700  STEELE 
o.  35  F  ii   My  Lord  Orkney  received  Orders  to 


546  Then  possest  he  himselfe  with  his  armes.  1700  STEELE 
Taller  No.  35  T  ii  My  Lord  Orkney  received  Ord 
possess  himself  of  Mortagne.  1885  SIR  J.  UACON  in  /.aw 
Times  Rep.  LII.  570/1  All  that  the  plaintiffs  did  was  to 
possess  themselves  . .  of  the  securities.  1888  POLLOCK  8c 
WRIGHT  Possession  in  Com.  Lmo  2  No  plain  man  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  thief  possesses  himself  of  the  goods 
carried  away. 

c.  pas;.  To  be  in  possession  of;  to  be  endowed 
with ;  to  possess  (sense  2).     {'assessed  of  or  with, 
having  possession  of,  possessing. 

1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  K.  xv.  xlii.  (W.  de  \V.\ 
Creta  was  somtyme  possessyd  wyth  \Bodl.  MS.  ihi}t  wibj 
an  hundryd  noble  cylees.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  162 
The  plate. ..and  moueables,  Whereof  our  Vncle  Gaunt  did 
stand  possest.  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xxix,  Featur'd  like  him,  like 
him  with  friends  possest.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  11.  137  They 
found  the  Spaniards  possessed  of  the  Towne.  1701  COWPER 
Iliad  m.  108  He.. of  her  And  her's  possest,  shall  bear  them 
safe  away.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  1-ricntl  (1865)  122  Every 
human  being  possessed  of  reason.  1863  GLADSTONE  Gltaii. 
(1879)  II.  197  The  active  vigorous  English  workman,  pos- 
sessed of  all  his  limbs.  1888  POLLOCK  &  WRIGHT  Possession 
in  Com.  Law  36  The  King  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of 
as  being  seised  or  possessed  of  the  crown. 

9.  With  with  :  To  cause  to  be  possessed  by 
(a  feeling,  idea,  or  the  like :  see  6) ;  to  imbue, 
inspire,  permeate,  affect  strongly  or  permanently 
•with ;  to  cause  to  feel  or  entertain. 

1597  MORLEY  Iittrod.  Mus.  180  If  therefore  you  will  com- 
pose in  this  kind,  you  must  possesse  ypurselfe  with  an 
amorus  humour.  1642  Observ.  his  Maj.  AHSW.  to  City 
Lontt.  Petit.  8  To  possesse  the  people  with  a  fancy  against 
that.  1670  G.  H.  Hitt.  Cardinals  I.  1.  25  What  Devil 
possesses  them  with  such  wicked  designs?  1710  A  HI-.  KING 
Let.  to  Swift  16  Sept,  To  possess  my  lord  Shrewsbury  and 
Mr.  Harley  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  affair.  1863 
GLADSTONE  Finaiic.  Statem.  14,  I  wish  that  I  could  possess 
the  Committee  with  the  impression . .  of  the  deep  arid  vital 
importance  of  the  subject. 

b.  With  clause :  To  imbue  with  the  notion,  to 
persuade,  convince. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michxlin.  Term.  i.  i.  50  Easy.  You've 
easily  possess'd  me,  I  am  free.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
ill.  iii,  He  had  possessed  the  lady,  that  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  world  of  a  sound,  pure  and  untainted  Constitution. 
1747  SARAH  FIELDING  Lett.  David  Simple  1.  278  From  the 
time  I  went  away,  my  Mother  had  constantly  possessed  her, 
that  I  did  so.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Possess,  to 
persuade,  to  inform,  to  convince. 

t  c.  Without  const. :  To  influence  the  opinion 
of;  to  prepossess.  Obs. 

1591  RALEIGH  Last  Fight  Rev.  (Arb.)  15  Hoping  to 
possesse  the  ignorant  multitude  by  anticipating  and  fore- 
running false  reports.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  ll.  xxiii. 
$  6  Here  is  observed,  that  in  all  causes  the  first  tale 
possesseth  much.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledgt  2*  Colledge. 
Mr.  Attorney,  I  should  not  interrupt  you,  if  I  were  not 
afraid  this  was  spoken  to  possess  the  Jury. 

d.  pass,    (coinciding,   and    in    early  instances 
often  identical,  with  the  passive  of  sense  6), 


1576  GASCOIGNE  Sleele  Gl.  (Arb.)  56  A  poets  brayne. 
ossest  with  layes  of  loue.    a  1651  BROME  Queen  A 


lyi .  .ne  icn.  us    *w  ttv,  ««•« »  B^PH  '    r 

SON  Chas.  V  III.  Vll.  43  Henry,  possessed. .with  an  high 
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idea  of  his  own  power  and  importance.  1853  'MAURICE 
Propli.  f;  Kings  i.  7  He  had  all  his  life  been  possessed  with 
one  great  conviction. 

f  e.  With  inverted  construction  :    I  o  create  a 
possessing  idea,  etc.,  in   (the  mind) ;  to  infuse. 

Obs.  rare. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKL]  Hist.  Ivstbu  IX.  42  She ..  possest 
such  a  superstitious  toy  in  the  heads  of  the  people,  that  she 
made  them  yearly  sanctifie  a  day  and  keep  it  holy  in 
remembrance  of  him. 

10.  To  put  in  possession  of,  furnish  wit*  (know- 
ledge or  information) ;  to  instruct  in ;  to  inform, 
acquaint,  to  give  to  understand  that.  Obs,  or  arch. 

1596  SHAKS.  tterch.  I',  iv.  i.  35,  I  llaue  P"?sest  your  grace 
of  what  I  purpose.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  II.  iii.  150  Possesse 


Trav.  123  If  hee  had  any  more  to  possesse  the  King,  he 
should  first  acquaint  him,  and  consequently  have  an  answer. 
1666  WOOD  Life  3  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  72  He  beforehand 
possest  the  VicecanceHor  that  I  would  help  him.  1681 
News  fr.  France  9  They  are  very  careful  to  possess  all 
people  in  such  secret  methods  as  they  dare  venture  on. 
1771-90  FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  (1856)  91  Our  debates  possessed 
me  so  fully  of  the  subject,  that  I  wrote  and  printed  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  on  it.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shnks. 
Char.  viii.  201  Contriving  to  possess  her  fellow-conspirators 
.  .of  all  the  particulars  of  liis  behaviour. 

Possessable :  see  POSSESSIBLE. 
Possessed,  possest  (p/ze-st),  ///.  a.   [f. 
POSSESS  v.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Occupied  ;  held  as  property ;  taken  possession 
of,  seized,  assumed  ;  see  POSSESS  1-3.  rare. 

1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  iv.  xxxiii,  No  other  crosse, .  .But 
this  that  toucht  thy  now  possessed  hold.  1616  J.  LANE 
Cont.  Sgr.'s  T.  IX.  23  Her  possessd  greatnes,  vpstart  vsurpa- 
tion.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  FraU'is  Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3) 
367,  I  was  astonish 'd  to  see  the  Liberty  this  young  Gentle- 
man took  with  his  Possessed. 

b.  Kept  under  control,  kept  calm  or  steady, 
composed.  rart~°.  (Implied  in  possessedness : 
see  below.  Cf.  POSSESS  4  and  SELF-POSSESSED.) 

2.  Inhabited  and  controlled  by  a  demon  or  spirit ; 
demoniac,  lunatic,  mad,  crazy. 

1534  TINDALE  Matt.  viii.  33  What  had  fortuned  vnto  the 
possessed  of  the  devyls.  1577  HANMKR  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist. 
(1619)  141  By  Nature  possessed  and  frantike.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  I.  33,  I  saw  an  old.  .Frier  coniuring  the  Diuell  out  of 
a  possessed  woman.  1727  GAY  Fables  i.  iii.  7  She  saw  the 
Nurse,  like  one  possess  d,  With  wringing  hands,  and  sobbing 
breast.  1861  THOWNBURV  Turner  (1862)  II.  227  There  were 
some  strange  weird  clouds  introduced,  which  had  something 
demoniacal  and  possessed  about  them. 

b.  absol.  A  demoniac,  a  madman  ;  mad  folk. 
1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer  (1661)  249  After  this  the 

Catechumens,  the  possessed  and  the  penitents  are  dismissed. 
1834  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  in.  vji.  (1864)  II.  135  A  poor  peasant 
receives  the  possessed  into  his  house. 

c.  See  POSSESS  v.  8  c. 

3.  (In  instrumental  combinations.)     Dominated, 
controlled,  strongly  and  permanently  affected. 

c  i6a>  Convert  Soul  in  Farr  5.  P.  "Jas.  I  (1848)  89  Peace, 
catiflfe  body,  earth  possest.  1711  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  135. 
2/2  My..wo-possessed  Heart. 

Hence  Fosse-ssedness  (see  I  b).  self-possession. 

1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  A  utobiog.  x.  (1848)  265  A  man 
of  mo_st  calm  temper  with  great  possessedness  and  stayedness 
of  Spirit. 

fPosse'Ssiant.  Obs.  [a.  OF.fossessantsb.,prop. 
pres.  pple.  of  possesser  to  POSSESS.]  A  possessor. 

c  1400  Desti:  Troy  2627  Ewsebius, . .  Had  all  the  crafte  & 
cpnyng  in  his  clere  wit,  pat  pictagoras  the  pure  god  posses- 
siant  was  of. 

Posse'ssible,  a.  rare.  Also  -able.  [f.  POSSESS 
v.  +  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  possessed. 

1874  W.  JONES  JVeu'  Test.  Illustr.  278  Knowledge  of 
divine  things  possessible  by  man.  1897  ANNE  PAGE  After, 
noon  Ride  9  The  young  beauty  seemed  to  dissolve  into  more 
possessable  mortality. 

Posse-ssing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  POSSESS  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  POSSESS  ;  possession. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxvn.  xix,  The  righteous  minds  Shall 
haue  the  land  in  their  possessing.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II. 
No.  37.  3/1  We're  cheated  of  the  Blessing,  When  arriv'd  at 
full  Possessing.  17..  POPE  Intit.  Swift  i  Parson,  these 
things  in  thy  possessing  Are  better  than  the  Bishop's  blessing. 

Fosse/Ssing,  ppl.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Having  something  as  a  possession ;  spec,  having 
material  possessions. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxviii.  (1852)  472  Seraphs  and  saints, 
and  all-possessing  souls,  Which  minister  unto  the  universe. 
1884  M.  ARNOLD  in  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Dec.  6/t  There  is  in  the 
West  the  possessing,  the  spending,  and  the  enjoying  class. 
1897  Daily  hews  6  Sept.  5/6  Only  representatives  of  the 
privileged  and  possessing  classes  had  been  convoked. 

2.  Inhabiting  and  actuating  a  person,  as  a  demon 
or  spirit ;  dominating  as  an  influence. 

1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  n.  iv.  §40.  145  The  political 
creed  which  actuates  at  present,  as  a  possessing  spirit,  the 
great  mass  of  the  civilised  world.  1902  W.  M.  ALEXANDER 
Demonic  Possession  in  N.  T.  v.  172  Nor  did  He.. ascribe 
to  possessing  spirits  moral  influence  over  the  possessed. 

Hence  Posse'ssingiiess. 

1882  GURNEY  Tcrtium  Quid  (1887)  II.  70  We  may  note 
the  degree  of  possessingness  and  permanence  in  the  artistic 
impression. 

Possession (p?ze-J.in), sb.  Forms:  4- posses- 
sion ;  also  4-6  -ioun,  -ione,  -yon,  (4  -ioune, 
5  -yone,  6  -yowue) ;  (4  possescyon,  5  posse- 
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sioon,  poscescon,  7  pocessyon,  6  -ion;,  [a.  OF. 
possessiunt  ~on  (I2th  c.  in  Halz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
possessio-ncm  seizing,  occupation,  n.  of  action  f. 
po$$idere\  see  POSSEDE,  PoOOU.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  possessing,  or  condition 
of  being  possessed  (see  POSSESS  i,  2);  the  holding 
or  having  something  (material  or  immaterial)  as 
one's  own,  or  in  one's  control ;  actual  holding  or 
occupancy,  as  distinct  from  ownership. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xv.  6  Merkis  of  my  possession. 
1390  Gown  Con/,  I.  276  And  yaf  therto  possessioun  Of 
lordschipe  and  of  worldes  good.  1473  Rolls  o/Parlt.Vl.  91/2 
To  the  Patronage  or  Possession  of  the  Chirch  of  Prescote. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (\V.-de  W.  1531)  150  But  also  haue  sure 
felynge,  tastynge,  possessyon,  and  fruicyon  of  his  goodnes. 
1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  iv.  (1628)91  To  obtaine  posses- 
sions of  the  whole  He.  1690  LOCKE  Treat.  Govt.  n.  v.  §  38 
The  same  measures  governed  the  Possession  of  Land  too. 
18x3  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron,  xviii,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
exigcante  mothers  who  expect  always  to  have  possession  of 
a  son's  arm.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  185  Philosophy 
is  the  possession  of  Knowledge. 

b.  Law.  The  visible  possibility  of  exercising 
over  a  thing  such  control  as  attaches  to  lawful 
ownership  (but  which  may  also  exist  apart  from 
lawful  ownership)  ;  the  detention  or  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  by  a  person  himself  or  by  another  in  his 
name ;  the  relation  of  a  person  to  a  thing  over 
which  he  may  at  his  pleasure  exercise  such  control 
as  the  character  of  the  thing  admits,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  persons ;  esp.  the  having  of  such  exclu- 
sive control  over  land,  in  early  instances  sometimes 
used  in  the  technical  sense  of  SEISIN. 

In  the  Roman  Law,  '  possession  is  usually  said  to  con- 
sist of  two  elements— physical  control  and  intention  to 
possess ;  but  in  English  law  the  latter  element  does  not 
assume  the  same  prominence  as,  in  the  shape  of  the  aninnis 
domini,  it  has  been  thought  to  assume  in  Roman  law... 
The  general  rule  of  English  law  is  that  exclusive  physical 
control  gives  legal  possession,  unless  the  apparent  possessor 
holds  only  as  servant  or  bailiff  on  behalf  of  another  '  (J.  M. 
Lightwood  in  Encycl.  Laws  Eng.  (1898)  X.  229).  Primarily, 
the  term  denotes  a  state  of  fact,  but  this  fact  carries  with  it 
legal  advantages,  and  so  is  the  source  of  rights.  If  the 
state  of  fact  could  always  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  and 
if  it  always  produced  the  normal  legal  effects^  the  subject  of 
possession  would  present  little  difficulty ;  but  it  is  frequently 
uncertain  to  whom  the  actual  control  of  a  thing  is  to  be 
attributed,  and,  when  this  question  is  settled,  the  law  may 
credit  the  advantages  of  possession  to  some  person  other 
than  the  apparent  possessor... Hence  arises  the  distinction 
between  actual  and  legal  possession.  Actual  possession 
denotes  the  state  of  fact ;  but  the  person  to  whom  are 
credited  the  advantages  of  possession  has  the  legal  posses- 
sion, whether  he  is  the  actual  possessor  or  no.  Legal 
possession,  when  not  accompanied  by  possession  in  fact,  is 
known  as  'possession  in  law'.  (/#/</.  228-9.)  See  this 
article;  also  (inter alia},  Essay  on  Possession  in  theCommon 
Law  by  F.  Pollock  and  R.  S.  Wright,  1888,  Treatise  on 
Possession  ofLand\>y  John  M.  Lightwood,  1894. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  K//7,  c.  10  Every  such  person  ..  shall 
hensforth  stond  and  be  seasid  demed  and  adjuged  in  lawful! 
season  estate  and  possession  of  and  in  the  same.  *559 
Rec.  Monast.  Kinloss  (1872)  151  We  chairg  . .  you  . .  to 
pas  to  the.  .landis-.And  ther  gif  him  stait  and  possessioun 
be  thak  and  raip  as  wse  is.  1579  Expos.  Termes  Law  158 
Possession  is  said  two  wayes,  eyther  actual!  possession, 
or  possession  in  law.  Actuall  possession  is  when  a  man 
entreth  in  deede  into  landes  or  tenements  to  him  discended 
or  otherwise.  Possession  in  lawe,  is  when  landes  or  tene- 
ments are  discended  to  a  man,  and  he  bath  not  as  yet  really, 
actually,  and  in  deede  entred  into  them.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Unity  of  Possession,  is  when  the  Possession,  or  Profit  is 
united  with  the  Property.  Thus,  if  the  Lord  purchase  the 
Tenancy  held  by  Heriot -Service,  then  the  Henot  is  extinct 
by  Unity  of  Possession,  i.e.  because  the  Seignory  or  Lord- 
ship and  the  Tenancy  are  now  in  one  Man's  Possession. 
1766  BLACKSTONF.Ctfww.  II.  xxv.  389  First  then  of  property 
in  possession  absolute;  which  is  where  a  man  hatn,  solely 
and  exclusively,  the  right,  and  also  the  occupation,  of  any 
moveable  chattels.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  HI.  330 The 
first  degree  of  title  is  the  bare  possession,  or  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  estate,  without  any  apparent  right,  or  any  pre- 
tence of  right,  to  hold  and  continue  such  possession.  1837 
;  BARON  PARKE  in  Meeson  &  Welsby  Rep.  II.  331  Ownership 
|  may  be  proved  by  proof  of  possession,  and  that  can  be  shown 
|  only  by  acts  of  enjoyment  of  the  land  itself.  1861  J.  KENT 
Comm.  Amcr.  Law  (1873)  II.  xxxix.  493  Though  the  vendee 
acquires  a  right  of  property  by  the  contract  of  sale,  he  does 
not  acquire  a  right  of  possession  of  the  goods  until  he  pay* 
or  tenders  the  price.  x88£  W.  A.  HUNTER  Roman  Law  209 
Possession  is  the  occupation  of  anything  with  the  intention 
of  exercising  the  rights  of  ownership  in  respect  of  it.  1887 
LD.  FITZGERALD  in  Law  Rep.  12  App.  Ca.  556  By  posses- 
sion is  meant  possession  of  that  character  of  which  the  thing 
is  capable.  1888  POLLOCK  &  WRIGHT  Possession  in  Com. 
Law  i  As  the  name  of  Possession  is  . .  one  of  the  most 
important  in  our  books,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most  ambiguous. 
Its  legal  senses  (for  they  are  many)  overlap  the  popular  sense. 
lbid.f  26  The  following  elements  are  quite  distinct  in  con- 
ception, .i.  physical  control,  detention,  or  de  facto  possession. 
. .  li.  legal  possession,  the  state  of  being  a  possessor  in  the  eye 
of  the  law. . .  iii.  Right  to  possess  or  to  have  legal  possession. 
Ibid.  27  Right  to  possess,  when  separated  from  possession,  is 
!  often  called  '  constructive  possession  '.  Ibid.  58  A  servant  in 
charge  of  his  master's  property,  or  a  person  having  the  use 
of  anything  by  the  mere  licence  of  the  owner .  .generally  has 
not  possession.  1894  J.  M.  LIGHTWOOD  Possession  of  Land 
2  Possession  which  is  recognized  by  the  law  . .  is  known 
as  civil  possession.  The  actual  possession  may  be  held  by 
another  on  behalf  of  the  civil  possessor — by  his  servant  or 
tenant,  for  example— and  here  the  civil  possession  is  still 
based  on  actual  possession.  1898  —  in  Encycl.  Laws 
|  Eng.  X.  232  A  person  holding  land  as  a  tenant  for  years  is 
j  denied  the  special  form  of  legal  possession  known  as  seisin. 
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The  English  law,  however,  differing  herein  from  the  Roman 
law,  does  not  refuse  legal  possession  to  bailees.  Ibid.  236 
In  the  case  of  goods,  .the  mere  right  to  possession  is  some- 
times described  as  'constructive  possession',  and  is  allowed 
the  advantages  of  actual  possession. 

C.  Phr.  In  possession  :  said  (a)  of  a  thing,  actually 
possessed  or  held ;  often  with  possessive,  in  (one's) 
possession  ;  {b}  of  a  person,  usually  in  possession 
of,  actually  possessing,  holding,  or  occupying 
something.  Chose  in  possession :  see  CHOSE. 
Man  in  possession^  a  duly  authorized  person  who 
is  placed  in  charge  of  chattels  (furniture  or  the 
like)  upon  which  there  is  a  warrant  for  distress. 
To  take  possession  of  (t  take  in  possession] :  to  take 
for  one's  own  or  into  one's  control,  to  seize. 

[1308-9  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  274/2  Mettre  le  dit  nich'en  cor- 
porele  possession  del  avauntdit  provendre.]  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  239  pe  londes  |?at  be!  haue  now  in  possessioun. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  1. 26  Cirus..tok  it  in  possessioun.  la  1400 
Morte  Arth.  2608  Of  Alexandere  and  Aufnke,  and  alle  ^a 
owte  landes,  I  am  in  possessione,  and  plenerly  sessede. 
1560  DAUS  ii.Sleidanc'sComm.  13  He  bathe  Millan  nowe  in 
possession.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist-wj  The  Queenes 
maiestie,  nowe  in  possession  of  the  English  empire.  1603 
OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  85  Any  lande.  .beinge  in  the 
pocession  of  the  Churche.  1771  Jnniits  Lett.  Ixvii.  (1820) 
333  He  loses  the  very  property  of  which  he  thought  he  had 
gotten  possession.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiv.  169,  I  had 
now  the  thermometers  in  my  possession.  1886  B.  L.  FARJEON 
Three  Times  Tried  1.13/2,  I.. left  Captain  Bell  wood  in 
possession  of  the  field.  1888  POLLOCK  &  WRIGHT  Posses- 
sion in  Com.  Law  119  When  a  man  is  away  from  home  his 
household  effects  do  not  cease  to  be  in  his  possession.  1897 
Daily  /Met  10  Dec.  3/2  (heading)  The  '  Man  in  Posses- 
sion .  /£/<•/.,  Defendant's  man  during  the  nine  days  only 
visited  the  house  once  a  day  and  did  not  remain  in  posses- 
sion. 1898  J.  M.  LIGHTWOOD  in  Encycl.  Laws  Eng.  X.  237 
In  possession  :  as  applied  to  an  estate  or  interest,  these  words 
usually  mean  that  the  right  is  immediate,  and  not  in  rever- 
sion.  remainder,  or  expectancy. 

d.  Prov.  Possession   is  nine   (formerly   eleven} 
points  (also  parts}  of  the  law :  see  POINT  j^.1  A.  1 2. 

1650  B.  Discolliminimn  13  Possession  maybe  n  points 
of  the  Law.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull\\.  iii,  Possession 
.  .would  make  it  much  surer.  They  say  '  it  is  eleven  points 
of  the  Law  !'  1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron.  (1833)  III. 
xli.  130  Possession,  .being  nine  parts  of  the  law. 

e.  Mining  (Derbyshire) :  see  quots. 
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of  ground,  which  miners  enjoy,  by  having  stows  upon  that 
ground  ;  and  it  is  taken  generally  for  the  slows  themselves  ; 
for  it  is  the  stows  that  give  possession.  1801  MAWE  Klin. 
Derbysh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Stowces,  pieces  of  wood  of  parti- 
cular forms  and  constructions  placed  together,  by  which  the 
possession  of  mines  is  marked. 

1  2.  The  action  of  seizing  or  possessing  oneself 
of;  capture  :  see  POSSESS  v.  3.  06s.  rare. 

inBAnsoti's  Voy.  n.  ix.  231  Our  future  projects..  with  a 
view  to  the  possession  of  this  celebrated  gaieon. 

3.  concr.  That  which  is  possessed  or  held  as 
property  ;  (with  a,  etc.)  a  thing  possessed,  a  piece 
of  property,  something  that  belongs  to  one  ;  //. 
belongings,  property,  wealth. 


.........  __ 

hadd'e  many  possessiouns.  [1419  Act  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  9 
Ceux  qi  gardent  par  force  lour  possessions  en  ascuns  lenes 
on  tenements.]  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  155  Thei 
occupiede  the  londes  and  possessiones  of  niony  other 
peple.  1538  STARKEY  England  I.  iii.  77  Such  an  idol  sort, 
spendyng  theyr  possessyonys.  1610  HOLLAND  Caindens 
Brit.  (1637)  729  Masham,  which  was  the  possession  of  the 
Scropes  of  Masham.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  ii,  Beauty  is 
a  woman's  best  possession  till  she  be  old.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  1.  434  One  of  your  possessions,  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
for  example. 

b.  In  Scotland,  A  small  farm  :  see  quot.  1805. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  511  The  lanes  include 

between  them  the  breadth  of  two  possessions  only.    1803 

FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot!.  I.  519  (The  farms]  run  from  £30  to 

j£l2oo,  if  below  ^30,  they  are  called  possessions. 

4.  A  territory  subject  to  a  sovereign  ruler  or  state; 
now  chiefly  applied  to  the  foreign  dominions  of  an 
independent  country. 

1818  J.  ADOLPHUS  (title)  The  Political  State  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  containing  a  General  View  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Possessions  of  the  Crown.  1830  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Hist.  Peace  II.  v.  xii.  377  Canada  became  a  British  posses- 
sion in  1763.  1888  Pall  Mall  C.  13  Sept.  4/1  British  New- 
Guinea  has  very  rapidly  developed  from  the  position  of 
a  protectorate  into  that  of  a  possession.  1905  IVhitaker  s 
Almanack  512  The  British  Possessions  in  North  America 
include  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  that  continent 
excepting  Alaska  [etc.]. 

5.  The  fact  of  a  demon  possessing  a  person  ;  the 
fact  of  being  possessed  by  a  demon  or  spirit  (see 
POSSESS  v.  s).     Also  in  Psychics:  see  quot.  1903. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  44  How  long  hath  this 
possession  held  the  man  ?  1651  HOBBES  Le^'iath.  f  .  vm.  3° 
Neither  Moses,  nor  Abraham  pretended  to  Prophecy  by 
possession  of  a  Spirit.  1689  C.  MATHER  (title)  Memor- 
able Providences  relating  to  Witchcrafts  and  Possessions. 
1746  WESLEY  Princ.  Methodist  51  If  you  were  to  suppose 
John  Haydon..was  not  mad,  but  under  a  temporary 
Possession.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  v.  (1862)  158  The  same 
malady  they  did  in  some  cases  attribute  to  an  evil  spirit,  and 
in  others  not  ;  thus  showing  that  the  malady  and  possession 
were  not  identical  in  their  eyes.  1903  MYEPS  Hunt.  Per- 
sonality I.  Gloss.,  Possession,  a  developed  form  of  motor 
automatism,  in  which  the  automatist's  own  personality 
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Disappears  fur  llie  time,  while  there  U  ;i  more  or  lc>b 
complete  substitution  ofpcnonality,  writing  or  speech  being 
given  by  Another  spirit  tnrougfa  the  entranced  organism. 

6.  The  action  of  an  idea  or  feeling  possessing 
a  person  (see  POSSESS  v.  6)  ;  transf.  an  idea  or 
impulse  that  holds  or  affects   one  strongly;    -fa 
dominating  conviction,  prepossession  (obs.). 

1 61 1  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Geularfs  Wise  V'ieillard  76,  I 
conic  now  to  speake  of  anger  and  choller,  which  commonly 
bMpepOBMtttOD  in  old  men.  17*8  VANBK.  &ClB.  Prov.  Hust>. 
i.  i.  3, 1  have  a  strong  Possession,  that  with  this  five  hundred, 
I  shall  win  five  thousand.  1826  A'no  Monthly  Mag.  XVI. 
508  Old  ideas  still  keep  possession  of  old  heads.  1867 
LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  III.  103,  I  have  worked  steadily  on  it, 
for  it  took  hold  of  me,— a  kind  of  possession. 

7.  The  action  or  condition  of  keeping  (oneself, 
one's  mind,  etc.)  under  control  (see  POSSESS  v.  4). 
rare  exc.  in  the  compound  SELF- POSSESSION'. 

a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Luke  xxi.  19  As  faith  gives  us 
the  possession  of  Christ,  so  patience  gives  us  the  possession 
of  ourselves.  1710  STKELE  Tatter  No.  168  p  4  To  acquire 
such  a  Degree  of  Assurance,  as  never  to  lose  the  Possession 
of  themselves  in  publick  or  private.  1802  MAR.  EDGE  WORTH 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  237,  I  have  need  of  that  calm  possession 
of  my  understanding, ..  necessary  to  convince  yours.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxxv.  12  She,  if  only  report  the  truth 
bely  not,  Doats,  as  hardly  within  her  own  possession. 

8.  attrib.  possession-man  —  man  in  possession  : 
see  i  c. 

1771  Doc.  Hist.  N.  York  (1851)  IV.  805  The  Weak  pre- 
tence of  Hulls  hastily  Uuilt  on  small  bpotts  of  Ground 
which  they  Term  possession  Houses.  1871  TVLOR  Prim. 
Cult.  xiv.  II.  115  The  opinion  that  the  possession-theory  is 
. .  modelled  on  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  soul  acting  on  the 
body.  1891  Daily  N?ws  i  Jan.  2/6  He  and  'a  possession 
man  '  went  with  a  warrant  of  execution  to  levy  on  the  defen- 
dant's goods  for  a  debt  and  costs  of  over  7/.  1897  Ibid. 
28  Apr.  6/5  He  was  on  drinking  terms  with  every  process- 
server  and  possession-man  about  the  place. 

t  Possession,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  furnish  with  possessions. 

1601  CAREW  Cormvail  132  b,  Sundry  more  Gentlemen  this 
little  Hundred  possesseth  and  possessioneth, 

Fosse-ssional,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  ;  cf. 
professional.]  Pertaining  to  possession  ;  having 
possessions  or  property ;  propertied.  Hence  Pos- 
se-ssionalism,  the  doctrine  or  principle  of  indi- 
vidual possession  or  private  property;  Posse's- 
sionaliat,  one  who  holds  this  doctrine. 

187*  W.  R.  GREG  Enigmas  of  Life  (1873)48  Union  among 
alt  possessional  classes.  i88a  OGILVIE,  Possessionat,  same 
as .possessive.  1901  G.  R.  HALL  Human  Evolution  viii.  191 
Some  actualities  of  Possessionalism.  Ibid.  ix.  216  In  Lower 
Possessionalism  chattel-slavery  begins  to  die  out,  industry 
takes  on  the  form  of  serfdom..  .In  Higher  Possessionalism 
we  find  the  social  form  of  Capitalism.  Ibid.  xii.  291  Before 
long  only  two  parties  will  exist,  the  Possessionalists  and  the 
Socialists..  .The  honestly  Possesskmalist  Cabinet. 

Posse'ssioiiary,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  POSSESSION  sb. 
+  -ARY  l.  So  obs.  F.  possessionnaire  adj.  (1539).] 

A.  adj.  Constituted  by  possession ;  having,  per- 
taining, or  relating  to  possession. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  224,  I  do  not  say  this, 
to  abate  any  thing  of  his  Highness's  authority.. .  He  hath  a 
possessionary  right,  which,  1  am  sure,  gives  him  power 
i  If  ne  is  but  posses- 


enough  to  call  Parliaments.     //•/./.  590 
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the  king,  lords,  and  git. a  posiosioners,  till  it  could  be  levied 
by  the  commUsionei  s  of  sewer*.  1884  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  107  The 
grasping  spirit  of  the  new  lords  and  POMCttiaMn. 

b.  spec.  A  member  of  a  religious  order  having 
possessions  or  endowments  ;  an  endowed  clergyman 
or  ecclesiastic. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  144  JHse  possessioneres  precbe 
anddepraue  freres.  c  1380  WVCI.IF  Sel,  Wks.  I.  313  Popis 
and  bishopU  and  prestis.  and  Jtcsc  new  rcligiouse  posses- 
bioneris  and  be^geris.  1496  Dives  $  Ptiup.  (W.  de  W.)  iv. 
vi.  167/3  Yf  he  DC  a  relygyous  possessyoner  endewed  by 
temporal  Koodes,  he  may  reteue  them.  154$  HRINKLOW 
Compl.  xxi v.  (1874)  69  But  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  rest  his  head.  Such  possessionars  were  the  bysshops  of 
the  prymatyue  church  !  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  VI.  xiu. 
vi.  125  It  was  the  villeins  demanding  manumission  from  their 
lords,  not  Wycliffe's  disciples  despoiling  possessioners. 

Fosse'ssionist.    nonce-wd.     [f.  POSSESSION  sb. 

•t-  -1ST.]  One  who  professes  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon,  one  who  holds  a  theory  of  such  possession. 

17*6  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  n.  xi.  (1840)  353  The  mock  pos- 
sessions  and  infernal  accomplishments,  which  most  of  the 
possessionists  of  this  age  pretend  to. 

Posse  ssionless,  a.  rare.  ff.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Destitute  of  possessions.  Hence  Posse  s- 
sionlessness. 

1894  MRS.  DVAN  Alt  in  a.  Man's  A*.  (1809)  ^35  How 
thankful  you  must  be  now  that  you  are  so  possession  less. 
1905  Nation  (N.  Y.)  27  Apr.  334/3  Those  who  shared  and 
defended  his  superb  possessionlessness. 

Poasessival  (p^sesai-val),  a.  Gram.  rare.  [f. 
as  next,  after  adjectival,  substantival^  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  the  possessive  case ;  possessive. 

1873  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  573  This 
possessival  termination  ['s]  detached  itself,  and  passed  into 
a  pronoun-flexion  by  a  sort  of  degeneracy,  as  in  'John  his 
book'. 

Possessive  (p^ze-siv),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L./MW- 
stvusj  in  grammar  (Quintil.) :  see  POSSESS  v.  and 
•IVE.  Sor.jtaeittcr^,»fzv(l5tb  c,  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Gram.  Denoting  possession;  qualifying  a  thing 
(or  person)  as  belonging  to  some  other. 

Possessive  pronoun  (Possessive  adjective},  a  word  derived 
from  a  personal  or  other  pronoun,  and  expressing  that  the 
thing  (or  person)  denoted  by  the  noun  which  it  qualifies 
belongs  to  the  person  (or  thing)  denoted  by  the  pronoun 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Possessive  case,  a  name  for  the 
genitive  case  in  modern  English,  ending  (in  nouns)  in  V, 
and  expressing  the  same  relation  as  that  expressed  by  a 
possessive  pronoun. 

(The  name  possessive  pronoun  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  absolute  posstssives  mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  its,  ours, 
yours,  theirs,  the  adjectival  forms  my,  thy,  his,  her,  its, 
our,  your,  their,  being  distinguished  as  possessive  adjectives. 
Both  classes  originate  in  or  are  derived  from  the  genitive  or 
possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns.) 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  41  Whereas  we  use  our  pronownes 
possessyves.  1571  GOI.DING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxvi.  i  The 
piththynesse  of  the  Pronoune  possessive  (my)  is  to  be  noted. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  305  Modifications  of  Pronouns.. . 
Possessive,  denoting  a  relation  of  Propriety  or  Possession 

nto  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,.. as  I,  Mine;  Who, 


Monary  Protector,  he  is  then  hereditary  and  not  subject  to 
any  Ixmudings.  1739  K.  BLOMEFIELD  Hist.  Tketfont  52 
Athelstane,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  had  a  House  in  Theford,  for 
then  he  had  a  Possessionary  Writ,  directed  to  the  Burghers 
of  Theford.  1809  E.  S.  BARRETT  Setting  Stttt  II.  115  The 
horde  of  possesstonary  and  reversionary  moles  may  depre- 
cate an  inquiry, 
t  B.  sb.  One  who  is  in  possession  ;  =  POSSES- 

blONKR  b. 

153*  FRITH  Mirror  (1829)  373  It  proveth  our  bishops, 
abbots,  and  spiritual  po -session aries,  double  thieves  and 

murderers,  as  concerning  the  body. 

t  Fosse'Ssionate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L. 
possessiondt-us  (in  Du  Cange) ;  see  POSSESSION  sb. 
and  -ATK  -.]  Having  possessions  or  endowments : 

Cf.  P033K33IONEB  b. 

«43»-5o  ir-  Higdcn,  Ifarl.  Contin.  (Rolls)  VIII.  459  We 
wolde  have  destioyede  ..  the  kynge,  bischopps,  chanons, 
monkes  possessionnte,  and  alle  men  of  churche,  the  frers 
excepte  oonly.  1899  TKEVCLYAN  Eng.  Age  WycliJ '151  The 
dibendowment  of  the  *  posse&sionate  '  clergy. 

Possessioiied  (-e-Jand),  a.  [f.  POSSESSION 
sb.  +  -ED  2,  after  }?.  possessions?.']  Endowed  with 
or  holding  possessions. 

"794  J'  GIFFORD  Reign  Louis  A'frY  551  That  satisfaction 
should  be  given  to  the  princes  possessioned  in  Alsace.  1837 
CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \\.  v.  y,  This  of  the  Possessioned  Princes, 
'Princes  Passessiones',  is  bandied  from  Court  to  Court... 
Ine  Kaiser  and  his  Possessioned  Princes  will  too  evidently 
come  and  take  compensation. 

Posse'ssioner.  Obs.  e\c.  Hist,  [f.  POSSESSION 
sb.  +  -EBli.]  One  who  is  in  possession,  or  holds 
possession,  of  something;  a  holder,  occupier; 
a  proprietor,  owner ;  an  owner  of  possessions. 

138*  \VvcuF  Acts  iv.  34  How  many  euere  weren  posses- 
cioners  [Vulg.  posse ss0rt-s\  of  feeldis  or  howsis.  c  1450 
dtfstcw  Reg.  89  They  called  before  them  the  lordis  and 
pos<e*sioners  and  tenauntis  of  the  my  lies.  1544  tr.  Little- 


Chester,  but  an  usurper,  intruder,  and  unlawful  possessioner 
thereof.  1681  CHETIIAM  Angler's  radt-m.  xl.  f  25  (1689) 
299  The  Owners  or  Posses-sioners  thereof.  1807  I'RITTON* 
Beauties  Ett£.  \\.Linc.  571  The  sum  of  looo/.  borrowed  of 


Whose.  ITIB  BttELtSftci  No.  461  F  3  The  Poet. .lets  a 
Possessive  Pronoun  go  without  a  Substantive*  1763  IXWTII 
Eng.  Grant.  25  This  Case  answers  to  the  Genitive  Case  in 
Latin,  and  may  still  be  so  called ;  though  perhaps  more 
properlythe  Possessive  Case.  1834  L.  MCRKAY  Eng.  Grant. 
(ed.  5)  I.  259  One  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  a 
different  thing,  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case.  1870 
HELFENSTEIN  Contp.  Gram.  Tent.  Lane.  199  The  New  Teu- 
tonic pronouns  take  the  inflexions  of  the  strong  declension 
of  the  adjective,  where  they  are  used  as  possessive  adjectives, 
as  Germ,  titetn,  jneine,  mtin,  gen.  tneints,  ineiiter,  tneines, 
1876  MASON  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  §  p  The  apostrophe  in 
the  possessive  case  singular  marks  that  the  vowel  of  the 
syllabic  suffix  has  been  Tost. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  possession ;  indicating 
possession.  (In  quot.  1578  in  sense  corresp.  to 
POSSESSION  a.) 

1560  HOLLAND Crt.  I'cwts  i.  764  Greit  Aduocat  with  power 
possessiue.  1578  Let,  Pat.  to  Sir  H.  Gilbert  in  Hakluyt 
]'<iy.  (1810)  III.  175  All  such  our  subjects  and  others,  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  hereafter  aduenture  themselues  in 
the  sayd  ion  rneys  or  voyages  habitatiue  or  possessiue.  1635 
QUARLES  Embl.  \.  tx.  277  What  ineane  these  liv'ries  and 
possessive  keyes?  1889  MRS.  JOCELYN  Distracting  Guest 
II.  yii.  129  His  manner  was  kind  and  considerate..;  perhaps 
a  trifle  too  possessive ;  but  I  rejoiced  just  then  in  that  very 
possessiveness. 

b.  Having  the  quality  or  character  of  possessing ; 
holding,  or  being  in,  possession. 

1838  LYTTON  Leila  n.  i,  The  life  of  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  life  of  the  king-possessive  is  as  the  distinction  between 
enchanting  hope  and  tiresome  satiety.  1880  Miss  BROUGH- 
TON  Sec.  Tk.  in.  x,  Her  eye,  free  and  possessive,  wanders 
widely  round. 

B.  sb.  Gram,  ellipt.  (a)  for  possessive  pronoun 
or  adjective ;  (/>)  for  possessive  case. 

1591  PERCIVALL  .S'/.  Diet  Bivb,  Of  pronounes  some  are 
primttiues. ..Some  are  deriuatiues,  called  also  possessiues. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Possessives  m  Grammar, 
are  such  Adjectives  as  sipnifie  the  Possession  of,  or  Property 
in  some  Thing.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.,  Gram.,  The  posses- 
sive of  the  first  person  is  wy,  mine,  our,  ours.  1876  MASON 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  ai)  §  68  The  noun  in  the  possessive  is  in 
the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun  which  stands  for  what 
is  possessed.  Ibid.  §  142  Their  retained  a  substantive  force 
after  the  other  possessives  had  become  pronominal  adjectives. 

Possessively  (p^ze-sivli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  adj. 

1.  Gram.  In  a  possessive  sense  or  relation. 
1590  STOCK\VOOO  Rules  Construct.  54  When  the  geniuue    i 
case  is  taken  actiuely,  when  passiuely,  and  when  posses-    ' 


POSSESSORY. 

MUcIy.  1879  WullNLV  Sivukiit  Gnuii.  445  PvSjtiMvcly 
used  descriptive  compounds,  .are  extremely  numerous. 

2.  In  the  way  of  possession;  in  a  manner  indicating 
possession  ;  as  something  possessed  ;  as  one's  own. 

1813  HOBHOUSK  Journey  (ed.  2)  1021  A  sale  by  auction  of 
the  tenths  belonging  to  the  Malikiane  (or  fiefs  held  posses, 
sivelyl,  under  the  annual  value  of  fifteen  thousand  piasters. 
1901  Westtn.  Gas.  27  Apr.  7/1  He  tapped  the  English  lady 
possessively  on  the  shoulder. 

Fosse  ssiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -XESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  possessive. 

1864  Atficnxiitu  10  Sept.  339/2  Its  operation,  its  possessive, 
ness,  becomes  more  intense.  2883  LADY  V.  GRCVILLK  Keith's 
Wife  I.  168  The  man  b  apt  to  shock.. by  a  too  prompt 
assumption  of  posse&siveness. 

Possessor  (pr'ze-saj).  Also  5-7  -our,  6-8  -er. 
{ME.  and  AF. possessour,  —  F.  posscsscur  (i4lh  c. 
in  IIatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  possessor,  -Srem,  agent-n.  f. 
possiderc  to  possess;  with  later  conformation  of 
suffix  to  Latin  :  see  POSSESS  and  -OK  '.]  One  who 
possesses ;  one  who  holds  something  as  property,  or 
In  actual  control ;  one  who  has  something'  material 
or  immaterial)  belonging  to  him  ;  a  holder ;  an 
owner,  proprietor.  Const,  of,  or  with  pots.  proa. 

1388  WVCLIF  Acts  iv.  34  How  manye  euere  weren  posses- 
souris  of  feeldis,  ether  of  housis,  thei  seelden.  1477  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  VI.  187/1  Posses.sours  of  the  Roiall  Estate  and 
Corone  of  Englond.  1486  Bk.  St.  Allians,  Her.  C  vj  b,  The 
possessor  of  tneys  armys  beris  in  latine  thus  [etc.  1.  1535 
COVEKUALE  Gen.  xiv.  19  The  most  hye  God,  possessor  of 
heauen  and  earth.  1596  SPENSER  f.  O.  iv.  i.  20  She.. their 
possessours  often  did  dismay.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  352 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  Hell  Receive  thy 
new  Possessor.  1794  MRS.  RADCUFFE  Myst.  Uaolfho  i, 
This  charm  was  too  dangerous  to  its  possesser.  1839  Lo. 
BROUGHAM  Statesm.  Geo.  Iff,  I.  36  Unlimited  power  cor- 
rupts the  possessor.  1883  H.  WALKER  in  Leisure  Hour  501/2 
The  hornbeams  . .  are  the  true  autochthones  and  rightful 
prescriptive  possessors  of  Epping  Forest. 

b.  spec,  (mainly  Law).  One  who  takes,  occupies, 
or  holds  something  without  ownership,  or  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  owner. 

1565-6  Rtg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  432  Summond  thame 
to  compeir  befoir  the  Lordis  of  Sessioun,  to  heir  thame 
decernit  violent  possessouris.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet. 
N  iij,  Takers  or  Possessers  have  been  cast  and  quite  thrown 
out.  1800  ADDISON  Aitier.  Law  Rep.  129  The  possessor 
remains  liable  to  the  true  owner.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  3}  V.  372  Littleton.,  speaks  of  disseisins  principally  as 
between  the  owner  and  trespasser  or  possessor,  with  an  eye 
to  the  remedy  by  assize. 

c.  fig.  (a)  One  acquainted  or  conversant  with,  or 
master  of,  a,  subject ;  (/>)  One  who  maintains  con- 
trol over  (himself).     Cf.  POSSESS  v .  3  e,  4. 

1674  PI.AVKORD  Still  Jlfus.  Pref.  9  Whose  love  of  this 
Divine  Art  appears  by  his  Encouragement  of  it  and  the 
Possessors  thereof.  1713  M.  HENRY  Ordination  Sernt. 
Wks.  1853  II.  505/2  We  are  most  our  own  possessors,  when 
we  are  least  our  own  masters. 

d.  Comm.  The  holder  (of  a  bill,  etc.). 

i66a  SCARLETT  Exchanges  63  It  is  the  Duly  of  the  Pos- 
sessor, to  take  care  for  his  Bill,  and  to  see  that  the  same  be 
either  accepted  or  protested.  1800  R.  LANCPORD  Ijltrod. 
Trade  134  Possessor,  the  person  who  receives  a  foreign  bill 
and  presents  it  for  acceptance. 

Posse'ssoress.  rare.  Also  6-7  -eresse.  [a. 
obs.  F.  possesseresse,  fern,  of  OF.fessesseur  POSSES- 
SOB  :  see  -ESS  '.]  A  female  possessor. 

151*  Hclyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  ir,  I  am 
the  ladye  and  possesseresse  of  this  londe.  1611  Core*., 
Possesseresse,  a  possesseresse,  a  woman  that  possesses, 
holds,  enioyes.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693) 
1007  A  possessoress,  dominet. 

Posseasorial  (rysesoo-rial'},  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
POSSESSORY  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  posses- 
sor; possessory. 

1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  133  The  parts  of  the  House  are 
Comugall  or  Matrimonial!,  Paternal!  or  of  the  Parent, 
Seigniorall  or  Lordly,  and  Possessoriall  [cf.  POSSKSSOBV  2, 
quot.  1586].  1850  LD.  OSBORNE  Gleanings  46  My  friend 
must  have  had  a  very  strong  possessorial  fit  upon  him. 

Fosse  ssorship.  [f.  POSSESSOR  +  -SHIP.] 
The  condition  of  a  possessor;  the  holding  of 
something  as  owner. 

1885  STEVENSON  Pr.  Otto  \.  iii.  31  The  joy  of  possessor- 
ship.  1896  Eng.  Churchm.  16  Jan.  35/1  fhe  long  out- 
standing  dispute  touching  the  possessorship  of  the  Upper 
Mekong  Valley. 

Possessory  (p|7ze-sori),  a.  [ad.  late  'L.possts- 
sfri-us  adj.  relating  to  possession,  so  F.  fassessoire 
(i4th  c.  in  Godef.)  :  see  POSSESS  v.  and  -ORY.] 

1.  Lena.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  possessor  ;  relating 
to  possession. 

Possessory  Action,  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff's  claim 
is  founded  upon  his  or  his  predecessor's  possession,  and  not 
upon  his  right  or  title.  Possessory  interdict  (Rom.  Law), 
one  of  a  class  of  interdicts  for  the  acquisition,  retention,  or 
recovery  of  possession.  Possessory  judgement  (Sc  Law): 
see  quot.  1838. 

1415  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  272/2  V«  matire  possessor!.:,  and 
y  petition  y'uppon  given.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c  a  J  a 
Assice  of  mort  auncestor  . .  or  any  other  action  possessory. 
a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Conimw.  Eng.  (1609)  54  Pleas  . .  reall, 
be  either  possessorie,  to  aske,  or  to  keepe  the  possession : 
or  in  rent,  which  wee  call  a  writ  of  right.  17*6  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  xiii.  197  If  he  omits  to  bring  this  his  possessory 
action  within  a  competent  lime,  his  adversary  may  imper- 
ceptibly gain  an  actual  right  of  possession,  in  consequence 


-.   WBiig«lSr,   Y838.W:  BELL  'Dict.\ 
Scot,  s.v.,  A  possessory  judgment  is  one  which  entitles 
person,  who  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  for  seven 


POSSET. 

years,  to  continue  his  possession  until  the  question  of  right 
shall  be  decided  in  due  course  of  law.  1857  LD.  CAMPBELL 
Chief  Justices  III.  xliv.  47  I  n  the  possessory  action  of  eject- 
ment the  legal  estate  shall  always  prevail.  1894  LIGHTWOOD 
Possession  of  Land  i.  5  The  old  possessory  actions  which 
were  for  the  recovery  of  possession,  were  founded  upon 

Se'b"' Arising  from  possession ;  as  possessory  interest,   ' 
right,  property,  title. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  i.  i.  §  i  Our  personal  election,  pre- 
destination, salvation,  or  possessory  right  in  state  of  grace. 


r.  There  are  three  manner  of  rights  of  Property;  that 
is  Property  absolute,  Property  qualified,  and  Property  DOS- 
sessory.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  II.  xxx.  453  The  bailees 
may.  .vindicate,  in  their  own  right,  this  their  possessory 
interest.  1881  Times  14  Apr.  jo/i  Throughout  most  parts 
of  Ireland  there  has  grown  a  tacit  admission .  .that  the  | 
tenant  has  a  possessory  interest  in  his  holding. 

t  2.  That  is  possessed  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  posses- 
sion. Obs. 

1586  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  464  A  house,  .may    I 
he   divided  ..  into   these   foure    parts:    into    matrimonial!,     , 
parentall,  lordly  or  masterly,  and  possessorie  part.    1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  vt.m.  (1611)260  It  were  an  absurd  thing 
.  .that  the  possessorie  things  of  the  vanquished  should  be 
more  priuiledged  then  their  owners. 

3.  That  is  a  possessor;    holding  something  in    j 
possession. 

1633  SIR  J.  BURROUGHS  Sm.  Brit.  Seas  (1651)  18  When 
the  Romans  had  made  themselves  possessorie  Lords  of  the 
Island.     1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  i.  66  The  possessory    i 
princes.     1886  J.  A.  KASSON  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  125    ! 
Their  commercial  rights  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
possessory  government. 

4.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characterizing  a  possessor. 
1659  STANLEY  f/ist.  Philos.  xm.  (1701)  613/1  Domestick 

Prudence  being  either  conjugal  and  paternal,  or  dominative 
and  possessory,    c  1660  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  303    ! 
The  commaund  I  had  that  tyme  of  the  army  and  strength    : 
of  the  kingdome  was  but  a  possessory  and  noe  legal!  power. 
1848  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIV.  6  Man's  possessory  instinct 
essentially  connects  itself  with  the  future.     1879  J.  BEGG    I 
Scot.  Public  Affairs  6  The  possessory  spirit  is  strong  enough    . 
in  man. 

b.  Used  to  render  Gr.  KTJJCTIOS  in  Zeus  KTTJO-IOS 
Jove  the  protector  of  property,  nonce-use. 

1850  BLACKIE  Mschylus  II.  109  A  plundered  house  By 
grace  of  possessory  Jove  may  freight  New  ships  with  bales 
that  far  outweigh  the  loss. 

Posset  (p^set),  sb.     Now  only  Hist,  or  local. 
Forms :  5  posho(o)te,  poshotte,  poshet,  possot, 
possyt,  possate,  5-6  poset,  possett,  7  possit, 
Sc.  possit,  5-  posset.     [ME.  poshote,  possot,  of 
unascertained  origin.      Palsgr.  (1530)  gives  a  F. 
possette,  but  this  is  not  otherwise  known  to  French 
scholars.     \r.pusoid,  posset,  is  from  English. 
Connexion  with  POSCA  has  been  suggested.) 
1.  A  drink  composed  of  hot  milk  curdled  with 
ale,  wine,  or  other  liquor,  often  with  sugar,  spices, 
or  other  ingredients ;  formerly  much  used  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  as  a  remedy  for  colds  or  other  affections. 
14..    Voc.  in   Wr.-WiUcker  567/22   Balducta,  a  crudde, 
Item  dicitnr,  poshet.     14. .  Metr.  Voc.  ibid.  625  <'i8  Casius, 
poshoote.      14. .    Voc.    ibid.    666/9  Hec    bedultn,    possyt. 
c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.   410/2   Possot,   balducta.     c  1460  J. 
RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  94  Milke,  crayme,  and  cruddes,  and 
eke  the  loncate,  pey  close  a  mannes  stomak  and  so  dothe  be 
possate.      1466  Paston  Lett.   II.  269   For  bred,   ale,  and 
possets  to  the  same  persons,  viir".   1530  PALSGR.  257/1  Posset 
of  ale  and  mylke,  possette.     1546  PHAER  13k.  Childr.  (1553) 
T  vj,  Knotgrasse. .the  iuice  therof  in  a  posset  dronken..is 
excedyng  good.    1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  ii.  6  The  surfeted    | 
Groomes  doe  mock  their  charge  With  Snores.     I   haue    . 
drugg'd  their  Possets.    1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  To  Phillis,    \ 
Thou  shall  have  possets,  wassails  fine ;  Not  made  of  ale, 
but  spiced  wine  !    1711  ADIJISON  Sped.  No.  57  F  2  [He]  can    ( 
make  a  Caudle  or  a  Sack- Posset  better  than  any  Man  in    \ 
England.   1780  W.  BUCHAN  Doin,  Med.  xxix.  (1790)  277  His    \ 
supper  should   be   light ;    as  small   posset,  or  water-gruel 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  a  little  toasted  bread  in  it.    1876 
F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Clianning  Fellow  II.  xiii.  205,  I  do  wish  he 
would  try  a  hot  posset  of  a  night,  just  before  going  to  bed. 
b.  atlrib.,   as  posset-ale,    -basin,    -bowl,   -cup, 
-curd,  -dish,  -drink,  -pot. 

1528  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  299  A  possetale,  hauing 
certein  herbes  clarified  in  it.  1551-60  in  H.  Hall  Eliz.  Sac. 
(1887)  152  A  possett  Boule  of  Pewter.  1596  NASHE  Saffron 
Watden  125  Hee  lou'd  lycoras  and  drunke  posset  cuiJ. 
1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  40  Posset 
Cuppes  caru'd  with  libberds  faces  and  Lyons  heads  with 
spouts  in  their  mouths,  to  let  out  the  posset  Ale.  1612 
WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  d  '53)  342  Plain  posset  drink 
alone,  reasonable  warm,  will  do  well.  1680  Hon.  Cavalier 
ii,  I  know  some,  who  prefer. .the  Possit-Bason  before  the 
Hallowed  Font.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1765)  59  Drink 
a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Allum  Posset  drink.  1831  SCOTT 
Kenilw.  vi,  A  gold  posset-dish  to  contain  the  night-draught. 
2.  dial.  The  curdled  milk  vomited  by  a  baby. 
(Yorksh.  and  Lancash.  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 
Hence  Po-sset  v.  f  a.  trans,  to  curdle  like  a 
posset  (olis.) ;  b.  inlr.  (a)  to  make  a  posset ;  (6) 
of  a  baby :  to  throw  up  curdled  milk. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  I.  v.  68  And  with  a  sodaine  vigour  it 
doth  posset  And  curd,  like  Aygre  droppings  into  Milke  The 
thin  and  wholsome  blood.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel 
xxix,  She  broke  off  to  go  posseting  for  her  dear  invalid. 
1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  s.v.,  Bless  its  little  heart,  it's  possetting 
again.  [Cited  from  Westmld.  to  South  Notts.] 
Possibilist  (ppsrbilist).  fad.  F.  possibiliste 
or  Sp.  posibilista,  i.  L.  possibilis:  see  POSSIBLE 
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and  -IST.]  A  member  of  a  political  party  whose 
aims  at  reform  are  directed  to  what  is  immediately 
possible  or  practicable ;  spec,  (a)  of  a  party  of 
Republicans  in  Spain  ;  (/>')  of  a  party  of  Socialists 
in  France.  Also  altrib.  or  as  adj. 

1881  Daily  News  18  Aug.  5/7  The  Opportunist,  now  called 
the  Possibilist  doctrine,  that  everything  cannot  be  done  in 
a  day.  1882  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  459  Communists,  .of  the 
'  Possibilist '  type.  1893  Times  8  Aug.  2/5  The  Possibilists  of 
Paris  made  the  first  notable  effort  to  re-unite  the  labour 
parties  of  different  countries.  1894  Cycl.  Rev.  Clirr.  Hist. 
(Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  IV.  898  Senor  Abarzuza  has  been  virtual 
leader  of  the  possibilists  or  moderate  republicans  ever  since 
Senor  Castelar  announced  his  retirement. 

Possibilitate  (rwgibl-litrt),  v.  [(.  POSSIBILITY 
+  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  render  possible. 

1829  SouTHEYin(X  He-.'.  XXXIX.  134  That  this  object 
has  been  possibilitated.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  2  Feb.  90/2 
Theories  thus  miserably  imperfect  have  nevertheless  sufficed 
to  '  possibilitate '  (as  a  Spaniard  would  say)  all  the  great 
engineering  works  of  our  age. 

Possibility  (ppsibi-Hti).  Also  4-6  with  y  for 
i,  and  -e,  -ee,  -te  for  -y ;  (6  posabilete).  [a.  F. 
posslbilM  (13th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  possi- 
bilitas,  f.  possibilis  POSSIBLE  :  see  -ITV.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  possible  ; 
capability  of  being  done,  happening,  or  existing 
(in  general,  or  under  particular  conditions). 

By  any  possibility  (formerly  t by  possibility):  in  any 
possible  way,  by  any  existing  means,  possibly;  so  by_  no 

Csibility.         t  Of  possibility  (quot.  c  1374) :  characterized 
possibility,  possible. 

"c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylm  in.  399  (448)  That  kan  I  deme  of 
possibilite.  c  1386  —  Frankl.  T.  615  Ffor  wende  I  neuere 
by  possibilitee  That  swich  a  Monstre  or  merueille  myghte 
be.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  HI.  iii.  (Skeat)  1.  112  But 
now  thou  seest  ..  the  possibilite  of  thilke  that  thou  wendest 
had  been  impossible.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  (Percy 
Soc.)  39  That  the  comon  wyt,  by  possibilitie,  Maye  well  a 
judge  the  perfyt  veritie  Of  theyr  sentence.  1594  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  I.  iv.  §  3  That  high  perfection  of  blisse,  wherein 
now  the  elect  Angels  are  without  possibilitie  of  falling. 
1641  WII.KINS  Math..  Magick  i.  xiv.  (1648)94  To  understand 
that  assertion  of  Archimedes  concerning  the  possibility  of 
moving  the  world.  1709  ATTERBURY  Serm.,  Luke  x.  32(1726) 
II.  231  Shall  we  be  discouraged  from  any  Attempt  of 
doing  good,  by  the  Possibility  of  our  failing  in  it  ?  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  401  These  continuances,  therefore, 
take  away  all  presumption  and  possibility  that  thejudgment 
was  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  1884  F.  TEMPLE 
Relat.  Relig.  «r  Sc.  vii.  (1685)  193  Science  and  Revelation 
come  into.. collision  on  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Mod.  If 
I  could  by  any  possibility  manage  to  do  it,  I  would. 

b.  In  possibility  :  (a)  not  actually  existing,  but 
that  may  come  to  exist ;  potential :  =  in  POSSE  ; 
(6)  in  relation  to  something  possible  but  not  actual ; 
potentially.  (See  also  3  b.) 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iv.  (1592)  45  As  for  God,  Ire  is 
not  a  thing  in  possibilitie  (which  is  an  vnperfect  being)  but 
altogether  actuallieand  in  verie  deed.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  191  F  9  We  are  apt  to  rely  upon  future  Prospecls,  and 
become  really  expensive  while . .  only  rich  in  Possibility. 

C.  After  possibility  (Law) :  ellipt.  for  after 
possibility  of  issue  is  extinct,  i.  e.  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  issue. 

[c  1350  Rolls  o/Tarlt.  II.  401/2  Dount  possibilite  de  issue 
entre  eux  est  esteinte,  Maud  ad  fait  wast,  exil,  vente  e 
destruction.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  7  b,  He.  .is 
tenaunt  in  the  tayle  after  possibilitie  of  issue  extinct.] 
1596  BACON  Max.  .y  Use  Com.  Law  \.  xxi,  If  tenant  after 
possibility  make  a  lease  for  yeares,  and  the  donor  confirmes 
to  the  lessee  to  hold  without  impeachment  of  waste. 

d.  The  quality  or  character  of  representing  or 
relating  to  something  that  is  possible. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  63  In  the  phantasies  of 
Painters,  nothing  is  so  commendable  as  that  there  is  both 
possibilitie  and  truth  in  them.  1826  DISRAELI  fin.  Grey  n. 
xvi,  To  consult  on  the  possibility  of  certain  views,,  .and  the 
expediency  of  their  adoption.  1890  RAYNER  Chess  Problems 
5  The  chief  requisites  of  a  problem  are  possibility  and 
soundness. . .  A  possible  position  can  be  reached  by  a  legal 
series  of  moves  as  in  a  game. 

e.  Math.  The  condition  of  being  a  possible  or 
real  quantity. 

1673  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  555 
About  the  constitution  of  incomplete  equations,  it  is  easy  to 
observe  that  many  of  the  roots  lose  their  possibility. 

2.  An  instance  of  the  fact  or  condition  described 
in  i ;  a  possible  thing  or  circumstance ;  something 
that  may  exist  or  happen.  (Usually  with  a,  or  in 
//. ;  in//,  sometimes  nearly  =  capabilities  :  cf.  3.) 

c  1400  Beryn  3544, 1  can  nat  wete  howe  To  stop  all  the 
ffressh  watir  wer  possibilite.  1588  SHAKS,  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  215 
Oh  brother  speake  with  possibilities,  And  do  not  breake 
into  these  deepe  extreames.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  too  Our 
Examiner  can  give  you  a  view  of  it  in  the  Region  of  Possi- 
bilities. 1712  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  539  F  2  There  is  a  Possi- 
bility this  Delay  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as  it  is  to  me. 
1790  PALEY  Horfe  Pant.  Rom.  i.  10  This  is  spoken  of 
rather  as  a  possibility,  than  as  any  settled  intention. 
1865  TROLLOPE  Jiflton  Est.  v.  48  Her  clearer  intellect  saw 
possibilities  which  did  not  occur  to  him.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND 
Nat,  Law  in  Spir.  W.  iii.  (1884)  100  Three  possibilities  of 
life,  .are  open  to  all  living  organisms — Balance,  Evolution, 
and  Degeneration. 

f  3.  Regarded  or  stated  as  an  attribute  of  the 
agent :  The  fact  of  something  (expressed  or  im- 
plied) being  possible  to  one,  in  virtue  either  of 
favourable  circumstances  or  of  one's  own  powers  ; 
hence,  Capacity,  capability,  power,  ability  ;  pecu- 
niary ability,  means.  (In  quot.  1591,  Possibility 


POSSIBLE. 

or  chance  of  having  something :  cf.  b.)     Ots.  (or 
merged  in  i). 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  685  Eftyr  iny 
possymlyte,  Dere  sone,  I  sal  helpe  be.  c  1450  tr.  De  linita- 
thne  III.  xxix.  99  pou  shalt  ban  fruisshe  abundance  of  pes 
after  be  possibilite  of  b_i  duellyng  place.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Die/is  82  Liberalite  is  to  yeue  to  nedi  peple.. 
aflir  the  po»sibilite  of  the  yeuer.  1544  Plumfton  Corr. 
(Camden)  249  Consider  his  qualeties,  his  living,  his  posabi- 
lete, and  confer  al  together.  11550  llye  II 'ay  to  Spyttel 
tlous  633  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  53  Yong  brethren  of  small 
possybylyte,  Not  hauyng  wherwith  to  mayntene  such  degre. 
1552  Reg.  Prtvy  Council  Scot.  I.  133  We..offerit  us  to  do 
thairfor.  .all  that  lay  in  our  possibilliteis.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1676)  75  He  that  maketh  Laws,  must  have  regard 
to  the  common  possibility  of  men.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI, 
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could  not,  although  we  proved  all  our  possibility  by  mjht 
and  day.  1790  PALEY  Hone  Paul.  Rom.  i.  n  An  instance 
of  conformity  beyond  the  possibility . .  of  random  writing  to 
produce.  1815  Zcluca  III.  78  An  object  who  interfered 
with  her  wishes,  to  a  degree  it  was  not  in  her  possibility 
for  any  other  Creature  to  approach  to. 

fb.  In  possibility  (later,  in  a  possibility):  in 
such  a  position  that  something  (expressed  or  im- 
plied) is  possible  to  or  for  one ;  having  a  prospect, 
expectation,  or  chance  (<jf  or  to  do  something). 

1523  LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  794  Duke  Aubert  had  nat 
bene  in  trewe  possession  of  Heynalt,  but  in  possibylite 
therof.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.  F  viij  b,  1  be  in  such 
faire  possibilitie  to  be  thought  a  foole,  or  fantasticall  for  my 
labour.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  Footcs  Wks.  1873  I.  182  That 
they  who  are  alreadie  in  possession  of  it,  may  beare  their 
heades  aloft . .  and  they  that  are  but  in  possibilitie,  may  be 
rauisht  with  a  desire  to  be  in  possession.  1605  Play  Slucley 
307  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I.  170,  I  am  in  possibility 
To  marry  Alderman  Curtises  daughter.  1682  DRYDEN 
Relig.  Laid  Pref.,  Heathens  who  never  did  . .  hear  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  a  possibility  of  salvation. 
f  c.  sing,  and  //.  Pecuniary  prospects.  Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  D  iij,  A  yoong  gentleman  of 
faire  liuing,  in  issue  of  good  parents  or  assured  possibilitie. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  I.  i.  65  Slen.  I  know  the  young 
Gentlewoman,  she  has  good  gifts.  Euan.  Seuen  hundred 


My'possibilities  may  raise  his  hopes 

Possible  (pc'sib'l),  a.  (sb.,  adv.)  Also  4-6 
possy- ;  4  -bel,  -bile,  5  -byU(e,  5-6  -bil,  6  -bill, 
-bul  (-able).  [a-  F-  Possible  (in  OF.  also  fosi&k, 
I3th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  or  ad.  L.  possibilis  that 
can  be  or  may  be  done,  possible,  f.  posse  (for  potis 
esse)  to  be  able.] 

1.  That  may  be  (i.  e.  is  capable  of  being) ;  that 
may  or  can  exist,  be  done,  or  happen  (in  general, 
or  in  given  or  assumed  conditions  or  circumstances) ; 
that  is  in  one's  power,  that  one  can  do,  exert,  use, 
etc.  (const,  to  the  agent). 

a.  Qualifying  a  noun  or  pronoun,  attributively 
or  (more  usually)  predicatively. 

13..  E.E.Allit.P.Pi..  452  If  possyble  were  her  mendyng. 
1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xviii.  27  Tho  thingis  that  ben  vnpossible 
anemptis  men,  ben  possible  anemptis  God.  £1385  CHAUCER 
L  G.  W.  1020  (Dido),  I  can  nat  seyn  If  that  it  be  possible. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xvii.  184  And  that  was  possible 
thinge.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  A/is,  f,  Lim.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  123 
We  woll  considre  next  his  extra  ordinarie  charges,  also  fern 


with  all  spede  possible.  1009  STURMY  mariners  muf.  •• 
42  To  make  a  Triangle  . .  whose  Base  shall  be  equal  to  any 
(possible)  Number  given.  1777  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  150 
When  we  speak  only  of  things,  not  persons,  we  have  a  right 
to  express  ourselves  with  all  possible  energy.  1823  SCORESBY 
Jrnl.  Whale  Fish.  p.  xxxv,  The  manners  of  the  Esquimaux 
. .  being  the  most  suitable  possible  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xvii.  §  36  A 
real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to  man  have  been 
just  as  possible  to  him,  since  first  he  was  made  of  the  earth, 
as  they  are  now.  1870  JEVONS  Logic  xy.il.  187  Thomson 
much  extends  the  list  of  possible  syllogisms.  Mod.  1  here 
are  three  possible  courses. 

b.  Qualifying   an    infinitive    or    other    clause, 
usually  introduced  by  it. 


TURNER  Herbal  ii.  41  It  is  not  possible  to  discern  the  one 
from  the  other.  1509  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  180  No,  it  is  not 
possible  you  should  loue  the  Enemie  of  France,  Kate. 


DOSSlble    yOU     MIUUIU     lime     me     i^ii%-uiiv.     i*.     -  .  —  .--, 

i70S  S.  CLARKE  Being  f,  Attrib.  C.od  x.  171  It  is  possible 
to  Infinite  Power,  to  indue  a  Creature  with  the  Power  ot 
Beginning  Motion.    1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  to  Mercury  'xix, 
How  was  it  possible.  -That  you,  a  little  child,  born  yesu 
day, .  .Could  two  prodigious  heifers  ever  flay  ? 

C.  With  infinitive  or  other  complement  (nearly 
coinciding  with  3).     Cf.  IMPOSSIBLE  a.  i  b. 

1706  ATTERBURY  Serm.,  i  Cor.  xv.  19  (17261 ill.  10  All  n 
Advantages  and  Satisfactions  of  this  World,  which  are 
possible  to  be  attain'd  by  him.     1851  H.  SPENCER  Soc.  Sta- 
ff A  limit  almost  always  possible  of  exact  ascertainment. 

d.  In  elliptical  phrases,  as  if  possible  =  if  it  be 
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POST. 


(or  were)  possible,  if  it  can  (or  could)  he ;  as  much 
as  possible  =  as  much  as  may  (or  might)  be,  as 
much  as  one  can  (or  could). 

1671  MILTON  Samson +<y>  Let  me  here,  .expiate,  if  possible, 
my  crime.  1688  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I,  229  Notice  be  given 
to  ;is  many  of  The  Members  as  possible.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  58  F  2,  I  shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
e>t.iblish  among  us  a  Taste  of  polite  Writing.  1719  — 
Wks.  (1721)  I.  I*ed.  toCraggs  a  That  they  may  come  to  you 
with  as  little  disadvantage  as  possible.  1882  Knowledge 
II.  70  So  that  she  might  be  cured,  if  possible. 

t  e.  ellipt.  for  '  all  possible  *,  ( the  greatest 
possible '.  Oh.  rare. 

1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  281  Ilk  flies  to 
his  awne  cuntrie  with  possable  haist. 

f.  That  can  or  may  be  or  become  (what  is  de- 
noted by  the  sb.) :  as  a  possible  object  of  knowledge 
~  something  that  may  be  an  object  of  knowledge, 
that  can  or  may  be  known.  (See  also  2  b.) 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  Introd., XVks.  1874  1.3  Nothing  which 
is  the  possible  object  of  knowledge.,  can  be  probable  to  an 
infinite  Intelligence.  1856  EMKRSON  Eng.  Traitst  Ability 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  45  The  labourer  is  a  possible  lord.  The 
lord  is  a  possible  oasket-maker.  1862  STANLEY  Jew.  C/t. 
I.  xvi,  Of  the  three  possible  harbours,  .they  made  no  use. 

2.  That  may  be  (i.  e.  is  not  known  not  to  be) ; 
that  is  perhaps  true  or  a  fact ;  that  perhaps  exists. 
(Expressing  contingency,  or  an  idea  in  the  speaker's 
mind,  not  power  or  capability  of  existing  as  in  i ; 
hence  sometimes  nearly  =  credible,  thinkable.) 

1583  N.  LICHEFIKLD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong,  E.  fnd.  i.  txv. 
132  b,  That  you  shoulde  understand,  wherefore  and  for  what 
cause  I  remained  in  the  Indias,  for  that  it  is  possible  that 
all  you  do  not  know.  1693  DRVDEM  Orig.  <fr  Progr.  Sat. 
Kss.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  25  In  such  an  age,  it  is  possible  some 
great  genius  may  arise,  to  equal  any  of  the  ancients.  1734 
tr.  Kotlin's  Anc.  /to/.  (1827)  VII.  xvn.  300  Swept  away  all 
actual  and  possible  debts,  18*7  WHATHLY  Logic  (1837)  379 
This  word.. relates  sometimes  to  contingency,  sometimes  to 
power,  e.  g. '  It  is  possible  this  patient  may  recover '.  1841 
tLPHiNSTONE  Hist.  Itid.  I.  443  The  Jats,  whose  possible 
descent  from  the  Getac  has  been  discussed  in  another  place. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac,  i.  xxii.  157  The  thought  of  the  possible 
loss  of  my  axe  at  the  summit  was  here  forcibly  revived. 

b.  That  may  be  (what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.) ; 
that  perhaps  is  or  will  be  .  .  (Cf.  I  f.) 

1882  B.  HARTE  Flip\^  Still  less  would  any  passing  stranger 
have  recognised  in  this  blonde  faun  the  possible  outcast  and 
murderer.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  10  May  5/6  Assiduous 
efforts.. in  whipping  up  every  possible  supporter  of  the  Bill. 

•j*  3.  Having  the  power  to  do  something  ;  able, 
capable.  06$.  rare.  (Cf.  POSSIBILITY  3.) 

1512  Hflyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  131  Yf  ye 
he  able  and  possible  to  reedifie  the  churches  of  God.     1667 
MILTON  /*.  L,  ix.  359   Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to    j 
swerve. 

4.  Math.  =  RE.vLa.2  id;  opp.  to  IMPOSSIBLES.  2. 

1874  TODHUNTRR  Trig.  xix.  §271  (1882)  216  If  «  be  even, 
H 

the  last  term.. is  possible,  namely  (—ij*sin»0,  and  the  last 

•*-_! 

term  but  one  is  impossible,  namely  « (—  i)  "  cos0sinn"!0. 

5.  With  ellipsis  of  some  qualification  :  Possible 
to  deal  with,  get  on  with,  understand,  take  into 
consideration,  etc.   (Opp.  to  IMPOSSIBLE*!.  3.)  rare. 

1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vii.  228  He  [Joubert]  was  more 
possible  than  Coleridge  ;  his  doctrine  was  more  intelligible 
than  Coleridge's,  more  receivable. 

B.  a&sol.  or  as  $6. 

1.  a.  a/>so/.  (usually  with  the]  :    That  which  is 
possible. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Contm.  Angells  75  If  wee  speake  of    . 
ihe  possible,  of  what  may  be.    1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Cry    \ 
Children  135  God's  possible  is  taught  by  His  world's  loving, 
And  the  children  doubt  of  each.     1879  GKO.  ELIOT  Thto. 
Such  vii.  139  The  Possible  is  always  the  ultimate  master  of   I 
our  efforts  and  desires. 

b.  as  sb.  A  possible  thing :  =  POSSIBILITY  2. 
(Almost  always  in//.) 

1675  XBAHEINE  Chr.  Ethics  173  Inferior  possibles  are  more  ! 
remote,  and  only  thought  on  in  the  second  place.  1754  , 
EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  ii.  iii.  46  Any  Thing  else  of  all  the  i 
infinite  Number  of  Possibles.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  ! 
#s  Ins.  II.  xiv.  448,  I  know.. who  is  a  higher,  and  fresher,  : 
and  sweeter  possible  of  me. 

If  c.  To  do  one's  possible  (imitation  of  F.  faire  , 
son  possible) :  to  do  what  is  possible  to  one,  to  do  ' 
one's  utmost,  '  to  do  one's  endeavour '. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  V.  175  He 
did  his  possible,  but  old  Turgid  was  neither  to  be  led  nor 
driven.     1808  in  Southey  Life  A.  Bell  (1844)  1 1.  4^3.  I  had    • 
done  my  possible  (in  French  phrasej  to  gratify  you.     1838 
SVD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855)  II.  408,  I  would    i 
however  have  done  my  possible. 

2.  slang,  pi.  Necessaries,  means,  supplies. 

i8»3  BEK  Diet.  Turfg/b  High-tide,  plenty  of  the  possibles ; 
whilst '  low-water  '  implies  empty  dies.  1814  Hist.  Gaming 
Ho.  61  Dick  was  sadly  put  to  his  trumps  to  raise  the  possibles. 
1851  MAYNK  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxiv,  The  hunters  departed, 
each  to  look  after  his  '  traps  and  possibles  *. 

8.  colloq.  (orig.  highest  possible) :  short  for '  highest    ' 
possible  score  or  number  of  points  '  (in  a  competi- 
tion, esp.  in  rifle  practice). 

1866  York  Herald  6  Aug.  5/4  Two  highest  possibles  were 
recorded,  the  ist  Glo'ster  taking  first  prize  on  account  of 
time;  the  second  going  to  ist   Hants.     1894  Daily  News 
20  July  4/6  Despite  the  somewhat  unfavourable  conditions, 
three  highest  possibles  were  made.     1895  Ibid.  17  July  2/1 

Possibles  '  were  also  made  by  Private  — ,  3rd  East  Surrey, 
and  Captain  — ,  3rd  Lanark.     1896  Westm.Ga*.  14  July  9/1     ' 
Putting  on  .1  possible  at  Boo  yards. 


t  C.  as  <nlr.  =  POSSIBLY.  (As  an  intensive  quali- 
fication of  can  or  could.}  Obs. 

1541  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  job,  Crito  had  afore  docen 
all  that  euer  he  might  possible  dooc.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE] 
Hist.  Ivstine  v.  25  He  furnished  a  fresh  Nauy  of  Ships, 
with  all  the  hast  he  could  possible.  1676  WALTON  Life 
Sanderson  ft,  I  wonder  how  a  person  could  possible  be 
deceived  witn  it.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Oxf.  Scholars 
Wks.  1730 1. 9,  I  shall  certainly  have. .as  many  mischievous 
tricks  play'd  me  as  they  can  possible.  1799  MRS.  J.  WEST 
Tale  of  Times  II.  223  She  became  as  cold,  .in  her  answers 
as  the  rules  of  civility  could  possible  admit. 

lU-nce-l  Po-ssibleness,  =  POSSIBILITY  r.  Obs. rare. 

1641  ROGEHS  Naaman  313  To  assure  me  of  the  possible- 
nesse  of  obeying  it.  Ibid.  362  Shewing  it  an  entrance  and 
a  possible  nesse  of  escape.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Possibly  (pv'sibli), adv.    [f.  POSSIBLE  +  -LY  *.] 

1.  In  a  possible  manner;  according  to  what  may 
or  can  be  (in  the  nature  of  things)  ;  by  any  existing 
power  or  means ;  within  the  range  of  possibility  ; 
by  any  possibility.     (Usually,  now  always,  as  an 
intensive  qualification  of  can  or  could.) 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Prot  i  Alle  the  coiiclusiouns  that 
han  oen  fownde,  or  elles  possibli  myhten  be  fownde.  1583 
STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  \.  31  Sent.. for  as  much 
Artillery  as  was  possiblye  to  be  had.  1591  SHAKS.  '/wo 
Gent.  ii.  ii.  3  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  returne.  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  14  Every  Man  amaz'd  anew.  How 
it  could  possibly  be  true.  1710  ADDISON  Toiler  No.  243 
P6  He  cannot  possibly  live  till  Five  in  the  Morning.  Mod. 
I  cannot  possibly  be  present.  How  could  you  possibly 
think  so? 

f  b.  Irregularly  used  instead  of  possible  iu 
adverbial  phrases,  as  if  possibly ',  soon  as  possibly  ^ 
by  all  means  possibly.  Qbs. 

1560  iNGELRxn  Disob.  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  II.  277 
Therefore  out  of  hand  with  all  speed  possibly  To  have  a 
wife,  methink,  would  do  well.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres 
LfWtC.ni>  1 17  b,  That  all  South  Holland,  if  it  were  possibly, 
might  bee  laide  vtider  the  water.  1640  HABINCTON  Edw.  IV 
137  Soone  as  possibly,  he  was  dismist.  1654-66  KARL 
ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  701,  I  was  somewhat  moved.. if 
possibly,  to  make  her  think  she  was  mistook. 

t  C.  As  is  possible  to  one  ;  according  to  one's 
ability ;  as  much  or  as  well  as  one  can.  Obs.  rare. 

1657  CROMWELL  Speech  8  Apr.,  You  have  provided  for  every 
one  of  them  as  a  Free  Man,  as  a  man  that  does  possibly, 
rationally,  and  conscientiously. 

2.  Qualifying  the  statement,  and  expressing  con- 
tingency or  subjective  possibility  (cf.  POSSIBLE  a. 
2) :    According  to  what  may  be  (as  far  as  one 
knows) ;    perhaps,  perchance,  maybe.     (Often  as 
intensive  qualification  of  may  or  might.) 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  18  With  greater  Hbertie 
then  possiblie  reason  woulde  allowe.  1685  SOUTH  Serin. 


Women  might  possibly  have  carried  this  Gothick  Building 
much  higher.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  iii,  Possibly  I  might 
have  some  poor  low  relations,  1877  BAIN  Contp.  Higher 
Eng.  Gram,  (ed.  2)  108  We  shall  possibly  come.  1899  T. 
NICOLL  Rec,  Archseot.  $  Bible  v.  206  A  Hittite  woman  was 
possibly  the  mother  of  Solomon  [—it  is  possible  that  a 
Hittite  woman  was. .  J. 

Possident  (p^sident),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  possident-em  possessing,  pres.  pple.  of  possidert 
to  possess.] 

f  A.  adj.  Possessing,  holding  in  possession.  Obs. 

1625  W.  B.  True  School  tt'ar  31  That  those  Countries 
should,  by  the  renunciation  of  the  possident  Princes,  be 
deliuered  vp  vnto  him. 
B,  sb.  A  possessor. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGIIAM  Art  of  Survey  u.  ii.  49  The  Censing 
or  inclosing  of  the  Plot  appertaines  to  the  Possident.  Ibid. 
in.  ii.  66  The  qualities  and  attributes  coincident  to  the 
Possident  and  Possession,  1885  Pall  Mail  G.  2?  Oct.  6/2 
One  who  wishes  to  see  riches  freely  and  equitably  circa- 
lating,  and  looks  for  some  adjustment  between  possidents 
and  pot-possidents  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  peace  and 
public  safety. 

Possody,  obs.  form  of  POWSOWDY,  Sf. 

Possum  (pp's#m),  sb.  Now  colloq.  Also  7 
possown,  -e,  possam,  8  posom,  9  'possum, 
Aphetic  form  of  OPOSSUM. 

1613  A.  WHITAKKR  Gd.  Newesfr.  Virginia  41  The  female 
possown  which  will  let  forth  her  young  out  of  her  bellie. 
1670  D.  DENTON  Descr.  New  York  (1845)  7  They  eat  like- 
wise Polecats,  Skunks,  Racoon,  Possum.  1698  G.  THOMAS 
Pensilvania  14  That  strange  creature,  the  Possam.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .£»//.,  Marsupiaif^  in  natural  history,  a 
name  given  by  Tyson  to  the  creature  commonly  called,  the 
possum,  or  opossum,  a  1813  A.  WILSON  Foresters  Poet. 
Wks.  (1846)  235  While  owls  and  'possums  found  conceal, 
ment  there.  1869  Rontiedge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  594  He's  a 
rare  dog  for  'possums. 

b.  To  play  possum  (U.S.  colloq.):   to  feign, 
dissemble;   to  pretend  illness:    in  allusion  to  the 
opossum's  habit  of  feigning  death  when  threatened 
or  attacked.   So  to  act  possum,  to  come  possum  over. 

1824  W,  N.  BLANE  Excursion  134  It  is  a  common  saying 
in  America,  .that  he  is  'playing  possum  '.  1844  MRS.  HOUS- 
TON Yacht  Voy.to  Texas  II.  216  When  a  slave  is  suspected 
by  his  employers  of  shamming  sickness,  to  avoid  his  work, 
he  is  compared  to  this  cunning  little  beast :  '  Well,  I  guess 
he's  coming  'possum  over  us  .  1855  HALIBURTON  Nat.Q 
Hunt.  Nat.  I.  5,  1  will  play  possum  with  these  folks. 

c.  Applied  to  the  Phalangers :   ^=  OPOSSUM  2. 
1770  COOK  Jrnt.  (1893)  294  Here  are  Wolves,  Possums, 

an  Animal  like  a  ratt,  and  snakes.  1869  HOARF.  Figures  of 
Fancy  86  The  'possum  prattles  in  the  trees. 


(1697)  I.  viii.  362  A  man  by  mere  peradventure  lights  into 
company,  possibly  is  driven  into  an  House  by  a  shower  of 
Rain  for  present  Shelter.  1711  ADDISON  S6ect.  No.  08  p  2  The 

»ir .  "    •    L.. :ui_.  L_r.       •    j   ,L:_   /•»    .*  •   •  —    *•  •• 


d.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  ExfiL  I.  xxix.  391  The  Esquimaux . .  *ay 
that  the  dogs  soon  learn  this  '  possum-playing  '  habit.  1869 
Routledgt's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  645  A  true  'possum  hunter 
never  aims  except  in  the  head.  1880  FISON  &  Howirr 
Katnilaroi  197  Each  lad  has  his  bead  covered  up  in  a 
'possum  rug. 

Po'ssnm,  v>  U.  S.  colloq.,     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  '  play  possum    :  see  prec.  b. 

183*  T.  FUNTCAV.  Mississippi  Valley  (ed.  a)  I.  67  In  the 
common  parlance  of  the  country,  any  one.  who  counterfeits 
sickness,  .is  said  to  be  'possuming'  [ed.  1828  opposiumingj. 
1888  Daily  /nter-Oceatt  6  Feb.  (Farmer),  With  three  danger- 
ously wounded  grizzlies  roaming  around  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, besides  the  possibility  of  possuming  among  iho»e 
stretched  out  below. 

2.  To  hunt  opossums.     Usually  in  vbl.  sb. 

1869  Kentledge  s  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  607  To  go  out  with  him 
on  a  possuming  expedition.  1900  H.  LAWSON  Over  Skip- 
rails  152, 1  promised  to  go  'possuming  with  Johnny  Nowlett. 

Post  (p^'st),  sbt  Also  (4  pos),  5  poost,  5-7 
poste,  7  poast.  [OE.  post  a  post,  pillar,  door- 
post, ad.  L.  postis  a  post,  door-post  (in  med.L. 
also  a  rod,  pole,  beam),  whence  also  OHG.  pfosf 
(Get.  pfosten}  post,  beam,  MLG.,  LG.,  MDu.,  Du. 
post  door-post ;  also  OF.  post  (izth  c.  in  Godef.) 
(mod.  dial.  p6f)  post,  pillar,  beam,  by  which  prob. 
the  OE.  word  was  reinforced  in  ME. 

(Dialectal  plurals  are  posses,  postts ,  postesses :  see  Pegge 
Anecd.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}} 

I.  1.  A  stout  piece  of  timber,  or  other  solid 
material,  of  considerable  length,  and  usually  of 
cylindrical  or  square  shape,  used  in  a  vertical 
position,  esp.  in  building  as  a  support  for  a  super- 
structure. 

c  xooo  J^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxvi.  226  He  aheng  |>a  bset 
dust  on  aenne  heahne  post,  c  1000  sEtfrfc's  Voc,  m  Wr.« 
W  flicker  164/32  Basis,  post,  c  1105  LAY.  28032  He  bigon 
to  hewene..and  \XL  postes  for-heou  alle,  }«  heolden  up  J»a 
halle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7258  J>e  post  bat  al  J>at  huse 
vpbare  Wit  bath  his  handes  he  it  scok.  1340  Ayenb.  180 
Strang  and  stedeuest  ase  a  pos  ine  his  temple,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  410/2  Poost,  of  an  howse,  postis.  1563 
GOLDING  C&sar  vit.  (1565)  190  b,  Create  postes  of  streight 
timber  set  on  a  row  equally  dystant  a  two  fote  space  one  from 
another.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  xxii,  Not  a  Poste, 
nor  a  painted  cloth  in  the  house  but  cryes  out,  Feare  God. 
1715  WATTS  Logic  I.  iv.  §  6  Post  is  equivocal,  it  is  a  piece 
of  timber,  or  a  swift  messenger.  1815  J.  SMITH  ranoraniti 
Sc.  <y  Art  I.  262  If  it  be  not  convenient  to  allow  the  posts 
in  partitions  to  be  square,  which  is  the  best  form. 

1793  Sporting  Mag.  V.  135  With  what  difficulty  he  gets 
through  a  crowd,  or  clears  the  postesses  in  the  fields.  1833 
MAKKVAT  Peter  S.  iii,  I  inquired  of  the  coachman  whitn 
was  the  best  inn.  He  answered  '  that  it  was  the  blue 
Postesses,  where  the  midshipmen  leave  their  chestesses  '. 
fb.  Formerly  sometimes  applied  to  a  beam.  Oh. 

1367  GOI.DING  Ovid  x.  129  Shee  ryseth,  fu\\  in  mynd  To 
hang  herself.  About  a  post  her  girdle  she  doth  hyml.  1589 
RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1123  A  post  called  the  browe  post,  which 
is  Just  over  the  threshold  :  some  call  it  a  transome. 

C.  As  a  type  of  lifelessness,  stupidity,  ignorance, 
deafness,  or  hardness  :  cf.  BLOCK  sb.  i  b. 

Between  you  and  ate  and  the  post  (or  bed-posf) :  as  some- 
thing that  no  one  else  is  to  hear  or  know ;  as  a  secret,  in 
confidence. 

6x411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4695  But  wtlaway!  as 
harde  as  U  a  post,  .ben  hertes  now  !  c  1430  Hymns  Virg. 
(1867)  61  Good  conscience,  goo  preche  to  )>e  post,  pi  counccl 
sauerib  not  my  tast.  1617  BRATHWAIT  Drinking  to  Till  they 
like  Posts  can  neither  speake  nor  goe.  1778  Miss  BCRKEY 
Evelina  xxxiii,  They,  .know  no  more  than  the  post.  1816 
'  Quiz  *  Grand  Master  Pref.  4  The  fellow,  stupid  as  a  post, 
Believ'd  in  truth  it  was  a  ghost  !  i8«  LYTTON  Eugene  A. 
IV.  i.  205  Between  you  and  me  and  the  bed-post,  young 
master's  quarrelled  with  old  master.  1838  DICKENS  .Y/V//. 
Nick,  x,  And  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  sir,  it  will 
be  a  very  nice  portrait  too.  a  1845  HOOD  T.  Trumpet  iv. 
She  was  deaf  as  a  post.  1873  MBS.  ALEXANDER  Wooing  o't 
m.  iv.  94  Between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  I  don't  think 
they  have  much  money. 

2.  A  stake,  stout  pole,  column,  or  the  like,  that  is 
set  upright  in  or  on  the  ground,  for  various 
purposes ;  e.  g.  as  a  boundary  mark,  landmark,  or 
monument,  a  stand  for  displaying  public  notices, 
a  support  for  a  fence,  a  point  of  attachment,  etc. 

Poet  o/ the  post ':  ?one  who  exhibited  his  writings  in  public. 

a  1300  St.  Michael  119  in  Treat.  Sc.t  etc.  (Wright)  135 
If  ther  were  nou  a  post  he;  [Laud.  MS.  an  hei?  stepel],  and 
a  man  above  sete,  And  me  se^e  him  smyte  an  he$  gode 
duntes  and  grete.  1417  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Surtees 
Misc.  (1888)  ii  A  party  of  the  ferrest  post  of  Robert  of 
Feriby  standys  on  Seint  Leonard  grunde.  1540  Act 
32  Hen.  y/lft  c.  14  [TheyJ  shall.. affix  the  same  writing 
unto  some  post  or  other  open  place  . .  in  Lumberdstrete. 
1640  R.  WEST  in  Ferrand  Erotomania  b  vij.  And  sweare, 
like  Poets  of  the  Post,  This  Play  Exceeds  all  lohnsons  Works. 
1643  MILTON  Sovcraigne  Salve  40  Like  Posts  of  direction 
for  Travellers.  ^1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  157  At 
all  cross  waves  there  are  posts  with  hands  pointing  to  each 
road.  Mod.  The  boundary  is  marked  by  a  line  of  posts. 
The  lane  U  barred  by  pous  against  riding  or  driving. 

t  b.  Formerly  set  up  by  the  door  of  a  mayor, 
sheriff,  or  other  magistrate.  Obs. 

1598  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii.  21  Whose  sonne  more  iustly  of 
his  gentry  boasts  Then  who  were  borne  at  two  pide  pointed 
posts;  And  had  some  traunting  Merchant  to  his  syre.  1601 
SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  \.  v.  157  HeeM  stand  at  your  door  like  a 
Sheriffes  post  . .  but  hee'l  speake  with  you.  1618  Owies 
Aim.,  Painters  57  My  Lou  I  Maiors  posts  must  needs  be 
trimmed  against  he  takes  his  oath.  i«»  ROWLEY  4W 
Wonder  i.  7  If  e'r  I  live  to  see  thee  Shreiffe  of  London,  1 1 
gild  thy  painted  postes.  1845  PARKFR  Clots.  Archit.  *.  v.. 


POST. 

Posts,  planted  in  the  ground.. were  formerly  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  doors  of  sheriffs  and  municipal  authorities, 
probably  to  fix  proclamations  and  other  notices  to. 


(ed  <)  378  One  end  being  attached  to  the  winder  at  one 
diaw.poit,  the  wire  is  extended  to  the  adjoining  draw-post, 
and  fixed  to  its  corresponding  winder  at  that  post.  1904 
Westm.  Gaz.  25  Mar.  1/3  Four  of  the  cannon . .  now  fill  the 
lowly  if  useful  r61es  of  kerb-posts  and  lamp-posts. 
4.  Contextnally  for  various  specific  kinds  of  posts. 

a.  A  door-post  or  gate-post. 

a  1300  Cursor  KI.  6077  On  aiber  post  frer  hus  to  smer, 
A  taken  o  lav  [T  or  tl  on  bair  derner.    1381  WVCLIF  Judg. 
xvi.  3  Sampson  ..  took  both  leeues  of  the  late,  with  her 
posies  and  lok.  —  Prov.  viii.  34Blisful  the  man.  .that  wailllh 
at  Ihe  postis  of  my  dore.     c  1450  Mironr  Sahtacioun.  3428 
Sampson . .  the  ijates  with  the  postis  with  hym  bare  he  away,    i 
1671  MILTON  Samson   147  The  Gates  of  Azza,  Post,  and    i 
massie  Bar. 

b.  A  whipping-post  (?). 

1614  HF.VWOOD  Captives  v.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  They 
will  spilt  at  us  and  doom  us  Unto  the  post  and  cart. 

c.  Racing.  The  post  which  marks  the  starting   j 
or  finishing  point ;  a  starting-post  or  winning-post.    I 

1641  FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  in.  xii.  181  A  FooT  and  a 
Wiseman  are  alike  both  in  the  starling -place,  their  birth, 
and  at  the  post,  their  death.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  898 
A  Race,  In  which  both  do  their  uttermost  To  get  before, 
and  win  the  Post.  1708  Yorkshire-Racers  10  From 
diff'rent  posts  the  various  racers  start.  1885  H.  SMART 
(title)  From  Post  to  Finish.  1885  Daily  Tel.  19  Dec. 2/6  Some 
good  horses  mustered  at  the  post.  1907  Tribune  23  Mar. 
10/5  '1 he  hurdles. ..  The  two  men  were  together  until  almost 
the  very  last  fence,  and  then  Powell  shot  out  and  won  on 
the  post. 

d.  Naut.    The  upright  timber  on  which  the 
rudder  is  hung;   the  stern-post;   f  hence  transf. 
the  stem  of  a  ship  (alts.). 

Baity  post,  inner  past :  see  quots.  c  1850,  1867. 
i6»  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  22  Our  ship  calked 
from  post  lo  slem.  i68a  SIR  J.  BERRY  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
1720/7  A  terrible  blow  struck  off  the  Rother,  and,  as  was 
believed,  slruck  out  a  blank  nigh  the  Post.  clSjo  Rudim. 
Ifuvig.  (Weale)  126  Inner  Post,  a  piece  of  oak  timber 
brought  on  and  fayed  to  the  fore-side  of  the  main  stern- 
post,  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  ihe  transoms  upon  it.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.,  BoJy-post,  an  addilional  stern- 
post  introduced  at  the  fore-part  of  an  aperture  cut  in  the 
deadwood  in  a  ship  filled  with  a  screw-propeller. 
1 5.  The  door-post  on  which  the  reckoning  at  a 
tavern  was  kept ;  hence,  the  account  or  score.  Obs. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  I.  ii.  64  If  I  return  I  shall  be  post 
indeede.  For  she  will  scoure  your  fault  vpon  my  pate. 
1600-12  ROWLANDS  Four  Knaves  (Percy  Soc.)  n  Score  it 
up,  when  God  sends  coyne  I  will  discharge  your  poast. 
1604  —  Lookc  lo  it  39  You  that  for  all  your  diet  with  your 
Hoast,  Do  set  your  hand  in  Chalke  vnto  his  Poast. 

II.  -^Q.  fig.  A  support,  prop,  stay:  =  PILLAR  3. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  1003  That  how  shall  be  J«  best 

post.  .Of  al  his  lay.  c  1386  —  Prof.  214  Vn  to  his  ordre  he 
was  a  noble  post,  c  1430  LVDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
29  Ful  ofte  a  wife  is  a  broken  posle.  a  1536  Calisto  fy 
Me/ibata  (1905)  70  Now  God  be  their  guides  !  ihe  posts  of 
my  life.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confiit.  46  b,  H  N.  and  his 
heyre  Vilels,  beyng  great  posies  in  his  new-found  Family. 

III.  Transferred  uses. 

7.  a.  A  vertical  mass  or  stack  of  stratified  rock 
between  two  '  joints '  or  fissures. 

1711  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Northamptonshire  127  The 
conlinued  Lines  are  the  larger  Perpendicular  Fissures,  there 
called  Gulfe-Joints,  and  somelimes  Damps.  The  Spaces 
inclos'd  wilhin  them  are  ihe  Posts  or  Stacks  of  Slone,  lhat 
are  thus  severed  from  each  other  by  means  of  those  Gulfe- 
Joinls.  177*  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  227  To 
feigh  a  post  of  stone  at  the  said  quarry. 

b.  Any  thick  compact  stratum  of  sandstone  or 
limestone. 

1794  W.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Ciunberld.  II.  443  Each  key 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  layers  of  Slone,  of  a  different 
thickness,  which  the  workmen  call  posts.  iSia  R.  GRAHAM 


,, 


Agric.  Surv.  Stirling  i.  §  5.  52  The  stratum  or  post,  as  it  is 
here  called,  of  this  quarry,  is  from  10  to  15  feet  Ihick.  1876 
PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  v.  92  The  term  post  is  frequently 
applied  lo  express  a  thick  uniform-grained  stratum  of  sand- 
stone. 1887  H.  MILLER  Geol.  Otterburtt  <$•  Elsdoii  iii.  10 
A  number  of  limestone  bands,  or  'posts',  will  be  found  at  the 
head  of  Sills  Burn. 

o.  Also  post-stone  :  Sandstone  of  a  fine  grain. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  V.  93/2  Of  Post-stone.  This  is 
a  free  slone  of  ihe  hardest  kind,  .of  a  very  fine  texture., 
and  when  broken  appears  as  if  composed  of  the  finest  sand. 
..Red  post  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour.  1883  GRESLEY 
Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Post, . .  2.  Sandstone  (fine-grained). 

d.   A  vertical  mass  or  pillar  ot  coal  in  a  mine, 

left  uncut  to  support  the  roof  of  the   working. 

Post  a»J  stall:  =  Pillar  and  stall :  seePiLLAKrf.  7. 

1811  FAREY  Agric.  Derbyshire  1. 188  The  method  of  posls 

and  slalls.  or  leaving  large  pillars  and  excavaling  chambers 

between  them,  is  resorted  to.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc. 

979  In  the  post  and  stall  system,  each^man  has  his  own 

room,  and  performs  all  the  labour  in  it.     1883  GRKSLEY 

Gloss.  Coal  Mininf,  Post,  i.  A  solid  block  or  pillar  of  coal. 

1  In  Paper-making:  see  POST  sbf>  i. 
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IV.  8.  Phrases. 

a    Post  and  paling:  see  quot.  b.   Post  and  pan: 

applied  to  a  building  or  mode  of  construction  in  which  the 
walls  are  formed  of  a  framework  of  beams  with  the  spaces 
filled  in  with  brickwork,  plaster,  or  the  like;  also  called 
locally  poit  and  panel  lEng.  Dial.  Diet.),  ftiruU.  plaster, 
Ian.  C.  Post  and  rait(s,  railing:  see  quot.  1823  :  also, 

materials  for  post  and  rail  fencing;  also  attrib.;  post  and 
rail  tea  (Austral.) :  lea  roughly  made  in  which  sialks,  etc., 
are  floating.  d.  From  post  to  pillar :  see  PILLAR  sb.  11. 
te.  To  go  to  the  post :  =  to  go  to  the  wall.  I.  To  kiss 
the  post  (see  Kiss  v.  6  h) :  to  be  shut  out  or  disappointed. 
g.  To  make  a  hack  in  the  post :  to  use  up  or  consume 
a  considerable  part  of  something,  to  make  a  hole  in  .  n. 
To  run  one's  head  against  a  post :  in  fig.  use.  I.  On  the 
rifht  or  the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  etc.  (referring  to  posts 
marking  the  right  course) ;  hence  fig. 

a.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pracl.  Build.  590  Post  and  Paling, 
a  close  wooden  fence,  conslrucled  of  posts  set  into  the 
ground  and  pales  nailed  to  rails  between  them.  b.  1517 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  140  Unam  domum  de  postis  and 
pannes.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Post-and-pan,  old  half-timber  buildings  are  said  lo  be  post- 
and-pan.  i84»-7«  GWILT  Arc/tit,  (ed.  7)  Gloss,  s.v.  Pan, 
Called  post  and  pan,  or  post  and  petrail  work,  in  the  norlh 
of  England.  1867  HARLAND  &  WILKINSON  Lane.  Folk-Lore 
263  A  dwelling,  .of  clay  and  wood,  what  is  called  post  and 
petrel.  1890  Blacktu.  Mag.  Oct.  462  Their  '  post  and  tan  ' 
cottages  have  passed  away.  1900  Daily  News  26  Jan.  7/1 
We  may  see  the  gabled  post-and-plaster  house,  of  which 
Ihe  older  part  is  lale  fifteenth-century  work.  c.  1813  P. 
NICHOLSON  Prnct.  Bnild.  590  Post  and  Railing,  an  open 
wooden  fence,  consisting  of  posts  and  rails  only.  ^1851 
A  uslralasian  298  (Farmer)  Hyson -skin  and  post-and-rail  tea 
have  been  superseded  by  Mocha,  claret,  and  cognac.  1865 
DICKSON  Poems  98  He  had  fifty  acres  cleared,  all  fenced 
with  post  and  rail.  1898  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Rom.  Canvas 
Town  33  He  ..  couldn't  sland  the  rations — bad  flour— post- 
and-rail  tea  and.  .old  ewe  mutton,  e.  <zi6*4Bp.M. SMITH 
Serni.  (1632)  118  Anlichrist  had  no  sooner  gotten  to  high 
strenglh  . .  but  the  faithfull  went  to  the  post,  and  wandered 
vp  and  downe.  f.  c  1515-1681  [see  Kiss  v.  6  h].  a  1519 
SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  710  Troylus  also  hath  lost  On  her 
moch  loue  and  cost.  And  now  must  kys  the  post,  risso 
R.  BIESTON  Bayte  Fortune  B  iij,  The  Church  they  despoyle, 
the  poore  the  poste  may  kis.  1607  DEKKER  Knt.'s  Conjur. 
(1842)  63  The  vsurer  looking  as  hungrilie  as  if  he  had  kist 
the  post.  g.  1841  J.  AITON  Doinest.Econ, (1857)244, £25 
or  £y>  paid  all  at  once  for  one  horse  makes  a  sad  hack  in 
the  post,  and  cannot  well  be  spared  by  a  minister,  unless  he 
has  a  nest-egs;  in  the  bank.  n.  1805  SURR  Winter  in  Lond. 
(1806)  I.  38  You  have  run  your  head  against  a  post,  as  the 
saying  is.  i.  1791-5  AIKIN  &  BARBAULD  Even,  at  Home 
xxiii,  At  length, .  .Young  Peer  [race-horsel  ran  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  post,  was  distanced,  and  the  Squire  ruined.  1803 
MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  f,  Mistress  IV.  94  On  the  right  side 
of  the  Post,  a  1814  Fam.  Politics  in.  iv.  in  New  Brit. 
Theatre  II.  224,  I  find  I  am  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post ; 
I  must  flatter  a  little.  1851  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xx,  Still, 
Tony,  you  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post  then.  1858 
TROLLOPE  Dr.  Thorne  (Tauchn.)  II.  i.  12  Though  they  may 
possibly  go  astray,  they  have  a  fair  chance  given  to  them  of 
running  within  the  posts.  1861  —  Framley  P.  (Tauchn.) 
II.  xxiii.  340  He  had  bolted  from  his  appointed  course, 
going  lerribly  on  ihe  wrong  side  of  the  posts. 

V.  9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  a?,  post -betting  (4c), 
-foot ;  applied  to  implements  for  drawing,  pulling 
up,  or  making  a  hole  in  the  ground  for,  a  post,  as 
post-anger,  -driver,  -jack,  -puller;  also  to  things 
fixed  or  mounted  on  a  post,  as  post-box,  -dial, 
-drill,  -pump,  -windlass  ;  post-legged,  -like  adjs. ; 
f  postband,  ?  a  band  in  a  panelled  ceiling :  - 
LAQUEAB  I  ;  post-bird,  post-butt :  see  quots. : 
post  cedar,  the  white  or  incense  cedar,  Libocedrus 
deciirrens;  post-driver,  (a)  an  implement  for 
driving  in  posts  or  piles,  a  pile-driver;  (l>)  the 
American  bittern,  the  stake-driver ;  post-line, 
an  elevated  railway  line  (Cent.  Diet.);  fpost- 
mctal,  the  metal-work  connecting  a  door  with  its 
post ;  post-mill,  a  windmill  pivoted  on  a  post,  so 
as  to  be  turned  round  to  catch  the  wind ;  post- 
painter,  a  signpost-painter ;  post-pocket,-  an 
iron  socket  fixed  on  the  outside  of  a  railway  car 
to  receive  a  post ;  post  quintain,  a  stake  or  post 
used  as  a  qnintain :  =  PEL  ;  f  post-writing, 
writing  on  a  door-post :  cf.  Deut.  vi.  9,  24.  See 
also  POST  ALONE,  POST-HOLE,  POST-KNIGHT,  etc. 

1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commits.  Agric.  (1869)  354  Its  practica- 
bility can .  .be  ascertained  by  digging  a  well,  or  by  boring 
with  a  pile  or  *post  auger,  c  1425  V'ec.  in  Wr.-Wi'ilcker  667/19 
Hoc  laqutar,  'poslband.  c  1475  Pict.  Vcc.  ibid.  778/7  Hoc 
laquiare,  postbondde.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Apr.  7/2  It  is 
evident  that  the  City  and  Suburban  will  this  year  be  a 
*posl-betting  race.  i88z  Science  Gossip  XVIII.  65/1  Local 
Names.— (Kent).. Spoiled  Flycatcher.  ."Post  bird';  from 


the  ground  and  having  a  socket  to  hold  a  post.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mng.  civ,  *Post  and  Pocket  Dials  for  any 
Latitude.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Snrv.  (Surtees)  II.  223 
Payd  for  a  *poste  fote  standyng  of  the  grounde  of  Robert 
Wodemanscy,  iiij''.  1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1880)  48  He 
was  gouty,  bigge,  *poste  legged,  and  of  yeeres  something 
many.  158*  STANYHURST  ^Eneis  n.  (Arb.)  59  Pyrrhus.. 
Downe  beals  with  pealing  thee  doors,  and  "post  metal 


To 

isare 


heaueth.      18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  122 
effect  Ihis  [i.  e.  bringing  ihe  sails  to  the  wind]  two  method: 
in  gener.il  use:  the  one  called  the  *post-mill;  the  other  the 
smock-mill.  1752  FOOTE  Tastt  i.  i,  Why,  thou  "Post-painter, 
thou  Dauber,  thou  execrable  White-washer.    1801  STRUTT 
Kports  St  Past.  In.  i.  §  3(1876)  186  The  exercise  of  the  pel, 
or  *post  quintain,  which  is  spoken  of  at  large  by  Vegetms. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  M<-ch,  Suppl.,  Tost  Windlass,  &  winding 


POST. 

machine  which  is  actuated  with  breaks  or  handspikes.  i6ai 
AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pentat.  Deut.  vi.  9  Whosoever  hath  his 
phylacteries  on  his  head  and  on  his  arme, . .  and  "post-writing 
on  his  doure,  he  is  fortified. 

Post  (p<7"St),  sl>?  Also  6-7  poste,  poast,  6  St. 
poist.  [a.  V.  poste  (1477  in.  Godef.),  in  the  same 
senses  as  in  Eng.,  ad.  It. pasta,  orig.  the  same  word 
as  posta,  F.  poste  station,  stand,  late  L.  or  Rom. 
pasta  sb.  from  poslus  (Lucretius)  -positus,  pa.  pple. 
olponfre  to  place.  From  It.  also  Sp.,  Pg.  pasta  ; 
from  Fr.  (app.),  Du.,  Ger.,  Da.,  Sw.  post.  See 
Note  below.] 

I.  fl.  From  the  beginning  of  the  :6th  c., 
applied  to  men  with  horses  stationed  or  appointed 
in  places  at  suitable  distances  along  the  post-roads 
(see  POST-STAGE),  the  duty  of  each  being  to  ride 
with,  or  forward  with  all  speed  to  the  next  stage, 
the  king's  'packet',  and  at  length  the  letters  of 
other  persons,  as  well  as  to  furnish  change  of  hoi  ses 
to  'thorough-posts'  or  express  messengers  riding 
post.  To  lay  posts,  to  establish  a  chain  of  such 
'  posts '  along  a  route  for  the  speedy  forwarding  of 
dispatches. 

Posts  were  at  first  '  laid  '  temporarily  only,  when  occasion 
demanded  direct  communication  with  a  distant  point ;  they 
were  at  length  established  permanently  along  certain  routes. 
These  'posts'  began  in  the  171)1  c.  to  be  called  'post- 
masters (q.  v.),  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  present  local 
postmasters,  or  persons  in  charge  of  the  local  post  offices, 
who  receive  and  dispatch  the  local  mails.  In  the  i6th  and 
i7th  c.,  these  '  posts  had  also  usually  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  furnishing  post-horses  to  ordinary  travellers,  and  pf  con- 
ducting the  business  of  a  posting  establishment,  which  has 
since  been  separated  from  that  of  the  Post  Office. 

1506  iMar.  19)  Exch.  T.  R.  Miscell.  Bks.  214,  40    To 
Gilbert  Burgh  one  post  lying  at  Bagshote,  Thomas  Anesley 
an  other  post  lying  at  Basyngsloke  [and  so  on,  seven  more  to 
Exeter].    —  (Ap.  24,  Ibid.  56  To  the  9  posts  lying  belwexl 
Bagshote  and  Excctour.  .to  William  Okeley  riding  to  every 
of  the  said  posies  to  see  the  ordring  of  them... To  John 
Heyther.  .riding  with  letters  to  the  posies  lying  ai  London. 
"533  'I'VKK  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI 11, 1. 
404  The  Kinges  pleasure  is,  that  postes  be  better  appointed, 
and  laide  in  al  places  most  expedient.    Ibid.  405,  I  never 
used  other  ordre  but  to  charge  the  townshippes  to  lay  and 
appoint  such  a  post,  as  they  will  answer  for.     1536  K. 
SAMPSON  Let.  to  Cromwell  Oct.,  To  cause  Mr.  Tuke  dili- 
cenlly  to  lay  his  posts  betwixt  his  Grace  and  my  Lord 
of  Suffolk,  to  my  Lord  Steward  from  Huntingdon,  also  to 
Ampthill,  and  from  the  North  to  the  King.    1547  fef- 
Prhy  Council  Scot.  I.  73  That  the  saidis  personls . .  ha>  e 
post  horsis  ilk  ane  of  thame  for  thair  awm  part,  at  the 
bailis  forsaidis,  to  await  apoun  the  incuming  of  our  saidis 
inemeis,  and  the  samin  postis  to  depart  fra  the  baile  ol 
Sanctabbis  heid  to  the  Lard  of  Rastalrig  [etc.].  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  K///37b,  [1513-14!  The  erle  of  Surrey.. laved 
Postes  euery  waye,  whiche  Postes  stretched  to  the  marches 
of  Wales  to  the  counsayll  there,  by  reason  whereof,  he  had 
knowlege  what  was  done  in  euery  coste.      1571  in  Rep. 
Secret  Comm.  OK  P.  O.  (1844)  34  For  the  wages  of  the 
ordinarie  postes  laide  betwene  London  and  Barwicke  and 
elles  where  within  hir  Majesties  Realme  of  Englande.    1598 
IHd.  37  That.. you  take  order  forthwith  for  the  speedie 
appointinge  and   layinge  of  the  standinge  and  ordinarie 
postes  againe,.  .betweene  theCourte  and  Hollyheade.    1603 
Ibid.  39  That  in  all  places  where  Posts  are  layde  for  the 
packet,  they  also,  as  persons  most  fit,  shall  have  the  benefit 
and  preheminence  of  letting,  furnishing,  and  appomung  ot 
horses  to  all  riding  in  poste.    1603  Orders  far  the  PtStt 
ibid.  40  Every  Post,  so  receiving  our  packets,.. shall,  within 
one  quarter  of  an  houre  at  the  most  alter  they  come  to  Ins 
handes,  dispatch  them  away  in  Post,  and  sliall  runne  there- 
'  with  in  sommer.. after  seven  miles  the  houre.    1609  Orders 
for  the  Pacauet  ibid.  42  All  pacquets  or  letters.. shall  b 
carried  by  the  Postes  in  poste  from  stage  to  stage  onely, 
and  not  otherwise  nor  further.   1609  Orders  for  the  thorough 
Postes  ibid.  42  The  horsing  of  al  through-posts,  and  persons 
riding  in  poste  with  home  or  guide, .  .shall  be  performed  byour 
standing  Postes  in  their  several  stages;  who.,  shall..  na> 
in  a  readinesse..a  sufficient  number  of  poste-horses.    i( 
Ibid  52  The  humble  petition  of  all  the  Posts,  of  England,  being 
'    in  nomber  99  poore  men.   [Cf.  POSTMASTER'  i  b  quot.  1659 
2.  One  who  travels  express  with  letters,  messages, 
etc.,  esp.  on  a  fixed  route ;  orig.  a  courier,  a  post- 
rider  (now  chiefly  Hist.} ;  a  letter-carrier,  a  post- 
man (now  chiefly  dial.). 

Applied  in  early  times  to  special  messengers  or  courier! 
bearing  dispatches  (thorough  posts),  as  well  as  to  those  who 
carried  them  from  stage  to  stage  (standing  posts:  see  i 
Still  applied  locally  to  a  POSTMAN,  who  carries  the  mail  H 
a  vehicle,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot  (foot-post)  between  : 
principal  post  office  and  the  various  branch  offices ;  some- 
times also  to  a  letter-carrier  who  delivers  letters  in  a  town 
or  rural  district. 

1507  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  78  To  the  French 
post  quhilk  com  heir  xxviii  li.    Ibid.  82  [see  8  h].     iS'Sr" 
8  b  ;  POSTMASTER    i  a].    1533  TUKE  Let.  to  Cromtvcl  in  St. 
Paters  Hen.  VIII,  1.  405  As  to  postes  bitwene  London  ai.U 
the  Courte,  there  be  nowe  but  2 ;  wherof  the  on  is  a  gooc 
robust  felowe.   (Ibid,  passim.)    1537  CROMWELL  in  •'•'/'* 
Lett.  (1902)  II.  no  Yt  was  thought  meate  that  a  post  MOa 
be  dyspaccheyd  with  dylygence.    1548  Flieng  posies 
FLYING  ppl.  a.  4b].    1563  Foxr.  A.  <r  M.  775  The  prow* 
sayth,  that  postes  do  here  truth  in  ther  letters,  ai.d  !)« 
in  there  mouthes.     1597  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  IV,  Induct.  37  .'" 
Postes  come  tyring  on,  And  not  a  man  of  them  W 
other  newes.    1611  J.  MORE  in  Bxccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  Mas. 
Comm.)  I.    iiS  The   post   Diston  is  now  scarce   passed 
Gravesend  with  the  King's  packet.    1619  SIR  I.  WAKE  i.el. 
in  Eng.  f,  Germ.  (Camden)  142  The  ordinary  posts  do  c 
so  slowly  that  I  cannot  expect  by  them  ame  answere 
this  letter  in  two  months  and  more,  which  would  be 
!    much  time.     1619  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  27  Who  deliuered 
j    it  to  the  Poste  which  comes  weekely  from  London  to 
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Omers.  a  1639  WOTTOH  Parallel  in  Relia.  (165:)  14  A  Post 
came  crossing  oy,  and  blew  his  Horn.  1684  HUN  VAN  Pilgr. 
n,  155  The  Post  presented  her  with  a  Letter.  1765  in  E.  E. 
Atwater  Hist.  New  Haven  (1887)  216  A  special  post  is 
appointed  to  carry  it  [Gazette]  put  of  the  common  post- 
road-*.  1813  COOPER  Pioneers  xix,  The  man  who  carried 
the  mail,  or '(he  post ',  as  he  was  called.  1833  MACAULAY 
Armada  14  With  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland 
many  a  post.  1899  M'cstni,  Gas.  15  Apr.  8/t  In  early  life 
he  became  post  and  driver  of  the  mails,  and  was  able  to 
recall  many  interesting  stories. 

b.  Applied   to  similar  bearers  of  messages  or 
letters  in  ancient  times  or  far-off  lands. 

'535  COVERDALE  a  Chron.  xxx.  6  The  postes  [WvcLiP 
curours]  wente  with  the  letters  from  the  hande  of  thekynge 
and  of  his  rulers  thorow  out  all  Israeli  and  hula,  at  y 
kynge*  commaundement  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
vnr.  321  [They]  were  the  Soldans  foote-postes  that  carried 
letters  from  Cairo  into  Syria,  and  trauel'ed  on  foote  three- 
score miles  a  day.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/,  Beasts  (1658)  253 
That  gallant  race  of  swift  Horses  among  the  Veneti :  upon 
these  ride  the  posts,  carrying  the  letters  of  Kings  and 
Emperors  to  the  appointed  places.  1611  BIBLE  Tiwix.  25 
Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post,  1734  tr.  Rollin's 
Roman  Hist.  (1827)  II.  369  Posts  and  couriers.  This  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Cyrus. 

c.  transf.  said  Jig. 

£•1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps,  xcv.  iv,  Twise  twenty  times 
my  post  the  sun  His  yearly  race  to  end  had  run.  1648 
BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  (1660)  57  His  swift  Posts  the  Angels, 
when  sent  on  Errands  to  us  here  on  Earth,  c  1673  TRAHERKK 
Poet.  Wks.  (1906)  123  Thoughts  are  the  priveleged  posts 
that  soar  Unto  His  throne. 

3.  A  vehicle  or  vessel  used  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails ;  a  mail-coach  or  -cart ;  f  a  packet-boat, 
•f-  Also,  in  early  use,  a  post-horse.  ?  Obs.  (or  merged 
in  4,  to  which  quota.  1785,  1848  may  belong;  quot. 
1904  refers  to  Switzerland). 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  /P,  iv.  iii.  40,  I  haue  fowndred  nine 
score  and  odde  Postes.  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs 
Banisk'd  Virg.  75  The  poasts  and  vessels  of  intelligence  . . 
going  and  coming  incessantly.  1684-5  Depos.  Castle  York 
(Surtees)  268  '  Neighbour,  did  you  heare  the  post  of  last 
night?'  '  Yes,  I  heard  and  saw  it,  but  what  is  the  newes, 
neighbour?  '  1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in.  (ed.  22} 
443  The  Posts  in  some  Foreign  Countries  make  not  more 
Miles  in  a  Day.  1785  CRABBE  Newspaper  283  That  day 
arrives ;  no  welcome  post  appears.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey 
xxii,  The  post  had  come  in  heavy  that  morning.  1904 
Westm.  Gas.  23  July  4/1  It  is  the  yellow  '  post  *,  drawn  by 
five  horses,  and  bound  for  the  tops. 

4.  A  single  dispatch  of  letters  (and  other  postal 
matter)  from  or  to  a  place;    also  concretely ',  the 
letters,  etc.  collectively,  as  dispatched  or  conveyed, 
with  that  which  carries  them  ;   the   mail.     Also 
colloq.  the  portion  of  a  mail  cleared  from  a  receiv- 
ing-house or  pillar-box,  or  delivered  at  one  house : 
e.g.  'The  post  had  gone  from  our  pillar-box'; 
'  I  had  a  heavy  post  on  Christmas  morning '. 

(In  many  of  the  following  instances  '  the  post  may  still 
have  meant  the  bearer  as  in  2,  or  the  conveyance  as  in  3.) 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xiv.  8  144  There  were 
several  Letters  prepared,  and  made  up  with  the  dates  proper 
for  many  Posts  to  come.  1675  EARL  OF  ESSEX  Lett.  (1770) 
349  The  post  being  just  going,  I  can  say  no  more.  1683 
H.  PRIDEAUX  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  184  Your  letters, 
which  came  hither  by  the  last  nights  post.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No,  127  F  i  It  is  our  Custom. .,  upon  the  coming  in 
of  the  Post,  to  sit  about  a  Pot  of  Coffee,  and  hear  the  old 
Knight  read  Dyer's  Letter,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  in. 
(1724)  I.  444  Tne  news  of  this  must  have  been  writ  from 
London  on  the  Saturday  night's  post.  Ibid.  (1766)  II.  30 
The  state  of  foreign  affairs  varied  every  post.  1801  PITT  in 
G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860)  I.  429, 1  have  but  a  moment  to  save 
the  post.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Own  xiv,  A  sharp  double 
tap  at  the  street-door  announced  the  post.  1891  E.  PEACOCK 
ff.  Brendan  I.  257  The  post  did  not  arrive  early  at  Skerndale. 
Mod.  How  many  posts  have  you  in  the  day  here? 

6.  The  official  organization  or  agency  for  the  col- 
lection, transmission,  and  distribution  of  letters  and 
other  postal  matter  (^  POST  OFFICE  i)  ;  the  official 
conveyance  of  letters,  books,  parcels,  etc.  Cf. 
GENERAL  post,  PENNY  POST,  Hence  book-post^ 
parcel-post,  the  departments  of  this  organization 
which  carry  books  and  parcels. 

The  phrases  by  f  ostler  post^  etc.,  may  have  begun  with 
earlier  senses  :  cf.  8  b. 

1663  PRPYS  Diary  14  Mar.,  So  to  write  by  the  post,  and 
so  home  to  supper,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  xiu.  §  165 
He  sent  it  by  the  Post  to  the  States.  1684  RAY  Corr.  (1848) 
138, 1  received  [your  letter]  by  post,  with  the  plants  enclosed. 
1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  HI.  (ed.  22)  444  There  is 
establish 'd  another  Post,  called  the  Penny-Post,  whereby. . 
any  Letter  or  Parcel,  .is.  .conveyed  to,  and  from  Parts,  .not 
conveniently  served  by  the  General-Post.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  621  Nor  have  [I]  sent  advice  with  the 
needful  per  post.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xvii.  II.  58 
J  he  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  and  the 
provinces  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
the  institution  of  posts.  1811  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Hookham 
17  Dec.,  You  will  receive  the  'Biblical  Extracts '.. by  the 
twopenny  post.  1885  Act  48  I'ict.  c.  15  Sched.  iii.  Precept 
§  it  If  a  letter  is  addressed  to  him  by  post.  1903  Daily 
Lhron.  4  Mar.  9/5  A  resolution.. urging  the  establishment 
of  a  '  goods  post '  as  a  branch  of  the  Post  Office. 

b.  «  POST  OFFICE  2  ;  also,  the  postal  letter-box ; 
e.  g. ( to  go  to  the  post ', ( to  take  a  letter  to  the  post '. 
1808  R.C.  DALLAS  in  Corr.Ld.  Byron  (1825)  T.  p  If  I  were 
sure  your  Lordship  is  better  pleased  with  its  [the  letter's] 
wing  put  into  the  post  than  into  the  fire.  1848  Ci.oroH 
tiotkie  ix,  Great  at  that  Highland  post  was  wonder  too  and 
conjecture.  1886  Field *•$  Jan.  91/1  Scarcely  had  last  week's 
letter  been  dropped  into  the  post. 

Vor,  VII. 
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1 8.  contextually.  The  charge  for  the  carriage  of 
letters ;  postage.  Obs. 

1688  BURNET  Lett.  cone.  Pres.  St.  Italy  95  Some  give  out, 
that  the  Post  of  the  Letters,  that  were  brought  him  the  day 
in  which  he  was  seised  on,  rose  to  twenty  Crowns.  1701 
E.  HATTOM  Merck.  Mag.  (title-p.),  The  Post  of  Letters  to 
and  from  Foreign  Countries.  1705  Lond.  Gas.  No.  4105/3 
For  the  Post  of  every  single  Letter  from  England  to  the  said 
Islands  not  exceeding  one  Sheet  of  Paper,  is.  yJ. 

II.  7.  One  of  a  series  of  stations  where  post- 
horses  are  kept  for  relays ;  a  posting-house ;  also, 
the  distance  between  two  successive  post  ing- houses  ; 
a  stage.  (Sofoste  in  mod.F.) 

111649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  133  The  Sun  ..  Times 
Dispensator,.. Through  Skies  twelve  Posts  as  he  doth  run 
his  course.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jottrn.  (1775)  I.  50  (Amiens) 
'Twill  scarce  be  ten  posts  out  of  my  way.  1779  J.  MOOKR 
View  Soc.  Fr.  II.  Hi.  29  The  ground  is  quite  covered  with 
snow,  the  roads  bad,  and  the  posts  lone.  1794  MRS.  K  M  >- 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolphi>  vi,  They  were  obliged  to  proceed  to 
the  next  post.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav,  France  39  A  post  in 
France  is  six  miles,  and  one  shilling  and  threepence  is 
charged  for  each  horse. 

HI.  8.  Phrases,  and  senses  arising  out  of  them, 
t  a.  At  (the)  post :   -  in  post  (see  d).  Obs. 

3507  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  412  To  Johne  Dun- 
lop  to  pas  our  the  Month  to  bide  at  post  before  the  King. 
1533  Ibid.  VI.  131  To  pas  with  diligence  at  the  poist  all  the 
nycnt  with  secret  writingis  fra  the  lordis. 

b.  By  post :  f  orig.  by  posting ;  by  courier ; 
with  relays  of  post-horses  (obs.)  ;  in  current  use,  by 
the  medium  of  the  public  postal  service,  through 
the  post  office:  see  sense  5. 

1513  SIR  E.  HOWARD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  HI.  L  148 
For  Godds  sake  sende  by  post  all  along  the  coste  that  they 
brew  bere,  and  make  bisket.  1513  Q.  CATHERINE  ibid.  152 
Maister  Almoner  I  receyved  your  Lettre  by  the  post, 
Wherby  I  understande  of  the  commyng  hider  of  the  Due. 
1517  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  \.  xxxix.  75  Passing 
from  hence  by  post.  1545  St.  Papers  Hen,  Vli '/,  V.  496 
We  double  not  Your  Lordship  will  take  ordre  for  his  pas- 
sage  by  post,  as  apperteyneth.  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man 
i.  (1603)  15  When  ne  was  far  from  the  sea,  then  hee  would 
eate  nothing  but  fish  brought  alive  by  post  with  an  exces- 
sive charge.  1651  T.  FROYSELL  Gale  Opportunity  20  Letters 
were  sent  by  post  into  all  the  Kings  Provjnces,  to  destroy, 
to  kill  and  to  cause  to  perish  all  Jewes  botfr^oung  and  old. 
1663-1885  [see  5]. 

C.  By  return  of  post  (F.  parretourdu  courrier]  : 
by  return  of  the  *post'  or  courier  who 
brought  the  dispatch  (obs.)  ;  now,  by  the  next  mail 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

[1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  HI.  85  The  Burrough 
Masters . .  receiued  letters  from  his  Excellencie  by  the  Poste, 
who  was  foorthwith  sent  backe.]  1737  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv. 
IV.  223  Had  this  Government  been  pleased  to  have  answered 
the  last  letter.. by  the  return  of  the  Post  who  brought  it. 
1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  95,  I  beg  you  will  freely 
tell  me  by  return  of  post. 

t  d.  In  post  (=  F.  en  poste  (a  1500  in  Littri), 
It.  in  posta)t  in  the  manner  or  capacity  of  a  courier 
or  bearer  of  dispatches,  as  a  post ;  hence,  at  express 
speed,  in  haste :  (a)  originally  qualifying  ride,  go^ 
come,  send)  dispatch^  and  the  like;  (b)  at  length 
with  verbs  generally,  and  injfa.  uses ;  whence /or/ 
becomes  «  haste,  full  speed :  see  POST  adv.  Obs. 

1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxv.  [clxi.]  457  Thus  these 
four  rode  night  and  day. .  ;  they  chaunged  many  horses ; 
thus  they  rode  in  post.  Ibid.  ccxl.  [ccxxxvi.]  741  Than  the 
bysshoppe  of  Caunterbury  wrote  letters.. and  sente  them  by 
a  suffycyent  man  in  post,  who  toke  fresshe  horses  by  the 
waye,  and  came  to  London  the  same  daye  at  night.  [1536 
St.  Papers  Hen.  VI '//,  V.  52, 1  shulde  abyde  the  retourne  of 
the  messanger,  whom  my  Lorde  and  I  sent  by  enposte.  ]  1569 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  308  To  Dunbar  that  nycht  scho 
raid  in  haist  Behind  ane  man  in  poist,  as  scho  war  chaist. 
1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  385  He  was  able  in 
three  days  to  ride  in  such  post,  as  was  to  be  wondred.  1583 
STOCKER  Civ.  IVarres  Lowe  C.  iv.  i  b,  Glymes  was  sent 
with.. about  sixe  hundred  Horse  in  poste  to  surprize  the 
Spanyardes.  1598  GRENEWEV  Tacitus'  Ann.  iv.  x.  (1632) 
105  A  pesant  of  Temerstine.  .killed  him  with  one  stroke; 
then  fled  in  post  to  the  woods,  a  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel. 
(1800)  338  Sir  lohn  de  Courcy..sent  letters  in  post  to  his 
brother  Sir  Amorick  Saint  Laurence.  1670  MILTON  Hist. 
Brit.  n.  Wks.  1738  II.  17  Horsemen  all  in  post  from  Quintus 
Atrius  bring  word  to  Oesar,  that  almost  all  his  Ships  in  a 
Tempest  that  Night  had  suffer'd  wreck.  »n  Royal 
Proclatn.  23  June  in  Lond.  Go*.  No.  4866/2  If  the  Post- 
master doth  not.. furnish  any  Person  riding  in  Post,  with 
.  .Horses.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  426/2  He  is  said 
to  travel  post,  or  in  post,  i.  e.  in  the  manner  of  a  post. 

f  e.   With  post :  with  speed  or  dispatch  ;  cf.  d. 
1569  STOCKER  tr.  Died.  Sic.  n.  xiv.  59  Tne  inhabitaunts 
..  with  all  possible  post  sent  certain  of  their  men  upon 
Dromadaries. 

f  £  To  make  the  post :  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mail ;  to  supply  horses  or  mounted 
riders  to  convey  the  mail  over  one  stagje.  Obs. 

1547  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  74  The  said  Capitane  of 
Dunbar  to  mak  the  post  to  the  said  Priores  of  North* 
berwik . . ;  and  the  said  Priores  to  mak  the  post  to  the  said 
Patrik  Erie  Boithuell. 

g.  To  ride  post  =  to  ride  in  post  (d) :  see  POST  adv. 

f  h.  To  run  the  post  ( «  F.  coitrir  la  poste,  It. 
forrere  in  postd) :  to  run  or  ride  as  a  '  post  *  or 
courier  ;  to  carry  the  mail.  Cf.  POST-RUNNER. 

1507  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  82  To  Alexander 
Gordoun  yeman  of  the  stable  his  wage  quhilk  he  wanted 
quhen  the  King  was  at  the  Month,  and  ran  the  post  xxviiu. 
1533  Ibid.  VI.  154  For  ij  hors  for  him  and  his  servand  to 
ryn  the  post  to  Cauldstreme. 
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ft.  To  take  post:  to  start  on  a  journey  with 
post-horses ;  to  travel  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
means  of  relays  of  horses.  O6s. 

1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  4  "Jut.  v.  i.  21,  I  saw  her  laid  low  in 
her  kindreds  Vault,  And  presently  tooke  Poste  to  tell  it 
you.  1666  PEFVS  Diary  4  June,  They.. took  pott  about 
three  tliis  morning.  1714  LADY  M.  Vf.  MONTAGU  Ltt.  to 
Mr.  W.  Montagu  9  Aug.,  This  morning  all  the  principal 
men  of  any  figure  took  post  for  London. 

IV.  Transferred  applications. 

9.  A  frequent  title  of  newspapers. 

1681  (title)  The  London  Post.  1708  (title)  Thi  Flyiiit 
Pott  (Edinburgh).  1771  (title)  The  Morning  Pott  (London). 
[See  Burning  Post,  13  Jan.  1888,  1/4.) 

10.  A   parlour  game ;    short  for  General  fast 
(GBNKR.VI,  a.  i  b  (A)).     Varieties  are  known  as 
American  Post,  Glasgow  fast,  etc. 

1868  HOLME  LEE  /.'.  God/rty  xxxvi,  Everybody  was  willing 
..  to  engage  in  'Post'  or  Slappy '.  1887  L.  OLIFHANT 
Episodes  (1888)  390  It  became  quite  an  interesting  amuse- 
ment to  dodge  about,  not  unlike  the  game  of  '  post  . 

11.  orig.  Post-paper:  A  size  of  writing-paper,  the 
half-sheet  of  which  when  folded  forms  the  ordinary 
quarto  letter-paper ;  see  quot.  1875.  Also  attrib. 

1648  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Pasi-fampier,  post-paper. 
1678  //'/./.,  Post-papier,  post-paper  or  Venus  paper.  1703 
SMKATON  Edystone  L.  §  40  Though  the  separation  was  only 
by  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  post-paper.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1773/2  Post  paper  is  seldom  sold  in  the  folio, 
that  is,  flat,  but  is  cut  in  halves,  folded,  and  forms  quarto 
post,  or  common  letter-paper. 

1711  Act  10  Anne  c.  18  §  37  [c.  19  §  32]  For  and  upon  all 
Paper  usually  called  or  knowne  by  the  Name  of  Fine  I-arge 
Post  which  shall  be  imported  or  brought  in  as  aforesaid,  the 
Summe  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  for  every  Reame. 
18*7  MACKENZIE  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  727  note,  Mr.  White 
printed  '  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  '  on  a  writing 
post  i8mo.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xviii,  Another  book, 
in  three  volumes,  post  octavo,  c  1865  J.  WYLDK  in  Circ.  Sc. 
153/2  The  plain  Bath  or  satin  post  may  be  employed.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Post...  Pi.  size  of  writing-paper,  so 
called  because  its  original  water-mark  was  a  postman's  horn. 
Twelve  varieties  of  post  paper  are  made  in  England,  of  three 
sizes.  .22ix  17}  [to]  19X15}  inches. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

12.  a.  Simple  attributive :   Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  post,  as  post  clerk,  dues,  route,  service;    b. 
employed  in  conveying  the  mails,  or  in  the  public 
conveyance  of  travellers  by  stages,  as  post-ass  (cf. 
POST-HOBSE),  -calash,  -earache,  -carriage,  -carrier, 
-courier,   -diligence,   -driver,    -equipage,   -felucca, 
-gig,  -hackney,  -landaulet,  -mule,  -nag,  -omnibus, 
-van,  -vehicle ;  c.  belonging  to  a  postal  station  or  to 
a  posting  establishment,  as  post-hut,  -shed,  -yard; 
d.  of  or  pertaining  to  a  post-road  or  posting  route, 
as  post-mile ;  e.  indicating  the  time  at  which  the 
mail  leaves  or  arrives,  as  post-day,  -hour,  -morning, 
-time;   f£  characterized  by  haste  or  speed  like 
that  of  a  post,  as  post-business,  -expedition,  -pace, 
-speed:  see  also  POST-HASTE;  g.  conveyed  by  post, 
as  post-parcel,  -tidings. 

1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  v.  42  At  my  departure 
from  Lions  I  hir'd  a  *Post-Ass.  1613  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Cojc- 
comb  iv.  vi,  What  should  this  fellow  be, . .  That  comes  with 
such  *post  business?..  Are  you  the  post,  my  friend?  1703 
LUTTREI.L  Brief  Kel.  (1857)  v-  358  Returning  home  by  the 
way  of  Italy  [they]  were  unhappily  drowned  in  a  "post 
calash.  i6»7  DRAYTON  Moox  €01/296  Being  to  travel,  he 
sticks  not  to  lay  His  *post-caroches  still  upon  his  way. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  f.  xix.  II.  135  While  the  Czsar 
himself,  with  only  ten  'post-carriages,  should  hasten  to 
the  Imperial  residence  at  Milan.  1855  Englishwoman  in 
Russia  45  Our  yemstchich  had  been  a  soldier. .;  but.  .had 


CHESTER  Love's  Mart.,  Anna.  Howell  10  With  all  "post 
expedition,  You  will  prepare  a  voyage  vnto  Rome.  1666 
WALLIS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Jl/ir»  (1841)  II.  467  The  'post 
hour  approaching  allows  me  not  time.  1753  HANWAY  Tray. 
(1762)  I.  it.  xv.  65  The  'post  huts  on  the  step  could  not 
always  supply  us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  horses.  1737 
J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1. 1.  iii.  (ed.  33)  10  The  Shire 
Town  is  Dorchester.  .112  'Post  Miles  from  London.  1758 
J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  30  At  the  rate  of  fifteen  post- 
miles  each  day.  ij6*  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxii,  On  a 
*post-morning.  1880  C.  R.  MAKKHAM  Perm.  Bark  xiiL 
117  At  Pucara  I  left  post-houses  and  *post-mules  behind 
me,  for  they  exist  only  on  the  main  roads.  1546  J.  HEV- 
WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  42  In  *poste  pase  we  past  from  potage  to 
cheese.  1773  H.  FINLAY  Jrxi.  (1867)  i  The  *post  route  by 
lake  Champiain  was  tedious.  1884  Act  of  Congress  i  Mar. 
in  U.  S.  Stal.  (1885)  XXIII.  5  All  public  roads  and  high- 
ways  while  kept  up  and  maintained  as  such  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  post  routes.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett,  to 
SfvenClt.  xv.  192  No  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  Im- 
perial "Post-Service.  >8»  SIR  R.  WILSON  Pr.  Diary  I. 
141  We  came  to  the  next  "post-shed,  and  found  all  flown, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  same  horses. 
1641  FULLER  Holy  I,  Prof.  St.  \.  x.  25  Many  overhasty 
widows  . .  make  *post  speed  to  a  second  marriage.  i6a8 
Brittain's  Ida  v.  vi,  Fearefull  blood  From  heart  and  face, 
with  these  "post-tydings  runne.  1845  MACAULAY  in  Tre- 
velyan  Life  (1876)  II.  164,  I  was  detained  till  after  "post- 
time.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  111.  iv.  v.  National  Conven 
lion  packs  them  into  "post.vehicles  and  conveyances.  1848 
DICKENS  Domkty  Iv,  Of  town  and  country,  "post  yards,  horses. 
13.  Special  Combs.:  t  po»t-angel,  an  angel  who 
is  sent  post,  a  swift  angelic  messenger;  post- 
box,  a  box  in  which  letters  are  posted  or  deposited 
for  dispatch,  a  letter-box  ;  post-letter,  a  letter  sent 
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through  the  Post  Office;  post-like  a.,  resembling 
a  or  the  post;  in  qnot.,  rapid  or  swift  in  passing; 
post  money,  expense  of  travelling  by  post ;  post- 
paid a.,  having  the  postage  prepaid ;  post- 
paper  (see  sense  n) ;  post-rider,  one  who  rides 
post ;  a  mounted  letter-carrier ;  post-village,  a 
village  where  there  is  a  post  office ;  post-warrant, 
a  warrant  entitling  a  person  travelling  by  post  to 
accommodation,  etc. ;  post-woman,  a  female  letter- 
carrier  ;  post-worthy  a.,  (a)  of  a  letter :  worth 
posting ;  (£)  of  a  place :  worthy  to  have  a  post 
office.  See  also  POST-BAG,  -BARK,  etc. 

1663  COWLEY  Hymn  to  Light  vi,  Let  a  *Post-Angel  start 
with  Thee,  And  thou  the  Goal  of  Earth  shall  reach  as  soon 
as  He.  1754  Miss  BOOTHBY  in  Life  Johnson  (1805)  58  The 
servant  put  my  letter  into  the  "post-box  himself.  1656  JrnL 
Ho.  Com.  429/2  That  the  *Post  Letters,  directed  to.. 
Members  of  this  House, . .  be  free  from  Postage,  as  formerly. 


shall . .  open  or  procure,  or  suffer  to  be  opened,  a  Post  Letter. 
1593-4  SYLVESTER  Profit  Imprisonm,  758  Be  it  ne'er  so  long, 
long  sure  it  cannot  last  To  us  whose  *post-like  life  is  all  so 
quickly  past.  1553  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ii.  120 
[Payment  of  £331.  75.  4d.  to]  Sir  gilbert  Dethick  . .  for.. 
dyette  and  "poste  mony.  s8a8  WEBSTER,  *Post-paid,  a., 
having  the  postage  paid  on  ;  as  a  letter.  1848  THACKERAY 
in  Scribners  Mag.  I.  393/1,  I  shall  send  them  post-paid. 
1759  in  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  3  May  4/3  Ludwick  Bierley,  Lan- 
caster *post-rider, . .  informs  his  employers  that  it  is  now 
upwards  of  twelve  months  since  he  began  to  ride  that  stage. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  1.  276  Six  persons  were 
chosen  as  post-riders,  to  give  due  notice  to  the  country 
towns  of  any  attempt  to  land  the  tea  by  force.  1907  Westm. 
Gaz.  18  Jan.  12/1  Queenston,  a  "post-village  and  outport  of 
Lincoln  County,  Ontario,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  \.  iv.  xxiii. 
(1650)  127  For  better  assurance  of  Lodging  wher  I  pass,.  .1 
have  a  "Post  Warrant  as  far  as  Saint  Davids.  1834  J ENKYNS 
in  Bye-Gones  1 1  July  (1894)  372  The  *Postwoman  called  with 
four  or  five  American  papers.  1896  IVestm.  Gaz.  14  Jan. 
8/1  A  rural  postwoman  whose  beat  is  from  Longniddry  to 
Seton  Castle.  1827  WHEWELL  in  Todhunter  Ace.  Writ. 
(1876)  II.  88  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  I  shall  produce  a 
letter  that  is  *post-worthy.  1875  RUSKIN  Hortus  Inclusus 
(1887)  30,  I  shall  post  this  to-morrow  as  I  pass  through 
Skipton  or  any  post-worthy  place. 

{Note.  The  *  posts '  in  sense  r  correspond  to  the  equites 
dispositi  or  'posted  horsemen  '  of  classical  and  later  vines 
(cf.  Caesar  B.  C.  in.  ci).  The  earliest  known  use  of  posta,  paste, 
pointing  to  the  modern  sense  is  by  Marco  Polo,  1298,  who 
applies,  in  the  French  text,  ch.  xcvii.  (ed.  1865,  335),  poeste, 
and,  in  the  Italian,  ch.  Ixxxi.  (ed.  1827,  I.  gi\postal  to  the 
stations  25  miles  apart  on  the  great  roads,  at  which  the 
messengers  of  the  Great  Kaan  or  Emperor  of  China  changed 
horses,  and  at  each  of  which  from  300  to  400  horses  are  said 
to  have  been  kept  for  their  service.  The  expression  '  nous 
disons  poeste  de  chevaus  ',  i.  e. '  we  say  post  (or  station)  of 
horses  ',  identifies  the  word  originally  with  It.  posta  in  the 
sense  of  POST  s&.*  The  early  course  of  the  word  in  Europe 
is  not  altogether  clear ;  but  Milanese  Latin  documents  of 
1425-8  (L.  Oslo  Doc.  Dipl.  Mitanesi,  1872,  II.  163.  357) 
have  portentur  die  noctuqne  celeriter  per  cavallarmm 
postaritnt, '  let  them  be  carried  day  and  night  swiftly  by  a 
post-rider  (horseman  of  the  posts) ',  and  mittat  eas  per 
caballarios  postarum,  'let  him  send  them  by  the  horsemen 
of  the  posts  '.  In  the  second  half  of  the  isth  c.  ^. poste  is 
found  also  as  the  appellation  of  the  courier,  and  in  this 
sense  had  become  masculine  before  1480.  In  English,  also, 
the  application  ot  paste ^  Post,  to  the  courier  is  seen  to  go 
back  practically  to  the  earliest  use  of  the  word.] 

Post  (p^st),  sb$  Also  6  poste.  [a.  F.  poste 
masc.  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  posto  a  post, 
station,  employment :— L.  postum  (whence  also  Dn. 
post,  Ger.  posten},  contracted  from  positum ,  prop. 
pa.  pple.  neut.  of  ponerc  to  place.  In  early  use 
It.  and  Fr.  had  in  this  sense  posta,  postet  fern.] 

1.  Mil.  The  place  where  a  soldier  is  stationed ; 
sometimes,  a  sentinel's  or  sentry's  beat  or  round. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv.  ii.  107  Not  to  giue  it  [the 
word)  vnto  the  Sentinels,  vntill  the  very  point  of  their 
placing  at  their  standes  or  fostes.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneidvi. 
777  You  see  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost  Commands 
the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post.  1713  AoDisoNGzto 
ii,  As  I  watch'd  the  gate,  Lodg'd  in  my  post,  a  herald  is 
arriy'd  From  Caesar's  camp.  1799  SHERIDAN  Pizarro  ii.  iv, 
I  will  not  keep  one  soldier  from  his  post.  1840  MACAULAY 
£ss.t  Clive  (1887)  535  Clive  . .  was  awakened  by  the  alarm, 
and  was  instantly  at  his  post. 

b.  transf.  andyf^-.    The  appointed  place;  the 
place  of  duty. 

16. .  L'EsTRANGE  (J.),  Every  man  has  his  post  assigned  to 
him,  and  in  that  station  he  is  well,  if  he  can  but  think 
himself  so.  1712-14  FopE&nfaZftttn.  124  Whatever  spirit 
.  .His  post  neglects.  1771  MACKENZIE  Man  World  i.  ix 


1872  T.  L.  CUYLER  Heart  Th.fy  The  loftiest  post  of  honour 
is  the  lowliest  post  of  service. 

2.  Mil.  A  position  taken  ;  a  place  at  which  a 
body  of  soldiers  is  stationed,  or  the  force  occupy- 
ing this ;  esp.  a  strategic  position  taken  by  a  com- 
mander. Cf.  OUTPOST.  Also  transf.  andy^-.  To 
take  post ;  to  occupy  a  position. 

1691  BENTLEV  Boyle  Lect.  ii.  65  Driven  from  all  their 
posts  and  subterfuges.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.v.,  In  the  Art  of 
War,  Post  signifies  any  spot  of  Ground  that  is  capable  of 
lodging  Soldiers:  ..  Advanced  Post  is  a  spot  of  Ground 
before  the  other  Posts  to  secure  those  behind,  1734  tr. 
Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  n.  ii.2  The  Gauls,  .were very 
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much  surprised  to  find  their  i>osts  in  the  enemy's  hand. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxiii.  70  Richard.. had  taken 
post  at  Nottingham.  1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
XI.  35  Posts  will  sometimes  be  surprised  and  the  troops 
engaged  be  roughly  handled.  1829  SIR  W.  NAPIER  Pertins. 
War  II.  268  A  body  of  two  thousand  men.,  were.,  directed 
to  take  post  at  fhe  bridge  of  Alcantara.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  228  The  line  of  posts  which  surrounded 
Londonderry  by  land  remained  unbroken.  1865  M.  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  vli.  (1875)  273  These  processions  come  and  take 
post  in  the  theatres.  1903  Daily  Chron.  to  Mar.  7/3 
Waterholes  were  located  at  convenient  intervals,  and  strong 
posts  were  left  in  occupation  of  them. 

b.  A  place  where  armed  men  are  permanently 
quartered  for  defensive  or  other  purposes ;  a  fort. 
Also  (U.  S.)  'the  occupants,  collectively,  of  a 
military  station ;  a  garrison'  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  hence, 
the  name  given  to  a  local  branch  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  veterans  called  '  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic '. 

1703  I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  3914/5  This  Post  was  Garisoned  by 
600  Men.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  351  Opposite  this 
Island  ..  is  a  small  Post,  with  several  pieces  of  cannon. 
a  1850  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  2  All  the  troops  of 
Charles  II  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  garrison  the 
posts  which  we  now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
alone.  1890  GARDINER  Stud.  Hist.  Eng.  (1892)  14  Between 
them  was  the  smaller  post  of  Uriconium. 

1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  6  Sept.,  Edwin-Humphrey 
Post,  No.  104,  G.A.R.,  of  this  town,  celebrated  its  fifteenth 
anniversary  by  a  camp-fire  Friday  evening. 

C.  trans/.  A  place  occupied  for  purposes  of 
trade,  esp.  in  an  uncivilized  or  unsettled  country. 

1837  W.  IRVING  Caft.  Bonneville  III.  205  Fort  Wallah- 
Wafiah,  the  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
1884  WHITON  in  Ckr.  World  4  Sept.  663/3  The  dark  Continent 
. .  inviting,  .schools  and  churches  as  well  as  trading  posts. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  post-adjutant,  -com- 
mander, -line,  -trader. 

1878  B.  HAUTE  Man  on  Beach  96  Make  a  requisition  on 
the  commissary-general,  have  it  certified  to  by  the  quarter- 
master, countersigned  by  the  post-adjutant,  and  submitted 
by  you  to  the  War  Department.  1887  PallMallG.  10  Aug. 
14/1  A  ten  gallon  demijohn  of  post  trader's  whisky.  1890 
Century  Diet.,  Post-trader,  a  trader  at  a  military  post :  the 
official  designation  of  a  sutler.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV. 
85/2  Beside  it  are  the  company's  stables  and  the  store  and 
house  of  the  post-trader  where  we  bought  our  provisions. 
1898  Daily  News  31  July  5/2  General  Toral  has  sent  the 
members  of  his  staff  ahead  to  notify  the  post  commanders 
of  the  terms  of  surrender. 

3.  An   office   or  situation  to  which  any  one  is 
appointed  ;  position,  place  ;  employment. 

1695-6  T.  SMITH  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  239,  I  am 
very  glad  of  the  new  post  you  are  preferred  to,  as  you 
write,  the  publick  Library.  17*0  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
VII.  117  A  Person  of  no  Learning,  and  very  unfit  for  this 
Post.  1760  in  Cotton  Walton's  Angler  n.  p.  xxviii,  He 
was  call'd  away  by  some  employment,  or  post,  that  was 
conferred  upon  him.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  223 
Arlington  quitted  the  post  of  secretary  of  state.  1879  M . 
ARNOLD  Mixed  Ess.  148  Those  posts  in  the  public  service 
supposed  to  be  posts  for  gentlemen. 

4.  Naval.  Position  as  a  full-grade  captain,  i.e. 
commission  as  officer  in  command  of  a  vessel  of 
20  guns  or   more ;   hence,  position  or  order  of 
seniority  in  the  list  of  captains.      Used  in  the 
phrases  to  give  post,  said  of  a  ship  of  20  guns  or 
more,  the  officer  in  command  of  which  had  the 
rank  of  captain  ;   to  take  post,  said  of  the  officer, 
to  receive  the  commission  of  captain  of  such  a 
vessel,  to  date  as  captain  ;  also  to  be  made  post,  to 
be  appointed  post  captain,  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  captains.     Now  arch,  or  Hist.     Also  attrib.  as 
post  commission,  post  rank  ;  see  also  below. 

1710  in  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit,  for  1723,  579-82  A 
General  List  of  the  Captains  of  His  Majesty's  Fleet,  with  the 
Dates  of  their  First  Commissions  as  Captains,  from  which 
they  are  allowed  to  take  Post.  [Dated]  Admiralty-Office 
i  March,  1720.  [Here  follow  the]  Names  [in  order  ofj 
Seniority.  [Among  these]  Sir  William  Sanderson  [and 


Vessels,  not  taking  Post,  have  rank  as  Majors.  Ibid.  §  n 
That  t  Post-Captains,  commanding  ships  or  vessels  that  do 
not  give  post,  rank  only  as  Majors  during  their  command- 
ing such  vessels.  1800  Naval  Chron.  IV.  469  Capt.  Miller 
was  made  post  in  1796.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  18  Captain 
Nelson  was  made  post  on  the  nth  of  June,  1779.  1849 
W.  R.  O'BYRNE  Naval  Biog.  Diet.  259/2  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  Post  commission.  1891  BRIGHTON  Sir  P.  Wallis 
160  He  was  advanced  to  post  rank  on  Aug.  12,  1819.  1907 
SIR  J.  K.  LAUGHTON  Let.  to  Editor,  A  captain  was  said  to 
take  post  from  the  date  of  his  commission  to  a  ship  of  not 
less  than  20  guns :  his  commission  to  command  such  a  ship 
ipsojacto  gave  him  post. 

b.^  Post  captain.  A  captain  who  '  takes 
post':  a  designation  formerly  applied,  officially 
and  otherwise,  to  a  naval  officer  holding  a  commis- 
sion as  captain,  to  distinguish  him  from  an  officer 
of  inferior  rank,  to  whom  the  courtesy  title  of 
captain  was  often  given,  either  as  being  an  acting 
captain,  or  as  being  master  and  commander  of  a 
vessel  not  rated  to  be  commanded  by  a  full-grade 
captain,  and  so  not  said  to  'give  post'.  06s. 
exc.  Hist. 

So  far  as  the  Naval  Regulations  are  concerned  the  appel. 
lation  appears  to  date  from  about  1731-47,  and  to  have 
ceased  in  1824,  when  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  only 
officers  appointed  to  command  '  ships  of  sixth  rate  and  up- 
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wards  shall  henceforth  be  styled  Captains '.  But,  in  un- 
official language,  the  courtesy  use  of  '  Captain '  for  the 
'Master  and  Commander'  of  a  smaller  vessel,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive appellation  *  Post-Captain ',  lingered  to  a  much  later 
period. 

1747  [see  above],  1757  J.  LIND  Lett.  Navy  \.  21  Both 
post  captains  and  masters  and  commanders  share  alike. 
1790  BEATSON  New.  fy  Mil.  Mem.  I.  217  For  the  above  very 
gallant  action.  Captain  Gordon  was  made  a  Post-Captain. 
1796  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  Ixxix,  Captain 
Miller  or  any  other  Post  Captain,  put  into  Agamemnon, 
and  a  Master  and  Commander  acting  into  the  Post  Ship, 
which  the  Admiralty  may  confirm  or  not,  as  they  please. 
1849  COBDRN  Speeches  86  Mr.  Hume's  proposal  is.. that 
there  shall  be  only  one  post-captain  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
admiral,  for  every  three  admirals  who  may  die,  until  the 
number  of  admirals  is  reduced  to  100. 

fc.  Post  ship.  Also  8  ship  of  post.  A 
ship  of  not  less  than  20  guns,  the  commission  to 
command  which  *  gave  post  *  to  a  captain.  Obs. 

1731  Regulations  rel.  H.  M.  Service  at  Sea,  Commanders 
of  1  ireships,  Sloops,  Yachts,  Bomb-vessels,  Hospitals,  Store- 
ships,  and  other  vessels,  though  they  may  have  commanded 
Ships  of  Post  before,  shall  be  commanded  by  junior  Cap- 
tains in  Ships  of  Post,  while  they  keep  company  together..; 
but  without  prejudice  to  their  seniority  afterwards.  1747 
Order-in-Council  10  Feb.  (Rank  &  Precedence  of  Officers) 
§  6  That  Captains  commanding  post-ships,  after  three  years 
from  the  date  of  their  first  commission  for  a  post  ship,  have 
rank  as  Colonels.  §  7  That  all  other  Captains,  command- 
ing Post-Ships,  have  rank  as  Lieutenant-Colonels.  1757 
J.  LIND  Lett.  Navy  i.  21  The  other  rank  of  captains  is  of 
them,  who  have  the  command  of  ships  of  twenty  guns,  or 
upwards,  which  are  called  post  ships.  1790  BEATSON  Nov. 
<$•  Mil.  Mew.  I.  266  The  Shirley-galley  was.. made  a  post 
ship  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  her  former  commander, 
Mr.  John  Rous,  appointed  Captain  of  her.  1796  [see  post 
captain  above], 

tPost  (p0ust),  j£.4  Obs.  Also  6-7  poste.  [app. 
ad.  It.  posta  '  a  stake  at  any  game ;  also  a  good 
hand  drawen  or  winning  at  any  game,  namely  at 
dice  *  (Florio) ;  prop,  a  sum  deposited  or  laid  down 
:— \*. posta, posita>  pa.  pple.  fern,  otponfre  to  place : 
thus  orig.  the  same  word  as  POST  sb?  Cf.  Sp. 
apostar  to  bet,  deposit  a  stake.] 

A  term  in  card-playing,  a.  Name  of  an  obso- 
lete card-game,  app.  the  same  as  post  and  pair 
(see  below) ;  also,  a  term  in  that  game  :  see  quots. 

1528  ROY  Rede  we  (Arb.)  117  In  carde  ptayinge  be  is  a 
goode  greke  And  can  skyll  of  post  and  glyeke.  1565  TEWEL 
Repl.  Harding  (1611)  225  Hee  commeth  in  onely  with  jolly 
brags,  and  great  vants,  as  if  he  were  playing  at  Poste,  and 
should  winneall  by  vying.  1611  CoTGR.,C(>«c^,..the  Post, 
or  most  of  a  sute,at  cards;  also,  a  set,  lay,  or  stake,  at  any 
game,  a  1612  HARINGTON  Epigr,  iv.  xii,  The  second  game 
was  Post,  vntill  with  posting  They  paid  so  fast,  'twas  time 
to  leaue  their  hosting.  1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  xxii. 
106  Here  note,  that  he  who  hath  the  best  Pair  or  the  best 
Post  is  the  winner.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmottry  HI.  xvl  iRoxb.) 
73/1  At  Post  the  best  cards  are  21  viz.:  two  tens  and  an 
Ace,  but  a  paire  royall  wins  all,  both  Post,  Paire  and  Seat. 
b.  Post  and  pair.  '  A  game  on  the  cards, 
played  with  three  cards  each,  wherein  much 
depended  on  vying,  or  betting  on  the  goodness  of 
your  own  hand '  ;Nares). 

i6oa  ind  Pt.  Return  fr,  Parnass.  Prol.  (Arb.)  3  You 
that  haue  beene  student  at  post  and  paire,  saint  and 
Loadam.  i6ao  L.  GERNONS  Disc.  /rel.  (Stowe  MS.  180), 
When  I  am  playing  at  poste  and  payre,  my  opposite  chal- 
lengeth  wth  two  counters ;  if  I  answer  him  w"1  two  other, 
and  rest,  I  have  but  a  faynte  game.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmottry 
in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  73/1  Post  and  Paire  is  a  game  played  thus, 
first  stake  at  Post,  then  at  Paire,  after  deale  two  cards,  then 
stake  at  the  seat  and  then  deale  the  third  card  about  (etc.). 
1808  SCOTT  Marm.\\.  Introd.  45  That  night  might. .The 
lord,  underogating,  share  The  vulgar  game  of  '  post  and 
pair  '.  1874  JEFFERIES  Toilers  ofField(&g$  41  Whist  and 
post  and  pair  are  the  staple  indoor  amusements.  1887  All 
Year  Round  5  Feb.  66  Primero  is  the  ancestor  of  such 
gambling  games  as  Post  and  Pair,  once  a  favourite  game  in 
the  West  of  England. 

Post,  sb.$  [app.  ad.  Ger.  posten  parcel,  lot, 
a  batch  of  ore,  ad.  It.  posto  :— L.  positum  that 
which  is  put  or  placed  :  cf.  POST  sb%  and  4.] 

1.  Paper-making.    A  pile  of  from  four  to  eight 
quires  of  hand-made  paper  fresh  from  the  mould, 
laid  with  alternate  sheets  of  felt  ready  for  pressing. 
White  post :  see  quot.  1875.  ?  Obs. 

1787-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Paper,  The  coucher,  who 
couches  it  upon  a  felt  laid  on  a  plank,  and  lays  another  felt 
on  it ;  and  so  successively,  a  sheet  and  a  felt,  a  sheet  and  a 
felt,  till  a  post,  i.  e.  one  pressing,  containing  six  quire,  be 
made.  1766  C.  LEADBETTER  Royal  Ganger •  x\v.  (ed.  61  370 
An  Heap  of  seven  01  eight  Quires,  which  is  called  a  Post. 
1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII.  15/1  Four  to  eight  quires, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  form  a  post.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  s.  v.,  A  white  post  is  the  pile  of  paper 
sheets  when  the  felts  are  removed. 

2.  Metallurgy.  A  batch  of  ore  for  smelting  at 
one  time. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  326  The  smelting  post  or  charge,  to 
be  purified  at  once,  consists  of  60  cwt.  of  black  copper. 
Ibid.  328  For  example,  i  post  or  charge  may  consist  of 
20  cwts.  of  the  ferruginous  slate  [etc.]. 

Post  (p^ust),  $b$  taw.  [From  the  Lat  word 
post  after,  occurring  in  the  writ:  see  quot.  I595-] 
In  the  phrase  '  in  the  (f  le)  post ',  lit. '  in  the  (time) 
after  (the  disseisin)  ',  esp.  in  the  (  writ  of  entry 
sur  disseisin  in  the  post' :  see  quot.  1895. 

[1293  Year  Bks.  Edw.  I  (Rolls)  I.  431  Adam  porta  bref 
de  entre  en  le  post  ver  N.(  en  le  queus  yl  nad  entre  si  noun 
puys  la  disseysine  ke  B.  fyt  a  meymes  cely  Adam.}  M95 


POST. 

Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  472/2  Several!  Writtes  of  Entre  in  le  : 
Post.  1511-1*  Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  18  Preamble,  Wrytte 
of  entre  uppon  disseysen  in  the  post  be  fore  the  Justices 
.  .of  his  Comen  Benche.  1595  Ejcpos.  Termes  Law  77 
And  if  land  bee  conueid  ouer  to  manic,  or  if  the  first  dis- 
seisor  bee  disseised,  then  the  writte  of  Entre  shall  be  in  the 
Post,  that  is  to  say  that  the  tenaunt  hath  no  entry  but  after 
the  disseisin  which  the  first  disseisour  made  to  the  demandant 
or  his  auncestor.  Ibid.  77  b,  And  the  writte  shall  say,  in  • 
quod  A.  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  post  disseisinam,  quam 
B.  inde  iniuste  <5-  sine  ittditio  fecit  praef.  N.  vet  M.  proaiio 
.V.  cuiiis  fixrcs  ipse  est.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  309 
The  disseisor  came  in  in  the  post,  that  is,  he  did  not  claim 
by  or  from  the  feoffee  to  uses,  but  came  in  of  an  estate  para-  | 
mount  to  that  of  such  feoffee.  1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND 
Hist.  Eng.  Law  II.  II.  iv.  65  The  statute  of  Marlborougb.. 
gave  the  disseisee  or  his  heir  '  a  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin 
in  the  post ',  an  action,  that  is,  in  which  he  might  allege  that 
his  adversary  'had  no  entry  into  the  land  save  after  (fast) 
the  disseisin '  that  some  one  or  another  (X)  perpetrated 
against  the  demandant  or  his  ancestor.  In  such  an  action 
it  was  unnecessary  for  the  demandant  to  trace  the  process 
by  which  the  land  passed  from  the  disseisor  (X)  to  the 
tenant  whom  the  action  attacked. 
Post  (p0ust),  sit.t  [f.  POST  v.l  8.]  An  act  of 
posting  ;  an  entry  (in  a  ledger,  etc.). 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  6  Such  post  or  entry 
in  the  Journal  is  called  a  simple  post.    [1797  kncycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  _3)  XV.  423/1   Post,  an  operation  in  book-keeping. 
Posting  in  book-keeping  means  simply  the  transferring  of 
an  article  to  the  place  in  which  it  should  be  put.] 
Post  (p<»ast),  s6.*    Mil.     [app.  from  POST  si.*   , 
sense  I :  short  for  '  call  to  post ',  or  the  like.]     A 
bugle-call  giving  notice  of  the  hour  of  retiring  for 
the  night.     Usually  first  or  last  post. 

Tattoo  or  Watchsetting  is  now  divided  into  two  'posts ' 
sounded  normally  at  9.30  and  10  p.m.,  followed  by  '  Lights 
out '  at  10.15  P-m-  For  many  years  it  has  been  customary 
to  sound  '  Last  post '  by  a  soldier's  grave  after  the  interment. 
[1864  Standing  Orders  Roy.  Reg.  Artill.  134  Watch- 
setting,  ist  post.  2nd  post.  3rd  post.  4th  post.  [A  separate 
tune  given  for  each.]  ]  1885  City  Press  30  Sept.,  First  post 
was  sounded  at  half-past  ten.  1886  Standing  Orders, 
Southern  District  §  12  Weather  permitting,  the  ist  Post  at 
Tattoo  (in  Portsmouth)  will  be  sounded  on  the  road  oppo- 
site the  Main  Guard  by  the  Drums  and  Fifes  of  the  Regi- 
ment detailed ..  for  that  duty.  1900  Daily  News  17  May 
3/2  A  few  hours  after,  the  '  last  post '  sounds  over  another 
victim  to  the  pomp  and  glory  of  war  !  Ibid.  19  May  2/1 
The  brave  dead  were  laid  to  their  long  rest  in  the  veldt  by 
their  comrades  at  eventide,  while  '  The  Last  Post '  wailed  ! 
on  the  solemn  air.  1901  King's  Rcgul.  A  rmy  8  252 '  Tattoo ' 
('  last  post ')  at  10.0  p.m.  Ibid.  §  254  Which  is  to  be  sounded 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  '  last  post '  or  tattoo. 
II  Post,  st>2  E.  Indies,  [a.  Pers.  and  Urdu 
O-yJ  post  skin,  rind,  poppy-head.]  The  poppy- 
head  ;  opium. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <J-  P.  32  Upon  an  Offence  they 
are  sent  by  the  King's  Order,  and  committed  to  a  place 
called  the  Post  (from  the  Punishment  inflicted),  where  the 
Master  of  the  Post  is  acquainted  with  the  heinousness  of 
the  Crime ;  which  being  understood  he  heightens  by  a 
Drink,,  .made  of  Bang. .  mingled  with  Dutry  (the  deadliest 
sort  of  Solanum,  or  Nightshade)  named  Post,  [which]  after 
a  Week's  taking,  they  crave  more  than  ever  they  nauseated.    ; 
Ibid.  104  The  inebriating  Confection  of  the  Post.     [i88z 
Edin.  Rev.  July  73  The  way  in  which  people  there  [in  the 
Punjaub]  talk  of '  postees  '  or  opium-eaters.] 
Post  (p0«st),  s/>.l°     Short  {or post  captain:  see   i 
POST  sb.'l  4  ;  ellipt.  for  POST  ENTRY,  q.  v. 
Post  (pV"st),  0.1     [f.  POST  si.2,  or  a.  obs.  F. 
poster  (iota  c.  in  Littri)  '  courir  les  postes '.    Cf. 
obs.  D\ji.posten  'cnrsitare  .  .  discurrere'  (Kilian).]    I 

I.  intr.  1.  To  travel  with  relays  of  horses 
(originally,  as  a  courier  or  bearer  of  letters). 

1533  Ace.  Ld.  High.  Treat.  Scot.  VI.  123  To  ane  boy  that    I 
postit  nycht  and  day  in  the  northland  with  lettrez.     1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  234  b,  His  servant,  .had  put  on    i 
the  apparell  of  a  messenger,  that  posteth  with  letters.     1598 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  65  Riding  as  fast  as  our  horses  could  trot    ' 
(for  we  had  fresh  horses  almost  thrise  or  four  times  a  day) 
we  posted  from  morning  till  night.     1683  Brit.  Spec.  253 
[He  w.is]  transported  from  Brighthemstead . . to  Feecam.. 
whence  he  posted  directly  to  Rouen.     1706  PHILLIPS,  To 
Post  it,  to  go  or  ride  Post.    1831  W.  IRVING  in  Life  $  Lett. 
(1864)  II.  465  We  posted  in  an  open  carriage.     1873  HELPS 
Anim.  fy  Mast.  viii.  (1875)  301  When  you  are  posting,  you 
must  have  a  horse  for  every  adult  passenger. 
2.  To  ride,  run,  or  travel  with  speed  or  haste ; 
to  make  haste,  hasten,  hurry. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ep.  to  MxcenasD\i,  To  Philippes 
house  al  sodainly  hee  posteth  in  a  brade.  is8»  STANYHURST 
/Eneis  n.  (Arb.)  53  To  top  hastly  of  turret  I  posted.  1595 
Blancliardyn  208  They  posted  so  fast  \teutt  cheuauchcnnt], 
that  within  short  time  they  came  before  the  gate.  1643 
FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  m.  xxi.  311  Had  he  seen  Peter 
and  John  posting  to  Chrtsts  grave.  178*  COWPER  Gilpin 
214  Mistress  Gtlpin,  when  she  saw  Her  husband  posting 
down  Into  the  country  far  away.  1851  E.  FITZGERALD 
Lett.  (1889)  I.  214  To  post  about  in  Omnibi  between  Lin- 
coln's Inn  and  Bayswater.  1885  STEVENSON  Child's  Card., 
Lamplighter  i,  with  lantern  and  with  ladder  he  comes 
posting  up  the  street. 

b-  fig- 

1558  HOLLAND  in  Foxe  A .  *  M.  (1570)  2238/2  The  Priestes 
doe  so  champe  them  and  chaw  them  (the  words  of  the 
service],  and  posteth  so  fast,  that  neither  they  vnderstand 
what  they  say,  nor  they  that  heare  them.  1631  LITHGOW 
/  rai>.  ix.  403  Gray  haires  come  posting  on.  1636  PRYNNE 
Unbish.  Tim.  Ded.  (1661)  7  Though  they  greedily  post  and 
hunt  after  Bishopricks.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  381  He  wastes 
away  Old  age,  untimely  posting  ere  his  day.  185*  M. 
ARNOLD  Empedocles  on  Etna  i.  ii,  We  see,  in  blank  dismay, 
Year  posting  after  year,  Sense  after  sense  decay. 
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3.  Manege.  To  rise  and  fall  in  the  saddle,  like 
a  post-boy,  when  riding.  188*  in  OGILVIE. 

H.  t  4.  trans.  To  cause  to  post  or  hasten ;  to 
dispatch  or  send  in  haste ;  to  hasten,  hurry 
(a  person).  Obs. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  176/7  To  Poste,  *'properare.  158* 
STANYHURST  jEtui*  J.  (Arb. » 27  He  foorth  posted . .  Mcrcurye 
downeward.  i6a8  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  68  God  posts 
away  Gabriel  the  Harbinger  with  this  Message.  1694 
WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  (1695)  184  Whom  ..  Saffron,  by 
the  too  frequent  and  lavish  Use  thereof  in  the  Small-Pox, 
hath  posted  to  their  long  homes.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant 
Couple  v.  ili,  My  father,  .posts  me  away  to  travel.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xvii.  101  Posting 
your  eye  down  the  columns,  eager  to  see  whether  the 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  is  going  on. 

fb.  Oxford  Univ.  slang.  To  summon  (a  candi- 
date) for  examination  on  the  first  day  of  a  series. 

17*1  AMHERST  Terrat  Fil.  No.  42  (1754)  324  The  first  and 
the  last  column  in  the  [collector's]  scheme,  (which  contain 
the  names  of  those  who  are  to  come  up  the  first  day  and  the 
last  day,  and  which  is  call'd  posting  and  dcgging^  arc 
esteem'd  very  scandalous.  Great  application  is  made  to 
them . .  to  avoid  being  posted  or  doggo. 

III.  To  convey  or  send  by  post,  or  post-haste, 
f  5.  To  carry  in  the  manner  of  a  post ;  to  convey 

swiftly.  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  ir.  iv.  27  The  swiftest  Harts,  have 
posted  you  by  land ;  And  Windes  of  all  the  Corners  kiss'd 
your  Sailes.  ^1644  Of  ARLES  Sol.  Recant.  Sol.  iv.  24  Hath 
Heaven  ..glorifi'd  thy  name  With  honor,  posted  on  the 
wings  of  Fame?  1681  D'URFEV  Injured  Princ.  in.  ii,  The 
swiftest  Racers  posted  you  by  Land. 

6.  t  a.  To  send  by  special  messenger.   Obs. 

1657-61  HEYLIN  Hist,  Ref.  I.  32  The  Roman  Emperors  j 
whose  Edict  for  a  General  Council  might  speedily  be  posted 
over  all  the  Province,  a  166*  —  Land  n.  327  The  noise 
of  these  Proceedings.,  being  quickly  posted  to  the  Scots. 
1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1867)  II.  71  False 
Reports ..  were  posted  home  by  those  ill  affected  Officers. 
1714  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Deerfi.eldt  Mass.  (1895)  I.  417 
News  from  Albany,  .which  news  I  immediately  posted  to 
Deerfield  and  Northfield. 

b.  To  send  through  the  post  office ;  to  put 
(a  letter,  etc.)  into  a  post  office  or  letter-box  for 
transmission  by  the  post. 

1837  qtk  Rep.  Post-Office  85  If  a  letter  or  packet  should 
be  posted  with  a  penny  stamped  cover.  1840  Mulready 
Cover  (Instructions),  It  is  Requested  that  all  Letters  may 
be  fully  and  legibly  addressed,  and  posted  as  early  as  con- 
venient. 185*  M°CULLOCH  Taxation  u.  vii.  317  The  neces- 
sity..of  paying  the  postage  at  the  moment  when  letters  are 
posted.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  III.  143  His  letter 
was  posted  two  days  later.  1886  Law  Times  LXXX.  211/1 
The  bills  of  costs  were  duly  posted  to  Bouron  in  Paris. 

IV.  7.   To  post  over,  off.    t  a.  To  hand  over  or 
transfer  (a  duty,  responsibility,  etc.)  to  another ; 
to  shift,  delegate,  assign  ;  to  pass  off,  turn  off.   Obs* 

1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  104  After  the  example  of  her 
husband,  she  poasteth  over  the  fault  to  another.  1578  T. 
WHITE  Sernt.  84  Euery  body  can  post  it  [blame]  off,  or 
sport  it  out  so  prettily.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T,  83  b,  Poste 
ouer  the  Plague  to  what  naturall  cause  you  will,  I  positiuely 
affirme  it  is  for  Sinne.  1618  E.  ELTON  Exp.  Rom.  vit. 
88  It  is  the  fashion  of  most  men  to  post  off  the  fault  and 
blame  of  their  sinnes  from  themselues.  a  1656  HALES  Gold. 
Rem.  (1688)317  Nothing  so  well  done  as  that  which  the 
master  of  the  House,  .posts  not  over  to  his  servants. 
f  b.  To  put  off ;  to  postpone,  defer,  delay.  Obs. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Ecct.  Hist.  (1619)  139  He  posted  over 
and  deferred  his  opinion  from  time  to  time.  1586  A.  DAY 
Ene.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  58  The  compasse  of  your  writing. . 
maketh  me  post  off  the  answere.  c  1S9»  Trag.  Rick,  lit 
iShaks.  Sac.)  69  But  they  that  knew  now  innocent  I  was, 
Did  post  him  off  with  many  long  delayes,  Alleaging  reasons 
to  alaie  his  rage.  1643  C.  VERNON  Consid,  Exch.  95  Divers 
good  Rents  and  Debts  have  for  some  private  ends  been 
suffered  to  bee  posted  off,  de  anno  in  annum. 

V.  Book-keeping,  etc,     (app.  related  to  IV.) 

8.  To  carry  or  transfer  (an  entry)  from  an  aux- 
iliary book  to  one  of  more  formal  character,  esp. 
from  the  day-book  or  journal  into  the  ledger, 
but  also  from  a  waste-book,  day-book,  or  cash- 
book  into  the  journal ;  to  carry  (an  item  or  entry) 
to  the  proper  account ;  also,  by  extension,  to  enter 
(an  item)  in  proper  form  in  any  of  the  books. 


1 6*3  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck*  365  These  seuen  parcels 
are  now  put  ouer  into  the  Liedger  which  some  call  posted 
ouer.  i68a  (see  POSTING  vbl.  -r?.1  5].  1706  PHILLIPS  s.v., 


To  Post  an  Account,  is  to  put  an  Account  forward  from  one 
Book  to  another;  as  to  transcribe,  or  enter  what  is  written 
in  a  Merchant's  Waste-Book  into  the  Journal,  etc.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  158  To  sec  the  crimes  of  new  demo- 
cracy posted  as  in  a  ledger  against  the  crimes  of  old  despotism. 

1817  J.  K.PAULDiNG^«./r.5tfwMII.  no  Old  H was 

obliged  to  post  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  to  profit  and  loss. 
1875  POSTE  Gaius  in.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  407  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  contents  of  the  Adversaria  were  posted  into  the 
more  formal  journal,  the  Tabulae. 

b.  To  complete  (the  ledger  or  other  book)  by 
transferring  to  it  all  the  items  in  the  auxiliary 
books,  and  entering  them  in  their  proper  accounts ; 
to  make  the  proper  entries  in  ail  the  books,  so 
that  they  contain  a  complete  record  of  transactions ; 
often  post  up  (i.e.  up  to  date,  or  to  completion). 

1707  Providence  Rec.  (1896)  X.  94  So  soone  as  Conveniently 
may  be  that  y*  bookes  cann  be  posted.  1711  ARBUTHNOT 
John  Bull  i.  x,  You  have  not  posted  your  books  these  ten 
years.  '745  De  Foes  Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  xxxi.  319 
He  lias  not  posted  his  cash-book  for  I  know  not  how  many 
months ;  nor  posted  his  day-book  and  journal  at  all.  Ibid. 


POST. 

II.  xxxiii.  62  A  copy  of  the  ledger  duly  posted  up.  1894 
STEVENSON  &  OSBOL  RSE  Wrecker  i,  Take  a  pride  to  keep 
your  books  posted,  and  never  throw  good  money  after  bad. 

9-  fig-  (orig.  U.  S.  colloq.)  To  supply  with 
full  information  or  latest  news  on  a  subject;  to 
inform.  Often  past  up.  Usually  in  pass. 

1847  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  619  Posted-ttp  is  an  Americanism  for 
well-informed,  thoroughly  conversant  with.  1856  G.  D. 
BREWERTON  It'ar  in  Kansas  365  As  regards  the  details  of 
the  defences  at  Lawrence,  we  should  certainly  have  been 
'  better  posted '  than  we  are.  i86a  THACKERAY  Round. 
Papers,  De  Finibus,  To  improve  my  mind  and  keep  myself 
'  posted  up  ',  as  the  Americans  phrase  it,  with  the  literature 
of  the  day.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sutv.  19, 1  wish  our  journals 
would  keep  us  better  posted  up  with  regard  to  events  in 
Belgium.  1883  C  D.  WARNER  Roundabout  Journey  339 
The  lovers  of  the  sport  always  post  themselves  as  to  the 
character  of  the  bulls  who  are  to  perform.  1886  Miss 
TYTLER  Buried  Diamonds  vii,  Tell  me.. what  books  you 
had  to  post  yourself  up  in  for  your  examinations. 

Post  (po»st),  v?  [f.  POST  j£.l :  in  various 
unconnected  groups  of  senses.] 

I.  1 1.  trans.  To  square  (timber)  before  sawing 
it,  or  in  order  to  form  it  into  posts.  Obs.  or  dial. 

CISM  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  204  Johannt  Hogsson 
postyng  tymber  ad  Ryso  &  alias  per  j  diem,  yL  fbia.  205^ 
Will'mo  Howyd  postyng  tymber  for  the  sayd  fertter  per  iij 
dies,  &sawyng,  iSV.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xlx.  xxxvi,  There 
lay  by  chance  a  posted  tree  therebie.  1818  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2)  s.  v.,  When  a  tree  is  cut  into  a  square  form,  it  b 
termed  posted. 

II.  1 2.  To  furnish  or  set  with  posts.  Obs.  rare. 
1716  Maldon,  Essex,  Borough  Deeds  Bundle  147.  No.  3 

Wee  present  the  sirvairs  [  =  surveyors]  of  St  Mary's  [parish] 
for  not  posteing  the  foot-way. 

III.  3.  To  attach  or  moor  (a  vessel)  to  a  post. 
1868  [see  POSTING  vbl.  so.'  ij. 

IV.  4.  To  affix  (a  paper,  etc.)  to  a  post  or  in  a 
prominent  position  ;  to  stick  up  in  a  public  place. 

1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  \Varres  in.  62 
Divers  bills  posted  up  that  threatned  mischief  to  the  Judges. 
1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  187  A  Paper  was  posted 
upon  the  Old  Exchange . .  Exhorting  Prentices  to  rise  and 
sack  his  House.  1715  Boston  Rec.  (1884)  II.  220  Posting 
up  twenty  of  the  said  printed  by-laws  on  several  publick 
places  in  the  said  town.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson's  Pun.  i 


MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  22r  Boards  intended 
for  posting  papers  upon.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  19  Feb.  4/7 
The  coalmasters  ..  have  posted  a  notice  at  the  collieries 
intimating  a  reduction.,  in  the  wages  of  miners. 

6.  To  make  known,  advertise,  bring  before  the 
public  (some  fact,  thing,  or  person)  by  or  as  by 
posting  a  placard.  Also  with  up. 

1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  l.  i,  If  you  take  the  wench 
now,  I'll  have  it  posted  first,  then  chronicled;  Thou  wert 
beaten  to  it.  1694  SOUTH  Serin.  (1727)  III.  vi.  249  Those 
Pretences  to  infallible  Cures,  which  we  daily  see  posted  up 
in  every  Corner  of  the  Streets.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters 
I.  Ded.,  The  grateful  votaries,  .posted  up  in  his  temple  the 
histories  of  their  diseases.  18x8-31  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  To 
advertise  on  a  post  or  in  a  public  place  ;  as,  to  post  a  stray 
horse.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  x,  Seeing  him 
posted  in  the  bill  of  the  night,  I  attended  the  performance. 
b.  spec.  To  expose  to  ignominy,  obloquy,  or 
ridicule,  by  this  means.  Now  rare. 

1641  SIR  E.  DURING  St.  on  Relig.  xvi.  88,  I  may. .be 
poasted  up . .  as  one  that  dares  not  hazard  a  whole  National! 
Church  at  blind  man  buffe.  1650  FULLER  Pisgafi  424  Here 
we  must  have  an  abominable  falsbood . . ,  posted,  and  pil- 
lored.  1684  WOOD  Life  4  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  108  Wright 
Croke..was  posted  up  for  a  shark  and  coward  in  Day's 
coflfey  house.  1710  Pol.  Ballads^  (1860)  II.  pi  Their  ex- 
ploits were  so  mean,  and  their  actions  so  vain  That  they  all 
deserve  to  be  posted.  181*  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  146/2  A 
criminal  information  against  two  persons  for  posting  a  mer- 
chant of  London  in  a  coffee-house  for  refusing  a  challenge. 
1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1867)  34  I'll  post  you  for 
a  swindler  and  a  coward.  1884  Law  Times  7  June  93/1 
If  he  had  not  paid  the  bets,  .he  would  have  been  posted 
as  a  '  defaulter '  at  Tattersalls. 

o.  In  some  colleges :  To  place  in  a  list,  which 
is  posted  up,  the  names  of  (students  who  fail  to  pass 
in  the  college  examinations). 

In  Cambridge  colleges,  said  of  those  whose  names  are  now 
subjoined  to  the  lists  of  successful  examinees  as  not  classed. 

1852  C.  A.  BRISTED  Eng.  Univ.  too  [At  Trinity  Coll., 
Camb.J  should  a  man  be  posted  twice  in  succession,  he  is 
generally  recommended  to  try  the  air  of  some  small  college, 
or  devote  his  energies  to  some  other  walk  of  life.  1859 
FARRAR  J.  Home  xix,  He  had  been  posted,  in  company  with 
H.  and  Lord  F.;  Le.  their  names  had  been  written  up  below 
the  eighth  class  as  '  unworthy  to  be  classed  '. 

d.  To  publish  the  name  of  (a  ship)  as  overdue 
or  missing. 

1886  CLARK  RUSSELL  Vey.  to  Cape  (1803)  '3*  M?  sym- 
pathy  with  the  sailor  makes  me  feel  as  often  as  I  hear  of  a 
cargo  vessel  being  '  posted '  as  if  a  very  grave  wrong  were 
done  to  the  memory  of  the  drowned  seamen  by  the  ^uncon- 
cern  with  which  the  great  mass  of  the  public  receive  the 
news.  1896  Times  (weekly  ed.)  10  Jan.  38/3  They  [the 
ships)  were  posted  at  Lloyd  s  on  Wednesday  as  missing. 

6.  To  placard  (a  wall,  etc.)  with  bills,  etc. 

1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  in.  iv,  He  caused  the  walls  to  be 
posted  with  it  [a  broadsheet].  1887  Pall  Malt  G.  24  Dec. 
2/1  We  had  to  fall  back  on  posting  the  neighbourhoods  as 
well  as  we  could..  .We  put  out  a  poster  and  forty-five  hand- 
bills to  every  three  men  who  registered. 

Post  (p^°st),  v-*  [f-  1"OST  **'3i  so  F-  poster 
(ifith  c.)  to  post,  station  (troops,  etc.).] 

1.  trans.  To  place,  station. 


POST. 

1683  PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV.  316  The  place  of  the  glass- 
house  [is]  conveniently  posted  for  water-carriage,  a  1688 
ViLLlERSlDk.  Buckhm.)  Battle  of  Sedgmoor  Wks.  (1775) 
121,  I  suppose. .that  your  Lordship  was  posted  in  a  very 
strong  place.  1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  161  rs  A  Country 
Girl,  who  was  posted  on  an  Eminence  at  some  Distance 
from  me.  1833  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  166  He.  .posted 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  banqueting  hall.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  v.  §  r.  223  A  body  of  English  horsemen,  posted 
on  a  hill  to  the  right,  charged  suddenly  on  the  French  flank. 
b.  intr.  (for  reft.]  To  station  oneself,  stop.  rare. 
1872  H.  COWLES  in  Spurgeon  Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  xciv.  10 
The  question  posts  midway,  .the  point  of  application  being 
too  obvious  to  need  mention. 

2.  Mil.  and  Naval.  To  appoint  to  a  post  or 
command ;  spec,  to  appoint  to  command  a  ship 
which  '  gave  post '  (see  POST  sb.%  4)  ;  to  commis- 
sion as  captain.  Chiefly  pass. 

1800  WELLESLEY  in  Owen  Desp.  (1877)  555  One  additional 
subaltern  at  least  should  be  posted  to  every  company  of 
artillery.  1809  WELLINGTON  m  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  V.  313, 
I  am.  .unwilling  to  send  Mr.  Dunlop  to  any  particular  regi- 
ment lest  he  should  not  be  posted  to  it.  c  1815  JANE  AUSTEN 
Persuas.  xxiii,  When  I  returned  to  England  in  the  year 
eight,  with  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and  was  posted  into  the 
Laconia.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  Hi,  I  am  posted,  and 
appointed  to  the  Semiramis  frigate.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov. 
1056/1  Surgeon-Major  Tuthill,  on  arrival  from  a  tour  of 
service  at  Gibraltar,  has  been  posted  to  Dublin.  1907  SIR 
J.  K.  LAUGH  TON  Let.  to  Editor,  Every  ship  of  20  guns  or 
more  was  a  cost-ship,  and  a  man  was  ordinarily  said  to  be 
posted,  that  is,  appointed  to  command  a  ship  which  gave 
him  post  as  a  captain. 
Hence  Fo-sting  vbl.  s6.3 

[1800  Misc.  Tracts  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  9/1  The  posting 
the  English  troops  too  far  from  his  own  person.]  1847 
Infantry  Man.  (1854)  99  The  posting  of  a  piquet.  1880 
GEN.  ADYE  _in  T.qth  Cent.  701  There  are  palpable  defects 
and  anomalies  in  the  Staff  Corps  arrangements  as  regards 
the  posting  of  the  regimental  officers. 

Post,  v.*  Sc.  dial.  [dial.  var.  of  Poss^.]  trans. 
To  trample  (clothes)  in  water  in  the  process  of 
washing  them ;  also,  to  knead  (clothes)  with  the 
hands  for  this  purpose.  Hence  Po'sting  vbl.  sb.* 
1820  ARMSTRONG  Gael.  Diet.  s.v.  Postadh,  The  Highland 
women  put  them  in  a  tub, . .  [and]  then,  with  petticoats  tucked 
up. .commence  the  operation  of  posting.  1893  N.  MUNRO 
Lost  Pibroch  (1902)  18  The  women,  posting  blankets  for  the 
coming  sheiling,  stopped  their  splashing  in  the  little  linn. 
Ibid.  71  A  white  blanket  that  needs  no  posting. 

Post,  v.5  slang,  [app.  f.  POST  si>.3  or  (?)  It. 
pasta  a  stake.]  trans.  To  lay  down,  stake,  deposit, 
pay  down. 

1781  C.  JOHNSTON  John  Juniper  II.  48  Toby  having,  in 
his  own  phrase,  posted  the  cole  (staked  down  the  money) 
.  -lost  a  game  or  two,  according  to  rule.  1781-1870  [see  COLE 


1891  Lie.  Viet.  Gaz.  3  Apr.  (Farmer),  Done  1  post  the  money. 
Post  (poust),  adv.  Obs.  or  arch.  [Origin- 
ating in  the  phrase  ride  in  post  (F.  chevaucher 
en  posts'],  (POST  sb2  8d),  abbreviated  to  ride  post, 
and  thence  extended  to  other  verbs.]  With  post- 
horses  ;  by  post ;  express ;  with  speed  or  haste.  Cf. 
F.  courir  la  paste,  now,  to  run  very  fast. 

a.  With  ride,  run,  and  other  verbs  of  motion. 
'549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Jos.  37  You  ryde 

poste  to  the  deuil.  1588  FHAUNCE  Lawicrs  Log.  Ded., 
Riding  poast  towards  London  you  chaunged  horse  at  the 
universitie.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  v.  ii.  112  Mount  thee 
vpon  his  horse,  Spurre  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  King. 
1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  i,  She  follow'd,  flyes  ;  she  fled 
from,  followes  post,  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843) 
II.  230  Madame  Raillie.  .sent  post  to  the  comptroller,  the 
Laird  of  Pittarrow,.. and  called  for  his  assistance.  01653 
BINNING  Serm.  (1845!  377  Men  begin  at  leisure,  but  they 
run  post  before  all  be  done.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  II,  c.  35  §  i 
His  Majestyes  Post  Master  Generall  ..  shall  from  time  to 
time  have  the  receiving,  taking  up,  ordering,  dispatching, 
sending  post  or  with  speade,  and  delivering  of  all  Letters 
and  Pacquets  whatsoever.  1689  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2485/4 
A  Gentleman  riding  Post  with  the  Mail,  was  likewise  taken 
'n'o  the  said  Wood.  1711  Royal  Proclam.  23  June  ibid. 
No.  4866/1  The  Horsing  of  any  Person. .Riding  Post,  (that 
is  to  say)  Riding  several  Stages  upon  a  Post-Road,  and 
changing  Horses.  1711  Ibid.  /2  All  Letters  ..shall  ..  be 
. .  delivered  to  the  Deputy  . .,  and  . .  sent  Post  unto  the  . . 
General  Post-office.  1716  Ibid.  No.  5431/3  He  set  out 
P°st |°r  ??T'K-  '7Si  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  III.  Ixxxi. 

too   Sir   1 sent  his  valet  de  chambre    post  with  a 

letter.  1802  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Visit  II.  176  They 
were  to  travel  post.  1838  Murray's  Handbk.  N.  Germ.  83 
Provided.. he  be  not  journeying  post  to  the  Rhine.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treasure  1st.  n.  vii,  So  now,  Livesey,  come 
post ;  do  not  lose  an  hour,  if  you  respect  me. 

b.  With  other  verbs :  With  speed,  fast ;  hastily. 
1632  SHIRLEY  Changes  \.  i.  4  'Twere  no  good  manners  to 

speake  hastily  to  a  Gentlewoman,  to  talke  post  (as  they  say) 
to  his  Mistresse.  1634  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent 
4  Some  baue  the  agilitie  to  ride  poast,  some  the  facilitie  to 
runne  poast,  some  the  dexteritie  to  write  poast,  and  some 
the  abilitie  to  speake  poast.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  ind  Elegy 
to  B.  Jonson  53  Scriblers  (that  write  Post  and  versifie  With 
no  more  Leasure  than  we  cast  a  Dye), 

II  Post  (po"st),  the  Latin  preposition  meaning 
'  after ',  occurring  in  certain  phrases  used  in  English 
contexts,  as  post  meridiem,  post  mortem ;  also  in 

1.  Post  bellum,  after  the  war. 

1883  Standard  17  Sept.  5/3  They  were  swamped  by  the 
gorgeous  people  of  the  post  bellum  epoch.  1905  Westm. 
Gaz.  30  Aug.  9/3  What  the  post-bellum  expenses  of.  .Japan 
and  Russia  will  be  during  the  next  five,  or  even  ten,  years. 
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2.  Post  diem,  after  the  day ;  in  Law  :  see  quots. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Post  diem,  is  a  returne  of  a  writ 
after  the  day  assigned  for  the  returne :  for  the  which,  the 
Ciistos  breuium  hath  foure  pence . .  :  or  it  may  be  the  fee 
taken  for  the  same.  1658  Practick  fart  of  La-w  8  You  are 
to  pay4</.  as  a  post-diem  for  each  of  the  aforesaid  Processe, 
which  you  bring  not  into  the  Philizer  by  the  day  of  the 
return.  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

3.  Post  fcoc,  after  this.     Post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc,  after  this,  therefore  on  account  of  this  ;    ex- 
pressing the  fallacy  that  a  thing  which  follows 
another  is  therefore  caused  by  it. 

1704  NORBIS  Ideal  World  11.  iii.  221  That  maxim,— Post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc, — which  indeed  is  good  logick  with  the 
vulgar, . .  methinks  should  not  pass  for  such  with  the  learned. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xi.  119  In  the  cases  in 
which  recovery  is  stated  to  have  followed  this  practice  [of 
mercurialization]  the  post  hoc  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
propter  hoc.  1889  Athenzitm  13  Apr.  468/1  We  have  read 
the  whole  statement  without  feeling  convinced  that  '  post 
hoc  '  necessarily  included  '  propter  hoc '  in  this  case.  1005 
Discriminator  Prosp.  26  Inventing  a  dangerous  post  hoc 
explanation  of  a  catastrophe  which  has  surprised  him. 

4.  Post  partum,  after  child-birth. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.,  Post-partum,  after  delivery, 
as,  post  partum  hemorrhage.  1878  A.  HAMILTON  Nerv. 
Dis.  113  The  alarming  condition  that  we  occasionally  meet 
with  after  post-partum  hemorrhage. 

5.  Post  terminnm  (Law) :   see  POST  TEKM. 
Post,  obs.  form  of  posed,  pa.  pple.  of  POSE  v.1 
Post,  variant  of  POUST  Obs.,  power. 

Post-  (p<?ust),  prefix,  repr.  L.  post,  adv.  and 
prep.,  after,  behind.  In  L.,  prefixed  adverbially  to 
verbs,  as  posthabere  to  hold  or  esteem  after,  post- 
ponlre  to  place  after,  postpone,  postscriblre  to 
write  after;  also  to  pples.,  vbl.  sbs.,  and  other 
verbal  derivatives,  as  postgenitus  after-born,  post- 
positus  placed  after,  postscriptus  written  after, 
postveniens  coming  alter,  postparitor  after-getter, 
heir.  More  rarely  formed  on  the  prep,  and  an  object 
as,  of  time,  postauclumnalis  coming  (post  auc- 
tumnuni)  after  autumn,  post-autumnal ;  of  place, 
posttiminium  (a  return)  behind  the  threshold, 
postscsenium  (the  space)  behind  the  scenes.  In 
English  its  use  has  received  great  extension,  esp. 
in  the  prepositional  relation,  in  which  compounds 
are  formed  almost  at  will,  not  only  on  words  from 
Latin,  bnt  also,  in  technical  terms,  from  Greek,  and 
sometimes  even  on  English  or  other  words,  aspost- 
breakfast,  post-Easter,  post- Elizabethan.  These 
are  often  opposed  to  formations  in  ante-  or  pre-. 

A.  Words  in  which  post-  is  adverbial  or  adjec- 
tival, qualifying  the  verb,  verbal  derivative,  or  other 
adj.  or  sb.  forming,  or  implied  in,  the  second 
element.  In  compounds  derived  or  formed  from  L. , 
or  on  L.  analogies,  as  POST-DATE,  -EXIST,  -FIX, 

-PONE,  -POSE,  -POSIT,  -VENE,  -GENITUBE,  -JACENT, 
SCRIPT    (q.  v.)  ;    also   in   nonce-wds,    sometimes 
formed  after,  and  as  the  opposites  to,  words  in 
ante-  at  pre-  (exceptionally  pro-}. 
1.  Relating  to  time  or  order. 

a.  In  adverbial  relation  :   =  After,  afterwards, 
subsequently,     (a)  With  verbs  or  pa.  pples.,  or  in 
nonce- wds.  formed  after  verbs  or  pa.  pples.  in  pre- 
(pro-~)  :  ss  post-determined  (oyp.lo  predetermined), 
-disapproved,    f  Postcri-brate  v.  [see  CRIBRATE], 
to    sift    afterwards;     Fostrmrltiply   v.,    Math. 
to    multiply   by    (or   as)   a  postfactor  (see   b) ; 
Fost-o'ccnpled  ppl.  a.  [after  preoccupied],  1  occu- 
pied with  something  past ;    f  Postpla'ce  v.,  to 
place  after  something  else;   Fo  st-pro'phesy  ?:., 
to  'prophesy  after  the  event';    tPo^stvi'de  v. 
[after  provide],  to  provide  for  an  event  after  it  has 
happened ;  to  take  precautions  too  late.     See  also 
POSTJUDICED.     (b)  With  adjectives,  or  forming  the 
first  element  of  adjectives :  as  Postmn'tative   [L. 
miitare  to  change],  applied  to  languages  in  which 
words  are  inflected  by  means  of  affixes  placed  after 
the  stem  or  radical  part  ;  f  PostpaTative  (opp.  to 
preparative  :  see  quot.). 

b.  In  ywatt'-adjectival  relation  to  a  sb.  (chiefly 
a  verbal  sb.  or  noun  of  action)  forming,  or  implied 
in,  the  second  element :  =  Occurring  or  existing 
afterwards,  coming  after,  subsequent,  later :  aspost- 
acce-ssion,  -act,  -a-rgument,  -co'ntract,  -division, 
-frtd-tion,     -i-ssue,     -legitimation,     -opera-tion, 
-pa-rdon,  -penance,  -si'gner,  -variation.     Also  in 
nonce-words  formed  after  nouns  in  pre-,  as  po-st- 
a-mble,  postdestina-tion  (hence  po-.stdestina-rian), 
po-stface,  postfiction  :  see  quots.   Also  Fo'St-ete'r- 
nity,  eternity   in  the  future,  everlasting  future 
existence ;  Postfa-ctor,  Math.,  the  latter  of  two 
factors  in  non-commutative  multiplication ;  fPo'st- 
law,  1  a  law  made  subsequently  to,  and  annulling, 
some  obligation,  an  ex  post  facto  law ;  Fo-st-ma^r- 
riage,  marriage  subsequent  to  cohabitation. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vm.  (1701)  340/1  His  life  is  not 
happy,  for  beatitude  is  a  "post-accession  thereto.     1851 
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BURRILL  Law  Did.  il,  *Post-act,  an  after-act ;  an  act  done 
afterwards.  1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  subsequent  Diets. 
1593  G'  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  ***iv,  He  liked  not  ouer- 
long  Preambles,  or  'Postambles  to  short  Discourses.  1622 
T.  _STOUGHTON  Chr.  Sacrif.  viii.  94  This  being  more  then  an 
adjunct,  euen  a  'post  argument,  .for  confirmation  of  the 
maine  argument.  <zi6io  PARSONS  Leicester's  Ghost  (1641) 
18  It  chanced  that  I  made  a  'post-contract,  And  did  in  sort 
the  Lady  Sheifield  wed.  11631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  308, 
I  have  cribrated,. .  re-cribrated,  and  *post-cribrated  the 
Sermon.  1700  C.  NESSE  Antid.  Armin.  (1827)  70  The 
Arminians  ..  may  be  called ..  *post-destinarians  for  placing 
the  eternal  decree  behind  the  race  of  man's  life.  1656  T. 
PIERCE  (title)  Predestination  . .  defended  against  'Post- 
destination.  1674  HICKMAN  Hist.  Quiiiquart.  (ed.  2)  160 
The  Doctor's  Election  is  a  Postdestination  ;  for  it  then  only 
makes  men  ordained  to  eternal  life,  when . .  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  it.  1700  C.  NESSE  Antid.  Armin.  (1827)  51  To 
prefer  time  before  eternity,  and  to  set  up  a  post-destination 
instead  of  a  pre-destination.  1733  POPE  Let.  to  Swift  in 
Courthope  Life  260  It  was  laboured,  corrected,  pre-com- 
mended,  and  post-disapproved  so  far  as  to  be  disowned  by 
themselves.  1628  DONNE  Serin,  xxix.  (1640)  287  The 
Schooles  have  made  so  many  Divisions,  and  sub-divisions, 
and  re-divisions,  and  "post-divisions  of  Ignorance,  a  1631 
—  Serm.  vii.  71  Man  hath  not  that,  not  eternity,  but 
the  Image  of  Eternity,  that  is  Immortality,  a  'Post- 
eternity  there  is  in  the  soule  of  Man.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Infill.  Syst.  44.  01680  CKARNOCK  Attrit.  God  (1834) 
I.  367  The  promise  of  eternal  life  is  as  ancient  as  God 
himself . .  as  it  hath  an  ante-eternity,  so  it  hath  a  post- 
eternity.  178*  (title)  Paris  in  Miniature,.. together  with  a 
Preface  and  *Postface  by  the  English  Limner.  1887  Sat. 
Rlv.  30  Apr.  624/2  The  frank  admission  in  both  preface  and 
postface  that  [he]  found  the  Japanese  syllabary  too  many 
ibr  him.  1607  HARINGTON  in  Nugx  Ant.  (1804)  II.  139  As  for 
the  latter  predictions  or  rather  'postfictions  (since  the  bishops 
death)  I  willingly  omit,  concerning  the  successors  of  this 
bishop.  1612  CHAPMAN  Widdowes  T.  n.  i.  Plays  1873  III. 
31  Slice  matching  .  .with  some  yong  Prodigal! :  what  must 
ensue,  but  her  "post-issue  beggerd.  1663  Short  Surv. 
Grand  Case  Pres.  Ministry  38  Oaths  are  sacred  things,  and 
'Post-laws  are  a  ready  Papacie  to  absolve  them.  1780  M. 
MADAN  Thelyphthora  (1781)  1. 35  The  proposers  and  framers 
of  such  schemes  of  'post-legitimation,  had  been  convinced, 
that  the  conjugal  cohabitation  . .  was  a  lawful  marriage. 
1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  Apology  II.  46  That  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  custom  has  annexed  to  a  *post-rnarriage  (if 
I  may  so  term  it).  1899  R.  C.  TEMPLE  Th.  Univ.  Gram.  7 
Languages  are  divisible  into  i.  pre-mutative,  or  those  that 
prefix  their  affixes;  2.  intro-mutative,  or  those  that  infix 
them;  and  3.  *post-mutative,  or  those  that  suffix  them. 
1876  M.  COLLINS  Fr.  Midn.  to  Midn.  III.  iv.  8  They  were 
for  the  most  part  silent  Lord  Arthur  was  pre-occupied ; 
Vance  was  'post-occupied,  a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  (ed.  Alford) 
IV.  4^51  All  my  co-operation  is  but  a  'post-operation,  a 
working  by  the  power  of  that  all-preventing  Grace.  1581 
MULCASTER  Positions  viii.  (1887)  53  They  that  write  of 
exercise,  make  three  degrees  in  it,  wherof  they  call  the  first 
a  preparatiue, . . the  next  simply  by  the  name  of  exercise,., 
the  third  a  'postparatiue.  1615  DONNE  Slrtn.  3  Apr.  37 
Euery  Pardonl  whether  a  'Post-pardon,  by  way  of  mercy, 
after  a  Lawe  is  broken,  or  a  Praj-pardon,  by  way  of  Dis- 
pensation, in  wisedome  before  a  Lawe  bee  broken.  1599 
R.  LINCHE  Anc.  Fict.  G  iv,  I  thought  it  fittest  in  this 
treatise  to  'postplace  her.  1859  F.  t  RANCIS  N.  Dogvane 
(1888)  298  None  'post-prophesied  their  convictions  that 
*  this  would  be  the  end  of  it  all ',  more  loudly  than  Mr.  Tom 
Sharp.  18x9  JEFFERSON  Autobiog,  App.t  Wks.  1859  I.  121 
These  were  the  only  *post -signers.  1650  B.  Discollitninium 
45,  I  and  my  Friends  shall  be  allowed  the  full  benefit  of  all 
the  variations,  interpretations,  reservations,  'postvariations, 
tergiversations,  excusations, . .  that  I  and  my  Mare  can  de- 
vise or  possibly  imagine,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Chester 
(i66t2)  i.  188  When  men  instead  of  preventing,  'postvide 
against  dangers. 

2.  Of  local  position,  a.  In  advb.  relation  to  a 
vbl.  adj.  forming  the  second  element :  =  Behind, 
posteriorly:  as  POSTJACENT;  also  Postcommn'- 
nicant,  communicating  behind ;  p.  artery,  the 
posterior  communicating  artery  (Wilder),  b.  In 
adjectival  relation  to  a  sb.  forming  or  implied  in  the 
second  element :  =  Hinder,  situated  at  the  back, 
posterior :  chiefly  in  terms  of  Anatomy  and  Zoology, 
as  POSTABDOMEN,  etc.;  Fostchoroid,  posterior 
choroid  (artery)  (Wilder)  ;  Foathippoca-mpal,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  posterior  hippocampus,  as  in 
posthippocampal  fissure ;  Fostscale'ne,  posterior 
scalene  (muscle  of  the  neck)  (Cent.  Diet,  cites 
Coues) ;  also  Fost-trrberance  nonce-wii.  [after 
protuberance],  a  posterior  protuberance. 

1868  OWEN  Anat.  Vert.  III.  135  The  most.,  important 
of  these  [fissures]  in  Man,  has  . .  received  the  name  of 
'_  posthippocampal '.  1825  Q.  Kcv.  XXXI.  466  Their  beauty 
is  proverbial  in  Africa,  particularly  for  that,  .quality  of 
being  singularly  gifted  with  the  Hottentot  post-tuberance. 
B.  Compounds  in  which  post-  is  prepositional, 
the  object  being  the  noun  forming,  or  implied  in, 
the  second  element. 

1.  Relating  to  time  or  order:  =  After,  subsequent 
to,  following,  succeeding,  later  than. 

a.  With  substantives,   forming  adjectives   (or 
attributive  phrases),  usually  more  or  less  nonce- 
wds.,  and  of  obvious  meaning  ;  as  post-Asce'nsion, 
-brea-kfast,  -Easter,   -ele'ction,  -ero'sion,  -Incar- 
na-tion,    -Mu-tiny,    -ordina'tion,    -Reforma-tion, 
-Restoration,  -resurre-ction,  -Revolution,  -  U'nio», 
etc. ;  see  also  POST-MORTEM,  POST-OBIT. 

b.  With  adjs.,  or  formed  from  post  +  a  L.  or  Gr. 
sb.  with  an  adjectival  ending.     Many  of  these  are 
self-explaining,  esp.   those  formed  from  personal 
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names,  as  post- Ada- mic,  -Alexandrine,  -Carte'sian 
(see  CARTESIAN),  -Colertdgiau,  -t'onstanti-nian, 
-Danui-nian,  -Davi'dic,  -Elizabethan,  -Ilesio'dic, 
-Honie'ric,  -Ka'ntian,  -Mosa'ic,  -Pau-line,  -Pe-- 
trine,  -Socra'tic,  -Solomo'nic,  etc.  So  in  geology, 
from  the  names  of  formations  or  periods,  as  post- 
Cambrian,  -creta'ccan.  Also  terms  of  pathology, 
indicating  conditions  or  symptoms  following  an 
attack  of  disease,  as  post-apoplectic,  -diphtheri'tic, 
-efile-plic,  -herpe'tic,  -influenzal,  -paralytic,  -pa- 
roxysmal, -scarlati-nal,  -syphili-tic,  -typhoid  (see 
also  those  defined  below)  ;  and  many  others 
of  obvious  meaning,  as  post-baptvsinal,  -bi'blical, 
-cano'nical,  -medix'val,  -obscrva-tional,  -pa'gan, 
-penteco'stal,  -priestly,  -prophetic,  -rebcllionary, 
-resurrfclional,  -revolirtionary,  -talmirdical. 
Also  Post-aposto-lio,  -ical,  subsequent  to  the 
apostles,  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  Fost-ce  nal 
(-oeen-,  -ooeu-)  [I/.  cena,enon.  csena,ccena,Amner], 
after-dinner.  Post-chore  ic,  Path.,  following  an 
attack  of  chorea  or  'St.  Vitus's  dance'.  Post- 
comi-tial  (see  quot.).  Post-connu'blal, occurring 
after  marriage:  —  POSTNUPTIAL.  Fost-con- 
que'stal,  founded  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Post-co  smic  [Gr.  KOO-/IOS  world],  subsequent  to 
the  present  world ;  =  postmundane.  Post-dia- 
sto  lie,  Physiol.,  following  the  diastole  or  dilatation 
of  the  heart  in  beating.  Post-dicro-tic,  following 
the  dicrotic  wave  of  the  pulse.  Post-disrivptioii, 
subsequent  to  the  DISRUPTION  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot- 
land and  formation  of  the  Free  Ch.  in  1843.  Post- 
e'mbryonal,  Post-embryo'uic,  subsequent  to  the 
embryonic  stage  of  life  or  growth.  Post-fe-brile, 
Path.,  occurring  after  an  attack  of  fever.  Post- 
hemiple-gic,  Path.,  following  an  attack  of  hemi- 
plegia  or  paralysis  of  one  side.  Post-hypno'tic 
(see  quot.  1903).  f  Postlapsa'rian,  Theol.  Obs. 
=  INFRALAPSABIAN  or  SUBLAPSABIAN.  Post- 
mo-rtuary,  occurring,  or  relating  to  what  may 
occur,  after  (some  one's)  death ;  post-mortem. 
Post-mu'ndane  [L.  mttndus  world],  subsequent 
to  this  present  world.  Post-neuri  tic,  Path., 
following  an  attack  of  neuritis.  Post-Nice -ne, 
Ch.  Hist.,  subsequent  in  date  to  the  first  Nicene 
Council  (A.  D.  325) ;  also  as  sb.  a  Post-Nicene 
writer.  Post-o'perative,  occurring  after  a  surgical 
operation.  Post-parttrrient,  Path.  [cf.  PARTU- 
RIENT 3],  occurring  after  parturition.  Post- 
Pura-nlc,  subsequent  to  or  later  than  the  date  of  the 
Pnranas.  Post-Ba-phaelite  a.,  applied  to  schools 
of  painting  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Raphael  (died 
1520):  cf.  PRE-RAPHAELITE.  Post-remote,  more 
remote  in  subsequent  time  or  order :  see  f  re-remote, 
PRK-  B.  I.  Post-Ro'man,  subsequent  to  the 
Roman  period.  Post-systo'lic,  following  the 
systole  of  the  heart.  Fost-te'mporary  nonce-wd. 
[after  contemporary],  later  than  the  time  of  the 
actual  events ;  subsequent  in  date.  Post-to  nic  [see 
TONIC],  following  the  accented  syllable.  Post- 
tranma  tic,  Path.  [Gr.  rpau/ia  wound],  occurring 
after  a  wound.  Post-tride-ntine  [see  TBIDEN- 
TINE],  subsequent  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Post- 
tu'»ic  [irreg.  f.  L.  tussis  cough  :  see  -10],  occurring 
after  a  cough.  Post-va-ccinal,  occurring  after 
vaccination.  Post-va'rioloid,  Path.,  1  occurring 
after  a  varioloid  eruption.  Post-Vedic  (-wi'dik), 
subsequent  to  or  later  than  the  Rig- Veda.  See  also 

PoST-niU-VIAL,    -EXILIAN,    -GLACIAL,    -GRADUATE, 
-NATAL,  -PRANDIAL,  etc. 

c.  Karely  with  sbs.,  forming  sbs.,  as  fPo-st-noon 
Obs.,  afternoon ;  POST-FINE,  POST  TERM,  etc. 
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I  talk.  189;  Alltuits  Syst.  Med.  VII.  854  "Post-choreic 
'  paralysis  is  sometimes  well-marked.  1864  PUSKY  Led. 
|  Daniel  ix.  542  Literature,  . .  collected  in  'post-Christian 
times  by  the  Sassam'dx.  1833  ALISON  Hill.  Europe  (1849) 
III.  xvii.  505  After  every  session  they  (the  Polish  electors] 
held  what  were  called  "post-comiiial  diets,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  bring  him  to  account  for  the  vote  he  had 
given  on  every  occasion.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist. 
xviu.  §  39  note,  By  the  terms  connubial  and  "post-connubial 
all  I  mean . .  is  the  mere  physical  union.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1880  Sat.  Rn'.  3  Apr.  439/9  Cities  are  the  seats  of 
"post-conquestal  bishoprics.  1901  LANCIANI  in  Allicn.fitnt 
"7  July  132/1  In  other  baptisteries  of  the  "post-Constantinian 
age.  1891  Riddles  of  Sphinx  435  The  "post-cosmic  condi- 
tion and  end  of  the  world-process.  1880  GI'NTHER  Fishes  2 1 
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rlpt,  (ed,  a)  .fret.,  An  indifference  to  'post- 

Jexandrme  studies  too  common  amongst  British  scholars. 
i88a  KARRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  212  note^  Showing  a  "post- 
Apostolic  date.  1881-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I. 
493  Immediately  after  the  *post -apostolical  age.  1895 
J.  KIDD  Morality  Of  Relig.  viii.  324  The  *post -ascension 
activity  of  Christ  1905  H.  D.  ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  226 
ine  patient,  .passes  into  what  maybe  spoken  of  as  a  "post- 
riM-mc  stage.  1840  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Regen.  iv. 
ii.  333  With  respect  to  *  postbaptismal  declarations.  1883 
t1  ARRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  335  The  ruthless  dogma  that  there 
is  no  forgiveness  for  post -baptismal  sin.  1882-3  Schaff's 
Kncycl.  Relig.  KnowL  III.  2184  The  first  *post-bibHcal 
author  to  mention  Simon  is  Hegesippus.  1791  COWPER 
Let.  to  J.  Newton  22  July,  All  my  *post -breakfast  time 
t  be  given  to  poetry.  1879  J.  JACOBS  in  igtA  Cent. 
>ept.  400  The  analogous . .  Triune  Deity  of  *post-Buddhistic 
Krahmamsm.  1875  CROLL  Climate  *  T.  xx.  345  The  longer 
suppose  the  pre-Cambrian  periods  to  have  been,  the 
shorter  must  we  suppose  the  "post-Cambrian  to  be.  1899 
iK  AL*ER  Christofagy  of 'Jesus i.  35  The  forms  in  which 
ie  words  of  Jesus  appear  in  the  earliest  *  post  canonical 
iterature.  1874  MIVART  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  782  If  *post- 
JrS,es'an  philosophy  has  been  so  wanting  in  positive  results. 
>«48  G.  F.  RUXTON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIV.  430  Augustin 
•  -was  enjoying  a  *post-coenal  smoke.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mr?.  4  Merch.  U.  ii.  48  In  the  course  of  their  post-canal 


times  present,  following  on  the  Dicrotic  wave  of  the  pulse. 
1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  859  "Post -diphtheritic  anas- 
thesia  tends  to  disappear . .  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks. 
1889  N.  KERR  Inebriety  viii.  (ed.  2)  138  Though  the  offspring 
of  the  paternal  pre*disease  period  showed  no  tendency  of  the 
kind,  the  paternal  'post-disease  child  or  children  could  only 
with  constant  supervision  be  kept  from  strong  drink  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  crawl  1906  Daily  Chron.  16  Oct.  3/3  The 
men  and  women  this  preacher-poet  knew  in  his  pews  in 
the  old  'post-disruption  years.  1864  LUMLEY  Remin.  Opera 
35  Less  relished  than  the  "post-Easter  entertainment.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  304/2  This  most  delightful  of  the 
"post-Elizabethan  poets.  1893  TUCKEY  tr.  Hatschek's 
Amphioxus  151  The  perforation .. falls  under  the  "post- 
embryonal  period  of  development.  1895  Cainlir.  If  at.  Hist. 
V.  154  "Post-embryonic  development,  or  change  of  form 
of  this  kind,  is  called  metamorphosis.  1903  MVKKS  Human 
Personality  I.  316  As  the  popular  phrase  is,  the  "post- 
epileptic  patient  'was  not  himself.  1905  Daily  Citron. 
3  June  6/3  In  a  post-epileptic  state,  unconscious  of  her 
acts— a  sleep-walking  condition.  1899  Alloutfs  Syst.  Med. 
Vm>  333  Observed  in  *post-epileptiform  paralysis.  1894 
Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  449  It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  "post- 
erosion  subsidence  to  an  amount  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet, 
carrying  down  the  Antillean  plains  to  form  the  present 
sea-basins.  1874  BUCKNII.L  &  TUKE  Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3) 
376  A  prolongation  of  the  delirium  when  the  fever  has 
subsided, ..  intended  by  the  term '"Post- Febrile  Insanity'. 
1897  Alltult's  Syst.  Mid.  II.  149  The  diagnosis  of  scarlet 
fever  in  the  post-febrile  stage.  1897  Trans.  Amcr.  Pedi- 
atric  Soc.  IX.  158  An  undoubted  example  of  "post- 


to  a  population  classified  quite  differently.  1890  Q.  Rer. 
July  255  Even  "posthypnotic  suggestion,  .was  known.  1901 
MYERS  Human  Personality  I.  Gloss.,  Post-hypnotic.  Used 
of  a  suggestion  given  during  the  hypnotic  trance,  but 
intended  to  operate  after  that  trance  has  ceased.  1898 
Alloutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  294  A  result  of  the  "post-inn*  uenzal 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres.  1000  Pilot  3  Nov. 
549/2  The  constructive  a  priori  "post-Kantian  philosophy 
of  the  great  German  speculative  thinkers  of  eighty  years 
ago.  1733  NEAL  Hist.  Pnrit.  II.  325  The  high  mysteries 
of.  .Ante-  and  •Post-Lapsarian  doctrines.  1851  G.  S.  FABER 
Many  Mansions  6  The  principle  of  intellectuality,  -does  not 
seem  to  have  at  all  entered  into  the  theory  of  our  mediaeval 
or  *postmediaeval  Sidrophels.  190*  Miss  K.  SPEAKMAN  in 
Owens  Coll.  Hist.  Ess.  57  A  great  post-mediaeval  move- 
ment, the  active  monasticism  ofthe  Counter-Reformation. 
1893  Chicago  Advance  g  Mar,,  He  had  given  no  one  cause 
for  "post  mortuary  expectations.  1883-3  Scha^s  Encycl. 
Relig,  Knowl.  III.  1791  "Post-Mosaic  events  and  customs. 
1864  Realm  18  May  5  The  speculative  gentlemen  who  in 
mythical  times  transferred  their  "post-mundane  future  to 
Mephistopheles  in  exchange  for  immediate  enjoyment. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  383  Total  loss  of  vision 
dependent  on  "post-neuritic  atrophy.  1720  WATERLAND 
Vtnd.  Christ**  Dw.  it  26  The  »Post-Nicene  Fathers  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil,  &c.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  L  xv.  96  At 
other  hours  of  the  Ante-Noon,  and  *Post-Noon  more  espe- 
cially, a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  xxi.  (1870) 
346  The  "post-observational  simplicity  of  Copernicus  and 
Newton.  1898  Allbutfs^  Syst.  Med*  V.  309  In  the  first 
flush  of  that  post-operative  quiescence  that  we  all  so  well 
recognise  as  a  characteristic  of  nervous  ailments.  1900 
Lancet  20  Oct.  1152/2  A  typical  instance  of  post-operative 
haematemesis.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vi.  (1875)  352 
The  new,  real, immense,  "post-pagan  world.  1879 St.  George's 
Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  464  Cases  of  "post-parturient  anaemia.  1885 
E.  HATCH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  427/1  In  the  later  and 
the  probably  "post-Pauline  epistles  the  apocalyptic  elements 
are  rare.  1896  J.  MACNEILL  Spirit  Filled  Life  xiii,  We  live 
in  "post -peri tecostal  days.  1895  A.  NUTT  Voy.  Bran  I.  247 
The  "post- Prophetic  phase  of  Judaism.  186*  MRS.  SPEID 
Last  Years  Ind.  192  Among  the  "post-Puranic  religionists 
of  India.  1890  HOBSON  Ruskin  27  The  great  masters  of 
the  "post- Raphael ite  schools  in  Italy  and  in  England.  1870 
Athenaeum  23  Apr.  543/3  In  "post-Reformation  times  the 
'  prophecies  ' . .  kept  the  souls . .  of  men  in  continual  irritation, 
igoa  B.  KIDD  West.  Civz'/t'a.  ix.  315  The  various  tendencies 
within  the  post -Reformat  ion  development.  1857-8  SEARS 
Athon.  iv.  27  The  "post -resurrect ion  period.  1884  Chr. 
Commw.  xi  Dec.  112/5  The  few  weeks  of  our  Lord's  post- 
resurrection  life.  1814  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  243  Our 
"post-revolutionary  youth  are  born  under  happier  stars  than 
you  and  I  were.  18165  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  51  Referring 
it  to  "post-Roman  times.  1899  R.  MUNRO  Preh.  Scot.  ix. 
351  Many  of  them  were  utilised  in  post-Roman  times.  1897 
Alloutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  735  "Post-scarlatinal  diphtheria 
usually  occurs  at  a  late  period  of  convalescence.  1883-3 
Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1160  In  the  "post- 
Solomonic  time,  the  city  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple.  1899  Al&vtft  Syst.  Med.  VII.  145  Drugs  cannot 
influence  a  *post-syphiliticcicatrix.  1879  St.  George  s  Hosp. 
Rep.  IX.  159  The  first  sound  forcible,  and  followed  by  a 
loud  murmur  ("post-systolic),  which  culminated  at  the  apex. 
1659  BP.  WALTON  Consid.  Considered  115  Collected  by  the 
*post-talmudical  rabbins  out  of  several  ancient  Copies. 


The  "Post-Vedic  or  Brahmanic  period. 
2.  Relating  to  locality :   -  Behind,  situated  at 
the  back  of,  posterior  to.     In  many  adjs.  (rarely 
sbs.),  chiefly  Anal,  and  Zool.,  indicating  parts  or 
organs  situated  behind  (more  rarely,  in  the  hinder 
part  of)  other  parts  or  organs :  as  Postaceta'bnlar, 
behind  the  acetabulum  or  socket  of  the  hip-bone. 
Postallanto-ic,  behind  the  allantois.     Posta-nal, 
behind   the   anus.       Postante'nnal,    behind   the 
antenns.     Postaryte'noid,  '  behind  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  or  cartilages'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).    Foit- 
au-ditory,  behind  the  auditory  nerve  or  chamber. 
Postbrachial   (-br^i-kial),  situated   on   the   back 
of  the  brachium  or  upper  arm :  applied  to  a  set 
of    muscles.      Postbranchial    (-brarrjkial)     [see 
BBANCHIA],  behind  the  gills,  or  a  gill.     Poit- 
csecal   (-sf-kal),  behind  or  beyond   the  csecum. 
Postcalca-neal,  behind  the  calcaneum  :   applied 
to  a  lobe  of  the  interfemoral  membrane  in  bats. 
Postce-ntral,   behind  the  centre:    applied   to  a 
convolution  of  the  brain,  also  called  the  posterior 
central  convolution.      Postcepha-lio,   behind   or 
posterior  to  the  head :    applied  to  segments  of 
arthropods.     Postcerebe-llar,  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  cerebellum.     Postce-rebral,  (a)  behind  the 
cerebrum  or  brain ;  (6)  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cerebrum.   Postcolume-llar,  behind  the  columella 
(COLUMELLA  4).     Postco'xal,  behind  the  coxa  or 
cox:e.     Postern -elate,  behind  the  cruciate  fissure 
of  the  cerebrum.      Postcrrbital  [see  CUBIT],  be- 
hind, or  on  the  back  of,  the  fore-arm.    Postde-ntal 
[see  DENTAL],   behind  the  teeth ;    in   Phonetics 
applied  to  a  consonant  pronounced  by  placing  the 
tongue  against  the  gum  or  palate  just  behind  the 
teeth.      Postdi-g-ital,  behind  the  digits  or  toes. 
Poste'thmoid,  behind  the  ethmoid  bone.     Fost- 
fe-moral,   situated   behind  the   femur  or  thigh. 
Postge-nital,  behind  the  genital  pores.      Post- 
gle-noid,  behind  the  glenoid  cavity  :   applied  to 
a  process  of  the  temporal  bone  (ellipl.  as  sb.) :  also 
Postglenoi  dal.        Posthumeral     (-hiu-meral), 
behind  the  humerus  or  upper  arm,  or  the  humeri 
in  insects  (cf.  HUMERAL  A.   i,  3).     Postischial 
,    (-i-skial),     behind     the     ischium.       Poatmeatal 
(-nuV'tal)  [irreg.  for  *postmeatual :  cf.  MEATAL, 
and  see  MEATUS],  behind  a  meatns  or  opening  of 
the  body.     Postme  dian,  behind  the  median  line 
or  plane  of  the  body.    Postna  sal,  behind  the  nose 
or  nasal  cavity.      Postcecopha-g-eal,  behind  the 
oesophagus.  Posto'llvary, behind  the  olivarybody. 
Postpa-latal,  behind  the  palate  or  palatal  bones ; 
i   applied  to  one  of  the  pterygoid  bones  in  certain 
reptiles  (also  ellipt.  as  sb.] :  also  Fo»tpa'latine. 
Postpari-etal,  applied  to  certain  plates  behind  the 
parietal  plates  in  the  head  of  a  serpent  (also  ellipt. 
as  A).    Fostpe'tiole sb.,  an  abdominal  segment  in 
an  insect  immediately  behind  the  petiole  (PETIOLE 
l).   Postphary-ngeal,  behind  the  pharynx.    Post- 
pitu'itary,    'situated   posterior   to   the   pituitary 
body'   (Syd.  Six.   Lex.).     Postpo  ntile,   behind 
the  pens  Varolii  (Pous  a).     Poatrhi-nal  [Gr.  jnv- 
nose],  behind  the  nose  (*=  postnasal),  or  behind 
the  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain.     Postrola  ndic, 
behind  the   Rolandic    fissure    of   the    cerebrum. 
Postro'stral,  behind  the  rostrum  of  a  crustacean. 
Postsa  cral,  behind  the  sacrum  or  sacral  vertebrae. 
Fostsca-pnlax,    situated   behind   or   below   the 
spine  of  the  scapula    or   shoulder-blade,  as   in 
postscapular   fossa.      Postste'rual,    behind   the 
sternum  or  breast-bone.     Poststi-g-matal,  in  an 
insect,  behind  the  stigmata  or  breathing  pores. 
Postsylvian,   behind  the  Sylvian  fissure  of  the 
cerebrum.     Post-ti-bial,  behind,  or  on  the  hinder 
part  of,  the  tibia.     Post-tympa  nic,  behind  the 
tympanic  bone:  applied  to  a  bone,  and  a  process 
of  bone,  in  some  Carnivora ;    also  as  sb.  <-  post- 
tympanic  bone  or  process.     Postu'mbonal,  behind 
the  umbo  of  a  molluscan  shell.     Postu'terine, 
situated  behind  the  uterus.    Also  POSTLIMIXABV, 

-OCCtAB,  -ORBITAL,  etc. 

l8M  OWEN  Anal.  Vert.  II.  34  [The  ilium  in  birds)  differs 
in  the  proportions  of  the  pre-acetabular  and  "post-acetabular 
extensions,  and  in  the  degree  of  divergence  of  ihe  latter 
from  the  sacrum.     1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Dec.  1632  Tt 
hind  gut  and  its  continuation— the  •post-alLintoic  gut— ar 
now  without  any  communication  with  the  exterior.     1888 


POSTABDOMEN. 

ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Atu'tu.  Lifi  335  There  is  generally 
said  to  be  a  *post-anal  section  of  the  archenteron  in  Verte- 
brata  which  communicates  by  a  neur-enteric  canal  with  the 
neural  tube.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1034  The  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  four  pairs  of  pre-anal  and 
three  pairs  of  post-anal  papilla  on  the  tail  of  the  male. 
1895  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  ig3_  This  structure  [the  pro- 


.«.„  prefers  to  spe; —  _. w-~  „ 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  8  The  *post -auditory  pro- 
cess of  the  squamosal.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem. 
Biol.  (1877)  190  The  Post-auditory  nerves.  1888  J.  BEARU 
in  Q.  JrnL  Microsc.  Sc.  179  This  view.. I  must  now  also 
extend  to  the  praebranchial  and  the  sensory  part  of  each 
*  post  branchial  nerve.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  u. 


MIALL  &  HAMMOND  Harlequin  Fly  iu  72  In  a  larva  of  one 
of  the  larger  species  of  Chironomus  the  heart  Hes  in  the 
eleventh  post-cephalic  segment.  1885  WILDER  m  yrnl. 
Nervous  Dis.  XII.  349  Cerebellaris  posterior  ..  English 
paronym.  *Postcerebellar.  1882  Athenaeum  14  Jan.  60/2 
Not .  .from  the  archicerebrum,  but  from  the  cords  connecting 
this  with  the  first  *postcerebral  ganglion.  1883  WILDER 
(as  above)  XII.  349  Cerebralis  posterior. .. English  paronym. 
PostcerebraL  1880  WATSON  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.,  ZooL  XV. 
No.  82.  91  Leaving  only  a  central  depression  and  a  *post- 
columellar  furrow.  1885  Alienist  •$•  Neurol.  VI.  9  That 
part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which  corresponds  to  the  ^post- 
cruciate  convolution.  i903KjEDERQVisTin/*A/y.S0c.  Trans. 
107  The  Pewsey  /  is  also  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  divided  and 
*post-dental,  the  other  has  become  o,  1891  FLOWER  & 
LYDF.KKER  Mammalia  ii.  12  The  *post-digital  gland  of  the 
Rhinoceros.  1870  FLOWER  Osteol.  Mammalia  x.  136  The 
Orang  agrees  with  Man  in  wanting  this  *postethmoid  union 
of  the  frontals.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  §  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  Qrg.  Nat.  235  The  "postglenoid  process  in  the  horse  is 
less  developed  than  in  the  tapir.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vcr- 
tebr.  Anim.  viii.  361  The  squamosal  [of  the  rhinoceros]  sends 
down  an  immense  *post-glenoidal  process.  1895  MIVART  in 
Proc,  ZooL  Soc.  373  The  postaxial  margin  of  the  *postmeatal 
lamella.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  714  *Post-nasal 
adenoid  hypertrophy  is  a  disease  of  early  childhood.  1896 
Nomencl,  Dis.  133  *Post-pharyngeal  abscess.  1897  Trans. 
Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  175  Extending  from  high  up  in 
the  post-pharyngeal  wall  downwards  four  and  a  half  inches 
as  far  as  the  fourth  rib.  1885  WILDER  (as  above)  XII.  351 
Owen's  prior  name  is  basirhinal\  the  name  employed  by 
me.  .is  *postrkinal.  lya.Mnnsey's Mag.  XXIV.8o3/2  She 
had  a  spell  of  sneezing,  and  the  bullet  dropped  out  into  the 
postrhinal  cavity.  1851  DANA  Crust,  i.  114  *Post-rostral 
length  about  equal  to  greatest  breadth.  1899  A  llbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VI.  72  U  might  be  suspected  from  the  intensity  and 
superficialness  of  *post-sternal  pain  with  tenderness.  1896 
COCKERELL  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pkilad.  30  It  may 
have  the  portion  below  the  stigma  (substigmatal)  longer 
than  that  beyond  (*poststigmatal),  but  usually  they  are 
about  equal  or  the  latter  is  longer.  1868  OWEN  Anat. 
Vcrttbr.  III.  125  A  *  *postsylvian  fissure  '.  .is  added.  1854 
—  Skel.  iff  Teetk  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  I,  Org.  Nat.  236 
A  well-developed  *post-tympanic  process.  1871  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Vertebr.  Anim.  viii.  368  [In  the  pig]  the  post-tym- 
panic is  closely  appressed  to  the  post-glenoidal  process. 

Fostabdomen  (p^ustiaebd^-men).  [Posx- 
A.  2.]  The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen;  esp. 
in  insects,  Crustacea,  or  other  invertebrates,  the 
portion  posterior  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  Hence 
Fostabdo'miztal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  post- 
abdomen. 

1841  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Post-abdomen^  the  name 
applied  by  Latreille  to  the  five  posterior  segments  of  the 
abdomen  of  Hexapod  insects;  and  to  the  tail  of  Crusta- 
ceans, which  consists  of  analogous  but  more  numerous  seg- 
ments. 1870  ROLLESTON  A  nim.  Life  108  The  post -abdominal 
region.  1871  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  526  In  all 
the  Polyclinian  group  it  [the  ovarium]  is  lodged  in  the  post- 
abdomen. 

Po-stable,  #.  rare~°.  [f.  POST  v.i  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  posted. 

[In  the  quotation  from  Mountague  cited  in  Todd  and  later 
Diets. '  postable '  is  corrected  in  the  Errata  to  '  portable  '.] 

Post-act :  see  POST-  A.  i  b.  Postacetabul  ar, 
Post-Adamio  :  see  POST-  B.  2,  i  b. 

Postage1  (ptftt'stedj).  [f.  POST  sb*  +  -AGE.] 
I.  Of  letters,  etc. 

1.  The  carriage  or  conveyance  of  letters,  etc.,  by 
post.  Now  rare. 

1590  Acts  Privy  Council  XIX.  164  Sir  John  Norreis, 
knight,.,  hath  made  suit  unto  us  to  have  certain  allow- 
aunces  for  howsrent,  howshold  stuff,  postage  and  for  trans- 
portacion  booth  in  his  going  and  coming  [to  Ireland],  1609 
Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cat/t.  5  Who  weekely 
spends  fiue  or  six  Crownes  for  postage  of  letters  onely. 
1617  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  I.  465  These  little 
pamphlets  I  send  you  for  that  they  be  of  so  easy  postage. 


be  pleased  to  allow]  for  postage  of  a  single  Letter  from 
Piscataqua  to  Boston. 

1 2.  The  postal  service  generally  ;  a  postal  service 
between  particular  points.  Obs. 

1650  Jrnls.  Ho.  COMM.  zt  Mar.  385  By  direction  and 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  I  erected  postages  for  the  service 
of  the  State.  1657  Ibid.  28  May  553/1  An  Act  for  the  Settling 
the  Postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  1707 
CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in.  (ed.  22)  442  The  Post- 
Master-General,  .hath  annex'd, and  appropriated  the  Market- 
Towns  of  England  so  well  to  the  respective  PostageSj  that 
there  is  no  considerable  Market-Town,  but  hath  an  easie  and 
certain  Conveyance  for  the  Letters  thereof,  to  and  from  the 
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said  grand  Office  [in  London).  1749  W.  DOUGLAS  Summary 
I.  466  From  Piscataqua  or  Portsmouth,  to  Philadelphia,  is  a 
regular  postage.  1779  HEKVKY  Naval  Hist.  II.  201  In  the 
year  1653  the  postage  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
was  farmed  for  ten  thousand  pounds  yearly. 

3.  The  amount  charged  for  carrying  a  letter  or 
postal  packet ;  originally,  that  paid  to  a  post 
messenger;  hence,  the  charge  made  by  the  post- 
office  department  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter 
or  packet,  now  usually  prepaid  by  means  of  a 
POSTAGE  STAMP  or  stamps. 

1654  OAYTON  Picas.  Notes  in.  viii.  119  For  want  of  ready 
money,  they  scor'd  upon  his  back,  the  postage.  1656  Jrnis. 
Ho.  Conuii.  429/2  That  the  Post  Letters,  directed  to  the 
several  Members  of  this  House, ..be  free  from  Postage,  as 
formerly.  That  the  Letters  of  the  several  Members  of 
this  House  that  go  to  the  several  Parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  be  also  free  from  Postage.  i6oa  T.  NEALE 
Patent  in  Hist.  Suffolk,  Mass.  (1894*  II.  504  State  letters, 
which  are  usually  carried  postage  free  here  in  England. 
1787  M.  CUTLER  m  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  374  To  forward  the 
packets  to  Colonel  Platt,  as  early  as  may  be,  free  of  postage. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  388  The  postage  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  packet.  1891  PHIL  Penny 
Post.  Jubilee  31  The  postage  to  Aberdeen  from  Edinburgh 
was  in  1777  yf...  to  Lmlithgow  \d. 

II.  Of  passengers. 

f4.  Travelling  by  means  of  post-lioises;  posting; 
also  transf.  a  rapid  journey  or  passage.  06s. 

1603  in  i3M  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  127  The 
continuance  thereof  hath  drawn  with  it  from  this  poore 
town  the  postage  and  recourse  of  merchants,  .travelling  to 
the  sea  coast..  .We  pray  that  it  would  please  you  to  erect  a 
postage  here  and  recommend  unto  you..  James  Apleton,  to 
be  the  postmaster.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  Ivii.  277 
All  the  transient ..  pleasures  that  we  fondly  smack  after  in 
this  postage  of  life  in  this  world.  1808  Cobbetfs  Wkly. 
Pol.  Reg.  XIII.  No.  25. 968  The  refusal  of  a  licence  [by]  the 
magistrates,  to  any  innkeeper  raising  the  price  of  postage, 
t  b.  The  charge  for  hire  of  a  post-horse.  Oh. 

1660  Act  12  Chas.  If,  c.  35  §  5  Three  pence ..  for  each 
Horses  hire  or  postage  for  every  English  mile. 

•(•6.  A  station  at  which  horses  are  changed; 
a  posting  house.  06s.  1603  [see  sense  4]. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  postage-book  :  see 
quot. ;  postage  currency,  a  paper  currency  of  de- 
nominations less  than  a  dollar,  bearing  a  design 
composed  of  one  or  more  postage  stamps,  issued 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1862,  to  take  the  place  of  actual 
postage  stamps,  which  had  for  some  time  been  used 
instead  of  silver  coins,  when  these  became  scarce 
during  the  Civil  War :  also  called  POSTAL  currency; 
postage  envelope  :    see  quot. ;    postage  label, 
early  official  name  for  a  POSTAGE  STAMP  ;  so  post- 
age label  stamp. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Postage-book,  a  memoran- 
dum-book in  an  office  of  postal  expenditure.  1862  inscrip- 
tion on  U.  S.  5  cents  bill,  *  Postage  Currency,  Furnished  only 
by  the  Assistant  Treasurers  and  designated  Depositaries  of 
the  U.  S.  U.  S.  Postage,  Five  Cents.  Back.  Act  approved 
July  17,  1862.  1863  U.  S.  Stat.  c.  73  §  4  Be  it  further 
enacted,  That  in  lieu  of  postage  stamps  for  fractional 
currency,  and  of  fractional  notes,  commonly  called  postage 
currency, ..  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  frac- 
tional notes  of  like  amounts.  1889  Century  Diet.  s.  v. 
Currency,  [On  July  17,  1862],  Congress  authorized  an  issue 
of  circulating  notes  called  postage  currency,  imitating  in 
style  the^  stamps  that  had  previously  been  used  at  great 
inconvenience,  in  denominations  of  5,  10,  25,  and  50  cents. 
These  were  superseded  by  the  fractional  currency  authorized 
March  3d,  1863,  in  denominations  of  3,  5, 15, 25,  and  50  cents. 
1860  Murray's  London  57  (Hoppe)  Others  [presses]  are 
employed  in  stamping  the  embossed  medallion  of  the  Queen 
on  ^postage  envelopes.  1852  (title)  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  "Postage  Label  Stamps ;..  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence. Ibid,  t  Are  you  [H.  Archer]  the  Inventor  and 
Patentee  of  a  plan  for  perforating  the  sheets  of  Postage 
Labels,  so  as  to  effect  their  instant  separation  without  the 
aid  of  any  cutting  instrument  ?  Ibid.  20  To  engrave,  print, 
gum,  and  perforate  the  postage  label  stamps.  Ibid.,  For 
engraving,  printing,  and  gumming  the  postage  label  sheets. 

Postage2  (p<5«-sted5\  rare.  [f.  POST  sd.l  + 
-AGE.]  The  mooring  of  ships  to  posts  in  a  harbour ; 
the  dues  charged  for  this. 

1868  Rep.  Trial  in  Exeter  t,  Plymouth  Gaz.  13  Mar., 
Nothing  more  than  postage  was  paid.  There  were  three 
posts  as  shown  in  the  map  of  1738,  and  three  or  more  posts 
along  the  Parlor,  which  had  now  been  removed,  but  to 
which  ships  were  moored. 

Po'stage  sta'iup.  [f.  POSTAGE  '  +  STAMP  s/>.] 
An  officiaF stamp,  either  a  stamp  embossed  on  an 
envelope  or  impressed  on  a  card  or  wrapper,  or 
else  (now  usually)  a  small  adhesive  label  having  a 
specified  face-value  (in  Great  Britain  from  %d.  up- 
ward), and  bearing  a  design  of  a  certain  pattern 
and  colour  appropriated  to  its  value,  sold  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office,  to  be  affixed  to  any 
letter  or  packet  sent  by  post,  as  a  means  of  prepay- 
ment of  postage,  and  as  evidence  of  such  payment. 

The  design  is  generally  the  head  of  the  Sovereign  or 
Ruler  (whence  in  Great  Britain  the  early  popular  appella- 
tion '  Queen's  head  '),  or  the  national  arms  or  emblems,  but 
many  countries  use  various  symbolic  or  fanciful  pictorial 
devices,  historical  portraits,  etc. 

The  name  stamp  was  originally  applied  to  the  marks 
stamped  or  impressed  by  the  Post  Office  on  letters  for 
various  purposes,  among  others  that  of  stating  whether 
they  were  '  prepaid  ', '  unpaid  ',  '  free ',  partly  paid,  or  paid 
by  the  twopenny  or  other  post.  When  adhesive  labels  and 
impressed  envelopes  were  introduced  in  1840,  these  took  the 
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place  of  the  '  paid  '  or  '  prepaid '  stamp,  and  appear  to  have 
been  popularly  called  '  postage  stamps  '  from  the  first.  The 
official  and  more  accurate  name  was  postage  label  \  but  the 
popular  usage  prevailed  ;  by  1850  postage  label  stamp  was 
in  official  use,  and  finally  postage  stamp  was  accepted.  The 
actual  stamps  (Ger.  bricfstempel)  which  continued  to  be 
impressed  by  the  Post  Office  after  1840,  to  show  the  place 
and  date  of  postage  and  arrival,  and  to  obliterate  or  deface 
the  postage-label,  are  now  usually  distinguished  as  post- 
marks and  obliteration-stamps  or  -marks. 

1840  Times  5  May  6/4  The  Penny  Postage  Stamps. . . 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  having  fixed  the  6th  of  May 
next  for  the  issue  of  postage  stamps.  1847  in  Rep.  Sel. 
Comm.  Postage  Label  Stamps  (1852)  I  The  machine 
[Archer's]  appears  to  be  a  very  clever  and  useful  inven- 
tion ;  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  postage  stamps 
separated  by  it,  having  jagged  edges,  will  adhere  to  letters 
far  better  than  those  cut  from  the  sheets  by  knives  or 
scissors.  1852  [bid.  2  Mr.  Bokenham  told  me. .he  was  very 
desirous  about  the  sticking  of  the  postage  stamps  to  the 
letters,  as  there  were  upwards  of  400  found  daily  loose  in 
the  bags,  a  1862  G.  H.  LEWES  Let.  to  Parker  (in  Pear- 
son's  fith  Catal.  (1894)  39),  I  have  read  Fraser,  and  having 
read  it  must  keep  it  and  enclose  postage  stamps.  1862 
Boston  Even.  Transcr.  20  July  2/1  Postage  stamps  have 
come  extensively  into  public  Use  during  the  present  scarcity 
of  silver  coin.  They  are  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments of  eight  values.  [1862  S.  P.  CHASE  Rep.  Sec.  U.  S. 
Treas.  4  Dec.  28  It  was  soon  discovered  that  stamps  pre- 
pared for  postage  uses  were  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
currency.]  i86z  M.  BLAIR  Kep.  Postmaster  Gen.  U.  S. 
i  Dec.  133  The  issue  of '  postage  currency '  by  the  Treasury 
Department  will  doubtless  soon  displace  postage  stamps 
from  circulation.  1897  O-  FIRTH  Postage  Stamps  3  Every- 
one  is  . .  aware  of  the  purpose  of  a  postage  stamp,  viz.  to 
prepay  postage,  and  to  serve  as  an  indication  that  the  proper 
amount  has  been  paid.  1907  Post  Office  Guide  Jan.  139 
Embossed  or  impressed  postage  stamps  cut  out  of  envelopes, 
post. cards,  letter-cards,  newspaper  wrappers,  or  telegram 
forms  may  be  used  as  adhesive  stamps  in  payment  of 
postage. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  postage-stamp  damper, 
size,  statistics,  system ;  esp.  connected  with  the 
collecting  of  postage  stamps  as  the  objects  of 
philatelic  interest,  as  postage-stamp  collecting,  col- 
lection, collector,  dealer,  etc. ;  postage-stamp  album, 
catalogue;  postage-stamp  currency  (U.  S.)  = 
postage  currency  :  see  POSTAGE  !  6. 

1852  Rep.  Sel.  Comm.  Postage  Label  Stamps  z  The  effi- 
cient working  of  the  postage-stamp  system.    1862  Boston 
Even.  Transcr.  i  Aug.  2/3  The  Postmaster-General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  have  approved  of  the 
specimens  of  the  postage  stamp  currency,  which  will  be  for 
five,  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents.     1862  (title)  Postage- 
stamp  Collector's  Album.     1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull. 
II.  361  Postage-stamp  damper. 
Postal  (pou'stal),  a.  (sb.)    [a.  F.  postal,  -ale 
i   (1836,  'la  convention  postale  conclue  et  signee  le 
i   30  mars  entre  la  France  et  la  Grande  Bretagne"), 
f.  paste  POST  sb2 :  see  -AL.]     Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  post ;  relating  to  the  carriage  of  mails. 

1843  Rep.  Sel.  Comm.  on  Postage  70  Postal  treaties  with 
all  the  countries  in  the  world.  1844  PRES.  TYLER  to.Scnatc 
U.  S.  in  Messages  of  Presid.  (1897)  IV.  315,  I  transmit  to 
i  the  Senate,  -a  postal  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  signed  in  the  city  of 
Bogota  on  the  6th  of  March  last.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  iv. 
235  Not  for  the  will  of  the  wisp . .  Have  even  latest  extensions 
adjusted  a  postal  arrangement  1885  Act  48^49  Viet.  c.  58 
§  2  (2)  Within  the  limit  of  the  town  postal  delivery  of  that 
office.  1903  Times  4  May  n  Great  bodies  of  men,  such  as 
postal  servants  or  dockyard  servants. 

b.  in  spec,  applications :  postal  car,  a  railway 
.  car  for  the  carriage  of  mails  (£/.  S.) ;  postal  card 
(U.  S.)  [cf.  F.  carte  postale}  -  POSTCABD;  postal 
clerk,  a  clerk  in  a  travelling  railway  post  office 
(U.S.');  postal  currency  =  POSTAGE  currency 
(C/.S.j;  postal  guide,  a  handbook  of  information 
about  the  postal  service ;  a  post-office  guide ; 
postal  note,in  U.S.,  an  order  issued  by  a  post  office 
for  any  required  sum  of  less  than  five  dollars  payable 
at  any  other  post  office ;  postal  order,  a  form  of 
money"  order  issued  by  a  post  office  of  the  United 
Kingdom :  it  diners  from  the  post-office  order,  or 
original  postal  money  order,  in  being  for  one  of 
a  number  of  fixed  sums  (from  dd.  to  2U.)>  and 
in  being  payable  at  any  post  office ;  postal  union, 
a  union  of  the  governments  of  various  countries  for 
the  regulation  of  international  postage,  entered  into 
at  Berne  on  9  October,  1874;  on  i  Feb.  1894, 
all  countries  of  the  world,  excepting  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  certain  islands,  were  included. 

1873  New  York  Her.  24  Apr.  10/4  The  'Postal  Car 
Problem.  ..  Postal  Car  and  Mail  Service  on  Railroads. 
187*  Act  of  Congress  U.  S.  8  June  Stat.  XVII.  304  The 
Postmaster-General  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
and  issue  to  the  public,  with  postage-stamps  impressed  upon 
them,  '  "postal  cards ',  manufactured  of  good  stiff  paper. 
1873  Chicago  Tribune  17  Apr.  4/1  Postal  cards,  which  have 
been  used  with  great  favor  in  England  and  Canada  for  a 
long  time,  will  be  introduced  in  this  country  on  the  first  ot 
next  month.  1872  Act  of  Congress  Stat.  XVII.  310  Every 
route-agent,  'postal  clerk,  or  other  carrier  of  the  mall  s 
receive  any  mail-matter  presented  to  him,  if  properly  pre- 
paid by  stamps.  1862  Washington  Republican  23  Aug.  2/1 


The 'postal  currency  was  the  first  government  issue  repre- 
senting fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  and  was  commenced  in 
August  1862,  and  closed  in  April  1863.  1881  Whitaltcr  s 
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Almanack  1882,  367/1  "Postal  Money  Orders  (1880  Postal 
Muney  Notes],  Unlike  post  office  orders,  they  are  issued 
for  fixed  sums.  1883  Postal  Telegr.  4-  Telephonic  Gas., 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  newer  issue  were  styled  '  "pobtal 
notes',  as  in  common  parlance  ?..'  Post  -office  order  and 
'* postal  order  'are  too  much  alike  in  sound.  1899  Daily 
A'etus  23  ^June  8/5  Judge  Emden  said  that . .  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  postal  order 
was  not  a  negotiable  instrument.  1875  (Jnstription)  Foreign 
Post  Card  for  countries  included  in  the  'Postal  Union. 
One  Penny  Farthing.  1876  Brit.  Postal  Guide  j  Jan., 
List  of  countries,  .comprised  in  the  Postal  Union. 

B.  as  sb.  a.  U.  S.  colloq.  Short  for  postal  card ; 
also  for  postal  note  (Cent.  Diet.  1890).  b.  Short 
tor  postal  car,  postal  (i.e.  mail)  train. 

1871  W,  DRYSDAI.E  Let.,  I  have  already,  by  postal,.. ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  your  late  favour.  1889  Anthony's 
I'hotogr.  Bull.  II.  193  To  furnish  the  secretary  with  postals 
to  notify  the  members  and  the  press  of  the  date  of  meeting. 
1891  Ann.  Rep.  Postm.-Gen.  Washington  583,  2  daily  lines 
of  so-fool  postals  [postal  railway  carriages)  superseding 
2  lines  of  ^o-foot.  1906  The  Missionary  (U.  S.)  June  240/1 
The  circular  letter,  with  return  postal,  sent  out  the  middle 
of  April. 

Postallantoic :  see  POST-  B.  2. 

tPost  alo'iie,  adv.  06s.  [f.  POST  si.*  +- 
ALONE.  (ap|j.  =  standing  alone  like  a  post.)] 
Entirely  or  quite  alone.  (Very  common  in  i6th  c.) 

1514  Q.  MARY  OF  FRANCE  Let.  Hen.  VIII  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  I.  I.  116  Now  am  I  left  post  a  lone  in  effect. 
111533  FRITH  Answ.  More  (1548)  Fj,  1  dare  not  lett  him 
stonde  post  alone,  least  ye  dispise  him.  1543  GRAFTON  Contn. 
Harding ^454  Kyng  Henry  taryed poste  alone  in  the  bishoppes 
paleyce  besyde  Powles.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vm. 
(1593)  187  He  left  her  post  alone  Upon  the  shore.  16x9 
HIKRON  \\'ks.  I.  28  To  be  in  a  manner  poast  alone,  like  a 
pellican  in  the  wildernesse,  or  as  an  owle  in  the  desart 

Postament  (pOT-stament).  Arch.  rare.  (Also 
8  postment.)  [ad.  It.  postamento,  f.  postare  to 
post,  pasta  situation,  placing,  setting ;  whence  also 
Ger.  etc.  postament.]  A  pedestal,  a  base  ;  also,  a 
framing,  mounting,  or  moulding  around  a  bas- 
relief,  large  cameo,  or  the  like. 

1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious  Relations  II.  392  All  these 
Pyramids  were  railed  in  with  Bannisters,  on  the  Postments 
of  every  other  were  put  Pots  with  Orange-Trees.  1850 
LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  %  191  (ed.  2)  174  Insu- 
lated pedestals  of  columns  (stylobates)  which  arose  from 
continuous  postaments  (stereobates). 

Postanal,  -antennal,  -arytenoid,  -audi- 
tory :  see  POST-  B.  2 ;  Post-angel :  POST  sb.i 
13;  Post-apostolic:  POST-  B.  i. 

t  Po-state.  Obs.  Aphetic  form  of  APOSTATE. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  315  And  postataes 
and  evel  doers  he  favored  strongliche.  1483  CAXTON  Cato 
G  viij,  Euery  one  sholde  say  that  ye  were  a  postate. 

t  Posta  tioil.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  L.  post  after 
+  -ATION.]  The  placing  of  one  thing  after  another. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  I.  ii.  95  The  postation  of 
the  wine  doth  not  preiudice  it,  therefore  the  postponing  of 
the  Crosse  doth  not  preiudice  it  neither. 

Post-a'xiad,  adv.  (prep.}  Anat.  [f.  as  next 
+  -ad:  cf.  DEXTBAD.]  In  a  post-axial  direction 
(from). 

1895  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  331  These  two  grooves  are  separated 
by  a . .  ridge  (narrowing  postaxiad).  Ibid.  373  The  quadrate 
continues  onwards  postaxiad  the  dorsal  margin  of  the 
zygoma. 

Post-axial  (p#wt|WkMal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  L. 
post  after  +  Axis,  AXIAL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
situated  on  that  side  of  a  limb  (in  vertebrates) 
which  is  posterior  to  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  body  axis  through  the  axis  of  the  limb. 

1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  37  And  in  beasts  posterior, can 
be  spoken  of  as  post-axial.  1875  SIR  W.  TURNF.R  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  I.  819/2  Quite  recently  the  term  pry-axial  has  been 
introduced  as  equivalent  to  atlantal,  &n&  post-axial  to  sacral. 
>88i  MIVART  Cat  95  The  Ulna,  or  post-axial  bone  of  the 
forearm,  is  longer  than  the  humerus. 

Hence  Post-a'iially  adv.,  in  a  post-axial  position 
or  direction  ;  also  as  prep.  (cf.  POST-AXIAD). 

1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  39  Distinct  vertebrae  are 
developed  both  pre-axially  and  post-axially  to  this  strip. 
1895  1'roc.  Zool.  Soc.  331  These  vertebra?,  .continue  on 
postaxially  the  sacral  mass,  narrowing  as  they  proceed. 

Fo'St-bag.  [f.  POST  sb?  +  BAO  /*.]  A  bag 
for  carrying  letters  and  other  postal  matter  ;  a  mail- 
bag  ;  transf.  the  number  of  letters,  etc.  delivered 
to  or  sent  from  any  house  or  person. 

1813  MOORE  Post-bag  284  The  honour  and  delight  of  first 

insacking  the  Post  Bag.  183*  BABBAGE  Econ.  Mann/. 
xxviii.  (ed.  3)  273  The  Post-bag  despatched  every  evening 
to  one  of  our  largest  cities,  Bristol,  usually  weighs  less  than 
a  hundred  pounds.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III. 
657.  1883  J.  MARTIN  Rcmin.  Old  Haddington  227  Post-bags 
were  carried  on  horseback  from  Kdinburgh  to  London.  1898 
fit  Bits  23  July  322/2  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  the  biggest 
post-hag  of  any  of  the  Royalties. 

t Po-st-bark.  Obs.  [f.  POST  sb2  +  BARK  sb*] 
—  PACKET-BOAT. 

"599  [see  PACKET  so.  i\  1600  MOUNTJOY  in  CaL  Doc.  rtl. 
Irel.  423  We  find  great  lack  of  a  post-bark  to  pass  to  and 
tro  between  Lough  Foyle  and  Dublin.. we  have  adventured 
to  erect  a  passage  boat  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  loA 
ptr  mensem,  as  the  other  post-barks  have.  1650  Cat.  State 
Pilfers,  Dom.  (1876)  26  The  whole  business  of  the  post  barks 
referred  back  to  the  Irish  Committee,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann. 
'I.  (1658)  161  Sending  away  neverthelesse  a  Post-barque  to 
Athens  to  let  them  know  what  had  befallen  him. 
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<     t  Fost-bilL  Ob.    [f.  POST  sW  +  BILL  *M] 

1.  See  quots. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Post-bill^  a  bill  of  letters  mailed  by  a  post- 
|    master.    1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tradet  Post-bill,  a  post-office 
way-bill  placed  in  the  mail-bag,  or  given  in  charge  of  the 
guard  or  driver.     1864  in  WEBSTER;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  Short  for  Bank  Post  Bill:  see  BANK-BILL. 
1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.   Trade  6  Post  Bills  on  the 

Bank  of  England. 

Fo'st-boat.    [f.  POST  sbt  +  BOAT  *£.]    A  boat 
I   or  ship  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails, 
'   esp.  on  a  regular  route  at  fixed  times ;  a  packet  - 
,   boat,  mail-boat;  also,  a  boat  which  conveys  tra- 
vellers between  certain  points ;  a  stage-boat. 

1600  SIR  G.  FENTON  in  Cat.  Doc.  rtl.  Irel.  340,  I  await  [at 
Holy  head]  for  a  southerly  wind,  and  a  bark  to  put  me  over, 
the  post  boat  being  already  in  Ireland.  1753  HANWAY 
Treat.  (1762)  I.  n.  xvi.  73  We  found  the  place  inhabited  by 
some ..  tartars,  who  ply  on  the  river  with  open  post  boats. 
1879  BATES  Egyptian  Bonds  II.  vi.  162  Thence  by  the  post- 
boat  on  the  canal  to  Port  Said.  1897  Edinb.  Rev.  Oct.  455 
It  is  sunset  when  one  arrives  by  the  post-boat. 

t  Po  st-book J.  Obs*  [f.  POST  v.  1  8  •*•  BOOK  sb.  ] 
A  book  in  which  accounts  are  posted  ;  a  ledger. 

1727-41  CHAMBRRS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Book,  Ledger,  or  Leger-Book^ 

\    sometimes  also  called  the  great  book,  and  the  post-book. 

\    a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  165   Proposed  a  sort  of 

\    post-book  to  bf  kept,  in  which  the  merchants  should  have 

their  accounts. 

Fo-st-book2.  rare.     [f.  POST  sb?  +  BOOK  sb.] 
A  book  containing  the  regulations  of  a  post-service. 
1763  SMOLLETT  Trav.  (1766)  I.  viii.  135,  I  pulled  out  the 
i    post-book, and  began  to  read.. the  article  which  orders, that 
the  traveller  who  comes  first  shall  be  first  served. 
Post-box:  see  POST  $h±  9,  sb2  13. 
Fo-st-boy.    [f.  POST  sb*  +  BOY  sbl] 
1.  A  boy  or  man  who  rides  post ;  a  letter-carrier. 
1588  CfiL  Border  Papers  I.  320  Sum  Skotes..mett  with 
the  post  boay  of  Morpett  bycnanse.  .and  tooke  away  his 
horse  and  pakkett.    1624  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  527  Paid 
to  a  post  boy  fora  letter  from  my  Lord,  vjrf.    1671  R.  WILD 


Declar.  Lib.  Consc.  4,  I  suddenly  heard  the  Post-boy  blow 
his  Horn  near  my  Window.  17*3  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6137/3 
The  Post-Boy  who  was  bringing  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
Mails  to  London.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  45  f  13  A  road 
through  which.. the  post-boy  every  day  and  night  goes  and 
returns.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  II.  vi.  122 
We  heard  the  summons  of  the  postboy's  horn,  and  Cicely 
presently  ran  in  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

2.  The  postilion  of  a  stage-coach,  post-chaise,  or 
hired  carriage;  =  POSTILION  3. 

1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in.  (ed.  22)  443  If  any 
Gentleman  desire  to  ride  Post.  .Post-Horses  are  always  in 
readiness. .only  3d.  is  demanded  for  every  English  Mile; 
and,  for  every  Stage,  to  the  Post. Boy  4d.  for  conducting. 
1733  FIELDING  Tom  Thumb  \\.  v,  Tho'  they  should  fly  as 
swift  as  the  gods,  when  they  Ride  on  behind  that  post- 
boy, Opportunity.  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarb.  i.  i,  Pay 
the  postboy,  and  take  the  portmanteau.  178*  COWPER 
Gilpin  230  Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away  Went  postboy  at 
his  heels,  The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss  The  lum- 
bering of  the  wheels.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  xn.  xxxiii. 
The  post-boys  cracked  their  whips,  ana  the  wheels  rolled 
away. 

Postbrachial,  -branchial,  -caecal,  -calca- 
neal :  see  POST-  B.  3 ;  Post-butt :  POST  jtf.1  9 ; 
Post-canonical,  etc. :  POST-  B.  i. 

Post  captain :  see  POST  sb.--  4b. 

Fo'St-car.  [f.  POST  sb.*  +  CAR  st>.*]  A  car 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails ;  also,  a  car  for  the 
conveyance  of  travellers  posting. 

1694  PENN  Trav.  (1714)  203  We  immediately  took  a  Post- 
carr,  and  came  next  day  about  two  in  the  afternoon  to 
Cleve.  i8»  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  (1861)  I.  140  The 
boyard-.gave  every  aid,  and  a  little  car  into  the  bargain 
for  the  soldiers,  as  being  larger  than  the  post  cars, 

Postcard  (p^'stikajd).  [f.  POST  sb?  +CARD 
sb.%]  A  pasteboard  card  of  a  regulation  size,  bear- 
ing a  representation  of  a  postage  stamp  or  an 
equivalent  design,  officially  sold  to  be  used  for  cor- 
respondence. Also,  since  i  Sept.  1894,  a  blank, 
private,  or  unofficial  card  of  the  same  dimensions 
\blank  postcard)  to  be  furnished  with  an  adhesive 
stamp  for  the  proper  amount  of  postage. 

The  postcard  issued  in  Great  Britain  i  Oct.  1870  cost  \d.\ 
cards  of  higher  prices  from  \d.  to  yt.  were  issued  later 
for  foreign  correspondence  (the  first  being  the  i\d.  card  of 
1875);  since  1879  the  postcard  rate  for  countries  within 
the  postal  union  has  been  \d.  An  equivalent  rate  for 
foreign  correspondence  is  used  in  most  other  countries; 
but  for  internal  correspondence  their  rates  differ.  Pictorial 
or  picture  postcards  are  cards  (usually  blank)  bearing  a 
picture  on  the  reverse  side,  the  sending  and  collection  of 
which  began  to  become  prevalent  shortly  before  1900. 

1870  Oct.  i  (.Inscription)  Post  Card.  The  address  only  to 
be  written  on  this  side.  Halfpenny.  1870  Dame  Eurofa's 
.V  /  «•/  16  He  wrote  home  to  his  mother,  on  the  back  of  a 
halfpenny  post  card,  so  that  all  the  letter  carriers  might  see 
how  pious  he  was.  1874  Punch  3  Feb.  51/2  He  gets  a  post- 
card informing  him  that  he  is  proposed  to  the  House.  1890 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  i  Feb.  2/3  The  post-card  was  an  Austrian 
invention,  brought  out  in  1868,  with  a  separate  issue  the 
following  year  for  Hungary. .  .We  adopted  the  plan  in  1870. 
1899  Picture  post-card  [see  PICTURE  so.  6  d],  1901  Daily 
News  26  Mar.  5/1  The  idea  of  the  postcard  first  came  to 
Dr.  Su-phan,  late  German  Postmaster-General,  who  sub- 
mitted his  plan  of  a  postcard,  which  was  rejected  at  the  time, 
to  a  German  Postal  Congress  in  1865.  attrib,  1897  M'esint. 
Gaz.  22  Feb.  3  /2  Having  adopted  the  custom  of  book -reten- 
tion by  the  post-card  system.  1899  Ibid.  19  Aug.  8/1  They 
have  supplied  the  market  with  a  postcard  album. 


POST-COACH. 

Post-caroohe,  to  -carrier:  see  POST  **.*  u. 

Post-cart  (p0«'st|kajt).  (f.  POST  sb?  + 
CAUT  j/<.]  A  can  in  which  local  mails  are  carried. 
Also  attrib. 

1826  Miss  MITFORD  1',/lage  Ser.  u.  (1863)  943  Here  is  the 
post-cart  coming  up  the  road  at  its  most  respectable  rumble. 
1884  lHanch.  Exam.  29  Nov.  4/6  The  trains  are  all  late, 
and  the  postcarts  do  not  reach  their  destinations.  1889 
BARBIE  ll'indmv  in  Thrums  151  Jamie  was  to.  .come  on  to 
Thrums  from  Tilliedrum  in  the  post-cart.  1906  Westm. 
Gat.  5  Apr.  7/1  An  important  post-cart  service  runs  via 
Greytown  ana  Middle  Drift  into  the  native  territories. 

Fostcava  (po"st|kr'-va).  Anat.  [f.  POST-  A.  2 
+  CAVA  for  vena  cava.]  The  inferior  vena  cava  : 
so  called  as  being  behind  or  posterior  in  animals 
generally.  Hence  Poatca-val  a. 

1866  [see  PRECAVAL).   1881  WILDER  &  CMS  Anal.  Ttchnol. 
331  By  Owen  the  two  are  designated  as  the  postca-al  and 
prxcaval  veins...  We  have  ventured  to  omit  the  vtna  and 
to  designate  them  as  simp\y  fraecava  and  postcava. 

Poat-cedar  :  see  POST  sb.1  9.  Fostcentral, 
-cephalic,  -cerebellar,  -cerebral:  POST-  B.  2. 

Post-chaise  (rwu-stipz),  j*.  M&o  colloq.  post- 
chay,  -shay,  PO'CHAISE,  POCHAT.  [f.  POST  si.'*  + 
CHAISE.]  A  travelling  carriage,  either  hired  from 
stage  to  stage,  or  drawn  by  horses  so  hired  :  used 
in  the  iSth  and  earlier  half  of  the  19111  century. 

In  England  usually  having  a  closed  body,  seated  for  from 
two  to  (our  persons,  the  driver  or  postilion  riding  on  one  of 
the  horses. 

171*  Land.  Caz.  No.  5037/5  The  Earl  of  Strafford  arrived 
here  in  a  Post-Chaise.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  1. 
221  There  is  scarce  any  other  way  of  travelling  from  Geneva 
to  Italy  than  in  post-chaises  which  will  hold  two  persons, 
with  a  covering  over  head,  and  room  for  two  trunks  behind  : 
they  have  but  two  wheels.  1757  F.  GREVILLE  Maxims, 
Char.  <y  Refl.  19  He  was  told  of  the  late  invention  of  post- 
chays,  of  their  great  expedition,  conveniency  and  cheapness. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shof  xlvii.  Kit's  mother  and  the 
single  gentleman,  .  .  speeding  onward  in  the  post-chaise-and- 
four.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  ^  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century..  communication  between  the 
smaller  towns  was  by  post  .chaises  ..  for  the  wealthy. 

attrib.  1763  STONE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  107  Cases  where 
the  patient..  caught  cold,  as  a  post-chaise  boy  did.  1794 
W.  FELTON  Carriages  I.  8  A  Chariot  or  Post-Chaise  body. 
These  bodies  differ  not  in  the  least.  .  .  By  the  addition  of  a 
coach-box  to  the  carriage-part,  they  are  called  Chariots. 

Hence  Post-chaise  v.,  colloq.,  intr.  to  travel  by 
post-chaise;  trans,  to  convey  in  or  carry  off  in 
a  post-chaise,  ran. 

1854  THACKERAY  Newcontes  xv,  The  Colonel  delighted  in 
post-chaising  —  the  rapid  transit  through  the  country  amused 
him,  and  cheered  his  spirits.  1871  [see  PO'CHAISE]. 

Fo8t-cllATiot.  [f.  POST  sb.z  +  CHARIOT.] 
A  chariot  for  travelling  post  ;  spec,  a  light  four- 
wheeled  carriage  of  the  i8th  and  early  igth  c., 
differing  from  a  post-chaise  in  having  a  driver's 
seat  in  front. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  MarcelLyis  Messala  ..  mounted  her 
into  a  swift  post-chariot,  and  with  a  maine  pace  rode  away. 
1741-70  ELIZ.  CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  423  Miss  Deane  got  into 
a  post-chariot  at  Canterbury.  176*  GOI.DSM.  Nash  40  He 
usually  travelled  to  Tunbridge,  in  a  post  chariot  and  six 

reys,  with  out-riders.    z8a8  PLANCHE  Descent  Danube  69 

he  sight  of  a  post-chariot  whirling  along. 

Post-choreic.-ohoroid  :  see  POST-  B.  i,  A.  2  b. 

Post-cla'Bsic  a.   =  next.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Post-cla  ssical,  a.  [f.  POST-  B.  i  +  CLASSI- 
CAL.] Occurring  or  existing  subsequent  to  the 
classical  period  of  any  language,  literature,  or  art  ; 
spec,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

1867  DEUTSCH  Rent.  (1874)  i  The  classical  and  postclassical 
materials  that  lie  scattered  through  it  [the  Talmud).    1898 
Daily  News  12  Nov.  4/5  All  this,  .suggests  that  gypsies, 
whatever  their  origin,  were  post-classical  immigrants  from 
India  into  Europe  by  way  of  the  Levant. 

So  Post-cla  ssiclsm,  a  grammatical  or  ortho- 
graphical form  of  the  post-classical  period. 

1906  Academy  7  Apr.  331/1  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
post-classicism  in  the  treatise  is  the  appeal  to  the  reader,  as 
in  6iayj'u>0i  oirwt,  '  observe  how  ',  in  p.  29. 

Fostcla'vicle.  Anat.  and  Zool.  [f.  POST- 
A.  a  b.]  The  posterior  bone  of  the  scapular  arch 
of  some  fishes. 

1888  ROLLESTON&  JACKSON  Anint.  Life  ^  The  Ganoidei 
and  Teleostei  have  investing  bones  known  as  supra  clavicle, 
clavicle,  inter-clavicle,  and  post-clavicle,  all  derived  ap- 
parently from  the  skin  and  lining  membrane  of  the  branchial 
cavity,  and  present  in  none  of  the  higher  Vertebrata. 

So  Foctclavi-cnlaz  a.,  situated  behind  the 
clavicle  ;  pertaining  to  the  postclavicle. 

1870  ROLLESTON  A  trim.  Life  44  The  clavicle  overlaps  a 
postclavicular  bar. 

Postclitellian  (-klaite-lian),  a.  (so.)  Zool. 
[f.  POST-  B.  2  +  CUTBLL-UM  +  -IAN.]  Belonging 
to  that  division  of  earthworms  in  which  the  male 
genital  apertures  are  situated  behind  the  clitellum 
or  thickened  band.  b.  sb.  An  earthworm  of  this 
division. 

[1888  ROU.ESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  207.)  1888  [see 
INTRACLITELLIANJ. 

Post-coach  (p<?«-st,kOTtJ).  [f.  POST  sb?  + 
COACH  s/>.]  A  stage-coach  used  for  carrying  mails, 
a  mail-coach  ;  a  stage-coach  generally. 

1673  LaudrrJale  Papers  (Camdcn)  So  The  D.  Hamilton 
and  the  E.  of  Tweedale.  .goe  in  coch  to  Belford,  from  thence 
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POST-COMMON. 

on  horsback  to  York,  and  from  thence  by  the  post-coch 
to  London.  1685  Royal  Proclam.  7  Sept.  in  Land.  Can. 
No  2068/1  That  they  presume  not  to  set  up  any  Foot-Post, 
Horse-Post,  Post  or  Stage-Coach.  1787  Hist.  Europe  ii.  in 


journey  to  Bath  in  a  single  day.    1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect. 
xxxiii,  We  got  into  our  post-coach  and  drove  away. 

Postcolumellar,  -eomitial:  see  POST-  B.  2,  i. 

t  Post-CO'mmon.  Obs.  [Altered  from  med.L. 
postcoinmiinio :  see  next,  and  cf.  COMMON  uM  4, 
v.  8.]  =  POST-COMMUNION. 

01380  St.  Bernardino  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878) 
59  God .  .enspired  him  of  an  orisoun,  To  seyn  at  his  post- 
comoun.     Aftur  be  post-comoun  was  i-songe  He  chaunged 
his  orisoun.    £1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  f,  L.  Poems  (1866)  91  When    j 
be  preste  hath  don  his  masse, ..  A-nobur  oryson  he  moste 
say,..pe  'post  comen'  men  don  hit  calle.    1493  Festivall    \ 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  33  The  postcomyn  is  not  sayd  [on  Easter    i 
eve],      1683  tr.  Romish  Mass-bk.  96  After  the  Canon  and    J 
Communion    then    followeth   the   post-common   with    the    ' 
Collects. 

Postcommunicant :  see  POST-  A.  2  a. 

Post-commu'iiion,  sb.  (a.)  [ad.  med.L. 
posUommiinio,  -on-em  ;  cf.  F.  poslcommunion  (OF. 
also pocumenion,  1287  in  Godef.);  see  POST-  B.  I  c 
and  COMMUNION.]  The  or  a  part  of  the  eucharistic 
office  which  follows  the  act  of  communion. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  442  b/i  After  the  preest  sayth  the 
postcommunyon  whiche  is  so  named  . .  for  thys  that  it  is 
sayd  after  the  preest  hath  receyued  the  precyous  sacra* 
mente  of  the  aulter.     1548-9  Bk.  Cant.  Prayer,  Communion 
(Rubric),  Then  shall  the  Clarkes  syng  the  post  Communion. 
1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  241  The  last  is  the  Post- 
Communion,  or,  Thanksgiving,  which  with  us  is  nothing 
but  that  holy  Hymn  [Gloria  in  Excelsis].     1853  DALE  tr.    i 
Baldeschfs  Ceremonial  128  At  the  Post-Communion  the 
Bishop  again  goes  to  the  faldstool.     190*   Westm.  Gaz.    \ 
ii  Aug.  5/2  The  Post-Communion  was  said  by  the  Arch-    ^ 
bishop  and  the  '  Gloria  in  Excelsis  '  was  sung  by  the  choir    i 
to  music  by  Sir  John  Stainer. 

B.  adj.  Succeeding  or  following  the  act  of 
communion  ;  used  after  communion. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.,  A  post-communion  collect.  Mod. 
The  post-communion  address  in  Presbyterian  churches. 

Post-connubial  to  -cosmic:  see  POST-  B.  i. 

Postcostal  (po»st,k?-stal),  a.  [f.  POST-  B.  2  + 
L.  costa,  after  COSTAL.]  Behind  a  rib ;  spec,  in 
Entom.  situated  next  behind  the  costal  vein  or 
nervure  of  the  wing. 

i8«6  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entpmol.  III.  xxxv.  608  The  Inter, 
mediate  Area  is  that  which  lies  between  the  postcostal  or 
mediastinal  nervure  and  the  anal  fold  of  the  wing,  1836-9 
Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  027/1  The  second  longitudinal 
nervure  is  the  post-costal.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Post- 
costal,  behind  a  rib. 

Postcoxal,  -cruciate,  -cubital:  see  POST- 
B.  2.  Postcribrate :  see  POST-  A.  i. 

Post-date  (poi-st|d/'t),  sb.  [f.  POST-  A.  I  b  + 
DATE  sb.2  So  F.  postdate,  obs.  postidate .]  A  date 
affixed  to  a  document,  or  assigned  to  an  event,  later 
than  the  actual  date. 

1611  COTGR.,  Postidate,  a  Post-date.  1701  H.  WANLEV  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1997  The  Reason  of  these  Post-Dates 
was,  because,  .a  Book  was  by  how  much  the  Newer,  by  so 
much  the  more  Valuable. 

Post-date  (po"st|d?'t),  v.  [f.  POST-  A.  i  a  + 
DATEZ*.  So  mod.F.  postdater  (1752  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.);  formerly  poslidater  (1549  in  Littre).] 
trans.  To  affix  or  assign  a  later  than  the  actual 
date  to  (a  document,  book,  event,  etc.). 

1624  DONNE  Devotions  Medit.  ix.  (ed.  2)  199  This  were  to 
antidate,  or  to  postdate  their  Consultation,  not  to  giue    [ 
Phisicke.     1679  C.   NESSE  Antichrist  203  Our  own  apt- 
ness to  antedate  promises,  and  to  postdate  threatnings. 
1701  H.  WANLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1997  Other  Books    \ 
are  Post-dated  that  they  might  be  accounted  New.     1809    ! 
R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  17  Knowing  the  same  [bill]  to 
be  post-dated.    1891  C.  LOWE  in  igtA  Cent.  Dec.  861  Many 
of  the  Berlin  newspapers  which  are  published  in  the  evening 
are  post-dated  by  a  day.   [So  with  the  French  daily  papers.] 

Hence  Fost-da-ted  ppl.  a. 

1622  DONNE  Serm.  cxii.  (ed.  Alford)  IV.  571  Prophecy 
is  but  antedated  Gospel,  and  Gospel  is  but  post-dated 
Prophecy.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  i.  iii.  16  A  case  more 
frequent  than  that  of  post-dated  genius.  1866  CRUMP 
Banking  iv.  89  Post-dated  cheques,  i.  e.  cheques  bearing 
date  subsequent  to  the  actual  drawing,  are  illegal  [legal 
since  1882]. 

Po'St-day.  [f.  POST  sb*  +  DAY  sl>.]  The  day 
on  which  the  post  or  mail  is  due  or  departs. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  II.  I.  107  Every  Post-day  they 
send  them  whole  dozens  of  Pacquets  of  Letters.  1679  HAR- 
WELL in  Jenison  Popish  Plot  27,  I  Have  expected  to  hear 
from  you  these  three  or  four  post-days  past.  1803  MARY 
CHARLTON  Wife  ft  Mistress  IV.  215  Mrs.  Aubrey,,  .recol- 
lecting that  it  was  foreign  post-day,  very  wisely  resolved  to 
return  home  immediately,  and  write  to  her  husband.  1890 

1  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1801)  329  This  particular 

morning  happened  to  be  that  of  the  bi-weekly  post-day. 

Poatdental,  -digital :  see  POST-  B.  2.  Post- 
destination,  -determined:  see  POST-  A.  i. 
Post-diastolic,  -dicrotic:  see  POST-  B.  i. 

Post-dilu- vial,  a,  [f.  as  next  +  -AL.]  a.  Geol. 
Posterior  to  the  diluvial  or  drift  period,  b.  gen.  = 
POST-DILUVIAN. 

18*3  BUCKLANU  Reliq.  Diluv.  190  The  diluvial  and  post- 
diluvial formations  I  am  now  speaking  of.  1884  J.  FAIT 
Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  194  The  postdiluvial  period  presents 
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man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  and  the  retributive  consequences. 

Post-diluvian  (p<>»st|dil'*7'vian),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  POST-  B.  i  +  L.  diluvi-um  a  deluge  +  -AN. 
So  F. postdiluvien  adj.  (Littre').] 

A.  adj.  Existing  or  occurring  after  the  Flood  or 
Noachian  deluge. 

1680  LAWSON  Mile  into  Treasury  9  The  Ante-diluvian  and 
Post-diluvian  Patriarchs,  that  is,  the  Fathers  that  lived 
before  and  after  the  Flood.  1759  WESLEY  Wkt.  (1872)  II. 
406  Nothing  on  the  postdiluvian  earth  could  be  more 
pleasant  than  the  road  from  hence.  1807  G.  CHALMERS 
Caledonia  I.  I.  i.  15  The  pristine  ages  of  the  post-diluvian 
world.  1877  DAWSON  Orig.  Worldxiu.  285, 1  have  referred 
above  only  to  the  question  of  historic  or  postdiluvian  man. 

B.  sb.  One  who  lived,  or  lives,  after  the  Flood. 
1684  T.  BURNET  Tli.  Earth  I.  221  If  they  allow  the  post- 

diluvians  to  have  Hv'd  six  hundred . .  years,  that  being  clearly 
beyond  the  standard  of  our  lives.  1710  STEELE  Tatltr 
No.  264  F  5  Methusalem  might  be  half  an  Hour  in  telling 
what  a  Clock  it  was  ;  but  as  for  us  Postdiluvians,  we  ought 
to  do  every  Thing  in  Hast.  1830  JAS.  DOUGLAS  Truths 
Relig.  iii.  (1832)  140  The  history  of  the  first  postdiluvians 
has  indeed  passed  away. 

t  Post-disseisin  (p»ust|disrzin).  Old  Law. 
[f.  POST-  A.  i  b  +  DISSEISIN.]  A  second  or  sub- 
sequent disseisin;  also,  a  writ  that  lay  for  him 
who  had  a  second  time  been  disseised  of  his  lands 
and  tenements  by  one  from  whom  he  had  recovered 
them  by  novel  disseisin. 

[1308-9  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  276/1  Le  dit  Henry  porta  bref 
nostre  Seignur  le  Roi  qe  ore  est  de  postdisseisine  vers  le  dit 
Johan.]  1535  tr.  Natura  Brwium  (1544)  128  Yf  he  be  put 
out  of  the  same  tenementes  by  the  same  person  agaynst 
whom  he  hath  recouered  then  he  shal  haueapost  disseyson, 
and  a  reddisseyson.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Post  disseisin. . 
is  a  writ  giuen  by  the  statute  of  West.  2.  cap.  26.  and  lyeth 
for  him  that  haumg  recouered  lands  or  tenements  by  (pry. 
cipe  quod  reddat)  vpon  default,  or  reddition,  is  againe  dis- 
seised by  the  former  disseisour.  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

So  f  Post-dissei'sor,  one  who  a  second  time 
disseises  another  of  his  lands. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  I.  Ixix.  (1739)  183  Redis- 
seisors  and  Postdisseisors  found  upon  verdict  before  the 
Sheriff,  Coroners,  and  Knights,  shall  be  imprisoned.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Cemm  III.  x.  188  He  shall  have  a  writ  of 
post-disseisin  against  him  ;  which  subjects  the  post-disseisor 
to  the  same  penalties  as  a  re-disseisor. 

II  Postdcvrsoluin,  -nhim.  Entom.  [mod.L. 
f.  POST-  B.  a  +  *dorsulum,  dim.  of  dorsam  back.] 
'  The  middle-piece  between  the  mesophragm  and 
the  postscutellum '  (Kirby  and  Spence). 

1826  KIRBY  &  ST.  Entonwl.  III.  xxxv.  570  The  first 
external  piece  of  the  metathorax  is  the  postdorsolum. 

Post-drill,  -driver :  see  POST  sb.^  9,  sb.2  12. 

Poste,  obs.  f.  POST  ;  var.  PODSTIE  06s. 

II  Postea  (fw»-stz'|a).  Law.  [L.  postea  after- 
wards, lit. '  after  those  things ' ;  being  the  first  word 
of  the  usual  beginning  of  the  record.]  That  part 
of  the  record  of  a  civil  process  which  sets  forth  the 
proceedings  at  the  trial  and  the  verdict  given. 

1596  BACON  Max.  ff  Use  Com.  Lav)  n.  i.  (1635)  21  Against 
the  day  they  should  have  appeared  above,  to  returne  the 
verdict  read  in  the  Court  above,  which  returne  is  called  a 
Postea.  a  i6«7  FLETCHER  Wife  for  Month  v.  ii,  Sub-pcenas 
and  postcas.  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4508/3  A  Postea,  or 
Record  of  Nisi  Prius,  between  Morris,  Plaintiff,  and  Jordan, 
Defendant,  was . .  delivered  by  mistake . .  to  a  Person  who 
had  no  Right  to  receive  it.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comin.  III. 
xxiv.  386  Whatever,  in  short,  is  done  subsequent  to  the 
joining  of  issue  and  awarding  the  trial,  it  is  entered  on 
record,  and  is  called  a  postea.  1829  BENTHAM  Justice  fy  Cod. 
Petit.  154  Clerk  of  the  common  bails,  posteas,  and  estreats. 

Posted  (pasted),  a.  [f.  POST  rf.1  +  -ED  2.] 
Furnished  with  or  having  posts.  Also  in  comb., 
as  four-posted  (see  FOUR  C.  2). 

1571  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc,)  412  This  shop,  .is 
made  like  the  terrace,  fair  railed  and  posted,  fit  for  men  to 
stand  upon  in  any  triumph  or  shew.  1614  Inv.  in  Trans. 
Cnmb.  f,  West.  Arch.  Soc.  III.  115  One  posted  bedd  with 
teaster  and  curtaines.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  17  Nov.  2/2 
A  good  and  substantial  wind  corn  posted  mill.  1828  Life 
Planter  Jamaica  35  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  table  and 
a  chair,  with  a  posted  bed. 

Po'Sted,  ///.  a.1     [f.  POST  z;.l  +  -ED  1.] 

T 1.  Sent  or  gone  away  quickly  like  a  post ;  de- 
parted quickly.  Obs. 

1601  MUNDAY  tr.  Palmerin  of  Eng.  I.  i,  To  recount  thy 
posted  pleasure  and  also  to  thmke  on  thy  present  ensuing 
paine. 

2.  Carried  by  or  sent  through  the  post ;  placed 
in  a  post-office  letter-box  for  dispatch. 

1845  M'CULLOCH  Taxation  n.  vii.  (1852)  318  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  posted  letters. 

3.  Entered  in  a  ledger  or  account-book. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  268  Full-points  serve.. to 
lead  and  to  connect  the  posted  Article  with  its  contingent 
valuation. 

Fo-sted,  ///.  «.2    [f.  POST  » .2  +  -ED  i.]    Cut 

into  the  form  of  a  post ;  '  squared ' :  see  POST  z>.2  i. 
Fo-sted, ///.  o.s    [f.  POST  v.3  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Set  in  position,  stationed,  arranged. 

1706  Instr.  ff  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  144  The  point  where 
the  head  of  a  column  enters  an  alignement,  and  which  is 
marked  by  a  posted  person.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II. 
190  We  drove  under  some  posted  field-batteries  into  Basle. 

2.  Pasted  or  fixed  up  in  a  prominent  place,  as 
a  public  notice. 

1897  Daily  News  8  June  3/3  The  posted  announcement 
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that  the '  jumping  competitions  would  begin  at  three  o'clock ' 
brought  numbers  on  to  the  grassy  banks.  1898  Ibid.  10  May 
6/6  The  posted  certificate  at  the  booking-office  [of  the  Al- 
hambra] . .  ordered  the  dancer  complete  rest  '  for  her  voice '. 

Postee,  variant  of  POUSTIE  Obs. ,  power. 

II  Postee'n,  postrn.  Also  erron.  poshteen, 
-tin.  [I'ers.  ^^-,»j  postin  leathern,  f.  Ci»~iO 
post  skin,  hide.]  '  An  Afghan  leathern  pelisse, 
generally  of  sheepskin  with  the  fleece  on '  (Yule). 

1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  II.  59  At  that 
season,  they  also  wear  brown  and  grey  woollen  great  coats, 
and  posteens.  1862  Punjab  Trade  Rep.  65  (Y.)  Otter  skins 
from  the  Hills  and  Kashmir,  worn  as  PostTns  by  the  Yar- 
kandis.  1881  MBS.  B.  M.  CROKER  Proper  Pride  II.  ii.  25 
The  head-man  of  [an  Afghan]  village,  in  a  richly-embroidered 
poshteen.  1904  Blue  bk.  Papers  relating  to  Thibet,  We 
would  recommend  that  both  escort  and  support  should  have 
clothing  on  winter  scale  with  poshtins  for  sentries. 

tPostel1.  Obs.  Also  2-4  postle,  7  postil. 
[a.  OF./0.rte/(ii6o-74in  Godef.  Camp/.},  mod. F. 
poteau  post,  dim.  of  OF.  post :  see  POST  j/;.1  and 
-EL2.]  A  door-post,  gate-post. 

CH7S  Lamb.  Horn.  127  pa  postles  and  bet  ouerslaht  of 
ure  huse.  <  1205  LAV.  1316  pa  comen  heo  to  ban  bunnen 
ba  Hercules  makede  mid  muchele  his  strengcSe  bat  weoren 
postles  longe  of  marmon  stane  stronge.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
14980  Bunden  bat  bai  soght  bis  ass  pai  fand  hi  a  postel. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvl.  54  pe  powere  of  bis  postes 
[MS.  C.  postles].  a  1631  DONNE  Serin,  cvii.  (ed.  Alford) 
IV.  459  The  Blood  of  that  Lamb  is  not  sprinkled  upon  the 
Postils  of  that  door. 

t  Postel  2.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  posterle,  potdle 
(1355,  1419  in  Godef.  Coinpl.~) :— late  L.  posterula 
POSTEKN.]  A  postern  or  small  gate. 

c  1400  Cursor  M.  7675  (Cott.)  Bot  micol  vte  bi  night  him 
lete,  Vte  at  a  priue  dern  postel  [Gfftl.  &  Trin.  posterne]. 

Postern,  -e,  variants  of  POSTUME  Obs.    Post- 
embryonal,  -embryonic :  see  POST-  B.  i. 
Po  st  e'ntry,  po'st-entry.  [POST-  A.  i  b.] 

1.  A  subsequent  or  late  entry. 

1888  Pall  Mall  C.  31  May  10/2  The  entries,  .show.. a 
decrease  on  last  year's  total  of  122,  which  may  possibly  be 
made  up  yet  by  post  entries.  1888  Daily  News  9  July  5/8 
Post  entries  have  brought  the  number  of  probable  competi- 
tors up  to  something  more  than  the  average. 

2.  spec.  a.  An  additional  or  supplemental  entry, 
in  the  manifest  of  a  vessel,  of  an  item  or  items  of 
dutiable  merchandise  omitted  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  vessel   at  the  custom-house.    The 
warrant  issued  on  this  is  a  Post-warrant. 

1662  Order  Ho.  Comnt.  as  to  Customs  (1663)  14  Post* 
Entries  Inward  to  passe  without  Fee  under  five  shillings. 
1725  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6433/1  They.. have  been .. permitted 
to  make  Post-Entries  thereof  with  the  Officer  of  Excise. 
1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  18  When  the  Post 
Warrant  is  received,  the  date  and  number  of  each  Post 
Entry  must  be  inserted.  1831-51  M«CULLOCH  Diet.  Comm. 
1047  When  goods  are  weighed  or  measured,  and  the  mer- 
chant has  got  an  account  thereof  at  the  Custom-house,  and 
finds  his  entry,  already  made,  too  small,  he  must  make  a  post 
or  additional  entry  for  the  surplusage,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first  was  done..  .A  merchant  is  always  in  time,  prior 
I  to  the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  to  make  his  post. 
b.  A  subsequent  entry  in  book-keeping. 
1798  BAY  Amer.  Lam  Rep.  (1809)  I.  33  No  entry  was 
made.. except  a  post  entry,  some  time  afterwards.  1847 
WEBSTER,  Post-entry.  .2.  In  book-keeping,  an  additional  or 
subsequent  entry. 

Foster J  (p#»-st3i).    [f.  POST  z-.i  +  -KB1.] 

1.  One  who  travels  'post',  expeditiously,  or 
f  swiftly.  Alsoyff.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  33  The  weyward  Sisters,  hand 
in  hand,  Posters  of  the  Sea  and  Land,  Thus  doe  gpe,  about, 
about.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  in.  vi.  xxxvni,  At  this, 
Goltho  alights  as  swiftly  post  As  Posters  mount.  1816 
KEATINGE  Trav.  I.  Pref.  9  A  poster  of  roads  will  write 
rapidly ;  a  sick  man  querulously  [etc.],  a  1843  HOOD  Lament 
of  Toby  i,  O  heavy  day  !  O  day  of  woe  !  To  misery  a  poster. 

1 2.  A  messenger,  a  carrier  of  news.  Obs. 

1605  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  606  The  noble 
poster  of  newis  athort  the  world. 

3.  A  post-horse. 

1817  T.  L.  PEACOCK  McKncoiirt  iii,  Mr.  Hippy's  travel- 
ling  chariot  was  rattled  up  to  the  door  by  four  high-mettl 
posters  from  the  nearest  inn.     1849  THACKERAY  Pendenms 
xv.  There  were  no  cattle,  save  the  single  old  pair  of  posters. 

4.  One  who  posts  a  letter. 

1884  Manch.  Exam,  n  June  5/4  It  will  be  the  dutv  of 
the  officer  in  attendance  to  stamp  the  form  with  the  office 
stamp,  and  hand  it  back  to  the  poster. 

Poster2  (po«-st3j).    [i.  POST  z>.2  -r  -KB'.] 

1.  One  who  posts  or  sticks  up  bills ;  a  bill-poster. 
1864  [see  bill-poster,  BILL  si.'  ii]. 

2.  A  placard  posted  or  displayed  in  a  public 
place  as  an  announcement  or  advertisement. 

Pictorial  or  ficlure  poster,  a  placard  consisting  mainly 
of  a  picture  or  illustration. 

1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxx,  We'll  have  posters  out 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  1861  lllustr.  Land.  News 
6  July  3/3  A  most  seditious  '  poster '  with  which  all  tne 
walls.. were  placarded.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells  yiu, 
The  poster,  scarlet  letters  on  a  white  ground,  was  effective. 
1901  Westm.  Gaz.  a  June  2/3  By  his  cartoon  for  a  poster, 
•  The  Woman  in  White  ',  one  of  his  biographers  states  that 
he  [Fred.  Walker]  may  be  said  to  have  started  the  fashion 
of  artistic  advertising  in  this  country. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.,    as  poster  artist,    clotli, 
-collector,  -designer,  -hoarding,  -making,  -pilfering; 
poster-like  adj. ;   poster-maniac,   one   who  has  a 
mania  for  collecting  posters. 


POSTE  RESTANTE. 

1895  Chap-Book  III.  471  For  the  benefit  of  Poster  Col- 
lectors a  special  edition  of  fifty  conies  has  been  printed  on 
Japan  paper.  1895  Standard  23  Nov.  5/1  There  exist  two 
or  three  catalogues  raisoittds  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  postcrmaniac.  1895  1'all  Mall  G.  16  Dec.  8/1  An 
exquisitely  clever  and  amusing  design,  that  would  take  the 
blue  ribbon,  judged  by  the  points  of  artistic  poster-making. 
1896  Daily  Nnvs  28  Nov.  o/i  Portraits  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing poster  artists,  with  selections  from  their  works.  1899 
wtstm.  Gas.  u  Mar.  2/1  It  is  said.. that  the  new  custom 
of  poster-collecting  causes  persons  to  strip  these  designs 
from  the  walls  when  opportunity  offers.  1906  Atkcnzum 
9  June  710/1  Whose  work  amongst  that  of  our  own  painters 
seemed  somewhat  abrupt  and  posterlike. 
II  Poste  restante  (postiresta-nt).  [l-r.,  -  re- 
maining (at  the)  post  office.]  A  direction  written 
upon  a  letter  which  is  to  remain  at  the  post  office 
till  called  for;  in  English  use,  transferred  to  the 
department  in  a  post  office  in  which  letters  for 
travellers  or  visitors  are  kept  till  applied  for. 

1768  SARAH  OSBORN  Pol.  n  Soc.  Lett.  9  Feb.  (1890)  181 
Your  brother's  letter  to  you  Postrestant  at  Turin  will 
acquaint  you  of  his  success.  1777  in  Jesse  Geo.  Selwyn  ff 
Contemp.  (1844)  III.  230  You  will  address  your  answer  to 
this  to  Paris,  Poite  Restante.  1816  BYRON  Let.  to  Moore 
p  Dec.,  Direct  to  me  here,/<«te  restante.  1822  W.  IRVING 
in  Life  ft  Lett.  (1864)  II.  131  Do  write  to  me,  and  direct  your 
letters  '  paste  restante,  Dresden '.  1844  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett. 
(1889)  I.  129  As  you  give  me  no  particular  direction,  I  wrote 
to  you  at  the  Poste  Restante  there  [Florence].  1880  Brit. 
Postal  Guide  92  There  is  a  Poste  Restante  both  at  the 
General  Post  Office  St.  Martin's. le. Grand,  and  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Post  Office,  where  letters  '  to  be  called  for  ' 
can  be  obtained  between  the  hours  of  9  A.M.  and  5  P.M. 
t  Posterga-neous,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L. 
postergdne-us  (Coelius  Anrel.)  (i. post  tergum  behind 
the  back)  -f  -ous.] 

1656  BLOCNT  Glossogr.,  Posterganeous.. belonging  to  the 
backside  or  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

Posterial  (ppsti»Tial),  a.    rare,     [irreg.  f.  L. 
poster-us  coming  after  or  behind  +  -IAL.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  hinder  parts  or  posteriors. 


of  delicate  taste  to  adopt  the  posteri.il  luxuriance  of  a 
Hottentot. 

2.  Turned  towards  the  hinder  side. 

1866  TATE  Brit.  Mttllusks  iv.  205  The  apex  is  posterial 
and  sinistral. 

Posterior  (ppsti»Tiw),  a.  and  sb.  (adv.)  Also 
6-8  -our.  [a.  L.  posterior,  compar.  of  poster-us 
or  poster  coming  after,  following,  future,  f.  post 
prep.,  after.  Perh.  repr.  AF.  *posteriour  —  F. 
postlrieur  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.-Dann.).] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Later,  subsequent  in  time  ;  opposed  to  prior. 
1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1308/2  The  posteriour 

Greekes  saye,  that  Chryste  dydde  not  eate  his  Paschall 
lambe  in  the  daye  appoynted  by  the  lawe.  1653  LD.  VAUX 
tr.  Cotieau's  St.  Paul  A  ij,  The  swelling  criticismes,  or  vaine 
Philosophy  of  posteriour  writers.  1756-8*  J.  WARTON  Ess. 
Pope  (ed.  4)  I.  lii.  125  The  precepts  of  the  art  of  poesy  were 
posterior  to  practise.  1790  PALEY  Hora  Paul.  Rom.  ii.  16 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  posterior  even  to  the  second 
Epistte  to  the  Corinthians.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III. 
68  Proofs  of  the  posterior  origin  of  the  lava.  1884  D.  HUNTER 
tr.  Reuss's  Hist.  Canon  i.  3  Found  only  in  the  literature 
posterior  to  the  exile, 

2.  Coming  after  in  a  series  or  order. 

1616  BACON  Sylya  §  115  So  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the 
anteriour  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as  the  posteriour  cometh 
on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  never  so  great,  or 
swift.  1851  NICHOL  Archil.  Heav.  286  While  Man., 
believes,  .often  that  the  line  is  straight — seeing  neither  its 
anterior  nor  its  posterior  convolutions. 

3.  Hinder ;  situated  behind,  or  farther  back  than 
something  else.     Opposed  to  anterior. 

Especially  frequent  in  Anatomy  in  reference  to  the  hinder 
of  two  organs  or  parts. 

1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  n.  52  The  belly  of  one  ioyned  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  other.  1741  MONRO  A  not.  Nerves 
(ed.  3}  47  The  posterior  clinoid  Processes  of  the  sphenoid 
Bone.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  90  Two  bags,  situated 
in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics 
xxxv.  288  The  two  parts  into  which  the  iris  divides  the  eye 
are  called  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  chambers.  1868 
DUNCAN  tr.  Figuier's  Insect  W.  Introd.  7  The  legs  are 
called  anterior,  posterior,  and  intermediate. 

B.  sb.  \.  pi.  Those  who  come  after;  descendants, 
posterity  ;  rarely  sing,  a  descendant. 

»S34  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1309/2  When  I  speake 
of  the  churche  of  Grece  in  this  errour :  I  speake  but  of  the 
posteriours.  1560  Gooiili  Hist.  Lucres  i,  Eitrialus  (1567) 
G  iv,  Hys  posteriars  shall  shewe  for  theyr  noblenes  a  gylted 


farior.  .And  lineal  postarior  to  Ould  Aysculapius  '.   [Anglo- 
Irish.] 

2.  pi.  The  hinder  parts  of  the  body ;  the  buttocks. 
[After  late  L.  posteriora.] 

1619  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Coitv.  B.  yonson  Wks.  (1711) 
25  A  poor  pedantick  schoolmaster,  sweeping  his  living 
from  the  posteriors  of  little  children,  c  1645  HOWEI.L  Lett. 
('650)  II.  8  You  know  what  answer  the  Fox  gave  the  Ape 
when  he  would  have  borrowed  part  of  his  taile  to  cover  his 
posteriors.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  102 
He  drops  upon  his  Knees  or  Posteriors.  1802  BlNOUT 
Aium  .Biog.  (1813)  I.  70  The  Pigmy  Ape.  ..The  posteriors 
are  naked  and  callous. 

To.  The  hinder  part  or  back  side  (of  anything). 
VOL.  VII. 
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1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  41  He  oft  could 
take  Things  from  th'  Posteriors  of  an  Almanaclce,  Very 
behoofull  to  the  Regimen  Of  health. 

t3.  fl.  The  later  part,  (facetious.}  Obs.  rare-1. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.L.L.  v.  L  94  To  congratulate  the  Prin- 
cessc  at  her  Pauilion,  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which 
the  rude  multitude  call  the  after -noone.    Ibid.  96. 
C.  adv.  Subsequently ;  posteriorly. 

i8a6  G.  S.  FADER  Diffic.  Romanism  (1853)  43  He  wrote 
posterior  to  both  these  Councils.  1830  PUSEY  Hist.  En* 
quiry  IL  153  [He]  wrote  posterior  to  alfthese  authors. 

Posterioric  (wstfoiip'rik),  a,  rare—1,  [f. 
A  POSTERIORI*  -ic.J  Of  a  posteriori  origin.  Hence 
Posterio'rically  adv.,  in  an  a  posteriori  way. 

1895  Athenaeum  7  Dec.  796/1  The  knowledge  acquired 
may  Tie  named  prioric  or  posterioric,  according  as  the  one 
condition  or  the  other  U  distinguished.  /bid.}  A  conclusion 
may  be  prioric  though  drawn  from  premises  obtained 
poster  iorically. 

Fosteriori'stic,  a.  [f.  POSTERIOR  +  -ISTIC.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Aristotle's  two  books  of 
Posterior  Analytics ;  as  posterioristic  doctrine,  a 
doctrine  contained  in  these ;  posterioristic  uni- 
versal :  see  quot.  Opposed  to  PRIOBISTIC.  Hence 
Posteriori*  stically  adv. 

c  1600  Timon  iv.  iii.  (Shaks.  Soc)  6?  Thou  art  moued 
formally,  prioristically  in  the  thing  considered,  not  posterior- 
istically  in  the  manner  of  considering.  1909  Baldwin's 
Diet.  Philos.  II.  740/1  Posterioristic  dictum  de  omni  and 
Posterioristic  universal:  universal  predication  as  defined 
by  Aristotle  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Posterior  Analytics,  where  it  is  defined  as  the  negative  of 
the  particular :. .'  I  call  that  universally  predicated  (de  omni) 
which  is  not  in  something,  in  something  not,  nor  now  is, 
now  is  not '. 

Posteriority  (ppst!»ri|frriti).  [prob.  a.  AF. 
* posteriority^  ad.  med.L.  posteriority  (i3th  c.  in 
Bracton),  f.  L.  posterior  POSTERIOR  :  see  -TTY.  Cf. 
F.  posteriority  (isth  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  The  state  or  qtiality  of  being  later  or  subsequent 
in  time.     Opposed  to  priority. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  HI.  iv,  (Skeat)l.  166  AH  thinges, 
that  been  in  diuers  times,  and  in  diners  places  temporel, 
without  posteriorite  or  priorite,  been  closed  ther  in  per- 
petual! nowe,  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  (1592)  131  By  a 
certeine  maner  and  kinde  of  posteriori  tie.  1683  CAVE 
Ecclesiastici  319  The  Preposition . .  implies . .  a  Posteriority 
in  point  of  time.  17:16  AYLIFPE  Parergon  no  This  Priority 
or  Posteriority  of  Birth  comes  no  less  in  enquiry  to  the 
Ordinary.  1885  SALMON  Introd.  N.  T.  xi.  242  To  establish 
the  posteriority  of  two  of  our  Canonical  Gospels. 
tb.  Law.  See  quot.  1607.  Obs. 

15*3  FITZHEHB.  Surv.  23  b,  If  the  tenaunt  holde  of  two 
lordes  by  knight  seruyce,  of  one  by  priorite  and  of  another 
by  posteryorite  and  dye,  the  lorde  that  the  tenaunt  holdeth 
of  by  priorite  shall  haiie  the  warde  of  the  body,  be  it  heyre 
male  or  heyre  female.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.>  Posteriority 
is  a  word  of  comparison  and  relation  in  tenure,  the  correlatiue 
whereof  is  prioritie.  For  a  man  holding  lands  or  tenements 
of  two  lords,  holdeth  of  his  auncienter  Lord  by  prioritie, 
and  of  his  later  Lord  by  posterioritie. 

2.  Inferiority  in  order,  rank,  or  dignity.  Now  rare. 
1534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.Rec.  Os/W(i88o)  123  That 

the,.Chaunr  and  Schollers  might  be  befor  them..,  and  so 
to  spite  the  said  Mayr  and  Comminaltie  from  their  prioritie 
to  posterioritie.    1644  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  xv. 
146  How  can  a  Society  ^be  imagined  without  order?  and    ! 
how  order  without  priority  and  posteriority?     1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  g  36.  598  There  must  of  necessity    i 
be.  .a  priority  and  posteriority,  .of  dignity  as  well  as  Order 
amongst  them.      1704  NORRIS  ideal  World  \\.  xiii.  571,    \ 
I  mean  that  order  of  priority  or  posteriority,  according  to 
which  this  application  is  to  be  made. 

f3.  The  back,  the  back  parts  of  the  body. 
Obs.  rare*1. 

C*S3*  DEWES  Introd.  Fr,  \\.  CCiij,  Moyses  by  the  graunt 
of  god  dyd  merite  to  se  his  posterioritie  [F.  inertia  deueoir 
sa  posteriority:  cf.  Exod.  xxxiii.  23  mea  Posteriora\  the 
whiche  is  to  vnderstande  his  workes. 


Posteriorly  (ppstioTiaiU),  adv.  [{.  POSTERIOR 
+  -LY  2.] 
1.  In  a  posterior  position  ;  behind ;  to  the  rear. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnil/ememt's  Fr.  Oiintrg.  *  ivb,  The  two 
doe  demonstrate  all  external!  partes,  as  well  anteriorlye  as 
posteriorlye.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surf.  (1771) 
141  Below  the  Armpit,  a  little  posteriorly.  1843  HUM- 
PHREYS Brit.  Moths  9  These  stripes  are  blue  anteriorly,  and 
white  posteriorly.  1875  HOUGHTON  Sketches^  Brit.  Ins.  14 
An  oesophagus  terminating  posteriorly  in  a  widened  cavity. 

•f  2.  At  a  later  time,  subsequently.  Obs. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  163  Rifts  posteriorly  choaked  up. 
1849  in  B.  Gregory  Side  Lights  Confl.  Meth,  457  That 
pledge  was  given ..  posteriorly. 

tPosterioTUlQB,  sb.pl.  Obs.  [L.postcriorum, 
gen.  pi.  (A posterior  later,  hinder,  with  Eng.  pi.  -j.j 

1.  The  Posterior  Analytics  of  Aristotle. 

'593  G.  HARVEV  Piercfs  Safer.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  114  As 
very  a  crab-fish  at  an  Ergo,  as  euer  crawled-ouer  Carters 
Logique,  or  the  Posteriorums  of  lohannes  de  Lapide.  t6s8 
T.  SPENCER  Logick  20  Aristotle  makes  them  these  foure, 
as  wee  may  finiie,  in  the  11.  chapter  of  the  second  booke  of 
his  Posteriorums. 

2.  The  posteriors:  see  POSTERIOR  B.  2.  (ludicrous.) 
1607   R.  QAREW]  tr.  Estienru's  World  of  Wonders  -At 

Shewing  her  posteriorums  which  way  soeuer  she  went. 
1653  UBQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xliv,  My  Lord  Posterior  you 
shall  have  it  upon  your  posteriorums. 

t  Poste-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  | 
foster-us  coming  after,  or  posterior,  -ius  comp. :  see  | 
-ous.]  Subsequent,  posterior. 


POSTERN. 

1671  Mem.  Fratero/Brae  in  Sel.  Biog.  (Wodrow  Soc)  II. 
303  Election  by  the  people  is  posterious  to  this  call  of  God. 

Posterity  (fyste-rlti).  [ME.  posterite,  a.  F. 
posterite*  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad,  L. posteritds 
the  condition  of  coming  after,  after  time,  posterity, 
{.poster-us  coming  after :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  descendants  collectively  of  any  person ; 
all  who  have  proceeded  from  a  common  ancestor. 
Also//,  (obs. :  quot.  1676) ;  also^/fcf.  (quot.  1847). 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  115  pe  monk  asked  of 
be  posterite  of  Edward  and  of  be  successours  of  reignynge. 
c  1450  Mirour  Salttatioun  743  Crist  moght  noght  be  borne 
of  hire  posteritee.  1535  COVERDALK  Job  v.  25  Thy  posterite 
shalbe  as  the  grasse  vpon  the  earth.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  34  They  ioyne  in  manage . .  for  ye  encrease 
of  posteritie.  1676  ALLEN  Address  Nonconf.  188  The  hazard 
we  run  of  exposing  our  posterities  to  lose  the  substance  by 
our  contending  for  circumstance,  a  17*7  NEWTON  Ckronol. 
Amended  \.  (1728)  118  The  Kingdom  of  Argos  became 
divided  among  the  posterity  of  Temenus.  1847  EMERSON 
Refr,  Men,  Plato  p  2  No  wife,  no  children  had  he,  and  the 
thinkers  of  all  civilized  nations  are  his  posterity. 

2.  t  &•  A  later  generation  farith  plural}.  Obs. 
b.  All  succeeding  generations  (collectively). 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxi[ij.  17  His  name  shal  remayne 
vnder  the  sonne  amonge  the  posterites,  which  shat  be 
blessed  thorow  him.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Steidane"s  Comm.  201 
Hys  memoryal  shal  endure  to  the  last  posterytie.  1581 
PETTIE  Gvazto's  Civ.  Conv.  \.  (1586)  Avijb.  Why  should 
not  we  doe  as  much  for  the  posteritie,  as  we  haue  receiued 
of  the  antiquitie?  1594  T.  B.  La  Primttud.  Fr.  Acad.  u. 
29  It  was  necessary  that  some  should  write  thereof  for  their 
good,  as  also  for  the  benefit  of  posteritie.  1606  G.  W[OOD- 
COCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  viu.  39  Their  old  household  Goddes, 
to  which  many  posterities  had  giuen  their  deuotion.  1609 
TOURNF.UR  Funeral  Poem  4  And  that  shall  never  dye  But 
with  it  live  to  all  Posteritie.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Keel.  Hist.  \. 
(1654)  28  Yet  his  learning  is  admired  by  all  Posterities. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  3  PS  The  ocean  and  the  sun  will 
last  our  time,  and  we  may  leave  posterity  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  ix.  284  They  will 
deserve  the  Thanks  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Gratitude  of 
Posterity.  1899  Doily  News  2  May  6/6  '  Posterity  has  done 
nothing  for  us.  Why  should  we  do  anything  for  posterity? ' 
Such  is  the  simple  creed  of  neo-Conservative  finance. 

f  3.   «  POSTERIORITY  i .  Obs.  rare. 

1531  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.)  109  b,  In  god  is  no  acci- 
dental! thynge  nor  priorite  or  posterite,  ne  ony  order  of  tyme. 

Postern  (p^o'staan),  sb.  (a,}  Also  4  postorae, 
5-6  postrene,  -rem,  6  -ron,  -rum,  -rome. 
[ME,  a.  W.  posterne  (Rom.  de  Rose  1160-76; 
mod.F.poterne),  altered  from  QY.posterle :— late  L. 
posterula  a  back  way  (Ammianns  a  400),  a  small 
back  door  or  gate  (S.  Cassian  0450),  in  med.L. 
poster/a,  posterna  (Du  Cange),  dim.  of  poster-us 
that  is  behind.] 

1.  A  back  door ;  a  private  door  ;  any  door  or  gate 
distinct  from  the  main  entrance ;  a  side  way. 

c  iaoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  196/98  pe  Duylc.  .a  scapc<le  a-wey 
bi  one  posterne  stille  liche.  13..  A".  Ait's.  4593  (Bodl.  MS.) 
Darrie  her  whiles  stale  away  By  a  Posterne  [v.r.  postorne] 
a  pryue  way.  c  1440  Generydes  2559  Ther  was  A  postrene 
yssuyng  owt  of  the  Citee.  1513  BRAOSHAW  St.  Werburge  u. 
1350  Closed  at  euery  ende  with  a  sure  post  ron.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  524  At  ane  postrum,  quhairof  rycht  few  tuke 
cuir,  The  kingis  cors  rycht  quyetlie  tha  buir.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rick.  //,  v.  v.  17  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  L'amell  To 
thred  the  posterne  of  a  Needles  eye.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso 
u.  xxix,  And  in  that  window  made  a  postren  wide,  a  1654 
SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  35  The  other  Doors  were  but 
Posterns.  1828  ELMES  Metrop.  Imfrov.  21  The  gate.. is 
in  3  divisions,  a  carriage  way  and  2  posterns  for  foot- 
passengers  divided  by  stone  piers.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  ii.  §  7.  98  She  escaped  in  white  robes  by  a  postern. 
b.  Fortif.  (See  quots.) 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Postern^  in  Fortification, 
is  a  false  Door  usually  made  in  the  Angle  of  the  Flank,  and 
of  the  Curtain,  or  near  the  Orillon  for  private  Sallies.  1879 
Cassell's  Techi.  Educ.  IV.  138^2  When  such  a  tunnel  serves 
as  the  means  of  access  to  the  ditch  and  outworks,  it  is  called 
a  postern. 

2.  fig.  a.  A  way  of  escape  or  of  refuge,    b.  An 
entrance  other  than  the  usual  and  honourable  one  : 
cf.  HACK- DOOR  a.     O.  An  obscure  passage. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin  sSerm.  Tim.  661/1  Nowe  hee  began 
with  lesus  Christe,  to  the  ende  that  he  might  be  a  posterne 
for  vs  all.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Prerog.  Parl.  (1628)  29  For  this 
Maxime  hath  no  posterne,  Potestas  kumana  radicatnr 
volvntatibus  kotninum.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <V  Prof.  St.  in. 
xxv.  229  Others.. not  going  through  the  porch  of  humane 
Arts,  but  entring  into  Divinity  at  the  postern,  have  made 
good  Preachers.  167*  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  {  40  So 
closely  shut  up.  .as  not  to  find  some  escape  by  a  postern  of 
resipiscency.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.  224  Thro'  the  dark 
Postern  of  Time  long  elaps'd,  Led  softly,  by  the  Stillness  of 
the  Night.  1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  427 
Does  dispensation  afford  a  postern  of  escape? 

1 3.  The  latter  or  hinder  part.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  B.  JONSON  in  Coryat  Crudities  Title-p.,  Then  in  the 
Poslerne  of  them  looke.  and  thou  shalt  find  the  Posthurae 
Poems  of  the  Authors  Father.  1616  —  Devil  an  Ass  v.  vi, 
Cast  care  at  thy  posternes ;  and  firke  i'  thy  fetters. 

B.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Placed  at  the  back ;  private, 
side,  inferior,  esp.  in  postern  door  or  gate ;  alsoy&i 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2166  But  passeden  out  priueli  at  £e 
posterne  gate,  c  1400  Gamelyn  590  At  a  posterne  gate 
Gamelyn  out  went.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utopia  ii. 
(1805)  130  A  posternne  doore  on  the  backsyde  into  the 
ga7dyne.  a  1600  HOOKER  Eecl.  Pol.  vi.  v  S  o  By  this 
Bostern-gate  cometh  in  the  whole  mart  of  papal  indulgences. 
1683  CAVE  Eeclesiastid  92  The  Bowels,  and  all  the 
testina.. issued  out  of  the  Postern  passage.  17*0  STRVFE 
Stow's  S*n>.  (1754)  I-  i-  »v-  »5/»  Just  South,  going  down 


POSTERO-. 

divers  stone  Steps,  is  the  excellent  Postern  Spring,  with  an 
iron  Bowl  and  Chain  fastened  to  catch  the  Water.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  v.  xxix,  Wilfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 
Matilda  to  the  postern  door.  1873  HALE  In  His  Name  ix. 
78  Whom  he  had  met  so  unexpectedly  by  the  postern  gate 
of  the  abbey.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III.  283 
A  large  gateway-arch  flanked  by  a  postern-arch. 
b.  fig.  =  '  BACK-DOOB  '  attrib. 

1647  J  B[IRKENHEAD]  Assembly-Man  (1662)  6  Yet  these 
infer'our  postern  Teachers  have  intoxicated  England.  1648 
HERKICK  Helper.,  To  Wean,  A  Postern-bribe  tooke,  or  a 
Forked  Fee. 

Fostero-  (pp'stew),  combining  form  of  Lat. 
foster-us  hind,  hinder,  prefixed  to  adjectives, 
chiefly  forming  anatomical  terms,  in  the  sense  (a) 
'  hinder  and  — ',  as  in  postero-external,  -inferior, 
-interior,  -internal,  -median,  -superior  ;  (6)  on  the 
back  part  of  that  which  is  — ,  as  postero-dorsal, 
on  the  posterior  part  of  that  which  is  dorsal; 
postero-lateral,  placed  at  the  posterior  end  of  a 
lateral  margin  or  part ;  postero-temporal,  behind 
the  post-temporal;  postero-terminal,  ending  that 
which  is  terminal ;  postero-ventral,  placed  back- 
wardly  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  something. 

1847  YOUATT  The  Horse  xvii.  157  It  is  situated  on  the 
postero-external  side  of  the  haunch  and  thigh.  1840  DANA 
Gcol.  (1850)  687  Valves  nearly  flat,  with  a  slight  Sending 
over  the  postero-dorsal  margin.  1852  —  Crust.  I.  29  The 
posterior  portion  of  the  Carapax  consists  of  a  postero-lateral 
region,  and  a  posterior  region.  1854  OWEN  in  Orr'jr  Circ. 
Sc.  I.  Org.  If  at.  197  The  Dase  of  each  neurapophysis  has 
an  antero-internal . . ,  and  a  nostero-mternal  surface.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  74  The  postero-inferior  margin  of  the  malar  is 
strongly  concave.  1899  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  10  The 
postero-median  columns,  or  columns  of  Goll.  Ibid  84  The 
postero-parietal  or  superior  parietal  lobule  [of  the  brain]. 

t  Po'Stery.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  poster-as, 
pi.  posteri :  see  POSTEBIOR.]  =  POSTEBITY. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 248  Perpetuall  frendship 
betwene  the  postery  both,  a  1^560  BECON  Jewel  of  jfoy 
Wks.  II.  22*  b,  They  and  their  postery  were  not  onely 
depriued  of  those  pleasures  and  commodities,.,  but  also 
vtterly  damned  for  their  disobedience.  1565  MS.  Cott.  Calif. 
B.  x.  If.  290  Continuance  of  their  families  and  posteries  to 
enjoy  that  which  otherwise  should  come  to  them. 

Post- eternity,  Postethmpid,  etc. :  see  POST-. 

Post-exilian  (poustiegzHian,  -eks-),  a.  [f. 
POST-  B.  i  +  L.  exilium  EXILE  sb.  +  -AN.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  period  of  Jewish  history  subse- 
quent to  the  Babylonian  exile.  Also  Post- 
exi'lic  a. 

1871  F.  BOLTON  tr.  Delitzsch's  Comm.  Ps.  cxviti.  III.  223 
It  is  without  doubt  a  post-exilic  song.  1877  MARTINEAU  tr. 
Goldzihcr's  Mythol.  ffebr.  ix.  308  The  postexilian  interpre- 
tations occurring  in  that  of  the  Babylonian  Isaiah.  1880 
T.  C.  MURRAY  Origin  $  Growth  Psalms  ii.  46  The  writings 
of  the  post-exilic  period.  1887  £.  JOHNSON  Antigua  Mater 
163  The  ideas.. date  from  post-exilian  times. 

Post-exi'st,  v.  rare.  [f.  POST- A.  I  +  EXIST  z>.] 
intr.  To  exist  after ;  to  live  subsequently. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  37  Anaxagoras  could  not 
but  acknowledge,  that  all  Souls  and  Lives  did  Prae  and 
Post  exist  by  themselves,  as  well  as  those  Corporeal  Forms 
and  Qualities,  in  his  Similar  Atoms. 

So  Post-exi-stence  [after  PILE-EXISTENCE],  exist- 
ence after ;  subsequent  existence.  Post-exi  stency, 
post-existent  condition.  Post-exi-stent  a.,  exist- 
ing afterwards  or  subsequently. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  35  That  Conceit  of  Anaxa- 
goras, of  Prae  and  Post-existent  Atoms,  endued  with  all 


—  ity,  namely 

as  well  as  its  Post -existence.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit. 
1 1 . 422  Not  denying  a  pre-existency  to  Christ's  human  Body 
(in  the  Arian  sense.. it  being  suppos'd  to  be  as  much  a 
Creature  as  the  least  post-existency  of  a  Worm).  1788-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  465  The  spirits, ..  who  know 
nothing^  of  their  pre-existence,  and  scarce  anything  of  their 
post-existence.  1865  GwrKPlato  III.  27  The  post-existence, 
as  well  as  the  pre-existence  of  the  Soul  is  affirmed  in  the 
concluding  books. 

Postey,  variant  of  POUSTIE  06s.,  power. 

Postfaoe :  see  POST-  A.  j  b. 

t  Po-stfact.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fostfactum  done 
afterwards.]  That  which  is  done  after ;  a  subse- 
quent act.  Phr.  upon  the  fast-fact,  rendering  late 
L.  ex  post  facto  (in  Digest},  after  the  fact  or  event, 
subsequently,  afterwards. 

1631  HEYLIN  St.  George  91  lust  as  upon  the  post-fact,  the 
Normans  fram'd  that  doughty  tale  of  St.  Romanus  and 
the  Dragon.  1641  Proc.  of  some  Divines  i  Some  have 
published,  that  there  is  a  proper  Sacrifice  in  the  Lords 
Supper,  to  exhibit  Christs  death  in  the  Postfact,  as  there  was 
a  sacrifice  to  prefigure  in  the  old  Law,  in  the  Antefact,  1657 
SANDERSON  Serm.  Pref.  ii.  4  [To]  win  over  his  affections 
to  any  tolerable  liking  thereof  upon  the  Post-fact.  1687 
TOWERSON  Baptism  296  Being  likely  enough  to  be  thereby 
dispos'd  so  far  to  acknowledge  that  authority  and  goodness, 
as  to  own  them  upon  the  postfact  by  confession. 

Postfaetor,  -febrile,  -femoral:  see  POST- 
A.  i  b,  B.  i,  2. 

II  Post  factum.  [L.,  =  after  the  fact.]  After 
the  event. 

"753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  i.  vii.  28  Reasonings  post 
factum,  argue  rather  our  experience  than  our  wisdom. 

f  Postfe-rment.  nonce-wd.  [f.  POST-  A,  after 
preferment.]  Removal  to  an  inferior  office ;  the 
opposite  of  preferment. 
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a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Durham  (1662)  i.  294/2  Alex. 
Nevil  . .  Arch-Bishop  of  York  . .  was  translated  . .  to  St. 
Andrews. ..This  his  translation  was  a  Post-Ferment,  seeing 
the  Arch-Bishoprick  of  St.  Andrews  was  subjected  in  that 
age  unto  York. 

Po  st-fine.  Law.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  POST-  B. 
i  c  +  FINE  s6.*]  A  duty  formerly  paid  to  the 
Crown  for  the  royal  licence  (licenlia  concordandi) 
to  levy  a  fine  :  =  KINO'S  silver  (6). 

Called  the  post-fine  as  distinguished  from  the  pre-fine 
which  was  due  on  the  writ. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Post  fine,  is  a  duty  belonging  to 
the  king  for  a  fine  formerly  acknowledged  before  Trim  in 
his  court  which  is  paid  by  the  cognizee,  after  the  fine  is 
fully  passed,  and  all  things  touching  the  same  wholly  ac- 
complished. 1610  Naworth  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  145  For 
the  chargeis  of  a  post-fyne . .  in  Candelmase  tearm  for  4  tone 
of  wyne.  1758  Act  32  Ceo.  II,  c.  14  §  i  The  Officer., 
whose  Duty  it  is  to  set  and  indorse  the  Pre-fine  payable. ., 
shall . .  at  the  same  Time,  set  the  usual  Post  Fine.  1887  &th 
Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Records  642  Receipts  given  on  behalf  of 
the  Farmers  of  Post  Fines  for  the  several  amounts  of  Post 
Fines  received  from  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties. 

Postfix  (p0u-st|fiks),  sb.  [f.  POST-  A.  I  b  +  Fix 
v.,  after  PREFIX  sb.]  A  word,  syllable,  or  letter 
affixed  or  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  ;  a  suffix. 

1805  G.  DYER  Restor.  Anc.  Modes  bestowing  Names  43 
Diminutive  postfixes  were  added  to  the  names  of  streams, 
&c. — Sruth  is  Gaelic  for  stream ;  Sruthan  is  little  stream. 
1877  SAYCE  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  128  The  Accadian  postfix. 
1881  A.  H.  KEANE  in  Nature  XXIII.  220/2  The  structure 
of  the  language  is  entirely  different,  being  highly  aggluti- 
nating, and  employing  both  pre-  and  post-fixes. 

Hence  PostfTxal  (-fi-xial)  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a 
postfix,  or  characterized  by  postfixes. 

1887  SAYCE  in  "Jrnl.  Anthrop.  Inst.  Nov.  170  The  postfixal 
languages  of  Central  Asia.  1893  T.  DE  C  ATKINS  Kelt  or 
Gael  i.  7  The  expressions  prenxtal,  postfucial,  and  poly- 
synthetic  are  distributed  among  the  groups. 

Postfix  (p0"st|frks),  v.  [f.  POST-  A.  i  a  +  Fix  ».] 
trans.  To  affix  after,  or  at  the  end  ;  to  append  as 
a  postfix  (to  a  word,  etc.).  Hence  Postfi-xed 
///.  a. ;  Postfi -xing  vbl.  sb. 

1810  G.  S.  FABER  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  358  See  Bishop 
Sherlock's  Dissert  i.  postfixed  to  his  Discourses  on  Prophecy. 
1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XI.  619  How  impossible  it  is  that  he 
should  prefix  a  Sir,  and  postfix  at  the  same  time  the  Bart. 
to  his  name.  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  vii.  282  The 
Aryan  plural  is  formed  by  a  postfixed  s.  1807  G.  B.  GRAY 
in  Expositor  Sept.  184  In  post -exilic  names  the  post-fixing 
occurs  many  times  more  frequently  than  the  prefixing. 

||  PoBtfrsenum,  -frenum  (poust,fr?n£m).  Ent. 
[mod.L.,  f.  POST-  B.  2  +  FB.ENUM.]  (See  quots.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Eiitomol.  III.  xxxiii.  380  Postfrxnum 
(the  Postfratnum).  In  Coleoptera  the  part  of  the  Meto- 
thorax  in  which  the  Postscutellum  lies. .  .In  general  it  may 
be  defined,  the  part  that  intervenes  between  the  Postscv- 
tellttm  and  the  Abdomen.  Ibid.  xxxv.  570  In  the  Orthoptera 
Order,  . .  the  postscutelhtm  and  postfranum  are  mere 
counterparts  of  the  dorsolum,  scuteflum,  and  fr.-enum. 

Post-free,  a.  [i.  POST  sb.*  +  FBEE  a.  32  :  cf. 
Ger.  post-frei.}  Free  from  charge  for  postage, 
either  as  being  officially  carried  free  of  charge,  or 
as  being  prepaid. 

1883  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale).     1886  in  Cassclfs  Diet. 

Postfrontal  (po»st|frp-ntal),  a.  (sb.)  Anat. 
and  Zool.  [f.  POST-  B.  2  +  L.  frons,  front-  fore- 
head +  -AL.J  a.  Situated  behind  the  forehead,  or 
at  the  back  of  the  frontal  bone.  b.  Situated  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain. 

1859  DANA  Crust.  I.  383  The  post-frontal  sutures.  1854 
OWEN  Skel.  $  Teeth  in  Orr~s  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  189 
The  post-frontal ..  region  of  the  skull.  1809  A  llbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  273  The  frontal  lobe.. must  be  divided  into  a 
prefrontal  and  a  post-frontal  area. 

B.  sb.  (ellipt.  for  postfrontal  process  or  bone). 
The  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
which  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  brim  of 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  in  some  animals  (not  above 
birds)  found  as  a  distinct  bone. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  *  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat. 
I94_  The  post-frontal,  .is  a  moderately  long  trihedral  bone, 
articulated  by  its  expanded  cranial  end  to  the  frontal  and 
parietal.  Ibid.  206  These  characters  are  retained  in  the 
post-frontals  as  well  as  in  the  mastoids  of  the  crocodiles. 
1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  101  A  bone  exists  in  the  skull  of 
osseous  Fishes  which  has  often  been  called  the '  post-frontal '. 

II  Postforca  (pcustiffl-aka).  Entom.  [mod.L., 
f.  POST-  A.  2  +furca  fork.]  The  hindmost  of  the 
three  apodemes,  or  processes  for  attachment  of 
muscles,  in  the  thoracic  somites  of  insects. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiii.  383  Ptstfurca 
(the  Post/urea).  A  process  of  the  Endosternum,  terminat- 
ing in  three  subhonzontal  acute  branches,  resembling  the 
letter  Y,  •  •  to  which  the  muscles  that  move  the  hind-legs,  &c. 
are  affixed.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  404  Forked 
or  double  apodemes,  the  antefurca,  medifurca,  and  post- 
furca,  project  from  the  sternal  wall  of  each  somite  of  the 
thorax  into  the  cavity. 

Hence  Postfcrrcal  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  postfurca.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Postgenital :  see  POST-  B.  2. 

t  Post-ge-niture.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POST-  A.  I  b 
+  GENITUBE.]  The  fact  of  being  bom  after 
another  in  the  same  family. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  i,  A  person  of  high 
spirit  and  honour, ..  naturally  a  King  though  fatally  pre- 
vented by  the  harmlesse  chance  of  post-geniture. 

Post-glacial  (-gU-JW),  a.  Geol.    [f.  POST-  B. 
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I  b  +  GLACIAL.]    Existing  or  occurring  subsequent 
to  the  glacial  period  or  ice  age. 

1855  PHILLIPS  Man.  Geol.  31  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  Series 
of  Strata. . .  Formations :  Postglacial. . .  Glacial. . .  Preglacial. 
1863  Q.  Rev.  CXIV.  408  The  remarkable  conformity  of 
the  preglacial  and  postglacial  fauna.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt. 
Ice  Age  Pref.  7  The  geological  history  of  glacial  and  post- 
glacial Scotland.  1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  xiv.  295  Man 
comes  in  at  the  close  of  this  cold  period,  in  what  is  called 
the  Post-glacial  age. 

Postglenoid,  -glenoidal :  see  POST-  B.  2. 

Post-gra'duate,  a.  (**.)  orig.  U.  S.  [f. 
POST-  B.  i  b  +  GBADUATE.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  course  of  study  carried  on  after  graduation. 

1858  N.  York  Tribune  12  Nov.  5/5  Forming  a  portion  of 
the  Post-Graduate  Course  of  Columbia  College.  1886 
LOWELL  Wks.  (1890)  VI.  168  Special  and  advanced  courses 
should  be  pushed  on  into  the  post-graduate  period.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  15  Oct.  4/3  A  new  building  in  connection  with 
the  Post-Graduate  College,  of  the  West  London  Hospital. 

B.  sb.   A  student  who  takes  a  post-graduate 
course,  or  continues  his  studies  after  graduation. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Posthabit  (pcustihse'bit),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  post- 
habere  to  place  after,  i.  post  (cf.  POST-  A.  i  a)  •*-  L. 
habere,  habit-  to  hold,  have.]  trans.  To  place 
after,  make  or  hold  as  secondary  to ;  to  esteem  of 
less  importance. 

1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  128  So  deare  ought  truth  to  be 
to  us  that  we  ought  to  post-habite  our  lives  to  the  smallest 

grinciple  of  it.     1856  F.  E.  PAGET  Owlet  Owlst.  37  Where 
is  comfort  can  be  increased,  even  in  the  merest  trifle,  she 
will  never  posthabit  it  to  her  own. 

Post-hackney :  see  POST  sb2  12. 

Post-haste  (ppu-st^-st),  s6.,  adv.,  and  adj. 
[app.  from  the  old  direction  on  letters  '  Haste, 
post,  haste',  where  the  words  are  POST  sb.* 
courier,  and  imper.  of  HASTE  v. ;  but  afterwards 
taken  as  an  attrib.  comb,  of  POST  si>.2  and  HASTE  st. 

1538  CROMWELL  in  Life  *  Lett.  (1002)  II.  139  From  Saint 
James  4'°  Maij  30  R.  R.  Lorde  Privie  seal— In  hast,  hast, 
post  hast.  1558  Q.  MARY  in  R.  R.  Sharpe  Land.  AT  Kingd. 
(1894)  I.  480  Hast,  hast  post,  hast,  for  lief,  for  lief,  for  lief, 
for  lief.] 

A.  sb.  Haste  or  speed  like  that  of  one  travel- 
ling '  post ' ;  great  expedition  in  travelling,    arc k. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  115  Yf  he  make  Poste  haste, 
bothe  he  that  oweth  the  horse,  and  he  . .  that  afterwarde 
shal  bye  the  horse,  may  chaunce  to  curse  hym.  01548 
HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  218  b,  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  with 
Ihon  erle  of  Oxenford,  wer  in  all  poste  hast,  flying  toward* 
Scotlande.  1555  PHILPOT  in  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1583)  i837/_i 
Farewel  dear  brother,  written  in  posthast  because  of  strait 
keeping.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  724  Rode  he  all  that 
poste  haste,  onely  to  blinde  you  ?  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  ig/r  With  all  the  hast  and  post  hast 
he  could,  he  turneth  a  faire  paire  of  heeles  and  runneth 
awaie.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  ix.  199  Messengers  are 
sent  one  after  another  in  post-haste  to  the  Physician.  1709 
HEARNE  Collect.  13  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  176  You  did  not  use 
to  write  in  Post-Hast.  1837  Commodore  9f  Daughter  I.  39 
It  was  mainly  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle  that  be  was 
made  post  with  such  post-haste, 

B.  adv.  With  the  speed  of  a  post;    with  all 
possible  haste  or  expedition. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  i.  iv.  55  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  .hath 
sent  post  haste  To  entreat  your  Maiesty  to  visit  him.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  2  Such  as  want  to 
ride  Post-haste  from  one  World  to  the  other.  1709  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  2  p  2  Her  Coach  is  order 'd,  and  Post-haste  she 
flies.  1839  JAMES  Louis  XIV,  I.  8  This  she  sent  post-haste 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  1897  'SARAH  TYTLER  '  Lady 
Jeans  Son  258  The  lad  who  travelled  post-haste  to  bring  the 
news. 

t  C.  adj.  Done  with  all  possible  speed ;  expedi- 
tious, speedy.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  l.  ii.  37  The  Duke,  .requires  your  haste, 
Post-haste  appearance,  Kuen  on  the  instant. 

Hence  t  Post-ha-ste  v.  Obs.  a.  trans.  To  cause 
to  hasten,  to  hurry,  b.  intr.  To  hasten  with  all 
speed. 

1607  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram.  Sen.  (1892)  68  He  shall 
neither  post  hast  them  in  gramer,  nor  dull  them  with 
exercises  of  writinge  latine.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n. 
xxxii.  102  The  short-lyu'd  Flowre,  and  Portion  Of  poore, 
sad  life,  post-hasteth  to  be  gone. 

Post-hemiplegic,  etc. :  see  POST-  B.  i. 

Posthetomy  (pf>sj>e-tomi).  Surg.  [irreg.  f. 
Gr.  irua&T]  prepuce  +  -TO/UO  cutting.]  Circumcision. 
So  Postlie  tomist. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Posthetomist,  one  who  per- 
forms the  operation  of  circumcision.  Ibid.,  Posthetomy, 
circumcision.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

PostMoplasty  (pp-sbiopls-sti).  Surg.  Also 
postho-.  [f.  Gr.  jroaSt]  (see  prec.)  and  dim.  iroaflio-v 
+  -PLASTY.]  Plastic  surgery  of  the  prepuce.  So 
Posthlopla'stic,  postho-,  a. 

1841  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Posthioplastic,  an  epithei 
applied  to  the  operation  for  restoring  the  prepuce.  1874 
VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  9  Absence  of  the  prepuce.., 
the  operation  for  its  restoral,  posthioplasty.  1890  BILLINOS 
Med.  Diet.,  Posthioplastic.  1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Postho- 
plastic . .  Posthioplasty,  Posthoplasty. 

Posthippocampal :  see  POST-  A.  a. 
Posthitis  (ppsj»i-tis).  Path.     [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 

TToo-ej;  prepuce  :  see  -ITIS.]     (See  quots.) 

1841  DUNGHSON  Med,  Lex.,  Posthitis,  inflammation  of  the 
prepuce.  1861  BUMSTEAD  I'm.  Dis.  (1879)  97  If  the  disease 
be  confined . .  to  the  membrane  covering  the  glans,  it  should. 
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strictly  speaking,  be  called  balanitis  i  if  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  posthitis. 

Postho- :  see  POSTHIO-. 

Fostbolder  (ptfu-stihMdsj).  [ad.  Du.  post- 
houder,  f.  fust  POST  jb.3  +  hoitder  HOLDER  l.]  In 
Dutch  colonial  administration :  A  civil  official  in 
charge  of  a  trading  settlement  or  post. 

1811  ANNE  PLUMPTREE  Lichtenstein's  Trav.  S.  A/r.  I. 
177  The  house  of  the  postholder  at  Mosselbay.  -lies  directly 
at  the  upper  end.  1851  H.  W.  PIEKSON  Amer.  Mission. 
Mem.  270  They  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  post-holder, 
a  Dutch  officer.  1896  Dispute  with  Venezuela  in  Daily 
News  23  July  5/5  Ihe  Dutch  ..  had  instituted  a  regular 
system  of  trading  both  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  with  their 
Spanish  neighbours  up  the  Orinoco ;  and  their  Postholders 
had  special  functions  in  controlling  such  trade. 

Po-st-hole.  [f.  POST  sbf  +  HOLE  sb.']  A  hole 
made  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  foot  of  a  post. 
Also  attrib.  in  the  name  of  implements  serving  to 
make  such  holes,  as  post-hole  auger,  borer,  digger. 

1703  T.  N.  City  *  C.  Purchaser  134  The  Fence  must  be 
cross  a  Field . .  where  it  is  easie  digging  the  Post-holes. 
1888  A.  T.  PIERSON  Evangelistic  Work  xxiii.  236  [They] 
dug  post-holes  with  their  own  hands.  1891  C.  ROBERTS 
Adrift  Amer.  87  The  job  at  which  I  was  put  first  was 
digging  post  holes,  and . .  I  found  it  rather  a  tough  job. 

Post-horn  (pjo-st|h^in).  [f.  POST  sb.*  +  HORN 
sb.]  A  horn  formerly  used  by  a  postman  or  the 
guard  of  a  mail-coach,  to  announce  arrival ;  now 
often  used  on  pleasure  coaches. 

1675  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Post-horen,  Post-horn.  1677 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1229/4  Thomas  Moris  a  young  man  .. 
with  a  gray  Coat,  and  a  leather  pair  of  Breeches,  and 
a  Post-horn  in  his  Girdle, . .  Rid  away  with  a  Chesnut 
Coloured  Gelding.  178*  COWPER  Table  Talky$  The  wretch 
.  .Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast  The  post -horns 
of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste.  1840  HOOD  Uf  the  Rhine 
285  In  the  mean-time,  the  post-horn  kept  blowing.  1881 
W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mtis.  III.  21  Posthorn,  a 
small  straight  brass  or  copper  instrument,  varying  in  length 
from  two  to  four  feet,  of  a  bore  usually  resembling  the 
conical  bugle  more  than  the  trumpet,  played  by  means  of 
a  small  ana  shallow-cupped  mouthpiece. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  post-horn  band;  post- 
horn  pond-snail,  Planorbis  comeus,  also  called 
ranis-horn,  from  the  form  of  its  shell. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  16  July,  A  post -horn  band., 
performing  in  some  unlicensed  place.  1901  Westm.  Gaz. 
16  Dec.  3/1  A  good  purple  dye  may  also  be  got  from  the 
posthorn  pond  snail. 

Post-horse  (p<f'i-st,hpjs).  A  horse  kept  at 
a  post-house  or  inn  for  the  use  of  post-riders,  or 
for  hire  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers. 

1517  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Re/.  I.  76  Now  unless 
post-horse  serve  us  we  cannot  tell  how  to  do.  1533  TUKE 
Let.  to  Cromwell'm  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vll 7, 1.  405  Wntinges, 
sent  for  provision  of  post  horses.  1575  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  369  Neither  the  horses  of  ye 
Chancellor  or  Schollers . . ,  nor  of  their  servaunts,.  .should 
be  taken  for  post  horses.  16x7  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  61  In 
England..,  Post-horses  are  established  at  every  ten  miles  or 
thereabouts,  which  they  ride  a  false  gallop  after  some  ten 
miles  an  bower,  a  16*7  HAVWARD  Edw.  VI  (1630)  100 
That  he  intended  to  fly  to  lernsey  and  Wales  and  laid 
posthorses,  and  men,  and  a  boat  to  that  purpose.  1814 
SCOTT  Wav.  Ixiii,  From  Edinburgh  to  Perth  he  took  post, 
horses.  1833  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr.  iv,  With  post-horses  and 
postilions  we  posted  post  haste  to  Brussels. 

Post-house  (p<*>'st,haus).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f. 
POST  sb?  +  HOUSE  rf.1] 

1.  A  post  office.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1635  Proclamation  in  Rymer  Faedera  (1732)  XIX.  649/2 
Which  Letters  to  be  left  at  the  Post-house  or  some  other 
House,  as  the  said  Thomas Witherings shall  think  convenient. 
1670  MAKVF.LL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  324,  I  wrote  to  you 
two  letters,  and  payd  for  them  from  the  posthouse  here. 
1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Kidney  Bidulfh  III.  77  When  I  go 
into  the  country  a  general  direction  to  the  post  house  may 
suffice.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Glass.,  Posthouse,  the  post- 
office. 

1 2.  An  inn  or  other  house  where  horses  are  kept 
for  the  use  of  travellers ;  a  posting  house.  Obs. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  28  Jan.,  We  repos'd  this  night  at 
Piperno,  in  the  Post-house  without  the  towne.  1712  Land. 
Gtti.  No.  5027/5  He  alighted  at  the  Post-house  to  change 
Horses.  (819  BYHON  Juan  I.  ciii,  They  are  a  sort  of  post- 
house,  where  the  Fates  Change  horses.  1833  L.  RITCHIE 

Wand,  by  Loire  i6The  main  road  running  past  the  town.., 
and  the  post-house  being  at  a  little  distance  beyond. 

t  Po'sthumary  a.  Obs.  =  POSTHUMOUS.  So 
t  Po'sthumate  a. 

1651  URO.UHART  "Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  255  He  left  behind 
him  a  posthumary  book.  1684  T.  GODDARD  Plato's  Demon 
47  Charyllus,  Posthumate  Son  to  Polybita. 

t  Po-sthume,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.    [a.  F.  posthume 
adj.  (1560  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  post(K]umus  last, 
latest,  posthumous :  see  POSTHUMOUS.] 
A.  adj.  a.   =  POSTHUMOUS  a.     Pdsofig. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  v.  953  Two  births,  two 
deaths,  here  Nature  hath  assign'd  her.  Leaving  a  Posthume 
(dead-live)  seed  behind  her.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANCE  Alliance 
viv.  Off.  157  This  posthume  Apostle,  .came late  into  Christs 
Livery,  a  ifJSi  FULLER  Worthies,  Cumtld.  (1662)  221/1 
Posthume  Children  born  after  the  death  of  their  Father. 

b.  =  POSTHUMOUS  b. 

161 1  IS.  JONSON  in  Coryat  OturV'/ittTitle-p.,  In  the  Posterne 
. .  thou  sfialt  find  the  Posthume  Poems  of  the  Authors  Father. 
1659  (title)  Posthume  Poems  of  Richard  Lovelace. 

c.  =  POSTHUMOUS  c. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  Charge  23  Oh  if  my  soule 
could  see  their  Post-hume  spight.  1690  BOYLE  Chr.  Virtuoso 
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n.  ai  The  posthume  State  of  Man  is  so  dim  and  uncertain, 
that  we  find  even  the  greatest  Men,  among  the  Heathen, 
speak .  .doubtfully  [of  it].     1691  HEVRICK  Misc.  Poems  35  To 
claim  The  whole  World's  Curses  and  a  Post-hume  Fame. 
d.  Subsequent,  residual,  rare. 

i66a  J.  CHANDLER  Vatt  Heltnont's  Oriat.  187  That  the 
venal  blond.. may  be  made  wholly  capable  to  be  breathed 
thorow  the  pores,  without  a  Post-hume  or  Future  remem- 
brance of  a  dreg.  Ibid.  292  That  post-hume  and  translated 
gouty  character  or  impression,  doth  stick  fast  by  a  here- 
ditary right. 

B.  so.  a.  A  posthumous  child.    Also  fig, 

1508  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  Sonn.  i.  14  Our  dear  Parent 
..Who.. to  thy  guard  his  Posthumes  did  bequeath.  1638 
W.  SCLATER  Strm.  Experimental  To  Rdr.,  They  shew 
themselves  in  publike  but  as  Posthumes,  raised  as  it  were 
out  of  almost  eleven  yeares  of  obscurity.  169*  m  Macfar- 
lant's  Genealog.  Collect.  (1000)  II.  142  Sir  Thomas  Maule.. 
Son  to  Sir  Thomas  the  Posthume. 

b.  A  posthumous  work :  cf.  POSTHUMTTS  B.  b. 

1631  R.  SKENE  in  A,  Craige's  Rent.  3  This  subsequent 
Poesie,  the  Posthumes  of  a  worthie  Penne.  1676  BEAL  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XI.  585  Sir  Ken.  Digby's  Post-hume  hath 
great  varietie  of  Metheglins. 

f  Po-sthumed,  ppl.  a.  06s,  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED!.]  Rendered  posthumous,  remaining  after  death. 

a  1661  FULLER  worthies  (1662)  i.  74  A  Stranger.. would 
hardly  rally  my  scattered  and  posthumed  Notes. 

Fosthumeral :  see  POST-  B.  2. 
tPosthu-mial.a.  Obs. rare-1.  -POSTHUMOUS. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas,  Corona  Dcet.,  All  the  Post- 
humiatl  race  of  that  rare  Spirit.. Though  born,  alas  1  after 
their  Father's  death. 

f  Postlurmian,  a.  Ot>s.  rare-0.    (See  quot) 

1656  BLOUNT  Gfossegr,,  Postknmiant  following  or  to  come, 
that  shall  be. 

Posthumous  (pp'stitfmas),  a.  (s&.)  Also  8 
postumous.  [f.  L.  postumus  last,  late-born, 
posthumous,  superl.  f.  post  after ;  in  late  L.  written 
posthumus  through  erroneous  attribution  to  humus 
the  earth,  or  (as  explained  by  Servins)  hum&re  to 
bury:  see  -ous.]  Used  generally  of  anything  which 
appears  after  the  death  of  its  originator. 

a.  Of  a  child  :  Born  after  the  death  of  its  father. 
1610  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Conv.  B.  Jonson  Wks.  (1711) 

224  He  [Ben  Jonson] . .  was  posthumous,  being  born  a 
month  after  his  father's  death.  1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narra- 
tive 2  North-America  this  posthumous  birth  of  time.  1709 
STEELE  &  AODISON  Taller  No.  no  F  6  Some  Posthumous 
Children,  that  bore  no  Resemblance  to  their  elder  Brethren. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  VI.  574  The  statute  of  King 
William,  which  puts  posthumous  children  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  children  born  in  the  lifetime  of  their  ancestor. 

D.  Of  a  book  or  writing :   Published  after  the 
death  of  the  author. 

1668  HALE  Rollers  Abridgment  Pref.  ajb,  It  is  a  Post- 
humous  work,  which  never  underwent  the  last  Hand  or 
Pensil  of  the  judicious  Author.  1796  BURKE  Rfgic,  Peace 
iii.  Wks.  Vllf.  300  What  plea. .can  be  alledged,  after  the 
treaty  was  dead  and  gone,  in  favour  of  this  posthumous 
declaration?  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  III.  207  The 
posthumous  volumes  appeared  in  considerable  intervals. 

C.  Of  an  action,  reputation,   etc.  ;    Occurring, 
arising,  or  continuing  after  death. 

1608  BP.  J.  KING  Serm.  5  Nov.  37  A  posthumous,  peni- 
tent confession  (after  the  conspirators  were  most  of  them 
dead,  and  almost  rotten)  of  one  of  the  complices  themselues. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  in.  v.  164  For  he  that  was 
buried  with  the  bones  of  Elisha,  by  a  Posthumous  miracle 
of  that  Prophet,  recovered  his  life  by  lodging  with  such  a 
grave-fellow.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  30  Our 
posthumous  life,  .may  not  be  entirely  beginning  anew,  but 
going  on.  1808  SOUTHEY  Lett.,  to  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn 
II.  50  It  was  well  we  should  be  contented  with  posthumous 
fame,  but  impossible  to  be  so  with  posthumous  bread  and 
cheese.  i88s  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  77  He  had  begged  that 
his  body  might  be  burned  without  posthumous  insults, 
t  B.  sb.  A  posthumous  child.  Obs.  rare. 

01648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  23  My  brother  Thomas 
was  a  posthumous . .  born  some  weeks  after  his  father's  death. 
1718  S.  SEWALL  Diary  19  Mar.  (i88a)  III.  177  Marry  Sam. 
Badcock,  a  posthumous,  and  Martha  Healy. 

Po'Sthumonsly,  adv.    [f.  prec.  -*-  -LY  2.]    in 

a  posthumous  manner,  condition,  or  state ;  after 
death  ;  after  the  death  of  the  father  or  author. 

1783  A  Heronry's  Corr.  I.  23  note,  The  'Register*  [of 
bishop  Kennel]  was  posthumously  published,  from  his  MS. 
Collections,  in  1728.  1867  J.B.  DAVIS  Thesaurus  Crani- 
orum  15  The  two  latter  [ancient  Scottish  skulls]  are  post' 
humously  distorted.  1884  Chr.  Commw,  la  June  833/2  He 
seems  to  be  even  more  mischievous  posthumously  than 
while  corporeally  present. 

II  Posthumus  (pp-sti£m#s),  a.  and  sb.  [L. 
post(K}umus  POSTHUMOUS.] 

t  A.  adj.   —  POSTHUMOUS  a.  Obs. 

1591  LD.  BURGKLEY  in  Fortescue  Papers  (Camden)  Pref.  7 
Though  he  be  posthumus  by  his  fathers  death,  being  borne 
after.  1660  R.  COKE  Just.  Vind.  Pref.  5  No  man  that 
ever  was  bom  in  the  World,  which  was  not  a  Posthumus 
King,  but  was  born  in  subjection,  not  onely  to  his  Parents, 
or  as  a  Servant  in  a  Family. 

B.  sb.  f  a.  (pi.  -i.)  A  posthumous  child.   Obs. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  273  He  was  a  post- 
humus, and  the  crowne  set  upon  his  mothers  belly,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man,  i.  iv.  109  It  is  as  evident  that  the 
Grandfather  and  Father  and  Son  did  as  really  make  up  a 
multituder .  though  the  Father  and  Son  were  both  Post- 
hunt^  as  if  they  all  had  or  did  all  now  exist  together. 

b.  neut.  pi.  posthuma.     Posthumous  writings. 
1655  OWEN  Vind.  Evang.  Wks.  1853  XII.  8  The  passages 

intimated  are  in  his  posthuma.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  i.  ii.  35,  I  shall  quote  some  more  remarkable  Places  in 
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Posthnma  Foster!.  190$  G.  SAMPSON  Keats' s  Poems  Pref., 
Most  reprints  give  the  order  of  Keats's  own  three  volumes 
with  Lord  Houghton's  posthuma  appended. 

Post-hypnotic  :  see  POST-  B.  i. 

tPq-stic,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ptsticus  hinder, 
posterior,  f.  post  behind ;  cf.  anticus  ANTIC,  AK- 
TIQUE.]  Hinder,  posterior,  '  back '. 

01638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)137  The  lowest  and  most  postick 
members  of  all.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  m.  xvii. 
(1686)  116  The  postick  and  backward  position  of  the  feminine 
parts  in  quadrupedes.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  208  A  Saxon 
Duke  did  grow  so  fat,  That  Mice.. Eat  Grots  and  Laby- 
rinths to  dwell  in  His  postick  parts  without  his  feeling. 

So  f  Po-stical  a.  Obs. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf.  471"  Two  doors  I  one  an 
outward  door,  the  other  postical  or  inward. 

II  Postiche  (postfj),  a.  and  sb.  [F.,  adj.,  ad. 
It.  pasticcio  counterfeit,  feigned :— L.  type  *fos(f)- 
ttcius,  l.fos(i}lus  placed,  put.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Counterfeit,  artificial,     b.  Applied 
to  an  ornament  superadded  to  a  finished  work  of 
sculpture  or  architecture,  esp.  when  inappropriate. 

1854  THACKERAY  Neaxomes  I.  xxxi.  306  Sometimes  the 
Duchess  appeared  with  these  postiches  roses,  sometimes 
of  a  mortal  paleness. 

B.  sb.  a.  An  imitation  substituted  for  the  real 
thing,     b.  Counterfeiting,  feigning,  pretence. 

1876  'OflDA1  Winter  City  ii,  Fastidiousness  at  any  rate, 
is  very  good  postiche  for  modesty.  1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 
in  Life  xviii.  (1901)  251,  [I]  despised  with  loathing  the 
. .  humbug  and  postiche  of  the  whole  matter. 

Fosticcms  (ppstai'kss),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.posttc-us 
hinder  (see  POSTIC)  +  -ous.]  Posterior,  hinder : 
applied  variously  to  parts  of  a  floweror  inflorescence. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  922  Posticous,  turned  away  from  the  axis 
of  a  flower,  as  some  anthers  whose  dehiscence  takes  place 
next  the  petals;  also,  stationed  on  that  side  of  a  flower 
which  is  next  the  axb.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  271  Stigma 
obtuse, . .  posticous  lobe  very  small.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot. 
vi.  §  6  (ed.  6)  253  An  anther  is  Extrorse,  i.  e.  turned  outward, 
or  Posticous,  when  it  faces  toward  the  perianth. 

II  FostiCTUU  (ppstsi'k^m).  Arch.  [L.  posttcum 
back  door,  rear  of  a  building  (Vitr.),  prop.  neut. 
ofposticus  adj. :  see  POSTIC.] 

a.  A   back  door  or  gate.      b.  A  portico  or 
apartment  at  the  back   of  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman  temple,  behind  the  cella,  and  corresponding 
to  the  pronaos  in  front :   in  Greek  called  opislho- 
domos.    o.  '  Eccl.  A  reredos'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Posticttm  is  the  Postern- 
Gate,  or  Back-door  of  any  Fabrick.  1776  R.  CHANDLER  Trav. 
Greece^  xiv.  72  In  the  sculpture  of  the  posticum.. Theseus 
is  distinguished  in  the  same  manner.  i8ao  T.  S.  HUGHES 
Trav.  Sicily  I.  x.  286  The  columns,  .belonged  either  to  the 
posttcum  or  pronaos  of  the  temple. 

Postie,  variant  of  POUSTIE  Obs.,  power. 

fPo-stify,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  POST  sb.1, 
after  crucify.]  trans.  To  fix  or  nail  to  a  post. 

1624  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  29  The  naile  with  which  it 
was  crucified  or  rather  postined.  This  my  new-coyned 
word  fits  their  new-found  Fable. 

Fostil  (pp'stil),  sb.  Now  only  Hist.  Forms : 
5  (9)  poatille,  (6  posthill),  6-7  postell.  6-7 
(9)  postill,  7  postel,  postle,  5-  postil.  [ME.  a. 
F.  pastille  (1357  in  Godef.),  =  It.,  Pg.  poslilla, 
Sp.  postela,  ad.  med.L.  postilla  a  gloss  on  the 
gospel.  Of  uncertain  origin :  Du  Cange  suggests, 
from  the  words  'post  ilia  (verba  texlus) '  '  after 
those  (words  of  the  text) ',  with  which  the  postil 
may  have  been  introduced.  Another  suggestion  is 
that  the  word  is  a  dim.  of  pasta  in  sense  '  page ' : 
evidence  is  wanting.  See  also  APOSTIL  sb.] 

1.  A  marginal  note  or  comment  upon  a  text  of 
Scripture,  or  upon  any  passage  or  writing. 

c  1410  Wyclifs  Bible  IV.  686b,  ProL  i  Cor.  (MS.  Em.  Coll.  2), 
A  postille  here. — Foul  wroot  this  pistil  to  Cor  inthis,  that  ben 
of  Acaie  [etc.).  1587  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (1872) 
283/2  Pointes  of  the  memorial! ..  with  postils  to  the  same. 
1615  SIR  R.  COTTON  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  163  The  Duke's  letter  ..  answered  by  way  of  postle.. 

gproposition[s].    11734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  399  These 
is  lordship  had.. titled. .'  Impudent  Assertions',  to  which 
I  will  annex  a  postil  for  explanation.     1891  A.  M.  EARLE 
Sabbath  in  Puritan  N.  Eng.  xii.  166  Tender  little  memorial 
postils  are  frequently  written  on  the  margins  of  the  pages. 

2.  A  series  of  such  comments,  a  commentary  or 
exposition ;  spec,  an  expository  discourse  or  homily 
upon  the  Gospel  or  Epistle  for  the  day,  read  or 
intended  to  be  read  in  the  church  service. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  244/1  Maystcr  Alysaundre . . 
reherseth  in  hys  postillys  upon  this  worde  mercy  and  trouthe 
haue  mette  togydre.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  *  M.  (1596)  248/1 
The  said  Langton  also  made  postils  vpon  the  whole  Bible, 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Korthampt.  (1662)  it.  290  He 
wrote  Postills  on  the  Proverbs,  and  other  Sermons.  1710 
tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i6<A  C.  I.  iu.434  He  wrote  also.. 
some  Postils  or  Homilies  on  the  Gospels. 

b.  A  book  of  such  homilies. 

1566  BECON  (title)  A  new  Postil  Conteinyng  most  Godly 
and  learned  sermons  vpon  all  the  Sonday  Gospelles.  1605 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  141  Item  a  postell,  a  Comunion  booke, 
a  salter.  1888  Bikliotheca  Sacra  Jan.  136  The  old  prayer- 
books  and  the  old  Lutheran  postils  were  still  frequently  used. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a  1635  SIBBES  Bowels  Of.  iii.  Wks.  1859  II.  40  Too  much 
curiosity  is  loathsome  and  postill-like  and  calleth  the  mind 
too  much  from  the  kernel  to  the  shell,  a  1*79  T.  GOODWIN 
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in  Spurgeon  Treat.  Day.  Ps.  xl.  7  Rejected,  as  being  too 
like  a  postil  gloss.  1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  xiil.  120 
April  30  [1554]  began  the  postil  mass  at  St.  Paul's,  at  five 
a  clock  in  the  morning  every  day. 

t  Postil,  v.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  ¥.postil(l}er(itfh  c. 
in  Godef.),  ad.  med.L.  postillare  (i  243  Trivet  in  Du 
Cange),  i.  postilla  POSTIL  sb.  See  also  APOSTIL  z>.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  write  comments  on,  or 
mare-ina!  notes  in  ;  to  comment  upon,  annotate. 

1460  CAPCRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  154  Hewe  a  cardinal  of  the 
order  of  Prechoures,  that  postiled  al  the  Bible.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Exod.  xx.  Comm.,  Melancthon  postilling  the  first 
Precept,  sayth :  Papistes  invocate  Sainctes,  and  worship 
Images.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII 211  In  some  places  Postilled 

ndergraduates, 


2.  intr.  To  write  comments. 

(1x520  SKELTON  Col.  Cloute  755  To  postell  upon  a  kyry. 
x6r?  HALES  Gold.  Rem.  i.  (1673)  19  That  vein  of  postilling 
and  allegorising  on  Scripture,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
prevailed  in  the  Church. 

Postilion,  postillion  (portHyju).  Also 
6-7  postilion,  7  postilian.  [a.  F.  postilion 
(1538  in  Godef.),  ad.  It.  posliglione  'a  postilion, 
a  postes  guide,  a  forerunner  '  (Florio),  f.  It  pos/a 
POST  sb.-  +  -iglione,  compound  suffix  (cf.  vermil- 
ion); so  Sp.  postilion,  Pg.  postilkao.] 

1 1.  (See  quots. )  Obs. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Postilion,  a  postilion,  a  guide 
for  a  post,  dux  praecitrsoris.     1611  COTGR.,  Postilion,  a 
Postilion,  Guide,  Postes  boy.     1658  PHILLIPS,  Postilion, 
(French)  a  Post's  guide,  or  fore-runner, 
t  b.  Jig.  A  forerunner.   Obs. 

^1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1891)  318  But  when  he  strake, 
. . his  arme  seemed  still  a  postillion  of  death.  1647  FANSHAWE 
tr.  Pastor  Fido  i.  i.  1 1  Seest  thou  yon  Star  of  such  excelling 
hew.  The  Suns  Postillion? 

1 2.  One  who  rides  a  post-horse,   a  post-boy; 
a  swift  messenger.  Obs. 

x6x6  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Postilion,  a  speedy  poste  or 
messenger.  1678  Loitd.  Gaz.  No.  1281/4  It  is  now  four 
days  since  any  Vessel,  Post  or  Postillion  came  from  Ghent 
to  Bruges.  1708  Hid.  No.  4464/6  The  Postillion  of  Ghent 
is  just  now  arrived,  with  Letters  to  Mr.  de  Cans. 

fig.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  To  Rdr.,  Those  wing'd 
Postillions  that  can  fly,  From  the  Antartic  to  the  Artie  sky. 
Ibid.  I.  viii.  14  Those  swift  Postillions  my  thoughts  find  you 
out  daily.  1685  Oration's  Courtiers  Orac.  160  These  are 
the  Postillions  of  life,  who  to  the  swift  motion  of  time,  add 
the  rapidity  of  their  own  minds. 

3.  One  who  rides  the  near  horse  of  the  leaders 
(or  formerly  sometimes,  each  of  the  riders  of  the 
near  horses)  when  four  or  more  are  used  in  a  car- 
riage or  post-chaise ;  esp.  one  who  rides  the  near 
horse  when  one  pair  only  is  used  and  there  is  no 
driver  on  the  box. 

1623-33  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Night-Walker  n.  iii,  Thou 
shah  have  horses  six,  and  a  postilion.  1632  MASSINCER 
City  Madam  n.  ii,  Drawn  by  six  Flanders  mares,  my 
coachman,  grooms,  Postillion,  and  footmen.  1771  K. 
NICHOLLS  Corr.  w.  Gray  (1843)  118  The  Yarmouth  coach, 
when  it  has  gone  at  all,  has  gone  with  eight  horses  and  four 
postilions.  x8xi  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  VIII.  286 
The  account  of  the  rations  issued  to  the  post  horses  and 
mules,  and  postillions.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of 
Fleet  III.  173  They  called  aloud  to  the  postilions  to  stop 
the  horses. 

fig.  1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes,  Muse  i,  Let  the  Postilion 
Nature  mount,  and  let  The  Coachman  Art  be  set 

4.  (transf.  from  3.)     See  quot. 

1888  GOODS  Amer.  Fishes  8  The  use  of  supplementary 
floats,  or  '  postillions',,  .to  keep  the  line  from  sinking. 

5.  =  postilion-basque  :  see  6. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  postilion  harness,  saddle, 
whip ;  postilion-wise  adv. ;   in  recent  use  applied 
to  female  costume  imitating  that  of  a  postilion,  as 
postilion-basque,  -belt,  -tab,  etc. 

1676  W.  PERWICH  Despatches  (Camden)  311  They.. tore 
all  his  cloaths  off,  and  with  two  postilion  whips  scurged  him 
.  .severely.  1689  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2475/4  A  Postilion  Saddle 
of  black  Leather.  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (r8oi)  II.  153 
A  postillion.. harness  is  the  same  expence  as  either  the 
postillion  or  wheel  harness  of  the  other  sort.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.Rudge  lix,  One  of  them.. sat  postillion-wise  upon  the 
— T  horse.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Postilion-basque,  a  woman's 


ladies  about  1860.  1904  Daily  Chron.  2  Jan.  8/4  The 
postilion  tabs  at  the  back  of  the  bodice.  Ibid.  28  May  8/1 
The  corslet  belt,  with  postillion  back. 

Hence  Posti-lioned,  postill-  (-ysnd)  a.,  provided 
with  or  ridden  by  a  postilion  ;  Fostil(l)ioness,  a 
female  postilion ;  Posti  lionize  v.  trans.,  to  pro- 
vide with  a  postilion,  or  to  ride  as  a  postilion. 

1809  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  XIII.  165  Then  spank  away 
drives  I, ..  with  my  six  greys  (postilionized)  against  all 
England  !  1858  B.  TAYLOR  North.  Trav.  xxxv.  378  At 
Vik . .  we  parted  with  the  postillioness  and  with  our  host  of 
Kettbo.  1879  Daily  News  25  Nov.  5/6  Lord  Rosebery,.. 
driving  down  in  an  open  barouche  drawn  by  four  magnificent 
horses,  daintily  postillioned. 

t  Po'stillarjr,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  *po- 
stillari-us  (Du  Cange  has  postillarium  as  sb.),  f. 
poslilla  POSTIL  +  -oos.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  '  postil '. 

1653  HAMMOND  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Advt,,  Purposely  abstaining 
from . .  all  postillary  observations. 

Po-stillate,  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  med.L. 
postillare  :  see  POSTIL  v.  and  -ATE  3.]  =  POSTIL  v. 
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1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  235  Hewe  frere  of  the 
ordre  Precheours..whiche  postulate  alle  the  bible  \quilotam 
bibliam  postillavit],  and  compilede  grete  concordances  on 
the  bible,  a  1864  C.  KNIGHT  (Webster),  Tracts  . .  which 
belonged  to  George  1 1 1  and  in  a  few  instances  are  postulated 
by  his  own  hand.  1864  D.  P.  KIDDER  Homiletics  iv.  95 
With  the . .  Reformation  both  the  idea  and  the  practice  of 
postulating  were  superseded  by  evangelical  preaching. 

f  b.    '  Formerly,    To    preach    by    expounding 
Scripture,  verse  by  verse,  in  order '  (Webster  1847). 

Hence  Fostilla'tion,  the  writing  of  postils. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Postillation,  exposition  of  Scripture  in 
preaching.  1864  Ibid-.  Fostiilation,  the  act  of  postulating. 

Fostillator  (pp-sti\e<tei).  Also  4  -our.  [a. 
me&.L.  poslilldlor,  agent-n.  f.  postillare :  see  POSTIL 
v.  and  -OK.]  =  next. 

138*  WYCLIF  Prol.  58  Myche  sharpliere  and  groundliere 
than  manie  late  postillatouris,  eithir  cxpusitouris,  han  don. 
1613  SPELMAN  De  nan  Tenter.  Eccl.  (1846)  38  Great  Hugo 
Cardinalis,  the  first  Postillator  of  the  Bible.  1872  R.  C. 
JKNKINS  in  Archxol.  Cant.  VIII.  64  The  Postillator  on  the 
'  Summa '  of  St.  Raymond. 

tPo-stiller.  06s.  Also  6  postilar,  7 
postillar,  -iler,  -eller.  [f.  POSTJL  v.  +  -EH*. 
Cf.  OF.  postilleur  (1478  in  Godef.).]  One  who 
makes  or  writes  a  '  postil '  or  '  postils ' ;  a  com- 
mentator, annotator,  expositor. 

1524  Filer.  Pref.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  138  Yet,  after  our 
postilars,  he  came  agayne  at  y»  passyon  of  our  sayd  lord. 
1612  T.  TAVLOR  Comm.  Titus  L  j  Not  drawne  out  of  the 
poysoned  puddles  of  Popish  Friers,  or  postillars.  x6ai 
S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  ggSubtUtiesof  School.men,  sentences 
and  conceits  of  Postilers.  1662  HIBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  216 
Shepherds  (as  the  Roman  postejlers  observe)  must  have  three 
things,  i.  scrip.  2.  staffe.  3.  whistle. 

U  Error  for  pistoler,  PISTLER. 

1891  ST.  J.  TYRWHITT  in  Colleges  of  Oxford  307  A  gospeller 
and  a  postiller  (Bible-clerk),  eight  singing  clerks. 

t  PostMlian,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  med.L.  po- 
stilla :  see  POSTIL  and  -IAN.]  That  writes  postils. 

1627  PERKOT  Tithes  45  They  would  censure  a  poore 
Postillian  Divine  that  should  goe  about  to  call  into  question 
the  faithfulnes  of  Ployden. 

Postillion :  see  POSTILION. 

t  Po'stillism.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  POSTIL  + -ISM.] 
A  production  of  the  nature  ofa  '  postil'  or  comment. 
So  •)•  Po'stillize  v.  —  POSTIL  v. 

1622  SYDENHAM  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  (1637)  II.  97  If  we  can 
fleyle  down  the  transgressions  of  the  times  by  some  few 
stolne  Postellismes.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  9  Besides  his 
postillizing  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Duns  Scotus. 

Postin :  see  POSTEEN. 

Posting;  (r*?u-stirj),  vbl.  sb?-  [f.  POST  v.1  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  POST  v.l  in  various  senses. 

I.  1.  f  The  dispatching  of  letters,  etc.,  by  a 
messenger  riding  '  post '  (o6s.).     b.  Travelling  by 
means  of  relays  of  horses,    o.  The  keeping  of  post- 
horses,  -vehicles,  etc.,  as  a  business. 

CIJ59  R.  HALL  Life  of  Fisher  If.  42  b,  Then  wanted  no 
posting  of  letters  betweene  y«  kinge  and  y»  ambassadors. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiii.  (1623)  1128  Betwixt 
whom  were  such  posting  of  letters,  such  speeding  to  and 
fro.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  157  They  [persons]  will  be 
prompt,  and  fit  for  posting.  1790  CATH.  M.  GRAHAM  Lett. 
Educ  141  Posting  on  the  continent  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion,  as  often  to  oblige  a  man  of  fortune  to  repeat  his 
tour,  in  order  to  gratify  his  family.  1840  PennyCycl.  XVIII. 
459/2  Posting  continues  in  most  countries  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  state,  which  retains  the  monopoly  of  supplying  post- 
horses,  and.  .of  forwarding  mails  and  diligences.  Ibid. 
460/1  Between  Vienna  and  Pesth  there  is.. an  independent 
posting  establishment,  the  speculation  of  peasants  who  drive 
their  own  horses,  and  called  '  Bauern  post '.  Ibid.  460/2 
The  great  superiority  of  English  over  foreign  posting  [shows] 
that.. open  competition  in  this  trade  is  preferable  to  a 
government  monopoly  and  control  Mod.  Hotel  Advt., 
Posting  in  all  its  branches. 

1 2.  Speedy  travelling :  hastening,  haste,  hurry. 

1389  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  149,  I  say,  that 
Beautie  beggeth  if  by  posting  it  be  got.  1599  T.  M[OUFET] 
Silkwormes  12  Whereat  the  fearefulT  maide  in  posting  flung 
.  .Into  a  secret  caue.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  IX.  500  All  the 
Gold  of  the  Kingdome,  is  daily  Transported  away  with 
superfluous  posting  for  Court. 

3.  The  dispatching  or  conveying  of  letters  and 
other  postal  matter  through  or  by  the  post  office ; 
the  putting  of  a  letter,  etc.,  into  the  charge  of  the 
post  office,  or  into  a  post-office  letter-box. 

1871  M.  COLLINS  Mry.  *  Merch.  I.  v.  176  [He]  showed 
her  the  way  to  the  post-office,  and  gave  her ..  information  as 
to  the  hours  of  posting.  1884  Act  47  #  48  Viet.  c.  76  §  19.  (2) 
1  he  due  posting  of  a  postal  packet.  1900  Daily  News 
13  June  6/7  Late  fee  posting  at  pillar-boxes,  .is  to  be  with- 
drawn on  the  i8th  inst. 

II.  f4.  The  transferring  (of responsibility,  etc.) 
to  another.     Also  with  off,  over.  Obs. 

a.  159.1  H.  SMITH  Serm.  (!866)  II.  236  There  will  be  such 
a  posting  off  of  sin,  that  never  a  one  will  be  found  guilty. 
55  r"? FJ  &  MARKK-  Country  Fanne  13  Manifested  by 

:ed  of  Indenture,  or  posting  ouer  of  the  charge  to  another. 
x6i7  HIERON  Wks.  II.  320  A  shamelesse  excusing  of  euill, 
with  a  posting  it  ouer  vnto  God. 

5.  Book-keeping.  The  carrying  of  an  entry  from 
the  journal  or  other  auxiliary  book  into  the 
ledger ;  the  formal  entry  of  an  item  in  a  book  of 
accounts ;  the  bringing  of  account  books  up  to  date. 
•  l68?.ScAELET7  Exchanges  38  In  the  posting  of  the  same 
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|  1849  FREESE  Comm.  Class-bk.  in  In  order  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  Postings  to  the  Ledger.  1850  Plan  for 
Ch.  Hist.  Soc.  9  What  they  chiefly  want  is  what.. com- 
mercial men  call '  posting  up  '. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  in  sense  i,  as  posting 
carriage^  establishment,  house  ^  inn;  in  sense  3,  as 
posting  box,  clerk;  posting-belt,  a  broad  leather 
or  other  belt  worn  by  postilions  or  post-boys. 

1737  Med.  Ess.  %  Observ.  IV.  61  Our  Patient,  -was  desired 
to  wear  a  posting  Belt,  with  proper  Compresses  upon  the 
Place  where  the  Wound  had  been,  for  some  time, . .  that  upon 
any  violent  Motion  a  Hernia,  might  be  prevented.  1836 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Winglebury  Duel,  The  Winglebury  Arms 
..is  the  principal  Inn  of  Great  Winglebury— the  commercial 
inn,  posting-house  and  excise-office.  1844  —  Mart.  Chuz. 
xx,  They  had  a  posting  carriage  at  the  porch.  1876  T. 
HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  354,  1  think  the  best  posting- 
house  at  this  end  of  the  town  is  Tempett's.  1893  Scott. 
Leader  12  June  2/1  Posting  Establishment  Complete.  1895 
Daily  News  3 1  May  3/6  The  branch  and  sub-offices  at  which 
the  posting  boxes  are  continuously  open.  1899  A.  H. 
SAYCE  Early  Israel  \.  160  Carriage  roads  were  constructed 
with  posting  inns  at  intervals  along  them. 

Po'sting,  vbl.  sd.2  [f.  POST  v2  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  POST  v?  in  various  senses  :  spec. 

1.  The  mooring  of  a  vessel  to  a  post.    Also  attrib. 
as  posting-dues. 

1868  Exeter  $  Plymouth  Caz.  13  Mar.,  Paying  a  small 

sum  to  the  owner  for  'posting' — that  was  for  tying  up  the 

'    vessels  to  a  post.    Ibid.t  He  paid  posting  dues  twenty-six 

years  ago  to  Mr.  Chappie,  but  not  since.    Harbour  dues 

were  paid  to  Mr.  Chanter,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Northam. 

2.  The  action  of  fixing  a  placard,  notice,  etc.  on 
a  post,  etc.,  or  of  making  anything  public  by  this 
means ;  public  advertisement  by  posters. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i. 
xl.  (1674)  54  The  very  night  after  the  posting  up  of  this 
:  defiance.  1701-3  {title  of  MS.)  A  Book  of  Postings  and  Sale 
of  the  Forfeited  and  other  Estates  and  Interests  in  Ireland. 
1850  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  II.  iv.  ix.  412  The  people 
would  not  permit  the  posting  of  notices  of  arrears.  i86» 
Boston  Transcr.  22  Aug.  1/2  Is  there  no  way  of  protection 
against  the  posting  of  bills  about  our  city? 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb^  as  posting-business ; 
posting-bill,  a  placard  :  =  POSTER  2  2. 

1802  Naval  Chron.  VIII.  436  Posting  bills  have  been  put 
up. .,  offering  a  bounty.  1884  West.  Morn.  News  30  Aug. 
1/5  Particulars  will  appear  in  posting  bills.  1889  Pall 
Mall  G.  23  Jan,  3/1  It  is  now  ten  years  ago  since  the 
picture  posting  business  was  first  reduced  nor.  only  to  an 
art  but  almost  to  a  science. 

Posting,  vbl.  sb$  and  4  :  see  POST  z>.3  and  4. 

Posting  (p<?irstirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  POST  v.1  + 
-ING  2.]  That  posts;  swift,  speedy,  rapid;  hasty, 
hurrying,  fleeting. 

Posting  fever,  sweat,  the  sweating  sickness,  sudorangli- 
\    canus,  of  which  several  epidemics  occurred  1481-1551. 

c  XSS3  i°  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  viL  72  The  posting 
sweat,  that  posted  from  town  to  town  thorow  England,  ana 
was  named  'stop-gallant '.  1575  R.  B.  Appius  <$•  Virginia 
Dj,  With  posting  speede,  to  Court  I  do  repaire.  1611  BIBLE 
Ttansl.  Pref.  10  Neither  did  we  run  ouer  the  worke  with 
that  posting  haste  that  the  Septuagint  did.  1643  GAUOEN 
Three  Serm.  26  A  few  posting  and  perfunctory  prayers. 
1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n.  827  This  only  object  of  my  real  care, 
. .  In  some  few  posting  fatal  hours  is  hurled  From  wealth. 
1891  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Epidemics  I.  276  Like  dengue,  in- 
fluenza, and  others  of  the  '  posting  '  fevers  of  former  time. 

Hence  Po'stingly  adv.,  hastily,  hurriedly. 

1636  EARL  OK  CORK  in  Lismore  Papers  (1888)  Ser.  H.  III. 
259,  I  could  neuer  see  that  [paper] . .  neither  can  1  remember 
the  contents  of  it,  it  was  so  postingty  read  ouer  vnto  me. 

Postique  (ppstrk),  a.     [app.  by-form  of  Pos- 

TICHE.]     =*  POSTICHE  A.  b. 

1797-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  architecture,  &c.j  an 
ornament  of  sculpture  is  said  to  be  postigne,  when  it  is 
superadded  after  tne  work  itself  is  done.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Italian,  posticcio,  added.  A  table  of  marble,  or 
other  matter,  is  also  said  to  bt/rostiyue,  when  it  is  incrustated 
in  a  decoration  of  architecture,  &c. 

Postischial :  see  POST-  B.  a. 

Postjacent  (p^d^-sent),  a.  [f.  L.  post 
(POST-  B.  2) +  L.  jacent-em  lying:  cf.  adjacent.} 
Lying  behind ;  posterior. 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  455  A  defensive 
arrangement,  which  extends  over  the  postjacent  branchial 
clefts. 

Po-stjudice.  ttonce-wd.  [f.  POST-  A.  i  b,  after 
prejudice^  (See  quot.)  So  Fopstjudiced  a. 

1886  RUSK  IN  Praeterita  I.  vL  174  Hence  what  people  call 
my  prejudiced  views  of  things, — which  are,  in  fact,  the  exact 
contrary,  namely,  post-judiced.  1905  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 
R.  Browning  v.  115  Prejudice  is  not  so  much  the  great 
intellectual  sin  as  a  thing  which,  we  may  call,  to  coin  a 
word,  'postjudice1,  not  the  bias  before  the  fair  trial,  but 
the  bias  that  remains  after. 

t  Fo'St-knight.  Obs.  [f.  POST  sbl  +  KNIGHT 
sb.~\  =  KNIGHT  OF  THE  POST,  a  notorious  perjurer. 

1594  Merry  Knack  to  knmv  Knave  D  j,  Why,  I  haue  bene 
a  post  knight  in  Westminster  this  xii.  year.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Praise  Hemfsceii  Wks.  in.  73/2  The  sixt  a  post- 
knight,  that  for  fiue  groats  gaine  Would  sweare,  and  for 
foure  groats  forsweare  't  againe. 

Postlapsarian,  etc. :  see  POST-  B.  i,  A.  i  b. 

t  Po'Stle.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  postol,  3  (Orm.) 
posstell,  3-6  postal,  postle,  4  postyll,  Sc.  -ule, 
4-5  -il,  -ill(e,  -ele,  6  -elle.  [OE.  postol,  aphetic 
form  of  apostol,  APOSTLE.]  =  APOSTLE. 

C97S  Ritstnv.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiv.  10  Da  oSre.  -cwedun  8as 
to  oa;m  postolum.  c  l«oo  ORMIN  5186  Cristess  posstell, 
Sanntjohan.  13..  Cursor  M.  20928  (Edin.J  Si)>iii  he  com 


POSTLESS. 

to  postlis  slate  \Gdtt.  postil].  c  1375  St:  Leg,  Saints  xxvii. 
(Mackor)  1552  Ihesus  his  postulis  xij  yinang.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PL  B.  xvu  159  Suffrclh  my  postles  in  pays  &:  in  pees 
gange.  1:1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Aymon  x.  272  By  saynt 
peter  the  po-slle.  1533  MORE  AM.  149  b,  Y«  pohtle  maye 
make  some  bysshoppes  amonge  the  new  brethern. 

Postle,  variant  of  POSTIL,  Obs. 

Postless  (p0~»-stles),  a.  noncc-wd.  [f.  POST  so.2 
+  -LESS.]  Without  a  postal  service. 

1885  MRS.  INNES  in  AthenaHtm  12  Dec.  764  A  return  to 
our.  .doctorless,  bookless,  milkless,  postless,  and  altogether 
comfortless  jungle. 

Post-like :  see  POST  sb.1  and  2. 

Postliiuiuary  (p<rast|li-minari),  a.  [f.  L.  past 
after  +  limen,  limin-  threshold  +  -ABY  i;  but  in 
sense  I  associated  with  POSTLIMINIUM. 

The  etymological  derivatives  of  L.  postlltiiinium  are 
postliininiar,  -iary,  -iate,  -iation,  -ious ;  and  those  of  L. 
post  +  limen  (opposed  to  preliminary,  etc.),  Postliminary, 
-litninate,  -limtnation,  -liminons.  But  in  some  cases  erro- 
neous use  confuses  the  two  series,  and  exchanges  the  senses.] 

1.  erron.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  right  of 
postliininium  ;  postliminiary. 

170*  WOODROFFE  Daniel's  70  Weeks  Ep.  Aijb,  I  trust, 
'twill  not  be  long  e're  the  Jews  themselves  shall  return  to 
their  Postlitninary  Right.  1807  WRANGHAM  Serm.  Traiisl. 
Script.  2t  Admitted  to  the  postliminary  perception  of  her 
inalienable  rights.  1860  WOOLSEY  Introd.  Internal.  Law 
§  M>  333  The  rights  and  obligation  of  a  state  restored  in 
this  postliminary  way. 

2.  Subsequent:  opposed  to  preliminary. 

18*6  SCOTT  Woodst.  xvi.  note,  The  rere-supper  was  a 
postliminary  banquet,.. which  made  its  appearance  at  ten 
or  eleven.  1817  —  Jrnl.  23  May  I.  396,  I  found  I  had  mis- 
laid a  number  of  the  said  postliminary  affair. 

t  Postli  minate,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  3.] 
trans.  To  place  behind,  or  in  a  subsequent  place. 

I60O  [see  POSTLIMINIATE  :'•.  2,  qUOt.   1659]. 

I  Postliruiiia'tioii.  06s.  =  POSTLIMINIATION. 

1655  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  45  An  order  that  nothing 
should  be  transacted  in  their  House,  untill  the  Karl  of 
Arundel  were  restored :  upon  which  instantly  ensued  the 
Earls  postlimination  and  readmittance. 

t  Poatliminlage.  Obs.  rare-",    [f.  as  next  + 

•AGE.]    =  POSTLIMINY. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Postliminiage . .,  a  return 
of  one  who  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  so  restored  to  his 
house,  not  by  going  over  the  threshold,  but  by  making  a 
hole  in  the  wall 

t  Fostlinxrniar.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
postlimini-um  +  -ARi.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  POSTLIMINIUM. 

1681  HALLYWELL  Melamfr.jQ  It  may  be  said,  that . .  the 
Soul  may  be  rapt  from  this  Terrestrial  Body,  and  carried 
to  remote  and  distant  places,  from  whence  she  may  make  a 
Postliminiar  return. 

Postliiui'niary,  a.  rare—",  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•ABY  i.j  A  more  etymological  form  of  POST- 
LIMINARY in  sense  I.  i88a  in  OCILVIE  (Annandale). 

t  Postlimi'niate,  v.   Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  allow  to  return  from  banishment. 

1655  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Ckas.  1 2  The  hopes  that .  .his  Brother 
..should  be  postliminiated  and  restored  to  his  inheritance 
of  the  Palatinate.     1659  —  Alliance  Div.  Off.  25  Just  cause 
to  wish  either  those  Apocryphals  postliminiated  again,  or 
others  of  the  Canon  to  succeed  them. 

2.  erron.   for    POSTLIMINATE.     (See    note    s.  v. 

POSTLIMINARY.) 

1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  303  It  may  seem 
a  wonder  why.. this  Communion  Order  is  postliminiated 
\ed.  1690  postliminated]  into  that  Burial  Office. 

Hence  f  Foatliminla'tion,  restoration  to  civic 
rights  and  privileges  ;  reinstatement.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  323  His  post- 
Hminiation  gave  him  liberty  to  approach  no  nearer  the  Altar 
then  the  Cancellum. 

Postlimiuious  (pJ«st|limi-ni3»),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  postliminium.  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Postliminious,  pertaining  to  the 
return  of  one,  who  was  thought  to  be  dead,  or  to  the  receiving 
that  again,  which  had  been  alienated,  or  lost. 

2.  erron.  Done  or  contrived  subsequently ;  subse- 
quent; =  POSTLIMINOUS  a.    (See  POSTLIMINABY.) 

1684-5  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  I.  337  They  are  forced.. to 
strike  in  with  things  as  they  fall  out,  by  post-liminious  after- 
applications  of  them  to  their  purposes.  1804  F.  PLOWDEN 
(/»'</<)  A  Postliminious  Preface  to  the  Historical  Review  of 

e  State  of  Ireland.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III. 
268/1  The  large  work.. to  which  this  pamphlet,  with  Irish 
aptness,  is  entitled  a  Postliminious  preface.  1816  Blackw. 
Mag.  XIX.  396  Every  reel  has  a  kiss  by  way  of  introduction 
and  postlimmious  preface.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  II. 

iv.  146  Mr.  Holme  Sumner..told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  my  room  had  a  view  over  the  Surrey  hills. . .  I  could  not 
feel  obliged  to  him  for  this  postliminious  piece  of  enjoyment. 

!l  Postliminitun  (p<»st|limi-ni»m).  (L.post- 
Kminium  a  return  'behind  one's  threshold11,  {.fast, 
POST-  B.  2  +  /[men,  -in-  threshold.]  In  fionian 
Law,  The  right  to  return  home  and  resume  one's 
former  privileges  :  =  POSTLIMINY. 

[iSii  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  *  Times  fas.  7(1848)  1. 146 
Being  ..  called  in  question,  post-liminio  [o<V.  ='by  post- 
Ilimnium  '),  for  the  powder  treason.)  1638  CHILUNGW.  Relig. 

rot.  i.  in.  §  28.  141  The  Church,  .afterwards,  as  it  were  by 
the  law  of  I'ostliniitiium,  hath  restored  their  Authority  and 
Canonicalnesse  unto  them.  1669 in  Evelyn  sCorr.  (1852)  III. 
219  At  my  postliminium,  all  my  hope  and  ambition  was  to 
«rehanBe  a  shilling  for  three  groats.  1809  Ediit.  Rev.  XIII. 
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440  The  amnestied  emigrants  . .  enjoy  . .  but  little  of  the 
benefits  of  postliminium.  1875  POSTE  Gaius  l.  Comm. 
(ed.  2)  no  Postliminium  is  the  recovery  of  rights  by  a 
person  returned  from  captivity,  or  the  recovery  of  rights 
over  a  person  or  thing  recovered  from  hostile  possession. 

Fostliminous  (p^stji-minas),  a.  [I.  Impost 
after  +  limen,  -in-  threshold  +  -ous.] 

fl.  erron.  Of  or  pertaining  to  postliminium; 
=  POSTLIMINIOUS  i.  Obs.  rare.  (See  note  s.  v. 
POSTLIMINABY.) 

.1640  HOWELL  Dodonas  Gr.  213  Fearing  that  by  a  post. 
liminous  way  something  should  bee  re-annexd  both  to 
Church  and  Crowne. 

2.  Subsequent ;  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix ; 
=  POSTLIMINABY  2  :  opposed  to  preliminary. 

1714  R.  FIDDES  Pract.  Disc.  II.  38  This,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  is  only  a  postliminous  way  of  sinning.  1855  LD. 
CAMPBELL  in  Life  (1881)  II.  338  That  he  [Macaulay]  should 
thence  give  a  postliminous  sketch  of  .subsequent  English 
history  to  correspond  with  the  preliminary  sketch,  prior  to 
the  reign  of  James  II. 

Postliminy  (p^stji-mini).  [Anglicized  form 
of  POSTLIMINIUM.]  In  Rom.  Law,  The  right  of  any 
person  who  had  been  banished  or  taken  captive,  to 
assume  his  former  civic  privileges  on  bis  return 
home.  Hence,  in  Internal.  Law,  The  restoration 
to  their  former  state  of  persons  and  things  taken 
in  war,  when  they  come  again  into  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Postliminie,  the  return  of  one,  who  was 
thought  to  be  dead.  [ed.  1678  adds,  also  a  return  from  Exile 
or  Captivity.]  1860  WOOLSEY  Introd.  Internal.  Law  f  143. 
331  As  to  limit  of  place  modern  postliminy  takes  effect  only 
within  the  territory  of  the  captor  or  his  ally.  1861  J.  KENT 
Comm.  Amer.  Law  (1873)  I.  v.  109  Movables  are  not 
entitled,  by  strict  rules  of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  the  full 
benefit  of  postliminy,  unless  [etc].  1875  POSTE  Gaius  IF. 
Comm.  (ed.  2)  223  If  he  returned  from  captivity  his  will 
reacquired  validity  by  the  operation  of  postliminy. 

Post-line :  see  POST  sb.1  and  3. 

Fostlnde  (fwu-st,li«d).  Mm.  [f.  POST-  A.  i  b 
+  L.  liiiius  play,  on  analogy  of  prelude,  inter- 
lude ',  so  mod.L.fostiudiumJ]  A  concluding  piece 
or  movement  played  at  the  end  of  an  oratorio  or 
the  like  ;  a  concluding  voluntary. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII.  460  The  prelude  and  the 
postlude,  in  which  he  has  enveloped  Handel,  are  his  own. 
iSc-6  ENGEL  Nat.  Mits.  viii.  279  This  is  sung  to  the  follow* 
ing  tune,  in  which  the  instruments  have  after  each  verse  a 
little  postlude  of  three  or  four  bars.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  17  Oct. 
441/2  The  '  postlude '  of  the  chorus. 

Po-stly,  adv.  nonce-tad,  [f.  POST  j<J.2  + -LY  2.] 
By  or  in  the  post. 

1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  If  Frances  (1767)  IV.  244, 
I.. am  almost  tempted  to  write  to  you  there,  instead  of 
suffering  mine  to  pass  you  by,  as  they  do,  fostly,  at  present. 

Postman1  (pou-stmsen).  [f.  POST  sb.'*  + 
MAN  j*.i] 

1.  A  bearer  or  carrier  of  letters  or  other  postal 
matter  :  a.  orig.  A  courier  who  rode  '  post '.  b. 
Now,  One  who  delivers  letters,  etc.,  sent  through 
the  post,  or  collects  them  from  the  letter-boxes, 
receiving  offices,  etc. ;  a  letter-carrier. 

1S»9  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  V.  383  David  Mullray 
usher  of  the  kitchen  door,  John  Anderson,  postman  [etc.]. 
1600  Child-Marriages  179  Rcceiued  one  packquet..to  be 
conveyed  by  the  poste  to  Sir  Roberte  Cecill ;  which  was, 
presentley  vppon  the  receipt  thereof,  deliuered  to  the  post- 
man to  be  conveyed  accordingly.  1621  QUARLES  Esther 
viii,  By  speedy  Post  men  were  the  Letters  sent.  1758 
in  Howell  State  Trials  1371,  I  received  every  one  of  these 
letters  from  the  postman  of  the  walk.  1783  JOHNSON 
23  Mar.  in  Boswell,  I  may  as  well  make  a  present  to  the 
postman  who  brings  me  a  letter.  1785  CRABBE  Newspaper 
269  We.. wait  till  the  post-man  brings  the  packet  down. 
1835  MARRYAT  Pirate  v,  That's  the  postman's  knock. 
1839  THACKERAY  Major  Gahagan  iii,  As  every  twopenny 
postman  knows.  1881 '  OUIDA  '  Maremma  vii.  The  postman 
came  over  the  plains.. very  irregularly  to  Santa  Tarsilla. 
1900  Western.  Gaz.  6  Feb.  io/i  In  the  Franco-German  war,. . 
pigeons  did  excellent  service,  and  on  the  Continent  experi- 
ments with  these  postmen  of  the  air  are  going  on  continually. 
C.  Comb.,  as  postman-like  adj.  and  adv.  ;  post- 
man-pigeon, the  carrier  pigeon. 

1839  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  v.  (1863)  410  More  sins 
than  I  can  remember,  of  forgetfulness,  irregularity,  and  all 
manner  of  postman-like  faults.  1901  Mnnsiy's  Mag. 
XXV.  421/1  In  his  home  life,  the  postman  pigeon  is  most 
exemplary.  He  is  a  faithful  husband  and  a  fond  father. 

1 2.  A  newsman,  a  news-writer.  Obs. 

The  Postman  was  the  name  of  a  newspaper  c  1700 :  cf. 
Spectator  No.  IPS,  etc. 

1700  PEPYS  Corr.  12  Apr.,  You  want.. some  news:  there- 
fore let  me  be  your  postman,  and  tell  you  that  the  State 
has  been  for  some  time  under  no  small  convulsion  in  Par- 
liament. 1709  ADOISON  Tatter  No.  18  F  6,  I  mean  the 
News  Writers  of  Great  Britain,  whether  Post-Men  or  Post- 
Boys,  or  by  what  other  Name  or  Title  soever  dignified  or 
distinguished. 

t  Ptvstman'-'.  Obs.  [Of  doubtful  composition: 
possibly  allied  to  POST-KNIGHT,  or  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
POST,  and  poet  of  the  post :  see  POST  si.1  2.]  app. 
A  hireling  writer  of  libels  or  scurrilous  falsehoods. 

1599  SANDVS  Eurofx  Spec.  (1632)  91  These  men  in  black- 
ing the  lives  and  actions  of  the  Reformers,  have  partly 
devised  matter  of  ..notorious  untruth..  ;  partly  suborned 
other  Postmen  to  compose  their  Legends,  that  afterwards 
they  might  cite  them  in  proofe  to  the  world  as  approved 
authors  and  histories. 

t  Postman  3.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.    [f.  POST  ,r<M  -t- 


POSTMASTER. 

MAN  rf.l]  A  barrister  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
who  had  precedence  in  motions  except  in  Crown 
business,  till  the  Exchequer  was  merged  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division :  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  post,  the  measure  of  length  in  excise 
cases,  beside  which  he  took  his  stand.  Cf.  TUBM  AN. 
1768  BLACKSTONI  Comm.  III.  iii.  28  margin,  In  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  two  of  the  most  experienced  barristeis,  called 
the  postman  and  the  tubman  (from  the  places  in  which  they 
sit)  nave  also  a  precedence  in  motions.  i88j  Daily  A'eivs 

§Dec,  2/1  The  last  of  the  postmen  was  Mr.  Charles  Hall, 
C.,  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.     1886  Pall 
all  G.  9  Aug.  6/1  Sir  R.  Webster,  .was  called  to  the  bar 
(Lincoln's  Inn)  in  1868,  held  the  obsolete  posts  of '  tubman  ' 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  1872-74,  and  '  postman  '  1874-78, 
and  took  silk  in  1878. 

Po  stmark,  so.  [f.  POST  sb*  +  MABK  j*.1] 
A  mark  officially  impressed  upon  letters  or  other 
postal  packages  for  various  purposes;  formerly 
esp.  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  office  at  which 
the  letter  was  posted,  with  the  words  'paid'  or 
'  unpaid  ',  and  the  amount  of  postage  ;  later  also, 
a  mark  used  to  deface  or  obliterate  the  postage 
stamp  ;  now,  usually  a  mark  giving  the  place,  dale, 
i  and  hour  of  dispatch,  or  of  the  arrival  of  the  mail, 
•  in  the  former  case  serving  also  to  deface  the 
postage  stamp,  or  combined  with  a  special  oblitera- 
tion-mark for  that  purpose. 

Marks  for  various  other  purposes  (e.  g.  to  indicate  defi- 
cient prepayment)  are  still  in  occasional  use  ;  see  the  work 
cited  in  quot.  1898. 

1678  Trial  of  Ireland,  etc.  47  Mr.  Gates .  .the  Post  mark 
upon  it  was  but  Two-pence,  to  be  paid  for  it.  1800  MRS. 
HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam.  111.  94  He  received  a  letter  from 
Henry,  without  either  date  or  post-mark.  1830  MARRYAT 
Kings  Own  xiv,  The  post-mark  is  Plymouth.  1859  LADY 
MORGAN  Autobiog.  p.  vii,  [Letters]  with  their  old  horrible 
postmarks  of  two-and-sixpence  and  two-and-tenpencc  (which 
now  would  be  a  penny  a  head).  1891  SMILES  ?.  Murray 
I.  xiv.  344  Letter,  .dated. .26th  December,  1814, though  the 
post-mark  shows  it  was  not  delivered  until  the  12th  of 
January,  1815.  1898  J.  H.  DANIELS  \title)  A  History  of 
British  Postmarks.  Illustrated.  Itid.  5  In  1680  William 
Dockwra  started  in  London  the  first  Penny  Post,  and  he  is 
also  credited  with  the  introduction  of  postmarks,  [but]  I  have 
entire  letters  containing  undoubted  marks  impressed  by  the 
General  Post  fifteen  years  previously.  Ibid.  35  The  intro- 
duction of  postage-stamps  took  place  on  May  6th,  1840. 
The  postmark  used  to  cancel  the  stamp  is  known  as  the 
Maltese  Cross.  This  was  used  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  until  1844.  Ibid,  a  The  collecting  of  postmarks  is 
gradually  gaining  ground  as  a  pursuit. 

Po  stmark,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  mark 
with  the  post-office  stamp,  esp.  that  showing  place 
and  date  of  posting.  Almost  always  in  pass.  Hence 
Postmarked//?,  a. ;  Postmarking  vbl.  sb. 

1716  Admiralty  Notice  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5436/3  A 
Letter  without  Date,  but  Post  mark'd,  the  24th  of  this  In- 
stant May.  1813  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  317 
Your  favor  of  February  3d  (but  postmarked  the  i8th).  1859 
Regvi.  P.-O.  Department,  Washington  U.  S.  $  397  The 
use  of  the  office  dating  or  post-marking  stamp  as  a  cancel- 
ing instrument  is  prohibited.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr. 
Claudius  i.  9  The  envelope,  .was  post-marked  '  New  York'. 

Postmaster '  (p^'stmastaj).  [f.  POST  sb.'*  + 
MASTER  sb.l :  =  I5th  c.  L.  magister postamm,  obs. 
F.  mattre  de  posies,  It.  maestro  delle  poste,  Ger. 
postmeister  (in  1491  Francis  de  Taxis,  who  super- 
intended the  Imperial  mails,  called  himself  post- 
maister).~\ 

1.  f  *•  orig-  A  master  of  the  posts ;  the  officer 
who  had  the  charge  or  direction  of  the  post- 
messengers,  whose  office  gradually  developed  into 
that  of  POSTMASTER  GENERAL,  q.  v.  fb-  In  the 
1 7th  and  i8th  c.,  The  post-office  servant  at  each  of 
the  stations  or  stages  of  a  post-road,  whose  primary 
duty  it  was  to  carry  the  mails  to  the  next  stage, 
and  subsequently,  to  receive  and  deliver  or  send 
out  the  letters  for  his  own  town  or  district ;  orig. 
called  POST  (si.2  i) ;  in  1668  deputy  postmaster,  o. 
Now,  The  person  who  has  official  charge  of  a  post 
office,  and  the  superintendence  of  all  postal  business 
there  transacted. 

a  1513  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ll.  I.  210  Whilst  I  have 
no  postis  at  my  command,. .  I  do  my  dwte  in  wrytynge  & 
spende  tnonney  to  send  my  lettyrs  to  th'  Emperours  post- 
mastir.  [1516  FRANCIS  DE  TAXIS  (the  Emperor's  Postmaster) 
Let.  to  Brian  Tuke  23  Mar.  (Lett.  &  Pap.  Hea  VIII,  II. 
1698),  [addressed)  Magistro  Domino  meo  Brianno  Tuke, 
Magistro  Postarum,  Londini.  i$45  Patent  Hen.  Vlll  in 
Rep.  Secret  Comm.  P.  O.  (1844)  33  Officinam  Magistri 
Nunciorum,  Cursorum,  sive  postarum.  1567  Patent  Llis. 
ibid.  34  Officinam  Magistri  Nunciorum  et  Cursorum,  com- 
muniter  vocatam  Postarum.  1571  Ibid.,  Thomas  Randolphe 
esquier,  Maister  of  the  Postes.]  IS74-S  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  376  Item,  payed  for  charges 
bestowed  uppon  Mr.  Gasquyner  the  Quenes  post  master. 
[1591  Proclam.  in  Rep.  Secret  Comm.  on  Post  Office  (1844) 
36  Our  Master  of  the  Postes,  or  the  Masters  of  the  Postes 
Generall  of  those  countreys.]  i6»s  in  Crt.  «r  Times  C/ias.  I 
(1848)  I.  24  Questor  was  overthrown  this  day  sevennlght  in 
a  suit  about  the  postmaster's  office,  wherein  the  Lord  Stan- 
hope prevailed  against  him.  1708  Land.  Gat.  No.  4455  2 
Count  Paar,  Post-Master  of  the  Hereditary  Countries,  goes 
with  her  . .  Majesty  as  far  as  Holland. 

b,  0.  1603  in  Ref.  Secret  Comm.  P.  O.  (184.4)  3«  £'  "  £ 
and  convenient,  in  this  time  so  full  of  busines,  that  the 
postemasters  of  every  stage  be  aided  and  assisted  with  fresh 
ind  able  horses.  1637  Rutland  MSS.  IV.  S*9  ?*>*  »  • 
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messenger  that  came  from  the  postmaster  of  Newarke,  zs. 

«6S3  Ktff.  Council  of  State  in  Rep.  S.  C.  P.  O.  70  That  the 

Postmasters  and  others  employed  by  Mr.  Prideaux,  being 
godly  and  well  affected,  to  be  continued  in  their  employ-    , 
menu.      1659  5>*£  H<>-  Com.  10  June,  The  humble  peti- 
tion of  the  several  postmasters  of  England  in  behalf  of 
themselves,  and.  .families  was  this  day  read.     1668  Lond,     '• 
Gas.  No.  322/4  Notice  is  hereby  given,  That  the  Post-    j 
Master-  General  hath  contracted..,  with  all  the  respective    j 
Deputy  Post-Masters,  to  carry  from  time  to  time  all  Letters    ' 
directed  to  every  particular  person  within  Ten  miles  from 
their  Stage-Towns,  paying  Iwo  pence  a  lime  besides  the 
London  Post,  and  to  bring  back  their  Answers  to  the  said 
Stage,  Gratis.     1681  BOYLE  Let.  to  Bp.  H.   Jones  Wks. 
1772  I.  p.  clxxx,  I  resolved  to  dispatch  them  by  land  to    , 
Chester,  to  the  post-master  of  which  place  I  got  them  par-    I 
ticularly   recommended   by   M*.   Dowlin,   post-master   of    i 
Dublin.    1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in.  (ed.  22)  442    ; 
Upon  this  grand  Office  depends  182  Deputy-  Post-  Masters    \ 
in  England  and  Scotland,  most  of  which  keep  regular 
Offices  in  their  Stages,  and    Sub-Post-Masters   in  their    j 
Branches.     1771  Ckron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  98/2  The  court  gave     | 
judgment,,  .declaring,  that  by  the  several  acts  relating  to  the     ' 
post-office,  all  letters  must  be  delivered  by  the  post-master 
of  every  post-town,  to  the  persons  to  whom  such  letters  are 
directed.     1849   MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  350  The    [ 
letter  addressed  to  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  detained  by  a  postmaster.     1893 
H.  JOYCE  Hist.  Post  Office^  vi.  48  These  stages  [of  the  post    , 
roads,  in  i7th  c.]  were  presided  over  by..  postmasters,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  carry  the  mails  each  over  his  own  stage. 

fig.    1607   DEKKER  Knts.   Conjur,  (1842)  33  The   Post-    | 
maister  of  Hell  plainly  told  them  that  if  any  so  seditious  a    , 
fellow  as  Golde  were  cast  into  prison^  their  fathers  would    j 
never  give  their  consent  to  haue  him  ransomed.     1647 
TRAPP  Comm.   Matt.  xxv.   n   Epimetheus'  post-masters, 
semper  victurit  in  Seneca's  sense. 

2.  The  master  of  a  posting  station,  who  provides 
horses  for  posting  ;  one  who  keeps  a  posting  estab- 
lishment ;  =  JOBMASTER  i. 

Originally,  the  same  person  as  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
sense  i  b  ;  the  several  postmasters  who  carried  the  mails 
being  the  only  persons  licensed  to  let  horses  to  travellers. 

1581  PKTTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  u.  (1^86)  85  The 
Postmaister  came  unto  him,  and  called  twice  aloude  .. 
and  forthwith  there  came  out  of  the  Stable  a  foule  greate 
Groome..who  had  charge  giuen  him  to  make  readie  three 
horses.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W,  v.  v.  199  It  was  not  Anne, 
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for  the  day.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIIL  461/1  That  revenue 
can  be  raised  on  posting,  without  the  government  acting  as 
a  postmaster,  we  have  England  for  an  example.  1860 
SPOTTISWOODE  in  Vac.  Tour.  86  The  postmaster  would  give 
us  no  horses,  as  the  road  by  which  we  were  to  proceed  was 
not  a  post-road.  1865  GLADSTONE  Financ.  Statem.  84, 
believe  the  largest  post-masters  in  the  kingdom  are  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  their  principal  traffic  is  to  the  railway  stations. 

Postmaster  2  (p^u-stmastai).  The  name 
given  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  from  the  i6thc., 
to  the  class  of  poor  scholars  instituted  in  1  380  by 
John  Wyllyot  ;  now  the  equivalent  in  that  college 
of  the  term  *  scholar  *  in  general  collegiate  use. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  these  appear  in  the  College 
Register  only  as  pueri  (M.  Joliannis)  Wylyot,  '  Wylyot's 
boys  '.  But  their  essential  characteristic  was  the  reception 
of  a  limited  weekly  *  portion  ',  ebdomadaiis  portionis  ;  hence 
we  find  them  (from  1483)  styled  porcwnistx  or  (1546)  por- 
tionistx,  a  term  Englished  in  the  I7th  c.,  as  by  Wood,  as 
fortionists.  The  age  of  the  term  postmaster  is  not  certain  : 
it  occurs  in  the  College  Records  in  1595  *n  'he  established 
name  of  Postmaster?  Hallt  the  dwelling  opposite  to  the 
college  in  which  the  pueri  or  portionistx  had  resided  till 
^1575,  when  they  were  moved  into  the  college.  It  also  ' 
appears  as  the  appellation  of  the  portionistx  in  English  J 
letters  of  1610  preserved  in  the  Records.  But  these  casual  | 
occurrences  show  only  that  it  was  then  a  long-established 
name.  As  to  its  origin  nothing  is  known  ;  it  has  been  ' 
variously  conjectured  to  be  a  corruption  of  portionista,  or 
a  rendering  of  *  '  post-magister  or  *  post-minister,  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  portionistx  were  at  one  time  servitors  to 
the  Masters  or  Fellows,  perhaps  standing  behind  their  chairs 
at  dinner,  etc.  But  post-minister  does  not  occur  in  the 
college  register,  and  the  occurrence  of  Post-magister  is 
doubtful. 

[1380  Ordinatio  M.  Joh,  Wylfyott  (Merton  Archives),  Sic 
admissus  quompdo  commune  pretmm  modii  frumenti  1  2d.  non 
excedit,  percipiat  turn  7d.  pro  ebdomadali  portione  .  .  ebdo- 
madalem  portionem  prius  limit  alum.  1381  Merton  Coll. 
Rolls  Ace.  Compotus.  Magister  puerorum  Wylyot.  1454 
Ibt'd.t  Pro  communibus  puerorum.  1483  (Dec.  31)  Merton 
Coll.  Reg.,  Insuper  porcionistarum  numerum  decretum  est 
augeri  sec.  magistrorum  numerum.  1546  (May  n)  lbid.% 
Scholaris  auhe  pprtionistarum.  107  (Aug.  i)  Ibid.*  Nullus 
portionista  _  admittetur  qui  non  habeat  suum  magistrum 
tutorem  et  in  ipsius  cubiculo  pernoctet.] 

«»3  (Mar-  3j)  J.  LEACH  (Chanc.  Exeter  Cathedr.)  Let.  in 
Coll.  Reg.)  By  the  ordinacion  of  my  predecessor  John 
Wiliett,  founder  of  postm"  hall.  1610  (Aug.  i)  DR.  T.  JESOPE 
ibid.,  I  have  bin  much  sorie  that  I  have  bin  so  long  hin- 
dered from  y«  performance  of  my  long  entended  purpose  for 
y8  relief  of  the  poore  postmasters  of  Merton  Colledg.  [So 
4  times  in  letter  and  3  times  in  reply.]  1639  (May  6)  ABP. 
LAUD  ibid.)  That  no  Postmaster  shall  hold  his  place  after 
that  he  hath  gotten  his  grace  to  be  a  Graduate  in  the 
University.  1647  WOOD  Life  26  May  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  135 
Samuel  Jones  was  made  from  being  a  servitour  of  All  Soules 
College,  either  a  postmaster  or  a  pro-postmaster.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  m.  vi.  §  8  Much  honoured,  in  that  Bishop 
Jewel  was  a  postmaster  before  removed  hence  to  be  a  fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  Colledg.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit. 
II.  241  Merton-College...This  College  has  a  Warden,  24 
Fellows,  14  Portionists  or  Postmasters,  and  a  Clerks.  1853 
'  C-  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  i.  vii,  At  Merton  there  are  four- 
teen postmasters. 

Fo'stmaster  ge'neral.  PI.  postmasters 
general,  [f.  POSTMASTER!  +  GENERAL  a.  Called 
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in  i6th  c.  Latin  magister  postarum  (see  POST- 
MASTER! i  a);  in  I7th  c. magister generalis nunci- 
orum  et  cursorum,  also  general  postmaster.]  The 
administrative  head  of  the  postal  service  of  a  country 
or  state,  who  is  in  Great  Britain  often,  and  in 
U.  S.  always,  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

1626  in  Rep.  Secret  Comm.  P.  O.  (1844)  48  The  matter  in 
controversie  betwixt  the  Lord  Stanhope  and  Matthew  de 
Questir,  concerning  the  office  of  Postmaster-general.  1629 
Reg.Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  11.  III.  8  [Sir  William  Seatoun] 

general!  postmaister  to  his  Majestic  throughout  this  haill 
ingdome.  1636  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Carriers  Cosmogr. 
ad  fin.,  Let  them  repaire  to  the  Generall  Post-Master 
Thomas  Withering  at  his  house  in  Sherburne  Lane,  neare 
Abchurch.  £1638  (title)  A  discourse  shewing  the  true 
State  and  Title  of  the  Comptroller  or  Postmaster  generall 
of  England,  the  Lord  Stanhope's  right  to  it.  1657  [See 
POST  OFFICE  i).  1660  Act  12  Chas,  If,  c.  35  §  2  Be  it  further 
enacted  ..  That  such  Post  Master  Generall ..  shall  prepare 
and  provide  Horses  and  Furniture  to  lett  to  Hire  unto  all 
Through  posts  and  persons  rideing  in  post  by  Commission. 
1663  Commission  29  Apr.  in  Rep.  Secret  Comm.  P.  O.  (1844) 
85  Omcium  Magistri  nostri  Generalis  Nunciorum  et  Curso- 
rum, communitervocatumThe  Office  of  Post  Master  General!. 
1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in.  (ed.  22)  441  Of  the 
Office  of  Post-Master  General.  This  Office . .  is  executed  by 
Two  Post-Masters-General.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  5!  The 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  been  pleasedj  at  the  request  of 
the  Post-master-general,  to  order  nis  Majesty's  sloops  the 
Alderney  and  Hound,  to  sail  to  Flushing.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  p.  xiii,  His  Grace  was  one  of 
the  best  Postmaster  Generals  who  ever  filled  that  important 
office.  1871  Act  of  Congress  8  June  in  U.  S.  Slat.  XVII. 
309  The  postmaster-general  shall  provide  for  carrying  the 
mail  on  all  post-roads  established  by  law. 

Hence  Po'stmaster-ge'neralship. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  13  June  6/1  Lord  John  Manners 
would  no  doubt  return  to  the  Postmaster-Generalship. 

Po-stma:stership  J.  [f.  POSTMASTERI  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office  of  postmaster. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Cat/lit.  K/icm.  N.  T.  (1618)  107 
Howsoeuer  the  lesuites  take  vpon  them  the  postmastership 
of  Angels,  they  are  not  able  to  tell  how  many  miles  they 
goe  in  a  minute.  1613  in  Rep.  Secret  Comm.  P.  O.  (1844) 
46  The  office  which  the  Lord  Stanhope  holdeth  for  Post- 
mastership  within  our  dominions.  1804  G.  ROSE  Diaries 
(1860)  II.  134  Lord  Charles  Spencer  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  other  joint  Postmastership.  1894  Times 
20  Sept.  4/6  [He]  called  at  the  shop  of  the  man  who  had 
applied  for  the  postmastership. 

Per  stmaster ship  -.  [f.  POSTMASTER  2  + 
-SHIP.]  The  position  of  postmaster  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

1814  SOUTH  EV  Lett.  (1856)  II.  386  A  good  thing,  called  by 
the  odd  name  of  a  postmastership,  has  been  promised  him 
at  Merton,  which  will  materially  lighten  the  expense.  1885 
Oxf.  Univ.  Cat.,  Merton  Coll.  118  The  number  of  post- 
masterships  or  .scholarships  is  18,  but  may  be  increased. 

Postmeatal,  -median  :  see  POST-  B.  2. 

Fostmedial  (poustnu-dial),  a.  [f.  POST-  B.  + 
MEDIAL.]  Occupying  a  position  posterior  to  that 
which  is  medial  in  place,  order,  or  time. 

1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  327  The  Postmedial  Visions 
being  all  of  them,  .to  come.  1851  DANA  Crust,  i.  29,  4  M, 
a  transverse  areolet,  just  posterior  to  3  M,  ike  post-medial. 

II  Po  st-mediasti-num.  Anat.  [See  POST- A.] 
=  Posterior  MEDIASTINUM  (q.  v.).  So  Post-me- 
diastinal  a.  —  posterior  mediastinal  (arteries,  etc.). 

Postmeridian  (p^ustmeri-dian),  a.  [ad.  L. 
postmerididnus  (contr.  pomer-)  adj.,  in  the  after- 
noon, f.  post  after  +  meridianus  MERIDIAN  a. ;  cf. 

POMERIDIAN.] 

1.  Occurring  after  noon  or  midday ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  afternoon.     Also  Jig. 

1626  BACON  Sj'foa  §  57  An  over  hasty  digestion,  which  is 
the  inconvenience  of  postmeridian  sleeps,  c  1805  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Ann.  Rev.,  The  postmeridian  degrees  of  civilization  fto 
preserve  the  author  s  metaphor)  are  less  favourable  to  the 
popularity  of  the  drama.  1898  Allliutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  198 
The  pyrexia  of  tuberculosis  attains  its  maximum.. in  the 
post.meridian  hours  of  the  day. 

2.  Geol.   Applied  by  Professor  Rogers  to  the 
ninth  of  the  fifteen  subdivisions  of  the  Palaeozoic 
strata  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 

1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Geol.  Pennsyhi.  II.  H.  749  These 
periods  applicable  only  to  the  American  Palzozoic  day,  are 
the  Primal.. Pre-Meridian,  Meridian,  Post-Meridian  [etc.]. 
1859  PAGE  Handbk.  Ceol.  Terms,  Post-Meridian, ,.\\x 
'  Afternoon '  of  the  North  American  Palaeozoics,  and  the 
equivalent,  in  part,  of  our  Lower  Devonians. 

IP  3.  Post  meridian :  erron.  for  next. 

"795  C.  DIBDIN  in  Life  (1803)  III.  335  'Twas  post  meridian, 
half  past  four,  By  signal  I  from  Nancy  parted.  1849  JAMES 
Woodman  i,  About  the  hour  of  half  past  eleven,  post 
meridian,  the  moon  was  shining. 

II  Post  meridiem,  pkr.  [L.  post  meridiem 
after  midday.]  After  midday ;  applied  to  the 
hours  between  noon  and  midnight ;  usually  abbre- 
viated P.M.  or  p.m. 

1647  LILLY  Ckr.  Astral,  iv.  34,  I  would  erect  a  Figure  of 
Heaven  the  sixt  of  January  1646,  one  hour  thirty  minutes 
afternoon,  or  P.M,  that  is,  Post  Meridiem. 

Fostmeri'dional,  a.  humorous  iwnce-wd.  [f. 
POST-  B.  i  +  MERIDIONAL.]  =  POSTMERIDIAN  i. 

1767  A.  CAMPBELL  Lcxiftt.  (i774)  8  After  our  post-meri- 
dional refection. 

Post-metal,  -mill :  see  POST  rf.l  9. 

Fostmillenarian  (pou'stmih-neVrian).  [f. 
POST-  B.  I  b  4-  MlLLENARIAN.]  =  POSTMILLENNIAL- 
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j  1ST.  So  Po'Stmillena-rianism  =  POSTMILLEN- 
NIALISM  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1886  N.  F.  RAVELIN  Prpgr.  TA.  Gt.  Sutj.  v.  63  Those  who 
think  that  the  millennium  is  to  precede  His  [Christ's] 
coming,  are  called  Postmillenarians. 

Fostmillennial  (pOTstmile-nial),  a.  [f.  POST- 
B.  i  b  +  MILLENNIAL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
period  following  the  millennium.  So  Postmille  11- 
nialism,  the  doctrine  that  the  second  Advent  will 
follow  the  millennium ;  Postmille'nnialist,  a  be- 
|  liever  in  postmillennialism  ;  Postmille 'nniau  a., 
postmillennial. 

1851  G.  S.  FABER  Jlfnity  Mansions  196  The  Day  of  the 
real  Second  Advent,  which  my  correspondent  fully  admits 
to  be  postmillennial.  Ibid.  192  The  Judicial  Destruction  of 
the  Man  of  Sin.  .is  acknowledged,  both  by  PremillennialisU 
and  by  Postmillennialists,  to  occur  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Thousand  Years.  /Hit.  205  The  two 
]  Antichristian  Confederacies,  premillennian  and  postmil- 
lennian.  1879  Princeton  Rev.  Mar.  425  Dr.  Seiss  . .  has 
described  postmillennialism  as  papistic,  Dr.  Brookes  .. 
branded  it  as  the  '  post-millennial  heresy '. 

llPostminimns  (p<Justmrnimz;s).  Comp.  Anal. 
[f.  POST-  B.  i  +  MINIMUS  sb.  2.]  An  additional 
digit  found  in  some  mammals,  outside  the  little 
toe  or  finger.  See  also  quot.  1895. 

1889  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  260  In  Bathyergus  warititnus  [a 
species  of  mole-rat]  the  pracpollex  and  the  postminimus  are 
both  very  well  developed.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Post- 
minimus.  In  Anat.,  syn.  for  Pisiform  bone.  In  Biol.,  a 
supernumerary  little  (ulnar)  ringer  or  little  (fibular)  toe. 

Postmistress  (p»"-stmi'stres).  [f.  POST  s6.- 
+  MISTRESS,  after  POSTMASTER  1.]  A  woman  who 
has  charge  of  a  post  office.  Hence  Po-stnirstress- 
ship,  the  office  of  postmistress. 

1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3299/4  Whoever  gives  notice  of  him 
..to  the  Post-Mistress  of  York,,  .shall  be  Rewarded  to 
Content.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xv, '  Tell  her ',  said  the  faith- 
ful postmistress,..1  to  come  back  the  morn  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  I'll  let  her  ken  ;  we  havena  had  time  to  sort  the  mail 
letters  yet '.  1884  MRS.  H.  WARD  Miss  Bretkerton  175  At 
last  the  old  postmistress,  .ceased  to  repulse  him. 

1867  Contemp.  Rev.  V.  106  Women  were  consequently 
excluded  from  post-mistress-ships  in  large  towns. 

Post-money,  -morning :  see  POST  s6.z  13, 1 2. 
II  Post  mortem,  post-mortem,  adv.phr., 
a.,  and  sb.     [L.  post  mortem  after  death.] 

A.  advb.  phrase  (post  mortem).    After  death. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  132  Evidence  by  offices 
post  mortem,  charters,  pedigrees.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver 
362  Unexpectedly  madeknown  by  examination,  postmortem. 
1897  A  llbntt's  Syst.  Med.  I V.  222  The  fistulas  are  but  rarely 
found  post-mortem. 

B.  adj.  (post-mortem}.    Taking  place,  formed, 
or  done  after  death. 

1833-6  Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  806/2  The  interval  between 
spasmodic  and  true  post-mortem  stiffness.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  46/1  The  coroner  is  empowered,  .to  direct  the 
performance  of  a  post  mortem  examination.  1873  T.  H. 
GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  325  Of  a  dark-red  colour,  and 
soft  gelatinous  consistence,  closely  resembling  the  post, 
mortem  clot.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Apr.  u/i  Any  man  who 
held  the  theory  of  post-mortem  salvation. 

C.  sb.  Short  (or  post-mortem  examination. 
(In  quot.  1900  =  post-mortem  production.) 

i8so  SCORESBY  Cheever's  Whalem.  Adv.  iv.  (1859)  53  To 
report  a  full  and  accurate,  leisurely  post-mortem  of  the 
subjects  we  have  discussed.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep. 
IX.  195  Two  ended  fatally;  but  no  post-mortem  was  ob- 
tained. 1900  Westm.  Gaz.  27  June  10/1  By  this  time  the 
genuine  Strads  are  pretty  well  known — even  those  post- 
mortems made  up  out  of  trie  debris  of  the  great  man's  work- 
shop. 1903  Etfin.  Rev.  July  191  Post-mortems  show  the 
cause  of  death. 

b.  atlrib.  Connected  with  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, as  post-mortem  book,  record,  room,  table. 

1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  345  Ascertaining 
in  the  post-mortem  room  the  existence  of  the  more  marked 
structural  changes.  1880  MAC.CORMAC  Antisept.  Surf.  205 
A  third.. reach  the  post-mortem  table  before  the  disease 
has  contracted  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts.  1897 
Altbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  861,  60  cases ..  collected  from 
St.  George's  Hospital  post-mortem  books. 

Post-mortuary,  -mundane :  see  POST-  B.  i ; 
Postmultiply,  -imitative :  see  POST-  A.  i  a. 

I  Fostuares  (-ne»-riz),s6.#t.  Rarely  stng.-nenia. 
[mod.L,.,  f.  POST- A.  3  +  L-ndres,  pi.  of  niris  nostril.] 
The  posterior  nostrils  or  choanse,  the  openings  of 
the  nasal  chamber  into  the  pharynx.    Hence  Post- 
na'rial  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  postnares. 

1866  OWEN  Anat.  Vertebr.  II.  426  The  disproportionate 
shortness  of  the  rostral  or  '  prenarial '  to  the  cranial  or 
'postnarial '  part  of  the  skull.  1881  WILDER  &  GAGE  A  nat. 
Techn.  513. 

Fostnasal :  see  POST-  B.  2. 

II  Postnasus  (poustn^-s»s).  Entom.    [f.  POST- 
B.  2  +  L.  nasus  nose.]     A  former  name  for  the 
division  of  the  clypeus  now  called  the  supraclypens. 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiii.  364  Postnasus.. 
that  part  of  the  Face  immediately  contiguous  _  to  th 
Antennas,  that  lies  behind  the  Nasus,  when  distinctly 
marked  out.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  483  A  triangular  piece,  below  the 
antenna;  and  above  the  nasus. . :  this  is  the  postnasus  or 
after-nose. 

Postnatal  (po«stn^i-tal),  a.     [f.  POST-  B 
+  NATAL.]  Subsequent  to  or  occurring  after  birth. 

a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Posth.  Wks.  (1891)  I.  16  Some  fe 
halcyon  time,  post-natal  or  ante-natal  he  knew  not.  i860 
SANKEV  Lttt.  Menial  Dis.  vi.  127  Those  whose  idiocy 
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depends  on  post-natal  diseases,  and  especially  rickets.  1869 
LECKV  Europ.  Mor.  (1877)  I.  i.  122  Ideas  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  post-natal  experience. 

Hence  Postna'talist,  one  who  holds  that  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  of  postnatal  communication ; 
also  at/rid. 

189$  HAWEIS  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Oct.  599  The  Postnatalists 
admit  human  parentage  on  both  sides.  Ibid.  604  The 
Prenatalist  and  Postnatalist  theories. 

t  Po  stuate,  a.  (sb.)  06s.  [ad.  med.L.  post- 
nat-us  (Uu  Cange)  born  after,  f.  post  after  +  natus 
born.  See  PUISNE,  PUNY.]  Born,  produced,  made, 
or  occurring  after  something  else ;  later,  of  later 
date,  subsequent  to. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Rclig.  Prot.  \.  ii.  8  163.  119  Practises  of 
the  Church, . .  evidently  post-nate  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
1672-3  GREW  Anat.  Roots  \.  ii.  §  2  Every  Root  hath  succes- 
sively two  kinds  of  Skins. . .  The  other,  Postnate,  succeeding 
in  the  room  of  the  former,  as  the  Root  ageth.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intett.  Sjat.  585  Which  makes ..  Knowledge  and 
Wisdom,  to  be  but  a  Second  or  Post  Nate  Thing,  a  1734 
NORTH  Examen  \.  iii.  §  91  Postnate  to  the  Narrative  of 
Dates.  1770  SIR  J.  HILL  Construct.  Timber  66  It  is  indeed 
postnate  and  comes  after  them  in  the  order  of  time. 

B.  sb.  A  production  of  a  period  later  than  its 
alleged  date.  rare. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTACU [Acts $  Max.  iii. (1642)  102 These  and 
many  such  passages . .  in  Sibyls  Oracles, . .  our  Philologers . . 
would  perswade  us,  that  they  were  counterfaits  and  Post- 
nates,  forged  by  Christians. 

Hence  t  Postna'ted  a.  =  POSTNATE  a. 

1659  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  293  The  Council 
of  Laodicea, . .  to  which  Popery  is  post-nated  above  three 
hundred  years. 

II  Postna'tus,  pi.  -i.  [med.L.  postnalus  born 
after :  see  prec.] 

1.  One  born  after  a  particular  event;  spec,  in 
Scotland,  one  bom  after  the  Union  of  the  Crowns ; 
in  U.S.,  one  born  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Chiefly  in  pi.  posinati. 

1609  {title)  The  Speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
touching  the  Post-nati.  1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacon's  Life  ft 
Death  (1650)  14  This  Length  of  Life,  immediately  after  the 
Floud,  was  reduced  to  a  Moitie;  But  in  the  Post-Nati : 
For  Noah,  who  was  borne  before,  equalled  the  Age  of  his 
Ancestours.  1669  DK.  OF  LAUDERDALE  in  Collect.  Poems 
231  It  was.. solemnly  adjudged,  in  the  Case  of  the  Post- 
nati,  that  those,  who  after  the  Descent  of  the  Crown  of 
England  to  King  James,  were  born  in  Scotland,  were  no 
Aliens  in  England.  1800  L.visr.  Hist.  Scot.  (1804)  III.  14 
The  postnati,  born  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  as  their 
allegiance  was  indiscriminately  due  to  James,  were  declared 
to  be  freely  naturalized  in  either  kingdom. 

1 2.  A  second  son.  Obs. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Post-natus  is  also  used  by 
Bracton,  Fleta,  Glanville,  &c.  for  the  second  son,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  eldest.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Postnatus, 
the  second  son,  or  one  born  afterwards.  1848  in  WHARTON 
Law  Lex. 

Post-neuritic,  -Nioene  :  see  POST-  B.  I. 

Po'st-night .  [f.  POST  j*.2  +  NIGHT.]  A  night 
on  which  letters  are  dispatched ;  a  mail  night. 

1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  322,  I  am  much  troubled 
that  a  post-night  should  pass,  before  you  come  to  a  resolu. 
tion  in  this  business.  1686  Land.  Gas.  No.  2121/4  There 
goes  a  Post  every  Monday  Night  (besides  the  General  Post- 
Nights)  from  the  General  Post-Office  in  London,  to  Lewis 
in  Sussex.  1758  in  Howell  State  Trials  (1813)  XIX.  1369, 
I  have  often  received  from  the  prisoner  at  the  oar  letters  of 
a  post-night  to  carry  to  the  office  in  Lombard-street, 

tPO'flt-note.  U.S.  Obs.  exc..#«/.  [f. POST- A. 
i  b  +  NOTE.]  A  note  made  and  issued  by  a  bank  or 
banking  association,  payable  not  to  bearer  but  to 
order,  not  on  demand  but  at  a  future  specified  date, 
and  designed  as  part  of  its  circulating  medium. 

Issued  by  the  banks  of  some  of  the  states  of  U.S.  during 
the  period  between  1781  and  1863. 

1791  JEFFERSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  (1885)  Mar.  534/2 
Rec'>  from  bank  a  post  note . .  for  1 16}  D.  1807  (Oct.)  Statutes 
of  Connecticut  (1808)  I.  98  Be  it  enacted ..  That  the  several 
incorporated  banks  in  this  state  be.  .authorized  to  issue 
post-notes,  payable  to  order  and  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
issuing  of  the  same.  1814  (Dec.  24)  Laws  of  A  labama  25 
margin^he  issue  of  Post-Notes  authorized.  1839  C.  RAGUET 
Currency  i,  Banking  112  note,  The  banks  of  New  York 
are  prohibited  from  issuing  post-notes.  1848  (June  5)  Bar- 
tours  Repts.  [N.Y.  Supreme  Court]  222  Post-notes  issued 
by  banking  associations  having  been  decided  to  be  abso- 
lutely illegal.  i86a  Merchants'  Mag.  Dec.  509  The  Trea- 
sury had  become  a  bank  of  deposit  and  of  circulation  for 

redeemable  paper  money,  and  could  issue  one-year  certifi-    . 

:ates,  answering  to  old  United  States  Bank  '  post  notes ',    I 

'ilhout  stint  or  limit.     1896  H.  WHITE  Money  $  Banking 

>8  borne  of  the  States  had  laws  forbidding  the  issue  of  post 
notes,  but  they  were  evaded  by  the  device  of  lending  notes 
on  [certain  conditions).  1896  W.  G.  SUMNER  Hist.  Bank. 
ing  in  U.S.  79,  234,  268,  296. 

Postnuptial  (p^stinzrpjal),  a.  [f.  POST-  B. 
I  b  +  NDPTIAL.]  Made,  occurring,  or  existing  after 
marriage ;  subsequent  to  marriage. 

1807  VESEY  Reforts  Chanc.  XII.  147  That  part  of  the 
lerty,  which  is  protected  by  the  post-nuptial  Settlement. 
">S3.  JERDAN  AiitMof.  III.  31  On  their  post-nuptial  ex- 
cursion to  Paris.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxii,  The  bitter 
disillusionising  experience  of  post-nuptial  life.  1885  FARGUS 
•^"ngsff  Arrows 57  The  large  post-nuptial  settlement  which 
I  proposed  making. 

Hence  Fostnn-ptially  adv.,  after  marriage. 

1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XIV.  441  The  doctor ..  insisted  on 
its  being  postnuptially  settled  on  his  wife. 

Po-»t-oak.    [f.  POST  sbl  +  OAK.]    A  species 


of  oak  (Quercus  obttisiloba)  found  in  sandy  soil  in 
the  eastern  U.  S.,  having  hard  close-grained  durable 
wood  much  used  for  posts,  sleepers,  etc.;  also 
called  iron-oak,  rough  or  box  white  oak. 

Swamp  post-oak,  another  species  (Q.  lyrata\  growing  in 
river-swamps  in  the  southern  U.  S.,  with  similar  wood. 

1817!.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Amer.  257  The  timber  is  generally 
.. on  the  prairie,  post  oak.  1835  \v.  IRVING  Tottr  Prairies 
xyii,  Our  march  to-day  lay  through  straggling  forests  of  the 
kind  of  low  scrubbed  trees  . .  called  '  post-oaks  '  and  '  black- 
jacks '.  1865  Michaux's  N.  Amer.  Sylva  I.  40  Ouercus 
lyrata.  .is  called  the  Swamp-Post  Oak,  Overcup  Oak,  and 
Water  White  Oak. 

Post-obit  (p0ust|<rbit,  -ifr'bit),  a.  and  sb. 
[Shortened  from  L.  post  obitum  after  decease.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Taking  effect  after  some  one's  death  : 
esp.  in  post-obit  bond  (see  B.  i). 

1788  H.  BLACKSTONE  Reports  I.  95  This  was  a  post  obit 
bond,  a  security  of  a  questionable  nature,  which  had  often 
been  disputed  with  success.  1808  Times  26  Feb.  4/4  A  Post 
Obit  Bond  for  37,ooo/,  payable  within  three  months  after 
the  death  of  a  Gentleman,  aged  67  years.  1816  SHELLEY  in 
Dowden  Life  (1887)  II.  8,  I  am  to  give  a  post-obit  security 
for  this  sum.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  \.  ii,  By  post-obit 
liquidation. 

2.  Done  or  made  after  death ;  post-mortem ; 
occurring  or  existing  after  death.  ?  Obs. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  357  The  real  nature 
of  the  swelling.. can  only  be  determined  by  a  post-obit 
examination.  Ibid.  II.  12,99. 

B.  sb.  1.  (Short  for  post-obit  bond.)     A  bond 
given  by  a  borrower,  securing  to  the  lender  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  specified 
person  from  whom  the  borrower  has  expectations. 

1751  H.  WALpoLE.£«#.(i845)  H-377  They  talk  of  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  post-obits.  xSsi  BYRON  Occas. 
Pieces,  Martial,  Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet.  1851  D. 
JERROI.D  St.  Giles  xxvi.  267  [He]  had  lent  ready  gold,  to  be 
paid  back,  post-obit  fashion,  on  a  father's  coffin-lid.  1899 
Daily  News  25  Jan.  5/5  A  post  obit . .  is  a  bond  issued  by 
an  heir  to  property,  conceding  to  the  holder  a  lien  on  the 
estates  after  the  death  of  the  present  possessor. 

2.  A  thing  which  is  to  pass  to  some  one  after  the 
owner's  death ;  a  legacy  or  heritage,  nonce-use. 

iSiz  SOUTHEY  in  Smiles  Mem.  jf.  Murray  (1891)  I.  xi.  237 
My  intention  to  leave  behind  me  my  own  Memoirs,  as  a 
post-obit  for  my  family. 

>.    =  POST-MORTEM  sb.   1  Obs.          1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Post-obituary  (-obi-tiu^ri),  a.  [f.  POST-  B.  i  b 
+  OBITUARY.]  =  POST-OBIT  a.,  POST-MORTEM  a. 

1816-30  BENTHAM  Offic.  Aft.  Maximized,  Extract  Const. 
Code  ^(1830)  15  Pensions,  payable  to  any ..  relative  of  the 
functionary,  on  his  decease.  These  may  be  styled  post- 
obituary,  or  post-obit  pensions.  1822-34  Good's  Study  A  fed. 
(ed.  4)  I.  720  Abundantly  established  by  post-obituary  ex- 
aminations. 1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  ii.  I.  93  A  triple  gradation 
of  post-obituary  existence,  proportioned  to  the  character  of 
each  race  whilst  alive. 

POBtOCUlar  (-p-ki!<lai),  a.  (sb.)  Anat.  and 
Zoo!,  [f.  POST-  B.  2  +  OCULAR.]  Situated  behind 
the  eye ;  post-orbital,  b.  ellipt.  as  sb.  A  postocular 
scale,  as  in  snakes. 

1877  HALLOCK  Sportsman's  Gas:.  209  Parallel  curved  white 
superciliary  and  postocular  stripes.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v., 
Postocular  lodes,  anterior  projections  of  the  lower  sides  of 
the  prothorax  [in  insects],  impinging  on  the  eyes  when  the 
head  is  retracted. 

Postccsophageal :  see  POST-  B.  a. 
Post  office,   post-office   (p^'sti^fis).    [f. 
POST  sb.-  +  OFFICE.] 

1.  The  public  department  charged  with  the  con- 
veyance of  letters,  etc.,  by  post.     In  early  use, 
sometimes  meaning  the  office  of  the  master  of  the 
posts,  or  postmaster  (general) ;  in  other  instances  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  local  centre  or 
head  quarters  of  the  department,  the  General  Post 
Office  in  London  or  other  capital. 

[The  name  appears  first  under  the  Commonwealth,  the 
earlier  name  having  been  letter-office :  e.  g. 

1635  (July  31)  in  Rymer  Fadera  (1732)  XIX.  649  A  Pro- 
clamation for  the  settling  of  the  Letter  Office  of  England  and 
Scotland.  1641-1  Jrnl.  Ho.  Com.  22  Mar.,  That  Mr.  Glynn 
do  report  to-morrow  the  matter  concerning  the  sequestra- 
tion of  the  letter-offices.  1646  Jrnl.  Ho.  Lords  3  Dec,  All 
his  estate  and  interest  in  the  Foreign  Letter-office.]  1653 
Jrnl.  Ho.  Com.  19  Oct.,  Sir  David  Watkins,  his  claim  to  the 
foreign  post-office.  1657  Acts  •$•  Ordin.  Parl.  c.  30  (Scobell) 
512  From  henceforth  there  be  one  General  Office,  to  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Post-Office  of  England ; 
and  one  Officer . .  nominated  and  appointed . .  under  the  Name 
and  Stile  of  Postmaster-General  of  England,  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Post-Office.  1666  Land.  Gass.  No.  85/4  The  general 
Post-office  is  for  the  present  held  at  the  two  Black  Pillars  in 
Bridges-street.  1731  GAY  in  .Sa/y?V  Wfo.(i76i)  VIII.  130  If 
you  don't  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the  post-office  will  think 
me  of  no  consequence.  1738-9  KING  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768) 
IV.  223  The  ill-treatment  I  received  from  the  post-office ; 
for  some  time  I  did  not  receive  a  letter  that  had  not  been 
opened.  1804  BP.  OF  LINCOLN  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860) 
II.  94  Lord  Charles  Spencer  will.. resign  the  Post-Office. 
1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  n.  xv,  The  king  granted  the  duke  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  a  pension  on  the  post-office.  1893  H. 
JOYCE  Hist.  Post  Office  vi-46  The  headquarters  of  the  Post 
Office  were  at  this  time  [1690]  in  Lombard  Street.  Here 
the  postmasters-general  resided. 

2.  A  house  or  shop  where  postal   business  is 
carried  on,  where  postage  stamps  are  sold,  letters 
are  registered  and  posted  for  transmission  to  their 
destinations,  and  from  someof  which  letters  received 
from  places  at  home  and  abroad  are  delivered. 


The  name  is  now  commonly  applied  even  to  small  branch 
offices,  sub-offices,  or  receiving-nouses,  which  sell  stamps 
and  receive  letters  for  transmission,  but  from  which  letters 
are  not  delivered,  this  being  generally  done  directly  from 
the  central  or  head  office  of  a  town  or  district. 

General  Post  Office,  the  central  or  head  post  office  of  a 
country  or  state,  as  that  in  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  London  ; 
also  popularly  applied  to  the  head  post  office  in  a  city  or 
town  which  has  branch  offices  subordinate  to  it. 

[1657  Acts  *  Ordin.  Parl.  c.  30  The  erecting  and  selling 
of  one  general  Post-office.  1660 :  see  GENERAL  a.  2  b.1 

1675,  1708  [see  GENERAL  a.  2  b].  1679  OATKS  Narr. 
Popish  Plot  46  Some  of  which  [Letters]  were  delivered  to 
the  Post-office  in  Russel-street ;  others  to  the  Post-office 
General.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  19  P2,  I  have,  looked 
over  every  Letter  in  the  Post-Office  for  my  better  Informa- 
tion. i7»5  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  196  You  do  not 
expect  I  should  write  a  detail,  since  I  behoved  to  take 
dinner,  and  at  eight  the  post-office  closes.  1802  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH Moral  T.,  Angelinas.  (1857)  I.  237  She  actually 
discovered  that  there  was  a  post-office  at  Cardiffe.  18*5 
AMELIA  OPIE  Illustrations  Lying  I.  v.  125  He  had  reached  a 
general  postoffice  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  l  xii.  90  Money  was 
waiting  for  me  at  the  post-office  in  Geneva.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Chron.  Barset  II.  lix.  168  She  well  remembered  the  number 
of  the  post-office  in  the  Edgeware  Koad.  1893  H  Joyce 
Hist.  Post  Office  v.  41  Up  to  April  1680  the  General  Post 
Office  in  Lombard  Street  was  the  only  receptacle  for  letters 
in  the  whole  of  London.  Mod.  Cotloq.  In  Oxford  the  General 
Post  Office  is  in  St.  Aldate's  Street. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  post-office  clerk,  employee, 
inspector,  -keeper,  servant,  counter,  door,  window, 
etc. ;  post-office  address  =  postal  address;  post- 
office  annuity,  insurance,  a  system  whereby 
annuities  can  be  purchased  and  lives  insured  through 
the  post  office  ;  post-office  box,  a  private  box  or 
pigeon-hole  at  a  post  office,  in  which  all  the  letters 
and  papers  for  a  private  person  or  firm  are  put  and 
kept  till  called  for ;  post-office  oar,  U.  S.,  a  mail- 
van  or  coach  on  a  railway ;  post-office  depart- 
i  ment  =  POST  OFFICE  i ;  post-office  order,  a 
money-order  for  a  specified  sum,  issued  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  and  a  small  commission  at  one 
post  office,  and  payable  at  another  therein  named, 
to  a  person  whose  name  is  officially  communicated 
in  a  letter  of  advice  ;  post-office  savings-bank, 
a  bank  having  branches  at  local  post  offices  where 
sums  within  fixed  limits  are  received  on  govern- 
ment security,  at  a  rate  of  interest  (at  present)  of  2  j 
per  cent. ;  post-office  stamp,  a  stamp  officially 
imprinted  on  a  letter  by  the  post  office ;  also  the 
instrument  used  for  stamping  the  postmark. 

1901  Tribune  (Chicago)  16  Feb.,  Give  "postoffice  address 
in  full.  1883  Manch.  Exam. 30 Oct.  8/4  There  is.  .in  every 
train.. a  'post-office  car,  which  contains.. a  letter  box,  in 
which  letters  may  be  deposited  anywhere  en  route.  1866 
J.  REES  Foot-Pnnts  326  Reed  was  an  old  "post-office  clerk, 
who.. had  been  in  the  office  for  twenty  odd  years.  178* 
jfrnls.  of  'Congress  (1823)  IV.  93  Any  post-master,  post-rider, 
or  other  person  employed  in  the  'post-office  department. 
1816  Amer.  St.  Papers  (1834)  XV.  50  To  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  General  Post  Office  Department.  1837 
DICKENS  Piclnv.  ii,  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  the  "post-office-keeper, 
seemed.,  to  have  been  chosen  the  leader  of  the  trade  party. 
1850  Advt.  in  '  Bat '  Cricket.  Man.  103  A  remittance  or 
"Post-office  order.  1865  DICK  F.NS  Mnt.  f'r.  i.  xvii.  No  Post- 
office  order  is  in  the  interim  received  from  Nicodemus 


____  practice  of  the  *post< 

mark  the  postage  on  the  envelope  with  pen  and  red  ink. 
1893  H.  JOYCE  Hist.  Post  Office  vi.  44  Out  of  London,  the 
Post  Office  servants  remained  [in  1690]  much  as  they  had 
been  ten  years  before,  at  about  239  in  number,  of  whom  all 
but  twelve  were  postmasters.  18*7  Anttr.  St.  Papers  (1834} 
XV.304  William  J.  Stone,  for  *post  office  stamps,  $128*49. 

t  Po*st-o:fficer.  Obs.  An  officer  or  official 
of  the  post. 

1669  Lond.  Gas.  No.  406/4  The  Post-Officers  which  were 
sent  from  hence  into  France  to  confer  with  Monsieur  de 
Louvoy  the  French  Postmaster,,  .are  this  day  returned. 
1738-9  KING  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  923  Whether  those 
post-officers  really  thought  me.  .a  man  of  importance.  1843 
Select  Comm.  Postage  |  3834  It  was  supposed  that  a  post- 
officer  could  not  pass  a  letter  containing  two  coins  without 
discovering  it. 

Postouvary,  -operative,  etc, :  see  POST-  B. 
Post-Oral  (-oVral),  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  [f. 
POST-  B.  2  +  ORAL.]  Situated  behind  the  mouth  : 
applied  to  (theoretical)  segments  of  the  head  in 
arthropods,  and  to  certain  visceral  arches  in  the 
embryo  of  vertebrates.  Opp.  to  PRE-ORAL. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  106  Besides  the  prae-oral  or 
j    so-called  'supra-oesophageal'  ganglionic  mass  ..  there  are 
I    twelve  post-oral  ganglia  in  the  Crayfish.     1888  ROLLESTON 
j    &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  491  [The  head  in  Artkrv6oda\  con- 
sists of  a  prae-oral  or  pro-cephalic  region,  to  whicn  are  fused 
a  variable  number  of  post -oral  somites.   1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Post-oral  arches,  the  five  subcramal  plates  which  lie  ^below 
(on  the  r/iWf/rt/ side  of)  the  mouth  in  the  embryo,  going  to 
form  the  lower  jaw  and  throat 

Postorbital  (-£rbital),  a.  (sb.)  Anat.  and 
Zool.  [f.  POST- B.  2  +  ORBITAL.]  Situated  behind, 
or  on  the  hinder  part  of,  the  orbit  of  the  eye : 
applied  esp.  to  a  process  (usually)  of  the  frontal 
bone,  which  forms  a  separate  bone  in  some  reptiles. 
(Cf.  POSTFRONTAL.)  Also  ellipt.  as  sb.  a.  The 
postorbital  bone  or  process,  b.  A  scale  behind 
the  eye  in  snakes  ( -=  POSTOCCLAB  b). 


POSTPAST. 

1835-6  Toad's  Cycl.  Altai.  I.  274/2  The  post-orbital  pro- 
cesses  are  most  developed  in  the  Parrots.  1866  OWEN  Anal. 
Vcrtebr.  I.  103  The  bones  of  the  dermoskeleton  are— The 
Supratemporals . . ThePostorbitals .  .The  Superorbitals  [etc.]. 
1882  W.  K.  PARKER  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  II.  III.  167  Besides 
this  antorbital  rudiment,  there  is  a  large  postorbital  cartilage. 

Post-paid,  -paper:  see  POST  si:*  13.  Post- 
painter:  POST  rf.i  9.  Postpalatal,  -pala- 
tine, -parietal,  etc. :  POST-  B.  2.  Post- 
parative :  POST-  A.  i  a.  Post  partum :  POST 
Lot.  prep.  4.  Post-parturient :  POST-  B.  i ;  etc. 

fFo'Stpast.  OI'S.  [f.  POST-  A.  i  b  +  L./<w/«j 
food,  f.  pasc-ire  to  feed ;  cf.  ANTEPAST,  REPAST.] 
A  small  portion  of  food  taken  just  after  a  regular 
meal.  (Opp.  to  ANTEPAST.)  Also/ig. 

1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  16  An  apple,  or  peece  of  cheese 
for  their  post  past.  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispack't  476 
Who.  .would  needs  make  it  the  post-past  to  his  Bill  of  Fare. 

II  Postpectus  (po"st,pe-kti's).  Zool.  [mod.L., 
f.  POST-  A.  2  b  +  pcctus  breast.]  a.  Entom.  The 
underside  of  the  metathorax.  b.  '  The  hind- 
breast,  or  hinder  part  of  the  breast'  (Cent.  Diet.'). 
Hence  Postpe'ctoral  a.,  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  postpectus. 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiii.  382  Postpectus. . . 
The  underside  of  the  second  segment  of  the  alitrunk.  Ibid. 
xxxv.  543  Analogous  to  the  scapula  of  the  medipectus  and 
parapleura  of  the  postpectus.  Ibiti.  IV.  344  Legs. . .  Post- 
pectoral.  . .  The  hind-legs,  affixed  to  the  Postpectus. 

Postpeduncle  (-pioVrjk'l).  Anat.  [ad. 
mo&.]-,.postpedunculus,  f.  POST-  A.  2  b  +pedunculus 
PEDUNCLE.]  The  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cere- 
bellum. So  Fostpedu'ncnlar  a.,  pertaining  to 
the  postpeduncle. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.  1889  Buck's  Handbk. 
Med.  Sc.  VIII.  128/1  A  caudal  [pair]  (postpeduncles)  to  the 
metencephal  and  myel.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Postpetiole,  -pharyngeal,  -pituitary :  see 
POST-  B.  2.  Postplace  :  see  POST-  A.  i  a  ;  etc. 

Post-pliocene  (-plai-#ah),  a.  (si.)  Geol.  Also 
-pleio-.  [f.  POST-  B.  i  b  +  PLIOCENE.]  Epithet 
applied  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  Post-tertiary 
or  Quaternary  formation,  immediately  overlying 
the  Pliocene  or  Upper  Tertiary ;  also  to  the  whole 
of  the  formations  later  than  the  Pliocene  (so  = 
Post-tertiary  or  Quaternary).  Also  applied  to 
animals,  etc.  of  this  period.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb.  = 
post-pliocene  division  or  formation. 

1841  LYELL  Elcm.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  I.  ix.  212,  I  have  adopted 
the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are  sometimes 
called  modern,  and  which  are  characterized  by  having  all 
the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now  living. 
1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  ii.  51  Post-pliocene 
flint  implements.  1863  Q.  Rev.  CXIV.  410  A  cold  charac- 
ter of  climate  appears  to  have  extended  through  a  great 
part  of  the  post-pliocene  period.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  xi.  306  In  the  post-pliocene  of  Brazil,  remains  have 
been  preserved  of  an  extinct  ape.  1879  WALLACE  Austral- 
asia iv.  64  Recent  quaternary  or  Post.pliocene  deposits. 

Postpouable  (pO"st|p»«'nab'l),  a.  rare-",  [f. 
POSTPONE  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  postponed. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  Mod.  An  engagement  not  postponable. 

f  Postponator.  Obs.  rare-1.  [By  false  ana- 
logy f.  POSTPONE  +  -ATOR.]  —  POSTPONER. 

1775  in  N.  Eng.  Hist.  4  Gen.  Reg.  (1876)  XXX.  149 
Rawlins  postponator  declares  the  resolution  not  proper  to 
proceed  from  the  Committee  of  South  Carolina. 

Postpone  (po»st|p<«-n),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  post- 
po(y)n.  [ad.  L.  postponere  to  put  after,  postpone, 
neglect,  f.  post  after  +  ponSre  to  place,  put  down. 

In  i6th  c.  exclusively  Sc. ;  rare  in  Eng.  before  1700.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  off  to  a  future  or  later  time ;  to 
defer.  (With  simple  obj. ;  in  i6th  c.,  also  with  inf.) 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  90  Of  vertew  postponyng,  and 
syn  aganis  nateur.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II. 
151  Becaus  it  wes  so  neir  that  tyme  the  nycht,  Postponit  all 
quhill  on  the  morne  wes  lycht.  Ibid.  283  This  Edilfrid  and 
Brudeus  also,  Postponit  hes  to  battell  for  till  go.  1574  Re?. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  389  The  said  Robert  wranguslie 
postponis  and  difTeris  to  do  the  same.  1710  PALMER  /V<?- 
veros  186  Every  man..wou'd  have  all  business  post-pon'd 
for  the  service  he  expects  from  a  patron  or  friend.  1726 
BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  15  Mar.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  124  The 
answer  to  other  points  you  postponed  for  a  few  posts.  1836 
W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  177  The  project  had  to  be  post- 
poned. 1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  iii.  58,  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  we  should  postpone  any  remarks  that  we  have  to  make. 

absol.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxx.  28  My  brethir  oft  hes 
maid  the  supplicationis,  ..To  tak  the  abyte,  hot  thow  did 
postpone. 

t  b.  To  '  put  (a  person)  off' ,  i.  e.  to  keep  (him) 
waiting  for  something  promised  or  expected.  OS's. 


payment  of  thair  stipendis.  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J  J,  You  wou'd 
postpone  me  to  another  reign,  Till  when  you  are  content  to 
be  unjust.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  25  Nov.  (O.H.S.)  I.  98 
Dr.  Hudson .. having  many  Promises  from.. the  Bishops., 
was  yet  shamefully  postpon'd  by  them. 

c.  intr.    Path.   Of  ague  or  the  like :    To  be 
later  in  coming  on  or  recurring. 

1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lect.  Princ.  4-  Pract.  Physic  I.  xl.  709 
When  the  paroxysm  thus  postpones,  the  disease  is  growing 
milder ;  when  it  anticipates  its  usual  period  of  attack,  the 
disease  is  increasing  in  severity.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap. 
Diseases  ii.  42  They  [i.  e.  malarial  attacks]  may  occur  at  a 
later  hour,  in  which  case  they  are  said  to  postpone. 
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f2.  To  place  after  in  serial  order  or  arrange- 
ment ;  to  put  at,  or  nearer  to,  the  end.  0/>s. 

c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  31  We  bid  our  in- 
ferioures,  and  pray  our  superioures,  be  [  -  by]  postponing 
the  supposit  to  the  verb ;  As,  goe  ye  and  teach  al  nationes. 
1680  G.  HICKES  Spirit  of  Popery  Pref.  6  He  hath  Post- 
poned the  most  scandalous  part  of  his  Speech,  .and  put  it 
towards  the  end.  1749  Power  Pros.  Numbers  66  Cicero 
..often  postpones  to  the  very  last,  that  Verb  or  emphatical 
Word  on  which  the  whole  Sense  of  the  Period  depends.  1774 
J.  BRYANT  Mytkol.  I.  55  We  sometimes  find  the  governing 
word  postponed,  as  in  Elizabeth,  or  temple  of  Eliza. 

3.  To  place  after  in  order  of  precedence,  rank, 
importance,  estimation,  or  value ;  to  put  into  an 
inferior  position  ;  to  subordinate. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Postpone,  to  set  behinde,  to  esteem  lesse 
then  another.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  n.  51  You 
have  postpon'd  the  publick  interest  to  your  own.  1741 
T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkind  vi.  91  Females  claiming  in  their 
own  Right  are  postponed  to  Males.  1799  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1859)  IV.  272  Postponing  motives  of  delicacy  to  those  of 
duty.  1893  SNELL  Primer  Ital.  Lit.  65  On  the  score  of 
productiveness  even  Machiavelli  must  be  postponed  to  him. 

Hence  Postponed  (-p0i'nd)///.a.,  Postponing 
vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  III.  174  They  should 
have  their  money  to  a  farthing  without  any  postponing. 
1709  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  IV.  4  Ascribing  the  postponing 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  Obstinacy.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xxv,  Anxious  for  the  postponed  explanation.  1863 
KEADE  in  All  Year  Round  11  Dec.  367  [In  a  trial  at  law] 
the  postponing  swindler  has  five  to  one  in  his  favour.  1904 
Daily  Chrott.  7  June  6/7  Postponed  purchases  or  post- 
poned payments  are  the  rule  everywhere. 

Postponement  (p<rostp<»'nment).  [f.  POST- 
PONE ».  +  -MENT.]  The  action  or  fact  of  postponing. 

L  The  action  of  deferring  to  a  later  time ; 
temporary  delay  or  adjournment. 

1818  in  TODD.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  viii.  (1870)  192 
Those  minds,  .which  are  the  most  entitled  to  expect  it,  can 
best  put  up  with  the  postponement  of  their  claims  to  lasting 
fame.  1836  SIR  H.  TAVLOR  Statesman  xii.  83  The  repeti- 
tion of  acts  of  postponement  on  any  subject  tends  more  and 
more  to  the  suojugation  of  the  active  power  in  relation  to 
it.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal 'i,  There  was  no  need 
for  the  postponement  of  our  marriage. 

2.  Placing  after  or  below  in  esteem  or  importance ; 
subordination. 

1830  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  Grk.  Poets  (1834)  274  That  spirit 
of  comparative  neglect  and  postponement  with  which  the 
maternal  relationship  was  generally  treated  amongst  the 
Greeks.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  §  96.  251  That 
postponement  of  self  to  others  which  constitutes  altruism. 

Postponence  (rxmstpou-nens).  rare.  [f.  POST- 
PONE +  -  ENCE.]  =  prec.  2.  So  f  Postpo'nency. 
Obs.  rare-'. 

1755  JOHNSON  Diet.  s.v.  Of,  Noting  preference  or  post- 
ponence. 1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  V.  9  It  is  not 
vain  preference  or  postponence  of  one  '  name  '  to  another. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  313  Whether  of  Prelation  and 
preference :  or  Preterition  and  postponency. 

Postponer  (po»stp<?n'naj).  [f.  POSTPONE  + 
-EK  1.]  One  who  postpones,  puts  off,  or  delays. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  n.  xix.  (S.T.S.)  I.  205  Of  ane  tri- 
bune bat  war  postponare  of  be  public  weill  [L,  tnoratoretn 
publici  commodi\.  a  1805  PALEY  Serm.,  OH  Neglect  of 
Warnings  (1810)  448  These  postponers  never  enter  upon 
religion  at  all,  in  earnest  or  effectually.  1880  G.  MEREDITH 
Tragic  Com.  xiv.  One  of  those  delicious  girls  in  the  New 
Comedy.. was  called  The  Postponer,  The  Deferrer,  or,  as 
we  might  say,  The  To-Morrower. 

Postpontile :  see  POST-  B.  2. 

t  Postpone,  v.  06s.  [a..f.postposer(it,^g'm 
Godef.),  l.  post-  POST-  A.  +  poser  POSE  z/.l]  trans. 
To  place  after  or  later  than  (something) ;  =  POST- 
PONE :  a.  in  temporal  or  serial  order. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  I.  x.  (1622)  igDoubtfull. . 
which  first  to  go  to :  least  the  other  being  postposed  should 
take  it  in  disdaine.  c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  31 
We  utter  our  wil  be  verbes  signifying  the  form  of  our  wil, 
or  postposing  the  supposit.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  y. 
§  24  The  defense  of  the  king's  person  and  authority  . .  in 
this  Covenant  is  postposed  to  the  '  privileges  of  parliament '. 
b.  in  order  of  estimation  or  importance. 

1622  DONNE  Serm,  (ed.  Alford)  V.  102  In  postposing  the 
Apocryphal  into  an  inferior  place  [we]  have  testimony  from 
the  people  of  God.  1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845 
VII.  343  Which  reputation  I  have  always  postposed  to  the 
common  benefit  of  the  studious. 

Ppstposit  (po°stpj>-zit),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  post- 
posit-,  ppl.  stem,  oipostponlre  to  POSTPONE.]  trans. 
To  place  after ;  to  cause  to  follow ;  to  treat  as  of 
inferior  importance :  =  POSTPONE  2,  3.  Hence 
Postpo-sited  ///.  a. 

1661  FELTHAM  On  St.  Luke  Resolves,  etc.  390  Often  in 
our  Love  to  her,  our  Love  to  God  is  swallowed  and  post- 
posited.  1892  W.  M.  LINDSAY  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  XIV. 
161  The  post-posited  relative,  to  judge  from  the  dramatists' 
versification,  was_ fused  with  the  preceding  word. 

Postposition  ([wi'stpflzi'jbn).  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  postpSnere,  postposit-:  so  F.  postposition 
(Littre) ;  but  in  sense  3,  after  preposition,  with 
post-  in  place  of /?-«-.] 

tl.  The  action  of  postponing;  postponement; 
delay.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1. 

154*  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  229  The  committer  of  sic 
recent  crimes  of  bluid  wes  instantly,  but  [=  without)  post- 
position, causit  ansuir  for  his  offensis. 

2.  The  action  of  placing  after ;  the  condition  or 
fact  of  being  so  placed. 
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01638  MEDE  Daniel's  Weeks  (1642)  36  Nor  is  the  Post- 
position  of  the  Nominative  case  to  the  verb  against  the  use 
of  the  tongue.  1869  FARRAR  Fain.  Speech  ii.  (1873)  71  Its 
grammar,  except  in  the  postposition  of  the  article,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  other  Romance  languages. 

3.  A   particle  or   relational   word   placed   after 
another  word,  usually  as  an  enclitic ;  esp.  a  word 
having  the  function  of  a  preposition,  which  follows 
instead  of  preceding  its  object,  as  L.  tenus,  versus, 
and  Eng.  -ward(s,  as  in  koine-wards. 

1846  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  III.  9  In  some  classes  of  languages 
the  whole  process  of  formation  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
postpositions,  generally  of  a  known  and  determinate  signifi- 
cation.  1863  BATES  Nat.  A mazon  x.  (1864)  316  The  feature 
..of  placing  the  preposition  after  the  noun — making  it,  in 
fact,  a  '  post-position ' — thus :  He  is  come  the  village  from. 
1881  Academy  16  Apr.  283  The  case-forms  in  Turkish  may 
be  regarded,  .as  parts  of  nouns  or  rather  as  postpositions. 

4.  Music.  (See  quot.) 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc..  Post  position,  in  Music, 
retardations  of  the  harmony,  effected  by  placing  discords 
upon  the  accented  parts  of  a  bar  not  prepared  and  resolved 
according  to  the  rules  for  discords. 

Hence  Postpositional  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  postposition  :  =  next. 

1883  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  186  [In  Corean]  There  are  ..postpo- 
sitional particles  which,  like  the  Japanese  '  temwoha ', 
agglutinate  themselves  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  even  sentences. 

Postpositive  ((WStp^-zitiv),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  L. 
postposit-,  ppl.  stem  of  postponerc :  see  POSTPONE. 
Cf.  mod.F.  postposilif  (Littre>]  Characterized  by 
postposition  ;  having  the  function  of  being  placed 
after  or  suffixed ;  enclitic. 

1786  H.  TOOKE  Purley  ix.  304  Grammarians  were  not 
ashamed  to  have  a  class  of  Postpositive  Prepositives. 
1845  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  II.  171  We.. find  in  the  Manchu 
itself  a  postpositive  participle.  1854  LATHAM  Native 
Races  Russian  Emp.  266  In  the  [Rumanian]  word  omul 
we  have  homo  ille',  i.e.  a  substantive  with  the  postpositive 
article.  1877  SAYCE  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  140  The  older 
postpositive  conjugation. 

B.  sb.  A  postpositive  particle  or  word. 

1846  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  III.  13  This  adjective  may  again 
be  declined  with  all  the  postpositives  usually  employed  as 
signs  of  cases. 

f  Postpo-sure.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  POSTPOSE  + 
•URE  ;  cf.  composure.]  The  action  of '  postposing ' ; 
=  POSTPONEMENT  2. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Postposure,  a  setting  behind  or 
esteeming  less.  Hence  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Postprandial  (-prae-ndial),  a.  [f.  POST- 
B.  i  b  +  L.  prandi-um  luncheon,  meal  +  -AL  :  cf. 
PRANDIAL.]  Done,  made,  taken,  happening,  etc. 
after  dinner ;  after-dinner.  (Chiefly  humorous.) 

1820  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  y.  H.  Green  (1895)  704  The  day 
including  prandial  and  post-prandial.  1846  Life  J.  Gnthne 
in  Lives  Henderson  4-  G.  151  This  plan,  most  likely  of  post- 
prandial  origin,  was  actually  attempted.  1864  Reader 
a  July  49  A  capital  postprandial  speaker.  1890  N.  MOORE 
in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXI.  31/2  Men  far  advanced  in  post- 
prandial potations.  Mod.  Post-prandial  oratory. 

Hence  Postpra-ndially  adv.,  after  dinner. 

1851  H.  D.  WOLFF  Pict.  Span.  Life  (1853)  35  The  crowd 
that  postprandially  collects  thither. 

Postpredi'cament.  [ad.  med.  Schol.  L,.post- 
pruedicdmentiitu,  in  Abelard  01142,  etc. ;  f.  L.post 
after  +  pngdicamentum  PREDICAMENT.]  //.  The 
five  relations  considered  by  Aristotle  at  the  end  of 
his  work  on  the  ten  predicaments  or  categories: 
viz.  opposites  (avriKfiiteva),  of  four  kinds ;  and  the 
conceptions  before  or  priority  (irporipov),  of  five 
kinds;  at  one e  or  simultaneity  (a/m),  of  two  kinds ; 
motion  (jeivrpn),  of  six  kinds  ;  and  having  (?X("')i 
of  eight  kinds. 

[a  1280  ALBERTUS  MAGNUS  De  Praedicamentis  Wks.  1651 
1. 173-4  Tractatusvii,Z>«/W/>-<K<#i:<j»«*fK..ideoque  post 
praedicamenta  oportuit  sequi  tractatum  de  his  quae  quidem 
co-ordinanda  sunt  sed  ad  unum  genus  praedicamenti  reduci 
non  possum.]  1613  WITHER  Abuses  Stript  Bviij,  He.. 
Handles  in  order  the  ten  Predicaments,  Then  Postprzdeca- 
ments.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Post-predicaments,  in 
logic,  are  certain  general  affections,  or  properties,  arising 
from  a  comparison  of  predicaments  with  each  other ;  or 
modes  following  the  predicaments,  and  often  belonging  to 
many.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Postpubis  (-piK-bis).  PI.  -es  (•&).  Zool. 
[mod.L.,7.  POST-  A.  2  b  +  PDBIS.]  The  hinder  or 
postacetabular  part  of  the  pubis  or  pubic  bone, 
esp.  when  greatly  developed,  as  in  Birds  and 
Dinosaurs.  (Opp.  to  PR.EPUBIS.)  Hence  Post- 
pu'toic  a.,  pertaining  to  the  postpubis. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  65  The  main 
portion  of  the  bird's  pubis  is  the  homologue  of  the  post- 
pubis (so  called)  in  the  same  groups  {Stegosauria  and 

i    OrnMopoital     1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  862  The  '  pubis 
of  Birds  being  in  reality  homologous  with  the  postpubis  ol 

'    Dinosaurs  and  tixprocessuslateralis pubis  <£ other  Reptile?. 

Post-puller,  -pump,  -quintain:  see  POST 
sbl  9.  Post-Puranie :  see  POST-  B.  i  b. 

Postpyraittid  (poustipi-ramid).  Anal.  [PoST- 
A.  2b.]  The  posterior  pyramid  (funiculus  graci- 
Ks)  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Hence  Post- 
pyra-midal  a.l,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  postpyra- 
mid  ;  posterior  to  the  pyramids. 

1866-8  OWEN  Anal.  Vertebr.  III.  83  In  advance  of  tn 
post-pyramids,  still  deeper  columns  of  the  myelon  co 
into  view.     Ibid.  I.  273  The  post-pyramidal  tracts  diverge, 
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expand,  and  blend  anteriorly  wiih  the  similarly  bulgine  recti. 
form  tracts,  forming  the  side-walls  of  a  triangular  or  rhom- 
boedal  cavity,  called  the  '  fourth  ventricle '.     Ibid    111    8 
Th-v  ,«„.,„,!  „<  ,hey  enter   the    macromyelon,  and  form 

I    bodies    .         tRrtn    Kr»  i  ,.-.    .       HJ^.J      rt-.i 
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Fost-pyramidal  (-pirarmidal),  a?  [f.  POST- 
li.  i  b  +  PYRAMIDAL.]  Subsequent  to  the  building 
of  the  Kgyptian  pyramids. 

1883  PROCTOR  Great  Pyramid  197  The  abomination  of 
desolation  to  which  in  our  own  post-pyramidal  days  hath 
been  assigned  the  name  of  the  '  Fifteen  Puzzle  ' 

Post-Raphaelite :  see  POST-  B.  i  b.' 
tPostre-me,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  nonce-wd.    [ad.  L. 
poslremus  last,  super),  of  posterus  coming  after 
following.]    Last,  hindmost;  absol.  one  who  is  last' 
I5S3  BALE  Gardiner's  De  vera  Obed.  Gj  b,  They  were 
counsailed  of  som  bodye  not  to  contende  to  be  called 
supremes,  as  longe  as  they  are  still  postremes. 

Post-remote :  see  POST-  A.  i  a.  Postrhinal  • 
see  POST-  B.  2.  Post-rider :  see  POST  sb  2  i  •> 

t  Postri-duan,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  tost- 
rnlndn-us,  -dian-us,  i.  postridie  on  the  next  day  1 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  I'ostriduan,  done  the  next  dav 
after  or  following. 

Fo'st-road.  A  road  on  which  a  series  of 
post-houses  or  stations  for  post-horses  is  (or  was) 
established  ;  a  road  on  which  mails  were  carried 

1657  Actss,  Ordin.  Parl.  c.  30  (Scobell)Si3  Letters  and  Pac- 
quets ...  to  be  sent  forwards  to  the  City  of  London,  or  any  other 
place  in  any  of  the  Post-Roads,  from  thence  towards  the  said 
City.  1685  Royal  Proclam.  7  Sept.  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2068/2 
Inat  no  man  hereafter  may  complain  for  want  of  a  setled 
Post  m  or  near  particular  By-Towns  or  Places  lying  on  the 
Post- Road.  1711  Royal  Proclam.  23  June  ibid.  N?.  4866/1 
The  Horsing  of  any  Person.  .Riding  Post,  (that  is  to  say) 
i  v  v  g,s.everal  I™**1  UP°"  a  Post-Road.  1791  Phil.  Trans 
L.XXXI.  108  Ihe  great  post-road  from  hence  into  Italy 
over  Mount  Cems.  ,8^  SCOTT  Wav.  xiv,  The  common 
post-road  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Haddington.  1860 
SPOTTISWOODE  in  Vac.  Tour.  86  When  we  drove  into  the 
back  yard  of  the  post-station,.. the  post-master  would  give 
us  no  horses,  as  the  road  by  which  we  were  to  proceed  w-is 
!Yt'  «  f>st'ro?,(i'  '.W  (U.  -V.)  Congress.  Directory  162 
[U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on]  post-offices  and  post-roads 

Postrolandic,  -Roman,  etc.:  see  POST- 
B.  2,  i. 

Fostrorse  (ppstr^us),  a.  [ad.  mod.L,  post- 
rorsus,  f.  POST(E)KO-  +  versus  turned :  cf.  AN- 
TRORSE.]  Turned  or  bent  backward  :  retrorse. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.,  etc. 

Fo'St-rn.:nner.  t  a.  A  '  runner '  who  acts  as 
a  post :  see  POST  sb*  2.  Obs.  b.  One  who  bears 
messages  or  transports  the  post  or  mail  along 
a  certain  ronte  on  foot ;  a  post-carrier,  foot-post 
.IS96.DALRVMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  403  Thir  post- 
rinnens  beginis  to  contemne  the  command.  1864  TRFVFLVA-J 
Compel  Wallah  (1866)  336  Each  village  in  turn  received 
a  handful  of  chupatties  or  bannocks,  by  the  hands  of  the 
post-runners,  with  orders  to  bake  others,  and  pass  them  on  to 
the  next  vdlage.  1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevennes  30  A 
cavalcade  of  stride-legged  ladies  and  a  pair  of  post-runners. 

Postsacral,  -scalene,  etc. :  see  POST-. 

II  Fostscenium  (p0-»st,s<--ni»m).  Class.  Antt,,. 
[L.  postscxnium,  (.  post  after,  behind  +  scxna  n 
Gr.  aurfvr,  stage,  scene.]  The  back  part  of  a 
theatre,  behind  the  scenes :  also  called parasccniuiu 
(see  PARASCENE).  Cf.  PROSCENIUM. 

i7»7-4«  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Parascenium,  among  the 
(pmans,  was  a  place  behind  the  theatre,  whither  the  actors 
withdrew  to  dress,  undress,  &c.  more  frequently  called  Post 
sccmum.  1841-76  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Postscenium  or 
farascennim,  m  ancient  architecture,  the  back  part  of  the 

leatre,  where  the  machinery  was  deposited,  and  where  the 
actors  retired  to  robe  themselves. 

Fostscribe  (p<?°st|Skr3i-b),  v.  [ad.  L.  post- 
ttritfft  (Tac.),  I.  post  after  +  scrib?re  to  write.] 

1.  trans.  To  write  (something)  after ;  to  write  as 
a  postscript  or  appendix. 

•6I4  T.  ADAMS  Gallant's  Burden  Wks.  1861  I.  325  The 

econd  is  but  a  consequent  of  the  first,  postscribed  with 
tl.at  word  of  inference,  'Now  then'.  1661  J.  STEPHENS 
Proc:,rai,a,,s  An  Ap  dix  |Q  ,he  formcr  Discou 


en 

2.  intr.  To  write  afterwards  or  subsequently  :  to 
make  a  written  addition  to. 

J1.661!?'  KERBY  '"  °-  H'y™°°<Ts  Diaries,  etc.  (1883)  III. 
A  I  will  not  post-scribe  but  subscribe  to  Paul 

Postscript  (p<5u-st,skript),  sb.  Also  6  in  L. 
lorrn  post  scriptum  (neut.),  pi.  -ta.  [ad.  L 
postscript-urn,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of  postscribere  (see 
prec.)  used  as  sb.  Cf.  obs.  V  .  postscript  (i6-i%\h  c  ) 

iod.K,  Du.,  Ger.,  etc.,posiscriftum,  l\..poscritto.'\ 
A  paragraph  written  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  after  the 
signature,  containing  an  afterthought  or  additional 
matter. 
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:  IrUheman  by  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Shelley.  ijM  R  YOUKG 
Giftfs  Cm.  Cam  iv.  i,,  b,  And  yet  doubting,  tbat  she 
might  perceaue  it,  wrought  underneath  Post  scriptum, 
thus,  Kissc  the  letter.  1615  BACON Ess.,  C»«//,V«-(Arb.)g3 
I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a.  Letter,  he  would  put  that 
which  was  most  Material!,  in  the  Post-script,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  By-matter.  ,65-1  Xichola*  Papers  (Camden)  II.  ,g, 
This  burthemng  you  with  Postscripts  is,  I  confess,  a  rud« 
way  of  writemg.  ,,,,  STEELK  Spict.  No.  79  r  5  A  Woman 
seldom  writes  Tier  Mind  but  in  her  Postscript;  I8o«-7  ! 
jntnmo  Mm-ia  Hm,,.  Li/e  x.  cxxvi,  It's  like  a  Lady's" 
Postscript,  which,  they  tell  you,  contains  the  essence  of  the 

herJ'w  '^3.  •L?CK  /'r:™e  *x»- A'  'I*  end  of  the  letter 
tnere  was  a  brief  postscript. 

b.  A  paragraph  written  or  printed  at  the  end  of 

any  composition,  containing  some  appended  matter 

1638  Penit  Con/,  xii.  (1657)  317  Towards  the  end  whereof 

ts  >  vP"Vir  Pos,t:scr'Pt-  '707  LUTTRELL  Brief  R,-l. 
(1857)  VI.  200  Ihe  parliament  of  Ireland  have  burnt  bv  the 
common  hangman  the  postscript  to  Mr.  Higgins  sermon. 
1769  7''«"'s  Lett.  xx.  (.772)  I.  ,42  The  gentleman,  who 
has  published  an  answer  toSir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet 
having  honoured  me  with  a  postscript  of  six  quarto  pages 
.890  MASSON  De  Qumccys  Wks.  IV.  32,  Postscript  [to 
Oliver  GMsmt/,}.  Ibid,  note,  What  is  here  prime/ as  a 

postscript  appeared  as  a  portion  of  De  Qumcey's  '  Pre- 
face  to  Vol.  V.  of  his  Collected  Writings. 
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C.  A  thing  appended  ;  an  appendage,  rare. 

1870  TiioRNBURY  Tour  Eng.  I.  i.  5  Brentford  [was]  always 
a  mere  ecclesiastical  postscript  to  Hanwell  or  Baling. 

t  Fostscri-pt,///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.fost- 
scnpt-us,  pa.  pple.  ofpastscrlofri:  see  POSTSCRIBE.] 
\\  ritten  after  or  subsequently. 

1654  H  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  /  (1655)  Aij,  That  were. .to 
extinguish  the  light  of  all  Histories  ..,  the  greatest  part 
whereof  werePostscript  an  age  at  least  to  the  things  recorded. 

Postscript,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  POSTSCRIPT  sb.] 
trans.  To  put  a  postscript  to,  to  furnish  with  a 
postscript.  So  Po-stscripted  a.,  '  having  a  post- 
script' (Worcester  1846  citing  J.  Q.  Adams) 

1804  A.  DOBSON  i8M  Cent.  Vignettes  Ser.  it.  ii.  27  Defoe 
prefaced  and  postscnpted  this  modest  effort. 

Fostscriptal  (pftgtigkri-ptil),  a.  [f.  L.  post- 
script-um  (see  POSTSCRIPT  sb.)  +  -AL.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  relating  to,  a  postscript. 

1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Maters  Flor.  xiv.  335  His  life  con- 
eluding  with  a  postscriptal  chapter  of  misery.  1891  R 
BUCHANAN  Coming  Terror  82  In  the  postscriptal  letter 
published  this  morning.  1894  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Hiit.  Sk 
(J.  Anne  IV.  217  His  new  wife . .  brought  him  several  children, 
a  sort  of  postscriptal  family,  in  his  old  age. 

IIFostscutellujn(-ski//te-li'm).  Enlom.  Also 
in  anglicized  form  postscu-tel.  [mod.L.,  f.  POST- 
A.  2  +  SCUTELLUM.]  The  fourth  (hindmost)  piece 
or  sclerfte  of  each  of  the  segments  of  the  thorax 
in  an  insect,  situated  behind  the  sctttellum. 

1816  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiii.  380  Postscutellnm, 
.  .a  narrow  channel  running  from  the  Darsolnm  totheAido- 
men  in  Coleoflera,  forming  an  isosceles  triangle  reversed 
1897  W.  F.  KIRBY  in  M.  Kingsley  ]V.  Africa  727  Post- 
scutellum  black,  with  a  yellow  dot  on  each  side.  1809  G.  H 
CABPF.NTER  /nsectsi.  2t  Four  distinct  parts  placed  one  behind 
the  other  can  sometimes  be  observed ;  they  are  known  as 
the  frxsculum,  scutum,  scutellum,  and  fostscutellum. 

Hence  Postscute'llar  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
postscntellnm.  1890  in  Cent.  Did. 

t  Fo  stship.    Obs.     [f.  TOST  sl>2  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  post  or  messenger ; 
in  qnot.  as  a  mock-title. 

1607  DEKKER  Knls.  Conjur.  vi.  F  iv,  At  the  returne  of  his 
Post-ship  and  walking  vpon  the  Exchange  of  the  Worlde 
they  will  flutter  about   him,  crying,  What  newes?  what 
newes  ? 

2.  The  office  of  post  or  local  postman. 
i&SActsJ'rjvyCounciltiSgo)  I.  267  A  letter  to  Mr.  Mason, 

Master  of  the  Postes,  for  the  contynuaunce  of  Adam 
Gascoyne  in  the  office  of  the  Postship  of  Scrobye.  i<8j 
Mils  £  I,m.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  76  To  my  wiffe  and  my 
sonne  Kobart  the  postshippe  of  Thirlwall,  towardes  the 
maintenance  of  the  house. 

Post  ship  :  see  POST  sb.i  4  c. 

Fostsphenoid  (-sirnoid),  a.  (sb.)  Anat.  [f. 
POST-  A.  2  b  +  SPHENOID.]  Postsphenoid  bone  :  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone  of  the  skull, 
which  forms  a  separate  bone  in  (human)  infancy. 
Also  ellipt.  as  sb.  Hence  Fostsphenordal  a., 
pertaining  to  the  postsphenoid  bone. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Postsphenoid,  n.,  Postsphenoidal.  1800 
BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Postsphenoid  bone. 

t  Fo-st-stage.  Obs.  [f.  POST  sb.  2  +  STAGED.] 

1.  In  i ;th  c.,  A  stopping-place,  station,  or '  stage ' 
on  a  post-road,  to  which  the  king's  packet  or  mail 
was  carried  from  the  previous  '  stage '  and  whence 
it  was  forwarded  to  the  next;  post-horses  being 
kept  in  readiness  for  thus  carrying  the  mail,  and  for 
the  use  of '  thorough-posts  '  or  express  messengers, 
as  also  for  the  service  of  private  persons  travelling 
'  post ',  who  there  took  fresh  horses. 

1641  Rtf.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  n.  VII.  327  [Order]  for 
establishing  post  stages  betuix  Edinburgh  and  Portpatrik 
and  Portpatrik  and  Carlill.  1685  Royal  Proclam.  7  Sept 
in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2068/1  Not  to  Carry  any  Ship  Letters., 
beyond  the  first  Post-stage  to  which  they  shall  arrive  in 
England.  1693  IMd.  No.  3087/4  An  Act  for  settling  Post. 
Stages  throughout  this  Kingdom. 

2.  Short  for  post  stage-  coach  :  a  mail-coach. 

1771  Boston  Gaz.  18  Feb.  3/3  The  Post-stage  from  and  to 
Portsmouth  in  New-Hampshire,  lately  put  up  at  the  Sign  of 
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I    the  Admiral  Vernon  in  King-slreet,  Boston,  is  now  removed 
i    loMrs.  Bean's  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ship  on  Launch. 

Fo'St-sta:tion.     A  station  on  a  post  road, 
where  post-horses  are  kept. 

181.  SIR  R.  WILSON  Pr.  Diary  I.  141  The  third  post- 
station  was  also  abandoned,  and  our  cattle  could  do  no 
more.  1831  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  357  The 
first  post-station  is  a  solitary  abode,  called  Torre  di  Mesa 
Via.  1901  Wide  World  Mag.  VI.  445/1  At  every  forty  or 
if  \'rsts  '•  tnel  Russian]  Government  has  erected  what  are 
called  Poshtova  Stancia,  or  post-stations,  where  are  kept  a 
certain  number  of  horses. 

Poststernal  to  -systolio  :  see  POST-  B. 

Fost-te-mporal,  a.  (sb.)  Anat.  [f.  POST- 
B.  2  +  TEMPORAL.]  Situated  behind  the  temporal 
region  of  the  skull :  applied  to  a  bone  of  the 
scapular  arch  in  some  fishes,  also  called  supra- 
•  scapula  or  sttpradavicle.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Post-temporary :  see  POST-  B.  i. 

Fost  term.  Law.  A  partial  rendering  of  L. 
|  phrase  post  termiuum  after  the  term,  used  a</vt>., 
as  adj.,  and  as  sb.  for  The  return  of  a  writ  after 
term,  and  the  fee  payable  for  its  being  then  filed. 

i€<>7  COWELI.  Intcrtr.,  Post  tcrme,  is  a  returne  of  a 
writ,  not  onely  after  the  day  assigned.. but  after  the  terme 
also..  :  it  may  be  also  the  fee  which  the  Ctistus  brettium 
taketh,  for  the  returne  thereof.  1658  Practick  Part  of 
Law  13  In  case  of  not  filing  your..  Writs,  in  or  of  the  same 
lerm  they  are  returnable,  they  force  you  to  pay  when  you 
hie  them. .,  for  the  Post  J'ermintua  of  them,  which  is  2orf. 
for  every  Writ.  1672  Cowe/fs  Interpreter,  Post  terme,  Post 
termmum.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Post  Term,  a  Penalty 
taken  by  the  Custos  Brevium  of  the  Common-pleas,  for  the 
filing  any  Writ  by  any  Attorney  after  the  usual  Time. 
i?ta  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  ii,  To  Esquire  South,  for 
post  rermi,i,,ms.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Post  term,: 
num,  (after  the  term). 

Fo'st-te-rtiary,  a.  (sb.)  Geol.  [f.  POST-  B.  i  b 
+  TERTIARY.]  Epithet  of  the  formations,  or  the 
period,  subsequent  to  the  Tertiary;  also  called 
Quaternary;  the  most  recent  of  the  whole  geo- 
logical series.  Also  applied  to  animals,  etc. 
belonging  to  this  period.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb. 

1854  PAGE  Introd.  Text-lit.  Geol.  xiv.  121  The  generality 
of  post-tertiary  accumulations  being  clays,  silts,  sands, 
gravels,  and  peat-mosses.  1865  LI'BUOCK  fret.  Times  151 
Species  which  characterise  the  post -tertiary  epoch  in  Europe. 
1878  HUXLEV  Physiogr.  xvil  290  By  others  they  are  called 
the  post-teitiary  seiies. 

Post-tibial :  see  POST-  B.  2.    Post-tidings, 
-time:  POST  sb.*  12.    Post-tonio:  POST-  Ii  i 
Fo'st-town.    [f.  POST  sb?  +  TOWN.] 

1.  A  town  having  a  (head)  post  office,  or  one 
tbat  is  not  merely  a  sub-office  of  another. 

1635  Proclamation  in  Rymer  Fardera  (1732)  XIX.  610/2 
To  take  with  them  all  such  Letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any 
Post-Town,  or  any  Place  near  any  Post-Town  in  the  said 
Koad.  1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1 761/4  All  persons  concerned  are 
desired  to  insert  at  the  bottom  of  their  Letters  the  Post. 
Town  nearest  to  the  place  their  Letters  are  directed,  for 
their  speedy  Conveyance.  1835  MARRVAT  Pacha  v  We 
were  about  five  miles  from  any  post-town.  1889  Repentame 
P.  Wentworlh.  III.  5,  I  walked  over  to  the  post-town  for 
the  second  post. 

2.  A  town  at  which  post-horses  are  kept  ?  Obs. 

1791  G.  WAKEFIELD  Mem.  (1804)  I.  ii.  54  During  the  neces- 
sary delay  at  some  post-town,  our  contemplative  parson 
rambled  about  after  a  bookseller's  shop.  1838  Murray's 
Hand-lit.  IV.  Germ.  252/1  Below  Rheinfels  lies  the  post- 
town  of  St.  Goar. 

So  Post-township  (U.  S.)  •  see  TOWNSHIP. 
1837  Pop.  Encycl.  V.  304/1  Onondaga;  a  post-township 
and  capital  of  Onandaga  county,  New  York. 

Post-trader:  see  POST  sb.z  ad.  Post-trau- 
matio,  -tridentine,  -tussic ;  Post-tuber- 
anee ;  Post-tympanic :  see  POST-  B.  i,  A.  2, 
B.  2  respectively. 

Fostulancy  (p^stirflansi).  [f.  POSTULANT: 
see  -ANCY.]  The  condition  of  being  a  postulant  ; 
the  period  during  which  this  lasts. 

1882-3  Schajf's  Encycl.  Rclif.  Knmvl.  II.  1476  Those 
who  would  enter  either  class  undergo  a  postulancy  of  six 
months.  1884  Weekly  Reg.  18  Oct.  5°4/>  Two  years  make 
a  long  postulancy. 

Postulant  (pp-stirflant).  fa.  F.  postulant,  ad. 
L.  postulans,  -atttem,  pr.  pple.  of  postuldre  to 
demand  :  see  POSTULATE  v.]  One  who  asks  or 
petitions  for  something ;  a  petitioner  ;  a  candidate 
for  some  appointment,  honour,  or  office;  esp.  a 
candidate  for  admission  into  a  religious  order. 

«7S9  CHESTERF.  Lett,  to  Son  2  Feb.,  That  he  will  have  one 
[a  garter]  is  very  certain  ;  but  when, . .  is  very  uncertain  ;  all 
the  other  postulants  wanting  to  be  dubbed  at  the  same 
time.  1766  Char.  mAnn.  Reg.  28/2  There  were  many  postu- 
lants for  the  abbey  of  Anchm.  1844  LINCARD  Anglo-Sax. 
Ch.  (1858)  I.  iv.  133  The  age  at  which  the  postulant  might  be 
admitted  [L  e.  into  holy  ordersj.  1859  JEPHSON  Bnttany 


s,  are  consany  presentng  temseves  as  postuants 
for  recognition.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  220 
The  public  reception  of  a  postulant  into  the  order  of  '  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  . 

fPostulary  (pp-stuflari),  a.  06s.  rare.  [ad. 
late  L.  postulari-iis  that  demands  or  claims.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  postulate. 
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1637  JACKSON  Serin,  on  Matt.  ii.  17-18  5  3, 1  must  beg  one 
or  two  postulary  suppositions  which,  will  go  for  maxims. 

Postulate  (pf>-sti«lft),  J*.1    [ad.  L.feiiuldtitm 

(a  thing)  demanded  or  claimed  :  see  POSTULATUM. 
Cf.  F.  postulat  (1771  in  Diet.  Trtvonx). 

In  sense  I  representing  classical  L.  postnlatum ;  in  2,  3, 
=  mod.L.  postulatum  for  med.L.  fetltio  rendering  Gr. 
oiTTiua  (Aristotle,  Euclid).  Postulate  (pi.)  occurs  in  the  L. 
transl.  of  Rhet.  ad  Alex,  by  Philelphus  (died  1489)  printed 
1523,  and  is  always  used  by  Pacius  Aristot.  Organ.  1584.  In 
L.  edd.  of  Euclid,  postuldta  appears  in  Commandinus  1619.] 

I.  1.  A  demand,  a  request ;   spec,  a  demand  of 
the  nature  of  a  stipulation  :  cf.  I  d.  Now  rare. 

1588  in  Motley  Netherl.  (1860)  II.  xviii.  307  Our  postulates 
do  trouble  the  King's  commissioners  very  much,  and  do 
bring  them  to  despair.  1656  BLOUNT  GmMgr,t  Postulate, 
a  request,  demand  or  suit.  1660  JRH.  TAYLOR  Worthy 
Comimin.  i.  iii.  56  This  St.  Peter  calls  the  stipulation  of 
a  good  conscience ;  the  postulate  and  bargain  which  man 
then  makes  with  God.  1826  SCOTT  Diary  4  Feb.  in  Lock- 
hart  Life,  Give  me  my  popularity,  (an  awful  postulate)  and 
all  my  present  difficulties  shall  be  a  joke  in  four  years. 
1860  [see  POSTULATE  v.  i  b], 

II.  2.  Logic  and  gen.  A  proposition  demanded 
or  claimed  to  be  granted ;  esp.  something  claimed, 
taken  for  granted,  or  assumed,  as  a  basis  of  reason- 
ing, discussion,  or  belief;    hence,  a  fundamental 
condition  or  principle. 

1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,  \.  vii.  25  Ipse  liijcit,  or 
cportct  dlscentem  credere^.. mzy  be  Postulates  very  ac- 
comodable  unto  Junior  indoctrinations ;  yet  are  their 
authorities  but  temporary,  /bid.  in.  vii.  120 This  conceit  was 
probably  first  begot  by  such  as  held  the  contrary  opinion  of 
sight  by  extramission, .  .and  is  the  postulate  of  Euclide  in 
his  Opticks.  1653  HALES  Brevis  Disquisitio  in  Phenix 
(1708)  II.  332  The  Monk's  Postulate  in  the  fifth  Proposition 
of  the  second  Chapter :  *  The  Christian  Faith  excludes  all 
doubting,  and  is  certain  and  infallible  '.  1715  tr.  Gregory's 
Astron.  (1726)  I.  195  Astronomers,  (who.. make  it  a  Postu- 
late, that  any  Star  may  be  moved  with  any  motion).  1860 
WKSTCOTT  liitrod.  Study  Gotp.  viii.  (ed.  5)  400  Christianity 
is  essentially  miraculous.  This  is  a  postulate  of  Biblical 
criticism.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Ke/ig.  f,  Sc.  i.  (1885)  6 
The  Supreme  Postulate,  without  which  scientific  knowledge 
is  impossible,  is  the  Uniformity  of  Nature. 

b.  Sometimes  with  special  reference  to  its  un- 
demonstrated  or  hypothetical  quality :  An  unproved 
assumption,  rt  hypothesis. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  VI.  vi.  296  Which  wee 
shall  labour  to  induce  not  from  postulates  and  entreated 
Maximes,  but  undeniable  principles  declared  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture. 1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  155  Fa  An  opinion  which, 
like  innumerable  other  postulates,  an  enquirer  finds  himself 
inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evidence.  1837  HAI.LAM 
Hist.  Lit.  \.  i.  §  23  (1847)  1. 19  And  as  their  reasonings  com- 
monly  rest  on  disputable  postulates,  the  accuracy  they  affect 
is  of  no  sort  of  value.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Hist.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  15  All  the  postulates  of  elfin  annals. 

c.  Sometimes  with  special  reference  to  the  self- 
evident  nature  of  a  proposition  of  fact :    hardly 
distinct  from  AXIOM. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  158  F  i  Any  settled  principle 
or  self-evident  postulate.  1812  G.  CHALMERS  Dom.  Econ. 
Gl.  Brit.  326  [They]  had  all  taken  it  for  granted,  as  a 
postulate,  which  could  not  be  disputed,  that  a  balance  of 
trade,  either  favourable,  or  disadvantageous,  enriched,  or 
impoverished,  every  commercial  country.  1816  PLAYFAIR 
Nat.  Phil.  II.  223  The  postulate  on  which  this  rule  proceeds 
is,  that  though  each  of  the  given  equations  is  incorrect,., 
there  is  nothing  that  determines  the  amount  of  the  errors  to 
be  on  one  side  more  than  another,  or  in  excess  rather  than 
defect. 

d.  Something  required  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  some  actual  or  supposed  occurrence  or  state  of 
things ;  a  pre-reqnisite. 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  iv.  xxiii.  293  A  Personal  and 
Providential  Deity— this  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  all 
Religion  properly  so  called.  1860  MAURY  Phys,  Geog.  Sea 
xix.  §  796  The  low  barometer,  the  revolving  storm,  and  the 
ascending  column  require  for  a  postulate  the  approach  by 
spirals  of  the  wind  from  circumference  to  centre. 

3.  spec,  in  Geom.  (or  derived  use).  A  claim  to 
take  for  granted  the  possibility  of  a  simple  opera- 
tion, e.  g.  that  a  straight  line  can  be  drawn  between 
any  two  points ;  a  simple  problem  of  self-evident 
nature :  distinguished  from  AXIOM  (a  self-evident 
theorem). 

The  earlier  Eng.  term  was  PETITION  (sense  5). 

1660  BARROW  Euclid  i.  (1714)  6  Postulates  or  Petitions. 
i.  From  any  point  to  any  point  to  draw  a  right  line. . .  3. 
Upon  any  center,  and  at  any  distance,  to  describe  a  circle. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Postulates,  or  Demands 
in  Mathematicks,  &c.  are  such  easie  and  self-evident  Sup- 
positions  as  need  no  Explication  or  Illustration  to  render 
them  Intelligible.  1814  D.  STEWART  Hum.  Mind  II.  ii.  §  3. 
162  (tr.  Wallis)  According  to  some,  the  difference  between 
axioms  and  postulates  is  analogous  to  that  between  theorems 
and  problems;  the  former  expressing  truths  which  are  self- 
evident, and  from  which  other  propositions  maybe  deduced  ; 
the  latter,  operations  which  may  be  easily  performed,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions  may  be 
effected.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  681  Postu- 
lates are  things  required  to  be  granted  true,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  demonstrate  a  proposition.  1827  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  3  A  Postulate,  or  Petition,  is  something  required 
to  be  done,  which  is  so  easy  and  evident  that  no  person  will 
hesitate  to  allow  it.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  xi.  374  An  inde- 
monstrable judgment,  if  theoretical,  is  called  an  Axiom;  if 
practical,  it  is  styled  a  Postulate. 

Postulate  (pfVsti/JM),  sb?  (a.)  Sc.  Eccl.  Hist. 
[ad.  L.  poslulat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  postnlare  to  ask, 
request,  desire,  etc.,  in  med.L.  to  nominate  or 
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designate  to  a  bishopric  or  abbacy,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope :  see  POSTULATE  v.  2.] 
A  person  nominated  by  the  sovereign  to  some 
superior  ecclesiastical  benefice,  as  a  bishopric,  etc. 

'Although  the  Scottish  kings  had  maintained  their  pre- 
rogative of  appointing  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to 
vacant  Sees  and  Abbacies,  the  consent  of  the  Pope  was  an 
indispensable  form  to  complete  an  election '  (Small,  Wks. 
Gavin  Douglas,  I.  pref.  xii).  A  person  thus  nominated  was 
in  the  mean  time  entitled  'Postulate  '. 

1514  Sedernnt  of  Council  2  June,  Gavin  Douglas.  .Postu- 
lat  of  Arbroth.  1514  Ada.  Dom.  Condi.  21  Sept.,  The 
Lords  ordains  that  a  letter  be  written  under  the  King's 
Signet  requiring  Gavin,  Postulat  of  Arbroth,  to  deliver 
the  keyis  of  the  Crete  Sele  fra  him.  1515  (July  6)  Ibid. 
XXVII.  If.  26  My  Lord  Gouernour  shew  that  he  was  in- 
formit..that  the  said  Postulat  [Gavin  Douglas]  was  pro- 
movit  to  the  Bishopry  of  Dunkeld  be  the  King  of  Inglandis 
writings. .the  quhilk  the  said  Postulat  denyit  that  he  knew 
anything  off.  1566  Reg.  Prity  Council  Scot.  I.  463  James 
Erie  of  Mortoun.  .George  Dowglas  callit  the  Postufat,  sone 
naturall  to  umquhile  Archibald  Erie  of  Angus,  .with  diverse 
utheris..delaittit  of  the  vyle  and  tressonabill  slauchtir  of 
umquhile  David  Riccio  [etc.].  1729  in  Macfarlane's 
Gtnealog.  Collect.  (1900)  n  Alexander  Gordon  Postulate 
of  Galloway.  1735  in  Keith  Hist.  Catal.  Scot.  Bps.  (1824) 
146  He  [Bp.  Foreman]  was  postulate  of  Moray  in  the  year 
1501.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  Introd.,  [An  inaccurate 
explanation :  see  above],  1830  R.  CHAMBERS  Life  Jns.  1, 
1. 1.  20  George  Douglas  of  Todholes.  .known  by  the  epithet 
of  the  Postulate  of  Aberbrothwick. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1710  RUDDIMAN  Life^  Douglas  in  SEneis  5  note,  One  is 
said  to  be  Postulate  Bishop,  who  could  not  be  canonically 
elected,  but  may  through  favour,  and  a  dispensation  of  his 
superior,  be  admitted. 

tPo'Stulate.a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  'L. poslulat-us, 
pa.  pple.  oipostulare  :  see  next.]  =  POSTULATED. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  ii.  i.  763  I'll  prove  that  I  have  one : 
1  mean  by  postulate  illation. 

Postulate  (pp'stijSle't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
postii/iire  to  demand,  request :  see  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  demand  ;  to  require  ;  to  claim. 

1593  Hist.  K.  Leir  (1605)  Dj,  A  prince  perhaps  might  postu- 
late my  love.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  282  This  doth  not 
postulate  or  require  the  Physitians  consent.  1703  T.  N.  City 
fy  C.  Purchaser  Ded.  4  These  your  extraordinary  Favours . . 
seem  to  Postulate  from  me .  .a  Publick  Recognition,  a  1820 
W.  TOOKE  (Webster  1828),  The  Byzantine  emperors  appear 
to  have  exercised,  or  at  least  to  have  postulated  a  sort  of 
paramount  supremacy  over  this  nation.  1863  MILL  Exam. 
Hamilton  437  Logic,  therefore,  postulates  to  express  in 
words  what  is  already  in  the  thoughts. 

b.  intr.  To  make  a  request ;  to  stipulate. 
1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  II.  xviii.  397  The  excellent  Doctor 
had  not  even  yet  discovered  that  the  King's  commissioners 
were  delighted  with  his  postulates  [cf.  1588  in  POSTULATE 
sb.1  i];  and  that  to  have  kept  them  postulating  thus  five 
months  in  succession . .  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  triumphs 
ever  achieved  by  Spanish  diplomacy.  1893  J.  FAHEY  Hist. 
Kilmacduagh  438  He  was.  .obliged  in  1866  to  postulate  for 
a  coadjutor. 

2.  trans.  Eccl.  Law.  To  ask  legitimate  eccle- 
siastical authority  to  admit  (a  nominee)  by  dis- 
pensation, when  a  canonical  impediment  is  supposed 
to  exist  (see  Dn  Cange  s.  v.  Poslulari)  ;  hence,  to 
nominate  or  elect  to   an  ecclesiastical   dignity, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  superior  authority. 
See  POSTULATE  sb.2.  POSTULATION  2.    (The  earliest 
use  in  Eng.) 

'533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  §  i  No.  .person. .to  be 
named,  elected,  presented,  or  postulated  to  any  archebyshop- 
riche  or  bishopriche  within  this  realme.  1688  Lond.  Gas. 


1515]  Andrew  Stewart.  .Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Athole,  had 
got  himself  postulated  Bishop,  by  such  of  the  Chapter  as 
were  present.  1762  tr.  Btisching's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  619  From 
the  year  1561,  Princes  of  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony  have 
been  constantly  postulated  by  the  chapter  as  administrators 
of  the  bishopric.  1874  SMALL  Doiiflas'  Wks.  I.  Pref.  16 
Although  Douglas  was  postulated  to  it  [Abbacy of  Arbroath], 
and  signed  letters  and  papers  under  this  designation  [Pos- 
tulat of  Arbroth]  his  nomination.. was  never  completed. 
1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xix.  307  The  chapter  was 
then  allowed  to  postulate  the  bishop  of  Bath. 

3.  To  claim  (explicitly  or  tacitly)  the  existence, 
fact,  or  truth  of  (something) ;  to  take  for  granted ; 
esp.  to  assume  as  a  basis  of  reasoning,  discussion, 
or  action.  [med.L.  posiulare,  transl.  Gr.  dirti'i'.] 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iv.  78  Yet  do  they 
most  powerfully  mag^nifie  him  [God], ..who  not  from  postu- 
lated or  precarious  inferences,  intreat  a  courteous  assent, 
but  from  experiments  and  undeniable  effects,  enforce  the 
wonder  of  its  Maker.  1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Part.  Adv. 
Learn.  7  They  seem  to  be  among  the  postulated  principles 
of  nature.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Prime.  PsychoL  (1872)  1.  n.  i. 
146  I  hat  which  we  must  postulate  as  the  substance  of 
Mind.  1862  —  First  Princ.  i.  iv.  §  26  (1875)  88  Every  one 
of  the  arguments  by  which  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge 
is  demonstrated,  distinctly  postulates  the  positive  existence 
of  something  beyond  the  relative.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  103  It  postulated  a  skill  in  seamanship  and  a 
confidence  in  their  own  powers  both  of  attack  and  defence. 
1883  S.  Cox  Expositions  xv.  186  Reason  postulates  God, 
though  it  cannot  prove  him. 

b.  To  assume  the  possibility  of  (some  construc- 
tion or  operation).     Cf.  POSTULATE  j*.i  3. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  xii.  250  In  geometry  the 
primary  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  but  postulated. 
1882  PROCTOR  Font.  Sc.  Stud.  16  [They]  might  postulate. . 
that  such  lines  when  finite  may  be  indefinitely  produced. 


POSTULATUM. 

f4.  intr.  To  plead  as  an  advocate.  (So  med.L. 
postulare.')  Obs.  rare~l. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  168  In  Athenes . . a  yong  man 
. .  being  desirous  to  be  an  orator,  and  a  pleading  aduocate, 
to  the  intent  he  might  postulate,  according  to  the  accustomed 
manner  of  Athenes  in  those  daies,  accorded  [etc.]. 

Hence  Postulated  ppl.  a.,  claimed,  required. 

1646-9  [see  sense  3].  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  208  Even 
if  we  grant  the  postulated  length  of  time. 

Postulatiou  (ppstitfUi'Jan).  [a.  f.postulation, 
•\-acion  (I3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  i,.poslula- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  from  postnlare  to  POSTULATE.] 

1.  The    action    of    requesting    or    demanding; 
a  request,  demand,  claim. 

0485  Dirty  Myst.  (1882)  n.  44  Accordyng  to  your 
petycions  that  ye  make  postulacion.  c  1335  HARPSFIELD 
Divorce  Hen.  VH1  (Camden)  147  Postulation  was  made  for 
the  continuance  of  rest.  1382  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  I  Tim.  ii.  i 
That  obsecrations,  praiers,  postulations,  thankes-gevings  be 
made  for  al  men.  1639  PEARSON  Creed  I.  vi.  430  Presenting 
his  postulations  at  the  throne  of  God.  1864  SIR  F.  PAL- 
GRAVE  Norm,  ft  Eng.  III.  375  William,.. in  conforming  to 
the  constitution  upon  the  postulation  of  the  English  acted 
with  entire  consistency, 

2.  Eccl.    Law.    The  presentation  to  office  of 
some  one  canonically  disqualified,  esp.  by  being 
already  vested  in  a  similar  office,  in  which  case  the 
recommendation  took  the  form  of  a  request  or 
appeal  to  the  supreme  authority  to  sanction  the 
election.     (See  quot.  1688.) 

1567  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  306  For  his  election, 
or  rather  postulation,  is  but  to  be  presented  to  the  Queens 
Highness  to  have  her  royal  assent.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2365/3  The  Cardinal,  as  being  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  could 
not,  without  the  Pope's  Dispensation,  be  chosen  but  by 
Postulation,  which  required  Two  Thirds  of  the  Electors  to 
be  for  him.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1753)  III.  iv.  209 
The  Cardinals  postulation  was  defective  since  he  had  not 
two  thirds.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xix.  307  note, 
All  postulations,  that  is,  elections  of  persons  disqualified. 
1889  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  335  The  word  election  comprehends 
postulation,  nomination,  and-presentation. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  An  application  to  the  praetor  for 
authority  to  bring  an  accusation. 

1831  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  ff  Eng.  I.  23  The  postulation 
was  the  regal  right  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 

4.  Logic  and  gen.  The  taking  for  granted  of  the 
truth  or  existence  of  something  unproved,  esp.  as 
a  basis  of  reasoning  or  belief;  an  assumption. 

1648  FILMER  A  narchy  Lim.  fy  Mixed  Mon.  in  Freeholder, 
etc.  u6?9)  247  Our  Author  expects  it  should  be  admitted  as 
a  magisterial  postulation,  without  any  other  proof  than 
a  naked  supposition.  1639  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  xii. 
(1701)  481/1  We  know  how  absurd  this  Postulation  is.  1865 
MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  380  Mr.  Mill  cannot  surely  want 
this  cumbrous  allowance  of  postulation.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  401  The  postulation  of  a  single  separate 
'  centre  for  concepts '. 

5.  Math.  (See  quots.) 

1869  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Pafers  VII.  225  We  may  say 
that  the  number  of  conditions  imposed  upon  a  surface^  of 
the  order  n  which  passes  through  the  common  intersection 
is  the  Postulation  of  this  intersection.  1870  Ibid.  140  The 
general  quadric  surface.,  can.,  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy 
9  conditions ;  or,  as  we  might  express  it,  the  Postulation  of 
the  surface  is  =  9. 

PO'Stulative,  a.  rare-",  [f.  L. postulat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  postulare  to  POSTULATE  :  see  -IVE.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Postulati-ve,  belonging  to  a  request. 

Postulator  (pp'stizZkitai).  [a.  L.  postulator 
a  claimant,  agent-noun  {.posiulare  to  POSTULATE.] 
One  who  postulates ;  one  who  requests  or  demands ; 
spec,  in  K.  C.  Ck.  a  pleader  for  a  candidate  for 
beatification  or  canonization. 

1884  Cath.  Diet.  s.v.  Beatification,  The  process  is  now 
opened,  at  the  request  of  the  postulators,  or  supporters  of 
the  beatification.  Ibid.  s.v.  Canonisation,  The  postulator 
of  the  cause.. asks  twice  that  the  name  of  the  servant  of 
God  whose  cause  he  pleads  may  be  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Saints. 

Postulatory  (pp-stitflatari),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  postulatori-us  adj. ;  see  POSTULATE  v.  and 
-OBY  2  ;  cf.  obs.  F. postulatoirc  (1622  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Making  request ;  supplicatory. 

a  1631  DONNE  Scrm.  1L  509  The  whole  prayer  is  either 
Deprecatory . .  or  Postulatory.  1647  CLARENDON  Contempl. 
Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  392  He  easily  recovers  the  courage  to 
turn  that  deprecatory  prayer  into  a  postulatory  one. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  assumption  ;  hypothetical. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  vi.  93  [He]  may  easily 

perceive  in  very  many,  the  semblance  is  but  postulatory,  and 
must  have  a  more  assimilating  phancy  then  mine  to  make 
good  many  thereof.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  Nat.  E.  Bord. 
I.  131  The  resemblance  between  the  plant  and  the  picture 
of  the  artist  is  somewhat  postulatory, 

II  Postulatum  (pfTstizH^-tMn).  PI. -a;  also  7-8 
-urns  (-a's).  [L.  postulatum  a  demand,  request, 
sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  neut.  of  postulare  to  POSTULATE. 

Now  generally  in  English  form,  POSTULATE  ii.1,  which 
see  for  the  history  of  the  senses.] 

1 1.  A  demand ;  a  requirement.   =  POSTULATE  I. 

1639  LAUD  in  Rushw.  Htst.  Coll.  II.  II.  981  Concerning 
your  Postulata,  I  shall  pray  you  to  allow  me  the  111 
freedom.  1663  Flagellant,  or  O.  Cromwell  93  To  that  pur- 
pose  several  irreverend  Postulata  were  put  to  him.  1701 
DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  359  But  then  that  King  must  b; 
his  Oath  assent  To  Postttlata's  of  the  Government.  1703 
—  in  isM  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  IV.  62  To  make 
any  postnlata  of  future  loyalty  and  my  obedient  submission. 

2.    =  POSTULATE  si.1  2.     Now  rare  or  0/>s. 


POSTULE. 

*  1619    FoillhRBY    AtkcOHt.    I.    i.   §    4    (,6M)   0    Which    IWO 

IXHtulata,  if  l  hey  be  not.  .presumed  by  ihe  Hearer      there 
Ljumol  pox,ibly  be  any  proceeding.      ,67,  WILK.NS   A"/ 
A«y.   ,..  In  Ihe  same  way  and  method  as  is  used  in  t 
inathemaucks  .consisting    of  /«,/„/•«,„,    d,l  ini"ions     and 
axioms.     16,8  NC.KHIS  7r«r«/.  i'm  6Wy;  '    For  che  Demoi 

>1 


j,  Nmcu  fro,*  Wks     8      ^*j  » 
i  'raln  °f  a«'»g  and  reasoning  in  itself  just  and 

w'  u  u 


t  b.  Math.   =  POSTULATE  ji.l  7.  #& 
•743  EMERSON  Fluximu  i  Postulatum.  '  That  any  Ouan 


antities  .r,  ,,  which  therefore  will  become  ™+™  a1,d 

to  ta  done  : 


.  t  Po-Sttde,  w.  Sc.  Obi.   [a.  F.fostuk-rCiAth  c 
in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.  fostuldre.} 


pape  Be  na  way  grant  waulde  hiigud  wit 

Postumbonal  :  see  POST-  B  2 
tPo-stume.  Obi.    Also5postem(e,.om(me 
-urn,  -ymie.     Aphetic  form  of  APOSTEM. 


waxm  in  man. 


Mjiedoo  or  a  runnynge  together  of  evyll  humourf 

Postural  (pp-stiural),  a.    [f.  POSTURE  j£  + 
'A,s.    M  ertammg  °r  relating  to  posture  or  position. 

ResSJ™  A"S"An    HA-LI-   '"''^   On   Pr°"c  and    Postural 
Insirat        in  Drowning.     1895  Syd.  Soc  Lex    Pastel 


m  ii  S  -  ,Pa»ei"  is  put  in  certain  posture?  or 
tntoam... Future? irt*»UMi  treatment  by  position  Is 
for  various  fractures.  .898  Alltutf,  Sy,t.  SftSTS  The 
use  of  dumb-bellsor  clubs  and  a  variety^  postural  exerdses! 
D.  lath.  Postural  albuinmuria,  albuminuria 
caused  by  the  upright  posture. 

'  J0¥  *l!tUtt.S  S*st  Med'  "•  M6  Cases  of  '  postural '  or 
cyclic  albuminuria  are  occasionally  met  with.  ttid.\lll 
154  T  re  be  albumin  it  should  prove  postural  (•  cyclical  % 
•  •P°8ttlre  (PP'stiuj),  sb.  [a.  f  .posture  (i6th  c 
m  Montaigne  Ess.  ii.),  contr.  from  earlier  F 
posit ure,  ad.  L.  posilura  position,  posture  (so  also 
It.,  Sp.,  Vg.poslura) :  see  POSITURE.] 
1.  The  relative  disposition  of  the  various  parts 
pt  anything  ;  esp.  the  position  and  carriage  of  the 
limbs  and  the  body  as  a  whole  ;  attitude,  pose. 

AKS.  Ant.  «f  Cl.  v.  n.  221,  I  shall  see  Some  squeak. 
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5.  Mirth,  and  Comb.,  as  fposture  book  applied 
i  drill-book :  cf.  2  b ;  posture-man,  one  who 

1!^^$^^-^ 
SSS^tettitSK 


POSY 


~f — .v.f   "•r--«™"*.^r,  and   euuihljrist       i8w 

i. ~S-Z~.S  *'"•  "-J4  Tricks,  not  much  different  fr.m 

,    those  exhibited  by  expert  posture-masters  of  the  prSem  day^ 
A.  A  teacher  of  postures  or  callisthenics 

:  «£^^&v?^&*tfsz 

Ob  Artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  iudick 
shrug  UD  their  Shmil.Ur^  ;„  „  «i..u:~.. 7T  -«ju*l> ,  to 

case  (etc. I.      i8<o 


posturing,  or  teacher  of  postures 


Posture-rasters 


Posturer  (pp-stiurai).    [f.  POSTUBE  v.  +  -KB  i 
"1™^'565  Postures,  or 


"• 

[See  -IST.]    A  professed  posturer. 
OILVIK  (Annandale).    HHfOmily  Ifm  ,9  Oct 
thess  lhc  had 


.  .      7     wo.,  were  dancerinas,  or  posture-girls. 

Posture  (pfstiui),  ».     [f.  prec.  sbj 

"••  **»  T°  Place  in  position  ;  to  set.  Obs 
'  i«»S  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  ifv.  xxiii.  160  As  pointed  Dia 
monds  being  set,  Cast  greater  lustre  out  of  let  The 

<H6»8  [see  POSTURING  be  owl      i6cS  s    H   /"»//  r        3 

iiiaed 


iture.     1870  LUBBOCK  6V/.  .£*<•/. 
;  Age  the  corpse  was  either 
jTo"™  *"*  **  ot"*"S  H^Mure  or  burnt. 

I- 2.  The  position  of  one  thing  (or  person)  rela- 
£y,t1°anothcr;  Portion,  situation.  Ofo. 


&spSHnSfr?ESS 
ttaaSssMsSsSSSsi 

>f5the  floor.  VCry  S3y  '"'le  ma'ds  P°stured  ">  'he  middle 

3.  intr.  To  assume  a  particular  posture  of  body; 

also,  to  put  the  limbs  or  body  in  artificial  positions 

iSji  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  III.  ,O2/,  Posturing 
Jjf?p  •  c?    "  co"tortionists..  is  reckoned  the  I      ' 


Po-sturize,  v.  rare.    [frPosTCRE  sb.  +  -UK  ] 
iV-,  A  '"'         compose  into  a  particular  posture, 
attitude,  or  expression. 

i    I.|7Fact;  A^hfmt'd^tmefew^utel'^'"11''1 
A  intr.  To  assume  an  artificial  posture,  either 
bodily  or  mental ;  to  pose. 
1879  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Under  which  Lord?  Ill  xi  2^ 

1    were",?1,?8,3-  I  "r"'^  a"d  prcachin«  »  * '"«  Chuftt 

i    I <  £fo.  I  p  xv  ThSrrhTred0"u   '??  F'  °'  L"'E  Ck'  "'"'"' 
brag  and  posturue.  ten, 

Hence  Po-sturizing  vbl.  s6. 

186,  FAIRHOI.T  Up  Nile  (1863)  230  There  was.  .a  perform- 
,£*  M  VaUTU'ng  ,and  P»S»M»«?Oy  a  group  of  Bedou ins 
n"  s  •'  •  ON  C  Kirkl<:""i  II-  ix  294  There  U 

Dmr!?;  f1""*   "I-  Wonde'fu'   powers   of  mimicking    and 
posturising,  in  which  grace  is  never  lacking. 

Postuterine,  -vacoinal,  -varioloid,  -Ve- 
dlc :  see  POST-  13.  2,  i. 

tPostve-ne,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POST-  A.  I  + 
.  v""re'  F>  venir  to  £ome :  cf.  convene,  etc  1 
intr.  fo  come  after,  supervene.  So  Po  atvenant 
si.  no,ue-wd.  [f.  F.  venant  coming],  that  which 
comes  after  or  follows,  a  consequence; 

VfVTi+'inwal    ft      Fnf      ..-         M* n     , 


intr.  Jig.  a.  To  act  in  an  artificial  or  affected 

b-  T°  take  "  - 


•"^v^ju\,i4^,t  t         |    X^USV- 

•e-ntlonal  a.  [cf.  conventional]  (see  quot.  1678). 

l»2w '  J^0  WT  ^"""Sr.^Po^ene,  to  come  or  follow  after. 
870  W.  G.  WARD  AJJ.  Pkil*t   7'li,;,.,f  r.ee  .\  i  «.o\i7_.i 


j  jia  a 

andg,ven  the  government  the  final  impulse  into  "he  abvS 
of  bankruptcy  was  dismissed.     ,880  f.  G.  LEE  C/,  "^ 
V-  £"a  *•  53  Jewell..  sometimes  became  wittv   anH  ^ 
sionally  postured  as  a  buffoon.    oSffSl  Sc  ,,  AuT 

as  a  supple  state!: 


to  set  the>  wht 


°'StUred 


of  a 


nts,  or  walking  stipiles.    1851  [see  3).    awi  ^lk, 
turi'Aj"J!i.^lMr    n-na.d,8one  through  an  immensity  of 
>fs  ,n^h    f  ,'f    '  Pumblech°ok's  very  limited  dressing. 
glass,  m  the  fuule  endeavour  to  see  my  legs.     1871  O  W 
HOLMES   Poet   Jlrfak/..t.    i,    What   a   statue    gaUery    of 
posturing  friends  we  all  have  !     1898  G    MEREDITH  Ode 
J-r.llist.  22  What  postured  statutes  barr'ed  his  tread 
Fo-sture-ma'ker.     a.  One  who  makes  pos- 
tures or  contortions;  a  contortionist;  an  acrobat- 

-=IOSTURE-MASTEB  I.  b.  =  PoSTURE-MASTEK  2  ' 
shouVd  ™1to£3-  N°-  3i*VT  ]'  J  W0uld  fa:"  ask..  Why 
^^w^^^^iM^'^ 


' 


c 


•/ 


rj  p.     i  t.r         *•  .    *"*/•       *W/T  "jruKOtUN  J  ffaS, 

f  ixxxviit.  ^  iVIen  need  no  posture- maker  or  mA«t*>r 

of  ceremonies,  when  they  are  eagerVplef  dTng  for  me™y 

bo  Po-sture-marklusr,  a.  sb.,  the  art  or  practice 
ot  making  postures  or  contortions  of  the  body  •  b 
pr.  pple.,  making  postures. 


Po-sture-master. 

1.  A  master  of  the  art  of  posturing;  an  expert  in 
assuming  artificial   postures   or   attitudes   o7  the 


j  do. 


,43 


.«-<  w  r-  u/  f.  s  „'.  .  ""v"'c,  10  come  or  lollow  allcr. 
IrSn  i?  *?°  £"-  ^f 1/<w'  r/4"'"«  <I881)  I-  3'8  We  think 

t  will  be  satisfactory  if  we  use  the  word  ..'  'postvenau ' 
to  denote  what  he  calls 'effect'.  1678  PHILLIPS  (cS.il  'Past 
^^f^Mom.  that  Full  Toon  which  comes  after 
any  grand  movable  Feast,  or  Planetary  Aspect.  1706  Ibid, 
i  ostventional,  coming,  or  that  is  come  after. 

Fostvide :  see  POST-  A.  i  a.  Post- village  • 
see  POST  jtf.2  13. 

Po'8t-'wa:gon.     f-  POST  sot  -f  WAGON,  repr. 

IJu.  and  Ger.  tostwagtn.]  A  mail  or  stage-coach 
(in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  etc  ) 

i«77-94  PENN  Trav.  Holla nd 3,  We.. began  our  Journey 
in  the  common  Post-waggon  to  Osnaburg.  1756  KC-GKNT 
^k-  i,""""'  ,"'t"'t-  '•  <9  There  is  also  another  carriage 
which  goes  from  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  is  called 
the  Post-waggon :  it  is . .  generally  drawn  only  by  three  horses 
and  is  as  expedmous  as  our  s^ge  coaches.  ,830  W.  TAYLOR 
Hist.  Surv.  Ger,,,.  Poetry  I.  337  Lessing.  .set  off  in  frost 
and  snow  by  the  post-waggon . .  for  KanieS*. 

.Fo-stward,  adv.  Toward  a  post  (in  any  sense") 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Post- warrant :  see  POST  so.*,  and  POST  ENTRY. 

PO'Stwise,  adv.  noncc-wd.  ff.  POST  sb  2  + 
-WISE.]  '  Post-haste ',  hurriedly. 

«I734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  166  Writing  postwise  at 
the  sa"«  "me  as  the  dispatch  was  made, .  .the7 were  so 
confounded  with  mistakes  that  they  were  forced  to  write  all 

Post-woman,  -worthy,  etc. :  see  POST  sb.i  * 
Posty(e,  variant  of  POUSTIE  Obs.,  power 
Postyke,  -tykke,  obs.  ff.  POTSTICK. 
Postzygapophysis          (p«°st|zigap<>-nsis). 
Anat.    PI.  -sea  (-s/z).    ff.  POST-  A.  2  b.]   A  pos- 
terior zygapophysis ;  each  of  the  two  posterior  or 
inferior  processes  (right  and  left)  on  the  neural 
arch   of   a   vertebra:    also    called  inferior  (or 
posterior)  articular  process. 

1866  OWEN  Anat.  Verttbr.  I.  132  The  postiygapophyses 
of  the  fourth,  third,  and  second  cervicals.  1871  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Vertetr.  Axim.  vi.  277  The  neural  arches  have  well 
developed  pre-  and  postzygapophyses. 

Hence  Postzyffapophysial    (-zigaepofi'/ial)   a., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  poslzygapophysis. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Le.r. 
Posy  (pira-zi).      Now  arch,  or  dial.     Forms: 
6  posye,  69  poaey,  posie,  6-  posy.     [A  synco- 
pated form  of  POESY  (which,  even  when  written 
in  lull,  was  often  pronounced  in  two  syllables).] 
I.  1.  A  short  motto,  originally  a  line  or  veise 
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of  poetry,  and  usually  in  patterned  language, 
inscribed  on  a  knife,  within  a  ring,  as  a  heraldic 
motto,  etc.  Obs.  or  arch. 


Comm.  160  All  the  stretes  and  waies,  beyng  hanged  and 
spired  with  rich  and  costly  carpets,  and  posies  written  in 
euery  place,  a  1569  KINGESMVLL  Codiy  Advise  (1580)  31 
Some  haue  their  fansie  so  led  as  though  money  made  men : 
let  this  be  your  Posie  rather,.. Manners  makes  man.  1634 
lip.  HALL  Contfinpl.t  N.  T.  iv.  xii,  Abrahams  posie  is  '  in 
nionte  providebitur'.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  86  The 
rest  is  dried  Bricks  covered  over  with  Posies  of  Arabique  and 
like  worke.  01704  T.  BROWN  Pleasant  E/>.  Wks.  1730  I. 
109  Our  posies  for  rings  are  either  immodest  or  irreligious. 
1896  BEAUMONT  Joan  Seaton  53  Joan  was  reading  the  posy 
(in  the  ring]— 'But  one  for  me,  but  one  for  thce,  but  one  of 
tliee  and  me '. 

f  b.  An  emblem  or  emblematic  device.   Obs. 

[1530  PALSGR.  256/1  Poysy,  deyyse,  or  worde,  deuise.} 
1644  BuLWERCVwm/.  139  In  all  tacit  posies  of  Hisascention 
tliis  figure. .is  most  emphatically  significant. 

2.  A  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  nosegay,  a  bouquet. 
Now  somexvhat  arch,  or  rustic. 

[1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1567)  47  b,  A  gathering 
flowres  from  place  to  place  she  stray^es,  And  (as  it  chaunst) 
the  selfe  same  time  she  was  a  sorting  gayes,  To  make  a 
Poisie.]  1573  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Adtnoveo^  Fasciculunt 
ad  'tares  aaiitoiu-l'is^  thou  shall  put  the  posie  to  thy  nose. 
a.  1593  MARLOWE  Passionate  Skeph.  to  /its  Love  iii,  And 
I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses.  And  a  thousand  fragrant 
posies.  1741  SHENSTONE  Sc/ioolmistr.  xii,  Marj'rum  sweet, 
in  shepherd's  posie  found.  1810  WORDSW.  Scenery  Lakes 
ii.  (1823)  51  The  little  garden,  .with  its  borders  and  patches 
of  flowers  for  Sunday  posies.  18..  in  J.  Harland  Lane. 
Lyrics  (1866,  64  I'll  make  me  a  posy  of  hyssop,— no  other 
1  can  touch. 

b,  A  collection  or  *  bouquet '  of  *  flowers'  of 
poetry  or  rhetoric.  Cf.  ANTHOLOGY,  arch. 

a  1569  KINGESMYLL  CoinJ.  AjfflUt.  (1585)  C  vij,  If  it  hath 
pleased  almightie  God  any  thing  to  refresh  you  with  this 
my  poore  posy,  his  will  be  done.  1612  BIUNSLEY  Litd.  Lit. 
x.  (1627)  153  That  booke  is  as  a  most  pleasant  posie,  com- 
posed  of  all  the  sweet  smelling  flowers,  picked  of  purpose 
out  of  all  his  workes.  1638  BRATHWAIT  Barnabces  Jrnl.  iv. 
(1818)  177  Bee't  so,  Faustulus  !  there  repose  thee,  Cheere 
thy  country  with  thy  posie.  1879  E.  W.  GOSSE  in  Academy 
ii  Jan.  26/1  To  collect,  .from  [these]  pages  a  posy  of  funny 
stories  and  gay  quips. 

t  II.  3.  Sometimes  in  the  sense  of  POESY  2, 
a  poetical  production.  Obs. 

1578  FLORIO  \st  Fruites  52  Gioconde  was  the  Emperor 
Grutian  when  he  read  the  Posies  of  Ausonius.  1581  PETTIE 
Guazza's  Civ.  Conv.  ir.  (1586)  63  Those,  who . .  reade 
Comedies,  and  other  posies.  1645  HARWOOD  Loyal  Sitbj. 
Retiring-room  16  Make  them  into  a  Posey. 

III.  4.  attrib.  (or  as  adj.}  and  Comb.t  asflosy- 
boitqitet,  -maker ;  dial,  having  a  flowery  pattern, 
flowered,  as  posy  gown,  waistcoat;  posy-ririg, 
a  finger-ring  with  a  motto  inside. 

1616  T.  H[AWKINS]  Canssin's  Holy  Crt.  3  The  diuine 
Prouidence  is  a  skilfull  Posy-maker,  who  knoweth  arti- 
ficially  how  to  mingle  all  sortes  of  flowers,  to  make  the 
Nose-gay  of  the  Elect.  1850  THACKERAY  Virgin-  xxx,  He 
has  bought  posey-rings  at  Tunbridge  Fair.  1863  ROBSON 
Bards  Tyne  89  Peg  shall  hev  a  posey  gown,  To  inense  her 
when  she  comes  to  town.  Ibid.  492  A  po.iy  waiscoat  aw 
hev  got.  1896  BEAUMONT  Joan  Seaton  53  A  posy-ring  set 
with  two  rows  of  small  pearls. 

Pot  (p?t)f  J/'.1  Forms  :  2-8  pott,  4-7  potte, 
(5  putts),  3-  pot.  (Also  4-5  poot,  5  Sc.  poyt( 
mod.Sc.  dial,  pat,  patt.)  [Late  OE.  or  early  ME. 
pott,  cognate  with  OFris./0/,  MDu./0/{V,  Du./0/, 
MLG.  pot,  put,  LG.  pot(t\  whence  mod.Ger.  pot£y 
late  ON./flto  (c  1300),  Sw.  potta,  'DsL.pofte-,  also 
with  F.  pot  (i2th  c.  in  Littre),  obs.  It.  potto 
(Florio) ;  cf.  Sp.,  Pg. pott  pot,  jar.  The  Fr.  and 
It.  point  to  a  late  L.  *pottzts  (found  in  med.L.,  Du 
Cange)  ;  this  can  scarcely  be  identified  with  cl.  L. 
potm  drinking,  in  late  L.  (Fortunatus  c6oo) 
a  drinking-cup.  The  relation  between  the  German 
and  Romanic  words  is  undetermined ;  Diez  and 
Mackel  view  the  latter  as  adopted  from  the  former ; 
but  from  the  absence  of  the  word  in  OHG.  and 
MHG.,  and  its  lateness  in  English,  it  cannot  well 
be  Common  Teutonic.  The  Celtic  forms,  Breton 
pod,  pot,  Corn.,  Welsh  pot,  Ir.  pota,  Gael./wV,  are 
according  to  Thurneysen  adopted  from  Fr.  or  Eng. 
The  original  source  thus  remains  unknown.] 

1.  A  vessel  of  cylindrical  or  other  rounded  form, 
and  rather  deep  than  broad,  commonly  made  of 
earthenware  or  metal  (less  commonly  glass),  used 
to  hold  various  substances,  liquid  or  solid,  for 
domestic  or  other  purposes. 

Often  with  defining  word,  as  glue-pot,  ink-pot,  jam-pot, 
water-pot,  watering-pot,  etc. :  see  these  words  (also  the 
specific  uses  below). 

'laizootVa.tr.  Leechd.  I,  378  Nim  readstalede  harhuna  & 
ysopo  &  stemp  &  do  on  senne  neowna  pott,  &  flering  of  5a 
harhuna  &  ooer  of  ysopo.  .for3  |>set  se  pott  beo  full,  c  laoo 
I'ices  <y  Virtues  73  Al  swo  is  he  pott  <5e  is  idon  on  Se 
barnende  ofne.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxi.  16  Dried  als  a 
pot  might  be  Alle  mi  might  with  itmen  me.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  22937  Bot  als  potter  wit  pottes  dos  Quen  he  his  neu 
wessel  fordos.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv.  (Julian)  512 
Thre  gret  poyttis  ..  fillyt  of  gold  to  J>e  hals.  1463  Bury 
Will*  (Camden)  23  A  greet  earthin  polte.  1597  MORLEY 
Introd.  Mns.  4,  I  was  like  a  potte  with  a  wide  mouth,  that 
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receiueth  quickly  and  letteth  out  as  quickly.  1685  SOUTH 
Sertn.  (1697)  I.  viii.  349  Agathpcles  first  handling  the  Clay, 
and  making  Pots  under  his  Father.  1769  MKS.  RAFFALD 
Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  77  Put  rich  melted  butter  in  small 
cups  or  pots.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  79  A  quantity  of 
broken  jars  and  pots.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  441 
Ulowing  out  the  contents  of  each  of  the  pipettes  into  a  small 
glass  pot,  in  which  they  are  thoroughly  stirred. 

b.  spec.  Such  a  vessel  (now  usually  of  metal)  used 
for  cooking  or  boiling.  Hence  transf.  the  vessel 
with  the  meat  or  other  food  boiling  in  it  ;  also 
allusively  =  cooking,  food  (as  in  phr.y^r  the  pot)  \ 
also  in  figurative  allusions. 

a  1300  Cursor  I\T.  26753  (Cott.)  Alle  your  entrailles  llkon 
in  welland  pottes  sal  be  don.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sti.  IVks. 
III.  197  pei  hackeden  here  children  as  small  as  morselis  to 
here  pool,  c  1420  Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  16  Put  alle  in  be 
pot  with  grythe.  1531  ELVOT  Gov.  i.  xviii,  Kylling  of  dere 
with  bowes  .  .  serueth  well  for  the  potte  (as  Is  the  commune 
saynge).  1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  Ixiii.  (1636)  75  An 
hearbe  sometime  used  in  Medicine,  but  most  commonly  for 
the  Pot.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa\\\.  141  The  common 
sort  set  on  the  pot  with  fresh  meat  twise  euery  weeke.  1667 
EARL  TWEKDDALE  in  Landerdalc  Papers  (1885)  II.  45  This 
was  to  me  lik  the  spoonful  that  spoils  the  pot.  1783  BURKE 
Sp.  East-India  Sill  Wks.  IV.  129  Henry  the  Fourth  [of 
France]  wished  that  he  might  live  to  see  a  fowl  in  the  pot 
of  every  peasant.  1875  JOVVKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  38  Boiled 
meats  which  involve  an  apparatus  of  pots  and  pans. 

fig.  a  1225  Attcr.  /v  .  368  pe  wombe  pot  fret  walleS  euer  of 
metes,  and  more  of  drunches.  1390  GOWKR  Coiif.  III.  32 
Hole  Thoght,  which  hath  evere  his  pottes  hole  Of  love 
buillende  on  the  fyr.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II 
cix,  Gant  let  Glocester's  pott  Loyle  only  over,  though  his 
were  as  Hott.  1838  CAKLYLE  /''rcdfc.  Gt.  ix.  vi.  (1872)  III. 
125  Ail  ever-boiling  pot  of  mutiny. 

C.  Such  a  vessel  used  to  contain  wine,  beer,  or 
any  other  drink  ;  either  for  drinking  out  of  (as 
a  pewter  pot  for  beer,  etc.),  or  for  pouring  the 
drink  into  smaller  vessels  (as  a  coffee-pot  or  tea- 
pot). (See  also  2.) 

c  1440  A  iphabet  of  Talcs  4  ^7  pis  abbot  axked  hym  whither 
he  went,  and  he  said  he  went  to  giff  his  brethir  a  drynk.  So 
lie  axkid  hym  wharto  he  bare  so  many  pottis.  a  1500  Kyng 
9f  Hermit  316  m  Hazl.  £.  P.  /*.  I.  25,  1  haue  a  pott  of 

alons  foure,  Standyng  in  a  wro.     1597  \st  Pt.  Return  fr. 

arnass.  v.  ii.  1527  Noe  pennie,  noe  pott  of  ale.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin,  lit.  179  The  Germans  drink  in  peuter  or 
stone  pots,  hauing  little  or  no  plate.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw. 
xxiii,  Shaking  up  the  ale,  by  describing  small  circles  with 
the  pot,  preparatory  to  drinking. 

a.  An  earthenware  vessel  to  hold  earth  in  which 
a  plant  is  grown  ;  a  FLOWEK-POT. 

[1598-:  see  FLOWER-POT.]  1615  MAKKHAM  Eng.  House™. 
(1660)  54  If  you  will  set  forth  yellow  flowers,  take  the  pots 
of  Primroses  and  Cowslips.  1856  DELAMKK  /'"/.  Card.  (1861) 
22  It  is  safer  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  pots  ..  in  good,  light,  rich 
soil.  1887  Rt'SKiN  Prxterita  II.  iv.  141  My  mother  did 
like  arranging  the  rows  of  pots  in  the  big  greenhouse. 

e.  A  chamber-pot. 

1705  OLIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2181  He..  did  his 
necessary  occasions  always  in  the  Pot.  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trop.  Diseases  xviii.  290  There  was  very  little  in  the  pot 
except  mucus  tinged..  with  blood. 

f.  Applied  to  various  vessels  or  receptacles  used 
in  manufactures,  etc.  :  see  quote. 

1676  Phil*  Trans.  XI.  680  The  Air  which  has  been  com- 
pressed in  the  Pot  [in  a  fire-engine],  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s-v.  Glass,  Take  of  this  crystal  frit,  .set  it  in  pots  in 
the  furnace,  adding  to  it  a  due  quantity  of  manganese, 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  228  These  coffers,  or 
pots,  as  they  are  called  [in  a  steel-converting  furnace].  1839 
URE  Diet.  A  rts  576  The  materials  of  every  kind  of  glass  are 
vitrified  in  pots  made  of  a  pure  refractory  clay.  1875  Ibid. 
III.  ion  Taken  from  right  to  left  (of  the  figure],  i  repre- 
sents the  tinman's  pan  ;  2,  the  tin-pot  ;  3,  the  washing  or 
dipping  pot;  4,  the  grease-pot;  5.  the  cold  pot;  6,  the  list 
pot.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alech.,  Pot.  i.  A  perforated  hogs- 
head in  which  crude  sugar  is  placed  for  drainage  of  the  mo- 
lasses. .  .  3.  A  brass-  founder's  name  for  a  crucible.  Graphite 
pots  are  most  generally  in  use, 

g.  A  vessel,  generally  of  silver,  given  as  a  prize 
in  athletic  sports.      Cf.    POT-HUNTER   3.      Also 
(stang)  applied  to  any  prize  so  given. 

1885  Cyclist  19  Aug.  1083/2  Imagine,  .a  three  miles  handi- 
cap for  which  the  first  '  pot  '  is  a  95  guineas  piano.  1886 
Ibid,  ii  Aug.  1126/2  The  two  best  men  were  riding  for  a 
bigger  stake  than  the  '  pot  ',  for  were  they  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  rival  bicycle  makers?  1897  in  Windsor  Mag, 
Jan.  266/1  A  few  pots  won  upon  playing-fields. 

2.  Such  a  vessel  with  its  contents;  hence,  the 
quantity  that  fills  or  would  fill  the  vessel,  a  potful. 
(Cf.  CUP  sb.  8.)  a.  Const,  of  (the  contents). 

c  1450  Rliroitr  Saluacioitn  218  In  a  fulle  potte  of  mans 
blode  scho  it  laide.  1535  COVERDALE  Bel  fy  Dr.  3  Sixe  greate 
pottes  of  wine.  1587  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  420/1, 
I  have  sent,  .a  pott  of  gelly  which  my  servante  made.  1621 
BURTON  An  fit.  Mel.  \\.  \\\.  in.  (1651)  331  O  that  I  could  but 
finde  a  pot  of  money  now.  17*4  SWIFT  Bill  for  Clergy  Re- 
siding on  Livings  F  5  No  entertainment,  .beyond  a  pot  of 
ale  and  a  piece  of  cheese.  1273  Life  N.  Frovjde  33  The 
good  Woman  had  also  kept  a  Pot  of  Tea  warm  for  me.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Rlanch.  Strike  i.  9  A  pipe  and  pot  of  porter 
[were]  called  for.  1886  Daily  JVetvs  g  Dec.  5/2  When  a  pot 
of  coins  is  found  by  some  old  Roman  way. 

b.  ellipt.  A  pot  of  liquor  ;  transf.  liquor,  drink  ; 
drinking,  potation  (also//.).     Cf.  CUP  sb.  10. 

1583  BABINGTON  Commandin,  iv.  (1637)  39  He  might  with 
great  right  have  destroyed  us,  either  amongst  our  pots,  or  in 
our  dances.  1617  BRATHWAIT  Smoaking  Age  O  ij  b,  As  if  no 
Poets  Genius  could  be  ripe  Without  the  influence  of  Pot 
and  Pipe.  17*0  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  i,  He  carries  her 
into  a  public-house  to  give  her  a  pot  and  a  cake.  1794 
Eel,  iii.  i 
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suffer 'd  more  evils  than  fell  to  your  lot.  1849  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  338  The  hed^c  alehouse,  where  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  his  pot  on  the  bench  before  the 
door  in  summer. 

3.  Used  as  a  conventional  quantity  or  measure  of 
various  commodities  :  cf.  barrel,  firkin,  etc. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  257/1  Potte,  a  gallon  measure,  pot,  1545 
Kates  of  Customs  c  j  b,  Oyle,  called  baunie  oyle,  the  potte, 
vw.  viiiflf.  1662  Act  14  Chas.  II,  c.  26  §  i  The  Pott  of 
IJutter  ought  to  weigh  Twenty  pounds  viz.  Fourteen  pounds 
of  good  and  Merchantable  Butter  Neat  and  the  Pott  Six 
pounds.  1681  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1888)  VI.  123  Richard 
Barlow  for  buying  twoe  potts  of  Apples  by  way  of  forestal- 
ling^. 1775  Ckron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  143/1  A  pot  of  sugar  weighs 
about  70  pounds.  1825  H.  M.  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  \. 
1344  Apples, ..from  twenty  to  thirty  pots,  (baskets  con- 
taining five  pecks  each).  1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  \v. 
App.  A.  {ed.  2)  566  The  smaller  divisions  are  into  pots  (half- 
gallon),  quarts,  pints,  gills,  and  noggins  (eighth  of  a  pint). 

4.  A  steel  cap  or  small  helmet,  worn  esp.  by 
cavalry  in   the    I7th   c. ;    see   also   quots.    1676, 
a  1 734.  Obs.  exc.  Hist* 

1639  SIR  F,.  VERNEV  in  V.  Papers  (Camd.)  227  If  I  had  a 
pott  for  the  hedd  that  were  pistoll  proofe,  it  may  be  I  would 
use  it,  if  it  were  light.  1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  66/3, 4000  I^and- 
men..with  their  Officers,  all  compl  eat  ly  armed  with  Back, 
Brest,  and  Pot.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  143  To  defend 
his  head  A  leather  cap  without  crest,  call'd  a  pot.  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  in.  vii.  §  87  (1740)  572  There  were  abundance 
of  those  silken  Back,  Breast  and  Potts  made  and  sold,  that 
were  pretended  to  be  Pistol  Proof,  a  1845  MRS.  BRAY 
Warlcigh  xxi,  Steel  morions,  or  pots,  as  they  were  very 
commonly  called,  guarded  their  skulls. 

5.  a.  A  basket,  tub,  or  box  used  in  pairs,  in  the 
manner  of  panniers  with  a  pack-saddle,  to  carry 
manure,  sand,  etc.  dial* 

[1388-9 :  see  DUNG-POT.]  1552  HULOET,  Dunge  potte  made 
of  wickers.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  West  Eng.  1.  122  Dung, 
sand,  materials  of  buildings,  roads,  etc.,  are  carried  in  potts, 
or  strong  coarse  panniers..  .The  bottom  of  each  pot  is  a 
falling  door,  on  a  strong  and  simple  construction.  1886 
ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  IVord-bk.^  J'ots,  small  D-shaped 
boxes,  placed  bow  side  outwards  on  either  side  of  a  pack- 
saddle  for  carrying  heavy  articles. 

b.  A  wicker  basket  used  as  a  trap  for  fish  or 
crustaceans ;  a  fish-pot,  lobster-pot,  etc. 

[*  *55S  Fish-pot:  see  FISH  sb.1 7.]  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst. 
Agric.(i6Si)  256  In  several  great  Rivers.. many  have  set 
large  Pots  made  of  Osier,  with  bars  in  them,  that  when  the 
I1  ish  are  in  them, . .  they  could  not  get  out  again.  1745  COL* 
I.ISSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  70  The  Crab  will  live  con- 
fined in  the  Pot  or  Basket  some  Months.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  iii.  90  Baskets  called  'pots '..baited  with  worms. 

C.  The   '  pound '   or  circular  inclosed   part   of 
a  pound-net ;  also  called  the  bowl  or  crib.   U*  S. 

1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.  SuppL 

6.  Applied  to  various  things  :  as  f  a.  A  projecting 
band  on  the  stem  of  a  key,  close  to  the  bow  (obs.) ; 
b.   -  CHIMNEY-POT;    c.  The  head  of  a  rocket. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  301/1  Pot  or  Bead,  is  the 
round  under  the  Bow,  at  the  top  of  the  Shank  [of  a  Key]. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  23,  H  the  Shank,  I  the  Pot,  or 
Bread,.  .L  the  Bow.  a  1845  HOOD  Town. fy  Country  iii,  He 
sinks  behind  no  purple  hill,  But  down  a  chimney's  pot ! 
1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  126/2  The  rocket 
being  then  charged,  the  head  or  pot  must  be  fixed. 

f  7.  a.  Pot  of  the  head-,  the  skull,  cranium,  brain- 
pan, b.  The  socket  of  a  bone  at  a  joint.  Obs. 

1548-77  VICARY  A  not.  ui.  (1888)  27  The  Bone  of  the  Pot  of 
the  head  keeping  in  the  Braynes.  16x0  MARKHAM  Masterp. 
it.  clvii.  463  As  the  one  end  of  the  marrow-bone  [goes]  into 
the  pot  of  the  spade-bone,  and  the  other  end  into  the  pot  of 
the  elbow. 

8.  A  sausage.     Now  s.w.  dial. 

c  1450  Nominate  (Harl.  MS.  1002}  If.  147  Hillet*  a  white 
pott  or  sawsege.  1777  Horse  Subsecivz  (Devonsh.)  337 
(E.  D.  D.)  The  pot  is  a  hog's  black  pudding.. stuffd  into 
pigs  gutts  or  chitterlings.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
Word-Ik.^  Pots  and  puddings,  sausages  made  of  pig's  blood 
and  fat.  Same  as  black-puddings, 

9.  A  large  sum  of  money,  colloq.     (Cf.  2.) 

1871  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Dene  Hollow  xxiv,  A  grandfather, 
who  must   possess  pots  of  money   laid   by.      1876   F.   E. 
TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow  I.  xvi.  219  He  went  to  India 
. .  and  came  back  . .  with  a  pot  of  money.      1897  '  OLIUA 
Massarenes  v,  You'll  make  a  pot  by  it,  as  Barnum  did. 
b.  slang*  A  large  sum  staked  or  betted. 

1813  '  J.  BEE  '  Diet.  Turfs,  v.,  '  I  shall  put  on  the  pot  at 
the  July  meeting',  signifies  that  the  speaker  will  bet  very 
high  (at  races),  or  up  to  thousands..  .Lord  Abingdon  once 
declared  *  I  will  put  on  the/0/  to-day',  and  he  did  so  with 
a  vengeance — his  groom,  Jack  Oakly,  put  him  in  the  pot. 
1840  Sporting  Rev.  Aug.  119  It  needed  only  to  layagBUUt 
all,  to  insure  a  prize  proportioned  to  the  'pot'  put  on. 
1859  LEVER  Davenp.  Dunn  I.  xiv.  124  The  [horse]  you  have 
backed  with  a  heavy  pot.  1880  J.  PAYN  Confid.  Agent 
I.  214  He  had  solaced  himself.. by  'putting  the  pot1  on  at 
cards. 

G.  Racing.  '  A  horse  backed  for  a  large  amount, 
a  favourite  '  (Farmer  Slang}. 

1823  ' J.  BEE'  Diet.  Turfs,  v.,  'Pot  8  OV,  the  name  of 
a  race-horse,  meaning  80,000 1.  or  guineas.  1873  S/ang 
Diet.,  Pot.  a  favourite  in  the  betting  for  a  race.  Probably 
so  called  because  it  is  usual  to  say  that  a  heavily-backet 


j    SOUTHEV  Botany  Bay  t 


1 3,  I'll  wager  a  pot  I  have 


Medicus,  the  great  Cambridgeshire  '  pot ',  and  I  Deuau,  ww 

showed  well  in  that  race,  were  among  the  runners.    189* 

J.  KENT  Racing  Life  Ld.  G.  C.  Bentinck  ix.  201   Horses 

trained  at  Goodwood  in  1842  beat  great  pots  from  Danebury. 

d.  A  person  of  importance.     (Usually  btg pot.) 

1891  Licensed  Victuallers  Gaz.  9  Feb.,  Dick  pointed  out 

some  of  the  big  pots  of  the  day.    1899  WHITEING  5  John^t. 

xiv,  The  father's  some  tremendous  pot  in  the  financial  way. 


POT. 


1181 


POT. 


e.  Cards,  '  In  faro,  the  name  given  to  the  six-, 
sc  ven-,  and  eight -spots  in  the  lay-out '  (Cunt.  Diet.}. 

10.  In  full,  pot-paper:    A  size  of  printing  or 
writing  paper  :   originally  bearing  the  watermark 
of  a  pot  (cf.  foolscap").     Also  altrib.,  as  pot-folio, 
-octavo,  -quarto.     (Sometimes  spelt  pott.) 

The  sheet  measures  normally  15$  X  12$  inches. 

1579  Ludlow  Churchill.  Ace.  (Camden)  165,  iiijor  quiers  of 
pott  paper,  a.  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  He  prints 
my  blows  upon  pot-paper  too,  the  rogue!  Which  had  been 
proper  for  some  drunken  pamphlet.  1712  Loiid.  Gas. 
No.  5018/3  For  all  Paper  called.. Superfine  Pot  a*.  Second 
fine  Pot  is.  6tt..  .per  Ream.  x88a  Daily  Tel.  17  Jan.  5  Only 
four  copies  of  the  first  edition,  in  'pot*  folio,  are  known  to 
be  in  existence.  1894  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  Bk.  Recollect.  II. 
xxv.  329  Legal  drafts  on  pot-paper. 

11.  As  the  name  of  a  substance :  Earthenware, 
stoneware ;  altrib.  made  of  'pot'.  Also,  an  earthen- 
ware chimney-piece  ornament ;  dial,  a  boy's  marble 
of  baked  clay ;  a  fragment  of  pottery  played  with 
in  hop-scotch  or  other  games.     Cf.  Pro  si.'2 

1835  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  466  A  suitable  thin 
tool  or  utensil  of  pot,  of  the  profile  of  the  inside,  i--  applied. 
1861  MAYHKW  Loud.  Labour  I.  333/2  A  street-seller  who 
accompanied  me  called  them  merely '  pots  '  (the  trade  term), 
but  they  were  all  pot  ornaments.  Among  them  were  great 
store  of  shepherdesses,  of  greyhounds  [etc.].  Ibid.  11.396/2 
The  use  of  earthenware,  clay,  or  pot  pipes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  liquids  is  very  ancient.  1864  HRIERLEY  Layrock  iii. 
40  Lookin'-glasses,  an'  pot  dolls.  1884  Daily  News  13  Oct. 
5/t  Those  who  kicked  against  ceramic  art,  and  protested 
vehemently  against  what  they  called  '  decoration  by  pot '. 

12.  pi.  Pots  :  short  for  Potashes. 

1849  SAXE  Proud  Miss  Mac  Bride  xvii,  For  John  had 
worked  in  his  early  day,  In  '  Pots  and  Pearls '  the  legendssay. 

13.  Phrases  and  Proverbs,     a.    The  pot  goes  so 
long  (or  often')  to  the  water  that  it  is  broken  at  last 
(with  several  variations  of  wording),     b.    The  pot 
tails  the  kettle  black  (etc.) :  said  of  a  person  who 
blames  another  for  something  of  which  he  himself 
is  also  guilty ;  so  to  call  each  other  pot  and  kettle, 
etc.     to.  The  pot  -walks :  said  of  a  drinking  bout, 
in  which  the  pot  of  liquor  is  passed  from  one 
to  another.     (See  also  qvtot.  1691.)   Obs.     d.  A 
little  pot  is  soon  hot :  a  little  person  is  easily  roused 
to  anger,    e.  To  boil  the  pot,  make  the  pot  boil :  to 
provide  one's  livelihood.     (Cf.  POT-BOILER,  -BOIL- 
ING, POTWALLEH.)  So,  in  same  sense,  to  keep  the  pot 
toiling;  also,  to  keep  anything  going  briskly,     f. 
To  go  to  pot  (formerly  also  to  the  pot)  \   to  be  cut 
in  pieces  like  meat  for  the  pot ;  to  be  ruined  or 
destroyed  (now  vulgar).     So  f  to  bring  or  send  to 
(the)  pot  (o/is.),  put  in  the  pot,  etc,     t  g-   To  have 
a  pot  in  the  pate  :  to  be  the  worse  for  liquor.  Obs. 
t  h.   To  make  the  pot  with  the  two  ears :  '  to  set 
the  arms  akimbo'  (Davies).  Obs.      i.  /«  (one's) 

rs  :   in  a  state  of  intoxication  (cf.  in  one's  cups). 
Various  other  phrases  and  proverbs. 

a.  1340  Aycub.  206  Zuo  longe  geb  bet  pot  to  be  wetere, 
bet  hit  com))  to-broke  hum.    a  1450  Kni.  de  la  Tour  82  It 
is  a  trew  prouerbe,  that  '  the  potte  may  goo  so  longe  to 
water,  that  atte  the  laste  it  is  broken  ".    c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
I.  L  vi,  That  the  Pot  which  goes  often  to  the  water,  comes 
home  crack'd  at  last. 

b.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.,  '  The  Pot  calls  the 

kettle  black  A ',  when  one  accuses  another  of  what  he  is 

as  Deep  in  himself.     1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxii,  Do 
you  know  what  the  pot  called  the  kettle  ?    1844  DICKENS 
Start.  Cliuz.  xxiv,  I've  been  as  good  a  son  as  ever  you  were 
a  brother.     It's  the  pot  and  the  kettle,  if  you  come  to  that. 
1900  Westm.  Gas.  6  Mar.  10/1  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  '  pot  and  kettle '  in  the  stories  from  the  British  and  Boer 
camps  since  the  war  began. 

C.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (Shaks.  Soc.)  32  How  the  pottes 
u  alke  about !  their  talking  lounges  talke  at  large.  1633 
R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  216  The  pott  continually 
walking,  infused  desperate  and  foolish  hardinesse  in  many. 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  157  Author. .of  other  little 
liivial  matters  meerly  to  get  bread,  and  make  the  pot  walk. 

d.  1546  J.  HKYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  25  And  Christ  wot  It  is 
wood  at  a  word,  little  pot  soon  whot.     1596  SHAKS.  Tain. 
S/ir.  iv.  L  6  Now  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soone  hot. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  ix.  11861)  137  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  '  a  little  pot  is  soon  hot ',  which  was  the  case  with 
William  the  Testy.     Being  a  little  man  he  was  soon  in 
a  passion,  and  once  in  a  passion  he  soon  boiled  over. 

e.  [1587  HARRISON  Englamt  it.  ii.  (1877)  i.  63  One  of  the 
best  paire  of  bellowes.  .that  blue  the  fire  in  his  [the  pope's] 
kitchen,  wherewith  to  make  his  pot  seeth.)    1637-61  HEYLIN 
Hist.   Kef.  (1674^)  TOO  So  poor,  that  it  is  hardly  able  to 
keep  the  Pot  boiling  for  a  Parsons  Dinner.    1813  COMBE 
Picturesque  XXIIL  18  No  fav'ring  patrons  have  I  got,  But 
ju_st  enough  to  boil  the  pot.     1835  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss., 
heep-the-pot-boiling,  a  common  expression  among  young 
people,  when  they  are  anxious  to  carry  on  their  gambols 
with  spirit.    1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxx.     1864  CARLYLE 
freak.  Gt.  XVI.  ii.  ^872)  VI.  151  A  feeling  that  glory  is 
excellent,  but  will  not  make  the  national  pet  boil.     1870 


•he  rebellion  pot  boiling  in. .Ireland. 
>•  1543  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  116  The  riche  &  welthie  of 


Evang.  T.  l.  32  All  went  to  the  pot  [in  the  fourth  Persecu- 
tion] without  respect  of  Sex,  dignity  or  number.  1657  K. 
LICON  Barbadoes  (1673)  120  The  Sea.men.  .resolv'u,  the 
Passengers  should  be  drest  and  eaten,  before  any  of  them 
should  goe  to  the  Pot.  1691  WOOD  Atlt.  Oxon.  II.  552 
He.  .had  been  engaged ..  to  bring  in  K.  Ch.  2.  from  Scotland 
(for  which  he  had  like  to  have  gone  to  the  pot).  1833  '  J. 
BEE  '  Diet.  Tur/%.  v., '  Put  in  the  pot ',  said  of  a  man  who 
is  let  into  a  certain  loss — of  a  wager,  of  his  liberty  or  life. 

1530  TiNDALE/lwjif.  More  l.  xxix.  Wks.  (1572)  293/1  Then 
goeth  a  part  of  \"  little  flocke  to  pot,  and  the  rest  scatter. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614!  828  They  had  eaten  sixe 
of  his  fellowes,  and  the  next  day  he  must  haue  gone  to  pot 
too.  c  1680  HICKERINGILL  Hist.  Whiggism  Wks.  1716  I.  ii. 


j  of  Phalaris]  had  certainly  gone  to  pot.  1708  W.  KING 
Cookery  91  Ev'ry  thing  that  ev'ry  Soldier  got,  Fowl,  Bacon, 

i    Cabbage,  Mutton,  and  what  not,  Was  all  thrown  into  Bank, 

}  and  went  to  Pot.  1780  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Expost.  Odes 
xn.  vii,  Thousands  will  smile  to  see  him  go  to  pot.  1815 
W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  3  Reviewers.. Who.. send 

i  each  Author  to  pot,  That  cannot  proclaim  he's  by  birth 
a  true  Scot.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Feb.  4/2  If  it  were  to 
save  the  whole  empire  from  going  to  pot,  nobody  would  stay 
at  home. 

g.  1658  OSBORN  Adv.  Son  (1673)  2&  Especially  when  they 
have  got  a  pot  in  their  pate.     1737  HRACKEN  Farriery  Iittpr. 


(1757)  II.  77  An  Ox  or  a  Cow  would  serve  them  to  ride  well 
enough,  if  they  had  only  a  Pot  in  the  Pate, 
h.  1675  COTTON  Burlesque  upon  />'.  1 17  See  what  a  goodly 
:  bears,  Making  the  pot  with  the  two  Ears  ! 


accordyng  to  y«  Scripture.  1573  New  Custom  n.  iii.  C  iij  b, 
1  hou  mightest  sweare :  if  I  could  I  would  bring  them  to  the 
pot.  1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moonc  (Percy  Soc.)  8  All  that  hee 
van  gel  or  borrow  goeth  to  the  pot.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True 


port  she 

L  x6x8  HORNBY  . ^co.  Drank.  (1859)  20  There  euery  vpstart. 
base-condition'd  slaue, ..A  gentleman  vnto  bis  teeth  will 
braue,  And  in  his  pots  most  malapertly  bragge.  cx6x8 
MORYSON  Itin.  iv.  iv.  i.  (1903)  340  In  tneire  Potts  [they] 
will  promise  any  thinge,  aim  make  all  bargaynes. 

j.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  81  He  that  commeth  last 
to  the  pot,  is  soonest  wroth.  1509  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  53 
|  And  1  would  not  gladly  so  spend  my  time  and  trauell,.,nnd 
after, ..to  lose  both  pot  and  water,  as  the  prouerbe  is.  x68a 
N.  O.  Boileait's  Lutrin  iv.  Argt.  30  Yet  so.  the  Fancy's 
richer,  To  end  in  Pot,  commence  in  Pitcher !  1687  MON- 
TAGUE &  PRIOR  Hind  fy  P.  Transv.  12  And  understanding 
grown,  misunderstood,  Burn'd  Him  to  th'  Pot,  and  sour'd 
his  curdled  Blood.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  xxxviii, 
Don't  you  know  that  vulgar  old  proverb  that  says  that 
'  a  watched  pot  never  boils  '  ?  1893  STEVENSON  Catriotia  iii. 
26  While  we  were  all  in  the  pot  together,  James  had  shown 
no  such  particular  anxiety  whether  for  Alan  or  me. 

14.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  us  pot- like,  -shaped  adjs.  ; 
grown  or  cultivated  in  a  pot  (sense  i  d),  as  pot- 
Jlower,  -plant,  -rose;  made  of  'pot*  or  earthen- 
ware (sense  1 1 ,  q.  v.)  ;  f  pot-act,  name  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor ;  pot- 
ale,  the  completely  fermented  wash  in  distillation  ; 
t  pot-ally,  a  pot-mate,  a  companion  in  carousing ; 
pot-arch,  an  arch  in  a  glass-making  furnace,  in 
which  the  pots  are  annealed;  •(•  pot-baked  a., 
baked  as  pottery;  f  pot-baker,  one  who  bakes  clay 
into  pots,  etc.,  a  potter ;  pot-ball,  a  dumpling ; 
pot-bank  dial.,  a  pottery  (BANK  sb.*  8  b)  ;  pot 
barley :  see  BARLEY  i  b ;  f  pot-birds,  a  theatrical 
imitation  of  the  notes  of  birds  (?  by  blowing  through 
a  pipe  in  a  pot  or  vessel  of  water) ;  pot-board, 
a  board  upon  which  pots  are  placed  or  carried; 
pot-bouls,  •(•  -bulls  St. :  pot-clips :  see  BOUL  t ; 
t  pot-brass,  a  metal  or  alloy  of  which  pots  were 
made ;  pot-builder,  a  workman  who  constructs 
the  large  pots  used  in  glass-works;  pot-butter, 
dial.,  butter  salted  and  put  up  in  pots;  potted  or 
salt  butter;  j  pot-cannon,  a  pop-gun;  cf.  POT- 
OUN  2  ;  pot-celt,  a  celt  with  a  comparatively  large 
opening  (see  CELT  2) ;  pot-claw  =  POT-CLIP,  POT- 
HOOK ;  pot-clay,  clay  used  for  making  earthenware; 
pot-crook  =  POT-HOOK,  now  dial.;  pot  cultiva- 
tion, pot  culture,  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots ; 
t  pot-dropsy,  diabetes  (cf.  le);  pot-dung,  dial., 
farm-yard  manure,  carried  to  the  field  in  pots  :  cf. 
sense  5  a,  and  dung-pot ;  hence  pot-dung  v.  trans., 
to  dung  with  farm-yard  manure  ;  pot-fair,  a  fair 
at  which  pots  and  other  crockery  are  sold ;  pot- 
founder,  a  maker  of  earthenware  pots,  a  potter ; 
pot-fowler,  one  who  catches  birds  for  the  pot, 
i.  e.  for  cooking ;  in  quot.  applied  to  a  hawk ; 
pot-furnace,  a  furnace  containing  pots  for  glass- 
making  ;  T  pot-fury,  fury  or  excitement  caused 
by  drinking  (cf.  2  b) ;  pot-girl,  a  girl  who  serves 
drink  at  a  tavern,  etc.,  a  barmaid  (cf.  POT-BOY)  ; 
pot-gutted  a.  =  POT-BELLIED  ;  f  pot-hardy  a., 
bold  from  the  effects  of  drink  ( =  POT-VALIANT)  ; 
t  pot-harness  (nonce-wd.),  '  harness '  or  armour 
consisting  of  drink  (see  quot.)  ;  pot  hat  (colloq.), 
a  low-crowned  stiff  felt  hat,  a  '  bowler ' ;  hence 
pot-hatted  a. ;  pot-helmet  (cf.  sense  4) ;  pot- 
kiln,  a  small  lime-kiln  ;  t  pot-knight,  a  '  knight 
of  the  pot",  a  pot-valiant  toper ;  pot-lace,  lace 
having  the  figure  of  a  pot  or  vase  (often  containing 
flowers)  in  the  pattern ;  pot-ladle,  a  ladle  for 
lifting  anything  out  of  a  pot;  fpot-leech,  one  who 
'  sucks ',  or  drinks  out  of,  a  pot ;  a  toper  ;  pot-lug, 
dial.  =  POT-EAR  I  ;  pot-marjoram,  marjoram 
cultivated  as  a  pot-herb  ;  pot-market,  a  market 
for  pottery-ware ;  f  pot-mate  -=  POT-COMPANION  ; 


t  pot-meal,  a  drinking  bout;  pot- miser,  a  kind 
of  'miser'  or  boring  instrument  (MisER  J*.3); 
pot-paper  (see  sense  10);  f  pot-parliament, 
Van  assembly  of  drinkers;  pot-plate,  a  porce- 
lain plate  bearing  the  figure  of  a  pot,  vase,  or 
other  vessel;  tP°t-Proof-armour  (nonce-wd.), 
'proof-armour'  or  defence  supplied  by  the  pot, 
i.e.  by  drinking;  t  pot-punishment  (nonce-wd.), 
the  punishment  of  being  forced  to  drink ;  pot- 
quarrel,  a  quarrel  'in  one's  pots'  (see  131); 
a  drunken  brawl ;  pot-quern,  a  pot-shaped  quern 
or  ancient  hand-mill ;  pot-revel,  a  drunken  revel, 
a  drinking  bout;  pot-setting,  the  process  of 
setting  or  placing  the  pots  in  the  furnaces  in  glass- 
making  ;  t  pot-shaken,  t  pot-sick  a.,  disordered 
with  liquor,  tipsy,  intoxicated;  pot-sleeper, 
a  metal  sleeper  for  railways  of  dish-like  form ; 
i  pot-smitten  a.  (nonce-wd.),  of  a  bargain,  made 
by  striking  drinking  vessels  together ;  pot -song, 
a  drinking  song ;  pot-spoon,  a  large  spoon  for 
taking  liquor  out  of  a  pot,  a  ladle ;  pot-steel, 
?  =  cast  or  crucible  steel;  pot-still,  a  still  to  which 
heat  is  applied  directly  as  to  a  pot,  not  by  means 
of  a  steam-jacket ;  attrib.  applied  to  whisky  dis- 
tilled in  a  pot-still ;  t  pot-sure  a.,  bold  or  confident 
through  drink  (cf.  POT-VALIANT)  ;  t  pot-tipt  a. 
(nonce-wd.),  of  the  nose,  reddened  at  the  tip  by 
drinking ;  pot-trap,  (a)  a  pot  set  in  the  ground  as 
a  trap  for  moles;  (t)  a  kind  of  trap  used  in 
drainage  (?  a  D-trap)  ;  f  pot-vertigo  (verdugo) 
(nonce-wd.),  giddiness  induced  by  drinking ;  pot- 
ware,  earthenware,  crockery ;  pot- water,  water 
for  cooking  purposes;  pot-wheel,  a  wheel  with 
pots  or  buckets  for  raising  water,  a  noria ;  t  pot- 
wit,  one  whose  wit  is  displayed  while  drinking, 
or  through  drink ;  pot-work,  an  establishment 
where  pottery  or  earthenware  is  made;  fP°t- 
wort  =  POT-HERB  ;  pot- wrestler  (slang),  (o)'the 
cook  on  a  whale-ship ' ;  (6)  '  a  scullion  (Pennsyl- 
vania)' (Bartlett);  '  a  kitchen-maid  (U.S.)'  (Cent. 
Viet.).  See  also  POTASH,  POT-LUCK,  etc. 

'737  J-  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  (ed.  33)  87  Register 
of  the  Victuallers  . .  on  Account  of  the  "Pol-Act.  i8ij 
Sporting  Mag.  XL.  86  Indicted  for  using  an  unlicensed 
still,  and  for  having  in  his  possession  vessels  containing  "put 
ale.  1815  J.  SMITH  Patwraitia  Sc.  <y  Art  II.  581  Feints 
from  pot-ale  (the  name  given  to  completely  fermented  wash). 
1847  WEBSTER,  Pot-ale,  a  name  in  some  places  given  to  the 
refuse  from  a  grain  distillery,  used  to  fatten  swine,  a  1619 
FLETCHER,  etc.  Knt.  Malta  n.  i,  What  can  all  this  do  ?  Get 
me  some  dozen  surfeits. .  And  twenty  "pot-allies.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  586  (Glass-making)  Three  of  these  arches 
exclusively  appropriated  to  this  purpose  [annealing],  are 
called  *pot-arcnes,  1545  JOVE  E.i6.  Dan.  ii.  38  b,  Thou 
didste  see  the  yerne  mixt  with  *pot  bakt  erthe.  i6ai  AINS* 
WORTH  Attnot.  Pentat.,  Lev.  xi.  33  Vessels  of  "Pot-bakers 
earth.  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  393/3  A  Dumpling, 
or  *Pot-Ball,  U  made,  .with  ordinary  flour  and  suet  minced 
small,  and  mixed  up  with  Milk  or  Water.  It-id,  in.  84/1. 
1903  in  F.nf.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Lane.,  Chest).,  Shrops., 
Warw.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  LXVI.  n/i  Countless  generations 
worked  at  the '  'potbank  '.  1894  It-'estm.  Gat.  28  Mar.  7/1  We 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  Potteries, '  the  pot  banks  ',  as  they  call 
them  up  here.  l8»  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  u. 
App.  50  The  expence  of  making  "pot  barley.,  is.  .23.  6d.  per 
boll.  16x1  FLETCHER  Pilgr.  v.  iv.  Stage  direct.,  Music 
afar  off,  *Pot-birds.  1840-1  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thous.  a  Year 
(1884)  89/1  '  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  gentlefolk  ',  said  the  boy, 
taking  up  his  'pot-board.  1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  Ms  nun 
Mechanic  §  898  A  '  pot-board  '  on  which  saucepans,  kettles, 
etc.,  are  placed  when  not  in  use.  ici^-ao  Kcc.  St.  Mary 
at  Hill  307  Ress'.  .of  hym  for  xxix  11  of  olde  *potbias,  the 
11  j  d  ob.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  136  Three  times  has 
the  whole  mass  to  pass  under  his  feet  before  it  goes  on  to 
the  'pot-builder,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn/.  Lady  i.  ii, 
One  that.. rose  by  honey  and  "pot-butter.  1785  Hist,  .y 
Antii/.  York  II.  109  This  Market  U  only  for  Firkin  or  Pot- 
Butter.  1886  ELWORTHY  West  Somers.  H'ord-kk.,  Pot- 
butter. .vn  order  to  keep  it,  larger  quantities  of  salt  are 
needed.  Hence  salt  and  pot  applied  to  butler  are  synony- 
mous terms.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xix,  When  little 
boyes  shoot  pellets  out  of  the  "pot-canons  made  of  the 
hollow  sticks  of.  .an  aulder  tree.  1702  Lond.  Go*.  No. 
3821/8  A  quantity  of  "Pot-Clay,  and  Working  Tools  for 
Bottles  or  Flint.  15x5  BARCLAY  Egloges  ii.  (1570)  B  ii  b/2 
Platters  and  dishes,  morter  and  'potcrokes.  1816  WOL- 
corr  (P.  Pindar)  Middlesex  Election  in.  xii,  E'en  let'n 
suffer  vor  a  rogue,  A  potcrook  let'n  veel.  1881  JAGO  Cornish 
Gloss.,  Pot-crooks,  the  second  form  in  learning  to  write. 
1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  17  This  species  requires  "pot  cultiva- 
tion. «6as  HART  Anat.  (Jr.  i.  ii.  33  Another .. dangerous 
disease . .  called  Diabete  or  "Potdnpsy.  1787  GROSE  Prooinc. 
Diet.,  *Pot-dung,  farm-yard  dung.  Berks.  1704  T.  DAVIS 
Agric.  Wilts  107  The  home  arable  should  be  manured 
with  pot-dung.  1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  H.  514 
The  land.. is  then  "pot-dunged,  and  sowed  with  while 
mustard.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.  ia$note,  Cer- 
tain mysterious  orgies  annually  celebrated  at  Cambridge 
during  the  "Pot.faTr.  1878  T.  HARDY  Ret.  Ifative  vi.  i, 
He  was  looking  at  the  "pot-flowers  on  the  sill.  1631 


Cantcrb.  ilfarr.  Licences  (MS.),  John  Tiler  of  Hawkhurst, 


thus  economically  brought  to  reverberate  on  the  raw  mate, 
rials  of  the  bottle  glass.  1S97-*  Hr.  HALL  Sat.  I.  ill,  »«" 
some  "pot-furie  ravisht  from  their  wit.  1797  LA»»  4j*£ 
Coleridge  i  Jan.,  You  cannot  surely  mean  to  degrad*  UM 


POT. 

Juan  of  Arc  into  a  *pot-girl.  1773  GRAVES  S/>ir.  Quix.  iv. 
viii,  I  a  vessel  of  broth  !  you  *pot-gutted  rascal  !  1615 
BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  3  That  garland.. From  th 
Temples  sure  of  some  *pot  hardy  Poet.  1622  S.  WARD  Woe 
to  Drunkards  11627)  36  To  whet  their  wits  with  wine;  or 
arme  their  courage  with  "Pot-harnesse.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN 
Lett.  (1884)  I.  168  She  looks  much  as  she  used  to  do,,  .and 
wears  what  Mrs.  Birch  would  call  a  *pot  hat.  1873  Slang 
Diet.,  Pot-hat,  a  low-crowned  hat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  soft  wideawake  and  the  stove-pipe.  1898  Wcstm.  Gaz. 
16  Dec.  3/2  Dressed  like  an  ordinary  tourist  in  a  tweed  suit, 
a  blue  overcoat,  and  a  pot-hat.  1899  Daily  News  25  Sept. 
7/3  A  band  of  *pot-hatted  young  men  linked  arms,  and., 
inarched  along,  followed  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  1634 
WITHER  Embleincs  223  Some  from  the  *pot-kilne,  from  the 
sheep  cote  some  Hee  raised  hath.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb,  I.  304 
They  appear  to  pay  dearly  at  present  for  lime,  and  the  sorry 
pot-kilns  by  which  it  is  manufactured  are  so  badly  managed. 
1587  HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)  i.  160  The  beere..is 
cieere  and.. yellow  as  the  gold  noble,  as  our  *potknights 
call  it.  £1500  Coventry  Corp.  Christi  Plays  30  Here  with 
my  *pott-ladull  With  hym  woll  I  fygbt.  [a  1825  FORBV 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Pot-ladles,  tad-poles;  from  their  shape.] 
1630  I.  TAYLOR  Water-Cormorant  Wks.  in.  5/1  This  valiant 
*pot-leach,  that  vpon  his  knees  Has  drunke  a  thousand 
pottles  vp  se  freese.  1797  IMRIE  in  Edin.  Phil.  Trans, 
(1798)  IV.  104  *Pot-like  holes.. hollowed  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  1855  ROBINSON  Wkitby  Gloss,,  *Pot-litg,  the  handle 
of  a  jug;  the  two  loops  at  the  sides  of  the  iron  porridge- 
pot.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  464  Of  Marjoram,  there  are 
several  sorts. .  ;  the  vulgar  sort  and  *Pot  \Iarjoram  is  raised 
by  slips.  1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vne  Coterie, 
a  *potte  market,  the  place  where  pots  are  made.  1603 
H.  CUOSSE  Vertues  Comntw.  (1878)  141  Powring  it  into  the 
bosome  of  his  *pot-mate.  1624  FORD  Suns  Darling  \.  i, 
I  will.  .Swagger  in  my  *pot meals.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in. 
Wks.  246/1  Among  other  such  as  himselfe  to  kepe  a  quot- 
libet  and  a  *pot  parlament  vpon.  1633  UKQUHART  Rabelais 
i.  xl.  182  It  [my  nose]  is  well  antidoted  with  *pot-proof- 
annour.  1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  LOUMZZO  To  Rdr.  pvb, 
These  base  fcllowes  I  leaue  In  their  Ale-houses,  to  take  *pot- 
punishment  of  each  other.  1599  POUTER  Angry  Wom. 
Abingd.  B  iij  b,  Forsooth  they'lcalfit  a* pot quarrell straight. 
1851  D.  WILSON  Prc/i.  Ann,  (1863)  1.  vii.  213  A  very  ancient 
form  of  hand-mill  is  called  the  *pot  querne.  1894  Netting' 
ham,  ff  Derby s.  A7".  #  Q.  Aug.  109  A  portion  of  a  pot-quern, 
..found  at  Breaston.  1586  J.  HOOKEK  Hist.  Irel.  in 
Holinshed  II.  95/1  They  kept  such  *pot-reuels,  and  tri- 
umphant carousing,  as  none  of  them  could  discerne  his  beds 
head  from  the  beds  feet.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arisen  The*pot- 
setting  is  a  desperate  service.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Water-Cormorant  Wks.  in.  5/1  Hee's  *pot-shaken,  or  out, 
two  and  thirty.  1893  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  195  All  coming 
out  of  "pot-shaped  domes.  1611  FLORIO,  Brianzesco,  tipsie, 
drunken,  *pot-sicke.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  (1900) 
273  Wastage  of  the  Suakin- Berber  line, .  .mounds  of  chairs 
and  *pot-slt:epers.  1900  Engineering  Mag,  XIX.  707/2 
Pot  Sleepers  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Ry.  1596 
UP.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Serin,  i.  117  Cup-shotten  suertiships, 
and  *potsmitten  bargaines.  1850  P.  CROOK  War  of  Hats 
49  *Pot-songs  ..  bawl'd  in  every  street  and  lane,  c  1440 
rromp.Parv.  411/1  *Potspone,or  ladyl.  1875  R.  F.  MARTIN 
tr.  Ilavrez  Winding  Mach.  10  Steel  tram  wheels. .made 
of  a  mild  '  *pot  steel '  and  annealed  carefully  in  an  oven 
after  they  are  cast.  1890  Daily  News^  23  July  2/8  Rums 
and  *pot-still  whiskies  would  not  be  so  injuriously  affected. 
1902  Daily  Chron,  7  Jan.  6/3  This  result  Professor  Hewitt 
declared  he  had  attained  by  adding  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances to  the  '  pot-still '.  1906  Ibid.  10  Apr.  3/6  This  new 
proposal  would  put  Lowland  malt  whisky  and  Campbeltown 
whisky,  both  made  in  pot-stills,  on  the  same  level  as  grain 
spirits.  1648  Leg.  Capt.  Jones  3  Arm'd  against  them 
like  a  man  *pot-sure,  They  stint  vaine  stormes.  1638 
BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jrnl.  \.  (1818)  23  With  his  nose 
*pot-tipt,  most  bravely.  1669  WORLIDGE^J/.  Agric,  (1681) 
217  TUe  "Pot-trap,  .is  a  deep  Ear  then- Vessel  set  m  the 
ground  to  the  brim  in  a  Bank  or  Hedge-row.  1884  G.  E. 
WARING  in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  259/2  An  unventilated  pot- 
trap  eight  inches  in  diameter,  (i  1616  I!I,.\IM.  &  FL.  Scorn/. 
Lady  n.  i,  Haue  you  got  the  *pot  verdugo  ?  1766  R.  WHIT- 
WORTH  Adv.  Inland  Navig,  42  Two,  and  sometimes  three 
waggons  go  every  week  to  Bridgenorth,  and  usually  carry 
about  eight  tons  of  *pot-ware,  to  be  conveyed  to  Bristol  by 
water.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  West  Eng.  I.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.}, 
*Potvjater,  water  for  household  purposes.  1886  ELWORTHY 
West  Soniers.  Word-bk.,  Pot-water,  water  used  for  drinking 
and  cooking,  as  distinguished  from  slop-water.  1898  Edin. 
Rev.  Apr.  449  Available  as  pot-water  for  domestic  use, 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech,,  *  Pot-wheel.  x6xx  COTGR.  s.  v. 
Envaisselt)  F«  bel  esprit  envaissett,  a  good  *pot  wit.  1861 
SMILES  Engineers  I.  v.  ii.  322  The  brothers  Elers.  .erected  a 
*potwork  of  an  improved  kind  near  Burslem.  1894  — 
y.  Wedgwood  L  2  There  were  few  potworks  anywhere  else 
in  that  county.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  hi.  (1628)  59 
The  colewurt,  the  greatest  *pot-wurt  in  time  long  past  that 
our  ancestors  vsed. 

Pot  (p?t),  sb*  St.  and  dial.  [perh.  in  origin  the 
same  word  as  prec.  (with  which  it  is  very  generally 
identified).  But  used  only  in  the  north  (Scotl.  to 
Lincolnsh.)  and  esp.  in  districts  where  Scandinavian 
influence  prevails;  to  be  compared  with  Sw.  dial. 
putt ,pott,  pit)  water-hole,  abyss,  pit  of  hell.] 

A  deep  hole ;  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground ;  e.  g.  f  the 
shaft  or  pit  of  a  mine  (o6s.) ;  a  hole  out  of  which 
peat  has  been  dug;  a  tan-pit. 

1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  XL  364  He  [Bruce]  gert  men  mony 
pottis  ma  Of  a  fut  breid  round,  and  all  tha  Var  deip  vp  till 
ane  manis  kne.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  via.  xxiv.  46  And 
hyd  thame  in  a  pete-pot  all.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  III.  227  [Bruce]  Trynchis  gart  mak  and  pottis  that 
war  deip  Into  the  erd  with  greit  laubour  and  cuir.  1567-8 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  613  To  serche  out.  .the  saidis.. 
myndis  [=  mines],  and  to  brek  the  ground,  mak  sinkis  and 
pottis  thairin.  1601  Charter  in  Dallas  Stiles  (1697)  769 
Sinks,  Syers,  Gutters,  Eyes,  levals,  Pots,  Airholls.  1653  ^n 
A.  Laing  Lindores  Abbey  xx.  (1876)  231  He  had  drawn 
leather  furth  of  ye  pott  upon  ane  Sabboth.  1721,  1800 
Peat  pjt  [see  PEAT  '  3  d].  1895  T.  ELLWOOD  Lakdand  45 
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The  deep  circular  holes  generally  filled  with  water,  from 
which  peats  have  been  dug,  are  called  peat  pots. 
fb.  fig.  An  abyss;  the  pit  of  hell.  Obs. 
,•1500  Rowlis  Cursing  151  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet,  Scotl.^ 
Thairfoir  by  jow  to  the  pott  of  hell.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxvl  119  In  the  depest  pot  [Maitl,  pit]  of  hell  He  smorit 
thaine  with  smvke.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  v.  128  Deip 
in  the  sorofull  grislie  helhs  pote.  1563  WINJET  Wks.  (1890) 
II.  63  The  botumles  potis  of  filthines.  1567  Cutie  <$•  Goalie 
B.  (S.  T.  S.)  149  Quhill  I  my  self  did  chose  the  deide,  To 
saif  the  from  the  poL  [1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  i,  May  he  be 
thrust  down  with  Koran,  Balaam,  and  Iscariot,  to  the  most 
Stygian  pot  of  the  sempiternal  Tartarus.] 

c.  A  deep  hole  in  the  bed  of  a  river  or  stream. 
1*533  Aberdeen  Regr-  (1844)  I.  148  Euery  half  net  of  the 

pott..xxs.]  a  1670  SPA  LDING  Tronb.  Chas.  7(1829)29  About 
this  time,  a  pot  of  the  water  of  Brechin  called  Southesk, 
became  suddenly  dry,  and  for  a  short  space  continued  so, 
but  bolts  up  again.  1762  UP.  FORBES  Jrnl.  (1886)  164  You 
walk  up  the  North-side  of  the  Water..  till  you  come  to  a 
deep  Pool  or  Pot.  a  1800  Earl  Richardxxii.  in  Scott  Minsir, 
Scot,  Bord.  (1802)  1  1.  48  The  deepest  pot  in  a1  the  linn,  They 
fand  Erl  Richard  in.  1884  Nonconf.  4-  Indep.  31  July  746/1 
The  river  has  cut  its  way  through  the  rock,  carving  it  into 
hollows,  .  .and  round  holes  which  the  natives  call  '  pots  '. 

d.  A  natural  deep  hole  or  pit  in  the  ground, 
such  as  are  found  in  limestone  districts. 

1797  IMRIE  in  Edin.  Phil,  Trans,  (1798)  IV.  195  This  pot 
is  940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  1874  BARING-GOULD 
Yorksh,  Oddities  (1875)  II.  no,  I  had  examined  several.. 
of  those  curious  pots  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Yorkshire 
limestone  moors.  These  pots.  .are.  .hideous  circular  gaping 
holes  opening  perpendicularly  into  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain. x88z  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL  Kith  <$•  K.  xvi,  He  discovered 
some  vast  and  awful-looking  '  pots  ',  crevasses  of  limestone, 
sinking  for  unknown  depths  into  the  ground. 

e.  Pot  and  gallows  (Sc.)t  the  same  with  pit  and 
gallows.     Aberd.  (Jam.) 

f.  (See  quot.) 

1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  \.  48  In  fields  where 
the  strata  are  not  regular,  there  are  often  masses  or  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  which  absorb  great  quantities  of  water. 

g.  Comb.    Pot-hole  (local}  =  c,   d  ;    in    Coal- 
mining, the  hole  left  by  the  fall  of  a  pot-stone  ; 
pot-peat,  peat  dug  out  of  a  pot  or  deep  excavation  ; 
pot-stone,  a  cone-shaped  mass  of  stone  forming 
the  base  of  a  fossil  tree-stem  in  a  coal-mine. 

1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Z?/c/.fromNorthumb.,Cumb.,Westmld., 
W.Yorksh. 

t  Pot,  sb.%  Obs.  Also  6  potte.  [Agrees  in  form 
and  sense  with  Fr.  Swiss  dial,  potte  (also  dial,  pot, 
poiit}  lip,  in  the  phrase/fe/Vg  la  potte  =faire  la  motte, 
1  to  make  a  lip  ',  to  pout  ;  see  POUT  v.]  A  grimace  ; 
to  make  a  pot  at,  to  make  a  mouth  at,  to  mow  at. 
(In  quot.  1566  applied  to  a  popping  sound.) 

1532  Man  CMU%*.  Tindale  Wks.  638/2  They  call  it  but 
a  parable,  and  almoste  make  a  pot  at  it.  1533  —  Answ. 
Poysoned  Bk.  ibid.  1130/1  Maister  Masker,  .mocketh  and 
moweth  in  that  gtasse,  and  maketh  as  many  straunge  faces 
and  as  many  pretty  pottes  therein,  as  it  were  an  olde  rieueled 
ape.  1566  WITHALS  Diet.  64  b/2  A  potte  made  in  the  mouthe, 
with  one  finger,  as  children  vse  to  doo,  scloppus>  vel  stlopus. 
b.  Comb.  Pot-finger  (cf.  cjuot.  1566  above). 

1592  Arden  of  Fevers/tarn  iv.  Hi.  9  Didst  thou  ever  see 
better  weather  to  run  away  with  another  man's  wife,  or  play 
with  a  wench  at  pot-finger  ? 

Pot.  sb±    Short  for  POT-SHOT. 

1888  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  Anns  xvi,  A 
tall  man..  took  a  cool  pot  at  him  with  a  revolver.  1900 
POLLOK  &  THOM  Sports  Burma  vi.  212,  I  got  a  cool  pot  at 
one  [gaur],  and  my  favourite  shot  behind  the  ribs. 


Pot  (pFt)i  v.1  [f.  POT  st>.1  in  various  senses. 
Cf.  Da./0&0i  (Kilian)  to  put  in  a  pot,  hoard  up.] 

I.  To  drink  from  a  pot. 

1.  intr.  To  drink  beer   or  other  liquor    out   of 
a  pot  ;  to  indulge  in  drinking  ;  to  tipple.     Also  to 
pot  it.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1594-1863  [see  POTTING  vbl.  sb.1  \].  x6u  S.  WARD  Woe  to 
Drunkards  (1627)  35  Oh  but  there  are  few  good  Wits  .  . 
now  a  dayes  but  will  Pot  it  a  little  for  company.  i6a8 
FELTHAM  Resolvesn.  [i.]  Ixxxiv.  242  It  is  lesse  labour  to  plow-, 
then  to  pot  it  :  and  vrged  Healths  do  infinitely  adde  to  the 
trouble.  1638  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jrnl.  iv.  I  j,  If  thou 
doest  love  thy  flock,  leave  off  to  pot.  1646  W.  ELDBED 
Gunner's  Glasse  To  Rdr.,  Gunners,  that  had  rather  spend 
their  time  in  potting  and  canning. 

II.  To  put  into  a  pot. 

2.  trans.  To  put  up  and  preserve  (flesh,  butter, 
or  other  provisions,  usually  salted  or  seasoned),  in 
a  pot,  jar,  or  other  vessel.     Also  absol. 

1616  R.  CARPENTER  Past.  Charge  50  Manna  .  .being  potted 
vp  for  a  common  remembrance  lasted  many  yeares.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  126,  I  will  assist  your  house- 
keeper,.. to  pot  and  candy,  and  preserve.  1754  FIELDING 
Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  106  Stores  of  butter,  which  we 
salted  and  potted  ourselves.  1870  YEATS  Nat,  Hist.  Comm. 
58  Prawns  are  potted  on  the  South  coasts. 

fig.  1815  EARL  OF  DUDLEY  Lett.  6  Sept.  (1840)  no  Pompeii 
maybe  considered  as  a  town  potted..  for  the  use  of  anti- 
quarians In  the  present  century.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life, 
Fate  Wks.  (Boh  n)  II.  311  It  often  appears  in  a  family,  as  if 
all  the  qualities  of  the  progenitors  were  potted  in  several  jars. 
b.  Sugar  Manuf.  To  transfer  (crude  sugar) 
from  the  coolers  to  perforated  '  pots  *  or  hogsheads, 
for  the  molasses  to  drain  off. 

1740  Hist.  Jamaica  321  From  the  Boiler  the  Liquor  is 
emptied  into  a  Cooler,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  fit  to  be 
potted.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes2$a  About  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  sugar  is  potted,  the  small  round  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pot  is  unstopped.  1839-87  [see  POTTING 
m  tt>.1  3  b]. 


POTABLE. 

3.  fa.  To  put  (eatth)  into  a  flower-pot  (0&.); 
b.  To  set  (a  plant)  in  earth  in  a  flower-pot  for 

cultivation;  to  plant  in  or  transplant  into  a  pot. 

I 

(not  forc'd)  earthr  1793  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  (ed.'  2)  IV.  35, 
I  potted  them  into  second  size  pots.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lior. 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  300  The  young  plants  require  to  be 
potted  off  singly  into  the  smallest-size  pots.  1903  D. 
MCDONALD  Garden  Camp.  Ser.  n.  113  When  in  the  third 
leaf,  pot  singly  into  48-sized  pots. 

4.  Billiards.  =  POCKET  v.  4. 

1860-5  •SYawg*  Diet.  s.  v.,  '  Don't  pot  me ',  term  used  at 
billiards,  when  a  player  holes  his  adversary's  ball— generally 
considered  shabby  play.  1885  Even.  Standard  18  Dec. 
(Farmer),  After  making  three  he  potted  his  opponent's  ball. 
1899  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Mar.  10/1  With  a  gallery  of  gentlemen- 
cadets,  he  was  too  proud  to  pot  the  white. 

6.  To  shoot  or  kill  (game)  for  the  pot,  i.e.  for 
cooking  (cf.  POT-HUNTEH,  -SHOT)  ;  to  *  bag ' ; 
gen.  to  bring  down  or  kill  by  a  pot-shot  (a  man 
or  animal),  colloq.  or  slang. 

1860  READE  Cloister  fy  H.  viii,  Martin  had  been  in  a  hurry 


and  polislnng-on  niggers  .  1801  J.  URANT  Lameromans 
I.  iv.  60  Sir  Piers.. thought  it  very  blow  work  compared 
with.. potting  a  man-eater  from  a  howdah.  1889  CLARK 
RUSSELL  Marooned  (1890)  235  He'll  have  to  show  himself, 
and  if  he  does  I'll  pot  him.  1899  Westin.  Gaz,  27  Oct.  6/1 
Their  evident  object  was  to  pot  off  the  gunners  and  the  staff 
officers,  about  whom  the  bullets  whistled  viciously. 
b.  intr.  To  take  a  pot-shot,  to  shoot  (at.} 

1854  Illustr.  Land.  News  n  Nov.  489/1  The  French  have 
been. .sending  in  their  skirmishers  close  to  the  walls,  to  pot 
at  the  embrasures.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xli, 
Turning  out  to  be  potted  at  like  a  woodcock.  1898  in 
Globe  4  Feb.  4/5  If.. I  didn't  see  him  potting  away  quite 
cheerfully  ! 

C.  trans.  To  seize,  win,  secure,  *  bag '. 

1900  H.  NISBET  Sheep*  $  Clothing  Prol.  iii.  26  However, 
he's  in  with  us  now,  since  he  has  potted  the  girl.  1903 
Daily  Chron,  12  Feb.  3/1  He  has  the  scissors  of  a  ready 
book-maker,  and  will  'pot'  extracts  from  Mr.  Roosevelts 
writings  and  messages  '  till  the  cows  come  home  '.  1904 
Ibid,  21  Nov.  8/5  Six  of  the  eight  points  have  been  'potted  ', 
and  not  a  defeat  sustained. 

III.  6.  To  outdo,  outwit,  deceive.    Now  slang. 
1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.   (1867)  185  Pot  him 

lacke :  pot  him  lacke  ?  nay  pot  him  lugge.  To  pot  the 
drunkarde,  the  lugge  is  the  dugge.  1589  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  (1612)  156  The  Clowne,  no  doubt,  that  potted 
Pan  [won  from  him  the  woman  whom  Pan  courted]  lackt 
arte  to  close  and  flatter.  i6ai  UP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  154 
It  is  no  nard  matter  to  puzzle  and  to  pot  you  with  authority 
of  Josephus  in  the  selfesame  story  of  Gen.  14.  1855  TAYLOR 
Still  waters  ii.  (Farmer),  A  greater  flat  was  never  potted. 
1880  MILLIKIN  in  Punch's  Almanack  Feb.,  Crab  your  ene- 
mies.—I've  got  a  many,  You  can  pot  'em  proper  for  a  penny. 

fv.  To  cap  (verses).  Obs. 

1597  G.  HARVEY  Trimming Nashe  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  37 
He  teach  tbee  howe  to  pot  verses  an  hours  together.  1598 
STOW  Surv.  viii.  (1603)  72  The  boyes  of  diuerse  Schooles 
did  cap  or  pot  verses. 

IV.  8.  *  To  manufacture,  as  pottery  or  porce- 
lain ;  esp.  to  shape  and  fire,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
decoration  ' :  cf.  POTTING  vbl.  s&.1  2. 

fPot,  z>.2  &•  06s.  [f.  POT  j/>.2]  a.  trans. 
To  dig  pits  in,  fill  with  pits.  b.  To  dig  a  trench 
about ;  to  mark  off  by  a  trench.  C.  To  put  in  a  pit. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  XL  388  On  athir  syde  the  way,  weill 
braid,  It  wes  pottit,  as  I  haf  tald.     1595  Aberdeen  Regr. 

'(1848)  II.  129  The  said.. yard  dyk  ascendis  south  cist  or 
thairby,..as  the  same  was  presentlie  pottit  and  merkit. 
1887  DONALDSON  Suppl.  to  Jamieson,  To  Pot,  Pott,  to  pit, 
trench,  or  mark  oft  by  furrow,  as  in  boundaries  of  land.,  /lo 
plant  or  set  in  a  pit,  as  In  potting  march  stones :  also,  to  pit 
and  cover,  as  in  potting  or  pitting  potatoes  [for]  winter. 

t  POt,  z>.3  Obs.  [f.  POT  s&£]  intr.  To  make 
a  grimace  ;  to  mock.  Hence  t  Po-tting  vbl.  sb. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  OH  Folly  S  iv,  Thei  on  the  other 
syde  did  potte  at  him.  1553  Short  Catech.  in  Lit.  $  Doc. 
Edw.  VI  (Parker  Soc.)  504  At  length  was  he  [Jesus]  . . 
mocked  with  potting,  scorning,  and  spitting  in  his  face. 
1596  DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  326  Me  they  potted  at,  as 
in  such  cases  is  vsuall  in  Princes  courts. 

Pot,  obs.  form  of  POTE  v.t  PUT  v. 

Potability  (p^tabiiiti).  [f.  late  L.  potdbil-h 
(see  next)  +  -ITY  ;  so  F.  potabilitt  (Littr^).]  The 
quality  of  being  potable  or  drinkable. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xii.  189  That  it  may  b. 
brought  into  a  condition  of  potability.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab 
xiii,  The  potability  of  the  water. 

Potable  (ptfutab'l),  a.  (sb.}  (Also  7  -abile, 
-ible.)  [a.  F. potable  (M-i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  late  L.  potabilis  (Auson.)  drinkable,  f.  potdre 
to  drink  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Fit  or  suitable  for  drinking ;  drinkable. 

1571  T.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath  n.  16  The  water  there  is 
altogyther  potable,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  369  1  hey 
bore  the  tree  with  an  awger,  and  there  issueth  out_sweet 
potable  liquor.  1753  HAN  WAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  vn.  in.  179 
The  water  ..  was  so  corrupted. .,  that  it  was  not  potable. 
1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs  ix,  Huge  packs  of  provi- 
sions edible  and  potable. 

b.  Potable  gold :  a  preparation  of  nitro-muriate 
of  gold  deoxydized  by  some  volatile  oil,  formerly 
esteemed  as  a  cordial  medicine ;  drinkable  gold. 
So  potable  Mars  (iron1). 

1376  BAKER  (title)  The  Newe  lewell  of  Health,  wherein  is 


POTABLENESS. 

contaynetl . .  the  vse  and  preparation  of  Antimonie,  and 
j,.>t.ti»le  Gold.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /If,  iv.  v,  163  Other 
[gold  J . .  is  more  precious,  Preserving  life,  in  Med 'cine  potable. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  m.  608  What  wonder  then  if  fields  and 
regions  here  Hreathe  forth  Elixir  pure,  and  Rivers  run  Pot- 
able Gold.  1694  SALMON  Bates  Dispcns.  (1713)  195/1  A 
Tincture  of  Mars  from  Maets,  which  is  call'd  potable  Mars. 
1711  SWIFT  l'\iMe  of  Midas  7  He  call'd  for  Drink  ;  you  saw 
him  sup  1'otable  Gold  in  Golden  Cup.  1858  MAYNE  Expos* 
t,e.r.t  Aut'ttm  Potabile^ . . old  term,.. Potable  gold. 

f2.  Appropriate  to  drinking.   Obs.  rare—"*. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  v.  L  Plays  1873  I,  i8a  Come  on, 
lets  heare  his  wit  in  this  potable  humour. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Things  potable  ;  drinkables,  liquor. 

1613  Fi-ErcHER  Kit  It'  a  Wife  in.  i,  In  a  well-knit  body,  a 
poor  parsnip  will  play  his  prize  above  their  strong  potabiles. 
1651  UIGGS  Nrto  Disp.  §  287  The  sick  be  nourished  with 
only  potables.  1791-1823  D'IsRAELl  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  268/1 
He  indicates  the  places  for  peculiar  edibles,  and  exquisite 
potables.  1884  Punch  18  Oct.  190/1  The  pleasant  potables 
they  would  imperiously  prohibit. 

Hence  Po  tablenesa,  potable  quality;  potability. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1755  JOHNSON,  Potal'leness, 
drinkableness. 

Potacre,  variant  of  PODAGRE  Ol>s.,  podagra. 

II  Potage  (pota's).  [F.  potage :  see  POTTAGE 
(which  was  the  same  word  adopted  in  ME.  and 
anglicized).  Now,  in  this  spelling,  recognized  as 
a  French  loan-word,  found  in  i6th  c.  Sc.,  and  in 
Eng.  from  1660  chiefly  in  reference  to  France  or 
French  cookery.]  Soup  of  any  kind.  A  potage, 
a  meal  or  mess  of  this. 

1567  in  Chalmers  Mary  Q.  of  Scot.  (1818)  I.  178  Bakyne 
meit  to  my  Ladie,..with  potages,  after  thair  discretioun. 
..Ane  kyde,  with  potagis  refarrit  to  the  maister  hous- 
hald.  1668  SHADWELL.VW/ATW  Lovers  v.  91  Eate  nothing  but 
Potages,  Fricasces,  and  Ragusts,  . .  your  Andoilles,  your 
I^angue  de  porceau,  your  Bisks  and  your  Olio's.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  m.  8.1/1  Potage  is  strong  Broth  of  Meat, 
with  Herbs  and  Spices  boiled.  1691  .Satyr^agst.  French  16 
Soops  and  Fricasies,  Ragou's,  Pottage,  Which  like  to  Spurs, 
do  Nature  urge  to  Rage.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Potaget 
a  Jumblement  of  several  sorts  of  Flesh  and  Fowl  boil'd 
together  with  Herbs,  and  served  up  in  the  Broth,  mix'd 
together  after  the  French  Fashion.  18*3  SCOTT  Quenttn 
D.  Pref.,  The  P^tagc^  with  another  small  dish  or  two,  was 
equally  well  arranged.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  H. 
Klack  MoMsquctairg)  He  quite  gave  up../W<i£r,  or  game. 

t  Po'tager.  Obs.  Forms  :  4,  8  potager,  4-5 
-ere,  5  -are,  6  Sc.  potiser,  pottisear.  See  also 
POTTINGEU  a.  [ME.  potager,  a.  F.  potager,  in 
1 5th  c.  a  maker  of  potages  (Littre),  now  obs.  in 
this  sense  :  see  POTAGE,  POT-TACK.]  A  maker  of 
pottage  or  potage;  one  who  cooks  vegetables. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  v.  157,  I  haue  be  cook  m  Mr 
kicnyne  and  fe  couent  serued..l  was  be  priouresses  pota- 
gere,  and  other  poure  ladyes.  c  14*0  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  i 
Cure . .  most  be  don  in  thnnne  degre  This,  hasteler,  pasteler, 
and  potagere.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  288/1  A  Potagare,  legvmi- 
narlns.  £1575  Lhalmerlane  Air  in  Half  ours  Practicks 
(1754)  585  Gif  thair  be  ony  Cuikis  or  Pottisearis,  quha  bakis 
pyis.  a  1578  [see  POTTINGER  7J.  1717  S.  SWITZER  Pract. 
Card.  in.  \\xiii.  177  It  may  be  truly  said,  says  that 
haughty  potager  [Mons.  de  la  Quintinye,  a  celebrated 
gardener]  in  praise  of  his  great  master. 

Potager,  early  form  of  POTTINGER  1. 

t  Potagere.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  potage^  -2re 
adj.  in  jardin  potager,  a  kitchen-garden  (also 
potager  sb.).]  A  kitchen-garden  ;  a  herb-garden. 

1669  EVELYN  Diary  2  Sept.,  The  gardens  were  well  under- 
stood,  I  mean  the  Potagere.  1699  — Acetaria  Pref.  avij, 
I  content  my  self  with  an  Humble  Cottage,  and  a  Simple 
Potagere.  Ibid.  Plan  bij.Of  the  Hort-Yard  and  Potagere. 

Fotagrerie  (II  pota^r/,  rwt.Te'djeri).  In  7-8 
also  anglicized  potagery.  [F.  potag^rie,  f  pot- 
herbs or  kitchen-plants  collectively  (now  a  fire-place 
for  cooking  potage).]  Growing  herbs  or  vegetables 
collectively ;  a  kitchen-garden. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  ContpL  Card.  Diet.,  Potagery, 
is  a  Term  signifying  all  sorts  of  Herbs  or  Kitchen-plants, 
and  all  that  concerns  them,  considered  in  general.  17*7 
S.  Swrrzn  (title)  Practical  Kitchen  Gardiner :  or,  a  New 
nn  1  Knt  ire  System  of  Directions  for  Melonry,  Kitchen- 
Garden,  and  Potagery.  1826  Miss  MITPORD  Village  Ser. 
u.  (1863)  318  The  high  ivied  stone  wall  of  the  potagerie. 

Potagre,  obs.  form  of  PODAGRE  a.  and  sb. 

Potaniian  (p^-mian,  -se'mian),  a.  and  sh. 
Zool.  [f.  Gr.  wora^-o5  river  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Potamites  or  Trionychzdse,  the 
soft-shelled  river  tortoises,  b.  so.  A  tortoise  of 
this  group,  a  river  tortoise,  mud  turtle. 

1850  RRODERIP  Notebk.  Nat.  xi.  (1852)  265  A  good  garnish 
of  claws  to  enable  the  Potamians  to  scramble  upon  banks 
and  lop.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Dict.t  Potamiait  adj. 

Potamic  (p0tse*mik),  a.     [f.  Gr.  irora/i-o?  river 

+  -10.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  rivers  ;  fluviatile. 

1883  SKFLEY  Expansion  Eng.  87  In  the  school  of  Carl 
Ritter,  much  has  been  said  of  three  stages  of  civilisation 
determined  by  geographical  conditions,  the  potamic  which 
chngs  to  rivers,  the  thalassic  which  grows  up  around  inland 
seas,  and  lastly  the  oceanic.  1904  Times  9  Mar.  10/1 
These  ideas  belong  to  the  potamic  stage  of  the  naval  art. 

II  Potamogale  (p^tam^-gah';.  Zool.     [mod.L., 

.  Gr.  ITOTO^O-S  river  +  70X77  weasel.]  A  genus  of 
insectivorous  aquatic  mammals,  with  one  species, 
P.  velox  of  Western  equatorial  Africa,  the  otter- 
shrew  ;  taken  as  type  of  a  family  Fotamogalida?. 
Hence  Fotamo'gralid,  an  animal  of  this  family; 
Potamo-g-aloid  a.,  resembling  the  Potamogale. 
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i88o  A.  R.  WAI  LACK  1st.  Lift  iii.  43  The  potamogate, 
a  curious  otter-like  water-shrew.  1895  FunA's  Sta»tf.  Viet., 
Potamogalid,  Potamogaloid* 

II  Potamogeton  (rytanwdsrt^n,  -gr-tfm).  Bot. 

[L.  potamogeton  (Plin.),  adopted  by  Tournefort 
1700  as  a  generic  name,  a.  Gr.  irorapoyttrwv  pond- 
weed,  f.  voTap6-s  river  +  fttrojv  neighbour.]  A 
genus  of  floating  freshwater  plants;  a  pondweed. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  (E.  D.  S.)  65  Potamogeton 
is  called  in  duche  Samkraute,  it  maye  be  named  in  englishe 
Pondplantayne,  or  swymmynge  plantayne,  because  it 
swymmeth  aboue  pondes  and  standyng  waters.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  250  This  Potamogeton  hath  an  ad  versa - 
tiue  nature  to  Crocodiles  also,  1756  J.  HILL  Hist.  Plants 
247  (Jod.)  The  oblong  oval-leaved  potamogeton ;  the  pota- 
mogeton  with  cordated  leaves  surrounding  the  stalk.  1881 
FLOVER  Unexpl.  Baluchistan  248  In  front  of  the  tent 

1  found  the  English  potamogeton,  which  I  had  not  seen 
since  I  had  left  Lincolnshire.    1890  Daily  News  24  May  5/3 
He  could .  .lament  learnedly  that  the  dropper  caught  in  calli- 
triche  and  potamogeton,.. long  names  for  water  weeds. 

Potamo  graphy.     [f.  Gr.  worafi6-y  river  + 
-GRAPHY.]     The  physiography  of  rivers. 
1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Potamo  logy,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LOGY.]  The 
scientific  study  of  rivers. 

18*9  (title)  Potamology ;  or,  the  Science  of  Rivers :  A 
Tabular  Description  of  the  principal  Rivers  throughout  the 
World.  187*  M.  COLLINS  Pr.  Clarice  II.  ix.  123  Nile, 
Ganges,  Amazon.  .Seine,  Marne,and  Loire.,  when  will  there 
be  an  end  of  geography  and  potamology?  1899  Athenantm 

2  Sept.   325/2   It   is  m  America ..  that  the  most  marked 
advances  in  the  science  of  potamology  have,  .been  made. 

Hence  Fotamolo'gical  <z.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
potamology  ;  Potaino'logist,  one  who  studies  or 
is  versed  in  potamology. 

1863  J.  FERGUSSON  in  GeoL  Soc.  Jrnl.  Aug.  322  Conse- 
quences  . .  strangely  overlooked  both  by  engineers  and 
potamologists.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Potamological. 

Potamo-meter.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -METER.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  a  river 
current.  1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Potamophilous  (pptamp-fibs\  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  Gr.  -<£i\-os  (see  -PHIL)  +  -ous.]  River- 
loving. 

1817  Brit.  Critic  I.  474  Rowed,  .in  his  public  State  barge, 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Thames,  in  all  the  majesty  and  magni- 
ficence of  a  Fluviatile  and  Potamophilous  Lord  Mayor. 

Potance,  Potanger :  see  POTENCE,  POTTINGER. 

Potaquaine,  erron.  f.  POTOQUANE. 

t  Potargo.  Obs.   Variant  of  BOTARGO. 

1612  FLETCHER  Sea  Voy.  iv.  i,  Here  be  certain  tarts  of  tar 
about  me  And  parcels  of  potargo  in  my  jerkin.  1739  '  R. 
BULL'  tr.  Dedekindns1  Grobiamts  96  If  for  the  licqu'rish 
Appetite  there  are  Mangoes,  Potargo,  Champignons,  Cavi- 
arre. 

t  Potaro,  erron.  variant  of  PEDRERO. 

1665  J.  FRASER  Polickron.  (S.  H.  S.)  374  In  the  Castle 
were . .  28  brass  drakes  or  monkeys,  2  potaros,  800  arms. 

Potash,  (pp'tsef),  sb.  [Early  mod.E.  pot-ashes 
pi.,  app.  ad.  Du.  pot~as$chen  (1599  Kilian,  'quod 
in  ollis  .  .  .  asseruentur,  ne  liquescentes  effluant '), 


Da.  potaske  •  also  F.  potasse  ( 1577  pottos ^  at  Liege, 
I    Godef.),  It.,  Pg.,  mod.L.  potassat  Sp.  potasa.] 

The  sense-history  <£ potash  and  its  derivatives  is  involved 
I  in  the  advance  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  earliest  term 
I  was  pot  ashes  or  pot-ashes  ==  Du.  pot-assc/ien,  applied  to 
I  the  crude  products.  The  essential  substance  of  these{  when 
i  purified  from  extraneous  matters,  was  spoken  of  in  the 
I  singular  as  pot~ash  or  potash.  In  1756  this  was  proved  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Black  of  Edinburgh  to  be  a  compound  sub* 
stance,  a  carbonate,  the  removal  from  which  of  the  carbonic 
acid  left  a  '  caustic  alkali '  or  '  lye '  (really  the  hydroxide,  or 
caustic  potash,  KHO),  which  chemists  thereafter  generally 
considered  to  be  the  true  potash  (in  Fr.  Potasse).  In  1807 
this,  in  its  turn,  was  shown  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  not  a 
simple  substance,  but  to  contain  a  new  metal,  of  which  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  oxide.  To  the  metal  (K)  he  gave  the 
name  potassium^  totheoxide(on  the  analogy  of  magnesium 
and  mag nesia^  sodium  and  soda,  etc.)  that  ofpotassa.  Next 
year,  Dakeel  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  the  latter  con- 
tained also  water,  and  it  was  subsequently  shown  to  be  the 
hydroxide  or  hydrate  (KHO),  the  simple  oxide  being  the 
anhydrous  form  (KjO).  The  salts  of  potassium,  in  accord-  , 
ance  with  the  chemical  theory  of  the  time,  were  viewed  as  j 
compounds  of  the  oxide,  and  variously  named  carbonate 
of  potassat  of  potass^  of  potash  (=  potassium  carbonate, 
KaCOs),  chlorate  of  potetssa,  potass^  or  potash  (-potas- 
sium chlorate,  KClOs),  etc.  Commercially  'potash  '  is  still 
often  applied  to  the  carbonate ;  by  chemists  usually  to  the 
hydroxide  or  hydrate,  caustic  potash,  KHO,  but  sometimes 
to  the  anhydrous  oxide,  KjO,  and  in  names  of  compounds 
it  is  still  often  used  instead  of 'potassium ',  as  chlorate  of 
Potash  =  potassium  or  Potassic  chlorate. 
1.  An  alkaline  substance  obtained  originally  by 
lixiviating  or  leaching  the  ashes  of  terrestrial 
vegetables  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  large 
iron  pans  or  pots  (whence  the  name).  Chemically, 
this  is  a  crude  form  of  potassium  carbonate  (more 
or  less  mixed  with  sulphate,  chloride,  and  empy- 
reumntic  substances),  but  was  long  thought  to  be 
(when  freed  from  impurities)  a  simple  substance. 
a.  wig.  plural,  pot  ashes,  pot-ashes :  now  applied 
to  the  crude  substance. 

When  purified  by  calcination  and  re -crystallization,  known 
as  pearl  ashes  or  pearl-ash, 

1648  HEXHAM  Dutch  Dtet.t  Pot-asschen^  Pot-ashes.    1657 
Knaresb.  MY/ft(Surtee*)  11.223,  5olbs,  of  pott  ashes.    1669 


POTASH. 

BOVLK  Contn.  New  Exp.  \.  (1682)  37  A  liquor  made  of  the 
salt  of  Pot-ashes  suffered  to  run  in  a  sellar  per  dtltijuhtnt, 
171*  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  101  We  sell  at  Paris  four 
Sorts  of  Pot-Ashes.  1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  I. 
413  Another  set  of  [sailors]  are  freezing  in  the  north  to  fetch 
potashes  from  Russia.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem. 
(1814)  iia  Herbs,  in  general,  furnish  four  or  five  times,  and 
shrubs  two  or  three  times,  as  much  pot  ashes  as  trees.  1885 
W.  DITTMAR  in  EncycL  Brit.  XIX.  588  This  calcination  used 
to  be  effected  in  iron  pots,  whence,  the  name '  potashes  '  was 
given  to  the  product;  at  present  it  is  generally  conducted 
in  reverberatory  furnaces  on  soles  of  cast  iron. 

0.  singular,  pot-ash,  potash  :  applied  esp.  to  the 
purified  carbonate,  as  a  substance. 

1751  J.  HILL  Mat.  Med.  801  Potash,  in  general,  is  an 
impure  fixed  alkaline  Salt,  made  by  burning  from  Vegetables. 
\Ve  have  several  Kinds  of  it  in  Use.  1807  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  22  In  1756,  Dr.  lilack  proved.. that  the 
potash  which  the  world  had  considered  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance, was  really  a  compound,  consisting  of  potash  and 
carbonic  acid  ;  that  lime  deprived  it  of  this  acid  ;  and  that 
it  became  more  active  by  becoming  more  simple.  1811 
A,  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  320  Impure  Potash.  1m- 
pure  Sub-Carbonate  of  Potash.  Potashes.  Pearl-ashes... 

rhis  substance  consists  chiefly  of  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  some  other  salts.  It  is  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  potash  ;  and  is  brought  to  us  principally  from 
the  Baltic  and  America.  1861  Miss  BEAUFORT  Egypt. 
Sepulchre*  I.  xv.  337  The  'hashish  el  kali '..  covered  the 
ground:  this  is  the  plant  from  the  ashes  of  which  they 
make  potash  for  soap. 

t  D.  Used  also  to  include  the  impure  carbonate 
of  soda,  BARILLA.  Obs. 

i8»3  I.  BADCOCK  Dotn.  Amusem.  150  Your  potash  should 
l>e  of  that  kind  termed  barilla. 

2.  Chem.  The  hydroxide  or  hydrate  of  potassium, 
KHO  ;  a  hard  white  brittle  substance,  soluble  in 
water  and  deliquescent  in  air,  having  powerful 
caustic  and  alkaline  properties;  cattstic potash. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  171  Potash  is  a  body,  which 
has  not  hitherto  teen  decomposed ;  it  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  exceedingly  caustic. ..  This  substance  is  prepared  by 
burning  vegetables,  which  all  contain  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  potash ;  as  we  shall  explain  under  the  head 
Carbonate  of  Potash.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim. 
Chem.  II.  128  If.  .caustic  potash  be  added  to  the  mass,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammonia  is  given  off..  .When  the 
acid  is  accurately  neutralized  with  potash,  it  forms  an 
easily-soluble  salt.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  692 
Potash,  .applied  sometimes  to  the  hydrate,  sometimes  to 
the  anhydrous  oxide  of  potassium,  occasionally  also  to  the 
crude  carbonate;  it  is  best  however  to  restrict  it  to  the 
hydrate,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  aqueous  solution. 
1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  198  Thrown  into  water, 
one  atom  of  potassium  displaces  one  of  hydrogen  from 
the  water,  forming  potassium  hydroxide,  or  potash.  1874 
GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  125  Caustic  potash  is 
usually  moulded  for  medical  purposes  into  small  sticks 
about  the  size  of  a  pencil,  which  should  be  white,  but  are 
often  greenish,  bluish,  or  reddish-brown  from  impurities. 

b.  Now  sometimes  applied  by  chemists  to  the 
anhydride  or  monoxide,  KaO,=*PoTAS8A;  in  non- 
chemical  works  vaguely  to  any  compound  of 
potassium. 

1843  J-  A  SMITH  Product.  Farming-(tA.  2)  101  The  pro- 
perty on  which  this  depends  is,  that  clay  invariably  contains 
potash  and  soda.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract,  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  29  Potash  . .  is  an  element  in  most  plants.  1858 
THUDICHUM  Urine  195  There  is  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  potash  present  in  the  urine.  1866  [see  3], 

C.  In  names  of  compounds  ^POTASSA,  and  now 
in  chemical  use  mostly  superseded  by  POTASSIUM. 

Carbonate  of  potash  =  potassium  carbonate ;  t  muriate  oj 
Potash^  obs.  name  of  potassium  chloride;  ^oxygenated 
muriate  of  potash  =  potassium  chlorate  ;  sulphate  of  potash 
=»  potassium  sulphate. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollefs  Dyeing  I.  I.  I.  i.  26  Acidulous 
tartrite  of  pot-ash.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  1. 103  Remarks  on  the 
effects  of  the  nitrous  acid,  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot* 
ash,  &c.  1800  tr.  Lag  range's  Chem.  1. 195  Sulphate  of  soda 
may  be  decomposed  by  charcoal,  phosphorus,  &c.  in  the 
same  manner  as  sulphate  of  potash.  1843  J.  A.  SMITH  Pro- 
duct. Farming  (ed.  2)  149  Silica  enters  the  plant  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda.  1876  BRISTOWK 
The.  $  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  864  The  carbonate,  acetate,  and 
citrate  of  potash  are  probably  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Short  for  potash-water',  see  4. 

1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Cold.  Butterfly  xxxviii,  They  drank 
a  whole  potash -and -brandy  each.  1895  Conth,  Mag,  Oct. 
396  A  stiff  tumbler  of  whisky  and  potash. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  potash~lyfy  mttckt  salt, 
soap ;  potash  alum  :  see  ALUH  2 ;  potash-felspar 

=  OBTHOCLASK  ;  potash-granite,  felspathic  gran- 
ite; potash  greensand,  a  greensand  yielding 
potash ;  potash  kettle,  a  large  vessel  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  potash ;  potash-lime,  see  quot ; 
potash-mica,  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potas- 
sium =  MUSCOVITE  ;  potash-water,  an  aerated 
beverage;  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  to  which  is  added  potassium  bicarbonate. 

1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  39  If  *potash  alum  is  to  be  formed, 
this  sulphate  of  alumina  is  evaporated  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  1.38.  i86a  DANA  Man.  GeoL  §  55.  55  One  [species  of 
feldspar]  has  in  addition  potash  and  is  a  "potash-feldspar. 


New  Ettff.  (1821)  II.  256  The  method  of  making  \ 

those  laree  vessels... now  known  fas] 'potash  MttM.     ie«> 

WATTS  Diet.  C/icin.  IV.  602  VWA-//W,  a  mixture  of 

hydrate  of  potassium  and  quicklime.     1839-47  & 

A  »at.  111.  8i6/?  The  'potash-ley  will  now  gradually  rece< 


POTASH. 

into  the  large  bulb.  1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  ion 
Chemically,  micas  may  be  divided  into  "potash-micas,  con- 
taining little  or  no  magnesia. .;  and  magnesia-micas.  1764 
Museum  Rust.  II.  xcviii.  327  The  ashes,  which  are  called 
*pot-ash  muck,  make  excellent  manure  for  some  kinds  of 
soil.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  123  Experi- 
ments., nave  shown  that  the  *potash  salts,  when  introduced 
immediately  into  the  blood,  are  extremely  poisonous.  1899 
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|       1858  MAYKE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.,  Berzelius  termed . .  the  com- 
:    binations  of  the  oxide  [of  potassium]  with  acids,  ..and  of 
'    the  metal  with  halogenous  bodies,  Sales  potassic  i:  potassic 
[salts],     1876  HARLEV  Mat.  Jlfed.(ed.6)  121  Potassic  Car- 
bonate causes  no  precipitate.     1877  WATTS  Fownes'  Chetn. 


'/iys.  'Jrnl.  VI 11. 492 
[N.  Paul]  has  introduced  also  the  gaseous  *pot-ash  waters. 

Hence  Po'tash  z>.,  trans,  to  treat  or  manure  with 
potash ;  Pota'shery  [cf.  colliery ,  pottery],  a  factory 
where  potash  is  made ;  //.  potash-works. 

i85o  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Power  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  332 
Whether  to  whitewash  or  to  potash,  or  to  prune.  1846 
G.  WARBURTON  Hochelaga  I.  263  Potasheries,  tanneries, 
breweries,  iron-works,  paper-works,  and  others. 

Potass  (p0tse*s,  prizes).  Chem,  Now  rare. 
[ad.  K.  potasse  POTASH.]  An  anglicized  form, 
variously  used  according  to  the  chemical  notions 
of  the  time,  for  potash,  potassa,  and  (in  names  of 
compounds)  potassium. 

1799  filed.  Jt'fil.  I.  243  To  reduce  the  dropsical  swellings 
..ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  potass,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  some  bitter  draught,  are  directed.  1815  J.  SMITH  Pano- 
rama Sc.  <y  Art  II.  388  AH  the  mineral  acids  dissolve  tin, 
and  it  may  be  precipitated  from  Its  solutions  by  potass  ;  but 
an  excess  of  potass  will  re-dissolve  the  metal.  Ibid.  414 
Pure  potass  is  extremely  white,  and  so  caustic,  that  if  ap- 
plied to  the  hand,  the  skin  is  instantly  destroyed;  it  is 
therefore  in  this  state  called  caustic  alkali.  The  potash  of 
commerce  is  always  combined  with  carbonic  acid,.,  this 
addition .  .reduces  it  to  its  usual  state  of  what  is  called  mild 
alkali,  or  by  chemists  carbonate  of  potass,  or  rather  sub- 
carbonate  of  potass,  as  it  is  not  saturated  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  26  A  substance  of 
similar  composition  to  nitrate  of  potass  (saltpetre). 
b.  Potash-water  :  see  POTASH  4. 

1883  F.  M.CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  vi,  I  think  I  will  have 
some  curacao  and  potass. 

o.  Comb. :  potass-albite,  albite  containing 
potash  instead  of,  or  besides,  soda. 

1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  The.  xii.  (ed.  2)  416  In  a  few 
instances,  as  in  potass-albite,..  this  base  would  seem  to  be 
partly  soda  and  partly  potass. 

l|  Potassa  (fwtae-sa).  Chem,  [mod.L. :  see 
POTASH.]  The  name  appropriated  by  Davy  to 
potassium  monoxide,  KaO,  also  called  anhydrous 
potash  ;  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  hydrate  or 
hydroxide,  KHO  (  =  K2H2O2),  also  called  potassa 
fnsa  and  caustic  potash. 

Formerly  used  in  names  of  chemical  compounds  in  which 
current  nomenclature  uses/Waw/«w,as  carbonate  of  potassa 
=  potassium  carbonate,  K2CO3  (regarded  as  K3O .  CO2). 

Lig  nor  pot  assy,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
containing  about  5-84  per  cent  of  the  hydrate. 

i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  324  This  substance  is 
pure  potash  or  potassa,  which  was  unknown  in  its  uncom- 
bined  state  till  I  discovered  potassium,  but  which  has  long 
been  familiar  to  chemists  combined  with  water  in  the  sub- 
stance which  has  been  called  pure  potash ;  but  which  ought 
to  be  called  the  hydrat  of  potassa.  1813  —  Agric.  Chem. 
ti.  (1814)  52  Potassa  or  the  pure  caustic  vegetable  alkali  con- 
sists of  one  proportion  of  potassium  and  one  of  oxygene. 
1836-41  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  611  The  Liguor  Potassz  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  is  directed  to  be  prepared  as  follows:— 
'Take  of  carbonate  of  potassa  15  ounces,  lime  8  ounces, 
boiling  distilled  water  a  gallon  [etc.].1  1842  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sc.,  etc.  s.v.  Potassium,  What  is  called  caustic  potash,  which 
is  a  compound  of  48  potassa  -1-9  water.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Potassa  Fnsa,  fused  potash ;  the  hydrate  of  potash  ; 
also  called  Lapis  infernalis.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med. 
(ed.  3)  I.  66  Liquor  potassas  seems  to  be  of  use  in  some  cases. 

I  Potassamide  (potce-samsid).  Chem.  Also 
potassiamide  (Ogilvie  1882).  [f.  POTASS-IUM  + 
AMIDE.]  An  amide  of  potassium,  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  potassium  for 
those  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  (NH3).  Two 
of  these  are  known,  monopotassamide,  KH2N,  and 
tripotassamide,  K3N :  see  quots, 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  7  Potassamide  is 
amide  of  potassium.  i866OoLiNG  Anim.  Cheat.  16  Caustic 
potash  and  potassamide  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrated 
and  ammpmated  forms  of  chloride  of  potassium.  1866 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  695  Amides  of  Potassium.  Motto- 
potassamide,  KHjN,  is  formed  when  potassium  is  gently 
heated  in  ammonia-gas.  It  is  an  olive-green  substance. 
Ibid.,  Tripotassamide^Qt  Nitride  of  Potassium,  K.3N,..is 
a  greenish-black  infusible  substance. 

Potassamine  (prtse-samain).  Chem.  [f.  PO- 
TASS-IUM +  AMINE.J  A  name,  preferred  by  some, 
for  POTASSAMIDE  :  see  AMIDE,  AMINE. 

^  1873  WATTS  Fownes"  Chem.  (ed.  n)  233  When  potassium 
is  heated  in  ammonia-gas,  a  compound  called  potassamine 
is  formed.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.  Y.)  XII.  373  The 
univalent  radical,  amidogen,  N  Ho,.,  with  one  molecule  of 
potassium  forms  potassamine,  NH2K. 

fPo'tasaa^ne.  Chem.  [f.  POTASS-IUM  + -ANE.] 
Davy's  proposed  name  for  potassium  chloride. 

i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  327  Muriate  of  potash, 
which  may  be  called  potassane,  consists  of  75  of  potassium 
and  67  of  chlorine. ..  Potassane  is  the  only  known  combina- 
tion of  potassium  and  chlorine. 

Fotassic  (fwtos-sik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  POTASS-A 
or  POTASS-IUM  + -io ;  so  F.  potassique.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  containing  potassium  or  potash ;  — 
potassium  in  comb.  Also  in  compounds,  as  mono-, 
dipotassic ;  hydropotassic  (combined  with  water). 


that  controlling  the  supplies  of  potassic  salts. 

Potassiferous  (pfrtrcsi-ferss),  a.   [f.  POTASS-A 

+  -(I)FEROUS.]     Containing  or  yielding  potash  or 

potassic  salts.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pota'SSiO-,  combining  form  of  POTASSIUM,  in 

j    the  names  of  double  salts  of  potassium  and  another 

[   substance,  as  fot&ssio-pfa-lmum  (attrib.),  fo/a-ssio- 

fe'rric  adj.,  of  potassium  and  \tou,pota--ssio-mercu'- 

,    ric,-plati-nic,-tarta-rica.&y-,.,potassio-ta-rtrate,&.c. 

1875  RAI.FE  Phys.  Chem.   108    The    potassio   platinum 

!    chloride  removed  by  filtration.     1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med. 

(ed.  6)  308  Potassio-platinic  chloride, ..insoluble  in  alcohol 

and  aether.     1897  Al/lmtt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  403  A  little  tar- 

trate  of  potash,  or  potassio-tartrate  of  soda  may  be  given. 

Potassium  (pfltarsiwnV).  Chem.  [In  form, 
mod.L.  (Davy  1807),  f.  POTASS  or  POTASH  (see 
Note  there),  in  accordance  with  the  names  of 
metals  in  -mil.]  One  of  the  elements,  an  alkaline 
monad  metal,  the  basis  of  POTASH  ;  it  is  a  highly 
lustrous  white  metal  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pink, 
soft  at  ordinary  temperatures,  of  specific  gravity 
:  0-865,  being  the  lightest  solid  body  known  except 
!  lithium ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  at  once 
tarnishes  or  oxidizes,  and  when  thrown  upon  water 
instantly  decomposes  it,  uniting  with  the  oxygen 
and  causing  the  liberated  hydrogen  to  burn  with 
a  characteristic  violet  flame.  Symbol  K  (for 
Kalium);  atomic  weight  39-1. 

1807  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Phil.  Tram.  XCVIII.  32  Potassium 
and  Sodium  are  the  names  by  which  1  have  ventured  to  call 
the  two  new  substances.  i8ia  —  Chem.  Philos.  321  Small 
metallic  globules  will  appear  at  the  negative  surface,  which 
consist  of  potassium.  I  discovered  this  metal  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October  1807.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  Potassium,  .is 
a  metal  deeply  interesting,  .from  its  having  been  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  discovery  which  conducted  Sir  H.  Davy 
through  many  of  the  formerly  mysterious  and  untrodden 
labyrinths  of  chemistry.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Bid.  I.  H. 
x.  §  92.  276  Potassium  alone  melts  at  136°,  sodium  alone 
melts  at  190°,  but  ttie  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium  is 
liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  i88x  Med. 
Temp.  Jritl.  XLVIII.  176  Bromide  of  potassium  in  large 
doses . .  has  a  beneficial  effect  [in  dipsomania], 

b.  nttrib.  in  names  of  chemical  compounds,  as 
potassium  carbonate  (also  carbonate  of  potassium, 
of  potassa;  or  of  potash,  potassic  carbonate), 
K2CO3 ;  so  potassium  chlorate,  chloride,  cyanide, 
hydrate,  iodide,  oxide,  etc. ;  potassium  salt. 

1865  MANSFIELD  Salts  257  Its  Potassium  compound.  1869 
ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  17  Formed  by  the  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  salt  called  potassium  perman- 
ganate. 1873  WATTS  1'ownes'  Chem.  (ed.  u)  319  Potassium 
Bromide  is  a  colourless  and  very  soluble  salt.  Ibid.  320 
Potassium  Hydrate,  commonly  called  caustic  potash  or 
potassa,  is  a_  very  important  substance,  and  one  of  great 
practical  utility.  Ibid.  324  Potassium-salts  are  always  most 
abundant  in  the  green  and  tender  parts  of  plants. 

Fota'ssuretted,  -eted,  a.  [irrcg.  f.  POTASSA 
after  SULPHURETTED  :  cf.  CABBUKETTED.]  Com- 
bined with  potassium,  as  in potassuretted  hydrogen. 

1815  W.  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  I.  224  Potassureted 
Hydrogen  Gas.  This  name  I  would  propose  for  the  solution 
of  potassium  in  hydrogen  gas,  which, ..results  from  the 
action  of  potassium  on  water.  18x9  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal. 
46  We  reckon  at  present  23  compound  gases,  namely, 
Hydruret  . .  of  carbon, . .  and . .  of  phosphorus,  arsenuretted, 
sulphuretted,  telluretted,  potassuretted,  and  selenuretted 
hydrogen  [etc.].  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Potass-ureted 
Hydrogen.,  a.  combination  of  potassium  with  hydrogen, 
forming  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas. 

t  Po'tate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  potatus,  pa. 
pple.  oipotare  to  drink:  see -ATE2.]  lit.  Drunk: 
in  quot.  peril.  =  drinkable,  liquid,  liquefied. 

Some  take  silver potate  to  be  =  quicksilver  or  mercury. 

1610  B.  IONSON  Alch.  in.  ii,  Eight,  nine,  ten  dayes  hence 
He  will  be  siluer  potate;  then,  three  dayes,  Before  he 
citronise:  some  fifteene  dayes,  The  Magisterium  will  be 
perfected. 

Potation  (pct^-Jan).  Also  5  -oioune,  5-6 
-cion.  [ME.  a.  OF.  potacion,  -ation  (obs.),  ad.  L. 
potation-em,  n.  of  action  hompotare  to  drink.] 

1.  Drinking ;  a  drinking,  a  drink,  a  draught. 

1479-81  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hillgj  In  money  yevyn  to  the 
poore  peple,  And  for  potacions  to  prestis  and  clerkes.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  288/1 A  Potacion,/>oter/<j.  i6o4SHAKS.  Otlk.tl.tii. 
56Rodorigo..ToDesdemona  hath  to  night  Carrows'd  Pota- 
tions, pottle-deepe.  1650  Bui,WER^!«Mr»>i>»«^.i2iThe  pota- 
tion of  the  same  aliment,  but  liquid.  21687  COTTON  Epigr., 
De  Monsieur  Cotin  (R.),  Three  or  four  hours  of  friendly 
potation.  1814  SCOTT  Wa-j.  xii,  You.. did  rather  abstain 
from  potation.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  28  Indulging 
in  moderate  potations. 

t  b.  A  drinking  party,  compotation,  symposium. 

1512  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  456  Have,  make,  or  vse  any 
potacions,  cockfiijhte  or  drinking.  1565  Slat.  Hartlebury 
Seh.  Wore,  in  N.  !,  Q.  7th  Ser.  IX.  00/2  The  said  School- 
master shall.. take  the  profits  of  all  such  cock-fights  and 
potations,  as  are  commonly  used  in  Schools.  1574  M.  STOKYS 
in  Peacock  Slat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  A.  p.  xiii,  They 
have  a  Potation  of  Figgs,  Reasons  and  Almons,  Bonnes, 
and  Beer,  at  the  charge  of  the  sayed  Determiners.  [1890 


POTATO. 

!    Gun  Gtitf  Mtrch.  I.  33  This  gathering  was  called  the 
'  potacion  '  or  '  drinking  '  ('  potacio  ')•] 

c.   Indulgence    in    drinking    alcoholic    liquor; 
intemperate  drinking. 

1800  WEEMS  Washington  xi.  (1877)  151  The  very  intem- 
perate passions  and  potations  of  some  of  their  officers.  1835 
MARRYAT  Olla  i'odr.  viii,  In  stalked  three,  .men  who  were 
..the  worse  for  potation.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of 
Fleet  i.  yi,  His  face. .flushed  and  cheeks  swollen  by  reason 
of  his  midnight  potations. 

2.  Liquor  for  drinking ;  a  drink,  a  beverage. 
1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  24207  Maugre  hir  potaciouns 
and  dyuerse  confecciouns . .  Maked  at  the  potycaryes.  c  1450 


potation  is  extracted.    1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  vi. 
109  He  deserves  thy  kitchen's  best  potation. 

t  b.  A  deleterious  drink  or  liquid  ;  a  potion.  Obs. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (i8ir)  176  They  [be  accursed]  that 
drinken  potacions  or  do  depresse  or  withdraw  the  nurissh- 
ing  of  the  byrth  within  the  body. 

B.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  f  potation  money,  money 
given  for  drink,  drink-money ;  •)•  potation  penny, 
a  contribution  to  the  expense  of  a  drinking  enter- 
tainment ;  potation-shop,  a  drinking-shop. 

1487-8  Rec.  Si.  Mary  at  Hill  141  We  aske  alowaunce  of 
potacions  monye  geven  to  your  tenauntes  in  Resseyuyng  of 
the  Rentes  and  charges  aforesaide,  also  in  drynkkyng  siluer 
on  your  werkmen.  1525  Foundation  Stat.  ATanch.  Gram. 
School  15  Apr.,  [The  Schoolmaster  or  Usher  shall  teach  the 
children  freely]  withoute  any  money,  .taking  therefor,  as 
cokke  peny,  victor  peny,  potacion  penyor  any  other  except 
his  said  stipend.  1813  Blackw.  Mag.  XIII  514  That 
famed  potation-shop. 

Hence  Pota'tionist  (tionce-wd.} ,  one  given  to 
potations,  a  habitual  or  professed  drinker. 

1888  BLACK  Adv.  Houseboat  251  He  was  a  powerful 
potationist, 

Potative  fpdft&tiv),  a.  rare.  [ad.  obs.  F. 
potatif,  -ive  adj.,  f.  L.  potdt-,  ppl.  stem  oipotare  to 
drink :  see  -IVE.]  Addicted  to  drink  ;  bibulous. 

1737  OZELL  Rabelais  II.  73  note,  The  potative  Bishops  of 
his  Time. 

Potato  (potF-to),  sb.  Forms :  a.  6  botata, 
6-7  bat(t)ata :  see  BATATA.  $.  6-  potato,  (6 
potaton,  6-7  potade,  potatus,  6-8  patata,  6-9 
potatoe,  7  partato.  potado,  potata,  pottato, 
puttato,  8-  if/it,  pertater).  "/,  S.  dial,  and  vitlg. : 
see  2  d.  [ad.  Sp.  patata,  a  variant  of  BATATA,  oiig. 
the  native  name  in  Haitian  in  sense  I.  So,  in 
same  sense,  F.  palate,  obs.  It.  potata,  Ger.  potate.'} 

Sense  I  is  the  original ;  the  plant  to  which  it  is 
applied  was  to  Gerarde,  in  1597,  'the  common 
Potatoes  * ;  the  plant  in  sense  2 ,  on  account  of  its 
general  likeness  to  the  other  as  producing  esculent 
tubers,  he  called  from  its  alleged  source  '  Virginia 
Potatoes',  and  (in  his  Catalogue  of  1599)  '  Bastard 
Potatoes ' ;  but  when  this  came  to  be  an  important 
object  of  cultivation  as  a  food  plant,  it  became 
'  the  potato '  par  excellence ;  the  exotic  plant  and 
tuber  originally  so  named  being  distinguished  by 
some  adjunct.  In  1 7th  c.  instances  of  the  word  it 
is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  which 
plant  is  meant. 

1.  A  plant,  Batatas  edulis,  N.  O.  Convolvulacex, 
having  tuberons  roots,  for  which  it  is  cultivated  for 
food  in  most  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of 
the  world ;  =  BATATA.  Its  native  region  is  un- 
known, but  it  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  the 
Spaniards  first  in  the  West  Indies  c  1500.  Now 
distinguished  as  Sweet  or  Spanish  potato  (see  3  a). 

a.  The  tuber. 

In  the  i6-i7th  c.  supposed  to  have  aphrodisiac  qualities, 
to  which  there  are  frequent  references. 

USSS  EDEN  Decades  82  (tr.  Peter  Martyr,  1511-16)  In 
Hispaniola.  .they  dygge  also..certeyne  rootes  growynge  of 
theim  selues,  whiche  they  caule  Batatas  [indigenz  batatas 
appellant}. . .  They  are  also  eaten  rawe,  and  haue  the  taste 
of  rawechestnuttes,butaresumwhat  sweeter.]  1565  HAWKINS 
Vcy.  Florida  (Hakl.  Soc.)  27  These  potatoes  be  the  most 
delicate  rootes  that  may  be  eaten,  and  doe  far  exceede  our 
passeneps  or  carets.  1577-1876  [see  BATATA],  1587  HARRI- 
SON England  ti.  vi.  (1877)  i.  149  Of  the  potato  and  such 
venerous  roots  as  are  brought  out  of  Spaine,  Portingale, 
and  the  Indies.  1596  Gd.  Hwswiues  Jewell  Cvb,  Pare 
your  Potaton.  1598  SIIAKS.  Merry  IV.  v.  v.  21  Let  the 
skie  raine  Potatoes.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  n.  i, 
'Tis  your  onely  dish,  aboue  all  your  potato's  or  oyster-pies 
in  the  world,  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts^  iv. 
(1704)  452/1  The  Potatoes  make  a  delicate  kind  of  Drink, 
both  pleasant  and  wholsome.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  183  Throughout  the  whole  Island  there  growes  a  root 
they  call  Igname,  or  Patata,  from  whence  the  invention 
was  brought  to  Spain.  1689  H.  PITMAN  Relation  Gt.  Suff., 
etc.  29  Of  eatable  Roots  [in  Providence  Island,  Bahamas], 
there  is  Partatoes,  Yams,  Edders,  &c.  1750  G.  Hi.-GHES.fiar. 
badocs  228  The  West  I  ndian  Potatoes  have  all  a  sweetish  taste. 

b.  The  plant.    (See  BATATA,  quots.  1613-1866.) 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccxxxiv.  780  Of  Potatoes.    This 

plant . .  is  generally  of  vs  called  Potatus  or  Potatoes.  It  hath 
long  rough  flexible  branches  trailing  vpon  the  ground, 
like  vnto  Pompions. .  .Clusius  calleth  it  Battata,  Camotes, 
Amotes.and  Ignanes:  in  English  Potatoes,  Potatus, and  Po- 
tades.  1681  CHR.  JEAFFRESON  £<•/../>•.  St.  Kitts  io  Nov.  in 
Yng .  Squire  ijth  Cent.  (1878)  I.  280  It  (hurricane]  broke  and 
twisted  my  sugar-canes,  rooted  up  my  Cassava,  and  washed 
the  graine  and  new-planted  puttatoes.  1712  E.  Coonr  '  oy. 


POTATO. 

,S'.  Sea  203  There  are  Patata's  of  four  ur  lit  t:  several  Colour* 
'TO?,  "775  hi-c  (  •'!•  1756  P.  BROIVXK  Jamaica  154  The 
PotttO*ud  I'oi.iloc^lip.  Both  the.sc  plants  arc  noiv  culti- 
vated all  over  America,  and  supply  the  Negro«s  and  poorer 
sort  of  people  with  a  great  part  of  their  food. 
2.  The  plant  Solatium  tuberosum,  a  native  of  the 
Pacific  slopes  of  South  America,  introduced  into 
Kurope  late  in  the  i6th  century,  and  now  widely 
cultivated  for  its  farinaceous  tubers  :  see  b. 

Described  in  1553,  under  the  name  papas,  in  the  Cronica 
de  I'm,  of  Piedro  Cieza,  cap.  xl,  p  5.  Introduced  into 
Spam,  it  is  said,  from  Quito,  soon  after  1580,  and  thence 
cisls,  into  Italy;  in  1587  grown  at  Mons  in  Hainault 
whence  in  1588  two  tubers  were  obtained  and  grown  by  the 
botanist  Clusius,  Keeper  of  the  Botanical  Garden  to  Maxi- 
mihanll;  described  ty  him  as  1'afas  Penanum.  Soon 
grown  in  other  botanic  gardens,  as  at  Breslau  in  1500.  The 
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. •  -— —          •* «MJ  i/ni.i  uii  n  ic  put,  10  uoii  me 

dearpratiesand  serve  them  up  hot.  1833  MARRYAT  p.  Simple 
xu,  You  must  do  something  to  get  your  own  dinner  j  there's 


the 
E 


he  erroneous  name  Virginia  Potatoes,  long  kept  up  bv 
•.nghsh  writers) ;  for  the  plant  is  not  a  native  of  Virginia 
md  was  not  cultivated  there  in  i6th  c.  In  1603  its  intro- 


ties enow  for  the  whole  of  ye.  1869  M .  ARNOLD  Cult. 
i«.  (iSBa)  74  When  all  the  praties  were  black  in  Ireland, 
why  didn  t  the  priests  say  the  hocus-pocus  over  them  ?  1884 
CI-DWORTH  Yorksh.  Dial.  Sketches  m  (E.D.DJ  Peeling 

8.  With  distinctive  words,  a.  Carolina,  Spanish, 
Sweet  potato  =  sense  i.  b.  Chilian  p.,  Irish  t 
(now  U.S.),  White  p.  iU.S.)  =  sense  2.  o.  Vir- 
ginia (-an)  potato,  (a)  -=  sense  2 ;  (b)  -  sense  i 

a-  '599  (see  at  1619  PARKINSON  Paradisus  517  Battalas 
Hispanorum,  Spanish  Potatoes.  Ibid.  518  The  Spanish 
Potatos  are  roasted  vnder  the  embers.. put  into  sacke  with 
a  little  sugar,  or  without,  and  is  delicate  to  be  eaten  i6u 
J',lA.YL°'<  < Water  P.)  Gl.  Eater  Kent  „  The  SpanUr  --' 
tato  he  holds  as  a  bable.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  ] 


gima.  .  .  Virginia    Potatoes    hath 

b 

knotted 


, 
taste  from  the  common  Potatoes,  sauing  that  the  root 


r* —  •  •«««! » um>,    \isuiifis)    Jtwcci    poiniots.       I  BCD 

EMBnm&r.  Traits,  Voy.  Eng.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  12  Shaped 
like  .1  Carolina  potato.  1884  Century  Mag.  Jan.  442/1  The 
sweet  potato.. is  yet  known  in  the  market  as  the  'Carolina' 
D.  1664  J.  FORSTER  Eng.  Happiness  Incr.  2  The  fourth 
sort. .are  the  Irish  Potatoes,  being  little  different  from  those 
of  Virginia,  save  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower  and 
l™« ;°f  flowering.  1693  [see  2  b).  »«I9  WARDEN  United 
States  II.  213  Of  esculent  plants  there  are,  in  the  Eastern 
parts,  the  sweet  potatoe,  red  and  white;  the  common,  or 
Irish  potatoe,  which  is  in  general  use.  1870  YEATS  Nat. 
Hist.  Comm.  4  The  Chilian  potato  has  provided  food  for 
many  millions  of  people, 
potatoes.. are  called  I  ' 


le.    looi  Boston  Morn.  Jrnl.  8/1  Irish 
witn  an  injinitenumberof  threddie  strings.  /**  782  Because    \    settled  ^e^^^So^ii^^^1^ 

^^S^££s3z£Zs&% !  =™5^MH^*i^SP&SW 

it  m  English  Potatoes  of  America,  or  Virginia  [ed.  1633 
a<lds  Bauhme  halli  referred  it  to  the  Nightshades  and 
calleth  it  Solanum  tuberosum  Esculentiim].  1599  GERARDE 
Catalagus  15  Papas  orMculatus,  Bastard  Potatoes  P 
Hispanoram,  Spanish  Potatoes.  \Catal.  1396  C2/i  had 
only  the  Latin  names).  1619  PARKINSON  Paradisus  516 
Potatoes  of  Virginia,  which  some  foolishly  call  the  Apples 
of  youth. .the  flowers,  .somewhat  like  the  flower  of  Tobacco 
for  the  forme.. small  round  fruit,  as  bigge  as  a  Damson  or 
Bulicis,  greene  at  the  first,.. like  vnto  Nightshade.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Potatoes,  a  sort  of  fruit,  coming  originally 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  now  common  in  English  Gardens 
whose  Root  is  of  great  vertue,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  the 
Body.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1708)  469  Potatoes  are  planted 
in  several  parts  of  our  Country,.. being  easily  encreased  by 
itting  the  Roots  into  several  pieces,  each  piece  gn  ' 


,  growing 

as  well  as  the  whole  Root.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bat. 
*Y!;  ('794'  201  Potato  is  of  this  genus  [Solanum],  as  you 
will  be  convinced,  if  you  compare  the  structure  of  the  flower 
with  that  of  the  other  species.  183*  Vcr.  Sttbst.  Food  128 
I  he  potato  is  found  wild  in  several  parts  of  America, . .  among 
others  in  Chili  and  Peru.  1875  W.  M'lLWRAlTH  Guide 
Wigtownshire  ro  In  1778  Marshal  Stair  introduced  the  cul- 
ture of  the  potatoe  into  Wigtownshire. 

b.  The  tuber  or  underground  stem  of  this  plant, 
of  roundish  or  oblong  shape;  now  a  well-known 
article  of  food  in  most  temperate  climates. 

l«3  in  Jrnl.  Bk,  of  Royal  Sof.  (MS.)  25  Mar.,  A  Pro- 
position to  plant  Potatoes  through  all  the  parts  of  England 
. .  and  the  benefit  therof  in  times  of  scarcity  of  Food  their 
usefulness  for  meat  and  bread.  1664  J.  FORSTER  {title) 
Englands  Happiness  Increased,  or  a  Sure  and  Easie  Remedy 
against  all  succeeding  Dear  Years;  by  a  Plantation  of  the 
Roots  called  Potatoes.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Nov.  78 
Lake  up  your  Potatos  for  winter  spending,  there  will  enough 
remain  for  stock,  though  never  so  exactly  gather'd.  a  1687 
PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  ii.  (1690)  42  Ireland  being  under  peopled 
..the  ground  yielding  excellent  Roots  (and  particularly  that 
bread-like  Root  Potatoes).  1693  Jrnl.  Bk.  of  Royal  Soc. 

MS.)  6  Dec.,  Dr.  Sloan  related  that  the  Irish  Potatoes  were 
first  brought  from  Virginia,  and  that  they  were  the  chief 
subsistence  of  the  Spanish  Slaves  in  the  mines  in  Peru  and 
tlsewhere.  1693  Ibid.  I3  Dec,  The  President  [Lord  South- 
Ill  related  that  his  grandfather  brought  Potatoes  ' 


.  w  .  L —~, —  t™— * "•  JWM..W.J.  ..  i nt  mine  potato, 

called  Irish, ..did  not  become  general  until  after  1800 

O.  (a)  ISM  GERARDE  Herbal  [see  2a].  16*9  PARKINSON 
Paradisns  517  (No.)  3  Papas  seu  Battatas  I  'irginianorum, 
Virginia  Potatoes.  Ibid.  518  The  Virginia  Potato's  being 
dressed  after  all  these  waies.  .maketh  almost  as  delicate 
51?"  as  '""/or"!"-  '7«S  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
AAIX.  272  Virginia  Potatoes. ..  We  are  obliged  to.  .Caspar 
Bauhine  jor  a  most  accurate  Figure,  -of  this..  Root...  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  now  about  London,  and  in 
many  Counties  of  Great  Britain,  (b}  1731  CATESBY  Nat. 
Hist.  Carolina  (1754)  II.  oo  The  Virginian  Potato.  Con- 
volvulus  radice  tuberosa  esculenta.  1736  MORTIMER  in  Phil. 

c£*'  -£XXIX'  258  The  Virginian  Potato.  The  Roots 
of  these  Plants  are  the  principalSubsistance  of  the  greater 
Part  of  Africa,  and  the  southern  Parts  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  People,  both  black  and  white,  in  the  Colonies  in 
America. 

4.  Applied,  with  defining  word,  to  various  plants 
having  tubers  or  tuberous  roots,  mostly  edible. 

Canada  potato,  potato  of  Canada,  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke, Hcliantlius  tiikerosus  ;  Cree  potato  (U.  S.I,  Indian 
or  Prairie  Turnip,  Psoralea  esculenta,  N.O.  Leguminosx; 
Hog's  potato,  the  Death's  Quamash  of  California,  Zyga- 
dftus  venenosus,  N.O.  Melanthacex  (Miller  Plant-names] ; 
Indian  potato,  (a)  the  genus  Dioscorea  or  yams;  (b) 
the  American  ground-nut,  Apios  tuberosa:  (c)  the  American 
genus  Caloclutrtus,  N.O.  Litiaceee;  Jerusalem  potato 


district    within  these  twenty  years  only.    1780  A.  YOUNG 
four  Ire/.  I.  !8  The  apple  potatoe  is  liked  best,  because  they 
st  till  the  new  ones  come  in.     1791  —  Trap.  France  350 
s  to  potatoes,  it  would  be  idle  to  consider  them  in  the 
view  as  an  article  of  human  food,  which  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  human  species  will  not  touch.     i8ao 
SHELLJ.Y  (Ed.  Tyr.  i.  24  Ye  who  grub  With  filthy  snouts 
my  red  potatoes  up.    ,83.  Veg.  Subst.  Food  151  Potatoes- 
Id  a  spirit  of  a  very  pure  quality..  .They  are  ..  cheaper 
n \fj  •       y  from  w"ich  to  c*tract  alcohol.     1869  RUSKIN 
'  Air  §  76  In  the  potato,  we  have  ihe  scarcely  innocent 
derground  stem  of  one  of  a  tribe  set  aside  for  evil.    1903 
,  Hhl   Anc.  Irel.  II.  497  In  my  grandfatheY* 
use.  .a  Ing  dish  of  laughing  potatoes  was  always  laid  aside 
lor  wandering  beggars. 

o.  Potatoes  and  point :  see  POINT  sb^  C.  7. 
1815   I.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  75  The  potatoes  and 
t  of  an  Irish  peasant.     1831,  1897  [see  POINT  j«.l  C  7]. 
a.  Dialectal  and  vulgar  alterations  of  the  name. 
,i.    I?8?,.?"    PlcKEN    Poems  Gloss.,   Tawties,  potatoes, 
i  G.  M  INDOE  Million  of  Potatoes  Poems  (1805)  I4S  It's 
iang  ere  1  the  taties  need.     1809  T.  DONALDSON  Poems  10 
I  at    's  travel  slawly  down  The  throat.   i&\$Sporting  Ma?. 
ALV.  2  A  piece  of  taters  or  a  few  turnips.     1833  MARRYAT 
dimple  xiv.  Officers  who  boil  their  'tators  in  a  cabbage- 
net  hanging  in  the  ship's  coppers.     1848  THACKERAY  Bk. 
nob;  xiv,  Baked  'taturs.     1884  Cn.  Ifords  May  333/2  The 
x    rp™":  -P1"11  a  vigorous  trade  in  laters  and  trotters. 
Prattf  \^  char.irteristic  Anglo-Irish  ;  the  Irish  name  is, 
roster, /rrffe,  in  Meath./lr/a/a,  plprat-.friataid/te.] 
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potato,  1/10111x0.  biloba  (Pes-eafrr),  N.O.  Convolvulace*, 
a  tropical  creeping  shore-plant  of  both  hemispheres ;  Te- 
linga  potato,  Amorfhofhallus  camfanulattis,  N.O. 
Aracea,  cultivated  in  India  for  its  esculent  tubers;  Wild 
potato,  (a)  Convolvulus  fanduratus ;  (b)  of  Jamaica,  /fo- 
iiixafastigi&ta. 

i«»9  PARKINSON  Parodists  517  (No.)  4  Battatas  de 
Canada,  Potatoes  of  "Canada,  or  Artichokes  of  lerusalem 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  a  Plant  so 
called,  but  more  truly  Battatas  [«7o6  (ed.  Kersey),  Potatoes] 
of  Canada,  because  they  came  from  Canada.  1866  Treas. 
Sot.,  Potato,  Canada,  Helianthus  tuberosns.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.,  Potato,  "Hog's,  Zygadenus  tienenoius.  1760  J. 
LEE/o/rorf.  Bat.  App.  323  Potatoe,  'Indian,  Dioscorea. 
1834  Ross  /  anDiemen'sLandAnn.  131  [It]  produces  bulb- 
tubers  growing  one  out  of  another,  of  the  size,  and  nearly 
the  form,  of  kidney  potatoes. ..  These  roots  are  roasted  and 
eaten  by  the  aborigines ;  in  taste  they  resemble  beet-root, 
and  are  sometimes  called  in  the  colony  'native  potatoes. 
1857  F.  R.  NIXON  Cruise  of  Beacon  iiGastrodiasesamoides, 
the  native  potato,  so  called  by  the  colonists. 

6.  a.  In  various  colloq.  phrases,  a  type  of  what 
is  .insignificant  or  of  little  value ;  esp.  in  small 
potatoes  (one.  U.S.),  'no  great  things',  said  also  of 
persons.  Also  attrib.  =  petty,  mean,  insignificant. 

1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  i.  ii,  I  don't  value  Monsieur  de  , 
Champignon  a  rotten  potatoe.  1797  COLERIDGE  Lett.  I.  224 
The  London  literati  appear  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  little 
potatoes,  that  is  no  great  things.  1813  BYRON  Juan  vn.  iv, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato.  1646  New 
York  Herald  13  Dec.  (Bartlett),  Small  potato  politicians 
and  pettifogging  lawyers.  1855  HALIBURTON  Nat.  $•  Hum. 
Nat.  1. 63  It's  small  potatoes  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  hunting 
poor  game  like  us.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  20  July, 
Bananas  and  oranges  are  reckoned  '  very  smalt  potatoes  ' 
indeed ;  you  may  have  them  for  the  asking.  1885  Harper's 
Mag.  Mar.  647/1  The  Fourth  Estate ..  thinks  no  small  pota- 
toes of  itself. 

b.  Humorously  applied  to  a  person. 

1815  BYRON  Let.  to  Moon  8  Mar.,  How  could  you  be 
such  a  potato?  1845  Punch  VIII.  184/1  That  fire-eating 
Milesian,  that  very  hot  potato,  Mr.  H.  Grattan  1868 
BRIF.RLEY  Red  Windows  Hall  ii.  16 '  You  are  Sam  o'  Ducky's 
. .'  Th'  same  owd  porrito ',  said  Sam. 

c.  The  potato :  the  (very,  real,  or  proper)  thing, 
what  is  correct  or  excellent,  slang.   Cf.  CHEESK  sb.- 

i8n  Klaclnu.  Mag.  XI.  370  The  Bishop's  first  two  volumes 
are  not  quite  the  potato.  1837  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood 


6.  attrik.  and  Comb,  (almost  all  in  sense  2) ;  a. 
simple  attrib.,  as  potato-bing  (BiNO  j*.l),  -bowl, 
-crop,  -field,  -fort,  -garden,  -graip,  -ground,  -leaf, 
-merchant,  -plant,  -riddle,  -sack,  -sHoot,  -stem, 
-tuber ;  in  names  of  things  made  of  or  from  potatoes, 
or  of  which  the  principal  ingredient  is  the  potato,  as 
potato-brandy,  -flour,  -ivory,  -pasty,  -pudding,  -soup, 
-starch,  -sugar,  -yeast,  b.  objective  and  obj.  gen., 
as  potato-assorter,  -cutter,  -digger,  -digging, 
-gatherer,  -grower, -lifter,  -masher,  -peeler,  -peeling, 
-picker,  -puking,  -planter,  -raiser,  -roaster,  -sepa- 
rator, -smasher,  -washer  (applied  to  persons  and 
to  tools). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meet.,  'Potato^usorter,  a  rolling 
screen  with  open  meshes  to  allow  small  potatoes  to  be  sorted 
from  the  larger  merchantable  ones.  1786  BURNS  Brigs  of 
Ayr  27  "Potatoe-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith.  1891 
Ei_  ROWE  Ckif<armng (1895)  26  Numerous  objects . .  which 
may  thus  be  decorated  at  a  small  cost, . .  book-covers,  blotters 
bread-platters,  "potato-bowls, .  ,&c.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rliine 
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an  absurd  expression,  but  we  must  use  it  for  want  of  one 
which  is  more  proper.    1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  245  The  disease 


•potato-diggmg.  iSaa  J.  WILSON  Scot.  Ltfe,  Moss^ide  36 
The  *potatoe-ne!d  beyond  the  brae.  1830  Encycl.  Bnt. 
(ed.  7)  II.  355/2  A  machine  for  grinding  'Potato-flour. 
1839  Mag.  Horn.  Econ.  IV.  88  The  bread  made  of  potato 
flour.. is  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  delicate.  1778  PEN- 
NANT Tour  Wales  (1883)  I.  23  Every  Cottager  has  his 
potatoe  garden  . .  a  convenicncy  unknown  fifty  years 
ago.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1125  There  are 
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ar.  134/1    I  he  pannel  was  walking  from  his  'potatoe- 
ground.    1817  Flemish  Husb.  47  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knowl., 
Husb.  Ill,  A  practice  of  sowing  hemp  in  a  border  all  round 
a  garden  or  potato-ground.    1883  Cassetts  Fain.  Mag.  Aug. 
574/2  'Potato-ivory.,  of  creamy  whiteness  . .  is  now  made 
from  good  potatoes  washed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
boiled  in  the  same  solution  until  they  become  solid  and 
dense.      1858    SIMMONDS    Diet.    Trade,  'Potato-lifter,    a 
prong ;  also  a  kind  of  digging  machine.     1664  J.  FORSTER 
Eng.  Happiness  fucr.  6  You  must  take  as  much  Wheat 
or  Barley  Flower  as  your  half  Bushel  of  "Potato  Meal 
weighs.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.    Trade,   'Potato-pasty,  a 
pasty   made  of   potatoes  and    flour.     1896    Daily    ffms 
7  AP.r-  3/7  Yesterday's  exhibition  was  enlivened  by  com- 
petitions  m  *potato-peeling,   boot-blacking,  cookery,  and 
recitation.     1891  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Oct.  6/3  In  the  Long 
Sutton  District,  .the  "potato-pickers  have  struck  work  for 
an  increase  of  pay.    177*  PANTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.XIII. 
180  The  'potatoe  plant  has  not  been  cultivated  in  any  great 
quantities  here  [Anglesey]  until  of  late  years.     1857  GRAY 
First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  43  The  subterranean  growth  of  a 
Potato-plant.    1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  396  Mashed  with 
a  trencher  ;  as  for  a  "potatoe  pudding.     1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  III.  1125   rhe  "potato-riddle  is  made  of  wire. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Potato-roaster,  a  tin  machine 
carried  about  by  an  itinerant  vender,  who  sells  hot  baked 
potatoes.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  'Potato-separator,  an 
implement  used  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  the  tubers  to  size. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  690  The  'potato-shoots  .. 
are  fed  by  the  matter  lodged  in  the  tuber  from  which  the 
shoots  proceed.      1858   SIMMONDS  Diet.   Trade,  'Potato- 
smasher,  a  cook's  wooden  utensil  for  mashing  potatoes  for 
the  table.    1906  Macm.  Mag.  July  675  'Potato-soup,,  .pea- 
soup,    or   even    chestnut-soup    for    the   fruitarian.      1831 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  300/1  We  have  been  assured,  that 
. .  Indian  arrowroot  is  nothing  else  than  'potato  starch  mixed 
with  a  little  gum   tragacanth.      1854  Pertira's  Polaritrd 
Light  (ed.  2)  154   In  all  the  starches  which  I  have  yet 
examined,  viz.,  tpus  Its  mois,  potato-starch,  West  Indian 
arrow-root,  sago-meal  (etc.).    1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm 
III.  1 1 27  The  reason  why  the  "potato-stems  are  thus  removed. 
1881  Ocii.viE(Annandale),  'Potato-sugar.  1844  H.STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  III.  780  The  Heart  and  Dart  moth.. also  attack 
the  "potato-tuber.    1800  Naval  Chron.  III.  364  Method  of 
making  'potatoe  yeast. 

7.  Special  combinations:  potato-apple, the  small 
fruit  or  berry  of  the  potato-plant;  potato-ball, 
(a) -potato-apple  (Funk  1895) ;  (*)  pi.,  in  Cookery, 
mashed  potatoes  made  into  balls  with  milk  and 
batter,  and  fried ;  potato-bean :  see  quot. ; 
potato-beetle ' ,  a  wooden  beetle  or  pestle  for  mash- 
ing potatoes ;  potato-beetle  2,  (a)  the  COLORADO 
Beetle,  Doryphora  decemlineata ;  (f)  the  Three- 
lined  Leaf  Beetle,  Lcma  trilineaia,  or  its  larva 
(Fun#s  Stand.  Diet.  1895) ;  potato  blight  - 
potato  disease;  potato-bogle  Sc.,  a  scarecrow  in 
a  potato-field ;  potato-box,  slang,  the  mouth : 
cf.  potato-Jaw,  -trap ;  potato-bread,  a  bread  made 
partly  of  the  prepared  flour  of  potatoes ;  potato- 
bug  = potato-beetle*  (Webster  1890) ;  potato-cake, 
a  small  cake  made  of  potatoes  and  flour ;  potato 
curl,  a  disease  of  potatoes  in  which  the  leaves 
and  young  stems  curl  and  wither,  caused  by 
a  fungus,  J'erlieillium  atroalbum :  see  CCBL  sb.  4 ; 
potato  diseaae,  a  very  destructive  disease  of 
potatoes,  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  Phyto- 
phtliora  infestans.  which  attacks  the  leaves,  stems, 
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and  tubers ;    also  called  potato  blight,  murrain, 
rot;  potato-eel,  a  minute  threadworm  found  in 
potatoes  (Cent.  Diet.  1890) ;  potato-eye,  a  bud  of 
the  potato-tuber:  see  EYE  sl>.1  loa;  potato  fern, 
an  Australian  fern  (Marattiafraxinea),  also  called 
HORSESHOE  fern,  a  large  part  of  which  is  edible ; 
t  potato  finger,^-.,  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
aphrodisiac  quality  of  the  sweet  potato ;  potato- 
fly,  one  of  the  various  blister  beetles  of  the  genus 
Lytta,  which  are  injurious  to  potato-plants  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada  (Mayne  1858);  potato  fungus  :  see 
potato  disease ;  potato  grant :  see  quot. ;  potato- 
headed    a.,    thick-headed,  dull,   stupid ;   potato 
hook,  an  implement  with  bent  tines  for  digging  up 
potatoes  (Knight  Dict.Mech.  1875);  potato-jaw, 
slang,  the  mouth ;  potato-loaf,  a  loaf  of  potato- 
bread;  potato-mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  potatoes 
to  flour ;  potato  mould,  potato  murrain  =  potato 
disease;  potato-nose,  a  nose  like  a  potato,  a  bottle- 
nose  ;  potato  oat,  a  variety  of  the  oat ;  potato  oil, 
an  amyl  alcohol  derived  from  potato  spirit ;  potato 
onion  :  see  ONION  2  ;  potato  pen,  a  compartment 
on    a    ship's   deck   for   keeping   vegetables   fresh 
during  a  voyage  (Cent.  Diet.  1890);  potato  pie, 
(a)  a  pie  made  with  potatoes,  containing  meat, 
onions,  etc. ;  (6)  =  potato  pit ;  potato  pit,  a  shallow 
pit,  usually  covered  with  a  monnd  of  straw  and 
earth,  in   which   potatoes   are   stored   in  winter; 
potato  race,  a  race  or  competitive  game  decided  by 
the  skill  and  speed  with  which  potatoes  are  picked 
up,  passed  on,  etc. ;  potato  rot  =  potato  disease ; 
potato  scab,  a  brown  patch  on  the  skin  of  the 
potato,  caused  by  a  fungus,  or  by  some  irritant 
substance    in   the   soil   (Ogilvie    1882) ;     potato- 
scoop,  (a)  a  tool  for  cutting  pieces  of  potatoes 
with  '  eyes ',  suitable  for  planting ;  (6)  a  shovel  for 
lifting  potatoes,  grated  to  allow  loose  earth  to  fall 
through  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875);  potato-shop, 
a  shop  where  fried   or   chip   potatoes   are  sold ; 
potato-sick  a.,  of  land,  exhausted  by  successive 
crops  of  potatoes ;  potato-spirit,  alcohol  distilled 
from    potatoes ;    also    called    potato    brandy    or 
•whisky  ;  potato-spraying,  the  spraying  of  potato 
plants  with   some   preventive   against  disease  or 
insects ;   potato-stalk  weevil,  potato  weevil : 
see  quot. ;  potato-stone:  see  quot.  1859;  Potato- 
trap,  slang,  the  month ;  potato-tree,  a  small  tree, 
Solatium  crispum ;   potato  vine,  (a)  the  haulm 
or  straw  of  the  potato;    (6)  Ipomtea  pandurata 
(Miller  Plant-names'};  potato-woman,  a  woman 
employed  in  gathering  potatoes  in  the  field;  potato- 
worm  ( U.  S.),  the  larva  of  a  sphinx  or  hawk-moth, 
Macrosila  quinqiumaculata  (Webster  1890). 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  p.  v,  We 
are  ourselves  curious  in  the  fabrication  of  a  salad, . .  but  ha' 


ng  green  potato- 
apples.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  628  Th? 
dark  brown-coloured  excrescence  that  grows  to  the  size  of 
a  large  horse-bean  on  the  haulm  or  straw  of  the  potatoe.. 
termed  in  some  places  the  *potatoe  bean.  1821  GALT  Ayrs/t, 
Legatees  Let.  xxvi.  (1830)  261  A  *potatoe-beetle  is  not  to  be 
had  within  the  four  walls  of  London.  1879  H.  GEORGE 
Progr.  $  Pm.  n.  ii.  (1881)  no  When  the  "potato  blight  came, 
they  died  by  thousands.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxi,  To  be 
hung  up  between  heaven  and  earth,  like  an  auld  "pot.ito- 
bogle.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xxvi,  As  if  ye  had  stolen 


the  coat  from  a  potato-bogle.     1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  396 
He  told  me,  it  was  'potatoe  bread.  1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 


flour  in  equal  parts.    1893  COUCH  Delect.  Duchy  26  Drinking 
cider  and  eating  potato-cake.    1887  Nicholsons  Diet.  Card. 


III.  207/2  The  means  employed  to  limit  the  spread  of 
Potato  Rot . .  are  equally  applicable  against  "Potato  Curl. 
1845  CLOUGH  Let.  in  Poems  f,  Pr.  Rem.  (1869)  I.  104 
Potato-disease,  and  abolition  of  corn-laws.  1870  LOWELL 
Study  Wind.  (!886)  153  He  is  equally  at  home  with  the 
potato-disease.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.v.  Potatoe,  The 
"potatoe-eyes  cut  as  before  directed,  are  placed  upon  this 
dung,.. and  this  trench  is  filled  up  with  the  mould.  1881 
F.  M.  BAILEY  Fern  World  Austr.  24  »Potatoe  Fern  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  S,  Cr.  v.  ii.  56  How  the  diuell  Luxury  with 
his  fat  rumpe  and  "potato  finger,  tickles  these  together. 
1857  HENFREY  Bat.  §  637  The  common  mould  of  paste 
the  green  mould  of  cheese. ..The  "Potato-fungus.  1860 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  *Potata  Grant,  a  patch  of 
land  for  growing  vegetables  formerly  granted  by  the  owner 
to  each  of  his  slaves  (West  Indies).  1831  G.  C.  LEWIS 
Lett.  (1870)  22  The  "potato-headed  jury.  1791  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  4  June, '  Hold  you  your  "potato-jaw,  my 
dear',  cried  the  Duke  [of  Clarence],  patting  her  [Mrs 
Schwellenberg).  1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  302/2  The 
same  price  is  taken  for  a  "potato  loaf.  1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR 
Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  339  It  resembles  a  *potatoe-mill.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  1069/2  This  "potato-murrain  appears ..  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  Botrytis  (or  Peronosfora) 
fnfeslans.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  I.  no  You  wouldn't 
love  a  man  with  a  "potato-nose  or  a  pimply  complexion, 
if  he  were  morally  the  most  perfect  creature  in  the  universe. 
1808  \V.  MARSHALL  Review  1. 78  The '  "potatoe  oat ',— a  truly 
accidental  variety, — being  of  later  discovery.  1829  Glover's 
Hist.  Derby  i.  198  The  American,  or  potatoe-oat,  has  been 
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found  to  produce  from  seventy  to  eighty-four  bushels  per 
acre.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  n.  i,  Feeding 
on  larks,  sparrows,  *potatoe-pies,  and  such  good  unctuous 
meats.  i6JJ6  J.  HALL  Poems,  To  Ytig.Aitthour,  Then  hast 
thy  finger  in  Potato  pies.  1807  Complete  Farmer  II.  s.  v.. 
But  the  best  way  of  storing  the  roots  is.. in  what  are  called 
pptatoe-pies.  1828  Craven  Glass,  (ed.  2),  Potatoe-fie,  a  small 
hillock  of  potatoes  covered  with  straw,  sods,  and  earth,  to 
protect  them  from  frost  during  the  winter  season.  1880 
BARING-GOULD  Mehalah  xi,  She  found  the  parson  in  his 


ii  Sept.  9/1  The  '  potato-rot '  made  a  clean  sweep  of  their 
little  patches.  1830  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  II.  355/2  "Potato- 
Scoop.  1844  I.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <t  W.  vi,  In  London 
at  a  "potato-shop.  1882  Garden  n  Mar.  164/3  The  chances 
are  it  [the  ground]  is  *Potatoe-sick.  1883  R.  HALDANE 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  12/2  'Potato-spirit  is  made 
chiefly  in  Germany.  1884  St.  fatties'  Gaz.  19  Dec.  4/1 
Drinking  Hamburg  sherry,  potato-spirit  and  other  such 
poison.  1901 Daily  Chron.  15  Apr.  8/4  The  experiments  in 
"potato-spraying  were  continued . .  with  satisfactory  results. 
1887  Nicholsons  Diet.  Card.  III.  209/1  Still  another 
American  beetle  that  injures  Potato  crops  is  the  ''Potato- 
stalk  Weevil  (Baridius  trinolatus).  1859  PACE  Handbk. 
Geol.  Terms  301  * Potato-stones,  a  quarryman's  term  for  the 
geodes  of  the  mineralogist ;  rounded  irregular  concretions 
of  various  composition.  1895  J.  W.  ANDERSON  Prospector's 
Handbk.  (ed.  6)  97  Heliotrope..,  firestone  and  quartz  cat's 
eye,  potato-stone,  £c-  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.  Red 
rag-,  Shut  your  "potatoe  trap.  1860  THACKERAY  Round. 
Papers  iVj  And  now  Tom  . .  delivered  a  rattling  clinker  upon 
the  Benicia  Boy's  potato-trap.  1899  MORROW  Bohem.  Paris 
30  The  fruit-  and  "potato-women  came  after,  and  then  the 
chair-menders. 

Hence  Fota-to  v.  grans.,  to  plant  or  crop  with 
potatoes ;  Pota'toey  a.,  nonce-Tad.,  of  the  nature 
of  a  potato  ;  Pota'toless  a.,  without  potatoes. 

1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  V.  i.  66  The  land  is  potatoed 
the  following  year.  1883  Hertfordsh.  Mercury  21  July 
4/2  The  plan  of  perpetually  potatoing  the  land.  1865 
Reader  29  July  119/2  As  potatoey  as  the  peach  over  the 
way.  1807  SYD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett.  iv.  30  Do  you  think 
that  satisfaction  and  disaffection  do  not  travel  down  from 
Lord  Fingal  to  the  most  potatoeless  Catholic  in  Ireland  ? 
1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xv.  324  Eating  our  potatoe-Iess 
breakfast. 

Potator  (pot^'tai).  rare.  \&.\j.  potator, ngent-n. 
from  fotare  to  drink  :  see  -OB.]  A  drinker,  toper. 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  fret.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  I.  173  An 
exceedinge  good  potator  in  any  liquor  you  please.  1834 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  xliv.  II.  106  Barnabee,  the  illustrious 
potator,  saw  there  the  most  unbecoming  sight. 

Potato-ring.  A  recent  fanciful  appellation 
for  Irish  dish-rings  of  the  iSth  c.,  now  collected 
as  objects  of  •virtu. 

The  dish-ring  was  a  hoop  of  silver,  often  elaborately 
chased,  or  adorned  with  pierced  and  repousse"  work,  used  as 
a  stand  for  a  circular  bowl  or  the  like;  in  use  c  1750-1800. 
The  appellation  '  potato-ring '  is  due  to  the  suggestion  or 
unfounded  notion  that  the  hoop  was  used  to  keep  together 
a  heap  of  potatoes  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner-table. 

1893  Titties  9  June  10/4  A  number  of  old  Irish  potato-rings 
—one  pierced  with  cage-pattern— 45'  per  oz.  1506  Macm. 
Mag.  Dec.  121  Two  candles,  in  early  Hanoverian  candle- 
sticks, lit  up  the  celebrated  potato-ring  in  the  centre  of 
the  table. 

Pota-to-root.    [f.  POTATO  sb.  +  ROOT  rf.] 

1 1.  A  name  formerly  given  (a)  to  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  Sweet  Potato,  and  (ty  to  the  tubers  of 
the  common  potato ;  also  to  these  plants  themselves. 

159*  GREENE  Dispnt.  17  The  Apothecaries  would  haue 
surphaling  water  and  Potato  rootes  lye  dead  on  theyr  handes. 
IS94  Husmifcs  Handmaidefor  Kitchin  32  A  Potatonroote 
well  pared.  1597  Pilgr.  Parnass.  v.  549  A  well  disposed 
minde  Shall  no  potato  rootes  in  poets  finde.  1620  VENNER 
Via  Recta  vii.  137  Potato-roots  are  of  a  temperate  quality. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  179  In  this  ship  was  brought 
[i.  e.  to  Bermuda]  the  first  Potata  roots.  1655  MOUFET  & 
BENNET  Health's  Impr.  (1746)  324  Pottato-roots  are  now  so 
common  and  known  amongst  us,  that  even  the  Husband- 
man buys  them  to  please  his  Wife. 

3.  Potato  root,  the  root  of  a  potato-plant. 

Potatory  (pon-tatari),  a.  (si.)  [ad.  L.  peta- 
tori-us :  see  POTATOR  and  -OBT  2.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  given  to  drinking. 

1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  586  I'll  tame  the  potatory  pride  of 
this  proud  islander.  1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLV.  178  His 
potatory  prowess  puts  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  1860 
MRS.  BYRNE  Undercurrents  II.  31  Her  husband  s  potatory 
tendencies. 

2.  Fit  for  drinking ;  potable,  rare. 

1827  LYTTON  Pel/tarn  xxxix,  I  helped  myself  to  the  pota- 
tory food  with  a  slow  dignity. 

B.  sb.   =  DRINKABLE  sb. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xiii,  All  the  eatables  and 
potatones  were  carried  off. 

Pot-ball :  see  POT  jiM  14. 

Pot-bellied  (p?-t,beaid),  a.  [Parasynthetic  f. 
next-r-ED^.]  Having  a  pot-belly.  Also  trans/. 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cl.  229  Given  to  tame 
Rabbets  when  they  are  pot-bellyed  through  costivenesse. 


bellied  Dutch  bottle  of  brandy.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
iv.  in.  (1872)  I.  294  A  gluttonous  race  of  Jutes  and  Angles 
.  .lumbering  about  in  potbellied  equanimity. 

Pot-belly (pft,be-li).   [f.  POT  rf.i  +  BELT.T  rf.] 

1.  A  swollen  or  protuberant  belly. 

1:1714  POPE,  etc.  Mem.  M.  ScriUerus  xi,  He  will  find  him- 
self a  forked  stradling  Animal,  with  bandy  legs,  a  short 
neck,  a  dun  hide,  and  a  pot-belly.  1821-34  Good's  Study 


POT-CARRIER. 

Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  224  It . .  gives  that  projecting  rotundity  to  tb.e 
abdomen  which  is  vulgarly  distinguished  by  the  nameofPot- 
Belly.  1897  AUlmtfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  488  The  pot-belly  of 
rickety  children  is  caused,  .by  dilatation  of  the  bowels  with 
undigested  food. 

2.  transf.  A  pot-bellied  person. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  v.  87  The  baldpate  pot- 
belly I've  noted. 

Fo't-borler. 

1.  One  who  boils  a  pot ;  spec,  in  Eng,  Politics  = 
POTWALLEK.  rare. 

1824  HITCHINS  £  DREW  Cornwall  I.  xvii.  §  17.  650  The 
right  of  election  is  vested  at  present  in  all  the  inhabitants 
[of  Tregony]  who  are  pot-boilers.  1826  [see  POTWALLER]. 

2.  colloq.  Applied  depreciatively  to  a  work  of 
literature  or  art  executed  for  the  purpose  of  *  boil- 
ing the  pot ',  i.  e.  of  gaining  a  livelihood :  see  POT 
sbl  13 e;  a  writing,  picture,  or  other  work,  made 
to  sell. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  27  Aug.  275/2  Artists  and  novelists  of 
a  certain  stamp  joke  about '  pot-boilers  ' — the  name  face- 
tiously given  to  hasty,  worthless  pictures  and  books,,  .com- 
posed for  the  simple  and  sole  purpose  of  being  sold  under 
cover  of  a  reputation.  z88a  J.  C.  MORISON  Macanlay  iv.  129 
Macaulay's  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  at  this  period 
have  largely  the  characteristics  of  what  are  vulgarly  called 
'  pot-boilers  *,  though . .  they  were  written  to  keep,  not  his 
own  but  another  man's  pot  boiling.  1884  H.  D.  TRAILL 
Coleridge  iii.  53  Such.. was  the  singular  and  even  prosaic 
origin  of  the  'Ancient  Mariner  '..surely  the  most  sublime 
of  pot-boilers  '  to  be  found  in  all  literature.  1897  W.  C. 
HAZLITT  Four  Gen.  Lit.  Fam.  I.  in.  ii.  242  All  men  who 
have  to  live  by  their  labour  have  their  pot-boilers. 

attrib.    1879  W.   L.   LINDSAY  Mind  Lower  Anittt.  so 
Writing  what  are  vulgarly  known  as  'pot-boiler'  books. 
b.  A  writer  or  artist  who  produces  '  pot-boilers'. 

1893  G.  S.  LAYARD  C.  Keene  ii.  37  He  never  seemed  to 
realize  that  he  was  anything  more  than  a  hard-working  pot- 
boiler. 1900  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Aug.  1/2  The  joys  of  matri- 
mony have  an  odd  way  of  turning  all  but  the  greatest  into 
'pot-boilers'. 

3.  Anthropol.     (See  quot.  1874.) 

1874  DAWKINS  Cave  Hunt.  iii.  QI  Among  the  articles  of 
daily  use  were  many  rounded  pebbles,  with  marks  of  fire 
upon  them,  which  had  probably  been  heated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boiling  water.  Pot-boilers,  as  they  are  called,  of 
this  kind  are  used  by  many  savage  peoples  at  the  present 
day.  1899  J.  KENWORTHY  in  Essex  Nat.  XI.  105  The 
large  quantity  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  with  calcined  pebbles 
and  '  pot-boilers ',  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  upon  the 
platform  upon  which  the  huts  were  built. 

So  (in  senses  corresponding  to  2)  Po't-boil  v. 
intr.,  to  do  pot-boiling  ;  trans,  to  produce  for  sale  ; 
Fo't-boi'lery  a.  (nonce-ivd.}^  of  the  nature  of  a 
pot-boiler ;  Pert-boiling  sb.  and  a.  in  quot.  1 775, 
in  sense  'providing  for  the  immediate  necessities 
of  life ' ;  cf.  boil  the  pot ;  POT  sb.1  1 3  e. 

'775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  cxxii.  (1783)  IV.  130  Send, 
I  say,  the  £i,  i.  just  for  the  pot-boiling  business,  and  who 
knows  what  tomorrow  may  bring  forth.  1870  Daily  Tel.  10 
Feb.  5/i  The  eccentric,  superficial,  or  *  pot-boiling '  qualities 
which  degrade  much  of  what  is  manufactured  and  sold. 
1880  HOWELLS  Undisc.  Country  xx,  I  write  and  sell  my  work. 
It's  what  they  call  pot-boiling.  1881  SAINTSBURY  Dryden 
iii.  60  A  '  pot-boiling '  adaptation  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
was  brought  out.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Mr.  Meeson's  Will 
iv,  He  will  be  paid  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece  for  his  most  '  pot-boilery '  portraits.  1891  Murray's 
Mag.  Oct.  550  [They]  saw  themselves  absolutely  obliged  to 
'  potboil ',  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  phrase,  in  order  to  live. 
1903  IVestnt.  Gaz.  19  Mar.  4/3  To  prove.. that  several 
'old  masters '.. are  also  'fakes',  and  were  'pot-boiled'  in 
Montmartre.  1905  J.  K.  JEROME  in  Daily  Chron.  is,  July 
4/4  Kvery  barrister  who  accepts  a  brief  is  pot -boiling.  Every 
clergyman  who  preaches  a  sermon  is  pot-boiling.  The  pot 
has  got  to  be  boiled. 

Po't-botmd,  a.  [f.  POT  sb*  \  d  +  BOUND 
///.  a.~\  Said  of  a  plant  growing  in  a  flower-pot 
when  its  roots  fill  the  pot  and  have  no  more  room 
to  expand.  Alsoy^-. 

1830  Florist  Nov.  262  To  preserve  plants  in  luxuriant 
health,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound. 
1895  S.  R.  HOLE  Tour  Amer.  100  As  their  roots  increase 
and  before  they  become  '  pot-bound  '  they  must  have  more 
room.  Mod.  There  is  no  doubt  we  are  becoming  pot-bound. 

Po't-boy.  [f.  POT  $b^  i  c,  2  b  +  BOY  sb.^\  A 
boy  or  young  man  employed  at  a  tavern  or  public 
house  to  serve  the  customers  with  beer,  or  to  carry 
beer  to  outside  customers ;  a  publican's  assistant 

1795  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  2  The  circumstance  that  led  to 
the  discovery. .was  that  of  kidnapping  a  pot-boy.  185* 
DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xi,  The  potboy,  .having  to  deal  with 
drunken  men  occasionally.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xi,  He 
rose,  and  the  publican  and  the  pot-boy  were  astonished  to 
find  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  this  coster's  face. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.')  Potboydom,  the  class  of 
pot-boys ;  Po  tboyship,  the  position  of  a  pot-boy. 

1841  Prater's  Mag.  XXIII.  439  He.. bestowed  the  pot- 
boyship  upon  the  youthful  Gingmbetters.  1850  KINGSLEY 
Alt.  Locke  xiii,  It  is  a  part  of  his  game  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  all  pot-boy-dom. 

f  Pot-carrier.    Obs.  A  perversion  of  poticaryt 

POTIIECARY  :    cf.  POTTER-CARRIER,  POTTCARTAR. 

1683    TRYON   Way  to  Health  532  Should   the  learnedst 
Doctor  or  Pot-carrier  of  them  all  tell  a  Country-man  th; 
the  best  way  to  preserve  the  strength  and  natural  Virtue 
of  his  Hay,  were  to  dry  it  in  the  Shade  or  House,  he  could 
not  but  Laugh  at  their  simplicity. 

Fetch,  Potcher,  var.  POACH  z».2,  POACHER*,  esp. 
in  paper-making. 


POT-CLIP. 

Pot-Clip,  north,  dial.  [f.  POT  rf.l  +  CLIP^.l  a; 
cf.  PoT-KiLr.  ]  A  contrivance  for  suspending  a  pot 
or  cauldron  having  no  '  boul ',  consisting  of  two  iron 
rods  jointed  together,  with  hooks  at  the  free  ends 
to  catch  hold  of  the  ears  or  brim  of  the  pot. 

1459-60  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  89,  ij  par  del  Pot- 
c  Ivppe*.  1465  Ibid.  244  Item  j  par  de  potclyps.  1567 
Walt  n  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtecs)  I.  266  One  broule  Iron,  vij 
speights,  iiij  pair  of  pottclipps.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  136 
Pot  cleps,  pot-hooks,  from  clip  or  clap,  because  they  clap  or 
calch  hold  of  the  pot.  1815  in  Brocket!  N.  C.  Gloss. 

Fo •  t- c o in p  a  iiioii.  [f.  POT  s6. 1  +  COMPANION 
st.1]  A  companion  in  drinking;  a  fellow-toper. 

1549  LATIMKR  yd  Serai,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  77  Some 
sayed,  he  was  a  Samaritane,  that  he  had  a  Deuyll  wythin 
him,  a  gloser,adrincker,  a  pot-companion.  1636  HEYWOOD 
Love's  Mistr.  \.  Wks.  1874  V.  105  A  pot-companion,  brother 
to  the  glasse,  That  roars  in's  cupps ;  indeede  a  drunken  Asse. 
"  '735  AKBUTHNOT  Gulliver  Decyplter'ii  Misc.  Wks.  1751 
I.  82  The  Grand  Treasurer  made  him  his  pot-companion ; 
and  the  chief  Secretary  took  him  into  all  his  pleasures.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  n.  xx,  He  has  promised  his 
pot-companions  to  bring  home  a  wife. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Pot-companioning ;  Pot- 
coiupa'nions  hip . 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Eph.  Prol.,  Whan  was 
excessyue  riotous  bankettyng,  pottecompanyonyng,  and 
belychearynge  more  outragiously  vsed  ?  1601  DENT  Pnthw, 
Heaven  167  As  for  your  pot-companionship,  I  hate  it. 

Fote,  sb.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  See  also  Poor  st. 
[Connected  with  POTE  z;,] 

1.  A  stick  or  rod  for  poking,  thrusting,  or  stirring. 
fa.  In    ME.  phuh-pote,    perh.   the   same    as 

plough-bat  (PLOUGH  s6.f  8)  or  PLOUGH-STAFF. 

But  the  various  readings,  and  the  frequent  variant  plough- 
foot,  leave  the  meaning  doubtful. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  96  Mi  plouh-pote  (v.r.  plow- 
bat]  schal  be  my  pyk,  and  posshen  atte  [v.r.  putte  at  be] 
Rootes,  And  helpe  my  coltre  to  kerue,  and  close  be  vorwes 
[1377  B.  VL  105  My  plow-fotc  [2  AfSS.  plow.polej  shal  be 
my  pyk-staf,  and  picche  atwo  be  rotes]. 
b.  A  poker. 

1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  334  fait,  '  a  fire-poit ',  an 
iron  to  stir  up  the  fire  with.  1808-15  JAMIESON,  Poitt,poit, 
a  poker.  1818  in  Craven  Gloss.  1864  PRESTON  Poems  (W. 
Yorksh.)  10  (E.D.D.)  An  walked  as  stiff.  .As  if  he'd  swollud 
t  poyt.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Add.,  Pote,  a  poker  for  a  fire. 

0.  '  A  broad  piece  of  wood  used  by  thatchers  to 
open  the  old  thatch  and  thrust  in  the  new  straw. 
Oxon:  (Halliwell). 

2.  A  kick  or  push  with  the  foot. 

1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Cumberland  and  Lancash. 
to  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornw. 

3.  Comb.  tFote-stiok   (in  4  pootstikke),  ?a 
stick  for  stirring.     But  cf.  POTSTICK. 

ci35o  Nominal*  Gall.-AngL  (E.E.T.S.)  51 1  Morter  pit 
et  mundilouii,  Morter  pestelle  and  pootstikke. 

fPote,  so*  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  MDu.  pSte,  Du. 
foot :  see  PAW.]  A  paw. 

1481  CAXTON  Godejfroy  113  The  beeste.. embraced  hym 
with  Ins  poles,  or  feet  to  fore. 

t  Pote,  sti.'J  nonce-wd.     [ad.  L.  petus.]     Drink. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  353  Our  means  of  Life  are 
Pote.  and  Cibe,  and  Vest. 

Fote,  v.  Now  dial.  Forms:  I  potian,  3-5 
pote(u,  4  pot,  5-  pote,  (6  poote,  poat ;  9  dial. 
poat,  pool,  pooat,  poit(e,  poyt).  [OE.  potian, 
of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1.  trans.  To  push,  thrust. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  522  Fearra  pelican ..  hi,  mid  Icafe 
t«ere  ealdan  a;,  heora  fynd  mid  home  lichamlicere  mihte  pote- 
doii.  «  lojj  WULFSTAN  Ham.  235  pa  deoflu  hy  potedon  and 
poudetton  pa  carman  sawle  and  heton  hy  ut  faran  raSe  of  bam 
fchuun.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8891 

Rey]  left  per  pottyng  many  on,  jit  stirede  bey  nought  fe 
leste  ston.  1340  Ayenb.  135  Wone  is  of  be  zope  milde,  obreu 
i?r  Pr!>ysy,  and  poten  him  uorb  an  worbssipij.  1381 

VVvci.it  Mark  v,  10  He  preide  hym  myche,  that  he  shulde 
Vf.r.  potent  hym  out  of  the  cuntreie.  1435  MISYN 


. 

i  '  "f  i  ''"'  9?  Eucllastynge  potand  behynde,  in  temporal! 

las&  bodily  l,ifei>ascyke  to  florysch.  c  1485  Digty  Myst. 
(i88j|  in.  006  A  !  how  pynsynesse  potyt  me  to  oppresse,  that 

haue  synnyd  on  euery  syde.     1530  PALSGR.  663/1,  I  poote. 
'775  ASH,  Pote  (vi.  Ir.,  a  local  word),  to  push. 

b.  esp.  (trans,  and  intr.)  To  push  with  the  foot, 
'<>  kick  ;  also  said  of  a  horse  pawing. 

a  1300  Song  agst.  K.  of  Almaigne  vit  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Undent  71  Al  he  shulde  quite  here  twelfmoneth  scot, 
Mmlde  he  never  more  with  his  fot  pot  To  helpe  Wyndesorc. 
•«74  RAY  N.  C.  Words  37  To  Pote  the  Clothes  off;  to  kick 
IJ  to  push  or  put  out.  1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
rote,  Pout,  to  push  or  kick  with  the  feet.  1879  Miss 


.  . 

a  Doitm.1    1884  Cheshire  Gloss.  s.v.,  He  poles  aw  th1 
clooas  off  him  i  bed. 

2.  trans.  To  poke  with  a  stick  or  the  like  :  tsp. 
to  poke  or  stir  (the  fire). 

1709  S.  Bowmen  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  266  She.. 
d  he  would  not  pool  her  too  hard  las  she  expressed  it). 
'"Craven  Gfoss.     1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss. 
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4.  In  other  dial,  uses :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Hence  Po'ted  ///.  a.,  crimped  ;  Po-ting  vol.  so. ; 
po-ting-stick,  t  (a)  a  wooden,  iron,  or  bone 
instrument  for  crimping  linen  (obs.) ;  (6)  dial. 
a  stick  for  stirring  clothes  when  boiling. 

1600  KEMP  Nine  Daies  Wond.  Cijb,  A  boy  arm'd  with 
a  poatmg  sticke.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  iv.  1,  He 


potcing-stick,  Mary? 
Pote,  obs.  form  of  PUT  v. 
Pot-ear,    [f.  POT  j&i  +  EAR  j<M] 

1.  The  '  ear '  or  handle  of  a  pot. 

f  1415  l^oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  660/26  Hec  anca,  potere.  1483 
Cat  A.  Angl.  288/2  A  Potte  ere,  ansa,  ansula. 

2.  Geol.  (pt.)  See  quot. 

.  .'839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Sj/st.  l.  ii.  18  The  quarries.. ex- 
hibited the  following  beds  of  the  Marlstone.  i.  Lightish 
yellow  micaceous  sandstone  full  of  Belemnites.  3.  'Pot- 
ears',  bluish  gray  calcareous  grit,  quarried  for  troughs. 
3.  '  Pendle '. 

Pot-earth.  [PorjiM]  Potter's  earth,  potter's 
clay ;  Geol.  the  BKICK-EAKTH  of  the  London  basin. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xiv.  $  18.  125  The  richest  of  such 
earth,  (as  pott  earth  and  marie)  will  with  much  fire  grow 
more  compacted.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  201  All  the 
hard  crust  of  pot-earth . .  had  been  robbed  by  the  potters. 
1906  Daily  Chron.  28  Nov.  6/7  To  bridge  over  a  weak  spot 
from  which  the  early  potters  had  abstracted  all  the  pot 
earth  or  brick  earth,  as  we  now  call  it. 

Potecarie,  -oary(e,  variants  of  POTHECABY. 
Poteen,  potheen  (ppti-n,  ppb/--n).     Also  9 
potaheeu,   potteen,   pottbeen.      [a.   Ir.  poitin 


(pot'rn)  '  little  pot ',  dim.  of  fata,  puite  POT  sbl : 
|    short  for  uisge  poitin  '  little-pot  whisky '.]    Whisky 
distilled  in  Ireland  in  small  quantities,  privately, 
i.  e.  the  produce  of  an  illicit  still. 

i8u  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Absentee  x,  Potsheen,  plase  your 
honour ;— becaasc  it's  the  little  whiskey  that's  made  in  the 
private  still  or  pot :  and  sheen,  becaase  it's  a  fond  word  for 
whatsoever  we  d  like,  and  for  what  we  have  little  of.  and 
would  make  much  of.  1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  478  Whiskey 


Pote  the  fire.' 

t3.  To  crimp  or  form  folds  in  (linen)  with  a 
pottng-stick  ;  -  POKE  ».l  3.  Obs. 

«*J4  SYLVESTER  Kethulia's  Rescue  v.  215  See.  how  hee 
PO»S,  paints,  (rLu!e>,  fashions  him. 


—    .ig '.    1885  IENNYSON  Tomorrow 

xvi,  Yer  Honour  'ill  give  me  a  thrifle  to  dhrink  yer  health 
in  potheen. 

D.  attrit.  and  Comb.,  as  poteen  still,  whisky. 
181*  J.  BANIM  O'f/ara  Tales  I.  xi.  273  Two  [decanters] 
containing  cold  pottheen  punch.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dam. 
Econ.  I.  73  The  smell  of  what,  in  Ireland,  is  called  potteen 
whiskey.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxvi,  There's  a  flaunty 
sort  of  young  woman  at  the  poteen  shop  there.  1903  W.  B. 
YEATS  Celtic  Twilight  148  He  supplies  the  potheen-makers 
with  grain  from  his  own  fields. 

Poteger,  early  form  of  POTTINGEB. 

+  Poteller,  a.  (si.)  Obs.  Also  4  poteler,  5 
potteler,  potler.  [app.  a.  AF.  *potellcr,  f.  med.L. 
type  *pottllaris  adj.,  f.  polellus  POTTLE.]  Holding 
a  pottle  (qualifying  pot  or  the  like)  ;  hence  some- 
times as  sb.  =  POTTLE-POT. 

1390  Earl  Derby's  Expedition  (Camden)  18  Pro  ij  ollis 
coreis  galoners,  et  pro  vj  ollis  coreis  potellers.  1391-3  Ibid. 
154,  xij  pottes  galoners,  viij  pottes  potelers.  1459  Paslon 
Lett.  I.  488  Ilem,  iij.  pottelers  of  tether. ..  Item,  ij  pottU 
argent!  potlers.  146$  Mann,  f,  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  492, 
ij.  pottes  pottelers  parselle  gyltt,  weyinge  Ixv.  unnces. 

fPotelot.  Obs.  rare.  [-=  G.  pottloth,  Du.  pot- 
lood  POT-LEAD  2.]  Sulphuret  of  molybdenum. 

1818  in  WEBSTER,  citing  Fourcroy. 

Potence  '  (pa "'tens),  [a.  OF.  potence,  ad.  L. 
potentia  power,  f.  potent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  posse  to 
be  powerful  or  able :  see  -ENCE.] 

1.  Power,  ability,  strength ;   —  POTENCY  I. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxvi.  72  That  he  ne 
may  it  knowen  as  in  potence  that  is  kyndely  power.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  ir.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  472  Tha  quha  onie 
did  excel  in  wisdome,  or  potence.  1660  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
i.  i.  iv.  22  His  Potence,  Prevalence,  and  Interest  among  the 
Canaanites.  1767  MRS.  S.  PENNINGTON  Lett.  III.  153  That 
there  is  any  other  being,,  .in  the  universe,  which  withstands 
the  potence  of  God.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Seraphim  i.  156 
Where  the  blind  matter  brings  An  awful  potence  out  of 
impotence.  1854  EMERSON  Lett,  f,  Soc.  Aims,  Resources 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  196  Men  are  made  up  of  poteiices. 

b.  •=  POTENCY  i  b. 

1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  vi.  iia  And  through  thy 
frame  the  liqueur's  potence  fling. 

c.  Sexual  power. 

1885  Law  Rep.  to  Appeal  Cases  173  She  . .  averred  . .  that 
he  was  impotent  at  the  date  of  the  ceremony. .  .The  appel* 
Luil  averred  his  potence. 

2.  Degree  of  power  or  intensity. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xil  (1882)  135,  I  shall  venture 
to  use  potence,  in  order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of 
a  power,  in  imitation  of  the  Algebraists.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Metaph.  (1870)  II.  xxv.  120  Derivative  from  the 
principle  in  its  lower  potence  or  degree.  1863  MASSON  in 
Reader  36  Sept.  335/2  This,  then,  is  the  first  'potence  ',  as 
the  Germans  would  call  it,  of  that  self-culture  which  con- 
sists in  the  control  of  thought  by  and  within  itself. 

Potence-  (patens).  Forms:  8  potans, 
(portanoe),  8-9  pot(t)ance,  6-  potence.  [a. 
F.  faience  a  crutch  (mh  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm. ), 
also  applied  to  various  T-  or  T-shaped  objects,  as 


POTENCY. 

a  gibbet,  an  armorial  charge,  a  tactical  formation, 

the  potence  of  a  watch,  ad.  L.  potentia  power, 
POTENCE  1,  in  med.L.  a  support  (?),  crutch.  In 
sense  3,  often  written  pot(t)ance.  See  POTENT  ^.'] 

t  L  A  cross  or  gibbet.  Obs. 

e  1500  Meltuine  117  There  is  the  potence  or  cros  wheron 
lie  good  thef  Dysmas  was  crucefyed  whan  our  lord  was 
nayled  to  the  Cros  for  our  redemption.  101  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxviii.  215  And,  as  I  past,  the  Potence  I  espy, 
Quhair  the  anoyntit  Bischop  hung  to  dry.  1816  KEATINGE 
J  rait.  I.  80  note,  One  feature  disfigures  the  landscape  (in 
Catalonia]  i  the  potence.  The  gallows  appears  on  every  bill. 
D.  Engineering.  A  supporting  framework  formed 
like  a  gallows. 

i8j3  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  MUit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  362  A  vertical 
frame,  forming  a  potence,  or  gallows,  was  fixed  upon  each 
of  the  horizontal  frames,  with  two  iron  rollers  on  the  sum- 
mits, over  which  the  two  suspension  cables  were  passed. 

2.  Watchmaking.  A  stud  screwed  to  the  top 
plate  in  which  is  made  the  bearing  for  the  lower 
pivot  of  the  verge;  hence,  any  stud  or  fixture 
supporting  a  bearing.  Counter-potence,  a  stud  in 
which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  verge  plays. 

1678  Land.  Go*.  No.  1286/4  The  Counter  pouance  [mispr. 
pettance]  hath  a  tail  that  goeth  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  1704 
I.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Potans,  or  Faience,  a  Part  of  a 
Watch.  1705  DERHAM  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (C'amden)  318 
One  of  these  drilled  stones  they  fix  in  the  cock,  the  other  in 
the  bottom  of  the  portance  only  to  carry  the  ballance.  1717- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Watch  work,  The  potence,  or 
pottance,  which  is  the  strong  stud  in  pocket-watches,  whereon 
the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  plays.  1791  Tram.  Soc. 
Arts  X.  219  Supported  by  two  counter  poltances  upon  the 
upper  plate.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  503 
Ihe  potence,.. and  small  or  counter  potence..,  that  bold  the 
pivots  of  the  balance-wheel,  are  small  cocks  seen  in  fig.  502, 
..and  are  screwed  to  the  top  or  upper  plate  within  the 
frame.  1885  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  329/1  Tak« 
the  potence,  and.  .screw  it  in  its  place  upon  the  top  plate. 

113.  Erron.  impotent  (POTENT  si.1  i).  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  24/1  The  Crutch  is  of  some 
termed . .  a  Crich,  but  more  usually  a  Crutch  Staff,  which  by 
Old  Sir  Geffrey  Chaucer,  was  called  a  Potence. 

4.  A  military  formation,  in  which  a  line  is  thiown 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  body. 

'759  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  40/2  The  left  of  the 
English ..  was  formed  to  prevent  that  design  in  a  manner 
which  the  military  men  call  Potcnce,  that  is,  in  a  body 
which  presents  two  faces  to  the  enemy.  1865  CAHLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  xvm.  viii.  (1872)  VII.  243  Friedrich's line . .shoots- 
out  in  mysterious  Prussian  rhythm,  in  echelons,  in  potences, 
obliquely  down  the  Janus-Hill  side. 

5.  (See  quot.) 

1887  Jrnl.  R.  Atchaol.  Inst.  XLIV.  112  The  Circular 
[culverhousesj  were  provided  with  a  revolving  machine, 
called  a  potence,  by  which  all  the  nests  could  be  conveniently 
got  at  m  turn. 

6.  attrib.  in  sense  i.  as  potence  file,  hole. 

1884  F.  I.  BRITTEN  Watch  *  Clockm.  214  The  size  of  the 
potente  file  most  generally  used  is  four  inches  long.  Ibid. 
280  The  body  or  arbor  of  the  verge. .viewed  through  the 
follower  potance  hole  should  be  seen  crossing  the  balance 
wheel  hole  of  the  dovetail. 

Potence  (p»«'tense),  a.  Her.  Alsopotenoie; 
impioperly  potence.  [&.¥.polencii,t.polence:  see 
POTENCE  2.  Cf.  PATONCE.]  =  POTENT  a.* 

1ST*  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  M.  35  Bearelh  Sable,  a  Bende 
Argent,  with  twoo  double  Cotizes,  Potences  and  Counter- 
potences  of  three  peces  d'Or.  i6oa  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil. 
ft  Civ.  11.  xxvi.  105  That  euery  man  . .  should  . .  vpon 
their  vppermost  garment  weare  a  blacke  Crosse,  voider! 
with  a  Crosse  potence.  1611  COTGR.,  Pottncf,  /e,  like,  or 
belonging,  to  a  Gibbet,  or  Crutch ;  In  Blason,  potencic. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Potent,  or  Potence,  the 
Term  for  a  Cross  in  Heraldry,  formed  into  this  Figure. 
185*  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  II.  xviii.  193  Richard  bore 
on  his  banners  the  cross  potence  and  four  doves  of  the  Saxon 
Saint.  1894  [see  POTENT  a?\ 

Potency  (ptfi'tensi).  fad.  L,  potentia  power  : 
see  POTENCE  »  and  -ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being 
potent. 

1.  Power,  ability  to  accomplish  or  effect  something; 
inherent  powerfulness  or  capacity ;  authority. 

1539  HEN. VIII  Instruct.  Nov.,Wyatt'sWks.(i8i5)  App.  517 
Being  the  end  and  victory  not  in  the  multitude  and  potency, 
but  in  the  hand  of  God.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  SI.  TI.  ii 
67,  I  would  to  heauen  I  had  your  potencie.  And  you  were 
Isabell.  1654  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  114  It  wilbe  a 
very  great  infamy  and  unbefittinge  the  potency  of  y'  crowne. 
1663  WOOD  Life  Apr.  (O.H.  S.)  I.  473  D'..Erbury  was 
turned  out  of  his  fellowship  of  Magd.  Coll.  by  the  potency 
of  D"1.  .Pierce  the  president.  1759  W.  MASON  Caractacus 
Poems  11774)  237  By  the  dread  potency  of  every  star..  We 
do  adjure  thee.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  II.  xxi. 
451  The  renowned  name  became  at  once  a  charm  of  magic 
potency.  1877  MHS.  OLIPHANT  Maters  Flor.  ii.  37  Inheriting 
the  old  potency  of  a  great  house.  1884  Law  Times  i  Mar. 
315/1  The  decision ..  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  limit  the 
potency  of  garnishee  procedure. 

b.  Power  to  affect  one  physically ;  of  liquor,  etc. : 
overpowering  or  intoxicating  quality ;  strength. 

1637  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Drinkt  *  Welcome  Title-p.,  An 
especiall  declaration  of  the  potency,  vertue,  and  operation 
of  our  English  Ale.  1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  iv, 
The  potency  of.  .good  October.  I786tr.  Bcckfora'sl'athek 
(1883)  51  Suffocated  by  the  potency  of  their  exhalations,  she 
was  forced  to  quit  the  gallery.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis 
xvii,  You  would  have  thought . .  the  very  horse . .  was  affected 
by  the  potency  of  the  drink. 

2.  transf.  A  person  or  body  wielding  power  or 
influence  ;  a  being  possessed  of  power  ;  a  power. 
1645  W.  BALL  Sphere  o/Covt.  18  We  may  give,  or  Render 
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POTENTIAL. 


too  much  to  Caesar,  or  Caesais,  Potentates  or  Potencies. 
1741  Barrow's  Wks.,  Pope's  Suprem.  v.  J.  669  Before  his 
time  the  Roman  Episcopacy  had  advanced  it  self  beyond 
the  priesthood  into  a  potency.  1887  C.  J.  ABBEY  Eng.  Cli. 
<fr  Bfs.  I.  j  19  A  firm  believer  in  ghosts,  witches,  fairies,  and 
such  other  supernatural  potencies. 

3.  Capability  of  active  development;  potentiality, 
inherent  capability  or  possibility. 

1644  MILTON  Areaf.  (Arb.)  35  Books  ..  doe  contain  a 
potcncie  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soule  was 
whose  progeny  they  are.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  #  Tri. 
Faith  vi.  (1845)  72  A  plant  is  a  tree  in  the  potency.  1874 
TYNDALL Belfast  Address 55,  I.  .discern  in  that  Matter,  .the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life. 

4.  Degree  of  (latent)  force.     Cf.  POTENCE!  2. 
41691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  97  To  conclude  readily, 

what  potency  the  bubble  has,  by  the  change  of  the  atmo- 
sphere's weight,  acquired  or  lost.  1871  BLACKIE  Four 
Pkases  I.  71  The  effects  produced  by  this  higher  potency  of 
the  same  force. 

Potenger,  obs.  form  of  POTIINGEB. 
Potent  (piwtent),  sb.1  and  a.z    [app.  an  altera- 
tion or  variant  of  f.potence  POTENCE  2.] 

A.  sb.  f  1.  A  crutch  ;  a  staff  with  a  cross  piece 
to  lean  upon  ;  also  transf.  a  crozier.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  88  Dobest  is  a-boue  bojie,  And 
Bere|>  a  Busschopes  cros, .  .A  pyk  is  in  be  potent  to  punge 
a-doun  }>e  wikkede.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rase  368  So 
old  she  was  that  she  ne  wente  A  fote,  but  it  were  by  potente. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (Placidas)  28  For  \K  thryd  fut 
hym  worthis  ben  Haf  a  potent  hym  on  to  len.  Ibid.  xl. 
(Ninian)  495  His  patent  can  [  —  gan]  with  hym  ta  Priuely, 
ore  he  wald  ga  [cf.  514  For-bi  his  stafe  sone  has  he  tan]. 
c  1420  LYUG.  Thebes  I.  m  Chaucer's  \Vks.  (1561)  359  b/i  He 
taketh  a  potent,  And  on  three  feete,  thus  he  goeth  ayen. 
1480  CAXTON  OviftJrfei.xlv.M,  He.  .wente  with  a  potente 
or  stylthe  on  whyche  he  lened, 

b.  Jig.  A  support,  stay.  Cf.  CRUTCH  sb.  I  c. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Ciiil.  Pilgr.  9177  Thow  art  hys  pyler  & 
hys  potent ;  And  ellys  he  were  Inpotent.  c  1430  —  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  240  Jhesu  be  my  staff  and  my  potent. 
1891  STEVENSON  hi  South  Seas  (1900)  249  He  was  but  wait- 
ing to  capitulate,  and  looked  about  for  any  potent  to  relieve 
the  strain. 

1 2.  A  gibbet.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xix.  162  [He]  gartheyde  them,  and  syne 
he  gart  hyng  ther  quarters  on  potentis  at  diuerse  comont 
passagis  on  the  feildis. 

1 3.  A  cross  handle  like  the  head  of  a  crutch. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  337/1  Thereisan  other  sort 

of  these  Dung  Forks.. without  a  Raspe,  or  Potent,  on  the 
head. 

B.  adj.  Her.  Having  the  limbs  terminating  in 
potents  or  crutch-heads,  as  cross  potent;   formed 
by  a  series  of  potents.    Potent  (and}  counter -potent  \ 
see  COUNTER-POTENT. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \\.  vii.  (1660)  82  He  bears. .a 
Crosse  potent.  1725  COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Potent,.. a.  Cross 
Potent,  by  reason  of  the  Resemblance  its  Extremities  bear 
to  the  Head  of  a  Crutch.  1766-87  PORNY  Heraldry  (ed.  4} 
Gloss.,  Potent^  a. .  .said  of  a  Cross  terminating  like  a  T,  at 
its  upper  extremities.  1882  CUSSANS  Her.  (ed.  3)  54  Potent 
is  formed  by  a  number  of  figures,  bearing  so  me  resemblance 
to  crutch-heads,  arranged  in  horizontal  lines,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Vair.  1894  Parkers  Gloss.  Her.,  Potent, . . also 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  heraldic  furs,  composed  of  any 
metal  and  colour:  this  is,  however. usually  blazoned  Potent 
counter-potent.  Ibid.,  Potent\$  also  applied  to  the  edge  of 
an  ordinary  or  to  a  line  of  division,  though  the  latter  but 
rarely.  Ibid,  s.  v.  Cross,  Cross  potent,  written  sometimes 
faience  (fr.  potencee) :  so  called  because  its  arms  terminate 
in  potents, . .  or  like  crutches.  Also  called  a  Jerusalem  cross, 

Potent  (patent),  a.1  and  st>%  [ad.  L.  potens, 
-ent-em  powerful,  pres.  part,  of  posse  (potis  esse}  to 
be  powerful  or  able.] 

1.  Powerful,  possessed  of  great  power;  having 
great  authority  or  influence;  mighty:  used  of 
persons  and  things,  with  many  shades  of  meaning, 
as  the  power  implied  is  political,  military,  social, 
supernatural,  moral,  mental,  etc.  (Usually  a  poetic 
or  rhetorical  word,  felt  to  be  stronger  than/(?w^/"«/.) 

a  1500  Priests  of  Peblis  in  Pinkerton  Scot,  Poems  Kept; 
(1792)  I.  10  Than  come  he  hame  a  verie  potent  man;  And 
spousit  syne  a  michtie  wyfe  richt  than,  a  1550  in  Dunbar's 
Poeins  (S.T.S.)  324  The  potent  Prince  of  joy  imperiall,  The 
he  surmonting  Empriour  abone.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  \V. 
iv.  iv.  89  The  Doctor  is  well  monied,  and  his  friends  Potent 
at  Court.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  in.  vu'i,  Thus  sits 
the  great  Enchauntresse  in  her  cell,.. With  Vestall  fire 
her  potent  liquor  warmes.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  % 
Coinnvw.  84  The  potentest  state  there,  boasting  of  the 
bravery  of  200.  gallies,  and  eight  or  ten  galleases.  1630 
N.  N.  tr.  Du  Boss's  Compl.  Woman  n.  i  The  wisest 
and  potentest  of  men.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  211  Moses 
once  more  his  potent  Rod  extends  Over  the  Sea.  1696 
TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  viii.  7  They  jointly  own  his  potent 
Sway.  17x1  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  164 
A  smaller  garrison  held  the  town,  .against  a  potenter 
host.  1783  CRABBE  Village  i.  282  A  potent  quack,  long 
vers'd  in  human  ills,  Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he 
kills.  1813  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in  Lond.  38  Potent  once 
at  quoits  and  cricket,  Head  erect  and  heart  elate.  1880 
M€CARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Ixii.  375  His  influence  and  his 
name  were  potent  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  1807  W.  L. 
CLOWES  Royal  Navy  I.  xi.  380  The  danger  of  making  any 
effort  of  the  kind  in  face  of  a  '  potent '  fleet. 

b.  Of  reasons,  principles,  motives,  ideas :  Co- 
gent, effective,  convincing. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr,  fy  Cr.  HI.  iii.  192  But  'gainst  your jpriuacle 
The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroycall.  1679  f.  GOOD- 
MAN Penit.  Parti.  m.  vi.  (1713)  385  Fear.. is  neither  so  last- 
ing a  principle,  nor  so  potent  and  effective  a  motive  as  hope. 


1782  Miss  BUHNEY  Cecilia  vn.  vi.  An  objection  which, 
however  potent,  is  single.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  iii.  51 
Ideas  which  should  shiver  into  atoms  some  of  our  present 
most  potent  ideas. 

2.  Having  strong  physical  or  chemical  properties : 
as  a  potent  solvent,  drug,  etc. 

17x5  Rows  Lady  y.  Gray  i.  \.  25  Is  there  no  help  in  all 
the  healing  art,  No  potent  juice  or  drug  to  save  a  life  So 
precious?  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  113  The  most 
potent  and  probably  the  proper  solvent  of  iron,  is  the  vitrio- 
lic acid.  1807-36  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  242 
With  respect  to  mercury,  or  any  other  potent  remedy.  1899 
A llbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  800  Of  more  potent  remedies, 
salicylic  acid  is  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy. 

3.  Possessing  sexual  power. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  149  Such  a  man.. impo- 
tent awake,  potent  only  in  dreams. 

t  B.  sb.  Obs.  1.   Power ;  a  power. 

151*  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  56  To 
praise  and  honour  you  as  well  for  the  honoure  that  God 
hath  doone  to  you  as  for  your  noble  potentes.  1631 
Celestina  vn.  88  Such  a  peerelesse  Potent,  a  commanding 
Power,  as  thy  imperious  unparaleld  beauty  ! 

2.  One  who  has  power  or  authority;  a  potent 
person ;  a  potentate. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  358  Cry  hauocke  kings,  back  to  the 
stained  field  You  equall  Potents,  fierie  kindled  spirits.  1642 
W.  BIRO  Mag.  Honor  8  There  be  other  Potents  under  the 
King,  which  are  called  Barons. 

3.  A  military  warrant  or  order. 

1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  in.  vi.   103  The   Victuall- 
!    Master,  .may  send  forth  his  warrants  or  potents  for  the 
1    bringing  in  of  all  manner  of  victualls  at  their  ordinary 
I    prizes.     1689  G.  WALKER  Siege  of  Dcrry  15  A  Fortnight 
later,  we  receiv'd  a  Potent  to  March  to  St.  Johnstown.  1690 
J.  MACKENZIE  Siege  London-Derry  5/2  The  Potent  being 
}    more  narrowly  inspected,  was  found  defective. 
Potent,  a.2  :  see  after  POTENT  sb.1 
t  Po'tentacy.  Obs.  [f.  POTENTATE  :  see  -ACY.] 
The  state  or  rule  of  a  potentate ;  supreme  power. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  357  The  usurping  poten- 
tacie,  and  outragious  rule  of  thundering  Tyraunts.  1681 
Whole  Duty  Nations  14  Their  Interests.,  are  preserved  and 
kept  distinct,  as  these  are  often  allowed  to  be  under  some 


Potentate  (p***tfat*«t),  sb.  (a.)     Also  4-6 

potentat.  [ad .  L.  potentates  (//-stem)  power, 
dominion,  in  late  L.  a  potentate  (whence  F. 
potentat),  i.  potens  POTENT  a.1 :  see  -ATE  l.j 

1.  A  person  endowed  with  independent  power; 
a  prince,  monarch,  ruler. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  30  Til  ?e  alon  wil  be  potentats  in  J>e 
kirk.  « 1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  81  b,  No  potentate  was 
more  piteous  nor  lorde  more  bounteous.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen,  VI,  in.  ii.  136  But  Kings  and  mightiest  Potentates 
must  die,  For  that's  the  end  of  humane  miserie.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L,  v.  706  All  obey'd  The  wonted  signal,  and 
superior  voice  Of  thir  great  Potentate.  1769  GRAY  Installa- 
tion Odeyj  High  potentates  and  dames  of  royal  birth.  1867 
FREEMAN  N.  C.  I.  ii.  39  The  mightiest  potentate  of  the  East. 

2.  A  powerful  city,  state,  or  body ;  =  POWEB  6  b. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  94  Carthage  grew  so  great 

a  Potentate,  that  [etc.].  1719  W.  WOOD  Surer.  Trade  325 
The  best  Security  against  any  future  Designs  or  Attempts 
from  the  French,  or  any  other  Potentate.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  130  Nothing  indicated  that  the  East 
India  Company  would  ever  become  a  great  Asiatic  potentate. 

f  B.  adj.  Powerful,  ruling.   Obs. 
1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  Ixv.  54  This  spider  hath 
vsurpedlie  growne  To  potentate  state.     1597  A.  M.  tr.  , 
Guiuenteau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  50/2  Those  mighty  and  potentat 
Lordes.     1648  S.  FAIRCLOUGH  Prisoner's  Praises,  etc.  (1650) 
39  Execute . .  the  spirit  of  mortification  upon  your  potentate 
and  predominate  sins. 

Fo  tented,  a.  Her.    [f.  POTENT  sb.1  +  -ED  ^.] 

(See  quots.)     So  ||  Potentee  a. 

c  18*8  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Patented,  or  Poten> 
te"e,  ordinaries  are  so  termed  when  the  outer  edges  are  formed 
into  potents,  differing  from  what  is  called  potent  counter- 
Potent,  which  is  the  forming  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ordinary  into  potents  and  counterpotents  like  the  fur. 
Ibid.)  Bend  patentee,  like  the  bend  patde,  is  formed  by  one 
limb  of  the  cross  potent  issuing  from  the  sides.  1830  ROBSON 
Brit.  Herald  III,  Potented^  or  Potentee.  1889  in  ELVIN 
Heraldry  103/2. 

||  Pote-ntia.  [L.,  =  power.]  In  potentia  -  in 
POSSE  :  see  ||  IN  21. 

1601  A.  COPLEY  Answ.  Let.  Jesuited  Gent.  26  No  com- 
pleate  head  in  esse  but  only  in  potentia. 

Potential  (prte-nfal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-6 
-encial(l.  [ME.  potenciall^  ad.  late  L.  potentials 
(Albertus  Magnus  a  1250,  but  cf.  po tentidliter  adv. 
5th  c.,  Sidon.),  f.  potentia  POTENCY  +  -AL  ;  so  OF. 
potential  (14-1 5th  c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  potentiel.'] 
A.  adj.  1.  Possessing  potency  or  power ;  potent, 
powerful,  mighty,  strong;  commanding.  Now  rare,  j 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  n.  360  The  myght  of  the  fadires  i 
potenciall  deite.  *X529  SKELTON  Prayer  to  Fattier  2  . 
Celestial  Father,  potencial  God  of  myght.  1604  SHAKS.  Qth.  '. 
'• »•  ^3  Ike  Magmfico  is  much  belou'd,  And  hath  in  his  I 


1860  MILL  Repr.  Govt.  (186$)  19/1  The  nation  as  a  whole! 
and  every  individual  composing  it,  are  without  any  potential 
voice  in  their  own  destiny. 

2.  Possible  as  opposed  to  actual;  existing  in 
posse  or  in  a  latent  or  undeveloped  state,  capable  of 
coming  into  being  or  action  ;  latent. 


1398  TREVISA  Bttrtk.  De  P.  2\.  xix.  viii.  (Bodl.  MS.}, 
Potencial  Hjt  fc>at  is  in  a  bodie  medied  and  derke  passe))  not 
to  worke  in  dede  but  bi  comynge  of  outeward  list.     1626 
PRYNNE  Perpet.  Regen.  Maris  Est,  262  This.,  cannot  imply 
an  actuall  or  a  potential!  fall  from  the  state  of  grace.     1657 
S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins,  i.  ii.  3  The  Worm  or  Potential 
Bee.      1766    BLACKSTONK    Comm.    II.   xvi.   261    When   he 
j    [a  sole   corporation]   dies   or  resigns,  though   there   is  no 
I    actual  owner  of  the  land  till  a  successor  be  appointed,  yet 
there   is  a   legal,  potential  ownership,  subsisting  in   con- 
j    temptation  of  law.     1861  KENT  Comm,  Amur.  Law  (1873) 
i    II.   xxxix.    468  The   thing  sold   must   have  an  actual  or 
potential  existence.      1872  NICHOLSON  Biol.  15  Life  may 
remain  in  a  dormant  or  *  potential '  condition  for  an  appar- 
ently indefinite  length  of  time.     1897  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Mar. 
6/2  The  ships,  .put  out  under  steam,  running  eight  or  nine 
throughout  the  night  to  avoid  potential  torpedoes. 

3.  Med.    Potential   ca^ltety^   an    agent    which 

.    produces  the  same  effects  on  the  skin  as  an  actual 
cautery  or  red-hot  iron.     So  potential  corrosive. 

c  1400  Lanfranc^s  Cirurg.  305  Heknowiff  not  \>c  difference 
bitwixe  a  cauterie  (-at  is  clepid  actuel  &  potencial.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guillemearfs  Fr.  Cliirurg.  17  b/2  We  vse  nowe 
in  these  dayes  potenlialle  corrosiues.  1612  WOODALL  Surg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  90  In  which  case. .a  potential  Caustick 
medicament . .  is  convenient.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Potential 
Cautery,  .is,  that  which  is  perform'd  with  Limestone  or 
other  Caustick  Druggs.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Draft's  Obsen>. 
Sure,  (1771)  174,  I  prefer  the  Potential  Cautery,  such  as  the 

i     Lapis  Iniernahs,  or  the  Mercurial  Water.     1895  Syd.  Soc. 

\    Lex.)  Potential  cautery,  nitrate  of  silver,  .or  Potassa  fusa, 

I    as  distinct  from  the  Actual  cautery,  or  red-hot  iron. 

4.  Gram.  That  expresses  potentiality  or  possi- 
',    bility  :  potential  mood,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 

'    the  subjunctive  mood,  when  used  to  express  possi- 
'    bility  ;  the  subjunctive  mood  used  potentially. 

In  French  Grammar,  sometimes  applied  to  the  Conditional 
[    (j"aurtiistje  serais,  etc.). 

[1524  LINACRE  De  Emendata  Structura  Latini  Sermonis 
(ed.  Paris  1550)  30  Potentialem  vocamus,  quem  Graeci  per 
«r  coniu  net  lone  m  &  verbum  duplicis  modi,  alias  indicatiui, 
alias  optatiui,  explicanLj 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  31  Modes :  every  parfyte  verbe  hath 
vi,  the  indicatyve,  imperatyve,  optatyve  or  potenciall,  the 
subjunctyve,   the   condicionall,  and   the   infynityve.     1612 
BRINSLEY  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  31  How  know  you  the  Potential 
Mood?     It  sheweth  an  ability,  will,  or  duty  to  do  any 
thing.     1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn,  I,  Potential  Mood  in 
1    Grammar,  is  the  same  in  form  with  the  Subjunctive;  but 
:    differs  in  this,  That  it  hath  always  Implied  in  it,  either 
i    Possum,  Volo,  or  Debeo ;  as  Roget  Qitis,  that  is,  Rogare 
potest^a.  Manmayask.    1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.Gram.  (ed.  5) 
•    I.  n.  L  117  That  the  Potential  Mood  should  be  separated 
from  the  subjunctive,  is  evident,  from  the  intricacy  and 
:    confusion  which  are  produced    by    their    being    blended 
together,  and  from  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  moods ; 
the  former  of  which  may  be  expressed  without  any  condi- 
tion, supposition,  etc.     1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Grant,  ixi, 
The  tenses,  especially  the  future,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  particles,  in  many  cases  express  a 
potentia],  subjunctive,  or  hypothetical  sense.    1876  MASON 
'    Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  60  To  these  moods  [Infinitive,  Indica- 
'    live,  Imperative,  Subjunctive]  many  grammarians  add  the 
:    Potential  Mood,  meaning  by  that  mood  certain  combina- 
j    tions  of  the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  may,  might,  can,  could, 
j    must,  with  the  infinitive  mood.    This  is  objectionable. 
b.  With  humorous  play  on  sense  2. 
1680  T.JORDAN  London's  Glory  2  [Followed  by]  all  Lord 
i     Mayors    in   the   Potential  Mood.      1823  BYRON  Juan  xi. 
I    xxxv,  By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential. 

5.  Physics,     a.   Potential  function  :    a  mathe- 
matical function  or  quantity  by  the  differentiation 
of  which  the  force  at  any  point  in  space  arising 
from  any  system  of  bodies,  etc.  can  be  expressed. 
In  the  case  in  which  the  system  consists  of  separate 
masses,   electrical   charges,   etc.,   this   quantity  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  these,  each  divided  by  its 
distance  from  the  point. 

Introduced  in  1828,  by  G.  Green,  with  special  reference  to 
electricity.  Now  usually  called  simply  potential  (see  B.  ^). 

x8a8  G.  GREEN  Applic.  Math.  Anal,  to  Electr.  <y  Mag*,  in 
Math.  Papers  (1871)  9  Nearly  all  the  attractive  and  re- 
pulsive forces  . .  in  nature  are  such,  that  if  we  consider  any 
material  point/*,  the  effect,  in  a  given  direction,  of  all  the 
forces  acting  upon  that  point,  arising  from  any  system  of 
bodies  S  under  consideration,  will  be  expressed  by  a  partial 
differential  of  a  certain  function  of  the  co  ordinates  which 
serve  to  define  the  point's  position  in  space.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  function  is  of  great  importance  in  many  in- 
quiries... We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this 
function,  and  will  therefore,  for  abridgement,  call  it  the 
potential  function  arising  from  the  system  S.  1882  MINCHIN 
Unipl.  Kinemat.  135  The  function  $  is  called  the  potential- 
function  of  the  strain,  and  the  curves  obtained  by  varying 
the  constant  in  the  equation  0  =  C  are  called  curves  of  equal 
potential. 

b.  Potential  energy  :  energy  existing  in  a  posi- 
tional form,  not  as  motion  :  see  ENERGY  6. 

Introduced  by  Rankine  in  1853,  potential  being  opposed 
to  actual,  as  in  sense  2;  Thomson  and  Tait  substituted 
kinetic  for  actual,  making  potential  energy  the  opposite  of 
kinetic  energy.  The  Latin  expression  vis  potctttiaHs  had 
been  used  by  the  two  Bernoullis  and  Euler  a  1750. 

[1744  EULER  Methodus  inveniendi  lincas  curvas,  etc.  246 
pjuamobrem  cum  vir  celeberrimus.. Daniel  Bernoulli  mini 
indicasset  se  universam  vim,  quae  in  lamina  elastica  incur. 
vata  insit,  una  quadam  formula  quam  vim  Potentialem 
appellat  complecti  posse.] 

1853  W  RANKINE  Transform.  Energy  in  Sci.  Papers  (1881 
203  By  the  occurrence  of  such  changes,  actual  energy  dli 
appears,  and  is  replaced  by  Potential  or  Latent  Energy! 
which  is  measured  by  the  product  of  a  change  of  state  into 
the  resistance  against  which  that  change  is  made.  jjne 
vis  viva  of  matter  in  motion,  thermometric  heat,  radian 
heat,  light,  chemical  action,  and  electric  currents,  are  forms 
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of  actual  energy;  amongst  those  of  potential  energy  are 
ihone  of  the  BMCMKliCH  powers  of  gravitation,  elasticity, 
chemical  affinity,  statical  electricity,  and  magnetism.  1866 
ODLING  Aniiti,  Chew.  71  We  may  thus  render  muscular 
force  latent  in  a  stretched  bowstring,  raised  cannon-ball, 
or  other  instrument,  for  any  length  of  lime.  This  latent 
force  is  generally  spoken  of  as  potential  energy,  while  the 
active  force  excitable  at  any  moment  by  the  flying  arrow 
or  failing  ball  constitutes  its  actual  or  dynamic  energy.  1868 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Elan.  Dynamics  74  T  he  potential  energy 
of  a  conservative  system,  in  the  configuration  which  it  has 
at  any  instant,  is  the  amount  of  work  that  its  mutual  forces 
perform  during  the  passage  of  the  system  from  any  one 
chosen  configuration  to  the  configuration  at  the  time 
referred  to.  1875  GAMCKK  tr.  Hermanns  Elem.  Hum. 
Physiol.  Introd.  i  The  human  body..  is  an  organism  in 
which,  by  the  chemical  change  of  its  constituent  parts, 
potential  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy.  1876  TAIT  Rec. 
Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  (1885)  364  Excellent  instances  of  potential 
energy  are  supplied  by..  the  wound  up  'weights'  of  a 
clock..,  by  gunpowdefj  the  chemical  affinities  of  whose 
constituents  are  called  into  play  by  a  spark  [etc.].  1881 
MAXWELL  Eiectr.  <y  Mag*,  (ed.  2)  I.  16  To  determine  the 
value  of  the  potential  energy  when  the  magnet  is  placed  in 
the  field  of  force  expressedby  this  potential. 

B.  sb.  f  1.  A  potential  agent,  a  tiling  that  gives 
power.  Obs.  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.t  Potentials*  things  apt  to  breed  or 
give  power,  strength  or  ability. 

2.  That  which  is  possible,  opposed  to  what  is 
actual  ;  a  possibility. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  xii.  245  '£\M  potential  works 
in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works  on  them  !  1883  EDEHSHEIM 
Life  Jesus  (ed.  6)  I.  634  With  this  belief  our  highest  thoughts 
of  the  potential  for  humanity,  .are  connected.  1889  J.  M. 
ROBERTSON  Ess.  Crit.  Method  92  The  faculty..  must  be 
held  to  reach  its  highest  potential,  on  the  side  of  literature, 
in  the  case  of  personal  gift  cultivated  by  a  literary  life. 

3.  Gram.  Short  for  Potential  mood  :  see  A.  4. 

4.  Physics.     Short   for  potential  function  :   see 
A.  5  a.     Hence,  the  amount  of  energy  or  quantity 
of  work  denoted  by  this,  considered  as  a  quality 
or  condition  of  the   matter,   electricity,   etc.,  in 
question.     See  quots. 

('  Potential  as  the  name  of  a  function  was  undoubtedly 
introduced  by  Gauss  in  1840  '  (G.  F.  Becker  in  Amcr.  Jrnl. 
Set.  1893,  Feb.  97).  [Cf.  GAUSS  Allgem.  Lehrs&tze  d. 
Quadrats  d.  Entfernung  Wks.  1877  V.  20^  Zur  bequemern 
Handhabung.  .werden  wir  uns  erlauben  dieses  Kmit  einer 
besonderen  Benennung  zu  belegen,  und  die  Grosse  das 
Potential  der  Massen,  worauf  sie  sich  bezieht,  nennen.]) 

i8a8  G.  GREEN  On  Applic.  Math.  Anal.  etc.  in  Math. 
Papers  (1871)  32  This  equation  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  simplicity  and  singularity,  seeing  that  it  gives  the  value 
of  the  potential  for  any  point  f>  ',  within  the  surface,  when  K, 
its  value  at  the  surface  itself,  is  known,  together  with  [etc.]. 
1853  SIR  W.THOMSON  in  Philos.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.V.  288  note, 
The  potential  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  or 
within  a  charged  body  is  the  quantity  of  work  that  would 
be  required  to  bring  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an 
infinite  distance  to  that  point  if  the  given  distribution  of 
electricity  remained  unaltered.  1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON 
Eiectr.  (1870)  277  Instead  of  the  word  tension,  used  with 
reference  to  the  work  that  can  be  effected  by  a  charge 
when  openly  insulated,  or  electro-motive  force,  the  word 
potential  U  now  used.  1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Philos. 
(1883)  11.  29.  §  483  This  function  [the  potential]  was  intro- 
duced for  gravitation  by  Laplace,  but  the  name  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Green,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  in 
1828  created  the  theory,  as  we  now  have  it.  Ibid,  g  485 
The  Potential  at  any  point,  due  to  any  attracting  or  repel- 
ling  body,  or  distribution  of  matter,  is  the  mutual  potential 
energy  between  it  and  a  unit  of  matter  placed  at  that  point. 
1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  5  Potential  implies 
that  function  of  electricity  which  determines  its  motion  from 
one  point  to  another.  And  the  difference  of  potential,  which 
determines  the  amount  of  this  motion,  is  called  electro* 
motive  force.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  37  The 
difference  ..  of  magnetic  potential  existing  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  core  is  increased.  1881  MAXWELL 
Eiectr.  (y  Magn.  I.  76  Potential,  in  electrical  science,  has 
the  same  relation  to  Electricity  that  pressure,  in  Hydro* 
statics,  has  to  fluid,  or  that  temperature,  in  Thermodynamics, 
has  to  Heat.  1881  JENKIN  Eiectr.  51  The  effect  of  contact 
in  producing  or  maintaining  difference  of  potentials.  1891 
f\iU  Mall  G.  4  Feb.  6/3  (Mr.  Tesla's  demonstration.) 
Currents  of  these  extremely  high  potentials  appeal  to  be 
absolutely  without  effect  upon  the  nu  man  organism.  190.1 
SLOANE  Stand,  Eiectr.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  The  magnetic  potential 
at  any  point  of  a  magnetic  field  expresses  the  work  which 
would  be  done  by  the  magnetic  forces  of  the  field  on  a 
positive  unit  of  magnetism  as  it  moves  from  that  point  to  an 
infinite  distance  therefrom...  It  is  the  exact  analogue  of 
absolute  electric  potential. 

attrib.  1896  Academy  \  i  Apr.  399/2  The  rate  of  leak,  .was 

no  greater  when  the  potential  difference  was  5 


power  or  capacity  capable  of  development  into 
activity;  possibility  of  action  or  active  existence : 
opposed  to  actuality  :  see  POTENTIAL  a.  2. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  \.  xiv.  f  3  That  potentiality  or  apti- 
tude which  the  soul  hath  to  be  linked,  and  made  one  sub- 
stance with  the  body.  1653  H.  ilouCtnvfe*.  CaMat.  (1713) 
it  By  Earth  you  are  to  understand,  the  Potentiality  or 
Capability  of  the  Existence  of  the  outward  Creation.  1781 
JOHNSON  Apr.  in  Bos  well,  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel 
of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <fr  Int.  in. 
i.  §  37  (1864)  378  The  mental  conception  that  we  have  of 
empty  space,  is  scope  Jor  movement,  the  possibility  or 
potentiality  of  moving.  186*  DANA  Man.  Geol.  599  Charac- 
teristics before  only  foreshadowed,  or  existing  only  in 
potentiality,  come  out  into  full  expression. 

b.  With  a  and//.  An  instance  of  this  quality  ; 
a  capacity  or  possibility,  or  a  condition,  thing,  or 
being  in  which  it  is  embodied. 

1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  44  By  the  former  it 
hath  a  potentiality)  by  the  latter  an  habitude  in  reference 
thereunto.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  xxiii.  §  7  (1695)  160 
In  this  looser  sense,  I  crave  leave  to  be  understood,  when  1 
name  any  of  these  Potentialities  amongst  the  simple  Ideas, 
which  we  recollect  in  our  Minds,  when  we  think  of  particular 
Substances.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II. 
VIH.  vL  586  In  the  joy  of  liberty  regained  there  are  massed 
together  the  potentialities  and  gratifications  in  general.  1862 
—  First  Princ.  i.  ii.  §11.33  Tne  self-creation  of  such  a  po- 
tential universe  would  involve  over  again  the  difficulties  here 
stated— would  imply  behind  this  potential  universe  a  more 


greater  when  the  potential  difference  was  500  volts  than 
en  it  was  5.  1898  Engineering  Mag-  XVI.  101  'High 
tential  '  electrical  heat  for  irons,  broilers,  chafing  dishes, 
and  local  applications.  IJ>id.  104  To  run  an  engine  dynamo 
.  .to  furnish  high  potential  heat  and  light. 
Potentiality  (potenfiarliti).  [ad.  med.L. 
poUntialitas  (Albertus  Magnus,  a  1250),  i.  po- 
tential-is \  see  prec.  and  -m.  So  F.  potentiality^ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  powerful  or  having  power  : 
see  POTENTIAL  a.  i. 

1617  HAKEWILL  AjwL  i.  ii.  70  '  Habent  aliquid  potentiali- 
tatis  admix  turn  ',  as  Lyra  speakes,  they  haue  some  kinde  of 
potentiality  (I  know  not  how  otherwise  to  render  his  word) 
mixed  with  them.  1656  HOBBES  Liberty^  A'ecess.  <y  Chance 
266  Nor  do  I  understand  what  derogation  it  can  be  to 
the  Divine  perfection,  to  attribute  to  it  Potentiality,  that 
i-  .in  English)  Power.  i8ao  COLERIDGE  Lett,t  Convert.  etc 
»•  -33i  I  nave  the  power,  the  potentiality  of  walking.  1875 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvii.  514  An  unlimited  and  unim- 
paired 'potentiality  of  sovereignty. 

2.  «/.  The  state  or  quality  of  possessing  latent 


en.] 

s.  To 


1.  trans.  To  endow  with  power  or  potency. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Bier.  Lit.  xii.  (1882)  135,  I  have  even 
hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate,  with  its  derivatives,  in 
order  to  express  the  combination  or  transfer  of  powers.  i8ao 
—  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1839)  IV.  137  Of  such  exertions..  I  do  not 
believe  a  human  soul  capable,  unless  substantiated  and 
successively  potentiated  by  an  especial  divine  grace.  i8»T-48 
HARE  Guesses  (1859)  430  The  true  ideal  is  the  individual, 
purified  and  potentiated,  the  individual  freed  from  every- 
thing that  is  not  individual  in  it. 

2.  To  make  possible. 


tialities  into  actual  existences. 

3.  Eiectr.   —  POTENTIAL  sb.  4.  rare. 

1898  Allbxtt's  Syst  Med.  V.  857  The  individual,  through 
whose  bodjr  there  is  passing  an  electric  current  of  not  too 
high  potentiality,  generally  experiences  pain. 

Potentialize  (ptftrnjftkiz),  v.  [f.  POTENTIAL 
+  -IZE.]  trans  .To  make  potential,  give  potenti- 
ality to  ;  spec,  in  reference  to  energy,  To  convert 
into  a  potential  condition.  Hence  Pote'ntialized 
///.  a.,  Pote-ntializing  vbl.  sb;  Fotentializa-- 
tion,  the  action  of  making  potential. 

1856  P.  FAIKBAIRN  Prophecy  11.  m.  iv.  431  note,  The  six 
highly  potentialized — three  times  repeated  (666)  Is  the 
utmost  that  could  be  assigned  him  for  a  symbolical  indica- 
tion of  his  nature— this  is  the  number  of  his  name.  1865  tr. 
Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  II.  ii.  Ixxix.  273  Neander's 
attempt  to  substitute  a  mere  pole  ntializat  ion  of  the  water 
for  vinous  properties.  1886  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in. 
XXXI.  iao  At  the  extreme  configurations  of  any  simple 
vibration,  the  energy  of  the  simple  movement  is  entirely 
potentialized.  1889  Nature  3  Oct.  562/1  With  a  given  metaL 
there  is  large  potent ializing  in  the  first  stages  of  strain,  and 
large  dissipation  in  the  final  stages. 

Potentially  (pote-njali),  adv.  [f.  POTENTIAL 
a.  +  -LY*.] 

1.  Powerfully,  mightily ;  authoritatively.  Now 
rare. 

1549  in  Foxe  A.  <fr  M.  (1583)  1381/2  The  wordes  of 
holy  scripture  doe  worke  theyr  ertectes  potencially  and 
thorowly  by  the  mighty  operation  of  the  spirite  of  God. 


potentially. 

2.  In  a  potential  or  possible  manner  or  state  ;  in 
potentiality,  possibility,  or  capability  :  opposed  to 
actually. 

c  1430  A  rt  Nombryng  15  Seithe  Boice  in  Arsemetrike,  that 
vnyte  potencially  is  a!  nombre,  and  none  in  act.  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Gutllemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  3gb/2  The  matter  applyed 
on  the  bodye,  actuallye  combureth  or  potentially*:,  wher- 
fore  they  are  called  actuall  or  potentialle  Cauteryes.  1614 
SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  Pref.  B  iv,  It's  thought,  that,  in  the 
Seed  are  alwaies  potentially  seuerall  indiuiduating  dualities 
deriu'd  from  diuers  of  the  neere  ancestors.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  292  The  doctrine  of  atoms  actually,  if  not 
potentially,  indivisible,  a  xSaa  SHELLEV  Def.  Poetry  Essays 
&  Lett.  (Camelot  Class.)  29  The  first  acorn..  contained  all 
oaks  potentially.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  iv.  61  Every  ^Concept 
must  denote  some  existing  object,—  existing,  that  is,  either 
really  or  potentially. 

3.  In  the  potential  mood,  rare* 

1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xlv,  Imperative  mood,  present 
tense  :  Do  not  thou  go  home,  let  him  not  go  home,  let  us 
not  go  home...  Then,  potentially:  I  may  not  and  I  cannot 
go  home. 

So  Pote  ntialness,  potentiality. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  28  Potential  ness,  Reversion, 
may,  can.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Potentialness,  Powerfulness, 
Efficacy. 

Fote-ntiary.  nonce-wd,  [After  PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY.] One  possessing  power  to  act. 

1854  THACKERAY  Xeivcomes  xxx,  The  last  great  potentiary 
had  arrived  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  family  congress. 

Potentiate  (pote'nji^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  potentia 
power  +  -ATR3.  In  quot.  1817  after  Ger.  po- 


1865  Ln^liihm.  Mag,  Jan.  51  Before  a  language  can 
arrive  at  that  maturity  which  potentiates  a  strict  art  of  com* 
position,  it  must  pass  through  every  intermediate  phase 
from  the  formless  to  the  regular. 

Hence  Fote  ntiated //V-  a. ;  Potentia -lion,  the 
action  of  potentiating,  endowment  with  power. 

a  1834  COLKKIDGL  Notes  <y  Lett.  (1849)  I.  94  The  energies 
of  intellect,  .in  a  rich  and  more  potentiated  form.  1840 
J.  H.  GREEN  I'itai  Dynamics  31  1  hat  potcntiation  of  living 
existence,  which  we  name  animated.  1847  —  Mental  Dyna- 
mics 10  This  individuality  . .  which  consi?,ts  in  a  higher 
potentiation  and  happier  combination  of  the  human  powers. 
1861  N.  Brit.  Rev.s^Q.^.  377  A  highly  potentiated  feeling 
of  human  brotherhood. 

Po  tentil,  rare.  Anglicized  form  of  next. 

1884  MILLER  riant-n.^  Potentil,  Marsh.  Potcntilla  Co- 
tnnrutn  (Comarnm  palttstrc).  1906  Daily  Chran.  4  May 
6/7  Tormentil  and  potentil  arc  opening  in  the  woods. 

II  Potentilla  (ptfutentrla;.  Bot.  [med.L.  po- 
tentilla^  f.  L.  potens,  -ent-em  POTENT  -*•  dim.  -ilia  ; 
applied  a  1500  to  the  Garden  Valerian  or  Phn  ;  in 
ifiih  c.  to  Potentilla  anserinat  whence  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  as  name  of  the  genus.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  Jtosacese,  comprising  herbs  and  under- 
shrubs,  of  which  the  Silverweed,  Cinquefoil,  and 
Tormentil  are  common  British  species. 

[c  1300  SIMON  JANUENSIS,  Antantillu^  potentilla,  fu,  valle- 
riana  idem,  c  1450  Alphita  (Anccd.  Oxon.)  150  Portentilla, 
amantilla  idem.  Ibid.  69  /•/*,  ualeriana,  amantilla,  ueneria, 
jxirtciuilla.]  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Her  be s  H  iv,  Porten- 
tilla  or  as  some  write  Potentilla,  is  named  also  Tanacetum 
syluestrc..in  englishe  wylde  Tanscy.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
\.  lix.  86.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Potentate,  (Lat.)  wild  Tanscy  or 
Silver-weed  ;  an  Herb  so  call'd  from  its  admirable  Virtues. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  477  Which  confirms 
the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  Potentilla  and  Toi  - 
mentnla  are  not  distinct  genera.  1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible 
Teach,  ii.  (1870)  30  Golden  genms  and  potent  i  lias  gleamed 
like  miniature  suns.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Longin.  Mag.  306 
The  potent  ill  js  arc  a  group  of  very  lowly  and  primitive  roses. 

Potentiometer  (potenfi^m/taj).  [f.  L.  po- 
tentia power  (with  allusion  to  POTENTIAL  sb.  4)  + 
-METEK.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  differences 
of  electrical  potential. 

1881  W.  G.  ADAMS  in  Nature  21  Apr.  582  The  electro- 
meter or  potentiometer  method,  in  which  the  difference  of 
potential  between  two  points  in  the  circuit  with  a  given 
resistance  between  them  is  directly  measured.  1897  W.  C. 
KISHKR  (title)  The  Potentiometer  and  its  adjuncts.  1906 
Athenaeum  27  Oct.  517^3  The  various  methods  of  measuring 
resistances  and  a  description  of  the  uses  of  the  potentiometer. 

t  Pote-ntional,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  Erroneous 
form  for  POTENTIAL. 

1651  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  162  Then  ..the  earth.. did  specifi- 
cute  that  potentionall  salt,  .into  a  nitrous  salt. 

Potentite  fp<>"'tenUit}.  [f.  L.  potent-em 
POTENT  a.1  +  -ITE  *  4.]  Name  of  an  explosive. 

1883  V.  I).  MAJENUIE  in  Standard  19  Apr.  5/6  Explosives 
(such  as  dynamite,  blasting  gelatine, .  .tomte,  potcntuc,  and 
detonators).  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppt.,  Potentite, 
an  explosive  used  in  the  Cumberland  and  Furness  mines. 

Po'tentize,  v.  [f.  L.  potent-em  powerful  + 
-IZE,  after  G./0lf/z£f'(';m/ to  potentiate.]  trans*  To 
make  potent;  spec,  to  develop  the  power  of  (a  medi- 
cine) by  trituration  or  succession  ;  =  DYNAMIZE. 

1857  DUNCLISON  Meif,  Diet.  s.  v.  Dynatnic^  By  certain 
processes,  called,  in  the  aggregate,  dynamtzation  and 
polemizing,  the  dynamic  powers  of  a  medicine  may  be  set 
free  and  developed— as  by  shaking  the  bottle  in  which  the 
article  is  contained.  1881  J.  G.  GLOVER  in  EncycL  Brit. 
XII.  127/1  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Hahnemann's 
practice — the  *potentizing  ',  'dynamizing  ',  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances. 189*  E.  HAUGHTON  in  Echo  i  Sept.  2/5  Some 
brand-new  microbe,  alive  and  kicking,  is  to  be  duly  dis- 
tilled and  potentiscd,  until  a  single  drop  of  his  juice,  squirted 
under  the  skin  of  your  back,  will  enable  you  to  defy  the  foul 
fiend  now,  henceforth,  and  for  ever. 

Potently  (rw'-tentU),  adv.     [f.  POTENT  a.1  + 


You  are  Potently  oppose,  ana  wun  a  njuwa  ui  as  great 
Size.  1660  BOYLE  fftm  Exf.  Pkys.  Alcch.  xvil  119  The 
Air  having  more  room.. does  less  potently  press  upon  the 
subjacent  Mercury.  1740  WESLEY  IVks.  (1872)  I.  265  Idle 
tales,  which  they  now  potently  believe.  1884  W.  S.  LILLY 
in  Ctmtemf.  Kiv.  Feb.  261  A  new  conception  . .  destined 
most  potently  to  influence  the  structure  of  society. 

Po-tentness.  rare-",  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  potent ;  potency ;  might. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Poteitttua,  mightiness,  powerfulness. 

Po'ter.  rare.  Also  7  -our.  [app.  f.  L.ffft-iirc 
to  drink,  or  MI-US  drink  +  -ER J  ;  but  cf.  POTTEB 
ji.2]  A  drinker,  a  toper. 

1657  HOWEU.  Londinof.  391  They  inquire  after  Potours, 
Panders,  and  Bawds.  1900  Daily  News  13  Ian.  5/7,  I  /ear 
1  have  given  myself  into  the  hands  of  tne  Philistines, 
whether  they  be  total  abstainers  or  good  honest ( poters  . 

Potere,  obs.  form  of  POT-EAK. 

II  Foterium  (v»ti»Ti»m).  Bot.  [L.  poterium, 
a.  Gr.  vorriptov  drinking-cup,  wine-cup;  also,  name 
of  a  shrub.  (The  mod.  application  is  said  in 
Treas.  Bot.  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the  Salad  Burnet 
in  flavouring  Cool  tankard.;]  A  genu*  of  her- 
baceous plants  of  N.O.  Rosaces ;  Salad  Burnet. 

1507  GERARDE  Hcrtal  ill.  xxiii.   1148,  I  haue  sowen  the 
seede  ofPoterion  in  April  which  I  receiued..,  that  grew  i 
my  garden  two  yeres  togither,  and  after  penshed  by  somi 
m'schance.     1706  PinLLlrs,  Potcrium,..*  sort  of  Thistle. 


POTESTAL. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supfi.,  Poteriuin,  a  word  used  by  many 
for  the  prickly  pimpernell. 

Poteron,  variant  of  POTRON  Obs. 

Pote-stal,  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  next  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  potestas  :  see  next,  3. 

1880  MuiRHEAoCa/wjiv.  §78  Of  opinion  that  my  action  is 
only  suspended  while  the  child  or  slave  is  in  my  potestas, 
because  I  cannot  proceed  against  myself,  but  that  it  revives 
on  the  potestal  relationship  coming  to  an  end. 

II Potestas  (pote-stsEs).  PI.  potestates  (-^i-trz). 
[L.  potestas  power,  used  in  certain  connexions.] 
1 1.  Alg.   =  POWER  rf.1  1 1 .  Obs. 

and 


of  the  unknown  symbol. 

f  2.  Chemical  or  pharmaceutical  power  ;  active 
principle ;  =  ESSENCE  sb.  9.  Obs. 

1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  i.  290  That  Potestates  or  Powers 
of  things  are  as  if  they  were  the  Nature.  1694  —  Bate's 
Dispens.  (1713)  152/1  After  the  same  Manner,  .prepare  the 
Potestates  or  Powers  of  other  Vegetable  Productions. 

3.  Roman  Law.  The  power  or  authority  of  the 
head  of  a  family  over  those  depending  on  him ; 
esp.  parental  authority. 

1870  ABDY  &  WALKER  tr.  Gaius  i.  §  109.  35  Whereas  both 
males  and  females  may  be  in  our  potestas,  females  alone 
come  into  manus.  1880  [see  POTESTAL]. 

I  Po'testate.  Obs.  Also  5-6  -at.  [ad.  L. 
potestas,  -Stem  power,  a  ruler,  supreme  magistrate. 
So  OF.  potestat  (learned  form  <-  pop.  poustee)  ;  It. 
poJesta.  The  pi.  potestates  is  uniform  with  the  pi.  of 
potestas,  and  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  it.] 

1.  A  person  possessed   of  power  over  others ; 
a  superior,  potentate,  ruler,  lord. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  229  Eche  man  owib  to  be  suget 
to  heigere  potestatis,  bat  is  to  men  of  hei}e  power,  c  1380  — 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  297  Wilt  bou  not  drede  be  potestate  ?  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sotitpn.  T.  309  Whilom  ther  was  an  Irous 
potestat.  f  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vn.  (Lion  $  Mouse) 
xxxvii,  Ane  prince  or  empriour,  Ane  potestate,  or  ?it  ane 
king  with  croun.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Altus.  I.  (1879)  33 
Lawfull  for  the  potestates,  the  nobilitie,  the  gentrie  [etc.]. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  120  Some  Potestats  are 
queint  men.  a  1678  WCJODHEAD  Holy  Living  (1688)  29  They 
always  giving  a  relation,  or  account.. to  their  superior 
potestates,  or  to  God. 

2.  Rendering  potestas  in  the  Vulgate  (Eph.   vi. 
12,  i  Pet.  iii.  22),  applied  to  a  spiritual  (angelic 
or  demonic)  '  power'. 

1382  WYCLIF  Eph.  vi.  12  A3ens  the  princes  and  potestatis, 
a?ens  gouernours  of  the  world  of  thes  derknessis.  1520  M. 
NISBET  i  Peter  iii.  22  Angels,  potestatis,  and  virtues,  ar 
made  subiectis  to  him.  1542  BECON  Patkw.  Prayer  xxv. 
Lijb,  It  is  no  man  nor  Aungel,  but  God  . .  whome  the  , 
angelike  potestates  do  reuerently  feare.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
Eph.  i.  21  Aboue  al  Principalitie  and  Potestate  and  Power, 
and  Dominion,  c  1610  Women  Saints  195  They  lyuing 
with  flesh,  like  vnto  the  Potestates  who  want  bodies,  are  not 
oppressed  with  the  burden  of  their  bodie. 

D.  spec.,  in  mediieval  angelology,  a  member  of 
the  sixth  order  of  angels :  see  ORDER  sb.  5. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  255  b/2  The  pryncypates  armo-    I 
nysea,  The  potestates   harped,  Cherubyn    and   Seraphyn 
songen  louynges  and  preysynges.      1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  xy.  viii.  (1886)  337  Thrones,  dominions,  principals, 
potestats,  virtutes,  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

3.  The  chief  magistrate  in  mediaeval  Italian  towns 
and  republics:    =PoDESTAb;  transf.  a  chief  magi- 
strate in  certain  Turkish  towns. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  208  A  noble 
marchand  of  Paris  suld  pas  before  thair  Potestate  of 
Florence.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  viii.  174  Whan  ye 
shal  come  to  Rome  to  the  potestate  and  all  the  counceylle 
and  Senate.  111548  HALL  Chrou.,  Hen.  VIII  187  Then 
Mowed  the  potestates  &  gouernors  of  the  citie  [Bologna] 
all  in  Crimosyn  veluet,  &  within  a  myle  of  the  citie  there 
met  hym  [Charles  V]  foure  and  twentie  Cardinalles.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  viii.  41  One  of  the 
saide  Mahomies  is  elected  and  created  potestate,  and  chiefe 
iustice  both  ciuil  and  criminal  [of  Chios).  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  157  The  potestate  of  Pera  came  by  sea 
also  with  eight  gallics  more. 

1 4.  A  (collective)  authority,  a  governing  body, 
c.  g.  of  a  university.   Obs.  rare. 

1530  Let.fr.  Venice  i  July  (MS.  Cott.  Vit.  B.  xiii.  92),  They 
[all  the  doctors]  causyd  the  Chaunceler  of  the  potestate 
(of  the  University  of  Padua]  to  set  his  hande  and  scale  for 
the  approbation  of  the  authorytye  off  the  notarye. 

1 5.  Power,  authority.   Obs.  rare. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  no  Trowand  thairof 
that  no  man  dar  speik  ill,  Becaus  he  is  ane  prince  of 
potestate. 

tPotesta'tion.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  -aoion. 
[f.  L.  potestas  power  +  -ATION  ;  cf.  gravitation.] 
Power,  authorization. 

1:1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  n.  177  The  prynces  haue  gouyn 
me  full  potestacion.  1623  COCKERAM,  Potestalion,  the  same 
that  Potencie  is. 

Potestative  (p»»-test<ritiv),  a.  [ad.  F.  po- 
testatif,  ad.  late  L.  potestafivus  adj.  (Tert.)  denoting 
or  containing  power,  f.  L.  potestdt-ein  power 

•r-ivus,  -1VE;  cf.  facultative,  qualitative,  etc.] 

1.  Befitting  a  '  potestate ' ;  having  power  or 
authority ;  authoritative. 

1630  DONNE  Serm.  xiii.  134  So  I  might  contemplate  him 
in  a  judiciary  posture,  in  a  potestative,  a  soveraigne  posture, 
sitting  [etc.].  1644  [H.  PARKER]  Jus  Pop.  56  All  commands 
are  not  alike  binding  and  Potestative.  1670  BAXTER  Cure  \ 
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Ch.  Div.  234  The  abuse  of  the  Potestative  Primality  is 
Tyranny.  1724  R.  WODROW  Life  J.  Wodrow  (1828)  66  A 
probationer  only,  for  order's  sake  and  without  any  potesta- 
tive  mission. 

2.  Potestative  condition,  a  condition  within  the 
power  or  control  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

1652  WARREN  Unbelievers  (1654)  J7  We  do  not.. make  it 
a  potestative  uncertain  condition.  1671  R.  MAC\VARD  True 
Nonconf.  328  If  we  did  hold  faith,  as  it  is  our  act  to  be 
required  as  a  proper  potestative  foregoing  condition  of  our 
acceptance.  1726  AVLIFFE  Parergon  342  Such  a  Condition 
.  .is  said  to  be  a  Potestative  Condition  in  respect  of  a  third 
Person,  but  a  Casual  Condition  in  regard  to  the  Person  to 
whom  such  Legacy  is  given.  1818  COLEBROOKE  Obliga. 
lions  12  A  potestative  or  arbitrary  condition  is  that,  which 
makes  the  execution  of  the  agreement  depend  on  the  will  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  upon  an  event  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  that  party  to  bring  about  or  to  prevent. 
1853  WHEWELL  Groti-us  II.  43  If  the  condition  under  which 
the  tiling  may  come  into  the  power  of  the  promiser  be  also 
potestative  (such  as  he  himself  can  bring  about  or  accelerate). 

Pote-stick :  see  POTE  st.1  3. 

t  Pote-stolate.  06s.  ntmce-wd.  ?  Humorous 
dim.  of  POTESTATE. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  985  He  is  suche  a  grym 
syer,  And  suche  a  potestolate,  And  suche  a  potestate. 

[Poteuere,  potewer,  scribal  errors  for potener, 
PAUTENER,  purse.  See Skea.1  Notes  Eng. Etym.  227. 

a  1650  Sir  Degree  866  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  III.  47  By 
that  sword  I  know  thee  heere  j  The  poynt  is  in  my  poteuere 
[Auckinleck  MS.  aumenere].  a  1650  Boyff  Mantleii  ibid, 
II.qo5  He  plucked  out  of  his  potewer. .a  pretty  mantle.] 

II  Potews.  Cookery.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  potaus 
(1387-8  in  Godef.),  *poteus,  pi.  of  polel*.  little  pot, 
POTTLE.]  A  fancy  dish  moulded  in  an  earthen 
pot,  which  was  broken  when  the  contents  had 
become  solid. 

Vc  iwo  Form  ofCury  §  177  (1780)  80  Potews.  Take  Pottus 
of  Erpe  lytell  of  half  a  quart  and  fyll  hem  full  of  fars  of 
pomme  dorryes. ..Whan  bey  buth  ynowj,  breke  b»  pottus  of 
erbe  &  do  b1*  fars  on  b«  spyt  &  rost  hem  wel. 

Po't-eye.  Spinning.     [For  rf.1]     (See  quot.) 

1864  W.  S.  B.  MCLAREN  Spinning  Gloss.,  Pot-eye,  a  little 
cup  with  a  slit  in  it,  set  in  a  spanning  frame  for  the  thread 
to  run  down,  and  to  avoid  friction.  1884  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  177 
On  a  throstle  frame  the  yarn  is  first  passed  through  and 
rubbed  against  the  '  pot-eye  '  of  the  wire-board,  and  then 
tightly  wound  round  a  hard  bobbin. 

tPO't-fish.  Obs.  Also  pott-.  [ad.  Du. 
potvisch,  in  Ger.  potlfisch,  Da.,  Swed.  potfisk ;  the 
first  element  being  perh.  the  same  as  in  obs.  Du. 
potshoofd  thick-head  (Kilian),  Flem.  potshoofd  an 
eel-pont,  in  reference  to  the  huge  head  of  this 
whale.]  The  cachalot  or  spermaceti  whale. 

1743  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  611  In  these  Seas  are  Cache- 
lots  or  Pot-fish,  a  sort  of  Whales,  their  Length  50  to  70 
Feet.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.  III.  105  The 
Frozen  Ocean.. teems  with  the  narhwal,  the  pott-fish,  from 
whose  brain  spermaceti  is  prepared. 

Po't-fi^sher.  a.  =  next.  b.  One  who  fishes 
merely  '  for  the  pot ' :  cf.  POT-HUNTER  2. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Po't-fi'sherrnan.  A  fisherman  who  fishes 
while  floating  on  the  water  supported  by  a  pot, 
into  which  also  he  puts  the  fish  when  caught : 
a  method  practised  on  some  Asiatic  rivers. 

Fotfol  (pp'tful).  [f.  POT  j*.l  +  -FUL.]  The 
quantity  that  fills  a  pot ;  as  much  as  a  pot  holds. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  176  A  potful  of  peosun  bat  pers 
hedde  I-mad  [C.  ix.  182  A  potful  of  potage  (rat  peersses  wyf 
made].  1:1450  Mankind  265  in  Macro  Plays  10,  I  was 
neuer  worth  a  pottfull  a  wortes,  sythyn  I  was  borne.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  (1686)  65  A  potfull  of  ashes. 
1881  Scribner's  Mag.  XXII.  77  A  fire  is  started.. to  cook 
a  potful  of  meat. 

t  Pot-gallery.  Obs.  A  'gallery'  of  some 
kind  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  (and  perhaps 
other  navigable  rivers),  which  often  projected  over 
the  water,  and  was  found  to  be  an  encroachment. 

(Its  actual  nature  and  purpose  have  not  been  ascertained ; 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  outside  gallery  or  balcony  of 
a  pot-house  overhanging  the  river  (see  N.  &  Q.  31  Aug.  1007, 
p.  172)  appears  to  be  set  aside  by  the  recorded  dimensions 
of  some  '  pot -galleries  ' :  see  the  quots.) 

1630  SirR.  Dude's  Orders  §  20  in  R.  Griffiths  Consemacy 
of  Thames  (1746)  70  Item,  That  no  Person  do  make  or  con- 
tinue any  Wharf,  Building,  Potgallery,  or  other  Purpresture, 
or  Incroachment  into,  upon,  or  over  any  Part  of  the  Soil  of 
the  said  River.  1684  Survey  of  Buildings  fy  Encroach- 
ments on  Thames  (Bodl.  Lib.,  Gough  Maps  46  If.  42),  On 
the  South  Side..i.  At  Allen's  Dye-house  a  Pott  Gallery, 
21  ft.  E.  to  W.,  12  ft.  out  into  the  River,  Old.  Ibid.  (If.  43), 
On  the  North  Side  ..  3.  S'  ^Catherines,  from  Iron  Gate 
towards  S'  Katherines  Dock  are  Pot  Galleries,  620  ft.  E.  to 
W.,  8  and  10  ft.  out  into  the  river,  Old. 

Po't-ga'rden,  A  garden  of  pot-herbs,  a  kitchen- 
garden.  Also  attrib. 

1511  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Host.,  Canterb.,  For  dygyng 
off  b"  byen  grownd  in  be  pot  gardyne.  1519  HORMAN  Vvlg. 
172  The  knot-garden  serueth  for  pleasure  :  the  potte  garden 
for  profitte.  1642  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb., 
Mending  the  locke  of  the  potgarden  gate.  1808  Atlantic 
Monthly  Apr.  503/1  The  cabbage  and  the  cauliflower  and 
most  things  that  grow  in  a  pot-garden  are  but  little  known 
to  him  who  sees  them  only  in  the  pot  or  on  the  plate. 

t  Po  t-gu  n,  po'tgun.  Obs.  Also  6  -gonne, 
-goon,  6-7  -guune.  [f.  POT  rf.l  +  GUN  s/>.~] 

1.  A  short  piece  of  ordnance  with  a  large  bore, 
a  mortar ;  so  called  from  its  shape. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  H  iv,  Another  striken 
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through  with  a  potgonne  recouered.  1557  A.  JENKINSON 
Voy.  f;  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  360  They  haue..a  great  many 
of  morter  pieces  or  potguns.  1590  HAKLLYT  Voy.  II.  I.  81. 
Then  the  enemies  were  warned  by  the  lewe  that  wrote 
letters  to  them. .,  that  the  sayd  potgunnes  did  no  harme. 

2.  =  POP-GUN  sb.  i. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Souldiours  (1588)  sob,  One  of 
those  potgunnes  of  elder,  that  boyes  vse  to  shoote  paper  and 
slowes  in.  1611  COTGR.,  Caloniere,  a  pot-gunne  made  of  a 
Quill,  or  Elder  sticke.  1660  M.  R.  Exact  Ace.  Receipts  3, 
I .  .wish  1  had  been  chang'd  into  an  Elder-tree,  to  have  been 
cut  out  into  Pot-guns.  1729  SWIFT  To  Dr.  Delany  on 
Libels  14  When  first  in  Print,  you  see  him  dread  Each 
Pot-Gun  levell'd  at  his  Head.  1801  [see  POP-GUN  i]. 

b.  Contemptuously  or  ludicrously  applied  to 
a  pistol  or  similar  fire-arm ;  cf.  POP-GUN  sb.  2. 

a  1553  UDAI.L  Royster  D.  iv.  vii.  (Arb.)  75  Once  discharge 
my  harquebouse  And  for  my  heartes  ease,  haue  once  more 
with  my  potgoon.  a  1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  Knt.  Malta  iv. 
iv,  How !  fright  me  with  your  pot-gun  ?  1659  SHIRLEY 
Honoria  fy  Mam.  i.  i,  When  all  your  liveries  go  a-feasting 
By  water,  with  your  gally-foist  and  pot-guns. 

3.  fig.  A  loud  talker,  a  mere  boaster,  a  braggart ; 
also,  an  unfounded  report. 

1623  WEBSTER  Duchess  ofMalfi  in.  iii,  I  saw  a  Dutchman 
break  his  pate  once  For  calling  him  pot-gun,    c  1626  Dick 
of  Devon,  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  9,  I  heard  such  a  report, 
But  had  no  faith  in't :   a  mere  Potgun  !     1693  CONCREVE 
Old  Bach.  in.  viii,  That  sign  of  a  man  there,  that  pot-gun 
charged  with  wind. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

1624  FORD  Sun's  Darling  To  Rdr.,  The  First  Season. 
Presents  him  in  the  Twilight  of  his  age,  Not  pot-gun-proof. 
1651  W.    JANE    KIKIOK    AxAacnot   168    These    are    potgun 
preparations  for  a  Civill  war.      1691    New  Discov.  Old 
Intreague  xvi,  Their  Pot-gun  Volleys  charge  Her  Royal 
Ear. 

t  Fo;t-lia  nger.  Obs.  [f.  POT sbl  +  HANGER*.] 
A  device  for  hanging  a  pot  or  kettle  over  the  fire  ; 
a  series  of  links,  a  rack,  or  a  bar  with  a  series  of 
holes,  on  which  a  pot-hook  or  crook  could  be  hung 
at  different  heights ;  =  HANGER2  4  d.  Mostly  in//. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Cramaillerc,  the  pot 
hanger.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Llares  o  ollares,  pot- 
hangers,  ollares  catenx.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod. 
235  They  sate  by  the  pot  hangers,  whereon  they  vsed  to 
hang  their  pots.  16x7  in  W.  F.  Shaw  Mem.  Eastry  (1870) 
227  Three  brass  stupens  [stewpans],  one  payer  of  pott- 
hangers.  1642  in  Archives  Maryland (1887)  IV.  94,  i  Pot- 
hanger  and  potthooks.  1678-84  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet., 
Clintacter, . .  pot-hanger  or  pot-hooks. 

t  Pert-hangings,  sb.pl.  Obs.  rare.  a.  =  POT- 
CLIPS,  b.  =  POT-HANGERS. 

1521  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  119  Item  a  gredyern,  and  a 
andern,  a  payr  of  poott  hangyngs,  and  frynge  pan.  1530 
PALSGR.  182  i'nes  ancestes,  a  payre  of  potte  hangynges. 
Ibid.  257/1  Potte  hangynges,  cremilliere. 

t  Po't-h.a:ngle.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POT  j<M  + 
hangle,  f.  HANG  v.  +  -us,  suffix  of  the  instrument. 
{Hangle  occurs  otherwise  only  as  var.  of  HINGLE 
a  hinge.)]  In//,  (const,  v&sing.')  =  prec.  b. 

1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  267  Item, 
a  fryeng  panne  and  a  peyre  of  pothangles  sold  to  the  seyd 
Scudamour  vjd.  Ibid.,  Item,  sold  to  the  baylyf  of  Staff,  a 
potthangles  vij*.  1614  MS.  Stratford-on-Avoit  (Nares), 
Item,  one  pothangles,  price  ij.s. 

Po't-head.  colloq.  [POT  rf.1]  A  stupid  person. 
So  Po't-hea  tied  a.,  stupid,  thick-headed. 

1533  MORE  Apol.  xlvii.  Wks.  020/2  These  heretikes . .  some 
potheaded  postles  they  haue,  that  wander  about  ye  realme 
into  sondry  shyres.  1855  KINGSLEY  West™.  Hoi  xv,  She 
was  too  good  for  a  poor  pot-head  like  me. 

t  Fothecar  e,  -aire.  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  dial. 
Obs.  Also  9  pottioar.  [Aphetic  form  of  apothe- 
car,  =  F.  apothecaire,  corresp.  to  Eng.  pothecary : 
see  next.  Hence  by  phonetic  corruption  *pot(f)egar, 
potingar,  POTTINGAR.]  An  apothecary  :  =  next. 

c  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  248  Spycis  belangand  to  the 
pothecairis  [rime  electuairis =electuars],  With  mony  hailsum 
sweit  confectioun.  01585  POLWART  Flytii:g  w.  Montga- 
merit  231  This  present  from  the  pothecares  [rimes  wares, 
saires]  Mee  think  meet  to  amend  thee.  1825  BROCKBTT 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Potticar,Potecary,  Pothecary,  an  apothecary. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Pottiker,  an  apothecary. 

Po  thecary.  Now  only  dial.  Forms :  o.  4-5 
potecarie,  4-7  -eary(e,  5  -kary,  6  -cari ;  5-6 
potyoary(e ;  6  poticarie,  -oarye,  6-7  (9  i/za/.) 
•eary  ;  7  pottecary,  -icary.  0.  6-7  pothicary, 
7  potheearie,  7-8  (9  dial.)  -oary,  8-9  'potheeary. 
See  also  prec.  Aphetic  form  of  APOTHECARY, 
formerly  in  common  use. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  524  (Camb.)  And  forth  he  goth 
no  lengere  wolde  he  tarye  In-to  the  toun  vn-to  a  potecarye 
[so  Corp.,  Lansd.,  Harl.;  Ellesm.,  Hengm.,  apothecarie; 
Petal,  apot-].  1426  LYDG.  De  Cuil.  Pilgr.  24210  Sondry 
lettuaryes  Maked  at  the  potycaryes.  1530  PALSGR.  257/1 
Potycary  that  selleth  medycins,  apothecciyrc.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  l.  Prol.  Aiijb,  If  the  potecari.  .is  ignorant  in  herbes. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  III.  98  Abundance  of  Alloes . . ,  so  much 
esteemed  by  our  Pothecaries.  1668-9  PEPYS  Diary  8  Feb., 
Going  to  visit  Roger  Pepys,  at  the  pothecary's  in  King  s 
Street.  1720  W.  STUKELEY  in  Mem.  (Surtees)  1. 112  A  league 
between  a  few  doctors,  poticarys,  and  surgeons,  who  play 
into  one  anothers  hands.  1820  SOUTH EY  Devils  Ualkvv, 
He  saw  a  Pothecary,  on  a  white  horse.  Ride  by  on  his  voca- 
tion. at&K,VomlVoc.E.Anglia,Poticary.  iSWEiLWOllTBY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Potccary,  apothecary. ..  Not  now 
of  common  use.,  but  I  have  heard  it  used  disparagingly. 

b.  attrib.  quasi-o^'. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  /-'///,  c.  40  §  2  Suche  poticary  wares 
drugges and  stuffes.  1558  BVLLEYX  Govt.  Health  in  »  '"- 
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Iiueth..so  euil!  as  these  pothicary  men?  1607  CHAPMAN 
Hii^sy  /t'Ambois  v.  i.  Plays  1873  II.  90  If  I  scape  Monsieurs 
Pothuuirie  -Shops.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  To  Rdr., 
Yet  have  I  scene  smiths  so  unprovided  of  Pothecary  simples. 

Potheen,  variant  form  of  POTEEN. 

Pothel,  ME.  variant  of  podel,  PUDDLE. 

Pother  (pp'Saj,  po'ffaj),  sb.  Forms:  o.  7- 
pother ;  also  (7  powther),  7-9  puther,  7  (g  dial,} 
poother.  0.  7-  pudder.  [Origin  unknown : 
appears  early  in  1 7th  c.  Historically  pother  rimes 
with  other,  brother^  mother,  smother^  the  vowel 
app.  repr.  orig.  $\  so  the  &\v\.  puther tpmider.  The 
current  p^'Sai  appears  to  be  a  I9th  c.  literary 
innovation,  after  the  spelling,  and  perh.  influenced 
by  association  with  bother*  The  form  pttdder  is 
parallel  to  the  dial.  ndticrt  brudder,  mndder,f adder t 
etc.  in  some  of  which  of,  in  others  Ot  is  original. 

Original  identity  with  POWDER,  though  suggested  by  the 
sense  'dust ',  appears  to  be  phonetically  untenable.] 

1.  A  choking  smoke  or  atmosphere  of  dust.     To 
kick  up  a  pother,  to  raise  a  choking  dust. 

a.  1627  DRAVTON  Nyntphidia  Ixxxii,  The  Poke  Which  out 
of  it  sent  such  a  smoke,  As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke,  So 
greeuous  was  the  pother.  1637  G.  DANIEL  Genius  of  Isle 
158,  I,  in  this  smoaldng  pother,  Had  sole  the  want.  1886 
Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  y.  Poother,  What  a  poother  tha  kicks  up 
wi'  thi  brush  1  [i.e.  in  sweeping  a  room].  1887  T.  DARLINGTON 
S.  Ckesh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  puffof  tobacco  smoke  directed  into 
a  person's  face  would  be  a  poother.  1893  BARING-GOULD 
Mrs.  Curgenven  xlvi,  There  be  such  a  pother  o1  smoke 
I  doubt  if  that  you  can  see  her. 

ft.  164*  MILTON  Aj>ol.  Sweet.  A  To  lay  the  dust  and 
pudder  in  antiquity,  which  he  and  bis. .are  wonl  to  raise. 

2.  Disturbance,  commotion,  turmoil,  bustle;  a 
tumult,  uproar;  a  noise,  din.     Cf.  DUST  s&.1  5. 

a.  1591  SYLVRSTER  fvry  71  As  a  Torrent.. in  his  furious 
Pother  Takes  Land  from  soni,  and  giveth  more  to  other. 
1607  (1623)  SHAKS.  Cor.  n*  i.  234  Such  a  poother,  As  if 
that  whatsoeuer  God,  who  leades  him,  Were  slyly  crept  into 
his  humane  powers,  And  gaue  him  gracefull  posture.     1682 
N.  O.  Boileans  Lutrin  n.  340  liut  Oh  !  these  Chanters,    j 
Chanons  make  a  Pother,  A  Dog  can't  rest,  whilst  one    < 
worries  another.     1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prov.  <V  Refl.  (ed.  2) 

S3  What  a  Noise  and  Pother  do  our  Hawkers  make  in  a 
urry  about  the  Streets  with  their  News-Books,     a  1849 
HOR.  SMITH  Addr.  Mummy  x,  Didst  thou  not  hear  the    j 
pother  o'er  thy  head  When  the  great  Persian  Conqueror, 
Cambyses  Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering     j 
tread?    1898  F.  T.  BULLENC>«/«  Cachalot  72  Smiting  the     | 
sea  with  his  mighty  tail,  making  an  almost  deafening  noise    j 
and  pother. 

0.   16*3  Shnks.'s  Wks.>  Lear  m.   ii.   50  Let  the  great    ! 
Goddes,  That  keepe  this  dreadfull  pudder  [Qtv.  i.  3  thun-     ; 
dring;   Qo.   2  powther]  o're   our   heads,   Finde   out   their     ; 
enemies   now.      1657    THORNLEY   tr.   Loneus*    Dapknis.   fy 
Chloe  189  A  busie  noise,  tumultuous  pudder  of  carriages. 
1671  CROWN  P.  Juliana  \.  4  Here's  a  pudder,  ho  !  see  if  none 
of  my  cups  or  silver  spoons  be  missing.     1673  in  Haiti  well 
Pal.  Antkol.  (1850)  109  Twas  uncivilly  done  Such  a  hideous 
pudder  to  keep.     1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xv,  The  pony,  hearing 
this  pudder  over  his  head,  began  apparently  to  think  [etc.]. 
b.  transf.  A  verbal  commotion,  stir,  or  fuss. 

a.  1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  iv.  v,  All  this  pother 
for  an  apple  !  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  481  When 
Heathen  Authority  hath  kept  all  the  Puther  it  can,  with 
their  Amphion  and  Orpheus.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  32 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other,  But,  howsoe'er  they 
make  a  Pother,  The  difference  was  so  small.  1788  Trifler  \ 
No.  13,  175  Your  Sister  too  would  make  a  pother,  Sne'd 
never  brook  to  call  him  Brother.  1850  BLACKIB  j&schylns 
I.  Pref.  57  With  high-sounding  words  he  will  make  such 
a  pother. 

p.  1609  Br.  W.  BARLOW  Ansiv.  Natneless  Cath.  23  In  this 
pudder  of  different  opinions,  recourse  is  had  to  the  Great 
Oracle.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  ii,  What  a  pudder 
and  racket  in  Councils  about  oixna  and  i»iroffTa<ric  f  1858 
GF.N.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  Ivii.  223  A  mortal  pudder  i 
has  been  raised  against  so  harmless  a  proposal,  as  that  the 
community  should  have  the  relief  [etc.]. 

3.  Mental    perturbation    or    tumult ;    trouble, 
fuss ;  display  of  sorrow  or  grief. 

1641  MILTON  Reform.  \.  Wks.  1851  III.  3  Being  scarr'd. . 
by  the  pangs,  and  gripes  of  a  boyling  conscience,  all  in  a 
pudder  shuffles  up  to  himselfe  such  a  God,  and  such  a  wor- 
ship as  is  most  agreeable  to  remedy  his  feare.  1656  S. 
HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  34  Of  Sorrow,  making  a  most  grievous 
puther  [rime  Mother].  1738  Gentt.  Mag.  VIII.  43/1 
Well  I  if  all  husbands  keep  so  great  a  pother,  I'll  live  un- 
married— till  I  get  another.  i8u  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  ii. 
vii.  (1869)  143  This  coil  and  mighty  pudder  in  the  breast. 

Pother  (pp'o"3j,  p»-fj9j),  v.  Also  7  pudder, 
9  dial,  puther.  [app.  f.  POTHER  sb. ;  but  some- 
times app.  associated  with  BOTHER  v,] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  a  fuss ;  to  fluster,  worry ; 
to  confuse,  perplex,  trouble. 

o.    169*  LOCKE  Educ.  §  72  If  at  that  Time  he  forces  him-    j 
self  to  it,  he  only  pothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose.    \ 
1795  BIRCH  Adopted  Child  i.  ii,  At  his  old  employment,  his 
Madia  and  his  compasses,  and  I  don't  know  what,  pothering    ' 
his  poor  little  brains.     1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Lz/tt  Wealth    \ 
Wks.  iBohn)  II.  359  But  how  can  Cockayne.. be  pothered    , 
with  fatting,  .oxen  ?     1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queen's  Quatr  1 1. 
x.  324  Sir  James  all  pothered  to  reply  ;  rare  for  him. 

£•   f  1698  LOCKE  Cond.  Undent.  §  13  He.  .will  abound  in 
contrary  Observations,  that  can  be  of  no  other  Us«  but  to 
perplex  and  pudder  him  if  he  compares  them. 
D.  To  get  out  by  worrying. 

'740  J.  CLARKE  Educ.  Youth  (ed,  3)  167  He  must  pother 
the  Meaning.,  out  of  a  Dictionary. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  fuss ;  to  fuss,  to  worry. 

1735  SAVAGF  Progr.   Divine  361   Detach  the  sense,  and 
pother  o'er  the  text.     1778  Learning  at  a  Loss.  \.  32,  I    i 
found  the  old  Gentleman.. pothering  over  the  Newspaper. 


1895  R.  BURTON  in  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Apr.  251  It  is  idle  to 
pother  with  secondary  causes  when  here  is  the  native  source. 

3.  dial.  To  move,  pour,  or  roll  in  a  cloud,  as 
smoke  or  dust. 

Widely  used  in  midland  dialects  from  Yorksb.  to  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Lincoln :  see  Enr.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  Putker. 
Hence  perh.  pothering  in  1910  c.  quots.  below. 

Hence  Po-thering  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.\  also 
Fothera'tiou  (nonce-wd.  after  botheration)^  stir, 
turmoil,  trouble ;  Po'therment ,  dial,  petty  trouble. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iii.  §  30  That  perplexity,  pud- 
dering,  and  confusion,  which  has  so  much  hindred  Mens 
progress  in  other  parts  of  Knowledge.  1791-1813  I/ISRAELI 
Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  269/1  A  multitude  confused  of  pothering 
odours.  18*7  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1873)  229  The  words  of 
their  [Irish}  orators  are  wont  to  roll  out  just  like  so  many 
potatoes,  .rumbling,  and  pothering  and  incoherent.  1855 
ROBINSON  WkitbyGtoss.,Pothermentst  perplexities, troubles. 
1901  /-.V.tv.r  Herald  q  Apr.  2/5  All  the  potheration  had 
been  purposely  caused  by  the  master  of  the  house. 

Pot-herb  (py  t|haib).  [f.  POT  sb.1  +  HERB.] 
A  herb  grown  for  boiling  in  the  pot ;  any  of  the 
herbs  cultivated  in  a  kitchen -garden. 

Black  pot'herb^  White  pot-herb,  old  names  for  Alexanders 
(Stnyrnium  Olusairum)  and  Corn-salad  {I'alcrianclta 
olitoria}  respectively.  (Gerarde  1597, 243.) 

1558  ELYOT,  Caulis. , .  Also . .  an  herbe  called  colewortes. 
It  is  somtyme  taken  for  all  pot  herbes.  1605  Try  all 
Chev.  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  290  E're  he  do  my  Lord 
any  wrong,  zounds  He  be  cut  smaller  then  pot-hearbs. 
1644  EVELYN  Diary  20  Nov.,  The  Circus  Maximus,  . .  one 
entire  heape  of  rubbish,  part  of  it  converted  into  a  garden 
of  pot-herbs.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  369  A 
spot  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal, 
a  terrace,  rows  of  clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of 
flowers  and  potherbs. 

IT  b.  erron.    =  pot-plant. 

1881  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  101  Flowering 
pot-herbs  garnished  the  sills  of  the.  .windows. 

c.  attrib.  Pot-herb  butterfly,  a  N.  American 
species  (Pieris  oleracea),  closely  allied  to  the 
cabbage- butterfly. 

1692  DRYDEN  Cleotnencs  HI.  i,  A  people,  baser  than  the 
beasts  they  worship ;  Below  their  pot-herb  gods,  tbat  grow 
in  gardens. 

Po-thery,  a.     [f.  POTHER  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Choking,  stifling ;  close,  sultry ;  also  transf. 
1696  WHISTON  The.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  365  That  Pothery 

and  Sultry.  .Weather,  .we  usually  now  feel.  1846  LANDOR 
Intag.  Conv.,  Southty  fy  L.  Wks.  1853  II.  168/2  They 
[Shakspere's  Sonnets]  are  hot  and  pothery ;  there  is  much 
condensation,  little  delicacy. 

2.  dial.  Of  sheep :    Giddy   and    liable   to   fall, 
through  water  on  the  brain. 

Perh.  a  different  word,  related  to  POTTER  v. 

1839  HOLLOWAY  Diet.  Provinc.,  A  sheep  which  has  water 
on  the  brain,  which  causes  it  to  fall  down,  or  move  in  a  very 
weak,  tottering,  and  uncertain  manner,  is  said  to  be  pothery. 

Po't-hole.  Geol.     [t.  POT  sb.1  +  HOLE  sb.] 

1.  A  deep  hole  of  more  or  less  cylindrical  shape ; 
esp.  one  formed  by  the  wearing  away  of  rock  by 
the  rotation  of  a  stone,  or  a  collection  of  gravel,  in 
an  eddy  of  running  water,  or  in  the  bed  of  a  glacier. 

1839  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  373/1,  8  feet  of  the 
workable  stone  may  be  considered  free  from  '  allum '  or 
'  pot  holes '  containing  calcareous  spar,  to  which  this  stone 
is  subject.  i86a  DANA  Man.  Geol.  641  The  '  Basin  '  in  the 
Franconia  Notch  (White  Mountains)  is  a  pot-hole  in  granite, 
fifteen  feet  deep  and  twenty  and  twenty  five  feet  in  its  two 
diameters.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  (1894)  431  Large 
pot-holes  formed  on  the  bed  of  a  glacier  by  water  plunging 
down  through  crevasses.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr,  ix.  134 
The  grinding  action  of  pebbles,  when  set  in  motion  by  water, 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  formation  of  potholes. 

2.  See  quot. 

1898  Arckxol.  Jrnl.  Ser.  ii.  V.  294  That  the  manufacture  of 
wtiery  was  carried  on  in  Hayling  in  former  times  is  shown 
iy  the  existence  of  *  pot-holes ',  i.  e.  holes  from  which  clay 
has  been  taken. 

Pot-hook  (pft|huk),  sb.  [f.  POT  sb*  + 
HOOK  j£.] 

1.  a.  A  hook   suspended  over  a   fireplace,   for 
hanging  a  pot  or  kettle  on  ;  a  crook,     b.  An  iron 
rod  (usually  curved)  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  for 
lifting  a  heated  pot,  stove-lid,  etc. 

1467  Maldon,  Essex,  Court  Rolls  (Bundle  43  No.  14),  ii. 
keteles ;  i.  rakke  ;  i  par  de  pottehokes.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  770/14  Hec  eapatia,  a  pothoke.  1530  PALSGR. 
257/1  Potte  hokes,  ttnes  ancestes.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  $  P.  296  Setting  their  Earthen  or  Copper  Pots  there- 
on,  not  hanging  them  on  Pothooks  as  we  do.  1869  MRS. 
STOWK  Oldtojvn  vi.  (1870)  56  The  great  black  crane,  .swung 
over  it,  with  its  multiplicity  of  pot-hooks  and  trammels,  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Pot-hook^  an  S-shaped  hook  for 
suspending  a  culinary  vessel  from  a  chimney-crane. 

fc. //.  An  instrument  of  punishment :  see  quot. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  L  p.  Iviii,  For  running  away  they 
put..pottocks  about  their  necks,  which  are  iron  rings  with 
two  long  necks  riveted  to  them.  1740  Hist.  Jamaica  vi.  159 
The  Chain  and  Pot-hooks  are  painted  by  his  own  Order  in 
the  Picture  I  spoke  of  just  now.  1751  M  ACSPARRAN  Diary 
(1899)  52  He  [a  runaway  slave  in  Rhode  Island]  had  w<  is 
called  Pothooks  put  about  his  Neck. 

2.  A  curved  or  hooked  stroke  made  in  writing ; 
a  crooked    stroke   or   character,  a   scrawl ;    now 
usually  applied  to  a  hooked  stroke,  as  an  element 
of  handwriting,  made  by  children  in  learning  to 
write.     (Often  with  hanger \  cf.  HANGER2  4d.) 

1611  COTGR.,  PastS., &  blurre,  scraule,  pothooke,  or  ill- 
fauoured  whim-wham,  in  writing.  (11625  FLETCHER  & 
MASS.  Elder  Bro.  \.  ii,  Bri.  What  have  we  here?  Pot- 
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hooks  and  Andirons!  And.  \  much  pity  you,  it  u  the 
Syrian  Character,  or  the  Arabick.  1690  DXYDEN  Don 
Sebastian  \\.  ii.  No  peeping  here,  though  I  long  to  be 
spelling  her  Arabick  scrawls  and  pot-hooks.  1710  SWIFT 
Lett.  (1767)  III.  61  You  know  such  a  pothook  makes  a 
letter ;  and  you  know  what  letter,  and  MO,  and  so.  1798, 
1809  (sec  HANCRR1  4d].  1799  B.  THOMPSON  Kotiubue's 
Stranger  in  Inchl>ald"$  Theatre  I.  59  I'll  go  for  his  copy- 
book. He  makes  his  pothooks  capitally.  1887  G.  R.  SIMS 
Mary  Jane's  Mem.  237  She's  scrawling  pothooks  and 
hangers  on  a  dirty  sheet  of  paper. 

fb.  attrib,  in  reference  to  crabbed  or  illegible 
writing  or  unintelligible  characters.  Obs. 

1674  T.  FLATMAN  To  Mr.  Austin  9  No  more,  than  read 
that  dung  fork,  pothook  hand  That  in  Queen  s  Colledge 
Library  Joes  stand.  121683  J.  OLDHAM  Charact.  Old  /'. 
Rem.  (1684)  112  Nonsence  and  the  fittest  Character  to 
write  it  in,  that  Pot-hook-hand  the  Devil  us'd  at  Oxford. 
[See  Wood's  Life  *  Times  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  498.] 

Hence  {tnmtt-wds.}  Po't-hook  r>.  trans.,  to  curve 
into  the  shape  of  a  pot-hook;  Po't-hooked  a., 
having  a  pot-hook  (sense  2) ;  Po*t-hoo:kery, 
making  of  pot-hooks  or  scrawls;  Pot-hooky  a., 
full  of  or  consisting  of  pot-hooks,  scrawled. 

1795  T.  TWINING  in  Parr's  M'ks.  (1828)  VIII.  273  The  Pro- 
fessor's  conscribillatio  is  a  more  illegible . .  piece  of  pot- 
hookery  than  yours.  i96j  Harfor's  Mag.  Nov.  703  It  was 
written  in  a  cramped,  pot-hooky  hand.  1875  MAUND  in 
Alpine  Jrnl.  May  (1876)  414  After  packing  myself  away  as 
well  as  I  could  in  the  shape  of  a  pot-hook,  Martin  followed 
and  pot-hooked  himself  alongside  me.  1898  CHR.  MURRAY  in 
Daily  Newsvj  Jan.  6/2  The  Dreyfus  letters  very  commonly 
have  a  curious  pot  hooked  starting  point... They  curl  up- 
wards at  the  start.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
bordereau. 

II  Pothos  (F^'hfc).  Sot.  [mod.L.  (Linnaeus, 
1737),  ad.  Sinhal.  pdtha,  /#>.]  A  genus  of 
climbing  shrubs  (N.O.  Araceie  or  Orontiaccte)* 
natives  of  Asia,  Australia,  etc. :  some  species  are 
cultivated  as  foliage  plants. 

1836  MACCILLIVRAY  tr.  Huinboldt's  Trot:  xviii.  271  The 
pothoses,  arums,  and  lianas,  furnished  so  thick  a  covering 
that.. they  were  completely  sheltered.  1863  BATES  Nat. 
Amazon  L  (1864)  10  Climbing  Pothos  plants,  with  large, 
glossy,  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Po  c-liouse.    [f.  POT  sbl  +  HOTJSE  jM] 

f  1.  A  house  where  pottery  is  made.  Obs.  rare. 

1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  33oo/i  A  very  convenient  Brick 
House  to  be  let,  having  a  Potthouse  belonging  to  it,  and  a 
very  fine  Yard  for  Washing  of  Clay.  1761  Chron.  in  Ann, 
Rt-e.  95/2  A  premium  to.  .master  of  the  stone  pot-house  at 
Fulham  for.  .making  crucibles  of  British  materials. 

2.  A  house  where  pots  of  beer  and  other  intoxi- 
cants are  retailed;  an  ale-house;  a  small,  unpre- 
tentious, or  low  tavern  or  public-house. 

1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6320/3  A  large  well  built  accustomed 
Pot-House,.. known  by  the  Name  of  the  Hermitage  Pot- 
House.  1748  WARTON  Fanegyr.  on  Oxford  Ale  27  To 
pot-house  I  repair,  the  sacred  haunt,  Where,  Ale,  thy 
votaries  in  full  resort  Hold  rites  nocturnal.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xii,  The  paragon  of  all  pothouses ; 
snug  little  bar  with  red  curtains  letc.).  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady 
iil  02  They  were  extremely  capable  men,  but  they  could 
not  keep  from  the  pot-house. 

b.  attrib.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  pot-house  ;  low,  vulgar. 

1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rei'.  XVI.  275  The  class  of  men  for 
whom  these  pot-house  epistles  are  written,  read  nothing  else. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xxxvii,  Reeking  yet  with  pot- 
house odours.  1895  HoLLiNCSHEAD^fy  Lifetime  I.  xiii.  124 
There  was  no  pot-house  bluster  about  the  two  combatant*. 

Po't-hu^nter.     [f.  POT  sbl  +  HUNTER.] 
1 1.  An  opprobrious  appellation :  ?  a  sycophant, 
a  parasite :  cf.  BABNACLE  sb2  3  b.  Obs. 

i59J  NASHE  four  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  242 
This  indigested  Chaos  of  Doctourship,  and  greedy  pothunter 
after  applause,  is  an  apparant  Publican  and  sinner.  1599 
GREENE  Black*  Bks.  Metxenger  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  7  The 
verser  in  conny-catching  is  called  the  Retriuer  And  the 
Barnacle,  the  pot  hunter.  159*  Admonition  Bk.  Emm. 
Coll.  Cambr.  in  *th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  420,'!  Mr. 
Catsby-.for  saying  my  Lord  (of  Rputland]  hymself  was 
but  a  child,  and  that  he  was  maintained  by  pott-hunters., 
was  admonished. 

2.  *  A  sportsman  who  shoots  anything  he  comes 
across,  having  more  regard  to  filling  his  bag  than 
to  the  rules  which  regulate  the  sport '  (Slang  Did. 
1860). 

1781  W.  BLANK  Ess.  Hunting  (1788)  102  As  arrant  a  Pot- 
hunter as  ever  England  bred,  that . .  had  not  scrupled  to  kill 
a  Buck  or  Doe  at  any  season.  18*5  Bull  baiting  i.  in 
Houlston  Tracts  I.  xxvii.  9  There's  nothing  a  regular  Shot 
would  be  sooner  chafed  at  than  being  called  a  Pot-hunter. 
1895  J-  G.  MILLAIS  Breaik/r.  Vftdt  (18991 109  My  hope  is 
that  some  traveller.. who  is  something  more  than  a  pot- 
hunter, may. .send  home  to  our  Museum  a  series  of  the 
common  white-quilled  black  Khoorhan. 

3.  One  who  takes  part  in  any  contest  or  competi- 
tion merely  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  prize.    (With 
allusion  to  POT  sb.*  i  g.) 


wm  tne    pewiers    wmcn  are  given  «s  pn«».   y  ™*i 
Now  much   used   in   aquatic  and   athletic   circles^  and. 
applied,  in  a  derogatory  sense,  to  men  of  good  quality  who 
enter  themselves  in  small  races  they  are  almost  sure  to  win. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  7  July  6/1  The  increase. .  in  the  numb 
of  'pot-hunters',   as    they  are    called— an    epithet   which 
originated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Wimbledon  meel 
when  prizes  were  given  '  in  kind  ',  and  not  as  now  in  money. 
1886  &L  Tour.  Club  Go*.  IV.  122  To  tempt . .  many  a    pot. 
hunter    who  follows  racing  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it. 


POT-HUNTING. 

So  Fo't-hu'iitingr  sb.  and  a.  (in  senses  correspond- 
ing to  2  and  3  above). 

1808  W.  COBBETT  in  L'Estrange  Friendships  Miss  Mitford 
(1882)  I.  43  Rush  they  go,  the  pot-hunting  crew,  into  thai 
manor.     1862  Sat.  Rev.  5  July  7  The  sort  of  pot-hunting 
known  at  Wimbledon  and  elsewhere  as  Pool,  where  the    | 
value  of  a  bull's-eye  is  much  more  considered  than  the    i 
credit  of  handling  with   success  the  Queen  of  weapons.    '< 
1881    TYLOR   Anthropology  ix.    210   The    quest    of   food 
(now  often  conlempluously  called   '  pot-hunling  ')  becomes    I 
subordinale  to  the  excitemenl  of   Ihe  chase.     1881  Gd. 
Words  XXII.  46/1  Some  men  are  loo  fond  of  starring  or    I 
pollumting  at  '  sports '.    1893  SINCLAIR  &  HENRY  Swimming- 
(Badm.  Libr.)  369  Some  swimmers  seem  able.. to  stand  the 
strain  of  racing  night  after  night.  ..The  rage  for  pot-hunting 
is  apparently  unconquerable. 

Potioaty,  obs.  variant  of  POTHF.CARV. 

Potichomania  (ppti-.fo\me<-nia.').  Also  in  Fr. 
form  -manie.  [ad.  F.  potichomanie,  irreg.  f.poticlie 
an  oriental  porcelain  vase,  also  a  glass  vase  coloured 
in  imitation  +•  -manie,  -MANIA.]  The  craze  for  imi- 
tating Japanese  or  other  porcelain  by  covering  the 
inner  surface  of  glass  vessels,  etc.,  with  designs  on 
paper  or  sheet  gelatine  ;  the  process  of  doing  this. 

1855  Househ.  Words  XI.  129  (heading)  Potichomania. 
1855  Mechanic's  Mag.  LXII.  279  Potichomanie  is  the 
present  fashion.  1863  SALA  Capt.  Slyboots  7  He..lalked 
aboul  cheinislry  and  Mr.  Faraday ;  taught  my  wife  poti- 
diamante  and  modelling  in  wax.  1903  Tempte  Bar  Mag. 
Feb.  152  Hence  she.  .cared  nothing  for  wax  flowers  or  potl- 
chomania. 

II  Potin  (potgn).  Also  7  pottain.  [F.  potin 
(ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  also  potain  1582  in 
Godef.),  f.pat  POT  sb.1  +  -in  :  cf.  -INE  •*.] 

1.  Old  pot-metal  (POT-METAL  I,  3). 

1601  HOLLAND  rliny  II.  505  Such  pottain  or  old  mettall 
which  is  ouerworne,  and  by  ordinary  occupying  and  vsing 
to  the  hand,  bright-shining.  1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  348  To  work  all  the  surface  into  furrows  or 
grooves,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  the  substance  called 
the  potin,  which  is  lo  be  welded  upon  one  side  of  Ihe  iron, 
lo  form  the  hard  malter  on  which  the  holes  are  to  be  pierced. 
This  potin  is  nothing  but  fragments  of  old  cast-iron  pots. 
Ibid.  349  It  must  be  repeatedly  heated  and  worked  until 
the  potin  fixes  to  the  iron.  The  workman  then  throws  dry 
powdered  clay  upon  il,  in  order,  .lo  soften  the  potin. 

2.  A  name  for  an  alloy  of  tin,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc,  used  in  coining  by  tlie  ancient  Gauls. 

1853  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Man.  xi.  (1876)  134  Many  of 
the  coins  are  of  base  metal  (potin). 

Poting,  poting-stick :  see  POTE  v. 

Potinger,  obs.  form  of  POTTINGER. 

Potion  (p0«J3n),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  poeion,  •; 
-oun,  (Sc.  poycion),  5-6  poeyon,  6  potioun,  6- 
potion.  [a.  OF.  poeion,  potion  (i2-i3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  potion,  ad.  L.  potio-iiem 
a  drinking,  draught,  potion,  philtre,  vbl.  sb.  f. 
potare,  pot-run  to  drink.] 

1.  A  dose  of  liquid  medicine  or  of  poison ;  a 
draught :  see  DRAUGHT  sb.  15. 

13. .  K.Alis.  3509  (Bodl.  MS.)  He  dude  hym  bere  to  pavy- 
louns,  And  sauid  hym  wi}>  pociouns.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi. 
(Thomas}  481  It  is  lyk  to  poycion  men  takis  fore  purgacione. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  411  He  hade  diedeanoon, bill 
that  he  recey  vede  a  poeion  of  Philippe  his  phisicion.   1548-77 
VICARY  Anat.  i.  (1888)  13  If  a  man  may  be  cured  with  Dyet    ! 
and  Poeion,  let  there  not  be  ministred  any  Chirurgerie.    ] 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jut.  v.  iii.  244  Then  gaue  I  her . .  A    I 
sleeping  Potion,  which  so  looke  effect  As  I  intended.     1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  370  Bewitched  by  sorcerie    ) 
and  amorous  potions.     1732  LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  vn.  84  To    , 
discern  the  innocent.. by  trials  of  fire  and  potions.     1848    i 
MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  ff  Leg.  Art  (1850)  435  Neither  potions 
nor  physicians  can  do  more  than  poslpone  the  evil  hour. 

fig-  1377  tr-  Luther's  Conim.  Gal.  iv.  95  He  goeth  aboul 
lo  qualify  and  mitigate  his  hitler  Polion.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  I.  ii.  145  Your  Lordship  may  minister  ihe  Polion 
of  imprisonment  lo  me.  1631  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Eliz.  (1641) 
108  The  bitter  potion  of  indignity.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  V.  140  To  administer  the  opiate  polion  of  amnesly. 

t  2.  a.  A  portion  of  drink  ;  a  drink,  a  draught. 
b.  A  kind  of  drink  ;  a  beverage.  Obs.  rare. 

1526  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  115  Inprimis  to  the  justice 
ane  potioun  of  wyne;  ilem  lo  my  lord  chancellar,  ane 
potioun  of  wyne.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  150  They 
[Persians]  vse  another  potion,  faire  water,  juice  of  Lemmons, 

Sugar,  and  Roses. 
3.  Comb.,  as  potion-monger. 
1894  H.  A.  JONES  in  Daily  News  7  May  6/5  The  family 

friend,  rather  than  the  doser  and  potion-monger. 

Potion  (po"-Jan),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  L. 
potiondre  to  give  to  drink,  f.  potion-em  drinking.] 

trans.  To  treat  or  dose  with  potions ;  to  drug. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xi.  §  49  Hauing  corrupted 

his   Keepers,  or  ..  hauing   polioned    Ihem   with   a  sleepy 

drinke,  [he]  escaped  out  of  ihe  Tower  of  London.     1768 

FOOTE  Devil  on  2  Sticks  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  275  Full  power 

..lo  pill,  bolus,  lolion,  potion,. .and  poultice,  all  persons. 

1812   L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  25  May  321/1    Puffd  and 

potion'd  up  like  any  bladder, 
f  Po'tionate,  v.  Obs.  rare—",    [f.  ppl.  stem  of 

L.  potiondre  :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  3.J 
1623  COCKERAM,  Potionate,  to  give  a  medicine. 
||  Po-tiron.    Obs.      [F.   potiron    (dial,   potnn, 

poturon)   a  kind  of  large   champignon ;    also,  a 

kind  of  pumpkin:  origin  unknown.]      A  kind  of 

pumpkin :  see  quots. 
1719    LONDON  &  WISE   Compl.  Gard.   323  Citrules,  or 

Pumpions,  Hans  Horn  Sallel,  Polirons,  or  flal  Pumpeons, 

Parsnipe,  Leeks,  &c.  keep  their  Places  nine  Months.    Ibid. 
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S:4  Citruls  or   Pumpions,  Potirons  or  comon   Pumpions, 
arlick  and  Shallots. 

fPo-tisuge.  Obs.  humorous  >u>nce-wd.  [f.  L. 
fetus  drink  (or  ?  POT  so.T-)  +  L.  sugHre  to  suck.] 
A  '  pot-sucker ',  toper. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Kecta  ii.  34  How  impudently  would 
our  drunken  potisuges  vaunt  themselues. 

Po't-kilp.  north,  dial.  [f.  POT  sbl  +  KILP.]  = 
POT-CLIP. 

1542  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  31,  ij.  pare  of  pot  kylpes, 
and  a  pare  of  tanges,  xx<f.  1611-12  Knaresborougk  wills 
(Surtees)  II.  20  A  paire  of  potkilpes.  1828  Craven  Dial. 
s.  v.  Kelps,  The  loose  handle  of  a  kale  pot  is  called  pot- 
kelps,  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Pot  kelps,  the  loose 
bow  or  handle  of  a  porridge-pot. 

II  Po  tlatch,  pO'tlach;e.  [Chinook  jargon, 
from  Nootka  Indian  potlatsh,  patlatsh  sb.  a  gift, 
vb.  to  p^ve.]  Among  some  N.  American  Indians 
of  the  Pacific  coast :  a.  A  gift,  a  present. 

1883  T.  WINTHROP  Canoe  f,  Saddle  iv.  42  They  [Klickatat 
Indians] . .  expressed  the  friendliest  sentiments,  perhaps  with 
a  view  to  a  liberal  '  potlatch  '  of  trinkets. 

b.  A  tribal  feast  at  which  presents  are  given  and 
received,  given  by  an  aspirant  to  chiefship. 

1884  Sail  Francisco  Chron.  Sept.,  A  potlatch  is.  .a  sort  of 
grand  reunion  and  general  gathering. .,  an  occasion  for  the 
exchanging  of  big  presents.     1890  Amer.   Antiquarian 
Mar.  75  On  his  return  he  again  called  the  people  together 
and  held  a  big  potlatch,  giving  the  Indians  what  appeared 
to  them  at  that  time  great  curiosities.    1805  IVestm.  Gaz. 
18  July  8/i  In  a  far-away  corner  of  British  Columbia,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  birthday . .  the  Redskins  held  a  '  pot- 
lach '  in  honour  of  their  Great  White  Mother.      1907  C. 
HILL-TOUT  Brit.  N.  Amer.  52  Occasions  of  public  festivity 
such  as  potlatch  gatherings. 

Hence  Po'tlatching  sb.,  holding  a  potlatch. 

1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  106  After  two  or  three  days  of 
feasting  and  pot-latching. 

t  Pot-lead  i.  Obs.  Used  to  render  F.  gluq, 
'  a  word  used  by  Schollers  of  Paris,  in  derision  of 
an  absurd  conclusion'  (Cotgr.  s.v.  Glue]. 

1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charroris  Wisd.  in.  xiv.  §  19.  505  If  he 
chance  to  speake,  he  entreth  into  a  long  discourse  of  defini- 
tions, and  diuisions  of  Aristotle;  ergo  potlead  [orig.  F. 
ergo  gluq}. 

Pot-lead2  (p?'t,led),  sb.  [ad.  Du.  potlood 
black-lead,  f.  pot  POT  sb.1  +  lood  lead.]  A  name 
for  black-lead  or  graphite,  esp.  as  used  for  coating 
the  hulls  of  racing-yachts  below  the  water-line  so 
as  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  water.  Hence 
Po  t-lea'd  v.  (rails.,  to  coat  with  pot-lead. 

1890  in  Cent.  DM.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  72/1  The 
racing  shell,  used  only  three  times,  its  bottom  pot-leaded,  is 
brought  out.  Ibid.  194/1  Using  very  fine  sandpaper  and 
pot  lead  till  my  boat's  bottom  was  beautifully  burnished. 

Potleg  (pp-t,leg).  [app.  f.  POT  rf.l  +  LEG.] 
a.  (?)  The  leg  or  foot  of  an  iron  pot.  b.  Broken 
scraps  of  cast-iron,  used  as  shot. 

1895  Chambers'  Jrnl.  XII.  738/1  Ball  or  shot  they  rarely 
use,  but  prefer  a  handful  of  broken  cast-iron  potleg,  which 
at  close  quarters  makes  a  ghastly  u-ound.  1896  Wtstat, 
Gaz.  15  May  4/3  Their  [Matabele]  shot  consisted  of  pot- 
legs,  stones,  and  pieces  of  iron.  1900  Longm.  Mag.  Dec. 
143  When  the  sergeant  raised  his  officer,  ragged  potleg  was 
whirring  everywhere. 

Potler,  variant  of  POTELLER  Obs. 

Pot-lid,     [f.  POT  sb.T-  +  LID  sb.] 

1.  The  lid  of  a  pot. 

(When  of  iron,  sometimes  used  as  a  warming-pan.) 
1403  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  20,  j.  potlede  de  ligno.  1530 
PALSGR.  257/1  Potlydde  for  a  potte,  covuerlecque.  1590 
GREENE  Never  too  late  n.  (1616)  N  ivb,  To  bed  man,  to  bed, 
and  we  will  haue  a  warme  pot-lid  \ed.  1590  pot-led].  1682 
T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  62  (1713)  II.  134  It 
might  be,  for  ought  they  knew,  a  Project  for  altering  the 
Breadth  of  Pot-lids.  1902  Daily  Chron.  28  Aug.  3/2  A  new 
hobby . .  is  the  collection  of  small  china  pot-lids  ;  the  covers 
of  those  artistic  jars  which  long  ago  were  used  for  holding 
shrimp-paste  and  meats. 

2.  Curling.  A  stone  so  played  as  to  rest  on  the  tee. 


Caled.  Curl.  Cl.  Ann.  114  A  rare  pallid,  I  fear  your  play  is 
just  owre  guid. 

3.  Geol.   Popular  appellation   of  a   concretion 
occurring  in  various  sandstones  and  shales. 

1827  FITTON  On  Stonesfield-slatc  in  Zool.  jfrnl.  (1828)  III. 
416  Concretions  of  calcareous  grit . .  that  form  a  part  of 
almost  every  group..  .These  concretions,  from  a  coarse 
resemblance,  are  called  '  Pot-lids  ';  and  the  rock  which  they 
consist  of, . .  bears  the  name  of '  Pendle '. 

4.  attrib.  Pot-lid  valve,  '  a  cap-formed  valve 
which  shuts  down  like  a  cover  upon  a  port  or  the 
end  of  a  pipe ' ;  also,  '  the  cover  of  the  air-pump 
of  a  steam-engine '  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

tPo-tling.  Obs.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [f.  POT 
si*  +  -LING  l.]  ?  A  votary  of  the  pot ;  a  tippler 
(but  cf.  POETLING). 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  i,  You  must  haue 
your  Poets  and  your  Pollings,  your  Soldados  and  Foolados 
to  follow  you  vp  and  down  trie  Cily. 

Pot-liquor  (p^t,li:k3j).  [f.  POT  jvM  +• 
LIQUOR  j*.]  The  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled;  thin  broth  :  see  also  quot.  1886. 

GRAVES    Spir.  Quixote    i.  ix,  Together  with  her 
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for  the  sick  poor.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxvii,  Mrs. 
Bagnet.  .sitting  with  every  dish  before  her;  allotting  to 
every  portion  of  pork  its  own  portion  of  pot-liquor,  greens, 
potatoes,  and  even  mustard  !  1886  ELWORTHY  >K  Somerset 
Word.bk.,  rot-liquor,  the  water  in  which  vegetables  have 
been  boiled ;  sometimes  called  green-liquor,  when  cabbage 
or  other  green  vegetables  have  been  boiled  in  it. 

Po't-ln'Ct.  [f.  POT  sb.1  +  LUCK  sb.]  One's 
luck  or  chance  as  to  what  may  be  in  the  pot,  i.  e. 
cooked  for  a  meal :  used  in  reference  to  a  person 
accepting  another's  hospitality  at  a  meal  without 
any  special  preparation  having  been  made  for  him ; 
chiefly  in  phr.  to  take  fat-luck.  Also  transf. 

1592  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confitt.  Ded.,  That  that  pure 
sanguine  complexion  of  yours  may  never  be  famisht  with 
pot-lucke.  1773  GRAVES  Spir.  Quixote  ix.  xii,  The  Gentle- 
man  said  . .  he  should  be  very  welcome  to  take  pot-luck 
with  him.  1773  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  Sept.,  If 
they  have  any  prospect  of  more  sport,  they  take  pot-luck 
at  any  collage.  1883  Longm.  Mag.  July  253  Go  home  with 
ihis  man,  take  pot-luck  with  him  ..as  one  of  the  family. 

attrib.  1775  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary,  Let.  Mar., 
[He]  look  ihe  same  kind  of  pol-luck  company  in  those  days 
when  he  was  not  so  shy  of  London.  1894  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON 
St.  Recoil.  I.  xv.  202  A  suburban  villa,  at  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  pot-luck  dinner  on  Sunday. 

Po  t-ma:ker.  Now  rare.  One  who  makes  pots 
or  pottery  ;  a  potter. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  iv.  23  These  were  potmakers, 
and  dwelt  amonge  plantes  and  hedges.  1550  —  Spir.  Perle 
L  (1560)  3  It  is  not  seeming,  that  the  pot  should  murmur 
against  the  potmaker.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  665 
He  made  a  herauld  proclaime  that  all  polmakers  should 
stand  vp  on  their  feete. 

t  b.  spec.  A  maker  of  pots  or  crucibles  for  the 
Mint.  Obs. 

1548  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  177  For  a  Smyth  xx1 ; 
for  a  potmaker  xx«.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III. 
1972/2  William  Forleie  pot-maker  for  the  mint  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  1647  HAWARD  Croivn  Rev.  23  Pot-maker :  Fee, 
10.  o.  o. 

Potman  (pp'tmaen).     [f.  POT  sb.'1  +  MAN  s/>.*] 

f  1.  A  man  addicted  to  pots  of  liquor ;  a  toper. 

1389  NASHK  Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1.45  A  man., 
if  lasciuious,  good  in  some  Engjish  deuise  of  verse,  lo  con- 
clude, a  passing  polman,  a  passing  Poet.-  1683  WOOD  Life 
23  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  171  The  pot  men  and  juniors  carry 
all  before  them. 

2.  A  man  employed  at  a  public-house  to  attend 
to  the  pots  and  serve  the  liquor.     (Cf.  POT-BOY.) 

1846  WORCESTER,  Potman,. .  a  servant  at  a  public  house. 
1851    MAYHEW   Land.  Labour  (1862)  II.   345   He  gol  a 
situation  as  potman  to   a   public-house.     1860  DICKENS 
Uncomm.  Trav.  xiii,  The  potmen  thrust  the  last  brawling 
drunkards  into  the  street. 

3.  dial.  A  dealer  in  earthenware. 
1889  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2). 

Pot-metal  (pftimeaat).    [f.  POT  rf.1] 

1.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  copper  of  which  pots 
were   formerly  made. 

1693  POVEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  736  Bell-metal  being 
Copper  and  Tin,  Pot-metal  Copper  and  Lead.  About 
20  /.  of  Lead  is  usually  put  into  100  /.  of  Pot-metal.  1831 
CARLYLE  Remin.  i.  38  Tinkers  also,  making  pot  melal,.. 
often  came  upon  the  scene. 

2.  Stained  glass  coloured  in  the  melting-pot,  so 
that  the  colour  pervades  the  whole  substance. 

1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  \  Gl.  290  Small  pieces  of 
glass  coloured  throughout  during  the  process  of  its  original 
manufacture  . .  called  by  artists  pot  metal.  1898  Daily 
News  6  Jan.  6/1  Stained  glass  is  coloured  '  in  the  pot ',  by 
means  of  metallic  oxides  ;  hence  '  pot  metal ',  as  the  techni- 
cal name  for  Ibis  kind  of  glass.  1899  Q.  Rev.  Jan. 171  In 
these  windows  pot-metal  glass  is  used  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  larger  pieces  of  ruby  or  other  colour. 

3.  A  kind  of  cast  iron  suitable  for  making  pots. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Pot-metal..  .The  metal  from  which  iron 

pots  are  made,  different  from  common  pig  iron.  1875 
in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Po't-liet.     [f.POT  sb.l  +  NET  sb.l] 

1 1.  A  net  in  which  to  boil  vegetables  in  a  pot 
with  meat ;  a  cabbage-net.  Obs. 

1562  in  H.  Hall  Soc.  Eliz.  Age  (1886)  App.  158  A  brass 
pol  and  a  polnel.  1599  Ace.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Anti- 
quary XXXII.  243  A  potte  nette. 

2.  ?A  fishing-net  having  the  form  of  a  pot 
(Cf.  pock-net  s.  v.  POKE  soJ  7.)  1  Obs. 

1584  \nDescr.  TAantes(i7sSl63  Purse  Nets, Casting  Nets, 
..Pot  Nets,  Barrock  Nels  at  Crooks,  Heaving  Nets.  1806 
FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  224  A  kind  of  pot-net,  fastened 
to  a  long  pole, . .  is  used  here. 

Potok,  obs.  form  of  PuiTOCK. 

Potoma-nia.  [f.  Gr.  woi-oV  drink  +  -MANIA.] 
Morbid  craving  for  drink ;  dipsomania. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Potomania,..  drink-madness. 
1800  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Potomania,  dipsomania. 

Potometer  (potfrmAai).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-METER.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  water  absorbed  by  a  growing  plant. 

1884  F.  DARWIN  in  Nature  i  May  7  An  ingenious  inslrt 
menl.  .thePolomeler.  It  is  amodification  of  Sachs'  apparatus 
for  determining  the  amount  of  water  which  a  cut  branch 
absorbs  in  a  given  time.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Potoo  (p?t?<-).     [Echoic  ;  from  its  cry.]    T 
name  given  in  Jamaica  to  one  of  the  Nightjars 
{Nyctibius  jamaicensis}. 

1847  GOSSE  Birds  Jamaica  42  The  Potoo  is  not  unfre 
quently  seen  in  the  evening . .  soon  after  sunset  on  some 
dead  tree  or  fence-post,  or  floating  by  on  noiseless  wing, 
like  an  owl.    Ibid.  47  The  Potoo  has  become  a  proverb  ot 
ugliness.     1894  in  NF.WTON  Diet.  Birds. 
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yPotoquane.  erron.  potoquaine.  The  name 
of  the  Sable  Antelope,  ffippotragus  nigert  among 
the  Southern  Uechuana. 

1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  140/2 
Potaquaines  above  me,  seeing  nothing  and  smelling  nothing, 
stood  bewildered  until  I  had  reloaded,  lying  on  my  side. 
1900  W.  L.  SCLATER  Fauna  S.  Afr.  I.  221. 

t  PotO'rious,  a.  Obs.  rare—*,  [f.  L.  potori-ns 
drinking  (f.  potor  drinker)  +  -OUS.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.i  Potorious,  of  or  belonging  to 
drink,  drinking, 

II  Fotoroo  (p(7tor«').  Also  8  poto  roo.  [Native 
name  in  New  South  Wales.]  =  KANGAROO-BAT  i. 

1790  J.  WHITE  Voy.  N.  S.  Wales  286  The  Poto  Roo,  or 
Kangaroo  Rat.  1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  265/2  The 
Potoroos.  .present,  .the  same  dentition  as  does  the  Koala, 
1841  WATERHOUSE  Marsnpialia  172  The  Hypsiprimni^  or 
Potoroos,  and  Kangaroo-rats  as  they  are  termed,  differ 
chiefly  from  the  true  Kangaroos,  in  possessing  distinct 
canines. 

Fo't-0'ven.     [For  sb?\     (See  quot.  1750.) 

1750  R.  POCOCKE  Trav.  (1888)  135  Pot-ovens?  a  round 
piece  of  iron  which  is  heated,  on  which  the  bread  is  put,  and 
then  it  is  cover'd  over  with  a  pot,  on  which  they  heap  the 
embers  to  keep  in  the  heat.  1899  SOMERVILLF.  &  Ross 
Irish  R.  M.  189  Her  potato-cakes  came  in  hot  and  hot  from 
a  pot-oven. 

•fPotpa*nion.  Obs.  humorous  nonce- wd.  Con- 
traction of  POT-COMPANION. 

c  1580  JF.FFERIE  Bugbears  in.  i.  in  ArchivStnd.  Ncn.Spr. 
(1897),  'Tis  Signor  Amades,  one  of  my  masters  pottpanions, 

Pot-paper :  see  POT  sbl  10. 

Pot-pie.  Chiefly  U.  S.  [f.  POT  $bl  +  PIE  sb?\ 
a.  '  A  pie  made  by  spreading  the  crust  over  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  pot,  and  filling  up  the  inside 
with  meat,  i.  e.  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  fowls ' 
(Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.).  b.  (  A  dish  of  stewed 
meat  with  pieces  of  steamed  pastry  or  dumplings 
served  in  it ;  a  fricassee  of  meat  with  dumplings' 
(Cent.  Diet.).  C.  '  Beef  cut  up  into  cubes,  encased 
in  dough  and  boiled  in  a  pot'  (£«£".  Dial.  Diet.}. 

1813  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  \,  The  snow-birds  are  flying 
round  your  own  door,  where  you  may.  .shoot  enough  for  a 
pot-pie  any  day.  18..  CARLETON  New  Purchase  I.  i8t 
(Bartlett)  An  enormous  pot-pie,,  .piping  hot,  graced  our 
centre,  overpowering,  with  its  fragrance  and  steam,  the 
odors  and  vapors  of  all  other  meats;  and  pot-pie  was  the 
wedding  dish  of  the  country,  par  excellence  !..  What  pot 
could  have  contained  the  pie  is  inconceivable.  1883  P.  E. 
GIBBONS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  658/2, 1  suppose  it  resembles 
chicken  pot-pie.  1805  Neivcastle  Daily  JrnL  18  Feb. 
(E.  D.  D.),  Four  hundred  pot  pies  and  as  many  loaves  of 
bread  were  distributed  to  poor  people. 

t  Fo't-pieee.  Obs.  Also  6  pottin  peioe.  [f. 
POT  s/>.1  +  PIECE  sv.  1 1.]  =  POT-GUN  i. 

a  1575  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  330  Thrie  houlkis 
of  Ingland,  ladunit  with  ane  cannone  ryell,  four  singill 
cannounis,  ix  gross  culveringis,  four  pottin  peices.  a  1578 
LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  301  Of  the 
said  xxxij  thatr  was  motiy  pot  peices.  1637  MONRO 
d.  u.  214  Those  peeces  of  Cannon  that  are  farthest 


.     . 

hard,  are  called  pot-peeces  or  Mortiers.  a  1670  SPALDING 
Tronb.  Chas.  /  (1850)  I.  223  The  prouisjoun  laid  in  the 
castell .  .as  granadoes,  potpeices,  and  vtheris. 

Fo't-plant. 

1.  A  plant  grown  in  a  pot 

1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  ,187/1  Pot-plants  that 
have  been  plunged,  and  gone  by  their  prime,  must  be  got 
up,  and  be  replaced  by  others  in  good  order.  1869  Daily 
News  14  July,  Prizes.. for  fuchsias,  geraniums,  ferns,  and 
other  pot  plants. 

2.  =  POT-TREE  2. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pat-#fanf,  a  name  for  the 
Lecythis  ollaria.  i860  in  Treas.  Sot. 

II  Pot-pourri  (p^ipwri,  pptipu-ri).  Also  7 
pot  porride.  [F.  pot  pourri,  in  same  senses,  lit. 
*  rotten  pot ',  f.  pot  POT  sb*  +  pourri^  pa.  pple.  of 
pourrir:— L. putrere  to  be  rotten;  translating  Sp. 
OLLA  PODRIDA.] 

fl.  A  dish  of  different  kinds  of  meat  stewed 
together ;  a  stew,  hotch-potch.  Obs. 

1611  CorcR.,  Pot  pourri,  a  pot  porride ;  a  Spanish  dish  of 
many  seuerall  meates  boyled,  or  stued  together.  1715 
BRADLEY  Fntn.  D{ct.tP6t-fottrri,  a  Culinary  Term,  signify- 
ing an  Hotch-Potch. 

<5.  A  mixture  of  dried  petals  of  different  flowers 
mixed  with  spices,  kept  in  a  jar  for  its  perfume. 

1749  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  Shenstone  28  Nov.,  It 
.  .might  be  called  a  pot-pourri,  which  is  a  potful  of  all  kinds 
of  flowers  which  are  severally  perfumes,  and  commonly 
when  mixt  and  rotten,  smell  very  ill.  1863  LYTTON  Caxto- 
nittna  II.  xxii.  94  A  blue  china  jar,  filled  with  pot-pourri, 
1888  Bow  Bells  Weekly  29  June  408/2  Recipes  for  '  Pot- 
pourri '. ..  Collect  rose  leaves  and  lavender  as  they  bloom, 
and  place  them  in  a  jar  in  layers,  with  common  or  bay-salt. 
..Add  to  them  powdered  orris-root,  cloves  [etc.]. 

**•  fiS'  *•  Mus.  A  series  of  airs  strung  to- 
gether into  one  piece ;  a  medley,  b.  A  literary 
medley,  or  collection  of  miscellaneous  extracts. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Pot-pourri. . .  (c>  A  piece  of  music  made  up 
of  different  airs  strung  together.,  .(d)  A  literary  production 
made  up  of  parts  brought  together  without  order,  or  bond 
of  connection.  1881  in  Grove  Did.  Mns.  III.  22  Pot- 
fonrrit  a  name  first  given  by  J.  Ii.  Cramer  to  a  kind  of 
drawing-room  composition  consisting  of  a  string  of  well- 
known  airs.  1898  S.  R.  HOLE  in  19/6  Cent.  Apr.  647  There 
>s  no  time  for  further  enjoyment  of  this  sweet,  spicy  Pot- 
poum;  no  space  for  further  extracts  from  this  clever  and 
comprehensive  book. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pot-pourri  b&wL  jar. 
VOL.  VII. 


1900  MARYE.  WII.KINS  Parson  Lord  (Tauchn.)  58  Love 
removed  the  lid  from  a  potpourri -jar.  1903  Blackiv.  Mag. 
Oct.  451/1  The  pot-pourri-scented  drawing-room  led  into 
a  conservatory.  1904  Daily  L'hron.  17  June  8/3  The  soft, 
delicate  perfume  of  some  old  china  pot-pourri  bowl. 

Fotrack  (potrse-k),  v.  rare.  [Kchoic.]  intr. 
To  cry  as  a  guinea-fowl. 

1883  F.  C.  HARRIS  Nights  Uncle  Rentux  153  The  squawk- 
ing and  pot  racking  went  on  at  such  a  rate  that  the  geese 
awoke.  1886  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Mar.  640  The  dusting  of 
chickens,  cackling  of  geese,  and '  pot-racking  'of  Guinea-hens. 

HPotri'do,  Obs.  rare—1,  app.  a  corruption  of 
podrida :  see  OLLA  PODRIDA. 

1651  OGTLBV  SEsop  vii.  20  Breaches  are  made  in  trembling 
Custard  large,  Here  a  Potrido  the  bold  sisters  shatter. 

II  Po'tro.    [Sp.,  a  colt» foa1-]   A  c°lt» a  p°ny ; 

ellipt.  pony  hide,  as  a  material. 

1879  HKFRBOHM  Patagonia  iii.  38  His  feet  were  encased 
in  potro  boots  tied  at  the  knees.  1903  H.  H.  PRICHARD 
Thro'  Heart  of  Patagonia  xxi.  291  Boots  of  potro  hide. 

fPotron  or  Potrou.  Obs.  Cookery.  Also  5 
poteron  or  -ou.  [Origin  and  form  uncertain.] 
A  dish  consisting  of  eggs  cooked  in  salt. 

(Cf.  F.  potron'  or  patron-jaqttet  in  I.ittn';  but  no  con- 
nexion of  sense  appears.) 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  bks.  53  (Harl.  MS.  279),  .xxviij. 
Potrous. — Take  a  schouyl  of  yron,£  heteit  brennyng  hote; 
&  ban.  .fille  it  fulle  of  Salt ;  pan  make  a  pit  to  in  pe  Salt..  ; 
&  ban  caste  Jjin  whyte  &  be  ?olkys  of  Eyroun  in-to  l>e  hole 
of  pe  Salte,  &  lat  sepe  ouer  pe  fyre  tyl  it  be  half  harde . .  ban 
take  a  dressoure  knyf,  &  put  vndernepe  the  Salt  in  be  panne, 
&  hefe  it  vppe  so  fayre,  bat  be  cofyn  with  be  Eyroun  breke 
11031 ;  ban  sette  it  on  be  dyssche  wyth  be  Salt,  &  ban  seme 
it  forth,  c  1450  Ibid.  93  (Harl.  MS.  4016)  Poterons.  c  1440 
Donee  MS.  55  If.  33  Potrons. 

Potrunk  (pJa'tr^rjk).  Entom.  [f.  L.  po-  for 
POST-  +  TRUNK;  cf.  ALITRUNK.]  (See  auot.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  532  It  terms  be 
thought  necessary  to  designate  the  two  in  tire  segments  into 
which  the  alitrunk  is  resolvable,  the  first  may  be  the  medi- 
trunk  (nie<fitruncus\Sii\A  theotherthepotrunk  (potruncus). 

Potscar,  -scarth,  -shard,  -share,  obs.  or 
dial.  ff.  POTSHERD.  Pot(-)shaugh,  Pot(-) 
shaw,  obs.  ff.  PADISHAH.  Fotsheen,  var.PoTEEN. 

Po-t-shell.   U.  S.  local.   «  next. 

1889  Harper's  ATap.  July  248  The  pots  are  made  of  fire- 
clay, .mixed  in  varying  proportions  of  raw  and  burned  clay 
and  pieces  of  the  broken  pots  called  '  pot  shells  ',  freed  from 
glass  and  ground  fine. 

Potsherd  (pfrtjoid).     Now  somewhat  arch. 

Forms :    4  pot-schoord  (?),   potszherd,  6  pot- 

sharde,   -sherde,  -shearde,    (pottaheard),   6-8 

pots  heard,  -shard  (also  9  dia/.\  (7  pottsherd), 

i    7-  potsherd ;  6-7  (9  dial.}  potshare.     ft.  north. 

I   dial.  4  pot  scarth,  9  potscar,  -sker.    [f.  POT  sb.* 

i    +  SHERD,   SHARD,   OE.    sceard,    fragment,   ON. 

,   skarti.  Da.  skaar  (whence  the  northern  j8-forms).] 

A   fragment    of    a    broken   earthenware   pot;    a 

broken  piece  of  earthenware. 

(•1315  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesvu.  in  Wright  Voc.  171  Va  quere 
breses  \gfoss  imbrers)  en  une  teske  \gloss  a  pot-schoord 
(v.r.  szherd)].  a  1518  SKF.LTON  Magnyf.  2124  A  laudable 
Largesse,  I  tell  you,  for  a  lorde,  To  prate  for  the  patchynge 
of  a  pot  sharde  1  1535  COVER  DALE  Job  ii.  8  lob.,  scraped 
of  the  etter  off  his  sores  with  a  potsherde.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  vi.  i.  37  They  hew'd  their  Helmes,  and  plates  asunder 
brake,  As  they  had  potshares  bene.  16x1  BIBLE  Isa.  xlv.  9 
Let  the  pptsheard  striue  with  the  potsheards  of  the  earth. 
1630  G.  DANIEL  Ecclns.  xxii.  20  He  that  would  teach  the 
foole,  his  labour's  lost  As  he  that  glews  a  pottsherd,  broke 
to  dust.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fatn.  Diet,  s,  v.  Orange  Tree.  Lay 
some  Oister-Shells  or  Pot-shards  at  the  Bottom  of  his  Tubs, 
that  the  Water  may  the  sooner  drain  away.  1857  BIRCH 
Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  64  Inscriptions  were  often  written 
upon  potsherds  or  trapezoidal  fragments  of  vases. 

fi.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxi.  15  My  vertu.  .dried,  that 
is,  wex  vile  as  a  pot  scarth,  that  men  settis  noght  by.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pot-scar,  Pot-shard,  a  potsherd.  1868 
ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Pots&er,  a  potsherd.  1869 
Lonsdalt  Gloss.t  Potscar,  Pot-share,  a  potsherd. 

b.  attrib.  (in  quot.,  in  allusion  to  Jsa.  xlv.  p). 

a  1680  CHARHQCKAttrit.  6W(i834)  II.  124  His  almighti- 
ness  is  above,  .our  potsherd  strength,  as  his  infiniteness  is 
above,  .our  purblind  understandings. 

Po't-shop.  [POT  j^.1]  a.  A  small  public- 
house,  b.  local.  A  crockery  shop. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  Hi,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  and  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  betaking  themselves  to  a  sequestered  pot-shop  on 
the  remotest  confines  of  the  Borougn.  1889  K.  PEACOCK 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Potshop,  a  shop  where  earthen- 
ware and  glass  are  sold.  Mod.  (Line,  rfiVi/.),  You'll  get  it 
at  the  p.jt-shop  a  few  doors  off. 

Po't-sho:t,  sl>.1  [POT  $l>y\  A  shot  taken  at 
game  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  pot  for 
a  meal,  without  regard  to  skill  or  the  rules  of  sport 
(cf.  POT-HUNTER  2),  and  so  from  any  position  or 
point  of  advantage.  Hence  trans/.  A  shot  aimed  at 
a  person  or  animal  that  happens  to  be  within  easy 
reach,  without  giving  any  chance  of  self-defence ; 
e.  g.  at  an  enemy  from  ambush. 

1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xxxiil  128  The 
volunteer  corps  began  '  to  take  pot  shots  at  them  at  nine  or 
ten  yards'.  Ibid.,  'Pot  shots  ..when  a  man. .shoots  at 


along  the  road. .in  order  to  get  a  pot-shot  at  him.  1877  M. 
PRIOR  in  Daily  News  i  Oct.  6/3  While.. looking  through 
my  telescope,  a  Russian  sentry  took  a  steady  pot  shot  at  us, 
and  I  had  the  unpleasant  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  bullet 


flatten  itself  against  a  stone  not  far  ahead.  1896  Tablet 
22  Feb.  290,  I  was  lying  by  my  horse,  taking  pot-snots  when 
I  could  get  the  chance. 

tFo-t-shot,  -shotten,  a.  (**.«)  Obs.  [f. 
POT  jM  +  SHOT  ///.  a.  (and  jA.)]  'Shot'  or 
overpowered  by  drink ;  intoxicated. 

16*9  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  vi.  59  Edmunds . .  being  pot- 
shotten  and  perceiuing  the  Moone  to  shine  bright  through 
the  windowe*,  said  with  a  loud  voyce,  that  the  holy  Ghost 
was  descended.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Navy  Land 
Ships  Wks.  L  83/1  When  any  of  them  are  wounded,  Pot- 
shot. Jug-bitten,  or  Cup-shaken,  a  163*  T.  TAYLOR  God's 
yudpem.  u.  vii.  (1642)  1 08  A.. Drunkard  being  Pot-shot  and 
in  his  Cups. 

B.  as  sb.  a.  A  drunken   person,  a  drunkard. 
b.  Drunkenness. 

1617  BRATHWAIT  (title)  A  Solemne  loviall  Disputation.. 
Which..  Bacchus,  .hath  publlkely  expounded  to  his  most 
approved  and  improved  Fellow  Pot-shots.  1630  I.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Taylors  Trav.  Wks.  HI.  78/1  In  which  kind  of 
potshot  our  English  are  growne  such  stout  Proficients,  that 
some  of  them  dares  bandy  and  contend  with  the  Dutch. 

Fotstick  (pj7-t|Stik).  Now  only  dial.  Forms  : 
see  POT  sb.*  and  STICK  sb. ;  also  5  pos(s)tyke, 
postyk.ko.  [f.  POT  j^.l  +  STICK  so.]  A  stick 
for  stirring  porridge  or  anything  cooked  in  a  pot. 

f  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  i8a)  xii,  Stere  it  alle 
togyders  agayne  f>e  hot  home  of  be  dysshe  with  a  potstyke 
(t».  r.  posstykej.  Ibid.,  Stere  it  wele  aboute  vpon  be  fyre 
with  a  potstyke  [v.»;  postykke,  pottstikj.  £"1440  Anc. 
Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  469  When  hit  is  boyled  put 
in  a  potstik  and  stere  hit  wel.  15..  Jack  fuggler  (Grosart) 
36  By  cokes  precious  potstike,  1  wyll  not  home  this  night. 
i6i»  Proc.  Virginia  44  in  Capt.  Smith's  Wks.  (Aib.)  123 
The  next  [had]  in  her  hand  a  sword ;  another,  a  club ; 
another  a  pot-stick..  .The  rest,  everyone  with  their  several! 
devises.  1847  MRS.  CARL  VLB  m  New  Lett,  ff  Mem.  (1903) 
I.  236  A  pair  of  stockings.. which  seemed  to  have  been 
knitted  for  two  pot -sticks  rather  than  for  well-shaped., 
woman's  legs.  1869  H.  USSHER  in  Eng.  Mech.  3  Dec. 
271/3  It  beats  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  '  to  pot  sticks '. 

Potstone  (p^t,st^"n).  [f.  POT  sb.^  +  STONE 
sb. ;  in  sense  i,  tr.  L.  lapis  oilaris.] 

L  A  granular  variety  of  STEATITE  or  SOAPSTONE. 

1771  J.  HILL  Fossils  26  Potstone,  Ollaris,  Composed  of 
broad,  narrow,  uneven  flakes.  1804  R.JAMESON  Min,  1.345 
Pot  Stone. .[is]  soft, and  sometimes  very  soft.  i88a  GEIKIK 
Text  Bk.  Geol.  11.  u.  120  A  finely  felted  aggregate  of  scales 
of  talc,  with  chlorite  and  serpentine,  is  called  Potstone. 

2.  Local  name  for  large  flints  found  in  the  chalk 
in  Norfolk  :  =  PABAMOUDRA. 

1855  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  xvii.  (ed.  5)  244  Huge  flints,  or 
potstones  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring  singly, 
or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to 
the  ordinary  and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  ..The  pot- 
stones,  many  of  them  pear-shaped,  were  usually  about  three 
feet  in  height,  and  one  foot  in.. diameter. 

Pott,  obs.  or  var.  f.  POT  sl>.1  esp.  in  sense  10. 

Pottage  (prteds).  Forms  :  3-7  potage,  6- 
pottage,  (6  -adge).  [ME.  potage t  a.  "F.  pofage, 
lit.  that  which  is  put  in  a  pot :  see  POT  sb*  and 
-AGE.  Orig.  stressed  pota~ge,  which  was  admitted 
in  verse  down  to  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  \yo&po'tage 
is  found  in  alliterative  poems  (and  prose)  in  I4th  c., 
and  led  to  the  later  spelling.  See  also  PODDISH, 
POBBIDGE,  altered  forms  of  this  word.] 

1.  A  dish  composed  of  vegetables  alone,  or 
along  with  meat,  boiled  to  softness  in  water,  and 
appropriately  seasoned ;  soup,  esp.  a  thick  soup. 
In  ancient  cookery,  often  a  highly  composite  dish. 

Now  chiefly  a  literary  word,  historical,  archaic,  scriptural, 
or  used  of  the  soups  of  savage  peoples  :  no  longer  a  term  of 
English  cookery.  But  the  French  form  is  in  use  in  names 
of  dishes  really  French  or  supposed  to  be  :  see  POTAGE. 

a.  a  1125  Ancr.  R.  412  Hwoso  is  euer  feble  eteS  potage 
bliSeliche.  1*9?  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8339  Wo  bat  mi^te 
weodes  abbe  &  pe  roten  gnawe  Oper  sepe  &  make  potage 
was  per  of  wel  vawe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3540  Esau,  .for  his 
fill  o  pat  potage,  Als  a  wreche,  has  said  his  heritage.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  R  638  Sypen  potage  &  polment  in  plater 
honest.  1377  LAKCL.  P.  PI.  R  xv.  310  Had  }e  potage  and 
payn  ynough  and  peny-ale  to  drynke.  .Je  had  n?t  ynough. 
f  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  443  Whanne  wol  the  Gayler 
bryngen  oure  potage?  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  XXVL  133 
Dai  hafe  nowper  peise  ne  wortes,  ne  oper  maner  of  potagez; 
hot  in  for  paire  potage  pai  vse  broth  and  sothen  flesch. 
c  1430  Ttvo  Cookery-bks.  15  A  potage  on  fysshday. — Take 
an  Make  a  styf  Poshote  of  Milke  an  Ale ;  pan  take,  .whyte 
Swete  Wyne..&  put  Sugre . . p*r-to,  or  bony;..kepe  it  atsj 
whyte  as  yt  may  be,  &  pan  serue  florth].  Ibid.  29  A  potage 
on  a  Fysdaye. — Take  an  sethe  an  -ij.  or  .iij.  Applys..& 
Flowre  of  Rys  . .  whyte  Wyne  . .  Saunderys  &  Safroun  . , 
Roysonys  of  coraans..&  Aimaundys. . ;  and  mynce  D.itys 
Smale..,  and  a  lytil  Hony  to  make  it  dowcet,  or  ellys 
Sugre.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  \.  xiii,  A  gentil  man,  er  he  take  a 
cooke.. wyll.  .examine  hym,  howe  many  sortes  of  meates, 
potages,  and  sauces,  he  can  perfectly  make,  1541  BOOROE 
Dyetary  xii.  (1870)  262  Potage  is  not  so  moche  vsed  in  al 
Crystendom  as  it  !s  vsed  in  Englande.  Potage  is  made  of 
the  lyquor  in  the  which  flesshe  is  soden  in,  with  puttyng-to 
chopped  herbes,  and  otemel  and  salt.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxi.  270  They ..  roast  it,  and 
make  many  sorts  of  potages.  1681  [see  PLUM-POTTAGE], 

0.  1530  PALSGR.  257/1  Pottage,  totage,  sovffr-  fMd.. 
Pottage  without  heroes,  potage.  1539  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
VI.  02  A  whit  sylver  goblet  that  I  use  to  ett  ppttadge.  1573 
TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  101  Now  leekes  are  in  season,  for 
pottage  full  good.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  IIL  142 
The  meat  and  pottage  is  put  al  in  one  dish ;  out  of  which 
euery  one  taketh  with  his  greasie  fists  what  he  thinkes  good. 
a  1658  CLEVELAND  Rel.  Quaker  24  Hadst  thou  sweetned 
thy  Gumbs  With  Pottage  of  Plumbs.  171*  E.  COOKE  /  fly. 
S.  Sffi  203  The  Papas  ore  either  boil'd,  roasted,  or  made 


POTTAGrY. 


into  Pottage.     1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  85  Drink 


the  cottage.  1874  Oxford  Bible-Helps  117  The  red  lentil 
is  most  esteemed,  and  is  made  into  pottage.  1904  Daily 
ffems  18  Apr.  4/2  He  has  acquired..  of  the  native  [Kaffir] 
a  knowledge  intimate  and  strange,  such  as  one  can  only 
gather  by  the  fireside,  over  the  pottage. 

b.  fig.  :  often  with  reference  to  Esau  s  '  mess  of 
pottage"  (MESS  sb.  2). 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  26  Thou,  .haste  so 
mikel  eaten  of  the  potages  of  foryetfulnesse.  a  1845  MRS. 
BRAY  Warleigh  xxi,  Captain  Butler..  came  up  to  the  elbow 


You  are  self-slain  when  you  prefer  the  pottage  to  Christ. 

f2.  Oatmeal  porridge.   Obs. 

1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  30  Gruels  and  Pottage  made 
of  Oatmeal,  being  made  thin,  and  quick  boyled,  are  of  an 
excellent  Nature.  1724  in  Ramsay's  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I. 
89  There  will  be  lang-kail  and  pottage  And  bannocks  of 
barley-meal.  1794  DONALDSON  Agric.  Perth  24  The  food 
of  the  reapers.. for  supper,  pottage  of  oat-meal,  salt  and 
water,  with  the  allowance  of  milk  made  to  the  ploughman. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  203  Oatmeal  is.. not  unfrequently 
used  in  making  pottage,  among  the  lower  classes  [in  the 
West  Riding]. 

f3.  A  poultice.   Obs.  rare— l. 

CI400  Lan/ranc's  Cirnrg.  42  Leie  berto  a  potage.. maad 
of  eerbis  &  swynes  greece  &  water  &  wheete  flour. 

f  4.  In  proverbial  phrases :  A  mess  of  pottage  : 
see  MESS  sb.  2  ;  to  keep  one's  breath  to  cool  one's 
pottage :  see  PORRIDGE  sb.  4 ;  to  make  pottage  of 
a  flint,  to  be  economical  or  parsimonious.  Obs. 

1650  H.  MORE  Ot'serv.  in  Enthus.  Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  78 
Keep  your  breath  to  your  self  to  cool  your  pottage.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  vi.  §  37.  85  For  their  fare,  it  was 
course  in  the  quality,  and  yet  slender  in  the  quantity 
thereof.  Insomuch,  that  they  would,  in  a  manner,  make 
pottage  of  a  flint. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pottage  dish,  plate,  pot ; 
pottage-eating  adj. ;  f  pottage-ware,  materials  for 
pottage,  pot-herbs. 

c  1420  Pal/ad,  on  Unit.  vii.  57  Nowe  potage  ware  in  askes 
mynge,  and  kepe  In  oil  barelles  or  salt  tubbis  done.  1519 
Exp.  Dinners  iMisc.  Philobiblon  Soc.  (1867-8)  XIII.)  40 
Pottage  flesche  viijrf.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  17 
Remembrynge.  .the  potage  potte  with  flesshe,  the  onyons 
and  garlyke  that  they  were  wont  to  eate  in  Egypte.  1608 
ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  Dij,  If  ye  meete  him  in  your  pottage- 
dish,  yet  know  him.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.  To  Rdr.  115 
You  may  guess  Such  Pottage-Eating  stomackes. 

Hence  f  Po'ttagy  a.,  of  the  nature  of  pottage. 

1565  J.  HALLE  Hist.  Expost.  Table  76  Substances  like 
a  whyte  potagie  confection  (called  Pnls}. 

Pottager,  -anger,  -eger,  -encher,  -enger, 

obs.  forms  of  PoTTiNGER. 

t  Pottagur,  obs.  form  of  PODAGRE  «.,  gouty. 

a  1450  MYRC  Festial  271  He  was  pottagur ;  and  wyth  bat 
yse  bay  refreschet  be  gret  hete  of  his  fete,  as  oft  as  hit  was 
layde  to. 

II  Pottah.  (prta).  East  Indies,  [ad.  Hindi/a//« 
title-deed.]  A  lease,  a  deed  certifying  tenure. 

1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  101/1  My  house  is  in  Calcutta, 
in  Huzreymull's  garden..  .Have  you  got  the  potta?  1817 
IAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iii.  388  Prescribed  forms  of 
leases,  in  India  known  by  the  name  of  pottahs.  1871 
MARKBY  Elem.  Law  §  357  The  ryots  in  India  appear  to 
have  frequently  taken  pottahs  from  the  zemindars. 

Pottain,  obs.  form  of  POTIN. 

Pottance,  variant  of  POTENOE  2  (in  a  watch). 

Potted  (pp-ted), ///.  a.    [f.  POTI>.I  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Of  meat,  fish,  etc. :  Preserved  in  a  closed  pot 
or  other  vessel. 

1646  EVELYN  Diary  22  Mar.,  I  was  invited  to  excellent 
English  potted  venison.  1742  FIELDING  Jos.  Andrews  iv.  x, 
The  potted  Partridge  is  potted  Woodcock,  if  you  desire  to 
have  it  so.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  106  This  kind 
of  potted  meat  may  be  recommended.  1876  RUSKIN  Fors 
Clav.  VI.  207  Plenty  of  salted  pork,,  .potted  shrimps. 

fig.  1883  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  297  What  we  may  call  potted 
learning  in  the  form  of  popular  abridgments.  1901  C.  H. 
WELCH  m  Westm.  Gaz.  20  May  10/1  Fed  and  fattened  as  it 
flows  With  verses  scanned  and  potted  prose. 

2.  Of  a  plant :  Planted  or  grown  in  a  pot. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  xx.  176  The  potted  yew 
trees  in  the  passage.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  502/2  Every 
window  was  full  of  potted  plants. 

fig.  1866  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Intrpd.,  Poems  1890  II.  159 
Where  language  is  too  strictly  limited  by  convention ,.  we 
get  a  potted  literature,  Chinese  dwarfs  instead  of  healthy 
trees. 

Potteen,  Potteler,  var.  POTEEN,  POTELLEH. 

Potter  (pp'taj),  sb.l  [Late  OR.  pottere,  I.  POT 
sb.1  +  -ER!.] 

1.  A  maker  of  pots,  or  of  earthenware  vessels. 

/i  iioo  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  III.  49  Of  stenges  heale  on 
potteres  le^e.  1184  Calr.  Inq.  P.M.  (1006)  II.  322  [The 
manor,  .including  36?.  Bd.  rent  of  assize  of  the  burgesses  of 
Midhurst  called]  potteresgavel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22937 
(Cott.)  Als  potter  wit  pottes  dos  Quen  he  his  neu  wessel 
fordos.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ii.  9  As  vessel  of  be 
pottere  bou  sail  (?aim  breke.  1413  Pilgr.  Soivle  (Caxton 
1483)  IV.  xxxvii.  84  More  helply  is  a  Carpenter  or  a  potter 
than  an  Organer,  a  peynter  or  an  ymager.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  411/1  Pottare,  ollarius,  figitlns.  1597  MIDDLETON 
Wisdom  Solomon  xv.  7  Thou  a  potter  art,  Tempering  soft 
earth,  making  the  clay  to  bow.  1686  HORNECK  Crucif. 
jffsus  xxv.  838  A  potter,  by  the  motion  of  his  wheel,  and 
the  activity  of  his  hand,  gives  the  clay  what  form  and  shape 
he  pleases,  a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  W.  343 
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Thou  and  all  mankind  are  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter. 
1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  ii.  (1880)  22  This  wandering 
workman  was  no  other  than  Bernard  Palissy..more  gene- 
rally known  as  the  great  Potter. 

-fb.  Applied  to  a  maker  of  metal  pots  or 
vessels.  Obs.  rare. 

1443  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  82  Willelmo  Browne 
potter  pro  factura  ij  rjatenarum,  j  brasyn  morter,  ij  parva- 
rum  ollarum,  cum  xvij  libr.  eris,  xij  s.  vj  d.  1549  Contpl. 
Scot.  \.  19  Ane  pottar  vii  mak  of  ane  masse  of  mettal  diuerse 
pottis  of  defferent  fassons. 

2.  A  vendor  or  hawker  of  earthenware,  north. 
dial.     (Cf.  south  Sc.  mugger?) 

c  1500  Robin  Hoodff  Potter  xxxiv.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888) 
III.  in  'Pottys,  gret  chepe  !  '  creyed  Robyn,.  .all  that  saw 
hem  sell,  Seyde  he  had  be  no  potter  long.  1795  WORDSW. 
Guilt  ($•  Sorrow  xlvi,  Rough  potters  seemed  they,  trading 
soberly  With  panniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door. 
1708  —  Peter  Bell  I.  iii,  A  Potter,  Sir,  he  was  by  trade. 
1881  DIXON  Craven  Dales  vi.  71  [He)  used  to  boast  that  '  he 
could  .  .  wallop  a  potter,  or  preach  a  sermon  with  any  man  in 
the  country  !  ' 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (also  with  potter's),  as  potter 
craft;  potter's  asthma,  a  form  of  fibroid  phthisis 
to  which  persons  exposed  to  the  dust  of  the  pottery 
industry  are  subject  ;  also  called  potter's  bron- 
chitis,  consumption,  disease,  phthisis   (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1895)  ;  potter's  clay,  potter's  earth, 
any  plastic  clay  free  from  iron,  and  thus  suitable 
for   the    making   of  earthenware,   stoneware,    or 
porcelain  ;   potter's  field,  a  name  given  (after 
Matt,  xxvii.  7)  to  a  piece  of  ground  used  as  a 
burial  place  for  the  poor  and  for  strangers  ;  also 
fig.  ;  potter's  lathe,  a  frame  with  a  horizontal 
disk  revolvable  at  various  speeds,  on  which  the 
prepared  clay  is  moulded  into  shape  ;   potter's 
lead,   potter's   ore,   lead  ore  used   for  glazing 
pottery,  galena  :   cf.  POTTERN  ;   potter  wasp,  a 
wasp  which  builds  a  cell  or  cells  of  clay  in  a  cy- 
lindrical cavity,  as  the  American  species  Odyturus 

flavipes  and  Eumenes  fraierna  ;  potter's  wheel, 
the  horizontal  revolving  disk  of  a  potter's  lathe. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farnie  593  Sandie, 
stonie,  grauelly,  and  flinlie  ground,  as  also  such  as  con- 
sisteth  of  a  *Potters  clay  in  the  bottome.  1796  KIRWAN 
Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  180  Potters  Clay.  Colour,  generally 
greyish  white,  and  then  called  pipe  clay.  1872  ELLACOMBE 
Ch.  Bells  Devon  Pref.  4  Plaster  of  Paris  casts,  made  from 
'squeezes'  taken..  with  potter's  clay.  1864  H.  BRUCE  in 
Daily  Tel.  15  June,  The  people  being  liable,  amongst  other 
diseases,  to  one  peculiar  to  them,  called  "potter's  con- 
sumption '.  c  1450  Life  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  444  For  I 
can  nojt  of  "potter  craft.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  411/1 
"Pottarys  erthe,  argilla.  1670  PETTUS  Fodinse  Reg.  i 
Where  Clays  are  digged  (as  Fullers  earth,  Potters  earth, 
etc.)  we  call  them  Pits.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  195 
Make  any  utensil  of  fine  potters  earth.  [is*6  TINDALE 
Matt,  xxvii.  7  They  toke  counsell,  and  bought  with  them 
a  "potters  felde  to  bury  strangers  in.]  1777  J.  ADAMS  in 
Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  259,  1  took  a  walk  into  the  Potter's  Field, 
a  burying  ground  between  the  new  stone  prison  and  the 
hospital.  1906  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  in  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Nov. 
4/2  When  I  wrote  a  letter,  .you  did  not  put  it  in  the  respect. 
able  part  of  the  magazine,  but  interred  it  in  that  '  potter's 
field  ',  the  Editor's  Drawer.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Pottery,  The  'potter's  lathe  is  also  a  kind  of  wheel,  but 
simpler  and  slighter.  1670  PETTUS  Fodinx  Reg.  v.  (1706) 
21  From  the  Metals  are  produced  Letharges,.  .White-Lead, 
Read-Lead,  "Potters-Lead  and  many  other  varieties.  Hid. 
vi.  25  Potters  Lead  is  made  by  art  from  common  Lead  Oar. 
1822  CLEAVELAND  Min.  (ed.  2)  634  Galena  is  sometimes, 
.  .called  potters'  Lead  ore.  a  1728  WOODWARD  Catal.  (1729) 
213  *  Potters-ore  with  a  vein  of  white  spar  passing  through 
the  middle  of  it.  1880  New  Virginians  I.  99  The  little 
•potter-wasp  makes  a  nest  of  clay,  shaped  like  an  ancient 
pot,  which  it  fills  with  caterpillars.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Pottery,  The  *potter's  wheel  consists  principally 
in  its  nut,  which  is  a  beam  or  axis,  whose  foot  or  pivot  plays 
perpendicularly  on  a  free-stone  sole  or  bottom.  1832  G.  R. 
PORTER  Porcelain  $  Gl.  i.  5  The  earliest  authentic  records 
allude  to  the  potter's  wheel  as  to  an  implement  of  then 
high  antiquity. 

Po'tter,  sb.z    [f.  POT  v.1  (in  various  uncon- 
nected senses)  +  -ER  !.] 
1  1.  One  addicted  to  potting  ;  a  tippler. 
1632,  1663  [see  PIPER  2  2]. 

2.  One  who  pots  or  preserves  meat,  etc. 

1857  J.  DAVY  Angler  in  Lake  District  i.  10,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  let  you  have  the  receipt  of  an  experienced 
potter  of  charr. 

3.  One  who  pots  at  game  (Por  z>.l  5)  ;  a  pot-hunter. 
1884  Pall  Mall  Budget  22  Aug.  27/2  Many  a  wealthy 

'  potter  '  who  has  .  .  blazed  away  .  .  at  the  deer. 

4.  Applied  to  some  North  American  turtles  :  a.  A 
fresh-  water  clemmyoid  turtle,  Deirochelys  serrata; 
b.  The  red-bellied  terrapin,  Pseudemys  rugosa. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1890  in  WEBSTER. 
Potter,  S&.3  ;  see  under  POTTER  v. 
Potter 


v.  Also  (6  poder),  9  dial,  and 
U.  S.  putter,  [app.  freq.  (with  shortened  vowel) 
of  POTE  v.  to  thrust,  push,  poke.] 

1.  intr.  To  poke  again  and  again  ;  to  make  a 
succession  of  slight  thrusts.  Now  only  dial. 

?  1530  TINDALE  Expos.  Matt,  v.^nii.  v.  3.  16  b,  Thou  doest 
but  wilh  poderinge  [so  ed.  c  1550  ;  Wks.  1573  pottering]  in 
the  fyre,  make  the  flame  greater.  1646  Topicks  in  Laws 
of  Eng.  Ded.,  Hee  will  be  brodding  at,  and  pottering  upon 
the  ground,  every  way  with  his  Rapier  or  Dagger.  1681 
COTTON  W'ond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  64  Stooping,  with  our  sticks 
t'essay,  If  pottering  this  and  that  way,  we  could  find  How 
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deep  it  went.  1714  M.  FOTHEBGILL  in  Hearne's  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  IV.  303  tour  small  Coyns  were.. casually  found 
by  a  Shepherd,  pottering  upon  the  ground  \vlh  his  Crooke. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.E.Anglia,  Potti-r,  to  poke, pry,  rummage. 
It  seems,  .to  imply  repetition  or  continuance  of  poking.  1865 
SLEIGH  Derbysh.  Gloss.  (E.D.D.),  Poking  or  pottering  in 
the  earth. 

b.  trans.  To  poke  ;  to  move  or  stir  (anything) 
by  thrusting.  Now  dial. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  K  iv  b,  With  a  Stick  long 
enough,  one  might  potter  them  down  out  of  the  Roof.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Potter,  to  poke,  to  push  as  with  the 
end  of  a  stick.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Npo  then, 
Anne,  potter  that  fire,  or  it'll  be  dead  oot  in  a  minnit. 

2.  trans.   To   trouble,   plague,   perplex,  worry, 
bother,  dial.     Cf.  POTHER  v.  i. 

£1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  40  Neaw  wou'd  naw  sitch  o  Moonshine  traunce  Potter 
any  body's  Plucks?  1828  Craven  Ghss.  (ed.  2),  Potter,  to 
confuse.  '  Don't  potter  me  '.  1835  MRS.  GASKELL.M>rM  -V 
S.  xix,  By  th'  twenty-first,  1  reckon,  he'll  be  pottered  in  his 
brains  how  to  get  them  done  in  time.  Ibid.  xlv. 

3.  intr.  To  meddle,  interfere,  esp.  where  one  has 
no  business ;  to  tamper  (with').  Now  dial. 

1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  A  rm.  verse  1 1.  iii.  (1669)  26/2  A  Lock 
whose  Wards  have  been  troubled,  which  makes  it  harder  to 
turn  the  Key,  than  if  never  potter 'd  with.  1866  MRS. 
GASKELL  Wives  f,_  Dan.  I.  3  My  lord's  taking  a  fancy  to  go 
'pottering*  ..  which  meant  that  ..  the  earl  asked  his  own 
questions  of  his  own  tenants,  and  used  his  own  eyes  and  ears 
in  the  management  of  the  smaller  details  of  his  property. 

4.  To  occupy  oneself  in  an  ineffectual  or  trifling 
way;  to  work  or  act  in  a  feeble  or  desultory  manner ; 
to  trifle  ;  to  dabble  (in  somethingX 

1740  [see  POTTERING />/>/.  a.  ^\.  1828  Craven  Class,  (ed.  2), 
Potter,  to  do  things  ineffectually,  '  How  thou  potters '. 
1832  MANNING  in  Purcell  Life  I. 99, 1  suppose  your  husband 
is  pottering  on  in  his  old  way.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Braum 
at  Oxf.  xlvi,  David  pottered  on  at  his  bees  and  his  flowers 
till  old  Simon  returned.  1871  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  in.  (1901) 
294,  I  remember.. raving  against  the  people  who  pottered 
over  Roman  roads.  1887  Spectator  16  Apr.  535/1  Any  man 
.  .who  likes  to  'potter'  in  zoology. 

b.  To  talk  in  a  trifling  or  desultory  way. 

1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  6  Sept.,  [They]  pottered  away  about 
Persia  and  India,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

c.  trans,  with  advbs.  To  make  out  or  work  out 
by  pottering ;  to  trifle  away,  to  spend,  waste,  or 
lose  in  or  by  pottering. 

1853  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  225,  I  have  ordered 
Eastwick's  Gulistan :  for  I  believe  I  shall  potter  out  so 
much  Persian.  1883  A.  FORBES  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Nov.  664 
He  pottered  away. .his  opportunity  to  reach  Verdun.  1893 
W.  A.  SHEE  My  Contemp.  vii.  188  Uncles  and  aunts. .were 
content  to  potter  away  their  lives  at  Torquay. 

5.  intr.  a.  To  move  or  go  about  poking  or  prying 
into  things  in  an  unsystematic  way,  or  doing  slight 
and  desultory  work. 

1840  B.  HALL  Patch-Mark  (1841)  II.  vii.  122,  I  pottered 
about  in  the  environs  of  Naples.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany 
xiii.  220  He  did  not  go  pottering  about,  measuring  cornices, 
and  sticking  a  portico  from  the  Parthenon  here,  and  a  pedi- 
ment from  somewhere  else  there.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brmvn  at  Oxf.  v,  Pottering  about  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
fancying  I  should  like  to  be  a  great  scholar.  1880  Miss 
BRADDON  Jvst  as  I  ant  x,  To  potter  about  with  your  garden 
scissors  and  the  watering  can  in  the  conservatories. 

b.  To  go  about  or  walk  slowly,  idly,  or  aim- 
lessly ;  to  saunter,  dawdle,  loiter. 

1829  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  2  Apr.,  Balls  every  night. 
After  that  they  all  potter  off  to  their  Campagnes.  1835 
FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  7  Administr.  (1837)  III.  213  That 
lean,  hobbling  old  fellow,,  .pottering  about  in  an  incapacity 
for  any  thing  but  to  fall  to  and  enjoy  other  men's  meal. 
1888  Century  Mag.  Dec.  219/2  The  slowest  of  Sunday 
trains,  pottering  up  to  London. 

Hence  Po'tter  si.,  trifling  action  or  (in  Scott)  talk. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvii,  That  precision  and  easy 
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squires  call  potter,  and  which  men  call  prose '.  1897  Chicago 
Advance  10  June  769/1  These  are  little  things  any  way,  a 
mere  potter  about  externals. 

f  Potter-carrier.   Vulgar  or  provincial  var.  of 

POTHECAKT  :  cf.  POT- CARRIER. 

1764  FOOTE  Mayor  o/G.  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  161  Master  Lint, 
the  potter-carrier. 

Potterer  (pp-tarei).  [f.  POTTER  v.  +  -ER  '.] 
One  who  potters;  one  who  works  at  things  in 
a  feeble,  unsystematic,  or  ineffectual  way;  one 
who  potters  about :  see  the  verb. 

1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  105  A  mere  wayward  potterer, 
picking  up  curiosities  by  the  way  for  his  own  private  indivi- 
dual museum.     1867  —  Hist.  Scot.  I.  xi.  404  That  Robert- 
son did  not  throw  himself  into  our  early  history,  but  le 
to  a  body  of  dreary  potterers,  is  the  more  to  be  regrettei 
1883  A.  FORBES  in  Forln,Rtv.  i  Nov.  664  He  was  not  fre 
from  the  imputation  of  being  a  potterer. 

Pottering  (pp'tarirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  1 
-ING  l.]     The  action  of  the  verb  POTTER  ;  feeble, 
unsystematic,   or  desultory  working;    sauntering 
about,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

?  1530  [see  POTTER  v.  i).    1844  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (18 
1. 140  After  my  usual  pottering  about  in  the  midland  countie 


and  drives.. pottering*  about  wnn  renn  in  in  "•-"-". "' 
expeditions.  1893  E.  G.  DUFF  Early  Printfd  Bks.  195  Mer' 
antiquarian  pottering  or  aimless  waste  of  time. 
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Po-ttering,  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  That  potters  :  see  the  verb. 

1816  Scon  frnl.  13  June,  A  big  ..  trifle-headed,  old 
pottering  minister, .  .came  to  annoy  me  about  a  claim  [etc.). 
1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  72  A  plodding,  potlcring  mind, 
far  more  expcrl  in  tinkering  holes,  than  in  forging  and  con- 
quieting  new  instruments.  1865  Miss  BRADDON  Only 
a  Clod  xl,  When  I  am  a  pottering  old  fellow  of  seventy,  I 
shall  have  a  great  fortune  and  a  handsome  wife. 

2.  Involving  or  characterized  by  pottering,     a. 
Of  work,  etc. :    Done  in  a  feeble,  unsystematic, 
or  ineffectual  way ;  hence,  trifling,  slight,  paltry. 

1740  J.  CI.AKKK  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  28  What  miserable 
poltering  Work  do  the  poor  Boys  make  of  it.  1837  WHIT- 
TOCK,  etc.  Bk.  7V<Kfor(i842)  383  Although  a  small  pottering 
business  might  be  commenced  with  a  much  less  sum.  1861 
S.MM.KS  Engineers  I.  52  Only  a  few  pottering  improvements 
\su  made. 

b.  Of  movement :  Slow,  loitering ;  aimless, 
unsteady. 

iSat  CLARE  yill.  Minstr.  II.  193  With  ling'ring,  pott 'ring 
pace, . .  Thou,  like  an  old  man,  biud'st  Ihe  world  adieu.  1877 
Miss  BKOUGHTON  Nancy  II.  76  The  long  pottering  stroll 
that  Roger  and  1  had  taken  one  evening. 

Hence  Po  tteringly  adv. 

1893  G.  MEREDITH  in  fall  Mall  Mag.  II.  194  Under  one 
aspect  we  appear  potteringly  European ;  under  another, 
drunk  of  the  K.ist. 

tPo'ttern,  a.  Obs.rare.  [f.  POTTER  sb\,  app. 
after  leathern,  etc.]  Ofor  pertaining  to  potters : 
with  quots.  cf.  potter's  lea,/,  ore,  POTTEK  s6.l  5. 

1661  BOYLE  Unsuccessful^  Experitn.  i.  Wks.  1772  I.  323 
An  ore,  which  for  ils  aplness  lo  vilrify,  and  serve  ihe  potters 
lo  glaze  iheir  earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pollern-ore. 
a  1718  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  I.  i.  188  A 
Spar,  .lhal  is  shaltery,  and  breaks  in  Squares,  exactly  like 
the  finest  Potlern-Lead-Ore. 

Pottery  (pftsri).  [In  ijth  c.  a.  F.  poterie 
(i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  potier  POTTER  s/>.1 :  cf. 
med.L.  potariiis  potter,  potaria  pottery.  In  later 
use  sometimes  referred  directly  to  pot :  cf.  crockery. 

1086  Domesday  Bk.  I.  156/1  (Bladon,  Oxon.),  Ibi  .ii. 
molini  de  .xiiit.  solidis .  et  .cxxv.  anguillis .  et  de  ollaria 
[potaria  interlined]  .x.  solidi.) 

1.  A  potter's  workshop  or  factory ;  a  pot-factory. 

i  1483  C'.vx  TUN  Dialogues  7/13  Pottes  of  erthe,  Cannes  of 
erlhe  For  to  go  the  watre;  Thise  things  shall  ye  fynde  In 
Ihe  pollerye  [F.  en  le  potterye\  1780  HOWARD  Prisons 
Eng.  156  A  prison  which  had  been  a  pottery.  1867  SMILES 
Huguenots  Eng.  vi.  (1880)  105  Two  potters  from  Antwerp. . 
started  a  pottery,  though  in  a  very  humble  way. 

b.  In  //.,  the  Potteries,  a  district  in  N.  Stafford- 
shire, including  Hanley  and  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  English  pottery  industry. 

1835  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  485  The  district  called 
1  Ihe  Polleries  ',  is  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  the 
hundred  of  Norlh  Pyrehill  and  county  of  Stafford,  com- 
prehending an  area  of  about  eight  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1009  A  population  of  60,000  operatives 
now  derives  a  comfortable  subsistence  within  a  oistricl.. 
which  contains  150  kilns,  and  is  significantly  called  the 
Polleries. 

2.  The  potter's  art,  ceramics ;   the  manufacture 
of  earthen  vessels. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyc  I.,  Pottery,  Ihe  art  of  making  earthen 
pots  and  vessels ;  or,  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware.  1873 
YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  135  The  Arabs  were  perfect 
masters  of  the  arl  of  pollery.  1891  NISBET  Insanity  of 
Genius  236  Pollery,  when  he  [Wedgwood]  took  il  up,  was 
a  rude  and  barbarous  manufacture ;  he  raised  il  lo  Ihe 
dignily  of  an  art. 

3.  The  products  of  the  potter's  art  collectively ; 
pottery-ware,  earthenware. 

1785  J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland Navig.  21  Norwich  goods, 
groceries,  polleries,  and  olher  merchandise.  1835  J.  NICHOL- 
SON Operat.  Mechanic  484  The  drab  pottery  is  useful  for 
articles  which  require  strenglh  to  be  united  lo  ornamenl,  as 
flower-pols,  waler-jugs,  &c.  1851  D.  WILSON  Prch.  Ann. 
(1863)  I.  it.  vii.  481  Primitive  sepulchral  pottery.  1863  LYELL 
Anti'f.  Man  ii.  10  The  pottery  found  associated  wilh 
weapons  of  bronze  is  of  a  more  ornamental  and  tasteful 
style  than  any  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  stone.  1888 
luiss  BR ADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  The  shallow  milk-pans 
weie  of  Doullon  poltery. 

4.  atlrili.  and  Comb.,  a&pottery  kiln,  manufacture, 
market,  trade,  ware;    pottery  bark,  see  quot. ; 
pottery-bark  tree,  -  pottery  tree ;  pottery  coal, 
Staffordshire  coal ;  so  pottery  coalfield ;  pottery 
gauge,  sec  quot.;  pottery  mould,  a  'brick'  of 
soft  stone  mixed  with  pipeclay,  used  for  whitening 
hearths,  etc. ;  a  hearthstone  ;  pottery  tissue,  see 
quot. ;  pottery  tree,  one  of  various  trees  of  the 
genus  Licania,  the  bark  of  which  is  pottery  bark. 

1866  Treas.  Hot.  670/2  Several  undetermined  species  of 
this  genus  [Licania]  afford  the  *Pottery  bark,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  for  mixing 
with  the  clay  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery-ware, 
in  order  lo  enable  Ihe  vessels  to  withstand  the  action  of  fire. 
1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  ,y  Coal-mining  58  *Pollery  coals 
•'tnd  ironslone  measures ..  with  8  1013  seams  of  coal  of  above 
Iwo  feet  thick.. and  10  to  12  measures  of  ironstone.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Ce,'t.  (1855)  435  The  Coal-fields  of  England  and 
Wales..  .3,  North  StaiToulshire  sometimes  called  the*Poltery 
coal  field.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Metli.,  'Pottery-gaff,  a 
shaper  or  templet  for  the  inside  of  a  vessel  on  the  wheel. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  821  The  apparatus  then  resembles 
certain  *pottery  kilns.  1862  H.  SPENCER  I'irst  Priiic.  n. 
W.  §  in  (1875)  318  Witness.. the  absorption  by  Stafford- 
shire of  the  "poltery-manufacturc.  1853  HICKIK  lr.  Aristoph. 
(1872)  II.  416  In  the  'pottery-market  and  the  vegetable- 
market  alike.  1876  '  OUIDA  '  Winter  City  iii,  What  pleasant 
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lives  these  "potlery  painters  of  the  early  days  must  have    ] 
led.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  MrcA.,  'I'ottery-tissue,  a  kind  of    , 
tissue-paper  used  to  receive  impressions  of  engravings  for 
transference  la  biscuit.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  679/2  s.  v.  Licania, 
The  Indians  call  these  Irees  Caraipe,  but  botanists  have 
adopled  that  name  for  a  genus  of  TernstrSmiacem,  owing 
to  the  "Potlery  Iree  having  al  one  lime  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  lhat  order.     1847-78  HALLIWELL,  'Pottery-ware, 
earthenware.    West.    1866  Poltery-ware  [set  pottcry-tark\ 

t  Po'ttical,  a.  humorous  nonce-iud.  [f.  POT  s6J-, 
ntlet  foeticat.]  Full  of,  or  inspired  by,  liquor. 

1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  37  Poels :  whose 
potticall  poeticall  (I  should  say)  heades,  I  would  wyshe.. 
might.. be  gorgiously  garnished  wilh  fayre  greene  Barley, 
in  token  of  Iheir  good  affection  lo  our  Englishe  Mall.  1580 
R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)9  An  plde  sookcr,  that  caries  such 
Potlicall  verses  of  the  State  of  Flanders,  in  a  linnen  bag. 

Potting  (p?'tin),  vol.  s&.i    [f.  POT  0.1  + -ING'.] 

1.  Drinking  (of  ale,  beer,  or  the  like)  ;  tippling. 
arch,  (chiefly  with  allusion  to  Shakspere's  use). 

1594  LYLY  Moth.  Bomb.  in.  ii,  What  Risio,  how  spedst 
thou  after  thy  polling?  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  79,  I 
learn'd  il  in  England  ;  where  indeed  ihey  are  mosl  potent 
in  Polling.  1719  D'URFKY  Pills  V.  66  Potting  and  sotling 
..Will  make  a  good  Soldier  miscarry.  1864  HEMYNG  fton 
School  Days  vni.  95  Bird's-eye's  palrons  would. .sil  in  his 
collage  and  smoke  and  drink  beer,  for  ihey  were  '  polcnl  al 
polling '. 

2.  The  making  of  pottery  or  earthenware. 

1743  ff.  "Jersey  Archives  XII.  158  This  is  exceedingly  ] 
good  for  potting  or  any  sort  of  Cast  ware.  1877  R.  BINNS 
(title)  A  Cenlury  of  Polling  in  ihe  Cily  of  Worcesler,  being 
ihe  Hislory  of  ihe  Royal  Porcelain  Works  from  1751  lo 
1851.  1894  Westm.  Caz.  7  May  3/1  Potting  is  one  of  the 
oldest  industries  in  the  world. 

3.  The  preserving  of  butter,  meat,  fish,  etc.  in 
pots  or  other  vessels. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  il.  vi.  (1668)  147  Touching 
the  powdering  up,  or  polling  of  Butter.  1755  FARRINGTON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  211  The  cure  and  potting  of  charrs 
well.  1876  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  V  I.  254  Catching  and  potting 
of  salmon  on  the  Columbia  River.  1891  Auckland  Star 
i  Oct.  4/2  Butler. .  .Already  ihe  low  price  has  caused  many 
farmers  to  commence  potting  down. 

b.  Sugar  Manuf.     (See  POT  v.1  2  b.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1203  The  act  of  transferring  the 
crude  concrete  sugar  from  the  crystallisers  into  these  ^nogs- 
heads,  is  called  potting.  1887  N.  D.  DAVIS  Cavaliers  <v 
Roitndh.  Barbados  90  From  the  last  copper  the  clarified 
liquor  was  run  off  into  a  cistern  to  '  cool ',  or  become  milk- 
warm,  when  the  operalion  of '  potting  '  began. 

4.  Planting  in,  or  transplanting  into,  a  pot. 

1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  83  The  success  of  cultivation,  .is 
invariably  connected  with  a  correct  arrangement  and  pro- 
portion of  Ihe  soil,  &c.,  in  polling. 

6.  Crab-potting,  the  catching  of  crabs  in  pots  : 
cf.  POT  j*.l  5b,  crab-pot  (CRAB  sl>.1  ii). 

1891  Pall  MallC.  17  Aug.  3/1  We  may  meel  a  fisherman 
returning  from  crab  potting.  1901  CuTCUrrE  HYSF.  in 
Windsor  Mag.  July  (.title)  The  Gentle  Art  of  Crab-Potttng. 

6.  Shooting  ;  taking  of  pot-shots  :  see  POT  v.\  5. 
colloq.  or  slang. 

1884  St.  James'  Gaz.  5  Dec.  4/1  The  polling  of  Arabs 
righlly  struggling  to  be  free  continues  merrily  at  Suakiin. 
1902  Words  Eye-witness  43  It  is  commonly  well  on  into  Ihe 
morning  before  Ihe  '  polling '  swells  into  ihe  raltle  and  roll    , 
which  tells  thai  men  are  hard  at  it  '  with  their  coats  off'. 

7.  attrib.    and    Comb.,   as   (in  sense    3)  potting 
industry,  trade;   (?in  sense  3)  polling-dish;   (in   j 
sense  4)  potting- house,  -shed;   potting-cask,  in  | 
Sugar  Manuf  (see  POT  w.l  2  b)  ;  potting-pot,  a 
pot  such  as  is  used  for  potting  meat ;  potting- 
stiok,  a  flat  stick  used  to  press  down  the  soil  about 
the  root  of  a  plant  in  a  pot. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1204  [The  syrup]  is  then  transferred 
.. into  conical  moulds.. their  capacity.. is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  smallest  "polling-casks.  1569  Wills  4  Inv. 
If.  C.  (Surlees)  I.  302  In  Ihe  Hall..xix""  peace  of  puder, 
fyue  saucers,  ihree  "pottyndysshes  xij«.  i8»s  CROMWELL 
Hist.  Colchester 352  A  Seed-shop,  "Polling-house,  &c.  1901 
Scotsman  i  Apr.  7/2  The  dangerous  processes  in  use  in  Ihe 
"polling  industry.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  (1767)  230 
When  it  is  beal  lo  a  pasle,  put  it  into  your  "potting-pot. 
1897  Garden  2  Jan.  9/3  They  place  the  new  compost  aboul 
them,  and  make  it  firm  by  ramming  with  the  "potting  stick. 

Potting,  vol.  sb? :  see  POT  v? 

tPo'ttingar  (-gai).  Sc.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6 
potingar,  -e,  pottingar,  6  potingair,  pothin- 
gar ;  erron.  7  pottinger,  8  potinger.  [Corrupted 
from  *poticar,  POTHECAR,  Sc.  form  of  POTHECARY. 
Cf.  the  parallel  POTTINOARY,  where  the  intermediate 
forms  are  better  seen.  In  the  later  spelling  con- 
founded with  POTTINGER.]  -  next,  i. 

1474  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  24  Potingare  [see 
POTTINGARY  2  b].  1480  Ibid.  129  Item,  to  Siene  poitingar^. . 
vij  //'.  xv  j.  1533  Ibid.  VI.  88  To  Francis  Aikman,  potingair, 
for  sindric  droggis.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II. 
196  He  wes  ane  potingar  richl  fyne,  And  had  gril  prattik  of 
I  all  medicyne.  11567  DARNLEY  '  Quhair  Luve  is  kendit 
Confortles  '  14  (Bann.  MS.)  For  harmes  of  body,  handis  and 
held,  The  pollingaris  will  purge  the  panis.  a  1585  POLWART 
Flyling  w.  Montgomerie  254  Passe  lo  the  pothingars 
againe  ;  Some  recipies  does  yet  remaine.  1715  PtNNECUlK 
Truth's  Trav.  in  Descr.  Tuveddale,  etc.  96  The  Candle- 
makers  came  and  Flail,  The  Potingers  were  very  Crouse. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  Hf.  1'crth  vii  Pardon  me ',  said  he,  '  I  am 
but  a  poor  potlingar.  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  bred  in 
Paris,  and  learned  my  humanities  and  my  cursus  ntedendi '. 

t  Po'ttingary.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  5  poti- 
gary,  6  potegarie.  0.  5  potyngary,  5-6 
pot(t)ingary,  6  pottingarie,  -gry,  potinchary. 
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[Corrupted  from  poticary,  earlier  form  of  POTHE- 
CARY, through  the  intermediate/d/<ya^,  potigary : 
cf.  prec.,  and  nihtegale,  nightingale.) 

1.  —  APOTHECARY  i  (med.L.  apothlcariui). 
i$S*  ABP.  HAMILTON  Calech.  Tabil  (1884)  n  Potegareis 

that  sellis  corruppit  drogaris.  Ibid.  100  Pottingareis  quhilk 
takis  siluer  for  euil  &  rottin  stufe  and  droggaris.  Ibid.  103. 

2.  a.    The  art  or  practice  of  an   apothecary; 
pharmacy. 

i  1480  HENKYSOH  Sum  Pract.  Med.  16  in  Bannatyne 
Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  401  My  prettik  in  pottingary  ye  trow 
be  als  pure.  1500  Exch.  Kolls  Scot  1.  XI.  376  note,  Oure 
..servitoure  and  polingare  William  Fowlare  for  his ..  service 
..in  his  craft  and  science  of  pottingary.  1500-10  DUNHAK 
Poems  xxxiii.  29  In  pottingry  he  wrochl  grit  pyne,  He 
murdreist  mony  in  medecyne.  a  1568  For  Helth  of  Body  77 
in  Rannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  199  Thair  is  no  raseth 
cumis  of  pottingary,.  .Till  all  neidrent  richest  detray  the. 
b.  The  drugs  of  an  apothecary,  medicines. 

1474  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  23  To  a  Flcmyng 
of  Bruges  for  certane  potigariis  coft  to  the  King.  Jbid.  24 
Item  gevin  to  Stepbin  potingare.  .for  certane  materialis  and 
potingaris  deliuerit  be  him  to  the  King,  v.  Ii.  1501  Ibid. 
II.  34  Item,  to  William  Fowlar,  for  potinchary  lane  fra  him 
to  the  King,  .xxiij  Ii.  iij  s.  vjd. 

Pottinger  l  (pytindjai).  Now  dial.  Forms : 
a.  5  poteger,  pottyger,  6  potteger,  patteoher, 
6  potager,  7  pottager.  0.  5-6  potinger,  6 
potenger,  -ynger,  pot(t)anger,  pottencher,  6-7 
-enger,  7  -inger.  [orig.  polager,  a.  F.  potager,  (. 
potage  POTTAGE  ;  altered  to  pol(t}enger,  -inger  (cf. 
passager, passenger,  harbinger,f\.(;.) ;  thence  through 
poJenger,  PODDINOER,  to  poreger,  POKRINGEK,  q.  v.] 
A  vessel  of  metal,  earthenware,  or  wood,  for 
holding  soup,  broth,  or  other  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
food  ;  a  small  basin,  porringer. 

a..  [1415  HEN.  V  Mandate  in  Drake  Eboracum  (1736)  App. 
17,  24  disces  d'argent  aunciens,  nom^s  polagecrs  de  diverses 
formes.)  1466-7  Abiiigdon  Ace.  (Camden)  135,  j  poteger'. 
c  1500  in  Kipon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  377,  iiij  pottygers.  1531 
MORE  Confut.  Tindalc  Wks.  617/1  One  sponeful  of  good 
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E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  B  j  b,  Wodden  cottagers. 

0.  1494  in  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1901)  321,  iiij  platers 
iiij  potmgers  and  iiij  sawcers.  151*  Act  4  lien.  VI II,  c.  7 
§  7  Untrue. .Workmanship  of  Tin  or  Pewter.. in.  .Dishes, 


Saucers,   Pottingers,  Trenchers,   Basons,    Flaggons.      1530 


Jcwcll-ho.  ill.  34  In  a  Glasse  or  Stone  Pottinger.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  48;  A  Pottenger  is.  .a  small,  but 
patulous  vessel.  1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc.  Comfit.  IV.  126 
A  Physician  ordered  five  Pottingers  of  Blond  to  be  taken 
from  him.  1825  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Pottinger,  a  coaise 
earthen-ware  pot,  wilh  a  handle ;  porringer.  1818  Cra-MH 
Gloss,  (etl.  2),  Pottinger,  a  small  pewter  mug  or  vessel,  con- 
taining about  three  quarters  of  a  pint :  a  porringer. 

t  Pottinger  2  (p<>-tindz,3j).  06s.  exc.  Hist. 
[Corrupted  Irom  POTAGER  :  as  to  the  form  cf.  prec.] 
A  maker  of  pottage  ;  a  kind  of  cook.  App.  some- 
times confounded  with  POTTINGAR,  apothecary. 

[a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  263  Whitther  it  was 
by  ane  Italiane  posset,  or  by  French  fegges,  or  by  Ihe  potage 
of  thare  potingar,  (he  was  a  French  manp  thare  departed 
fra  this  lyef  the  Erie  of  Cassilles,  the  Erie  of  Rothose. 
(11578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  337 
Cunmg  baxteris  and  also  excellent  cuikis  and  potigeris 
\mispr.  poliseris;  MS.  I,  polingareis)  witht  confectiounis  and 
drogis  ffor  thair  desairlis.)  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxiv  (quoting 
Pitscottie),  Excellent  cooks,  and  pottingars.  1810  —  Klonast. 
xvi,  The  wafers,  flams,  and  pastry-meat  will  scarce  have 
had  the  just  degree  of  fire  which  learned  pottingen  pre- 
scribe as  fittest  for  the  body.  1866  Illustr,  Loud.  News 
22  Dec.  607/2  It  shows  that  these  herbs  were  used  for 
seasoning  by  the  potlingers  of  the  period. 

Pottle  '  (ppt'O-  Forms :  4-5  potel,  4-7  -el!, 
S  -elle,  5-7  pottel(l,  6-  pottle.  [ME.  fotel, 
a.  OF./»0fe/(i3o8  in  Godef.)  a  little  pot,  a  measure, 
f. pot  POT  rf.1  +  -el,  -LE  t.] 

I.  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids  (also  for 
corn  and  other  dry  goods,  rarely  for  butter),  equal 
to  two  quarts  or  half  a  gallon  :  now  abolished. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  xvii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  155 
Hail  be  Je  brewesters  wib  jur  galuns  Potels  and  quarters 
ouer  al  be  tonnes.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  59  Ye  Alder- 
man schal  haue ..  ij  galons  of  ale  ;  &  ye  dene  a  potel.  14 . . 
Tretyce  in  W.  of  Henley's  Husb.  (1890)  54  pe  ihirde  pane 
off  a  potell  off  bulter.  1465  Cm.  Lt.  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1  he 
wardens  shall  make  a  stryke,  halfe  slryke,  hope  &  halfe 
hope,  gallon  &  polell  &  quarte,  the  mesurs  to  be  sclyd  & 
delyuered  to  the  sellers  of  oton-meele.  1486  Naval  Ace. 
Hen.  Vll  (1896)  16  A  pottell  oyle  for  the  calkers  vp.  1571 
DIOGES  Pantom.  ill.  xii.  S  j,  To  lerne  howe  manyjjoltles  or 
gallons  is  conteyned  in  that  great  vessell.  »6o»  PLAT 
Delightes  for  Ladies  Recipe  Iii,  Take  a  pottle  of  damsons. 
1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  697  Containing  each  of  them 
tenne  pottels  or  thereabout,  foure  or  fiuc  gallon-.  i6«S  in 
Nattvrth  Househ.  Bits.  (Sunees)  229  One  polell  of  canary 
seek  t6S7  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  flying-Ins.  99  Little  hony  at 
thai  time  of  the  year  U  oidinarily  lo  bee  had ;  a  quart,  perhaps 
a  pottle,  and  this  is  a  liberal  portion.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  xxi.  326  Take  a  quarter  of  ;i  pound  of  haitshorn  and 
put  to  it  a  pottle  of  water.  1869  HAZLITT  Eng.  Prm'.  473 
Who'd  keep  a  cow,  when  he  may  have  a  pottle  of  m 

*  ^'.'"A  pot  or  vessel  containing  a  pottle,  or  of 
about  thb  capacity. 


POTTLE. 
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POT-WALLOPING. 


1698  THOKESBY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  311,  I  have.. lately 
procur'd  a  Kumaii  Pottle  from  Aldbrough,  which  is  of  the 
Red  Clay.  17..  Aitc.  Poems t  etc.  (Percy  Soc.)  180  We'll 
drink  it  out  of  the  pottle,  my  boys.  Here's  a  health  to  the 
barley-mow!  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1849)  341  Then 
the  Van  GrolLs,  of  Anthony's  Nose,  who  carried  their  liquor 
in  fair  round  little  pottles.  1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow 
24  By  his  elbow  stood  a  pottle  of  spiced  ale. 

c.  ellipt.   A   pottle    of  wine   or   other   liquor; 
hence,  drink,  liquor. 

a  1700  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1874)  II.  258  Yet,  scrambling  up,  a 
Drunkard  feels  no  pain,  But  cries  '  Sirrah,  hoy  !  t'other  pottle 
againe '.  1850  SYD.  DOBELI,  Roman  vii,  I  do  not  learn.. 
That  you  shall,  .drink  your  pottle  weaker  at  the  wake. 

2.  A  small  wicker  or  'chip*  basket,  esp.  one  of 
a  conical  form  used  for  strawberries. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  2  June  Let.  i,  She  sent  us 
a  pottle  of  fine  strawberries.  1847  C.  A.  JOHNS  Forest 
Trees  Gt.  Brit.  I.  341  The  neat-looking,  but  very  incon- 
venient, basket  for  holding  strawberries,  called  a  pottle,  is 
made  of  Beech.  1880  DISRAELI  Endyiu.  459  One  never  sees 
a  pottle  of  strawberries  now, 

3.  Name  of  a  children's  game. 

1822  SOUTH EY  Lett.(iS$6)  111.334,  '  have  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  write  verses  as  to  play  at  pottle  or  whip  a  top. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  pottle  bottle ,  draught, 
pitcher \  pottle-bellied  a.,  pot-bellied;  pottle- 
bodied  a,,  stout,  corpulent;    pottle-crowned  a, 
(of  a  hat),  having  a  crown  like  a  small  pot ;  pottle- 
deep  a.,    of  the   depth   of  a   pottle.      See   also 
POTTLE-POT. 

1777  Hone  Suoseciz's;  337  (E.D.D.)  *PottIe-bellied.  1825 
JENNINGS  Dial.  W.  Eng.  61  Pottle-bellied^  potbellied.  1842 
TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof  xvii,  He  saw  A  something- 
*pot tie-bodied  boy  That  knuckled  at  the  taw.  1392-3  Earl 
Derby's  E.rp.  (Camden)  154,  ilij  paribus  *potel  botels.  1459 
Invent,  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  488,  j.  payre  of  potell  botellys  of 
one  sorte.  a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Open.  (1677)  30  Pour  this 
clear  liquor  into  pottle-bottles  of  glass.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
ii.  iii.  56  Rodorigo..To  Desdemona  hath  to  night  Carrows'd 
Potations,  *pottle-deepe.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  I. 
124  The  life  of  a  Lord,  .consists  principally  of  his  amours, 


Rittnmyng  tpi  Another,  .brought  a  *pottel  pycher,  A  tonnel, 
and  a  hot  tell. 

Hence  Po-ttled  a.,  placed  in  a  pottle  ;  f  savour- 
ing of  the  pottle  or  wine-cup  (pbs.\ 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  23  As  polled  tales  they 
prate  aloft,  so  thende  will  proue  but  vame.  1845  ELIZA 
COOK  Old  Cries  ii,  '  Old  Cries  ', '  old  cries  ' . .  From  '  Haut- 
boys ',  pottled  in  the  sun,  To  the  loud  wish  that  cometh 
when  The  tune  of  midnight '  waits '  is  done. 

t Pottle-'.   Obs.  (Seequot.) 

1689  R.  Cox  Hist.  Irel.  i.  Expl.  Index,  Pottle  of  Land  is    I 
twelve  Acres, 

t  Pottle  3,  erron.  variant  of  BOTTLE  $b$ 
1733  FIELDING  Tom  Thumb  \\.  ix,  The  unhappy  sempstress     ] 
once,  they  say,  Her  needle  in  a  pottle,  lost,  of  hay.     1849 
JAMES  Woodman  xvii,  'And  we  are  to  set  to  find  a  needle 
in  the  pottle  of  hay ',  replied  his  companion. 

Pottle-pot  (p£/t'lp(?t).  [f.  POTTLE  +  POT  sb.^] 
A  two-quart  pot  or  tankard. 

1413  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  22,  Y  be-quethe  tho  [to]  William 
my  sone,  a  new  bras  pot.. an  a  potel  pot  of  peuwter.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  87  There  came  a  man  out  of  the  towne  : 
with  a  pinte  of  wine  in  a  pottle  pot  to  welcome  the  provost 
of  that  house  [King's  College],  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV 
11.  it.  83.  1740  BAYNARD  Health  (ed.  6)  p.  viii,  Why  should 
Men  dread  a  Cannon  Bore  Yet  boldly  'proach  a  Pottle-pot  ? 
1841  JAMES  Brigand  viii,  Truth  and  my  brains  lie  together 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  pottle-pot. 

b.  transf.  A  heavy  drinker,  a  drunkard. 

1860  SALA  in  Cornh.  Mag.  I.  580  Edward  Ward-  .although 
a  low-lived  pottlepot  at  the  best  of  times,  makes  some 
honest  remarks  concerning  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
women  in  Bridewell. 


Potto  (pp'to).  [Alleged  to  be  from  a  Guinea 
dialect  (see  quot.  1 705) ;  cf.  Ashanti  ap8's(s)o.  (See 
J.  Platt  in  N.  &  Q.  loth  ser.  IV.  286.)] 

1.  A   West  African   lemur  (Perodicticus  potto], 
commonly  called  a  *  sloth '.     Also  potto   lemur. 
b.  Calabar  potto,  a  species  of  lemur  (Arctocebtts 
talabarensis},  inhabiting  the  district  of  Old  Calabar. 

1705  tr.  Bosnians  Guinea  250  A  Creature,  by  the  Negroes 
called  Potto  \_orig.  een  beest,  'tgeen  by  de  negers  de  naem 
van  potto  draegt],  but  known  to  us  by  the  Name  of  Sluggard. 
1868  OWEN  Vertebr,  Anim.  III.  405  In  the  Potto  the  sub- 
maxillary  ducts  open  in  the  usual  position,  upon  the  free 
margin  of  the  sublingual.  1901  Q.  Rev.  July  18  That 
most  typical  West  African  creature,  the  potto  lemur.  1902 
Westm.  Gaz.  28  May  12/1  Toa  weird-looking  and  nocturnal 
creature  with  the  eyes  of  a  cat  and  the  body  of  a  tailless 
monkey  the  name  of '  Bosnian's  Potto '  has  been  given.  1906 
SIR  H.  JOHNSTON  Liberia  685  The  range  of  the  common  potto 
extends  right  across  Africa  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Uganda. 

2.  The  kinkajou.     Also /#//<?  kinkajou. 

1790  BEWICK  Quadrupeds  (1824)  446  One  of  this  species 
[Yellow  Macauco]  was  shewn  in  London  some  years  ago, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jamaica,  where  it 
is  called  the  Potto.  1834  McMuRTRiE  Cuvier's  Anim. 
Kingd.  I.  84  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  proper  place  for  the 
singular  genus  of  the  Kinkajous  or  Potto. ..From  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  and  from  some  of  the  great  Antilles, 
where  it  is  called  Potto.  1855  H.  G.  DALTON  Brit.  Guiana 
II.  456  The  Potto-kinkajou,  size  of  a  pole-cat,  a  pretty 
looking  animal,  is  occasionally  seen. 

t  Fo'ttock.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POT  j<M  +  -OCR.] 
A  small  pot. 

1694  A.  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees)  54  They  boyl  it  in 
iron  pottoks  till  all  the  humidity  be  evaporated. 


Fottock,  corruption  of  POT-HOOK. 

Pot-tree.     1.  A  tree  grown  in  a  pot. 

1905  Daily  Ckrpn,  n  Oct.  6/4  The  pot  trees  of.,  apples  are 
weighed  down  with  the  splendid  fruit. 

2.  A  name  for  the  S.  American  tree  Lecythis 
Ollaria,  from  the  shape  of  its  fruit ;  also  called 
Monkey-pot  tree. 

Fottyger,  early  variant  of  potager,  PorriNGEii1. 

t  FO'tTdent,  a.  ($b.}  Obs.  [ad.  L.  potulcnttts 
(poc-}  drinkable,  later  also  drunken,  f.  potus  a 
drinking ;  cf.  POUULENT.] 

1.  Fit  to  be  drunk  ;  potable,  drinkable. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Potulent^  any  thing  that  may  be 
drank.  1657  TOMLINSON  RenousDisp.  161  Potulent  decoc- 
tions, .are  neither  safe  nor  gratefull.  1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc. 
Compit.  vi.  179  Although  they  be  troubled  with  thirst.. yet 
they  can  bear  no  sort  of  potulent  matter.  1775  ASH,  Potu- 
lent,  .fit  to  drink. 

2.  Given  to  drink  ;  drunken. 

1656  BLOUNT    Glossogr.,    Potulent^ . .  half    drunk.     1:708 
Brit,  Apollo  No.  37.  3/1  And  Leave  this  potulent  Profession. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Potnlent,  pretty  much  in  drink.  Hence 
1755  in  JOHNSON,  1775  in  ASH,  etc. 
B.  as  so.  in//.   Drinkables. 

1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  #  Cold  Bath.  n.  315 
Their  way  of  living  in  Esculents  and  Potulents. 

So  t  Fotule-ntal  <z.,  potable,  drinkable. 

x6ao  VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  182  Vnto  such,  liquid  and 
potulentall  meats  are  not  profitable. 

Port-valiant,  a.  (sb.}  [f.  POT  j£.i  2  b  + 
VALIANT.]  Valiant  or  courageous  through  the 
influence  of  drink. 

1641  TATHAM  Distracted  State  nt.  i,  You  are  pot-valiant, 
sir,  it  seems.     1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  29  May,  Like  a 
man  who  has  drunk  himself  pot-valiant.      1845   MIALL  in 
Nonconf.  V.  181  As  pot-valiant  as  our  friend  Pistol. 
b.  as  sb.  A  pot-valiant  person. 

1903  Spectator  31  Jan.  172  The  so  called  Irish  Brigade.. 
composed,  .chiefly  of  Continental  pot-valiants. 

Hence  Pot- variance,  Pot-va'liancy,  Pot- 
va-liantry  =  POT-VALOUE  ;  Pot-va*liantly  adv., 
with  courage  induced  by  drunkenness. 

1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Shorts  $  Adv.  Scot  I.  xxxiil  (1855) 
264  Pot-valiantly,  the  militia-men  determined  to  take  the 
road.  18458.  }\JT>\>  Margaret  in.  (1881)  410  The  old  man  is 
still  mercurial ;  but  his  p^ot-valiantry  is  gone.  1876  G.  MERE- 
DITH Beauch.  Career  \.\.  8  His  bursts  of  pot -valiancy,  .are 
awful  to  his  friends.  1884  W.  E.  NORRIS  Thirlby  Hall 
xxxii,  He  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  condition  of  pot- 
valiance. 

Fo:t- valour,  [f.  as  prec.  +  VALOUR.]  Valour 
or  courage  induced  by  drink;  '  Dutch  courage  '. 

1627  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  [11.]  Ixxxiii.  77  To  see  how  Pot- 
valour  thunders  inaTauerne,  and  appoints  a  Duel),  a  1700 
DRYDEN  Ovid's  A  rt  of  Love  \.  664  Pot-valour  only  serves 
to  fright  the  fair.  1857  TKOLLOPE  Three  Clerks  ix,  Who 
remembered,  with  all  the  energy  of  pot  valor,  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  clerk. 

So  Pot-va-lorous  a.  =  POT-VALIANT. 

1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  ii,  Suppose  champagne 
flowing  ;  with  pot-valorous  speech.  1872  C.  GIBBON  For  the 
King  xv,  Hodge  was  already  pot-valorous. 

t  Pot-wa  Ifish.  Obs.  [?ad.  Gcr.pottwalljisch\ 
cf.  obs.  Du.  pots-wal-visch  *Cete*  (Kilian) ;  see 
POT-FISH,  WHALEFISH.]  =  POT-PISH. 

1694  Ace.  Sev,  Late  Voy.  Introd.  23  The  Trumpa  Whale 
or  Spouter,  may  perhaps  be  the  Physeter,  and  the  Sperma 
Ceti  Whale  the  Pot-Walfish.  1730  S.  ~Q MX.  Harwich  App. 
413  The  Parmacitty-Whale  or  Pot- Wall-fish. 

Potwaller  (p^tiw^bi).  [f.  POT  sb^  +  waller, 
agent-n.  from  WALL  v.,  OE.  iveallan  to  boil.] 

lit.  «  Pot-boiler,  the  boiler  of  a  pot :  the  term 
applied  in  some  English  boroughs,  before  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  to  a  man  qualified  for  a  par- 
liamentary vote  as  a  householder  (i.  e.  tenant  of  a 
house  or  distinct  part  of  one)  as  distinguished  from 
one  who  was  merely  a  member  or  inmate  of  a 
householder's  family ;  the  test  of  which  was  his 
having  a  separate  fire-place,  on  which  his  own  pot 
was  boiled  or  food  cooked  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

According  to  iSth  c.  statements,  the  test  was  at  times 
abused  by  persons  not  householders,  who  in  anticipation  of 
an  election  and  of  receiving  money  for  their  vote,  boiled  a 
pot  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  on  an  improvised  fireplace 
in  the  open  air  within  the  borough,  and  thus  passed  as  pot- 
wallers. 

1701   Jrnls.  Ho.  Comm.  28  May  XIII.  583  Borough  of 
Honyton  :  .  .That  the  Right  of  Election  was  agreed  to  be    : 
in  the  pot-wallers,  not  receiving  Alms.     1710  Ibid.  XVI. 
479/2  [Taunton]  At  an  Election,  40  Years  ago,  the  Potwallers 
were  refused,  and  none  but  Scot  and  Lot  Men  voted  then. 
Ibid.)  Copies  of  Returns,  .in  the  Years  1661,  79,  So,  88,  and 
1705,  were  produced;  and  it  was  proved.. that  several  of 
the  Persons,  who  signed   those   Returns,  were  Potwallers.     | 
1715  Ibid.  30  Aug.,  That   the  Right  of  Election  of  Bur-    i 
gesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Taunton,    j 
is  in  the  Inhabitants  within  the  same  Borough,  being  Pot- 
wallers,  and  not  receiving  Alms  or  Charity.     1786  Act  26    ; 
Geo.  ///,  c.   100  §  i    An    inhabitant   householder,   house- 
keeper,  and   potwaller   legally   settled.      1826   J.    SAVAGE    I 
Manual  Electors  Tannton  17  In  the  Contest  which  took    , 
place  in  1774.. it  was  agreed  that  a  Potwaller  is  a  person    | 
who  furnishes  his  own  diet,  whether  he  be  a  Housekeeper    i 
or  only  a  Lodger.     Ibid.    18  To  be  a  Potwaller,  or  Pot-    j 
boiler,  or  to  boil  a  Pot,  was  only  another  mode  of  express- 
ing  that  Thomas  Johnson,  or  any  other  Voter,  was  a  man 
so  far  independent  of  other  persons  as  to  be  visibly  able  to 
maintain  himself  and  family  by  his  own  labour  and  industry. 


1835  Roscofc  Rep.  Mimic.  Corpor.  Comm.  I.  649  (Tre- 
gouy)  Settlement  in  the  parish,  and  residence  as  a  pot- 
waller  constitute  a  Burgess.  1860  BACEHOT  Unref.  Parl. 
7  Inhabitants  of  the  said  town  [llchester]  paying  scot  and 
lot,  which  the  town  called  pot-wallers.  1895  BESANT  West- 
minster L\.  256  The  voting  qualification.. was.. the  tenant 
who  paid  scot  and  lot,  and  the  potwaller. 

b.  Of  this  term  there  have  been  various  popular 
alterations,  of  which  POT-WALLOPER  (see  next) 
has  attained  greater  notoriety  than  the  original 
official  term;  also  a.  pot-wabbler,  pot-wobbler  ; 
/3.  pot-wallader  (?mispr.  for  -'walloper'}. 

0.  1789  S.  SHAW  Tour  IV.  Eng.  337  It  appears  very  singular 
..that  the  Members  of  Parliament  [for  Taunton] should  be 
chosen   by  electors   of  so   strange  a  qualification   as  the 
following,  viz.  all  pot-wabblers,  or  those  who  dress  their  own 
victuals,  are  entitled  to  vote.    1811  Le -r.  Balatronicum^  Pot- 
wabblerS)  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament 
in  certain  uoroughs,  from  having  boiled  their  pots  therein. 
These  boroughs  are  called  pot-wabbling   boroughs.     1817 
BENT  HAM  Part.  Reform  Introd.  109  Boroughs.,  in  which 
the  right  has  the  extent  marked  by  the  word  householders, 
or  by  the  word  pot-wobblers. 

£.  1790  M.  DUNSFOKD  Hist.  Mem.  Tiverton  iv.  180,  Anno 
1603.  The  potwalladers  elected  two  burgesses  to  represent 
the  borough  of  Tiverton,  in  the  first  parliament  of  King 
James  I.  They  were  returned  by  the  portreeve. 

So  Fo't-waaiing",  also  9  pot-wabbling,  the 
boiling  of  a  pot,  the  being  a  potwaller  or  house- 
holder ;  also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1456  Col.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  291  A  sertificat  [of] 
continuall  residence  and  abydyng  and  pot  wallyng  wythyn 
any  of  the  cytteys  or  towyns.  1811  [see  b.  a  above]. 

Fotwalloper  (jv^wylapw).  Forms:  a.  8 
pot-walloner,  -iner.  /3.  8-  pot(-) walloper, 
9  -wallopper,  -wolloper.  [One  of  the  popular 
alterations  of  POTWALLER  (after  WALLOP  v.  to  boil 
with  agitation),  which  has  in  general  use  largely 
supplanted  the  original  word. 

It  is  found  first  in  De  Foe's  Tour,  ed.  1769,  as  an  altera- 
tion of  pot-walloiier^  the  form  in  the  earlier  edd.  1725-53; 
whether  as  a  misprint,  or  as  an  intended  correction  of  an 
erroneous  form,  does  not  appear.  Thence,  prob.,  in  Grose 
Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue^  1785.  From  these  works  app.  this 
form  became  generally  known,  while  other  forms  in  local 
use  disappeared.] 

1.  =-  POTWALLER. 

a.  1725  DE  FOE  TourGt.  Brit.  II.  u.  2:  This  Town  [Taun- 
ton] chooses  Two  Members  of  Parliament,  and  their  way  of 
choosing  is  by  those  whom  they  call  Pot-Walloners  [so  edd. 
174*,  1753;  cd.  1769  Pot -Wallopers],  that  is  to  say,  Every 
Inhabitant,  whether  Housekeeper  or  Lodger,  that  dresses 
their  own  Victuals,  ta  1749  UPTON  MS.  Addit.  to  Junius 
(HalUw.),  Tanodunii  in  agro  Somersetensi  vocantur  Pot- 
walliners.  1778  Eitg,  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Tannton^  The 
election  of  members  of  parliament  here  is  very  singular ; 
every  pot- wal loner,  /.  e.  that  dresses  his  own  victuals,  is 
intitled  to  vote.  1791  W.  COLLINSON  Hist.  Somerset  III. 
226  Taunton.  .has  returned  members  to  parliament  from  the 
year  1294*  23  Edw,  I.  The  right  of  choosing  these  members 
is  vested  in  the  parishioners  boiling  their  own  pot  (hence 
called  Pot-Walloners)  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough,  not  being  stated  paupers. 

p.  1769  [see  quoL  1725  in  a].  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T., 
Pot-wallopers,  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  certain  boroughs, 
by  having  boiled  a  pot  there.  1791  LUCKOMBE  Beauties 
Eng.  I.  58  Every  pot-walloper,  that  is,  he  who  dresses  his 
own  victuals,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament. 
1831  Blnckw,  Mag.  XXX.  33  The  pot-wallopers  of  West- 
minster, Southwark,  and  Preston,  are  to  vote  alongside  of 
the  ,£10  householders  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Painpfu  vi. 
(1872)  206  What  safety  will  there  be  in.,  ten  thousand 
brawling  potwallopers  f  1884  Manch.  Exam.  3  Dec.  4/7 
We  shall  become  a  nation  of  potwallopers,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  every  lodger  is  supposed  to  wallop  his  own  kettle 
as  well  as  householders. 

b.  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

1820  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  80  Do  you  take  me  for. .a  pot- 
walloper— an  ass— a  fool  ?  1905  Wesim.  Gaz.  6  Feb.  1/3 
The  term  potwalloper  was  indignantly  resented  as  a  most 
improper  and  scandalous  one,  which  should  be  withdrawn. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Aiiter.,  Pot-Walloper,  a  scullion. 
1890  Cent.  Dict.i  Pot-walloper. . .  (b)  A  cook  aboard  ship; 
a  pot-wrestler.  (Slang.)  (c)  A  scullion.  Bartlett.  190* 
FARMER  Slang*  Pot-ivallopcr..?.  (common).  A  scullion; 
a  kitchen-maid ;  and  (nautical)  a  cook,  esp.  on  board  a 
whaler:  also pot-iu rcstler. 

1J3.  Erroneously  applied  to  something  very  big 
or  clumsy.  (Cf.  POT-WALLOPING  a.  2.) 

1896  Daily  News  14  Dec.  6/1  Others  were  father's  boots 
—you  know  the  sort  of  thing— regular  potwallopers— tens 
—in  which  the  tin^  foot  is  almost  lost. 

Pot-wa-lloping,  sb.  nont-e-wd.  [f.  POT  sbl  + 
walloping:  see  WALLOP  v.]  The  boiling  of  a  pot;  in 
quot.  the  sound  produced  by  the  boiler  of  an  engine. 

1849  DE  QUINCKY  Eng.  Mail  Coach  §  i  Wks.  1862  IV. 
303  The  trumpet  that  once  announced  from  afar  the  laurelled 
mail.,  has  now  given  way  for  ever  to  the  pot -wallopings  of 
the  boiler. 

Fot-wa'lloping,  a.  [f.  as  prec.] 

1.  Boiling  a  pot :  applied  to  a  voter  who  boiled 
his  pot,  or  a  borough  in  which  the  voters  were 

potwallopers  (see  POT  WALLER). 

i-3  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1700)  I.  95  Has  he  any  close 
'he 


constituents    in  that    borough.     1893  VIZETELLY  Glances 


POT-WABB. 

Bach  I.  i.  7  Hunt  managed  to  get  elected  ..  for  the  pot- 
walloping  borough  of  Preston. 

II  2.  erroit.  for  -walloping  —  making  vigorous  but 
unwieldy  movements.  (Cf.  WALLOP  v.) 

1899  CKOCKEIT  Kit  Kennedy  161  Royal  lumbered  through 
the  shallows  like  a  great  pot-walloping  elephant. 

Pot-ware  to  Pot-  wrestler  :  see  POT  sbl  14. 

t  Po'tycaryar.  Obs.rare~l.  Extended  form  of 
folycary,  POTHECABY  :  cf.  tncdiciner,  practitioner, 
barrister,  etc.  :  see  -E«l.  (Cf.  POTTER-CARRIER.) 

1.1533  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  269,  I  was  both 
a  grost:r  and  a  potycaryar. 

Potynger,  obs.  form  of  POTTINGER. 

Pou,  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  form  of  PULL. 

fPoirant.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  a.  F.  puant 
ppl.  a.  stinking.]  A  foul  smell,  stink,  stencil. 

1600  W.  WATSUN  Dccaconton  (1602)  29  It  is  one  thing  to 
smell  of  any  corruption,  and  an  other  to  be  infected  with  a 
puKuit,  or  stinke  of  the  same. 

Pouar,  -e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  POWER. 

Pouce  (pcius,  p;7s).  [a.  F.  pousse  (dial,  and 
commerc.)  dust,  in  l-fth  c.  poulce,  a  deriv.  of  L. 
pulvis,  or  a  by-form  "pulvus,  whence  also  Pr. 
pols  dust,  F.  poussierc] 

1.  Flax-dust  :  so  called  by  workers  in  (lax-mills. 
Hence  Pou'cey,  pon-cy  a.,  affected  with  disease  of 
the  throat  or  lungs  caused  by  pouce. 

t88o  Antrim  ff  Down  Gloss.,  Pouce,  the  floating  dust  in 
rooms  where  flax  is  being  dressed.  Poucy,  asthmatic,  from 
the  effects  of  inhaling  '  pouce  '.  1884  Quiver  Mar.  299/2 
Hacklers'  disease  .  .  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  '  pouce  ',  which 
being  inhaled  causes  severe  tickling  in  the  throat.  1889 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  30  Mar.  703/2  The  name  under  which  the 
dust  is  known  among  them  is  '  pouce  ',  and  those  suffering 
from  its  effects  are  said  to  be  '  poucey  . 

2.  dial,  (spelt  also  pous(e,   powce,   pows(e, 
peawse).     Dust,  dirt,  rubbish,  refuse,  in  various 
applications.    Also  as  adj.  Rubbishy,  good-for- 
nothing.     See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Pouce,  obs.  form  of  PULSE  st.l 

t  Pou-cer,  pou-ser.  Obs.  rare.  [ME.  (?)  or 
AF.  pousere,  pousir  =  F.  poucier  thumb-stall, 
f.  pouce  thumb  +  -ier,  -IEB.  Misread  (with  «  for 
u)  by  modern  editors  as  ponsetie,  ponsir,  and 
entered  in  some  diets,  aspouncer.]  In  the  mediaeval 
church  in  England,  A  small  cap  or  thimble  of  gold 
or  silver  worn  by  a  bishop  on  his  right  thumb  after 
dipping  it  in  consecrated  oil;  a  bishop's  thumb-stall. 

See  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  (1849)  II.  vi.  167,  and  Latin 
documents  there  quoted.  Perhaps  never  used  in  English, 
exc.  by  Rock  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Pouch  (pautj),  sb.  Also  4-6  pouohe,  powche, 
5  poche,  5-8  powoh,  6-7  (8  Sc.)  poutoh,  7 
pooch,  8-  &:  pootch.  [ME.  pottche,  a.  ONF. 
poitche  (i3th  c.  in  Littre:  cf.  mod.  Norm.  dial. 
pouihet,  in  Perche  pouchon  (Godef.)),  parallel  form 
of  OF.  poche  bag,  pouch  :  see  POKE  sl>.1] 

1.  A  bag,  sack,  or  receptacle  of  small  or  moderate 
size,  used  for  various  purposes,  esp.  for  carrying 
small  articles;  a  pocket  as  a  distinct  receptacle 
worn  outside  the  dress. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  ri  A  ioly  poppere  baar  he  in 
his  pouche.  c  1410  Pallad.  an  Huso.  iv.  408  The  graynes 
ripe,..Putte  in  a  poche  [L.yJ«W/a]  of  palme,  and  with  the 


wrynge  Let  presse  hem.  t  1440  Promp.Parv.  411/1  Powche, 
marsupium.  c  1496  Scrm.  Episc.  Pucr.  (W.  de  W.)  b  ilj, 
Ther  is  no  vanyte  in  no  partye  of  the  worlde  but  we  ben 
redy  to  bye  it.  .  .  Euyll  fassnened  garracntes  &  deuyllysshe 
shoon  and  slyppers  of  frensmen,  powches  and  paynted 
gyrdels  of  spaynardes.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P6o6  A  Pouch  : 
a  great  bag,  or  satchel).  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  it  224  By 
his  Side  a  Pouch  he  wore  Replete  with  strange  Hermetick 
Powder.  1733  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  II.  234  Seven  pictures  of 
(jod  the  Father  in  form  of  a  little  old  man  in  a  blue  and  red 
coat  with  a  pouch  by  his  side.  1861  Eng:  Wont.  Dom. 
Mag.  III.  no/1  The  little  Pouches  ..  still  continue  to  be 
worn,  suspended  from  the  waistband  by  a  chain  and  hook, 
and  sometimes  by  a  cord. 

b.  spec.  A  small  bag  in  which  money  is  carried  ; 
a  purse.     Now  chiefly  arch,  or  literary. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  m.  259  Of  whiche  [gold]  to  litel 
al  in  my  pouche  is.  1483  Cath.  A  ngi.  289/1  A  Powche, 
:•/>/  A  purse.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  in.  (1570)  Ciij/2  These 
.  .dare  I  not  playnly  louche,  For  all  these  crosses  and  siluer 
in  my  pouche.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  iii.  96  Tester  ile 
haue  in  pouch  when  thou  shalt  lacKe.  1678  BUTLER  Hud. 
in.  ii.  1134  Could  Catechise  a  Money-Box,  And  prove  all 
Powches  Orthodox.  1814  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  240 
Nothing  so  melancholy  as  the  meditations  of  a  poor  devil 
without  penny  in  pouch.  1833  HT.  MAKTINEAU  Ella  of 
Gar.  i.  14  Out  comes  the  pouch,  as  sure  as  I  show  myself 
to  gather  the  rent.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xiii.  S  Know 
he  boasts  but  a  pouch  of  empty  cobwebs. 

C.  A  pocket  in  a  garment.     Chiefly  Sc. 

c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem,  (1735)9  He  had  always  a  New 
Testament  in  English  in  his  Pouch.  1686  tr.  Chardins 
Trav.  Persia  87  For  fear  of  spoiling  their  Caps  .  .  in  the  Rain, 
they  will  put  'em  in  their  Pouches,  and  go  Bare-Headed. 
1810  COMBE  Consal.  II.  (Chandos  ed.)  153  From  his  pouch 
his  sketch-book  drew.  1889  BARRIE  Windoiv  in  Thrums 
xix.  180  She  saw  'im  twa  or  three  times  put  his  hand  in  his 
pouch.  1901  Scotsman  12  Mar.  5/4  Standing  about..  '  wi' 
naething  in  his  pouches  but  his  hauns  '. 

d.  A  leathern  bag  or  case  used  by  soldiers  for 
carrying  ammunition.  Hence  transf.  a  wooden 
cartridge-box. 

>6»7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xii.  57  You  must  be 
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carefull  to  cleare  the  decks  with  . .  fire-pots,  poulches  or 
irawder.  1669  SILRMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  19  Their  Banda- 
Tiers  fill'd  with  Powder,  and  Shot  in  their  rooCMh  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  23  He  brought  a  great  Leather  Pouch 
which  held  about  a  Pound  and  half  of  Powder,  . .  and 
another  with  Shot.  1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  DCS}.  VI. 
217  A  letter,  .complaining  of  certain  pouches  lately  sent  out 
from  England  for  the  use  of  the  Portuguese  troops.  1853 
STOCQUELER  Mil.  Enfyd.,  Pouch,  a  case  of  strong  leather, 
lined  with  tin  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  tarrying  a  sol-  i 
dier's  ammunition. 

e.  A  mail-bag  (also  mail-pouch  :  see  MAIL  jo.3 
4  b),  esp.  a  smaller  bag  enclosed  in  another ;  also, 
a  letter-carrier's  bag. 

1889  Century  Mag.  XXXVIII.  606/2  At  3  o'clock 
A.M.  Ihe  European  mails  closed,  and  the  pouches  put  on 
board  the  Alter  carried  the  usual  copies  fjr  the  foreign 
circulation. 

2.  Nattl.   One  of  a  number  of  divisions  made 
by  small  bulkheads  or  partitions  in  a  ship's  hold, 
for  stowing  corn  or  other  loose  cargo. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  33  The  Ballast 
will  sometimes  shoot,  that  is  run  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  so  will  Corne  and  Salt,  if  you  make  not  Pouches  or 
Bulk-heads.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  1'omhes,  so 
the  Seamen  call  small  Bulkheads  made  in  the  Hold  of  a 
Ship,  to  stow  Corn,  Goods,  or  the  like,  that  it  do  not  shoot 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

3.  Applied  to  a  natural  receptacle  resembling 

a  bag  or  pocket,  a.  Anat.,  Zool.,  Path.  A  cavity  i 
in  an  animal  body,  like  a  bag  (usually  small,  and 
either  permanent  or  temporary) ;  a  sac,  cyst. 
spec,  f  («)  the  stomach  of  a  fish :  =  POKE  sb.l  6 
(obs);  (b)  the  distensible  gular  sac  beneath  the 
bill  in  certain  birds,  as  the  pelican  and  cormorant; 
(c)  a  dilatation  of  the  cheeks  in  certain  mammals, 
a  cheek-pouch ;  (</)  the  receptacle  in  which  mar- 
supial mammals  carry  their  undeveloped  young; 
the  marsupium. 

c  1450  Two  Cookery  Jiks.  101  Pike  boyled.  . .  Slyt  the 
pouuche,  And  kepe  the  fey  or  the  lyuer,  and  kutte  awey  the 
gall,  ifej  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  68  [The  shark] 
is  the  most  ravenous  fish  knowne  in  the  sea... In  the  puch 
of  them  hath  beene  found  halts,  cappes,  shooes,  shirts,  leggs 
and  armes  of  men.  1739  S.  SHARP  Surf,  xxxvi.  205  Ihe 
Spot  of  the  Vessel.. where  the  Disease  begins,  generally 
recedes  in  such  a  manner  from  the  Surface  of  the  Artery  by 
the  force  of  the  Blood,  .pushing  it  outwards,  as  to  form  a 
large  Pouch  or  Cyst.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  llist.  (1776)  V. 
197  This  is  a  pouch,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  tongue,  and  capable  of  holding  near  seven  quarts 
of  water.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  302  These 
pouches  are  often  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger, 
and  contain  occasionally  small  calculi.  1801  BINGLEY  A  mm. 
ISiog.  (1813)  I.  67  note.  The  face  of  this  Ape  is  shaped 
somewhat  fike  that  ofa  Dog.  The  cheeks  are  furnished  with 
pouches.  1834  M«MURTRIE  Ciwiers  Anim.  Kmgd.  399 
Isopoda.  The  females  carry  their  ova  under  the  second  and 
third  segments  of  the  body,  in  a  pouch  formed  of  approxi- 
mated scales.  1856  HUXLEY  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microscof.  Sc.  IV. 
192  The  ovum  passes. .into  the  ovicell— there  as  in  a  mar- 
supial pouch,  to  undergo  its  further  development.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  435  The  respiratory 
system  consists  of  gill-pouches  or  sacs,  seven  on  each  side 
in  the  Lampreys. 

b.  Hot.  A  bag-like  cavity,  sac,  or  cyst,  in 
a  plant;  spec,  a  seed-vessel  resembling  a  bag  or 
purse,  a  short  or  rounded  pod,  a  silicle. 

1577  B.  GOOOE  HcresbacKs  Huso.  iv.  (1586)  191  b,  It 
creepeth  low  by  the  ground, ..  with  a  seede  inclosed  in  little 
powches,  like  a  shepheardes  purse.  1776  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (1796)  III.  48  Isatis.  Pouch  deciduous.  1861 
Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  I.  9  The  silicle  or  pouch  is  a 
shorter,  broader  pod  [than  the  silique].  1862  DARWIN 
Fertil.  Orchids  ii.  69  As  soon  as  the  disc  is  drawn  out  of 
the  pouch  the  movement  of  depression  commences. 

1 4.  Name  of  some  game.  Obs. 

1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  2048  Thou  and  I  will 
play  at  poutch,  to  morrow  morning  for  a  breakfast. 

5.  [f.  POUCH  v.  4.]    A  present  of  money,  a '  tip  . 
slanq  or  colloq. 

1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  III.  iii.  25  Your  grandfather., 
pouched  me  at  Harrow,  and  it  was  the  largest  pouch  I  ever 
had. 

6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as. pouch-bell,  -lid;  formed 
into  or  having  a  pouch-like  or  baggy  shape,  zspouch 
shirt,  waist,  etc. ;  pouch-lite,  -shaped  adjs. ;  pouch- 
bone,  a  marsupial  bone  (in  marsupials  and  mono- 
tremes)  ;  pouch-gill,  (a)  the  pouch-like  gill  of  the 
Marsipobranchii  or  Cyclostomi ;  (b)  a.  fish  having 
pouch-like  gills,  as  a  lamprey ;  pouch-gilled  a., 
having  pouch-like gills.marsipobranchiate;  pouch- 
hook  (U.S.),  a  hook  on  which  a  mail-bag  is  hung  ; 
pouch-mouse,   a  rodent  having  cheek-pouches, 
a  PocKEC-mouse ;  pouch-toad,  a  toad  of  the  genus 
Nototrema,   in   which   the   eggs   are   hatched    in 
a  pouch  or  hole  in  the  back  of  the  mother.     See 
also  POUCH-MAKER,  etc. 

i8n  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  167  Cavalry  uniform,  a 
;h  belt,  and  a  sabre-tache.     1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon's 


1895  S.  S.  BUCKMAN  in  Pof.  Sfi.  Monthly  Jan.  374  The 
pouchlike  cheeks  of  a  baby.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man. 
Anim.  Kingd.  it.  Carletit.  117  "Pouch-shaped  processes. 
1898  SI.  James'  Cm.  12  Jan.  12/1  The  *pouch  shirt  is  the 
last  new  make.  1897  Daily  News  6  July  8/4  The  modified 
edition  of  the  "pouch  waist  as  adopted  by  most  of  the 
Englishwomen  who  venture  on  that  style. 


POUCHLESS. 

Pouch  JHiutf.  ,v.  [f.  POUCH  *£.;  cf.  POACH  t;.'] 

1.  trans.  To  put   into   or  enclose  in   a  pouch; 
usually,  to  put  into  one's  pocket,  to  pocket ;  also 

fig.  or  in  extended  sense,  to  take  possession  of,  to 
•'bag'. 

a  1566  R.  KDWAKUES  Damon  «,  Pilnias  (1571)  Civ,  Ch  a 
(=  IVe]  poucht  them  vp  all  ready,  they  are  sure  in  hold. 
1686  F.  SI'ENCK  tr.  Varillas'  Ho.  Medici*  12  He  had  already 
pouched  the  half  ring,  a  1774  KERGUSSON  Election  Poems 
(1845)  42  They  pouch  the  gowd,  nor  fash  the  town  For 
weights  and  scales  to  weigh  them.  i83«  HT.  MAHTINEAIT 
Klla  of  Gar.  iii.  38  He  twisted  their  necks.,  and  pouched 
them  m  his  plaid.  1840  MRS.  F.  TIIOLLOPK  Widow  Married 
ii,  A  pretty  sum  you  must  have  pouched  last  night.  1890 
Sci.  A  liter.  25  Jan.  55/3  They  letters]  have  next  to  be 
'  pouched  '. .  .The  packages  of  letters  are  thrown  dexterously 
into  the  proper  compartments. 
b.  fig.  To  '  pocket ',  put  up  with. 
1819  SCOTT  lyanhoe  xxxiii,  I  will  pouch  up  no  such  affront 
before  my  parishioners. 

2.  To  take  into  the  stomach,  to  swallow  :  said  of 
fishes  (cf.  prec.  3  a  (a)),  and  of  certain  birds ;  also, 
to  take  into  a  pouch  in  the  mouth  or  gullet. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  154  The  Pike,  .will  have  line 
enough  to  go  to  his  nold  and  powch  the  bait.  1774  Wnn  E 
in  PUt  Trans.  LXV.  267  Swifts  when  ..  shot ..  discover 
a  little  lump  of  insects  in  their  mouths,  which  they  pouch 
and  hold  under  their  tongue.  1787  BEST  A  nMefVi,  2)  13 
First  allowing  the  fish,  by  a  little  slackening  the  line  a  small 
time  to  pouch  the  bait.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount,  t,  Merc 
xxiii.  201  He  refused  to  pouch  it. 

f3.  To  swell  out  or  protrude  (the  lips)  into 
a  pouch-like  form  ;  to  purse  the  lips  ;  to  rout.  rare. 

1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  xiv.  266  If  this  make  thee 
frown,  And  pouch  thy  lips  out.  [Cf.  1680  in  pouching  vbl. 
sb.  below. J  1754  RICHARDSON  C7/a«<rW«(i8io)  V  .  x.  53  He 
pouched  his  mouth,  and  reared  himself  up  and  swelled  i  but 
answered  me  not. 

4.  [f.  prec.  I  b  or  c.]    To  supply  the  purse  or 
pocket  of ;    to  give  a  present  of  money  to ;   to 
'tip'.     (With  the  person  or  the  money  as  obj., 
or  with  double  obj.)  slang  or  colloq. 

1810  in  Dowden  Shelley  (1886)  I.  ii.  53  I  To  him  [Ed. 
Graham]  Shelley  wrote.  .April  i  [1810],  requesting  him],  .to 
pouch  those  venal  villains,  the  reviewers.  1841  W.  Conv 
Lett,  f,  Jrnls.  (1897)  5,  I  shall  not  have  to  pouch  Hawtrey 
or  my  Tutor.  1845  J-  T.  SMIIII  Bk./or  Rainy  Day  66 
Charles  Townley,  Esq.  ..pouched  me  half  a  guinea  to  pur- 
chase paper  and  chalk.  1864  HI-MYNG  Eton  School  Days 
i.  4  '  Did  your  governor  "  pouch  "  you  ?  '  asked  Purefoy,  as 
they  were  going  towards  the  Station.  1880  (see  POUCH  si.  5). 

5.  Dressmaking.  To  make  or  arrange  (a  part  of 
dress)  so  as  to  hang  loosely  in  a  pouch-like  form. 
b.  itilr.  said  of  the  dress. 

1897  Daily  Nrwsb  July  8/4  The  muslin  is  lightly  pouched 
over  the  belL  190*  Daily  Tel.  2  Aug.  3/3  The  bodice  is 
cut.. tightly  fitting  at  ihe  back  and  sides  and  below  the 
waist,  yet  pouching  over  in  the  front. 

6.  intr.  To  form  a  pouch  or  pouch-like  cavity. 
i    (See  5  b,  and  pouching  vbl.  sb.) 

Hence  (chiefly  in  sense  6)  Pou-ohing  vbl.  sb. 
(also  quasi-concr.)  and  ppl.  a. 

1680  BUSVAN  Badman  Wks.  (ed.  Virtue)  450  He  would 
!  stand  gloating,  and  hanging  down  his  head  in  a  sullen, 
pouching  manner.  1698  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  130 
The  pouching  or  bagging  out  at  both  Extreams.  1847-9 
Todifs  Cjrcl.  Anal.  IV.  791/1  Dilations  or  pouchings  can 
nowhere  be  seen.  1849-51  laid.  V.  847/1  The  great  omentum 
is  a  pouching  out  of  the  meso-gastrium.  1899  Westm.  (,a:. 
16  Feb.  3/2  The  balloon  sleeve  and  the  pouching  bodice 
were  all  too  kind  to  the  careless. 

Fondled  (pautjt),  a.     [f.  POUCH  +  -KD.J 

1.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  pouch  or  pouches. 
a.  Zool.   (a)    Having  a  gular  pouch,  as  certain 
birds;    (i)   having  cheek-pouches,  as  certain  ro- 
dents, etc. ;    (0    having  a  pouch  in  which  the 
undeveloped   young   are    carried,   marsupial,     b. 
Anat.  and  Path.   Having  or  forming  pouches, 
cavities,   or  dilatations,      c.  Dressmaking.  (See 
POUCH  v.  5.) 

1834  Cmier's  Anim.  Kingd.  I.  337  The  Pouched  Storks. . 
which  have  an  appendage  under  the  middle  of  the  throat, 
resembling  a  thick  sausage.  1849  Si.  A'at.  Hist.,  Mam- 
malia IVT  96  The  Camas  pouched  rat  is  common  in  N. 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  1863  LYELL 
Antia.  MOM  xx.  401  Peopled  exclusively  with  pouched 
quadrupeds.  1889  LUMHOLTZ  Cannibals  (1890)  252  A  pouched 
mouse.. which  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  Herbert  nver 
valley.  1897  Westm.  Gax.  8  July  3/2  Make  a  simple  pouched 
bodice  of  mauve  and  white  foulard.  1899  Altbutt  s  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  825  The  vessels  arc  generally  thin-walled, 
pouched  and  varicose. 

2.  [f.  POUCH  v.  i.]     Put  or  enclosed  in  a  pouch. 
I9os  Weslm.  Gas.  12  Dec.  3/1  Home-sick  Kaffirs. .trail 

along  in  Indian  file  with  the  pouched  wages  which  are  to 
buy  wives  and  cattle. 

3.  Comb.,  as  pouched-lipped  adj.  (cf.  POUCH  v.  3). 
i8ai  CLARE  ViU.  Minstr.  I.  137  Where  the  pouch 'd-hpp'd 

cuckoo-bud  From  its  snug  retreat  was  torn. 

t  Fen-Cher.  06s.  [f.  POUCH  si.  +  -KK  > :  cf. 
halter,  etc.]  =  POUCH-MAKEB. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  109  So  carpenters  ne  si 
card-makers  ne  powchers,..this  sacrament  mowc  treten. 

Fonchful  (pau-t/ful).  [f.  POUCH  sb.  +  -FUL,] 
As  much  as  a  pouch  will  hold. 

1715  RAMSAY  Gentle  Slufli.  in.  iv,  He  buys  some  booki.. 
And  carries  ay  a  pouchfu'  to  the  hill. 

Fon  Chless,  a.  rare.     [f.  POUCH  sb.  - 
Not  having  a  pouch ;  in  quot.,  not  marsupial. 


POUCH-MAKER. 

1888  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Sept.  687  To  be  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  the  keen  competition  of  the  pouchless 
mammals. 

t  Foirch-maker.    06s.      [f.   POUCH   sl>.  + 

MAKEE.]     A  maker  of  pouches  or  bags. 

1362  in  Cat.  Let.  Ilk.  G.  Lonti.  151  William  de  Thyndone, 
pouchemakere.  1413  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  22  Pouche- 
makers,  Hoteliers,  Capmakers.  1533  MOKE  Apol.  xxv.  Wks. 
890/1  In  London  here  Bayfelde  the  monke,  and  Teurberye 
the  powchemaker,  and  Baynam. 

t  Foirch-moutll,  a.  and  sl>.  06s.  [f.  POUCH 
sb.  +  MOUTH  sb. ;  cf.  POUCH  v .  3.]  a.  adj.  Having 
a  mouth  like  a  pouch,  i.e.  with  thick  or  protrud- 
ing lips;  in  quot.  1575  said  of  a  word  (t$.  jaw- 
breaking),  b.  sb.  A  person,  or  a  mouth,  with 
protruding  lips.  So  Foirch-mouthed  a.  =  a. 

1565  Darius  (1860)  37  Thou  pouchmouth  knaue !  Thou 
shall  strypes  haue.  c  1570  PRESTON  Catiibyses  in  Hazl. 
Dodslfy  IV.  179  Now,  goodman  pouchmouth,  I  am  a  slave 
with  you  !  'lc  1570  in  Nichols  Topographer  II.  400  A  statue 
of  a  pouchemouthed  squier.  1575  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Ik. 
(Camden)  93  When  I  first  heard  that  same  terrible  powche- 
mouthe  and.  .owtelandish  worde.  1611  COTGR.,  Morre,  a 
powch-mouth  ;  a  mouth  garded  with  great,  out-standing,  or 
slowching  lips.  1863  KIRK  Cluis.  Bold  II.  192  From  his 
Polish  mother,  Cimourga  the  '  pouch-mouthed ',  he  had 
inherited  the  large  protruding  under-jaw  which,  transmitted 
to  his  descendants,  is  still  designated  as  '  the  Austrian  lip  '. 

t  FOTTCh-penny.  Otis,  rare— '.  [f.  POUCH  v. 
+  PENNY  sb7\  One  who  pockets  every  penny ; 
an  avaricious  person. 

1629  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  321  Is  it  you  (and  be  naught)  old 
Pouch-penny  ? 

I  Pou'di-ring.    Obs.     [f.  POUCH  sb.  +  RING 
sb.]     A  ring  for  closing  a  pouch  or  purse. 

1507  Will  of  Untie  (Somerset  Ho.),  Vnum  par  de 
powcherynges  de  Argento.  1584  R.  W.  Three  Ladies  Lend. 
i.  D  iv,  Haue  you  any..Powch-ringes  or  Buskins,  to  cope 
for  new  broome  ?  a  1700  Songs  Lond.  Prentices  (Percy  Soc.) 
153  Broomes  for  old  shooes,  pouch-riugs,  bootes  and  busk* 
ings  !  Will  yee  buy  any  new  broome? 

Pouchy  (pau-t/i),  a.  [f.  POUCH  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Having  pouches  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  pouch  ;  baggy. 

1828  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  679 The  mutter- 
ings.,  have  died  away  like  so  much  croaking  in  the  pouchy 
throats  of  drought-dried  frogs.  1884  BURROUGHS  Pepacton 
217  Such  a  flaccid .  .pouchy  carcass,  I  have  never  before  seen. 

t  Pouck,  obs.  form  of  POKE  sb.*  2. 

1763  LINDO  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  238  A  weed  called 
Pouck,  represented  to  me  as  of  a  poisonous  quality  [in  S. 
Carolina]. 

Pouclesnedele  :  see  PUCKLE,  PUCK-NEEDLE. 
Poucy  :  see  POUCE  i. 
Poud,  variant  of  POOD,  Russian  weight. 
Poudagre,  variant  of  POUAGKE  06s.,  gout. 
Pouder,  -ir,  -re,  -ur,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  POWDER. 
Poudesoy,  obs.  f.  PADUASOY  :  see  also  POULT- 
HE-SOIE.    Poudre  marchant :  see  POWDER  sb. 

II  Foudrette  (p«dre-t).     [Fr.  dim.  of  poitdre 
POWDER  ;  see  -ETTE.]    A  manure  made  from  night- 
soil  dried  and  mixed  with  charcoal,  gypsum,  etc. 

1840  ].  BUEL  farmer's  Comp.  72  Poudrette  is  the  contents 
of  privies,  dried,  and  rendered,  .inodorous  and  inoffensive, 
by  chemical  processes.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  113  When  the  poudrette  is  decomposing  ..  serious 
consequences  may  certainly  result. 

t  Poudreye.  Obs.  rare.  Also  poudr-6.  [A 
derivative  of  /toaufo;,  POWDER:  cf.OF./0«</roydust.] 

13..  K.  Alls.  2180  (Bodl.  MS.)  Ne  be  sonne  ne  had  ben 
yseye  For  be  dust  &  be  poudreye  \lVeber,  poudn!]. 

Pouer(e,  obs.  forms  of  POOR,  POWER. 
Pouerd,  -ert(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  POVERTY. 
II  Fouf  (p*<f).     Also  pouff(e.     [F.  pouf;    cf. 
PUFF  s6.] 

1.  a.   A   kind  of  elaborate  female   head-dress 
fashionable  late  in  the  i8th  century,     b.  A  high 
roll  or  pad  of  hair  worn  by  women.     Also  attrib. 

1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Harrington  xiii,  [Describing  the 
mode  of  hair-dressing  c  1780]  At  the  top  of  the  mount  of  hair 
and  horsehair . . ,  there  was  sometimes  a  fly-cap,  or  a  wing-cap, 
or  a  pan/.  1893  GBORGIANA  HILL  Hist.  Eng.  Dress  II.  231 
In  1825  the  hair  was  arranged  in  high  poufs  drawn  to  the 
left  side.  1902  Westm.  Can.  2  Jan.  3/2  It  is  still  the  wreath 
of  little  green  leaves  that  is  most  popular  for  wearing  in  the 
hair.  These  are  worn  now  just  cresting  the  pouf  of  the 
hair.  1905  Ibid,  g  Mar.  8/2  It  must  mean  the  elevation  by 
pouf  and  curl  and  twist  and  twirl  of  the  coiffure. 

2.  Dressmaking.  A  part  of  a  dress  gathered  up 
in  a  projection  or  bunch. 

1869  Latest  News  3  Oct.  5  The  enormous  pouffs  from  the 
waist  behind  . .  will  be  abandoned  with  but  little  regret. 
1874  Echo  30  Dec.,  At  the  back  the  pouff  is  replaced  by  the 
skirt  being  closely  drawn  together  a  little  distance  below 
the  waist.  1884  Bazaar  19  Dec.  658/1  The  space  being 
filled  up  by  an  airy  little  pouf  of  tulle. 

3.  A  very  soft  stuffed  ottoman  or  conch. 

1884^  GirCs  Own  Paper  Feb.  211/3  A  very  usual  seat  in  a 
drawing-room  now  is  a  Moorish  or  oriental  pouf.  1894 
WILKINS  &  VIVIAN  Green  Bay  Tree  I.  130  Seating  himself 
on  a  low  pouffe  at  her  feet. 

Hence  Poufed  (pi/ft)  a.,  decorated  with  a  pouf; 
dressed,  as  hair,  in  the  form  of  a  pouf. 

1905  Daily  Ckron.  17  Apr.  8/4  This  collar  extends  just 
over  the  poufed  sleeves  and  the  fulness  of  the  square-cut 
corsage.  1906  P.  T,  O.  I.  44/1  There  is  something  to  be 
.said,  also,  against  hair  too  much  '  poufed  '  out,  hats  poised 
at  too  acute  an  angle. 

Pouff,  pouffe,  obs.  forms  of  PUFF  sb.  and  v. 
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t  Pouffe.  Otis.  rare—1,  'i  A  mattress  ;  a  bag,  or 
bunch. 

1583  I-'OXE  A.  ff  Af.  1268/1  Hee  lay  harde  vppon  a  pouffe 
of  straw  :  course  uewe  canuesse  Sheetes. 

f  Pough,  s/>.  Obs.     Forms  :    I  pohha,  poha, 
pobcha,   (pooca),   4   pow^e,   powhe,   (pouge), 
pouhj,  5-7  poghe,  6  powghe,  7  pough.     [OE.   ! 
pohha,  app.  with  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  cognate   i 
langs.,  but  from  the  OTeut.  ablaut  stem/«A(A)-, 
P"S(s)~  t°  swell  up,  blow,  whence  alsoEFris./wc/w   j 
a  boil,  TA\Aj.puchen,puggen,  \Jj.puchen,pughen, 
MDti.,MFlem.  pochcn,poghen,  Du.  (G.) pochen  to 
boast ;  also  MDu.  poghen,  Du.  pogen  to  endeavour, 
lit.  to  pant  from  exertion.    Radical  connexion  with 
POCK,  POKE  */>.!  is  uncertain.]     A  bag. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlv.  342  He  legeS  hie 
on  oyrelne  pohhan  \v.  r.  pohchan],  cggo  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Mark  vL  8  Ne  poha  [Rushu<.  pohha]  vel  posa  ne  hlaf.  — 
Luke  ix.  3  Ne  pocca  [Rushw.  pohha]  vel  posa.  1362  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  A.  vill.  178  A  powhe  [1377  B.  vn.  191  poke,  v.  r. 
pouh?]  ful  of  pardoun.  1388  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  276,  I 
wolde  ful  were  here  pouge  [?pou}e]  tanti  dulcedine  rorisl 
c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  618  J>ei  may  trussen  her  part  in  a  terre 
pow5e  !  1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xill.  xxix.  (Tollem. 
MS.),  A  fische..when  he  knoweb  bat  he  is  entrid  and  is 
within  be  fischeres  pouge.  c  1450  Douce  MS.  52  If.  27  b, 
When  me  profereth  be  pigge  opon  be  poghe.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  336/1  A  Sack,  or  Pough  of  Corn  tyed 
up.. .It  is  termed  a  Sack  when  it  contains  about  4,  5,  or  6 
Measures  of  Corn ;  a  Pough  when  it  holds  i,  2,  or  3. 
b.  A  swelling  of  the  skin. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  xxxvn.  iii.  607  The  people_..are 
subject  to  poghes  under  their  throat. . .  [Margin]  This  disease 
is  called  Broiichocelc  or  Hernia  gutturis. 

t  Pough,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  I  (/a.  pple.) 
pohhed,  4  powje,  pouhe,  pouwe,  powe,  5 
powj.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  Of  a  garment :  To 
hang  loose,  bag  out. 

cnoo  Rule  St.  Benct  (Schroer  1885)  136  (MS.  F.)  Hy 
. .  habbab  side  earmellan  and  pohhede  hosa.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  6394  pe  tailors  corue  so  moni  peces  uor  is  robe  ne 
ssolde  powge  [v.  rr.  powe,  pouwe,  pouhe,  powj,  poke]. 

Pough,  obs.  form  of  POH  int. 

Pouk,  powk  (p«k).  Now  dial.  [In  mod. 
dial,  written  also  puke ,  peauk,  peawk,  pewk,  paak, 
pahk,  poke,  pook,  puck,  most  of  which  forms 
point  to  a  ME.  *ponk(e,  OE.  *puc-;  cf.  EFris. 
pfiche,  puche,  in  same  sense;  perh.  from  OTeut. 
stem/«A(A)-, /#£•(£•)-,  ^f<£(/{1)- to  swell  up  (Franck): 
cf.  POCK,  POUGH.]  A  small  blister  or  pustule. 

i6n  COTGR.,  Ampoule,  a  small  blister,  weale,  powke.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  338  Onely  small  watry  powks. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  II.  428/1  Water  Bladders,  and 
yellow  Blisters ;  are  Powks  or  Tumors.  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Pouk,  a  pimple. 

Pouk(e,  obs.  f.  PUCK.  Poukenel,  obs.  f. 
PUCK-NEEDLE.  Poul,  obs.  f.  PAUL,  POLL. 

II  Poulaine  (p«U'-n).  Also  6  pullayne,  8 
poleine,  -eyn.  [OF.  Poulaine  Poland,  soutiers 
a  la  Poulaine  shoes  in  Polish  fashion,  crakows ; 
hence  the  pointed  beak  of  such  shoes.]  The  long 
pointed  toe  of  a  shoe,  as  worn  in  the  I4th  and 
1 5th  centuries  :  =  PIKE  .r£.l  4  a.  (Erron.  explained 
by  some  as  the  shoe  itself:  =  CRAKOW.) 

1464  Act  4  Edw.  IV,  c.  7  Nulle  persone  Cordewaner  ou 
Cobeler..face..ascunssolersgaloges  ou  husens  oveqe  ascun 
pike  ou  poleine  qe  passera  la  longuer  ou  mesure  de  deux 
poutz.  1530  PALSGR.  259/1  Pullayne,/<7«//a«*.  1720  STRYPE 
Stovfs  Sttrv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xii.  209/2  Toes  of  an  extraordinary 
Length,  and  sharp,  called  therefore  Pykes,  or  Poleyns.  1834 
PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  202  No  one  under  the  estate  of  a 
lord  was  permitted  to  wear  pikes  or  poleines  to  bis  shoes., 
exceeding  two  inches  in  length,  [erron.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Poleine,  a  sort  of  shooe  pick  a  and  turn'd  up  at  the  Toe. 
1877  BOUTELL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  469/2  The  half-boots  or 
shoes  distinguished  s&poulaines  continued  to  be  long  and 
very  sharply  pointed.] 

Foulard  (pala-id).  Also  9  poullard,  pou- 
larde.  [a.  F.  poularde,  f.  penile  a  hen  +  -arde :  see 
-ARD.]  A  young  hen  fattened  for  the  table;  a 
spayed  hen.  (Cf.  CAPON.) 

1732  FIELDING  Miser  in.  iii,  A  leash  of  pheasants,  a  leash 
of  fat  poulards.  1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  79/1  He 
bespoke  a  poulard  for  dinner.  1824  (,'OHIIK  i  i  Cottage  Economy 
§  180  They  [fowls]  are  never  good  for  anything  after  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  unless  they  be  capons  or 
poullards.  c  1865  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  343/1  He  has  made  capons 
and  poulards  of  cocks  and  hens  by  mutilation. 

Poulce,  obs.  f.  PULSE  sbj-  Pouldar,  -er,  -re, 
obs.  ff.  POWDER.  Pouldavy,  obs.  f.  POLDAVY. 

Fouldron  (p<wldran),  pauldron  (pg'ldran). 
Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  a.  5  (?)-6  polron,  (5  pol- 
rond,  6  pollaroue,  polrynge).  (3.  6  poldron, 
(-drone,  -dren,  -derue,  -drand,  pollderon),  6- 
pouldron,  (6-7  -dern,  7,  9  powldron).  -y.  6  pa- 
leron,  6, 9  pauldron,  (9  paldron).  [In  I5~i6th  c. 
polron,  pollerone,  for  *poleron,  in  Palsgr.  1530 
paleron,  app.  aphetic  forms  of  OF.  espauleron, 
espalleron,  f.  espaule,  mod.F.  fyaule  shoulder; 
subseq.  with  d  developed  between  /  and  r.  The 
rare  form  pauldron,  known  once  in  i6th  c.,  is  that 
employed  by  recent  writers  on  armour. 

Palsgrave  has  F.  espalleron  in  this  sense,  as  =  paleron ;  but 
the  ordinary  sense  of  OF.  espauleron  was  shoulder-blade, 
shoulder  of  an  animal.  Mod.F.  faleron  shoulder-blade, 
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omoplate,  is  referred  by  etymologists  to  pale  blade  of  an 
oar,  which  does  not  suit  the  sense  of  the  Eng.  word.] 

A  piece  of  armour  covering  the  shoulder;  a 
shoulder-plate. 

o.  1463  MARG.  PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  II.  190  As  for  the 
harnys  Wyks  delyveryd  it  . .  to  hym  ..  ij  payr  polronds 
[etc.],  c  1550  Clariodes  JI/S.  (Hall.),  Some  only  but  a  sure 
gepon  Over  his  polrynges  reaching  to  the  kne.  1555 
W.  WAIRKMAN  Fardle  Facions  II.  ix.  200  Their  pollerones 
are  garnished  with  golde.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895) 
IV.  139  With  both  hands  strived..to  rent  their  polrons from 
their  shoulders. 

K.  1544  in  Lett,  t,  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  XIX.  l.  465  Pollderon. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  82  The  kyng  of  England 
..brake  his  Poldron  &  him  disarmed.  1580  HOI.LVUAND 
Trcas.  fr.  Tong,  Avant  bras  tfvtt  /mrnois}lhc  polderne  of 
an  armour.  1581  STVWARU  Afar.  Discipl.  i.  44  The  pol- 
drens  with  the  Vambraces.  1590  SIR  I.  SMYTH  Disc. 
Weapons  3  Without  either  pouldrons,  vambraces,  gauntlets 
or  tasses.  1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglios  IVarrs 
Flanders  401  1  nere  he  raised  three  new  redoubts,  which 
were  by  a  popular  word  of  souldiery  called  Pouldrons. 
1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  vill.  454  Lifting  high  the  deadly 
battle-axe,  Through  pouldron  and  through  shoulder  deeply 
driven.  1840  HOR.  SMITH  O.  Cromwell  I.  283  Heavy 
cuirassiers,  with  helmets,  breast  and  back  pieces,  poldrons 
and  taslets. 

•y.  1530  PALSGR.  251/1  Paleron,  a  pece  of  harnesse,  espal- 
leron. 1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  30  Gorgets,  paul- 
drons,  vantbrasses,  tasses.  1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume 
•186  Shoulders  ..  covered  with  overlapping  plates  called 
pauldrons.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  ff  Arm.  (1874)  204  When 
the  shoulders  were  covered  by  the  reinforce-plates,  they 
were  distinguished  as  pauldrons. 

trans/.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  126  His  [the 
lobster's]  compleate  Armour.. his  tases,  vaunlbraces,  powl- 
drons,  Coushes. 

t  b.  Pouli/ron  to  pouldron :  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  in.  i.  37  Causing  them  to 
march  vp  close  pouldron    to   pouldron.     1672   T.   VENN 
Milit.  fy  Maritime  Discipl.  vii.  15  A  Rank  is  a  Row  of  men 
uncertain  in  Number  :  Pouldron  to  Pouldron. 
c.  atlrib. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordello  v.  876  [He]  flung  away  Thepaul- 
dron-rings  to  give  his  sword-arm  play. 

Hence  Pon'ldroned  a.,  armed  with  a  pouldron. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  xvii.  (Roxb.)  109/2  He 
beareth  Azure,  a  sinister  Arme  vambraced,  and  pouldroned. 

Poule,  obs.  f.  PAUL,  POLE  sb.i,  POLL. 
Pouleine,  Pouler,  obs.  ff.  PULLEN,  POLLER. 
t  Poules  foot  =  Paul's  foot :  see  PAUL  5. 
1468  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  19  Occupies  xviij  poules  feet 
of  ye  grounde. 

II  Fonlet  (p»lf).  [Fr.,  a  chicken,  PULLET,  also 
a  love-letter,  sometimes  folded  in  the  form  of 
a  wing.]  A  love-letter,  a  (neatly-folded)  note. 

1848  THACKERAY  VaJl.  Fair  xxiv,  He.. sate  down  to  pen 
&ponlet. .to  Mademoiselle  Amenaide.  1894  S.  J.  WEVMA_N 
Man  in  Black  ix,  Even  the  Commissioners,  .found  their 
doors  beset  at  dawn  with  delicate  '  poulets  ',  or  urgent,  im- 
portunate applications. 

Poulle,  -et,  -ie,  obs.  ff.  POLL,  PULLET,  PULLEY. 

t  Poulrne.  Obs.  rare~>.  [app.  shortened  form 
of  next.]  =  next. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  i6b,  The  rotting  of  the 
poulme  or  lightes. 

t  Poulmon.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  obs.  F.  pottlmon, 
mod.F.  poumon  :—i,.pulm0-nem  lung.]  The  lung. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  16  It  is  conuenient  for  al 
partes  of  the  breste  and  the  poulmon. 

Poulp,  poulpe  (p«lp).  Also  7  pulp,  7-8 
pulpe.  [a.  f.poulfe  in  same  sense :— L.  polypus 
POLYPUS.]  An  octopus,  cuttle-fish,  or  other 
cephalopod  :  =  POLYP  I  a. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  11.427  The  Pulpe  fish  or  Pourcuttell, 
maketh  at  the  very  fishooks  which  hee  searcheth  after  and 
.  .claspeth  hard  and  gripeth  round  about  with  his  clees.  1681 
GREW  Musxum  I.  v.  iv.  121  The  Preke  or  Poulps.  Polypus. 
1835-6  Tottcfs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  527/1  The  short  round-bodied 
Octopi  or  Poulps.  1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  626  The  Argonaut. 
— The  animal,  or  '  poulp  '.  .is  indeed  a  most  lovely  creature, 
despite  of  its  unattractive  form. 

Poulpy,  Poulse,  obs.  ff.  PULPY,  PULSE. 

Poult  (pffult),  sb.  Forms:  a.  5  pult(e,  7- 
poult,  (7  pi.  poulse),  9  polt.  f).  Sc.  and  dial. 
6-8  powt(e,  (6  powtt),  6-  pout  (7  poot,  pote) : 
see  also  FOOT  si.1  [ME.  contr.  f.  polet,  fan/let, 
PULLET,  a.  f.poulct  chicken,  dim.  of  poule  hen.] 
The  yonng  of  the  domestic  fowl,  a  chicken  ;  also 
of  the  turkey,  pheasant,  guinea-fowl,  and  various 
game-birds.  Also  attrib. 

a.  .11425  LanglanaTs  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  267  (MS.  U.),  I  haue 
no  penyes..pultys  to  bugge.  £1440  Promp.  Pan'.  4i6/' 
Pulte,  yonge  hen, £•«///«*//<*.  1634  A  Ithorp  MS.  in  Simpkm- 
son  Washingtons  App.  p.  xxii,  3  dozen  pheasant  poults  from 
Oxford.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Aiiim.  $  Min.  Introd., 


larded.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  291  Or  where  the 
polt,  in  open  heath,  Moves  in  an  even  line  from  death. 
1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  162  Ptarmigan  poults,  hardly 
fledged. 

8.  1502  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  155  To  ane  ina;' 
brocht  powtis  to  the  King.  1550  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  95  Item  the  blak  cok,  and  the  gray  hen  vid.  Item  the 
powttis  the  doosen  xii  d.  1575  TURBERV.  Falconne  Com- 
mend. Hawking,  When  the  Spanels  crosse  the  romie  o 
Fesants  in  the  wood,  Or  light  vpon  the  little  Poutcs.  1602 
CAREW  Cornwall^  b,  Of  wild  [birds  Cornwall  hath]  Qualle, 
Raile,  Partridge.. Powte,  &c.  1620  in  Naworth  Houscli. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  126,  7  pootes  and  2  snipes.  1633  Ihd.  309, 
3  moorefook  and  3  poles.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs 


POULT. 

(1751)  135  With  which  they  persecute  those  poor  souls  As 
.•mug  dogs  tta  pouts  and  muir-fowls.  1715  BRADLKY  ham. 
/in/.  I.V.  I'htasaHt.takine,  The  old  Cock  and  Hen 
[FtMUUltJ,  with  all  their  young  ones  or  Powls.  1784  HUKNS 
/••//(/.  /,'  7.  Kankine  xi,  As  soon's  the  clockm-time  is 
1 


•-/'•'•     •"    y-    •  •«•    A".    am   nowii  s    me  ClOCKln-lline    is 

by,  An1  the  wee  pouts   begun  to  cry.     1839  GI.EIG  Only 
daughter (1859)  33  She  was  na  comin  lo  sec-  ihe  pouts  fed. 
b.  transf.  A  child  ;  a  youth,  colloq.  or  dial. 
1739    NICOL  I'MIIIS  22  The  meikle  Trake  come  o'er  their 
Snouts,  That   laui;h  at  winsome  kissing  Pou 
WlLUAIH  .y*>vw  Tuesday  in  Cabinet,  etc.  (i 
the  unbreech'd  Poults  and  Pullets  gaze.    1852  R.  a.  OURTEES 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xliv.  242  '  He's  a  raw  poult  of  a  chap ' 
replied  Jack.      1897   W.  D.   LATTO  in    Kards  Angus  * 
Mearns  270/1  Whan  I  was  but  a  feeble  pout. 
Poult,  v.  rare.    [f.  prec.  sb.    See  also  POUT  v. 2] 
inlr.  To  catch  chickens  or  poultry. 

1657  K.  I.IGON  llaroaiioes  4  No  feare  of  losing  our  hauke, 
by  going  out  at  Cheik,  or  to  a  village  to  Poult 
II  Poult-de-soie  (pw'dwwa').  [  =  F.  poult-dc 
soie  (also  pout-de-soit),  a  recent  alteration  of  pou- 
de-soie  (1667  in  Littre';  in  OF.  poul  de  soie,  pout 
de  stye,  1389-94  in  Godef.  Compl.),  of  unknown 
origin,  which  was  used  in  Fjigland  in  the  form 
pondesoy  from  1663  to  1:1750:  see  PADUASOY. 
After  being  disused  for  a  century  (exc.  as  con- 
sciously Fr.),  it  was  re-introduced  ^1850,  in  the 
current  Fr.  spelling,  for  a  material  identical  with 
or  similar  to  the  iSthc.  paduasoy.]  A  fine  corded 
silk ;  '  a  plain  silk  of  rich  quality  in  a  soft  and 
bright  grragrtin  make '  (see  GROCRAM)  ;  now 
most  frequently  applied  to  coloured  goods. 

(1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xvii/2  Gold  ear-rings  of  a  new 
form.  Rose-coloured  pou  de  soie  slippers.  Black  lace 
gloves.]  1850  Harper's  Mag.  I.  287  Robe  of  white  poult 
de  soie.  1900  Daily  News  21  Apr.  6/5  A  blouse  made  of 
black  and  white  striped  silk  has  a  white  poult -de-soie  sailor 
collar. 

Poulter (piM'ltsj).  arch.  Forms:  4-6pulter, 
5  -ur,  6  -ar,-or,powlter,6-  poulter  (7  pulleter). 
[ad.  OF.  pouletier  (c  1 230  in  Godef. )  in  same  sense, 
I.  poulet  PULI.ET  +  -ier,  -ER  *.] 
1.  =  POULTKUER.  Obs.  exc.  as  name  of  one  of 
the  London  City  Companies. 

a  1400  in  Eiig.  Gilds  (1870)  353  No  ffysshyere  ne  no  puller 
ne  shal  bygge  ffysche  ne  pullrye  for  lo  aacn  selle,  er  bat 
vndren  be  y-ronge.  <ri43o  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
166  A  puller  that  sellithe  a  fat  swan,  For  a  goselyng  lhat 
grasithe  on  bareyn  clowris.  1548  Act  2  ,y  3  Edw.  VI 
c.  15  8  i  Bruers  Bakers  Poulters  Cookes.  1573  TUSSER 
Huso.  (1878)  56  To  rere  vp  much  pultrie,  and  want  the 
barne  doore,  Is  naught  for  the  puller  and  woorse  for  the 
poore  1622  PEACHAM  Comtl.  Gent.  i.  (1634)  5  Nicholas 
the  fifth  was  sonne  of  a  Poulter,  Sixtus  the  fift,  of  a  Hoe- 
heard.  1633  [see  POULTERER  b].  1884  Rrp.  l.onti.  Livery 
Couif.  III.  688  The  Poulters'  Company  existed  by  pr<T. 
scription  as  early  as  1345.  It  was,  however,  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  the  iglh  year  of  Henry  VII.  on 
«3rd  rebruary  1504. 

t  b.  J'oulter's  measure,  a  fanciful  name  for  n 
metre  consisting  of  lines  of  12  and  14  syllables  alter- 
nately (corresponding  to  the  modern  'short  metre') : 
see  quots.  Obs. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Instruct,  making  Verse  in  Steele  Gl.,  etc. 
(Arb.)  39  The  commonest  sort  of  verse  which  we  vse  now 
adayes  (viz.  ihe  long  verse  of  twelue  and  fourtene  sillables) 
1  know  not  certainly  howe  to  name  it,  vnlesse  I  should  say 
thai  u  doih  consisl  of  Poulters  measure,  which  giueth  xii. 
for  one  dozen  and  xiiij.  for  another.  1586  W.  WEBBE  E,,g. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  62  When  one  staffe  contameth  but  two  verses 
or  (if  they  bee  deuided)  foure  :  the  first  or  the  first  couple 
naumg  twelue  sillables,  the  other  fourteene,  which  versifyers 
•  all  lowllers  measure,  because  so  Ihey  lall[i]e  iheir  wares 
by  dozens.  1838  GUEST  Eng.  Rhythms  II.  233. 
1 2.  An  officer  of  the  royal  or  other  household, 
or  of  a  monastery,  etc.  who  attended  to  the  pur- 
chase of  poultry  and  other  provisions.  Obs. 
.1450  Bk.  Curtasye  581  in  Bateet  Bt.  318  The  clerke  to 
Ier  and  puller  is,  lo  baker  and  butler  bothe  y-wys  Gyflys 
«l.uer.  a  1483  Liter  Niger  Edio.  IV(V.  R.  O.,  Exch.  T  R 

c.  Ilk.  230),  Anothre  of  these  gromys  ys  callyd ..  grome' 

Mum-on,   another   grome   puller.      1512    Katlantt  Papers 

laindui)  84  Item,  to  appouynt  iiij  pullers  to  seme  for  the 

-aid  Persons  of  all  maner  pultry.    KSoi  F.  TATE  tr.  Househ. 

W*.  k,iw.  II  §  5,  A  serjant  pulleter.  .shal.  .take  thadvise 

"o  court**01"  k'"gCS  '          IetC-J  What  he  shal  brinSc 

3.  Comb.,  as  poulter-man,  -pannier. 

J4M-5  Durham  Ace.  tf<rfft(Surtees)62o,  i  par.  de  Fuller. 


an 

Hence    Fou-lteress,    a    woman   who    deals    in 
poultry,  a  female  poulterer. 

>7>3  l-oiui.  Gaz.  No.  6194/10  Elizabelh  Smilh,  .  .  Poulteress. 
poulterer  (po-i-ltarai).      Also  6  pulterer,   7 
terer,  poultrer.    [Extended  form  of  POULTER, 
.  formed  on  poultery,  POULTRY  :  see  -ER  >  3.] 
One  whose  business  is  the  sale  of  poultry  (and 
ally  hares  and  other  game)  ;   a  dealer  in  poultry. 
HJOOt.  1534  doubtful,  fuller  man  occurs  on  same  page.) 
U""'SW"'-  Rtt-  ^ 


pu         r  U/""'"-      tt-  "<'88o)26The 

rers  nor  other  freemen  of  the  Towne.)    ,638  PENKETH- 

wmend  ^     h  i!-b'  LC1  B"tchers-  Poultrers,  t-ishmongers 
I«I  /  ,'  j  r      VWne   Trade   '"    what    he  can  defc"d- 
oJ-,1  H-  i.        •  1°-,  '955/4  Apprentice  to  Mr.  Bayly,  his 
PiM,,  Iighnesss  Poherer..in  the  Pall-Mail.      ,789  MRS. 
aSsTr,?-  f'T"   U'.27    Poult«^   "»"S^P   their 
S"  ?8,S  nC  Ieaihcrs,-     '"M-8  HAWTHORNE  E,,g.  Note- 
'879)  Hi  365  An  abundance  of  game  at  the  poullerers. 


1199 

b.  Applied  to  the  livery  company  of  Ponlters. 
1755  STRYPE  Stmu's  Surv.  II.  v.  xiii.  303/2  The  Company 
of  Poullerers  [ed.  1633,  p.  632  PoullcrsJ  were  incorporaled 
in  the  ,oth  Year  of  Henry  the  Sevenlh. 
Poult  foot,  obs.  form  of  PoLT-FOOT. 
Poultice    (ptfu-ltis),    it.      Forms:    a.   //     6 
pultea,  7  poults ;    0.  sing.  6  pultes,  6-7  -ease 
6-8  (9  dial.)  pultia,  pultaa,  7  pulta8a(e,  -iae,  -iaa,' 
-us,  7-8  (9  dial.)  pultesa,  -ice,  8  pultoss ;  7. 
6  poultesse,  7  poultes,  -ess,  -us,  poltis,  powl- 
tice,  7-8  poultis,  -ise,  8  -ins,  poltioe,  7-  poul- 
tioe.     [Ultimately  from  L.  fu/s,  puil-em  thick 
pap,   pottage,  pulse  ( =  Gr.  loArot),  whence   It. 
(olta  pap  tfpttlla,  Florio) ;  F.  /«//,.  a  poultice, 
in  Cotgr.,  is  unsupported.    The  earliest  form  pultes 
was  app.  the  L.  pi.  pulles  (in  med.L.  =  pap),  soon 
popularly  taken  as  a  sing.,  pern,  from  its  collective 
sense.     Other  forms  simulate  Fr.   suffixes  -asst 
-essf,  -ice, 

The  form  in  full-  continued  in  general  use  till  after  1750, 
and  is  still  dialeclal.  It  is  difficull  to  account  for  the  spelling. 
ff*it-.  which  is  found  before  16co;  the  mod.  pronunciation 
is  indicated  in  1645  byfotlis.} 

A  soft  mass  of  some  substance  (as  bread,  meal, 
bran,  linseed,  various  herbs,  etc.),  usually  made 
with  boiling  water,  and  spread  upon  muslin,  linen, 
or  other  material,  applied  to  the  skin  to  supply 
moisture  or  warmth,  as  an  emollient  fcr  a  sore  or 
inflamed  part,  or  as  a  counter-irritant  (e.g.  a 
mustard-poultice) ;  a  cataplasm. 
»•  '54V3  A?  34  *  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  8  To  practyse  use 
4  mynislre  in  and  to  any  outwarde  sore,,  .any  herbe  or 
heroes  oynlememes  bathes  pultes  and  emplasters.  1639 
1 .  DE  ORAV  Compl.  ilorsem.  104  The  poults  of  mallowes, 
oic.  must  be  every  night  applyed. 

ft.    1544   PHAER  Kegim.  Lyfe  (1345)  64  b,  Ye  must  laye 
vppon  the  payne  a  pultes  made  of  herbes,  and  floures     ic6a 
liULLEVN  Bulwark,  Bk.  Simfles  23  b,  Good  lo  be  put  into 
glislers..and  in  pultases.     1563  T.  GALE  Aniid.  n.  72  A 
Cataplasme  or  Pullis.   1610  A!ARKHAM  Jtfasterf.  n.  cxiii  408 
«?uS',.t  he-soareplace.. with  this  Pultus.    1616  BACON  ^>Av< 
\,    L.  Pultass  'elaxeth  the  Pores.  1633  JOHNSON  C.eranVs 
Herbal  i.  x.v.  28  Very  good  to  be  put  into  pultesses.     1657 
W.  COLES  Adam  in  haen  cxix,  It  is  used  in  Pultisses.   1684 
Ir.  lionets  Merc.  Comfit,  i.  8  Apply  a  hot  Pultess  to  the 
1  hroal.     1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  x,  Some  were 
for  emollient  Pullas's.     1719  Accomplish!  Lady's  Delirht 
(ed.  I0)  46  Pullosses  of  Bran-meal.     .756  WATSON  in  I'hil. 
Jrans.  XLIX.  905  Which  adheres  to  the  bollom  of  the 
vessel  like  pultice.     1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  65  Salt 
.  .discusses  boils,  in  form  of  a  pultis  with  raisins,  hog's  lard 
or  honey.     1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  I'al/is,  a  poultice     ' 
y.    IJ9>  SHAM.  Rom.  q  Jnt.  n.  v.  65  ,Qo.  .597)  Is  this 
he  poultesse  for  mine  aking  boanes?    1611  COTGR  ,  Pulte 
\  poultice.     i6l«  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  365 
1  he  hearb  Crowes-foot,  made  into  a  Cataplasme  or  Poulti-s. 
«43  STEER  tr.  Ejef.  Chyrnrg.  x.  44  With  a  little  Vinegar 
And  Honey  make  a  Powltice.     1645  R.   SVMONDS  Diary 
Civ.  Ir ar(C*mden-)  275  Make  a  poltis;  lay  it  on  with  led 
Hocks.     1658  A.  Fox  WiirUSurg.  t.  viii.  33  There  is  no 
need  of  such  a  Poultess.    .747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physk  (1762) 
38  A  white  bread  Poultis.   187$  H.  C.  WOOD  Therat.  (187,,) 
^5  A  hop  poultice  Ls  sometimes  made  by  simply  moisteninK 
with  hot  water  the  hops  contained  in  a  gauze  bag 
f'g.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Slrelt  Gl.  (Arb.)  77  That  Poetrie  pre- 
sume not  for  to  preache,  And  bite  mens  faults  with  Satyres 
corosmes,  Yet  pamper  vp  hir  owne  with  pullesses.     1856 
KumauJSng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Kohn)  II.  35  Wh?n 
they  have  pounded  each  other  to  a  poultice,  they  will  shake 
hands  and  be  friends  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     1001 
•"•  James   Gaz.  19  July  8/2  His  pleasing  manner  is  the 
poultice  to  the  bump  which  his  fist  has  raised. 

b.  atlrib.  and  Comb. :  poultice-boot,  poultice- 
jacket  (see  quots.);  poultice-neckerchief,  a 
name  for  the  many-folded  neckcloth  worn  c  1800 ; 
t  poultice-root  (see  quot.);  poultice-shoe  = 
poultice-boot;  poultice-wise  at/v.,  in  the  way  of 
a  poultice. 

l87S  KNIGHT  Did.  Meek.,  " 'Poultice -loot,  a  large  boot 
used  for  applying  poultices  to  horses'  legs.  1896  Allbutfs 
Syst.  filed.  I.  434  "Poultice  •  or  '  Pneumonia  jackets  '  are 
garments  made  of  a  strip  of  thin  flannel  or  flannelette. 
..Ihey  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  cotton  wool. .and  can 
easily  be  placed  over  the  poultice.  1800  Monthly  Mag. 
A.  242  I  he  dress  of  our  present  beaux,  their  "poultice  neck- 
handkerchiefs,  pantaloons,  overalls.  1788  M.  CUTLER  in 
Life,  Jrnls.  *  Corr.  (1888)  I.  409  Several  vegetables.  . . 
Aspen,  Black-poplar  "Poultice-root,  etc.  1888  G.  FLEMING 
m  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  202/1  For  applying  poultices  lo  the 
leet  lot  a  norsej,  a  "poultice  shoe  . .  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husk.  IL  xxxi.  (t668)  81 
'Pultis-wise  lay  U  lo  the  offended  member.  1756  C  LUCAS 
hss.  Waters  II.  65  It  is  applied  to  slrains  with  meal  and 
honey,  puttiswise. 

Poultice,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  apply 
a  poultice  to;  to  treat  with  a  poultice.  Hence 
Pou-ltioed ///.  a.,  Pou-lticing  vbl.  sb. 

1730  BURDON  Pocket  Farrier  (i  735)  20  The  same  Medicine 
and  Poullicmg  will  cure  it.  1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  44, 
Pultised  according  to  Ihe  Direction  of  our  old  Female 
Practitioners  ,809  Med.  %•„/.  XXI.  39  The  inflammation 
of  the  wounded  part  had  become  violent,  and  I  ordered  it 
lo  be  Poulliced  1875  H.  C  WOOD  Therap.  (.879)  586 
Brought  about  by  continuous  poulticing.  ,888  &tlry 
Mag.  XXXVI.  004  His  poulticed  ear  and  picturesque  scars. 

Poultry  (p<7 u-ltri).  Forms :  a.  4-6  pultrie 
-ye,  5-0  pultre,  -erie,  5-7  puUetrie,  -ye,  7 
pultry.  0.  6  poultrie,  -ye,  -ee,  7  poultery, 
powltry,  7-8  poultrey;  6-  poultry.  -,.  Sf. 
5-8  powtry,  7  poutry.  [ME.  pult(e}rie,  a.  OK. 


POULTRY. 

1  poulelrie  (1280  in  Godef.),  poulleterie,  f.  ,*,,„  ,  Be- 
tter POULTER:  see  -ERY  i,  and  cf.  F.  boulanverie 
Eng.  bakery,  etc.] 

tl.  The  office  of  a  '  poulter '  in  the  royal  (or 
a  nobleman's)  household  (see  POULTEB  2);  the 
superintendence  of  the  purchase  of  fowls  and  other 
provisions;  also,  the  room  in  which  such  provisions 
were  stored.  Obs. 

(1390  Earl  Derby",  Exp.  (Carnden)  15  Super  officio  pulle- 
per  manus  eiusdem  pro  lacte,  butiro  el  ouis  per  ipsum 
empus  ibidem.  1391  ttU.  220  Cum  conduclione  j  domu« 
pro  officio  pullelene.j  due.  vs.  1393  lt>id.  241  Super  officio 
poletrie.)  ,455  In  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  22'  Th'  office  of  Ihe 
Pulterie.  1541  Aft  33  Hen.  VI 11,  c.  ,2  j  14  The  serieant  of 
Ihe  pultne.  .shalbe.  .redie  with  a  cocke  in  his  hand,  a  iu8 
HALL  Chron.,  lien.  VIII  74  Office(«]  of  houshold  serulcV 
as  bwery,..  Buttery,  Spicery,  pitcher  house,  Larder  and 
Poullrie.  1601  TATE  Househ.  Ord.  Ed™.  II  ;  42  (1876)  25 
A  walrer.  .shul  take  for  his  office,  .egges  in  the  pulletrie  and 
fuel  of  the  scullerye. 

2.  f  a.  A  place  where  fowls  are  reared ;  a  ponltry- 
yard  or  poultry-farm,  t  b.  A  place  where  fowls  are 
sold  for  food  ;  a  poultry-market.  Obs. 

•««9  ?.*«*•  Magd.  Coll.  O.vf.  (1882)  16  Item,  j  bakhom.. 
,  cum  allis  pams  domibus  ibidem  pro  yetynghous  el  pullrie 
c  1440  Promp  Parv.  416/1  Pultrye,  gallinaria.  c  1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  10/30  Goo  into  the  pullrie,  Bye  pout- 
lettis.  One  poullel  &  iwo  chekens.  1530  PALSGR.  2V7/2 
Poa\t.iy,pautlaillerie.  1546  LANGLEV  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent 
111.  III.  66  b,  Pultcries  of  all  kinde  of  foules  wer  instiluled. 
«i548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 1 1  207  b,  The  Poullrees, 
Larders,  Spicereis,  and  Sellars  of  Wine  were  al  open  i«l 
HULOET  s.  v.  Pultrye,  The  fowles  fedde  in  a  Barton  or 
poultry  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  103/30  Poultrie,  auiari,,,,,. 
o.  Hence,  Name  of  a  street  at  the  east  end  of 
Cheapside  in  London,  where  there  was  formerly 
a  poultry-market. 

*43J~5°  in  Calr.  Proc.  Clianc.  Q.  Eliz.  !.  Pref  40  Oon 
Richard  Crcwe  and  Nicholas  Vicarye  sergeaunts  toke  at 
divers  tymes  out  of  the  said  Saintuary.. and  brought  theym 
to  the  Counter  in  Ihe  Poullre  of  London  forsaid.  1598  STOW 
Surv.  63  Powllersof  lale  rcmoued  oul  of  ihe  Powllry.  1711 
J.  GREENWOOD  Eiig.  Gram.  Title-p.,  Johon  Lawrence  at 
Ihe  Angel  in  Ihe  Poultrey. 

3.  Domestic  fowls  collectively ;  those  tame  birds 
which  are  commonly  reared  for  their  flesh,  eggs, 
or  feathers,  and  kept  in  a  yard  or  similar  inclosuro, 
as  barndoor  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guinea- 
fowls  (excluding  pigeons,  pheasants,  etc.) ;  some- 
times restricted  to  the  barndoor  fowl  with  its 
varieties ;  also  applied  to  the  birds  as  dressed  for 
the  market  or  prepared  for  food. 

Usuallyconstruedascolleclive  pi. ;  formerly  sometimes  as 
individual  pi.  after  a  numeral. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  598  His  lordes  sheepe,  his  neel, 
his  dayerye,  His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his  pullrye 
[£'?;•  .P"Vle>  Pulletric.  pu'lrel.  ,387  TREVISA  Iligden 
oils)  III.  9  Venisoun,  pultrie,  and  wylde  foul.  1508 
u<Jx.i'A» flyting  157  Thow  plukkis  the  pultre,  anil  scho 
pulhs  off  Ihe  penms.  iJJo-3  Decaye  of  Eng.  in  /•'our 
•>"//'•,  «c.  (1871)  98  Where  as  pullrye  was  wonl  lo  be 
breade  and  feddc.  1581  Calr.  Laingt.  harlers  (1899)  255 
rowir  pultrie  for  fowirpenneis  the  pece.  <r  1640  J  SMYTH 
Lives  Uerkcleys  (1883)  I.  161  The  nuall  prices  of  Calle, 
Corne,  Pultry  and  other  provisions. 

P-  'S4S  F.LYOT  Diet.,  Pasca/es,  sheepe  or  poultrie,  which.- 
doo  feedeat  large.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden. ».  xxiL  (1574)63 
Hennes,  Cockes,  Chickins,  or  any  other  Poultry  sytling  on 
the  rowste.  1634  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  iv.  164  Many  more 
Powllry,  what  was  broughl  or  bred.  1656  HfYLnSurp. 
f  ranee  202  The  servant  went  over  only  to  sell  hisPoullery. 
i?»7  A.  HAMILTON  A'mi  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xix.  237,  I  have 
seen  ihe  Portugueze  Subjects  bring  twenly  or  Ihirty  Poultry 
lo  the  Market.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Keg.  ML  173  Poultry  in 
groups  still  follow'd  where  she  went.  1870  {.'ESTRANGE 
Miss  Mitford  I.  i.  3,  They  speak  of  hardly  anything 
except  ihe  dogs  and  the  poullry. 

y.  1486  Exch.  Rolls  Scot/.  IX.  359  Onerat  se..de..xl 
capombus  j°  xlvj  powlry. . .  Summa . .  Ixiiij  capones  j«  Ixxxxiiij 
pullre.  1565  m  J.  Fraser  Polichron.  (S.H.SJ  153  Aughl 
DOUtrv  once  oClhe  ntr«>  vii  A  *~v.  D.ue.v  G~~I.I~,  ~ 


•?"3    "'   J.    «-irt-M:r    f  tHicnron,    |3.n.3J    153    Alight 

poulry  pnce  of  ihe  pice  xij  d.  1730  RAMSAY  Fatles  xxii.  19 
bheep  and  powlry,  geese  and  ducks. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  poultry-basket,  -breeding 
-culture,  -fancier,  -fancy,  -fancying  adj.,  -farnt, 
-farmer,  -farming,  -feather,  -hotise,  -keeper,  -keep- 
ing, kind,  market,  f  -picking  ( =»  stealing),  -plant 
(PLANT  sbl  6),  -raising,  -rearing,  -shop,  -s/tcnv, 
•stall,  -yard;  f  Poultry  Compter,  name  of  a 
prison  in  the  Poultry  in  London  (see  ac  and 
COMPTER)  ;  poultry-feeder,  a  contrivance  for 
feeding  poultry  (see  quots.) ;  poultry-flutter,  the 
flutter  of  frightened  poultry ;  also  Jig. ;  poultry- 
maid,  a  girl  employed  to  look  after  poultry ; 
poultry-man,  a  man  who  sells  poultry;  fpoultry- 
-stuff,  t  poultry- ware,  poultry  as  a  marketable 
commodity. 

'893  Q-  [CoucH]  Detectable  Duchy  (1894)  305  An  old 
countryman,  with  an  empty  'poultry-baskel  on  his  knees. 
1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxvii.  (1818)  II.  519  Some 
quondam  amateur  of  "poultry-breeding.  1715  M.  DAVIES 
A  then.  Brit.  I.  15  [HeJ  became  al  last  Secondary  of  the 
•Poultry-Compler.  1894  Daily  News  12  Dec,  6/7  The 
Committee.. urge  thai  'poultry  cullure  as  a  branch  of  our 
great  national  industry  should  be  no  longer  neglected.  1876 
FULTON  Bk.  Pigeons  i  A  'poullry-fancicr  was  apt  lo  be 
fought  shy  of.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (1900)  21/1  In  the 
management  of  her  "poultry-farm.  1894  jfrtil.  Jl.  Aerie. 
Soc.  June  303  From  "poultry-farmers . .  the  higglers  obtain 
ihe  millions  of  eggs  which  are  senl  inlo  this  country.  //•/</., 
Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  'poultry-farming.  1844  Zsolc- 
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gist  II.  451  Its  nest.,  was  lined  with  a  profusion  of  "poultry- 
feathers.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Poultry -^edtr,  a 
device  to  feed  grain  to  fowls  in  quantity  as  used.  1884 
laid.  Supp.,  Poultry  Feeder,  a  revolving  cylinder  with 
coops  in  stories  and  in  circuit,  holding  fowls  which  are 
successively  presented  to  the  attendant.  1876  G.  MEREDITH 
Rtauck.  Career  I.  i.  ii  We  were  insulted,  and  all  in  a 
*poultry  flutter,  yet  no  one  seemed  to  feel  it  but  himself! 
1552  HULOET,  *Pultrye  house  or  barton,  eallinariittn , ,  .viua- 
riiiin.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  83  Birds  of  the 
*Poultry  kind.  1897  SARAH  GRAND  Beth  Bk.  xii,  He  went 
to  the  poultry-yard,  followed  by  Beth. .,  the  yard-boy,  and 
the  "poultry-maid.  1573-4  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II. 
338  Flescheouris...  commoun  cuikis,  *pultre  men,  and  sic 
mheris  as  sellis  or  makis  reddy  flesche.  1437  llnty  H'ilh 
(Camden)  8  In  vico  vocato  the  "Pultery  market,  c  1470 
HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  m.Wolffy  Fox)  xvii,  It  is  sumwyns 
matisoun  . .  For  *pultrie  pykmg  that  lichtit  hes  on  yow. 
1562  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  *>  Epigi:  (1867)  181  Thou  sellest 
.'.conies  in  this  "pultry  shoppe.  1886  \V.  J.  TUCKER 
E.  Europe  243  The  old  Jewess.. used  some  years  ago  to 
have  a  'poultry-stall,  .on  the  market.  1531-2  in  Hoitseh. 
Ord.  (1790)  220  They  shall  take  noe  "Poultry-ware  within 
seven  myles  of  London.  Ibid.,  He  shall  take  noe  *Poultry- 
stuff  from  noe  Nobleman  nor  Gentleman's  Servants.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonntvilk  i.  (1849)  27  Like  a  game-cock 
among  the  common  roosters  of  the  "poultry-yard.  1847 
EMKRSON  Poems,  Threnody  v,  His  daily  haunts  1  well  dis- 
cern,— The  poultry-yard,  the  shed,  the  barn. 

Hence  Poultrycide  (/lumoroiis  nonce-wd.} 
[-CIDE  2],  the  killing  of  poultry ;  Poirltryless  a. 
[-LESS],  destitute  of  poultry. 

1841  JSlackw.  Mag.  XLIX.  616,  I. .meditated  all  the 
varieties  of  poultrycide.  1883  '  ANNIE  THOMAS  '  Mod. 
Housewife  106  To  a  degree  that  drove  us  poultryless  from 
her  doors  after  an  unsuccessful  and  prolonged  parley. 

Poultz:  see  PULSE  i*.2   Pouly,  obs.  f.  PULLEY. 

Poum,  obs.  f.  POME.  Poume  garnet  ,te, 
poum  garnet,  obs.  ff.  POMEGRANATE.  Poumil, 
poumle,  obs.  ff.  PUMMEL.  Poumle,  obs.  f. 
POMELY  a.,  dappled.  Poumper,  var.  POME-PEAK, 
Obs.  Poumysshe,  obs.  f.  PUMICE. 

Poun,  obs.  f.  PAWN  sfi.1  (at  Chess),  POUND  z/.l 

Pounce  (pauns),  s&.l     Also  5-8  pawnee,  6   I 
pouuse,  Sc.  punse,  punss,  9  dial,  punoe.    [Ety-    ! 
mology  obscure  :  no  corresponding  sb.  is  known  in    \ 
French  or  other  Romanic  language.     The  various 
groups  of  senses  are  parallel  to  those  of  POUNCE 
K.',  the  evidence  for  vb.  and  sb.  beginning  early  in    , 
the  I5th  c.,  in  one  group  the  sb.,  in  two  the  vb.    I 
appearing  first.      The  connexion   of  the   various 
groups   of  senses  is  far  from  clear  ;    there   may 
have  been  more  than  one  origin.     But  the  senses 
correspond  to  a  considerable  extent  with  those  of 
PUNCH  si.1, .and  still  more  with  those  of  PUNCHEON 
s6.1,  which  is  found  much  earlier  than  either  pounce 
ot  punch,  and  corresponds  in  form  and  sense  to  F. 
poincon  (also  \ponchoii),  It.  \pemione, puntione  :— 
L,.  or  Com.  Romanic  fiinctio,  -onem,  f.  L.  fungHre, 
fund-  to  prick,  pierce,  puncta  point.     Pounce  and 
punch  seem  to  have  been  in  some  way  shortened 
from  ponson,  ponchon,  PUNCHEON,  q.  v. 

Senses  3,  4,  5  are  in  PUNCHEON  from  i4th  c. ;  senses  4,  5,  7 
are  also  in  PUNCH  from  i6th  c. ;  but  senses  i,  2,  6,  8  do  not 
occur  in  either  of  these  words.] 

I.  •(•!.  A  prick,  sting.     In  quot.  fig.   Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xxii.  (1859)  24,  I  haue  ben 
with  the  whan  thou  knewe  it  nought,  Enserchyng  loo  !  thy 
pounce  of  conscyence. 

2.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  rarely  of 
other  animals ;  in  Falconry  formerly  restricted  to 
the  innermost  of  the  three  anterior  toes  or  claws  of 
a  hawk,  sometimes  applied  to  any  of  the  anterior 
as  distinguished  from  the  posterior  claw  or  talon. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  a  viij,  Fyrst  the  grete  Clees  behynde 
that  strenyth  the  bake  of  the  hande  ye  shall  call  hom  Talons. 
.  .The  Clees  with  in  the  fote  ye  shall  call  of  right  her  Pownces. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  XMI.  v.  118  Quhar  lovis  byg  fowle, 
the  ern,  With  hir  strang  tallonys  and  hir  punsys  stern 
Lychtyng,  had  claucht  the  lytyll  hynd  calf  3yng.  1575 
TURBERV.  Falconrie  27  Festus,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Falcon  is  so  named,  bycause  of  hir  pownces  and  crooked 
Talons,  which  do  bend  like  vnto  a  syth,  or  sickle.  1506 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  42  And  from  her  griping  pounce  the 
greedy  prey  doth  rive.  1864  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I.  28  She 
[an  insect]  has  two  blackish  claws,  or  pounces  (at  the  ends 
of  her  feet,)  which  she  can  open  and  shut  at  her  pleasure. 
1700  BLACKMORE  Job  175  Her  crooked  pounces  bear  The 
bloody  banquet  swiftly  thro'  the  air.  1791  COWPER  Iliad 
viii.  283  In  his  pounces  strong  A  fawn  he  bore.  1863  THORN- 
BURY  True  as  Steel  I.  189  Had  hawk  ever  a  fuller  eye,  or 
larger  pounces,  or  slenderer  tail? 

b.  nonce-use.  The  paw  of  a  lion. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  I.  (1692)  71  A  Lion  may  be 
judg'd  by  these  two  Claws  of  his  Pounce. 

o.Jig.  in  reference  to  persons.    (Cf.  CLUTCH  i*.1) 

1641  MII.TON  Reform,  i.  (1851)  13  They  must  mew  their 
feathers,  and  their  pounces,  and  make  but  curt-tail'd  Bishops 
of  them,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  n.  iv.  §  84  (1740)  272  The 
King  and  the  Duke  (which  latter  they  thought  already  in 
their  Pounces).  1775  BURKE  Sp.  Cone.  Atner.  Wks.  III.  56 
Winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts  in 
their  pounces.  1782  EI.PHINSTON  tr.  Martial  i.  vi.  27  Say, 
whether  gives  thy  wonder  more  to  rove,  The  power  of 
Caesar,  or  the  pounce  of  Jove  ? 

1 3.  Sc.  A  dagger ;   =  PUNCHEON  1  2.  Obs. 

1545  Aberdeen  Regr.  XIX.  (Jam.),  Ane  knapiscaw,  and 
tua  hand  suerd,  ane  punss,  ane  sellet,  ane  denss  aix  [Danish 
ax],  ane  pair  of  pantars,  ane  coip  burd. 
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f4.  An  engraver's  burin.  Obs. 
1598  FLORIO,  Borino,  a  small  sharpe  pounce  that  grauers 
vse, 

II.  f5.  A  die,  stamp,  vor  punch,  for  impressing 
marks  on  metal,  etc.   Obs. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1566)  31/2  A  pounse  or  printing  iyorne 
to  marke  with,  mdictita.  Ibid.  35  b/2  A  pounce  to  prime 
the  money  with,  tndicuia. 

f6.  A  hole  pinked,  punched,  or  cut  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamenting  a  garment ;  =  PINK  sb.& 

1563  Homilies  11.  Excess  of  Apparel  (1859)313  While  one 
spendeth  his  patrimony  upon  pounces  and  cuts,  another 
bestoweth  more  on  a  dancing  shirt  than  might  suffice  to 
buy  him  honest  and  comely  apparel  for  his  whole  body. 
<xi59i  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  61  If  the  proud  would 
leave  their  superfluity  in  apparel,.,  their  vanity  in  cuts, 
guards  and  pounces,  their  excess  in  spangling,,  .and  need- 
less bravery. 

III.  7.  A  forcible  poke  with  hand,  elbow,  foot, 
or  stick  ;  a  thrust,  push,  nudge;    =  PUNCH  sb.  Now 
dial.  \  in  Sc.  esp.  a  poke  with  the  naked  foot  in  bed. 

1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1766)  II.  ginote.  Giving  the  director 
a  pounce,  and  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  such  behavior? 
c  1821  I.  W.  MASTERS  Dick  $  Sal  Ixxvi.  (E.D.D.),  I  thoft 
I'd  fledge  him  one  more  pounce.  So  heav'd  my  stick  an' 
meant  it.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  xii,  87  The  com- 
mand was  punctuated  by  sundry  admonitory  'punces*  in 
the  ribs.  Mod.  Sc.  He  gave  his  bed-fellow  a  punce  with 
his  foot  to  waken  him. 

t  8.  A  padded  sheath  for  the  spur  of  a  fighting 
cock.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Arnuntry  n.  xi.  252/2  Hotts  or  Hittts, 
are  the  Pounces  or  round  Balls  of  Leather  stuffed  and 
clapped  or  tied  on  the  sharp  end  of  the  Spurs,  to  'keep 
Cocks  that  they  shall  not  hurt  one  another  in  sparing,  or 
breathing  themselves. 

IV.  f  9.  ?  Pounded  meat.   Obs.  rare. 

1612  tr.  Benvenuto's  Passenger  i.  ii.  165  Of  the  flesh 
thereof  [of  the  Tortoise]  there  is  made  pounces  for  sjcke 
men  \orig.  se  ne  fa  pesti  alii  infermi]  to  refresh,  .them. 

V.  10.    attrib,    (from    i) :    pounce  joint,  a 
knuckle  in  a  hawk's  toe. 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  T35  If  it  fall  out  that  the 
straine  do  happen  on  any  of  the  tallons  or  pownce  ioynts, 
whereby  you  do  perceiue  that  place  onely  to  swell. 

Pounce  (pauns),  sb£  [ad.  F.  ponce  pumice, 
also  pounce  «*  Sp.  p6»iez,  Pg.  pomes,  It.  pomice  :— 
~L..pumex%  -icem,  PUMICE^.] 

1.  A  fine  powder,    as   pulverized    sandarac    or 
cuttle-shell,  used  to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading 
in  writing  over  an  erasure  or  on  unsized  paper, 
and  also  to  prepare  the  surface  of  parchment  to 
receive  writing. 

[1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  19  Pro  xviij  pellibus 
pergameni..iiij  s.,et  propound,  jd.]  1706  PHILLIPS, Pounce^- 
a  sort  of  Powder  strew'd  upon  Paper  to  bear  Ink,  or  to  soak 
up  a  Blot.  1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5216/3  AH  Persons  may 
be  supply'd  with.. fine  Pounce.  17*7  W.  MATHER  Yng. 
Man's  Comj>.  52  Use  Pounce  to  Paper,  if  the  Ink  go  thro1. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  A"«//.,  Pounce,  among  writing- 
masters,  a  powder  made  of  gum-sandarac,  which  being 
rubbed  on  the  paper,  makes  it  less  apt  to  imbibe  the  ink ;  it 
is  therefore  used  in  this  manner  by  those  who  are  curious  in 
the  art  of  the  pen,  by  which  means  the  writing  appears 
more  precise,  sharp,  and  determinate.  1839  COL.  HAWKER 
Diary  (1893)  II.  162  A  cuttlefish,  which  I  never  saw  before, 
(common  as  the  shell  is  for  pounce).  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex. ,  Pounce,  common  name  for  the  powder  of  the  concrete 
resin  of  the  Juniper  cotmnunis^  or  of  pumice  stone.  1861 
HULME  tr.  Mognin-Tandon  n.  in.  ii.  83  The  bone  of  the 
Cuttle-fish  ..is  used  ..  as  a  pounce  to  prevent  ink  from 
spreading  after  erasures.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  198/2  Callitris 
quadrivalvis...'X\ie  resin  of  this  tree  is.,  gum  sandarach ; 
while  powdered  it  forms  pounce.  i88x  BLACKMORE  Christo- 
nvell  xlvii,  Mr.  Latimer.  .had  carefully  erased  with  penknife 
and  with  pounce.. the  genuine  name. 

2.  A  fine  powder,  as  powdered  sandarac,  pipe- 
clay, or  charcoal,  dusted  over  a  perforated  pattern 
sheet  to  transfer  the  design  to  the  object  beneath ; 
stamping-powder. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pounce,  among  artificers,  a  little 
heap  of  charcoal-dust,  inclosed  in  some  open  stuff;  to  be 
passed  over  holes  pricked  in  a  work,  in  order  to  mark  the 
lines  or  designs  thereof  on  a  paper  placed  underneath.  1851 
WOODWARD  Alollusca  76  It  [the  cuttle-shell]  is  now  only 
used  as  '  pounce ',  or  in  casting  counterfeits.  1853  URE  Diet. 
Arts\\.  454  To  obviate  the,  difficulty  and  expense  of  drawing 
the  pattern  on  every  piece  of  a  service,  .a  'pounce  '  is  used. 
1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  429/2  This  powder 
(paper  powder)  makes  excellent  pounce. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pounce-bag^  -box,  powder\ 
pounce-paper,   see   quot.   1858;    pounce-tree, 
Callitris  quadrivalvis. 

1799  Hull  Advertiser  •*<)  Junea/2  Slates,  inkstands,  pounce- 
boxes,  sealing-wax.  1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  South-sea  Ho ., 
The  pounce-boxes  of  our  days  have  gone  retrograde.  1839 
URK  Diet.  Arts  952  Their  [the  moulds']  surfaces  should  be 
brushed  evenly  over  with  pounce  powder  (sandarach)  beaten 
up  with  white  of  egg.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Pounce-paper^  a  transparent  paper  for  drawing,  or  tracing, 
&c.  made  in  Carlsruhe  ;  it  is  free  from  oily,  greasy  or  other 
objectionable  substance,  and  will  therefore  bear  sketching 
and  painting  on.  1884  MILLER  Plant-it.,  Pounce-tree. 
Calhtns  qiiadrivalvis. 

Pounce,  sb?  [f.  POUNCE  ».2]  An  act  of 
pouncing,  as  of  a  bird  or  beast  on  its  prey  ;  a  sudden 
swoop  or  spring ;  quick  or  eager  movement  to  an 
object :  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  make  a  pounce.  On 
the  pounce,  ready  to  pounce,  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  spring  upon  or  take  one  by  surprise. 


POUNCE. 

1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  ii.  127  The  Cherkh  made  several 
unsuccessful  pounces.  1860  GKN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt. 
III.  cxxii.  69  Choosing  which  of  them  you  would  make  a 
pounce  upon  with  your  collected  force.  1887  E.  HARRINGTON 
in  Ho.  Comm.  {Pall  MallG.  13  Sept.  8/1),  You,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  on  the  pounce  for  me  since  I  rose,  and  t  claim 
my  right  to  speak.  1902  U'estnt.  Gaz.  12  June  3/1  His 
enemies  were  on  the  pounce  to  belittle  his  efforts  and  mis- 
interpret his  motives. 

Pounce  (pauns),  z;.i  Forms:  (5  ponse  (?), 
pownece),  5-6  pownse,  5-7  pounse,  pownce, 
5-  pounce  (9  dial,  punse,  punce).  [Goes  in 
form  and  sense  with  POUNCE  s&l  Senses  r,  4,  5, 
6,  are  found  also  in  PUNCH  v.  (sense  4  in  Wyclif), 
sense  2  is  found  in  pounceon,  POUNSON  v.  (two 
examples  in  one  place  in  Chaucer,  where  the  MSS. 
are  divided  between  potmson  and  pwtnce),  a.  F. 
poin$onmr,  OF.  ponchonnert  =  It.  punzonare. 
On  account  of  the  rarity  of  pounson  in  Eng., 
pounce  and  punch  can  hardly  have  been  shortened 
from  it;  but  they  may  have  been  thus  formed  from 
the  Fr.  vb.,  or  in  some  senses  from  POUNCE  sbl 
Of  the  Romanic  langs.,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
alone  have  a  corresp.  vb.,  Sp.  punzar  *  to  punch, 
prick,  sting  *,  Pg.  and  OSp.  puncar  '  to  pricke,  to 
pounce,  to  foine '  (Minsheu  1599) ;  but  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  1 4th  c.  word  from  these  langs.  seems 
out  of  the  question.  Cf.  POUNSON  v.y  PUNCH  7'.1] 
I.  1.  trans.  To  emboss  (plate  or  other  metal- 
work)  as  a  decoration,  by  raising  the  surface  with 
blows  struck  on  the  under  side,  as  in  rtpousst  work. 
!  See  also  POUNCED/^/,  a.1  i.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1434  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  57  pe  keuered  pece  of  syluer  J?e 

which  was  mayster  Robert  is  Stoneham,  and  is  pounces 

I    whith  a  crane.]    1430  in   Rymer  Fcedera  (1710)  X.  594 

|     Bassyns  of  Gold.. Pounsed  with  grete  Boseletts.     1465  in 

|    Heath  Grocers'  Contp.  (1869)  424  A  stondynge  Cuppe,  cover 

I    of  sylver  and  alle  gilte,  pownsed.     1530  PALSGR.  663/2,  I 

pownce  a  cuppe,  or  a  pece,  as  goldesmythes  da     1551 

HULOET,  Pounce.  Loke  in  graue,  and  Imboce.    1570  LEVINS 

Manip.  220/24  To  Pounce,  insculpere,    1577-87  HOLINSHED 

Chron.  III.  934/2  The  marchionesse  of  Dorset  gaue  three 

gilt  bplles  pounced  with  a  couer.   1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers 

II.  vii.  341  As  the  writing,  pounced  on  the  outside  of  the 

silver-gilt  rim,  tells. 

b.  transf.  (in  passive}  Of  the  surface  of  an  animal 
body.  c.  fig.  To  adorn,  decorate. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  167  Rhetorical!  ornamentes, 
which  beautifie  and  pounce  the  style  of  an  Orator.  1705 
J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.X\V.  1952  Its  Back  is  variously 
pounc't  with  Sand-like  Warts. 

2.  To  ornament  (cloth,  etc.)  by  cutting  or  punch- 
ing eyelet-holes,  figures,  etc. ;  =  PINK  z/.l  3.  Also 
pounce  out.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Parson's  T.  f  344  (Hengwrt)  Ther  is  also 
the  costlewe  furrynge  in  hire  gownes,  so  muche  pownson- 
ynge  of  chisel  to  maken  holes,  so  muche  daggynge  of 
sheris.  [Ellesm.  powsonynge,  Harl,  1758  pounsounn-,  Petw. 
pownsen-,  Egerton  2726  pounsonyng ;  c  1415  Harl.  7334, 
Seldett  pounsyng,  Lansd.  pounseinge.]  Ibid.  F  347  If., 
they  wolde  yeue  swiche  pownsonyd  &  dagged  clothynge 
to  the  pouere  folk.  [Ellesm.  powsoned,  Harl.  1758,  Petw. 
pounsonede ;  1:1425  Harl.  7334,  SeMen,  Lansd.  pounsed.] 
1531  ELYOT  Gov.  ii.  iii,  To  se  a  iuge  or  sergeant  at  the  lawe 
in  a  short  cote,  garded  and  pounced  after  the  galyarde  facion. 
a  1548  HALT.  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  55  b,  The  syluer  [clothj 
was  pounsed  in  letters,  so  that  veluet  might  be  sene  through. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  1143  With  sumptuous  silks 
(pinked  and  pounc'd,  and  rjuft).  1840  W.  H.  AINSWORTH 
Tower  of  Lond.  i,  Over  this  he  wore  a  mantle  of  cloth  of 
silver,  pounced  with  his  cipher,  lined  with  blue  velvet, 

b.  To  cut  the  edges  of  (a  garment)  into  points 
and  scallops ;  to  jag.  Chiefly  said  impassive,  of  the 
cloth  or  garment.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  313  Traillyng  after  hym  the 
skyrtes  of  his  goune  all  pounced  in  cuttes  and  tagges. 
1548  ELYOT  Dict.^  Concido..^  to  cutte  in  Httell  pieces,  to 
hacke  smalle,  to  iagge  or  pounce,  to  beate,  to  kyll  or  flea. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  11.  i,  A  supertunic  of  crimson 
sarcenet,  slashed  and  pounced  with  a  profusion  of  fringes. 

•fc.  passive.  Of  leaves,  etc. :  To  be  laciniated  with 
jags,  points,  and  indentations  on  the  edges.  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Iviii.  519  The  seconde  kinde  hath 
broade  crompled  leaues,  al  to  pounced  and  lagged,.. and  set 
rounde  about  with  sharpe  prickles.  Ibid.  v.  xlvii.  610  The 
leaues  ..  more  tenderer,  and  more  mangled,  pounsed  or 
iagged.  1681  GHEW  Mnsxum  I.  ii.  i.  18  Every  Plate  [of  the 
shell  of  an  Armadillo]  is  about  A  Inch  broad,  curiously  com- 
posed of  small  triangular  or  wedge-like  pieces,  indented  one 
against  another,  and  pounced  or  pricked  all  along  their 
edges.  1705  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1960  Its 
edges  are  rather  pounc't  than  notch'd. 

II.  f  3.  To  bruise  with  blows ;  esp.  to  bruise, 
stamp,  pound,  or  beat  small;  to  comminute  or 
reduce  to  powder  by  blows.  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  }7nlg.  259  b,  He  came  home  with  his  face  all 
to  pounced  \contnsa}.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in 
Hofinshed  Chron.  (1808)  VI.  8  It  cutteth  flegme,  it.  .healeth 
the  strangurie,  it  pounceth  the  stone,  it  expelleth  gravel . 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  V.)Cast  ewer  Water  Wks.  n.  158  I 
squeeze,  and  crush,  and  vnto  poulder  pounce  thee.  1662 
T.  CHANDLER  Van  Helutont's  Oriat.  106  Flowers  and 
leaves  being  pounced,  a  ferment  being  snatched  to  them, 
they  begin  to  boyl  and  be  hot,  whence  ariseth  a  Gas. 
4.  To  poke  or  thrust  forcibly,  esp.  with  the  foot 
or  a  stick.  Now  chiefly  Sc.  {punce}. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1663)  139  He  mnde  for 
himself  a  lofty  scat  and  high  Throne,.,  after  the  manner  o 
the  Princes  of  this  world,  smiting  the  thigh  with  the  hand, 


POUNCE. 


POUND. 


pouncing  the  footstool  with  his  feet.    1581  J.  BHLL  ff addon's 

Answ.  Owr.  64  And  in  this  place  our  glorious  Pcacocke 
pounce tli  out  his  feathers.  18x4  MACTAGGART  GaJttaviti. 
Encyct.)  Punse,  to  push  and  strike,  as  with  a  stick ;  to 
PUHSC  a  block  in  his  lair,  to  push,  or  ratherly  striking  push, 
a  badger  in  his  den.  1863  R  BRIERI.EY  Bundle  o*  rents 
(Lancash.)  25  Pepper  Wild  wantut  us  t'  fasten  him  [the 
dummy]  up  theer  [i.  e.  at  the  doorj  an'  then  punse  In'  dur  an' 
see  what  Owd  Johnny  'ud  say  when  he  coom  eawt.  Mod.  St. 
I  cannot  have  the  child  in  bed  with  me,  he  punces  so. 
fb.  (See  qnot)  Obs. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1843)  n  The  way  of  Boretng, 
We  have  two  Labourers  at  a  time,  at  the  handle  of  the  bore 
Rod,  and  they  chop,  or  pounce  with  their  Hands  up  and 
down  to  cut  the  Stone  or  Mineral,  going  round,  which  of 
course  grinds  either  of  them  small. 

6.  To  beat,  thump,  thrash  (a  person). 

1817  CAPT.  HARDMAN  Battle  of  II 'atcrloo  18  The  French 
were  pouncing  us.  1847  PORTKR  Big  Bcar^  etc.  146  He  did 
then  and  there  ..  most  wantonly  and  hrutishly  'pounced' 
(sic]  his  old  wife.  1897  RIIOSCOMYL  White  Rose  Arno  121 
Thou  got  punced  just  the  same. 

III.  f  6.  To  prick,  puncture,  pierce,  stab.  Obs. 

("1440  Protitp.  Pttrp.  411/2  Pownson  (A'.,/5.,  poyntyn), 
pit  net  o.  1570  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  125/2  Cut^prickt^and  pounce 
hym,  no  longer  forbeare.  '577  li.  OOOGE  Hereshach's 
Hush.  in.  (1586)  131  b,  lUit  if  so  be  the  blood  be  yet  aboue 
the  hoofe  in  the  lejrges,  you  shall  dtssolue  it  with  good 
rubbing,.. with  scarilryng,  or  Pouncing  the  skinne,  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  235  There  is  a  juice  pressed  forth  both 
of  the  fruit,.. and  also  of  the  root,  which  somtime  they  do 
pounce  and  prick  for  to  let  out  the  liquor.  1621  FLETCHER 
Pilgrim  iv.  ii,  Out  with  your  knives,,  .pounce  him  lightly 
And,  as  he  roars  and  rages,  let's  go  deeper,  a  1640  DAY 
Peregr.  Schol.  (1881)  70  Some  of  his  profession  had.. so 
prickt  and  pownct  there  windie  reputacons  with  there  penns. 

f7.  To  prick  the  skin  in  designs  as  a  barbaric 
adornment;  to  tattoo.  Cf.  PINK  z;.1  4.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Deceuie$-$y)  Theyr  princes.. vse  to  pounse  and 
rase  theyr  skynnes  with  prety  knottes.  1613  PUKCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  768  The  women  with  an  Iron  pownce 
and  race  their  bodies,  legs,  thighcs,  and  armes,  in  curious 
knots  and  portraitures  of  fowles,  fishes,  beasts.  1626  BACON- 
Syfoa  §  739  Barbarous  People  that  go  Naked,  do  not  onely 
Paint  Themselves,  but  they  Pownce  and  raze  their  Skin, 
that  the  Painting  may  not  be  taken  forth.  1650  BULWKR 
Anthropomet.  Pref.,  Painted  with  lists,  here,  naked  arms 
behold  Branded  and  pounc'd  with  colours  manifold. 

Hence  Pou'ncing///.  «.,  piercing. 

1798  LANDOR  Gebir  vn.  55  The  wave,  parted  by  the 
pouncing  beak,  Swells  up  the  sides  and  closes  far  astern. 

Pounce  (pauns),  z>.2    [f.  POUNCE  sb.^  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  seize,  as  a  bird  of  prey,  with  the 
pounces  or  talons ;  to  swoop  down  upon  and  lay 
hold  of  suddenly.      To  pounce  away :   to  pounce 
npon  and  carry  off. 

1686  F.  SPESCE  tr.  Varillas'  Ho.  Medicis  201  Whoever 
pounc  d  the  state  of  Terra-firma.  1716  POPE  Odyss.  xix. 
631  Each  fav'rite  fowl  he  pounc'd  with  deathful  sway. 
1789  G.  WHITE  Selbornc  (1853)  350  They  cannot  pounce  the 
quarry  on  the  ground.  1800-14  CAMPBELL  Dead  Eagle  76 
Lately  when  he  pounced  the  speckled  snake.  1811  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  I.  121  And  like  a  hawk  from  covert  sprung 
It  pounc'd  my  peace  away. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  pounce ;  to  swoop  down  as 
a  bird  of  prey ;  to  spring  suddenly  upon  or  at  in  the 
way  of  attack. 

1744  P.  WIUTEHEAO  Gymnasiad  in.  76  So,  when  a  Falcon 
skims  the  airy  way,  Stoops  from  the  clouds,  and  pounces  on 
his  prey.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  74  The 
gannet  instantly  pounces  down  from  above  upon  the  board, 
and  is  killed  or  maimed,  a  1883  HELEN  H.  JACKSON  Tivo 
Sundays  i,  The  kitten  pounced.. At  stealthy  spiders  that 
tried  to  pass. 

3.  intr.   To  pounce  on  or  upon :  transf.  to  fall 
upon  suddenly  and  seize  ;  to  seize  upon  suddenly. 

1811  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  i,  Some  years  ago  he 
pounced  with  deadly  glee  on  The  Opera  House.  1835  W. 
IRVING  Tour  Prairies  103  A  silent,  watchful,  crafty  people, 
who . .  may  be  around  us . .  ready  to  pounce  upon  all  stragglers. 
1876  SAUSDERS  Lion  in  Path  x,  Might  not  his  bales  be 
pounced  upon  and  carried  away  by  thievish  wreckers  ?  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  13  Jan.  5/2  The  Germans  have  chosen  to 
pounce  down  all  at  once  upon  parts  of  the  S.  African  coast. 
b.  fig.  To  ( by  hold  oi '  eagerly,  suddenly,  or 
promptly. 

1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  45  He  eagerly  pounced  upon  me  as 
one  with  whom  he  could  pour  out  his  bottled-up  grievances. 
1844  STANLEY  Arnold  I.  iii.  142  The  rapidity  with  which 
he  would  pounce  on  any  mistake  of  grammar  or  construc- 
tion. 1884  Sat.  Rev.  12  July  40/1  Lord  Harttngton  pounced 
upon  Sir  W.  Barttelot's  unlucky  phrase. 

4.  intr.  To  spring   or   jump   unexpectedly;    to 
'come  down'  (in  some  understood  way). 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gitrney  II.  vi.  306  If  I  had  not,  by  some 
misfortune  or  other,  pounced  into  the  old  General's  room  by 
mistake  for  his  daughter's.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  1, 
Mind  too  that  I  don't  pounce  in  upon  you  at  unseasonable 
hours  again.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  15  July  3/1  At  a  quarter 
past  seven  Mr.  Smith  'pounced',  and  the  Closure  was 
carried  by  182  to  118.  1892  Daily  News  12  Nov.  2/2  While 
walking  rapidly  along  Queen's-gate  the  defendant  suddenly 

pounced  '  in  front  of  them. 

Hence  Poirncing  ?Y>/.  sb.  and///,  a. 

i84iL,ANF;/lnj&  Nls.  I.ii.  126  These  fine  birds,  in  pouncing, 
frequently  impale  themselves  on  its  sharp  horns.  1869  Miss 
DRApDON  Ladys  Mile\,  The  pouncing  proprietor.. has  hard 
work  to  collect  his  rents.  1883  H.  P.  SPOFFORD  in  Harpers 
Mag.  Mar.  58^/1  Her  face  bright  with  a  hovering  triumph 
on  the  point  of  pouncing. 

Pounce   (pauns),    7».3       Also    6    pounse,    7 
pownce.      [ad.   F.  ponecr  (f  1277   in   Littre")  to 
polish   or   erase  with  pumice  (:— L.  pftmicare  to 
VOL.  VII. 


polish  with  pumice,  i.pumex%  -iccni  PUMICE),  also 
t  to  paint  or  powder  (the  cheeks),  to  pounce 
(a  design  for  embroidery),  i.  ponce  POUNCE  j£.-] 

1.  trans.    To   smooth   down    by   rubbing   with 
pumice  or  pounce ;  spec,  to  smooth  or  finish  (the 
surface  of  a  hat)  with  pumice,  sand-paper,  emery- 
powder,  or  the  like. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas  Fr.  Tong,  Poncer,  to  pounce  [cf. 
COTGR.,  Poncer,  to  smooth,  polish,  rub  ouer,  with  a  Pumeise 
stonej.  1651  G.  DANIEL  Letter  Poems  (Grosart)  II.  206 
Though  the  Table,  Brother,  (halfe  pounc't  to  our  hands)  may 
save  some  Paines.  1868  J.  THOMSON  Hat~tnaking$>  Pounc- 
ing is  a  term  for  rubbing  down  the  outside  of  a  hat  with  a 
piece  of  pumice  stone,  sand  paper,  or  emery  paper.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  716/1  To  sand-paper— or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  trade,  to  pounce — hat-bodies  when  in  the  conical 
i  form,  or,  when  the  hat  has  been  blocked,  to  pounce  the  brim. 

2.  To   trace   or   transfer   (a   design)   on   or   to 
a  surface   by  dusting  a  perforated   pattern   with 

|  pounce;  to  dust  (the  perforations  in  a  pricked 
I  pattern)  with  pounce ;  also,  to  imprint  or  copy 
;  a  design  upon  (a  surface)  by  means  of  pounce. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  m.  39  Some. .prick  the  pattern  full 

of  holes  &  so  pounce  it  vpon  another  paper.     1683  CAM*. 

WVI.DE  Let.  toPtpys\n  P*s  Life(\^i]  I.  422  Their  patterns 

!     being  drawn  on  paper,  they  prick  them,  and  pounce  them 

!     with  charcoal.     1709  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  271   Draw  or 

pounce  what  you  design  to  emboss.    1859  GULLICK&  TIMES 

1    Paint.  147  Pricking  through  the  lines,.. and  pouncing  the 

,    holes  with  red  or  black  dust. 

f3.  To  sprinkle  with  powder;  to  powder,  dnst ; 
esp.  to  powder  (the  face)  with  a  cosmetic,  b.  To 
sprinkle  with  specks,  spots,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1593  NASIIE  Christ's  T.  71  b,  How  you  [Ladies]  torture 
poore  olde  Time  with  spunging,  pynning  and  pounsing. 
1610  \V,  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  vi.  58  It  shal  not  be 
amisse  to  pounce  the  ground  with  a  Stainsh-Graine  of  burnt 
Allome  and  a  double  quantity  of  pounded  Rossin  both  finely 
searced  and  lightly  pummiced,  thereby  to  preserue  the  Paper 
or  Parchment  from  thorowe  piercing  with  the  Colours. 
1624  DAKCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xii.  51  Decorations,  the 
better  to  pownce  and  set  forth  the  great  Babilonish  whore. 
1648  HEKBICK  Ifcsper.,  Julias  Petticoat \  Thy  azure  robe. , 
pounc't  with  stars,  it  shew'd  to  me  Like  a  celestiall  canopie. 
1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  I.  593  They  who  paint,  pounce 
and  plaister  up  the  ruins  of  women,  filling  up  their  wrinkles 
and  deformities. 

Pounce  commerce,  [f.  POUNCE  ».2  +  COM- 
MERCE sb.  6.]  A  round  game  of  cards  similar  to 
'  grab  *  or  *  snap '. 

1864  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Brookes  of  B.  xx'm.  (heading), 
Pounce  commerce.  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  vtii, 
Love  is  very  much  like  the  domestic  game  of  pounce  com- 
merce— we  must,  .always  keep  changing  one's  hand,  as  the 
cards  come  round. 

Pounced  (paunst),  a,  [f.  POUNCE  sb.i  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  talons  like  a  hawk  :  usually  in  comb. 

1687  DRYDEN  Hind  tf  P.  m.  1117  Some  haggar'd  Hawk.. 
Well  pounc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wing'd  to  fly.  1700  — 
Pythagorean  Philos.  570  The  strong  pounc'd  Eagle  and 
the  billing  dove.  1787  Generous  Attachment  III.  5  The 
soft  doves  of  Venus  will  then  flit  away  before  the  strong 
pounced  eagle  of  ambition. 

Pounced  (paunst),  ppl.  a."1    [f.  POUNCE  v.1] 

1.  Of  metal-work  :    Embossed  or  chased  by  way 
of  ornament.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1430,  etc. :  see  POUNCE  v.1  i.]  150*  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
|  258  My  best  pownsyd  peece.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  ix.  v. 
94  Twa  siluer  coupis.  .With  nguris  grave  and  punsyt 
I  ymagery.  1551  HULOET,  Pounced  plate,  anaglypha,  ana- 
|  glyi>ta.  1581  Lane.  Wills  (1857)  I.  132  A  pounse  [rpounsedj 
I  bolle  parcell  gylt. 

2.  Of  clothing  :  Perforated,  punctured,  or  lacini- 
ated  for  ornament ;  pinked.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1386  [see  POUNCE  v.i  2].  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII 
nb,  All  in  Crymosyn  Satyn,  garded  with  a  pounced  garde 
of  grene  Veluet.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  m.  xxiv. 
(Arb.)  290  Who  would  not  thinke  it  a  ridiculous  thing  to  see 
..a  Gentleman  of  the  Countrey  among  the  bushes  and 
briers,  goe  in  a  pounced  dublet  and  a  paire  of  embrodered 
hosen?  fig.  11653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll,  iv.  Ti6  Wrought 
Pillow's  bring  Pownc'd  Law,  Stitched  Common- wealth,  and 
purled  King, 
f  b.  Cut  or  laciniated  at  the  edges,  as  a  leaf.  Obs. 

1681  GREW  Mxsxum  n.  v.  ii.  248  The  Pounced  Sea- 
Wrack,  Alga  marina. 

f  3.  Beaten,  bruised.  Obs. 

1551  Beware  theCat  (1570)  81  The  young  woman  to  whom 
she  shewed  her  pounced  thies,  said  I  was  an  unnatural 
daughter  to  deal  so  with  my  mother. 

t  4.  Pricked,  marked  by  pricking ;  tattooed.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  144  With  a  sharpe  prycke  made  eyther 
of  bone  or  elles  with  a  t  borne,  they  make  holes  in  their 
faces :  and  foorthwith  sprinkelynge  a  pouder  theron,  they 
moiste  the  pounced  place  with  a  certeyne  blacke  or  redde 
iuise.  1610  HOLLAND  Catnden's  Brit.  i.  115  That  their 
Nobilitie  and  Gentry  thus  spotted,  may  carrie  these  starres 
about  them,  in  their  painted  pownced  limmes,  as  badges. 

Pounced,  ///.  a-2    [f.  POUNCE  v.s  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Powdered,  dusted. 

1619  H.  HUTTON  Follie's  Anat.  A  viij  b,  And  that  he  may 
obtaine  his  lust,  compares  Her  eyes  to  starres,  to  Amber 
her  pounc't  hayres.  1633  PRYNNE  Histrio-m.  i.  vi.  xv.  546  b, 
Their  frizled  Periwigs,  Love-lockes,  and  long  effeminate 
pouldred  pounced  haire.  1683  CAPT.  WYLDE  Let.  to  Pefys 
in  f'.'s  Life  (1841)  I.  422  Cotton  yarn,  .which  they  dip  in  the 
liquor,  sqnee/ing  it  gently, .  .so  running  along  the  pounced 
work,  where  it  turns  black  in  a  trice.  1807  CRABBE  Par. 
Rtg.  i.  151  Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounc'd  auriculas  rise. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  minute  specks  as  if  powdered. 
1717  BUOUEY  Fatti.  Diet.  s.  v.  Carnation,  The  Flowers 


of  the  Picketees  are  always  of  a  white  Ground,  spotted  or 
pounced,  as  they  call  it,  with  Red  or  Purple.  189*  E.  CASTLE 
£ng,  Bk.'PlnU's  145  The  achievements  and  scrolls  and 
pounced  background  common  to  the  printers'  mark. 

Poirncea  stone,  for  pounce-stone,  F.  pien-e 
ponce, jjumice-stone. 

"5*5  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nic/iolay's  Voy.  u.  xxi.  58  b,  With 
a  pounced  stone  hee  rubbcth.  .the  planter  of  your  feete. 

iFounoeon,  var.  POUVSON  Obs.\  obs.  f. PUJCCHKOV. 
Bouncer  (pau-nsw).    [f.  POUNCE  z>.i  +  -EH*.] 


kind  of  pouncer  that  grauers  vse. 

Pouncer,  erron.  f.  POUCEB  Obs.,  thumb-stall. 

Pounoet  (pou*nset).  [A  modern  appellation, 
app.  deduced  from  POUNCET-BOX,  and  used  in  the 
same  sense.]  =  next. 

1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  (1847)  263  Thou  art  just  the 
height  of  the  King's  confessor,  and  I  shall  pass  for  his 
pouncet-bearer.  1899  ll'estm,  GHZ.  5  Aug.  1/3  Among  the 
baubles  on  the  chains— ..the  old  pouncet,  the  seal,  and 
the  pencil-case — there  was  no  knife.  1901  Daily  AVrc* 
9  Feb.  8/2  No.  29.. described  as  a  die-shaped  pouncet. 

Pou'ncet-box.  quasi-///!/.  [Derived  in  some 
way  from  POUNCE  j<M  or  vj>  :  perh.  orig.  a  mis- 
print for  pouiued-box,  i.  e.  pierced  or  perforated 
box.]  app.  A  small  box  with  n  perforated  lid, 
used  for  holding  perfumes.  A  Shaksperian  term 
revived  by  Scott.  In  qnot.  1863  for  pounce-box, 
i.  e.  box  of  pounce  or  powder. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fl',  i.  iii.  38  Twixt  his  Finger  and 
his  Thumbe,  he  held  A  Pouncet-box  :  which  euer  and  anon 
He  gaue  his  Nose,  and  took't  away  againe.  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xxvi,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  knelt  down,  and  most 
gracefully  presented  to  the  nostrils  of  Mary  Avenel  a  silver 
pouncet-box.. containing  a  sponge  dipt  in  the  essence  which 
he  recommended  so  highly.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  ii.  Auto-da-fe^  His  pouncet-box  goes  To  and  fro  at  his 
nose.  1863  WHYTE  MKLVILLE  Gladiators  I.  46  She  took 
the  pouncct-box  from  one  of  the  girls,  and  proceeded  to 
sprinkle  gold-dust  in  Valeria's  hair.  1886  Alt  Year  Round 
28  Aug.  80  Of  far  more  romantic  associations  was  the  po- 
mander, or  pouncet  box. 

Pouncheon,  obs.  form  of  PUNCHEON. 

fPouncil.  Obs.  rare"1,  [ad.  F.  ponciUe  'the 
Assyrian  Citron'  (Cot^r.).]  (See  quot.) 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  V'oy.  11.  i.  31  b,  A 
great  barrell  of  muscadel,. . and  diuers  other  pouncils,  citrons 
and  oranges. 

Pouncing  (pau*nsin),  vbl.  sb*  [f.  POUNCE  v.1 
+  -ING  !.]  The  action  of  POUNCE  t'.1  in  various 
senses.  Also  attrib. 

f  1386  [see  POUNCE  n.i  2].  1391  PERCIVAL  S/>.  Die/., 
Entrepnn^asnra,  pricking,  pouncing,  interpunctio.  Ibid., 
Punfon,  . .  a  pouncing  yron, ..  grapkiitm.  1598  FLORIO, 
Broccaglioi  a  bodkin  or  pouncing  iron.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  Explan.  Words,  Scarification ',  is  a  kind  of  pouncing 
or  opening  of  the  skin  by  way  of  incision  slightly,  with  the 
fleame  or  launcet.  1611  SPEED  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  §  2. 
38  Their  going  naked,.,  their  cutting,  pinking,  and  pouncing 
of  their  flesh  with  garnishments,  .of  sundry  shapes. 

Potrncing,  vbl.  sb*  [f. POUNCE v.$  +  -ING i.] 
The  action  of  POUNCE  z*.3,  q.  v.  PounciDg- 
machine,  a  machine  used  in  hat- making  to  smooth 
the  nap,  the  hat-body  being  caused  to  rotate 
against  a  revolving  cylinder  of  sand-paper. 

1593  [see  PouNCEZ'.'sJ.  1601  DENT/^MTC.  /jVor*«(i83i) 
35  They  have  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  pranking  and 
pouncing,  a  1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  Knt.  Malta  it.  i,  What  can 
you  do  now,  With  all  your  paintings  and  your  pouncings, 
lady?  oi6a6  BACON  Inquis.  Compound,  Mttafswks.  1870 
I.  241/2  It  may  be  also  tried  by  incorporating  powder  of  steel 
or  coppel  dust  by  pouncing  into  the  quicksilver.  1617  MAY 
Lucan  ix.  (1631)  923  As  m  pouncing  of  a  picture,  forth 
Through  every  hole  the  pressed  saffron  goes.  1868  [see 
POUNCE  v.'  ij. 

Pouncing,  vbl.  $b% :  see  POUNCE  z>.2 

Pouncing,  ///.  a.1  and  2  :  see  POUNCE  v.i  and  2. 

Pound  (paund),  sb*  Forms :  1-4  (Sc.  and 
n.  dial.  -9)  pund,  (4-5  «.  dial,  punde) ;  3-  pound, 
(4-6  pounde,  pownd(e  ;  pond(e).  [OE.  pund 
(pl./w»</):— WGer.  stem  *pundo-  pound  (weight), 
-  OSax.,  OFris.>  ON.,  Goth,  pund  (MLG.  punt, 
LG.  pund,  MDu.  pent,  Du.  pond],  OHG.  pkunt 
(MHG.  pfunt*  G.  pfund},  a  very  early  adopted 
word,  a.  L.  pondo  indecl.  A  pound  (weight),  orig. 
instr.  abl.  of  *pondus,  -um  =  pondus,  -er-  weight, 
in  use  short  for  libra  pondo  a  pound  by  weight, 
a  pound  weight] 

XI.  A  measure  of  weight  derived  from  the 
ancient  Roman  libra  (=  327.25  grams),  but  very 
variously  modified  in  the  course  of  ages  in  different 
countries,  and  as  used  for  different  classes  of  things ; 
in  the  British  Empire  now  fixed  for  use  in  trade  by 
aParliamentarystandard.  Denoted  by  Ib.  (L.!ibra\ 

Formerly  used  without  change  in  the  pi.,  a  usage  still 
sometimes  retained  after  a  numeral,  esp.  dial,  and  collog.^ 
also  in  comb,  as  a  five  pound  note*  a  twenty  pound  shot. 

ices,  correspond- 


ternth  century    a  pound  of  sixteen  ounces  was  in  use  for 
more  bulky  commodities.     This  was  made  a  standnrd  fc 
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containing  7000  grains  =  453-6  grams,  has  been  since  18911 
the  only  legal  pound  for  buying  or  selling  any  commodity 
in  Great  Britain.  In  former  times  the  pound  varied 
locally  from  12  to  27  ounces,  according  to  the  commodity, 
pounds  of  different  weight  being  often  used  m  the  same  place 
for  different  articles,  as  bread,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  malt, 
hay,  wool,  etc.  See  a  list  in  Old  Country  and  Farming 
Words  (E.  D.  S.)  174-5.  The  Scotch  pound  of  16  ounces 
of  Troy  or  Dutch  Weight  consisted  of  7608-940  grains !  the 
Tron  pound  kept  at  Edinburgh  =  9622-67  grains.  Pound  is 
also  used  to  translate  foreign  names  of  weights,  of  cognate 
origin  or  representatives  of  L.  libra.  These  vary  greatly : 
in  Italy  between  300  and  350  grams,  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  and  some  German  states  between  459  and 
469  grams,  in  other  German  states,  Denmark,  etc.  between 
477  and  510-22  grams.  But  the  standard  German pfund  is 
now  500  grams,  i.  e.  half  a  kilogram. 

805-31  Charter  o/Onuulf  (Sweet  O.  E.  T.  444),iiii  seep  & 
tua  flicca  £  v  goes,  &  x  hennfujlas  &  x  pund  caeses.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gasf.  John  xii.  3  Maria  nam  an  pund  deorwyroVe  sealfe. 
cioso  Byrhtferth'sHandboc'mAnglia\\\\.  335  An  uncia 
stem  on  feower  and  twentij  penegum.  Twelf  sidon  twelf 
penejas  beoft  on  anum  punde.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
fxi.  9  Wib  a  fals  punde  t>ei  begile  bem  bat  sees  bairn.  1340 
Ayenb.  190  Uyftene  pond  of  gold.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
v.  155,  I  haue  peper  and  piane  and  a  pound  of  garlek.  1389 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  4  Of  peyne  of  a  pond  wax  to  be  brether- 
hede.  c  1420  Liber  Cocontm  (1862)  19  Take  a  pownde  of 
ryse  and  sethe  horn  wele.  1532  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  VI.  156,  xxviij  li  culvering  pulder,  price  of  ilk  pund 
iiijs.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  39  Some  of 
them  weie  aboue  flue  hundred  pound.  Ibid.  40  Of  ele- 
phants, . .  some  of  their  teeth  do  weigh  two  hundred  pounds, 
at  sixteene  ounces  the  pound.  i6oa  FULBECKE  Pandectes 
71  An  hundred  fortie  two  thousand  pound  of  siluer.  1744 
BERKELEY  Sin's  §  22  This  excellent  balsam  may  be  pur- 
chased for  a  penny  a  pound.  1749  REYNARDSON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVI.  59  At  the  same  Time  [1696]  and  Place,  the 
Standard  Troy  Weights  were  compared  with  the  Standard 
Avoirdepois, .  .which  fixes  the  Pound  Avoirdepois  at  7000 
such  Grains,  as  the  Troy  Pound  weighs  5760.  a  1796 
BURNS  (titlt)  The  weary  Pund  o'  Tow.  1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in 
C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  113  The  time  and  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  into  England 
is  no  better  known  than  that  of  the  troy  weight.  1855 
MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  1125  Pound  (Bucks.),  sometimes 
17  oz. ;  (Chesh.),  18  oz. :  (Corn.),  18  oz. :  (Derbys.),  17  oz. ; 
(Devons.),  18  oz.  ;  (Dorset),  in  some  parts  18  oz.  J  (Durham), 
in  many  parts  22  oz. ;  etc.,  etc.  1895  Model  Steam  Engine 
47  A  common  standard  or  'unit  of  work'  is  obviously 
necessary.  That.. called  the  'foot  pound'  is  one  pound 
raised  through  a  space  of  one  foot  in  one  minute. 

t  b.  A  pound  weight  of  water,  forming  a  measure 
of  capacity  equivalent  to  a  pint,  and  used  in  the 
OE.  period  as  a  standard  of  liquid  and  dry  measure, 
in  full  water-pound.  Obs. 

Three  Scotch  pounds  of  the  Water  of  Leith  was  the  stan- 
dard of  the  pint  in  Scotch  liquid  measure  =  3  imperial  pints. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lcechd.  II.  208  Pund  eles  gewiho"  xii  penejum 
kesse  bonne  pund  waMres,  &  pund  ealo3  jewihS  vi  penejum 
mare  bonne  pund  WEetres.  Ibid.  Gloss.  402  Norma,  waiter 
pund. 

c.  fig.  Of  imponderable  things ;  esp.  in  pro- 
verbial expressions. 

1526,  1629,  1670  (see  OUNCE  so.1  i  c].  1607  WALKINCTON 
Opt.  Glass  114  They,  .affi.-me  men.. to  haue  a  pound  of 
folly  to  an  ounce  of  pollicy.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  tr.  /Eneas 
Sylvius'  Lett.  Ixxxii.  Wks.  1709  III.  n.  83  An  hundred 
Pound  of  Sorrow  pays  not  an  Ounce  of  our  Debts. 

t  d.  A  pound-weight,  a  weight.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  ill.  i.  314  This  Tiger-footed-rage.  .will 
(too  late)  Tye  Leaden  pounds  too's  heeles. 

fe.  In  pound:  ?in  pounds,  or  ? in  a  balance. 
Obs.  nonce-use. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  36  But  if  thou  now  shouldst 
weigh  them  new  in  pound,  We  are  not  sure  they  would  so 
long  remaine. 

I.  Pound  of Jlesh  :  used  proverbially,  with  refer- 
ence to  Shaks.  Merck.   V.  :  see  quots. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  99  Skylock.  The  pound  of 
flesh  which  I  demand  of  him  Is  deerely  bought,  'tis  mine, 
and  I  will  haue  it.  Ibid.  308  Portia.  Then  take  thy  bond, 
take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh.  1860  KINGSLEY  Misc.  I.  23 
Who  would  not . .  have  given  his  pound  of  flesh  to  be  cap- 
tain of  her  guard?  1887  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  I4A11  the  other 
Great  Powers  want  their  pound  of  flesh  from  Turkey. 

f2.  ellipt.  (sc.  shot)  =  POUNDER  sb.±  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1759  AUM.  HOLMES  in  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  119  One 
carrying  a  24-pound  and  the  other  a  9-pound. 

II.  3.  An  English  money  of  account  (originally, 
a  ponnd  weight  of  silver) ,  of  the  value  of  20  shillings 
or  240  pence,  and  now  represented  by  the   gold 
sovereign.      Denoted  by  £  before  the  numeral 
(occas.  by  /.  after  it),  and  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  sterling. 

C975,  Rush-w.  Gasp.  Matt,  xviii.  24  Wses  an  broht,  se  him 
sceolde  tyn  busend  punda.  cioso  ByrhtfertKs  Handboc 
in  Anglia  VIII.  306,  xx  scillingas  beocS  on  anum  punde, 
and  twelf  sioon  twentij  pene^a  oy'5  an  pund.  c  1205  LAY. 
8907  He  sael  . .  a?lche  3ere  senden  breo  busend  punden. 
a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  noi,&  yaf  for  me  an  hundred  punde. 
<:  1300  Havelok  1633  A  gold  ring  drow  he  forth  anon,  An 
hundred  pund  was  worth  be  ston.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks. 
(1880)  82  A  litel  deed  leed  costibmany  bousand  pond  hi  sere 
to  oure  pore  land.  Ibid.  loo  Many  bousand  pondis.  c  1420 
Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxxii,  The  warst  hors  is  worthe  ten 
pownde.  1542  RECORDS  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  198  Poundes, 
Markes,  and  shillings,  ..though  they  haue  no  coynes,  yet  is 
there  no  name  more  invse  than  they.  1607  MIDDLETON  Five 
Gallantsii.  iii.  232,  I  can  lend  you  three  pound,  sir..  .There 
'tis  in  six  angels,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xm.  §  33  Ten 
brave  Spanish  Horses,  the  worst  of  whichcost  there  three  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  445  P  5  If  my 
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Country  receives  Five  or  Six  Pounds  a-day  by  my  Labours, 
I  shall  be  very  well  pleased.  1795  E.  TATHAM  Nat.  DM 
14  Put  the  National  funded  Debt  at  Two  Hundred  Millions 
of  Pounds.  But  what  is  a  Pound  :  for  that  is  the  denomi- 
nator. 1888  A.  DOBSON  Goldsmith  112  '  Pounds '  and 
1  guineas  '  were  then  [in  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson],  as  Croker 
points  out  in  one  of  his  notes,  convertible  terms. 

to.  Used  as  the  type  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
often  in  contrast  with  penny,  or  f  associated  with 
mark.  Now  chiefly  in  proverbial  phrases.  See 
PENNY  9. 

<i  1200  Moral  Ode  67  Alse  mid  his  penie  alse  oSer  miS  his 
punde.  Ibid.  296  Ne  sculle  hi  neure  comen  vp  for  marke 
ne  for  punde.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5986  That  he  shal,  in  a 
fewe  stoundes,  Lese  alle  his  markes  and  his  poundes.  1550 
CROWLEY  Last  Trump.  1112  Thou  maist  for  shyllinges 
gather  poundes.  1562  MOUNTGOMERV  in  Archzologia 
XLVII.  240  Reamembringe  that  well  ys  spent  the  pennie 
that  salveth  the  pounde. 

t  c.  Through  gradual  debasement  of  the  coin- 
age, the  '  pound  Scots ',  originally  the  same  as  the 
English,  was  at  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  equal  to 
one  twelfth  of  a  pound  sterling,  being  divided  into 
20  shillings  each  of  the  value  of  an  English  penny. 

'37S  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvm.  521  Lang  eftir  syne  ransonyt 
wes  he  For  tuenty  thousand  pund  to  pay.  1500-10  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixxxi.  75  Into  this  realme  sow  war  worth  mony  ane 
pound.  1545  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  19  Twa  hundreith 
pundis  usuall  money  of  this  realm.  1614  B.  JONSON 
Earth.  Fair  m.  iv,  What  a  Masque  shall  1  furnjsh  out,  for 
forty 
Gi 


call  20  siluer  shillings  a  pound.  1790  BURNS  Tarn  O'Shanter 
177  That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie,  Wi'  twa  pund 
Scots,  ('twas  a'  her  riches).  1814  SCOTT  \V'ra>.  xviii, '  Donald 
would  not  lower  a  farthing  of  a  thousand  punds' — 'The 
devil !'  Punds  Scottish,  ye  shall  understand  '. 

d.  Applied  to  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  gold 
pieces  of  100  piastres,  the  former  of  111-36  grains, 
value  at   present  (1907)   iSs.   old.,  the  latter  of 
131.18  grains,  value  .£1.  os.  ^\d. 

1883  Whitaker's  Almanac  371,  Foreign  Monies ;  Gold 
coins;  Ottoman  Empire,  Turkish  pound  of  100  piastres 
jjp.  18.  oj.  1889  Ibid.  657  Egypt,  ico  piastre  piece 
(Egyptian  £)  £  i.  o.  3$. 

e.  Phrases.  In  the  pound,  f  at  pound,  reckoned 
at  so  much  for  each  pound.     Pound  and  (or  for) 
pound,  one  pound  for   another,  at  the  same  rate. 
Pounds, shillings, and  pence:  =  money;  a\soaltril>. 
monetary ;  in  fig.  sense,  =  viewing  things  at  their 
money  value  ;   matter-of-fact,  realistic. 

1514  WRIOTHESLEY  Ckron.  (Camden)  I.  g  Where  was 
graunted  to  the  King  of  all  men's  goodes  bd.  in  the  pownde. 
1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  Table  a  b,  That  all  creditors  may 
have  pownd  and  povvnd  alyke.  1610-11  in  North  Riding 
Rec.  (1884)  I.  209  John  Raynson.  .using  the  trade  of  usurie, 
taking  foure  shillinges  at  pound.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
I.  viiu  325  A  new  duty  from  da.  to  is.  in  the  pound 
..imposed  by  statutes  18  Geo.  III.  c.  26.  and  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  59.  on  every  dwelling-house  inhabited,  together  with  the 
offices  and  gardens  therewith  occupied.  1899  SOUTHEY  Sir 
T.  More  II.  123  Let  him  calculate  whether  he  and  _they 
would  have  been  gainers,  even  in  this  low,  pounds-shillings- 
and-pence  point  of  view.  1870  J.  ANDERSON  in  Eng.  Mech. 

14  Jan.  426/2   Everything  ..  narrows   itself  down   into  a 
pounds-shillings-and-pence    question.      1900    Daily   Ncius 

15  May  3/1  We  claim  to  be  a  practical  people,  a  pounds- 
shillings-and-pence  people. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  at  t  rib.,  in  the 
senses  (a)  of  a  pound  weight,  as  pound-butler, 
sold  (in  quantity)  by  the  pound,  as  pound  beads, 
pins,  yam ;  (i)  of  the  amount  or  value  of  a  ponnd 
sterling,  as  pound  matter,  prize,  b.  Special  combs. : 
pound  brush,  a  large  paint-brush ;  pound-day, 
seequot. ;  pound-nail,  see  quot.  1727-41  ;  pound 
note,  a  bank-note  for  one  pound  (such  as  are 
issued  in  Scotland  and  Ireland)  ;  pound  party 
(U.S.),  a  party  meeting  without  invitation  at  a 
friend's  house,  each  member  bringing  a  pound  or 
so  of  some  eatable  ready  for  consumption,  which  is 
handed  to  the  hostess  to  entertain  the  unexpected 
guests ;  also,  a  gathering  to  which  each  person 
brings  a  parcel  of  undeclared  contents,  which  is 
sold  by  auction  or  otherwise  to  those  present,  the 
proceeds  being  devoted  to  charity ;  t  pound-pear, 
an  old  name  for  a  large  variety  of  cooking  pear ; 
pound-piece,  a  piece  of  money  worth  a  pound ; 
pound-pint,  a  pint  equal  to  the  capacity  of  a 
pound  of  water :  see  i  b ;  pound-rate,  t  rent, 
a  rate  of  so  much  in  the  ponnd ;  f  pound-right 
ol'S.,  ?the  right  to  the  amount  of  moorland  which 
went  with  a  POUND-LAND;  or  ?a  right  to  the 
moor  valued  at  a  pound;  pound  rocket,  see 
quot. ;  pound-velo,  a  unit  of  momentum ;  the 
momentum  of  a  body  of  mass  I  Ib.  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  I  foot  per  second;  pound-worth, 
pound's-worth,  as  much  of  anything  as  is  worth 
or  may  be  bought  for  a  pound;  -^  spec,  a  piece 
(of  land)  worth  a  pound  a  year  :  cf.  LIBKATE  sb. 
See  also  POUND-CAKE,  etc. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Pound-beads,  a  kind  of  bead, 
white  or  red,  used  in  West  African  trade  with  the  natives. 
1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  106/1  The  large 
round  brush,  called  the  'pound  brush,  and  a  smaller  one 
called  the  tool,  are  those  mostly  used  in  plain  work.  1886 


POUND. 

ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  * Pound-butter,  butter 
made  up  in  pats  of  a  pound  each,  as  distinguished  from., 
butter.. in  bulk.  1889  Clerks  Guernsey  New s  10  May  5/1 
The  "Pound  Day  at  the  Victoria  Cottage  Hospital  ,.wa_s  a 
great  success,  the  appeal  for  a  pound  weight  of  some  kind 
of  grocery  from  each  donor  being  very.. widely  responded 
to.  a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  i.  (1643)  16  We  would  be  loath 
to  take  a  slip,  .in  a  twelve-*pound  matter.  1727-41  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.  v.  Nails,  "Pound  Nails,  are  four-square  in  the 
shank ;  much  used  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  though 
scarce  elsewhere,  except  for  paling.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil 
it.  x,  Ah  t  a  queer  fellow ;  lent  him  a  one  -"pound  note — 
never  saw  it  again.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  22  Jan.  2/3 
The  old-fashioned  *pound  party  has  become  this  winter  a 
fashionable  city  entertainment.  1889  FARM  i-:u  A  mericanisms, 
Pound  party,  very  similar  to  Donation  party.  1585  HIGINS 
Juniits'  Nomcncl.  99/1  Poire  de  bon  Chrestien,  poire  de 
liure,.,&  "pound-peare.  111667  COWLEY  Ess.  in  Verse  «$• 
Prose,  Greatness,  He  would  eat  nothing  but  what  was 
great,  nor  touch  any  Fruit  but  Horse-Plums  and  Pound. 
Pears.  1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.v.  Pear,  The  pound-pear, 
or  black-pear  of  Worcester.  1889  H.  JOHNSTON  Chron. 
Glenbuckie  xxii.  261  There  are  twenty  gouden  "pound- 
pieces.  1865  R.  HUNT  Pop.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  Ser.  II.  81 
He  told  her  to. .get  a  packet  of  *  pound  pins.  1886  Folk- 
Lore  Jml.  IV.  126  Pins— not  the  well-made  ones  sold 
in  papers,  but  clumsy  things  with  wire  heads—'  pound- 
pins  '.  1901  E.  NICHOLSON  in  N.  Sf  Q.  9th  Ser.  VIII.  283/1 
Our  bushel  was  originally  the  measure  containing  a  quantity 
of  wheat  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperature,  62-3  Ib.,  and  therefore,  on  the  *pound- 
pint  system,  containing  the  same  number  of  pints  of  wheat. 
'773  J-  NORTHCOTE  Let.  (in  Sotheran's  Catal.  No.  12  (1809) 
39),  The  gentleman  who  won  the  Twenty  Thousand  "Pound 
Prize  in  the  last  Lottery.  «7«»  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.- 
•wardens  (ed.  4)  57  A  Church-Kate  . .  to  be  made  . .  by  an 
equal  "Pound  Rate.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  404,  125!. 
raised  by  a  pound-rate,  at  4  d.  in  the  pound.  1661  MARVELL 
Corr.  xxvi.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  62  That  you  ascertain  in 
expresse  words  the  summe  that  is  to  be  raised  by  "pound 
rent.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  w.  293  Item,  twice  fifty 
more  Per  ann.  in  Pound-Rents  !  1586  Wills  %  Inv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees)  II.  128  Two  lyttell  croftes ..  called  tenter  croftes, 
with  the  churche  yearde  of  Darnton,  and  one  *pownderight 
of  Branson  moore.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser. 
I.  124/1  A  "pound  rocket  will  admit  a  leaden  bullet  that 
weighs  a  pound.  1887  J.  B.  LOCK  Dynamics  31  We  shall 
choose  as  our  unit  mass-velocity  that  of  a  particle  of  i  Ib. 
moving  with  i  vela  We  shall  call  this  unit  a  "pound-velo. 
c  1450  Godstovj  Reg.  668  Of  the  yifte  of  Robert,  Erie  of 
leyceter,  thre  "pounde-worthe  of  lond  in  Halso.  1780 
A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  394  The  yarn  spun  is  "pound  yarn, 
not  done  in  hanks  at  all. 

Pound   (pound),  sb2    Forms:   4-5   poonde, 

i    5  ponde,  5-6  pounde,  6  pond,  6-7  pownd(e, 

6-  pound.     [Not  found  till  near  the  end  of  the 

|    ME.  period  :— OE.  "fund,  known  only  in  comb. 

1   pund-fo/d  (in  late   12th  c.  MS.)  and   early  ME. 

!  pundlreche  (Laws  of  Hen.  I)  (see  POUND-BREACH), 

and  supported  by  the  derivatives  (ze-^pyndan  to  dam 

np  (water)  (K.  Alfred),  forpynaan  to  exclude,  bar 

(Cynewulf) :   see  FIND  v.     Origin  unknown  ;   the 

stem  has  not  been  certainly  traced  in  any  continental 

language.      Of  this,  POND  sb.  is  an  anomalous 

!    parallel  form  ;   many  dialects  have  pound  in  the 

I   sense  of  pond,  and  the  two  forms  are  used  indiffer- 

i    ently  in  sense  4  b  in  reference  to  canals.] 

I.  1.  An  enclosure  maintained  by  authority,  for 
the  detention  of  stray  or  trespassing  cattle,  as  well 
as  for  the  keeping  of  distrained  cattle  or  goods 
until  redeemed  ;  a  pinfold. 

The  right  to  impound  stray  cattle  still  exists,  but  in  Great 
Britain  the  impounder  can  put  the  animals  in  his  own  stable 
or  field,  so  that  public  pounds,  being  unnecessary,  are 
disappearing. 

1425  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1001)  115  (Latin)  [Item  to 
mending  the  way  between  the  church  of  Merk  and  the] 
pownde  ji.  ifl.  1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  559/2  All  such 
distresse.  .to  put  in  pounde.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n. 
xxvii.  (1638)  113  The  owner  may  lawfully  give  the  beasts 
meat  and  drink  while  they  be  in  pound,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Rem.  (1759)  I.  168  To  shut  them  up,  like  Beasts  in  Pounds, 
For  breaking  into  others  Grounds.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops 
to  Conf.  iv.  Wks.  (Globe)  668/1  I'd  sooner  leave  my  horse 
in  a  pound.  1821  CLARE  Vill  Minstr.  I.  88  While  pinders, 


him  straightway  into  pound. 

b.  Pound  close  or  covert,  a  pound  to  which  the 
owner  of  impounded  animals  may  not  have  access; 
pound  open  or  overt,  a  pound  which  is  not  roofed, 
and  to  which  the  owner  may  have  access  to  feed 
his  beasts. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  xxvii.  76  He  that,  .hath  the 
hurte  may  take  the  beestes  as  a  dystresse,  and  put  theym 
in  a  pounde  ouert.  1554  Act  i  *  2  Phil,  t,  Ma'y  c.  12 
§  i  No  Distress  of  Cattle  shall  be  driven  out  of  the  Hundred 

I    .  .except  that  it  be  to  a  Pound  overt  within  the  same  Shire. 

!  1567  Expos.  Termes  Lawes  (1579)  157  b,  Poundes  are  m 
two  sorts,  the  one  pounds  open,  the  other  pounds  close.. . 
Pound  Close  is  such  a  place,  where  the  owner  of  the  dis- 
tresse may  not  come  to  geue  them  meat  and  drinke,  with 
out  offence,  as  in  a  close  house,  or  whatsoeuer  els  place. 
1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  i.  13  If  »  I've  distress,  of 


distreiner  must  give  notice  to  the  owner. 

c.  An  enclosure  for  sheltering  or  in  any  way 
dealing  with  sheep  or  cattle  in  the  aggregate ;  also, 
an  enclosure  in  which  wild  animals  are  entrapped. 
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1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Ircl.  I.  340  Mr.  Irwin  spreads  it  in 
his  pound.,  for  cattle  to  tread  on.  1877  J.  A.  ALLEN 
After.  Bison  472  The  rushing  of  a  herd  over  a  precipice 
or  into  a  pound  prepared  especially  to  entrap  them.  1890 
'R.  BOLDBEWDQD1  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  227  Two  gates 
leading  from  the  pound  at  the  far  end  are  now  taken  charge 
of  by  the  black  boys.. .The  gate  from  the  lane  is  opened 
and  the  '  ragers ' . .  rush  fiercely  into  the  pound. 

2.  transf.  andySg'.  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  pen, 
a  pent-up  position  ;  a  trap ;  a  prison  for  debtors  or 
offenders;  a  spiritual  *  fold';  in  Hunting^  a  position 
from  which  escape  is  impossible  or  difficult.  (See 
also  LOB'S  POUND.) 

c  1380  WYCLIP  IVks. _(i88o)  421  Pride  of  men  of  (>e  world 
bat  wolen  make  hem  siche  ppondis,  is  an  ober  rote  of  con- 
sense  a^enus  crist  lord  of  pis  world.  1557  TottelFs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  268,  I  nieane  where  you  and  all  your  flocke,  Deuise 
to  pen  men  in  the  pound.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Fruites  of 
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I!.  JONSON  Ev.  Alan  in  Hum.  11.  i,  An'  hee  thinke  to  bee 
relieu'd  by  me,  when  he  is  got  into  one  o1  your  citie  pounds, 
the  Counters.  1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  26  The  Enemy 
being  by  this  means  brought  into  a  Pound.  1684  OTWAY 
Atheist  in,  Well,  since  I  am  trapt  thus,.. There  is  no  re- 
plevin, and  I  must  to  pound.  17*7  SWIFT  Imit.  Horace  47, 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  away,  Not  thinking  it  is  !evee-day ;  And 
find  his  honour  in  a  pound,  Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round. 
1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  vn.  253  The  grassy  rock-encircled 
Pound  In  which  the  Creature  first  was  found.  1886 
ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  IVord-bk,,  Pound,  a  position  from 
which  escape  seems  difficult,  particularly  in  hunting.  1887 
TEFFKRIES  Amaryllis  xxiv.  183  He's  getting  into  a  pound, 
he  really  is. 

f  3.  An  act  or  right  of  pounding  (POUND  v.z  i). 

1464  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  540/2  The  Baylewik. .  with  Poundes, 
Waifes,  Strayes,  Herbage  and  Pannage. 

t  b.  A  seizure  of  cattle,  etc.,  in  a  raid,  etc. :  cf. 
POIND  v.  3.  Obs. 

'1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  ii.  12  A  cumpany  gat  he  And 
rade  in  Ingland,  for  to  ta  A  pownd,  and  swne  it  hapnyd  sa 
That  he  of  catale  gat  a  pray. 

II.  4.  a.  A  body  of  still  water,  usually  of 
artificial  formation,  a  POND.  Now  dial.  b.  esp. 
A  body  of  water  held  up  or  confined  by  a  dam  or 
the  like,  as  in  a  mill-pond  (now  dial.),  the.  reach 
of  a  canal  above  a  lock,  etc.  (in  which  sense  pond 
and  pound  are  used  indifferently). 

1387  TKKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  367  Alisaundre.  .hadde 
alle  maner  bestes  in  kepyng  in  hyves,  in  layes,  in  fisshe 
weres  and  pondes  [MS.  Cott.  Til'.  D.  vii  poundes].  c  1450 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  228  Hit  is  a  shrewde  pole,  pounde, 
or  a  well,  That  drownythe  the  dowghty.  1535  COVF.RDALK 
fsa.  xix.  10  All  the  poundes  of  Egipte,  all  the  policie  of  their 
Moates  &  diches  snal  come  to  naught.  1684  G.  MERITON 
Yorks. Dialogue  132  (E.D.S.)  Our  awd  Meer  is  slidden  into'th 
Pownd.  1805  Z.  ALLNUTT  Navig.  Thames  20  So  many 
more  Pounds  and  moveable  Weirs  as  were  found  necessary 
might  be  erected.  1891  COTES  Two  Girls  on  Barge  46 
First  a  pound  and  then  a  lock,.. ' pound  '  being  a  canal 
definition  of  the  level  reaches  that  lie  between  the  locks. 
1895  Daily  News  8  Feb.  3/6  Witness  said  there  were  no 
indications  to  show  that  they  were  approaching  a  '  pound  ' 
(lodgment  or  accumulation  of  water),  a  1000  E.  SMITH 
MS.  Collect.  Warwick*.  Words  (E.  D.  D.),  Where  there  is 
a  separate  pool,  the  water  above  the  dam  is  called  either 
the  mill-dam  or  the  pound. 

6.  An  enclosure  for  fish,  a,  A  compartment  for 
stowing  fish  on  board  a  fishing- vessel,  b.  See 
quot.  1867.  O.  A  net  trap  for  fish;  spec,  the  last 
compartment  of  a  pound  net,  in  which  the  fish  are 
finally  caught ;  the  bowl  or  pocket. 

1809  Naval  Chron.  XXI.  21  There  are  pounds  or  en- 
closures made  on  the  deck,  for  each  fisherman  to  throw  in 
what  he  catches.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,,  Pound, 
a  lagoon,  or  space  of  water,  surrounded  by  reefs  and  shoals, 
wherein  fish  are  kept,  as  at  Bermuda.  1873  Kclio  n  Mar. 
2/2  Immense  quantities  are,  however,  taken  in  what  are 
called  '  pounds '.  A  pound  is  generally  placed  on  the 
shallow  fiats  of  the  bays  where  fish  food  is  abundant. . .  The 
fish .  .enter  the  pound,  and  find  it  impossible  to  get  out  again. 
1883  S.  PLIMSOLL  in  ioM  Cent,  July  162  The  haddocks ..  are 
.  .stowed  away  in  bulk  in  '  pound  (the  pounds  are  like  the 
stalU  in  a  stable,  in  the  hold  of  the  ship).  1883  F.  DAY 
Indian  Fish  14  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  Wicker-work  labyrinths 
..acting  like  a  pound  in  permitting  the  fish  to  enter  with 
the  flood,  but  precluding  exit  with  the  ebb. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  &s>  pound- like  w§. ;  pound- 
boat,  a  fiat-bottomed  centre-board  boat  used  on 
Lake  Erie  for  carrying  fish  from  the  nets  (Cent. 
Diet.  1890)  ;  pound-fee,  a  fee  paid  for  the  release 
of  cattle  or  goods  from  the  pound ;  f  poundlose, 
setting  free  or  release  from  the  pound :  cf.  LOOSE 
sb.  5  ;  poundman,  one  employed  in  weir  or  pound 
fishing ;  pound-master,  =  POUND- KEEPER  ;  pound 
net,  an  enclosure  formed  by  nets  in  the  sea  near  the 
shore,  consisting  of  a  long  straight  wall  or  leader, 
a  first  enclosure  (the  '  heart '),  into  which  the  fish 
are  conducted  by  the  leader,  and  a  second  enclosure 
(the  pound,  bowl,  or  pocket),  from  which  they 
cannot  escape ;  pound  scoop,  a  scoop  used  in 
collecting  fish  from  a  pound  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1878  AVLWARD  Transvaal  of  To-Day  ii.(i88i)  27  English 
settlers  have  been  known  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  to  live 
almost  entirely  from  *pound-fees  and  mileage,  earned  by 
continual  ..  intermeddling  with  their  neighbours'  herds. 
1898  IVestm,  Gaz.  20  Jan.  5/2  A  corner  is  boarded  off  in 
a  sort  of  *pound-Hke  manner.  1622  in  Naworth  Househ. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  107  For  *poundlose  of  viij  of  the  tenants' 
horses,  iij<.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  222  The  *pound- 
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men.. sometimes  eat  them  and  consider  them  better  than 
scup.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Poundmaster.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXIX.  537/1  You  get  my  vote  the  next  time  you 
run  for  ppundmaster.  1883  GOODE  Fish,  /ndust.  U.  S,  12 
Introduction  of 'pound-nets  or  stake-nets  along  the  sandy 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  its  estuaries  for  the  capture  of 
the  migrating  summer  shoals.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX. 
362/1  One  of  the  greatest  nuisances.. that  a  seafaring  man 
can  meet  with,  and  that  is  pound-nets.  They  lined  the 
American  shore  far  out  into  the  lake. 

Found  (pound),  sb3    [f.  POUND  z>.i] 
L  fl.  A  pounding;  //.  that  which  has  been 
pounded.  Qbs.  rare. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  11.  46  The  poundes  of  the  rootes  [of 
Mandrag]  must  be  put  into  a  small  firkin  of  swete  wyne. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  pounding  or  crushing  apples 
for  cider ;  a  cider-mill. 

183*  Trans.  Provitic.  Med.  fy  Surg.  Assoc.  u.  VI.  202 
This  mischievous  part  of  the  pound  [i.e.  lead  basins  used  in 
cider  presses]  is  now  almost  universally  exploded,  and  in 
their  place  wooden  ones  are  substituted.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk^  Poundt..a.  mill  in  which  to  grind 
the  apples  for  making  cider. 

II.  3.  A  mark  caused  by  a  severe  blow ;  a  bruise, 
a  contusion. 

i86a  CAMPION  Alice  35  [He]  would  frequently  return  [from 
a  combat  at  fisticuffs]  in  a  deluge  of  gore  and  all  over 
pounds  and  bruises. 

4.  A  heavy  beating  blow ;  a  thump ;  also,  the 
sound  caused  by  this,  a  thud. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1901  Daily  Chron.  7  June  4/1  The 
breathless  shout,  the  pound  of  hoofs—'  The  Favourite ! 
Favourite  wins  I ' 

Found  (paund),  v^-  Forms :  a.  i  punian, 
-igean,  4-7  poune,  powne,  (4-5  pone,  8-9  St. 
poon).  0.  6-7  punne,  6-  pun  (see  also  PUN  z/.). 
y.  6-  pound  (9  dial.  pund).  [OE.  punian  (also 
gcptiniant  ME.  IPONE):— WGer.  *pfaify'ant  stem 
pftn-t  whence  also  Du.  ^puyn^  mod.  puin  *  rubbish, 
trash  orcyment  of  stones'  (Hexham),LG.//V«  chips 
of  stone,  building  rubbish  (Doorn.-Koolman).  For 
the  final  </,  cf.  ASTOUND  v.t  BOUND///,  a.i,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  break  down  and  crush  by  beating, 
as  with  a  pestle ;   to  reduce  to  pulp  or  powder ; 
to  bray,  bruise,  pulverize,  triturate. 

a.,  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  176  genim  J>as  ylcan  wyrte  uer- 
bascum  jecnucude  \v.  r.  gepunude].  a  1050  Liber  Scintill. 
xxiv.  (1880)  05  peah  bu  punige  \contuderis\  stuntne  on 
pil(an)  swylce  uerenhula  punigenduni  \Jerjente\  bufan  punere 
na  byS  afyrred  fram  him  dysignyss  his.  c  1380  WVCLIK 
Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  89  As  spicerye  ?yveb  smell  whan  it  is 
powned.  1383  —  Matt,  xxi,  44  Vpon  whom  it  [this  stone] 
shal  falle,  it  shal  togidre  poune  hym  [1388  to-brise  hym]. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  1.  i.  3  Sothrenwood  pounde  with 
a  rosted  Quince,  and  laide  to  the  eyes.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Far  me  41  Powne  and  temper  them 
altogether.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  (1650)  126  Grots 
pouned  and  sifted  or  strained  therein.  1658  J.  JONES  Ovid's 
Ibis  138  Anaxarchus.  .being  condemned,  .to  be  pound  with 
iron  pestels  in  a  morter. 

/3.  1559  MORWVNG  Evonym.  132  Then  punne  it  in  a 
morter.  Ibid.  286  Pun  them  that  be  to  be  pund.  1600 
HEVWOOD  \st  Pt.  Ediu.  /Vt  i.  ii(  The  honestest  lad  that 
ever  pund  spice  in  a  mortar.  x66>  H.  STUBBE  Ind.  Nectar 
ii.  8  Cacao  nut,  punned,  and  dissolved  in  water. 

y.  1594  SOUTHWELL  M.  Magd.  Fun,  Tenres  (1833)  120 
To  feele  more  of  their  sweetnesse,  I  will  pound  these  spices. 
1697  DRYUEN  Vtrg.  Georg.  1. 138  The  Peasant.,  who  pounds 
with  Rakes  The  crumbling  Clods.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat. 
Agric.  477  Let  him.  .dry  them,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,,  Pnnd^  to  pound.  1830  M.  DONOVAN 
Dom.  Econ,  I.  315  After  the  apples  have  been  pressed,  they 
may  be  economically  pounded  a  second  time.  1865  LUBBOCK 
Preh.  Times  xiii,  A  flat  stone  to  pound  roots  with. 

b.jfo 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  u.  (1882)  78  The  word  of  God 
Is  not  preached  vnto  them,  and  as  it  were  braied,  punned, 
interpreted,  and  expounded.  1618  BOLTON  Florus  (1636) 
101  He  therefore  so  ground  and  punned  Annibal,  by  coasting 
him  thorow  all  Samnium.  a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks. 
1716  II.  80  To  think  a  gross  body  may  be  ground  and 
pounded  into  rationality.  1884  Nonconf.  fy  Indep.  12  June 
570/1  The  Lord  Advocate.,  pounded  it  [the  Bill]  to  powder. 

2.  To  strike  severely  with  the  fists  or  some  heavy 
instrument ;  to  strike  or  beat  with  repeated  heavy 
blows ;  to  thump,  to  pummel.     Alsoy^f. 

a,  0.  1790  A.  WILSON  Pack  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  29  John 
swore  that  he  wad  poon  you  [rimes  aboon  you,  spoon  you]. 
1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  ufbnn/MNHtia  Herefordsh.,/(W* 
in  E.  Lane.,  poon  (pun),  pnnt  punn^poan^  from  Cumbld.  to 
Glouc.  and  Leicester. 

7.  1700  DRYDEN  Ceyx  ft  Alcyone  392  With  cruel  blows 
she  pounds  her  blubber'd  cheeks.  1795  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Pittdariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  199  Pounds  thy  pate.  1839 
THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  Wks.  (1869)  386,  I  stood  pounding 
him  with  my  satire.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  vi,  The 
big  boys  who  sit  at  the  tables  pound  them  and  cheer.  1858 
COL.  K.  YOUNG  Diary  ff  Corr.  (1902)  App,  328  We  pounded 
your  regiment  the  other  day.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy 
fy  Greece  (1898)  I.  ix.  176  Horsed  sea  deities  pounding  one 
another  with  bunches  of  fish.  1875  LE  FANU  Will.  Die 
xxyiii,  I  danced  every  day,  and  pounded  a  piano,  and  sang 
a  little.  1877  CLERY  Min.  Tact.  xiv.  (ed.  3)  189  To  hang 
closely  on  their  rear,  pounding  them  with  light  guns. 

b.  with  advb.  extension.  To  knock  (something) 
*>/,  out,  etc.,  by  pounding ;  to  hammer,  beat. 

1875  RUSKIN  Fors  Clar,  \\.  53  My  foolishness  is  being 
pounded  out  of  me.  1884  Pail  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  2/2  The 
fortifications  might  be  pounded  to  pieces.  1891  KIPLING 
Light  that  Failed  xi.  (1900)  193  The  big  drum  pounded  out 
the  tune.  1808  L.  STEPHEN  Stud.  Biog.  II.  v.  182  He 
must  not  simply  state  a  reason,  but  pound  it  into  a  thick 
head  by  repetition. 


POUND. 

c.  U.  S.  Stock  Exch.  To  beat  down  the  price  of 
(stock) ;  =  HAMMER  v.  2  d  (£). 

1901  Mnnsey's  Mag.  XXIV.  522/1  The  bears  let  the 
opportunity  to  pound  securities  go  by  the  board. 

1 3.  With  inverted  construction :  To  deliver 
(heavy  blows)  on  some  one.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  31  An  hundred  knights.. All 
which  at  once  huge  strokes  on  him  did  pound,  In  hope  to 
take  him  prisoner,  where  he  stood  on  ground. 

4.  intr.  To  beat  or  knock  heavily,  deliver  heavy 
blows,  fire  heavy  shot  (a/,  <?«).     1'oitnd  away,  to 
continue  delivering  blows  ;  to  hammer  away. 

1815  (see  POUNDING  vbl.  so.1  2].  1858-9  RUSSELL  Diary 
India  (1860)  I.  292,  I  found  all  our  guns  pounding  at  the 
Martiniere.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,P0Wft-'W\ts.  (Bonn) 
II.  340  The  chief  engineer  pounded  with  a  hammer  on  the 
trunnions  of  a  cannon,  until  he  broke  them  off.  1885  Klanch. 
Exam.  20  Feb.  5/2  The  Opposition  are  anxious  to  have  their 
great  guns  in  the  Upper  Chamber  poundingaway  at  the  same 
time.  1885  R.  L.  &  F.  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  \\,  Within  the 
lodging-house  feet  pounded  on  the  stairs.  1895  HARE  Story 
of  Life  (1000)  VI.  xxx.  400  An  electric  piano  ..goes  on 
pounding  away  by  itself.  1901  H.  HARLAND  Com.  $  £rr.6o 
Ferdinand  Augustus's  heart  began  to  pound. 

fig.    1861  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  u.  73,  I  spent  the  bulk 
of  yesterday  pounding  at  Dunstan  in  the  British  Museum. 
b.  Of  a  ship  or  boat :  To  beat  the  water,  rise 
and  fall  heavily. 

1903  Daily  Mail  21  Aug.  5/7  The  sea  had  become  rough, 
causing  the  boats  to  pound  considerably.  1906  Westm. 
Gaz.  21  Aug.  7/2  The  wreck  of  the  '  Manchuria '.  . .  The 
vessel  is  lying  far  inside  the  reef,  and  is  pounding  heavily. 

5.  intr.  To  walk,  run,  or  dance  with  heavy  steps 
that  beat  or  pulverize  the  ground ;    to  ride  hard 
and  heavily  ;  transf.  of  a  steamer,  to  force  its  way 
through  the  water,  paddle  or  steam  along  forcibly. 

1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1806)  I.  viii.  51  'Look 
at  that  absurd  creature  ! '  exclaimed  Forester,  pointing  out 
.  .a  girl,  who  was  footing  and  pounding  for  fame  at  a  pro- 
digious rate.  1848  KINGSLEY  Yeast  i,  A  fat  farmer,  sedu- 
lously pounding  through  the  mud.  185*  R.  S.  SURTEKS 
Sponge s  Sp.  l"our  1,  He  thought  he  saw  [himj.. pounding 
away  on  the  chestnut  [horse J.  1865  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  II. 
20  So  he  pounds  along  sitting  well  down  in  his  saddle,  1880 
Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xviii,  I  am  not  going  to  pound 
over  half  the  county  in  a  futile  endeavour  to  come  up  with 
the  hounds.  i898_G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  Collect.  4-  Recoil. 
xxxiv.  458  Cantering  up  St.  James's  Street.. or  pounding 
round  Hyde  Park.  1898  Daily  News  23  July  7/1  She 
[a  steamer]  pounded  along  splendidly  at  over  20  knots  an  hour. 

6.  trans.  To  consolidate  by  beating,  to  beat  hard ; 
esp.  in  technical  use  in  form  pun,  to  ram  down 
(earth,  clay,  or  nibble)  as  in  making  a  roadway  or 
embankment :  see  PUN  v.l 

'850  jfrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  ii.  706  The  cows  so 
thoroughly  'pound  '  the  ground  that  in  summer  it  is  in  many 
parts  as  hard  as  a  brick. 

Found  (paund),  p. 2  Also  5  pown,  7  poun. 
[f.  POUND  sb*  Cf.  FIND  ».,  POIND  ^.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  or  shut  ///   (trespassing  or 
!   straying  cattle)  in  a  pound ;  to  impound. 

c  1450  Oseney  Regr.  44  That  (>ey  [bestes]  be  not  Inparkid 
]  or  pownyd  but  J>ey  be  i-founde  in  open  harme  [cf.  ibid. 
24  inparked  or  y-poyned  ;  ibid.  86  imparkid  or  poyned]. 
I  1530  PALSGR.  663/2,  I  pounde,  I  put  horse,  or  beestes  in 
I  the  pynfolde.  1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  124  They 
exercise  a  petty  royalty  in.. pounding  beasts.  .11711  KEN 
Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  503  Your  Neighbour  Swains 
the  Trespassers  will  pound.  1819  Metropolis  II.  205  Law- 
suits for  trespass,  for  poaching,  pounding  cattle,,  .give  him 
notoriety  in  the  country.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  87  We  must  not  go  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  road,  or  we  [i.  e.  our  cattle]  'It  be  'pounded. 
fig-  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  69  Me  thinkes  I 
deserue  to  be  pounded,  for  straying  from  Poetrie  to  Oratorie. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  V.  179  For  the  Heart  that  still 
wanders,  is  pounded  at  last. 

2.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  any  enclosure  or 
within  any  bounds  or  limits,  material  or  otherwise. 
Also  with  up.     Also_^. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greenes  Metiaphon  (Arb.)  12  Euen  so 
these  men.,  do  pound  their  capacitie  in  barren  Com- 
pendiums.  1608  HEYWOOD  Rape  Lucrece  111.  iv.  Sit  round  : 
the  enemy  is  pounded  fast  In  their  own  folds.  163* 
MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  Married  once,  A 
man  is  staked  or  poun'd,  and  cannot  graze  Beyond  his  own 
hedge,  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq>.  (1651)  564  More  might  be 
said,  if  I  were  not  pounded  within  an  Epistle.  1644  MILTON 
Areop.  (Arb.)  48  That  gallant  man  who  thought  to  pound 
up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  Parkgate.  1761  COLMAN 
Jealous  Wife  ii.  i.  (1775)  22,  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly 
pounded  (=  married].  It  wou'd  save  us  both  a  great  deal 
of  Trouble.  1776  Remembrancer ^1777)  IV.  272/2  Hopkins, 
and  his  little  navy,  are  safely  pounded  in  Providence  river, 
near  Rhode  Island.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxvii.  (1848)  323 
And  the  round  wall  of  madness  pound  us  in. 

b.  spec,  in  Fox-hunting  (pass.),  said  of  a  rider 
who  gets  into  an  enclosed  place  from  which  he 
cannot  get  out  to  follow  the  chase.  To  pound  the 
field  :  see  qnot.  1886. 

18*7  Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  353  The  whole  field  [i.e.  the 
assemblage  of  riders]  was  fairly  pounded.  1860  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  xvi.  135  Whenever  one  individual 
succeeds  either  in  what  is  termed  pounding  a  field,  or  in 
getting  such  a  start  of  them  that  nobody  shall  have  a  chance 
of  catching  him  whilst  the  pace  holds.  1875  —  Riding 
Recoil  viii  (1879)  131  A  man  who  never  jumps  at  all  can  by- 
no  possibility  be  '  pounded  '.  1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset 
Word-bk.  s.  v.,  In  hunting,  an  impassable  barrier  is  said 
'to  pound  the  field'.  So  also  a  bold  rider  who  clears  a 
fence  which  others  cannot  do  is  said  '  to  pound  the  lot  . 

fig'  1853  'c-  BEDE  '  Verdant  Greett  ix,  The  pounding  of 
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the  same  gentleman  in  the  middle  of  the  first  chorus.    18*4 
Daily  Tel.  27  Aug.,  The  Marquis,  however,  in  following  his 
leader  over  the  agricultural  plough,  got . .  pounded  with  him    , 
in  the  political  field.  .    -       ,,    . 

3.  To  dam  (water)  ;  dam  up.    Now  chiefly  dial. 
1640  BLITHE  Eng.  tntfrm.  Imp':  (1652)  bij  b,  Watermills, 

which  destroy  abundance  of  gallant  Land,  by  pounding  up 
the  water.. even  to  the  very  top  of  the  ground.  1770  J. 
BRINDLEY  Surv.  Thames  i  If  they  be  made  to  pound  more 
than  five  or  six  Feet,  some  of  the  adjacent  Lands  will  be  laid 
under  Water.  1792  Trans.  Soc.  Arts*.  1.9  Which  occa- 
sioiied  a  fall  for  the  water  to  run  off,  and  prevented  Its  I 
being  pounded  up.  iSre  Miss  JACKSON  ithropsh.  Word-tk. 
s.  v.  l'm>td,-a.  They'll  bin  gropm'  fur  trout  I  sped,  I  see  the 
brack's  pounded. 

4.  To  pound  off,  to  partition  off  into  compart- 
ments :  cf.  POUND  rf.2  5  a. 

1887  Fisheries  of  U.  S.  Sect.  v.  II.  426  In  the  hair-seal 
fishery,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  vessel  s  hold  is 
'pounded  off"  into  bins  only  a  little  larger  than  the  skins. 

Hence  Pou'nded  ///.  a. ;  Pou-nding  vbl.  sb. 

1621  QUARLES  Argalns  f,  P.  (1678)  44  Here's  none  that 
can  reprieve  Such  pounded  beasts.  1641  Boston  Rcc.  (1877) 
II  60  The  same  hogg  or  swine.. not  lobe  fetched  thence 
lintill  full  satisfaction  bemade.  .forpoundinsjand  for  carege. 
1791  R.  MYLNF.  Rep.  Thames  f,  Isis  29  The  Pounding  of 
the  water  by  the  New  Locks. 

Found,  v.z    [f.  POUND  rf.i  i.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  weigh.  Obs.  rarc~°. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  220/45  To  Pound, pondcrare. 

2.  Coining.  To  test  the  weight  of  coins  (or  of 
the  blanks  to  be  minted)  by  weighing  the  number 
of  these  which  ought  to  make  a  pound  weight  (or 
a  certain  number  of  pounds),  and  ascertaining  how 
much  they  vary  from  the  standard. 

From  the  earliest  times,  in  the  Indenture  under  which  the 
Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  produced  coins  for  the  King, 
a  limit  was  assigned  within  which  the  weight  was  to  be 
maintained  i  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  every  coin 
of  the  exact  weight,  it  was  customary,  before  1870,  to  fix 
the  number  of  grains  variation  permissible  in  each  pound 
weight,  taken  at  random  from  the  mass  of  coins,  this 
variation  being  termed  'remedy  for  the  Master  .  Thus, 
for  gold  coins,  in  which  20  troy  pounds  of  standard  gold 
make  934^  sovereigns,  the  Indenture  of  1817  allows^a  margin 
of '  twelve  grains  in  the  pound  weight  and  no  more '.  By  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1870,  the  'remedy'  was  fixed  on  the  piece, 
as  t  grain  on  each  sovereign,  each  of  which  is  now  separately 
tested  by  an  automatic  weighing  apparatus  of  great  delicacy. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  Pounding  incoming.  1907  Let.fr. 
Royal  Mint,  The  present  law  is  far  more  stringent,  but  (for 
particular  purposes)  we  still  constantly  resort  to  pounding 
in  the  Mint,  and  always  in  the  case  of  bronze  coins. 

3.  To  weigh  out  or  divide  into  pounds,  local. 
1876  Whitby  Class.,  Funded,  divided  into  pounds.     1886 

ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bit.,  Pound, ..to  make  up 
into  pats  or  parcels  each  of  i  Ib.  weight. 

Found,  v .*  slang,  [f.  POUND  rf.1  3.]  To  bet 
a  pound,  or  an  extravagant  amount,  on ;  esp.  in 
phr.  to  pound  it,  to  wager  pounds  in  long  odds ; 
hence,  to  state  as  a  certainty  or  strong  conviction. 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Pound  it,  to  ensure  or  make 
a  certainty  of  any  thing:  thus  a  man  will  say  I'll  pound  it 
to  be  so  ;  taken,  probably  from  the  custom  of.  .offering  ten 
pounds  to  a  crown  at  a  cock-match,  in  which_  case,  if  no 
person  takes  this  extravagant  odds,  the  battle  is  at  an  end. 
This  is  termed  pounding  a  cock.  1828  BEE  Living  Pict. 
London  ii.  44  You'll  soon  be  bowled  out,  I'll  pound  it.  1838 
DICKENS  0.  7'zw/^xxvi,  I'll  pound  it,  that  Barney's  managing 
properly.  1865  —  Mut.  Friend  iv.  xv,  I'll  pound  it,  Master, 
to  be  in  the  way  of  school. 
Hence  Potrndable  a. :  see  quot. 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Ponndable,  any  event  which 
is  considered  certain  or  inevitable,  is  declared  to  be  pound- 
able,  as  the  issue  of  a  game,  the  success  of  a  bet,  &c. 

Poundage1  (pau-ndedj).  Also  5  pundage, 
5-7  pondage,  7  powndage.  [f.  POUND  sb?-  + 
-AGE  ;  hence  med.  (Anglo-)  L.  ponjagium.] 

1.  An  impost,  duty,  or  tax  of  so  much  per  pound 
sterling  on  merchandise;  spec,  a  subsidy,  usually 
of  12  pence  in  the  pound,  formerly  granted  by 
Parliament  to  the  Crown,  on  all  imports  and 
exports  except  bullion  and  commodities  paying 
tonnage.  Now  Hist. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  iv.  14  His  puruypurs  toke, 
Withoute  preiere  at  a  parlement  a  poundage  biside,  And  a 
fifteneth  and  a  dyme  eke.  1422  Rolls  of  Pat-It.  IV.  173/2 
A  subsidie  of  Tonage  and  Poundage,  .that  is  to  sey  of  every 
Tunne  iiis ;  and  xiirf  of  every  Pounde.  c  1460  FORTESCUE 
APS.  <$•  Litn.  Man.  vi.  (1885)  122  The  kynge  hath  therfore 
J>e  subsidie  of  pondage  and  tonnage.  1509-10  Act  i 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  §  i  Another  Subsidie  called  Poundage, 
that  ys  to  sey:  of  all  maner  merchaundises-.caryed  out  of 
this . .  Realme  or  brought  into  the  same  by  wey  of  merchaun- 
dise  of  the  value  of  every  xxj,,  xijrf.  1628  CHAS.  I  Speech 
Wks.  1662  I.  370  As  for  Tonnage  and  Poundage  it  is  a  thing 
I  cannot  want  and  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  ft  Prof.  St.  n.  xxiv.  150  He  knowes  well  that 
cunning  is  no  burthen  to  carry,  as  paying  neither  portage 
by  land,  nor  poundage  by  sea.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Cotinii.  I. 
viii.  315  Those  [subsidies]  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  in 
particular,  were  at  first  granted,  as  the  old  statutes  (and 
particularly  i  Eliz.  c.  19.)  express  it,  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  and  the  keeping  and  safeguard  of  the  seas. 

2.  A  payment  of  so  much  per  pound  sterling  upon 
the  amount  of  any  transaction  in  which  money 
passes  ;  a  commission,  or  fee,  of  so  much  a  pound. 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujffe  (1871)  25  There  being  two- 
hundred  in  it  worth  three  hundred  pounds  a  piece,  with 
poundage  and  shillings  to  the  lurched.  1693  SOUTHCRNE 
Maid's  Last  Pr.  III.  iii,  I  shall  be  paid  in  crack't  money, 
and  pay  poundage  into  the  bargain.  1749  CHESTERF.  Lett. 
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(1775)  II-  I29  PaV  l^at  inoneV •  •  yourself,  and  not  through 
the  hands  of  a  servant,  who  always. .  stipulates  poundage. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  vii.  (Rtldg.)  408  What  cursed 
fools  our  dramatists  must  he,  to  care  for  anything  but  their 
poundage  when  their  plays  happen  to  be  received  !  1835 
Cromfton,  Meeson  $  Roscoe's  Retorts  II.  334  The  sheriff  is 
entitled  to  poundage  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  goods 
levied.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  309  The  paymaster 
of  the  forces  had  a  poundage,  amounting  to  about  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  on  all  the  money  which  passed  through  his  hands. 
1891  E.  K.  BLYTH  in  Law  Times  XC1II.  488/2  Scanda- 
lously high  court  fees  charged  by  way  of  poundage. 

b.  A  percentage  of  the  total  earnings  of  any 
concern,  paid  as  wages  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
sometimes  in  addition  to  a  fixed  wage. 

1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Poundage,  a  system  in 
vogue  in  the  slate  industry  to  adjust  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men. Every  month  when  the  claims  of  the  slate  quarrymen 
are  made  out  an  addition  of  so  much  in  the  pound  is^made 
upon  the  slate  hill,  that  is,  the  payment  due  according  to 
the  standard  rales.  Poundage,  the  system  under  which 
the  wages  of  tacklers  or  overlookers  in  cotton  mills  are 
based  upon  the  output  of  the  looms,  being  so  much  in  the 
pound  on  the  total  earnings  of  the  weavers  under  their 
charge.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Sept.  8/1  The  principle  of 
poundage  was  agreed  to  by  the  men,  who,  however,  prefer 
a  higher  fixed  wage  and  less  poundage. 

3.  A  payment  or  charge  of  so  much  per  pound 
weight ;  payment  by  weight. 

a  1500  in  Arnolde  Citron.  (iBn)  too  To  poundage  perteynen 


•  poundage '  were  adjusted.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Dec.  5/2 
The  Commonwealth  Postal  Department  has  now  finally 
decided  not  to  seek  to  renew  the  contract,  but  to  rely  on 
getting  letters  forwarded  on  a  poundage  basis,  as  provided  by 
the  Postal  Union  rules. 

4.  Salt-making.  The  number  of  pounds  of  salt 
contained   in   one  gallon  of  brine,  or   (in  some 
places'!  in  one  cubic  foot  of  brine. 

1907  Let.  to  Editor fr.  Cheshire,  The  weight  of  salt  con- 
tained in  one  gallon  of  brine,  .is  usually  about  2  Ib.  10  pz. ; 
if  it  is  as  little  as  2  Ib.  8  oz.,  the  brine  is  not  worth  working. 
The  poundage  is  measured  by  a  graduated  hollow  glass 
instrument,  similar  to  that  used  in  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  fluid.  (The  gallon  is  not  the  imperial,  but  the 
old  wine  gallon.  The  standard  poundage  is  thus  more  than 
3  Ib.  to  the  imperial  gallon.)  The  word  is  in  constant  use 
at  the  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  Salt  Works,  but  is  never 
used  at  Droitwich. 

5.  Betting.  Extravagant  odds.     Cf.  POUND  ».4, 
quot.  1812. 

1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  234  The  poundage  was 
here  offered,  but  no  takers.  1894  ASTLEY  50  Years  Life  II. 
83  At  Newmarket  it  would  have  been  poundage  on  my 
horse, 

6.  Weight  stated  in  pounds,  nonce-use. 

1903  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  60/1  Our  heaviest  [fish]  at  that 
date  was  20  Ib.,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  proportion 
ill  the  business,  an  almost  indelicate  exuberance  of  poundage. 

Hence  Pou-ndage  v.  trans.,  to  impose  poundage 
upon  :  whence  Pou-ndaging  vbl.  sb.  In  quot.^fj". 

1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  64  Nothing  writt'n  but  what 
passes  through  the  custom-house  of  certain  Publicans  that 
have  the  tunaging  and  the  poundaging  of  all  free  spok'n 
truth. 

Poundage  -  (pau-nded^).  Also  o  Sc.  poind- 
age.  [f.  POUND  z<.2,  sb?  +  -AGE.]  f  The  action  or 
right  of  pounding  stray  or  trespassing  cattle  (o&r.)  ; 
the  charge  levied  upon  the  owner  of  impounded 
cattle  or  of  anything  poinded. 

1554  Act  1*2  Phil,  tf  Mary,  c.  12  §  2  No  person  ..  shall 
take  for  keping  in  [fr.  im-]  pownde  impowndmg  orpondage 
of  any  ..Distres,  above  the  somme  of  iiij  d.  1576  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  II.  524  To  use  the  ordour  of  parcage  or 
poindage  establissit  in  the  said  indenture.  1660  in  is/  Cent. 
Hist.  Springfield,  Mass.  (1898)  I.  274  And  for  Swine  or  any 
Cattle  that  are  lyable  to  Poundage  who  ever  shall  Pound 
them,  they  shall  have  foure  pence  a  head,  for  y  Poundage 
of  them.  184$  S.  JUDD  Margaret  ll.  v.  (1881)  264  Molly  I've 
known  ever  since  she  was  dropt ;  she  has  brought  in  the 
strays,  and  many  is  the  poundage  she  has  saved  Uncle  Ket. 

Foirndal.  [f.  POUND  sb.1 :  cf.  CENTAL.]  See 
quot.  (Also  ca\\e&foot-poundal.) 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  225  We  ..define 
the  British  absolute  unit  force  as  '  the  force  which,  acting 
on  one  pound  of  matter  for  one  second,  generates  a  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  second '.  Prof.  James  Thomson  has  sug- 
gested the  name  '  Poundal '  for  this  unit  of  force.  1884  A. 
DANIELL  Pritic.  Phys.  ii.  19. 

Pound-breach  (pau-ndbntf).  Law.  [f.  POUND 
sl>.-+  BREACH  sb.  Early  ME.  pundbreche  repre- 
sents an  OE.  *pundliryce  not  recorded.]  The  break- 
ing open  of  a  pound ;  hence,  the  illegal  removal 
or  recovery  by  the  owner  of  goods  lawfully  im- 
pounded. 

«  1135  Laws  Hen.  I,  c.  40  (Schmid)  Pundbreche  fit  pluri- 
bus  modis:  emissione,  evocatione,  receptione;  excussione. 
1292  BRITTON  I.  xxx.  §  3  Ceux  qi  ount  fet  prisoun  en  lour 
mesouns,  ou  hamsokne,  ou  pountbreche.  1594  WEST  znd 
Ft.  Symbol.  5  215  Privat  force ..  trespas  by  entring  into 
ground,.,  poundbreach  or  otherwise.  1670  BLOUNT  Law 
Diet.,  Pundl'rech, . .  is  the  illegal  taking  of  Cattle  out  of  the 
Pound,  either  by  breaking  the  Pound,  picking  the  Lock,  or 
otherwise.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Contin.  III.  ix.  146  The  dis- 
treinor  has  a  remedy  in  damages,  .by  writ  dc  parco  fracto, 
or  pound  breach,  in  case  they  were  actually  impounded. 
1891  Carmarthen  Jrttl.  23  Jan.  3/1  At  Lampeter  County- 
court  on  Tuesday,  .two  cases  of  pound -breach  under  distress 
for  tithes  were  entered  for  hearing. 

Pou-iid-cake.  [f.  POUND  rf.i  +  CAKE  si'.'] 
A  rich  cake  *o  called  as  originally  containing 


POUNDER. 

a  pound  (or  equal  weight)  of  each  of  the  principal 
ingredients,  flour,  butter,  sugar,  fruit,  etc. 

1841  THACKERAY  Men  %  Coats  Wks.  1900  XIII.  601  It 
will  have  a  great  odour  of  hohea  and  pound-cake.  1876 
F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Cliarming  Fellmu  II.  ix.  138  [He]  begged 
to  recommend  the  pound-cake,  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience, c  1900  Breton's  Every-day  Cook.  Bk.  396  Pound 
Cake.— Ingredients  of  large  cake :  i  Ib.  of  butler,  il  Ib.  of 
flour,  i  Ib.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  i  Ib.  of  currants,  9  eggs, 
2  oz.  of  candied  peel  [etc.]. 

FoU'nded,  //'•  fl-1  Forms  :  see  the  vb.  [f. 
POUNDS'.1  +  -ED'.J  Crushed  by  heavy  blows  to  small 
fragments  or  to  powder ;  beaten  small ;  comminuted. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  xxviii.  181  He  shall  giue 
them  parched  wheate,  or  of  pouned  barly  the  double 
measure.  1771  LUCKOMBK  Hist,  rrint.  33  Paper  made., 
with  pounded  cotton  or  reduced  to  a  pulp.  1815  SIMOND 
Tour  Ct.  Brit.  I.  n  The  roads  are  well  gravelled  with 
pounded  stones.  1899  Alltulfi  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  380 
Pounded  meat  [etc.]  should  form  the  basis  of  the  feedings. 

Founded,  ///.  a? :  see  POUND  v? 

tPotrnder,  sbl  Obs.  Forms:  5  pounder, 
pondre,  punder.  [app.  f.  POUND  rf.1 ;  peril,  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  auncel  had  at  its  end 
a  knob  of  a  pound  weight  as  a  counterpoise  (see 
quot.  01640  in  AUNCEL).  But  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  word  in  the  form  pondre  was  immediately 
from  L.  pondus,  ponder-  weight.]  A  name  of  the 
kind  of  balance  called  AUNCEL. 

ci4»5  Castcll  Persev.  2730  in  Macro  Plays  152  It  schal 
bee  weyen,  as  peys  in  punder  [rime  vnder].  1429  Asp. 
CIIICIIELEY  in  Wilkins  Concilia  III.  516  Dicto  pondere  le 
Auncell  scheft  seu  pounder. .  doloso  quodam  staterx  genere. 
1439  Rolls  of  1'arlt.  V.  30/1  On  branche  of  disceit  ..  called 
a  Schafte,  othere  wise  called  a  Pondre,  othere  wise  called  an 
Hauncere,  whiche  greved  many  a  trewe  man.  c  1440  Proinp. 
Parv.  416 '2  Punder,  librilla. 

Pounder  (pau-ndai),  sb.n-  Also  (i  piinere), 
6  pouner.  [f.  POUND  z>.l  +  -ER  1.  Cf.  OE.  pi'inere 
a  pestle,  f.  punian  POUND  ».l]  One  who  or  that 
which  pounds. 

1.  An  instrument  for  pounding ;  a  pestle,  a  crush- 
ing beetle ;  a  beater. 

a  logo  Liter  Scintill.  xxiv.  [see  POUND  V.'  i]  Punere  [L. 
fila\.  1564  in  Noake  Worcestersh.  Relics  (1877)  12  A  garlics 
morter,  a  pouner.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Contemns"  Gate  Lat.  Unl. 
§  353  They  beat  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  rough  or  Greek 
pounder.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  282  There  were 
two  pounders,  and  a  third  was  afterwards  added,  all  from 
Carron.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  Econ.  I.  313  Crush  them 
well.. with  three  or  four  strokes  of  the  pounder.  1809  K. 
MUNRO  Prelu  Scot.  viii.  304  With  the  exception  of  an  oblong 
stone  or  '  pounder  '  all  the  stone  implements  were  of  flint. 
b.  A  vessel  for  pounding  in  ;  a  mortar. 

1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Dull.  IV.  56  Indian  women  pound 
corn  and  sift  the  poundings,  and  make  bread  of  varying 
grades  of  coarseness.  A  pounder  is  constructed  of  a  section 
of  a  log,  and  is  really  a  huge  mortar,  nearly  three  feet  high. 

2.  A  person  who  pounds. 

1611  FLORIO,  Pestatore,  a  stamper,  a  punner  [1598,  a 
stamper  or  beater  in  a  morter].  1834  DARWIN  in  Life  «r 
Lett.  (1887)  I.  254  A  certain  hunter  of  beetles,  and  pounder 
of  rocks.  1894  B.  THOMSON  S.  Sea  Yarns  145  f  he  kava- 
pounder  paused,  with  stone  uplifted. 

Founder  (pau-ndai),  st.3  Now  rare.  [f. 
POUND  z>.2  +  -EB  *.]  One  whose  office  it  is  to  pound 
cattle  ;  =  POUND-KEEPER,  FINDER,  POINDER. 

1622  Cantert.  Marr.  Licences  (MS.),  Xpoferus  Hewes  of 
St  Mary's  in  Dover,  pownder.  1655  Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II. 
123  Tho.  Alcock  chosen  Cow  keeper  for  this  ycare,..as  also 
to  be  pounder.  1848  J.  KIRKPATRICK  Kelig.  Orders,  etc. 
'  Norwich  319  At  a  court  of  mayoralty,  26  Nov.  1679,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Castle  and  Fee  have  liberty  to  erect  a 
pound,  .and  the  pounder  to  dwell  upon  the  fee.  _ 

Pou-iider,  sb*    [f.  POUND  sW  +  -ER  1.] 

I.  1.  Something  of  a  pound  weight,  e.  g.  a  fish. 
T834  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  790  You  may 

pick  a  pounder  out  of  any  black  pool.  1898  Wcstni.  Gaz. 
29  June  5/3  A  half-pound  trout  on  this  tiny  lake  will  show 
as  good  sport  as  a  pounder  elsewhere. 

II.  In  combination  with  a  prefixed  numeral. 

2.  Something  weighing  a  specified  number  of 
pounds  ;  spec,  a  gun  carrying  a  shot  of  a  specified 
weight ;  rarely,  a  projectile  of  a  specified  weight. 

1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3112/3  We  found  in  the  Castle  of 
Namur . .  69  Pieces  of  Cannon,  viz.  7  twenty  four  Pounders, 
3  sixteen  Pounders,  2  twelve  Pounders,  9  ten  Pounders, ._. 
3  three  Pounders,  i  two  Pounder.  i?S«-7  "•  Aeyslfi 
Trail.  (1760)  I.  317  The  French  had  erected  a  battery  ot 
twenty-four  sixty  pounders  directly  over  one  of  the  mines 
of  the  citadel.  1861  W.  K.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  403  A 
silver-scaled  twenty-pounder.  1901  Wtstm.  i,az.  10  Aug. 
2/1  'Everyone  must  bring  his  own  mug  and  a  cake  .. 
we  have  carried  a  two-pounder  at  the  '  handle-bar  . 

3.  A  person  possessing,  having  an  income  ot,  or 
paying  (e.  g.  as  rent)  a  specified  number  of  pounds 
sterling;  a  woman  having  a  marriage-portion  of  sc 

many  pounds. 

1706  FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  in.  i,  I  must  meet  a 
lady,  a  twenty  thousand  pounder,  presently,  upon  the  wane 
by  the  river.    1754  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  69 
eldest  Daughter  of.. one  of  the  richest  Merchants  in 
City;   a  Seventy  Thousand  Pounder.      1840  IHACKLRAY 
Catherine  iii,  Rich  Miss  Dripping,  the  twenty-thous 
pounder  from  London.  .          /- 

b.  A  bank-note  or  other  article  of  the  value  ( 
a  specified  number  of  pounds  sterling. 

1755  JOHNSON  s.  v.,  A  note  or  bill  is  called  a  twenty A>««rf£T 
or  ten  pounder,  from  the  sum  it  bears.  1829  MARKYAT -F. 
Mildinay  iv,  I  pocketed  the  little  donation-  it  was  a  le 


POUNDER. 

pounder.  1895  Westin.  Gaz.  23  Feb.  2/1  It  is.  .cheering,  to 
discuss  airily  lor  the  nonce,  links  which  are  two  thousand 
pounders,  and  single  pearl  pins  worth  ,£1,200  each. 

III.  4.  aitrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pounder  pear  - 
pound-pear  i^PuUNU  sb.1 4) ;  one-,  lwo-(fli:.)poitn<ler 
i-artridge,  12-  (etc.)  pounder  gun,  etc. 

1697  DRVUEN  Virg.  Georif.  u.  127^  Unlike  are  Bergamotes 
and  pounder  Pears.  1807  H  u  n  ON  Course  Math.  1 1.  261  What 
Iengthofa36-poundergunletc.]?  1818  I.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit. 
Gunlter  362,  2<pounders  take  about  4  sheets  of  12-pounder 
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t  Foirnder,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [app.  freq.  of 
POUND  v.1]  =  POUND  v.1  i. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  78/8  To  pounder,  trituman. 

Foundfalde,  obs.  form  of  PINFOLD. 

Found  foolish,  a.  Foolish  in  dealing  with 
large  sums :  antithetical  to  PENNY- WISE,  q.  v.  So 
Found-foolishness,  Pound-folly:  see  PENNY- 
WISDOM. 

Pound  garnett,  obs.  f.  POMEGRANATE. 

Found-house,  [f.  POUND  z>.i  +  HOUSE  so.} 
A  building  in  which  tne  pounding,  pulverizing,  or 
crushing  of  material  is  done :  as  a.  part  of  a  glass- 
works ;  b.  a  cider-mill. 

1701  Loud.  Gas.  No.  3831/8  A  Round  Bottle  Glass-House, 
.  .with  all  Conveniences,  a  Pound  House  and  Smith 's  Forge. 
1796  W.  MARSHALL  /K.  England  I.  Gloss.  323,  etc.,  Pound- 
house.  \lbid.  228  The  apples  being  thrown  into  a  large 
trough  or  tub,  five  or  six  persons,  .pounded  them  with  large 
club-shaped  wooden  pestils.  ..Hence,  no  doubt,  the  epithet 
pourid  is  applied  to  the  house,  etc.,  in  which  the  whole 
business  of  cider- making  is  performed.]  1899  RAYMOND  No 
Sonli.  vi.  122  Jacob  Handsford  stayed  out  in  the  pound- 
house,  .giving  another  screw  to  his  apple-cheese. 

Founding  (pau-ndirj),  vbl.  s6.1  Forms :  see 
the  vb.  [-ING  l.J  The  action  of  POUND  r.l 

1.  Crushing  or  bruising  into  pulp  or  powder; 
trituration,  pulverizing. 

1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  fllajadura,  hammering,  stamp- 
ing, Downing.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xu.  xxvii,  Verjuice 
may  be  made  .  by  punning  and  stamping  unripe  grapes  in 
morters.  1867  UAKKK  Nile  Tribut.  li.  (1872)  24  Reduced 
by  pounding  in  a  heavy  mortar.  1886  Pall  Mull  G.  20  Aug. 
4'x  The  juice  of  the  apple,  after  being  expressed  by  an 
operation  called  '  pounding  '.  ferments. 

b.  concr.  The  proceeds  of  this  process  ;  pounded 
substance ;  the  quantity  pounded  at  one  lime. 

1871  BLACKIE  Lays  ftighl.  p.  xviii,  The  sea  bottom,  covered 
with  the  poundings  of  these  rocks.  1893  Daily  News  28  Apr. 
5/5  A  certain  London  firm  had  taken  his  whole  year's 
'  pounding  '  [of  cider], 

2.  Striking  or  beating  with  or  as  with  the  fist ; 
beating,  pummeling,  knocking,  thumping ;    heavy 
firing ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1815  in  Scott  Pants  Lett.  (1830)  125  [Remark  attributed 
to  Wellington  at  Waterloo]  Hart!  pounding  this,  gentlemen  ; 
let's  se«  who  will  pound  longest.  1858  Cot-  K.  YOUNG 
Diary  <$•  Corr.  (1902)  App.  D.  331  We  should  have  given 
the  rascals  a  regular  pounding.  1896  T.  L.  ]>K  YINM. 
Mo.voti's^Mech.  I'.xerc.,  Printing  424  The  pounding  of  a 
form. .with  furious  blows  from  a  neavy  mallet. 

3.  Heavy  riding. 

1883  JESSOPP  Arcadr  iv.  (1887)  116  The  dreary  pounding 
back  at  night  in  the  dark,  to  find  the  baby  sick. 

4.  aitnb.  and  Comb.,  as  pounding  house,  machine, 
mill ;  pounding  barrel,  a  barrel  in  which  olothes 
are  pounded  in  water  to  cleanse  them ;  pounding 
match  (slang),  a  fight ;  also  trans/. 

1869  MRS.  STOWE  Old  Town  xxvii,  The  thunder  of  the 
'  pounding-barrel  announced  that  the  washing  was  to  be  got 
out  of  the  way  before  daylight.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius' 
Gale  Lat.  UnL  §  353  Their  work -hous  was  called  pistrinum 
or  a  "punning-hous.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  813  A  stamping 
mill  or  "pounding  machine.  1815  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  XII.  529  You  will  have  heard  of  our  battle  of  the 
i8lb.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  *pounding  match, ..  Napo- 
leon did  not  manoeuvre  at  all.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geoff. 
L  614  A  pood  situation  on  a  creek,  for  a  *pounding-mill. 

Pounding,  vbl.  sb*,  confining  in  a  pound  :  see 
POUND  z'.'t 

Pounding,  -M.  sb*,  in  coining  :  see  POUND  z>.3 

Fou-nding,  ///.  a.  [f.  POUND  z».i  +  -ING  *.] 
That  pounds,  in  various  senses  of  POUND  t'.l 

1865  LK  FANU  Guy  Dm.  II.  xi.  105  He.. strode  up  with 
pounding  steps  to  his  dressing-room.  1894  B.  THOMSON 
A.  Sea  Yarns  143  The  ringing  thud  of  the  pounding  kava- 
slones  ceased.  1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queen's  Quairt.  viii.  113 
Ah,  tlie  adventure  of  it,  the  rush  of  air,  the  pounding  horse, 
and  the  sife,  fierce  arms! 

Pou  nd-kee  per.  [f.  POUND  sb?  +  KEEPEH.] 
One  who  has  charge  of  a  public  pound ;  a  pinder. 

•783  COWPER  Ktfortt  478  If  wrongfully  taken,  it  was  at 
the  peril  of  the  person  bringing  them ;  not  of  the  pound- 
keeper,  who  has  no  right  or  power  to  judge  of  the  legality 
of  the  capture;  but  is  the  officer  of  the  law,  and  ministerial 
only.  1884  Law  Times  15  Mar.  364/1  A  pound-keeper 
obtains  a  penalty  before  the  justices  against  the  owner  of 
some  sheep  for  releasing  thorn  from  pound.  1886  F.i'cn.  Bell 
(Auckland,  N.  Z.)  29  June  8/4  Borough  of  Newton.  Written 
applications  for  Poundkeeper  and  Ranger  will  be  received 
up  to  5  o'clock  on  Thursday,  July  i. 

t  Fon-nd-land.  Sc.  Obs.  AUo  pund-.  [f. 
POUND  ji.i  +  LAND  sb.,  repr.  med.L.  librala  terrx.] 
A  measure  of  arable  land  equal  to  four  oxgangs 
or  half  a  plough-land. 

'547  in  Catr.  Laitig  Charters  (18901  139  Dowbill  maill 
for  ewerie  paiulland,  that  is  to  say,  twentie  punds  money  of 


this  realm  for  the  said  ten  pund  land.  1575  Reg. 
Council  Scot.  1 1.  468  Of  every  pundland  ofaula  extent. 
1585  Deer.  .Si.  K.vch.  in  K.  W.  Robertson  HUt.  Kis.  (1872) 
136  Thirteen  acres  extcndis  and  sail  extend  to  ane  oxgait  of 
land,  and  four  oxgait  extendis  and  salt  extend  to  ane  pund 
land  of  auld  extent.  1743  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S«ff.,  Pound 
land. . .  This  is  also  called  librata  terrx,  and  is  used  in 
Scotland  to  denote  a  certain  portion  of  arable  land,  COD* 
taining  four  oxengate,  or  fifty-two  acres. 

Poundlar,  var.  of  PUNDLAB  i,  steelyard. 

t  Fou'nd-law.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  punlaw. 
[f.  POUND  st.2  +  LAW  si.1]  Amerciament  for 
pounded  cattle  or  poinded  goods. 

1463  Burgh  Crt.  Rec.  tfcwburrh  in  A.  Laing  Lindores 
Abbey  xvi.  (1876)  161  Ilka  man  suld  hald  on  his  awyn  go's 
a  kow  or  a  horss  in  tedyr,  and  gyflf  yai  war  foundyn  loss  ye 
pownd-lau  [mispr.  -Ian]  sould  be  ilij.  d.  1541  Records  of 
Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.l  I.  59  For  the  quhi[l]k  ilk  auchenpart 
sail  pay  to  him  ane  d.,  by  [  -  besides]  his  punlaw.  1553  Re%. 
PHiy  Council  Scot.  I.  150  He  mycht  on  na  wyise  escnaetit 
thaim,  nor  hald  thai  thame  langar, . .  bot  quhile  thai  had  payit 
ane  grote  for  the  heid  off  ilk  peax  for  thair  poindlaw. 

Poundler,  variant  of  POINDLAK  Sc.  Obs. 

Pou-ndlesa,  a.  [f.  POUND  st.i  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out a  pound  (of  money). 

1891  G.  MEREDlTH0't£  ofovrCouq.  I.  xiiL  255  I'm  penni* 
less  or  poundless. 

t  Fou'nd-lien.  Sc.  Obs.  In  3  ?punlayn,  6 
pundlene.  [f.  POUND  sb*  +  LIEN  1.]  Fee  for  the 
release  of  an  animal  from  the  pound. 

c  1180  Imfuis.  Miscell.  Chanc.  File  67.  No.  4  (P.  R.  O.1, 
Dominus  Ihomas  de  Brad  petiit  octo  denarios  de  punlayn 
de  hominibns  domini  regjs.  1533  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I. 
149  The  prouest,  bail^eis,  andcounsaill  ..  ordanit  Georg 
Annan  pvndler  of  thar  kirk  yard,  and  ordanit  the  pundlene 
of  euery  best  to  be  four  d. 

t  Pound-like,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  POUND  sb.i  3  + 
-LIKE  i  b.]  By  the  pound  ;  at  so  much  per  pound. 

1472-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  59/1  Deduction  to  be  made 
outc  of  every  mannes  apprest  pownd  like. 

Fou  lid-lock.  Also  8-9  pond-look.  [f. 
POUND  sb.-  +  LOCK  s/>.-]  A  lock  on  a  river  for 
pounding  up  the  water  ;  ••  LOCK  ii.'*  7. 

1783  Rules,  Orders,  etc.  Thames  13  Any  of  the  pound- 
IOCKS,  lock  tackle,  weirs,  bricks,  winches.  1866  Sat.  Rev. 

21  Apr.  472/1  A  century  has  witnessed  the  construction  of 
the  entire  navigation  of  the  Thames  by  pound-locks.     1879 
Jtdin.  Rev.  CL.  447  In  these  side  cuts  the  pound  lock  was 
introduced,  with  side  weirs  to  enable  the  floods  to  escape. 

Pou'nd-meal,  adv .  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  POUND 
s6.l  +  -MEAL.]  Pound  by  pound ;  by  the  pound. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  it.  198  Pardoners.. senden  him  on 
sonendayes  with  scales  to  churches,  And  jaf  pardun  for 
pons,  poundmele  [It.  poundmel,  C.  pound-meel|  a-boute. 
1903  Etig.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  market  women  sell  their 
butter  by  the  dozen  or  pound-meal. 

Poundre,  obs.  form  of  PONDER. 
t  Fou'ndrel.  Obs.    Also  5  poundrelle.    [Cf. 
POUNDEII  sb.1  and  L.  ponderate  the  public  scales.] 

1.  Some  kind  of  weighing  apparatus. 

14..  Num.  in  Wr.-Wiilckcr  714/35  Ilocfonde,  a  fowdrelle 
1?  powndrelle].  Res  sit  vera  staterem  portate  statera. 
d  1450  MVRC  712  All  bat  falsen  or  vse  false  measures, 
bussnelles,  galones,  &  potelles  uuartes  or  false  wightes, 
poundes  or  poundrelles,  or  false  ellen  yerdes. 

2.  [perh.  a  distinct  word.]     ?  A  head. 

1664  COTTON  Scarron.  27  So  nimbly  flew  away  these  scun- 
drels  Glad  they  had  scap'd  and  sav'd  their  poundrels. 

Fou-ndstone.     [f.  POUND  sl>A  i  4-  STONE.] 

1.  A  natural  stone  or  pebble  of  a  pound  weight, 
formerly  often  used  as  a  weight. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.,  etc.  Trifles  24  Then 
doth  the  ponderous  poundstone  purse  Bring  doune  their 
feete  againe.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Ptutdston  or 
Pundstonc,  a  natural  stone  or  pebble  of  the  requisite  weight, 
by  which  farmers  formerly  portioned  their  butter  into  pounds 
of  twenty-two  ounces  or  '  the  lang  pund  '.  1860  Athcnxttm 

22  Sept.  375  Echini  which  they  called. .'  pound  stones',  as 
they  were  often  used  by  the  dairy  women  for  a  pound-weight 
in  the  sale  of  butter. 

2.  Coal-mining  (focal).     See  quots. 

1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Poundstone,  dirt 
lying  next  under  the  coal,— the  coal  floor.  1883  GKESLKY 
Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Poundstone,  a  kind  of  underclay. 

Pon'nd-wei'ght,  sb.  (a.)  [f.  POUND  sb.*  + 
WEIGHT  sb.]  A  weight  of  one  pound  ;  spec,  a  piece 
of  metal  of  the  weight  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and 
stamped  to  that  effect,  used  in  weighing. 

1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  As.  assis,  a  pounde  wcyghte.  Ibid., 
Lioralis,  a  pounde  weight  1617  MOKYSON  /tin.  i.  282  The 
pound  weight  English,  being  twelve  ounces  Troy,  doth  over- 
ppix  the  pound  weight  of  Scotland  foure  penny  weight  and 
nine  graines  English.  1706  PHILLIPS,  A  Pound- Weight  of 
Silver-Bullion  is  worth  3  Pounds  Sterling.  1765  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  274  No  man  can,  by  words  onlyt  give 
another  an  adequate  idea  of  a  foot  rule,  or  a  pound  weight. 
b.  as  adj.  Of  equal  or  exact  weight. 

1641  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  iv.  i.  125  Truly  if  my 
power  had  been  pound-waight  with  my  will. 

[Pounein  Kyng  Alts.  (Weber),  mispr.  for  tonne 
=  PAN  j/M] 

Poungarnard,  -garnet(te,  -karnet,  obs.  ft 
POMEGRANATE.  Pounse,  obs.  form  of  POUNCE. 

tPouiison,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OK.  foin- 
sonner,  ponsonner,  Picard  ponchonner  (1324  in 
Godef.  Compl.),  mod.F.  foinfonner  to  pounce  (in 
goldsmith's  work)  =  It.  punzonare  to  pounce,  f. 
OF.  poinson,  ponson.  ponchon,  1".  poincon.  It. 
fomonc,  puiizone,  PUNCHEON  //'.I  Tlie  Chaucer 


POUR. 

|  MSS.  are  divided  between  poumon  and  paumc. 
Tlie  precise  sense  in  the  quot.  is  not  recorded  for 
OK.  or  It.,  and  does  not  occur  in  PUNCHEON  jA.l, 
but  is  found  from  i6th  c.  in  POUNCE  z/.l  and  ji.1] 
trans.  To  stamp  holes  in  (clothing)  for  the  purpose 
of  adornment;  to  PINK.  Hence  Pou'nsoned///. 
a.,  Pou-nsoning  vbl.  sb. 
c  1386  CllAfCKK  Pars.  T.  T  344,  347  [see  POUNCE  p.1  2]. 

Pouoir,  obs.  form  of  POWER. 

Poup,  -e,  pouppe,  obs.  ff.  POOP  rf.i,  i/.i,  2. 

t  Poupe.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  Shortened  from  F. 
pouf^e  doll.]  A  puppet ;  a  doll. 

1530  PALSGK.  257/2  Poupe  for  a  chylde, /<*//«. 

II  Foupee  (p«p^).  Obs.  [F.  pouf^e  baby,  doll, 
puppet,  wax  figure,  plaster  cast,  etc.]  A  figure 
used  for  making  and  exhibiting  dresses,  wigs,  etc. 

1786  Lounger  No.  76.  P  .1,  I  will  take  care  to  exhibit. .a 
set  of  Poupees,  which.. will  convey.. a  perfect  idea  of  the 
reigning  dress  and  undress  of  the  fashionable  world.  1804 
Enrof.  Mag.  XLV.  25/2,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  head 
and  face  moulded  to  a  poupee  for  the  embellishment  of  his 
window. 

tPou-peton.    Cookery.    Obs.     [Origin  of  this 

and  next  obscure.]     (See  quot.  1706.) 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Poufeton. . .  In  Cookery,  a  Mess  made  in  a 

Stew-pan,  as  it  were  a  Pie,  with  thin  slices  of  Bacon  laid 
|  underneath  j  Pigeons,  Quails,  or  other  sortsof  Fowl  dress'd 
,  in  a  Ragoo  m  the  middle ;  and  a  peculiar  Farce  or  Dish  of 

stuflTd  Meat  called  Godivoe  on  the  top ;  the  whole  to  be 

bak'd  between  two  gentle  Fires.     17*5  BRAULEV  /•'«»«.  Diet. 

S.V.,  When. .you  have  made  your  Flesh  Poupeton  after  the 
;  usual  Manner,  let  two  or  three  Handfuls  of  strain'd  Pease 

be  thrown  into  it,  before  it  is  cover'd  with  its  Farce,  and  let 

all  be  inclosed  with  the  Godivoe. 
[OF.  had  foiipettc  a  kind  of  pottage  (Godef.) ;    It.  has 

folfetlf,  'oliues  of  veale  rosled    iFlorio),  •  balls  of  mixed 

ineatc  '  (Haretti),  and  polpcttonc  finger-tips ;  but  these  do 

not  suit  the  sense.] 

fPou-piets.  Cookery.  Obs.  [app.  related  to 
prec.]  (See  quot.) 

Mispr./OK//<r/.iin  J.  j  whence  various  errors  in  later  Diets. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Poupicts,  a  Mess  made  of  long  and  thin 
slices  of  Ilacon,  cover'd  with  Veal-stakes  of  the  same  Big- 
ness, as  also  with  a  good  Farce ;  in  order  to  be  roll'd  up  and 
roasted  on  a  small  Iron-Spit,  wrapt  up  in  Paper.  1721 
HAH.EV,  Potipiets.  I7»s  IJKAULEV  Fain.  Diet.,  Poufiets,  a 
Culinary  Term.  1755  JOHNSON,  Poufictf.  1818  Touu, 
Poitpicks  (erroneously  citing  Ilailey).  1828  WEBSTER,  I'ou- 
fit's.  1846  WORCESTER,  Poupics. 

Four  (POM),  v.  Forms:  see  below.  [ME. 
pour-en,  evidenced  early  in  i-jth  c. ;  not  in  OE., 
nor  in  the  cognate  langs. ;  source  obscure :  see  Note 
below.  The  prevailing  written  form  from  the  first 
has  been/o«r(«  (also  spelt po-<ur(e, power),  in  ME. 
(as  still  in.Sc.  and  n.  dial.)  =(p//r),  in  mod.  Eng.  till 
igth  c.  (and  still  dial.)  =  (pau-M),  proved  by  the 
spelling  fmvre,  power,  and  by  rimes  in  all  the  poets 
from  Pope  to  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  (these 
last  have  also  po»j) :  see  illustration  of  Forms. 
But  the  spelling  pore  is  found  in  some  ijth  c. 
writings,  and  poor  (peril.  •»  p«r)  in  Palsgrave  and 
Shaks.  The  late  iSth  and  lyth  c.  (po»a),  given 
by  Nares  1/84,  disapproved  by  Walker  1791-, 
approved  by  Webster  iSj8,  Smart  1836,  is  not  easy 
to  account  for :  it  could  hardly  be  derived  from 
(pau*.0  ;  it  may  be  a  dialectal  survival  of  the  1 5th  c. 
pore,  though  connecting  evidence  is  wanting ;  it 
may  also  repr.  i6th  c.poor  (  =  p«r),  altered  as  in 
Jloor,  door,  and  vulgar  more,  pore,  shore,  yore,  for 
moor,  poor,  sure,  yonr.~\ 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

«u  4-7  poure,  5-  pour.  ff.  5-7  powre.  6-8 
power.  7.  5  pore.  8.  6  poore,  6,  9  dial.  poor. 


o.  13..  Cursor  .V.  5833  (Gott.)  To  be  water  of  be  flum  bu 
ga,  And  poure  [Cott.  put,  l-'ai>f,  putte]  it  vp  apon  pe 
land,  c  1330-1549  (see  B.  i.  3  b)  Poure,  pour. 


a,  And  poure  \Cott.   put,  Fairf.  putte]  it  vp       ,,. 

1330-1549  (see  B.  i.  3  b)  Poure,  pour.  1570  LEVINS 
232/30  To  Ppure,,/w*dt«.  1711  POPE  Messiah  13 
v'ns  f  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour[r/w**how'r]. 
17*8  —  Dune,  u.  3  Where  on  her  Curls  the  Public  pours 
. .  fragrant  Grains  and  Golden  show'rs.  1780  COMTEK  TaHe 
Talk  210  Winter  invades  the  spring,  and  often  pours  A 
chilling  Mood  on  summer's  drooping  flowers.  1781  Mom  SON 
in  Sc.  Parapkr.  xxxv,  vi,  Through  latest  ages  let  it  pour,  In 
mem'ry  of  my  dying  hour.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  v. 
.\.\ix.  i  A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  the  wide  land  pour>.. 
like  the  rush  of  showers,  [Ibid.  \\.  xlii.  6,  x.  xi.  5,  etc. 
rimes  with  mure,  gore,  before.]  1830  TENNYSON  Poet's 
Mind  1 2  Holy  water  will  I  pour  1  nto  every  spicy  flower.  [In 
later  poems  pour'd  rimes  witk  stored,  oar'ul] 

ft.  c  1490  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  19  Be  sle^e  and  powre  in 
water  thenne.  1570  LKVINS  Manip.  78/10  To  Powre, /*«• 
derc.  1597  LYLY  Woman  in  Moone  u.  L  25  High  loue 
himselfe..Keceiues  more  influence  then  he  powers  on  thec. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xlii.  4,  I  powre  out  my  soule  in  mee.  1683 
SALMON  Dcron  Med*  i.  107  Then  powring  the  matter  upon 
a  cold  Table.  1741  WARBURTON  Dm.  Legal.  II.  22  The 
Light  the  Great  Maimomdes  had  powered  into  this  enquiry. 

y.  1 1430  Two  Cookery.bk$.  16  As  a  man  may  pore  it 
out  of  pe  bolle.  c  1440  Promp.  fatv.  409/2  Poryn  in, 
infundo.  c  1490  tbid.,  Por>"n  owt,  effundo. 

6.    1530  PALSCK.  662/2,  I  poore  drinlce  or  lycoure  in  to  a 
cuppe  or   vessell.     c  1600   SHAKS.  SPMM.   xxxviii,  Thou.. 
that  poor'st  into  my  verse  Thine  ownc  sweet  argument. 
B.  Signification.     I.  trans. 

1.  To  emit  in  a  stream  ;  to  cause  or  allow  (a 
liquid  or  granular  substance;  to  flow  out  of  a 
vessel  or  receptacle;  to  discharge  or  shed  copi- 


POUR. 

ously  j  also,  to  emit  (rays  of  light).  Said  either  of 
a  person,  or  of  a  thing  which  discharges  a  stream. 
Often  with  advbs.,/<w//4,  out,  in,  down,  off,  etc. 

c  1330  Amis  <ir  Amil.  2026  The  lazar  tok  forth  his  coupe 
of  gold,.  .Therm  he  pourd  that  win  so  rich,  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  648  (Cleopatra)  He  poury  th  pesyn  vp  on  the  hachis 
sledere  is»  M.  NISBET  ff.  T.  in  Scots  (S.  T.  S.)  III. 
'Prol  to  Romauis  332  Ewin  as  waiter  js  powret  into  anne 
wcschel.  1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  ix.  5  Drynke  my  wyne, 
which  I  haue  poured  out  for  you.  1000  bHAKS.  A.  Y.  L,. 
v.  i.  46  Drink  being  powr'd  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glasse,  by 
filling  the  one,  doth  empty  the  other.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONK] 
D'AcoUa's  Hist.  Indies  V.  xxix.  418  Powring  foorth  many 


1772  III.  62  The  remaining  matter.. with  the  least  heat 
may  be  poured  out  like  a  liquor.  1697  DAMFIER  V'oy.  I.  xi. 
322  The  Sky.. being  covered  with  black  Clouds,  pouring 
down  excessive  Rains.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  159 
If  potash  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  this  salt,  it  produces 
a  precipitate.  1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Cullens  Nosol.  Method. 
(ed.  3)  206  Vesicles.. remain  for  several  days,  and  then  pour 
out  a  thin  ichor.  1819  SHELLEY Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  227  Liquid 
darkness,  which  the  Deity  Within  seems  pouring,  as  a  storm 
is  poured  From  jagged  clouds.  i8ao  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk. 
II.  14  The  sun  had  poured  his  last  ray  through  the  lofty 
windows.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho.  1  iv,  Campian . . 
trying  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  1860  TVNDALL 
Glac.  I.  xx.  138  A  large  wide  valley  into  which  both  moun- 
tains pour  their  snows.  1893  Times  26  Apr.  9/4  He  was 
obliged  to  pour  cold  water  very  plentifully  upon  the  zeal  of 
his  Irish  friends. 

b.  nonce-use.  To  send  (something)  down  a 
stream. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  19  But  the  sad  virgin,  innocent 
of  all,  Adowne  the  rolling  river  she    did    poure  [rimes 
succoure,  floure  =  floor]. 
C.  absol. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  2  Kings  iv.  40  So  they  powred  out  for 
the  men  to  eate.  1560  (Genev.)  Ibid.  41  Powre  out  for  the 
people,  that  ttiey  may  eat.  aibyt  DONNE  Poems  (1650) 
147  Men  are  spunges,  which  to  powre  out,  receive. 

2.  Said  of  a  river,  etc. :  To  cause  the  water  to 
flow  in  a  flood  ;  reft,  to  flow  with  strong  current, 
to  fall  into  the  sea,  etc. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warrcs  591  The  Rhine 
mixeth  and  powres  it  self  into  Issell.  ITOO  BURNS  Tain 
O'Shanterg-j  Before  him  Doon  p_ours  all  nis  floods.  1870 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  ix.  382  As  a  stream  might 
pour  itself  into  the  sea.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  269 
Every  gateway  poured  its  runnel,  and  every  flinty  lane  its 
torrent. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  To  send  forth  as  in  a  stream  ; 
to    send    forth,    emit,    discharge    copiously    and 
rapidly,     a.  With  material  object :   To  send  forth 
(persons)  in  a  stream  (also  refl.) ;  to  discharge  in 
rapid  succession  or  simultaneously,   as  missiles ; 
to   cause  (money  or  any  commodity)  to  flow  or 
pass  in  a  constant  stream ;  to  bestow  profusely. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  Prol.  24  How  London  doth  powre 
out  her  Citizens.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Sam.  xxiii,  27  Make 
hast,  and  come,  because  the  Phihstijms  have  powred  in 
themselves  upon  the  land.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  83  From 
all  partes  they  powred  upon  us  great  vollyes  of  shot.  1687 
A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Thevetiot's  Trav.  i.  74  When  the  Captain  was 
come  within  distance  [he]  poured  in  two  Broadsides  among 
them.  1715-20  POPE  lliadn.  790  Crete's  hundred  cities  pour 
forth  all  her  sons,  c  1764  GRAY  Triumplis  Owen  6  He  nor 
heaps  his  brooded  stores,  Nor  on  all  profusely  pours.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  vi.  xviii,  And  refluent  through  the  pass  of 
fear  The  battle's  tide  was  poured  [rime  sword].  1836 
MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxx,  At  the  word  given,  the  broad- 
side was  poured  in.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  495 
Sixty  thousand  a  year,  little  more  than  what  was  poured  into 
the  English  exchequer  every  fortnight. 

b.  With  immaterial  object :  To  send  foith  or 
out  as  in  a  stream  (words,  music)  ;  to  give  free 
utterance  or  expression  to  (a  feeling) ;  to  shed  or 
infuse  freely  or  continuously  (an  influence,  etc.). 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  ii.  17  Of  my  sprete  I  will  poure  out 
apon  all  flesshe.  1345  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  6r  Daniel 
lykewyse  cap.  9.  powereth  forth  his  herte  before  god.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Cor.  38  Madde  men  wbiche 
..poure  out  wordes,  whiche  neyther  themselues  vnderstand 
norother.  — Eph.  i  lesus  Christ,  .that  of  hys  free  fauour, 
hath  powred  all  gentle  kyndenesse  vpon  vs.  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)  Acts  x.  45  On  the  Gentils  also,  was  powred  out 
[WYCLIF  sched  out,  TINDALE  sheed  oute]  the  gyft  of  the 
holy  Gost.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comtn.  58  That  he 
alone  myghte . .  powre  out  all  his  indignation  vpon  them. 
1579  W.  WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Familye  of  Loue  19  The 
essentiall  nature  or  beinE  of  God  is  poured  into  us.  1644 
Directory  for  Public  Worship  1 1  That  God  would  powre 
out  a  blessing.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  57  F  4  The  Charms 
which  Nature  has  poured  out  upon  them  [Woman-kind]. 
1733  PorK  Ess.  Man  in.  33  Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours 
his  throat  ?  1789  BLAKE  Songs  Innoc.,  Night  23  They  pour 
sleep  on  their  head.  i8iz  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  H.  325 
Such  words  she  o'er  her  lover  pours  As  give  herself  relief. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  452  He  frequently  poured 
forth  on  plaintiffs  and  defendants .  .torrents  of  frantic  abuse, 
intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses.  i87_i  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
Ixiii.  321  They..Pour'd  grave  inspiration,  a  prophet  chant 
to  the  future. 

•f4.  fig.  reft.  To  give  oneself  up  or  over,  yield, 
abandon  oneself  (to).  Obs.  rare. 

CI4SO  tr.  De  Imitatione  n.  i.  41  pe  inwarde  man..neuere 
pourifc  himself  holy  to  outwarde  binges. 

5.  spec,  in  Founding.  To  make  by  melting ;  to 
cast,  FODND.  (=  L.fundere,  F.  font/re.)  rare. 

1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-ivorking  Factories  88  Whenever 
it  is  practicable,  both  sides  of  the  bearings  should  be  poured 
or  moulded  at  one  time. 


1206 

IL  intr.  (for  «/?.) 

6.  (from  i,  2).  Of  liquids,  etc. :  To  gush  forth 
or  flow  in  a  stream ;  to  flow  strongly  ;  of  rain :  to 
fall  heavily,  rain  hard. 

1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  Kuo..,  to  falle,  to  poure  out.  1552 
in  HULOET.  1605  SHAKS.  Learm.  iv.  18  No,  I  will  weepe 
no  more;  in  such  a  night,  To  shut  me  out?  Poure  on, 
I  will  endure.  1697  DKVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  174  When 
impetuous  Rain  Swells  hasty  Brooks,  and  pours  upon  the 
Plain.  Ibid.  iv.  413  The  teeming  Tide,  Which  pouring 
down  from  Ethiopian  Lands,  Makes  green  the  Soil  with 
Slime.  1737  [S.  BERINGTON]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738) 
74  The  River  Nile,  .running  thro'  the  hither  Ethiopia, 


i8ja  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  Worn.  182  l  ne  torrent  DrooKs 
. .From  craggy  hollows  pouring, . . Sound  all  night  long. 
1859  W.  COLLINS  Blffw  up  TV.  Brig  I,  The  sweat  poured 
off  my  face  like  water.  1883  Mancli.  Guard.  22  Oct.  5/2 
Sewer  gas  was  pouring  into  the  lavatories.  ^ 

b.  iaipers.  To  rain  heavily  or  copiously.  Often 
in  proverb,  It  never  rains  but  it  pours :  events 
(esp.  misfortunes)  come  all  together  or  happen  in 
rapid  succession. 

1726  AKBUTHNOT  (title)  It  cannot  rain  but  it  pours;  or 
London  strow'd  with  rarities.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  ix. 
r  i  As  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  I  was  in  the  front  of  the 
battle.  1815  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  79  We  were  to 
have  gone  with  him  if  it  had  been  fine,  but  it  is  pouring. 
1849  THACKERAY  in  Scribner's  Mag.  \.  551/1  Is  it  pouring 
with  rain?  1893  [see  RAIN  v.  i]. 

1.  trans/.  and_/?f.  Of  persons  or  things  :  To  run 
or  rush  in  a  stream  or  crowd ;  to  come  or  go  in 
great  numbers,  continuously,  or  in  rapid  succession ; 
to  stream,  to  swarm. 

1573-80  BARET  A/v.  P  628  To  Powre  out,  to  come  or 
runne  forth  in  great  companies.  x66a  J.  DAVIES  tr. 
Olearius*  \7cy.  Ambass.  14  The  other  Muscovites  came 
pouring  into  the  Citie.  1754  GRAY  Poesy  n  Now  the  rich 
stream  of  Music  winds  along  ..  Headlong,  impetuous,  see 
it  pour.  1781  J.  LOGAN  in  Sc.  Puraphr.  x.  i,  In  streets, 
and  op'nings  of  the  gates  where  pours  the  busy  crowd.  1848 
MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr,  f;  Leg.  Art_  (1850)  i  The  modern  en- 
gravings which  pour  upon  us  daily.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ii.  I.  2iq  from  every  part  of  Germany  troops  poured 
towards  the  Rhine.  1860  L.  V.  HARCOURT  in  G.  Rose's 
Diaries  <$•  Corr.  II.  vi.  204  After  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  death,  lamentations  pour  in.  1891  Punch  18  Apr. 
185/1  Business  prospered,  and  money  came  pouring  in. 
III.  8.  Special  uses  with  adv.  or  prep. 

For  general  uses  vtithforth,  out,  etc.,  see  prec.  senses. 

fa.  Pour  on  (in  ME.  with  indirect  passive). 
To  overspread  with  something  poured,  to  suffnse 
fully.     [=  L.  sufunttfre.]  06s. 

c  1450  tr.  De  hnitatione  i.  xxiv.  33  pe  lecherovs  men . .  shul 
be  poured  on  wij?  brenyng  picche  &.  stynkyng  brymston, 

fb.  Pour  out:  to  scatter,  spread  about.     In 
pa.  pple.  poured  out  =  L.  ejfusits,  diffusus,  spread 
out  diffusely.  Obs.  rare. 

£1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  XLIV.  vi,  As  sheepe..we  lie 
alone:  Scattringlie  by  Thee  out  powred.  1748  THOMSON 
Cast.  Indol.  I.  Ixxi,  Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and 
business  free,  They  lay,  poured  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 

[Note.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ME.  ponr-e'.n  was  an 
irregular  representative  of  F.  pur-er : — L.  purare  to^purify 


ip'  (Lajoie  revint  tant  moulle',  qu'il  puroyt 

parts,  c  1560  in  Godef.),  so  still  in  Guernsey  (J'o  1'cidre  qui 

r          '.       •*  I.  i  T  i  ,1    .    _.j_._  j  * •    *  ! :_._ 


is  not  of  early  appearance ;  so  that  the  historical  connexion 
of  sense  is  not  evident.  The  phonology  also  presents  diffi- 
culty ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  Eng.  has  any  certain  instance 
of  o  it  (or  even  o,  oo)  from  Fr.  u  ;  —  L.  tt.] 

Pour  (po»i),  sb.    [f.  POUB  v.] 

1.  Pouring,  a  pouring  stream. 

1790  D.  MORISON  Rood  Fair  xxv.  Poems  23  O'er  her  nose 
the  sweat  in  sooms,  In  pours  began  to  tumble.  18. .  TROIV- 
BKIDGE  The  Pewee  ii.  (Funk),  Through  rocky  clefts  the 
brooklet  fell  With  plashy  pour. 

b.  fig.  A  number  of  people  streaming  out  or  in. 

1897  CROCKETT  Lad's  Love  xvii,  A  miscellaneous  pour  of 
lads  and  lasses.  1808  —  Standard  Bearer  xiv.  123  There 
cam1  a  pour  o'  men.folk  frae  'tween  the  lintels. 

2.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  a  downpour. 

1814  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  90  A  pour  of  rain, 
which  turned  to  snow.  1831  Miss  TERRIER  Destiny  xx.  (D.), 
He.. rode  home  ten  miles  in  a  pour  of  rain.  1861  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  xii.  97  Ere  long,  it  began  to  rain — 
first  of  all,  an  ominous  drizzle,,  .then  a  decided  pour. 

3.  Founding,  a.  The  act,  process,  or  operation 
of  pouring   melted   metal,      b.   The   amount   of 
melted  metal,  or  other  material,  poured  at  a  time. 

1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  238/2  The  '  pour '  is  preceded 
by  a  shower  of  sparks,  consisting  of  little  particles  of  molten 
steel  which  are  projected  fully  a  hundred  feet  in  the  direction 
of  the  open  mouth  of  the  converter.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  102  As  the  pour  is  ended,  we  look  into  the  vessel. 
1899  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  318  The  core  materials  in  each  '  pipe  ' 
represent  several '  pours '. 

Pour,  obs.  form  of  POOB,  POWER. 

1  PouraUee.    Old  Law.    Obs.     In  4  pour-, 

puralee,  porale,  puraley,  6-7  purallee,  poural- 

i   lee.      f  Anglo-Fr.,  f.  pur-,  pour-,  as  prefix  often 

i    confused  with  par-,  L.  per-  through  f  alee  going, 


POURING. 

]   ALLEY;   a  literal  rendering  of  I,,  pcranibulatio.] 
The  PERAMBULATION  of  a  forest. 
a  1300  Liber  Custumarum  (Rolls)  I.  197  Disantz  qe  nous 

j    ne  voloms  garder  lie  tenir  la  Grant  Chartre  des  franchises 

|  d'Engleterre,  ne  la  Chartre  de  la  Foreste,  ne  souffrir  qe  la 
Pouralee  se  face.  1305  Act  33  Ediv.  I,  Si  aucuns  de  ceux, 
qi  sount  desaffprestez  par  la  puralee,  voillent  mieux  estre 
dedenz  forest .  .il  plest  bien  au  Roi  quil  soient  a  ceo  rezceux. 
1306  Annales  Lottdonienscs  (Rolls)  146  Super  absolutione 
juramenti  domini  regis  Angliae  de  foresta,  quae  vulgariter 
et  Anglice  dicebatur  porale.  1323-4  Tower  Roll  in  Man- 
wood  Laves  Forest  xx.  (1598)  1340,  Icy  comence  le  proces 
de  la  puraley  de  Wmsor,  fait  en  le  Countie  de  Surrey. 
If  Erroneously  identified  with  PURLIEU  i :  see  also 

I   PURLEYMAN. 

1598  MANWOOD  Lawes  Forest  tille-p.,  Also  a  Treatise  of 
the  Purallee  [ed.  1615  PouraUee],  declaring  what  Purallee 
is,  how  the  same  first  began,  what  a  Purallee  man  may  doe, 

!    how  he  may  hunt  and  vse  his  owne  Purallee.    Ibid.  xx.  §  3. 

1  151  AH  such  woods  and  lands,  as  were  afforested  by  king 
Henry  the  second  [etc.],  ..and  were  afterwards  by  the 
perambulations  . .  seuered  from  the  old  auncient  Forrestes, 
and  disafforested  again,  they  were  and  yet  still  are  called 
Pourallees.. .  For,  this  woord  PouraUee  in  French,  is  Peram- 
bulatio  in  Latin.  Ibid.  §  8.  154  The  PouraUee  man.. must 
alwayes  first  make  his  course  in  his  owne  woods  or  lands, 
which  he  hath  within  the  Poural/ee,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  Pourlien,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  place,  or,  for  his 
owne  woods  or  lands. 

Pourblind,  obs.  form  of  PURBLIND. 
||  Pourboire  (p«<rbwar).    [F.,  prop,  pourboire 
in  order  to  drink,  for  drinking.]     A  gratuity  to  be 
i    spent  on  drink,  drink-money ;  hence  gen.  a  gratuity, 
i   douceur,  '  tip '. 

[1815  SCOTT  Pants  Lett,  xiii.  (1839)  235  There  is  always 

'    some  Frenchman  near,  who,  either  merely  to  do  the  honours 

j    to  Monsieur  1'Estranger,  or  at  most  for  guelque  chose  pour 

boire,  walks  with  you  through  the  collection  [etc.].]    1836  R. 

LOWE  in  Li/e(iSg3>  I.  116 Quarrelled  with  the  man  who  led 

the  horse  because  he  would  not  go  far  enough.    Sconsed  him 

of  his  pourboire.     i88j  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  (1885)  55  No 

ponrhoire  is  expected.    1898  Glasgow  Weekly  Cit.  26  Nov. 

1    16/3  The  pourboire  will  figure  as  a  considerable  item  when 

he  sets  his  foot  in  the  land. 

Pourcelet,  variant  of  PORCELET  Obs. 

Pourchace,  -chasse,  obs.  forms  of  PURCHASE. 

t  Pou-rcuttle,  pourco'ntrel.    Obs.   Also 

6  poureouttell.     [Origin  unascertained. 

The  earliest  cited  form  is  poureouttell,  of  which  pour- 
contrell  might  easily  be  a  misreading.  The  second  element 
would  then  be  couttell  —  cuttle.  But  four-  remains  unex- 
plained  :  it  can  hardly  stand  for  an  earlier  poul-  horn  poulpe 
or  polypus.  (Cf.  PoLt.tvoc,folvyf/e,fi>riv/gfle.)] 

An  octopus. 

1583  HIGINS  Junius'  Noinencl.  69/1  Polypus ..,  poulpe, 
foupe,  a  poureouttell.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  l.  v.  87 
Some  have  their  heads  groveling  betwixt  their  feet  (As 
th'  inky  Cuttles,  and  the  Many-feet).  {Margin,}  Examples. 
The  Pour-cuttle.  Cuttle.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  242  Some 
have  a  tender  and  soft  skin, . .  others  none  at  all,  as  the  Pour- 
cuttle  or  Pourcontrell.  Ibid.  II.  427  The  Pulpe  fish  or  Pour- 
cuttell.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  260  Uhe  fish 
called  a  Pourcontrell,  or  Mame-feet,  changelh  himself  into 
what  colour  he  lists.  161 1  COTGR.,  Poulpe, . .  the  Pourcontrell, 
Preke,  or  many-footed  fish.  1638  MAYNE  Lucian  (1664)  384 
You  are  to  eat  a  raw  Pourcontrell,  or  Cuttle-fish,  and  so  to 
dye.  1758  BAKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  778  The  Polypus, 
particularly  so  called,  the  Octopus,  Preke,  or  Pour-contrel. 

Poure,  obs.  f.  POOB,  PORE,  POUB,  POWER,  PURE. 
Pourehede.Pourete  :  see  POOBHEAIJ,  POVERTY. 

Pourer  (p6»-rai).  [f.  POUR  v.  +  -ER!.]  One 
who  or  that  which  pours  (trans,  and  intr.~] ;  a  vessel 
used  in  pouring  anything. 

1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  265  Saint  Hierom  calleth  it  the 
butier  or  pourer  forth  of  water,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  A  tluom. 
n.  viii.  §4  (1622)  287  He  is  not  a  rash  powrer-out  of  his 
benefits.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  l.  4'5  The  pourer 
forlh  of  notes.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asfh.  II.  333  **»•• 
teapot  ..  is  not  a  good  pourer.  1894  G.  A.  SMITH  Httt. 
Geog.  Holy  Land  64  What  the  English  Bible  calls  the  early 
or  former  rain,  literally  the  Pourer. 

Pourfil,  obs.  form  of  PROFILE,  PURPLE. 

Pourge,  obs.  form  of  PURGE. 

Pourie  (p«'ri).  Sc.    Also  poorie.    [f.  POUB  v. 

+  -IE,  denominative,  as  in  cheatie,  etc.]  A  vessel 
with  a  spout  for  pouring  liquid ;  a  jug,  pitcher ; 
esp.  a  cream-jug. 

1821  GALT  Ayrshire  Legatees  x.  288  Miss  Jenny  Mac- 
bride's  side-board,.,  where  all  the  pepper-boxes,  poones,  and 

aC  'nd 


,      .    .      . 

The  action  of  the  vb.  Poult  in  various  senses  ;  also, 
the  produce  of  this,  a  quantity  poured  at  one  time. 

s  da 


ray  lot,  wert  thou  to  keep  always  full  for  all  my  pourings |! 
1836-48  B.D.  WALSH  Arisloph.**,  ««fc,  The  word,  .literally 
signifies  '  libations ',  or  '  pourings  out '. 

b.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,te pouring-bottle,  -machine, 
-vessel ;  pouring- jack,  one  of  the  vessels  used  u 
varnish-making. 
IS35  COVERDALE  I  Sfaec.  i.  22  The  table  of  the  shewbred, 


POUBING. 


eight  melting  furnaces,.. two  poufinfmachYies       D1""  = 

Pou-ring,///.  a.    [f.  Pouu  v.  +  -INO  a. ]    That 
pours  in  various  senses ;  csp.  raining  heavily. 

&\5a£*3££Si!£r£.  ii>^°,v,r!n§v?!orraes 0{  s1"'' 

They  hauc  such  Powring  Riuels,  a^The  ll^ofAsb'  a"d 

Arthck,  and   Europe,  are    but    Brookes  to   them?     .So, 

houTiiBv  llmlnba  in.  xviii,  When    the   pourine  shower 

Streams  adown  the  roof.     1833  Kccleshlogist  XIV  758  At 

live  o'clock  on  a  pouring  morning.    1897  M   Kuniun  itr 

Africa  360  They  inarched,  .in  a  pouring  rail,'  all  night' lone' 

b.  adverbially  (in  reference  to  rain) 

1868  HAWTIIORNK  Amer.  Note-Bits,  (if     ' 


. 

Hence  Pon'ringly  adv. 

i6.il.ADvM.  WROTH  ^Wa  36,  Who..  would  not  sud- 
denly hauc  knowne  whether  it  had  rayned  or  no  so  ,  i 

'"I  ^nrVh,  ^  ™V  "  fe"  "ke  m  APri"  •*"£ 
tPouriture.    Obs.rart-^    [a.  ¥  .  four(r)iture 

a  rotting  decomposition,  (.  fmr(r)ir  :-L.  putrire 
to  rot.]     Kotten  or  decomposed  substance 


Pourmenade,  obs.  form  of  PKOIIENADE 
Ii  Pourparler  (pwrparU),  si.  Also  in  angli- 
cized form  PUKPARLKY,  q.v.  [F.  pourparler,  subst. 
use  of  ,nf.  pourparler  (ii&c.  in  Godef.)to  discuss 
deliberate  plot,  f.  /„„,-.  for,  before  +-  parlcr  to 
speak.]  An  informal  discussion  or  conference  pre- 
liminary to  actual  negotiation. 

r.  St.  Pam  Forein  )  Th 
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folds'.  orr'itWwlsPf  TP°'n"d  °f  •leiuh"  and  canva»  '"  many 
.'"/,.  x.  (1874)  194  Third  Period,  to  iSout  lyS^-sSZ^ 
,  ijUj'Ub  g  5tlKls  on  lne  covering,  together  with 

studded  pourpomterie,  began  to  prevail.     ,88.  FAIRHOL 
CM/u»«  ,„  4^,  (,-d.  3)  ,47  The  heat  and  heavTnesC  of  this 
armour  occasioned  the  invention  of  gamboised  or  or 
pointed  coverings  for  protection  in  war. 

Pourpose,  Pourpour\e,  pourpre,  Pour- 

presture.obs.  ff.PuHposn,  PUBPLE,  PURPBESTI-HK 

Pourpri  se,  purpri-se,  sb.  obs.    Also  4 

purpris,  -prys(e,  $  pourprys,  porprise.  [a.  OF 
porpns  and  po(u]rfrise  occupied  place,  enclosure, 
verge,  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  po(u}rprcndre  to 
occupy,  seize,  comprehend,  f.  pour  lot,  before  + 
preiulre  to  take.]  A  precinct,  enclosure,  circuit 

a  i3»S  Body  f,  Soul  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden)  346  Thine 
palefreis  ant  steden  ant  al  thi  purpris  Thou  ne  shall  with 
He  (Slhn'noTar?  "'"  'h°U  f°  ****•»  3^87 

5?  '!)0"ghf  T°Tk,cpC  ""'"''he  p"rpr?se.'C,4^"ec«ToN 
:\!          9*  rhcnne  followeth  gerinanye..whiche  con- 
teyneth  a  grcte  pourprys  toward  Ihoccident.    1601  HOLLAM. 
y  I.  139  It  cameth  a  pourprise  or  precinct  of  3  miles 
compasse     ,61.  BACON   Eu.,  judicature  (Arb.)  456  Not 
onely  the  bench,  but  the  footepaceand  precincts  and  purprise 
thereof  ought  to  bee  oreserued  without  scandall  and  cor! 
ruptlon.     1716  Nat.  Hist.  Ire/,  iii.  14  Havens  which     • 
but  very  little,  and  of  a  small  pourprise. 

So  fPonrpri-se  v.  [ct  comprise,  surprise},  trans 
to  encompass,  enclose,  embrace,  occupy 

1481  CAXTON  M,rr.  n.  viii.  85  Thise  barbaryns  pourpryse 
xl  Koyammes.  1481-  C.aekffny  cc.  292  There  Ihe^  lodged 
"Vem>  and  pourprised  grete  space  of  ground.  1480  —  Plata 

Of  A.   II.   XXXV.    1C1     -Kll   VL.'i.i   the    U'-l'l,-^   rv\ttw»w»  I 

lie  wanes  pourpryseu  and  scltc 


POUT. 

Ponstie,  ponste  (pau-sti).  Obs.  (or  Sc.  arc/i  ) 

1-orms:  4-5  potuite-  (also  6  Sc.\  ^e-,  powate- 

U  -««),  poeste,  poweste,  poato  (5  -ee),  pauste 

(5  -1)  ;  5  poosto,  postey,  pou-sty,  5-6  po-atie,  -y 

6  -ye).  S  (7  *•)  pauaty,  7  Sr.  powstie,  7,  9  Sc 

pouatie.     [MIC.  a.  OF.  potstt,  pouste  ?Mw£ 

atslaty.-L  potcslat-em  power.]     Power;  strength, 

might  ;  authority.    See  also  LIEGE  POUSTIB 

7"^"'('V'  A"''  (quot.  c  14501,  in  one's  power,  poiible. 

"  W  Cursor  M.  4371  (Colt.)  He  (.at  haVciuc  ,  me 

[/a^/paustyUlikedodd  forbeddisuld  hfm'uike! 


A,  .  "         '-  +       ""V- 


Dro 
pro 


,8       V^   T  Pcerel«DP'"»'y  '«    all    tampestrial 
1819   \V.   TF.NNANT  Papistry  Xtarm',1  (18271  H7 

nyd    n!^"'S  'IS  lin,'!'a"d  U'h^at  Unf™"  1M 
M  »P   /'  «I84S    i  °'-SOh'    £|W.  i«»"   in   K«^ 
«     .      i        85°/i  Hence  the  dtslinction,  so  well  known  to 
Scotch  lawyers,  of  death  bed  and  //<**/^//,_,he  leXcal 
ot^  1"d'?1"1,"'  '*o  .latra  of  competency  and  incom 
' 


r, 

t  Pou-rry,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  poury.  [a.  F 
pour(r)i  rotten,  pa.  pple.  of  pour, r}ir:-* put, -ire 
lor  L.  putrlre  to  rot.  Cf.  pot-pourri.]  Putrid 

Not  poury  (Kr-     ' 


bween    l  ep;,1'    '*!*r"  have  commenced 
am!  S™ii,      r         •    •  ""H"10"  of  a  Permanent  Inter- 
u  bamtary  Commission  in  Egypt 

So  tPourpa-rle  *.  0&.  [ad.  OF.  pourparler 
vb.:  see  above]  /ra,w.  to  conduct  preliminary 
negotiations  about;  PonrpaTler,  Pourpa-rley 
v.  »»//-.,  to  carry  on  a.  pourparler. 

'534  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  Vn.  ,6,  Tna,  H       -,.  ,     .  . 
part,  kepe  tne  sees  and  passages  with  a  ,  aVie   be  nz  the 


Pourpartie,  Pourpays,  Pourpensed,  obs 

varr.  PUKI-ARTY,  PORPOISE,  PURPENSED. 

Pourpiece  (po^upis).  Typogr.  [f.  POUR  v.  + 
PIECE  sb.}  See  quot. 

1885  C.G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv  228/1  The 
superfluous  metal  at  the  head  called Ihe  '  tang',  or -pour 

peynt(e,  -poynt,  9  pour-,  purpoint.     [a.  OF 

<t}rpoint  (i 3th  c.  in  I.ittr<5),  prop.  pa.  pple.,  as 

m  s*mbaij  porpoint,  cuilte  purpoinie  (Godef.)  of 

(a^-J°. -perfo/ate-  f-./""-r  0-L.     ' 


_.      »j--<  to  prick.] 
•mething  quilted.     a.    A  doubfet,  stuffed  and 
Ited    worn  by  men  in  the  I4th  and  I5th  cen- 
tunes  both  as  part  of  civil  costume  and  of  armour 
Sometimes  misused  by  modern  novelists.) 


posuerunt 


Pourselane,  -slane,  obs.  ff.  PURSLANE.  Pour- 
seut,  Poursiewe,  -su,  obs.  ff.  PURSUIT,  PURSUE. 
Poursuivant,  Poursuter,  var.  PURSUIVANT, 
PUIISUITOB,  Obs.  Pourte,  obs.  Sc.  f.  POVERTY 
Pourtenaunce,  Pourtende,  obs.  ff.  PURTE.V- 
ANCE,  PORTKND.  Pourtract,  -trait,  etc.,  -trac- 
ture,  -tralture,  etc.,  -traie,  -tray,  obs.  ff 

I  ORTRAIT,  POKTHAITUHE,  PORTRAY.     PoUTtUrde 

\nr.porttirfd:  see  POHTURE  v.  Obs.  Pourveyfe' 
Pourveaunoe,-veya(u)noe,-wiance,Pour- 
veyo(u)r,  -voyer,  obs.  ff.  PURVEY,  PURVEYANCE 
PURVEYOR.     Poury :  see  POURHY. 
t  Pouryvyncle,  obs.  form  of  PERIWINKLE  2 
1530  PALSGB^  257/2  Pouryvyncle  a  fysshe,  nimau. 
POUB,  ME.  form  of  PULSE. 
t  Pouse,  v.  Obs.  Derivation  and  sense  obscure 
1689  in  Strj-pe  Stew',  Su,-r.  (,720)  II.  v.  xxviiL  382/2,  ,',. 
Item,  That  no  Pe.erman  shall  hereafter,  at  any  time  of  the 
Year,  take  the  Tides,  nor  Pouse  upon  the  whole  River  of 
Ihames.    1757  DICKINSON  Rules,  Srders,  etc  7  (GulwhaH 
Libr.  Br  270.  •)  That  no  Persons  shall,  at  any  Time  of 
Year  take  the  Tides  or  Pouse,  or  use  any  PoSsing-Net.  upon 
the  River  of  Thames,  under  the  Penalty  of  [etc  1 

POU89,  var.  POUZE;  obs.  f.  PULSE.  Pouse 
pouss,  Sc.  and  n.  dial.  ff.  PUSH  v.  Poush,  obs 
f.  PUSH  sb.,  a  boil.  Pousoudie,  -sowdie  obs 
ff.  POWSOWDY.  Pousse,  obs.  f.  PULSE,  pease,  etc.' 

llPousse-cafe  (p«s,kafe).  [F.,  lit.  -push 
coffee  .]  A  glass  of  various  liqueurs  or  cordials 
m  successive  layers,  taken  immediately  after  coffee. 
(Cf.  chasse-caff  s.  v.  CHASSE  *.) 


II  Pou  sto  (pan  st^»,  prop.  p«  St6).    [a.  Gr.  »ou 

^•u  .," e  J  may  stand>:  from  the  saying 
attributed  to  Archimedes  (in  Pappus  8.  II.  eo. 
Hiiltsch  1060),  Jos  pot  iroO  aru,  «zJ  wSi  r*v  ynv 

give  me  (a  place)  where  I  may  stand,  and  I  will 
move  the  earth '.  (Usually  written  in  Greek  )1 
A  place  to  stand  on,  a  standing-place ;  fig.  a  basis 
ot  operation. 

.847  TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  246  She. .Who  learns  the  one 
Pou  STO  whence  after-hands  May  move  the  world  tho' 

S\ccmtom  !f  h    18S9       -^ Rigt^" f-  Inlr°?- 

own  twoSfee"tC    '  "        W°r'd  W"h  "°  *°"  ""  bul  llis 

Pont  (pant),  sb.T-  Also  i  *puta,  6  poute.  8 
[OE.  *puta  in  jelc-piitan  pi  EEL-POUT 
i.  puyl(e,  put,  fuut,  puyde  a  pout,  also  a  frog 
.ytael,  aelfuyf),  Du.  ///;/,  Flem.  /««/,  p,,,,d 
,  Du.  pttitaal,  EFris.//J/(-<}/),  LG.  /»/(  al), 
tilt,  pule,  G.  (cuil-}putte  eel-pout ;  ai)p.  from' 
a  verbal  stem  *pul-  to  inflate:  see  quot.  1836  and 
ct.  next.]  A  name  applied  to  several  kinds  of  fish 
most  commonly  to  the  BIB  or  whiting- pout  •  see 
also  EEL-POUT,  HORN-^OW/. 

[e  loco  ^ELFRIC  Colloo.  in  Wr.-Wultker  94  Hwilce  fixas 
and  hacodas  mynas  and  xleputan  sceolan 


f 
(cf. 


ononeu-L  R-T"-  '7      lere 

ir  none  [eels)  taken,  and  plcnlle  ofpoutes  to  bee  had  [with 

pun  on  next).    ,706  PHILLIPS,  P»mfc  Fish  otherwS  caU'd 

M?  fi\      ,PtCy^   '^  A'  """"  Trm-  'i'  W<  'ook  (Su  s 

catfish  cat.heads.ofs.xpoundsweight.    1836  YAR.ELLT? 

{.•  C      •  '59  From  a  sl"Kular  power  of  inflating  a  membrane 

called  Tou?  'fl-heyR,and  °'hr  E?-"S  alx>ut  th<  h«d      U  is 

-    —  ~ 

" 


B^-S±?«aa?-f5^JB'.JSag&  ' 
p4^*rta-Ste2«S¥*^»S  : 


_  y.  „  .JW  M  u^  old  Spanish,  the  imported  Chinese 
the  eastern  element  now  thoroughly  at  home, .  leach .  .stratum' 
as  distinctly  marked  as  in  a  pousse  caf<,  or  jelly  cake 

Ponssette  (p«se-t),  sb.  [a.  F.  poussette,  dim. 
of  pousse  a  push ;  see  -ETTE.]  An  act  of  pousset- 
tmg  :  see  POI'SSETTK  v. 

18,4  MOORE  Mem.  (.853)  II.  3,  Seeing  the  pretty  tremble 
of  her  eyelids  in  a  poussette.  1830  MARRVAT  Kixf's  O™fi 
xxxw,  The  mazes  of  uoussctte  and  right  and  left.  1847 


_  „___,.  „,„,  „.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  dance 
round  and  round  with  hands  joined,  as  a  couple  in 
a  country  dance. 


to  quilt  (whence  Pou-rpointed 
" 


inti"g  work,  quilting. 


«  rtpcim;n370f,hCnry         §  Rreat  Seal!i  a(ror<l 

1  he  Jack  of  Defence  '.  .was  a  quilted 


re 
survey.     1887  CLELAND  True  to  Type  II.  206  The  motlev 

crowd  was  happv-poussetted.  chassied  ^A^SLSSS. 

-*•_«¥>  H'  *»«*»  ^»«<  i'*-  iF-f.  Z,V  (,882)  i  M  Et  r 
was  htile  edified  to  see  the  dance.  ' 

popes,  who  poussetted  to  «ch  other 

Hence  Pousse-tting  vbl.  sb. 

x86a  CARI.VLK  Frtdk.  Ct.  xiv.  viii.  (,87 
betook  with  her elegant  pirouetlings  nA 

Poussie,  a  Sc.  spelling  of  PUSSY 

Poust  (pQust).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.     [f.  next,  by 
mntescence  of  final  e  :  cf.  Avow  rf.l   =  POUSTIE 

In  first  quot.  prob.  scribal  error  for  foste,  tousle  -  next" 


Pout  (pout),  rf.2     [f.  Pouir.l]    A  protrusion 
the  lips,  expressive  of  pique  or  annoyance.     In 
the  pouts,  in  a  pouting  mood,  sulky. 

•»'  NASHK  Prcrnvst.  17  Plentie  of  poute«  to  bee  had  in 
all  places  especialfie  in  those  coastes  and  Countries  whee 
weomen  haue  not  their  owne  willes.  1615  Sin  E  I 
Curry.CM,l,t  L  „  Th  e  fat  is  in  the  fire,  she*  U  in  the  pow? 
all  a  mort.  1631  R.  H.  Arra/fnm.  H'Me  0*5m*3 
I*  **l  A  BcSSy  Babe'  that  mus'  **  da"dl«l  and  in7verv 

±gi  "oTSf  dst  Sl^  f^s-a"  UT  Pom"  w*»S2 

ve?d  FrJ?4  Ih  2  *«*fAi«  iv.  Ivi,  Panurge  somewhat 
)exd  Fryar  Ihon  and  put  him  in  the  Pouts.  179,  Jemima 
I.  82,  I  couW  not  be  brought  out  of  the  pouts.  181.  H  &  I 
*WSh  '"«  pouts  and 
to  more  than  Vis.  ,80. 

ou  don''  think  "  wis^ 

b.  /ro»j/C  Protrusion,  projection. 
1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idylls  „.  pan  *  Luna  K  That 
pure  undraped  Pout  of  the  sister  paps. 

O.  Comb.,  as  potit-mouthing,  \foutpuffing. 
.605  CAMDES  _^,w.  (.637)  ,35  Baldwin  le  Petwur  ..  held 
hb  land  in  Suffolke.  Per  ,«//„„,,  s,,ffl«m  *  /,«„,„,  ,A< 

fhe  K'-         r  p'  d,a"C;n.g'  P°u':Pum"g.  «'«!  doing  that  before 
the  King  of  England  in  Christmasse  holy  dayes  which  th 


.      , 

ttfh 

" 


Pout,  ^.3  rfia/.  (Kent).     [Origin  obscnre.] 

A  small  round  stack  of  hay  or  straw  ;  -  POOK  sb. 

1686  PLOT  Stiijffbntsk.  15  Cattle  fed  in  winter  time  at  the 

same  pout  of  hay.  ..  Cattle  feeding  at  a  hay.pout.    1716 

™B*£MfcfaML  Pout;  as  an  hay.pout,  a  round  stack  of 

hay.     Plot,  a  Kentish  author,  has  it.     1887  KtHliik  G.'osi. 

s.v,  In  the  field  hay  is  put  up  into  smaller  heaps,  called 

cocks,  and  larger  ones,  called  pouts  ;  when  carted  it  is  made 

into  a  stack. 

t  Pout,  J*.4  Obs.     [perh.  from  POUT  z-.'  or  sb.*] 
A  workman's  name  for  the  mount  of  the  lens  of  a 


POUT. 

simple  microscope,  by  means  of  which  the  lens  is 
attached  to  a  Lieberkiihn. 

1832  A.  PRITCHARD  Microsc.  Cabinet  189  All  globular 
bodies,  having  polished  surfaces,  reflect  an  image  of  the 
cups,  and  the  pout,  if  there  is  one,  appears  as  a  dark  spot 
in  the  centre.  1837  GORING  &  PRIICHARO  Microg-r.  31  A 
great  deal  may  be  done  with  cups  having  single  lenses 
inserted  in  them  which  they  do  not  fit,  by  raising  or 
lowering  their  pouts  or  settings  by  means  of  rings  of  thin 
metal,  till  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  of  the  cup  fall  on  the 
same  point.  [1907  F.  A.  PARSONS  (Sec.  Roy.  Alicr.  Sac.)  in 
Let.,  The  term/<w^  probably  went  out  of  use  about  1845.  I 
have  made  enquiry  of  all  the  leading  Microscope  makers  in 
London,  but  not  one  has  ever  heard  of  the  term.] 

tPOut,  sb.o  Coal  Mining.  06s.  A  kind  of 
punch :  see  quot. 

1849  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northwnb.  .$•  Dnrh., 
Pottt,  Punch,  a  tool  used  by  the  deputies  in  drawing  timber 
out  of  a  dangerous  place.  It  has  a  shank  about  8  feet  long, 
with  a  spade  handle,  and  a  head,  pointed  and  slightly 
curved  towards  the  handle  at  one  side,  and  like  a  hammer 
at  the  other.  It  is  used  as  a  ram  to  knock  the  props  down, 
or  to  draw  them  out  after  they  have  been  knocked  down. 

Pout,  rf.6  Sc.  and  dial,  form  of  POULT  si. 

Pont  (pant),  z>.l  Also  4-6  poute,  5-8  powt, 
6  powte,  powlt.  [Known  only  from  c  1300 ; 
previous  history  obscure.  Conjectured  to  represent 
an  OE.  *pt'Uian,  from  a  verbal  stem  "put-  to  swell, 
be  inflated,  of  which  pitta,  POUT  sl>.\  might  he  the 
agent-noun.  But  the  evidence  for  this  vb.  in  the 
cognate  langs.  is  scanty  :  Svv.  has  dial,  puta  to  be 
inflated ;  Sw.  and  Norw.  puta  pad,  Da.  pude 
cushion,  pillow,  pointing  to  an  ON.  *pi'Ua;  cf. 
N¥n<-,.piitt,pute  cushion,  bolster.] 
_  1.  intr.  To  thrust  out  or  protrude  the  lips,  esp. 
in  expression  of  displeasure  or  sullenness ;  hence, 
to  show  displeasure. 

_  ?ci32S  Old  Age  vii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  149  Now  i  pirtle, 
i  pofte  [?  poffe],  i  poute,  I  snurpe,  i  snobbe,  i  sneipe  on  snovte, 
pro}  kund  i  comhle  an  kelde.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bit.  Nar- 
tare  294  Be  not  gapynge  nor  ganynge,  ne  with  |>y  mouth  to 
powt.  1570  LKVINS  Manip.  228/36  To  Poute,  caferare. 
'575  CHURCHYARD  Chipfcs  i.  »iv,  liusie  brains :  That  powlts 
and  swels  at  others  toils,  and  take  themselues  no  pains. 
1582  STANVHURST  SEneis  I.  (Arb.)  18  Shee  pouts,  that  Gany- 
med  by  Inue  too  skitop  is  hoysed.  1592  SHAKS.  Ram  «r 
Jul.  in.  iii.  144  (Q"  5,  1637)  But  like  a  misbehav'd  and 
sullen  wench,  Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love 
K?"  4,  powts  vpon:  (?•"  2,  3,  puts  vp ;  Folios,  puttest  vp; 
Qo  i,  Thou  frownst  vpon  thy  Fate  that  smiles  on  thee]. 
1607  —  Cor.  v.  i.  52  The  Veines  vnfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold, 
and  then  We  powt  vpon  the  Morning.  i6ss  CAPEL  Tenta- 
thus  14  Ah,  this  wretched  flesh  of  mine  that  can  pout 
and  swell  at  God  our  best  friend.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  fame, 
to  look  gruff  or  surly,  to  hang  out  the  Lip.  1866  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  A  nn.  Q.  Ntighli.  v,  Here  the  girl  pretended  to  pout. 

b.  Without  implication  of  displeasure:  To  swell 
out,  to  protrude,  as  lips. 

1598,  1624,  I?3S  [see  POUTING///.  n.\  1812  BYRON  Cliildc 
Harold  i.  Ivm.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  I.  iv.  121 
Her  lips  would  pout  With  a  perpetual  simper.  1869  MRS 
HEATON  A.  Dilrer  I.  i.  (1881)  37  The  full  childish  lips  pout 
out  as  if  waiting  to  be  kissed.  1896  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Tale 
Thames  (1903)  62/2  Sleeves  closely  furled  to  exhibit  the 
charm  Of  a  biceps  that  pouts  'neath  a  snowy  white  arm. 
1897  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  980  He  should  note  the 
shape  of  the  anus,  and  observe  whether  it  is  pouting. 


.-,-••  xkfont! 
.  .pouted  out  his  vermilion  little  lips  against  the  offer."  1708 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  28  Aug.,  She  received  me  ..pouting 
out  her  sweet  ruby  lips  for  me  to  kiss.  1842  TENNYSON  Day 
Dream,  Sleeping  Palace  iv,  Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to 
speak:  His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss.  1870  ROLI.ESTON 
Anim.  Life  144  In  a  starfish  which  has  died  with  it« 
stomach  pouted  out. 

b.  To  utter  or  say  with  a  pout. 

1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  52  '  Horrid  old  wretch  '. . 

I  wish  he  had  not  come',  pouts  Mignon.  1892  GUNTER 
Miss  Dividends  131  Then  she  pouts,  '  You've  had  all  my 
dances '. 

Pout  (pout),  ».2  Sc.  [Sc.  form  of  POULT  v  f 
pout,  POULT  »*.]  intr.  To  shoot  at  poults.  Hence 
Pou-ter,  'a  sportsman  who  shoots  young  partridges 
or  moot-fowl'  (Jam.);  Pou-tinjr  vbl.  sb.,  shooting 
at  partridge  or  moorfowl  poults ;  also  attrib.,  as  in 
pouting-net,  a  net  for  securing  poults. 

01679  J-  SOMERVILLE  Mem.  Somenilles  (1815)  I  241  To 
take  his  pleasure  at  the  pointing  in  Calder  and  Carnwath 
Muires.  1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  114  Now  Willy  Wi' 
pointers  on  the  hills  did  Stan,  The  prince  o'  pouters  1816 


her  a  period  of  more  than  ordinary  enjoyment.  1905  Black™ 
Mag.  Jan.  123/1  '  Pouting  nets '  were  purchased  for  the 
better  securing  of  muirfowl  and  partridges. 

Pout,  v.Z  dial.  (Kent.)  [f.  POUT  rf.3]  trans_ 
To  put  up  (hay,  etc.)  into  pouts;  to  POOR. 

1617  in  Archxol.  Cant.  (1902)  XXV.  15  Robert  Terry  [pre- 
sented] for  profaning  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  by  binding  barley 
and  powting  of  podder,  upon  the  Sabbath. 

||  Poutassou  (p«ta-s«).  [Proven9al  of  Nice.] 
A  Mediterranean  species  of  cod,  Gad'is  (or  Micro- 
mesislins)  Poutassou. 

1860  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  III.  77.  1862  GUNTHFR  Catnl 
Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  IV.  338. 

Poutch,  obs.  form  of  POUCH. 

Pouter  (pau-taj),  sb>     [f.  POUT  v.l  +  -ER  1.] 
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1.  One  who  pouts  (inlr.  or  trans,'}. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xl.  ix.  rs  The  pouters  and  ill- 
wishers  were  soon  revenged,     a  1861  D.  GRAY  Poet.  Wks. 
(1874)  44  Sleep  !  Soft  bedewer  of  infantine  eyes,  Pouter  of 
,    rosy  little  lips  ! 

2.  A  breed  of  the  domestic  pigeon  characterized 
i   by  a  great  power  of  inflating  the  crop :  cf.  POUTING 

ppl.  a.  quot.  1693. 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Pigeon,  Such  Pigeons  will 
breed  nine  or  ten  Pair  of  young  ones  in  a  Year,  for  the  little 
Huff  of  Wind  thrown  in  from  the  Powter  gives  them  Heat 
and  Mirth.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  1.  218  The  varieties  . .  are 
distinguished  by  names  expressive  of  their  several  properties, 
such  as  Tumblers,  Carriers,  Jacobines,  Croppers,  Powters, 
..&c.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  i,  The  wheeling  and 
circling  flights  of  runts,  fantails,  tumblers,  and  pouters. 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1878)  16  The  pouter  has  a  much 
elongated^body. .  :  its  enormously  developed  crop,  which  it 
glories  in  inflating,  may  well  excite  astonishment. 

3.  A  fish,  the  whiting-pout. 

1889  Lancet  16  Nov.  1024/2  Small  haddocks  and  rock 
pouters— cheap,  common  fish— are  often  . .  sold  at  a  high 
price  for  whiting. 

4.  attrib.:  pouter-fish  =  3;  pouter-pigeon  =  2. 
_  1879  Cassclts  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  123/1  Specimens  of  the 

tumbler '  but  not  one  of  the  common  '  pouter '  pigeon. 
S88?..!-  D.  CURTIS  in  Moloney  W.  Afr.  Fisheries  6%  (Fish, 
fcxhib.  Publ.)  Barracouta,  porpoises,  bonito,.  .cat-fish,  and 
pouter-fish  are  to  be  found  on  the  Gold  Coast.  1886  J.  K. 
JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  ix.  (1896)  103  Sticking  out  his  chest, 
and  strutting  about  the  room  like  a  pouter-pigeon. 

Pouter,  rf.2 :  see  under  POUT  v2 

Pouter  (pcm-taj),  v.  Sc.  Also  6  powtter,  9 
j  powter.  [Origin  and  sense-history  obscure:  cf. 
:  POTTER,  POTHER.  (Sense  I  may  be  a  different  word.)] 

1 1.  trans.  (?)  To  span  with  a  stride.  Obs. 

a  1568  Droichis  Part  o/ Play  ^^(Eznn.  MS.),  The  hingand 
brayis  on  adir  syde  Scho  powtterit  with  hir  lymmis  wyde. 

2.  a.  intr.  To  poke,  to  stir  ;  '  to  rummage  in  the 

dark '  (Jam.) ;  to  potter. 
1814  SCOTT  Wait.  Ixiv,  Powtering  wi'  his  fingers  amang 

the  net  peat-ashes  and  roasting  eggs.     1832-53  CARRICK  in 

Whistle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  II.  123  She  would  pouter 
a  while,  afore  the  fire  could  len'  ony  light  for  me  to  come 
hame  wi'.  1838  A.  RODGER  Poems  281,  I  began  to  grape 
for  't  syne,  Thrang  poutrin'  wi'  my  staff,  man. 

b.  trans.  To  poke ;  to  get  by  poking  or  groping. 

1835  CARRICK  Laird  of  Logan  133  (K.D.D.)  Just  gang  awa 
out  and  pouter  a  few  [potatoes]  frae  the  roots  o'  the  shaws 
wi'  your  hands.  1892  L,VMSor.xSheep-head  208  He  poutert 
the  ase  [poked  the  ashes]  wi'  his  fore  finger  to  see  gin  he 
couldna  fin'  some  sma'  unbumed  remnant. 

Pou-tful,  a.  [f.  POUT  sb.l  or  v*  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  pouts,  pouting.  Hence  Pou'tfulness. 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  309  So  folded  as  to  display 
the  mouth  in  its  most  winning  poutfulness.  1887  J.  ASHBY 
STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  31  Your  pretty,  poutful,  child- 
like charm,  All  criticism  must  disarm,  Miss  Dimplecheek  1 

Pouther,  Sc.  and  obs.  form  of  POWDER. 

Pouting  (pan-tin),  sb.  [f.  POUT  rf.l  +  -ING  .1.] 
A  kind  of  small  fish ;  a  small  kind  of  whiting, 
a  whiting-pout  (Morrhua  lusca). 

1591  LYLY  F.ndym.  in.  iii,  For  fish  these :  crab,  carpe, 
lumpe,  and  powting.  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard 
247  In  which  were  caught  a  few  poutings,  conger,  and 
wrasse.  1883  Fisheries  F.xhil>.  Catal.  13  A  favourite  Bait 
for  Whiting,  Pouting,  Codfish,  &c. 

Pouting  (pau-tirj),  vbl.  rf.l  [f.  POUT  r.l  + 
-ING  1.]  1  he  action  of  POUT  zi.l 

'556  J.  CARELES  in  Foxe  A.  f,  M.  (1583)  1933/2  Beware 
in  any  wise  of  swelling,  powting,  or  lowring,  for  that  is  a 
token  of  a  cruel  and  vnlouing  heart.  0162$  FLETCHER  Hum 
Lieutenant  in.  ii,  Never  look  coy,  lady :  These  are  no  gifts 
to  be  put  off  with  poutings.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 
No.  8.  45  1  o  forbear  frowning  upon  Loyalists,  and  Pouting 
at  the  Government.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  ix.  232  With 
young  children  sulkiness  is  shown  by  pouting,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  '  making  a  snout '. 

b.  attrib.  *s  pouting-cloth,  -crosscloth,  -place. 

1589  Pappe  w.  ffatchct  Divb,  He  make  him  pull  his 
powting  crosscloath  ouer  his  beetle  browes  for  melancholic 
1602  Wiihals'  Diet.  275  A  Crosse  cloath  (as  they  tarme  it) 
a  Powtingcloth,//,^,/,!.  1790  PENNANT  London  (1813)  163 
It  was  successively  the  pouting-place  of  princes. 

Pouting,  vbl.  sb.z,  3 :  see  under  POUT  v2,  3. 

Pouting  (pau-tin),///.  a.   [f.  POUT  w.l  +  - 
That  pouts,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1563  Mii-r.  Mag.,  Hastings  xiv,  Powtyng  lookes.  1598 
Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  68  His  pouting  cheeks  puff  vp  aboue 
his  brow  Like  a  swolne  Toad  touch't  with  the  Spiders  blow. 
1624  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  i.  ii.  5  He  had  no  great 
powting  hps,  nor  little  eyes  sunke  into  his  head.  1693 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2853/4^  There  is  ir3  pair  of  Pigeons,.  £, 
Carriers,  Cropers,.  .Shakers,  Pouting  Horsemen,  Barbaries, 
..to  be  sold.  1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  viii,  Yes,  that  you 
might,  you  pouting  slut.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  89 
They  seek  the  pouting  Teat  That  plenteous  streams.  1760 
(./iron,  in  Ann.  Reg.  159  At  a  sale  of  powting-pigeons.  one 
pair  was  sold  for  16  guineas.  ,863  GEO.  ^1.101  Romola  x, 
1  he  corners  of  the  pouting  mouth  went  down  piteously. 

Hence  Pou-tingly  adv.,  in  a  pouting  manner. 

*°P  SHERWOOD,  Powtingly,  nchigntment.  1832  L.  HUNT 
I  t  ?Sem,s  '97  Like  fondled  tilings  Eye  poutingly  their 
hands.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xiv,  Her  lips  were  pressed 
poutingly  together. 

t  Poutish  (pau-tij),  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Allied  to 
POUTER  stf  2,  POUTING///-  <*•  •  see  -ISH '.]  Some- 
what pouting ;  akin  to  a  pouter-pigeon 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Pigeon,  Bastard-bred 
1  igeons,  such  as  Pouting  Horsemen,  Poutish  Dragoons 
from  a  Powter  or  Cropper  and  a  Leghorn. 


POVERTY. 

Pout-net  (pau-t,net).  Sc.  Also  5-6  polt(e-. 
[Origin  obscure.]  A  small  fishing-net  of  conical 
torm,  its  mouth  framed  with  wood  or  iron  into  a 
semicircle,  the  flat  edge  of  which  is  pushed  or  drawn 
along  the  bottom  of  a  stream  by  means  of  a  long 
pole  or  staff. 


Their  Association  ..  have  ..  for  protecting  the  fry  given 
particular  instructions  to  their  Water  Bailiffs,  to  prevent  by 
every  lawful  means  their  shameful  destruction  at  Mill-dams 
and  Mill-leads  with  Pocks  or  Pout  Nets. 

So  FoutstafT,  t  poltstaff,  the  detachable  pole  or 
,  staff  of  a  pout-net. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  402  Will;ham  was  wa  he  had  na 
'  wappynis  thar,  15ot  the  poutstaff  [ed.  1570  poll  staff],  the 
quhilk  in  hand  he  bar. 

Poutry,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  POULTRY. 

Pouw,  var.  P.IAUW,  the  S.  African  bustard. 

l^7?  R°u'ledK''s  Ev-  B°y'*  •*»»•  339/1  The  Bustard, 
which  of  all  others  the  sportsman  endeavours  to  secure  in 
Africa,  is  the  Pouw. 

Pouwere,  obs.  form  of  POWER. 

Pouze.  local.  Also8pouz,9pouse.  [Derivation 

doubtful :    identified  by  some  with  POUCE,  in  dial. 

sense  '  rubbish,  refuse '.]    The  refuse  of  the  crushed 

apples  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out;    -  POMACE  I  a. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Vinegar,  The  Cyder  must 

be  drawn  off  as  fine  as  may  be  into  another  vessel  and  a 

small  quantity  of  the  M  ust  or  Pouz  of  Apples  must  be  added 

thereto.     1726  Diet.  Rust.  (eel.  3)  s.  v.  Cider,  The  use  of 

Must  or  Pouze  of  Apples.     1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsli. 

Word-bk.,  Pause..  (3)  The  refuse  of  the  apple  pulp,  when  all 

the  cider  has  been  expressed — the  '  caput  mortuum  '. 
t  Fo'verance.  Obs.  rare-',    [f.  ME.  pover-en 

to  become  or  make  poor  (see  POOH  v.)  +  -ANCE.] 

The  action  of  making  poor  ;  impoverishment. 
I5»9   H.   STAFFORD  in   Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.   n.  II.  24 

Create  poverance  and  vndoing  of  your  saide  powr  subject. 

Pover(e,  obs.  form  of  POOR. 

||  Povere-tto.  Obs.  rare-1.     [It.  dim.  offovero 

poor.]     A  poor  little  one. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  206  What 
speciall  cause  the  Pennilesse  Gentleman  hath,  to  bragge  of 
his  birth  :  which  giueth  the  woeful  poueretto  good  leaue,.. 
to  reuiue  the  pittifull  historic  of  Don  Lazarello  de  Thoemes. 

Feverish  (pfvarij),  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  [ad.  OF. 
po(if)veriss-,  lengthened  stem  oi po(u]vcrir  to  make 
poor,  f.  pov(e)re  POOR.  Cf.  IMPOVERISH.]  trans. 
To  make  poor,  impoverish. 

1382  WVCLIF  Neh.  v.  18  Forsothe  the  puple  gretli  was 
poueresht.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  v.  vii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263) 
266/2  Bi  whos  absence,  feeblid  is  Cartage,  The  centre 
porisshed  \ed.  1554  pouerished],  brouht  to  disencres.  1530 
PAI.SGR.  663/1,  1  pouryshe,  or  make  paort,jafffuru.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Dtt  fiartas  n.  i.  i.  Eden  156  No  violent  showr 
Poverisht  the  land.  1639  JOHNSTON  Diary  (1897)  72  The 
countrie  is  extremelie  poverished.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  xix,  The  lave.. maun  be  poverees't  wi1  sax 
ouks  clockin'. 

Hence  Po'verished  ///.  a.,  Po-verishing  vbl. 
sb. ;  also  f  Po'verishment  [ad.  obs.  F.  pcrverisse- 
ment\,  impoverishment,  poverty. 

1484  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  f,  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  84  To  the 
kinges  hurt  and  poveresshinge  of  his..tenantes.  1568  T. 
HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie (iSjq)  46  In  pouerishment,  Shee  bydes 
and  takes  hir  part.  1900  F.  S.  ELLIS  Row.  Rose  \.  57  Earth 
forgets  her  poverished  drear  estate. 

Povert,  -te,  obs.  forms  of  POVERTY. 
t  Po-vertness.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.poveri,  obs.  var. 
POVERTY  +  -NESS.]  =  next. 

CI4SO  R.  LEYOT  in  Nash  Hist.  Wore.  (1781)  I.  421  Privey 
to  siche  matiers  as  my  povertnesse  might  doo  any  manor 
of  pleisir  to  youre  goode  ant  bounteuouse  lordship. 

Poverty  (pp-v3iti).  Forms:  a.  2-5  pouerte 
(poverte),4-6pouert,(4-erd,5-ertt(e,powert), 
povert.  ft.  3-6  pouerte  (  =  -if),  (3  pouirte,  4 
pouertte,  4-5  poerte,  4-6  poverte,  5  powerte, 
pouer-,  povertee,  pauuerty,  6  povarte,  power- 
tie),  4-7  pouertie,  5-6  poure-,  povrete,  (6 
povertey),  6-7  povertie,  pouerty,  7-  poverty. 
f.  4  St.  purte,  5  pourte,  6  poorety,  Sf.  purtye. 
[Repr.  two  OF.  forms,  (o)  pove-rtc  or poue-rte-.—L. 
paupe'rtas,  nominative,  and  (£)  poverte,  pouerti, 
pourete',  orig.  -let,  later  F.J>anvrett/:—L.  paupcrtal- 
em,  accusative,  f.  pauper  poor  -i-  -/as,  -tatem:  see 
-TY.  The  -y  forms  show  the  early  reduction  of 
pouert^  to  pourti,  and  so  to  poorly  (cf.  POOR). 
The  same  reduction  of  the  first  syllable  is  seen  in 
the  Sc.  form  piirteth,  POORTITH,  from  OY.pouretct. 
Here,  as  in  the  early  forms  of  POOR,  the  ambiguity  of 
it  (I')  before  the  i7th  c.  makes  the  pronunciation  of  many 
early  forms  uncertain.  Some  mod.  F.  dialects  have  povrete, 
fanrete,  and  the  original  v  was  prob.  vocalized  or  suppressed 
in  some  forms  of  OF.,  as  the  y  forms  and  the  doublet 
POORTITH  show  that  it  was  from  the  i4thc.  in  some  ME. 
dialects.] 

The  condition  or   quality   of  being   poor.     (In 
senses  4-6  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  POORNESS.) 
I.   1.    The    condition   of   having   little   or  no 
wealth  or  material  possessions  ;  indigence,  destitu- 
tion, want  (in  various  degrees:  see  POOR  a.  i). 

°.  c  ''75  Laitil'.  Horn.  143  per  seal  beon  worldwunne, 
wig.uten  pouerte.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  32  Alle  sorie,  }>et  wo  & 
pouerte  (x>lie3.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6073  (Cott.)  And  qua  for 


POVERTY. 


POWDER. 


pouert  \soFairf.,  Tn'n.  ;  Gdtt.  pouertc]  es  behind.  Ibid, 
17117,  1  (hold  poucrd  [v.  r.  pouert],  pine,  and  scaine.  r  13*5 
A/iff  r.  Ham.  3  Forthi  wil  I  of  my  pouert,  Scliau  sum  thing 
that  I  haf  i"  hert.  136*  I,ANGI..  /'.  /V.  A.  ix.  in  Was  no 
pride  on  his  apparail,  ne  no  pouert  no^er  [B.  vin.  116  ne 
p»iu:rte  npyther].  1413  JAS.  I  Kittgis  Q.  iii,  Foriueit  was 
to  pouert  in  exile.  «47«-3  Rolls  of  Pant.  VI.  ao/i  Whiche 
afore  lyved  in  povert  and  miserye.  1550  BALE  Image  Both 
Ch.  U  vj  b,  Hongre,  thurstj  cold,  pouert,  care. 

j9.  n  1300  Sartnun  xii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  5  In  wo  and 
ptne  anil  pouerte  .  .for  as  i  stgge  so  hit  sal  be.  13  ••  Cursor 
M.  19058  (GiHt.)  Bihald  on  vs  and  se  And  vnderstand  yr 
pouertte.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ur.  551  And  gret  anoyis, 
and  powerte  [rime  p'uej.  a  1430  Chaucer's  Melib.  f  598 
(Harf.  MS.)  perfore  clepeth  Cassidore  pouertee  [v.rr, 
pouerte,  pouert]  the  modcr  of  ruyne.  1477  EARL  RIVKRS 
(Caxton)/?iV/«  33  Pouertie  in  surete  is  better  than  richesse 
in  fere,  isoo-to  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvii.  8  With  powertie 
I  hald  him  schent.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14  b, 
The  thre  vowes,  obedyence,  chastite,  and  wytfull  pouerty. 
a  1533  LD.  UKHNKUS  Ifiton  xcvi.  312  Ther  is  no  warre  but 
it  causeth  pouerte.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $>  Epigr.  (1869) 
165  Pouertee  partth  fJlowship,  thats  not  trewe  euer,  Pouertie 
in  beggers  partth  felow-ship  neuer,  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country 
Housew,  Gard.  (1626)  9  Let  no  man  hairing  a  fit  plot  plead 
pouerty  in  this  case.  1798  MALTHUS  Po^ul.  in.  v.  (1806)  II. 
Almost  all  poverty  is  relative.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  23  No 


Mr.  Rowntree  explains  that  of  the  20,000  found  to  be 
iving  '  in  poverty'  in  York,  13,000  are  living  in  what  he  calls 
'secondary  poverty  ',  which  is  defined  as  meaning  that  the 
income  of  the  family  '  would  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  merely  physical  efficiency!  were  it  not  that  some  portion 
•  is  absorbed  by  other  expenditure  either  useful  or  wasteful  '. 

V-  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Stiints  xxvi.  (Nychplas)  766  Sir,  purte 
me  in  sic  assay  Has  set,  [>at  na  man  wit  for  me  Borcht  na 
detoure  nobir  be.  (-14*0  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxxiii, 
He..  was  owte  of  the  cuntray  for  pourte  fledde.  111568  in 
Bannatynt  Poems  (Hunter.  CM  224  Thay  passit  by  with 
handis  plett  ;  With  purtye  fra  I  wes  ourtane.  1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  .£'/£•.  Poesie  in.  xi,  (Arb.)  173  Figures  of  rabbate..From 
the  middle,  as  to  say  paraunter^pnrauenture^poorety  for 
poitertit)  souraigne  for  soiieraigne. 

•fb.  Formerly  also  in//.     (Cf.  hardships.}  rare. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Htion  Ixv,  224  Y»  paynes,  trauelles, 
and  pouertyes  that  I  enduryd.  Ibid,  cxxxi.  482  When  I 
remembre  the  paynes,  and  dolours,  and  pouerties,  that  by 
my  cause  ye  suffer.  1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Gard.  To  Rdr.,  It 
were  better.  .that  Straungersshouldeenuie  pur  prosperities, 
than  our  Friendes  shoulde  pittie  our  pouerties. 
C.  fig.  in  allusion  to  Matt.  v.  3. 

13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  13  pay  arn  happen  [  =  happy]  bat  ban 
in  hert  ppuerte*.  c  13947*.  PL  Credejj^  Ne  Helye  ne  Austen 
swiche  hjf  neuer  vsed,  But  in  pouerte  of  spirit  spended  her 
tyme.  1710  WELTOM  Snffer.  St»i  of  God  I.  xi.  278  Poverty 
of  Spirit  is  an  Abstraction  of  the  Mind  from  the  Mean  and 
Despicable  Trifles  oF  the  World. 

a.  Personified  and  applied  to  a  person,  or  persons 
generally,  in  whom  it  is  exemplified. 

1813  BYRON  Giaour  xi,  Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeding  by.  1887  LOWELL  Democr.  28 
Poverty  pays  with  its  person  the  chief  expenses  of  war, 
pestilence  and  famine.  1890  En?.  Illustr.  Mag.  Christmas 
No.  147  Several  loaves.  .to  be  distributed.  .to  whatsoever 
of  orthodox  poverty  the..  parish  may  enclose. 

f2.  transf.  The  poverty,  the  poor  collectively 
or  as  a  class.  (Cf.  the  laity  \  the  quality.}  Obs. 

1433  LVDG.  St.  Edmund  n  1.  1487  Pray  for  knyhthod  .  .  Pray 
for  the  lawe..Pray  for  the  plowh,  pray  for  the  pouerte. 
£1440  CAPCR\VE  Life  St.  Kath.  \.  731  (MS.  Rawlinson)  To 
lord  &  to  lady,&  to  pouert  \MS.Arnndel  povert]  lowe,  Full 
foyson  was  tere,  to  eueri  man.  1537  I.  LONDON  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  80  The  multytude  of  the  poverty  of 
th«  Town  resortyd  thedyr.  1599  MARSTON  Sc0.  ^Ulanie  i. 
iv.  188  If  to  the  Parish  pouerty,  At  his  wisht  death,  be 
dol'd  a  half-penny. 

II.  3.  Deficiency,  lack,  scantiness,  dearth,  scar- 
city ;  smallness  of  amount. 

1388  WVCLIF  Prov.  vi.  32  He  that  is  avouter  schal  leese 
his  soule,  for  the  pouert  of  herte.  c  1430  Paltad.  on  ffttso. 
xii.  331  Yf  vyne  aoounde  In  leef&  haue  of  fruyt  but  pouerte. 
1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  <f  Is.  (1846)  IX.  xix.  180  Attributable 
..to  the  poverty  of  modern  literature  at  that  time.  1895 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  Men  Born  Equal  66  The  poverty  and 
crudity  of  the  available  supply  of  domestic  help. 
4  Deficiency  in  the  proper  or  desired  quality  ; 
inferiority,  paltriness,  meanness  :  =*  POORNESS  3. 
(In  quot.  c  1600  —  poor  or  inferior  matter.) 

1387  TRKVISA  Higden.  (Rolls)  I.  ti,  I  knewe  myn  owne 
pouert,  and  schamede.  .afterso  noble  spekers.  .to  putte  forj» 
my  bartyn  speche.  1597  BACON  Ess.,  Confers  Good  ff 
£M0T.  i  Arb.)  146  By  imputing  to  all  excellende  in  com- 
positions a  kind  of  pouertie  or  .  .  a  casualty  or  Jeopardy. 
(  1600  SHAKS.  Son*,  ciii,  Alack,  what  pouerty  my  Muse 
lirings  forth,  That  hauing  such  a  skope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument  all  bare  is  of  more  worth  Than  when  it  hath 
my  added  praise  beside.  1741  WATTS  Intfirov.  Mind\.  i. 
§  3  The  poverty  of  your  understanding.  1881  BROADHOUSK 
<*/«r.  Acoustics  161  The  peculiar  quality  of  tone  commonly 
called  poverty,  as  opposed  to  richness,  arises  from  the  upper 
partial*  being  comparatively  too  strong  for  the  prime  tone. 
1883  MACFADYEN  in  Coxgregat.  Year  Bk.  73  The  poverty  of 
the  parsona^  is  often  reflected  in  the  poverty  of  the  pulpit. 
6.  Want  of  or  deficiency  in  some  property, 
quality,  or  ingredient  ;  the  condition  of  being  poorly 
supplied  with  something  ;  (of  soil,  etc.)  the  condi- 
tion of  yielding  little,  unproductiveness. 
r  1410  Pallad.  on  Hvtsb.  xi.  270  And  yf  pouerte  appere 
n  their  sellis,  That  robbeth  hem,  wel  worthi  go  to  helle  is. 
1871  Rout  ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  May  279  Its  desolate 
aspect  and  its  poverty,,  .although.  .covered  with  pines  and 
scrub.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  v.  209  The  extra- 
ordinary poverty  of  north  and  north-eastern  Africa  in  river- 
producing  power. 

6.  Poor  condition  of  body  ;  leanness  or  feebleness 
resulting  from  insufficient  nourishment,  or  the  like. 
VOL.  VII. 


15*3  LD.  BPRNFRS  Frotst.  i.  ccclxxii.  6(3  Sometym*  they 
collide  get  notiiynge  for  money,  so  that  their  horses  dyed 
for  pouertte  and  colde.  1593  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  \  69  The 
ewes. .  wyll  not  take  the  ramme  at  the  time  of  the  yere,  for 
pouert yet  but  goo  barreyne.  16*7  tr.  Hacons  Life  $r  Death 
(1651)  7  A  strict  Emaciating  Diet.. doth  first  bring  Men  to 
great  Poverty  and  Leannesse  by  wasting  the  Juyces  and 
Humours  of  the  Body.  1731-3  MILLEB  Gard.  Diet.  6  D/i 
The  Trees  are  render  d  more  vigorous  and  healthy,  scarcely 
ever  having  any  Moss  or  other  Marks  of  Poverty.  1889 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Allans  If '//<•, etc.  284  The  ox .. will .. from 
mere  maliciousness  die  of  *  poverty  '. 

1 7.  Alleged  name  for  a  company  of  pipers.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  f  vj  b,  A  Pauuerty  of  pypers. 
III.  8.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  poverty  line ; 
poverty -hardened,  -smitten  (  —  next),  adjs. ;  also  in 
names  of  plants  growing  in  poor  soil,  or  supposed 
to  impoverish  the  soil,  as  poverty -grass,  (a) 
a  N.  American  grass,  Aristida  dichotoma  \  (£)  = 
poverty -plant,  a  small  North  American  heath- 
like  shrub,  Hudsonia  tontcntosa  (N.O.  Cistacese) ; 
poverty-weed,  in  I.  of  Wight,  purple  cow-wheat, 
Melampyrum  arvense^  *  Cow- WHEAT  i. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Poverty-weed^  purple  cow- wheat. 
A  weed  growing  in  corn,  having  a  fine  large  flower,  yellow, 
pale  red,  and  purple;  it  is  very  injurious,  and  betokens  a 
poor,  light,  stony  soil.  1864  THOREAU  Cape  Cod  so  A 
moss-like  plant,  Hndsonia  tomeittota  ..  called  'poverty- 
grass',  because  it  grew  where  nothing  else  would.  1884 
MILLER  Plant-n.^  Aristida  dichotoma.  Poverty-grass.  1891 
T.  STEVENS  Through  Russia  xv.  242  This,  among  the 
poverty-hardened  moujiks  was ..  not  to  be  expected,  nor 
desired.  1899  ll'fstnt.  Gas.  4  Apr.  10/1  The  effect  of  the 
Bill . .  has  been  to  bring  to  the  surface  all  the  poverty-smitten 
old  age  of  the  colony,  all  the  human  wrecks.  1904  Ibid. 
22  Dec.  a/2  West  Ham  . .  contains  a  huge  population  of 
workers,  many  of  whom  are,  even  in  normal  times,  very  little 
above  the  poverty  line. 

Fo*verty-stri:cken,  a.  Stricken  or  afflicted 
with  poverty ;  suffering  from  poverty ;  reduced  to 
great  poverty ;  extremely  poor  or  destitute. 

1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz.  xv,  Badged  and  ticketed  as 
an  utterly  poverty-stricken  man.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron. 
Barset  I.  iv.  27  A  wretched  poverty-stricken  room. 

fig.  185*  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  44  If  y°u  profess 
.  .the  possession  of  the  pure  truth,  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
poverty-stricken  as  to  array  your  thoughts  in  the  tatters  of 
the  cast-off  Bible.  1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  v.  lot 
A  language  so  poverty-stricken  as  the  Chinese. 

Po-verty-struck,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  =prec. 

1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Pr.  Diary  II.  210  This[Fulda]  is  an 
old  town,. .  poverty-struck  by  the  war,  pillaged  by  -  the 
passing  enemy,  and  replete  with  misery.  1856  DELAMEK 
Fl.  Gard.  (1861!  3  The  cypress  is  a  magnificent  ornament 
to  the  gardens  of  the  south  of  Europe ;.  .is  respectable  in 
the  south  of  England  ;  shabby-genteel  higher  up  the  island ; 
in  the  north,  miserable  and  poverty-struck. 

fPovilion,  obs.  erron.  f.  PAVILION  (sense  12). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  60/2  The  Povi- 
lion,  the  wide  end  of  the  trumpett.  Ibid.  62/1  The  Povilion 
Barr. 

t  Povin,  obs.  Sc.  var.  powtt,  PAWN,  peacock. 

1533  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  97  For  the  feding 
of  i  j  crannis  and  the  povins  in  the  castetl  of  Sniveling. 

POW  (pou,  pau).  Sc.  [A  phonetic  representative 
of  earlier  Sc.  poll:  see  POOL  sb^  Cf.  Gael,  poll, 
perh.  the  immediate  source  ;  and,  for  phonology, 
boiV)  knowe^  flow,  from  &?//,  knoll ',  poll  (head).] 
Local  name  for  ( A  slow-moving  rivulet,  generally 
in  carse  lands  *  ;  also  a  small  creek  where  such 
a  rivulet  falls  into  a  river  or  estuary,  affording 
a  landing-place  for  boats,  esp.  on  the  Forth  ;  hence 
a  wharf  or  quay  on  such  a  creek,  as  the  Pnv  of 
Alloa,  of  Clackmannan  (Jamieson). 

(Pow  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  ed.  of  Sir  Tristram  is  an  error  for 
polk,  PULK.) 

[1483  Found  in  place-n.  Pffwfwlis , near  Airth,  Stirlingsh.] 
179*  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  IV.  490  The  country  is  intersected 
in  different  places  by  small  tracts  of  water,  called  pows, 
which  move  slowly  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  side  of  the  carse. 
1793  Ibid.  VIII.  595  The  quay,  .runs  within  the  land,  and 
forms  a  pow,  or  small  creek,  where  the  rivulet.. falls  into 
the  river  [Forth].  1814  Caledon,  Mercury  24  Jan.  (Jam.\ 
A  cargo  of  peats  from  Ferintosh  was  discharged  this  week 
at  Cambus  Pow.  1866  N.  B.  Dailv  Mail,  The  only  inter- 
ruptions being  an  occasional '  pow ',  by  which  name  curiously 
enough  the  streamlets  are  known. 

Pow,  phonetic  repr.  of  PAADW,  S.  Afr.  bustard. 

1892  Daily  News  8  Mar.  5/3  Shooting  in  all  two  quagea, 
two  koodoo,.,  and  a  pow,..  an  enormous  bird,  standing 
about  4ft.  high,  chiefly  body. 

Pow,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  var.  POLL  sb.*  head ; 
Sc.  f.  PULL  ;  obs.  f,  POOH,  int.  Powah,  obs.  f. 
Powwow.  Powair,  obs.  Sc.  f.  POWER.  Pow- 
aix,  -ax,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  POLE-AX. 

Powan  (p^u'wan,  p£iran).  Also  8  poan.  [A 
Scotch  form  of  POLLAN,  the  two  fishes  being  for- 
merly identified.]  A  species  of  fresh-water  fish, 
Cotegonus  cluptoides*  found  in  Loch  Lomond  in 
Scotland  (where  locally  known  also  as  Luss  Her- 
ring) ,  in  Windermere  and  Ulles water  (where  known 
as  the  Schelly})  in  Conningham  Mere,  and  in  Bala 
Lake  (where  called  Givyniad}.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  Vendace  and  the  Pollan,  with 
which  it  was  formerly  identified,  and  is  still  often 
confused,  under  the  name  Freshwater  Herring  \ 
see  quots.  1774-7. 

1633  MuNifENsiF  Abridgew.  Scots.  Ckron.  N  tv  b,  Loch 


[Lomond],  besides  abundance  of  other  fishes,  hath  a  kind  of 
fish  of  the  o»-Tie,  named,  Powan,  very  pleasant  to  eate. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  28  Aug.,  Powans  [are]  a  delicate 
kind  of  fresh-water  herring  peculiar  to  this  lake  [Lomond]. 
1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  lu  1769  (ed.  3)  225  Besides  the 
fish  common  to  the  Loch  [Lomond]  are  Gutniads,  called 
here  Poans.  1777  —  in  Lighlfoot  Flora  Scot.  (1792)  I.  61 
(iuiniad — Found  m  Loch-Mabon;  called  in  those  parts  the 
Vendace  and  Juvangis ;  and  in  Loch  Lomond,  where  it  is 
called  the  Poan.  [Now  specifically  distinguished  from  ihe 
Vendace  of  Lochmaben.)  1859  YARKELL  Urit.  Fishes  I.  315 
M.  Valenciennes.. thinks  that  the  powan  is  not  a  continental 
species.  //'/</.  317  Although  agreeing  in  the  number  of  fin. 
rays  with  the  pollan  of  Ireland,  this  Loch  Lomond  fish  is  at 
once  distinguished  from  it  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  mouth. 
1865  COUCH  Brit.  Fillies  IV.  295.  1896  ff.  B.  Daily  Mail 
y  June  5  A  powan  which  scaled  lib  902  and  measured  ift  fin 
m  length— a  record  size  for  this  species. 

Powar(e  (Sc.),  Poware,  obs.  ff.  POWER,  POOII. 
fPowart,  Sc.  corr.  powhead,¥oiAimu>,  tadpole. 
1633  Fi/e  Witch  Trial  m  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  (1796)  XVIII. 
App.  655  She  hoped  to  see  the  powarts  bigg  in  his  hair. 

Fowawe,  obs.  f.  Powwow.  Powoe,  obs.  f. 
PULSE  ski  (of  the  blood).  Powoh(e,  obs.  f. 
POOCH. 

Powder  (pmrdai),  s/>.1    Forms :  3-6  poudre, 

4  pudre,  pudor,  4-6  powdre,  (4  -dir,  4-5  -dyr, 

5  -dur),  4-8  pouder,  (4-5  -ere,  -ur,  4-6  -ir,  5 
-ire),  4-  powder;  also  4-6  pouldre,  5-6  pulder  (6 
-dre,  Sc.  -dir,  -dyr),  5-7  poulder  (6  Sc.  -dar), 
6-7  powlder.    P.  5  ponper,  5-6  (9  Sc.}  pouther, 
6-7  (8  Sc.)  powther.    [ME.  a.  F.  poudre  (1310  c.) 
:— earlier  OF.  ppldre,  puldre:— poire  (i  1-1  ath  c.)  :— 
L.  pufver-em  (in  nom.  pulvis,  whence  \\.polve,  Sp. 
polvo,  Pr.  pols]  dust.    In  I5~i6th  c.  F.  usually  spelt 
pouldre  (I  re-inserted  after  L.)  ;  so,  in  15-17111  c. 
E"g'>  poulder,  etc.     \\ilhfontAer  cf.  Sc.  shout  her 
=  shoulder ;   also  father,  mother,  gather,  hither, 
with  S  for  d  before  -tr.] 

1.  Any  solid  matter  in   a  state  of  minute  sub- 
division ;  the  mass  of  dry  impalpable  particles  or 
granules  produced  by  grinding,  crushing,  or  dis- 
integration of  any  solid   substance;    dust.     (Cf. 
DUST  s6.1  i,  3  a.) 

e  Hoo  .£  Eng.  Leg.  I.  477/532  And  brenden  al-lo  poudre 
feor  fram  euerech  toune.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6616  (Cott  > 
pis  golden  calf  he  did  to  brest  to  pudre  \Gdtt.  poudir]. 
13..  Ibitl.  20731  (Fairf.)  liren  hit  to  powdre.  1390  GOWER 
Ct'nf.  I.  100  He  sende,  and  him  to  pouldre  smot.  c  1400 
MAI'NDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  25  He  brynnes  him  self  all  to  powder. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xii.  44  The  bodyes..conuerted  in-to 
poulder.  15*6  TINDALE  Matt.  xxi.  44  He  shall  grynd  him 
to  powder  [1535  COVERHALE  to  poulder].  1533  Ei.vor 
Cast.  Hclthe  (1539)  77  b,  Fryed  or  layde  on  a  burning  hole 
stone,  &  made  in  powldcr.  1549  UDALL  Erasm.  Af-oph. 
i  lib,  I  wilL.crushe  thy  hedde  to  powtber.  Ibid,  afyjb, 
Sodainly  crammed  to  dust  &  pouther.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
i.  21  Vas  it  nocht  brynt  in  puldir  ande  asse  \  1605  I:.  JONSON 
I'vljwnc  i.  i.  To  grinde  hem  into  poulder.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Evotig.  T.  I.  8  Dissected  into  parts,  not  beaten  into 
pouder.  166*  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oteanvs'  t-'fy.  Ambuss.  46 
There  is  fall  of  water. .so  violent,  that  breaking  upon  the 
Rocks,  it  is  reduc'd  as  it  were  to  powder.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  I.  182  Clear  your  glass,  .from  the  powder  that 
may  lie  upon  it.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Cnem.  (ed.  i) 
226  Peroxide  of  Nickel. .It  is  a  black  powder.  1880  G. 
MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  183  If  there  are  laws  against 
my  having  my  own,  to  powder  with  the  laws  ! 

fb.  spec.  Earth  in  the  state  of  dry  impalpable 
particles ;  the  dust  of  the  ground.    Often  in  phtases 
denoting  a  condition  of  humiliation,  or  of  being 
dead  and  buried.    (Cf.  DUST  rf.l  i,  33,  30.)  Ob:. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7080  Vol  of  be  poudre  of  |>e  erbe. 
a  131$  Prose  Psalter  xliii.  [xliv.]  27  Our  soule  is  lowed  in 
poudre.  138*  WVCLIF  Job  vii.  21  Lo,  nowe  in  pouder  [1388 
dust]  I  slepe.  —  Isa.  xlvii.  i  Go  doun,  sit  in  pouder  [1388 
in  dust],  thou  maiden  dcqter  of  Babilon.  a  1533  LD.  BURNERS 
Huon  xciii.  297  The  sonne  lost  his  lyght  by  reason  of  the 
pouder  that  rose  vp  in  to  the  ayre. 

fc.  The  material  substance  of  which  the  animal 
body  is  regarded  as  created  or  composed,  and  to 
which  it   returns  when   decomposed;    also,    the 
mouldered  remains  of  a  dead  body,  or  the  ashes  of 
one  that  is  burnt.     (Cf.  DOST  j<M  3  a,  b.)  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  929  (Cott.)  pou  nees  hot  a  pndre  (v.r. 
pouder]  plain,  To  puder  sal  bou  worth  a-gain.  1381  WVCUF 
Gen.  iii.  19  For  powdre  thow  art,  and  into  powdre  thow  shalt 
tume  [1388  dust).  1387  TREVISA  Higde*  (Rolls)  II.  83  Of 
kyng  Haralde  Poudre  bere  it  is  halde.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr. 
II.  viii.  82  Out  of  thise  asshes  and  pouldre  growetb  agayn 
another  byrde.  1536  BELLENDEN  Crcm.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  194 
Scho  depart!!,  .to  Rome,  berand  with  bir  the  powder  of 
thair  fader,  in  ane  goldin  poke.  1551  LYNDESAV  Monanhi 
5170  Thy  vyle  corruptit  carioun  Sall..remane,  in  pulder 
small,  On  to  the  lugement  General!. 

d.  Applied  to  the  pollen  of  flowers,  or  to  the 
spores  of  Lycopodium.    (Cf.  DOST  sbl  I  c.) 

1676  LISTER  in  Ra/s  Corr.  (1848)  124, 1 .  .out  them  [Lyco- 
podiums]  in  a  box.  and  found  they  shed  their  powder  of 
themselves.  1857  HENFREV^O/.  i  215  The  Pollen .. consist 
in  almost  all  cases  of  a  fine  powder  composed  of  microscopic 
vesicles.  1871  OLIVER  Eletn.  Bat.  \.  i.  8  The  fine  powder 
is  the  pollen. 

2.  A  preparation  in  the  form  of  powder,  for  some 
special  use  or  purpose.    (See  also  3.) 

a.  In  medicine,  etc. ;  formerly  (usually)  a  com 
sive,  stimulant,  etc.  for  external  application ; 
later  use,  a  medicine,  or  a  dose  of  medicine,  to  be 
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POWDER 

taken  internally,  usually  in  some  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  vehicle. 

Often  named  after  the  inventor  or  introducer,  or  from  the 
purpose,  as  Dover's  fowder,  JAMES'S  fmuder,  JESUIT'S 
po-wder,  PORTLAND  powder,  worm  powder,  etc. 

1340  Ayenb.  148  Verst  he  ssel  |>erto  do  )je  smeringes  and 
\K  piastres  of  zuete  warningges..  .pe  poudres  efterward  and 
prelainde  of  Imrde  wybniminge.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xx. 
357  The  piastres  of  &>e  persoun  and  poudres  biten  to  sore. 
01400-50  Stackh.  Med.  MS.  143  A  good  powdyr.  1527 
ANDREW  Brunsiuykc 's  Distytl.  Water*  Aj,  With  waters 
dystyllyd,  all  maner  of  confeccyons,  syropes,  powders,  and 
electuaryes  be  myxced.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  II.  i,  Giue 
me  some  wine,  and  poulder  for  my  teeth.  i6ijj  CROOKK 
Body  of  Man  55  We  are  constrayned  to  inhibite  and 
restrayne  the  increase  with  corrasiue  Liniments  and  poul- 
ders.  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  iv.  (16^2)  270  Mari- 
amne  had  dealt  with. .his  Cup-bearer, to  give  him  a  powder 
in  his  wine,  which  she  said  was  a  Love  potion.  1695  tr. 
Cfllbatclis  New  Lt.  Chirurff.  Put  out  23  Neither  Tincture, 
Solution,  nor  Pouder.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  235  Such  an  one  has  great  faith  in  Ward's  pill,  or  James' 
powder.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  691  The 
lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin  liquor, 
as  tea  or  water-gruel.  1865  MRS.  CAR LVLE ./>//.  (1883)  III. 
265  When  I  had  finished  the  antifebrile  powders. 

b.  In  alchemy  or  magic.   Pmvder  ^/"PROJECTION, 
powder  efSiritS AXBS  :  see  these  words. 

f  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  yearn.  Prol.  #  T.  580,  I  haue  a 
poudre  heer  bat  coste  me  deere  Shal  make  al  good  for  it  is 
cause  of  al  My  konnyng.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  \.  i,  You 
nuist  be  chiefe?  as  if  you,  onely,  had  The  poulder  to  pre- 
lect with?  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  b  viijb,  That  he  doth 
really  possess  its  true  (and  no  imaginary)  pouder  of  pro- 
duction,  That  of  Hermes  Trismegistos.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v. 


t  C.  Powdered  salt,  spice,  or  other  condiment, 
for  seasoning  or  preserving  food.  (Cf.  POWDER 
v.1  i,  2.)  Alsoyfy.  06s. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  3070  And  soden  ful  hastely,  With  powdyr 
and  with  spysory.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  620  pe 
fischein  a  dische . .  With  vineger&powdur  bervppon.  a  1555 
LATIMER  in  FoxeA.  <$•  M.  (1583)  1755/1  Haue  I  bene..so 
muche,  as  it  were  seasoned  with  the  powder  of  so  many 
experiences?  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Asseruo, 
Sale  vat  in  sale  assernare  carnes,  to  kepe  meate  in  pouder. 
1640  C.  HARVEY  Synagogue,  Return  (1647)  25  He  that  his 
joyes  would  keep,  Must  weep,  And  in  the  brine  of  tears 
And  fears,  Must  pickle  them.  That  powder  will  preserve. 

d.  A  cosmetic  in  the  form  of  powder  applied  to 
the  face  or  skin  ;  also  HAIR-POWDER. 

11571  JEWEL  On  i  Thess.  i.  7  Wks.  II.  825  Such  as  are 
bathed  or  perfumed  with  precious  ointments  or  poulders. 
a  1639  T.  CAREW  Poems  (1640)  8  For,  in  pure  love,  Heaven 
did  prepare  Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair  !  1663 
DAVENANT  Siege  of  Rhodes  Wks.  (1672)  9  Our  Powders  and 
our  Purls  Are  now  out  of  fashion.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler 
No.  5  p  ii  The  hair  has  lost  its  powder.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI 
Jonrn.  France  I.  417,  I  had  some  grains  of  marechale 
powder  in  my  hair.  1839  THACKERAY  Major  GaJiagan  i, 
We  wore  powder  in  those  days.  1883  MRS.  R.  RITCHIE 
Kk.  SioyU  i.  6  An  oval  miniature,  belonging  to  the  times  of 
powder  and  of  puff.  1807  R.  S.  HICHENS  Londoners  (1902) 
8  The  footman  looked  pleased  beneath  his  powder. 

e.  With  of  and  the  name  of  the  substance. 

t  Powder  of  post  :  the  powder  of  a  worm-eaten  post  ;  also 
used  as  the  type  of  a  neutral  and  worthless  medicine. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  96  A  corde..Whan  it  with  poudre 
is  so  besem  Of  Sulphre.  c  1430  Liber  Cocortim  (1862)  30 
fake  powder  of  gahngale,  and  temper  with  alle ;  Powder 
of  gyngere  and  salt  also,  c  1440  Douce  MS.  55  If.  31  b, 
Kest  ther  to  a  litell  po'.vdre  of  pepyr.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  286  The  powder  of  Myrrhe  or  burnt  silk,  felt, 
or  cloth,  or  any  old  post.  1710  J.  CLARKE  Kohaulfs  Nat. 
Phil.  (1729)  I.  139,  I  ordered  the  Third  to  put  his  upon  the 


of  post.  1808  BEHTHAM  Sc.  Reform  50  5ne  of  the  powder- 
of-posts  which  the  Pharniticop&ia  ..  is  full  of.  1813  J.  BAD- 
COCK  Dom.  Amusem.js  In  a  tea-spoonful  of  honey..  mix 
a  drachm  of  powder  of  tin.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  (1851) 
II.  vu.  101  The  grubs  of  the  law  have  gnawed  into  us,  and 
we  are  all  powder-post.  1860  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2) 
II.  639  Powder  of  algaroth. 

ff.  Followed  by  qualifying  words,  in  names  of 
drugs,  flavouring  powders,  etc.   Obs. 

Powder  marchant,  a  tart  kind  of  flavouring  powder. 
I  owder  of  prelinpinpin,  fomder  pimp  a  lint  pimp,  pirn- 
perlim-punf,  ponder  lep'mp,  a  pretended  magical  powder 
used  by  conjurers  ;  hence  allusively.  [  =  F.  povdre  de  per. 
limpmpin  (in  Richelet  ie&ofou<lre  de  prelinpiiipin).) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  381  And  poudre  Marchant  tart  and 
galyngale.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  425 
Colour  hit  wyth  saffron,  and  do  therto  pouder  marchant. 
Ibid.  426  Put  therto  pouder  douce.  1534  Nottingham 
Kec.  III.  190  Powder  Holand.  1688  VoxCleri  pro  Regf 
55  By  virtue  of  their  Powder  pimp  a  lim  pimp,  he  is  changed 
again  into  a  limited  Prince.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  V.  238 
Masters  in  the  Art  of  Hocus  Focus's,  Legerdemain,  and 


..,.  i7owiFT 

T.  Fub  iv.  97  Peter  would  put  in  a  certain  Quantity  of  his 
Powder  Pimperhm-pimp,  after  which  it  never  failed  of 
Success.  1737  [MORGAN]  Moral  Philos.  I.  96  This  clerical 
Religion  is  a  new  Thimble  and  Button,  or  a  Powder  le  Pimp. 

3.   =  GUNPOWDER  i. 

['339.  xx*i'  ''brae  de  pulvere  pro  dictis  Instrument^:  see    1 
GUN  st.  i.]    c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  554  As  swifte  as 
pelet  out  of  gonne  Whan  fire  is  in  the  poudre  ronne.    a  1460 
Gregory's  Chron.  in  Coll.  Citizen  L.  (Camden)  118  Schottys,    | 
powder,  gonnys.     31548  HALL  Chron.,    Hen.    VI  141  b,    j 
Poulder  failed  in  the   fortresse.      1570   in  Satlr.  Poems    ! 
Reform,  x.  88  Bothwell  with  pulder  blew  him  in  the  air.    I 
1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xiv.  68  Fined  corned 
Powder  for  hand  Guns.  1795  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)    i 
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II.  ip,  1  have  sent  Officers  and  Men  to  get  the  powder  out 
of  the  Censeur.  18x8  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  And  for  the 
pouther,  I  e'en  changed  it, as  occasion  served,.. for  gin  and 
brandy.  1818-25  Percussion  powder  [see  PERCUSSION  5], 
1901  Scotsman  14  Mar.  7/3  The  Explosives  Committee., 
are  now  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  information.. about 
the  new  powders  that  are  being  brought  out  by  inventors. 

b.  Powder  and  shot,  the  materiel  expended  in 
warfare ;   hence,  the   cost  or  effort  expended  for 
some  result ;  food  for  powder :  see  FOOD  sb.  i  d ;  the 
smell  of  powder,  actual  experience  of  fighting ;  etc. 
1579  GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse,  Apol.  (Arb.)  75  When  I  spare 
not  to  greete  them  with  poulder  and  shot,  answeares  mee 
againe  with  a  false  fire.     1604  HIERON   Wks.  1.  484  [To] 
I    spend  all  their  powder  and  shot  to  the  beating  downe  of 
that,  which  I  hope  they  shal  neuer  bee  able  to  ouerthrow. 
I    1620  SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  160  You.. imagine  that  all  His 
'•    threatnings  are    but   'bruta  fulmina*,   empty  cracks  and 
powder  without  shot.     1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt  n.  Wks.  1799 
II.  115  Meagre  mechanics,  fellows  not  worth  powder  and 
shot.     1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer  Postscr.  iii, 
Their  gun's  a  burden  on  their  shouther  ;  They  downa  bide 
,    the  stink  o'  powther.      1809    MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  x.  p  2  A 
i    novice,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  smell  of  powder.     1845 
1    DISRAELI  Sybil  \.  iv,  'I  have  great  faith  in  your  canvass- 
ing,., but  still,  at  the  same  time,  the  powder  and  shot ' 

,    'Are  essential',  said   Lady  Marney,  *  I  know  it,  in  these 
1    corrupt  days '. 

f4.  Her.   (pi.)    Spots  or   minor   charges   with 
which  the  field  is  *  powdered'  (see  POWDER  vl  4). 
1362   LEIGH  Armorie  131  The  sixth  doublyng  is  called 
Pean,  whiche  is  the  field  Sable,  and  the  pouders  Or. 
5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General  Combs,  (chiefly 
I    in  sense  3),   as  attrib.,  powder-barrel,   -canister^ 
-dust, -maker,  -measure,  -smoke ;  instrumental,  as 
powder-black,  -charged,  -grey,  -laden ,- like  ^-marked, 
-pocked,  -scorched,  -stained,  -tinged  adjs. 

1769  *  Powder -barrel  [see  POWDER-BAG].  1863  DICEY 
Federal  St.  II.  12  Children  play  with  lucifer-matches 
amongst  powder- barrels.  1857  THORNBURY  Songs  Cavaliers 
$r  Round/i.  20  *Powder-black,  bleeding  lads,  hungry  and 
torn.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Jan.  7/3  The  cost  and  weight 
of  guns  to  fire  such  *  powder-charged  shells  would  be  so 
enormous,  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden,  (1593)  71  They  will 
spring  in  any  ground,  and  bee  nurished  in  fine  earth  like  to 
*pouder  dust.  1901  Daily  Chron.  7  Sept.  8/3  *Powder- 
grey  and  thistle-purple  sackcloth  are  two  of  his  present 
lures.  i8ia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hitsb.  Scot.  i.  178  The 
land  in  a  *powder-like  state.  1579  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  205  Quheill  makaris,  smythis,  and  *powder 
makaris.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4820/4  Henry  Bosseville  of 
Hounslow,.  .Powder-maker.  1892  GREENER  Breech-Loader 
176  Adjust  the  *powder  measure,  put  the  powder  into  a 
basin,  take  up  a  full  measure.  1857  THORNBURY  Songs 
Cavaliers  19  Jenkin  was  *powder-scorched,  black  as  a  Turk. 
1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  321  The  befizzled,  *powder- 
tinged  attendant. 

b.  Special  Combs.:  fpowder-b  eater,  a  pounder 
of  spices,    etc.    (see   sense    2  c) ;    powder   beef, 
powdered  or  salted  beef;    powder-blower    (see 
quot.) ;  powder-cart,  a  covered  cart  for  carrying 
gunpowder  for  artillery;    powder-chamber,  (a) 
the  cavity  in  a  gun  which  contains  the  charge  of 
powder;    (£)  an  underground  chamber  in  which 
gunpowder  and  bombs  are  stored;  f  powder-corn, 
a  grain  of  gunpowder;  powder  division,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  detailed  to  supply 
ammunition   during  action  ;   f  powder   ermine, 
?  the  white  fnr  of  the  ermine   '  powdered '   with 
black  spots  (cf.  ERMINE  sb.  2,  4,  and  POWDER  v.  5) ; 
powder-flag,  the  red  flag  carried  by  a.  powder- hoy, 
or  hoisted  on  a  ship  when  taking  in  or  discharging 
gunpowder ;  powder  gas,  the  gas  evolved  in  the  •  | 
explosion   of  gunpowder;    powder-gun,   (a)  = 
powder-blower,  INSECT-^VW  ;    (b)  a  gun  in  which 
gunpowder  is  used,  as  distinguished  from  an  air- 
gun;    powder-hose,   a   fuse   for   firing   a   mine, 
consisting  of  a  tube  of  strong   linen   filled   with    ' 
a  combustible;    powder-house,  a   building   for    ! 
storing   gunpowder ;    powder-hoy    (see    quot) ;    i 
f  powder-instrument,     a     fire-arm ;     powder-    \ 
knife,  a  blunt  knife  formerly  used  to  scrape  off   ' 
hair-powder  from  the  skin ;  powder-lime,  lime  in    j 
the  state  of  powder,   powdered  lime ;    powder- 
magazine,  a  place  where  gunpowder  is  stored  in    i 
a  fort  or  on  board  ship :   =  MAGAZINE  sb.    2  b ;   J 
powder-mill,   a    mill   for   making   gunpowder  ;    i 
powder-mine,  a  mine  (MiNE  sb.  3)  filled  with    1 
gunpowder;    powder-paper,  paper  impregnated    ! 
with    chlorate    and    other    salts    of    potassium,    j 
powdered  charcoal,  and  a  little  starch,   used   as    I 
a  substitute  for  gunpowder;    powder- plot  (now    i 
rare),  the  GUNPOWDER  Plot ;  so  powder- pi  otter,   j 
powder-plotting  a. ;  f  powder-poke  =  POWDER-   ! 
BAG;    powder-post  =  powder  of  post  (see  ae); 
powder-pot  =  FIRE-POT  a ;  powder-prover,  an 
apparatus  for  measuring  the   explosive   force   of   I 
gunpowder,  an  e^prouvette  ;  powder-room,  a  room 
on  board  ship  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  stored, 
the  powder-magazine  in  a  ship;  powder-scuttle, 
a  small  opening  in  the  deck  of  a  ship   for  con- 
veying gunpowder  from  the  powder-room  ;  pow- 
der-shoot,  'a  canvas  tube  for  conveying  empty 
powder-boxes  from   the   gun-deck    of  a   ship   to 
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a  lower  deck'  (Cent.  Diet.};  f powder-shop, 
a  shop  for  the  sale  of  hair-powder  and  other 
cosmetics,  a  perfumer's  shop ;  powder-spot,  a  spot 
on  the  skin  produced  by  gunpowder  (cf.  gunpowder 
spot  s.  v.  GUNPOWDER  4);  powder  sugar,  sugar 
in  the  form  of  powder,  powdered  or  crushed  sugar ; 
hence  f  powder-sugar  v.  (obs.  nonce-wd.}t  to 
sprinkle  with  powder  sugar  (or  some  similar 
substance) ;  powder-tax,  a  tax  upon  hair-powder ; 
t  powder-traitor,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
'  powder-treason  ' ;  f  powder- treason  ( =  gun- 
powder treason},  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  powder- 
trier  =  powder-prover.  Also  POWDER-BAG,  etc. 

1455  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  20*  Th'office  of  the  Spicery.. 
Alexandre  Rowton,  Yoman  *Pouderbeter.  1601  Ibid.  295 
The  Yeoman  powder-beater  hath  for  his  fees,  all  the  bagges 
and  boxes, . .  and  all  the  barrells  once  emptied.  1606  Wily 
Beguiled  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  291  My  *powder-beef-slave, 
I'll  have  a  rump  of  beef  for  thee.  <zi66o  Contemp.  Hist. 
Ircl.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  1. 1 10  A  world  of  carts  and  wagonns, 
loaden  with  powder-beefe.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
*  Powder-blower,  an  instrument  for  blowing  powder  on  to 
plants  or  into  crevices  infested  by  insects.  1884  Ibid.  Supp., 
Powder  Blower.  (Surgical.)  An  instrument  for  blowing  a 
powder  upon  a  part.  1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  vn.  v, 
Hut  civlyzation  does  git  forrid  Sometimes  upon  a  *powder- 
cart.  1899  T.  S.  BALIJOCK  Cromwell a$  Soldier  92  A  passing 
powder-cart  blew  up.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  18  The 
"powder-chamber  will  ..  hold  a  charge  of  900  Ib.  Ibid.  23 
In  all  breechloaders,  .the  powder-chamber  is  larger  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun.  16x0  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i,  Your  com- 

flexion.  .Stuck  full  of  black,  and  melancholique  wormes, 
,ike  *poulder-cornes,  shot,  at  th1  art ille tie-yard.      1534  in 
Peacock  Eng.  Cli.  Furniture  (1866)  207  A  mantell  for  our 
lady  of  cloth  of  tysseu  purfild  aboute  wl  *powther  armyn. 
1536  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron,  (Camden)  1. 45  A  robe  of  crimson 
velvet!  furred  with  poudre  ermyns.     1872  PKF.BLE  Hist. 
/'/<!£•  (1880)  676  A*Powder  Flag— A  plain  red  flag  hoisted 
i    at  the  fore,  denoting  the  vessel  is  taking  in  or  discharging 
I    powder.     1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  21  To  prevent  the 
j    escape  of  ^powder  gas  an  elastic  steel  cap  is  fitted  on  the 
i    front  of  the  breech-screw.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Powder-gun, 
an  instrument  for  diffusing  insect-powder.     183*  SOUTHEV 
Hist.  Penins.  War  III.  420  A  communication  [was]  formed 
to  them  with  *powder  hoses  placed  between  tiles.     1834-47 
J.  S.  MACAULAV  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  199  Two  powder-noses 
may  be  placed  within  18  inches  of  one  another,  if  covered 
with  earth,  and  produce  separate  explosions.     1774  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  157/2  A  party  of  troops,  .took  possession  of 
the  powder  in  the  *powder  house.      1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk,,  *  Powder-hoy  t  an  ordnance  vessel  expressly  fitted 
to  convey  powder  from  the  land  magazine  to  a  ship ;  it  invari- 
ably carries  a  red  distinguishing  flag.     1613  WITHER  Abuses 
I    Stript  n.  iv.  Sivb,  The  Law,  that  now  preuents,  And  bars  the 
I    vse  of *pouder  Instruments.    1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries 
I    ffjttn.  Life  (ed.  7)  24^  Using  a  *powder-knife  which  has  so 
I    broad  an  edge  that  it  grounds  the  powder  into  your  skin. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  185,  I.. tried  a  quantity  of 
i    "powder-lime  that  had  fallen  from  a  stone  imperfectly  burnt. 
,    1769  *Powder  magazine  [see  POWDER-BAG].    1864  BOWEN 
i    Logic  ix.  31 1  To  remove  a  lighted  match  from  its  dangerous 
1    proximity   to    a    powder-magazine.      1650    R.    STAPYLTON 
|    Stradas  LowC.  Irarresvu.  40  These  "Powder-Milles  used 
i    to  be  distant  from  Townes.     1856  EMT.RSON  Eng.  Traits, 


Mine  beneath  the  world,  Up  would  I  blow  it.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  Supp..  *Powder  Paper,  a  substitute  for  gun- 
powder, invented  in  England... It  is  5-16  stronger  than 
gunpowder.  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigramsx€\\>  Of  the  *poulder- 
plot,  they  will  talke  yet.  1687-8  in  Swayne  Sarnm  Church™. 
Ace.  (1896^  348,  s»  Nov.  being  ye  Powder  Plott.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \.  v.  viii,  Levelled  Cannon,  Guy-Faux 
powder-plots  (for  that  too  was  spoken  of).  1614  JACKSON 
Creed  in.  xxxii.  §  3  If  *powder-plotters,  or  publique  Assast- 
nates  may  be  dignified  with  titles  of  Saints.  1653  BAXTER 
Wore.  Petit.  Def.  34  ^Powder  Plotting  Papists.  1531  Ace. 
L.  H.  Tr.  Scot:  VI.  155  Item,  deliverit  to  thame  [gunners] 
vj  *pulder  pokis.  1538  Ibid.  VII.  112  For  polder  pokis  of 
violat  tolayamangtheKingisclaithis.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  116  The  Portugalls.  .throwing  on  them  such 
and  so  many  Granadoes  and  burning  fire-balls,  *powder- 
pots,  and  scalding  Lead.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Pow- 
der-proi'er.  See  Ballistic  Pendulum ;  Eprouveite.  16*7 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  13  It  is.  .very  dangerous 
lying  ouer  the  *Powder-roome.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xvth.  IV.  239  Now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced 
that  the  flames  had  reached  a  powder  room.  1687  T.  BROWN 
Lib.  o/Consc.  in  Dk.  Buckhm.'s  Wks.  (1705)  II.  129  You 
think  my  Trade  a  Nuisance,  I  like  it  better,  than  a  *Powder- 
Shop.  17*1  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5957/3  A  blue  *Powder-Spot 
under  his  Left  Eye.  1624  Althorp  MS.  p.  Ivi.  in  Simpkinson 
Washington*  (1860)  App.,  *  Powther  sugar  2  barrells.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hush,  fy  Card,  103  The  Juices  taken  from  Sugar- 
Canes  are  thicken'd,  to  make  Powder-Sugar.  1654  GAYTON 
Pleas.  Notes  in.  Hi.  84  She  *powder-sugar'd  it  with  a  little 
burnt  Allum.  1794  J.  MOSER  (title)  The  Meal  Tub  Plot ;  or, 
Remarks  on  the  *Powder  Tax,  by  a  Barber.  1861  THORN- 
BURY  Tnrtter  (1862)  I.  163  The  powder-tax  that  the  Tories 
imposed  in  1795  . .  drove  out  wigs.  1614  SYLVESTER  Parl. 
Vertues  Royall  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  123  An  Act  against  King- 
Killers,  *  Powder-Traitors,  and  their  Abetters.  1731  T.  Cox 
niagna  Brit.  VI.  228/2  His  Zeal  in  apprehending  v  the 
Powder  Traitors.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  \.  442  An  euident 
instant  whereof  we  haue  had  in  the  '"powder-treason;  a 
deuice,  which  a  man  would  thinke  the  diuell  himselfe  should 

rucks 

in  UIMCI  cm   ways.      1667   blK   is..  1V1UKAY   in    //.'//.   A  run*,  ii. 

476  The  Strength  of  the  Powder  must  be  examin'd  by  a 
*Powder-Tryer.  1781  THOMPSON  ibid.  LXXI.  298  All  the 
eprouvettes,  or  powder-triers,  in  common  use  are  defective. 
Powder,  sb&  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  pouder, 
9  dial,  pooder.  [Origin  unascertained.  Identity 
with  POWDER  1  is,  from  the  sense,  improbable; 
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the  phonology  separates  it  from  POTHER.]  An 
impetus,  a  rush ;  force,  impetuosity.  Chiefly  in  phr. 
with  (dial,  at,  in)  a  powder,  impetuously,  violently. 
c  itfoo  Clttb  Law  (1907)  in.  iv.  1295  He  sett  you  in  with 
a  powder.  ([Stage  direction]  hec  Jells  him.)  V 1640  A'cro 
Scrium  of  newest  Fashion  (1877)  39  If  I  might  have  my 
will  itt  should  goe  downe  with  a  pouder.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgak  v.  v.  151  Jordan  ..comes  down  with  a  pow- 
der, and  at  set  times  overflowes  all  his  bankes.  1663 
WATKRIIOUSE  Comm.  Fortescue  515  Then  in  came  the 
French,  with  a  powder  as  we  say,  and  everything  was  done 
and  said  a  la  tnoiie  de  France.  1878  BUTLER  Hud.  ill.  L 
1055  When  th'  heard  a  knocking  at  the  Gate,  Laid  on  in 
hast  with  such  a  powder,  The  blows  grew  louder  still  and 
louder,  c  1780  in  S.  Gilpin  Songs  (Cumbld.)  (1866)  275 
Heame  set  he  in  a  powder.  1878  Cuinberld.  Gloss.,  Pooder, 
hurry:  Off  he  went  in  sic  a  pooder.  1898  B.  KIRKBY 
Lakeland  Words  s.v.,  He  was  gaan  at  a  tremendous  pooder. 

Powder,  f.1  Forms:  see  POWDER  sb.1  [a. 
V.pottdre-r  to  cover  with  powder  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  poudre :  see  POWDER  s6.1  In  some 
senses,  prob.  immediately  from  the  Eng.  sb.] 

I.  To  sprinkle  or  treat  with  powder,  or  some- 
thing in  the  state  of  powder. 

fl.  trans.  To  sprinkle  (food)  with  a  condiment 
of  powdery  nature;  to  season,  spice.  Obs. 

c  1305  Land  Co/taygne  uobe  leuerokes  . .  Lijtip  adun  to 
mams  mup  . .  Pudnd  wib  gilofre  and  canel.  a  1440  Sir 
Degrev.  1402  Scththe  sche  broujt  horn  in  haste,  Ploverys 
poudryd  in  paste. 

t  b.  fig.  To  mix  with  some  qualifying  or  modify- 
ing ingredient;  to 'season';  to 'alloy'.  Obs. 

a  1300  Sarmun  vii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  2  pi  felle  wib-oute 
nis  hot  a  sakke  ipudrid  ful  wib  drit  and  ding,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Serin.  Scl.  Wks.  1. 58  All  pis  speche  is  poudrid  with 
gabbinge.  1534  TINDALK  Col.  iv.  6  Let  youre  speache  be 
all  wayes  well  favoured  and  be  powdred  with  salt,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  A  rcadia  (1622)  270  Framed  to  him  a  very  thankefull 
message,  powdring  it  with  some  hope-giuiiig  phrases,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Berks.  (1662)  98  Powdering  their  lives 
with  improbable  passages,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  truth. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  140  The  opiate  potion  of 
amnesty,  powdered  with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn. 

2.  To  sprinkle  the  flesh  of  animals  with  salt  or 
powdered  spice,  esp.  for  preserving;    to  salt;  to 
'  corn ' ;  to  cure.  1  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1389  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  49  In  ij  salmon  poudrt, 
iji.  x<f.  a  1483  Lifer  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  46  In 
beef  daily  or  moton,  fresh,  or  elles  all  poudred  is  more 
availe,  5<£  1542  BOORDE  Dyctary  xvi.  (1870)  271  Olde 
beefe..moderatly  powderyd,  that  the  groose  blode  by  salte 
may  be_  exhaustyd.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  27 
Inuoluinge  with  cereclotlie  and  pouderinge  with  spyces  the 
body.  '555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardte  Facions  l.  vi.  98  Thei 
poudre  them  [Locustes]  with  salte,  and..liue  by  none  other 
foode.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbaclts  Hush.  IIL  (1586)  153  The 
Tubbes  that  you  poulder  in,  must  bee  such  as  haue  had 
Oyle  in.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cornwall  (1662)  194 
Imploying  a  power  of  poor  people  ..  in  Powdering,  and 
Drying  them  [Pilchards].  1715  PRIOR  Down-Hall  79  She 
roasted  red  veal,  and  she  powder'd  lean  beef,  c  1830  MRS. 
SIIERWOOD  in  Houlston  Tracts  III.  No.  81.  4  My  good 
girl, .  .just  powder  me  that  ham,  or  dish  me  those  turnips, 
t  b.  fig.  To  preserve,  keep,  store  up.  Obs. 

1614  R,  TAILOR  Hog  Hath  Lost  Pearl  i.  i.  B  iij,  If  you 
haue  powdred  vp  my  plot  in  your  sconce,  you  may  home 
sir.  1654  FULLER  Two  Serm.  27  All  Spiritual)  Meat  is 
not.. for  our  present  spending  and  feeding  thereon,  but  (as 
good  Husbands)  we  are  to  powder  up  some  for  the  time  to 
come.  1660  tr.  Awyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Rclig.  ill.  vi.  434 
That  horrible  Leviathan  which  is  powder'd  up  I  know  not 
where  against  the  manifestation  of  the  Messias. 

3.  To  sprinkle  powder  upon ;   to  besprinkle  or 
cover  with  or  as  with  some  powdery  substance.  (In 
first  quot.,  to  sprinkle  with  dust.) 

c  1350  Story  of  Holy  Rood  117  in  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  65  pou 
vii  .  Fall  to  erth  and  powder  pe,  And  pray  god  haue  mercy 
on  me.  (1440  Promp.  Parv.  411/1  Powderyd  wythe 
powder,  pnlveriziitits.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  31 
Which  lightly  couer  or  poulder  with  earth  in  that  place 
where  they  most  swarm.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  581  The 
Galaxie,  that  Milkie  way  Which  nightly  as  a  circling  Zone 
thou  seest  Pouderd  with  Starrs.  1883  SYMONDS  Ital.  By. 
i.  i  Ridges  powdered  with  light  snow.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  .Wed.  VIII.  870  It  is  a  good  plan  after  washing  the 
feet  to  powder  them . .  with  boric  acid. 

b.  To  apply  powder  to  (the  hair,  etc.)  as 
a  cosmetic.  Also  with  the  person  as  obj. ;  also 
absol.  or  intr.  for  refl. 

'599  [see   POWDERING  oil.  s6.  i].      1609  B.  JONSON  Sil. 

yam,  i.  i,  Still  to  be  pou'dred,  still  perfum'd.     1633  FORD 

ftl  §<Kr-  "•  '.  She  shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hair, 

•arfell  her  cheeks,  cleanse  her  teeth.     1711  STEELE  Sped. 

No.  2  r  2  He  has  his  shoes  rubb'd  and  his  Perriwig  pow- 


utlt    nwulu  Bbwlu    lu  puwucl    11     ,    SityS    JCjUWIn. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  5  [One]  who  was  not  highly 
rouged  and  powdered. 

c.  To  whiten  (a  fabric)  by  application  of  some   ! 
white  powdered  substance. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  Lace  which  has  grown  yellow  is 
powdered  by  being  placed  in  a  packet  of  white  lead  and 
beaten. 

4.  In  heraldry  and  decorative  art :  To  strew  with 
a  multitude  of  (isolated)  small  objects  or  figures 
of  the  same  kind  ;  to  ornament  with  spots  or  small 
devices  scattered  over  the  surface ;  to  sprinkle  or 
spangle  (a  surface,  etc.)  with.  Also  fig.  Usually 
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13..  Test.  Christian  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  AnUv 
LXXIX.  432  A  cote-armour  I  bar  wib  me  ..  Poudret 
wibfyue  roses  rede.  11430  SyrCeuer.  (Koxh.)  5680  The 
champe  of  the  feld  was  goules,  Thik  y-poudrcd  with  smate 
foules.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xv.  54  The  erthe  taketh  a 
newe  cote.. of  fyn  gtas,  powdred  with  floures  of  a  hundred 
thousande  maners  of  colours.  1536  Rtgr.  Riches  in  Antia. 
Sarist.  (1771)  108  Many  copes,  powdered  with  Lyons 
Ostrages  Troifoifs,  Flower  de  Luces  and  dyvcrs  Amies,  in 
number  sixteen.  1580  HOI.LYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vn 
Cttamarre  broche"  de  pourpre,  a  garment  poudred  with 
purple  studdes.  1611  DRAYTON  Poly^ilb.  xv.  164  Nature. . 
Who  seemes  in  that  her  pearle  [the  daisy]  so  greatly  to 
delight  That  euery  Plaine  therewith  she  powdreth  to  beholde. 
1717  BERKELEY  Tour  Italy  21  May,  Delicious  vineyards, 
gardens,  &c.,  powdered  with  little  white  houses.  17*6  ENTICK 
London  IV.  415  Gold  shoes  powdered  with  pearls.  1882 
HARE  in  Gd.  Words  Mar.  180  Soon  the  wnole  country 
becomes  powdered  with  ruins. 
b.  With  the  decorative  objects  as  subject. 

1867  '  OUIDA  '  C.  Castlemaine  (1879)  17  Daisies  powdering 
the  turf  sodden  with  human  blood. 

II.  5.  To  sprinkle  or  scatter  like  powder;  to 
strew  here  and  there  in   a  multitude  of  minute 
particles;  to  disperse  here  and  there  upon  a  sur- 
face,  as   a   number  of  small   ornamental   figures 
repeated.    Usually  in  pa.  pple.     (Correlative  to  4.) 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  44  Gilofre,  gyncure  &  gromylyoun, 
And  pyonys  powdered  ay  betwene.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill, 
c.  8  Preamble,  The  Sellers  of  such  course  Clothes.,  usen  for 
to  powder  and  cast  Flokkys  of  fynner  Cloth  upon  the  same. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  xn.  ii.  40  Or  quhar  the  schene  lilleis 
in  ony  steid  War  pulderit  wyth  the  vermel  rosis  reid.  1603 
OWEN  Pembrokeshire  iv.  (1892)40  As  for  the  Irishmen  they 
are  soe  powdred  among  the  Inhabitaunts  ..  that  in  euerye 
village  you  shall  find  the  thirde,  fourth.or  fift  housholderan 
Irishman.  1744  J.  PATERSON  Comm.  Milton's  P.  L.  374 
Prodigious  clusters  of  small  stars, . .  poudered  or  cast  close 
together,  as  it  were  dust  sprinkled  upon  a  floor.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  powder  violets  on  a  silk  ground. 

III.  To  reduce  or  fall  down  to  powder. 

6.  To  reduce  to  powder  ;  to  pulverize. 

15..  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  i.\.  223  Lett  all  these 
be  pouldered  small,  and  cersed  [sifted]  fynely.  1605  TIMMI-: 
Qnersit.  i.  vii.  33  The  which  pouldred  he  prescribeth  to  be 
taken  in  a  reale  egg.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  ii  In  the 
powdering  such  things  as  Jallop,  Ipecacuanha,  and  the  like. 
i86j  STANLEY  yew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  iv.  74  The  vast  enclosure  of 
its  brick  walls . .  now  almost  powdered  into  dust. 

7.  intr.  To  fall  to  powder,  become  pulverized. 
1846  WORCESTER,   Pmvder,  ii.tt.  to  fall  to  dust.     1864 

WEBSTER,  Pwdcr,  v.i.,..lo  become  like  powder;  as,  some 
saltsppwder  easily. 

IV.  f8.  f  raits.  To  charge  with  gunpowder;  cf. 
POWDERED  5.     Obs.  rare. 

1643  Public  Confid'er  8  Not  with . .  powdering  our  guns. 

Powder,  v.*  colloy.  and  dial.  [f.  POWDER 
sb.*]  intr.  To  rush  ;  to  hurry  with  impetuosity 
and  rushing  speed  :  said  esp.  of  a  rider. 

1631  QUARLES  Div.  Fancies  I.  Ixvii,  Zacheus  climb'd  the 
Tree:  But  O  how  fast, ..(when  Our  Saviour  called)  he 
powder'd  down  agen  !  (1645  T.  TULLY  Siege  of  Carlisle 
(1840)  33  About  800  horse.. come  powdering  towards  the 
Cowes  so  fast.  1684  OTWAY  Atneist  in.  i,  The  Dice 
powd'ring  out  of  the  Box.  1694  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  3 
Down  comes  a  kite  powdering-  upon  them  in  the  interim, 
and  gobbles  up  both  together.  1804  MAR.  EDGEWORTII 
Ennui\\,  You'll  take  four  [horses],  .and  you'll  see  how  we'll 
powder  along.  1857  THORNBURY  Songs  Cavaliers  *r  Roitndli. 
115  And  powdering  fast,  the  men  and  horses  Thundering 
swept  down  Frampton  Hill.  1895  A.  FORBES  Mem.  of  War 
H  Peace  i.  13  All  Belgrade,  feverish  for  further  news,  rushed 
out  into  the  street  as  1  powdered  along. 
b.  transf.  an<\Jig. 

01734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  47  The  refusal  came 
powdering  from  him  by  wholesale.  1838  DICKENS  Nidi. 
Nick,  xxxix, '  I  think  I  see  'un  now,  a  powderin'  awa'  at  the 
thin  bread  an'  butther  '. 

Powderable  (puu-darab'l),  a.  rare.  [f. 
POWDER  v.i  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  powdered : 
i.  e.  a.  of  being  reduced  to  powder ;  friable, 
pulverizable;  fb.  of  being  salted  or  preserved  (obs.~). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  IIL  xxiii.  (1686)  132  Nor 
do  they  become  friable  or  easily  powderable  by  Philosophical 
Calcination.  1766  ENTICK  London  (1776)  I.  243  Corn,  wine, 
powderable  wares,  fish. 

fPowderal,  a.  Obs.  r'are-1.  [irreg.  f.  POW- 
DER sb.1  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  powder; 
powdery,  pulverulent. 

1661  J.  CHANDLER  Van  HeltnOHt's  Oriat.  52  No  pulverous 
orpowderall  co-mixture  doth  tend  to  generation. 

Powder-bag.  A  bag  for  holding  powder  : 
fa.?  for  powdered  salt  or  spices.  Obs.  b.  for 
carrying  gunpowder,  c.  for  hair-powder. 

1392-3  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camd_en)  152  Super  officio 
salsarie . . pro  j  pare  powder-baggs,  iiijd.  1533  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  160  To  iij  careage  hors  to  cary  the 
gunstanis,  pulder  haggis,  and  uthir  necessaris.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Ddj,  Cartridges .. may  be  Icept  in  the 
powder  magazine..,  in  the  empty  powder- barrels  and 
powder-bags.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  (1808)  I.  7 
The  man  who  cleans  boots  is  running  in  one  direction,  the 
barber  with  his  powder-bag  in  another.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Powder^ags,  leathern  bags  containing  from  20 
to  40  Ibs.  of  powder ;  substituted  for  petards  at  the  instance 
of  I  .ord  Cochrane,  as  being  more  easily  placed. 

Pow:der-blue-,  sb.  and  a.    [POWDER  rf.1  i.] 

1.  sb.  Powdered  smalt,  esp.  for  use  in  the  laundry. 

1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.   4319/3  Out  of  the  Prize,  Name 

unknown.  Smalt  or  Powder-Blue.   1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece 

l.  ii.  194  Powder-blue,  mix'd  with  the  Saffron  water,  makes 

a  Green.     1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  \.  15  Great  quantities  of 

Smalt  imported,  .are  used  under  the  name  of  Powder  blue, 


POWDERED. 

in  washing  linen.  i8jj  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Aiiiitseiii.  151  A 
small  quantity  of  fine  powder-blue  is  sometimes  added. 

2.  adj.  Having  the  deep  blue  colour  of  smalt. 
b.  sb.  A  name  for  this  colour. 

1894  IVestrti.  Cos.  16  Aug.  3/j  A  gown  of  powder-blue 
serge-  1(9$  CLIVE  HOLLAND  Jap.  ll'i/e  (ed.  11)  ui  A 
dressing-gown  robe  of  blue  linen,  with  wide  sleeves  and  an 
M  fit  powder-blue  muslin.  189$  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Sept.  3/2 
That  melton  cloth  boasting  a  whitish  surface  that  is  very 
happy  in  powder  blue,  greens,  and  dark  purples. 

Powder-box.  A  box  for  holding  powder, 
t  a.  A  box  for  powdered  spice  or  salt.  Obs.  b. 
A  box  for  carrying  or  containing  gunpowder. 
O.  A  box  for  toilet-powder,  usually  also  containing 
a  powder-pufT.  d.  A  box  with  small  holes  in  the 
lid,  for  sprinkling  powder  or  sand  upon  writing  to 
pre/ent  blotting;  a  pounce-box. 

1403  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  30,  j.  poudre  box.  1414  in  E.  E. 
Wilts  (1882)  57  Powderbox  and  salcrs  of  siluere.  1679 
Lond.  Gas.  No.  1432/4  Two  silver  Powder-boxes  with  a  large- 
buckle  engraved  on  the  lid  of  them.  1704  STEELC  Lying 
Lover  in.  i.  34  Betty,  bring  the  Powder  Box  to  your 
Lady.  1713  GAY  Fan  i.  129  There  stands  the  Toilette.. 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pulville,  perfumes. 

Powder-boy.  A  boy  employed  on  board  ship 
to  carry  gunpowder  from  the  powder-room  to  the 
guns ;  a  '  powder-monkey '. 

1805  in  Polwhele  Trad.  >,  Recnll.(\^if>)  II.  577,  I  acted 
both  in  the  capacity  of  a  commanding  officer,  mate,  midship- 
man, small-arm-man,  and  powder-boy.  18*9  MAKHYAT  /•. 
Mildmay  iii,  The  powder-boys,  each  with  his  box  full, 
seated  on  it. 

Powder-chest,  a.  A  chest  for  holding  gun- 
powder, b.  A  kind  of  petard  charged  with 
gunpowder,  scrap  iron,  old  nails,  etc.,  fastened  to 
the  deck  of  a  ship  to  be  discharged  at  a  boarding 
enemy. 

1669  STURDY  Mariners  Mag.  v.  xiii.  86  How  to  make 
Powder-Chests.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  I.  11.  xxvi.  167  Our 
danger  was  the  greater,  as  the  fire  was  about  the  powder- 
chest.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Powder-dow:n.  [f.  POWDER  j*.1  +  DOWN  sb.-, 
rendering  Get.  puder-juuen  or  slaub  dunen  {pi.), 
lit.  powder-downs  (i.e.  down-plumules, 'down '), 
introduced  1840  by  Nitzsch  (Plerylographie  vii).] 

Name  for  peculiar  down-feathers  or  plumules, 
found  in  various  birds  in  definite  tracts  or  patches  : 
so  called  from  the  bluish-white  powdery  or  scurfy 
substance  into  which  they  disintegrate ;  by  Coues 
called  piilvipluines.  (Sometimes,  less  correctly, 
applied  to  the  powder  or  scurf.)  Also  attrib., 
as  in  powder-dmvn  feathers,  pmvdcr-dmvn  patch  or 
trad,  a  patch  of  powder-downs. 

1861  A.  D.  BARTLETT  in  Proc.  Zool.  Six.  131  This  has  led 
me  to  the  discovery  of  two  remarkable  powder-down  patches. 
1867  P.  L.  SCLATER  tr.  Nitzsch's  rterylogr.  vii.  38  The 
powder-down-feathers  are  intruded  among  the  lateral  feathers 
of  the  great  saddle  of  the  spinal  tract.  1894  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  242  The  '  Downs  '  are  almost  always  concealed  by  the 
Contour-feathers,  and  are  smaller,  more  fluffy,  and  more 
numerous... A  peculiarly  modified  kind  are  the  Powder- 
downs.  Ibid.  738  Pmvifer-dawns  are  so  called  from  the 
powder  produced  by  the  continuous  disintegration  of  the 
numerous  brush-like  barbs  and  barbules,  into  which  the 
barrel  is  constantly  splitting  as  it  grows  without  forming 
a  principal  shaft. 

Powdered  (pau-d3jd),  ///.  a.    [f.  POWDER  ».'] 

1 1.  Of  food  :  Sprinkled  or  seasoned  with  salt  or 
spice.  Also_/Sjf .  '  Seasoned '.  Obs. 

1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  83  Our  sighes,  and 
powdrwl  sobs  with  tears.  1587  R.  BAYNES  in  Turberv. 
Trag.  T.  To  Rdr.,  Poets  pens. .Whose  powdred  saaes  are 
mixt,  with  pleasure,  and  delight.  1589  R.  HARVEY  Pt. 
Pert,  i  Reason.. began  this  motherly,  and  well  powdered 
tale. 

2.  Salted,    pickled,    or    spiced   for   future   use; 
preserved  ;  cured  ;  corned.  ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1409  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  53  In  xvj  powdret  fish 
empt.  xs.  i  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bh.  Nurture  533  Mustard  is 
meete  for  brawne,  beef,  or  powdred  motoun.  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  52/2  By  eatinge  ol  pouldred 
or  saulted  meate.  1667  DENHAM  Direct.  Paint.  IL  ix,  Out 
of  the  very  Beer,  they  sell  the  Malt ;  Powder  of  Powder, 
from  powder'd  Beef  the  Salt.  1736  CARTE  Ormonde  II.  322 
Powdered  beef  and  pork  imported  from  Ireland.  1818 
SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  Lord  Allan,  rest  his  saul,  used  to 
like  a  pouthered  guse. 

t  b.  transf. :  cf.  POWDERTSG-TUB  2.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  ill.  ii.  62  Shee  hath  eaten  vp 
all  her  beefe,  and  she  is  her  selfe  in  the  tub...Euer  your 
fresh  Whore,  and  your  pouder'd  Bawd. 

3.  Decorated  with  a  multitude  of  spots  or  small 
figures  scattered  over  the  surface  ;  spangled. 

c  I4»  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  266  A  mantell..Of  blak 
sylke,  purfylyd  with  poudryd  hermyne.  1590  SPENSER  F.ff. 
in.  ii.  25  On  his  shield . .  He  bore  a  crowned  little  Ermelm, 
That  deckt  the  azure  field  with  her  fayre  pouldred  skin. 
1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  *  Pop.  ii.  (ed.  3)  12  PowUred  or 
Poudrie  is  substituted  for  Semic. 

b.  Zool.  Marked  with  numerous  minute  dots  or 
spots  closely  placed,  as  if  dusted  over  with  powder. 
Said  esp^of  moths. 


1VUSV1U     \\^ltr  l*^r  tl*»     *~f*.-.*~i. .        , 

Wainscot  (Simyra    renosa).  ..  Wings  ..  first  pa>r  boar>, 
sprinkled  with  minute  black  spots. 
4    Of  the  hair  or  skin  :  Dresaed  with  powder  as 

153-a 


POWDEBEB. 

a  cosmetic.     Also  said  of  the  person 
parasynthetic  combination. 
1  *C—  (P-y  So.) 


Also  in 

wdered 

, 
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nvi-Hv  diapers  and  powderings,  even  angel  and 
safnt,  were  repryoduceJ  over  a/d  over  again  without  much 


6    Reduced  to  powder  or  dust;  pulverized 


powdering-closet  =  powdering-room  ;  powder- 
rrtress  -Kown,  a  garment  worn  over  the  or- 

UnBarT  c  o'thegs  to  protelt  them  while  the  hair  was 
being  powdered ;  t  powdering-house,  a  building 
fn  which  meat  was  '  powdered '  or  preserved  with 
ultra  spices;  powdering-mill.a  mill  forpulvem- 

ng  some  substance  (as  ore,  snuff);  t  powdering 
pearls, small  pearls  used  for  'powdering  (see  3)  , 
powdering-room,  a  room  appropriated  to  pow- 


POWEB. 

,60,  HOLLAND  Pli«y  xvi.  xl  I.  49°  Cherry-tree  wood  is 
pliable,  but  drier  and  more  powderous. 

FT  A^'it^fd,  usually  of  down,  for  applying 
powder  to  the  skin.    to.  An  instrument  like  a  small 


<~5&&j£jSS8SSKSZ>,* 


for  measuring  out  a  charge  of  powder;  used  by 

pistol ;  salt-cellar  and  powder-flask. 


K\ffi*H;Sri™'™ih'»""-*'"™i'''''™0: 


STaofPfopsy  and  Mop*y  we«  >mProved  bV  the 
'2  trans'f  a  ?  Contemptuously  applied  to  a  man 
with  powdered  hair,  a  fop.  b.  Applied  to  a  young 
criil!  with  downy  feathers. 


^^-•^^ffi^^jssSr^SBSTin 


boUom  aT'thT  larger  end.""  Sometimes  applied  to 
a  nowder-flask  of  some  other  material. 
£?rT/r  Ld  High  Treat.  Scot.  VI.  .62  Item.ane  pulder 

bu  lets      "^06  Athenzum  i  Dec.  687/1.  Illustrations  of  a 
powderiness  of  peppermint.  pnwnFB 

ifcasj^rss'i  ~  c"Tthe 

'i311  The  action  of  sprinkling  or  dusting  something 
with  powder ;  */«.  the  application  of  powder  as 
a  cosmetic  to  the  hair  or  face. 
c  ,440  /VvwA  /•*<•".  4"A  Powderynge.  wythe  |owd  er, 

not"poulcVrTng,  perfuming,  and  every  day  smelling  of  the 
tavlor  that  converteth  to  a  beautiful  object.  ,636  Arti/. 
"  Vom  78  They  forbid  all  painting,  patching,  and 

•     _         _0—    A,T,r-.,,i  »v    WYf/.    ^Mjr.  XXI.   IV.  O7; 


5^Ss*»^Krfe;'«: 


Powdery  (pau-dari),  a.    [f.  POWDER  rf.i  +  -1  .] 
1    Of  the  nature  or  consistence  of  powder;  con- 

dT'SlPy0dtinytemgSed  into  powder;  friable. 


"3"K'«S'v.W.  o.  Ml  =1  p»wd.ri  h.vl.E  a 

±d^h^^ 

eminences. 

SB  Note  the 


s^^^^^-^-v^^^sS 
EL5S^WjR?P«i!te 


emke/y-S  podike.     [F 

fo-  origin  unascertained;  the  second  is  DIKE 
M  sense  <;  or  7,  or  DITCH  sb.  4,  an  earthfn 
bank  ]  Thl  nVe  of  an  ancient  dike  or  ernbank- 
ment  Raised  to  keep  the  fen  waters  out  of  Marsh- 
land, in  the  part  of  Norfolk  west  of  the  Great 


ffanasoHi,  70  l  ney  loruiu  **u  ydiii««ai  f -"-•  VDI  ,,»  * 
nnwderinff  ,8«  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  073  Lriej 
was  very  particular  on  his  last  day  about  the  powdering  and 

CUbngA  deptfit  of  powdery  substance  sprinkled 
upon  a  surface  ;  a  thin  sprinkling  (of  something). 

,834  ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Life  *  Carr.tfu)  I,™.  373  We 
had  no  snow  in  the  valleys,  but  frequent  y  a  thick  powder- 
ing  on  the  higher  mountains.  ^897  A'Uu"?Syst.Mea. 
IlTi39  On  the  face  and  ears  it  [l.e.  Scarlatinal  peelingl 
usuallv  takes  the  form  of  a  fine  powdering.  ,oo»  Westm. 
C« !  M  Nov!  10/1  On  the..i9th  and  20tE  a  powdering  of 
snow  showed  on  the  southern  side  of  Monte  Bignone 

2.  The  seasoning  or  preserving  of  food  with  salt 
or  spice.  Also  fig.  ?  Obs. 

,,450   Two  CookfryMt.  69  Powdryng  of  beef,  or  eny 

StlSd&i^^sJSS1^^ 

xiii  (1592)  196  The  Deathes  of  the  giltlesse  . .  is  but  a 
powdering  of  their  vertues,  to  preserue  them  to  the  vse  ol 
po^eritief  1615  [see  POTTING  vtl.  sb>  3].  1830  )•  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  16  Hee  is  profitable  in.. sailing 
the  charge  of  salt ;  for  his  appetite  will  not  waite  and  attei 
the  powdring.  .. 

3.  Decoration  with  spots  or  small  figures  cl 
posed  as  if  sprinkled  over  a  surface,      b.  concr. 
(usually//.)  Such  figures  themselves  collectively; 
esp.  the  spots  on  a  heraldic  fur,  or  small  charges 
(e  e  fleurs-de-lys)  scattered  over  the  field. 

UOt-4  Norwich  S*crisftXollCU&.\  In  serico  et  inrosis 
deluro  emptis  pro  powderyng  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.lV 
(1810)  116  Powderings  made  of  bogy  leggs.  ,50?  Ace.  LA. 
Hifh  Treat.  Scot.  III.  41  Item,  for  xxx™  powdermgis  to  the 
samynV  [the  Kingis  rSb  riall]  ilk  hundreth  ,y,.-,.summa 
xlv  //  1602  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  <r  Cm.  iv.  xxu.  238  A 
Duke's  eldest  sonne  is  borne  in  the  degree  of  a  Marquesse 
and  weares  as  many  powdrings  as  allarquesse.  ,727-41 
PHAMBERS  Cvcl  Powdering,  in  building,  a  term  some- 
dmes  used  for  d'evicTs  servfng  to  fill  up.  vacant  spaces  m 


.8  Dec.  446/3  The  embroiderers,  .did  not 


for  the  cure  of  venereal  disease.  Obs. 

richest  Trade.  ,709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prov.  I,  Refl-(^°-  2> 
a  pf'trJ  no  to  th7  very  Nose  in  the  Powdermg-Tub  of 
1  n^nd  SaHvarion  ^SfrO.  AftUoll.  No.  90. 2/2  Away 
?o  the  Powdering-Tub  and  burnt^lutton. 

Powderless,  «.  [f-  POWDER  ^  +  -^ss.] 
Destitute  of  powder ;  not  powdered. 

M  Atlantic  Monthly  Sept.  323  His  browr, i  suit,  his  fur 
cap/his  powderless  hair.. betrayed  him  [Franklin  in  Paris 

apow'der-man.  t  a.  1 A  dealer  in  gunpowder. 
Obs  to.  A  man  who  supplies  the  guns  with 
powder  onboard  a  man-of-war,  c.  One  who  attends 


HUt.  !««***'  WTo'tr  R76!)  ForWum  quod 


^^lii^SI 


hpow04er-mo^BLkey.an'AC^umorous  term 

a  powder-boy  on  board  ship.     Also  fig. 

,682  SHADWE!L  Medal  Ep.  A  iv,  Heaven  keep  us  from 
Juries  such   as  will  give  800 1.  dammages  *»»>**«• 
inonkev     ,750  Comtl.  Letterwiter  (ed.  6)  225  tier  pi 
monkey  was  Dick  Cummings,  ogling  and  wmkmg.     iSiS 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  lii,  Ellangowan  had  him  placed  «<abin-boy, 
or  powder-monkey  on  board  an  armed  sloop.    1879  Casse 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  62/1  When  his  son  Henry  was  twelve 
years  old,  he   was  employed  as   a     powder-monKey     i 
making  and  filling  blank  and  ball  cartridges. 
to.  (See  quot.  1893.) 

,882  TEFFERIES  Bevis  III.  iv.  63  How  to  take  the  honey 
was  not  so  easily  settled,  till  they  thought  of  making  a 
powder-monkey,  and  so  smoking  them  out.  ,803  Wilts. 
Gloss.,  Powder-monkey,  damp  gunpowder,  moulded  into  a 
'  devil '  or  cake  which  will  smoulder  slowly,  used  by  boys 
for  stupefying  a  wasp's  nest, 

t  Powderous,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  POWDER  rf.1 
+  -OTJS.]     Apt  to  crumble  to  powder,  friable. 


SJSsft«saSg!S£S??HS 
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-     An  imitation  of  a  knocl 


and  tungstai  of  calcium,  of  yellow  colour 


..; 

e  i  a  new  mineral  specie 


.  pocr,  po«r 


POWER 

povoir,  mod.K.  pouvoir),  sb.  use  of  vb.  inf.  potir, 
pouoir,  f  avoir,  pouvoir :— earlier  *podcir  ( podir  in 
Slrasb.  Oaths  842)  =.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  poder,  It.  patere 
to  be  able :— late  pop.  L.  potcre,  which,  by  the 
8th  c.  in  vulgar  speech,  supplanted  posse  (pr.  pple. 
potent-,  perf.  potui)  to  be  able :  see  Diez.  The 
v  in  Kr.  povoir  was  developed  by  hiatus  in  pooir  ; 
the  w  in  Eng.  arose  from  change  of  o  in  poer  to  ou, 
ow.  The  spelling/<raw  has  been  the  prevailing  one 
from  141(1  c.  Phonetic  development  (pcie'r,  p«|CT, 
p/i-er,  jxiu'aj,  pan»a,  in  north,  dial,  pa-ar,  pwr).] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

<»•  (3)  4  Poer,  poeir,  (3)  4  pouwer,  4-5  pou- 
were,  pouer,  powere,  5  pouere, pouoir, poweer, 
-eir,  pouar,  6  powar,  -are,  Sc.  pover,  (3)  4- 
power. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4523  Grct  "poer  of  yrlonde  Mod  red 
him  wan  al  so.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  588 
Poer  ynow  schal  come  to  me.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7639 
Hii  adde..gret  "poeir  sone  anhonde.  c\*y*S.Eng.  Leg.l. 
127/724  pe  Ercnebischop  of  Euerwyke  fondede  for.to 
bringc  A-cord  and  loue  bi  is  "pouwer  bi-twene  thomas 
and  be  king.  Ibid.  34/30  A-jein  mine  godes  "pouwere. 
i  1400  Destr.  Troy  10658  Fore  to  the  fight  with  a  fell  "pouer. 
a  1415  Cursor  KT,  3966  (Golt.)  He  com  egayn  him  wid  gret 
pouer.  Ibid.  9780  (Trin.)  For  to  haue  *powere  bere.  c  1410 
Anlars  of  Arth.  xiv,  Haue  pete  on  the  pore,  quyl  thou 
base  "pouere.  1447-8  Q.  MARC,  in  Willis  £  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  I.  Introd.  63  To  haue  licence  and  "pouoir  to  ley  the 
fuM  stone,  c  1470  Golagros  *,  Caw.  412  With  all  thair  strang 
"poweir.  1486  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot/.  X.  too  note,  His 
factouris  havand  "ppuar  of  hym.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  II.  231  Traistand . .  he  micht  na  "powar  be..agane 
tha  kingis  thre.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  35  Conuenyent 
ppwar  and  strenghth.  1554-9  '"  Songs  «t  Ball.  (1860)  n 
Extort  'poware.  whiche  ys  no  goodly  facioun.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  624  Quhilk  efter  him  ..Come  hame 
agane  with  "pover  of  the  new.  c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  20/49 
pis  holi  Abbod . .  hadde  gret  "power  With  be  king  Eadmund. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  376  (Bodley  MS.  902)  And  doth  what 
lith  in  his  power. 

0.  4-6  pore,  5-6  poure,  5-7  powre,  6  ?  poore, 
poour,  6-7  pour,  7-8  pow'r,  9  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
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reason,  &  wyll.  And  these  ben  the  thre  powers  of  the  soule. 
'  'Jt°, 'iooRDE  The  take  for  to  Lerne  C  ifj  b,  Moderate  slepc 
..doth  anymat  and  comforte  all  the  natural!,  animal!,  and 
spyrytuall,  powers  of  man.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set. 
xi".  71  When  we  speak  of  Powers  and  Faculties  of  the 

>°ul,  we  intend  not  to  assert . .  their  real  distinction  from 
it,  or  each  other,  but  only  a  modal  diversity.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal,  i.  i.  Wks.  7874  I.  28  Several  things.. affect  all  our 

iving  powers,  and  at  length  suspend  the  exercise  of  them. 
;°?S >  tBEKMAN  Xorm.  Cony.  III.  xii.  81  The  laureate  of 
Hliam  taxes  his  powers  to  the  uttermost  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  prince. 

c.  Sometimes  the  plural  does  not  imply  different 


poor  (p«r). 

1  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  2049  He  nom  wib  him.  .cret  "pore 

.t..      \\  ...         T>  . .  "         n      T    .1,     »¥     f       «r  . 


ynou.)  1461  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett,  II.  62  Ye  ar  myche 
behold  to  the  Meyir  and  to  Gylberd,  ..for  feythfully  they 
owe  yow  good  wyll  to  ther  porys.  c  1511  ist  Eng.  Bk. 
Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  33/2  They  haue  nat  the  pore  to  come 
outofthatdeserte.  ci44o  York  Myst.x\\.  157  The  dragons 
"poure. .distroyed  haue  I.  1555  EDEN  Decades  36  A  poure 
of  armed  men.  c  1440  Generydes  15  A  man  of  grete  "powre. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  vi.  4  That  Powre  which  gaue  me 
fir,t  my  oath.  1529  WOLSEV  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880) 
11  As  my  *poore  shall  increase.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871) 
i  But  also  haue  *poour..to  go  and  too  see  things  sight 
worthy.  1546  Sufpl.  Commons  in  Four  Stipplic.  (1871)  63 
The  "pours,  whome  God  hathe  ordeyned.  1638  Pourfull 
[see  POWERFUL  a.  2).  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Giorg.  in.  500  The 
Western  Winds  with  vital  "Pow'r  Call  forth  the  tender 
Grass,  and  budding  Flower. 

B.  Signification.     I.  As  a  quality  or  property. 

1.  Ability  to  do  or  effect  something  or  anything, 
or  to  act  upon  a  person  or  thing.  (Cf.  quot.  1690). 

c  1315  Spec.  Gy  l^arw.  215  And  jaf  to  man  fre  power  To 
chese,  . .  Off  god  and  yucl  shed  to  make.  1381  WYCLIF 
John  x.  18,  I  haue  power  for  to  putte  it,  and  I  haue  power 
for  to  take  it  eftsoone.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  a  Him  is 
benome  The  pouer  bothe  of  bond  and  fot.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xv.  iL  657  It  shalle  not  lye  in  your  power  ..  to 
perysshe  me  as  moche  as  a  threde.  1580  BABISGTON  Exp. 
Lord's  Prayer  (1596)  200  That  he  would.. keepe  vs  from 
apposings  about  our  power  to  satisfie.  1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Prcf.  i  By  his  power  and  wisdome  he  built  a  Temple. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  vii.  §  8  Power.. is  another  of 
those  simple  Ideas  which  we  receive  from  Sensation  and 
Reflection.  For  observing  in  our  selves,  that  we  do  and  can 
think,  and  that  we  can,  at  pleasure,  move  several  parts  of 
our  Bodies  which  were  at  rest  j  the  effects  also,  that  natural 
Bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  Senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  Idea 

f  Power.  Ibid.  xxi.  §  2  Power . .  is  twofold,  viz.  as  able  to 
make,  or  able  to  receive  any  change :  The  one  may  be 
called  Active,  and  the  other  Passive  Power.  1713  BERKELEY 
Hylas  fr  Phil.  i.  Wks.  1871  I.  287  Is  it  not  in  your  power  to 
open  your  eves  >  1741-1  GRAY  Agrippina  40  The  power  To 
iu  /  t?f  Wei8hts  and  measures.  1785  REID  Let.  Wks.  I. 
05/2  Power  to  produce  an  effect,  supposes  power  not  to 
produce  it ;  otherwise  it  is  not  power  but  necessity.  1853 
LYNCH  Self-Improv.  v.  113  Money  is  power — power  for 
bread  and  power  for  tinsel.  1858  LARDNEH  Hand-bk.  Nat. 

i.  •  \  fy"™1-'  etc.  46  Fishes  have  the  power  of  changing 
wu  by  the  v<>lunlary  distension  of  an  air-vessel.  1861 
W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Morning  Chron.  3  Aug.,  Ready  to  afford 
any  information  in  their  power. 

b.  With  a  and  //.     A  particular  faculty  of  body 
or  mind. 
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faculties,  but  power  put  forth  in  various  diiections 
or  on  various  occasions. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Pi.  xx.  v,  I  know  that  He  heares  mee,  Yea, 
heares  with  powers  and  helps  of  helpful!  hand.  1715  WATTS 
Logic  l.  vi.  {  9  We  must  consider  it  in  iu  Powers  and 
Capacities  either  to  do  or  suffer.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surf. 
Ola.  55  The  patient,  whose  vital  powers  had  long  been 
greatly  exhausted,  died.  1851  K  KNOX  Gt.  Artists  4  Gt. 
Anat.  174  His  powers  of  attention,  and  his  educability  were 
admirable.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisia*  199  Powers  that 
fain  Else  would  soar,  condemned  to  grovel. 

2.  Ability  to  act  or  affect  something  strongly; 
physical  or  mental  strength ;  might;  vigour,  energy; 
force  of  character  ;  telling  force,  effect. 

c  1440  Promf.  Pary.  411/1  Power,  or  strengthe, .  .potestas, 
robnr,  fortitudo,  nisus,  vigor.  1486  Bk.  St.  A/tans  di\j. 
The  bellis  that  yowre  hawke  shall  wbeer,  looke  . .  that  thay 
he  not  to  heuy  ouer  hir  power  to  weyr.  i6ia  DRAYTON 
Poly^tlb.  iil  209  The  Bathes.  .Giving  that  natural!  power, 
which,  by  the  vig'rous  sweate,  Doth  lend  the  lively  springs 
their  perdurable  heate.  1668  SHADWELL  Sullen  Lovers  i.  i, 
He  has  great  power  in  Corranto's  and  Jiggs.  1738  WESLEY 
Psalms  it.  viii,  Thou  art  declar'd  my  Son  with  Power. 
a  1770  WHITEKIELD  in  J.  R.  Leifchild  Cornwall  Mines 
(1855)  300,  I  rode  to  St.  Ives,  and  preached  to  many  who 
gladly  attended  to  hear  the  word.  A  great  power  seemed  to 
accompany  it.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia 
(1863)  27  Bring  them  by  power  of  lungs.  1860  LOWELL 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  341  More  power  to  your  elbow  !  God  bless 
you  !  iBg^CiiESXEY  Lesttrs  n,  xxi.  Mounted  on  an  obvious 
screw,  but  in  good  going  condition,  and  with  plenty  of  power. 
b.  Political  or  national  strength. 

1701  Ballance  of  Power  (see  BALANCED.  130].  1719  W. 
WOOD  Surv.  Trade  315  The  excellence  of  our  Constitution, 
..would  invite  great  Numbers  over  to  us,  exceedingly  add 
to  our  Power  and  Strength,  and  make  us  more  a  Balance  to 
the  Greatness  of  any  Country  in  Europe.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
[an.  28/1  Would  there  be  any  longer  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe?  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  12  May  2/1  It  was  calcula- 
tion, .based  on  balance-of-power  considerations,  which  come 
into  question  now. 

3.  Of  inanimate  things :  Active  property;  capacity 
of  producing  some  effect ;    the  active  principle  or 
virtue  of  a  herb,  etc.  (false  co>icr.~). 

1501  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  n.  iii.  24  Within  the  infant  rin'd 
of  this  weake  flower,  Poyson  hath  residence,  and  medicine 
power.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxiii.  §  10  Powers  there- 
fore, justly  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
stances. He,  that  will  examine  his  complex  Idea  of  Gold, 
will  find  several  of  its  Ideas,  that  make  it  up,  to  be  only 
PowerSj  as  the  Power  of  being  melted,  but  of  keeping  its 
weightmthe  Fire.ofbeing  dissolved  in^i^,  Kfgia.  1716  M. 
DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  1 1.  To  Rdr.  10  Bathing  the  parts  affected 
with  the  Powers  of  Amber,  Sage  and  Rosemary.  1738  GRAY 
Profertius  in.  79  The  Power  of  Herbs  can  other  Harms 
remove.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  346  We  have  ascertained  the 
power  of  the  absorbents  to  be  so  great,  as  to  take  up  not 
only  such  animal  secretions  as  hog's  lard,  &c.,  but  even 
grosser  substances.  1819  Nat.  PJiilos.  I.  Optics  ii.  4  (U. 
Kn.  S.)  The  number  1,336,  which  regulates  the  refraction  of 
water,  is  called  its.  .co-efficient  of  refraction,  and  sometimes 
its  refractive  power.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  II.  ii.  241  The  red 
rays  of  the  spectrum  possess  a  very  high  heating  power.  1871 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  26  The  power  of  heat  to  burn. 

b.  The  sound  expressed    by  a    character    or 
symbol  ;    the   meaning  expressed  by  a  word  or 
phrase  in  a  particular  context :   =  FORCE  s6.1  9. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Force,  In  our  language  the 
s  between  two  vowels  has  the  Force  or  power  of  ft  &  1824 
J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xii.  470  There  are  twenty-six  letters 
. .  the  names,  nowers,  and  sounds  of  which  are  as  follow. 
\&]itlKia.?.Philol.Eng.  Tonguc^n?  In  the  familiar  saluta- 
tion, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  we  have  the  same  verb  in  two  powers. 

c.  Mining.  Thickness  or  depth  (of  a  vein). 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  316  The  power  of  this  vein  is  8  feet. 

4.  Possession  of  control  or  command  over  others ; 
dominion,  rule ;   government,  domination,  sway, 
command ;  control,   influence,   authority.     Often 
followed  by  \of,  \on,  over. 

1197  (see  A.  a],  a  1300  in  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  28  Vorte  Seint 
dauid  be  kyng  com,  pat  was  of  gret  power,  c  1306  Exec. 
Sir  S.  Fraser  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  218  Muche  wes  the 
poer  that  him  wes  byreved  in  londe.  a  1330  Roland  ft  V. 
ijS  Lorain  &  lombardye.  .Schal  be  in  bi  pouwer.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  We  trowe  wele  J>i  powere  es  grete 
apon  bi  snbgets.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  xiv.  5  Now  whan 
he  had  gotten  the  power  of  the  kyngdome,  he  smote  his 
seruauntes  which  had  smylten  the  kynge  his  father.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxxvi.  159  They  haue 
foure  patriarches . . ,  which  doe  command  and  haue  power  of 
the  orientall  churches.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  55  Thy  father 
was  the  Duke  of  Millaine  and  A  Prince  of  power.  1615  W. 
LAWSON  Country  HOIISCW.  Card.  (1626)  12  Let  your  plot  be 


absolute,  as  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  causes  or 
persons  within  any  bounds.  1885  BAXTER  Para£hr.  N.  T. 
Rom.  xiii,  An  Usurper's  Strength  may  be  resisted ;  but 
Rightful  Power  or  Authority  may  not.  1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Par.  Serm.  (1837)  I.  L  7  Cut  away  by  Supreme  Power. 

b.  Authority  given  or  committed ;  hence,  some- 
times, liberty  or  permission  to  act. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3844  Crist  gave  to  Peter  playn 
powere.  ,1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  9  To  wham  Godd 
gaffe  full  powere  for  to  bynd  and  to  louse,  c  1440  Promt, 
fiirv.  410/1  Powere,  of  auctoryte,  auctoritas,  jurisdiclu. 
1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  (1880)  6  Graunting  powre  and 
leaue.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Str.  t,  Com.  85,  I  left  my 
self  full  power  to  drop  my  Indian  Traveller  as  often  as  I 
saw  convenient.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  85  The 
bishops,  who  had  power  to  arrest  laymen  on  suspicion  of 
heresy, .  .had  no  power  to  imprison  priests. 

to.  The    limits    within    which    administrative 
power  is  exercised  ;   =  JuBlSDlcilON  3.   Otis.  rare. 


POWER. 

c  1350  Usages  Winchester  in  Eng .  Gilds  (1870)  355  By- 
bynne  be  power  of  be  town.  Ibid.  356  pat  hit  be  y-lad  by- 
pmne  be  power  uf  be  towne  to  selle. 

d.  Personal  or  social  ascendancy,  influence. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xxv.  2  The  man  was  of  great 

Sjwer,  and  had  thre  thousande  Shepe,  and  a  thousaudc 
oates.  1651  HOIIUKS  Leviath.  l.  viii.  35  Riches,  Know- 
ledge and  Honour  are  but  several!  sorts  of  Power.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  ix,  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow  r. 
1839  MILL  Hum.  J//W(i869)  II.  xxi.  308  A  man's  power 
means  the  readiness  of  other  men  to  obey  him.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vii.  f  3.  366  The  greatness  of  the  Queen  [Eliza- 
beth] rests  above  all  on  her  power  over  her  people. 

e.  Political    ascendancy    or    influence    in    the 
government  of  a  country  or  state. 

1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1847)  '•  "•  8  7°.  '65  Thus, 
power  and  influence  was  confined  toaclass.  1849  MAI.AULAY 
Hist.  £xf.  ii.  I.  193  To  employ  the  power  which  they 
possessed  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  king 
mighty  and  honoured.  i&i&Scrioners  Mag.  XV.  613/1  The 
governing  party  has  always  come  into  power  by  means  of 
revolution.  1884  L'pool  Mercury  18  Feb.  5/2  Sinking  indi- 
vidual opinion  whenever  it  threatens  to  interfere  with  the 
tenure  of  power.  Mod.  The  party  at  present  in  power  in 
France. 

6.  Legal  ability,  capacity,  or  authority  to  act ; 
esp.  delegated  authority;  authorization,  commis- 
sion, faculty;  jr/«.legal  authority  vested  in  a  person 
or  persons  in  a  particular  capacity. 

1486  [see  A.  «].  1563-4  Reg.  Pr.  Connc.  Sc.  I.  271  In  the 
sychl  of  him,  or  of  thame  berand  his  power.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  370  He  was  demaunded  how  he  could  make  anye 
tutrcatye  of  peace,  hauing  no  power  so  to  do?  1771  Juntas 
Lett,  xlviii.  (1820)  252  He  was  careful  not  to  assume  any  of 
those  powers  which  the  Constitution  bad  placed  in  other 
hands.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  168  Powers  or 
authorities  by  which  one  person  enabled  another  to  do  an 
act  for  him,  were  well  known  to  the  common  law.  1859 
BRIGHT  Sp.,  India  i  Aug.  (1876)  55  A  Bill  to  extend  and 
define  the  powers  of  the  Governors.  1891  Lam  Times 
XCII.  94/1  The  borrowing  powers  of  the  company  were 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  exhausted. 

b.  A  document,  or  clause  in  a  document,  giving 
legal  authority. 

Power  o/  attorney  (=  Letter  o/  attorney!,  a  document 
appointing  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as  the  attorney  or 
attorneys  of  the  appointer.  (See  LETTER'  4  c,  ATTORNEY'  2.) 


.  . 

your  power  of  attorney, ..I  think  to  put  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Hughes  into  his  hands.  1836  MARRVAT  Midsh.  Easy 
xxxvii,  A  power  of  attorney  will  be  all  that  is  requisite.  1844 
WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  \\.  hi.  (1845)  232  If  the  power  should 
require  a  deed  only,  a  will  will  not  da 
H.  As  a  person,  body,  or  thing. 

6.  One  who  or  that  which  is  possessed  of  or 
exercises   power,    influence,    or   government ;    an 
influential  or  governing  person,  body,  or  thing ; 
in  early  use,  one  in  authority,  a  ruler,  governor. 
Cf.  It.  potestll,  PODKSTA. 

1381  WYCLH--  Rom.  xiii.  i  Euery  soule,  or  lyuynge  man,  1« 
suget  to  hijer  poweris.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xxvii. 
(Percy  Soc.)  127  O  power  so  hye  in  dignitie !  O  prynce 
victorious  and  famous  emperour  !  1515  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  n.  I.  308  The  powares  of  Italye,  wilhe  the  helps  off  his 
Holynes,  shold  be  able  to  kepe  the  Emperor  owl  off  Italye. 
1536  TINDALE  Rom.  xiii.  i  The  powers  that  be  are  ordeyned 
off  God.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  713  No  power  of  Heav'n 
or  Hell  Can  pacify  Phanatick  Zeal.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms 
HI.  v,  Thou  hast  quell'd  the  adverse  Power.  1833  WORDSW. 
Sonn.,At  Sea  off  Isle  o/Manl  But  element  andorb  on  acts 
did  wait  Of  Powers  endued  with  visible  form,  instinct  With 
will  1874  MAHAKFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  xii.  282  This  remark- 
able banker,  who  was  evidently  something  of  a  power  in 
Greece.  1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  iii,  Bell  waa 
a  power  in  the  house  in  Upper  Parchment  Street. 

b.  in  late  use,  A  state  or  nation  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  international  authority  or 
influence. 

1716  (title}  Acta  Regia :  or,  An  Account  of  the  Treaties 
Letters  and  Instruments  Between  the  Monarchs  of  England 
and  Foreign  Powers,  .translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Rapin.  1790  G.  CHALMERS  (title)  A  Collection  of  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers.  1847  M"s.  A.  KKRR 
tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Servia  448  It  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
Commissioners,  whom  she,  as  the  Power  in  possession  of  the 
Sovereignty,  had  appointed.  1863  KINCLAKE  Crimea  I.  ii. 
21  All  States  except  the  five  great  Powers  arc  exempt  from 
the  duty  of  watching  over  the  general  safety.  1871  FREE- 
MAN Gen.  Sketch  xiu  §  17.  229  Spain  ..  soon  became  the 
greatest  power  in  Europe.  1901  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  182 
That  the  United  States  had  the  capacity  to  be  a  Sea  Power. 
Ibid.  183  There  was  no  talk  then  of  being  a  World  Power. 

7.  A  celestial  or  spiritual  being  having  control  or 
influence;  a  deity,  a  divinity.     Chiefly  in  plural, 
originating  in  its  application  to  the  pagan  divini- 
ties ;  often  in  asseveration  or  exclamation,  as  By 
(all)  the  powers  !  Aterciful powers  ! 

In  quot.  1526,  pcrh.  in  more  general  sense. 

[1516  TINDALE  Kom.  viii.  38  Nether  deeth,  nether  lyfe, 
nether  angell,  nor  rule,  nether  power  [  1557  Genev.  powers ;  G  r. 
Suvofms,  L.  virtutes,  WYCL.  vertues],  nether  thynges  present, 
nether  thingestocome..shalbe  able  todepartevs  from  Goddes 
love.]  1596  SHAKS.  Menh,  V.  iv.  i.  292, 1  would  she  were  in 
heauen,  so  she  could  Intreat  some  bower  to  change  this  cur- 
rish  lew.  1610  —  Temp.  ill.  iii.  73  For  which  foule  deed,  The 
Powres,  delaying  (not  forgetting)  haue  Incens'd  the  Seas 
..Against  your  peace.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Ptue.  v.  123 
Such  Honours  as  we  pay  to  Pow'rs  Divine,  To  Bacchus 
and  to  Ceres,  shall  be  thine.  —  Georg.  iv.  783  And  then 
adore  the  Woodland  Pow'rs  with  Pray  r.  1715  POPE  Odyss. 
III.  192  There  land,  and  pay  due  victims  to  the  pow'rs. 
1741  GRAY  Adversity,  Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  Power. 


POWER. 

1786  BURNS  To  a  Louse  viii,  O  wad  some  Puw'r  the  giftie 
gie  us  To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  !  1809  MALKIN  Git 
Bias  n.  vii.  F  19  No,  no  !  by  all  the  powers  !  1835  HOOD 
Dead  Robbery  iii,  I  reckon,  by  the  pow'rs  !  I've  lost  ten 
pound  by  your  not  being  stifFer  !  1862  THACKERAY  RoitiuL 
Papers^  Notch  in  Axe,  Merciful  powers!  I  remember.  1891 
T.  HARDY  Tess  (1892)  153  The  decline  of  belief  in  a  benefi- 
cent Power. 

8.  In  mediaeval  angelology,  The  sixth  order  of 
angels  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  ;  =  POTESTATK  2  : 
see  OUDER  sb.  5. 

[Cf.  1388  WYCLIF  Col,  \.  16  Ether  Irenes,  ether  domina- 


e 1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  200  Pow'rs 
for  Centurions  in  God's  Hosts  renown'd.  1814  GARY  Dante, 
Paradise  xxvin.  113  [Dominations,  first ;  Virtues,  second  ;] 
and  powers  the  third.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra  Inuoc,  (1873)  101 
The  Powers  and  Thrones  above. 

9.  A  body  of  armed  men  ;  a  fighting  force,  a  host, 
an  army;  =  FORCE  sbj-  4;   in   pi.  —  forces ;  i.e. 
distinct  hosts  (quot.   1568),  or  different  kinds  of 
troops  composing  an  army.     Power  of  the  county  : 
«  POSSE   COMITATUS.      Originally   less    concrete, 
without  a  or  //.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

**97  [see  A.  ft],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3966  He  com  again  wit 
his  poer  [v.rr.  pouer,  powere].  1390  COWER  Con/.  111.  14 
He  wente . .  To  make  a  werre  in  Orient,  And  gret  pouer  with 
him  he  ladde.  c  1400  Brut  32  Come  lulius  Cesar,  .into  bis 
lande,  with  a  power  of  Romayns,  and  wolde  haue  hade  pis 
lande  t>rouj  streng^.  *  c  1440  SirGowther^i^  My  lord  hath 
sembled  a  new  powere.  1533  LD.  BERNERS  frotss.  I.  414 
As  moche  power  of  men  of  warre  as  they  coude  make.  15*6 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12  b,  Delyuered  from  the  deuyll 
and  all  his  hoost  or  power.  1553  BRENDF,  Q.  Curtms  R  viij, 
Satibarzanes.  .was  with  a  power  of  horsemen  entered  agayne 
emonges  the  Arians.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  652  They 
with  both  their  powers  were  commyng  towarde  London. 
x6ox  SHAKS.  7«/.  C  iv.  i.  42  Brutus  and  Cassius  Are  leuy- 
ing  Powers;  We  must  straight  make  head.  1641  Termes 
de  la.  Ley  262  One  of  them  entreth  into  the  Church  with 
great  power  of  Lay  men,  and  holdeth  the  other  out  with 
force  and  armes.  1653  DOROTHY  OSBORSE  Lett,  x.xlii.  (1888) 
116  He  comes  with  the  power  of  the  county  to  demand  her 
.  .being  Sheriff.  1726  LEOXI  Albert? s  Archil.  I.  6/2  The 
Albanians,  who  fought  against  Pompey  with  such  a  Power 
of  Horse.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxiv,  Two  hundred 
of  my  master's  powers.  1819  WORDS w.  Waggoner  i.  213 
His  bones,  and  those  of  all  his  Power  Slam  here  in  a 
disastrous  hour  1 

10.  a.  A  large  number,  a  multitude,  a  *  host '  of 
persons  (not  a  military  force) ;  b.  A  large  number, 
quantity,  or   amount    of  things ;    an   abundance, 
a  great  deal,  *  a  lot '.       Now  dial,  or  vulgar  colloq. 

a.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  t.  194  Imployingapower 
of  poor  people,  in  Polling..,  Gutting,  Splitting,  Powder- 
ing and  Drying  them  [Pilchards].  1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux 
Strat.  \.  i,  What  other  Company  nave  you  in  Town  ?     A 
power  of  fine  ladies.     1801  tr.  Gabriellis  Myst.  Htisb.  IV. 
18  They  had  left  a  power  of  servants  at   their  master's. 
1803  JANE  PORTER  Tltaddeus  xi,  They  say  there  is  a  power 
of  tnem  wandering  about  the  world. 

b.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  323  What  sumptuous 
silken  vestments   were   there.  ..What  a  power  of  golden 
candlesticks.    1680  CROWNE  Misery  Civ.    War  i.  j,  They 
have  a  power  o'  money.     1716  ADDISON  Drummer  \.  i,  This 
Spirit  will  bring  a  power  of  Custom  to  the  George.     1770 
GRAY  Corr.  w.  N.  Nicholls  (1843)  113  It  will  do  you  a  power 
of  good  one  way  or  other,     a  1797  MARY  WOLLSTONECR. 
Posth.  Wks.  (1798)  III.  vii.  17,  I  snail  expect  (as  the  country 
people  say  in  England)  that  you  will  make  a  power  of  money 
to  indemnify  me  for  your  absence.     1840  DICKENS  OldC. 
Shop  liii,  It  has  done  a  power  of  work.     1871  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  Dene  Hollow  iv,  I  ve  a  power  of  things  to  do  at 
home.      1899  O.  SEAMAN  In  Cap  fy  Bells  (1900)  40  He  was 
an  all-round  man,  a  scholar  :  knew  a  power  of  botany. 

III.  In  technical  uses. 

11.  t  Geotn.  The  square  described  on  a  given  line 
{obs?}  (?an  error);  Math*  (in  modern  use),  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  multiplying  a  number  or  quantity 
into  itself  a  specified  number  of  times,  the  number 
of  times  being  indicated  by  an  ordinal  numeral. 

The  first  power  of  a  number  or  quantity  is  the  number 
itself;  the  second  power  is  the  square,  or  product  of  the 
number  multiplied  into  itself;  the  third  power  is  the  cube, 
or  product  of  the  square  multiplied  by  the  original  number. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  n.  Introd.  60  The  power  of  a 
line,  is  the  square  of  the  same  line.     1674  JEAKE  Arith. 
(1696)  297  Multiply  alternately,  .the  Numbers  given  by  the 
Powers  of  these  alternate  Indices  for  the  reduced  Surdes. 
1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  25  If  any  Term  be  divided  by  the 
first  Power  of  the  variable  Quantity ;  then  the  Fluxion  of 
that  Term  must  be  found  by  itself  thus,      18*7   HUTTON 
Course  Math.  I.  80,  2  is  the  root,  or  ist  power  of  2.    4  is  the 
2d  power,  or  square  of  2. 

fip.  1884  tr.  Lotzes  Logic  191  Even  in  cases  where  calcu- 
lation in  the  strict  sense  is  impossible  we  are  inclined  to 
use  the  term  '  power '  when  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
a  conception  is  raised  in  some  peculiar  manner. 

f  b.  In  power  (tr.  «i/  Sui/a/ui,  Euclid)  :  a  phrase 
used  in  relation  to  the  squares  of  magnitudes  that 
are  compared,  as  distinguished  from  the  magnitudes 
themselves ;  thus  magnitudes  are  commensurable 
(or  incommensurable'}  in  power  when  their  squares 
are  commensurable  (or  incommensurable).  So 
equal  in  power,  of  equal  power  \  see  quots.  Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  Def.  vi.  T  j  b,  A  lyne  is  sayde  to  be 
equall  in  power  with  two  or  moe  lynes,  when  his  square  is 
equall  to  all  their  squares.      1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
\.  (1701)  9/1   Pythagoras,  Sacrificed  a  Hecatomb,  having 
found  out,  that  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  Angled  Triangle, 
is  of  equal  power  to  the  two  sides  including  the  right  angle. 
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1660  UAKHOW  Euclid  x.  Def.  iii,  Right  lines  are  commen- 
surable in  power,  when  the  same  space  does  measure  their 
.squares.  1669  Srt  R.MY  Mariners  Mag.  \,  ii.  40  How  to 
finde  two  Lines,  which  together  shall  be  equal  in  Power  to 
any  Line  given. 

C.  l^oiver  of  a  point  with  regard  lo  a  circle:  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  that  point  to  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  tangent  drawn  from  it ;  or 
(equivalently)  the  rectangle  under  the  segments  of 
any  chord  drawn  from  the  point. 

1885  LF.UDESDOKF  Cretncna's  Froj.  Gcoin.  58  If  through  a 
point  O  any  chord  be  drawn  to  cut  a  circle  in  P  and  Q,  the 
rectangle  OP .  OQ  is  called  the  power  of  the  point  with 
regard  to  the  circle. 

12.  Mech.  An  instrument   by  means   of  which 
energy  may  be  applied  to  mechanical  purposes. 
Mechanical  (^mathematical,  ^mechanic)  powers : 
the  simple  machines  by  means  of  which  mechani- 
cal energy  may  be  advantageously  applied;   now 
reckoned  as  six,  viz.  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle, 
pulley,    wedge,    inclined   plane,   and    screw :     cf. 
MACHINE  sb.  5. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2286  The  Five  Mathematical 
Powers  (as  they  are  called)  or  noted  Engines  for  the  facili- 
tation of  Motion.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.  v.,The 
Six  Mechanical  Faculties  j  the  Ballance,  the  Leaver,  the 
Wheel,  the  Pulley,  the  Wedge,  and  the  Screw;  which  are 
usually  stiled  the  Six  Mechanick  Powers.  1710  Ibid.  II, 
Powers  Mechanick^  of  these  there  are  five  usually  accounted, 
the  Lever,  the  Balance,  the  Wedge  or  Inclined  Plane,  the 
Screw  and  the  Pulley.  1827  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  I,  154 
No  mechanical  power  or  machine  generates  force.  1828 
J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  290  There  are  seven 
mechanical  powers,  viz. — The  Lever,  the  Wheel  and  Axle, 
the  Pulley,  the  Inclined  Plane,  the  Wedge,  the  Screw,  and 
the  Funicular  Machine.  1830  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Phihs.  71 
I  nclined  plane.  The  action  of  this  mechanical  power  depends 
upon  the  simple  principle  [etc.]. 

13.  Any  form  of  energj*or  force  available  for 
application  to  work.     spec.  a.  Mechanical  energy 
(as  that  of  gravitation,  running  water,  wind,  steam, 
electricity),   as   distinguished  from   hand-labour ; 
often  viewed  ns  a  commodity  saleable  in  definite 
quantities.     In  quot.  1^28  =  FORCE  sbl  II  a.     b. 
Korce  applied  to  produce  motion  or  pressure  ;  the 
acting  force  in  a  lever  or  other  *  mechanical  power  *, 
as  opposed   to   the   weight.     C.  The  mechanical 
advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  a  machine. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Power  in  mechanics  denotes 
a  force,  which  being  applied  to  a  machine,  tends  to  produce 
motion..  .If  the  p_ower  be  a  man,  or  a  brute,  it  is  called  an 
animate  power ;  if  the  air,  water,  fire,  gravity,  or  elasticity, 
an  inanimate  power.  1728  PEMBERTON  Newton  s  Philos. 
55  Caused  ..  from  the  influence  of  the  power  of  gravity 
united  with  the  general  laws  of  motion.  1808  J.  DUNCAN  Art 
of  Weaving  272  Plans  ..for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
weaving  loom  by  the  application  of  power.  1808  Rep. 
High  Comm.  on,  Cart-wright's  Petit.  7  The  general  adop- 
tion of  the  loom  by  mechanical  power  will  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  present  weavers.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.fy  Ait  I.  294  Three  things  are  always  to  be  considered . .: 
a  weight  to  be  raised  ;  thtt^Ktwby  which  it  is  to  be  raised; 
and  the  instrument  or  engine,  by  which  that  power  acts 
upon  the  weight.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  65 
The  word  ptywer^  as  used  in  practical  mechanics,  signifies 
the  exertion  of  strength,  gravitation,  impulse,  or  pressure, 
so  as  to  produce  motion.  1830  Mechanic's  Jtfdff.&IV.  448, 
I  wish  to  let  out  power,  but  do  not  know  a  good  and  certain 
way  of  measuring  it.  1836  Bacfcw  ootts  of  Canada  89  There 
is  great  water-power,  both  as  regards  the  river  and  the  fine 
broad  creek  which,  -falls  into  the  small  lake  below.  1889 
B^ftam  Daily  Post  7  Jan.  2/3  Advt,  [To  let]  good  Shop- 
ping, with  and  without  power. 

14.  Capacity  for  exerting  mechanical  force,  as 
measured  by  the  rate  at  which  it  is  exerted,  or  the 
work  done  by  it  (cf.  HORSE-POWER)  ;  also  applied 
to  a  measurable  capacity  for  producing  some  other 
physical  effect. 

1806-  [see  HORSE-POWER].  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $ 
Aril.  294  I  n  calculating  the  power  of  a  machine,  it  is  usually 
considered  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  that  is,  in  the  state 
when  the  power  which  has  to  overcome  the  resistance,  just 
balances  it.  1823  J.  NICHOLSON  O  Per  at.  Mechanic  67  The 
product  of  these  two  numbers  3070  will  express  the  power  of 
the  water  to  produce  mechanical  effects.  1849  NOAD  Electri- 
city'(ed.  3)  421  With  such  a  battery  power  the  sparks  from  the 
primary  coil  are  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  1881  Metal  World 
No.  19.  297  Power  is  the  product  of  force  and  velocity  ;  that  is 
tosay,  aforce  multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  acting 
is  the  power  in  operation.  1882  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat, 
263  The  term  '  power '..  signifies  time-rate  of  doing  work, 
and  it  is  already  in  practical  use  in  the  expression  *  horse 
power ',  which  stands  for  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

15.  Optics.  The  capacity  of  a  lens  (or  combina- 
tion of  lenses)  for  magnifying  the  apparent  size  of 
an  object ;  also  ellipt^  the  lens  itself. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Power  of  a  Glass  is 
used  by  some  for  the  distance  of  the  convexity  from  its  solar 
focus.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  v.  49  The  magnifying  power, 
or  the  number  of  times  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
object  is  increased.  1854  Pereira's  Polarized  Lt.  (ed.  2)  53 
The  light  is  polarized  by  this  plate,  and  being  then  refracted 
by  two  plano-convex  glasses  (termed  the  power),  is  after- 
wards received  on  a  semi-transparent  calico  screen,  c  1865 
J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  67/1  Another  pair  of  lenses  is 
generally  placed  between  the  '  power  '  (that  is,  the  last  lens 
in  front  of  the  arrangement)  and  the  condensers,  1875 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Eton.  Biol.  (1877)  21  Having  found 
an  Amceba,  examine  with  a  higher  power, 

IV.  f  13-, In  N.T.,  i  Cor.  xi.  10,  a  verbal  ren- 
dering of  Gr.  e£oi>ffta,  L.  potestas :  see  quots. 
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15*6  TIXUALI;  i  Cc>\  xi.  10  For  tliiscauM:  ought  the  woman 
to  haue  power  \n  her  heed,  for  the  angels  sake  [CovERD. 
a  power  vpon  hir  heade,  Great,  Geneva,  1611,  power  on  her 
h.,  Kfu'ims  power  vpon  her  head;  WVCLIH  1382  a  veyle 
(1388  an  hilyng]  on  hir  heed  ;  K.  V.  1881  a  sign  of  authority 
on  [margin  authority  over]  her  head;  Gr.  e£oi:iria»  e^eii/  ini 
T^T  «e</>aA»js;  Vulg.  potestatem  habere  supra  caput].  c  1550 
/  'erttumi  Scholehous  B  iv  b,  As  Paule  sayth,  we  go  attyied 
and  haue  a  power  vpon  our  headcs.  And  therefore  must 
I  nowe  (for  my  louynge  husband  is  dead)  lette  hange  my 
power  or  vayle  downewardes  from  my  heade,  hauynge  no 
power  or  husbande  that  hath  rule  of  me.  16*5  T.  GODWIN 
Moses  ft  Aaron  (1641)  236  For  this  cause  (namely  in  signe 
of  subjection)  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head, 
i  Cor.  ii.  10,  where  by  power,  the  Apostle  understandeth  a 
veile. 

V.  Phrases  and  Combinations. 

17.  Phrases,  t  a.  After,  at  one's  power,  at  all 
one's  power :  according  to  one's  ability ;  to  the 
utmost  of  one's  ability,  with  all  one's  might.  06s. 

c  1330  R.  BRVNHE  CJiron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10861  per  horses  at 
£>er  power  runnen.  1472  Rental  Ilk.  Cnpar-Angns  (1870) 
I.  165  The  sade  John  sal  kepe  his  land  fra  guld  efter  his 
powar.  1535  COVERDALE  Tobit  iv.  8  Be  merciful!  after  y" 
power.  Yf  thou  hast  moch,  geue  plenteously.  1627  RUTHER- 
FORD Lett.  (1862)  I.  35  Your's  at  all  power  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  S.  R.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Fain.  Ep.  Wks. 
(1711)  138,  I  shall  fortify  and  defend  the  true  holy  catholick 
and  Christian  religion,  .at  all  my  power. 

fb.  By  (one's)  powtr:  according  lo  one's 
ability.  06s. 

c  1290  [see  A.  a].  1340  Ayenb.  170  pe  onlosti  )>et  bye)?  slacke 
to  godes  seruice,  }>et  ne  byel>  ne  wel  chald  be  poer,  ne  wel 
hot.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  76,  I  haue  anuyjed  him 
ofte,.  .And  peired  him  bi  my  pouwer. 

C.  In  power :  (a)  in  a  position  of  authority  ; 
f  (b)  able,  competent  (to  do  something).  Sc.  \(c) 
in  potentiality,  in  posse,  as  opposed  to  in  exercise 
or  action,  t  (d}  Math. :  see  1 1  b.  (t)  In  one's 
power,  within  one's  ability,  under  one's  control : 
see  i,  4. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7895  To  drawe  to  him  |?e  heyemen, 
f>at  in  poer  were  \>o.  c  1475  Rauf  Coifyiir  886  The  tane  is 
in  power  to  mak  that  presoun.  1656  STANLEV  Hist.  Philos. 
v.  (1701)  184/2  That  Intellect  which  is  always  in  act,.. is 
belter  than  that  Intellect  which  is  in  power.  1739  HUME 
Hum.  Nat.  (1874)  I.  l.  vii.  328  They  are  not  really  and  in 
fact  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  power.  Mod.  [See  46  ] 
fd.  Of  power:  able,  capable,  competent.  Obs. 

£-1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  p  780  We  be  nat  of  power  to  maken 
hise  amendes.  1486  Hen.  V[f  at  York  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  53  Othre  thinhabitauntes,  which  may  not. .be  of 
power  to  have  rede  gownes.  1544  PHAEK  Regini,  L}fc 
(1553)  I  vij,  If  ye  be  of  power,  ye  maye  drinke  a  good 
draught  of  ypocras.  .after  meate.  1634  MILTON  Counts  155 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 

e.  f  To  one's  power  (obs.),  to  the  best,  uttermost, 
or  extent  of  one  s  power:  as  far  as  one  is  able. 

[a  1300  in  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  241  A  leur  poer  e  a  leur 
esseint.]  1490  CAXTON  Kneydos  xiii.  48  She..cheryssheth 
and  enterteyneth  hym  to  her  power.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
I'i'oiss.  I.  138  The  man  they  wolde  haue  defended  to  the 
best  of  their  powers.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  686  King 
Reyner  did  also  help  his  daughter  to  hys  small  power. 
1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  137  Three  things.. I  re- 
member to  haue  kept  to  my  power.  1715  DE  FOE  Fain. 
Instruct,  i.  v.  (1841)  1. 97  To  the  best  of  my  power  you  shall 
do  it  no  more. 

tf.  Upon  one's  power:  as  well  as  one  can. 
Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  479  Doyng  Joure  bisynes 
upon  soure  connynge  ande  powere. 

Tg.    Within  power,  within  range.   Obs. 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot/.  Nivb,  Within  pour  of  batrit. 
•)•  h.   To  do  (mate}  one's  power :  to  do  one's  best. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1855  And,  for  to  write  it 
wel,  do  thi  poweer  [rime  clere).  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  13  He  did  his  jower  to  put  it  doun.  1523 
La  BERNERS  Fraiss.  I.  clxxxil.  216  Shame  haue  he  that 
clothe  nat  his  p_ower  to  distroy  all.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleldatic's 
Coiniit,  42  Christierne  made  all  his  power  agaynste  them. 

i.  Power  of  life  and  death,  of  pit  and  gallows, 
of  the  keys,  of  the" sword:  see  LIFE  sb.  i  c,  PIT 
sli.1  7,  KEY  si.1  4,  SWORD. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Conini.  229  b,  The  power  of  the 
keyes.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  i.  95  All  Barons  quha  hes 
power  of  Pitt,  and  Callous  of  thift.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil. 
in.  viii.  719  note,  The  power  of  life  and  death,  which  by 
martial  law  belonged  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 

18.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as 
power-distribution,  -generation,  -monger,  -possessor, 
-production,  -stroke,  -supply,  -transmission,  -word. 
b.  Operated,  driven,  or  done  by  mechanical  power, 
as  power-bellows,  -blast,  -crane,  -engine,  -forge, 
-hammer,  -lathe,  -machine,  -milker,  -mill,  -plant, 
-press,  -pulley,  -vehicle.  C.  Used  in  generating, 
distributing,  or  applying  mechanical  power,  as 
power-dam,  -house,  -station,  works,  d.  Objective, 
as  power-giving,  -holding,  -propelling,  -seeking, 
-usurping  adjs.  e.  Instrumental,  as  power-driven, 
-f/rt/ci/adjs.,  power-feeding,  -riveting,  -•weaving^. 
and  adjs.;  power-arm  vb.  f.  Spec.  Comb. :  power 
capstan,  a  capstan  in  which  the  power  is  increased 
by  means  of  gearing ;  power-ender,  -ending  a. : 
see  quot. ;  power-gas,  coal-gas  used  for  supplying 
power,  not  illumination  ;  power-load  Electr.,  the 
amount  of  current  delivered  for  use  in  driving  ma- 
chinery, as  distinguished  from  that  used  for  lighting. 
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i«j6  T.  Al«r>  Poet.    Wks.   i3q   LCI  the   National  Will 
•I'owcr-arm  the  State.     1881   C.  A.  KDWARUS  Organs  65 
The  pneumatic  action..  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  pressure 
is  taken  from  the  key,  by  means  of  small  'power-bellows 
1806  KORSVTII   Beauties  Scott.   III.  97   A  'power-blast  to 
excite  the  furnace  fires.     1844  STUHINlAi.  Farm  II.  211  A 
•power-crane.  1903  Daily  L'hron.  g  Mar.  5/6  A  great  •power- 
dam  belonging  to  the  Hudson  River  Power  Company.    1835 
UKK  I'M/os.  Mannf.  334  The  •power-driven  machines  of 
a  factoiy.     a  1743  SAVAGE  Pdifi  Dcpendanct  56  See  .  . 
Meekness  depress  d,  and  "power-elated  pride.    1803  CAVLEY 
Call.  Mat/:.  Papers  XIII.  267  The  power-ending  terms  or 
•power-cnders,  fc2,  *',  which  end  in  a  power.     1816  SCOTT 
7  nil.  23  Nov.,  The  people,  .in  ijreat  discontent  on  account 
of  the  -power  engines.     1873  ].  RICHARDS  Wood-working 
1'actories  1.43  This  distinction  ..  between  a  "power-feeding 
and  a  hand-feeding  machine.    1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Metal  I.  89  The  blocks,  .are  prepared  at  the  "power  forges. 
1901  Nature  10  Jan.  357/2  On  vpower-gas  and  large  gas- 
engines  for  central  stations.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.   Mech.. 
'Power-haiiimer,  a  hammer  in  which  the  weight  is  raised 
by  power  of  machinery.     1879  Engineer  XLV1II.   412  It 
professes  to  be  a  power  hammer  applicable,  not  to  one  class 
of  work,  but  to  all  purposes.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  "Pouter. 
house,.  .a  building  especially  provided  to  contain  the  prime 
motor  or  motors  from  which  power  is  conveyed  to  the  driven 
machinery.    1895  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Sept.  3/3  It  is  intended  to 
supply  a  large  proportion  of  power  from  a  great  power-house 
where  electricity  is  generated.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech 
s.v.   Lathe,   The   "pOWtr-Uth*   is   driven    by  horse-power 
water,  or  steam.    1905  H'tstm.  Gaz.  g  Mar.  9/2  It  is  only  l.y 
the  increase  of  the  '  "power-load  '  which  we  supply  that  we 
can  hope  to  reduce  the  price  of  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses.    1835  URK  Philos.  Man,,/.  333  Lace  made  by  "Dower- 
machines.    1886  All  Year  Round  I4  Aug.  37  Now  we've 
got  the  American  Durand's  'power-milker.     1895  Oracle 
f.ncycl.  I.  583/2  A  great  number  of  large  'power-mills  have 
sprung  up.     1654  WHITLOCK  Zoolomia  396  These  are  sawcy 
1'ruths  to  obtrude  on  the  "Power-mongers,  .of  the  World 
1870  W.  GRAHAM  Lect.  Ephesians  98  This  word  represents 
the  rulers  of  this  world  as  mere  "powcr.possessors.     1846 
WORCESTER,  «  Power-press,    a   printing-press    worked    by 
steam,  by  water,  or  by  other  power.    1903  Daily  Cnron. 
g  Dec.  6/5  1  hat  a  revolution  in  'power-production  might 
result.    1845  J.  E.  CARPENTER  Poems  ft  Lyrics  65  Its  "power- 
propelling    properties    were    vain.      1901    Daily  Express 
18  Mar.  2/6  I  he  development  of  'power-stations  all  over 
the  country.     1906  tt'titm.  Gaz.  19  Apr.  7/2  The  "power- 
supply  for  the  printing  presses  of  the  newspapers  being  cut 
off.    1891  /Vw«28Sept.I3/6A"powertransmission..from 
the  Palmeng.irten..to  the  exhibition,  a  distance  of  about 
\',-i.'-Pm6"eSV  I?9°  R'  MERRV  l-auril  of  Liberty  (ed.  2) 
13  While  none  but  "pow'r-usurping  slaves  are  free     i8ai 
O.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Mannf.  266  Fabrics  which   'power- 
weaving  has  been  found  adequate  to  produce      i86a  GOUL- 
BURN  Pers.  Kelig.  I.  i.  vi.  88  As  if  He  had  said,  '  My  words 
are  'power-words  indeed.    They  take  effect  '.    1900  Westm 
(,as.  27  Apr.  5/2  The  .  .  'power  works  adjacent  to  the  river 

Power,  sb?  dial.  Also  8  poor.  [Etymology 
obscure  (in  reference  to  quot.  1836  it  may  be 
noted  that/orwr  is  not  the  pronunciation  of  poor 
in  Cornwall).]  The  local  name  in  Cornwall  of  a 
small  species  of  cod,  Gat/us  minitlus,  also  called 
power-  or  poor-cod. 

1713  JAGO  in  Ray's  Synopsis  163  Asellus  mollis  minimus. 
Cornu/i.  Poor  vel  Power  dictus.  1789  PENNANT  Haul  III 
150  Poor  or  Power.  1836  YARREI.L  Brit,  fishes  II.  161  The 
Power,  or  Poor  Cod,  the  smallest  of  its  genus,  so  called,  it 
is  said,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size,  seldom  exceeding 
six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  1880  E.  Corn™.  Gloss 
Power,  the  fish,  Gadus  minntus. 

t  Power,  v.  06s.  rare,  [f.  POWEB  s6.*]  trans. 
To  make  powerful,  empower,  strengthen. 

1540  HVRDE  tr.  fives'  Ittslr.  Cltr.  Worn.  (1592)  K  i,  With 
silence  both  wisedome  &  chastitie  be  sweetly  powred  1719 
\ovna  Merchant  v.  xx,  Trade  gilt  their  titles,  power  VI  their 
state. 

Power,  obs.  form  of  POOR,  POUR. 

Fowerable,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  POWER  sti.l  + 
-ABLE  :  cf.  comfortable,  reasonable,  peaceable] 

1  1-   =  POWERFUL.  Obs. 

1588  ALLEN  Adman.  7  Gods  mighty  arme  that  deposeth 

le  prowde  and  powrable  persons  from  their  scales.  1503 
O.  HARVEV  Nem  Let.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  271  Howsoeuer 
valiant,  rich,  or  powerable.  1605  CAMDEN  Kent.,  Epigr.  14 
i  he  only  powerable  man  of  England  in  his  time.  1608 

ilKRON  IPts.  I.  724  Diuers  things..  very  effectual!  and 
nmble  to  corrupt.  1631  HOLLAND  Cyrupo-dia  131  In 
case  our  Associats.  .would  be  willing  to  stay  with  us,  more 
powerable  we  shall  be  to  effect  any  thing. 

t  2.  Extreme,  excessive.  OPS.  rare. 

1588  ALLEN  Adman.  28  An  unbridled  powrable  sinner 
1598  GntNEWtt  Tacitus'  Ann.  in.  x.  (1622)  78  The  memory 
of  Oummus  was  nothing  pleasing,  by  reason,  .of  the  danger 

:  brought  Lepida  into,  and  miserable  niggishnes,  and 
Pow"?,  olt'  age  \frdUamjtuit  frxpotentem  sentctam}. 

J.  I  hat  can  be  effected  by  power  :  possible. 
rare-1 


. 

1860  J  YOUNG  Proa.  Reason  172  The  Infinite  God.  .can 
effect  all  the  powerable. 

Hence  j-  Powerableness,  powerfulness,  power 
as  a  quality  ;  f  Pow  erably  a,/v.,  powerfully. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  it.  xcii.  (1591)  107  Powerable- 
lesse  [L.  potential  is  neuer  sure  where  it  is  too  excessiue 
'593  O.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  II.  180  Powerably 

rmed  with  that  supreme  and  vncontrowlable  authoritie. 
ij  j  WATSO!<  Decacordon  (1602)  49  Christ  ..was  both 
d  and  buried  .  .  and  yet  not  corrupted  as  powerably  pre- 
serued  per  cotKOmitantlatn  ditiinitatis.  1656  HEVLIN  Svrv. 
rrartcf  123  Had  he..  in  some  measure  broken  the  power- 
ableness  of  the  Princes. 

Power-cod  :  see  POWER  sf>.- 

Powered  (pou-aid,  pau»id),  a.  [f.  POWER  sb.^ 
+  -ED2.]  Having  power  (of  a  specified  kind  or 
degree)  ;  chiefly  in  parasynthetic  combinations. 
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i879  H.  F.  CRAfics  in  Daily  Ntwi  10  Apr.  3/3,  I  must 
deny,  .that  a  small  powered  steamer  is  as  seaworthy  as  one 
of  good  power.  1891  J/ancA.  Exam.  30  Nov.  8/4  Not  so 
heavily  powered  as  some  more  modern  vessels.  1903 
Motoring  Ann.  218  They  arc  more  highly  powered  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  weight  than  other  cars. 

Powerful  (pcm-aj-,  pau«'jful),  a.  (adv.)  [(. 
POWER  rf.l  1-  -FUL.]  Full  of  or  having  power. 

1.  Having  great  power  ;  mighty,  potent. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3242  My  pure  powarfull  [v.  r.  power- 
full)  gods  I  preslly  pauoure,  pine  empire  &  pine  erytage 
JMgrely  be  to  jeld.  1593  SHAKS.  itick.  //,  n.  ii.  55  The  Lords 
of  Rosse,  Bcaumond,  and  Willoughby  With  all  their  powre- 
full  friends  are  fled  to  him.  1621  DONNK  Serm.  xv.  (1640) 
149  [Death]  is  the  powerfullest,  the  fearefulest  enemy.  17.7 

A.  HAMILTON  Nau  Ace.  £.  Ind.  I.  xxv.  305  He  is  reckoned 
the  powerfullest  King  on  the  Sea-coast  of  Malabar      184* 
b.  AUSTIN  Route's  Hist.  Re/.  111.  387  This  powerful  city 
had  protested  against  the  Recess  of  Spires. 

2.  Capable  of  exerting  great  force  (physical  or 
immaterial) ;  strong,  potent.  (Of  persons 01  things.) 

1586  T.  B.  l.a  Primaml.  Fr.  Ac.td.  i.  (,594)  go  The 
perfect  understanding  of  the  chiefest  part  and  most  power- 
lull  beginning  of  himselfe,  namelie  of  his  spirit.  iS93Sii.\ks 
3  ""',;,!  l<  v-  "•  '5  Whose  top-branch.. kept  low  Shrubs 
from  Winters  ppw'rfull  Winde.  1638  in  Hamilton  Pap 
(Camden)  I.  41  This  is  not  nou  to  be  doune  uilhout  a  pour- 
full  force,  uhich  can  not  be  rased  heire.  1654  66  F.ARI.ORKERV 
I  arthen.  (1676)  697  Kxtorting  a  confession  from  me  by  the 
powerfullest  Rack,  a  1711  KEN  Div.  Love  Wks.  (1838)  275 
Let  thy  all-powerful  love  abound  in  my  heart.  1801  Med 
7ml.\U\.  390  By  the  frequent  and  liberal  use  of  other 
powerful  stimulants.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  iv.  xiii,  He  knew 
to  prize  Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise.  1847 
JAMES  Convict  ii,  By  one  of  the  rocks  were  sealed  three 
powerful  men.  1876  TAIT  Rec.AJv.  P/iys.  Sc.  vii.  (ed.2)  183  A 
performer  with  a  powerful  instrument  (such  as  a  cornopean). 
3.  Exerting  great  force  or  producing  great  effect 
(in  quot.  1854,  indicating  the  exertion  of  great 
force),  b.  Having  power  to  influence  greatly; 
impressive,  convincing,  telling. 

i»6  SPENSER  f.  Q.  iv.  x.  36  Had  not  the  Ladie  with  her 
powrefullspeach  Himfromhis  wicked  will  uneath refrayned 
1614  DONNE  Serm.  xvii.  (1640)  165  Of  all  proofes,  Demonstra- 
tion is  the  powerfullest.  ijru  DE  FOE  Kelig.  Courtsh.  i.  i. 
(1840)  30  There  is  a  powerful  force  in  a  father's  command 
'TSjC- B-  BROWN  Edgar  Htmtly  (1803)  I.  viii.  219  Features 
which  bore  at  all  times  a  powerful  resemblance  to  those  of 
Mrs.  Lorimer.  1854  MURCHISON  Silutia  iv.  (1867)  63  The 
line  of  a  powerful  fault.  1860  TVNDALL  Glue.  n.  xxvii.  385 
1  he  sudden  change  of  inclination  producing  powerful  longi- 
tudinal compression.  1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  I.  124  The 
author  of  the  most  powerful  book  by  which  parental  duty 
has  been  commended.  1899  Allbntt  s  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  002 
i  A  powerful  fetid  odour. 

1 4.  Having  the  power  to  do  something ;   able, 
i    capable.   Obs.  rare. 

i6»  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logiltc  108  By  which  the  Substance 
is  able,  or  powerfull  to  doe  something. 

f6.  Mat/i.  Involving  the  square  or  a  higher 
power.  Obs.  rare. 

.  »*74  jEAKjXr/M.  (1696)614  A  powerful  Equation,  where- 
in is  some  Figural  number  or  other. 

6.  Great,  in  quantity  or  number;  cf.  MIGHTY  a.  3. 
dial,  and  vulgar. 

1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxiii,  Dat  ar  Tom's 
gwme  to  make  a  powerful  deal  o'  trouble,  a  1859  CARLTON 
New  Pure/lose  II.  8  (Bartlett)  This  piano  was  sort  o'  fiddle 
like— only  bigger— and  with  a  powerful  heap  of  wire  strings. 
i86j  DICKENS Mut.  Fr.  \.  v,  [He]  took  a  powerful  sight  of 
notice. 

7.  Comb.,  as  pmverful-engined,  -handed. 

i8»  GALT  Provost  xxxvi,  Pulled  out  of  the  crowd  by  a 
powerful-handed  woman.  1903  Daily  Cnron.  5  Ian  5/2 
1  he  most  powerful-engined  liner  in  the  world. 

B.  as  adv.   In  a  great  degree ;  very,  exceedingly. 
dial,  and  vulgar.    Cf.  MIGHTY  adv. 

i8«  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  xiii,  He  was  powerful 
tired.  1848  W.  E.  BURTON  Waggeries  23  He  felt  it  tickle 
powerful  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  thee  end  of  his  starn-lin 
1876  RESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  xviii,  Rayner  seems 
powerful  anxious  to  get  you  on  the  paper. 

Powerfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  powerful  manner;  with  power,  authority,  or 
might;  strongly,  forcibly,  mightily;  with  moving 
force,  earnestly,  impressively ;  greatly,  exceedingly. 

i6oj  DANIEL  Def.  Rhyme  H  iij,  It  hath  stood  against  al 
the  storms  of  factions,  .which  so  powerfully  beat  vpon  it 
1699  BENTLEV  Phal.  149  He  is  so  powerfully  back'd.     IT« 
GOLDSM.  l-'ic.  W.  v  This  well-timed  present  pleaded  more 
Fully  in  his  favour.     1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  i,  The 
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powerfully  in  his  favour.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  i,  The 
short,  thick-set,  powerfully-built  man.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM 
Perm:  Bark  305  From  May  to  November  the  sun  shines 
powerfully. 

Pow  erfolness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  powerful ;  mightiness ;  strength, 
potency ;  impressiveness,  convincing  quality. 
mSSrT"  pEMBR<»tE  Pi.  LXXXIX.  iii,  Who  can  maintaine 
With  IheempowrfullnesarivaU'squarrell?  1605  DR.WTON 
Ltf.Dk.  Normandy  xxxiv,  As  though  her  words  such  power- 
fulnesse  did  beare.  1735-4  CARTE  Ormonde  I.  ^3  That  by 
the  powerfulness  of  some  ministers  of  State . .  the  Parliament 
had  not  its  natural  freedom.  1814  ffcw  Monthly  Mag. 
XI  I.  249  A  certain  degree  of  want  of  powerfulness  [of  voice] 
in  various  parts  of  her  scale. 

Powerless  (pan-sj-,  pau»ules),  a.  [f.  POWER 
j<5.l  +  -LESs.]  Without  power  or  ability;  devoid 
of  power;  helpless. 

'SS«  HUI.OET,  Powerles  or  lackynge  power,  impos,  impo- 
tens.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  21  His  powrelesse  arme, 
benumbd  with  secret  feare.  1716  PorE  Ot/yss.  XVI.  87 
Powerless  to  relieve,  I  must  behold  it.  1860  PUSEV  Mix. 


POWSOWDY. 

Profit.  407  Human  sense  of  right  is  powerless,  when  there 

,    is  not  the  love  of  God  M  law. 

Hence  Fowerletwly  adv. ;  Powerle»«ne»*. 
1813  Examiner  89/1  The  doting  Scrivener  is  not  power- 
lessly  conceived.     1833  CHALMERS  Const.  Man  i.  vii.  II.  jo 
[That)  the  large  intermediate  spaces.. are  in  fact,  peopled 

j  with  little  worlds. . .  Now,  in  the  powerlessness  of  our  existing 
telescopes,  we  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  so.  1875  H  C 
WOOD  Theraf.  (1879)  535  The  powerlessness  of  ihe  remedy 
to  effect  such  change.  1891  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  17 
Man  feels  his  powerlessness  in  the  face  of  physical  forces. 

Pow-erlet.    [See  -LET.]    A  petty 'power*. 

,l88»I^<I/-  Kev.  14  Sept.  288/1  Any  actual  quarrel  between 
these  Powers  or  powerlets  could  only  end  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Sultan. 

tPowerlike,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  POWEB  /*.!  + 
•LIKE.]  =  POWERFUL. 

1657  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Paruta's  Pot.  Disc.  120  Rome  had 
not.. any  great  contestation  with  any  powerlike  Prince  in 
her  first  and  weakest  beginning. 

Power-loom.  A  weaving  loom  worked  by 
mechanical  power  (water,  steam,  etc.),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  hand-loom. 

1808  I.  DUNCAN  Art  of  Weaving  272  The  chief  working 
parts  of  the  different  power  looms.  1817  Edin.  Ke-.i.  XLV1. 
16  The  power-loom . .  is  one  of  the  most . .  useful  machines 
that  has  ever  been  constructed.  1831  BARRAGE  Eon.  Manuf. 
xxxii.  (ed.  3)  339  A  hand-weaver  must  possess  bodily  strength, 
which  is  not  essential  for  a  person  attending  a  power-loom. 
1879  Casselfs  Tec/in.  Ednc.  IV.  259/1  Between  1785  ami 
1793  Cartwrubl  matured  his  power-loom. 
b.  Comb.,  as  power-loom  cloth,  weaver,  weaving. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  i.  o  All  present  were 
spinners  and  power-loom  weavers.  1835  ORE  Philos 
Manuf.  331  Capital.. expended  in.. the  mere  spinning  of 
power-loom  yarn,  or  the  weaving  of  what  is  purchased.  1844 
G.  DODD  Textile  Mannf.  L  22  Power-loom  weaving  is 
combined  with  spinning.  1891  Daily  News  13  Feb.  7/3  There 
is  no  change  in  the  market  for  brown  power-loom  cloth. 

Powert,  -te,  -tie,  obs.  forms  of  POVERTY. 

!  Fowese  (pain's,  -fz).  Brit.  Guiana.  Also  9  po- 
wis(e,  powee,  powie,  paui.  [a.  Du.  (of  Surinam) 
pottwies,  corrupt,  of  Sp.  pauxi  or  mod.L.  pauxis  : 
see  PAUXI.  Mistaking  of  the  final  sibilant  for  a 
plural  inflexion  (as  in  pease)  has  brought  a  new 
sing,  powee,  powie  into  vulgar  use.]  =  PAUXI. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  175  Ihe  Peacock  Pheasant  of 
Guiana.  .caUed  Powese  by  the  Natives,  from  their  cry 
which  is  similar  to  that  name.  1815  WATERTON  Want/.  S. 
Amer.  (1882)  27  Here  are  also  two  species  of  the  Powise,  or 
Hocco.  1880  W.  H.  BRETT  Leg.  »,  Myths  Guiana  190  The 
Southern  Cross  is  supposed  by  many  clans  to  represent  a 
Paui  bird.  1898  H.  KIRK  Brit.  Guiana  Gloss.  352  fowl's 
curassow.  1903  DES  VOEUX  Col.  Service  \.  73  Other  birds 


such  as  powie  (curassow).    IHd.  98. 

Poweste,  var.  POUSTIB  Oh.,  power.  Powghe, 
POWJ,  powje,  powhe,  var.  POUCH  so.  and  v. 
Pownead,  var.  POLEHEAD,  tadpole.  Powie,  -is, 
-ise  :  see  POWESE.  Powin,  Sc.  var.  PAWN  sb? 
Obs.,  neacock.  Powk,  dial.  f.  POKE;  var.  PODK. 
Powke-needle :  see  PUCK-NEEDLE.  Fowl,  obs. 
f.  POLE,  POLL.  Powlder,  obs.  f.  POWDER. 

Powldoody(paul|d«'di).  Alsopoul-, -dowdy. 
[From  rouldoody  ("I poll  Dubhda,  O'Dowd's  Hole), 
name  of  the  inner  part  of  a  creek  near  Corcomroe 
Abbey  in  Co.  Clare.]  A  celebrated  variety  of  Irish 
oyster :  see  quot.  1 890. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  V.  718  We  had  some  scolloped  Powl. 
doodies  for  supper.  18x8  IHd.  XX 1 1 1 .  388  We  are  willing 
to  bet  a  barrel,  and  make  the  first  deposit  of  a  dozen  powl- 
doodies  at  Ambrose's.  1890  Standard  26  Dec.  6/4  Wonder, 
fully  large  supplies  of  exquisitely  flavoured  '  powldoodin  '  . 
used  to  be  obtained  from  '  the.  .shores  of  the  Green  Isle  '. 

Powldron,  obs.  form  of  POULDRON. 

t  Powie,  obs.  f.  POLL  si.1  and  v.     In  qnot., 
nape  of  the  neck  :   =  POLL  rf.l  a  c. 
1603-4  Act  i  Jos.  /,  c.  22  fi  23  Any  parte  of  any  Hide,  .called 
the  Wombes,  Neckes,  Shanke,  Flanke,  Powie,  or  Cheeke. 

Powie,  obs.  f.  POLE,  POOL  si.i  Powles,  etc.  : 
see  PAUL.  Powlt-foot,  obs.  var.  POLT-FOOT. 
Powltioe,  Powltry,  obs.  ff.  POULTICE,  POULTRY. 
Powmbe  garnette,  powmgarnet,  pown- 
garnette,  obs.  ff.  POMEGRANATE.  Powm(e, 
obs.  f.  POME.  Pownage,  erron.  f.  PANNAGE. 
Pownce,  pownece,  pownse,  obs.  ff.  POUNCE. 
Pownch,  obs.  f.  PAUNCH.  Pownd,  Powne, 
obs.  ff.  POND,  POUND.  Powney,  -nie,  -ny,  obs. 
.Sc.  ff.  PONY.  Pownt,  obs.  f.  POINT  st.i  and  ».' 

t  Powpe,  si.  Oh.  rare.  [pern,  connected  with 
POOP  p.*]  A  pop-gun. 

CI440  Promf.  Pan.  411/2  Powpe,  holstykke  (S.  hole 
styke),  capulus. 

Powpe,  obs.  form  of  POOP  sb.'1,  n.l  and  2. 

t  Pow-penny.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  pow 
=  POLL  head  +  PENNY.]  Some  payment  or  offer- 
ing made  at  a  funeral  or  on  its  anniversary. 

1338  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  423  Item,  to  the 
powpenny  deliverit  to  David  Lindesay,  Lyoun  herald,  ane 
crouneof  wecht..xx*.  1539 Ibid.  VII.  181  Expensis debut-sit 
upoun  the  suffrage  of  Quene  Magdelane. .  .Item,  to  the  Erie 
of  Murray  till  oner  the  pow  penny,  xxs. 

Powr,  -e,  obs.  ff.  POOR,  POSE,  POUR,  POWER. 
Powrg,  obs.  f.  PURGE.  Pows,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PULSB 
rf.l  and  -.  Powsh(e,  obs.  ff.  PUSH  s/>.  and  v. 

Powsowdy  (pansan-di),  powsoddy  'pan- 
SfJ'ili).  .SV.  and  north,  dial,  forms:  6  possodie, 


POWWOW. 

•edie,  7  pow's-sowdy,  7  powsodie,  8  -sowdie,  9 
-soddie,  -soddy,  pousoudie,  -sowdie,  -sowdy, 
S-  pow(-)sowdy.  [Origin  obscure :  see  Note.] 

A  name  given  now  or  formerly  in  Scotland  and 
the  northern  counties  of  England  to  various  culinary 
preparations,  not  obviously  related  to  each  other  ; 
amon<»  these  (in  Scotland)  sheep  s  head  broth 
(?«te);  (in  Cnmbld.  and  Westmld.)  an  ale  posset; 
(in  north  of  Eng.)  Yorkshire  pudding  (?««•): 
a  hotch-potch  or  heterogeneous  mixture,  t  Also 
Sc.  used  as  a  term  of  endearment  (obs.,  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  word).  Also  at/rib. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  30  Quod  he,  '  My  claver, 
and  my  cuildodie,  My  hwny  soppis,  my  swell  possodie  . 
,11685  F-  SEMPII.L  Blythsum  Wedding  vn,  There  will  be..  | 
Powsodie,  and  drammock,  and  crowdie.  1787  W.  TAYLOR  ; 
Scots  Poems  24  In  haf  an  hour  hese  get  his  mess  O 
crowdy-mowdy,  An'  fresh  powsowdy.  1816  SCOTT  /!«/:</. 
xxxv,  He's  hovering  there  making  some  pousowdie  \notc 
miscellaneous  mess]  for  my  lord,  for  he  doesna  eat  like  ither 
folk  neither.  1817  Lintoiin  Green  ix.  92  Pow's-spwdy, 
king's-hoods,  mony-plies,  Sheep's  trotters,  hot  and  hot. 
1825  BROCKETT  If.  C.  Gloss.,  Powsoddy,  suet  pudding  placed 
under  a  roast.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  \.  53  They  sit 
down  to  lobscouse,  and  pousoudie  [mispr.  ponsondie]  ;  . .  in 
pousoudie  we  recognise  the  wassail . .  of  ale,  boiled  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg.  1857  J.  SULLIVAN  Cumberld.  S,  Westmorld. 
1 6q  The  ale-posset  continues  to  appear  at  the  village  tavern 
on  what  is  called  the  Powsowdy  night.  1858  DE  OulMCKY 
A  utobiog.  Sk.  1 1. 109  The  anticipation  of  excellent  ale, . .  ami 
possibly  of  still  more  excellent  pow-sowdy  (a  combination  of 
ale,  spirits,  and  spices).  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Pou- 
sovidy,  hotchpotch,  disorderment,  a  heterogeneous  dish. 

[Note.  Powsoddy  has  been  conjected  to  be  a  comb,  of  pow, 
POLL  so.1  head  -r  sodden,  boiled  ;  also,  to  be  a  corruption  of 
POSSET  :  perh.  two  distinct  words  have  been  confounded, 
as  the  senses  seem  to  have  little  in  common.] 

Powst(e,  -tie,  var.  POUSTIE,  power.  Powt(e, 
obs.  ff.  POULT  (young  bird),  POUT.  Powter,  obs. 
f.  POUTER.  Powther,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  POWDEK. 
Powtry,  obs.  f.  POULTRY. 

Powwow,  pow-wow  (pau-wau),  pawaw 

(paw§-),  sb.  Forms :  a.  7-9  powah,  -aw,  7  pou- 
wau,  powawe,  -ahe,  8  pouwau,  pow-waa,  9 
powwaa,  -waw.  £.  7-9  pawaw,  pawwaw, 

7  pawawe,  pawwau,  -wawe,  pauwau,  -waw, 

8  pawau,  paw-waw,  9  pawa.      7.  7-  powow, 
pow-wow,    8    pouwou,    S-    powwow.       [An 
Algonkin  (Narragansett)  word,  pow^waw  or  po- 
wa/r,  the  two  syllables  of  which  in  colonial  Eng. 
use  were  assimilated,  and  the  stress  transferred  to 
the  first,  although  in  the  form  pawaw  also  retained 
on  the  second.] 

1.  A  priest,  sorcerer,  or  medicine-man  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

a.  1624  E.  WINSLOW  Gd.  Newsfr.  New  Eng.  in  Purchas 
Pilgrims  (1625)  IV.  1868  The  office  and  dutie  of  the  Powah 
is  to  be  exercised  principally  in  calling  vpon  the  Deuill ; 
and  curing  diseases  of  the  sicke  or  wounded.  1674  JOSSELYN 
Voy.  New  Eng.  131  Their  Physicians  are  the  Powaws  or 
Indian  Priests.  1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1865) 
1. 177  The  Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  agreat  Pouwau, 
that  no  bullet  could  enter  him.  1766  C.  BEATTY  Two 
Months'  Tour  (1768)  87  Consulting  their  Pow-waas  (a  kind 
of  prophets,  who  pretend  to  have  converse  with  spirits). 
1830  SCOTT  Deuwnol.  ii.  81  The  tricks  practised  by  the 
Powahs,  or  Cunning  men.  1834  WHITTIER  Mogg  Megone 
1. 169  The  Powwaw's  charm.  1904  G.  SMITH  Short  Hist. 
Chr.  Missions  u.  xii.  138  In  1650  the  first  two '  powaws '  or 
wizards  were  converted. 

p.  1645  E.  DOWNING  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ser.  iv.  VI. 
(1863)  65  To  maynteyne  the  worship  of  the  devill  which  theire 
paw  wawes  often  doe.  1670  D.  DENTON  Descr.  New^  York 
(1845)  8  The  day  being  appointed  by  their  chief  Priest  or 
pawaw.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  I.  ix.  lot  Pawa,  or  pawaw, 
spelt  also  powah,  is  a  word  which  I  have  not  found  in  so 
general  use  among  the  Indians  of  New  England,  as  it  has 
always  been  among  the  colonists.  1832  J.  DURFEE  What 
Cheer  vn.  xliv,  And  oft  he  thought,  o'er  thickets  brown, 
he  saw  Wave  the  black  fox-tail  of  the  grim  Pawaw. 

1.  1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  u.  xii.  82  Their  Pow- 
wows betaking  themselves  to  their  exorcismes  and  necroman- 
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1812  Salem  Gaz.  (U.S.)  5  June  3/3  The  Warriors  of  the 
Democratic  Tribe  will  hold  a  powow  at  Agawam  on  Tuesday 
next.     1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xx.  59  The  Catalina 
had  several  Kanakas  on  board ..  they  had  a  long  pow-wow,    I 
and  a  smoke.      1863  E.  HITCHCOCK  Remin.  Amherst  Coll. 
333  The  President,  .is  located  so  near  College  that  the  mid- 
night pow-wow  [of  the  students]  can  hardly  fail  to  disturb 
his  slumbers.    1865  Daily  Tel.  26  May,  The  Abolitionists 
are  having  a  great  pow-wow  here  as  to  whether  they  shall 
or  not  maintain  their  organisation.     1874  HUXLEY  in  Life 
(1900)  I.  xxviii.  411,  I  was  not  at  the  Cambridge  pow-wow. 
1892  Spectator  20  Aug.  253/1  Congresses  and  pow-wows  of 
all  descriptions  are  certainly  a  feature  of  the  age.^ 
4.  transf.  The  working  of  cures ;  '  medicine '. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  II.  xii.  126  After  my  skill  in  pow- 
wow  had  given  me  a  sort  of  correlative  rank  among  them. 
6.  attrib.o.n&  Comb.,  as  powwow-doctor, -wizard. 
1843  WHITTIF.R  Agency  of  Evil  Prose  Wks.  1889  III.  257 
Without  were  '  dogs  and  sorcerers ',..  Powah  wizards,  and 
'  the  foul  fiend  '.     1901  Scribners  Mag.  III.  525  The  pow-    ; 
wow-doctors  still  repeat  over  many  bedsides  the  mysterious 
formulas. 

Hence  Powwowism,  the  powwow  practice. 
1873  R.  BROWN  Races  Man.  I.  235  They  [s<r.  the  old  men]    I 
are  the  instructors  \alofWWmHsm  (or  oratory),  in  medicine 
and  tradition. 

POWWOW  (pcui|Wau'),  v-  Forms :  see  prec. 
[f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  inlr.  Of  North  American  Indians  :  To  practise 
medicine  or  sorcery ;  to  hold  a  powwow. 

1642  LECHFORD/Va/M  Dealing  (1867)  117  They  will  have 
their  tomes  of  Powaheing,  which  they  will,  of  late,  have 
called  Prayers,  according  to  the  English  word.  1846  in 
A.  S.  Hudson  Hist.  Sudbury,  Mass.  (1889)  20  There  shall 
be  no  more  Powwowing  amongst  the  Indians.  And  if  any 
shall  hereafter  powwow,  both  he  that  shall  powwow,  and  he 
that  shall  procure  them  to  powwow,  shall  pay  twenty 
shillings  apiece.  1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  (1865)  II. 
196  After  the  Indians.. had  been  Powawing  together.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xi.  118  He  prescribes  or  powwows  in 
sickness  and  over  wounds. 

b.  transf.  To  confer,  discuss,  deliberate,  talk, 
I   hold  palaver.     (Chiefly  U.  S.) 

1780  J.  COCHRAN  in  N.  Eng.  Hist.  *  Gen.  Reg.  (1864) 
XVIII.  35  He  may  refer  the  matter  to  Congress,  they  to 
the  Medical  Committee,  who  will  probably  powwow  over 
it  awhile,  and  no  more  be  heard  of  U.     1857  LoMGP,  in  Life 
(1891)  II.  334  Senator  Mason  of  Virginia  was  there,  pow- 
wowing about  the  Union.      1893   Nation   (N.Y.)   13  July 
32/1  Mr.  Stevenson's  narrative  style  appears  to  have  become 
infected  with  that  quality  throush  continued  pow-wowing 
with  Samoan  grandees.      1900   Century  Mag.   Feb.  600/2 
'    She  did  not . .  sail  to  powwow  about  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 
2.  trans.  To  doctor,  to  treat  with  magic. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xi.  116, 1  gave  him  a  piece  of 
red  flannel,  and  powwowed  him.     1905  Athenxum  18  Feb. 
'    206/2  The  artistic  forms  of  the  beadwork . .  representing  the 
symbols  of  secret  societies,  the  qualification  of  the  worker, 
. .  the  shaman  who  powwowed  the  work. 
Hence  Powwowing  vbl.  sb.,  the  practising  of 
powwow ;  conference,  palaver. 

1642  [see  i  above].  1650  J.  E  LIOT  in  Early  Rec.  Lancaster, 
Mass.  (1884)  27  At  my  first  preaching  at  Nashaway  sundry 
did  imbrace  the  word,  and  called  upon  God,  and  Pauwau- 
ing  was  wholly  silenced.  1764  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass. 


call  fOWWOWS.      I»5»   LONGF.  1\ _.    „_ 

come,.. be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  pow-wow.  1873  R. 
UROWN  Races  Man.  I.  246  The  pow-wmvs  visited  the  sick, 
sang  and  invoked  their  gods,  and  applied  their  medicines. 

2.  A  ceremony  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
especially   one   where   magic   was   practised   and 
feasting  and  dancing  indulged  in  ;  also,  a  council 
of  Indians,  or  conference  with  them. 

a,  3.  1663  J.  COTTON  in  Quincy  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  (1840) 
I.  53  Such  as  join  with  them  in  the  observance  of  their 
pawawes  and  idolatries.  1781  S,  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut 
215  An  ancient  religious  rite,  called  the  Pawwaw,  was 
annually  celebrated  by  the  Indians,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT 
Trav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  263  No  place  could  be  a 
fitter  spot  for  an  Indian  Powaw. 

y.  1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  I,  Lett.  (1873)  94  The  Indians  made 
one  of  their  hellish  pow-wows,  which  fasted  till  the  hour  of 
rising.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Leg.  Sleepy  Holloiv, 
An  old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held 
his  powwows  there.  1887  Daily  Nevis  30  Nov.  5/5  To  find 
the  thief  the  Indians  held  the  Pow-wow. 

3.  transf.  Applied  to  any  meeting  compared  to 
an  Indian  conference ;  e.  g.  a  political  or  scientific 
congress,  a  friendly  consultation,  or  a  merry-mak- 
ing ;  a 'palaver'  of  any  kind.     (Chiefly  U.  S.) 


Indians.     1893  [see  i  b  above). 

PowwOW'er.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -Eli1.]  One  who 
practises  powwow  ;  =  Powwow  sb.  i. 

1646  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  (1854)  III.  98  Such. .as  shall  assist 
or  countenance  such  pawwawing..,  [to  be  fined]  ye  pro- 
curer five  pounds,  ye  pawwawer  five  pounds.  1699  WAFER 
Voy,  38  That  the  pawawers  (for  so  they  call  their  conjurors) 
might  be  by  themselves.  1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut 
2i7Theinhabitants..heldaconferenceto  discover  the  reason 
why  the  devils  and  pawwawers  had  obeyed  the  prayers  of 
one  minister. 

Pox  (ppks),  sb.  [An  altered  spelling  of  pocks, 
pi.  of  POCK  sb.,  used  collectively  as  name  of 
a  disease  (cf.  measles,  mumps,  rickets,  etc.),  and 
at  length  as  a  singular.] 

I.  Name  for  several  different  diseases  characterized 
by  '  pocks '  or  eruptive  pustules  on  the  skin  :  see 
POCK  sb.  2  a.     a.  Undefined.     (Usually  =  e  (*).) 

{c  1325,  etc. :  see  POCK  sb.  2  o.]  1550  BALE  Image  Both 
Ch.  ii.  xvii.  S  iv,  Here  were  muche  to  be  spoken  of.  .saint 
lobe  for  y>  pox,  saint  Fyacre  for  ague.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE) 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  m.  xxii.  187  There  is  much  of  that 
wood  which  they  call  Lignum  sanctum,,  .fit  to  cure  the  pox. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  x.  356  Treacle  is  the  best 
Alexiterick  against  the  Pox.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  x, 
Here  were  no.  .fops,  bullies,  drunkards,  strolling  whores,  or 
poxes.  1763  CHURCHILL  Duellist  m.  380  In  turn  to  give  a 
Pox,  or  take  it.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Trails,  First  Visit 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  5  He  [Coleridge]  said.. there  were  only 
three  things  which  the  government  had  brought  into  that 
garden  of  delights  [Sicily],  namely,  itch,  pox,  and  famine. 

fb.  =  SMALL-POX.  Obs. 

1621  F.  DAVISON  Poems  Canzonet  xlvi.  143  Vpon  his 
Ladies  sickenesse  of  the  Poxe  \ed.  1602  Sicknesse  of  the 
Small  Pockes].  1650  in  H.  Cary  Mem.  Gt.  Civ.  War  (1832) 

II.  248  My  lord's  sizer  and  Mr.  Adams's  are  sick  of  the  pox  ; 
it   is  thought  past  the  worst.     1685  T.   COOKE  Marrow 
Chirurg.  vi.  u.  ix.  (ed.  4)  215  Their  drink  all  the  Time  until 
the  Pox  begins  to  dye,  and  after  . .  may  be  Small-Beer, 
warm  at  pleasure.    1819  BYRON  Juan  \.  cxxix,  The  Doctor 
paid  off  an  old  pox  By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 

c.  Some  disease  of  sheep.  ?  Obs. 

[1531 :  see  POCK  sb.  3.]    1545  ELYOT,  Mentigo,  the  scabbe 

whiche  is  amonge  shepe  called  the  poxe.      1607  TOPSELL 

Four-f.  Beasts  (1058)  476  The  Holy  Fire  which  the  Shep- 

heards  call  the  Pox,  or  the  Blisters,  or  Saint  Anthonies  fire. 


POYDER. 

d.  Local  name  for  a  rash  or  eruption  to  which 
workers  in  antimony  are  liable. 

1897  Allbutts  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  942  This  eruption  which  is 
called  by  the  [antimony]  workmen  the  '  pox  ,  occurs  where 
the  skin  perspires  most  freely.  Ibid.  944  For  the  skin-erup- 
tion or  '  pox '  as  it  is  called,  .sponging  with  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  or  biborate  of  soda  . .  is  generally  sufficient  to 
give  relief. 

e.  With  qualifying  words :    (a)  See  CHICKEN- 
POX,  COW-POX,  SMALL- pox,  SWINE-POX  ;  (b)  Great, 
French,  or  Spanish  pox,  syphilis. 

1303  Frenche  pox  [see  FRENCH  A.  6].  15*9  in  Ld.  Herbert 
Hen.  VIII  (1649)  267  The  foule,  and  contagious  Disease  of 
the  Great  Pox.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  I.  ii.  (1886) 
5  Our  neighbours.. doubted  that  he  had  the  French  pox. 
1608  TorsELL  Serpents  (1658)  616  Ointments  that  are  pre- 
pared against  the  French  or  Spanish  pox.  1731  SWIFT 
Cassinus  t,  Peter  48  Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox  Sunk 
down  her  nose,  or  seam'd  her  face?  1819  BYRON  Juan  i. 
cxxx,  I  said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late ;  Perhaps  it 
may  be  followed  by  the  great 

f  2.  In  //.  sense  =  pocks,  pustules  of  small-pox. 

,  1672  1813  [see  SMALL-TOX!  1719  T.  BOSTON  Mem. 
(1899)  344  Jane  was  taken  ill  of  the  small  pox.  ..Her  pox 
were  many,  and  of  a  dangerous  kind. 

f3.  In  imprecations,  or  exclamations  of  irritation 
or  impatience.  Cf.  PLAGUE  si.  3d.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  46  A  Pox  of  that  iest,  and 
I  beshrew  all  Shrowes.  1589  Pappe  m.  Hatchet  B  ij  b,  A 
pockes  of  that  religion.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well™,  ui.  307 
A  pox  on  him,  he's  a  Cat  still.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret. 
iv.  §  187  Some  said,  '  a  Pox  take  the  House  of  Commons, 
let  them  be  Hanged'.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  far  L.  v.  iv, 
O  Pox,  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  foolish  Girl  ?  1710  MRS. 
CF.NTLIVRE  BteJuntaJTt  Burying j  What  a-pox,  she  wont 
die  for  the  Man  she  hates.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn. 
vi,  Formalities  !  with  a  pox  !.  .pooh,  all  stuff  and  nonsense  ! 
1793  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  163 
A  pox  on  all  sorrow  !  i8jo  MAIK  Lat.  Diet.  415  Far .'  Yah  I 
wo  !  pox  on't. 

4.  Comb. :  pox-rotten  a.,  physically  corrupted 
by  syphilis;  pox-stone  =  pock-stone:  see  POCK  ii.  4. 
1682  New  Eng.  Hist,  t,  Gen.  Reg.  LI1.  27  A  tall  thin- 
faced  fellow  pocks  rotten,  cijoo  KENNETT  Lansd.  MS. 
1033  If.  305  b,  Above  the  coal  mines  at  Chedle  in  Stafford- 
shire they  have  a  rock  of  a  greyish  colour,  called  pox-stone 
so  very  hard,  that  where  they  doe  not  luckily  meet  with  a 
cleft,  they  are  forced  to  put  fire  to  it,  to  soften  it,  or  make  it 
flaw. 

Fox,  v.  Obs.  or  only  in  vulgar  use.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  infect  with  the  pox  (i.e.,  usually,  with 
syphilis).  Also  in  imprecations  (cf.  prec.  3). 
Hence  Foxed  (pfkst)  ///.  a. 

1682  DRVDEN  Medal  266  And  the  pox'd  Nation  feels  Thee 
in  their  Brains.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  29  Sept.,  The 
dean  friendly  !  The  dean  be  pox't.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  in.  iii,  Jack  ..persuaded  Peg  that  all  mankind,  besides 
himself,  were  poxed  by  that  scarlet-faced  whore.  1766 
AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  IV.  xiii.  249  She  ..  lives  ..  to  ruin  the 
fortune,  pox  the  body,  and  for  ever  damn  the  soul  of  the 
miserable  man. 

Poy,  puy  (poi),  sb.1  Now  dial.  Also  9 
powey,  pooey  (p<ri,  p»'i),  puoy.  [Etymology 
obscure ;  it  has  been  suggested  to  be  the  same  as 
POY  sb.2  ;  but  the  sense  offers  difficulty.] 
1.  A  pole  used  to  propel  a  barge  or  boat ; 
a  punting-pole ;  spec,  that  with  an  iron  forked 
point  used  by  keelmen  on  the  Tyne,  etc. 

1486  Nottingham  Rtc.lll.  243,  vij.  long  polles  for  to  make 

hokes  and  poyes.      1784    Bishoprick  Garland  (1834)  60 

(E.D.  D).     1819  T.  MARSHALL  Coll.  Songs  17  Ower  the 

powey  slap  he  fell.    1865  Our  Coal  tf  Coal-fields  72  Having 

walked  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  they  pluck  up  the 

great  oars,  which  they  call  puys,  return  hastily  to  the 

'  prow,  put  down  the  puys  again  and  thrust  as  before.    1894 

I    Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Pooey,  puoy,  puy,  powey,  poy, 'Ax  pole 

used  by  keelmen  to 'set 'or  push  the  keel  along.    Standing 

I    at  the  bow  of  the  keel,  the  man  rapidly  thrusts  his  pooey 

!    down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where  a  small  fork  holds  it 

in  the  sand  [etc]. 

t  2.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Poy,  the  Pole  us'd  by  Rope-dancers  to  stay 
themselves  with.  1753  in  JOHNSON. 

Poy,rf.2  Nowafoj/.  Also7poye,puoy.  [perh. 
aphetic  for  *apoye,  a.  OF.  afoie,  appuye  'an  open 
and  outstanding  terrace  or  gallery,  set  on  th'  outside 
with  railes  to  leane  vpon  '  (Cotgr.).  Sense  2  appears 
to  be  a  distinct  application  of  F.  appiii  support.] 
fl.  (See  etymology.)  Obs. 


quit't-rent  for  the  poy  of  the  howse  late  of  Mr.  Wells.  1677 
Ibid.  Bundle  too  No.  2  Paid  to  Mr.  Finch  for  wmdowes  and 
puoy  and  penthowse  by  him  left  att  the  howse  of  correction 
when  he  left  itt. 

2.  A  float  used  to  buoy  up  the  head  of  a  sheep 
when  swimming  in  the  washing-pool,  dial. 

1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  720-7  s.v.  (In  E.  D.  D.  from 
Line,  and  Notts.) 

Poy,  v.  dial.     [f.  POY  rf.']     trans.  To  propel 


her  reel,  They  powey'd  till  they  powey'd  her  reel  out  o'  seet. 

Poy-toird,  obs.  form  of  POE-BIRD. 

t  Poyder  (pii-dar),  obs.  Sc.  f.  PEWTER. 

1573  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  269,  V  dosane  of  Flan- 
der  poyder  truncheowirs. . .  Twa  lawers  of  Flanders  poyder. 


POYGN& 

Poyesye,  Poyet,  ohs.  ff.  POESY,  POET. 

t  Poygne,  poyny6.  Ol>s.  Forms :  4-5  poygne, 
poyne,  &.  purije,  pwnjhe,  5  .SV.  poynyhe, 
poyhne,  pouyhe.  [a.  Or.poignU  or poigniec :— 
late  L.  type  pugtiata,  f.  pitgndre  to  light.]  A 
tight,  combat,  skirmish. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xll.  373  For  in  pun^eis  is  oft  hapnyne. 
Ibid.  xvi.  307  Hot  gif  that  ony  pwnjne  wer  That  is  nocht 
for  till  spek  of  her.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  5565  He  broght 
with  him  to  that  poyne  Off  gode  knyghtes  thousandth  tnre 
[.I/.?,  tweyne,  but  cf.  Destr.  Troy  6880].  Ibid.  12924  With 
hardy  hert  &  gret  fferte  Come  he  thedur  to  that  poygne. 
.1425  WVNTOUN  Crtjn.  ix.  iiL  217  Welle  tlue  hundyr  and 
fourty  Of  IngHs  at  that  poynyhe  war  tane.  Ibid.  v.  355  j 
Poyhneis  and  iuperdeis  of  were. 

Poyle,  poylley,  obs.  ff.  PULLEY. 

Poyn,  var.  POIN  v.  Ol's.,  to  prick,  stitch.  Poy- 
nado,  poynard,  obs.  ff.  PONIARD.  Poynant, 
-naunt,  obs.  ff.  POIGNANT.  Poynd,  obs.  f.  j 
POIND  ;  see  also  quot.  ^1450  s.  v.  POUND  v.*  I. 
Poynde,  obs.  f.  POND.  Poyne,  var.  POYGN£, 
PUNVE.  Poynette,  var.  POIGNET  Obs.  Poyn- 
garnette,  obs.  f.  POMEGRANATE.  Poyniard, 
-yard,  obs.  ff.  PONIARD. 

Po-yning's  Law.  See  quot. 

1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Poynings  Law  is  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment made  in  Ireland,  10  Hen.  7,  and  was  so  called,  because 
Sir  Edw.  Poynings  was  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  when  that 
Law  was  made;  whereby  all  the  Statutes  of  England  were 
made  of  force  in  Ireland  [etc.], 

Poynson,  obs.  f.  PUNCHEON.  Poynt,  etc.,  obs. 
ff.  PAINT,  POINT,  etc.  Poynyfll^e,  var.  POYGNE 
Obs.  Poynysse,  obs.  f.  PUNISH. 

II  PoyOTt   (por«).     [Native  name  in   Guarani.]    ; 
The  six-banded  armadillo,  Dasypus  $excincttts. 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  353/2  The /«>»«..,  or  yellow-footed    ; 
armadillo  (for  thus  Azara  interprets  the  name),  measures 
about  sixteen  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail. 
1840  -V*.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  195.     1896  Cassclts 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  185. 

Poyr,  obs.  north,  f.  POOR.  Poyra,  var.  PORRAY. 
Poyse,  obs.  f.  POISE.  Poyse,  -see,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
POESY.  Poysen,  -son,  -syn,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
POIBON,  etc.  Poy  te,  obs.  form  of  POET. 

I  Poz  (pcz).   Obs.  colloq.      Also  8  pos,  pozz. 
[Abbreviation   of  POSITIVE.]      Positive,  certain  ; 
esp.  in  phrase  tkafs  poz.    Also  as  adv.  =  positively. 

1710  SWIFT  Taller  No.  230  r  5,  I  can't  d't,  that's  Pozz. 
1711  —  Lett.  (1767)  III.  231  Tis  very  cold ;  but  1  will  not  , 
have  a  fire  till  November,  that's  pozz.  1716  ADDISON 
DrammeriM.  i,  I  will  be  flattered,  that's  pos  !  iBox  SURR 
Splendid  Misery  II.  143  '  Fie,  fie,  Lady  Amelia',  said  I.  _ '  I 
will,  poz ',  replied  she.  1839  THACKERAY  Catherine  ii,  I 
will  have  a  regiment  to  myself,  that's  poz. 

Poze,  Pozed,  Pozer,  obs.  ff.  POSE,  etc. 

II  Fozzolana,  pozznolana  (pottso-,  pottswo- 
la'na)    Also  8  puzzolane ;  8-9  pouzzo-,  puzzo- 
lana,  9  pozzo-,puzzolano,puozao-,  puzzuolana. 
[It.  pozt(it}olana,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  terra  earth)  '  be- 
longing to  Pozzuoli '  (L.   Puteotl  little  springs) 

a  town  near  Naples;  whence  F.  pouzzolane,  by  | 
which  some  of  the  Eng.  spellings  are  affected.] 
A  volcanic  ash,  containing  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
etc.,  found  near  Pozzuoli,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  various  volcanoes,  much  used  in  the  preparation 
of  hydraulic  cement.  Also,  used  as  the  name  of 
similar  artificial  preparations. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pozzolana,  a  kind  of  Sand  found  in  the 
Territory  of  Pozzuolo  near ..  Naples.  1777  HAMILTON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  6  They  grind  down  this  sort  of  stone 
,.  into  a  powder,  which  they  use  as  a  puzzolane  for  all  their 
buildings  under  water.  1791  SMEATON  Etiystone  L.  §  185. 
in  The  two  substances  of  so  much  consequence  in  water 
building;  viz.  Tarras  and  Pttzzolana.  x8x8E.  HENDERSON 
Iceland  xii.  II.  121  A  yellowish  alluvial  formation  resem- 
bling the  tuffas  or  puzzuolana  of  Iceland.  1841  Mech.  Mag. 
XXXVI.  294  The  clays  used  in  the  fabrication  of  certain 
pou7zolanas.  1900  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  33  Rome  is  built,  one  may 
say,  of  pozzolana. 

attrio.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'iew  Nat.  II.  too  The  catacombs 
of  Rome  are  hollowed  in  a  sort  of  puzzolana  earth,  of  a 
brown  violet  colour.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  45  Tartar  in 
hogsheads  of  wine,  and  pouzzolana  mortar. 

Hence  Fozzola'nio  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or  con- 
taining pozzolana. 

1819  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  \.  85  There  is  also  pozolanic  or 
watery  limestone. 

Pra,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PRAY,  PREY,  Praam,  var.  PRAM. 

Pra'bble,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  rare.  [Dial, 
variant  (in  Shaks.,  a  Welshman's  pronunciation) 
of  BRABBLE.]  A  quarrel,  a  squabble. 

1598  [see  PRIBBLK].  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  IV.  viii.  69 
Fluelltn. . .  I  pray  you  to  serue  God,  and  keepe  you  out  of 
prawles  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels  and  dissentions.  1883 
Almondbury  i,  Huaaers/ie/d  Class,  s.  v.,  Au  darn't  differ 
wi'  him  for  fear  on  a  prabble. 

So  Pra'bble  v.  trans.,  to  chatter  noisily. 

1881  BLACKMORE  Christou-elt  xvi,  And  let  the  others 
prabble  truculent  philosophy. 

Prace,  obs.  form  of  PRESS. 

Praohant,  variant  of  PRATCHANT  Obs. 

tPraot,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  stem  of  pract-ic,  -ice.'] 
trans,  and  intr.  =  PRACTISED,  (in  various  senses}. 

a  1500  CoHrl/'ie  Saw  lai  (Bann.  MS.)  Yit  scho  callit  to 
hir  cheir  On  apostita  freir,  A  peruerst  perdonair  And  prac. 
VOL.  VII. 
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tand    palmair.     If'iil.   163  Bot    presumpteouss   in    pryd,    f 
Practing  no  thing  expert,  In  cunnyng  cutnpass  nor  kert. 
Practic  (prjt'ktik),  sb.l  arch.     Forms :  a.  4-6 
praotik,    4-7   -ike,  5   -yk,  -yke,   -yque,    5-9 
-ique,  6-7  -ioke,  -ioque,  6-8  -iok,  6-  practic ; 

5  praktik,  -ike  ;  7  praoktik.     0.  Sc.  6  pratick, 
-yke,  6-7  prattik,  6-8  -iok,  7-8  -ique,  7  pratique ; 

6  prettio,   -iok,   -ik,    -ike,   -ioque :     see    also 
PRATIQUE.     [ME.  practice,  a.  OF '. practike,  -ique, 
variants  of  prat(t}ique  (i$th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)   ; 
practice,  usage,  intrigue,  form  of  pleading,  etc. 

(, whence  the  0  forms)  ;  ad.  med.L.  practica,  a.  Gr. 
vpaKTixTi  (also  irpawriKr)  4iriffTr//<7?,  Plato)  practical 
(as  opposed  to  theoretical)  science,  fern.  sing,  of 
irpaKTiKos  adj. :  see  next.]  The  earlier  Eng.  and 
esp.  Sc.  equivalent  of  PRACTICE. 

1.  The  action  of  practising ;   practical  work  or   i 
application  of  (something) ;  practice  as  opposed  to 
theory;   =  PRACTICE  I. 

a.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  43  Wise  men  and  wcl 
i-tau^t  in  J?e  practike  of  gemetrie.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  j 
ProL,  The  second  partie  shal  teche  the  wcrken  the  verrey 
practik  of  the  forseide  conclusiouns.  a  1460  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  11.241  Hatrede  and  praptyk  of  fals  auctorite  Al  good 
conscience  they  putten  owte.  1475  £'£.  Norlesse  (Roxb.)  77 
Tolerne  the  practique  of  law  or  custom  of  lande,  or  of  civile 
matier.  c  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  269  Of  rhetorik  the 
praktik  he  micht  leir.  1598  BARRET  (title)  The  Theorike 
and  Praktike  of  Moderne  Warres.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp. 
Jonah  537  Thou  thoughtest  it  so  in  Theorike  but  beleeyedst 
it  not  in  Practike.  1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  u.  i.  He 
has  the  theory  only,  not  the  practic.  1700  WAI.LIS  in  Collet  t. 
(O.H.S.)  I.  317  As  to  the  practick  of  it ;  there  are.  .consorts 
of  music.  1853  Fraser't Mag.  XLVII.  294  They  ignored 
the  practic  and  theoric  of  every  sect.  1855  KISGSLFV 
lYtstiv.  Ho!  v,  Amyas..  cunning  as  a  fox  in  all  matters  of 
tactic  and  practic. 

P.  1330  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  30  Boith  in  pratick  & 
speculation.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  221  In  : 
all  prattik  of  wetrne  wes  perqueir.  155*  LYNDESAY  Monarche 
2653  This  wes  the  prettike  of  sum  pylgramage.  1691  T, 
H[ALE]  Ace.  A'rw  Invent,  p.  vi,  [To]  obstruct  their  pratique 
in  those  Arts  of  life  wherein  they  were  expert. 

fb.  Asoneoftheaiicientdivisionsof Philosophy. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  85  The  laste  science  of  the  thre  It  is 
Practique.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  389  b/2  Phylosophye 
is  deuyded  in  thre,  in  theoryque  in  practyque  and  in  logyque. 

o.  An  action,  deed,  work ;  pi.  works,  doings,    j 
deeds,  practices;  things  practical,  practical  matters. 

1641  'SMECTYMNUUS'  Answ.  §  13  (1653)  56  Our  Bishops 
challenge  (if  not  in  their  Polemicks,  yet  in  their  Practicks) 
a  Power  that  Timothy  and  Titus. .never  did.  i«53GAUDEN  j 
Hierasp.  204  The  moralls  and  practiques  of  men,  as  well 
as  their  intellectuals,  are  much  to  be  considered.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  III.  Ixii.  355  This  dear  lady  is 
prodigiously  learned  in  theories.  But  as  to  practics,  as  to 
experimentals,  must  be,  as  you  know  from  her  tender  years, 
a  mere  novice.  1889  A.  GISSING  Both  of  this  Parish  II.  vi. 
135  Accomplished  in  all  the  practicks  of  tilth  and  tillage. 

t  2.  Mode  of  action  or  operation  ;  custom,  habit, 
usage  ;  =  PRACTICE  2  c.  Obs. 

a.  £1386  CHAUCER  U'i/e's  Prol.  187  Telle  forth  yourc  tale . . 
And  teche  vs  yonge  men  of  youre  praktike.  (1449  PECOCK 
R  tpr.  II.  xx.  (Rolls)  269  The  oolde  practik  of  deuoute  Cristen 
man.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  To  Rdr.,  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  57  The  commoun  practik  of  our  aduersaris,  to 
mak  of  obscuir  mirknes  a  commmentare  to  the  cleir  licht. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scarlet  Gown  Ep.  Ded.,  Particularities 
of  the  practique.  .in  the  elections  of  the  said  C'ardinalls. 

ft.  c  1560  ROLLAND  7  Safes  34  Of  thair  prettick  to  me  ane 
point  propyne. 

3.  Legal  usage ;  case-law ;  particularly  in  Scots 
Law:  see  quot.  1708. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNCRS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  AurcL  (1546)  I  i  vij,  To 
make  newe  offyces  and  to  ordeyne  statutes  and  practikes. 
1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  353  According  to  the.. 
Actis  of  Parliament,  lawis,  and  practik  of  this  realme 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  iS.T.S.)  I.  64 
The  lawis  and  pratick  of  this  realme.  c  1588  in  Cath.  Trac- 
tates (S.T.S.)  253  The  use  and  the  prattik  of  the  kirk.  1678 
SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xv.  §  2  (1699) 
82  Albeit  the  manner  of  death  is  not  exprest  in  this  act,  yet 
practick  hath  determined  the  same  to  be  hanging.  1708  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  il.  in.  v.  (1737)  408  Upon  the 
Civil  Law  the  solemn  Judgments  in  Law  Cases  have  been 
collected,  which  are  called  Practiques  [in  Scotland],  a  Word 
of  the  same  Import  with  that  of  Reports  in  England,  a  1765 
KKSKINK  fnstit.  Laius  Scot.  I.  i.  §  47  An  uniform  tract 
of  decisions  of  the  court  of  session,  /.  e.  of  their  judge, 
ments  on  particular  points,  either  of  right  or  of  form., 
anciently  called  Practics,  is  by  Mackenzie.. accounted  part 
of  our  customary  law.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  What 
say  ye  to  try  young  Mackenyie?  he  has  a'  his  uncle's 
practiques  at  the  tongue's  end. 

•)•  4.  Practical  acquaintance  ;  habitual  intercourse 
or  dealings ;  experience  ;  =  PRACTICE  3.  Obs, 

1599  WOTTON  in  Relitj.  (1685)  663  A  certain  Florentine,  of 
great  prattick  with  Strangers.  1614  SIR  T.  ROE  in  Fortescve 
Papers  (Camden)  206  One  that  hath  experience  and  prac- 
ticque  with  all  nations.  01734  NORTH  Exam.  n.  iv.  §  140 
(1740)  306  How  could  any  one,  of  English  Education  and 
Prattique,  swallow  such  a  low  Rabble  Suggestion? 

f5.  Artful  dealing,  contrivance, cunning,  policy; 
with  a  and  pi, ,  an  art  or  kind  of  practical  skill, 
esp,  an  artful  device  or  contrivance,  a  stratagem, 
trick,  or  deception.  Obs. 

a.  £"1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v.  (Parl.  Beasts)  xlii,  His 
deithbe  practik  may  be  preuit  eith.  1483  in  Lett.  Rich,  f  If 
f,  Hen.  I'll  (Rolls)  I.  19  [Edw.  IV]  willed  that  my  lord 
Dynham  shuld  assaie  some  practik  therm  and  fele  the 
mynde  of  the  said  lord  Corder.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xi. 
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x.  heading,  H«>T  Turnus  and  Camylla  gan  devys  Pracliki'i 
of  weir,  the  Troianis  to  supprys.  1549  Coinpl.  Scot.  xi.  94 
He  vsit  the  samen  practik  contrar  irland  and  valis.  1583 
Lef.Bf.  St.AHdrois  319  Medeaspracticquesschohad  plane, 
That  could  mak  auld  men  young  agane.  1584  LODGE  Alarm 
arit.  Usurers,  etc  (Hunter.  Cl.)  62  He  brought  foorth  a 
niirrour  of  notable  operation,  a  practicke  in  prospectiue. 

ft.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxii.  13  Of  quhome  the^led 
dois  prettikis  preif.  1513  DOUGLAS  rfZneis  xi.  x.  66  A  prattik 
of  weir  devys  will  I.  1596  DALRYMTLI  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
x.  316  To  occupic  the  toune  with  sum  praltick  or  policie. 
1693  ScotfH  Presbyter.  Eloquence  (1738)  1  17  Thou  art  always 
proving  Pratlicks. 

Practic  (prte-ktik),  a.  (sb?)  arch.  Forms: 
4,  6  praotik,  6-7  -ike,  -ioke,  -ique,  7-8  -iok,  7- 
-io,  (7  pratiok).  [a.  obs.  F.  practique,  variant  of 
pratiqtie  practical,  ad.  late  L,  practicus  (Fulgentius, 
a  550),  a.  Gr.  vpaxTiieoi  concerned  with  action, 
practical,  f.  vparTttv  to  do,  act  :  see  prec.  and  -1C.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  exhibited  in  practice 
or  action  ;  -  PRACTICAL  I. 

i«i  RECORDE  Patln».  Knmvl.  \.  heading,  The  practike 
workinge  of  sondry  conclusions  Geometrical.  1598  BARRET 
Tlieor.  Warres  vi.  i.  182  The  practike  rules  whereof  I  haue 
..at  large  set  downe.  i6ia  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Pref., 
Wks.  (1653)  8  Performing  the  art  of  healing  in  a  practick 
way,  namely,  by  the  hand.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piely  ix.  P  18 
Our  attendanceon  practick  duties,  ijjf  BERKELEY  .4/«>/<n 
v.  J  4  All  things  of  a  practic  nature.  1813  G.  COLMAN  Br. 
Grins,  I  'agaries  I'ind.  xlix,  Witlings  who  in  practic  waggery 
deal.  1833  H.  COLERIDGE  Poems  J.  121  Spurning  the  die- 
tales  of  a  practic  creed,  n  1849  —  &**•  ('851)  I.  135  Its 
benign  and  sublimating  influences  are  conveyed  to  the 
lower  orb  of  practic  works  and  secular  relations. 

b.  Opposed  to  theoretic,  speculative,  or  con- 
templative. (So  in  earliest  use.)  arch,  or  Obs, 

Often  applied  to  that  department  of  a  subject,  art,  or 
science,  which  relates  to  practice. 

1-1380  WYCI.IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  241  pis  cunnyng  was 
not  speculatif...but  practik,  put  in  dede,  how  men  shtilde 
lyve  by  Goddis  lawe.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xv.  ii. 
(1886)  322  He  perfectlie  teacheth  practike  philosophic.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  /•",  I.  i.  51  The  Art  and  Practique  part  of  Life, 
Must  be  the  Mistress  to  this  Theori^ue.  1606  BRYSKETT 
Civ.  Life  120  Vertuesare  generally  deuided  into  Speculatiue 
and  Practike;  or  we  may  say,  into  Intellectiue  and  Actiue. 
1617  J.  MOORE  Mappe  Mans  ilortalitie  ill.  x.  250  Let  our 
skill  herein  not  onely  be  contemplatiue,  but  practique.  1611 
BURTON  Aunt.  Mel.  n.  ii.  iv.  (1651)  280  What  more  pleasing 
studies  can  there  be  than  the  Mathematicks,  Theorick  or 
Pratick  parts?  1715  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  V.  103 
Famous  for  his  Knowledge  in  the  Theory  of  Musick  :  in 
the  practick  part  of  which  Faculty  he  was  likewise  very  con- 
siderable. 1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Crit.  Km.  Scr.  ill.  III.  526 
These  were  daily  instructed  for  some  hours  both  in  the 
theoric  and  practic  parts  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
t  O.  Of  persons  or  their  faculties.  ?  Obs. 

x6io  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  Pref.  D  iv,  As  the  inuention  of 
Gun-powder  is  attributed  to  a  contemplatiue  Monke;  so 
these  practique  Monkes  thought  it  belonged  to  them,  to 
put  it  into  vse  and  execution,  to  the  destruction  of  a  State 
and  a  Church.  1687  New  Atlantis  l.  375  The  Practick 
Minds  may  in  State  Matters  dive,  In  hidden  Knowledge  the 
Contemplative.  1798  W.TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  212  The 
practic  Essenes  were  mostly  occupied  in  keeping  sheep. 

f  2.   =  PRACTICAL  a.  2,4.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Practique,  practising. 
i6ao  DONNE  Serm,  Ixxiv.  (1640)  756  It  shall  do  him  no 
good,  to  say.  -that  he  was  no  speculative  Atheist,  .if  hee 
lived  a  practique  Atheist.  1641  ROGERS  Naamait  348 
Practicke  Atheists,  who  are  led  by  sense  as  brute  beasts. 

1  3.  That  has  had  experience  in  any  process  or 
course  of  action  ;  experienced,  practised,  well- 
versed,  skilled.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  7  Right  practicke  was  Sir 
Pnamond  in  fight,  And  throughly  skild  in  use  of  shield  and 


, 

speare.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1623)  081  This 
Ambassadour  was  a  practicke  man,  of  much  experience. 
1639  N.  N.  tr.  Z>«  Bosf's  Compl.  Woman  \.  14  These  Pamph- 
lets, after  they  have  made  many  women  bold,  it  makes  them 
practick  in  it,  they  finde  out  subtilties,  with  safty  in  them. 

1  4.  Artful,  crafty,  cunning.  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  I'oy.  \.  viii.  8  [The 
corsairs]  with  their  practick  art  bryng  dayly  too  Alger 
a  number  of  pore  Christians,  which  they  sell  vnto  the 
Moores.  IMO  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  iii.  9  Wylie  wilted,  and 
growne  old  In  cunning  sleightes  and  practick  knavery. 

fB.  sb?  [absolute  use  of  the  adj.]  A  practical 
man,  a  man  of  action,  as  opposed  to  a  theorist  ; 
one  who  practises  something,  as  opposed  to  study- 
ing it;  spec,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Essenes,  who  took  part  in  the  active  affairs  of  life. 

1599  DANIEL  Musophilus  cxxxvii,  I  grant,  that  some 
unletter'd  Practick  may  ..  with  impious  Cunning  sway 
The  Courses  fore-begun  with  like  Effect  1615  T.  GODWIN 
Most*  »t  Aaron  l.  xii.  62  Of  these  Essenes  there  were  two 
sorts,  some  Theorikes..;  others  Practicks,  laborious  and. 
painful!  in  the  daily  exercise  of  those  handy-crafts  in 
which  they  were  most  skilfull.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Ext.  i  Peter 
iii.  3  They  are  mere  sceptics,  because  they  would  not  be 
practicks.  iojo  ELDERFIEI.D  Tythes  20  Two  sorts  of  them 
there  were  ;  the  students,  and  the  practiques. 

t  Pra'Ctic,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5  pratik,  6  prat- 
tik, pretyk,  praoti(o)k,-ique.  [ad.F.  praiique-rr 
rjtis.  practiquer  =  med.L.  practicare  to  practise  (a 
profession,  etc.),  It.  praticare,  Prov.  praticar,  Sp. 
practicar.  Snbseq.  conformed  to  Gr.  and  L.  stem.] 
Irons.  =  PRACTISE  tin  various  senses),  a.  To  put 
into  action  or  operation,  b.  To  actuate  or  influence 
craftily,  c.  in  pa.  pple.  Practised,  versed. 

a  1456  SIR  G.  HAVK  /-"«'  Arm,  (S.  T.  S.)  207  (They) 
pratik  the  granting  of  mark  to  ger  re=oun  be  done.  ISM 


PBACTICABILITY. 

GAU  Richt  Vay  62  Peter  practik[it]  his  keyis  in  the  secund 
chaiptur  of  the  dedis  of  the  apostlis,  be  preching  of  ye  law 
he  brocht  the  pepil  to  knawelege  of  thair  sine,  c  1588  in 
Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  253  To  receaue  the  bodie  and 
bluid  of  Chryst,  as  some  tyme  was  prattiked  in  the  kirkis  of 
Scotland. 

b.  1561  LETHINGTON  Let.  to  Cecil  15  Aug.,  St.  Pap.  bcotl., 
Eli*  VI.  56  (P.  R.  O.)  Thinking  y^the  Quenes  majesty  will 
by  some  meanes  practique  the  subiectes  off  this  Realme  she 
[Mary]  hath  written  to  divers..  to  continue  thintelligence. 

0.  1549  Compl.   Scot.    Pro!.    15    Them   that   vas   neuyr 
pretykkit  in  the  veyris.   a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Citron. 
Scot.  (S.T.  S-)  I.  160  Quhan  ony  ciwill  insurrectioun  wes 
in  the  cuntrie  and  specialie  lesmaiestie  aganis  the  kingis 
own  persone  quhairin  he  was  well  practicked. 

Practicability  (prwktikibrHtt).  [f.  next: 
see  -ITY.  Cf.  tooSVlpratiednliti  (Littre).]  ^  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  practicable  ;  capability  of 
being  done  or  carried  out  in  practice;  feasibility. 
In//,  practicable  conditions  or  things. 

1767  SMEATON  (title}  Report  .  .  concerning  The  Practica- 
bility and  Expence  of  joining  the  Rivers  forth  and  Clyde 
by  a  Navigable  Canal.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1193 
As  to  the  existence,  or  at  least  as  to  the  practicability  of 
a  northern  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  191  Of  all  the  practica- 
bilities, which  at  present  offer  themselves  to  that  country, 
the  one  that  is  most  [promising]  is  the  stability  of  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V, 
122  He  has.  .lost  faith  in  the  practicability  of  his  scheme. 

Practicable  (pne'ktikab'l),  a.  [ad.  F.  pra- 
ticable  (prcttiqual>let  I  594  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f. 
prattqitcr  to  practise  :  see  -ABLE.  Conformed  in 
the  stem  topractic,  practice,  and  med.L./raf/zV<frtf.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  put  into  practice,  carried  out 
in  action,  effected,  accomplished,  or  done  ;  feasible. 

1670  MAYNWARING  (title)  Vita  Sana&  Longa.  The  Preserva- 
tion of  Health,.,  proved.  In  the  due  observance  of  Remark- 
able Precautions  And  daily  practicable  Rules,  Relating  to 
Body  and  Mind.  1688  PENTON  Guardian''  s  Instr,  63  There 
was  so  much  plain,  practicable  Truth  in  what  he  had  said. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  1.  169,  I  knew  not  how  it  was  practic- 
able to  get  it  about.  i86oTvNDALL  Gtac.  I.  iii.  26  Ascended 
the  glacier  as  far  as  practicable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  actually  used  or  traversed, 
as  a  road,  passage,  ford,  etc. 

171:0  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  4709/1  The  Breach,  .being  already 
practicable,  Preparations  were  making  for  the  general 
Assault.  1784  BF.LKNAP  Tour  White  Mts.  (1876)  16  The 
only  practicable  pass  through  these  Mountains  to  the  upper 
settlements  on  Connecticut  River.  1828  \V.  IRVING  in  Lije 
$  Lett.  (1864)  II.  309  From  Gibraltar  the  road  to  Cadiz  is 
likewise  very  practicable  for  ladies.  1841  ELPHJNSTOSE 
Hist.  Ind.  II.  519  By  the  time  the  breach  was  practicable 
the  town  was  distressed  for  provisions. 

b.  Theatr.  Said  of  windows,  doors,  etc.,  which 
are  capable  of  actual  use  in  the  play,  as  distinct  from 
things  merely  simulated.  Also  (colloq.)  ellipt.  as  sl>. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxii,  He  put  his  head  out  of 
the  practicable  door  in  the  front  grooves  O.  P.  1842  Penny 
Cycl.  XXIV.  296/1  Although  they  [narrow  passages  at  the 
back  of  the  stage]  are,  in  stage  language,  *  practicable  ', 
hardly  could  they  have  been  made  use  of.  1856  MAYHEW 
Rhine  92  The  heads  of  all  the  tinsel  busts,  .you  now  find  to 
be  '  practicable  ',  as  they  say  in  theatrical  language.  1859 
WRAXALL  tr.  A'.  Houdin  xviii.  267  The  machinist  had  put 
up  a  plank  running  from  the  stage  to  the  end  of  the  pit,  and 
..two  other  *  practicables  ',  much  shorter  than  the  centre 
One,  ran  across  to  the  boxes.  1882  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Lit. 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  362  His  [Southey's]  scenery  and  enchant- 
ments are  always  '  practicable  ',  to  use  theatrical  language. 

3.  slang.  Easily  practised  upon  or  manipulated, 
gullible  ;  open  to  connivence  or  collusion  ;  facile. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  ?  5  As  practicable  greenhorns 
as  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius.  Ibid.  yn.  xv. 
f  12  You  might  as  well  be  a  little  more  practicable  with  the 
clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

Hence  Pra'cticableness,  the  quality  of  being 
practicable;  practicability;  Practicably  adv.,  in 
a  practicable  manner  ;  in  actual  practice  or  opera- 
tion, practically. 

1643  NETHERSOLE  Proj.  for  Peace  (1648)  5  Without  having 
respect  to  the  practicablenesse  thereof.  1649  Bounds  Publ. 
Obed.  ii  All  our  scruples  therefore  are  concerning  things  to 
us  practicably  lawfull  or  unlawfull  in  themselves,  a  1729  J. 
ROGERS  ij.',  The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule 
practicably  applied  before  his  eyes,  can  no  longer  be  at 
a  loss  how  'tis  to  be  performed.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
IV.  344  Which  I  mention  only  to  shew  the  Practicable  ness 
of  a  Reformation.  1883  Christian  i  Nov.  12/1  The  question 
of  the  practicableness  .  ,  of  the  Jordan  Valley  Canal  scheme. 

Practical  (pnrktikftl),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  as  PKACTIC 
a.  +  -AL.] 

I.  1.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to  practice  ; 
consisting  or  exhibited  in  practice  or  action.  Opp. 
to  speculative^  theoretical,  or  ideal. 

Often  applied  to  that  department  of  a  subject,  art,  or 
science,  which   relates   to  practice   as   distinguished  from 
in  practical  agriculture  t  arithmetic^  chemistry^ 


^ 
y^  etc.        Practical  joke  : 


theory,  as  i 
geometry  ,  logic, 
see  JOKE  sb.  i. 

1617  BP.  HALL  No  Peace  with  Rome  §  8  Vnlesse  it  be 
determined  (vnder  some  false  semblance)  by  the  verdict  of 
our  practicall  Judgement,  we  will  it  not.  1620  T.  GRANGER 
Div.  Log?  ke  211  Of  Arts  some  contemplatiue,  some  practicall. 
1657  North's  Plutarch  \\.  19  The  rest  of  Aristotles  books 
must  be  referred  to  his  Philosophy,  which  he  divided  into 
two  parts,  namely,  speculative  and  practical.  1682  FLAVKL 
Fear  18  Hypocrisie  is  a  lie  done,  a  practical  lie.  1715  tr. 
Gregory*$  Astron.  (1726)  I,  282  We  suppose  the  Maker  very 
well  v«rsed  in  Practical  Geometry,  Mechanics  and  Optics. 
1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  78  A  Constitution, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  had  not  so  much  as  a  practi- 
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cal  existence.  1849  THACKERAY  Lett,  14  Sept.,  He  said 
solemnly,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  practical  jokes.  1879 
C  asset fs  Techn.  Educ.  HI.  202/2  The  whole  system,  .shows 
.  .the  practical  application  of  technical  education. 

b.  Having,  or  implying,  value  or  consequence  in 
relation  to  action ;  available  or  applicable  in 
practice ;  capable  of  being  turned  to  account ; 
practically  useful. 

1642  HOWELL  (title)  Instructions  for  Forreine  Travel!. 
Shewing  by  what  cours..one  may  arrive  to  the  practicall 
knowledge  of  the  Languages.  1673  EVELYN  Diary  5  Mar., 
Time  and  experience  may  forme  him  to  a  more  practical 
way. .of  University  lectures  and  erudition.  1701  t.  JONES 
(title)  Practical  Phonography :  or,  the  new  Art  of  Rightly 
Spelling.  .By  the  Sound.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  323 
He  should. .see  the  joyner  set  and  fasten  it  in  a  steady  and 
practical  position.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  Pref.  7, 1  make 
no  pretension  to  literary  style,  but  have  aimed  to  produce  a 
practical  work  for  practical  men.  1897  Daily  News  24  July 
5/2  Practical  politics  is  to  do  what  you  can,  and  not  what 
you  ought.  1898  LADY  MALMESBURY  in  Cycling  93  A 
woman's  cycling  dress  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  practical 
— that  is,  composed  of  materials  which  do  not  surfer  from 
rain  or  dust  and  will  stand  a  certain  amount  of  hard  wear. 

2.  Actually  engaged   in   the  practice   of  some 
occupation  ;  practising,  working. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.^  Practical^  practising. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  23  note,  Experience 
has  led  the  practical  farmers  into  the  opinion,  that  these 
things  are  the  food  of  plants.  1788  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859) 
II.  546  Of  all  this,  the  practical  iron  men  are  much  better 
judges  than  we  theorists.  1817  ll'estm.  Rev,  VII.  294  Had 
Mongolfier  not  been  a  practical  man  as  well  as  a  philoso- 
pher. 1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (1872)  40  The  highest 
botanical  authorities  and  practical  men  can  be  quoted  to 
show  that  the  sessile  and  pedunculated  oaks  are  either  good 
and  distinct  species  or  mere  varieties. 

•f-  b.  Actively  engaged  in  ;  active,  busy.  Obs. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  289  They  are  most  practical!  in  all 
kinds  of  businesse.  1641  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  on  Relig. 

13  Jan.  9  There  is.. scarce  any  of  them,  who  is  not  practi- 
call in  their  owne  great  cause  in  hand. 

fo.  Practised,  experienced.   Obs. 
1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.   108   A  Traveller.. that 
hath  given  us  good  Discourse,  and  he  speaks  as  though  he 
were  practical  in  things. 

3.  Devoted   or   inclined  to  action   (as   opp.   to 
speculation,  etc.);  whose  knowledge  is  derived  from 
practice  rather  than  theory  ;  also,  having  capacity 
or  ability  for  action. 

1667  M.  LOCKE  in  C.  Simpson  Compendium  Avb,  We 
poor  Practical  men,  who  doe,  because  we  doe  fas  they  are 
pleas 'd  to  censure  us).  1844  STANLEY  Arnold  I.  iy.  187  He 
remained  eminently  practical  to  the  end  of  his  life.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  \.\\\,  The  English,  .being  a  practical  people, 
it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  achieved  their  object  and 
yet  retained  their  native  princes.  1861  BUCKLE  Hist.  Cii>iliz. 
II.  310  They,  .whose  knowledge  is  almost  confined  to  what 
they  see  passing  around  them,  and  who,  on  account  of  their 
ignorance,  are  termed  practical  men.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  76  The  practical  man,  who  relies  ou  his  own 
experience. 

4.  That    is    such    in    practice    or    conduct   (as 
distinguished  from  belief  or  theory) ;  that  is  such 
in  effect,  though  not  nominally  or  professedly  so ; 
virtual. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  v.  vii.  387  In  a  word,  if  he 
was  not  a  practicall  Atheist,  I  know  not  who  was.  a  1688 
W.  CLAGETT  17  Serin.  (1690)  126  Every  wicked  man.. may 
indeed  be  called  a  practical  atheist.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr. 
Atonement  vii.  (1852)  194  To  suspend  a  law,  is,  in  that 
instance,  to  exercise  a  practical  veto  against  its  being  law. 
1831  H.  SPENCKR  Soc.  Stat.  xxxii.  475  We  are  not  to  be 
guilty  of  that  practical  atheism,  which,  seeing  no  guidance 
for  human  affairs  but  its  own  limited  foresight,  endeavours 
itself  to  play  the  god.  1882  FREEMAN  Amer.  Lect.  n.  v. 
390  The  great  advantage  of  our  practical  republic  over  your 
avowed  republic. 

II.  f5.    That  practises  art   or  craft;    crafty, 
scheming,  artful.     (Cf.  PRACTIC  a.  4,  PRACTICE  6, 
7.)  Obs.     (The  earliest  recorded  sense.) 

1570  FoxE^J.  9f  M.  (ed.  2)  1906/1  Not  onely  perceiuing 
their  practicall  proceedings,  but  also  much  greued  with 
their  troublesome  vnquietnes. 

III.  6.  Comb.)  as  practical-minded. 

1881  C.  GIBBON  Heart's  Problem  iv(  He  had  endured  some 
banter  from  his  practical-minded  friend  as  to  the  folly  of 
thinking  about  love  instead  of  law.  1906  Daily  Chron. 

14  Apr.  4/6  The  practical-minded  makers  of  modern  Egypt. 
B.  sb.  (in//.) 

fl.  Practical  matters;  points  of  practice.  Obs. 

1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  Introd.  ii.  31  How  in  Practi. 
cals,  They  Direct  in  wel-doing.  1653  ASHWELL  Fides 
Apost.  20  Credenda,  as  opposed  to  the^genda,  or  Practi- 
calls  of  Christianity.  1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  322  That  tribe, 
whose  practicals  decree  Small  beer  the  deadliest  heresy. 
b.  Practical  jokes  or  tricks,  cottoq.  ?  Obs. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xviii,  Give  over  your  practi- 
cals,Lucifer. 


theory.  1844  —  Ess.  PoL  Econ.  142  The  practicals  would 
endeavour  to  determine  this  question  by  a  direct  induction. 

Hence  Pra*cticalism,  devotion  to  practical 
affairs ;  Fra'cticalist,  one  who  devotes  himself  to 
or  advocates  what  is  practical. 

1843  Taifs  Mag.  X.  146  Among  the  Parliamentary  men 
belonging  to  Hardingston's  set,  there  prevailed  a  tendency 
to  practical  ism,  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  Utilitarians.  1856 
J.  GROTE  in  Cambr.  Ess.  88  The  very  practicalism  of  the 
English  has  guarded  them  against  much  mistaken  and 


PRACTICE. 

superficial  practicalism.    1865  MILL  Comte  86  The  theorists 
.  .have  successfully  retaliated  on  the  practicalists. 
Practicality  (pnektikse-Iiti).   [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality   of   being  practical :    usually   in 
senses  i  b  and  3  of  the  adj. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1858)  265  If  he .  .had  not  courage, 
promptitude,  practicality,  and  other  suitable  vulpine  gifts 
and  graces,  he  would  catch  no  geese.  1883  Content^.  Rev. 
June  815  A  certain  prosaic  practicality  and  hard  realism. 

2.  A  practical  matter  or  affair.     (Chiefly  in//.) 
1854  tr.  Lamartine's  Celebr,  Char.  \\.Fenelon,  384  These 

two  dreams  of  Fe'nelon  have  been  looked  upon  as  serious 
practicalities  by  short-sighted  reaspners.  1887  Miss  E. 
MONEY  Dutch  Maiden  (1888)  303  Miss  Wynyard  had  been 
educated  to  practicalities,  and  knew  her  own  requirements. 
Pra'Cticalize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans,  nonce-use.  To  subject  to  practical  jokes. 
(PRACTICAL  sb.  i  b.)     Hence  Practicaliza  tion. 

1818  KEBI.E  in  Coleridge  Ment.  v.  (1869)  74,  I  only  hope  I 
shall  not  be  practicalized  to  death.  1869  COLERIDGE  Ibid. 
75  His  fears  of  death  by  the  slow  process  of  practicalization. 

2.  To  render  practical. 

1844  J.  CAIRXS  Let.  in  Life  x.  (1805)  225  Walker  Is 
thoroughly  practicalised..more  evangelically  simple  than 
heretofore.  1861  MILL  Autobiog.  i.  (1874)  37  He  made  no 
effort  to  provide  me  any  sufficient  substitute  for  [the]  practi- 
calizing  influences  [of  school  life].  1863  Slackw.  Mag.  Sept. 
289  The  strong  sense  which  practicalises  the  ideal  to  the 
common  sympathies  and  comprehension  of  multitudes. 

Practically  (prse-klikali),  adv.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  practical  manner ;  in  the  way  of,  or  in 
relation  to,  practice ;  in  practice ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,   actually.     Often   opposed   to   theoretically^ 
speculative!)?)  or  formally. 

1623  T.  POWELL  (title)  The  Attourneys  Academy :  or, 
the  Manner  and  Forme  of  proceeding  practically,  vpon  any 
Suite,  Plaint  or  Action  whatsoeuer,  in  any  Court  of  Record 
whatsoeuer,  within  this  Kingdome.  i6a8  DONNE  Serin. 
xxiii.  (1640)  233  He  loves  himself  . .  Contemplatiuely,  by 
knowing  as  he  is  known,  and  Practically,  by  loving,  as  he  is 
loved.  1646  JENKYN  Remora  12  They  said  not  so  verbally, 
but  mentally  and  practically.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  ii. 
§  6  It  being  impossible  a  thing  should  be  practically  wrong 
and  speculatively  right.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  i, 
Neither  physic,  nor  law,  are  to  be  practically  known  from 
books.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  6  Jan.  3/1  Questions  which 
are  theoretically  interesting  to  thoughtful  people  and  practic- 
ally interesting  to  every  one. 

2.  So  far  as  concerns  practice  (though  not  com- 
pletely or  formally)  ;  for  practical  purposes ;  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  good  as ;  in  effect,  virtually. 

1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  iii.  349  The  true  Root,  or 
such  an  Approximation  as  is  practically  equivalent  1834 
PRINGLE  A/r.  Sk.  v.  190  Their  own  limbs  and  lives  . .  were 
practically  altogether  at  their  masters' mercy.  1869  TOZKR 
Highl.  Turkey  I.  318  Thanks  to  its  padding,.. [the  saddle] 
was  practically  unhurt,  except  for  a  broken  girth.  1891 
Law  Times  XCII.  97/2  The  application  was  supported  by 
practically  all  the  creditors. 

Practicalness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  character  of  Being  practical  (in  various 
senses :  see  the  adj.) ;  practicality. 

1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prnd.  ii.  73  The  practicalness  of  Pru- 
dence as  distinct  from  pure  Theory  chiefly  consists,  in  that 
it  contemplates  Truth  for  the  sake  of  Good.  184^0  MILL 
Diss.  ff  Disc.  (1859)  I-  217  From  it  he  doubtless  derived  the 
practicalness  (if  the  word  may  be  pardoned)  in  which  the 
more  purely  speculative  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day.  .are 
generally  deficient.  1863  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Cril.  x.  (1875) 
425  A  stringent  practicalness  worthy  of  Franklin. 

f  Pra'cticant.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  prac- 
ticans,  ~ant-em,  pr,  pple.  of  practicare>  -dri  to 
practise  medicine ;  after  obs.  ¥ . praticquant  (a  1550 
in  Godef.) ;  so  mod.Ger.  praklikant.]  One  who 
practises  (medicine)  ;  a  practitioner. 

1637  BRIAN  Pisse-proph.  (1679)  66,  I  was  then  a  young 
practicant  in  Physick.  1659  GAUDEN  Slight  Healers  (1660) 
12  This  is  the  Patient  with  whose  hurts,  sores,  bruises, 
wounds  and  sorrows,  these  practicants  have  most  impudently 
padled.  18*7  Lancet  17  Nov.  256/2  At  some  [German] 
universities,  the  clinical  students  are  divided  into  auscnl- 
tants  and  practicants. 

t  Pra-cticate,  ///.  a-  $c.  Obs.  Also  6  -at. 
[ad.  med.L.  practical-US,  pa.  pple.  of  practicare^\ 

1.  Practised,  experienced,  skilled. 

c  1475  Clariodfts  (Maitl.  CI.)  v,  1680  For  in  sik  thing  T  am 
not  prakticate.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  160  Quhilk  he  was  also  practical  in. 

2.  as  pa.  pple.  Legally  decided.     (Cf.  PBACTIO 

*M  3-) 

1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  173  As  wes  practical*, 
for  Schir  Johne  Grenelaw  callit  civilie  befoir  the  Lordis  of 
Sessioun.  Ibid.  174  As  wes  practicate  by  the  saidis  Lordis 
of  Sessioun  contra  ane  Spanyeart. 

Pra-ctieate,  v.  rare.  [Latinized  adaptation  of 
F.  pratiquer,  after  med.L.  practicare :  see  -ATE  3.] 
trans.  To  construct :  =  PRACTISE  v.  13. 

i86a  Builder  XX.  8  A  great  centre,  from  which,  too,  there 
are  now  two  near  exits  actually  practicated. 

Practice  (prae-ktis).  Forms  :  5-6  practyse, 
6  -yss,  praictes,  6-7  practis,  -ize,  6-8  -ise,  6- 
practice.  [  Formerly  practyse,  -ise,  app.  f.  PRAC- 
TISE v.,  substituted  for  the  earlier  PRACTIC.  The 
later  spelling  -ice  is  conformed  to  that  of  the  suffix 
injustice,  service,  etc. :  see  -ICE.]  The  action,  or  an 
act,  of  practising  :  and  derived  senses. 


PRACTICE. 

I.  Simple  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  doing  something  ;  performance, 
execution  ;  working,  operation  ;  method  of  action 
or  working.  (In  quot.  1553,  The  bringing  about, 
production.)  Obs.  or  merged  in  2.  (See  also  10  a.) 

1553  EDKN  Treat.  Newt  Ind.  (Arb.)  9  Many . .  haue 
attayned  to  the  knowledge  and  practise  of  such  wonderful! 
effectcb.  157*  MASCALL  (title)  A  Hooke  of  the  Arte  and 
maner  howe  to  plant  and  graffe  all  sortes  of  trees...  With 
diuers  other  newe  practise,  by  one  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Vincent  in  Fraunce,  practised  with  his  owne  handes.  1599 
SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  v.  i.  255  Prin.  But  did  my  Brother  set 
thee  on  to  thii?  Bor.  Ye;i,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the 
practise  of  it.  1660  BAKROW  Enclia  \.  x.  note^  The  practice 
of  this  and  the  precedent  Proposition.  1721  PERRY  Daggenh. 
Breach  121  All  Vessels,  .may  by  the  Practice  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  Water  in  the  Space  between  the  two  Pair  of 
Gates,  pass  in  or  out  of  the  Bason. 

b.  An  action,  a  deed;  //.  doings,  proceedings. 
Obs.  or  merged  in  2  c. 

1565  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  L  237  No  practise  I  cold  vse 
that  might  vnlade  my  paine.  1612  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate 
Pref.,  Wks.  (1653)  n  By  death  all  mens  thoughts  perUh,and 
so  doth  every  mans  private  inventions  and  practises.  1734 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  III.  551  Such  Practices  used  on  the 
part  of  Maryland. 

2.  The  habitual  doing  or  carrying  on  of  some- 
thing; usual,  customary,  or  constant  action;  action 
as  distinguished  from  profession,  theory,  knowledge, 
etc. ;  conduct.     (See  also  o,  a,  b,  10  b,  1 1  a.) 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xu  (Percy  Soc.)  43  Therto  is 
equypolent  Evermore  the  perfyt  practyse.  15*6  Pilffr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  31  b,  In  y«  sayd  practyse  of  good 
moralite.  1606  WARNER  Alb,  Eng.  xiv.  xci.  (1612)  369  Times 
were  when  Practize  also  preacht,  and  well-said  was  well- 
done.  1664  POWER  Kx£,  Phifas.  in.  170  He  ..  will  find 
the  Invention  only  pleasing  in  the  Theory,  but  not  in  the 
Practice.  1717  ATTERBURY  Serm.t  i  Pet.  ii.  31  (1734)  1. 164 
His  Practice  of  Religious  Severities.  1837  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Bacon  (1887)  418  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced 
to  stoop  from  speculation  to  practice.  1897  £.  G.  CON. 
STANTINE  Marine  Engineers  xi.  135  The  amount  of  success 
attending  present-day  naval  practice  in  this  direction  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  current  technical  press. 

b.  Law.  The  method  of  procedure  used  in  the 
law-courts.  (See  quot.  1809.) 

1613  T.  POWELL  Attourn.  Acad.  i  The  practice  heere 
before  this  time  hath  bin,  That  no  Su&  paena  should  be  sued 
forth  of  the  Court  of  Chancerie,  without  a  Bill  of  Complaint 
first  exhibited.  1656  T.  FORSTKR  Lay-mans  Lawyer  To 
Rdr.  A  iv,  This  second  part  of  the  Practice  of  the  Law, 
containing  the  formes  of  all  manner  of  Warrants  and  Pre- 
cepts sent  out  from  Authority.  1780  G.  CROMPTON  (title) 
Practice  common-placed :  or,  the  Rules  and  Cases  of  Prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 
1809  TOMLINS  Law  Diet.,  Practice  of  the  Courts.  By  this  is 
understood  the  form  and  manner  of  conducting  and  carry- 
ing on  suits  or  prosecutions  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  civil  or 
criminal..;  according  to  the  principles  of  Law,  and  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  several  Courts.  1810  BENTHAM 
Packing  (1821)  27  The  oldest  book  of  practice  (such  is  the 
denomination  used,  among  lawyers,  to  denote  the  books,  in 
which  a  statement  is  given,  of  the  operations  and  instru- 
ments in  use,  in  the  different  judtcatories,  in  the  course 
of  judicial  procedure) ..  U  PoivelCs  Attorney's  Academy, 
London,  1623. 

C.  A  habitual  way  or  mode  of  acting;  a  habit, 
custom;  (with//.)  something  done  constantly  or 
usually  ;  a  habitual  action. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  287  By  this  practice,  the  rule  and 
regiment  of  the  whole  realme,  consisted  onely  in  the  heades 
and  orders  of  the  Duke  and  the  Cbauncefor.  1589  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  3^3  Homiest  women,,  .spoted  at  na 
tyme  with  ony  sic  ungodlie  practizeis.  1704  NELSON  Fest. 
$  Fasts  (1739)  s  Grafting  upon  them  erroneous  and  super- 
stitious  Practices.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  vi.  26  A 
man  of  free  principles,  shewn  by  practices  as  free.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxvi,  The  privy  council  of  Scotland  in 
whom  the  practice  since  the  union  of  the  crowns  vested 
great  judicial  powers. 

3.  The  doing  of  something  repeatedly  or  con- 
tinuously by  way  of  study ;   exercise  in  any  art, 
handicraft,  etc.,  for  the  purpose,  or  with  the  result, 
of  attaining   proficiency ;    hence,   f  the   practical 
acquaintance  with   or  experience  in  a   subject  or 
process,  so  gained.     (See  also  9  c.) 

15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Frotss.  II.  clxxxix.  [clxxxv.]  577  The 
lorde  of  Coucy  shewed.. the  great  wysdome  and  practyse 
of  the  sayd  physycion.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  3  Through 
practise  made  perfect.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  \\.  L  165 
Proceed  in  practise  with  my  yonger  daughter,  She's  apt  to 
learne,  and  thaukefull  for  good  turnes.  1605  —  Macb. 
v.  t.  65  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practise.  1674  PLAY- 
IOKD  Skill  A  [us.  i.  xi.  53  It  was  my  chance  lately  to  be 
in  company  with  three  Gentlemen  at  a  Musical  Practice. 
•774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  34  After  a  little 
Practice,  an  Angle  may  be  taken  more  readily  this  way 
than  with  [etc.].  1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S. 
A/r.  (1902)  22/1  In  the  forenoon  we  had  some  rifle  practice 
at  a  Urge  granite  stone  above  the  town.  1860  IYNDALL 
Clac.  i.  xx.  141  The  ascent  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  mountain 
practice.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  22,  I  absolutely 
forbid  any  public  performances  which  entail  many  hours  of 
u.uly  severe  practice. 

1 4.  An  exercise ;  a  practical  treatise.   Obs. 

<•'  '54<  TRAHERON  Vigo"s  Chirurg.  tltle-p.,  This  lytell  Prac- 
tyce..in  Medycyne  is  translated  out  of  Laten  in  to  Eng- 
lysshe.  1571  DIGGES  (title)  A  Geometrical  Practise,  named 
Pantometria,  diuided  into  three  Bookes.  1593  J.  UDALL 
(title)  The  Key  of  the  Holy  Tongve . .  first  The  Hebrue  Gram- 
mar.. ;  Secondly,  A  practize  upon  the  first,  the  twentie  fift, 
and  the  syxtie  eyght  Psalmes,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
j-ame  Grammar.  171*  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Card.  87  The 
Marnier  of  Tracing,  reduced  to  Twenty  Practices. 
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6.  spec.  The  carrying  on  or  exercise  of  a  profession 
or  occupation,  esp,  of  law,  surgery,  or  medicine  ; 
the  professional  work  or  business  of  a  lawyer  or 
medical  man. 

1576  FLEMING  Pttnoft.  Epist.  281  The  mysteries  of  mingled 
medicines,  and  the  practise  of  Physickc.  1674  R.  GOUUCKY 
Inj.  ft  X  A  Physic  161  He  liv'd  by  his  Practice,  as  other 
Physicians  did  and  do.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  f'nn- 
//ft1,  actual  Exercibe,  especially  that  of  the  Profession  of  a 
Lawyer,  Physician,  or  Surgeon  ;  the  having  Clients  or 
Patients.  1800  McJ.  Jrnl.  111.456  So  valuable  a  branch 
of  knowledge  as  the  practice  of  physic.  1884  Law  Times 
24  May  61/2  There  is  no  barrister  in  practice  who  U  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  bankruptcy 
practice.  1898  RIDKK  HAGGARD  Doctor  Theme  L  5  He 
bold  this  practice  and  removed  into  Dunchester. 

6.  The  action  of  scheming    or   planning,   esp. 
(now    only)    in  an    underhand   way   and   for   an 
evil  purpose;    machination,   treachery;    trickery, 
artifice.     (The  earliest  recorded  sense.  ) 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VH.  608  The  towne  of  Seynt  Denys.  . 
was  goten  by  treason  or  practyse  of  one  named  lohan 
Notice,  a  Knyght  of  Orleaunce.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sltidane's 
Comm.  59  The  Practise  of  the  Deuitl.  1598  GRENEWEY 
Tacitus*  Ann.  I.  iv.  (1622)  7  All  sailing  I,epidus  through 
Tiberius  practise,  for  sundry  pretended  crimes  were  made 
away,  a  1642  SIR  \V.  M  ON  SON  Naval  Tracts  I.  (1704)  201/2 
The  Ship..  should  be  surrender  'd  without  Any  Practice  or 
Treason.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxiii,  It  looks  as  if  there 
were  practice  in  it  to  bring  a  stain  on  my  name.  1834  W. 
GODWIN  Lives  Nccrowaticers  445  Keeling,  .inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  might  all  be  practice,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  supernatural  in  the  affair.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (ed.  3)  I.  v.  276  He..  died  a  martyr's  death,  through 
the  practice  of  the  Lady  ^£lfthryth. 

b.  Dealings,  negotiation,  conference,  intercourse  ; 
esp.  in  evil  sense,  Conspiracy,  intrigue,  collusion 
(with  a  person,  between  persons),  arch. 

1540  St.  Papers  Hen.  I////,  VIII.  322  She  ys  very  lothe 
to  be  knowne  to  have  any  praictes  with  me  in  any  the  Kinges 
Highnes  affaires.  157*  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  156  Be 
ressoun  of  the  daly  traffique,  practize  and  intelligence  betuix 
the  inhabitantU..and  the  declarit  tratouris.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discffv.  Witchcr.  v.  viii.  (1886)  85  There  was  not  any  con- 
ference or  practice  betwixt  them  in  this  case.  163*  MAS- 
SINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  \.  ii,  He  has  been  all  this  morning  In 
practice  with  a  peruked  gentleman-usher.  1656  EAKL  MONM. 
tr.  Boccalinfs  Adyts.Jr.  Parnass.  it.  xxxvi.  (1674)  188  He 
held  secret  practice  with  all  the  Poets,  a  1680  EARL  OF 
ROCHESTER  V'a'cntinian  v.  iii,  Begone  and  leave  me  I  have 
some  little  practice  with  my  soul  And  then  the  sharpest 
sword  is  welcome.  1873  BROWNING  RedCott.  Nt.'cap.  in. 
945  Somehow,  gloves  were  drawn  o'er  dirt  and  all,  And 
practice  with  the  Church  procured  thereby. 

o.  (with  //.)    A    scheme,    plot,    intrigue,    con 
spiracy,  stratagem,  manceuvie,  artifice,  trick. 

1539  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  #  Lett.  (1002)  II.  100 
A  practise  which  I  trust  shal  shortely  come  to  light.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron,  I.  415  This  realme  was  ..  troubled  with 
Ciuile  sedition,  and  the  craftie  practises  of  the  Frenchmen. 
c  1605  ROWLEY  Birth  McrL  \\.  it.  It  may  be  a  .practice  'twixt 
themselves  To  expel  the  Britons.  1645  GATAKER  Gods 
Eye  on  Israel  03  How  many  plots  and  practises  of  the 
popish  faction,  .nave  been  discovered,  defeated,  and  returned 
on  the  heads  of  those,  that  were  either  plotters  of  them,  or 
imployed  in  them?  1718  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iii.  243 
Giving  them  to  understand,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  their  Practices.  1740  JOHNSON  Sir  F.  Drake  Wks. 
IV.  414  Unable  to  obviate  the  practices  of  those  whom  his 
merit  had  made  his  enemies.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xii. 
2  Left-hand  practices  o'er  the  merry  wine-cup. 

7.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  practising  on  or  upon 
a  person,  etc.  :  see  PRACTISE  n.  rare. 

16x4  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  \.  ii,  This  is  a  confederacy,  a 
meere  piece  of  practice  vpon  her,  by  these  Impostors.  ift» 
BACON  Hen.  f//  140  Hee  thought.  .that  the  onely  practise 
vpon  their  affections,  was  to  set  vp  a  Standard  in  the  field. 
1759  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  423  This  menace,  .was 
also  another  piece  of  practice  on  the  fears  of  the  assembly. 

8.  Arith.  A  compendious  method  of  performing 
multiplication  by  means  of  aliquot  parts,  in  cases 
where   one   or   both  quantities   are   expressed   in 
several  denominations  ;  e.  g.  in  finding  the  value 
of  a  given  number  of  articles  at  so  many  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  each,    or  that   of  so   many 
hundredweight,  pounds,  and  ounces  of  something 
at  so  much  a  hundredweight.     See  quot.  1727-41. 

1574  H.  BAKER  Well  Spring  Sciences  87  b,  The  third 
parte  treateth  of  certayne  briefe  rules,  called  rules  of  prac- 
tise.  ..Some  there  be,  which  call  these  rules  of  practise 
briefe  riiles;..  There  be  others  whiche  call  them  the  small 
multiplication.  159$  MELLIS  Record*'  s  Ar  it  h.  in.  406  Briefe 


. 

Rules,  called  Rules  of  Practise.  ..  The  working  of  Multipli 
cation  in  Practise,  ..  which  is  accomplished  by  meanes  o 
diuision  in  taking  the  half,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fift,  or 


,  ,  ,  , 

such  other  parts  of  the  .sum  me  which  is  to  be  multiplyed. 
1671  J.  NEWTON  Compl.  Arith.  xxiii.  (1691)  119  When  the 
Rule  of  Three  direct  hath  i,  or  an  Integer  for  the  first  term, 
it  is  commonly  called  a  Rule  of  practice,  not  only  for  the 
speedy,  but  the  practical  resolution  of  such  questions.  1717- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Practice*  in  arithmetic,  Practica 
Italica,  or  Italian  usages;  certain  compendious  ways  of 
working  the  rule  of  proportion..  .They  were  thus  called  from 
their  expediting  of  practice  and  business  ;  and  because 
first  introduced  by  the  merchants  and  negotiants  of  Italy. 
1859  BARN.  SMITH  Aritk.  «V  Algebra  (ed.  6)  156  Practice  is 
a  compendious  mode  of  finding  the  value  of  any  number 
of  articles  by  means  of  Aliquot  Parts,  when  the  value  of 
an  unit  of  any  denomination  is  given. 

II.  Phrases  and  Combinations. 
9.    In  practice,      a.     In   the   realm   of  action  ; 
practically,  actually,  as  a  fact.    b.  \  In  customary 
use,  in  vogue    obs.}  ;    practised,   habitually   per- 


PRACTISABLE. 

formed.  O.  In  the  condition  of  being  exercised  so 
as  to  maintain  skill  or  ability.  So  out  of  fiactice. 
1579  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  177  It  u  alreddy 
accordit  and  enterit  in  practize,  .that  uppun  the  vacance  of 
ony  prejacie  the  kirkb  thairof  salbe  dispoiui  to  qualifiit 
minister  is  in  titill.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  221  Since  he 
went  into  France,  I  haue  beeite  in  continual!  practice,  1631 
MASSINGER  Believe  as  You  List  iv.  i,  Your  viper  wine,  So 
much  in  practise  with  grey  bearded  gallants.  1644  MII.TON 
Ednc.  Wks.  (18^7)98/3  Of  attainment  far  more  certain,  than 
hath  been  yet  m  practice.  1693  CONUREVE  Old  Bach.  lit. 
viii,  Foreigners  to  the  fashion  or  anything  in  practice. 
a.  1700  DRYDEN  (J.),  Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  re- 
vived, when  they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant 
than  those  in  practice.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Chew.  Techno! .  (ed.  2)  I.  323  t  yfe .. believes  that  the  heat 
actually  made  available  from  coal  in  practice,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  ought  to  be  produced,  according  to  theory,  by  the 
quantity  of  coke  which  it  yields.  1863  Knot  UK  Hist.  Eng. 
VIII.  vii.  53  He  [Shaw]  broke  loose  from  time  to  time  to 
kee^  his  hand  in  practice.  1868  KRKKMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
II.  viii.  218  A  saint  in  practice,  if  not  in  profession.  1888 
BKYCE  Anter.  Commw.  1 1.  Ix.  421  In  practice  it  is  but  little 
changed.  Mod.  He  played  a  very  poor  game,  he  was 
plainly  out  of  practice. 

10.  To  put  in  (or  into)  practice,    a.  To  practise, 
exercise,  carry  out  in  action,     fb.  To  begin  to 
practise  or  do,  to  set  about  (0Ay.).    •(•  O.  To  scheme, 
plot,  attempt  (to  do  something)  (obs.}.    fd.  To 
bring  into  use  lobs.} ;  cf.  ii  b. 

ZS59  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Glasse  30  This  rule  will 
I  put  in  practise  whan  the  tyme  of  the  yeare  doeth  insewe. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  IK.  ii.  89  Thy  aduicc,  this  night,  ile 
put  in  practise.  159*  KYD  Murther  I.  Brewen  Wks.  (1901) 
289  She  put  in  practise  to  poyson  him.  1604  £.  G[KIM- 
STONE]  D  Acosta  i  Hist.  Indies  tv.  ii.  206  Instruments,  which 
the  industry  of  man  hath  found  out  and  put  in  practise.  1611 
HIHI.K  Trans/.  Pref.  6  To  haue  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother- 
tongue. .hath  bene  thought  vpon  and  put  in  practise  of  old. 
1706  Royal Proclant.  it  Apr.  in  Lond,  Gas.  No.  4218/1  It 
is  High  Treason  for  any.. Persons  to  put  in  Practise  to 
Absolve,  Perswade  or  Withdraw  any  of  Our  Subjects . .  from 
their.. Obedience  to  Us.  17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  vi,  I 
could  never  observe  this  maxim  to  be  put  in  practice  by 
any  nation,  except  that  of  LillipuL 

11.  f  To  make  practice  of.     a.  To  practise,  carry 
out  in  action,     b.  To  make  use  of,  use:  cf.  iod. 
o.   To  make  a  practice  of  (something],  to  do  it 
habitually  and  of  purpose. 

16*3  WEBSTER  Devifs  Law  Case  n.  iii,  What  practice  do 
they  make  of  't  in  their  lives?  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav, 
147  The  Gun  (at)  instrument  they  now  make  practice  ofj. 
Mod.  I  make  a  practice  of  walking  to  the  train  every  morn- 
ing. You  may  do  so  on  this  occasion,  but  you  must  not 
make  a  practice  of  it. 

12.  attrib.   and    Comb.,   chiefly   in   sense   3,   as 
practiet-Jiring)  -ground^  -room,  -school,  etc.  ;  also 
(in  sense  2  b)  practice  court  (see  quot.  1883). 

187*  Routledge's  E-v.  Boy's  Ann.  June  447/1  Its  Cricket 
Club  and  practice-ground.  1881  Whartcns  Law  Lex. 
s.  v.  Queens  Bench,  Connected  with  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  auxiliary  thereto,  was  the  Practice  Court. .  -The 
Practice  Court  (called  also  the  Bail  Court)  heard  and  deter- 
mined common  matters  of  practice,  and  ordinary  motions 
for  writs  of  mandamus,  prohibition,  etc.  1887  FENS  Dick 
o1  the  Fens  (1889)  93  By  one  rapid  practice- learned  drag, 
the  net  was  matched  over.  1895  Daily  News  23  Apr.  6/a 
Herbart  founded  'a  practice  school  in  which  a  few  children 
should  be  instructed  according  to  the  most  scientific  methods '. 

1898  KIPLING  in  Morn.  Post  10  Nov.  5/3   Between  the 
pauses  of  practice- firing. 

Practician  (prcekti-Jan) ,  sb.  (a.)  Also  6  -icien, 
-isian,  6V.  -iciane,  7  -itiau,  ^6  praticiane).  [a. 
obs.  F.  practitien  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Dann.),  var. 
of  praticient  f.  L.  practica  practice -f -i>«,  -JAN.] 
One  who  practises  any  art,  profession,  or  occupa- 
tion ;  a  worker,  practitioner ;  a  practical  man  (as 
distinguished  from  a  theorist,  etc.). 

a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  Prohem.  62  Knawlng  myne  vnsbuffi- 
cience  To  be  comprysit  praticiane  fj>r.  perticiane)  with 
prudence.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  iv.  41  In  medicyne  the 
most  practician!*,  Lechis,  surrigianis,  &  phisicianis.  1536 
KELLENDEN  Cryn.  .Vivr.  (1821)  I.  196  Ongenes . . wald  due 
fastar  than  sevin  practicianis  might  suffice  to  write.  1558 
WARDE  tr.  Alexis*  Seer.  \.  118  Wherefore  many  practictens, 
when  they  wyll  gylte  anye  woode,  laye  the  Dottome  or 
grounde..pf  yelow.  1609  DOULAND  Ortiitk.  Microl.  4 
Twixt  Musidans  and  Pracmians,  oddes  is  great.  1678  SIR  G. 
MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  i.  {S  4  (1600)  £  Yet  is  gene* 
rally  concluded  by  the  practicians  of  all  Nations,  that  sim- 
plex conatuSt  or  endeavour,  is  not  now  punishable  by  death. 
1818  MOORE  in  Mem.  (1853)  II.  345  He. .was  a  most  learned 
and  troublesome  practician,  as  well  as  theorist,  in  dialectics. 

1899  S.  COLVIN  Lett.  Stevenson  I.  12  He  looked.. with  the 
eye  of  the  poet  and  artist,  and  not  those  of  the  practician 
and  calculator. 

B.  adj.  or  attrib.  Given  to  practical  work. 

1863  Ar.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  9  Sept.,  The  eminently  adap- 
tive and  practician  character  of  the  Americans  goes  far  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  tedious  drill. 

f  Pra'CticoUB, a.  Obs.  rare—1.  \L\~practic~us 
PRACTIO  -*-  -ous.]  Practical. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  18  Not  to 
mention  speculauv  Infidelitie,  practicous  Atheism,  horrid 
Blasphemies,  and  all  manner  of  Diabolism. 

tPra'Ctisable,  <*•  Obs.  Also  7  -iseable, 
-iceable.  [f.  PBACTISK  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  practised;  practicable. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  *j.  How  often,  iherfore,  these  fiue 
.  .Operations  do.  .differrc  from  the  fiue  operations  of  like 
..name,  in  our  Whole  numbers  practi sable.  1634  \V.  TIR- 
WMYT  tr.  Balzac  s  Lett.  I.  22  Certaine  Vertues  not  practise- 
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PBACTISANT. 


able  by  the  poor. 


1644  G.  PLATTES  in  Hartlifr's  Legacy 
...  .    ,  —-able. 


(1655)  296  The  thing  itself  plainly  appeares  to  be  practicable. 

t  Fra  Ctisant.  Obs.  rare-1.  [a.  obs.  t. 
tira(f'ti!ant,  pr.  pple.  of  pra(c~]tiser  to  PRACTISE.] 
?  A  plotter,  conspirator  (cf.  PRACTISE  v.  9) ;  or 
?  performer  of  a  stratagem  (Schmidt). 

ieoi  SHAKS.  i  lien.  I'/,  in.  ii.  20  Charles.  Saint  Dennis 
ble™e  this  happy  Stratageme,  And  once  againe  wee  le  sleepe 
secure  in  Roan.  Bastard.  Here  entred  Pucell,  and  her 
Practisants.  .  , 

Practise  (jwktii),  v.  Also  5  practis,  5-6 
-eae,  -yae,  5-7  -ize,  6  -ysse,  .Si:,  -isse,  -iz,  pratize, 
6-0  practice.  [Known  from  1 5th  c.  (or  ?late 
I4th  c. :  cf.  the  deriv.  praclisour  (PRACTISEII)  used 
by  Langland  and  Chaucer),  a.  OF.  pra(c)tise-r 
(I4th  c.  in  Godef.),  •=  isth  c.  L.  practizare  (Du 
range1)  to  practise ;  f.  OF.  pra(c)tiquer,  med.L. 
fra(c]ticare,  by  substitution  of  the  suffix  -Mrr, 
-i2orK  (see  -IZE)  for  the  less  common  -iquer,  -icare ; 
thence  also  Du.  praktizeren,  G.  praktizieren,  etc. 
The  stress,  originally,  as  still  dialectally,  on  -ize 
(praktf'z,  praktai-z),  was  subseq.  shifted  to  the  first 
syllable,  whence  also  the  change  of  z  to  s,  perh. 
after  practice  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  perform,  do,  act,  execute,  carry  on, 
exercise  (any  action  or  process).  Now  rare,  or 
merged  in  sense  2. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  t,  Lint.  Man.  ix.  (1885)  129  This 
maner  off  doynge  hath  be  so  ofte  practised  nerehande  in 
euery  reaume,  bat  thair  cronicles  be  full  off  it.  1509  HAWES 
Past.  Pleas,  i.  (Percy  Soc.)  n  Thynges  to  practyse  whiche 
should  profyte  be.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  xiv, 
Pricke  the  minde  to  practise  any  yll.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.Vl, 
II.  iii.  47  To  thinke,  that  you  haue  ought  but  lalbots 
shadow,  Whereon  to  practise  your  seueritie.  1600  (title) 
Certaine  Experiments  concerning  Fish  and  Frvte :  Prac- 
tised by  lohn  Taverner  Gentleman.  1653  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  3  The  only  civility  which  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  practise  with  so  eminent  a  person.  1799  WASHINGTON 
Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  171  You  shall  not  practise  the  same 
game  with  me.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  v.  xv,  He  practised 
every  pass  and  ward,  To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard. 
t  b.  In  special  uses :  To  work  out  (a  problem 
or  result)  ;  to  perform,  act  (a  play).  Obs. 

1571  DICGKS  Paatom.  i.  xv.  E  j  b,  Pleasanter  to  practize  is 
this  than  the  former  and  moste  exact  for  Altitudes.  Ibid. 
xvi.  E  ij,  By  a  Glasse  heighthes  may  be  pleasantly  practized 
and  founde  on  this  wise,  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks. 

1846  I.  62  Frear  Kyllour  sett  forth  the  Historye  of  Christis 

Passioun  in  forme  of  a  play,  quhilk  he  boith  preached  and 
practised  opinlie  in  Sniveling.  1685  DRYDEN  Alb.ffAlban. 

Pref.,  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  280  He  [Charles  II)  had  been  pleased  .. 
to  command  that  it  should  be  practised  before  him,  especially 

the  first  and  third  acts  of  it. 

o.  intr.  To  act,  work,  proceed,  operate.     (In 

quol.  1677,  ?to  try  experiments,  to  experiment.) 
I  Resfublica  in.  ii.  618  We  reste  nor  daie  nor  night . . 


1677  TEM .„  _. 

135  Being  little  inclined  to  practise  upon  others,  and  as 
little  that  others  should  practise  upon  me.  1822-34  GoiiFs 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  53  Cases  that  require  rather  to  be 
carefully  watched,  than  vigorously  practised  upon. 
2.  trans.  To  carry  on,  perform,  or  do,  habitually 
or  constantly ;  to  make  a  practice  of ;  to  put  into 
practice,  carry  out  in  action  (as  distinguished  from 
believing,  professing,  etc.). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8  b,  And  what  ye  rede, 
se  you  practise  it  in  lyfe  &  dede.  1559  Bp.  SCOT  in  Strype 
Ann.  Kef.  (1709)  I.  App.  vii.  17  Sute  was  made.. to  have 
three  things  graunted..to  be  practyssed . . that  is  to  saye, 
that  prestcs  myght  have  wyves  [etc.).  1590  SPENSER  .F.  Q. 
ii.  vi.  9  Questioned,  .what  that  usage  ment,  Which  in  her 
cott  she  daily  practized.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  ii.  iii.  23 
He  had  no  Legges,  that  practic'd  not  his  Gate.  1611  BJBLE 
Transl.  Pref.  3  Whatsoeuer  is  to  be  beleeued  or  practised. 
1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  76  Practice  as  much  of 
Religion  as  you  Talk,  and  then  you  have  a  full  Licence  to 
Talk  as  much  of  it  as  you  Please.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  131  The  method  which  Socrates  had  heard  Zeno 
practise  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

b.  To  practise  religion  [after  F.  pratiquer  la 
religion~\  :  to  perform  the  religious  duties  which 
the  Church  requires  of  its  members ;  to  be  a  practis- 
ing and  not  merely  a  nominal  member  (esp.  in 
K.  C.  CA.).  Also  absol.  or  intr. 

[1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Hoitsew.  Card.  (1626)  i  By 
religious,  I  meane.. practising  prayers.]  1808  PIKE  Sources 
Mississ.  in.  App.  15  The  catholic  religion  is  practised  in 
this  province,  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces.  1904  Daily  Nevis  5  Nov.  7  Th"  energetic  priest  of 
a  very  well-organised  poor  parish  in  Paris  told  me  that,  out 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  four  thousand  '  practised ' 
religion. 

o.  With  inf.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed,  arch. 
1674-01  RAY  Collect.  Words^  192  He  hath  practis'd  to  burn 
the  ends  of  all  the  Posts  which  he  sets  into  the  ground  to 
a  Coal  on  the  outside.     1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  ix.  488  [She] 
from  the  tower  . .  Practised  to  commune  with  her  royal 
knight  By  cressets  and  love-beacons. 
d.  intr.  To  act  habitually. 

1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  3  If  we  believe  it,  we 
cannot  be  good  Christians  unless  we  practise  upon  it.  a  1716 
BLACKALL  Whs.  (1723)  I.  180  If  he  practises  according  to 
this  Opinion,  he  so  far  renounces  his  Christianity.  Mod. 
If  he  practises  as  well  as  he  preaches,  he  must  be  a  paragon. 

3.  trans.  To  work  at,  exercise,  pursue  (an  occu- 
pation, profession,  or  art). 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  333  b,  Whan  they. .  prac- 
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tise  coniuryng.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pil.scpttie>  Citron..  Scat. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  159  [He)  wyse  weill  leirned  in  devyne  syences 
and  pratizit  the  samin  to  the  glorie  of  god.  1608  SHAKS. 
Per.  n.  i.  71  Sec.  Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  Fishes  then? 
Per.  \  neuer  practizde  it.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace. 
E.  Ind.  I.  xii.  131  They  admit  of  no  Trade,  but  practise 
Piracy.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  118  No  man  can 
practise  two  trades,  or  practise  one  and  superintend  another. 
1879  in  Casseirs  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  96  'i  He  endeavoured 
..to  practise  medicine,  but  could  nowhere  find  patients. 

tb.  intr.  To  work  (at  some  business  or 
occupation).  06s. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  505  Some.. were  holdyn  in  for  a 
tyme,  to  practis  &  shewe  vnto  the  newe  how  they  shuld 
ordre  &  guyde  the  sayd  offyces.  1660  BLOOME  Archit. 
Title-p.,  Carvers,  In-layers,  Antick-Cutters,  and  all  other 
that  delight  to  practise  with  the  Compasse  and  Square. 

t  c.   intr.  To  perform  (musically).   Obs. 
(•1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  n  For  to  practyse 
withe  sugrid  melody,  He  and  his  scolers  ther  wlttis  did 
apply.    1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  I.  131 
The  itinerant  musicians  that  practice  in  the  streets. 

d.  spec.  intr.  To  exercise  the  profession  of  law 
or  of  medicine. 

1538  STARKEY  England  \\.  ii.  192  Only  such  whose .  .lernyng 
in  the  law  [wasj.  .prouyd,  schold  be  admyttyd  to  practyse  in 
causys.  1645-52  BbATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist.  (1860)  147  Not 
only  dwelling  and  practising  at  Dublin,  but  being  Physician 
generall  of  the  English  Forces.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
III.  iv.  55  The  seal  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  practice  as  a  lawyer  near  twenty 
years ;  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had 
never  practised  at  all.  1867  TROLLOI>E  Chron.  Barset  I. 
viii.  67  A  medical  man  practising  in  a  little  village.  1883 
Law  Kef.  n  Q.  B.  Div.  597  A  counsel  practising  at  the  bar. 
f4.  trans.  To  put  into  practice,  carry  out  in 
action,  execute  (a  law,  command,  etc.).  Obs. 

1460  CAPGKAVE  Citron.  (Rolls)  277  This  statute  [of  1401] 
was  practized  in  a  prest,  that  sone  aftir  was  brent  at  Smyth- 
feld.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  49  b,  Luther  vnder- 
stode  that  the  Emperoure,  and  diuerse  Princes  woulde 
practise  the  decree  of  Wormes.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  Ded.  n  If  the  principles  be  true,  why  are  they  not 
practised  ?  1718  WATTS  Ps.  cxix.  I.  ii,  Blest  are  the  men 
that  keep  thy  word,  And  practise  thy  commands.  1771 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  81  Those  [laws]  which  remain . .  under 
his  name  seem  to  be  only  the  laws  already  practised  in  the 
country  by  his  Saxon  ancestors. 

6.  To  perform  repeatedly  or  continuously  by  way 
of  study,  in  order  to  acquire  skill ;  to  exercise 
oneself  in  (any  art,  process,  or  act)  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  proficiency.  Also  with  obj.  inf. 

c  1430  [see  PRACTISING  vl>l.  si.  i).  ijjgo  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
n.  i.  29  Ere  I  learne  loue,  He  practise  to  obey.  1596  — 
Taut.  S/tr.  ill.  ii.  253  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to 
bride  it?  1613-4  LAUD  Dimy  24  Mar.,  Wks.  1853  III.  150 
The  Earl  of  Oxford,  practising  a  tilt,  fell  and  brake  his 
arm.  1778  SHERIDAN  Camp  ii.  iii,  To  hear  a  march  and 
chorus,  which  some  recruits  are  practising.  1854  THACKERAY 
Rose  4  King  vii,  She  was  very  busy  practising  the  piano. 
1863  MRS.  OLII-HANT  Salem  Ch.  i.  3  The  young  people 
had  their  singing-class,  at  which  they  practised  hymns. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  exercise  oneself  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  skill  or  proficiency  ;  esp.  in  the 
performance  of  music. 

1596  SHAKS,  Tarn.  Shr.  l.  i.  83  My  bookes  and  instruments 
shall  be  my  companie,  On  them  to  looke,  and  practise  by 
my  selfe.  1714  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  556  F  ii  While  a  Man 
is  learning  to  fence,  he  practises  both  on  Friend  and  Foe. 
1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  i,  Prej.  I.  xxx  She  will  never 
play  really  well,  unless  she  practises  more,  a  1817  —  Lady 
Susan  xvii.  in  Mem.  (1871)  238  Frederica  spends  great  part 
of  the  day  there,  practising  as  it  is  called  [at  the  piano]. 
1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  R .  Elsmere  i.  ix,  Catherine  and  Agnes 
are  at  school :  and  Rose,  I  think,  is  practising. 
6.  trans.  To  exercise  (any  one)  in  some -action 
in  order  to  make  him  proficient  in  it ;  to  train,  drill. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  iv.  65  The  children  must  Be 
practis'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  neu'r  doo't.  a  1656  HALES 
Gold.  Rem.  i.  (1673)  93,  I  will  leave  this  to  your  private 
considerations,  to  practise  your  wits  in  the  depths  of 
Christianity.  1674  Providence  Rec.  (1894)  V.  292  Said 
william  Austin  Doth  Couenant..and  Engage  .  .To  prectice 
and  jnstruct  the  Said  moses  Lippit  in  art  and  trade  of 
a  weauer.  1853  TRENCH  in  Led.  to  Ladies  ix.  225  We 
might  do  much.. by  practising  the  young  to  distinguish 
between  words  which  have  a  near  resemblance  to  one 
another.  1888  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  24  The  captain  practises 
his  company  in  all  the  phases  of  war. 

b.  pa.  pple.  Experienced  by  practice ;  skilled, 
versed,  proficient  (in) ;  t  accustomed,  used  (to). 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.  30  The  same  officer  was  well 
practised  and  could  good  skille  in  that  science.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  7  The  Athenians  at  that  time  were 
not  greatly  practised  to  the  sea.  1693  Humours  Tow*.  35 
If  they,  .have  been  well  practis'd  in  writing  Billet  deux. 
(11715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  439  Till  men  were  well 
practised  in  him,  he  was  apt  to  impose  on  them.  Ibid. 
II.  43  A  satirical  temper,  .which  was  imputed  to  youth 
and  wit  not  enough  practised  to  the  world.  1887  RUSKIN 
Prxterita  II.  i.  17  He  was.. perfectly  practised  in  all  the 
college  routine  of  business. 

1 7.  To  put  to  practical  use ;  to  use,  make  use 
of,  employ.  Obs. 

138.  in  Wyclifs  Wks.  (1880)  157  pe  olde  testament  for 
wynnyng  of  tybes  and  offryngis  is  sumwhat  practised. 
c  1440  Pol.  Rcl.  ff  L.  Poems  (1903)  288  And  J>orw  be  grace 
of  nevene  kyng,  J>ei  practiseden  medicines  to  helpe  man- 
ky[n]d.  1549  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par.  1 1.  Ep.  Ded.  *ij  b,  The 
sacred  Byble.  .set  forth  by  your  Maiesties  appoyntment,  to 
i  be  dewly  practised  in  all  holy  exercyses  within  your  churche_*. 
j  1659  LEAK  Watenvks.  26  This  Engin  is  much  practised  in 
i  Germany.  1731  POPK  Ep.  Burlington  36  Proud  to  catch 
|  cold  at  a  Venetian  door.  Note.  A  door  or  window  so  called, 
!  from  being  much  practised  at  Venice,  by  Palladio  and 
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others.  1740  N.  Jersey  Archives  XII.  29  The  two  most 
convenient  Places  for  a  speedy  Transportation,  of  any  yet 
practised  from  New- York  to  Philadelphia. 

t  b.  To  frequent,  haunt  [after  K.  pratiyntr\. 

1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  73  He  had  always  desired 
to  have  him  live  at  Rome,  because  he  had  known  him,  and 
practised  him,  and  knew  very  well  how  great  service  he 
was  able  to  have  done  the  Church.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  ff 
Achit.  l.  825  The  court  he  practised,  not  the  courtier's  art. 
1697  —  Virg.  Past.  Pref.  (1721)  I.  76  Several,  who  saw,  and 
practis'd  the  World  for  a  longer  space  of  time.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  60  They  were  not  in  a  Capacity  to  make 
any  Figure  by  Sea ;  an  Element,  little  practised  by  them, 
and  less  understood. 

t  8.  To  bring  about,  compass,  effect,  accomplish. 

'550  J.  COKE  Eng.  $  Fr.  Heralds  §  68  E  ij,  You  practysed 
a  maryage  betwene  the  doughter  and  heyre  of  Nauerne, 
and  Monster  de  la  bright,  countie  de  foyx.  1577  F.  de 
L'isle's  Leg.  Lij,  Seuen  moneths  before,  the  said  Guisians 
had  practised  an  other  league  in  Guyenne,  through  the 
meanes  of  the  lorde  of  Candales.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  I.  xix.  23  They  thought  to  practise 
some  way  for  theyr  suretie.  1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  173 


of  Servetus  at  Vienne. 

f  b.  To  devise  means  to  bring  about  (a  result) ; 
to  plan,  scheme,  intend  (something  to  be  done). 
With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause.  Obs. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  132  He  doth  already  practise 
a  marriage  betwene  the  King  of  Hungarie  and  me.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  76  Solon.. began  to  practise  that 
his  Citizens  should  give  themselves  unto  Crafts  and  Occu- 
pations. 1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  802  [They)  Thenceforth 
shall  practice  how  to  live  secure.  1711  in  T.  W.  Marsh 
Early  Friends  in  Sumy  f,  Sussex  i.  (1886)9  A  Preparative 
Meeting,  .for  preserving  the  Reputation  of  our  proffesslon 
blameles  is  Practised  at  Reigate. 

to.  To  exert  oneself  in  order  to  effect  (some- 
thing) ;  to  attempt,  endeavour,  try.  (With  simple 
obj.  or  inf.)  Obs. 

'573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  48  This  Prouerbe  experience 
long  ago  gaue,  that  nothing  who  practiseth  nothing  shall 
haue.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  830,  [He] 
practised  first  to  kill  him  selfe  with  his  owne  Dagger.  1600 
HOLLAND  Lay  xxxill.  Argt.  834  Anniball  having  practised 
in  Affrick  to  raise  war.  1679  BURNET  Hist.  Kef.  I.  in.  201 
The  Ministers  continued  practising,  to  get  further  evidence 
for  the  Tryal. 

9.  intr.  To  lay  schemes  or  plans,  esp.  for  an 
evil  purpose;    to   use  stratagem  or  artifice;    to 
scheme,  plot,  conspire,  intrigue  (with  or  against 
a  person,  to  do  something).     Now  rare. 

1537  LATIMER  Rem.  (Parker  Soc.)  379  That  you  may  see 
how  closely  in  time  past  the  foreign  prelates  did  practise 
about  their  prey.  1571  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist  MSS. 
Comm.)  23  Melvill..was  executed  ..  for  practising  with 
England.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  I.  i.  156  See  will  practise 
against  thee  by  ppyson.  1630  R .  "Johnson's  Kingd.  tr 
Comtifw.  220  It  suffereth  not  the  one  to  practise  against  the 
other,  upon  the  perill  that  may  ensue  to  the  offender.  1675 
tr.  Camdeii's  Hist.  Eliz.  I.  (1688)  136  He  fell  to  plotting  and 
practising  with  the  Rebels,  and  attempted,  .to  deliver  the 
Queen  of  Scots  out  of  Custody.  1861  [PRACTISING  vN.  si.  2]. 
fb.  trans.  To  plot,  conspire  (some  evil  to  be 
done).  0/>s. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  247  b,  They  haue  practised 
thinges  against  him  in  German!,  and  in  forein  nations. 
1581  J.  BELL  ff addon's  Answ.  Osor.  216  b,  He  practized 
the  vtter  ouerthrowe  not  onely  of  all  Christian  societie,  but 
of  the  state  of  the  whole  world  also.  1505  SHAKS.  John  iv. 
i.  20,  I  doubt  My  Vnckle  practises  more  harme  to  me.  1607 
Cods  Warning  in  Hurl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  64  The  late 
papistical!  conspiracie  of  traytors,  that,  with  powder, 
practised  the  subuersion  of  this  beautiful!  kingdome.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  234  Normall.  .practices  her  owne 
brothers  destruction. 

fo.  To  endeavour  to  gain  (favour,  etc.)  by 
arts  ;  to  aim  at  in  an  underhand  way.  Obs. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  i.  xxiii.  (1591)  14  H<:,,had  ty 
a!  possible  meanes  practised  the  fauour  and  goodwill  of  tr 
souldier.  1640  HABINGTON  Q.  of  A  rragon  I.  l.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XIII.  342  What  can  you  answer  for  the  practising 
The  queen's  affection,  when  Embassador,  You  lay  here 
from  Castile  ? 

10.  intr.  To   have   dealings   or   intercourse,   to 
negotiate  or  treat  with  a  person ;  esp.  to  treat  or 
deal  with  so  as  to  influence  or  gain  over  to  some 
course  of  action.     Now  rare. 

1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII II.  S59.  I  practysyd  soo  with 
the  sayd  Bryan,  and  with  my  servaunt  Stephm  Apparye, 
that  they  hunted  the  sayd  Kayr.  1555  EDEN  Decades  313 
He  sent  to  his  brother  Bartholomewe  Colon  to  practise  wi 
the  Kynge  of  Englande.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Niclulay  s 
Voy.  IV.  vi.  117,  I  haue  scene  and  practised  with  dmers 
Persian  gentlemen.  1683  Pennsylv.  Archives  I.  79  Prac- 
tising w&  all  your  R.  Highnesses  Tenants  there,  by  fair 
or  foul  means,  to  turne  tenants  to  him.  1711  SWIFT  Let. 
to  Pope  10  Jan.,  The  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city 
were  practised  effectually  with  to  represent  the  said 
pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets.  I9°»  A-  1-ANI' 
Hist.  Scot.  II.  iii..  60  He  and  his  party  had  long  been 
practising  with  Cecil. 

tb.  trans.  To  work  upon  (a  person,  etc.),  so 
as  to  persuade  to  some  (esp.  evil)  course  of  action  ; 
'  to  draw  by  artifice '  (J.) ;  to  influence  by  under- 
hand dealings,  win  over,  'get  at',  corrupt. 

1570  BUCHANAN  Ane  Adtnonitioun  Wks.  (1892)  27  Bo 
S'  James  . .  hinderit  yis  purpose  be  sum  of  ye  King 
familiar  seruandis  yat  he  had  practisit  be  giftis.  1601 
WARNER  Alb.  Knt;.  F.pit.  (1612)  30*  He  allured  out  ot 
Sanctuarie hi»  fiue  Nceces.  .whence  also,  to  murther  them,. . 
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htc  lu«l  funncrly  practised  the  two  yong  Princes  his 
Nephews.  1640  in  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  App. 
257  The  Karle  of  Traquayre.  .did  practize  the  jury  with  a 
good  intent  to  nude  the  said  Lo:  guilty  as  aforesaid.  1678 
SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  n.  xxvi,  %  18  (1699)  271 
A  mean  of  corrupting  Witnesses,  and  Assizers,  who,  if 
known,  might  be  practised.  17..  SWIFT  (J.),  To  practise 
the  city  into  an  address  to  the  queen. 

11.  »'«//'.  J'raclise  on  or  upon  :  To  practise  tricks 
or  artifices  upon  ;  to  act  upon  by  artifice,  so  as  to 
induce  to  do  or  believe  something ;  to  play  a  trick 
upon,  impose  upon,  delude;  to  work  upon  (a  person, 
or  his  feelings,  etc.). 

1596  SHAKS.  Turn.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  36  Sirs,  I  will  practise 
on  this  drunken  man.  1599  —  Much  Ado  u.  L  398,  I . .  will 
so  practise  on  Benedicke,  that..hee  shall  fall  in  loue  with 
Beatrice.  1613  WEBSTER  Devil's  Law-Case  iv.  ii,  Y'  are 
practised  upon  most  devilishly,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1766)  II.  148  The  Court  practised  on  her.. so  far  that  she 
delivered  up  her  husband's  letters.  1858  SEARS  Athan.  HI. 
ii.  268  Out  of  this  belief  papacy  shaped  its  purgatory  and 
practised  on  human  credulity  and  fear.  1864  TENNYSON 
Aylmtr's  Field  302  You  have  practised  on  her,  Perplext 
l*r,  made  her..  Swerve  from  her  duty  to  herself  and  us. 

b.  To  tamper  with,  to  corrupt,  rare. 

1871  J_.  H.  NEWMAN  Tracts  (1874)  167  note,  Photius  con- 
siders his  [St.  Methodius']  works  nave  been  practised  upon 
by  heretics. 

c.  See  also  i  c,  5  b. 

1 12.  trans.  To  make  trial  of,  try  practically.  Obs. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vl.  278,  I  haue  scene  the  nature  of 
this  dust  practised.  1796  J.  SMYTH  in  J.  Robertson  Agric. 
Ptrtk  (1799)  519  The  crops  I  practised  were  1st,  oats;  2d, 
turnips,  yams,  and  other  potatoes ;  3d,  barley  with  grass- 
seeds.  180*  H.  GREATIIKAD  in  Naval  Chron.  IX.  293,  I 
would,  .recommend  practising  the  boat. 

f!3.  To  construct.  Obs.  rare. 

1739  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  R.  Wat  11  Nov.,  At  the  end  of 
a  great  road,  which  was  practised  through  an  immense  solid 
rock  by  bursting  it  asunder  with  gun-powder.  i8ao  SHELLEY 


Practised  (prse-ktist), ///.  a.     [f.  PRACTISE  v. 

1.  That  has  had  practice ;   experienced,  expert, 
skilled,  proficient.     (See  also  PRACTISE  v.  6  b.) 

1568  GRAFTON  Cliron.  II.  507  A  companie  of  warlike  and 
practised  souldiours.  1638  MAYNE  Lucian  (1664!  332  Your 
Art,  of  which  you  seem  to  be  so  practised  a  master.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV.  714  To  the  practised  eyes 
of  the  Kentish  fishermen  she  looked  much  like  a  French 
privateer.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  vi.  209  My 
practised  men  fastened  the  sail  at  the  top. 

2.  Executed  or  gone  through  beforehand  in  order 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  performance. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  q/;  I  haue  seene  them  shiuer 
and  looke  pale, ..Throttle  their  practiz'd  accent  in  their 
feares.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  116  Making  practis'd  Smiles 
As  in  a  Looking-GUsse. 

f  3.  Habitually  used  or  frequented ;  accustomed. 

1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  658  He  led  us  into 
a  less  practis'd  walk.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  945  To  serve 
thir  Lord,  .with  songs  to  hymne  his  Throne,  And  practis'd 
distances  to  cringe,  not  fight. 

t4.  (app.)  Plotted  against,  made  the  object  of 
conspiracy.  06s.  rare—1. 

looa  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  x.  Iv.  (1612)  245  Throckmorton 
yeat,  more  prune  and  more  practising  than  those,.. Did 
mischiefes  that  imported  more  our  practiz'd  State  disclose. 

Hence  Pra  ctisedness,  the  quality  or  fact  of 
being  practised  or  experienced. 

1883  J.  PUKVES  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  352  Honesty  he 
ascribes  to  practisedness  in  the  world's  ways. 

tPra-otisement.  Obs.  rare- •'.  [f.  PRACTISE  v. 
+  -MENT.]  The  fact  of  practising,  or  that  which  is 
practised  ;  a  deed  or  practice. 

1581  BURLEIGH  Let.  to  Walsingkam  in  Digges  Contpl. 
Amoass.  (1655)  379  She  speaketh  of  a  practisement  by  him 
in  the  Thames  mouth .  .that  you  should  call  it  to  memory. 

Practiser  (prse-ktissi).  Forms :  see  PRACTISE; 
4-5  -oux  (5  -ere,  -ir,  6  -ure,  Sc.  -as),  6-  -er. 
[ME.  proctisour  prob.  a.  AF.  *proctisour,  agent- 
noun  f.  OK.  pro(c]tiser:  see  PRACTISE  v.  and 
•OUR  b ;  the  sufEx  being  between  1450  and  1550 
weakened  to  -ER  2  3.]  One  who  practises. 

1.  One  who  exercises  a  profession  or  occupation; 
a  practitioner :  a.  of  medicine  or  surgery  (often 
opposed  to  one  trained  in  the  science  or  art). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvl.  107  And  did  him  assaye  his 
surgerye  on  hem  bat  sykc  were,  Till  he  was  parfit  prac- 
tisoure.  c»386  CHAUCER  Proi.  422  With  vs  ther  was  a 
Doctour  of  Phisik  . .  He  was  a  verray  parfit  praktisour 
I,?""*  Ms-  practisere].  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xx.  67  (Harl.  | 

Is.),  Oon  (leche] . .  sotill  in  crafte,  and  a  good  practiser.    j 
1530   PALSGR.  257/2   Practysure,  practicitn.     1579   LYLY 
Eupkues  (Arb.)  133  They  are  like  those  sicke  men  which 
reiect  the  expert  and  cunning  Pbysition,.  .and  admitte  the 

eedelesse  practiser.  1666  W.  BOGHURST  Loimographia 
(1894)  30  Many  ignorant  practizers  took  upon  them  the 
name  of  Doctors.  1767  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  (1768) 
11.274  Another  practiser, ..  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the 
r  rench  army. 

b.  of  law. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1582  Practises  &  prematis  Iv.  r. 
practyf  men  in  prevatez]  &  prestis  of  be  lawe.  155* 
HULOET,  Practiser  of  lawe.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  641  A 
l-naunccne  man,  or  practiser  in  the  lawe,  to  drawe  out 
vrittes.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  182  Such  barbarous 
cruelty  who  ever  saw  Done  on  a  duller  practicer  at  law  1 
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1654  GATAKER  Due.  Apot.  33  The  worthie  Societie  >>f  the 
Professors,  Practisers,  and  Students  of  the  Common  Law  of 
this  Land  in  Lincoln*  Inn.  171*  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4954/1 
Praclicers  of  the  Law  in  North  Britain.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hill.  U.  S.  I.  x.  332  He  had  been  formerly  a  student  and 
practiser  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England. 

o.  gen.  One  who  practises  any  art,  science, 
manner  of  life,  course  of  action,  etc. ;  one  who 
carries  out  a  theory,  principle,  etc..  in  action. 

1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Cm.  (1556)  135  Philosopher!  were 
neuer  good  practisers  in  weale  publike.  1586  Praia  of 
Mus.  20  Her  professors  and  practises  were  not  rewarded. 
1607  Ni IKIIF.N  Surv.  Dial.  ill.  136  Practizers  and  teachers 

;  of  these  Geometrical!  conclusions.  176*-^!  H.  WALPOLE 
ferine*  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  218  Too  illustrious  a  lover 
and  even  practicer  of  the  art  to  be  omitted.  18*6  C.  BUTLER 
Grvtiiu  vii.  nj  Councillors  and  practisers  of  schemes 

I  hostile  to  its  welfare.  1841  Miss  MITFORU  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  III.  ix.  156  A  believer  in,  if  not  a  practiser  of, 
animal  magnetism.  1854  CDL.  WISEMAN  1-abiola  n.  xxxL 
340  She  was.  .a  serious,  real  practiser  of  all  that  she  taught. 
1 2.  A  schemer,  plotter,  conspirator ;  a  man  of 
wicked  or  fraudulent  devices.  Obs. 

J54S  -V/.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  X.  466  He  is  a  gret  practiser, 
with  which  honest  terme  we  cover  untrew  tales  lellyng, 
lying,  dissimulyng,  and  flaleryng.  ci6ioSinJ.  MELVIL^/«//. 
(1683)  158  A  perfect  practiser  against  the  quiet  of  this  state. 
'*435  Yrs.K.  James\nSelect.Harl.Misc.(\v)-i\w)  That 
my  lord  of  Somerset  was  principal  practiser  . .  in  a  most 
perfidious  manner,  to  set  a  train  and  trap  for  Overbury  to 
get  into  the  Tower. 

t  Pra-ctisie.  06s.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  practise, 
practice,  after  words  etymologically  in  -sy,  -cy.\ 
Practice,  action. 

•573  TUSSER  Hmt.  (1878)  17  To  get  by  honest  practisie, 
and  keepe  thy  gettings  couertlie. 

Practising  (pra-ktisirj),  vbl.  st>.  [f.  PRACTISE 
+  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PRACTISE. 

1.  Action,  performance  (esp.  habitual) ;  carrying 
out,  execution  ;  exercise  of  a  profession  ;  repeated 
performance  for  the  sake  of  becoming  proficient, 
esp.  in  music. 

c  1430  Freemasonry  229  That  no  mason  schulde  worche 
be  ny^th,  But  aef  hyt  be  yn  practesynge  of  wytte.  1581 
PETTIE  GuazzosCiv.  Cam.  i.  (1586)  21  That  litle  leasurc 
which  shalbc  left  you  from  practising  on  your  patients. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  104  By  much 


practising  in  hot  Countries  [he]  getsa  Skin  not  much  unlike 
a  Red  Herring.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  I.  264 
The  young  lady.. took  a  fit  of  practising  on  her.. piano* 


forte.     Mod.  She  must  not  neglect  her  practising. 

Comb.  1903  Westtn.  Gaz.  8  Sept.  10/1  The  fields.. were 
the  chief  practising-grounds  for  the  City  archers. 

2.  Scheming,  plotting ;  device,  conspiracy,  in- 
trigue. Now  rare. 

1550  BALE  Itnag^Botk  Cli.  n.  60  b,  Abhominable  in  the 
practisynges  of  their  wicked  hartes.  1558  in  Stripe. 4  tin. 
Kef.  (1700)  I.  App.  iv.  5  Rome.. from  whom  nothing  is  to 
be  feared,  but  evil  will,  cursing  and  practising.  1861 
G.  G.  PERRY  J/t'si.  Ch.  Ettg.  I.  iv.  162  The  continued  plot- 
lings  and  practisings  of  the  Jesuits  were  ever  a  source  of 
political  danger. 

Practising,  ///.  a.  ff.  as  prec.  +  -ixo  2.] 
That  practises :  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Exercising  a  profession,  esp.  medicine  or  law ; 
engaged  in  practice. 

1615  HART  Anal.  Ur.  i.  ii.   16  Most  of  our  practising 
Parsons  and  Vicars  become  suddenly  Physitians.    171*  DE 
FOE  Plague  (Rtldg.)  46  Running  after.. every  practising 
old  Woman,  for  Medicines.    vrjtJuHtus  Lett.  Ixviii.  (1820) 
334  The  quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer.     1900 
Expositor  Sept.  236  The  practising  physicians  seem  regu-    , 
larly  to  have  been  Jews.     190*  Act  a  Edw.  Vl[,  c.  17  S  10    i 
Every  woman,  .shall  before  holding  herself  out  as  a  prac- 
tising midwife.. give  notice  in  writing. 

b.  Making  a  practice  of  religions  duties  or 
observances  (esp.  in  R.  C.  CA.}.  [After  f.proti- 
quant  -.  see  PRACTISE  v.  2  b.] 

1906  Daily  News  18  Sept,  6  A  *  practising '  Catholic 
bitterly  disappointed  with  the  attitude  of  the  Pope. 

2.  Plotting,  scheming,  intriguing.     Now  rare. 
x6oa  [see  PRACTISED  4].     1617  MORYSON  /tin.  n.  206  A 

notorious  Rebel).. (an  inward  man,  and  a  great  practising 
instrument  with  Tyrone). 

Praotitional  (pnekti-Jsnal),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AL.]  fa-  Given  to  '  practice '  or  plotting ; 
scheming,  crafty.  Obs.  b.  Relating  to  practice, 
practical. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  aoi  Chiefe  ambitious 
practitionall  state  lesuits.  1807  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II. 
i  It  is  the  best  practitional  book  and  the  truest  philosophy 
in  existence. 

Practitioner  (pnekti-Janai).  Also  6  prac- 
tisioner,  -itionere,  -izioner.  -ycioner,  6-7 
-ioioner.  [Erroneously  extended  from  4; practitian, 
PBACTIOIAN,  as  if  from  a  n.  of  action  in  -ition. 
But  cf.  the  obs.  and  dial,  logicianer,  (-tioner), 
musicianer,  physicianer  (-cioner)  ;  also  astrologer, 
astronomer,  philosopher,  etc,  :  see  -EH1.] 

L  One  engaged  in  the  practice  of  any  art,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation ;  a  practical  or  professional 
worker  in  anything,  a.  gen. 

ISS3  LATIMER  Sena.,  Lord's  Pr.  vii.  (1562)  56  b,  Consider 
how  long  he  hathe  bene  a  practicioner  :  you  muste  consider 
what  Satan  is,  what  experience  he  hath,  so  y<  we  are  not 
able  to  match  with  him.   15*6  Pasynitu  in  Traunce  106  The 
Schole  doctours,  that  take  no  payne  with  their  doctrine,..     I 
ought  to  be  called  rather  Speculators  than  Practicioners.    ; 
1571  DICOES  Pantom,  I.  xvii.  E  iv,  The  >ng«niou»  Pracli- 


PRACTIVE. 

sioiier.  Ibiti.  xxxv.  L  lij  b,  The  diligent  practi/ioner.  1704 
(titlt)  English  Dictionary..  By  Edward  Cocker,  the  La. 
fainou.s  practitioner  in  fair  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  1798  \V. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXV.  568  In  Cinutbu,  Florence 
boasts  ihe  first  native  practitioner.  18*7  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev. 
XXXVI.  340  The  most  experienced  practitioners  in  con* 
science  were  puzzled.  1860  EMERSON  Contt,  Life,  Peiver 
Wks.  (Bobn)  II.  >ji  H  ence..  the  worthlessness  of  amateur* 
to  cope  with  practitioners. 

b.  in  medicine  or  surgery. 

General  practitioner,  one  who  practises  both  medicine 
and  surgery ;  also  opposed  to  specialist  in  either  branch. 

1544  PHAEH  Regim.  Ly/g  (1553)  Cvij,  An  other  ainguler 
medecine.  .a  thing  experte  of  al  the  good  practicionen. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilltmeau's  Fr.  Ckirurg.  b  iv  b/a  M.  Kabet, 
Chyrurgian  at  Paris,,  .the  most  experteste  practitionere  of 
his  time.  1665  J.  TII.LISOM  in  Ellis  0r/f,  Lett.  Ser.  u.  IV. 
36  As  is  acknowledged  by  our  practitioners  in  physic.  1791 
Genii.  Mag.  22^2  The  use  of  the  syringe  is  generally  recom- 
mended by  medical  practitioners  in  deafnesses.  1848  DICKENS 
D0*,tbey\>  The  family  practitioner  opening  the  door  for  that 
distinguished  professional.  1860  O.  W.  Houxts  Prof. 
Break/ft,  i,  The  '  general  practitioner* ' . .  had  lo  recocnize 

1898  Ailbutf* 
*'ho  have  been 


that  people  could  get  well,  unpoisoned.      1898  Alltutt's 
Syst.  Med.  V.  503  Younger  practitioners  wh< 
alarmed  at  whal 
C.  in  law. 
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med  at  what  they  regarded  as  a  sign  of  aneurism. 


1598  HUGUn  Felic.  Man  (1631)  398  Solicitors.. with  all 
that  rabblement  of  practitioners  who  devoure  the  substance 
of  poore  men.  1631  HKYI.IN  .Y/.  George  So  A  practitioner 
in  the  Parliamentarie  Court  in  that  City.  17*5  l.ond.  Gaz. 


No.  6384/8  John  Saunders, . .  Practitioner  ofthe  Law.  1874 
MOTLEV  Barneveld  I.  x.  379  A  regular  practitioner  at  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Hague. 

1 2.  One  engaged  in  practising  an  art  or  occupa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  acquiring  or  retaining  skill  in 
it ;  a  learner,  novice,  beginner  ;  a  probationer.  Obs. 
1577  HANKER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1663)  221  Certain  others 
were  late  practitioners  and  novices  in  the  Ministry,  a  16*5 
FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  I'll  fit  you  with  my  scholars, 
new  practitioners.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  6 
The  Practitioner  in  Navigation,  is  next  to  learn  to  know., 
the  certain  time  of  the  Flowing  and  Ebbing  of  the  Sea. 
1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  341,  ir  sub-engineers,  and  16 
practitioners.  1776  Court  ff  City  Reg.  166/1  Practitioner 
Engineers  and  Ensigns  at  31.  M.  a  day.  1789  Trifler 
No.  33.  420  The  discordant  bounds  of  unmstructed  practi- 
tioners on  the  harpsichord.  1801  STKUTT  Sports  »,  Past. 
ni.  i.  105  The  practitioner  was  then  to  assail  the  pel,  armed 
with  sword  and  shield,  .as  he  would  an  adversary. 
3.  One  who  practises  anything ;  one  who  carries 
on  a  practice  or  action  ;  a  habitual  doer. 

1548  GESTE  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840) 
App.  i.  125  Ye  private  masse  suppers  is . .  blasphemouse  to 
God  and  annoyous  to  the  practycioners  therof.  1617  J. 
MOORE  Maffe  Mans  Mart.  in.  vni.  340  Christians  must  be 
daily  practraoners  of  Faith  and  Repentance.  1779  FORREST 
Voy.  N.  Guinea  176  A  self  evident  virtue,  of  which  the  practi- 
tioners only  know  the  luxury.  1888  Pall  Mali  G.  10  Nov. 
4/2  The  most  conspjcuous  professor,  or  at  any  rate  the  most 
conspicuous  practitioner,  of  the  doctrine  that  statesmanship 
is  superior  to  the  trammels  of  moral  obligation. 

f4.  One  who  acts  on  behalf  of  another;  an 
agent.  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane'sComm.  227  b,  Naming  also  certen 
practitioners  and  messagers,  by  whose  meanes  chiefly  the 
thing  was  wrought.  1561  in  Strype  Ann.  Rtf.  (1709)  I. 
xxiv.  243  Swadell,  late  Dr.  Boner's  servant :  and  yet  thought 
to  be  a  practitioner  for  him. 

1 5.  One  who  uses  artifice  or  trickery  ;  a  schemer, 
plotter,  conspirator.  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  44  He  [Luther]  is  wel 
knowen  to  be  such  a  practisioner,  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
suche  thinges  as  are  well  written  he  . .  wil  corrupt  and 
depraue.  1601  VV.  WATSON  Import.  Coiisid.  (1675)  77 
Parsons  and  Heywood  are  found  to  be  Practitioners. 

Hence  Fracti'tionery  (rare),  the  practice  of 
a  (mere)  practitioner ;  empiricism. 

1818  F.Jin.  Rev.  XXIX.  267  A  character  compounded  of 
confident  pretence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  merest  practi- 
tionery  on  the  other.  1842  F.  BLACK  Homaeop.  i.  5  For  such 
practitionery  we  know  no  better  advice  than  that  of  the 
judicious  Huxham.  .to  peruse  the  Sixth  Commandment. 

t  Pra'ctive,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  [f.  stem  pract-  in 
PBACTIC  +  -IVE.  (After  active,  etc.)] 

1.  Of   persons :      a.    Devoted    to    practice    or 
action ;  active ;  practical. 

11470  HARDING  Chron.  cxcin.  v,  But  right  practyfe  thei 
were  in  couetyse.  1610  Boys  Exp.  Dotn.  Efist.  4-  Gasp. 
Wks.  (1622)  29,9  John  doth  resemble  the  contemplative. 
Peter  the  practive. 

b.  Apt  to  practice  ;  adept,  skilful,  dexterous. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1582  Pract yf  men  in  prevatez,  & 
prestez  of  be  lawe.  1536  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vtlt,  II.  378 
Gentilmen  . .  verey  experte  and  pract yve  in  the  coun trey 
there.  1593-4  SYLVESTER  Profit  Imprisonment  94  You 
take  your  Pris'ner  for  a  practive  man  of  Art. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  practice  or  action; 
practical. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  31  b,  As  well  in  maters  speculatyue 
as  practyue.  1613  HEYWOOD  Broun  Age  u.  ii.  Wks.  1874 
III.  185, 1  am  Queene  of  loue,  There  is  no  practiue  art  of 
dalliance  Of  which  I  am  not  Mistresse.  1658  SUNGS»Y 
Diary  (1836)  203  Not  only.. how  to  belive  but  for  the 
practive  part  too,  what  to  do. 

B.  so.  Practice ;  actual  doing  or  working. 

'39*-7  '"  Enf.  Hist.  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  298  [These]  be  |>e 
uerray  practyf  of  nigromancie  rathere  banne  of  )>e  holi 
theologie.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  591  Cunnyng  yea  yea  & 
w<  prattife  [printed  prattise]  I  haue  sauid  many  a  manys 
lyfe.  1513  FITZHEHB.  Huso,  t  4  It  is  harde  to  make  a  man 
to  vnderstande  it  by  wrytynge,  without  he  were  at  the 
operation  therof,  to  teache  the  practyue.  i  141  It  b  better 
the  practyue  or  knowlege  of  an  husbande  man  well  proucd. 
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PRJEMUNIRE. 


Hence  fr^'cttvelr  adv.  Ots.,  practically,  in 
practice,  actively. 

1591  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  MIL  xxxix.  (1612)  101  The 
Preachers  and  the  people  both  then  practiuely  did  thriue. 
1601  Ibid,  ix.  lii,  Almes  deedes,  and  workes  of  Charilie  we 
practively  professe. 

Frad  (prsed).  slang.  [By  metathesis  from  Dn. 
paarda.  horse:—  late  L.  parceveredus  (seePALFRBY).] 
A  horse. 

1798  TUFTS  Gloss.  Thieves'  Jargon,  Prod-holder,*  \x\d\e. 
1799  in  Sfirit  Pub.  Jmls.  III.  352  Met  Bob  Blunderbuss 
and  Ben  Bounce,  going  out  on  their  prads.  1838  DICKEKS 
O.  Twist  .\.\xi,  He's  in  the  gig,  a-minding  the  prad.  1895 
MARRIOTT  \VATSOX  in  A'ew  Rrv.  July  9  Creech,  .swerved 
.  .and  ran  his  mare  full  face  upon  the  struggling  prads. 

II  Prado  (praVdo).  [Sp.  :—  L.  prdtum  meadow.] 
The  proper  name  of  the  public  park  of  Madrid, 
a  fashionable  promenade;  hence  sometimes  in 
transferred  applications. 

{•1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  in.  xv.  60  [He]  went  to  the 
Prado,  a  place  hard  by,  of  purpose  to  take  the  air.  [1657  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  I  'oiture's  Lett.  I.  xxx.  58,  1  have  not  passed  a 
fair  evening  in  the  Prade  [Fr.  fr.  Sp.],  but  I  have  wished  him 
there.)  1709  MRS.  M.VXLEV  Secret  Mem.  1.  163  If  a  Lady  be 
new-married,  and  longs  to  shew  her  Equipage,  no  Place  so 
proper  as  the  Prado.  1807  SOUTHEV  Espriella's  Lett. 
(1808)  1.  So  St.  James's  Park,  the  Prado  of  London.  1813 
Sporting  Mag.  XL1I.  218  Taking  their  Sunday  promenade 
upon  the  fashionable  prado  of  White  Conduit  House. 

Prse-,  in  med.L.  also  pro-,  a  L.  pi  ep.  and  adv.  , 
meaning  '  before  '  ;  a  very  frequent  prefix  and 
combining  element.  In  Eng.  the  L.  spelling  was 
formerly  not  uncommon,  but  is  now  usual  only  in 
words  that  are  still  regarded  as  Latin,  as  prsccipe, 
prxcognitum,  pnecordia,  prxmunire,  or  that  are 
terms  of  classical  antiquity,  as  prictor.  In  other 
words  PRE-  is  now  the  usual  form. 

There  are  some  i7th  century  words  that  became  obsolete 
before  the  pre.  form  became  predominant,  which  are  found 
only  with  the  spelling  prx-.  This  spelling  has  also  been 
deliberately  used  by  some  writers  in  words  commonly  spelt 
with  PKE-  and  so  entered  in  this  dictionary. 

Praaouate  to  -chordal  :  see  PREACCATE.  etc. 

II  Preecipe  (pn-sipO-  Law.  Also  5  pricipe, 
presepe,  6-8  preoipe.  [L.  prsdpe,  imper.  ofprx- 
cipfTC  to  admonish,  enjoin  (see  PRECEPT".  Used  as 
a  sb.  from  the  opening  word  or  words  of  the  writ, 
prxcipc  quod  nJJat,  enjoin  (him)  that  he  render.] 

1.  (More  fully  prsecipe  quod  reJdat.)  A  writ  re- 
quiring something  to  be  done,  or  demanding  a  reason 
lor  its  non-performance.     Praxipe  in  capilc  :   see 
quots.  1535,  160"- 

[1115  Magtta  Cartti  c.  34  Breue  quod  vocatur  precipe  de 
cetera  non  fiat  alicui  de  aliquo  tenemento  unde  liber  homo 
pja-it  amittere  curiam  suam.]  a  1500  transl.  in  Arnolde 
Ckron.  (tSnl  219  A  wrytte  whiche  is  called  pricipe  from 
hensforth  shall  not  be  made  too  any  man  of  ani  freeholde 
whertnrugh  a  free  man  lese  his  courte.  14.  .  .'AS.  Lincol't 
A.  i.  17  If.  48  Halliw.'  Standis  on  bakke,  For  here  es 
comene  a  presepe,  swychc  menne  to  take.  1535  tr.  Natura 
Breuium  (1544'  15  This  wrytte  of  ryghte,  Precipe  in  capite, 
lyeth  for  the  tenaunt  whiche  holdeth  of  the  kynge  in  chefe, 
as  of  his  crowne,  whiche  tenaunte  is  deforced.  1598  KITCHIN 
Courts  Leet  11675  139  Plaint  of  a  Croft  is  good,  but  Precipe 
of  a  Croft  is  not  good.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Prxcipe  quod 
reddat,  is  a  writt  of  great  diuersiue  .  .  it  is  called  sometime 
a  writ  of  Right  close,  as  zprzcipe  in  capite,  when  it  issueth 
out  of  the  court  of  common  plees  for  a  tenent  holding  of 
the  King  in  cheife,  as  of  his  Crowne,  and  not  of  the  King, 
as  of  any  honour,  castell  or  maner.  1623  T.  POWELL  Attorn. 
Acad.  125  First  draw  the  Precipe  in  sbeetes  of  Paper,  and 
Engrosse  the  Concord  in  Parchment.  164*  tr.  Perkins' 
Pro/.  Bk.  v.  S  381  (1657)  142  If  in  3.prxcipe  brought  against 
the  Husband,  he  plead  misnosmer.  1658  tr.  Cokes  Rep.  in. 
6  a,  Those,  against  whom  the  preciDe  is  brought,  are  lawful 
tenants  to  the  precipe.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xviii. 
274  The  prxcipe  is  in  the  alternative,  commanding  the  de- 
fendant to  do  the  thing  required,  or  shew  the  reason  where- 
fore he  hath  not  done  it.  1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Ettg. 
Lam  II.  n.  iv.  J  2.  63  The  simple  writ  of  Praecipe  quod 
reddat,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  proprietor)'  action 
that  is  to  take  place  from  the  first  in  the  king's  court. 

2.  A  note  containing  particulars  of  a  writ  which 
must  be  filed  with  the  officer  of  the  Court  from 
which  the  writ  issues,  by  the  party  asking  for  the 
writ,  or  by  his  solicitor. 

1848  in  WHARTON  Lean  Diet.  attrib.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickv.  xx,  Mr.  Fogg,  where  is  the  prxcipe  book  ? 

FrSBCOCial  (pr«kff«-Jial),  a.  Omit  A.  [f.  L. 
prsuoces  (pi.  of  pratcox  early  mature  :  see  PRECO- 
CIOUS), applied  in  Ornithology  to  a  division  of 
birds  :  see  below.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pnecoces, 
applied  to  those  birds  whose  young  are  able  to 
leave  the  nest  and  to  feed  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched.  Opp.  to  AUricial. 

The  classification  of  Birds  into  Pnecoces  and  Altrices.  as 
two  primary  divisions,  introduced  by  Sundevall,  was  after- 
wards abandoned  by  him  ;  but  the  adjectives  founded  upon 
these  terms  have  been  retained  as  useful  in  the  classification 
of  genera  and  families.  See  Newton  Diet.  Birds,  s.  w. 

1&7*  COUES  Key  -V.  Amer.  Birds  Index,  Prsecoces,  birds 
that  run  about  at  birth.  Praecocial,  able  to  run  about  at  birth. 
1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  922  The  young  [of  Wilson's 
Snipe]  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  and  follow 
the  mother,  or,  as  the  naturalists  would  say,  they  are  pr<e- 
cocial.  1885  A  the  mum  i  Aug.  146/2  There  is  .  .  no  objection 
to  the  next  in  sequence  being  the  praecpcial  Anseres.  1903 
Wcstm.  Cos.  29  Apr.  2/1  Praecocial  birds  appear  to  have 
much  less  receptivity  than  altricial  birds. 


.).  PL.  -a.  Also 
8-9  pre-.  ~[L.,  {.pras  before  t  cognitum,  neut.  pa. 
pple.  of  cogttdscfre  to  know :  see  COGNOSCE,  PRE- 
COGXITIOX.]  Something  known  beforehand;  esp. 
something  necessary  or  assumed  to  be  known  as 
a  basis  of  reasoning,  investigation,  or  study ;  a 
principle.  Chiefly  in  pi. 

1634  J.  B.'ATE]  Myst.  Not.  53  To  set  down  some  few  Prx- 
cognita  or  Principles  (as  1  may  so  call  them),  a  1667  JER. 
•  TAYLOR  Serm.  John  viL  17  Wks.  1831  IV.  24  In  this  inquiry, 
|  1  must  take  one  thing  for  a  pryKognitutn,  that  every  good 
>  num.  .is  'taught  of  God  '.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  Pref.  16 
'  It  would  be  but  lost  Labour  for  any  Person  unacquainted 
.  with  these  Precognita,  to  spend  any  Time  in  reading  this 
:  Book.  1844  T.  CALLAWAY  Dislocations  >,  Fract.  Clavicle 
\  ff  Shoulder-joint  (1849)  5  To  start  with  certain  praecognita. 

Praaconize  to  Prsecoracoid :  see  PRECO-. 

Prsecordia  (pr«Vjdi5)-  Anal.  [L.  pi.  the 
midriff,  diaphragm,  the  entrails,  f.  prx  before  +  cor, 
cord-  the  heart.]  The  forepart  of  the  thoracic 
region ;  the  parts  or  region  of  the  body  about  the 
heart. 

[i6ox  HOLLAND Pliity  xxx.v.  II.  380  Now  that  I  am  come 
to  speake  of  the  precordiall  region  of  the  bodie,  know  this, 
That  by  this  one  word  prxcordia,  I  meane  the  inwards  or 
entrailes  in  man  or  woman.]  1681  tr.  ll'ittis  Rent.  Med. 
llrks.  Vocab.,  Prxcordia,  the  parts  about  the  heart,  as 
the  diaphragma,  or  midriff.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens. 
(1713)  2J4/2  Fainting  Fits,  Swooning,  Sickness  at  Heart, 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Praecordia.  1803  Med.  Jml.  X. 
106  An  uncommon  degree  of  oppression  at  the  Praecordia. 
1863  AITKES  Pratt.  Med.  (1866)  II.  64  A  sense  of  fluttering 
in  the  prxcordia,  with  irregular  action  of  the  heart. 

Hence  1,  Priecordia  Igla  [Gr.  0X705  pain],  pain 
referred  to  the  prxcordia.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pwecordiac,  Praecordial :  see  PBECORD-. 

||  PraBCOTnu.  Anal.  [mod.L.  f.  PRJ:-  +  fornu 
horn.]  AVilder's  name  for  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum. 

1881  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anal.  Techn.  456  Cephalad  of  the 
fornix  is  a  marked  elevation,  the  striatum ;  that  part  of 
the  prococlia  into  which  it  projects  is  the  praecorau. 

Praecuneufl,  etc. :  see  PBECBNEUS,  etc. 

Praedal  to  Praefect :  see  PREDAL,  etc. 

Praefatio :  see  PREFACE  sb.  i. 

Prasfervid  (pr/ia-jvid),  a.  [ad.  L. prtefervid-us: 
see  PRE-  A.  5  and  FERVID.]  Very  fervid:  an 
intentional  alteration,  after  the  L.  original,  of  the 
usual  PERFEHVLD,  q.  v. 

[1714  COL.  BLACK  ADER  Diary  Feb.  in  Life  xviii.  (1834)  444 
Our  national  temper,  the  praefervidum  ingenium  imposes 
upon  us  for  zeal.]  1885  Pall  Mall  C.  13  Nov.  3/2  The 
praefervid  Scot  can  tread  his  native  heath  without  having 
to  bliuh  at  the  thought  that  [etc.].  1890  British  Weehly 
13  June  102  The  Scot  ..  flung  into  the  liberal  principles  of 
the  great  university  on  the  Seine  his  own  tenacious  and  (as 
Buchanan  spells  it;  praefervid  nature. 

Prae-fine :  see  PKE-FLVE. 

t  Praefi'SCinal.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [f.  l^.prsejiscine, 
also  pnefascinl  in  security  against  magic  (f.  prx 
before,  in  front  of  +  fascin-um  bewitching,  witch- 
craft, fascination)  +  -AI_]  A  charm  worn  as  a 
protection  against  magic  or  witchcraft ;  an  amulet, 

165*  GACLE  Magastrom.  192  Whether  periapts  [mispr. 
pericepts],  amulets,  praefiscinals,  phylacteries, .  .and  spels 
had  even  been  used, .  .but  for  magick  and  astrologie  ? 

Praegnotary,  var.  PREKOTARY  Obs. 

Praahallux:  s;e  PKEHALLUS. 

t  Praia- bour.  rare-1,     [f.  PRS-,  PRE-  A.  6 

-I-  LABOUR.]     Intense,  difficult,  or  immense  labour. 
1638  MAYNE  Litcian  (1664 >2oi  For  these  prselabours,  and 
Toyles,  do  not  destroy  the  courage,  but  encrease,  and  en- 
large it  by  provocation. 

II  Praala'brum,  pre-.  Entoni.  [mod.  L.,  f. 
PR.E-,  PRE-  +  L.  labrum  lip.]  =  CLTPETJS. 

1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Praalect  to  Praam- :  see  PRELECT,  etc. 

t  Praeme'tial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.frssmetium  offer- 
ing of  first-fruits  (to  Ceres),  I.  pro,  before  -t-  meliri 
to  measure.]  Measured  out  from  the  first-fruits. 

i6ai  BP.  HALL  Var.  Treat.  Ded.  to  K- James,  [To]  offer 
to  your  Maiestie  some  prxmetiall  handfulls  of  that  crop 
whereof  you  may  challenge  the  whole  haruc-t. 

II  Prsemunientes  vprimi«niie'nt/z).  Law.  [L. 
prs&munientis  vmed.L.  for  prxmonentes,  pr.  pple. 
pi.)  '  admonishing  or  warning '  (see  PR/EMBNIRE), 
occurring  in  a  clause  of  the  writ  of  Edw.  I,  1295, 
summoning  the  spiritual  estate  to  Parliament; 
hence  applied  attrib.  to  this  clause  and  to  the  writ,] 
Prxmunientes  clause :  the  clause  of  the  writ  of 
1295,  in  which  the  bishops  and  abbots  summoned 
to  parliament  are  ordered  to  summon  representa- 
tives of  the  minor  clergy  to  attend  with  them. 
So  prsemunientes  writ. 
The  words  of  the  clause  are  '  praemunientes  decanum  (vel 

1  priorem)et  capitulum  ecclesiae  vestrae,  archidiaconos,  totum- 
que  clerum  vestrae  diocesis,  facientes  quod . .  dictum  capitu- 
lum per  unum,  idemque  clerus  per  doos  procurators  idoneos, 
. .  una  vobiscnm  intersint '  [etc.] :  see  Stubbs  Const.  Hist. 
xv.  II.  195  note, 

1700  ATTZRBL-RY  Rights  Coirvoc.  (1701)  226  The  Pratmu- 
nientfs  in  the  Bishops  Writ  b  not  an  Idle  Useless  Clause., 
but  a  Real,  and . .  Effectual  Summons  of  the  Clergy  to  Parlia- 

)    ment.    1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn,  II,  Pmmunientes,  are 


I  writs  sent  to  every  Particular  Bishop  to  come  to  Parliament, 
Prj-tHUH.'tHtss,  or  warning  him  to  bring  with  him  the 
Deans  and  Arch-Deacons  within  his  Diocess,  one  Proctor 
for  each  Chapter,  and  two  for  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocess. 
1888  (?.  A'*-"'-  Juty  x-*°  1Qe  P^rt  °f  tne  w-rit  described  as  the 
Praemunientes  Writ  was  not  disused,  and  the  Clergy  are  still 
summoned  to  attend  Convocation,  by  what  may  be  termed 
the  Parliamentary  form.  1809  Diet.  .Y<if.  Biog.  LVII.  181/2 
The  movement  led  by  Atterbury  .  .  for  the  revival  of  Convo- 
cation and  the  execution  of  the  Praemunientes  clause. 

||  Prsemunire  (prJmi«nai*Tt),  sb.  Law.  Forms  : 
5-8  premunire.  6  -munyre,  -menyre,  -minire, 
7  -muniri,  -ie,  (prse-,  premonire,  priminary), 
6-  prsemunire.  [L.  pnemunire  vb.,  pres.  inf.  (in 
cl.  L.,  to  fortify  or  protect  in  front),  in  med.L. 
confused  with  and  used  for  prsemonerc  to  forewarn, 
j  admonish,  warn,  I.  prx,  PRE-  A.  i  +  moiure  to  warn  : 
cf.  PREMCNITIOIT.  Occurring  in  the  text  of  the 
writ,  and  thence  taken  as  a  name  of  the  writ  itself, 
and  in  various  extended  and  transferred  uses.] 

1.  (More  fully  prsmunire  facias.}  A  writ  by 
which  the  sheriff  is  charged  to  summon  a  person 
accused,  originally,  of  prosecuting  in  a  foreign  court 
a  suit  cognizable  by  the  law  of  England,  and  later, 
of  asserting  or  maintaining  papal  jurisdiction  in 
England,  thus  denying  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign  ;  also,  the  statute  of  i6th  Richard  II, 
on  which  this  writ  is  based. 

The  words  in  the  writ  (1392-3)  were  (tfatura  Brcoiiim^ 

1528,  150  b)  'precipimus  quod  per  bonos  et  legates  homines 

!    de  balliua  tua  premunire  facias  prefatum  propositum  [A.  B.] 

I    quod  tune  sit  coram  nobjs  '  (we  command  that  through  good 

1    and  loyal  men  of  thy  jurisdiction  thou  do  [or  cause  to] 

warn  the  aforesaid  A.  B.  that  he  appear  before  us). 

[1383  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  159/2  Ceux  qi  sont  gamiz  par 

Brief   de    Premunire    facias  ..  puissent    apparer  par  lour 

Attornes.]     1449  //•.•</.  V.  149/2  To  have  suche  Processe 

.    therin,  as  provided  in  a  premunire  facias,    a  1529  SKKLTON 

!    CoL  Clout  108  That  the  premenyre  Is  lyke  to  be  set  a  fyre  In 

t    theyr  iurisdictions.      1539  MORE  SuppL  Soulys  Wks.  291/1 

;    He  layeth  that  doctour  Alein  after  that  he  was  punished  by 

premun>Te  for  hys  contempte  committed  against  v*  kinges 

;    temporal  law,  wastherfore  by  y  bishops  highly  recompensed 

in  benefices,     a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I  III  50  nun.. 

:    takynge  to  hym  good  counsayll,  sued  the  Curate  in  a 

preminire.     1588  MarpreL  Epist.   (Arb.)  21  A  premunire 

|    will  take  you  by  the  backe  one  day,  for  oppressing  and  tyran- 

nizing oner  her  Maiesties  subiects  as  you  doe.    1598  Expos. 

Termes  Lav.',  Premature  is  a  writ,  and  it  lyeth  where  any 

j    man  sueth  any  other  in  the  spiritual  court,  for  any  thing 

1    that  is  detenninable  in  the  kings  court.     1608  DAY  Law 

\     Trickes  v.  (1881)  75  If  I  haue  wrongd  the  Prince  1  stand 

|    in  compas  of  a  praemonire.    1706  TINDAL  Rights  Ckr.  Ch. 

•  388  Bishops,  .being  under..  a  Premunire  oblig'd  to  confirm 

•  and  consecrate  the   Person  nam'd  in  the  Conge  tfElire. 
1769  BL.KCKSTOSE  Comm.  IV.  viii.   115  This  then  U  the 

'    original  meaning  of  the  offence,  which  we  call  praemu- 

\    nire  ;  viz.  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  this  land,  and 

i    creating  imptrium  in  imperil},  by  paying  that  obedience 

;    to  papal  process,  which  constitutionally  belonged  to  the 

I    king  alone.     1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  310  In  the 

|    16"  year  of  this  Prince  [Richard  II]  was  passed  the  im- 

portant   statute    of  'praEmunire'...This    act   received   a 

,    very  large  interpretation  from  the  judges  and  proved  of 

great  service  in  checking  the   papal   usurpations.      1875 

STL-BBS  Const.  Hist,  xvi  II.  410  The  first  statute  of  Prat- 

i    munire,  declaring  the  forfeiture  and  outlawry  of  those  who 

sued  in  foreign  courts  for  matters  cognisable  in  the  king's 

courts,  was  an  ordinance  of  1353.    Ibid.  415  In  1365  was 

passed  a  new  statute  of  praemumre,  definitely  aimed  against 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  court. 

t  2.  trans/,  a.  An  offence  against  the  statute  of 
pnemunire  ;  also,  any  offence  incurring  the  same 
penalties.  Obs. 

"553  Act\  Mary  c.  i  (heading),  An  Act  repealing  certayne 
Treasons,  Felonies,  and  Premunire.  i6»  ELSING  Debates 
Ho.  Lords  App.  iCamden)  134  That  if  the  office  were  erected 
without  warrant  whether  it  were  not  a  premunire,  treason 
[etc.].  1  6*5  B.  JOKSON  Stafie  of  N.  v.  vi,  Lest  what  I  ha1 
done  to  them  (and  against  Law)  Be  a  Premuniri.  1678 
COLEJIAN  in  Trial  ofC.  63  That  Bill  which  would  have  it 
a  Premunire  in  a  Sheriff  not  to  raise  the  Posse  Comitatus. 
t  b.  The  penalties  incurred  by  an  offender  against 
the  statute  of  prsemunire,  which  was  subsequently 
applied  to  various  offences  not  connected  with  its 
original  purpose.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Premunirie,  forfeiture  of 
goods.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,Premunire,  a  punish. 
ment  wherein  the  offender  loseth  all  his  goods  for  euer,  and 
libertie  during  life.  i«s6  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  When  any 
man  for  an  offence  committed,  shall  incur  a  Pra:munire;  it  is 
meant,  he  shall  incur  the  same  punishment,  which  is  inflicted 
on  those  that  transgress  the  Statute  made  Anno  16  Ric.  2 
ca.  5  (commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Prsemunire).  1710 
PALMES  Prmerts  256  He  that  did  not  enter  into  one  side  or 
other,  shou'd  incur  somewhat  like  a  premunire  ;  for  twas 
the  forfeiture  of  his  goods  and  estate,  as  well  as  the  banish- 
ment of  his  person.  1719  W.  WOOD  Sure.  Trade  367  Those 
Merchants  whose  Occasions  require  Sums  of  Money  to  be 
exported,..  will,  to  keep  themselves  safe,  rather  give  the 
Men  yi.  4tt.  yL  nay,  orf.  per  Oonce  more  for  foreign  Silver, 
than  for  our  own  coined  Silver  of  the  same  Fineness,  which 
they  dare  not  export  for  fear  of  the  Praemunire.  1714  SWIFT 
Drafter's  Lett.  v.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  94  A  judge,  who  upon  th 
criminal's  appeal  to  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  told  him, 
he  had  incurred  a  premunire  for  appealing  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction. 

t3.  A  situation  or  condition  likened  (grav«'j 

or  humorously)  to  that  of  one  who  has  incurred 

a  prsemunire  ;  a  difficulty,  scrape,  fix,  predicament. 

1595  .IfarKCKS  Ext.  17  But  how  does  this  landlord  fall 

into  this  Pnemunire  j    1599  MASSJXGEH,  etc.  Old  Lavi  v.  l. 


PR^EMTTNIRE. 


PR^ITORIAN. 


489  If  the  Uw  finds  you  with  two  wive*  at  once.  There'*  a  ' 
shmvd  premunire.  1694  COSCREVB  Donl'Ie-Dcalcr  iv.  viii, 
I'm  in  such  a  fright !  the  strangest  quandary  and  premu- 
nire !  1751  SMOU.F.TT  /'tr.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  xlv.  81  He  would 
not  bring  himself  into  such  a  premunire  a^ain  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  1814  Stock  Exchange  Laid  Open  23  It  made 
them  all,  like  every  other  set.  .of  men  in  similar  premunires, 
squeak  out  so  loudly. 

Hence  Frwmnnlre  (-M»M)  v.  trans. ,  to  issue 
a  writ  of  piaeraunire  against ;  to  convict  of  breach 
of  the  statute  of  praemunire.  06s.  exc.  Hist. 

1681  W.  ROGERS  6M  PL  Ckr.  Quaker  93  Whilst  Isaac 
Pennington  was  in  Prison,  and  in  expectation  of  being  pre- 
munired.  1708  T.  WARD  Bug.  Ref.  (1716)  166  Horn  desir'd 
To  have  good  Dormer  praetnunir'd.  a  1713  ELLWOOD 
Aitt&bwg.  (1885)  252  Swear,  or  lie  In  prison,  premunired,  , 
until  you  die.  1884  A.  C.  BICKLEY  /-'o.r  xix.  291  He  cast  the 
Friend  into  prison  and  praenumired  him. 

t  Pr»muni  real,  -ial,  pre-f  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Involving  a  breach  of  the  statute 
of  praemunire  ;  liable  to  a  praemunire.  So  f  Prsc- 
munirized  ppl.  a.,  having  incurred  a  praemunire. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccatordon  (1602)  171  The  seculars 
. .  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience,  thereby  to  refell,  infringe, 
and  abrogate  all  such  premunireall  treachery.  lbld.t  The 
seculars,  .clearly  exempt,  redeeme  and  keepe  out  them- 
selues,  from  acknowledging  any  obedience  to  that  already 
premuninzed  Archpriest.  1601  —  Import.  Consid.  (1831) 
19  To  draw  you  all  into  the  same  Predicament  Premuninal 
and  of  Treason  with  him. 

Praemunite,  -nition,  etc. :  see  PREMUXITE,  etc. 

Prsenares :  see  PREPARES. 

II  Praenomen  (pr/nJo-men).    Also  pre-.    [L.,  , 
a  forename,  f.  prx  before  +  nomfn  name.] 

L  In  Rom.  Antiq.)  The  first  name,  preceding  the 
nomen  and  cognomen ;  the  personal  name ;  thus 
the  pnenomen  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was 
Marcus.  Hence,  the  first  name  of  persons  of 
other  nations  or  times;  the  Christian  nnme  of 
later  times. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Prxnatnen^  among  the  Romans,  that  which 
was  put  before  the  Xotnoi,  or  General  Name,  and  signify *d 
as  much  as  our  Proper  Name.  1745  J.  WARD  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Mt*  (Camden)  370  Whether  the  C  after  Imp.  in  the  others 
was  designed  for  Caesar  or  a  praenomen,  I  cannot  venture  to 
assert.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  1. 421  w.'/t-,  It  need  not  be 
said,  that  in  old  times  men  were  designated  by  their  przno- 
men,  rather  than  by  their  nomen,  or  cognomen.  1844  CVrzV 
Eng.  $  Arch.  JnU.  VII.  81/2  With  reference  to  the  dates, 
pre-nomens,  and  royal  standards  of  the  monarchs  by  whom 
the  pyramids  were  erected.  1886  Atken&um  4  Sept.  313/1 
The  names  of  servants  are  generally  praenomens  only,  e.g. 
"Alicia  seruiente  predict!  Hugonis  '. 

•(• 2.  The  first  of  two  words  constituting  the  name 
of  a  place,  as  Chipping  Barnet.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Cambr.  (1602)  I.  153  It  being 
usuall  to  leave  out  the  Prenomen  of  a  Town  for  brevity 
sake,  by  those  of  the  Vicenage,. .  commonly  calling  West- 
chester,  Chester,  South -hampt on,  Hampton. 

3.  In  the  binominal  nomenclature  of  Natural 
History,  the  first  or  generic  name  of  a  plant  or 
animal,  which  precedes  the  specific  name.  rare. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Cli*.  Med.  Introd.  Lect.  28  Uva 
ursi  is  now  preceded  by  the  praenomen  Arctostaphylos. 
1895  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.)  Prenomt*,  ..Biol.>  the  first  or  generic 
portion  of  a  compound  name. 

Prae-notion  to  Praapositor :  see  PREN*-,  etc. 

t  Prfflpositorship.  Obs.  An  incorrect  render- 
ing (cf.  PREPOSITOR)  of  med.L.  prnpositAtus,  Ger. 
pwpsteij  F.  prevfitt,  the  district  of  an  ecclesiastical 
pnepositus  or  propst ,  the  group  of  parishes  under 
one  ecclesiastical  superintendent ;  =  rural  deanery. 

1761  tr.  Bnsckings  Syst.  Geog.  VI.  MI  In  the  praepositor- 
ship of  Bremervorde  are  thirteen  parochial-churches.  Ibid. 
930  Its  parish-churches  form  a  distinct  praepositorship, 

!  Praepo-situs.    Also  pre-.    [L.  prxpositus  ' 
prefect,  president,  head,  chie£  in  med.L.  provost, 
sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  prsBponfre  to  place  or  set 
over,  f.  prm  PRE--r/<?«/r£  to  place.]     The  head,    ! 
chief,  president,  or  provost,  in  various  institutions 
clerical    and    civil.      Frequent    in    Anglo-Latin : 
see  PROVOST,  the  mod.Eng.  repr. ;  also  PREPOST. 

1607-7*  Cowmu.  t*t*rpr.t  Prxtesihts  fill*,  is  some- 
times used  for  the  Constable  of  a  Town,  or  Petit  Constable. 
. .  It  is  used  sometime  for  a  Reve,  or  for  a  chief  Officer  of 
the  Kin.*  in  a  Town,  Mannor  or  Village.  i<5«7  M.  WREN 
Serm.  bef.  King  6  Feare . .  'tis  Gods  Pnepositus  in  the  School 
of  Graces,  it  sees  that  none  of  them  be  out  of  Order,  or  in 
any  kinde  Faulty.  1894  R.  S.  FEWSUSON  Hist.  irtstmor/axJ 
145  By  the  year  1217  the  Pnepositus  or  Reeve  at  York  had 
been  superseded  by  a  mayor.  1906  AtktKSfum  19  May 
609/3  I*  seems  almost  certain  th.u  William  the '  prxpositus ' 
owed  h:s  Xorman  name  to  a  godfather  belonging  to  the 
Amundeville  family. 

Praepostor,  pre-  (pr/pyst(Xi).  [Syncopated 
form  o!  pr&posiiory  PREPOSITOR,  q.  v.]  The  name 
given  at  various  English  Public  Schools  to  those  ; 
senior  pupils  to  whom  authority  is  delegated  for 
the  management  and  control  of  thecommunity;  else- 
where called  Prefects*  or  Monitors.  Cf.  PREPOSITOR. 

[At  Eton,  in  the  i6th  c.]  '  Eighteen  of  the  senior  boys 
were  styled  Prrpositi ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  same  term  was 
used  to  designate  the  head  of  the  College,  the  monitors  soon 
came  to  be  called  Pr&pvsitrres.  Under  the  contracted  form 
of  PrsFjwstor,  the  name  hn*  survived  to  our  own  time,  though 
ihe  duties.,  have  entirely  changed  '  (Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell-  Lyte 
Hist.  Eton  Cell.  (1870)  viii.  142). 

[A  1518-168* :   see  PREPOSITOR.'      1768  m    Maxwell-Lyte 


Hitl.  Elm  rvi.  3»o  Prepostors  or  monitor'  are  chosen,  .to 
gather  exercises,  to  mark  the  boys'  names  every  School  time 
and  Church  time,  to  write  down  the  names  of  those  who  are 
not  present  at  the  lime  of  absence.  ..The  sixth  Form  hath 
two  Prepostors.  1813  June)  Kugl-y  School,  Printed  List 
[Sixth  Form  called)  Praepostors.  1854  T.  H.  GREEN  Ltt./r. 
Rutfy  Wks.  1900  III.  p.  xiv,  It  is  impossible  for  bullying  to 
be  slopped  except  by  praepostors.  1857  HUGHES  Tern  Brown 
k  v,  One  of  the  praepostors  of  the  week  stood  by  him  on  the 
steps.  1881  HARE  in  Mocm.  Mag.  XL1V.  359  His  rapid 
removal . .  into  the  fifth  form  at  Nlidsummer  ..  freeing  him 
from  the  terrors  of  prepostors  and  fagging.  1887  Athenxtttu 
79  Oct.  569/3  He  I  Rev.  E.  'Hiring)  strongly  encouraged 
self-government  among  the  boys,  and  threw  great  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  praepostors. 

Hence  Frsepo  storial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  pne- 
postors ;  Praepo'storship,  the  office  of  praepostor. 

1886  Pall  M 'all 'G.  to  Dec.  12/1, 1  should  say  that  Percival s 
new  model  of  the  praepostorial  system,  carried  out  on 
Dr.  Arnold's  lines,  was  his  greatest  achievement  as  a  bead 
master.  1884  (Oct.  2)  Eton  School  Rules,  The  Prsepostor- 
ship  must  be  taken  in  School  order,  unless  specially  excused. 

Prsaputial, Praescapula,  etc.:  see  PREP-,  etc. 

II  Prseputium  (prtpiH'jij'm).  Anat.  [L.  prez- 
piltium  foreskin.]  The  foreskin,  the  prepuce. 

c  1400  Lanfrtuu's  Cirurg.  174  In  be  heed  berof  is,  .a  skyn, 
bat  goib  ouer  &  is  clepid  prepucium.  1693  tr.  Standard's 
Phys.  Did.  (ed.  2),  Pntfutinm,  the  fore-Skin,  also  the 
Prominency  of  the  Clytoris.  1754-64  SMELLIE  MiitTvif.  \. 
92  The  Clitoris  with  its  praeputium  is  found  between  the 
Labia.  1803  Med.  Jml.  X.  174  To  the  end  of  each  plaster, 
near  the  preputium,  a  tape  Is  to  be  fixed. 

llPrsesepe  p«V-p/).  Astron.  [L.  pr&sxpe 
enclosure,  stall,  manger,  hive,  f.  pr»,  PRE-  +  sifpirc 
to  fence.]  The  name  of  a  loose  cluster  of  stars, 
appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  nebula,  in  the 
constellation  Cancer. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pratsefe,  a  constellation  in  2  degrees 
13  minutes  of  Leo.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Aslron.  i.  f  71. 
29  The  Hyades,  in  the  constellation  Taurus  and  the  Praesepe 
or  '  Beehive  ',  in  Cancer. 

Praesternum  to  PrsBstomium :  see  PREST-. 

Prseter  a.,  sb.,  past  (tense) :  see  PRETER. 

II  Praeter-  (pr/'tai^,  a  L.  adv.  and  prep,  meaning 
'beyond,  past,  besides,  except',  frequent  in  com- 
position ;  in  Eng.  entering  into  many  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  now  generally  written  PRETER-,  q.  v. 

A  few  obsolete  words  occur  only  with  the  spelling  prxtfr. 
which  is  also  preferred  in  some  words  by  individual  modern 
writers ;  for  all  these  see  PRETER-. 

llPrietexta  pr«e-ksta\  Rom.  Antiq.  Also 
pre-.  [L.,  short  for  toga  prxttxta  gown  bordered 
or  fringed  in  front ;  pa.  pple.  fern,  of  pritjex-fre 
to  weave  before,  fringe,  border.]  A  long  white 
robe  with  a  purple  bonier,  worn  originally  by  the 
Roman  magistrates  and  some  of  the  priests,  but 
afterwards  by  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  viz. 
by  boys  till  they  were  entitled  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis,  and  by  girls  till  marriage. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxiu.  i.  II.  455  Whiles  he  was 
under  sixteene  yeares  of  age,  and  as  yet  in  his  Prziexta. 
1670  LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  11.  153  Little  boyes  in  the 
habit  of  a  Prxtfxta.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cjr.-l.  s.v.,  The 
pretexta,  at  first,  was  a  robe  of  state,  or  ceremony. . .  In  con- 
tinuance of  time  it  was  permitted  to  noblemens  children ; 
and,  at  length,  even  to  all  Roman  children  in  general,  a  1763 
SHENSTOSE  Progr.  Taste  IV.  85  Tis  the  pretexta's  utmost 
bound,  With  radiant  purple  edg'd  around.  1868  .Vw/M'f 
Smaller  Diet.  Antiq.  380/2  Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till 
their  marriage. 

fcrator,  pretor  (piTW).  Forms :  5-7  pre- 
tour,  6  St.  -oir),  5-  pretor,  6-  pretor.  [Early 
mod.E.  pretour  =  F.  priteur,  ad.  L.  prsttor, 
-or-em  (contracted  from  *prx-ilor,  lit.  one  who 
goes  before,  C  pne  before  +  ire  to  go).] 

Originally  the  title  designating  a  Roman 
Consul  as  leader  of  the  army ;  after  B.  c.  366, 
that  of  an  annually  elected  Curule  magistrate  who 
performed  some  of  the  duties  of  the  Consuls,  to 
whom  he  was  subordinate.  Of  these  magistrates 
there  were  at  first  one,  later  two  (prater  urpdaus, 
pnetor ptrcgrinus^ ,  and  eventually  eighteen. 

c  14*5  WVSTOUN  Cron.  iv.  1 527  And  of  >e  pretorfs]  twenty  ' 
men,  And  grettast  of  be  consel  ben.  1540  PALSCR.  Acolastus 
L  iv,  Lyke  as  the  pretours  of  Rome  dyd  set  those  tnens 
names  in  a  table  hyghest,  whose  causes  sbnlde  first  be 
pleaded  or  dispatched.  1549  CoaifL  Scot.  xvii.  147  He 
desirit  the  office  of  pretoir  at  the  senat.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul. 
C.  ti.  iv.  35  The  throng  that  foUowes  Ocsar  at  the  heeles. 
Of  Senators  of  Praetors,  common  Sutors.  1693  DRYDEM 
yuvtnal  iii.  219  The  Praetor  bids  his  Lictors  mend  their 
.pace.  1755  JOHNSON,  Pretor.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  4  f-  xvii- 
II.  35  The  praetors,  annually  created  as  the  judges  of  law 
and  equity.  1851  COXVBEARE  &  Howsox  SI.  Paul  (1862) 
II.  xxvi.  439  The  Emperor  was  praetor  or  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  troops. 

b.    trans/.    One   holding   high   civic  office,  as 
a  mayor  or  chief  magistrate.     In   17-1 8th  c.,  the 
title  (=  It.  pretor?)  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or   I 
mayor,  and  of  the  podesta,  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 

1494  FABVAX  Chron.  vit.  375  No  man  beynge  in  auctorytie 
of  any  hygh  ofTyce.  as  prouost,  pretour,  or  any  lyke  orryce. 
1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion  (1635)  72  At  the  pleasure  of  the 
Chancellour  or  Praetor  onely.  1613  COCKEKAM,  Pretor.  a 
Maior,  or  chiefe  Officer.  1676  Lfnd.  Gaz.  No.  1106/2  1  he 

Spast,  the  Pretor  of  Palermo  sent  to  acquaint  the  Sieur  de 
aen,  that  the  French  Fleet  had  been  seen.     1714  IHd. 
No.  5192/2  The  Prince  of  Scordia,  Pretor  of  Palermo,  pre- 


wnted  him  with  the  Book  of  the  Constitutions  and  Rights 
of  the  City.  1719  D'UnrEr  Pilli  II.  loo  And  now  we're  in 
Ixxidon  let's  pass  this  Affair,  And  praise  the  good  Praetor 
now  sits  in  the  Chair.  1756-7  Praetor  of  Verona  [see  PRC- 
Ftcr  i  c).  i*ss  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiL  IV.  705  No  two 
of  these  rural  praetors  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of  what 
was  equitable. 

t  Prae*toral,  pretoral,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f. 

PR.ETOB  + -AL.]   =  I'B.ETORIAX. 

1549  Cotnfil.  Scot.  vi.  43  Kjngis  ..  tuke  mair  del>-it  ..  to 
manure  come  landis,  nor  thai  did  to  remane  in  pretoral 
palecis  or  in  tryumphand  cities. 

Prsetorial,  pretorial  (prfi&«Tial),  a.  (sb.} 
[f.  L.  pnttJrius  belonging  to  a  praetor  +  -At.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  Roman  prxtor  ;  praetorian. 

1 579-8*  NORTH  Plutarch  917  [Vatinius]  came  verie  arro- 
gantly one  day  vnto  Cicero  being  in  his  Praetoriall  scale, 
a:id  asked  him  a  thing  which  Cicero  woulde  not  graunt  him 
there.  1757  BURKE  At*rMgm.  Eng.  Hist.  L  iii.  37  Those 
occasional  declarations  of  law  called  the  practorial  edicts. 
1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  dSfs  I.  iv.  141  Caesar.. con. 
tinued  to  administer  his  praetorial  functions. 

t  b.  Iransf.  Judicial ;  =  PH.ETORIAS  a.  I  b.  Cos. 

tt  1688  W.  CLACETT  17  Serm.  (1690)  to  Confession  to  a 
priest,  with  attrition,  being  reckoned  sufficient  to  receive 
a  pretorial  absolution,  which  shall  be  valid  in  heaven. 

t  C.  Pretoria]  court,  in  the  colony  of  Maryland, 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  capital  crimes,  consisting  of 
the  lord  proprietor  or  his  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  council.  Also  called  Pretorial.  Obs. 

1638-9  Laws  Maryland  in  Arch.  Md.  (1883!  I.  50  An  Act 
For  the  erecting  of  a  PretorialL  toiJ.  51  This  Court . .  Shall 
be  a  Court  of  Record  and  Shall  be  called  the  pretoriall  or 
the  pretoriall  Court,  and  the  said  Pretoriall  shall  or  may., 
exercise.  .Jurisdictions  within  this  Province. 

Praetorian,  pretorian  pm6---rian),  a.  and 
sb.  [ad.  L.pnrlffriiinus •  see  PB-tloB  and  -IAS.] 

A.  adj.  I.  Of,   belonging,   or  pertaining   to  a 
Roman  praetor,  or  to  the  office  or  rank  of  praetor. 

1598  GRF.NEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xn.  v.  (1622)  161  The  Con- 
sutarie  ornaments  were  giuen  to  Colo,  and  the  Pretorian  to 
Aquila.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xviii.  IL  124  Treves,  the 
seat  of  Praetorian  government,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  by 
shutting  her  gates  against  Decentius.  1861  J.  G.  SHEFPARD 
Fall  Rome  i.  23  Two  praetorian  fleets ..  patrolled  the  Medi- 
terranean. 187^  POSTE  Gaius  i.  $  184  Another  guardian., 
called  a  praetorian  guardian,  because  he  was  appointed  by 
the  praetor  of  the  city.  1894  (iRE_EXlDCE  In/aniia  iv.  114 
The  only  object  of  the  praetorian  infamia  was  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  praetor's  court,  and  to  prevent  the  frequent 
appearance  in  it  of  unworthy  members  of  the  community. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  judge,  court,  or  power 
analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Roman  prater, 
esp.  to  a  Court  of  Equity.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

i6aa  BACON  Hen.  I  'If  64  In  the  distribution  of  Courts  of 
Ord inane  lustice. .  .the  Chancery  [had)  the  Pretorian  power 
for  mitigating  the  Rigour  of  I-aw.  1677  W.  Hf  BBARD. \arra- 
tn-e  (1865)  I.  17  An  Historian  being  no  Pretorian  Judjr, 
his  Reports  cannot  prejudice  any  peoples  Jurisdiction,  or 
persons  Propriety.  1686  W.  SHERLOCK  Pafist  nut  Mis- 
represented  14  Attributing  a  Judicial  and  Praetorian 
Authority.. to  the  Priest  to  forgive  Sins,  a  1700  ATKVXS 
Par/.  %  Pol.  Tracts  (1734)  237  Let  not  'says  he)  Praetorian 
Courts  (speaking  of  Courts  of  Equity)  have  Power  to  decree 
against  express  Statutes  under  Pretence  of  Equity. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  body-guard  of  a  Roman 
military  commander  or  of  the  emperor. 

Originally  applied  to  the  frrioria  cohors  or  select  troops 
which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or  general  of  the 
army,  subsequently  to  the  imperial  body-guard  instituted 
by  Augustus. 

1431-50  tr.  Higdfn  (Rolls)  V.  115  The  knyjhtes  pretorian 
of  Rome  namede  Maxentius  the  son  of  Maximian  emperour. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  \ichotay 's  Vpy.  n.  iii.  74  The 
Pretorian  legions  ..  began  to  become  rulers  ouer  their 
maisters.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  105  Hee  ordained  a 
standing  Campe  at  Rome,  wherein  the  Praetorian  Cohorts., 
might  be  received.  1651  R.  SAUNDERS  Plenary  Possess.  18 
Augustus  set  up  the  Praetorian  Guard  of  10000  men.  1868 
LIGHTFOOT  Philiffians  (1873)  99  The  great  camp  of  the 
praetorian  soldiers.  1881  STEVEXSOS  Virg.  Puerisjue,  jft 
Triflex  (1893)  159  Caligula.. turned  loose  the  Praetorian 
guards  among  the  Company. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  praetorian  soldiers. 

1741-*  GRAY  Agrijfina  117  The  eye  of  Rome,  And  the 
Praetorian  camp.  i«ia  Gen.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  60/1  To 
raise  a  military  depot  in  such  a  city  as  London,  a  sort  of 
pretorian  camp  that  could  not  but  be  grating  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people. 

O.  jig.  Like  the  praetorian  cohort  in  venality. 

1907  Spectator  5  Tan.  5/2  The  calling  into  existence  of 
a  Pretorian  band  of  pauper  labour  through  doles  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  unemployed. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  man  of  praetorian  rank  ;  as  an  ex- 
prsetor,  or  a  legate  sent  as  governor  of  a  province. 

1756  C.  SMART  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  it.  ii.  (1826)  II.  09  The 
praetorian  Sempronius.  1856  MERIVALK  Rtm.  Entf.  (1865) 
IV.  xxxii.  13  The  provinces  which  remained  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  senate  continued  to  be  assigned  by  lot  to  con- 
sulars  and  praetorians. 

fig.  1850  DOBELL  Roman  v.  Poet,  Wlcs.  (1875!  71  Those 
proud  praetorians  who  subverted  the  commonwealth  of  God. 

2.  A  soldier  of  the  praetorian  guard. 

1615  K.  LOHG  tr.  Barclays  Argtnit  in.  hr.  163  Whom 
you  have  appointed  in  time  of  peace  for  Garrison  sookhers 
or  Pretori»nj.  177*  GlMO*  Otcl.  +  F.  L  v.  108  ~ 


increased  their  weight,  by  throwing.. their  swords  into  the 
scale.  1898  H.  G.  MOULS  Stud.  Ef.  Cftm.  YI.  120  It  must 
have  made  the  Praetorian  wonder  to  see  this  extraordinary 
prisoner  [St.  Paul)  at  his  prayers. 

b.  Jig.  One  of  a  company  whose  function  and 
interest  is  to  defend  an  established  power  or  system. 


PRJETOBIANISM. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  50  The  rule  and  reason  will  bee 
found  all  one,  say  Schoolemen  and  Pretorians  what  they 
will.  1829  LANDOR  I  mag.  Cottv.  II.  vii.  338  Neither  would 


cracy,  ever  fearful  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  re- 
gorge the  sacrilegious  spoil. . .  These  became  the  unconscious 
Prjetorians  of  their  ill-gotten  domains. 

Hence  Prceto-rianisra,  a  system  like  that  of  the 
Roman  praetorian  organization;  military  despotism, 
esp.  when  venal. 

1870  Pall  MiiUG.  5  Nov.  5  M.  Ernest  Legouve.  .had  to 
thank  Count  Bismarck  for  several  benefits— for  the  death  of 
Cassarism  and  pretorianism,  Ultramontanism  and  dandyism, 
the  fusion  of  classes  on  the  ramparts,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  1001  Speaker  9  Feb.  514/2  Nations 
which  believed  themselves  far  beyond  the  stage  of  Pre- 
torianism. 

f  Prfflto-rical,  pre-,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg. 
f.  PR/ETOB  :  cf.  oratorical^  =  PRAETORIAN. 

1639  GENTILIS  Servita's  Inquis.  (1676!  857  That  the  Pre- 
torical  Deputy,  nor  any  other  Person  assisting  in  the  Gover- 
nor*place  shall  not  be  a  Consultor. 

II  Frsetorium,  pretorium  (pr*t5«Ti#m).  [L. 
prxtorium  a  general's  tent;  a  provincial  governor's 
residence,  a  palace ;  the  praetorian  guard  ;  sb.  use 
of  neut.  of  prsBtorius  adj.,  belonging  to  a  praetor.] 

1.  The   tent   of  the    commanding  general   in  a 
Roman  camp  ;  the  space  where  this  was  placed. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vti.  xxxvi.  274  When  he  was  come  to 
the  Pretorium,  the  Consul!  by  sound  of  trumpet,  called  all 
the  armie  to  an  audience.  17*6  LEONI  AlbertCs  Archil. 
I.  89/2  The  Praetorium,  or  General's  Tent.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq,  iv,  'From  this  very  jpraetorium'— A  voice  from 
behind  interrupted  his  ecstatic  description  —  '  Praetorian 
here,  praetorian  there,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't.'  1843 
ARNOLD  Hist,  Rome  III.  131  When  one  of  their  tribes  first 
saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp  and  observed  the  centu- 
rions walking  up  and  down  before  the  praetorium  for 
exercise. 

transf.  1636  MASSINGER  Bash/.  Lover  iy.  iii,  As  I  rode 
forth  With  some  choice  troops,  to  make  discovery  Where 
the  enemy  lay..  .The  duke's  praetorium  opened. 

2.  The  official  residence  of  the  governor  of  a 
Roman  province;  a  governor's  palace  or  court. 

1611  BIBLE  Mark  xv.  16  The  souldiers  led  him  away  into 
the  hal,  called  Pretorium  [mod.  edd.  Praetorium],  and  they 
call  together  the  whole  band.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Prx» 
torium,  the  place  where  the  Praetor  administer'd  Justice  ;.. 
also  taken  for  his  Palace;  and  sometimes  for  his  Pleasure- 
House.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  \x,  (1879)  735  Tne  Romans 
had  made  Herod's  palace  the  Praetorium,  or  head -quarters. 
b.  By  extension :  The  court  or  palace  of  an 
ancient  king;  also  applied  to  a  town-hall,  etc. 

1611  CORY  AT  Crudities  635  The  Praetorium  or  rather 
the  Stadthouse  [at  Nimmigen]  ..  is  a  very  ancient  and 
stately  place,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  205  [Hannibal] 
became  a  client  to  Prusias  the  Bithynian  king;  at  whose 
praetorium,  or  court,  he  was  glad  to  wait  for  a  hearing. 
1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  I.  ii.  61  This  palace,  or 
praetorium,  falling  into  decay,  was  replaced  by  a  strong 
Saracenic  fortress. 

3.  The  quarters  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  in  Rome. 
1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  n.  96  The  mines  of  the  Preto- 

vium,  the  Quarters  of  the  Pretorian  Bands,  which  the  Empe- 
rours  lodged  here.  1904  G.  SMITH  Hist.  Chr.  Missions 
n.  v.  48  Paul  lived  in  Rome  and  near  the  Praetorium. 

Frsetorship,  pre-  (pn-t^ijip).    [f. 
-3HIP.]     The  office  of  a  Roman  praetor ;  the  term 
of  this  office. 

1541  T.  PAYNEL  Catiline\\\.  75  Changyng  his  apparel,  and 
laying  away  the  ornamentes  of  pretorship.  1581  SAVILE 
Tacitus,  Agric.  (1622)  186  His  [Agncola's]  Pretorship  alsohe 
passed  ouer  in  the  same  sort,  with  the  like  silence.  1641  J. 
JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  29  Trajan,  .delivered  a  sword 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Pretorship,  bidding  him,  if  he  were 
good,  to  use  it  for  him  ;  if  evill,  against  him.  1788  GIBBON 
Decl.  $  F.  xliv.  (1846)  IV.  176  The  praetprship  of  Salvius 
Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  immortalised  by  the  com- 
position of  the  Perpetual  Edict.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  I. 
§  6  note,  The  peregrin  praetorship  was  created  in  or  about 
the  year  507/247  ;  the  duty  of  the  new  magistrate  being  to 
administer  justice  between  foreigners  resident  in  Rome,  or 
between  foreigners  and  citizens. 

b.  transf.  Chief  magistracy  ;  mayoralty. 

x6aa  MIDDLETON  Hon.  fy  Virtue  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  364 
You  [Lord  Mayor]  go  From  court  to  court  before  you  be 
confirm 'd  In  this  high  place,  which  praetorship  is  termed. 

0.  v/ithposs.proti.,  as  title  of  a  praetor. 

1678  T.  JORDAN  Triumphs  of  London  12  The  Governour 
Of  this  Plantation,  doth  present  his  Power,  And  Profits  to 
Your  Praetorship. 

t  Frse'tory,  pre'tory,  sb.  (a.}  Obs.  [ME. 
pretori^  a.  OF,  pretorie^ pretoire  (mod.F.  prttoire}^ 
ad.  L.  pmttrium  PKJETORITJM  ;  in  II,  ad.  L.  prs&- 
torius  one  of  praetorian  rank.] 

1.  1.  A  prsetorium,  hall,  or  palace. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16302  Pilate  him  ras,  and  forth  yode 
Vte  o  J>e  pretory.  Ibid.  16093.  X3?»  WYCLIF  Actsxxlii.  35 
He  comaundide  him  for  to  be  kept  in  the  pretorie  [gloss  or 
moote  halte],  of  Heroude.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  -^j  b/2 
He  sente  secretely.,for  al  the  grete  gramaryens  and  retho- 
rycyens  that  they  shold  come  nastelye  to  hys  pretorye  to 
alysaunder.  1577  HANMER  Anc,  Eccl.  Hist.  (1663)235  The 
which  Law  is  ingraven  in  a  stony  pillar.. in  the  publick 
pretory,  nigh  the  Emperors  martial  picture. 

2.  The  pnetorian  guard,  or  their  quarters. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  fioeth.  i.  pr.  iv,  9  (Camb.  MS.),  I  took 
stryf  ayeins  the  prouost  of  the  pretorie.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  V.  7 1  Gordianus , .  was  j'-slawe  of  oon  Phelip, 
prefecte  of  he  pretone,  noujt  fer  from  Rome.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  iv,  Ixv.  44  He  was  Presydente  of  the  Pretory  of 
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Rome.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist. 
Ivsttne  H  h  ij,  For  that  merit  bee  was  called  to  be  a  soul- 
diour,  where. .he  arose  to  be  the  MaUter  of  the  Praetory. 

3.  The  praetor's  court,  rare. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  82  He  ordained  that  there 
should  be  foure  prefectures  of  the  pretorie,  or  Courts  of 
soueraigne  authority. 

II.  4.  A  man  of  praetorian  rank. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  IV.  165  Destroyede ..  sena- 
toures,  consuls,  pretories,  and  edelynes,  men  of  dignyte. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  —  PR.STORIAN  a.  In  quot. 
transf.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  judge,  rare. 

1549  LATIMER  tfk  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  F/(Arb.)  no  Esay.. 
speaking  of  the  iudgementes  done  . .  in  the  commune  place 
as  it  myghte  be  Westminster  hall,  the  gylde  hall,  the  ludges 
hall,  the  pretory  house. 

f  Prffl'turate.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  L.  prxtura 
praetorship  + -ATE  *  i.]  Prcetorship. 

1714  WARBURTON  Tracts  7  In  the  Interim  comes  P.  Accius 
Varus. .,  with  the  Character  of  the  Praeturate  of  Afric. 

t  Frag,  jM  Obs.  [Origin  obscure :  perh. 
earlier  form  of  PROG.]  ?  A  pin,  nail,  or  spike. 

1354  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  92  In  mercede  fabri  faci- 
entis  pragges  et  lokats  de  ferro  suo  proprio  pro  fenestns 
figendis.  Ibid.  92,  93  Prages,  Pragges. 

fPrag,  pragge,  sb2  Obs.  slang.  [Origin 
uncertain  :  cf.  PRIG.]  ?One  who  'prigs' ;  a  thief. 

159*  GREENE  Disput.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  206  More  full  of 
wyles  to  get  crownes,  than  the  cunningest  Foyst,  Nip,  Lift, 
Pragges,  or  whatsoeuer  that  Hues  at  this  day. 

"t*  Frag,  v.  Obs.  or  ?  dial.  rare.  In  6  pragg. 
[Origin  unascertained.]  trans.  To  stuff,  cram,  fill. 

1567  DRANT  Horace^  Epist.  i.  Cj,  O,  neyghbours,  neygh- 
bpurs,  first  get  coyne,  firste  hardlye  pragge  the  purse,  few, 
vii.  D  iv,  Againe  With  pragged  paunche  assayde  to  goe. 
1866  J.E.  BROGDEN  Provinc.  Words  Lines.,  Pragged  with 
things,  having  a  great  abundance. 

t  Prage.  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  unascertained  :  cf. 
PRAG  j<M,  PROG.] 

1.  Perh.  =  PRAG  st>.1 

1502  ARNOLDS  Chron.  (1811)  237  Small  pragys,  at  iiij.s'. 
X545  Rat?,s.  of  Customs  C  ij,  Prages  the  groce  \s.  1583 
Ibid.  D  viij,  Prages  the  groce  xvU.  viiirf. 

2.  A  spear  or  similar  weapon. 

1582  STANYHURST  sKrieis  i.  (Arb.)  23  Theyre  blades  they 
brandisht,  and  keene  prages  goared  in  entrayls  Of  stags, 
15831  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  in.  133  The  Zealanders 
..with  their  long  rusty  prages,  sleweuery  mothers  sonne  of 
them. 

t  Pra-ggish,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.    [?  f.  PRAG(MATIC) 

+  -ISH  !.]    ?  =  PRAGMATIC,  meddlesome. 

i«i  AMHERST  Terrx  Fit.  No.  46  (1726)  254  Sir,  you  ought 
to  be  hors'd  out  of  all  good  company  for  an  impudent  prag. 
gish  Jackanapes. 

Pragmatic  (prsegmas'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [=  F. 
pragmatique,  Qvc.pragmatisch^  etc.,  ad.  L.  prag- 
maticus  skilled  in  business,  esp.  law  (Cic.),  in 
late  L.,  relating  to  civil  affairs  (also  sb.),  a.  Gr. 
TT/xz-y/mTi/fdy  active,  business-like,  versed  in  affairs, 
relating  to  matter  of  fact,  also  sb.  a  man  of  busi- 
ness or  action  ;  f.  irpaypa,  TrpaypaT-  a  deed,  act, 
affair,  state-affair,  business,  etc.,  f.  vparrttv  to  do.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Relating  to  the  affairs  of  a  state  or 
community.  Pragmatic  Sanction^  rendering  late 
juridical  L.  (Cod.  Justin.)  pragmatica  sanctio  (jus- 
siO)  annotation,  also  pragmatic  am  rescriptum:  'an 
imperial  decree  referring  to  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
munity ',  the  technical  name  given  to  some  imperial 
and  royal  ordinances  issued  as  fundamental  laws. 

Applied  first  to  edicts  of  the  Eastern  Emperors;  subse-    , 
quently  to  certain  decrees  of  Western  sovereigns,  as  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  attributed  to  St.  Louis  of  France,  1268,    j 
containing  articles  directed  against  the  assumptions  of  the    ! 
Papacy  ;  those  of  Charles  VII  of  France  in  1438,  and  of  the 
Diet   of  Mainz  in    1439,  embodying   the   most   important: 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Basle,   the  former   being  the    ' 
basis  of  the   liberties   of  the   Gallican   church.     In  more    I 
recent  European  history,  applied  particularly  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  in  1724,  settling  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Austrian  throne;  also,  to  that  of  Charles  III 
of  Spain  in  1759,  granting  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
his  third  son  and  his  descendants. 

1643  PRYNNE  Soz>.  Power  Parl.  App.  32  In  this  Parliament 
the  pragmatick  sanction  was  restored.  1688  Answ.  Talons 
Plea  17  To  abrogate  and  to  annull  at  the  same  time,  the 
pragmatick  Sanction,  and  the  Concordat  too.  1699  BURNET 
39  Art.  xxxvii.  (1700)  385  Pragmatick  Sanctions  were 
made  in  several  Nations  to  assert  their  Liberty.  1710  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Pragmatick  Sanction,  is  a  Term 
in  the  Civil  Law  for  a  Letter  written  to  a  Corporation,  or 
any  Publick  Body,  by  the  Emperour  in  answer  to  their 
Request  to  enquire  or  know  the  Law  of  him.  1767  Hist. 
Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  30/1  The  King  then  published  his 
pragmatic  sanction,  or  royal  ordinance,  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y. 
II.  220  Tbe  revocation  of  the  pragmatic  act  which  left  the 
youthful  Isabella  heiress  of  the  Spanish  crown.  1858  CAR- 
LVLE  Fredk.  Ct.  v.  ii.  I.  552  '  Pragmatic  Sanction  '  being,  in 
the  Imperial  Chancery  and  some  others,  the  received  title  for 
Ordinances  of  a  very  irrevocable  nature,  which  a  sovereign 
makes  in  affairs  that  belong  wholly  to  himself,  or  what  he 
reckons  his  own  rights.  1885  EncycL  Brit.  XIX.  657/1 
After  his  [Charles  VI's]  death,  the  pragmatic  sanction  led  to 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

2.  Busy,  active  ;    esp.  officiously  busy  in   other 
people's  affairs;    interfering,  meddling,  intrusive; 
PRAGMATICAL  a.  3,  4. 


PRAGMATICAL. 

Tongue  vi.  §33  Common  estimation  puts  an  ill  character 
upon  pragmatic  medling  people.  1777  ROBEHTSON  Hist. 
Amer.  II.  vi.  238  Cepeda.  .a  pragmatic  and  aspiring  lawyer, 
seems  to  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro. 
1879  FARRAH  St.  Paiilll.  282  note,  If  St.  Paul  said  Kvpt'ou, 
the  marginal  ®eou  of  some  pragmatic  scribe  might  easily 
have  obtruded  itself  into  the  text. 

3.  Conceited  in  one's  own  opinion,  opinionated  ; 
dictatorial,  dogmatic  ;   =  PRAGMATICAL  a.  40. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBKRT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  202  It  was  in  vaine  to 
chalenge  the  pragmatique  Pagan  in  point  of  honour.  1653 
R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.^  Moles  17  It  signifies  her  to  be  prag- 
matique, proud,  and  one  that  will  domineer  over  her  hus- 
band. 1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  214  She  is 
as  pragmatic  and  proud  as  the  Pope.  1872  MINTO  £ng. 
Prose  Lit.  5^9  A  strong  contrast  to  the  pragmatic  Cobbett 
was  the  amiable,  indolent,  speculative  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. 1872  Spectator  j  Sept.  1131  To  spoil  by.  .irrelevant 
and  pragmatic  dogmatism  a  very  able  and  useful  paper. 

4.  Treating  the  facts  of  history  systematically, 
in  their  connexion  with  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect,  and  with  reference  to  their  practical  lessons 
rather  than  to  their  circumstantial  details.   [  =  Ger. 
pragmatisek)    after    irpay pan/cos,     irpayftaTtia,    in 
Polybius.]     Cf.  PRAGMATISM  3. 

1853  M.  ARNOLD  Irish  Ess.t  etc.  (1882)  291  For  the  more 
serious  kinds,  for  pragmatic  poetry,  to  use  an  excellent 
expression  of  Polybius.  1864  WEBSTER,  Pragmatic  history, 
a  history  which  exhibits  clearly  the  causes  and  the  conse- 
quences of  events. 

5.  Practical;   dealing  with  practice;  matter-of- 
fact  ;  =  FBAGMATICAL  a.  a. 

1853  C.  L.  BRACE  Home  Life  Germany  124  A  strict  and 
pragmatic  people,  like  the  mass  of  the  Scotch.  1882-3 
Schaff's  EncycL  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1613  The  pragmatic 
school  only  looked  at  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine. 
It  failed  to  look  upon  it  as  an  historical  development. 

6.  Belonging  or  relating  to  philosophical  prag- 
matism ;  concerned  with  practical  consequences  or 
values.     See  PRAGMATISM  4. 

1901  W.  JAMF.S  Varieties  Relig.  Exp.  518  This  thoroughly 
'pragmatic'  view  of  religion  has  usually  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  common  men.  1906  Hibbert  Jrnl. 
Jan-  337  Whether  it  is  applied  to  knowledge  or  to  faith,  the 
pragmatic  test  is  a  severe  one.  1907  W.  JAMES  Prag- 
matism 45  The  pragmatic  method  in  such  cases  i&  to  try 
to  interpret  each  notion  by  tracing  its  respective  practical 
consequences. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  decree  or  ordinance  issued  by  the 
head  of  a  state  ;  =  pragmatic  sanction :  see  A.  I. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed\\\.  1364/2  His  excessiue 
authorise  hath  beene,  and  still  is  restreinedj  checked  and 
limited  by  lawes  and  pragmatikes,  both  ancient  and  new, 
both  in  France  and  Spaine  and  other  dominions.  1656 
BLOUNT  G!os$ogr.t  Pragmatic, . .  a  Proclamation  or  Edict. 
1766  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  11/2  There  were  even  two  prag- 
matics :  one  that  ceded  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  to  the  Archduchess  of  Poland,  the  other  that  con- 
tended they  were  the  property  of  Mary  Theresa.  1861 
J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome \i.  286  It  was  a  solemn  occasion, 
and  the  emperor  deemed  it  worthy  of  a  solemn  document, 
or  '  Pragmatic  ',  as  it  was  called. 

1 2.  One  versed  in  business  ;  a  person  deputed  to 
represent  another  in  business  or  negotiation,  nn 
agent;  cf.  *  man  of  business  *,  BUSINESS  22  d.  Obs. 

[Cf.  also  obs.  It.  ' pragmatico,  an  atturnie  or  practicioner 
in  the  lawe,  a  proctor...  Also  one  wont  to  stand  by  a  pleader 
or  oratour  instructing  him  in  lawe  points.  Also  one  expert 
in  doing  of  things  *  (Florio  1598).] 

1589  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  i?o 
Since  those  busie  limmes  began  to  rowse,  and  besturre  them, 
more  then  all  the  Pragmatiques  in  Europe.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vih.  §  48.  559  Pandulphus  (the  Popes 
Pragmaticke)  hauing  first  desired  safe  conduct  of  King  John, 


•arriues  at  Douer.  "1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of^N.  i.  v,  My 
man  o'  Law  !  Hee's  my  Attorney  and  Sollicitour  too !  A 
fine  pragmaticke  ! 


3.  An  officious  or  meddlesome  person ;  a  busy- 
body ;  a  conceited  person. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  369  These  matters 
are  not  for  pragmatics,  and  folkmooters  to  babble  in.  1659 
GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  iv.  xvi.  502  Such  pragmaticks  ..  labour 
impertinently.  1835  Eraser's  Mag.  XII.  269  The  flippanis 
and  pragmatics  who  infest  all  tbe  highways  of  society. 

II  Fragmatica  (prsegmse-tika).  [Sp.  prag- 
matica,  a.  late  L.  pragmatica  (sc.  sanctio^  jttssio, 
annotatio^  constitutio)  a  pragmatic  sanction.  Cf. 
It.  prammatica,  F.  pragmatique.}  A  royal 
ordinance  having  the  force  of  a  law ;  =  PRAGMATIC 
B.  i.  (Used  esp.  in  reference  to  Spain.) 

165*  HOWKLL  G/ra^Tj  R*ev.  Naples  \\.  6  The  Viceroy., 
caus'd  a  Pragmatica  or  Proclamation  to  be  printed  and 
publish'd.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  $  Ss,  (1846)  III.  xxvi.  4l8 


HHUNB  111   ^OO*    iulurtM    itjlo   U3<ig\-.       »v/y    »-™v— •  — ' 

811  As  the  power  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  gradually  co 
centrated  and  consolidated,  royal  pragmaticas  began  to  take 
the  place  of  constitutional  laws. 

Pragmatical  (praegmje'tikal),  a.  (s&.)    [f.  as 
PRAGMATIC  +  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 
1.   =  PRAGMATIC  a.  i.    Now  rare. 

1543  Formal.  Faith  N  ij  b,  Sith  that  time,  the  canons 
pragmatical  of  these  two  counsailes,  be  no  where  used,  nor 
yet  alleged,  as  to  be  of  effecte.  1593  G.  HABVKY  Pierces 
Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  274  Had  he  euer  studied  any 
Pragmaticall  Discourse  ;  or  perused  any  Treaties  of  C 
federacy,  of  peace,  of  truce,  of  intercourse.  1598  r 


1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  nn  Ass  \.  vi,  I  loue  to  hit  These 
pragmaticke  3 


tnw.-N    istvti   xrt   finn    i.    vi,    i    luue    lu   nil     AjMoa  itituuoj  rta    uy    i         i  mgtum  .— ..,  — —•    r  --- 

young  men,  at  their  owne  weapons.   1674  Govt.        appeareth.     1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalim  s  Aavts. 


PRAGMATICAL. 

Panuus.  I.  Ixiy.  (1674)  80  Peremptory  or  pragmatical  I,iw.s 
ought .  .to  tN  published  to  tile  people  when  they  themselves 
desire  them.  1682  Hi  KNi.r  A'/v/,/j  I'riuus  vi.  222  When 
St.  Lewis  by  Ins  pretended  Pragmatical  Sanction,  restored 
the  Ubwdu  of  Ekcttan.  1882-3  ^chaff's  Kmycl.  Relig 
Knmul.  I.  219/2  The  so-called  pragmatical  sanction. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing  with  practice  (as 
opposed  to  theory,  etc.) ;  practical ;  .-=  PRAGMATIC 
a.  5.  Otis.  cxc.  as  used  after  Ger.  pragnialisch. 

1597  ).  KINU  On  Jonas  d6i8)  157  liul  this  knowledge  of 
theirs  was  not  a  curious  &  idle  knowledge,  but  a  prag- 
maticall knowledge,  full  of  labour  and  business  «  1619 
FoTHKRny  At/ieom.  Pref.  (1622)  17  No  better,  then  a  kinde 
of  pragmaticall  Atheists.  1704  ].  HARRIS  /.ex.  Tcckn.  I 
I'tagmatiral.  .in  Physicks.or  Natural  Philosophy,  issome- 
tnnes  used  in  a  good  Signification,  and  signifies  the  same  as 
Practical,  Mechanical,  or  Problematical.  Thus  Stevinus 
calls  some  Mechanical  and  Practical  Experiments  by  the 
Name  of  Pragmatical  Examples.  1865  tr.  Strauss'  Nau 
Life  Jesus  I.  l.  t.  4  Ihe  dogmatic  treatment  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus_  inevitably  passed  into  the  pragmatical.  Ikid.,  The 
significance  of  Christ  in  relation  to  modern  times  could  only 
be  substantiated  . .  by  treating  his  life  as  a  pragmatical 
sequence  of  events  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  other 
illustrious  men.  1906  llikbcrt  Jrnl.  Apr.  647  There  is  the 
practical  or  pragmatical  form  of  Christianity  usually 
associated  with  the  name  of  James, 
b.  Matter-of-fact. 

18..  HARK  (Webster  1864),  Low,  pragmatical,  earthly 
views  of  the  gospel.  1886  Allunseum  14  Aug.  203/3  'In 
One  Town  ',  though  a  little  pragmatical  and  matter  of  fact, 
is  not  uninteresting.  It.,  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
commonplace  joys  and  mishaps  of  every-day  men  and 
women. 

f3.  Engaged  in  action  ;  actively  engaged ;  prone 
to  action  or  work;  active,  busy;  business-like, 
methodical ;  brisk,  energetic.  Obs. 

1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  Eng.  427  A  man  of  a  very  prag- 
maticall and  stirring  humour.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm. 
Titus  i.  16  (1619)  320  He  will  cling  to  good  mens  company ; 
be  pragmaticall  and  busie  in  performing  many  sighttyduties 
1641  MILTON  Animadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  236  Can  a  man  thus 
imployd,  find  himselfe.  .dishonour'd  for  want  of  admittance 
to  have  a  pragmaticall  voyce  at  Sessions  and  Jayle  de- 
liveries? 1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  212  None  of 
these  pragmatical  persons  . .  will  suffer  himself  to  be  so 
enslaved  to  his  business,  but  he  will  allow  himself  set  times 
. .  for  eating. 

b.  Experienced  in  business  or  affairs;  expert, 
practised ;  skilled  ;  shrewd.  Now  tare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossog^r.,  Pragmatical,  that  is  expert  in 
doing  things,  practised  in  the  Law.and  in  many  matters.  1665 
LLOYD  Stale  Worthies  II.  (1677)  85  So  pragmatical  a  person 
as  this  gentleman  was  necessary  among  the  Custom-house 
men.  1811  HEBER  in  Jer.  Taylor's  Wks.  (1839)  I.  p.  ccciii, 
Political  and  pragmatical  wisdom. 

4.  Unduly    or    improperly    busy    or    forward ; 
'  assuming  business  without  leave  or  invitation ' 
(J.) ;  officious,  meddlesome,  interfering,  intrusive. 
=  PRAGMATIC  a.  2.    Now  rare. 

1611  -12  Br.  HALL  Impresse  of  God  it.  Wks.  (1624)  453  The 
absurd  pragmatical!  impudency  of  the  present  [Pope],  in  that 
grosse  prohibition  of  a  fauourable  and  natural!  oath,  for 
his  Maiesties  security.  1656  STANLEY  Hilt.  Pkilas.  vut. 
(1701)  323/2  A  wise  man  is  not  pragmatical ;  for  he  declines 
the  doing  of  any  thing  that  is  beyond  his  office.  1794 
GODWIN  Cat.  Williams  iv.  29  Coming  to-day  in  this  prag. 
maticaj  way,  when  nobody  sent  for  you.  1819  SCOTT  Anne 
ofG.  xiii,  How  he  dealt  with  the  villains  of  Liege,  when 
they  would  needs  be  pragmatical. 

b.  Conceited,  self-important;  opinionated,  dog- 
matic ;  doctrinaire,  crotchety. 

1704  HEARNK  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  22  Those.. whose 
Merit  wholly  consists  in  a  pragmatical  peremptory  way  of  ' 
delivering  their  Opinions.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  481 
P  4  Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  as  they 
are  now-a-days.  1714  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  v.  Wks.  1761  III. 
92  Which . .  may  perhaps  give  me  the  title  of  pragmatical  and 
overweening.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  ii,  The  Romans  lose 
both  by  this  pragmatical  affectation  of  refinement,  1862 
BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  235  The  pragmatical  priggtsm 
which  is  the  pedagogue's  characteristic  defect. 

5.  Of,  pertaining,  or  according  to  pragmatism : 
=  PHAGMATIC  a.  6. 

1903  Uibbert  Jrnl.  Mar.  577  The  essentially  pragmatical 
character  of  the  scientific  modes  of  ascertaining  '  truth '  is 
precisely  one  of  the  chief  props  of  pragmatism. 

fB.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  1.  A  busybody;  =  PRAG- 
MATIC sb.  3. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierct's  Super.  100  It  is.. not  the  busie 
Pragmatical),  but  the  close  Politician,  that  supplanteth  the 
puissant  state.  1613  R.  CAWUJRKY  Table  Alf/i.  (ed.  3), 
PrmfmaHcaU,  a  busie  body. 

2.  One  versed  in  business,  etc.:  =  PRAGMATIC  sb.  i. 
1623  COCKKXAM,  Pragmaticall.  one  that  understands  the 

Law. 

3.  A  pragmatical  statement. 

»6'7  BACON  /.,/.  J,,s.  I  25  July,  That  ..  your  Majesty 

•ould  bestow  the  thanks  not . .  upon  the  eloquent  persuasions 
or  pragmatical*  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 

Hence  Fragmatica-lity,  the  quality  of  being 
pragmatical  (in  various  senses). 

1846  MHS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  3  The  moment  an    \ 

nttpman  feels  the  pragmatically  of  his  native  land  too 
much  for  his  spirits,  off  he  goes,  to  relieve  himself  abroad. 
1887  Cfi.  Times  28  Oct.  869/2  The  miserable  'unsaved' 
pragmatically  which  sends  to  the  Independent  sects  a  class 

I  persons  in  whom  there  is  no  great  relish  of  salvation. 

Pragmatically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.)  In 
a  pragmatical  manner  :  see  the  adj. 

,I6°*  ."'"NIK  Kirk-Buriall  (1813)  38  For  such  patrociny 

>t  fork-buna!)  procutors  doe  use  pragmatically  to  pleade.  i 
1053  (•AriiKN  Hierasp.  7  Nor  ..  am  I  pragmatically  sug 
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gesting,  what  I  might  foolishly  imagine  fittest  to  be  done 
in  State  affairs,  a  1716  IJLACKAI 1.  Wks.  (1723)  I.  53  Not 
pragmatically  prying  into  their  Secrets  or  meddling  with 
their  concerns.  1868  (',.  STEF'HENS  Runic  Man.  I.  94,  I 
have  tried  to  decipher  them  pragmatically,  practically.  1901 
W.  JAMES  Varieties  Relig.  F.xp.  448  note,  Pragmatically, 
the  most  important  attribute  of  God  is  his  punitive  justice. 

Pragma  ticalness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NKSS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  pragmatical ; 
t  activity,  assiduity  (obs.);  officiousness,  meddle- 
someness ;  opinionativeness,  dogmatism  ;  practical 
or  utilitarian  quality  ;  etc. :  see  the  adj. 

1643  Let.fr.  Grave  Gentleman  i  Pragmaticalnesse  and 
want  of  Charity.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  i.  §  35  Monks 
also  hated  Fryeis  at  their  hearts,  because  their  activity  and 
pragmaticalnesse  made  Monks  be  held  as  idle  and  uselesse 
1664  H.  MORE  £.r/>.  7  Epist.  v.  73  The  Pragmalicalnesse  of 
whose  Agents  will  be. .ready  to  discover  every  one  that 
dissembles  his  Religion,  a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  xxii.  Wks. 
1741  I.  219  But  pragmaticalness  disturbeth  the  world. .One 
busybody  often  (as  we  find  by  experience)  is  able  to  disturb 
and  pester  a  whole  society.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  526/2  The 
usefulness  of  these  two  noble  drugs,  introduc'd  by  Priests, 
atone  for  the  pragmaticalness  of  those  who  oppos'd  'em. 
1891  Sat.  Rev.  28  Nov.  600/2  The  pragmaticalness  of  the 
'  fussy  Bishop  \ 

Pragma  ticism.  rare.  [f.  PRAGMATIC  +  -ISM.] 

1.  —  PKAGMATICALNESS. 

1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  II.  n.  Ixxxi.  Its  decay 
as  being  observed  by  the  disciples  on  the  next  [day]  and  not 
before,  is  pedantry  and  pragmaticism. 

2.  Philos.  (Used  to  designate  a  specific  variety  of 
pragmatism.) 

WS  C.  S.  PEIRCE  in  Monist  April  166. 

Pragmatism  (pne-gmatiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  vpHy/ia, 
irpaynaT-  a  deed,  act  (see  PRAGMATIC)  +  -ISM.  Cf. 
Ger.  pragmatismus] 

1.  Officionsness ;  pedantry ;  an  instance  of  this. 
1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  viii.  211  Our  laughing 

at  his  pragmatisms  and  solemn  coxcombry.  1895  E.  J. 
HARDING  in  Critic  (N.  Y.)  9  Feb.  95  How  refreshing  it  is, 
this  absence  of  pragmatism,  this  genial  resolve  to  take  life 
as  it  is,  for  belter  for  worse. 

2.  Matter-of-fact  treatment  of  things ;   attention 
to  facts. 

1871  GEO.  EUOT  Middlem.  Ixxi,  Mrs.  Dollop.. had  often 
to  resist  the  shallow  pragmatism  of  customers  disposed  to 
think  that  their  reports  from  the  outer  world  were  of  equal 
force  with  what  had  '  come  up  '  in  her  mind. 

1 3.  A  method  of  treating  history  in  which  the 
phenomena  are  considered  with  special  reference  to 
their  causes,  antecedent  conditions,  and  results, 
and  to  their  practical  lessons.  Obs. 

[1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  in  note.  No  word 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  historical  and  philosophical 
literature  of  Germany  and  Holland,  than  pragmatisch,  or 
pragmaticus,  and  Pragmatismus, . .  the  word  is  peculiarly 
employed  to  denote  that  form  of  history,  which,  neglecting 
circumstantial  details,  is  occupied  in  the  scientific  evolution 
of  causes  and  effects.]  1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  \. 
H.  xvi,  I  have  drawn  attention,  .to  the  prophetic  pragmatism 
of  Matthew.  1884  D.  HUNTER  tr.  Renssrs  Hist.  Canon  xv. 
274  According  to  the  pragmatism  of  history,  we  should  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  influence  which  the  reforming 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  exercised  on  the  notion 
of  the  biblical  canon. 

4.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  the  whole '  meaning ' 
of  a  conception  expresses  itself  in  practical  con- 
sequences, either  in  the  shape  of  conduct  to  be 
recommended,  or  of  experiences  to  be  expected, 
if  the  conception  be  true  (W.  James) ;  or,  the 
method  of  testing  the  value  of  any  assertion  that 
claims  to  be  true,  by  its  consequences,  i.  e.  by  its 
practical  bearing  upon  human  interests  and  pur- 
poses (F.  C.  S.  Schiller). 

1898  W.  JAMES  Philos.  Concept.  f,  Pract.  Results  5  The 
principle  of  practicalism  or  pragmatism,  as  he  [C  S.  Peirce) 
called  it,  when  I  first  heard  him  enunciate  it  at  Cambridge 
(Mass.]  in  the  early  '705,  is  the  clue.. by  following  which., 
we  may  keep  our  feet  upon  the  proper  trail.  Ibid.  6  To 
attain  perfect  clearness  in  our  thoughts  of  an  object,  then, 
we  need  only  consider  what  effects  of  a  conceivable  practi- 
cal kind  the  object  may  involve. .  .Our  conception  of  these 
effects,  then,  is  for  us  the  whole  of  our  conception  of  the 
object,  so  far  as  that  conception  has  positive  significance  at 
all.  ^  This  is  the  principle  of  Peirce,  the  principle  of  prag- 
matism. 1900  W.  CALDWELL  in  Mind  Oct.  436  In  this  so- 
called  Pragmatism  or  Practicalism  of  Prof.  James.  1901 
F.  C  S.  SCHILLER  Hid.  Apr.  203  To  set  forth  fully  the 
doctrine  which  he  has  named  Pragmatism,  and  which  I 
would  fain  advance  against  that  of  Aristotle.  190*  — 
Personal  Idealism  63.  1903  Hibbert  Jml.  Mar.  577  Pragma- 
tism is  a  new  analysis  of  '  truth '  inspired  by  the  recent 
progress  of  psychology.  1906  SCHILLER  Humanism  8 
Pragmatism  is  the  doctrine  that  '  truths  '  are  '  values  ',  and 
that  '  realities '  are  arrived  at  by  processes  of  valuation. 
1006  Academy  4  Aug.  ;o6/r  The  most  recent  and  (philoso- 
phically speaking)  fashionable  'ism'  that  the  new  century 
has  produced— known,  by  some  as  Humanism,  and  by  others 
as  Pragmatism. 

Pragmatist  (prse-gmatist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
1.  A  pragmatical  person,  a  busybody. 
1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xvi.  176  We  may  [say]  of 
Pragmatists,  that  their  eyes  looke  alwaies  save  onely  inward. 
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|    '!•.•  working  life;.. he  studies  the  Christian  life,  and  con- 
'    siders  that  the  best  way  to  study  it  is  to  live  it ;..  he  is  content 
to  leave  many  things  unexplained. 
b.  attrib.o\as,a<1j.  Of  or  according  to  pragmatism. 
1903  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Mar.  578  The  evidence  for  a  prag- 
|    matist  interpretation  of  the  reason. 
Hence  Prag-mati  stic  a. 

1907  W.  JAMRS  Pragmatism  40  The  pragmatistic  philo- 
sophy..  preserves  as  cordial  a  relation  with  facts.    Ibid.  301 
:    What, I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  pragmatistic  or 
inellorulic  type  of  theism. 

t  Pragmati-tioner.  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  obs.  F. 
I  pragma/Men  (Estienne)  a  man  skilled  in  law  + 
-EB  1.     Cf.  practitioner,  etc.]     A  mnn  skilled  in 
affairs  ;  a  practising  lawyer ;   =  PRAGMATIC  B.  i. 

1607  R.  C(AREW)  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  129 
I  When  they  [lawyers]  were  called  Pragmaticient,  that  is, 
j  i'ragmatitioners. 

Praguiatize  (prae-gmitaiz), v.  [f.  Gr.  ipa-fiia, 
I  vpay/MT-  a  deed,  act  +  -IZE.  So  obs.  F.  prag- 
matiser  (1660  Oudin).]  Irons.  To  represent  (what 
is  imaginary  or  subjective)  as  real  or  actual;  to 
materialize  or  rationalize  (a  myth).  Hence  Pra-g- 
matized,  Pra-gmatizing///.  adjs. 

1834  KEICHTLEY  Tales  ff  Pop.  Fict.  v.  203  Pragmatising, 
or  endeavouring  to  extract  historic  truth  out  of  mythic 
legends.  1866  FREEMAN  Hilt.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  i.  (1871)  3  The 
old  pragmatizing  or  Kuhemeristic  school  of  mythological 
interpretation.  1869  SEELEY  I.ect.  t,  Kss.  v.  136  The 
distinctness  with  which  theological  doctrines  are  pragma- 
tised.  1871  TYLOB  Prim.  Cult.  I.  x.  368  One  of  Ihe  miracu- 
lous passages . .  b  traced ..  to  such  a  pragmatized  metaphor. 

Pragmatizer  (pne-gmatsizaj).  [f.  prec.  + 
-EH'.]  One  who  pragmatizes. 

1847  Fraser's  Mag.  XXXVI.  16  Pragmatisers,  astrono- 
mers,  and  allegorists  have  worn  his  labours  threadbare. 
1866  FREEMAN  ffitt.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  i.  (1871)  3  The  pragmatizers 
take  a  mythical  story ;  they  strip  it  by  an  arbitrary  process 
of  whatever  seems  impossible,  they  explain  or  allegorize 
miraculous  details  (etc.).  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  x.  368 
The  pragmatizer  is  a  stupid  creature,  nothing  is  too  beauti- 
ful or  too  sacred  to  be  made  dull  and  vulgar  by  his  touch. 

Frahm,  variant  of  PHAM  i.  Prahu,  Malay 
boat:  see  PROA.  Prai(e,  obs.  ff.  PRAY,  PREY. 

t  Praiere.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  praer,  prayere. 
[a.  OF.  prayere  (nth  c.  in  Godef.)  meadow 
land:— late  I,,  prataria  (832  in  Dtt  Cange)  prop, 
fem.  sing.  (sc.  terra}  of  pratarius  adj.,  of  the  nature 
of  a  meadow  (f.  pratitm  meadow) ;  so  Prov.  pra- 
daria,  Sp.  pradera.  Cf.  PRAIRIE.]  A  meadow. 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  71  In  be  praer  is  a  tre  Swibe  likful 
for  to  se.  13. .  Gavj.  ft  Gr.  Knt.  768  Pyched  on  a  prayere, 
a  park  al  aboute. 

Praiere,  praire,  obs.  ff.  PRAYER. 

Prairial  (preVrial,  ||  prp-yal).  [F.  (1793)  f. 
prairie  meadow.]  The  name  for  the  ninth  month 
of  the  French  revolutionary  calendar,  extending 
from  May  20  to  June  18. 


records,  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple  on  the  2oth  Prairial, 
Year  III.  of  the  Republic  (June  8th,  1795). 

Prairie  (pre»-ri).  [a.  F.  prairie  =  OF.  praerie 
(uth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  a  tract  of  meadow  land 

=  It.  prateri-a,  Sp.,  Pg.  praderta :— Romanic  type 
*prdtari-a,  {.  L.  pratum  meadow  (F.  frf) :  see 
-RY.]  A  tract  of  level  or  undulating  grass-land, 
without  trees,  and  usually  of  great  extent ;  applied 
chiefly  to  the  grassy  plains  of  North  America ; 
a  savannah,  a  steppe. 

In  salt  or  soda  prairie,  extended  to  a  level  barren  tract 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  natron  or  soda,  as  in  New 
Mexico,  etc. ;  in  trembling  or  shaking  prairie,  to  quaking 
bog-land  covered  with  thin  herbage,  in  Louisiana. 

[a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  201  The  Prerie  or 
large  Sea-meadow  upon  the  Coast  of  Provence.]  1773  P. 
KENNEDY  Jrttl.  in  T.  Hutchins  Descr.  Virginia,  etc.  (1778) 
54  The  Prairie,  or  meadow  ground  on  the  eastern  side,  is  at 
least  twenty  miles  wide.  Ibid.  55  The  lands  are  much  the 
same  as  before  described,  only  the  Prairies  (Meadows)  ex- 
tend further  from  the  river.  1787  J.  HARMAR  in  E.  Denny 
Milit.  Jml.  (1860)  423  The  prairies  are  very  extensive, 
natural  meadows,  covered  with  long  grass,. .  like  the  ocean, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  view  is  terminated  by  the 
horizon.  1805  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  7  Four  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear,  there  is  a  small  prairie  of  8  or  10  acres, 
which  would  be  a  convenient  spot  for  gardens.  1800  A. 
HENRY  Trav.  264  The  Plains,  or,  as  the  French  denominate 
them,  the  Prairies,  or  Meadows,  compose  an  extensive  tract 
of  country.  1815  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XII.  326  A  large  Oak 
tree  stands  alone  in  &  prairie... {Note.  If  this  word  be  merely 
a  French  synonime  for  savannah,  which  has  long  been 
naturalized,  the  Americans  display  little  taste  in  preferring 
it.)  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Equal.  Afr.  xvi.  275  We  were  troubled 
..on  the  prairie  by  two  very  savage  flies,  called  by  the 
negroes  the  boco  and  the  nchouna.  1874  COI'ES  Birds  ff.  W. 
307  One  of  the  few  species  not  confined  to  woods,  but 
occurring  in  open  prairie.  1877  J.  A.  ALLEN  Arner.  Bison 
473  It  was.,  almost  exclusively  an  animal  of  the  prairies  and 
the  woodless  plains. 


b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prairie  country,  craft, 
-fever,  fire,  Jlowcr,  fly,  hill,  knoll,  land,  plateau, 
-ranger,  steppe,  stream,  etc. ;  prairie  like  adj.  ; 
prairie-alligator,  a  walking-stick  insect,  esp. 
Diapheromerafemorata;  prairie-apple  frain'e- 

,atour  purposes  define  "the  meaning  of  things.' ~~^fct.       <"r"'P  (Cfnt-  Dict-   lS9°);    prairie-bean,  J'ha- 
'imes  S  Feb.  178  The  pragmatist  takes  religion  as  he  finds       seoliis  retusu;,  of  Texas  ;    prairie  bitters,  a  drink 
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1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shats.  Char.  viii.  209  He  is  a  moral 
teetotaller,  a  formalist,  a  pragmatist. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  doctrine  called  pragmatism. 

1903  Hittert  Jrnl.  Mar.  578  A  contemporaneous  review 
of  an  American  pragmatist.     1906  H.  JONFS  il'id.  Apr.  567    ! 
1 1  is  quite  true,  as  the  Pragmatists  or  Personal  Idealists  aver,    ! 


that 
Tit 
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made  of  buffalo-gall  and  water  ;  prairie-brant  =  ' 
HARLEQUIN  brant ;  prairie-breaker,  a  plough  for 
cutting  a  wide  shallow  furrow,  and  completely 
inverting  the  furrow-slice  ;  prairie-burdock,  the 
Rosin- weed,  Silphium  terebinthaceum  (N.  O.  Com-  , 
positie)  ;  prairie  clipper,  a  coach  traversing  the 
prairies:  cf.  PKAIRIB  SCHOONER;  prairie-clover, 
a  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  J'etalostemon ; 
prairie  cocktail,  a  raw  egg,  seasoned,  and  swal- 
lowed in  vinegar  or  spirits  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  prairie- 
cup,  ?  a  wild  flower  growing  on  the  prairie ;  prairie- 
dock,  (a)  =  prairie-burdock  ;  (6)  Parthenium  inle- 
grifolitim  (N.  O.  Compositss)  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895) ; 
prairie-falcon  :  see  quot. ;  prairie-formation 
Geol.:  see  quot.;  prairie-fowl •=  PRAIRIE-CHICKEN; 
prairie-fox  =  KIT- FOX  (Cent.  Diet)  ;  prairie- 
goose,  Bernicla  canadensis  Hutchinsii,  of  North  . 
America  ;  prairie-grass,  (a)  any  grass  growing  on  ] 
the  prairies ;  (/<)  spec,  in  Australia,  the  grass  Bro- 
mus  (Ccratochlod)  unioloides ;  prairie-grouse  - 
PRAIRIE-CHICKEN  ;  prairie-hawk,  the  American 
Sparrow-hawk,  Tinnunciilus  or  Falco  sparverius ; 
prairie  itch,  one  of  various  skin  affections,  charac- 
terized by  itching  and  eruption,  caused  by  the  fine  j 
dust  of  the  prairies  (Farmer  Atner.  1889);  prairie 
loo:  see  quot.;  prairie  -  marmot -- PR  AIRIE- 
noo  ;  prairie-mole,  a  silvery  mole,  Scalops  argen- 
tatus,  found  on  the  western  prairies ;  prairie  oyster 
—prairie  cocktail;  prairie-pigeon,  a  name  given 
locally  in  U.  S.  to  (a)  the  American  Golden  Plover 
(Charadrius  Jominicus)  ;  (V)  Bartram's  Sandpiper 
(Bartramia  longicatida);  prairie  plough  = 
prairie-breaker ;  prairie-plover  =  prairie-pigeon  b; 
prairie  rattler  or  rattlesnake,  one  of  various 
rattlesnakes  of  the  prairies,  as  Sistrunis  catena/us 
or  Crotalus  confluentus ;  prairie-renovator :  see 
quot. ;  prairie  rent :  see  prairie  value ;  prairie- 
rose,  Rosa  seligera,  the  American  climbing  rose ; 
prairie  ship  =  PR.UIUE  SCHOONER;  prairie-snake, 
a  large  harmless  N.  American  snake,  Masticophis 
flavigiilaris  (Webster  1890) ;  prairie-snipe  = 
prairie-pigeon  b ;  prairie-squirrel,  a  N.  American 
ground-squirrel  of  the  genus  Spermophilus ,  inhabit- 
ing the  prairies  (in  quot.  1808  applied  to  the 
PRAIRIE-DOG)  ;  Prairie  State,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
U.  S. ;  in  pi.  in  more  general  sense,  including 
Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  States  to  the 
south  of  these ;  prairie-turnip,  a  hairy  herba- 
ceous plant  (Psoralea  esculettta)  of  N.  W.  America, 
or  its  edible  farinaceous  tuber ;  prairie  value  Pol. 
Econ.,  the  rental  value  of  prairie  land,  or  of  any 
wasteland;  also  Jig. ;  prairie  wagon  =  PRAIRIE 
SCHOONER  ;  prairie-warbler,  a  small  warbler, 
Dendrceca  discolor,  of  eastern  N.  America ;  prairie- 
wolf  =  COYOTE.  See  also  PRAIRIE-CHICKEN,  etc. 

1894  SCUDDER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  456  The  form  . . 
dubbed  'stick-bogs '  and  '  "prairie  alligators  ',  our  Diaphe- 
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418  The  abrupt  "prairie  knolls,.. seem  in  the  distance  to 
elevate  their  rocky  summits.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  34  There 
is  handsome  *prairie  land  on  the  south.  1837  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  21  The  green,  "prairie-like,  Canada 
shore.  1835  C.  F.  HOFFMAN  W  inter  in  West  I.  264, 1  was 
contented  to  wrap  myself  as  closely  as  possible  in  my 
buffalo  robe,  and  join  him  in  a  game  of  *prairie  loo..  .The  | 
game  consists  merely  in  betting  upon  the  number  of  wild  , 
animals  seen  by  either  party,  towards  the  side  of  the  vehicle  j 
on  which  he  is.  1883  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  737/1  Prairie 
dog. .about  the  size  of  a  squirrel  or  large  rat. .A  more 
correct  name  would  be  Barking  Marmot,  or  "Prairie  Mar- 
mot. 1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  31  Caught  a  curious  little  [ 
animal  on  the  prairie,  which  my  Frenchman  termed  a 
•prairie  mole.  1886  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet.,  "Prairie-oyster. 
1907  Daily  Chron.  4  Feb.  4/7  A  wistful  pet  name  for_an 
egg,  duly  seasoned  and  to  be  swallowed  whole— the  '  prairie 
oyster '.  1874  CODES  Birds  If.  W.  503  In  most  parts  of  the 
West,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
this  Tattler,  commonly  known  as  the  '  "Prairie  Pigeon ',  ' 
is  exceedingly  abundant.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Medi.  1782/1 
•Prairie-plow,  a  large  plow  supported  in  front  on  wheels,  ! 
and  adapted  to  pare  and  overturn  a  very  broad  but  shallow 
furrow-slice.  i888TRUMBULL  Names  Birds  173  Bartritmia 
longicauda. . .  In  Southern  Wisconsin, ..  in  1851  this  bird  .. 
was  known  as  the  "Prairie  Plover,  and  also  as  the  Prairie 
Snipe.  1853  BAIRD  &  GIRARD  Co/a/.  N.  Amer.  Reptiles  \.  14  i 
Crotalophorus  tergeminus  .  ."Prairie  Rattlesnake,  Massa- 
sanga.  i8fyK.Hiam Dict.AfecA.Supp\.,*i'rairieJ?eitovator,  I 
an  implement  with  tearing  harrow  teeth,  drawn  over  the 
surface  of  grass  land  to  loosen  the  roots  and  the  soil,.,  and 
break  up  the  matted  'vegetation.  1895  M.  DAVITT  in 
Westm.  Gaz.  25  Mar.  3/3  The  annual  value  of  such  land, 
in  its  original  or  pre-reclaimed  condition,  would  be  its 
'•prairie  rent'.  1862  RIPI.EY  &  DANA  Amer.  Cycl.  XIV. 
180/1  The  climbing  rose  (R.  setigera) ..  sending  up  shoots 
10  to  20  feet  high  in  a  season :  from  it  have  originated 
numerous  beautiful  double-flowered  varieties  known  in  gar- 
dens as  *prairie  roses.  1888  Centmy  Mag.  Mar.  662/2  The 
carpet  of  prairie  roses,  whose  short  stalks  lift  the  beautiful 
blossoms  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  1851  MAYNE  j 


romerafemorata,     a  1860  Scenes  Rocky  Mts.  133  (Bartlett) 
*  Prairie  Bitlers,  a  beverage  common  among  the  hunters  and 
mountaineers.     1888  TRUMBULL  Nantes  Birds  12  Anser  al- 
bifrons  gambeli. ..  Known  in  . .  the  West  as  *Prairie  Brant, 
Speckled  Belly,  and  Speckled  Brant,.. or  Brant  simply.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl."s.v.  Breaker^  The  timber  land 
breaker  and  *prairie  breaker  are  essentially  different.     1866 
Treas.  Bot,  1059/1  Silphium  terebinthaceum  is  sometimes 
called  the  *Prairie  Burdock,  from  its  rough  heart-shaped 
root-leaves.     1870  D.  B.  R.  KEIM  Sheridan's  Troopers  49 
The  coaches  or  *  *prairie  clippers ',  as  they  are  called  by 
the  denizens  of  the  country,  pitched  and  jolted.      1887 
Nicholson's  Diet.  Card.,  Petalostetnon, . .  *  Prairie  Clover. . . 
A  genus  comprising  about  fourteen  species  of  pretty,  hardy 
or  half-hardy  herbs.     1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  iii,  An 
insight  into  many  an  item  of  *prairie -craft.     1880  J,  HAY 
Pike  County  Ballads  96  *  Prairie-Cups  are  swinging  free  To 
spill  their  airy  wine.    1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W,  339  Falco 
Mexicanus^  American   Lamer,  or  *Prairie  Falcon.     1893 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  238  The  Prairie- Fa  Icon  of  the  western 
plains  of  North  America.     1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt. 
ill,  I  had  caught  the  '  *prairie -fever '  1     1892  Boston  (Mass.) 
JrnL  10  Oct.  9/3  By  back-firing,  the  people  . .  saved  their 
town  from  being  destroyed  by  the  great  *prairie-fire.     1899 
Daily  News  20  Mar.  8/3  Since  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  there 
has  been  no  such  oralrie  fire  in   fiction  as  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon's  '  In  His  Steps  \     The  book,  .has  'caught  on' 
.  .like  a  blaze  in  dry  grass.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  x\\v.  III. 
30  Their  horses  were . .  rendered  almost  frantic  by  the  stings 
of  the  "prairie  flies.    1886  A.  WINCHBLL  Walks  Geol  Field 
280  The  *  prairie -for  mat  ion  is  a  stratified  formation  of  fine 
clay,  sand,  and  alluvial  matter.     1807  P.  GASS  Jml.  126 
Our  hunters  killed  5  *prairie  fowls.     1893  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  4  Sometimes  they  [air-sacs]  form  large  inflatable  sacs 
on  the  throat,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Prairie-fowls.     1888 
TRUMBULL  Names  Birds  4  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsii. 
..In.. North  Carolina,  Marsh  Goose,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  "Prairie  Goose.     1812  Connecticut  Coiirant  24  Nov. 
2/3  In  consequence  of  the  Indians  setting  the  *prairie  grass 
on  fire.     1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col,  Reformer  (1891)  267 
The  prairie-grass  of  America.   1861  G.  F.  BERKELEY  Sport sm. 
7K  Prairies  xi.  185  Of  these  beautiful  birds  of  game  the 
*prairie  grouse  is  the  largest.     1856  BRYANT  Praities   17 
The  *prairie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high,   Flaps  his  broad 
wings,  yet  moves  not.     1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  ii.(iSio) 
App.  4  The.. river   is  bounded  here  in  a  narrow  bed   of 
•prairie  hills.     18446.  A.  MC€ALL  Left./r.  Frontiers  (i%&) 


Sources  Mississ.  II.  (1810)  155  We.,  killed  some  -.prairie 
squirrels,  or  wishtonwishes  [cfT  quot.  1808  in  PRAIRIE-DOG]. 
1860  BARTLF.TT.DKr/.  Amer,  s.v.,  Spermophilus .  .with  great 
propriety  called  '  Prairie-Squirrels ',  for  their  true  home  is  on 
the  prairie.  1868  Rep.  U.S.  Comm.  Agric.  127  Permitting 
the  unparalleled  soil  of  our  "prairie  States  to  grow  less  and 
less  productive.  1814  BRACKENRIDGE  Jrnl.  in  Views  Loui- 
siana 249  The  'prairie  turnip  is  a  root  very  common  in  the 
prairies,  with  something  of  the  taste  of  turnip,  but  more 
dry.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxxv,  A  life  spent 
beneath  the  blue  heaven  of  the  *prairie-uplands  and  the 
mountain  'parks'.  1884  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  185  The  .. 
doctrine  of  '  *prairie  value  ',  which  has  been  held  up  to  the 
Irish  peasantry  as  the  standard  by  which  rent  ought  to  he 
measured.  1893  Lp.  ROSF.BEHV  in  Daily  News  a  Mar.  6/2 
We  took  our  Colonies  at  prairie  value,  and  have  made  them 
what  they  are.  1898  Alll-utt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  825  Refusing 
to  go  beyond  the  bare  etymology — 'the  prairie  value'— of 
the  name.  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xiii.  248  Another 
pensile  species  is  the  *Prairie  Warbler  (Sylvia  minnta). 
1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  63  Dendrccca  discolor. . .  Prairie 
Warbler.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  40  One  of  our  men  caught  a 
beaver,  and  killed  a  "prairie  wolf.  1858  E.  J.  LEWIS  in 
Youatt  Dog  i.  18  The  Cants  Latrans,  or  prairie  wolf, 
who  whines  and  barks  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  the  smaller 
varieties  of  dogs. 

Hence  PralTied  a.,  containing  or  characterized 
by  prairies ;  Prai'riedom,  the  prairie  region. 

1845  (fit It)  Prairiedom :  Rambles  and  Scrambles  in  Texas 
or  New  Estremadura.  1849  WHITTIER  Our  State  i,  The 
South  land  boasts  its  teeming  cane,  The  prairied  West  its 
heavy  grain.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  vi,  (Santa  Fe) 
The  metropolis  of  all  prairiedom. 

Prairie-chicken.     The  Pinnated  Grouse, 

|  Cupidonia  or  Tympamichus  cupido,  a  gallinaceous 
bird  of  N.  America.  Also  applied  (in  regions  where 
the  foregoing  does  not  occur)  to  the  Sharp-tailed 

i  Grouse,  Pedicecetes phasianellxs  or  P.  columbiamis. 
1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  ii,  A  dinner  at  the 
Planters',  with  its  venison  steaks,  its  buffalo  tongues,  its 
'prairie  chicken'.  1863  DICF.Y  Federal  St.  II.  144  Dun- 
coloured  prairie  chickens  whirring  through  the  heather  as 
we  drove  along.  1893  ll'estm.  Gaz.  i  Apr.  6/1  The  prairie 

;    chickens  (sharp-tailed  grouse)  meet  every  morning  at  grey 
dawn  in  companies  of  from  six  to  twenty. 
Prai'rie-dog.    A  N.  American  rodent  animal, 

i  genus  Cynomys,  of  the  squirrel  family ;  spec.  C.Lu- 
dovicianus,  the  Louisiana  Marmot,  a  thickset  short- 
tailed  animal  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  having 
a  cry  like  the  bark  of  a  dog;  large  numbers  of 
these  animals  live  together  in  burrows,  forming 

i    a  '  village '  or  '  town '. 


I    prai 
dog: 

Wishtonwish  of  the  Indians,  prairie  dogs  of  some  travellers ; 
or  squirrels  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  denominate  them ; 
reside  on  the  prairies  of  Louisiana  in  towns  or  villages. 
1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  iv,  We  struck  through  a 
village  of 'prairie  dogs'.  1870  KEIM  Sheridan's  Troopers 
301  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  prairie-dog  town. 

Prai'rie-he'n.  =  PRAIRIE-CHICKEN. 

1805  PIKE  Sources  Afississ.  (1810)  44  Killed  nothing  but 
five  prairie  hens,  which  afforded  us  this  day's  subsistence. 
1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xxxiii.  16  The  Prairie 
I  Hen  is . .  very  much  like  the  English  grouse,  or  heath  hen, 
both  in  size,  colour,  and  in  habits.  z888  TRUMBULL  Names 
Birds  135  note,  There  is  still  another  pinnated-grouse 
variety,  found  in  the  Southwest,  and  known  in  the  books 
as  Tympamtchus  pallidicinctus,  also  as  Texas  Prairie  Hen, 
Lesser  Prairie  Hen,  and  Pale  Pinnated  Grouse. 

Prai'rie  schoo/ner.  U.  S.    A  fanciful  name 
i   for  the  large  covered  wagons  used  by  emigrants  in 


PRAISE. 

crossing  the  N.  American  plains,  before  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  Cf.  prairie  ship  (PRAIRIE  b). 

1858  Nau  York  Tribune  7  June  5/6  In  our  streets 
[Lawrence,  Kansas]  may  be  seen  large  covered  wagons, 
alias  'prairie  schooners'. ..These  wagons  are  generally 
drawn  by  oxen,  otherwise  by  mules.  1882  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  5/1  The  prairie  schooner,  or  large  lumbering  freight 
wagon,. .  looms  up  in  the  distance. 

Prairillon  (prerrlyan).  Now  rare,  [dim.  of 
prairie,  prob.  of  American  French  origin  :  cf.  F. 
goupillon,  vermilion,  etc.]  A  small  prairie. 

a  1860  Scenes  Rocky  Mts.  172  (Bartlett)  Interspersed 
among  the  hills  are  frequent  openings  and  prairillons  of 
rich  soil  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  1871  SCHF.LE  DE  VERE 
Americanisms  ii.  loo  The  prairillon,  or  little  prairie,  U 
fast  disappearing  from  our  idiom. 

Praia,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRESS  sb. 

Praisable(prfI'2ab'l),o.  Now  rare.  Also  7- 
9  praiseable.  [f.  PRAISE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Deserving 
of  praise ;  praiseworthy,  laudable,  commendable. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'ernon  MS.  xlix.  314  In  good  tyme 
he  was  boren,  I-wis,  pat  preisable  is  and  not  preised  is.  1382 
WYCLIF  Lev.  xix.  24  The  ferthe  forsothe  ?eer  al  the  fruyt  of 
hem  shal  be  halowid  and  preysable  [1388  preiseful ;  Vnlg. 
laudabilis]  to  the  Lord.  1388  —  2  Tim.  ii.  15  Bisili  kepe  to 
jyue  thi  silf  a  preued  preisable  werkman  to  God.  a  1400 
Tc  Drain  in  Prymer  (1891)  22  The  preysable  nowmbre  of 
prophetis  [L.  prophetarum  laudabilis  numerus].  1509 
FISHER  Fun.  Serin,  on  Ctess  of  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
291  She  had  in  maner  all  that  was  praysable  in  a  woman, 
eyther  in  soule  or  in  body.  1602  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.^tf  Civ.  n. 
xviii.  91  To  encourage  these  Gentlemen  in  so  praiseable  an 
enterprise.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  424  Laudable 
or  Praisable  Subsistency  or  Co-originating  Resultancy. 
1891  Review  of  Rev.  14  Nov.  517/2  This  simple  and  praise- 
able  quality  of  work. 

Hence  Frai-sableness  ;  Prai'saTjly  adv. 

'557  CHEKE  in  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  ad  fin., 
Then  doth  our  tung  naturallie  and  praisablie  vtter  her 
meaning.  1648-60  HF.XHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Lofwaerdigheydt, 
praiseablenesse,  or  Laudablenesse.  1733  Oxf.  Lat.  Gram. 
To  Rdr.  Avb,  No  word.. to  be  so  hard.. as  the  Scholar 
shall  not  be  able  praisably  to  enter  into  the  forming  thereof. 

Praisant,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PRESENT  sfi.2 

Praise  (pi^'z),  s&.  Forms:  5  preyse,  6-7 
prayse,  6-  praise,  (6  prease,  prayes,  Sc.  prais, 
prayis(s,  6-7  prase),  [f.  PRAISE  v.  Not  known 
till  after  1400,  and  not  common  till  after  1500. 
Absent  from  Wright-Wulcker's  Vocabs,,  Promp. 
Parv.,  and  Catholicon.  See  also  PRES  sb^\ 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  praising ;  the  expression 
in  speech  of  estimation  or  honour ;  commendation 
of  the  worth  or  excellence  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
eulogy ;  laud,  laudation. 

CI430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy)  3  This  citee  with  lawde, 
preyse,  and  glorye.  For  joy  moustered  lyke  the  sone  beme. 
1526  TINDALE  John  xii.  43  For  they  loved  the  prayse  that  is 
geven  off  men,  more  then  the  prayse,  that  commeth  of  god. 
1554-9  Songs  tf  Ball.  (1860)  5,  I  wyll  not  paynt  to  purchace 
prayes.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractatis  i.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  4 
Albeit  the  time  be  schorl,  sumthing  of  ?our  prais  man 
we  speik.  a  1586  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  1.  35  Or_  had 
this  nymphe  bene  in  these  dayis.  .Venus  had  not  obtenit  sic 
prayis.  1592  KYD  Sol.  $  t'ers.  ill.  i.  25  These  praises., 
makes  me  wish  that  I  had  beene  at  Rhodes.  01631 
DONNE  Poems  (1650)  95  He  gave  no  prase,  To  any  but 
my  Lord  of  Essex  dayes.  1651  HOBBF.S  Leviath.  I.  yi.  30 
The  forme  of  Speech  whereby  men  signine  their  opinion 
of  the  Goodnesse  of  any  thing,  is  Praise.  1742  YOUNG 
Night  Th.  VII.  420  Praise  is  the  salt  that  seasons  right  to 
man.  And  whets  his  appetite  for  moral  good.  1858  FROUDF. 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  64^  At  the  end  of  the  conversation  the 
king  dismissed  him  with  emphatic  praise.  Mod.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  work  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  it. 

b.  Viewed   as   a   condition  or   quality   of  the 
receiver :  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  praised. 

1533  Sl-  paPcr!:  Hen-  ^In>  vn-  463  Some  Sood  me?ne 
founden..to  the  noo  litle  prease  and  profet  of  boothe  [King 
and  Pope].  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xliv.  13  For  their  sakes 
shal  their  children  &  sede  contynue  for  euer,  &  their  prayse 
(^.gloria  eotvm]  shal  neuer  be  put  downe.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  632  For  he  the  praises  farre  surmounts 
of  his  Progenitours.  i68i-«  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III. 
564  Reflecting  still  the  same  Honour,  and  Praise,  and  Glory 
upon  it.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  180  The  praise 
of  politeness  and  vivacity  could  now  scarcely  be  obtained 
except  by  some  violation  of  decorum. 

2.  The  expression  of  admiration  and  ascribing  of 
glory,  as  an  act  of  worship  ;  hence,  as  this  is  chiefly 
done  in  song,  the  musical  part  of  worship. 

14..  in  Tundale's  Vision  (1843)  "7  Glorye  and  preyse 
I  laude  and  hye  honoure  O  blisfull  queue  be  gevon  unto  the. 
"593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vi.  44,  I  my  selfe  will  lead  a 
priuate  Life,  And  in  deuotion  spend  my  latter  dayes,  To 
sinnes  rebuke,  and  my  Creators  prayse.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georf.  n.  543  To  Bacchus  therefore  let  us  tune  our 
Lays,  And  in  our  Mother  Tongue  resound  his  Praise.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  x,  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 
1776  Bp.  HORNEG»«W.  onPs.  xxxiii.2  Music. .is  of  eminent 
use  in  setting  forth  the  praises  of  God.  1841  LANE  .4  raj. 
Nts.  I.  114  The  King  rejoiced  at  his  words,  and  said, 
Praise  be  to  God.  1866  NEWMAN  Hymn,  Praise  to  th 
Holiest  in  the  height,  And  in  the  depth  be  praise,  i860 
Direct.  Angl.  (ed.  3)  258  Praise  of  the  Office.  That  portion 
of  Matins  and  Even  Song  from  the  Gloria  inclusive  to  the 
Credo  exclusive.  1892  Bp.  TALBOT  St-rm.  (1806)  76  Praise, 
!  like  every  real  part  of  true  religion,  fits  on  to  human 
nature.  ..by  fulfilling,  I  think,  two  great  human  msuncts. 
|  They  are  the  instinct  of  admiration  and  the  instinct  of  love. 

3.  trans/.  That  for  which  a  person  or  thing  is,  or 
deserves  to  be,  praised ;  praiseworthiness ;  merit, 
value,  virtue,  arch. 


PRAISE. 

1526  Pilxi:  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  ,53,)  ,.,  All  lUs  processe  we 
haue  made  lo  ,he«e  the  prayse  &  dignite  of  grace      i<8o 
PUTTENHAM  I:,,,.  l',,,S:e  m.  i.  (Arb.)  ,50  The  chief  pray! 
and  cunnnn;  of  our  P,,el  is  in  the  discreet  vsing  'of  hit 
figures.     ,596  SHAKS.  Merck  V.  v.  i.  ,08  How  many  things 
by  season,  season  d  are   fo  their  right  praise,  and  true  per- 
fection     1781  Cow,  EK  Retirement  23  A  restless  crowi 
Whose  highest  prai.se  is  that  they  live  in  vain      t88«l  K 
BUDCU  A>«  *  /X*vk  June  xix,  When  she  shmflTlear" 
a  boy  lo  be  her  growing  stay  and  godlike  praise 

fb.  AII  object  or  subject  of  praise.  (Sometimes 
esp.  be.  collo,}.,  put  instead  of  the  divine  name.)  Obs 
1535  CoVODAUt  Dnl.  x.  21  He  u  thy  prayse.  &  thy  God. 
a  17.4  C7,,^j-/«,, ,,,,„««  v,  She  dancid  he?  lane,  cry'd  PraUe 
be  blest  !  I  have  ludg'd  a  leil  poor  man.  1738  GRAY 
Pr7ise7T8»"c104  °f  a"  °Ur  y°Uth  "^  Ambiliu"  and  '!« 
£  'ttt  *?..  "*  P,raiscd'  This  is  a  c'o'nmol?  form  stuT  "in 


.  common    orm  st       ,, 

Scotland  w,th  such  as,  from  reverence,  decline  to  use  the 
-sacred  name.  I787  SKINNER  Poet.  Epist.  to  Bi.rii,  xii,  But 
thanks  to  praise,  ye  re  ;'  your  prime. 
4.  atlnb.  and  Comb.,  as  praise-folk,  -giver 
-prater,  -song,  -trap;  (in  sense  2)  praise-book, 
-house,  .meeting,  -offering,  -portion,  -time;  praise- 
O'SStng,  -deserving,  -giving,  -winning  etc.,  adjs. ; 
praise-way  aJv.,  in  the  way  or  direction  of  praise 

,,'^h  Wn. '"'PS  6  May  3/t  Giving  lo  P*0?'6  wh°  may 
:  the  Church  Hymnary  a  guide.. to  use  that  'Praise 
Book  with  great  interest  and  appreciation,  a  1450  Taunt 
wTf  ,r,  2'5'  (RUS°")  /he  -prayse-folk,  that  hur  fed." 
Werpfthetorniment.  1565  HARDING  in  Jewel  Dtf.AicL 
Mu)  242  It  is  •praisgiuing  to  God,  and  praying  for  the 
people,  for  Kings,  for  the  rest.  1869  T.  W.  HlcGmso-j 
Arm,  Lift  20  The  little  old  churclTor  •  *prabe-hous"? 
",ff£'n  KEN  *{f''''<,f'P°«-  Wks.  .72,  I.  255  S  Jonas  "Praise: 
offerings  at  the  Ibrone  I  pay.  ,610  HOLLAND  Caman", 
Pr«  ,1"  ii  y  kestow,not  UP""  °n*  of  these  'Praise- 
,fA^  U?l  if «  ^J"1™'  5 lhev  "I"'?'  I88S  CO«»ETT  Fall 
.C,  S, V  '? 4  o!  made  a  little  'praise-song  about  him. 
J537  /y««/.  *x  A».  of  Worcettr  in  Abinfdon  ^«/,>. 
Worcester  (1717)  ,62  That  in  'prase  tyme  no . .  body  be 
browgth  into  the  Church,  but  be  browgth  into  the  Church: 
ar 
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229/2    It   was  faith    that   tuned   his   spirit,  and   set  his 
affections    praise-way. 

Praise  (pw'z).  v.     Forms:    3-6  preise,  3-7 
preyse,    4-7   prayse,    4-   praise,   (4    preyze, 
pralsse,  4-6  prais,  5  preysse,  5-6  prese,  prays, 
prase,  6  prayes,   prease,   preese,    Sr.   preiss, 
8  (m  sense  i)  praze).     [a.  OFr.  preisier  (preis- 
ant)  to  price,  value,  prize,  praise  :-late  L.Areci-are, 
earlier  preli-arc    (Cassiodorus    f55o)    to    price, 
value,  prize,  f.  preli-um  price.     At  an  early  date 
in  Parisian  F.,  and  afterwards  also  in   Norman 
preisier  was  levelled  (under  the  vowel  of  the  pres., 
prise  homprieise}  loprisier,  mod.  t'. priser,  which 
was  also  taken  into  Eng.  in  the  I4th  c.  as/r»X«, 
mod.  prize,  and  here  took  the  place  of  the  earlier 
form  in  the  more  literal   senses  associated  with 
the  sb.  prit,  price ;    leaving  to  praise  the  most 
tropical  sense -Lat.  laudare,  OE.  Aertan.    A  little 
later  the  sb.  praise  began  to  be  formed  from  the  vb 
in  this  restricted  sense  =  Lat.  laus ;  so  that  from 
the  1 5th  c.  we  have  prise,  prize  vb.  beside  pris, 
price  sb.,  and  praise  sb.  beside  praise  vb.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  set  a  price  or  value  upon;  to 
value,  appraise.  Obs.  or  dial.     (The  late  retention 

this  sense  was   probably  owing  to  its  being   I 
treated  as  an  aphetic  form  of  appraise  ) 

le's'vfte,  l'"°N  'VVL  J  J/,r  Ch0attUS  p"lxcz  "  deliverez  a 

Ies  vi  lei]    13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  R  M6  bou  praysed  me  & 

my  place  ful  pouer  &  ful  gnede.     1361  LANG£  /.  P1  A  ° 

174  Per  weorc  chapmen  I-chose  be  chaflare  to  preise.     tisi 

WYCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  9  Thritty  platis  of  syluer,  the  pris  [i?83 

prijs]  of  a  man  preysid,  whom  the!  preysiden  [1388  preiseden  J 

of  the  sonys  of  Yrael.     ,4 . .  in  ffist.  CM  CKi«n  London 

Camden)  167  The  whyche  chalis.  .was  praysyd  at  xxx.  Ml 

,\  t5"  ^^   Wilts  ^""Jen)  122  Praisid  at  v  li, 

ylch  kene.     1530  PALSGR.  664/1,  I  prayse  a  thynge,  f 

estemc  of  what  value  it  is,  je  afirise.     1550-51  in  WilRs  & 

Smyth',or"'tr''rff  »S\n  V'  *          Mer«^ld  J*".'«  Gol£    \ 

ill  ,0/4  Kef"^nAKSV'cfm"m.  App-T^s  The'sl'ldi  silvU    i 

plate..iobeprt-asidasabowewryttm.    1556  tnv.  in  French 

„  "2s-  G""at-  (186.))  472,  52  shepe  presid  att  vij  li.     1653 

COGAN  tr.  Pinio's  Trav.  xxi.  74  An  inventory  was  taken 

•  .and  all  was  praised  at  an  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 

lacls.    ,,,3  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  IV.  252  His  own 

Picture  .brought  to  London  to  be  prazed.     1886  ELWORTHY 

iv.  Somerset  Word-bit ,  Praise,  to  appraise  i  to  value. 

T«S.    lo  attach  value  to;   to  value,  esteem;    to 

PHIZE.  Obs. 

13..  -Cursor  M.  346  (Colt.)  Selden  was  for  ani  chance    ' 
d  Inghs  long  in  fiance,     c  1330  Artk.  4  Merl.  5348    ! 
Wawain  was  the  better  ay,  Therefore  y-praised,  parmafay. 
MOI  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  46  Jakke,  thi  lewid  prophecie  I 
se  not  at  a  peese.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/Manhode  li.  cxxxiii. 
11809)  "28  Ne  hire  wittcs  i  prcyse  not  at  a  budde.     1481 
LAXTON  Myrr  i  xiii.  40  They  preysed  nothing  the  thinges    ! 
^  erthely.    cijoo  Melusine  285  Nother  thou  nor    I 
"iy  .god  I  preyse  not  a  rotyn  dogge.    1567  Satir.  Poems 
<rr>A  'n' !'  tyine  in  mynde  sho  praisit  me  sa  hycht,    j 

II.  3.  To  tell,  proclaim,  or  commend  the  worth, 
excellence,  or  merits  of;  to  express  warm  approba- 
tion of,  speak  highly  of;  to  laud,  extol.     (The 
leading  current  sense.) 
"  '"5  Alter.  S.  64  Ne  he  ne  cunne  ou  nouoer  blameu  ne 
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prei,en.     t  1.90  5.  ffv.  £,y.  |.  43/3JI  .Among  „„,.  mm 

Vh4  bat^'g'^O  p-rJ^t  SSTbf  .Sffi^JS^ 
IKLMSA   //^rf,,,  ,R01|.,)  |||.  JIQ    Hc    js    ;  j   ^ 

£,"««  "2    v  " rrfit<:  ••lecicre  of  Phi'«o<i«-    >W  CAXTON 
£S?t*ti*T  '"•  v"'  Men  P«y«:n  somlyimTthat  that 

£2a]T     Hamed     W  *i°"E  ?"*•  '"  "««"  2,9  They 
tolled  and  praysed  him  farre  above  the  Starres.     1650  K. 
3TAHYLTON  Stratitii  Law  C.  Warm  ix.  32  The  Subjects 

him  to  the  skies.     1784  COWPER  fast  m.  702  What 
we  admire  we  praise,  and  when  we  praise,  Advance  it  into 
notice.    ,875  JC.WETT  Plato  V.  ,5,  The  rewards  of  wicked 
men  are  often  praised  by  poets  and  approved  by  the  world 
D.  In  proverbial  phrases. 

£8^^e^pisaS?ie|ffl£ 

qu  1L  1599  PORTER  Angry  Wo,,,.  Abingd.  I  iv  b.  She  doth 
but  praise  your  lucke  at  parting.  ,6,0  SHAKS.  Temp.  in. 
11.  38  Al.  A  kind  Of  excellent  dumbe  discourse.  Pro 
t-raisc  in  departing,  a  1633  G.  HERBERT  Jacula  Prudentum 
WRS.  (1857)  304  Praise  day  at  night,  and  life  at  the  end. 
£™'- 3^7  Praise  a  hill,  but  keep  below.  Praise  the  sea,  but 

t  o.  To  bring  praise  or  commendation  to.  rare 

.1648  Bong&ryt,  Lwe  xiv.  (1660)  87  As  Shadows  judi- 

I    ciously  placd,  do  no  less  praise  the  Painter,  than  do  the 

,    livelier  and  brighter  Colours.     1649  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Strut. 

tlosea  i.  21  Men  shoot  bullets  against  armour  of  proof,  not 

;    to  hurt  it,  but  to  praise  it. 

d.  The  daL  infin.  to  praise  (also  f  to  praising 
for  praisen)  used  predicatively :  To  be  praised,  de- 
serving praise.   Cf.  BLAME  v.  6.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
."97  R..GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1320  pe  prinse  he  sede  ober  king 
nis  to  preisi  no}t.    13..  E.  E.  A/lit.  P.  A.  301,  I  halde  bat 
u<;!5r.7"el'pt. Prayse.     1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  v. 
li.  (Tollem    MS.),  Also  yf  be  heed  is  to  gret  it  is  not  to 
-  preysynge  [ed.  1535  it  is  not  to  prayse ;  L.  est  illaudabile). 
«i4«o  Ros  La  lie/leDaitie 631  Sucheaswil  say.. That  sted- 
fast  troulhe  is  nothing  for  to  prays.     1817  Blaclnv.  Mar 
June  783  Yet  we  should  have  been  to  blame,  if  Shakspearc 
be  to  praise. 

4.  To  extol  the  glorious  attributes  of  (God,  or 
a  deity),  especially,  to  sing  the  praises  of;  to 
glorify,  magnify,  laud. 

01300  Cursor  M.  18309  'Lauerd,'  he  said,  'i  sal  be  prais, 
for  pou  (has)  tan  me  to  bi  pais.1  1398  TREVISA  Earth 
JJeP.h.  u.  xvin.  (1495)  ciij/i  An  angell.  .cessith  neuer  to 
worshypaiid  prayse  god.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  (Percy  Soc  ) 
18  Ml  pepyl  praysy  me  with  here  lyppus,  here  hertis  ben 
far  away  [cf.  Isa.  xxix.  13).  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  Ixvii.  5 
.et  the  people  prayse  the  (o  GodTlet  all  people  prayse  the! 
1093  KEN  Doxology,  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow.  ,697  DRYDEN  r'irf.  Ceorg.  ,.  48,  On  Ceres  let  him 
call,  and  Ceres  praise.  Ibid.  u.  535  In  jolly  Hymns  they 
praise  the  God  of  Wine.  1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom. 
Singer  1. 1.  8  The  saints  be  praised ',  thought  I. 
Hence  Praised///,  a. 

14..  Siege  Jems.  99  Preued  for  a  prophete  brow  praysed 
dedes.     1551  HULOET,  Praysed  or  valued,  estimates.     1650 
TRAPP  Comm.  Deut.  x.  21  He  is  thy  f  raise}  Thy  praised 
one,  Psal.  18.  3.  or,  thy  praise-worthy  one. 
Proiseftd  (prU-xffil),  a.    [f.  PBAISE  v.  or  si.  + 
-FUL.    (\\  ith  sense  i,  cf.  the  earlier  worshipful.}] 
1 1.  Deserving  of  praise  or  honour ;  praiseworthy, 
laudable.  Obs. 


PRAISING. 

Fraiser  (,pr<?i-zaj).     Also  5-6  praytour.     [a. 
Ar.  prei-,  praisour  -  OF.  *preiseor,  F.  priseur  • 
f.  preisier,  priser,  PHAISE  v. :  see  -EB  i.J 
f  1.  One  who  appraises  ;  a  valuer,  appraiser.  Obs 
1491    Will  „/  Stokes  (Somerset    Ho.),  The    BUshooes 
PWpours.  ,is»9  Act  21  Hen.  VIII,  c  5  J  2  Their  regestera. 
lera,  jommoners,  apparatours.     1544  in  Vicarys 
Altai  (1888)  App.  iii.  160  Rychard  Ferres.  .forto  be  one  of 
the  Comen  preysers  in  this  Cytye.     1614  in  Picton  L'fool 
Munic  Rec.  (1883)  I.  219  Oxe  money,  .to  be  assessed  by  the 
foure  Marchant  praysers.     tm  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres. 
St.Eag.  n.  (ed.  22)205  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
o    n          of  *"  lw.°  Praisera  of  'he  Court. 
&.  One  who  praises,   commends,   or  extols ;  a 
eulogist 

138*  WYCLIP  Proo.  xxvii.  21  So  is  preued  a  man  in  the 
mouth  of  preiseru  [1388  preyseris].  c  1386  CHAUCER  Me/it. 
1  he  sweete  wordes  of  flateryngc  pi  eiseres.  I4<o-l«v> 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  18  Here  Cometh  the  prayser  that  endyled 
the  songe.  1573  G.  HARVEY  LetterJtk.  (Camden)  30.  I  have 
bene  a  praise r  of  none  save  phisicians.  1610  E.  BLOUNT 
llorx  Siitt.  472  Let  your  owne  conscience  be  your  owne 
prayser.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  245  Lady  Davers 
was  one  of  the  kind  Praisers.  1863  W.  W.  STORY  KoU  di 
K.  II.  vu.  ,75  I  he  Past  never  wants  for  praisen  and 
apologists. 

b.  One  who  offers  praise  to  God  or  a  deity ; 
a  worshipper. 

i«to  WIUJ.T  Htxafla  Dan.  ,70  They  are  praisers  of 
images.     I-TOS  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  (181^)  , 


Hence  Prai  sere»«,  a  female  praiser.  rare-1. 
iSii  COTGR.,  Lovlresse,  a  praisercsse,  commenderesse. 
t  Prai-seworth,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  PRAISE  so. 
+  WORTH  a.]  =  PRAISKWOHTHY. 

159'  R-  W.  Tancred  >,  Cisminida  iv.  iv.  F  iii,  This  is 
praise-worth,  not  todo  what  you  may.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
aen  s  brit.  \.  290  Elizabeth,  .whose  praise-worth  vertues  if 
in  verse_  I  now  should  take  in  hand. 

Prai-sewo-rthily,  adv.  [f.  PRAISEWORTHY 
+  -LYf]  In  a  praiseworthy  manner;  laudably, 
commendably. 

'SV.T-  WILSON  Demosthenes  Pref.  .j,  To  make  an 
English  man  tele  his  tale  praiseworthily.  1596  SPENSER 
f-v-  v.  xil.  31  All  That  ever  she  sees  doen  prays-worthily 
1887  DROWNING  Parleying!,  D.  Bartoli  xv,  Many  a  legend 
..Do  you  praiseworthily  authenticate. 

Prai  sewcvrthiness.  [f.  as  prec. +-NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  praiseworthy  ;  laudableness. 

a  1586  S|DNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  405  Quite  contrary  to  the 
others  praise-worthmesse.  1649  ROBERTS  Clirvis  Bibl.  176 
The  Praise-worthmesse  of  God.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(i8it)  II.  xi.  66  Where,  asks  she,,  .is  the  praise-worlhiness 
of  obedience,  if  it  be  only  paid  in  instances  where  we  give  UD 
nothing?  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xvi,  His  logical  cool- 
ness of  expostulation  . .  unhcroic  in  proportion  to  its  praise- 
worthiness. 

tPrai-aeworthly,  adv.  Ofis.  [f.  PRAISE- 
WORTH  +  -LY2.  The  examples  may  belong  to 
praiseworthily :  but  cf.  dearworthlyS  •=  PRAISE- 


i38«  WYCLIF  Dan,  iii.  54  Blessid  art  thou  in  the  trone  of 
thi  rewme,  and  aboue  preyseful  \Vulg.  superlaudabilis,  1388 
preisable).  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioiin  4037  Whare  fore  a 
praise(ulle  womman  cure  lady  prefigurid.  1586  FERNE 

f    h  •tr."  *s  Mooued  cerlainlye,  by  the  praisefull  deedes 


_-.-"•-••••"••-•••  'So8  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  iv.  123 
Which,  if  so  praysefull  in  the  meanest  Men,  In  pow'rfull 
Kings  how  gtonous  is  it  then?  1766  G.  CANNING  Anti- 
Lucrettus  in.  161  No  narrow  preference  for  their  native 
soil  Restrains  these  heroes  in  their  praiseful  toil.  1818 
LAMB  Poems,  Salome,  The  ruthless  deed  That  did  thy 
praiseful  dance  succeed. 

2.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  praise;  giving  praise : 
eulogistic,  laudatory. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  u.  ii.  All  praisefull  tongues 
doe  wane  upon  that  name.  1641  WITHER  (title)  Halelviah 
or,  hritans  Second  Remembrancer,  .in  praisefull  and  Pceni- 
tentiall  Hymns.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  ix.  56 
He  speaks  kind  and  praiseful  things  of  me.  1776  MICKLE 
tr.  Liaiaiite  Had  other  wars  my  praiseful  lips  employ 'd. 
1891  Bl,ickw.  Mag.  CL.  694  Strains  of  praiseful  lore. 
Hence  Prarsefully  «,/',-.,  Frar sefuliiess. 
174*  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  iv.  37  She  must  have 
. .  beard  your  uncle  speak  praisefully  of  a  man  he  is  said  to 
be  so  intimate  with.  1867  BAILEY  Univ.  Hymn  5  Holy  and 
with  true  praisefulness  inspired.  1809  CHEYNE  Ckr.  Use  of 
Psalms  i.  29  Except  in  a  general  spirit  of  praisefulness,  we 
cannot  accompany  the  mass  of  our  congregation  in  its  jubi- 
lant singing. 

Praiseless(pr/'-zles),o.  [f. PRAISED.  -T.-I.ESS.] 
Without  praise  or  honour ;  unpraised ;  undeserving 
of  praise. 

1548  PHAER  JEntid.  v.  Mivb,  His  praiseles  shyp  [sine 
konoreratem}  Sergestus  brought.  1597  BACON  Ess.,  Coalers 
Co.  4-  Evil  ix.  (Arb.)  151  Actions  of  great  felicilic  may  drawe 
wonder,  but  prayselesse.  i63»  LITHGOW  Trav.  n.  73  Death 
.  .matching  the  Scepter,  with  the  Spade,  and  the  crowned 
Prince  with  the  praislesse  Peasant.  1851  Prater's  Mag. 
XLV.  570  Their  life  is  arbitrary,  blameless,  and  prabclessT 

t  Prai-sement.  Obs.  [f.  PRAISE  v.  +  -MENT. 
Cf.  appraisement.]  Estimation  of  value,  valuation, 
appraisement. 

1497  XavalAci.  Hen.  y/f(,8g6)  I4I  Amountyng  in  value 
Aftyrthcpra>Tiementofthesametocxxxvijll.    1511  FABVAN 
Will  in  Ckron.  (1811)  Pref.  7  Before  the  praysement.  .of 
my  foresaid  moveables.     1638  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1657)  II. 
vu.  M3  It  is  beyond  his.  .skill,  to  give  an  exact  praisement    ! 
of  it.    1656  I.  Quuwn  in  U.  King  Vale-Royall  u.  26  If    , 
no  man  will  buy  11,  the  four  men  are  to  take  it  by  Praisment. 


WORTHILY. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  FarMe  potions  310  The  menne  whiche 
praise  wprthely  canne  obeie  shal  also  haue  knoweledge 
how  praise  worthely  to  rule,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Sckolem. 
129  Some  men.. haue  put  to  their  helping  handes,  to  this 
worke.  .and  P.  Victorias  most  praise-worthelie  of  all. 

Praiseworthy  (pr/'-z,w5  j«i),  a.  [f.  PBAISE 
sb.  +  WORTHY  a.  Formerly  hyphened  or  treated 
as  two  words  :  cf.  b.]  Worthy  or  deserving  of 
praise ;  laudable,  commendable. 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  43  [He  is]  much  more  prayse. 
worthy,  then  he  wych  for  fere  and  dred  kepyth  hymselle  in 
the  hauen  styl.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  li.  ii.  (1614) 
119  Shall  we  thinke  anything  praise-worthy  or  excellent, 
which  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  come  of  God?  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdeit's  Brit.  (1637)  489  That  right  good  and 
praise-worthy  man.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xvii.  (17001  167 
All  Men  are  so  far  free  as  to  be  praise-worthy  or  blame, 
worthy  for  the  Good  or  Evil  that  they  do.  1731  LAW 
Serious  C.  ii.  (ed.  2)  21  He  does  not  ask  what  is  allow- 
able. .,  but  what  is  commendable  and  praise-worthy.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Atalanta  915  Gods,  found  because  of  thec 
adorable  And  for  thy  sake  praiseworthiest  from  all  men. 

tb.  Analytically,  as  great  praise  worthy, 
worthy  of  great  praise.  Obs. 

[1556  Aurelio  +  Isat.  (1608)  C  iij,  The  whiche.  -maketh 
you  of  so  great  prayse  worthye.)  1570  FOXE  A.  I,  M.  (ed.  2) 
178/2  Smal  prayse  worthy  was  it  in  them  to  kepe  it.  1586 
J.  HOOKER  Hiit.  /re/,  in  Holinshed  II.  52/1  Great  praise^ 
worthie  was  he  that  gaue  the  first  aduenture. 

Praising  (pr/i-zirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PBAISK  v.  + 
-INO  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PBAISE.  f  a. 
Valuing,  valuation,  appraising.  Obs. 

«399  LANGL.  Rick.  Redeles  1. 17  Be  tallage  of  aoure  townes 
without  any  werre,..By  preysinge  of  polaxis  j>at  no  pete 
hadde.  1514  Churckvi.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  22  Paid  for 
praysyng  of  certayn  stuff  at  the  court.. viij*.  1590  SWIN- 
BURNE Testaments  227  The  registring,  sealing,  writing, 
praising,  making  of  inuentar  ies. 

b.  Commending,  commendation;  the  offering 
of  praise  to  God.  Also  in  />/. 

c»3jo  R.  BRUNNE  Cliron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13401  Crete 
preysynge  he  [Arthur]  made,  His  men  to  bolde,  jieir  hertes 
to  glade.  £1380  WVCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  379  A  liiil 
stone  is  told  in  presing  of  our  Ladi.  1381  —  Pro?,  x.  7 
The  mynde  of  the  ri5twise  [shall  be]  with  preisingis.  1496 
Dives  n  Pavp.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xi.  43/1  Theyr  Paler  no~ler, 
&  theyr  Aue  maria,  and  other  prayers  and  praysynges. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  iv.  xviii.  (1634)711  Under 
the  other  kinde  of  sacrifice,  .are  contained  all. -our  prayers, 
praisings,  giving  of  ihankes.  01716  SOCIH  Strm.  1744) 

155-2 


PRAISING. 


3228 


PRANCER. 


VIII.  i.  13  Hence  the  very  word,  by  which  we  express  the 
praising  of  one,  is  to  extol  him;  that  Is,  to  lift  him  up. 

f  c.  The  fact  of  being  held   worthy  of  praise ; 
transf.  that  which  is  so  held.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BHUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  311  At  conseil  &  at  nede    : 
he  [Arthur; 


mutnmura. 


1484  CAXTON  Fables  of/Ksop  iv.  iv,  Thy . .  beaute  is  fayrer . . 
and  of  gretter  preysynge  than  the  songe  of  the  nyghtyngale. 

Praising,  ///-  a.  [f.  PRAISE  v.  +  -TNG  *.] 
That  praises  or  expresses  praise ;  laudatory. 

1382  WYCLIF  I  set,  xxxv.  2  Buriownynge  it  shal  burioune, 
and  ful  out  io^en,  io^eful  and  preising.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps, 
v.  v,  They  ever  shall  send  Thee  their  praysing  voyce.  1745 
Scot.  Paraphr.  xxiv.  i,  Ye  Heavens,  send  forth  your  praising 
Song. 

Hence  Frai'singfly  adv.,  in  a  praising  or  laudatory 
manner  ;  with  praise. 

1842  G.S.  FABER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  H-  «7  As  that  Father 
praisingly  reminds  them.  1889  G.  GISSINC  Nether  World 
III.  xhi.  289  Miss  Lanty  ..  did  not  speak  of  her  too 
praisingly. 

fPrarsure.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  PBAISE  v.  i  + 
-URE.]  Valuation,  appraisement,  appraisal. 

i6*a  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  ii.  iv.  55  The  Clerk  of  the  | 
Band  shall  administer  vpon  his  goods,.,  making  a  true  ! 
Inuentorie  or  praysure  thereof. 

Prakrit  (pra-krit).    Also  8-9  Pricrit,  9  Fra-,    | 
Pracrita,  Prft-,  Pra-,  Prfikrit.    [ad.  Skr.  prakrta 
natural,  unrefined,  vulgar :    opposed  to  sanskrta 
prepared,  refined,  polished  (Sanskrit).]    A  general 
name  for  those  popular  languages  or  dialects  of 
Northern  and  Central  India  which  existed  along-    | 
side  of  or  grew  out  of  Sanskrit. 

Applied  primarily  to  the  ancient  vernacular  dialects,  the 
earliest  traces  of  which  go  back  to  c  500  B.C.  ;  then  to  the 
mediaeval  Prakrits  which  succeeded  these  ;  and  sometimes 
to  the  modern  languages  Hindi,  Bengali,  Maritthl,  etc.  Pali 
is  a  form  of  primary  Prakrit. 

1786  Asiatic  Miscellany  II.  502  Four  unconnected  Stanzas, 
in  the  Pracrit  Language,  which  was  anciently  vernacular  in 
India.  1789  SIR  W.  JONKS  tr.  Sacontald  Pref.,  Wks.  1799 
VI.  206  The  men  of  rank  and  learning  are  represented 
speaking  pure  Sanscrit,  and  the  women  Pracrit,  which  is 
little  more  than  the  language  of  the  Brahmens  melted  down 
by  a  delicate  articulation  to  the  softness  of  Italian.  1801 
COLEBROOKE  Sanscrit  .V  Pracrit  in  Asiatic  Res.  VII.  199 
The  Gods,  &c.  speak  Sanserif  a ;  benevolent  genii,  Prdcrlta ; 
wicked  demons,  Pafsdchf ;  and  men  of  low  tribes  and  the 
rest,  Mdgad^kf.  Ibid,  zoo  Prdcrlf,  consisting  of  provincial 
dialects,  which  are  less  refined,  and  have  a  more  imperfect 
grammar.  1837  C.  P.  BROWN  Sanserif  Pros.  19  The  Pra- 
crita metres  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
essay.  1861  MAX  MULLER  Set.  Lang;  Ser.  iv.  iv.  138  We 
meet  the  same  local  dialects  again  in  what  are  called  the 
Prakrit  idioms,  used  in  the  later  plays,  in  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Jamas,  and  in  a  few  poetical  compositions.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang:  x.  187  One  Prakrit  dialect,  the  Pan, 
became  in  its  turn  the  sacred  language  of  southeastern 
Buddhism.  1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alphabet  x.  II.  296  Theinscrip- 
tions  of  Asoka  are  written  in  three  local  Pali  or  Prakrit 
dialects,  evidently  derived  by  long  continued  detrition  from 
the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas.  1904  Athenxum  18  Oct.  481/3 
The  literatures  which  were  produced.. by  the  earliest 
language  of  the  Vedas,  by  the  later  classical  Sanskrit,  by 
the  Pali  of  the  Buddhist  books.. and  by  such  of  the  other 
Prakrits,  or  popular  dialects,  as  attained  to  literary  form. 

Hence  Prakri'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  Prakrit; 
Fra-kritize  v.,  trans,  to  turn  into  Prakrit. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x.  187  The  next  stage  of  Indian 
language.,  is  called  the  Prakritic.  1881  R.  MORRIS  in 
Academy  27  Aug.  161/2  In  Marathi»*fWiW««nr  =  muttering, 
grumbling,,  .seems  to  be  a  prakritised  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
murmura,  which  in  Pali  would  become  muramnra  or 


Praline  (pnrl*n),prawlin  (pr§-lin).  Chiefly 
U.S.  Also  9  prawleen,  prawling,  praslin, 
praleen.  [a.  F.  praline,  f.  the  name  of  Marshal 
Duplessis-Praslin  (1598-1675),  by  whose  cook  the 
confection  was  invented.]  A  confection  made  by 
browning  almonds  or  nuts  in  boiling  sugar;  also 
transferred  to  various  other  preparations:  see  quots. 
1809,  1883, 1893. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Almond,  Almonds  fry'd,  or    j 
Prawlins,  a  Dish  prepar'd  by  -taking  a  Pound  of  the  best 
Jordan  Almonds,.. boil  them  to  a  Candy  [in  a  syrup  of  loaf-    ' 
sugar],  constantly  stirring  till  they  are  dry;.. Put  the  Al-    | 
monds  again  into  the  preserving  Pan,  and   set  them  on     i 
a  slow  Fire,  till  some  of  their  Oil  comes  from  'em  into  the    I 
Bottom  of  the  Pan.     1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  265,  I  left  our 
fort  on  Beaver  Lake, . .  provided  with  dried  meat,  frozen  fish,    ' 
and  a  small  quantity  of  praline,  made  of  roasted  maize     ! 
rendered  palatable  with  sugar.     1883  R.  HALDANE  Work- 
shop   Receipts    Ser.    n.    159/1    Orange    Prawling*.— Take 
4  or  5  China  oranges,  and  cut  off  the  peel  in  quarters... 
Have  about  a  pint  of  clarified  sugar  boiling  on  the  fire ;.. 
put  in  the  pieces  of  peel  [etc.].     1893  MARY  A.  OWEN  Old 
Rabbit^  etc.  iii.  39  It  was  the  fragrance  of  prawleens,  that 
compound  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  brown  sugar,  chocolate, 
and  butter.    1901  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  Crisis  i.  xii,  He  did 
Miss  EugeVie  the  honour  to  eat  one  of  her  praleens. 

Pralle,  app.  van  prolle,  PROWL  v. 

II  Pram  l,  praam  (pram).     Also  8-9  prahm,    ; 
prame,  9  prahme,  praum.     [Do.  praam,  MDu.    | 
praem,  prame,  OFris.  prdm,  Fris.  prame,  MLG.,    i 
LG.  prdmt  prame ;   so  MHGv/f&n,  G.  prahm-e,    \ 
ON.  prdmr,  Da.  pram,  Norw.  praam,  Sw./ra;«, 
also  F.  prame,  all  from  Slav.  ;    cf.  OSlav.  pramn, 
Pol.  pram,  cognate  with  OHG._/ar;>/,  freight-boat, 


ferry :  f.  root  /#>'-,  per-,  por- :  see  FAKE  v .]  A  flat- 
bottomed  boat  or  lighter,  used  especially  in  the 
Baltic  and  the  Netherlands  for  shipping  cargo,  etc. 
(1390-1  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  42  Kt  pro  portagio 
(He  tor  urn  piscium  ad  les  prames,  v  scot  [at  Danzig].]  1548 
[see  d].  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  105  Some  long, 
deepe  prams,  sowed  together  with  hempe  and  cord  (but 
vnpitcht  or  calkt).  In  these  the  Muscouian  Merchants  saile 
downe  Volga,  oner  the  Caspian  Sea.  1643  Declar.  Commons 
Retell,  frel.  49  [They]  tooke  a  Scottish  Barke  and  a  Dover 
barke,  and  a  Pram  or  Hute,  and  a  Catch.  1712  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  5050/2  Danish  Prams,  or  Flat-bottom'd  Boats.  1762 
GentL  Mag.  251  The  bason  where  the  prames  and  flat- 
bottom  boats  He.  1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  in  Life  (1862)  II. 
viL  218  Three  English  praums  had  also  arrived.  1817  W. 
SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  899  The  cargo  ..was 
unloaded  into  praams  or  lighters  belonging  to  the  [Russian] 
government.  1844  Hull  Dock  Act  114  The  word  '  vessel  ' 
shall  include  ship,  lighter,  keel,  barge,  praam,  boat,  raft. 

b.  A  large   flat-bottomed   boat   mounted   with 
guns  and  used  as  a  floating  battery. 

1715  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  5340,  4  Prames  or  large  Flat-bottomed 
Boats,  one  of  which  is  to  carry  20  Guns.  1761  Chron.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  126/2  There  is  a  kind  of  warlike  vessel  called 
a  prame.  .equipping  in  different  French  ports.  Each.. has 
two  decks. .they  are  long  and  broad,  but  draw  very  little 
water,  and  are  rigged  after  the  manner  of  a  ketch.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  lyiii,  One  of  the  praams  mounted,  ten 
guns,  and  the  other  eight.  1845  GRESLEV  Frank's  First 
Trip  166  A  large  sort  of  gun -boats,  called  Praams,  which 
were  flat  and  wide,  with  three  keels  and  three  masts. 

C.  As  name  of  a  ship's  boat. 

1860  READF,  8/7*  Commandw.  338  His  work  runs  into  the 
port  of  annihilation  quicker  than  pirate  can  launch  praam 
to  attack  it  1894  Times  15  Nov.  7/5  A  small  boat,  known 
as  a '  pram  \  was  seen  to  be  launched.  The  mate . .  states  that 
.  .the  captain  ordered  the  boat  out  to  row  to  the  shore. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  praam  bow,  brig,  ship. 
1548  Aberdeen  Regr.  XX.  (Jam.),  For  the  prame  [in  Jam. 
prane]  hyir  havand  thair  gucfis  to  the  schip.  1755  MAGENS 
Insurances  II.  278  (Ordinance  of  Stockholm)  Disburse- 
ments and  Charges  . .  Pilotage,  Anchorage,  Beaconage, 
Prahm  or  Lighter-piles  [et'j.J.  1804  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
558/1  That  part  of  the  enemy's  flotilla,  consisting  of  two  praam 
ships  bearing  the  flag  of  chief  of  division  and  both  under 
French  colours.  1849  \V,  R.  O'KYRNE  Naval  Biog.  Diet. 
1237/2  An  armed  cutter,  a  praam-brig,  and  a  gun  vessel. 

Pram-  (prrem).  vulgar  or  colloq.    [See  sense  i.] 

1.  A  shortened  form  of  PERAMBULATOR  3. 

1884  Graphic  25  Oct.  423/2  Another  favourite  custom  of 
nurses  is  to  walk  two  or  three  abreast,  chattering  and 
laughing  as  they  push  their  'prams'.  1888  Pall  Mall  G, 
25  Sept.  2/1  The  Pram  and  the  Baby.  Mod.  Advt.  Some 
Second-hand  Prams  to  be  cleared  Cheap. 

2.  A  milkman's  hand-cart  for  delivering  milk. 
1897   Daily  News   20  Jan.    12/6   Milkman   seeks   Work 

Milking  Cows,  or  with  a  pram.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Oct. 
8/2  Dairy  Show . .  Accessories  from  churns  and  separators  to 
milk  *  prams'. 

Pramnian(pr3e'mnian),(Z.  (7r. and  Rom.Antiq. 
[f.  L.  Pramni-um  (vinttni),  Gr.  n/xi/m-of  (o??os) 
+  -AN.]  In  Pramnian  wine,  a  wine  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  Also  allusively. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  412  The  Pramnian  wine  {which 
the  same  Homer  hath  so  highly  commended)  continues  yet 
in  credit  and  holds  the  name  still :  it  comes  from  a  vineyard 
in  the  countrey  about  Smyrna  neere  to  the  temple  of  Oybele. 
1830  tr.  Aristoph.  Knights  57  Off,  off  with  the  cup,  m  the 
name  of  the  Pramnian  God  !  1863  RUSKIN  Wks.  (1872)  II. 
90  Pramnian  wine,  cheese,  and  flour. 

Pran,  obs.  form  of  PRAWN. 

Prance  (prans),  sb.  [f.  PRANCE  v.~\  The  act 
of  prancing  ;  a  prancing  movement  or  walk. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  182  f  n  A  lady,  .whom  by 
the  Jolting  prance  of  her  gait,.. he  guessed  to  have  lately 
buried  some  prosperous  citizen.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethclberta 
(1890)  307  Eihelberta  ..  swept  along  the  pavement  and 
down  the  street  in  a  turbulent  prance.  1904  J.  G.  LORIMER 
Self  made  Merck.  Lett,  to  Son  243  I'm.,  as  full  of  prance  as 
a  spotted  circus  horse. 

tb.  A  trip,  a  jaunt.   Obs.  nonce-use, 

1803  DIBDIN  Nongtongpaw  \.  xi,  John  Bull  for  pastime 
took  a  prance,  Some  time  ago,  to  peep  at  France.  • 

Prance  (prans),  v.  Also  4-8  praunce,  5 
prawnce,  praunse,  5-9  pranse.  [Appears  c  1 375 : 
origin  obscure  :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  horse :  *  To  spring  and  bound  in 
high  mettle  *  (J.) ;  to  rise  by  springing  from  the 
hind  legs,  either  spontaneously  in  gaiety,  excite- 
ment, or  impatience,  or  at  the  rider's  will ;  to  move 
by  a  succession  of  such  springs.  Rarely,  and  more 
vaguely,  of  other  animals. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Troylus  I.  221  Than  benketht  he  J>ough 
I  praunce  al  by-forn  First  yn  be  trays  ful  fat  and  newe 
shorn,  Yet  am  I  but  an  hors.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De 
P.  R.  xviii.  iv.  (1495)  752  A  lombe.  .lad  to  pasture  other  to 
deth;  he  grutchyth  not  nor  prauncyth  not  but  is  obedyent 
and  meke.  c  1440  LYDG.  Hors*  Shepe,  fy  G.  344  The  Goos 
may  gagle,  the  hors  may  prike  &  praunce.  c  1450  HOLLAND 
Hfnolat  21  Hartes  in  beirdis. .  Pransand  and  prun^eand,  be 
pair  and  be  pair,  c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  ty  Mneas  \.  783 
Whil  Phoebus'  steeds  abowt  the  Poles  do  praunce.  a  1639 
WOTTON  Poems  in  Reliq.  (1651)  532  Here's  no  fantastick 
Mask,  nor  dance,  But  of  our  Kids,  that  frisk  and  prance. 
1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  io  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte 
i  Apr.,  I  have  a  little  white  favourite  [horse].. he  prances 
under  me  with  so  much  fire.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vi.  208  As 
when  some  courser . .  Prances  o'er  the  plain  in  joy  of  heart. 
b.  trans,  (with  reference  to  sense  3b). 

1858  MORRIS  Eve  ofCrecy  Poems  168  Loo'k  you,  my  horse 
is  good  to  prance  A  right  fair  measure  in  this  war-dance. 
C.  trans.  To  cause  (a  horse)  to  prance. 


153°  PALSGK.  664/1, 1  praunce  an  horse,  I  make  hym  fetche 
gamboldes  and  to  flynge,  je  pourhondys.  1609  in  Hak- 
luyt  Voy.  (1812)  V.  509  He  and  those  that  went  with  him 
coursed  their  horses,  pransing  them  to  and  fro.  1611  COIGR., 
Powrbondir .  .to  manage,  or  praunce  a  horse;  to  make  him 
leape,  or  bound.  1720  MRS.  MANLEY  Power  of  Love  (1741) 
119  He  was  provoked  to  see  Briancon  vault  and  praunce  his 
Horse  about  the  Field,  as  if  he  were  certain  of  his  Con- 
quest. 1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  III.  209  The  marquis 
of  Hartley  and  lord  Barton,  .pranced  their  nags,  each  with 
two  grooms  behind  them,  close  up  to  the  landau. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  person  :  To  ride  (or  drive)  with  the 
horse  prancing;    *  to  ride  gallantly  and  ostenta- 
tiously *  (J.)  ;    to  ride  gaily,  proudly,  or  insolently. 
Also  f  to  prance  it  (obs.). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  41  Wherof  this  man  was  wonder 
glad,  And  goth  to  prike  and  prance  aboute.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  33  b,  Then  vp  pranced  the  Burgonyons 
and  folowed  the  chace.  16*5  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  259  The 
Gentry  delight  much  in  great  horses,  whereupon,  they 
praunce  continually  through  the  streetes.  1624  MIUDI.ETON 
Game  at  Chess  in.  I.  351  So  make  him  my  white  jennet 
when  1  prance  it  After  the  Black  Knight's  litter.  1735 
SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  367  Like  Troops  of  Ama/ons,  the 
Female  Band  Prance  round  their  Cars.  1802  CAMPBELL 
LochieCs  Warning  7  Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting 
the  slain,  And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the 
plain.  1854  THACKERAY  Rose  fy  King  xvii,  His  Majesty 
prancing  in  person  at  the  head  of  them  all. 

3.  intr.  *  To  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner  * 
(J.) ;  to  move  or  walk  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
a  prancing  horse,  or  (more  generally)  in  an  elated 
or  arrogant  manner;  to  swagger.     Alsoyf^". 

c  1400  Beryn  3400  They  stond  in  altircacioune  &  stryff  in 
poynt  to  praunce  To  depart  yeur  good  is.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  v.  v.  8  I  Ik  ane  of  thaim,  furth  pransand  lyke  a  lard. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  21/18  To  praunce,  exultare.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  24  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime 
of  Youth,  Trimm'd  like  a  Yonker,  prauncing  to  his  Low! 
c  1641  Downfall  of  Pretended  Div.Anthoritte  of  Hierarchy 
ii  How  they  pierck  and  pranse  it,  above  all  Nobilitie  and 
Gentry.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1810)  V.  x.  60  She  bid 
the  servant  tell  Lord  G.  that  she  desired  his  company.  Lord 
G.  was  [=  had]  pranced  out.  a  1784  JOHNSON  in  Boswell 
Life  (1816)  II.  68  note,  Sir,  if  a  man  has  a  mind  to  prance, 
he  must  study  at  Christ-Church  and  All-Souls.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xvi,  Rawdon . .  pranced  off  to  engage 
lodgings  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  love. 

b.  intr.  To  dance,  gambol,  caper.  Now  colloq. 

c  1450  Mankind  91  in  Macro  Plays  4  Yf  }e  wyll,  ser,  my 
brother  wyll  make  yow  to  prawnce.  1790  D.  MORISON 
Poems  47  He  tunes  his  win'some  reed,  The  wee  things  loup 
and  prance,  1817  Lintoun  Green  ix.  93  Whilst  they  touzle, 
ramp,  and  prance.  The  carles  took  their  gill.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xxvi.  315  Two  or  more  figures  in  uncouth  mask.1! 
.  .prance  about  in  the  circle  to  the  sound  of  music. 
4.  trans.  To  drive  or  frighten  by  prancing. 

1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  4  May  281/1  Who  thinks  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  on  a  laced  jacket  and  go 
prancing  his  enemies  into  a  fit. 

Hence  Fra'ncing  vbl.  sb.  and  pgl*  a. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxn.  (MS.  Digby  230) 
If.  106  b/i  Furious  nei^yng  of  many  stede,  Praunsynge  of 
hors  vp  on  ou^er  side.  1552  HULOKT,  Praunsynge  horse*., 
excussores  eqni.  c  1560  Heart's-ease  40  in  T.  Rychardes 
Misogonus  n,  Our  minds  to  please  and  live  at  ease,  And 
sometimes  to  use  praunsinge.  x6xx  BIBLE  Judg.  v.  22. 
—  Nahnm  iii.  2  The  noise  of  a  whip . .  and  of  the  praunsing 
horses  [1885  (A'.K.)and  pransing  horses].  1635  QUARLKS 
Embl.  m.  ii.  22  If  the  fool  unstride  His  prauncing  stallion, 
thou  may'st  up  and  ride,  a  1732  GAY  (J.),  Now  rule  thy 
prancing  steeds,  lac'd  charioteer.  1740  C.  PtTT s&ttt&f  3UI, 
465  Shook  by  the  prancings  of  the  thund'ring  horse.  1853 
HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Man.  xxii.  (1876)  278  The  type  of 
the  reverse  is  the  Dioscuri  on  prancing  horses. 
,  [Note.  The  phonology  and  spelling  of  praunse,  pranse ^ 
grannce^ prance,  suggest  French  origin,  but  no  correspond- 
ing  or  allied  word  is  recorded  in  French.  Danish  dialects 


\iavzpronse,  etc.  in  similar  senses.  These  resemble  the  Eng. 
word  ;  but  their  age  and  history  are  unknown.  Less  likely 
to  be  connected  are  Bavar.  dial,  prangezen,  prangssen  to 
make  compliments,  assume  airs, prangss  assumption  of  atrs, 
affected  behaviour,  and  Swiss  dial,  spranzen  to  strut.  Cf. 
also  the  later  PRANK  v.3,  the  identity  of  sense  of  which  is 
remarkable,  since  it  is  difficult  to  equate  the  forms  :  see  the 
Note  there.] 

Francer  (pra-nsai).  [f.  PRANCE  v.  +  -ER  *.] 
One  who  or  that  which  prances. 

1.   a.   Thieves*  cant  and  slang.  A  horse. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  42  A  Prigger  of  Prauncers  be 
horse  stealers ;  for  to  prigge  signifieth  in  their  language  to 
steale,  and  aPrauncer  is  ahorse.  1632  FLETCHER  Beggars 
Bush  v.  ii,  Higgen  hath  prigg'd  the  prancers  in  his  days. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Prancer,  a  Horse.  1821 
SCOTT  Kcnilw.  xxiii,  I  would  have  thought  little  to  have 
prigged  a  prancer  from  the  next  common. 

b.  in  general  use  :  A  mettled  or  prancing  horse  ; 
a  steed.     Also _/?£•. 


Opinion,  'hath  beene  a  wilde  colt,  and  leaped  thorough 
many  honest  men's  gates  in  his  dayes'.  1644  EVELYN  Diary 
23  Nov.,  Then  the  Captaine.  .of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
upon  a  brave  prancer.  1815  W.  H.  \n&Mm  Scr&bleomam* 
151  Thus  corporal's  guard  I've  review'd  on  their  prancers. 
1842  TENNYSON  Sir  Launcelot  fy  Q*  Guinevere  33  She 
whose  elfin  prancer  springs  By  night  to  eery  warblings. 

f2.  Old  slang.  A  mounted  robber ;  a  highway- 
man. (According  to  Farmer,  A  horse-thief.)  Obs. 

c  1600  DAY  Begg.  BcdnallGr.  \.  iii.  (1881)  21  He  wo'd  be 
your  prigger,  your  prancer,  your  high-lawyer.  1673  R. 


PBANCOME. 


i 


3.  a.  A  rider  on  a  prancing  horse;  slang,  a 
cavalry  officer,  b.  One  who  capers  or  dances. 

1860  J.  NICHOLSON  KilwuMie,  etc.  (1895)  i3I  (E.D.D.) 
My  fegs,  but  he's  a  prancer..Ye  ne'er  saw  sic  a  dancer 
,i  1863  nucniAV  White  Squall  120  A  Prussian  captain 
of  l-ancers  (HUM  tight-laced,  whiskered  prancers).  1873 
£2«w  Ditt^  Prfnar,..{a  modern  slang  an  officer  of 
cavalry. 

Pranok(e,  obs.  form  of  PRANK. 

tPra-ncome.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  PRANK  s6.2;  see 
PKINCUM  (-PRANCUM).]  ?  Prank,  freak. 

I57S  Gamm.  Gurton  I.  ii.  A  iij,  Gogs  hart,  I  durst  haue 
layd  my  cap  to  a  crowne  Chwould  Icrne  of  some  prancomc 
as  sone  as  ich  came  to  town. 

Prandial  (prae-ndial),  a.  affected  or  jocose,  [f. 
L.  prandium  a  late  breakfast,  luncheon  +  -AL.] 
Pei  taming  or  relating  to  dinner. 

1810  [see  PosT.pRANDiAL).  1811-30  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem. 
36  Every  glass  during  dinner  required  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
health  of  some  one. .  .This  prandial  nuisance  was  horrible 
1851  I.  HARRIS  in  Macfarlane  Mem.  T.  Archer  vi.  (1867) 
147,  I  should  not  accept  your  prandial  invitation.  1883 
Harper  iffff.  July  927/2  Expenses  legal,  medical,  funereal 
and  prandial. 

Hence  Fra'ndially  adv.,  in  connexion  withdinner. 

l837. Fraser't  Hag.  XV.  575  Any  such  social  outraee..if 
prandlally  inflicted,  is  about  as  justifiable  a  proceeding 
1895  A.  STODDART  ISlackie  xii.  307  Their  communion,  bodily 
and  prandlally,  was  in  one  of  the  Princes  Street  hotels. 

t  Pra-ndicle.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  pramii- 
culitm,  dim.  of  prandium  luncheon.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Prattdicle,  a  breakfast,  a  little 
dinner,  a  small  pittance  or  repast.  1658  in  PHII  LIPS. 

Prane,  Prang,  obs.  ff.  PRAWN,  PRONG. 

tFra-ngle,  v.  06s.  rare-1.  [Frequentative 
from  OTeut.  vbl.  stem  *prang-  to  press,  squeeze, 
whence  Goth.  (ana-}praggan  to  oppress,  Du.,  LG. 
praugtn  to  pinch,  etc.,  Du.  prangtr  a  barnacle  for  a 
horse:  see  -LE  3.]  trans.  To  press  tightly,  pinch. 

c 1300  Havelok  639  And  for  keuel  at  be  laste,  fat  in  mi 
mouth  was  brist  fasle,  Y  was  be[r)with  so  harde  prangled, 
pat  I  was  be[r|with  ney  strangled. 

t  Frank,  T*.1  06s.  rare.    [Goes  with  PKANK  z/.l : 
see  also  ^PRANK  s6*]    A  pleat,  a  fold. 
ffi'affra.'1""^'  Pan'  4"/a  Prank>  of  prankynge,  plica, 

Frank  (prank),  sb*  Also  6  pranque,  6-7 
pranok(e,  6-8  pranke.  [Origin  unascertained. 
Goes  with  PRANK  v.-,  both  appearing  c  1525. 

Some  would  connect  the  vb.  and  sb.  with  PRANK  v.',  and 
the  cognate  words  there  mentioned,  taking  a  '  trick  '  as  '  an 
act  done  to  show  off';  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  sup. 
ported  by  the  early  use.  Others  would  take  it  as  a  fig 
application  of  PRANK  s6.*  fold,  pleat,  comparing  the  fig. 
sense  of '  wrinkle  ',  but  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  sub- 
stantiate the  suggestion  ] 

A  trick  ;  a  frolic,  t  a.  In  early  use,  a  trick 
of  malicious  or  mischievous  nature ;  a  trick  or 
action  deserving  of  reprobation;  a  deed  of  wicked- 
ness ;  .sometimes  rendering  L.  scelus  otfaciims.  Obs. 

a  1519  SKELTON  Agst.  Scottes  150  Your  pryde  was  peuysh 
to  play  such  prankys.  1530  PALSGR.  658  He  wyll  playe  me 
a  pranke,  it  me joucra  dime  bricolle.  1531  MORE  Con/ul. 
liHdale  Wks.  665/2  Now  hath  it  bene  an  old  prank  of 
nerelykes,  to  vse  that  fashyon  of  malycyouse  corruplynge 
the  bookes  of  the  holye  scrypture.  1539  CROMWELL  in 
Merriman  Li/e  f,  Lett.  (1502)  II.  182  Thcmperour  whom 
as  grace  knoweth..more  to  regarde  his  honour  and  profit! 
men  to  Imagyn  and  Consent  to  so  an  unreasonable  shame, 
full  &  dishonourable  pranque.  1568  Hist.  Jacob  f,  Esau 
iv.  i.  in  Hail.  Dodslcy  II.  230  Mother,  by  such  a  prank  the 
er  will  be  worse  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xxxm.  xxix.  84! 
length  they  played  these  prancks  \facitiora fecerunt]  . 
of  malice  unto  them.  1602  SHAKS,  Ham.  m.  iv.  2.  1654 

RAPP  CMHHI.  Ks,  a  iv.  6  Infamous,  .for  many  lewd  pranks 
r  '  v  '""^  his  bfu'her,  and  then  his  owne  sister).  1717 

I  FBI  Xvst.  Magic  i.  iii.  (1840)  80  This  was  not  the  hist 
of  his  pranks  which  he  [the  Devil]  played  upon  mankind 
after  the  flood.  ijy(  WHISTON  Josef  hus,  Hut.  iv.  iii.  §  5 
Ihey  grc,v  the  more  insolent  upon  this  bold  prank. 

t  b.  A  trick  of  magic,  conjuring,  or  the  like  ;  in 
early  times  to  deceive,  later  to  surprise  or  amuse. 

»SS5  J.  HARPSFIEI.D  in  Bonner  Homilies  49  Those  prankes 
played  by  Simon  Magus.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
tlther  lugglmg  or  Magicall  prankes  practised  by  the 
Xun  wd-Comurours  or  Priests.  1650  MILTON  Tenure 
J  "ifs  60  Like  those  priests  of  Bel,  whose  pranks  Daniel 
bud  out  1756  C  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  329  He  had  the 

onor  of  playing  his  pranks  before  the  whole  court.     1840 

Don  A  tlmayqr,  Pedigree  viii.  Golden  bees,  by  alchc- 
B  pi. ink,  Gather 'd  gold  instead  of  honey. 

o.  A  trick  of  a  frolicsome  nature,  or  one  intended 
to  make  sport ;  a  mad  frolic  ;  a  practical  joke. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efisl.  282  Who  in  all  his  purposes 

nd  practises,  playeth  pranckes  of  puerilitie  and  childish- 
ness,:.     iSoa    ROWLANDS   Tit  Merrie  when  Gossips  meete 
it  Lord  the  prankes   that   we   mad-wenches  playde. 
1643  BUKHOUGHES  F.J.-P.  ftosea  xvi.  (1652)  412  Tell  tales  of 
•?"  Pranckes  of  your  younger  dayes.     a  1713  T.  ELLWOOU 
'•  ('70S)  5  Often  playing  one   waggish   Prank  or 
other  among   my   fellow   scholars.     1844  K.MERSON    Misc. 
C'-IM?  Tanlal"s  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  310  See  the  child., 
i  nis  thousand  pretty  pranks,  commanded  by  every  sicht 
ami  sound.     1884  LADY  VERNEY  in  Contemp.  Kcv.  Oct.  550 
1  lie  pranks  are  not  those  of  healthy  schoolboys. 

u.  Said  of  capricious  or  frolicsome  actions  or 
movements  of  animals,  and  fig.  of  erratic  actions 
of  machines. 


I  and  then  play  odd  pranks  and  capricio's  quite  contrary  to 
their  proper  structures  and  the  designs  of  the  artificers. 
1711  ADDISON  Xpect.  No.  117  PC  The  Cat  is  reported.. to 
have  played  several  Pranks  above  the  Capacity  of  an 
ordinary  Cat  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  52  (The  dog |  Then 
.  .barks  for  joy.  Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 

I    Moves  right  toward  the  mark. 

Prank,  sbfl  rare.  [f.  PBANK  0.3]  prancing, 
capering. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  To  Flush  iv,  Full  of  prank  and 
curveting. 

t  Frank,  a.  Obi.  [Related  to  I'RANK  v*  and 
MI.G.  prank  sb.,  pomp,  display.]  Smaitly, 
showily,  or  gaily  dressed. 

1J7S  R-  V.  Appius  f,  Virginia  Bij,  Ah  pretie  pranck 
parnel,  the  Coushen  and  Booke,  Whereon  he  shoulde  reade 
and  kneele,  are  present  here  looke.  1589  R.  ROBINSON 
Gold.  A/;rr.(Chetham  Soc.)  58  Their  children  as  I  sayd,  so 
pranck  in  pride.  1607  Lingua  iv.  vii.  I  ivb,  If  I  doe  not 
seeme  pranker  nowe,  then  I  did  in  those  dayes,  lie  be 
hangd.  1615  BRATHWAIT Slrapfa,lo  (18781  209  The  5.  so 
prankt.  he  scarce  can  stand  on  ground,  Asking  whole  sing 
with  him  Mai  Dixons  round? 

t  Frank,  v\  Obs.  [Goes  with  PRANK  rf.i, 
bothappearing<:i440.  Origin  unascertained.  There 
is  nothing  similar  in  form  and  sense  in  the  Teutonic 
or  the  Romanic  langs.]  trans.  To  fold,  plait, 
pleat,  arrange  in  pleats. 

c  1440  Pnntp.  Pan:.  4ri/2  Prankynge,  plicacio.     a  1529 

j    SKELTON  LI.  Rummyng  69  Stytched  and  pranked  with 

i    pletes.     1530  PALSGR.  664/1,  I  pranke  ones  gowne,  I  set 

the  plyghtes  in  order,  je  mets  les  plies  June  rote  apoynt 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  14  Some  prancke  their  ruffes: 

,    and  others  tnmly  dight  Their  gay  attyre. 

b-  fig-  T°  arrange  in  proper  order,  put  into  order. 

1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blairs  Autobiog.  ix.  (1848)  151 
Matters  being  in  great  confusion,  and  no  appearance  of 
pranking  of  them. 

Hence  t  Pranked  ///.  a.,  folded,  pleated, 
adorned  with  pleats  ;  f  Pra'nking  vl>l.  sb. 

CI440  Promf.  Pan:  4ii/j  Prankyd,  as  clothys,/>//;a/i«. 

i1  A, Pranky"ge>  flicado.  n46o  Tewiultr  Afytl.  xxx. 
288  Of  prankyd  gownes  &  shulders  vp  set,  mos  &  flokkys 
sewyd  wy th  in.  1676  Pranking  [see  b  above]. 

Frank,  v.-  Oh.  or  dial,  [app.  f.  PRANK  sb*; 
the  sb.  and  vb.  appear  together  (1525.]  intr.  To 
play  pranks  or  tricks,  formerly  some'times  wicked 
or  mischievous,  now  usually  in  frolic ;  to  sport. 

1530   PALSGR.    664/1,   I   prank  with  one,  I    use  craftye 


and  sublyll  maner  towardes  hym,  je  me  sublillc.  CITOO 
Patch-Work  i.  22  Did  not  Somaisins  and  Melancton  ; 
Nay,  Luther,  though  the  Pope  he  prank'd  on,  Own  him 
Head  of  the  Church,  ne'erless,  And  his  Supremacy  confess  ? 
1816  HOGG  Love's  Jubilee  33  The  little  rays  of  sin  That 
prank  with  the  damask  vein  of  the  cheek.  1887  WILLOCK 
Rosetly  Ends  xii.  88  It  formed  a  halesome  lesson  to  him  no' 
to  prank  wi1  blue  or  red  fire  for  a  while  again.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXX.  456/2  A  little  wind,  born  in  the  gorge  below, 
was  pranking  with  the  quaking  asp  leaves. 
Frank,  v.'t  Obs.  or  dial,  [Appears  early  in 
1 6th  c. :  origin  obscure  :  see  j\'atf  below.] 
intr.- PRANCE  v.  (in  various  senses,  esp.  with 
suggestion  of  display  or  arrogance) ;  to  caper  ;  to 
dance.  Also  to  prank  it. 

IM9  l*ttrl.  Four  Elements  E  vj  b,  And  I  can  .fote  it  by 
and  by  etc.,  And  I  can  pranke  it  properly,  a  1519  SKELTON 
Cautfatos  Anglos  57  That  dronke  asse..That  prates  and 
prankes.  c  1560  Jack  Juggler  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  117 
And  a  maid  we  have  at  home,  Alison  Trip.and.go..She 
simpereth.  she  pranketh,  and  jetteth  without  fail.  1567 
GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1593)  136  Who  . .  With  haughtie 
looke  and  stately  gate  went  pranking  vp  and  downe. 
1570  LKV.NS  Manip.  24/25  To  Pranke,  exullare,  gestire. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  llolinshed  III.  1983/1  About  a 
mile  from  the  English  campe  were  the  Scots  horsemen  veric 
busie,  pranking  vp  and  downe.  1841  HALLIWELL  Nursery 
Rhymes  (Percy  Soc.)  76  His  nag  did  kick  and  prank. 
1870  Daily  Xcws  12  July,  Placid  infants,,  .who  looked  any. 
thing  but  fit  for  pranking  it  according  to  Offenbach. 
Hence  Pra-nking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
a  1519  SKELTON  Poems  agst.  Garnesche  1. 19  For  alle  your 
proude  prankyng,  Your  pride  may  apayere.  1904  M.  HEW. 
LETT  Queen's  Oaair  I.  xii.  188  So  the  wilful  Uss  has  got 
her  master  !  And  a  pranking  rider  for  a  bitter  jade  ! 

\Notc.  Prank  has  the  appearance  of  a  by -form  of  the  earlier 
vb.  PRANCE,  with  which,  to  a  great  extent,  it  coincides  in 
sense.  But  its  form  makes  the  relationship  difficult,  prance 
and  pranke  being  app.  possible  as  parallel  forms  only  in 
words  from  French.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  possibly  be 
related  to  T><1. proiikcn  in  the  sense  'strut,  parade  ',  and  so 
have  the  same  ultimate  origin  as  PRANK  f.1,  although  the 
two  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  words  in  English.] 
Frank  (pncnk),  v.*  [Goes  with  PKANK  a., 
both  being  radically  cognate  with  Du.  pronk  show, 
ostentation,  finery,  ornament,  Ger.  prunk  pomp, 
parade,  ostentation,  MLG.  prank  pomp,  display. 
I  There  is  no  corresp.  sb.  in  Eng.)  The  vb.  in  Du. 
is  pronken  to  show  off,  shine,  strut,  parade,  in 
Ger.  prunken  to  make  a  show  or  display,  to  '  show 
off'.  Cf.  also  PRINK  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  dress,  or  deck  in  a  gay,  bright,  or 
showy  manner;  to  decorate;  re/I,  to  deck  oneself 
out,  dress  oneself  up. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (15601  22  Pranked  vp  with 
Tabernacles  and  hghtes.  1153  _  Vocation  Pref.  4!),  Not 
pranked  vp  in  pompe  and  pleasures.  1580  LYLY  Euphnes 
lArlj.)  433  As  willing,  .as  you  are  to  prancke  your  seines  in 
a  looklnge  Glasse.  1591  NASIIE  P.  I'citilessc  (ed.  2)  lob, 


PRANKISH. 

I    She.  .spends  halfe  a  day  in  pranking  her  selfe  if  she  be  in- 

I     Ulted  to  any  strange  place.     1651-61  HEYLIN  Cosmo,;,,    i. 

'    (1682)  60  She.. will  be  so  pranked  up  on  the  Sundays!  .that 

I    one.,  might  easily  mistake  her  forborne  noble  Lady     1800 

W.    IRVING  Knickert;.   ML   ii.    All   the   burghers  of  New- 

Amsterdam  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  pranked  out  in 

their  best  attire.     1881  BKSANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  o/ Fleet  i.  x, 

Women  are  fond. .of  pranking  themselves  continually  in 

some  new  finery.     1895  ZANGWILL  Matter  n.  x,  The  little 

village  was  prankt  and  rejuvenated. 

b.  fig.   To  dress  up. 

.I4<7.  SHAKS.  Ctr.m.  L  23  They  doe  pranke  them  in  Au- 
thoritie  Against  all  Noble  sufferance.  1634  MILTON  Camus 
759  Obtruding  false  lulcs  pranckt  in  reasons  garb  1741 
COLLINS  O,/es  xi.^ts  Science,  prank'd  in  tissu'd  vest. 

c.  trans/.  To  deck,  adorn ;   to  brighten  or  set 
out  with  colours;  to  spangle.     In  various  con- 
structions, e.  g.  to  prank  (the  field)  with  flowers, 
to  prank  (the  garden  or  field)  as  a  (lower. 

'»»  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar/as  I.  iv.  446  The  least  Flowr 
"jat  pranks  Our  Garden  borders  or  the  Common  banks. 
Ibid.  674  The  Gardens  prank  them  with  their  Flowry  buds. 
1651  BENLOWES  Theoph.  xn.  I,  When  opal-colours  prank 
the  orient  Tulips  head.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  i  ii 
A  season  atween  June  and  May,  Half  prankt  with  spring, 
with  summer  halfimbrowned.  1810  SHELLEY  Sensit.  Plant 
i.  42  The  stieam  whose  inconstant  bosom  Was  prankt  under 
boughs  of  embowering  blossom  With  golden  and  green 
|  light.  iSao  _  Question  iv,  Broad  flats-flowers,  purple 
prankt  with  white.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  200  The 
ground  was  pranked  with  the  brightest  blooms. 

Ud.  pa.  pple.  ?'  Set  '(like  a  gem). 

(App.  an  erroneous  use,  '  prankt '  suggesting  ideas  of 
bespangled,  begemmed.) 

1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  ix.  i,  Poplars.. whose  shade 
did  cover  1'he  waning  stars,  prankt  in  the  waters  blue. 
'?V ,  —  ifclta*  I049  Around  mountains  and  islands  in- 
violably Prankt  on  the  sapphire  sea. 

2.  intr.  (for  reft.)  To  show  oneself  off,  make 
ostentatious  show  or  display.  Also  to  prank  it. 

1567  GOLDING  Oriift  Met.  MIL  P  iv,  Yet  would  I  make 
it  [a  tree)  ere  I  go  To  kisse  the  clowers  with  her  top  that 
pranks  with  braunches  so.  1591  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier 
G  j  b,  Hee  shall  not  want  silkes,  sattins,  veluets,  to  pranke 
abroade  in  his  pomp.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  Iv.  vii.  That 
ruffe  of  pride.. is  the  same  With  that,  which  the  vncleane 
birds  in  seuenty-seuen,  Were  seer.e  to  pranke  it  with, 
on  diners  coasts.  1649  tr.  Wan.  Jac.  Beem  xvi.  15 
Wherewith  I  have  not  hitherto  proudly  prancked  and 
wanted.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Romannt  o/  Page  ix, 
Or,  speak  she  fair,  or  prank  she  gay,  She  is  no  lady  ofmine. 
1867  M.  ARNOLD  Obermann  once  n.-ore  i,  White  bouses 
prank  where  once  were  huts. 

Pranked,///.  «.l,  folded,  pleated :  see  PRANK  v.l 

Franked,  prankt,  ///.  </.*  [f.  PRANK  z/>] 
Decked,  dressed  up;  decorated,  bedecked. 

c  1550  Prydc  *  Abuse  of  Women  xvii.  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  237  For  there  are  some  prancked  gosseps  every  where, 
Able  to  spyll  a  whole  countrie.  1601  WARKKR  Alt.  Enr. 
ix.  xlvn.  (1612)  219  Good  God,  how  formal],  prankt,  and  peart 
became  I  in  a  trice,  c  1610  Women  Saints  92  Modwene. . 
forsooke  the  worlde,  and  all  the  gaye  shewes  and  pranked 
prefers  thereof.  1877  LANIEK  Florida  Sunday  65  Grays, 
whites  and  reds  of  pranked  woodpeckers. 

U  Sec  also  PRANK  v.*  i  d. 

Pra-nker.    [f.  PRANK  v.'-i  +  -KR  '.] 

1.  =  PRANCKR.  f  a.  Thieves'  cant.  A  horse  (oils). 
b.  A  dancer. 

1591  GREENE  Art  Canny  Catch,  n.  (1592)  4  They. .doe 
take  an  especial!  view,  where  prankers  or  horses  be  1611 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  m.  ii.  vi.  iiu  (1651)  563  If  she  be  a  noled 
reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker  or  dancer,  then  lake 
heed  of  her.  1886  G.  H.  BOLCHTON  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  24  One  of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  piankers  and 
myself.. were  tempted  by  cool  shades  of  the  fragrant  wood 
to  wander  off. 

1 2.  //.  Prancing  action  (as  of  a  horse).  Obs. 


Fra'nkfnl,  a.  [f.  PRANK  s/>*  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  pranks;  mischievous,  tricky ;  frolicsome.  Hence 
Pra'nkfulness. 

18*4  GALT  Rothelan  I.  it.  ix.  228  The  prankful  boy  goad- 
ing it  with  a  stick,  the  charger  reared  so  suddenly  that  the 
rider  was  unseated.  1831  Frasers  Mag.  II.  715  Rather 
wounding  by  an  unbounded  prankfulness,  than  by  a  wish 
to  inflict  pain.  1839  Xnu  Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  36  Prank- 
ful squirrels,  nibbling  at  the  rind. 

Pranking,  vbl.  sb.*,  folding :  see  PRANK  ».l 
Pranking,  vbl.  sb?,  prancing :  see  PRANK  i/.3 
Franking  (prae-nkin),  vbl. s6.3    [f. PBANK  v* 
+  -INC'.]     The  action  of  PRANK  v.4;    decking, 
dressing  up,  '  titivating',  '  making  up'. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tour,  AttiffemeHt,  pranking. 
•594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Aca.1.  n.  77  In  all  their 
paintings  and  prankings  they.. lift  vp  themselues  against 
nature.  i«i>  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  56  The 
nightly  and  nightlong  prancking  and  pruning  vp  of  old 
withered  faces.  1664  H.  MORE  Exp.  7  Epist.  vi.  (1669)  78 
Her  prankings  and  adornings  in  the  splendour  of  their 
Altars,  and  Cnurches,  and  Copes. 

t  Fra'nkingly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  pranking, 
pr.  pple.  of  PRANK  v.*  +  -LV  -.]  In  a  pranking  or 
ostentatious  manner,  showily. 

1610  Bp.  HALL  Apol.  Brorvnists  xv.  43  He,  his  wife,  and  her 
daughter  fared  daintily,  and  went  pranking])-  in  apparel]. 

Pra  nkish,  a.  [f.  PRANK  st.-  +  -ISH  '.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  prank  ;  inclined  to  pranks. 

t8a7  Hoon  Mids.  Fairies  Uvxi.v,  My  partner  dear  in 
many  a  prankish  deed.  1808  HOLME  I.EE  R.  Godfrey 


PBANKISHLY. 

xxxviii,  She  . .  had  quite  dropt  her  prankish  airs.  1887 
MRS.  HAWEIS  in  Pall  Mall  G.  I  Nov.  1/2  Stories  concern- 
ing  mischievous  and  prankish  children. 

Hence  Pra'nkishly  adv.,  in  a  prankish  manner, 
by  way  of  a  prank  ;  Pra-nkishness,  trickiness, 
frolicsomeness  ;  addiction  to  pranks. 

1881  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Art  Jrnl.  262/2  The  insolent 
prankishness  of  his  age.  1883  HOLMK  LEE  Loving  ff 
Serving  I.  ix.  184  She  had  prankishly  avoided  him.  1891 
Nation  (N.Y.)  15  Dec.  456/1  If  parents  do  not. .have  to 
trace  prankishness  and  mischievousness  to  the  same 
exemplars.  1899  Watm.  Caz.  15  May  1/3  If  he  were  a 
very  young  man.. we  might  be  indulgent  to  this  prank- 
ishness. 

Prankle  (prse-rjk'l),  v.  Now  dial.  [dim.  or 
freq.  of  PRANK  zi.3 :  see  -LE  3.]  intr.  To  prance 
lightly,  to  move  in  a  capering  way. 

a  1717  PAKNELL  fairy  Tale  vii,  He  sees  a  [fairy]  train 

?rofusely  gay  Come  prankling  o'er  the  place.  18*9  W. 
RViNG  Conn.  Granada  I.  xii.  112  The  prankling  army  of 
highmettled  warriors  issued  from  the  ancient  gates.  1903 
Enf.  Dial.  Diet.  (I.  of  Wight),  PraiMe..to  prance. 

Franksonie  (prae'rjksum),  a.  [f.  PRANK  si.-  + 
-SOME.]  Addicted  to  pranks ;  prankish,  frolicsome. 

1810  in  Stint  Put.  jfrnls.  XIV.  148  To  swell  her  brazen 
store,  With  one  such  p^ranksome,  titt'ring  booby  more, 
1811  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  .\iv.  (Orig.  Draft),  And  often  would 
his  pranksome  prate  engage  Childe  Harold's  ear.  1876 
W.  H.  MASON  in  Macm.  Mag.  XXXIV.  452  Some  prank- 
some  imp.,  has  turned  off  the  hot  water. 

Hence  Pra'iiksomeness. 

1899  Daily  News  4  Nov.  7/3  The  monkey-like  prank- 
someness  of  the  merry,  mischievous  race. 

Pra'nky,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRANK  rf.2  +  -Y.]  Given 
to  or  full  of  pranks. 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  ill.  iii.  (Arb.)  47  So,  that  is  some- 
whacTike,  but  prankie  cote,  nay  whan,  That  is  a  lustie  brute, 
handes  vnder  your  side  man.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII. 
10  The  strangest  and  most  curious  pranky  little  beings  that 
ever  were  born.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Sept.  6/1  Merely 
a  demonstration  of  pranky  lawlessness. 

Pranque,  obs.  form  of  PRANK  sb? 

fPransawte.  Obs,  rare-1.  [?Some  kind  of 
deriv.  of  PRANCE  v.~\  (?)  Prancing,  showing  off. 

'•1460  Tffwneley  Myst.  xxx.  561  Thay  were  sturdy  and 
hawle..Youre  pride  and  yonre  pransawte,  What  will  it 
gawne  ?  Ye  tolde  ilk  mans  defawte  and  forgate  youre  awne. 

t  Pranso-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [f.L.fran- 
sori-us  pertaining  to  breakfast  (f.  pram/ere  to 
breakfast)  +  -ot's.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pransvriotis,  of  or  belonging,  or 
serving  for  dinner. 

Praoe,  variant  of  PKOA. 

Prase  (pr/iz).  Min.  [a.  F.  prase,  ad.  L. 
prasius  (Plin.)  (formerly  used  in  Eng.),  a.  Gr. 
irpaaios  leek-green,  f.  irpAaov  leek.]  A  cryptocrys- 
talline  or  crystalline  variety  of  translucent  quartz, 
of  a  leek-green  colour. 

o.  1398  THEVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixxvi.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Prassius  is  a  grene  stone  as  leke.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
610  As  touching  green  stones.. we  reckon  one  of  a  Porret 
colour,  which  we  cal  Prasius.  1730  tr.  Leonardus  Mirr.  218 
Prassius,  is  so  called  from  an  Herb  of  its  own  Name.  1796 
KIRWAN  Eletn.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  249  Prasiiim.  .seems  to  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  quartz,  and  shoerlaceous  actinolite. 
_  0.  1788  tr.  Cronstedt's  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  144  As  to  the  prase, 
its  name.. shows  it  to  be  of  a  greenish-blue  colour.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  82  note,  False  emeralds,  or  prases. 
1868  DANA  Mitt.  (ed.  5)  194  Quartz.  .Cryptocrystalline 
Varieties.  .4.  Prase.  Translucent  and  dull  leek-green... 
Always  regarded  as  a  stone  of  little  value.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  crystalline  quartz  of  the  same  color. 

Prase,  obs.  form  of  PRAISE. 

Fra.seoli.te  (prei-z#lait).  Afin.  [ad.  Svt.Jraseo- 
lith  (Erdmann  1 840) ,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  irpaa-ov  or  upaai-os 
(see  PRASE)  +  -LITE.]  An  altered  form  of  iolite. 

1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chun.  II.  320  Hydrous  Dicbroite. . 
Praseolite  from  Brakke  in  Norway.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5) 
301  The  alteration  of  iolite  takes  place  so  readily. .that 
the  mineral  is  most  commonly  found  in  an  altered  state,  .as 
hydrous  iolite,  pinite,.  .gigantolite,  praseolite,  aspasiolite. 

Fra'siform,  a.  Min.  rare.  [f.  as  PRASE  + 
-[I]FORM.]  Resembling  prase. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  I,  392  Prasiform  Porphyry 
of  Karsten. 

Prasilite:  sixprasolite  (s.  v.  PBASO-). 

Prasine  (pr^i'zin),  sb.  and  a.  Also  5  prasym, 
6  prasne.  [ad.  late  L.  prasina  green  chalk,  fern, 
of  L.  prasinus  adj.  (Plin.),  a.  Gr.  ir/wowos  leek- 
green,  \iflos  irp.  leek-green  stone,  an  emerald  or  other 
green  stone :  cf.  F.  prasine,  adj.  (pierre  prasine 
leek-green  stone),  and  in  later  F.  sb.  fern,  a  green 
earth  used  as  a  pigment.] 

A.  sb.  A  green-coloured  mineral :  f  (a)  an  earth, 
green  chalk,  or  verdigris ;  f  (*)  a  precious  stone, 
sometimes  app.  the  emerald  ;  (c)  now  a  synonym  of 
pseudo-malachite  (Chester  Diet.  Min.  1896). 

[c6*$  IsluoREOrif.  XIX.  xvii.  §  9  Prasina,  cretaviridis,  etsi 
in  aliquibus  terris  promiscue  generetur,  optima  tamen  in 
Libya  Cyrenensi.J 

[c  1305  Land  Cokayne  91  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  158  Smaragde, 
lugre:  and  prassiune.l  1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  DC  P.  R.  xix. 
xxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Prasyn  cretais  grene  [Prasina  crela  cst 
virittis]  &  berof  is  colore  made  grene  as  leke.  1491  CAXTON 
Vitas  Pair.  I.  xlviii.  (1495)  92  b/2  The  partye  (of  the  sayde 
chyrche)  wythout  forthe  on  the  syde  of  the  South  was  of  the 
colour  semblable  or  lyke  to  a  precyous  stone  namyd  Prasym. 
1555  W.  WATRF.MAN  Fnrdle  Facions  i.  iv.  43  Precious  stones 
called  the  Jacinthe,  and  the  Prasne. 
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B.  adj.  Leek-like ;  leek-green  in  colour,    rare. 
Prasine  stone  -  A.  (i.) 
15*8  PAVNKL  Salernc's  Rcgim.  b  iv  b,  One  is  called  coler 

Jrasstne,  lyke  the  colour  of  ye  herbe  called  prassion.  1665 
IR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  351  All  sorts  of  Stones  and 
Mines  of  Gold  e're-while  Are  found  there,  with  the  choicest 
Prasine-stone.  i88z  Card.  Chron.  XVIII.  40  The  curious 
prasine  peduncle  is  covered  with  numerous  flowers. 

Pra  sinous,  a.  [f.  L.  prasin-us  (see  prec.)  + 
-ous.]  =  prec.  B. 

1826  KIRHV  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  281  Prasinons. . . 
The  colour  of  the  leaves  of  leeks  or  onions. 

II  Fraskeen  (praskrn).  Ir.  [a.  Ir.  praiscin 
apron.]  An  apron,  esp.  a  large  coarse  apron. 

1843  W.  CARLETON  Traits  I.  24  A  wooden  dish,  comfort- 
ably covered  with  a  clane  praskeen  on  the  well-swept  hearth- 
stone. 1881  Macm.  Mag.  Sept.  396  Their  own  servants 
gave  the  same  reason  for  wearing  no  caps  or  praskeens. 

FraSO-,  repr.  Gr.  jrpdao-v  leek,  an  element  in 
technical  words.  Frasochrome  (pivi-z0kr<?um) 
[CHROME],  a  dull-green  incrustation  on  chromic 
iron,  prob.  calcite  coloured  by  oxide  of  chromium 
(Chester  Diet.  Min.  1896).  fPrasocoride  Obs. 
[Gr.  vpaaoKov/xs,  -i$-],  a  grub  which  destroys  leeks. 
Prasolite  (pr^i'zobit)  (Dana)  (erron.  prasilite) 
[-LITE],  a  leek-green  fibrous  mineral,  probably  a 
variant  of  chlorite  (Chester).  Praso'phagous  a. 
[Gr.  -(payos  eating],  eating  leeks ;  hence  Praso'- 
phagy. 

c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Httsb.  i.  953  The  Grek  seith  that  a  beest, 
*prosacoride  \v.  r.  prasocoridej  the  garth  ennoyeth  myche. 
l88s  St.  James'  Gaz.  u  Feb.,  I  should  not  have  been 
*prasophagous  if  I  had  had  the  chance.  Ibid.,  *Prasophagy 
is. .for  a  time  a  very  cheap  form  of  diet. 

Frasoid  (pr^'zoid),  a.  [ad.  L.  prasoides,  a. 
Gr.  wpaffotiSijs  leek-green.]  Resembling  prase. 

1849  DANA  Gcol.  xvii.  (1850)  632  We  may  distinguish  it  as 
prasoid  rock.  1858  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Prast,  variant  of  PHEST  a.  Obs. 

Prat  (pi set),  rf.1  and  a.  Now  only  Sc.  Forms: 
i  preett,  1-3  prat,  3  (9  .Sir.)  pret,  5  (6  .5V.) 
pratte,  6-9  Sc.  pratt,  7-  Sc.  prat.  [OE.  prxtt 
guile,  a  trick :  cf.  MDu.  parte,  l)u.  part  crafty 
trick,  prank  ;  also  MDu.,  Flem.  perte,  Du.,  EFris., 
LG.pret,  ON.  prettr,  Norw./n'/te  a  roguish  trick, 
etc.  Ulterior  origin  obscure.  See  also  PRETTV  a. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  instances 
in  Layamon  (which  seem  to  be  attrib.  or  in  comb.,  but  may 
be  adj.),  the  word  does  not  appear  between  OE.  times  and 
1478.] 

A.  sb.  A  trick ;  a  piece  of  trickery  or  fraud  ; 
a  prank,  a  frolic. 

c  1000  A;LFRIC  Gram,  xliii.  (2.)  257  Astu,  prat,  c  1000 
Ags.  Glass,  in  Haiti's  Zcitschrift  IX.  424  [Contra  millc 
noccntii  artcs],  ongean  busendfealde  dengende  prattas. 
a  1023  WULFSTAN  Hoiit.  xlvii.  (Napier)  245  \Voze  domas  and 
prantas.  c  1205  LAY.  Si  Elene..ba  Paris  Alixandre  mid 


I  hope  in  bettr  case.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vm.  Prol.  81 
Prattisar  reput  policy  and  perellus  paukis.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  vl.  338  marg.,  Puniset  for  the  perte 
and  pernicious  pratt  thay  playd  to  thair  Bischop.  1606 
BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  18  When  first  this  prat  [of 
burying  in  Kirks]  came  in  practise.  1785  FORBES  Dominie 
Deposed  33  Your  prats  [ed.  1780  pranks],  she  says,  are  now 
found  out.  1812  CHALMERS  in  Manna  Life  (1849)  I.  xi.  293 
Of  all  the  pratts  I  ever  played,  none  was  ever  carried  on. . 
more  gracefully.  181*  Scotsman  29  (Jam.)  The  bits  o'  pretb, 
by  quhilk  they  inveigle  the  public  to  buy  their  beuks. 
B.  adj.  Cunning,  astute. 

la  iioo  DC  Gestis  Hcrwardi  in  Michel  Chron.  Anglo- 
Norm.  II.  51  Lefwinus  Prat  [id  est]  Astutus.  c  1200  OHM  IN 
6652  Niss  he  nohht  hinnderrjaep  ne  pratt  To  follahenn  ille 
wiless. 

Prat,  sb?  Rogues'  Cant.  [Origin  unknown.] 
Usually  in  //.  The  buttocks. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  82  Prat,  a  buttocke.  1641 
HROME  Jov.  Crciu  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  391  First  set  me  down 
here  on  both  my  Prats,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crcvi 
Pratts,  Buttocks.  1893  H.  WATSON  in  Cfiaf  Bk.  III.  484 
To  drive  myself  square  across  the  way,  and  despatch  the 
horses  back  upon  their  prats,  setting  the  coachman  and  the 
post-boys  yelling  in  a  terrified  hubbub. 

fPrat,  v.  Sc.  Otis.  [app.  f.  PBAT  si.1,  but  cf. 
PHACT  v.]  intr.  To  practise  tricks.  Hence  t  Prat- 
ting  vbl.  sb.  trickery,  and///,  a.  tricky,  juggling. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxii.  31  Quhais  strenth  and 
force  consistis  in  pratting  word,  With  Serpentis  sting,  under 
simplicitie.  a  1578  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  239  The 
Bischoppes  heirat  oflended,  said,  'What  pratting  is  this? 
Lett  his  accusatioun  be  redd  '.  [Perhaps  this  is/ 'rating.] 

t  Fra'tchant,  «.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7 
prachant,  9  dial,  prajaut.  [Origin  unascertained.] 
Conceited,  forward,  swaggering. 

'.597  A.  M.  tr.  Giiillcmeatts  Fr.  Chirurg.  *vj,  A  Doctour 
might  suppose  me  to  be  so  pratchante  and  high-minded  [as] 
that  I  sought  to  aequall  my  selfe  with  him.  1604  PARSONS 
yd  Pt.  Three  Convcrs.  Eng.  433  Tymes  was  a  Curate  or 
deacon  :  but  so  pratchant  and  malepart,  as  he  ouerwent  the 
minister  m  his  forwardnes  of  answering.  1625  USSHER 
Answ.  Jesuit  72  Where  a  pratchant  deacon,  called  Epi- 
phamus,  confidently  avoucheth,  that  [etc.].  1881  Isle  of 
Wight  Gloss.,  Prajanl,  swaggering,  conceited. 

Fratal  (pr^i-tal),  o.  Bot.  rare.  [f.  \>. pratum 
a  meadow  +  -AL.]  Growing  in  meadows. 

l863  J-  G-  BAKER  .V.  Yorks.  Stmt.  183  To  designate  the 
dilTerent  kinds  of  locality  we  may  employ  a  series  of 


PRATER. 

adjectives  such  as  sylvestral,  pratut,  pascual,  ericetal.  1883 
A.  FRYER  in  Jml.  Bot.,  Brit.  $  For.  375  No  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  Pascual  and  Pratal  plants. 

Prate  (pr^t),  sb.  [f.  PRATE  v.  Cf.  MDu. 
(^  I375)»  WFris.  praet^  Du.,  LG.,  NFris.  praat, 
EFris.  prdt.  Da.,  Swed.  prat  talk,  tattle,  rumour.] 
The  act  or  action  of  prating ;  talk  ;  now  esp.  idle, 
profitless,  or  irrelevant  talk ;  chatter,  prattle. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confiit.  Familye  of  Loue,  Heret. 
Affirm,  bijb,  Have  not  much  prate  or  disputation  with 
straungers.  1592  GREENE  Dtf.  Conny  Catch.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XI.  0.8  [He]  began  to  hold  the  fellow  in  prate,  and  to 
question  whose  man  hee  was.  1601  V  MARSTON  Pasquil  fy 
Kath.  i.  27  The  common  foode  of  prate :  '  what  newes  at 
court'?'  1704  S.  FUACK  in  W.  S.  Perry  /fist.  Coll,  Amer. 
Col.  Ch.  (1871)  I.  qo  'Hold  your  prate,  Sirrah1  said  he.. 
'you  are  an  impudent  Rogue1.  1728  SWIFT  Jrnl.  Mod. 
£,atfy  142  How  should  I,  alas  !  relate  The  sum  of  all  their 
senseless  prate?  1860  THACKERAY  Lffvel  the  Wid.  ii.  (1869) 
163  On  I  would  ^o  with  my  prate  about  my  passion,  my 
wrongs,  and  despair. 

Prate  (pr^t),  v.  Also  6  praite,  Sc.  prat^t. 
[Not  found  before  1 5th  c. :  *=  MDu.  praten  (c  1400) , 
praelen,  T)\\,praten,  WFris. /r;^«,  praten, proten, 
EFris.  proteft)  MLG.,  LG.  praten,  proten  ;  thence 
also  MHG.  braten,  bradeny  Icel.,  Norw.,  MSwed., 
Swed.  prata,  Dn.flrafe,  to  talk,  chatter,  prate.  Not 
known  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  lang?. ;  perh. 
a  later  onomatopoeic  formation.] 

1.  intr.  To  talk,  to  chatter :  usually  dyslogistic, 
implying  speaking  much  or  long  to  little  purpose ; 
formerly  also  to  speak  insolently,  boastfully,  or 
officiously  ;  to  tell  tales,  blab. 

c  1410  [implied  in  PRATER],  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 


Soc.)  155  He  may  weel  grucche  and  with  his  tounge  prate. 
1550  I.  COKE  Eng.  $  Fr-  Heralds  §62  (1877)  77, 1  mervayle, 
syr  Heralde,  how  you  dare  so  untruly  prate  agaynst  your 
soveraygne  lord  the  kyng  of  England.  1570  BUCHANAN 
Chamxlcon  Wks.  (1892)  53  [He]  prattit  proudlie,  vaniyng 
yat  his  pen  sould  be  worth  ten  thowsand  men.  1581 
J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  492 b,  You  prate  hard,  but 
you  prove  nought.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  u.  i.  58  Thy  very 
stones  prate  of  my  where-about.  1616  R.  C.  Titties' 
Whistle  IIL  992  They  will  prate  Till  they  tire  all  men  with 
their  idle  chatt.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  3  f  i  Sober 
wretches,  who  prate  whole  evenings  over  coffee.  1747 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i%u)  I.  viii.  54  No  words  !  I  will  not 
be  prated  to.  a  1839  PKAEP  Poems  (1864)  II.  31  And  she  is 
prating  learnedly  Of  logic  and  of  chemistry.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  212  You  prate,  he  said,  instead  of  answering. 
b.  Withal:  Toscold;  to  *  give  a  lecture  to*,  dial. 
1886  S.  /F.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  might  have  prated  at 
him  and  let  it  go  by. 

2.  trans.    To   utter,   say,   or   tell   in   a   prating 
manner  ;  to  tell  or  repeat  to  little  purpose. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  xiv.  320  What  somever 
ye  prate,  say,  or  crake,  sayd  Charlemagn,  ye  shall  not  scape 
me.  1575  Gamm.  Gurlon  u.  iv.  Cj  b,  Auant..syr  knaue, 
what  pratest  thou  of  that  I  fynd  ?  1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn 
i.  i,  He  prates  Latin,  An  it  were  a  parrot,  or  a  play-boy. 
16517  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  in.  21  What  Nonsense  woud 
the  Fool  thy  Master  prate.  1821  BYRON  Sardan.  v.  i.  292 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not  Reply  to 
mine.  1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  2  Prating  mere  polite 
nothings  to  a  young  lady  fresh  from  school. 

3.  intr.    Of  hounds:    To    'give   tongue'.      Of 
hens:  To  cluck,  (ilial.) 

1592  WARNER  Alb.  Ettg.  vii.  xxxvi.  158  Loues  Beagles 
be  vncoupeld,  Beautie  praites  And  driues  my  Heart  from 
out  the  Thicks.  1873  SPILLING  Molly  Miggs  i.  6  If  the  hen 
doant  prate  she  oant  lay. 

Fra'te-apace.    [f.  PRATE  v.  +  APACE.]    One 
.  who  prates  on  ;  a  prater,  chatterbox. 

1636  HEY  WOOD  Loves  Mistr.  u.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  113 
Prince  of  passions,  prate-apaces,  and  pickled  lovers.  17*1 
AMHEKST  Terras  Fil.  No.  46  (1754)  244  Mr.  Prate-apace, .. 
nothing  is  more  scandalous.. than  your  charging  our  uni- 
versity with  the  want  of  civility  and  good  manners.  1879 
BROWNING  Ned  Bratts  126  Well,  pad  on,  my  prate-apace  ! 

Pra'teftil,  a.  rare.  [f.  PHATE  sb.  -f  -FUL.]  Full 
of  prate,  given  to  prating  or  chattering. 

i8oa  W.  TAYLOR  in  W.  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)  I.  208  The 
French  character  seems  to  me  much  altered ;.  .the  people 
are  more  circumspect,  less  prateful. 

Prately,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PRETTILY. 

Pra-tement.  rare.  [f.  PRATE  v.  -f  -KENT.] 
Prating,  talking.  Also  allusively  (quot.  1831). 

1657  J.  WATTS  Vind.  Ch.  Eng.  268  Pratements  of  the 
longest  and  strongest  winded  speaker.  1831  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXIX.  982  In  and  out  of  Pratement— we  beg  pardon 
for  that  lapsus  linguae—  Parliament. 

f  Pra'tepye.  Obs.  [f.  PRATE  sb.  or  v.  +  PIE  *<M] 
A  chattering  magpie  ;  a  prater,  chatterer. 

1582  STANYHURST  Mneis  iv.  (Arb.)  101  This  that  prat'pyc 
cadesse  labored  too  trumpet  in  eeche  place. 

Prater  (pr^i'tai).  [f.  PRATE  v.  +  -ER  l.  So  Du. 
prater  a  talker,]  One  who  prates ;  an  obnoxious 
or  idle  talker,  one  who  speaks  much  to  little 
purpose,  a  mere  talker,  a  chatterer.  Formerly 
also  a  boaster,  an  evil-speaker. 

6-1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  674  There  were  bosters, 
braggars,  &  brybores.  Praters,  fasers,  strechers,  &  wrylhers. 
1550  BALK  Apol.  Pref.  13  Though  Hierome  wer  a  great 
prater  and  boaster  of  virginitie,  yet  was  he  no  virgine. 
1622  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire  10  He  is  a  prater.. that  never 
doeth  any  thing.  «  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  H.  223  A 
Prater. .is  like  a  Earwig,  when  he  gets  within  a  Man's  Ear 
he  is  not  easily  to  be  got  out  acain.  1704  SWIFT  Fatt. 
Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  258  Miscreant  Prater. .  .Eloquent  only  in 
thine  own  Eyes,  thou  railcst  without  Wit.  1883  F.  LetF- 


PRATE-ROST. 

CHILD  in  Contt-nip.  Rev.   XI. III.   51  I*aertes..a  prater  of    ( 
moral  maxims,  while  he  is  all  for  Paris  and  it*  pictures. 

Prater  John :  see  PREHTKK  JOHN. 

\  Prate-rost.  Obs.  slang,  [f.  PRATE  sb.  or  v. : 
second  element  obscure. J  A  prater, 

1671  GLANULI.  Disc.  M.  btubbe  Pref.  Aijb,  I  would  not 
have  it  thought,  I  make  dealing  with  this  Prate-rost  any 
part  of  my  Business,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew., 
Prateroast,  a  Talking  Boy.  1715  AV?i»  Cant.  Diet.,  Prate- 
Roast, 

f  Pra'tery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRATE  v.  or  PRATEH 
j*. :  see  -EKY.  Cf.  Ou.  praterij  talk.]  Praling. 

1533  ELYOT  Pasgnill  (1540)  C  v  b,  And  lette  vs  leaue  Pas- 
ijuyll  with  his  praterye. 

Prati,  -ie,  obs.  forms  of  PRETTY.  Pratic,  -ick, 
-ik:  see  PRACTIC  s6.*  and  v.t  PRATIQUE. 

Pratie,  dial,  corruption  :  see  POTATO  2  d  5. 

Pratincole  (prae'tinlwul).  Ornith.  [Named 
by  Pennant  (1773),  ad.  mod.L.  pratincola  (Kramer  I 
1756),  f.  L.  pnitum  a  meadow  +  incola  inhabitant.] 
One  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Gfartola,  gralla- 
torial  (limicoline)  birds  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  old  world  and  in  Australia,  allied  to  the 
plovers,  but  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  family, 
resembling  the  swallows  in  appearance  and  habits,  j 

1773  PENNANT  Genera  Birds  48  Pratincole.     Bill,  short, 
strong,  strait,  hooked  at  the  end.     Nostrils,  near  the  base,    j 
linear,  oblique  [etc.J.     1843  YARRKI.L   /fist.  Birds  III.  4    i 
The  Pratincole  has  been  arranged  by  some  authors  with  the    J 
Swallows,  by  others  near  the   Rails:   but  1  believe,  with 
Mr.  Selby,  that  it  ought  to  be  included  in  the  family  of  the    i 
Plovers.     1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  N.   \lvii,  A  woman's    ' 
perception  flies  on  the  wings  of  the  pratincole.   1903  ll~fsf»;. 
Gaz.  10  July  10/1  An  unfortunate    black-winged    prat  in-    j 
cole  that  strayed  from  its  Russian  home  across  Central    ! 
Europe  to  Romney  Marsh  has  promptly  been  made  into  a    ' 
specimen. 

Prating  (prfi'tiij).  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PRATE  r;.+ 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  PRATK;  idle  chatter; 
t  boasting,  mischievous  talk. 

c  1460  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  684  Ye  aught  not  to  haue 
other  in  hatyng.  But  hertely  cherissh  theim  withoute  prat- 
i'V-i-  1538  BALE  Thrt  Lawes  1783  Here  is  a  pratynge  with  i 
a  very  vengeaunce  !  1622  BACON  Hen.  Vlf  164  After 
that  these  two,  had  by  ioynt  and  severall  Pratings  found  I 
tokens  of  consent  in  the  Multitude.  1706-7  FARQUHAR 
Heattx  Strat.  i.  i,  Hold  your  prating,  Sirrah,  do  you  know 
who  you  are?  1813  BYRON  Corsair  i.  vii, '  Peace,  peace  ! ' 
—He  cuts  their  prating  short.  attrib.  1593  NASHR/w/r 
Lett.  Con/nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  247  Since  we  are  here,  on 
our  ptattng  bench  in  a  close  roome.' 

Pra  ting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
prates,  talking  idly,  chattering. 

1567  Triall  Treas.  (1850)  ii  Looke  on  this  legge,  ye 
prating  slaues,  I  remember  since  it  was  no  greater  then  a 
tree.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  (1887)  175  There 
be  as  prating  boyes,  as  there  be  pratling  wenches.  1676 
BUNYAN  Strait  Gate  Wks.  (1846)  372  A  prating  tongue  will 
not  unlock  the  gates  of  heaven.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandi- 
son  III.  xxii.  217  Can  there  be  a  greater  torment  than  an 
officious  prating  Love  ?  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV. 
464  Montague  was  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  therefore,., 
represented  by  detractors  as  a  superficial,  prating  pretender. 
Hence  Pra'tingly  adv. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Pratingly^  with  tittle  tattle ;  with  loquacity. 
II  Pratique  (prce'tik,  ||pratrk).  Forms:  7  prat- 
tioke,  -ike,  -iq,  7-8  -ick,  -ic,  7-  pratique,  [a.  F. 
pratique  practice,  intercourse,  pratique  =  \\..praticat 
OSp./rrtV/V(7,ad.  L.practica  (see  PRACTIC);  orig.  spelt 
pratticke  (var.  of  PRACTIC)  ;  subseq.  conformed  to 
F.  spelling.]  Permission  or  licence  granted  to  a  ship 
to  hold  intercourse  with  a  port  after  quarantine,  or 
on  showing  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Especially  used 
in  connexion  with  the  South  of  Europe. 

1609  W.  Binnui.PH  in  T.  Lavender  Trav.  (1612)  4  Zantc. 
We  staled  ten  daies  in  the  rode  of  this  city,  before  we  could 
get  Pratticke,  that  is :  leaue  to  come  amongst  them,  or  to 
vse  traffique  with  them,  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  6  Not  to 
suffer  any  to  traffike  or  come  ashore  before  they  haue  a 
Pratticke  from  the  Signiorsof  Health.  1656  BLouNTGVlwKjfr., 
Pratique  (from  the  Span.  Pratica'),.. among  Merchants  it 
is  a  Licence  to  Traffick  ;  as  in  the  Ports  of  Italy,  and  the 
Streights.  1663  PRPVS  Diary  14  Dec.,  To  remove  the  in- 
conveniences his  ships  are  put  to  [at  Leghorn]  by  denial  of 
pratique  ; . .  a  thing  that  is  now-a-days  made  use  of  only  as 
a  cheat.  1757  HAN  WAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xviii.  80  Ships  can 
neither  leave  the  port,  nor  be  permitted  to  prattic  but  ay  his 
permission.  1817  BYRON  Beppo  xxv,  And  when  he  lay  in 
quarantine  for  pratique.  .His  wife  would  mount,  at  times, 
her  highest  attic.  1897  Daily  News  14  Ian.  3/5  The  P.  and  O. 
steamer  Nubia  arrived  in  the  Thames  from  Plymouth  yester- 
day afternoon. .  .Dr.  Collingridge  gave  the  ship  pratique,  j 
and  the  yellow  flag  was  then  hauled  down  amid  loud  cheers. 
b.  attrib.  Pratique  boat,  house,  the  boat,  and 
house,  of  the  quarantine  officer. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  16  Oct.,  We.  .came  on  shore  by  the 
Prattm-house  [at  Genoa}.     1798  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.    \ 
(1845)  III.  175  The  boats.. to  attend  the  embarkation  at  the 
Mole  near  the   Pratique  House.      1836  MARRYAT  Midsh. 
Easy  xl,  The  pratique  boat  will  not  come  off  after  sunset. 

Pra-tted,  a.  St.  [f.  PRAT  st*  +  -ED  2.]  Having 
tricks  or  evil  practices :  in  Comb,  as  ill-pratted. 

t8»i  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Life  (1849)  I,  xi.  293  You  always 
thought  me  an  ill-pratted  chief. 

Prattelie,  -ely,  -ily,  obs.  forms  of  PRETTILY. 

Prattle,  obs.  form  of  PRETTY. 

Prattle  (pne-t'l),  sb.  [f.  PRATTLE  v.]  The 
act  or  action  of  prattling ;  that  which  is  prattled  ; 
idle  inconsequent  talk,  childish  chntter,  small  talk. 
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1555  W-  WATRFMAM  Fardle  Facions  n.  vii,  160  As  for 
byeng  and  sellyng,  or  any  kinde  of  Lawe  prattle,  thei  [Per* 
sums]  vse  not.  1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  Dcd.  to  Earl 
Pembroke,  There  men  shall  b«  judged  according  to  proofe, 
.  .not  according  to  praties.  1600  HOLLAND  Lr.-y  XLIV.  xxli. 
1184  Let  him  hold  him  there  and  keep  his  babble  and 
prattle  to  himselfc.  1678  CAVE  Prim.  Ckr.  \.  Hi.  (1673) 
35  Talkative  and  full  of  prattle.  1766-74  TUCKKR  I.t. 
Nat.  (1834)  II.  629  You  may  soon  discover  this  by  the 
prattle  of  the  children,  who  love  to  repeat  what  they  hear. 
1796  BURNKY  Mfin.  Mttaitatio  II.  374  [Having]  since  that 
written  you  a  long  prattle,  which  ought  to  have  been  for- 
warded  to  you.  1865  J.  HATTON  Bitter  Swee ts  xxiv,  Her 
mother  was  never  tired  of  her  girlish  prattle. 

b.  transf.  and^/SJf.  Applied  to  the  voice  of  birds, 
the  noise  of  running  water,  etc. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Cornel.  Card.  II.  179  The 
harmony  of  (he  pretty  Birds,  which  a  sort  of  extraordinary 
gayely  and  briskness  at  this  time  inspires  with  amorous 
prattle.  1856  Miss  MVLOCK  7".  Halifax  xxiii,  Listening., 
to  the  prattle  of  the  stream,  that  went  singing  along. 

Prattle  (pnel'l),  v.  Also  6  prattcl  ,1.  prat- 
tale,  prattil,  6-8  pratle.  [dim.  and  freq.  of 
PRATE  v. :  see  -LE  3  ;  =  MLG.  prattlen,  prottlen 
to  chatter,  grumble.] 

1.  intr.  To  talk  or  chatter  in  a  childish  or  artless 
fashion;  to  be  loquacious  about  trifles;  formerly 
equivalent  to  PRATE  ;   now  chiefly  said,  without 
contempt,  of  the  talk  of  young  children. 

1531  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  533/2  So  he  dooeth  but 
prattle  &  prate  of  feling  fayth,  without  the  feling  of  any 
fayth  at  all.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  3  John  10  If  1  come,  I  wyl 
declare  his  dedes  whych  he  doeth,  pratteling  against  vs  with 
malicious  wordes.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud,  Fr.  Acad.  11. 1 18 
Those  that  cease  not  to  prattle  and  babble  about  vaine  and 
vnprofttable  matters.  1691  LOCKE  Editc.  \  35  He  had  the 
Mastery  of  his  Parents  ever  since  he  could  Prattle.  ITM 
DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  208,  I  talked  to  (the  pretty 
little  child],  and  it  prattled  to  me  again.  1778  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  15  Oct.,  I  never  said  with  Dr.  Dodd 
that  I  love  to  prattle  upon  paper,  but  I  have  prattled  now 
till  the  paper  will  not  hold  much  more  than  my  good 
wishes.  1885  CLODD  Myths  ff  Dr.  \,  viit.  134  The  childhood 
of  the  race. .when  it  prattles  of  the  Golden  Age. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  make  an  inarticulate 
sound  resembling  or  likened  lo  the  talk  of  children  : 
said  of  birds,  running  water,  etc. 

1863  B.  TAYLOR  Poefs  Jrnl.  in.  Under  M&OH,  A  fountain 
prattles  to  the  night.  1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads  $  /'.  53 
The  light  leaves  prattled  to  neighbour  ears. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  in  an  idle,  garrulous,  or  (now 
usually)  childish  way. 

1560  BECON  AVw  Catech.  Wks.  I.  465 b,  Whatsoeuer  the 
Papistes.. pratle  in  this  behalf,  I  am  sure,  reason  sayeth, 
that  there  remaineth  bothe  bread  &  wyne.  1583  BABINCTON 
Commandm.  ix.  (1637)  93  If  it  be  a  vcrtue  thus  to  prittle 
and  prattle  of  every  Ixidy  uncertaine  tales,  but  most  certatne 
discredits.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  \\.  160  The  little 
birds.. Shall  learne  to  speake  and  prattle  Rosamond.  1696 
TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  Iviii.  3  They  prattled  Slander,  and  in 
Lies  Employ'd  their  lisping  Tongue.  1784  COWPF.R  Task 
n.  382  Frequent  in  Park  with  lady  at  his  side,  Ambling 
and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes.  1887  JF.SSOPP  Arcady  it. 
64,  I  am  but.  .a  mere  chronicler  of  gossip  that  will  not  be 
prattled  long. 

b.  To  bring  or  drive  by  prattling  into,  etc. 
1601  SHAKS.  AWs  Well  iv.  i.  46  If  you  prattle  mee  into 
these  perilles. 

tPra-fctle-ba:sket.  Obs.  [f.  PRATTLE  st.+ 
BASKET  sb,  Cf.  next.]  =  next. 

1601  BRETON  Mothers  Blessing  Ixxiv,  But  if  she  be 
ilfauour'd,  blind  and  old,  A  prattle  basket,  or  an  idle  slut. 
1690  SHADWF.LI.  Amorous  lligot  \\.  Wks.  1720  IV.  248  Sweet 
prattle-basket,  be  quiet  l8«8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Prattlf- 
Basket,  a  prattling  child,  a  little  young  prater. 

t  Fra"ttle-box.  Obs.  [f.  PRATTLE  sl>.  +  Box 
sb.l  Cf.  CHATTERBOX.]  A  humorous  name  for 
a  prattler  or  chatterer ;  a  chatterbox. 

1671  GLANVILL  Disc.  M.  Stubie  2  Gross  Ignoramusses, 
Illiterate  Fools,  Prattle-boxes,  Catch-Dotterels,  ..  Tories, 
Cheats,  and  poor  Devils.  1696  LOCKE  in  Fox  Bourne  Life 
(1876)  II.  xv.  455  A  very  ill  sign  in  a  prattle-box  of  your 
age-  '7S'  R-  PAI.TOCK  P.  Wilkiiu  (1884)  I.  ii.  21  At  last 
the  old  prattlebox  having  made  a  short  pause  to  recover 
breath . . , '  Mr.  Peter ',  says  she, '  you  look  as  if  you  did  not 
know  poor  Patty '. 

Prattlement  (prse-t'lment).  rare.  [f.  PRATTLE 
v.  +  -MENT.]  Idle  talk,  prattle,  prattling  :  in  quot. 
1579,  a  play  on  parliament. 

i<79  FI'LKF.  ffesitins'  Parl.  33  He  will  goe  immediately 
to  his  purposed  matter,  to  bee  debated  in  this  highe  Court 
of  prattlement.  1604  HIFROX  Ir'is.  I.  574  It  were  a  word 
sufficient  To  ouerthrow  this  prattlemenl.  1779  COWPF.R 
Ltt  to  Umi'in  31  Oct.,  The  childish  prattlement  of  pastoral 
compositions.  1901  J.  DAVIDSON  Test.  I'Msector  g  The 
prattlement  of  amorists. 

Prattler  (prae-tbj).  [f.  PRATTLE  v.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  prattles,  a  talkative  person ;  a  chatterer ; 
now  esp.  a  prattling  child. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  go  One  knatie  or  pratler  will 
alwayes  accompanie  another.  1583  BABINCTON  Commandm. 
ix.  (1637)  93  We  doe  not  discountenance  the  whispering 
carper,"  we  doe  not  eschew  the  reports  of  peevish  prallers. 
1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Conscience  i,  Peace  pratler,  do 
not  lowre.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  HI.  vii.  1219  Go.  you're  an 
idle  Pratler.  1744  FIFLDISG  jfcs.  Andreivs\\\  viii,  My  little 
prattler,  the  darling  and  comfort  of  my  old  age.  1805 
WORDSW.  Prelude  iv.  204  Rosy  prattlers  at  the  feet  Of  a 
pleased  grandame.  1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  140 
Thousands  of  tragedy-making  prattlers. 

Prattling  (pra;-tlin\  -M.  $b.  [f.  PRATTLE  v. 
+  -INO  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  PRATTLE. 
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1530  PAIJW.H.  257/2  I'ratlynge,  the  speche  of  yonge 
chyldren,  patoys.  1580  BABINGTON  Exp.  Lord's  Prayer 
(1596)  233  Their  priuie  pratling  to  the  hurt  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 1605  WILLRT  llexapla  Gen.  367  Aged  parents  are 
delighted  with  the  pratling  and  sport  of  young  children. 
1790  BURKR  /•>-.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  229  This  prattling  of  theirs 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  sophistry.  1877  TFNNYSON 
Harold  u.  ii.  66  Save  for  the  prattling  of  thy  little  ones. 

Pra'ttling,  pfl.  a.  [f.  PRATTLE  v.  +  -INO  2.] 
That  prattles :  see  the  verb. 

1560  DADS  tr.  Stei Jane's  Comm.  I  b,  He  would.. put  those 
prattelinge  pardoners  to  silence.  1581  N.  HURNF.  Disput. 
in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  170  The  daft  Abbotlis,  gukkit 
Prioris,  guseheaddit  Personis, . .  and  the  pretland  Preben- 
daris.  1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  \.  a  Pratling  Parrotft,  and 


the  Priory  came  down  town. 

Pratty,  praty,  -e,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  PRETTY. 

Prau,  var.  PROA.  Praueine,  Praunce, 
Praune,  obs.  ff.  PREVEVE,  PRANCE,  PRAWN. 

tPrave,  a.  Obs.  [_nd.  I.,  promts  crooked, 
perverse,  vicious,  bad.]  Vicious,  evil,  depraved. 

1566  Ani.iNCTON  Afuleius  2  That  is  accounted  vntrew  by 
the  praue  opinion  of  men.  1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaint  Mans 
Plough  189  By  prave  concupiscence  subdued  to  sinne.  1689 
tr.  Buchanan  s  De  Jure  Regni  apudScotos  Ep.  Ded.,  Your 
Age  not  yet  corrupted  by  prave  opinions. 

Hence  t  Pr»'v«ly  adv.  Obs. 

1508  FI.OHIO,  Prattatnente,  wickedly. .peruersely,  prauely. 

tPra'vilega.  Obs.  Also  4  pravelegie, 
-ylegie,  6  -ylege,  7  -Hedge,  [ad.  med.L.  prSvi- 
legium  (nth  c. :  see  quot.  1432-50),  a  dyslogistic 
alteration  of  privilegiiim  PRIVILEGE,  after  pravus 
perverse,  bad :  see  PRAVE  o.]  An  evil,  injurious, 
or  worthless  privilege  or  law. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  U'ks.  (1880)  482  Siche  grauntis  of  be  pope 
bat  Den  not  groundid  in  goddis  lawe  ben  prauylegies,  & 
iitil  worb.  1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  409  [Pope] 
Paschalis  the  secunde.  .dampnede  the  seide  privilege  in  this 
maner . .  that  privilege  grawntede  late  tothemperoure,  whiche 
may  be  called  rather  a  pravilege  then  a  privilege  [orig. 


writynge  that  stode  for  nought.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
ll.  vii.  113  Priviledges  and  pravileges,  whereby  every  Johii- 
a-Stile  shall  intercept  the  Churches  due. 

t  Pra-vitous,  a.  Obs.  rare— '.  [f.  PHAVITY  + 
-OUS  :  cf.  calaiitittnis ,  etc.  (In  quot.  improperly 
pravitioits.)]  Characterized  by  pravity  ;  evil,  bad. 

1648-9  OWEN  Toleration  iii.  89  Pravitious  tendence  of  the 
doctrine  opposed. 

Pravity  (prae'viti).  [ad.  L.  pravitas  crooked- 
ness, distortion,  perverseness,  depravity,  f.  pr&vus 
crooked,  distorted,  perverse.  Cf.  DEPRAVITY,  an 
analogical  formation  on  this  word.] 

1.  Moral  perversion  or  corruption ;  wickedness, 
viciousness,  depravity  ;  original 'or  natural  pravity 
—  DEPRAVITY  c.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1550  HOOPER  Scrtn.  Jonas  Epist.,  To  go  after  the  prauitye 
and  euylnes  of  oure  owne  hartes.  1618  T.  ADAMS  Genera- 
tion  of  Serpents  Wks.  1861  I.  71  Original  pravity  is  called 
corruption.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  ir.  i.  5  The  Pela- 
gians, who  deny  Original  Sin,  and  acknowledge  not  the 
pravity  of  vitiated  nature.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779) 
II.  liii.  132  The  spite  of  thetr  hearts,  and  pravity  of  their 
dispositions.  18*9  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  Mart  II.  207  The 
punishment . .  was  proportioned  to  the  apprehended  and 
intended  consequences  of  the  offence,  not  to  the  pravity 
of  the  offender.  1847  BUSHNELL  Ckr.  Nurt.  i.  L  (1861)  n 
The  natural  pravity  of  man  is  plainly  asserted  in  Scripture. 

2.  gin.  Corrupt  or  evil  quality ;  badness. 

1610  VENNER  Via  Recta  iii.  64  The  8e«h  is  of  a  fishie 
sauour,  which  . .  is  a  note  of  greatest  prauily.  1791  BURKE 
App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  09  To  show  this  progression  of  their 
favourite  work,  from  absolute  pravity  to  finished  perfection. 
1811  34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  462  Blood  innutritious 
from  scarcity  or  pravity  of  food.  Ibid.  IV.  410  Pravity  of 
the  fluids  or  emunctories  that  open  on  the  external  surface. 

1 8.  Deformity,  crookedness.  Obs.  rare. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  II.  ym.  75  Defect.. whence 
ariseth  pravity,  distortion,  deformity  of  the  limbs.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Praaity,  crookednesse,  deformity. 

t  Pra-vous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.frav-us  (see  PBAVK) 
+  -ous.]  Corrupt,  evil,  depraved  ;  =  PRAVE. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.,  Moles  26  It  denotes  a  pravous, 
wicked,  contentious  nature.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi 
Koi*i;  141  Ignorance,  .becoming  to  a  pravous  disposition. 

Praw(e,  Malay  boat :  see  PROA. 

Prawleen,  -Ltn(g,  variants  of  PRALINE. 

Prawn  (pr§n),  sb.  Forms:  5  prayne,  5-7 
prane,  6  pran,  praune,  prayn,  6-7  prawne, 
7-  prawn.  [ME.  prayne,  prane,  of  unknown 
origin.  No  similar  name  found  in  other  langs. 

A  suggested  connexion  with  L.  pema,  F.  perne  ham,  a 
ham-shaped  shell-fish,  a  pinna,  founded  upon  a  blundered 
entry  in  Florio  'pamocchie.  Shrimps  or  Prawne  fishes', 
(parnocchia  (pi.  -ie)  being  a  variant  of ' pemocchia,  a  Nakre 
or  Nacre  (mispr.  NarreJ-fish  ')  is  opposed  at  once  to  the 
sense  and  the  phonology.] 

A  small  long-tailed  decapod  marine  crustacei 
(Palsemon  strratus) ,  larger  than  a  shrimp,  common 
off  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  used  as  food. 
Also  extended  to  allied  species  of  the  family. 

1426  Court  KKlls  Maiden,  liundle  16  m.  2  bk  Item  dicunt 
(1*  Margaret*  vxor  Rob"  Seyken  forstallauil  in  foro  praynes 
qu  emit  in  foro  de  lohanne  C;>Tlfader,  &c.,  ideo  in  misen- 
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cordia  vi  d.    c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  411  Prane,  fysche,  stingus. 
a  1329  SKELTON  Col.  Cloute  209  Ye  pyckyio  jhfsnor 


.~?iiilil1p5  iiic    ui   nut.  *»>u    *••—   ••— -  •    . 

LAND  Corr.  (1861)  II.  93  Within  an  ace  of  being  laid  low 
among  the  prawns,  pebbles,  and  porpoises.  .840  DICKENS 
Old  C  Slap  v,  He.  .devoured  gigantic  prawns  with  the 


heads  and  tails  on. 


b.  A  figure  of  a  prawn  as  an  ornament. 
1578  T   NTtr.  Conq.  IV.  India  171  Two  rollers  of  redde 
prawnes.  .and  at  euery  one  of  them  hanged  eight  shrimpes 
of  gold,  of  excellent  workemanship. 
C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1611  FI.OBIO  s.v.  Parnocchie,  Prawne  fishes  [1598  praunes]. 
1771  MRS.  HWXOOD  New  Present/or  Maid '  y)  Craw-fish,  or 


1771  ^1RS  HAVWOOO/mi'/  -rcscnijor  want  3y  \*\AV  nan. 
Prawn  Soup.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Carney  I.  iii.  85  Egg-eating 
and  prawn-picking  are  not  delicate  performances.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.Catal.  10  Crab,  Lobster,  Conger,  Eel,  and 
Prawn  Pots.  1891  Daily  News  12  June  3/3  Fine  net,,  .worn 
over  prawn-pink  satin.  1896  KIRKALDY  &  POLLARD  tr. 
Boas'  Text  Bk.  Zool.  226.  The  young  one  passes  through 
a  prawn-stage. 

Hence  Prawn  w.  inlr.,  to  fish  for  prawns  (orig. 
and  chiefly  in  vbl.  sb.  or  pres.  pple.  prawning} ; 
Prawner,  a  fisher  for  prawns ;  Praw  ny  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  prawn  ;  prawn-like. 

1863  Daily  Tel.  25  Aug.,  Our  shrimps  have  most  prawny 
proportions.  1886  Globe  16  July  (heading),  Prawning. 
Ibid.,  The  hand  that  prawns  must  be  quick  and  steady. . 
Everyone  cannot  be  a  successful  prawner.  Ibid.,  A  favourite 
prawning  ground  is  St.  Margaret's  Bay.  Ibid.,  A  '  fleet '  of 
nets  for  prawning  consists  of  from  four  to  twelve  of  different 
sizes.  1903  Daily  Chron.  30  Aug.  4/5  At  the  Place  we. 
prawn  when  the  tide  goes  out. 

Prawnee,  obs.  form  of  PKANCE  z>. 

Praxean  (prae'ks;an),  sb.  and  a.  Ch.  Hist.  [f. 
personal  name  Praxeas  +  -AN.]  a.  sb.  A  follower 
of  Praxeas  (c  200) ;  b.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  heresy 
founded  by  Praxeas ;  =  MONARCHIAN  sl>.  and  a. 

[1383-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1625)  6  Some  doe  grant 
and  acknowledge  the  name  of  three  in  the  God-head,  but 
deny  their  persons;  such  were  the.  .Praxeneans.]  1719 
WATERLAND  Vind.  Christ's  Div.t-^note,  The  Praxeans.. 
pleaded  for  themselves,  and  against  a  real  Trinity;  p.ova.f,\iav 
tenemus.  Tertullian  tells  them,  that  They  misunderstood 
novap\ia.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  .Sects  s.  v.,  Philaster 
slates  that  the  Sabellians,  called  also  Patripassians  and 
Praxeans,  were  cast  out  of  the  Church.  //•/</.,  In  Praxean 
doctrine,,  .in  its  second  stage,  we  have  Jesus  called  the  Son 
of  God,  solely,  .on  account  of  a  miraculous  birth. 

Praxinoscope  (pr£E'ksin0|sk0'ip).  [a.  ^.praxi- 
noscope ^M.  Keynaud),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  irpafts  action 
+  -SCOPE.]  A  scientific  toy  resembling  thezoetrope, 
in  which  a  series  of  pictures,  representing  con- 
secutive positions  of  a  moving  body,  are  arranged 
along  the  inner  circumference  of  a  cylindrical  or 
polygonal  box  open  at  the  top,  and  having  in  the 
middle  a  corresponding  series  of  mirrors  in  which 
the  pictures  are  reflected ;  when  the  box  is  rapidly 
revolved,  the  successive  reflexions  blend  and  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  an  actually  moving  object. 

1882  Nature  16  Nov.  60/2  M.  Gaston  Tissandier  describes 
in  La  Nature  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  praxinoscope, 
.  .by  means  of  which  the  images  are  projected  on  a  screen, 
and  are  visible  to  a  large  assembly.  1891  A  nthony's  Photogr. 
Bull.  IV.  98  We  have  all  heard  of  Mr.  Eadweard  Muy- 
bridge  and  his  studies  of  galloping  horses,  etc.  Some  of 
us  have  even  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  real  things 
as  exhibited  by  his  praxinoscope. 

Praxis  (prse-ksis).  [a.  Gr.  irpofis  doing,  acting, 
action,  practice,  n.  of  action  f.  VPO.TTIIV  to  do; 
whence  mec\.L.j>raxis  (Albertus  Magnus  Metaphys. 
v.  v.  ii.f  1255).] 

1.  Action,  practice;     spec.  a.   The  practice  or 
exercise  of  a  technical  subject  or  art,  as  distinct 
from  the  theory  of  it  (?«/«.);    b.  Habitual  action, 
accepted  practice,  custom. 

1381  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  39  For  as  Aristotle  sayth, 
it  is  not  Gnosis,  but  Praxis  must  be  the  fruit.  1644  MILTON 
Edttc.  Wks.  1738  I.  136  If  after  some  preparatory  grounds 
of  speech .  .they  were  led  to  the  praxis  therof  in  some  chosen 
short  book.  1678  SALMON  (title)  Pharmacopoeia  Londin- 
ensis.  Or,  the  New  London  Dispensatory  . .  As  also,  The 
Praxis  of  Chymistry.  1800  COLERIDGE  Talleyrand  to  Ld. 
Grenville  Poems  1877  II.  156  In  theory  false,  and  pernicious 
in  praxis.  1892  J.  ROBERTSON  Early  Relig^.  Israel  xv.  390 
This  code  is  merely  the  embodiment  of  praxis  or  the  crystal- 
lisation of  custom. 

2.  An  example  or  collection  of  examples  to  serve 
for  practice  or  exercise  in  a  subject,  esp.  in  grammar. 

1612  BRINSLEY  Ltid.  Lit.  xx.  (1627)  235  Perfected  and 
adjoyned  as  a  praxis  in  the  end  of  the  Radices.  1762 
LOWTH  Introd.  Eng.  Gram.  173  A  Praxis,  or  Example  of 
Grammatical  Resolution.  1779  BEATTIK  Let.  in  Forbes  Life 
(1806)  II.  42,  I. .send  you  inclosed  a  little  book,  containing 
about  two  hundred,  with  a  praxis  at  the  end,  which  will 
perhaps  amuse  you.  1843  ™.  BAILLIE  (title)  The  First 
Twelve  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  with.  .Grammatical  Praxis. 

b.  A  means  or  instrument  of  practice  or  exercise 
in  a  subject ;  a  practical  specimen  or  model.  ?  Obs. 

1751  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  114  They  [mathematics] 
are  the  noblest  praxis  of  logic,  or  universal  reasoning. 
1786-97  GILLIES  Aristotle  II.  348  (Jod.)  The  pleadings  of 
the  Ancients  were  praxises  of  the  art  of  oratorical  per- 
suasion. 1800  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (ed.  Ford)  VII.  429  It 
[a  Parliamentary  Manual]  may  do  good  by  presenting  to 
the  different  legislative  bodies  a  chaste  Praxis. 

Praxitelean    (praeksrt/lfan),    a.       [f.    Gr. 
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npaftTf X«-os,  adj.  f.  Tlpa(n(X^,  Praxiteles -t- -AN.] 
Belonging  to,  executed  by,  or  in  the  style  of 
Praxiteles,  a  famous  Greek  sculptor  of  the  4th 

century  B.  c. 

1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Vnb.  m.  iii,  Praxitelean  shapes, 
whose  marble  smiles  Fill  the  hushed  air  with  everlasting 
love.  1903  Athcnxum  4  Nov.  616/3  Works  that  have 
recently  been  claimed  as  Praxitelean  originals. 

Pray  (pr<?'),  v.  Forms:  3-5  preie(u,  4-5 
preye,  4-6  prey,  praie,  praye,  4-7  prai,  4-  pray 
(6  Sc.  pra,  7  prea).  [ME.  prcien,  a.  OF.  preier 
(Eulalia  a<)Oo),**ll. pregare, Pg./«^nr:-late  I.. 
precare  (Priscian),  cl.  L.  preciirl  to  entreat,  pray. 
(In  mod.F.  frier  tot  stem-vowel  is  levelled  under 
that  of  the  stem-stressed  forms,  il prie,  etc.)] 
I.  trans,  with  personal  object. 

1.  To  ask  earnestly,  humbly,  or  supplicatingly, 
to  beseech ;  to  make  devout  petition  to ;  to  ask 
(a  person)  for  something  as  a  favour  or  act  of 
grace ;  esp.  in  religious  use,  to  make  devout  and 
humble  supplication  to  (God,  or  an  object  of 
worship),  arch.  a.  with  personal  object  only. 

<ri29o  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  112/200  And  preide  is  fader  wel 
jerne.  1382  WYCLIF  John  xiv.  16,  I  schal  preie  the  fadir, 
and  he  schal  3yue  to  sou  another  coumfortour.  1387  TRE- 
VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  73  Affricanus,  be  writer  of  stories, 
was  i-prayed  and  wente  to  Alexandria.  1367  Gnat  ft  Goalie 
B.  (S.  T.  S.)  38  And  than  come  furth,  his  Father  kynde, 
And  prayit  him  rycht  fenienllie.  1611  BIBLE  John  iv.  31 
In  the  meane  while  his  disciples  prayed  him,  saying,  Master, 
eate.  Ibid.  xiv.  16,  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  hee  shall 
giue  you  another  Comforter  [so  all  i6th  c.  vers.  and  Revised 
1881].  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  Ixxvi,  That  night  the  Virgin 
was  no  further  pray'd. 

With  various  extensions : 
b.  to  do  a  thing,  or  that  a  thing  may  be. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xviii.  58,  Y  preye  the  thou  here 
my  bene.  13..  Cursor  M.  17933  (Gott.)  To  prai  vr  lauerd 
drightin  dere,  To  send  me  wid  his  messagere  be  oyle  of  his 
merciful  tre.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  172  Preiende  Achab, 
.  .To  hiere  him  speke.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  41  pey 
alle  prayde  be  preciouse  virgyn  bat  bay  myght  be  baptized. 
c  1430  Merlin  15  She  wepte  and  cryde  hem  mercy,  praynge 
hem  to  abyde  a  while,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii. 
74  That  we  praye  god  that  he  wyll  helpe  vs  to  be  auenged 
of  the  foure  sones  of  Aymon.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  ff  Ad.  578 
The  poore  foole  praies  her  that  he  may  depart.  1613-14 
in  Crt.  ft  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  I.  292,  I  pray  God  your 
friends,  .stick  as  well  to  you.  1637  Documents  ag si.  Prynue 
(Camden)66  Mr.  Atturney  General!  shal  bee  hereby  prayed 
and  required . .  to  proceed  in  examinacion . .  of  the  Warden  of 
the  Fleet  and  his  deputy.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i.  x, 
Pray  God,  this  Hocus  be  honest  1  1787  NELSON  in  Nicolas 
Disf.  (1845)  1.  263  Praying  their  Lordships  to  relieve  him 
from  the  expenses  and  issue  of  a  law-suit  1843  M.  PATTISOS 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  22  They  were  sent  to  pray  him  not  to  show 
himself  obstinately  bent  on  thwarting  her  wish. 

O.  Const,  for  or  on  behalf  of  a.  person  or  thing ; 
for  (f  of)  a  thing  desired. 

c  1330  Asstimf.  Virg.  164  (B.  M.  MS.)  My  sone  . .  I  praie 
bee  of  bi  blessing,  a  1430  Knt.  de  la  Tour  34  Ladies  ..  y 
praie  you  of  a  bone  [boon],  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 


praie  you  of  a  bone  [boonj.  c  1450  jr.  ^uinoeri  iouricc»j 
6956  He  was  besy,  night  and  day,  pe  saint  for  synfull  men 
to  pray.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  Hi.  36  The  bisshop 
prayd  this  kyng  Aldroye  of  help  and  socour.  1483  —  G.  de 
la  Tour  Ixxxiv.  G  vii  b,  How..faders  and  moders  ought 
euery  day  to  pray  god  for  theyr  children. 

d.  with  the  thing  asked  as  second  object :   cf. 
ASK  v.  5.  rare. 

c  1386  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXV.  i,  All  mens  praiers  to  thee 
raised  Returne  possest  of  what  they  pray  thee. 

f2.  To   beg  or  entreat  (a  person)  to  come  to 
a  feast,  or  the  like ;  to  invite.  Obs. 


mouthe  bothe  and  be  message  Hise  frendes  to  the  feste  he 
preide.  r  1420  Sir  Atnadace  (Camden)  xix,  To  pray  the 
marchand  and  his  wife  allsoe,  To  soupe  with  him  that  nyjte. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  n.  i.  292,  I  pray  you  home  to 
dinner  with  me. 

II.  trans.  With  the  thing  asked  as  object. 

8.  To  ask  (something)  earnestly  in  prayer ;  to  ask 
or  beg  (a  thing)  with  supplication  ;  to  crave. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  95  What  )x>u  hast  i-prayed 
it  is  ly]-graunted  to  )>e.  1394  T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr.  Machia- 
vellfs  Florentine  ffist.'(.is<)$)  39  Now  they  were  inforced  to 
pray  his  aid.  1619  W.  SCLATER  Exf.  i  Thess.  (1630)  218 
Whether  it  be  lawfull  to  pray  freedome  from  all  tempta- 
tions. 1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  359  If  a  conveyance 
had  been  prayed,  there  must  have  been  a  limitation  to 
trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remainders.  1839  TENNYSON 
Geraint  ft  Enid  403  Fair  Host  and  Earl,  I  pray  your 
courtesy.  1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  ii.  74  The  next  lay  Voltaire 
saw  his  man  in  prison  with  irons  on  and  praying^an  alms 
from  the  passers  by.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxterita  III.  ii.  92  He 
prayed  permission  to  introduce  his  mother  and  sisters  to  us. 
b.  with  inf.  or  obj.  cl. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7545  Preyenge  . , 
pat  ne  wolde  ony  night  herberwe  him  wy)>.  a  1423  Cursor 
M.  10209  (Trin.)  Childe  to  haue  bei  preyed  long.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  I.  ii.  90  And  praies  that  you  will  hie  you  home. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  iv,  Let  me  also  pray  that  you  will 
excuse  my  speaking  to  you  in  my  native  language.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  487  [They]  prayed  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  1843  STEPHEN 
COIHIH.  Laws  Ettg.  (1874)  II.  176  Praying  that  the  proper 
general  meetings  may  be  convened. 

4.  with  cognate  object :  to  pray  a  prayer,  etc. 

c  1330  U'ill.  Palerne  163  To  ;e  hei}  king  of  heuene  preieth 
a  pater  noster.  c  1490  MS.  Advocates'  Libr.  Kdin.  18.  2,  8.  ll. 


PRAY. 

Colophon,  Ane  orisoune  bat  Galfryde  Chauceir  maid  and 
prayit  to  bis  lady.  1326  I'Ugr.  I'rrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  167 
The  prayer  of  a  synner,  though  it  deserue  not  to  be  herd  of 
god,  m  that  he  is  a  synner  y*  prayeth  it.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas. 
for  Af.  in.  i.  146  lie  pray  a  thousand  praiers  for  thy  death,  No 
word  to  saue  thee.  1665  Srtrv.  Ajf.  Netherl.  197  That  they 
shall  pray  prayers  twice  a  week.  1854  R.  G.  LATHAM  Native 
Races  Russian  Emp,  57  They  pray  a  prayer,  burn  a  portion 
of  the  offering,  and  spread  a  portion  of  it  over  the  altar. 

b.  With  the  matter  of  the  prayer  as  object. 
c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  Lxvl.viii,  Praise  to  him  :  who 
what  1  praid,  Rejected  not.    1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus 
Ridens  No.  39  (1713)  I.  263  They  prate,  they  print,  they 
pray,  and  preach  Sedition. 

III.  6.  intr.  To  make  earnest  request  or  peti- 
tion ;  to  make  entreaty  or  supplication ;  esp.  to 
present  petitions  to  God,  or  to  an  object  of  worship. 

a.  simply.  To  offer  prayer,  to  engage  in  prayer. 
a  1300  Cursor  Jtf.  19042  Arli  ba  postlis  ilke  dai  Wente  to 

t>e  tempil  to  praie.  c  1373  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (I'aulus)  227 
Besyd  it  to  morne  36  se  may  Twa  men  stannand  besyd  it 
prayand.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  x\.  I  Lord,  teche  vs  to  preye, 
as  and  John  tau;te  his  disciplis.  1388  —  Acts  ix.  n  Lo ! 
he  preieth.  (11400-30  Alexander  1477  '"<«  freke  &  euery 
faunt  to  fast  &  to  pray.  1533  GAU  Richt  ]'ay  32  Thairfor 
we  pra  al  as  christ  hes  lerit  vsz  in  the  vi  chaiptur  of  S. 
Mathew.  1396  DALRYMPLF.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  u.  169 
At  Galdies  sepulchre  he  prayes  eftir  the  consuetude.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  93  How  I  perswaded,  how  I  prairl, 
and  kneel'd.  164*  MILTON  Apol.  Sinect,  xi,  Nor  is  it  easily 
credible,  that  he  who  can  preach  well,  should  be  unable  to 
pray  well.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mnr.\n.  xxii,  He  prayeth 
well,  who  loveth  well  Both  man  and  bird  and  beast.  1828 
Scorr  Tales  of  Grand/.  Ser.  11.  xix,  Claver  house.,  said  '1 
gave  you  leave  to  pray,  and  you  are  preaching '.  1832  MBS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxviii,  '  I  am  dying  ',  said  St.  Clare, 
pressing  his  hand  ;  '  pray  ! '  i88a  J.  PARKFR  A  fast.  Life  I. 
83  To  pray  is  to  redeem  any  day  from  common-place. 

b.  Const,  to  a  person,  for  a  thing ;  also/or  (  =  on 
behalf  of)  a  person,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  108  (Cott.)  Scho  prais  ai  for  sinful 
men.  Ibid.  3449  At  pray  to  godd  ai  was  sco  prest.  a  1340 
HAMPOLF.  Psalter  xv.  i  pe  voice  of  crist  in  his  manned 
prayand  til  )>e  fadere.  1381  WVCLIF  Isa.  liii.  12  He  the 
synne  of  manye  toe,  and  for  trespasseres  prejede.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  III.  15  Thanne  Bachus  preide  To  Jupiter,  and 
thus  he  seide.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  26  pei  prey  for  plentey, 
&  pees,  &  swilk  ober  bmgs.  1466  Paston  Lett.  II.  286 
Every  day  iiij  d.,  to  sing  and  pray  for  his  sowle  and  myn. 
1316  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2,  I  beseche  all  them 
.  .y*  shall  profyte  by  this  worke  to  pray  for  me  wretche. 
1641  BHOME  jovial  Crew  in.  Wks.  1873  III.  398  That  will 
duly  and  truly  prea  for  yee.  1651  HOBBES  Leuiath.  \\.  xxxi. 
191  The  People  that  Prayed  to  them  [images].  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  v.  §  2  Shall  we  believe  a  God,  and  not 
pray  to  him  for  future  benefits?  1734  ERSKINK  Princ.  Sc, 
Law  (1809)  21  The  grounds,  .upon  which  a  party  may  pray 
for  letters  of  advocation.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  73 
A  legislator . .  will  pray  for  favourable  conditions  under  which 
he  may  exercise  his  art 

o.  In  the  formal  ending  of  a  petnion  to  the 
Sovereign,  to  Parliament,  a  petition  in  Chancery, 
etc.  The  words  after  '  pray '  were  at  length  re- 
duced to  '  etc. ',  which  is  now  also  usually  omitted. 

1429  Petition  to  Parlt.  (8  Hen.  VI)  in  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV. 
346Please  it  your  right  high  and  wise  discretions  to  preye 
the  Kyng  cure  soverayn  Lorde,  be  the  advis  and  assent  oi 
the  Lords  Espirituelx  and  Temporels  of  this  present  Parle- 
ment  .to  graunte  his  Letters  Patentz  undre  his  Great  Seale 
[etc.].  And  we  shall  preye  to  God  for  you.  c  i43'-43  ?''*• 
tion  in  Chancery  in  Col.  of  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Reed.  Comm. 
1827)  Introd.  41  (To  Ld.  Chancellor)  And  your  said  pore 
oratours  shall  ever  pray  to  God  for  your  good  Lordship. 
Ibid.  And  she  [Margt.  Applegarth,  widow]  shall  pray  God 
for  you.  Ibid.  45  And  thei  shall  truly  pray  for  you.  1439 
Petition  to  King  in  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  10/1  And  they  shall 
pray  to  God  for  you  perpetuelly,  and  for  all  your  noble 
Progenitors.  1472-3  (12-13  Edw.  IV)  Ihd.  VI.  20/2  And 
youre  seid  Suppliant  shall  ever  pray  to  God  for  the  pre- 
servation of  your  estate  Roiall.  1485  (i  Hen.  VII)  Ibid.  VI. 
327  And  he  shal  euer  pray  to  God  for  the  preservation  of 
your  most  Noble  and  Roiall  Estate.  1375-1600  (Q.  Ehz.) 
in  Cal.o/Proc.  in  Chancery  (as  above)  Introd.  147  And  the 
said  John  Hunt  accordinge  to  his  bounden  dutie  shall  daily 


'And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray, 
etc.' :  and  immediately  thereupon  must  follow  the  signa- 
tures 1896  W.  P.  BAILDON  Select  Cases  in  Chancery 
(Selden  Soc.)  Introd.  xxv,  The  familiar  expression  and 
your  petitioner[s]  shall  ever  pray,  &c.',  in  its  various  forms, 
came  in  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
IV.  Phrases  and  idiomatic  uses. 

6.  To  pray  in  aid :  to  pray  or  crave  the  assis- 
tance of  some  one.  Also/,?;.  See  Am  sb.  2. 

For  the  construction,  cf.  to  call  in  the  aid  o/,  etc. 

1331  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  II.  vii.  16  In  like  wyse  he  may  nat 
pray  in  ayde  for  him  onelesse  he  knowe  the  pray  [ed.  1554 
prayee]  have  good  cause  of  voucher  and  lyon,  or  that  he  know 
that  the  prayhathe  somwhat  to  plede  that  the  tenaunt  maye 
nat  plede  as  vyllynage  in  the  demaundaunt  or  suche  other. 
TS94  PLAT  ^vellJw.  in.  40  Todrawe.  .by  hand  onely, with- 
out praying  in  aide  of  the  same  [perspective  glass].  I 


«3io.'i37  The  other,  .prayeth  in  aid  of  his  coparcener. 
BLACKSTONE  Com,,,.  III.  xx.  30°  I"  real  ar"?ns  aj°  ' 
tenant  may  pray  in  aid,  or  call  for  assistance  of  another,  to 
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PRAY. 

help  him  to  pleml.  //•/</.,  An  incumbent  may  pray  in  aid  of 
the  patron  and  ordinary. 

7.  traits,  and  refl.  with  foinfl.  To  bring,  put,  or 
£et  into  some  state  or  condition  by  praying.     Pray 
down,  out:  sec  Deux  adv.  17  b,  OUT  adv.  7,  8. 

i«43  TRAIT  Comm.  (icn.  xxxii.  24  Nehemiah  prayed  him- 
self pale  ;  Daniel  prayed  himself  sick  ;  our  Saviour  also 
pray  d  himself  into  an  agony.  1677  I.  MATHER  I'rcvalcncy 
of  Prayer  (1864)  267  If  Enemys  arise,  let  us  pray  them 
down  again.  1686  LUTTRELL  ItriefRtl.  (1857)  I.  371  At  the 
queens  chappell  at  St.  James  are  papers  stuck  up.  .for  the 
praveing  of  persons  out  of  purgatory.  1715  POPE  Lei.  la 
Si>-ift  15  Oct.,  I  would  not  pray  them  out  of  purgatory.  1822 
J.  turn  Lift.  Anur.  233  One  of  them  gifted  with  a  loud  ami 
clear  voice,  drowned  the  other  totally,  and  actually  prayed 
him  down.  1840  T.  F.  DUXTON  in  '!'.  W.  Reid  Life  If.  K. 
Forslcr  (1888)  I.  v.  136  All  I  can  say  is  (and  it  applies  to  all 
Cases  of  perplexity),  pray  it  out. 

8.  t  a.  /  pray  you  (t/tee} :  used  parenthetically 
to  add   instance  or   deference  to   a   question   or 
request.     So  b.  Pray  you,  pray  iHee,  etc.    (Cf. 
1'iUTFiEE.)     o.  I  fray.  06s. 

1519  Intcrl.  4  Elements  B  iv,  Syr,  I  pray  you,  be  contente, 
It  is  not  vttei  ly  inyne  intente  Your  company  to  exyle.  1526 
rilgr.  I'erf.  l\V.  dc  W.  1531)  i  b,  Ascrybe  it  (I  praye  you) 
to  my  insuffycyency  and  ignoraunce.  1596  SHAKS.  Mirth.  V. 
II.  ii.  35  Maister  yong-man,  you  I  prale  you,  which  is  the 
waie  to  Maister  lewes?  itioi  ?MARSTON  Pasquil  Sf  Katli. 
ill.  302  Oh,  I  am  niazVl  with  ioy,  I  pree-thee,  sweet,  Vnfold 
to  me,  what  sad  mischance  it  was. 

b.  15x4  Q.  MARGARET  in  Mrs.  Wood  Lett.  lllustr.  Ladies 
(1846)  I.  327  Pray  your  grace  to  pardon  me  that  1  write  so 
plainly  to  yon.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  If,  it.  ii,  Pray  thee 
let  me  know  it.  a  1661  HOLVIHY  yitrreual  137  '  Reward  ! ' 
says  one,  'why,  pray  y't  what  do  I  know ? '  1676  HOBHES 
Iliad  91  But,  brother,  pra'ye,  sit  down  and  rest  a  while. 

0.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I  I,  v.  v.  36  Why  what  (I  pray)  is 
Margaret  more  then  that?    1630  PRVNNR  Anti-Amu'*.  134, 
I   pray,  what  Scripture   proues   it?      1704    Nonius   Ideal 

vorld  tr.  xii.  457  Where,  I  pray,  is  it  that  we  see  it? 
d.  Contracted  to  pray  (cf.  PLEASE  v.  6c). 

IJV  in  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Test.,  etc.  (Ballad  Soc.)  41  Pray 
doe  it  over  again.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  HI.  i.  18  Pray  set  it 
down,  and  rest  you.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  in.  i, 
I'ray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep  between  this  and  Paris  ?  1707 
FREIND  Peterborows  Cond.  Spain  113  Pray  consider  the 
consequences  of  a  lost  Battle.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.viii.  61  Pray  let  me  pass.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMBI.E 
Kftiif.  in  Georgia  (1863)  33  Now  pray  take  notice.  1875 
JOVVF.TT  Plato(tA,  2)  III.  35)  Shall  I  tell  you  why?  Pray  do. 

t  Pray,  si.i  OPS.  rare.  [f.  PRAY  v.}  An  act  of 
praying ;  a  prayer. 

c  1315  Spec.  Gy  Wanu.  68  lesu  Crist,  .seide  :  '  His  prcie  i 
wole  do  .  £1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  48  Be  bi  holie  pray 
Nicholas  bat  I  had  loste  hafe  I  getten  agayn.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xxi.  xii.  859  They,  .sange  &  redde  many 
Sautters  &  prayes  ouer  hym.  1654  GAYTON  rieas.  Notes  n. 
v.  54  Father,  we  are  for  fighting,  not  for  pray. 

Pray  (pr<?")>  J*.2  Now  dial.  [Deriv.  unknown.] 
'  A  wooden  pin  used  in  thatching '  (E.  D.  D.). 

1570  Stanford  Ckurchiu.  Ace.  in  Antiquary  Apr.  (1888) 
170  It.  for  name  to  thatche  the  churche  howse,  vs.  iiijd. 
It.  For  prays  for  y*  same  worke ..  v*.  It.  for  iiijc  prays  and 
a  hundredth  lydgers  xijd.  1890  Gloucester*.  Gloss.,  Prays, 
the  wooden  pins  used  in  thatching. 

Pray,  erron.  f.  SPRAY  (Douglas  sEneis  (ed.  1553) 
xii.  Prol.  90).  Pray,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PREY. 

t  Pray  able,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  *prei-,  pre.-,proi-, 
priable,  f.  prefer  to  PKAY  :  see  -ABLE.]  That  may 
be  prayed  to  or  entreated. 

01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxxix.  15  [xc.  13]  Turne  lord 
hou  lange :  and  prayabill  be  abouen  |>i  seruanits.  1382 
WVCLIF  Ibid.,  Preyable  be  thou  yp  on  thi  seruauns  [1388 
able  to  be  preied,  /  'nig.  deprecabilis].  1548  GEST  Pr.  Afasse 
in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App.  i.  116  He  is  then  there 
.  .no  lesse  honourable  and  prayable  then  in  heaven. 

tPrayant,  a.  06s.  [f.  PRAY  v.  +  -ANT  i.] 
Praying. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  of  Ch.  i.  xii.  93  Fanatick  Errour  and 
I-evity  would  seem  an  Euchite  as  well  as  an  Eristick, 
Pnyant  as  well  as  Predicant. 

t  Pray-away,  sb.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  One  who 
says  '  I'ray,  (go)  away  ',  who  refuses  overtures. 

1601  CHKTTLE&  MUNDAY  Death  Earl  of  Huntingdon  v.  i. 
I  iv  b,  The  pray  awayes,  these  trip  and  goes,  these  tits. 

Prayee-.  Law.  [f.  PR.VY  v.  *•  -BE.]  One  whose 
aid  is  '  prayed  in' :  see  PRAY  v.  6,  quot.  1531. 

Prayer J  (pre«j).  Forms  :  3-4  preiere,  3-6 
praiere,  4  preire,  preyer,  -or,  praey-,  pralyer, 
pray-,  praior,  4-5  preyere,  preier,  prelr,  4-6 
prayere,  praire,  praer,  prayour,  4-7  praier, 
prair,  5  prey}er,  prayeer,  6  prayar,  7  prayr(e, 
7-8  pray'r,  4-  prayer.  [ME.  preiere,  a.  OF. 
preiere  (uth  c.  in  Littre),  I3th  c.  and  mod.F. 
priere  ~  fi.pregaria,  Sf.plegaria,  It.  preghiera  :— 
Romanic  and  med.L.  prctarid  fem.  sing.,  orig. 
neut.  pi.  of  L.  prtcarius  adj. ,  obtained  by  entreaty 
or  prayer,  f.  precdrt  to  pray.  Orig.  a  disyllabic : 
still  so  in  G.  Herbert.] 

1.  A   solemn   and   humble   request   to  God,  or 
to  an  object  of  worship  ;  a  supplication,  petition, 
or  thanksgiving,  usn.illy  expressed  in  words. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13649  (Cott.)  pis  es  a  man  bat  drightin 
neres,  And  helpes  o^er  for  his  praieres.  c  1380  WYCI.IF 
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made  hurre  prey?erus  bus.  c  1413  l/amfo!e's  Psalter  Metr. 

Pref,  Prayours  be  the  which  me  wynnelh,  be  grace  of  god 

all  myjtye.     1529  MOKE   Dyalogt  i.  Wks.  165/1  Antfso 

would  L.knele  me  downe  and  make  my  special!  prayour  to 

God.     1595  SI-ENSER  Cot.   Clout  88a   With  praiers  lowd 

importuning  the  skie.    1633  G.  HERUF.RT  Temple,  Church- 

\    porch  Ixix,  Resort  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most,    a  1711 

KEN  llyninollteo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  249  His  Alarum  to 

j    his  Midnight  Pray'r.    1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  jo6  This  was 

:    the  first  Prayer,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  that  I  had  made  for 

many  Years.     1864  TENNYSON  Enoch  Arden  127  Rejoicing 

at  that  answer  to  his  prayer.    1904  MARIE  CORELLI  Coifs 

'    Good  Man  xxix,  The  prayers  of  this  congregation .  .are 

'    desired  for  MarytlLa  V..  .whose  life  is  now  in  imminent  peril. 

b.  The  action  or  practice  of  praying   to   the 

,    Divine  Ueing.    Passive  prayer :  see  quot.  1737-41. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3138  (Cott.)  pat  child . .  was  sa  man'  yere, 

Ar  it  was  send,  soght  wit  praiyer.   1361  LANGI..  P.  PI.  A.  vm. 

104  Of  preyere  and  of  penaunce  my  plouh  schal  ben  herafter. 

c  1380  WYCLIK  Wks.  (1880)  76  Preiere  stondib  principaly  in 

good  lif.     1516  TiNiMij;  Luke  vi.  12  He ..  continued  all 

nyghl  in  prayer  to  god.    1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  156 

He  is  fam  d  for  Mildnesse,  Peace,  and  Prayer.    1649  JKK. 

TAYLOR  Gt.  Exentp.  n.  Disc.  xii.  142  Prayer  is  the  ascent 


mdi 


II  fa.  (1880)  317  pel  passen  obere  in  preyeris.  1388  —  /'.r. 
"v  r  God,  here  thou  my  preier.  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  C.  xvili. 
so  May  no  preiour  pees  make  in  no  place,  hit  semeb.  a  1400- 


all' 


•f>  Alexander  1483  Putten  balm 'to  prayers  &'pennance 
'mlurett.   c \tpoChron.  I'ilod.  3011  When  be  quene  hadde 
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n, i.un  \it.  i..niitf',  i,.  i^ui.  AII.  142  rraycr  LS  me  ascent 
of  the  mind  to  God.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Passive 
prayer,  in  the  language  of  mystick  divines,  is  a  total 
suspension,  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  virtue 
whereof  the  souf  remains,  of  itself  and  as  to  its  own  power, 
impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of  any  effects.  1819 
MONTGOMERY  Hymn,  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexprest.  1843  TENNYSON  Morte  D' Arthur 
247  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  Than  this  world 
dreams  of.  1883  Catholic  Diet.  s.  v.  Meditation,  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  in  passive  prayer  '  free  will  exercises 
itself  in  the  whole  of  its  extent '. 

e.  pi.  Petitions  to  God  for  his  blessing  upon 
some  one ;  hence,  earnest  good  wishes. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  14  And  concludes  in  hearlie 
prayers,  That  your  Attempts  may  oner-line  the  hazard. 
1608  —  Per.  111.  iii.  34  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 
1613  —  Henry  VIII,  ill.  i.  180  He.  .shall  haue  my  Prayers 
While  I  shall  haue  my  life.  1631  MASSINGF.R  City  .Madam 
i.  i,  For  it  you  have  my  prayers,  The  beggar's  satisfaction. 
1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  Field  751  Give  me  your  prayers, 
for  he  is  past  your  prayers. 

2.  A  formula  appointed  for  or  used  in  praying ; 
e.  g.  the  Lord's  Prayer  (LORD  so.  6  c). 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  23  Vis  bede  and  preyer  shal 
bene  reherside  and  seyde  at  euery  tyme.  I(a6  Filer.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  169  b,  This  prayer  may  be  diuided  in  to  two 
partes.  1545  Primer  Hen.  I  'III,  The  Prayer  of  our  Lord. 
'548-9  (Mar.)  £t.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  The  Priest  . . 
shall  saie  the  Lordcs  praier.  1651  HOBBF.S  Lcaiath.  in.  xl. 
254  That  excellent  prayer,  used  in  the  Consecrations  of  all 
Churches.  1662  B*.  Com.  Prayer,  A  Collect  or  Prayer  for 
all  Conditions  of  men,  to  be  used  at  such  times  when  the 
Litany  is  not  appointed  to  be  read.  1797  MRS.  RADCI.IFFE 
Italian  x,  They  stopped . .  to  repeat  some  prayer  or  sing  a 
hymn.  1884  Before  the  Altar  (1885)  60  Then  the  Priest 
kneeling  says  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  which  you  can 
follow. 

8.  A  religious  observance,  public  or  private,  of 
which  prayer  to  God  forms  a  principal  part; 
a  form  of  divine  service ;  as  the  service  of  Morning 
or  Evening  Prayer,  family  prayers  ;  in  //.  with 
possessive,  one's  private  or  individual  devotions. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28248  (Cott.)  My  prayers  say  was  me  ful 
lathe.  138*  WycLiF^/c/jxvi.  13  We  wenten  out  withoute  the 
;ate  bisydis  the  flood,  wher  preier  was  seyn  for  to  be.  1516 
TINDALE  Acts  iii.  r  Peter  and  Ihon  went  vp  to  gedder  into 
the  temple  at  the  nynthe  houre  of  prayer  [1611  at  the  houre 
of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  houre].  1548-9  ( M  ar.)  (title)  The 
Booke  of  the  Common  Prayer  and  Administracion  of  the 
Sacramentes  . .  after  the  vsc  of  the  Churche  of  England. 
Ilnd.  Pref.,  It  may  plainly  appere  by  the  common  prayers 
in  the  Churche,  commonlye  called  diuine  sernice.  155* 
Hid.  Pref.,  When  menne  say  Mornyng  and  Euenynge 
prayer  [1549  Matins  and  Euensong]  priuatly.  1573  G. 
HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  2  In  the  morning  after  praiers 
we  looked  for  it.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  21  July,  At  night . .  I  read 
prayers  out  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  the  first  time  that 
ever  I  read  prayers  in  this  house.  1663  Ibid.  17  Aug.,  This 
being  the  last  Sunday  that  the  Presbyterians  are  to  preach, 
unless  they  read  the  new  Common  Prayer.  1678  J.  PHILLIPS 
Tavernier's  Trav.  v.  iii.  205  The  Assassinates  found  him 
at  his  prayers.  173*  LAW  Serious  C.  i.  (ed.  2)  I  Prayers, 
whether  private  or  puhlick,  are  particular  parts  or  instances 
of  Devotion.  i8ai  CLARE  Vill.  Minslr.  I.  173  The  bell.. 
Now  chimes  in  concert,  calling  all  to  prayers.  1846-8 
ELIZ.  M.  SEWELL  Laneton  Parsonage  vi.  (1858)  50  Madeline 
said  her  prayers  in  haste.  1856  Amy  Car/ton  104  The 
servants  came  in,  and  they  had  prayers,  a  1866  KEBLE  Lett. 
Spir.  Counsel  (1870)  105  You  are  often  hindered  from  the 
Church  prayers. 

4.  An  entreaty  made  to  a  person;    an  earnest   ' 
supplication  or  appeal  for  some  favour. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  996  Ful  prestely  for  pi  praire . .  here 
i  graunt  him  gre)>li.  £1391  CHAUCER  Astro/.  Prol.,  As  wel 
considers  1  thy  bisi  preyere  in  special  to  lerne  the  tretis  of 
the  astrelabie.  c  1400  I}estr.  Troy  2821  Menelay..purpost 
vnto  Pyle  by  prayer  of  Nestor,  To  solas  hym  a  season. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  17  Atte  praier  of  genius  the  quene 
Vaspasianus  and  Aruira^us  were  accorded.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  v.  i.  115,  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feete.  And 
neuer  rise  vntill  my  teares  and  prayers  Haue  won  his  grace 
to  come  in  person  hither.  1697  DRVDEN  Vire.  Georg.  iv. 
573  Unconstrain'd  he  nothing  tells  for  naught;  Nor  is  with 
Pray'rs,  or  Bribes,  or  Flatt'ry  bought.  1858  G.  MACDONALD 
Phantasies  ix,  I  held  it  in  spite  of  her  attempts  to  take  it 
from  me :  yes,  I  shame  to  say,  in  spite  of  her  prayers,  and, 
at  last,  her  tears. 

5.  The  matter  of  a  petition,  the  thing  prayed  for 
or  entreated ;    spec,  that  part  of  a   memorial  or 
petition  to  a  sovereign  or  public  body  that  specifies 
the  thing  desired  to  be  granted  or  done. 


PRAYER-BEAD. 

1  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3450  Thus  hath  he g  nun  ted  my  prayere 
14..  t'undale's  Vis.  (Wagner)  1786  The  angelle  gaf  hym 
none  answere,  For  he  wold  not  do  his  prayere.  1676  Mounts 
llitut  i.  45  His  prayer  was  granted  by  the  Deity.  1836 
CALHOVN  Wkt.  (1874)  II.  471  It  is  only  on  the  question  of 
receiving  that  opposition  can  be  made  to  the  petition  itself. 
On  all  others,  the  opposition  is  to  its  prayer. 

6.  attril'.  and  Couth,  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
prayer-desire,  -ground,  -hour,  -house,  -matter, 
-monger,  -room,  -lest,  -time,  -union,  -ivorj;  b. 
obj.  and  obj.  gen.,  as  prayer- answering,  -grinding, 
-Hearing,  -lisping,  -loving,  -repeating,  -saying,  etc., 

!  adji.  orsbs. ;  prayer-inventor,  -maker;  c.  instru- 
mental, etc.,  as  prayer-ftenr/ied,  -prospering  adjs. 

i  ,  1770  Cowi'ER  Hymn  '  C.od  e-f  my  life,  to  Tliee  I  call 
V-  AJ>ra>'cr-™arlng.  "answering  God.  1894  H.  GAIDKNEL. 
L'lioff.  I  atnot  25  Personal  relationship  with  a  "prayer, 
answering  and  a  praise-loving  God.  1857  DUFFEKIN  Lett. 
I/if  A  Lot.  (ed.  3)  396  Hands— 'prayer-clenched— that  would 
not  sever.  1883  JEFJ-ERICS  Story  my  Heart  188  It  is 
not  strong  enough  to  utter  my  "prayer-desire,  a  173*  T. 
BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  156  The  hand  of  a  "prayer, 
hearing  God.  1851  CONVHEARE  &  HOWSON  SI.  Paul 
("856)!.  208  All  gradations.. from  the  simple  proseucha 
at  Philippi  to  the  magnificent  "prayer-houses  at  Alexandria. 
1856  OLMSTEU  Slave  States  450  A  small  chapel,  which  the 
negroes  call  their  prayer-house,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Future 
iv.  The  "prayer-lisping  infant.  1663  Flagellum  or  (>. 
Cronnvell  128  He  was  absolutely  the  best  •prayer-maker 
and  preacher  in  the  Aimy.  1680  ALLI:N  Peace  f,  Unity 
Pref.  42  By  such  a  Form  "Prayer  matter  is  prepared 
with  more  advantage  to  affect  such  peoples  minds.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  v.  xxxvi,  I  have  led  Some  camel-kneed 
•prayer-monger  through  the  cave.  1901  Daily  Chron.  t  Oct. 
7/r  There  are  hundreds  of  these  little  meeting-places  and 
*  prayer-rooms  scattered  about  in  the  side  streets  and  alleys. 
18*5  R.  GORDON  Serin.  422  Through  the  whole  course  of  a 
"prayer-repealing  life,  they  had  never  prayed  at  all.  e  1440 
Alplial'et  of  Tales  cxiii.  81  He  went  vnto  Saynt  Barnard 
agayn,  and  told  hym  what  boght  come  in  his  mynde  in  J>is 
•prayer-saying.  1838  DICKF.NS  O.  Tvrist  iii,  Every  evening 
at  "prayer-time. 

a.  Special  combs. :  prayer-bill :  see  qnot. ; 
prayer-carpet,  -mat,  -rug,  a  small  carpet,  mat, 
or  rug  used,  esp.  by  a  Moslem,  when  engaged  in 
prayer ;  prayer-cloak  =  prayer-shawl ;  prayer- 
cure,  a  cure  wrought  by  means  of  '  the  prayer  of 
faith  '  (Jas.  v.  15),  a  faith-cure ;  prayer-desk,  the 
desk  from  which  prayers  are  read  in  a  church  ; 
prayer-oil :  see  quot. ;  prayer-scarf,  -shawl,  a 
long  scarf  or  shawl  worn  round  the  neck  or  on  the 
head  by  Jews  when  at  prayer ;  thetallith;  prayer- 
stick,  a  stick  decorated  with  feathers,  used  by  the 
Zuni  Indians  in  their  religious  ceremonies ;  prayer- 
thong,  a  phylactery;  prayer-tower,  a  minaret. 
See  also  PKAYEB-BEAD,  -BELL,  -BOOK. 

1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  »,  Coin.  x.  123  A  Number 
of  "Prayer-Bills,  containing  the  Humble  Petitions  of  divers 
Devotos.  1861-1  R.  NOEL  in  Vac.  Tour.  458  The  first 
thing  that  struck  me  was  the  sight  of  a  camel,  and  his  master 
kneeling  on  a  *prayer-carpet  by  him.  1876  EDF.RSHEIH 
,  Jewish  Life  Days  Christ  xiii.  220  During  prayer  they 
wrap  themselves  in  the  great  tallith  or  so-called  prayer- 
cloak.  1843  Ecclesiolofist  II.  22  The  *  Prayer-desk  faces 
east  and  west.  1892  J.  C.  BLOMFIKLD  Hist.  Heyfcrd  46 
Hangings  of  dark  mue  cloth  covered  the  pulpit,  prayer- 
desk  and  clerk's  desk.  1885  B'ham  Daily  Post  5  Jan.  6/S 
The  fabrics  include  .."prayer  mats  (for  South  America*. 
1867  Union  Rev.  V.  190  "Prayer-oil  is  a  sacrament  in  which 
the  body  of  the  sick  believer  is  anointed  with  oil  by  the 
Priests  of  the  Church.  1898  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  460/2, 
I  worshiped  it  in  silence, ..the  grass  a  natural  "prayer-rug. 
1867  Ch.  Nrtvs  10  July,  The  stole  of  the  Deacon  is  called 
opopioy  which  is  etymologically  the  same  with  "prayer- 
scarf.  1905  Dailf  Chron.  10  Oct.  6/4  At  the  period  of  con- 
fession each  man,  wearing  his  four-cornered  "prayer  shawl, 
smote  his  breast  as  he  enumerated  his  sins.  186$  TYLOR 
Early  Hist.  Man.  v.  38,  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of 
these  curious  "prayer-sticks  are  now  to  be  seen.  1883 
Century  Mag.  XXVI.  29  Symbolic  slats  and  prayer-sticks 
most  elaborately  plumed.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  l/i 
Phylactery,  .is  the  name  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the. .  (tefillin)  or  '  "prayer-thongs  '  of  the  Jews.  Every  Jew 
wears  at  prayer  two  of  these  thongs. 

Prayer2  (pr^-w).  Also  (for  distinctness) 
pray-er.  [f.  PRAT  v.  +  -EB  1 :  c!.OY.*prei-,proi-, 
/r»X0)ar:— L./wo/rtr-ew,  agent-noun  f./mv/rf  to 
pray.]  One  who  prays. 

£•1440  Promp.  Parv.  412/1  Preyare,  or  he  that  preyythe, 
orator, .  .deprecator.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  289/2  A  Prayere, 
..orator,  rogator.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Hiisb.  f  165  The  trew 
prayers  wyllworshyp  the  father  of  heuen  in  spyryt  and  with 
trouth.  1641  R.  HARRIS  Serin.  13  A  good  Engineere  is  not 
the  worst  Souldier;  nor  a  good  prayer  the  worst  Parlia- 
ment-man. 1705  HlCKERlNGlLL  Priest^r.  II.  viii.  78  The 
Women  Prayers  amongst  the  Quakers.  1843  E.  JONES 
Sens.  *  Event  Poems  (1877)  36  And  still  that  earnest  pray-er. 
1863  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  111.  162  Anything  they 
can  say  about,  .this  and  the  other  preacher  and  pray-er. 

Prayer-bead,    [f.  PRATER  i  +  BEAD  /*.] 

1.  One  of  the  beads  of  a  rosary. 

1630  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Elii.  III.  no  Her  prayer  beades 
hanging  at  her  girdle.  185*  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  x. 
403  Jewel-studded  chains,  (and)  prayer-beads  of  precious 
stones. 

2.  A  seed  of  the  plant  Abrns  precaiorius :    see 
qnot.  1861,  and  JEO.OIRITT. 

1861  BENTLF.Y  Man.  Sot.  528  Atrui  frecatorius.—The 
seeds  are  used  as  beads,  for  making  rosaries,  necklaces  &'  ., 
hence  their  common  name  of  prayer-beads.  1866  in  Treas. 
/.',»/.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  IV.  Afr.  316  Crabs'  Eyes 
Jequerily,  Prayer  Beads,  Jumble  Beads. 
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PRAYER-BELL. 

Prayer-bell.  A  bell  rung  to  call  a  house- 
hold, school,  or  body  of  worshippers,  to  prayer. 

a  1550  Freiris  of  Berwik  76  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
287  With  that  thay  hard  the  praj'er  bell  Off  thair  awin 
abbay.  1682  N.  O.  Boileaii's  Lutritt  l.  34  They  could  smell 
The  Kitchin  Steams,  though  Deaf  to  th'  Prayer-bell.  1846-8 
ELIZ.  M.  SEWELL  Lanetoti  Parsonage  xxxii.  (1858)  339  The 
prayer  bell  had  only  just  rung  when  I  came  down.  1877 
A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xii.  327  Echoing  to  the  measured 
chime  of  the  prayer-bell  at  morn  and  even. 

Prayer-book. 

1.  A  book  of  forms  of  prayer ;  spec,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  containing  the  public  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

1596-7  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churckw.  Ace.  (1896)302  Prayer 
booke  id.  a  Salter  4*.  1626-7  Ibhi.  312  Common  Prayer 
Booke,  7*.  (tti.  1660  PEPVS  Diary  21  July,  I  read  prayers 
out  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  1692  W.  MARSHALL  Gosf. 
Myst.  Sanctif.  xiii.  (1764)  283  You  must  make  the  whole 
Scripture  your  Common-prayer-book,  as  the  primitive  Church 
did.  1712  STF.F.LE  Sped.  No.  284  F  6, 1  was  almost  the  only 
Person  that  looked  in  a  Prayer- Book  all  Church-time.  1824 
DIBDIN  Liar.  Comt*.  42  Editions  of  Prayer  Books,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  impression  in  1549,  in  folio.  1860 
KLOR.  MONTGOMERY  Misunderstood  ii,  Finding  the  places 
in  his  prayer-book.  1802  PHILLIMORE  Ecd.  Law  (ed.  2) 
710  The  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edw.  VI  omitted  all  refer- 
ence to  the  manual  acts,  ordered  in  the  first  and  last  Prayer 
Book,  attending  the  consecration  of  the  holy  elements. 

2.  transf.  See  quot. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxiii,  Smaller  hand-stones, 
which  the  sailors  call    prayer-books ',  are  used  to  scrub  in    I 
among  the  crevices  and  narrow  places. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

1896  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Dec.  2/1  May  I  say  that  your  lord. 
ship  is  a  Prayer-book  Churchman— by  which  I  mean  that 
you  neither  belong  to  the  English  Church  Union  nor  the 
Church  Association?  1899  Ibid.  4  Mar.  7/3  It  would  be 
much  to  be  regretted  if  the  influence  of  the  Prayer-book 
Party  were  weakened  by  individual  secessions. 

Prayere,  variant  of  PKAIERE  (meadow)  06s. 
Prayerful  (preVjfiil),  a.    [f.  PRAYER  l  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Ot  a  person  :  Much  given  to  prayer,  devout. 
1626  R.  HARRIS  Hezekia/i's  Recovery  (1630)  2  Tis  simply 

necessary  in  afflictions  to  be  prayerfull,  in  the  middest  of 
mercies  to  bee  thankfull.     1702  C.  MATHER  Magn,  Chr.  in. 
(1853)  I-  592  He  was  very  pious  in  his  childhood,  and, 
because  pious,  therefore  prayerful.     18..   WHITTIER  Pr.    \ 
Wks.  (1889)  II.  153  Pious,  sober,  prayerful  people. 

2.  Uf  speech,  looks,  actions,  etc.  :  Characterized 
by  or  expressive  of  prayer. 

1652  BENI  OWES  Theofh.  Argt.  j  Stere  home  a  pray'rful 
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about  always  with  a  small  prayer-mill  in  their  hand,  turning 
it  as  they  go.  1896  Daily  News  16  Nov.  6/2  The  pious 
Tibetan  sets  his  prayer  mill  agoing  by  water-power. 

Prayer-wheel,    [f.  PRAYER  l  +  WHEEL  sb.] 

1.  A  mechanical  aid  to  or  substitute  for  prayer, 

used  especially  by  the  Buddhists  of  Tibet,  consisting 

of  a  cylindrical  box  inscribed  with  or  containing 

prayers,  revolving  on  a  spindle:  see  quot.  1868. 

1814  tr.  Klaproth's  Trav.  102  The  inscriptions  in  such 
prayer-wheels  commonly  consist  of  masses  for  souls,  psalms, 
and  the  six  great  general  litanies.  1868  MONTGOMERIE  in 


a  scroll  inside  the  cylinder.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs 
I.  105  There  was  a  Buddhist  prayer-wheel  being  turned  by 
water-power,  and  reeling  off  prayers  at  so  many  per  hour. 

2.  A  wheel  set  with  hells  and  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  of  a  chapel,  formerly  used  for  divination  in 
connexion  with  masses  or  other  devotional  services. 

1897  Daily  .AVw  26  July  5/1  Even  now  in  Brittany  a  kind 
of  prayer-wheels  are  kept  in  churches  and  set  spinning  by 
the  devout. 

Frayerwise,  adv.  [f.  PRAYER'  +  -WISE.] 
After  the  manner  or  in  the  way  of  a  prayer. 

1583  H.  D.  Cod/ie  Treat.  70  The  like  phrase  praierwise. . 
hee  vseth  in  his  praier  to  the  Lord.  1621  AINSWORTH  Annul. 
Pentat.  (1639)  63  The  Greeke  translates  it,  prayer-wise,  The 
Lord  judge.  1850  ).  B.  JOHNSTONE  Mem.  R.  Shirra  iv.  41 
Be  frequently  sending  up  a  thought  to  God  prayerwise. 

Praying  (pre'-iij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PRAT  v.  +  -ING  l.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PRAY  ;  prayer,  earnest  request. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  476  J)ou  mayst  dreme  of 
sum  euyl  byng  pat  may  turne  to  better  for  |>y  preyyng. 
1:1380  WYCI.IF  iV.  tt'ks.  III.  S!9  God  curseb  siche  mennis 
bhssinge  and  preyingis.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  5  (Harl.  MS.) 
Prayinge,  Almysdede,  and  fastyng.  1480  CAXTON  Descr. 
Bril.  22  The  Saxons  come  atte  praing  of  the  britons  ayenst 
the  pictes.  1323  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  165  There  be  dyuers 
maner  of  prayenges . .  some  openly  &  some  pryuatly.  a  1704 
Doopin  M.  Henry  Fain.  Relig.  H.'sWks.  1853  1. 260/1  Either 
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(1884)  I.  152  A  general  and  prayerful  reading  of  Scripture. 
1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  30  With  prayerful  earnest  eyes. 

Prayerfully   (preoMfuli),   adv.      [f.    prec. +    i 
-I.v  *.]     In  a  prayerful  manner,  with  much  prayer. 

1826  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romauism(i%5$  39  They  should 
prayerfully  examine  the  momentous  question.     1879  CHB.    ' 
ROSSETTI  Seek  $  F.  160  If  we  sincerely,  persistently,  prayer- 
fully, desire  this  good  estate,  humility  will  not  be  denied  us. 

Pray  erfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prayerful. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  McKEAN).     1863  MONSE 
Hymn,  '0    Worship  the  Lord',   He   will  ..  Comfort  t., 
sorrows,  and  answer  thy  prayerfulness.     1881  ILLINGWORT,, 
J>erm.  Coll.  Chapel  150  1'he  secrets  of  all  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  fragmentary  lives  of  old— humility  and  prayerfulness. 

Prayermg,  -M.  sb.  nonce-wd.  (contemptuous). 
[f.  PRAYER  l :   see  -ING  1.]    Offering  or  saying  of  J 
prayers. 

i8a8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  But  what  is  the  use  of  all    ! 
this  pattering  and  prayering  ? 

Prayerless,  a.  [f.  PRAYER  1  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out prayer  ;  not  having  the  habit  of  prayer. 

a  1631  DOXNE  To  C'tess  Bedford  Poems  (1654)  160  Who 
prayer-lesse  labours,  or,  without  this  prayes,  Doth  but  one 
half,  that's  none.     1653  BAXTER  Chr.  Concord  26  Those  that 
..  live    ungodly,  with    untaught,   ungoverned    prayerless 
families.    1734  WATTS  Reliq.  fnv.  Hi.  (I789>  163  God  forbid    ! 
that  any  house,  among  Christians,  should  be  prayerless.    i 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxiv,  Helpless  and  prayerless 
.  .not  thinking  of  God's  anger  or  mercy,  but  of  her  son's. 

b.  transf.  (Of  times,  places,  states,  etc.) 

iSiS  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  i.  i.  28,  I  could  believe 
That  many  a  Sabbath  had  pass'd  prayerless  on  Within  its    : 
holy  solitude.     1826  MII.MAN  A.  Boleyn  (1827)  ,3  Scarce  a 
lamp  Burnt  on  the  prayerless  shrines.     1835  Fraser's  Mar 
LI.  526  The  usual  connexion  between  prayerless  pride  and    : 
abundance  of  bread. 

Hence  Prayerlessly  adv.,  Pray  erlessness. 

a  1818  T.  H.  SKINNER  (cited  in  Webster),  Prayerlessness. 
:^7  WEBSTER,  Prayerlessly.  ,861  J.  STEPHEN  Utterances 
Ps.  cxix.  iv.  81  A  Saviour  whose  Spirit  can  lead  from 

Piayv\nneSS     'o°c  g?dlinc,ss' .    I8»l    H°»"    Missionary 
(N.  Y.)  Dec.  378  Such  enthusiasts  may   be  said  to  have 


CAHLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  I.  173,  1  made  myself.. a  sort  of 
Persian  couch  out  of  the  *prayin$*-cushions.  1884  GII.MOUR 
Mongols  143  These  'praying-cyhnders  seem  to  be  seldom 
left  long  at  rest.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  14  May  2/1  A  'praying- 
desk.. and  a  table  for  an  altar  were  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  priests  carried  in  the  sacred  icon  from  the  old 
house  of  Peter  the  Great.  1886  All  Year  Round  14  Aug. 
34  Like  a  Buddhist  priest's  rotatory  *praying-drum.  a  1843 
SOUTHEY  Comm..pl.  Bk.  Ser.  II.  (1849)  4°2/i  A  *praying. 
house,  or  chapel.  1817  Edin.  Rev.  XXVIII.  313  The 
followers  of  the  grand  Lama  . .  have  invented  *praying- 
jennies.  Ibid.,  The  Kurada,  or  "praying  machine.  1894 
MRS.  CYAN  All  in  a  Man's  A".  (1899)  92  Half-reclining  on 
a  "praying-mat  was  a  young  girl.  1844  Mem.  Babylonian 
P'cess  II.  107  The  splendid  marble  court,  studded  with  Mus- 
sulman "praying  places.  1847  THACKERAY  Cane-Bottom'd 
Chair  vi,  That  "praying-rug  came  from  a  Turcoman's  camp. 


and  "praying  shawls.  1887  E.  GILI.IAT  Forest  Outlaws  247 
The  "praying-stool,  the  whip  for  flagellation,  and  the  one 
mat.  1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  of  Lam  p.  xlvii,  The  "praying- 
wheel,  a  box  full  of  texts,  the  turning  of  which  is  supposed 


rites  half  magical  under  the  sanction  of  the  local  clergy. 
1658  ROWLAND  Monfefs  Theat.  Ins.  983  This  Italian 
Mantis.. hath  six  feet  like  the  Locust,  but  the  foremost 
thicker  and  longer  than  the  other,  the  which  because  for  the 
most  part  she  holds  up  together  ("praying-wise)  it  is 
commonly  called  with  us  Preque  Dieii.  1679  C.  NESSE 
Antichrist  236  Our  "praying-work  which  comes  up 


;rasped  the  rope  carelessly  and  prayerlessly.  1892  DR~  '• 
PIERSON  in  Daily  News  i  Feb.,  In  this  apostate  day—this  ' 
day  of  unbelief  and  comparative  prayerlessness. 

Prayer-mee  ting.  A  meeting  for  prayer;  a 
religious  meeting  for  devotion,  in  which  several  of 
those  present  offer  prayer. 

1831  A.  BONAR  in  Diary  t,  Lett.  (1893)  18  In  some  sort    1 
a  prayer-meeting   over  our   Studies    in   the   Bible.      1838 
MCCHEVNE  ibid.  79  This  seems  a  fruit  of  our  prayer-meet-    ' 
ing,  begun  last  Wednesday.    1877  SPURGEON  Serin.  XXIII. 
446,  I  invite  those  who  take  part  in  our  prayer-meetings  to 
lay  this  matter  to  heart. 

Prayer-mill.  =  next. 

1870  (inRDON-CuMMiNG  in  Gd.  Words  137/1  Many.. walk 


up   as 

1 1  iicuac. 

Praying,  ///.  a.    {-ING  2.]     That  prays. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  289/2  Praynge, precans , precarius,  pre- 
cabundns.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXI.  i,  To  thee  my 
praying  voice  doth  fly.  1607  M-  HENRY  Life  P.  Henry 
Wks.  1853  II.  729/2  Christ's  last  breath  was  praying  breath. 
'765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  285  A  piece  of  revenge, 
which  Philip  caused  to  be  taken  upon  John  Sausaman,  a 
praying  Indian.  1893  RIDER  HAGGARD  Nafta  226  The  white 
praying  man,  who  had  come.,  to  teach  us  people  of  the  Zulu. 
b.  Fraying-inssct,  the  MANTIS  (praying 
mantis,  or  praying  locust},  so  called  from  the  j 
position  in  which  it  holds  its  fore-legs. 

1706  Praying  Locust  [see  MANTIS].      1816  KIRBY  &  Sr.     I 
hntomol.  xxi.  (1818)  II.  221  The  genera  Mantis  and  Phasma 
—named  praying-insects  and  spectres. 

Hence  Frayingly  adv.,  in  a  praying  manner. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  xi.  93  To  speak  prayingly. 

.Frayn,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PRAWN. 

t  Pray -pray,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  Of  or  proper   | 
to  one  saying  *  Pray  !   pray !  * 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grand/son  (1812)  II.  xvi.  183  '  Pray,  sir,    ! 
forgive  me    ;  and  she  held  up  her  hands  pray-pray-fashion. 

Jrrayse,  obs.  form  of  PRAISE  sb.t  v. 


PBE-. 

Fre-  (pn~  prz,  \x?)  prefix  t  repr.  L./;-#  adv.  and 

prep,  (of  place,  rank,  and  time)  before,  in  front,  in 
advance.  This  was  commonly  written  pr$  or  pre 
in  med.L.,  and  has  become  pre-  in  the  modern 
Romanic  langs.  In  Eng.  the  prefix  was  sometimes 
written  prx-  after  the  revival  of  learning,  but  is 
now  regularly  pre-.  In  a  few  words  recognized  as 
Latin,  and  their  immediate  derivatives,  pr&-  is 
now  usual,  though  even  these  are  frequently,  esp.  in 
America,  written  with  pre-.  See  PR-E-. 

In  I*  pry  was  prefixed  adverbially  to  a  great  number  of 
verbs,  as  prx-acuere  to  sharpen  in  front,  prx-ambulHre  to 
walk  before,  pr&cludtre  to  shut  in  front,  prxccgnoscire  to 
foreknow,  prsecurrere  to  run  before, prae-eminlre  to  stick  out 
before,  be  prominent, pr&jiidicarc  to  \udgt  or  pass  sentence 
beforehand,  prxmordSre  to  bite  off  before  the  point  or 
abruptly;  also  with  verbal  derivatives,  as  prxcentor  a 
leader  in  singing,  precursor  a  forerunner,  praedictio  fore- 
telling, prai/atum  fore-speech,  preface.  Less  often  with 
adjs.  and  sbs.,  as  praec&nus,  prxmaturus  grey,  ripe  before 
(the  time),  praevius  leading  the  way  ;  Przminister  a  servant 
standing  Hfer&jMwJMp&nfti  trouble  beforehand, prsendmen 
a  forename  or  first  name.  Also  very  frequently  prefixed  as 
an  intensive  to  adjectives,  as  freealtus  nigh  before  or  in 
comparison  with  others,  pre-eminently  high,  prseclants  pre- 
eminently clear  or  bright,  pnepotens  exceedingly  powerful, 
prepotent,  prievalidiis  very  strong.  In  Latin  pry-  was 
rarelyjprefixed  with  prepositional  force,  as  \n.prxcordia  the 
parts  in  front  of  the  heart,  pnerjpia  places  in  front  of  or 
near  the  bank  of  a  river,  pneiiiodum  adv.  surpassing  or 
beyond  measure. 

In  English  many  Latin  verbs  and  their  derivatives  in 
prx-  have  their  representatives  \n  pre-t  and  the  use  of  this 
prefix  has  been  greatly  extended,  so  that  it  is  now  a  living 
element,  prefixable  to  almost  any  verb  of  Latin  origin,  and 
even  sometimes  prefixed  to  words  of  English  or  modern 
origin,  as  fre •breathe ^  pre-embody*  pre-plot,  pre-sift.  Its 
use  with  adjectives  or  substantives,  other  than  verbal,  is  less 
common,  and  the  L.  intensive  use  injfwaJtns,  etc.,  though 
retained  in  a  few  words  taken  or  imitated  from  L.,  is  not 
a  Hying  use  in  Eng.  But  the  prepositional  construction,  in 
which  prt*  governs  the  seconcl  element;  which  was  so  rare 
in  L.,  has  in  English  received  vast  extension,  so  as  to  become 


my  heart,  all  praying  in  my  brain, 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  —  Used  for  or  in  prayer, 
zs  pray  ing-cushion,  -house,  -place,  -j/00/,etc.;  pray- 
ing-carpet, -mat,  -rug  =  PRAYER- AZ;^;/  ;  pray- 
ing-cylinder, -drum,  -jenny,  -machine,  -wheel 
=  PRAYER-WHEEL  i  ;  praying-desk  =  PRAYER- 
desk ;  praying-scarf,  -  shawl  = 


pre-Darwinian,pre-reformation  instead  of  ante-baptismal, 

,    ante-Christian,    ante-historic,    ante- Darwinian,    ante-re- 

1   formation.     This  preference  of  pre-  may  be  partly  due  to 

its  superior  shortness  and   neatness,  but  is  prob.  largely 

in  order  to  avoid  the  oral  confusion  of  ante-  with  anti-,  as 

I    in  ante-Christian^  antichristian,  ante- Darwinian,  anti- 

|     Darwinian. 

Pronunciation.     In  all  English  formations  in  pre-,  and 

some  of  those  formed  in  Latin   or   French,  in  which  the 

I    sense  of '  before  '  is  felt,  the  prefix  is  pronounced  with  a  clear 

I    e,  long  or  short  (7,  j).     In  nonce-combinations,  the  vowel  is 

'    regularly   long,   and   more  or   less   stressed,  e.  g.    pre-boil 

j    (pri'^vi),  pre-Greek  (yct'grrVi}, pre-tetegraph  (prfite'J/graf). 

In  words  of  this  class  of  more  permanent  standing  and  more 

I    independent  meaning,  the  e  is  long  (?)  when  stressed,  and 

,    usually  short  (i),  but  capable  of  being  long  (f),  when  not 

under  stress  primary  or  subordinate,  e.g.  pre'-ada'mic  (prf-), 

prea'damite  (pn-  or  pr/-).     In  words  from  Latin  in  which 

the  sense  '  before  '  is  obscured  or  lost,/?r-t  when  unstressed, 

is(prr-);  when  stressed,  (pr/-)  or  (pre-) :  thus,  pre'cinct  (prf-), 

Preci'nct  (pr/-),  pre'cif>icc   (pre'sipifi)v  precipitous  (pr/si*- 

pitas),  freje'r  (pr/-),  preference   (pre'f-).      But   here  also 

(pr?-)  is  lengthened  to  (pr?-)  under  rhetorical  or  factitious 

stress,  as  in  *  Did  you  say  "repair"  or  "/r^pare  "?'  'not  the 

"  procession  "  but  the  "/^cession  "  of  the  equinoxes '. 

Use  of  Hyphen.  Nonce-words  and  casual  compounds  of 
English  formation  in  pre-  are  usually  hyphened,  as  pre- 
geological,  pre-instil,  pre-medicate ;  compounds  already 
formed  in  Latin  or  French,  and  their  derivatives,  are  regu- 
larly written  indivisim,  as  precaution,  predestination,  pre- 
'  figure.  But  between  these  extreme  types  there  are  very 
many  combinations  in  which  the  use  varies,  the  hyphen 
being  employed  whenever  its  use  appears  to  add  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  writer's  meaning,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  empha- 
size the  function  of  the  prefix,  to  contrast  the  compound 
with  the  simple  word  or  with  the  analogous  compound  in 
Post-,  or  the  like.  In  this  dictionary,  such  words  are  as 
a  rule  entered  in  the  unhyphened  form,  though  the  quota- 
tions  will  show  that  both  forms  are  freely  used.  But  in 
words  in  which  Pre-  is  prefixed  to  a  word  or  element  be- 
ginning with  e,  the  hyphen  is  conveniently  used  to  separate 
the  two  e's,  as  in  pre-eminent,  Pre-engage,  pre-exist.  (These 
are  sometimes  printed  preeminent,  etc.) 

In  this  dictionary,  all  important  and  established  words 
in  pre-  are  treated  as  Main  words,  and  will  be  found  in  their 
alphabetical  places.  But  compounds  of  rare  occurrence, 
chiefly  obsolete,  and  those  of  obvious  meaning  and  regular 
formation,  are  given  below,  under  their  respective  classes. 
Nonce-words  and  casual  combinations  can  be  formed  at  will, 
and  are  unlimited  in  number,  so  that  only  examples  showing 
their  formation  and  use  are  required. 

{Arrangement.    A.  Pre-  adverbial.     I.  Of  time  or  order: 
i,withvb.  j  2,  with  sb. ;  3,  with  adj.     II.  Of  place:  4,  with 
adj.  or  sb.      III.    5,  Of  order,  rank,  importance,  quality, 
degree.     IV.  6,  Intensive.  B.^re-  prepositional.  I.  Of  time: 
i,  with  adj. ;  2,  with  sb.  or  phr.     II.  Of  place :  3,  with  adj.] 
A.  Combinations  in  which  pre-  is  adverbial  or 
adjectival,  qualifying  the  verb,  adjective,  or  sub- 
stantive, to  which  it  is  prefixed. 
I.  Of  time  or  order  of  succession. 
In   casual  combinations  better  with  hyphen  ;   but  often 
without.     Pre-  stressed  (pr?:-). 

1.  With  verbs,  or  ppl.  adjs.  and  vbl.  sbs.  derived 
from  them,  in  sense  *  fore-,  before,  beforehand, 
previously,  in  advance-,  as  PRE-ACKNOWLEDGE, 
-ACQUAINT,  -ACT,  -ADMIT,  etc.,  and  in  many  others 
of  obvious  meaning,  as  pre-acqiiit,  -adapt,  -adji4$t, 
-adopt,  -affect,  •4JUge)  -annex,  -apprise,  -approve* 


PRE-. 

-ascertain,  -baptize,  -bargain,  -boil,  -breathe, 
•censure,  -commend,  -commit,  -comprehend,  -con- 
elude,  -confess,  -conjecture,  -consolidate,  'Constitute, 
•consume,  -continue,  -convert,  -corrupt,  -counsel, 
•dedicate  (prcdedicate  pa.  pple.),  -demand,  -de- 
monstrate, -describe^  -devise,  -devour,  -direct, 
-dissuade,  -embody,  -employ,  -enact,  -entertain, 
-erect,  -excuse,  -expose, -extinguish,  -fool,  -furnish, 
-imbibe,  -imbue,  -impart, -inhere,  -instil, -liquidate, 
-make,  -medicate,  -model,  -necessitate,  -obtain, 
-partake,  -pattern,  -plot,  'practise,  -pronounce, 
-prove,  -provide,  -receive,  -resemble,  -rtspire,  -re- 
veal, -secure,  -select,  -sentence, -sift, -study, -surmise, 
-suspect,  -teach,  -torture,  -understand,  -unite. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Spir.  Navig.  30  Yea  even  doth  Christ 
Jesus  purpose . .  to  suffer  for  us,  and  *pre-acquit  his  apostles 
with  it?  rti7ii  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  33 
All  Sins  are  venial  the  Elect  commit,  Which  God's  Decrees 
Eternal  pre-acquit.  1849  SEARS  Regeneration  \.  ii.  (1859)  27 
The  same  propensities  in  men  will . . "  preadapt  the  organs  to 
every  shade  of  meaning.  1880  BURTON  Reign  Q,  Anne  I.  v. 
173  The  punishment  *preadju;>ted  by  the  Deity.  1885 
DUNCKLEV  in  Maxell,  Exam.  9  May  6/1  [The]  result  of  a 
carefully  preadjusted  mechanism.  1788  D.  GILSON  Serm. 
Pract.  Subj.  x.  (1807)  208  Covetous  men,  hastening  to  the 
grave,  seem  to  *pre-adopt  one  of  its  qualities,— and  cry  out 
with  it, — We  can  iwver  have  enough.  1658  Up.  REYNOLDS 
Lord's  Supper  xix,  The  Spirit  of  God  doth  *prearTect  the 
Soul  with  an  evident  taste  of  that  glory.  1588  J.  HARVEY 
Disc.  Probl.  127  Any  proofes,  or  testimonies  *prealledged 
in  the  former  part.  1611  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  12 
(1619)  243  The  in ?.i  causes  prealledged.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc. 
Reform  70  Of  whose  inability  to  give  effect  to  it  he  is  thus 
*pre -apprised.  1654  OWEN  Doctr.  Saint's  Persev.  Wks. 
1853  Xi.  153  Whom  He  foreknowst  that  is,  *preapproves . . 
them  he  predestinates.  Ibid.  155  His  preapproving  of  them 
..must  be  His  eternal  acceptation  of  them  in  Christ.  1802-12 
BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  469  Quantity 
being  *pre-ascertained  or  agreed  on.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (1677)  53  Hereticks  who  used  to  baptize  after  death 
in  case  they  were  not  *pre-baptiz'd.  1622  C.  ARCHER  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  76  Upon. .which  *pre- 

i •     _j    __       _   _* .._j   _   t__:_ i_    11    :.-    _i i*       _      _l_j 


•Prebreathed  air.  1896  AUbutfs  Syst.  Med.l.  461  [Children] 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pre-breathed  air.  1650  in  H. 
Gary  Mem.  Gt.  Civ.  War  (1832)  II.  246  The  most  sub- 
missive papers  were  "precensured  by  the  committee.  1733 
*Precommended  [see  post-disapproved,  in  POST- A.  i],  1895 
'  H.  S.  MEKRIMAN  '  Grey  Lady  \.  i,  Their  two  lives  had  been 
"pre-commitiedto  the  parental  care  of  their  country.  1802  iz 
BENTHAM  Ration.  Jndic.  Evid,  (1827)  II.  9  To  *pre-com- 
prehend  all  these  facts,— and  on  them,  when  so  pre-com- 
prehended,  to  ground  a  set  of  questions,  a  1684  LEIGHTON 
Comnt.  i  Peter  Wks.  (1868)  132  It  was  *preconcluded  there 
that  the  Son  should  undertake  the  business.  1855  BAILEY 
Mystic  14  Without  pause,  "preconfessed  his  sins.  1588  J. 
HARVEY  Disc.  Probi.  81  Might  not  ^lius.. probably  *pre- 
coniecture,  that  Adrian  should  be  crowned  Emperor?  1845 
J.  PHILLIPS  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  VI.  542/1  Effects  of  sub- 
terranean convulsions  upon  the  *preconsolidated  strata. 
1828-32  WEBSTER,  *Pieconstituted  [citing  PALEY}.  1795- 
1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  vui.  288  In  whom  a  premature 
necessity  Blocks  out  the  formsof  nature,  *preconsumes  The 
reason.  1750  Student  I.  43  Mahomet  found  most  of  his 
laws  already  prepared  to  his  hands  by  the  long  *pre-cpn- 
tinued  observation  of  them.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration. 
yitdic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  80  Mendacity,  ."preconverted  into 
perjury.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1626)  181  She 
came  indeede,  but  *  pre -corrupted  by  Vnfriendly  luno,  life 
to  ruinate.  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh*  Bound  Poems 
1850  1.  186  Long  ago  It  was  looked  forward  to,  *pie- 
counselled  of.  1889  STEVENSON  Master  ofB.  169  The  same 
day,  which  was  certainly  *prededicate  to  joy.  x6jaj.  WRIGHT 
tr,  Camus  Nat.  Paradox  \\\.  55  Without  preventing  their 
commands  by  a  *predemanded  leave  or  any  feined  distant. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  II.  130  You  may, .  predemonstrate 
them,  by  calculation,  before  the  senses  give  an  Experimental 
thereof.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  550  Referring  back  to  his  own 


kindred  had  "pre-devoured  his  estate.  (11678  WOODHEAD 
Holy  t,htt'nf(i68&)  28  "Predirecting  us  in  our  affairs.  1626 
DONNE  Serm.  Ixxviii.  (1640)  797  May  possibly,  .be  *predis- 
swaded  and  deprecated  in  all  Civill  consultations.  1875  T. 
HILL  True  Order  Stud,  157  Prefigured  and  *pre-embodied 
in  naturv.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  u.  i.  40  That  false  Villaine, 
Whom  I  employ 'd,  was  *pre-emplpy'd  by  him.  18*5  COLE- 
RIDGE Aids  Kefl.  (1848)  I.  298  That  every  the  least  per- 
missible form  and  ordinance,  .are  *pre-enacted  in  the  New 
Tesianvent.  1819  \V.  MORGAN  in  Polwhele  Trad.  &  Recoil. 
(1826)  II.  698,  I  *pre-entertain  a  high  opinion  of  their  worth. 
1645  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  i.  (ed.  2)  91  Were  they,  .to 
institute  their  "preerected  Principalities  and  Kings.  1670-98 
LASS  ELS  Voy.  Italy  Pref.  2,  I  have  done  it.. to  *preexcuse 
iome  things  in  my  book.  1817  BENTHAM  Part.  Reform 
In  trod.  326  Brought  out,  *pre-exposed  to  a  damping 
atmosphere,  and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  use.  i8aa '  P.  BEAU- 
CHAMP  '  (Geo.  Grote)  Anal.  Infl.  Nat.  Relig.  (1875)  82  All 
practical  improvement  is  thus  *pre-extinguished  and  stifled 
in  the  birth,  by  the  sweeping  epithet  of  unnatural.  1633 
SHIRLEY  Bird  in  Cage  \\.  i,  A  better  project,  wherein  no 
courtier  has  "prefooled  you.  1673  OWEN  Serm.  Wks.  1851 
IX.  432  If  Christ  hath  not  ore-instructed  and  *pre-furnished 
him  with  gifts.  1678  —  Mind  of  God  v.  147  ^Prseimbibcd 
opinions.  1905  Daily  Chron.  8  May  3/4  Constitutions 
rendered  weak  by  pre-imbibing  more  dangerous  stimulants. 
'697  J.  SEHGEASI  Solid  Pkilos.  349  Had  he  not  been  *pre« 
imbued  with  natural  notions.  1865  MASSON  Kec.  Brit. 
Philos.  384  Laws  or  rules  of  associaoility  *pre-imparted  to 
them.  1830  COLERIDGE  Ch.  fy  St.  (ed.  2}  235  In  both,  -the 
sensibility  must  have  pre-existed,  (or  rather  *pre- inhered). 
11711  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  433  All  Prophecies 
.  •  Into  the  ancient  Prophets  "pre-instill'd.  i8oa-ii  BENTHAM 
Katian.  Judii.  Evid.  0827)  IV.  302  Binding  themselves.. 
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to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  "preliquidated  or  not  preliquidated,  ' 
.  .in  LUie  the  plaintiff  should  lose  hisLau.-.e.  1853  J.  CLMMISU 
Foreshadows  viii.  (1854)  225  He  went  with  his  mind  *pre- 
made  up  to  receive  a  certain  treatment.  1846  GROTK  Greece  ' 
i.  xiii.  I.  324  The  body  of  Jason  having  been  thus  *pre- 
medicated,  became  invulnerable.  1691  K.  TAYLOK  Beh- 
men's  Theos.  Philos.  Ixxiii.  (1773)  470  A  "premodelling  or 
Representation.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  162  In 
Defence  of  their  *prenecesshated  Constitutions.  Mod. 
Unless  a  licence  has  been  *pre-obtained.  >86i  R.  QUIN 
Heather  Lintit  (1866)  39  [Ye]  "pre  par  take  of  Hope's 
deliciousness.  1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  93  The  great 
work  intended  and  . .  "pre- patterned  as  aforesaid.  1643 
PRYNNE  Rome's  Master-Piece  (ed.  2)  32  A  chiefe  actor  in 
this  *pre-ploited  Treason.  1655  FULLKK  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  iii. 
8  14  Making  it  necessary  for  others,  what  voluntarily  they 
had  *prepractised  themselves.  1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON 
Tale  without  Title  III.  34  We  would  *pre- pronounce  the 
censure  of  little  critics.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  980 
A  power,  the  existence  of  which  is  *pre-proved.  1655  FULLER 
Ch,  Hist.  iv.  ix.  f  25  He  provisionally  "pro-provided  In- 
cumbents for  them.  1605  A.  WOTTON  A  nsw.  Popish  Pamph. 
27  An  externall  signe,  or  scale,  of  a  *prereceaucd  grace.  1601 
BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  34  *Preresembled  in  those  three 
kings  or  sages,  which  came  from  farre  to  do  personall 
homage  vnto  her  head,  and  King  at  Bethleem.  1852  MUNDY 
Our  Antipodes  (1857)  213  It  was  certainly  never  *pre- 
revealed  to  me  that  1  should  spend  one  of  the  few  Christmas 


days.. at  sea.     1638  MAYNE  Lucian  (1664)  236,  I   would    I 
know  the  nature  of  the  Starres,  of  the  Moone,  and  Sun  him* 
sclfe,  being  *prxsecur'd  from  their  fires.      1864  WEBSTER    j 
s.  v.,  Stars  "preselected  for  simultaneous  observation.     1643    , 
FULLER  Serm.  27  Mar.  To  Rdr.,  Who  have  unmercifully    : 
*pre -sentenced  me.    a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  (1692)    | 
28  In  weightier  petitions.. which  was  not  to  be  *presifted 
by  tin:  other  officers,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Cantor.  (1662)    I 
I.  159  A  most  excellent  preacher,  who.  .preached  what  he    ! 
had  *prestudied  some  competent  time  before.    1664  POWER    \ 
Exp.   Philos.   ii.   122   The  effect  was   this  (as   was   *pre- 
surmised).    1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  79  If  shee  bee 
longe   in   lambinge,  and   *presuspeckted.      1711   AMHERST 
TerraeFil.  No.  3(1726)  1. 13  He  takes  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  which  he  is  *praetaught  to  evade,  or  think 
null.    1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  viii.  ii.  §  27  Their  cruelty  in 
"lire-torturing  of  many,  whom  afterwards  they  put  to  death. 
1658  Hist.  Q.  ChristinaofSwedland  140  Holstenius  having 
*preunderstood  that  the  Baron  Ghirardi  had  thoughts  of 
conferring  with  her.     1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xx,  It 
doth  in  some  sort  *preunite  our  souls  and  our  bles^ednesse 
together. 

2.  With  a  sb.,  this  being  usually  a  derivative  from 
a  verb  to  which  pre-  is  in  adverbial  relation  : 
-»  Existing  or  taking  place  previously,  placed 
before  (something  else),  previous,  preceding, earlier : 
as  pre- accusation,  -adaptation,  -adjustment,  -ad- 
ministration y  -advertency,  'appearance,  -approba- 
tion, -approval,  -arrestment ,  -ascertainment, 
-tolUction,  'Comprehension,  -concession,  -conclusion, 
-connexion,  -consent,  'Constituent,  -contemplation, 
-conviction,  -decay,  -decision^  -dedication,  -desert, 
-detainer,  -discipline,  'embodiment,  -entail,  -equip- 
ment, -excogitation,  -expectation,  -expounder, 
-fecundations-impression,  -indisposition,  -inhabita- 
tion,-inquisition,-intelligence,-Knowledge,~opinion, 
'reluctation,  -remorse,  -representation,  -success, 
'Surmise,  'taster,  -tincture,  -union.  Also  with 
other  substantives :  Pre-anti'quity,  previous  anti- 
quity ;  Pre-a*ptitude,  antecedent  aptitude ;  Pre- 
boding-,  foreboding;  Pre-ete-rnity,  previous 
eternity,  eternal  previous  existence;  Pre -name, 
a  forename,  'Christian'  name;  Pre*-part,  pre- 
vious or  preceding  part ;  Pre-sce'ne,  an  anticipa- 
tory scene ;  Pre-aha*dow,  a  shadow  of  what  is 
coming. 

1847  WEBSTER,  * PreaccusatioH,  previous  accusation.  1886 
J.  WARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX  73/1  The  movements  are  only 
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be  said  to  be  Derfect.     1659  PEARSON  Creed  x.  73$  Baptism 
as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  after  the  *pread ministration 
of  S.  John.    1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i,  Pref.  22  Wittingly 
and  with  a  *preadvertency  of  it.    1855  BAILEY  Spir.  Leg.  in    ' 
Mystic,  etc.  (ed.  2)  77    White   isles  whose  *prx-antiquity    i 
Transcends  all  date.    1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  28  In  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,   was  given  a  *  pre  -appearance  of  the  final 
Judgment  upon  the  World,    a  1651  BROME  Covent  Card.    \ 
Prot,  That  he  besought  "Preapprobation  though  they  lik't 
it  not.    1815  HOBHOUSB  Substance  Lett.  11816)  I.  2  "Pre- 
aptitude  for  such  evil  communication.    18*1-56  DE  QUINCEY    I 
Confess.  (1862)  245  The  one  counterworking  secret  for  *pre-    \ 
arrestment  of  this   evil.     18x6-30    BENTHAM   Ojfic.  Apt. 
Maximized,  Extract   Const.    Code  (1830)  36    For   *pre-    | 
ascertainment  of  the  expense.    1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  \ 
Ethics  xv.  §  104.  274  Ascertainment  of  the  actual  truth  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  pre-ascertainment  of  certain 
ideal  truths.    1844  TUPPER  Heart  x,  With  a  nervous  *pre- 
boding  Henry  took  up  the  '  Watchman  '.   1664  BP.  KING  in    I 
Walton  Lives,  Donne  (1796)  17  By  which  means  his  and  your    ; 
*pre*col lections  for  that  work  fell  to  the  happy  manage  of    ' 
your  pen.     a  1849  POE  Dickens  Wks.  1864  HI.  473  Let  him    j 
reperuse  '  Barnaby  Rudge  '  and  with  a  *  pre -comprehension    j 
of  the  mystery.     1650  R.  HOLLINGWORTH  Exerc.  Usurped 
Powers  i  Jeroboam,  .had  Gods'preconcession  of  a  kingdom.    ; 
i6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  XH.  Ixix.  (1612)  291  By  *pre-con- 
elusion  Twixt  him  and  Dorcas.     1784  R.  BAGE  Barham 
Downs  II.  210  A  narrative  of  his  *pre-connexion  with  Mrs. 
Delane.     1825  COLERIDGE  Sfatesttt.  Man.  App.  £.,  Wks. 
1858  I.  479  Both  depend  on  the  first,  logical  congruity,  not 
indeed  as  their  cause  or  *preconstituent,  but  as  their  mdis* 
pensable  condition,    a  1631  DONNE  Sernt.  (ed.  Alford)  IV. 
280  The   very   "precontemphition   and   predenuntiation  of 
that  Judgment.,  was  a.  .distasteful  bitterness  to  the  Prophet. 
1867  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  SeUct.  (1869)  II.  56  Whether  the 
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antecedent  facts  supplied  to  meet  their  *preconvictiom>  or 
fiincie.i  are  sound  or  tainted.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  361  For.. some  "pre-decay  is  observable,  a  1638  MEM. 
lvks.  (1672)  869  In  regard  of  the  "predecision  of  the  Church. 
1840  DE  QUINCEY  Mod.  Superset/.  Wks.  1862  111.  294  Beat- 
ing a  *prededication  to  a  service.  1678  R.  L*EcnuMOB 
Seneca's  Mor.  (1703)  4  Some  good  Offices  we  do  to  Friends  i 
others  to  Strangers ;  but,  those  are  the  noblest,  that  we  do 
without  *  Pre -desert,  c  1614  LusHiNGTON  Resurr.  Sernt. 
(1659)  ^*  H's  repossession  of  it  defrauded  all  the  "I'rz- 
dctamers.  1894  Daily  News  4  June  5/6  The  General 
warmly  commended  the  marching  and  "pre-discipline  of 
both  teams.  1863  COWDHN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char,  xviii. 
467  (She]  seems  a  living  *pre-embodimcnt  of  those  ghastly 
spectres.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  u.  70  As  Forfeit  Lands, 
Deliver'd  up  into  his  hands,..  By  "Pre-intail  of  Provi- 
dence. 1863  MASSON  Rfc.  Brit.  Pkilot.  377  In  the  shape 
of  structural  *pre-equipment  for  the  mind.  1678  CUDWORTH 
1-ifell,  Syst.  \.  iv.  1 22.  393  He  scemeth,  with  Ocellus  to 
maintain  the  world's  "Pre-eternity.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I. 
658/1  The  Past,  still  refluent  on  the  deepening  night  Of 
pre -eternity,  a  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  29  Greit 
arguments,  and  'preexcogitatioun  Of  baith  the  Lawis. 
18x8-32  WEBSTEK,  "Pre-expeclaiion  (citing  GERARD].  1816 
BENTHAM  Chrestomathia  Wks.  1843  VIII.  in  That  wordy 
and  cloudy  *pre-ex pounder  of  a  nebulous  original.  1881 
Nature  X  XV.  24  A  curious  case  of  'prefecundation  observed 
in  a  Spionide.  1859  All  Year  Round  WQ.  32. 140,  M.  ..told 
me.  .the  following  *pre-impression  of  the  event,  in  a  dream. 
1744  KOTHKRGILL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  278  Disorders, 
wherein,  without  any  obvious  *Prx-indispositions,  Persons 
in  a  Moment  sink  down  and  expire.  i6a8  DONNE  Sernt. 
xxix.  (1640)  293  The  pre-possession,  the  "preinhabitalion, 
but  not  the  sole  possession  nor  sole  inhabitation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  1824  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  416  What 
they  all  wanted  was  a*pre-inqubition  into  the  mind,  as  part 
organ,  part  constituent,  of  all  knowledge.  1780  Hist. 
Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  307/2  In  no  instance  was  the  effect  of 
this  *pre-intelligence  so  ruinous  as  in  the  loss,  .of  the  British 
settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  tf  Exp. 
Philos.  II.  xviii.  312  Our  *pre-knowlcdge  of  the  several 
intervening  objects  being  equi-distant,  tends  still  more  to 
protract  the  apparent  length.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilly 
III.3I  Their  names,  "prenames,  titles, qualities, age, address. 
1900  Daily  AVifj  25  July  6/7  State  pre-names  iChtistian 
names)  of  your  parents.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
in.  xxv.  (1650)  144  Some.. out  of  a  timorous  "preopinlon 
refraining  very  many.  1786  J.  PUTNAM  in  Hist.  Putnam 
Fam.  239  The  *prepart  of  this  month,  a  1631  DONNE  Semt. 
(ed.  Alford)  IV.  453  In  every  sin  thou  hast.. some  relucta- 
tion before  thou  do  that  sin,  and  that  *prereluctation  and 
*preremorse  was  Mercy.  1691  BEVERLEY  Thetis.  Years 
Kingd.  Christ  19  That  Great  'Pre-Representalion  of  his 
Kingdom.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  vi.  1072  This 
Earth  with  blood  and  wrongs  polluted. ..the  *Pre-scxne  of 
Hell  To  cursed  Creatures  that  'gainst  Heav'n  rebel).  1851 
MRS.  BROWNING  Casa.  Guidi  Windows  it.  560  Some  *pre- 
shadow  rising  slow  Of  what  his  Italy  would  fancy  meet  To 
be  called  Brutus.  1891  WALT  WHITMAN  in  Pall  Mull  G. 
12  Dec.  3/1  If  those  "pre-successes  were  all— if  they  ended 
at  that — . .  America ..  were  a  failure.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  If, 
i.  i.  168  It  was  your  *pre-surmize,  That  in  the  dole  of  blowes, 
your  Son  might  drop.  1898  ZANGWILL  Dreamers  Ghftto  I. 
u.  §  7.  56  God's  Vicegerent . .  who  dare  not  take  the  Eucharist 
without  a  "Pretasler.  1643  Answ.  Ld.  Digby's  Afol.  22, 
I  am  therefore  a  little  jealous  there  might  be  some  *t>re- 
lincture  in  your  Lordsbipps  own  eye.  1653  MANION  £xf. 
James  \.  2,  Wks.  1871  Iv.  25  A  happy  *preunion  of  their 
souls  and  their  blessedness. 

3.  With   an    adj. :    as  pre-coexistcnt>  -essential, 
-sitbsisUnt,  -thoughtful  \    Premu'tative,  inflected 
by  means  of  prefixes,  as  a  language. 

c  1624  LUSHINGTON  Resurr.  Serm.  (1659)  61  By  natural 
relation  his  body  was  his  own,  as  being  the  essential  and 
proper  counterpart  of  his  soul,  "prse-coexUtent  with  it 
in  one  person.  1897  CRANDAU.  in  Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric 
Soc.  IX.  i68£,  That  process  of  involution  which  is  "prc- 
essential  to  evolution.  1899  R.  C.  TEMPLE  Univ.  Gram,  j 
Since  affixes  may  be  prefixes,  infixes,  or  suffixes,  aggluti- 
native and  synthetic  languages  are  each  divisible  into 
(i)  "pre-muiaiive,  or  those  that  prefix  their  affixes;  (a1  intro- 
mutative. .;  and  (3)  post-mutative.  1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastic, 
Eusebius  12  [He]  was  prcexistent  and  'presubsistent  to  the 
whole  Creation,  a  1851  LYTTON  (Herrig's  Archiv  VIII. 
269),  *Prethoughtful  of  every  chance. 

II.  Of  local  position.   (Chiefly  Anat.} 

Usually  without  hyphen.    Pre-  stressed  (pr/'-J. 

4.  a.  In  adverbial  relation  to  an  adj.  :   a  Before, 
anteriorly,    in   front :     as    Prede'ntate,    having 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw  only,  as 
some   Cetcuea.      Also   in   adjectives,    introduced 
by  Wilder,  etc.  —  '  anterior ',  as  Precerebe-Uar 
=  anterior  cerebellar  (artery) ;  so  Prece'rebral; 
Frecho  roid,     anterior     choroid ;     Precloa  ca.1, 
belonging  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cloaca ; 
Precomnm'&icant,  anterior  communicating  (ar- 
tery, etc.)  ;  Prediga'rtric,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle;  also  sb.  this 
anterior  belly  regarded  as  a  distinct  muscle ;  Pr«- 
ge'minal,  Preo'ptic,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ante- 
rior corpora  quadrigemina  or  optic  lobes  of  the 
brain. 

b.  In  quasi-adjectival  relation  to  a  sb. :  — 
'  Situated  in  front,  anterior,  fore- ',  esp.  denoting 
the  anterior  of  two  or  more  paits  of  the  same  kind^; 
with  derivative  adjs. :  as  Pre-abdo-men,  Latreille's 
name  for  the  first  five  segments  of  the  abdomen  of 
Crustacea  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  ;  Predilata  tor,  the 
anterior  dilatator  muscle  of  the  nostril ;  Pr«- 
fo'rcepv,  the  curved  anterior  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  which  pass  into  the  frontal  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum  :  Preg-»ni  ctUum,  the  external  geniculatc 
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body;  \w\ttprtgeniculate  adj.;  Fre-omoste'rnum,    . 
an   anterior    omosternum  ;    hence   pre-omosternal 
adj.  ;  Frepedtrncle,  the  anterior  peduncle  of  ihe 
brain;      hence    prepedu'ncular,    prepedu'ncttlate    \ 
adjs.  ;    Frcpelviste-rnum,  an  anterior  pelvister- 
num;  hence  prepelviste'rnal  adj.  ;  Prere'tina,the 
thin  lamina  representing  the  retina  in  that  part  of 
the    vitreous    chamber   of    the    eye    immediately 
anterior  to  the  ora  serrata  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ;  hence    : 
prcre'tinal  adj.  ;    Freri'ma,  an  extension  of  the    > 
rima  in  advance  of  the  porta  in  some  animals,  as    ( 
Dipnoi  ;    hence  preri'mal  adj.  ;    Present  e'lluxu 
Entotn.,  a  sclerite  sometimes  appreciable  between    ] 
the  mesoscutum  and  mesoscuteltum  ;  Frescirtum    , 
Entom.)  the  most  anterior  sclerite  of  the  tergal    ! 
portion  of  each  thoracic  segment  in  insects,  etc.  ;    ! 
hence  prescu'tal  adj. 

1885  WILDER  in  jfrnl.  Netvons  Dis.  XI  L  349  Common 
Latin  name.  Cerebellaris  anterior.  ..English  paronym.  *Pre- 
cerebellar.    1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Preceifebellar  artery. 
1885  WILDER  (as  above),  Common  Latin  name.  Cerebrafis 
anterior.  .  .English  paronym.   *Precerebral.     1890  HILLINGS 
Med.  Diet.,  Precerebral  artery.     1885  WILDER  (as  above),    ' 
Common  Latin  name.   Choroidea  anterior.  .  .English  paro- 
nym. *Prechoroid.     1890  in  BILLINGS.     1890  Cent.  Diet.* 
*  Precloactil.     1895  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  Prccloacal,  belonging 
to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cloaca.     1885   WILDER   (as 
above),  Common   Latin  name.    Communicans  anterior... 
English  paronym.  *Precommunicant.     1890  in  BILLINGS. 
1834  DEWHURST  Nat.  Hist.  Cetacea  130  *Predentate  Cetacea; 
or,  those  with  teeth  only  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper 
jaw.     1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Predigastric,  belonging  to  the    ; 
Predigastricus.   Predigastricus,  Coues'  term  for  the  anterior    ' 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.      1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Prfdi-    \ 
latator,  Coues'  name  for  the  Dilatator  itaris  anterior.  lbid.t    i 

Preforceps  ..  *Pregeminal,  *Prepeduncle,  -cular,    -culate.     j 


1894  GOULD  Diet.  Med.  1177/1  *Prcpdvisternnm, . .  an 
anterior  pelvisternum.  1887^  WILDER  in  Atiter.  Nat.  June 
545  In  Ceratodus  alone  ..  is  there  a  *prerima,—\\\yt.\.  is, 


a  rima  extending  cepkalatt  from  the  margin  of  the  porta. 

c.  In  advb.  relation  to  a  vb. ;  in  compounds 
formed  in  L.,  as  PRECLUDE,  PREFIX,  PBEMUNITE. 

III,  Of  order,  rank,  importance,  quality,  degree. 

5.  In  sense  *  before  in  order  or  importance,  above, 
in  preference  to,  superior  to,  more  than,  beyond '. 

Common  in  combinations  already  in  Latin,  but  rare  in  j 
English  use.  See  PRECEDE  p.,  PRECEL  v.,  PREDOMINATE  v.,  | 
PRE-EMINENCE,  PRE-EXCELLKNCE,  PREFER  v.,  PRE-GRAVI- 

TATEZ>.,  PRE-ORDINATE  a.,  PREPONDERATE   V.,  CtC.,  in    Alain 

words.     Also  Pre-epic,  surpassing  the  epic  ;  Pre-Lucife- 
rian,  surpassing  Lucifer. 

1630  DONNE  Serin,  xxv.  (1640)  250  What  a  supordiabolicall, 
what  a  prae-Luciferlan  Pride  is  his  that  will  be  supcriour  to    , 
God.   1907  Scot.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  166  Adventures  pre-epic  in 
their  vastness. 

IV.  With  intensive  force. 

6.  With  adjs.  and  ppl.  adjs.,  in  the  sense  *  before 
others,  pre-eminently,  exceedingly,  in  the  highest 
degree ' ;  as  pre-pious,  pre-pkasing,  pre-regnlar : 
FRECLABE,  PRECORDIAL  ^,  PRENOBLE,  etc.    Chiefly   ; 
Obs. 

1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyttgo  846  The  eldest  Dochter    J 
named  was  ryches ;  The   secunde,   Syster  Sensualytie;..     ' 
Preplesande  to  the  Spiritualytie.     1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler 
35,  I  had  rather  suppose  them  to  powder,  than  expose  them     : 
to   preregular,   much   lesse   to   preter-regular  judgements. 
1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  147  Single  put  that  praepious  person,    j 
that  ye  think  is  able  to  convert  this  Age. 

B.  Combinations  in  which  pre-  is  prepositional, 
having  as  its  object  the  sb.  forming,  or  implied  in, 
the  second  element. 

I.  Relating  to  time  or  order  of  succession :  in 
which  pre-  =  before ;  anterior,  prior,  or  previous 
to  ;  preceding,  earlier  than. 

These  may  be  formed  for  the  nonce  almost  at  pleasure; 
indeed,  such  combinations  as  Pre-Alfrcdian^  pre-Refonna- 
ttont  pre-reformational)  pre-Shakspcrian,  pre-frce-trade^ 
are  rather  phrases  than  words  :  pre-Shakspcrian  dramatists, 
Pre-Reforwatioti  ritual,  pre'frce -trade  conditions,  being 
only  a  compacter  way  of  saying  '  dramatists  before  Shak- 
spere',  'ritual  before  the  Reformations',  'conditions  (ex- 
isting) before  (the  era  of)  free  trade  '. 

AU  these  are  properly  hyphened,  but  the  special  com- 
pounds in  i  d  are  often  written  indivisim.  Pre-  is  always 
stressed  (pr?0,  and  e  long. 

1.  With  adjectives  (and  their  derivative  adverbs 
and  substantives),  or  f.  pre-  +  a  (Lat.)  sb.+  ad- 
jectival ending,  as  pre-reformation-al  \  forming 
adjectives,  with  derivative  adverbs  and  substantives. 

Compounds  of  this  type  were  not  used  in  Latin,  and  they 
are  of  recent  appearance  in  English.  The  earliest  appears  to 
be  PRE-ADAMITE,  formed  in  Lat.  asa  sb.  1655,  whence  in  Eng. 
as  sb.  in  1662,  and  as  adj.  in  1786 ;  thence  pre-adamiticat 
in    1716;  prediluvian  occurs  1804,  Preprandial  1822,  pre~ 
natal  1826,  Pre-Christian  1828,  pre-millenman  1828,  pre. 
Gothic  1831,  prehuman  1844,  prehistoric  1851,  pre-gladal    \ 
1 855,/>v  -scientific  i  K^pre-Georgian  1861,  pre-R  oman  1 863.    1 
(Some  of  these  may  have  been  used  a  little  earlier.) 

a.  Formed  on  proper  nouns  (or  their  adjectives),    | 
esp.  on  names  of  persons,  races,  nations,  dynasties, 
and  religions,  as  pre-Alfredian>  -Baconian,  -Ca-    \ 
vourian,  -Chaucerian,  -Columbian,  -Copernican,    \ 
-Dantean^  -Darwinian^  -Evtte  [Eve],  -Galilean 
[Galileo],  -Georgian  [the  four  Georges],  -Hierony- 
mian  [Hieronymus  or  Jerome],  -Messianic^  -Mo- 
hammedan. -Mosaifj  -Newtonian^  -Patrician  [St.    i 
Patrick],  -Pauline,  -Pharaonic,  -Shakspcrian,  -So-    \ 


cratic,-SoIoiii(<nit:,-Sol{)nian,  -Victorian,  -Virgiliatt; 
pre-  Aryan,  -Assyrian,  -British,  -Buddhist,  -Ca- 
ttaaiiitic,  -Celtic,  -Doric,  -Gothic,  -Greek,  -Hellenic, 
-Islamic,  -ite,  -hraelitish,  -Jewish,  -Mycenean, 
-Norman,  -Norse,  -Roman,  -Saxon,  -Semitic  ;  etc. 

b.  In  names  of  geological  formations  and  of 
prehistoric  periods,  as  frc-  Cambrian  (earlier  than 
the  Cambrian)  ;  s>Qpre-Carboniferou$,-Laiire»tian, 
-Permian,  -Silurian  ;  pre-metallic  (before  the 
knowledge  of  metals),  pre-falseozoic. 

C.  In  pathological  terms,  noting  stages  and 
symptoms  in  the  progress  of  disease,  as  pre- 
albiiminuric  (previous  to  the  appearance  of 
albuminuria);  so  pre-ascilic,  -cancerous,  -fungoidal, 
•paroxysmal,  -phthisical,  etc. 

d.  Formed  on  other  adjectives  (or  the  L.  or  other 
sbs.  to  which  these  belong)  :  Mpn-antuthttit  (before 
the  use  of  anaesthetics)  ,pre-artistic  (before  the  culti- 
vation of  art),  prc-commercial,  -contemporaneous, 
•earthly,  -elemental,  -fabulous,  -federal,  -fettdalic, 
-geological,  -imperial,  -Koranic,  -marital,  -matrimo- 
nial, -medin-val,  -memorial,  -monadic,  -monarchical, 
-monumental,  -moral,  -mortal,  -mythical,  -nuptial, 
-observational,  -original,  -political,  -prophetic,  -re- 
ligious, -revolutionary,  -scholastic,  -secular,  -social, 
-solar,  -telegraphic,  -traditional,  etc. 
Also  Pre-8Bsti'val,  -est-,  occurring  before  mid- 
summer (Cent.  Diet.  1890).  Pre-ba'clllary, 
prior  to  invasion  by  bacilli  (ibid?).  •)•  Fre-beati- 
fic,  previous  to  the  beatific  vision.  Pre-bromi  die, 
previous  to  the  use  of  bromides  in  medicine. 
Pre-cartila'ginons,  preceding  the  development 
of  cartilage  in  an  embryo  (Cent.  Dict.\  Pre- 
connu  -Trial,  occurring  before  marriage.  Pre-co's- 
mic,  previous  to  the  present  world.  Pre-orea'tive, 
existing  before  the  Creation.  Pre-diasto'lic, 
Physiol.,  preceding  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of 
the  heart  in  beating.  Pre-dicro'tic,  Physiol., 
preceding  the  dicrotic  wave  of  the  pulse.  Pre- 
dyna-stic,  existing  before  the  recognized  (Egyp- 
tian) dynasties.  Fre-econo'mic  :  see  quot.  Pre- 
evolu'tional,  -evolutionary,  -cvolu'tionist, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Fre-hemiple'gic,  Path.,  preceding  an 
attack  of  hemiplegia  or  paralysis  of  one  side 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895).  Pre-hexa-meral,  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  six  days  of  Creation.  Pre- 
Inca-rial,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
Pre-mani'acal,  preceding  mania  or  madness. 
Pre-mate-rial,  prior  to  what  is  material.  Pre- 
me'nstrual,  occurring  before  menstniation. 
Pre-mo-rtuary,  occurring,  or  pertaining  to  what 
may  occur,  before  (some  one  s)  death.  Pre- 
myco  sic,  Path.,  preceding  mycosis  or  the  develop- 
ment of  fungi  in  or  on  the  body.  Pre-nephritic, 
Path.,  preceding  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Pre- 
o'perative,  occurring  before  a  surgical  operation. 
Fre-orga-nic,  prior  to  the  existence  of  organic  life. 
Fre-place-ntal,  prior  to  the  development  of 
a  placenta  in  gestation.  Pre-ptvbertal,  prior  to 
the  attainment  of  puberty.  Pre-refoTmatory, 
prior  to  the  Reformation.  Fre-remo'te,  more 
remote  in  previous  time  or  order.  Pre-rhotaci's- 
tic,  Philol.,  previous  to  the  tendency  to  rhotacism. 
Pre-se-minal,  -seminary,  Phys.,  prior  to  in- 
semination or  fecundation.  Pre-splenomega'lic, 
Path.,  occurring  before  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
Fre-te-mporal,  anterior  to  existence  in  time, 
'  before  time  began  ',  antemundane.  Pre-ter- 
re'strial,  existing  before  what  is  terrestrial.  Pre- 
voli-tional,  existing  before  volition. 

1899  Alltutfs  Syst.  Meii.  VI.  338  Before  the  appearance 
of  albumin  in  the  urine  .  .  (*pre-albuminuric  stage).  1892 
Pall  Malt  G.  lo  Mar.  3/2  In  *pre-aii£esthetic  limes  opera- 


eternal  spirit.  1853  MARKHAM  Skoda  s  Auscult.  fy  Percuss. 
2i3/«i/f,  A  *prediastolic  murmur  is  heard.  1878  GLADSTONE 
Prim.  J/  outer  \.  13  A  poet  of  Asia,  .would  probably  have 
called  the  *pre-Doric  Greeks  by  the  race-name  of  Hellenes. 
1898  Daily  News  14  Sept.  6/3  The  Libyan  stock..  can 
now  safely  be  assigned  to  the  *pre-Uynastic  stock,  about 
5000  B.C.,  and  even  earlier.  1901  Athcn&um  24  Aug.  256/1 
A  predynastic  period  of  Egyptian  history.  1848  BAILEY 
festits  xix.  (ed.  3)  213  Cities  and  fanes  of  diamond  crown 
the  hills  .  .  Of  this  *preearthly  paradise.  1876  BAGEHOT 
P/tysics  4-  Pol.  ii  A  sort  of  *pre-economic  age,  when  the 
very  assumptions  of  political  economy  did  not  exist.  1852 
BAILEY  Feslus  xxviii.  (ed.  5)  475  That  peace,  Premotional, 
*preelemental,  prime.  1885  W.  R.  SORLEY  Ethics  of 
Naturalism  vii.  170  A  remnant  of  the  false,  *pre-evolu- 
tionist  individualism.  1899  AllbittCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  887 
In  this  so-called  '  *pre-fungoidal  '  stage.  1882  G.  H.  DAK- 
WIN  in  Nature  XXV.  213  We  must  put  these  violent  phe- 
nomena in  *preKeological  periods.  1861  BERESF.  HOPE 
Eng.  Cathedr.  iqt/t  C.  iv.  119  The  low  morals  of  a  large 
mass  of  the  clergy  in  the  Georgian  or  just  "prse-  Georgian 
days.  1831  IVestnt.  Rev.  July  31  The  Siegfried's  Chapel, 
in  primeval,  *Pre-Gothic  architecture,  not  long  since  pulled 
down.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr,  214  All  the 
passages  tend  to  mark  him  as  non-Hellenic  or  *pre-Hellenic. 
1861  Chr.  Rentembr.  XLI.  408  Those  passages  tell  us  far 
more  about  this  *pre-hexameral  period,,  .than  about  the 
hexameron  or  six  days  work  itself.  1870  J.  ORTON  Andes 
<5-  Amazons  \\.  xxxv.  (1876)  454  Massive  monolithic  monu- 
ments,, .prehistoric,  *pre-incarial.  1877  Dons  Mohammed, 
Bnddha  fy  Christ  ii.  (1878)  71  The  *Pre-  Islamic  condition  of 
Arabia.  1876  W,  R.  COOPER  Archaic  Diet.  30  An  ancient 
title  of  the  Deity  among  the  *pre-koranic  Arabs.  1880 


M  AUDSLEY/to/y<!r //*///  in.  v.  297  The  "premaniacal  semblance 
of  mental  brilliancy.  1886  Mancli.  Exam.  10  Nov.  3/1  The 
*premarital  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Miss  Welsh. 
a  1881  A.  BARRATT  Phys.  Mctemfiric  69  What  *prematerial 
ages  of  ether  beyond  ether  it  may  picture.  1863  MANSEL 
Lett.,  Lect.,  etc.  (1873)  247  The  genuine  sensation  device  of 
a  "pre-matrimonial  secret  1859  T.  PAHKER  in  Weiss  Lift 
(1863)  II.  403  The  Pope  is  a  fossil  ruler,  *pre-mediaeval. 
1854  Blackni.  Mag.  LXXVI.  475  Still  rears  its  crag  and 
heathless  edge  Your  *praememorial  wall.  1875  E.  WHITE 
Life  in  Christ  in.  xxii.  (1878)  315  By  what  then  were  *pre- 
messianic  believers  of  Israel  saved?  1899  R.  MUNRO  Preh. 
Scot.  xii.  449  The  barrows  of  the  *premetallic  period.  1881 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  403/2  *Premonarchical  Israel  is  repre- 
sented as  a  hierocracy  and  Samuel  as  its  head.  1863  DRAPER 
Intell.  Devel.  Europe  iii.  (1865)60  Traces  of  the  prehistoric, 
*premonumental  life  of  Egypt  1858  G.  DUFF  Sp.  at  Elgin 
ii  Aug.,  Belonging  as  he  [Lord  Palmerston]  does  to  the 
*premoral,  as  Lord  Derby  says  he  does  to  the  prescientific, 
school.  1848  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (ed.  3)  201  The  *premortal 
manhood  which  inhered  In  the  conception  of  creative  mind. 
1880  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Life  Christ  xiv.  (i860  244  A  covenant 
may  be  a  sort  of  *pre-mortuary  testament.  1900  J.  HUTCHIN. 
SON  in  Arch.  Surg.  XI.  105  Typical  lesions  m  all  stages 


Ueorgian  or  early  Victorian  age  winch  might  be  lairly 
designated  the  *preartistic  . .  period.  1865  TYLOR  Early 
Hist.  Ulan.  viii.  209  Most  others  found  in  Greece  are 
probably  *prie-Aryan.  1905  H.  D.  ROLLESTON  DU.  Liver 
in  The  early  or  *pre-ascitic  stage  of  cirrhosis.  rtl7ii  KEN 


. .  even  a  prefabulous  and  a  pretraditional  thesis.  1885  \V. 
ROBERTS  Ur.  ty  Renal  Dis.  (ed.  4)  in.  iv.  472  During  this 
*prenephritic  stage,  high  tension  is  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles.  1873 
MORLEY  Rousseau  II.  xii.  191  *Prae-Newtonians  knew  not 
the  wonders  of  which  Newton  was  to  find  the  key.  1869 
J.  EADIE  Comm.  Galatians  62  This  *prenuptial  condition 
ceased,  a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  xxi.  (1870) 
346  The  *pre-observationa!  simplicity  of  the  philosophers 
whom  I  have  just  referred  to.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
10  Sept.  Epit.  Med.  Lit.  35  *Pre-operative  and  Post- 
operative Treatment  in  Abdominal  Section.  1897  Nat.  Sc, 
\  eb.  79  Strictly  *preorganic  or  azoic  rocks.  1852  BAILEY 
Festus  xxxiii.  (ed.s)  545  See,  like  clouds,  the  gods  disperse, 
Into  their  *preoriginai  nothingness.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  343  They  are  more  continuously  noisy,  .in  this 
stage  than  in  the  *pre- paroxysmal.  1890  J.  HEALEY  Jrcl. 
A nc.  Schools  28  Another  *pre-Patrician,  if  not  pre-Chrisiian 
,  poet . .  was  Torna  Eigas.  1899  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Expositor 
Jan.  40  The  *pre-PauHne  Church  in  Rome.  1889  Ainer. 
Nat.  Oct.  026  The  *preplacental  absorption  of  food  by  the 
embryos  of  placentahan  mammals.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1893  MONTEFIORE  Htbbcrt  Lect.  ii.  100  The  nature  of  the 
*pre-prophetic  religion  was  determined  by  the  character  of 
its  God.  1859  Totkft  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  644/2  The  individual 
may  retain.. the  *pre-pubertal  condition.  1882-3  Schajfs 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  1805  In  the  *pre-re format ory  system 
there  were  no  lessons  for  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  L  xi.  378  A  *pras- religious  condition 
of  the  human  race.  17..  E,  DARWIN  (Webster  1828),  In 
some  cases,  two  more  links  of  causation  may  be  introduced  ; 
one  of  them  may  be  termed  the  *preremote  cause,  the  other 
the  postremote  effect.  1796  —  ZOOM.  II.  45*  The  pre- 
reET.ote  cause  or  disposition  to  the  gout.  1861  MAINE  Anc. 
/.awiv.  (1876)  8s_The  *pr8C.revolutionary jurists.  1896  E.W. 
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1863  LYELI.  Antiy.  Man  ii.  si  Coins. .of  bronre  and  silver 

in  Ine  early  or  "pre-ascitic  stage  ol  cirrhosis.  41711  KEN  belonging  to  the  first  and  *pre-Roman  division  of  the 
Hymnotheo  Poet  Wks.  1721  III.  171  He  [Stephen]  had  of  age  of  iron.  1852  BAILEY  Festus  xxxi.  (ed.  5)  533  As  in 
God  *pre-beatifick  view,  \toft  Allbutt's  Syst.  J\fetf.\l\.  793  '  presecular  time  emergent  thence.  1874  E.  R.  LANKESTER 
Agents  of  repute  in  the  'pie-bromidic  daj-s.  1875  CROLL  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLXV.  39  The  growth  of  the  ovarian  egg 
fi:-.-i.  .  -7-  ....  _  .  TM_-  and  j,s  enve|opes  or  *prjeseminary  development.  1880 

SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shaks.  247  A  *pre-Shakespearean  word 
of  single  occurrence  in  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare's.  1871 
DARWIN  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1887)  III.  146,  I  should  rely  much 
on  *pre-silurian  times.  1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  v.  (1876)  114 
The  *prae.social  state.  1871  FRASER  Life  Berkeley  vm.  293 
And  snows  supposed  novelties,  .to  be  as  old  as  the  Neopla- 
tonic,  or  even  the  *Pre-Socratic  age.  1855  BAILEY  Spir. 
Leg.  in  Mystic,  etc.  (ed.  2)  75  For  sun  and  moon  *praesolar 
light  precedes.  1905  H.  D.  ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  307 
•Presplenomegalic  form  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the 
liver  precedes  that  of  the  spleen.  1881  SIEMENS  in  Nature 
XXVI.  393  »Pre-telegraphic  days,  when  the  letter-carrier 
was  our  swiftest  messenger.  1851  BAILEY  Festus  x.vx.  (ed.  5) 
loo  To  meditative  converse  most  devote.  And  strict  collallon 
of  the  Spirit-book  With  the  "pietemporal  volume,  writ  ol 
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Climate  ft  T.  xx.  343  The  length  of  time  embraced  by  the 
*pre-Cambrian  ages  of  geological  history.  1899  J.  HUTCHIN- 
SON  in  Arch.  Surf.  X.  182  An  early  stage  of  epithelioma  ;— 
a  *pre-cancerous  stage.  1894  Ceo!.  Mag.  Oct.  461  The 
South  Welsh  *pre-Carboniferous  barrier  of  Hull,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  visible  Coal-fields. 
1888  Times  3  Oct.  5/3  Inquirers  into  the  *pre-Columbian 
history,  ethnology,  &c.  of  the  American  continent.  1881 
W.  R.  SMITH  Old  Test,  in  Je-.u.  Ch.  xii.  348  Based  on  the 
old  'precommercial  state  of  things.  1887  V.  R.  STOCKTON 
Eorrmicd  Month,  etc.  201  "Preconnubial  satisfaction  of  a 
very  high  order.  1865  MASSON  Kec.  Krit.  Philes.  170 
Speculative  thought,  which  might  be  debited  to  their  *pre- 
Copernicanism.  1891  Kiddles  of  Sphinx  234  The  *pre- 
cosmic  conditions  of  ihe  world-process.  1859  MOZLKV  Ess., 
Jtnl.  Coicversion  (18781  II.  328  The  ' praecreatjve  or  prae- 
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God.     1894  MITCHELL  tr.  Harwich's  Hist.  Dogma  Ar>p.  i. 


the  *prevolitiona,l  nature  of  man. 

2.  With  st».  or  phrases  (adj.  +  sb.),  forming 
</««j/-adjs.  or  attributive  phrases,  usually  nonce- 
words,  of  obvious  meaning ;  as  pre-adverlisement, 
fire-advertising  (belonging  to  the  days  before  adver- 
tising was  usual),  pre-amalgamation,  -betrothal,  , 
•breakfast,  -chloroform,  -Christinas,  -civilization,  ' 
-convention,  -crusatling,  -dispersion,  -disruption, 
-dynamite,  -Easter,  -emancipation,  -free-trade, 
-independence,  -inscription,  -Islam,  -log-rolling, 
-marriage,  -Mutiny,  -pneumatic-tire,  -police,  -por- 
traying, -printing,  -railroad,  -railway,  -Reforma- 
tion, -remittance,  -Renaissance,  -settlement,  -tele-  • 
graph,  -treaty,  -vaccination,  -tvar,  -mire,  etc.  The 
use  of  these  appears  to  have  begun  about  1860. 
b.  with  personal  names,  meaning  '  before  the  time 
or  public  work  of  :  e.  g.  pre-Augnstine,  pre- 
Shakipere,  pre-Johnson,  pie-Reynolds,  pre-Jenner, 
pre-Gladstone,  pre-Chamberlain,  etc. 

These  combinations  are  formed  at  pleasure  and  without 
limit :  a  few  illustrations  follow  in  order  of  date. 

1860  THACKKKAY  Round,  Papers,  De  Juventute,  We 
elderly  people  have  lived  in  that  prae-railroad  world. 
Ibid,,  There  will  be  but  ten  prue-railroadites  left.  l85i 
J.  G.  SHEPI'ARD  /•«//  of  Kotne  xiii.  719  Early  British,  or 
pre-Augustine  Christianity.  1864  Realm  22  June  5  The 
highwayman  of  our  old-fashioned  romances  and  pre-police 
icports  cried,  'Stand  and  deliver!'  as  he  met  you.  1864 
LUMLICY  Remin.  Opera  37  Whatever  success  attended  the 
pre-Easter  season.  1866  Standard  27  Aug.  4/7  Holders 
of  pre-amalgamation  preferences.  1868  A.  K.  11.  BOYD 
Less.  Mid,  Age  o.  Only  three  dwellings  in  the  city  date 
from  pre-refonnation  days.  1869  Roittledge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  370  It  was  not  an  uncommon  event  in  pre-Davenport 
days  for  some  mountebank  to  allow  himself  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot.  1876  Gt:o.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxvi,  Old  portraits 
stretching  back.. to  the  pre-portraying  period.  1886  F.  H. 
DOYLE  Reiiiin,  26  In  the  happy  predynamite  days.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  5  Jan.  4/1  The  simple  souls  of  the  pre-log- 
i oiling  era.  1889  tbid,  6  Nov.  1/2  In  the  pre-advertisement 
era  a  good  newspaper  was  the  exclusive  luxury  of  the  rich. 
1890  '  R.  BOLDRF.WOOD  '  Col.  Reformer (1891)  281  This  is  my 
.  .pre-remittance  stage.  1892  J.  MACKINNON  Culture  in 
Celtic  Scot.  l.  v.  51  The  Celts  carried  with  them  in  their 
wanderings  from  their  predisruption  home,  a  theology. 
1894  H'estilt.  (7<I3.  22  Jan.  3/3  Merivale  ..wrote  in  the  pre- 
inscriplion  and  the  pre-Mommsen  period.  1896  CKOCKKTT  , 
Cleg  Kelly  (ed.  2)  92  The  men  . .  answering  one  another  in 
pre-breakfast  monosyllables.  1897  Allbiitt's  Syst.  fried.  II.  • 
184  In  Great  Britain  during  prevaccination  times,  small-pox 
showed  a  periodic  intensity  of  prevalence,  every  three,  four, 
or  five  years.  1897  Daily  News  4  Jan.  6/3  The  picturesque, 
ness  of  Cairo  in  the  pre-plaster-of-  Paris  age.  ^1898  Ibid. 
2  Nov.  2/2  A  school  to  whose  welfare  I  am  still  as  much 
attached  as  I  was  when  in  the  golden  sixties  I  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  the  pre-rlogging,  pre-bullying  era.  ^1900  Ibid. 
26  Nov.  8/3  Mr.  Tuckwell  remembers  Oxford  in  the  pre- 
railway,  pre-science,  pre-earnestness  days.  1901  Daily 
Chron.  i  Sept.  3/4  The  attitude  taken  up  by  pre-Mutiny 
officers  towards  their  troops.  1905  /Hit.  11  Dec.  3/3  The 
obvious  fact  about  painting  in  England  in  pre-Reynolds 
days  was  the  indifference  to  native  practitioners. 

II.  Denoting  local   position :    in  which   pre- 
=  before,  in  front  of,  anterior  to. 
These  appear  to  have  arisen  since  1825 :   see  PREOCULAR 
1826,  prcdorsal  1831.  prepigmeiltal  1835. 

These  are  generally  written  without  the  hyphen,  which 
may  however  be  used  when  it  makes  the  composition  clearer, 
as  before  a  vowel.    Pre-  is  usually  (pri;-),  but  may  be  (pr/-)    ] 
when    it    immediately  precedes    the    main    stress,   as    in    • 
prcve'rlcbral. 

3.  In  adjs.  (also  sometimes  used  as  sbs.),  chiefly 
Anat.  and  Zool.,  denoting  parts  or  organs  situated 
in  front  of  (or,  rarely,  in  the  front  part  of)  other 
parts  or  organs  :  as  Pre-aceta'bnlar,  in  front  of  , 
the  acetabulum  or  socket  of  the  hip.  Pre-a'nal, 
in  fiont  of  the  anus.  Pre-ao  rtic,  in  front  of  the 
aorta.  Fre-api'cial,  Conch. :  see  quot.  Pre-atr- 
ditory,  in  front  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Preba'sal, 
in  front  of  a  base  or  basal  part.  Preba-silar,  in 
front  of  a  basilar  part.  Prebrachial  (-br^'kial), 
in  front  of  the  brachium  or  upper  arm ;  applied  to  . 
a  group  of  muscles ;  also  to  a  vein  in  the  wing  of 
some  insects.  Frebranchial  (-brse'rjkial),  in 
front  of  the  gills  or  branchial  region.  Prebron- 
chial  (-brp-rjkial),  in  front  of  the  bronchi  or 
bronchia.  Prebu'ccal  [L.  bncca  cheek],  situated 
in  front  of  the  month  or  bnccal  cavity  ;  =PREORAL. 
Preca-rdiac,  in  front  of  or  (in  Human  Altai.) 
above  the  heart.  Pxecau-dal,  situated  in  front  of 
the  caudal  vertebra;.  Prece'ntral,  anterior  to 
the  centre;  applied  to  parts  of  the  brain.  Pre- 
ce'rebroid,  situated  anterior  to  a  cerebroid  organ. 
Precoccy  goal,  in  front  of  the  coccyx.  Fre- 
co'ndylar,  -old,  in  front  of  the  condyles.  Pre- 
co-rneal,  situated  on  the  front  of  the  cornea 
(Cent.  Diet.  iSgoX  Preco/stal,  in  front  of  the 
ribs.  Precru-clal,  anterior  to  the  crucial  sulcus 
of  the  brain.  Prede'ntary,  in  front  of  the  dentary 
bone  (in  some  reptiles).  Predi-gital,  noting  the 
two  remiges  attached  to  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
second  digit,  Predo-r«al,  anterior  to  the  dorsnin 


or  dorsal  region.  Prege'nital,  in  front  of  the 
genital  aperture  or  external  genital  organs  (Cent- 
Diet.).  Premie  noid,  in  front  of  the  glenoid 
fossa :  applied  to  a  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
(also  ellipl.  as  sb.) :  also  Freglenoi-dal  (ibid.). 
Prela  bial,  in  front  of  the  lips,  or  a  labium  (in  an 
insect  or  crustacean).  Preln  mbar,  in  front  of  the 
loins.  Premandi'bnlar,  in  front  of  the  mandible  : 
applied  to  a  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  in  some  fishes, 
reptiles,  etc. ;  also  as  s/>.  Preua-sal,  in  front  of 
the  nose  or  nasal  region  ;  also  as  sb.  Preocci  pital, 
in  front  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain.  Pre- 
ossopha'geal,  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  or,  in 
invertebrates,  of  the  resophageal  ring.  Prepa  latal, 
in  front  of  the  palate ;  also  Prepa  latlne  (Cent. 
Diet.).  Preparocci-pital,  in  front  of  the  parocci- 
pital  convolution  of  the  brain.  Prepate'llar, 
situated  above  or  in  front  of  the  patella.  Pre- 
peritone'al,  in  front  of  the  peritoneum.  Pre- 
pig-me  ntal,  in  front  of  the  pigmental  layer  of  the 
eye.  Frepltrvitary,  anterior  to  the  pituitary  body. 
Prepo  utile,  in  front  of  the/o/tt  Varolii  (PoNS  2). 
Preprosta*tic,  in  front  of  the  prostate  gland.  Pre- 
pylo'rio,  anterior  to  the  pylorus  or  small  end  of  the 
stomach.  Frere'ctal,  in  front  of  the  rectum.  Pre- 
re'nal,  in  front  of  the  kidney.  Fresa'cral,  in  front 
of  the  sacrum.  Preiemiltrnar,  in  front  of  the 
semilunar  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Prespi'nal: 
see  quot.  Presubte'rminal,  before  a  subterminal. 
Presylvlan,  in  front  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  of  the 
cerebrum.  Presymphy  sial,  in  front  of  a  sym- 
physis  or  point  of  union,  usually  of  the  jaw. 
Prethora-cic,  in  front  of  the  thorax.  Preti'bial, 
in  front  of,  or  on  the  front  part  of,  the  tibia. 
Pretra  cheal,  in  front  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 
Pretympa-nic,  in  front  of  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear ;  also  as  sb.  —  pretympanic  bone  or  cartilage. 
Preve'rtebral,  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Preve-sical,  in  front  of  the  bladder  (Cent.  Diet.). 
1866  *  Pre-acetabular  [see  postacetal'itlar,  in  POST-  B.  2]. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Aiiim.  Lift  29  The  presence  of  praeace- 
tabular  spurs.  1890  Cent.  Dkt.,"Preanal.  1897  Allbiitt's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  1034  The  four  pairs  of  pre-anal  and  three 
pairs  of  post-anal  papillae  on  the  tail  of  the  male.  1890 
BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  *  Preaortic  plexus,  r.ortic  plexus.  1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Prseapicialis,. . applied  to  the  hin^e 
of  a  bivalve  shell,  when,  being  on  the  back  of  the  valve,  it 
is  before  the  summit :  "preapicial.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN 
Elein.  Biot.  (1883)  187  The  *Przauditory  nerves  are  the 


mesethmoid,  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  cartilaginous 
snout  [in  the  S»idx\     1889  Buck's  Handtk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII. 


of  the  patella.  1805  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  _  1900  Lancet 
20  Oct.  1142/1  The 'deep  prepatellar  bursa'.  .is  surely  amis- 
"omer,  for  the  bursa  Is  not  prepatellar  in  the  least  degree. 


1904  fir.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Dec.  8<  *Preperitoneal  Fatty  Tumours 
1835-6  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  553/1  We.. regard  [this  layer 


[groupof  musclesKC.A).  1893  !•"... V  BUTI.F.R Honseh. Insects 
170  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  preebrachial  nervure  (the 
third  on  the  disc  of  the  wing  towards  the  tip).  1887  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  108  The  aperture  in  the  *prebranchial  zone 
is  small.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII  I.  611/2  The  prebranchial 
zone,  which  separates  the  branchial  sac  behind  from  the 
branchial  siphon  in  front.  1883  Atlunxum  29  Dec.  870/3 
The  air-cells  of  the  flamingo,  which  were  shown  to  . .  agree 
with  those  of  storks  in  having  the  *prasbronchial  air-cell 
much  divided.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Praebnccalis,. . 
applied  to  a  kind  of  funnel  which  precedes  the  mouth  ..  in 
the  Holotlmi  i;i-,  termed  the  *prebuccal  cavity.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  * Prccardiac.  1895  Sycl.  Soc.  Lex..  Precardiac,  on 
the  cephalic  side  of,  or  superior . .  to.  the  heart.  1854 
MfKciiisnN  Siluria  x.  (1867)  238  A  wide  expanded  *pre- 
caudal  joint.  1890  BILUNGS  Med.  Diet.,  *Prfeceutral  svl- 
cus,,. furrow  on  convex  surface  of  hemispheres  in  front  of 
anterior  central  convolution,  running  parallel  to  central 
sulcus.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  284  The  ascending 
frontal  or  precentral  convolution  (of  the  brain].  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  107  Which  has  not  any  separate 
*prae-cerebroid  ganglion  frontale  developed  upon  it  as  in 
insects.  1893  Athen&um  25  Mar.  382/2  The  parts  of  the 


I.  Org.  Nat.  197  For  the  insertion  of  the  "precostal  liga- 
ment. 1885  Athenaeum  3  Jan.  20/3  A  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous lozenge-shaped  patch  of  brain  substance  defined 
by  the  crucial  and  'precrucial  sulci.  1889  NICHOLSON  & 
LYDKKKER  Palaeont.  II.  1155  The  mandible  [in  the  Iguana- 
tlontiUicl,  again,  presents  the  peculiar  feature  of  having  a 
horse-shoe-like  "predentary  bone  at  the  extremity  of  the 
symphysis.  1887  WRAV  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  348  The  *pre- 
digitals  are  the  only  other  remiges  of  the  manus  which  show 
modifications  of  any  interest.  1831  R.  KNOX  dofuttt 
Anat.  772  They.. anastomose  with  those  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  enter  the  'predorsal  ganglia.  1842  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.,  Prxdorsal  Region  of  the  vertebral  column  is 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  dorsal  region.  i8«  DANA  Crust. 
i.  24  The  anterior  portion  of  the  'praelabial  plate  pertains 
to  the  same  segment  as  the  second  antennae.  1843  DUNGLI- 
SON Med.  Lex.  s.  v.,  The  *prelumbar  surface  of  the  spinal 
column  is  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lumbar  portion.  1854 
OWEN  Skel.  *  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Ore.  Nat.  271 
There  are  three,  .laniaries  at  the  anterior  end  of  each  *pre- 
mandibular  bone.  Ibid.  273  The  exposed  portions  of  the 
premaxillaries  and  p_remandibulars  are  incased  by  a  coin 
plicated  dental  covering.  1900  MIALL  &  HAMMOND  Harle- 
tjitiii  Fly  vi.  169  The  third  is  the  premandibular  seg- 
ment. 1875  HUXLKY  &  MARTIN  Elein.  Bial,  (1883)  170  The 
lateral  angles  of  this  truncated  face  are  produced  out- 
wards and  forwards  urto  two  flattened  *pra2-nasal  proces-.es. 
1891  FLOWKR  &  I.VDKKKKR  Mammals  ix.  282  A  peculiar 
prenatal  bone  is  developed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 


-.as  constituting  a  true  *prae-pigmental  retina.  1839-47 
I  fill.  1 1 1 .  235/2  Certain  accessory  glands . .  called . .  "prepro- 
static.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MAKTIN  Elein.  BioL  (1877)  132  A 


short  '  *pre-pyloric '  ossicle  which  ascends  obliquely  for- 
wards and  is  articulated  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
pyjoric  piece.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  fitv.  Anim.  vi.  319  With 
this  process  is  articulated,  posteriorly,  a  broad  prepyloric 
ossicle.  1890  BILLINGS  Meet  Diet ,  •Prerectal.  1878  BELL 
tr.  Gegenbaiii's  Coiup.  Anat.  434  The  lumbar  region  con- 
tains  the  *pre-sacral  group  of  vertebrae.  1889  NICHOIAON 
&  LVDEKKKR  ralatont.  II.  1056  There  are  29  vertebrae, 
of  which  18  are  presacral.  184*  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex., 
Trespinal,  that  which  U  situate  before  the  spine.  The 
prespmal  surface  of  the  vertebral  column  is  the  anterior 
surface.  1895  MKYRICK  British  Lefidoftera  239  Discid 
dot  beyond  median  *praesubterminal  not  black -marked.  1868 
OWKN  .-tn.it.  Vert.  III.  137  Cerebral  Folds:  Sylvian  .. 
*  Presylvian  . .  Postsylvian.  1888  Ceol.  Soc.  Quart.  Jrnl. 
XLIV.  146  The  largest  *presymphysial  bone  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  vertebrate  anatomy.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anim.  Life  108  The  number.. is  never  made  up  of  the 
same  *pre-thorauc,  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  post-abdominal 
factors.  1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,*Pretibial,..s\lurt.e 
before  the  tibia ;  as  the  ilio-pretibial  and  ischio-pretiliinl 
muscles.  1897  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  457  Diminished 
tactile  sensibility  of  the  pretibial  skin  area.  1898  Ibid.  V. 
211  The  glands  most  affected  are  the  anterior  or  *pretracheal. 
1854  OWEN  Sktl.  n  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat. 
178  The  foremost  of  the  two  middle  pieces  is  the  '  *pre- 
tympanic'.  1858  M AVNE  Kxpos.  Le.r  ,  Pretympanic,  applied 
.  -to  the  anterior  subdivision  of  the  tympanic  pedicle  which 
supports  the  mandible  in  fishes.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  iii.  55 
The  next  bone  of  the  series  is  the  pretympanic  or  metapte- 
rygoid,  a  fl;it  bone  forming  a  bridge  towards  the  pterygoid. 
1840  G.  y.  ELLIS  Aunt.  570  A  gangliated  portion  situated 
by  the  -side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  of  *prevertebral 
plexuses. 

Pre-abdomen,  Pre-aecusation,  Pre-ace- 
tabular: see  PKE-  A.  4,  2,  B.  3. 

Preace,  obs.  by-form  of  PRESS  sb.\  and  z/.l 

Preach,  sb.  colloq.  [f.  PREACH  v.  ;  in  quot. 
1597  after  1".  prlche  in.  a  Protestant  sermon  (i6th 
c.  in  Littre),  similarly  f.  prlcher  to  PREACH.]  An 
act  of  preaching  ;  a  preachment ;  a  discourse. 

£1500  \Vyntoitris  Cron.  v.  3392  (Wemyss  MS.)  At  Con- 
stantinople, quhare  he  had  His  duelling  and  his  prechis 
\other  MSS.  prechynge]  maid.  1597  HOOKKR  Reel.  Pol. 
v.  xxviii.  §  3  According  to  this  forme  of  theirs. .  No  Sermon, 
no  Seruice.  Which ..  occasioned  the  French  spitefully  to 
terme  Religion  in  that  sort  exercised,  a  meere  Preach. _  1643 
in  -jth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comnt.  445  Mr.  Henderson  imme- 
diately after  made  a  thing  between  a  speech  and  a  preach 
to  us.  1838  Lett.fr.  Madras  1 1843)  138  [II  look  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  alone  with  him  to  give  him  a  preach,  and 
try  to  do  him  a  little  good.  1870  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls 
vi,  I  preached  a  little  preach. 

Preach  (prAj),  v.  Forms:  3-6  preohe,  4 
preyche,  preeche,  4-6  (chiefly  Sc.}  preiohe,  5-6 
preoh,  6  preache,  6-  preach.  [ME.  prechen,  a. 
F.  prlclicr,  OK.  prechier,  syncopated  form  of 
preechier  (nthc.  in  Godefroy)  from  *predichier, 
ad.  L.  prsedicare  to  proclaim  publicly,  announce, 
in  eccl.  L.  to  preach,  f.  PH.K-  +  dicare  to  proclaim. 

The  eccl.  word  pratdiairc  was  adopted  early  in  nearly  all 
the  Romanic  and  Teutonic  langs.,  as  It.  fredicare,  Prov. 
prezicar,  Sp.,  Pg.pnt/i,  ar;  OSwc./mfiM*,  OE. predician, 
OHG.  predigSn,  QTX.fridika.) 

1.  intr,  '  To  pronounce  a  public  discourse  upon 
sacred  subjects  (J.) ;  to  deliver  a  sermon  or  re- 
ligious address  (now  usually  from  or  on  a  text  of 
Scripture). 

a  iaa$  A  ncr.  K.  70  }e  ne  schulen . .  preche  to  none  mon . . 
Seinte  Powel  uorbead  wummen  to  prechen.  a  l^oo  Cursor 
M.  175  lesu  crist.  .openlikbigan  to  preche  [J/S. /•.  preyche]. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  226  pe  pape  his  bulle  sent 
hitler  vnto  be  legate,  &  comanded  him  to  preche  borgh  alle 
be  lond.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  215  He  hadde 
i-preched  a;enst  wommen  bat  pleyde  aboute  be  ymage  of 
Eudoxia.  c  1415  Cast.  Persev.  804  in  Macro  Plays  101 
Ja  !  whanne  be  fox  prechyth.  kepe  wel  5ore  gees  !  1500-10 
DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  6  Sic  pryd  with  prellaltis,  so  few  till 
preiche  and  pray,  c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr. 
952  To  preache,  prescher.  1567  Glide  ff  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.) 
45  Till  all  Creature  for  to  preiche.  1644  MILTON  Areop. 
(Arb.)  65  Christ  urg'd  it  as  where  with  to  juslifie  himself, 
that  he  preacht  in  publick.  1674  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden) 
6  On  Sunday  morneing  1  went  to  hear  on  Bayly  of  Maud- 
lins preach.  1697  M.  HENRY  Life  P.  Henry  Wks.  1853 
1 1. 674/1  He  preached  over  the  former  part  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  from  divers  texts  ;  he  also  preached  over  Psalm 
1 16.  1763  JOHNSON  in  Bofitvll  31  .July,  Sir,  a  woman 


clergy  preached  against  them  as  heretics. 

b.  To  utter  a  serious  or  earnest  exhortation,  esp. 
moral  or  religions ;  to  talk  seriously  in  the  way  of 
persuasion  or  moralizing.  Now  usually  dyslogistic: 
To  give  moral  or  religious  advice  in  an  obtrusive 
or  tiresome  way. 

is»3  LD.  BEBNKKS  Frtia.  I.  Ixxxvii.  no  They  wen 
brought  to  his  tent,  and  ther«  they  were  so  preched  to  that 
Iheytoumed  to  sir  Charles  partc.  l6o»  bHAKS.  Ham.  in. 
iv.  126  His  forme  and  cause  conioyn'd,  preaching  to  stone* 


PBEACH. 

Would  make  them  capeable.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
(1810)  V.  xxv.  168  Let  us.. when  we  are  called  upon  to  act  a 
great  or  manly  part,  preach  by  action.  1806  METCALFE  in 
Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  (1877)  807  To  meet  iheir  ambition . . 
with  the  language  of  peace,  would  be  to  preach  to  the  roaring 
ocean  to  be  still,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Patmore  frriends  ft 

A: 


:m)  imiiL;  ciac  .       »w/3   "  •  "*  *-• 

Why  do  you  preach  to  me  in  that  manner 

2.  trans.  To  proclaim,  declare,  or  set  forth  by 
public  discourse  (the  gospel,  something  sacred  or 
religious).  Also  with  obj.  cl. 

c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  24/10  To  preche  cristendom.  1207 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1528  Seinte  peter.. sende  seint  Marc  (>e 
ewangelist  in  to  egypt  vor  to  preche  pen  gospel  bat  he  adde 
imaked.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  i.  23  Forsoth  we  prechen 
Crist  crucified.  1388  —  Rom.  x.  15  As  it  is  writun  Hou 
faire  ben  the  feet  of  hem  that  prechen  pees,  of  hem  that 

rechen  good  thingis.  £1450  St.  Cuthlert  (Surtees)  1826 
Juthbert,  sittand  at  be  horde,  Prechid  to  palm  goddis 
worde,  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  Ixi.  i  Y"_  Lordehath  anoynted 
me,  and  sent  me,  to  preach  good  tydinges  vnto  the  poore. 
iSjoSrENSER  /•'  Q.  ii.  x.  53  Joseph  of  Arimathy,  Who  brought 
with  him  the  holy  grayle,  they  say,  And  preacht  the  truth. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xli.  263  He  was  to  preach  unto  , 
them,  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  1864  TENNVSON  Sta  Dreams 
21  Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men. 

b.  To  set  forth  or  teach  (anything)  in  the  way 
of  exhortation  ;  to  advocate  or  inculcate  by  dis- 
course or  writing  ;  to  exhort  people  to  (some  act  or 
practice).  Also  with  obj.  cl. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxi.  8,  I  prechid  pes,  bat 
neghburs  &  brebere  be  samynd  in  chante.  ,1400  Rom. 
Rose  6181  [To]  preche  us  povert  and  distresse,  And  fisshen 
hem-self  greet  richesse.  1523  Ln.  BEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  136 
[He]  preched  to  theym  that  they  shulde  disheryte  the  erle 
Loyes.  HM.  752  Than  the  prelates,  .began  to  preche  this 
voiage  in  maner  of  a  crosey.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
v.  i.  174  My  Mr  preaches  patience  to  him.  1667  MILTON 


I':' 


P.  L.  XI.  723  And  to  them  preachd  Conversion  and  Repent- 
ance, as  to  Souls  In  prison.  1709  PKIOK  Hans  Carvel 
47  At  first  He  therefore  Preach'd  his  Wife  The  Comforts 


of  a  Pious  Life.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  47  He 
practised  the  lesson,  .which  Hesiod  only  preached.  1906 
MARIK  CORKLLI  Treas.  Heaven  i,  Are  you  resolved  to 
preach  copy-book  moralities  at  me  ? 

c.  Preach  itp:  to  extol,  commend,  or  support 
by  preaching ;  to  discourse  in  praise  of.  So  preach 
down;  to  decry  or  oppose  by  preaching;  to  dis- 
course against ;  to  put  down  or  silence  by  preaching. 
1644  J.  GOODWIN  Danger  Fighting  agst*  God  10  [He] 
preaclieth  error  up,  and  truth  downe.  1714^  A.  COLLINS  Gr. 
Chr.Relig.  Pref.^6  Preaching  down  the receiv'd  notions  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  1796  BURNEV  Meiii.Mntastasw  II.  190 
It  is  easy  to  preach  up  iasting,  upon  a  full  stomach.  1855 
T(-;NNYSON  Maud  i.  x.  iii,  Last  week  came  one  to  the 
county  town,  To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
3.  To  utter  or  speak  publicly,  deliver  (now  only 
a  sermon,  a  religious  or  moral  discourse). 

c  1400  Beryn  119  Thou3e  it  be  no  grete  holynes  to  prech 
bis  ilk  matere,  And  J?at  som  list  not  to  her  it ;  jit  fete.]. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2207  When  Priam  hade  his  prologe 
preched  to  ende,  Ector  hym  answarede  esely  and  faire. 
1549  (title)  The  fyrste  Sermon  of  Mayster  Hughe  Latimer, 
whiche  he  preached  before  the  Kynges  Maiest.  16*5  BP. 
HALL  (title)  A  Sermon  of  publike  Thancksgiuing  preacht 
before  his  Ma*'8.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss. 
(1708)82  He  cooks  by  the  Hour-Glass,  as  the  Parsons  preach 
Sermons.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct,  i.  iii.  (1841)  1.58, 
I  had  such  a  lecture  preached  to  me  yesterday  by . .  our  own 
youngest  child.  1798  COLERIDGE  Fears  in  Solitude  65 
Words  that  even  yet  Might  stem  destruction,  were  they 
wisely  preached. 

f4.  With  personal  obj.  (orig.  indirect):  To 
preach  to ;  to  address  in  the  way  of  exhortation 
(public  or  private) ;  to  exhort,  instruct.  Obs.  a. 
on  religious  subjects ;  b.  in  any  sense. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  89/88  pis  holie  man  honourede 
hem  pe  more,  And  prechede  heom  ofte  of  clannesse.  c  1290 
Beket  1932  ibid.  162  Seint  thomas..Stod  and  prechede  al 
^at  folk  bat  mani  a  man  i-sai.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol. 
56,  I  Font  ^ere  Freres  all  pe  Foure  Ordres,  Prechinge  pe 
peple  for  profyt  of  heore  wombes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Fratikl, 
T.  96  They  prechen  hire,  they  telle  hire  nyght  and  day 
That  causelees  she  sleeth  hir  self  alias.  "  1450  MYRC 
Festial  82  pys  byschop  had  preched  hym  all  pat  he  coupe, 
and  fonde  hym  euer  be  lengur  pe  wors.  c  1500  Mclusine 
xxiv.  196  How,  sire  knyght, .  .are  ye  come  hither  for  to 
preche  vs?  15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  576  The  foles  & 
outragjous  people. .sayd  howe  they  were  preched  inough. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  45  He  shall 
preach  ye.  .about  giving  Caesar  his  Due.  1709  [see  2  b]. 

5.  To  bring  or  put  by  preaching  into  or  out  of 
some  specified  state ;  to  affect  in  some  way  by 
preaching.  (Cf.  preach  down  in  2  c.) 

1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Wont.  iv.  iv,  We  had  a  Preacher  that 
would  preach  folke  asleepe  still,  a.  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1823) 
IV.  427  He  may  preach  his  heart  out..,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
a  1845  HOOD  Recipe  Ch'iliz.  88  What  reverend  bishop.. 
Could  preach  horn'd  Apis  from  his  temple  ?  1852  M. 
ARNOLD  Empedoclcs  i  ii,  These  hundred  doctors  try  To 
preach  thee  to  their  school. 
Hence  Preached///,  a. 

1854  MARION  HAHLAND  Alone  ix,  It  did  me  more  good 
than  the  preached  sermons  I  have  listened  to  since.  1891 
S.  MOSTYN  Cnratica  36  Both  the  preacher— and  the 
preached— are  too  weary  to  do  justice  to  them. 

Preachable  (prrtjab'l),  a.  In  5  preche-. 
[f.  PREACH  v.  +  -ABLE  :  cf.  OF.  preeschable^  L. 
prs&dicabil-is.]  Capable  of  being  preached,  or 
preached  about  or  from  ;  affording  material  for 
a  sermon  or  religious  discourse. 
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c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xvi.  89  Textis  and  parabolis  and 
olhere  precheable  processis.  1895  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  Lamps 
Temple  vii.  no  It  is  clearly  your  duty  and  function  to  dis- 
cern the  preachable  aspects  of  theology.  1906  H .  VAN  DYKE 
Manhood^  Faith,  Courage  xi.  242  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
foundation  of  a  truly  preachable  and  powerful  Gospel. 

Preachee  (pntjr).  nonte-wd.  [f.  PREACH  v.  + 
-EE.]  A  person  preached  to;  one  to  whom  a 
sermon  or  exhortation  is  addressed. 

1806  Sporting  Mag.  XXVIII.  237  The  preachee  and 
fiogee,  in  the  late  assault  and  battery  case.  1864  J.  R. 
GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  141  Preaching  implies  some  common 
understanding  between  preacher  and  preachee. 

Preacher  (prTtfal).  Forms:  3-4  prechur, 
(3  -or,  4  -ore,  -ure),  3-6  prechour,  (4-5  -cure), 
4  preyohour,  preiohour  (also  6  Sc.},  4-5  (6  &.) 
preoheour,  4-7  precher,  (5  -owre,  6-  ar),  5-6 
preachour,  6  Sc.  preioheour,  -eir,  -er,  6- 
preacher.  [ME.  precho(u)r,  a.  OF.  frech(e)or, 
earlier preech(e)or  (131!]  c.  in  Godef.),  popular  ad. 
L.  praedicator-em  a  preacher,  whence  also  It.  pre- 
dicatore,  Prov.  prezicaire,  Sp.,  Pg.  predicador  :  see 
PKE.VCH  v.  and  -EE  ^.]  One  who  preaches. 

1.  One  who  proclaims  or  sets  forth  religious 
doctrine  by  public  discourse  ;  one  who  delivers 
a  sermon  or  sermons  ;  esp.  one  whose  occupation 
or  function  it  is  to  preach  the  gospel  ;  a  minister 
of  religion  ;  spec,  one  licensed  to  preach. 

a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  10  Prelaz  &  treowe  prechures.  a  1300  Cur- 
sor M.  20934  (Edin  )  He  firstewas  werrayure.eftirward  bicom 
prechure  [v.rr,  .ur,  -our,  preichour],  c  1305  Edmund  Conf. 
314  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  79  pe  beste  prechour  he  was  iholde 
pat  me  ow[h]ar  vnderstode.  c  1325  Metr.  Hont.  Prol.  _3 
Forthi  suld  ilke  precheour  schau  The  god  that  Godd  hauis 
gert  him  knau.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  K.  xix.  226  Prechoures 
&  prestes  &  prentyce[s]  of  lawe.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks. 
(1880)  23  pat  suche  prechoris  ben  heretikis.  1:1449  PECOCK 
Kepr.  i.  xvi.  88  A  famose  and  a  plesaunt  precher  to  peple 
in  a  pulpit.  1530  PALSGK.  34  As  a  famous  preachour.  1548 
UDALL,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  iii.  28  That  now  was  the 
tyme  to  playe  the  preacher.  1561-*  Keg.  Privy  Council 
Sfot.  I.  202  Sustentatioun  of  the  precheouris  and  readaris. 
1562  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  (1709)  I.  xxvii.  284  By  a  preacher 
is  meant  such  an  one  as  hath  preached  before  his  ordinary, 
and  hath  his  approbation  under  seal  to  be  a  preacher. 
a  1631  DONNE  Serin.  Ivii.  (1640)  574  A  word  of  the  feminine 
gender,  not  Concionator,  but  Concionatrix,  a  Shee-Preacher. 
1662  PEPYS  Diary  2  Nov.,  To  church,  and  there  being  a 
lazy  preacher  I  slept  out  the  sermon,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr. 
Scarron's  Com.  Romance  (1775)  I.  289  While  he  rehearsed 
his  heroics,  they  walked  cap  in  hand  before  him,  respecting 
him  like  a  high-way  preacher.  1859-60  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist. 
Sk.  (1873)  III.  ii.  ii.  232  John  of  Antioch..had  been  the 

treat  preacher  of  the  day.      1899  Allbutt's Syst.  Med.  VI. 
87  This  [paralysis]  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  position  of  the 
hand  which  has  been  named  '  the  preacher's  band  '. 

b.  One  who  exhorts  earnestly ;  one  who  advo- 
cates or  inculcates  something  by  speech  or  writing. 


PREACHING. 

'  a.,  without  a  preacher ;  Prea-cherling,  a  petty  or 
inferior  preacher ;  Prea-cherly  a.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  preachers. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  7  Nov.  516/1  The  veriest  dumb  dog  in 
"preacherdom.  1893  Boston  Mission.  Herald  Dec.  526  The 
converts  from  *preacherless  villages  are  swept  off  their  feet 
by  the  tide  of  persecution.  1771  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar 
Gerund  II.  27  A  certain  "preacherling  pronounced,  or  was 
to  pronounce,  a  funeral  oration.  1905  A.  LANG  in  Longin. 
Mag.  Aug.  376  Under  any  despotism,  lay  or  priestly  or 
*preacherly. 

Freacheress  (prf tjsres).  [f.  PREACHER  + 
-ESS.  Cf.  OF.  proicheresse  (Godef.).]  A  female 
preacher.  (Used  only  for  distinction  or  emphasis.) 

1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  365  In  the  Heb.  this  word  is 
..in  the  Feminine  Gender;  and  so  may  be  translated 
exactly,  The  Congregatrix,  or  the  Preacheressc.  1671  H.  M. 
tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  231  How  come  we  by  this  preacheress  ? 
1880  FOWLER  Locke  vi.  101  They  listened  to  the  famous 
Quaker  preacberess,  Rebecca  Collier. 

Freachership  (prftjwfip).  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-SHIP.]  The  office  of  a  preacher. 

a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Specialities  in  Life  Wks.  1808  I.  p.  xxxii, 
By  occasion  of  the  public  preachership  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  then  offered  me  upon  good  conditions.  1757  WAR- 
BURTON  Lett,  to  Hurd  cxvi.  (1809)  259  You  have  seen  by 
the  papers  the  disposition  of  the  preachership  to  Dr.  Ross. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  459  Jeremy  Collier, 
who  was  turned  out  of  the  preachership  of  the  Rolls,  was  a 
man  of  a  much  higher  order.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Nov. 
12/1  To  secure  a  fitting  successor  to  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Lupton,  who  has  been  Preacher  of  Gray's  Inn  for  many 
years... The  Preachership  has  been  held  by  many  distin- 
guished men  in  the  past.  1903  M.  A  TUCKER  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  283  In  1503.  .the  Lady  Margaret  preacher- 
ship  was  founded  through  the  influence  of  John  Fisher,  at 
that  time  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
b.  With  his,  your,  as  a  humorous  title. 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  483  What  does 
his  Preachership  mean  V 

f  Prea-ohery.  notice-wd.   Obs.  Preaching. 

1818  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sum.  Germ.  Poetry  (1830)  1. 107  A 
1  deistical  creed. .  superscribed  Poetx  Kazungali;  that  is, 
'  Tlie  Poet's  Preachery. 

Freachify  (pn-tfifsi),  v.  colloy.    [f.  PBEACH 

|    B.  +  -[I]PV  :  cf.  speechify!]     intr.   To  preach  in  a 

factitious  oratedious  way;  to  make  a 'preachment'. 

Often  merely  contemptuous  for  preach.    Hence 

Prea-ohjfying  vH.  sb. ;  also  Prea'Cliification. 

"775  S.  J.  PRATT  Literal  Opin.  Hv.  (1783)  II.  147  He 
wrote  obstinately  on, . .  preachifying,  till  he  piously  picked 
my  pocket  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  1828  tr. 
ManzonFs  Betrothed  Lovers  I.  vi.  iBo  When  in  his  preachi- 
fying, he  fixes  his  eyes  on  me,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
shoot  out  before  everybody— those  twenty  five  lira  !  1843 


_  ..,--  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  165  Now  dame..by  god  and 
by  seint  lohn  Ye  been  a  noble  prechour  in  this  cas.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  9  They  are  our  outward  Consciences, 
And  Preachers  to  vs  all.  1706  SWIFT  Tk.  Various  Subj. 
Wks.  1841  II.  304/1  No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time. 
1900  SPIELMANN  Ruskin  107  The  artists  welcome  him  as 
a  writer,  and  he  would  be  taken  for  an  art-preacher. 

c.  With  of:  One  who  preaches  (something 
specified).  So  preacher  up  (cf.  PKEACH  ».  2  c). 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xui.  428  Prechoures  of  goddes 
wordes.  <XI4»5  Cursor  ilf.  21179  (Trin.)  pese  were  be 
apostlis  twelue .  .precheres  [earlier MSS.  spellers]  of  troube. 
1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  6  Precheouris  of  the 
word  of  God.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pre/.  4  The  first 
Preachers  of  the  Gospel.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xii,  We 
have  him  still  a  perpetual  preacher  of  his  own  virtues.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxii.  158  The  precipice  to  my  left  was  a 
continual  preacher  of  caution.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind. 
139  The  denouncer  of  shams,  the  preacher  up  of  sincerity, 
f  2.  (In  full,  friar  preacher.}  A  name  for  the 
order  of  Dominican  friars.  Also  preaching  friar : 
see  PREACHING  ppl.  a.  Cf.  PREDICANT.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10105  Ther  after  the  verste  ?er  pe 
ordre  bigan  of  frere  prechors.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III. 
353  Prechouris  and  Menours  seyn  be  reverse,  c  1394  /'.  PI. 
CreJe  154  panne  boujt  y  to  frayne  be  first  of  bis  foure  ordirs, 
And  presede  to  be  prechoures  to  proven  here  wille.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  130  To  the  frere  prechours  an  hondred 

!    pounde.     1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  41  b,  In  the 

j    order  of  fryers  mynoures  or  preachers. 

3.  spec.  A  name  for  Solomon  as  supposed  speaker 
in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  hence,  that  book  itself. 

1535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  i.  i,  2  These  are  the  wordes  of  the 

Preacher,  the  sonne  of  Dauid,  kynge  of  lerusalem.     All  is 

but  vanite,  saieth  y«  preacher  \Vulg.  dixit  Ecclesiastes, 

WYCLIF  seide  Ecclesiastes].    1579  FUI.KE  Heskins '  Parl.  ^ 

\    The  book  of  Psalmes,  the  Preacher,  &  the  song  of  Salomon. 

4.  atltib.    and     Comb.,    chiefly    appositive,    as 
preacher-editor,   -musician,    -playwright,    -saint, 
-teacher;      also    prcac/ier-like    adj.     and     adv.  ; 
preacher-in-the-pulpit,   a  local   N.  American 
name  of  Orchis  spectabilis. 

1884  MILLKR  Plant-n.,  Orchis  spectabilis,  Preacher-in- 
the-pulpit,  Showy  Orchis  of  N.  America.  1895  Westm. 
Gaz.  24  July  7/1  He  may  be  described  as  preacher-teacher 
to  the  pitmen.  1900  llid.  13  Dec  7/3  If  he  thought  he 
could  help  the  preacher-editor  he  would.  1904  R.  SMALL 
Hist.  U.P.CongregatioHS  II.  488  [He]  returned  to  preacher 
life  again. 

Hence  Prea'cherdom,  the  realm  or  community 
of  preachers, preachers  collectively ;  Prea  olierl«»B 


written  to  say  that  she  won't  stand  the  preachifying.  1869 
Miss  MULOCK  Woman's  Kingd.  II.  137,  1  am  going  to 
preachify  in  earnest ;  and . .  it  is  about  a  very  serious  thing. 

Freachiness  (prrtjines).  colloq.  [f.  PREACHY 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  preachy. 

1861  lllmtr.  Land.  News  13  Apr.  336/1  He  made  a 
capital  speech.,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  a  slight 
preachiness— so  to  speak— of  tone.  1891  LOUNSBURY  Stud. 
Chaucer  I.  iv.  478  It  is  pervaded.. by  a  general  flavor  of 
preachiness,  not  delicate  but  obtrusive. 

Preaching  (p»'lJir])>  v^- **•    [-ING  *•] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PREACH  ;  the  delivery 
of  a  sermon  or  public  religious  discourse;  the 
practice  or  art  of  delivering  sermons. 

fl*7S  Passion  our  Lord  671  in  O.  E.  Misc.  56  We 
iherden  heom  heryen  in  heore  preching  After  vre  tunge  pen 
heoueliche  kyng.  13. .  Cursor  M.  196  (Gstt.)  For  his 
preching  [v.r.  sermon)  f-ai  him  thrett.  £1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xxii.  239  The  prechynge  of  religiouse  cristen  men. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  XXL  6  \len  are  so  dull  bat  my  preching 
Serues  of  noght.  Ijsa  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  601/1 
They  could  not  beleue  it  at  the  preaching  of  a  woman, 
without  any  other  miracle.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane  s  Cotnm. 
60  The  preaching  of  the  Gospell.  1673  True  IVorsh.  God 
45  Preaching  is  nothing  else  but  Publishing,  DecUnng, 
or  Pronouncing  what  is  said  to  be  Preached.  1681-6 
J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  428Byan  immediate  miracu- 
lous Unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  were  in- 
spired with-  the  Gifts  of  Preaching.  1882  J.  PARKER  Apost. 
Life  I.  06  Apostolic  preaching  was  religious  preaching,.. 
i  and  it  kept  itself  to  this  one  theme— the  turning  away 
men  from  their  iniquities. 

2.  with  a  and  pi.  a.  The  delivering  of  a  sermon  ; 
that  which  is  preached,  a  sermon  or  discourse  ;    D. 
(chiefly  Sc.)  a  public  religious  service. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  90  For  without  him  Grees  goon  on 
!    out  of  gree  and  prechingis  rennen  arere.   1508  DUNBAR  TIM 
Mariit  Wemen  71  At  playis,  and  preichingis,  and  pilgrim- 
ages greit,    IJJ3  FITZHEKB.  Huso.  §  155  A  preachyng  or : 
sermon  is  where  a  conuocacyon  or  a  gatherynge  of  people  c 
holy  dayes..[is]  in  chirches  or  other  places  &  tvmes  set  M 
i    ordeyned  for  y«  same.     1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  li.  64lnus 
\    farreareyepreachingesofleTemy.     —  Jonahu\.  2  Preach 
I    vnto  them  the  preachinge,  which  I  bade  the.    a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  138  b,  This  infamie   was  spoken  in 
preachynges  and  euerywhere.    c  1650  Z.  BOYD  in  ^""'j 
Flowers  (1855)  Introd.  50  There  b  not  a  preaching  preache( 
but  some  gracious  pickle  falleth   upon   some  heart.     «37 
HT.   MARTINEAU  Soc.  Ainer.  III.  145  In  New  England, 
a  vast  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  attending  preachings,  and 
other  religious  meetings.     1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I. 
48  We  find  the  Germans . .  attending  the  preachings  in 
Allhallows.  ,      . 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  preaching  age,  business, 
place,  time,  tour,  -yard,  etc. ;   pra»ohing-oro»», 


PREACHING. 

see  quot.  1882  ;  preaching-station,  a  station  or 
fixed  place  to  which  a  missionary  or  preacher 
comes  from  time  to  time  to  hold  a  religious  service. 
See  also  PRKACHING-HOUSE. 

1440-1  Nonvich  Sacrist* s  Roll  (MS.),  Pro  magnis  portis 
de  le  prechyngyerd  juxta  Carnarium.  1549  LATIMER  s//* 
.SVrw.  bcf.  Edw,  I'f  (Arb.)  139  Scaia  catli,  is  a  preachynge 
matter.. and  not  a  massyng  matter.  i$$&Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  20  Pecoke.  .stodc  at  Powlles  crosse,.  .&  there  he 
abjuryd  &  revokyd  them  in  the  prechenynge  tyme  in  tlie 
presens  of  the  byshoppe  of  Cauntorbury.  1571  GOLUIN<; 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xxix.  9  To  appoint  the  temple  as  it  were  the 
preaching  place  of  God's  glory,  1641  .•/ mtinian  .A/wwwrj'y 
By  the  preaching-place  stood  theFont.  1686  P LOT  Stajfforash. 
275  He  left.  .3083  Sermons,  .accounted  a  prodigious  number 
in  this  preaching  age.  1875  W.  MC!LWRAITII  Guide  Wig- 
townshire 86  A  preaching-station  in  connection  with  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Stranraer.  1881  OGILVIE, 
Preaching  Cross^  a  kind  of  cross  formerly  erected  on  a 
highway  or  in  an  open  place,  at  which  the  monks  and 
others  were  wont  to  preach.  1894  HAI.L  CAINE  Manxman 
24  Carsar  returned  home  from  a  preaching  tour. 

Prea'chiiig,  ///.  a.  [f.  PREACH  v.  +-ING  2.] 
That  preaches  :  see  the  verb. 

Preaching  friar,  ($fcc.)  a  Dominican  ;  =  PREACHER  a. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Ahns.  n.  (1882)  71  Are  those  preach- 
ing prelates, . . or  else  reading  ministers?  c  1585  R.  BROWNK 
Ansiv.  Cartwrig/it  12  The  preaching  Minister  can  not 
cause  them  to  bee  a  Church  of  God.  i6go  R.  STAPVLTON 
Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  u.  35  So  that  nothing  was  done  to 
oppose  the  preach  ing-men.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
882  The  Preaching  Friars  and  Minors  exhorted  him.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  140  It  was  known  that  a 
preaching  friar  had  been  exerting  himself  to  inflame  the 
Irish  population  of  the  neighbourhood  against  the  heretics. 

Hence  Prea'chingly  adv.t  in  a  preaching  manner. 

l557  J-  SERGEANT  Schism  Disfach't  Post-Script,  Their  old 
method  of  talking  preachingly,  quotingly  and  quibbiingly. 

Frea  ching-honse.  [f.  PREACHING  vbl.  sb.  + 
HOUSE  sb.]  A  house  or  building  devoted  to  or 
adapted  for  preaching ;  spec.  Wesley's  name  for 
a  Methodist  place  of  worship,  in  frequent  use 
among  Methodists  in  the  i8th  and  early  igth  c. 

1760  WESLEY  Jrnl,  16  Sept.,  I  ordered  all  the  windows  of  the 
preaching-house  to  be  set  open,  a  1791  —  Wks.  (1830)  VIII, 
321  Warn  them.  .Against  calling.. our  Houses,  'Meeting- 
houses': Call  them  plain  preaching-houses,  or  chapels.  1763 
LADY  F.  GARDINER  in  Coke  &  Moore  Wesley  m.  ii.  (17921 
414, 1  have  never,  .been  at  the  preaching-house  in  a  morning 
yet,  as  they  preach  so  early.  1817  S.  DRKW  7\  Coke  iv.  49 
The  building  of  a  preaching-house  [in  New  YorkJ  was  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  This  was.  .accomplished  in  the 
year  1768,  being  the  first  Methodist  preaching-house  that 
ever  presented  itself  to  view  in  the  western  world.  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  far.  Churches  i  The  old  preaching- 
house  type  of  the  Georgian  period. 

tPrea-chman.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PREACH  v.+ 
MAN  sb,1]  A  man  who  preaches,  a  preacher. 
(Usually  contemptuous.} 

^1645  HowELL  Lett.  II.  xxxiv,  Som  of  our  Preachmen 
are  grown  dog  mad,  ther's  a  worm  got  into  their  toungs,  as 
well  as  their  heads.  1677  \V.  HUBBARD  Narrative  (1865) 
II.  107  Madockawando.  .began  to  demand  something  for 
Satisfaction,,  .not  understanding  before  that  his  Father  was 
a  great  Preachman,  as  they  use  to  call  it  1727-8  in  Relig. 
Heat  nian<r(i8s7)H>  £>75  She  beareth..in  a  feild  of  sedition 
a  crop-eared  preachman. 

Preachment  (prrtjment).  [ME.  prechement, 
a.  OF.  prechement)  earlier  pree(s}chement  (i2th  c. 
in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  praedicdmentnm,  in  med.L.  a 
public  speech ;  cf.  PREDICAMENT,  PREACH  v.,  -MENT.] 

1.  The  fact  or  action  of  preaching ;  delivery  of 
a  sermon,  or  of  a  discourse  or  exhortation.     Now 
usually :  Obtrusive  or  wearisome  discourse. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNF.  Chron.  (1810)  222  A  legate  Ottobon  be 
pape  hider  sent,  To  mak  be  barons  on  t>orgh  his  prechement. 
13..  Retnbrun  cviii.  in  Guy  Warw.  p.  667  Sire,  let  be  be 
precliement :  Hit  is  be  meche  schame.  1:1500  Melttsine 
xxiv.  196,  I  take  my  dysport  in  your  talkyng  &  prechement. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  226  They  rose  vp 
presently  in  armes  at  Saint  lohns-towne  (excited  by  Knox 
his  preachment).  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  vi.  xiv.  955 
How  vain  a  thing  is  it  to  make  this  Man  that  Angel  that 
preached  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  whenas  that  Angelical 
Preachment  was  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  yearslwfore 
he  lived.  1671  KIRKMAN  Eng.  Rogue  \\.  247,  I.. performed 
my  Preachment  and  Disputation  to  the  general  Satisfaction  of 
all.  1889  D.  HANNAY  Capt.  Marryat  viii.  125  It  [Master- 
man  Ready]  is  didactic,  and  yet  there  is  no  preachment. 

2.  With  //.  The  delivery  of  a  sermon  ;  a  sermon, 
discourse,  or  exhortation.     Usually  contemptuous. 

c  1400  Beryn  1263  Is  this  a  sermon,  ora  prechement  ?  1565 
T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  51  b,  To  folow  the  preachments 
of  a  few  apostat  friers  and  monkes.  1601  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  ix.  Uii.(i6i2)  238  Making  teadious  Preachments,  of  no 
edifying  powre.  1660  MILTON  Rrief  Notes  on  Serm.  Wks. 
i738  1-  604  The  rest  of  his  Preachment  is  meer  groundless 
Chat.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  263  There  were  such 
Preachments  against  Vanities,  and  for  Self-denials.  1864 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol,  App.  9  This  Volume  of  Sermons  then 
cannot  be  criticised  at  all  as  preachments ;  they  are  essays. 

Preachy  (prrtji),  a.  colloq.  [f.  PREACH  v.  + 
•Tf.]  Inclined  to  preach ;  given  to  preaching ; 
characterized  by  a  preaching  style. 

1819  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  11.70  He 
was  a  very  good  man.. though  abundantly  heavy,  preachy 
and  prosy.  1859  HOLYOAKE  in  Reasoner  27  Feb.  66/1  The 
Rev.  Mr.  M...was  a  little  preachy  and  complacent.  1890 

&ffat&ri5  Mar.,  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  preachy  novels. 

Pro-acknowledge,  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.]  trans. 
To  acknowledge  beforehand  or  as  a  preliminary. 
Hence  Pro-acknowledged///,  a. 
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'  l657  J-  SERGEANT  Schism  Disfrock* 1 67  A  preacknowledgcd 
Infallibility  strengthen 'd  by  a  long  Possession.  Ibid.  655 
Had  there  not  been  some  preacknowledg'd  power  to  ground 
and  countenance  such  a  demand. 

Pre-acquaint  (pr/iakw£*nt),  v.    [PEE- A.  i.] 

trans.  To  acquaint  beforehand,  inform  previously. 
Const,  with.  So  Pre-acquai'ntauce,  previous 
acquaintance;  Pre-acqx\ai  nted  ///.  a.,  having 
previous  acquaintance  or  knowledge. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Sit.  Wont*  \\.  y,  You  haue  beene  pre- 
acquainted  with  her  birth,  education  [etc.].  1633  SHIRLIV 
Witty  Fair  One  i.  Hi,  My  intention  was  to  pre-acquaint  you. 
a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1693)  75  The  Terms  or  the 
Common  Law.  .seem  Barbarous  to  the  vulgar  Ear  and  had 
need  to  be  familiariz'd  with  pre-acquaintance.  170*  STKKI.L 
Funeral  m.  i,  Leave  the  care  of  Lady  Charlotte  to  me; 
I'll  pre-acquaint  her,  that  she  may  not  be  frightened.  1751 
HARRIS  Hermes  11.  i.  (1765)  223  From  implying  an  ordinary 
pre-acquaintance,  to  presume  a  kind  of  general  and  univer- 
sal Notoriety.  1775  T.  SHKKIDAN  Art  Reading  169  We  are 
pre -acquainted  with  the  sounds  of  the  words. 

Fre-act  (pn,8e-kt),  v.     Also  7  praeact.    [PRE- 

A.  i.]     trans,  and  inir.  To  act  beforehand.     So 
Pre-a'cting///.  a. ;  Pre-a'ction,  previous  action. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pscuti.  EJ>.  n.  ii.  61  An  iron. .being 

1    already  informed  by  the  Loadstone  and  polarity  determined 

1    by  its  preaction.    1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  ii.  §  33  Those 

[recreations],  which,  though  acted  after  Even  ing -Sen  ice, 

must  needs  be  preacted  by  the  fancy.. all  the  day  before. 

1660  A.  SADLEH  Subject's  Joy  2  She  also  (to  acheer  the  King) 

doth..pr£esagingly  praeact  his  just  Inauguration.    17960'. 

j    CALDWKLL  Three  Phenont.  Fever  10  These  phenomena  can 

!    no  more  occur,  than  an  effect  can.  .take  place  without  the 

:    pre-existence  and  pre-action  of  its  cause.     1870  PROCTOR 

Other  Worlds  via.  179  There  is  no  form  of  force  which  is 

not  the  representative  of  some  other  pie-acting  form  of  force. 

fPrea-cuate,  v.    06s.  rare—0,      [irreg.  f.  L. 

prx-acu-2re  to  sharpen  at  the  end,  or  to  a  point 

(f.  PK.E-  before  +  acufre  to  sharpen)  +  -ATE  3.]   (See 

j    quot.)     So  t  Freacua'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Praeacueite,  to  make  very  sharpe.     Ibid. 
I    it,  Sharpening  or  whetting, preacuation, 

Pread,  variant  of  PIIEDE  sb.  and  v.  06s. 

Pre-adamic(pr;~tadt-e-mik),«.  [f.  PRE-  B.  I  + 
ADAMIC.]  Anterior  to  Adam  :  =  next,  B.  i. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  citing  I.  TAYLOR.  1855  BAILEY  JVcf//^ 
54  To  him  came  too  from  Preadamic  kings  The  shield  of 
power.  1875  E.  WHITK  Life  in  Christ  \\.  xii.  (1878)  133 
By  geology  we  have  learned  that  there  was  a  long  pre- 
adamic  hUtory  of  the  globe. 

Pre-adaniite  (prfise-damait),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
without  hyphen,  and  with  capital  A.  [ad.  mod.L. 
praeadamila  (whence  also  Y  .preadamite) :  see  PHE- 

B.  i,  ADAM,  -ITE  *.] 

A.  sb.  1.  One  who  lived  (or  one  of  a  race  held 
to  have  existed)  before  the  time  of  Adam. 

An  appellation  given  by  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere  in  his  Prx- 
adatnitati  1655,  to  a  race  of  men,  the  progenitors  of  the 
Gentile  peoples,  supposed  by  him  to  have  existed  long  before 
Adam,  whom  he  held  to  be  the  first  parent  of  the  Jews  and 
their  kindred  only. 

z66a  STILLINGFL  Orig.  Sacr.  in,  iv.  §  2  If  the  report  given 
of  things  in  Scripture  bee  true,  the  hypothesis  of  Pra;- 
Adamites  is  undoubtedly  false.  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  n 
The  wild  notion  which  some  have  espoused  of  the  North 
American  Indians  being  Prae-Adamites,  or  a  separate  race 
of  men.  1879  tr.  De  Quatrefage' s  Hum.  Spec.  31  The 
descendants  of  these  Preadamites  were  identical  with  the 
Gentiles. 

f  2.  A  believer  in  the  existence  of  men  before 
Adam.  Obs. 

1710  STF.EI.E  Tatler  No.  2561-4  Mr.  BickerstafT. . finding 
Reasons,  by  some  Expressions  which  the  Welshman  let  fall 
in  asserting  the  Antiquity  of  his  family,  to  suspect  that  the 
said  Welshman  was  a  Pize-adamite.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  II.  468  St.  John  had  nothing  of  the  preadamite 
belonging  to  him. 

113.  lerron,  for  ADAMITE  sb.l  2. 

1709  STEELE  Tatter  Wo.  69*7  Dancing  without  Clothes 
on,  after  the  manner  of  the  Prae-Adamites.  1710  STEELE  & 
ADDISON  Tatler  No.  257  *  12  There  were  written  on  the 
Foreheads  of  these  dead  Men  several  hard  Words,  as  Prae- 
Adamites,  Sabbatarians,  Camaronians,  Muggletonians. 

B.  adj. 

1.  That  existed  before  Adam ;  belonging  to  the 
time  previous  to  that  of  Adam ;  prehuman. 

1786  tr.  Bfckfortfs  Vathek  (1883)  142  Upon  two  beds  of 
incorruptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent  the  fleshless  forms  of  the 
Preadamite  Kings,  who  had  been  monarch*  of  the  whole 
earth.  1836  LANE  Mod,  Egypt.  I.  x.  281  The  Ginn  are  said 
to  be  of  prfe-adamite  origin,  an  intermediate  class  of  beings 
between  angels  and  men.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855) 
271  The  bones  of  the  Mastodon  and  Megatherium— those 
terrestrial  giants  of  the  pre-Adamite  earth.  1877  DAWSON 
Orig.  World  xv.  356  Our  knowledge  of  pre-Adamite  and 
present  nature. 

2.  Relating  to  the  time,  or  to  a  race,  previous  to 
Adam  ;  belonging  to  the  Pre-adamites  (sense  A.  a). 

1882  OCILVIE,  Preadamite,  a... -2.  Pertaining  to  the  Pre- 
adamites  :  as  the  preadamite  theory. 

Hence  Pre-adami-tic,  -leal  adjs.  =  PRE-ADA- 
MITK  B.  i  ;  Fre-a-damitism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  pre-adamite  man. 

1716  Gentleman  Instr.  11.  (ed.  6)  414  Upon  what  Me- 
morials do  you  ground  the  Story  of  your  Prae-adamiiical 
Transactions?  1790  Monthly  Rev.  III.  543  The  author  adds 
a  vindication  of  himself  from  an  accusation  of  Pre-adamittsm ; 
..  he  insists  on  it,  that,  provided  he  excepts  the  human 
species,  he  may  believe  rational  animals  to  have  existed  on 
the  earth  before  Adam,  without  being  guilty  of  this  terrible 
heresy.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess,  127  These,  however,  have 
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been  by  some,  ascribed  to  some  fictitious  Prcadamiiick 
periods.  1865  COL.  WISEMAN  in  Ess.  Relig.  $  Lit.  Ser.  i. 
26  How  many  human  skeletons  have  been  announced  as 
found  in  preadamitic  positions  !  Vet  not  one  bos  yet  been 
admitted  as  proved. 

Pre-adapt  to  Fre-administration :  see 
PRE-  A.  r,  2. 

Pre  admi  ssion.  [PRE-  A.  a.]  Admission 
beforehand  :  spec,  the  admission  of  a  certain  amount 
of  steam  into  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  before 
the  end  of  the  back  stroke. 

1887  J.  A.  EWINO  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  501/3  (Steam, 
engine}  An  effect  of  lead  [i.e.  the  condition  of  the  valve 
being  to  a  certain  extent  open  when  the  piston-stroke 
begins]  is  to  cause  preadmission,  that  is  to  say,  admission 
before  the  end  of  the  back  stroke.  Ibid.  502/1  The  position 
of  the  crank  at  which  preadmission  occurs. 

Pre.admi-t,  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.]  trans.  To  admit 
beforehand.  Hence  Pre , admi 'tted/^/.  a. 

16*6  DONNE  Serin.  Ixviii.  694  He  pre-admitted  a  fear  full 
apprehension  of  Death,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Sun'.  I.cviath. 
(1676)  156  Any  preadmitted  power  of  the  Pope. 

Preadmonish  (p:/-,*dnynij),  v.    [PRE-  A.  i.] 

1.  trans.  To  admonish  beforehand,  to  forewarn. 

1649  CANNE  Gold.  Rule  17  Of  which  thing  they  were  often 
preadmonished  and  fore-told  by  the  prophets.  1809-10 
COLERIDGK  Friend(  1866)  324  Bacon  and  Stewart,  .warn  and 
preadmonish  the  sincere  inquirer.  i8u  T.  TAYLOR  Apttleius 
31 1  [He  should]  pre  admonish  him  of  what  ought  to  DC  fore- 
known by  him. 

t  2.  To  give  previous  notice  or  warning  of.  Obs. 

1644  MILTON  Jiidgtn.  Bttcerxxx.  Wks.  1851  IV.  322  These 
things  thus  preadmonish  t,  let  us  enquire  what  the  undoubted 
meaning  is  of  our  Saviours  words.  17*7  BRADLEY  Fam, 
Diet.  s.v.  Chesnut,  However,  the  Beams  pre-admonish  the 
Fall  of  a  House  by  iheir  cracking. 

Preadnionition  (pr/,aedm6nrj3n).  [PiiE- 
A.  2.]  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  preadmonishing  ; 
forewarning,  premonition. 

1651  GAULK  Afagastrout.  129  Men  ..  stick  not  to  accept 
them.. as  the  preadmonitions  of  Divine  Providence.  1671 
FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  no  To 
continue  my  annual  preadmonitions  of  the  lunar  appear* 
ances.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  $  Merck.  II.  iv.gi  Whether 
dreams  are  ever  preadmonitions  is  one  of  the  most  vexed 
questions  of  the  psychologists. 

t  Preta'dvertise,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  + 
ADVERTISE  4.]  trans.  To  give  previous  notice  to; 
to  notify  or  inform  beforehand  ;  to  forewarn. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Coital.  (1713)  7  Wherefore  Adam, 
being  preadvertised  by  the  vision,  was  presently  able  to 
pionounce,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  GassendCs  Life  Peiresc  i.  142 
Johannes  Bochart  us. .  had  already  pre-ad  vert  i/ed  his  Majesty 
thereof.  1675  WOODHEAD,  etc.  I'araphr.  St.  Pant  Pref.,  It 
will  not  be  amiss  to  preadvertise  the  reader. 

Prciadvi-se,  v.  [PBE-  A.  i.]  trans.  To  advise 
or  warn  before. 

1670  COTTON  Esfemon  \.  in.  121  He  certainly  believ'd, 
these  were  the  men  appointed  to  kill  him,  as  he  had  been 
pre-advis'd.  1845  T.  W.  COIT  Puritanism  joa  The  Puritans 
had  sent  Simon  Bradstreet  and  John  Norton,  .to  preadvise 
them  of  coming  storms. 

Pre-fflstival,  -albuminuric :  PBE-  B.  i  d,c. 

Preak,  variant  of  PREKE  Obs. 

Preak,  Preakar,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PRICK,  PRICKER. 

Preallable  (pr/,ae-lab'l),  a.  rare.  Also  9 
pree-.  [a.  obs.  F.  preattable,  now  prfahble  going 
before,  preliminary,  f.  OF.  prealQ}er  to  precede 
(S.pre~t  PRE-  A.  i  +  alter  to  go):  see  -ABLE;  cf. 
obs.  F«  al(l}able  passable  (as  a  road).]  Preceding, 
previous,  preliminary.  Hence  Freallably  adv., 
previously,  beforehand. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxvii.  93  Regular  and  remisse 
friendship,  wherein  so  many  precautions  of  a  long  and 
prcallable  conversation,  are  required.  1651  UKQUHAKT 
PVnWWks.  (1834)  280  There  are  few.. that  nave  not  pre- 
allably  been  stung  with  the  tarantula  of  a  preposterous 
ambition.  1883  H.  JUTA  tr.  I'an  der  Lindens  Instit. 
Holland  274  It  very  often  happens  that  the  defendant .. 
before  answering  makes  one  or  more  preliminary  or  prae- 
allable  applications. 

Preamble  (pn'jemb'l,  pr/.ce-mbl),  sb.  [ad.  F. 
prtambule  (13-14  c.  in  Hntz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L. 
prxambulum  a  preamble  (whence  also  It.  prcambolo, 
Sp-»  Pg-  prtambulo),  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  L.  prx- 
ambuhts  adj.  (Martial)  going  before  :  see  next.] 

1.  A  preliminary  statement,  in  speech  or  writing  ; 
an  introductory  paragraph,  section,  or  clause; 
n  preface,  prologue,  introduction. 

c  1386  CHAUCRR  Wife's  Prol.  831  Now  dame,  quod  he, 
so  hauc  I  ioye  or  blis,  This  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale. 
£1460  Lydgate's  Thebes  (MS.  Roy.  18  D.  ii,  If.  147  b/i) 
tncipit  Prologus.  In  this  preambile  shortly  is  comprihendid 
A  Mery  conseyte  of  lohn  Lydgate,  Monke  of  Bury,  de- 
clarynge  how  he  aionyde  be  sege  of  Thebes  to  the  mery 
tally s  of  Caunterburye.  1541-3  Act  34  4-  35  Hen.  Vlltt 
c,  i  New  testamentes,  with  anie  suche  annotacions  or  pre- 
ambles, a  1626  BP.  ANOREWES  Serm.  (1856)  I.  107  Without 
any  exordium  or  preamble  here  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Epistle  he  hits  on  the  point  straight.  1745  De  Fix's  Eng. 
Tradesman  (1841)  II.  xx.\ii.43  There  needs  no  preamble  or 
declaration  at  the  head  of  the  leaf  what  the  meaning  of 
the  book  is.  1881  FARRAR  Early Chr.  II.  29  A  man.. whose 
manner  it  was  to  say  .what  he  had  10  say  without  formula 
or  preamble,  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words. 

D.  spec.  An  introductory  paragraph  or  part  in 
a  statute,  deed,  or  other  formal  document,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  intention  of  it. 


PREAMBLE. 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  79  a,  The  rehearsal!  or  preamble  of 
the  statute  is.  .as  it  were  a  key  to  open  the  understanding 
thereof.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $•  Coinmtu.  141  These 
French  Lawes  are  too  full  of  Preambles,  Processes,  Interim*, 
and  Provisoes.  1772  y  mints  Lett.  Ixviii.  (1820)  345  The  pre- 
amble to  the  statutes  made  by  the  first  parliament  of  Edward 
the  First.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  277/1  If  the  commute 
allow  that  the  allegations  of  the  preamble  have  been  proved, 
they  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  clause  by  clause..  .There 
are  so  many  grounds  upon  which  the  preamble  may  fail  to 
be  proved,  .that  [etc.].  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  \.  ix.  174  Pass- 
ing  of  Private  Bills...  At  the  close  of  the  general  case  for 
the  promoters  and  opponents,  the  committee  usually  decide 
first  whether  the  preamble  of  the  bill  has  been  proved.  If 
they  decide  that  it  has  not  been  proved,  the  bill  is  in  general 
lost.  1893  Thins  8  May  9/3  Under  the  Standing  Orders 
as  amended  in  1882  the  preamble  of  all  public  Kills  is  reserved 
for  consideration  in  Committee  until  after  the  clauses  have 
been  dealt  with. 

c.  A  (musical)  prelude,  poet. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  367  With  Praeamble  sweet  Of 
charming  symphonic  they  introduce  Thir  sacred  Song. 
1832  TENNYSON  Palace  of  Art  174  No  nightingale  delighieth 
to  prolong  Her  low  preamble  all  alone,  More  than  [etc.]. 

2.  gen.  A  preceding  or  introductory  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance ;  a  preliminary  ;  esp.  one  betokening 
that  which  follows;  a  presage,  prognostic. 

1548  UDALL.,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xxiv.  145  Of  those 
aduersities  which  I  haue  recyted,  as  of  certayne  preambles 
and  tokens  before  ye  maye  gesse,  that  the  tyme  is  not  far  of. 
1663  BLAIR  Aittobiog.  viii.  (1848)  107  This  was  the  preamble 
of  the  great  troubles  that  after  followed.  i6866uRNET  Trav. 
iii.  (1750)  146  The  first  Step,  without  any  Preamble  or  Pre- 
parative, is  downright  Beastliness.  1885  BAIN  Senses  <X- 
Int.  in.  i.  §  3  (1864)  336  In  writing,  the  sight  of  the  part  last 
formed  is  the  preamble  to  what  comes  next. 

Preamble  (pr^ae'mb'l),  v.  [In  branch  I,  ad. 
L.  prwambitlare  to  walk  before  :  see  PRE-  A.  i  and 
AMBLE  v.  ;  in  branch  II,  f.  prec.  sb.] 

I.  *(*!.  intr.  To  walk  before  or  in  front.  rare~l. 
1402  Pol.  Poems  II.  56  Poerte  prenmblis  to  presse  aforne 

Anticristis  comyng,  to  sleen  the  thridde  party  of  men. 

f  2.   trans.  To  perambulate  previously.   Obs. 

1647  WAIID  Simp.  Cobler  15  To  take  a  through  view  of 
those  who  have  preambled  this  by-path. 

II.  3.  a.  trans.  To  utter  or  deliver  by  way  of 
preamble  ;  to  state  in  a  preamble. 

1621  [see  PREAMBLED  below].  1667  WATER  HOUSE  Fire 
Lond.  164  All  the  execrable  issues  preambled  in  the  Statute. 
b.  intr.  To  make  a  preamble  or  introductory 
statement. 

1641  [see  PREAMBLING  below],  1664  PEPYS  Diary  13  July, 
Which,  put  together  with  what  he  preambled  with  yester- 
day, makes  me  think  that  my  Lord  do  truly  esteem  me 
still.  1771  T.  HuLLvSVr  W,  Harrington  (1797)  II.  199  How 
foolishly  I  preamble  !  1861,  1865  [see  PREAMBLING  below]. 

4.  trans.  To  make  a  preamble  to  ;  to  preface. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.)  xcili.  272  Some  will  pre- 
amble a  Tale  impertinently. 

Hence  Prea'mbled  />//.  a.t  Frea'mbling  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  67  [These]  might  haue 
sufficiently  manifested  the  argument,  without  so  long  a 
preambled  discourse.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  Wks.  1851 
III.  187  Ere  a  foot  furder  we  must  bee  content  to  heare 
a  preambling  boast  of  your  valour.  1861  Temple  Bar  Ma*. 
III.  273  The  upshot  of  which  preambling  is,  that  I  heartily 
hate  writing.  1865  CARLYLE  h'redk.  Gt.  xxi.  iv.  (1872)  X. 
ii  Well,..  your  account,  without  farther  preambling. 

Freambnlar  (prz*ije-mbi??la.i),  a.  [f.  med.  L. 
prxambul-utn  PREAMBLE  +  .  -AR  ;  so  F.  prtambn- 
taire,]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a  preamble  ;  introductory,  prefatory,  preliminary. 

t  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  9,  I  must  begin  with  the 
fulfilling  of  your  desire  in  a  preambular  way.  1648  Regall 
Apology  13  Their  four  last  modest  Bils,  only  praeambular 
to  a  personall  Treaty.  1703  Rejl.  Case  IV.  Penn  3  We 
shall  not  detain  you  by  any  preambular  Discourse.  1784 
R.  BAGE  Bar/turn  Downs  I.  351  In  the  first  place  it  was 
preambular. 

Preia'mbnlary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  ARY.]  =prec. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  xi.  755  These  three  Evangelicall  re- 
suscitations are  so  many  preambulary  proofs  of  the  last  and 
general!  Resurrection.  1774  BURKE  Amer.  Tax.  Wks.  II. 
363  A  description  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the 
comprehensive  vocabulary  of  finance—  a  preambulary  tax. 
1882  Edin.  Rev.  July  215  Burke,  .scoffed  at  the  bill.  .as  a 
'  preambulary  '  Bill. 

Freambulate  (pr/)0eTnbi;7l<?it),  v.  rare.  [f. 
L.  prKambulat-,  ppl.  stem,  of  prseambuldre  to 
walk  before  :  see  -ATE  3.] 

1  1.  intr.  To   walk  or   go  before  or   in    front  : 

=  PREAMBLE  v.  i.  Obs. 

1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum,  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Being 
mortally  assaild,  he  did  preambulate  or  walk  off.  cx66o 
JORDAN  Poems  §§  iij  b,  When  fierce  destruction  followes  to 
Hell-gate,  Pride  doth  most  commonly  preambulate. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  preamble  :  =  PREAMBLE  v.  3  b. 

1608  PANKE  Fal  of  Babel  113  Sanders  .  .  preambulateth 
from  the  matter  before  he  come  to  it  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  I.  71  But  I  will  no  more  preambulate.  1903  Sat. 
Rev.  16  May  614  In  previous  articles  I  have  preambulated 
somewhat  to  this  effect. 

Freambulation 


n).      [Noun 

of  action  from  prec.  :  see  -ATION.] 

1,  The  making  of  a  preamble;  a  preamble,  preface. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Wiffs  Prol  837  Now  dame  quod  he... 
This  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale..  What  spekestow  of  pre- 
ambulacioun  [JlfSS.  Hart.  7334,  Camb.  perambulacioun]. 
1623  COCKF.RAM  ii,  The  first  Speech  of  any  thing,  exordium^ 
preambulation.  1768  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Early  Diary  27  Mar., 
And  now  I  have  done  with  preambulation.  1805  EMILV 
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CLARK  Banks  of  Dour  o  III.  69  Introduced  the  subject,, 
after  u  long  preambulation. 

2.  *  A  walking  or  going  before*.  rare~n. 

1828  in  WEBSTKK;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Preambulatory  (prz,2e-mbi;/lat3n),  a.  [f. 
as  PREAMBULATE  :  see  -ORY  2.]  Having  the 
character  of  a  preamble;  prefatory,  preliminary. 

1608  T.  MORTON  Preamb.  Encounter  Pref.,  A  Preambu- 
latory Epistle  vnto  P.  R.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst,  /«/>., 
A  Pol,  551  To  which,  without  any  Preambulatory  Ambages, 
I  answer.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform  109  P.efore  the  Cir- 
cuit Court ;  i.  e.  (as  explained  in  the  preambulatory  part  of 
this  section)  '  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  by  appeal '. 

t  Preia'mbulous,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  med.L. 
praeambul-um  PREAMBLE  +  -ous.]  =PREAMBULAR. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  x.  38  He  . .  destroyeth 
the  principle  preambulous  unto  all  beliefe. 

Pre-anal :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 
Fre-aua-phoral,  a.    [f.  PRE-  B.  i  d  +  Gr.  ura- 

<popa  offering.]     Preceding  the  anaphora  or  part 
of  the  eucharUtic  service  containing  the  oblation. 

1882-3  Sihaff's  Encycl.  Reltg.  Knmvl.  II.  1326  That  pre- 
ceding the  consecration  of  the  elements  (pre-anaphoral)  and 
the  anaphora,  or  sacramental  service. 

Preanuouiice  (pn"janairns),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  announce  beforehand  or  previously. 
Hence  Prciannou-iicer,  one  who  pre-announces ; 
Preiaiinou  ncement,  a  previous  announcement. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Pre-annonnce^  to  announce  before.  Cole- 
ridge. 1852  C.  WORDSW.  Occas.  Sernt.  Sen  iv.  57  The 
Prophet  Isaiah  ..  pre  announces  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  1872  W.  HANNA  Resurrect.  Dead 78  The 
preannouncer  of  a  singular  alteration.  1880  Libr.  Univ. 
Knowl,  (N.  Y.)  IX.  227  The  pre-announcement  of  the 
betrayal,  of  Peter's  denial. 

Preiantepcnu-lt,  a.  [PRE-  B.  i  d.]  That 
precedes  or  stands  immediately  before  the  ante- 
penult ;  the  last  but  three.  Also  Pre( antepenulti- 
mate a.  (in  same  sense). 

1791  WALKER  Diet.)  Prcantepcnnltimate,  the  fourth  sylla- 
ble from  the  last.  1851  DANA  Crust,  n.  1061  The  pra> 
amepemilt  [joint]  has  the  anterior  seta  as  long  as  the  joint. 

Pre, anticipate,  v.  rare.  [PRE-  A.  i.]  trans. 
To  anticipate  some  time  beforehand. 

1658  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  214  Warmth  ..  which 
suddenly  dissolves  the  snow  that  falls  preanticipating  the 
formation  of  frost.  1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Friv.  Diaty  II. 
275  The  approbation  pre-anticipated  by  Lord  Aberdeen  on 
this  subject,  which  concerns  him  so  personally. 

Pre-antiquity  to  -apicial :  PRE-  A.  2,  B.  3. 

Preappoint  (prf,apornt),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  1  o  appoint  beforehand  or  previously. 

1633  Br.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T,  179  Those  did  he  pre- 
appoint  and  predestinate  to  be  conformable  to  the  image  of 
his  Son.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  591  By  a  long 
series  of  causes  pre-appointed  for  that  purpose.  1866  CAR- 
LYLE  E.  Irving  131, 1  remember  our. .visit  preappointed  for 
us  by  Irving. 

Hence  Pre,appoi'nted  ppl.  a.  \  Pre,appoi-nt- 
ment,  previous  appointment,  fore-ordination. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Sonn,  Mirac.  Peace  ix,  They  both  attain 
By  war-like  broyls  their  pre-appointed  Reigne.  1654  H. 
L'ESTRANGR  Chas.  I  (1655)  182  April  the  13.  the  Parliament 
sate  according  to  preappointment.  18*7  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857) 
I.  33  Whom  wealth  could  not  tempt.. from  their  preaj>- 
pointed  aims.  1850  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr,  Holy  Bap- 
Zistti  147  It  is  otherwise  when  we  pass  from  the  region  of 
foreknowledge  to  that  of  pre -appointment. 

Pre  apprehension  (pn'iaepr/he-njan).  [PRE- 
A.  2.] 

1.  A  conception  or  idea  formed  beforehand ;  a  pre- 
conceived notion. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  ir.  vi.  93  Such  as  regarding 
the  clouds,  behold  them  in  shapes  conformable  to  preappre- 
hensions.  1677  HALE  Contempt.  \\.  90  The  pre-apprehen- 
sions  and  Image  that  the  mind  makes  to  it  self  of  them. 

2.  A  preconceived  fear  of  what   may   happen  ; 
fearful  anticipation,  foreboding. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  18  The. . preapprehension 
of  sickness  and  death,  is  an  antedating  of  sickness  and 
death.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  i.  App.  (1852)  343 
Under  these  pre-apprehensions  it  was  his  own  endeavor  to 
beware  of  abating  his  own  first  love.  1820  J.  BROWN  Hist. 
Brit.  Ch.  II.  vi.  308  To  see  the  pre-apprehensions  of  the 
protestors  so  fearfully  verified. 

Pre-apprise  to  Pre- aptitude:  PRE-  A.  i,  2. 

Freia'rm,  v.  rare.  [PRE-  A.  i.]  trans.  To 
arm  beforehand,  to  fore-arm. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Lycanthropy  2  The  great  Bishop  of  our 
soules.  .heere.  .pre-armes  them  to  that  entertainment  which 
the  Samaritans  of  the  world  are  likely  to  give  all  those 
whose  faces  looke  towards  Jerusalem.  x66otr.  Amyraldus' 
Treat,  cone.  Retig.  Pref.  7  To  pre-arm  others  against  its 
poison. 

Prearrange  (p^ar^-nd;;),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  arrange  beforehand. 

1851  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  (1858)  281  A  theatre 
whose  scenery  is  not  all  pre-arranged.  1896  BARRIE  Marg. 
Qgitvy  x,  A  sign,  prearranged  between  us. 

So  Preiarra-nged  ///.  a.,  arranged  beforehand  ; 
Preiarra'ngement,  action  of  pre-arranging  or 
fact  of  being  pre-arranged ;  previous  arrangement. 

1775  DE  LOI.ME  Eng.  Constit.  n.  xxi.  (1784)  340  By  a  happy 
pre-arrangement  of  things.  1875  POSTE  Gains  iv.  Comm. 
(ed.  2)  503  Pre-determined  conditions,  and  pre-arranged, 

E  re-capitulated  stipulations.     Ibid*  638  There  took  place, 
y  prearrangem  ent,  a  molestation  of  one  of  the  litigants. 

Preas,  prease,  obs.  forms  of  PRAISE,  PRESS  sb.\ 
and  ?'.i  Preason,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRISON. 


PREBEABLNG. 

t  Pre,a  spect.  Obs.  rare.    [PRE-  A.  2.]    An 

aspect  beforehand,  a  looking  forward. 

1635  JACKSON  Creed  \\\\.  xxxiii.  §  8  This  law  had  a  special 
.  .pre-aspect  unto  our  Saviour's  death  upon  the  crosse. 

t  Freiaspe'Ction.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PKE-  A.  2  + 
ASPECTION.J  Previous  beholding  or  knowledge. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xi.  207  To  beleeve 
they  [pigmies]  should  be  in  the  stature  of  a  foot  or  span, 
requires  the  preaspection  of  such  a  one  as  PhUetas  the  Poet 
in  Athenseus,  who  was  faine  to  fasten  lead  unto  his  feet  lest 
the  wind  should  blow  him  away. 

Fre  assume  (pn,asiw'm),  v.    [PRE-  A.  i.] 

T!.  trans.  To  take  previously  or  beforehand. 

1620  VENNER  I'ia  Recta  (1650)  315  Before  the  meat  pre- 
assumed  be  well  concocted.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renon's 
Disp.  318  If  any  preassume  this,  lethal  poyson..  shall  not 
hurt  him. 

2.  To  assume  or  take  for  granted  beforehand. 

1789  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  Comm.  II.  120  It  is  necessary  to 
pre  -assume  that  a  b  is  equal  to  cd,  in  order  that  the  circles 
may  be  also  equal.  1816  COLERIDGE  Stalesm.  Man.  (1817) 
365  All  alike  pre-assume,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  the  mind 
contains  only  the  relics  of  the  senses. 

Freassurance  (pr/",aju>ians).    [PRE-  A.  2.] 

1.  An  assurance  given  or  received  beforehand. 
1635  JACKSON  CtVtavni,  xvi.  §  2  That  great  deliverance 

whereof  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  was  the  pledge,  or  pre- 
assurance.  1645  King's  Cabinet  Open,  in  Selcct.fr.  Har!. 
Misc.  (1793)  342  The  treaty  shall  be  renewed  upon.. 
apre-assurance,that  the  rebels  will  submit  to  reason. 

2.  A  previous  assurance  or  feeling  of  certainty  in 
one's  own  mind  ;  an  assured  presentiment. 

1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  Pref.  33  Who  have,  marry 
times,  a  pre  -assurance,  before,  .their  asking,  of  their  obtain- 
ing it.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Re/I..  (1848)  I.  287  No  pre- 
assurance  common  to  a  whole  species  does  in  any  instance 
prove  delusive. 

PreaSSnre(prf|afvVi),z>.  [PRE-  A,  i.]  trans. 
To  assure  or  make  certain  beforehand.  Hence 


1746  W,  HORSLEY  Fool  (1748)  I.  264  Being  pre-assured  of 
his  returning  Victorious.  1776  BRNTHAM  Man.  Pol.  Econ. 
Wks.  1843  III.  37  A  preassured  stock  of  the  articles  of 
subsistence.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  155  Pre- 
assuring  herself  by  a  mysterious  missive  whom  he  will  be 
best  pleased  to  meet  at  her  table. 

Freast(e,  variant  of  PREST  sb.  and  a.  Obs. 

Fre;atta*cliiiieiit.  [PRE-  A.  2.]  A  prior 
or  previous  attachment. 

1790  Norman  fy  Bertha  I.  150  Some  ill-fated  pre-attach- 
ment  .  .  had  seduced  her  from  the  paths  of  duty.  1814 
MRS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  I,  318  A  pre-attachment  was 
all  he  dreaded. 

Pre.attirne,  v.  [PRE-  A.  i  .]  trans.  To  attune 
beforehand. 

1704  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Southey  (1895)  80,  1  .  .  preattuned 
my  heartstring  to  tremulous  emotion.  1839  BAILEY  Festus 
xxviii.  (1852)  474  The  ear  which  hears  is  preattuned  in 
Heaven. 

Preaty,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  PRETTY,  etc. 

Preaudience  (p"i9*diens).  [PRE-  A.  2.]  The 
right  to  be  heard  before  another;  precedence  or 
relative  rank  (of  lawyers  at  the  Bar). 

1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  iii.  28  A  custom  has  of  late 
years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  patent  of  precedence^ 
such  barristers^  as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honour  with 
that  mark  of  distinction  :  whereby  they  are  entitled  to  such 
rank  and  pre-audience  as  are  assigned  in  their  respective 
patents.  1815  Edin.  Ret>.  XXV.  539  The  remarkable  con- 
test for  preaudience  which  occurred  between  Lord  North 
and  Lord  Surry.  1884  Times  27  Nov.  9/4  Gradually  their 
[Q.C's]  right  of  preaudience  under  their  royal  patents 
accustomed  Judges  and  litigants  to  look  to  them  as  consti- 
tuting a  separate  class,  like  the  Serjeants. 

Pre-auditory  :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

tPre,au-gurate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i+L. 
augitrdre  to  augur.]  trans.  To  prognosticate. 

1635  PERSON  Varieties  11.  66  Seeing  Comets  portend 
drouth,  they  cannot  likewise  preaugurate  inundations. 

fPreiave-r,  v.  Obs.  [PRE-  A.  i.]  trans.  To 
aver  or  assert  beforehand. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  778  Another,  past  all 
hope,  doth  pre-averr  The  birth  of  John,  Christ's  holy 
Harbenger. 

Fre-a-xal,  a.  Anat.  [f.  PRE-  B.  3  +  Ax-is  + 
-AL.]  Situated  in  front  of  the  body-axis;  prechordal  ; 
pre-axial. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pre-a-xiad,  adv.  Anat.  [f.  as  next  +  W:  see 
DEXTRAD.]  In  a  pre-axial  direction,  forward;  in 
or  towards  the  front. 

1888  W.  K.  PARKER  in  Proceed.  Royal  Soc.  XLIII.  486 
Two  well-marked  carpals.  .,  one  of  which—  the  radiale—  lies 
pre-axiad  and  slightly  proximad  of  the  other.  1893  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  331  The  prezygapophyses.  .of  the  other  two  ex- 
tend preaxiad  more  and  more. 

Fre-a-xial,  a.  Anat.  [f.  PRE-  B.  3  +  L.  axis  : 
cf.  AXIAL.]  Situated  in  front  of  the  axis  of  the 
body  or  of  a  limb.  Hence  Fre-a'xially  adv. 

1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  37  All  parts  which  in  man  are 
relatively  superior,  and  in  beasts  anterior,  can  be  termed 
pre-axial  in  all  cases.  Ibid.  52  In  the  common  european 
Terrapin  we  find  the  fourth  cervical  with  its  centrum  convex 
pre-axially,  and  concave  post-axially.  1875  SIR  W.  TURNER 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  819/2  Quite  recently  the  term/r<r-rt.im/ 
has  been  introduced  as  equivalent  to  allantal,  and  post- 
axial  to  sacral.  1899  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  169. 

Prebacillary  to  -basilar:  PRE-  A.  i,  B.  i,  3. 
tPre,bea-ring.    Her.    Obs.     [f.  PRE-  A.  i  + 


PEEBEND. 

BEARING  ^/rf.  3.]    The  fact  of  (a  charge  or   i 

device)  beinj;  bonic  previously. 

•  5«.  LRIOII  Armtrii  loo  Then  the  Herehaught  shal 
mcke  hym  out  a  congruent  cote  of  armcs,  hauinf  alwaie,  a 
regarde  to  prebearmg. 

Prebend  (pre-bend),  sb.  Also  5-6  -eude  6 
-onto.  [a.  W  .  prebende  (i4-I5th  c.  in  Littrf),  in 
earlier  popular  forms  provende  (lath  c.  in  Lime"1) 
prevende,  mod.F.  prebende,  ad.  raed.L.  prxbtnda 
a  pension  (Cassiodorus),  a  daily  pittance,  an  eccle- 
siastical living,  prebend,  prop,  'things  proper  to  be 
supplied  ,  neut.  pi.  gerundive  of  L.  prsebire  to  offer 
grant,  furnish,  supply,  for  frmWlrt  (Plant.),  f! 
prv  before,  forth  +  habere  to  hold.] 
1.  The  portion  of  the  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church  granted  to  a  canon  or  member 
ol  the  chapter  as  his  stipend.  Also  trans/. 

civn  Phwman'i  Tale  72,  They  ban  greet  prebendes 
and  dere,  Some  two  or  three,  and  some  mot  utTcuTON 
?'Kr;  **>•"•  37  In  pryuelege  of  clergy  and  in  pretend™ 
they  knowleche  hem  selfe  clerkis.  i^o,  ATKVMW"  tr  De 
Im.tattonem.  IIL  ,  For  a  ltel 
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Preben 


5.    (a.)      rad 
see  PREBEND 

1.  The  holder  of  a  prebend  ;  a  canon  of  a  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  church  who  holds  a  prebend. 

fute&rch^^^^^ 
' 


m  see  c 
Im.tattonem.  IIL  ,?7  For  a 

Urs 


T    M  y 

1  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Insl.  iv.  v.  (,6,.) 


.«/   ««ww*Mi  inicrpr.)   m*fmaf,im  the  nor- 
non,  which  euery  member,  or  Canon  of  a  Cathedrall  church 

i ''I'l'inri li  in  the  right  of  his  place  for  his  m  nt  i  • 
Prebends  be  either  simple,  or  with'  dignity.  Simnle  Pre 
bends  be  those,  that  haue  no  more  but  the  reueneT toward 
heir  maintenance  :  Prebends  with  dignity  are  such,  as  haue 
some  lurisdiction  annexed  vnto  them  According  to  the  diuers 
orders  in  euery  seuerall  church.  1845  STFPHFN  CoO*, 
Laws  f:«?.  (,874)  II.  674  note.  Such  canons,  however  as  are 
prebendaries,  differ  from  such  as  are  not,  as  having  a  ore- 
Mod,  or  fixed  1Mrtion  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  cathe- 
CH  O'C°  g'ale  churcn  for  '"eir  maintenance.  1851  HOOK  I 

prebendary.. . Hen?e  thl  difference Cb«we:enndaTreb7nddbaynd 
a  canonry  A  canonry  was  the  right  which  a  person  had 
as  a  member  of  the  chapter.  A  prebend  was  ttie  right  to 
receiv-e  certain  revenues  appropriated  to  the  place. 
2.  The  separate  portion  of  land  or  tithe  from 
which  the  stipend  is  gathered  (hence  known  as  the 
corps  of  the  prebend);  the  tenure  of  this  as  a  benefice 

Kid       I  h      *"/•'  '3-  Hen-  "  (l889'  202  Episcopatus  de 
^a..jonanni  Cumin  .XL.S.  pro  prebenda  sua  per  breue 

JWA!£firti^:ffiaFrtsB 

.ccles,arum..occupet.J     ,4.2  Ibid.  IV.  ,94/,  The  Kyne 
thfr,;-1^'0  P/f^ent  unto  the  Prebend  o?  Bykeleswadfin 
w[-  ,e      L,mcolne-     1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburre  n 

i?°L  H  'd'e  ***£  fr°m  UJf"on  was  dislaunt  a  m^  space  A 
prebende  to  a  chanon  of  her  mynstre  and  place      i 
hEARNE  Collect  j(O.H.  S.)  III.  ,4/The  Bp.  of  Durham 
given  ..the  Golden  prebend  to  Dr.  Adams.     1844  LING 
AnflfSax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  i.  362  Where  thellcrev  lived 
together,  the  land  of  the  church  was  possessed  by  them  in 
common  ..where  separately,  it  was  divided  into  prebends 
i863  1'RF.EMAN  Norm.  Cmia.  II.  *   A,,  Th.  n,_.    .  !??,-?' 


the  titular  holder  of  a  disendowed  prelxnd,  whose  slatus 
is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  Honorary  Cant 
in  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation. 
j'11^0  P*t'Rfll'$\  Hen.  7(1833)  i  Et  in  Vestitura  eorun- 
dein  [xiyj  Preoendariorum  .Ixv.  s.J     1424  Rolls  of  Parlt 

of  the  saide  Prebend,  was  COlMcnt*  Bkdtojf of  Worolufe! 
?  S?  .  '  "'f*'"  (Rolls)  VI.  465  Whiche  putte  monkes 
and   e.     iT0   monasteryucallede   Hide  at   Wynchestre, 
in   expulsede   seculer    prebendaries    for    theire    uickedj 

ChaoeU15^  SELr"D  '""••  "'  «  This  Robert  made  the 
fo,,n?H  rn  Georfen'n  "»  Castelle  of  Oxforde,  and 
R  ",  I  ,^J P0"^'  of  Prebendaries  there.  1675  OGILBV 
HWRN?  CML ?,0  H^sMu  ^f50  Prebend1iTes.  y£ 

tep^ 

rair^er^fA  (^  ''  ^3  ,Y°U  insist  "Pon^ur  being 
minwter  of  Amesbury,  Dawley,  Twickenham,  Richkings 
and  a  prebendary  of  Westminster. . .  You  might  have  a  good 
living  in  every  one  of  thrm  *jfo<*  Qyp  SMITH  L"*  •*---*  -» 


PRECARIOUSLY. 

1841    Btachu.  Mag.  XLIX.  470  Their  confluences 
cannot  be  oreca  culated.     1875  MASSON  w55SSZ£& 
On  what  principles  are  they  to  be  precalculated?      ,88,  - 

KS^^^gpstSSaS 

have  also  relied  upon  a  fixed  precalculated  calendar 
bo   Prec»-lcnl»bl«  a.,   capable  of  being  pre- 
ca  cu  ated ;    PrecalouU  «on,  the  action  of  pre- 
calculatmg  or  reckoning  beforehand. 

llmsdoomedl  km    3bvf  "8  '  Th*  '""l"  °f  'h"  unrorluni"e 
•?t     r       **£'  XLIX.  469  There  was  no  precalculatioi 
with  reference  to  the  actual  events  of  the  moment. 
Precant  (pre-kant).  rare.    [ad.  L.  prccant-etn. 
pres.  pple.  of  pncari  to  pray  :  see  -ANT  1 1    One 
who  prays;  a  pray-er. 

01834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1830)  IV  18  The  efficacv 
of  prayer  relatively  to  the  pray-er  orprecant  himself.  ^ 
Precantation  (pr/lcaentf  i-fon).  [ad.  late  L, 
prscanlat,on-em,  n.  of  action  from  I_  frxcantare 
to  foretell  later,  to  enchant]  fa.  A  singing 
before  Obs.  b.  A  prophesying  or  foretelling. 

ioj3  COCKERAM,  Prxcantation,  a  singing  before.  i8>« 
rL n "I"" /»?•«?•  33' These  apply  themselves  to  aug?. 
ries  or  to  signs  of  the  heavens  or  to  vain  Drecanlations 
1841-4  EMKRSON  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  ,64  The  sea' 
the  mountain-ridge,  Niagara,  and  every  flower-bed,  pre' 
fn  the °jr*Uper'"'5''  '"  Pre-cantations,which  sail  like  odours 

Precardiac :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

II  Precaria,  Feudal  Law  :  see  PRECARY  sb  3 

Precarious  (prfkeVriss),  a.    ff.  L. 

.Vlf  ninA^l       I 1  '/.  »•  .         ' 


r^    /"  *~  \r»»««-  lf<ra/»  **•    l*.  A-  prcciiri-us 

obtained  by  entreaty,  depending  on  the  favour  of 
another,  hence,  nnrprt-iin    »iro,.«.-;~,,-   te   * 


i, "  -     ". 

.  .  256/1  Disgusted  with  the  spectacle 

\L\*  ^ndanel  enJ°>'in6  lar«=  incomes,  and  doing 
httle  or  nothing  for  them,  icoa  Wtstm.  Ca*.  13  Nov  1/2 
The ^greatest  sticklers  for  tn7  title  [of  Canon]  a?e?(e 
honorar 


_ —  -/  *•      ""*jj  ^tpcuuiiijj  on  me  lavour  01 
another,  hence,  uncertain,  precarious  (f.  prec-cm 

nmVPr.    Ant  mnt ii  j     _  JSu.*...  .  ,.  ..    1  \      .         •*        ' 


aio  i-.  •*"i*^i*-"""«ji  "•  ™«  «»viucu  mio  preoends 

1863  FREEMAN  Aor,,,.  Cm*.  II.  x.  453  The  Canons  of  Wat 
an  in  his  own  house  on  his  own  prebend. 


. 
tham  .  .  lived  .  .each  ma 

3.  =  PREBENDARY  i. 

.i,1556  C^ro"-rG'i-  Friars  (Camden)  91  The  dene  with  alle 
the  residew  of  the  prebentes  went  but  in  their  surples  and 
lefte  of  their  abbet  of  the  universyte.  i6>8  /?/.  CW™ 
&T  ^'TA  'V'51  Mr-  Ar<=hdeacon  and  Mr'  Robin! 
Prebends  of  Durham.  1661  Colefs  Sen,,.  Conf.  *  R,f 
20  And  to..  these  Monkes,  Prebends,  and  Relig^us  men 
let  the  canons  be  rehearsed  ,77,  SMOLLETT  H«,nph.  a. 
rJry;  JJ»«°ld"',P'»beiidj  keep  plentiful  tables.  1776 

Si  h  T  ,'3  iu'y  4.A  ml\ege  °{  canons'  or'  M  w=  "ow 
call  them,  Prebends.  1871  MWTO  Eitr.  Prose  Lit  11  x 
6.5  To  make  him  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul! 

4.  o#nA  Prebend  house. 


Hence  nonce-wd.  Pre-bend  z/.  [  =  obs.  F.  /r«- 
^«rf<r,  med.L.  prebendare.]  tram,  to  give  a  daily 
allowance  to  (a  canon).  Pro-bondage,  name  of 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Southwell,  formerly  under 
the  collegiate  chapter. 

1868  WALCOTT  Sacr.  Arc/atol.  s.  v.,  When  regular  canons 
only  ex.sted  all  were  maintained  from  a  common  stock! 

«S  /to   A',7  Tr  preb,end/e/  °J,  fed'     ?  W  «.  MARTIN 

">."•£"?•  II.  224  SntOnta..*  divided  into  two 

IS    S  '?f  Bur«a8f.  "h'ch  comprehends  all  that  Part 

rteChurrf  T  Thkrif"d,"!\Grtet;  and  the  P^bendageof 
anH  k,  <;  b  ,  9hVrch  ls  both  parochial  and  collegiate,.  . 

id  has  16  Prebendanes.  1840  Penny  Cvcl.  XVI  •,,,,,  The 
burgage,  or  burridge,  the  hig?  town  VprebendagJ  (which 
two  d.v.s.ons  constitute  Southwell  proper). 

Prebendal  (prfbe-ndal),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  prts- 
•*&&,  f.  prsebenda  PREBEND  :  see  -At.  So  obs. 
F.  prebtndal  (1493  jn  Godef.).]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  prebend  or  a  prebendary. 


iv.  Poems 


f~~~fl  houses,,  .all  venerable  with  aee. 
^.Prebendal  stall,  the  stall  of  a  prebendary  in 

",8     I     , 4  hcnce'  ',he  beneflce  of  a  prebendary. 
i  ru      ,  J'  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biog.  (1860)  II    17  The  matri 

ovvn  daTs  ir°r[vhe  ""'".P?."""1  ?f  ""  E"gland    ' Were  i"  our 
KROUDK Hist  X™  iy     '     °"          Prebendal  stalls.    1856 

tPre-bendar.  Obs.  Sc.  f.  of  PREBENDARY 

Vm'  VTT**11  '/>-  5""'  IV'  l8'  For  oflirand  to  the 


,  m^mtm  lor  tne  title  [ol  Canon     are    the 

honorary  canons  and  prebendaries, .. who  revel  in  a  title 
conferred  upon  them  solely  by  episcopal  favour. 

15  The  office  of  a  prebendary;  a  prebend.  Obs.   \ 
(The  antithesis  of  PREBEND  3.) 

159»  NASHE .P.  Pcnilcsse  Cj,  Byshopricks,  Deanries,  Pre- 
aaries,  and  other  pnuate  dignities,  animate  our  Diuines 
tosuchexcelence.    a  ,630  SPOTTISWMD  Hist.  Ch.  .Hot.  n     j 
1677)  ,00  [He]  founded  divers  Prebendaries  and  Canon  ies 
n  the  Church  of  Dumblane.    17,5  BAILEY  Eras,,,.  Colloa     \ 
(1733)  »39  A  Prebendary  was  offered  me,  as  they  call  it  •  it    ' 
was  a  good  fat  Benefice,  and  I  accepted  it. 
B.  altnb.  or  adj.    =  PHEBE.VDAL. 
1731  Gentl   Mag.   I.  4Ji    Mr.    Lavington.  Prebendary, 
treasurer  of  Worcester,  appointed  one  of  the  Residential 
of  ht.  Pauls.     1873   DIXON  Two  Queen,  IV.  xix.  ii    i,    i 
stall" V  WaS  n°'  salls(ied  with  two  rectories,  six  prebendary    i 

Hence  Pre-bendaryBhlp,  the  office  or  benefice   i 
of  a  prebendary ;  a  prebend. 

1639  WOTTON  in  KM,.  (,6SI)  4,0  \fy  Lords  G  f   j 

Canterbury  hath  this  week  sent  hither  to  Mr.  HaleTvery    : 
nobly  a  Prebendaryship  of  Windsor  unexpected,  und"  irel    : 

t  Pre-bendate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [LpnebendSl-,    i 
ppl.  stem  of  med.L.  prsetenddre  to  endow  with 
a  prebend.]     trans.  To  present  to  a  prebend. 
is',5*8!,  GR.ArTON  Cknm.ll.  ,02  Declaryng  howe  learned  he 
Stephen  Langton]  was  m  the  liberal!  artes,andindiuinitie, 
insomuch  as  he  was  prebendated  at  Paris. 

tPre-bender.  Obs.  [A  parallel  form  of  PRE- 
BENDAR,  prebendary :  perh.  ad.  F.  prebendier 
(1365  in  Hatz.-Darm.).l  =  PREBEKDARY  si.  i. 

ISS«  Chron.  Cr.  Friar,  (Camden)  9I  The  kynge  and  the 
qwene..came  in  London,.. and  soo  to  Powlles  ;  and  there 
was  goodly  resevyd  of  the  byshopp  wyth  the  prebenders 
and  the  holi  qweer  of  Powlles.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warns 
L.owe  C.  iv.  6  The  Cloysterers,  and  suche  other  like  Churche 
men.. and  their  Associates,  professed,  or  Prebenders. 

fPre-bendry.  Obs.  rare-'.   [See  -BY.]  =  next. 

1611  COTCR.,  Prebende,  a  Prebendrie. 

I'  Pre  bendship.  Obs.   =  Prebendaryship. 

1570  FOXE  A. p  M.  (ed.  2)  308/2  So  that  euery  one  of 
them  should  conferre  one  prebendshyp  to  the  same  funda- 
lion.  0630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  256  (,8,o)  264  This 
church  was  a  prebendship  to  the  priory.  1691  WOOD 
Atn.  Uxou.  L  87  He  was  admitted  to  a  Prebendship  in  the 
Church  of  Wells.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  ,08 
Collated  to  the  Prebendship  of  Bedminster  and  Radclvve 

tPrebi-tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  iJtrSSitH- 
nem,  n.  of  action  from  pneliere  to  furnish,  afford  1 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prebiiion,  a  giving,  a  shewing,  an 
offering,  a  setting  before  one. 

t  Pre  ble.  Obs.  Also  6  prebUl.  [Origin  ob- 
scure :  it  has  been  compared  with  pebble^  Gravel 

IS41  Acts  Privy  Council  (.837)  Vlf.  113  To  view  the 
workes  at  Dover  and  especially  a  certain  barre  of  prebill 
dryven  in.  .tothemouthof  the  herborough.  1577  B.  GOOCE 
£5"JJ*«e'*'f  Husb.  i.  ,7b,  Varro  counsels  you  to  looke 
whether  there  be  in  the  land  eyther  Stone,  Marble  Sande 
Orauell^..CIaye.  Preble  Iglarea],  or  Carbuncle. 

Freboding  to  -buscal:  PRE-  A.  i    2,  B.  i   s 

tPre-cable,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  pre- 
cdbilis  entreating,  praying,  f.  precari  to  ask,  bee 
request :  see  -BLE.]  That  may  be  asked  or  demanded 
as  feudal  service,  impost,  or  tax. 
.'^y  ^-  Acts  Jas. k  f(iBi4) ^III.  505/2  pai  ar  ane  pairt  of 
the  bodie  and  membens  subiect  to  be  payment  of  taxt 
stent  watchemg  warding  and  all  vber  p'recSbfe  charges. 

Precalculate  (pnlcae-lki»Jl«it),z;.  [PRE-  A.  i  ] 
trans.  To  calculate  or  reckon  beforehand ;  to  fore- 
cast. Hence  Preoa'Iculated  ///.  a. 


prayer,  entreaty  +  -ariiis,  -ARY  ')  +  -ous. 

1.  Held  by  the  favour  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
another;  hence,  uncertain.  Precarious  tenure,  a 
tenure  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  superior. 

**6  S™  T>  B"0*"'-  P"«<t.  Ef.  26  With  mori  excusable 

servation  may  we  shrink  at  their  bare  testimonies,  whose 
argument  is  but  precarious  and  subsists  upon  the  charity 
ofourassentments.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr^  Precario«s 
fl^"",!  '?l,0"e  y  prayf  and  'ntrea'y,  to  use  so  long  as'  it 
//«/^  /  f\$Z'  and  n,°  longer-  I6P  TEMPLE  5bsm. 
Mm  l^K  ks>-I73V-1-  '»  Out  of  Indignation  to  see 

himself  but  a  precarious  Governor,  without  Force  or  Depen. 

ence.     ,7>,  ADDISON  Sfecl.  No.  256  r  ,o  This  little  riap. 

WnfV5,?5  VCTy  pre^r,',°,us'  that  il  who">'  d«P«nds  on  the 
Wil  of  others.  1754  H.  WALTOLE  .£>//.  (1846)  ID.  73  Though 
the  tenure  is  precarious,  I  cannot  help  liking  the  situation 
SiA°UM-  l87*  W'-E-  ?"""  *'*""  VSSSi  xviiL  »5-  425 
•  ^,  '  *•  WaS>  '-"  ""  ^ff"*'  of  the  Roman  lawyers, 
precarious  ,  that  is,  upon  his  request  to  the  owner/and 
with  that  owner  s  leave. 

2    Question-begging,  assumed,  taken  for  granted  ; 
i    unfounded,  doubtful,  uncertain. 

ffS*  ,?'JMoRE  I""rn°rt-  Smln.  x.  216  That  the  Fabrick 
of  the  Body  is  out  of  the  concurse  of  Atomes,  is  a  meer  pre. 
carious  Opinion,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  a  1*77 
:  HALB  frtiu.  Or,g.  Man.  9  Because  it  suits  with  that  arti. 
ficial  and  precarious  Hypothesis  which  was  before  taken  up 
and  made  much  of.  177,  WESLEV  Wk,.  (,830)  IV.  148 
<£me  unproved,  quite  precarious  from  beginning  to  end. 
1869  J.  M«TINEAU  Ess.  IL  ,81  His  mode  of  proif  is  pre- 
carious  and  unsatisfactory.  ,88,  FARKAB  Early  Chr.ll. 
506  buch  an  inference  is  most  precarious. 
8-  Dependent  upon  circumstances  or  chance; 
liable  to  fail,  insecure,  unstable,  uncertain. 

1687  in  Somers  Tracts  (,748)  I.  247  When  they  see  us 
owning  the  Exercise  of  our  established  Religion  to  be  so 
precarious.    1700  DRVDEH  Ceyx  »  Alcyone  44  He  but  sits 
precarious   on    the   throne.  ',700   AT™v  Tr.  Saavedra. 
t,    .  "r  "}     37      <-IS  EmP're  ls  accounted  precarious,  and 
short  lived.     1734  SWIFT  Pol.  Tracts,  Reas.agst.  Bill  for 
.&  *'„?'"'"*.  ('738)   =74  The  Payment  of  Tythes  in 
this   Kingdom,  is  subject  to  so  many  Frauds,  Braneles 
and  other  Difficulties,..  that  they  are,  of  all  other  Rer,,s,' 
a  "^  Precarious.    1794  S.  W,LLIA«S  Vermont  ,36  They 
led  them  but  a  scanty  and  precarious  support.     1838 
LVTTON  Calderon  i,  His  health  was  infirm  and  his  life  pr'T 
Ojrfoos.    1879  ROGERS  in  CasseU,  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  8>/a 
I  here  is  no  article  in  demand  the  value  of  which  is  so 
precarious  as  that  of  a  book. 
4.  Exposed  to  danger,  perilous,  risky. 
17*7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xliii.  m  There 
are  so  many  Banks  and  Rocks  under  Water,  that  Naviea- 
tlon  is  very  precarious.     1817  SCOTT  Higkl.  Widow  v,  The 
precarious  track  through  the  morass  the  diziy  path  alone 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.    185.4  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of 
Man  253  The  fisherman's  life  is  a  precarious  life  ;  he  be- 
comes hardy,  resolute,  self-reliant. 

1  6.  Suppliant,  supplicating  ;  importunate.  Obs 
_  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  137  •  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them.1..  Nor  must  we  look  upon  this  as 
a  servile  or     r 


manner  in  a  tings  that  is  possible.  1670  DRYDIN  ist  Pt. 
Cony.  Granada  i.  i,  What  Subjects  will  precarious  Kings 
regard  7  A  Beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard.  1007  in 
W.  S.  Perry  Hut.  Coll.  Amer.  Cot.  C*.  I.  48  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  knows  nothing  of  this  right  he  has>w<  devolulo. 
or  else  he  would  not  suffer  the  clergy  to  be  so  precarious. 

1  6.  See  PRECARY  sb.  2.  Obs. 

Preca-riously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  precarious  manner  :  f  *•  By  way  of  prayer  or  sup- 
plication ;  at  the  mercy  or  pleasure  of  another  ; 
with  uncertain  tenure  ;  insecurely. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  42  Having  once  begot 
in  our  mindes  an  assured  dependence,  he  makes  us  reive 
on  powers  which  he  but  precariously  obeyes.  1634  H. 


PRECARIOUSNESS. 

L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  200  It  was  the  19.  day  pre. 
cariously  moved,  i.  That  he  might  be  bailed.  1683  T. 
HUNT  Off.  Charter  Land.  45  If  these  Courtiers ..  thought 
..that  all  Authorities  and  Dignities  in  the  Government 
should  be  held  precariously  of  the  Crown,  they  ought  to 
hold  their  honors,  .by  the  same  tenure.  1690  NORRIS beati- 
tudes (1692)  21  He  holds  his  Being  as  precariously  as  he 
first  received  it.  1728  MORGAN  Hist.  Algiers  I.  u.  27  Cer- 
tain strangers  had  as  much  ground  precariously  allotted 
them,  as  they  could  cover  with  an  oxes  Hide,  which  they, 
fraudulently,  cut  into  Thongs. 

b.  As  a  thing  assumed  gratuitously  or  taken  for 
granted;  without  proof ;  insecurely,  uncertainly. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  57  The  Figures  of 


nails  and  crucifying  appurtenances,  are  but  precariously 
made  out  in  the  Granadilla  or  flower  of  Christs  passion. 
1699  BENTI.EY  Pkal.  427  Precariously  suppos'd  without  any 
manner  of  Proof.  1705  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem. 
X.  8  It  is  still  better  to  have  something  certain  than  a 
greater  share  precariously.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III. 
xlv.  43  Up  this  river. .they  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  sup- 
porting themselves  precariously  upon  fish.  1896  Current 
Hist.  (U.  S.)  VI.  822  The  fragility  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  peace  of  Europe  precariously  rests. 

Preca'riousness.  [f.  as prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  precarious  :  in  various 
senses  of  the  adj.  ;  esp.  insecurity,  liability  to  fail. 

1687  Gd.  Advice  59  The  uncertainty  and  precariousness 
of  the  means  of  their  subsistence.  1693  TYRRELL  Law 
Nat.  372  The  weakness,  or  precariousness  of  which  Hypo- 
thesis being  discovered.  1705  BLAIR  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist. 
Coll.  Amer,  Col.  Ch.  I.  146  Assaulted  and  accused  of 
countenancing  the  precariousness  of  the  Clergy.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  viii,  By  reason  of  the  danger  of  a 
winter  voyage, . .  as  well  as  the  precariousness  of  the  wind, 
which  might  possibly  detain  me  a  great  while.  1758  JOHN- 
SON, Precarious  ..'K  used  for  uncertain  in  all  its  senses  ;  but 
it  only  means  uncertain,  as  dependant  on  others  ;  thus  there 
are  authors  who  mention  the  precariousness  of  an  account, 
of  the  weather,  of  a  die.  1798  W.  BLAIR  Soldier's  Friend 
xii.  94  The  precariousness  and  hardships  of  the  military  life. 
1817  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Godwin  ii  Dec.,  I  felt  the  precarious- 
ness  of  my  life.  1859  LANG  \Vand.  India  353  The  pre- 
cariousness of  the  land  tenure  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
pediments to  the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  tenant  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk. 
N.  T.  Introd.  §  13  The  complexity  can  evidently  only 
increase  the  precariousness  of  printed  texts. 

II  Precarium  (pr;'ke°'riz<m).  Rom.  and  Sc. 
Law.  [L.  precarium  a  thing  granted  or  lent  upon 
request  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  grantor,  sb. 
use  of  neuter.of  precarius  adj.  :  see  PRECARIOUS.] 
A  loan  granted  on  request  but  revocable  whenever 
the  owner  may  please. 

1693  STAIR  Inst.  i.  xi.  §  10  Precarium  is  a  kind  of  Com- 
tnodattim,  differing    in    this,   that   Commodatum   hath   a 
determinat  time,  either  expresly  when  the  use  of  a  thing  is 
given  to  such  a  day,  or  such  an  use,  which   importeth 
a  time ; . .  Precarittm  is  expresly  lent,  to  be  recalled  at  the 
Lenders  pleasure.    1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  y..  The 
contract  of  precarium  is  a  gratuitous  loan,  in  which  the 
lender  gives  the  use  of  the  subject  in  express  words,  revocable 
at  pleasure. 

Pre-cartilaginous :  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

Precary  (pre'kari),  sb.  arch.    [See  senses.] 

f  1.  A  grant  upon  request,  at  the  will  and  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  grantor,  [ad.  L.  precarium : 
see  above.]  Obs. 

14^56  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  132  Thare  is  ane 
othir  maner  of  possessiounis,  that  ar  calht  precaris,  that 
cummys  for  request,  or  lordis  gevin  for  thair  tyme,  or  thair 
will  endurand.  c  1575  Balfonr's  Practicks  (1754)  458  Ane 
tenent  beand  warnit  be  his  master  at  Whitsounday  to  flit 
and  remove,  thairefter.  .sufferit  be  tolerance  and  precarie  of 
his  master  to  sit  still  and  remane  to  ane  certane  day. 

f2.  See  quot.  [Cf.  med.L.  precaria,  precatoria 
(Du  Cange) ;  F.  prlcaire  (Littre').]  Obs. 

1694  tr.  Morerfs  Hist.  etc.  Diet.,  Precary  [F.  precaire\  is 
a  word  well  known  in  the  French  civil  and  cannon  Law, 
Paolo  saith,  That  the  Contract  called  the  Precary  brought 
great  Riches  to  the  Churches. .  .[It]  consisted  in  a  Donation 
that  particular  persons  made  of  their  Goods  to  the  Churches. 
They  afterwards  obtained  of  the  same  Churches,  by  Letters 
which  they  called  precarious  or  precatorious  Letters,  the 
same  Estates  again,  to  enjoy  them  by  a  kind  of  Emphyteotick 
Security,  i.e.  to  improve  them. 

8.  Feudal  Law.  =  med.L.  precaria.     See  quots. 

[1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Precarise,  Days  Works,  which 
the  Tenants  of  some  Manners  are  bound  to  give  the  Lord 
in  Harvest, .  .corruptly  called  Bind  days,  for  Biden  days. 
1883  SEEBOHM  Village  Commiin.  41  There  are  precariae,  or 
'  boon-days ',  sometimes  called  bene  works — special  or  extra 
services  which  the  lord  has  a  right  to  require,  sometimes 
the  lord  providing  food  for  the  day,  and  sometimes  the 
tenant  providing  for  himself.]  1906  N.  J.  HONE  Manor  fy 
Manor.  Rec.  226  A  precary  without  dinner  with  three  men. 

t  Pre'Cary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  precari-us.] 
=  PKECABIOUS. 

1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  143  Holiness  hath  no  other 
but  a  precary  time,  when  we  will  borrow  it  of  our  worke. 

Preca'st,  v.  rare.  [PEE-  A.  i.]  trans.  To 
cast  or  calculate  beforehand ;  to  forecast.  Hence 
Preea-sting  vbl.  sb. 

1863  H.  JENNMNGS  Rosicrucians  I.  257  The  conviction 
that  their  divulgement  fof  future  events],  as  the  precasting 
of  God's  purposes,  .is  disallowed. 

t  Precaution.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  precalid-nem,  n.  of 
action  f.  precdrilo  pray.  Cf.  f.precation  (I5~i6th 
c.  in  Godef.).]  Praying ;  entreating,  supplication. 

a  1548  HALL  Chroti.,  Hen.  V  37  b,  Daily  praiers  and  con- 
tinual  precacions  to  God.  a  1626  Bp.  ANDRF.WES  Pattern 
Cath.  Doct.  (1642)  TOT  Precation  is  the  desiring  of  some- 
thing that  is  good.  1634  JACKSON  Creed  vu.  xxxv.  §  4  Mutual 
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precations  of  peace  and  many  happy  days,  a  1687  COTTON 
•2nd  Epist.  to  J.  Bradshaw  ix,  And  can  you  not,  from  your 
Precation  And  your  as  daily  Club- Potation,  To  think  of  an 
old  Friend  find  some  vacation? 

Precative  (pre'kadv),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  preca- 
tiv-us,  f.  precari  to  entreat,  pray :  see  -AHVE.] 
Expressing  entreaty  or  desire ;  supplicatory. 

In  Gram,  applied  to  a  word,  particle,  or  form,  expressing 
entreaty,  or  the  like. 

1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  18.  I.  Ii.  (1669)  415/1,  I 
begin  with  the  Petitionary  part  of  prayer,  and  it  is  three- 
fold, Precative,  Deprecative,  Imprecatiye.  1751  _HARRis 
Hermes  i.  viii.  (1765)  144  The  Requisitive.  .hath  its  sub- 
ordinate Species:  With  respect  to  inferiors,  'tis  an  ^Impera- 
tive  Mode  ;  with  respect  to  equals  and  superiors,  'tis  a  Pre- 
cative or  Optative.  187*  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  5 
It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  indicative  or  the 
precative  form  of  absolution  was  the  earliest.  1899  BHOWN 
Heb.  &  Eng.  Lex.  609  n:  attached . .  to  the  pf.  with  waw 
consec.,  in  a  precative  sense. 
b.  Precative  disposition  :  cf.  PRECATORY  b. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  n.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  287  A  precative  dis- 
position (a  disposition  in  the  form  of  entreaty)  is  a  trust. 

Hence  Pre'cattvely  adv.,  in  a  precative  manner. 

1869  J.  A.  HESSEY  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XI.  180  Sung,  pro- 
nounced, or  uttered  precatively  or  authoritatively. 

•(•PrecatoTious,  a.  Obs. rare:  see  PRECARY  sb.2. 

Precatory  (pre-katari),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  prt- 
catori-us,  f.  precator-em  one  who  prays,  agent-n. 
from  precari  to  pray.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  expressing  entreaty  or  supplication. 

In  Gram. :  see  PRECATIVE. 

1636  JACKSON  Creed  viii.  xix.  §  i  Some. .would  have  this 
word  ffosanna.,  to  be  merely  precatory  or  optative :  The 
Lord  send  help  or  salvation.  1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  (1661)  83  That  precatory  Hymn  of  Veni  Creator. 
1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  'Johnson  270  The  most  perfect  models 
of  precatory  eloquence  and  civil  negotiation.  1833  CARLYLE 
Diderot  Misc.  Ess.  1872  V.  17  Epistles  precatory  and 
amatory,  .he  may  have  written.  1842  ABP.  1  HOMSON  Laws 
Tit.  5  27  (1860)  41  Others  are  only  precatory  or  exclama- 
tory: as  '  Oh  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt ! '  1853 
WOLFE  Heb.  Gram.  90  [The  Imperative  with  paragogic 
n]  is  frequently  followed  by  the  precatory  particle  N:  I  fray. 
b.  Precatory  words,  words  in  a  will  praying  or 
expressing  a  desire  that  a  thing  be  done.  When 
these  are  deemed  to  have  an  imperative  force  and  to 
bind  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  they 
constitute  a  precatory  trust. 

1783  in  W.  Brown  Rep.  Crt.Chanc.  1. 143  The  answer  is  that 
the  words  are  precatory,  not  imperative.  1803  LD.  ELDONin  F. 
Vesey  Reports  (1804)  VIII.  380  Whether  the  terms  are  those 
of  recommendation,  or  precatory.or  expressing  hope. .if  the 
objects. .are  certain. .the  words  are  considered  imperative; 
and  create  a  Trust.  1890  Will  of  E.  IV.  Harcourt  (Nune- 
ham),  [The  testator  expresses  a  hope]  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  precatory  trust,  that  my  successors  in  the  Har- 
court estates  will  carry  out  the  wishes  expressed  by  our 
common  benefactor,  the  said  George  Simon  Earl  Harcourt, 
. .  and  will  use  the  surname  of  Harcourt  only.  1904  Times 
3  Feb.  2/4  The  question,  .was  whether  the  bequest  consti- 
tuted a  precatory  trust. 

Preoaudal :  see  PBE-  B.  3. 
Precausa'tion.  rare.    [PBE-  A.  2.]    Causation 
beforehand ;  predetermination. 
1670  BAXTER  Life  of  Faith  n.  ix.  163  By  his  sustentation, 


Precaution  (prflcg-Jan),  sb.  [a.  F.  precaution 
(i6th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  prsecaution-em,  n.  of  action 
from  L.  prxcavere  to  guard  against  beforehand,  f. 
prie  PKE- +  cavere  to  beware  of;  see  CAUTION  sb.] 

1.  As  a  quality  or  mode  of  action :   Caution 
exercised  beforehand  to  provide  against  mischief  or 
secure  good  results ;  pradent  foresight. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  128  A  putting  by  or  pre- 
caution that  we  should  not  commit  any  of  tnose  faults. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Precaution,  a  fore-seeing,  fore-warning,  or 
preventing.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  Pref.  20, 
I  have  used  all  the  care  and  precaution  that  I  could.  1791 
BURKE  Apf.  H^AifsWks.  VI.  20  An  object  of  precaution  to 
provident  minds.  1813  F.  CLISSOLD  Asoent  Mt.  Blanc  19 
The  danger  in  this  place  defies  precaution. 

2.  An  instance  or  practical  application  of  this; 
a  measure  taken  beforehand  to  ward  off  a  possible 
evil,  or  to  ensure  a  good  result.     (With  a  and//.) 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xxvii.  93  Regular  and  remisse 
friendship,  wherein  so  many  precautions  of  a  long  and  pre- 
allable  conversation,  are  required.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n. 
xi.  249  The  Governor,  .had  taken  several  precautions  to 
prevent  us  from  forcing  our  way  into  the  harbour.  1791 
MRS.  RADCUFFE  Rom.  Forest  ii,  This  seemed  a  necessary 
precaution.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  ix.  331  They 
believed  truly  that  the  security  of  the  state  required  unusual 
precautions. 

t  3.  A  caution  or  caveat  given  beforehand,  rare. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Precaution,  Caution,  Warning,  or  Heed, 
given  or  us'd  before-hand.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  17 
P  i,  I  should  call  my  present  Precaution  A  Criticism  upon 
Fornication. 

Precaution,  v.  [a.  F.  pricautionncr  (i7th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  precaution  sb.] 

•(•1.  trans.  To  caution  (any  one)  beforehand 
against  something;  to  preadmonish,  forewarn. 

1654  FLECKNOE  Ten  Years  Trav.  43  Let  the  Duke  of 
Guise  then  be  precautioned  by  the  Duke  of  Alansons  ill 
successe  at  Antwerp.  1768  IVoiir^n  of  Honor  I.  13  She 
precautioned  them  against  receiving  implicitly  any  opinion. 


PRECEDE. 

2.  To  put  (any  one)  upon  his  guard  against 
something  ;  esp.  refl.  to  be  on  one's  guard  against. 

1700  J.  WELWOOD  Mem.  Trans.  Eng.  252  They  had  ever 
the  Shovel  and  Pickaxe  in  their  hands,  to  precaution  them- 
selves against  this  Misfortune.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atken. 
Brit.  II.  316  Which  last  [Rivalling)  both  High  and  Low 
do  Precaution  themselves  against.  1805  W.TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Rev.  111.63  Precautioned  by  works  of  imperishable  criticism 
against  any  real  imprudence. 

•f  3.  To  mention  or  say  beforehand  by  way  of 
caution.  Obs. 

1665  WITHER  Lord's  Prayer  Preamble,  Therefore  I  have 
here,  to  that  end,  precautioned  so  much  as  I  conceive  may 
be  pertinently  extracted  from  the  subject  I  have  now  in 
hand.  Ibid.  86,  I  will  precaution  a  little  by  the  way,  con- 
cerning that.  1690  NOKRIS  Beatitudes  (1692)  215  The 
reason..  was  not  (as  is  already  precautioned)  any  Absolute 
Merit  of  theirs. 

f4.  To  take  precautions  against,  guard  against 
(a  danger).  Ol>s.  rare. 

1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  11.  i.  30  He  cannot  hurt  me  ; 
That  I  precaution'd. 

Hence  Preoau'tioninif  vbl.sb.  (in  sense  i). 

1710  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  II.  525  The  precautioning  of  all 
witnesses. 

Precau'tional,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  nature  of  precaution  ;  precautionary. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  vi.  §  3.  61  Where- 
fore this  first  filiall  fear,  is  but  virtuous  and  precautionall. 
1887  Scott.  Leader  9  Dec.  5  The  precautional  measures 
..taken  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  War  Office,  in  view  of 
the  concentration  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Galician  frontier. 

Precautionary  (pr/kg-Jsnari),  a.  (sb.)  [f. 
PRECAUTION  sb.  +  -ABY.J 

1.  Suggesting  or  advising  provident  caution. 
1757  Herald  No.  6  (1758)  I.  89  Had  the  planners  of  the 

scheme  no  precautionary  forecast?  1820  CORRY  Eng. 
Metrop.  103  You  are  startled  at  my  first  precautionary  hint. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxv,  Jermyn's  precautionary 
statement  that  he  was  pursuing  inquiries. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of  a  precaution. 
1807  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax,  (ed.  2)  I.  iv.  v.  276  The  pre- 

cautionary measures  of  Alfred.  1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE 
Doctr.  Incarnation  v.  (1852)  125  A  precautionary  guard 
against  what  was  afterwards  the  Arian  heresy.  1880  FLO. 
MARRYAT  Fair-haired  Alda  II.  ix.  159  My  measures  were 
only  precautionary. 

t  B.  sb.  A  precautionary  measure,  a  precaution. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  49  Thou  seest, 
Belford,  by  the  above  precautionaries,  that  I  forget  nothing. 

Precautions  (prfkg-Jas),  a.  [f.  PRECAUTION  : 
see  -ous  and  CAUTIOUS.]  Using  precaution  ;  dis- 
playing previous  or  provident  caution  or  care. 

1713  STEELE  Guardian  No,  147  f  i  This  precautions  way 
of  reasoning  and  acting  has  proved  .  .  an  uninterrupted 
source  of  felicity,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  116  (1740) 
93  It  was  not  the  Mode  of  the  Court,  in  those  Days,  to  be 
very  penetrant,  precautious,  or  watchful.  1871  G.  MEREDITH 
H.  Richmondll.  177  She  was  precautious  to  have  her  giant 
to  protect  her  from  violence. 

Hence  Precau-tiously  adv.  rare,  in  a  pre- 
cautious manner,  as  a  precaution. 

a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  333  Jesus  him- 
self precautiously  withdrew,  When  persecuted  by  the  furious 
Jew.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xii.  77  How 
anxious  to  choose  and  to  avoid  everything,  precautiously, 
as  I  may  say,  that  might  make  me  happy,  or  unhappy. 

II  Frecava,  prSB-  (pn,k?-va).  Anat.  [f.  PBE- 
A.  4  b  +  CAVA  for  vena  cava  :  cf.  POSTCAVA.]  The 
superior  or  anterior  vena  cava.  Hence  Pre-, 
prasca-val  a.  (also  ellipt.  as  sb.). 

1866  OWEN  A  nat.  I  'ert.  I.  505  The  right  and  left  precavab 
enter  separately  the  auricular  sinus,  the  left  precaval  opening 
near  the  postcaval  vein.  1881  [see  POSTCAVA].  1884  T.  J. 
PARKER  Zooiomy  65  A  small  chamber,  the  precaval  sinus.  . 
situated  in  the  antero-lateral  angle  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Prece,  obs.  variant  of  PRESS. 

t  Preceda'neous,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  -nious, 
-nous  ;  7  precid-,  7-8  presold-,  8  preecedaneous. 
[app.  f.  PRECEDE  v.  +  -aneotis  :  cf.  antecedaneous, 
succedaneous  •  but  perh.  associated  in  origin  with 
L.  prsuTdane-us  '  that  is  slaughtered  or  sacrificed 
before'  (f.  csdfre  to  slay),  which  in  med.L. 
(Du  Cange),  and  perh.  in  late  L.,  had  in  particular 
connexions  the  generalized  sense  'preliminary, 
preceding  '.  Cf.  the  L.  spelling  succidaneus  beside 
siicceddneus.]  Happening  or  existing  before  some- 
thing else;  preceding,  antecedent,  previous. 

1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  iii.  19  It  was  but  a  preceda- 
neous  power,  preparatory  to  that  other  of  ruling.  [1656 

es  before, 


322  Precedanous  to  te     ropse,  are  a       acex 
1794  T.  TAYLOR  Phtinus  Introd.  16  Of  goods,  some  ar 
precedaneous  and  others  preparative  :  and  tne  precedaneous 
are  such  as  are  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  but  the  pre- 
parative, for  the  sake  of  other  things. 

Hence  t  Preceda'neously  adv.  Obs.,  previously. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  gnasi  Koinj  xv.  213  There  seems 
to  result  a  necessity  of  examining  Heathens  precedaneously 
to  their  admission, 

Precede  (prftrd),  v.  Also  5  presede,  6-S 
preceed,  prseeede,  7  preoead,  preeceed.  [a.  F. 
prMder  (141(1  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  prxcedlre  to  go 
before,  precede,  excel  :  see  PRE-  A  and  CEDE.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  go  before  or  beyond  (another)  m 
quality  or  degree  ;  to  surpass,  excel  ;  to  exceed. 

c  J375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptiita)  177  Ymang  birthis 


PRECEDENCE. 

lul  weman  b;ire  pane  lohne  bantiste  vas  nane  mare  i  For 
he  al  vthyre  in  bat  precedis,  And  ewine  is  to  bame  in  gud 
dcdis.  1631  WKKVER  Anc.  Fun.  M,m.  150  Men  in  the  fer- 
ucncie  of  oeuotion  did  not  precede  the  weaker  sex.  1760- 
71  H.  BKOOKE  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  I.  84  Through  the  en- 
foldings  of  the  stranger's  modesty,  Mr.  Kenton  discerned 
many  things  preceding  the  vulgar  rank  of  men. 

2.  To  go  before  in  rank  or  importance ;  to  occupy 
a  position  before  or  above ;  to  take  precedence  of. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  f,  y.  (1868)  14  The  other  grete  lordes 
that  shal  be  there  precedyng  your  degree.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Wart-es  iv.  i.  117  The  Colonels  companie  preceedelh 
all  others  of  his  regiment,  a  1677  BARROW  PotesSuprem. 
(1680)  285  Such  .1  reason  of  precedence  S.  Cyprian  giveth  in 
another  case,  Because.  .Rome  for  its  magnitude  ought  to 
precede  Carthage.  1819  REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Precedence,  All 
the  sons  of  viscount*  and  barons  are  allowed  to  precede 
baronets.  1839  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870) 
III.  vii.  99,  I  have  another  short  engagement,  which  ought 
to  precede  yours. 

3.  To  go  or  come  before  in  order  or  arrangement ; 
to  stand  or  be  placed  before  or  in  front  of. 

'494  (see  PRECEDING  a].  1530  [see  4).  a  1351  LELAND 
[tin.  V.  56  Rethelan,  ..cummith  of  Relhe,..and  Glan..  ; 
when  Glan  is  set  with  a  Worde  preceding  G  is  explodid. 
1673  W.  MOUNTAGU  \nSutclnuAMSS. (SM.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  320  One  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  preceded  with  a 

rtent  of  indenization.     1756  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (1782) 
v.  267  Those  [prologues]  of  Dryden.  .may  precede  any 
play  whatsoever,  even  tragedy  or  comedy.      1879    BAIN 
Higlur  Eng.  Grant.  145  When  the  adjective  ends  in  y  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  the  y  is  changed  into  i. 

4.  To  go  before,  to  move  in  front  of;  to  walk  or 
proceed  in  advance  of. 

1530  PALSGR.  664/1,  I  precede,  I  go  byfore  another  to 
a  place  or  in  order.  1601  SHAKS.  ffam.i.  i.  122  As  harbingers 
preceding  still  the  fates.  1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  55. 352 
Streamers.. preceded  a  Cart,  wherein  were  placed  three 
large  Figures.  1788  GIBBON  Dtel.  *  F.  xiv.  (1869)  II.  677 
Terror  preceded  his  march.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  85, 
I  sometimes  preceded  him  in  cutting  the  steps. 

b.  Astr.    Said  of  a  star,  etc.  which  in   the 
apparent   diurnal   rotation   of   the   heavens   rises 
before  and  moves  in  front  of  another,  i.  e.  which  is   i 
situated  to  the  west  of  it.    (See  also  PRECEDING  c.)   I 

«7»7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Pisces,  Names  and  situa- 
tion of  the  stars. . .  ist  of  those  preceding  the  square  under 
the  southern  fish.  [1860  MAURY  Pkys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low) 
vi.  $  313  Canopus  and  Sirius.  .are  high  up  in  their  course  ; 
they  look  down  with  great  splendour ..  as  they  precede  the 
Southern  Cross  on  its  western  way.] 

6.  To  come  before  in  time ;  to  happen,  occur,  or   \ 
exist  before ;  to  be  earlier  than  or  anterior  to. 

a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  274/1  And  Duns  saith,  that 
there  is  a  mollifieng,  that  prccedeth  grace,  whiche  hee 
callelh  attrition.  1581  NOWELL  &  DAY  in  Confer,  i.  (1584) 
E  iij,  Workes  doe  not  preceede  a  man  to  be  mstified,  but 
doe  follow  him  being  justified.  1653  LD.  VAUX  tr.  Godeau's 
St.  Paul  161  He  told  them  of  signes  which  should  preceed 
the  day  of  Judgement.  1771  PRIESTLEY  lust.  Relig.  (1782) 
I.  13  Infinite  duration  must  have  preceded  the  present 
moment.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  40  The  century 
preceding  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  federation. 

6.  inlr.  or  (now  only)  absot.  (in  senses  2-5)  :  To 
go  or  come  before  (in  rank,  order,  place,  or  time) ; 
to  have  precedence ;  to  be  anterior. 

a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  278/2  Whether,  .the  will  of  God 
is  alonely  the  cause  of  election,  or  els  any  merite  of  man  pre- 
cedyng  afore.  1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  BenUvoglia's  Warrs 
Flanders  123  Who.. precedes  now  in  the  universal  Govern- 
ment of  Christ's  flock  by  the  name  of  Urban  the  Eight. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  640  Till  then  the  Curse  pronounc't 
on  both  precedes.  1707  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng. 
ii.  xiv.  (ed.  22)  185  The  Colonel  thereof  is  always  to  pre- 
cede as  the  first  Colonel.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  i.  506  To  your 
pretence  their  title  would  precede.  Mod.  A  statement 
different  from  anything  that  precedes  or  follows. 

7.  trans,  in  causal  sense:  To  cause  to  be  pre- 
ceded (ly) ;  to  preface,  introduce  (with  or  by). 

1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  10  Mar., 
The  emperor  precedes  his  visit  by  a  royal  present.  1704 
MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Ellen.  IV.  51  The  old  man.  .never!? 
addressed  her,  without  preceding  Winifred  with  Mrs.  or 
Hiss,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Notes  $  Lect.  (1849)  I.  222  No 
modern  writer  would  have  dared,  like  Shakspeare,  to  have 
precedi-d  this  last  visitation  by  two  distinct  appearances. 
'891  rail  Mall  G.  31  Mar.  4/3  If  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  postpone  the  dissolution  until  Septem- 
ber or  later,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  to  precede  that 
by  a  measure  of  registration. 
H  8.  Erron.  used  for  PROCEED.  Obs.  rare. 

.i?1?"  Clu,''  Lm"  <Halliw->  '455  In  the  Fadur  nome  and 
•-  aone  allso,  And  in  the  Holigostys  that  precedit  hem  fro 

If/™'?"  -VS.  glit  of  hem  bo].  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
j  "Seynes  whom  as  ofte  as  be  kyng  precede  [pro- 

vf    -ft   '  ^  er'e  Edrik  counseille  nou?t  [dissttasit]  to  jeve 

bataille. 

Precedence  (pr/srdens).  Also  5  preoydenoe, 
5-6  -sidenoe,  7  pree-.  [prob.  f.  the  earlier  PRE- 
CEDENT <z. :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  F.  prMdettcc  (l6th  c. 
m  Littre).] 

tl.  -  PRECEDENT  si.  i,  3.  Oh.  (In  quots. 
'484,  1541,  perh.  a  corruption  of  precedents :  cf. 
ACCIDENCE.) 

I  I484  '"/<«•  *«••*.  ///  *  Hen.  Vll  (Rolls)  I.  85  The 

?wkcs  °f  accomptes..[are  to]  be  alway  in  the  handes  of 

V  'A  */      auditours  for  their  presidence.      1541   in   Picton 

l.pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  30  These  presidence  was  cor- 

M  and  drawen  out  of  diverse  old  prcsidence.      1558 

iJ      u      °ld  boolt  of  Precedences., extracted   out  of  the 

elder  Precedences  of  the  town.    1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  I'crg. 

i.      5"£  '•  xvi-  *9  *>•  Out  of  a"  sucn  precedences  he 
gathered  Preceptes  of  Phisike. 
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t  b.  The  being  or  serving  as  a  precedent,  rare. 
'494  FABVAN  Chrou.  II.  416  By  precydence  wherof  all  the 
great  cyties  &  good  townes  of  Fraunce  were  charged  in 
lyke  maner. 

1 2.  A  thing  that  precedes ;  something  said  or 
done  before  ;  an  antecedent :  —  PRECEDENT  sb.  i. 

'588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  in.  i.  83  An  epilogue  or  discourse  to 
make  plaine  Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  bin 
same.     1606  —  Ant.  t,  CL  n.  i.  51  Mes.  But  yet  Madam. 
<    Lleo.  I  do  not  like  but  yet,  it  does  alay  The  good  prece- 
dence.    01610  HEALEY  Epictetus'  Man.  11636)  47  Adven- 
I    lure  upon  nothing  without  due  consideration  of  the  prece- 
i    dences  and  consequences  thereof. 

3.  The  fact  of  preceding  another  or  others  in 
time  or  succession ;   previous  existence  or  occur- 
rence ;  priority.     (Often  with  mixture  of  sense  4.) 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  181,  I  doe  beseech  the  true  King,  that 
he  would  not  respect  the  precedence  in  time,  but  devotion 
of  my  minde.  1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  478  When 
it  was  ready  to  sign,  the  French  Ambassadors  offer'd  to 
yield  the  Precedence  in  signing  it  to  us  as  Mediators.  1818 

I.  BALLANTYNK  Exam,  Hum.  Mind  iv.  90  According  to  the 
jaw  of  Precedence,  one  idea  acquires  the  power  of  suggest- 
ing others  by  immediately  preceding  them.   1841  D'ISRAELI 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  158  In  the  chronology  of  our  poetical 
collectors,  Gower  takes  precedence  of  Chaucer  unjustly. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  17  June  5/1  The  payment  of  interest. . 
will  take  precedence  of  other  Egyptian  obligations. 

4.  The  fact  of  preceding  another  or  others   in 
order,   rank,  importance,  estimation,  or  dignity; 
higher  position,  superiority;   the  foremost  place, 
pre-eminence,  supremacy. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Precedence,  a  going  before,  also  a  surpass- 
ing, or  excelling.  1694  CROWNF.  Regulus  i.  8  Let  me  have 
the  precedence  in  your  heart,  a  1719  ADDISON  Notes  Ovid's 
Met.  in.  Wks.  1721 1.  241  In  which  part  Ovid's  copiousness  of 
invention,  and  great  insight  into  nature,  has  given  him  the 
precedence  to  all  the  Poets  that  ever  came  before  or  after 
him.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  9  That  form . .  Framed  for  the 
service  of  a  free-born  will.  Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks 
control.  1845  FORD  Hand/it.  Spain  i.  xiv.  52  The  Anda- 
lucian  horse  takes  precedence  of  all.  a  190*  A.  B.  DAVIDSON 
Old  Test.  Proph.  x.  (1903)  153  The  moral  everywhere  takes 
precedence  of  the  miraculous. 

b.  spec.  The  right  of  preceding  others  in  cere- 
monies and  social  formalities ;  the  occupying  of 
a  higher  or  more  honourable  place  in  an  assembly 
or  procession,  according  to  one's  rank  ;  ceremonial 
priority.  Hence  in  generalized  sense :  The  order 
to  be  ceremonially  observed  by  persons  of  different 
ranks,  according  to  an  acknowledged  or  legally 
determined  system  of  regulations. 

1598  FLOHIO  ftal.  Diet.  Ep.  Ded.  i,  I  am  no  auctorised 
Herauld  to  marshal!  your  precedence,  fa  1600  (title)  The 
Copie  of  a  Booke  of  Precedence  of  all  estates  and  playcinge 
to  ther  degrees.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  529  p  i  Disputes 
concerning  Rank  and  Precedence,  a  1715  BURNET  Oum 
Time  (1^66)  I.  288  He  moved,  that  a  letter  might  be  writ 
giving  him  the  precedence  of  the  Lord  Chancellour.  1864 
BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  ff  Pof.  xxvii.  428  The  Order  of  Prece- 
dence..was  first  established  upon  a  definite  system  by  a 
Statute  of  Henry  VIII.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  123 
The  president  of  education  is  to  take  precedence  of  them  all. 
1899  Daily  News  2t  Dec.  6/1  The  great  precedence  question, 
which  for  a  while  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
Knights  Bachelors,  is . .  now  satisfactorily  settled. 

Precedency  (prfs/'densi).  Also  7  -ie,  pro- 
ceed-, erron.  presi-.  [f.  as  prec.  and  -ENCY.] 

I 1.  The  furnishing  of  a  precedent  or  setting  an 


Christianity  in  euery  word,  action,  and  behauiour.  1615 
T.ADAMS  H'Aite  Devill  5  Such.. shall  answere..not  only 
for  their  owne  sins,  but  for  all  theirs  whom  the  pattern  of 
their  precedency  has  induced  to  the  like.  1657  W.  BLOIS 
Mod.  Policies  (ed.  7)  E  iv,  Fxlix  prxdo,  mundo  exemplnm 
inutile,  Happy  Piracy  is  a  thing  of  unhappy  presidency ; 
fortunate  sins  may  prove  dangerous  temptations. 

1 2.  A  thing  that  precedes ;  an  antecedent : 
=  prec.  2.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1657  FITZ-BRIAN  Gd.  Old  Canst  in  Prim.  Lustre  (1659)  6 
It  was  an  inlet,  and  a  necessary  precedency  to  their  great 
mutations  that  were  to  follow. 

3.  Priority  in  time  or  succession  :   =  prec.  3. 

i6>a  PEACHAM  Compl.  Cent.  xii.  (1634)  106  The  other  two 
may  justly  claime  precedency  of  Coines,  seeing  they  are  the 
ingredient  simples  that  compound  them.  1641  MILTON 
Reform,  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  5  The  Precedencie  which  God 
gave  this  Hand  to  be  the  first  Restorer  of  buried  Truth. 
1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Exartif.  iv.  i.  47  He  has  lov'd  me 
long,  long  before  you  knew  me,  and  claims  a  Privilege  from 


4.  Superiority  in  rank  or  estimation  :   =  prec.  4. 

1611  North's  Plutarch  750  You  looke  here,  Reader, 
to  see  to  which  of  the  two  I  shold  giue  the  precedencie. 
a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  90  He  speakes  most  of 
the  precedency  of  age.  1681  NORRIS  Hierocles  Introd.,  The 
Pythagorick  Verses  deservedly  call'd  Golden,  may  justly 
claim  the  precedency.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  81  P  i 
The  precedency  or  superior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to 
another.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  II.  xii.  26  They  had 
surrendered  their  ancient  claim  to  precedency  among  the 
Gaulish  states. 
b.  spec.  Ceremonial  priority  or  order:  =prec.  4b. 

'599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s  Rev.  IL  i,  One,  in  whom  the 
humours  and  elements  are  peaceably  met,  without  emulation 
of  precedency.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  iv.  ii.  37  A  con- 
troversie  of  precedency  between  the  younger  sons  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  and  the  Baronets.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  119  P  3  There  is  infinitely  more  to  do  about 


PRECEDENT. 

Place  and  Precedency  in  a  Meeting  of  Justices  Wive  than 
in  an  Assembly  of  Uutchesses.  1863  H.  Cox  Itutit.  L  vi.  43 
Bills  for  granting  honours  or  precedency. 

Precedent  (pre-sWent),  sb.  Forms:  a.  5 
procident,  -oydent,  5-  precedent  (5  -e).  0.  5-6 
prese-,  pre«y-,  7  presa-,  5-8  president  (5-6  -e). 
[a.  V.pr/ctdtnt,  subst.  use  of  the  adj. :  see  next. 
The  U  forms  arose  in  Eng.  through  practical 
identity  of  pronunciation,  and  consequent  confusion, 
with  PRESIDENT.] 

L  A  thing  or  person  that  precedes  or  goes  before 
another,  fa.  That  which  has  been  mentioned 
jnst  before.  Usually  in//. :  the  preceding  or  fore- 
going facts,  statements,  etc.  Obs. 

'433  Kolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  425/1  My  Lord  of  Bedford . .  nought 
Piivyng  his  rewarde  to  y  said  precedents  oflerd  and  agreed 
nym  to  serve  y  Kyng.  1494  KABYAN  Chron.  vn.  397  Whan 
all  these  presedentes  were  sene  by  y«  Scottes,  a  day  was 
assygned  of  metynge  at  Norham.  c  i«s  HAKPSHF.U. 
Divorce  Hen.  /-'///(Camden)  237  A  fourth  impediment,  and 
worse  than  the  precedents.  1607  TOPSEI.L  Four./.  tit  aits 
(1658)  105,  I  should  here  end  the  discourse  of  this  beast, 
after  the  method  already  observed  in  the  precedents. 

b.  That  which  precedes  in  time ;  something 
occurring  before  ;  an  antecedent.  ?  Obs. 

In  first  two  quots.  applied  to  a  previous  document,  etc. 
serving  as  a  guide  in  subsequent  cases  (leading  to  sense  2). 

145?  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  191/1  Any  Graunt  made  by  us., 
of  Viewc  of  Frauncplegge.. which  we  graunted  to  hym 
upon  certeyn  precedentez  allowed  in  Ayer  to  his  Aunceter/ 
of  longe  time  paste.  15*3  FMZIIERB.  Sttrv.  12  But  y* 
diuersytie  of  these  tenures,  .can  nat  be  knowen  but  by  the 
lordes  euydence,  court  rolles,  rentayles,  and  suche  other 
presydentes.  1691  BEVERLEY  Mem.  Kinrd.  Christ  to 
The  mention  of  the  Three  days,  and  a  Half  as  the  most 
Immediate  Precedent  of  their  Rising.  1788  T.  TAYLOR 
Proclus'  Comm.  1. 67  Things  subsequent  are  always  annexed 
to  their  precedents. 

t  o.  One  who  goes  or  moves  before  or  in  advance 
of  another  ;  a  forerunner.  Obs. 

1603  OWEM  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  274  Some  gaine  in  running 
vpon  his  precedentes,  some  forced  to  come  behinde  those 
that  were  once  foremost.  1610  Histrio-m.  vi.  143  Ruine 
and  Warre,  the  precedents  of  Wrath, . .  Have  rid  their  circuit 
through  this  fertile  soyle. 

t«i.  The  original  from  which  a  copy  is  made.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  Ill,  ill.  vi.  7  Here  is  the  Indictment 
of  the  good  Lord  Hastings,..  Eleuen  houres  I  haue  spent  to 
write  it  ouer . .  The  Precedent  was  full  as  lone  a  doing.  1595 
—  John  v.  ii.  3  My  Lord  Melloone,  let  this  be  coppied  out, 
And  keepe  it  safe  for  our  remembrance :  [Giues  Meloone 
the  Treaty.]  Retume  the  president  to  these  Lords  againe. 
t  e.  A  sign,  token,  earnest,  indication.  Obs. 

1581  RICH  Farnvell  (Shaks.  Soc.)  183  He  had  given.. to 
the  Kyng  himself,  as  a  president  of  his  good  will,  a  riche 
Jewell.  1591  SHAKS.  Yen.  f,  Ail.  26  Wilh  this  she  ceazeth 
on  his  sweating  palme,  The  president  of  pith  and  liuelyhood. 

2.  A  previous  instance  or  case  which  is  or  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  or  rule  for  subsequent  cases, 
or  by  which  some  similar  act  or  circumstance  may 
be  supported  or  justified.  (The  prevailing  sense.) 

o.  1417  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  326/2  My  Lordes  your  Uncles 
[etc.]..scrched  precydentes  of  the  governaill  of  ye  land  in 
tyme  and  cas  semblable.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pal.  v.  bcv. 
8  21  That  verie  precedent  it  seife  which  they  propose  may 
bee  best  followed.  1617-77  FELTHAM  Resoh'es  t.  xx.  37 
St.  Paul  is  Precedent  for  it.  1666-7  PEPYS  Diary  9  Jan., 
The  Lords  did  argue,  that  it  was  an  ill  precedent,  and 
that  which  will  ever  hereafter  be  used.  174*  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  I.  302  Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  deter ;  Next  day 
the  fatal  precedent  will  plead.  1787  JEFFERSON  Writ,  (1859) 


precedent  to  precedent.  1888  F.  HUME  Mme.  Midas  I.  i, 
He  promptly  followed  the  precedent  set  by  Oxford. 

ft.  c  1400  FORTESCUE  /J^j.  <r  Lint.  Hfon.  x.  (18851  134  Soche 
was  )>e  sellynge  off  Chirke  and  Chirkes  landes,  weroff  neuer 
marine  see  a  president.  1537  CROMWELL  in  Merrimnn  Life 
•V  Lett.  (1902)  11.  102  The  president  were  to  yvel  to  be 
admytted.  1643  MILTON  Sov.  Salre  4  By  such  a  pro- 
vision a  dangerous  president  is  introduced.  1663  CHAS.  II 
in  Julia  Cartwright  Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  151  Con- 
sidering all  former  presidents,  who  are  cleerly  on  our  side. 
1733  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  11.  445  His  Majesty's  not  inter- 
posing. .was  afterwards  made  use  of  as  a  president 

b.  Law.  A  previous  judicial  decision,  method 
of  proceeding,  or  draft  of  a  document,  which  serves 
as  an  authoritative  rule  or  pattern  in  similar  or 
analogous  cases. 

«.  1689  Tryai  Bps.  34  Things  done  in  particular  cases  in 
favour  are  not  Precedents.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I. 
Introd.  iii.  69  It  is  an  established  rule  to  abide  by  former 
precedents,  when  the  same  points  come  again  in  litigation. 
1771  jfunius  Lett.  Ded.  Eng.  Nat.  3  One  precedent  creates 
another.  —  They  soon  accumulate,  and  constitute  law.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  502  The  legal  research  of  Noy 
.  .  found  precedents  among  the  records  in  the  Tower. 

p.  1513  FITZHERB.  Surv.  20  The  lordes  court  rolles,  the 
whiche  is  a  regester  to  the  lorde  to  knowe  his  presydentes, 
customes,  and  seruyces.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  i'.  iv.  i.  230 
There  is  no  power  in  Venice  Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  President.  1641  CHAS.  I  Ansv: 
to  Printed  Bk.  25  Upon  pretence  of  Authority  of  Book- 
cases, and  Presidents.  1718  S.  SEWALL  Diary  5  Feb., 
Look  d  [out]  the  presidents  which  made  it  good. 

c.  In  collective  or  generalized  sense   (without 
article  or//.).     Without  precedent,  unprecedented. 

160  DONNE  Serm.  (ed  Alford)  VI.  154  To  become  a 


. 
P  7  Each  comforts  himself  that  his  faults  are  not  without 
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PRECEDENT. 

precedent.  1769  Juntas  Lett.  v.  (1797)  I.  44  Vour  conduct 
was  not  justified  by  precedent.  1858  FKOUDE  Hist.  Sttg. 
III.  xvi.  362  The  conservative  English  instinct,  which,  .ever 
preferred  the  authority  of  precedent  to  any  other  guide, 
f  3.  transf.  A  written  or  printed  record  of  some 
past  proceeding  or  proceedings,  serving  as  a  guide 
or  rule  for  subsequent  cases.  Obs. 

>543  (title}  A  Boke  of  Presidentes  exactly  written  in 
maner  of  a  Register.  16*5  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  i.  v,  Of 
all  which  seuerall  [news]  The  Day-bookes,  Characters, 
Precedents  are  kept.  1650  WELDON  Crt.  fas.  /  (1651)  n 
He  caused  a  whole  cartload  of  Parliament  Presidents  (that 
spake  tne  Subjects  Liberty)  to  be  burnt. 

1 4.  An  example  that  is,  or  is  intended  or  worthy 
to  be,  followed  or  copied;  a  pattern,  model, 
exemplar.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  2.) 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  P  ij  b,  Through  the 
abhominable  president  of  theyr  life  they  dooe  eftsoones 
crucifie  hym.  1565  in  Strype  Ann.  Rcf.\ii<x$  J.  xlvi.  472 
[Thus,  .did  the  Admonition  to  the  Parliament  charge  her 
Chapel,  viz.)  as  the  pattern  and  precedent  to  the  ^people  of 
all  superstition.  1607  TOURNEUH  Rev.  Trag.  \.  iv,  Piero. 
That  vertuous  Lady  f  L.  Ant.  Precedent  for  wives  !  1675 
TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  299  We  produce  Eve  only  for  a 
president. 

t  b.  An  example,  instance,  illustration,  specimen. 
c  1535  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen,  VIII  (Camden)  217  But 
the  most  notable  president  of  this  kind  of  chastity  is  the 
virginity  of  our  blessed  lady,  .married  to  good  Joseph.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxvm.  xliv.  704  Can  there  bee  a  president 
[L.  exfmplunt\  found  more  pregnant. .to  prove  and  enforce 
this  point,  than  Anniball  himselfe?  1631  R.  NORWOOD 
Trigonometric  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  Some.. who,  when  these  tables 
were  printing  and  almost  finished,  came  to  the  printing 
house  and  not  only  tooke  a  sufficient  view  of  them  there, 
but  carried  away  a  president  without  the  printer's  leave. 
1668  ROLLE  Abridgm.  \.  40,  I  will  make  thee  an  example 
and  president  for  a  perjured  Rogue.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat. 
Hist.  Earth.  IL  103  There  are  so  many  Presidents  on  Record 
in  Holy  Writ  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  that  no  one  can 
be  well  ignorant  of  them, 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  precedent  book,  precedent- 
war  shit 


159*  NASHB  Introd.  Sidney's  Astr.  $  Stella,  Although  it 
be.. the  president  bookes  of  such  as  cannot  see  without 
another  man's  spectacles.  1853  KINCSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  374 
If  we  can  prove  this  point,  we  prove  everything  with  pre- 
cedent-worshipping John  Bull. 

Precedent  (pr&rdent),  a.  Now  rare :  largely 
replaced  by  PRECEDING.  Forms  :  o,  4-  precedent, 
(5  pre*cydent,  6  precee'dent,  7  precedent). 

0.  5-6  precedent,  6  president,  7  pre*sedentt. 
[a.  F. pr&e'dent  (13-14111  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
prsecedens,    -entem>    pres.   pple.    of  prxcedere  to 
PRECEDE.    Originally  stressed precede'nty  precedent 
like  the  sb. ;  but  in  i6th  c.  conformed  to  precede, 
prece'dettce,  prece'ding. 

(Pegge  Anecd.  283  remarks  on  precedent  having  one  sound 
when  a  sb.,  another  sound  when  an  adj.}] 

1.  Preceding  in  time  ;  existing  or  occurring  before 
something  expressed  or  implied ;  previous,  former, 
antecedent :   =  PRECEDING  b. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  32  Fro  the  Midday  of  the  day 
precedent.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  412/2  Presedent, //•£?/<&/» 
\P.  precedent].  1471-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  57/1  The  same 
accompt  for  the  first  yere  precedent.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas,  xxvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  123  The  desteny  is  a  thyng  accy- 
dent,.  .Tyll  it  be  done  it  is  ay  precedent.  £1585  Fatre  Em 

1.  123  As  if  we  were  in  our  precedent  way.     1598  BARCKLEY 
Felic.  Man  (1631)  473  There  are  two  sorts  of  ends,  some  are 
precedent,  some  subsequent.     1616  SIR  T.  BUTTON  in  Lis- 
morc  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  II.  65,  I  shalbe  glad,  .to  be  your 
tenant.. and  give  as  muche  rentt.  .as  the  presedentt  tenant 
did.    a  1644  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  ch.  i,  There's  nothing 
modern  times  can  own,  The  which  precedent  Ages  have 
not  known,    a  1674  CLARENDON  Surv.  Leviatk.  (1676)  88 
For  there  could  be  no  Law  precedent  to  that  resignation  of 
themselves.    16. .  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  157  Our  men 
were  in  precedent  dayes  To  manly  actions  bent.     1787 
Minor  201  Mr.  Plodder  having  been  busied  the  precedent 
night.   1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III.  vi.  i.  21  The  opera- 
tion of  control  is  subsequent,  not  precedent.     1850  BLACKIE 
dSsckyius  I.   51  A  host  of  jarring  rumours  ..  Each  fresh 
recital  with  a  murkier  hue  Than  its  precedent. 

2.  Preceding  in  order  or  succession;  coming  or 
placed  before;  esp.  the  precedential  coming  imme- 
diately before,  the  foregoing :  »  PRECEDING  a. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  E  iij  b,  To  flee  the  false  opynyons  and 
errours  of  thaunc'ient  beforesayd  in  the  iiii  precedent  corn- 
maundementes.  1484—  Fables  of  &  sop  v.  viii,  The  Auctor 
of  this  booke  reherceth  suche  another  Fable.. as  the  pre- 
cydent.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  15  b,  As  I  have  taught 
in  the  precedent  chapter.  1660  BARROW  XucfitTPttl.  (1714)  2 
The  six  precedent  and  the  two  subsequent  [Books].  1741 
T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkind  v.  77  The  Generality  of  the  Pre- 
cedent  Words.  1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  389 
Certain  provincialisms.. chiefly  evinced.. in  the  discord  of 
precedent,  antecedent,  and  relative  pronouns. 

b.  Mentioned  or  spoken  of  just  before ;  imme- 
diately aforesaid ;  preceding. 

1530  PALSGR.  987  The  whiche  may  be  turned  lyk*  the 
verbe  precedent.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  63  This  secrete 
with  the  preceedent  I  had  of  a  Dutch  mountbanke.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  i.  vii.  §  i.  8  The  great  Foxe-taUe  grasse. . 
is  nothing  rough  in  handling  like  the  precedent.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  n.  Ded.  to  King  §  13  Another  defect  which  I 
note,  ascendeth  a  little  higher  than  the  precedent.  1705  tr. 
Bosman's  Guinea  269  A  Bird  not  above  half  so  big  as  the 
precedent. 

3.  Preceding  in  rank  or  estimation ;    having  or 
taking  precedence. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  340  The  one  precedent 
in  age  and  nobilitic,  the  other  a  Leader  in  Warre,  and  Law. 
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giuer  in  Peace.  1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  <y  Supiritat.  x.  (1864) 
z8y  Laying  his  hand  upon  all  the  dearest  and  most  intimate 
affections  of  life  and  demanding  a  precedent  love. 

Precedent  (pre-sfdent),  v.  [f.  PRECEDENT  s6.] 
trans.  To  furnish  with  a  precedent ;  to  be  a  pre- 
cedent for;  to  support  or  justify  by  a  precedent. 
Now  only  in  pa.  pple.  :  see  also  PBECEDENTED. 

1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  28  The  examples 
ofdiuers.  .kings,  .do  president  vs  in  these  carriages.  1652-61 
Hi  YI. IN-  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  18  The  Ottoman  Turks  were 
precedented  by  those  of  Egypt.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen. 
Brit.  III.  42  Otherwise  the  Example  might  be  of  dangerous 
consequence,  tho'  often  precedented  by  the  Popish  Monks 
and  Jesuits  in  their  Editions. 

t  b.  refl.  To  guide  or  support  oneself  ly  a  pre- 
cedent ;  to  follow  as  a  precedent.   Obs. 

1636  ABP.  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  (1637)  35  Now  we  are  no 
longer  to  president  our  selves,  in  this  kind,  by  the  Chappell, 
but  by  the  Liturgie  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  1641  BURGES 
Strin.  5  Nov.  63  This  is  a  memorable  Instance;  and  I 
would  to  God  you  would  president  your  selves  by  it. 

Hence  Pra'oedenting  ppl.  a.,  setting  or  serving 
as  a  precedent. 

'11693  Urqukarfs  Rabelais  in.  xxxviii.  319  Prototypal 
and  precedenting  fool. 

Precedent,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PBESIDENT. 

Precedentable,  a.  rare-1,    [f.  PRECEDENT  v. 

+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  precedented  ;  for 
which  a  precedent  can  be  found. 

ri64*  Observator  Defended  4  Which  power.. can  never 
be  safe  either  for  King  or  people,  nor  is  presidentable. 

Prececlental  (pres/cle'nlal),  a.  rare.  [f.  PBE- 
CEDENT  sb.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  precedent ; 
of  the  nature  of,  or  constituting  a  precedent  (  «•  PKE- 
CEDENTIAL  i) ;  but  in  quots.  used  as  =  supported  by 
precedent,  precedented  (cf.  PRECEDENTIAL  i  b). 

1641  Virginia  Stat.  (1823)  I-  237  By  abolishing  con- 
demnations and  censures  (presidental  from  the  time  of  the 
corporation)  of  the  inhabitants  from  colonies  service.  1658 
Ibid.  499  The  House  humbly  presenteth,  That  the  said 
disolution..is  not  presidentall. 

Preoede-ntaxy,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-AST1.]  Forming  a  precedent:  =  PRECEDENTIAL  i. 

1887  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  306  Such  a  precedentary  act 
as  Lord  Palmerston's  despatch  of  the  British  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles. 

Precedented  (pre-s/" dented),///,  a.  [f.  PRE- 
CEDENT v,  or  sb.  +  -ED.]  Furnished  with  or  having 
a  precedent ;  in  accordance  with  or  warranted  by 
precedent;  paralleled  or  snpported  by  a  similar 
previous  case  or  occurrence.  Usually  in  predicate  : 
see  also  PRECEDENT  v.  (Opp.  to  UNPRECEDENTED.) 

1653  A'  WILSON  Jos.  f  175  We.. with  more  alacrity  and 
celerity  than  ever  was  precedented  in  Parliament,  did 
address  ourselves  to  the  Service  commanded  unto  Us.  176* 
H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1765)  I.  Pref.  5  When 
one  offers  to  the  public  the  labours  of  another  person,  it  is 
allowable  and  precedented  to  expatiate  in  praise  of  the 
work.  1809  E.  S.  BARRETT  Setting  Sun  II.  65  This  prayer 
is,  as  we  have  shewn  before,  precedented  and  proper.  1880 
F.  G.  LEE  Ch.  under  Q.  Elh.  I.  275  Notwithstanding  their 
extraordinary  but  precedented  Oath  of  Homage. 

Precedential  (presfde-njal),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  PRECEDENT  sb.  or  PRECEDENCE,  after  conse- 
quential, differential,  etc.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  constituting  a  precedent ; 
furnishing  a  guide  or  rule  for  subsequent  cases. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  4-  Man.  (1642)  31  These  were 
Precedentiall  to  their  Successors.  1693  Col.  Rec.  Pcnttsylv. 
I.  404  His  Excell.  had  made  many  steps  of  Condescention 
to  them  which  he  had  not  done  in  another  government,  and 
[which]  was  not  presidential).  1893  Independent  (N.  Y.) 
19  Oct.,  If  he  is  appointed,  any  applicant  ..  can  claim., 
appointment  on  the  strength  of  this  precedential  case. 

IJb.  erron.  Supported  by  precedent,  precedented  : 
in  comb,  non-precedential,  unprecedented. 

164*  R.  WATSON  Serm.  Sckisme  29  They.. can  fix  on  the 
same  an  unparallel'd,  non-presidentiall  interpretation. 

2.  Having  precedence,  preceding,  preliminary. 
1661   BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Precedential.. that  goes 

before  or  surpasseth,  1683  HOWE  Union  among  Protestants 
Wks.  (1846)  121  Negotiations.. precedential  to  the  concord 
they  endeavoured  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetian 
Churches.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  III. 
4  It  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  the  several  prece- 
dential or  introductory  facts . .  from  the  ultimate  principal  fact. 

3.  Relating  to  (social)  precedence. 

1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  63  Charles  the  Fifth  settled  a 
precedential  hubbub  between  two  dames  of  high  degree. 

Pre-cedentless,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRECEDENT  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  precedents  to  follow. 

1860  Daily  ffmis  26  May,  Admitting.. that  his  own  tradi- 
tion-beridden  country  was  being  slowly  but  surely  drawn 
into  the  wake  of  traditionless,  precedentless  America. 

Precedently  (prfca -dentil),  adv.  [f.  PRE- 
CEDENT a.  +  -LIT 2.]  ln  the  way  of  precedence; 
previously,  antecedently,  beforehand. 

T««4  FISHER  in  F.  White  Kef  1.  f.  31  The  rnayne  and  sub- 
stantial! points  of  faith  are  beleeued,  not  vpon  Scripture,  but 
vpon  Tradition  precedently  vnto  Scripture.  1678  HOBBES 
Decam.  ix.  nj  For  precedently  he  had  said  that  [etc.]. 
1768  Woman  of  Honor  II.  5  From  what  I  have  precedently 
touched  to  you  of  her  character,  a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON 
Kfw.  f,  Punishm.  \.  (iBi3)  3I  Precedently  to  this  inquiry, 
another  claims  its  notice. 

Preceder  (prfst-dw).  rare.  [f.  PRECEDE + 
•EB1.]  One  who  or  that  which  precedes;  in 
quot.,  One  who  furnishes  an  example  or  precedent. 


PRECELLENTLY. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ge.  Brit.  vi.  xl.  144  So  desirous  to  be 
a  Preceder  of  moderation  and  singularity  vnto  others,.. 
that  he  would  not  permit  his  Empresse  to  weare  any 
lewels  of  high  price. 

Preceding  (prfsfdirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  PKECEDE  + 
-ING  2.]  That  precedes  :  a.  in  order  or  arrange- 
ment: Coming  or  placed  before  something  else; 
esp.  coming  immediately  before ;  given,  stated,  or 
mentioned  just  before ;  foregoing. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxix.  95  As  before  is  touchyd  in  the 
presedyng  chapitre.  1702-3  GAI.F.  in  Pepys  Diary,  etc. 
(1879)  VI.  258  Dr.  S.  gave  me  the  preceding  account.  1771 
jfunins  Lett.  Ixviii.  (1797)  II.  267,  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
preceding  argument.  1823  H.  J.  BROOKE  hitrod.  Crystallogr. 
127  The  secondary  forms  belonging  to  the  four  preceding 
classes  of  primary  forms,  are  nearly  similar  to  each  other. 

b.  in  time :   Existing,  occurring,  or  going  on 
before    something    else;     previous,    prior,    past, 
anterior,  former,  antecedent ;    esp.   occurring  just 
before,  immediately  anterior,  '  last '. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alls  Well  v.  iii.  196  Of  sixe  preceding 
Ancestors,.. Hath  it  beene  owed  and  worne.  1654  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  BentivpfliVs  Wans  Flanders  237  They. .sent 
them . .  about  the  end  of  the  preceding  May  last  {ante- 
cedente  Maggio  passato}.  a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers 
(1795)  I.  Pref7i6  The  great  difference  between  this  last,  and 
all  the.. preceding  persecutions.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  48  Each  generation  improves  upon  the  preceding. 

c.  in   movement:     spec,    in    Astr.    said    of   a 
heavenly  body,  etc.  situated  to  the  west  of  another, 
and  therefore  moving  in  front  of  it  in  the  apparent 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyd.  s.  v.  Orion,  Bright  [star]  in  pre- 
ced[ingjfoot  called  regel. . .  Precedting]in  the  girdle. . .  Middle 
of  three  in  the  girdle..  .Third  and  last  in  the  girdle.  1784 
HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  265  The  preceding 
side  of  Mars  shews  the  flattening  of  the  poles,  while  the 
following  is  terminated  by  an  elliptical  arch.  1867  SMVTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.  Quadrant,  In  speaking  of  double 
stars,  or  of  two  objects  near  each  other,  the  position  of  one 
component  in  reference  to  the  other  is  indicated  by  the 
terms,  north  following,  north  preceding,  south  following,  or 
south  preceding,  the  word  quadrant  being  understood. 

Preceid,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRESIDE. 

t  PreCC'l,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc.  presell.  [ad.  L. 
prKcell-lre  to  (rise  above,)  surpass,  excel,  f.  prx, 
PHE-  A.  5  +  *cellere  to  rise  higher,  to  tower ;  cf. 
EXCEL.  Cl.obs.F.#r<!<:eller.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  superior  ;  to  excel,  surpass. 
^'1400  Apol.  Loll.  59  If  he  precelle  in  sciens  &  holines. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  I.  i.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  13/2  As  we  precelle 
in  wisdam  and  resoun.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Tim.  iii.  9  It  is  conueniente,  that  he  whiclie  precellelh 
in  honor,  should  also  precelle  in  vertues.  1550  J.  COKE 
Bng.  q  Fr.  Heralds  %  54  (1877)  73  Malgo . .  precelled  in 
beautye,  puyssaunce,  force,  and  strengthe,  of  all  men  in 
those  dayes.  1552-1756  [see  PRECELLING]. 

2.  trans.  To  be  superior  to ;    to  surpass,  excel 
(another  or  others) ;  =  EXCEL  v.  2. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  31  Bledgarec  kynge  pre- 
cellede  alle  other  in  musike.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo 
26  As  Phebus  dois  Synthia  presell.  1661  CRESSY  Refl. 
Oatkes  Sitprem.  tt  Alleg.  91  Be  subject  to  every  humane 
creature,  to  the  King  as  precelling  all  others. 

Hence  t  Precelling  iibl.  sb. 

a  1532  Remedie  of  Loue  Prol.  v,  Flouring  youth,  which. . 
a  precelling  haste  aboue  age  In  many  a  singuler  commodite. 

Precelland,  -end,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PRECELLING. 

•)•  Precellence.  Obs.  [ad.  late  \^.  prxcellcntia 
excellence,  f.  prsecellere :  see  PBECEL  and  -ENCE. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  pricellence  (ifith  c.  in  Littre>]  The 
fact  or  quality  of  excelling ;  pre-eminence. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  159  The  dedes  schalle 
schewe  the  precellence  of  cure  wifes.  1541  R.  COPLAND 
Galyen  s  Terap.  2  G  iij,  Eyther  by  precellence  &  noblenes 
of  y  partye.  1669  GALK  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  5  Their  Divine. . 
Precellence  beyond  al  human  books  and  Records.  1737 
L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  Pref.  Gosp.  (1740)  9  The  precellence 
of  the  Gospel  will  yet  appear  much  greater,  if  we  consider 
the  imperfection  of  the  Law. 

t  Precellency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ENCY.] 
The  quality  of  being  '  precellent ' ;  pre-eminence ; 
with  a  and//,  an  instance  of  this. 

1SS7  EDGEWORTH  Serm.,  i  Pet.  viii.  i8ob,  Sainte  Peter 
knewe  no  precellencye  or  excellencye  ouer  a  whole  realme. 
1616  R.  SHELDON  Kom.  Mir.  Antichristian  151  Any  pre. 
eminence  or  precellencie  giuen.  1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacons 
Adv.  Learn,  iv.  iii.  207  There  are  many  and  great  Pre- 
cellencies  of  the  soule  of  man,  above  the  soules  of  beasts. 
1658  W.  PERCY  Compl.  Swimmer  v.  9  Fishes  may  challenge 
to  themselves  a  precellency  in  Swimming. 

t  Precellent,  a,  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prxcellent-em, 
pres.  pple.  of  pmecelllre  to  surpass  (see  PBECEL). 
So  obs.  F.  precellent  (c  1170  in  Godef.).]  That 
excels  or  surpasses  ;  surpassing,  pre-eminent. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  ii.  13  Be  ?c  suget  to  . .  the  kyng,  as 
precellent  [gloss  or  more  worth!  in  staatj.  i43«-5°  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  39  Fulbertus..a  man  precellente  in  tn< 
luffe  of  our  blissede  lady.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  (1870)  325 
To  the  precellent  and  armypotent  prynce.  1660  BUKNEY 
KtpS.  Aiipoi.  (1661)  20  What  validity  is  it  of  when  precellent 
vertue  is  not  valued  ? 
b.  Const,  as  pres. pple.  •=  'precelling',  excelling. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  219  The  philosophres  that 
were  diuines  were  precellente  alle  other  kyndes  off  phi- 
losophies. 

Hence  t  Freoellently  adv. 

c  1557  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxix.  357  Proud  men  lyke  drosse 
thou  wilt  remoue,  which  Set  in  earth  so  stout  Precellcntly. 


PRECELLING. 
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PRECEPTIVE. 


P^  a-  ^s*    Also  6  *sv.  -and, 

-end.  [f.  PRECKL  +  -ING  '•*.]  That '  precels*  or  ex- 
cels; excelling,  excellent  ;  surpassing,  pre-eminent. 

£  1430  Lvuo.  A/in.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  ia  Tlier  salt  a  child 
off  bcautc'  precellyng,  Middes  uf  the  tronc,  rayed  lyke  a 
kyni;.  /oia.  21  Be  glad,  O  Londonc,..Citee  of  citees,  of 
noblesse  precellyng.  iSS»  LYNDESAY  Monarcke  5980  Than 
sail  that  most  precelland  Kyng  Tyll  those  wrachU  mak 
answeryng.  « 1568  \V.  STEWART  in  Bannatyne  Poems 
(Hunter.  Cl.)  250  Precellend  prince!  havand  prerogatyuc 
As  rowy  royall  in  this  regiotm  to  ring.  1670  SHADWELL 
Virtuoso  n.  Wks.  1720  I.  342  Were  I  as  precelllng  in  phystco- 
mechanical  investigations,  as  you  in  tropical  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes. 1756  Gentl.  Alag.  XXVI.  308  Tlie  sacred  confidence 
reposed  in  our  representatives  confers  precelling  dignity. 

Precely,  variant  of  I'KESSI.Y  Obs.,  expressly. 

Preceilt  (pr&e*nt),  v.  [ad.  L.  prxcentare  to 
sing  before,  or  back-formation  from  PUKCENTOK.] 
intr.  To  officiate  as  precentor ;  to  lead  the  singing 
of  a  choir  or  congregation,  b.  trans.  To  lead 
in  singing  (a  psalm,  antiphon,  etc.). 

173*  R.  ERSKINE  Diary  in  Agnew  Theol.  Consolation 
(1881)  253  This  day  I  precented  for  niy  colleague.  1824 
Ulitckw.  Mag.  XV.  179  Owinjj  to  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the  session  clerk,  the 
precenting  in  church  devolved  on  my  father.  187*  Sacristy 
If.  224  Lifted  up  his  voice  and  precented  the*  Salve,  Sancta 
Parens !'  1893  C.  L.  M ARSON  Ptmbms  at  Work  (1804)  177/1 
It  is.. the  hymn  they  sang  on  their  way  to  the  Mount.., 
and  Our  Lord  no  doubt  precented  it  by  singing  the  first 
half-verse  alone.  1904  R.  SMALL  Hist,  if.  P.  Longregat. 
\.  669  The  employment  of  a  student  to  keep  school  and 
precent. 

f  Prece-ntipn,  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  prae- 
ccntidn-efpt  a  singing  before,  a  prelude,  n.  of  action 
from  pr&cirtcre  i^see  next).] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossoer.t  Precention,  a  singing  before ;  the 
on-set  or  flourish  of  a  Song.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Precentor  (prfse*ntfXi).  Also  7-9  precenter. 
[a.  late  L.  prsKentor  a  leader  in  music,  precentor, 
f.  L.  prxeinfre,  -cent-  to  sing  or  play  before 
(a  person,  etc.),  also  to  foretell,  f.  prx,  PRE-  + 
can/re  to  sing.  So  Y .  precenteur  (i6th  c.),  earlier 
precentre.]  One  who  leads  or  directs  the  singing 
of  a  choir  or  congregation ;  spec.  a.  in  cathedrals 
of  the  Old  Foundation,  a  member  of  the  chapter 
(ranking  next  to  the  dean),  whose  duties  as  precentor 
are  now  commonly  discharged  by  the  succentor ; 
b.  in  those  of  the  New  Foundation,  one  of  the 
minor  canons  (among  whom  he  usually  takes 
precedence)  or  a  chaplain,  who  performs  the  duties 
in  person ;  c.  in  churches  or  chapels  in  which 
there  is  no  instrumental  accompaniment,  the  officer 
who  leads  congregational  singing.  Also  transf. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  201  The  Praecentor  or 
chiefe  Chorister  againe  ruing  vp  saitb,  And  we  know  not 
what  to  doe.  1649  Acts  $  Grain.  Parl.  c.  46  (Scobell)  68 
That  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who  by  an  Act  of 
this  Parliament . .  are  not  disabled  to  hold  or  use  the  Place, 
Function,  Office,  Title  or  Stile  of  Precenter,  or  any  other 
Title  (etc.]  are  and  be  from  the  Nine  and  Twentieth  day  of 
March.. disabled  to  hold  the  same.  1659  HAMMOND QnPs. 
Pref.  2  Wherein  also  those  Angels  which  shall  then  be  our 
Pnecentors  are  here  pleased  to  follow.  1706  A.  BEDFORD 
Temple  Afus.  iv.  73  The  Business  of  the  Prsecentor  was  to 
Sing  the  first  Verse,  or  at  least  the  first  Part  thereof,  that  the 
rest  of  his  Brethren  might  know  what  Tune  to  Sing,  and 
what  Pitch  to  take.  1757  in  Calderwood  Dying  Testimonies 
(i8oS)  388  From  pulpits  or  presenters  seats.  1782  BURNEY 
Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  II.  i.  56  In  680  John,  Praecentor  of 
St.  Peter's,  was  sent  over  by  Pope  A  gat  ho  to  instruct  the 
Monks  of  Werernouth  in  the  art  of  singing.  1821  GALT 
Ann,  Parish  xii,  The  schoolmaster. .was  likewise  session* 
clerk  and  precentor.  1840  Act  3  #  4  Viet.  c.  113  The  Pre- 
centor of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  David.. shall  be., 
styled  Dean.  185*  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  (1871)  600  Formerly 
the  precentor  in  most  of  the  Cathedrals  ranked  next  to 
the  Dean.  Now  he  is  usually  a  minor  canon.  1863  COWOEN 
CLAKKK  Shaks.  Char.  iv.  107  Observe  a  bevy  of  them  seated 
on  a  door-step,  joining  in  tiny  chorus  to  the  directing 
melody  of  an  elder  precentor.  1869  SPURCEON  Treas.  Dav. 
PC.  xxii.  22  Jesus  himself  leads  the  song,  and  is  both  pre- 
centor and  preacher  in  his  church.  1887  Spectator  5  Nov. 
J513  [  He]  became  a  '  precentor '  (or  leader  of  the  psalmody), 
first  in  a  Perth  Presbyterian  church. 

Hence  Preoento'rial  <z.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
precentor;  Prece'ntory  [cf.  deanery\^^t  residence 
of  the  precentor  in  a  cathedral  of  the  Old  Founda- 
tion ;  Prece-ntress  =  PRECKNTRIX. 

1815  CARLYLE  Schiller  App.  313  The  precentorial  spirit 
of  his  father  was  more  than  reconciled,  on  discovering  that 
Daniel  could  also  preach,  and  play  upon  the  organ.  1906 
E.  M.  SVMPSON  Hist,  <y  Topogr.  Lincoln  310  Beneath  the 
Precentory . .  stilt  exists  the  Roman  hypocaust,  1892  STEVEN- 
SON Lett.  (.1901)  II.  xi.  252  Our  boys  and  preceptress  ('tis al- 
ways a  woman  that  leads)  did  better  than  I  ever  heard  them. 

Frece-ntorship.  [f.  prec.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
office,  position,  or  function  of  a  precentor. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  VI.  174  Saved. .by  the  well-timed 
exaltation  to  a  neighbouring  precentership.  1865  T.  D. 
HARDY  Catal.  Ld.  Chancellors  11.488  Besides  this  canonry 
he  [Mapes]  held  the  precentorship  of  Lincoln.  1868  I.  BURNS 
Mew.  \V.  C.  Burns  (1870)  485  A  hymn  was  sung  by  the 
company  under  his  precentorship,  1886  L.O.  PIKE  Yearbks. 
13  Sf  14  Edw.  Ill  Introd.  61  A  former  Bishop  was  seised  of 
the  advowson  of  the  precentorship  as  in  right  of  his  bishopric. 

Precentral :  see  PEE-  B.  3. 

Freoentrix  (pr/se'ntriks).  [a.  med.L.  prx~ 
centrix  fern. ,  corresp.  to  prxcentor  PRECENTOR  :  see 
•mix.]  A  female  precentor  or  leader  of  a  choir. 


1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mm.  ii.  iy  He.  .made  bU  Sister  ' 
Praxentrix  to  the  Women.  i8»£  Scon  Betrothed  xix,  The 
abbess.. called  on  her  Precentnx,  and  desired  her  to  com- 
tnand  her  niece's  attendance  immediately.  IQOI  ROSA 
GRAHAM  S.  Gilbert  68  The  Precentrix,  like  the  Precentor, 
was  responsible  for  the  church  services. 

Precept  (pr/*sept),  sb.  Also  5-6  preoepte,  6 
presept,  -ceipt,  6-7  precept ;  5-7  precep. 
[ad.  L.  prgeceplum  a  maxim,  rule,  order,  command, 
prop.  pa.  pple.  nent.  sing,  of  prscipere  to  take 
beforehand,  to  give  rules  to,  advise,  instruct,  order, 
f.  //vc,  PRE-  A  +  capfre  to  take ;  whence  also  OF.  I 
precept  (i2th  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F.  prtcepte^ 

fl.  An  authoritative  command  to  do  some 
particular  act ;  an  order,  mandate.  Obs. 

138*  WVCLIF  Acts  xvi.  24  Whanne  he  hadde  takyn  such  a 
precept  [L.  Qni  cum  tale  prxceptnm  accepisset]t  sente  hem 
into  the  ynner  prisoun.  a  1400^-50  Alexander  982  All  |>e 
curte  knijtts  &  cries  Suld  put  fciim  in-to  presens,  his  precep 
to  here,  c  1410  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  1683  When  Adam 
&  Eue  had  broke  the  precept,  c  1430  —  .!//«.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  18  To  whom  whas  yoven  a  precep tc  in  scrip, 
ture.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xn.  x.  26  Heir  I  command  no 
tary  nor  delay  Be  maid  of  my  preceptis,  quhat  I  sal  say. 

2.  A  general  command  or  injunction  ;  an  instruc- 
tion, direction,  or  rule  for  action  or  conduct;  esp. 
an  injunction  as  to  moral  conduct ;  a  maxim. 
Most  commonly  applied  to  divine  commands, 
f  The  ten  precepts :  the  ten  commandments  (o&r.). 

1381  WVCLIF  Ezek.  v.  6  Thei  walkeden  not  in  my  preceptis 
\gtost  or  heestis ;  1388  comaundementis].  c  1386  CHAUCER 
il'ifesProl. 65  Whan  thapostel  speketh  of  maydcnhede  He 
seyde  that  precept  ther-of  hadde  he  noon.  1495  Trevisa's 
Barth.  De  P.  #.  xiv.  vi.  (W.  de  W.)  471  EbaTis  a  hyll.., 
theron  stode  the  vj  lignages . .  to  curse  all  tho  that  helde  not 
the  x  preceptes  [Botff.  MS.  hestes].  1516  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  5  The  x  commaundementes  and  other 
preceptes  of  good  moralite.  1547  (title)  The  Etbiques  of 
Aristotle  . .  preceptes  of  good  behavoure  and  pjerfighte 
honestie.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane*s  Comm.  2  b,  It  is  S.  Paules 
precept,  that  suche  as  be  appointed  to  instruct  the  people, 
should  be  furnished  . .  with  noisome  and  sounde  doctrine. 
1564  BriefExatn.  Hj.Vpon  the. x.  preceptes.  i638QtTARi.ES 
Hieroglyph.  \.  4  This  golden  Precept,  Know  thy  stlfet  came  ' 
dpwne  From  heav'ns  nigh  Court  4/1670  BONYAN  Confess.  \ 
Faith  Wks.  59  Through  thy  preceps  I  get  understanding. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  7nevenot  s  Trav.  I.  33  Though  Wine 
seems  to  be  Prohibited  by  the  Alcoran,  yet  the  good-fellows 
say,  that  it  is  no  more  but  an  advice  or  council,  and  not  a 
precept,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Imit.  Pet-sins*  Sat.  i.  Wks.  1730 
1 .  5,5  Authority  with  all  thy  precepts  go.  1708  PRIOR  Turtle 
<y  Barrow  190  Example  draws  where  precept  fails.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  v.  128  Teaching  them,  by  precept  ana 
example,  the  great  truths  of  our  Holy  Religion. 

b.  One  of  the  practical  rules  of  an  art;  a  direction 
for  the  performance  of  some  technical  operation ; 
n  rule. 

1553  T.WILSON  Rhet.  3  In  all  poynctes  throughly  grounded 
and  acquainted  with  the  preceptes.  1590  KECORDE,  etc. 
Gr.  Artes  (1646)  325  Subtraction  hath  the  same  precepts 
that  Addition  had.  159*  WEST  \st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  100  Dt 
They  which  haue  learned  by  heart  all  the  tropes,  figures 
and  precepts  of  Rhetoricke.  1669  STURMY  Manner's  Mag. 
vi.  iii.  117,  1  have  been  the  larger  in  this  precept,  that  it 
may  be  a  Rule  of  Direction.  x8»  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  i\. 
65  In  the  precept,  .for  rinding  the  length  of  the  year.  1901 
'  Kn<nvleage '  Diary  1 1  The  '  equation  of  lime  '  is  indicated 
in  the  Ephemeris  by  the  precepts  before  or  after  clock. 

f  3.  A  written  order  or  mandate  authorizing 
a  person  to  do  something ;  a  warrant.  Obs. 

1518  in  Sir  W.  Fraser  Sutherld.  Bk.  (1892)  III.  69  We.. 
sail  gif  our  preceppis  to  delyuer  the  saidis  Jonet  and 
Elesabeht  to  the  seid  Johune  in  keping.  1583  Leg.  Bp. 
St.  Androis  863  His  precept  of  pensione  furth  he  tuike, 
Biddand  my  Lord  subscryve  ane  letter.  1596  BACON  Max. 
4-  Use  Com.  Law  \.  v.  (1636)  26  If  a  warrant  or  precept 
come  from  the  Kmgto  sell  wood  upon  the  ground  whereof 
I  am  tenant.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  11.907  The  Pope 
sent  his  Precepts  or  Breves.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  5  The  king  sending  a  precept  to  the 
sheriff  of  Hampshire  to  have  a  chamber  in  the  royal  castle 
painted. 

4.  sftc.  a.  A  written  or  printed  order  issued  by 
constituted  authority  (as  the  King,  a  court,  or  a 
judge),  to  require  the  attendance  of  members  of 
a  parliament,  a  court,  or  a  jury,  to  direct  the 
holding  of  an  assize,  to  procure  the  appearance, 
arrest,  or  imprisonment  of  a  delinquent,  or  the 
production  of  a  record,  or  to  authorize  the  levying 
of  a  distress ;  a  writ,  warrant. 

[1344  Rolls  ofParU.  II.  154/2  E(t  sur  eel  precept,  meisme 
le  jour  lirent  un  autre  precept,  Sicut  alias,  de  prendre  son 
corps.]  1444  //'/(/.  V.  i  to  i  Retourne  uppon  eny  Writtes  or 
Precepts  to  theyme  directed.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VIft 
c.  i  j  8  i  Every  Shereff . .  to  whom  eny  writte  or  precepte  is 
..directe.  i^4  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  710  Our 
schiref-officiar  being  thair  present  with  ane  precept.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /Vt  v.  i.  14  ftlarry  sir,  thus  :  those  Precepts 
cannot  bee  seru'd.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws 
Scot,  i.  xxvi.  §2  (16^0)  129  Executing  of  any  Summonds, 
Letters,  or  Precept  direct  by  his  Highness,  or  other  Judges. 
1709  Connecticut  Col.  Kec.  (1890)  XV.  566  Ordered,  that  a 
precept  be  issued  to  all  or  either  of  the  said  officers, ..  to 
bring  their  sold  prisoner.. forthwith  before  the  Governor 
and  Council.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Rtilegk  I.  xix.  385,  I  have 
the  original  precept  and  panel  of  the  Jury  before  me. 

b.  Sf.   An   instrument   granting   possession   of  | 
something,  or  conferring  a  privilege.    Precept  of  \ 
sasine  (seisin),  an  instrument  by  which  the  legal 
ownership  of  land  is  transferred.     Precept  of  c  la  re   j 
constat :  see  COKSTAT  3. 


151510  Sir  W.  Fraber  SutkcrUl.  Bk.  (1892)  111.  59  A  pre* 
cept  of  seisyne  of  al  and  haill  the  erldome  of  Sutherland  . . 
is  direct  to  ws  in  dew  form  be  our  soucranc  lordis  chapell. 
1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1.  178  It  U  desyrit  that 
preceptis  be  grantit  be  hir  Grace  for  proving  of  sailing  to 
nir.  1590  lf>ut.  IV.  514  His  Hienes..promittis  that  he  »all 
at  na  tyme  heireftir  grant  ony  provisioun  or  precept  of  the 
dewitie  foirsaid..to  na  maner  of  persoun  or  personis, except 
for  [etc.],  a  1765  ERSKINK  lust.  Laws  Scot.  u.  iii.  I  33. 
1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  LAW  Scot.  s.  y.,  A  precept  of  sasine  is 
the  order  of  a  superior  to  his  bailie  to  give  infeftment  of 
certain  lands  to  his  vassal ..  There  is  also  another  precept 
of  sasine.  called  a  precept  of  dare  constat,  which  is  a  warrant 
granted  by  a  superior  authorising  his  bailies,  .to  give  infeft. 
nient  to  the  heir  of  his  vassal.  1874  Act  37  £  38  Wit.  c.  94 
§4(1)  When  lands  have  been  feued.  .It  shall  not.  .be  neces- 
sary, .that  he  shall  obtain  from  the  superior  any  charter, 
precept,  or  other  writ  by  progress  1881  Erskine's  Princ. 
Law  Scotl.  icd.  16)  149  note.  The  precept  of  sasine  is  no 
longer  a  necessary  part  of  any  conveyance  of  land. ..If  it 
should  now  be  inserted,  a  short  form  is  provided  by  8  &  9 
Viet.  c.  35. 

c.  A  written  order  to  make  arrangements  for 
and  hold  an  election ;  usually,  that  issued  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  returning  officer. 

1684  Scanderbeg  Kediv.  ii.  20  Upon  the  Death  of  a  King, 
he  bath  the  chief  Management  of  Affairs,  and  issues  out 
Precepts  for  the  Election  of  a  new  Prince.  1765  BLACK* 
STONE  Comm.  I.  ii.  177  Within  three  days  after  the  receipt 
of  this  writ,  the  sheriff  is  to  send  his  precept,  under  his  seal, 
to  the  proper  returning  officers  of  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
commanding  them  to  elect  their  members.  i8$*-3  Act 
16  $  17  Viet.  c.  68  5  3  After  the  receipt  of  the  writ  or  precept. 
1865  Morn.  Star  3  Nov.,  The  Earl  of  Powerscourt.  .and 
Lord  Fermoy.  .are  candidates  for  the  vacant  representative 
peerage.  The  precept  for  the  election  has  arrived.  1878 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  HI.  xx.  413  The  sheriffs  shall  send  to 
the  magistrates.. a  precept  for  the  election  to  be  made  by 
the  citizens  [etc.]. 

d.  An  order  for  collection  or  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  money  under  a  rate. 

1877  BURROUGHS  Taxation  262  They  constitute  his  pre- 
cept, and  so  long  as  this  is  correct  on  the  face  of  it  he  may 
obey  its  commands.  1888  Times  20  Nov.  5/3  Altho'  the 
amount  of  the  precept  has  been  thus  reduced.  1894  Daily 
News  16  Oct.  5/3  Under  the  Equalisation  of  Rates  Act  it 
was  left  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  prescribe  the 
forms  of  precepts  to  be  used... The  'equalisation  charge' 
may  be  either  included  as  an  item  of  the  ordinary  precept, 
or  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  precept 

t  Prece'pt,  v.  Obs,  [Found  first  in  pa.  pple. 
precept,  ad.X.  prxcept-u$s  pa.  pple.  of  prmcipirt: 
see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  seize  beforehand,  preoccupy,  take 
in  anticipation,  rare—1. 

*M5  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  v.  I  vb,  In  vaine  wept  Esau  after 
lacob  had  precept  hym  hys  blessynge. 

2.  To  lay  down  as  a  precept  or  rule ;  to  teach, 
to  prescribe  (something)  as  a  duty. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tttllyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  a  Most  playnly 
those  thynges  seem  to  be  evydent,  whiche  of  offyce  and 
good  maner  be  gyve  and  precept  of  them.  16*7  W.  SCLATER 
jfe'.r/.  2  Thess.  (1620)  265  Manual)  labour  is  amongst  those 
acts  or  offices  which  are  precepted.  1638  —  Serin.  Exper. 
133  When  the  duties  are  morally  prescribed,  precepted, 
here  the  vow  increaseth  the  obligation. 

b.  To  instruct  (a  person)  by  precepts ;  to  give 
a  precept  to,  to  command,  direct. 

i6»7  w.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Tkess.  (1629)  206  Hath  God  . . 
precepted  vs  in  vaine,  to  aske  with  assurance  of  audience? 
1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  xxvii.  (ed.  8)  238,  I  do  not  find, 
but  it  may  well  become  a  man  to.  .precept  himself  into  the 
practice  of  Virtue. 

Preceptacyon,  obs.  erron.  f.  PRECIPITATION. 

Preceptial  (prfte-pjal),  a.  rare.  By-form  of 
PERCEPTUAL  ;  consisting  of  precepts ;  instructive. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado\.  i.  24  Their  counsaile.. Would 
giue  preceptiall  medicine  to  rage.  1837  D.  McNicoLL  Wks. 
72  It  might  be  edifying  as  precept ial  and  declamatory. 

Freception  (prfse-pjan).  [ad.  L.  prxcepttf- 
nem  a  taking  beforehand,  the  right  of  receiving  in 
advance;  a  preconception  ;  a  precept,  an  imperial 
rescript,  n.  of  action  f.  prgxipert :  see  PRECEPT  sb. 
Cf.  ^.prbeptum  (i6th  c,  in  Littri).] 

tl.  A  previous  conception  or  notion;  a  pre- 
conception, presumption.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1619  FOTHKRBY  Atfieoni.  i.  iii.  g  4  (1622)  19  Which  Epi- 
curus calleth  a  Presumption,  or  Pncception.  1640  G.  WATTS 
tr.  Bacon's^  Adv.  Learn,  v.  v.  255  If  he  have  no  Prenotion 
or  Preception  of  that  he  seeketh,  he  searcheth . .  as  in  a  maze 
of  infinitie. 

1 2.  A  command,  precept.  Obs. 

i6jo  BP.  HALL  Hon.  A/ar.  Clergy  \.  xvlii,'  Let  him  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife '...Leo  calls  these  words  a  Preception, 
I  did  not. 
b.  Instruction  by  a  preceptor;  tutoring,  rare. 

1882  All  Year  Round  XXIX.  448  The  statement  that  he 
had  *  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Gamebird  of  Birmingham ',  an 
allusion  to  his  preception  which  was  not  so  intelligible 
as  the  rendering  of  other  journals,  'the  Gamaliel  of 
Birmingham '. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  The  right  of  receiving  beforehand, 
as  a  part  of  an  inheritance  before  oartit  ion. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  n.  §  216  Let  Lucius  Titius  take  my  slave 
Stichus  by  preception  (before  partition).  1880  MUIRHBAD 
Gains  Digest  529  A  legacy  by  preception  . .  could  in  strict- 
ness be  bequeathed  only  to  one  of  several  heirs  ..who  was 
thereby  authorised  to  take  and  appropriate  some  particular 
item  of  the  inheritance  before  it  came  to  be  divided 

Preceptive  tpr*e-pt»v)»  a.  [ad.  late  L,  /*r- 
ceptlvus  didactic,  hortatory,  or  a.  obs.  F./nteMfT 
c.  in  Godcf.)  :  see  PRECEPT  sb.  and  -IVK.] 


PRECEPTIVELY. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  or  conveying 
a  precept,  a.  Conveying  a  command,  mandatory. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  A  ruts  (S.  T.  S.)  106  The  pape 
lias  power  preceptive  apon  thame.  1624  F.  WHITE  Rcpl. 
1'isher  484  Our  Sauiours  words,  Doe  this  in  remembrance 
of  me,  ui-e  not  Preceptiue.  1673  Toleration  not  to  be  Abused 
15  The  Law  hath  two  parts,,  .the  Preceptive  and  the  Puni- 
tive. 1786  A.  GIB  Sacr.  Contempt.  28  The  penalty,  as  well 
as  the  preceptive  tenor  of  that  law,  was  sufficiently  notified 
to  him.  1845  JKBB  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  687/1  The  pre. 
ceptive  part  is  the  law  properly  so  called :  it  includes  the 
whole  of  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  the  lawgiver. 

b.  Conveying  instructions  or  maxims ;  didactic, 
instructive. 

1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca,  Epist.  iv.  (1696)  483  Cleanthes 
allows  the  Parsenetic,  or  Preceptive  Philosophy,  to  be  in 
some  sort  Profitable.  1711  SHAFTKSB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  11. 
ii.  258  The  didactive  or  preceptive  Manner.  1834  Fraser's 
Mag.  X.  41  Denham's  poetry  must  have  been  too  grave 
and  preceptive  for  the  profligate  gaiety  of  the  habits  of  the 
monarch.  1884  Friend  Dec.  297/2  The  whole  treatise  is 
preceptive  and  hortatory, 
t  2.  According  to  precept.  Obs.  rare. 
1684  T.  HOCKIN  Gait's  Decrees  ix.  77  The  branch . .  had  no 
innate  and  immediate  vertue  to  make  the  bitter  waters 
sweet  [at  MarahJ,  but  by  the  preceptive  use  of  it. 

Hence    Frece'ptively    adv.,    in    a    preceptive 
manner ;  in  the  way  of  precept  or  command. 

1633  AMES  Afit.  Cerent.  11.  281  God  willeth.. Ceremonies, 
onefy  permissively,  not  prjeceptively.  i6<x  Kec.  Com- 
mituioH  §  7  In  any  thing  that  is  held  forth  in  the  Word  of 
God,  as  praeceptively  to  worthy  receiving  necessary. 
Preceptor  (pr&e-ptsr).  Also  5  -ur,  6  -our, 
6-7  prse-.  [a.  L.  pruueptor  a  teacher,  instructor, 
whence  also  F.  prtcepteur  (i5th  c.  in  Littre')  :  see 
PRECEPT  sb.  and  -OB  2.] 

1.  One  who  instructs  ;  a  teacher,  instructor,  tutor. 
ci44o  Alphabet  of  Tales  418  One  bat  was  callid  Anaxi- 

metes,  bat  was  his  preceptur  &  his  raaister.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
SckoUHI.  (Arb.)  48  The  scholemaster  is  vsed,  both  for  Pre- 
ceptor in  learnyng,  and  Paidagogus  in  maners.  1579  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  200  Maister  George  Buquhannane, 
pensionar  of  Corsragwell,  his  majesteis  preceptor.  1646  SlK 
T.  BROWNE  Pscutl.  Ep.  277  Clemens  Alexandrmusan  ancient 
Father  and  preceptor  unto  Origen.  1771  BURKE  Corr.  (1844) 
I-  332  History  is  a  preceptor  of  prudence,  not  of  principles. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  410  My  justly  celebrated  preceptor, 
Dr.  Cullen,  has  been  quoted.  1878  G.  SMITH  J.  Wilson 
xvii.  (1879)  3<>8  Preceptors  of  religion  unless  they  purify 
themselves,  cannot  expect  success  to  attend  their  labours. 

b.  transf.  As  title  of  a  book  containing  instruc-    ' 
lions  for  some  art.     (Cf.  tutor?) 

1843  Musical  World  XVIII.  431/3  Improved  Preceptor 
fur  the  Cornopean. 

2.  The  head  of  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Templars. 
«7»  J-   HARRIS  Lex.   Techn.  II.  s.v.  Preceptorie,  The 

Knights  lemplars  and  Hospitalars  sent  part  of  their  Fra- 
ternity to  some  Country  Cell,  which  was  govern'd  by  a 
Person  whom  they  called  a  Praecentor  or  Commander.  1819 
SCOTT  [vanhoe  xxxv,  This  establishment  of  the  Templars 
was  seated  amidst  fair  meadows . . ,  which  the  devotion  of  the 
former  preceptor  had  bestowed  upon  their  Order. 

Hence  Prece  ptoral  a.  [so  F.  prdceptoraf},  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  preceptor;  Prece -ptorate  [so 
F.  prfaptoraf\,  the  office  of  preceptor  or  giver  of 
instruction. 

ci847  B.  BARTON  Select.  (1849)  46  Free  from  all  restraint, 
save  that  of  parental  or  preceptora!  authority  and  affection. 
1896  Daily  News  26  Dec.  2/2  A  Society  for  higher  female 
education,  called  the  Institute  of  Ladies  of  the  Christian 
Preceptorale,  by  the  Vicomtesse  d'Adhemar. 

Preceptorial  (pr/septo<«-rial),  a.  [f.  med.L. 
pr&ceptori-us  (see  PRECEPTOKY  a.)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  preceptor.  Hence  Precepto-riallya<fo. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Prebend,  Preceptorial  Pre- 
bend,  is  that  prebend  whose  revenues  are  destined  for  the 
support  of  a  preceptor  or  master,  who  is  obliged  to  instruct 
the  youth  of  the  place  gratis.  1830  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  II. 
ITO  Without  any  other  preceptorial  nourishment  1884 
Chr.  Leader  30  Oct.  663  Where  the  church  catechism  and 
the  ten  commandments  are  daily  taught  preceptorially. 

_  Prece'ptorship.  [f.  PRECEPTOR  +  -SHIP.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  preceptor ;  a  tutorship. 

1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  \.  448  A  travelling 
preceptorship  would  suit  him.  1881  R.  G.  WILBERFORCE 
Life  Up.  Wilberforce  II.  vii.  275  In  earlier  life  the  Bishop 
nad  sought  the  Preceptorship  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Preceptory  (pr&e-ptsri),  sb.  fad.  med.L. 
pr&cepldna  (domusl)  in  same  sense ;  eft  obs.  F.  pre- 
ceptoirie  (1598  in  Godef.),  mod.F '. prdceptorerie:  see 
next.]  A  subordinate  community  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  established  on  one  of  the  provincial 
estates  of  the  order ;  hence,  the  estate  or  manor 
supporting  this,  or  the  buildings  in  which  it  was 
housed.  Corresponding  to  the  COMMANDEHY  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

IS40  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  24  Aduousons,  commanderies, 
preceptories,  contnbucions,  responsions,  rentes  . .  which 
appertained.. to  the  priours.  1633  Sc.  Acts  C/tas.  7(1817) 
V.  165/2  All  templelands  perteining  to  the  preceptorie  of 
lorphichen.  1661  WOOD  Life  29  June  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  403 
Sandford  . .  a  house  and  preceptory  sometimes  belonging 
to  the  Knights  Templars.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
yll.  353  It  was  a  Preceptory  for  the  K"  of  S'.  John's  of 
Jerusalem.  1878  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Cli.  Eng.  v.  I.  331 
The  establishments  of  the  order  [Templars],  which  bore  the 
name  of  preceptories,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three,  were 
at  first  seized  by  the  King  and  other  lords,  but  after- 
wards, by  a  bull  from  the  Pope  and  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
transferred  to  the  rival  order  of  the  Hospitallers. 

Prece'ptory,  a.  ran.     [ail.  med.L,  prsecepla- 
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rites  adj. :    see   PRECEPTOR  and   -OKY  a.]      Com- 
manding, enjoining ;  <=  PRECEPTIVE  I. 

1573  A.  ANDERSON  Exp.  Beitcdictus  74  The  other  place 
. .  seemeth  to  sundrye  to  stande  for  a  law  preceptorie,  as 
well  to  vs  now,  as  to  the  Leuits  then.  1881  STURGEON 
Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  142  There  is  nothing  false  about  the 
law  or  preceptory  part  of  Scripture. 

Preceptress  (pr/se-ptres}.  [f.  PRECEPTOR  + 
-ESS  !.l  A  female  preceptor. 


PRECIDE. 

Precession  of  them.  1796  BUKKE  Regie.  Pence  \.  Wks. 
VIII.  208,  I  cannot  move  with  this  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes,  which  i.-.  preparing  for  us  the  return  of  some  very 
old,  I  am  afraid  no  golden,  a;ra.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil. 


72  A  directress  lor  his  mam,  a  preceptress  for  his  children, 
and  companion  for  himself.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxtcrita  III. 
1 10  The  clear  insight  of  the  fearlessly  frank  preceptress. 

Preceptual  (pr/se-pli«ial),  a.  rare,  [irreg. 
f.  L.  pi-seceft-ns  (see  PRECEPT  v.)  or  prxcept-um 
PRECEPT  sb.,  on  analogy  of  conceptual,  etc.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  conveying  precepts. 
Hence  Prece -ptually  adv.,  according  to  precept. 

1616  J.  LANE  Coat.  Sjr.'i  '/'.  i.  54  Some  sonnes,  livmge 
vnder  fathers  eye,  may  chaunce  demeane  them  as  precep- 
tualie.  1305  P.  T.  FORSVTH  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Oct.  69  We 
leave  the  intellectualist  and  preceptual  notion  of  revelation 
behind  us. 

Precerebellar,  -bral,  -broid :  see  PRE-  A.  4, 
B.  3. 

II  Freces  (prfwz),  sb.  pi.  [L.  precis,  pi.  of 
*prex,  prec-em  prayer.]  In  liturgical  worship,  The 
short  petitions  which  are  said  as  verse  and  response 
by  the  minister  and  the  congregation  alternately. 

1511  FABYAN  Willm  Chroit.  (1811)  Pref.  8,  I  will  that  he 
whiche  is  assigned  to  begyn  '  De  profundis  '  and  saye  the 
preces,  have  .ijd.  and  to  euery  of  the  other  I  will  be  given  .id. 
1844  LiNGARi)  Anglo-Sajc.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  378  The  preces 
in  the  Breviary.  1881  F.  E.  WARREN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV. 


t  Prece'SS,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  process-,  ppl. 
stem  of  prsecedli-e  to  PRECEDE.]  trans.  To  precede, 
to  take  precedence  of. 

15*9  FRITH  Epist.  to  Chr.  Rdr.  Wks.  (1829)  459  Yet 
chiefly,  .this  warning  precessed  (in  my  judgment)  all  other 
words,  where  he  exhorted  us. 

Precess,  obs.  form  of  PBESES. 

Precession  (ptfse-Jsn).  [ad.  late  L.  privces- 
sio-nem  (Boeth.)  a  going  before,  n.  of  action  from 
praxede're  to  PRECEDE.  So  F.  precession  (1690  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

11"  1.  A  going  forward,  advance,  procession,  (app. 
in  every  case  an  error  for  procession^) 

13 . .  Cursor  .17.  20657  (Cott.)  Gas  ban  wit  fair  precessiun 
[oftier  MSS.  pro-]  To  lerusalem  right  thoru  be  town,  c  1440 
Pol.  Rel.  fr  L.  Poems  (1866)  208,  iij  women  I  met  with  pre- 
cession. 1519  RASTELL  Postyisie,  Brit.  (1811)  269  The  kynge, 
tnequene,  and  all  the  lordes,  vpon  our  Lady-day.. went  a 
precessyon  in  Poules. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  preceding  in  time,  order, 
or  rank  ;  precedence. 

_  a  1618  F.  GREVIL  Kidney  (1652)  232  To  assist  her  in  bound- 
ing out  the  Imperial  Meeres  of  all  Princes  by  the  ancient 
precession  of  Right  and  power.  1898  Allbtttfs  Syst.  Med. 
V.  1020  Premising  that  the  precession  of  the  two  sounds  of 
tension  is  aortic  in  the  earlier  and  pulmonic  in  the  later 
phases  of  the  disease. 

3.  Aslron.    Precession    of  the   equinoxes,   often 
ellipt.  precession  \Rquinoctiorum  prxcessio  (Coper-    ; 
nicus)  :  called  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  /I«TO- 
irrwats  mutation]  :    the  earlier   occurrence  of  the    ; 
equinoxes  in  each  successive  sidereal  year,  dne  to 
the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points 
along  the  ecliptic,  produced  by  the  slow  change  of 
direction  in  space  of  the  earth's  axis,  which  moves 
so  that  the  pole  of  the  equator  describes  a  circle 
(approximately :  see  NUTATION)  around  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  once  in  about  25,800  years.    Hence 
commonly  used  to  denote  this  motion    of   the 
equinoctial  points,  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  of  the 
celestial  pole  or  equator. 

As  a  result  of  the  precession,  the  longitudes,  right  ascen- 
sions, and  declinations  of  all  the  stars  are  continually  chang-     j 
ing,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  shift  in  a  retrograde  direction 
along  the  zodiac,  so  that  they  no  longer  coincide  with  the    { 
constellations  from  which  they  were  named  (cf.  the  slate-     ! 
ment  s.  v.  CANCER  si.  2  b). 

Litnisolarf  recession :  that  part  of  the  precession  which  is 
caused  by  the  combined  attractions  of  the  moon  and  sun 
upon  the  mass  of  the  earth  (the  remaining  eflect  being  due 
to  the  attractions  of  the  other  planets) 
Jj»!fl?  COPERNICUS  De  Revolution.  Orb.  CceUst.  (1543)  in. 
(''"')  De  aMjumoctium  solstitiorumque  anticipatione.  in.  ii. 
{heading}  Historia  observationum  comprobantium  inajqua- 


se  whereof  is  the  precession  of  the  Equinoctiall  point  or 
section.  i6»i  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  fi.  in.  (ifeS  160/1 
Whether  'here  be  such  a  precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  as 


e      qunoxes,  as 

Copernicus  holds  1704  J\  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v., 
The  Equinoctial  Points,  or  the  common  Intersections  of  the 
Equator  and  Ecliptick,  do  retrocede  or  move  backwards 
from  East  to  West,  about  50  Seconds  each  Year  ;  and  this 
Motion  backwards  is  by  some  called  the  Recession  of  the 
Equinox,  by  others  the  Retrocession;  and  the  advancing 
of  the  Equinoxes  forward  by  this  means  is  called  the 


equl- 
obser- 
Cult. 


II.  89  Hipparchus  discovered  the  precession  of  the 
1  noxes,  by  a  comparison  of  his  own  with  more  ancient  < 
vations.  1867  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Sac.  Aims,  Progr.  ^.... 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  228  Six  hundred  years  ago,  Roger  Bacon 
explained  the  precc-sion  of  the  equinoxes.  1881  GEIKIE  in 
Nature  XXIII.  359/1  The  alternate  phases  of  precession, 
which  tend  to  bring  warmer  and  colder  conditions  of  climate 
every  10,500  years. 

b.  Physics.  Extended  to  any  motion  analogous 
to  that  of  the  earth's  axis  in  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes ;  e.  g.  the  slow  rotation  of  the  axis  of 
a  top  spinning  rapidly  in  a  sloping  position. 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  105  The  plane 
i  through  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  axis  of  the  fixed 
cone  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  rolling^  cone.  ..The 
motion  of  the  plane  containing  these  axes  is  called  the 
precession  in  any  such  case.  [See  also  PRECESSIONAL.] 

4.  Phonetics.  Advance  in  oral  position. 

1844  CROSBY  Cram.  Gr.  Lang.  i.  §  29.  17  So  remarkable 
has  been  this  precession  (praecession,  going  forward)  of  the 
vowels  in  the  Greek  language,  that  TJ,  u,«i,fl,  ot,and  vt,have 
all  lost  their  distinctive  sounds.  1860  HALOEMAN  Analyt. 
,  Ortlwgr.  xi.  56  Precession  (>)  is  a  vowel  change  from 
a  more  open  to  a  closer  position  of  the  organs,  towards  the 
lips  or  throat.  The  term  is  adopted  from  Crosby's  Greek 
Grammar.  1870  MARCH  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.  26. 

Precession,  obs.  erron.  f.  PRESESSION. 

Processional  (ptfse-J<>nal),  a.  Astron.  and 
Physics,  [f.  prec. +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with  precession  (see  prcc.  3,  3b). 

1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  10  They  discovered  the 
great  zodiacal  or  precessional  year  of  25,920  years.  1866 
PROCTOR  Handbk.  Stars  4  Corrections  due  to  the  preces- 
sional motions.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  345 
The  second  class.. may  be  called  precessional  because  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  slow  precession  of 
a  rapidly  spinning  top  supported  on  a  very  fine  point,  are 
familiar  instances  of  it.  1882  PROCTOR  in  Knowledge  No.  1 1 . 
218  Writers  will  often  speak  of  the  precessional  reeling  of 
the  earth.  The  reeling  itself  is,  of  course,  not  precessional, 
it  is  but  the  cause  of  precession. 

t  Prece-ssor.  Obs.    Also  5-7  -our.    [a.  OF. 

precesseur  ( 1 5th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  late  L.  prxccssor- 
em,  agent-n.  f.  prxcedlre  to  PRECEDE.]  One  who 
precedes  another  in  some  office  or  position;  a 
predecessor. 

1457  Lichfield  Gild  Ord.  (E.E.T.S.)  20  Euery  master  of 
the  gild,  and  the  warden  of  the  chapel]  church  for  the  time 
being,  shall  alwayes  reseyve  of  ther  precessors  the  kayes, 
with  the  Indentures,  of  the  seid  cofre.  1483  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
VI.  257/2  The  seid  Master  and  College,  or  their  Predeces- 
sours  or  Precessours.  1548-67  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.,  Prede- 
Cfss0rc,^the  precessour  or  foregoer.  1655  FULLER  Hist. 
Cawb,  iii.  §  62.  57  Fordham  was  herein  more  Court.like 
. .  then  Thomas  Arundel,  his  Precessour  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Preche,  Precher,  -our,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PREACH, 
PREACHER. 

Frechordal,  prae-  (prfkpudal),  a.  [f.  PRE- 
B.  i,  3  +  CHORD  + -AL  :  see  CHOHDAL.] 

1.  Biol.  Prior  to  the  development  of  a  notochord 
in  animals,  or  to  the  evolution  of  the  Chordata. 

1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  187/2  No  other  Vertebrata  pre. 
i    sent  larval  forms  which  indicate  the  nature  of  the  early 
ancestral  history  in  what  we  may  call  pne-chordal  times. 

2.  Anat.  See  quot. 


1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Prxchordal,  in  front  of  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  notochord. 

Prechoroid :  see  PHE-  A.  4. 
Pre-Christian  (pr«kri-styan),  a.  [PKE-  B.  i .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  times  prior  to  the  birth 
of  Christ  or  the  Christian  era ;  before  Christ. 

1828  G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  II.  in.  L  39  A 
circumstance,  itself  fixed,  .to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  pre- 
christian  century.  1885  J.  M.  LUDLOW  in  Homilet.  Rev. 
Apr.  281  The  Talmud  and  Targums.. preserve  for  us  the 
records  of  the  opinions . .  of  the  pre-Christian  age. 

2.  Prior  to  the  introdnction  or  local  prevalence  of 
Christianity. 

1861  WILSON  &  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Forbes  i.  23  Ruins  still 
more  ancient  survive  from  pre-Christian  times.  1861  WRIGHT 
Ess.  Archaeol.  \.  vii.  no  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  of  the 
pre-Christian  age. 

So  Pre-Curistia'nic  a.  rare—*.    —  prec.  2. 

1883  J.  F.  M'LENNAN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  89/2  The  loaf- 
garou.. fell  back  into  his  pre-Christianic  position  of  being 
simply  a  '  man-wolf-fiend '. 

Freciation  (pr/jV'-Jan).  rare-  [After  APPRE- 
CIATION, DEPRECIATION.]  The  determination  of 
price ;  pricing. 

1893  L.  COURTNEY  in  igM  Cent.  Apr.  624  The  effect  upon 
preciation  (if  I  may  use  such  a  word),  in  any  market,  and  in 
relation  to  any  commodity,  of  a  change  in  the  conditions  of 
production  of  gold,  is  a  function  not  merely  of  these  con- 
ditions ;  but  [etc.].  Ibid.  695. 

t  Precrde,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  precyde.  [a.  L. 
frseciJfre  to  cut  off  (in  front),  f.  prat,  PRE-  A.  4  c 
+  cxd2re  to  cut,]  trans.  To  cut  off,  esp.  from 
communion.  (In  quot.  1657,  lit.) 

15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  143/2  Y*  hole  congregation 
of  christen  people  professing  his  name  &  his  fayth,  & 
abiding  in  y8  body  of  y8  same,  not  be_ing  precided  &  cut 
OI".  '537  Inst.  Chr.  Man  C  j,  To  commute  many  greuous . . 
offences . . ,  for  the  whiche  they  deserue  to  be  precided  &  ex- 
eluded  for  a  season  from  the  communion  of  this  holy  church. 
1657  Physical  Diet.,  Precided,  cut  off. 


PR^CIEUSE. 

II  Precieuse  (presyo'z),  s/>.  (a.).  [F.,  fern,  of 
prA-ieux  I'KKCUIUS  (sense  3),  used  as  sb. ;  popu- 
larized in  this  sense  by  Moliere  in  Les  Pre"cieuses 
riditalcs,  1659,  a  comedy  in  which  the  ladies  fre- 
quenting the  literary  salons  of  Paris  c  1650  were 
satirized.]  A  woman  aiming  at  or  affecting  a  refined 
delicacy  of  language  and  taste  ;  usually  connoting 
ridiculous  over-refinement  or  over-fastidiousness. 

1727  H.  CROMWELL  in  Pope's  Lett.  (1735)  I.  Suppl.  6  My 
former  Indiscretion,  in  putting  them  into  the  Hands  of  this 
Prc.tit.use.  1768  STEKNK  St-nt.  Jourit.  (1775)  I.  5  (Calais) 
Kveiy  power. .  per  form  'd  it  with  so  little  friction  that  'twould 
have  confounded  the  most  Physical  precieuse  in  France. 
1830  SCOTT  Monast.  Introd.,  The  affected  dialogue  of  the 
precienses,  as  they  were  styled,  who  formed  the  coterie  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillel.  1865  '  OUIDA  '  Strathmore  I. 
xii.  194  There  wasn't  kprecieuse  in  England  that  wouldn't 
have  sold  her  pure  soul  to  the  devil  and  the  Marquis,  for  his 
settlements. 

B.  adj.  Affected  after  the  style  of  les  PrAienses; 
cf.  PRECIOUS  a.  3. 

1785  H.  WALPOLE  Lit.  to  Cttss  o/Ossory  23  July,  Her 
conversation  is  natural  and  reasonable,  not  precieuse  and 
affected.  1841  THACKERAY  Misc.  Ess.  (18851  203  The  pr6- 
fieuse  affectation  of  deference  where  you  don't  feel  it. 

tPrecina-tion.  06s.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L./;-«- 
cin-fre  to  sing  before,  utter  an  incantation  +  -ATION.] 
Knchantment,  sorcery,  divination. 

1503  Kalender  ofSheph.  G  iv  b,  Wnstabylnes,  loue  [of]  the 
world,  blynd  thoght,  loue  of  him  self,  Precynuacyon  \ed.  1506 
Precinacyon],  hatrent  of  god,  vnconsyderacion,  wantonnes, 
wncontynens. 

Precinct  (pr7'sinkt),.ri5.  Forms:  5-6 -oinote, 
-cynot(e,  6  -oynkte,  -sinkt,  -sinot,  -cinte,  8 
-oint,  6-  precinct,  [ad.  med.L.  prxcinctum 
(also  frtfdncta)  enclosure,  precinct,  subst.  use  of 
pn.  pple.  of  L.  prsuingere  to  gird  (in  front), 
encircle,  f.  free,  PRE-  A.  4  c  +  cinglre  to  gird.  See 
also  the  earlier  PROCINCT,  PURCINCT.] 

1.  The  space  enclosed   by  the  walls   or  other 
boundaries  of  a  particular  place  or  building,  or  by 
an   imaginary   line   drawn   around   it;     spec,   the 
ground  (sometimes  consecrated)  immediately  sur- 
rounding a  religious  house  or  place  of  worship. 

1547  HOOHOF.  Brev.  Health  4  Within  the  precynct  of 
S.  Peters  church. .standeth  a  pyller  of  white  marble.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  I'oy.  n.  xx.  57  b,  Without  the 
pi  esinct  of  the  Mosquee,  there  are . .  tenementes  for  the  poore 
of  the  citie.  1774  PF.NNAMT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  251  The 
precinct  of  these  tombs  was  held  sacred.  1849  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  437  In  process  of  time  not  only  thedwell- 
ing,  but  a  large  precinct  round  it,  was  held  inviolable.  1882 
MYERS  Rennvat  of  Youth,  etc.  174  The  thronged  precinct 
of  Park  and  Serpentine. 

b.  esp.  in/*/,  often  applied  more  vaguely  to  the 
region  lying  immediately  around  a  place,  without 
distinct  reference  to  any  enclosure ;  the  environs. 

1485  Surtces  Misc.  (1888)  44  Ye  citie  of  York,  suburbs,  or 
precinctes  of  ye  same.  1611  BACON  Ess.,  Judicature  (Arb.) 
456  Not  onely  the  bench,  but  the.  .precincts  and  purprise 
thereof  ought  to  bee  preserued  without  scandal!.  1848 
LYTTON  Harold  l.  i,  Once  out  of  sight  of  those  fearful  pre- 
cincts, the  psalm  was  forgotten.  l8$S  BREWSTER  Newton 
II.  xvi.  1 10  From  the  precincts  of  the  High  Court  of  Com- 
mission, Newton  returned  to  Trinity  College  to  complete 
the  Principia. 

C.  trans/,  andyf^. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Forlr.  Faith  6  b,  Brought  to  the  faith 
in  the  precinct  of  this  tyme.  1750  GRAY  Etrgy  xxii,  For 
who..  This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign  d,  Left  the 
warm  precincts  of  the  chearful  day,  Nor  cast  one  longing 
lingering  look  behind? 

2.  A  girding  or  enclosing  line  or  surface;    a 
boundary  or  limit,  a  compass. 

1543  UDALL  Erasitt.  Apop^h.  317 b,  The  bruite  of.  .his 
high  praise  and  commendacion  was  not  to  be  hidden  or 
peuded  within  the  limites  and  precintes  of  grece.  1580-1 
Act^E/iz.  c.  5  Wood  or  Underwood  nowe  growinge.. 
within  the  CompUM  and  precincte  of  xxij  myles  from  and 
above  the  Cyttye  of  London.  1654  tr.  Martinis  Cong. 
China  86  The  enemy  had  passed  the  first  Wall,  and  Pre- 
cinct. 1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jtrvs.  (1732)  45  Near 
about  Sidon  begin  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Land.  1843 
PKKSCOTT  Mexico  n.  it  (1864)  80  Nor  to  be  cooped  up 
within  the  precincts  of  a  petty  island. 

fig-  '55°  •"  *"»*«  4-  *  M.  (1563)  773/2,  I  haue  euer  bene 
agreable  to  this  precinct,  I  haue  oftentimes  reasoned  in  it, 
I  haue  spoken  &  also  written  in  it.  Ibid.  774/1.  a  1649 
DBUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  14  The  Precinct's  strengthened 
with  a  Ditch  of  Feares  In  which  doth  swell  a  Lake  of  inky 
Teares.  1657  OWKN  Communion  l.m.  Wks.  1851  II.  19,1 
intend  not.  .to  shut  up  all  Communion  with  God  under  these 
precincts,  His  ways  being  exceeding  broad.  184*  MANNING 
Serin.  (18481  I.  3  He  might  have  girdled  the  world  about 
with  the  precinct  of  His  own  holiness,  so  that  sin  should 
have  never  entered. 

3.  A  district  defined  for  purposes  of  government 
or  representation ;  a  district  over  which  a  person  or 
body  has  jurisdiction ;  a  province ;  also,  a  division 
of  a  city,  town,  or  parish  ;  spec,  in  U.  S.,  a  sub- 
division of  a  county  or  ward  for  election  purposes. 

1431-50  tr.  Iligdm  (Rolls)  II.  97  Wapentake  and  hundrede 
be  the  same  as  the  precincte  of  an  c.  townes  [1387  TRF.VISA, 
t>e  contray  of  an  hondred  townes],  whiche  were  wonte  to 
yelde  there  weppens  in  the  first  commenge  of  theire  lorde. 
1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxii.  168  All  suchc  Angles  as 
dwelled  there,  and  within  ye  precynct  of  them  [the  Danes], 
were  vnder  his  oljedyence.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
1.  57/1  I^ord  lieutenant  of  some  precinct  and  iurisdiction 
perteining  to  the  Komane  empire.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
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Gapf.  Eng.  \.  xii.  (1730)  »}  Dioceses  have  also  been  sub- 
divided  into  inferiour  Precincts,  called  Deanaries  or  Deca- 
naries.  Ibid.,  The  smallest  Precinct  was  that  of  the  Parish, 
the  oversight  whereof  was  the  Presbyters  work.  167*  PETTY 
Pol.  Anal.  iii.  Tracts  (1769)  311  If  100  ministers  can  serve 
all  Ireland,  they  must  have  precincts  of  near  13  or  14  miles 
square.  1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  Thcvenofs  Trav.  l.  129  All 
agree,  that  there  are  three  and  twenty  thousand  Precincts  in 
Cairo..  .A  Precinct  is  a  Quarter,  and  in  some  of  them  there 
are  several  Streets.  1713  S.  SEWALL  Diary  39  Oct.,  Ipswich 
Hamlet  (U.S.)  petitions  the  Genl  Court  to  give  them  the 
Powers  of  a  Precinct.  1735  Amhcrst  Rtc.  (U .  S.)  (1884)  5/1 
The  Request  of  several  freholders  of  the  third  or  East  Pre- 
cinct of  Hadley  for  the  Calling  of  a  precinct  Meeting.  17*6 
ENTICK  London  IV.  17  This  ward  is  divided  into  ten  pre- 
cincts. 1884  Bos/on  (U.S.)  Jrnl.  15  Sept., The  precinct  elec- 
tion officers  need  not  necessarily  vote  in  the  precinct  in  which 
they  are  appointed.  1891  San  Francisco  Examiner  15  Dec. 
6/4  The  place  of  residence,  giving  the  ward  or  precinct. 

/g.  1586  W.  WEBBF.  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  71  The  myddle 
sillables  which  are  not  very  many,  come  for  the  most  part 
vnder  the  precinct  of  Position,  whereof  some  of  them  will 
not  possibly  abide  the  touch. 

Precinct  (pr/si-rjkt),  ///.  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pnecinct-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  prsecingfre  to  gird,  en- 
circle, f.  pr«,  PRE-  +  cingfre  to  gird.]  Girt  about; 
girdled,  encompassed.  Also  const,  as  pa.  pple. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  E-jang.  T.  i.  38  The  sixt  Persccu- 


about  the  precinct  or  pectorall  division  of  their  body.  1866 
J.  11.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  fasti  in.  280  The  lake  Arician  precinct 
is  with  groves. 

So  Fred-notion  [ad.  L.  prtecinctio  lit.  a  girding 
about,  a  girdle]  Rom.  Anliq.,  the  broad  landing- 
place  running  round  the  amphitheatre  between 
each  tier  of  seats  ;  Preoi-nctive  a.,  see  quot. ;  Pre- 
c'-nctuary  a.  nonce-wd.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
(cathedral)  precinct  or  close. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amfhith.  330  The  first  Bench 
or  Precinction.  Ibid.  343  The  Space  betwreen  one  Bench  or 
Precinction,  and  the  other.  1900  D.  SHARP  in  Fauna  llawai. 
11.  111.  91  note,  I  use  the  word  precinctive.  .in  the  sense  of 
'confined  to  the  area  under  discussion  '. .  .'Precinctive  forms  ' 
means  therefore  forms  that  are  confined  to  the  area  specified. 
1897  Sat.  Rev.  2  Jan.  8/2  The  Dean  and  Chapter.. being., 
artistically  ignorant,  and  socially  mundane  and  precinctuary, 
..know  no  better. 

Preciosity  (prejV'siti).  Forms :  4  precious- 
ite,  4-5  -osyte(e,  5  preei-,  precyosite,  -yte, 
-oustee,  -owste,  6  Sc.  pretiositie,  7  -ity,  7-  pre- 
ciosity, [a.  OF.  preciosity  (13-141!)  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
flxtm.^iprecieuscti,  mod.F.fn'dosi/i.',  ad.  'L.pretio- 
sitas,  -latent,  f.  pretiosits  PKKCIOCS:  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  precionsorcostly;  precious- 
ness,  great  worth,  value.  Now  rare  or  Oh. 

c  1380  WVCI.IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  376  Crist  lechib  here  be 
preciousite  of  his  preching.  c  1449  PF.COCK  Kepi.  v.  xiii. 
(Rolls)  553  Gaynes  preciosite  or  costiosenes.  c  1470  HARDING 
Chron.  ccvil.  v,  lewelles  in  chestes,  and  stones  of  precioustee. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  II.  439  A  relyke  accomptyd  of  great 
precyosyte.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  521 
Vestimentis  of  greit  pretiositie.  1681  H.  MORE  £xf,  Dan. 
i.  j  The  order  of  dignity  or  pretiosity  in  the  Metals. 

2.  Anything  very  costly,  an  article  of  value.  Now 

rare  or  Obs. 

1485  CAXTON  Chns.  Gt.  179  Fyn  gold  and  other  pre- 
cyosytees.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNF.  Pseud.  Ep.  185  The  Index 
or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto  to  commit  their  pre- 
tiosilies.  i«68  H.  MORE  Din.  Dial.  in.  vi.  (1713)  192  The 
curiosity  of  their  application  of  these  Preciosities.  1850 
CARLYLE  Lntter-d.  Pampli.  vii.  (1872)  225  Glittering  man- 
mountains  filled  with  gold  and  preciosities.  1864  —  Fredk. 
Gt.  xv.  viL  IV.  107  The  Preciosities  and  household  gods. 

3.  Affectation  of  refinement  or  distinction,  esp. 
in  the  use  of  language;    fastidious  refinement  in 
literary  style.     (See  PRECIOUS  a.  3.) 

1866  CARLVLF.  Remin.  I.  89  '  Circle '  he  pronounced  '  circul ' 
with  a  certain  preciosity  which  was  noticeable  slightly  in 
other  parts  of  his  behaviour.  1887  H.  D.  TRAILL  in  Macm. 
Mag.  July  176  The  circles  of  Oxford  preciosity.  1895 
Forum  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  rgi  The  Parisian  preciosity  ridiculed 
by  Moliere.  1897  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov.  536  This.. may  be 
described  as  the  reductio  ad  atsurdum  of  the  preciosity  of 
Pater  and  Stevenson. 

Precious  (pre-Jas),  a.  (sb.,  oafo.)  Forms :  3-6 
preoiouse  (3-4  preciuae),  4-  precious  (4  presci-, 
presi-,  presh(i)-,  4-5  presy-,  precy-,  -ous(e, 
-ose,  -us,  -ows(e ;  6-8  pretious,  -os).  [ME.  a. 
OF.  precios  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  pre'- 
cieux,  ad.  L.  pretiosus  costly,  valuable,  precious 
(whence  also  Prov.  precios,  It.  prczioso,  Sp.,  Pg. 
precioso),  f.  prttiutn  price,  value :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Of  great  price  ;  haying  a  high  value  ;  costly. 

Precious  metnls :  a  name  including  gold  and  silver ;  also 
sometimes  platinum,  and  rarely  mercury. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1040  pel  bring  o  paradis  be  stan,  Sua 
preciose  [v.  rr.  -ious(e,  -lus]  es  fundun  nan.  c  1305  St. 
Andrew  76  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  100  Hail  beo  J>u  swete  Rode 
he  seide,  swettest  of  alle  treo.  .And  of  ;ymmes  preciouses. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1496  His  iueles . .  pat  presyous  in  his 
presens  wer  proued  sum  whyle.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi. 
12  Draf  weore  hem  leuere  Pen  al  pe  presciouse  Peerles  fat 
in  paradys  waxen.  <  1380  WVCLIF  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  114 
Trewe  oynement  and  preshous.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n. 
xiv.  (Rolls)  231  Better  and  costioser  and  precioser  game, 
mentis.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hercslach's  Hnst>.  11.  (1586)  108  b. 
The  preciousest  are  the  Cypresse,  and  the  Cedar  Tables. 
1651  HOBBF.S  Leviatli.  in.  xxxv.  219  The  Generalls  pretious 


PBECIOUS. 

Jewel,  or  his  Treasure.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  iv. 
(1869)  I.  35  In  the  precious  metals.. even  the  business  of 
weighing,  with  proper  exactness,  icquires  at  least  very 
accurate  weights  and  scales.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  iii. 
(1876)  26  Money  is  generally,  but  not  invariably,  one  or 
both  of  those  metals  which  are  called  precious. 

2.  Of  great  moral, spiritual,  or  non-material  worth; 
held  in  high  esteem. 

Precious  olootl,  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  man's  redemp- 
tion ;  hence,  in  the  names  of  various  orders,  confraternities, 
relics,  etc. ;  also,  the  Feast  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  July.  So  precious  tody  (of  Christ). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8321  It  sal  be  precius  and  prude,  f  e  were 
he  sal  sua  semele  scrude.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xx.  i 
He  spend  noght  his  preciouse  blode  in  vayn  on  vs.  1381 
WYCLIF  i  Pet.  i.  19  Not  bi  corruptible  gold,  or  siluer,  je  ben 
bou}l  a^en . .  but  bi  the  precious  blood  of.  Crist  Jhesu.  c  1450 
Merlin  n  Oure  lorde  Jhesu  Criste,  that  bought  vs  with  his 
precyousc  blode.  1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  169  The  mo« 
pretious  grace  of  God.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rib.  l.  |  2 
Words  of  pretious  esteem.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jovrn.  Jerus. 
(1732)  74  VV  here  the  pretious  Body  of  our  Lord  was  anointed. 
1875  Jow  ETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  1 1 1.  205  Justice,  which  is  a  treasure 
far  more  precious  than  gold. 

t  b.  in  asseveration,  for  precious  blood  or  body. 
Cf.  6b.  Obs. 

1560  INCELEKO  Disok.  Child  (Percy  Soc.)  41  By  Goddes 
pretious,  I  wyll  not  unwysely  suffre  To  do  as  I  nave  done 
any  longer.  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasquil  t,  Kalti.  n.  247  Gods 
precious !  I  forgot  to  bring  my  Page. 

3.  Aiming  at  or  affecting  distinction  or  choiceness 
in  conduct,   manners,  language,  etc. ;    fastidious, 
'  particular ' ;  esp.  in  mod.  use  (after  F.  prfcitux : 
cf.   PniciEi'SE),    affecting,    displaying,    or    using 
careful  and  fastidious  delicacy  or  refinement   in 
language,  workmanship,  etc. ;   often  with  an  im- 
plication of  being  over-nice  or  over-refined. 

c  1386  CHAICER  Wife's  Prol.  148  In  swich  estaat  as  god 
hath  cleped  vs  I  wol  perseuere,  I  nam  nat  precius.  —  Merch. 
T.  718  But  lest  ye  precious  folk  be  with  me  wrooth  How 
that  he  wroghte  I  dar  not  to  vou  telle.  171*  STEELK  Sped. 
No.  306  F  7  An  apparent  Desire  of  Admiration,.. a  precious 
Behaviour  in  their  general  Conduct,  are  almost  inseparable 
Accidents  in  Beauties.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  F.lizab.  Lit. 


Athenxum  25  Aug.  252/3  The  employment  of 'curious'  in 
a  somewhat  precious  sense  at  least  three  times. 

4.  colloq.  a.  As  an  intensive  of  something  bad, 
worthless,  or  reprobated  :  Egregious,  out-and-out, 
arrant ;  in  some  uses,  a  mere  emotional  intensive. 
(Cf.  FINES.  I4b.) 

c  1430  LYUG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  52  A  precious  knave 
that  cast  nevyr  to  tliryve.  15..  Jack  Jnggltr  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  II.  142  Now  walk,  precious  thief.  1575  LANEHAM 
Let.  (1871)  46  Hcering  and  seeing  so  precioous  ado  heer  al 
a  place  vnlookt  for.  1605  B.  JONSON  I'o/pone  i.  i,  Voiir 
worship  is  a  precious  ass.  1610  —  Alch.  v.  iv,  Vou  are  a 
precious  fiend  !  1836  DARWIN  in  Life  ft  Lett.  (1887)  I.  241, 
I  find  I  am  writing  most  precious  nonsense.  1856  KMFKSON 
Eng.  Traits,  Cockayne  Wks.  (liohn)  II.  68  This  precious 
knave  became,  in  good  time,  Saint  George  of  England. 
1857  T.  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  vii,  It's  hard  enough  to  see 
one  s  way,  a  precious  sight  harder  than  I  thought  last  night. 
i8oa  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Westm.  Gaz.  (1898)  26  Apr.  2/3  If  'he 
Liberals  got  into  power  what  a  precious  mess  they  would 
make  of  foreign  policy. 

b.  IrmttaUy,  Of  little  worth,  worthless,  good- 
for-nothing.  (Cf.  FlNEO.  I2C.) 

a  1619  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  in.  iii.  Oh,  you're  a  precious 
man  !  two  days  in  town,  And  never  see  your  old  friend  ! 
1777  SHERIDAN  Sc/i.  Scamt.  v.  ii,  Sir  O.  Well,  Sir  Peter, 
I  have  seen  both  my  nephews..  .Sir  P.  A  precious  couple 
they  are!  1781  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  298  Are  not 
these  precious  instructers  of  youth  ? 

t  5.  ?  Carbuncled.  Obs.  (Ci.prccioits-noscdm  D.) 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  I.  (1586)  43  A  poore  old 
man,  whose  nose  by  some  infirmitie,  was  become  meruailous 
great,  deformed,  full  of  pimples,  precious,  and  monstrous. 

6.  In  special  connexions,  a.  Precious  stone,  a 
stone  which  on  account  of  its  beauty,  hardness,  and 
rarity  is  prized  for  its  use  in  ornamentation  and 
jewellery,  and  has  a  high  commercial  value ;  a  gem. 

Precious  is  also  prefixed  to  some  names  of  stones,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  included^  among  gems  from  an 
inferior,  opaque,  or  unpolishable  kind  of  the  same  mineral, 
as  in  precious  GARNET, precious  OFAL,  etc. 

c  1190  St.  Brandan  42  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  221  Of  suete 
preciouse  stones  bat  brijtte  schynen  and  wide.  £1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  29  In  bat  ryuer  er  oft  tymes  funden 
many  precious  slanes.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  F  vin. 
They  shold  gyuc  her.  .as  many  precious  stones  as  she  wold 
take  of  them.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Pro!:  «r  Epifr.  (1867)  140 
Folly  to  cast  precious  stones  before  hogs.  1655  tr.  Cow. 
Hist.  Francion  I.  18  Eyes  that  out-sparkled  his  preciousest 
Stones.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  384  Precious  stones 
are  either  carbonaceous,  aluminous,  or  silicious.  1891  Iv.  W. 
STHEETER  Prec.  Stones  (ed.  5)  286  The  Almandine,  or  Precious 
Garnet,  lliid.  339  Any  substance  which  can  be  scratched 
by  Rock  Crystal  being  practically  of  no  value  as  a  Precious 

t  b.  Precious  coals :  an  obsolete  expletive.  Cf.  J  b. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  80  When  roysters  ruffle 
not  aboue  their  rule,  Nor  colour  crafte,  by  swearing  precious 
coles.  itcainaPt.  Retnmfr.  Pamass.  iv.i.  (Arb.i  50  (He 
puls  his  Watch  out)  Precious  coales,  the  tune  is  at  hand, 
1  must  meditate  on  an  excuse  to  be  gone.  Ihd  n.  54  Pretious 
coles,  thou  a  man  of  worship  and  lustice  too  I 
t  o  Precious  John:  corruption  of  PKESTEB  JOHN. 

1634  Sm  T.  HERBERT  Tra,:  .£  The  great  Cbnstian  of 
/Ethiopia,  vulgarly  cald  Prester,  Precious,  or  Pries! 


PRECIOUSHEAD. 

d.  Precious  metals:  see  I. 

B.  sb.  Precious  one,  dear,  darling. 

1706  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Basset-  Table  n.  25  With  all  my  Heart, 
my  Jewel,  my  Precious.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  II.  iii. 
113  In  all  that  time  I  never  saw  my  precious  but  at  Mrs. 
Jones's.  1861  BUTTON  COOK  P.  Foster's  D,  iii,  Well,  my 
precious,  and  how  are  you  ? 

C.  adv.  (qualifying  adj.  or  adv.)  a.  =  PRECIOUSLY. 
1595   SHAKS.    John   iv.  iii.  40  Or  when  he  doom'd   this 

Beautie  to  a  graue,  Found  it  too  precious  Princely,  for  a 
graue. 

b.  With    intensive    force :    Extremely,    very : 
precious  few  =  few  indeed,  colloq, 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  We've  got  a  pair  o'  precious  large 
wheels  on.  1839  ASA  GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  I.  268  While  on 
the  Continent  I  have  received  precious  few  letters.  1839 
THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  viii,  I .  .took  precious  good  care  to 
have  it.  1840  DICKONS  Old  C.  Shop  xx,  Kit.. was  'precious 
raw  '  or  '  precious  deep  '.  1886  CHAMBERLAIN  S/>.  Ho.  Com. 
26  Aug.,  Precious  few  of  them  have  declared  in  favour  of 
the  bill  before  their  constituents. 
D.  Comb,  (parasynthetic.) 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  *Jul.  u.  iii.  8  With  balefull  weedes, 
and  precious  luiced  flowers.  1607  Lingua  \\\.  vi,  There 
was  an  old . .  precious-nosed . .  slave.  [Cf.  sense  5  above.] 

t  Pre'Cioushead.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  -hed. 
[f.  PRECIOUS-*- -HEAD.]  =  PRECIOUSNESS  i. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  75  Ryjt  so,  lownesse  excetlyth  in 
precyoushed  alle  obere  vertuys,  &  euere  drawytli  down  to 
}>e  netherest  place. 

Preciously (pre-jwli),  adv.  [f.as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

fl.  In  a  costly  manner,  at  great  cost  or  expense. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  500  It  nys  but  wast  to  burye 
hym  preciously.  1547  Homilies  i.  Good  M'orks^  n.  (1859)  54 
Unto  whose  images  the  people  with  great  devotion  invented 
pilgrimages,  preciously  decking  and  censing  them,  kneeling 
down  and  offering  to  them.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
n.  xvii.  (1634)  250  Paul  saith  that  we  are  preciously  bought. 
1666  DRYDKN  Ann.  Mirab.  xxix,  Some  preciously  by 
shattered  porcelain  fall,  And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

2.  Valuably ;  as  a  precious  thing,  as  a  thing  of 
value.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

£-1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi.  227  pei  worschipen  the  Ovvle. 
And  whan  bei  ban  ony  of  here  federes  bei  kepen  hem  fulle 
precyously.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4935  In  tliilk  Arche 
and  the  potte  was  manna  kept  preciously.  16x0  SHAKS. 
Temp.  I.  ii.  241  The  time  'twixt  six  and  now  Must  by  vs 
both  be  spent  most  preciously.  1647  R.  STAPYLTOS  Juvenal 
250  A  coate  of  armes  cut  in  a  pretious  sardomx-stone,  and 
pretiously  kept. 

3.  Very  greatly  ;  exceedingly,  extremely,  colloq. 
1607  MIDDLETON  Your  Five  Gallants  iv.  i.  13  You're  much 

preciously  welcome.  1840  THACKERAY  Cox's  Diary  Aug.  t 
Wks.  1893  VIII.  572  Captain  Tagrag  was  my  opponent,  and 
preciously  we  poked  each  other.  1884  Manch.  Exam. 
ii  June  5/1  To  find  out  how  preciously  they  had  been 
befooled. 

4.  Fastidiously,  scrupulously ;  with  delicate  work- 
manship. 

i86a  HAMERTON  Painters  Camp  I.  xxix.  390  If. .you  fall 
short  of  this  point,  your  art  of  painting  from  nature  is  not 
yet  quite  perfectly  and  preciously  imitative. 

Pre-ciousness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  precious  ;  valuableness, 
costliness ;  value. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  372  And  eek  in  to  greet  pre- 
ciousnesse  of  vessel,  and  curiositee  of  Mynstralcie,  by  whiche 
a  man  is  stired  the  moore  to  delices  of  luxurie.  c 


preciousnesse  ot  these  things          

that  is  betweene  vs,  and  the  things  that  we  have  appetite 
ynto.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  19  Oct.,  The  font  and  pulpit., 
is  of  inestimable  value  for  the  preciousnesse  of  the  materials. 
1663-70  SOUTH  Serm.  (1727)  IV.  vii.  292  The  Preciousness  of 
Gospel  Dispensations.  1877  BOUTELL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI. 
454/2  (Costume)  In  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  ..  the 
jewellery  is  of  value  according  to  its  workmanship;  but  in 
later  times  preciousness  of  material  determined  the  value. 
1883  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xci.  185  Not  calculating.. any  of 
these  singular  powers  or  preciousnesses. 

b.  Rare  beanty  or  excellence,  such  as  one  prizes. 

1870  RUSKIN  Lect.  Art  vii.  176  In  some  birds.. the  colour 
nearly  reaches  a  floral  preciousness. 

•f  2.  That  which  is  precious.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  v.  33  Wysdam  is  better  than  all 
wordly  preciosnesse. 

8.  Over-refinement,  fastidiousness,  affectation  of 
distinction ;  =  PRECIOSITY  3. 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  800/2  At  this  stage  of  our 
literature,  it  is  wiser  to  turn  . .  away  from  '  preciousness '  of 
every  kind.  1888  W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  206 
Perhaps  I  am  not  doing  the  most  I  can,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  a  piece  of '  preciousness  '. 

Preciouatee,  -owste,  obs.  ff.  PRECIOSITY. 

t  Pre'cipe.  Obs.  PI.  pre-  (prte-)  cipes,  -eea, 
-ies.  [ad.  L.  prtecipes,  -dp-  (Plaut.),  variant  of 
prseceps,  -cipit-  adj.  headlong,  precipitous,  sb.  a  pre- 
cipice ;  f.  prx  before,  in  front  +  caput,  -it-  head. 

Chiefly  in  pi.,  which  may  have  been  meant  for  the  L.  pi. 
pnecipes;  thence,  perh.,  a  sing.  (? pre<i-pe]  was  formed.] 

An  abrupt  or  steep  descent ;  a  precipice. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  n.  (1626)  26  Up  to  the  fixed 
Starres  their  course  they  take,  Now  clime :  now,  by  steep 
Praecipies  descend,  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1651)  9  On 
the  Dukes  part,  we  have  no  such  abrupt  strayns  and  pre- 
cipees  as  these,  but  a  fair  fluent  and  uniform  course  under 
both  King^s.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events 
41  The  highest  ascents  make  the  deepest  precipes.  1643 
PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  Ded.  A  ij  b,  Full  of  dangerous 
Precipes,  Rockes,.  .on  either  hand.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Laiu\$ 
Honours  and  greatness  without  safety  is  to  stand  on  the 
precipe  tperh.  =  L.  in  precipe\  of  a  Precipice. 
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Precipe,  parallel  form  of  PR.HCIPE. 
Precipice  (pre-sipis),  sb.  Also  7  prse-, 
(8  pri-).  [  =  F.  prJcipice  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  prsecipilittm  a  falling  headlong,  a  steep 
place,  precipice,  f.  prxceps,  -cipit-  headlong,  steep, 
precipitous,  or  f.  prsecipitare  to  throw  headlong : 
cf.  hospitinm,  occipitiuw,Jlagitium.'] 

1 1.  A  precipitate  or  headlong  fall  or  descent,  esp. 
to  a  great  depth.  A\sojig.  Obs. 

1598  B.  JONSON  E-<:  Man  in  Hum.  n.  iii,  Precedents, 
which  are  strong,  And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  preci- 
pice. 1626  BACON  Sylva  §  880  There  it  moveth  more  Swiftly, 
and  more  in  Praecipice ;  For  in  the  breaking  of  the  Waves 
there  is  ever  a  Przecipice.  1632  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon. 
v.  i,  His  precipice  from  goodness  raising  mine,  And  serving 
as  a  foil  to  set  my  faith  off.  1633  HAKEWII.I.  Apol.  v.  24, 
I  much  marvell  how  you  will  accord  it  with  her  [i  e. 
Nature's]  wholly  inclining  and  prEecipice  to  corruption.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  n.  ii.  81  Souldiers  in  the  Precipice  of  their 
passion  being  sensible  of  no  other  stop  but  the  bottome. 

2.  A  vertical  or  very  steep  face  of  rock,  etc,  ;  a 
cliff,  crag,  or  steep  mountain  side  of  considerable 
height. 

1632  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mathieu's  Unhappy  Prosperitic 

116  When  he  shall  arrive  on  the  top,  he  shall  finde  nothing 

but  danger,  and  round  about  him  a  gaping  precipice.    1638 

SJR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  fed.  2)  146  The  other  side  of  this 

high  hill  is  a  precipice,  downe  which  is  no  descending.   1681 

DRYDEN  Spanish  Friar  i.  i,  A  Torrent,  rowling  down  a 

Precipice.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  05  To  remove  my  Tent 

from  the  Place  where  it  stood,  which  was  just  under  the 

hanging  Precipice  of  the  Hill.    1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 

i    IV.  v.  xvi.  §  i,  I  mean  by  a  true  precipice,  one  by  which  a 

plumbline  will  swing  clear,  or  without  touching  the  face  of 

i    it,  if  suspended  from  a  point  a  foot  or  two  beyond  the  brow. 

t  b.  The  edge  or  brink  of  a  cliff.  Obs. 

1644  EVELY  N  Diary  30  June,  The  ruines  of  an  old . .  Castle 
.  .built,  .on  the  precipice  of  a  dreadfull  cliff. 
c.jig.  A  perilous  situation ;  a  hazardous  position. 

1651  tr.  De-las-Caveras*  Don  Fenise  266  You  have  not  seen 
the  precipices  which  environ  beauty.  1692  tr.  Sallust  324 
For  my  own  part,  whose  ye.irs  are  near  the  Precipice  of 
death,  I  do  not  wish  one  minute  longer  of  Life.  1795  tr. 
Herder's  Fragm.  Pol.  >,  Hist.  1 1. 134  Thus  mankind  wishing 
to  avoid  one  precipice,  fall  into  another. 

f3.  transf.  (?)  Precipitousness,  loftiness  as  of 
a  precipice.  Obs. 

1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  64  After  he  was  stretch 'd 
to  such  an  height  in  his  own  fancy,  that  he  could  not  look 
down  from  top  to  toe  but  his  Eyes  dazled  at  the  Precipice 
of  his  Stature. 

4.  Comb.,  as  precipice-edge,  -wall;  precipice- 
ivriting  adj. 

1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Clouds  v.  ii,  An  inco- 
herent, mouthing,  loud,  Harsh,  precipice-writing  fellow. 
1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  85  The  patience  clasped, 
totters  hard  on  the  precipice-edge. 

t  Pre'Cipice,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRECIPICE  sb.] 
trans.  To  dash  down  headlong ;  to  precipitate. 

i«S4  Z.  COKE  Logick  Pref.,  Some  of  them  . .  (Elevated  on 
the  wings  of  their  Ambitions)  were  most  ingloriously  dasht 
and  precipic'd. 

Prexipiced  (-ist),  ///.  a.  [f.  PRECIPICE  sb.  + 
-ED  *.]  Having,  furnished,  or  formed  with  pre- 
cipices. 

1873  MASSON  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  xx.  452  Its  banks 
terraced  and  precipiced  by  all  their  wealth  of  shrub  and 
foliage.  1881  SHAIRP  Asp.  Poetry  i.  28  The  precipiced  crags 
and  blue  mountain-peaks  soar  aloof. 

Preci'pient,  a.  [ad.  L.  prsecipient-e»i,  pr.  pple. 
of  prsecipfre  to  command,  instruct :  see  PRECEPT.] 
Commanding,  directing. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER.    1849  in  CRAIG.    In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Precipit,  J*.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  precepit.  [a.  obs. 
f.precipite  precipice  (Cotgr.),  ad.  L.  prsecipit-em 
(nom.  prseceps)  headlong,  precipitous,  a  precipice : 
see  next.]  =  PRECIPICE. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  i.  140  Go  too,  You  take  a  Precepit 
for  no  leape  of  danger,  And  woe  your  owne  destruction. 

tPreci'pit,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prsKeps, 
-cipit-em  (see  prec.),  f.  prse  before,  in  front  +  capiit, 
capit-  head.]  Headlong,  steep,  precipitous. 

1648  EARL  OF  WESTMORLD.  OtiaSacra(iZjg)  82  The  snares 
of  His  precipit  ways. 

t  Freci'pit,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. prsuipit-are 
to  cast  headlong,  or  F.  predpite-r  (igtn  c.  in 
Littr£).]  trans.  =  PRECIPITATE  v.  i  b. 

1678  R.  R[USSEI.L]  tr.  Geber  m.  ii.  n.  xx.  215  It  will  pre- 
cipit you  into  the  miserable  State  of  Poverty. 

Precipitability  (prfsfcpitabHiti).  [f.  next 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  precipitable ; 
capability  of  being  precipitated  or  thrown  down. 

1790  WEDGWOOD  in  I'hil.  Trans.  LXXX.  315  Precipita- 
bility by  water,  and  non-precipitation  by  Prussian  lixivium. 
1842  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  66  The  precipitability  of 
oxide  of  chromium  from  its  solution  in  caustic  potash  by 
ebullition.  1881  Nature  XXV.  142/2  The  authors  have 
examined  the  precipitability  and  precipitation  of  manga- 
nous  and  nickelous  sulphates. 

Precipitable  (prtii-pitab'l),  a.  [f.  L.  pne- 
cipitare  to  PRECIPITATE  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  precipitated  from  solution  in  a  liquid,  or 
from  a  state  of  vapour. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  75  Vitriol  contains  a  greater 
quantity.. of  a  precipitable  ocre.  1782  KIRWAN  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXIII.  78  A  very  saturate  solution  of  lead  is 
difficultly,  .precipitable  by  iron.  1878  ABNEY  PhotPgr.  (1890) 
37  Precipitable  silver  compounds. 


PRECIPITANT. 

Precipitance  (pr/si-pitans).  [f.  as  next :  see 
-ANCE.]  Precipitant  action  or  quality. 

1.  Very  swift  downward  or  onward  movement ; 
headlong  fall  or  speed,  rare. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L,  vii.  291  Thither  they  [waters]  Hasted 
with  glad  precipitance.  1691  E.  TAYLOR  Behmcn's  Theos. 
Philos.  107  It  was  not  a  precipitance  from  a  more  lofty  to  a 
more  low.  1827  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  5  The 
English  in  the  precipitance  of  their  flight  had  not  marched 
upon  Ferrol.  Ibid.  769  There  had  been  no  alarm,  no  con- 
fusion, no  precipitance  upon  the  march. 

2.  Headlong  action  of  any  kind,  or  the  quality 
of  such  action ;  great  haste,  violent  hurry ;    esp. 
excessive  or  unwise  haste,  hastiness,  rashness. 

1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  iv.  §  5  A  rashness  and  precipitance 
of  judgment  and  hastiness  to  believe  something  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iv.  §  49  One. . 
misses  his  mark  Dy  circuity,  the  other  by  precipitance.  1839 
AUSON  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  VIII.  Hi.  §  61.  360  His  pre- 
cipitance and  arrogance,  .accelerated  the  catastrophe.  1907 
R.  ELLIS  Left.  Elegiae  in  Mxcenatein  ii  The  approbation 
of  Augustus,  who  never  judged  with  precipitance. 

Precipitancy  (pn'si-pitansi).  [f.  PRECIPITANT 
a. :  see  -ANOY.]  The  quality  of  being  precipitant. 

1.  The  quality  of  a  headlong  descent  or  fall,  or 
of  a  very  rapid  onward  movement ;  headlong  speed, 
violent  hurry ;  excessive  suddenness  or  abruptness 
of  action  or  occurrence. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  231  Respecting  rather 
the  acutenesse  of  the  disease,  and  precipitancy  of  occasion, 
then  the  rising  or  setting  of  Stars.  1797  MRS.  RADCLlFrR 
Italian  vii,  Whence  Vivaldi  himself  had  returned  with  such 
unexpected  precipitancy  and  consternation.  1803  JANE 
PORTER  Thaddeus  xxxiv,  Thaddeus.  .with  delighted  pre- 
cipitancy caught  hold  of  the  hand.  1868  E.  EDWARDS 
Ralegh  I.  xxv.  614  Several  conspicuous  men  died  under  his 
treatment,  with  unusual  precipitancy.  1879  CasselFs  Tcchn. 
Ednc.  ix.  143  He  was  obliged  to  fly  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitancy. 

2.  Excessive  or  unwise  haste  in  action ;  great  want 
of  deliberation ;  hastiness,  rashness. 

'i  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  xiii.  §  2  (1622)  136  Note  the 
strange  precipitancie  of  their  tongue.  1685  Crucian's 
Courtiers  Orac.  48  Precipitancy  is  the  passion  of  fools,  who 
not  being  able  to  discover  the  danger,  act  at  hap-hazard. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  III.  1.  92  Some  degree  of  precipi- 
tancy and  indiscretion.  1865  TKOLLOPE  Belton  Est.  vi,  He 
. .  had  gone  about  his  task  with  inconsiderate  precipitancy. 
b.  An  instance  of  this;  in//.  Hasty  or  rash  acts. 

1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  vii.  34  Tis  not  likely,  that  one 
of  a  thousand  such  pi  aecipitancies  should  be  crowned  with 
so  unexpected  an  issue.  « 1834  COLERIDGE  Sliaks.  Notes 
(1849)63  Youth  with  its  follies, its  virtues, its  precipitancies. 

Precipitant  (prfti-pitant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
priEcipitant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  prircipitare  to  PKE- 
CIPITATE  :  cf.  F.  precipitant  (\y\\  c.  in  Godef.).] 

A.  adj.  (Now  rare :  usually  replaced  by  PRE- 
CIPITATE a.) 

1.  Falling  headlong;    descending  vertically  or 
steeply ;   headlong,  directed  straight  downwards ; 
falling  to  the  bottom  as  a  precipitate  or  sediment. 

aifaa  [implied  in  PRECIPITANTLY  i].  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
in.  563  He.. without  longer  pause  Down  right  into  the 
Worlds  first  Region  throws  His  flight  precipitant.  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  68  Take  care  Thy  muddy  Bev'rage  to 
serene,  and  drive  Precipitant  the  baser,  ropy  Lees.  1735 
SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  335  He  [a  horse].. plunging,  from  his 
Back  the  Rider  hurls  Precipitant. 

2.  Rushing  headlong;  hastening  along  at  great 
speed ;  moving  hurriedly  or  very  swiftly  onwards. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  vii.  §  25  Lest  its  Current  should 
be  too  copious  or  precipitant.  1725  ¥o?v.  Odyss.  I.  213 


'd 
68 
But 


That  troop  so  blithe  and  bold,.  -Precipitant  in  fear,  wou'i 
wing  their  flight.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinai  n.  26 
Walk'd  he  still  erect,,  .quick-motion'd  from  the  first,  Bu 
not  precipitant. 

3.  Acting   or    taking   place   with   great    hurry, 
rapidity,    or    suddenness ;    involving    very    rapid 
action  ;  very  sudden  or  unexpected,  abrupt. 

1641  CHAS.  I  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  403  It 
was  hard  at  first  either  to  discern  the  Rise,  or  apply  a 
Remedy  to  that  precipitant  Rebellion.  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Comfit.  XIV.  501  If  we  shall  hesitate  in  a  great  and 
precipitant  Disease,  we  run  great  dangers.  1710  LUTTRELI. 
Brief  Ret.  (1857)  VI.  625  The  hasty  reinforcements  they  are 
sending  to  Spain,.,  with  other  precipitant  measures  they 
have  taken.  1803  tr.  P.  Le  Brun's  Mons.  Botte  III.  67 
The  precipitant  departure  of  his  uncle, . .  his  last  expressions. 

4.  Acting,  or  wont  to  act,  with  undue  or  unwise 
haste,    or   without   any  deliberation;    excessively 
hurried;  hasty,  lash,  headstrong.    (Of  persons,  or 
their  acts,  etc.) 

1608  T.  MORTON  Preamb.  Encounter  31  Thou  hast  beene 
rash  and  precipitant.  1663  BP.  PATRICK  Parab.  I'ilgr.  ix. 
(1668)40  They  were.. hurried  by  their  blind  and  precipi- 
tant passion.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  222  She.. is 
generous — noble— but  has  strong  Passions,  and  is  thought- 
less  and  precipitant.  1896  in  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Oct.  10/2  He 
wants  reform,  but  it  must  be  gradual,  not  precipitant. 

B.  sb.  Chem.  A  substance  that  causes  precipita- 
tion ;  a  chemical  agent  which,  on  being  added  to 
a  solution,  precipitates  the  dissolved  substance. 
Sometimes  const,  of  (the  substance  precipitated). 
Correlative  to  PRECIPITATE  sb. 

such 


__ 

cipitant  of  copper  known,  is  iron.     1815  J.  SMITH  Panarmmi 
Sc.  *  Art  II.  301  The  body  added  to  the  solution,  in  order 


PRECIPITANTLY. 

to  obtain  it,  U  called  ihe  precipitant.     1842  PARNELL  CVtou. 
Anal.  (1845)  32  Hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
the  ordinary  precipilants  of  silver,  also  produce  a  precipi- 
t.ii«-  \vilh  solutions  of  lead. 
b.  fig.  (Cf.  I1  it  KCI  PIT  ATE  sb.  d.  vb.  5  c.) 
1905  I'.nitemf.  A'«».  Oct.  503  Such  impressions.. seem  to 
be  little  more  than  irritants  or  precipitanls  of  consciousness. 

Preci'pitantly,  adv.    [f.  prec.  -f-tv*.]    In 

a  precipitant  manner;  precipitately. 

1.  With   headlong  fall  or  descent ;    headlong. 
Nttttfg. 

a  1610  J.  DYKE  Right  R ecciving  (1640)  Ep.  Rdr.,  Precipi- 
tantly falling  from  an  higher  excellency  then  he  was  any 
way  worthy  of.  164*  W.  PRICE  Serm.  14  No  man  precipi- 
tantly falls  to  the  worst  at  first.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide 
in.  996  (MS.)  To  support  me  To  the  first  dreadful  precipice, 
from  whence  To  dash  myself  precipitantty  down. 

2.  With  headlong  movement ;    hurryingly,  very 
swiftly,  at  great  speed  ;  suddenly,  abruptly. 

1660  MILTON  Free  Comnvw.  Wks.  1851  V.  444  Returning 
precipitantly.  .back  to  the  Captivity  from  whence  he  freed 
us.  1718  HICKKS  &  NKLSON  J.  Kettteweil  in.  xliv.  300 
Being  forced  precipitantly  to  quit  that  Kingdom.  1753 
A.  MURPHY  Gray's-lnn  Jrnl.  No.  33  The  Suicide  urges 
precipitantty  to  the  Tribunal  of  his  offended  God. 

8.  With  undue  haste ;  hastily,  rashly. 

1646  S.  BOLTON  Arraignm.  Err.  98  We.. are  to  receive 
them  as  men,  that  is,  rationally,  not  precipitantly,  deliber- 
ately, not  rashly.  1793  W.  ROBERTS  Lookervn  No.  37  (1794) 
11.52  It  does  that  coolly  and  temperately  which  might  other- 
wise be  done  precipitantly  and  lavishly.  iSji  Examiner 
8/2  We.  .somewhat  too  precipitantly  declined  attention  to 
the  other  performance. 

Preoi-pitantnesB.  rare-".  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  •=  PRECIPITANCY. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1830  in  MAUNDER  Diet. 

Precipitate  (prfci-pit/t),  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
prxcipit&tum  a  precipitate,  sb.  use  of  neut.  pa.  pple. 
of  L.  pnecipitare :  see  PRECIPITATE  v.]  That 
which  is  precipitated  ;  the  product  of  precipitation. 

a.  Chem.  A  body  precipitated  from  solution;  any 
substance  which,  by  the  action  of  a  chemical  re- 
agent, or  of  heat,  etc.  is  separated  from  the  liquid 
in  which  it  was  previously  dissolved,  and  deposited 
in  the  solid  state  (usually  in  a  powdery,  flocculent, 
or  cryptocrystalline  form). 

(Distinguished  from  sediment,  a  substance  previously 
merely  held  in  suspension,  which  subsides  when  left  at  rest.) 

1594  PLAT  Jcwclt-ho.  ill.  36  In  the  end,  by  a  reverbatory 
furnesse  hee  turned  al  this  great  matter  into  a  precipi- 
tate. 1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Fortnes  $  Qual.  353  A  no  lesse 
evident  Example.,  we  have  in  the  precipitate  of  Gold  and 
Mercury  made  by  heat  alone.  1790  KEIR  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXX.  376  The  precipitate  was  at  first  black,  then  it 
assumed  the  appearance  of  silver.  1827  FARADAY  Chem. 
Manip.  ii.  61  Some  precipitates  will  be  days  and  even 
weeks  before  they  will  settle.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen. 
Pathol.  (ed.  6)  89  All  kinds  of  bacteria  are  indiscriminately 
mixed  in  the  precipitate. 

b.  In  Old  Chem,  and  Pharm. ,  applied  spec,  to 
certain  preparations  of  mercury  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation ;  in  later  use,  only  with  defining  words : 

Precipitate  peruse  [=  med.  L.  mer  curias  prsecipitatus  per 
«),  or  red  precipitate  [=  mercvrius  prxcipitatus  ruter], 
mercuric  oxide  or  red  oxide  of  mercury,  HgO ;  sweet 
precipitate,  mercurous  chloride  or  calomel,  HgjCls; 
•white  precipitate,  mercurammonium  chloride,  HgH«NaCl2 
( fusible  iv. p.),  or  dimercurammonium  chloride,  HgaH|N2Cl2 
(infusi/'le  white  p.)  {  =  memtriiisprxcipitatvs  albus\. 

1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  u.  68  The  Argent  Viue  that  is 
combust  (whych  the  Alchymistes  call  precipitate).  1509 
A.  M.  tr.  Gatelhouer's  Bk.  Pkysickt  380/1  It  will  wexe  a 
redde  poudre  which  is  called  Auritm  vitx,  and  the  aureate 
or  goulden  prsecipitate.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
399  Rats-hane,  Quick-silver,  Sublimate,  and  Precipitate,  and 
divers  other  things.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Precipitate,  a 
Dissolution  of  Mercury  made  by  a  Lamp  Fire  for  two 
Months  together,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  red  and  shining 
Powder.  White  precipitate  is  Mercury  reviv'd,  and  China- 
her  dissolv'd  in  Aqua  fortis  of  Nitre  and  Alum.  1704 
J.  HAKRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Precipitate. . .  The  Chymists  and 
Writers  of  Pharmacy  commonly  give  this  Name  by  way  of 
Eminence  to  Mercury  dissolved  in  Acid  Menstmums,  and 
then  afterwards  precipitated  down  to  the  bottom  in  fine 
Powders.  1784  KIRWAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  158  It 
may  further  be  urged  that  precipitate  per  se  yields  only 
depjilogisticated  air.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  233 
Oxide  of  mercury,  .reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  is  changed 
to  a  yellow.  It  is  known  in  pharmacy  as  red  precipitate. 
1899  AHou/t's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  516  In  ointments,  ammo- 
niated  mercury  (white  precipitate)  is  chiefly  employed. 

o.  Physics  and  Meteorol.  Moisture  condensed 
from  the  state  of  vapour  by  cooling,  and  deposited 
in  drops,  as  rain,  dew,  etc. 

1831  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1851)  III.  xvii.  521  The 
heat,  and  the  vapour,  and  the  atmospherical  precipitates. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  65  There  is  yet  another  form  of 
atmospheric  precipitate  that  needs  a  passing  notice. 


1. 


--- 

1851  CARI.YLE  Sterling  i.  in.  (1872!  24  The  Sterling  house- 
hold shifted  twice  or  thrice,  .before  the  vapours  of  Welles- 
ley  promotions  and  suchlike  slowly  sank  as  useless  precipi- 
tate. 1890  Spectator  22  Nov.,  The  proportion  of  his  pre- 
cipitate of  rascaldom  which  can  be  cured.,  in  that  way.  is  a 
very  small  one.  1905  G.  A.  SMITH  in  Expositor  Oct.  309  Con- 
vulsions within  Jerusalem,  the  precipitates  from  which  lie 
heavy  on  the  later  memory  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
e.  altrib.  (in  sense  b). 

'753   BARTI.ET  Farriery  xxv.  230   Let  the  dressings  be 

changed  for  the  precipitate  medicine.    1837  Svp.  SMITH  Let. 

to  Arfhd.  Singlfton,  Finger  and  thumb,  precipitate  powder, 

or  anything  else  you  please.     1843   R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst. 
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Clim.  Med.  391,  I  entered  on  the  use  of  black  wash,  with 
weak  precipitate  ointment. 

Precipitate  (pr/si-pitA),  a.  Also  7  prse-. 
fad.  i..frn-fifitatiis,  pa.  pple.  of  pritcipitare  :  see 
PRECIPITATE  v.] 

1.  Hurled  headlong;  falling  or  descending  steeply, 
or  directly  downwards ;   having  the  character  of 
such  descent ;  headlong. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  L  iii.  |  7.  44  The  foure  Riuers 
(had  they  not  fallen  so  precipitate)  could  not  haue  had 
sufficient  force  to  haue  thrust  themselues  vnder  the  great 
Ocean.    1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  in.  i,  Now  like  a  Whirlwind,  on 
the  Shepherd's  Fold  He  [an  Eagle]  darts  precipitate.     1850 
BLACKIE  jKschylus  II.   247  And  Dadaces,  the  chiliarch, 
spear.struck  fell  Precipitate  from  his  ship. 

t  b.  Of  a  place,  etc.,  without  reference  to  move- 
ment :  Having  a  steep  or  sheer  descent ;  very 
steep,  precipitous.  Ots. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  333  Some  part  of  it  of  a  plaine 
descent,  some  precipitate,  some  clothed  with  trees  of  seuerall 
kinds.     £1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  8  335  (1810)  341  The 
way  right  down  to  the  quay,  they  call  it  Precipitate. 

2.  Rushing  or  driven  along  headlong;   moving 
or  moved  with  excessive  haste  or  speed,  or  having 
the  character  of  such  movement ;  violently  hurried. 

1654  tr.  RlartittCs  Cona.  China  70  That  vast  and  pre- 
cipitate River  which  the  Chineses  call  Hoang.  1703  POPK 

Theiais  191  Such  was  the  discord  of  the  royal  pair,  Whom 
fury  drove  precipitate  to  war.  1788  GIBBON  Dec!.  >,  F. 
(1^869)  II.  xfvi.  729  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate 
flight.  1849  GKOTE  Greece  ll.  xxxix.  V.  92  This  precipitate 
retreat  produced  consequences  highly  disastrous. 

8.  Performed,  taking  place,  acting,  or  passing 
with  very  great  rapidity ;  greatly  hastened  or 
hurried  ;  exceedingly  sudden  or  abrupt. 

1658  ROWLAND  TopselCs  Four-f.  Beasts  Ep.  Ded.,  That 
Art  is  long,  Life  short,  Experience  difficult,  occasion  preci- 
pitate. Judgement  uncertain.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jo»rn. 
Jcrus.  (1732)  37  Their  service  consisted  in  precipitate,  and 
very  irreverent  chattering  of  certain  Prayers  and  Hymns. 
1845  P°E  Purloined1  Let.  Wks.  1865  I.  280  His  downfall,  too, 
wilfnot  be  more  precipitate  than  awkward.  1899  Alllmtt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  737  Besides  the  long  and  difficult  labour, 
the  quick,  or,  in  technical  language  the  precipitate  labour. 

4.  a.  Of  persons,  or  their  dispositions,  etc. : 
Actuated  by  violent  or  sudden  impulse,  without 
deliberation ;  acting  with  excessive  or  unwise 
haste;  over-hasty,  rash,  inconsiderate,  headstrong. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  237  They  likewise  fall 
to  be  so  mad  and  precipitate  in  lust,  raging  both  with 
gestures  and  voice.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  u.  xxvii.  153 
Men  that  are  hasty,  ana  praecipitate  in  concluding,  .what 
to  do.  1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  112  p  5  If  I  could  per- 
swade  these  precipitate  young  Gentlemen  to  compose  this 
Restlessness  of  Mind.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  123, 
I  was  determined  not  to  be  precipitate  in  purchasing.  1824 
W.  IRVING  T,  Trav.  I.  346  It  was  feared  by  some  that  she 
might  be  precipitate  in  her  choice. 

b.  Of  acts,  etc. :  Done  in  sudden  haste  or  with- 
out deliberation ;  hurried,  rash,  unconsidered. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  66  His  precipitate 
Councels  in  defacing  Castles  and  strong  palaces.  1665 
GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  xii.  68  Our  senses  are  not  in  fault,  but 
our  precipitate  judgments.  1791  BOS-WELL  Johnson  an.  1775 
(1816)  II.  401  Destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burning  of  his 
papers  a  few  days  before  his  death.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  I.  481  The  check  opposed  to  precipitate  and 
indiscreet  zeal  was  not  detrimental  to  the  ultimate  extension 
of  Christianity. 

f5.  Thrown  down  (fig.),  subjected.  Obs.rarc~*. 

1617  DRAYTON  Agincourt,el.c.  216,  I  finde  this  age  of  cure 
markt  with  this  fate,  That  honest  men  are  still  precipitate 
Vnder  base  villaines. 

Precipitate  (pr/si'piU't),  v.  [f.  L.  pnvcipi- 
tare  to  throw  or  drive  headlong,  to  fall,  be  over- 
hasty,  f.  prxceps,  -eipitem  adj.  headforemost,  head- 
long, steep,  rapid,  violent,  etc.,  f.  prse  before  + 
caput  head  :  see  -ATE  '*.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  throw  down  headlong;  to  hurl 
or  fling  down.  (Often  refl.) 

'S7S  R-  B.  Appius  f,  I'irg.  Djb,  From  lofty  top  of 
Turret  hie.  persupetat  [sic]  me  downe.  16*1  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  in.  iv.  u.  i.  (1651)  692  Salmoneus,  that  would  in 
derision  imitate  Jupiters  Thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for 
his  pains.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  42  Water 
gushed  out  miraculously  from  the  place  into  which  he  was 
precipitated.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  224  The 
garrison  had  no  alternative  but  to  perish  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  or  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  ocean.  1839 
KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  36  On  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
over  which  she  was  to  be  ere  long  precipitated. 

b.  fig.  To  '  hurl ',  '  fling  ,  throw  violently  (into 
some  (depressed)  condition,  or  upon  an  object  of 
attack). 

15*8  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rrc.  Rcf.  1. 1.  no  He  shall  pre- 
cipitate himself  into  his  enemies  dedition.  i66a  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  8  How  often  they  are  precipitated  from 
the  height  of  prosperity,  into  the  depth  of  adversity.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  «r  F.  xxvi.  II.  563  The  invasion  of  the  Huns 
precipitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothic  nation. 
1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  78  A  youth  who 
could  be  precipitated  into  the  writhings  of  dissolution,  and 
raised  out  of  it  by  a  smile. 

t  O.  Jig.  To  cast  down ;  to  overthrow,  ruin, 
destroy;  to  upset,  disorder,  derange.  Obs. 

1528  in  Burnet  Hist.  Re/.  (1679)  I.  Records  11.  xxii.  58 
Not  to  suffer  the  Pope's  Holiness,  if  he  would  thus  wilfully, 
without  reason  or  discretion  to  precipitate  himself  and  the 
said  See.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ps.  liv.  10  Precipitate  o  Lord, 
and  divide  their  tongues. 


PRECIPITATE. 

'  f2.  intr.(ioi reft,  or  pass.)  To  fall  headlong  ;  to 
fall,  gravitate  (quot.  1740).  06s. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  50  (So  many  fathome  downe  pre- 
cipitating) Thou'dst  shiucr'd  like  an  Kgge.  1740  STACK  in 
I'hil.  Tram.  XLI.  421  The  Complication  of  these  Two 
Forces  will  compel  the  Mobile  to  precipitate  to  the  Centre 
..of  the  Parallel  it  happens  to  be  in.  1785  JEFFEKSON  Ctrr. 
Wks.  1850  I.  354  They  precipitated  from  that  height  to  tbe 
earth,  and  were  crushed  to  atoms. 

t  b.  To  descend  steeply,  as  a  waterfall  or  river. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  3  Nov.,  Aquapendente,  a  town 
situated  on  a  very  ragged  rock,  down  which  precipitates  an 
intire  river.  1793  A.  MURPHY  Tacitus  (1805)  VII.  8  The 

I  Rhine  has  its  source  on  the  steep  and  lofty  summit  of  the 
Kluetian  Alps,  from  which  it  precipitates. 

t  o.fig.  To '  fall '  or '  plunge'  into  some  condition 
or  act ;  to  fall  or  come  suddenly  to  ruin  or  destruc- 
tion. Ots.  (In  quot.  1593,  to  come  down  from  a 
lofty  position  or  dignity,  to  condescend  extremely.) 
1593  LD.  ESSEX  in  Bacon's  Wks.  (1862)  VIII.  354  She 
[O..  Kliz.]  should  precipitate  too  much  from  being  highly 
displeased  with  y°u,lo  give  you  near  access.  1650  GKNTILIS 
Considerations  160  Those  who  have  such  a  mixture  of  great 
vices,  and  great  venues,  sometimes  precipitate  and  fall 

I  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  168*  SCARLETT  Exchanges 
173.  Exchanges  are  as  variable  as  the  Wind,  and  many  times 
as  if  made,  do  precipitate  without  any  known  Cause  or 
Reason.  1758  Herald  No.  23  II.  116  While  a  nation  is 
precipitating  to  its  ruin. 

U.  3.  trans.  To  cause  to  move,  pass,  act,  or 
proceed  very  rapidly ;  to  hasten,  hurry,  urge  on. 
1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  (1568)  *  Our  disordinate 

I  inancr  of  lyfe  maketh  vs . .  to  precipitate  our  youth,  and  to 
abbreviate  much  our  lyfe.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
614  The  Goddess.. Her  self,  involv'd  in  Clouds,  precipitates 
her  Flight.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  u.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  204 
Men  are  impatient,  and  for  precipitating  things.  1858 
BUCKLE  CMlit.  (1871)  II.  viii.  554  Men  will  not  bide  their 
time,  but  will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs. 
b.  To  bring  on  or  cause  to  happen  quickly, 

j    suddenly,  or  unexpectedly ;  to  bring  to  pass  hastily 

I    or  abruptly ;  to  hasten  the  occurrence  of. 

1615  BACON  Ess.,  Amoition  (Arb.)  227  If  they  bee  Stout, 
and  Daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  Designes,  and  proue 
dangerous.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  i.  n.  65  The  Duke  of 
Joyeuse  having  precipitated  the  Battel  of  Coutras, .  .he  there 
lost  the  Battel,  with  his  Life.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  u.  vi.  198 
They  could  not  precipitate  his  departure.  1837  DISRAELI 
yeiietia  i.  yii,  [He]  often  precipitated  these  paroxysms  by 
denying  his  mother  . .  duty  and  affection.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vi.  §  3.  284  Its  ruin  was  precipitated  by  religious 
persecution. 

4.  intr.  To  rush  headlong  ;  to  make  great  haste, 
to  hurry;  to  move,  act,  or  proceed  very  quickly. 

i6n  BACON  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  1879  I-  T)\h  Neither.. did 
their  forces  gather  or  increase,  which  might  hasten  him  to 
precipitate  and  assail  them.  1647  SPRICGE  Anglia  Rediv. 
I.  v.  (1854)  39  It  was  brought  to  the  King,  that  our  army 
was  flying  to  Northampton,  which  did  occasion  them  the 
more  to  precipitate.  1758  JORTIN  Erasnt.  I.  164,  I  precipi- 
tate rather  than  compose,  and  it  is  far  more  irksome  to  me 
to  review  than  to  write. 

•f  b.  To  proceed  with  undue  or  unwise  haste ; 
to  act  hastily  or  rashly ;  to  be  precipitate  in  action. 

i6a6  C.  POTTER  vt.Sarpfi  Hist.  Qtiamls  121  They  had 
vsed  all  reasons  and  devteritie  possible  to  stay  the  Pope 
that  he  might  not  precipitate.  1670  G.  H.  ///*/.  Cardinals 
in.  l.  244  We  are  now  deliberating  about  the  Election  of 
Gods  Vice-gerent . . ,  and  shall  we  precipitate  in  this  manner  ? 

III.  5.  Chem.  trans.  To  deposit,  or  cause  to  be 
deposited,  in  a  solid  form  from  solution  in  a  liquid, 
by  chemical  action  :  see  PRECIPITATE  sb.  (Some- 
times with  the  solution  as  object :  To  produce 
precipitation  in.)  Formerly  sometimes  in  wider 
sense :  To  deposit  from  suspension  or  admixture 
in  a  liquid,  as  sediment,  etc. 

1644  piGBY  i\at.  Bodies  xxxiv.  J  4.  290  This  steamc  there- 
fore, flying  still  to  the  serous  blond  which  passeth  by,  must 
of  necessity  precipitate  (as  I  may  say)  the  serous  paries  of 
that  bloud.  1676-7  GREW  Solution  Salts  in  Water  \.  f  14 
They  are  both  copiously  and  forthwith  precipitated  to  the 
bottome  of  the  Glass.  1790  KEIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX. 
375  note.  Copper  and  zinc  readily  precipitate  silver  from 
these  solutions.  1800  tr.  Lagrangc's  Chem.  I.  96  This  acid 
liquor  precipitates  lime  water.  1816  FARADAY  Exp.  Res. 
i.  2  The  filtered  solution  was  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  1857  (;.  llir.fs  I'rin.  Deposits  (ed.  j)  346  This  acid 
readily  precipitates  lime  from  all  its  combinations  with  acids. 

b.  Physics  and  Meteorol.  To  condense  (moisture) 
into  drops  from  a  state  of  vapour,  and  so  deposit 
or  cause  to  fall,  as  dew,  rain,  etc. 

1863  TYNDALL  Heat  ii.  §  28  (1870)  31  A  very  few  strokes 
suffice  to  precipitate  the  vapour.  1869  —  in  Forttt.  Rev.  i  Feb. 
335  Turning  in  the  beam  we  have  a  second  cloud,  more 
delicate  than  the  first,  precipitated.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr. 
44  The  mass  of  ice  cools  the  surrounding  air,  and  thus  pre- 
cipitates its  moisture. 

o.  trans/,  andyf^.  in  various  applications;  spec. 
in  Spiritualism  =  MATERIALIZE  2. 

18*5  J.  NEAL  /Ira.  Jonathan  II.  189  The  mercury  of  his 
blood  was  precipitated.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Kat.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  235  The  world  is  mind  precipitated.  1891  Palt 
Mall  G.  i  Oct.  2/3  The  assertion  of  a  band  of  Mejnour  and 
Zanoni  brothers  who  possess  the  secret  of  dissolving  their 
own  senile  bodies  and  precipitating  them  again  in  the  prime 
of  physical  condition. 

6.  intr.  (.for  reft.)  To  be  deposited  from  solution 
(or  from  suspension) ;  to  settle  as  a  precipitate. 

,11616  BACON  Phys.  Rtm.  Wks.  1879  I.  245  i  By  »hat 
strong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Philos.  l.  34  Which  in  a  short  time  will  precipitate 
and  all  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  1758  KEII> 


PRECIPITATED. 

tr.  Macqners  Chem.  I.  379  It  always  precipitates  in  the 
form  of  a  white  calx.  1854  J.  SCOFFKRN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc., 
Chem.  403  Carbonate  of  lime,  .precipitates. 

b.  To  fall  or  be  deposited  as  condensed  vapour. 
1800  VINCE  Hydrostat.  vii.  (1806)  78  [The  vapours]  have 
no  inclination  to  precipitate  and  fall  down  in  drops. 

Preci'pitated,  ///.  «•  [f.  PRECIPITATE  v.  + 
-ED  1.]  In  senses  answering  to  those  of  the  verb. 

1.  Hastened,  hurried.  Now  usually  PRECIPITATE  a. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.    16  Therefore  was  the 

teacher,  .a  stupid  beast  to  teach  him  that  was  too  precipi- 
tated.    1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  51  At  the  too  precipitated 
death  of  that  Gentleman  of  Arragon.      1688  Lond.  Caz.     '. 
No.  2377/2  The  Enemies  precipitated  Retreat  toSendrovia.     i 
1749  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  IV.  xlviii.  286  She  set  even  my    i 
heart  into  a  palpitation,,  .like  a  precipitated  pendulum  in  a     | 
clock  case.     1845  NAPIER  Conq.  Scinde  n.  vit.  428  The  pre-    I 
cipitated  movements  of  the  Ameer. 

2.  Chem.  and  Physics.  Deposited  from  solution, 
or  from  a  state  of  vapour. 

1663  BOYLE  Usef.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  v.  viii.  200  Calces 
of  corroded  and  precipitated  things.    1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.     \ 
(1721)  II.  329  You  must  draw  it  off  from  its  precipitated     j 
Lees.    1871  TVNDALL  Fragnt.  Sc,  (1870)  I.  iv.  114  The  cloud    , 
formed..,  when  the  precipitated  particles  are  sufficiently     ! 
fine,  is  blue.    1899  AllbutfsSyst.  Med.  VIII.  726  A  drachm    i 
of  precipitated  sulphur  administered  in  milk. 

Hence  Preci'pltatedly  adv.,  precipitately, 
hurriedly  ;  =  next,  sense  2. 

1770  C.  JENNER  Placid  Man  I.  n.  v.  101  [He]  would  have 
confirmed  the  suspicion,  .by  leaving  the  room  as  precipita- 
tedly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

Precipitately  (pr/si-pit^tli),  adv.  [f.  PRE- 
CIPITATE a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  precipitate  manner. 

1.  With  headlong  fall  or  descent ;  headlong. 
1632    LITHGOW    Trai>.    ix.    392   An  outragious  Torrent ; 

which  precipitately  deualleth.      1762  tr.  fiuscliing's  Syst. 
Geog.    I.  236   liy  means   of  this. .they  secure   themselves 
from  falling  precipitately  upon  the  rocks  when  they  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.      1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tout's 
C.  xvii,   Marks,   heading   the   retreat    down   the   rocks.., 
while  all  the  party  came  tumbling  precipitately  after  him. 
fb.  Steeply,  precipitously.  Obs. 
1823  F.  CUSSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc^  19  From  the  heights 
of  the  mountain,  which  precipitately  rise  above  this  Plateau, 
immense  avalanches  often  descend. 

2.  With  headlong  speed  ;  with  a  sudden  rush ;  in 
great  haste. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  v.  300  The  Emperor  himself 
was  forced,  precipitately,  to  come  down  from  the  Mountain. 
1778  Miss  BURNEV  Evelina  (1701)  I.  xliii.  219  Rushing  pre- 
cipitately into  the  room.  1877  CI.ERV  Mjn.  Tact.  xiv.  (ed.  3) 
186  If  the  rearguard  be  attacked  precipitately  by  the  first 
troops  that  arrive. 

3.  With  hurried  action,  hurriedly,  hastily;  sud- 
denly, abruptly ;   with  unwise  haste,   rashly,   in- 
considerately. 

164^7  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  51  A  new  War  was  as 
precipitately  declared  against  France.  1676  TOWERSON 
Decalogue  517  A  man  may  determine  his  will  precipitately 
as  well  as  considerately.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  JF.xviii,  That 
state  of  mind  in  which  we  all  are  more  ready  to  act  precipi- 
tately than  to  reason  right.  1873  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mast. 
Crcylands  ii,  The  ..  governess  had  lately  given  warning 
precipitately  and  left. 

Preci  pitateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  precipitate ; 
hastiness ;  rashness. 

1669  BP.  HOPKINS  Serin,  i  Pet.  ii.  12  (1685)  35  It  is  but 
precipitateness  for  any  man  to  oppose  himself,  .defenceless 
against  armed  violence.  1884  Manch.  Exam,  8  July  5/2 
Captain  Fournier.  .expressed  himself  in  similar  terms  with 
regard  to  General  Millot's  precipitateness. 

Precipitater :  see  PRECIPITATOR. 

Precipitating,  vbl.  sl>,  [f.  PRECIPITATE  v. 
+  -ING  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PRECIPITATE  ; 
usually  =  PRECIPITATION  5.  Also  attrib. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  1.62  By  attenuating  the  grosser 
parts  . .  volatilizing   some,    precipitating   of  others.      1683 
PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  I,  (1686)  83  The  Philosophers  do  write 
of  precipitating,  by  which  the  Silver  in  common  tin  may  be 
put  down.    1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining 400  The 
bath  after   it   is   withdrawn   from   the  precipitating-tanks 
generally  contains    a    little    copper.      1887   Daily  ffcws 
31  Oct.  2/6  Thirteen  precipitating  tanks  on  the  land  side  of 
the  existing  reservoir  will  receive  the  sewage. 

Preci'pitating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  precipitates,  in  various  senses. 

fl.  Steep,  precipitous.  Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  in.  183  This  Caue  is.  .hewne  out  of 
the  precipitating  rocke.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  278  The 
Ponds  being  hewne  out.  .from  the  deualling  face  of  a  pre- 
cipitating mountaine. 

2.  Falling  headlong  from  a  height ;  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  as  a  deposit  from  a  liquid.  ?  Obs. 

1756  AMORY  B-uncle  (1825)  II.  122  Some  were  covered  with 
forest  and  some  with  precipitating  streams.  1799  KIRWAN 
GeoL  Ess.  40  The  progressive  motion  impressed  upon  the 
precipitating  masses. 

f3.  Coming  abruptly,  abrupt  or  sudden.  Obs. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  3^  Yet  ere  death  cald 
for  them,  they  were  cald  for,  by  precipitating  ends. 

4.  Impelling  headlong ;  hurrying  violently. 

1815  SHELLEY  Alastor  321  A  whirlwind  swept  it  on,  With 
fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force. 

'h  5.  Plunging  into  action  without  consideration  ; 
acting  too  hastily  or  rashly,  precipitate.  Obs. 

1681  D'URFEY  Progr.  Honesty  iv,  So  the  reverend  Sire., 
thus  begun  To  pitty  and  instruct  his  just  precipitating  Son. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  VI.  xxx.  195  A  man  so 
generous,  tho'  so  precipitating. 
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6.   Chew,  Causing  precipitation  from  solution. 

1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  573  The  precipitating 
action  of  egg-albumen  precipitin. 

Precipitation  fpriMpitMw).  [a.  ?.  prt~ 
(ipitation  (i5th  c.  Godef.  Compl.\  ad.  ^..prwcipita- 
tionem*  n.  of  action  from  prKfipitare  to  PRECIPI- 
TATE.] The  action  of  precipitating. 

I.  1.   The   action   of  casting  down  or  falling 
headlong  from  a  height ;  a  hurling  down  ;  the  fact 
of  being  hurled  down;  headlong  fall  or  descent. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  iii.  102  Wee.. banish  him  our  Citie 
In  perill  of  precipitation  From  off  the  Rocke  Tarpeian. 
1720  WF.I.TON  Suffer,  Son  of  Cod  II.  xvi.  427  Under  this 
Assurance  that  He  might  cast  Himself  down  from  the 
Pinnacle,  but  that  He  should  be  supported  in  His  Precipita- 
tion as  well  as  He  was  in  His  Ascent  thither.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  fy  Pal.  x.  (1858)  367  The  summit  of  a  mountain,  from 
which  summit  the  intended  precipitation  was  to  take  place. 
b.  Steepness  of  descent ;  precipitousness.  rare. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  ii.  4  Let  them.. pile  ten  Miles  on  the 
Tarpeian  Rocke,  That  the  precipitation  might  downe 
stretch  Below  the  beame  of  sight.  1890  TALMAGE  Manger 
to  Throne  53  The  hills  for  width  and  precipitation  are  dis- 
plays omnipotent. 

o.  Pam.  Complete  prolapsus,  *  falling*. 

1612  tr.  Gnillemeaus  Child-birth  210  The  precipitation, 
or  comming  downe  of  the  wombe:  the  ligaments  being 
loosened,  and  sometimes  broken.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  \\onote,  In  what  Madame  Boivin  terms 
precipitation  or  complete  prolapsus.. any  rational  scheme 
of  relief  is  entitled  to  encouragement. 

fd.  Vertical  descent  (of  a  root).   Obs.  tare. 

1669  J.  ROSE  ling.  Vineyard (1675)  18  The  deepness,  and 
fatness  of  the  earth,  contributes  more  to  the  luxury  of  the 
branches,  .and  precipitation  of  the  roots,  than  to  the  just, 
and  natural  stature  of  the  stem. 

II.  2.  Headlong  rush,  violent  onward  motion. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  11.  [i.J  x.  26  Wee  goe  surest,  when 
we  post  not  in  a  precipitation.     1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  (J.),  The  hurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of 
the  water,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  deluge,  towards  the 
sea.     1748  Ansons  Voy.  \.  viii.  76  The  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  had  set  us  with  so  much  precipitation  to  the 
eastward.      1822    LAMB   Eli  a   Ser.   i.   Chimney-Sweepers, 
Pacing  along  Cheapside  with  my  accustomed  precipitation 
when  I  walk  westward. 

3.  Sudden  and  hurried  action ;   sudden  haste  or 
quickness ;  hurry. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  iv.  vi.  S  ij,  He  therin 
ought  to  procede  demeurely  dyscretly,  without  precepta- 
cyon  [Fr.  precipitacion]  in  chastysynge.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Eng.  Poesie  ii.  xi.  (Arb.)  98  Mounting  and  lalfing  from  note 
to  note  such  as  be  to  them  peculiar,  and  with  more  or  lesse 
leasure  or  precip[it]ation.  1678  Trans,  Crt.  Spain  165  That 
so  he  might  undo  me  with  greater  precipitation.  1781  Miss 
IJuRNEvCVrtV/*  vin.  vi, '  None,  none  ! '  interrupted  she,  with 
precipitation.  1838  DICKENS  Nic/i.  _Nick.  vil,  The  lady 
having  seized  it,  with  great  precipitation,  they  retired. 

b.  Unduly  hurried  action  ;  inconsiderate  haste ; 
rash  rapidity. 

1629  T.  ADAMS  Medit.  Creed  Wks.  1862  III.  119  Precipi- 
tation in  our  works  makes  us  unlike  to  God :  heady  fool, 
art  thou  wiser  than  thy  Maker?     1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra- 
Fajcardo  I.  251  Precipitation  is  the  effect  of  Madness,  and 
generally  the  occasion  of  great  Perils.      1794  S.  WILLIAMS 
Vermont  397  Some  philosophers,  with  great  precipitation 
have  pretended  to  decide  it  by  system.      1870   DISRAELI 
Lothair  xi,  We  must  not  act  with  precipitation. 

4.  The  bringing  on  of  something  hastily,  sud- 
denly, or  before  the  expected   time ;    hastening, 
hurrying ;  acceleration. 

1621  in  Rising  Debates  I  fa.  Lords  (Camden)  109  Then  the 
precipitacion  of  justice  (not  hearing  the  proofes)  is  hyghe 
injustice.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  174  The  com- 
mon  cause  alleadged  . .  is,  a  precipitation  or  over  hasty 
exclusion  before  the  birth  be  perfect.  1769  GOLDSM.  Hist. 
Rome  (1786)  II.  488  This,  in  a  great  measure,  gave  precipi- 
tation to  his  own  downfall.  1882  FARRAR  Early  C/ir.  I. 
557  n°te*  He  attributes  to  his  death  the  precipitation  of  the 
rum  of  Jerusalem. 

lU.  6.  Chew.  Separation  and  deposition  of  a 
substance  in  a  solid  (powdery  or  crystalline)  form 
from  solution  In  a  liquid,  by  the  action  of  a  chemi- 
cal reagent,  or  of  electricity,  heat,  etc. 

The  date  of  first  quotation  is  not  certain  :  it  may  be  i7th  c. 

[1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alc/t.  vi.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Che  in. 
Brit.  (1652)  95  Longe  Vessells  for  Precipitation.]  1612 
WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  273  Precipitation  is 
when  bodies  corroded  by  Aqua  fortis,  or  Aqua  Regia,  and 
dissolved  into  water  . .  are  reverberated  into  Calx.  1660 
BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxvii.  313  The  precipitation 
of  Benjamin,  and  some  other  Resinous  Bodies.  1790  KEIR 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  374  Upon  adding  iron  to  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  in  the  nitrous  acid  no  precipitation  ensued. 
1800  HENRY  Efit.  Chem.  (1808)  12  For  precipitations,  and 
separating  liquids  from  precipitates,  the  decanting-jar  will 
be  found  useful.  1900  Jntl.  Soc.  Dyers  XVI.  6  The  pre- 
cipitation of  the  indigo  white. 

b.  concr.  The  product  of  this  process,  a  precipi- 
tated substance;   a  precipitate.     (In  quot.  1867  in 

extended  sense.) 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  154  The  same  coagulating  force.. 
doth  manifestly  appeare  in  those  preparations  which  are 
called  precipitations.  1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach. 
Pref.  (1870)  12  Our  forests,  corn-fields,  and  coal-beds  are 
the  solid  precipitations  of  unseen  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
atmosphere. 

c.  attrib. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  37  The  clear  liquor  should  now  be 
run  off  into  the  precipitation  cistern.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
11  Jan.  2/2  The  construction  of  precipitation  works  at  one 
of  the  London  sewage  outfalls. 


PRECIPITIOUSNESS. 

6.  Physics    nnd    Meteorol,     Condensation    and 
deposition  of  moisture  from  the  state  of  vapour,  as 
by  cooling ;    esp.  in  the  formation  of  dew,  rain, 
snow,  etc.     b.   concr.  That  which  is  so  deposited. 

1675  Phil.  Traits.  X.  468  In  some,  .precipitations  of  the 
Air.     1692  R\v  Disc.  n.  ii.  (>i732)_99  There  was  so  strange  a 
Condensation  or  rather  Precipitation  of  the  Vapours.  1812-16 
PLAYFAIH  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  322  Dew  is  a  precipitation  of 
humidity  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  1859  R.  F. 
BURTON  Ctntr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  105  Thence 
the  frequent  precipitation  of  heavy  rain,  and  the  banks  and 
sheets  of  morning  cloud  which  veil  the  tree-clad  peaks  of  the 
highest  gradients.     1864  MARSH  Man  fy  Nat.  436  Marriotte 
found  that  but  one  sixth  of  the  precipitation  in  basin  of  the 
Seine  was  delivered  into  the  sea  by  that  river.     1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  179  The  excess  of  evaporation  over  precipitation 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  hemisphere, 

7.  fig.  ;    spec,  in  Spiritualism  —  MATEKIALIZA- 
TIOX  2. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Oct.  2/3  A  distinguished  naturalist . . 
assured  me  that  he  had,  in  his  own  room,  with  no  other 
person  present  save  his  servant,  a  young  man  of '  medium- 
istic1  temperament,  repeatedly  witnessed  the  process  of 
materialization  (precipitation)  of  a  human  figure  slowly 
going  on  under  his  own  eyes,  developing  from  a  nebulous 
shape  through  which  he  could  see  the  furniture  beyond  it, 
to  a  solid  human  form,  whose  hand  he  could  grasp  firmly. 

Precipitative  (pr/si-pit«'tiv),  a.  [f.  PRE- 
CIPITATE v.  (or  its  L.  source) :  see  -ATIVE.J  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  precipitating  (i.  e.  in  quot.,  of 
accelerating  motion). 

1883  WINCHELI.  IVorld-Life  it.  iy.  (1889)  491  The  pre- 
cipitative  tendencies  of  tidal  action  may  exceed  those 
resulting  from  resistances  encountered  in  planetary  space. 

Precipitator  (prfti-piUMtai).  Also  7  -er. 
[a.  late  C.  prwcipilator  a  destroyer,  overthrower  : 
see  PRECIPITATE  v.  and  -on.]  One  who.  or  that 
which  precipitates. 

1.  One  who  brings  something  to  pass  quickly  or 
suddenly ;  a  hastener. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Senii.  Lnke  ix.  55  Wks.  1684  IV.  590 
Zealots,  .as  it  prov'd  were  the  hastners  and  precipitators  of 
the  destruction  of  that  Kingdom. 

2.  Chem.  and  Physics.     Something  that  causes 
precipitation ;  a  precipitant,     b.  An  apparatus  for 
precipitation  ;  spec,  a  tank  for  purifying  hard  water 
or  sewage,  a  precipitating-tank. 

1681  tr.  Behtis  l\fyst.  Pkysick  Intro*!.  20,  I  have  found 
Antimony,  Allum,  and  Coral,  to  be  most  powerful  Dulcif[ijers, 
Precipitaters,  and  Expulsers  of  divers  sorts  of  Acides.  1883 
HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts^  Ser.  M.  350/1  The  mother-liquor 
is  conducted  through  the  pipe  for  mother-water  to  the  pre- 
cipitators. 1886  American  XI.  i66The  slopes  of  elevations 
towards  the  sea  are  great  precipitators  of  rain. 

Precipitin  (prfsrpitin).  Biol.  Chem.  [irreg. 
f.  base  of  PRECIPIT-ATE  +  -IN  !.]  A  substance  that 
causes  precipitation  from  a  solution  :  see  quot.  1^0.1- 

1900 Lancet  14  July  09/1  Experiments,  .with  the  precipitins 
of  egg  albumen  and  sheep's  globulin  were  made,  and  in  this 
case  also  one  or  other  of  the  precipitins  disappeared.  1903 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  21  Mar.  655  The  same  explanations  hold 
good  for  the  action  of  the.  .precipitins,  namely  those  sub- 
stances in  immune  serums  which  cause  precipitation  when 
added  to  the  fluids  or  solutions  of  substances  used  in 
immunization.  1904  [see  PRECIPITATING ffl.a.  6J. 

t  Precipi'tious,  a.  Ots.  [f.  L.  prxcipiii-vm 
PRECIPICE  set.  +  -ous.  In  sense  I  this  form  is  more 
correct  etymologically  than  precipitous.'} 

I.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  precipice :  =  PRECIPIT- 
OUS 4. 

1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcad.  Pr.  196  But  you'r  specially  to 
shunne, . .  To  walke  . .  Neare  a  precipitious  place.  1638 
RAY  Rent.  (1760)  j96Aprecipitioussolia  Rock.  1721  MAUK- 
DRELL  Journ.  Jems,  Add.  6  Travelling  through  the  Moun- 
tains, which  were  now  somewhat  more  uneven  and  pre- 
cipitious [printed  precipititiousj. 

b.  Jig.  Involving  risk  of  sudden  fall  or  rain. 

i6i3SHE»LEY  Trav.  Persia  83  Hee  cannot  bee  so  ignorant, 
as  to  vnderstand  no  way  to  bee  so  precipitious  for  himselfe. 
1654  tr.  Scndery's  Curia  Pol.  60  Others  have  refused  these 
royall  dignities,  as  places  too  precipitious,  and  too  full  of 
cares  and  troubles. 

2.  Descending  headlong;   -  PRECIPITATE  a.  \. 

1648  Eikon  Basilike  v.  35  Monarchy  it  self,  together  with 
Me,  could  not  but  be  dashed  in  pieces,  by  such  a  precipitious 
fall  as  they  intended.  [Misquoted  as  precipitous  by  J.J 

II.  3.  Sudden,  abmpt :    =  PRECIPITATE  a.  3, 
PRECIPITOUS  2. 

1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  vi.  24  Sutable  to  the  Analogy  of 
Nature,  which  useth  not  to  make  precipitious  leaps  from 
one  thing  to  another,  but  usually  proceeds  by  orderly  steps 
and  gradations. 

4.  Hasty,  rash :  =  PRECIPITATE  a.  4,  PRECIPIT- 
OUS i. 

1613  DANIEL  CM  Hist.  Eng.  141  He.  .stood  so  betweene 
the  kingdome  and  the  kings  rigor  as  stayed  many  precipitious 
violencies.  1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  i.  ix.  78  Cross,  pre- 
cipitious, despiteful,  revengeful.  Ibid.  I.  xiii.  178  Lust.. is 
the  mother  of  negligence,  precipitious  inconsiderateness 
inconstancy. 

Hence  f  Precipi'tionsly  adv.,  hastily,  precipit- 
ately ;  f  Preoipi'tlotisness,  hastiness,  rashness. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  Ixviii.  (1663!  278  In  regard 
this  execution  had  been  done  precipitiously,  and  without  any 
proof.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  r  10  Precipitiously  it 
will  on,  where  ever  strong  desire  shall  drive.  1673  O. 
WALKRR  Educ.  H.  iv.  261  Precipitiousness,  impatience,  or 
not  staying  to  take  the  opportunity. ..is frequently  the nune 
of  many  noble  designs. 


PRECIPITOUS. 

Precipitous   (pr/»i-pitas),  a.      [ad.    obs.    F. 

fmipitetix  (i6tli  c.  in  Godef.)  -  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
pmipiloso,  ad.  late  L.  or  Com.  Rom.  *preecipitdsus, 
t.  pi-rct'ps,  pnxcipit-cnt  headlong :  see  -ous!] 

I.  f  1.  Acting,  or  done,  with  excessive  or  undue 
haste ;  rash,  headstrong  :  -  PKECU-ITATE  a.  4.  Obs. 

1646  SIK  T.  BKOWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  y.  18  The  atlempts  of 
some  have  been  precipitous.  1689  SHAUWELL  Bury  /•".  v. 
i,  1  should  be  censurd  for  being  too  precipitous.  -11734 
NOKIM  Exam.  ill.  vii.  8  78  (1740)  564  This  Discharge.. was 
piecipitous..j  and  done  on  Purpose  to  stop  that  Indictment. 

1 2.  Coming  on  or  passing  very  rapidly ;  very 
sudden  or  abrupt :  -  PRECIPITATE  a.  3.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  HI.  vi.  117  The  small 
and  slender  time  of  the  Beares  gestation,.. lasting  but  few 
i!.iyo,..the  exclusion  becomes  precipitous,  and  ihe  young 
ones  consequently  informous.  1666  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart. 
li-d.  -•)  4  How  precious  the  time  is,  how  pr.rripitous  Ihe 
occasion,  how  many  things  to  be  done  in  their  just  Season. 

3.  Rushing  headlong  onwards ;  violently  hurried 
or  hurrying  :  =  PRECIPITATE  a.  i.  rare. 

1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  ill  1772,  33  The  waters  are  dis- 
charged with  a  rapid  precipitous  current.  1817  SHELt-tY 
A\r.  Islam  i.  viii,  A  course  precipitous,  of  dizzy  speed, 
Suspending  thought  and  breath.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  ll. 
Barrenness  Imag.  Faculty,  Precipitous,  with  his  reeling 
Satyr  rout  about  him,  . .  Bacchus  . .  flings  himself  at  the 
Cretan.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  A  rd.  588  The  sweep  Of  some 
precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 

H.  4.  Of  the  nature  of  a  precipice;  having  a 
vertical,  overhanging,  or  very  steep  face,  as  a  rock 
or  cliff;  consisting  of  or  characterized  by  precipices. 
(The  usual  sense :  taking  the  place  of  the  earlier 
PRECIPITIOUS.) 

1806  Gazetteer  Scot!,  (ed.  2)  449  Salisbury  Craig . .  is  noted 
chiefly  for  its  steep  precipitous  front  1817  MOORE  Lalla  K. 
(1824)  271  Down  the  precipitous  rocks  they  sprung.  1846 
McCl)LLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empi>c(rt}4)  I.  245  In  the  first  part 
the  shore  is  bold,  precipilous,  and  piclurescjue.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  tr  Pal.  yiii.  (1858)  324  Up  the  precipitous  ravines  of 
Jericho  and  Ai. 

b.  Falling  with  extreme  rapidity. 

1897  AUtutts  Syst.  Med.  II.  360  The  descent  of  the 
temperature  is  then  rapid,  even  precipitous,  falling  3°  to  5°  F. 
or  more  in  a  single  night. 

Precipitously,  adv.  [f.  prec. +  -LY-.]  In 
a  precipitous  manner. 

1.  With   headlong   onward  movement ;    with  a 
rushing  violence  :   —  PRECIPITATELY  t.  rare. 

16*6  tr.  Boccttlitirs  Merit-found  Pol.  IL  iv.  125  What  hindred 
Ihem  from  running  precipitously  to  the  acquisition  of  all 
Italic ?  1864  TENNYSON  Boadice a  58  Till  the  victim  hear 
within  and  yearn  to  hurry  precipitously  Like  the  leaf  in  a 
roaring  whirlwind,  like  the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  whirl'd. 

1 2.  With  undue  haste ;  over-hastily,  rashly :  - 
PRECIPITATELY  3.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxi.  162  The  long  con- 
tinuation, .without  any  visible  food,  which  some  observing 
precipitously  conclude  they  [chameleons]  eate  not  any  at 
all.  1673  H.  STUBBK  Further  Vind.  Dutch  War  17  Neither 
is  it  providential  for  a  weak  Prince. .to  run  Precipitously 
into  a  War. 

3.  Like  or  as  a  precipice ;  with  a  precipitous 
slope  or  face ;  vertically  or  very  steeply. 

1816  BYKON  Ch.  Har.  ill.  Ixxxvi,  Darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt 
heights  appear  Precipilously  steep.  1869  TOZER  Higkl. 
Turkey  1 1.  294  A  smooth  rock,  which  descends  precipitously 
into  the  sea. 

Preci'pitousness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  ofbeing  precipitous. 

fl.  Hastiness,  rashness,  precipitateness.  Obs. 

ui«o  HAMMOND  Serm.  Prov.  i.  22  Wks.  1684  IV.  576 
Precipitousness,  as  Trismegistus  defines  it,  paviac  «ifios,  a 
species  of  madness  in  one  place,,  a  kind  of  drunkenness  in 
another.  1841  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIX.  572  Much  of  Ihis  pre- 
cipitousness  in  judging  must  in  candour  be  put  down  to 
Niebuhr's  youth. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  precipitous  as  a  cliff. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xii.  (1859)  286  The  left  or 

western  bank  of  ihe  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour.. ran 
out  in  all  its  precipitousness  and  beauty.  1865  GEIKIE 
Seen,  fy  Ceol.  Scot.  viii.  224  Where  a  vertical  wall  of  granile 
rises  inlo  Ihe  air,  it  may  for  a  long  while  retain  ils  pre- 
cipilousness. 

II  Precis  (pr^'si),  si.  [F.  (pr<rsi),  sb.  use  of 
prMs  adj. ,  cut  short,  condensed,  PRECISE.]  A  con- 
cise or  abridged  statement  ;  a  summary;  anabstract. 

1760  CHESTERK.  Let.  to  Bp.  Cheneoijc  29  Apr.,  I  hope  you 
have  seen  Voltaire's  precisdt  it  in  verse.  1807-8  SYD.  SMITH 
Ptymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  M-  '65/'  'rak<=  wilh  >'ou> if  Y0" 
please,  this  precis  of  its  exploits  :  eleven  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  a  soldier  raised  from  ihe  ranks,  pul  to  rout  a 
select  army  of  6000  men,  commanded  by  General  Lake. 
1870  M.  A.  LOWER  Hist.  Sussc  r  II.  90  The  arguments  are 
too  lengthened  for  even  a  precis  here.  1893  Nation 
(N.  Y.)  22  June  456/2  The  article  is  so  compact  as  to  read 
in  parts  almost  like  a  precis. 

b.  The  action  or  practice  of  precis-writing. 

1886  in  Casssll's  EncyJ.  Diet. 

o.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pricis  report,  -writer, 
•writ  iin;. 

1809  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  406  Precis-writer  under 
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of.  .precising  in  a  calendrical  form  such  a  vast  chaos  of   ; 
documents  may  be  readily  imagined.    1889  tl/jiiiat  Notes 
Home  Dept.  India  on  Adulteration  Food,  Trie  replies  to 
the  circular  letter  will  be  found  fully  precised  in  the  notes 
prefixed  to  the  municipal  proceedings. 

Precis,  obs.  Sc.  f.  presses  :  see  PRESS  v. 

Precise  (pr/s^i-=),  a.  (aJv.)  Also:  6  pre- 
oyse,  -syae,  -aise,  -size,  prysyae,  6-7  precize, 
7  precise,  9  Sc.  preceeae.  [-  F.  precis,  -ue 
{presets,  14-1 Jib.  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  /»;•>•- 
cistis  cut  off,  abrupt,  shortened,  pa.  pple.  of 
prxcldlre  to  cut  off  (in  front),  cut  short,  abridge, 
f.  prK,  PBK-  A.  4  c  +  csdfre  to  cut.] 

1.  Definitely  or  strictly  expressed;   exactly  de- 
fined;  definite,  exact;   of  a  person,  definite  and 
exact  in  statement. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  265  There  shall  be 
streyte  examinacion  made,  &  precyse  accountes  required  for 
this  matter.  1550  in  Vicary's  Anat.  11888)  App.  iii.  161 
[  He)  hath,  .vnlilftwysdaye  next, to  make  a  precyse  Aunswer. 
1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  49,  I  must  ncedcs  con* 
fesse,  these  reasons  of  theirs  are  sifted  very  depe  and  very 
harde,  and  marueylous  precise.  1640  QUARLES  Enchind. 
xviii,  That  Peace  is  too  precize,  that  limits  the  justnesse  of 
a  Warre  to  a  Sword  drawne  or  a  Blow  given.  1718  MORGAN 
Algiers  I.  ii.  20.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  each  Party 
should,  at  a  precise  Time  send  away  two  Men  on  foot.  1775 
HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangtm.  Wks.  (1841)  353  It  is  in  a  sense 
less  strict  and  precise,  that  we  take  the  word  liabit.  l8ja 
LEWIS  Use  <r  At.  Pol.  Terms  Introd.  16  To  be  precise,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  minute.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I. 
xxv.  638  His  instructions  had  been  precise  and  imperative. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  187  He  is  very  precise  about 
dales  and  facts.  Ibid.  IV.  80  Let  us  then  put  into  more 
precise  terms  the  question  which  has  arisen. 

t  b.  Of  an  instrument :  Exact,  accurate.  Obs. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Naulg.  ll.  xvii.  45,  I  made  experience 
with  a  precise  Aslrolabie. 

c.  Of  the  voice  or  tone  :  Distinctly  uttered. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  \,  In  the  low  precise  tone  of  one 
who  endeavours  to  awaken  a  sleeper. 

2.  Strict  in  the  observance  of  rule,  form,  or  usage; 
formal,  correct;  punctilious,  scrupulous,  particular; 
sometimes,  Over-exact,  over-nice,  fastidious.  Also 
of  a  practice  or  action  :  Strictly  observed. 

1530  PALSCR.  321/1  Precyse,  scrupulously  circumspecte, 
precys.  1563  Homilies  11.  Prayer  \.  (1859)  341  As  touching 
the  precise  keeping  of  the  seventh  day  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews.  1580  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  426  So  the  presisest 
Virgins  are  to  be  won  when  they  be  young.  1587  GOLUING 
De  Mornay  i.  (1502)  II  Mention  is  made  of  certeine  preslze 
persons,  which  beleeued  nothing  but  that  which  they  sawe. 
a  1615  Ncbuckadnczztirs  Fierie  Furnace  (Harl.  MS.  757.8 
If.  50),  Such  fellowes  proud  who  seem  to  be  precise  Their 


The  references.. may  be  cited  as  the  very  perfection  of 
precis  writing. 

Ik-nee  Precis  v.  trans.,  to  make  a  precis  of; 
to  abstract,  summaiize. 

1863  PISKERTON  in  .V.  /j  Q.  yd  Ser.  III.  181/1  The  labour 


Learned  without  pride,  Exact,  yet  not  piecise.  1847  MARRVAT 
Childr.N.  Forest  xm.  He.. was  very  precise  about  doing 
his  duty.  187*  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ana.  65/2  An  old 
bachelor,  precise  and  obstinate. 

b.  esp.  Strict  or  scrupulous  in  religious  obser- 
vance; in  i6th  and  17th  c.,  puritanical. 

IS66  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  278  These  precise 
folk  would  offer  their  goods  and  bodies  to  prison,  rather  than 
they  would  relent.  1589  Marprel.  Epit.  (1843)  7  In  assault- 
ing the  fort  of  our  precise  brethren.  1*57  SANDERSON  Serin. 
(1674)  17  The  hottest  precisest  and  most  scrupulous  non- 
conformer.  1693  WOOD  Lift  15  June  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  424 
He  was  too  precise  and  religious.  1694  ATTEKBURV  Semi., 
Prov.  xiv.  6  (1726)  I.  195  How  did  they  deride  that  Grave 
Preacher  of  Righteousness  [Noah],  and  his  Precise  Family. 
i8»7  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  iii.  167  Those.. who 
favoured  the  more  precise  reformers,  and  looked  coldly  on 
the  established  church.  1860  PUSEY  Mia.  Profit.  312  Men 
are  now  called  '  precise ',  who  will  not  connive  at  sin,  or 
allow  the  levity  which  plays,  molhlike,  around  it. 

3.  Exact;  neither  more  nor  less  than;  perfect, 
complete :  opposed  to  approximate. 

1571  DIGCES  Panioin.  Bij,  A  Semicircle.. doth  conteine.. 
the  precise  halfe  of  his  circumference.  1651  HOBBES  Lniath. 
I.  iv.  15  A  man  that  seeketh  precise  truth.  1753  HOGARTH 
A  naL  Beauty  vii.  39  The  precise  serpentine  line,  or  line  of 
grace.  1790  PALEY  Horn  Paul.  Rom.  ii.  17  The  coincidence 
is  not  so  precise  as  some  others.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Logic  xxiv.  (1860)  II.  14  A  definition.. should  be  Precise, 
that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential,  nothing  superfluous. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1802)  I.  u.  2  The  pre- 
cise adaptation  of  the  key  to  every  ward  of  the  lock. 

4.  Distinguished  with  precision  from  all  others ; 
identified,  pointed  out,  or  stated,  with  precision  or 
exactness ;  the  precise,  the  particular,  the  identical, 
the  very,  the  exact. 

i6a8  DIGBY  Yoy.  Medit,  (1868)63  They  had  taken  vp  an 
euill  grounded  rumor,  which,  being  traced  from  one  to  an 
other,  euery  time  with  some  additions,  came  att  length  to 
vanish  without  finding  any  przcise  author.  1659  PEARSON 
Creed  (1839)  367  The  precise  day  upon  which  he  rose. 
1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  Y,  III.  x.  221  The  Protestants., 
insisted  upon  the  council's  copying  the  precise  words  of 
that  instrument.  1831  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  i.  (ed.  3)  10 
The  difficulty  of  finding  the  precise  angle  at  which  the 
diamond  cuts.  1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Inf.  I.  tv.  161 
The  precise  character  of  these  chemical  changes  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining;.  iSfe  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  vii.  48  The 
precise  moment  at  which  a  traveller  is  passing, 
t  B.  as  adv.  =  PRECISELY.  Obs. 

a  1400-30  Chaucer's  Astral.  11.  $  45  The  ?ere  of  ovre  lord 
1400,  I-wryton  [v.r.  I  wold  wyliyn]  precise,  my  role.  1567 
DRANT  Horace,  to  Mxcenas  Y  vij,  Sum  follow  so  precyse  A 
learned  man,  that  oftenlymes  they  imitate  his  vyce.  1504 
DANIEL  Compl.  Rosamond  Ii,  Thus  stood  I  ballanc'd  equally 
precize,  Till  my  fraile  flesh  did  weigh  UK  Jowuc  to  sin. 


PRECISENESS. 

Precise  (pr/wi's),  v.  [a.  I- .  pri'ti  ir  to  deter- 
mine exactly,  t.pr&is  PRECISE  a.]  trans.  To  make 
precise  or  definite  ;  to  define  precisely  or  exactly ; 
to  particularize.  Hence  Preoi'aing  vbl.  st. 

1866  T.  HARPER  Peace  through  Truth  Ser.  I.  252  Direct 
asseverations,  .which  precise  the  meaning  of  terms,  which 
might  otherwise  be  ambiguous.  187*  Rout/edge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  139/1  Ask  him,  General,  to  precise  his  accusation 
against  me.  1887  J.  C.  MORISON  Service  Mail  ix.  313  Its 
solution  would  seem  to  require  a  little  more  precising  of 
what  U  meant  by  happiness,  than  is  customary  in  ethical 
discussions. 

Precisely  iprftai-sli),  adv.  Forms:  see  PBE- 
CIBE  (t,-6erron.  peroys-).  [f. asPBUCiSEd. +  -LY'^. 

Known  in  use  earlier  than  precise  adj.  prob.  immediately 
translating  F.  precisfment,  which  is  also  known  earlier  than 
precis,  e  adj.,  and  was  prob.  a  rendering  of  the  L.  adv. 
practise,  which  was  much  more  in  use  than  ihe  adj./r*cfrtt*.] 

1  1.  Definitely  ;  entirely,  absolutely.  Obs. 

cus/a  in  Arnolde's  Chron.  (1811)  37  From  y«  office  of 
aldyrmanry  vtterly  and  percysly  to  cessen.  15$*  ASCHAM  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  11  My  purpose  is  rjrectselie  benl 
to  mynde  all  dewlie.  1551  HULOET,  Preciselye,  obittr, 
precise.  1368  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  768  If  shee  percase  be 
so  obstinate  and  so  precisely  set  vpon  her  awne  will  and 
opinion,  that  [etc.].  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  «t  Comnm: 
49,  I  prescribe  nol  these  places  so  precisely,  as  that  he  may 
not  live  in  others. 

fb.  In  definite  or  precise  terms ;  expressly.  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxlv.  287  Anon  he  demed  y« 
contrary,  &  sayd,  presysely  y1  other  they  must  gyuc  batayll 
to  theyr  enemyes,  or  ellys  they  musl  nee  wl  shame.  1560 
A.  L.  ir.  Calvin's  FourSerm.  Song  Ezech.  i.  (1561)  A  viy  b, 
Ther  be  also  olher  more  impudenl,  whiche..do  plainly  & 
precisely  deny  it  to  be  sinne.  1577  tr.  Bnlliiiger's  Decades 
(1592)  112  God  dolh  simply  offer  himselfe  to  vs,  and  pre- 
cisely set  downe  what  he  will  be  lo  vs  ward. 

f2.  Particularly,  specifically,  in  particular.  Obs. 

153*  MORE  Confut.  Barnes  VIM.  Wks.  782/2  As  louching 
sainl  Paule,  he  spake  nol  in  thai  place  precisely  of  y* 
scripture.  i«S3  ASHWELL  Fidis  Apost.  124  Cajelan  Ihere 
speakes  of  Symbolum,  in  generall,  not  of  the  Aposlles  Creed 
precisely.  1654  WARREN  Unbflitvers  189  The  matter,  .was 


3.  With  strict  observance  of  rule,  form,  or  usage ; 
strictly,  rigorously  ;  minutely,  punctually  ;  punc- 
tiliously, ceremoniously ;  properly-  w'tn  propriety. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  65  Whiche.  .yet  to  this 
present  daye  kepe  the  letlre  of  the  lawe  of  Mosses  in  many 
ihynges  precysely.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ  Osor. 
jor  b,  Wherefore  if  neilher  this  reuerend  Byshopp.  .is  able 
to  behaue  himselfe  so  precisely,  but  thai  he  must  flee  dayly 
with  vs  to  the  mercy  scale  and  compassion  of  Clod  :  where 
be  then  these  glorious  crakes  of  integrity?  1706  K.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  26  Like  a  wise  Philosopher, 


conforms  to  Time  and  Place  most  precisely.  1837  DISRAELI 
yenelia  i.  xiv,  His  other  features  small,  though  precisely 
moulded. 


4.  Exactly;  with  precise  or  exact  correspondence ; 
with  precise  identification,  with  exact  or  definite 
knowledge. 


cisely  the  very  place. .passeth  my  skill.  1783  LD.  HAII.KS 
Antif.  Chr.  Ch.  ii.  39  note.  The  dale  is  not  precisely  known. 
1794  SULLIVAN  Yiew  Nat.  II.  156  Crystals  have  probably 
never  been  produced  ..precisely  answering  to  the  articu- 
lated basaltic  pillars.  i8So  TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  xiv.  303  Their 
reports  ..did  not  always  agree  precisely  with  each  olher. 

b.  Qualifying  a  specified  relation,  time,  etc.,  or 
a  statement :  Exactly,  jost ;  ellipt.  just  so,  quite  so ; 
=  EXACTLY  5  b,  c. 

1651  G.  COLLIER  Yind.  Satoalh  (1656)  39  The  day  Chriit 
calls  his  day.,  is  precisely  the  day  of  his  birth.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  452  rs  It  being  my  Design  to  put  out 
my  Paper  every  Night  at  Nine-o-Clock  precisely.  l8«o 
BYRON  Morr.  Mag.  Txiii,  Morganle  at  a  venture  shot  an 
arrow,  Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear.  1866  Gi  o. 
ELIOT  F.  Holt  ii.  That  is  precisely  what  I  wanted  to  say  a 
few  words  about  to  you.  1906  Athcuxuui  10  Mar.  289/1 
Some  of  them  might  have  been  withheld  without  precisely 
damaging  the  author's  reputation.  1906  H.  BLACK  Eaiu. 
Serin.  115  The  apostle  holds  Ihe  precisely  opposlle  view. 
Mod. '  Then  you  would  advise  me  lo  wail  a  lillle  and  walch 
the  course  of  events?'  '  Precisely.' 

Preciseness  (prftai-snes}.  [f.  PRECISE  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  precise. 

1.  Definiteness ;  exactness ;  minuteness,  precision. 
1569  GOLDING  Heminges  Post.  Ded.  7  Obedience  to  bee 

performed  according  too  the  precisenesse  of  the  word.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  293  Mainteining  our  opinion,  wilh 
the  precisenesse  wherof  the  mindes  of  men  are  amased. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  342/1  In  preciseness  of  Blazon 
.  .let  it  be  called  a  Mill  Rinde  molined.  1851  HELPS  Camp. 
Solit.  ix.  (1874)  153,  I  shall  not  tell  wilh  any  preciseness 
where  I  was.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ii.  29  A  precise- 
ness  of  definition  which  should  exclude  misunderstanding. 

2.  Strictness  in  behaviour,  manners,  morals,  or 
religious  observance;    rigid  propriety,  primness; 
fastidiousness ;  scrupulousness,  puritanical  quality. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  i.  E  iij,  I  mdge  it 
a  no  lesse  vyce  of  curioMtyc  to  be  in  Reckelesness  in  leltyngc 
a  mans  clothes  fal  of  his  backe,  Ihen  in  Preciseness  to  cane 
a  mans  head  so  like  a  mallhorse  for  feare  of  ruffling  his 
hear.     1598  BARCKLEY  Ftlic.  Man  (1631)  644  Wee  blame 
PurilaneVfor  Iheir  affected  singuUrilie  and  formal)  precise 
ness.     i6u  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Jitns  i,  12  (1619)  241  G< 
nes  is  made  but  a  by-»ord,  and  a  note  of  reproach,  .vn 
the  lille  of  puritie  and  precisenesse.     1700  CATH.  GU 
Lett    Educ.cn  The  discipline  of  several  of  ihe  reformed 
churches,  is  ,n  a  stile  of  precise,,^,  winch  docs  nu,  adiml 
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of  any   innocent    amusement.      1856   Miss   YONGE   Daisy 
Chain  i,  xviii,  Dry  experience,  and  prejudiced  preciseness. 
f  b.  Severity,  strictness,  rigorousness.   06s. 
1581    SAVILE    Tacitus'  Hist.    \.   xviii.  (1591)   12   His   too 
much  precisenes  did   harme.     1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvn. 
xxxvili.  656  The  Consuls  tooke  musters  more  streightly  and 
with  greater  precisenesse,  than  any  man  could  remember  in 
former  yeeres.     1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  276  By  this  severity 
and  precisenesse  of  rules. 

Precisian  (prtU'sftn).  Also  6  pri-,  6-7  prse-  ; 
6  -cisean,  -sician,  6-7  -cision,  7  -siaian.  [f.  PBE- 
CISK  a.  +  -IAN,  after  Christian,  etc.] 

One  who  is  rigidly  precise  or  punctilious  in  the 
observance  of  rules  or  forms,  a.  spec.  One  who  is 
precise  in  religious  observance:  in  the  1  6th  and 
j  7th  c.  synonymous  with  Puritan. 

1571  ABP.  PARKER  Corr,  (Parker  Soc.)  377  That  incon- 
venience that  Mr.  Mullyns  ..  should  openly  tell  the  pre- 
cisians that  her  Highness1  sword  should  be  compelled  to 
cut  off  this  stubborn  multitude.  1572  J.  JONES  Bathes  of 
Bath  in.  24  The  Puritanes,  but  better  we  may  terme  them 
piuish  precisians.  1583  STUBBICS  Atiat.  Abus.  \\.  (1882)  112 
These  presicians  would  haue  all  things  remoued  out  of  the 
Church  which  haue  beene  abused  to  Idolatrie.  1598  B. 
JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  il,  He's  no  precisian,  that 
I'm  certain  of,  Nor  rigid  Roman  Catholic:..  I  haue  heard 
him  swear.  1612  DRAYTON  Poiy-olb.  vi.  94  Like  our  Pre- 
cisions.. Who  for  some  Crosse  or  Saint  they  in  the  window 
see  Will  p.juck  downe  all  the  Church,  a  i6$a  BROME  Eng. 
Moor  v.  iii,  Forgiv1  me  for  swearing,  and  turn  Precisian, 
and  pray  I'  the  nose  that  all  my  brethren..  spend  no  worse. 
1715  WATTS  Logic  i.  vi.  §  3  A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of 
piety  a  precisian.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kenilw.  vii,  Here  is  what 
neither  Papist  nor  Puritan,  latitudmariaii  nor  precisian,  ever 
boggles  or  makes  mouths  at.  1893  FOWLER  Hist.  C.  C.  C. 
(O.  H.S.)  137  Precisian  as  Cole  was,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  objected  to  card-playing. 

b.  Generally  ;  or  in  some  sphere  of  practice. 

[1596  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  i.  5  Though  Loue  vse  Reason 
for  his  precisian,  hee  admits  him  not  for  his  Counbailour.] 
'755  JOHNSON,  Precisian^  i.  One  who  limits  or  restrains. 
1834  SOUTH  EV  Doctor  lui.  (1862)  120  A  man  may  dwell  upon 
words  till  he  becomes  at  length  a  mere  precisian  in  speech. 
i86z  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VII.  Ixii.  388  He  went 
over  to  the  Stoics,  set  up  for  an  austere  precisian,  and  a 
professed  opponent  of  the  .  .  government.  1881  Gd.  Words 
XXII.  71  A  precisian  desires  specific  rules.  I&^GRAHAME 
Pagan  46  A  formal  precisian  .  .  during  business  hours. 
O.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Contempt.  Herbs  Wks.  1862  II.  465  A 
wicked  politician  in  a  ruff  of  precisian  set.  1651  BIGGS  New 
Disp.  §  18  Like  the  dull  precisian  pedagogues  to  the 
ferulae  and  pedantick  Tyranny  of  the  Stagirite.  a  1882  Sat, 
Rev.  (Annandale),  A  martyr  to  the  political  strategy  of  a 
precisian  government. 

Hence  *f  Precisia*nical  a,  Ohs.,  puritanical  ; 
f  Preci'sianship  0&s.t  the  quality  or  action  of 
being  a  (religious)  precisian. 

1573  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  436  Their  manifest 

recisianship  is  too  intolerable.  1574-5  ibid.  476  Saving 
for  the  common  precisianship  in  London,  I  hear  of  no  sects. 
a  1653  BROME  Covent  Gard.  i.  i,  Wks.  1873  II.  7  And  what 
of  that  in  your  precisianical  wisdom? 

Preci  siaiiism.  Also  6  erf  on.  -onism.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  practice  or  conduct  of  a  pre- 
cisian ;  orig.  applied  to  Puritanism. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  30  [If]  ever  I  have 
maintain  id  ani  od  point  of  puritanism,  or  prcecisionism  mi 
self,  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iv,  'Tis  now 
esteem  'd  precisianism  in  wit,.  .  to  love  or  seek  good  names. 
1646  KVCVL  Rick.  Ill  Ded.,  They  will  challenge  the  book  at 
the  very  title;..  the  Captious  and  Incredulous,  with  their 
jealous  prase  isianismes.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.,  Wks. 
1851  III.  335  It  must  needs  be  ridiculous  ..that  they.. 
should  in  this  one  particular  outstripp  all  precisianism  with 
thir  scruples  and  cases.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp,  §  272  Con- 
strain into  a  precisianisme  of  conformity.  1884  Jaunt  in 
Junk  127  To  affect  the  precisianism  of  a  perfect  prig. 

Precisianist  :  see  PRECISIONIST. 

Precision  (pr/si^n).  [a.  F.  precision  (l6th  c. 
in  Godef.)  or  ad.  L.  prxctsio-nem  a  cutting  off 
abruptly,  n.  of  action  f.  prsecjdfrc  :  see  PRECISE  a.] 

1.  The  fact,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  precise  ; 
exactness,  definiteness  ;  distinctness,  accuracy. 

Arm  of  precision.',  a  fire-arm  fitted  with  mechanical  aids, 
such  as  rifling,  graded  sights,  etc.,  which  make  it  more 
accurate  of  aim  than  weapons  without  these. 

1740  CHEYNE  Regimen.  Pref.  12  Precision  is  incompatible 
with  Finitude.  1771  H.  WALPOLE  Vertu^s  Anecd.  Paint. 
IV.  i.  26  He  knew  now  to  omit  exactness,  when  the  result 
of  the  whole  demands  a  less  precision  in  parts.  1824  L. 
MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  438  Precision  is  the  third 
requisite  of  perspicuity  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases. 
It  signifies  retrenching  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  ex- 
pression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less,  than  an 
exact  copy  of  the  person's  idea  who  uses  it.  1860  MOTLEY 
Netherl.  (1868)  I.  ii.  36  A  right-angled  triangle  of  almost 
mathematical  precision.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  Pref.  6 
The  precision  of  statement,  which  .  .  distinguishes  science 
from  common  information.  1906  Lists  Teckn.  Terms 
Army  Schools  \.  Gunnery  Sf  Artillery  8  Precision,  .[defini- 
tion] Exactness,  accuracy. 

f  b.  With  a  and  //.     An  instance  of  precision  ; 
a  nicety  ;  in  //.  exact  minutiae.     Obs.  rare~~lt 

1691  LOCKE  Lower,  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  92,  I  have  left 
out  the  utmost  Precisions  of  Fractions  in  these  Computa- 
tions. 

f  2.  The  cutting  off  of  one  thing  from  another  ; 
esp.  the  mental  separation  of  a  fact  or  idea  ; 
abstraction;  in  quot.  1640,  a  cutting  short;  in 
quot.  1683  =  RESERVATION  4.  Obs.  (App.  used  for 
prescissioti)  as  the  sb.  corresponding  to  I'UESCIND  V.) 
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t       1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacons  Adv.  Learn,  v.  v.  255  We  call 

j    Prenotion  a  Precision  of  endlesse  investigation.    1681  GLAN- 

|  VILL  Saddncismus  i.  App.  §  8  When,  from  this  mental  Pre- 
cision of  Cogitation  from  Extension,  he  defined  a  Spirit. 

!    Ibid.)  From  the  precision  of  our  thoughts  to  infer  the  real 

i  precision  or  separation  of  the  things  themselves,  is  a  very 
putid  and  puerile  sophism.  1683  A.  D.  Art  Converse^ 

!    You  can  neither  tye  them  by  Promise,  nor  by  Oath ;  for  if 

i    they  Promise  or  Swear,  'tis  with  a  mental  Precision.     1710 

,  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  In  trod.  §  9  As  the  mind 
frames  to  itself  abstract  ideas  of  qualities  or  modes,  so  does 

I  it,  by  the  same  precision,  or  mental  separation,  attain 
abstract  ideas  of  the  more  compounded  beings  which  include 
several  coexistent  qualities. 

t  b.  transf.  A  precise  definition.  Obs.  rare. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  x.  §  15  The  taking  Matter  to 
be  the  Name  of  something  really  existing  under  that  Pre- 
cision,., has.  .produc'd.  .obscure  ..Discourses.  1757  MRS. 
GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  *  Frances  (1767)  II.  186  This  defi- 
nition I  look  upon  to  be  more  imperfect,  and  of  a  more 
dangerous  tendency,  than  any  of  the  three  precisions  he  has 
so  ingeniously  proved  the  insufficiency  of. 

Hence  Preci'sional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  preci- 
sion ;  Preci  sioner,  =  I 'KIXTSIMMST  ;  Precrsion- 
ism,  practice  of  precision  (see  also  PBECISIANISM); 
Preci'sionize  v.  trans.,  to  give  precision  to,  state 

!    with  precision  or  accuracy. 

1874  BUSHNELL  Forgiveness  <y  Law  \\.  127  The  old  *pre- 

:  cisional  drill,  that  came  so  hard  upon  the  soldier  at  first. 
190*  Times  15  July  10/2  It  is  not  an  air  to  be  breathed 

1    freely   by  pedants,  or   prudes,  or  *precisioners.     1868  H. 

!  KINGSLEY  Mile.  Mathilde  II.vi.04  She  had  disliked  Andre' 
Desilles  and  his  *precisionism  all  her  life.  1847  SIR  G.  C 

i    LEWIS  Lett.  (1870)  153  What  a  pity  the  same  man  does  not, 

i    in  the  same  manner,*precisionizeother .  .questions  of  political 

i    morals.     1895  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.    303   To  precisionise  the 

i    successive  whens  and  wheres. 

Freer sionist.     (Also  erron.  (after  precisian] 

!   -anist.)     [f.  PRECISION  +  -IST.]    One  who  makes 
a  profession  or  practice  of  precision  or  exactness 
in  observance  or  expression  ;  a  purist. 
18*7  Examiner  822/1  Enjoyment  which  ..  precisianists, 

,  purtsts,  and  conventiclers  would  totally  extinguish.  1865 
BUSHNELL  l^icar.  Setcr.  i;i.  iii.  229  Must  He  be  a  pre- 
cisionist  in  order  to  be  passed  as  just  ?  1865  Sat.  Kev. 

\  21  Tan.  83/2  Well-meaning  precisionists  who  are  striving 
to  bring  back  the  now  mongrel  or  mixed  Romaic  of  the 

:  Hellenes  to  the  purer  idiom.  1873  Spectator  15  Feb.  203/2 
Both  are  precisianists  in  utterance,  and  skilled  in  the 

i    manipulation  of  the  finest  shades  of  language. 

Precisive  (pr/sai-siv),  a.  rare.     [f.  L.  precis-, 

i   ppl.  stem  cAprxcidfre  (see  PBECISE  «.)  +  -IVK.] 

1.  That  cuts  off,  separates,  or  defines  one  (person 

!    or  thing)  from  another  or  others,  as  in  precisive 

abstraction  :  see  quot.  1725.  (app.  for  prescissive.} 

1679  PULLER  Moder.  Ck.  Eng.  (1843)  232.  At  other  times 

!    our  church  moderates  her  censures, . .  using  a  medicinal 

:    censure,  before  a  precisive.     1785  WATTS  Logic  i.  vi.  §  9 

,    This  Act  of  Abstraction  is  . .  either  Precisive  or  Nejgative. 

Precisive  Abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those  Things 

apart  which  cannot  really  exist  apart ;  as  when  we  consider 

a  Mode  without  considering  its  Substance  and  Subject. 

2.  Characterized  by  precision  or  exactitude. 

1807  GILSON  Serin.  Pract.  Sitbj.  1 10  Daniel  ..  foretold 
with  the  greatest  precisive  openness  the  exact  time  of  our 
Saviour's  coming.  1897  Daily  News  22  May  5/1  [He]  has 
made  at  least  one  definite,  precisive,  and  particular  charge. 

Pre-cited  (prftait*d)f  ppl.  a.     Also  7  pree-. 

[PBE-  A.]  Previously  cited,  adduced,  or  referred 
to ;  before-mentioned,  above-mentioned. 

1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  XL  121  This  latter,  besides 
the  ordinary  pnecited  causes,  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
[etc.].  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  93  It  is  easie  to 
apply  to  each  of  these  precited  remedies  their  proper  virtue. 
1865  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Select.  (1869)  II.  138  note%  As  we 
read  once  in  the  pre-cited  journal. 

f  Pre-clamate,  v.  Obs.  rare— °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  prxcldmare  to  call  out  beforehand,  f.  //-a?, 
PRE-  A.  I  +clamare  to  cry.] 

i<«3  COCKERAM,  Preclamate,  to  cry  before. 

fPreolara-tion.  Obs.  rare~l.  (?)  Previous 
declaration  or  explanation. 

1656  HEYLIN  Extranetts  Vapnlans  16  The  Arch-bishop 
was  not.  .so  ill  a  keeper  of  his  own  counsel,  as  to  make  any 
such  preclaration  of  his  reason  for  it. 

t  Frecla*re,  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  pree-, 
•clair.  [ad.  \^.prxddrus  very  bright,  LprK,  PBE- 
A.  6  +  cldrus  clear.] 

1.  lit.  Very  clear.  r<tre~*. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal,  Hon.  Prol.  63  A  voice  I  hard  preclair 
as  Phebus  schone. 

2.  Distinguished,  illustrious. 

1511  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxvii,  65  O  potent  princes,  pleasant 
:    and  preclair.    1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  59  Richt 
goung  he^wes,  bayth  plesand  and  preclair.    1596  DALRYMPLE 
j    tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  92  Famous  &  preclare  exemples  of 
men  of  renoume.     Ibid.  117  Quhais  myndes  deip  and  prse- 
i    clair  studies  hes  decored.     1623  COCKERAM  n,  Excellent.., 
preclare.    1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  183  Do  not  there- 
fore the  preclare  and  illustrious  Institutes  or  Laws  of  Living 
make  way  to  Virtue  ?    1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stormed 
(1827)  15  Lo!  on  Olympus'  taps  preclair  The  goddess  o' 
men-blessing  lear. 

f  Freda-red,  a.  Obs.   =  prec.,  2  ;  renowned. 

1530  (title)  Here  foloweth  the  Assemble  of  foules.  .com- 
pyled  by  the  preclared  and  famous  Clerke  Geffray  Chaucer 
Imprynted  in  london.  .by  me  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

t  Precla-rent,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,    [irreg.  as  prec.] 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Preclarent,  excellent. 

Fre-cla'Ssical, <z.  [PRK-B.  id.]  Anterior  to 
the  classical  age  t^of  Greek  and  Roman  literature). 


1871  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  151  He  [Thoreau].. revives  the 
age  of  concetti  while  he  fancies  himself  going  back  to  apre- 
]    classical  nature. 

Freclitellian  (-kbite-lian),  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  [f. 
PKE-  B.  3  +  CLITELL-UM  +  -IAN.]  Belonging  to 
that  division  of  earthworms  which  have  the  male 
genital  apertures  in  front  of  the  clitellum.  b.  s/>. 
An  earthworm  of  this  division. 

1888  Encyl.  Brit.  XXIV.  683/2  [see  INTRACLITELLIAN]. 

Precloacal :  see  PBE-  A.  4. 
Preclo-se,  v.  rare.     [f.  PBE-  A.  i  +  CLOSE  v. ; 
cf.  PRECLUDE.]    trans.   =  FORECLOSE  5. 

1535  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  256  Afler  the  prcclosing 
of  the  premisses,  I  had  sure  worde  that  O'Connor  br ingith 
with  him  Obrene  and  his  power.  1898  B.  GREGORV  Side 
Lights  Confl.  Meth.  501  Dr.  Bunting  stoutly  and  success- 
fully preclosed  the  question. 

Preclude  (pr&la-d),  v.  [ad.  L.  prsfdud-Sre 
to  close,  shut  off,  impede,  f.  prse,  PRE-  A.  4  c  + 
claud?re  to  shut.] 

1.  trans.  To  close  or  shut  up  (a  passage,  etc.) 
against  any  attempt  to  pass ;  =  FORECLOSE  2. 

1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Heroaian  (1635)  133  Julian's  friends 

^    counselled  him  to  advance,  .and  preclude  the  Alpine  Straits. 

1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  67  His  friends  advise  he 

'    shall  the  Alpes  preclude.     1653  WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learn. 

187  Preclude  your  ears ..  against  all  rash,  rude,  irrational, 

innovating  importuners.     1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  96 

F  16  Every  intellect  was  precluded  by  Prejudice.     1777 

I    ROBERTSON  Hist.  Atiier.  II.  v.  34  Having  precluded  every 

means  of  escape. 

b.  To  close  beforehand  ;  =  FORECLOSE  5. 
1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Experience  Wks.   (Bonn)  I.    176 
Shall  I  preclude  my  future,  by  taking  a  high  seat,  and 
kindly  adapting  my  conversation  to  the  shape  of  heads  ? 

2.  To  '  close  the  door  against ',  shut  out,  prevent 
the  entrance  of;   to  exclude,  prevent,  frustrate; 
to  render  impracticable  by  anticipatory  action. 

1618  T.  ADAMS  Cosmopolite  Wks.  1862  II.  143  Though  the 
desires  of  his  mind  be  granted,  yet  this  precludes  not  the 
access  of  new  desires  to  his  mind.  1659  in  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  IV.  320  As  to  precluding  all  complaints  against  excise, 
leave  it  to  your  Committee  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences.  1692  RAV  Disc.  ill.  v.  (1732)  383  If  you 
preclude  the  Access  of  all  Air.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  105  f  13  They  hesitated  till  death  precluded  the  decision. 
1813  BYRON  Corsair  in.  ix,  Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his 
steps  preclude.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  120  It 
may  be  as  well  to  preclude  misunderstanding  by  repeating. 

3.  To  shut  out  or  prevent  (a  person)  from  some- 
thing by  previous  action :  =  FORECLOSE  3. 

1736  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  103  That  they  may  not  be 

precluded  or  foreclosed  from  the  benefit  of  the  Governor's 

Grant.     1791  BURKE  Let.  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe  Wks.  VI. 

320,  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  preclude  nis  majesty  from 

consenting  to  any  arrangement  which  parliament  may  make. 

1800  WELLESJ.EY  in  Owen  Desp.  (1877)  555  Employed  in 

i    staff  offices  which  preclude  them  from  the  performance  of 

]    regimental  duties.      1884    LD.  COLERIDGE    in   Law  Rep, 

,    12  Q.  B.  Div.  322  We  do  not  preclude  the  duke  from  his 

I    remedy,  .by  way  of  action  or  indictment. 

Preclusion   (prflda-^an).      Now  rare.      [ad. 

j    L.  prsidiision-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prxcludlre :  see 

prec.     Cf.  obs.  F.  prolusion  (:6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

The  action  of  precluding ;   shutting  out,  or  pre- 

I   venting  the  entrance  or  occurrence  of  something ; 

prevention  by  anticipatory  measures. 

1616   T.  ADAMS  Politic  Hunting  Wks.    1861   I.  o   St. 
'    Augustine's  preclusion  of  all  star-predictions  out  of  this 
i    place.    16. .  DONNE  Serm.  (ed.  Alford)  IV.  467  Repentance 
of  former,  preclusion  against  future  Sins.    1751  JOHNSON 
1    Rambler  No.  95  f  14  The  extinction  of  parties,  and  the  pre- 
clusion of  debates.    1820  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  IV. 
i22Thepreclusionofdisturbanceandindecorumin  Christian 
assemblies. 

Preclusive  (ptfkl«-siv),  a.  [f.  L.  prseclus-, 
ppl.  stem  of  pntdiidfre  (see  PRECLUDE)  +  -TVE.] 
That  tends  to  preclude  or  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
cluding ;  shutting  out  beforehand,  preventive  (of}. 

1695  Whether  Parlt.  be  not  dissolved  by  Death  P'cess  of 
Orange  41  In  whom  the  full  and  entire  Sovereignty ..  was .. 
settled  preclusive  of  all  others.  1804  LAING  Hist.  Scot.  IV. 
.  xi.  395  Its  articles,  .are  too  numerous,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions preclusive  of  improvement.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend 
(1866)  313  Obstacles  the  continuance  of  which  is  preclusive 
of  all  truth.  1882  STEVENSON  Fam.  Stttd.  Menf,  Bks.  347 
If  women's  rule  is  not  unnatural  in  a  sense  preclusive  of  its 
very  existence. 

Hence  Preclu'sively  ailv. 

1695  Whether  Parlt.  be  not  dissolved  38  Preclusively  from 
all  legal  Capacity  and  Possibility  of  borrowing  a  Duration 
and  Continuance,  .from  the  Life  of  any  other.  _  1818  TODD, 
Preclusively,  with  hindrance  by  some  anticipation. 

t  PreclU'SOry,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  L.  prtt- 
\   dus-,  ppl.  stem  of  prsdudere  (see  PBECLUDE)  + 
-oiiY2.]  =  PRECLUSIVE. 

1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  179  Hee 
takes  it.  .to  be  a  mandate  preclusorie  of  the  way  to  heauen. 

Precoocygeal :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

Precoce  (pr/kou-s),  a.  (si.)  rare.  [a.  f.prccoce, 
ad.  L.  prxcoc-em  early  ripe,  premature,  f.  prxco- 
qutre  to  boil  beforehand,  ripen  fully,  f.  prse,  PRE- 
A.  i  +  coqulre  to  cook.  Cf.  PRECOQUE.] 

1.  Of  plants  :  Early  flowering. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  198  Common,  double,  and 
single  Primroses,  Prsecoce  Tulips.  1707  MORTIMER  /lust. 
(1721)  II.  359  The  Praecoce Tulip,  Winter  Aconite,  some  sorts 
uf  Anemonies. 


PBECOCENESS. 

2.   -  PRECOCIOUS  2. 

1689  K\  KI.YN  Diary  27  Jan.,  I  had  read  of  divers  forward 
aiul  pi-ecoce  youth?-.  1868  M.  COLLINS  Sweet  Anne  Page  I. 
viii.  191  Is  he  not  a  trifle  too  precocc? 

B.  as  sb.  An  early  plant  ;  spec.  =  prccoce  tulip. 

1699  EVELYN  Acctaria  (1729)  157  The  Hot  Beds  for  the 
raising  of  those  Pnococu.  1711  MORTIMER  ffnsl'.  1  1  .  240, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  I'recoces  or  early  blowing  Tulips. 

Hence  f  Freco'ceness  (precose-),  precocity, 
earliness  in  flowering  or  fruiting.  Obs. 

1664  KVEI.YN  Sylra  78  As  to  this  extraordinary  Precose- 
ness,  the  like  is  reported  of  a  certain  Walnut-tree,  as  well  as 
of  the  famous  White-thorn  of  Glastonbury. 

Precocious  (prfkcw-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  fi-secox, 
•cocein  (PiiKcocE)  :  see  -lous.] 

1.  Of  a  plant  :  Flowering  or  fruiting  early  ;  spec. 
bearing  blossom  before  the  leaves  ;  also  said  of  the 
blossoms  or  fruit. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  n.  vi.  (ed.  2!  79  Many 
precocious  trees,  and  such  as  have  their  spring  in  the  winter, 
may  be  fount!  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  a  1682  —  Tracts 
(1684)  72  That  there  were  precocious  and  early  bearing 
Trees  in  Judaea,  may  be  illustrated  from  some  expressions 
in  Scripture  concerning  precocious  Figgs.  1872  OLIVER 
Kliiu.  llot.  li.  234  A.  .tree,  with,  .precocious  hermaphrodite 
flowers. 
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_  _'.  Of  persons:  Prematurely  developed  in  some 
faculty  or  proclivity. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  21.  388  However  it  hath 
been  of  late  so  much  decried.,  by.  .precocious  and  conceited 
whs  also,  as  non-sence  and  impossibility.  1819  BYRON  yuan 
I.  liv,  To  be  precocious  Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most 
atrocious.  1819  LYTTON  Devemx  i.  v,  We  were  all  three., 
precocious  geniuses.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xv.  299 
She  was  somewhat  precocious  in  love  matters. 

b.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  indicative  of  precocity 
or  premature  development. 

_i67«  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  28  Tis  superfluous  to 
live  unto  gray  Hairs,  when  in  a  precocious  Temper  we 
anticipate  the  Virtues  of  them.  1817  MACAULAY  Machia- 
velli  Ess.  (1887)  36  Untimely  decrepitude  was  the  penalty 
of  precocious  maturity,  a  1863  THACKERAY  Christmas  Sits. 
(1872)  19  His  '  Love  Lays  '.  .were  pronounced  to  be  wonder- 
fully precocious  for  a  young  gentleman  then  only  thirteen. 

c.  Of  things :  Of  early  development. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xx,  Youthful  misery  stalks 
precocious.  1899  Allbntl's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  668  'Specific' 
phenomena  are  more  commonly  observed  within  a  com. 
paratively  short  time  from  the  date  of  infection,  in  which 
case  they  are  not  rightly  regarded  as  '  precocious  '  symptoms. 

3.  Zool.  (See  quot.)  Contrasted  with  SEROTINOUS. 

1900  Quekctt  Aticrosc.  Club  "-frill.  Ser.  II.  VII.  260  All  the 
.social  or  colonial  Radiplarians  (Polycyttaria)  and  most  of  the 
Acantharia  are  precocious,  for  in  them  the  nucleus  divides 
early  in  the  lifenistory  of  the  cell. 

Precociously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY 2,]  in 
a  precocious  manner ;  with  premature  development. 

1841  ARNOLD  Hist.  Route  (1843)  III.  269  A  child  in  under- 
standing, but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous.  1862 
BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  82  He  took  precociously  to 
rlmning ;  like  Pope  he  lisped  in  numbers. 

Preco'ciousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  precocious  ;  =  PRECOCITY. 

1681  MANNINGHAM  Disc,  10  To  prevent  a  sawcy  pre- 
cociousness in  Learning,  [they]  invite  others  to  drudge  in 
their  methods.  1819  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  (1831)  II.  44  And 
as  natural  precocity  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  fear,  so 
the  precociousness  which  art  produces  cannot  be  without  its 
dangers.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  liii,  Poverty  and 
necessity  force  this  precociousness  on  the  poor  little  brat. 

Precocity  (prfkjrsiti).  [ad.  F.  pricodti 
( 1 7th  c.),  f.  L.  type  *prxcocitds>  f.  prxcox :  see  PRE- 
COCK.]  The  quality  of  being  precocious. 

1.  Of  plants :  Early  flowering  or  ripeness. 

1656  KI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Precocity,  early  ripeness,  forward- 
hness  in  ripening,  over  hastiness  in  ripening.  1875  A.  R. 
WALLACE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  86/2  The  grain  was  very  fine 
and  well  grown,  which  gave  me  the  idea  to.. see  if  the 
following  year  it  would  preserve  its  precocity. 

2.  Early  maturity,  premature  development. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodona'sGr.  102  Imputing  the  cause  of  it 
.his  fall]  to  a  precocitie  of  Spirit  and  valour  in  him.  i68a  SIR 
T.  BKOWNE  Ckr.  Mar.  \.  5  35  From  such  foundations  thou 
inay'bt  be  Happy  in  a  Virtuous  precocity,  and  make  an 
early  and  long  walk  in  Goodness.  1820  HAZUTT  Led. 
Drum.  [.it.  140  Their  productions.. bear  the  marks  of  pre- 
cocity and  premature  decay.  1879  GLADSTONE  Glean.  II. 
vi.  267  In  a  happy  childhood  he  evinced  extreme  precocity, 
b.  trans/.  One  in  whom  this  quality  is  exempli- 
fied ;  a  precocious  child. 

1881  A.  MATHESON  in  Klacm.  Mag.  XLVI.  488/2  George 
Knots  children. . .  They  are  not  impossible  cherubs,  or  wing 
le>>  fairies,  or  idealised  precocities. 

t  Pre-coata-nean.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  PRE-  A.  2 
+  COETANEAN.]     An  older  contemporary. 
a  1661  FULLER  \Varthics  (i66j)  i.  27,  I  read  of  Petrarch, 

(the  pre-coetanean  of  our  Chaucer)  that  he  was  crowned 

with  a  Laurel,  in  the  Capitol. 

t  PrecO'gitancy.  Obs.  rare.  [C  L.  pry- 
•ogitant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pnecogilarc  :  see  below 


t  Preco-gitate,  ///.  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L] 
prxcOgitSttts,  pa.  pple.  of  prxcffgitare  :  see  next.] 
•  PUECOOITATED. 

'573  MORTON  in  Col,  Scott.  Papers  (1905)  IV.  516  They 
fund  the  wind  favorable  to  the  executioun  of  thair  precogitat 
mischeif.  1664  Jmiiciaiy  Rec.  (S.  H.  S.I  101  Francis 
Crlchton  without  any  provocation  and  forethought  felony 
and  precogitate  malice  drew  his  sword. 
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'  Precogitate  (prilvdjitrt),  v.  Now  rare. 
[I.  1..  prKctgitat-,  ppl.  stem  of  praccgitdre,  (.  prat, 
I'KE-  A.i  \cogitare  to  think,  COGITATE:  see  -ATE  •'*.] 
/»-a«j.  and  »'«/»-.  To  cogitate,  think,  or  think  over 
beforehand  ;  to  consider  beforehand,  premeditate. 
Hence  Preco-gitated  ///.  a. 

1611  COTGR.,  Precogiter,  to  precogitate,  premeditate, 
thinke  of  beforehand.  1639  G.  I  JANIKL  Ecclus.  xviii.  62  Pre* 
cogitate  thy  vowes  ;  and  doe  not  Say  From  a  fantastick 

!    humor,  what  will  rise.    41651  BROMK  Mad  CotifU  ill.  i. 

I    Wks.  1873  1.  56,  I  must  come  on  her  with  a  little  wit  though, 

|    for  which  I  will  precogitate.    1657^  HAWKE  Killing  is  M. 

I  Introd.  It  is  Murder  in  any  private  Person  upon  pre- 
cogitated  malice  to  kill  any  private  Man. 

Pre  cogitation  (pnkpd^it^-fon).  Now  rare. 
[ad.  late  L.  prscogitati-onem,  n.  of  action  i.prscffgi- 
tare  :  see  prec.  Cf.  obs.  F.  prlcogitation  (i6th  c.  in 
Godcf.).]  Previous  consideration  or  meditation  ; 
n  thinking  over  beforehand. 

1596  J.  NORDEN  Progr.  Pietie  (1847)  8  We  may  proceed 
on  in  our  progress,  with  this  precogitation  following.  1658 
!  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  v.  zoo  To  spin  out  our  awaking 
thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep,  which  often  continuetn 
pnecogitations  ;  making  Cables  of  Cobwebbes  and  Wilder- 
nesses of  handsome  Groves.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend 
(1866)  315  7"°'?  purpose  may  have  been  itself  excited,  and 
this  precogitation  itself  abstracted  from  the  perceived  like- 
nesses and  differences  of  the  objects  to  be  arranged. 

tPreco-gnit.  Ol>s.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  pnrcogai- 
lunt,  pa.  pple.  neut.  of  pretcognosdre  to  PRECOC- 
NOSCE.]  A  preliminary  discussion. 

1654  VILVAIN  'Epit.  Ess.  Introd.  18  A  Compend  of  Chrono- 
(jraphy  .  .  intended  for  a  previous  Precognit  to  the  two 
msuing  Tomes. 

Precognition  (pr/k^gm-Jan).  Also  7  prss-. 
[ad.  lateL.  prscogniti-dnem,  n.  of  action  f.  prx- 
cognosccre  :  see  PRECOGNOSCE  ;  or  perh.  a.  obs.  K. 
precognition  foreknowledge  (isth  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Antecedent  cognition    or   knowledge;    fore- 
knowledge. 

s6n  COTGR.,  Precogfu'tioH,  a  precognition.  41619  FOTHRRBY 
Atlicom.  i.  viii.  §2  11622)  56  1'his  prajcognition  and  antici- 
pation of  God.  1651  BIGUS  New  Disp.  §  230  It  acts  without 
any  precognilion  of  an  end.  1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III. 
67  tOod  .  .  by  his  determinate  Counsel  and  precognition 
delivered  his  Son  to  them.  1839  BAILEY  Pesttts  xi.  11852* 
136  O  Thou  !..Whom  all  the  faiths  and  creeds,  and  rites  of 
old..  In  precognition  of  eternal  truth  Foreshadowed  and 
foretyped.  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Personality  1.  31  Here  again 
we  find  also  precognitions  which  transcend  what  seems  ex. 
plicable  by  the  foresight  of  every  mind  such  as  we  know. 

2.  Scots   Law.    The  preliminary  examination  of 
witnesses   or   persons   likely  to  know  about   the 
facts  of  a  case,  in  order  to  obtain,  with  a  view  to 
trial,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  available  evi- 
dence ;  esp.  in  criminal  law,  an  examination  by 
a  procurator-fiscal  of  those  who  can  give  evidence 
regarding  a  crime  or  offence   (in  older  practice 
conducted  by  or  before  a  sheriff  or  other  judge 
ordinary),  in  order  to  know  whether  there  is  ground 
for  trial  and  to  enable  a  relevant  libel  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  also  the  statement  itself  taken  down  from 
a  witness  before  the  trial. 

1661  Sc.  Acts  CAas.  //(i8»)  VII.  22/2  That  the  mater  of 
fact  cannot  be  so  well  cleired  at  a  peremptorie  dyet  befor  the 
Justice  without  ane  precognition  and  previous  tryell  of  the 
wholl  circumstances  of  the  same.  lyao  Wodrovi  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  505  Several  are  taken  up  [=  apprehended],  and  lawyers 
have  taken  a  precognition.  1753  Stewart's  Trial  33  We 
have  gone  thro'  this  libel  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
have  taken  a  view  of  the  several  facts,  which,  after  a  pre- 
cognition of  above  a  thousand  witnesses,  are  set  forth  to 
support  the  charge  against  the  pannel.  i8a8  SCOTT  f.  M. 
Perth  vii,  The  precognition  of  Simon  Glover  and  Henry 
Gow  would  bear  out  a  matter  less  worthy  of  belief.  1887 
Law  Times  LXXXII.  175/1  Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to 
see  the  precognitions  for  the  prosecution. 

So  Preco  gnitive  a.,  of  the  nature  of,  or  giving, 
foreknowledge. 

1903  MYERS  Hum.  Personality  1.  142,  I  mean  precognitive 
dreams;—  pictures  or  visions  in  which  future  events  are 
foretold  or  depicted. 

Precognitum,  variant  of  PR.KCOGNITUM. 

Precognizanee,  erron.  f.  PRECONIZA.NCE. 

Precpgnizant,-is-(pr«kp-gnizant),a. 
A.  3  +  COGNIZANT.]     Having  previous  cognizance. 

1818-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  404,  I  shall  now 
state  .  .  the  evidence  upon  which  I  have  affirmed  .  .  that  he 
IKnox]  was  precognisant  of  the  intended  murder  [of  Riccio). 
1848  CLOUGH  Botkie  iv,  The  wary  precognisant  Piper. 

Precognization,  erron.  f.  PKECONIZATION. 

Precognize  (pn'kpgnai-z),  v.  rare.  [f.  PKE- 
A.  i  4-  COGNIZE.]  trans.  To  know  beforehand. 

i6iz  STURTEVANT  Mctallua  34  Except  that  the  Art.., 
general  to  all  Arts  &  inuentions  called  Heuretica  be  first 
precognized.  l8o»  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  189  He  could  not 
..intuitively  precognize  the  system  of  Christianity. 

Precognosce  (prikfgnfs),  v.  Sc.  Law.  [f. 
PBE-  A.  i  +  COGNOSCE  ;  cf.  L.  prircognoscZre  (rare) 
to  foreknow,  foresee.]  trans.  To  make  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  (witnesses),  in  order  to 
enable  parties  to  an  action  to  set  up  their  re- 
spective pleas  and  defences,  and  particularly  in 
criminal  suits  to  enable  the  libel  to  be  relevantly 
stated  and  maintained  :  cf.  PRECOGNITIOX  2. 
teuton's.  fria{$±  The  pauud's  wife  and  Ins  chi 


PRE-CONCEPTIONAL. 

who,  by  law,  cannot  be  called  as  witnesses  against  him, 
have  been  precognosced,  or  judicially  examined,  and., 
their  declarations  are  proposed  to  be  produced  in  this  trial. 


formulated  in  a  detailed  and  printed  indictment  supplied  to 
counsel,  jury,  and  Court  officials.  1901  Scotsman  2  Mar. 
12/3  He  respectfully  submitted  that  the  defence  had  no 
power  to  precognosce  police  officers. 

Pre-oollection,  -Columbian,  -communi- 
cant, etc.  :  see  PBE-A,  B. 

Pre-oommu-nion.  [PBE-  B.  a.l  The  part  of 
the  Communion  office  in  the  BOOK  of  Common 
Prayer  which  precedes  the  Communion  service 
proper ;  the  ante-communion  service. 

1868  MII.MAN  St.  Paul's  xvii.  431  There  was  a  full  service 
with  the  pre-communion. 

Preconipose  (pr/Vmpoa-z),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.J 
trans.  To  compose  beforehand. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  To  Mistr.  Amie  Potter.  Nature 
has  pre-compos'd  us  both  to  love.  1651  H.  L'ESTRANCE 
Siuectyinnus-mastijc  30  Every  man  is  best  able  to  know 
whether  his  own  prayers  be  ptecomposed,  or  of  sudden 
conception.  1799  C.  WINTER  in  Jay  Mm.  +  Lett.  (1843) 
27  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  them  [sermons]  which  were 
precomposed,  from  others  which  were  preached  extempore. 

Hence  Precompo  sed  ppl.  a. 

1741  Ckr.  Liturgy  Pref.,  Those  who  pray  extempore,., 
say,  that  precomposed  Forms  stint  and  restrain  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  its  Operations.  1861  Sat.  Kev.  21  Dec.  632  The 
professional  lecturer  commonly  has  a  set  of  precomposed 
lectures^  .any  of  which  he  is  ready  to  deliver  anywhere  on 
the  receipt  of  his  fee. 

t  Preconcert.  Obs.  [f.  PRE-  A.  2  +  CONCEIT 
sb.]  A  preconceived  notion  or  opinion. 

1504  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  iii.  J  9  Which . .  through  their 
misfashioncd  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less  cer- 
tayne.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Kng.  i.  iii.  (1739)  7  God 
had  an  eye  on  all  this  beyond  all  reach  of  pre-conceit  of 
man.  1681  znti  Plea  ffonconf.  79  Clear  from  all  sinister 
Pre-conceits,  Passion,  and  Disaffection  to  Practical . .  Piety. 

t  Preconcerted,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ini,f.  PRE- 
A.  +  CONCEITED///,  a.  In  2,  f.  prec.  +  -Eu2.] 

1.  Conceived  beforehand,  preconceived. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  330  No  man  on  earth 
can  tell  what  gouernment  it  i<  they  intend  to  establish, . . 
when  they  come  to  their  precpnceited  monarchic.  1604 
EARL  STIRLING  Aurora  Song  ix,  Whose  sweet-supposed 
sowers  Of  precompiled  pleasures  grieu'd  me  most. 

2.  Having  a  previous  conception  or  notion. 

1698  tr.  Fenelon's^  Maxims  Saints  no  But  these  two 
things  had  only  their  Origin  from  Scholastick  Philosophy, 
whereof  these  Mystical  Men  were  preconceited. 

Preconceive  (pr/tyh&f-v),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  conceive  or  imagine  beforehand ;  to 
anticipate  in  thought. 

1597  BACON  Ess.,  Cottiers  Good  *  Evill  (Arb.)  144  In  a 
dead  playne,  the  way  seemeth  the  longer,  because  the  eye 
hath  preconceyued  it  shorter  then  the  truth.  1701  Nouns 
Ideal  World  L  i.  37  The  great  Architect  of  the  world  pre- 
conceived and  foreknew  what  he  would  make.  1858  HAW- 
THORNE Fr.  f,  It.  Note-Bks.  (1872)  I.  55  The  Coliseum  was 
very  much  what  I  had  preconceived  it. 

Hence  Preconceived  (pr»k^ns/"vd) ///.  a, 

1580  Kef.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  291  Upoun  preconsavit 
malice  borne  aganis  hir  thir  mony  yeris  begane.  a  1688 
CUDWORTH  Immiil.  Mor.  (1731)  205  Anticipated  and  pre- 
conceived Ideas  of  Regular  Lines  and  Figures,  a  1704 
LOCKE  Posth.  Whs.  (1706)  68  We  must  ..  not  endeavour  to 
bring  things  to  any  prz-conceived  Notions  of  our  own. 
1830  LYELL  Priuc.  Geol.  (1875)  I.  11.  xvi.  367  Contrary  to  his 
preconceived  notions.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  114. 

Pre-COncept  (pnkp-nsept).  Fsychol.  [f.  PKE- 
A.  2  +  CONCEPT  sb.\  A  term  applied  by  Romanes 
to  a  higher  RECEPT  (q.v.),  or  rudimentary  CONCEPT  : 
see  quot.  1888. 

1888  ROMANES  Mtntal  Evolut.  Man  ix.  185  Higher  Re- 
cepts,  then,  are  what  may  be  conveniently  termed  Pre- 
concepts :  they  occupy  the  interval  between  the  receptual 
life  of  brute  and  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  conceptual  life  of 
man.  A  ore-concept,  therefore,  is  that  kind  of  higher  re- 
cept  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  brute ;  but  which 
occurs  in  the  human  being  after  surpassing  the  brute  and 


Preconception  (pr/k^hse-pjan).  "  [f.  PRE- 
A.  2  +  CONCEPTION  ;  cf.  F.  priconception.]  The 
action  of  preconceiving;  usually  (with  a  and//.), 
a  conception  or  opinion  formed  and  entertained 
prior  to  actual  knowledge;  a  prepossession,  a  pre- 
judice ;  an  anticipation. 

1635  DONNE  Sertn.  Ixvi.  (1640)  667  God  does  nothing, 
Man  does  nothing  well,  without  these  Idea's,  these  retro- 
spects, this  recourse  to  pre-conceptions,  pre-deliberations. 
1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Prtesth.  (1847)  II.  154  Men 
biassed  by  preconceptions.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat. 
ill.  (1765)  286  note,  A  Pre-conception  is  the  natural  Appre- 
hension of  what  is  general  or  universal,  a  1834  COLERIDGE 
in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  372-3  To  hear  an  evolving  roll,  or 
a  succession  of  leaves,  talk  continually  the  language  of 
deliberate  reason  in  a  form  of  continued  preconception,  V 


fellow's  poetic  reputation ..  establishes  a  preconception  in 
his  favour.  iB8a  FARRAR  Early  Ckr.  I.  142  Human  perver- 
sity has  darkened  the  very  heavens  by  looking  at  them 
through  the  medium  of  its  own  preconceptions. 

Pre-conce'ptional,  a.  ntn"\   [PHE- B.  i.J 
Previous  to  conception. 


PBECONCERT. 

1904  Brit,  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Dec.  1644  The  first,  or  precon- 
ceptional  period  of  germinal  life. 

Freco'ncert,  sl>.  [f.  PHK-  A.  2  +  CONCERT  sfi.] 
A  previous  concert,  agreement,  or  arrangement. 

1748  RICHAKDSON  Ctanua  (1811)  VI.  xlv.  175  A  book, 
which  had  there  not  been  a  preconcert,  would  not  have 
taken  his  attention  for  one  moment.  1834  Mlackw.  Mag. 
XXXV.  395  A  medical  man  being  (by  preconcert)  at  hand. 

Freconce'rt,  v.  [f.  PBE-  A.  n-  CONCERT  v.] 
trans.  To  concert  or  arrange  beforehand. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8u)  III.  vii.  59  The  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  an  escape  which  they  suppose  preconcerted. 
1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  I.  vi.  188  With  this  motive  we  must 
suppose  them  to  have  preconcerted  their  plans.  1855  PRINCE 
ALBERT  in  Lett.  Q.  Victoria.  (1907)  III.  134  How  can  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Ambassador  at  Paris,  .carry  on  their 
business,  if  everything  has  been  privately  preconcerted 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  English  Prime  Minuter? 

Preconce-rted,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  1.] 
Concerted  or  agreed  upon  beforehand. 

766  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  II.  viii.  136  Upon  preconcerted 
arriages,  and   in   estates   of  considerable   consequence, 


1 
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large  companies  ana  wun  preconcerted  deliberation.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Ixvii,  As  though  the  setting  in  of 
night  had  been  their  preconcerted  signal. 

Hence  Preconce'rtedly  adv.  (Worcester  Diet. 
1846  cites  Dr.  Allen)  ;  Freoonce'rtedness. 

1819  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  II.  168  The  rhymes., 
well  express  the  preconcertedness  of  Bolingbroke's  scheme. 

Preconce-rtion.  [irreg.  f.  PRECONCERT  v.,  for 
preconcertation  :  see  CONCERTION.]  The  action  of 
preconcerting ;  preconcert. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  DWICHT.  1880  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Rebel  of  Family  II.  270  Bois-Duval  had  come  to  London 
without  preconcertion  as  to  time. 

Precondemn  (priltftade-m),  v.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i 
+  CONDEMN  z;.]  trans.  To  condemn  beforehand. 
Hence  Precondemned  (-de'md),  Frecondemn- 
ing  (-de-mirj)  ppl.  adjs.;  Precondemnation 

a  1631  DONNE  Scrm.  (ed.  Alford)  IV.  220  Not  things  which 
make  him  an  unmerciful,  a  cruel,  a  precondemning  God. 
1633  PRYNNE  Histrio-Mastix  Ep.  bed.  *iv,  They  will 
quite  reject  and  precondemne  them,  ere  they  have  once 
examined  them.  1847  WEBSTER,  Precondemnation.  1864 
Realm  30  Mar.  2  The  Judge  of  the  Assize  Court  of  Aix  . . 
sate  as  judge,  having  precondemned  the  prisoner  in  his  own 
mind.  1890  TALMAGE  Manger^  to  Throne  587  There  stood 
Jesus,  .the  pre-condemned  victim  of  an  ecclesiastical,  .mob. 

Precondition  (pr/k^ndi'Jan).  [f.  PRE-  A.  2 
+  CONDITION  sbl\  A  prior  condition ;  a  condition 
required  to  be  fulfilled  beforehand ;  a  preliminary 
or  precedent  stipulation  ;  a  pre-requisite. 

1815  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  36  The  ground-work 
and  pre-condition  of  the  spiritual  state,  in  which  the 
humanity  strives  after  godliness.  1851  DE  QUINCEY  Ld. 
Carlisle  on  PofeVfks.  1859  XIII.  19  Absolute  truth  and 
simplicity  are  demanded  by  all  of  us  as  preconditions  to  any 
sympathy  with  moral  expressions  of  anger  or  intolerance. 
1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  i.  165  The  idea  of  God  is  the 
precondition  of  all  thought  and  being. 

Precondylar,  -condyloid,  -confess :  seePRE- 
B.3,A.  i. 

Preconfigure  (-fi-gifu),  v.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  + 
CONFIGURE  v.]  trans.  To  configure  in  advance  ; 
to  conform  or  adapt  in  figure  beforehand. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  I.  293  It  was  the  aweful 
power  of  Law,  acting  on  natures  pre-configured  to  its 
influences.  1835  J.  HARRIS  Gt.  Teacher  (1837)  237  Wher- 
ever the  Bible  comes,  it  finds  our  nature  preconfigured  to 
many  of  its  truths.  1882-3  SthaJTs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knovjl. 
III.  1723  The  country  was  preconfigured  to  its  history. 

Hence  Preconngura'tion  rare~l. 

a  1860  in  Nonconformist,  He  sees  the  preconfiguration  of 
human  nature  to  spiritual  truth. 

Preconfo-rm,  v.  [f.  PHE-  A.  i  +  CONFORM  v.} 
trans,  and  intr.  To  conform  beforehand. 

1845  DE  QUINCEY  Coleridge  *  Opium-eating  Wks.  1859 
A 1 1.  1 10  Fhere  are ..  two  classes  of  temperaments  as  to  this 
terrific  drug— those  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not 
preconformed  to  its  power.  1847  —  in  Tail's  Mag.  XIV 
103  Ihough  the  passions  . .  are  such  . .  as  could  not  have 
existed  under  Paganism ;  in  some  respects  they  condescend 
and  preconform  to  the  stage. 

mtecedent  conformity. 

id 
humanity  may  be  said  to  consist. '""""'  *" 

t  Preeo-nious,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  pne- 
coni-us  (f.  prxcon-em  crier,  herald)  +  -ous.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Preconious,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
Common-tryer ;  also  to  praise  or  commendation. 

Preco  uizance.  rare.  In  8  erron.  precogni- 
zance.  [f.  med.  L.  prseconlzare  to  PRECONIZE  :  see 
-ANCE.]  =  PRECONIZATION  i. 

1730  St.  Trials  I.  367/2  The  Lord  Steward,  after  a 
solemn  Precogmzance,  commanded  the  Indictments  to  be 
certified  and  brought  in. 

t  FreCO'nizate,///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
prxconizdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prsecomzare  to  PRECO- 
NIZE.] Summoned  by  proclamation.  (In  quots. 
as  pa.  pple.) 

IS>9  HEN.  VIII  Let.  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1679)  I. 
Records  n.  xxviii.  78  Wherefore  she  was  thrice  preconni- 
sate,  and  called  eft-soons  to  return  and  appear,  c  1555 
HAHPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VII 1 181  The  legates  caused  her 
to  be  thrice  preconisate  and  called  eftsoones  to  return. 
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Precouization  (pr/'konaiz^i-Jan;.  [ad.  med.L. 
prfconltatiS-nfm,  n.  of  action  f.  prwcdnizare,  see 
next:  cf.  K.  prtconisation  (pmonisadon,  1321).] 

1.  Public  proclamation  or  announcement,  rare. 
1644  BP.  HALL  Modest  Offer  (1(60)  10  A  publick  preconiza- 

tion  of  lawful  warning  affixed  upon  the  Cathedra!  Church 
door.  1649  —  Cases  Cause.  Add.  lii.  (1654)  399  The  Minister 
in  a  solemne  preconization,  called  you. .then  to  speake,  or 
for  ever  after  to  hold  your  peace. 

2.  spec,  in  R.  C.  Ch.  The  public  confirmation  of 
an  appointment  (as  that  of  a  bishop)  by  the  pope. 

1692  Lontt.  Gaz.  No.  2753/1  The  Dispute  grew  very  warm 
..  when  the  Pope  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  ordering  the  Preconisa. 
tion  of  the  said  four  Bishops  to  go  on  in  the  usual  Form. 
1882-3  Schajfs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  1886  Preconization 
. .  the  act  by  which  the  Pope,  in  the  assembly  of  the  cardinals, 
proclaims  new  bishops,  and  assigns  them  their  respective 
seats. 

Preconize  (prf-k&iaiz),  v.  Also  prw-.  [ad. 
med.L.  prseconizare,  f.  L.  prxcon-em  public  crier, 
herald:  see-izE;  c{.7.pr^coniser(i^\  inGodef.).] 
.  1.  trans.  To  proclaim  or  announce  publicly  ;  to 
publish  ;  to  commend  or  extol  publicly,  to  cry  up. 
£1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xlll.  86  Yet  treste  y  crie  Thy 
laude,  and  his  honour  eft  preconise.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in 
•4»'<-  Rev.  I.  311  Louis  14'",  whose  reign  he  preconizes  as 
the  happiest  period  in  French  history.  1847  Blackw.  Afag. 
LXII.  293  {Theyjhad  all  praeconised  their  accomplishments 
to  us.  igpi  Contcntp.  Rev.  Dec.  802  Italian  ecclesiastics., 
undermining  the  monarchical  principle  throughout  Italy, 
.  .preconising  it  in  Russia. 

b.  To  call  upon  publicly,  to  summon  by  name. 
i8«3  Church  Instil.  Circular  II.  139  The  certificates 
having  been  read,  the  Registrar  preconized  the  Bishops 
mentioned  in  the  return  from  the  Dean  of  the  Province, 
and  the  Archbishop  then  referred  to  the  Vicar-General  to 
report  upon  the  certificates  transmitted  by  them  and  upon 
the  letters  of  proxy.  1877  SIR  T.  Twiss  in  Encycl.  Srit.Vl. 
329/2  The  clergy  are  przeconized  or  summoned  by  name  to 
appear  before  the  metropolitan  or  his  commissary. 

2.  spec,  in  K.  C.  Cli.  Of  the  pope :  To  approve 
publicly  the  appointment  of  (a  bishop). 

1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2753/1  On  Monday  last  the  Pope 
held  a  Consistory,  wherein  the  four  last  preconis'd  French 
Bishops  were  confirmed.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Preconise,  . ,  to 
make  a  Report  in  the  Popes  Consistory,  That  the  Party 
presented  to  a  Benefice  is  qualify'd  for  the  same.  1887 
Detroit  Free  Press  21  May  2/1  After  eighteen  months' 
service  in  Perugia,  Pope  Gregory  preconized  him  (Leo  XIII] 
archbishop  of  Damietta.  1891  Times  23  Mar.  5/5  The  Pope 
will  preconize  Dr.  Vaughan  at  the  first  consistory  held  after 
Easter. 

Hence  Pre  conizing  vbl.  si. ;  Pre'conizer,  one 
who  preconizes. 

1703  Pretended  Indep.  Lower  Ho.  Convocation  40  The 
great  end  of  Preconizing,  is,  to  know  who  have  incurr'd  the 
Censure  due  to  Contumacy,  in  not  appearing  pursuant  to 
Archiepiscopal  Summons.  1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr. 
Priesth.  (1847)  I.  320  The  great  disperser  and  prcconizer  of 
it  at  home  and  abroad.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  < 
240  He  is  commonly  the  panegyrist  of  event,  the  preconizer 
of  destiny,  he  rows  with  the  stream. 

PrecoDJecture,  -connubial,  etc. :  see  PHE- 
A.  i,  2,  B.  i. 

Freco-nquer,  v.  rare.  [f.  PBE-  A.  i  +  CON- 
QUER v.~\  trans.  To  conquer  beforehand. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cornw.  (1662)  1. 196  He  [the  Duke 
of  Medina]  resolved  it  [Mount  Edgecombe]  for  his  own  pos- 
session in  the  partage  of  this  Kingdome.. which  they  had 
preconquered  in  their  hopes  and  expectation. 

PrexjO'nciTieror,  a.  [PRE- 13.2.]  Anterior  to 
(William)  the  Conqueror.  So  Pre  -co'nqvtest  a., 
preceding  the  (Norman)  Conquest ;  Pre  -cort- 
que'stal.-concrne-stual  a.  [PRE-  B.  i],  existing  in, 
or  belonging  to,  times  preceding  the  Conquest. 

(11878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  (1879)  II.  50  There 
were  pre-conquestal  Norman  and  post-conquestaf  Saxon 
buildings.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  3  Apr.  439/2  The  fact  of  the  town 
having  been  a  pre-conquestal  see  no  more  makes  the  place 
a  city  than  it  makes  the  parson  a  dean.  1889  Athenxum 
10  Aug.  184/1  Dr.  Stubbs.  .sums  up  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Leet  and  its  jury,  to  which  he  confidently 
assigns  a  pre-conquestual  origin.  1900  Edin.  Rev.  July  I5o 
A  unique  collection  of  preconquest  stones.  1901  Daily 
Chron.  ij  July  5/1  Royal  lineage  in  our  noble  and  gentle 
families  is  common  enough  :.  .most  of  them  derive  from  the 
Plantagenet,  and  not  from  the  pre-Conqueror  kings. 

Preconscious  (pnkp-nfas),  a.  [f.  PRE-  B.  i 
+  CONSCIOUS  a.]  Antecedent  to  consciousness,  or 
to  conscious  action  of  some  specified  kind. 


s  ere- 
bration ,  or,  in  the  language  of  German  Psychologists,  the 
Preconscious  Activity  of  the  Soul '.  1876  MAUDSLEY  Pliysiol. 
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h.  ,    . -• - »-   •  trtttttutf.    y   j  mit,    iou    fj.    yearning 
ich  is  at  present,  except  in  a  few  cases,  all  preconscious, 
but  still  none  the  less  hopeful. 

Preconsider  (przVnsi-dai),  v.  Also  7  prse-. 
[f.  PHE-  A.  i  +  CONSIDER  &.]  trans.  To  consider 
beforehand  or  previously.  Hence  Preconsi'dered, 
Preoonsi'dering/*//.  adjs. 


PBE-COH  TRACT. 

sidering  senate  consisted  of  400  members.  1873  HOLLAND 
A.  boiimc.  vi.  Playing  a  part,  thoroughly  pre-considered. 
1879  t  KOUDE  Catttf  11.  8  The  Senate  was  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  preconsidering  intended  acts  of  legislation. 

t  Freconsi'derate.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PKK- 
A.  3  +  CONSIDERATE  a.]  That  considers  or  de- 
liberates beforehand ;  considerate  beforehand. 

1598  BARRET  Thcar.  Urarres  iv.  i.  98  If  he  be  not  vary 
preconsiderate  in  the  same,  and  know  well  the  way,  he 
runneth  into  these  inconveniencies. 

Preconsiclera  tion.  [f.  PRE-  A.  2  +  CON- 
SIDERATION.] Previous  consideration  ;  considera- 
tion beforehand  ;  a  preliminary  consideration. 

•1598  BARRET  Theor.  of  Warrcs  29  Without  preuention, 
preconsideration,  and  forecast  of  such  successes.  1656  H 
PHILLIPS  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  23  Thus  much  for  these 
pre-considerations :  I  shall  now  set  the  Tables  before  you. 


ethical  subject  could  be  rightly  approached  except  from  the 
preconsideration  of  entire  nature  and  the  ordering  of  the 
whole '. 

Preconsigli  (priVnssi-n),  v.  [f.  PRE-  A.  :  + 
CONSIGN  K.]  trans,  t  a.  To  signify  or  symbolize 
beforehand.  Obs.  b.  To  consign  or  make  over 
in  advance  (Bailey  1721). 

1649  JEK.  TAYLOR  Gl.  Excinji.  i.  Disc.  vi.  $  17  St.  Cyril 
calls  baptism ..'  the  antitype  of  the  passions  of  Christ '.  It 
does  preconsign  the  death  of  Christ,  and  does  the  infancy  of 
the  work  of  grace,  but  not  weakly. 

Preconaolidate,  -constitute,  etc. :  see  PRE- 
A.  i,  2. 

Preconsn-lt,?'.  Now  rare.  [PRE-A.1.]  tram. 
and  intr.  To  consult  beforehand  or  previously. 

1610  WOTTON  in  Relig.  (1672)  527  Intending  in  the  mean- 
while to  preconsult  with  his  friends.  1651  HOWELL  Venice 
14  These  use  to  preconsult  of  general!  matters  tending  to 
the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth.. and  make  rela- 
tion thereof  to  the  Senat.  1683  PEPYS  Corr.  (1841)  I.  336 
Had  my  mean  advice  been  preconsulted  in  it. 

So  Precortsulta-tioii  [PHE-  A.  2],  previous  con- 
sultation; f  Preconsu  Itor  (pree-), one  who  advises 
or  holds  consultation  beforehand. 

c  1620  WOTTON  Elation  Dk.  Venice  in  Reliy.  (1651)  187 
During  his  Election,  all  Inferiour  Tribunals  cease,  only  the 
Colledge  of  the  Preconsultors  (as  they  term  it)  is  daily  open 
for  the  hearing  of  Ambassadours.  1631  in  Crt.  f,  Times 
Ckas.  7(1848)11.144  What  an  honour  is  it  to  King  Charles, 
that  had  an  ambassador  who  was  a  prse-consultor  to  so  lofty 
an  action.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Preconsnltor,  a  Pre- 
adviser  j  there  is  a  Colledge  of  these  at  Venice.  1681  NORRIS 
f  Heracles  85  Add  to  the  other  advantages  of  Preconsulta- 
tion  that  it  cuts  off  the  causes  of  uncertain  opinions. 

Frecontai'U,    v.    rare.      [f.    PRE-   A.    i  + 


formality,  the  whole  plenitude  of  Being.  1784  KIRWAN  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  162  Fixed  air  pre-contained  in  the 
dephlogisticated. 

Preoontemplation,  -contemporaneous : 
see  PRE-  A.  2,  B.  id. 

t  Freconte'st.  Obs.  [f.  PHE-  A.  2  +  CONTEST 
rf.1]  A  former  or  previous  fellow-witness. 

£1570  in  Durham  Depos.  (Surlees)  272  One  John  Lawson 
was  burying  in  the  barn  with  the  said  Agnes  brother,  her 
precontest.  1594  Depos.  St.  Welts  Dioc.  Reg.  If.  ib, 
Presente  then  and  ther,.  .this  Jurate,  and  Thomas  Jeanes 


his  preconteste. 

Pre-contract  (pr/kp-ntrsekt),^.  Also  7  prse-. 
[f.  PKE-A.  3  +  CONTRACT  s&.]  A  pre-existing  con- 
tract ;  a  contract  or  agreement  previously  entered 
into:  a.  of  marriage. 

1483  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  241/1  Gone  Dame  Elianor 
Butteler,  ..with  whome  the  same  King  Edward  had  made  a 
precontracte  of  matrimonie.  1540  Act  32  Hen.t  VIII,  c.  38 
(title)  An  act  concernyng  precontractes  of  mariages.  1603 
SHAKS.  Jfeas.  for  M.  iv.  i.  72  Nor  gentle  daughter,  feare 
you  not  at  all  :  He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract. 
1657-8  in  Burtons  Diary  ^828)  II,  337  The  law  lies  very 
loose  as  to  things  that  are  naturally  essential  to  marriages, 
as  to  pre-contracts  and  dissolving  of  marriages.  1765  BLACK- 
STONE  Coiiliit.  I.  xv.  434  Of  this  nature  are  pre-contract  ; 
consanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood  ;  and  affinity,  or  rela- 
tion by  marriage.  1878  STUBBS  Const,  /fist.  III.  xviii.  224 
Edward  being  already  bound  by  a  pre-contract  of  marriage 
to  the  lady  Eleanor  Butler. 
b.  in  general  sense. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  125  The  King  of  Spainejiad 
very  many  subjects  in  that  Order,  to  whom  no  other  Prince 
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OODHEAD  St.  Teresa,  l.  Pref.  18  Not  to  go  to  Prayer,  with- 
out preconsidering  whereon  to  employ  it.  1847  GROTE 
Greece  u.  xi.  III.  175  The  new  pro-bouleutic  or  pre-con- 


weare  ter  tes  y  a  rz-contrac  n  reason. 
SCOTT  Kenilw.  v^  Lawyers,  .to  draw  his  contracts,  his  pre- 
contracts, and  his  post-contracts,  and  to  find  the  way  to 
make  the  most  of  grants  of  church  lands,  and  commons,  and 
licenses  for  monopoly.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III. 
704  The  Presbyterian  nonjurors.  .held  that  their  country 
was  under  a  precontract  to  the  Most  High,  and  could 
never..  enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with  that 
precontract. 

Frecontra'Ct,  ///.  a.  rare.  poet.  [f.  PHE- 
A.  i  +  CONTRACT  ///.a.]  Pre-contracted.  (Used  as 
pa.  pple.} 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  ix.  205  His  mother  precon- 
tract Was  in  most  solemn  wise  Unto  the  King.  1887  SWIN- 
BURNE Locrine  I.  ii.  137  Albeit  their  hands  were  precontract 
By  Brute  your  father  dying. 

Pre-contract  (jtrAgbtMrkt),  v.  Also  7  prso-. 
[f.  PHE-  A.  i  +  CONTRACT  v.] 


PRE-CONTRACTED. 

1.  trans,  a.  To  engage  (a  person)  in  a  previous 
contract  of  marriage  ;  to  affiance  or  betroth  before- 
hand,     b.  To  establish  (an  agreement,  etc.)  by 
contract  in  advance,  o.  To  acquire  or  form  (habits, 
etc.)  beforehand.     Hence  Pre-oontra-cted///.  a. 

1579-80  NORTH  /Yw/<zrr/i  (1676)  639  This  Lepida  had  been 
pre-contracted  unto  Metellus  Scipio.  1611  MIDDLKTON  & 
IIKKKKK  Roaring  Girle  D.'s  Wlcs.  1873  III.  109  Deere 
husband,  pardon  me,  I  did  dissemble,  Told  thee  I  was  his 
precontracted  wife.  1631  VICARS  Kng.  Hallelujah  Ps.  cv. 
vii,  That  Cou'nanl-good,  once  prsE-contracted  To  Abraham 
ami  Isaacs  Seed.  1768-74^  TUCKER  /,/.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  613 
If  they  would  employ  their  talents  sincerely  for  the  public 
good,  in  preference  to  any  private  views  or  favourite 
schemes  or  pre-contracted  prejudices.  1819  Life  ft  Death 
Jas.  I'  of  Scot.  122  Notwithstanding  she  had  been  pre-con- 
tracted to  Frederic,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  1856 
Fiot'DK  Hist.  Eng.  \.  ii.  167  Nor  could  a  contract  with  Percy 
have  invalidated  her  marriage  with  the  king. .  Percy  having 
been  pre-contracted  to  another  person. 

2.  intr.  To  enter  into  a  contract  beforehand  ;  to 
agree  or  arrange  in  advance. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trat>.  (ed.  2)  88  Having  precon- 
tracted with  Beyrambeg  and  Uarab-chawn,  to  seize  him. 

Precontrive  (pr/Murei-v),  v.  [f.  PKE-  A.  i  + 
CONTRIVE  v.}  trans.  To  contrive  beforehand.  So 
Precontri  vance  [I'RE-  A.  t]. 

1751  WARBURTON  Pope's  Wks.,  Ess.  Man  in.  295  note, 
When  the  mind  had  the  will  to  raise  the  arm  to  the  head,  the 
body  was  so  pre-contrived,  as  to  raise,  at  that  very  moment, 
the  part  required.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1858)  265 
Shakspeare's  Art  is  not  Artifice  j  the  noblest  worth  of  it  is 
not  there  by  plan  or  precontrivance. 

Brecon veyaiice  (pr;k<Jnv^'ans).  [f.  PBE-  A.  2 

•f  CONVEYANCE  sb]  A  previous  or  prior  convey- 
ance (of  property). 

1618  Petit,  cone.  Recusants  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I. 
517  This  mystery  of  Iniquity  patched  up  of  colourable 
Leases,  Contracts,  and  Preconveyances.  1655  FULLER  Hist. 
Canto,  (1840)  221  Recusant-patrons,  before  their  conviction, 
had  such  sleights,  by  pre-conveyances  to  make  over  their 
advowsons  to  others. 

t  Precony.  06s.  Also  in  L.  form  preoonium. 
[ad.  L.  pru'conium  the  office  of  a  public  crier, 
a  proclaiming,  laudation  ;  sb.  use  of  neut.  sing,  of 
prscSnius  PRECOCIOUS,  f.pnecSii-em  a  public  crier.] 
Public  commendation ;  laudation,  extolment. 

c  1410  LOVE  Bonavcnt.  Mirr.  viii.  (Gibbs  MS.),  So  that 
here  is  schewed  a  grete  precony  and  worthy  ensaumple  of 
pouert.  1431-50  tr.  Higctcn  (Rolls)  I.  3  Thei  ar  to  be  ; 
enhaunsede  and  exaltede  by  merite  with  grete  preconyes. 
1653  R-  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds  208  It  hath  been 
abused  both  by  false  opinions,  and  false  Praxoniums. 

t  Preccvque,  a.  (sb.)  06s.  rare.     Also  5  pi.    \ 
preeox.     [ad.  L.  pr:rcoqu-its  (Columella),  occas. 
equivalent  of  priecox  early  ripe :   see  PRECOCE.] 
Early  ripe.     b.  As  sh.  Applied  to  an  early  fig. 

1398  TREVISA  Bart*.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxxxi.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Some  {grapes]  ben  precoque . .  for  |>ei  ripeb  sone.     c  1490    I 
Pallnd.  on  Hnsb.  iv.  578  In  places  passyng  cold,  hit  is  most    i 
sure   Precox  [=  precoques,  L.  frucogna]  to  plaunte;  her 
fruyt  they  sone  enhaunce,  Er  shoures  come. 

Precp;racoid,  a.  and  s6.     [PRE-  B.  3.] 

A.  atij.  Situated  anterior  to  the  coracoid. 

1871  HUMPHRY  Myology  31  In  Menobranch  the  long  pre. 
coracoid  cartilage  lies  upon  the  omo-hyoid. 

B.  as  sb.  A  precoracoid  bone  or  cartilage. 

1870  ROLLESTOM  Aniin.  Life  39  The  prolongation  of  the 
more  perfectly  developed  praecoracoids.    1875  HUXLEY  &    i 
MARTIN  Elem.  KM.  (1877)  221  The  posterior  end  articulates 
with  the  prsccoracoids  and  the  clavicles. 

Hence  Frecoracoi-dal  a.  =  PRECORACOID  a.  So  ' 
Preco-raoo-  in  comb.,  as  precoraco-brachial,  (a  I 
muscle)  connecting  the  precoracoid  with  the  arm. 

1871  HUMPHRY  Myology  33  Precoraco-brachial . .  arises  from 
the  whole  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  precoracoid  cartilage,    \ 
with  the  exception  of  the  marginal  part.    1875  HI-XLEY  in 
l-.ncycl.  Hril.  1.  761/2  (in  some  copies)  The  pectoral  arch  in     • 
the  Amphibia  is  distinguishable  into  a  scapular,  a  Cora-    ' 
cnulal,  and  a  praecoracoidal  region. 

PreeoTdiac,  pra-,  (a.)  si.  06s.    [irreg.  f. 
PRKcxmniA,  perh.  after  cardiac]   =  PRECORDIAL. 

167!  BLAGRAVE  Astral.  Physic  83  Proceeding  from 
obsti  unions  and  distempers  of  the  precordiacks  and  arteries. 

Precordial,  prse-  (pnVdial),  o.i  (sb.)  [(. 
PR.ECORDIA  ^  -.«,.]  Situated  in  front  of  or  about 
the  heart ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  PR.ECORDIA. 

1561  BULLEVN  Bulwark,  Bk.  Simples  i  Against  all  the 
aboundance  of  humours  in  the  breaste  or  precordiall  parts. 

HOLLAND  Pliny  xxil.  viii.  II.  119  For  the  midriffe  and    i 
precordi.il  parts,  it   is  very  wholsome.      Ibid,  [see  PR*. 
COKOIA).    1834  }.  FORBES  Latnnec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  379 
A  remitting  dyspnoea,  attended  with  dry  cough  and  pre- 
nrdtal  anxiety.     1841   DUNGLISON  Mtd.  Lex.  s.  v.  Pry- 

•Ml,  I  he  Praecordial  Region  is  the  epigastric  region.  Also, 
and  more  properly,  the  region  of  the  heart  [etc.].  1880  A. 

LINT  Princ.  Med.  316  It  may  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the 

praecordial  space.   1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Prxcordial  anxiety, 

ng  of  anxiety  and  oppression,  with  a  sensation  of  con. 

rictmn  of  the  chest  over  the  precordial  region. 

•  S.  sl>.  (absolute  use  of  adj.)  //.  The  precordial 
pan  ; ;  the  parts  in  front  of  or  over  the  heart.   Obs. 

1513  P°,l.'CI-AS  &neis  vn.  vii.  14  Amyde  hir  hart-pypys  or 
precordiahs  lycht.     1555   EDF.M    Decades  66  The  natural! 
He  is  not  dryuen  from  the  owtewarde  paries  into  the 
inwarde  paries  and  precordials. 

t PrecOTdial,  a*  Ol's.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  A.  6 
+  CORDIAL  a]  Exceedingly  cordial;  very  hearty 

warm,  or  sincere. 
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1530  LVNDFSAY  Test.  Papyngo  340  Brether  of  court,  with 
mynd  precordial,  To  the  gret  god  hartlie  I  commend  jow. 
1541  BKCON  News  out  of  Heaven  Pro!.  A  ivb,  Christ  sayeth 
here  playnely,  that  whosoeuer  hath  an  herty  &  precordial 
\ed.  1560  vnfeignedj  loue  toward  hym,  kepeth  his  com- 
maundementes.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  >,  Frances 
(1767)  III.  273  Mutual  Tenderness,  or  pnecordial  Sympathy. 
"•fig-  Very  comforting  or  cheering.  Sc.  rare—1. 
a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xxxiv.  37  Restore  thair- 
fore  to  glore  precordiall  My  lif  from  stryf  or  knyf  of 
Atropus. 


PREDACIOUS. 

I    landlord)  not  named  in  the  lists  of  Precursionary  proscrip- 
[    lion  were  to  be  regarded  popular  and  unatlainted. 

Frecnrsive  (pmcfariv),  a.    [f.  L. 


I  humyly  and  precordyally  desyre  yo'  Mastershepp  to  be 
good  master.. to  y  failhfull  bedmen. 

tPreco-rdtum.  Obs.  An  error  for  PERICARDIUM 
(confused  with  PR*CORDIA). 

iS4«  R-  COPLAND  Gtiydon's  Quest.  Chinirg.  H  j,  Wherof 
is  ihe  substaunce  of  the  coueryng  of  the  herte  ?. .  It  is  called 
precordium,  &  Is  of  a  skynny  stibstaunce,  wher  to  desccndel  h 
synewes  as  vnto  other  inwarde  intraylles. 

Precorneal  to  -costal :  see  PRE-  B.  i  d,  3. 

t  Precou-rse,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prm- 
curs-us  :  see  PRECURSK  sb.]  Forerunning,  anti- 
cipation, anticipatory  action. 

1678  MARVF.LL  De/.  J.  Home  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  226  If 
God  do  not  determine  men  to  such  wicked  actions  by  con. 
course,  he  doth  it  . .  by  precourse,  1786  A.  GIB  Sacr. 
Conleinpl.  III.  470  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists, 
there  is  a  precourse  or  predetermination  of  the  divine  power 
in  respect  to  every  action  of  the  Soul. 

Precourse  (prfko«Ms),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  prtr- 
airs-,  ppl.  stem  of  prxcurrifrc :  see  PRECORSE  v] 
trans.  To  run  before,  forerun,  herald,  prognosticate. 
In  quot.  1847  intr.  To  act  as  a  precursor. 

1847  Tail's  Hag.  XIV.  643  The  precursors  are  understood 
to  be  gentlemen  in  the  transition  state  towards  repeal. 
Some  of  them  have,  however,  denied  that  they  can  be  said 
to  'precourse '  in  this  form.  1888  CLARK  RUSSELL  Death 
Ship  xl,  The  weighty  swells  which  had  precoursed  the 
growth  of  the  storm  had  run  away  down  the  eastern  waters. 

Pre-creative,  -crucial :  see  PRE-  B.  1,3. 

Pre-critical  (pr;-,kirtikal),  a.  [PRE-  B.  i.] 
Previous  to  the  critical  treatment  of  a  subject ;  in 
quot.  1881,  previous  to  the  development  of  Kant's 
critical  philosophy  as  shown  in  his  '  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason '. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  847/2  Belonging  to  the  precritical 
period_of  Kant's  development.  1892  MONTEFIORE  HiMert 
Lect.  ii.  83  Jeroboam's  revolt  can  no  longer  be  estimated  as 
in  the  pre-critical  age. 

Precuiieus,  prse-  (prikiji'iwfts).  Anat.  ff. 
L.  prx  PRE-  B.  3  +  CUNF.I-S.]  The  quadrate  lobule 
of  the  brain,  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the 
cuneate  lobule.  Hence  Precu  neal  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  precuneus  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Kted.  Did.  1893  w-  R-  COWERS  Man. 
Dis.  fferv.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  II.  437  Very  rarely  softening  is 
limited  to  the  paracentral  region  or  to  the  precuneus.  1800 
Allovtfl  Svst.  Med.  VII.  308  We  have  found  that  lesion  bf 
the  gyrus  fornicatus,  at  the  point  where  it  passes  inlo  the 
precuneus,  caused  loss  of  sensation. 

Precurrent  (pr/kzvrent),  a.  [ad.  L.  prx- 
currens,  -entem,  pres.  pple.  of  prutcurrfre  to  run 


of  the  day  of  Judgement.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Childi: 
(ed.  4)  1 . 192  An  account  of  tne  various  precurrent  symptoms. 
1893  AtAemeum  2  Sept.  310/3  Precurrent  symptoms  of  the 
transition  to  some  such  society. 

2.  Anat.  Running  or  extending  forward,  i.e. 
towards  the  front  or  head.  Opposed  to  RECURRENT. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Precrrrrer.  06s.  rare—1,  [f.  *precur,  ad.  L. 
prxcurr-tre  (see  prec.)  +  -ER  1.1  A  forerunner. 

1601  SIIAKS.  Plumixff  Turtle  ii,  Thou  shriking  harbinger, 
Foule  pre-currer  of  the  liend. 

tPrecu'rse,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  pne- 
curs-us  a  running  before,  from  pnfcurrfre  :  see 
next  and  PRECURRENT.]  Forerunning,  heralding, 
foretokening.  So  Precu-rsal  a.  rare—',  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  forerunner,  precursory. 

1603  SHAKS.  Hant.  I.  i.  121  And  even  the  like  precurse  of 
fierce  events,  As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates.  1817 
G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  I.  262  When  John  began 
his  precursal  ministry. 

Precurse  (prfk»Ms),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  pnrcurs-, 
ppl.  stem  of  prtfcurrifre  (see  PRECURRENT)  ;  so  F. 
prteurser  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans.  To 
run  or  occur  before ;  hence,  to  herald,  foretoken, 
prognosticate.  Hence  PreouTsing  ppl.  a. 

1865  a  WILBERFORCK  Sf.  Missions  (1874)  173  This  which 
we  hear  whispered  there,  and  see  spreading  we  know  not 
how  through  the  air.  is  just  the  precursing  atmosphere 
which  comes  before  his  [Antichrist's]  advent,  1891  FROI-DK 
Erasmus  viii.  (1895)  155  You  cannot  regard  heresy  and 
schism  and  precursing  antichrist  as  trifles. 

t  PreCUTSion.  06s.  rare-',  [ad.  L.  pro- 
airsion-em  a  running  before,  previous  occurrence, 
n.  of  action  from  prttcitrrHre  :  see  prec.  ]  =  PRE- 
CURSK sb.  Hence  t  Precu -rslonary  a.  06s.  rare-1. 

1701  MEVERLEV  Afinr.  Quest.  15  That  such  a  State  of 
Empire,  was  at  the  change  of  that  from  Pagan  to  Christian 
as  a  Precursion  to  it.  1839  ff/arhi:  Maf.  XI. V.  217  The 


i   (see  I'ltKci'RSE  v.;  +  -IVE.]    =  PRECURSORY. 

a  1814  Sorceress  n.  ii.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  14  Does 
thy  simple  mind  See  the  preciirsive  harbingers  of  woe  Like 
brooding  guilt?  1845  Nt-ui  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIX.  281 
A  groundswell  precursive  of  a  storm  rolls  in.  1868  K. 

I    EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xviii.  362  These  rumours  were,  .the  pre- 
cursive  shadows  which  are  said  to  be  cast  by  coming  events. 

Precursor  (pr/ko-jsa-O.  Also  6-7  prse-;  7 
•cursoure,  -ouroer.  [a.  L.  precursor  forerunner, 
advanced  guard,  agent-n.  from  pnentrrfrt  to  ran 
before;  cf.  F. prjcurseur  (ijthc.).] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  runs  or  goes  before ; 
a  forerunner;  esp.  one  who  precedes  nncl  heralds 
the  approach  of  another;  a  harbinger;  spec,  applied 
to  John  the  Baptist.     Also  attrib. 

1504  LADY  MARGARET  tr.  De  Imitatione  iv.  xvii.  281  The 
right  excellent  precursor  lohn  liaptyste.  1611  JAS.  I  in 
:  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  106, 1  knowe  this  wilbe  the  more 
wellcome  that  it  is  my  prxcursoure.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trap. 
France  I.  179  Abbe*  Rnynal,  one  of  the  undoubted  precursors 
of  the  present  revolution  m  France.  185*  MBS.  JAMESON 
Leg.  Madonna  (1857)  9  The  liaptist  is  here  in  his  character 
of  Precursor.  1856  Miss  Mui  OCK  J.  Halifax  xxiii,  Shame, 
the  precursor  of  saving  penitence.  1869  DUNXIN  Kli,tn.  Sly 
173  In  ancient  times  Procyon..was  called  the  Precursor 
Dog.  1871  TVNOALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  ii.  55  That  dark 
radiation,  which  is  the  precursor,  .of  their  luminous  rays, 
t  b.  Irish  Politics.  See  qnots.  Obs. 
1847  Tail's  Mag.  XIV.  643  Conservatives  39,  Repealers  37, 
Whigs  17,  Precursors  12.  The  precursors  are  understood 
to  be  gentlemen  in  the  transition  state  towards  repeal.  1907 
Daily  Citron.  4  Sept.  4/7  Precursor  was  one  of  the  many 
names  that  O'Connell  gave  to  his  popular  organisations. 
The  '  Precursor  Society '  meant  that  it  was  the  precursor 
of  O'Connell's  last  resource— the  Repeal  of  the  Unioa 

2.  One  who  precedes  in  some  course  or  office. 
1791  BURKE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  540  Sufferers 

in  one  Common  Cause,  and  . .  our  precursors  in  misfortune. 

1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  vi.  248  There  is  now  no  need 

that  we  should  err  as  our  precursors  have  done  for  want  of 
,    experience.   1879  M.  ARNOLD  Mixed  Ess.,  Guide  Eng.  Lit. 

202  Cowper..by  his  genuine  love  of  nature  was  a  precursor 

of  Wordsworth. 

Hence  f  Prectrrsorism,  the  principles  and  prac- 

\    tice  of  the  Irish  'precursors'  (see  PRECURSOR  ib). 

1839  John  Ilullig  Apr.,  Otherwise  what  need  would  there 

,    be  for  '  Precursorism  '  and  '  Repeal '?    1839  Times  17  Sept., 

Precursorism  has  turned  out  to  be  utterly  hopeless. 

Precu-rsorship.     [f.  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  or  function  of  a  precursor. 

111603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  152 
The  Eremitship  of  Elias  and  lohn  liaptist,  and  likewise  of 
the  Precurs[or]ship  of  Elias.  189*  G.  SAINTSBURY  Misc. 
Ess.  Pref.  9  Without  the  faintest  intention  of  giving  any 
fatuous  hint  of  prophecy  or  precursorship. 

2.  Antecedence  ;  prior  occurrence. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xvii.  §  21  It  depends  for 
its  force  on^the  existence  of  ruins  and  traditions,  ..and  the 
precursorship  of  eventful  history.  1867  C.  J.  SMITH  Syn.  ft 
Antonyms  s.  v.  Antecedence,  Syn. ..Priority,  Precursorship. 

Precursory  (pr/kw-jsari),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  I.. 
pmecursorius :  see  PRECURSOR  and  -  ORY  a.]  Having 
the  character  of  a  precursor;  running  before  or  pre- 
ceding, esp.  as  the  harbinger  or  presage  of  something 
to  follow;  preliminary,  introductory.  Const,  of. 

•599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (16321  125  After  the  kindling 
of  many  precursorie  lights  of  knowledge.  1669  W.  SIM  rsoN 
Ilydrol.  Chym.  77  Being  a  precursory  provision  to  that 
end.  1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  16/1  Reprobated  ..as  pre. 
cursory  of  far  greater  evils,  a  1883  D.  KING  in  Mem.  (1885) 
357,  I  cannot  regard  it  [Pentecost]  as  the  precursory  advent 
here  designed.  1899  Altoult's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  835  Another 
symptom  which  is  sometimes  precursory  of  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

B.  s6.  (the  adj.  used  absol."}  A  precursory  fact, 
condition,  or  symptom  ;  an  antecedent. 

<ii66o  HAMMOND  Semi.  Ezck.  xvL  30  Wks.  1684  IV.  568 
Virtue  is  the  way  to  Truth  :  Purity  of  affections  a  necessary 
precursory  to  depth  of  knowledge.  l8u  GOOD  Study  Med. 
II.  692  Vet  not  imfrequently  the  blood  issues  suddenly 
without  any  of  these  precursories. 

Precydence,  -ent,  obs.  ff.  PRECEDENCE,  -ENT. 
Precydent,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  PRESIDENT. 
tPre'dable,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,      [ad.  med.L. 

{nrdabilis,  (.  prxdarl  (see   PREDB  v.)  4- -ABLE.] 
,iable  to  be  preyed  on  or  seized  as  prey. 

1610  GUILI.IM  Heraldry  III.  xx.  (1660)  226  Fowles.  .which 
are  Predable  whereof  some  are  Savage  some  Domesticall. 
laid.  xxi.  227  From  Predable  Fowles  that  are  Savage,  we 
come  to  Fowles  Domesticall  and  home-bred  that  are  de- 
lighted with  Mens  Society. 

t  Preda-oean.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prtdace-ous,  erron. 
form  of  PREDACIOUS  +  -AX  (after  crustacean,  etc.}.] 
A  predacious  animal ;  a  bird  or  beast  of  prey. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  t,  Inst.  Anlm.  II.  xxiv.  481  The  Preda- 
ceans  and  several  others,  when  first  born  are  blind.  1895 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Prcitacean,  a  syn.  for  Carnivore. 

Predacious  (pi/a^i-Jas),  a.  Also  erron.  pre- 
daceous.  [f.  L.  type  'pneddx,  -deem  (cf.  It. 
predate :  (.  L.  prtrddri  to  prey  npon)  +  -ocs:  cf. 
audacious,  voracious,  ferociotis  :  see  -ACJOI'S.] 

1.  Of  animals  :  Naturally  preying  upon  other 
animals  ;  subsisting  by  the  capture  of  living  prey  ; 
predatory,  raptorial. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  ix.  J.  (1727)  309  Those  are 
rml..u\i  with  Poison,  because  they  are  prrfiareom.  1774 


PREDACIOUSNESS. 

GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  22  These  snails  may  be  regarded  as    j 
the  predacious  tribe  among  their  fellows.   1789  MRS.  PIOZZI    , 
Journ.  France  II.  195  One  predaceous  creature  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  gorging  his  prey.     1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria. 
(1849)  383  They  were  now  in  a  land  of  danger,  subject  to 
the  wide  roamings  of  a  predacious  trihe.     1877  COUES  Fur 
Anim.  iii.  60  Strictly  carnivorous,  predacious.and  destructive 
to  many  kinds  of  small  Mammals  and  Birds. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  predatory  animals. 

1812-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  509  He  is  as  trouble- 
some by  his  sudden  and  predacious  sallies.     1844  STEPHENS    I 
'ilk.  Farm  I.  363  A  barrier  against  the  predacious  attempts 
on  the  stock.    1877  COUES  Fur  Anim.  iv.  128  The  instincts 
and  predacious  habits  of  the  Weasels  and  Stoats. 

Hence  Preda'ciousness  =  next. 

1904  BRANFORD  Ideals  Sc.  fr  Faith  118  Characterised  by, 
on  the  one  hand,  audacity  and  predaciousness,  and  on  the 
other  by  timidity  and  submission. 

Predacity  (prfdre-siti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TT  ;  see 
-ACITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  predacious. 

1836-9  Todtfs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  971/1  Indicatory  of  pre- 
dacity of  habits  in  the  insect.     1853  Tail's  Mag.  XX.  314    j 
Predacity  is  the  order  of  the  day.    Bargains  are  battles,    . 
in  which  the  greatest  rogue  stands  the  best  chance.    1892 
Q.  Rev.  Apr.  493  Thanks  to  his  audacity  and  his  predacity. 

t  Pre'dal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  prxda  prey 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  plunder ;  predatory. 

'737  BOYSE  Olive  i,  Sarmatia,  laid  by  praedal  Rapine  low.    \ 
Ibid,  xix,  Allur'd,  the  pradal  raven  took  his  flight. 

Fredamn.  (prKUe'm;,  v.  Now  rare.  [ad.  I,. 
prxdamnare  :  see  PRE-  A.  I  and  DAMNZ;.]  trans. 
To  damn  or  condemn  beforehand. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisherli  The  deedes.  .for  which  the 
cities  of  Sodome  and  Gomorrha  were  predamned.  1794 
J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  in  A  Cabinet,  etc.  14  Swear 
we're  all  predestin'd  or  predamn'd. 

Predamnation  (prJicUemn£|fJan).  Now  rare. 
[ad.  late  L.  prxdamnation-em,  n.  of  action  from 
prxdamnare:  see  prec.]  The  action  of  condemning 
or  condition  of  being  damned  beforehand. 

1626  J.  YATES  Ibis  ad  Cxsarem  n.  32  As  for  damnation, 
predamnation,  &c.,  they  are  acts  of  iustice,  and  not  to  be 
thought  vpon  without  sinne.  a  1711  KEN  I'reparatives 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  27  'Tis  Predamnation  to  despair,  'Tis 
Kliss  to  trust  God's  tender  Care.  1865  W.  G.  PALGHAVE 
Arabia  I.  viii.  367  An  adequate  idea  of  predestination,  or, 
to  give  it  a  truer  name,  pre-damnalion,  held  and  taught  in 
the  school  of  the  Coran. 

Predate  (pr«l^-t),  v.    [f.  PRE-  A.  i  +  DATE  z>.] 

1.  trans.  To  date   before   the   actual   time;    to 
antedate. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1902  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  486  The  tendency 
—found  in  all  early  as  well  as  modern  writings — topre-date 
the  origin  of  empire.  1906  Westin.  Gaz.  9  Jan.  9/3 
Mr.  Gorst  predates  the  fall  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

2.  To  precede  in  date,  to  date  before  (something). 

1889  ff.  ff  Q.  ?th  Ser.  VII.  486/1  The  Bonnington,  or  Law- 
day  oak,  is  not  a  boundary  tree,  but  it  predates  the  times  of 
the  Tudors. 

t  Preda'tion.  Oh.    Also  5-6  -acion.    [ad. 

L.  pnedatioii-etit  a  taking  of  booty,  n.  of  action  f. 
prsedari  to  plunder  :  see  PREDE  v.]  The  action  of 
plundering  or  pillaging ;  depredation. 

c  1460  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  968  On  erthe  ther  is  no 
thing  so  vnsemyng  As  a  kynge  to  be  in  predacion,  Or  by 
compulsion  to  be  taking,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 
143  Thys  sodain  visitacion  or  predacion,  cleane  shaued 
them.  [Margin]  Predacion,  that  is  a  robbery.  1664  EVELYN 
Sy!va(i6jg)  20  The  good  Husbands  expected,  .that  the  Fruit 
should  improve,  as  freed  from  the  predations  of  the  Hedge. 

t  Predati'tiotlS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pnedatlci-us, 
-itius,  f.  praidarl,  prsedal- :  see  prec.  and  -ITIOUS  1.] 
Characterized  by  plundering  or  robbing;  predatory. 

1659  GAUDEN  Serin.,  etc.  (1660)  25  Not  predaticious  to 
any,  but  propitious  to  all  true  Saints.  1675  EVELYN  Terra 
(1729)  3  Provided  no  rank  Weeds,  or  predatitious  F-lants 
(consummating  their  Seeds)  be  suffered  to. .exhaust  it. 

t  Predattvrial,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  L.  prx~ 
datori-us  (see  PREDATORY)  +  -AL.]  =  PREDATORY. 

cx78i  (title}  Authentic  Memoirs,  .from  the  Journal  of  his 
Predatorial  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Swindlers. 

•)•  Predato'rions,  a.  Obs.    [f.  as  next  +  -ous.] 

=  PREDATORY  (esp.  in  sense  3). 

1640  GAUDEN  Love  of  Truth  (1641)  21  Interpreting  that 
zeale,  which  is  but  natural!  passion  and  choler,  an  humane, 
feaverish  and  pradatorious,  not  that  holy,  gentle,  and  pro- 
picious  heate  of  love.  1659  —  Slight  Healers  (1660)  56  In 
complicated  diseases  . .  to  give  check  to  that,  which  is  most 
accute,  malignant  and  predatorious  of  the  spirits,  a  1677 
MANTON  Serni.  Ps.  cxix.  36  xli.  Wks.  1872  VI.  379  There  is 
a  vital  heat  necessary  to  our  preservation,  and  there  are 
unnatural  predatorious  heats  which  argue  a  distemper. 

Predatory  (pre'datari),  a.  Also  7-8  prsa-. 
[ad.  L.  prxdatori-us,  f.  prstdator-em  a  plunderer, 
agent-n.  f.  prxdarl :  see  PREDE  v.  and  -ORY  2.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  consist- 
ing in  plundering,  pillaging,  or  robbery. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  l.  xviii.  (Arb.)  53  So  saith 
Aristotle, .  .that  pasturage  was  before  tillage,  or  fishing  or 
fowling,  or  any  other  predatory  art  or  cheuisance.  1673 
MARVEI.L  Rth.  Transp.  II.  30  It  is  a  predatory  course  of 
life.  1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  %  F.  Ixiv. (1869)  III.  611  Necessity 
and  revenge  might  justify  his  pradatory  excursions  by  sea 
and  land.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp,  (1837)  II.  203 
The  Marhattas  have  long  boasted  that  they  would  carry  on 
a  predatory  war  against  us.  1878  MACLEAR  Celts  i.  9  They 
for  a  time  indulged  their  predatory  instincts  unchecked. 

2.  Addicted  to,  or  living  by,  plunder ;  plunder- 
ing, marauding,  thieving;  in  modern  use  sometimes 
applied  to  the  criminal  classes  of  great  cities. 
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1781  GIBBON  Did.  $  F.  xxvi.  (1869)  II.  35  He  recalled  to 
their  standard  his  predatory  detachments.  1801  WELLING- 
TON in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  367  A  predatory  and  formidable 
race,  the  Mahrattas.  1841  MACAULAY  Ess.,  W.  Hastings 
(1887)  638  The  principle  . .  is  fully  expressed  by  the  old 
motto  of  one  of  the  great  predatory  families  of  Teviotdale, 
'  Thou  shall  want  ere  I  want '. 

t3.  Destructive,  consuming,  wasteful,  deleterious. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  299  The  Evils  that  come  of  Exercise, 
are:.. that  it  maketh  the  Spirits  more  hot  and  predatory. 
Ibid.  §  318  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  exclusion  of  open  air 
(which  is  ever  predatory)  maintaineth  the  body  in  his  first 
freshness  and  moisture.  1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  32  Some 
sorts  of  it  [air]  being  as  predatory  and  wastful  of  the  body, 
as  others  again  are  comfortable  and  refreshing.  117x1 
KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  122  If  of  himself  the 
Patient  takes  no  Care,  But  runs  into  the  Predatory  Air. 
4.  Of  an  animal :  That  preys  upon  other  animals ; 
that  is  a  beast,  bird,  or  other  creature  of  prey; 
carnivorous.  Also,  of  its  organs  of  capture. 

1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  165,  I  shall  be  content  to  sup- 
pose that  those  Animals  which  are  now  Praedatory  were  so 
from  the  beginning.  1861  G.  F.  BERKELEY  Sportsm.  W. 
Prairies  xi.  185  They  will  fly  from  a  dog  or  a  predatory 
animal.  1884  SEDGWICK  Clans'  Text-bk.  Zool.  i.  562  The 
lower  lip  [of  Libellulidac}  is  modified  to  form  a  special  pre- 
datory apparatus  (the  mask).  Mod.  The  Cicindela  is  one 
of  the  Geodcphaga  or  predatory  land  beetles. 

Hence  Predatorily  (pre'datarili)  adv.,  in  a  pre- 
datory manner  (Webster  1847)  ;  Pre'datoriness, 
the  quality  of  being  predatory  {Cent.  Diet.  1890). 
Fredazzite  (pr/da'tsait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  pre- 
dazzit,  named  1843  f.  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol :  see 
-ITE !  2  b.]  'A  rock  composed  of  calcite  and 
brucite,  long  considered  a  mineral  species' 
(Chester  Names  of  Minerals). 

1867  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  Ill,  Predazzite,  a 
variety  of  Bitter  Spar  mixed  with  Brucite,  which  forms 
mountain  masses  at  Predazzo  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  It 
has  a  granular  structure,  and  is  white  wilh  a  vitreous  lustre 
on  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

f  Prede,  pread,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  preede. 
[ad.  L.  prxda  booty,  spoil.]  Plunder,  spoil, 
booty,  prey. 

1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  41  He  was  constreyned 
to  leave  behinde  him  the  spoile  and  prede  he  had  there 
takyn.  1542  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  186  They,  .conspired 
together  of  all  the  preade  £  bootie  that  the!  should  geat  not 
to  bryng  a  iote  into  y8  kynges  pauilion.  1582  STANYHURST 
sEnei's  I.  (Arb.)  35  For  we  hither  sayld  not, . .  from  their  region 
with  prede  too  gather  an  heardflock.  Ibid.,  etc.  139  Not  a 
practise  honest,  nor  a  preede  toe  be  greatlye  recounted, 
f  Prede,  pread,  v.  Ol>s.  rare.  Also  6  preid. 
[ad.  L.  pnfdari  to  plunder,  spoil,  f.  pneda :  see 
prec.]  a.  trans.  To  plunder,  rob.  b.  absol.  or 
intr.  To  seize  booty,  to  plunder.  Hence  fPreding, 
preading,  tibl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1577  STANVHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1587)  II.  23/1 
The  inhabitants   being  dailie  and  hourelie  molested   and 
preided  by  their  prolling  mounteine  neighbors.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  m.  vii.  92  To.  .sit  still  without  preading,  in  a  wast  and 
desart  countrey.    1609  —  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  vi.  12  Crewes 
and  troupes  of  preading  brigands.    1632  —  Cyrupxdia  66 
Some  Chaldees. .  that  live  by  preading  and  robbing. 
Prede,  ME.  dial,  form  of  PRIDE. 
Pre-decay :  see  PRE-  A.  2. 
Predecease  (pndftrs),  sb.    [f.  PRE-  A.  2  + 
DECEASE  sb.,  after  next.     Cf.  V.prtdMs  (1690  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]      The   decease   or    death   of  one 
person  before  another. 

a  1765  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  (1773)  m.  ix.  §  21  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  the  predecease  of  the  wife 
without  issue.  1883  Stubbs'  Merc.  Circular  28  Nov.  1046/1 
Thesameright.  .which  the  wife  formerly  had  in  the  husband's 
[estate]  on  his  predecease.  1888  LD.  WATSON  in  Law  Rep., 
Ho.  Lords  XIII.  381  Her  consent  had  no  reference  to  the 
rights  arising  to  her  next  of  kin  upon  her  own  pre-decease. 

Predecease  (pndftrs),  v.  Also  6  pr»-.  [f. 
PRE-  A.  i  +  DECEASE  v.  Cf.  F.  predMder  (i6th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans.  To  die  before  (some 
person,  or,  rarely,  some  event). 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1756  If  children  praedecease  pro. 
gemtours,  We  are  their  ofspring  and  they  none  of  ours. 
1828  SCOTT  Diary^  24  May  in  Lockhart,  Burke  was  under 
the  strange  hallucination  that  his  son  who  predeceased  him 
was  a  man  of  greater  talents  than  himself.  1858  GLADSTONE 
Homer  III.  32  Several  of  the  heroes  who  predeceased  the 
war.  1872  JACOX  Aspects  Authorsh.  xxii.  370  How  con- 
tinually do  the  words  predecease  (as  they  say  in  Scotland) 
the  author  of  them  1 

b.  inlr.  or  absol.  To  die  first  or  before  the  other. 

a  1765  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  (1773)  in.  ix.  §  21  Where  the 
husband  predeceases,  neither  widow  nor  children  can  claim 
a  right  in  any  part  of  the  heirship  moveables. 

Hence  Predecea-sed  ///.  a.,  previously  or 
formerly  deceased  ;  Fredecea'ser,  one  who  dies 
before  another. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  i.  76  Will  you  mocke  at  an  ancient 
Tradition  began  vppon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worne  as 
a  memorable  Trophee  of  predeceased  valor?  1880  MUIR- 
HEAD  Gains  Digest  506  The  praetors  admitted  the  survivor 
of  husband  or  wife  to  bonontm  possessio  ab  intestato  of  the 
predeceaser,  next  after  cognates.  Ibid.  520  He  or  she  might 
take.,  the  usufruct,  .of  a  third  part  of  the  predeceaser 's 
estate. 

t  Predeoe'ss,  v.  Obs.  nonce-tad.  [Back-forma- 
tion from  PREDECESSOR.]  trans.  To  precede,  be 
the  predecessor  of. 

1747  H.  WAI.POLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  192  Lord  John  Sackville 
predecessed  me  here. 


PREDECREE. 

PredeceSSion(pr;~dfte-r,3n).  rare.  [n.  of  action 
f.  stem  of  PEEDECESS-OB  ;  cf.  med..^.  pnedicession-em 
(Un  Cange).]  The  action  or  condition  of  preceding 
in  any  position  ;  the  being  a  predecessor. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  51  Progenitors  have  had  them 
for  four  and  twenty  predecessions.  1855  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Autobiog,  (1877)  III.  255  How  much  Judaism  owes  to 
Egyptian  predecession. 

t  Predece-SSive, «.  Obs. rare.-1,  [f.  asprec. 
+  -IVE.]  That  has  gone  before ;  preceding. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  i.  i,  Our  noble  and  wise 
prince  has  hit  the  law  That  all  our  predecessive  students 
Have  missed,  unto  their  shame. 

Predecessor  (pndfse-saj.pred-).  Also6prse- ; 
5-6  predy-,  predi- ;  4  -ur,  5  -ar,  5-7  -our,  -oure, 
7  -er.  [ME.  predecessour  =  F.  prMcessear 
(i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  predecessor 
(Rutil.  ^420),  f.  pra,  PKE-  A.  +  decessor  one  who 
goes  away,  departs,  or  dies,  agent-n.  from  dece- 
dUre  to  go  away,  depart.  Often  used  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  L.  prxcessor,  anlecessor.] 

1.  One  who  has  held  (and  ceased  to  hold)  any 
office  or  position  before  the  present  holder ;  one 
who  has  preceded  in  the  position. 

[129*  BRITTON  i.  i.  §  6  Si  la  fraunchise  ne  soil  graunte.  .par 
nous  ou  par  nos  predecessours.J  £1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  \. 
(Mathou)  326  Of  )>i  predecessare.  Ibid.  xxxi.  (.Eugenia)  416 
pe  emperoure  Oto,  bat  wes  predecessoure  Of  be  gud 
emperoure  henry.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  464  The  newe 
pope..whiche  also  lyke  to  his  predecessour  was  a  Frenshe- 
man.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Conim.  307  b,  My  pre- 
decessours,  Byshoppes  of  Rome.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f. 
feasts  (1658)  163  The  Elephant,  .with  his  teeth  digged  up 
the  ground  and  shewed  her  the  naked  body  of  her  pre- 
decessor, intimating  thereby.,  how  unworthily  she  had 
marryed  with  a  man,  murtherer  of  his  former  wife.  1768 


was  Turgot. 

b.  A  thing  to  which  another  has  succeeded. 

1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  II.  319  To  Jay  is  Yesterday  return'd ;. . 
Let  it  not  share  its  predecessor's  fate.  1853  KANE  Grintall 
Exp.  xxix.  (1856)  248  This  is  the  first  clear  day.  .Compared 
with  the  gloomy  haziness  of  its  predecessors,  it  was  cheering. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  2  June  Suppl.,  This  Supplement.. will 
be  republisbed  together  with  its  predecessor. 

2.  An  ancestor ;  a  forefather. 

c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  56  pe  kyngis  citee  be  wich 
her  predecessours  and  be  Chaldeys  of  olde  tyme  had 
byseged  and  destruyed.  1432-30  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  199 
Somme  women  haue  childer  like  to  theyme,  somme  like  to 
the  fader,  and  somme  like  to  their  predecessores  afore  tyme. 
"553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  India  (Arb.)  4  We  may  perceue 
such  magnanimitie  to  haue  ben  in  our  predicessours.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  i.  ii.  248  Your  Highnesse.  .Did  claime  some 
certaine  Dukedomes,  in  the  right  Of  your  great  Predecessor, 
King  Edward  the  Third.  1656  COWLEY  Verses  Sfn.  Occas., 
To  Roy.  Sac.  v,  All  long  Errors  of  the  Way,  In  which  our 
wandring  Predecessors  went.  1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE 
Doctr.  Incarnation  xii.  (1852)  323  Considering  the  vast 
number  of  ancestors  which  each  individual  had  in  the 
twenty-seventh  generation,  there  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
Jewish  parent  in  the  time  of  David, . .  who  was  not,  according 
to  the  flesh,  a  predecessor  of  our  Lord. 

f  3.  One  who  takes  precedence.  Olis.  rare. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1723  Predicessour  of  princes  &  pere 
to  be  sonn. 

t 4.  One  who  goes  before  as  a  leader  or  guide. 

1411-10  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxiii.  (MS.  Digby  230) 
If.  154/1  pat  bou  shall  firste  be  my  predecessour  And  goo 
aforn  depe  doun  in  helle.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitalione  m.  Ixi. 
'  143  He  [Jesus]  shal  be  our  helpe,  bat  is  our  leder  &  oure 
predecessour.  1656  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lai.  Unl.  §  955  If 
they  [Christians]  knew  their  own  priviledges,  and  composed 
themselves  according  to  the  pattern  of  their  Predecessor. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1680  E.  F.  Life  Edw.  //2i  He  exactly  follows  his  Pre- 
decessor-precedent to  the  Life.  1683  J.  WILSON  m  Cloud 
of  Witnesses  (1810)  216  That  which  their  great  doctor  had 

S 'elded  and  their  predecessor  council  had  approven.  1723 
K.  WHARTON  True  Briton  No.  57  II.  498  This  French 
Author  celebrates  his  Predecessor  Countrymen.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  in.  v.  (1872)  1. 167  '  The  old  castle  of  the 
Schellenbergs  '  (extinct  predecessor  Line). 

Hence  Predece-ssoress,  f  Predece'ssrix,  a 
female  predecessor ;  Predece'ssorship,  the  office 
of  a  predecessor. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Decession,  a  predecessorship, 
decessio.  1640  K.  BAILLIE  Canterb.  Self-conflict.  119  After 
the  example  of  his  glorious  Father  and  renowned  pre- 
decesrix  Elizalieth.  itoJ  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  657  Ihey 
will  find  no  obstruction  from  the  melodious  pages  of  their 
predecessoresses. 

Predeclare  (prfdflde»M),  v.  rare.  [f.  rRE- 
A.  i  -r  DECLARE  ;  cf.  obs.  F.  prede~clarer  (i6th  c.).] 
trans.  To  declare  or  announce  beforehand. 

1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  i.  i,  I  do  not  carry  An  almanack 
in  my  bones,  to  pre-declare  What  weather  we  shall  have. 
a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Eiiang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  77 /or  y°d 
Incarnate  shalt  [thou]  the  Way  prepare,  His  wonderful  salva- 
tion pre-declare.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  x.  (1864)  IX. 
355  It  is  believed  by  few  that  the  Priest. .has  the  power  of 
irrevocably  predeclaring  the  doom  of  his  fellow  men. 

Predecree  (pr/d/"krf),  **•  rare-   CPBK'  A-  a-J 

A  decree  pronounced  beforehand. 

1831  I.YTTON  Godolphin  xxvii,  Of  all  supernatural  belief, 
that  of  being  compelled  by  a  predecree,.. seems  the  most 
fraught  at  once  with  abasement  and  with  horror.  i«3» 
Eugene  A .  in.  vi,  The  invisible  and  giant  hand . .  at  whose 


pre-decree  we  hold 


['he  invisible  and  giant  hand.,  at 
the  dark  boons  of  life  and  death. 


PREDECREE. 

Predecree1,  v .  rare.  Also  7  proe-.  [Pup.-  A.  I .] 
trans.  To  decree  beforehand  :  to  foreordain. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  vi.  §  i  (1622)  39  AH  things  are 
pracdecrecd  vnto  men  by  God.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  J'estiv. 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  374  I'lie  Force  he  of  the  promis'd  Seed 
Had  felt,  in  Jesus  pre-decreed. 

Pre-dedicate, -dedication :  see  PBE-  A.  i,  a. 
Predefine  (prfd/Tarn),  v.  [i.  PBE-  A.  i  + 

DEFJNK  v. ;  cf.  obs.  F.  prediffinir  (isth  c.  in 
Godef.).]  tram.  To  define,  limit,  appoint,  or 
settle  previously  ;  to  predetermine. 

154*  BECON  Patlvw.  Prayer  xliii.  Q  ij  b,  At  his  tyme  pre- 
defined and  appoynted  from  euerlastynge.  1678  GALK  Crt. 
Gentiles  III.  29  Whatever  God  absolutely  predefine*;  or 
predestines  from  Eternitie  he  predetermines  in  time,  a  1711 
KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  67  Whom  thy 
unbounded  Goodness  predefin'd  To  be  the  Mighty  Saviour 
of  Mankind.  1809-10  COLERIDGK  friend  (1865)  43  Much 
less  can  a  general  statute  anticipate  and  pre-define  it.  1836 
G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Election  n.  viii.  357  The  number 
of  the  predestinated  is  predefined  and  certain. 

So  Predeflnite  (prjcle'finit)  a.,  predetermined 
(in  qnot.  1847  —  PREDESIGNATE  a.  b) ;  Predeflni- 
tion  (pr/idefini'Jan),  predetermination. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  I.  L  iv  b,  Vntill  such  time  as 
the  complet  number,  .shuld  be  fulfilled  and  wholy  accom- 
plished accordinge  to  the  eternall  predifHnitipn  of  God. 
1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  25  Some  distinguish  between 
God's  predefinition  and  his  predetermination :  his  pre- 
definition  they  restrain  to  his  decrees,  and  his  predetermina- 
tion to  his  concurse.  Ibid.  30  The  decree  of  God.  .cannot 
have  [its  effect]  but  by  efficaciously  applying  the  create  wil 
to  the  predefinite  act.  1847  HAMILTON  Let.  to  De  Morgan 
32  In  the  first,  common,  or  Aristotelic  meaning,  definite, 
or  more  precisely  predefinite  (5iopiorbc,  rpoffSiopiarbO  is 
equivalent  to  expressed,  overt,  or,  more  proximately,  to 
designate  and  pre-designate. 

Fredeli- Derate  (prf-),  v.  rare.  [f.  PRE- 
A.  i  +  DELIBERATE  v. ;  cf.  obs.  F.  predeliberer 
( 1 6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  trans.  To  deliberate  before- 
hand, to  premeditate.  Hence  Predeli  berated 
ppl.  a.,  previously  deliberated  ;  premeditated.  So 
Pro  deliberation,  previous  deliberation. 

16*5  Pre-deliberations  [see  PRECONCEPTION].  1649  Bp. 
GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1702)  20  This  Tumult  was  taken  to  be  but 
a  rash  Emergent,  without  any  predeliberation.  1671  WOOD- 
HEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  Pref.  2  Occasions  of  committing  either 
mortal,  or  any  voluntary  and  predeliberated,  venial  sin. 

Predeli  neate  (pn-),  v.  rare.  [PBE- A.  i.] 
To  delineate  beforehand.  Hence  Predeli-neated 
ppl.  a.  So  Predellnea-tlon,  previous  delineation  ; 
in  quot.  1879  in  reference  to  the  old  theory  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  complete  animal  body  already 
existed  in  the  spermatozoon  :  cf.  PREFOBMATION  3. 

1681  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvilts  Lux  O.  119  The  same 
spirit  of  Nature  which  prepares  the  matter  by  some  general 
Predelineation.  Ibid.  125  Such  a  soul  as  is  most  congruous 
to  the  predelineated  Matter  which  it  has  prepared  for  her. 
1879  tr.  Haeckets  Evol.  Man  I.  37  The  AmmalculistSj  or 
the  Believers  in  Sperm,  looked  upon  the  moving  seminal 
threads  as  the  real  animal  germs. . .  Leeuwenhoek,  Hartsoeker, 
and  Spallanzani  were  the  chief  defenders  of  this  theory  of 
Pre-delineation. 

Predella  (pr/Ue-la).  [a.  It.  predella  (pnrde-lla) 
a  stool,  footstool,  kneeling- stool ;  prob.  f.  OHG. 
fret  a  board  +  -clla,  dim.  suffix.] 

1.  The  step  or  platform  upon  which  an  altar  is 
placed,  an  altar-step,  foot-pace;  also,  a  painting 
or  sculpture  upon  the  vertical  face  of  this. 

1853  DALE  tr.  Baldeschfs  Ceremonial  6  All  should  com- 
municate upon  the  edge  of  the  predella.  1857  G.  I.  WICLEY 
Borromeo's  Init.  Eccl.  Build,  xi.  §  2.  26  note.  The  highest 
or  the  only  step  of  an  altar  is.  .the  Predella. .the  name  used 
for  this  platform  in  all  works  on  church  ceremonies.  1873 
SUSAN  &  Jo.  HORNER  Walks  Florence  (1884)  I.  xxiv.  353  In 
the.  .predella  of  small  figures  below  the  altar,  a  priest  holds 
up  the  chalice. 

2.  A  raised  shelf  at  the  back  of  an  altar ;  also 
(more  usually)  a  piece  of  painting  or  sculpture  on 
the  front  of  such  a  shelf,  forming  an  appendage  to 
the  altar-piece  above  it :   =  GBADINO. 

1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  ff  Leg.  Art  (1850)  101  In  a  small 
and  very  curious  picture  which  I  saw  at  Rome,  forming 
part  oC  a  Predella.  1859  GUJ.LICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  307  The 
'  predella '  or  gradus  was  the  wooden  base  on  which  the 
altar-piece  rested,  and  to  which  it  was  attached.  1873 
SUSAN  &  Jo.  HORNER  Walks  Florence  (1884)  II.  i.  2  This 
picture  formed  the  predella,  or  lower  part  of  an  altar-piece. 

b.  Extended  to  a  subsidiary  painting  forming 
a  similar  appendage  to  any  picture. 

1881  W.  SHARP  D.  G.  Rossetti  252  There  is  a  very  fine 
predella,  or  lower  partition,  attached  to  the  picture,  which 
[predella]  is  divided  by  two  crossbars  of  the  frame  into  three 
divisions.  loot  UnionMag.  Nov.  502/1  The  picture  is  finished 
with  a  precfella  consisting  of  a  kind  of  Dominican  tree. 

c.  at  I  rib.,  as  predella  panel,  picture. 

1884  American  VIII.  202  The  collection  has  also  a  small 
Raphael  predella  panel.  1884  Athenxum  21  June  796  The 
nuns  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  . .  sold  the  fine  predella 
pictures  to  Christina  of  Sweden. 

Pre-demand,-demonstrate,etc.:seePRE-A.i. 

Predentary,  -dentate,  etc.  :  PEE-  A.  4,  B.  3. 

t  Predepo'se,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [PBE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  depose,  give  evidence,  or  affirm  pre- 
viously. Hence  t  Predepo-sed  ppl.  a. 
_  c  1560  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  62  As  ne  haith  predeposyd 
in  this  said  matter.  1626  in  Impeachm.  Dlt.  Buckhm. 
(Camden)  29  Hee.  .did  lade  all  the  predeposed  goods. 

Pre-describe,  -desert,  etc. :  see  I'RE-  A.  I,  a. 
VOL.  VII. 
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Predesign  (prfdfe>i-n),  v.  Now  rare.  [f. 
I'RK-  A  i  +  I)KHIUM  v.;  cf.  late  L.  prxdfiignatiis.] 
trans.  To  design,  appoint,  purpose,  or  contrive 
beforehand :  see  DESIGN  v.  7,  8,  10. 

1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  Pref.  7  Her  often  iterated 
apologies,  .shew  neither  her  Matter  nor  Method  curiously 
pre-dcsigned.  1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  ill. 
87  It  seems  not  conceivable,  how  they  should  act  con- 
stantly for  ends,  they  are  not  capable  of  predesigning. 
a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II  I.  166  This  with 
the  spotless  Soul  was  pre-design'd  For  Social  Bliss  and 
Cement  to  mankind. 

Hence  Predesi-gned///.  a. 

1685  BOYLE  Enij.  Notion  Nat.  358  With  Consciousness  of 
what  She  does,  and  for  pre-designed  Ends.    1905  Hlackw.    \ 
Mag.  June  825/2  A  deliberate  and  predesigned  attempt  to    ! 
embroil  Europe  in  Russia's  Far  Eastern  trouble. 

Fredesignate  (przde-signA,  -de-z-),  a.  [f. 
PRE-  A.  i  +  DESIGNATE  ///.  a.]  a.  Designated  or 
specified  beforehand,  b.  Logic.  Of  a  proposition 
or  term  :  Having  a  sign  of  quantity  prefixed. 

1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xiii.  (1866)  1.  244  Pro* 
positions  have  either. .their  quantity ..  marked  out  by  a 
verbal  sign,  or  they  have  not ;  such  quantity  being  involved 
in  every  actual  thought.  They  may  be  called  in  the  one 
case  (a)  Predesignate;  in  the  other  (b)  Preindesignate. 
1847  [see  PREDEFINITE]. 

Prede  signate  (-n<Mt),  v:  rare.    [PRE-  A.  i.] 

1.  trans.  To  designate  or  specify  beforehand. 
1823  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  153  In  the  calamity  of  dearth 

may  De  seen  one  of  those  events,  of  which— especially  if  the 
time  of  it  be  not  predesignated  with  too  rigid  an  exactness 
— a  prediction  may  be  hazarded. 

2.  Logic.    To  designate  by  prefixing  a  sign  of 
quantity. 

1864  BOWRN  Logic  v.  135  note,  The  English  Exclusive 
particles  are,  one,  only,  alone,  exclusively,  frecisely,just, 
sole,  solely,  nothing  tut,  &c.  These  particles  annexed  to 
the  Subject  predesignate  the  Predicate  universally,  or  to  its 
whole  extent. 

Predesignation  (prfdesign^-Jsn,  -dez-).  [n. 
of  action  from  prec.  :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  predesigning,  or  of  predesignat- 
ing ;  previous  designation,  appointment,  or  speci- 
fication. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fr  Mon.  (1642)  26  For  us  men, 
. .  according  to  Promise,  Prediction,  Pre-designation,  God  to 
Man,  in  the  fulnesse  of  time,  came  downe  from  heaven. 
1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  i.  36  Here  is  an  express,  .prae- 
designation  of  them.  1883  C.  S.  PF.IRCE  The,  Prob.  Infer. 
in  Stud.  Logic  viii.  162  Suppose  we  were  to  draw  our 
inferences  without  the  predesignation  of  the  character  P 
[for  which  the  class  had  been  sampled]  j  then  we  might  in 
every  case  find  some  recondite  character  in  which  those 
instances  would  all  agree. 

2.  Logic.  A  sign  of  quantity  prefixed  to  a  term 
or  proposition. 

£1840  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  (1866)  II.  App.  273  They 
[logicians].. denominated  a  proposition  universal  or  par- 
ticular, as  its  subject  merely  was  quantified  by  the  pre. 
designation  some  or  all.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  122  Having 
no  sign  or  predesignation  of  Quantity  affixed  to  it 

Predesignatory  (przde-sign/tari,  -de-z-),  a. 
[f.  PREDESIGNATE  v.  +  -ORY  2.]  prop.  Having  the 
function  of  predesignating ;  in  quot.  =  Prefixed  as 
a  sign  of  quantity  to  a  proposition  (cf.  prec.  3). 

1853  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  App.  ii.  Logical  (B)  680 
Here  the  predesignatory  words  for  universally  affirmative 
and  universally  negative  quantity  are  not  the  same. 

t  Prede-Btin.  Oh.  rare—*,  [f.  PRE-  A.  3  + 
DESTIN.]  =  PREDESTINY. 

1558  PHAER  /Eneid.  vn.  1"f  b,  But  we  commaunded  come, 
and  by  predestin  seeke  this  ground  By  tokens  straunge 
from  heauen. 

Predestinarian  (pr/destineVrian),  sb.  and  a. 
[f.  PREDESTINE  v.  +  -arian  (in  Trinitarian,  etc.).] 

A.  sb.    One  who  believes    or  maintains  the 
theological  doctrine  of  predestination,  esp.  in  an 
extreme  form;  a  fatalist. 

1867  DecayChr.  Piety  ix.  Fao  Why  does  the  predestinarian 
so  adventurously  climb  into  heaven,  to  ransack  the  celestial 
archives?  1741  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  I.  302  There  are 
several  Predestinarians  in  our  societies.  1781  W.  F.  MARTYN 
Geog.  Mag.  I.  41  The  Turks  being  great  predestinarians. 
i88a  W.  H.  FUEMANTLE  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  III.  46/2 
(Hieronymus)  Jerome  is  not  like  Augustine,  a  thorough- 
going predestinarian,  but  a  '  synergist ',  maintaining  the 
coexistence  of  free  will. 

B.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  concerning,  or  relat- 
ing to  predestination ;  holding  or  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  predestination. 

a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  p.  xix,  By  way  of  Reply  to  the 

'    objected  authority  of  S.  Austin  as  to  some  part  of  the 

I    Predestinarian  Controversie.     1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim. 

Fathers  (1702)  382  Errors  to  which  the  Divines  of  Marseilles 

gave  the  name  of  Predestinarian  Heresie.    1827  HALLAM 

Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vii.  402  Those  who  did  not  hold  the 

predestinarian  theory  were  branded  with  reproach  by  the 

names  of  freewillers  and  Pelagians.    1843  J.  MARTINEAO 

Chr.  Life  (1867)  407  Every  Fatalist  or  Predestinarian  scheme 

destroys  merit. 

Hence  Predertlna-rianism,  the  belief  or  doctrine 
of  predestinarians. 

I7»»  DE  FOE  Plague  (Rtldg.)  245  A  kind  of  a  Turkish 
Predestinarianism.      1831    BLAKEY    Free-will   jo8    Many 
systems  and  views,  both  in  morals  and  religion,  are  main- 
tained upon  a  more  slender  foundation  than  that  of  pre- 
destinarianism.   1881-3  Schajfs  Encyfl.  Relig.  Knowl.  1 1. 
i    806/2  The  Lutheran  Church ..  attempted  to  take  a  middle 
\    course  between  predestinarianism.. and  synergism. 
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t  Prede'stinary,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  [f.  PRE- 
DESTINE +  -ARY  i  A.J  -  PREDESTINARIAN  a. 

1599  SANDYS  Eurof*  Sfec.  (1629)  172  To  professe  openly 
they  will  returne  to  the  1'apacie,  rather  than  ever  admit 
that  Sacramentarie  and  Predcstionarie  [sic]  pestilence. 
01661  HLYI.IX  Hist.  Presbyter.  (1670)  21  The  Zwinglian 
Gospellers . .  began  to  scatter  their  predestinary  Doctrines  in 
the  Reign  of  King  Edward. 

Predestinate  (pr/de'stin/t),  ppl.  a.  and  to. 
[ad.  L.  pnedestinat-us,  pa.  pple. :  see  next.] 

A.  ///.  a.  (as  adj.  or  pple.)  Predestined,  atch. 

1.  '1  heol.  Foreordained  by  the  eternal  purpose  or 
decree  of  God :  a.  to  salvation  or  eternal  life. 

i  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  426  If  Jw  pope  asked  me 
wheper  I  were  ordeyned  to  be  saved,  or  predestynate,  ! 
wolde  sey  bat  I  hoped  so.  c  1535  M.  NISBF.T  New  Te:t.  in 
Scots  (S.  T.  S.)  III.  341  To  searse  the  boddumless  secrettis 
of  Godis  predestinatlounn,  quhiddir  thai  be  predestynate  or 
nocht.  1684  Contemfl.  St.  Man  I.  xi.  11609)  125  The 
Reprobates  being  then  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphal,  and 
the  predestinate  in  the  Air.  1833  J.  WATERWOTTH  tr. 
I'cron's  Rule  Cnth.  Faith  144  Can  the  predestinate  be 
lost,  or  the  reprobate  saved  ? 

b.  to  any  specified  fate  or  lot  in  this  life  or  after 
death ;  also  of  things :  Foreordained  by  divine 
decree.  Const,  to,  or  inf.  with  to. 

1381  WYCLIF  Kont.  i.  4  The  which  is  predestynat  {floss  or 
bifore  ordeyned  bi  grace]  the  sone  of  God  in  vertu.  1433 
LVDG.  St.  Fremund  618  This  blissid  martir  . .  Afforn  pre- 
dcstynat  to  liff  that  is  eterne.  l«s»*  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  180  She  that  was  predestynate  to  be  the  mother  of 
God.  1581  STANYHURST  /Eneis  i.  (Arb)  17  Bi  Gods  pre- 
destinat  order.  1649  A.  Ross  Alcoran  \\  In  a  time  pre- 
scribed and  predestinate.  1868  BROWNING  King  4  Bk-  "'• 
1044  The  precious  something  at  perdition's  edge  He  only 
was  predestinate  to  save. 

2.  In  lighter  or  more  general  sense:  Destined 
beforehand ;  fated. 

c  1500  MEDWALL  Nature  (Brandl)  869  He  ys  predestynate 
to  be  a  prynces  pere.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  I.  i.  136  So 
some  Gentleman  or  other  shall  scape  a  predestinate  scratch! 
face.  1706  MAULE  Hist.  Picts  in  Misc.  Scot.  1. 40  Empires 
and  monarchies  cannot  escape  their  predestinate  mines  and 
fatal  subversions.  1881  SWINBURNE  Tristram  o/Lyon.  vi.  109 
The  great  good  wizard,  well  beloved  and  well  Predestinate 
of  heaven.  1896  SIR  T.  MARTIN  Mneid  \\.  81  There  happy 
days,  a  realm,  and  royal  bride  Predestinate  await  thee. 

B.  sb.   Theoi.  A  person  predestinated  to  eternal 
life ;  one  of  the  elect. 

IS»9  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  181/2  Yet  may  it  be  that 
there  bee  none  other  in  it  than  predestinates.  1600  W. 
WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  92  These  Anabaplislicall  here- 
tickes,  how  boldly  they  dare  censure  of  all  others,  and 
auouch  themselues  predestinates.  1905  G.  G.  COULTON  in 
Content*.  Rev.  Aug.  222  He  [Newman]  would  have  found 
himselfin  far  closer  and  more  inevitable  contact  with  these 
self-elected  Predestinates. 

Predestinate  (prfde-stin«it),  v.  [f.  L.  pr«- 
destinat-,  ppl.  stem  of  prtrdestinare,  in  cl.  L.  '  to 
appoint  or  resolve  upon  beforehand '  (prxdestinare 
triumphos,  Livy)  ;  in  Chr.  L.  from  4th  c.  (Lncifer 
of  Cagliari  a  370,  Ambrosiaster,  Vulgate  (of  the 
Epistles)  1:384,  Augustine  (-418),  rendering  Gr. 
Trpoopifav  '  to  determine  beforehand  '  (Rom.  viii. 
29,  3°);  f-  L.  prx,  P»»-  A-  '  +destinarc  to  make 
fast,  establish,  determine,  appoint :  see  DESTINE  v. 
In  English  the  verb  was  first  PREDESTINB  (q.  v.)  ; 
predcstinat,  -ate  was  at  first  pa.  pple.  ( •»  L.  prx- 
destindlus)  and  ppl.  adj.,  later  also  pa.  t.,  but 
became  ^1550  the  form  of  the  finite  vb.  =  PRE- 
DESTINE v.  Cf.  prec.  and  -ATE  3.] 

L  Thtal.  Of  God:  To  foreordain  by  a  divine 
decree  or  purpose  :  a.  to  salvation  or  eternal  life ; 
to  elect. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  Ixiii.  146,  I  preuentyd  hem  in 
blessinges  of  swetnes.  I  predestinate  hem  before  worldes. 
1530  PALSOR.  664/2  He  that  is  predestynate  is  written  in  the 
boke  of  lyfe  1581  N.  T.  (Rhern.)  Rom.  viii.  30  And  whom 
he  hath  predestinated :  them  also  he  hath  called.  [Wvcl. 
bifor  ordeyned:  TINDALE,  CRANMER,  Geneva,  ordeyned 
before  ..  appoynted  before:  1611  did  predestinate  :  K.  Y. 
foreordained.)  1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  139/1 
Gentiles,  whom  he  had  predestinated  by  the  means  of  the 

b.  to  any  fate  or  lot  in  this  life  or  after  death 
(including  to  elect  and  to  reprobate) ;  to  foreordain 
everything  that  comes  to  pass.  Const  to,  or  inf. 
with  to. 

(But  many  who  hold  the  Augustinian,  Thomist,  or  Calvin, 
istic  doctrine  of  God's  foreordination  of  all  things  have 
objected  to  or  shrunk  from  the  use  of  predestinate  and/rr- 
destination  in  reference  to  final  reprobation.  Even  the 
Westminster  Confession  does  not  so  use  it:  see  quot.  1647). 

ai4S»  Alexander  2745  (Dublin  MS.)  VST  I  kyd  baim 
ony  curtasy,  it  Come  of  my-seluen  . .  Na  we  pnde  vs  for  no 
prowez  predestinate  [Ashm.  MS.  predestayned]  vs  here. 


good  and  goodness,  but  doth  only  foreknow,  and  not  pre- 
destinate, any  evil  1647  Westminster  Confession  m.  13-4 
By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life, 
and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angel' 


,849  ROBERTSON  Ser,,,.  Ser.  i.  ii.  (.866 

predestinate  men  to  fail.     1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost 

\.  10  He  predestinated  them,  first  to  grace  in  OftwaOct, 
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and.. to  glory  in  the  world  to  come.  1887  G.  SALMON  in 
Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  III.  449/2  These,  .taught  that  certain 
were  by  God's  foreknowledge  so  predestinated  to  death  that 
neither  Christ's  passion  nor  baptism,  .could  help  them. 
1888  Br.  GORE  R.  C.  Claims  i.  (1905)  3  naif.  Be  logical, . . 
said  the  Calvinist:  God  predestinates,  and  therefore  man 
has  not  free  will.  1901  B.  J.  KIDD  39  Articles  II.  II.  xvn. 
155  [Art  xvn]  declines  to  be  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Reprobation,  according  to  which  all  who  are  not  predesti- 
nated to  eternal  life  were  held  to  be  predestinated  to  eternal 
death. 

2.  To  destine  (as  by  fate) ;  to  fix  beforehand  by 
human  (or  animal)determination:  =  PREDESTINE  i  b. 
1593  R.  HARVEY  Philttd.  32  Infinite  be  that  time,  which  is 
predestinated  for  the  name  of  Brute  and  his  Brutans.  1670 
EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  14  Not  a  few  are  predestinated 
thither  [to  the  church)  by  their  friends,  from  the  foresight  of 
a  good  benefice.  1730  YOUNG  Paraphr.  yob  228  And  with 
a  glance  predestinates  her  prey,  a  1845  HOOD  Desert-Born 
iii,  Predestinated  (so  I  felt)  for  ever  to  her  service. 

Hence  Predestinated  ///.  a.,  Predestinating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

"593  Tell-Trothe's  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  19  To  shonne  his 
predestinated  fortune.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840)  13  Pre- 
suming upon  their  professed  predestinating  notions,  and  of 
every  man's  end  being  predetermined.  1737-69  CRUDER 
Concordance  (ed.  8)  535/1  Those  that  are  so  left  [in  their 
infidelity  or  their  corruptions]  are  the  Reprobate,  and  the 
others  are  the  Elect  or  Predestinated.  1819  CHALMERS 
Congrexat.  Serm.  (1836)  I.  369  Mysteries  attach  to  the 
counsels  and  determinations  of  a  predestinating  God.  1827 
POLLOK  Course  T.  vi.  204  The  stagnant,  dull,  predestinated 
fool. 

Frede'Stinately,  adv.  [f.  PREDESTINATE 
ppl.  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  '  predestinate '  manner ;  by 
predestination. 

1579  J.  JONES  Present.  Bodie  <J-  Soule  I.  xxxix.  87  All 
thyngs  happen  of  fatal  necessitie,  predestinate]}'.  1890 
Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Nov.  128  Mine  is  essentially,  pre- 
destinately, and  unchangeably  good. 

t  Predestina-tian,  a.  (si>.)  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L. 
prsedestinat-us,  -a,  -um  (see  PREDESTINATE  v.)  + 
-IAN  ;  so  mod.F.  prtdestinatien  (Littre).]  =  PBE- 
DESTINABIAN  sb.  and  a. 

1630  USSHER  Lett.  (1686)  434  Predestinatians,  which  was 
but  a  Nickname  that  the  Semi-Pelagians  put  upon  the 
Followers  of  St.  Augustine.  1685  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit. 
iv.  203  Objections.. made  by  the  Semipelagians,  and  not 
by  any  Predestinatian  Hereticks  at  that  time  in  Gaul. 

Predestination  (prWestin^-Jan).  [ad.  late 
L.  prsedestinalion-em  (Augustine),  n.  of  action  f. 
pracdestinare  to  PREDESTINE  :  see  -ATION.  So  F. 
predestination  (izth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 
action  of  predestinating,  or  fact  of  being  pre- 
destinated; the  ordaining  or  determination  of 
events  before  they  come  to  pass ;  pre-appointment 
by,  or  in  the  way  of,  fate  or  destiny ;  foreordination. 

1.  Theol.,  etc.  The  action  by  which  God  is  held 
to  have  immutably  determined  all  (or  some  par- 
ticular) events  by  an  eternal  decree  or  purpose. 

1  Predestination  is  a  theological  term,  sometimes  used 
with  greater  latitude  to  denote  the  decree  or  purpose  of 
God  by  which  He  has  from  eternity  immutably  determined 
whatever  comes  to  pass ;  sometimes  more  strictly  to  denote 
the  decree  by  which  men  are  destined  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness or  misery;  and  sometimes  with  excessive  strictness 
to  denote  only  predestination  to  life  or  election '  (Marcus 
Dods  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (1885)  XIX.  668/1). 

a.  The  action  of  God  (held  by  Christians 
generally)  in  foreordaining  or  appointing  from  all 
eternity  certain  of  mankind  through  grace  to  salva- 
tion and  eternal  life.  (In  this  sense  =  election,  and 
opposed  to  reprobation?) 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  civ.  10,  I  gif  heuen  in  heritage 
til  anly  ba  bat  ere  takyne  wib  be  strenge  of  predestinacioun 


destinacion  may  onlich  save  soulis,  and  his  prevy  presciens 
may  dampne  whom  him  list.  1561  Articles  of  Religion  xvii, 
Of  Predestination  and  Election.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing 
(1843)23  It  is  a  most  suresigne  and  token  of  our  predestina- 
tion, glad  and  willingly  to  heare  the  worde  of  God.  1579 
W.  WILKINSON  Confvt.  Familye  of  Loue, Brief  Descr.,  The 
most  blessed  and  comfortable  doctrine  of  Predestination 
iBso  BP.  BROWNE  Exf.  39  Art.  xvii.  (1878)  404  The 
Galilean  clergy  state,  that  their  own  belief  had  hitherto 
been  that  God  s  predestination  was  founded  on  prevision  of 
faith.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  i.  n  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.. as  if  that  predestination  of  God  in  any 
way  conflicts  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  human  will 
1887  E.  S.  FFOULKES  Predestination  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  IV. 
466/1  Predestination  is  but  another  word  for  election, 
carried  out  in  instalments  on  earth,  but  registered  in  the 
archives  of  heaven  in  advance.  1901  B.  J.  KIDD  30  Articles 
II.  n.  xvii.  157  The  tenet  of  particular  redemption,  which 
held  that  God  s  predestination  had  reference  not  to  man- 
kind at  large,  but  to  this  and  that  particular  individual. 

b.  The  action  of  God  (insisted  upon  in  some 
systems  of  doctrine,  esp.  those  associated  with  the 
names  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Calvin),  in  foreordaining  the  future  lot  and  fate  of 
all  mankind  in  this  life  and  after  death  (including 
their  salvation  or  perdition) ;  and,  generally,  His 
foreordaining  of  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  In  this 
sense  also  a  doctrine  of  orthodox  Islam. 

Sometimes  called  duple  or  duplex  predestination.  But  as 
to  the  use  of  the  word  for  foreordaining  to  reprobation,  see 
Note  under  PREDESTINATE  v.  \  b. 

ri374  CHAUCER  Batik,  iv.  pr.  vi.  104  (Camb.  MS.)  To 
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maken  questions  of.  .the  ordyr  of  destine,  .predestinacion 
diuine  and  of  the  lyberte  of  fre  wille.  1387-3  T.  USK  Test. 
Love  in.  ix.  (Skeat)  I.  8  Though  predestinacion  be  as  wel  of 
good  as  of  badde.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxvii.  (Percy 
boc.)  123  For  many  one..lytell  thought  that  tribulacion  To 
them  was  ordeyned  by  predestinacion.  11563-87  FOXE  A.  $ 
M.  (1684)  III.  292  Between  Predestination  and  Election, 
this  difference  there  is;  Predestination  is  as  wel!  to  the 
reprobate,  as  to  the  Elect.  Election  pertaineth  only  to 
them  that  be  saved.  Predestination,  in  that  it  respecteth 
the  Reprobate,  is  called  Reprobation  :  in  that  it  respecteth 
the  saved,  is  called  Election.  1645  USSHER  Body  Div. 
(1647)  91  What  is  Predestination?  It  is  the  special!  decree 
of  God,  whereby  he  hath.. fore-ordained  all  reasonable 
creatures  to  a  certain  and  everlasting  estate  of  glory  in 
heaven,  or  flame  in  hell.  1673  MILTON  True  Relig.  Wks. 
1851  V.  409  The  Calvinist  is  taxt  with  Predestination,  and 
to  make  God  the  Author  of  Sin  ;  not  with  any  dishonourable 
thought  of  God,  but  it  may  be  overzealously  asserting  his 
1  absolute  power.  1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Heroic  Virtue  Wks. 
1731  I.  22  The  Saracens ..  were  animated  by  another  Spirit, 
which  was  the  Mahometan  Persuasion  of  Predestination. 
'755  JORTIN  Diss.  ii.  vynote,  Our  King  James  the  first  made 
an  edict,  that  no  divine,  under  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  or 
a  dean,  should  presume  to  preach  upon  the  profound 
mysteries  of  Predestination.  1882  W.  H.  FREMANTLE  in 
Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  III.  46/2  (Hieronymus)  He  [Jerome] 
reduces  predestination  to  God's  foreknowledge  of  human 
determination.  iSBs  M.  DODS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX. 
668/2  In  Islam.. the  orthodox  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by 
A!-Berkevi.  '  It  is  necessary  to  confess  that  good  and 
evil  take  place  by  the  predestination  and  predetermination 
of  God,  that  all  that  has  been  and  all  that  will  be  was 
decreed  in  eternity  and  written  on  the  preserved  table.  Ibid. 
669/1  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  formulated  in 
the  church  by  Augustine. 

c.  In  reference  to  a  similar  doctrine  in  certain 
philosophies  (not  necessarily  implying  Divine 
action). 

1858  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Ess.  fi  Kem.  I.  33  The  gloomy  fate 
of  Aeschylus,  and  the  predestination  of  the  Stoics,  were 

Tgnant  to  a  heart  of  such  a  temperament. 
In  lighter  or  more  general  sense :   Previous 
determination  or  appointment ;  fate,  destiny.     Cf. 
PREDESTINE  i  b. 

1631  JORDEN  Nat.  Bathes  xii.  (1669)  104  A  natural 
necessity,  or  fatum,  or  predestination,  that  frames  every 
member  and  part  of  the  body  to  the  best  use  for  the  creature. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  73  A  kind  of  moral 
predestination,  or  over-ruling  principle  which  cannot  be 
resisted.  1901  SIR  W.  HARCOURT  in  Daily  Chron.  ii  July 
5/6  It  is  what  you  may  call  political  predestination,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  indicates  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
things,  because  by  the  law  of  Nature  we  younger  sons  are 
in  the  majority. 

Hence  Predestina'tionist  (rare}  =  PREDES- 
TINARIAN  A.  So  f  Prede-stiiiatist  (Obs.  rare). 

1630  G.  WIDDOWES  Schysmatical  Puritan  Pref.,  The  Pre- 
suming Predestinatist  is  he,  whose  purenes  is  an  inspired 
knowledge,  that  hee  shalbe  saved  by  Gods  absolute  election, 
1894  MASKELYNE  Sharps  $  Flats  iii.  50  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  chance,  says  the  predestinatiomst. 

Predestinative  (pr/de-stin<*tiv),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  PREDESTINATE  v.  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality 
of  predestinating. 

1833  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Kem.  (1838)  III.  413  The  pre- 
destmative  force  of  a  free  agent's  own  will  in  certain  abso- 
lute acts,  determinations,  or  elections. 

Predestinator  (prfde-stin^taa).  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  f.  PREDESTINATE  v.  +  -OR  2  ;  so  F.  prf- 
destinatcur  (Littre),  in  sense  2  below.] 

1.  He  who  predestinates. 

1700  C.  NESSE  Antid.  Artnin.  (1827)  58  The  act  of  pre- 
destination is  put  in  the  will.. of  the  predestinated,  and  not 
in  that  of  the  divine  predestinator. 

1 2.  One  who  believes  in  or  maintains  the  doctrine 
of  predestination ;  a  predestinarian.  Obs. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Familye  of  Loue,  Brief 
Descr.,  Those  that  are  called  Frewil  men  (for  so  are  they 
termed  of  the  Predestinators).  1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  My 
Fate  iii,  Let  'all  Praedestinators  me  produce,  Who  struggle 
with  eternal  bonds  in  vain.  xSia  Religionism  29  Preachers, 
predestinators  some,  and  others  Arminians. 

Predestine  (prtde-stin),  v.  Also  5  -en, 
-ayne,  -yne,  7  -in.  [a.  F '. prldestiner  (i2th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  prsedestinare:  see  PRE- 
DESTINATE v.] 

1.  trans.  To  destine  beforehand ;  to  appoint, 
ordain,  or  decree  previously,  a.  7'heol.,  etc.  To 
foreordain  by  an  eternal  purpose,  in  the  way  of 
a  Divine  decree  or  of  fate  ;  to  appoint  beforehand 
by  destiny,  or  to  some  destiny.  (Mostly  in  passive. 
Also  absol.) 

c  1380  [see  PREDESTINING  below),  a  1400-50  Alexander 
305  Be-sojt  sekirlybis  sire.. pat  scho  myjt  weterly  wete. . 
Quatkyn  poynt  or  plyte  predestend  hire  were.  1483  CAXTON 
La/oEvj,  Syth  al  were  ordeyned  and  predestyned  whan 
man  shold  deye.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595*  145  If.. 
some  better  aduersitie  and  ouerthrowe  be  predestined  vnto 
us.  1687  SETTLE  Refl.  Dryden  12  Heaven  predestins 
nothing  for  any  man  that  should  raise  him  to  an  excess  of 
joy  or  grief.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  i.  24  The  day  predestin'd  to 
reward  his  woes.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  v.  iii,  The  fall  of 
Granada  is  predestined.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  243 
God  predestines ;  man  is  free.  How  this  is  we  cannot  say. 

b.  In  lighter  or  more  general  sense :  To  deter- 
mine, settle,  or  fix  upon  beforehand  ;  to  appoint 
as  if  by  fate  or  destiny;  to  fate,  doom.  (Usually 
in  passive.) 

1641  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  viii,  Voluminous  papers,  whose 
best  folios  are  predestined  to  no  better  end  than  to  make 
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winding-sheets  in  lent  for  pilchers.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th. 
V.  194  Here  the  soul  sits  in  council ;  ponders  past,  Pre- 
destines future  action.  1845  DARWIN  l*'oy.  Nat.  xix.  (1873) 
441  The  white  man  who  seems  predestined  to  inherit  the 
country.  1868  LYNCH  Rivulet  CLVII.  iii,  Within  the  egg 
how  darkly  lies  Even  the  bird  of  paradise,  Predestined  for 
the  sunniest  skies ! 

f2.  loosely.  To  betoken  infallibly  beforehand ;  to 
presage  irrevocably.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Tree  v,  Alas,  poor  Youth,  thy  Love 
will  never  thrive  !  This  blasted  Tree  Predestines  it. 

Hence  Prede-stined  ///.  a.,  destined  or  ap- 
pointed beforehand ;  fated,  doomed ;  Predestin- 
ing vbl.  sb. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  1. 179  pe  secounde  persone 
of  God..bringib  wib  him  a  grace  fat  clerkes  clepen  pre. 
destynynge.  1611  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  ii.  26  How  happie 
floods  are  yee,  From  our  predestin'd  plagues  that  priuiledged 
bee.  1624  MASSINGER  Parl.  Lave  iv.  v,  And  that  rich 
merchants,  advocates,  and  doctors,  . .  were  Predestined 
cuckolds.  1740  C.  PITT  SEneid\\.  169  He..Doom'd  to  the 
slaughter  my  predestin'd  head,  a  1815  in  Hone  Everyday 
Bk,  I.  338  Predestinings  of  joy.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  I.  iii.  158  Marked  out  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  as  the 
predestined  heirs  of  Charles. 

Fredestiuy  (pu'de-stini).  rare.  Also  5 
-destine',  [f.  PRE-  A.  2  + DESTINY,  after  PRE- 
DESTINE, etc.  In  Chaucer  predestine,  a.  obs.  F. 
predesline'e  (Cotgr.).]  Preappointed  destiny  or 
fate ;  predestination. 


•tobiog.  IV.  xiii.  229  Instead  of  inherent  stupk 
predestiny  to  be  correct.  1875  tr.  Schmidts  Desc.  $  Danv. 
IQI  Anxious  to  rescue  design,  or  at  least  the  'purpose1 — in 
short  predestiny  in  the  evolutionary  series  of  Nature. 

PredeterminableCprfdfta-jminab'l),  a.  rare. 
[f.  PREDETERMINE  +  -ABLE  ;  or  f.  PRE-  A.  3  + 
DETERMINABLE.]  Capable  of  being  predetermined ; 
determinable  beforehand.  Hence  Predete  rjnina- 
bi'lity,  the  quality  of  being  predeterminable. 

1835  COLERIDGE  in  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  620  A  privilege 
which  jt  owes  to  the  simplicity,  the  paucity,  and  the  pre- 
determinability  of  its  processes.  1901  Daily  Mail  31  Dec. 
5  The  sex  of  future  man  will  be  predeterminable.  For 
a  time  one  sex  will  predominate,  then  another. 

Predete-rminant,  a.  (sb.)  rare.  [a.  F. 
pridilerminant  adj.,  or  late  L.  prydeterminant-em, 
pres.  pple.  of  prxdeterminare  to  PREDETERMINE.] 
Predetermining,  predestinating. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  520,  I,  as  yet,  cannot .  .see 
any  cogent  reason,  why  the  said  previous  concurse  may  not 
be  termed  predeterminant. 

t  B.  sb.  =  PREDETERMINER  b.  Obs. 

1660  PEARSON  No  Necess.  Reform.  Doctr.  Ch.  Eng.  16  No 
man  thinks  a  Praedeterminant  or  a  Jansenian  to  be  inclining 
to  an  Arminian. 

Fredeterminate  (pndrts-jminft),  a.  [ad. 
late  L.  prsedetermindt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prxditer- 
mindre  to  PREDETERMINE.]  =  PREDETERMINED  i. 

1633  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Banish'd  Virg.  54  Not 
casual!,  but  predeterminate  and  certaine.  1655  BP.  RICHARD- 
SON On  O.  Test.  313  We  cannot  break  through  the  bounds 
of  Gods  providence  and  predeterminate  purpose  in  the 
guidance  of  them  [events].  1897  Woman's  Home  Camp. 
Dec.,  There  is  no  predeterminate  set  of  conditions  for  holi- 
day-making that  need  tie  adventurous  hands. 

Hence  Predete'rminately  adv. 

1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xviii.  241  A  Doctor  of  Divinity., 
deliberately  and  predeterminately  lied,  that  he  might  retain 
possession  of  a  few  inches  of  wood. 

t  Fredete-rminate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  late  L.pnedeterminare.']  =  PREDETERMINE 
1,2.  Hence  f  Predete'rminating  ///.  a. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prat.  I.  ii.  §  162.  118  God  pre- 
determinates  men  to  all  their  Actions  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646) 
13  They  have  made  differences  among  them  (as  whether  the 
Pope  be  infallible ;  whether  God  predeterminate  every 
action).  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  93 
The  predeterminating  grace  of  Christ. 

Predetermination  (pr?dn5jmin^-Jan).  [n. 
of  action  from  PREDETERMINE  v. ;  or  (in  some 
uses)  f.  PHE-  A.  2  +  DETERMINATION.  So  F.  pr(- 
dttermination  (1636  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 
action  of  predetermining  ;  the  fact  or  condition  of 
being  predetermined  ;  previous  determination. 

1.  A  previous  decision ;  a  decision  given  before- 
hand, or  before  due  examination  or  discussion. 

1646  BP.  MAXWELL  Burd.  Issach.  in  Phenix  (1708)  11.287 
They  depose  the  Queen  Regent ;  the  predetermination 
being  given,  that  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  do  so,  by  Mr. 
Knox,  and  Mr.  Wilcocks.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  /  'ermont  254 
That  there  appeared  a  manifest  inequality,  not  to  say  pre- 
determination, that  Congress  should  request  of  their  con- 
stituents power  to  judge  and  determine  in  the  cause. 

2.  A  previous  determining  or  fixing  of  the  limits 
or  extent  of  something ;   =  PRELIMITATION.  ?  Obs. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Sot)  500  Aganis  the 
predetermination  and  perlimitation  of  the  Assemblie,  they 
gave  six  Reasons. 

3.  The  action  of  settling  or  ordaining  beforehand 
what   is   to   take   place;    the    fact   of   being   to 
settled;  previous  appointment ;  predestination. 

164,7  JE«-  TAYLOR  Lib.  Profh.  Ep.  Ded.  33  The  Calvinists 
are  herce  in  the  matters  of  absolute  Predetermination.  170* 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  ii.  87  He  makes  this  difference  to 
arise  from  the  forecast  and  praedetermination  of  the  Gods 
themselves.  1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Home  vi.  (1863)  160  Those 
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who  held  extreme  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Divine  pre- 
determination. 1894  Wcstm.Gaz.  13  July  3/3  To  impre>s 
us  with  the  wonderful  co-ordination  and  predetermination 
of  natural  laws. 

4.  A  previous  determination,  tendency,  or  direc- 
tion given  (Jo  something). 

a  17x6  SOUTH  Sertn.  (174^)  VII.  v.  94  Some.. assert  that^the 
creature  never  advances  into  action,  but  by  an  irresistible 
pre-determination  of  the  faculty  to  that  action. 

5.  A  previous  mental  determination  or  resolve ; 
an  antecedent  fixed  intention  (to  do  something). 

1783  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vill.  tii,  Hear  me,  then,  I  beg 
of  you,  with  no  pre-determination  to  disregard  me.  1831 
CARI.VI.E  Misc.  Ess.,  Nibelunjrcnlicd  (1872)  HI.  134  In 
spite  of  her  rigorous  predeterminations,  some  kindness  for 
him  is  already  gliding  in.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa 
369  Mr.  Winwood  Reade..went  down.. with  a  pre-deter- 
mination to  prove  Du  Chaillu  was  wrong. 

Predete-rminative,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRE- 
DETERMINE or  PHEDETERMINATE  v. :  see  -ATIVE.] 
1  laving  the  quality  of  predetermining. 

.11678  MARVELL  DC/.  J.  Hinue  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  170  If 
men  shall  also  assert  a  predeterminative  concourse  of  God    i 
to  our  wil,  it  seems  to  have  top  much  of  original  perverse- 
ness.      1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  23  This  efficacious    I 
concurse,  as  it  determines  and  applies  the  second  cause  to 
act,  is  both  in  sacred  Scripture  and  t>y  scholastic  Theologues 
termed  determinative  and  predeterminative. 

Predetermine  (prfdttsumin),  v.     [ad.  Chr. 
L.  prxdeterminare  (Augustine) ,  f.  prst,  PBE-  A.  I    ! 
+  ditcrminarc  to  DETERMINE.  Cf.  V . predeterminer 
(1530  in   Hatz.-Darm.).]     trans.   To  determine 
beforehand  (in  various  senses :  cf.  DETERMINE). 

1.  trans.  To  fix,  settle,  or  decide  beforehand ; 
to   ordain  or  decree  beforehand,   to  predestine. 
Also  with  obj.  cl.  or  inf. 

1615  DONNE  Scrm.  Ixvi.  (1640)  668  That  there  was  a  con- 
currence of  the  whole  Trinity,  to  make  me  in  Adam.according 
to  that  Image  which  they  were,  and  according  to  that 
Idea,  which  they  had  pre-determined.  .11667  JER.  TAYLOR 
Serin,  I.  ix.  (R.),  God  ..  prepared  joys  infinite  and  _  never 
ceasing  for  man  before  he  had  created  htm ;  but  he  did  not 
predetermine  him  to  any  evil.  1711  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840) 
13  Every  man's  end  being  predetermined,  and  unalterably 
beforehand  decreed.  1841  MYF.KS  Catfi.  Th.  iv.  xv.  259  The 
Gospel  was  no  after-thought,  as  it  were... but  came  to  pass 
as  God  had  predetermined.  1884  W.  J.  COURTHOPE  Addi- 
son  ix.  176  It  had  evidently  been  predetermined  by  the 
designers  of  the  Spectator  that  the  Club  should  consist  of 
certain  recognised  and  familiar  types. 

2.  To  give  an  antecedent  direction  or  tendency 
to ;  to  direct  or  impel  beforehand  (to  something). 

a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin.  Tit.  ii.  7  Wks.  1850  VIII.  520  We 
are  so  prepossessed  and  predetermined  to  misconstruction  by 
false  apostles  without,  and  prevailing  passions  within. 
1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  16  The  wil  predetermined  to 
one  act  has  an  habitual  indifference  or  radical  flexibilitie  to 
the  opposite  act.  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii.  576 
Those  general  causes.. were  predetermining  the  nation  to 
habits  of  loyalty  and  of  superstition,  which  grew  to  a  height 
fatal  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

3.  intr.   To  determine  or  resolve  beforehand  or 
previously  (to  do  something). 

1813  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  23, 1  should  instantly 
have  proceeded  to  the  summit,  had  I  not  predetermined  to 
abide  by  whatever  advice  the  guides  might  . .  give.     1848 
LYTTOX  Harold  viu.  vi,  He  had  almost  predetermined  to    : 
assent  to  his  brother's  prayer. 

Hence  Predetermining  ppl.  a. 
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1815  Zelttca  I.  377  Sir  John  was  unconsciously  prc-dcvoted    ' 
to  one,  and  by  the  other  Lady  for  the  third  set  (of  dances],    i 
ll'id.    III.    3   The   incertitude    [seemed]    far    more    trying 
than  conviction  of  Erdestonc's  pre-devoted  affections. 

Predial  (prrdial),  a.  (s&.)  Also  7-  predial.  | 
[ad.  med.L.  pr«di&list  f.  L.  prxdi-um  a  farm,  ( 
estate,  manor:  see  -AL.  So  F./rA/w/  (i6th  c.)«] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  land  or  farms  ;   > 
'real1,  landed;  pertaining  to  the  country,  rural;    i 
agrarian. 

a  1599  SKELTON  Col.  Clout*  933  For  they  wyll  haue  no 
losse  Of  a  peny  nor  of  a  crossc  Of  theyr  predyall  landes, 
159*  UNION  Corr,  (Roxb.)  322,  1  neglect  not  predia.ll  matters,  ' 
though  I  observe  most  polliticalt.  165*  URQCHAKT  Jewel  Wks.  • 
(1834)307  A  pecunial  or  prscdial  recompense  will..  be  very 
answerable  to  the  nature  of  that  service.  1796  W.  MARSHALL 
I!'.  England  I.  100  Farm  lands..  having  passed..  from  the 
state  of  common  pasturage,  to  the  predial  state.  1843  R.  W. 
HAMILTON  Pop.  Kduc.  in.  (ed.  a)  42  Against  the  quick, 
astute,  excitable  intellect,  which  is  commonly  allowed  to  a 
dense  population,.  .many  contrasts  are  set  up  in  favour  of 
the  predial  race. 

2.  Arising  from  or  consequent  upon  the  occupa-    I 
tion  of  farms  or  lands  ;  agrarian. 

1641  Lords  Spiritual  4  Because  a  Bishop  having  place  in 
Parliament  as  a  Peere,  is,  in  respect  of  his  possessions,  as 
a  prediall  Nobility,  and  not  inherent  in  his  person,    a  1667 
Ji  I-:R.  TAYLOR  Serm.  Gunpowder  Treason  Wks.  1831  IV,  282 
The  delinquent  loseth  all  his  right  whatsoever,  predial, 
personal,  and  of  privilege.     1833  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXXI  II.    ( 
570   To  repress  the  predial  or  rural  disorders  of  Ireland. 
a  1881  DISRAELI  in  Kdin.  Rev.  July  (1903)  204^  [Politicians    I 
of  every  school    have   recognised  a  distinction]  between 
political  and  predial  sources  of  discontent  in  Ireland. 

b.  Predial  tithe  ;    tithe  arising  or  derived  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil. 

1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  518/2  All  maner  tithes,  aswell 
prediall  as  personal!.  1531  Vial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  Iv.  (1638) 
169  The  predial  tith  of  trees  is  of  such  trees  as  bring  forth 
fruits.  1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Predial  Tytkest  are  those 
we  call  great  Tythes,  as  of  Corn  and  Hay.  1707  E.  CHAMBER. 
LAYiNE  Pres.  St.  Eng,  11.  (ed.  22)  128  The  Priests  of  every 
particular  Parish,  who  are  commonly  called  the  Rectors, 
unless  the  Predial  Tythes  are  impropriated,  and_then  they 
arestiled  Vicars.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb.  I.  71  The  piaedial-iithe.  . 
arises  from  every  product  of  the  earth,  whether  grain,  pulse, 
hay,  plants,  fruit,  or  wood,  and  becomes  due  whenever  the 
crop  is  taken,  even  although  there  may  be  more  than  one 
grown  upon  the  same  land  within  the  year. 

3.  Attached  to  farms  or  to  the  land  ;  owing  service 
as  tenanting  land,  as  predial  serf^  slave^  bondage^ 
labour^  servitude,  slavery*  villeinage^  etc. 

1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  App.  i.  97  There  were  two  kinds 
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of  slaves,  .household  slaves. .and  pradial  or  rustic.    1757        DrtJj™-:.-  ,,*/;  i'lt,,,^.\, 
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Practicable  pre'dikab'l),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  K. 
pr£dicab!e  adj.  and  sb.  (1582  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
or  ad.  L.  prxdicabilis ;  in  med.L.  that  may  be 
affirmed,  predicablc,  neut.  pradicabile,  pi.  -bilia, 
as  sb.  (in  Lambert  of  Auxerre,  Petrns  Hispanus, 
and  Albertus  Magnus,  I3th  c.)i  whence  B. ;  f.  L. 
prxdicare  to  PiiEDiCATE  :  see  -ABLE.] 

A.  adj.  That  may  be  predicated  or  affirmed ; 
capable  of  being  asserted. 

1598  FLORIO,  fredicatile,  predicable.  1*67  WATERHOUS* 
/•We-  Loud.  51  Made  that  prcdicable  of  London  which  Klorus 
writes  of  Samnium.  IT»»  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  v.  73  It 
will  always  be  prcdicable  of  him,  that  he  was  the  doer  of  it. 
1 1730  A.  BAXTER  Enf.  Nut.  Saul  vii  1 18.  3*>  A  thing  that 
hath  solidity,  figure,  &c.,  as  properties  belonging  to  it,  or 
predicable  concerning  it,  must  be  a  solid,  figured  thing.  184* 
ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  (69(1860)  n  Predicable  clashes,  or 
classes  of  conceptions  which  can  stand  as  predicates.  1843 
CAKLYLE  Post  «y  Pr.  HI.  xti,  A  people  of  whom  great  good 
is  predicable.  1884  tr.  Lotac's  Mltafk.  142  All  relations 
which  can  be  discovered  between  the  two  are  predicable  of 
them  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 

B.  sb.  In  general  sense:   That  which  may  be 
predicated. 

1785  REID  Intell.  Pinvers  v.  i.  (1803)  II.  no  A  predicable 
therefore  .signifies  the  same  thing  as  an  attribute.  1837 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  1. 1.  iv.  §  79.  322  This  method  appears  to 
be  only  an  artificial  disposition .  .of  subjects  and  predicable^, 
according  to  certain  distinctions.  1906  JOSEPH  Introd.  Logic 
iv.  54  A  predicable  is  merely  that  which  can  be  predicated  : 
viz.  that  which  is  universal,  not  an  individual ;  all  kind*, 
qualities,  states,  relations,  etc.,  are  predicable.  and  they  are 
universal,  because  they  may  be  exemplified  in  and  belong 
to  more  than  one  individual  subject. 

b.  spec,  in  Aristotelian  Logic  (in  //.,  tr.  Gr. 
xarij-yopixa) :  The  classes  or  kinds  of  predicates 
viewed  relatively  to  their  subjects,  to  one  or  other 
of  which  classes  every  predicated  thing  may  be 
referred ;  second  intentions  of  predicates  considered 
in  relation  to  subjects. 

Of  these  relations  Aristotle  ( Topka  L  iv,  v)  recognized  four, 
viz.  genus  (yiviK),  definition  (opot),  property  (iiiov ',  accident 
(.Tu(z3«Si«os).  Under  genus  he  made  the  subdivision  of 
difference  (ica^opd).  Ihe  list  was  subsequently  modified 
by  Porphyry  and  by  the  early  Schoolmen,  by  the  omission 
of  definition,  and  addition  of  sfccies  (<iSo«l,  giving  the  '  Five 
Predicables  ',  genus,  species,  difference,  property,  aaulent. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  3  b,  I  begin  with  the  predicables 
because  they  shewe  how  much  every  word  doth  comprehend 
in  it  sclfe.  Ibid.,  They  be  called  predicables  because  some 
one  thing  is  spoken  of  an  other.  1656  BLOUNT  Glcssorr. 
s.  v.,  In  Logick  there  are  five  Predicables,  otherwise  called 

ic.  W,  vii,  The 


.  t  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Fs.  cxxxix.  VII.  23: 
anterior  to  all  finite  existence,  his  predetermining  decree 
went  forth. 

Predetermined  (pr/dftaumind),  ///.  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Determined  beforehand;  settled,  decided,  or 
decreed  beforehand. 

iMo  tr.  Amyraldus'  Trial,  cane.  Relig.  in.  ix.  406  Christ 
was  born  at  the  predetertnin'd  time.  1819  G.  S.  FABER 
Dispensations  (1823)  I.  94  How  shall  we  account.. for  his  ' 
having  beheld  from  afar,  .the  predetermined  day  of  the  yet 
future  Deliverer  ?  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Lift  x.  v.  11875) 
394  A  predetermined  quantity  of  little  things. 

2.  Resolved  beforehand  (to  do  something). 

1768  STERNE  Sent,  Jaurn.  (1775)  1. 6, 1  was  predetermined 
not  to  give  him  a  single  sous.  1771  yrtitius  Lett.  Pref.  (1820) 
14  No  reasonable  man  would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself 
of  the  invidious  power.. if  he  were  not  pre-determined  to 
make  use  of  it  187*  MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  n.  viii.  527 
An  audience  predetermined  not  to  be  convinced. 

Predete  rminer.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  *.]  a. 
One  who  or  that  which  predetermines.  rare~°. 
t  b.  A  believer  in  predetermination  (prop,  pre- 
Jtttrminist) :  —  PBBDE8TINATOB  i  (obs.}. 

a  1678  MAKVELL  Def.  y.  Howe  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  235  Its 
business  here  is  to  defend  the  predeterminers'  opinion. 

Predete'rniinisni.  [f.  PBEDETERMINE,  after 
DETERMINISM.]  The  theory  or  doctrine  that  events 
or  acts  are  predetermined  ;  determinism. 

1888  J.  MARTINRAU  Stud.  Relig.  II.  Ml.  ii.  325  This  Pre. 
determinism  introduces  new  contradictions. 

Pre-deviae,  -devour:  see  PBE-  A.  i. 

Predevote  (pridJvJu-t),  ///.  a.  rare.  [f. 
PHK-  A.  i  +  DEVOTE  a.]  Predevoted,  foredoomed. 

1819  SHELLEY  P.  Bellyd?m\.,  The  next  Peter  Bell  was 
he,  Predevote,  like  you  and  me,  To  good  or  evil  as  may 
come. 

Predevote  (pr«l/v<7U't),  v.  [PBE-  A.  i.J  trans. 
To  devote  beforehand.  So  Predevo'ted  ///.  a. 


the  origin  of  personal  and  predial  servitude  in  England.  1818 
HALLAM  Mia*  Ages  (1872)1.11.1.  150  Scarcely  raised  above  the 
condition  of  predial  servitude.  1839  KF.IGHTLEY  ///$/.  Eng. 
I.  300  The  condition  of  the  inferior  ranks,  .had  been  that  of 
villanage  or  predial  bondage.  1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  <V  Teut. 
ao  note,  The  early  romancers  .  .  give  pictures  of  Roman 
praedial  slavery  too  painful  to  quote.  1876  DIGBY  Real 
Prof.  \.  §  3.  25  note,  In  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's  we  find 
that  praedial  .services  were  due  from  three  classes  of  persons, 
called  villani,  cotarii,  bordarii. 

b.  Predial  servitude  (St.  Law}  :  a  servitude 
affecting  heritable  property  ;  a  servitude  constituted 
over  one,  subject  or  tenement  in  favour  of  the 
proprietor  of  another  subject  or  tenement;  e.g. 
a  right  of  way  through  the  property  of  another. 

a  1765  ERSKINE  Inst.  Laws^Scotl.  (1773)  ii.  ix.  §5  Real  or 
predial  [servitudes  are  constituted]  principally  in  favour  of 
a  tenement,  and  only  by  consequence  to  a  person,  as  the 
owner  of  that  tenement.  18..  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot. 
(1861)  754/1  The  tenement  over  which  a  predial  servitude 
is  constituted  is  called  the  servient  tenement,,  .that  in  favour 
of  which  the  servitude  is  constituted  is  called  the  dominant 
tenement. 

B.  sb.  (elliptical  use  of  adj.)  f  A  predial  tithe 
(0&f.)  ;  a  predial  slave. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  Iv.  (1638)  170  There  cannot 
be  two  predials  of  one  thing.  1844  EMERSON  Addr.  IV.  /. 
Emancip.  n  These  conditions  were,  that  the  praedials 
should  owe  three-fourths  of  the  profits  of  their  labour  to 
their  masters  for  six  years,  and  the  nonpnedials  for  four 
years.  1873  GARDNER  Hist.  Jamaica  293  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  was  limited  to  six  years  for  field  hands  or 
predials,  as  they  were  termed. 

Hence  Fre  dialist,  one  of  a  class  or  order  of 
landholders  ;  Predla-lity,  the  state  of  being  predial. 

176*  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Gcog.  II.  14  The  archiepiscopal 
and  episcopal  gentry,  who  are  stiled  praedialists,  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility.  Ibid,  aa  The 
gentry  are  termed  predialists.  18^7  MAITLAND  Domesday 
<V  Beyond  28  There  has  been  in  this  condition  of  the  theow 
a  certain  element  of  prsediality. 

Pre-diastolic  :  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

Pre'diatory,  a.  [ad.  L.  prsKdidt&ri-ust  f. 
pr&didtor  a  purchaser  of  mortgaged  lands,  a  dealer 
in  landed  estates,  f.  prmdium  :  see  PBEDIAL.]  Of 
or  relating  to  the  sale  of  land. 

I7a7-*t  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Debtt  Prsediatory  Debt,  is 
that  arising  from  an  alienation  of  lands,  &c.  the  whole 
purchase  wnereof  has  not  been  paid. 

Practicability  (predikabi-liti).  [ad.  med.L. 
prxdicabilitas  (a  1280  in  Albertus  Magnus  DC 
Preduabilibus\  f.  prxdiedbilis  :  see  PREDICABLE 
and  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  predicable, 

1785  REID  futell.  Powers  v.  vi.  (1803)  II.  178  Universal 
have  no  real  existence.  When  we  ascribe  existence  to 
them..  their  existence  is  nothing  but  predicability,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject. 


dicates  there  are,  when  viewed  relatively  to  their  Subjects  i 
in  other  words,  to  determine  the  Second  Intentions  of  Pre- 
dicates considered  in  relation  to  Subjects.  Thus  was  formed 
his  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  Predicables  . .  which  was  con- 
siderably modified,  but  not  improved,  by  his  followers,  For- 


Defit..  

point  of  view.    Ibid.  96  It  would  be  well  to  abandon  the 
Porphyrian  list  of  predicables  in  favour  of  the  Aristotelian. 
o.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant :  see  quot. 

1902  Baldwin's  Did.  Philos.  II.  325/5  Kant  undertook  to 
set  up  his  own  '  predicables  of  the  pure  understanding ', 
which  were  to  be  derivative  conceptions  under  the  categories. 

Hence  Pre-dicableness  (i  727  in  Bailey,  vol.  11) ; 
Pre'dlcably  adv. 

1717-41   CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Fredicatly,  prxJicatililer,  is 


Predicament  (pr/drkament).  Also  7  prea-. 
[ad.  late  L.  prxdicamentuin  (Augustine)  something 
predicated,  a  predicament,  a  quality  (transl.  Gr. 
KaTifyopio  of  Aristotle),  f.  fnedicart :  see  PREDI- 
CATE v.  and  -MEMT.  So  F '.predicament  (i3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  That  which  is  predicated  or  asserted ;  spec,  in 
Logic,  (in//.)  the  ten  categories  or  classes  of  pre- 
dications formed  by  Aristotle:  see  CATEGORY  i. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  I.  105  pese  foolis  moten  leme 
!    predicamentis  and  ten  kyndisof  bingis,  and  |wnne  |«i  moun 
'    se  her  foli.     1451  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  n 
I    pe  book  of  Anstotle  cleped  his  Cathegories,  we  clepe  hem  at 
I    bese  dayes  be  Predicamentis.   1579  FLLKE  Refut.  Rastel 752 
He  remembrcth  what  the  Predicament  Vti  meaneth.     1618 
:     MILTON  Vac.  Exerc.,  Then  Ens  is  represented  as  Father 
of  the  Predicaments  his  ten  Sons.   1655  CuLrEr-PER  Riyeritis 
x.  ix.  308  Heat  is  not  the  chief  agent   in    breeding  of 
Worms,  which  are  in  the  przdicaments  of  substance,  and 
heat  is  but  an  accident.      1788  REID  Aristotle's  Log.  n. 
J  i.  135  The  predicaments  and  predicables  have  a  like 
title  to  our  veneration  as  antiquities.  _i8oi  WCODHOUSB  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  99  Bringing  .rV-  i  under  the  predica- 
ment of  quantity.     1864    BOWKN    Logic  v.    116    Having 
determined  the  Second  Intentions  of  Predicates,  which  are 
the  Predicables,  Aristotle  attempted  to  carry  the  analysis 
i    Judgments   one   step   farther   by  determining   their    I 
Intentions,  and  was  thus  led  to  form  his  celebrated  • 
the  ten  Categories  or  Predicaments,  [in  which]  he  inquired 
I    how  many  and  what  particular  things  may  be  predicated 
i    any  Subject. 

2.  A  class  about  which  a  particular  statement  is 
made  ;  =-  CATEGORY  2. 

01548  HALL  Ckro*.,  E<ku.  IV  248  b,  We  beyng  called 
reasonable  creatures  and  in  that  predicament,  compared  and 


PREDICAMENT  AL. 

ioyned  with  Angelica.  1597  HOWSON  Serin.  24  Dec.  26 
Buying  and  selling  are  both  in  a  [  =  one)  predicament  (for 
nothing  is  bought  but  that  which  is  sold,  ft  contra},  1618  Lu. 
SHEFHELD  in  Fortescue  Papers  (Camden)  52  Wherof  some 
scandall  hath  fallne  upon  me  as  conceived  to  bee  in  the 
same  predicamente.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Janes  ix.  in,  Irish 
ladies  of  strict  virtue,  and  many  Northern  lasses  of  the  same 
predicament.  1845  NAPIER  Coaf.  Scinde  B.  i  227  The 
Beloochs  holding  the  forts  were  part  of  these  bands ;  they 
belonged  to  the  same  predicament. 

3.  State  of  being ;  condition,  situation,  position  ; 
esp.  an  unpleasant,  trying,  or  dangerous  situation. 

1586  A.  DAY  Ettg.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  141  Supposing  that. . 
I  should  still  haue  found  you  in  the  same  predicament, 
without  alteration.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  11.  L  27 
This  squadron  standeth  in  such  predicament,  that  any 
Gentleman  . .  may  serue  as  soldier  in  t  the  same.  1645 
MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  221  Sin  is  not  in  a  predica- 
ment to  be  measur'd  and  modify'd,  but  is  alwaies  an  excesse. 
1771  Jfuuiia  Lett.  1.  (1820)  260  There  is  a  proverb  con- 
cerning persons  in  the  predicament  of  this  gentleman.  1827 
SCOTT  Might.  Widow  v,  His  deep  sense  of  the  deceit  which 
had  been  practised  on  him,  and  of  the  cruel  predicament  to 
which  he  was  reduced.  i86sCAKLYLE  Fredk.  C/.xx.viHiS/z) 
IX.  152  Werner  finds  himself  suddenly  in  a  most  awkward 
predicament.  1881  O'DONOVAN  Merv  Oasis  I.  325  Here  was 
a  predicament,  inasmuch  as  I  was  in  a  desperate  hurry. 

f4.  Preaching,  'predication'.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1765  Mutiibo  Ckumbo  12  To  'stablish  you  in  this,  it  is  the 
Drift  Of  Solomon's  most  wise  Predicament. 

Hence  Predi-camentlst  (humorous  nonce-iuJ.}, 
one  who  is  in  a  predicament. 

1827  Blackw.  Mag.  XXI.  895  Of  the  three  classes  of  Pre- 
dicamentists,  the  fiercest  are  the  Plucked. 

Predicamental  (prMikame'ntal),  a.  Also  7 
prse-.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
predicament,  or  the  predicaments. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  <$•  Divels  89  They  haue 
..no  predicamentall,  but  an  intelligible  quantity.  1661 
GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  xxiv.  240  More  can  be  pleaded  for 
such  a  Metaphysical  innovation,  then  can  for  a  specitical 
diversity  among  our  Predicamental  Opppsites.  1681  R. 
WITTIE  Surv.  Heavens  38  God  is  an  infinite  Essence  that 
highly  transcends  all  Predicamental  Notions.  171$  M. 
DAVIES  Atfien.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  5  The  whole  Predicamental 
Climax,  or  different  Gradations  of  lieings,  Persons,  Times 
and  Places.  1843  MILL  Logic  l.  vi.  §4  From  the  main 
trunk  of  the  Predicamental  Tree,  which  included  nothing 
but  what  was  of  the  essence  of  the  species. 

Hence  Predicame  ntally  adv. 

c  1600  Titnon  v.  iv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  88  Wee  say  thou  art  an 
a*se  trancendentallie,  not  praedicamentally.  1727-41  [see 
PREDICABLY]. 

Predicant  (pre'dikant),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
prsD-.  [ad.  L.  prxdicans,  -dniein,  pres.  pple.  of 
prsedicdre  to  cry  in  public,  proclaim,  in  late  and 
med.L.  to  preach,  f.  prK  forth  +  dicare  to  make 
known,  proclaim ;  as  sb.  (sense  B.  i),  a.  F.  pri- 
dicant  (ifith  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  Du.  predikant 
a  Protestant  preacher.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  preach- 
ing; spec,  applied  to  those  religious  orders  who 
went  about   preaching,   esp.   the  Dominicans  or 
Black  Friars. 

1629  H.  BURTON  Babel  no  Bethel  62  But  may  not  some 
predicant  Frier,,  .by  preaching,  bee  a  meanes  to  saue  a 
soule  ?  1710  Managers"  Pro  fy  Con  76  That  Ecclesiastical 
Incendiary,  and  predicant  Herauld,  Doctor  Goddard.  1850 
W.  D.  COOPER  Hist.  Winchelsea  38  There  was  afterwards 
added,  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II,  a  house  of  the  Dominicans, 
Black  Friars,  or  Friars  Predicant.  1882-3  SchaJFs  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  I.  657  The  efficacy  of  a  predicant  order. 

2.  '  Uttering  as  an  affirmation  '  (Webster  1864). 

B.  sb.  1.  A  preacher ;   spec,  a  member  of  a 
predicant  religious  order.     Now  rare  or  Obs, 

1590  GREENWOOD  in  L.  Bacon  Genesis  N.  Eng.  Ch.  (1874) 
126  These  stipendiary,  roving  predicants.  1508  HAKLUYT 
Yoy.  I.  53  Ascelline  being  one  of  the  order  of  the  Pra:di- 
cants.  1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  H  Aaron  i.  vi.  28  The  dif- 
ference between  those  three  sorts  of  predicants  mentioned 
by  Saint  PauL  1651  W.  JANE  Eociui/  A<Aa<7ros  240  The 
sliopps  . .  are  turned  to  pulpitts,  and  every  Cooper  growne 
a  reverend  Predicant.  1749  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth.  ft 
Papists  i.  (1754)  14  These  strolling  Predicants  have  allured 
some  itching  Ears,  and  drawn  them  aside,  by  calumniating 
their  proper  Pastors.  1810  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  IV.  503  A 
body  of  Protestant  Predicants,  not  less  intolerant  in  spirit, 
than  their  predecessors.. in  the  Romish  Church. 

b.  =  PHEDIKANT,  q.  v. 

2.  '  One  that  affirms  any  thing '  (J.). 

'755  '"  JOHNSON.    Thence  in  TODD,  WEBSTER,  etc. 

Hence  t  Pre-dicancy,  the  action  or  practice  of 
preaching ;  f  Pre-dioante  ss,  a  female  predicant. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  111.  ix.  (1630)  261  That  little  life  of 
it  (Rhetoric)  which  remained  being  reserved  only  in  the 
predicancie  of  Postillars.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Ram.  xvi.  i 
A  Diaconisse  to  minister  to  the  sick, . .  not  a  praedicantisse, 
to  preach  or  have  Peters  keys  at  her  girdle.  1662  HIBBERT 
Body  Div.  l.  219  They  were  deaconisses,  to  minister  to  the 
sick . .  not  praedicantisses,  to  preach. 

Predicate  (pre-dik/t),  st>.  Also  7-9  pree-. 
[ad.  late  and  med.L.  prsedicdtum  (  =  '  quod  dicitur 
de  subjecto",  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject, 
Boeth.),  sb.  use  of  neuter  pa.  pple.  of  preedicare  (see 
next).  So  F.  predicat  (Oresme  1391,  admitted  by 
Acad.  1878).] 

1.  Logic.  That  which  is  predicated  or  said  of  the 
subject  in  a  proposition  ;  the  second  term  of  a  pro- 
position, which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  first 
term  by  means  of  the  copula,  as  in  '  this  man  is  my 
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father* t '  Peter  is  a  wan',  'all  men  are  mortal',  'the 
sun  brfsfaf*.  (Atfirstused  inL.form,//*#<//<:a/«/«.) 
1532  IfauCflgWi  Tindale  Wl.i.  451/1  Where  the  thinges 
that  we  speake  of  or  the  article  or  v°  diuersitie  of  the  word 
whiche  is  in  the  verhe  in  our  engli^he  tonge, . .  niaketh  the 
matter  open  which  of  the  two  termes  we  take  for  subiectuni  & 
which  for  praedicatum,  a  1555  RIDLEY  Treat.  Error  Tran- 
sudst.  (1556)  (i  iij  1),  It..teaueth  that  to  be  determined  and 
tolde  by  that  which  foloweth  the  word  (Is),  that  is  by  predi- 
catum.  1581  PAKSONS  Def.  Censure  124  Nothing,  but  maketh 
a  long  idle  speake  of  pr&dicatum  and  snbiectutn^  as  per- 
tinent  to  the  mater,  as  charing  crosse  to  byllingsgate.  16x2 
T.  TAYLOR  Coinni.  Titus  ii.  13  (1619)  482  The  Apostle. .  vseth 
but  one  article,  to  note  but  one  subject,  to  whom  both  the 
predicates  most  truely  and  properly  a^ree.  1651  HOBBES 
Cffv.  <y  Sec.  xviii.  g  4.  346  The  Proposition  is  true  in  which 
the  word  consequent,  which  by  Logicians  is  called  the 
Predicate,  embracelh  the  word  antecedent  in  its  ampli- 
tude, which  they  call  the  Subject.  a  1688  CUDWORTH 
liitmttt.  Mor.  (1731)  95  As  Aristotle  observes  in  all  Affirma- 
tion, and  Negation  at  least,  the  Predicate  is  always  Uni- 
versal.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  L  iii.  16  When  the 
Subject  and  Predicate  of  the  Proposition,  which  affirms  the 
Existence  of  any  Thing,  either  Substance,  Quality,  Act  or 
Circumstance,  have  a  full  and  certain  Connection,  then  the 
"Existence  or  Being  of  that  Thing  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  a 
metaphysical  Sense,  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (iSi8)  III. 
212  Existence  is  its  own  predicate  [i.  e.  The  word  is  when  it 
means  exists  is  a  predicate  as  well  as  a  copula].  1:1840  [see 

QUANTIFICATION],  1867  FOWLER  Deductive  Logic  u.  i.  23 
he  term  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  predicate,  the 
term  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  the  subject,  the  con- 
necting verb.. the  copula.  Ibid.  iv.  34  AH  negative  pro- 
positions distribute  their  predicate,  whereas  affirmative 
propositions  do  not, 

2.  Gram.  The  statement  made  about  a  subject, 
including  the  logical  copula  (which  in  a  verb  is 
expressed  by  the  personal  suffix). 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  either  a  simple  verb,  or  a 
verb  of  incomplete  predication  with  its  complement. 

.71638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  81  Thus  much  of  the  Subject, 
'The  Righteous ':  Now  I  come  to  the  Predicate,  'shall  be 
in  everlasting  remembrance '.  [1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
u.  i.  §  6.  46  Actions  or  Passions  of  things  ;  (.  .tho  it  be  not 
properly  one  simple  part  of  speech,  but  rather  a  mixture  of 
two,  namely  the  Predicate  and  Copula).. Verbe.J  1852 
MORELL  Anal.  Sentences  L  §  o.  14  The  predicate  affirms 
respecting  the  subject  either— What  it  is  :  or,  What  it  does ; 
or,  What  it  suffers.  Man  is  mortal.  The  snowfalls.  The 
child  was  neglected.  1858  MASON  Eng,  Gram.  §§  347-8.  92 
Inasmuch  as  the  personal  terminations  of  a  verb  have  no 
existence  apart  from  the  verb  itself,  it  is  usual  (and  con* 
venient)  in  grammar  to  treat  the  copula  as  a  part  of  the  pre- 
dicate. Thus  in  the  sentence  'Time  flies',  time  is  called 
the  subject,  and  flics  the  predicate..  .In  using  the  word 
Predicate,  we  mean  the  predicate  and  copula  combined. 
In  grammar,  the  terms  subject  and  predicate  are  used  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  than  in  Logic.  1874  SAYCE  Contpar. 
Philol.  \.  9  Every  predicate  must  have  a  subject. 

b.  An  appellation  or  title  that  asserts  something. 

1881-3  Schajfs  EncycZ*  Relig.  KnowL  594  Nestorius 
refusea  to  give  Mary  the  praedicate  0«oTo*co$.  1887  N.  fy  Q. 
7th  Ser.  IV.  64/2  The  noble  author,  head,. .  under  the  *  pre- 
dicate '  of  Aghrim,  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  once  princely 
house  of  Imaney. 

C.  A  quality,  an  attribute. 

1872  tr.  Ueberweg-s  Hist.  Philos.  I.  §  106.  475  To  the 
revealed  God  belong  the  divine  predicate;,,  and  especially  the 
predicate  of  reason.  1875  LEWES  Probl.  Lifetf  Mtnd\\.  in. 
ti.  §  24. 150  For  predicates— qualities — are  not  mere  patterns 
on  the  web  of  a  subject ;  they  are  the  threads  of  that  web. 

d.  (=  Ger.  pradikat.}  In  reference  to  German 
and  other  foreign  universities,  etc. :  The  judgement 
pronounced  upon  a  candidate's  work  in  an  examina- 
tion (e.  g.  '  cum  laude,  rite,  vix  satis1,  etc.) ;  hence, 
the  class  or  position  obtained  by  a  candidate. 

1899  Daily  News  30  May  8/5  At  the  examination  he  very 
often  was  at  a  loss  lor  an  answer,  and  received  very  unsatis- 
factory predicates. 

Hence  Fre  dicateless  a.t  of  which  nothing  can 
be  predicated. 

1863  SHEDD  Hist.  Chr.  Doctr.  (1869)  I.  in.  i.  241  There  is  no 
such  dark  predicate  less  ground ;  there  is  no  such  Gnostic 
abyss. 

Predicate  (pre-dik^t),  -v.    Also  7  pr»-.    [f. 

ppl.  stem  of  L.  prsedicdre  'to  cry  in  public,  pro- 
claim ',  hence  *  to  declare,  state,  say ',  in  med.L. 
'  to  preach ',  and  in  Logic  '  to  assert ',  f.  pr&  forth 
+  dicare  to  make  known,  proclaim  :  see  -ATE  3  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  proclaim,  declare ;  to  affirm,  assert; 
also,  to  set  forth  publicly,  to  preach ;  to  preach  up, 
extol,  commend  (rare  or  <?Ar.). 

xSS»  HULOET,  Predicate,  prxdico.  1616  BULLOKAR  Ettg, 
Expos.,  Predicate,  to  tell  abroad,  to  report.  1624  ABP. 
ABBOT  Visib.  True  Ch.  114  They  doat  much  vpon  them- 
selues,. .  who.  .doe  predicate  and  magnifie  their  Synagogue, 
as  the  vnspotted  wife  and  mysticall  body  of  our  most  blessed 
Sauiour.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)66  The  more 
her  Vertue  is  predicated,  by  her  Cousen,  the  more  she 
humbles  her  selfe.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Predicate,  to  publish,  to 
cry,  or  preach  up.  1782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  (1819)  II.  Ixvi.  43 
Can  all  this  be  predicated  with  any  regard  to  veracity? 
iBaa  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  607  Composing  discourses,  which 
..might  not  have  been  unprofitably  predicated  from  the 
pulpit.  1884  intf  Cent.  Feb.  186  Many  truths  may  be  pre- 
dicated  about  Scripture. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  assert,  affirm ;  to  make  a 
statement. 

1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  m  To  predicate,  then, 


PREDICATION. 

2.  spec,  trans.  To  assert  or  affirm  as  a  quality, 
property,  or  attribute  (<?/"  something).  (In  quot. 
1677  absol.>  or  lintr.  for  pass.) 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  126  As  it  is  inherent,  and  not 
predicated  of  the  Person,  its  best  exprest  for  its  own  Essence. 
1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  26  Such  arguments  as  be  essentiall 
vn to  the  thing,  of  which  they  are  predicated.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  248  That  nothing  can  ^predicate  uni- 
vocally  of  God  and  the  Creature,  is  most  evident,  because 
[etc.].  1780  BENTHAM  Princ,  Legist,  xi.  §  i  It  has  been 
shown . .  that  goodness  or  badness  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  predicated  of  motives.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iv. 
§  33-  '7O  The  schoolmen,  .deeming  it  necessary  to  predicate 
metaphysical  infinity  of  all  the  divine  attributes.  1851 
KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  315  Of  whatsoever  you  predicate 
Time  you  must  also  predicate  Space. 

b.  Logic*  To  state  or  assert  (something)  about 
the  subject  of  a  proposition ;  also,  to  make  (a  term) 
the  predicate  in  a  proposition. 

1570  FOXE  A.  <jr  M.  (ed.  2)^1596/2  Substantia  may  be 
predicated  denominatiuely.. or  in  afiguratiue  locution.  1715 
WATTS  Logic  m.ii.  §  3  There  is  also  a  fourth  figure,  wherein 
the  middle  term  is  predicated  in  the  major  proposition, 
and  subjected  in  the  minor.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  138  To 
predicate,  .is  virtually  to  classify,  or  to  assign  a  Subject  to 
its  proper  place  in  a  class,  thereby  attributing  to  it  all  the 
Marks  of  that  class.  Ibid.  viL  187  The  famous.  .Dictum  de 
omni  et  nullo,  that  whatever  is  predicated.. universally  of 
any  Class . .  may  be  also  predicated  of  any  part  of  that  Class. 
Ibid.  vlii.  230  We  prove  that  it  is  right  to  predicate  mortality 
of  Socrates,  by  showing  that  Socrates  belongs  to  the  class 
man,  all  the  members  of  which  are  admitted  to  be  mortal. 
1867  FOWLER  Deduct.  Logic  IL  L  23  The  predicate  is  said  to 
be  predicated  of  the  subject.  Ibid.,  In  the  first  case  the 
predicate  is  predicated  affirmatively..;  in  the  two  last 
negatively. 

c.  transf.  To  convey  a  predication  or  assertion 
of ;  to  connote,  imply. 

1718  Entertainer  No.  28.  190  If  Atheism  predicates 
Honesty,  some  of  the  Whigs,  .may  put  in  their  claim  to  it. 

3.  To  affirm  (a  statement  or  the  like)  on  some  given 
grounds ;  hence,  *  to  found  a  proposition,  argument, 
etc.  on  some  basis  or  data'  (Bartlett)  ;  and  transf. 
to  found  or  base  (anything)  on  or  upon  stated  facts 
or  conditions.  U.  S. 

1766  T.  CLAP  Hist  Yale  Coll.  21  The  Trustees  ..  past  a 
Vote,. .  predicat  d  upon  sundry  former  ones,  wherein  they 
finally  settled  the  College  at  New-Haven.  1796  WASHING- 
TON  Writ.  (1892)  XIII.  227  Was  not  the  first  application  to 
you  predicated  on  this  information  ?  1814  M.  CAREY  Olive 
Branch  (1815)  320  A  set  ol  measures,  all  predicated  upon 
an  approaching  war.  1839  C  SUMNER  Lttt.  (1878)  II.  105 
This.,  is  predicated  upon  my  confidence  in  his  ability.  1876 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  46  His  [Dante's]  morose- 
ness^  his  party  spirit  and  his  personal  vindictiveness  are  all 
predicated  upon  the  Inferno.  1888  PRES.  CLEVELAND  in 
Daily  News  10  Sept.  5/4  The  reform  we  seek  to  inaugurate 
is  predicated  upon  the  utmost  care  for  established  industries 
and  enterprises. 

H  4.  Erroneously  (as  if  irreg.  f.  L.  prsedfcHre  + 
-ATE  3)  =  PREDICT  v. 

x6j3  COCKERAM,  Predicate,  to  foretell.  1679  N.  Eng. 
Hist.  <V  Gen.  Reg.  (1850)  IV.  131  The  dark  Eclipses  of  our 
lights  accord  To  praedicate  a  famine  of  ye  word.  1873-4 
DIXON  Two  Queens  III.  xiv.  vi.  101  That  shrewd  Venetian 
envoy  heard  enough  to  predicate  the  rising  of  domestic 
storms.  1897  Globe  3  Dec.  1/4  Slight  falls  of  snow . .  together 
with  the  appearance  of  large  flocks  of  gulls  inland,  is  held 
to  predicate  a  hard  winter. 

Hence  Pre'dicated,  Pre' (Heating///,  adjs. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  19  In  his  doctrine  of  predicated 
arguments,  hee  speakes  not  a  word  of  effects  and  suhiects. 
x8o£  EUGENIA  DI  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  I.  74  This  predi- 
cating congress  consisted  of  two  elderly,  and  one  young 
wo;nan.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  139  Any  limitation  of  the 
predicated  class. 

Predication  (predik^-Jan).  Also  6-7  pree-. 
[ME.  a.  QY.predicaciun  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F.  predication^  ad.  L.  pr dedication- cm t  n,  of 
action  f.  prsedicdre :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  publicly  or  loudly  proclaiming, 
declaring,  or  setting  forth,  a.  spec.  Preaching;  an 
instance  of  this;  a  sermon,  discourse,  exhortation, 
oration.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1300  Beket  1969  [He]  stod  and  prechede  that  folc..ln  his 
predicatioun  he  gan  to  sike  sore,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipm. 
Prol.  14  For  we  shul  han  a  predicacion  This  lollere  here 
wol  prechen  vs  somwhat.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dtctes  101  The  predicacion  is  not  to  be  lawded  that 
enduretb  ouer  the  power  of  the  herkeners.  1533  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Pard.  <$•  Friar  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  235  Except  that 
the  preacher  himself  live  well,  His  predication  will  help 
never  a  dell.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  14  The 
tribute  of  God  is  in  Prayers,  Sacraments,  Predications  of 
the  pure  word  of  God.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I. 
116  To  bring  Predications  upon  particular  Texts  of  Scrip- 
ture,  into  a  regular  Body  of  Sermons.  18*7  G.  S.  FABEK 
Qrig.  Expiat.  Sacr.  258  Doctrines,  .taught  and  held  from 
the  very  first  predication  of  the  Gospel.  1884  <?.  Rev.  Apr. 
312  During  half  a  century  of  uninterrupted  predication. 
t  b.  The  action  of  crying  up  or  extolling.  Obs. 

15*8  Rov  Rede  me  (Arb.)  8$  Then  with  grett  commendacion 
In  their  flatterynge  predicacion  They  will  their  actes 


dogmatically  as  to  the  locality. 


a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  16  This  man.  .fell  into  a 
Hyperbolical  predication  of  the  wonderful  miracles  done 
newly  by  our  Lady  at  Zichem. 

fc.  Proclamation,  announcement.   Obs. 
1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  154  Without  delay 
predication  should  be  made  throughout  the  KingUome. 


PBEDICATIVE. 


PREDIKANT. 


2.  The  action  of  predicating  or  asserting,  or  an 
instance  of  this;  assertion,  affirmation. 

1579  FULKE  Hcskins*  Parl.  325  Is  this  a  proper  and 
esiciitiall  predication  to  say,  Cnriste  is  a  spiritual!  rocke? 
a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  iv.  109  It  is  as  true  a 
Predication  to  say  that  these  were  many,  as  it  were  in  case 
they  had  all  coexisted.  1821  PARR  Let.  to  Maltby  27  Mar.. 
A  college  testimonial,  wherein  the  word  learning  and  all 
predications  about  it,  are  omitted. 

b.  spec,  in  Logic :  The  assertion  of  something  of 
or  about  a  subject. 

a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  253  A  predication  in  casu  recto 
is  a  predication  of  sameness,  and  therefore  is  used  properly 
in  things  which  are  in  a  manner  the  same,  as  Genus  and 
Species,  Homo  est  animal.  1692  NORRIS  Curs.  Rtft.  40 
When . .  the  Predicate  is  said  of  the  whole  Subject  according 
to  the  full  latitude  of  its  Predication.  1829  JAS.  MILL  Hum. 
Mind'  1 869)  1 1.  xiv.  4  Predication . .  is  a  name  for  the  combina- 
tion of  three  words, 'subject',  'predicate1,  and 'copula'.  1843 
MILL  Logic  i.  y.  §  3  (1856)  1. 103  The  most  generally  received 
notion  of  predication  decidedly  is  that  it  consists  in  referring 
something  to  a  class,  /.  e.  either  placing  an  individual  under 
a  class,  or  placing  one  class  under  another  class.  1863  BAIN 
Higher  Eng.  Gram.  ( 1879)  63  The  Verb  is  the  part  of  speech 
concerned  in  predication ;  that  is,  in  affirming  or  denying. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  126  This  rule  is  evidently  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  that  all  predication  is  classification. 

U  3.  Erroneously  =  PREDICTION. 

t86a  N.  Brit.  Rev.  May  290  The  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
dication of  events. 

[In  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  198  b/i  predycacyon  appears  to  be 
misprinted  for perdycyon.\ 

Predicative  (prrdi-kativ,  pre-dik^tiv),  a.  [ad. 
L.  prxdicdtiv-us :  see  PREDICATE  v.  and  -IVE  ;  cf. 
F.  pre*dicatify  -ive,]  Having  the  quality  of  predi- 
cating, affirming,  or  asserting. 

1846  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  III.  10  1'hus  the  formation  called 
the  casus  substitutivus,  answering  to  the  nuncupativus  or 
predicative  case  of  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  grammarians, 
may  be  employed  either  as  an  adverb  or  the  stem  of  a  verb. 
1860  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  I.  xv.  358  Words  which 
always  conveyed  a  predicative  meaning.  1885  J.  FITZGERALD 
tr.  Schnitzels  Fetichism  vi.  §  7  These  things  are  all  predica- 
tive of  the  blue  vault  above  our  heads.  189*  WESTCOTT 
Gospel  of  Life  103  The  Divine  names  which  are  proper  to 
the  Shemitic  languages  are  predicative  and  moral. 

Hence  Predicatively  adv.j  as  a  predicate. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lajig.  xii.  233  One  step  from  nouns 
used  predicatively.  Ibid.  243.  1895  Proc.  i+t/i  Conv. 
Instruct.  Deti/Si  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  predicatively 
is  in  the  nominative  case. 

Predicator  (pre'dik^tai).  Now  rare.  [Early 
mod.E.  predycatour,  a.  OF '.  predicatour  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  in  i6th  c.  pre'duateur,  ad.  ^.pre- 
dicator a  proclaimer,  praiser  in  public ;  in  late  and 
med.L.  a  preacher ;  agent-n.  f.  prsxdicdre  to  PRE- 
DICATE.] One  who  or  that  which  predicates. 

a.  spec.  A  preacher ;  a  preaching  friar. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  431/2  The  freres  predycatours  and 
mynours.  1483  —  G.  de  la  Tour  cxxix,  As  the  clerkes  say, 
and  the  predycatours.  1600  HAKLUVT  Voy.  III.  123  A 
Monastery  of  Friers,  of  the  order  of  the  Predicators.  1631 
LirHGOvv  Trav.  x.  470  Two  lesuites,  one  of  which  was 
Predicator,  and  Superiour  Tiatinean  Colledge.  i8ao  J. 
CLELAND  Rise  fy  Progr.  Glasgow  21  A  tenement  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Predicators. 
1839  YEOWKLL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  iv.  (1847)  41  The  first  pre- 
dicators of  the  gospel  may.  .have  unfolded  its  saving  truths 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glastonbury. 

b.  One  who  asserts,  an  assertor.  rare. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem,  (1821)  9  Our  modern  assertors 
and  predicators. 
o.  (See  quot.) 

1899  R.  C.  TEMPLE  Univ.  Grant.  36  Functionally  a  word 
is  either. .An  integer,  or  a  sentence  in  itself... An  indicator. 
..An  explicator...A  predicator,  or  indicative  of  [the]  pre- 
dicate [of  a  sentence]. 

Hence  Pre  dica  tress,  raret  a  female  preacher. 

1669  MRS.  BLOMER  m  Fox  Bourne  Locke  (1876)  I.  v.  254 
The  impudence  of  the  female  predicatress. 

t  Pre  die  ato 'rial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  prx- 
dicatori-us  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  «=  PHEDICATOBY  a.  I. 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  469  That . . 
surpi  ising  monster  of  predicatorial  excellence.  1792  G. 
WAKI.FIELD  Mem.  (1804)  I.  407  London.. the  most  con- 
spicuous and  promising  theatre  for  predicatorial  exhibitions. 

Predicatory  (pre-diktori,  -lectori},  a.  (sb.) 
Also  7  prae-.  [ad.  late  L.  prsedicdtorius  adj.,  f. 
•  prxdicator  :  see  PBEDICATOB.  Cf.  obs.  F.  prtdica- 
toire  (Godef.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  preacher  ;  preaching. 
1611  CORVAT  Crudities  350  A  certayne  Dominican  Frier.. 

who  was  the  chief  reader  of  the  Praedicatory  family.  1645 
Sacred  Decretal  14  This  is  our  predicatory  Prowesse,  when 
we  advance  to  the  Pulpit.  1804  MITFORD  Inquiry  319  The 
most  recent  examples.. are  of  the  predicatory  or  oratorical 
kind.  1847  J-  WILSON  in  G.  Smith  Life  xiv.  (1879)  238, 
I  have  recommenced  my  usual  Sabbath  services  both  pre- 
dicatory and  catechetical.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  VII. 
Ixxxi.  275  Their  slightly  predicatory  character  must  be 
pardoned. 

2.  Characterized  by  being  proclaimed  or  cried  up. 
•901  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  353  In  his  somewhat  ostentatious 

and  predicatory  conversion.  • 

t  B.  sb.  (the  adj.  used  absol.)  One  engaged  in 
preaching;  a  preacher.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1686  J.  S[F,RCEANT]  Hist.  Monast.  Convent.  55  The  main 
design  of  their  Institution  being  to  Read,  Preach,  Write, 
and  Expound  the  Word  of  God,  which  jjives  the  occasion  of 
naming  them  Praedicants  or  Praedicatories. 

t  Pre  dicature.    06s.  rare-1,    [f.  L.  /;vf- 


-,  ppl.  stem  &t prxdicare  to  PREDICATE  +  -UBE.] 
Proclamation,  public  declaration. 

1651  Defies.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  62  For  as  much  as  the 
Barrons  of  the  Exchequer,  .have  in  their  predkature  made 
a  doubt  whether  the  Parliament  be  dissolved  or  not,  it  i> 
declared  that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved. 

Pre-dicrotic :  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

t  Fredi'ct,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  prxdict- 
um  that  which  is  foretold,  prediction  :  cf.  F.  prtdit 
(obs.  form  predict}.]  A  prediction. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xiv,  Nor  can  I  fortune  to  breefe 
mynuits  tell ;  Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  raine  and  winde, 
Or  say  with  Princes  if  it  shal  goe  we!  By  oft  predict  that  I 
in  heauen  finde. 

Predict  (prfdrkt),  ///.  a.  rare,  [ad  L.  prx- 
dict'itS)  pa.  pple.  of  prxdutre  (see  next).]  Pre- 
dicted. (In  quot.  const.  &$  pa.  pple.) 

1839  BAILEV  Festus  xvtii.  (1852)  213  There  is  but  one  great 
sinner,  human  nature,  Predict  of  every  world  and  predicate. 

Predict  (prfdi-kt),  v.  Also  6-7  prse-.  [f.  L. 
prxdict-)  ppl.  stem  of  prwdicZre  to  say  beforehand, 
foretell,  give  notice  of,  advise,  charge,  f.  pr&j  PRE- 
A.  i  +dU$r%  to  say,  tell. 

Cf.  F.  prtdire  '  to  foretell,  foresay,  presage,  diuine, 
prophesie  (Cotgr.  1611),  It.  predire^  to  foretell,  to  prophesie, 
to  tell  of  a  thing  before  it  com  to  passe '  (Florio  1598),  where 
neither  has  predict  as  an  English  word,  though  both  use 
Prediction  in  explaining  the  corresponding  noun.  Predicted 
ppl.  adj.  was  in  much  earlier  use  ;  but  the  vb.  is  not  in  Shaks., 
nor  even  in  Pope  ;  it  occurs  once  in  Milton.  In  dictionaries 
it  appears  in  Bailey  1721.] 

T"  1.  trans.  To  mention  previously  in  a  discourse 
or  document.  Obs.  rare. 

[1546,  1599:  see  PREDICTED  i.] 

2.  To  foretell,  prophesy,  announce  beforehand  (an 
event,  etc.).    With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause. 

[16*3:  see  PREDICTED  2.]  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  356  Pre- 
diction still,  .supposes  means,  without  means  us'd,  what  it 
predicts  revokes.  1678  CUDWORTK  Intett.  Syst.  i.  iv.  267 
we  saw  all  those  things  done  by,  and  accomplish 'd  in  him, 
which  were  long  before  predicted  to  us  by  the  prophets. 
1679  C.  NESSE  Antichrist  210  To  prophecy,  not  so  much 
by  predicting  future  things,  as  by  preaching  the  everlasting 
gospel.  1717  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iv.  (1840)  104  Thus. . 
thou  shall  predict  what  shall  certainly  come  to  pass.  1837 
WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  i^Thales.. predicted 
an  eclipse.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  in.  viii,  I  predict  that  the 
beauty  of  next  season  will  be  a  certain  Caroline  Lady 
Doltimore.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Rclig.  fy  Sc.  iii.  (1885) 
82  How  often  an  observer  can  predict  a  man's  actions  better 
than  the  man  himself. 

3.  intr.  To  utter  prediction  ;  to  prophesy. 

1652  GAULE  Magastromancer  196   The  devil   can  both 
predict  and  make  predictors.     1805  EUGENIA  DI  ACTON 
Nuns  of  Desert  I.  315  The  necromantic  instruments,  .pre- 
dicted to  the  company  with  such  a  relation  to  their  circum- 
stances, as  filled  every  one.. with  the  utmost  astonishment. 
1853  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett,  (1883)  II.  225  No  one  can  predict 
as  to  the  length  of  her  life. 

Predictable  (pr/di-ktab'l),  a.  [f.  PREDICT  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  predicted  or  foretold. 

1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  i.6  Every  generation  demonstrates 
some  events  to  be  regular  and  predictable,  which  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  declared  to  be  irregular  and  unpre- 
dictable. 1889  Voice  (N.  Y.)  10  Oct.,  The  limit  of  predict- 
able weather  changes  varies  from  two  to  four  days. 

Hence  Predictability. 

1868  BAIN  Ment.  <$•  Mor.  Sc.  iv.  xj.  §  3  (1875)  402  The 
higher  the  constancy,  the  predictability  of  the  agent,  the 
higher  the  excellence  attained.  1880  A.  H.  Hum  Buckle 
I.  iv.  229  Buckle,  .proves  the  predictability  of  human  actions 
by  statistics. 

Predicted,///,  a.  [f.  l^prsedict-us,  pa.  pple. 
ofprxdicfre  (see  PREDICT  v.}  +  -ED a.] 

fl.  Before  mentioned,  aforesaid.  Obs. 

1546  Rep.  Gild  Palmers^  Ludl<nv,  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  198 
The  Salaries,  Stipendes,  or  ffees  of  the  predicted  persons. 
I5j*9  A.  M.  tr.  Gaoel/tover's  Bfc.  Pkysicke  27/2  We  must  vse 
this  praedictede  or  fore  rehearsed  distilled  water. 

2.  Prophesied,  foretold,  appointed  beforehand. 

16*3  COCKF.RAM,  Predicted^  Foretold.  ITOODRYDEN  Pytha- 
gorean Philos.  74  Here. .he  built  and  wall'd  The  place  pre- 
dicted. Mod.  At  the  predicted  hour  the  eclipse  took  place. 

Prediction  (prfdi'kfsn),  sb.  [ad.  L.  pr&- 
diction-etn  a  saying  before,  premising,  prediction, 
n.  of  action  f.  prxdtctre  to  PREDICT.  Cf.  F.  pr{- 
diction  (i6th  c.).J 

1.  The  action  of  predicting  or  foretelling  future 
events  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this,  a  prophecy. 

1561  FULKE  (title)  Antiprognosticon,  that  is  to  saye, 
Inuectiue  agaynst  the  uaine  and  vnprofitable  Predictions 
of  the  Astrologians,  as  Nostrodame,  etc.,  translated  out 
of  Latin.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  uoo  Aratus 
made  no  account  of  their  prediction.  1625  BACON  Ess., 
Prophecies  (Arb.l  537  Dreames,and  Predictions  of  Astrologie. 
1704  NELSON  Fest.  <$•  Fasts  v.  (173^)  62  He  was  born  at 
Bethlehem  according  to  the  Prediction  of  the  Prophet 
Micah.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  572  The  prince., 
predicted  that  Amsterdam  would  raise  some  difficulty. 
The  prediction  proved  correct.  x86x  Nat.  Rev.  Oct.  430  An 
author  who  evidently  identifies  prophecy  with  prediction. 
*t*b.  Applied  to  a  portent  or  omen.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  \\.  11.  28  Yet  Qesar  shall  go  forth  :  for 
these  Predictions  Are  to  the  world  in  general!,  as  to  Czsar. 

f  2.  A  statement  made  beforehand.   Obs.  rare. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac  s  Lett.  (vol.  I)  38,  I  hope  it 
shall  not  be  said.. that  y^m  can  accuse  his  predictions,  as 
erroneous,  who  never  falsified  his  word  with  you. 

Hence   f  Prediction  v.  Obs.  nonce-ivd.    trans. 


=»  PREDICT  v. ;  f  Predi  ctional  a.  Obs.t  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  prediction. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Oxford.  (1662)  11.  329,  I  conceive 
it  properly  to  intend  the  contests  betwixt  Scholar!)  and 
Scholars,  which  were  observed  predictionai,  as  if  their 
animosities  were  the  Index  of  the  Volume  of  the  Land. 
1665  HHATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  (Chaucer  Soc.)  30 
What  this  deep  Soothsayer  prediction 'd  before  in  jest,  he 
now  cals  for  in  earnest. 

f  Fredi'ctious,  a.  Obs.  rare~ l.  [f.  PREDICTION  : 
see -lous.]  Giving  predictions;  prophetic;  por- 
tentous, ominous. 

1644  QUARLES  Shepk.  Orac.  ix,  There's  great  talk  about 
A  strange  predictious  Star,  long  since  found  out  By  learned 
Ticho-brachy  [=  Tycho  Brahe]. 

Predictive  (pr/di*ktiv),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  pr#>- 
dictivus  foretelling,  prognosticating,  f.  pneditSre : 
see  PREDICT  v.  and  -IVE.]  Having  the  character 
or  quality  of  predicting ;  indicative  of  the  future. 

16510  PEARSON  Creed  ii.  150  There  is  scarce  an  action 
\vhicn  is  not  clearly  predictive  of  our  Saviour.  1791  COWPKK 
O<fys$.  n.  243  Birds  numerous  flutter  in  (he  beams  of  day 
Not  all  predictive.  1839^40  \V.  IRVING  Wolfert's  R.  iv.  (1855) 
49  That  baleful  and  livid  tint  predictive  of  a  storm.  1878 
C.  STANFORD  Symb.  Christ  ii.  36  Using  the  word  prophecy 
in  its  predictive  sense. 

b.  Applied  to  the  future  tense  when  it  simply 
asserts,  without  any  admixture  of  will  or  obligation. 

1811-31  BENTIIAM  Univ.  Gram.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  350  In 
consequence  of  this  modification,  it  required  to  be  dU- 
tinguished  into  two  species,— i.  The  simply  predictive 
future ;  2.  The  dominative  future.  1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang. 
(1850)  463  The  predictive  future. — /  shall  be  there  ..  means 
simply  that  the  speaker  will  be  present. . .  The  promissive 
future.—/  ivill  be  there,  .means  that  he  intends  being  so. 

Hence  Productively  adv.t  in  a  predictive  manner 
or  form,  by  way  of  prediction  ;  Fredi'ctiveness. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxxi, '  It  was  Miss  Edwardb 
who  did  that,  I  know  ',  said  Miss  Monflathen>  predictlvely. 
1878  C.  STANFOKD  Symb.  Christ  vii,  Anticipating  the  day 
in  which  we  live,  and  predictively  speaking  of  Christians 
alone,  a  ipoa  A.  B.  DAVIDSON  Old  Test.  Proph.  xiii.  (1903) 
232  Wherein  does  their  predictiveness  consist? 

Predictor  (pi/drktw),  Also  -er.  [a.  med.L. 
pr-A'dictor^  agent-n.  horn  prepdicfre  :  see  PREDICT  v. 
and  -OR.]  One  who  (or  that  which)  predicts  or 
foretells. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xxxvi.  224  Praedictor,.  .a  fore- 
teller of  things  to  come.  1652  [see  PREDICT  v.  3].  1708 
SWIFT  Death  Partridge  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  160  Whether  he 
hath  not  been  the  cause  of  this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  a:> 
the  predictor.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  fritl. 

*••_      *       ('_      WIV       _   .0    T"U_    T*« :-._1__,  1 


Rev.  Apr.  545  The  barometer,  as  a  predictor,  is  decepiive  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  use. 

Fredictory  (pr&Hcteri),  a.  [f.  PREDICTOR  : 
see  -ORY3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  predictor;  having 
the  quality  of  predicting,  predictive. 

165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  48  They  are ..  deceived,  as  well 
as  deceiving,  in  their  presaging  or  predictory  suggestions. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  London  (1662)  n.  217  Nicholas 
(Conquerour  of  his  People)  as  his  Font-name  then  given  him, 
as  predictory  of  those  Victories  he  afterwards  got.  1747 
HERVEY  Medit.  II.  120, 1  shall  scorn  to  ask.  .any  predictory 
Information  from  such  senseless  Masses.  1849  Fraser's 
Mag.  XXXIX.  198  Arguments  against  the  possibility  of 
predictory  power. 

Predigastric  :  see  PRE-  A.  4. 

Predigest  (pndidsc-st,  -d»i-),  v.  [f.  PRE 
A.  i  +  DIGEST  v, ;  cf.  late  L.  prmmgestvs  that  lias 
well  digested.]  trans.  To  digest  beforehand  (with 
quot.  1663  cf.  DIGEST  v.  8) ;  spec,  to  treat  (food), 
before  its  introduction  into  the  body,  by  a  process 
similar  to  digestion,  in  order  to  render  it  easily 
digestible.  Alsoyfc.  Hence  Fredige-sted///.  a. 


artificial  means  before  introduction  into  the  body. 
\\>~cstm.  Gaz.  6  May  14/1  Shakespeare.,  was  grappled  with 
before  our  time,  and  has  been  predigested  for  us. 

Predigestion(pndid3e-stY3n,-dai-).  [f.  PRK- 
A.  a  +  DIGESTION  ;  so  F.  pre*dige$tion?\ 

1 1.  Premature  or  over-hasty  digestion.  Obs. 

1607-11  BACON  Ess.,  Dispatch (Arb.)  242  Affected  dispatch 
..is  like  that  which  the  Pbisitians  call  pre-digestion,  or 
hastie  digestion,  which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of 
Crudities,  and  secrett  seedes  of  diseases.  1698  F.  M ANNINO 
Poems  IL  (1701)  ai  Seeming- Wits,  whose  hasty  Vein  Betray* 
a  Pre-digestion  in  the  Brain. 

2.  Digestion  (of  food)  by  artificial  means  before 
introduction  into  the  stomach. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1897  Allbutfs  Sysf.  Med.  HI.  135 
After  a  time  the  degree  of  predigestion  should  be  very 
gradually  lessened.  1900  Ibid.  V.  618  Milk  cannot  with 
safety  be  submitted  for  any  great  length  of  time  to  pre- 
digestion. 

Predigital,  -dilatator :  see  PRE-  B.  3,  A.  4  b. 

II  Fredikant  (predika'nt).  Also  predicant. 
[Du. :  see  PREDICANT.]  A  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Protestant  church,  esp.  in  South  Africa. 

[1634  BRERETON  Trav.  Holland,  etc.  45  On  the  one  side, 
was  placed  the  minister  (the  predicant).]  1849  R.  MOFFAT 
in  Daily  News  24  Feb.  (1900)  6/1  They  have  a  measure  of 
religious  knowledge  culled  from  the  Bible  and  their  itinerant 
predikants.  1889  RIDER  HAGGARD  Allan's  WtfttA  Your 
father,  the  Predicant,  always  warned  me  against  trekking 
north.  1905  Athenxnm  25  Feb.  234/2  The  first  of  a  succe*.- 


PBEDILECT. 

sion  of  predikants  at  Tuticorin  [Southern  India]  wa.s  the 
noted  ex-Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  s  jtaequ  ;nt  translator 
of  .the  Hible  into  Portuguese,  Jouo  Ferreira  d'Almeida. 

Predilect  (pr/dile-kt),  a.  rare.  [ad.  med.  L. 
prxdllect-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  prxdiligfrt  to  choose  or 
love  before  others :  see  PRE-  A.  i  and  DILECT.] 
Chosen  or  favoured  in  preference  to  others.  So 
t  Predilected  Obs. 

a  1450  Mankind  (Brandl)  758  My  predylecte  sonn,  where 
be  ye?  Ibid.  859  My  predilecte  specyall,  je  are  worthy  to 
hawe  my  lowe.  a.  1774  W.  HARTE  Charitable  Mason  Poems 
(1810)  387/2  Heav'n  to  its  predilected  children  grants  The 
mid'lle  space  'twixt  opulence  and  wants.  1860  MRS.  BYRNE 
Undercurrents  Overlooked  II.  102  The  felon  is  the  predi- 
lect  object  of  public  charity  in  England. 
Predilection  (pr/'dile'kjan).  [a.  K.  predilection 
(i6th  c.),  ad.  L.  type  *prseditection-em^  n.  of  action 
f.  med.L.  prxdiligere :  see  prec.  and  DILECTION.] 
A  mental  preference  or  partiality  ;  a  favourable 
predisposition  or  prepossession. 

174*  HUME  Dissert,  iv.  (1757)  234  It  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  that  which  suits  our  particular 
turn  and  disposition.  1768  STEHNE  Sent.  Jonrn.  ([778)  1. 180 
(Translation^ ^  I  have  a  predilection  for  the  whole  corps  of 
veterans.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ix,  Robert  had  never 
testified  much  predilection  for  violent  exertion.  1866  CRUMP 
Banking  ix.  203  Sir  Robert  Peel  avowed  his  own  predilec- 
tion for  a  central  bank  of  issue. 

Predile'Ctive,  a.  rare.  [f.  \s.  prxdilect-,  ppl. 
stem  of  prxdiligfre :  see  PBEDILECT  and  -IVE.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  showing  predilection. 

1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  III.  172, 1  see  nothing 
impossible  in  such  a  personage  taking  advantage  of  your 
pretlilective  imprudency. 

Pre-diluvial  (pr/dil'w  vial),  a.  Geol.  [f.  PRE- 
H.  i  +  DILUVIAL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  age 
before  that  of  the  Diluvium  or  Northern  Drift. 

1857  B.  TAYLOK  North.  Trav.  xxvi.  269  The  Kiollefjord, 
which  In  the  pre-diluvial  times  must  have  been  a  tremendous 
mountain  gorge. 

Prediluvian  (prldilifi-viin),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  PRE-  B.  i  +  DILUVIAN.]  =  ANTEDILUVIAN  :  a. 
adj.  Existing  or  occurring  before  the  Noachian 
deluge,  b.  sb.  One  who  lived  before  the  Deluge. 
1804  COLUNS  Scripscrap  169  Prediluvians,  uplifted  and 
pompous  Deem'd  his  nautical  Scheme  a  fantastical  Dream. 
1855  WYLLIE  in  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  (1862)  320  The  original 
language  spoken  by  Adam  and  the  prediluvian  race  of  man, 
if  not  the  post-diluvian  Hebrew,  has  disappeared. 

Pre-direot,  -discipline,  etc. :  see  PRE-  A.  i, 
3,  etc. 
Prediscover  (pr/diskp-vw),  v.    [PRE-  A.  i.] 

trans.  To  discover  beforehand. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  i.  §  52  These  holy  men  did 
prudently  prediscove*  that  differences  in  judgements  would 
unavoidably  happen  in  the  Church.  1766  BLACK  BURN  K 
Con/ess.  (1767)  221  In  his  supposing  them  to  have  predis- 
covered  the  dissensions,  that  would  happen  in  the  church  an 
hundred  years  after  they  were  dead. 

So  Predisco'very  [PiiE-  A.  2],previousdiscovery, 

1653  T.  HORTON  U'isdome's  Judgment  10  To  shew  us 
them,  not  in  the  event, . .  but  afore-hand  in  the  pre-discoveries 
and  apprehensions  of  it.  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Johnson 
464  A  question  between  us  and.. Spain,  touching  the  pre- 
discoyery,  and,  consequently,  the  right  of  dominion  over 
certain  islands  in  the  South  seas. 

Predisponent  (pndisp<?u-nent),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  7-8  prse-.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i,  2  +  DISPONENT.] 

A.  adj.  Predisposing.     Now  rare. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  Ad  Sect.  x.  6  These  graces 
..are  given  to  men  irregularly  and  without  any  order  of 
prsedisponent  causes.  18*2-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
III.  127  Somnambulism  occurs  in  many  persons  without  any 
manifest  predisponent  cause. 

B.  sb,  A  predisposing  influence  or  cause. 

1771  Let,  to  ur.  Cadogan  on  Diss.  Gout  7  My  neighbour 
is  free  From  this  praedisponent,  and  escapes  it.  1851  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  Alii.  n.  375  Secondary  causes,  as  pre- 
disponents  to  the  disease. 

Hence  Predispo-nency  [see  -ENCY],  the  quality 
of  being  predisponent  or  causing  predisposition. 

a  1846  PARRY  is  cited  by  WORCESTER. 

Predisposal  (pr/~disp^u-Zal).  [PRE-  A.  2.] 
Previous  disposal. 

X79S  jemima  I.  1 19  If  you  had  not  rendered  that  desirable 
event  impossible,  by  the  predisposal  of  yourself, ..  your 
Jemima  should  have  become  your  wife.  1830  HERSCHEL 
Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  §  26  This  contemplation  of  possible  occur- 
rences, and  predisposal  of  what  shall  happen. 

Predispose  (pr/aisp^-z),  v.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  + 
DISPOSE:  cf.  F.  prfdisposer  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  and  \s.  pr%disposit~us  predisposed.] 

1.  trans.  To  dispose  (a  person,  etc.)  beforehand  ; 
to  render  liable  or  subject  to  something ;  to  put 
into  a  favourable  or  suitable  frame  or  condition ;  to 
incline  or  adapt  previously.  Also  absol. 

1646  [see  PREDISPOSED].  1684  T.  BURNET  The.  Earth  i.  iv. 
36  Vegetable  productions  require  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  to  pre- 
dispose and  excite  the  Earth,  and  the  Seeds,  a  1716  SOUTH 
(J.),  Unless  n;iture  be  predisposed  to  friendship  by  its  own 
propensity.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  299  As  a  hot  summer 
immediately  excites  the  cholera,  so  it  predisposes  to  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  45  The 
relief. .only  predisposed  him  for  an  earlier .. relapse  into  the 
same  melancholy  mood.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  i.  147 
The  majority  of  his  judges. .came  predisposed  to  condemn 
him.  1902  Daily  Chron.  14  May  7/6  Hydrogen.. being 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  the  presence  of  which 
could  only  help  to  predispose  for  an  explosion. 
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2.  To  dispose  of,  give  away,  or  bequeath  before. 

1666  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  AISS.  Conitu,  App.  v.  20  Finding 

.  .the  office  designed  for  him  predisposed  by  patent.     1807 

CKABBK  1'ar.  Reg.  in.  531  Assured  of  wealth,  this  man  of 

simple  heart,  To  every  friend  had  predisposed  a  part. 

Hence  Predispo'siug  ///.  a.,  that  predisposes  ; 
'  that  renders  favourable,  inclined,  or  susceptible. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  I.  iv,  His  own  purposes 

j    and  predisposing  thoughts.     1793  Friendly  Atidr.  to  Pvor 

21  Many  things  concur  ..  to  form  a  predisposing  cause  for 

such  disorders.     1848  R.  I.  WILBEKFOBCE  Doctr.  Incanta- 

j    tion  xiii.  (1852)^62  There  is  one  radical  defect — the  need  of 

some  predisposing  grace  on  the  part  of  God.     1904  Brit. 

Med.  Jrnl.  7  Sept.  640  Tlie  end  of  the  hot  season  in  the 

tropics,  .is  very  predisposing  to  malaria. 

Predisposed  (-pou-zd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
•ED  '.]  Disposed  or  inclined  beforehand ;  pre- 
viously or  already  liable  or  subject. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  308  It  concurreth  but 
unto  predisposed  effects.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872) 
II.  vii.  11.218  Tales,,  .which  a  predisposed  multitude  eagerly 
swallowed.  1899  Allbutfs  S?st.  Med.  VIII.  569  A  direct 
transmission  [of  disease]  from  one  member  of  a  predisposed 
fatuity  to  another. 

Hence  Predispo'sedness,  the  quality  of  being 
predisposed  ;  predisposition. 

1645  !'•  COLEMAN  Hopes  Deferred  21  A  praying  army  is 
a  predisposednesse  for  successe.  1681  H.  MOKE  l'..\j>.  Dan. 
v.  141  Whether  the  difference  lie  meerly  in  the  predisposed- 
ness  of  the  persons.. is  a  subtile  piece  of  Philosophy. 

Predisposition  (pr/dispozi-Jan).  [I.  PBE- 
i  A.  2  +  DISPOSITION  ;  cf.  mod.F.  predisposition.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  predisposed  or  inclined 
beforehand  (to  something  or  to  do  something); 
a  previous  inclination  or  favourable  state  of  mind. 

1616  BACON  Syhia  §  236  That  the  Spirits  of  the  Teacher 
put  in  Motion,  should  worke  with  the  Spirits  of  the  Learner, 
a  Pre-disposition  to  offer  to  Imitate.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR 
Worthy  Commitn.  li.  ii.  132  St.  Austin  reckoning  what  pre- 
disposition is  necessary  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  holy 
sacrament.  1705  STANHOFE  faraphr.  I.  250  Constituent 
Parts  of  Repentance,  and  necessary  Predispositions  to 
Forgiveness.  1840  MACAULAY  £ss.,  Kanke's  Hist.  (1887) 
577  There  had  long  been  a  predisposition  to  heresy. 

2.  spec.  A  physical  condition  which  renders  its 
possessor  liable  to  the  attack  of  disease. 

i6»«  BACON  Hen.  F//,  Wks.  1879  !•  734/1  It  [the  sweating 
sickness]  was  conceived  ..  to  proceed  from  a  malignity  in 
the  constitution  of  the  air,  gathered  by  the  predispositions 
of  seasons.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  iv.  ii.  249 
External  Accidents  are  often  the  occasional  cause  of  the 
Kings- Evil,  but  they  always  suppose  a  predisposition  of  the 
Body  to  it.  1707  F LOVER  Physic.  Pulse- ll'atch  311  Table 
of  the  Pulses  according  to  Diseases,  and  the  Pre-Dlsposition 
to  them.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  83  Predisposition  to  Small- 
pox. 1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  101  Here., 
there  may  exist  some  special  predisposition  of  the  tissues 
themselves. 

Hence  Fredisposi'tional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
predisposition. 

1847  BUSHNELL  Ckr.  Nurt.  Ii.  i.  (1861)  247  Results  from 
predispositional  state,  or  initially  sanctified  property. 

Predisti  nguish  (prf-),  v.  [PKK-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  distinguish  by  way  of  preference.  Hence 
Predisti'nguished  ///.  a.,  distinguished  before  or 
above  others. 

17^78  Love  Feast  25  Of  saving  Grace  a  predistinguish'd 
Heir.  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Sertii.  in  Bug,  Lit.  (1882)  391 
How  shall  the  law  predistinguish  the  ominous  screech  owl 
.  .from  the  auspicious  and  friendly  birds  of  warning? 

t  Fre  divina'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prsdlvina- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  from  preedivinare :  see  next. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  prtdivination  (1552  in  Godef.).]  The 
divining  of  events  beforehand. 

1603  Adv.  Dm  Scbast.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  401 
Many  matters  that  he  had  seen  take  event  according  to  his 
predivination.  1611  FLORID,  Prtdiuittatiorie,  a  prediuina- 
tion  or  guessing.  16x3  in  COCKERAM. 

t  Predivi'ne,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prydimndre 
to  divine  beforehand,  have  a  presentiment  of:  see 
PRE-  A.  i  and  DIVINE  v.  CC  obs.  F.  prtdiviner 
(1530  in  Godef.).]  trans,  and  inlr.  To  divine 
beforehand,  presage,  prognosticate. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  144  Which  did . .  predivine 
the.. eloquence  of  Plato.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle,  etc. 
(1871)  146  Astronomers.  .Can  pre-divine  of  famines,  plagues, 
and  wanes.  i6aa  DONNE  Sernt.  15  Sept  42  [One  who]  be 
the  intention  neuer  so  sincere,  will  presage,  and  prognosti- 
cate, and  prediuine  sinister  and  mischieuous  effects  from  it. 

Predominance  (pr/y^-minans) .  Also  7  prte- . 
[f.  as  PREDOMINANT  +  -ANCE.  Cf.  K.  predominance 
(i6thc.).]  The  fact  or  position  of  being  predomi- 
nant :  a.  Astral.  Ascendancy,  superior  influence. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  112  Both  haue  influence 
from  one  ominous  star,  Which  bodes  our  happinesse  or  our 
mischance  According  to  the  starres  predominance.  i6aa 
FLETCHER  Sea  Voy,  in.  i,  The  sullen  Saturn  had  predomi- 
nance at  your  nativity  1  c  1650  Don  Bellianis  178  [A  sword] 
which  she  forged  under  the  Constellation  and  Predominance 
of  such  Planets,  that  no  Enchantment  might  against  it 
prevail. 

b.  genet-ally.   Prevailing  or  superior  influence, 
strength,  or  authority ;  prevalence,  preponderance. 
1   In  early  use  frequently  of  the  humours. 

x6o»  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  ii,  Ther's  not  a  beauty 
lives  Hath  that  imperiall  predominance  Ore  my  affectes. 
a  i6»7  H.  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Soldier  in.  iv,  Now  a  Scorpion  is 
]  A  small  compacted  creature  in  whom  Earth  Hath  the  pre- 
dominance, but  mixt  with  fire.  1668  SOUTH  Sernt.  (1727)  V. 
xi.  420  It  is  really  no  small  Argument  of  the  Predominance  of 


PREDOMINANTLY. 

Conscience  over  Interest.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1716 
(1816)  I.  24  The  early  predominance  of  intellectual  vigour. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxviii.  (18561  235  This  predomi- 
nance of  breezes  from  the  southward  and  eastward. 

Predo  minancy.  [f.  as  next  +  -ANCY.]  The 
quality  of  being  predominant ;  an  instance  of  this ; 
the  fact  of  being  predominant ;  =  prec. 

1598  FLORIO,  Predomination*,  predomination,  predomi- 
nance. 1607-11  BACON  Ess.*  Custom  4-  Educ.  (Arb.)  368 
The  predominancy^  of  Custome  is  every  where  vi>ible. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xi.  §  10  The  young  Queene. . 
tooke  her  selfe  not  to  be  a  little  wronged  by  this  vngracious 
mans  predominancy.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv. 
iii.  183  An  Inflammation  . .  Oedcmatous,  Schirrous,  Erisi- 
pelatous,  according  to  the  predominancy  of  melancholy, 
flegme,  or  choler.  1652  CULPEPPER  Eng.  Physic.  (1809)  276 
Mars  claims  predominancy  over  all  these  wholesome  herbs. 
1739  MELMOTH  Fitzosb.  Lett.  (1763)  188  To  be  influenced  in 
his  censure  or  applause . .  by  the  predominancy  or  deficiency 
of  his  favorite  beauty.  1839-34  Good's  Study  Med,  (ed.  4) 
III.  410  Affected  with  a  predominancy  of  rigid  over  clonic 
action. 

Predominant  (predominant),  a.  and  sit.     [a. 
F.  predominant  (I4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  ad. 
L.  type  *prxdominant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  *pr&domi- 
nan,  -are  :  see  PREDOMINE.] 
A.  adj.  Predominating. 

1.  Having  ascendancy,  power,  influence,  or  autho- 
rity over  others;  superior,  ascendant,  prevalent. 

In  early  use  a  term  of  Astrology,  also  of  Physiology. 

Predominant  branch  of  a  tree  (Math.)-,  see  DOMINANT  5. 
Predominant  nerve  (Bat.) :  the  main  or  principal  nerve,  as 
in  the  leaves  cf  mosses.  Predominant  partner:  a  phrase 
applied  (after  Lord  Rosebery)  to  England  among  the  several 
constituents  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl,  Epist.  279  Von  are  not  ignorauntt 
yl  melancholy  being  predominant,.,  moueth  men  to  mad- 
nesse.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom,  <$•  Jul.  ii.  iii.  29  And  where  the 
worser  is  predominant,  Full  soone  the  Canker  death  eates 
vp  that  Plant.  1601  —  Alls  Well  \.  \.  211  Hel.  The  warres 
hath  so  kept  you  vnder,  that  you  must  needes  be  borne 
vnder  Mars.  Par.  When  he  was  predominant.  167*  PETTY 
Pol.Anat.  (1691)  34  Why  do  not  the  predominant  Party  in 
Parliament.. make  England  beyond  Trent  another  King- 
dom? 1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  103  PT  The  temporary 
effect  of  a  predominant  passion.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  i.  315  After  the  power  of  the  English  became 
predominant.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  it  A  cliange  which 
was  apt  to  make  the  women's  voices  predominant  in  the 
chorus.  1894  LD.  KOSEBERY  Sp.  Ho.  Las.  12  Mar.  (Hansard 
iv.  XXII.  32),  The  noble  Marquess  [of  Salisbury]  made  one 
remark  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Home  Rule  with  which  I  con- 
fess  myself  in  entire  accord.  He  said  that  before  Irish 
Home  Rule  is  conceded  by  the  I  mperial  Parliament,  England, 
.is  the  predominant  Member  of  the  partnership  of  the  Three 


Sredominant  partner  theory  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  next 
overnment. 

b.  More  vaguely:  More  abundant  as  an  element; 
more  frequent ;  prevailing,  prevalent. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  488  A  third  [Corinthian  metal] 
of  an  equall  medley  and  temperature,  wherein  a  man  shall 
not  perceiue  any  one  mettall  predominant,  1635  SWAN 
Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  176  The  Equator  where  heat  is  most 
predominant.  1709  BERKELEY  The.  Vision  Ded  ,  Those 
criminal  pleasures  so  fashionable  and  predominant  in  the 
age  we  live  in.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann,  (1863)  II.  iv.  i. 
179  The  predominant  Erse  dialect.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr. 
47  The  wet  side  being  that  towards  which  the  predominant 
winds  blow. 

fc.  With*/:  Domineering  over,  overruling.  Obs. 
•  1643  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  106  They  were  so  pre- 
sumptuous, and  predominant  of  his  Majesties  Resolutions, 
that  they  forbear  not  those  outrages. 

d.  Jig.  Superior  in  position,  towering  over. 

1797  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stolberg*s  Trav.  (ed.  2)  II.  xliv.  96 
The  Cupola,  .rises  predominant  over  every  object.  1867 
A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  vii.  251  Made  the  roofs  boldly  pre- 
dominant. 

2.  Her.  (See  quots.) 

1766-87  PORNY  Heraldry  Gloss.,  Predominant*  this  term 
is  sometimes  used  in  Heraldry  to  signify  that  the  Field  is 
but  of  one  Tincture.  Ibid.  28  When  some  Metal,  Colour,  or 
Fur,  is  spread  all  over  the  Surface  or  Field,  such  a  Tincture 
is  said  to  be  predominant. 

B.  sb.  That  which  predominates:  a.  A  pre- 
dominating person,  influence,  power,  or  authority ; 
a  predominating  quality,  fact,  or  feature. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxii.  (1612)  163  We  are 
Predominants,  say  we.  1594  \Varres  Cyrus  907  Reason, 
my  Lord,  was  the  predominant.  1599  B.  JONSON  £v.  Man 
out  of  Hum.  in.  iii,  You  must  first  haue  an  especial  care  so 
to  weare  your  hat,  that  it  oppresse  not  confusedly  this 
your  predominant  or  fore-top,  a  1656  USSHER  A  nn.  vi.  (1658) 
219  The  Sun.. was  the  Predominant  in  Greece,  and  the 
Moon  in  Persia.  1890  C.  L.  MORGAN  Anim.  Life  $  Intell. 
349,  I  venture  to  call  the  prominent  quality  a  predominant 
as  opposed  to  the  isolate. 

t  D.  A  predominating  or  besetting  sin.  Obs. 

1633  W.  STRUTHER  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Da-v.  Ps.  xxxvi.  4 
Every  man's  predominant  is  a  beast  of  Satan's  saddling 
and  providing.  1699  ELIZ.  WEST  Mem.  (1865)  143,  I  was 
ill  employed,  pursuing  after  my  idols  and  predommants. 

c.  Welsh  Phonology.  (See  quot.) 

1856  J.  WILLIAMS  Gram.  Edeyrn  §  134  Predominants  .. 
which  are  f,  ph,  ch,  ng,  ngh,  dd,  th,  1,  in,  n,  r,  mh,  nh,  being 
so  called  because  they  prevail  over  the  umbratiles,  thrust 
them  out  of  the  sentence,  and  reign  by  their  own  power  in 
their  stead. 

Predo'minantly,  ado.     [f.   pice.  +  -LY  -.] 


PREDOMINATE. 

In  a  predominant  manner  or  degree  ;  with  superior 
influence;  preponcleratingly. 

1681  J.  SCOTT  Cttr.  Li/ei.  iii.  §  2  (1684)  MI  Our  Wills  beine 
already  predominantly  inclined  to  follow  God,  and  lake 
example  by  him.  1773  Life  N.  Frowdt  59  A  Longing  lo  view 
distant  Climes  so  predominantly  reigned  in  my  Thoughts. 
1884  Munch.  Exam.  20  Aug.  5/,  Down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  1 1 1,.,  the  House  was  predominantly1 

Predominate  (prMjrmin^),  a.  Now  rare. 
[app.  a  mistaken  form  for  PREDOMINANT,  prob.  after 
such  adjs.as  moderate,  temperate.]  =  PREDOMINANT. 

1591  NASHE  Prognostication  To  R<fr.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
143  Mercury  being  Lord  and  predominate  in  the  house  of 
Fortune.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  Cod's  Judgcm.  (1612)  500 
When  crue  tie  once  begmeth  to  bee  predominat,  it  is  so 
vnsatiable  that  it  neuer  ceaseth.  1605  TIMME  Qnersit.  in 
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condition  of  predominating;  piedominance ; 
ascendancy.  (Often  in  Astral,  and  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  humours.) 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  105  So  great  a  pre 
domination  hath  this  name  of  fidelity  in  the  hearts-  o 


PRE-ELECTION. 

especially  by  the  Chip's  sides,  c  16*6  CAPT.  N  BOTEIKR 
Dialogues  about  Sea  Services  (1685)  283  When  a  Ship  b  to 
be  made  ready  for  a  Fight,  the  Word  of  Command  is,  make 
the  Ship  Predy,  or  make  Predy  the  Ordnance.  And  a  Predy 
Ship  is  when  all  her  Decks  are  cleared,  and  her  Guns  and 


sway  so  much  Over  the  rest?    c  1645  HOWF.LL  Lett.  (1891) 
II.  56a  The  perpetual  conflict  of  the  humors  within  us  for 
'  ' 


So  •)•  Pr«-dy  v.  06s.,  to  make  ready. 

'••7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  38  Predy,  or  make 


predominaiio'n.  '  lo£4  •  PALAEMON  '"friendtUfj  "Mercury""    I    !!ad^.'.°  sct  saile'     *1°4  J-  Html  Lex.'feiiut'f,  Pr,dy 
follows  the  predomination  of  those  other  Planets  with  whom        'ff:-—^-  °*    ,      yS .  °''<1^a"cfi  «  a»_much  as  t 


he  is  in 

You  woul 

yon  believe,  is  in  your  opinions. 

Predo-minator.  rare 


om 

n  Conjunction.     1783  JOHNSON  28  Apr.  in  Bom*!/ 
uld  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of  right,  which, 

[agent-n.  from  PRK- 


possessed  . .  the  predominate  bad  qualities  of  both  Euro, 
peans  and  Africans.  1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  Land's  End 
33«  The  denomination  he  [Wesley]  founded  seems  to  be 
the  standing  or  predominate  order  here. 

Predominate  (pr/tip-min^t),  v.  Also  6  pros-, 
[f.  med.L.  ^prxdominare  (prob.  used  in  I5~i6th  c. 
L.) :  see  PREDOMINE  and  -ATE  3.  It  might  also  be 
f.  F.  prUominer,  like  isolate,  etc.  :  see  -ATE  »  6.] 

fl.  intr.  Astral.  To  have  ascendancy,  to  exert 
controlling  influence.  Obs. 

•597  A.    M.   tr.    Guillemcait's   Fr.  C/iirurg.  51  b/i    The 


t  Predo  mine,  v.  Obs.  [app.  a.  F.  prMominer 
( 1 6th  c.  in  Littre) ,  ad.  L.  type  "prsdominarc  (which 
may  have  been  used  in  med.  or  i6th  c.  L.),  S.fnr, 
PRE-  A.  +  doniindri,  later  -art,  to  be  master,  rule, 
f.  dominus  lord,  master. 

Like  the  other  words  of  the  group,  in  early  use  in  Astrology, 
also  in  the  doctrine  of  the  humours.] 

1.  intr.  =  PREDOMINATE  v.  \,  2. 

iJ9i  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  ii.  104  So  th'  Element  in 
Wine  predomimnglt  hot,  and  cold,  and  moist,  and  dry 
doth  bring.  1596  DHAYTON  Leg.  iv.  300  To  my  ascendant 
hasting  then  to  clime,  There  as  the  first  ] 


1  hmgs  ready  for  a  Fight.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word  bk 
f  redy,  or  Pridtly,  a  word  formerly  used  in  our  ships  for 
get  ready  ;  as  '  Predy  the  main-deck  ',  or  get  it  clear. 

Pre-dynastio :  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

tPree,  s6.l  Obs.  rare-1.  [a.  F.  prt'.-l.. 
prat-um  meadow,  or  a.  obs.  f.pre"e  fem.  :-L.prata, 
pi.  ofpratuHi.]  A  meadow. 

a  ifac  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  24  In  a  Writ  the  general! 
shall  be  put.,  before  the  special! :  as  land  before  pree 
pasture,  wood,  iuncary,  marish,  &c. 

Free  (pr/~),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  8-  prie. 
[A  shortened  form  of  preive,  preve,  by-form  of 
PROVE  v. ;  cf.  Sc.  gie,  hae,  lee,  forgive,  have,  lief.] 
trans.  To  make  proof  or  trial  of ;  to  try  what  (a 
thing)  is  like,  esp.  by  tasting.  Pree  the  matt'  of, 
to  kiss. 

? a  1700  Ballad,  'Blow  the  winds  1  ho'  (in  R.  Bell's 
Collect.  1857),  He  [a  horse]  shakes  his  head  above  the  trough 


2.  generally,  a.  To  have  or  exert  controlling 
power,  to  lord  it  over ;  to  surpass  in  authority  or 
influence,  to  be  superior. 

1618  BOLTON  Florus  (1636)  228  Our  fellowes,  and  allies  most 
justly  demanded  equall  priviledge  with  the  Romans,.. to 
the  hope  whereof  Drusus  had  raized  them  upon  a  desire  to 
predominate.  1613  COCKERAM  11,  To  Gouerne  or  rule 
predominate,  . .  damineere.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
<fd.  2)  237  The  women  in  those  parts  never  predominate 
1807  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax.  (ed.  2)  I.  i.  viii.  87  In  this 
period  of  the  independence  of  Britain,  one  tyrant  is  said 
to  have  predominated  over  the  rest.  1855  MILMAN  Lat. 
(.Itr.  xi.  iv.  V.  102  I  he  Frenchman  soon  began  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  Pontiff. 

b.  To  be  the  stronger,  main,  or  leading  element ; 
to  prevail,  preponderate. 

'594  CARF.W  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  83  When  this 
element  predominate!)!  in  the  mixture,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol. 
Arith.  i.  (1691)  15  Those  who  predominate  in  Shipping, and 


SON  Silur.  Syst.  l.  x.  137  The  hornblende  for  thVmost  part 
predominating  over  the  felspar.  1881  OWEN  in  Nature 
i  Sept.  421/1  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  in  1753 
when  the  collections  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts  pre- 
dominated. 

O.  To  occupy  a  more  commanding  position ; 
to  tower  over. 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  viii,  A  huge  bear,  carved  in  stone,  pre- 
dominated over  a  large  stone-basin.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A . 
Bede  v,  The  tall  gables  and  elms  of  the  rectory  predominate 
over  the  tiny  white-washed  church. 

3.  trans.  To  dominate  over,  prevail  over,  control. 
Now  rare. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timcm  iv.  iii.  142  Let  your  close  fire  pre. 


nature  predominated  the  glare  of  your  riches.  1891  A.  E 
LEE  Hist.  Coliimous  (Ohio)  II.  573  The  ambition  for  outside 
effect  which  predominated  the  original  plans  seems  to  have 
been  disdainful  of  interior  comfort. 

Hence  Predo'mlnated  ppl.  a.  =  PREDOMINATE  a. 

*n*  HUME  £«.,  Parties  (1768)  36  According  to  that 
principle  which  is  predominated  and  is  found  to  have  the 
greatest  influence. 

Predo'minately,  adv.  Now  rare.  [f.  PRE- 
DOMINATE a.  +  -LY  *.J  =  PREDOMINANTLY. 

"594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xv.  (1596)  271  Nature 
.  .in  a  woman  cannot  be  predominatly  hot.  1841  MANNING 
Serin.  (18^8)  I.  66  In  persons  of  a  predominately  worldly 

ne  of  mind.  1893  Athtnseiim  13  Feb.  212/3  Used  too 
predominately,  to  the  dwarfing  or  exclusion  of  other 
feelings. 

Predo-minating,  ///.  a.  [f.  PREDOMINATE 
v.  +  -INO  ".]  That  predominates ;  controlling, 


ruling,  prevailing  ;  rarely,  domineering,  lording  it'. 

'59S  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  (1609)  v.  xciii,  The  pride  of  some 

predominating  will.     1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  4>  Qual.  357 

't  so  much   the    Predominating   as  the  Denominating 

forme.     1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xv,  But  then.,  that 

.  one    must  be  tender  to  her,  not  rude  and  predominating 

his  manners.    1904  Expositor  Mar.  186  Joyousness  is  the 

predominating  characteristic  of  Judaism 

Hence  Fredo'minatinffly  adv. 

1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah,  Bean-stripe  222  Either. .seems 
r-rcdommatingly  the  colour.  1905  ORR  Probl.  O.  T.  vii 
196  Portions  of  chapters  in  Genesis  are  marked  by  the  use 
exclusively  or  predominatingly  of  the  divine  name  Elohim. 

Predomination  (prfdpmin^-Jan).  Now  rare 
ir  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  PREDOMINE,  PRE. 
DOMINATE  7..;  see  -ATION.J  The  action,  fact,  or 


predomine  or  influence  them,  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  know. 

t  Predominee-r,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PHE- 
A.  5  +  DOMINEER;  prob.  influenced  by  F.  prt- 
dominer.']  trans.  To  overrule,  domineer  over. 

1594  ind  Rep.  Dr.  Faustus  iii.  C  ij,  Being  gouerned  and 
predommeirde  by  that  quicke  and  ready  spirite. 

t  Predomi-nion.  Obs.  [f.  PRE-  A.  5  +  DO- 
MINION, after  predomine,  etc.]  Superior  power ; 
predominance,  prevalence. 

1607  WAI.KINGTON  Oft.  Glass  vi.  77  Of  the  predominion  of 
any  element,,  .the  complexion  hath  his  ..  denomination. 
ion  FLORIO,  Predominio,  a  fore-rule  or  predominion.  1673 
GREW  Anat.  Roots  n.  §  70  By  the  predominion  of  the  other 
Principles,  made  mild. 

t  Predo-minize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PREDOMINE 
(or  its  source)  +  -IZE.]  trans.  =  PREDOMINATE  v.  3. 

1*48  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  29  And  so 
allay  the  Fury,  stint  the  Rage  Of  madness  doth  pre- 
doimni7e  this  age. 

t  Predo  miny.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  type  *prK- 
dominium:  see  PRE-  A.  5  and  DOMINION.] 
Superior  power  or  authority  ;  predominance. 
(Used  in  the  translation  cited,  but  not  in  TrevLsa.) 
*43*-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  231  The  Romanes  made 
promise  to  Marcus,  a  nowble  knyjhte,  that  he  scholde  haue 
predominy  of  the  cite  [urbis  dominium],  and  a  perpetualle 
memory  if  he  cowthe  delyuer  that  cite.  Ibid.  263.  Ibid. 
351  Obteynenge  the  predominy  by  strenjhte  and  armes 
M3»-50  Hartfiau  Contn.  o/ Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  500  That 
trowble  and  discorde  scholde  not  have  predominy  afterwarde 

Predone  (prioVn),  ///.  a.  rare-1,  [f.  PRE-  A.  i 
i   or  (?)6  +  DONE.]    Already  done;  or  (?)  completely 
done,  fordone,  exhausted. 

1859  KINGSLEY  in  £1X1879)  II.  xviii.  99,  I  am.. as  one 
desperate  and  predone  with  work  of  various  kinds  at  once. 

Predoom  (prjdii-m),  v.  Also  ;  prw-.  [PRE- 
A.  i.]  trans,  a.  To  pronounce  the  sentence  or 
doom  of  beforehand ;  to  precondemn.  b.  To  fore- 
ordain (some  doom)  to.  So  Predoomed  (-d«-md), 
Predoo-ming  ///.  adjs. 

1618  Omles  Almanacks  Raven  2,  I  haue  euer  been  held  a 
Praedooming  Bird.  1786  Hist,  in  A  nn.  Keg.  51/2  The  Sheich  '. 
Mansour  pretended  that  he  was  pre-doomed  by  the., 
decrees  of  heaven  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  divine  revela- 
tion. 1796  COLERIDGE  Dest.  Nations  182  The  indwelling 
angel-guide,  that  oft . .  shapes  out  Man's  course  To  the 
predoom'd  adventure.  1859  TENNYSON  Lane,  ft  Elaine 
725  All  Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but  most  Pre- 
doom'd her  as  unworthy.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal 
II.  i.  10  He  predooms  future  suffering  to  the  innocent  by  a 
reckless  indulgence  of  his  own  inclination  in  the  present. 
1885  R.  BUCHANAN  in  A'.  Amer.  Rev.  May  452  Shall  Man, 
predoom'd,  Cling  to  his  sinking  straw  of  consciousness  ? 

Predorsal :  see  PBE-  B.  3. 

t  Fredonr.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  predeur  (lyh  c.  in 
Godef.),  ad.  L.  prsdatffr-em  plunderer,  pillager.] 
A  robber,  plunderer,  marauder. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Descr.  o/Irel.  17/1  in  Chron.  I,  The  Earle 
with  his  bande  made  hoate  foote  after,  &  dogging  still  the 
track  of  the  predours,  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  dart 
was  hurld. 

t  Pre'dy,  a.  Naut.  Obs.  [Deriv.  obscure :  most 
writers  have  associated  it  in  some  way  with  ready. 

(The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the/  was  developed 
out  of  the  word  of  command  '  Make  the  shi/>  ready '  (c£ 
<)uot.  1626).  This  is  not  impossible  ;  though  it  assumes  the 
identity  of  the  vowel  sound  in  ready  and  predy,  which  is 
not  proved.)] 

Prepared  for  action,  ready. 

1635  in  /.  S.  Corbett  Fighting  Instruct.  (1905)  69  That 
the  hold  in  every  ship  MMM  be  rummaged  and  made  predy 


portion  of  a  train  and  examining  it.  1896  BARRIE" Sent, 
lommy  xix.  215  He  had  no  thought  o  preeinz  lasses' 
mouths  now. 

Hence  Free  sb?,  a  trial,  a  taste ;  Free-ing  vbl. 
sb.,  proving,  trying,  tasting. 

i8«  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xvii,  The  first  taste  and  Freeing 
of  what  war  is.  1835  D.  WEBSTER  Rhymes  182  Sae  after 
some  drams  I  gat  a  pree,  I  bade  gude  day.  1879  J.  WHITE 
Jottings  169  Gie  me  a  pree,  but  no  my  fill.  1883  CLELAND 
/nchbracken  ix.  64  The  pruif  o'  the  puddin's  the  preein'  o'  't 

Pre-earthly,  -economic :  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

Preeohe,  Preede,  Preef,  variants  of  PREACH 
PREDE,  PROOF. 

Pre-ele-ct,  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  prueilect-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  med.  L.  prslligtrt  to  choose  before, 
prefer ;  or  f.  PRE-  A.  i,  5  +  ELECT  a.]  Chosen 
beforehand  or  before  others ;  chosen  in  preference 
to  others. 

£1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyii  xxxiii.  123  Ha,  noble  rose, 
pre-elect  &  chosen  byfore  all  other  flour's  that  ben  »bout 
'  the.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  n.  225  This  gracious 
virgin  and  preelect  abbasse.  1611  FLORIO,  Preeletto,  pre- 
elect,  fore-cnosen.  1858  E.  CASWALL  Poems  34  Then  with 
all  perfections  deckel  As  this  mother  pre-elect.  1870  Ros- 
SETTI  Poems  (1881)  261  This  is  that  blessed  Mary  ore-elect 
God  s  virgin. 

Pre-elect  (pr/yle-kt),  v.  [PHE-A.  i.]  trans. 
To  elect  or  choose  beforehand. 

l»o  FOXE  A.  «,  M.  (ed.  2)  926/1  In  the  diuine  prescience 
of  God,  whiche  had  chosen  and  preelected  her  before  the 
worldestobethemotherof  the  Lord.  1611  COTGR.,  Prteslit 
preelected,  fore-chosen.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Preelected,  elected 
or  chosen  before-hand.  1850  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867) 
153  Ere  the  world  was,  pre-elected. 

b.  To  elect  to  an  office  by  anticipation,  rare. 
1830  J.  H.  MONK  Li/e  R.  Bentley  (1833)  II.  45  An  appeal 
was  also  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  ..  against  the 
Master,  who  had  pre-elected  his  son,  William  Bradford,  to 
a  fellowship  in  a  College  Meeting,  at  which  only  four  of  the 
twelve  Fellows  were  present.  Ibid.  254  Four  persons, 
commonly  deemed  his  inferiors  in  merit,  were  successful ; 
two  of  them  being  pre-elected  for  the  following  year. 

Pre-election  (priifle-kjin),  sb.     Also  prre-. 
[PRE-  A.  i,  5.     Cf.  obs.  F.  preeslection  (Godef.).] 
1 1.  Choice  of  one  person  or  thing  in  preference 
to  others ;  selection,  preference.  Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eitg.  Poesie  ii.  xii[i].  (Arb.)  131  We  must 
necdes  say,  it  was  in  many  of  their  wordes  done  by  pre- 
election in  the  first  Poetes.     1611  A.  STAFFORD  Mote  6t 
A  free  preelection,  is  not  but  of  good,  nor  a  free  shunning 
but  of  euil.    1619  MAXWELL  tr.  Hcndian  ill.  163  Anloninr, 
taking  small  ioy  in  those  Nuptialls,  whereto  bee  was  forcibly 
yoked,   without  any  prae-«lection  of  his  owne,  infinitely 
hated  both  the  young  Lady  and  her  Father. 
2.  Previous  choice ;  an  anticipatory  election. 
1611  FLORIO,  Preelettione,  pre-election,  fore-chusing.  01639 
WOTTON  in  Relia.  (1651)  453  We  shall  salisfie  His  Majestic 
with  a  pre-Electlon,  and  yours  shall  have  my  first  nomina- 
tion.   1715  H.  PRIDEAUX  in  Life  (1748)  212  No  such  pre- 
elections shall  be  henceforth  made  in  any  College.     1830 
J.  H.  MONK  Li/e  R.  Bentley  (1833)  II.  257  That  three 
scholars  should  be  taken  from  Westminster  every  year,  and 
that  they  should  never  be  prejudiced  by  pre-elections.   1860 
PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  506  He  does  not  speak  directly  of  pre- 
destination, but  of  preelection  to  temporal  goods. 

Pre-election  (pr/Vle-kJan),  adj.  phr.  [f.  PRI- 
B.  I  +  EIECTION.]  Occurring  or  given  before 
a  parliamentary  (or  other)  election. 

1893  Chicago  Advance  16  Mar.,  The  President.. refused 
to  compromise  himself  by  any  pre-election  pledges.  1896 
Atlantic  Monthly  Feb.  207  Some  of  the  preelection  tests  of 
statesmanship.  1898  Westm.  Gat.  16  May  3/1  Maybe  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  remembering  his  pre-election  promises. 


PEE-ELEMENTATION. 

f  Pre-e'lementa-tion.  obs.  rare—*,  [f.  PRE- 
A.  2  +  *elementation,  f.  ELEMENT  v.  3,  to  instruct 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning.]  Previous  elementary 
or  rudimentary  instruction  or  teaching. 

1659  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  98  A  duty  with- 
out whose  pre-elementation  sermons  themselves  edify  very 

Preem  (prim),  sb.  local  Also  7-8  preme. 
(perh.  a  variant  of  PREEN  sb. ;  cf.  MDu.,  Du. 
prUmt  MLG.  preme,  MHG.  pfrieme,  G.pfriem, 
pfriemen  an  awl,  bodkin,  etc.]  (See  quot.  1850.) 

1688  R.  HOI.ME  Armoury  m.  280/1  The  Preme  is  made  of 
white  Wand«,  this  is  for  the  opening  of  the  Yarn. .so  that 
each  tlired  may  pass  clearly  through  the  Reed.  1726  Diet. 
Rust.  s.  v.  Loom.  1850  S.  BAMFORD  Dial.  S.  Lanes.  Gloss. 
185  Preens  a  comb  used  by  weavers,  to  loosen  the  yarn. 

Freeiu  (prim),  v.  local,  [f.  prec.]  In  textile 
manufacture,  To  clean  the  teasels  ?  with  a  preem  or 
comb.  Hence  Free-miner  vbl.  st>, ;  also  Pree'mer 
(see  quot.). 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mamif.tvi  The  next  employment  in  the 
cloth  manufacture  for  which  boys  are  fit,  is  preeming;  that 
is,  cleaning  the  teasel-rods  and  handles.  Ibid.*  Preeming 
is  much  harder  and  more  disagreeable  work  than  carping. 
Ibid.  203  After  the  preeming  period,  the  lads  are  put  either 
to  the  gig-machines,  or  to  the  lewises  in  the  cutting  or 
shearing-room.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Preemert  a  boy 
who  cleans  teazles.  W.  Yks. 

Preem  {Fencing},  obs.  form  of  PRIME  sb. 

Pro-embodiment, -embody:  seePRE-A.  1,2. 

Pre-e'inforyo.  Biol.  [f.  PRE-  B.  I.  +  EMBRYO.] 
*  The  inferior  of  the  two  cells  opposite  to  the 
micropyle  in  the  vegetable  ovule  which,  by  its 
growth  and  division,  gives  rise  to  the  embryo ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1^95). 

1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  15  Oct.  068  The  amphibolic  factor 
by  its  continued  presence  and  influence,  .on  the  germ-cells 
and  sperm-cells,  the  pre-embryo,  embryo,  and  its  primordial 
germ-cells,  &c.,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  germ  elements 
.  .to  live  the  charmed  life  of  isolation. 

Pre-eminence  (p»ie'minens).  Also  5-6 
prem-,  5-8  prehem-,  7-8  preeem-.  [ad.  late  L. 
prKetninlntia  (sth  c.),  f.  L.  prxemment-em  PRE- 
EMINENT :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  ^.preeminence  (i4th  c. 
in  Littr6).  The  h  in  obs.  spelling  was  inserted  to 
avoid  hiatus.]  Surpassing  or  superior  eminence. 

1.  Higher  rank  or  distinction  ;   priority  of  place, 
precedence ;    superiority. 

1427  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  326/2  As  toward  any  preeminence 
yat  ye  might  have.. as  chief  of  Counseill.  -1430  LVDG. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  48  How  Maria,  whiche  hadde  a 
premynence  Above  alle  women,  in  Bedlem  whan  she  lay. 
1526  TiNDALE3  John  9  Diotrephes  which  loueth  to  haue  the 
preeminence  amonge  them  receaueth  vs  not.  1601  R.  JOHN- 
SON Kingd.  <$•  Cotnnnv.  (1603)  68  As  touching  preheminence 
and  dignity,  he  is  chiefe  of  the  Christian  Princes.  1647  N. 
BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  i.  (1739)  i  They  allowed  pre- 
eminence to  their  Magistrates  rather  than  Supremacy.  1705 
STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  10  Our  Saviour  is  very  fitly  termed 
our  Head,  as  that  implies . .  Preheminence  over  the  rest  of  the 
Body.  1871  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  97  The  Venetians 
asserted  their  pre-eminence  over  the  Genoese  in  a.  .battle. 

2.  Superiority  in  any  quality ;  the  possession  or 
existence  of  a  quality  or  attribute  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree. 

^1430  LVDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  244  Wliil  they 
stonde  in  ther  fresse  premynence.  1486  Hen.  VII  at  York 
in  Snrtees  Misc,  (1888)  54  A  place  to  my  pleasour  of  moost 
prehemynence.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  179  b, 
The  preemynence  of  his  moost  gracyous  incarnacyon.  i6ia 
SELDF.N  lllttstr.  Dray  ton's  Poly-alb,  x.  161  The  East- 
Indian  Taprobran,  now  called  Sumatra,  had  preheminence 
of  quantity  before  this  of  ours.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <J-  F. 
xxx.  III.  147  The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished.. 
by  the  pre-eminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank.  1883 
SYMONDS  Skaks.  Predecess.  ii.  (1890)  46  Shakspere's  pre- 
eminence consists  chieBy  in  this,  that  he  did  supremely  well 
what  all  were  doing. 

fb.  In  lit.  sense  of  the  L. :  Greater  stature.  Obs. 

1589  TOTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xv.  (Arb.)  49  The  actors. . 
fora  speciall  preheminence  did  walke  vpon  those  high  corked 
shoes  or  pantofles. 

3.  With   a   and  //.   An  individual    instance   or 
case  of  pre-eminence :     a.  A  distinction,  a  distin- 
guishing  privilege ;       b.    A   quality   existing   in 
a  pre-eminent  degree.     Now  rare. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  160  In  onliche  stude  he  be^et  |>eQS  J>reo 
bi3eaten  [2  MSS.  preeminences]— priuilege  of  prechur,  merit 
of  martirdom  &  meidenes  mede.  1433  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV. 
432/2  All  the  manere  of  preminences  and  duytees  belangyng 
therto.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  13  God,  from 
whom  mens  seuerall  degrees  and  preeminences  doe  proceed. 
1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biond?s  Civil  Warres  v.  03  The  City 
of  Auxerres,  and  the  precincts  thereof,  with  all  the  above 
said  preheminences.  1794  BURKE  Rep.  Lords'  Jrnls.  Wks. 
1842  II.  632  The  office,  the  powers  and  preheminences 
annexed  to  it,  differ  very  widely. 

Hence  •(•  Pre-e'minenced.  ppl.  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.^ 
raised  to  pre-eminence  ;  distinguished. 

1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  11.  xix.  (ed.  8)  222  They  are  pre- 
eminenc'd  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Pre-e'inineiicy.  Now  rare.  Also  6  prem-, 
7  preeem-,  7-8  prehem-.  [ad.  late  L.  prse- 
eminentiaj  f.  L.  preeminent -em :  see  next  and 
-ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  pre-eminent ;  « 
PKE-EMINENCE. 

1560  BECON  Jewel  0/Joy  Wks.  II.  20  b,  Thou  knowest,  O 
lord.. my  necessytie,  that  I  hate  the  token  of  prehemy- 
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nencie,  and  glory  or  worshyppe,  whyche  I  bear  vpon  my 
heade.  167*  O.  PLUNK ET  (title)  Jus  Primatiale ;  or,  the 
Ancient  Right  and  Preheminency  of  the  See  of  Armagh 
above  all  other  Archbishopricks  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland 
asserted,  a  1703  BURKITT  On,  N.  T.  Mark  Hi.  19  The 
foreman  of  a  grand  jury,  has  a  precedency,  but  no  pre- 
eminency.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  %  Dogma  (1876)  397  The 
pre-eminency  of  righteousness. 

b.  With  a  and  //.  An  instance  or  species  of 
this  quality ;  anything  in  which  it  is  exhibited ; 
a  pre-eminent  position. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  343  To  haue  certeyne  priuelegies, 
preeminencies,  and  tributes.  1647-8  COTTERKLL  Davilcfs 
Hh 
emit 

preci ,  ,, 

the  preheminencies  of  the  church  supersede  those  of  blood. 

Pre-eminent  (pr/'je'minent),  a.  Also  6-7 
preh-.  [ad.  L.  prxeminent-emt  pr.  pple.  of  prse* 
eminere  (contr.  prsem-)  to  project  forwards,  rise 
above,  excel,  f.  prst,  PRE-  A.  g+Avtafrv;  see 
EMINENT.  Cf.  F.  preeminent  (i5th  c.  in  Littre).] 

Eminent  before  or  above  others ;  excelling  or 
surpassing  others ;  distinguished  beyond  others  in 
respect  of  some  quality. 

1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7  Hauenge  in  possession 
dowerys  preeminent  [dotes  possidet  prxminentes].  1473 
Proclant.  10  Nov.  (Patent  Roll  13  Edw.  IV,  pt.  i.  m.  2), 
Suche  persoones  as  god  hath  called  to  the  preeminent  astate 
of  princes.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  ]Varres\\.  i.  118  As  superior 
and  preheminent  in  office,  he  may  commaund,  ordaine,  do, 
and  vndo.  1667  MILTON  A  L.  vni.  279  Some  great  Maker.. 
In  goodness  and  in  power  prae-eminent.  x8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Chem.  Philos.  6  In  all  pursuits  which  required  only  the 
native  powers  of  the  intellect . .  the  Greeks  were  pre- 
eminent. 1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civitiz.  (1875)  vL  257  As  an 
object  of  worship,  .the  serpent  is  pre-eminent  among  animals. 
b.  in  lit.  sense  of  the  Latin  :  Rising  or  standing 
out  above  the  rest.  rare—*. 

1817  STEUART  Planters  G.  (1828)  128  Accident  may  cut  off 
or  shorten  either  the  Taproot,  or  the  preeminent  shoots  of 
the  top. 

Pre-e'minently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
a  pre-eminent  manner  or  degree ;  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  very  highly,  supremely. 

X747  D.  MALLET  A  myntorfy  Theodora  n.  190  From  another's 
fate,  Pre-eminently  wretched,  learn  thy  own.  1810  BENTHAM 
Packing  (1821)  149  The  argument  of  this  pre-eminently 
learned  Judge.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxix.  587  The 
region  indicated  is  preeminently  a  cotton-field.  1884  PAE 
Eustace  83  This  was  pre-eminently  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience on  both  sides. 

So  Pre-e*minentness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Pre-employ :  see  PRE-  A.  i. 

Pre-6'TJlpt,  sbt  Austral,  colloq.  [f.  as  next.] 
A  pre-emptive  right. 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col,  Refortiierxxiv.  (1891)  322  My 
friend  has  the  run,  and  the  stock,  and  the  pre-empts  all  in 
his  own  hands. 

Pre-empt  (pn"|C'mpt),  v.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
[Back-formation  from  PRE-EMPTION,  PRE-EMPTIVE 
^cf.  exempt ,  exemption] .  ]  trans.  To  obtain  by 
pre-emption;  hence  (  U.  S.}>  to  occupy  (public  land) 
so  as  to  establish  a  pre-emptive  title.  Also  absol. 

1857  Nat.  Intelligencer  (Washington)  i  July  (Harriett),  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  give  the  right  to  any  citizen  who 
does  not  own  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  any 
State  of  the  Union.. to  preempt  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  by  fulfilling  the  detailed  requirements  of  the  act. 
1870  B.  HARTE  Luck  Roaring  Camp  (ed.  Tauchn.)  1. 15  To 
make  their  seclusion  more  perfect,  the  land  on  either  side 
of  the  mountain  wall  that  surrounded  the  camp  they  duly 
preempted.  1885  ScienceVl.  318  An  unscrupulous  'colonist ' 
can  often  preempt  in  several  places  at  the  same  time.  1890 
B.  SHAW  in  Fab.  Ess.  Socialism  5  That  specially  fertile 
region  upon  which  Adam  pitched  is  sooner  or  later  all  pre- 
empted ;  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  new  comer  to  pre- 
empt save  soil  of  a  second  quality. 

D.  fig.  To  acquire  or  appropriate  beforehand, 
pre-engage.  Also  intr. :  see  quot.  1889. 

1888  Literature  (N.  Y.)  i  Sept.  276  [The  Prohibition 
party]  had  unquestionably  pre-empted  for  itself  the  proud 
position  of  the  party  of  the  future.  1889  FARMER  American- 
isms s.  v.,  Colloquially,  to  pre-empt  is  to  take  possession,  or 
to  qualify  for.  Thus  a  man  may  pre-empt  for  heaven. 
189*  STEVENSON  Across  th€  Plains  283  The  honours  are 
pre-empted  for  other  trades. 

Hence  Pre-e-mpted ///.  a. ;  Preemptible  a., 
capable  of  being  pre-empted. 

1880  Scribner's  Mag.  May  102  Rival  missionary  boards 
over-run  pre-empted  ground  and  obliterate  the  boundaries 
of  Christian  comity.  1883  Century  Mag.  Sept.  732/1  Some 
public  and  preempted  homestead  among  the  surf-showered 
rocks.  1886  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Jan.  54  As  pre-emptible  land 
recedes  farther  into  the  West. 

Pre-emption  (pn,e'mPf3n).  [ad.  med.L. 
*prsecmpi 'ion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  *prseemZre  to  buy 
beforehand :  see  PRE-  A.  2  and  EMPTION.  Cf.  F. 
preemption  (1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.),]  Purchase  by 
one  person  or  corporation  before  an  opportunity  is 
offered  to  others;  also,  the  right  to  make  such 
purchase;  spec. 

a.  formerly  in  England,  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign, 
exercised  through  his  purveyor,  of  buying  household  provi- 
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of  the  owners,  such  goods  of  neutral*  as  are  doubtfully  or 
conditionally  contraband. 

d-  Clause  of  pre-emption,  in  Sc.  Law.  see  quot.  1861. 
1602  CARLW  Cornwall  17  Certaine  persons  ..  sought  to 
make  vse  of  this  preemption.  1610  NORDEN  Sfec.  Brit., 
Cornw.  (1728)  16  Her  late  Majestic  intended  to  have 
retayned  the  prerogative  of  pre-emption.  1617  MORYSON 
Itin,  i.  2  Those  of  Stode  haue  by  priuiledge  the  preemption 
and  choice  of  Rhenish  Wines  passing  by  them.  x6w 
MISSELDEN  Free  Trade  59  This  kinde  is  the  Preemption  of 
Tinne  here  in  England  granted  by  His  Majesties  gracious 
letters  Patents  to  some  few.  1663  F.  PHILLIPS  {title)  The 
Antiquity  ..  and  Necessity  of  Pre-emption  and  Pourvey- 
ance,  for  the  King.  1688  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  23797$  Ike 
Farmers  of  His  Majesties  Coynage  and  Preemption  of 
Tinn,..have  affix'd  the  Price  lod.  the  Pound.  1720  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  5859/9  They  have . .  the  Pre-emption  of  the . .  Lead 
and  Iron  Oars.  1830  GAI.T  Lawrie  T.  w.  iv,  He  consented 
to  give  me  the  pre-emption  of  twenty  thousand  acres.  1859 
HAWTHORNE  /•>.  $  It.  Note-Bits.  II.  239  The  Papal  govern- 
ment, .has  the  right  of  pre-emption  whenever  any  relics  of 
ancient  art  are  discovered.  1860  WOOLSEY  Introd.  Internat. 
Law  §  182.  403  The  harshness  of  the  doctrine  of  occasional 
contraband  brought  into  favor 'the  rule  of  pre-emp_tion,  which 
was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  belligerents  (if 
masters  of  the  sea)  and  the  neutrals.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet. 
Ltnv  Scot.  172/2  Clause  of  Pre-emption  is  a  clause  some- 
times  inserted  in  a  feu-right,  stipulating,  that  if  the  vassal 
shall  be  inclined  to  sell  the  lands  he  shall  give  the  superior 
the  first  offer,  or  that  the  superior  shall  have  the  lands  at 
a  certain  price  fixed  in  the  clause.  1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  II.  xvii.  537  The  prerogative  of  purveyance  included 
..the  right  of  preemption  of  victuals. 
e.  ottrib.  and  Comb. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  02  In  1830,  a  bill  was 
..passed,  granting  a  pre-emption  right  to  squatters  who 
had  taken  such  possession  of  unsold  lands.  1854  T.  H. 
BKNTON  Thirty  Years'  View{\%$])  I.  102  The  pre-emption 
system  was  established,  though  at  first  the  pre-emption 
claimant  was  stigmatized  as  a  trespasser,  and  repulsed  as  a 
criminal.  1901  Daily  News  21  Feb.  5/7  The  landlord  buys 
at  the  pre-emption  price,  and  sells  at  the  market  price. 

Hence  Pre-e'mptionerf  *  one  who  holds  a  prior 
right  to  purchase  certain  public  land'  (Webster 
1890,  citing  Abbott). 

Pre-emptive  (pn'ie'mptiv),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  med.L. 
*pw?empt-t  ppl.  stem  of  *prseemere  (see  prec.)  + 
-IVE.]  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  pre-emption.  Also  Jig. 

Pre-emptive  right ^  the  right  to  pre-emption ;  also,  in 
Australia,  land  held  by  such  right. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  (ed.  2)  19  His,  by  preemptive  right, 

throughout  all  time.    1857  T.  H.  GLADSTONE  Englishm.jn 

Kansas  169  To  jump  a  claim  is  to  take  it,  notwithstanding 

that  it  is  pre-occupied  by  one  who  has  already  given  notice 

i    of  his  claim  to  a  pre-emptive  title.     1872  YEATS  Growth 

\    Comm.  140  Subject  to  pre-emptive  reservations.     1890  '  R. 

;    BOLDREWOOD'  CoL  Reformer  (1891)  250  This  occupation 

:    gave  the  selectors  a  legal  right  to  about  six  thousand  acres 

1    of  '  pre-emptive  right '. 

B.  sb.  Pre-emptive  right ;  land  acquired  by  this. 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  321  They've 

got,  what  with  their  selections  and  pre  emptives,  a  tidy 

|    slice., of  Rainbar  run.    Ibid.  322  It's  not  worth  any  one 

j    else's  while  to  come  in,  because  they'd  have  no  pre-emptive 

worth  talking  of. 

Pre-emptor  (pn"ie'mpt^r).  U.  S,  [f.  as  PRE- 
EMPTION +  -OB;  cf.  med.L.  prxemptor  (Gloss. 

!    Gr.-L.,  in  L.  and  Sh.),  agent-n.  f.  *prveemfre :  see 
PRE-  A.  2  and  EMPTOR.]     One  who  acquires  land 

i    by  pre-emption.     Hence  Pre-e-mptory  a. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Pre-emftor [citing  JUDGE  STOREY].  1855 

!    Kansas  Hist,  Coll.  (1896)  V.  168  A  preemptor  who  complies 

'    with  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  congress  cannot  be 

-  prevented  from  obtaining  his  title.    1877  BURROUGHS  Taxa- 
tion 129  Land  as  such,  in  the  occupancy  of  a  pre-emptor.  .is 

1    not  subject  to  taxation.    1895  Funk's  Stand.  Dict.t  Pre- 
ewptory,  relating  to  pre-emption. 

Preen  (p«n)>  sb.  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  1-3  pre"on,  (i  pr6an),  3  pren,  3-6 
prene,  5  preyne,  6-9  prein,  8  prine,  8-  preen 
(prin).  [OE.  prfon  a  pin,  brooch,  fastening 

;  =  MDu.  priem(ct  Du.  pnem  a  bodkin,  dagger, 
MLG.  prfrt,  prtne,  prtme,  prim,  "LG.  preen,  preem 
a  pin,  spike,  awl,  MHG.  pfrieme,  G.  ffriem, 
pfriemen  an  awl,  WFris.  prieme,  EFrii./fWW  an 
awl,  etc.,  Icel.  prjdnn  (found  in  I3th  c.as  prop, 
name)  a  (knitting-)pin,  peg,  plug,  Norw.  prjona, 
prjone-t  Da.  preen  a  bodkin,  piercer.  Cf.  med.L. 
premula,  dim.  of  *prema.  For  interchange  of  m  and 
n  cf.  PLUM.  Gael,  prlne  pin  is  from  Lowl.  Sc.] 
1.  A  pin ;  a  brooch. 

a  1000  in  Thorpe  Charters  530  Ic  jeann  Godan  minre  yldran 
dehter.  .anesbendes.  .and  twefcea  preonas.and  anes  wifscru- 
des  ealles.  ciooo  ^LFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr. -Wulcker  1.  '52/37 
Fibula^  preon,  net  oferfeng,  nel  dale,  a  mg  Ancr.  R.  84 
J>e  vikelare  ablent  ^ene  mon  &  put  him  preon  in  eien.  c  1*50 
Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1872  Gol[d]  prenes  and  ringes.  ci375  SCf 
Saints  xliii.  (Cccilf)  533  pi  powestc  Uk  a  bose  of  wynd 


sions  in  preference  to  other  persons,  and  at  special  rates; 

b.  in  U.  S.,  Australia,  etc.,  the  purchasej  or  right  of 
purchase,  m  preference  and  at  a  nominal  price,  of  public 
land  by  an  actual  occupant,  on  condition  of  his  improving  it ; 

C.  in  International  t.aiu,  the  right  of  a  belligerent,  some- 
times recognized  by  treaty,  to  seize,  with  indemnification 


no  man  micht  the  poynting  of  ane  prene  Repreve.  i57» 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxii.  37  And  we,  agane,  wald  by 
ane  Fraer  of  Fegges,  Baith  prenis  and  nedilhs  and^seH 
landwart  Megges.  1717  RAMSAY  Elfgy  on  Lucky  Hood  iv, 
She  gae'd  as  fait  as  a  new  preen.  17*5  -  Gentle  Shepii.u. 
ii,  O'  this  unsonsy  pictures  aft  she  makes  O' ony  ane  she 
hates.. Sttik  fou  o'  prins.  18*5  BROCKETT  N.  C.  G{flss.t 
Prin,  a  pin.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1843)  '3'  My  mg!« 


she  keepit  as  neat  as  a  preen. 
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b.  ,/g.  As  type  of  a  thing  of  small  value 


2.  (See  quots.) 


1886 


*S99  JAS.  I  BaonA.  Aupop  (1 


They  should  not 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 


,  d  hannony  (after  F.  /,<,r» 

I-eibmtz,  1  htedicee,  17,0):  see  HARMONY  i 


See  miot.  :  ?  =  PREEM. 

1688  R.  ffoLMR  Armoury  in.  200/1  pri,»,     .,„  !„,. 
ment  used  by  theClothworkers.   fOTlheir  Handle  ?>  ££? 


Pre-engage  (pn-eng^dj).  *.     Also  7  prs>-, 
7-3  -in-.    [PKB-  A  i.]    To  ENGAGE  beforehand. 
1     r 


.  -        .         o    NGAGE 

1.  trans.  To  bind  in  advance  by  a  pledge 

beforehand 


PUI  nndcr 

"" 


4.  altrib. and  Comb.:  preen-ood, preen-oushion 
a  pincushion  ;  also  Iransf.  •  preen-head,  pin-head' 
preen-pomt,  pin-point;  both  used^.  as  the  type 
of  anything  very  small,  or  of  small  value ;  preens- 
worth,  the  value  of  a  preen  or  pin. 


that  1 
Lit.  (1882)  286  5 


•  So  Things  may  be 


G.  A.  BF  LUM? 
to  staynner,  but  iT 
-  *7  COLKR.DGE  Afe 
by  the  silent  entreaties  of 

'  ^  """  '' 


he  prc-eslabhshed  nature  of  things  will  a 


t  once  the  ideal  of 


?'t&C'r  Ti?  'PSage  previously  to  marry,   to 
betroth  beforehand.     Usually  pass,  or  re/I 

1673  Lady's  Call.  H.  i.  5  5  That  they  were  pre-eneae'd  to 
a  better  amour,  espous'd  to  the  spiritual  hridgr^n!  ,7« 
F  ELDING  fm,  Jones  xvu.  viii.  If  she  had  pre4ngaged  he* 
The  rhlcesf^  ema"'-  '**3  LlN'CARD  "'*>•  f-"S -VI.  3,2 

c.  intr.  for  re^T^"  pledge  oneself,  guarantee 
oj^ge  beforehand.    (With  inf.  or  s,,M. ""/.) 


lishment  or  settlement  l>eforehand. 
1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  whence  in  later  Diets. 
i'reester,  obs.  form  of  PRESTER  (JOHN) 
Pre-e  stimate,  v.  [PEE-  A.  1.1   trans  To 

estimate  beforehand!     So  Pre^-rtlmit*  T 
1889  Times  ,7  Dec.  5/3  The  magnitude  of  which  i't  i,  not 


'  -eVOlutional.  -aT.  -tat:   see 
Preeue,  preeve.  obs.  forms  of  PROOF  PROVE 
Pre-examina-tion.  [PR*-  A.  2.]  The  action 

of  examining  beforehand;  a  preyiotts  examination 


_  eenswortn  but  Thou  kens. 

Preen  (prih),  z,.I     Now  A.  and  «^/S    dial 

pre^rT   V"^"^^  *~cf  Pr6"e>  ^  Prin)>  8" 
pierce,    MLG.    priinen,    prunen,    LG.    priineii 

stitch  together  roughly,  G.  pfHemen  to  bore 
an  awl,  Icel.  /r#««  to  knit.J 
tl.  /ra«j.  To  sew;  to  stitch  up.  Obs 

Cisco  Fiffifl  AQ  :*.  /i    E-    »•••__ 


,- 

rightfully  pre-engage  so  to  do. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  win  oyer  or  persuade  beforehand 
to  prepossess. 
1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  f,  Oh.  (1650)  58  Had  not  PlJnv 


KUSHNELL  fiatr.  .SVw.  n.  ii. 


wonnigo,n, 
A    lo  pierce;  to  transfix.   Obs 


iat  it  schulde  passe  til  to  the  wall    £1460  flmSacra- 
nirnt  467  \V<  yi«  same  dagger  that  ys  so  styf  &  strong  In  v» 

ffeg  2S^rfc^«SS? 

o.    1  o  fasten  with  a  pin  ;  to  pin. 

:r,  of  trew 


trusty  Monsieur  preingage  _  your  ready  V^otes.      171^   K' 
I-OOKE  /  oy.  S.  Sea  134  This  being  a  Breach  of  Trnct  ,^ 
preingage  his  Vote. 
3.  To  occupy  beforehand  ;  to  preoccupy. 

en  a  e  HoORNEor'4F''  ^  V'  §  ^  (l8?6>  I2<  4°  not  Pre- 
Gentl.  Calling  vi.  812  All  their  time  is  so  Dre-ine-ipM  a,7 
forestalled,  that  their  most  important  interest  is  left  forlorn 


baith,  and  come  away.      , 

"=<•"•  75  He  took  thedishclout  frae  me  mnk,  And  oreen't 
it  til  her  cockernony !     1888  DOYLE  Cafit.  Paltstar**. 
I  canna  say  I  preen  my  faith  in  sea-bogles  and  the  like 
Preen  (prm)  ».2    Forms:  5  proyne, prayne, 
•reyne,  preue,  6  Sc.  prein,  7  prain,  8  prine,  8- 
'   '     Pr**en,     L'^PP-   *n    origin   a   variant   of 

PREEN  ».i  (early  M&  /f^JS,ta7SSSo?to  the 
mng  or  pncking  action  of  a  bird's  beak  when  it 
preens  its  plumage.] 

1.  trans.  Of  a  bird  (or  duck-billed  platypus):  To 
tnrn  (the  feathers  or  fur)  with  the  beak. 

iL'ISSi**  Y.0.11^113"!16  P^"!"-  =nd  not 


y  nreen 


8.  reft.  Of  a  person :    To  trim  or  dress  oneself 
"P  ,  to  smooth  and  adorn  oneself, 
nct'h  f?,  C"MCRK  Mf™>'-  T.  768  He  kembeth  hym  he  prey. 
Dun&'sT'-r  P  2?    i1.!  Pr°ynyt«)  hym  and  pyfceth.      1(86 
me  prein     1  '"*  AV™       ""•'"  374  (¥aitland  MS.),  I  wald    : 


When.. ruffled  or  discomposed,  the  Bird!.'cTn 

them.     1774  G.  WHITE  Sel/,orne  28  Sept.  The  fe-itheVV  of    i 

Is^G i'  BSP^US'  b<-T!"  PreCned  '°  resist  so  much  *etl    i 
^\At.s' ,  T  i*at/tfriiig$  Nat.   Australasia  vi.   i«     ' 

combing  their  fur  to  clean  it  when  wet,  I  have  seen 

mem  Orefn   it   u/irh     (>,«:_  U t.  i\e  .i_  .    .  *  .  *      m^K9* 


4.  To  engage  in  combat  with  beforehand 

1716  SHEI.VOCKE  Voy.  romd  World  46  If  the  French 
Captain  had  not  pre-engaged  me 

Hence  Pre-eujra-ged  ///.  a.;  whence  Pro- 
eng-.a-g-edness. 

1665  GLANVILL  Sepsis  Sa.  xiv.  94  [They]  owe  their  credit 
more  to  customary  and  praingaged  AsSnt.  then  to  any 
rational, nducement.  1903  A.  ).  WILSON  in  Sfeabir  * °*h? 
|?Mif>°eman  "S  P°Verty  °r  Pre-e"Sag«in«s  forbids  it  to 

Pre-engagement  (pn'eng^i-djtnent).  [PRF- 
A.  2  ;  or  f.  prec.  vb.  +  -MENT.] 

1.  The  act  of  pre-engaging,  or  fact  of  being  already 
or  previously  engaged. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Cool.  Eng.  i.  lix  rI7iol  no  On..  tX^t 
came  to  the  Crown  without  pr4ngagemen,bJ  Promise  o! 
Covenant.  ,796  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  (,862)  IlY  359  Stating 
to  me  his . .  ore-engagement  in  disposing  of  the  orese 
vacancy  ,n  office.  1896  'A.  HOPE'  Phro*o\,  Two  chairs 
had  been  tilted  up  in  token  ofpreengagement 

4.  An  engagement  previously  given  or  made 

1647  CROMWELL  in  Stainer  Speeches  ,  .901)  44  It  is  such  a 
pre-engagement  that  there  is  no  need  of  talj  of  the  thing 
1751  Female  Foundling  II.  35  He  has  no  Pre-engagemem' 
»nd I  consequently  no  Promise  to  recal.  1851  CARLYLE 

with  the  Times  Newspaper,,  .voluntary  Letters^'su'i 
without  payment  or  preengagement.     ' 

b.  spec.  A  previous  or  prior  marriage  engage- 
ment or  betrothal. 

1684  Scanderoeg  Rediv.  iii.  26  The  Lady,  being  then  verv 
young,  and  asham'd  to  own  her  pre-engagenfent  S& 


eramination'of  their  several  ministers*""    ' '  W"h  lh°  P™~ 
.fre-examine(pr/-|egza;-min),z/.  rare.    [PRE- 
A.  i.]     trans.    To  examine  beforehand. 
p'r*»nSjANLEY  Hist._  Phihs.   xm.  (1701)  612/2   Private 

Pre-exce-1,  v.    rare.    [PRE-  A.  5.]     intr.  To 
excel  exceedingly,  to  be  of  surpassing  excellence 
J    Hence  Pre-exce'lling///  a 

Pre-e  xcellence.  rare.    [f.  PRE-  A  e  +  Ex- 

I   «U.ENCE;     cf.    F.   frAxeeUenfe    (MoitesqBl™ 

ii6th  c.),  prob.  repr.  a  med.L.  *fnitxeeUeMia   f. 

pnvexcellens:   see  next.     (L.  had  pn-ce/le,,tia.')\ 

Pre-eminent  excellence.    So  Pre-o-icellency 

'459  ^>iR  O.  HAVE  I.au*  Arms  iS.T.S  )  270  I 
prerogative  ores.sentiall  preexcellencie  V 

mP(re-f«eUent,   ".   rare.     [prob.   repr.   a 

(L  had  prxcellens.}'  Cf  obs.  F.'  /rAwS"?- 
iGthc.  in  Godef.).]  Excellent  above  others-  of 
surpassing  excellence. 


who  should  thrice 

Pre-exilian  (prf,egzi-lian,  -eks-),  a.  [f.  PBK- 
li.  i+L.  cxth-um  EXILE  +  -AN.]  Before  exile- 
spec  of  or  belonging  to  the  period  of  Jewish 
history  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  Also,  in  same 
''  '  ' 


r  .  .      .        . 

G"^»"»0  in  Spurgeon  T««.  Dm.  P..  Ixxi-  8 

A-,/  i^'T1  "StanCC^  I88-J3-^"^  EncyclRMg. 
Kynl.  II.  1160  Twenty  thousand  is  probably  too  low  ,:, 
estimate  for,  he  pre-exijfan.time.  ,884^^  ^.  XVI 

Si,L  P3W  '"  "If"0"  is  not  Pr««ilic'  .890  SAVCE  in 
tonttmf.  Kev.  433  If  we  are  ever  to  learn  anything  about 
pre-exi  he  Israel  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  itself,  it  musl  bVbv 
p    ihe'jf  °J  the  spadc-     l8»  ^-"^  A>ni  10  Jan    ,  A 
Psalniody  has  its  origin  far  bl?k  in  tfTe  Pre«ilUnJ,imeS.S/5 
Pre-exist  (pr;,egzi-st),z/.  Also7pr8B-.  ff.PBE- 
i  I.+  EX'ST;  cf.  V.pn/exisler  (1482  in  Hatz.).] 
1.  »»/n  To  exist  before. 


gementwme 

1 3.  A  previous  or  already  existing  tie,  or  business 
claiming  attention ;  a  preoccupation.  06s 

1646  J.  WHITAKER  UzziaJi  38  That  we  may    lav  down  all 
preingaeements  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  oVjesascTris 
1684-5  BOYLE  M,H.  Waters  61  My  want  of  health  and 
preingagement  tosome  Subjects  that  Ian,  more ™nce?n'd for 

Preent(e,  Frees,  Freest,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PKINT 
PRESS,  PREST  a.  Obs.,  PRIEST,  etc. 
Pre-erect :  see  PKE-  A.  i. 
Pre-establish  (pn,est;e-bli;),z;.    [f-PRE-A  I 


pride  or  please  oneself. 


'h«ir 


fo  Wers  -  ,          -  e>'  an      '«r 

«andPo7nr  P  Ume  themselv«-  •<>"  their  aristocratic 

|.  To  trim  (trees),  dial. 

MALUKU.,  Prm,,  to  prime,  or  trim  up  trees. 

v.,1  viTe        ""  Ppee'niu«  vb!-  *''• 


— ,..    j.  To  establish  beforehand 


Hence  Pre-esta-blished  ppl.  „.  ;   Pre^ 
lsh«r,  one  who  or  that  which  pre-establishes. 


rvS!?-      ,1,       "EX!ST1N?''    l6**  tr-  Al»fs'  Marrtnv  Dir .36 
I    exS     ^OwF^S  ' '  T  °f  ?1*"er  -'hat-  d°"'  n°'  pr* 

rflh  '6s         •  !nor8?P'c  a"'"*,  defined.'in^the'tabuiar  vie^ 
-    of  the  composition  of  bone,  pre-exist  in  the  blood 
b.   1  o  exist  before  the  present  life 

£^^&*^^&^2S£ 

dissonant.  ,fa,  BURNET  30  Art.  ix.  (,7<SfIIO  The^.  .fancied 
that  all  our  Souls  pre-existed  in  a  former  and  purer  sta,7 
1899  ;.  STALKER  Ckristology  <,/  y«w  ;;.  62  Tnr- Son  5- 
Man  'pre  exists  with  the  •  Ancient  of  Days  •  ' 

embod'0  *"*      ally  or  in  the  mind>  before  material 
I77S  HARRIS  Pkilos.  Arrange,,,.  Wits.  (1841)  jBi  As  there 

nSn"°so  =      .h     "  W*?ch  did,not  P™-8*"'  '"  the  mind  of 
lan,  so  are  there  no  forms  of  nature  which  did  not  pre- 
exist in  the  mind  of  God.     1839  LONC-F.  ffyferion  in.  v,  Art 
preexists  in  Nature,  and  Nature  is  reproduced  in  Art 
A.  trans.  To  exist  before  (something). 
1778  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  io6/,  Inhabited  by.  nation, 
that  pre-existed  the  formation  of  the  marine  hills     1885 
l>  tstni.  Kev.  Jan.  27  It  is  necessary  that  Ihe  facts  should 
pre-exist  the  theory. 

Pre-exi-stence.    Also  7  pr»-.    [f.  PRE- A.  a 

+  EXISTENCE;  cf.  I-.  fr/existtnce  (17-1 8th  c.   in 

Hatz.-Darm.X]     Previous  existence;    esp.  of  the 

sonl  before  its  union  with  the  body. 

<*  '*S»  ]•  SOTTH  Set.  Disc.  iv.  91  Mere  matter  could  never 
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PBE-EXISTENCIST. 

thus  stretch  forth  its  feeble  force,  and  spread  itself  over  all 
its  own  former  pre-existences.  1662  GI.ANVILL  (title)  Lux 
Orientalis,  or  An  Enquiry  into  the  Opinion  of  the^Eastern 
Sages,  concerning  the  Praiexistence  of  Souls.  1794  SULLIVAN 
View  Nat.  II.  167  The  proofs  of  the  antiquity  and  the  pre- 
existence  of  nations.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  332  It 
expresses  praeexistence,  an  eternal  Existence,  backwards  as 
well  as  forwards,  the  incommunicable  attribute  of  God. 

Hence  Pre-exi'stencist,  one  who  believes  in  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul. 

1883  Chambers*  Encycl.  VII.  744/2  The  followers  of  this 
opinion  were  termed  Pre-existencists.  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Tratiucianists,  who  held  that  children  received 
soul  as  well  as  body  from  their  parents. 

t  Fre-exi-stency.  Obs.  [PRE- A.  2.]  -prec. 

1642  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  in.  u.  i,  Three  apprehensions 
..Concerning  the  souls  preexistencie  before  into  this  out- 
ward  world  she  glide,  a  1696  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (1705)  51 
This  Praeexistency  of  the  knowledge  of  something  in  the 
very  things  unknown,  and  sought  for,  is  the  foundation  of 
all  our  Ratiocinations. 

Fre-existent  (pn,egzi*stent),  a.  Also  7  pree-. 
[f.  PRE-  A.  3  +  EXISTENT  ;  cf.  F.  prt-existant 
(i5th  c.).]  Existing  beforehand,  or  before  some 
person,  thing,  event,  etc. 

1624  GATAKER  Transubst.  149  [That]  the  whole  substance 
..of  bread  passeth  into  a  praeexistent  substance,  to  wit, 
Christ's  body,  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  xi.  31  There  was 
no  preexistent  matter,  whereof  they  were  made.  1701 
ECHARD  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  147  According  to  the  Jewish 
notion  of  souls  sinning  in  some  pre-existent  state.  187*) 
Athenaeum  19  July  83/1  Not  incapable  of  being  harmoni- 
ously combined  with  pre-existent  beliefs. 

t  Fre-existe'ntiary.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type 
*pr&ex(s'isttntia  pre-existence  +  -ARY1.]  One 
who  holds  the  tenet  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls. 

i68a    H.   MORE  Annot.  Glamntts   Lux  O.   16  A  Pre- 

existentiary  easily  discerns  that  these  Monstrosities  plainly 
imply  that  Gad  does  not  create  souls  still  for  every  humane 
coition.  1698  NORRIS  Treat.  Sev.  Sub}.  152  According  to 
the  Hypothesis  of  the  Preexistentiaries. 

So  f  Pre-existe-rian  nonce-  wd.  in  same  sense. 

1837  F.  SILVER  (title)  The  Pre-Eternity  of  our  Ix>rd  Jesus 
Christ  denied  and  opposed  by  human  pre-existerians. 

t  Fre^existima'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  PRE- 
A.  2  +  EXISTIMATION.]     Previous  estimation. 
i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  n.  §  4  Value  the  Judicious, 

and  let  not  mere  acquests  in  minor  parts  of  Learning  gain 
thy  preexistimation. 

Pre-exi1  sting,  ///.  a.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  +  EXIST- 
ING///, a.}  That  pre-exists,  pre-existent. 

1599  T,  M[OUFET]  Silkwormcs  26  Now  what  are  seedes 
and  egges  of  wormes  or  foule  But  recrements  of  preexisting 
things.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  IT.  iii.  rule  14  §  9 
(1676)  363  Whether  all  things  were  made  of  prceexisting 
matter.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  n.  371  Our  pre-existing  station 
Before  this  vile  terrene  creation.  1871  HARTWIG  Swbtcrr, 
W.  i.  2  Each  of  these  sedimentary  formations  owes  its  ex- 
istence  to  the  disintegration  of  pre-existing  mountain  masses. 

Pre-expeotation, -expose  :  PRE-  A.  2,  i. 
Pref,  obs.  form  of  PROOF,  PROVE. 
Preface  (pre-fts),  sb.     Also  4-5  prefas,  6-7 
prseface.     [a.   F.  preface    (14-1 5th   c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  app.   ad.  med.L.  prefatia  (prephatia  in 
Du  Cange),  substituted  for  L.  prsefatio  a  saying 
beforehand,  etc. :  see  PREFATJON.] 

I.  1.  In  the  Liturgies  of  Christian  Churches  : 
The  introduction  or  prelude  to  the  central  part  of 
the  Eucharistic  service  (the  consecration,  etc.), 
comprising  an  exhortation  to  thanksgiving  and  an 
offering  of  praise  and  glory  to  God,  ending  with 
the  Sanctus.  [So  F.  preface  de  la  messe,] 

Proper  Preface^  a  variation  of  the  Common  Preface,  to 
be  used  at  certain  seasons,  including  a  special  part  proper 
to  and  varying  with  the  particular  occasion. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  307  Gelasius.  .made  J>e 
comyn  prefas  f»at  is  t-songe  in  chirches,  '  Vere  dignum  et 
justum  est '.  c  1450  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  F.)  124  The 
prest  wil  sone,  in  that  plase,  Swythe  begynne  the  preface, 
That  begynneth  \i\\\\  per  omnia.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Corn. 
Prayer,  Communion,  Here  shall  folowe  the  proper  preface. 
1563  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  896/1  The  preface  of  the  Canon  from 
vere  dignum  <$•  iust[u]m  est  $c.  toper  Christum  Dominnm 
nostrum.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  The  preface  to  the 
mass  anciently  had,  and  still  has,  very  different  names  in 
different  churches.  In  the  Gothic,  or  Gallican  rite,  it  is 
called  immolation;  in  the  Mozarabic,  illation ;  anciently 
among  the  French,  it  was  called  contestation ;  in  the  Roman 
church . .  it  is  called \pr&fatiot  preface.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS 
Div.  Worship  353  The  Ordinary  Preface,  to  be  said  daily, 
except  in  Feasts  and  their  Octaves  having  Proper  Prefaces. 
1880  SCUDAMORE  m  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  II.  1696/1  In  every 
liturgy  the  eucharistic  preface  leads  up  to  the  angelic  hymn. 

II.  2.  The  introduction  to  a  literary  work, 
usually  containing  some  explanation  of  its  subject, 
purpose,  and  scope,  and  of  the  method  of  treatment. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  271  And  of  the  myracle  of 
thise  corones  tweye  Seint  Ambrose  in  his  preface  list  to 
seye.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsof  i,  Here  begyneth  the 


xxu  209  One  shall  use  the  preface  of  a  mile,  to  bring  in  a 
furlong  of  matter.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  Ded.,  I  have 
run  into  a  preface,  while  I  professed  to  write  a  dedication. 
i8?S  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  63  The  legislator. .will  add 
prefaces  to  his  laws  which  will  predispose  our  citizens  to 
virtue.  1895  W.  A.  COPINGER  in  Trans.  Bibliogr.  Soc.  II. 
H.  113  The  first  work  with  a  preface  is  the  Apitleius,  and  the 
first  with  marginal  notes  is  the  Aitlus  Gellins,\x>\.\\  works 
printed  in  1469  at  Rome  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
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3.  The  introductory  part  of  a  speech ;  a  prologue ; 
an  introduction  or  preliminary  explanation. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rket,  (1899)  52  Demosthenes,  in  his  oracyon 
agaynst  Eschines,  toke  his  preface  out  of  a  solempne  pety- 
cyon.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Vl>  v.  v.  n  Tush  my  good  Lord, 
this  superficial!  tale,  Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  251  Adam,  Heav'ns  high  behest  no 
Preface  needs  :  Sufficient  that  thy  Prayers  are  heard.  17*5 
POPE  Offyss.  xiv.  517  With  artful  preface  to  his  host  he  spolce. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  249  Saying,  by  way  of 
preface,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  truth  about  them. 
fb.  A  prefixed  epithet  or  title.  Ob  s.1  nonce-use. 

a  1615  FLETCHER  Lout's  Pilgr.  v.  v,  I  say  he  is  not  worthy 
The  name  of  man,  or  any  honest  preface,  That  dares  report 
or  credit  such  a  slander. 

c.  A  short  paraphrase  or  practical  comment 
upon  a  psalm  before  it  was  sung  in  church,  formerly 
practised  in  Scotland  :  cf.  PREFACE  v.  I  b. 

1869  LANDRETH  Life  A.  Thomson  iv.  261  A  model  preface 
would  be  a  far  nobler  help  to  congregational  praise  than 
any  choir  or  organ. 

^*  fig*  Something  preliminary  or  introductory. 

1594  ?  GREENE  Selimus  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  234  March 
to  Natolia,  there  we  will  begin  And  make  a  preface  to  our 
massacres.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  183/2 
Mathemattck  is  only  a  preface  to  divine  things.  1746-7 
HERVEY  Medlt.  (1818)  222  Wasted,  they  are  a  sad  preface 
to  never-ending  confusion  and  anguish.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
16  Mar.  3/7,  I  pray  your  readers  to  remember  that  this 
enhanced  price  of  sugar  has  had  a  preface. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  preface-maker,  -monger, 
-writer  \  f  preface  voice,  the  particular  tone  of 
voice  in  which  the  preface  (sense  i)  is  wid  or  sung. 

1485  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  16  He  shall  chaunge  his 
voice,  and  sing  then  in  preface  voice  unto  his  words  per 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum ^  which  words  shalbe  said  in 
vacua  voce.  1671  MARVEI.L  Keh.  Transp.  I.  4  Our  Author 
is  already  dwindled  to  a  Preface -monger.  1905  Athenxnm 
4  Feb.  139/3  Some  occult  process,  which  is  the  preface- 
writer's  own  secret. 

Preface  (pre*f&),  v.     [f.prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.    To    make    introductory    or    prefatory 
remarks  ;  to  write,  speak,  etc.  a  preface. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  326  To  win  credence 
to  this  mystery,  hee  prefaceth  with  mention  of  the  word  of 
God.  1653  WAL-TOtiAnffttri.  12, 1  will  preface  no  longer,  but 
proceed.  17*0-1  Lett.fr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  II.  190  Having 
prefaced  thus  much  In  the  modern  Way,  I  come  now  to 
apply.  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  I.  154  He  prefaces 
with  an  account  of  the  upright  character  of  the  panegyrist. 
b.  Sc.  *  To  give  a  short  practical  paraphrase  of 
those  verses  of  the  Psalms  which  are  to  be  sung 
before  prayer*  (Jamieson  1825).  Also  trans. 

1717  P.  WALKER  Remark.  Passages  150  He  had  ..  a 
singular  Gift  of  Prefacing,  which  was  always  practised  in 
that  Day.  1824  A.  THOMSON  in  Landreth  Life  iv.  (1869)227 
This  must  have  appeared  strange  to  a  congregation  whose 
minister  'prefaces  the  psalm  for  a  full  hour.  1869  LANDRETH 
Ibid.  iv.  161  Those  who  have  a  recollection  of  what  pre- 
facing was. .will  not  soon  propose  its  restoration.  1897 
CROCKETT  LasTs  Love  xv,  Mind  to  tell  me  the  Psalm  upon 
which  he  prefaces. 

2.  trans.   To   write    or   say    (something)    as   a 
preface  ;  to  state  beforehand.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1628  PRYNNE  Brief  Survay  65  That  which  our  Author 
Prefaceth  concerning  Ember  weekes.  .is,. transcribed  out  of 
Kellams  Manuall.  1664  H.  MORE  Mpst.  Iniq.  Pref.  i  It 
had.  .been  requisite  to  Preface  something  to  excuse  the  un- 
expected publishing  of  this  new  Treatise.  1709  STRYPE 
Ann.  Ref.\..  xlviii.  483  The  author  thought  fit  to  preface  a 
very  apt  quotation  out  of  S.  Augustin's  Epistle  to  Januarius. 
I7i»  STEELE  Spect.  No.  449  P  2  It  is  necessary  to  Preface, 
that  she  is  the  only  Child  of  a  decrepid  Father. 

f3.  fig.  To  introduce,  precede,  herald.  Obs. 

1616  J.  LANE  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T.  vm.  36  Found  they  weare 
mingled  sweete,  sowr,  pleasant,  bitter,  &  praefaced  ioie,  but 
steepd  in  sadder  Hcor.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665) 
71  That  all  terrible  evils  are  prefac'd  or  attended  with  some 
prodigious  and  amazing  alterations  in  the  Creation.  1692 
E.  WALKER  tr.  Epictetns '  Mor.  ix,  If  thus  you  preface  what 
you  undertake.  1807  ANNA  PORTER  Hungar.  Bro.  (ed. 
Warne)  40  When  the  name  of  Count  Leopolstat  prefaced 
his  entrance. 

4.  To  furnish  (a  book,  etc.)  with  a  preface ;  to 
introduce  or  commence  (a  writing  or  speech)  with 
a  preface  or  introduction. 

1691  T.  H[ALK]  Ace.  New  fnven/,  56  That  Declaration.. 
wherewith  we  Prefaced  our  very  first  Paper.  1736  SWIFT 
Let.  to  Lady  Betty  Germain  15  June,  I  must  preface  this 
letter  with  an  honest  declaration.  1853  ROBERTSON  Scrtn. 
Ser.  in.  xxi.  277  Many.. who  would  have  prefaced  that 
rebuke  with  a  long  speech. 

5.  Jig.  To  place  before  or  in  front  of;  to  front 
or  face  (with  something). 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Gen,  Poems  (1677)  24,  I  love  to  wear 
Clothes  that  are  flush,  Not  prefacing  old  Rags  with  Plush. 
1762  FOOTE  Orators  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  202  A  smart  house,  pre- 
faced with  white  rails.  1880  VENABLES  tr.  Berthefs  Sergeant's 
Legacy  137  A  striped,  .dress,  prefaced  by  an  ample  apron. 

6.  To  precede  or  come  before  as  an  introduction. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  iii,  That  a  feat  of  skill  with  the 

cloth-yard  might  not  ill  preface  my  letter  to  the  great  earl. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xxx,  A  depressing ..  passage  has 
prefaced  every  new  page  I  have  turned  in  life. 

Hence  Pre -facing  vbl.  sb. 

1641  '  SMECTVMNUUS  *  A  turn.  §  i  (1653)  i  A  constitution 
of  the  Areopagi,  that  such  as  pleaded  before  them  should 
pleade  without  prefacing  and  without  Passion.  1892  M«CRIE 
Public  Worship  Presbyt.  Scotl.  198  note,  [He]  identifies  this 
calling  on  or  exhorting  of  the  congregation  with  prefacing. 

Prefacer  (pre-f&ai).     [f.  prec.  +  -ER  1.]     One 
!   who  makes  or  writes  a  preface. 
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1650  [?W.  SANDERSON)  Aulicus  Coguin.  89  This  Prefacer 
stickes  in  their  stomacks.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \. 
iv.  §  15.  272  The  learned  Prefacer  to  the  late  edition  of 
Hierocles.  1758  GOLDSM.  Mem.  Protestant  (1895)  I.  4  The 
Public  will  scarce  be  influenced  in  their  Judgment  by  an 
obscure  Prefacer.  1884  Brit.  <V  For.  Evang.  Q.  Rev.  Oct. 
702  The  Antinomianism  with  which  Hadow  charges  Fisher 
and  his  prefacer. 

Prefacial,  -tial  (primal),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
med.L.  prsefatia  (see  PREFACE  J£.)  +  -AL.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of  a  preface ;  prefatory. 

1888  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Thro9  Long  Night  m.  vii,  That 
tentative  and  prefatial  way  which  means  potentialities  and 
the  hereafter  rather  than  actualities  now.  1893  STEVENSON 
Vailima  Lett.  xxix.  (1895)  262  Leaving  out  all  the  pre- 
facial  matter. 

t  Prefa'Oile,  a.  Obs.  rare*0,  [ad.  1,.  pr&facilis  : 
see  PRE-  A,  6  and  FACILE.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Prefacill,  very  easie  to  be  done. 

fpre'facive,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  PREFACE  sb. 
or  v.  +-IVB.]  Having  the  quality  of  prefacing; 
of  the  nature  of  a  preface. 

1650  WELDON  Crt.  yas.  /  (1651)  84  All  as  prefacive  insinua- 
tions to  obtaine  offices  upon  his  future  rise. 

Frefa'ctor.  Math.  [PRE-  A.  2.]  The  first  of 
two  factors  in  non-commutative  multiplication. 

1884  J.  W.  GIBBS  Elements  of  Vector  Analysis  §  131 
That  is,  the  vector  a  X  ft  as  a  pre-  or  post-factor  in  skew 
multiplication  is  equivalent  to  the  dyadic  {/3a— aft  j  taken 
as  pre-  or  post-factor  in  direct  multiplication. 

Prefane,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PRIVILY. 

Prefar(re,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  PREFER. 

Prefa  shion,  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.]  trans.  To 
fashion  beforehand. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xx.  %  7  Not  prefashioned  in  mind 
to  those  descriptions  the  Prophets  had  made  of  his  first 
comming  in  humility.  1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatriby  147 
All  your  thoughts  prefigured,  and  prefashioned,  by  All  the 
spoyles,  and  onely  spoyles.  1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Nnrt. 
viii.  (1861)  197  It  seems  to  be  in  some  sense,  prefashioned 
by  what  birth  and  nurture  have  communicated. 

t  Frefa'tion.  Obs.  Also  4-6  prefacion.  [ad. 
L.  pr&Jation-em  a  saying  beforehand,  introductory 
address,  preface,  in  med.L.  also  =  PREFACE  sb.  \  ; 
n.  of  action  f.  prsefdn,  f.  prx  before,  PRE-  A.  I  + 
fart  to  speak.  Cf.  obs.  F.  prefacion  (i4th  c.  in 
Godef.).]  Speaking  before  ;  prefacing. 

138*  WVCLIF  2  Mace.  n.  33  Be  it  ynewj  for  to  haue  saide 
so  myche  of  prefacioun  [gloss  or  byfore  spekyng].  15*9 
MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  119/2  This  protestacion  and  pre- 
facion  made,  he  said  that.. it  were  well  done,  to  do  vnto 
saintes  or  their  ymages  dispite  or  dishonour,  c  1581  in  Cath. 
Tractates  (S.T.S.)  252  Ye  confes  this  your  selfes  in  the  pre- 
fatione  of  our  new  Byble.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  90  Shall 
we  attend  to  the  prsefation  of  irrationals  and  inanimate? 

Prefa 'tor,  [a.  L.  type  *pr#fatort  agent-n.  from 
pr&fari ':  see  prec.]  A  prefacer;  a  preface-writer. 

1865  DE  MORGAN  Budget  of  Paradoxes  (1872)  378  The 
prefator  suspends  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause,  though  he 
upholds  the  facts.  1872  Ibid.  84  Fewer  words  would  have 
been  lost  if  the  prefator  had  said  at  once  that  the  work  was 
from  the  manuscript  preserved  at  Cambridge. 

Frefatorial  (prefato»-rial),  a.  [f.  as  PREFA- 
TORY+-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prefacer  or 
a  preface ;  prefatory.  Hence  Prefato'rially  adv., 
in  the  character  of  a  prefacer,  by  way  of  preface. 

1799  W.  GILPIN  Serm.  Pref.  6  Much  prefatorial  matter 
also  may  arise,  before  we  begin  the  discourse.  1865  Priory 
of  Hexham  (Surtees)  II.  Pref.  5  Some  prefatorial  remarks. . 
may  be  of  use.  1903  Daily  Chron.  i  July  3/4  Mr.  Chambers 
remarks  prefatorially  of  a  work  which  the  Oxford  University 
'  Press  will  have  ready  this  week. 

Prefatory  (pre-fatari),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *prx- 
fatdri-us,  f.  *pr»fator  PREFATOR  :  see  -ORY  2.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  preface  ;  introductory,  preliminary. 

1675  OGILBV  Brit.  Pref.  2  Hitherto  of  the  Undertaking., 
as  Praefatory  to  the ..  Business.  1710  SHAFTESB.  Charact. 
(1737)  I.  in.  iii.  329  The  anticipating  Manner  of  prefatory 
Discourse  is  too  well  known.  1850  GROTE  Greece  u.  Ix. 
VII.  445  Gylippus  sent  the  fleet  out  with  the  usual  pre- 
fatory harangue.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  xxx, 
Prefatory  to  the  customary  toast.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n. 
xxvii.  380,  The  Prefatory  Note  which  precedes  the  volume. 

Hence  Pre'fatorily  adv.t  in  a  prefatory  manner  ; 
as,  or  by  way  of,  preface. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  Pref.  4  But  I  think,  the 
hints  you  have  given  me,  should  also  prefatorily  be  given  to 
the  public.  1903  C.  MAUDE  Haymarket  Theatre  8  This, 
I  have  already  said  prefatorily,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  history. 

Prefect,  prefect  (prf-fekt),  sb.  Forms:  4  Sc. 
prefec,  -fet(,e,  -feit,  4-5  -fecte,  5-  prefect;  7-9 
prse-.  [a.  OF.  prefect  (I2th  c.),  mod.F.  prtfet  = 
Yr.prefeit,  $y.prefcctot  \l.prefetto,  ad.  L.pr#fect-us 
an  overseer,  president,  commander,  superintendent 
of  a  public  office,  civil  or  military ;  in  later  use  the 
governor  of  a  province  or  city  ;  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple. 
of  prtvjicfre  to  set  over,  place  in  authority  over,  f. 
prx,  PRE- A.5  +fac?re  to  make,  constitute,  appoint.] 

1.  A  person  appointed  to  a  position  of  command  ; 
a  chief  officer  or  magistrate ;  a  governor,  com- 
mander, superintendent,  director,  overseer.  Applied 
as  a  title  to  various  officers  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  a.  Representing  L.  pnvfecttts,  In  ancient 
Rome  and  the  Roman  empire,  the  title  of  various 
officers  civil  and  military,  e.  g.  the  prefect  or  chiei 
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magistrate  of  the  city,  prsefectus  urbi>  the  civil 
governor  of  a  province,  a  colony,  or  provincial  city, 
the  commander  of  the  pretorian  troops,  pr&fectus 
pni'lorio,  and  of  the  fleet,  prvefectits  classis. 

c  1350  St.  Ambrosius  57  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878) 
q/i  Ambrose  of  Rome  was  prefecte.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
i.  (Petrus)  308  Fra  Agrippe,  pat  prefct  was  of  pat  Cite, 
Fo\vre  concubynis  he  drew  a-way.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Stic. 
Nun's  T.  368  (Jon  Ma.ximus  that  was  an  Officer  Of  the 
Prefectes  and  his  Corniculer  Hem  hente.  1447  BOKENHAM 
Seyntys  (Roxb.)  13  A  tyraunt,  the  prefect  of  that  cuntre. 
1494  KABYAN  Citron*  v.  cxxiv.  103  But  Clothayre..sent  his 
sone  Meroueus,  vnder  the  gydyng  of  Laundry,  prefect  or 
ruler  of  his  paleys,  into  Neustria.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt. 
Brit.  i.  (1614)  2/2  Severus  ..  divided  the  government  therof 
into  two  Provinces,  and  placed  two  Prefects  over  the  same. 
a  1719  ADDISON  Chr.  Relig.  \.  vii,  The  prefects  and  vice- 
roys of  distant  provinces.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xvii.  II.  51 
The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by 
a  favourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  was 
styled  the  Prxpositns  or  prefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber. 
1868  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  fy  Rom.  Antiq.  s.v.  &rariumt  In 
B.C.  28,  Augustus  deprived  the  quaestors  of  the  charge  of 
the  treasury  and  gave  it  to  two  praefects,  whom  he  allowed 
the  senate  to  choose  from  among  the  praetors.  1874  GREKN 
Short  Hist.  L  §  2.  15  York  had  been  the  capital  of  Britain 
and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  prefect. 

b.  In  other  countries,  in  ancient  times:  in 
similar  uses. 

1382  WYCUF  Dan.  11.48  Thann  the  kyng.  .ordeynyde  hym 
vpon  alle  prouyncis  of  Babiloyne  prince  and  prefect.  1388 
—  i  Kings  iv.  7  Forsothe  Salomon  hadde  twelue  prefect  is 
{gloss  ether  cheef  minystrysj  on  al  Israel.  1659  HAMMOND 
Annot.  Ps.  xxii.  Wks.  1684  IV.  69  The  Psalm  thus  composed 
by  David,  was  committed  to  the  Praefect  of  his  Musick. 
1850  W.  IRVING  Mahomet,  Successors  xvi.  (1853)  72  The 
prefect  of  Ammon,  with  5000  men,  was  near  at  hand. 

C.  In  mod.  Europe  :  A  president,  chief  officer, 
chief  magistrate,  etc. 

1540  COVERDALE  Let.  to  C.  Hubert  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II. 
507,  I  settled  this  business..  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
the  prince,  in  the  company  of  our  prefect.  1629  WADSWOKTH 
Pilgr.  iii.  13  Father  Darcy,  Praefect  of  the  Sodtilitiutn 
Beats  Manx,  and  the  refectory.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Car- 
dinals i.  in.  86  The  office  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Signature  of 
Justice,  is  executed  by  a  Cardinal.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Trav.  (1760)  IV.  64  Andrea  Cornelio,.  .  praetor  of  Verona, 
prefect  of  Bressia,  proveditor-general  of  the  army  on  the 
Venetian  terra  ferma, 

d.  esp.  (repr.  ¥.pr<*fet.)  The  chief  administrative 
officer   of  a   department   of  France.      Prefect  of 
Police^  the  head  of  the  police  administration  in 
Paris  and  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

18*7  SCOTT  Napoleon  xxxviii,  These  prefects  ..were  each 
the  supreme  governor  of  a  department,  answering  to  the  old 
lieutenants  and  governors  of  counties.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY 
tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Years  I.  390  The  minister  of  the 
interior  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the  prefect  of  police.  1861 
Sat.  Rev.  23  Nov.  523  The  experiment,  .seems  to  have 
satisfied  the  Emperor  that  he  can  rely  upon  his  faithful 
prefects  to  supply  him  with  a  Chamber  which  will  relieve 
him  of  the  odium  of  extravagance  without  diminishing  his 
power  to  squander. 

e.  Used  to  represent  Chinese  Mfi-fu,  head  or 
governor  of  a/«  or  department  (cf.  PREFECTURE  2  b). 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  C/iih-fu,  A  prefect,  having  general 
supervision  of  all  the  civil  business  of  the  hiens  comprising 
his  prefecture.     1894  [see  PREFECTURAL]. 
I.  Jig.    —  Director,  minister,  etc. 

16,.  B.  JONSON  Hue  %  Cry  after  Cupid  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
563/1  Venus  .  .  is  Praefect  of  Marriage,  a  1633  AUSTIN  Meait. 
(1635)  251  Angels  being  Prefects  to  particular  Men  ;  and 
Archangels  to  People  or  Nations. 

2.  transf.  In  some  English  Public  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  body  of 
senior  pupils  to  whom  authority  is  delegated  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  :  other- 
wise called  praepostors^  prepositors,  etc. 

1865  W.  L.  C.  Etoniana  it  24  The  senior  [pnepostorj  was 
called,  as  he  is  to  this  day  at  Winchester,  '  Prefect  of  Hall  ' 
and  the  two  next  '  Prefects  ot  Chapel  '.  1876  R.  LOWE  in 
Life  (1893)  I.  10  In  the  fourth  year  of  my  residence  at 
Winchester  I  became  a  prefect.  1879  JESSOPP  One  Gen. 
Norfolk  Ho.  102  The  next  two  years  and  a  half  he  [Henry 
Wafpole]  spent  at  Pont  i  Mousson,  during  which  time  he 
was  Prefect  of  the  Convictors  '.  1891  WRENCH  Winchester 
Word-bk.y  Prefects,  the  senior  members  of  the  School,  to 
whom  authority  is  delegated  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  community.  The  number  of  Prefects  was 
eighteen  in  College,  three  to  each  chamber.  ..  The  '  Prefect 
of  Tub1.,  who  presided  over  meals,.,  and  the  *  Przfect  of 
Cloisters  ',  are  obsolete. 

t  Frefe'Ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  prefect-,  ppl.  stem  of 
prxfaere  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  appoint  to  a 

position  of  command  or  authority. 

1489  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  428/2  Kyng  Henry  the  VI*h  .  .  pre- 
fected  and  erected  John  then  Lord  Talbott..into  Erie  of 
Shrewesbury.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3  §  2  Euery 
suche  person  .  .  nominated,  elected,  prefected,  presented, 
collated  or.  .appointed  to  haue  any..promocion  spiritual. 


.  .  .. 

a.  1548  HALL  C/tron.,  Hen.  VII  52  b,  Rycharde  Foxe  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  prefected  to  the  bishoprike  of  Winchestre. 
i6oa  FULBF.CKE  -2nd  Pt.  Parall.  ij  The  owner  of  the  ship  is 
.  .charged,  because  he  prefected  him,  and  made  him  Master. 
1  Prefe'Ctor.  Obs.  rare.  Erroneous  equivalent 
of  PREFECT  (after  agent-nouns  in  -OB  :  cf.  PRE- 
FECTORIAL). Hence  f  Prefe*ctorship  *=  PRE- 
FECTURE i. 

i6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xxx.  §  4.  128  Yong  Gordianus 
vnable  to  endure  his  Prefectors  designes,.  .  complained  his 
wrongs  in  open  assemblies.  1790  Bystander  34  It  is  said 
that  Sophocles  was  adjudged,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  the 
prefectorship  of  Samos. 


Frefectoral  (prrfe-ktoral),  a.     [a.  F.  //•/• 

fectoral)  irreg.  f.  L.  prefect '-us  :  cf.  next.]   =next. 

1872  Daily  News  13  Aug.,  The  prefectorat  appointments 
in  this  day's  Officiel.  loos  Speaker  9  Aug.  501/2  The  results 
of  this  circular  will  be  to  restore  prefectoral  authority 
exactly  as  it  was  in  the  finest  time  of  tne  Empire. 

Prefectorial  (pnfekt6*-rial),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
prsefectori-us  (Ulpian)  belonging  to  a  prefect  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prefect  or  prefects. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  7 1£  To  keep  up  the  contemptible 
and  anti-democratic  prefectoriat  rule  in  the  departments. 
1895  Athenxum  21  Sept.  381/1  At  Chaot'ung,  a  prefectorial 
city,  he  found  the  people  in  the  direst  distress. 

b.  esp.  in  the  English   Public  School  system. 
(See  PREFECT  sb.  2.) 

1862  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  419  Maintaining  a  sound  and  well- 
tempered  monitorial  or  prefectorial  system, ..is  involved  in 
the  true  idea  of  a  public  school.  1893  Athenaeum  22  July 
130/1  It  is  not  easy  to  secure.. wise  prefectorial  authority, 
except  by  means  of  able  boys  staying  out  the  full  period  of 
boyhood  at  the  school. 

Hence  Prefecto  rially  <M>'.,  in  a  prefectorial 
capacity  ;  by  the  authority  of  a  prefect. 

1895  Westm.  Gas.  16  Aug.  8/2  If '  rational  dress  '  be  pre- 
fectorially  repressed  [in  Paris],  and  the  young  women  com- 
pelled to  resume  their  former  coquettish  costumes. 

Frefectp'rian,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ancient  Roman  prefect. 

1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xxxvi.  (1788)  VI.  209  A  decent 
respect  was  still  observed  for  the  Praefectorian  rank. 


ictship  (pn-fekt,Jip).  [f.  PREFECT  sb.  + 
-SHIP,]  The  office  of  a  prefect ;  the  period  of 
tenure  of  that  office.  (=  PREFECTURE  i.) 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  331  Successors  after  him 
in  the  Prefectship  of  the  citie.  ttj..  TUCKEK  Law  Nat. 
251  (L.)  Under  the  prefectship  of  Pontius  Pilate, 

Prefectual   (prrfe'kti/^al),  a.     [irreg.    ft   L. 

pr^fect-us  PREFECT  s6.]   =  PREFECTORIAL  b. 

1879  ESCOTT  England  I.  499  What  is  called  the  monitorial 
or  the  prefectual  system. 

Prefectural  (pr/Te'ktiural) ,  a.  [f.  PREFEC- 
TURE f  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prefecture. 
Prefectttral  town  or  city,  the  chief  town  or  city  of 
a  prefecture,  the  seat  of  the  prefect. 

1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXII.  62  There  is 
a  prefectural  nursery  at  Colmar.  1880  E.  OPI-ERT  Forbid. 
L.  iv.  108  All  prefectural  officials  [in  Japan]  are  taken  from 
the  upper  two  degrees  of  this  class.  1882  Missionary 
Herald  (U.  S.)  Sept.  345  The  prefectural  cities  Ta  Tung 
and  Sho  P'ing.  1894  llfestm.  Gaz.  31  July  2/1  Nearly 
every  prefectural  town  [in  Korea]  has  its  archery  ground, 
on  which  in  former  days  very  frequently  the  Prefect  would 
exercise  his  men. 

Prefecturate  (pr/fe'ktiur(?t).  [irreg.  f.  PRE- 
FECTURE + -ATE1.]  =  next,  senses  I  and  2. 

176*  tr.  Bmchings  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  242  The  upper  land- 
vogtey  contains  in  it  thirteen  prefecturates.  1873  E.  C. 
GRKNVILLE-MURRAY  Men  of  Third  Republic  282  The  rumors 
that  arose  as  to  a  prefecturate  being  offered  him  [Edmond 
About]  proved  unfounded. 

Prefecture  (prrfektiui).  [ad.  L.  prxfectura 
the  office  or  administration  of  a  pr&fectus :  see 
PREFECT  sb.  and  -URE.  So  F. prefecture  (13-141!!  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L  The  office  or  position  of  prefect,  ancient  or 
modern;  administration  of  a  governor;  presidency, 
superintendency,  directorship ;  the  time  or  period 
during  which  such  office  is  held. 

1608  J.  KING  Serm.  St.  Marys  6  Not  by  way  of  Lieu- 
tenantship,  deputation,  subordinate  prefecture  whatsoever, 
but  as  a  King  over  subiects.  1653  GAULE  Magastroin.  2 
AH  their  prefecture  and  power  [are]  but  derivative,  subordi- 
nate, ministerial!,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (1689)  34  You 
would  have  some  other  kind  of  Praefeture,  than  a  Mayoralty. 
1756  NUGENT  Montesquieu's  Spir.  Laws  (1758)  1.  iv.  viii.  54 
Plato.. says,  that  the  praefectures  of  music  and  gymnic 
exercises  [etc.].  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  IxvL  188 
He.. occupied  at  the  moment  the  most  important  of  all 
charges,  the  prefecture  of  Syria.  1865  MAFFEI  Brigand 
Life  II.  34  The  old  officials  were  retained  in  the  prefectures. 

2.  A  district  under  the  government  of  a  prefect. 
1577  PATERICKE  tr.  Gentillet  (1602)  367  He..commaunded 

they  should  take  nothing  within  their  prefecture  or  juris- 
diction. 1641  JER.  TAYLOR  Episc.  303  S.  Chrysostome  had 
Pontus,  Asiat  and  all  Thrace  in  his  parish,  even  as  much 
as  came  to  sixteen  prefectures.  1761  tr.  Busching's  Syst. 
Geog.  1. 114  The.  .island  is  divided  into  five  Amts  or  Prefec- 
tures. 1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $  It.  Isl.  I.  108  Constantino 
divided  the  empire.. into  four  great  Prefectures. 

b.  *=•  Chinese  fu,  an  administrative  district  or 
division  of  a  province ;  also,  applied  to  a  corre- 
sponding district  in  Japan  :  cf.  PREFECT  sb.  I  e. 

1885  Whitaker's  Aim,  s.v.  Japan*  Japan.. has  recently 
incorporated  Loochoo  under  the  name  of  '  Prefecture  of 
Okinawa  '.  1890  HOSIE  W.  China  95  The  products  of  the 
prefecture  are  not  confined  to  tea.  1897  A.  MACPHAIL  in 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIX.  325/1,  3  classes  [of  roads  in  Japan], 
the  national  roads,  the  prefecture  roads  between  these 
[military]  stations,  and  the  village  roads. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  prefect  or  French 
prtfet. 

1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  51  The 
insurgents,  .were  surrounding  on  all  sides  the  prefecture  of 
police.  Ibid.  456  A  line  of  ramparts,  along  which  were 
ranged  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  the  prefecture,  the  military 
division  and  subdivision. 

fPrefe'ctureship.  Obs.  Bad  formation  for 
PREFECTURE  or  PREFECTSHIP. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist.  Ivstine 
G  g  ij,  In  the  time  of  his  prefectureship.  1762  tr.  Buscking's 


Syst.  Geog.  V.  69  The  lordship  of  Itter  ..constitutes  a  pre- 
fectureship. 1818  HUUHOUSK  Hist.  Illnstr,  (ed.  2)  545  We 
have  received  from  the  Roman  people  the  prefectureship. 

t  Prefe-ctury.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  PBE- 
PEOTURE  +  -Y.]  —  PREFECTURE  2;  a  district;  ?a 
shire  or  county. 

1686  PLOP  Staffordsh.  396  These  they  find  in  Scotland 
in  much  greater  plenty,  especially  iu  the  prefectury  of 
Aberdeen. 

Prefer  (pr/f5u),  v.  Also  (5  prefarr,  profer(e), 
5-7  preferre,  (6prefar(re,  -phar(re,  Sc.  praefer, 
preffer).  [a.  F.  pr^rer(\^\h  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  I*,  prxfer-re  to  bear  or  put  before  or  forward, 
prefer, advance,  f.  prx ,  PUB-  A.  4, 5  -rfer-re  to  bear.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  put  forward  or  advance,  in  status, 
rank,  or  fortune ;  to  promote  (to  a  position  or  office 
of  dignity). 

1388  WYCUF  Prol.  xili.  50  In  this  degre..he  neither  pre- 
ferrith,  neither makith  euene  himself,  .with  the  treuthe  [etc.]. 
1390  GOWKR  Conf.  III.  180  Hot  thei  that  wolden  stonde 
upriht  For  trouthe  only  to  do  justice  Preferred  were  in 
thilke  office.  1419  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  343/2  In  Benefices 
and  Offices . .  when  thai  voiden,  thoo  that  hath  ben'  Servauntz 
.  .shal  be  preferred  therto.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi.  cciL  212 
The  sayde  Gerbres  was  after  this  preferred  by  one  of  the 
Othons,  Emperour,  vnto  the  Churche  of  Rauenne.  1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.  {W.  de  W.  1531)  62  b,  Se  how  our  lorde  preferred 
and  promoted  the  great  synner  to  the  hyer  dignite.  1564-78 
BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  67  If  any  man  be  pre- 
pharred  by  another  man  and  made  riche.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  259  Solualhie .  .is  to  the  kingdome 
preferit,  elected,  and  crouned.  1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelm. 
Term  u.  ii.  13  Being  now  happily  preferred  to  a  gentle- 
man's service  in  London.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit. 
(1637)  288  Schollers  [of  Eton]  instructed  in  Grammar,  and 
in  due  time  preferred  to  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cheshire  (1662)  i.  177  (After  some 
intermediate  Dignities)  he  was  preferred  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  4  F8  Happy,  .that  he 
never  preferred  a  Man  who  has  not  proved  remarkably 
serviceable  to  his  Country.  1878  SIMPSON  Sch.  Shaks.  \.  55 
To  the  disgust  of  the  soldiers. .he  was  preferred  to  what 
hitherto  had  always  been  a  soldier's  post. 

t  b.  refl.  To  advance  oneself  or  one's  interests. 

£•1460  FORTESCUE  Abs,  fy  Lvn.  Mon.  x.  (1885)  134  Ther 
shall  non  off  his  tenantes  aliene  Hvelod  with  owt  is  licence, 
wheryn  he  mey  best  preferre  hym  selff.  159*  TIMME  Ten 
Eng.  Lepers  D  rij.  The  buyer  having  an  ambicious  intent  to 
prefer  himselfe  thereby.  1630/1*.  Johnson* sKingd.fyCommw. 
50  If  hee  be.  .a  man  of  endeavours,  and  willing  to  preferre 
himselfe  by  service,  I  wish  him  to  Historic. 

t  c.  To  advance  or  promote  to  a  position  in  life ; 
esp.  to  settle  in  marriage.   Cf.  PREFERMENT  2.  Obs. 

"559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Glocester'ix.  And  after  in  mariage 
I  was  prefarde  To  a  daughter  of  Bonan  an  earle  honorable. 
1565-6  Child-Marriages  136  To  geve  and  bequelhe  vnto  my 
Children,  Ijeinge  not  Marled,  and  not  otherwise  Com- 
petentlie  preferred.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637)  142  After 
[being]  preferred  to  a  good  marriage  by  his  Lord. 

t  d.  Jig.  pass.  To  be  exalted  or  made  eminent  by 
some  quality.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  128  Nor  philosophers 
of  every  regioune,  Nor  the  prophetes  preferred  by  Science. 
Ibid.  161  bom  man  is  strong  berys  for  to  bynde,  Anothir 
feeble  preferryd  with  prudence. 

e.  transf.  To  promote  (in  various  uses). 

a  1533  i°  More's  Debell.  So/?/// Wks.  1008/2  It  wil  be  hard 
to  findany  one  spirituall  man  yl  is  not  infect  with  the  sayd 
desyre  &  affeccion  to  haue  the  worldlye  honour  of  priestes 
exalted  &  preferred.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  449 
Alexander. .  pardoned  his  boldnesse,  and  preferred  his  arte. 
i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  439  All  Grasiers  preftrre  their  Cattelt 
from  meaner  Pastures  to  better.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
in.  595  Ev'n  though  a  snowy  Ram  then  shalt  behold,  Prefer 
him  not  in  haste,  for  Husband  to  thy  Fold.  173*  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  v.  §  33  Birds,  beasts,  fishes;  which,  upon  their 
death,  are  preferred  into  human  bodies.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  (1882)  81  The  work  was ..  preferred  from  the 
ominous  cellar  of  the  publishers  to  the  author's  garret. 

f  2.  To  forward,  advance,  promote  (a  result) ; 
to  assist  in  bringing  about.  Obs. 

1574  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  xxi.  (1577^  58  That  effect 
is  most  preferred,  if  the  Dragons  head  be  in  the  beginning 
of  the  figure  of  Aries.  1590  LLOYD  Diall  Dates  134  To 
prosper  the  corne  and  the  cattell,  and  to  preferre  the  fruites 
of  the  fields.  1600-12  ROWLANDS  Four  Knaves  (Percy  Soc.) 
50  Thus  fingring  money  to  preferre  the  case.  1627-47 
FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  xlvii.  380  A  little  shaking  prefers  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 

II.  f  3.  trans.  To  put  or  set  in  front  or  before. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Cnirvrg.  Rjb,  Do  nat 

as  a  folysshe  iudge  that  forthwith  gyueth  his  sentence,  but 
fyrste  or  thou  gyue  it  preferre  God  before  thyne  eyes,  and 
consydre  dylygently  [etc,].  1575  FENTON  Gold.  Efist.  (1577) 
107  He  wrote  speedily  to  Ioab..that  at  the  time  of  the 
assault,  Vrias  might  be  preferred  to  the  perill  of  his  life. 

4.  To  put,  place,  or  set  (something)  before  any 
one  for  acceptance  ;  to  hold  out,  proffer,  offer, 
present ;  to  introduce  or  recommend.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  Aiij,  I  have  here 
preferred  to  your  observance  and  protection,  a  work  of 
great  Art,  and  of  greater  Industry.  1611  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  (1632)  261  Bessardus  Bisantinus  preferres  the  smoake  of 
Juniper  to  melancholy  persons.  1648  CRASHAW  Delights 
of  Muses  Wks  (1904)  121  Preferre  soft- Anthems  to  the 
Eares  of  men.  1677  EVELYN  Mem.  13  Sept.,  I  preferred 
Mr.  Philips  [nephew  of  Milton)  to  the  service  of  my  Lord 
Chamberlaine,  who  wanted  a  scholar  to  read  to  and  entertain 
him  sometimes.  1704  POPE  Summer  53  Each  am  rous 
nymph  prefers  her  gifts  in  vain.  i7»5  —  Odyss.  ni.  64  rf 
spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferr  d  the  bowl.  1867  C.  B. 
CAYLEY  in  Fort*.  Rev.  Nov.  59'  Seeking  what  words  can 
avail  me,  What  numbers  even,  to  prefer  clear  l»gbt  to  thy 
aspect  \prxpandere  litmina  MM} 
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5.  To  lay  (a  matter)  before  any  one  formally  for 
consideration,  approval,  or  sanction  ;  to  bring  for- 
ward, present,  submit  (a  statement,  bill,  indictment, 
information,  prayer,  etc.).  Also  t  prefer  up. 

1559  BP.  SCOT  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  App.  vii.  12 
The  contents  of  all  the  bills  preferred  and  read  here.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comni.  162  The  Marques  mtrateth 
kyng  Ferdinando,  that  he  would  immediatly  preferre  this 
matter  to  the  Emperoure.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart. 
Dij  b,  That  I  preferd  up  Bills  in  Parliament,  Whereto  the 
King  and  Lords  gaue  all  consent,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Surv. 
Leviath.  (1676)  103  Suppose  that  an  Information  were  pre- 
ferr'd  in  the  Kings  Bench. .against  Mr.  Hobbes.  1768  H. 
WALPOLE  Hist.  Doubts  120  The  consequence  of  a  suit  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  the  ecclesiastic  Court.  1813  HOGG 
Queen's  Wake  18  But  many  a  bard  preferred  his  prayer  ; 
For  many  a  Scottish  bard  was  there.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  cii,  These  two  have  striven  half  the  day,  And  each 
prefers  his  separate  claim,  Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game. 
1884  LD.  COLERIDGE  in  Law  Times  Rep.  L.  277/1  Preferring 
an  indictment  against  her  for  stealing  his  goods.  1885  Ibid. 
LIU.  51/1  An  information  preferred  against  the  appellant 
..by  the.. sanitary  inspector. 

1 6.  To  refer ;  to  attribute,  ascribe.   Obs, 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rementb.  Concl.  35  The  building  of  a 
Towne  we  doe  preferre  Unto  the  Mason  and  the  Carpenter. 
1638  W.  BURTON  Itin.   Anton.  26   Jerome  Surita.  .prefers 
this  work  to  Antoninus  the  son  of  Severus. 

HI.  7.  To  set  or  hold  (one  thing)  before  others 
in  favour  or  esteem ;  to  favour  or  esteem  more ; 
to  choose  or  approve  rather ;  to  like  better.  With 
simple  obj.t  inf.,  or  clause ;  const,  f  above,  f  before, 
to.  Now  the  chief  sense. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  268  Kinde  [i.e.  Nature].. preferretli 
no  degre  As  in  the  disposicionn  Of  bodili  complexioun. 
<  143°  LYIJG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  210  Trewe  juges 
and  sergeauntis  of  the  lawe,.. Mercy  preferre  alwe^  tofor 
rigour.  150*  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  fittitaiione  in.  Iviii.  248 
Afore  all  worldly  thynges  prefarre  thou  the  honour  &  medy- 
tacion  of  god.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  6  Hyt  ys  not 
to  be  preferryd  therto  as  a  thyng  to  be  chosen  andfofowyd. 
1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  24,  I  preferre  deidis  of 
mercy  abone  all  corporal  and  outwai  t  sacrifice.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Connn,  24  He  preferreth  his  owne  decrees. . 
before  the  Scriptures.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675) 
165  He  should  not  scruple  to  prefer  the  end  to  the  means. 
1680  MORDEN  Geoff.  Rect.  (1685)  322  We  may  justly  prefer 
it  before  the  other  parts  of  the  World.  1778  Hist.  Eliza 
Warwick  I.  25  He  would  prefer  seeing  his  daughters  dead 
at  his  feet,  than  behold  them  wedded  to  the  worthiest  men 
without  titles  and  riches.  1815  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers 
(1884)  20  July,  He  preferred  living  like  a  Grecian,  to  dying 
like  a  Roman.  1882  FROUDE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  734 
Warlike  races,  .prefer  to  be  under  a  chief.  1895  LIEUT. 
MAGUIRE  in  United  Service  Mag.  378  Because  the  Chinese 
preferred  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  to  ordinary  military 
common  sense. 

absol.  1844  BROWNING  Laboratory  vii,  Let  her  turn  it 
and  stir,  And  try  it  and  taste,  ere  she  fix  and  prefer  !  1902 
Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  512  He  prefers  rather  than  excludes. 

b.  Law.  To  give  preference  to  as  a  creditor. 
Cf.  PREFERENCE  5. 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  432/1  Yat  in  paiement..y  pre- 
ferre youre  Houshold.  Ibid.  439  Who  shuld  be  preferred 
in  payement.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  764/2  In  English 
law  the  term  'preferred  '  rather  than  'privileged  '  is  generally 
applied  to  such  debts. 

t  8.  To  be  preferable  to  ;  to  surpass,  excel.  [  — 
OF.  prtftrer  to  prevail,  have  the  pre-eminence, 
1 5th  c.  in  Godef.]  Obs.  rare. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  96,  I  graunte  it  wel,  I  haue 
noon  envie,  Thogh  maydenhede  preferre  [v.r.  profere] 
Bigamye.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  \\.  43  Sen  the  varld  vas 
creat,  scheiphirdis  prefferrit  al  vthir  staitis.  Ibid.  65-6  Nor 
orpheus-  .his  playing  prefferrit  nocht  thir  foir  said  scheip- 
hirdis ;  nor  }it  the  scheiphyrd  pan, . .  nor  mercurius, . .  none  of 
them  culd  preffer  thir  foirsaid  scheiphirdis. 

Preferability  (prerferabi-Hti).  [f.  next:  see 
-ITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  preferable. 

1802-11  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  482 
The  preferability  of  the  less  injustice  to  the  greater  would 
scarcely  be  contested.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1872)  oo 
Good  and  Evil.. differ  not  by  preferability  of  one  to  the 
other,  but  by  incompatibility  absolute  and  infinite. 

Preferable  (pre-ferab'l),  a.  (sb.,  adv.)  [a. 
F.  prtftrablc  (Cotgr.  1611),  f.  prtferer :  see 
PREFER  and  -ABLE.  (See  also  PREFERRABLE.)] 

1.  Worthy  to  be  preferred  ;  to  be  chosen  before 
or  desired  rather  than  another ;  more  desirable. 

1648  [implied  in  PREFERABLENESS].  1666  S.  PARKER 
Free  4-  Impart.  Censure  (1667)  142  If  Existence,  .be  meerly 
upon  this  score  preferable  before  Non-existence.  1708  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  \\\.  (1737)  67  A  select 
Number,  .call'd  Preferable  Men,  who  are  always  employ 'd 
first  after  the  Established  Men.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  177  F  i  A  condition  far  preferable  to  the  fatigue,  depen- 
dance,  and  uncertainty  of  any  gainful  occupation.  1850 
HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  xvii.  (1879)  219  Death  itself,., 
would  have  been  infinitely  preferable.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
i.  xxiii.  161  The  cold  was  preferable  to  the  smoke. 

f2.  Displaying  preference ;  preferential.   Obs. 

1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i%\i)  I.  ix.  58  What  preferable 
favour  I  may  have  for  him  to  any  other  person.  1804 
Something  Odd  III.  132  Notwithstanding  her  preferable 
affection  for  the  brandy  bottle.  i8zx  SHERIDAN  in  Moore 
Mem.  (1825)  II.  412,  I  shall  as.  .cordially  endeavour  to.. 
assist  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyatt  in  the  improving  and  perfecting 
his  plan,  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  preferable  selection. 
T  B.  as  sb.  in  //.  Things  to  be  preferred.  Obs. 

170*  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Fimbus  in.  192  Unless  we 
render  both  as  before,  Pr&posita,  or  Pnecipnal  Preferables ; 
and  Reject*^  Things  Disagreeable.  1710  tr.  Wcrenfcis's 
Disc.  Logom.  20  The  Stoicks.. denying  Riches  to  be  good 
things,  but  calling  them  Preferables. 


t  C.  as  adv.  Preferably,  in  preference.   06s. 
1683  TKMI-LK  Ment.  Wks.  1731  I.  420  His  entering  into  it 
with  me  preferable  to  all  others.     1760-72  H.  BKOOKIC  Fool 
vfQual,  (i8ooj  III.  45  If  the  reader  loves  amusement  pre- 
ferable to  instruction. 

Pre  ferableness.    [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  of  being  preferable;  greater  desirableness. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  x.  §  7.  121  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  measure  or  weigh  the  preferablenesse  of 
severall  vocations.  1711  SHAKTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II-  n. 
ii.  172  What  has  been  said  concerning  the  Preferableness  of 
the  mental  Pleasures  to  the  sensual.  1857  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xxv.  97  Firmly  penetrated  with  the 
preferableness  of  honest  commerce. 

Preferably  (pre'ferabli),  adv.     [-LY2.] 

1.  In  a  preferable  manner;  in  preference  to  others ; 
by  preference ;  rather. 

1720  BUTLER  Strut. t  Love  of  Neighbour  508  Obligations, 
which  require  that  we  do  good  to  some  preferably  toothers. 
1803  MARY  CHARLTON  \Vtfc  ff  Mistress  I.  67  That  I  may 
be  preferably  allowed  to  retain  the  guardianship  of  her 
person.  1896  Jrtil.  R.  Horticultural  Soc,  Nov.  202  All 
fruit  should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  basket  (which  is  pre- 
ferably lined  or  padded). 

f  2.  In  the  way  of  preference ;  preferentially.  Obs. 

i^8a  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  ix,  Even  Mrs.  Delvile 
evidently  desired  her  absence ;  since . .  she  preferably 
addressed  herself  to  any  one  else  who  was  present.  1818 
CoLiiBno<JKE/w/<7r^CW(7«/rt/  Corn  x.  179  A  generous  policy, 
which  has  preferably  consulted  the  advantage  of  the  depen- 
dent country. 

Preferee'.  rare.  In  7  preferree.  [f.  PREFER 
+  -EE.]  One  who  is  preferred  or  receivespreferment. 

1676  NEEDHAM  Pacquet  Adv.  49  They  [the  unsuccessful 
candidates]  resolve  presently,  that  the  Preferree  is  a  Com- 
mon Enemy,  and  as  such  to  fall  upon  him. 

Preference  (pre'ferens).  Also  7  -ferrence. 
[a.  F.  preference  (i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  rned.L. 
pnvferentta  (1063  in  Du  Cange),  f.  L.  pr&ferent-, 
pr.  pple.  of  preferre  to  PREFER:  see  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  action  of  preferring  or  the  fact  of  being 
preferred  ;  liking  for  or  estimation  of  one  thing 
before  or  above  another;  prior  favour  or  choice. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Preference^  preferment,  advance- 
ment, account  before,  place  above,  others.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  I.  257  Who  (if  he  have  a  mind  to  keep 
his  place)  must  give  the  same  sum  that  the  other  hath 
offered,  and  so  has  the  Preference.  >744  HARRIS  Three 
Treat.  Wks.  (1841)  33  As  to  the  preference  which  such 
poetic  imitation  may  claim  before  musical,,  .the  merits  on 
each  side  may  appear  perhaps  equal.  1754  EDWARDS 
Freed.  Will  \\.\\.  (1762)  56  [It]  can't  be  that  the  mind  is 
indifferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice,  or  till  it  has  a 
Preference.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  ted.  2)  I.  App.  626 
To  deny  that  Had  ward  had  any  preference  over  his  half* 
brother. 

f2.  The  quality  of  being  preferable  *  preferable- 
ness  ;  precedence,  superiority.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  47  A  man  is  to  aime  at 
excellencie  and  preferrence  before  others  in  good  and 
honest  things,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  52  To 
discover  the  preference  that  the  Humane  Nature  hath  above 
the  Animal  Life  in  these  most  perfect  faculties  of  Intellect. 
1793  SMEATON  Edy  stone  L.  §  227  It .  .shewed  the  preference 
of  wedging  to  cramping,  as  the  cramp  had  failed. 

3.  That  which  one  prefers ;  the  object  of  prior 
choice ;  the  favourite. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.~cap 
n.  1118  And  where  the  stretch  Of  barren  country  girdled 
house  about,  Behold  the  Park,  the  English  preference  ! 
Mod.  colloq.  Of  the  two,  this  is  my  preference. 

4.  Preferment ;  promotion.     Now  rare. 

1656  [see  i"].  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Stt^-Mother  \\.  i,  Is  not 
the  Elder  By  Nature  pointed  out  for  Preference?  1786 
Francis  the  Philanthropist  I.  86  Jerry,  whose  utmost  wish 
was  accomplished  in  his  preference  to  a  trust.  1893 
Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  683/2  A  prodigious  crowd  of  people 
had  flocked  to  the  city  in  hope  of  gam  or  preference. 

5.  A  prior  claim  to  something ;   spec,  priority  of 
payment  given  to  a  certain  debt  or  class  of  debts ; 
a  prior  right  to  payment. 

Fraudulent  preference^  such  payment  made  by  a  bank- 
rupt with  the  object  of  preventing  the  equal  distribution  of 
his  assets  among  all  his  creditors. 

1665  Ir.  Act  17  <fr  18  Chas.  //,  c.  2  §  38  Wentworth  earl 
of  Roscommon,  and  Roger  earl  of  On ery.  .shall  have  pre- 
ference and  primer  satisfaction  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
their  own  personal  arrears.  iQyt  SIR  J.  B.  BOSANQUET  in 
Bingham  Reports  (1833)  IX.  355  The  question  here  is, 
whether  the  security,  -was  given  by  way  of  fraudulent  pre- 
ference. [1869^^32  <y  33  yict.c.  71  §92  Every  conveyance 
or  transfer  of  property,  -in  favour  of  any  creditor..,  with  a 
view  of  giving  such  creditor  a  preference  over  the  other 
creditors,  shalj,  if  the  person  making  ..  the  same  become 
bankrupt  within  three  months.. be  deemed  fraudulent  and 
void.]  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  state  has  a  preference  for 
taxes.  1891  New  York  Tribune  26  Nov.  4/4  (Funk)  The 
firm.. made  an  assignment  yesterday. .giving  two  prefer- 
ences for  $600. 

b.  Short  for  preference  share  :  see  8. 


coula  euner  tail  in  as  ordinary  or  continue  as  pr 

shares.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Jan.  11/1  This  is  the  first 
time  for  many  years  that  the  holders  of  the  1889  Preference 
have  received  any  dividend,  but  one  by  one  the  Preferences 
are  being  restored  to  the  dividend-paying  list. 

6.  Pol.  Econ.  The  practical  favouring  of  one 
customer  before  others  in  business  relations;  an 
advantage  over  rivals  given  to  one  of  those  with 
whom  one  deals ;  spec,  the  favouring  of  one  country 
or  set  of  countries  by  admitting  their  products  at 


a  lower  import  duty  than  that  levied  on  those  of 
other  countries  or  of  foreigners  generally,  or  by 
levying  a  duty  on  the  latter  while  admitting  the 
former  free.  A  term  much  used  about  and  after 
1900,  in  reference  to  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  as  opposed  to  trade  between 
either  of  these  and  foreign  countries. 

1887  SIR  S.  GRIFFITH  in  Conference  Bine  Book  (col,  3523) 
230  Whether  it  should  not  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Empire  to  see  that  their  own 
subjects  have  a  preference  over  foreign  subjects  in  matters 
of  trade.  1851  SIR  J.  MACDONALD  Let.  to  W.  H.  Smith 
April,  Canada  will  be  quite  ready  to  give  British  goods  a 
preference  of  5  or  even  10  per  cent,  in  our  markets,  if  our 
products  receive  a  corresponding  preference  in  England. 
1896  (June  3)  SIR  W.  LAURIER  in  Willison  Sir  W.  L.  «y 
Liberal  Party  II.  287  To  have,  .a  new  step  taken  which 
will  give  to  the  Colonies,  in  England,  a  preference  for  their 
products  over  the  products  of  other  nations.  1903  (May  15) 
J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Speeches  13  Canada  in  1898,  freely,  volun- 
tarily, of  her  own  accord.. gave  us  a  preference  on  all 
dutiable  goods  of  25  per  cent.  In  1900  she  increased  that 
preference  to  33$  per  cent.  —  (Oct.  6)  Ibid.  20  Still  less  am  I 
afraid  to  preach  to  you  preference  with  our  Colonies.  Ibid. 
32,  I  make  the  same  answer  as  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  suggested 
reciprocal  preference.  —(Oct.  21)  Ibid,  in,  I  made  two 
speeches  ..  accepting  the  principle  of  Preference.  1904 
Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  289  On  every  hand  the  British  consumer 
was  mulcted  by  colonial  preference.  Ibid.  292  When  the 
restrictions  on  colonial  commerce  were  removed,  preference 
went  with  them. 

7.  Cards,  a.  In  the  game  of  Boston :  The  trump 
suit  (called  first  preference)  or  the  suit  of  the  same 
colour  (second preference},  b.  A  game  resembling 
whist  in  which  the  trump  is  determined  by  bidding ; 
Swedish  whist. 

1820   Movie's   Games  (1830)    31  The  game  of  Boston... 

» : _  _L    j i    .t :._    ,  _    .u  _    j-_i i u 


same  colour,  whether  red  or  black,  is  styled  Second  Prefer- 
ence. 1884  H.  GERSONI  tr.  Turgeniejff^s  Diary  Superflvous 
Man  72  A  great  lover  of  preference. 

8.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  preference  bond,  share, 
stock,  i.e.  on  which  dividend  or  interest  is  pay- 
able before  any  is  paid  on  ordinary  stock. 

1843  Wetenhalfs  Course  of  Exck.  13  Mar.  London  & 
Greenwich  [Railw.]  Preference  or  Privilege  (Shares).  [In 
prec.  issue  1 1  Mar.  designated  Bonds.]  1851  Times  i  Nov. 
Suppl.  9/6  The  second  instalment  of  £,2  per  share  on  each 
and  every  sj  per  Cent,  preference  share  in  this  undertaking 
[Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway].  1859  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8) 
XVIII.  790/1  Interest  on  preference  stock  and  loans,  27  per 
cent,  of  gross  receipts.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw. 
273  A  proprietor  complained  that  by  means  of  certain  pre- 
ference shares .  .a  priority  of  right  would  be  given  to  outsiders 
over  the  ordinary  shareholders.  1885  Standard  10  Apr., 
Egyptian  Preference  Bonds  are  largely  in  their  hands. 

t  Pre'ferency.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L./ra^vw/w : 
see  prec.  and  -ENCY.]  =  PREFERENCE  2,  4, 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  993  In  the  great  there  is 
no  preferency.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  207  This  is 
noted  of  Anus, . .  that  when  Alexander  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  envied  him  the  preferency,  and  from  thence 
sought  occasions  of  contention. 

Freferent  (pre'ferent),  a.  [ad.  L.  pryferent- 
emy  pr.  pple.  of  prsferre  to  PBEFEB.] 

1.  Having   preference    or    precedence ;     having 
a  right  to  priority  of  payment  or  consideration. 

1883  H.  JUTA  tr.  Van  der  Linden's  Inst.  Holland  95  In 
the  first  rank  of  preferent  debts  are  funeral  expenses. 
lbid.%  The  holders  of  special  mortgages,  .have  a  preferent 
claim  on  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  particular 
property  mortgaged.  1888  LD.  WATSON  in  Law  Ref.,  Ho. 
Lords  XIII.  233  Any  miner  shall  have  a  preferent  right  for 
7  days  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  forfeited. 

2.  Displaying  preference  ;  partial. 

1896  Johannesburg  Weekly  Times  8  Aug.  3  To  heap., 
shame  upon  his  head  for  his  supposed  preferent  safeguard- 
ing of  the  interests  of  the  '  fighting  port '  to  the  detriment 
of  the  '  Bay  '. 

Preferential  (prefere-njal),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  med.L. 
pryfertntia  PREFERENCE  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  preference  ;  showing  or 
giving,  receiving  or  enjoying,  a  preference. 

1849  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Superstit.  (1851)  76  Their  preferential 
connection  with  this  or  that  antecedent  condition,  a  1860 
H.  H.  WILSON  Ess.  <y  Led.  (1862)  I.  2  One  division  of  some 
antiquity  is  the  preferential  appropriation  of  the  four  chief 
divinities  to  the  four  original  castes.  1878  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  III.  xviii.  78  The  king  was  allowed  a  *  preferential ' 
claim  on  the  public  revenue.  1881  J.  SIMON  in  Nature 
18  Aug.  373/2  That  joint  at  once  becomes  a  place  of  prefer- 
ential resort  to  the  micrococcus.  1886 Law  Times  LXXX. 
148/1  Raising  fresh  capital  by  the  issue  of  new  shares,  the 
dividends  on  which  were  to  be  preferential. 

b.  Pol.  Econ.  Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized 
by  import  duties  favouring  particular  countries, 
spec,  (as  used  in  recent  discussions)  in  favour  of 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies; 
see  PREFERENCE  6. 

1903  EGERTON  Origin  fyGrowthEng.  Col.  189  When,  .the 
Canadian  Government  gave  to  English  manufacturers  a 
preferential  treatment  of  12!  per  cent., ..the  measure  was 
received  with  genuine  gratification  in  Great  Britain. 
1903  (Oct.  20)  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Speeches  90  Now  I  come  to 
the  most  important  of  all  questions  to  my  mind  raised  by 
preferential  tariffs.  I  advocate  them  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  will  stimulate  colonial  trade.  —  (Oct.  21!  Ibid. 
in  This  matter  of  Preferential  tariffs  was  before  both 
Conferences.  1904  Edin.  R(v.  Apr.  279  (tide')  Preferential 


PKEPEBENTIAHSM. 

]>iiiies  and  Colonial  Tnide.  Ibid.  289  We  have  now  dealt 
uiih  I!M  chief  articles  of  commerce  affected  by  preferential 
duties  in  the  past. 

B.  s/'.    a.  A  preferential  tariff  rate.    b.   A  pre- 
ferential or  privileged  creditor  or  claim. 

1903  H'cstiu.  Gaz.  18  May  :i/i  The  creditors  will  have 
received  ..^119,238,  including  /66o  paid  to  twenty-seven 
'preferential  '.  Ibid.  15  Sept.  4/1  'Who  can  doubt  that,  but 
for  the  calamity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  secession,  the  Liberal 
Party  \\ould  have  given  us  "  preferential^  "  at  that  time?  ' 


Party  \ D-  -     r.   - 

Prefere'ntialism.  [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -ISM.] 
The  system  of  giving  preference  in  the  fixing  of 
a  tariff:  see  PUEFEKENCE  6,  PREFERENTIAL  a.  b. 

1903  Liberty  Review  July  14  The  old-fashioned  protec- 
tionism, which  is  now  popping  up  again  under  the  guise  of 
Colonial  preferentialism.  1905  Daily  Chron.  7  Sept.  3/6 
This  Protectionist  section  is  coquetting  with  Preferentialism 
as  a  step  towards  a  higher  tariff. 

So  Frefere-ntialist,  an  advocate  of  preference 
in  tariff  relations. 

1903  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Sept.  8/1  If  the  Inquiry  is  to  be  a 
mere  device,  under  cover  of  which  Preferentialists  and  Free 
Traders  are  to  be  enabled  to  assail  each  other  to  their  hearts' 
content.  1904  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  297  The  only  real  strength 
of  our  new  pteferentlalists . .  lies  in  the  attitude  of  Canada. 

Preferentially,  adv.   [f.  PREFERENTIAL  a.  + 
-LY  2.]     In  a  preferential  manner,  by  preference. 
1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  351  The  same  person.,  will. .     , 

elect  *  is  in  preparation '  preferentially  to  '  is  being  pre- 
pared '.  1876  FAWCETT  Pol.  Eton.  it.  ix.  (ed.  5)  254  One- 
fourth  of  the  shares  were  preferentially  offered  to  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  business.  1903  L.  COURTNEY  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  269  The  dutiable  imports,  .preferen- 
tially favoured  had  risen  55  per  cent. 

Preferentiate  (-e-nJVu),  v.  rare.  [f.  as  PRE- 
FERENCE H-  -ATE  3  7,  after  differentiate.']  intr.  To 
display  preference,  give  preferential  treatment; 
trans,  to  treat  with  preference. 

1903  Btackw.  Mag.  Oct.  565/1  We  must  have  a  fiscal 
policy  and  a  tariff  suited  to  the  occasion  before  we  can  pre- 
ferentiate,  differentiate,  or  retaliate. 

Preferment  (pr/faument).      [f.    PREFER  + 

-MENT.J 

I.  f  1.  The  action  of  putting  or  bringing  for- 
ward ;  furtherance,  promotion.  Obs. 

1454  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  254/2  To.. the  good  spede  and 
preferrement  of  the  said  Rescows.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  K//7, 
c.  7  |  3  For  the  settyng  forthe  or  preferrement  of  the  deuorce 
or  dissolucion  therof.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  n.  xcii. 
(1591)  107  P.  Sabinus  and  Julius  Priscus  were  constituted 
captaiues  of  the  Garde ;  Priscus  by  Valens  preferment 
[Priscus  Valentis  gratia\  and  Sabinus  by  Caecinaes. 

2.  Advancement  or  promotion  in  condition,  status, 
or  position  in  life;  in  early  use,  also,  that  which 
is  done  or  given  towards  the  advancement  of  the 
children   of   a   family   or   the    promotion   of  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter. 

1478  in  Verney  Papers  (Camden)  26  For  asmoch  as  my 
doughters  dame  Margarete  Raleghe  and  Beatrice  Danvers 
haue  had  their  preferrement  at  their  mariages  of  their 
porcions  to  theme  belongyng  of  my  goodes,  and  my  sonnes 
John  Verney  and  Rauf  Verney  have  not  hadde  their  suche 
preferrement.  152*  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  237  Towarde  the 
preferment  and  maryage  of  the  sayd  Anne.  1553  BALE 
tr.  Gardiner's  De  vera  Obed.  To  Rdr.  A  vij,  Vpon  hope  of 
preferment  to  the  diuimtie  lecture  in  Oxforde.  1558 
Knaresborougk  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  77  Should  either  dye 
before  she  come  to  the  preferment  of  mariage.  1662  WOOD 
Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  465  There  is  no  preferment  to  be  had  with- 
out money.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  <$•  Fasts  x.  (1739)  602  For 
the  obtaining  or  procuring  such  Ecclesiastical  Preferment. 
1879  FROUDE  Cxsnr  xxii.  385  With  their  idle  luxury,  their 
hunger  for  lands  and  office  and  preferment. 

3.  An  appointment  or  post  which  gives  social  or 
pecuniary  advancement ;  chiefly,  an  ecclesiastical 
appointment. 

1536  Act  27  Hen.  K///(  c.  42  §  i  Benefice^  and  other  pre- 
ferrementes.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIH^  v.  i.  36  Further  Sir, 
[Cromwell]  Stands  in  the  gap  and  Trade  of  moe  Prefer- 
ments, With  which  the  Time  will  loade  him.  16*5  BACOM 
Ess.t  Sedition  $  Tr.  (Arb.)  405  When  more  are  bred  Schol- 
lers,  then  Preferments  can  take  off.  1733  FIELDING  Intrig. 
Chambermaid  n,  ix,  Your  interest  will  nelp  him  to  places 
and  preferments  in  abundance.  1883  LD.  PKNZANCE  in  Law 
Rep.  3  Probate  Div.  197  That  the  defendant  held  no  pre- 
ferment within  the  jurisdiction. 

II.  f  4.  The  action  or  fact  of  preferring,  choos- 
ing, or  favouring,  as  more  desirable  ;  the  giving  of 
preference  ;  preference,  advantage.  Obs. 

i$26TtNDALE  Rom.  iii.  i  What  preferment  then  hath  the 
Jewe?  [So  1557  (Genev.).]  a  1618  RALEIGH  Maxims  St.  in 
Kent.  (1661)  55  To  give  an  equality,  or  sometimes  a  prefer- 
ment to  the  Common  People,  a  1754  E.  ERSKINE  in  Spur- 
geon  Treas.  Dai'.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  16  The  ground  of  the  believer's 
preferment  and  exaltation. 

b.  spec.  Priority  of  right,  claim,  or  privilege ; 
esp.  prior  right  to  receive  payment,  or  to  purchase 
or  offer  for  anything  to  be  sold  or  let.  arch. 

1451  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  214/1  That  the  Act  made.. for 
youre  [Hen.  VI's]  preferrement  in  payment  of  xxm.  H.  ..be 
good.  1473  Ibid.  VI.  73/1  Rewardes,  Profittes,  Commodities, 
Prefer  rementes,  had,  made  or  graunted,  for  or  by  reason  of  the 
said  Office.  1475  Ibid.  VI.  124/1  That  the  said  Priour  and 
Covent,.by  the  same  auctorite,  have  preferment  of  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  said  vii.  H.  yerely.  1495  Act  1 1  Hen.  I7ff, 
c-  33  §  3  Persones  which  nowe  have  to  ferme  any  of  the 
seid  Lordshippes.  .shall  have  preferrement  in  the  takyng  of 
the  same,  .betor  any  other.  1587  SIR  C.  WKAY  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  305  The  said  Fellowes.. shall 
alwaie  haue  the  vse  and  preferment  of  two  of  the  midle 
chambers.  1886  H.  HAM.  Soc.  EKz,  Age  93  He  sent.. to 
crave  preferment  of  purchase  if  the  place  must  be  sold. 
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III.  5.  at trili.  and  Comb. 

1818  ISiMHAM  ( '//.  Eng.  440  Hope  of  translation,  and 
thence  the  pursuit  catted  preferment-hunting,  scarcely  even 
in  Scotland  can  have  been  altogether  without  example. 
1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellor*  (1857)  IV.  xcvi.  313  Para- 
sites and  preferment -hunters  crowded  the  levee.  • 

Hence  t  Prefe'rmentary  (nonee-wd.,  after  pre- 
bendary}, a  recipient  of  preferment. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Anns  <y  Arm.  126  This  made  the 
Graduate  Divine  from  a  Chaplin  in  ordinary,  become  a  pie- 
f'Tineiit.ii  y  extraordinary. 

Pre-fermenta-tion.   rare.    [Pim-  A.  a.]     A 

preliminary  fermentation. 

1743  Lotui.  ff  Country  Brewer  ill.  (ed.  2)  205  Molosses,  or 
other  Bodies  that  have  not.  .undergone  a  Pre-fermentation. 

t  Prefe'rrable,  -ible,  a.  06s.  [f.  PBEFEB  + 
-ABLE.  J'refe'rraMe  follows  the  ordinary  rule  of 
English  formations  in  -able :  K.i.barrablctrcgrettable. 
Prefe'rrible  is  partly  conformed  to  the  L.  analogical 
form  *prtrferibilis,  which  would  give  pre-fcrible  : 
see  -BLE.  Both  have  yielded  to  the  French  form 
preferable.]  =  PREFERABLE  i. 

1611  COTGR.,  Preferable,  preferrable.  1661  GLANVILL  Lux 
Orient,  iii.  (1682)  27  Will,  .be  preferrible  to  both  ihc  former. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Ke/l.  vi.  iv,  The  question,  Whether  a 
publick  or  a  private  life  be  preferrable  ?  a  1677  HALE  Print. 
Orig,  J\fa».  To  Rdr.  i  The  Mosaical  System,  .is. .highly 
preferrible  before  the  Sentiments  of  those  Philosophers  [etc.). 
1711  STEELE  Stect.  No.  522  f  i  He  that  has  excellent  Talents 
.  .is  preferrable  to  him  who  is  only  rich. 

Preferred (prflS'jd),///.<7.  [f.l'HEFER  +  -ED'.] 

fl.  Put  forward,  advanced,  promoted.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  200/2  Preferryd,  prepositus^  prelatus. 
1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vm,  (1701)  328/1  We  call  not 
those  things  which  are  in  the  first  place,  the  preferred  or 
promoted,  out  those  which  are  in  the  second. 

2.  That  has  obtained  preferment  or  promotion. 

1710  SWIFT  Fates  of  Clergymen  Wks.  1755  II.  it.  a8 
Censorious  upon  all  his  brethren  ..  while  they  continued 
meanly  preferred.  177*  BURKE  Sp.  Acts  of  Uniformity 
Wks.  1812  V.  328  They  want  to  be  preferred  Clergymen  in 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  I^aw  established,  but  their  con- 
sciences will  not  suffer  them  to  conform  to  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  that  Church.  1837  ALISON  Hist.  Europe 
(1850)  VIII.  xlix.  §  31.  34  Individual  injustice  is  not  to  be 
always  excused  by  the  merits  of  the  preferred  functionary. 

8.  Approved,  chosen,  or  desired  by  preference. 

1871  E.  BURR  Aft  Fidem  xiv.  273  Twist,  and  strain,  and 
mutilate  facts,  into  a  preferred  shape.  1887  /-*'/.  World 
tU.S.)  23  July  228/1  His  preferred  plan  was  to  betrotli  her 
to  the  English  Prince  of  Wales. 

4.  Having  a  prior  claim  to  payment ;  privileged. 
Preferred  share,  slock :  =  PREFERENCE  snare,  stock. 

1864  WEBSTER  s.v.  Prefer,  Preferred  stock,  stock  which 
takes  a  dividend  before  other  capital  stock ; — called,  in 
England,  preferential  stock.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Preferred 
creditor.  iyoiN.Attier.Rtv.  Feb. 201  In  1805.  .he [Marshall) 
found,  .authority  for  a  law  making  the  United  States  a  pre- 
ferred creditor.  1904  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  194  The  preferred  stock 
of  a  combination  is  an  investment  security. 

Hence  Prefe  rreduess. 

«i866  I.  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  iii.  (1870)  51  This 
preferabuity  he  makes  matter  again  of  simple  experience., 
we  should  rather  call  it  actual  preferredness. 

Preferree,  -enoe,  obs.  ff.  PBEFEKEE,  -ENCE. 

Preferrer  (pr/fs-rai).  Also  6  -erer,  6-7 
-errour.  [f.  PBEFEB  + -EB!.]  One  who  prefers. 

1 1.  One  who  promotes  or  advances  to  office,  etc. ; 
a  promoter,  advancer,  patron.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  35  b,  Your  royal!  person 
beyng  my  patrone  &  preferrer.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm. 
(Parker  Soc.)  120  The  preferrers  unto  livings  are  no  less 
faulty:  they  choose  of  the  worst.  1577  F.  de  Lisle 's 
Legendarie  B  iv  b,  The  Constable  was  the  only  prcfcrer  of 
the  said  Lords  of  Guises  sister.. who  by  his  meanes  was 
preferred  before  many  other  both  more  marriageable  and 
meete  for  such  a  man  then  her  selfe.  1599  SANDYS  Enropx 
Spec.  (1632)  149  Whosoever  sits  in  the  seat,  will  respect  more 
his  owne  safetie  than  the  service  of  his  pref errour.  1691 
WOOD  Atli.  OXOH.  I.  181  He  was.. a  preferrer  of  many, 
and  Father  to  his  servants. 

2.  One  who  brings  a  matter  forward  ;  one  who 
submits  or  promotes  a  measure. 

1536  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  318  Ye  have  ben,  under 
theKinges  Hlghnes,  a  singuler  patrone  and  preferrer  of  the 
causes  of  the  same  ['  thispoure  lande  '].  1570  FOXE^.  ft^l. 
(ed.  a)  2033/2  Doct.  Stephens  Secretary,  and  Doct.  Foxe 
Almosiner  (who  were  the  chief  furtherers,  preferrers  and 
defendours  on  the  kings  behalfe  of  the  sayd  cause).  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  625  Lycurgus  and  Hyperides  were 
common  speakers  and  preferrers  of  matters  in  Councils  and 
Senate.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.v.  Enditcment,  The  pre- 
ferrer of  the  Bill  in  no  way  tyed  to  the  proofe  thereof  vpon 
any  penalty. 

Preferring  (pr/fa-rirj),  vbl.  s6.     [f.  PREFER  v. 

+  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PBEFKB;  pre- 
ferment ;  preference. 

a  1450  Lett.  Afary.  Anjtnt  <$•  Bp.  Beckington  (Camden) 
140  We,  desiring  tnencres,  firtherance,  and  preferring  of 
oure  welbeloved  T.  Bate . .  pray  yow  [etc.].  1575-85  ABP. 
SANDYS  Serm.  (Parker  Soc.)  232  The  preferring  of  true 
religion,  the  seeking  of  God's  glory.  1641  CHAS.  I  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  ill.  (1692)  I.  732  Since  to  the  Power  of  punishing 

..if  the  Power  of  preferring  be  added,  We  shall  have 
nothing  left  for  Us  but  to  look  on.  1675  R.  BURTHOGGE 
Causa  Dei  49  A  Violation  of  the  Law  of  God,  a  Preferring 
of  Our  Unruly,  Profane,  Unrighteous,  Evil  Wills  before  His. 

t  Prefe-stinate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  pne- 
fcstindre  to  hasten  before  the  time,  hasten  too 
much  +  -ATE  3  :  see  PRE-  A.  I,  6  and  FESTINATE  ».] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pre/citinate,  to  make  too  much  haste. 


PREFIGURE. 

I!  Prefe-ttO.  Obs.  rare.  fit. ;  see  PREFECT  sb.] 
1743  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  I.  147  The  first  account  I 
had  of  it.. being  from  a  manuscript  journal,  writ  by  the 
present  Prefetto  of  Egypt.  1753  R.  CLAYTON  (title)  Journal 
from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  back  again,  translated 
from  a  Manuscript  written  by  the  Prefelto  of  Egypt. 

Preff.e,  Preffer,  obs.  forms  of  PKUOP,  PBEFEK. 

t  Pre'fidence.  Obs.  [f.  L.  prirfidcns :  see  next 
and -ENCK.]  Over-confidence;  an  instance  of  this. 

1597  R.  HRUCE  Strm.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  186  We  leave  the 
way  of  preridcnce  to  them  that  presume  of  their  own 
strength.  16..  T.  TAYLOR  Wks.  (1659)  1. 11  Some  through 
vain  prefidence  of  God's  protection  run  in  times  of  contagion 
into  infected  houses.  1677  OWEN  fustif.  Wks.  1851  V.  14 
All  their  prefidences  and  contrivances  do  issue  in  dreadful 
horror  and  distress. 

t  Pre'fident,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L.  prsffidens, 

fittem,  trusting  too  much,  over-confident,  (.pro-, 
PBE-  A.  6  +flJ?re  to  trust.]  Over-confident,  rash. 

16..  BAXII  K  cited  by  WORCESTER  (1846). 

Frefi'gnrate,  ///•  a.  [ad.  late  L.  pnrfgurat- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  pra-Jigfirare  :  see  next.]  —  PHE- 
FIGUREU  (as  fa.  pple.  lobs.),  and  ///.  a.). 

1530  PALSGR.  664/2  All  the  mysteryes  of  the  passyon  were 
prefypurate  in  the  olde  Testament.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.} 
Eph.  ii.  12  note,  In  Christe  all  things  were  accomplished, 
which  were  prefigurate  in  the  I  jwe.  1881  E.  AUILKORD 
Republic  of  Cod  v.  128  The  Christ  is  not  the  prefigurate, 
but  the  real,  head  of  humanity. 

Prefigurate  (prifi-giur«'t),  v.  Now  rare. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  late  L.  pneftgi'irare  to  PREFIGURE  : 
see  -ATE  :).]  =  PREFIGURE. 

1530  PALSOR.  664/2,  I  prefygurate,  je  prefigure.  1537 
lust.  Ckr.  Man  Ev,  Signified,  .or  rather  prefiguratcd  & 
propheciecl  before.  1673  T.  JORDAN  London  in  Splendor 
7  On  his  Left  hand  standeth  a  well-featured  Virgin  who 
doth  prefigurate  Labour.  1874  M.  COLLINS  Transmtgr.  II. 
xiii.  203  Poseidon's  bull  can  clearly  prefigurate  nothing  but 
John  Bull's  fleet. 

Frefignration  (prifigHW'Jw).    [ad.  late  L. 

pnefiguratioii-em  (Jerome  ^400),  n.  of  action  f. 
prsefigfirare  to  PREFIGURE.  So  F.  prc 'figuration.] 

1.  The    action    of    prefiguring ;     representation 
beforehand  by  a  figure  or  type. 

1382  WYCLIF  Pref.  Ep.  vii.  68  Deutronomy  forsothe  the 
secounde  lawe,  and  the  prefiguracoun  of  the  lawe  of  the 
etiangelie.  1550  VERON  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  ill  Melchise- 
deche  brought  furth  bread,  and  wyne  in  prefiguratyon  of 
him.  1637  Bp.  HALL  Serm.  Excester  24  Aug.  45  Some 
[ceremonies]  were  of  a  typicall  prefigiiration  of  things  to 
come.  1863  J.  G.  MURHHY  Conn:*.  Gen.  iii.  21  Slain  in  pre- 
figuration  of  that  subsequent  availing  sacrifice  which  was  to 
take  away  sin. 

2.  That  in  which  something  is  prefigured  or  fore- 
shadowed ;  a  prototype. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Ecc L  Pol.  vl.  vi.  §  1 1  Many  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  .thought  likewise  their  sacraments  to  be  but  pre- 
figurations  of  that  which  ours  in  present  do  exhibit.  165* 
G.  COLLIER  Yindic.  Sabbath  (1656)  7  Before  there  were  any 
types  or  prefigurations  of  Christ.  1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist 
98  That  the  Legal  Sacrifices  were  Allusions  to,  and  Pre- 
figurations  of  the  Grand  Sacrifice.  1851  SIR  C.  EASTLAKE 
tr.  Kiigler's  Schools  Paint.  It.  I.  I.  9  The  personages  and 
events  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  for  the  most  part, 
regarded  as  prefigurations  of  those  of  the  New. 

Frefignrative  (pn'fi'giiWtiv),  a.  [ad.  rned.L. 
pryfigfirativ-us  <a  Kempis  De  Initial.  Chr.}: 
see  PRKFIGURATE  v.  and  -IVE.]  Prefiguring,  fore- 
shadowing by  a  figure  or  type. 

1504  LADY  MARGARET  tr.  De  Imitatione  iv.  i.  261  The 
sacryfyce  of  the  prefyguratyue  lawe  that  was  to  come.  1619 


prefigurative  signification  of  the  Happiness  of  the  millennial 
state  of  the  Church.  1865  in  Reader  No.  133.  62/2  Pre- 
figurative of  the  fate  of  his  works. 

Hence  Frefl-ffuratively  adv. ;  Prefi'gnrative- 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  prefigurative. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  xxii.  f  4  This  kind  of  honour 
was  prefiguratively  altogether  ceremonial.  1*85  H.  MORE 
Paralip.  Prophet,  xxi.  189  It  may  have  a  kind  of  general 
Prefigurativcness  of  the  Joy  and  Glory  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
in  the  Millennium.  1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jisut  II. 
n.  Ixxxl  278  Jesus  was  supposed  to  have  done  this  pre- 
figuratively during  his  earthly  life  to  a  tree. 

Prefigure  (pffi'g'fu)!  *•  tat'-  'a*e  L.  pr&- 
figfir-dre  (Cyprian  a  250) :  see  PBE-  A.  i  and 
FIGURE  v.  So  f.prefigurer  (isth  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  beforehand  by  a  figure  or 
type. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluaciovtt  1841  Cristis  supere  was  pre- 
figurid  ate  in  the  lambe  paschale.  1560  BECON  NtwCatech. 
Wks.  I.  478  b.  As  Melchisedech  brought  forthe  bread  and 
wine  prefiguring  him.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Raft.  264  The 
Jews  Baptisme  prefigured  our  spiritual  washing.  01711 
KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  83  Moses  pre- 
figur'd  Bliss  in  Types  enclos'd.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Denkalim 
Argt  9  The  end  of  all  things  being  prefigured  in  their 
beginnings. 

2.  To  figure  or  picture  to  oneself  beforehand. 
1616  T.  H.  Catissins  Holy  Cri.  24  Prefigure  in  your  mind 

that  so  many  men  . .  are  so  many  messengers  of  God.     i 
STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  I.  153  (Para)  My  first  sensa- 
tions., were  far  from  being  so  flattering  as  I  had  prefigured 
them.     18*7  HOWEI.LS  Hal.  Journ.  232  He  was  not  at  all 
a  fat  priest,  as  1  had  prefigured  him. 

f  3.  To  shape  or  fashion  in  front.  Obs.  rare. 

ieo4  NASHE  Un/ort.  Trav.  52  A  wel  proportioned  knight 
.  .whose  head  piece  wa,  prefigured  lyke  flower,  growing  in 
a  narrowe  pot. 


PREFIGURED. 

Hence  Prefi-gured,  Prefiguring1  ppl.  adjs. 

1579  FULKK  Heskins"  Part.  55  Calling  the  supper  a  true 
sacrament  of  that  true  and  prefigured  Passeouer.  1760-7* 
H.  BROOKE  Foolo/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  116  The  apt  type  and 
prefiguring  promise  of  what  Christ  will  be.  1853  DE 
QULNCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  292  A  prefiguring  instinct.. 
of  some  great  secret  yet  to  come. 

Prefi  gurement.  [f.  prec.  +  -MENT.]  The 
action  or  fact  of  prefiguring  ;  representation  before- 
hand by  a  figure  or  type  ;  the  embodiment  of  this. 

1843  Tuifs  Mag.  X.  250  No  faint  prefigurement  of  the 
modern  steam-engine,  a  1859  ^E  QUINCEY  Posth.  Wks. 
(1891)  I.  16  In  my  dreams  were  often  prefigurements  of  my 
future.  1875  DARWIN  Insectiv.  PI,  xy.  336  The  prefigure- 
ment of  the  formation  of  nerves  in  animals. 

t  Fre'-frne,  prte-fiiie,  sb.  Law.  Obs.  [f. 
PRE-  B.  i  +FINB  j/M]  (See  quot.  1848.) 

1641  W.  HAKEWILL  Libertie  of  Subject  14  When  the  Pre- 
fine  is  ten  shillings,  the  Post-fine  to  be  fifteen  shillings. 
1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II.  1758  [see  POST-FINE].  1848 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.)  Prsefine,  the  fee  paid  on  suing  out 
the  writ  of  covenant,  on  levying  fines,  before  the  fine  was 
passed. 

t  Prefi'ne,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pnrfmlre  (Cic.) 
to  determine  or  limit  beforehand,  to  prescribe,  f. 
pry.,  PHE-  A.  I  +finire  to  end,  bound.  So  obs.  F. 
prefaiir  (1392  in  Godef.  Compl.).~\ 

1.  traits.   To  limit  or  bound  beforehand  or  by 
previous  conditions  ;  to  define  previously. 

1588  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xvi.  582  The  meanes  by  which.. 
penalties  and  forfeitures  also  that  are  certainly  prefined  by 
words  of  the  Statutes,  may  be  levied  and  brought  into  the 
Queens  coffers,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  i.  §3  (1622) 
173  There  is  not  any  Body,  in  Nature,  so  infinite,  but  that 
it  is  prefined  within  some  bound  and  limit. 

2.  To  determine  or  fix  (a  time)  beforehand. 

'545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  v.  K  iij  b,  Before  the  which  tyme  pre- 
fined  by  gods  infallible  and  immutable  prouidence  they 
shall  not  fal  nor  dye.  1608  J.  KING  Serm.  St.  Marys  24  Mar. 
19  Hee  dieth..in  his  threescore  and  tenth  yeare,  neither 
sooner,  nor  later,  but  the  verie  middle  and  vmbilicke  of 
natures  prefined  time.  1661  HIBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  187  He 
hath  also  prefined  a  convenient..  season  for  every  thing. 

t  Prefinite,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prxfinit-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  pr&finire  :  see  prec.]  Determined  or 
limited  beforehand.  (In  quot.  1555  aspa.  pple.) 

1555  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  50  Accordynge  to  the  time 
Prefinite  by  hym,  who.  -hath  suffered.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.^i/  This  poyson  hath  no  set  and  prefinit  time  wherin 
it  killeth  any  body.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Class  Ep.  Ded. 
4  If  the  prefinit  tearme  and  limit  of  my  life  permit. 

i  Frefinrtion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pryfinition-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  privfmlre  :  see  PREFINE  v.']  A  pre- 
vious limitation  or  determination. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.  )  Epk.  iii.  1  1  That  the  manifold  wisedom 
of  God  may  be  notified  .  .  ,  according  to  the  prefinition  of 
worldes,  which  he  made  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  1619  FOTHERBY 
Atheom.  u.  vii.  §  5  (1622)  270  A  circumscription  of  their 
bounds  ;  and  a  prefinition  of  their  periods.  1661  BLOUNT 
Glossagr.  (ed.  2),  Prcfinition,  a  determination  before. 

Prefix  (prf-fiks),  sb.  [ad.  mod.L.  pnfftx-ttin, 
sb.  use  of  neut.  of  pra'Jix-us,  pa.  pple.  ofprtefigere 
to  fix  in  front  :  see  PHE-  A.  1,40,  and  Fix  v.  So 
F.  prefixe  adj.  and  sb.  (i8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Gram.  A  verbal  element  placed  before   and 
joined  to  a  word  or  stem  to  add  to  or  qualify  its 
meaning,  or  (in  some  languages)  as  an  inflexional 
formative  :    strictly   applied   only   to   inseparable 
particles,  but  more  loosely  including  also  combin- 
ing forms,  and  independent  words,  esp.  prepositions 
and  adverbs,  used  in  combination. 

All  prefixes  were  originally  distinct  words,  which  have 
been  reduced  to  one  or  two  syllables,  and  sometimes  to  a 
single  letter,  as  be-  in  be-fore,  over-  in  over-ween,  a-  in 
a-rise,y-  \ny-clept,  etc. 

[1614  BREREWOOD  in/if.  <$•  Relig.  ix.  63  Those  adherents  of 
words,  which  they  call  prafixa  and  suffixa.]  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxiv.  170  The  Greek  word  Sons, 
which  is  a  prefixe  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in  that 
language.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  xm.  vi.  257  The  prefix 
Lamed  should  in  that  case  have  been  joined  to  the  word 
Lips.  1845  STODDART  Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I. 
77/1  The  prefix  a,,  .considered  by  some  persons  as  necessary 
to  distinguish  Adverbs  from  their  adjectives,  as  aloud 
from  loud.  1851  J.  C.  BRYANT  Zulu  Lang,  in  Jrnl.  Amer 
Orient.  Soc.  I.  388  note.  What  we  call  the  prefix  in  the 
Zulu  is  not  something  extraneous  to  the  word  and  placed 
before  it,  but  a  part  of  the  word  itself.  1888  SWEET  Hist. 
Eng.  Sounds  105  [In  O.  E.)  Substantives  corresponding  to 
verbs  with  separable  prefixes  take  the  stress  on  the  particle. 

2.  A  title  prefixed  to  a  person's  name,  as  Mr., 
Dr.,  Sir,  J?ev.,  Hon.,  Lord,  etc. 

1836  TENNYSON  in  Mem.  (1897)  I.  158  You  had  promised 
the  Marquis  I  would  write  for  him  something...  To  write  for 
people  with  prefixes  to  their  names  is  to  milk  he-goats  i 
there  is  neither  honour  nor  profit.  1863  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr. 
IV.  xiv,  Mr.  Wegg  expressly  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
prefix  to  the  Golden  Dustman's  name. 

8.  The  act  of  prefixing,  rare. 


A  language..  in  which,  like  English,..  the  adjective  gnat 
requires,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  meaning  as  magiii,  the 
prefix  of  the  definite  article,  or  the  addition  of  the  word  men, 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prefix-language,  a 
language  inflected  by  means  of  prefixes,  e.g.  those 
of  the  Bantu  family. 

1881  VfmrnEf  Mixi.  Lang.  15  If  we  dispute.,  the  validity 
of  an  <i  priori  claim  that  a  prefix-language  and  a  suffix- 
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language— as,  for  example,  a  South  African  and  a  Hamitic 
tongue— miglit  mingle  in  a  manner  seen  to  be  impracticable 
in  the  case  of  two  Indo-European  dialects. 

tPrefi-x,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  prefix 
(1381  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  pra-fix-us,  pa.  pple. 
ol'pr&flge're  :  see  prec.]  Fixed  beforehand. 

c  1500  Melusine  336  Yf  within  a  terme  prefix  none  came 
there  to  be  hermyte,  he  of  the  nerest  Celfe  gooyng  vpward 
muste  entre  into  that  other  Celle  so  exempted. 

Prefix  (see  below),  v.  Also  7  pr»-.  [a.  OF. 
prefixer  (1392  in  Godef.  Compl.) :  see  PEE-  A.  i, 
4  c,  and  Fix  v.} 

I.  In  reference  to  time  (pr/~:-,  przfi'ks). 

I.  trans.  To  fix  or  appoint  beforehand  (esp.  a 
point  or  space  of  time).     Now  rare. 

c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  549  The  same  day  Pluto 
had  prefyxyd  for  a  gret  mater.  1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  165  The  day  of  examinacion  was  prefixede.  1598 
BARCKLEY  ft  lie.  Man  (1631)  459  About  the  end  of  the  time 
by  him  prefixed  both  the  Pope  and  the  King  dyed.  1607 
NORDEN  Sum.  Dial.  in.  116  You  prefixe  too  short  a  time 
farre :  for  Oakes  are  slow  of  growth.  17^8  Hist.  Crt. 
Excheq.  x.  147  The  first  Thing  is  to  prefix  him  [the  sheriff] 
aday  to  account.  1770  Amherst  Records  (1884)50/1  Voted 
That^the  Select  Men  be  a  Com'tee  to  Layout  and  prefix 
sufficient  boundaries  to  the  Burying  Yard.  1883  R.  W. 
DIXON  Mano  I.  L  3  As  the  fatal  hour  prefixed  drew  near. 

t  2.  To  fix,  settle,  or  determine  in  one's  mind 
beforehand ;  to  set  before  oneself,  resolve  on, 
purpose ;  to  make  up  (the  mind)  beforehand.  Obs. 

1513  FITZHERB.  f/ust.  §  157  This  texte  may  gyue  the  a 
courage  to  prefyx  thy  mynd  to  make  there  thy  purchase. 
154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  166  When  he  had  prefixed  & 
appoynted  to  take  a  certain  castle  &  fortresse.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidatte's  Coiiirn.  194  b,  This  therfore  dyd  he  pretende 
to  bee  the  cause  of  a  newe  trouble  and  disturbaunce  of  the 
weale  publicke  whan  he  had  prefixed  it  long  before.  1610 
GUILLIM  Hera/dry  in.  xii.  (1660)  158  The  order  that  I  pre 
fix  to  myself  in  treating  of  these  Beasts.  1652  EARL  MONM 
tr.  Bentivoglios  Hist.  Relat.  109  As  all  Pylots  prefix  thi 
haven  for  their  end.  .so  all  war  hath  peace  for  its  end. 
t  b.  pass.  To  be  determined  or  purposed.  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  201  He  was  prefixed  to 
haue  expressed  Dauid  his  Psalter  in  Frenche  metre.  Ibid 
210  b,  The  enemies  are  fully  prefixed  to  retourne  to  the  sege 
of  the  cassel. 

3.  To  '  fix ',  make  fast  or  permanent  beforehand  : 
see  Fix  v.  5. 

1893  Photogr.  A  mi.  290  The  troublesome  and  risky  pre 
fixing  acid  clearing  bath  is  not  necessary. 

II.  In  reference  to  order  and  place  (pr/frks). 

4.  To  place  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
chapter,  account,  or  writing  of  any  kind,  esp.  as  an 
introduction  or  title. 

1538  COVERDALE  N.  T.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  32, 
I  did.  .direct  an  epistle  unto  the  king's  most  noble  grace ; 
trusting  that  the  book,  whereunto  it  was  prefixed,  should 
afterward  have  been  as  well  correct  as  other  books  be. 
'5S1  CHANMER  Answ.  Gardiner  i  Here  before  the  be- 
ginnyng  of  your  boke,  you  haue  prefyxed  a  goodly  title. 
1615  BACON  Ess.  Ded.  to  Dk.  Buckhm.,  I  do  now  publish 
my  Essays. ..I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to  my  affec- 
tion and  obligation  to  your  Grace  to  prefix  your  name 
before  them.  1675  OCILBV  Brit.  Introd.,  We  have  con- 
cluded it  necessary  to  prefix  an  Illustration.  1782  PRIEST- 
LEY Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  Pref.  23  These  Discourses  are  prefixed 
to  ten.. volumes.  1833  CRUSE  Eiucbiiisvn.  xxv.  298  The 
evangelist  does  not  prefix  his  name.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  9  The  legislator,  .will  prefix  preambles  to  his 
principal  laws. 

5.  In  reference  to  place  generally  :  To  fix,  fasten, 
or  put  in  front,  rare. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Prefixed,  set  in  the  fore. 
part.      1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Prefixe,  to  fasten 
before.    1805  EUGENIA  DI  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  1. 157  He 
produced  a  pistol,  and  prefixed  the  muzzle  to  his  breast. 

6.  Gram.  To  place  (a  word  or  particle)  before 
a  word,  esp.  in  combination  with  it:  cf.  PREFIX 
sb.  i.     Const,  before  (rare),  to. 

1605  CAMDEN  R  cm.  104  All  which  in  Latine  old  Evidences 
have  had  De  praefixed.      1719  WATERLAND  Vind.  Christ's 
Din.  iii.  Wks.  1823  I.  n.  48  You  remark,  that '  the  article  is 
prefixed  before  eeos,   in  an  absolute  construction,  when 
spoken  of  the  Father  ;  but  omitted  when  predicated  of  the 
Adyos '.    1845  STODDART  Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847) 
I.  6afi  In  English,  we  generally  prefix  the  relative  Article 
to  the  names  of  our  rivers,  but  seldom  to  those  of  our  moun. 
tains.      1876  PAPILLON  Manual  Compar.  Philol.  (1877)  162 
Language  seems  originally  to  have  employed.. the  augment 
— in  Sanskrit  a,  in  Greek  «°  .  .prefixed  to  aorist,  imperfect, 
and  pluperfect  tenses  in  both  these  languages. 

Hence  Prefixing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1691  tr.  Etnilianne's^  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  327 
They  have  not  the  patience  themselves  to  stay  out  the  time 
of  their  own  prefixing.  1893  [see  3].  1897  [see  POSTFIX  v.]. 

Prefi-xal,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  PREFIX  si.  +  -AL  I.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized 
by  prefixes  ;  =  PREFIXIONAL. 

1863  (Nov.  6)  GOLDSTUCKER  (Philol.  Soc.),  On  the  Prefixal 
Elements  of  Sanskrit  Roots. 

Prefixa  tion.  rare-1,  [f.  PREFIX  v.  +  -ATION.] 
The  employment  of  prefixes  in  grammar. 

1890  Amer.  Antiquarian  XII.  121  By  prefixation  and 
summation  a  considerable  number  of  tenses  and  modes  are 
formed  in  the  verb. 

Prefixed,  prefixt  (prz-,  prflvkst),  ppl.  a. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Fixed,  appointed,  or  settled  beforehand. 

1533.  BELLENDEN  Livy  v.  viii.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  I72  He  admo- 
mstlus  army  to  be  reddy  at  ane  prefixt  day.  i6«  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio' s  Hist.  Relat.  5  A  Council  composed 
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f  a  certain  prefixt  number  of  persons.     1733  TULL  Horse- 
toeing  Hnsb.  x.  99  There  is  no  prefix'd  Time  for  planting 

'urneps.  1794  PALEY  Em'd.  ill.  iv.  §  2  (1817)  312  Upon 
the  strength  of  some  prefixed  persuasion.  1896  Daily  News 
1  «?CC'  8;/7  He  Proceecls  •  •  According  to  a  prefixed  plan. 

2.  Fixed  or  placed  before  something  else. 

1845  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  II.  172  In  support  of  the  assumed 
connection  between  the  termination  or  prefixed  sign  of  the 
genitive  case  and  the  relative.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang. 
xii.  244  Using.. suffixed  instead  of  prefixed  particles.  1898 
Daily  News  5  Mar.  6/2  Byron's  signature. .appears. .some- 
times as  '  Noel  Byron  ',  or  '  N.  B.',  the  prefixed  name  being 
assumed  by  him  for  reasons  here  noted. 

Hence  Frefl-zedly,  prefl-xtly  adv.  (rare),  in  a 
way  fixed  or  determined  beforehand. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  HI.  Law  561  Sith  the 
holy-man  Fore-tels  prefixtly  What  and  Where  and  When. 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  429  The  space  of  a  few  dayes, 
and  those  prefixedly  numbred,  being  granted. 

Prefixion  (pizTrkfan).  [a.  F.  prefixion  (1372 
in  Godef.  Comfl.),  ad.  L.  type  *priefixion-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  prsfigSre  to  PREFIX.]  The  action  of 
prefixing. 

fl.  The  action  of  fixing  or  appointing  before- 
hand; preappointment.  Obs. 

Day  of  prefixion,  a  fixed  day  on  which  a  sheriff  (or  other 
officer)  had  to  appear  at  the  court  of  exchequer  to  render  an 
account  o_f  his  expenditure. 

1526  Visit.  Dioc.  Norwich  (Camden)  256  If  my  lord  of 
Norwiche  wold  vysytt  (accoiding  to  his  prefixcion).  1536 
in  Strype  Cranmer  it.  ( 1694)  36  There  should  be  as  many 
of  such  as  were  sufficiently  learned . .  without  prefixion  of 
any  precise  nombre.  1542-3  Act  34  #  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  16  §  i 
Everye.  .shirief.. shall  at  his  daie  of  prefixcion.. be  sworne. 
1563-87  FoxE^l.  I,  M.  (1596)404/1  Hauing  this  daie  and 
place  assigned  you  by  your  own  consent  and  our  piefixion. 
<ZI754  CAHTE  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  142  The  Sheriffs., 
have  their  days  of  prefixion.  .for  passing  their  accounts. 

fb.  A  pre-appointed  occasion.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1630  K.  Johnson's  Kingd.  ff  Comtifw.  511  He  that  is 
missing  at  any  of  the  prefixions,  is  sure  to  have  many  basti- 
nadoes on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

2.  Gram.  The  placing  of  a  word  or  particle  before 
a  word,  esp.  in  combination  with  it ;  employment 
of  a  prefix. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Lang.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  324/2  The 
accessory  word . .  in  some  instances . .  precedes  the  principal 
word. ..Hence  the  distinction, — accessories  prefixed,  or  in 
the  way  of  prefixion.  1894  Nation  (N.  Y.)  6  Sept.  180/3  I" 
some  categories,  as  in  the  attributive  relation,  prefixion  is  the 
rule.  Thus,  the  adverb  stands  before  the  verb  and  not  after. 
Hence  Frefi'xional  a.,  characterized  by  prefixion  ; 
inflected  by  means  of  prefixes,  rare. 

1858  Penny  Cycl.  2nd  Supp  377/2  The  languages  of  the 
Kaffirs  supply  a  broad  distinction  between  them  and  other 
African  races.  They  are  prefixional  and  alliterational. 

t  Prefi-xment.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PREFIX  v.  + 
-JIENT.]  Fixture  beforehand ;  pre-appointment. 

1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  3  Wee  may 
lengthen  out  our  daies  with  ioy..to  the  last  periode  of  their 
prefixment. 

Prefixture  (przfi'kstiuj).  Also  pree-.  [f. 
PKEFIX  v .  after  FIXTURE.] 

1.  The  action  of  prefixing,  esp.  in  grammar. 
1824   J.  WINTERBOTTOM    Two  French   Words  9  Warton 

speaks  of  the  prefixture  of  the  augment.?.  1879  J.  A.  H. 
MURRAY  tr.  Schiefner  in  Address  to  Philol.  Soc.  41  In  this 
language  [Abchasian]  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
remarkable  prefixture  of  the  persona!  pronouns.  For  ex- 
ample, .ad  '  father  '  makes  sab  my  father ',  nab '  thy  father ' 
(masc.),  bab  '  thy  father '  (fern. ),  yab  '  his  father  ',  lab  '  her 
father  ',  shab  '  your  father  ',  rah  '  their  father  '. 

2.  A  word  prefixed,  esp.  as  a  title  or  distinction ; 
a  prefixi 

'  1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  131  The  ancient  fiddle,  with 
its  cognomen,  or  monosyllabic  praefixture,  was,  we  fancy, 
a  low  instrument.  1833  T.  HAMILTON  Alen  ft  Mann.  Amer. 
I.  viii.  241  The  members  of  the  Federal  Senate  are  addressed 
with  the  prefixture  of  Honourable. 

Prefloration  (pnflon-i-Jan).  Bat.  [ad.  F. 
prifloraison  (Richard),  f.  /;-/-,  PRE-  B.  +  L.  Jiffs, 
flor-em  flower :  see  -ATION.]  =  ^ESTIVATION. 

1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  409  The  term  estivation,  or 
praefloration,  is  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  when  un- 
expanded.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iv.  §  2  (ed.  6)  132 
Vernation  and  Estivation — Praefoliation  and  Pra;floration 
are  etymologically  better  terms  substituted  by  Richard. 

t  Prefoca  tioii.  Path.  Obs.  Alsoprsa-.  [ad. 
L.  prsefocalion-em,  n.  of  action  i.prxjocare  to  choke, 
suffocate,  f.  pree,  PRE-  +/aux,  faucem  throat.  So 
F.  f prCfocation  (isthc.).]  Choking,  suffocation; 
constriction. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnou's  Disp.  401  Cures  the  dolour 
and  praefocation  of  the  uterus.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Coinpit.  vi.  180  She  suffers  strangling  and  prefocation, 
because  of  compression  about  the  Heart. 

Prefoliation  (pr/fo»H|^i Jan).  Bot.  Alsoprse-. 
[a.  F.  prtfoliation  (Richard) :  see  PHE-  B.  and 
FOLIATION,  and  cf.  PREFLORATION.]  =  VERNATION. 

1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms  144  Prxfoliation,.  -syno- 
iyme  for  '  Vernation '.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (1870) 
95  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  is  called 
vernation  or  praefoliation.  1880  [see  PREFLORATION]. 

Prefool,  Prefer ceps:  see  PKE-  A.  i,  4. 

Preform  (pn~-,  pr;'fp'jm),  v.  [ad.  L.  prseform- 
are:  see  PRE-  A.  i  and  FORM  v.  So  F.  prcformcr 
(i8th  c.  Bonnet  in  Littre').]  trans.  To  form  or 
shape  beforehand.  (Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.) 

1601    [see    PREFORMED].       1793     HOLCROFT     Lavattr's 
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PREGNANCY. 


Physiogn.  xxiv.  122  If  the  germ  exists  preformed  in  the 
mother.  1858  KUSIINKLL  Nat.  %  Sufarnnt,  xi.  (1864)  337 
God's  original  scheme,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  so  planned, 
or  preformed.  1897  Allbvtt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  117  Bile 
pigments  are  not  preformed  in  the  blood. 

b.  To  determine  the  form  of  beforehand ;  to 
furnish  a  mould  or  model  of  (a  structure  to  be 
subsequently  formed). 

1800  Cent.  Dut.  s.  v.,  Bone  preformed  in  cartilage.  The 
fetal  skeleton  preforms  that  of  the  adult. 

Prefo'rmant.  Phihl.  rare.  [f.  PRK-  A.  4  + 
L.  formant-eni)  pr.  pple.  olfortndre  to  FORM  :  see 
-ANT.]  —  P REFORMATIVE  B. 

1864  PUSEV  Led.  Daniel  Notes  578  The  Arabic  prscfor- 

iii. nit  of  the  3'1  fern.  fut. 

Freformation  (pnf/unv'-Jan).  Also  praj-. 
[f.  PRE-  A.  a  +  FORMATION;  cf.  PREFORM.  So  F. 
preformation  (i8th  c.  Bonnet  in  Liltre*).] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  forming  or  shaping 
beforehand ;  previous  formation. 

173*  Hist.  Litteraria  IV.  195  It  is  easy  to  think  that  the 
Soul  is  a  divine  Automaton,  still  more  wonderful,  and  that 
by  a  divine  Preformat  ion  it  produces  these  beautiful  Ideas. 
1819  COLERIDGE  Rem.  (1836)  II.  193  The  inauspicious 
influences  on  the  preformation  of  Edmund's  character. 
1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxx.  (1866)  II.  129  The  blind 
preformations  of  opinion.  1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  25  Feb. 
442  On  the  other  hand,  the  egg  of  Nereis,  .and  ofBeroe.. 
showed  a  high  degree  of  '  preformation ',  and  the  early 
blastomeres  of  these  eggs  were  not  equipotential. 

2.  Theory  of  preformation  (Biol.)  :    the  theory, 
prevalent  in  the  i8th  c.,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
perfect  organism  exist  previously  formed  in  the 
germ,  and  are  merely  '  developed  '  or  unfolded  (not 
produced  by  accretion)  in  the   process  of  repro- 
duction.   Formerly  also  called  theory  of  EVOLU- 
TION (6b)  ;  opposed  to  that  of  EPIGENESIS. 

1831  Black™.  Mag.  XXIX.  68  The  two  styles  of  convex 
sation  corresponded  to  the  two  theories  of  generation, — one 
(Johnson's)  to  the  theory  of  Preformation  (or  Evolution) — 
the  other  (Burke's)  to  the  theory  of  Epigenesis.  1847  f5** 
EPIGENESIS].  1879  tr.  HaeckeF s  Root.  Man  \.  ii.  40  Caspar 
Friedrich  Wolff.,  with  his  new  Theory  of  Epigenesis  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  entire  Theory  of  Preformation.  1899 
THOMSON  Set.  Li/ex.  119  His  [Bonnet's]  central  idea  was  the 
'  preformation '  or  asserted  pre-existence  of  the  organism 
and  all  its  parts  within  the  germ. 

Hence  Preforma'tionism,  the  doctrine  or  theory 
of  preformation  (see  2)  ;  Preforma  tionist,  one 
who  holds  or  maintains  this  theory. 

1888  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  815/1  The 
so-called  'evolutionists'  of  the  eighteenth  century,  better 
called  praeformationists.  1890  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  372  Both 
notions  nave  now  passed  along  with  '  preformation  ism  *  into 
the  limbo  of  discarded  hypotheses. 

Freformative  (prrf^umativ),  a.  (st.)  Also 
ppae-.  [f.  PRE-  A,  3,  4  +  FORMATIVE  ;  cf.  PREFORM.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  capacity  of   forming 
beforehand.     (Sometimes  with  allusion  to  the  bio- 
logical theory  of  preformation.) 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  tv.  §  33.  342  The  peculiar  preforma- 
tive  nature  of  the  Jewish  institutions  and  history.  1854 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  305  Under  the  supposition 
that  the  membrane  gives  rise  to  the  first  production  of  the 
Dentine,  and  is  itself  obliterated  by  the  process,  it  has  been 
called  the  preformative  membrane  of  the  dental  papilla. 
1883  SCHAPF  Hist.  C/i.  I.  HI.  xxi.  199  [That]  the  apostolic 
Christianity  is  preformative  and  contains  the  living  germs 
of  all  the  following  periods,  personages,  and  tendencies. 

2.  Phihl.  Prefixed  as  a  formative  element :  said 
of  a  letter,  syllable,  etc.  (esp.  in  Semitic  languages). 

1811  M.  STUART  Grain.  Hebr.  Lang.  in.  (1831)  79  The 
praeformative  affixes  to  the  Fut.,  would  appropriately  have 
a  Sheva  for  their  vowel-pointing.  183;  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac 
Grant.  61  The  praeformative  letters  are  not  four  as  in 
Hebrew.  Ibid.  62  The  Infinitive  of  all  the  conjugations 
has  Mem  praeformative.  1844  Proc.  Phihl.  Soc.  \.  269 
The  Georgian  also  employs  a  variety  of  preformative 
particles  in  conjugation. 

B.  sb.  PhiloL  A  preformative  particle ;  a  letter, 
syllable,  etc.,  prefixed  to  a  word  or  root  in  inflexion 
or  derivation  ;  a  prefix  (esp.  in  Semitic  languages). 
iBzi  M.  STUART  Gram.  Hebr.  Lang.  IL  (1831)  51  Tav,  in 
the  prjeformalive  rffl  (m  Hithpael),  often  assimilates  itself 
to  the  first  radical  of  the  verb.  Ibid.  in.  06  The  PnEibrma- 
tivcs  of  tense  and  conjugation.  1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac 
Gram.  85  The  Olaph  characteristic  of  the  Aphel  conju- 
gation is  sometimes  retained  with  the  preformatives.  1844 
Proc.  Pkilol.  Soc.  I.  246  One  of  these  preformatives  ..  is 
deserving  of  more  especial  notice.  1901  J.  E.  H.  THOM- 
SON Recent  Comm.  Daniel  12  There  are  remains  of  eastern 
forms,  .for  instance,  the  use  of  the  lamed  as  preformative 
for  the  yod  in  the  Substantive  Verb— a  Mandaean  i.e. 
eastern  usage. 

Preformed  (prrfjftimd,/**/.  pnf^imed),///.a. 
[f.  PREFORM  +  -EDI,  or  f.  pRE_  A.  i  +  FORMED.] 
Formed  beforehand,  previously  formed. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  67  The  true  cause,.. Why  all 
these  things  change  from  their  Ordinance,  Their  Natures, 
and  preformed  Faculties,  To  monstrous  qualitie.  1866 
ODLING  Anini.  Chem,  136  Alloxan,  a  pre-formed  consti- 
tuent of  urine.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
217  During  baking  a  certain  amount  of  preformed  sugar 
yields  carbonic  acid.  1889  MIVART  Origin  Hum.  Reason 
116  Men  do  not  invent  concepts  for  preformed  words,  but 
the  reverse. 

Prefor-mism.  Biol.  [f.  PREFORM  v.  +  -ISM.] 
=  PREFORMATIONISM.  So  Prefo-rmist  =<  PRE- 

FORMATIONIST. 


1896  A  mer.  Naturalist  June  449  But  this  is  not  Pre- 
formism  in  the  old  sense  ;  since  the  adaptations . .  are  novel* 
ties  of  function  in  whole  or  part.  /£;</.,  The  case  of  reflex 
and  instinctive  functions  as  against  the  old  preformist  or 
Wcismannist  view. 

t  Frefra'ct,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pr&fract-us 
abrupt,  stern,  inflexible,  pa,  pple.  of  pnefring^re 
to  break  off  before  the  point  or  abruptly,  f.  prset 
PRE-  A.  4  +  frangfre  to  break.]  Abrupt,  stubborn, 
obstinate,  refractory. 

'555  GARDINER  in  Foxe  A.  -V  M.  (1570)  1784/3  Thou  wast 
so  prefracte  and  stout  in  religion.  1507  J.  KiNG0i»  "Jonas 
(1618)642  Which  no  man  could  deny,  that  were  not  too  ore- 
fract  and  obstinate.  1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Trag.  iv.  Plays 
1873  II.  283  Still  he  stands  prefract  and  insolent. 

Frefrontal  (pnfrp-ntal),  a.  (*£.)  Anat.  and 
Zoo/.  Also  preo-.  [f.  PRE-  A.,  B.  +  \*.  front^  front ~ 
forehead  +  -AL,  or  f.  PRE-  +  FRONTAL.]  a.  Situated 
in  front  of  the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull,  b.  Situated 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain. 

1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t  Org.  Nat.  \.  194  The.  .ore- 
frontal  and  nasal  bones.  1809  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
273  The  frontal  lobe  as  so  denned  must  be  divided  into  a 
prefrontal  and  a  poslfrontal  area.  //•/,/.  738  That  part 
of  the  brain  which  is  probably  most  intimately  associ- 
ated with  psychical  processes— the  prsc  frontal  area.  190* 
Daily  Chron.  22  May  3/4  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
localises  what  we  term  'mind  in  the  pre-frontal  lobes  of 
the  brain. 

B.  sb.  (fllipt.  for  prefrontal  bone.}  A  portion  of 
the  ethmoid,  which  forms  a  distinct  bone  in  some 
reptiles,  batrachians,  and  fishes. 

1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t  Org.  Nat.  I.  19^3  There  is 
a  distinct,  oval,  articular  surface  near  the  anterior  median 
angle  of  each  frontal  to  which  the  prefrontal  is  attached. 
Ibid.  104  The  prefrontals.  .are  connate  with  the  lacrymals. 
1880  <H!NinKH/'/r//fv  57  The  prefrontals, also  small,  occupy 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit. 

So  Frefro  nto-la-chrymal  a.,  at  once  prefrontal 
and  lachrymal.  (In  quot.  as  sb.y  sc.  bone.) 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  750/1  This  meets  a  curved 
flat  uone,  which  bounds  the  orbit  anteriorly  and  internally, 
and  articulates  with  an  ascending  process  of  tlie  maxillary 
bone.  It  may.. be  regarded  as  a  prefron to-lachrymal. 

t  Prefrui'tion.  Obs.  [f.  PRE-  A.  2  -r  FRUI- 
TION.] Previous  fruition  or  enjoyment ;  a  foretaste. 

a  1631  DONNF.  Serm.  (1649)  II.  125  Delighting  in  the  hope 
of  a  future  sin,  and  sin  in  a  prxfruttion  of  his  sinne,  before 
the  act.  1678  J.  J[ONES]  Brit.  Church  591  To  be  in  the 
Church  of  heaven,  (while  he  is  on  earth,)  by  prefrumon, 

t  Prefu  Igency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next :  see 
-BNCY.]  Pre-eminent  brightness  or  splendour. 

1660  WATERHOUSK  Anns  <$•  Arm.  31  The  Patricians  and 
Senators  were  so  jealous  of  their  glory  and  prefulgency  that 
they  allowed  none  participants  with  tnem.  a  1677  BARROW 
Pope's  Suprem.  (1687)  57  By  the  prefulgency  of  his  ex- 
ceilent  worth  and  merit. 

t  Prefu'lgent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pr#- 
fnlg$nst  -intern,  pr.  pple.  of  prwfu/gcre  to  shine 
forth  or  greatly:  see  PRE-  A.  4,  6,  and  FULGENT.] 
Greatly  shining  ;  pre-eminent  in  brightness. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xiv.  2  Bemis  Off  Phebus 
fair  prefulgent  visage  bricht.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi 
(1676)  105  As  was  said  of  the  Images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
that  in  a  Funeral  pomp  they  were  more  conspicuous  and 
prefulgent,  because.. they  were  not  seen  among  the  others. 

f  Preflvlgurate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [i.  ppl.  stem 
of  L. prsefulgitrarc  to  flash  forth  :  see  FULGURATE.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Prefulgitrate,  to  glister  before. 

t  Frega-ffe,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  +  GAGE  v.] 
f rans.  1  o  pledge  beforehand,  pre-engage. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  i  §  42  The  members  of  the 
Councell  of  Trent,  .were  by  oath  pregaged  to  the  Pope  *to 
defend  and  maintain  his  authority  against  all  the  world  '. 

Pregeminal,  -geniculate,  -geniculum, 
•genital :  see  PRE-  A.  4,  B.  3. 

t  Prege-rminate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  prxgerminare  to  bud  forth  early  :  see 
PRE-  A.  i  and  GKRMINATE.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pregerminate^  to  bud  before  another. 

Pre-glacial  (prfgl^-pal),  a.  Geol.  [PRK- 
B.  i  b.J  Existing  or  occurring  previous  to  the 
glacial  period. 

1855,  1863  [see  POST-GLACIAL].  1863  Q-  Rtv>  CXIV.  407 
Omitting  the  first  or  preglacial  period,  the  estimate  is  made 
for  the  glacial  and  post-glacial  period.  188*  DAWKINS  in 
Standard^  Aug.  9/4  He.. felt  inclined  to  view  the  river- 
drift  man  as  having  invaded  Europe  in  pre-glacial  times. 

Preglenoid,  -glenoidal :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 
Pregnable  (pre-gnab'l),  «.  Forms :  5-7 
prenable,  6  prenn-,  prein-,  preign-,  preygn-, 
prign-.  7  prsegn-,  6-  pregnable.  [I^te  ME. 
prenable^  a.  F.  prenable  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
also  in  OF.  pregnable  (1306  in  Godef.  O/w/A), 
f.  prendre  (ppl.  stem  pren-) :— L.  preftdfre,  contr. 
from  prehendtrc :  see  PREBEND  and  -ABLE.  As  to 
the ,?  see  IMPREGNABLE.]  Of  a  fortress :  Capable 

i    of  being  taken  by  assault.     Also  trawf. 

1435  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls)  II.  581  If  the  placis 

;    were  righte  prenable.     1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclv.  379 

!    They  thought  well  the  towne  was  preignable.     Ibid,  cclxv. 

I  392  They  sawe  well  that  y*  place  was  prignable.  151*  St. 
Papers  Hen.  l-'/ff,  VI.  165  What  places  he  supposeth  there 
most  preinable,  or  facile  to  be  had.  c  1540  tr,  Pol.  Verg. 
Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  39)  14  Out  ofhope  that  it  was 
pregnable  by  assault.  1591  UNTOM  Corr.  (Roxb.)  66  It  is 
hardlie  otherwise  prennable.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 


Mor.  413  margin^  A  strong  hold  kept  by  a  coward  is 
pregnable.  1631  —  Cyrupatdta  107  Cyrus. .desirous  in  very 
deed  to  see  whether  the  Castle  were  any  where  prenable. 


1845  PKTMIK  Round  Towers  Irel.  371  The  door  alone  could 

be  pregnable.     1880  Harper's  Mag.  LX.  615  Its  pregnable 

approaches  are  the  portals  of  entrance  and  exit  for  the  tube. 

D.  fig.  Open  to  attack  ;  assailable,  vulnerable. 

1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  334  There  were  but 
few  points  on  which  it  [  Libertine's  character]  was  pregnable. 
1837  SIB  J.  FACET  in  Ment.  v.  too  A  hard-headed  English 
infidel,  pregnable  to  neither  religion  nor  common  sen«-e. 
190^  Daily  Chron.  26  Apr.  3/1  He  attacks  Arnold's  very 
pregnable  idea  that  Christianity  is  only  Stoicism  '  touched 
witH  emotion '. 

H  Erroneously  used  for  PBIONANT  a.  !,  2.  Obs. 

1607  TorsRLi.  Four-jf.  /fault  (1658)69  In  those  elder  limes 
wherein  wisdom  and  invention  was  most  pregnable.  Ibid. 
674  Leaving  those  brief  and  pregnable  Narrations  of  Bel- 
lonius  and  Scaliger.  a  1660  Lontemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir. 
Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  41  These  solide  and  pregnable  reasons. 

Hence  Pragnabi'lity,  pregnable  quality. 

i8»3  S.  BELLAMY  Betrayal  107  There's  not  a  flaw  In 
frailty  coupled  with  defect  more  near  Than  this  man's 
strength  to  pregnability. 

II  Pregnada  (pren'a-da).  Obs.  [Sp.  prettada 
big  with  child.]  A  variety  of  lemon  :  see  quots. 

a  1691  BOYLE  Htst.  Air  (1602)  178  There  are  [in  Tenerifle] 
oranges  and  lemons,  especially  the  pregnadas,  which  have 
small  ones  in  their  bellies  from  whence  they  are  so  denomi- 
nated. 1771-84  Cook's  l-'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1229  Another  botanical 
curiosity,  mentioned  by  him,  is  what  they  call  Pregnada,  or 
impregnated  lemon.  It  is  a  perfect  and  distinct  lemon, 
inclosed  within  another. 

t  Fre'gnauce.  Obs.  [f.  PRBGNANT  a? :  see 
-ANCE.]  =  PREGNANCY  1  3-4  ;  a  pregnant  quality. 

1546  LANG  LEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  viiL  150,  Poetrie 
..comprehendeth  al  other  sciences,  as  for  that  when  other 
faculties  be  deuysed  by  the  pregnaunce  of  mannes  wytte, 
this  art  only  is  giuen  of  nature  by  a  diuine  inspiracion .  1610 
W.  FOLKIN<;HAM  Art  of  Survey  iv.  ii.  81  Increase  compre- 
hends all  profits  deriued  from  the  Pregnance  and  Pro- 
duction of  the  Earth.  1633  MARMION  Fine  Companion  11. 
vi,  A  sonne  of.. such  pregnance  of  wit  and  understanding. 
1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  364  In  the  passage 
following,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripencs,  and  the  preg- 
nance of  his  native  trechery.  £1645  HOWEI.L  Lett.  (1688) 
IV.  470,  I  doubt  it  not,  having  discover'd  in  your  Nature 
so  many  pregnances  and  sparkles  of  innated  Honor. 

^1  Negative  pregnance,  an  eri  oneous  rendering  of 
the  raod.L.  law  term  tugativa  prtvgnans  •=  negative 
pregnant:  see  PRKGXANT  a*  4b. 

1641  Tfrwa  de  la  Ley  209  The  Defendant  saith  that  it  was 
not  voyd  being  the  temporaries  in  the  kings  hands  by  the 
death  of  W.  this  is  a  Negative  pregnance,  for  it  may  be  in 
the  kings  hands  otherwise  then  by  the  death  of  W. 

Pregnancy 1  (pre'gnansi).  [f.  PRKGNA.VT  a.~  : 
see  -ANCY.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  pregnant,  or  with  child 
or  young ;  gestation. 

1598  FLORIO,  Pregnanza,  greatnes  with  child,  pregnancie, 
a  being  great  with  childe  or  with  yoong.  1691  RAY  Creation 
n.  (1692)62  That  extraordinary  extension  that  Is  requisite 
in  the  lime  of  their  Pregnancy.  1777  WATSON  PMttf  // 
(1839)  g  Those  appearances,  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  of 
Mary's  pregnancy,  were  found  to  be  nothing  but  the  approach 
of  a  dropsy.  1801  Aftii.  Jrrtl.  V.  132  The  phenomena  of 
mania  and  pregnancy  will  very  constantly  impede  the  pro* 
gress  of  pulmonary  consumption.  1898  SI  esttn.  Gaz.  25  reb. 
9/3  When  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  unravelled  for  himself  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  broad  ligament,  the  prevention  of 
death  in  the  awful  catastrophe  of  tuba)  pregnancy  was  made 
clear  to  him. 

attrib.  ^y^Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI  I.  709  The  '  pregnancy 
kidney ',.. the  chronic  form  of  renal  disease  dependent  on 
pregnancy.  1906  AtJitnaenm  21  July  79/1  Mr.  H.  A.  Ro^e 
..describes  in  two  papers  the  pregnancy  observances  in  the 
Punjab,  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  populations. 
b.  fig.  (or  \ftfig.  context). 

a  15*9  SKELTON  Replycacion  371  Suche  a  pregna(njcy  Of 
heuenly  inspyracion  In  laureate  creacyon.  1641  MILTON 
Ck.  Govt.  VL  Wks,  1851  III.  122  Heresie  begat  hcresie  with 
a  certaine  monstrous  haste  of  pregnancy  in  her  birth.  1754 
H.  WALPOL&  Lett.  (1846)  III.  84,  I  have  often  announced 
to  you  a  pregnancy  of  events,  which  have  soon  after  been 
still-born. 

2.  transf.  a.  Of  the  soil,  etc. :  Fertility,  fecundity, 
fruitfulness ;  abundance. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  i.  21  [Mt.  Ida)  Famous  for  the 
Judgement  of  Paris,  and  pregnancie  in  fountaines.  1759  tr. 
DunameCs  Hnsb.  i.  vi.  (1762)  13  [The  earth]  will  acquire 
such  a  genuine  and  masculine  pregnancy.  1878  Masque 
Poets  48  He  knows  the  utmost  secret  of  the  earth,  The 
pregnancy  of  every  blossom's  birth. 


own  pregnancies  hatch  the  truth. 

t  c.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  impregnated 
with  some  substance.  Obs. 

1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Anrl.\v.-$\  The  blood.. through 
its  pregnancy  with  volatil  aculeous  salt. 

8.  fig.  Iii  reference  to  the  mind :  Fertility,  pro- 
ductiveness, inventiveness,  imaginative  power; 
quickness  or  readiness  (of  wit). 

1550   BALK  Enf.    Votaries  n.   49  b.  They  perceyued  in 


WEEVBR  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  593  Henry  the  eight  concerned  so 
good  an  opinion  of  his  discreet  comportement,  and  ingenious 
pregnancie,  that  he  ,.  made  him  his  principal!  Secretary. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rtf>.  vn.  ft  267  He  [Sir  H.  Vane) 
was  chosen  to  cozen,  and  deceive  a  whole  Nation..  :  which 
he  did  with  notable  pregnancy  and  dexterity.  1711  ADDI- 


life  :  we  ourselves  have  known  a  very  pregnant  example. 

Pregnant  (pre'gnant),  a.2  (st>.)  Also  5  -ante, 
5-6  -aunt,  pringnant,  6  preignant,  -aunt, 
[ad.  L.  pr*gnans,  -ant-em  witli  child,  pregnant ; 
cf.  F.  prtgnant  (prfgnante  fern,  in  Rabelais  1550). 

The  OF.  word  was  frcins,  freigne  =  It.  fregno,  L.  type 
frxgnus;  but  in  Eng.  pregnaunt  was  used  in  1413,  and 
was  app.  common  in  the  isth  c.  in  the  transf.  sense  3.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  should  appear  so  much  earlier  than  the 
literal  sense,  l^.frsegnans  has  generally  been  explained  as 
a  ppl.  form,  from  pry  before  +  root  gna-  of  gnascor,  gnatits 
to  be  born,  a  derivation  favoured  by  the  cognate prxgnatio 
a  making  pregnant  or  being  with  child,  and  late  L.  prxg- 
nare  to  be  pregnant,  praegndtvs  pregnant,  and  ptxgnntus 


PREGNANCY. 

SON  Spect,  No.  309  F  12  The  Diversions  of  the  fallen  Angels 
. .  are  described  with  great  Pregnancy  of  Thought.  1833 
COLERIDGE  Tablc-t.  23  Oct.,  I  scarcely  know  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  strength  and  pregnancy  of  the 
Gothic  mind. 

t  b.  esp.  in  reference  to  the  young.  Obs. 
'599  Broiightoits  Lftt.  v.  16  Certaine  knowledge  of  the 
Archbishops  great  Industrie,  from  his  youth,  not  pregnancie 
alone.  1651-62  HEYLIN  Cositwgr.  i.  (1682)  273  A  pregnancy 
of  judgment  above  his  years.  1671  CLARENIJON  Dial. 
Tracts  (1727)290  He  observes  a  pregnancy  in  his  apprentice, 
which  he  cherishes  and  instructs.  1734  tr.  Rollings  Anc. 
Hist.  (1827)  III.  vn.  iii.  306  Such  youths  as  are  remarkable 
for  the  pregnancy  of  their  parts  and  goodness  of  disposition. 
1852  R.  WILLIAMS  Eminent  Welshmen  342  [Thos.  Morgan] 
was.. a  poor  lad  in  a  farmer's  house,  near  Bridgewater, 
Somerset.  The  pregnancy  of  his  genius  was  conspicuous, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Moore ..  offered  him  tuition  gratis. 

t  c.  transf.  A  youth  of  promise.  Obs, 
1655  FULLER  C/i.  Hist.  VI.  340  To  select  yearly  one,  or 
moe;  of  the  most  promising  pregnancies  out  of  both  Uni- 
versities, and    to  breed   them    beyond    the    seas.      <x  1661 
—   Worthies,  Herts.  (1662)  I.  93. 

4.  In  reference  lo  speech,  words,  etc.:  Latent  full- 
ness of  meaning,  significance,  snggestiveness. 

1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  n.  (1864)  59  Not  that  they  want  the 
same  pregnancy  in  our  language,  but  because  they  are 
neither  so  abundant  nor  so  musical.  01884  *'.  PATTISON 
Mem.  (1885)  63  The  political  pregnancy  of  certain  words 
in  these  had  excited  my  interest. 

b.  In  reference  to  events,  actions,  etc. :  Latent 
capacity  to  produce  results,  potentiality. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  401  The  estate  that  was  in 
them,  was,  by  the  .statute,  wholly  transferred  to  serve  the 
uses  which  were  in  esse,  with  a  pregnancy  and  prospect  to 
the  contingent  remainders,  if  they  should  arise  in  due  time. 
1883  SBKLEY  Expansion  Eng.  144  The  true  test  of  the 
historical  importance  of  events.,  is  their  pregnancy  ..  the 
greatness  of  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  from  them. 

t  Fre'gnancy  *.  Obs.  [f.  PREGNANT  a.l  :  see 
-AJTCV.]  Cogency,  force,  weight,  of  an  argument ; 
clearness  of  evidence  or  proof;  a  weighty  reason. 

1649  MILTON  Eikmi.  iii,  All  those  pregnancies  and  just 
motives  came  to  just  nothing.  1650  Vindic.  Hammond's 
Ad,ir.  8  10.  3  On  purpose,  .to  take  off  from  the  clearnesse, 
and  the  pregnancie  of  the  probation,  a  1674  CLARENDON 
bun:  Leviath.  (1676)  45  Illustrating  his  definitions  by 
instances,  as  he  often  doth  with  great  pregnancy.  1677 
HORNECK  Gl.  La.™  Consiii.  iv.  (1704)  106  Whatever  pregnancy 
there  may  be  in  the  motives  a  judicious  person  doth  allege. 
Pl'e  gnaiit,  a.1  arch.  Also  5  preign-, 
?pren-,  5-6  -aunt(e.  [a.  OK.  preignant  (1572 
pregnnnle  instance,  \  5 .  .preignantes  raisons  Godef. 
Compl.),  pr.  pple.  of  pitindre,  earlier  prienihre, 
fremhre  to  press:— L.  premlre:  cf.  'preignant, 
pregnant,  pregnant,  pithie,  ripe,  linelie,  fo'rcible, 
strong ;  raisons  prcgnantes ,  plaine,  apparent,  im- 
poitant,  or  pressing  reasons'  (Cotgr.  1611). 

The  word  appears  in  Eng.  much  earlier  than  it  is  actually 
cited  in  Fr.,  though  the  vb.  had  come  down  in  Fr.  from  L. 
In  Eng.  this  word  ran  together  in  form  with  the  later 
PREGNANT  *»,  and  it  is  proli.  that  in  later  times  the  two  | 
were  viewed  merely  as  senses  of  the  same  word,  and  that 
this  was  hence  apt  to  be  confused  with  some  of  the  fig.  uses 
of  the  next.  See  the  quots.  under  p.] 

Of  an  argument,  proof,  evidence,  reason,  etc. : 
Pressing,  urgent,  weighty;  compelling,  cogent, 
forcible,  convincing ;  hence,  clear,  obvious. 

CI3J4  CHAUCER  Troylns  iv.  1151  (11791  And  bis  was  hym 
a  preignant  [MS.  Cg.  4.  27  ?prenaunt]  argument,  That  she 
was  forth  out  of  bis  world  a-gon.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  /'///, 
c.  4  §  2  Good  and  pregnaunte  euidence  ministred  to  them 
by  persons  sworne before  thesayde  Justiciar.  1552  HULOET, 
Pregnant  token,  ausficium  liguidum.  1601  F.  GODWIN 
fSps.  of  Eng.  276  Because  my  proofes  are  not  pregnant.  I 
will  passe  him  ouer  in  silence.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  ll.  i.  230. 
i6ai  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribm  538  Thus  elsewhere,  as  is 
pregnant  by  that  other  example,  formerly  alleaged  out  of 
Diodorus.  1664  BUTLER  Hnii.  n.  ii.  106,  I  doubt  not  but 
It  will  appear  With  pregnant  light.  The  point  is  clear. 
1718  Col.  Kec.  Pennsylv.  III.  40  That  the  Proofs  were  so 
Pregnant  and  the  Crime  so  black.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Ctmm. 
II.  84  A  pregnant  proof  that  these  liberties  of  socage  tenure 
were  fragments  of  Saxon  liberty. 

F  The  following  appear  also  to  belong  here,  in  the  pre-    I 
ceding  range  of  sense,  though  they  are  in  some  cases  suscep. 
tlble  of  being  explained  as  PREGNANT  a.' 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Pref.  aij,  For  deciding  the  doubles  of 
these  dates,  more  propre  and  pregnant  then  the  other  part 
not  yet  printed.  1591  G.  HARVEY  four  Lett.  iv.  Wks 
(Orosart)  I.  227  Pregnant  rules  auail  much ;  but  visible 
Examples  amount  incredibly.  i6oa  2nii  Pi.  Return  fr 
Parnass.  iv.  i.  1546,  I  will  shew  you  a  place  in  Littleton, 
which  is  verye  pregnant  in  this  point.  1644  DIGBY  Nat 
Bodies  xxvm.  (1658)  307  The  whole  composure  of  his  body 
throughout,  were  pregnant  signes  of  a  well  tempered  mind 
within,  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serin.  (1729)  I.  47  We  have  as 
pregnant  instances  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the 
Old.  1753  SMOLLFTT  Ct.  fat/urn  (1784)  23/1  This  presage 
.may  certainly  be  justified  by  manifold  occurrences  in 
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•  fw-stem)  pregnancy.  On  the  other  hand  this  does  not 
I  explain  the  early  collateral  farm  frxgnas,  -atem  (Plautus', 
I  and  the  connexion  with  root  gna-  is  disputed  by  some  • 
'  see  Walde  Latein.  Etymol.  ty'6rlerouc/i^.\.] 

I.  1.  That  has  conceived  in  the  womb;  with 
child  or  with  young  ;  gravid.  Const,  with,  of  (the 
offspring),  by  (the  male  parent). 

'545  RAYNOLU  Kyrth  Mankynde  ll.  vii.  86  Hypocrates 
sayth :  The  pregnant  {edii.  1552-65  pregnaunt,  ed.  1598 
pregnate)  Woman  whiche  hath  J'enasmum  for  the  most 
part  aborteth.  1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Pregnant,  .great 
with  child  or  young.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  1. 388  Pregnant 
Bitches,  .at  certain  times  of  their  gravidation.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  11.779  My  womb  Pregnant  by  thee,and  now  excessive 


grown  Prodigious  motion  felt,     i 


is  now  pregnant.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  441 
The  widow  of  Ladhuba ..  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  assassination.  1899  Al/liutfi  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
298  Mental  changes  are  common  in  pregnant  women. 

b.  Jig.  (or  in  figurative  context.) 
c  1630  MILTON  Passion  56  And  I . .  Might  think  th'infection 
of  my  sorrows  loud,  Had  got  a  race  of  mourners  on  sotn  preg- 
nant cloud.     1641   HINDK  y.  llrneii  xxx.  93  One  errour  is 
j    a   pregnant,   and   faithfull   mother  of  many   more.      1764 
GOLDSM.  Trav.  138 Thepregnant quarry  teem VI  with  human 
form.    1873  SYMONDS  Grt.  Poets  iii.  87  Cyrnus,  this  city  is 
pregnant ;  but  I    fear   that   it   will  bring   forth   a   man   to 
chastise  our  evil  violence. 

^o.fig.  Big,  laden,  swelling;  of  a  sail,  bellying. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Olierons  feast  23  A  pure  seed- 

pearle  of  infant  dew,  Brought  and  besweetned  in  a  blew 

And  pregnant  violet,     a  1687  COTTON  H'inttr  x,  With  all 

her  pregnant  .sails  atrip. 

t  2.  Iransf.  a.  Of  a  plant  or  seed  :  Fertilized, 
capable  of  germinating ;  fruitful.  Obs. 

1669  WORLIDCE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  329  Pregnant,  full  as 
a  Bud,  or  Seed,  or  Kernel  ready  to  sprout.  1759  tr.  Dn. 
hantefs  Hitsb.  i.  xv.  (1762)  80  May  prevent  the  grains  being 
render'd  pregnant.  1762-9  FALCONER  Shifnvr.  I.  361  There, 
rich  with  nectar,  melts  the  pregnant  vine. 

t  b.  Of  the  soil,  etc. :  Fertile,  fruitful ;  prolific, 
teeming.     Const,  with.   Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  u.  97  The  fat  and  pregnant  slime 
which  it  [the  Nile]  leaueth  behind  it.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus" 
Rerum  Mem.  I.  iv.  xix.  231  An  Isle..call'd  Marmora,  very 
pregnant  with  Metals.  1762-9  FALCONER  SIii/ni<r.  n.  161 
The  clouds,  with  ruin  pregnant,  now  impend.  1789  MRS. 
PIOZZI  Jonrn.  France  II.  68  This  horrible  volcano.. seems 
pregrmnt  _with  wonders.  1796  MORSE  Ainer.  Geog.  I.  614 
Virginia  is  the  most  pregnant  wilh  minerals  and  fossils  of 
any  state  in  the  Union. 

II.  In  various  mental  or  non-physical  uses. 

8.  a.  Of  a  person  or  his  mind :  Teeming  with 
ideas,  fertile,  imaginative,  inventive,  resourceful, 
ready.  Const,  of,  in,  or  to  with  inf.  arch,  or  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sovjle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  x.   57  Adam  was 
pregnaunt  of  vnnghtwisnesse  and  sool  disbeysaunte.    1432 
Jo  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  467  pe  mynde  of  man  is  pregnante 
in  .1  feire  day,  and  feynte  in  a  clowdy  day.    1513  BRADSHAW 


St.  Werlntrge  n.  1204  Famous  in  victorye,  preignant  in 
wysdome.  Ibid.  5024  Fyrst  to  maister  Chaucer,  and  Lud- 
gate  sentencious,  Also  to  preignaunt  Barkley,  nowe  beyng 
religious,  To  inuentiue  Skelton  and  poet  laureate,  a  1591 
H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1637)  509  Very  pregnant  to  devise  new 
shifts  to  keep  in  their  almes.  1624  R.  SKYNNER  in  Ulster's 
Lett.  (1686)  352  The  Jews  have  always  been  so  ready  and 
pregnant  in  the  Scriptures,  as  that  they  need  not  cite  the 
Book,  Chapter,  or  Verse.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  viu.  371 
The  exquisit  ingeniosity  of  their  best  styles,  and  pregnant 
muention.  1711  STEELK  Sped.  No.  136  F  4  A  Person  of  so 
pregnant  a  Fancy,  that  he  cannot  be  contented  with  ordinary 
Occurrences.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar  Gypsy  iv.  34  The 
story  of  that  Oxford  scholar  poor  Of  pregnant  parts  and 
quick  inventive  brain. 

b.  in  pregnant  wit,  common  in  16-1  Jth  c.  arch. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  652  A  marchaunt,  of  pregnaunt 
wytte,  and  of  good  maner  and  speche.  1519  Interl.  Four 
Elein.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  7  Divers  pregnant  wits  be  in  this 
land.  1549  CHALONER  Erasmus  on  Folly  M  ij,  Who  is  he 
so  pregnant  wilted  that  might  grope  out  these  misteries? 
1'572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  71  Pringnant  of  wit,  of 
pohcie  but  peir.  1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphon 
(Arb.)  17  His  pregnant  dexteritie  of  wit.)  1634  HEYWOOD 
Maidcniuad  Lost  i.  Wks.  1874  IV.  106  Come,  come,  I  know 
you  haue  a  pregnant  wit.  ci66o  SOUTH  Serm.,  John  vii. 
J7  (1715)  I-  241  Nor  did  ever  the  most  pregnant  Wit  in  the 
World  bring  forth  any  Thing  great, ..  without  some  Pain 
and  Travail. 

t  c.  esp.  of  young  persons,  or  their  faculties:  Apt 
to  conceive  or  apprehend,  quick-witted,  of  nnusnal 
capacity,  full  of  promise,  promising.  Obs. 

1557  Order  ofHospitalls  C  viij,  Suchc  of  the  children  as  be 
pregnant  and  very  apt  to  learninge.  1612  DRAYTON  Po/y- 
o/o.  vi.  223  Her  apt  and  pregnant  Youth  sent  hither  yeere  by 
yeere,  Instructed  in  our  Rites  with  most  religious  feare. 
1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcad.  Pr.  II.  180  Whom  we  no  lesse  truly 
than  properly  call  the  Muses  minion,  the  conceits  preg- 
nantest  darling,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  i.  230  She 
was  a  very  pregnant  Lady  above  her  age,  and  died  in  her 
infancy  when  not  full  four  years  old.  1707  CHAMBEKLAYNE 
"'  A  T, tn/:'"-  4=5  Some  of  the  most  pregnant  Lads  are 
so  good  Proficients,  .that  they  are  sent  to  the  University. 

t  d.  Apt  to  receive  or  be  influenced  ;  receptive  ; 
disposed,  inclined,  ready.  Obs.  (chiefly  in  Shaks.). 
ifc!  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  ,.  I00  My  matter  hath  no  voice, 
Lady,  but  to  your  owne  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed 
eare.  1602  —  Han,,  in.  ii.  66  And  crooke  the  pregnant 
Hmdaes  of  the  knee.  .608  -  Per.  ,v.  Prol.  44  And  ctrsed 
JJioniza  hath  The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath  Prest  for 
this  blow.  1628  DONNE  Serin,  xxix.  ( ,  640)  290  Christ  places 
the  Comfort  of  this  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  this7  thai 
he  shall  worke  upon  that  pregnant  faculty,  the  Memory 


PREGNATION. 

\  e.  Of  hearing :  Keen,  sharp,  acute.   Obs,  rare. 


already  that  their  ears  are  long  like  horns. 
4.  Of  words,  symbolic  acts,  etc. :  Full  of  mean- 
ing, highly  significant ;  containing  a  hidden  sense, 
implying  more  than  is  obvious,  suggestive ;  also, 
full  of,  replete  with  (something  significant). 

c  1450  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  227  Discusse  it  with  diligens, 
and  telle  iff  hit  be,  This  pagent  is  pringnant,  sir  Pilat, 
I  parde.  £1480  HF.NRYSON  Test.  Cres.  270  In  breif  sermone 
ane  pregnant  sentence  wryte.  a  1626  BACON  Confess  Faith 
Wks.  1879  1-  338/2  The  continual  history  of  the  old  world, 
and  church  of  the  Jews  ..  is  ..  pregnant  of  a  perpetual 
allegory  and  shadow  of  the  work  of  the  redemption  to 
follow.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  104  The  best  of  the 
Latins  thought  the  Greek  word  so  pregnant  and  compi-e- 
hensive,  that  the  Latin  tongue  had  no  single  word  able 
to  express  it.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  i.  133  His 
Epithetes  were  pregnant  with  Metaphors.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  III.  in.  vii.  §  4I.  378  The  style  is  what  was  called 
pregnant,  leaving  much  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader's  reflec- 
tion. 1860  WESTCOTT  Introd.  Study  Gasp.  vi.  (ed.  5)  318  St. 
Mark  compresses  into  this  one  pregnant  sentence  the  central 
lesson  of  the  trial.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  188  It  is 
impossible  I  think  in  fewer  words  to  give  the  full  interpre- 
tation of  this  pregnant  thesis. 

b.  Phrases. 

_  Pregnant  construction,  in  Grain,  or  Rhet.,  a  construction 
in  which  more  is  implied  than  the  words  express.  Preg- 
nant negative,  in  Logic  \\^. propositio  categorica  negativa 
praignans  in  Paulus  Nicolettus  Venetus,  isth  c.,  Prantl  IV. 
129,  note  545] :  seequot.  1890.  Negative  pregnant,  in  Law, 
a  negative  implying  or  involving  an  affirmative. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Ntgatiiie pregnant,  ..is  a  negatiue 
implying  also  an  affirmattue.  As  if  a  man  being  impleaded, 
to  haue  done  a  thing  ypon  such  a  day,  or  in  such  a  place, 
denyeth  that  he  did  it  jrtodo  ff  forma  dtclarnta :  which 
implyeth  neuer  the  lesse,  that  in  some  sort  he  did  it.  1657 
Unrtoris  Diary  (1828)  II.  265  You  put  a  negative  pregnant 
upon  a  man,  to  say  that  sitting  at  the  door  is  more  profane 
than  standing.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  552  This 
general  denial  amounts  only  to  a  denial  of  personal  notice 
to  herself,  and  is  a  kind  of  negative  pregnant.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.  s.v.,  Pregnant  negative,  a  negative  proposition  affected 
by  a_ reduplicative,  exceptive,  or  other  expression  requiring 
special  treatment  in  logic:  thus,  'no  man,  qua  man,  ever 
sleeps '  is  a  pregnant  negative. 

6.   Fertile  or  fruitful  in  results ;   big  with  conse- 
quences; containing  important  issues ;  momentous. 
1591  FLORIO  znd  Fruites  Ep.  Ded.  i  In  this  stirring  time 
and  pregnant  prime  of  inuention  when  euerie  bramble  is 
fruitfull.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Sum.  Leviath.  (1676)  255  Error 
is  naturally  pregnant,  and  the  more  desperate  it  is,  the  more 
fruitful.     1783  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  t  Writ.  (1832) 
I.  252  A  critical  business,,  .pregnant  with  dangerous  con. 
sequences.     1820  COMBE  Consol.  (Chandos)  160  They  hold 
a  pregnant  lie  well  told,  Is  worth  at  least  its  weight  in  gold, 
t  b.  Resultant,  produced.   Obs.  nonce-use. 
1596  BACON  Max.  <V  Use  Com.  Law  I.  viii.  (1636)  34  Any 
accessary  before  the  fact  is  subject  to  all  the  contingencies 
pregnant  of  the  fact,  if  they  be  pursuances  of  the  same  fact. 
B.  as  sb.  A  pregnant  woman,  rare. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia'z'&i,  Humane  Policy,  .forbeareth 
execution  of  a  condemned  Pregnant  (or  woman  with  Child). 
1864  in  WEBSTER  [citing  Dunglison,  who,  however,  in  his 
entry  app.  intends  the  adj.);  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
Hence  •(•  Pregnant  v.  trans.,  to  render  pregnant. 
1652  SPARKE  Prim.  Devot.  (1660)  407  Pray'r.  .Sometime 
descending,  Pregnanteth  the  Womb  Of  Teeming  Earth. 
t  Pre  gliautly,  advl  Obs.     [f.  PREGNANT  a.l 
+  -LY  2.]      Of  argument,  proof,  etc.  :    Cogently, 
forcibly,  clearly. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  n.  1237  And  voyd  jour 
resoun  well  &  pregnantly.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii. 
§  i.  125  Play  pregnantly  prooueth  passions.  1654-66  EARL 
'ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  24  What  more  pregnantly  confirm 'd 
me  he  was  the  real  Artabazus.  1765  LAW  tr.  Behmen's 
Myst.  Magnum  xliii.  (1772)  754  We  here  see  very  fully  and 
pregnantly. 

Fre'gnantly,  adv.2  [f.  PREGNANT  a.2  +  -LY  z.] 
In  a  pregnant  manner  or  state. 

1.  'Fruitfully'  (Johnson  1755). 

b.  In  a  form  capable  of  development,  rare. 
1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  58  It  is  reiterated 
that  all  forms  of  life  existed  pregnantly  in  the  first  germs. 

2.  In  a  manner  implying  more  than  is  expressed ; 
significantly  ;  suggestively. 

1879  WHITNEY  Sanskrit  Gram.  359  Often,  the  iti  is  used 
more  pregnantly.  1897  New  Eng.  Diet.  III.  65/3  A  deal 
is  used  pregnantly  for  a  good  or  great  deal. 

t  Pre-gnantness.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  PREGNANT 
a.l  and  -  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  pregnnnt : 
— •  PREGNANCY  l  and  z. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pregnantness,  a  being  great  with 
Child ;  also  (spoken  of  Evidence  or  Proof)  Strength ;  also 
(of  Invention,  Wit,  etc.)  Ripeness,  Quickness. 

t  Pre-gnate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  'L.prse- 
gnatus  (5th  cent.),  pa.  pple.  of  prsegnarc  to  be 
pregnant.  |  =  PREGNANT  a.2  i. 

1598  [see  PREGNANT  a.2  i,  quot.  1545). 

t  Fre'gnate,  v.  Obs.  rare— *.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  praegnare  :  see  prec.]  intr.  Of  soil :  To  become 
fertile,  to  promote  germination  or  growth. 

1706  LONDON  &  WISE  Retired  Gardener  I.  i.  6  Backward 
soils,  which  are  long  a  pregnating  in  the  Spring. 


PREGNATRESS. 

t  Prejfna'tress.  06s.  rare— '.  [f.  asfem.  of 
L.  *prcgnator  jiot  found)  +  -EH.S  1.]  A  ffeminine) 
agent  or  power  that  generates  or  brings  to  birth. 

1765  LAW  tr.  />V///w«'.v  Myst.  Magnum  vi.  (1772)  26  For 
the  Pregnatrcss  [ller.  HcMlircriti]  of  Time  is  a  Model  or 
Plat-form  of  the  Eternal  Pregualre>s. 

Pregnotarie,  -y,  variants  of  PRKXOTARY  Obs. 

t  Pregra-nd,  prasgra-nd,  a.  Obs.  rare—'. 
[ad.  L.fnrgranJ-is  very  large  :  sec  1'RK-  A.  6  and 
GRAND  «.]  Extraordinarily  large. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Ratlin's  Disp.  450  Not  unlike  a  she-goat 
with  a  prjegrand  body. 

t  Pre'gfravate,  '••  Ol>s.  rare.  Also  pro-,  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  \,.  prtvgrnvSrc  to  press  heavily  upon  if. 
prif,  PRE-  A.  5  +gravare  to  weigh  down,  f.  gratis 
heavy").]  trans.  To  weigh  down,  overweight. 

1652  llr.  HALL  ftnis.  ll-'ttt'M  u.  g  i  The  clog  which  the 
Ko.lv  brings  with  it  cannot  but  pregrav.ite  and  trouble  the 
soul  in  all  her  performances.  1653  SCI.ATKR  Fun.  Serin. 
25  Seft.  (1654)  12  i'he  Soule  (which  is  here  clogg'd,and  drossy, 
and  much  prfegravated  by  the  Body,  subject  to  corruption). 

Hence  f  Fregrava  tion  Obs.  rarc~°  :  see  quot. 

1613  COCKEKAM,  rregrauation,  great  griefe. 

tPregfra'vitate,praB-,f.  Obs. rare.  [PRE-A. 
5.]  intr.  To  gravitate  more  ;than  something  else). 

1685  BOYLK  Eiiq.  Notion  Nat.  vi.  189  Water  does  gravi- 
tate in  Water,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  though  indeed  it  does  not 
prxgravitate,  because  'tis  Counter-batlanc'd  by  an  equal 
weight  of  Collateral  Water,  which  keeps  it  from  descending. 
17*1  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (ed.  2)  187/1  Those  things 
which  do  not  pre-gravitate  in  the  Air,  Water,  &c.  the  Vulgar 
take  to  have  no  Gravity. 

tPregre-dience.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [ad.  L.  type 
*pnvgredientia,  f.  prygredt,  f.  prse,  PRE-  A.  I  + 
gradt  to  step,  go.]  A  going  before  or  in  front. 

1595  CHAPMAN  Ovid's  Bang.  Sence  C  ij,  But  as  the  Vni- 
corns  pregredience  To  venomd  Pooles,  doth  purdge  them 
with  his  home,  And  after  him  the  desarts  Residence  May 
safely  drinke. 

t  Progression.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prtegres- 
sion-em  a  going  before,  n.  of  action  f.  pra'greiii: 
see  prec.]  Going  before,  antecedence,  precedence. 

1623  COCKERAM,  f  regression,  a  going  before.  1651  BIGGS 
New  Disp.  F  173  Medicines  do  not  need  the  progression  of 
our  heat.  1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pregrcssion,.  .&  going 
before,  an  out-going  or  over-passing,  a  preventing. 

t  PregU'St,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  prtegustiire 
to  taste  before  :  see  PRE-  A.  i  and  GUST  t/.1]  To 
taste  before.  So  (nonce-wits.)  fFregtratant  a., 
tasting  beforehand  ;  t  Pregu'stic  =  PREGUSTATOR. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pregust,  to  taste  before.  1804  SYD. 
SMITH  IVks.  (1859)  II.  37/2  We  must  tie  those  pregustant 
punishers  down  by  one  question.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 
v.  xx.  The  Leprous  were  brought  in  by  her  Abstractors, 
Spodizators,  Masticators,  Pregustics  [F.  Pregustes],  .and 
other  Officers,  for  whom  I  want  names. 

t  Pregusta'tion.    Obs.    Also  prso-.    [n.  of 

action  f.  L.  pnegustare :  see  prec.  So  obs.  F.  prl- 
gustation  (Godef.).]  A  tasting  before,  a  foretaste. 

1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr., Pregustation. .,  a  tasting  or  assay, 
ing  before.  1x1658  A.  FARINGDON  Serm.  (1674)  III.  308 
The  Child,  when  he  is  hungry,  desires  milk,  because  he 
hath  a  kind  of  przegustation  of  milk  in  his  very  nature. 
16*7  WATF.RHOUSE  Fin  Land.  93  Over  early  pregustation 
of  Woe.  1678  A.  WALKER  Character  Lady  Warwick  117 
In  the  actual  exercise  of  prayer,  by  which  she  so  often 
anticipated  Heaven  by  pregustation. 

t  Pregusta-tor.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  prse-.  [a.  L. 
prxgustator,  agent-n.  f.  prxgust&rc  (see  PREGUST) 
=•  F.  prtgustateur^  One  whose  function  is  to 
taste  meats  and  drinks  before  serving  them. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxiii,  When  her  Praegustators 
[F.  Pregustes}  had  tasted  the  meat,  her  Masticators  .. 
chew'd  it. 

II  Prehallux,  pr»-  (prihae-12ks).  Anat.  and 
Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  free,  PRE-  B.  3  +  HALLUX. 
Named  1885  by  Bardeleben  of  Jena.]  A  rudi- 
mentary structure,  osseous  or  cartilaginous,  found 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus  of  some  Mammalia, 
Reptilia,  and  Batrachia,  and  supposed  to  represent 
an  additional  digit. 

1888  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Land.  150  That  the  pre.hallux  takes 
on  certain  of  the  essential  relationships  of  a  digit  is  beyond 
dispute.  That  it  really  represents  one  is  another  question. 
1889  Atlienxum  18  May  635/3  Pr°f-  Bardeleben  [sent  a 
paper]  on  the  prxpollex  and  praehallux  of  the  mammalian 
skeleton. . .  He  also  stated  that  he  had  discovered  vestiges  of 
the  praehallux  and  przpollex  in  certain  Reptitia.  1891 
FLOWER  &  LYDEKKER  Mammalia  ii.  49  In  the  posterior  limb 
the  tibial  sesamoid,  and  a  fibular  ossification  corresponding 
to  the  pisiform,  are  regarded  as  representing  a  prehallux 
and  a  postminimus. 

II  Prehalteres  (pri,hsB-lter&),  sb.  pi.  Entoni. 
[mod.  L.,  f.  PRE-  B.  3  +  HALTERES.]  A  pair  of 
small  membranous  scales  in  front  of  the  halteres 
of  dipterous  insects ;  usually  called  tegulse. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Preheminence,  -ent,  obs.  ff.  PRE-EMINENCE, 
•EMI.VEN-T.  Pre-hemiplegio :  see  PRE- B.  i. 

t  Prehe  nd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prehend-ere 
to  grasp,  seize,  catch,  for  earlier prshcndere.  (Plant.), 
f.  prue,  PRE-  +  *kand?re,  cognate  with  Gr.  xavS- 
nV-fip  to  take  in,  hold.  Sometimes  perh.  aphetic  f. 
APPRKHF.ND.]  trans.  To  seize,  catch,  apprehend. 

15..  STOW  in  Pol.  Ril.  >,  L.  Poems  (1866)  Pref.  15  note, 
They  were  greatly  blamed  that  prehended  hym  and 
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con  >  it  ted  liym.  a  1617  Minni.KroN  Mayor  ofQuinborouglt 
v.  i,  Is  not  that  Rebtl  Oii\cr,  ihutTraytor  to  my  yeur,  I;re- 
hended  yet?  1831  ']'.  H»i-i;  Ens.  Origin  Man  II.  76  Vege- 
ublrs  and  aniinuls.  .for  purMiing,  prehcnding,  and  appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  substance.*  they  want  for  their 
further  support,.,  want  new  external  organs. 

f  Prehensa'tion.  Obs,  rare,  [agent-n.  f  L./r<r- 
hensare  {prensSre  to  seize,  detain,  solicit  (ireq. 
of  prehendfre} :  see  prec.  and  cf.  PBKNSATION.] 
(?)  Solicitation,  suing. 

1649  C.  WALKKR  Hist,  huitpmt.  n.  145  The  Domestick 
use  of  their  Nomenclators,  their  Prehenwitions,  Invitations, 
Clientships. 

Prehensible  (pr/he-nsib'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
prehens-,  ppl.  stem  of  prehcnd~?re  .see  PRKHENI») 
+  -IBLE.  So  F.  prt'hensiMt.]  Capable  of  being 
grasped. 

a  1 8*1  BKNTHAM  Ess.  Lang.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  315  This 
verbal  noun  ..which  in  this  it*  separate  state,  becomes  the 
name  of  a  sort  of  fictitious  entity,  of  a  sort  of  fictitious  body 
or  substance,  is,  in  this  state,  rendered  more  prehcnsible. 

Prehensile  (pr/'lie'nsil,  -sail),  a.  Chiefly  Zool. 
[a.  F '.  prehensile  (Huffon),  f.  as  prec.  +  -ift,  -ILE.] 
Capable  of  prehension ;  having  the  capacity  cf 
grasping  or  laying  hold  of  anything. 

1781-5  SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  185 
By.. his  prehensile  tail,  he  [the  Coaita]  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  monkeys.  1854  OWEN  Sktl.  <$•  Teeth 
(1855)  24  Not  any  of  the  limbs  of  fishes  are  prehensile. 
1871  DARWIN  Dtsc.  A/an  I.  !v.  142  With  some  savages.. the 
foot  has  not  altogether  lost  its  prehensile  power. 
b.  Comb.)  as  prehensile-tipped,  -tailed. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  13  M.  Cuvier 
suspects  that  it  [the  sense  of  touch  in  the  tail]  has  a  similar 
existence  in  all  the  prehensile-tailed  mammals.  1809  F.  V. 
KIRBY  Sport  E.  C.  Africa  xii.  133  The  prehensile-lipped 
rhinoceros.  1905  ll'estm.  Gaz.  18  Sept.  4/1  Prehensile- 
tailed  creatures  are,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the  New  World. 

Prehensility  (pnhensHIti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITV.] 
The  quality  of  being  prehensile,  prehensiveness. 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  vi.  115  Their  statesmen.. have 
invented  many  fine  phrases  to  cover  this  slowness  of  per- 
ception and  prehensility  of  tail.     1869  GILLMORE  Figuiers 
Reptiles  ii.  40  In.  .the  Vipers,  it  [the  tail]  is  short  and  with- 
out any  prehensility. 

Prehension  (prflie'njan).  [ad.  L.  prehension- 
em  seizing,  apprehending,  n.  of  action  f.  prehendtre 
(see  PREHEND).  So  F.  prehension  (pie/iendon 
c  1400  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  taking  hold  (physically)  ;  grasp- 
ing, seizing.  Chiefly  Zool. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Prehension,  a  taking  hold ;  a  seizing  ;  as 
with  the  hand  or  other  limb.    Lawrence.     1833  SIR  C  BELL 
Hand  (1834)  159  The  bill  of  the  bird,  .is  the  organ  of  pre« 
hension  and  of  touch.     1884  II.  SPENCER  in  Contcmp.  Rev. 
July  39  Food  cannot  be  got  without  powers  of  prehension. 

D.  A  taking  possession,  occupation,  seizure,  rare. 

1880  SIR  J.  B.  PHEAR  Aryan  I'' ill.  in  India  Introd.  15  The 
prehension  and  clearing  of  a  definite  tract  of  ground,  and. . 
arrangements  for  tilling,  .it. 

-|*  2.  Seizure  or  arrest  in  the  name  of  justice  or 
authority ;  apprehension.  Obs, 

1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c  6  §  9  The  nexte  sessions,  .to  be 
holden  after  the  prehension  or  attachement  of  such  offendour. 
1581  LAMBARDK  Eircn.  \.  xii.  (1588)  66  The  ancient  Con* 
seruator  of  the  Peace,  who  had  onely  Coertion  or  Pre- 
hension in  a  few  cases.  1803  BENTHAM  Princ.  Judicial 
Procedure  xxii.  §  i  Prehension,  applied  to  things,  will 
be  with  reference  to—  i.  A  thing  immoveable. . .  2.  A  thing 
moveabte..-3.  A  stock  of  things  moveabte. 

3.  Grasping  with  the  mind ;  mental  apprehension. 

1836  J.  ABBOTT  Way  to  do  Good 'ix.  294  There  is  something 
in  man  which  enables  him  to  seize,  as  it  were,  by  direct  pre- 
hension, what  is  true  and  right  when  it  is  distinctly  pre- 
sented to  him.  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  375/2  Mr.  Churchill's 
instinctive  prehension  of  her  claims  to  fashionable  distinction. 

Prehensive  (pr/he'nsiv),  a.  rare.  [£  L. 
prehcns-)  ppl.  stem  oiprehendere  (see  PREHEND)  + 
-IVE.]  Capable  of  seizing  or  laying  hold;  =  PRE- 
HENSILE. Hence  Prehe-nsiveness. 

1857  I.  TAYLOR  World  of  Mind  xxiv.  §  885  Conscious  of 
its  want  of  a  prehensive  limb.  1897  A.  LANG  in  Daily  Nervs 
27  Sept.  6/5  At  the  Raj  Kumar  College,  .'we  had  a  higher 
ideal  of  fielding  than   most  English  schools',  perhaps  a 
greater  agility  and  prehensiveness. 

Prehensor  (pr/he*ns^i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OR  2.] 
One  who  or  that  which  lays  hold  of  anything. 

1829  BENTHAM  Justice  $  Cod.  Petit.  179  Distinguished  by 
some  such  name  asprfhensors  or  armtors.   1830  —  Equity 
Disp.  Court  Prop.  in.  vii.  41  Three  different  sorts  of  func- 
tionaries— Prehensors,    Messengers,    and    Consignees— for 
carrying  on  the  necessary  intercourse,  between  the  judge, 
on  the  one  part,  and  things  and  persons,  on  the  other. 

II  Prehenso'rinm.  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  pre- 
hensor\  see  -ORIUM.]  An  apparatus  or  arrange- 
ment of  parts  adapted  for  prehension  ;  spec,  applied 
to  a  formation  of  the  legs  in  some  spiders  and 
insects.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Prehensory  (prfhe*nsari),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  prehensori-us,  f.  as  prec. :  see  -OBY  2.] 
Adapted  for  seizing  or  laying  hold  :  =  PREHENSIVE. 

i8a6  KIRBV  &  SPENCE  Entontol.  III.  xxxi.  240  The  pupx 
[of  Libellulina]  are  furnished  with  a  grehensory  mask.  1835 
KJRBV  Hob.  ff  Inst.  Anint.  II.  xiii.  10  The  prehensory 
organs  or  arms. 

Preheterocercal  (pr/,heten>s5Mkal),a.  Ichth. 
[PRE-  B.  i.]  Preceding  the  heterocercal :  a  sup- 
posed stage  in  the  development  of  the  tail  in  fishes. 


PRE-IMAGINB. 

1900  .\'<ilurc  ?o  Sept.  506/1  The  supposition  thai  it  repre- 
sents the  original  '  protoccrcal '  or  preheterocercul  sUjc. 

Pre-hexameral :  see  PRK- B.  i. 

Prehistorian  (pr<~hist6«Tian\  rare.  [f.  as 
next,  after  historian.']  One  who  studies  the  remains, 
customs,  and  conditions  of  prehistoric  times. 

1893  Amer.  Cat/i.  Q.  Kcv.  Oct.  728  This  has  been  either 
ignored  or  rejected.. by  the  new  school  of  prehistoric-. 
1901  Nation  (N.  Y.)  20  Nov.  398/1  Prehistoriam  had  long 
known  of  a  gentleman,  .who  had  long  excavated  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

Prehistoric  (pi histjrrik),  a.  [f.  PRE-  B.  i  + 
HisToiuc  a.  So  F.  prMstoriqui.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  existing  in  the  period  antecedent  to  history, 
or  to  the  first  historical  accounts  of  a  people. 

1851  D.  WILSON  i  title]  The  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland.  Ibid,  ix,  The  prehistoric  races  of 
Northern  Kiirope.  18*3  Itid.  (ed.  2)  1.  Pref.  14  The  applica- 
tion of  the  term  Prehistoric — introduced,  if  I  mistake  not, 
'">!  the  first  time  in  this  work.  1860  W.  G.  CLARK  in  I'ac. 
Tour.  38  This  tufa  has  been  deposited . .  by  some  pre-histpric 
volcano.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Hotncr  8  Homer  and  Troy 
lie  far  back  in  the  prehistoric  period.  1894  H.  B.  SWETF 
Apostles'  Creed  ii.  29  Evidence.. to  show  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  a  prehistoric  and  premundane 
Sonship  was  ascribed  by  the  majority  of  believers  to  Jesus 
Christ, 

So  Prehisto  rical  a.,  prehistoric ;  hence  Pre- 
histo  rically  adv.,  in  prehistoric  times. 

i86»  Parthenon  26  July  393  From  a  '  prehistorical '  period 
down  to  the  Conquest  of  Tamerlane  (A.  D.  1398).  1863  l.vn.i. 
Aniiij.  Man  ii  Another  class  of  memorials,  .has  thrown 
light  on  the  pre-historical  age.  1895  Editt.  Rev.  July  137 
The  stream  of  communication  set  in  prehistorically. 

Prehisto  rics,  sb.  pi.  [pi.  of  PREHISTORIC  a. ; 
alter  economics,  pneumatics,  etc.]  Prehistoric 
matters  as  a  branch  of  study. 

1884  Science  4  July  212  Chinese  prehistorics  have  not  as 
yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  decide  which  metal  was  the 
first  to  be  wrought  in  that  distant  realm.  1891  R.  SEWRLL 
in  Athenseum  15  Aug.  226/1  A  paper.. on. .Dravidian  pre- 
historics in  this  locality,  with  special  reference  to  Kapgal. 

Prehistory  (prihi-stori).  [f.  PRE-  +  HISTORY, 
after  PREHISTORIC.]  The  account  of  events  or 
conditions  prior  to  written  or  recorded  history ; 
hence,  such  events  or  facts,  or  the  period  when 
they  occurred ;  prehistoric  matters  or  times. 

1871  TYLOR/V/W.  Cult.  II.  401  The  history  and  pre-history 
of  man  take  their  proper  places  in  the  general  scheme  of 
knowledge.  1888  Times  3  Oct.  8/1  The  existence  of  the 
Pelasgi  as  a  distinct  and  identifiable  race  and  element  in 
Italian  or  Greek  history,  or  rather  pre-history.  1902 
Nature  30  Jan.  209/2  The  clever  etchings  on  bone  and  ivory 
of  the  cave-dwellers  of  Western  Europe . .  are  well  known  to 
all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  pre-history  of  man. 


Prehnite  (pre-nait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  prehnit 
(Werner  1789),  f.  the  name  of  Colonel  von  Prehn, 
who  brought  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
see  -ITE  l  2  b.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  calcium,  found  in  more  or  less  globular  masses 
of  a  pale  green  colour  and  vitreous  lustre. 

1795  Sch.tneisser's  Syst.  Min.  I.  147  Prehnite.. is  called 
after  Captain  Prehn  who  brought  it  first  to  Europe.  1801 
BouRNpN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  282  That  kind  of  prehnite 
which  is  composed  of  a  mass  ot  crystals  confusedly  aggre- 
gated, a  188*  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  Lift  (1885)  I.  96  Finding 
•  prehnite  on  the  way  under  the  blastings  of  a  trap  cliff. 

Hence  Frehnitlform    (preni  tifjum)  a.,  having 
I   the  form  of  prehnite. 

1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  152  Stilbite.  both  in  the  ordinary 
;    sheaf-shaped  aggregations,  and  prehnitiform. 

Prehni'tic,  a.  Ghent,  [f.  prec. :  see  qnot. 
1872.]  \\iPrehniticacid:  see  qnots. 

1871  WATTS  Diet.  CAem.Vl.  811  Prehnitic  acid,  CioH(Oi 
.  .crystallises.. in  large  prisms  resembling  the  mineral  preh- 
nite. 1875  Ibid.  VII.  1006  Prehnitic  acid,  .obtained  by 
heating  hydromellitic  acid  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Prehuman  (pr;~hi«'man),  a.  [PRK-  B.  I.] 
Preceding  the  human ;  previous  to  the  existence  of 
man  upon  the  earth. 

1844  R.  CHAMBERS  Vest.  Creation,  Orig.  Anim.  Triett, 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pre-human  period.    1900  H. 
MACPHERSON  H.  Spencer  117  Studying  mental  processes  in 
their  earlier  pre-human  manifestations. 

Preiohe,  -our,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PREACH,  PREACHER. 

Preid,  var.  PREDE  v.  06s.  Prele,  preije, 
obs.  ff.  PRAY,  PREY.  Preier(e,  obs.  ff.  I'HAYKH. 
Prelf,  -e,  preiff,  obs.  ff.  PROOF,  PROVE.  Preign- 
able,  -ant,  obs.  ff.  PREOKABLI,  PREGNANT. 
Preignetory,  -notarie,  -y,  var.  PBENOTART 
Obs.  Preik,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PRICK. 

Pre-imagine  (prfiimse-dgin),  v.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i 
+  IMAGINE;  cf.  med.L. pr*imaginare (\\$i  in  Du 
Cange).]  trans.  To  imagine  beforehand  ;  in  quot. 
a  1631,  to  preconceive,  presuppose. 

a  1631  DONNI  Lett.  (1651)  274  Everie  addition  preimaginej 
a  beeing.  1818  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VIII.  233,  I  have  done 
it,..!.  ,  as  usual,  not  half  so  well  as  I  had  pre-imagined  it. 

So  Pre-imaglna-tion,  imagination  of  something 
before  the  actual  existence  or  experience  of  it. 

1881  SULLY  Illusions  105  The  results  of  definite  preimagina- 
tion,  including  what  are  generally  known  as  expectations. 

Pre-imbibe,  -imbue,  -impression,  etc.: 
see  PRE-  A.  i ,  a.  Prein,  Sc.  f.  PREEN.  Preln- 
able,  obs.  f.  PREGNABLE. 


PRE-IN  ANIMATE. 
t  Pre-ina'nimate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 

trans.  To  'inanimate',  vivify,  or  inspire  beforehand. 
1624  DONNE  Serm.  xlvl  (1640)  462  When  he  was  to  re- 
inanimate  him  with  his  spirit ;  rather,  to  pre-inanimate  him ; 
for,  indeed,  no  man  hath  a  soule  till  he  have  grace,  a  1631 
—  Serm.  cvii.  (ed.  Alfprd)  IV.  451  That  power  of  that  Grace 
that  prevents  and  preinanimates  that  Action. 

Pre-Incarial :  see  PHE- B.  i. 

Pre-inca-rnate,  a.  [f.  PHE-  B.  i  +  INCAR- 
NATE a.]  Existing  previous  to  the  Incarnation. 

1868  LIOHTFOOT  Ep.  Philippians  (1885)  131  Does  the 
expression  . .  refer  to  the  pre-incarnate  or  the  incarnate 
Christ?  1895  SALMOND  Doctr.  Immortality  iv.  iii.  459  Is 
it  a  ministry  of  the  pre-incarnate  Christ,  the  disembodied 
Christ,  or  the  risen  Christ? 

Pre-incarna'tiqn.  [PRE-  A.  2.]  A  previous 
incarnation  or  embodiment. 

1903  MYERS  Hum.  Personality  II.  136  One  pre-incarna- 
tion  as  an  Indian  Princess.  1904  Westw.  Gaz.  2  May  3/2 
Can  this  wide-eyed  poet  be  a  preincarnation  of  Swinburne? 
Alas  !  it  is  but  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

Pre-iiicline  (prf|inkbi-n),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  incline  or  dispose  beforehand. 

1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  Pref.  33  These  Saints  are 
..by  the  Holy  Spirit  pre-inclined.  .to  ask.  1862  LYTTON 
Str.  Story  II.  59  Nor  do  I  see  cause  for  the  fear  to  which 
your  statement  had  preinclined  me. 

t  Pre-increpa-tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  [PBE- A.  2.] 
A  previous  increpation,  rebuke,  or  reproof. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  IxiL  (1640)  619  God  armes  him  with 
a  pre-mcrepation  upon  Descents,  Nolite  fieri,  Goe  no  lesse, 
be  not  made  lower. 

Fre-indesignate  (pr*-|inde-sign<*t,  -de-z-),  a. 
Logic,  [f.  PRE-  A.  3  +  INDESIGNATE.]  Having 
no  sign  of  quantity  prefixed :  =  INDEFINITE  a.  4, 
INDESIGNATE.  Opp.  to  PREDESIGNATE. 

1837-8  [see  PREDESIGNATE].  1846  HAMILTON  Let.  to  De 
Morgan  2  The  preindesignate  terms  of  a  proposition, 
whether  subject  or  predicate,  are  never,  on  that  account, 
thought  as  indefinite  (or  indeterminate)  in  quantity. 

Pre-indicant  (pn,i-ndikant).  rare.  [f.  PRE- 
A.  2  +  INDICANT.]  Something  that  indicates  or 
betokens  beforehand ;  a  prognostic. 

1659  PELL  Improv.  Sea  374  If  circles  about  the  Moon. . 
bee  double  or  treble,  they  are ..  preindicants  of  a.. tempest. 

Pre-indicate  (prf,i-iuKkt»t).  v.     [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  indicate  or  point  out  beforehand. 
1804  A.  PIRIE  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3  It 

also  pre-indicated  the  blowing  of  the  gospel-trumpet.  1849 
H.  MAYO  Pop.  Snperstit.  iv.  72  For  how  many  centuries 
were  the  jaws  of  electricity  preindicated  by  the  single  fact, 
that  a  piece  of  amber  when  rubbed  would  attract  light 
bodies?  1867  Contemp.  Km.  VI.  360  The  Bishop.. pre- 
indicated the  essential  importance.,  of  the  future  production 
of  the  folio  MS. 

Pre-inform  (prJ-.inf^am),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  inform  beforehand. 

_  1791  Town  ff  Country  Mag.  Suppl.  593/2  Being  pre- 
mformed  that  it  would  be  a  very  mixed  assembly.  1878 
H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  I.  xvi.  423  As  couriers  had 
pre-informed  us. 

Pre-i  nstinct.  rare.  [PRE- A.  2.]  A  previous 
or  pre-existing  instinct. 

1643  T.  GOODWIN  _Retnrn  of  Prayers  46  By  an  unerring 
providence  and  preinstmct  infused  by  his  Spirit. 

Pre-instruct  (pn,mstr0-kt),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i : 
cf.  OF.  preinstruict  (a  1500  in  Godef.).]  trans. 
To  instruct  beforehand.  So  Pre-instrrrction, 
instruction  in  advance. 

1642  Comfl.  to  Ho.  Comm.  12  Solicitation  and  pre. 
instruction  in  Causes.  1646  MAYNE  Serm.  Unity  16  A 
certame  Disciple  named  Ananias,  pre-instructed  by  Christ 
'?  ?L  v's'?T',was  sent  to  him-  '«53  H.  MORE  Conject. 
Cabbal.,Def.  204  As  if  Plato  had  been  pre-instructed  by 
men  of  the  same  Spirit  with  the  Apostle. 

Preinte,  obs.  form  of  PRINT. 

Pre-intend  (prf,inte-nd),  v.  [PRE-  A.  i.l 
trans.  To  intend  previously;  to  purpose  beforehand. 

1649  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Hosea  ii.  78  Such  a  succession  as 
themselves  had  preintended.  31652  BROME  Damoiselle  v 
Wks.  187^3  I.  461  That  Charitable  use,  To  which  I  pre. 
intended  it. 

Pre-mterpret(prf|int3upret),w.  [PHE- A.  i.] 
trans.  To  interpret  beforehand.  So  Pre-inter- 
preta'tion,  interpretation  in  advance. 

1638  MAYNE  Lucian  (1668)  307  Our  Oracles,  and  pre- 
interpretations  of  these  Decrees.  1640  NABBES  Bridt  m  i 
bein"C  "  Pre'n'«pret  Thoughts  that  had  never 

Pre-intimate  (pr/-,rntim*it),  v.   [f.  pBE.  A  , 

+  INTIMATE  v.]  trans.  To  intimate  beforehand  or 
in  advance.  So  Pre-intima-tion,  previous  intima- 
tion, a  suggestion  beforehand. 

<ii82j  T.  SCOTT  Comm.  Josh.  ix.  27  The  transaction  .. 
pre-mtimated  their  admission  into  the  church.  1828 
WEBSTER  cites  T.  SCOTT  for  Preintimation.  1806  T  E 
RANKIN  in  Chicago  Advance  30  Jan.  165/1  Her  bheerfull 
ness  and  evenness  of  temper.. preintimate  what  she  may 
become  when  thoroughly  taught  and  trained. 

Pre-intone  (pr*~|int<?n-n),  v.  Eccl.  [PRE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  intone  the  introductory  part  of  (a  melody) 
in  a  low  voice  for  the  officiant,  who  then  intones 
it  aloud. 

1853  DALE  tr.  Baldeschfs  Ceremonial  67  They  accom- 
pany  the  Officiant  to  his  seat,  and  stand  before  him.  .until 
the  first  Cantor  shall  have  pre-intoned  to  him  the  first  anti- 
phon.  llnd.,  The  first  Cantor  pre-intones  the  Hymn  for 
the  Officiant. 
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Preire,  obs.  f.  PRAYER.  Preis(e,  obs.  ff. 
PRAISE,  PRICE.  Preis,  -e,  preiss,  Preist,  obs. 
Sc.  ff.  PRESS,  PRIEST.  Preive,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PROVE. 

Prejacent  (prz'|dgji-sent),  a.  (rf.)  [3..OV. pre- 
jacent (ijth  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  pr&jacent-em,  pr. 
pple.  oiprsejacere  to  lie  in  front,  i.prie,  PHE-  A.  4  + 
jacere  to  lie.] 

1 1.  Previously  existing ;  prc-existent.  Obs. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  i.  2  Thales..said 
that  God  was  an  understandinge  that  made.. all  thynges  of 
the  water  as  matter  prejacent.  1596  BELL  Sun.  Popery  i. 
1.1  i  Without  any  antecedent  or  prejacent  matter.  1676 
GARENCIERES  Corals  46  Without  any  prejacent  or  evident 
cause,  a  1703  EURKITT  On  N.  T.  Heb.  xi.  3  The  world 
was  made,  not  put  of  any  pre-jacent  or  pre-existent  matter, 
but  out  of  nothing. 

2.  Logic.   Laid  down   previously;    constituting 
the  original  proposition   from  which  another  is 
inferred.     Hence  ellipt.  as  sb.  rare. 

£1840  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Zijf/cApp.  (1860)11.276  Accord, 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  conversion  applies  only 
to  the  naked  terms  themselves : — the  subject  and  predicate 
of  the  prejacent  interchange  places,  but  the  quantity  by 
which  each  was  therein  affected  is  excluded  from  the  move- 
ment ;  remaining  to  affect  its  correlative  in  the  subjacent 
proposition. 

3.  Lying  or  situated  in  front,  rare. 

1762  tr.  Blacking's  Syst.  Gcog.  V.  5  With  respect  to  its 
situation  on  the  side  of  France,  this  Circle  is  reckoned 
among  the  four  anterior  and  six  prejacent  Circles 'of  the 
Empire. 

Prejinct,  prejink,  var.  PERJINK  a.,  precise. 

Prejudge  (prwlgy-dj),  v.  [ad.  F.  prfjuger 
(i6th  c.  in  Littre),  after  L.  pnejiidicdre  to  prejudge, 
PREJDDICATE  :  see  PRE-  A.  i  and  JUDGE  v.] 

1.  traits.  To  pass  judgement,  or  pronounce  sen- 
tence on,  before  trial,  or  without  proper  inquiry ; 
hence,  to  judge,  to  express  or  come  to  a  judgement 
or  decision  upon  (a  person,  cause,  opinion,  action, 
etc.),  prematurely  and  without  due  consideration. 

'579  Keg.  Prhyi  Council  Scot.  III.  170  That,  befoir  he 
be  prejudgit  thairof,  he  may  have  the  ordour  of  the  law 
observit  to  him.  1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  ff.  Prol.,  [The 
poet]  prayes  you'll  not  preiudge  his  Play  for  ill.  1659 
H.  THORNDIKE  Wks.  (1846)  II.  595  The  choice  of  religion 
cannot  be  prejudged  by  common  sense.  1763  CHURCHILL 
Efist.  to  W.  Hogarth  Poems  I.  131  When  Wilkes,  pre- 
judg'd,  is  sentenc'd  to  the  Tow'r.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  cy  /•'. 
xliii.  (1869)  II.  613  The  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Kanke's  Hist.  Kef.  III.  259  This  demand 
appeared  to  him  an  unauthorised  attempt  to  prejudge  the 
very  question  to  be  inquired  into.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  340  She  knew  that  the  case  was  prejudged  against 
her  by  the  wolf,  and  that  she  must  meet  the  lamb's  fate. 

t  b.  To  judge  unfavourably,  condemn,  or  dis- 
parage in  advance ;  to  form  a  prejudice  against.  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  |  2  The  expedition.. was 
preiudged  as  a  vast  and  impossible  enterprize.  1622  — 
Hen.  I'll  4  It  was  a  Title  condemned  by  Parliament,  and 
generally  preiudged  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  Realme. 

c.  To  judge  (a  person)  prematurely  to  be  (some- 
thing), nonce-use. 

1822  BYRON  Werner  n.  ii.  80  Stralenheim  Is  not  what  you 
prejudge  him. 

1 2.  To  affect  prejudicially  or  injuriously  ;  to  do 
something  to  the  prejudice  of;  to  prejudice,  injure. 
Sc.  Obs. 

1561  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  171  That  samekle  dewitie 
hes  bene  payit  yeirlie  thairfoir,  and..suld  nocht  preiuge 
hir  anent  hir  rycht  of  the  saidis  landis.  1600  Burgh  Rcc 
Glasgow  (Burgh  Rec.  Soc.)  I.  206  The  letter. .sail  nocht 
preiuge  or  hurte..ony  vtheris.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE 
Crim.  Laws  Scot.  \.  xvii.  §  6  The  publick  Interest  could  not 
be  prejudged  by  any  connivance  or  Crime  of  the  Husband. 
1707  DK.  OF  ATHOL  in  Vvlpone  20  The  Barons  and  Burrows 
are  also  further  prejudg'd  in  this,  That.. one  Commissioner 
will  hereafter  Represent  several  Shires  or  Burghs. 

f3.  To  anticipate  (another)  in  judging.  Obs. 

1626  MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  l.  III.  229  That  we 
should  by  this  Act  prejudge  the  Parliament.  1649  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Excmp.  Ad  Sect.  xv.  §  5  By  this  time,  suppose 
sentence  given,  Caiaphas  prejudging  all  the  Sanhedrim. 
1719  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Cot.  Ch.  I.  221  That 
they  had  made  a  publick  complaint,  .which  now  lyes  before 
the  King  ;  that  it  did  not  belong  to  our  Province,  either  to 
prejudge  his  Majesty,  or  to  decide  the  Points  in  difference. 

Hence  Prejrvdged  ///.  a.,  judged  or  condemned 
beforehand;  f  prejudiced;  Pr ejtrdging  vbl.  sb. • 
also  Prejrrdsrer,  one  who  prejudges. 
•  1l6  j4  DoNNE  BioSaiwiK  (1644)  20  The  malitious  pre- 
judged man,  and  the  lazy  affectors  of  ignorance,  will  use 
the  same  calumnies  and  obtrectations  toward  me.  1666 
OWEN  Nat.  t,  fewer  Indwelling  Sin  Wks.  1851  VI.  273 
Conscience  is  a  man's  prejudging  of  himself  with  respect 
unto  the  future  judgment  of  God.  1785  BURKE  Corr.  (1844) 
III.  39  We  know  that  we  bring  before  a  bribed  tribunal  a 
pre-judged  cause.  1838  G.  S.  FABER  /»ft,iryii3  A  malignant 
Inquisitor,  the  iniquitous  prejudger  of  his  prisoner.  1882 
B  HARTE  Flip  m  As  an  already  prejudged  man  . .  he 
obtained  a  change  of  venue. 

Prejudgement,  -judgment  (pnidzo-dz- 

ment).  [ad.  obs.  F.  prejugement  (Cotgr.) :  see 
PRE-  A.  2  and  JUDGEMENT.]  The  action  or  fact  of 
prejudging;  judgement  beforehand;  a  conclusion 
or  decision  formed  before  examination  of  the  facts ; 
prejudice. 

1605  BACON  Adi'.  Learn,  n.  xvii.  §  8  To  remooue  stronge 
Preoccupations  and  Preiudgements.  ,680  Relir.  Dutch  iii 
25  1  heir  own  prejudgments  have  engag'd  them  to  accommo^ 


PBEJUDICATED. 

date  the  Scripture  to  their  own  Erroneous  Sence.  1799 
BP.  W.  KNOX  Serin.  7  Apr.  39  It  is  not  free  and  im- 
partial inquiry  that  we  deprecate,  it  is  hasty  and  arrogant 
prc-judgement.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xl,  I  listen  that 
I  may  know,  without  prejudgment. 

t  Freju'dicacy.  Obs.  [f.  PREJUDICATE///.  a. : 
see  -ACT.]  Preconceived  opinion,  prepossession, 
prejudice. 

1636  SIR  H.  BLOUNT  Voy.  Levant  4  Mine  owne  eye, 
not  dazled  with  any  affection,  prejudicacy,  or  mist  of 
education.  1851  UROUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  246  Which, 
I  cannot  think,  if  prejudicacy  be  laid  aside,  but  that,  he 
will  acknowledge. 

t  Preju-dieal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  L.  pnr- 
judicdre  (see  PKEJUDICATE  v.)  +  -AL.  (But  perhaps 
only  erroneous  lor  prejudicial.}] 

1.  =  PREJUDICIAL  a.i  i. 

"594  PARSONS  Confer.  Success,  i.  viii.  106  He  ought  to 
enjoy  his  preheminence,  but  yet  so,  that  he  be  not  preiudical 
therby  to  the  whole  body.  1745  De  Fae's  F.ng.  Tradesman 
v.  (1841)  I.  33  To  be  limited  so  as  not  to  be  prejudical  to 
business.  1791  St.  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  129  Those  abuses 
were  no  less  prejudical  to  the  monarch  than  to  the  nation. 

2.  =  PRK-JUDICIAL  a.- 

1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  A  prejudical  enquiry  or  action  at  law. 

t  Preju  dicant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pras- 
jiidicans,  -ant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  pnrj Tidicare :  see 
PREJUDICATE  ».]  Prejudging,  '  prejudicating '. 

1645  MILTON  Tttrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  163  If  we.,  hear  him 
with  not  too  hasty  and  prejudicant  ears,  we  shall  finde  no 
such  terror  in  him, 

t  Preju  dicate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pry,- 
judicat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  pnejiidicare :  see  next.] 

1.  Judged,    settled,     or    decided     beforehand. 
(Const,  aspa.pple.)  rare. 

1570  FOXE  A.  If  M,  (ed.  2)  1640/1  Neither  were  ignoraunt 
of  the _ purpose  of  the  aduersaries,  and  how  y»  cause  was 

freiudicate  before.    1676-7  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
I.  507  Thequestion.. should  be  preiudicate  and  decided  by 
making  this  the  first  or  second  reading. 

2.  Formed  (as  an  opinion)  prior  to  knowledge  or 
examination  of  the  case ;  preconceived. 

1583  STUBBEsAxai.  Abus.  ii.  (1882)  1 14  A  reprobate  sence, 
and  preiudicate  opinion.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  152 
So  many  prejudicate  prepossessions  that  do  secretly  taint 
the  mind.  1725  WATTS  Logic  ir.  iv.  g  i  Casting  away  all 
our  former  prejudicate  opinions  and  sentiments.  [1883  Q. 
Kev.  Jan.  166  His  treatment  of  civil  transactions  is  more 
frequently  marred  by  his  (in  Baconian  phrase)  prejudicate 
opinions.] 

3.  Affected  by  a  preconceived  opinion;    preju- 
diced, prepossessed,  biased. 

'579  J.  FIELD  tr.  CalrMs  Serin.  Ded.  A  iij,  If  men  will  come 
with  preiudicate  minds.  1599  BP.  HALL  Sat.  vi.  i.  122,  I 
would  repent  me  were  it  not  too  late,  Were  not  the  angry 
world  prejudicate.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ^^ 
Their  reasons  enforce  beliefe  even  from  prejudicate  Readers. 
1716  H'odrow  Corr.  (1843)  "•  '3'  1'hey  are  strangely  pre- 
judicate against  the  servants  of  Christ  in  this  corner. 

t  Freju-dicate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
prxjudicarc  to  judge  before,  give  a  preliminary 
judgement,  to  prejudice,  injure,  f.  pra,  PRE-  A.  I  +• 
judicare  to  judge.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  prejudicially:  =  PREJDDiCEtv.i. 
'55.3  S.  CABOT  Ordinances  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  261  No 

particular  person  to  hinder  or  preiudicate  the  common 
stocke  of  the  cotnpanie,  in  sale  or  preferment  of  his  owne 

g-oper  wares.      1594  PARSONS  Confer.  Success.  II.  vii.  143 
y  this  it  is  euident,  that  the  fault  of  the  father  may  pre- 
iudicate the  sonnes.    1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  41  He 
added,  that  our  senses,  .did  prejudicate  rather  then  qualifie 
us  for  these  speculations. 

b.  intr.  To  act  prejudicially,  to  do  prejudice. 
•    15*5.  HARDING  Can/at,  iv.  viii.  190  S.  Gregory  might  call 
Mauritius  his  lord,  either  of  courtesie,  or  of  customer. . 
Neither  did  S.  Gregorie  by  that  title  of  honour  preiudicate 
vnto  him  selfe  in  any  spirituall  Jurisdiction. 

2.  trans.    To  judge   beforehand ;    to  form   an 
opinion  of  (anything)  previously,  usually  hastily  or 
rashly  ;  to  condemn  in  advance  :   =  PREJUDGE  I. 

[1570:  see  prec.  i.]  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  iv.  (1629) 
421  To  preiudicate  his  determination,  is  but  a  doubt  of 
goodnesse  in  him,  who  is  nothing  but  goodnesse.  1600 
W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602) 342  The  epistle,  .[the  Jesuits] 
haue  rashly  preiudicated  to  smell  of  an  hereticall  spirite. 
1603  H.  CROSSE  yertues  Commw.  (1878)  8  A  prudent  man,  is 
so  cautelous  and  vigillant.  .in  prejudicating  perills  to  come. 
1660  GAUDEN  God's  Gt.  Demonstr.  39  When  the  mists  of 
any  passions  arise,  either  prejudicating  the  person  for  the 
cause;  or  the  cause  for  the  person,  a  1734  NORTH  E-rnm. 
IIL  vii.  §29  (1740)  524  If  that  Vote  had  not  prejudicated  the 
Matter. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.   To  form  a  judgement  prema- 
turely. 

<:i6»6  Dick  of  Devon  i.  iii.  in  BuIIen  0.  PI.  II.  17,  I  did 
preiudicate  Too  rashly  of  the  English.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  I.  137  You  were  not  placed  here  to 
prejudicate  in  any  matter. 

3.  trans.  To  presage,  rare.     (Cf.  judicial  astro- 
logy, and  PREJUDICE  sb.  2  b.) 

1595  Locrine  v.  iv,  Behold,  the  circuit  of  the  azure  sky.. 
Prejudicating  Locrine's  overthrow. 

4.  To  influence  or  affect  (persons  or  their  opinions) 
beforehand ;  to  bias :   =  PREJUDICE  v.  3. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  237  That  the  outward 
apparance  . .  may  forestall,  carrie  away  and  preiudicate 
mens  conceits.  1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  37  You  are  pre- 
judicated against  him.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  K.  India  $  P.  129 
Strange  Vertigoes  prejudicate  Fancy. 

Hence  t  Preju'dieated  ///.  a.,  prejudiced,  pre- 
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possessed ;   t  Frejvrdicating  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a., 
prejudging,  prejudicing. 

1581  SIDNEV  Apol.  Poetry  (Arb.)  47  A  mmdc  not  premdiced 
with  a  piciudicating  humor,  a  1586  —  Arcadia  (1622)  461 
Although  this  were  a  great  preiudicating  of  Pyrocles  case, 
vet'  was  he  exceedingly  ioyous  of  it,  bclni;  assured  of  his 
Ladies  life.  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  92  Effects,  either  of 
secular  polity,  or  prejudicating  and  preposterous  zeal.  1001 
FELTHAM  Resolves,  etc.,  Disc.  Eccl.  ii.  ii  (1677)  346  A  pre- 
iudicated  Judg,  that  sentences  Delinquents,  when  yet  he 
has  not  heard  the  cause.  1670  H.  SCOUCAL  Wks.  (1765)  306 
This  providence  to  my  prcjudicated  fancy  can  appear 
nothins  less  than  the  rod  of  an  offended  deity. 

t  Preju  dicately,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  PBEJUDICATE 
ppl.  a.  +  -LV  ^.J  In  a  '  prejudicatt '  or  prejudiced 
manner ;  with  prejudice. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  125  We  should  consequently 
beleeue-.this  verie  yeere  to  be  that  Fatal!,  yea  that  Final! 
vecre  indeed,  which  so  preiudicately  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
1657  G.  STARKEY  llelmont's  Virni.  32,  I  have  no  personal 
quarrel  with  any,  nor  do  I.. write  preiudicately.  1713 
DKKHAM  Pliys.-Tkeol.  iv.  iii.  126  Dr.  Schelhammer  preju- 
dicately  mistaketh  Dr.  Willis's  meaning. 

t  Preju  dicateness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  prejudiced; 
prepossession ;  previous  bias. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEVDON  JtuL  Astral,  xix.  398  His  malicious 
preiudicatenes  will  so  blynd  him,  that  he  shall  keepe  no 
euen  way.  1657  J.  WATTS  Dipper  Sprinkled  73  Read  with 
impartiality,  without  prejudicateness. 

Prejudication(pr«,d,,Kdik^i'Jw}.  [n.of action 
from  L.  prxjitdicare :  see  PHEJUDICATE  z/.J 

1.  The  action  of 'prejudicaling';  a  judging  before- 
hand ;  a  previously  formed  decision  or  opinion. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Prciudication,  a  judging 
before  hand.  1617  R.  FENTON  Treat.  Lit.  Komelo  Rdr., 
Come  not  therefore  with  prejudication,  either  of  the  matter 
or  the  person.  1704  LYTTELTON  Hen.  II  (1769)  I.2oo  A  solemn 
determination,  which  assigned  the  precedence  to  the  nephew 
of  the  king  above  his  natural  son  was  a  prejudication  of 
the  right  of  succession  in  favor  of  the  former.  1849  J.  r. 
KENNEDY  W.  Wirt  (1860)  II.  xvi.  273  They  have  come  to 
the  examination  of  this  case  under  a  strong  prejudication 
of  the  guilt  of  the  respondent.  . 

2.  Aii  occasional  rendering  of  L.  prsejudicnim : 
see  quot.,  and  cf.  PRE-JDDICIAL  a.2 

1864  WEBSTER,  Prejudication  . .  (Roman  Law),  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  a  matter  in  dispute. 

t  Prejudicative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L,  ppl. 
stem  prsejfidicdt-  (see  PREJUDICATE  ppl.  a.)  +  -IVE. J 
Characterized  by  prejudgement;  prejudging. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  Soul  n.  App.,  Pref.  189  A  thing  as  ill 
beseeming  Philosophers,  as  hastie  prejudicative  sentence 
[begems]  Political! Judges.  1716  if  DAVIES  Atht*.  brit. 
II.  415  The  irresistible  Arguments  and  Prejudicative  Pre- 
rogatives  of  the  Law  and  the  Testimony. 

Prejudicator    tprf|d$w"dllMHai).      ran    . 

[Agent-n.  on  L.  type,  f.  L.  prsjudicart  to  prejudi- 
cate  :  cf.  L.  pnr/utkx.]  One  who  prejudges. 

1811  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  679  You  could  have  no  public  pre- 
tence for  volunteering  yourselves  as  my  opponents,  or 
my  prejudicators.  ,        r, 

t  Prejudicatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -OBY  2.]  =  PKEJBDICATIVE  a. 

1651  H.  L'EsTRANGB  Amer.  no  Jewcs  69  To  acquit  my 
selfe  from  the  suspected  infirmity  of  a  causelesse  preju. 

^Prejudice' (pre'ds/Wis),  sb.  Also  4-6  -ys;e, 
(5  pregedys(s'e),  5-7  prejudyoe,  6  -ize,  0-7 
pr»-.  [a.  F.  prejudice  (13*  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L, 
pryjudidum  a  preceding  judgement  or  decision,  a 
precedent ;  damage,  prejudice,  f.  prx,  PKE-  A.  2  + 
judicium  judgement,  sentence.] 

I.  1.  Injury,  detriment,  or  damage,  caused  to  a 
person  by  judgement  or  action  in  which  his  rights 
are  disregarded  ;  resulting  injury  ;  hence,  injury  to 
a  person  or  thing  likely  to  be  the  consequence  ol 
some  action.  Now  chiefly  in  particular  phrases,  as 
in  prejudice  of,  to  the  (intended  or  consequent) 
detriment  or  injury  of;  to  the  prejudice  of,  to  the 
(•resulting)  injury  of;  witliout  prejudice,  without 
detriment  to  any  existing  right  or  claim  ;  esp.  in 
Law,  without  damage  to  one's  own  right,  without 
detracting  from  one^s  own  rights  or  claims:  see 
quot.  1872. 

<.-ii90  Becket  i;oi  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  155  pe  king  in 
pieludice  of  him.  and  to  bi-nimen  him  is  rj3te,  Let  opur 
bischopes  crouni  is  sone.   c  1315  SHOREHAM  Potmt  i.  9*>7  •><* 
hyt  ne  be  nau}t  to  by  prest  "tfalice  ne  preiudice.     1389 1  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  23  To  make  non  ordinaunce  in  prejudice 
ne  lettyng  of  ye  comoun  lawe.    I4«*  LYDG.  De  Cwi{.  ««»•• 
39-8  Al    thys    I    wrouhte,  '"orgh    my  myht    With-oute 
preiudyce  of  your  ryht.    c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  234 
Be-warre  ye  do  no  pregedyse  a-jen  be  law.     1630  K.  Jol, 
son's  Kinfd.  f,  Comnno.  292  The  sheepe.  .or  their  fleeces, 
are  bought  up  by  the  Netherlands,  and  implpyed  in  tn 
making  of  cloth,  to  some  prejudice  of  ours  in   England. 
1660-1 MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  43  He  promised 
me  that  nothing  should  be  done  of  that  nature  to  your 
prejudice.      1686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronal.  Solyman  .0  T 
advance  the  Younger  Son,  in  prejudice  of  the  Eldest,   a  171 
BURNET  Own  Time  an.  1667  (1823)  I.  439  U  was  no  small  pre- 
judice to  him  that  he  was  recommended  by  so  bad  a  man. 
1715  tr.  Gregory's  Aslron.  (1726)  I.  i84The  Fixed  Stars i ...  may 
be  placed  at  different  Distances,  without  any  prejudice  to 
this  System.     1815  JKH-KRSON  Aiitohog.  Wks.  1859  I.  68 
A  material  error,  which  I  have  committed  in  another  place, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Empress.     1838  in  .Manning  &. 
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,    Granger  Reports  C.  P.  IX.  918  The  above  I  offer  without    | 
'    prejudice,  in  case  it  is  not  agreed  to.  1845  MCCULLOCH  /  axa- 
tion  i.  i.  (1852)  43  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  be  entirely    ' 
swept  off  by  a  tax,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  any 
class  except  the  landlords.     1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.    I 
Neighlt.  xxxii,  People  will  talk  to  your  prejudice-and  Mr     \ 
Walton's  too.      1871  Wharton  s  Law-Lex.  763/2  Without 
Preiudice,  is  [said  in  reference]  to  overtures  and  communi- 
cations between   litigants  . .  before  trial  or  verdict.     The 
words  import  an  understanding  that  if  the   negotiation    I 
fails,  nothing  that  has  passed  shall  be  taken  advantage  of 
thereafter. 

t  b.  gen.  Injury,  damage,  hurt,  loss.  Obs. 
i<39  CROMWELL  in  Mcrriman  Life  t,  Lett.  (1902) i  II.  303 
Veray  lothe  his  highne[s)  wold  be  to  see  any  of  them,  .to 
take  any  harme  or  preiudice  at  the  paplstes  handes.  1563 
GOLDING  Cxsar  v.  (1565)  »9b,  He  sent  hys  wagoners,  .out 
of  the  woodes  vpon  our  men  of  armes  and  encountrctl  witn 
them  to  their  great  preiudice.  IJ9I  GREENE  Maiden  s  Dr.  ] 
Ded.  to  Lady  Hatton,  Whose  death  being  the  common 
prejudice  of  a  present  age,  was  lamented  of  most.  1800 
J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  591  As  rauenmg  wolues  that  hue 
by  preiudice.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  135  This 
prejudice  is  chiefly  caused  in  narrow  and  close  grounds. . 
and  seldome  comes  on  hills.  1678  SIK  G.  MACKENZIE  Cnm. 
Laws  Scot.  i.  xi.  §  6  (1699)  61  If  the  prejudice  be  done  by 
the  Horses  foremost  feet,  then  the  Rider  shall  be  fore  d  to 
<  satisfy  for  the  Prejudice  done.  1790  BEATSON  Aai>.  J  ;W.  j 
'  Mem  I  114  They  were  so  well  covered  by  a  bank  of  sand, 

that   the  cannon  of  the  frigates  could  not  do  them  the    j 
i    smallest  prejudice. 

II.  f2.  A  previous  judgement ;  esp.  a  judgement 
formed  before  due  examination  or  consideration; 
a  premature  or  hasty  judgement ;  a  prejudgement. 
(Nearly  always  a  literal  rendering  of  L.  przjudicium.) 
1388  WVCLIF  i  Tim.  v.  21  Y  preie..that  thou  kepe  these 
thiTigis  with  oute  prejudice  [1382  withoutcn  bifore  dom ; 
Vulg.  sine  prxjudido;    1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  without  pre- 
iudice;   1611    BIBLE  without  preferring,  marg.  prejudice:    [ 
•    1881^1.  V.  without  prejudice,  marg.  preference).   1483  V""'1 
Angl.  290/2  Preiudyse,  frtiuJicituu.    (11577  ?1R  *••  =M1TH 
Commw\Eng.  (1609)  88  For  as  twelue  haue  giuen  a  preiu-    , 
dice  against  him,  so  twelue  againe  must  acquit  or  condemne 

i     »• _* u«. .       ,^     T  SHMI   vwi     ii     efi-j    Least  that   tntV 


him.  °ifco"HoLUSD"2.n;r  xxvi.  ii.  583  Least  that  they    | 
1    might  seeme  to  approve  the  very  same  thing  by  their  pre. 
judice  and  dome  aforehand.     1835  WHATEI.V  in  Life  (1866) 
.    I    in,  I  strongly  protested  against  the  charge  of    preju- 
dice 'in  the  strict  sense,  viz. ,  as  s.fre-jndicium,  a  judgment 
formed  antecedently  to  knowledge. 

t  b.  The  action  of  judging  of  an  event  before- 
hand ;  prognostication,  presaging.  Obs.  rare,  [bo 
F.  prejudice  in  Amyot,  i6th  c.] 

1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  it.  ix.  49  That  nought  mote  hinder  his 
quicke  prejudize.    1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Desc-r  licrm. 
11.  (1622)  261  So  [they]  trie  their  valour :  and  by  that  pre- 
judice conjecture  on  whose  side  the  victory  snail  tail. 
3.  Preconceived  opinion;  bias  or  leaning  favourable   { 
or  unfavourable;   prepossession  ;  when  used  abso- 
lutely, usually  with  unfavourable  connotation. 

1643  SIR  T.  BHOWNE  Kelig.  M'd.  i.  §  3  At  a  solemn  Pro- 
cession  I  have  wept  abundantly,  while  my  consorts,  blind 
with  opposition  and  prejudice,  have  fallen  into  an  excess  of 
scorn  and  laughter.  1719  D'Um'EV  Pitts  (1872)  I.  340  Who 
rails  at  faults  through  personal  prejudice  Shows  more  his 
own,  than  shames  another's  vice.  I7«S.A.  DICKSON  J  real. 
Agric.  (ed.  2)  19  If  a  person  divests  himself  of  prejudice, 
and  attachment  to  any  particular  opinion.  1790  BUKKE  1-r. 
Rev  130  Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit... 
Through  just  prejudice,  his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his 
nature  1861  I.  BRIGHT  in  Times  18  July,  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  prejudice,  whether  among  nations  or  individuals. 
b.  With  a  and  //. :  An  instance  of  this ;  a 
feeling,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  towards  any 
person  or  thing,  prior  to  or  not  based  on  actual 
experience ;  a  prepossession  ;  a  bias  or  leaning  to 
one  side  ;  an  unreasoning  predilection  or  objection. 
1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vina,  lii.  (1661)  5'  God  looks  upon 
his  creatures  with  all  their  prejudices,  and  expects  no  more 
of  them  then  according  to  the  talents  which  he  hath  gi 
them.  166.  GEKBIER  Princ.  8  Being  prepossessed  with  a  pre- 
iudice. 170S  ATTERBURY  Semi.,  Lute  xvi.  31  (1726)  II.  40 
Such  .havehad  all  the  early  Prejudices  of  Education  on 
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Prejudice  (pre-d^adis),  v.  Al»o  5  -i»e,  6 
-ish.  [a.  F.  prtjudic-itr  (Mth  c.  in  Little)  to 
preiudice,  to  be  injurious,  f.  prejudice  :  see  prec.  ] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  affect  injuriously  or  unfavourably 
by  doing  some  act,  or  as  a  consequence  of  some- 
thing done  ;  to  injure  or  impair  the  validity  of  (a 
right,  claim,  statement,  etc.). 

1471-3  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  25/1  That  your  seid  Suppliant 
nor  his  heires,  be  in  no  wyse  hurt  nor  prej^udlsed  by  the 
same  Acte.  1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Ik.  (Camdcn)  67  Ye  have 
prciudishd  my  good  name  for  ever  in  thrustinge  me  thus  on 
the  stage  to  make  tryall  of  my  exlemporall  faculty.  1039 
FULLER  Holy  War  i.  ix.  (1840)  14  Yet  no  prescription  of 
time  could  prejudice  the  title  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  no  Bestowing  lha<mj*  should 
not  prejudice  his  right  to  the  castle  and  lands.  iw>S 
Act  48  *  49  Viet.  c.  61  {  9  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  prejudice  or  interfere  with  any  rights,  .vested  in.  .the 
Lord  Advocate. 

b.  To  injure  materially  ;  to  damage.  Now  rare. 
1591  GREENE  Farewell  to  Follie  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  247 
Watching  either  to  preucnt  or  preiudice  the  enenue.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  126  The  egges  being  then  most  fit  fo 
that  purpose,  neither  are  they  .  .  prejudiced  by  thunder.  1653 
Cla,*e  Papers  (Camden)  III.  7  This  day  Vantrump..  dis- 
charged many  cannons  against  the  towne  of  Dover,  whcrel 
some  bowses  were  prejudiced,  but  noe  persons  slaine.  1708 
HEARNE  Collect,  o  July  <O.  H.  S.)  I.  271  The  Binder  has 
somewhat  prejudiced  them,  a  1774  GOLDS*.  Surv.  Exp. 
Philos.  II.  22  A  very  convincing  proof  how  much  mints  of 
copper  may  prejudice  the  atmosphere.  1884  Lilly-unites 
Cricket.  Ann.  57  A  wicket  very  much  prejudiced  by  the  ram. 
IL  f2.  To  judge  beforehand;  esp.  to  prejudge 
unfavourably.  Obs.  rare. 

1570  LEVINS  Jllanif.  115/22  To  Preiudice,  pntiiidicare. 
1507  A.  M.  tr.  Cuillemeau's  Fr.  Chinirg.  33/1  We  may 
prajiudice  the  bones  to  be  altered  or  polluted,  a  1617 
HAYWASD  Four  Y.  Eliz.  (Camden)  9  The  Queene.  .desiring 
them,,  .that  they  would  not  prejudice  her  in  their  opimones. 
1641  MILTON  Afot.  Smal.  Wks.  1851  HI.  258  To  prejudice 
and  forecondemne  his  adversary  in  the  title  for  slanderous 
and  scurrilous. 

3.  To  affect  or  fill  with  a  prejudice  ;  to  prepossess 
with  an  opinion  ;  to  give  a  bias  or  bent  to,  influence 
the  mind  or  judgement  of  beforehand  (often,  un- 
fairly) .Const,  against,  in  favour  of,  t  to  (  =  against). 
1610  WILLET  Hcxapla  Dau.  360,  I  will  not  preiudice  the 
iudgement  of  any.    i«7S  G.  R.  tr.  Le  Crowd's  Man  w,t/iou 
Passion  6  Those  who.  .are  prejudiced  by  passion.    174' 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  318  Ihe  Perverseness  and  Con- 
tradiction  1  have  too  often  seen    ,  even  among  People  ot 
Sense,  as  well  as  Condition,  had  prejudiced  me  to  the 
marry'd  State.     1868  KlNGSLEV  Hermits    At.  Swicf  Atyl. 
(1880)  196,  1  wished  .  .  to  prejudice  my  readers  minds  in  tn< 
favour  rather  than  against  them. 
Hence  Prejudicing  vbl.  so.  and  ///.  a. 
1607  HIERON  Wks.  II.  222  Without  any  prejudicing  .  .  of 
the  Riches  of  Gods  grace.     1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Jiionat  , 
Banisk'd  Virg.  143  It  is  not  knowne  thai  ever  he  did  any 
prejudicing  office  against  any  man.     170*  .HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  249  Those  pteiudicing  passions  which  must 
first  be  removed.  re 

Prejudiced  (pre'd5«?dist),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.+ 
-Ei)  i.J  Affected  or  influenced  by  prejudice  ;  \ire- 
possessed,  biased  beforehand. 

i<79  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  60  Still  to  maine- 
!    tayne  or  againe  to  recoover  that  praeiudiced  opinion  of  me 
amongste  them,  that  heretofore  .  .  was  conccavid.     1654 
OwEji  *Doctr.  Saints  Persev.  Wks.  .853  XL  37  5  Prejudiced 
men  will  grant  it.     1739  CIBBER  Apol.  (17.56) 
sidering  what  numbers..  might  come  to  it  as  prejudicd 
spectators.    .856  SIR  B.  BKODIE  Psych*.  £«f-J:»^»3J 
Being  in  some  degree  a  prejudiced  witness.     «86i  LRA 
Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  II.  338  Interesting  us  even  in  its  most 
prejudiced  and  objectionable  passages. 
Hence  pre-jndicedlyoA..  ma  prejudiced  manner. 
i8ia  SHELLEY  Proposals  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  271   ror  the 
reasons  aboVe  alleged,  falsely,  prejudicedly,  and  narrowly 
will..  they  persecute  those  who  have  the  best  intentions 


recognised  for  a  prejudice,  from  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be 
a  prejudice.   Those  are  the  true  baffling  prejudices  to 
which  he  never  suspects  for  prejudices.   1894  H.  IJRUMM 
Ascent  Man  5  A  historian  dares  not  have  a  prejudice,  but 
he  cannot  escape  a  purpose. 

t  c.  Something  prejudicial.  Obs.  rare-  . 
niS  ATTERBURY  Serin.,  Acts  xxvi.  26(1734)  '•  27  ihose 
Articles  rf  the  Roman  Catholick  Faith,  are. to  be  received 
molicitlv  without.. Dscussion... Now  this  is  the  greatest 
Prejudice'imaginable  against  the  Truth  of  the  Doctrines  of 
any  Church. 

+  4.  A  preliminary  or  anticipatory  judgement; 
a  preconceived  idea  as  to  what  will  happen ;  an 
anticipation.  Obs.  . 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  II.  ix.  225  Our  former  despair  by 
decrees  gave  place  to  more  sanguine  prejudices.  .'7S4-<> 
NEWTON  Otserv.  Profh.  Dan.  xi.  147  Let  us  lay  aside  all 
[traditions]  and  examine  what  prejudices  can  B*pnm 
from  records  of  good  account.  .17?'  LUCKOMBE  Hist.trint. 
20  The.. initial  letters,  &c.  give  a  prejudice  at  sight  of 
their  being  the  first  productions  of  the  Art  amon 
5  Comb.,  as  prejudice-bom,  -breeding  adjs. 
1806  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  L.  270  They  did  not  foresee  such 
a  revival  of  the  prejudice-breeding  protectionist  system, 
tool  Daily  Chron.  28  Oct.  7/1  Error  stupendous,  sublime, 
indefensible,  Prejudice-born,  1  am  sadly  afraid. 


,  a.   [-LESS.]  Void  of  prejudice. 

rtj  TAYLOR  Hist.  Cer»,.  Poetry  II  206  The  quesuon 
needs  no  learning,  only  an  honest,  prejudiceless  heart.  . 

tPrejudi-ciable,  a.  Obs.     [fcF.j^fe** 

J/7(74th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  prfjudicitr  (see  PBEJCDICE 
v  i  +  -able,  -ABLE.]  =  PBEJUDICIAL  a.1 

um  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  338/2  Whether  h*  deliverance  be 
not  oreiudiciable  to  y«  greet  pees.  1600  J.  HAMILTON  in 
Call  Tract  (S  T  S.)  243  Thairfore  this  heresie.  .is  prem- 
dfcable  £  th  ^'lawful  stlnding  of  noble  houses.  .674  tr. 
Scoffer's  Lapland  xiiL  66  lliis  custom  ..  being  thought 

very  prejudiciable  to  their  herds. 

Prejudicial  (pred^di-Jal),  o.l  [In  form 
corresp.  to  F.  prejudicial,  -el  (1321  in  Hatz.-Darm  ) 
preceding  judgement,  and  late  L.  prwjudtaalu 
1  belonging  or  according  to  a  preceding  judgement  . 
but  in  sense  belonging  to  PREJUDICE  sb.  :  see  -At.J 
Causing  prejudice  ;  of  injurious  tendency;  del: 
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PREJUDICIAL. 

f  b.  Of  animals  :  Harmful,  noxious.   Olis.  rare. 

1602  ROWLANDS  Greene's  Ghost  3  Vipers,,  .that  for  their 
venime  and  poison  are  hated  and  shunned  of  all  men,  as 
most  preiudiciall  creatures. 

to.  Liable  to  be  prejudiced  or  injured.  Obs.  rare. 

1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1704/4  There  being  several  great 
Trusts  in  his  Name,  which  will  be  unavoidably  prejudicial 
by  his  absence.  f  ... 

f  2.  Of  the  nature  of  prejudice  ;  full  of  prejudice, 
prejudiced  tfto  =•  against),  unfavourably  pre- 
possessed. Obs. 

ins  STARKEV  Let.  in  England  (ifyS)  p.  xxx,  \ou  schold, 
wythout  any  preiudicial  affectyon  taken  of  any  man  apon 
one  parte  or  other . .  gyuc  your  sentence.  1554  Km*  Godly 
Let  Cvij  b,  I  am  not  preiudiciall  too  Gods  mercies.  1609 
HP  W  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  163  The  Emperor 
was.. preiudiciall  in  his  opinion,  hauing  already  enacted 
a  Law  for  the  Arrian  Doctrine.  1613  T.  SCOT  High™  God 
75  Man  was  a  ludge  preiudiciall  and  partial!.  1639  HOLY- 
DAY  Serin.  Obed.  (1661)  23  To  look  upon  the  actions  of 
Princes  with  a  prejudicial  eye.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  ix. 
Wks.  1851  IV.  86  It  was  no  time  then  to  contend  with  their 
slow  and  prejudicial!  belief. 

Hence  t  Prejudicial  v.  (illiterate],  to  prejudice. 

,633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  n.  ii,  Basket  Hilts.  Take  heed  ; 
thebusines  If  you  deferre,  may  prejudiciall  you  More  than 
you  thinke-for,  zay  I  told  you  so. 

Pre-judicial  (prf,d3«dijat),  a*  Ko/n.  Law. 
[ad.  L.  pntJSdiciStis,  f.  prsejudici-um  a  judicial 
examination  previous  to  a  trial  (f.  prai  before  + 
jftdicium  judgement) :  see  -AL.]  Applied  to  a  class 
of  actions  in  Roman  Law,  whereby  questions  of 
right  or  fact,  esp.  as  regards  status,  were  determined, 
usually  with  a  view  to  further  proceedings. 

1651  G.  W.  tr.  Co-diets  Inst.  223  Preiudiciall  Actions  also 
are  reckoned  among  reall :  now  those  are  termed  preiudiciall 
which  arise  from  incident  and  emergent  questions.  1670 
BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Actions,  Action  is  Pre-judicial 
(otherwise  termed  Preparatory)  or  else  Principal.  Pre- 
judicial is  that  which  grows  from  some  question,  or  doubt 
in  the  Principal :  As  if  a  Man  sue  his  younger  Brother  for 
Land  descended  from  his  Father,  and  it  is  objected,  he  is  a 
Bastard. .  .This  point,  .must  be  tryed,  before  the  cause  can 
further  proceed ;  and  therefore  is  termed  Prc-judicialis, 
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t  Preke.  Obs.     Also  7  preak.     [Of  unknown 
origin.]     A  polyp,  an  octopus. 

1611  COTGR.,  Poulpe, ..the  Pourconlrell,  Preke,  or  many-    i 
footed  fish.     1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  E-.-cnts 
18  Love  is  like  honour,,  .like  unto  the  Pourcontrell,  or 


I, 


ia  ft£u  juiiicanda.     1880   MUIRHEAD   Gains  442  Pre- 


..i.  xiii,  You  are  likewise  to  abstain  from  Beans,  from  the    ' 
Preak  (by  some  called  the  Polyp)  [ponlpc  (qu'oti  itcnime 
Polype)}.     1758  [see  POURCUTTLE]. 

Preket,  obs.  f.  PKICKET.  Pre-knowledge : 
see  PRE-  A.  2.  Pre-koranic,  -labial :  B.  i  d,  3.  . 

Frelacteal  (p«lse-kt»'al),ff.  [f.  PBE-  B.  i  d  +    j 
LACTEAL.]     a.  adj.  Preceding  or  anticipating  the 
milk  teeth:  applied  to  certain  calcified  structures 
in  the  foetus  of  marsupials,     b.  sl>.  A  prelacteal 
tooth  or  tooth-like  process. 

1897  Q.  Jml.  blicrosc.  Sc.  Jan.  440  He  viewed  the  calci- 
fied structures  as  the  sole  remains  of  an  entire  '  prelacteal 
dentition  which  had  otherwise  become  suppressed.    Ibid. 
441   The  conviction   that  the  deciduous  premolar  . .  rnust 
belong  to  the  same  serk-s  as  the  so-called  '  prelacteals  '. 

Prelacy  (pre-lasi).  Also  5-6  -asy,  -asie.  [a. 
AF.  prelade  (Rolls  Parlt.,  1306),  ad.  med.L.  pnr- 
Idtia  (a  1109  in  Du  Cnnge),  f.  prselalus  PRELATE.] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  prelate ; 
a  prelatic  benefice  or  see.  t  Also  with  possess, 
pron.  (his,  your  prelacy},  as  a  title  (obs.'). 

[1306  Rolls  of  Parlt.  1.219/1  La  primer,  des  Provisions ; 
come  seinte  Eglise  en  toutz  ces  estats  de  Prelacie  soil  funde 
par  le  Roi  et  par  ces  anccstres.]  £1325  -Vttr.  Ham.  130  For 
it  es  sin  quar-wit  man  bies  Wit  werfljdes  catel  prelacyes. 


judicial  [actions]  were  intended  merely  to  settle  a  question  of 
right  or  fact,  without  any  immediate  practical  result. 

Prejudi  cially  (.preds-), adv.  [f. PREJUDICIAL 
a.'  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  prejudicial  manner ;  to  the  pre- 
judice of  some  one ;  injuriously,  detrimentally, 
hurtfully ;  t  with  prejudice  or  prepossession  (quot. 
1589). 

1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  598/1  That  neither  this  Acte, 
nor  any  other  Acte. .extend  prejudicially,  nor  be  preju- 
judiciall  or  hurtyng  unto  Richard  Langport.  1589  GREENE 
Menapkon  (Arb.)  39  My  natiue  home  is  my  worst  nurserie, 
and  my  friends  denie  that  which  strangers  preiudicialhe 
grant.  1658  SLINCSBY  Diary  (1836)  201  Those  Divine  con- 
temptations,  which  my  late  converse ..  had  so  prejudicially 
estranged  from  me.  1859  MILL  Liberty  iv.  (1865)44/1  As 
soon  as  any  part  of  a  person's  conduct  affects  prejudicially 
the  interests  of  others,  society  has  jurisdiction  over  it.  i 

Prejudi  cialiiess.  rare.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]   , 
The  quality  of  being  prejudicial ;  injurionsness. 

1655  OWEN  Vind.  Evang.  Wks.  1853  XII.  131  These  . .  ! 
deny  his  determinate  decrees  and  purposes  on  the  same 
pretence. .,  namely,  of  their  prejudicialness  to  the  free  will 
of  man.  1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  503  If  we  consider., 
their  prejudicialness  to  our  neighbour.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Prfjudicialness,  injuriousness. 

•(•  Prejudi'ciary,  a.^  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pnejii- 
dici-um  PREJUDICE  sb.  +  -ABY  l.]  Prejudiced  or 
biased  unfavourably;  =  PREJUDICIAL  a.1  2. 

1642  Answ.  Obscty.  agst.  King  13  That  hee  will  not  bee 
froward  or  prejudiciary  to  them. 

Pre-ju-diciary,  prs-,  <z.2  Rom.  Law.  [f.  as 
PRE-JUDICIAL  a.2  +  -ARY  i.]  =  PHE-JUDICIAL  a.- 

1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  in.  §  123  The  sponsors  and  fide- 
promissors  may.  .demand  a  praejudiciary  inquiry. 

Prejudi  cious  (predj-),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L, 
prxjudici-uin  PREJUDICE  sb.  +  -OUS  ;  so  OF.  pre- 
judicieux  (1371  in  Godef.) ;  see  JUDICIOUS.] 

1.  Injurious;  =  PREJUDICIAL  a.l  i. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  225/1  Yet  doeth  Gods 
will  stande  for  a  law,  &  what  he  established  amongst  vs, 
neither  may  nor  can  be  preiuditious  to  him.  a  1638  Mi : :  u 
Wks.  (1672)  48  This  was  exceedingly  prejudicious  to  the 
Jews.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  100  The  entrance  . .  is  not  so 
proper  in  the  middle..;  But  if  there  be  a  constraint,  which 
IS  most  prejudicious  to  a  Building,  the  entrance  must  be  set 
as  much  towards  the  end  as  possible.  1731  S.  HALES  Stat. 
Ess.  I.  325  [It]  would  turn  rancid  and  prejudicious  to  the 
plant.  1899  [implied  in  PREJUDICIOUSLY]. 

f2.  Full  of  prejudice;   =  PREJUDICED.  Obs. rare. 

1599  Broughton's  Let.  xiii.  44  Let  him  not  bee  para- 
doxically preiudicious.  1615  A.  STAFFORD  Heav.  Dogge 
To  Rdr.,  Either  his  head,  his  body  or  his  taile  will  please 
thee,  if  modest  thou  art,  and  not  prejudicious. 

Hence  Brejudi'ciously  adv.  rare. 

1899  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  473  Why  does  the  North  seem 
to  count  for  so  little— and  that  little  prejudiciously? 

f  Preju-re,  v .  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  *prxjurare, 
f.  prs,  PRE-  A.  i  +jftrare  to  swear.]  intr.  To 
swear  or  take  an  oath  before  some  one  else.  So 
t  Prejura'tion  [ad.  L.  prxjuralion-ein  a  taking  of 
an  oath  before  others.] 

1623  COCKERAM, /V</K«i/wx,  a  swearing  before.  Prejure, 
to  sweare  before. 

Prejurie,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PERJURY. 

Prek,  -e,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  ff.  PRICK,  etc. 


,.~.  reputed  to  be  the  chiefe  fountayne  of  beleve  of-  the 
christen  faythe,  bycause  of  the  noble  churches  and  pre-  [ 
lasies  that  be  therin.  1579  Ref.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III. 
177  Upoun  the  vacance  of  ony  prelacie  the  kirkis  thairof 
salbe  disponit  to  qualifiit  ministeris  in  titill.  c  1589  Theses 
Martinianx  20  Praying  your  prelacie,  if  you  can  send  one 
or  any  of  my  brethren  any  word  of  him.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  x.  vi.  355  Who  wanted  no  promotions  &  honors,  but 


Prelacy.  "181?  HALLAM  'Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvii.  320 
Fifty-one  ministers  . .  nominated  by  the  king  to  titular 
bishoprics  and  other  prelacies. 

2.  The  order  or  rank  of  prelates ;  the  body  of 
prelates  or  of  bishops  collectively. 

13..  St.  Erkcmuoldc  107  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
268  pe  primate  with  his  prelacie  was  partyd  fro  home,  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  6381  That  I  lede  right  a  loly  lyf  Thurgh 
simplesse  of  the  prelacyc.  1494  FADYAN  Chron.  vli.  ccxliii. 
285  The  prelasy  of  the  londe  assymyled  them  in  counceyll. 
1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xcv.  (1612)  379  The  Prelacie, 
Nobilitie,  States-men,  and  State  bctraide.  1641  R.  BROOKE 
Eng.  Episc.  48  Our  Lordly  Civill  Episcopacie  properly 
called  Prelacie.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  ii.  73 
It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  prelacy  to  offeran  efficacious 
opposition  to  the  reformation  they  abhorred. 

f3.  The  authority  of  a  prelate;  ecclesiastical 
power,  as  of  bishops,  abbots,  or  priors.  Also,  the 
authority  of  any  superior,  lay  or  clerical.  Obs. 

(11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxii.  17  Ofte  sithis  a  man  hafs 
lardeshipe  &  prelacy  till  his  aughen  dampnacioun.  c  1450 
tr.  De  Itnitatione  i.  ix.  10  It  is  muche  more  sure  to  stonde 
in  subieccioun  ban  in  prelacie.  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion 
Wks.  (1557)  1320/2  Those  ..put  in  prelacy  and  auctoritie 
ouer  other  men.  1377  tr.  Dullinger's  Decades  (1592)  835 
They  cal  the  power  of  placing  of  Ministers.  .Ecclesiasticall 
iurisdiction,  and  to  consist  in  a  certayne  prelacie. 
4.  The  system  of  church  government  by  prelates 
or  bishops  of  lordly  rank ;  a  term,  chiefly  hostile, 
for  EPISCOPACY  2. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  455  |>is  prelacye  is  perelous,  for 
it  is  not  fully  groundid  in  crist  ne  in  ober  of  his  lawis.  a  1600 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  xviii.  §  i  If  these  three  [things)  be 
granted,  then  cannot  the  public  benefit  of  prelacy  be  dis- 
sembled. 1643  Solemn  League  ff  Covenant  §  2  That  we 
shall  . .  without  respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpa- 
tion of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is,  church-government  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissaries,_deans, 
deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
1  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy,)  superstition,  heresy, 
I  schism  [etc.].  1644  C.  DOWNING  (title)  The  Cleere  Antithesis 
or  diametrall  opposition  betweene  Presbytery  and  Prelacy. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.   Eng.  ii.   I.   184    Times    had   now 
changed  :  England  was  zealous  for  monarchy  and  prelacy. 

1850  MARSDEN  Early  Purit.  (1853)  35  Others,  .smarting., 
from  their,  .severity  began  to  associate  prelacy  with  popery. 

fPre'lal,  a.  Obs.  rare.      [f.  L.  prHum  a  press 
+  -AL  ;  but  the  regular  L.  form  would  be  *prelaris 
i   '  prelar ' :  cf.  velar,  solar,  stellar.']    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  printing-press  ;  typographical. 

1659  FULLER  Apt.  Inj.  Innoc.  i.  ix.  7  That  Prelial  Mistakes 

in  Defiance  of  all  Care  will  escape  in  the  best  Corrected 

!    Book.      Ibid.  8  Prelial  Faults.     Ibid.  58  (Errata)  There 

1    be  some  Press  faults  in  this  my  Book,  as  for  Prelial  (wher- 

:    ever  occurring)  read  Prelal.    1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prelal. 

Prelapsariau  (prflaepse>rian),  a.     [f.  PHE- 

|   B.  i  d  +  L.  laps-us  fall,  after  infralapsarian,  etc.] 

Pertaining  to  the  condition  before  the  Fall. 

1879  M.  D.  CONWAY  Dcmonol.  II.  iv.  xix.  225  A  prelapsa- 
rian  perfection  symbolized  by  nudity. 

Prelate  (pre-U't),  sb.  Forms:  3-7  prelat, 
(3//.  -laz,  3~4//.  -las).  4  -  prelate,  (5-6  prelatte, 
6  Sc.  -lot,  //.  -leittis,  -llattis,  -lettis,  7  prtelate). 
[a.  OF. />•#«/  (pl.//v/a=)  =  fj.prelal,  Vi.  prelate, 


PRELATE. 

Sp.  prelado  ;  ad.  L.  prielat-us,  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple. 
of  pryferre  to  carry  or  place  before,  PREFER  ;  in 
med.L.  as  sb.  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  dignitary.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  exalted  rank  and 
authority,  as  a  bishop,  archbishop,  metropolitan, 
or  patriarch  ;  formerly  also  including  the  abbot 
or  prior  of  a  religious  house,  or  the  superior  of  a 
religious  order. 

c  1205  LAY.  24502  Of  Rome  he  wes  legat  and  of  ban  hirede 
prelat.  a  1235  Ancr.  R.  10  Gode  religiuse  beod  i  be  worlde, 
summe  nomehche  prelaz  &  treowe  prechures.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  3686  pe  bissops  &  ober  prelats  bat  of  be  londe  were. 
1340  Ayenb.  237  Alsuo  is  be  spot  of  lecherie  more  uouler  and 
more  perilous  ine  cterkes  and  ine  prelas.  ^1380  WYCLIF 
Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  65  Wolde  God  bat  preelatis  wolde 
benke  on  bis  now.  c  1400  GO\VKR  Addr.  Hen.  IV  in  Pol. 
Poems  II.  ii  The  worldes  princes  and  the  prelats  bothe. 
14.  .  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  629/19  Prelatte  or  byschop, 
antisles.  1485  CANTON  St.  Wetiefr.  9  Hys  owne  moder 
was  prelate  and  chyef  aboue  the  other  relygyouse  nonnes. 


IJommike,  ana  rreiaie  inereoi.     1044  •OU.IWN  s 

35  This  project  of  licencing . .  was  catcht  up  by  our  * 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Couuu.  I.  xi.  378  The  usual  method  of 
granting  these  investitures,  which  was  per  annulum  et 
liaculum,  by  the  prince's  delivering  to  the  prelate  a  ring, 
and  a  pastoral  staff  or  crosier.  1776  HUME  Life  in  Hist. 
Eng.  (1812)  I.  Pref.  n  The  primate  of  England,,  .primate 
of  Ireland.  ..These  dignified  prelates  separately  sent  me 
a  message  not  to  be  discouraged.  1844  LINGARU  'Anglo- 
Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  i.  23  The  presence  of  at  least  three  pre- 
lates  was  required  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  101  The 
curates  are  ill-paid,  and  the  prelates  are  overpaid. 

f  b.  Applied  to  a  chief  priest  of  the  Jewish,  or 
other  non-Christian  religion.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1529  Now  passis  furth  ]as  prelate 
with  prestis  of  be  temple.  1526  TINDALE  Matt,  xxvii.  41 
Lykwyse  also  the  prelates  mockinge  hym  with  the  scribes 
and  seniours  sayde  [etc.].  Ibid,  xxviii.  1 1  Thekepers . .  shewed 
vnto  the  prelattes  all  thinges  whych  had  hapencd.  154"-' 
ELYOT  Image  G/m.  (1549)  2  Because  he  was  prelate  in  the 
temple  of  the  Son,  whom  the  Phenices  doe  calle  Helioga. 
balus.  01600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  xviii.  §  n  Moses  and 
Aaron.. the  chief  prince  and  chief  prelate.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  xxvii.  vi.  630  C.  Servilius  the  Prelate  or  Pontifex,  was 
invested  and  installed  in  stead  of  T.  Octacilius  Crassus. 
1601  —  Pliny  II.  193  The  Druida:  or  Prelats  of  France 
aboue  named,  make  great  account  of  another  herb.. which 
they  name  Samolus. 

f2.  A  person  having  superiority  or  authority; 
a  chief,  head,  principal,  superior.  Obs. 

1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  III.  234  Bot  yit  a  kinges  hihe  astat, 
Which  of  his  ordre  as  a  prelat,  Schal  ben  enoignt  and 
seintefied.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  I.  ix.  10  To  stonde 
under  obedience  &  lyue  under  a  prelate,  &  not  be  at  his 
owne  liherte.  c  1450-60  Bp.  GrossetesCs  Househ.  Stat.  in 
Babies  Bk.  (1868)  328  5e,  that  be  principalle  heuede  or  pre- 
late to  alle  3oure  seruauntis  bothe  lesse  and  more.  1502 
ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  n.  ii.  181  The  humble  sub- 
ieccyon  of  the  subiecte  to  the  prelate,  a  1614  DONNE 
Biaflararov  (1644)  149  And  thus  dyed.. These  Prelates  of 
virginitie,  Captaines  of  Chastitie,  and  companions  in  Martyr, 
dome.  1780  Von  Traits  Iceland  p.  xyii,  Dr.  Von  Troil.-is 
prelate  of  all  the  Swedish  orders  of  knighthood. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prelate  founder,  lord, 
martyr,  prince ;  prelate-like  adj. ;  prelate-Pro- 
testant, hostile  term  for  a  Protestant  of  an  episcopal 
church ;  prelate-purple,  the  shade  of  purple  worn 
by  bishops  (cf.  CARDINAL  a.  8). 

1746  Ace.  French  Settlements  in  _N.  Amer.  24  The  "pre. 
late-founder  has  his  apartments  in  the  house.  ?  311550 
Freiris  o/Berwit  183  in  Dunbars  Poems  (S.T.S.)  291  So 
•prelat  lyk  sat  he  in  to  the  chyre.  1:1646  MILTON  New 
Forcers  Consc.  i  Because  you  have  thrown  of  your  "Prelate 
Lord,  And  with  stiff  Vowes  renounc'd  his  Liturgie.  1641 
MILTON  Reform.  Wks.  (1847)  18/2  For  those  "prelate-martyrs 
they  glory  of,  they  are  to  be  judged  what  they  were  by  the 
Gospel.  1899  Cath.  Bk.-Notes  15  Apr.  103  To  many  the 
"prelate-prince  is  but  vaguely  known.  1680  S.  MATHER 


t  awu.  19      ay  .  .  . 

•prelate-purple  is  held  shows  no  symptom  of  decreasing. 

t  Prelate,  v-1  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To 
act  the  prelate  ;  to  perform  the  office  of  a  prelate. 
Hence  t  Pre-lating  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1548-9  LATIMER  Plouglurs  B  iij,  Ye  that  be  prelates  loke 
well  to  your  offyce,  for  right  prelatynge  is  buisye  labouryng 
and  not  lordyng.  1550  BALE  Apol.  Pref.  8  b,  They  haue 
counterfeted  .  .  ludas  in  kyssinge,  Cayphas  in  prelatyng,  6; 
Pilate  in  washinge  their  handes.  1642  SIR  E.  DERING 
Sp.  on  Relig.  12  Gods  true  Religion  is  violently  invaded 
by  two  .  .  enemies  ;  .  .  the  Papists  for  one  party,  and  our  Pre- 
lating  faction  for  the  other.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  22 
That  the  Presbyterie  might  Prelate  it  under  the  Notion  of 
Priests,  and  so  crush  all  other  Sects. 

t  Prela'te,  v*  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  prllater  to 
prefer,  advance,  f.  L.  prxlai-,  ppl.  stem  of  prsferre 
to  PREFER.] 

1.  trans.  To  utter,  pronounce,  rare. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knovil.  xxiii.  (1870)  179  An  Englysh- 
man,  without  teachyng,  can  not  speake  nor  prelate  the 
wordes  of  an  Italyan. 

2.  To  exalt,  raise,  prefer  in  rank  or  power. 

1626  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  89  To  be  borne  into  the 
world  supereminently,  prelatcd  aboue  all  the  creatures  of 
the  world. 

3.  refi.   [transl.   obs.  F.  se  pi-elater  to  act  the_ 
prelate,  now  se  prjlasser.]     To  affect  an  air  of 
dignity  and.  ostentatious  gravity. 


PRELATEHOOD. 

1683  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  III.  386,  I  see  some,  who. . 
prcUte  themselves  even  to  the  heart  and  liver  \orig.  qui 
se  prelatent  jusques  au  foye  et  aux  intestins]  and  carry 
their  state  along  with  them,  even  to  the  close-stool. 

Pre  latehood.  rare-1,  [f.  PRELATE  sb.  + 
-HuoD.]  The  state  of  a  prelate;  the  estate  of 

prelates. 

1804  Captive  flf  Valence  II.  x.  96  Don't  deceive  your- 
self,. .after  the  triarhood  will  come  the  turn  of  the  Priest, 
hood,  and  then,  my  lord,  that  of  the  Prelatehood. 

t  Prelatelty.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PRELATE  sb. 
after  hicceily,  paucity,  etc.]  The  essential  quality 
or  essence  of  a  prelate. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Covt.  n.  i.  45  Neither  shall  I .  .trifle  with 
one  that  would  tell  me  of  quiddities  and  formalities,  whether 
prelaly  or  prelateity  in  abstract  notion  be  this  or  that. 

Pre  lately,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRELATE  sb.  +-LY1: 
cf.  kingly,  lordly.]  Prelatical. 

1550  BALE  [mage  Bulk  Cli.  in.  Bbb  iv,  Theyr  copes,  per- 
rours,  and  chysibille*,  whan  they  bee  in  theyr  prelatety 
pompous  sacrifices. 

Frelateship  (pre-l/tjip).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  office  of  a  prelate ;  the  tenure  of  this  office ; 
also,  with  poss.  pron.,  as  a  title  (after  lordship}. 

1570  KOXE  A.  <r  M.  (ed.  2)  255/2  He  was  content  that 
Thurstinus  should  safely  reenter  hys  realme,  and  quietly 
enioye  hys  prelateshyp.  1654  VII.VAIN  Epit.  Ess.  VI.  xcv, 
Ostia  thec  gav  A  Prelatshlp.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm. 
CW/ty.  406  They  who  in  my  Boat  lament  that  they  have 
among  the  living,  Kingdoms,  Prelatcships, ..  do  bring  me 
[Charon]  but  an  half-peny.  1780  Impostors  Detected  n.  iii. 
1. 180  His  prelateship  very  graciously  uncovered  himself  when 
they  entered.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  547  His  prelate- 
ship  ordered  the  business  of  the  Court  to  be  concluded. 

Prelatess  (pre  Urtes).  [f.  PRELATE  sb.  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  prelate  ;  an  abbess  or  prioress :  in  Milton 
satirical ;  also,  the  wife  of  a  prelate  (jocular']. 

1641  MILTON  Apol.  Sincct.  Wks.  1851  III.  272  At  the 
bordellos,  .raps  up  without  pitty  the  sage  and  rheutnatick 
old  Prelatesse  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  Laity  to 
inquire  for  such  a  one.  1761  tr.  jluschings  Syst.  Ceog.  IV. 
368  The  abbess  is  also  stilt  stiled.  .a  princess  and  prelatess 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire.  1857  THOLLOPK  Bare/utter  T. 
xvii,  Mr.  Slope  did  not  wish  to  have  both  the  prelate  and 
the  prelatess  against  him.  1904  Adventures  of  Elizabeth 
vi.  181  Will  no  one  rid  me  of  tnis  troublesome  prelatess? 

Prelatial  (prtV'-Jial),  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
prtelatia  PRELACY  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
proper  to  prelacy  or  a  prelate. 

1870  DISRAELI  Lotkair  xviii,  It  [a  portfolio)  was  of 
morocco  and  of  prelatial  purple.  1903  Bulwark  Sept.  203 
The  Pope  receives  the  Ring  at  his  election..  .At  the  Grego- 
rian Chapel  he  receives  cardinalitial  and  prelatial  homage. 

Prelatic  (pr/lre-tik),  a.    [f.  PRELATE  sb.  +  -ic.] 

1.  That  is  a  prelate ;    of,  pertaining  to,   of  the 
nature  or  character  of,  or  like  a  prelate;  prelately. 

164;  MILTON  Eikon,  Wks.  1738  I.  387  We.  .are  sure  that 
the  piety  of  his  prelatic  model  gtister'd  more  upon  the  Posts 
and  Pillars,  .than  in  the  true  works  of  spiritual  edification. 
1811  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii,  A  woman .  .of  a  prelatic  dispo- 
sition, seeking  all  things  her  own  way.  1854  MILMAN  Lat. 
Ckr.  iv.  iv.  (1883)  II.  258  Wilfrid  . .  blended  the  rigour 
of  the  monk  with  something  of  prelatic  magnificence.  1871 
H.  S.  CUMING  in  Archsol.  Jrnl.  Sept.  321  Egwin  or  Ecgwine 
.  .whose  prelatic  rule  extended  from  693  to  717. 

2.  Episcopal;   =  PHELATICAL  2. 

1643  SIR  E.  DEKING  Sp.  on  Ktlig.  94  Such  of  the  Prela. 
tick  partie  as  are  in  love  with.. pomp  and  power.  1678 
R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  xm.  vii.  473  The  Prelatick 
Calvinists  have  termed  the  Presbyterians  Schismatical  and 
Pertinacious.  1706  DE  FOK  jfiire  Div.  Pref.  27  In  the  late 
Proclamation  for  banishing  Prelatick  Ministers  in  Scotland. 
1814  SCOTT  IV'av.  xiv,  The  prelatic  clergy.  1894  CROCKETT 
Mad  Sir  Uchtred ^183  They  still  held  prelatic  services. 

Prela  tical,  a.  (sb.)     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  =  PRELATIC  i. 

1631  CANNE  ffecess.  Separ.  (1849)  235  Their  prelatical 
or  episcopal  office  or  ministry,  is  not  the  proper  ministry  of 
any  of  our  church  assemblies.  1660  WOOD  Life  l)ec. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  355  The  most  exact  prelaticall  garb  that  might 
be.  111661  FULLER  Worthies  (1663)  I.  58  Of  the  Prelatical 
Clergy,  we  have  Francis  Godwin  a  Bishop,  the  Son  of  a  ' 
Bishop,  and  Doctor  John  King  Son  to  his  Reverend  Father 
the  Bishop  of  London.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  ix,  He 
rose  und  moved,  with  prelatical  dignity,  to  the  door.  1877 
J.  Li..  DAVIES  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  I.  96  Gibbon . .  represents 
the  behaviour  of  Ambrose  as  marked  by  a  prelatical  pom- 
posity. 

2.  Governed  by  or  adhering  to  prelates  or  prelacy  ; 
a  hostile  term  for  episcopal,  episcopalian. 

1841  R.  BERNARD  (title)  A  Short  View  of  the  Prselaticall 
Church  of  England.  1641  MILTON  (title)  Of  Prelatical  ] 
Episcopacy.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  272  That  the  Papists 
and  Prelaticall  party  do. .urge  Infant  Baptism  to  be  a  tra- 
dition, is  no  wonder.  1733  NF.AL  Hist.  Purit.  III.  415 
They  insisted  peremptorily  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Pre- 
latical. 1849  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  184  The  govern- 
ment resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland. 

t  B.  sb.  in  //.  Things  pertaining  to  prelates  or 
prelacy.  Obs. 

1643  W.  GRKENHILL  Axe  at  Root  13  It's  feared  we  stick 
too  much  to  Mosaicalls,  Prelaticalls,  and  Traditionalls. 

Hence  Prela' tically  adv.,  in  a  prelatic  or  pre- 
latical way ;  as  a  prelate  ;  with  reference  to  prelacy  ; 
Prela  ticalness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Cent.  Concl.  53  A  sort  of  formal  out- 
.side  men  prelaticall y  addicted.  1646  T.  COLEMAN  Brotherly 
r.xain.  Re^xain.  u,  1  feare  lest  the  Presbyteriall  govern- 
'"ei».. should  Prelatically  tyrannize.  111659  T.  MORTON 
Eftsc.  ii.  |  2  (1670)  30  This  is  as  much  as  any  Prelatically 
minded  mun  could,  .say. 
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Prelation  (prH/i-jan).  Now  ran  or  Obi. 
[ME.  prelaciount,  n.  OK.  prelacion  (1 3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  V.  prtlation,  ad.  L.  fneldtiSii-em 
a  preferring,  preference,  n.  of  action  f.  prielat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  prirferrc  to  hold  forth,  offer,  present, 
prefer.] 

I.  fl.  Utterance,  pronunciation.  06s.  rare. 

c  1375  HARBOUR  Troy-bk.  it.  304  Tune  the  mater  of  hys 

|    sernioune  As  he  furth  mayde  preUcioune.     1659   OWEN 

|    Integr.  licit,  d  Grt.  Text  Wks.  1855  XVI.  306  With  reftr. 

ence  to  the  quantity  of  time  required  to  their  prelation, 

whereby  the  same  vowel  becomes  sometimes  long  and  some. 

'    limes  short. 

II.  2.  The  action  of  preferring  or  condition  of 
being  preferred  ;  preferment,  exaltation,  promotion; 
pre-eminence,  superiority,  dignity  ;  preference. 

c  1410  Ckron.  Vilotl.  4610  pat  he  dude  fiue  &  twenty  5cre 
hurre  prelacione  byfore.  1585  JAS.  VI  Declar.  to  Kirk  in 
J.  Metviil  Diary  (VVpdrow  Soc)  312  Haiffing  thairfor  sum 
prelation  and  dignitie  aboue  his  breithren.  1631  SIR  T. 


prelation  and  dignitie  aboue  his  breithren.  1631  SIK  1 . 
HAWKINS  tr.  Mathitn's  Unhappy  Prosper/tie  351  This  Pre- 
lation offended  ttie  Kmperour,  and  began  their  enmitie. 
1649  ROBERTS  c7,rr7.>  1HH.  369  A  Prelation  of  wisdome 
before  pleasure.  1885  KIXJAR  Old  Ch.  Li/*  in  Scot.  iv.  189 
[In]  a  Presbyterian  Church,  .there  is  no  prelacy  or  prelation 
or  precedence  of  one  presbyter  over  another. 

f3.  The  dignity  of  a  prelate;  —  I'HKLATUHE  I.  Obs. 

1695  ].  SuHtArticIt,  etc.  Wks.  1844  I.  108  Popish  Pre- 
lates might  quit  their  errors,  not  their  prelations. 

f4.  The  action  of  placing  before;  prefixing.  Obs. 

1701  NORRIS  Ideal  Woi-ltii.  v.  225  As  the  first  consideration 
proves  that  the  an  should  be  before  the  yuttf,  so  the  other 
does  no  less  strongly  plead  for  the  pnelation  of  the  quid 
before  the  an. 

fPre-latish,  a.  Obs.  rare-\  [f.  PKELATE  s6. 
+  -ISH 1.]  Prelatic.il. 

164*  MILTON  Apol.  Srrtfft.  viii.  Wks.  1851  III.  310  Any 
congregation . .  perverted  with  Prelatish  leven. 

Pre'latism.  [See  -ISM.]  Prelacy,  lordly 
episcopacy  ;  adherence  to  this.  (A  hostile  term.) 

1611  H.  liARROWE  (title}  Platform,  which  may  serve  as  a 
Preparative  to  purge  away  prelatisme.  1641  MILTON /V^A 
Episc.  23  Five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  councils 
themselves  were  foully  corrupted  with  ungodly  prelntism. 
1641  —Auimadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  195  The  Prelatism  of 
Episcopacy  which  began  then  to  burgeon,  and  spread. 

Prelatist  (pre'latist).  [f.  PRELATE  sb.  +  -1ST.] 
A  supporter  or  adherent  of  prelacy ;  a  hostile  term 
for  an  episcopalian. 

1659  STEWARD  Sena,  at  Paris  Pref.  A  v,  The  Preacher,  as 
great  a  Prelatist  as  any  whom  unkinde  or  jealous  Brethren 
have  ever  blasted  under  that  title.  1711  Wotirow  Corr. 
(1843)  II-  594  Our  prelatists  and  Jacobites,  I  hear, are  much 
chagrined.  1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vii.  414 
Tolerance,  .of  that  proscribed  worship,  was  equally  abhor- 
rent  to  the  prelatist  and  the  puritan. 

Prelatize  (pre-lataiz),  v.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  be  or  become  prelatical.  Obs.  rare. 

1641  MILTON  Animaiiv.  Wks.  1851  III.  195  He  (Cyprian] 
indeed  succeeded  into  an  Episcopacy  that  began  then  to 
Prelatize. 

2.  trans.  To  make  prelatical ;  to  bring  under 
prelatic  or  episcopal  government. 

a  1864  PALFREY  (W.),  Laud  was  busy  with  his  more  im- 
portant plan  of  prelatizing  the  church  of  Scotland.  1873 
McDowALL  Hist.  Dumfries  xxx.  336  Efforts,  to  prelatisv 
the  Church. 

Hence  Pre-latizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1641  MILTON  Reform.  II.  Wks.  1851  III.6l  We  may  rather 
suspect  them  for  some  Prelatizing-spirits  that  admire  our 
liishopricks,  not  Episcopacy.  l88»  f .  A.  POPE  tr.  Cafece- 
latros  Life  St.  /'.  A'eri  II.  373  With  all  this  prelatising  in 
the  Congregation  we  are  drifting  into  a  slavery  the  worse 
that  our  chains  are  all  of  gold. 

Prelatry  (pre-latri).  [f.asprec. +  -RY.]  Prelacy. 

1641  MILTON  Kefonn.  n.  Wks.  1851  III.  42  The  painted 
Battlements,  and  gaudy  rottennesse  of  Prelatrie.  1653  — 
Hirelings  (1659)  21  The  whole  gang  of  prelatry.  1879  M. 
PATTISON  MUtoit  154  There  is  not  a  hint  of  discontent  with 
the  prelatry,  once  intolerable  to  him. 

Prelatnre  (pre-latiui).  [a.  F./>-t'/<7/«>v(i4th 
c.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  ad.  med.L.  priKlatiira  (in  L)u 
Cange)  :  see  PRELATE  sb.  and  -UHE.] 

L  The  dignity,  rank,  office,  condition,  or  function 
of  a  prelate :  =  PRELACY  I. 

1607  HARINGTOS  in  Nttgat  Ant.  (ed.  Park  1804)  II.  99  One 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  ranke,  and  a  man  that  carryes 
prelature  in  his  verie  aspect.  1669  Hist.  Poke's  Nephews  i. 
(1673)  70  He  heaped  Abbies  and  Prelatures  upon  them  as 
many  as  they  pleased.  17*5  tr.  Dufin's  Eccl.  Hist.  sjtAC. 
I.  v.  99  The  Bishops  exercised,  anciently,  as  they  do  at 
present,  both  the  Prelature  and  the  Priesthood.  1844  /,//;• 
St.  Wilfrid  149  This  poor  statesmanship.. filling  prelatures 
with  barely  respectable  mediocrity.  1876  SIR  G.  BOWVER  in 
Times  8  Nov.,  ( Antonelli)  speedily  rose  to  a  judicial  office, 
and  then  to  the  prelature,  but  still  as  a  layman. 

2.  The  order  of  prelates :  —  PRELACY  2. 

184$  S.  AUSTIN  Xante's  Hist.  Kef.  I.  333  ArimbolH,  a 
member  of  the  Roman  prelature.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Ckr. 
xiv.  i.  VI.  388  The  dignity,  the  splendid  and  wealthy 
palaces  of  the  Prelature. 

t  Pre'laty.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  pntlatia : 
see  PRELACY.]  1.  —  PRELACY  4. 

1041  MILTON  (title)  The  Reason  of  Church-government 
UrgM  against  Prelaty.  1641  —  Apol.  Snu'ct.  Wks.  (1847) 
77/1  There  be  of  those  that  esteem  prelaty  a  figment, 
who  yet  can  pipe  if  they  can  dance.  1644  —  A  reap.  (Arb.) 
61  That  those  evills  of  Prelaty . .  will  now  light  wholly  upon 
learning. 

2.  The  office  or  superiority  of  a  prelate. 


PBELIBATION. 

'  164.1  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  iii.  Wks.  1851  III.  io>  Laborious 
teaching  is  the  most  honourable  Prelaty  that  one  Minister 
can  have  above  another  in  the  Gospell.  164*  HALES 
Schism  12  The  first  I  mentioned  was  the  Prelatie*  of 
Bishops  in  one  Sea. 

Prelect,  pr»-  (prrtc'kt),  v.  [f.  L.  prxlect-, 
ppl.  stem  of  pr&legtre  to  read  to  others,  lecture 
upon,  f.  //•*»,  PRE-  A.  +  legtre  to  choose,  to  read.] 

I.  1 1.  trans.  To  choose  in  preference  to  others. 

1610  SwttrtJiM  Arraign d  (1880)  32  Thou  knowst  with 
what  a  general!  consent  Of  at)  Sicilia  I  was  prelected  By 
my  dread  Soueraignc.  1656  BLOUNT  Glostogr.^  Prelect^ 
either  from  prxicctus,  read  before ;  or  from  frxtlectus*  one 
chosen  before  another. 

II.  2.  intr.  To  lecture  or  discourse  (to  an  audi- 
ence, on  or  upon  a  subject) ;  to  deliver  a  lecture. 

178$  REID  Intel!,  Powers  iv.  iv.  384  With  no  greater 
emotion  than  a  professor  in  a  college  prelects  to  bis  audience. 
1803  l--tiin.  Rev.  I.  430  He  then  prelects  upon  the  con* 
stiuction  of  the  hearers.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org. 
v.  384  The  rector  of  a  gymnasium,  .sometimes  yield*  to 
the  temptation  to  prelect  to  his  boys.. upon  some  abstruse 
point.. which  is  interesting  himself.  1876  GRANT  Bnr^k 
Sift.  .s<.  ,•//.  i.  i.  44  If  we  could  ascertain  the  books  on  which 
our  teachers  prelected  in  the  schools  before  the  Reformation. 

Prelection,  prse-  (pr/le-kjwi),  sb.  [ad.  L. 
pr#lectidn-iint  n.  of  action  f.  pnslegtre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  A  public  lecture  or  discourse;  esp.  a  lecture 
by  a  teacher  to  students  at  a  college  or  university. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1310/1  His  prelec- 
tions or  lectures  which  be  did  read  in  Paules,  and  his  poore 
mans  librarie  he  caused  lo  be  imprinted,  a  1677  HALE 
Print.  Orig.  Man  \.  iv.  107  Let  him  resort  lo  the  Prelec- 
tions of  Faber,  collected  by  Monsucrius.  1764  REID  Let. 
Wks.  I.  39/2.  1  examine  for  an  hour  upon  my  morning  pre- 
lection. 1851  LONG*.  Gold.  L(g.%  School  of  Salerno,  Let  us 
go  in.  Ami  li-tni  awhile  to  a  learned  prelection  On  Marcus 
Aurelius  Cassiodorus.  a  i86a  SIN  R.  CHRISTISON  Life 
I.  412  The  lustre  which  the  university  prelections  of  many 
members  of  their  Church  has  shed  on  the  Church  itself. 

2.  A  previous  reading.     (Better  pre-leetion.} 

a  1655  VINKS  Lord's  •$'«//.  xii.  159  Nor  could  the  Disciples 
have  sung  with  him  in  consort,  except  we  imagine  such  a 
prelection  of  it  to  them,  as  is  used  by  us  now.  1857  BORROW 
Romany  Rye  (1858)  I.  271  To  induce  sleep,  nothing  could 
be  more  efficacious  than  a  slight  pre-leclion  of  his  poems. 

Hence  f  Prele'ction  •'.,  trans,  to  make  the 
subject  of  prelection ;  lo  lecture  on.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Aihen.  Brit.  III.  3  The  next  Scholaslick 
Ascent  is  call'd  Grammar,  where  are  prelection'd  Tully's 
Offices,  Paradoxes,  and  Tusculan's  Questions. 

Prelector,  pr»-  (prfle-ktai).  [a.  L.  prelector 
one  who  reads  an  author  to  others,  and  adds  ex- 
planations, agent-n.  f.  pwelegfre'*  see  PRELECT.] 
A  public  reader  or  lecturer,  esp.  in  a  college  or 
university. 

In  Oxford  formerly  interchangeable  with  froftssor  (as 
applied  to  all  except  the  Regius  Professors),  as  the  Prelector 
or  Professor  of  Poetry ;  in  Cambridge  applied  sometimes 
to  a  college  tutor  or  'reader  '  in  a  subject  of  study ;  also  to 
the  college  tutor  or  other  officer  who  attends  to  the  matri- 
culation and  graduation  of  members  of  his  college. 

1586  KERSE  Bias.  Centric  To  Gentl.  of  Inner  Temple,  My 
reuercnd  Maysters  the  praclectors  and  Benchers  of  the  same 
house.  1654  WHIT  LOCK  Zoototnia  38^  You  shall  scarce 
meet  with  a  Reprover  that  taketh  not  his  Friend  to  'J  u-ke 
. .  with  the  Cathedrated  Authority  of  a  Prelector,  or  publike 
Reader,  to  dissect  him.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.P.t  Pofe  Wks. 
IV.  50  Of  the  English  Odyssey  a  criticism  was  published  by 
Spence,  at  that  time  Prelector  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  1881 
K.  R.  LANKESTEH  in  Nature  10  Nov.  27/1  The  steadily 
working  school  of  biolopUts  which  has  risen  around  the 
Trinity  Prelector  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  1907  Masque 
Mcd.  Learn,  in  Bk.  of  Words  Oxf.  Pageant  56  Then  as 
Praelector  1  must  needs  expound  That  ye  may  profit  by 
our  picturing. 

Hence  Prele-ctorship,  the  office  of  a  prelector; 
also  Prele  ctress,  a  female  lecturer,  rare. 

1873  Act  36  $  37  Viet.  c.  21  §2  Every,  .professorship., 
public  readership,  prelector  ship,  lectureship,  .and  exhibition 
..the  income  of  which  is  payable  out  of  the  revenues.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  640/2  Miss  Helen  Taylor  and  her  sister- 
hood of  itinerant  Home  Rule  prae  lee  tresses. 

t  Fre  Hal,  a,  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L.  //tr- 
lial-is,  f.  pra-lhtm  a  battle :  see  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
tiining  to  battles;  warlike,  fighting. 

1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  L  97  These  may  give 
them  tast . .  of  tbe  preliall  vert  ue,  and  victories  of  Gods  people. 

t  Prelia'tion.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  proa-,  (pree-). 
[ad.  late  L.  prteliation-em  a  battling,  n.  of  action  f. 
pnxliare  to  fight.]  Fighting,  contention;  a  battle. 

1651  HOWELL  /  V«;«204  In  their  preliations  and  quarrells. 
1660  —  Parly  of  Beasts  iii.  33  We  have  stirred  the  humors 
of  the  foolish  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  insurrections  to 
warr  and  prxliation.  1678  SIR  J.  SPELMAN  AlfredGt.  (1709) 
32  Their  war  being  mo-tly  Inroads.  Foraging  and  Spoil, 
subject  to  Skirmishes  and  unexpected  Predial  ions. 

tPre'libate,v.  Obs.  Alsopree-.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  prxlibare  (f.  prse*  PBE-  A.  i  +  ttbart  to  taste).] 
trans.  To  taste  beforehand  ;  lo  give  a  foretaste. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Prelibatc,  to  taste  first.  1645  OUCHTREU 
in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men 1(1841)  I.  63, 1  received  informa- 
tion by  a  letter  from  Paris,  wherein  was  pnelibated  only 
a  small  taste  thereof. 

Prelibation  (prflaib^'-Jan).  Also  7  pne-. 
[ad.  late  L.  p^RboiiOn-em  a  tasting  beforehand, 
an  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  n.  ot  action  f.  /nt- 
llbdre  :  see  prec.  So  F.  prtiibation^ 

1.  A  tasting  beforehand  or  by  anticipation;  a 
foretaste.  Chi 


15*6  PUgr-.  Perf.  (W:  de  W.  1531)  296  As  prelibacyons  or 
forecast yirges  of  that  endlesse  glory.  1633  'i'.  ADAMS  hx$. 
y  Peter  \.  19  The  wicked  have  a  prelibation  of  that  darkness 
they. shall  go  unto  hereafter.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix. 
2370  Rich  prelibation  of  consummate  joy  !  1841  Blackw. 
Mag.  XLIX.  287  That  mysterious  ante-dawn— that  prehba- 
tion  of  the  full  daylight,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Zodiacal  light,  perplexes  the  oriental  surveyor  of  the 
heavens.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  vii.  415  Their 
master  had  been  taken  from  them,  a  sad  prelibation  of  the 
deeper  agony  which  His  own  true  disciples  would  experience. 

2.  An  offering  of  first-fruits,  or  of  the  first  taste, 
of  anything.  Now  rare. 

1635-56  COWLEV  Davideis  \\.  Note  22  Why  may  we  not 
say.  .that  before  the  men  were  refresht  by  bread  and  wine, 
there  was  an  offering  or  prelibation  of  them  to  God  ?  1649 
JER.  i:wLQX.Gt.Exein6.  Ad  Sect.  v.  §  i  Offering  them  [the 
first-fruits  of  his  blood]  to  God  like  the  prelibation  of  a 
sacrifice.  1805  WORDS w.  Prelude  v.  245  Luce  a  stalled  ox 
.. .that  may  not  taste  A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its 
sweets  A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  scythe. 
,So  Freli-toatory  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or  affording 
a  foretaste  ;  preliminary,  rare"1. 

1826  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romanism  (1853)  201  Set  forth, 
not  as  a  transient  preparatory  purgatory,  but  as  a  dungeon 
of  fearful  prelibatory  punishment  to  receive  its  completion 
in igehenna. 

Preliminarily,  adv.  [f.  next  +  -LY2.]  In 
a  preliminary  manner ;  as  an  introduction. 

1768  Woman  of  Honor  II.  29  His  reason.,  for  not  pre- 
liminarily addressing  himself  to  Clara.  1849  H.  MAYO  Pop. 
Superstit.  (1831)  188,  I  went  over  preliminarily  my  school- 
boy recollections.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cottq.  II. 
viii.  207  So  must  we.. preliminarily  do  something. 

Preliminary  (pr/li'minari),  sb.  and  a.  (adv.} 
Also  7  pree-.  [ad.  F.  prtliminaire  or  mod.L. 
prsellminaris  (both  used  in  Treaties  of  Westphalia, 
1648),  f.  L.  pr&  before  +  liment  -i/t-,  threshold ;  cf. 
L.  llmindris  of  or  belonging  to  a  threshold.  The 
L,  prxlitnindris  was  prob.  in  earlier  use.] 

.  A.  sb.  A  subordinate  step,  measure,  statement, 
etc.,  that  precedes  another  to  which  it  is  intro- 
ductory or  preparatory.  Chiefly  in//.  =  preparatory 
measures  or  arrangements. 

1656  CROMWELL  Lett.  6  May  in  Carlyle,  There  were  some 
preliminaries  to  be  performed  by  him  before  we  could  enter 
upon  the  whole  body  of  a  treaty.  x66x  GLANVILL  Van. 
Dogm.  Pref.  Bjb,  Sensible  of  the  tcedium  of  long  pre- 
liminaries. 1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  24  The 
lords  were  taken  up  in  adjusting  the  preliminaries  for  the 
lord  Mohuns  tryall.  1762  SYMMER  in  Ellis  Ong.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
IV.  449  This  is  not  the  Ratification  of  Preliminaries  simply 
as  such,  but  indeed  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  1792  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  3  The  petition  to  the  king  I  hold  an 
essential  preliminary.  1857  DICKENS  Lett.  (i88j)  II.  19  The 
general  manager,  .will  arrange  all  the  preliminaries  for  me. 
1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  159/1  The  value  of  systematic 
teaching  as  a  preliminary  to  professional  work. 

b.  (ellipt.  use  of  adj.)    Preliminary  examination. 

i88z  EDNA  LYALL  Donovan  xxiv,  He  passed  his  pre- 
liminary successfully.  (In  student  slang,  often  prelim.) 

B.  adj.  Preceding  and  leading  up  to  the  main 
subject  or  business;  introductory;  preparatory. 

(i  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin.  Jos.  ii.  24^  Wks.  1831  III.  307, 1 
shall  premise  some  preliminary  considerations,  to  prepare 
the  way  of  holiness.  1709  ADDISON  TatUr  No.  20  f  8  The 
Articles  Preliminary  to  a  general  Peace  were  settled.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scotl.  in.  Wks.  181^  I.  241  After  these 
preliminary  steps,  Mary  ventured  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. 1828  D'IsRAELi  C/ias,  /,  I.  iv.  89  The  restoration  of 
the  Palatinate  was  insisted  on  as  a  preliminary  article  of 
the  treaty.  1890  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darwinism  i  It  is  for 
want  of  this  preliminary  knowledge. 

C.  as  adv.  -•  PRELIMINARILY. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSn)  III.  329  But  that  you 
had  preliminary  bound  me  under  a  solemn  vow.  1897 
Outing  (U.S.), XXIX.  438/1  [He]  gathered  the  leashed 
hounds  about  him  preliminary  to  a  start. 

Hence  Prelrminarize  v.t  trans,  to  put  forward 
as  a  preliminary. 

1844  TUPPER  Crock  of  Gold  xiii,  Let  us  preliminarize  a 
thought  or  two. 

f  Prelimina-tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.-f 
-ATION.]  A  preliminary  action  or  performance. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  16  These  preliminations 
ushered  in  Laws  of  purgation. 

Frelimit  (pr/li-mit),  v.  Also  7  pr8e-.  [PRE- 
A.  •!.}  trans.  To  limit  or  set  bounds  to  before- 
hand ;  to  confine  within  limits  previously  fixed. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  fas.  //,  Wks.  (1711)  25 
The  commissioners  are  chosen. .,  prepared,  instructed,  pre- 
limited  by  him.  1693  ApoL  Clergy  Scot.  81  Who  have 

B'elimited  the  Assembly,  by  their  Letter  and  Act.  1784  J. 
ROWN  Hist.  Brit.  Ch.  (1820)  II.  vi.  288  The  free  election 
of  Commissioners  had  been  prelimited  by  the  letter  and  act 
of  the  Commission.  1880  MASSON  Milton  VI.  11.  ii.  412  A 
royalty  duly  prelimited  and  constrained  into  respectability. 

Hence  Preli'mited///.  a. ;  Frelrmitingz^S.  sb. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  248  To  thir 
Articles  the  ministers  consented.. for  the  tyme,  even  to  be 
silent,,  .and  to  have  a  prseHmited  Assemblie,  feareing,  that 
if  they  had  made  any  opposition,  neither  should  a  Generall 
Assemblie  have  been  obtained,  a  1715  BUKNFT  Own  Time 
an.  1687  (1753)  III.  iv.  147  The  prehmiting  and  the  packing 
of  a  ^parliament.  1784  j.  BROWN  Hist.  Brit.-  Ch.  (1820) 
II.  vi.  203  The  prehmiting  and  corrupting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Preli  mitate,  v.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  + 
LIMITATE  v.]  trans.  =  PRELIMIT. 

loox  W.  MORISON  Johnston  of  Warriston  viii.  58  Her 
refusal  to  approve  the  Acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  pre- 
limitated  the  next  Assembly.  ;  -  '  -  ' 
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Prelimita  tion.    [f.  PKE-  A.  2  +  LIMITATION.] 

The  action  of  prelinriting;  an  instance  of  this. 

1637-50  Row  Hist,  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  35  To  prepare 
maters  for  the  Assemblie  ensueing..,  without  prejudice  or 
praelimitation  of  the  Assemblie  ahvayes.  1661 R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Interest  Mistaken  15  The  Royal  Party  press'd  for  a  Free 
Choice  and  Convention,  without  Prelimitation. 

Frelingual  (prfli-ngwal),  a.  [f.  PRE-  B.  I  -f 
LINGUAL.]  Antecedent  to  the  development  or 
acquirement  of  language. 

1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng;  334  Theoretical  admirers  of  the 
prehngual  period  are,  possibly,  scattered  here  and  there,  to 
this  day.  x88x  J.  OWEN  Even.  tu.  Skeptics  II.  x.  364  The 
prelingual  state,  in  which  impressions  of  outward  objects 
exist  in  the  mind  as  inartkulate,  voiceless  concepts. 

Prelinpinpin,  in  powder  of  prelinpinpin :  see 
POWDER  st>.1  2  f. 

Preliography,  proeli-.  [f.  L.  pr&H-um  battle 
•f  -[O]GRAPHY.]  '  A  description  of  battles.* 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  HARRIS. 

f  J?rellecls,  some  obsolete  game. 

1448  [see  quarter-spells,  QUARTER  sb,  30]. 

t  Prelocu  tor.  St.  Obs.  Also  7  preloquu- 
tour.  [a.  med.L.  prolocutor  (f.  L.  prxloqui  to 
speak  beforehand  or  before  another),  sometimes 
erron.  used  in  med.L.  for  prolocutor  (see  Du 
Cange).]  =  PROLOCUTOR;  an  advocate,  a  pleader. 

1573  ^*¥"-  Pr*vy  Council  Scot,  II.  254  Comperand  per- 
sonahe  with  MaUter  Alexander  Sym  prelocutor.  1609 
SKENE  Reg.  Afaj.t  Stat.  Rob.  I  23  The  defender  or  his  pre- 
loquutour  sould  not  answer  j  before  the  complainer  or  his 
preloquutour  hes  spoken  and  said  all. 

[Preloke  v,  in  passage  cited,  evidently  some  error. 

a  1547  SURREY  Ps.  lv,  The  bloody  compackts  of  those 
That  preloked  on  with  yre,  to  slaughter  me  and  myne.  I?  For 
prikked\  the  editor  of  1815  (pp.  84,  397)  suggests  pressed,}} 

f  PrelU'Centf  <*.  St.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  pre- 
luciand.  [ad.  "L,pra>irtcen$t  -enf-em,  pres.  pple.  of 
pr&liicere  to  shine  forth:  see  PRE-  A.  4C  and 
LUCENT.]  Shining,  resplendent. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt,  I'enus  n.  474  Till  he  come  till  ane 
Palice  prelucent.    c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  iv.  3 
Preluciand  bemes  befoir  J>e  day. 

Prelude  (prc'I'wd,  prrl'wd),  sb.  Also  6  pre- 
ludie,  6-7  preelude.  [a.  F.  prelude  (Rabelais, 
1532),  ad.  late  or  med.L.  prvludiuntt  f.  prx- 
lude're  \  see  next.  The  first  pronunciation  prevails 
in  Great  Britain.] 

f  1.  Preliminary  play,  before  the  real  performance. 

[Cf.  Tkonix  Thcs.  nov.  Lat.  in  Quicherat  Addenda,  Prae- 
ludium,  parvus  ludus,  majorem  prsecedens.] 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  Cri.  It  is  the  sute 
of  tne  strange  opponent.. to  see  some  light  stroke  of  his 
play,  commenced  with  some  other..  .Aitto.  Is  it  your  sute 
Monsieur,  to  see  some  prelude  of  my  scholar  ? 

2.  A  preliminary  performance,  action,  event,  or 
condition,  coming  before  and  introducing  one  of 
more  importance;  an  introduction,  preface. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullitiger  on  Apoc.  IxL  435  margin^  The 
begynninges  and  preludies  of  the  Enipyre  translated.     1583 
GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xxxviii.  227  It  is  well  knowen 
that  dancing  can  be  no  better  but  a  prelude  to  whoredome, 
to  open  an  entrie  purposely  vnto  Satan.    1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  220  To  bring  this  Kirk  of  Scotland 
backward  to  them  [Popish  ceremonies],  (a  prelude  whereof 
wes  vote  in  Parliament  so  ea^erlie  gone  about  by  the  King). 
1681  DRYDEN  Mac  Fl.  37  My  warbling  lute.. Was  but  the 
prelude  to  that  glorious  day.      a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise  of 
Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  97  Their  smiles  are  but  the  preludes 
of  their  hate.     1844  DICKONS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  115  They  say 
it  is  the  prelude  to  clear  weather.     1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1875)  III.  xii.  214  A  sort  of  prelude  to  the  still  greater 
work  which  he  had  to  do.     1899  Alllutfs  Syst.  MeJ.\\\\. 
722  Functional  changes  [in  glands].. generally  form  a  pre- 
lude to  structural  changes. 

3.  Mus.  A  movement  or  piece  forming  the  in- 
troduction to  a  musical  work ;  esp.  such  a  move- 
ment preceding  a  fugue  or  forming  the  first  piece 
of  a  suite. 

1658  PHILLTPS,  Prailude^.in  Musick  it  is  taken  for  a 
voluntary  or  flourish  upon  any  instrument,  a  1679  HOBBES 
Rliet,  (1840)  500  In  some  kinds  of  orations  it  resembles  the 
prelude  of  musicians,  who  first  play  what  they  list,  and 
afterwards  the  tune  they  intended.  1685  Loud.  Gas, 
No.  2081/4  Airs  for  the  Violin :  To  wit,  Preludes,  Fuges, 
Allmandsj  Sarabands.  1880  TENNYSON  Ballads  #  P.,  Sisters 
2  By  their  clash,  And  prelude  on  the  keys,  I  know  the 
song.  1881  H.  F.  FROST  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  III.  28  Pre- 
ludet.,z.  preliminary  movement,  ostensibly  an  introduction 
to  the  main  body  of  a  work,  but  frequently  of  intrinsic  and 
independent  value  and  importance. 

fig-  X749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  in.  ii,  O  welcome  messenger  ! 
How  sweetly  sounds  Thy  prelude !  1845-6  TRENCH  Huts. 
Lect.  Ser.  n.  iii.  179  The  world,  with  all  its  discords,  has  had 
also  its  preludes  to  the  great  harmonies  of  redemption.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  382  In  such  prelude  old.  .Sang  their 
deep  divination. 

attrib.  a  1845  HOOD  Storm  at  Hastings  x,  So  the  hoarse 
thunder  Growl  d  long— but  low— a  prelude  note  of  death. 
1887  J.  W.  EBSWORTH  in  Roxb.  Ball.  VI.  254  note,  Also  to 
the  same  tune  is  marked,  '  The  Sweet  Salutation  on  Prim- 
rose-Hill ;  or,  I  know  you  not '.  . .  It  has  the  prelude 
versicle:-'!  know  you  not!  What,  doth  the  times  so 
change?  [etc.]. 

Prelude  (see  below),  v.  [ad.  L.  prahld-ere 
to  play  beforehand,  prelude,  preface,  f.  /r,r,  PKE- 
A.  I  +lud$rc  to  play;  so  F.  prttitder  (i7th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).  All  the  verse  quota,  and  the 
dictionaries  down  to  c  1830  have  (p»li/7*d)  ;  Smart 
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1836  has  (pfe'l'wd),  after  the  sb.,  and  this  is  now 
usual,  esp.  in  the  musical  sense  3.  Tennyson-  has 
both  :  see  quots.] 

1.  trans.  To  precede  as  a  prelude  or  preliminary 
action;  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to;  to  prepare  the 
way  for,  introduce;  to  foreshadow. 

1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.  i.  Rules  %  Lessons,  The 
Sun  now  stoops,  and  hastes  his  beams  to  hide  Under  the 
dark  and  melancholy  Earth.  All  but  preludes  thy  End. 
a  1700  DSYDEN  Ovid  xv.  (1810)  549/2  When  the  gray  Of  morn 
preludes  the  splendour  of  the  day.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  n.  i. 
822  The  gath'ring  Storm  That  grumbles  in  the  Air,  pre- 
luding Ruin.  1768  PENNANT  Zoo. I.  II.  252  Their  immersion 
was  preluded  by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length. 
183*  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  Worn.  7  Dan  Chaucer,  the 
first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath  Preluded  those  melodious 
bursts.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxvi.  392  Being 
. .  preluded  by  an  outburst  more  severe  than  usual  of  fever. 
b.  Of  a  personal  or  other  agent :  To  introduce 
with  a  prelude  or  preliminary  action. 

1697  DRYDEN  ^Enetd  xn.  160  Proudly  he  bellows,  and  pre- 
ludes the  fight.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844}  II.  Iviii. 
252  He  also  preludes  his  work  by  saying  [etc.].  1860  ADLEK 
Fauriefs  Prov.  Poetry  v.  109  A  priest  preluded  with  some 
prayer  or  pious  ceremony  these  rounds  and  these  profane 
songs.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  vi,  §  38.  95  The 
necessity  for  preluding  the  study  of  moral  science,  by  the 
study  of  biological  science. 

1*  C.  To  compose  as  a  prelude.   Obs.  rare. 

1783  Eng.  Rev.  VI.  204  '  May  I  ask  what  subject  employs 
your  thoughts  ? '  '  I  am  preluding  a  preface '. 

2.  intr.  To  give  a  prelude  or  introductory  per- 
formance to  some  later  action. 

1660  INGELO  Bentiv.  $•  Ur.  \\.  (1682)  16  They  prelude  to 
them  with  Tears.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  (1721)  I.  Ded.  9  He 
found  the  strength  of  his  Genius  betimes,  and  was  even  in 
his  Youth  preluding  to  his  Georgics,  and  his  /Eneis.  a  17*9 
CONGREVE  tr.  Ovias  Art  of  Love  in.  Wks.  1773  III.  279 
So  love,  preluding,  plays  at  first  with  hearts,  And  after 
wounds  with  deeper  piercing  darts.  1854  De  QUINCEY 
Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  164  He  had  also  preluded  to  this 
great  work,  in  a  little  English  medical  tract. 

b.  To  form  a  prelude,  to  be  introductory  (to}. 

1838-43  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome\\\.  xliii.  140  The  skirmishing 
of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle. 
1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  xvii.  482  Much  dramatic  incident., 
preluding  to  the  substantive  discussion. 

3.  Music,  a.  intr.  To  play  a  prelude  or  intro- 
ductory movement  before  the  main  composition. 

1678  DRYDEN  Limber/tarn  i.  i,  As  a  good  musician  always 
preludes  before  a  tune.  18*4  Miss  FERKIER  Inker,  xxxiii, 
She.  .seated  herself  at  the  harp,  and  began  to  prelude.  1825 
SCOTT  Talism.  xxvi,  So  soon  as  he  began  to  prelude, . .  his 
countenance  glowed  with  energy  and  inspiration. 

b.  trans,  (a)   To  play   as  a   prelude;    (£)   to 
introduce  with  a  prelude. 

1795  MASON  Ch.  Mns.  i.  63  If  the  Organist  preludes  an 
Anthem  of  Praise  or  Thanksgiving,  a  spirited  movement  is 
certainly  in  its  place.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxviii, 
And  I— my  harp  would  prelude  woe— I  cannot  all  command 
the  strings.  1856  KANK/frc:/.  Exfl.  II.  xii.  128  The  accuser 
rises  and  preludes  a  few  discords.. on  a  tom-tom  or  drum. 
He  then  passes  to  the  charge. 

Hence  Preluding  vM.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  Preluder, 
one  who  plays  or  performs  a  prelude. 

a  1700  DRYDEN  Cinyras  <$•  Myrrha  220  At  last.. she., 
drew  a  long  preluding  sigh,  and  said,  O  happy  mother  in 
thy  marriage  bed  !  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1708)  175 
Bates  sounds  the  soft  preluding  symphony.  1795  MASON 
C/i.  Mns.  i.  60  Invention,  science  and  execution,  which 
Rousseau  requires  in  a  good  Preluder.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr. 
Sk.  vi.  214  Which  much  resembled  the  preluding  quaver  of 
the  woodlark.  1841  H.  F.  CHORLEY  Music  4-  Manners 
(1844)  111.246  Classical  preluders  and  steady  fuguists  will 
come  in  time.  1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Nurt.  viii.  (1861)  212 
Te  act  the  preluding  of  the  Christian  love.  1858  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  v.  ii.  (1872)  II.  66  The  needful  Parliamentary 
preludings  are  gone  through. 

Preludial  (prH'/Vdial),  a.  [f.  late  or  med.L. 
pr&ludi-um  PRELUDE  sb.  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  prelude ;  serving  to  introduce. 

1649  AMBROSE  Media  \.  (1652)  2  The  second  is  the  fruit  of 
the  first,  and  the  preludtal  assurance  of  the  last.  1657  W. 
MORICE  Coetia  yuasiKottnj  xix.  341  Preludial  beames  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  a  1711  KEN  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks, 
1721  III.  394  Preludial  Scorchings  of  eternal  Fire.  1856  J. 
GROTE  in  Cantor.  Ess.  88  To  have. .no  preludial  education, 
but  to  begin  a  thing  in  earnest. 

t  Frehrdiately,  adv.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ATE  '£+  -LY  2.]     By  way  of  a  prelude. 

1593  NASHE  CJtrisfs  Tears  Ep.  Ded.,  Giue  nice  leaue 
with  the  Sportiue  Sea  Porposes,  preludiatelie  a  little  to  play 
before  the  storme  of  my  Teares.  16*3  COCKERAM,  PrC' 
ludiately-done,  done  as  a  Prologue. 

II  Frelu'dio.  Music,  rare.  [It.,  ad.  late  or 
medLLu/nr/fttttf/*  PKELUDE  sb.~\  ~  PRELUDE  sb.  3. 

17*4  Short  Explic.  For.  Words  in  Mus.  Bks.t  Preludto, 
a  Prelude ;  the  first  Part  or  Beginning  of  a  Piece  of  Musick 
. .  much  the  same  as  Overture.  1810  S.  GREEN  Reformist  I. 
236  She  played  a  preludio  on  the  fine-toned  instrument. 
1823  BYRON  yuan  xii.  Hv,  These  first  twelve  books  are 
merely  flourishes,  Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre. 

Freludious  (prHiw-dias),  a.  [f.  late  or  med.L. 
pr#lftdi-um  PRELUDE  j£.  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature 


MORE  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  78  We  see  the  Angel  Gabriel . .  to  have 
a  preludious  mission,  as  of  an  Apostle,  to  preach  to  Daniel. 
1813  NOTT  Dekker's  Gull's  Horn-bk.  142  note,  Trumpets 
were  then  the  preludious  instruments  to  a  play.  1887  CLARK 
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Russia.  i.  /•>(',<•«  Pirate  Il.viii.  146  Sharp  cubbish  snarlings 
preludious  of  the  lion's  voice. 

Hence  Prelu'dionaly  adv. 

1653  II.  MORE  Conjeet.  Cabbal.  (1713)  150  Afterward  did 
he  shew  himself  upon  Earth,  and  conversed  with  men  :  Pre- 
ludiously  in  the  Cloud  and  in  the  Hush. 

f|  Preludinm,  prae-  (pr/1'w-di^m).  Now  rare. 
[Late  or  Ttso&.li,  prtcftkKum  PRELUDE  sb.]  A  pre- 
lude or  introduction  ;  a  preliminary. 

1570  FOXK  A.  <V  A!,  (ed.  2)  1594/2  So  the  disputation 
began  to  be  set  a  worke  by  y^  Prolocutor  with  a  short 
Pryludinm.  i6ao  VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  1^8  Euery 
inequality  of  concoction  is  a  prseludium  of  crudity.  1646 
QuuWAW.Aw/1  II  'ks.  (1857)21  This  knife  may  be  the  spear's 
praeludium.  1678  NORRIS  Coif,  flfisc,  (1699)  66  The  liirds 
in  short  praeludiums  tune  their  throat.  17x1  M.  HENRY 
Contin.  with  God  (1822)  360  An  earnest  of  the  blessedness 
of  heaven  .  .  and  a  preludiurn  to  it.  a  1734  NORTH  Exantcn 
it.  iv.  §  91  (1740)  276  A  devilfish  Invention  ..  which  from  the 
Preludiums  of  the  Business,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord 
Howard.  1885  COUPLAND  Spirit  Goethe's  Faust  ii.  48  The 
preludium  prefixed  to  the  Indian  play. 

Preludize  (pre-l'wdaiz),  v.  [f.  PRELTTDE  sb.  + 
-IKK.]  intr.  To  play  or  write  a  prelude. 

1845  C.  H.  J.  ANDERSON  Swedish  Brothers  38  Preludising 
for  a  few  moments  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
sing.  1878  in  Grove  Diet.  A/MS.  I.  372  Mozart  then  began 
to  prelndise,  and  played  some  variations.  1902  Nation 
(N.Y.)  19  June  488/1  The  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Young's  book  is 
a  tendency  to  verbose  preludizing. 

Prelumbar  :  see  PRE-  B.  3.   * 

Prelusion  (pr/l'w'^an).  [ad.  TU.  prxlusidn-eWy 
n.  of  action  f.  prteliidifre  to  PRELUDE.]  The  per- 
formance  of  a  prelude;  a  prelude  or  introduction, 

"597  J-  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  592  Your  Hues,  .should  bee 
prelusions  and  preparations  for  a  better  life  to  come.  1660 
H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  iv.  ii.  102  It  was  a  prelusion  to  & 

refjguration  of  the  forwardness  of  the  Gentiles,  .to  receive 

hrist  as  their  Sovereign  and  Redeemer.  1838  Blackw. 
Mag.  XLIII.  3  So  sudden  and  so  early  a  prelusion  of 
summer,  .could  not  last.  1871  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  314  Of 
the  nature  of  a  prelusion  in  the  art  of  logical  division. 

Prelusive  (prfl'w'siv),  a.  [f.  L.  //•*//?,?-,  ppl. 
stem  of  prml&acrt  to  PRELUDE  +  -IVE.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  serving  as  a  prelude  ;  preliminary  or 
introductory  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

1603  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  ii.  §  8  ThU  monarchy  before  It 
was  to  settle  in  your  Maiestie  and  your  generations..  had 
these  prelusiue  changes  and  varieties.  1718-46  THOMSON 
Spring  174  The  clouds,  .softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops.  1807  WOROSW.  white  Doe  i.  36  And 
scarcely  have  they  disappeared  Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is 
heard.  1895  S  ALMOND  CAr.  Doctr,  Ititmort.  m.  ii.  300 
Christ  speaks  of  His  return  as  intimated  by  certain  pre> 
lusive  tokens. 

Hence  Prelu'sively  adv.,  in  a  prelusive  manner, 
by  way  of  prelude. 

1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIV.  451  He  has  but  been  pre. 
lusively  flourishing  his  tool. 

Prelusory  (pr/l'/rsari),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ORY  a.]  =  prec. 

1640  Consid.  touching  Ch.  of  Eng.  33  A  precursorie  or 
prelusorie  judgement  of  Christ.  1650  I'ind.  Dr.  Hammond's 
Addr.  37  That  Argument..  is  but  praelusory  and  prepara- 
tive. 1659  Gentl.  Calling  Pref.  §  12  These  are  but  the 
light  prelusory  skirmishes  to  a  more  dismal  slaughter.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  Ixix.  315  Without  some  prelusory 
trials  of  our  strength,  we  ought  not  to  commit  our  country. 

Hence  Frelirsorily  ././.'. 

1847  in  WFBSTBR  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Premandibular,  -maniacal,  -material, 
etc.  :  see  PRE-  15.  Premate,  Premative,  obs. 
ff.  PRIMATE,  PRIMITIVE. 

t  Prematu-ran.ee.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next  + 
-ANCE.]  Karly  ripening. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  L  iii.  6  In  Grouth, 
the  thriuage,  verdure,  fruitage,  prematurance  &c.  of  parti* 
cular  Vegetables  are  regardable. 

t  Prematirrate,  a.  Obs.  raw1,  [f.  mod.L. 
*/>rfemd/uf-are+-\TK  %  :  cf.  MATURATE  a.]  Done 
before  the  due  time. 

1570  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  479/1  It  is  thought  also  by 
some,  that  the  reuoking  backe  agayne  .  .  was  prematurate,  or 
done  all  out  of  time. 

Premature  (prf:matiu*u  ;  priS  pre'matiu«j), 
ff.  (tidv.)  Also  6  pri-,  7  pree-.  [ad.  L.  prie- 
matur-us  very  early,  too  early,  premature,  f./«p, 
PRE-  A.  +  maturus  MATURE  a.  The  last  pronunci- 
ation is  now  common  in  Great  Britain,  esp.  in  con- 
nexions in  which  there  is  no  mental  association  with 
mature  ;  the  first  is  favoured  by  American  diets.] 

1  1.  Ripe  before  the  proper  season.  Obs.  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.^  Premature,  ripe  before  other,  or 
ripe  before  due  time  and  season.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

2.  Occurring,  existing,  or  done  before  the  usual, 
proper,  or  appointed  time  ;  arriving  or  adopted 
too  soon  ;  too  early  ;  over-hasty. 

c  1529  in  Fiddes  IVolsfy  \\.  (1726)  171  His  so  primature 
deathe  was  imputed  only  to  niinio  coitu.  1654  HAMMOND 
fruiufanit'nfals  xiii,  Tis  hard  to  imagine  what.  .should  be 
able  to  perswade  him  to  repent,  til!  he  hath  deposited  that 
premature  perswasion  of  his  being  in  Christ.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  7  r  15  The  account  of  the  engagement.,  was  pre- 
mature. 1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  219  Too 
rapid  growth  and  premature  decay  seem  invariably  con- 
nected. 1819  I.YTTON  Dewreux  i.  v,  The  constant  com- 
pany. .  made  us  prtt  mature  adepts  in  the  manners  of  the  world. 
1838  TemMAU.Grttctll.xiv.  2?8  His  birth  was  prema- 
ture. 1874  (iRF.F.N  Sforf  Hiit.  vii.  §  7.  426  Indications 
that  lie  already  felt  the  advance  of  premature  ag*\ 


i  example  of  premature  development. 
LEBIDGK  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  381  Of  the  few.the 
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B.  asflf/f.  =*  PREMATURELY.     (Only/w/.) 
1791  COWPLR  Iliad  i.  4  Achilles,  .who.  .sent  many  a  soul 

Illustrious  into  Ades  premature. 

t  Prematu-red,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PBE-  A.  i  + 
MATURED  ;  cf.  prec.]  =  prec. 

1768  Woman  of  Honor  1 1. 12  Us  being  a  little  prematured 
was  of  no  great  moment. 

Prematurely,  adv.  [f.  PREMATURE  +  -LY  *.] 
In  a  premature  manner;  before  the  proper  time; 
too  soon,  too  hastily. 

1650  BUUVKR  A  nthropomet.  189  When  Nurses  prematurely, 
and  without  regard,  commit  weaker  Infants  to  their  Keet. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  11.  ii.  136  Man's  Wisdom., 
would  have  rushed  forward  upon  it  prematurely.  1841 
1) 'I  SKA  KM  A  wen.  Lit.  (1867)367  Ascham.  .died  prematurely. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thu/eii,  His  hair  was  becoming  prema- 
turely grey.  1878  R.  W.  DALR  Lect.  Preach,  ii.  39  Taking 
care  not  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  your  audience  prema- 
turely. 

Frematnreness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  premature. 

17*7  BAH.F.Y  vol.  II,  Prematnretiess^  early  Ripeness,  or 
Ripeness  before  the  Time.  1796  HARCRAVF,  Hales  JH- 
risdict.  Ho.  Lds.  Pref.  181  [One)  whose  prematurene*s  of 
fate,  .caused  an  almost  unsuppliable  interstice  In  the  science 
of  English  equity.  1883  A.  FORBES  in  J''ortn,  Rev.  i  Nov. 
671  What  dealings  he  held  with  the  enemy  did  not  result 
iti  a  prematureness  of  surrender. 

Prematurity  (pr/>,  prematiiio-rfti).  [ad.  F. 
prematurity  (i6th  c.  in  Littre*) :  see  PRE-  A.  a  and 
MATURITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  premature. 

fl.  Of  plants:  Early  ripening  or  flowering.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Prematurity  prematuritie  ;  hastie  ripenesse, 
'  quicke  ripening,  forward  or  timelie  growth.  1707  Cnrios. 
\  in  Hitsk.  «fr  Card.  265  Their  Pre-maturity  is  very  desirable. 

2.  Early  development,  esp.  of  mental  or  physical 
faculties ;   =  PRECOCITY  3. 

1778  WARTON  Hist.  Etig.  Poetry  (1840)  II.  xxyi.  359  He 
I  Chattei-ton]  will  appear  to  have  been  a  singular  instance  of 
a  prematurity  of  abilities;  to  have  acquired  a  store  of 
general  information  far  exceeding  his  years.  1779  BURNF.Y 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  109  Another  wonderful  part  of  his 
pre-maturity  was  the  being  able  at  two  years  and  four 
months  old  to  transpose  into  the  most  extraneous  and  diffi- 
cult keys  whatever  he  played.  1823  W.  FAUX  Mem.  Days 
in  Atncr.  121  Unnatural  prematurity  is  here  very  common. 

j    Hoys  look  grave,  and  talk,  act,  and  dress  like  men.     1907 

I    Q.  Rev.  Apr.  455  Prematurity  of  thought  and  feeling  has 

]    often  an  early  grave. 
b.  An 
1811  COLF 

I    greater  part  are  pre-maturities. 

3.  Undue   earliness  or  haste  (of  any  action  or 
i    event) ;  hastiness,  precipitancy. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Prematurity*  the  State,  or  Condition  of 
that  which  is  premature.  11797  H.  WMMLtMttH,Gi0,f/ 
(1847)  'I-  ii'-  81  The  only  prematurity  was  in  getting  the 
Bill  ready  against  it  was  necessary.  18*5  WADDINGTON 
Visit  to  Greece  Introd.  58  The  prematurity  and  consequent 
failure  of  Ypsilanti's  expedition.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  •$• 
Pract.  Med.  (1878)  12  Their  early  sickliness  and  prematu- 
rity of  death.  1899  H'esttit.  Gaz.  21  Aug.  6/1  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  prematurity.,  about  most  of  the  rumours. 

Prematyue,  obs.  form  of  PRIMITIVE. 

Premaxi  lla,prse-.  Zool.  [mod.L.,f.PRE-B. 
+  MAXILLA,  after  next.]  The  premaxillary  bone. 

1866  HUXLEY  Pre/i.  Rent.  Caithn.  95  The  alveolar  surface 
of  the  premaxillae  is  nearly  perpendicular.  187*  MIVART 
Elem.  Anat.  115  The  second  element  of  the  human  maxil- 
lary bone.. is  termed  in  zc-otomy  the  pre-maxilla. 

Premaxillary  (pr/maeksi-lari),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
PRE-  B.  3  +  MAXILLARY.]  a.  adj.  Situated  in  front 
of  the  maxilla  or  upper  jaw ;  b.  sb.  the  pre- 
maxillary bone.  So  Premaxi  llo-maxi'llary  a., 
connecting  or  lying  between  the  premaxillary  and 
the  maxillary  bones. 

1854  OWEN  Sfof.  $  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat. 
196  The  premaxillary  bone  is  edentulous.  Ibid.  271  The 
premaxillary  teeth  (in  the  wolf-fish]  are  all  conical,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows.  Ibid.  273  The  exposed  portions  of 
the  premaxillaries  and  premandibulars.  1866  HUXLEY 
Preh.  Rem.  Caithn.  102  Only  the  faintest  traces  of  the 
premaxillo-maxillary  suture  are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
skulls. 

Preme,  obs.  form  of  PREEM  sb. 

Preme  dial,  pr»-f  a.  (sb.}    [f.  PRE-  B.  3  + 
MEDIAL.]     Situated  in  front  of  the  medial  line  or   \ 
position.     So  Freme'dian  a. 

185*  DANA  Crust,  i.  246  The  praemedial  and  extramedial  | 
[areolets]  are  usually  coalescent.  Ibid.  334  Prsemedian  j 
margin  abrupt.  Ibid.  343  Breadth  [of  carapax]  to  pne*  | 
medials,  about  one  line. 

t  Preme'diate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  obs.  F./r/- 
mtdier,  f.  L.  prw.  before,  in  front  +  median  to 
MEDIATE.]  a.  intr.  To  be  a  mediator  or  inter- 
mediary, b.  trans.  To  mediate  in  (a  dispute, 
etc.)  ;  to  plead  or  advocate  (a  cause). 

1530  PALSGR.  664/2,  I  premedyate  for  him,  I  am  meane 
for  one,/*  premedie.  It  shall  be  no  wysedome  to  put  thy- 
selfe  to  moche  in  prease  tyll  thou  have  some  body  to  pre- 
medyat  thy  cause.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Premediatt,  to 
advocate  one's  cause. 

t  Preme*ditate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  \*.  pr&mcditat- 
us,  pa.  pple.  (with  passive  sense,  Cic.)  of  prxfncditari 
to  premeditate  :  see  PRE-  A.  i  and  MEDITATE  a.] 

1.  =  PREMEDITATED///,  a.  i. 

1555  BRADFORD  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mew.  (1721)  III.  App. 
xlv.  128  Neverthele«e  1  shall  declare  the  premedytate 
mysohifFe.  1581  IAMBAFDR  Eire*.  11.  vii.  (1588)  23Q  Man- 


PREMEDITATION. 

slaughter  upon  premeditate  malice.  1642  FL-LLKR  Holy  4- 
Prof.  St.  n.  ix.  82  Not  making  odious  comparisons  betwixt 
..PubJick  prayer  and  Private,  Premeditate  prayer  and  Ex- 
tempore. 175*  J.  LOUTMIAN  Form  oj ' Process (fA.  a)  80  From 
a jpropense  and  premeditate  Malice. 

2.  Using  premeditation  or  previous  deliberation ; 
considerate,  deliberate. 

1501  G.  HARVEY  four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  177  A  pre- 
meditate, and  resolute  mimic  lightly  shaketh  off  the  heauiest 
crosses  of  malice.  1997  J.  PAYNE  Royal Exch.  40  Studiouse 
labourers,  as  premeditate  for  doctrine  and  exhortation,  and 
as  carefull  for  good  lyfe  and  conversation. 

Premeditate  (pr/'me-dit^n,  v.  Also  6  pre- 
mydytatt,  pa.  pple.  premiditat.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  jrmm*iu&ft  or  f.  PRE-  A.  i  +  MEBITATK  v. ; 
cf.  F.  prtmtditer  (i4lh  c.)]  To  meditate  befoie- 
hand. 

1.  trans.  To  ponder  upon  or  study  with  a  view 
to  subsequent  action,  to  think   out  beforehand  ; 
now  esp.  to  plan  or  contrive  previously. 

^11548  HAM.  Chron.%  Rdw.  11  220  That  they  shoulde 
before  hande  premeditate  with  themselues  maturely  and 
delil>eratly  these  thynges  by  her  moued.  1579-80  NONTH 
Plutarch  ( 1676)  593  Ciesar . .  made  an  oration  penned  and 
premeditated  before.  1653  H.  COCAN  tr.  t'into's  Trow. 
xji.  (1663)  161  Mendez,  who  had  long  l>efore  premeditated 
his  answer.  1719  DE  For  Crutee  i.  217,  I  began  now  to 
premeditate  the  Destruction  of  the  next  that  1  saw  there. 
1831  AI-STIN  Jnrispr.  (1879)  I.  xx.  444  When  the  act  is 
done  the  party  contemplates  the  consequence,  although  he 
has  not  premeditated  the  consequence  or  the  act. 

fb.  To  think  of  or  consider  in  anticipation.  Obs. 

1566  Kef.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  I.  473  That  all  troubill 
and  occasioun  of  disordour  be  afoirhand  foirsene  and  pre- 
miditat. 

2.  intr.  To  think  deliberately  beforehand  or  in 
advance  (on  or  ^something). 

1586  R  YOUNG  Cuazzo's  Civ.  Cotw.  iv.  204  b,  While  the 
men  propowned  their  conceites,  you  (faire  Indies)  may  haue 
time  to  premeditate  and  thinke  on  yours.  1647  in  Bnry 
Wills  (Camden)  195  It  is  the  dulie  therefore  of  euerie 
Christian  soe  to  premeditate  of  that  day,  and  soe  to  dispose 
of  his  earthly  affaires,  that  he  may  be  allwayes  in  a  tea-li- 
nesse.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  (1711)  I.  xix.  98  To 
premeditate  is  doubtless  a  very  great  advantage.  1849 
JAMES  Woodman  xi,  I  never  premeditate,  dear  lady. 

f3.  To  form  a  (specified)  opinion  beforehand; 
to  think  (well  or  ill)  ^/"previously.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1590  in  Tolstoy  \st  40  Yrs.  Interc.  Eng.  ff  fiuss.  (1875) 
368  We  take  hold  of  your  loving  considerackm . .  and  will 
premydytatt  the  best  of  you. 

Hence  Fr  erne 'dilating1  ///.  a. ;  whence  Pre- 
me  ditatingly  adv.,  with  or  by  premeditation. 

1839  LADY  LVTTON  Cheveley  (ed.  2)  III.  v.  107  He  was 
determined  religiously  to  adhere  to  his  promise  to  Julia,  of 
not  premeditating!)*  putting  himself  in  her  way. 

Preme  dilated,  ppl.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  V] 

1.  Considered,  contemplated,  or  composed  before- 
hand ;  previously  contrived  or  planned. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  96  Great  Clearkes  haue  pur- 
posed To  greete  me  with  premeditated  welcomes.  1593 
Ten-Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  18  Their  premeditated  mis- 
chief. 1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  'vol.  1 1 1.)  75  You  shall 
receive  from  me  no  premeditated  excuses,  I  had  rather  con* 
fess  my  fault.  1700  STEELK  Tatler  No.  36  P  3  A  premedi. 
tated  Quarrel  usually  begins  and  work*;  up  with  the  Words, 
Some  People.  1870  MRS.  KIDDELL  A.  Friars  iii,  Her  going 
was  not  the  result  of  a  premeditated  plan. 

t  2.  Of  a  person :  Prepared  by  premeditation ; 
=  PREMEDITATE  a.  2.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1651  Life  Father  Sarfi  (1676)  loToarguetosomeconclu. 
sion,  wherein  it  was  impossible  he  should  be  premeditated. 

Hence  Freme  ditatedly  adv.t  with  premedita- 
tion, advisedly,  deliberately ;  Preme  ditatedness, 
the  quality  or  fact  of  being  premeditated. 

1717  BAILEV  vol.  II,  *Premedi[atedly,  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  xxxv.  230  Resolutions  so  premeditated!)' 
made.  1817  J.  \V.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  26  Nov.,  Some 
blunders  crept  in  accidentally,  and  one  or  two  were  pre- 
meditatedly  added.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch,  i.  xii.  89  Its 
order,  *premedilatednes<,  and  constancy  of  devotion  was 
never  forbidden  or  disallowed  by  God.  1825  BENTHAM  Oftr. 
Apt.  Maximized^  Indie.  (1830)  58  Premeditatedness— is  it 
not  in  possession  of  being  regarded  as  operating  in  extenua- 
tion of  moral  guilt  V 

t  Preme  ditately,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  PREMEDITATE 
af  +  -LY  *A]  =  PREMEDTTATEDLY. 

1648  HEVLIN  Kelat.  4  Obterv.  i.  42  This  was  cunningly 
and  premedi  lately  contrived,  to  encrease  the  scandal!  upon 
the  Ctty.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crfrti.  Laws  Scot.  n. 
xxviiL  §  3  (1699)  274  Remissions  should  not  be  granted  for 
Slaughter  committed  premeditatly.  1785  SARAH  FIELDING 
Ophelia  II.  xvi,  A  woman  who  did  one  imprudent  thine 
premeditate! y.  1803  Forest  of  Hohenelbe  I.  302  The  natural 
ingenuousness  of  her  disposition  was  wounded,  by  acting 
thus  premeditate!  y. 

Premeditation  (pr;-,  pn'medit/'-jan).  Also 
7  pr»-.  [ad.  L.  premeditation-em^  n.  of  action  f. 
^nONMtttfrf  to  PREMEDITATE.  So  Y.  premeditation 
(-ct<m  i4th  c.).]  The  action  of  premeditating ; 
previous  meditation.  a.  Previous  deliberation 
upon  or  thinking  out  of  something  to  be  done ; 
now  esp.  designing,  planning,  or  contrivance  to  do 
something. 

1432-50  tr.  Higaen  (Rolls)  IV.  313  Moore  scharpe  and 
apte  to  an  answere  withowte  deliberacion  then  with  pre- 
meditacion.  1651  HOBBF.S  LfT'ia/A.  H.  xxvn.  158  A  Cnme, 
..he  that  doth  it  with  praemeditation,  has  u^ed  circiim- 
spection  (etr.J.  1707  MORTIMER  fftaf.  (17^1)  1.  3» 
meditation  being  a  very  necessary  Preliminary  to  Building. 


PREMEDITATIVE. 

a  1833  MACKINTOSH  Rcvol.  vfifM,  Wks.  1846  II.  40  There 
iire  probably  few  instances  where,  with  so  much  premedita- 
tion and  effrontery,  the  spoils  of  an  accused  man  uerc 
promised,  .to  the  judge,  who  might  have  tried  him.  1863 
GKO.  KLIOT  Raiuolti  xx-xix,  The  passionate  words  were  like 
blows— they  defied  premeditaiion.  1892  ZANCWILL  Bow 
Mystery  (1895)  124  The  prisoner  murdered  his  friend  and 
fellow-lodger  . .  in  cold  blood,  and  with  the  most  careful 
premeditation. 

fb.  The  action  of  thinking  of  or  considering 
something  beforehand  or  previously  (without  impli- 
cation of  purpose).  Obs. 

a  1450  Mankind '44  in  Macro  Flays  2, 1  be-sech  yow  hertyly, 
haue  MS  premedytacyon.  1516  I'i/gr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
}6  Somtyme  dremes  may  come  of  some  premeditacyon  or 
thought  that  a  persone  hath  had  he  daye  before.  1685 
COTTON  tr.  Afffntaifme  (1877)  I.  82  The  premeditaiion  of 
death  is  the  premeditation  of  liberty ;  he  who  has  learned 
to  die  has  unlearned  to  serve. 

Premeditative  (prime'ditc'tiv),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  PREMEDITATE  v.  +  -IVE.]  Given  to  or  character- 
ized by  premeditation. 

1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  fy  Supernat.  vii.  (1862)  137  Every 
first  thing  accordingly  shows  some  premeditative  token  of 
every  last.  1904  \Vesttii.  Gaz.  23  Apr.  2/1  A  telling  meeting 
of  extremes— the  most  premeditative  of  classic  revivalists  by 
the  most '  instantaneous  '  of  the  moderns. 

Preme'ditator.  [Agent-n.  from  PREMEDITATE 
v. :  see  -OR.]  One  who  premeditates.  So  Pre- 
medita'trix,  a  female  premeclitator.  rare. 

1853  Miss  HARDV  The  Confessor  xx.  200  The  old  woman 
at  Amboise  was  a  premeditatrix. 

Pre- memorial,  -menstrual:  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

fPre-ment.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  preinenl-em, 
pres.  pple.  of  premlre  to  press.]  That  which 
presses. 

1700  Phil.  Trans.  XXII.  569  Any  exteriour  Body  which 
may  compress  the  Fibres..  As  for  external  Prements  [etc.]. 

Fre-me'ntion,  sb.  rare.  [PRE-  A.  2.]  Mention 
beforehand,  previous  notice. 

a  1651  CALDF.RWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  46 
The  admissioun  of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  is 
ordeaned  to  be  made  publicklie  in  the  kirk,  and  pre-men- 
tioun  to  be  made  upon  the  Lord's  day  preceding. 

Pre-me  iition,  v.  rare.  Also  7  pras-.  [f. 
PRE-  A.  i  +  MENTION  v. ;  so  obs.  F.  prtmen- 
tionner  (1588  in  Godef.).]  trans.  To  mention 
previously  or  beforehand.  Hence  Pre-mentioned 
ppl.  a.,  before-mentioned. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  CoMcr  21  That  the  prementioned 
Planters,  by  Tolerating  all  Religions,  had  immazed  them- 
selves in  the  most  intolerable  confusions  and  inextricable 
thraldomes  the  world  ever  heard  of.  1660  Charac.  Italy  4 
Arguments.. of  greater  solidity  and  weight  than  the  pra:- 
mentioned.  1705  HAUKSBEE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1866 
A  small  quantity  of  the  pre-mention'd  Ingredients.  1793 
J.  WILLIAMS  Life  Ld.  Barrymore  43  To  build  a  room  . .  for 
the  purpose  of  debating  upon  a  pre-mentioned  subject. 

Premenyre,  Premere,  obs.  ff.  PR.EMUNIRE, 
PRIMER. 

Premeridian  (pr/merrdian), a.  [PRE-  B.  I  a.] 
Occurring  before  noon ;  in  Geol.,  applied  by  H.  D. 
Rogers  to  the  seventh  of  his  fifteen  subdivisions  of 
the  Paleozoic  strata  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 

1858  [see  POSTMERIDIAN  a.  2].    1859  PAGE  Geol.  Terms. 

Premerit  (prftne-rit),  v.  rare.  [PKE-  A.  i.] 
trans.  To  merit  or  deserve  beforehand. 

a  1628  PRESTON  Ne-.u  Covt.  (1634)  107  He  that  is  capable 
of  no  gift,  there  can  be  nothing  done  to  him,  to  premerit 
any  thing.  1648  Eibon  Bas.  viii.  56  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
they. .should  not  finde  mercy  enough  to  forgive  him,  who 
so  much  premerited  of  them.  1850  MARSDEN  Early  Pitrit. 
(1853)  380  That  eternal  life  was  the  free  gift  of  God 
through  Chnst,  and  not  procured  or  pre-merited. 

Premetive,  obs.  6c.  form  of  PRIMITIVE. 

fPre-miable,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [ad.  L.  type 
*prxmiabil-is,  f.  prxmiari:  see  PREMIATE  and 
-ABLE.]  Deserving  of  reward.  Hence  fPre- 
miabi'lity,  deservingness  of  reward.  Obs.  rare*1. 

a  1450  Mankind  (Brandl)  854  Your  merytes  were  not 
premyabyll  to  be  blys  abowe.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Theol. 
ii.  xii.  271  What  word  can  you  find?  Premiability  and 
Rewardableness  are  long  and  unhandsome,  and  I  remember 
no  other,  without  using  many  words. 

tPre-mial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.  late  L. 
prsemialis  (August.)  used-as  a  reward,  f.  prxmium 
reward  :  see  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  reward. 

a  1680  J.  CORBET  Free  Actions  III.  xxxi.  (1683)  50  If  Gods 
Positive  Denegation  of  further  Grace  be  penal,  why  may 
not  his  conferring  of  further  Grace  be  premial  ? 

t  Fre'iniant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prxmiant- 
<*»,pres.  pple.  olpnemiari:  see  next.]  Rewarding; 
prescribing  or  conferring  a  reward. 

1675  BAXTER  Sutst.  CartTxright' s  Excef,  32  From  the 
condition  of  premiant  or  penal  acts.  1675  —  Cath.  Theol. 
it.  ii.  40  Of  the  latter,  there  is  a  fiat  Promise,  and  premiant 
Law  or  Covenant  made  by  God. 

Premiate  (prrmi<Mt),  v.  rare.  Also  7  pa. 
pple.  premiate.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  prxmiari  to 
stipulate  for  a  reward,  also  (?)  to  reward  (f.  pre- 
mium reward).  Cf.  OF.  premier  vb.  (1410  in 
Godef.).]  irons.  To  reward  ;  to  award  a  prize  to. 
Hence  Pre'rniated/^/.  a. 

>S37  POLE  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721) 
I.  App.  Ixxxiv.  222  If  ony  man  had  been  premiate  to  do  him 
service  none  could  have  don  more,  a  1651  CALDERWOOD 
Hilt.  Kirk :  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  254  So  she  premiatcd  and 
rewarded  him.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  4  Sept.  230/2  Of  all  the  pre- 
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i  miated  competitors  Mr.  Scott  has  proved  himself  to  be  the 
best  man.  189*  Atlicnxnm  3  Sept.  326/3  A  model  of  the 
arch,  .was  tried  over  eacli  of  the  prcmiated  models. 

Fremices,  var.  PBIMICES  0/>s.,  first-fruits 
t  Pre'mie.   Obs.    Also  -ye.    [n.  obs.  F.  premie 
(rare,  i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  prxmi-uw.   see 
PREMIUM.]     A  reward,  prize;  a  gift. 

£1550  BALK  K.  Johan  (Camden)  85  The  cytie  of  London, 
through  his  mere  graunt  and  premye,  Was  first  privyleged 
to  have  both  mayer  and  shryve.  1550  —  Image,  Botk  Ck. 
Pref.  A  iij  b,  1 1  manifesteth  also  what  premyes,  what  crownes, 
and  what  glory  the  sayd  congregation  shall  haue. 

Premier  (pre'mioj,  prrmiai),  n,  and  sb. 
Forms  :  5,  7-8  primier,  8  premiere,  7- premier, 
[n.  F.  premier  first :— L.  primari~us  of  the  first 
rank,  PRIMARY,  itpnm-ns  first. 

(The  first  pronunciation  (in  Smart  1836)  is  now  the  more 
frequent  in  England.  A  third  pronunciation  (pr/mf«'j), 
formerly  in  use,  is  evidenced  in  various  poems.)] 

A.  adj.   1.    First   in   position,    importance,    or 
rank  ;  chief,  leading,  foremost. 

c  1470  ASHBY  Active  Policy  2  Maisters  Gower,  Chauucer 
&  Lydgate,  Primier  poetes  of  this  nacion.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camdens  Brit.  \.  (1637)  335  The  Captain  of  the  primier 
band  of  the  Vetasians.  16x4  CAMDEN  Kent.  5  The  Spaniard 
.  .challengeth  the  primier  place  in  regard  of.  .his  dominions. 
1631  lip.  MOUNTAGU  Diatrii'X  575  That  Power  which  is 
primierepresident  amongst  them  desireth  to  be  accounted 
the  supreme  God.  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  203 
(1810)  303  One  of  the  premier  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.  1761  H.  WALPOLR  I'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765) 
I.  ii.  43  Henry  Beauchamp,  son  of  Richard  and  Isabel,  was 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  created  premier  earl  of  England. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxi,  The  premier  violin,  master 
of  the  ceremonies  and  ballet-master.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
3  Dec.  2/3  The  six  principal  exports  of  Brazil.  . .  Coffee 
takes  the  premier  place.  1905  Daily  Chron,  6  Dec.  6/3 
The  Prime  Minister  is  to  be  not  only  the  premier  Com- 
moner, but  to  take  precedence  over  all  Dukes. 

t  b.  Premier  minister,  Minister  premier  [cf. 
F.  premier  ministre~\.    =  B.  Obs. 

1686  EVELYN  Diary  19  Feb..  Lord  Sunderland  was  now 
Secretary  of  State,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Premier 
Minister.  1691  BEVERLEY  Mem.  Kingd.  Christ  i  The  Angel 
..was  the  Primier  Mmister  of  Prophecy  from  Christ,  to 
the  Apocalyptical  Apostle  John.  1703  Royal  Resolutions 
xii.  in  Marveirs  \yks.  (Grosart)  I.  433  My  pimp  shall  be 
my  minister  primier.  1731  SWIFT  To  Gay  Wks.  1755  IV. 
1. 172  Thus  families  like  realms  with  equal  fate  Are  sunk  by 
premier  ministers  of  state.  (11734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vii. 
§  15(1740)  515  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  potent,  being, 
as  I  said  before,  a  sort  of  primier  Minister. 
2.  First  in  time;  earliest. 

165*  HEYLIN  Cosmojp:  To  Rdr.  A  iv.  Vouching  the  legal 
Interess  of  the  English  Nation,  in  Right  of  the  first  Dis. 
covery  or  Primier  Seisin,  to  Estotiland.  1768  [W.  DONALD- 
SON] Life  Sir  R,  Sapskitll  II.  xx.  161  The  venerable  dame 
of  antiquity,  who  was  recommended,  .to  superintend  my 
premiere  actions,  till  I  should  grow  into  power  to  assist 
myself.  i88z  J.  ASHTON  Soc.  Life  Q,  Anne  II.  xxvi.  28 
The  premier  advertisement  of  opera  in  England.  1889 
Qneen  30  Mar.,  A  woman,  who,  we  may  imagine,  was  no 
longer  in  her  premier  youth.  1898  Whitakers  Titled 
Persons  85  Sir  Hickman  Beckett  Bacon .. Premier  Baronet 
1899  Weslin,  Gaz.  19  June  6/1  The  committee  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  refreshment  department  have  just  issued 
their  premier  statement  of  accounts  and  balance-sheet. 

B.  sb.  [Short  for  premier  minister]  a.  generally. 
The  first  or  chief  minister  of  any  ruler ;  the  chief 
officer  of  an  institution. 

1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.Priesth,(\%tf)  II.  23,  I  had 
rather  be  the  poor  deprived  priest. .than  be  premier,  or 
plenipotentiary  to  the  greatest  monarch.  1739  HILDROP 
Contempt  of  Clergy  6\  He.,  makes  him  not  only  his  Premier 
in  Temporals,  but  his  Vice-gerent  in  Spirituals.  1784  D. 
HERD  Let.  in  Songs  (1904)  50, 1  am  determined  to  give  up . . 
this  name  of  Premier  [head  of  the  Cape  Club,  Edinburgh]. 
b.  The  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  the  PRIME 
MINISTER  of  Great  Britain  or  one  of  its  Colonies. 
1726  W.  STRATFORD  Let.  23  June  in  Rep.  MSS.  Dk.  Port- 
land (Hist  MSS.  Comm.  1901)  VII.  439  The  Premier  and 
his  brother  of  All  Souls  called  on  me  last  week  on  their  way 
to  young  Bromley's.  1717  LADY  E.  LECHMERE  in  i^th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  vi.  53  Our  Premier.. is  in  as  great 
favour  with  the  King  as  with  the  Queen.  1746  DK.  OF 
CUMBERLAND  in  Coxe  Mem.  Administr.  Pelham  (1829)  I. 
486,  I  should  be  much  better  pleased ..  if  the  Premier  moved 
it... I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  Premier's  goodwill  to  me. 
1799  MME,  D'ARBLAY  Let.  in  Diary  VI.  193  How  can  the 
Premier  [Pitt]  be  so  much  his  own  enemy  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  happiness?  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Concl.  102 
A  shout  More  joyful  than  the  city-roar  that  hails  Premier 
or  kingl  x888  HENLEY  Bk.  Verses,  If  /  were  King,  If 
I  were  King,  my  pipe  should  be  premier.  The  skies  of 
time  and  chance  are  seldom  clear.  1901  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  472 
The  colonial^premiers  of  Canada  and  Australia.. have  set 
their  face  against  any  closer  linkage  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
Hence  (nonce-wets.}  Pre-mier  v,  intr.,  to  play 
the  premier,  to  govern  as  prime  minister;  Pre'- 
mieral  a.,  pertaining  to  a  premier ;  Pre'mieress, 
the  wife  of  a  premier. 

1790  BURNS  Addr.  Beelzebub  22  Nae  sage  North,  now, 
nor  sager  Sackville,  To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack 
vile.  1894  Spectator  24  Mar.  400  Monarchy,  now  being 
replaced  everywhere,  more  or  less,  by  Prermeral  Govern- 
ment. 1865  Pall  Mall  G.  g  Nov.  n  A  gentleman  who 
goes  regularly  into  Society',  'attends  the  Premieress's 
soirees',  and  '  knows  all  the  best  people  '. 

II  Premiere  (pwmyf  r).  [F.,  short  toi  premiere 
representation]  A  first  representation  or  per- 
formance of  a  play,  etc. ;  a  '  first  night  *. 

1895  Punch  26  Jan.  37/1  It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  on  the 
premiere  of  King  Arthur  '  to  see  [etc.J.  1896  A.  W. 
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i    X  BECKETT  in  Daily  News  14  Feb.  6/2  The  day  before  the 

•    date  fixed  for  our  premiere  arrived,  and  I  duly  reported 

progress.      1897   'OUIDA'  tifassarttta    xxvi,    [He]    never 

misses  it  season  at  Bayreuth,  or  ^.premiere  of  Saint-Saens's. 

Premiership  (prc-mia.ijip,  prrm-).     [f.  PRL- 

MIEB  Sb.  +  -SHIP.} 

1.  The  office  of  a  premier  or  prime  minister. 
1800  HAZLITT  Pol.  Ess.  (1819)  308  An  inherency  of  the 

office  in  the  person  of  the  King,  which  made  the  office  itself 
a  nullity,  and  the  Premiership,  with  its  accompanying 
majority,  the  sole  and  permanent  power  of  the  State.  1806 
MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  I.  187  The  King  will  certainly  offer  the 
premiership  to  Addington.  1873  Spectator  9  Aug.  1001/1 
Mr.  Gladstone,  .takes  the  control  of  the  Exchequer  as  well 
as  the  Premiership.  1893  F.  ADAMS  AVw  Egypt  125  The 
premiership  of  Fakhry  Pasha  was  never  ga7etted. 

2.  The  state  of  being  first  in  position  or  rank,  as 
in  a  competition.     Also  attrib. 

1870  ANDERSON  Missions  Atncr.  Bd.  II.  xvii.  138  Kinau 
was  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by.. her  half-sister.  1883 
Standard  26  Feb.  2/6  Lowland  Chief  maintains  the 
Premiership  in  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  betting.  1897 
Daily  News  9  July  6/2  He  alto  took  a  special  prize  as  a 
'  premiership  dog '. 

Preniillenarian  (pn'mil/hea-rian),  sb.  and  a. 
[f.  PRE-  B.  i  -H  MILLENARIAN  i  cf.  next.] 

a.  sb.  One  who  believes  that  the  Second  Advent 
of  Christ  will  precede  the  millennium ;  =  PKE- 
MILLENNIALIST.  b.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this 
belief  or  its  holders.  Hence  Premillena  rianism, 
the  premillenarian doctrine;  =  PREMILLENNIALISM. 

1844  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  I.  Pref.  10  The 
usual  argument  of  premillennarian  expositors,  deduced  from 
a  combination  of  Dan.  vii.  9-14,  25-27.. is  wholly  incon- 
clusive. Ibid.  Pref.  17  The  prediction  of  St.  Peter  is  the 
millstone  suspended  from  the  neck  of  Premillennarianism, 
which  no  effort  and  no  ingenuity  can  shake  off.  Ibid.  8  His 
paraphrase  . .  expresses  my  own  view,  though  it  stands 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Premillennarians.  1879  Princeton 
Rev.  Mar.  419  The  rejection  of  the  pre-millenarian  advent. 
1883  R.  W.  PATTERSON  in  Chicago  Advance  6  Sept.,  In  some 
respects,  these  Adventists  agree  with  the  pre-millenarians. 

Premillennial  (pr^mile-nial),  a.  [f.  PRE- 
B.  i  -i- MILLENNIAL  a.]  Occurring  before  the  mil- 
lennium ;  particularly  said  of  the  Second  Advent 
of  Christ;  also,  pertaining  to  the  world  as  it  now 
is  before  the  millennium. 

1846  G.  OGILVY  (title)  Popular  Objections  to  the  Pro- 
millennial  Advent  considered.  1848  G.  S.  FABER  Many 
Mansions  Pref.  (1851)  21  If  we  admit  the  conclusion,  we 
shall  have. .a  literal  Premillennial  Second  Advent  j  a  literal 
Reign,  upon  Earth,  of  the  literally  resuscitated  Saints  and 
Martyrs.  1868  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Select.  (1869)  U.  304 
A  statesman  who  objects  to  our  common  work-a-day  pre- 
millennial  logic  as  an  instrument  of  human  education. 

Hence  FremiUe'nnialism,  the  doctrine  or  belief 
that  the  Second  Adventwill  precede  the  millennium; 
Preiuille-nnialist,  one  who  holds  this  doctrine; 
PremiUe  nnialize  v.  intr..  to  preach  premillen- 
nialism;  benctfr&mffrttntaJt'ziftg'ppLskd}.;  Pre- 
mille'imially  tidz1.,  prior  to  the  millennium. 

1848  G.  S.  FABER  Many  Mansions  Pref.  (1851)  23  The 
Scheme  of  Mr.  Mede  and  the  Premillennialists.  fbid.  178 
A  want  of  attention  to  it  has  led  our  premillennialising 
friends  to  bring  forward  a  very  inconclusive  argument 
in  support  of  their  speculation.  Ibid.  106  This  prophecy, 
instead  of  being  invincibly  demonstrative  of  Premillen- 
nialism,  is  absolutely  fatal  to  it  1851  ELLIOTT  Horx  A  foe, 
(1862)  IV.  157  The  martyrs  and  saints  spoken  of  just 
before,  as  raised  premillennially  to  live  and  reign  with 
Christ.  1878  H.  G.  GUINNKSS  End  of  Age  (1880)  92  All 
the  primitive  expositors  and  teachers  were  premillenmalists. 
1882-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Reli%.  Knowl.  III.  1888  From  the 
death  of  the  apostles  till  the  time  of  Origen,  premillenialism 
was  the  general  faith  of.. orthodox  Christians. 

Premille'nuian,  a.  [f.  PRE-  B.  i  +MILLEN- 
NIAN  a.]  =  PREMILLENNIAL  a. 

1828  G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  III.  vi.  viii. 
449  The  two  theories  of  the  literal  premillennian  second 
advent  and  of  the  universal  premillennian  conflagration 
stand  or  fall  together.  1848  —  Many  Mansions  Pref.  (1851) 
205  When  each  of  the  two  Anti-christian  Confederacies, 
premillennian  and  postmillennian,  is  destined  to  perish. 

Freminire,  obs.  form  of  JPfiJOCOHnn. 

II  Fre*mio.  Obs.  [It.,  ad.  \^.  premium  a  reward, 
PREMIUM.]  =  PREMIUM  ;  esp.  the  earlier  term  for 
an  insurance  premium ;  also,  a  reward  or  prize ; 
a  bonus  added  to  interest  or  to  a  payment. 

1622  MALYNESX^T. LaW'Mcrch.  150  Concerning  the  price 
of  Assurances  or  Premio  (as  the  Spaniards  call  it)  it  is 
differing  In  all  places.  Ibid.  160  Not  to  assure  for  vnlawfull 
places  of  trade.,  vnlesse  a  good  pre  mi o  bee  giuen.  1638 
Insurance  Policy  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  PI,  Crt.  Adtnir. 
(Selden)  II.  59  All  in  good  faith  without  fraud  or  guyle  the 
Premio  is  paid  as  aforesaid.  1703  DE  FOE  Villainy  Stock- 
jobbers In  Misc.  256  The  Money'd  Men,  who  obtain'd  the 
Discount  as  a  Premio  added  to  the  Interest  upon  the 
Originals.  1718  NORTH  Mem.  Music  (1846)  117  A  con- 
tribution . .  to  be  given  as  a  premio  to  him  that  should  best 
entertain  them  in  a  solemne  consort,  a  1734  —  Exam. 
in.  vi.  §  91  (1740)  490  It  is  just  as  if  the  Ensurers  brought 
in  a  Catalogue  of  ensured  Ships  lost,  taking  no  Notice  of 
Ships  arrived  and  Premios. 

tPre'JIliour.  Obs.  rare"1.  \z..bS.premiourt 
corresp.  to  late  L.  pre&miator  rewarder,  f.  L.  pre- 
mium a  reward,  PREMIUM  :  see  -OUR.]  A  re  warder. 

'493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  15:5)  123  b,  Ihesus  is  and 
perpetually  shall  be  to  his  louers  rewarde  and  premyour. 

Pre-mious,  a.  rare"0,  [ad.  L.  prxmios-us  rich, 
f.  premium  reward  :  see  -ous.]  Rich  in  gifts. 

1855  in  CLARKE.     Hence  1864  in  WEBSTER,  etc. 


PBEMISAL. 

Fremisal  (prfinor/al).  ?  Obs.  [f.  PREMISE  v. 
+  -AL.]  The  action  of  premising;  the  making  of 
n  prefatory  or  introductory  statement;  staling  (of 
something)  as  a  premiss. 

1651  N.  CULVERWKLL  Mount  Ebal  Treat.  (1654)  90  Here 
by  way  of  pramial ;  i.  It  must  be  in  a  lawful  and  warrant- 
able way.  1701  HKVL-KI  KV  Glory  of  Grace  22  To  this  Pre- 
misal  of  the  Efficient  Cause  from  Eternity;  and  the  Final 
Cause  to  Kternity;  ..I  would  add  the  Consideration  of  our 
Being  placed  into  Christ.  1701  NOKRIS  Ideal  World  \. 
Pref.  10  Whether  a  conclusion  may  not  immediately  follow 
upon  the  premisul  of  one  single  proposition. 

Premise,  premiss  (prc-mis),  sb.  [a.  F. 
prtmisst  (Oresme,  I4th  c.),  also  obs.  and  less  usual 
premise  ('  a  foreplacing,  a  setting  before*  Cotgr.), 
ad.  med.L.  pnvmissa  {propositio^  sentenlia}^  in 
Logic,  a  proposition  set  in  front,  a  premiss,  pa.  pple. 
fem.  olfnuluttfo  to  put  before  :  see  PJIEXIT. 

The  etymological  spelling  is  premiss^  pi.  premisses*  for- 
merly used  in  all  senses,  and  still  frequent  (but  by  no  means 
universal)  in  sense  i ;  in  other  senses  premises  ^sing.  //•<.•• 
mist),  which  appears  early  in  i6th  c.,  is  now  in  use.  This 
may  have  been  influenced  by  promise^  -isest  or  possibly  by 
the  i6th  c.  Fr.  variant  premise.} 
I.  in  Logic.  (Often  premiss.} 

1.  A  previous  statement  or  proposition  from 
which  another  is  inferred  or  follows  as  a  conclusion  ; 
spec,  in  //.  the  two  propositions  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  derived  in  a  syllogism.  (The  sing. 
is  late  (i7th  c.J  and  less  common.) 

The  two  propositions  in  a  syllogism  were  formerly  called, 
collectively,  the  premisses  \  individually,  the  major  Proposi* 
tion  or  simply  the  proposition  (irp6ra<ric,  Aristotle),  and  the 
minor  proposition  or  assumption  (irp.  >j  ere'pa  or  i\  rcAcurata) ; 
the  singular  terms  major  premiss  and  minor  premiss  are 
not  instanced  before  the  ipth  c. 

The  irporutm  of  Aristotle  was  orig.  rendered  in  Latin  by 
Propositio  (Boethius,  etc.).  Prgeinissne  (plural)  appears 
first  in  i2th  c.  L  translations  from  the  Arabic  versions  of 
Aristotle.  Prantl  (II.  310,  n.  48)  cites  dux prxmissx  from 
Pseudo-Averroes  (a  1200) ;  altera  prsemissantm  occurs  in 
Albertus  Magnus  Prior.  Analyt.  i.  v.  3.  Dux  prxmissse 
represents  the  Arabic  ^jLujju  mnqaddaniatani  (quoted, 
in  a  MS.  of  1200,  from  Avicenna  a  1037),  dual  of  &*JJu 
mngadtiaiHoh  '  (that  which  is)  put  before  *,  passive  pple.  of 
A  Jj»  qadaina^  to  go  before,  put  before,  etc. ;  as  sb.  it  stands 

for  &*JJU  l+>n-'i  qatfiyyah  mtiqaddamaJi,  '  propositio 
praemissa  '.  The  Mafatlh  al  "ulum  (Keys  of  the  Sciences) 
£970,  in  the  account  of  the  Analytics,  has  '  the  tnuqadda- 
mah  (praemissa)  is  the  qadiyyaJt  (proposttio) :  it  is  put 
before  in  making  the  deduction  '  (Prof.  Margoliouth). 

«.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  m.  pr.  x.  71  (Camb.  MS.),  I  se 
wel  twit  it  folweth  by  strengthe  of  be  premysses  [Addit.  MS. 
premisses].  1398 TKKV ISA  Jiarth.DeP.  R.  n.  ii.  (1495)  bj  b/i 
Yf  he  knowe  the  forsayd  two  premisses  he  knoweth  the  con- 
clusyon  by  the  premysses,  for  be  conctudeth  that  one  of  that 
other.  14*6  LVDG.  De  Gttit.  Ptlgr.  10717  Thy  premysses  for  to 
make  Ful  fTayre  exaumples  thow  kanst  take.  1530  PALSGR. 
257/2  Premysses  that  cometh  in  an  argument,  premisse. 
1588  FRAUNCE  Lawitrs  Log.  I.  iii.  10,  b,  The  premisses,  as 
they  terme  them,  that  is  the  proposition  and  the  assumption, 
must  bee  prooued  and  confirmed.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  ii.  (1634)  485  They  lay  hold  upon  the  conclusion,  and 
by  shaking  that  into  pieces,  hope  to  overthrow  all  the  pre* 
misses  upon  which  it  is  inferred.  1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  ,\- 
Vanessa  280  Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  sound,  From  pre- 
misses erroneous  brought.  1817  [see  MINOR  A.  4).  1843 
CARLYLE  Past  4-  Pr.  n.  x,  Putting  consequence  on  premiss. 
1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  II.  VL  ii.  n  What  here 
are  the  premisses  and  inference?  1884  tr.  Lotze"s  Logic  5 
In  expressing  a  universal  truth  in  the  major  premiss,  and 
bringing  aparticular  instance  under  it  in  the  minor. 

ft.  i6s8  T.  SPENCER  Logick  147  Vpon  these  premises,  we 
may  wel  conclude  [etc.].  1660  BARROW  Euclid  L  Defini- 
tions, A  Lemma  b  the  demonstration  of  some  premise 


whereby  the  proof  of  the  thing  in  hand  becomes  the  shorter. 
'7*5  WATTS  Logic  m.  iii.  §  i  In  the  premise  all  animals 
signifies  every  kind  of  animals.  1706  BURKE  Keric.  Peace 
::  *IM__  \rtti  t*L _  .  _• .  •  -t__.  _!___  i ^ 
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137  T°  discuss  questions  conformably  to  the  premises  thus 
agreed  on.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  15  The  word 
premises  is  frequently  used  in  law  in  its  proper  etymological 
sen M:  of  that  which  has  been  before  mentioned. 

3.  Law.  (pi.)  That  part  in  the  beginning  of  a  deed 
or  conveyance  which  sets  forth  the  names  of  the 
grantor,  grantee,  and  things  granted,  together  with 
the  consideration  or  reason  of  the  grant. 

1641,  1818  [see  HABENDLM).  1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk. 
ii.  |  161.  72  If  the  '  Habcndum '  etc.  cannot  stand  with  the 
Premisses  but  is  repugnant  to  their  premisses.  1749  K. 
WOOD  Compl.  Body  Conveyancing  \,  v.  f  a.  836  The  pre- 
misses of  a  Deed  is  all  the  Forepart  of  the  Deed,  or  all  that 
is  written  before  the  Habendum.  1837  T.  D.  HARDY  Rot. 
Chart.  Pref.  n  The  Premises  of  a  Charter  comprehend  all 
that  precedes  the  Habendum,  and  contain  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  grantor,  the  address,  the  name  and  quality  of 
the  grantee*  the  description  of  the  thing  granted,  and  the 
reason  or  consideration  of  the  grant  being  made. 

4.  Law.  (pi.}  ($px.  use  of  2.)  The  subject  of 
a  conveyance  or  bequest,  specified  in  the  premises 
of  the  deed :  so  expressed  when  referred  to  collec- 
tively in  the  later  part  of  the  document ;   =  the 
houses,  lands,  or  tenements  above-said  or  before- 
mentioned. 

o.  1480  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  56  That.. my  executourrez 
have  and  resseyve  alle  the  issuez  and  profytys  of  alle  the 
seyd  mecse  londys  and  rentys  and  other  premisser.  1508 
in  Nichols  Royal  Wills  379  AH  which  nuners,  londs,  and 
tenements,  and  other  the  premisses,  we  late  purchased. 
1547  \nNewminsterCartul.  (Surtees)  311  All  grett  Trees 
&  Woodds  growyng  in  &  uppon  the  premyssez,  all  & 
syngler  which  premyssez  aboue  expressed  &  specified.  1609 
Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  354  The  said  Tylne  Corn  Hay 
Lamb  and  Wool  in  Allerthwaite  Markinton  and  Ingerthorpe 
and  other  the  Premisses,  .which  premisses  so  sold,  .is  now 
worth  p.  Ann.  60 /.  1774  in  Brasenose  Coll.  Doc.  \.  48  The 
Purchase  money  to  be  paid  Mr.  B.  for  Premisses. 

£.  1818  CRUISE  Direst  (ed.  2)  VL  526  Alice  Higgins 
devised  the  premises,  being  a  term  for  990  years,  to  trustees, 
in  trust  for  herself  for  life,  remainder  to  H.  Higgins  her  son 
and  Mary  his  wife.  18*7  JARMAN  Powell's  Devises  II.  187 
Where  a  testator  devised  a  certain  messuage  and  the  furni- 
ture in  it  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  he  gave  the 
said  messuage  and  premises  to  B.  the  latter  devise  was  held 
to  carry  the  furniture  as  well  as  the  messuage  to  B.  on  the 
principle  that  the  word  premises  included  all  that  went 
before. 

5.  pi.  (from  4.)    A  house  or  building  with  its 
grounds  or  other  appurtenances. 

o.  1730  Lond.Gaz.No.  6922/2  TheCommittee  for  Letting  the 
Cities  Lands . .  give  Notice  That  they  intend  to  Lett  by  several 
Leases  the  Premisses  hereafter  mentioned.  1764  HARMKH 
Observ.  vin.  v.  217  The  Eastern  villagers  now  have  often* 
times  little  [wood]  or  none  on  their  premisses. 

0.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xx.  312  An  actual  seisin, 
or  entry  into  the  premises,  or  part  of  them.  178*  Miss 
BURNEY  Cecilia  x.  iii,  Till  it  suits  you.. to  quit  the  pre- 
mises. 1817  W.SKLWYM£aafMViA7«f(ed.  4)11.685  The 


iii.  Wks.  VIII.  270  The  premises  in  that  piece  conduct 
irresistably  to  the  conclusion.  18*7  WHATEI.V  Logic  i.  i.  §  2 
23  Every  conclusion  is  deduced,  .from  two  other  proposi- 
tions (thence  called  Premises).  1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  134 
Here  the  second  premise  is  materially  false. 

II.  in  Law  and^VM.     (Now  always/mwwX-f.) 

2.  //.  The  matters  or  things  stated  or  mentioned 
previously  ;  what  has  just  been  said ;  the  aforesaid, 
the  foregoing.  Often  in  legal  phraseology:  see 
also  3,  4.  Rarely  in  sing,  (quot  1683  in  &). 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  in  technical  use. 

a.  1419  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  352  Plese  itt  to  youre  noble 
discretions  to  considere  the  premisses.  1494  FABVAN  Chron. 
v.  cxl.  126  As  by  the  redynge  of  the  premysses  ye  maye 
well  perceyue  and  know,  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health 
Xvj,Take  mouse  ears,  betony,  Sanamund,  sage,,  .make  a 
pouder  therof  &  boile  the  premisses  in  wine,  c  1535  HARPS- 
FIELD  Divorce  Hen.  Vtll  (Camden)  29  Now  after  these 
premisses  let  us.  .commence  the  matter  itself.  1631  WEEVER 

4nc,  Fun.  Mon.  646,  I  found  since  I  writ  the  premisses,    ; 
that  Kdward  the  Confessour   was  the  prime  cause.     1713 
WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  61  But  must  be  fully  satis-    ' 
fy  d  in  the  Premisses  by  ocular  Demonstration. 

£.  1519  WOLSKY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  u88o)  10  Yf  yt    i 
wold   please  you  of   your    cherytable    goodnes    to  shewe    j 
the  premyses.      1570   Homilies   it.   Agst.    Disobedience   I,    \ 
Of  whtche  all  and  singuler  the  premises,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures doo  beare  recorde  in  sundrie  places,     1683   Pennsylv.    j 
Archives  I.  63  Renouncing  all  Claims  or  Demands  of  any-    ' 
thing  m  or  for  ye  Premise  for  ye  future  from  Him.     1696 
Vestry  Bks.   {Surtees)  261    For   the  better  mforceing  the 
observacion  of  the  premises.     1794^  Bloomfieltts  Amer.  Law 
Ref.  30  The  Court  having  considered  the  Premises  are  of    ! 
Opinion  (etc.].    a  1830  in  Trevelyan  Macaulay  (1876)  I.  iii. 

VOL.  VTI. 


Allowed  to  make  it  his  home  for  the  time  being, 
sideration  of  keeping  the  premises  in  thorough  repair. 
1901  Act  a  Edw.  /  V/,  c.  28  f  21  Nor  shall  any  coroner's 
inquest  be  held  on  such  licensed  premises.  Mod.  Licensed 
to  retail  beer,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises.  All  repairs  done  on  the  premises. 

+  6.  //.  Previous  circumstances  or  events ;  things 
happening  before.  Obs. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  l'//ft  n.  i.  63  The  Law  I  beare  no 
mallice  for  my  death,  T'has  done  vpon  the  premises,  but 
lustice.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  42  As  he  meant  to  scatter 
those  ten  Tribes . .  so  he  orders  the  whole  frame  of  premises 
tending  thereto.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scotl.  vin.  Wks. 
1813  If.  86  So  after  these  premises,  the  murder  of  the  king 
following,  we  judge,  in  our  consciences  [etc,]. 

Premise  (pr/mai'z),  v.  Also  6  premyse, 
-mysse,  7  promise,  premize,  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  or  f. 
1 5- 1 6th  c.  F.  premist  -miset  pa.  pple.  ofpremetre, 
prtmetlre  to  place  or  put  forth  before:  cf.  PBKMIT.] 

1.  trans.  To  state,  set  forth,  or  mention  before 
something  else  ;  to  say  or  write  by  way  of  preface 
or  introduction  to  the  main  subject.  (With  simple 
obj.  or,  now  usually,  obj.  clause.) 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  105  Whan  almyghtv 
god  forbade  the  lewes  to  make . .  ydolles.  he  premyscd  & 
put  before  these  wordes,  sayenge  :  Thou  shall  haue  no  god 
but  me.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  vi.  C  iij,  I  thinke  it  not 
amisse..to  premise  certaine  Theoremes.  1606  HOLLAND 
Suet  on.  To  Kdrs.,  With  some  few  advertisments  pnemised. 
1660  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ckym.  34  What  we  have  already 
said  to  that  point  being  premi/'d.  1781  EARL  MALMESBURY 
Diaries  4-  Corr.  I.  453,  I  can  venture  to  premise  that  he 
will,  .be  deprived  of  every  possible  means  of  doing  harm. 
1804-6  SYD.  SMITH  Mor.  Philos.  (1850)  367  Having  premised 
these  observations,  I  proceed  to  consider  [etc.].  1851  Miss 
YONGB  Cameos  (1877)  II.  xv.  162  He  finally  gave  way,  and 
accepted  the  commission,  premising  that  he  would  only 
submit  to  it  for  twelve  months,  absol.  or  intr.  17..  SWIFT 
(J.),  I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances. 

•fb.   To  put  before,  prefix  (words,  etc.)  to  a 
writing,  speech,  etc.  Obs.  except  as  involved  in  prec. 

1626  R.  HARRIS  Hezekiah's  Recovery  (1630)  2  Neither  is 
there  any  necessitie  of  premising  petitions  to  each  particular 
thanksgiving.  1681  BOYLE  Let.  to  Bp.  H.  Jonts  8  Apr., 
Wks.  1772  I.  Life  173  The  preface  that  the  Jansenists  have 
premised  to  their  translation  of  the  new  testament.  1707 
SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  PreC,  An  Introduction,. .which  seemed 
necessary  to  be  premised  to  the  History  itself.  18*8  PUSEY 
Hist.  Enq.  i.  36  Premising  to  each  article  a  definition. 
t  C.  To  imply  beforehand  ;  to  presuppose.  Obs. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)!  165  The  very  notion 
of  the  Soul's  regeneration  premising  a  generation. 


PREMIUM. 

d.  Logic.  To  state  in  the  premises.    Also  absol. 

1684  BURNET  The.  Earth  \.  iy.  48  The  Apostle's  discourse 
here  was  an  argumentation.. 'tis  an  answer  upon  a  ground 
taken,  he  premise  th  and  then  infers.  1864  BOWEN  Logic 
vii.  182  For  if  only  sow  is  premised,  we  cannot  conclude  all. 

2.  To  make,  do,  perform,  or  use  beforehand ; 
esp.  in  Surg.  and  Med.  to  perform  (an  operation) 
or  administer  (a  remedy)  as  the  beginning  of 
a  course  of  treatment. 

J54-B  UQALL  Hrasm.  Apoph.  142  When  Antonie  (the  signe 
of  the  holy  crosse  premised)  had  in  the  name  of  (Tod 
demaunded.  1635  PACITT  Christianogr.  i.  til  (1636)  129 
This  solemne  prayer  being  ended,.. and  the  Lords  prayer 
premised,  all  communicate.  1651  WITTIE  Primroses  Pop. 
Err.  in.  171  They  forbid  to  use  them,,  .before  that  purging 
be  premised.  1736  AMVAND  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  337 
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drops  of  the  antimonial  wine,  ..  I  had  recourse  to  the  bark. 
1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magtndie's  Formttl.  (ed.  2)  209  In  the 
first  case,  of  ulcers,  I  premised  a  scton  in  the  arm. 

3.  transf.  To  preface  or  introduce  (w/M,  by 
something  else). 

18*3  CHALMERS  Strut,  f.  448  Let  me  premise  this  head  of 
discourse  by  admitting  that  I  know  nothing  more  hateful 
than  the  crouching  spirit  of  servility.  1847  MEDWIN  Shelley 
1.  281,  1  shall  premise  it  [the  history)  with  a  few  observations. 

f4.  a.  To  send  before  or  in  advance,  b.  To 
send  or  bring  before  the  time.  Obs.  rare. 

r  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  104  The 
King  premised  certaine  horsemen  to  beset  all  the  sea  coast. 
1593  i  '"':  PREMISED  2]. 

Premised  (prftnai-zd),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -KD  *.] 

1.  Stated  or  mentioned  previously  ;  aforesaid. 
546  Yorks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees)  II.  347   Fre  rente 
nge  furth  of  the  premyssed  landes.      1599  H.  BUTTES 

yets  drie  Dinner  A  iv  b,  AH  these  premised  words  .  .  inferre 
thus  much.  1667  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  612,  I  shall 
conclude  your  trouble  with  the  premised  Note.  1701 
NOKRIS  Ideal  World  i.  vi.  326  The  premised  general  notion 
of  eternal  truths. 

f  2.  Sent  before  the  time.   Obs.  rare. 

1503  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  K/,  v.  ii.  41  O  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  Flames  of  the  Last  day,  Knit  earth  and 
heauen  together. 

Premisory  (pr/marzori),  a.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f. 
PREMISE  v.  +-OBY  2.]  Introductory,  antecedent. 

1844  BABINGTON  tr.  Heckers  Epidemics  Mid.  Agts  190 
The  Sweating  Sickness  of  1485  did  not  make  its  appearance 
without  great  and  general  premisory  events. 

t  Premi  ssion.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  prtmission 
{•tdon  i^th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  prKmission-em  (J'omptj. 
gr.  p.  31,  in  Quicherat),  n.  of  action  from  L.  prx~ 
miltfre'.  see  next.]  A  sending  before  or  in  advance. 

1609  lip.  W.  BARLOW  Antw.  Nameless  Cath,  247  There 
was  a  premission  of  him  [Joseph]  intoKgipi.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.)  Premission^..  a  sending  before. 

t  Premi't,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  I-.  pr&mitt?re  to  send 
or  set  before,  f.  pr#t  PRE-  A.  +  mitlere  to  send.] 

1.  trans.  =  PREMISE  v.  i. 

1540  in  \oth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Contm.  App.  v.  385  That 
the  said  statute  to  be  allwaye  keapte..as  it  is  premitted. 
1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Ex^d.  84  Certaine  general!  ques- 
tions are  to  bee  premitted.  1681  R.  FLEMING  Fulfill.  Script. 
(1801)  I.  263,  I  would  premit  here  some  few  things.  1784 
j.  BROWN  Hist.  Brit.  Ch.  (1820)  II.  vL  218  After  premhtmg 
a  declaration  of  their  peaceful  intentions,  the  Covenanters 
took  possession  of  Newcastle. 

2.  =  PREMISE  v.  a. 

1661  [see  PREMITTED  below],  1670  MAYNWARING  Physi- 
cian's Kepos.  37  Purgation  is  necessary  to  be  premitted. 

3.  To  send  forth,  rare. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  50  Seneca  would  needs 
persuade  us.,  that  Virtue  doth  premit  its  light  into  the 
minds  of  al. 

Hence  f  Premi-tted  ///.  a.  Obs. 

i66a  GUNNING  Lent  Fast  100  The  Church..  directed  the 
Catechumeni  to  prepare  themselves  by  premitted  solemn 
fastings  for  the  reception  of  holy  Baptism. 

Fremities,  irrcg.  var.  PRIMICES  Obs.,  first-fruits. 

Premium  (prrmi:5m).  Also  7-8  prserniura. 
PI.  -iuras,  formerly  -ia.  [a.  \*.prsmium  booty, 
profit  from  booty,  profit,  advantage,  reward,  f. 
/r»,  PKE-  A.  i  +  emfre  to  buy,  orig.  to  take.] 

1.  A  reward  given  for  some  specific  act  or  as  an 
incentive  ;  a  prize. 

1601  A.  COPLEV  A  raw.  Let.  Jesnited  Gent.  107  Their 
martyrdomes  being  to  them  as  ^prsemium  for  the  one,  and 
.  .a  sufficient  Piacnluw  for  the  other.  i6i»  BRINSLEV  L*d. 
Lit.  xxviii.  (1627)  283  Those  [scholars]  who  doe  best,  would 
be  graced  with  some  Prmmium  from  them  :  as  some  little 
booke,  or  money.  [.\farrtn\  Some  Prmnria  giuen.  1661 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Premium..  \&  used  in  Schools,  for 
a  reward  given  to  that  Schollar  that  says  his  Lesson,  or  per- 
forms his  Exercise  well.  1716  R  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's 
War  (1865)  I.  152  The  Captain  with  his  Company,  .received 
their  Praemium,  which  was  Thirty  Shillings  per  head,  for 
the  Enemies  which  they  had  killed  or  taken.  1765  T. 
HUTCHINSOS  Hist.  Mass.  I.  ii.  305  He  knew  the  premium 
set  upon  his  head.  1770  SMAU.  in  J.  P.  Muirhead  Lift 
Jos.  Watt  xvl  (1858)  223  The  French..  offer  large  Pra?mui 
for  time-keepers.  1785  W.  TOOKK  in  Lett.  1 
(Camden)  429  The  pnemiums  annexed,  as  incitements  lo 
Philosophical  industry.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  Ill-  4*V« 
It  was  resolved,  that  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas  should 
be  paid  to  the  owner  who  shall  exhibit  the  best  three-year- 
old  bull.  1880  WAHMEN  Book-plates  xiv.  168  A  premium  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  1898  Daily  AV:«j  9  Mar.  4/4 
After  all  premiums  had  been  awarded,  and  the  winners  had 
been  paraded,,  .the  hunter  clashes  had  their  chance. 
fig-  "35  LVTTON  Run*  x.  vi,  Misplaced  mercy  would 
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be  but  a  premium  to  conspiracy.  1860  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Afystfa  I. .208  Such  an  abandonment,  .as  should  be  a  pre- 
mium  on  his  indolence. 

2.  The  amount  agreed  on,  in  an  insurance  policy, 
to  be  paid  at  one  time  or  from  time  to  time  in 
consideration  of  a  contract  of  insurance  (formerly 
premio} :  see  INSURANCE  4,  POLICY  sb'*  i. 

[1622,  1638 :  see  PREMIO.]  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  z\ 
Premium.  ..Among  Merchants  it  is  used  for  that  sum  of 
money. .which  the  Ensured  gives  the  Ensurer  for  ensur- 
ing the  safe  return  of  any  Ship  or  Merchandize.  1681 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1668/4  The  Insurers  will  oblige  Themselves 
..to  accept  of  a  Surrender,  and  repay  their  Premium,  only 
deducting  a  Proportion  for  the  time  Insured.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  262  The  conditions  of  insurance  are  2S.  per 
cent,  premium.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  vnd  Voy.  xxxiv.  480 
The  premium  that  might  be  demanded  at  Lloyd's.  1907 
West m.  Gaz.  16  J[an.  8/1  This  seemed  to  him  to  sufficiently 
define  'the  premiums  of  the  company 'j ..  the  periodical 
sums  required  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  policies  issued  by  the 
company  in  order  to  maintain  such  policies  against  the 
company. 

3.  A  sum  additional  to  interest,  price,  wages,  or 
other  fixed  remuneration;  a  bonus;  a  bounty  on 
the  production  or  exportation  of  goods,  f  Formerly 
sometimes  applied  to  interest  on  a  loan. 

1695  C.  MONTAGU  in  Cobbett  Part.  Hist.  Eng.  (1809)  V. 
968  The  supplies,. being  so  much  diminished.. by  the  un- 
equal change,  and  exorbitant  Premiums,  before  they  reached 
the  camp.  1698  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  IV.  340  An 
account.. what  imprest  money  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Burton 
and  Mr,  Knight  for  premiums  for  advancing  money,  &c., 
since  May  95.  1729  N.  Jersey  Archives  XI.  183  Any 
Person  importing  Masts  into  Great  Britain,  to  be  intituled 
to  the  Bounty  or  Praemium,  must  produce  a  Certificate. 
1751  SWIFT  To  Air.  Gay  69  With  Int Vest,  and  a  Praemium 
paid  beside,  The  Master  s  pressing  Wants  must  be  supply'd. 
1748  H.  ELLIS  Hudson's  Bay  103  Besides  the  extraordinary 
Wages,  .given,  Premiums  were  settled  in  Case  of  Success, 
proportionable  to  the  Rank  of  all  the  Persons  on  board. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxx.  456  If  no  premium  were 
allowed  for  the  hire  of  money,  few  persons  would  care  to 
lend  it.  1897  MARY  KINCJSLEY  JK  Africa.  649  A  captain 
is . .  sure  to  get  their  passage  money  and  a  premium  for  them. 

4.  A  fee  paid  for  instruction  in  a  profession  or 
trade. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xiv.  426  Sometimes  very  large 
sums  are  given  with  them  [apprentices],  as  a  premium  for 
such  their  instruction.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej,  Addr.t 
The  Theatre  86  He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in 
town,  But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down.  1878 
JRVONS  Prim.  Pol,  Econ.  vii.  58  To  learn  a  profession, 
like  that  of  an  architect  or  engineer,  it  is  requisite  to  pay  a 
high  premium,  and  become  a  pupil  in  a  good  office. 

5.  The  charge  made  for  changing  one  currency 
into  another  of  greater  value ;    agio  ;    hence,  the 
excess  value  of  one  currency  over  another. 

1717  NEWTON  in  Ri^aud  Corr.  Sit.  J/tf«  (1841)  II.  425  At 
home  they  make  their  payments  in  gold,  but  will  not  pay 
in  silver  without  a  premium.  1757  Jos.  HARRIS  Coins  121 
A  country  which  owetli  a  ballance  to  another  must  pay  a 
praemium  upon  all  the  bills. 

6.  At  a  premium :  at  more  than  the  nominal  or 
usual  value ;  above  par ;  Jig.  in  high  esteem.   (Opp. 
to  at  a  DISCOUNT.) 

1828  Harrovian  191  John  Lyon  put  their  charms  at  a 
premium,  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Vanderpnt  $•  S.  iii.  51  It 
answers  our  purpose  better  to  sell  our  claim  for  this  money 
at  a  premium.  1856  RUADE  Never  too  late  xxv,  Suicide 
is  at  a  premium  here.  Ibid,  [see  DISCOUNT  sb.  4].  i86z  [see 
DISCOUNT  sb.  4].  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  in.  ix.  (1876) 
421  When  the  exchange  is  unfavourable,  and  bills  at  a  pre- 
mium, this  premium,  .varies  from  day  today.  1882  BITHFI.L 
Counting-ho.  Diet.  (1893)  237  If  £100  of  Russian  Stock  is 
issued  at  the  price  of  404.  then,  if  the  quoted  price  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  95},  it  is  said  to  be  at  \\  premium. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  premium  ( =  prize)  bull, 
tulip  j  etc. ;  premium-kuntw,  -winner  •  premium- 
fed,  -paying,    adjs. :    premium   bonus   system, 
premium  systsm,  a  system  by  which  a  bonus  is 
paid  in  addition  to  wages  in   proportion  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  work  done. 


1 ':  l8SS  J-  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  249  The _ 

rose  in  value  to  the  premium  amount  of  £24,000  in  a  few 
days.  1895  Daily  News  4  Feb.  5/7  What  an  incubus  the 
pampered  and  premium-fed  merchant  navy  is  upon  national 
finances.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  8  June  8/1  A  sign  that  many 
premium-hunters  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  1901  Itid. 
5  Sept.  8/1  Brief  descriptions  were  given  of  the  working  and 
general  results  of  the  premium  system.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
»7  Oct.  3/3  The  premium  bonus  system,  as  provisionally 
agreed  to,  seems  to  Mr.  Webb  to  be  an  admirable  expedient. 
1905  Itid.  30  Jan.  3/7  Parents  and  guardians  often  pay  a 
premium  to  a  Canadian  farmer.  But  the  best  farmers  will 
not  take  a  premium  boy. 

Hence  Fremiiimed  (prrmiwmd)  a.,  that  has 
gained  a  premium  or  prize ;  Pre-miumless  a., 
without  (the  means  of  paying)  a  premium. 

'79?  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  305  A  breed  of  these 
premium'd  bulls.  1796  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  Poole  (1895) 
189  He  was  too  young  and  premiumless,  and  no  one  would 
take  him. 

Premolar  (pr/mJu-iJU),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  PRE-  B.  3 
+  MOLAR.  Cf.V.prt-malafrt,']  One  of  the  set  of 

molar  teeth  in  front  of  the  true  molars,  replacing 
the  molars  or  grinders  of  the  milk  dentition ; 
a  false  molar,  in  man  called  '  bicuspid '. 

(Sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  a  molar  of  the  deciduous 
dentition.) 

1841  OWEN  in  Brande  'Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  326/2  The  teeth.. 


which  are  analogous  to  the  bicuspids  in  man  are  called 
'  prEemoIars  '  or  spurious  molars  [in  mammalia  generally]. 
1849-52  Todd's  Cycl.Anat.  IV.  903/1  Those  grinders  which 
succeed  the  deciduous  ones.  .are  called  'premolars'.  1861 
HULME  tr.  AIoqnin-Taiidon  II.  III.  ii.  114  The  Civet..  is 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  three  false  molars  (pre- 
molars of  Owen).  1863  HUXLEY  Man's  Place  Nat.  ii.  81. 
1872  MIVART  Eleni.  Anat.  viL  253  The  bicuspid  molars  of 
man..  are  in  zootomy  termed  premolars  because  they  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  true  molars.  1897  [see  PRELACTEAL]. 
B.  adj.  Situated  in  front  of  the  (true)  molars; 
that  is  a  premolar. 

1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  vi.  283  The  last  premolar 
tooth  has  gone  over  to  the  molar  series. 

t  Premolli-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  priemollire  to  soften  beforehand  :  see 
-TION.]  A  previous  softening  or  mitigation. 

1682  NORRIS  Hierocles  Pref.  4  Sometimes  without  any  Pre- 
niollition  at  all,  they  are  downright  sins, 

Premonarchical  :  see  PBE-  B.  i  d. 

Fremonish  (przm^-nij),  v.    Now  rare.     [f.  L. 
j  frxmonere  to  forewarn,  foreshow,  after  MONISII, 
j   ADMONISH.]  trans.  To  forewarn;  to  advise,  caution, 
notify,  or  admonish  beforehand. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  201  b,  Thou  art  agayn 
premonysshed,  aduysed  &  warned  neuer  to..ymagyn  in 
thy  fantasy  ony  suche.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  u. 
iii,  Fye,  I  premonisht  you  of  that.  1640-1  Kirkcndtr.  War- 
Comm.  Min.  lit.  (1855)  153  The  said  Committie  of  Estaites 
of  Parliament  doe  heirby  warne,  premoneis  and  requyer  all 
Commissares  and  Collectores  .  .  that  they  prepare  thair 
comptes  and  present  thame  befoire  the  auditors.  1742 
J.  WILLISON&I/W;  o/Gileadi.  (1800)  60  God  doth  premonish 
us  that  a  storm  is  coming.  1876  LOWELL  Among  iny  Bks. 
Ser.  n.  191  Of  whose  haunting  presence  the  delicacy  of  his 
senses  had  already  premonished  him. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  give  warning  beforehand. 

IS5°  HOOPER.  term.  Jonas  i.  12  b,  He  is  yet  so  mercyfull  that 
he  premonysheth  &  forewarneth  of  hys  scourge  to  come, 
by  hys  prophets.  1625  SHIRLEY  Love  Tricks  n.  ii,  Were  it 
otherwise,  I  should  elect,  as  you  pre-monish,  youth  And 
prodigal  blood,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  Test.  Matt.  xxiv.  30 
God  premonishes  before  he  punishes.  1894  F.  P.  BADIIAM 
in  Academy  15  Dec.  513/2  The  mention  of  women  in  the 
genealogy,  .premonishes  that  some  peculiar  importance  will 
attach  to  Christ's  mother. 

t  Preiuo-mshmeiit.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
The  act  of  premonishing  ;  premonition. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  i.  P.  v  b,  To  obserue  the  rules, 
and  take  the  premonishementes  of  Godly  doctrine.  Ibid. 
Bvij,  Without  premonishement  or  warning.  1624  WOTTON 
Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1672)40  Now,  after  these  premonishments 
I  will  come  to  the  Compartition  itself.  1788  GILSON  Serm. 
Pract.  Snbj.  vii.  (1807)  133  We  are  not  given  to  know  what 
premonishment  Elijah  had  received. 

Premonition  (pr/mcni-Jan).  [ad.  obs.  F. 
premouicion  (isth  c.  in  Godef.),  -ilion,  ad.  late  L. 
prstmonitia  a  forewarning,  n.  of  action  f.  L.  prte- 
monere  :  see  PREMONISH.  In  med.L.  the  word  was 
identified  in  form  with  prsmfmltio  (prop,  a  fortify- 
ing in  front),  so  that  the  earlier  form  in  Eng.  was 
PREMDNITIOX,  q.v.]  The  action  of  premonishing 
or  forewarning  ;  a  previous  notification  or  warning 
of  subsequent  events  ;  a  forewarning. 

[1456-1693:  see  PREMUNITION  2.]  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan. 
Argt.  8  It  is  necessarye  to  note  this  premonicion  teaching 
vs  how  we  shulde  knowe  the  chirche  of  God.  1577-8  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  666  Upoun  sic  schort  and  unlauch- 
full  premonitioun.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare 
Cl.  465  ^ee  have  thought  good  (by  way  of  friendly 
premonition)  to  declare  unto  them  all  as  followeth.  1785 
REID  Intell.  Powers  II.  iii.  250  In  the  premonition  to  the 
reader  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Optics.  1869 
Act  32  tf  33  Viet.  c.  116  §  7  The  lands  ..  should  be  redeem- 
able by  the  grantor,  .upon  premonition  of  three  months. 
1876  FARRAR  Afarlt.  Serin,  xx.  195  It  will  be  the  creeping 
premonition  of  paralysis  to  come. 

Premonitive  (przmfnitiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
prxmonit-  ,ppl.  stem  of  prsemoncre  (see  next)  +  -IVE.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  premonition  ;  premonitory. 

1861  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Hebr.  Poetry  291  The  present  trouble 
.  .may  be  interpreted  as  premonitive  of  a  renewed  life. 

Pr  emoiiitor  (przmp-nitsj)  .  [a.  L.  prxmonitor, 
agent-n.  f.flran/ioneri!  to  forewarn:  seePREMOMSH.] 
One  who  or  that  which  forewarns  ;  a  premonitory 
sign  or  token. 

a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Soliloquies  Ixxix,  Some  such  like  un- 
couth premonitors  ;  which  the  great  and  holy  God  sends 
purposely  to  awaken  our  security.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius 
311  A  premomtor  in  things  dubious.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk. 
Farm  \.  245  Of  these  the  Clouds  are  eminent  premonitors. 
1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  CMft  Met.  464  Premonitors  of  crime. 

Premonitory  (pnmp'nitari),  a.  (sb.*)  [ad.  late 
L.  prxmmiitori-us,  f.  prxmonitor  :  see  prec.  and 
-ORY2.  Cf.  F.pr<fmonitoire.]  Giving  or  conveying 
premonition;  serving  to  warn  or  notify  beforehand. 
r.1^'  .)yARiD  s'"'f'  Cooler  43  In  premonitory  judgements, 
God  will  take  good  words,  and  sincere  intents;  but  in  per- 
emptory, nothing  but  reall  performances.  1686  GOAD  Celesi. 
Bodies  11.  iv.  213  A  Comet..  following  an  Earthquake, 
though  it  looseth  the  Praemonitory 


|  1847  in  WEBSTER.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  viii, 
Shaking  her  own  head  premonitorily. 

t  Premo-nster,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Shortened 
from  PREMONSTHATENSIS. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vii.  irn  (Cotton  MS.)  And  of  pe 
ordyr  Premonster  lyk  Qwhit  chanownys  coyme  ban  to 
Alnewyk.  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  412/1  Premoster,  whygte 
chanon  (//.,  P.  Premonster),  Premonstrensis. 

t  Premo'nstrance.  Obs.    [a.  obs.  F.  pre- 

monstrance  (ifithc.  in  Godef.),  f.OF.fremonstrer: 
see  -ANCE.]     A  showing  beforehand  ;  foreshowing. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Nt.  Fijb,  Dreames.  .if  they  haue 
anie  premonstrance  in  them,  the  preparatiue  feare  of  that 
they  so  premonstrate..is  far  worse  than  the  mischiefe  itselfe 
by  them  denounced  and  premonstrated.  1633  T.  ADAMS 
Exp.  2  Peter  i.  14  Our  apostle  had  some  special  pre- 
monstrance of  the  nearness  of  his  end. 

Premonstrant    (prz'm^-nstrant),   sb.    and   a. 
Eccl.   Hist.     [In  form   pres.  pple.  of  OF.  pre- 
monstrer  to  foreshow  :  used  to  represent  med.L. 
PKEMONSTRATENSIS.] 
A.  sb.  =  PKEMONSTRATENSIAN  sb. 

1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  853  The  Orders  of  the 
Cistercians  and  Praemonstrants.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  570/2 
Abbeys  of  Benedictins,  Cistercians,  regular  Canons,  and 
Premonstrants,  to  which  the  king  nominates. 


,  omne 

B.  adj.  =  PREMONSTRATENSIAN  a. 


uur^ii.      loyv  i  ,i  :s.\  r.<  KI.NM  i.i  .N  u  otntin  ima  er  1*1  oftasi  . 

There  were  also  two  settlements  of  Premonstrant  nuns  in 


,  premonitory 

symptoms.      1868  BROWNING  Ring  f,  Bk.    IV.   r356   Signs 
and  silences  Premonitory  of  earthquake. 

B.  ellipt.  as  sb.  pi.  Premonitory  symptoms. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  308,  I  am  down 
myself  today  with  all  the  premonitories. 


myself  today  with  all  the  pr 
Hence  Premo'nitorlly  adv. 


ngan. 

t  Premo-nstrate,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  A  shortened 
equivalent  of  PREMONSTRATENSIAN. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  H  iv,  About  this  time  arose 
other  sectes  of  perdicion,  as  the  ..  Premonstrates.  1631 
WEEVER  Anc.  Fitnt  Mon.  283  White  Canons  premomt  rates. 

t  Premcrnstrate,  ppi*  a.  Obs.  rare-1,   [ad. 

L.  pr&monstrat-its,  pa.  pple.  of  prxmonstrare  :  see 
next.]  *  Premonstrated',  foreshown.  (Const,  as 
pt.pple^ 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  ip  When  they  are  ordinative, 
methodical,  and  by  conclusion,  as  is  premonstrate. 

t  Premo'nstrate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  prsemonstrare  to  show  beforehand,  f.  prte,  PRE- 
A.  i  +  monstrare  to  show.]  trans.  To  point  out 
or  make  known  beforehand  ;  to  foreshow,  portend. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  ProH.  104  The  same  conjunction 
againe  infusing,  doth  out  of  all  doubt  premonstrate  the 
second  corning  of  the  sonne  of  God  and  man  in  the  maiestie 
of  his  glorie.  1594  [see  PREMONSTRANXE].  1652  WHARTOX 
tr.  Rothman's  Chironr.  Wks.  (1683)  550  They  premonstrate 
Happiness  to  the  Man  in  his  Journeys  and  Messages.  1679 
C.  NESSE  Antichrist  132  It  is  not  the  manner  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  premonstrate  any  certain  periods. 

Premonstratensiau  (prjmpnstrate-nsian), 
sb.  and  a.  Eccl.  Hist.  Also  7  pree-.  [f.  med.L. 
Priemonstrdtensis  (see  next)  +  -AN.] 

A.  s/>.  A  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order 
of  regular  canons    founded   by    St.   Norbert   at 
Premontre',  near  Laon,  lie  de  France,   in   1119. 
Also  called  Premonstrants,  Norbertians,  and,  from 
the  colour  of  their  dress,  White  Canons.     Also,  a 
member  of  a  corresponding  order  of  nuns. 

1695  T.  TANNER  Notitia  Monastica  Pref.  a  vj  b,  Concern. 
ing  the  introducing  of  the  Benedictine  Order  into  this 
Kingdom,  ..as  also  of  the  Regular  Canons,  Austins,  Prx- 
mon.stratensians,  Gilbertines;  &c.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV. 
290/2  'Ihe  Premonstratensians  procured  a  constitution, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  that  all  the 
abbots  of  their  order  should  wear  them  \sc.  mitres].  1885 
Cath.  Diet.  658^/2  More  recently  a  community  of  French 
Premonstratensians  has  been  established  at  Storrington. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  this  order. 

1695  T.  TANNER  Notitia  ftlonastica  123  Newhouse  or 
Newsom.  The  first  Monastery  of  the  Priemonstratensian 
Order  in  England,  built  by  Petr.  de  Gousla  A.  D.  1146. 
Ibid.  Pref.  b  v,  The  Austin,  Premonstratemian  and  Gilber- 
tine  Nuns,  ..were  instituted  by  the  same  as  the  Monks  of 
those  Orders.  1864  Churchman  3  Nov.  64  Ilishop  Maxe, 
the  general  visitor  of  the  Premonstratensian  order.  1885 
Cath.  Diet.  685/1  There  were  at  one  time,  according  to 
Helyot,  a  thousand  Premonstratensian  abbeys..  and  five 
hundred  houses  of  nuns. 

II  Premonstrate  nsis,  prse-,  a.  and  s/>. 
[med.L.  '  belonging  to  Pre'montre  ',  med.L.  (locus) 
Prsemonstraius  '  the  place  foreshown  '  (see  PREMON- 
STRATE  v.},  so  called  because  the  site  is  said  to 
have  been  prophetically  pointed  out  by  St.  Norbert.] 
=  PREMONSTRATENSIAN  a.  and  sb.  Hence  t  *re- 
monstrate  -nse,  contr.  Fremonstrense,  a.  and  sb.  ; 
t  Premonstrate  'nser  s/>.;  fPremonstre'nsian  a. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  459  Aboute  t>is  t>'me 
began  be  ordre  Premonstratensis  [JUS.  -censis],  f>at  is  be 
ordre  of  white  chanouns.  1432-50  Ibid.,  The  ordre  Pre- 
monstratense  \MS.  -cense]  began  abowte  this  tyme.  c  1425 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  vii.  806  (Wemyss  MS.)  And  in  be  nixt  ?ere 
efter  ban  The  ordre  Premonstrense  [Colt.  MS.  Prem^ii- 
strans;  Auchinlect  of  Premonstratens]  he  began.  That 
is  to  say  of  channons  quhite.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
412  per  was  a  blak  monk  bat  fell  in  apostasye,  &  syne 
he  was  a  Premonstratence  [US.  -cence]  &  went  oute. 
1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  H.  78  The  Premonstraten- 
sers  or  white  chanons,  came  in  to  the  realme  &  buylded 
at  Newhowse  in  Lyncolne  dyocese  in  the  yeare  of  our 
lord  a  M,  a  C,  and  xlv.  c  1630  RISDON  Sim.  De-son  §  134 
(1810)  146  Canons  of  the  order  of  Pnemonstretenses.  1715 
M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  142  This  was  answered  by 
Father  Hugo,  a  Regular  Premonstrensian  Prehendary.  1805 


PBEMONSTRATION. 

I'OKSVIH  licautii's  Sctitt.  II.  18  Patrick,  of  the  tcfunaed 
urttcr  of  l)r»;iiioii.k)iratun?.tj^  of  Dryburjjh. 

t  Preiuonstra  tion.  Obs.  [a<l.  late  L.  //w- 
i/ioiistnilidn'Ciit)  n.  of  action  f.  pnvtnonstnire  :  see 
I'UEMOXSTUATK  v.]  The  action  of  ^remonstrating 
or  showing  beforehand ;  a  showing  forth,  making 
known,  indication,  or  manifestation  beforehand. 

c  1450  Ulifott''  Salna.cionn  44  The  fift  Chajntle  vs  telles 
uurc  udyi  oUadoiUM  In  the  temple  by  thrc  hgurtr^  of  pre- 
iiionhlrationnc.  1581  MAHBKCK  Bk.  of  Notes  215  The  Church 
!'\-  pieinonstratiun  declareth  what  U  the  word  of  God.  1610 
WILLET  Hexapln  Dan.  59  This  dreame  beeing  a  pre- 
iiiunbiration  uf  Lliiiig->  to  come.  1623  COCKURAM,  Pre- 
inonstration,  a  fore  shewing. 

Pre*monstra:tor.  rare.  [a.L. prvtmonstrator^ 
ai;ent-n.  f.  prwnonstrare  :  see  PUKMONSTKATK  z/.] 
One  who  or  that  which  shows  beforehand. 

1846  in  W»JK,  I-.M  I.K,  citing  KIKUY.     Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Preiuorse  <  pr/'m^'is),  a.  Hot.  and  Ettfoiti. 
Also  prse-.  [ad.  L.  prwinors'ttS)  pa.  pple.  of/ra;- 
mordere  to  bite  (off)  in  front,  f.  pr^  PUE-  A.  40 
+  mordere  to  bite.]  Having  the  end  abruptly 
truncate,  as  if  bitten  or  broken  off. 

1755  CHAMBERS  Cyct,  Supp.  s.  v.  Lc<if>  Praemorse  Leaf,.* 
a  leaf  which  is  truncated  and  terminated  by  an  acute  sinus 


at  the  summit.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  295 
/  Vt'/wv-j,-. . ,  terminating  in  an  irregular  truncate  apex,  as  if 
bitten  off.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  III.  192  Its  rout 


i.-.  premorse  or  bitten.  1872  OLIVER  l-'.lan.  Hot.  u.  192  Blue 
Scabious.  .Herb  with  a  prsemorse  (abrupt)  rootstock.  1887 
Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  529  The  types  of  the  modern 
carrot  are  the  tap-rooted  and  the  premorse-rooted. 

Fremortal  to  -Mosaic:  see  I'UK-  B.  i. 

Pre-iuo'rteill,  a.  [a.  L.  prx  mortem  before 
death.]  Taking  place  or  performed  before  death  : 
opposed  to  post- mortem, 

1802  Chicago  Advance  21  July,  To  see  himself  as  others 
&ee  him  through  the  kindly  medium  of  pre-mortem  obituary 
notices.  1893  W.  K.  COWERS  Dis.  Nerv.Syst,  (ed.  2)  II.  339 
The  prc'tnortem  rise  in  temperature  is  usually  attended  by 
extreme  frequency  of  pulse. 

Promotion  (pr/mJu-Jsn).  [ad.  med.L, prxmo- 
tion-cmt  n.  of  action  f.  late  L.  prxmovere  to  move 
(anything)  beforehand:  see  PREMOVE.  So  Y.prt*- 
motion  (1713  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Motion  or  impulse 
given  beforehand;  esp.  applied  to  divine  action 
held  to  determine  the  will  of  the  creature. 

111643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  133  They 
contend,  .whether  with  this  freedoms  of  will.  .Physical! 
predeterminations  or  promotions  can  consist,  a  1680  J. 
CORBET  Free  Actions  u.  vii.  (1683)  18  It  being  to  a  good 
act,  it  is  a  Promotion  perfective  of  our  Nature,  and  to  its 
well-being.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v.,  Physical  pre- 
inotion,  according  to  Alvarez,  Lemos,  etc.,  is  a  complement 
of  the  active  power,  whereby  it  passes  from  the  first  act  to 
the  second ;  i.  e.  from  a  complete,  and  next  power,  to  action. 
1867  [see  PKEMOVEMENT].  \$&$Ca.tholic  Diet.  384/2  [About 
1580]  Bannezt  a  Dominican  professor  at  Salamanca,,  .repre- 
sented efficacious  grace  as  determining  the  free  consent  of 
the  will  by  '  physical  premotion  ',  and  this  premotion  which 
was  infallibly  followed  by  the  consent  of  the  will  came,  as 
he  alleged,  from  God's  absolute  decree  that  the  person  so 
moved  uy  grace  should  correspond  toil.  1887  Mind [Apr. 
266  This  thesis  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  denial  of 
*  pkysi^l  premotion '. 

Frem.o-ti.onal,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PRE-  B.  i  d  + 
MOTION  sb.  +  -AL.]  Existing  before  motion. 

1853  BAILEY  Festus  xxviii.  (ed.  5)  475  At  the  first  creation, 
in  that  peace,  Pi  emotional,  preelemental,  prime. 

Premove  (pn~m«'v),  z».  rare,  [ad.  late  L.  prst:- 
movere  to  move  (anything)  beforehand,  f.  prxt  PRK- 
A.  i  +  nwvtre  to  MOVE.]  trans.  To  move  or 
influence  beforehand  ;  to  impel  or  incite  to  action. 

1598  FLORIO,  PremossOj  promoted,  preferred,  premooued. 
1663  BAXTER  Divine  Life  141  It  followeth  that  we  have 
no  certainty  when  God  premoveth  an  Apostle  or  Prophet  to 
>peak  true,  and  when  to  speak  falsly.  1675  —  Cat/i.  Theol. 
n.  viii.  190  U  performeth  that  Act  because  it  is  premoved  to 
it.  1867  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  Philos.  Theism  (1884)  II.  187 
;u>te>  Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  God  does  premove 
earthly  phenomena. 

Hence  Premo'vement.  ;<:•<-. 

1867  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  Philos,  Theism  (1884)  II.  172  It 
does  not  follow,  .because  they  are  fixed  that  they  proceed 
independently  of  God's  constant  and  unremitting  *  pre- 
iiiovement  \  [S/'otc]  We  do  not  say  '  premotion ',  because 
this  word  has  a  special  sense  in  the  Thomistic  philosophy, 
totally  distinct  from  that  here  intended. 

Premu-ltiply,  v.  Math.  [PRK-  A.  40.]  trans. 
To  multiply  by  (or  as)  a  PREF ACTOR,  q.  v. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Premuiicla'tion.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7  pree-. 
[n.  of  action  f.  L.  prs&mundare^  repr.  by  prw- 
mundatits  cleansed  beforehand,  t.prse,  PRE-  A.  i  + 
Hiitndare  to  cleanse :  see  -ATION.]  A  cleansing  or 
purification  beforehand. 

a  x66o  HAMMOND  igSerttr.  ix.  Wks.  1684  IV.  619  A  prse- 
mundation  or  prasanctification  of  them  that  sued  to  be 
admitted  higher. 

t  Premu-ne,  obs.  colloq.  contraction  of  PR.E- 
UUKIRE  (in  sense  3). 

1758  MRS.  LENNOX  Henrietta  in.  i,  'Nay,  for  that  matter, 
..1  may  draw  myself  into  another  premune  perhaps  :  after 
WMt  I  have  buffered  I  ought  to  be  cautious.' 

Premunire,-eal,-ize,etc. -.seePR.KMUMRE.etc. 
t  Fremuni'te,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L./ra?- 

munlrc  (see  next).     Cf.  F.  primunir  (i4th  c.).] 

trans.  To  fortify  or  guard  in  front  or  beforehand. 
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« 1619  t'oiHKKBY  At/twin.  Pref.  (1622)  12  For  the  better 
removing  of  the  exception.  .1  thought  good  to  pnemunite 
the  succeeding  Treatise,  with  this  proceeding  Preface,  1679 
V.  AI.SOI-  J/tV///i  JHt/ui'-CHiium  \.  \.  53  King  James  sent 
thither  [to  Dortl  several  of  his  must  learned  and  eminent 
divines,  prcinunited  with  an  instrument. 

Premunition  (pr/miirarjan).  Nowro/r.  [ad. 
late  L. prteniunUioH'tniiiu  oi  action  {.  prawnunlrc 
to  fortify  or  protect  in  front,  f.  pra&^  PKK-  A.  4  c  T 
tiiunirt  to  fortify,  defend.  In  med.L.  #ne-t  pre- 

1  before '  was  referred  to  time,  and  the  verb  con- 
founded with  prxntonire  to  warn  beforehand,  so 
that  with  the  form  tfprxmunire  it  had  the  sense  of 
prxmonere ;  whence  the  sb.  I'K.KM UM HL,  and  sense 

2  here  (the  earlier  use  in  English).] 

1.  The  action  of  fortifying  or  guarding  before- 
I    hand ;    a   previous  securing  of  immunity  against 

attack  or  danger ;  a  forearming. 

1607  Sckol.  Disc.  ogst.  Antichr.  i.  iv.  177  We  premise  the.se 
two  piouUoes  and  premunitions  for  our  selues.  x6*a  S. 
WARD  Life  of  Fat  tit  in  Death  (1627)  49  Let  mee  tell  thee 
prxuision  Is  the  best  preuentiun,  and  premonition  the  best 
imcmunition.  1874  H.  N. HUDSON  Wonisw.\. (1884)7 [(Funk) 
That  issue  was  to  be  forestalled  by  timely  premuiution. 

2.  Used,  by  confusion,  in  the  sense  of  PREMONI- 
TION.    (The  earlier  use.)     Ol/s.  exc.  as  in  quot. 
1875,  referring  to  PR.EMUNIENTES  :  cf,  next. 

[1389  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  267/1  Soil  tiel  conviction  ou 
attemdre  envers  luy  par  Brief  de  Premunition.]  1456  Cov. 
Ltet  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  296  That  all  the  churche-wardens. . 
be  redy  to  accompt  ^erely  aftur  premunicion  made  vnto 
theym.  1546  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  62  Upoun  the 
premunitioun  of  \x'J  dayis  to  compeir  befoir  thaim.  1629 
LYNDE  Via  Tuta+q  Letters  of  adueriUement  or  premunition 
were  written,  .and  were  sent  by  the  Orthodox  Bishops  and 
Pastors  to  other  parts  and  sound  Members  of  the  Catholique 
Church.  1693  R.  FLEMING  Disc.  Earthquakes  103  An 
experimental  Knowledge  of  the  Truth  of  Divine  Premuni- 
tions,  when  it's  too  late. .will  be  very  sad.  1875  Straits 
Const.  Hist.  xv.  II.  105  The  whole  body  of  beneficed 
clergy.. was  organised  by  Edward  I  as  a  portion  of  his 
parliament,  by  the  clause  of  premunition  inserted  in  the 
writ  of  summons  addressed  to  the  bishops. 

PreniU'uitory,  a,  [f.  JL.  pracmftnit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  prxmiimret  in  med.L.  used  for  pnvmonere 
(see  prec.  and  PIUCMUNIRE)  +  -ORY  ^.]  Used,  by 
confusion,  for  PREMONITORY  a.  Premonitory  clause 

=  PR^EMUNIENTES  iLlltsc. 

1700  ATTERBURY  Rights  Eng.  Convoc.  (1701)  227,  I. .shall 
..endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the  Original  of  the 
Premunitory  Clause.  Ibid.  241  The  PrEemunitory  Clause. 
1854  THIRLW  ALL /?**/«.  (1877)  I.  211  The  prjemunitory  clause 
though  seemingly  become  a  dead  letter,  was  really  carried 
into  effect  in  its  spirit. 

Premutative,  -mycosic,  -mythical:  see 
PUE-  A.  3,  B.  i.  Premye:  see  PREMIE. 

f  Prena'de.  Obs.  Name  of  a  dish  in  old  cookery. 

c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  91  Prenade  [Douce  MS,  BrewesJ. — 
Take  wyn, .  .and  clarefied  honey,  sawndres,  pouder  of  peper, 
Canel,  Clowes,  Maces,  Saffron,  pynes,  my[n]ced  dates,  & 
reysons,  And  cast  thereto  a  litul  vmegre,  and  sette  hit  ouer 
the  fire,  and  lete  hit  boyle  [etc.]. 

Prename,  -nasal :  see  PRE-  A.  2,  B.  3. 

I!  Frenares,  prsenares  (pr/he>r/z),  sb.  pL 

Anat.  Also  in  sing,  -naris.  [mod.L.,  f.  pros 
before  +  L.  narcst  pi.  of  naris  nostril.]  The 
anterior  nares  or  openings  of  the  nasal  cavity  ;  the 
nostrils  (as  opposed  to  the  POSTNAREM). 

i88a  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Techn.  513  There  is  a  toler- 
ably direct  passage  from  the  prxnaris  to  the  fast  naris 
through  the  so  called  meatus  ventralis  (inferior*. 

Hence  Pre-,  praenarial  a.1,  belonging  to  the 
]>renares. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pramarial.     1895  5.  S.  Lex.>  Prenarial. 

Prenaiial  (pr/he^'rial),  a.2  Anat.  [f,  PRE- 
B.  3  +  L.  naris  nostril  +  -AL.]  Situated  in  front  of 
the  nostrils. 

1866  OWEN  Vertebr.  Anim.  II.  426  Euphysetes  simits 
shows  the  opposite  extreme  to  Balaena  and  Pkyseter,  in  the 
disproportionate  shortness  of  the  rostral  or  '  prenarial '  to 
the  cranial  or  '  postnarial '  part  of  the  skull. 

Prenatal  (prfttftal),  a.  [f.  PRE-  B.  id  + 
NATAL  a.1]  Existing  or  occurring  before  birth; 
previous  to  birth ;  antenatal. 

(In  quot.  1895  with  reference  to  the  prenatal  divinity  of 
Christ) 

i8a6  SOUTHEY  VituL  Eccl.  Angl.  173  For  his  prenatal 
performances,  and  the  other  miracles  of  his  early  life,.. 
St.  Fursey  is  as  little  entitled  to  discredit  as  to  honour. 
1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  \\.  103  note,  The  idea  of 
John's  pre-natal  inspiration ;.  .the  supposed  inspiration  of 
the  unborn  John.  1895  HAWEIS  in  Contewfi.  Rev.  Oct.  599 
There  are  what  I  may  call  the  Prenatal  Infusion  clergy 
and  the  Postnatal  Transfusion  clergy.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  333  The  principal  causes  [of  idiocy  and  im- 
becility] may  be  grouped  as  pre-natal  and  post*natal. 

fig.  1877  TYNDALL  in  Dually  News  2  Oct.  2/4  Pre-natal 
i  intimations  of  modern  discoveries  and  results  are  strewn 
'  through  scientific  literature. 

Hence  Prena'talist,  one   who   believes   in   the 

'    prenatal  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ   (also  attrid.} ; 

Prena-tally  adv.,  in  the  prenatal  stage  or  period. 

1879  TOURGEK  FooCs  Err,  xxxix.  286  That  they  were  prc- 

natalty  infected   with   the   seeds    of   fatal    disease.      1895 

HAWEIS  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Oct.  599  The  Prenatal  is  ts  admit 

human  parentage  on  one  side  onfy.    Ibid.  604  [see  POST- 

j    NATAUST]. 

Prence,  obs.  form  of  PRINCE. 


PRENOSTICATUBE. 

fPrend,  s6.  Obs.  [?for  *rtpretni,  from  !•'.  re- 
prendre  to  join  broken  parts.]  ?A  repaired  crack. 

1470  Paston  Lett.  III.  272  Item,  a  Crete  mater  with  a 
prend  in  the  botoui,  and  the  armes  of  Seint  Jorge.. .  Item, 
a  nother  maser  sownde  in  the  botom  and  a  sengiloonde. 

t  Prend,  v .  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  1'".  prend-rc :— I.. 
prendlre,  contracted  form  of  prehendlrc  to  take : 
see  PBEHENIX]  trans.  To  take. 

1447  BOKENHAU  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  149  In  hym  thou  prend- 
yddyst  thi  symylytude. 

Frender  •  prt-ndoj).  Law.  [sb.  use  of  K. 
prendre,  inf.,  to  take.]  The  power  or  right  of 
taking  a  thing  without  its  being  offered. 

1597  WEST  -aid  PI.  Symbol.  {  126  The  Lord,  .-.hal  bane 
such  things,  as  lye  in  freitcUr :  as  the  warde  of  the  bodie  of 
the  heire  and  of  the  land,  escheates  &c.  1607  COWELL 
Inttrpr.  s.  v.  Render,  There  be  certaine  things  in  a  maner 
that  lie  in  f  render,  .and  certaine  that  lie  in  Render,  a  1635 
SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  138  A  reseruation  of  tilings  in 
prender  or  vser,  as  to  haue  common  for  four  beeues,  or  foure 
cart  loads  of  wood,  inaketh  no  tenure.  1768  BLACKSTONL 
CoiHtn.  111.  i.  15  Ueriot  custom  (which  Sir  Lduiund  Cuke 
says,  lies  only  in  prender,  and  not  ill  render). 

Prene,  obs.  form  of  PREEN. 

II  Prenegard.  Obs.  The  Fr.  phrase preitez  garde, 
take  care. 

c  1400  Songs  Coilume  (Percy  Soc.)  50  Prenetard,  prene. 
gurd,  thus  bere  I  uiyn  baselard. 

Pre-nephritio:  PRE- B.  i.  Prengte, Frenk : 
see  PRINK  v.  Prennable,  obs.  f.  PREGNABLE. 

Prenoble  (pr/n<yu-b'l),  a.  nonce-iud.  [f.  PRE- 
A.  6  +  NOBLE  a.]  Pre-eminently  noble.  So  t  Pre- 
no'ble  v.  Obs.,  trans,  to  ennoble  pre-eminently. 

1657  REEVE  God's  PUa  40  We  should  prenoble  priority 
with  honourable  actions.  iSxa  SOL  i  ni- v  Onndana  II.  96 
One  of  these  prenoble  and  reverend  Doctors  of  Theology. 

Preuomiual  (przVminal),  a.  [f.  L.  pr»- 
iiomin-,  stem  of  PK.ENOMEN  +  -AL  :  cf.  NOMINAL.] 
Pertaining  to  the  prsenomen  or  personal  name,  as 
distinguished  from  the  surname ;  also,  to  the  tint 
word  in  binominal  specific  names. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psettd.  Ep.  n.  vii.  102  So  are  they 
deceived  in  the  names  of  Hprse-raddish,  Horse-mint,  Bull- 
rush  and  many  more  :  conceiving  therein  some  prenominall 
consideration,  whereas  indeed  that  .expression  is  but  a 
Orecisme,  by  the  prefix  of  hippos  and  bolts,  .intending  no 
more  then  great.  1847  SAX  a  Rape  of  Lock  xxi,  The  patro. 
nymical  name  of  the  maid  Was  so  completely  overlaid  With 
a  long  pra:nominal  cover.  i88a  CornJt.  Mag.  Feb.  219 
Many  oilier  prenominal  absurdities. 

t  Preno 'inmate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prsenomi- 
nat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prxiiomindre :  set  next.] 
Before-named,  above-named  ;  •*  PRENOMINATEU. 

1513  BRADSHAW  6V.  ll'erburge  n.  141  In  short  tyme  after 
the  prenominate  pagans  At  tamysmouth  reentred  this 
realme  agayne.  Ibid.  1486  After  the  dccesse  of  Hug.  Lupe 
prenominate.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  i.  43  Hauing  euer 
seene,  in  the  prenominate  crimes  The  youth  you  breath  of 
guilty. 

t  Preno'jninate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  prx- 
noniinare  to  name  in  the  first  place  +  -ATE  3 ;  see 
PRE-  A.  i  and  NOMINATE  v.]  trans.  To  name 
beforehand,  to  mention  previously.  Hence  t  Pre- 
no'minated  ppl.  a.,  previously  mentioned,  afore- 
said ;  aforenamed,  above-named. 

1547  BOOKDE  Brev.  Health  xxv.  isb,  For  al  such  matters 
loke  in  ye  chapitres  of  the  predominated  infirmities.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Cuitletneau's  Fr.  CAirurf-.  53/1  Those  precedent 
or  prenominated  occasions.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  *  Cr.  iv.  v. 
250  Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly,  As  to 
prenominate  in  nice  conjecture  Where  thou  will  hit  me 
dead  ?  1670  Conclave  wherein  Clement  VIII  nxu  Elected 
Pope  3  Some.. did  not  only  refuse  all  the  prenominaled 
persons,  but  would  have  introduced  others. 

•)•  Pre  nomina'tion.  Obs.  [u.  of  action  from 
prec.  vb.] 

1.  Prior  nomination  ;  naming  first ;  forenaming. 
1575  in  H.  Swinden  Ct.  Yarmouth  (1772)  222  We  have 

lately  tollerated  youre  baylives  to  have  prenominacion  to 
cure  discredyit.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxiv. 
170  In  strict  reason  the  watery  productions  should  have  the 
prenomination :  and  they  of  the  land  rather  derive  their 
names,  then  nominate  those  of  the  sea.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Prxtwinination,  a  forenaming. 

2.  The  giving  of  a  prenomen ;  a  first  name  or 
appellation. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffc  16  All  Common  wealths  assume 
their  prenominations  of  their  common  diuided  weale,  as 
where  one  man  hath  not  too  much  riches,  and  another  man 
too  much  pouertie. 

t  Preno-stic,  sb.  Obs.  In  4  -ik,  -yk,  5  -ike. 
[ad.  med.L.  prxnosticus,  partially  Latinized  form 
of  prognosticus ;  so  pnenoslicarc  vb.  (Du  Cange), 
and  OF.  prenoslicable  (Godef.).]  =  PROGNOSTIC. 

1390  GOWER  Cox/.  I.  219  He  seith,  for  such  a  prenostik 
Most  of  an  hound  was  to  him  lik.  c  1398  CHAUCER  For- 
tune 54  Prenoslik  Li  thow  wolt  hir  towr  asayle.  1481 
BOTONER  Tulle  on  Old  Age  (Caxton)  e  vj,  The  dayei  callid 
Dies  cretici  and  dies  of  prenostikes  of  good  determynaaoos 
of  the  passions  of  a  mans  sikenesse  or  the  contrarye. 

So  t  Preno-stic,  t  Preno  sticate  f.    tra. 
PBOGNOSTICATE  ;   f  Preno-sticate  sb.,  ifnno-- 
sticative  =  TKENOSTIC  sb. ;    t  Prenostication, 
f  Preno-sticature  =  PROGNOSTICATION  (in  quot. 
1432-50,  foreknowledge). 

1480  CASTON  Ovid's  Met.  XIL  xvii,  Ffor  that  day  was  hys 
deth  'prenostyked,  yf  he  wente  to  bataylle.  H3*~Sf>  ir- 
Higden  (RoU>)  V.  169  Men..»eide  that  hit  »as  a  prc- 
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nosticate  and  a  signe  that  he  sholde  reioyce  thempyre. 
Ibid  II.  283  If  thay  fynde  the  home  fulle  at  that  tyme  thel 
prenosticate  grete  hubundaunce  of  goodes.  KM  DOUGLAS 
.•Ends  in.  VL  209  Eftir  that  this  prophet..  Thir  devyne 
answeris  thus  prenosticate.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  "V.  167 
The  "preno^licaciouns  of  thinges  that  felle  aftre.  i43*;So 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  317  A  scribe,  hauenge  prenostication 
of  thynges  to  comme  [L.  frxscius  futurorum\  Ibid.  VI. 
2,7  In  whiche  yere  ij  horri&e  blasynge  sterres  apperede  ;.  . 
as  a  »prenosticatyve  of  grete  destruccion.  '49°  CAXTON 
Eneydos  xxii.  So  Dyuynacions  presagyous  &  aruspycyous, 
vnto  her  tolde,  .  .by  the  auguryes  &  'prenostycatures  of  her 
harde  and  aduerse  fortunes. 

t  Preno'tary.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  prenotarye, 
6  -arie,  preignetory,  prignatory,  7  pre(i)gno- 
tarie,  -ry,  prasgnotary,  pregnotory,  prenotory. 
[ad.  med.L.  prxnotdritts,  app.  a  latinized  synonym 
of  prolonotdriiis  PROTONOTARY  :  cf.  AF  '.  prenota-rie 
(Britton  1  292),  preignatorie.  Prob.  at  first  stressed 
pre-nota-rie,  whence  pre'nStary,  -natorie,  -nltory, 
etc.,  and  pregn-  for  pren-.]  The  chief  clerk  of  a 
court  of  law  ;  a  protonotary.  Also^. 

[c  1250  BRACTON  De  Leg.  A  nglix  (Rolls)  1  1  1.  188  Tune  legal 
prothonotarius  virtutem  brevis  ad  instructionem  juratorum. 
c'290  FLETA  iv.  ix.  (1647)  230  Tune  legal  prsenotanus 
virtutem  Juratorum.  1292  BRITTON  n.  xxi.  §  5  Adounc  lour 


.  .       . 

seit  bref  leu  par  le  clerc  prenotarie,  qi  dirra  en  ceste  manere.] 
c  1450  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Secrees  2395  Prenotaryes  to  haue  I 
the  Advyse. 
I. 


he  Advyse.  1535  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  tr  Lett.  (1902) 
.  398  John  Joyner  the  kinges  Preignetory  of  his  graces 
,:omen  bench  al  Weslminsler.  1542-3  /ic/  34  *  35  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  27  §  43  Vpon  euery  fine..shalbe  paied..lwoo  shillynges 
..Wherof.  .Ihe  Prenolarie,  enlring  Ihe  same,  shall  haue  Iwo 
pens.  '600  Maldon,  Essex,  Doc.  Bundle  162  If.  8  Vnto 
Serjeants,  prignatoryes,  alturneys,  and  councelors.  '651  Ir. 
Dc-las-Coveras'  Don  Fenisc  20  The  Judge  of  the  lowne 
assisled  by  ihe  Pregnolory  and  serjeanls  came  into  the 
house.  1658  PHILLI  PS,  Pnegnolaries, . .  in  Common  law,  the 
chief  Clerks  of  the  Kings  Court,  whereof  three  are  of 
the  Common  pleas,  and  one  of  the  King's  Bench,  a  1093 
Urquhart's  Rabulais  ill.  xlii.  345  Sequeslralors, .  .Tabel- 
lions,. .  Pregnatories,  Secondaries. 

Prenotation  (pnnot^-Jan).  In  quot.  pr»-. 
[f.  PRE-  A.  2  +  NOTATION  ;  see  next.  Cf.  late  L. 
prasnotdtio  a  first  notion  (Ennod.  in  Quicherat).] 
Noting  beforehand ;  prediction,  prognostication. 

1861  I.  TAYLOR  Stir.  Hebr.  Poetry  Pref.  13  Attested  by., 
ihe  Divine  prse-notation  of  events. 

I  PreiiO'te,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prsenotare  to 
mark  before,  in  late  L.  to  predict :  see  PBE-  A.  I 
and  NOTE  v .  So  obs.  F.  prenoter  to  note  before.] 

1.  trans.  To  note  or  make  mention  of  previously. 
1570  FOXE  A.fiM.  (ed.  2)  178/1  This  blinde  ignorance  of 

thai  age,  thus  aboue  prenoted. 

2.  To  denote  or  betoken  beforehand,  to  progno- 
sticate ;  to  predict,  foretell. 

1641  H.  L'ESTRANGE  God's  Sabbath  63  II  was  not  typical! ; 
it  did  not  prenole  any  ihing  lo  ensue  or  be  accomplish!. 
1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xxvii.  173  In  what  House  you 
find  Cauda  Draconis,  it  prenotes  detriment.  01711  KEN 
Hymnarium  Poel.  Wks.  1721  II.  143  How  Prophets  clearly 
could  prenole  Evenls  remote. 

Pre-no  tice.  rare.  [PHE-  A.  2.]  Previous 
notice  or  intimation. 

a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  Corf  (1834)  I.  225  He  judged  it 
expedienl  to  give  some  pre-nolices  of  thai  Divine  incarna- 
lion.  1814  COLERIDGE  in  J.  Collie  Early  Recoil.  (1837)  II. 
218  Wilh  silenl  wishes,  lhal  Ihese  explanalory  pre-nolices 
may  be  attributed  lo  Iheir  true  cause. 

Preiiotifica  tion.  rare.  [PRE-  A.  2.]  Pre- 
vious notification. 


1765  STERNE  Tr.  SJtandy  VIII.  iv,  Bridgel's  pre-notifica- 
tion  of  them  to  Susannah.. made  it  necessary  for  my  uncle 
Toby  to  look  into  the  affair.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter 
(1892)  197  By  divine  prenolification,  Noah  saved  himself 
and  family. 

Prenotion  (prfiwo-Jan).  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pr&notidn-em  a  previous  notion,  preconception, 
innate  idea  (Cic.),  transl.  Gr.  irpoAij^is  of  the  Epi- 
cureans :  see  PEE-  A.  2  and  NOTION.  So  F. 
prtnotion  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  A  notion  or  mental  perception  of  something 
before  it  exists  or  happens.   Also  (without  a  or//.), 
foreknowledge,  prescience;  in  quot.  1652,  progno- 
stication. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Prool.  77  Euen  in  such  prenotions 
and  premonilions..they  may  prouidently  and  reasonably 
foresee  the  consequence  of  Naturall  or  Morall  effects.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  xi.  §  2  That  the  mind  when  it  is 
withdrawn  and  collected  inlo  itself,  .hath  some  extenl  and 
latitude  of  prenotion.  a  1607  BRIGHTMAN  Predict.  (1641)  2 
Whosoever.. may  be  amply  satisfied,  whal  prevalence  his 
prenotions  had.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  341  Many  sooth- 
saying aslrologers  . .  had  gathered  themselves  together,  to 
consult  about  the  prgenotion  of  Valens  his  successor.  '709 
BERKELEY  The.  Vision  §  148  Some  glimmering  analogous 
praenolion  of  things,  that  are  placed  beyond  the  certain 
discovery  . .  of  our  present  stale,  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  I.  218  The  belief  lhal  Ihe  soul,  when  by 
abstinence  and  observances  it  has  been  purified  and  con- 
centrated, has  a  certain  extenl  and  lalitude  of  prenolion. 

2.  A  notion  of  something  before  actual  experience 
of  or  acquaintance  with   it ;    a  previous  notion ; 
a  preconceived  idea. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xv.  |  3  This  art  of  memory  is 
but  built  upon  two  intentions;  the  one  prenotion,  the  other 
emblem.  1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xxi.  §  22  Were  we  well 
acquainted,  .with,  .those  praenotions  ihe  Apostle  supposed 
as  known  [elc.].  '672  WILKINS  Nat.  Relig.  42  What  kind  of 
men  are  Ihere  any  where,  who  have  not  of  inemselves  Ihis  pre- 
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noiion  of  a  Deily?  1846  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Dissert,  in  Reid's 
Wks.  App.  762  Anticipations— Presumptions— Prenotions. 

Hence  Preno-tional  a.,  pertaining  to  a  precon- 
ceived notion. 

1872  DE  MORGAN  Budget  of  Paradoxes  383  They  might 
have  gone  so  far,  for  example,  under  pre-notional  impres- 
sions, as  the  allileralive  allopalh,  who,.. opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  science  called  vaccination,  declared  thai  some  of  us 
palienls  coughed  like  cows,  and  bellowed  like  bulls. 

t  Prensa'tioii.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prensdtio, 
n.  of  action  f.  prensdre,  contr.  f.  prekensdre :  see 
PREHENSATION.]  Seizing ;  laying  hold. 

1620  J.  KING  Serin.  24  Mar.  22  How  would  I  vrge  vnto 
you.. the  presenlesl  prensalion  and  pursuil  of  Ihe  very 
forelock  of  time  ?  a  1677  BARROW  Pope  s  Suprem.  (1680)  149 
By  ambitious  prensations,  by  Simoniacal  corruplions, . .  by  all 
kinds  of  sinisler  ways,  men  crepl  inlo  Ihe  place. 

So  t  Pre-nsile  a.  Obs.  rare,  perh.  error  for  PRE- 
HENSILE; Prension  (rare)  =  PREHENSION  (sense  3). 

1825  WATERTON  Wand.  S.  Amer.  iv.  ii.  322  The  large  red 
monkey  of  Demerara.. having  a  long  prensile  tail.  [Note} 
I  believe  prensile  is  a  new-coined  word.  I  have  seen  it,  bul 
do  nol  remember  where.  {Prehensile  was  a  recenl  word.] 
1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Clouds  I.  iv,  Verboseness, 
and  pulsion,  and  prension. 

Prent,  -e,  obs.  f.  PRINT  sb.  and  v. ;  obs.  pa. 
pple.  of  PRINK  v. 

Prentice  (pre'ntis),  sb.  Now  arch,  or  dial. 
Forms :  4-6  prentis,  -ys,  -yse,  -yoe,  -iz,  Sc.  -eis, 
(4  -yss,  -ese,  prenttis,  printiz,  -yce,  preyntyce, 
5  prentez,  -isse,  5-6  -es,  6  -esse,  Sc.  -eiss),  4-7 
prentise,  Sc.  printeis,  6-7  prentize,  5-  prentice, 
(8-  "prentice).  [Aphetic  form  of  APPRENTICE. 
The  pi.  was  sometimes  prentis,  prentes,  -ez,  etc.] 

1.  —APPRENTICE  sb.  i. 

To  send  or  put  to  prentice,  to  bind  as  apprentice. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  12233  Als  printiz  [v.  rr.  prentiz,  prentis] 
wend  i  him  haf  ouer-cummen.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  1 16, 
I  seruede  Simme  alte  noke,  And  was  his  plihl  prenlys  his 
profyl  lo  loke.  1453-4  Col.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  280 
Irysh  jornaymen,  Irysh  prenlesys.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VIII  61  b,  Then  all  ihe  young  men  resisted  the 
Alderman,  .and  cryed  prentyses  and  clubbes.  1556  Chron. 
Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  30  Thys  yere  was  yell  May  day,  that 
yong  men  and  prenles  of  London  rose  in  the  nyght.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  u.  iii.  71  Be  merry  Peter,  and  feare 
not  thy  Masler,  Fight  for  credil  of  the  Prentices.  1611 
Glasgow  Burgh  Rec.  (1876)  I.  318  Thai  na  printeis  heireftir 
salbe  admillil  burges  except  his  maisler  compeir  wilh  him. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  107  F  7  Sir  Roger  . .  senl  his 
Coachman's  Grandson  to  Prentice.  '721  AMHERST  Tim 
Fil.  No.  38  (1754)  202  City  'prentices  and  lawyers  clerks. 
1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  A  rt  31  Stupid  tailor's  'prentices  who 
are  always  stilching  Ihe  sleeves  in  the  wrong  way  upwards, 
t  b.  A  learner  generally ;  a  disciple.  Obs. 
[1292  BRITTON  vl.  iii.  §  3  En  eyde  des  prenliz  [for  the 
assislance  of  learners].]  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulas) 
248  A  woman.. bal.. lo  pelir  prinleis  had  bene.  Ibid.  iii. 
(Andreas)  470  pu  lak  lo  |>e  pe  forme  of  prenltis,  gyf  pat  bu 
Wil  knaw  it  pal  bou  speris  now  1 
f  2.  Law.  «=  APPRENTICE  sb.  2.  Obs. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  226  Prechoures  &  prestes  & 
prenlyces  of  lawe.  1399  —  Rich.  Redeles  in.  350  Ffor  selde 
were  pe  sergiaunlis  soujle  flfor  to  plete,  Or  ony  prenlise  of 
courle  preied  of  his  willis.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls) 
277  Glendore.  .was  firsl  a  prentise  al  Corl,  and  than  a 
Swyere  of  ihe  Kingis  hous.  1484  in  J.  S.  Davies  Hist. 
Southampton  (1883)  474  There  was  ayenst  us  ij  sergeauntez 
and  iiij  prentez.  1530  PALSGR.  258/1  Prentyce  in  lawe  a  lerned 
man :  they  [French]  use  no  suche  order. 
1 3.  Jig.  —  APPRENTICE  sb.  3.  Obs. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A .  I.  xvl  47  He  shal  not  be  noo 
prentiz.. in  puttyng  his  oost  in  fayre  ordenance.  1549 
COVERDALE,  elc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  8  Assone  as.. I  became 
prenlice  to  the  spirilual  lawe  of  faylh.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Astr. 
#  Stella  Ixx,  Sonets  be  not  bound  prenlise  lo  annoy. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  prentice-boy,  -girl,  -lad, 
-years ;  often  implying  inexperience  as  of  a  novice 
or  beginner,  as  prentice  ear,  hand,  stroke,  work ; 
prentice-like  adj. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosarl)  V.  63  Did  neuer 
vnlouing  seruant  so  prentiselike  obey  his  neuer  pleased 
mislres.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  iv.  Handicrafts  596 
My  Prenlice  ear  doth  oft  reverberale.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Pise.  Eel.  n.  xi,  When  Thelgon  here  had  spenl  his  pren- 
tise-yeares.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  3  Sepl.,  Saying  that  she 
was  not  a  'prentice  girl,  to  ask  leave  every  time  she  goes 
abroad.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  v.  (1841)  I.  32 
There  is  nobody  to  serve  bul  a  prenlice-boy  or  Iwo.  '784 
BURNS  Green  grow  the  Rashes  V,  Her  prenlice  han'  she 
Iried  on  man,  An*  Ihen  she  made  the  lasses,  O.  1849  CLOUGH 
Dipsychus  n.  iv.  74  In  the  defl  trick  Of  prenlice-handling 
to  forgel  greal  arl.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  I.  212  There 
was  likely  lo  be  no  prenlice-work. 

Pre-ntice,  v.  Now  arch,  or  dial.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  =  APPRENTICE  v. 

1558  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  n.  ix.  G  viij,  But  when  to 
seruile  imitatorship  Some  spruce  Athenian  pen  is  prentized, 
Tis  worse  then  Apish.  1608  DAY  Law  Trickes  i.  ii,  Thou 
wouldst  not  prentise  thy  affections  Nor  tie  thy  fortunes  to 
a  strangers  loue.  1716  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  278  His 
Father  was  a  Bookseller  in  Oxford,  prenticed  to  old  Hen. 
Davies.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xlvii, 
'Prenticed  to  my  falher's  trade. 

t  Pre'nticeage.  Obs.  Also  7  -isage.  Aphetic 
f.  APPKENTICEAGE  ;  also  analysed  as  prentice-age. 

«'$86  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  270  Must  I  be  the  exercise 
of  your  prenlice-age  ?  1624  Trag.  Nero  11.  ii.  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  I.  35  Full  blowne  Inspire  me  wilh  Machlxan  rage 
Thai  I  may  bellow  oul  Romes  Prentisage.  1657  J.  SERGEANT 
Schism  Dispach't^  2  To  make  the  confutation  of  that 
Treatise  the  prentisage  of  his  endeavours  in  controversie. 


PBE-OBLIGE. 
t  Pre'nticelxead.  Obs     [f.  PRENTICE  sb.  -H 

-HEAU.]   =  next. 

1433  JAS.  I  h'ingis  Q.  clxxxv,  On  way,  In  g_ude  tyme  and 
sely  to  begynne  Thalr  prentLssehed.  1463  in  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  16  He  to  haue  his  indentour  of  his  prentished. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  142  Than  we  shall  be 
delyuered  out  of  our  prentyshed,  and  be  made  free  men. 

t  Pre'iiticeliood.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -HOOD  ; 
cf.  APPRENTICEHOOD.]   =  next,  i. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  256,  I . .  haue  ymade  many  a 
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ioly  prentys  w: 


ny  out  of  his  prentishood.  1467  in  Eng.  GiUs  u87o)  300 
Flllle  vij.  yere  of  prentishode.  1554  in  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  145  When  he  commith  out  of  his  yeres  of  prentis- 
wood.  1568  FULWELL  Like  mill  to  Like  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
III.  310  So  soon  as  my  prenticehood  was  once  come  out. 
1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  n.  xliii,  I  serv'd  no  prentisehood 
to  any  Rod. 

Preirticeshlp  (pre-ntisjip).  Now  arch,  or 
dial.  Forms :  see  PBKNTICE  ;  also  contr.  6 
prentyship,  prent'ship,  Sc.  prentisehip,  6-7 
(q  dial.},  prentiship.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  =  APPRENTICESHIP  i,  a. 

'535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  3884  He  man  gang  till  his  prenti- 
schip  againe.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  154 
To  abide  the  patnes  of  some  more  laborious  prenticeship. 
1599  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  vi.  i.  86  Of  late  did  many  a  learned  man 
Serue  thirtie  yeares  Prenti-ship  with  Priscian.  a  1659  OSBORN 
Misc.  81  Of  too  noble  a  nature  to  be  learned  under  a  Prenti- 
ship. 1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  11.  i.  181  He  serv'd  a  'Pren- 
ticeship, who  sets  up  shop.  1821  T.  MITCHELL  Arisloph. 
II.  273  In  perils  and  alarms  Was  his  prenticeship  of  arms. 

2.  =  APPRENTICESHIP  3,  4 ;  treats/,  a  space  of 
seven  years. 

'553  ASCHAM  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  16,  I  have 
allready  served  out  three  prentyships  at  Cambrige.  1631 
MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  HI.  i,  1  served  two  prentice- 
ships,  just  fourteen  years,  Trailing  the  puissant  pike.  1702 
C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  vn.  v.  (1852)  545  Men  [who]  had 
spent  whole  prenticeships  of  years  in  the  faithful  4  service 
of  the  churches.  01845  HOOD  Sniffing  a  Birthday  i,  Three 
'prenticeships  have  past  away,.  .Since  I  was  bound  to  life  ! 

t  Pre-nlieewick.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-WICK.]  =  prec.  i. 

1462  Lift.  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1000)  II.  129  At  that  tyme 
they  beyng  in  theyre  prentiswyke. 
t  Frentrnce,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [a.d.OF.fre>ion- 
cer  (Froissart),  or  ad.  L.  prstmmtiare  (-nuncidre] 
to  foretell,  i.prse  PRE-  A.  i  +  nttntiare  to  announce.] 
trans.  -  PRENUNCIATE  v. 

1580  Hay's  Demandcs  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S)  48  The 
cleane  sacrifice  quhilk  Malachias  did  prenunce  and  fore, 
speake. 

t  Preiurnciate,  -nuntiate,  v.  Obs.  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  pr&nuntidre :  see  prec.]  trans. 
To  announce  beforehand ;  to  foretell ;  to  predict. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Prenunciate,  to  foreshew.  a  1636  FITZ- 
GEFFRAY  Cotnpassion  Captives  Ded.  Ep.  (1637)  2,  1  come. . 
not  as  the  sea-porpesses  to  prenuntiate  a  storme,  but.  .to 
procure  a  calme.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  94  If  the.  .con- 
junctions of  the  stars  be  sufficient  to  prognosticate  and  pre- 
nuntiate all  manner  of  mutations. 

So  f  Pronunciation,  announcement  beforehand, 
foretelling,  prediction,  prognostication ;  t  Pre- 
nn-nciative  a.,  f  Prenu -nolens  a.  (rare-"), 
announcing  beforehand,  presaging ;  Prenu-ntiate 
nonce-iad.,  used  to  render  L.  pr&nuntius  masc., 
prsenuntia  fern.,  foreteller,  harbinger. 

1623  COCKERAM  11,  Fore-shewing.. *p> enunciation,  a  '626 
W.  SCLATER  Exp.  tfh  ch.  Rom.  (1650)  152  Propheticall  pro- 
nunciations all  verified  by  events.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom. 
67  To  cause  a  falsehood  in  the  pronuntiation,  prenuntiation, 
or  prediction.  1555  BONNER  Necess.  Doctr.  L  iv,  The  fyrste 
Sacramentes  . .  were  *Prenuncyatyue  of  Chryst  to  come. 
1843  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  I.  47  Typical  and 
prenunciative  of  the  one  efficacious  piacular  devotement  of 
the  Lamb  of  God.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  "Ptcimncious, 
..that  first  brings  tidings,  that  goes  afore  and  tells  news. 
1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  n.  825  But  now  the  bird 
'prenuntiate  of  day  [L.  liicis  praenuntius^  ales]  Proclaims 
the  morning.  IHd.  vl.  244  The  herald  priest,  with  javelin 
in  hand,  Prenuntiate  of  warfare  [L.  belli  praenuntia\ 

•j-Prenzie,  a.  Obs.  A  doubtful  word  in  the 
following  passage  ;  prob.  an  error. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  in.  i.  94,  07.  Cla.  The  prenzie 
Angelo?  /so.  Oh  tis  the  cunning  Liuerie  of  hell,  The 
damnest  bodie  to  inuest,  and  couer  In  prenzie  gardes. 

f  Pre-obje-ct,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  PR*-,  PBE- 
A.  i  +  OBJECT  v.  3.]  trans.  To  bnng  forward  or 
offer  in  advance.  So  t  Pre-obje'oted  pa.  pple., 
previously  offered. 

1636  PRYNNE  Humb.  Remonslr.  (1643)  31  For  any  other 
pretended  Presidents  (or  Records)  that  may  be  alleadged  to 
prove  the  lawfulnesse  of  this  Tax,  we  intend  not  here.. to 
trouble  your  Majestie  with  particular  answers  to  them,  they 
being  all  fully  answered  in  those  praeobjected. 

Pre-obje-ctal,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  B.  i  d  + 
OBJECT  sb.  +  -AL.]  Existing  before  becoming  an 
object  of  knowledge. 


conscious,  as  i 
know  ourselves. 

Pre-Obli'ge,  v.  rare.    [PBE-A.  I.]    trans,  lo 
oblige  beforehand  ;  to  bind  by  previous  obligation. 

'644  HUNTON  Vind.  Treat.  Monarchy  iii.  17,  I  grant  a 
people  (not  preobliged)  fully  overcome  should  much  sin 


PBE-OBSEBVE. 

i-ainit  GuJs  providence  by  obslinacic.  1668  FRANCO 
Truth  Stringing  25  Onely  the  two  last  were  commanded 
to  Noah  (to  the  other  five  he  was  preoblined).  01694 
TILLOISON  Serm.  Ixxxv.  (1742)  VI.  1163  Nor,  lastly,  was  he 
pre-obliged  by  any  kindness  or  benefit  From  us. 

Pre-observational :  sec  PKE-  B.  i  d. 

Pre-Obse'rve.  rare.  [PBE-  A.  i.]  trans.  To 
observe  beforehand. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  n  As  hath  been  pre-observ  d 
in  other  Insects.  Ifrid.  in.  160  As  has  been  prxobserved  by 
all  Magnetick  Writers.  1673  HAN.  WOOLLEY  Ge ntleuioumn  s 
Camp,  to},  I  shall  give  you  an  account  of  what  must  be  pre- 
observed  in  the  keeping  of  a  Dayry. 

Pre-obtain,  -occipital:  see  PBE-  A.  i,  B.  3. 
Preoccupancy  (prJifki/Zpansi).  [f.  PBE- A.  a 
+  OCCUPANCY  ;  cf.  PKEOCCUPV.] 

1.  The  fact  of  occupying  previously  ;  previous  or 
earlier  occupancy  ;  =  PBEOCCUPATION  3. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Prcoccupancy,  the  act  of  taking  possession 
bed"  another.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  1. 632  The  Indians  , 
had  an  undisputed  title  to  the ..  territory,  either  from  pre- 
occupancy  or  conquest.  183*  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  1 1. 107 1  hat 
powerful  barrier  against  emigration  [of  plants]— pre«ccu. 
pancy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  preoccupied  or  engaged. 
1893  Argosy  Sept.  202  An  endless  restless  preoccupancy 

vaguely  followed  by  fear  of  satiety.  1898  Daily  Ne^s 
22  Jan.  2/6  He.  .declined  repeated  offers  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment., on  the  ground  of  his  preoccupancy  in  the  admunstra 
tion  of  Owens  College. 

Preoccupant  (pnykitfpant),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
PKE-  A.  3  +  OCCUPANT.] 

A.  adj.  Previously  occupying ;  preoccupying. 
1654  "••  Scttdery's  Curia  Pol.  56  Least  a  preoccupant  fear 

possess  their  spirits. 

B.  sb.  One  who  occupies  (a  place  or  region) 
before  others  ;  a  previous  or  earlier  occupant. 

c  l8a«  T.  ALDEN  in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (1837)  VI.  152 
Tools,  made  of  iron,.. which,  no  doubt,  were  obtained  by 
the  tawny  pre-occupants  of  this  region  from  the  French. 
1831  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  173  Invasions  of  this  kind, 
attended  by  the  expulsion  of  the  pre-occupants,  are  almost 
instantaneous. 

t  Preo-coupate,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  prx- 
occupat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prxoccuparc  to  PBEOCCUPY.] 
=  PBEOCCUPATED. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Preocaipate,  prevented,  over- 
reached, taken  aforehand. 

t  Preo-ccupate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  prseoccupare  to  PBEOCCUPY  :  see  OCCUPATE  v.  J 

L  trans.  To  take  possession  of  or  seize  upon 
beforehand  or  before  another ;  to  usurp. 

1586  FERNE  Btan.  Gentrie  311  If. .any  other  Captayne 
shall  with  hys  insigne  preoccupate  the  place  of  honor.  1591 


desired  to  preoccupate  Platea.  1717  Philip  Qnarll  252 
The  late  Omen  of  approaching  Evil  had  preoccupated  his 
Thoughts. 

2.  To  take  at  unawares,  surprise,  overtake. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Gal.  vi.  i  If  a  man  be  preoccupated 
in  any  fault,  ye  that  are  spiritual,  instruct  such  an  one  in 
the  spirit  of  lenitie.  1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's  Wtsd. 
(16^8)  59  The  Spirit  being  preoccupated,  tainted  and  over- 
come. 1650  TRAPP  Cotnm.  Dent,  xxxii.  5  They  are  pre- 
occupated,  taken  at  unawares.  1654  Ibid.,  Ps.  ll.  14  If 
Davids  adultery  was  a  sin  of  infirmity  (he  was  preoccupated, 
as  Gal.  6.  i). 

3.  To  take  possession  of  the  mind  beforehand ; 
to  prepossess  ;  to  influence,  bias,  prejudice. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Pref.  b  ij  b,  If  the  preiudice  of  any 
erroneous  persuasion  preoccupate  the  mind.  1614  WOTTON 
Archil,  in  Relif.  (1651)  256  Lest  the  pleasure  of  the  Eye  pre- 
occupate  the  Judgment.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Acts  xxv.  n 
A  corrupt  Judge,  notoriously  forestalled  and  preoccupated. 
1681  HICKERINGILL  Vind.  Naked  Truth  2  To  preoccupate 
and  prepossess  his  Readers  with  an  opinion  of  his  Modesty. 

4.  To  meet  in  advance  ;  anticipate ;  forestall. 
1588  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  287  Drawing  in  of 

strangearis,  and,  to  preoccupat  thair  arryvall,  hes  causit  his 
speciall  kynnismen  and  houshnld  servandis  surprise  and 
occupy  his  Hienes  awne  houssis.  1607-11  BACON  Ess., 
Ih-ath  (Arb.)  384  Revenge  triumphes  over  death,  love 
estcemes  it  nol..j;reif  flyeth  to  it,  feare  preoccupateth  it. 
1678  CUDVVORTH  Intell.  Syst.  258  This  objection  is  thus 
preoccupated  by  Plato. 

5.  To  cause  to  seize  upon  beforehand,  rare-1. 
1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  503  Why  is  not  some  one  of 

them  possessed  with  the  humor  to  preoccupate  on  his  com- 
panions the  glory  of  this  chaste  love? 

Hence  t  Preo'ooupated///.  a. ;  t  Preo-ooupat- 
ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1591  R.  TURNBULL  Exp.  St.  fames  128  The  mocking  and 
ironicall  preoccupating  and  preuenting  of  the  objection. 
1651  H.  L'EsTRANCE  Answ.  Mrq.  Worcester  77  We  should 
U-.ive  the  deciding  of  the  sense,  .to  the  pre-occupated  under- 
standing of  one  of  the  Advocates.  1651  tr.  Bergrracs 
Satyr.  Char.  xiii.  52  For  fear,  least  the  pre-occupated  should 
conclude,  that  'tis  the  devill  that  speaks  in  him. 

t  Preo-coupately,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PBE- 
OCCUPATE  a.  4-  -LY2.]  In  a  preoccupied  manner ;  in 
quot.,  so  as  to  preoccupy. 

a  i6j8  F.  GREVIL  Hum.  Learn,  xii,  Abstracts  the  imagina- 
tion or  distasts  With  images  preoccupately  plac'd. 

Preoccupation  (pnVkirfp^'Jan).  [ad.  L. 
prscoifupalion-cm,  n.  of  action  from  prteoccupare : 
see  prec.  So  F.  preoccupation  (isth  c.  in  Godef. 
Contpl.}.]  The  action  of  preoccupying. 

\\.  The  meeting  of  objections  beforehand.     In 
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Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  objections  are 
anticipated  and  prevented ;  anticipation,  prolepsis. 

(In  quols.  1538  and  thence  in  1552,  erroneously  explained 
as  —  paralipsis,  app.  by  confusing  this  with  proleptii.) 

1 1538  ELYOV,  PrfMcupalio,  a  fygure  in  Rhetorike,  whan  we 
wilisaye  that  we  will  not  tell  a  thinge,  and  yet  therby 
couertly  we  wil  declare  the  matter,  or  make  it  suspected. 
i<5»  HULOKT,  Preoccupation  . .  is  also  a  certayne  fygure 
in  rethorycke,  or  a  darke  speakyngc,  as  when  we  wyll  saye, 
1  wyll  not  tell  all  (etc.l.1  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  it. 
viii.  (1886)  23  They  prevent  us  with  a  figure ..  prolepMs  or 
preoccupation.  1611  W.  SCLATER  Kty  (1629)  340  The  words 
haue  in  them  a  preoccupation,  of  what  might  be  obiecte 
against  the  former  Doctrine.  1683  E.  I100""  P™J- 
Port/age's  Mystic  Div. 64  By  waie . . of  obviation, prevention, 
preoccupation  and  anticipation. 

2.  Prepossession  of  the  mind  which  gives  it  a 
certain  disposition  or  tendency ;  bias  ;  prejudice. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  247  These  (Atheists) 
have  some  preoccupation  of  judgements  that  makes  their 
taste  wallowish  and  tastlesse.  1613  SIIERLEY  Trav.  Persia 
135  Let  not  your  desires  of  proniovmg  this  great ..  businesse, 
blind  you  from  foreseeing  all  sorts  of  preoccupations,  which 
..you.. may  perchance  find  greater.  1696  LOCKE  Lett. 
(1708)  156  Tw  your  preoccupation  in  favour  of  me,  that 
makes  you  say  what  you  do.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  t* 
Christ  iv.  xxiv.  (1878)  346  Starting  as  we  believe  without 
pre-occupation. 

8.  Actual  occupation  (of  a  place)  beforehand. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Przoccupation,  a  possessing  before  hand. 
1706  Ibid.  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  That  Land  was  in  his  Pre  - 
occupation.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Sptc.  xin.  (1873)  357 
Preoccupation  has  probably  played  an  important  part  ill 
checking  the  commingling  of  the  species. 

4.  Occupation  that  takes  precedence  of  all  other ; 
'  first  business '. 

1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vi.  166  The  first  preoccupation 
of  every  Greek  who  visited  Olympia,  was  to  see  the  statue 
of  Zeus.  1883  Maiich.  Guard.  13  Oct.  7/2  The  fixed  pre- 
occupation of  our  agents  on  the  spot.. is  to  maintain  the 
peace.  1885  PallMallG.  27  June4/t  Marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage  is  now  and  always  has  been  the  great  preoccu- 
pation of  man  and  womankind. 

5.  The  condition  of  being  preoccupied ;  mental 
absorption  or  engrossment. 

1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  VIM.  i.  III.  264  The  preoccupation  of 
men's  minds  with  this  absorbing  subject.  1866  GEO.  LLIOT 
f.  Holt  xiv,  The  stamp  of  gravity  and  intellectual  pre- 
occupation in  his  face  and  bearing. 

Preo-ceupative,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  PBEOCCUPATK 
v.  +  -IVE.]  Characterized  by  preoccupying.  Hence 
Preo'ccupatively  adv. 

1860  SALA  Looking  at  Life  147  Mercy  allows  the  present 
necessity  to  overshadow  and  pre-occupatively  overcome  the 
contingent  emergency. 

Preoccupied  (pn^-kiiiipaid),  ///.  a.  [f.  PKE- 
OCCUPY  v.  +  -EH1.]  Occupied  previously,  a.  Ab- 
sorbed inthought.abstracted.  b.  Zoo/,  and  Bot.  Of  a 
name :  already  occupied  or  used  for  something  else. 

1840  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  viii.  The  pre-occupied,  serious 
face/  1891  T.  HARDY  Test  xviii,  Something  nebulous,  pre- 
occupied, vague,  in  his  bearing  and  regard,  marked  him  as 
one  who  probably  had  no  very  definite  aim  or  concern 
about  his  material  future.  1903  Westni.  Coz.  12  Feb.  1/3 
In  the  further  corner. .a  preoccupied-looking  band  is  ex. 
ploiting  the  musical  comedies. 

Hence  Pieo-ooupiedly  adv.,  in  a  preoccupied 
manner ;  with  preoccupation  of  thought. 

1884  J.  HAWTHORNE  Pearl-shell  Necklace  xi, '  Ay,  surely 
..',  said  Poyntz,  purling  his  pipe  preoccupledly. 

Preoccupier  (pr»yki<5p3i,3.i).  [f.  next  +  -EBI.] 
One  who  preoccupies. 

1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvii.  430  Is  he  not 
almost  the  sole  preoccupier  of  the  mind  whenever  it  recurs 
to  these  plays? 

Preoccupy  (pri^-kUipai),  v.    [{.  PBE-  A.  I 
OCCUPY,  after  L.  preeoccufdre  to  seize  beforehand. 
Cf.  F.  prloccuper  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  occupy  or  engage  beforehand ;  to 
engross  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things ;  t  to  Pre" 
possess,  to  bias. 

1567  DKANT  Horace,  Efist.  To  Rdr.,  Amarouse  Pamphlets 
haue  so  preoccupyed  the  eves  and  eares  of  men.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iii.  240  Say.. that  Your  minds  pre-occupy  d 
with  what  you  rather  must  do,  Then  what  you  should, 
made  you  against  the  graine  To  voice  him  Consull.  a  1735 
ARBUTHNOT  (J-),  I  <hin''  '"  more  r«5Pectrul  to  the  reader  to 
leave  something  to  reflections,  than  preoccupy  his  judg- 
ment. 1836  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Voy.  Eng.  Wks.  II.  13 
The  inconveniences.. of  the  sea  are  not  of  any  account  to 
those  whose  minds  are  pre-occupied. 

2.  To  occupy  or  take  possession  of  beforehand 
or   before  another;    to   appropriate   for    use   in 

advance. 

iSaa  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  240  The  places  of  these 
Ships  which  by  them  should  haue  been  preoccupied,  may 
be  filled  vp  yearely  with  good  fish.  1795  SOUTHEY  Lett, 
fr  Spain  (1799)  69  We  found  the  posada  pre-occupied  by 
a  Marquis  and  his  retinue.  1837  CABLYLE  Fr.  Rtv.bfn] 
III.  I.  vii.  44  A  Mountain-wall  of  forty  miles  ..  which  1 
should  have  preoccupied.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  x. 
(1875)  409  The  name  of  Antoninus  being  preoccupied  by 
Antoninus  Pius. 

b.  To  occupy  or  fill  (a  thing)  with  (something) 
beforehand. 

i8ia-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  307  It  has.  .been 
proposed,  .to  fight  off  the  poison  of  lyssa  by  preoccupying 
the  ground  with  the  poison  of  a  viper.  1868  BROWNING 
Ring  «,  Bk.  IX.  1240  If  field  with  corn  ye  fail  preoccupy, 
Darnel  for  wheat  and  thistle-beards  for  grain.. Will  grow 
apace. 


PBE-ORAL. 

t  3.  To  possess  by  anticipation.  Obs. 

1638  JL-MUS  Paint.  Ancients  123  That  ihcy  should  in 
their  life  time  preoccupie  a  lively  feeling  of  an  everlasting 
name,  a  1677  MANTON  Exp.  Lord's  fr.  Matt.  vi.  n  Wits. 
1870  I.  166  We  need  not  anticipate  and  pre-occupy  the 
cares  of  the  next  day. 

1 4.  To  anticipate,  forestall.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1677  tcf.  3).  178^  WARTON  Milton's  Poems  506  note,  \ 
have  been  preoccupied  by  Dr.  Jortin  in  noting  this  parallel. 

t  6.  To  wear  beforehand,  b.  pass.  '1  o  be  dressed 
in  beforehand.  Obs.  rare. 

1630  IS.  JONSOH  New  In*  ArgL  iv,  The  tailor's  wife,  who 
was  wont  to  be  pre-occupied  in  all  his  customers'  best  clothes. 
41637  —  UnJertuoods  Ix,  Whose  like  1  have  known  the 
tailor's  wife  put  on.  .ere  'twere  gone  Home  to  the  customer  : 
his  letchery  Being  the  best  clothes  still  to  pre-occupy. 

Preoccupying,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec. -r -iso  2.] 
That  preoccupies  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1641  MILTON  Apol.  Smict.  Wks.  1851  III.  259  So  little  can 
he  suffer  a  man  to  measure.. what  is  short  or  what  tedious 
without  his  preoccupying  direction.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Romola.  x,  A  smile  . .  was  soon  quenched  by  some  pre- 
occupying thought.  1893  W.  G.  COLUNGWOOD  Rtakiu  II. 
151  His  patience  in  lie  midst  of  pre-occupying  labour  and 
severest  trial. 

Preocular  (pr/if>'ki(Slai),  a.  (sb.)  Also  pr»-. 
[f.  PBE-  B.  3  +  L.  ocul-us  an  eye  +  -AB  1.]  Situated 
in  front  of  the  eye :  spec,  applied  to  certain  plates 
in  the  head  of  a  reptile. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  316  Preocular... 
When  antennae  are  inserted  before  the  eyes.  185*  MAC- 
GH.LIVRAY  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  V.  532  The  preocular  bristly 
feathers  blackish. 

B.  as  sb.  One  of  the  preocular  plates  of  a  scaled 
reptile,  as  a  snake  or  lizard. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pre-oesophageal :  see  PBE-  B.  3. 

t  Preo'minate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [PBE-  A.  i.] 
a.  intr.  To  have  a  foreboding,  to  angnr.  b.  trans. 
To  be  an  omen  of,  to  portend. 

1504  NASHE  Terror?  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  255  One  may 
aswel. . by  paraphrasing  on  smokie  dreames  praeommate  of 
future  euents.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kf.  v.  XXH.  264 
Because  many  Ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander  entered 
Uabylon  they  were  thought  to  predominate  liis  death. 

Hence  t  Preomina-tion,  augury,  foreboding. 

1660  A.  SADLER  Subject's  Joy  8  In  an  holy  Preomination 
of  the  years  succeeding. 

Pre-omosternum,  -omosternal :  PBE-  A.  4. 
Pre-0-perate,  v.  rare.  [PBE-  A.  i.]  intr. 

To  operate  or  work  before  or  in  front. 

1658  BP.  REYNOLDS  Van.  Creature  Wks.  (1677)  46  Grace 
i  must  prevent,  follow,  assist  us,  pre-operate  and  co-operate. 

Pre-opera  tion.  rare.  [PBE-  A.  2.]  Opera- 
tion or  working  beforehand. 

i6»a  DONNE  Strm.  (ed.  Alford)  V.  109  So  there  is  a  good 
sense  of  co-operation,  and  post-operation ;  but  pre-operation, 
that  we  should  work,  before  God  work  upon  us,  can  admit 
no  good  interpretation.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
II.  248  He  reasons  that  such  a  determinacion  could  not  be 
grounded  on  what  the  former  primes  spake,  and  accordingly 
he  makes  pre-operation.  01779  WARBUHTON  Dm.  Legal. 
ix.  i.  Wks.  1788  III.  649  It  would  be  trifling  to  speak  of  a 
pre-ordination,  which  was  not  to  be  understood  of  a  pre- 
operation. 

Pro-operative :  see  PBK-  B.  i. 
Pre-ope'rcle.    Also  -oule.    Anglicized  form  of 

PnE-OPEHCL'I.UM. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.  v.,  A  bony  formation  on  which 
the  operculum,  or  lid  of  the  gills  play:  the  preopercule. 
1886  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.,  Preopercle.  So  Cent.  Diet.,  etc. 

Pre-opercular,  pra-  (pn>p5Mki«aaj),  a. 
(sb.)  [f.  PBE-opEBCCL-uM-r-ABl.]  if  Or  per- 
taining to  the  pre-operculum.  Also  absol.  or  as 
sb. 


lated  to  the  tympanic  pedicle  is  called  '  preopercular  .  1858 
MAYNE  Exfios.  Lex.,  Preopercular,  term  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen. .to  the  first  or  proximal  segment  of  tberadialed 
appendage  of  the  tympano-mandibular  arch.  1866  UWKN 
I'ertetr.  Anim.  I.  105  The  preopercular,  .. .runs  parallel 
with,  strengthens,  and  connects  together  the  divisions  of  the 
tympanic  pedicle. 

Pre-operculum,    pra-    (pr 
i   [f.  PTK,  PBE-  A.  4  +  OPEBCUUJM.] 

1.  Ichth.  The  foremost  of  the  four  bones  forming 
the  opercnlum  in  fishes. 

18*8  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  454  Head  scaly;  oper- 
culum  with  spines,  and  the  preoperculum  with  dentations. 
1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  80  The  side  of  the  skull,  in  front 
the  operculum,  is  covered  by  a  large  irregularly-shaped  Done, 
held  by  some  to  be  the  przoperculum. 

2.  Bot.  =  OPEKCOLUM  t. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Preoperculum,  Bat.,  the  fore-lid  or  opei- 
culum  in  mosses.    (Also  in  later  Diets.) 

Pro-opinion,  -optio :  see  PBE-  A.  i,  4. 
Pre-option  (p»VpJ»).     [PBE-  A    a-]    An 


the  mouth. 


PRE-ORALLY. 


sterna  are  median  growths  of  the  sterna  of  the  praioral  and 
post-oral  somites.  1893  TLXKEY  tr.  Hatschek's  Amphioxus 
;AQ  This  divertkulum.. breaks  through  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body  with  a  small  opening  outwards— the  preoral  pit. 

Hence  Fre-o'rally  adv. 

i88S  Hnxlcy  *  Martin's  Elem.  Siol.  184  The  three 
anterior  pairs  having  coalesced  preorally  to  form  the  brain. 

Pre-orbital  (prij^ibital),  a.  (sb.)  Anat.  and 
Zool.  Also  pise-,  [f.  PRE-  B.  3  +  ORBIT  +  -AL  i.] 
Situated  in  front  of  the  orbit  or  eye-socket. 

1851  DANA  Crust,  i.  93  Praorbital  tooth  acute.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  64  Each  frontal  bifurcates  laterally  into  a  sharp 
pointed  'nasal  process'  and  a  more  obtuse  'pre-orbital 
process '.  i88S  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  Marchesa  1.  214  The 
slight  developement  of  the  pre-orbital  fossa. 
B.  sb.  The  pre-orbital  bone  or  process. 

1897  Gl'NTHKR  in  M.  Kingsley  //•'.  Africa  App.  iii.  709 
I'neorbital  about  half  the  area  of  the  orbit. 

Pre-ordain  (prftfud^'n),  v.  Also  Sc.  in  6pre- 
ordine.  [f.  PRE-  A.  I  +  6iuuiJf  v. ;  =  late  L. 
prxordindre  (Vulg.),  OF.  preordiner  (ijth  c.  in 
Godef.),  F.  prtordonncr.}  trans.  To  ordain  or 
appoint  beforehand ;  in  7 htol.  to  foreordain. 

JS33  GAU  Kicht  I'ay  68  Quhen  >"  time  is  cum  preordinit 
be  God.  1576  Foxii  A.  fs  M.  (ed.  3)  102/2  No  aduersitie 
or  perturbation  happeneth.  .which  his  prouident  wisedome 
dooth  not  foresee  before  and  preordaine.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Acts  xxii.  15  [14]  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  pre- 
ordained thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  wil.  1671 
MILTON  P.  K.  l.  127  Unweeting  he  fulfill'd  The  purpos'd 
'  '  '•  ,ml  fixt  Of  • 


Counsel  pre-ordain  d  and  fixt  Of  the  most  High.  1791 
Cowr-EK  Iliad  in.  372  This  day  is  preordain'd  the  last.  1863 
KINGLAKE  Iimas.  Crimea  I.  xiv.  205  Having  preordained 
the  question  to  be  put  to  the  people.  1894  PARRY  Stud. 
Gt.  Composers,  Schubert  226  In  Italian  works,  the  form 
was,  as  it  were,  pre-ordained. 

Hence  Pre-ordai'ned  ///.  a. ;  Fre-ordai-ner  ; 
Fre-ordai-ning  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  Fre-ordai-n- 
merit,  pre-ordination. 

1631  HOBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xlvi.  374  God's  Will,  and  Pre- 
ordaining of  things  to  come.  1849  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery 
n.  xxx.  (1874)  165  Deep  plans  of  preordaining  thought.  1835 
BADEN  POWELL  Ess.  479  Imagined  interruptions  of  p_re- 
ordained  order  for  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  life. 
1855  G.  MEREDITH  Shaz>.  Shagpat  (1856)  377  So  was  shaved 
Shagpat,.  .according  to  preordaininent.  1890  J.  MARTINEAU 
Seat  Authority  in  Relig.  iv.  iii.  480  The  preordainer  of 
the  whole  world-scheme  through  its  series  of  ages. 

Pre-0'rder,  v.  rare.  [PBE-A.  i.]  trans.  To 
order,  arrange,  or  appoint  beforehand.  Hence 
Pre-o'rdered///.  a. ;  Pre-o'rdering  vbl.  sb. 

1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eilog  v.  264  Scepters,  to  prjeordred 
Ends  must  fall.  17*6  LEONI  AlbertCs  Archit.  I.  1/2  A., 
graceful  pre  ordering  of  the  Lines  and  Angles.  1829  LYTTON 
Devercux  I.  viii,  Do  you  believe  that  Heaven  preorders  as 
well  as  foresees  our  destiny?  1831  —  Eugene  A.  i.  iv,  Shall 
we  see.. each  marvel  fulfilling  its  pre-ordered  fate? 

t  Pre-o'rdinance.  Ol's.  [f.  PRE-  A.  2  + 
ORDINANCE;  cf.  obs.  F.  preordonnance  (i6th  c.  in 
Godef.  V]  Previously  established  ordinance  or  rule. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Loz'c  in.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  144  If  it  wer 
nat  in  mannes  own  liberte  of  fre  wil  to  do  good  or  bad  but 
to  the  one  teied  by  bonde  of  goodes  preordinaunce.  1486 
Surtces  Misc.  (1888)  56  God  so  disposith  of  His  •pre- 
ordinaunce. 1371  DIGGES  I'antom.  Pref.  A  ij,  Th  ikilfull 
in  Architecture  can  applye  the  Stereometna..in  preordi- 
nance  and  forecasting  both  of  the  charges,  quantities  and 
proportion  of. .  any  klnde  of  buyldings.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C. 
in.  i.  38  These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies  Might 
.  -tunic  pre-Ordinance,  and  first  Decree  Into  the  law  \pr. 
lane]  of  Children. 

Pre-o-rdinate,  ///.  a.1  arch.  [ad.  late  L. 
prxordinat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prseai -dindre :  see  PHE- 
ORDINATE  z'.]  Foreordained,  pre-appointed,  pre- 
destined. Formerly  construed  also  as  pa.  pple. 

1416  LYDC.  De  Cult.  Pilgr.  17096  Folk  predestynaat,  And 
swych  as  be  preordynaat  To  kome  vn-tp  savacioun.  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  Proem,  xxi,  Kyng  Richarde.  .whom,  for 
his  mede  Kyng  Henry  quyt  with  death  preordinate.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  181  This  holy  name  was 
preordynate  &  gyuen  of  god.  1370  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2) 
1 39/1  According  to  the  preordinate  counsayle  of  God.  1582 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xiii.  48  As  many  as  were  preordinate 
to  life  euerlasting.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  17 
The  will  of  His  Providence,  that  disposeth  her  favour  to 
each  Country  in  their  pre-ordinate  season. 

Hence  Fre-o-rdinately  adv.,  by  pre-ordination. 

1894  W.  D.  SPELMAN  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  22  Nov.  6/3  The 
Countess.. should  be  summoned  to  court  as  soon  as  [etc.]., 
which  time,  however,  preordinately,  should  never  come. 

Pre-0'rdinate,  a.2  [f.  PRE-  A.  5  +  OHDINATE 
a.,  [.  L.  ordo,  ordinem  order,  rank.  After  subordi- 
nate. ]  Superior  in  rank,  importance,  or  degree  (to). 
Opposed  to  subordinate,  and  co-ordinate. 


1286 
Pre-ordina'tion.     Now  rare.     [=  late  L. 

prxordinatio  (Hilary  1^350),  F.  preordination 
(ifith  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  n.  of  action  from  L.pra:- 
ordinare  to  PRE-ORDAIN.]  The  action  of  pre- 
ordaining, or  settling  beforehand,  what  is  to  take 
place ;  the  condition  of  being  pre-ordained  ;  pre- 
destination. 

1550  HALE  linage  Both  Ch.  \\.  xvi.  Qjb,  Yt  ys..to  be 
mynystred  vnto  them  by  the  preordynacyon  of  God.  1582 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xiii.  margin,  They  beleeued  specially 
by  Gods  grace  and  preordination.  1678  MARVELL  Dcf.  jf. 
Howe  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  213  Many  who  grant  prescience, 
deny  preordination,  a  1779  [see  PRE-OPERATIOS]. 

Pre-organic,  -original :  see  PRE-  B.  i,  i  d. 

Preost,  Preoue,  obs.  ff.  PRIEST,  PROVE,  PROOF. 

f  Preostend,  v.  Olis.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L. 
pnxostend-lre  (Augustine),  f.  pne,  PRE-  A.  i  + 
oslendlre  to  OSTE.ND.]  trans.  To  show  or  reveal 
beforehand. 

c  1450  Minmr  Saluacioun  3330  This  delyvraunce  of  man 
also  godde  preostendid  When  he  ratriarche  abraham  fro  hurr 
of  Caldee  dely  vrid. 

Prep  (prep),  sb.  and  a.  School  and  College  slang. 

1.  sb.  Short  for  PREPARATION  (sense  i  c). 

1861  [see  PREPARATION  i  c].  18519  *•  PHILLPOTTS  Hum. 
/Vijy  1 19  Murdoch  he  let  crib  off  him  in  'prep1  three  times. 
1901  'IAN  MACLAKEN'  I 'ng.  Barbarians xv,  The  recreations 
which  enliven  '  prep '. 

2.  U.  S.    a.    atij.    Short   for  'PREPARATORY   a. 
(sense  2).     b.  sti.  U.  S.  A  student  at  a  preparatory 
school,  or  who  is  preparing  for   college   (Cent. 
Diet,  1890). 

1905  McCluri:'s  Mag.  June  123/2  The  commercial  class  of 
prep  school  athletes  admire  their  prototypes  in  the  colleges. 
1906  M.  NICHOLSON  Ho.  u<.  1000  Candles  \.  3,  I  had  thrashed 
him  soundly  at  the  prep  school. 

Prepaid :  see  PREPAY. 

Prepalseolithic  (pr/"psel?>H-J)ik),  a.  Anikn- 
pol.  [PHE-  B.  i  b.]  Preceding  or  anterior  to  the 
Palaeolithic  or  Early  Stone  Period  of  human  history. 
So  Frepa/la;olith,  a  stone  used  in  this  period,  as 
a  weapon  or  implement. 

1895  H.  STOPES  in  Athen&utn  7  Sept.  325/3  The  stones 
used  throughout  this  transition  or  prepalaeolithic  time  are 
frequently  very  large,  generally  left-handed,  and  nearly 
always  rough.  Ibid.  525/1  Some  of  these  prepalasoliths . . 
are  found  in  many  positions  in  Swanscombe. 

Pre-palaeozoic,  -palatal,  -ine :  PRE-  B.  i  b,  3. 

Preparable  (pre'parab'l),  a.  rare.  [a.  F. 
prJparable  (c  1500  in  Godef.) :  see  PREPARE  v.  and 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  prepared. 

1663  BOYLE  Usef.  Exp.  ffal.  Philos.  n.  App.  363  More 
costly  Spirits,  scarce  any  of  which  being  preparable  by  so 
safe,  and  compendious  a  way.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol. 
Cliym.  167  All  such  preparable  remedies.  1685  BOYLE 
Ena.  Notion  Nat.  vii.  |  6  Wks.  1772  V.  240  If  there  be  any 
such  medicine  preparable  by  art.  1837  CARI.YLF:  /•>.  Rev. 
III.  IV.  i,  '  Day  of  the  Preparation  of  Peace?  '  Alas,  how 
were  peace  possible  or  preparable  ? 

f  Prepara'do.  06s.  rare  — '.  [ad.  Sp.  preparada, 
or  a  fanciful  imitation  of  Sp.,  after  armada,  etc. : 
see  -ADO.]  Preparation. 

16x0  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  21  Such  as  shall,  .haue 
right  and  title  there  ..  may  make  a  preparado  to  haue 
passage  when  the  winde  shall  sit  faire  for  that  place. 

t  Pre'parance.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  preparance 
(t4th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  prfyarer  to  PREPARE:  see 
-ANCE.]  The  action  of  preparing ;  preparation. 

1543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  452  He  herde  his  enemies 
made  no greate  preparaunce  or  haste.  1583  STL'BBES  Anat. 
Ab»s.  I.  (1879)  72  Preparaunce  was  made  for  her  burial!. 
i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  158  b,  Small  troops  of  ours  ..  after 
forewarning  and  preparance,  have  wonne,  possessed,.. cap- 
lived  and  carried  away  the  townes,  wealth  and  inhabitants. 

t  Pre'parate,  ///•  a.  Obs.  Also  4-6  -at.  [ad. 
L.  prKparat-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  prKparare  to  PRE- 
PARE.] Prepared.  (Const,  as  pa.  pple!) 


with  the  sun,  and  pre-ordinate  to  the  moon. 

t  Pre-0'rdinate,  v.  Obs.    [f.  ppl.  stem  of 

late  L. praordinare  to  order  beforehand,  pre-ordain ; 
f.  prse,  PRE-  A.  i  :  see  OBDINATE  z>.]  trans.  To 
foreordain,  predestine. 

1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bale's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  68  They  beleaued 
him.. who  were  preordinated  to  lyfe  euerlastmg.  1654 
OWEN  Saints'  Pcrsev.  Wks.  1853  XI.  156  To  preordinate, 
I  fear,  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  sense,  is  but  to  predispose  men  by 
some  good  dispositions  in  themselves,  a  1603  Urquhart  s 
Rabelais  in.  xxviii.  230  It  was  preordinated  for  thee. 


ounge,  pr 

BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  3073  All  thynges  were  redy  pre- 
parate.  1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  225  Two  drams  and  a  halfe 
of  scamony  preparat  in  white  vineger. 

t  Pre'parate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
pr&parare  to  PREPARE  :  see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To 
prepare  (esp.  a  drag  or  compound) ;  to  make 
a  preparation  of.  Hence  +  Fre-parated///.  a. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  8  Who  so  coude  reparale  and 
preparate  kyndely  (ris  fier.  1569  R.  ANDROSE  tr.  Alexis' 
Seer.  iv.  i.  15  Into  which  is  put  a  little  of  preperated  Tutia. 
Ibid.  n.  54  In  like  maner  preperate  OripigmenU 

Preparation  (prepare/an),  sb.  [a.  F.  pre- 
paration (i3-i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  prx- 
paratiSn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prseparare  to  PREPARE.] 

1.  The  action  of  preparing,  or  condition  of  being 
prepared  ;  previous  putting  or  setting  in  order  for 
any  action  or  purpose  ;  making  or  getting  ready  ; 
fitting,  out,  equipment. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  I33  After  the  preparacion  Of  due 
constellacion.  1530  PALSGR.  258/1  Preparation,  apareil. 
1531  ELYOT  Giro.  11.  i,  Nowe  will  I  traicte  of  the  preparation 
of  suche  personages,  whan  they  firste  receyue  any  great 
dignitie.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  HI  iv.  245  Be  yare  in  thy 
preparation,  for  thy  assaylant  is  quick,  skilfull,  and  deadly. 
1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  Misc.  v.  iii.  328  They 
are  in  use .  .as  well  for  Church-Service  as  Closet-Preparation. 


PREPARATION. 

a  1880  GLADSTONE  in  Might  of  Right  (U.  S.)  206  It  is  in  and 
by  freedom  only,  that  adequate  preparation  for  fuller  freedom 
can  be  made. 

b.  An  act  or  proceeding  that  serves  to  prepare 
for  something  ;  usually  in  //. :  Things  done  by  way 
of  making  ready  for  something;  preparatory 
actions,  proceedings,  or  measures. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Prov.  xvi.  i  The  preparations  of  the 
heart  are  in  man :  but  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  of  the 
Lord.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvenot's  Trav.  I.  233  On 
Thursday,  .we  went  to  Boulac,  to  see  the  preparations  that 
were  making  for  the  cutting  of  the  Khalis.  17*5  DE  Fob 
Voy.  round  World  (1840;  38,  I.  .made  mighty  preparations 
for  the  feast.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  143 
The  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  commenced.  Mod. 
A  good  life  here  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  future  life. 

C.  The  action  of  getting  ready  a  lesson,  speech, 
etc.,  by  preliminary  study  ;  spec,  the  preparing  of 
lessons,  as  a  part  of  the  routine  of  school  work 
(in  school  slang  abbreviated //v/  :  see  PREP  i). 

1862  ['  Used  at  Clifton  College,  from  the  beginning,  the 
boys.. calling  it  Prep!  (Bp.  PercivaU]  1875  A.  R.  Hort 
My  Schoolboy  ]•'>:  181,  1  had  to  go  downstairs  to  prepara- 
tion. 1879  LUBBOCK  Addr.  Pol.  &  Ednc.  iii.  52  As  regards 
.  .hours  of  work  per  week,  I  found  that,  including  prepara- 
tion they  might  be  taken  as  not  less  than  thirty  eight. 
Mod.  One  of  the  Assistant  Masters  who  took  preparation  in 
the  Long  Class-room. 

2.  The  action  or  special  process  of  putting  some- 
thing into  proper  condition  for  use  ;   preparatory 
treatment;  working  or  making  up;  dressing  and 
serving  up  (c/food) ;  composition,  manufacture  (of 
a  chemical,  medicinal,  or  other  substance) ;  draw- 
ing up  (of  a.  document). 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  A',  vi.  xx.  n  iv  b/i  In  meete 
preparacion  \Bodl.  MS.  greibing]  gooth  tofore  and  thenne 
comyth  chewynge.  1615  CROOKF.  Body  of^  Man  474  The 
Animall  spirit  is  generated  of  the  yitall  spirit  and  the  aire 
breathed  in  ;  whose  preparation  is  in  the  labyrinlhian  webs 
of  the  small  arteries,  &  in  the  vpper  or  forward  ventricles. 
1663  BOYLE  Usef.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  App.  363  The  Easi- 
nesse  of  the  preparation .  .will  much  indear  it  [a  medicine]  to 
me.  1856  MILLER  Elan.  Chan.  II.  625  Owing  to  the 
unstable  character  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  (HO2),  its 
preparation  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  1863  H.  Cox 
fnstit.  in.  v.  657  The  preparation ..  of  Bills  and  Orders  in 
Council.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxvi.  544  Another  part 
of  the  work  of  women  is  in  the  preparation  of  beer.  1895 
Bookman  Oct.  15/1  A  new  edition  is  in  active  preparation. 

3.  concr.  That  which  is  prepared  for  any  action, 
esp.  for  warfare ;  an  equipment ;  a  force  or  fleet 
fitted  out  for  attack  or  defence ;  an  armament.  ?  Obs. 

1583-4  Keg.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  III.  639  How  far  his 
Hienes  munitioun  houssis,  ordinance,  cairtls,  and  utheris 
preparationis  of  weir,  ar  demountid  and  decayit.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  iv.  18  Defences,  Musters,  Preparations 
Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected.  1604  — 
Oth.  i.  iii.  221  The  Tnrke  with  a  most  mighty  Preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  #  f.  xxxvi.  (1869) 
II.  327  The  preparations  of  three  years  were  destroyed  in  a 
single  day.  1781  JEFFERSON  Coi-r.  Wks.  1859  I.  303  Their 
preparation  of  boats  is  considerable. 
to.  Spinning.  (See  qnot.) 

1851  L.  D.  B.  GORDON  in  Art  Jrnl.  lllttstr.  Catal. 
p.  iv  »*/2,  160  pounds  [of  wool]  constitute  a  preparation, 
which  is  confined  to  a  given  set  of  cards,  drawers,  and  roving 
frames.  One  man  superintends  four  such  preparations. 

f  4.  A  personal  capacity  gained  by  previous  in* 
stmction  or  training  ;  an  accomplishment.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  II.  ii.  237  You  are  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse, . .  generally  allow'd 
for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  preparations. 

f6.  An  introduction,  preface  (to  a  book,  etc.). 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  The  two  first  [books] 
be  but  as  prefaces,  preparacyons  and  declaracyons  to  the 
thyrde  boke.  1646  Suckling's  Poems  Pref.  i  While  Suckhn  b 
name  is  in  the  forehead  of  this  Book,  these  Poems  can  want 
no  preparation. 

6.  concr.  A  substance  specially  prepared,  or  made 
up  for  its  appropriate  use  or  application,  e.  g.  as 
food  or  medicine,  or  in  the  arts  or  sciences. 


/•'.  Jf.  Perth  xxviii,  There  were  also  various  preparations 
of  milk  which  . .  were  eaten  out  of  similar  vessels.  1830 
J.  M.  GULLY  Magendic's  I'ormul.  (ed.  2)  25  The  most  com- 
monly  used  preparations  of  opium.  1875  H.  C  upou 
Tlieraf.  (1879)  17  A  chapter  on  preparations,  with  directions 
for  their  manufacture. 

b.  A  specimen  of  a  natural  object  specially 
prepared  or  treated  for  some  scientific  purpose; 
esp.  an  animal  body  or  part  of  one  prepared  for 
dissection,  or  preserved  for  examination. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Insects,  Those  [animals] 
which  so  elegantly  eat  away  the  fleshy  parts  from  the 
injected  anatomical  preparations,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Cti'iliz. 
(1869)  III.  v.  433  It  contained  upwards  of  10,000  prepara- 
tions illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

7.  The  acts  or  observances  preliminary  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  or  other  festival ; 
j   hence  trans/.  (=day  of  preparation)  the  day  before 
the  sabbath  or  other  festival. 

1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt,  xxvii.  62  The  next  day  that 
folowed  the  day  of  the  Preparation  of  the  Sabbath  [H«TO  -n(v 
Tt<ts>na«*vnv;  1530  (Great)  the  daye  of  prepannge,  1611 
the  day  of  the  preparation].  1611  BIBLE  John  xix.  14  And 
it  was  the  preparation  of  the  Passeouer.  Ibid.  31.  1625  J  • 
GODWIN  Masts  *  Aaron  (1641)  99  In  old  time  they  pro- 
claimed the  Preparation  with  noise  of  Trumpets,  or  homes. 


PREPABATION. 

8.  In  devotional  use :  The  action  of  preparing 
for  Holy  Communion ;  a  set  of  prayers  used 
before  a  celebration  by  the  officiant  and  his 
ministers,  or  by  a  person  intending  to  communicate ; 
also,  the  first  part  of  the  Communion  Office. 

1650  JLK.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  iv.  i  io(Juading]  A  Prayer 
of  Preparation  or  Address  to  the  Holy  Sacrament.  1855 
PROCTER  Hist.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  u.  iii.  334  [The  Office  of 
.  — *r.i. —  general  divisions:  the 


congregr>nvx..  .v  -..— --  -  ,  -  •  .    . 

Prayer,  the  Collect  for  purity,  and  the  I  en  Commandments. 
1880  SCUDAMORK  in  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  1060/2  This  occurs 
in  .1  prayer  or  preparation  said  before  the  priest  places 
himself  at  the  altar  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James.  1885  Before 
the  Altar  30  In  using  the  prayers  of  preparation.  1890 
lip.  \V.  WALSHAM  How  Holy  Communion  i.  2t  The  follow, 
ing  Prayer  on  the  Passion  may.. be  used  during  the  pre- 
paration on  Friday. 

9.  Jlfus.  The  preparing  of  a  discord  :  see  PRE- 
PARE v.  8  a.    Opposed  to  percussion  and  resolution. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Discord,  These  Discords  are 
introduced  into  the  harmony  with  due  preparation,  and 
must  be  succeeded  by  concords ;  which  is  commonly  called 
the  resolution  of  the  Discord.  1869  OUSELEY  Cotintei-f.  v. 
24  The  resolution  of  one  dissonance  may  serve  as  the  pre- 
paration for  the  next.  1877  STAISER  Harmony  vu.  8  9> 
The  note  of  preparation  is  generally  heard  in  the  same  part 
as  the  dissonant  note. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  Preparation  day  :  see  7. 
1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Jnlin  xix.  42  There  then  layd  they 

lesus,  because  of  the  lews  Preparation  day  [so  1611; 
'539  (Great)  the  preparing  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  lewesl. 
1683  J.  MASON  Hymn, '  .My  Lord,  my  Love  was  crucified', 
These  are  my  preparation  days.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  vi. 
(1697)  145  But  e're  she  sup,  Swallows  a  swinging  Prepara- 
tion-Cup ;  And  then  to  clear  her  Stomach,  spews  it  up. 

Hence  t  Preparation  v.  (Obs.  nonce-wd.'}  intr., 
to  make  preparations. 

1770  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  10  Jan  ,  All  Monday 
we  passed  in  preparationing  for  the  evening. 

Preparative  (prlpce-rativ),  a.  and  sb.  [ME. 
preparatif,  a.  F.  preparatif,  -ive  adj.  and  sb. 
(i4-i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  prx- 
parattviis  (in  Albertus  Magnus  (01255)  and 
Aquinas) :  see  PREPARE  v.  and  -ATIVE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  function  or  quality  of 
preparing  ;  serving  as  a  preparation ;  preliminary, 
introductory ;  preparatory. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  321/1  Preparatyfe,  prefarati/.  "fp7  R- 
C[AREW]  tr.  Estiennc's  World  of  Wonders  Title-p.,  A  Pre- 
paratiue  Treatise  to  the  Apologie  for  Herodotvs.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  (1650)  206  After  he  had  washed  the 
Disciples  feet,  and  performed  the  preparative  civilities  of 
suppers.  1806  illfd.  Jrnl.  XV.  355  A  subsequent  statute 
is  so  particular  as  to  prescribe  the  preparative  qualification 
of  the  physician.  1871  BUSHNELL  Serni.  Living  Subj.  58 
Having  a  certain  relationship  and  preparative  concern. 

b.  spec.  Of  medicine,  etc. :  Serving  to  prepare 
the  system  for  a  course  of  treatment.  Also  applied 
to  drink  taken  before  a  meal.  ?  Obs. 

i6ia  WOODAI.L  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  385  It  were  also 
fitting  that  there  were  prescribed . .  some  preparative  medica- 
ments. 1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  323  The  preparative 
remedies  of  both  are  the  same. 

o.  Preparative  meeting  (in  the  Society  of 
Friends)  :  a  local  '  meeting '  acting  in  matters  of 
bnsiness  or  discipline,  which  is  preparatory  and 
subordinate  to  the '  monthly  meeting '.  (Cf.  MEET- 
INO  vbl,  sb.  3  b.) 


Mameles  is  Practised  at  Reigate.  1831  ll'eftss  loutlicrn 
Quakers  t,  Slavery  300  Not  a  school .  .that  is  under  the  care 
of  a  committee  of  either  monthly  or  preparative  meeting. 

d.  quasi-o</z>.  In  preparation ,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion :  =  PREPARATORY  A.  i  b. 

1631  TATHAM  Love  Crowns  tlu-  F.nd  Prol.,  Our  wit's  the 
meat,  Preparative  to  which  we  bid  you  eat.  1651  EvBLVM 
Diary  31  Dec, The  Holy  Communion,  which  I  received  also, 
preparative  of  my  journey.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  F.ng.  III. 
120  Such  notes  as  she  had  taken  preparative  to  her  trial. 

2.  Used  in  or  for  preparing,  rare. 

«745  in  61/t  Kef.  Dep.  Kpr.  App.  u.  111  Furnaces  and 
preparative  pans  for  boiling  sea- water.  1785  Hist.  $  An/if. 
York  II.  376  [In  the  Assembly  Rooms]  fo  the  Right  nnd 
Left  Hand  are  Preparative  Rooms. 

1 3.  Gram.   =  DESIDERATIVE  a.  2.  Obs,  rarer-1. 

«55a    HULOET  Aaj,  All  verbes   endynge    in   Turio,  as 
X/«nrnriV>..and  suche  other,  be  as  verbes  preparatyues, 
hauynge  desyre  and  entente  to  do  that  that  theyr*.  signi- 
fications meane. 
B.  S/'. 

1.  A  preparative  act,  proceeding,  or  circumstance; 
something  that  prepares  the  way  for  something 
else ;  a  preliminary ;  a  preparation. 

In  first  two  quots.,  Something  that  inclines  or  disposes 
one  to  a  course  of  action,  an  incentive. 

<-  ma  Alphabet  of  Tales  440  Hym  had  lyffer  be  deformyd. . 
ban  daylie  be  a  preparatyfe  to  ober  folk  luste  &  syn.  1516 
Pilgr.  Perf.(\V.  de  W.  1531)  76  b,  These  examples  or  pre. 
paratyues  to  vertues,  put  before.  1553  fsee  PREPARF.R  i  b]. 
cisSo  JF.FFERIE  Bii( -bears  III.  ii.  in  Arcltiv  Stud.  ffeu.  Sfr. 
(1897),  The  grene'sickncs,  a  preparatyve  to  the  dropsie. 
1614  C » PT.  S  M  ITU  ( 'irginia  193  Those :are  but  as  dales  of  hear- 
ing, and  as  prep-iratiues  against  their  Courts.  1707  FREIND 

are 
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has  lo  make  is  an  excellent  preparative.    1865  CARLYI.K    t 
Fredk.  Ct.  xx.  x.  (1872)  IX.  179  Levying  the  severe  contri- 
butions j  speeding  all  he  can  the  manifold  preparatives. 

b.  Mai.  Something  administered  before  medi- 
cine, or  before  a  course  of  treatment,  to  prepare  the   \ 
system  for  it.     Often  in  fig.  or  allusive  use.    Also,   j 
a  draught  of  liquor  taken  before  a  meal.  ?  Obs. 

a  1500  MEDWALL  Nature  (Brandl)  ll.  1086  Lo,  thys  be    1 
preparalyfys  most  souerayn  Agaynst  thy  sores,    a  1591  H.    : 
SMITH  Lord's  Suffer  (itii)  82  Preparatiues  are  mmistred 
alwaies  before  physickc.     a  ttjfi    Br.  HALL  Kent.    Irks. 
(1660)  179  He  that  takes  the  preparative  but  refuses  the 
medicine.   1744  BERKELEY  SiVi'j  I  2  Cold  infusion  of  tar  hath    i 
been  used . .  as  a  preservative  or  preparative  against  the  small- 
pox.   1778  R.  JAMES  Diu.  Fevers  (ed.  8)  121, 1  have  advised 
the  Powder  by  way  of  alterative,  or  preparative. 

f2.  ?  An  omen,  prognostic;  a  warning.  Obs. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  168  A  preparatif 
that  they  shul  never  the.  1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc,  Probl. 
130  Some  apparant  significations,  or  preparatives,  of  a 
Tragedy  insuing. 

f  3.  An  act  or  circumstance  serving  as  an  example 
for  subsequent  cases :  =  PRECEDENT  sb.  2.  Sc.  Obs.  j 


with  the  work  of  the  preparatory. 


next 
way 


Preparatorily  pr/parratarili),  adv.  [f.  ne: 
+  -I.Y  2.]  In  a  preparatory  manner  ;  in  or  by  wo 
of  preparation  ;  as  a  preliminary  (to  an  action). 

a  1631  DONNE  Sertil.  Iviii.  (1640)  383  Preparatorily  in 
himself,  and  then  declaratorily  towards  God.  1685  BAXTER 
Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  iii.  n,  I  do  but  baptize  you  pre- 
paratorily with  water  to  repentance.  1809  Hist,  in  Ann. 
Reg.  169/2  To  submit  certain  motions,  preparatorily  lo 
a  measure  which  he  had  had.,  in  contemplation,  1886 
Nature  8  Apr.  540/1  When  we  get  the  chromosphere  agitated 
preparatorily  to  one  of  these  tremendous  outbursts. 

Preparatory  (pr/ptc-ratsri^,  a.  and  sl>.  [ad. 
med.L.  pnepariiloritis  (Digest),  f.  prsepariltor  a 
preparer :  see  -DRY  2.  In  quot.  1413,  prob.  ad. 
F.  priparatoire  (1322  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  That  prepares  or  serves  to  prepare 
for  something  following;  preliminary,  introductory. 

1413  Pilgr.  So:ulc  (Caxton  1483)  v.  viii.  99  This  feste  was 
but  as  an  assaye  and  preparatory  as  an  exampler  to  these 
other  feestes.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exetnp.  in.  Ad  Sect, 
xv,  Considerations  of  some  preparatory  accidents  before  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  into  his  Passion.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  ll.  i.  152  The  Sun  and  Moon  alone.. cannot  be  the 
Causes  preparatory  or  determinant  of  a  Showre.  1745 
J.  MASON  SelfKnnul  \.  viii.  (1853)  61  The  previous  steps 
and  preparatory  Circumstances.  1838  DICKENS  NIC/I.  Nick, 
xv,  [He]  had  indeed  swallowed  a  preparatory  glass  of 
punch.  1868  OUSELEY  Harmony  iv.  (1875)  6;  1  he  leading 
note  would  be  simply  a  preparatory  note,  introducing  a 
Scale  of  the  compass  of  a  hexachord. 

b.  quasi-adv.  =  PREPARATORILY.     Const,  to. 

1649  EVELYN  Diary  10  June,  I  receiv'd  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment preparatory  to  my  journey.  1810  COLERIDGE  Lett., 
to  T.  Poolf  (1895)  557, 1  «"".  preparatory  to  writing ...  con- 
sider whether  it  can  be  treated  popularly.  1877  LADY 
BRASSEY  Voy.  Sunbeam  xiv.  (1878)  240  They  were  weighing 
it  nreparatory  to  sending  it  to  town. 

2.  Applied  to  a  junior  school  in  which  pupils  are 
prepared  for  a  higher  school  or  college. 

1818  E.  IRVING  Last  Days  87  The  children  of  the  rich  are 
sent  to  preparatory  schools.    1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snots  v, 
The  Reverend  Otto  Rose,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Academy  for  young  noblemen  ana  gentlemen,,  .took 
this  little  Ix>rd  in  hand.    i86s  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  i,  The 
i    streets  being  for  pupils  of  his  degree  the  great  Preparatory 
I    Establishment  in  which  very  much  that  is  never  unlearned 
is  learned  without  and  before  book.     Moil.  Scholarships 
won  by  pupils  of  the  Oxford  Preparatory  School. 

b.  C.  S.  Applied  to  a  scholar  at  a  preparatory 
school,  or  engaged  in  a  preparatory  course  of  study. 
B.  sb. 

1.   =  PREPARATIVE  B.  I.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1610  BRKST  ir.  Sarfi's  Comic.  Trent  v.  420  He. .would  bee 
sure  of  the  necessary  preparatories,  that  the  desired  mm 


aganis  the  commounweill.  iS7i-»  Ibid.  II.  115  Hns  salbc 
na  preparative  lo  uther  the  lyke  thingis  heirafnr.  1637-50 
Row  /list.  Kirk  (Wodrow)  237  Kidding  them  take  heed 
that  they  made  not  a  preparative  of  poore  Andro  Mclvill. 

4.  A  military  or  nautical  signnl  sounded  on 
a  drum,  bugle,  etc.,  as  an  order  to  make  ready. 

i6«  BARHIFFE  Mil.  Diicif.  xv.   (1643)  376  The  Drum 
begins  to  beat  a  preparative.    i«88  R.  HOLMF  Armoury 
in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  153/2  The  drumer  is  to  beat  all  maner  of    , 
beats,  as  a  Call, ..  a  Preparative,  a  Battalia.     1847  tn/anlrv 
Man.  (1854)  40  At  the  close  of  the  preparative,  the  first  file 
will  begin.     187$  BF.DFORD  Sailors  Pocket  BK.  yu.  (ed.  2)    i 
268  When  the  preparative  is  made  with  this  signal,  the 
bowmen  are  to  lay  their  oars  in. 

Prepa-ratively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  I,, 
a  preparative  manner ;  in  the  way  of  preparation. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Ex(.  i  Tltess.  (1630)  71  Aliens,  he  thinks, 
may  DC  won  ;  preparatiuely  at  least,  to  thinke  well  oMhat 
doctrine.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  xviii.  95 
Can  I  be  more  preparatively  condescending  !  1870  DISRAELI 
I.othairxlvn,  At  noon . .  preparatively  preceded  by  Mr.  Put- 
ney Giles ..,  the  guardians . .  waited  on  Lothair. 

f  reparator  (pre-parc'taj).  ran.  [a.  late  L. 
prv.parator,  agent-n.  f.  pr&farJre  to  PREPARE.] 
One  who  makes  a  preparation ;  a  preparer  (of 
medicine,  specimens,  etc.). 

1761  GOLUSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixviii,  Next.. is  Doctor  Walker, 
preporator  of  his  own  medicines.  1804  WF.BSTER,  Prcpara- 
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might  succeede.  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Diu.  196  The  be»t 
Preparatory  for  Heaven.  1785  TRUSLER.l/orf.  rimes  I.  105 
To  a  villain  it  was  a  good  preparatory  to  hi*  arraignment 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  i8*»  SouniEY  Bk.  of  CH.  (1841)  321 
After  these  preparatories  the  fiery  process  began. 

b.   -  PREPARATIVE  B.  i  b.  ?  Obs. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Kss.  Waters  III.  164  The  simplest  and 
best  preparatory,  .is.  .water. 

2.  Short  for  preparatory  school:  see  A.  i. 

1907  Athenaeum  20  Apr.  472/1  He  ought  to  have  attacked 
..  the  '  preparatories  '  where  the  little  dears  have  Turkey 
carpets  for  their  small  feet  and  port  for  their  small  stomachs. 

t  Prepa-rature.  Obs.  ran.  fa.  obs.  K.  pre- 
parature  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  tats  L.frffara- 
tilra,  (.  prmparare  to  PREPARE  :  see  -URE.]  The 
action  or  process  of  preparing  ;  preparation. 

l««3  FOXB  A.  I,  .If.  1549/2  They.. partly  detested  »nd 
abhorred  thextreme  cruelty  of  the  Commissioners  ..,  and 
partlye  laughed  at  theyr  folly  in  making  such  preparature. 

t  Pre-pa  rdon.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  pr»-.  [f. 
PRE-  A.  a  +  PAHDON  sb.']  Pardon  beforehand ; 
pardon  for  an  offence  before  it  is  committed. 

i6»s  DONNE  Serin.  3  Apr.  38  A  Prae-pardon,  by  way  of 
Dispensation,  in  wisedom  before  a  Lawe  bee  broken,  is  not 
a  Destroying  of  this  foundation.  164*  CIIAS.  I  Declar. 
12  AMP.  rs  With  a  prepardon  for  whatsoever  they  should 
do  under  colour  of  these  Offices. 

Prepa-re,  si.    [f.  PREPARE  z'.] 

1.  The  act  of  preparing  ;  preparation.  Obs.  or  dial. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  24  Bestikand  him 

thathe  wald  mak  prepair  In  Albione  sen  he  wes  piince  and 
air.  01548  HALL  Citron.,  lieu.  I-' III  170,  Shortly  such 
prepare  should  be  made,  that  he  should  see  and  proue,  that 
[etc.].  IJ93  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  131.  1594  T.  BF.DIKG- 
FIKLD  tr.  ItfcHmmlfl  Florentine  Hist.  (1595)  73  You 
see  the  prepare  of  your  adversaries.  1633  EARL  MANCH. 
At  Mondo  (1636)  112  Delay  not  thy  prepare  for  death. 
a  1810  TANNAHII.L  Meg  o  the  Glen  Poems  (1846)  143  Meg 
o'  the  glen  set  aff  to  the  fair,  Wi'  nifties,  an'  ribbons,  an 
meikle  prepare. 

2.  A  substance  used  to  prepare  stuff  for  a  dye. 
1874  W.  CROOKES  Dyeing  f,  Calico-print,  n.  vu.  542  As 

'  prepares '  for  steam-colours,  all  the  anlimpmal  compounds 
hitherto  tried  have  shown  themselves  inferior  to  tin.  1893 
THORPE  Diet.  App.  Chcnl.  III.  57/1  '<  .is  also  usc<1  "  a 
'  prepare  '  for  steam  colours  in  calico-printing. 

Prepare  (pr/peVj),  v.  Also  (chiefly  .5V.)  f> 
prepare,  prepayre,  6-8  prepair.  [a.  F.  pre- 
/<7>w(i4-i5th  c.in  Hatz.-Darm.), ad. I.. prsparare 
to  make  ready  beforehand,  prepare,  f.  prse,  PRt- 
A.  I  -rparare  to  make  ready.] 

As  in  other  verbs  denoting  a  process  (e.  g.  bate,  build, 
<ook,  make)  the  construction  is  or  was  preparing  (t  in  or 
a-preparing,  =  in  preparation)  lo  form  progres-ive  tenses  of 
the  passive  voice  =  it  or  was  being  prepared,  was  very 
common  in  the  i7lh  and  i8th  c.,  and  is  f  till  in  colloquial  u<e. 
(See  PREPARING  :•*/.  sb.,  and  -ING'.) 
1.  trans.  To  put  beforehand  into  a  suitable  con- 

j   dition  for  some  action  ;  to  set  in  order  previously 

I   for  some  purpose  ;  to  get  ready,  make  ready,  put 

'    in  readiness ;  to  fit  out,  eqnip. 

1466  in  Anhirohgia  (1887)   L.  I.  49  ManV  moo  small 

i  thingis  as  syngyng  and  Redyng  and  preparing  the  book K 
and  Turnyng  theroffto  the  dyvine  service  afore  it  begyne. 
1516  TINDAI.K  Luke  iii.  4  The  voyce  off  a  cryar  in  wylder 
nes,  prepare  the  waye  off  the  lorde,  make  hys  pathcs  straight. 


pare  me  wiije uit  mciviuc,  umi^t  uj^>  p»...«—  ...j,.... 
1605*  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  iv.  280  Prepare  my  Horses.  1616 
T.  GATAKER  in  Uahtrs  Lett.  (1686)  37,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear.. that  the  second  part.. were  preparing,  or  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  Press.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jouni.  7*"'*- 
(1732)  74  Anointed  and  prepair'd  for  the  Burial.  1793  S« 


1732)  74  Anointed  and  prepair'd  for  the  Burial.  1793  SMEA- 
TOM  F.dystont  L.  i  241  While  the  center  plug  of  this  course 
was  preparing  to  be  fixed.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Litr.fract. 
Agric.  (ed.  41  II.  326  In  choosing  and  prepanng  the  bud, 
fix  on  one  seated  at  about  the  middle  of  a  healthy  shoot  of 
the  midsummer  growth.  ,  . 

b.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  mental  or  spiritual 
readiness ;  to  incline  or  dispose  beforehand ;  to 
make  mentally  ready  or  fit  for  something. 

i!f6  Pi/gr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)   162  b,  Prepare  our 
hertes  to  god,  makyng  inuocacyon  for  grace.    1561  DAfS 
tr.  Bnllingcr  on  Afoc.  (1573)  217  These  thynges..  prepare 
i    also  the  reader  and  hearer  to  the  treatise  now  followynR. 
,    1667   MILTON  P.  L.  XI.  555   And   now  prepare  thee  for 
another  sight,    a  1703  BLRKITT  On  N.  T.  Mark  xiv.  72  His 
sinful  equivocation  prepared  him  for  a  downright  denial. 
1898  EDNA  LYALL  Hope  the  Hermit  xxx,  You  do  not  under- 
stand. . .  I  am  trying  to  prepare  you. . .  He  is  dead. 

C.  To  get  ready  by  previous  study,  as  a  speech 
or  sermon  for  delivery,  a  piece  for  recitation, 
a  lesson  for  repetition  or  inspection ;  to  '  get  up '. 
Also  absol.  (Sometimes  passing  into  7  b.) 

1683  WOOD  Life  21  May  (O.H.S )  III.  53  P«<«  Lancaster, 
a  student  of  Civill  Law,  read  a  copie  of  English  verses  (for 
they  had  not  time  enough  given  to  prepare).  1866  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Ann,  Q.Neiehb.  xiii,  In  this  manner  I  prepared 
almost  all  my  sermons  that  summer.  Mod.  The  boys  a 
preparing  their  lessons.  The  speech  was  not  well  prepared. 
d.  To  fit  or  get  ready  (a  person)  by  preliminary 
instruction  or  training  (for  college,  an  examina- 
tion, etc.). 

1891  Spectator  5  Dec.  817  Advt.,  Boys  from  8  to  14  >•« 
agrare  prepared  for  the  Pnbhc  Schools.    '»~  •?£*?? 
•  J  Sept.  2,6%  For  ten  years  he  has  •  prepared    [AMgl.ce, 
crammed)  pupils  for  Army  and  other  examinations. 

e  To  be  prepared :  to  be  in  a  state  of  readiness, 
ready ;  to  be  mentally  ready,  inclined,  disposed 
(/or,  f  /o  a  thing)  ;  to  be  in  a  condition  or  position 

"i  W9  *%"*'  lS$IUt  Pataa  C  iij  b.  Who  caryed  forth  the 
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Amner's  hutch  unto  the  Porters  gate,  And  freely  gave  unto 
the  poore  which  were  preparde  therat.  1591  SHAKS. 
I  Hen.  VI,  I.  ii.  98,  I  am  prepar'd :  here  is  my  keene-edg'd 
Sword.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  48  The 
rest  who  are  washed  and  prepared  to  pray.  1790  WASHING- 
TON Sp.  to  loth  Ho.  Congress  8  Jan.,  To  be  prepared  for  war 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  preserving  peace.  1895 
Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  1/3  He  was  prepared  to  deal  with 
every,  .question  on  its  merits. 

2.  intr.  for  reft.  To  put  oneself,  or  things,  in 
readiness ;  to  get  ready,  make  preparation. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  (Percy  Soc.)  43  Nothyn? 
prepensyng  how  they  dyd  prepare  To  scourge  them  selfe 
and  bryng  them  in  a  snare.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  398 
Prepare  we  for  our  Marriage.  1611  BIBLE  Amos  iv.  12 
Prepare  to  meete  thy  God,  O  Israel.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  86  When  they  prepare  to  prayer.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  xlix.  377  A  prudent  mind  will  be  always 
preparing  till  prepared.  1791  MRS.  RADCI.IFFE  Rom. 
Forest  iv,  And  bade  her  prepare  to  quit  the  abbey.  1889 
Spectator  19  Oct.,  The  war  against  which  he.. incessantly 
prepares.  1906  D.  W.  FORREST  Aut/ior.  Chr.  in.  ii.  122 
He  [GodJ  has  prepared  from  of  old  for  the  emergencies  of 
every  passing  hour. 

•)•  3.  refl.  and  intr.  To  make  preparation  for 
a  journey ;  to  get  ready  to  go  (to,  into,  etc. 
a  place) ;  hence,  to  go,  repair.  Obs. 

15x0  Virgilius  (1812)  i  He  raysed  a  great  Armey.. and 
prepared  hym  towarde  the  towne.  1570  FOXE  A,  fy  M. 
(ed.  2)  377/4  Vnles  he  would  prepare  hymselfe  into  Asia. 
c  1585  PEELE  Sir  Clyomon  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  506/2  To  Denmark 
will  I  straight  prepare,  a  1662  HEYLIN  Hist.  Presbyt.  v. 
(1670)  220  With  these  Instructions  he  prepares  to  the  Court 
of  Scotland.  1784  R.  BASE  Barluun  Dowia  II.  250  We  are 
actually  preparing  for  England. 

4.  trans.  To  get  or  have  in  readiness  beforehand ; 
to  provide,  furnish.    Now  arch,  or  merged  in  i. 

'535  COVERDALE  Ps.  Ixiv.  [Ixv.J  9  Thou  prepares!  man  his 
corne  [1611  Thou  prepares!  them  corne;  1885  R.  V. 
•Thou  providest  them  corn].  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \. 
247  The  Sled,  the  Tumbril,  Hurdles  and  the  Flail.  ..These 
all  must  be  prepar'd,  if  Ploughmen  hope  The  promis'd 
Blessing  of  a  Bounteous  Crop.  1859  TENNYSON  Lancelot 
«r  Elaine  1115  Let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot-bier  To  take 
me  to  the  river,  and  a  barge,  .clothed  in  black. 

fb.  With  inverted  construction  :  To  provide 
(oneself)  preparatorily  with  something.  Obs.  rare, 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  vn.  vii.  §  5. 1 167  To  prepare  our  selues 
with  things  necessarie  for  the  Warre,  especially  of  Powder. 

5.  To  make  ready  (food,  a  meal)  for  eating ;   to 
cook  or  dress  and  serve  up. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiii.  85  She . .  prepared  to  hym  his 
mete,  alle  after  his  complexion.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xxii. 
8  Goo  and  prepare  vs  the  ester  lambe.  that  we  maye  eate. 
1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  498  During  the  time  that 
supper  was  preparyng.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  n.  273  He  found 
his  Supper  on  the  coals  prepar'd.  1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1766) 
II.  60  Our  repast  was  preparing.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Myst.  Udolpho  iv,  They  were  preparing  their  supper.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xi.  72  Breakfast  was  soon  prepared. 

6.  To  bring  into  proper  state  for  use  by  some 
special  or  technical  process  ;  to  work  up ;  to  dress. 

In  quot.  1722,  To  put  in  proper  order,  make  tidy. 

1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  53  That  every  Householder 
do  cause  the  Street  to  be  daily  prepared  before  his  Door. 
'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufp.  s.  v.  Insects,  Skeletons.. have 
been  prepared  by  burying  them  in  an  ant-hill.  1815 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  484  Pure  clay.. is  always 
opaque,  and  the  flint.. always  transparent;  but  both  are 
prepared  previously  to  being  used.  1879  Casselts  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  90/1  Sheep-skins  are  sometimes  prepared  to 
imitate  morocco. 

7.  To  make,  produce,  or  form  for  some  purpose ; 
in  mod.  use  esp.  '  to  make  by  regular  process  f(J.), 
to  manufacture,  to  make  or  compound  (a  chemical 
product,  a  medicinal  or  other  '  preparation ',  etc.). 

'535. COVERDALE  Ps.  xciv.  [xcv.]  5  The  see  is  his  for  he 
made  it,  and  his  hondes  prepared  the  drie  londe.  1567  Glide 
$  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  51  Prepair  thy  creddill  in  my  Spreit. 
1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  n.  77  In  vain  the  Author  had 
the  Eye  prepar'd  With  so  much  Skill,  had  not  the  Light 
appear'd.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  34  The  stars  and 
sparks.. are  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  1809  Med. 
jrnl.  XXI.  356, 1  suggested  to  the  apothecary,  .to  prepare 
some  pills  of  five  grains  each.  1856  MILLER  Elem.  Chan. 
II.  451  The  most  convenient  methods  of  preparing  nitrogen 
are  based  upon  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air 
1865-8  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  III.  193  Hydrogen  prepared  by 
dissolving  zinc  or  iron  in  sulphuric  acid.  1875  Ure's  Diet. 
Arts  II.  914  Writing  Ink  may  be.. prepared  in  many 
different  ways. 

b.  To  compose  and  write  out  in  proper  form  for 
use  ;  to  draw  up  (a  writing  or  document). 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xi,  Do  you  prepare  a  few 
lines  to  acquaint  Vivaldi  with  your  consent  to  his  proposal. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  271  The  deed  of  settlement 
having  been  prepared  and  engrossed  by  the  direction  of  Lord 
Coventry.  1854  J-  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxxvii. 
577  A  code  is  preparing  for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
a  1873  WILBERFORCE  Ch.  $  Empires  (r874)  306  The  Bulls 
were  neing  prepared  as  speedily  as  was  possible. 

8.  Mus.  a.  To  lead  up  to  (a  discord)  by  sound- 
ing the  dissonant  note  in  it  as  a  consonant  note  in 
the  preceding  chord,     b.  To  lead  up  to  (a  shake 
or  other  grace)  by  a  preliminary  note,  turn,  etc. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Discord,  The  Discord  is  pre- 
pared by  subsisting  first  in  the  harmony  in  quality  of  a 
concord.  1869  OUSELEY  Counterp.  v,  2$  Always  let  the 
dissonant  note  be  heard  as  a  concord  in  the  preceding 
chord.  This  is  called  preparing  it. 

Prepared  (prft>e°Md,  poet.  pr/pe«-red),  ///.  a. 
ff.  prec.  +  -ED  I.J  Made  ready,  got  ready, 
fitted  or  put  in  order  beforehand  for  something. 
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For  to  be  prepared  in  reference  to  persons  see  prec.  i  e. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  73  In  a  prepared  or 
disposed  soule  he  maketh  y°  fyrst  beame  of  loue  to  shyne. 
1574  HELLOWES  Giteuara's  Fam.  Ep.  n  To  resist  a  pre- 
pared vice.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  IV.  xii.  38  Let  Patient 
Octauia  plough  thy  visage  vp  With  her  prepared  nailes. 
1783  BURKE  S/>.  Fox's  E.  Ind.  Bill  Wks.  IV.  32  Even  in 
the  prepared  soil  of  a  general  pacification.  1882  I.  PARKER 
Apost.  Life  I.  74  A  prepared  pulpit  should  be  balanced  by 
a  prepared  pew. 

b.  Treated  for  some  purpose  by  a  special  process; 
made  or  compounded  by  a  special  process:    see 
PBEPABE  v.  6,  7. 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  it.  i.  23  Taking  out 
the  more  corruptible  parts,  and  stuffing  their  prepar'd  Skins 
with  any  convenient  Matter.  1694  SALMON  Bate"t  Dispens. 
(1713)  437/2  The  former  prepared  Pouder  of  our  Author. 
1849  NOAD  Electricity  led.  3)  457  The  nerve  of  a  prepared 
frog's  leg  was  laid  on  the  bared  muscle  of  the  thigh  of 
a  living  rabbit. 

c.  Mus.  Of  a  discord,   or  a  shake,  etc. :   see 
PREPARE  v.  8. 

1867  MACFARREN  Harmony  (1892)  76  A  prepared  7th  may 
be  added  to  the  chord  of  the  dissonant  5th.  1898  STAINER 
&  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  403/2  A  shake  which  com- 
mences with  a  turn  is  called  a  prepared  shake. 

Preparedly  (prtpe«-redli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY2.]  In  a  prepared  manner  or  condition;  in 
a  state  of  readiness. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  If  Cl.  v.  i.  55  That  she  preparedly  may 
frame  her  selfe  To'th'way  shee's  forc'd  too.  1647  TRAPP 
Comm.  i  Cor.  xi.  28  But  can  they. .at  that  age.. examine 
themselves,  and  receive  preparedly  ? 

Preparedness  (prfpe»td-,  prfpeVrednes). 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  prepared ;  readiness. 

1590  GREENWOOD  Ansvi.  De/.  Read  Prayers  25  Except 
you  can  make  all  assemblies,  .in  the  same  preparednes  to 
aske,..you  can  make  no  stinted  prayers  for  them.  1654 
H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  1  (1655)  265  Then.. having  prayed 
awhile,  he  gave  the  Executioner  the  token  of  his  prepared- 
nesse,  whereat  the  Heads-man.. severed  his  head  from  his 
body.  1736  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot.  (1749)  58  Information, 
knowledge,  and  a  certain  constant  preparedness  for  all  the 
events  that  may  arise.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  1 1. 
564  Before  two  the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stern  preparedness 
which  might  well  have  daunted  a  real  enemy. 

t  Prepa'remeiit.  06s.  rare.    [f.  PREPARE  v. 

+  -MENT,  or  ad.  obs.  F.  preparement  (15-1 7th  c. 
Godef.).]  The  action  of  preparing ;  preparation. 

1627  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  [».]  xL  126  The  souldier  that 
dares  not  fight  affoords  the  enemy  top  much  advantage ;  for 
his  preparement,  both  for  directing  his  souldiers,  plotting  his 
stratagems  [etc.]. 

Preparer  (pr/pes-raj).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EE  i.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  prepares. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Litke  iii.  32  b,  I  am  no  more  but 
a  preparer  of  you  to  a  baptisme  of  more  efficacie  and  vertue. 
1636  PRYNNE  Remonstr.  agst.  Shipmoney  n  The  King 
hath  not  before  this  time  given  no  wages  to  the  said  Pre- 
parers,  or  Counties,  nor  Souldiers  whom  they  have  brought. 
1738  WARBURTON  Dili.  Legat.  II.  n.  App.  28  The  Preparer 
of  the  Way  to  pure  Pagan  Philosophy,  a  1890  J.  BSOWN 
Serin.  (1892)  100  For  that  day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  hope 
there  was  to  come  a  preparer. 

b.  spec.  One  who  prepares,  dresses,  or  makes 
up  (food,  medicine,  manufactured  articles,  etc.)  : 
see  PREPARE  y.  5-7. 

iSS3_Primer  in  Liturgies  Edw.  VI  (Parker  Soc.)  377  In 
thy  faithful  prayers  remember  Thomas  Cottesforde  the  pre- 
parer of  this  preparative,  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch. 
Scot.  vu.  (1677)  525  The  preparers  of  the  poison,  .confessed 
every  thing.  1753  Act  26  Geo.  II,  c.  20  §  2  The  Growers,  Pre- 
parers and  Spinners  of  such  Flax.  1762  tr.  Busching'sSyst. 
Geog.  V.  441  Cloth  and  stuff-makers,  cloth-shearers  and  pre- 
parers. 1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss,,  Preparers,  per- 
sons employed  at  the  drawing  and  roving  frames  in  preparing 
the  wool  previous  to  spinning :  term  used  locally  at  Leicester. 

2.  A  thing  used  for  preparing ;  •)•  spec,  a  medicine 
administered  preliminarily  to  a  course  of  treatment 
( =  PREPARATIVE  B.  i  b). 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  i.  xciii.  182  Preparatiues  or  pre- 
parers of  the  body  to  entertaine  more  stronger  medicines. 
1633  tr.  Bruels  Praxis  Med.  60  Preparers. .  .Wormwood 
and  Apples.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  157  Rape  and 
Cole-Seed . .  'Tis  a  very  good  Preparer  of  Land  for  Barley  or 
Wheat. 

Preparing  (pr/pe>rin),  vbl.  s6.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  i.j  The  action  of  the  verb  PREPARE  ; 
preparation.  (With  quot.  1535  cf.  PREPARATION  3.) 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  141  The  preparing  and 
reparacion  with  other  necessaries  for  the  Kynges.  .shippe. 
"535  COVERDALE  Judith  vii.  2  There  were.. two  &  twentie 
thousande  horsmen,  besyde  the  preparynge  [WYCLIF  redi 
cumpanyes]  of  them  y'  were  wonne.  1586  D.  ROWLAND 
Lazarillo  \\.  (1672)  75  Whilst  dinner  was  in  preparing, 
they  sported  with  the  Gentlewoman,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT 
Hen.  VIII  (1683)  52  While  these  things  were  in  preparing, 
Mary  the  French  Queen  was.  .Crowned  in  St.  Denis.  1748 
Ansons  Voy.  HI.  iii.  325  The  killing  and  preparing  of  pro- 
visions. 1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  i,  My  sister,  .wants  no 
preparing. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as preparing-box,  -table. 

*S*  ^'  S'  B'  M'LAREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  81  This  is  ..  not 
unlike  Clough  s  preparing.boxes,  which  first  partially  open 
the  wool  by  -'— •  — :--  '-"  •  -  •  •  -  -  •• 


with  it  over  the  cards  to  the  fans.  1894"  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS 
Camp.  Curiosity  175,  I  was  sent  to  the  '  preparing-table '  to 
sprinkle  and  fold  some  print  dresses.  Agnes,  the  head  pre- 
parer, taught  me. 


PREPENSE. 

Preparing,  ///.  a.    [f.    as  prec.  +  -ING  =.] 

That  prepares  ;  preparatory ;  preliminary. 

t  Preparing  vessels  (Physiol.),  a  rendering  of  L.  prx- 
parantia  vasa,  applied  to  the  blood-vessels  which  supply 
a  gland  and  '  prepare  '  its  secretion,  as  the  spermatic  arteries. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  En.  t,  Char.,  Worthy  I'oet  (1857)  145 
That  mountebanks  preparing  oyle  which  kept  his  hands 
unscalded.  1667  N.  FAIRFAX  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  549  The 
Preparing  Vessels  arise  on  the  right  side,  out  of  the  Cava. 
1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  35  After  a  few  preparing  rings, 
He  makes  his  stoop.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2), 
Prxparantia  vasa,  the  preparing  Vessels,  are  Veins  and 
Arteries  which  go  to  the  Testicles  and  Epididymes. 

Hence  Frepa'ringly  adv.,  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion, preparatorily. 

1816  _L.  HUNT  Rimini  iv.  244  *  A  noble  word  ',  exclaimed 
the  prince,  and  smote  Preparingly  on  earth  his  firming  foot. 

Preparoccipital,  -patellar :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

Pre-part :  see  PRE-  A.  2. 

Prepay  (pnp^-),  v.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  +  PAY  v.i 
Cf.  Ob .  prepayer,  1305  in  Godef.]  trans.  To  pay 
(a  charge)  beforehand;  esp.  to  pay  (the  postage 
of  a  letter  or  parcel)  before  dispatching  it  (as  by 
affixing  a  postage  stamp).  Also  transf.  with  the 
letter,  etc.,  as  object. 

1839  Treasury  Minute  12  Nov.  (L.),  All  letters  and  packets 
exceeding  the  weight  of  one  ounce  to  be  prepaid,  and  de- 
livered in  at  the  window  ;  if  not  so  prepaid,  and  delivered, 
to  be  charged  double  postage.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask 
Mamma  l.xxviii,  Pre-paying  a  letter.. used  to  be  thought 
little  short  of  an  insult.  Mod.  The  school  fees  must  be  pre- 
paid. The  subscription  for  each  half-year  must  be  prepaid. 
The  parcel  was  sent  by  passenger-train,  carriage  prepaid. 

Hence  Frepa-id  ppl.  a.  (also  as  sb.  =  prepaid 
letter  or  parcel)  ;  Prepayable  a.,  that  may  or 
must  be  prepaid ;  Prepayment,  the  act  of  pre- 
paying, payment  in  advance ;  also  attrib. 

1854  FONBLANQUE  in  Life  (1874)  vL  508  In  a  lecture  on 
education,  Dr.  Whewell.. cites  the  word  *prepa.\A,  now  in 
common  and  barbarous  use...'  Prepaid'  was  introduced 
with  the  penny  postage.  1885  Act  48  #  49  Viet,  c.  54  §  15 
Every  notice,  .sent  through  the  post  in  a  prepaid  registered 
letter.  1899  Westm.  Gas.  16  Jan.  4/1  Letters  sent  from 
this  country  to  her  Majesty's  ships  in  any  part  of  the  world 
are  now  *prepayable  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  half  ounce.  1838 
in  Rep.  Sel.  Comm.  Postage  62  The  distinctive  feature  of 
your  [R.  Hill's]  plan,  .is  the  compulsory  *pre.payment  and 
one  rate  of  postage.  1876  GRANT  Bnrgh  Sch.  Scoll.  ii.  xiii. 
469  Some  parents  refused  prepayment  [of  school  fees].  1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  28  Sept.  9/1  The  pioneer  of  the  prepayment 
gas-meter.  1903  Rep.  West  Ham  Gas  Co.,  The  Prepayment 
Meter  System  of  Supply  has  been  put  in  operation. 

Pre-pedunole,  -cular,  -culate,  Prepelvi- 
sternal,  -num  :  see  PRE-  A.  4. 

Frepend  (pr/pe-nd),  v.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  + 
\^.pendire  to  weigh.]  trans.  To  weigh  mentally, 
ponder,  consider;  to  premeditate.  (But  app.  often 
used  by  confusion  for  PERPEND.) 

a  1568  WEDDERBURN  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  CI.) 
839  And  als  ye  sowld  prepend  bayth  day  and  houris,  To 
grit  mischeif,  misery  and  neid,  Fra  paramouris  dois  evir 
mairsucceid.  1621  BOLTON  Star:  Irel.  iz8(Act28Hen.VIIl), 
The  kings  majestic.. prepending  and  waying..how  much  it 
doth  more  conferre  to  the  induction  of  rude  and  ignorant 
people  to  the  knowledge  of  Almightie  God.  1890  Scots 
Observer  4  Jan.  179  There  are  still  amongst  us  people  who 
prepend  the  Sphinx-torpedo  question. 

Hence Prepe'nded///.  a.,  premeditated;  =  PRE- 
PENSE a.  (nonce-use.) 

1831  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Newspapers  3^  Years  Ago,  To 
get  up,  moreover,  to  make  jokes  with  malice  prepended. 

t  Prepe'ndent,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  [ad.  L.  frm- 
p'endent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  priepende-re  to  hang  down 
in  front,  f.  free,  PRE-  A.  4  +pendire  to  hang :  cf. 
PENDENT.]  Hanging  down  in  front ;  overhanging. 
b.  s6.  The  male  member. 

1592  R,  D.  Hypnerotomachia  20  b,  Upon  the  which  they 
placed  a  chapter  with  prependent  folding.  1593  NASHE 
Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  103  Like  an  ouer-hanging 
Rocke  eaten  on  with  the  tyde,..so  did  theyr  prependant 
breast-bones  imrninent-ouercanopy  theyr  bellies.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 252  Priapus..was  expelled 
from  Lampsacum.  .for  the  hugenesse  of  his  pre-pendent. 

||  Prepe-nna  (pr/pe-na).  Ornith.  PI.  -». 
[mod.L.,  f.  prse,  PHE-  A.  a  +  penna  feather.] 
A  neossoptile  or  primitive  feather  of  a  bird. 

1901  Ibis  Apr.  343  In  Apteryx  the  first  definite  feathers 
do  not  thrust  out  the  prepennae. 

Prepense  (pnpe-ns),  a.  [Substituted  for  ear- 
lier prepenst,  PREPENSED  (orig.purpensed,  OF.  pur- 
pense),  either  by  simple  phonetic  reduction,  or  after 
F.  pa.  pple.  -pens?,  or  corresp.  L.  pple.  -pens-us.] 

Considered  and  planned  beforehand;  premeditated, 
purposed ;  intentional,  deliberate,  a.  in  Malice 
prepense  (Law) :  malice  premeditated  or  planned 
beforehand  ;  wrong  or  injury  purposely  done. 

1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  ii.  50  Our  English  poets., 
show  a  kind  of  malice  prepense  in  their  Satires.  1752  W. 
MILLER  in  Scots  Mag.  May  (1753)  23*/1  Such  Pr,ePen5e 
malice.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xiv.  202  The  benefit 
of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  murder  through  malice  pre- 
pense. 1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  IV.  xii.  137  This., 
was  set  down  to  malice  prepense  on  his  side.  1862  OOUL- 
BURN  Pers.  Relig.  m.  ii.  (1873)  166  To  kill  a  man  in  wrath 
of  malice  prepense  is  murder.  '877  LONCF.  in  Life  III. 
277  The  article,  .is  certainly  written  with  malice  prepense. 
(l>)  humorously, 

[1792  BURKE  Let.  Sir  H.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  543  You 
see  by  the  paper  I  take  that  I  am  likely  to  be  long,  with 
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malice  prepense.]  1857  HUGHKS  Tom  Brown  u.  v,  I  have 
put  in  this  chapter  on  fighting  of  malice  prepense,,  .partly 
because  of  the  cant  and  twaddle  that's  talked  of  boxing  and 
lighting  with  fists  now-a-days.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I.  viL  255  He  ..  plunges  into  slang,  not 
irreverently,  .but  of  malice  prepense.  1884  J.  PAYN  Some 
Lit.  Recoil.  98,  I  went  up  to  Lakeland.. with  the  avowed 
intention  and  malice  prepense  of  writing  my  second  volume 
of  poems. 

b.  In  other  connexions. 

1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxix.  (1797)  II.  23  From  that  period, 
whatever  resolution  they  took  was  deliberate  and  prepense. 
1816  KKATINGI:  Trav.  I.  268  Travelling  is  seldom  a  very 
prepense  undertaking.  1886  SWINBURNE  Mite.  143  When 
least  meditative  with  any  prepense  or  prefixed  purpose. 

c.  Of  a   person :    Acting  with   intention,  de- 
liberate, rare. 

1879  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  III.  ix.  160  He  was  an 
orator  wilful  and  prepense,  choice  of  long  words,  fond  of 
climaxes. 

Hence  Prepe-nse  sb.,  forethought,  purpose,  In- 
tention, design,  rare. 

1847  GILFILLAN  in  Tail's  Mag.  XIV.  362  Her  poetry  is 
not,  of  prepense  and  purpose,  the  express  image  of  her 
religious  thought. 

I  Prepe'nse,  v.  Obs.  [Altered  from  earlier 
PuiirENSE,  OK.  ptirpenser,  after  words  in  PKK-; 
so  in  early  i6th  c.  K.  prepenser  to  think  of  before : 
see  PBE-  A.  I  and  PENSE  v. 

In  later  edd.  of  isth  and  early  i6th  c.  documents,  e.  g.  the 
Fasten  Letters  and  Acts  of  Piirlt.,  pitrpense  of  the  original 
is  often  altered  to  the  mod.  prepense.} 

1.  trans.  To  plan,  devise,  or  contrive  beforehand. 
[e  1400-1511 :  see  PURPENSB  ».] 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pitas,  xxx.  xix,  Prepence  [so  edd.  1517- 
1555]  nothynge  vnto  her  dyshoneste.  15*5  Lu.  BRRNKRS 
fi'roiss.  II.  clxxxvi.  232/2  It  was  a  thing  prepensed  by  false 
traitoures  to  put  the  realme  to  trouble.  1633  T.  ADAMS 
Kxp.  2  Peter  ii.  15  It  is  one  thing  to  forsake,  another  to 
propose  and  prepense  a  forsaking. 

2.  To  weigh  or  consider  beforehand. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  XI.  xxix,  For  to  reuolue  vnder- 
stande  and  prepence  [so  edd.  1517-1555) .  .The  begynnynge 
and  the  myddle  certaynly  With  the  ende  or  thou  put  it  in 
vre.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xxv,  All  these  thinges  prepensed  and 
gathered  together  seriousely.  1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  in.  xi.  14 
Ever  in  your  noble  hart  prepense,  That  all  the  sorrow  in 
the  world  is  lesse  Then  vertues  might  and  values  confidence. 
1x1656  BP.  HALL  Via  Media  Wks.  1808  IX.  835  A  consequent 
will, . .  whereby,  all  circumstances  prepensed,  God  does  simply 
will  this  or  that  particular  event,  as  simply  good  to  be. 
b.  inlr.  or  absol.  To  meditate  beforehand. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  ill.  xxiv,  His  [the  soul's]  office  is,  before 
that  any  thynge  is  attempted,  to  thinke,  consydre,  and 
prepence. 

tPrepe'nsed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  prepeust. 
[f.  prec.  vb. +  -Er>l;  substituted  early  in  i6th  c. 
for  the  original  PCRPENSED  ;  subsequently  reduced 
to  PREPENSE  a.]  a.  esp.  in  legal  phraseology  in 
malice  prepensed,  prepensed  malice,  malice  pre- 
pense :  see  PREPENSE  a. 

[1436-1548:  see  PURPENSED.) 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  V/ff,  c.  14  Manslaughter  by  chaunce 
meoley,  and  not  murder  of  malyce  prepensed.  1531  in  W.  H. 
Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  104  Intendyng  of  malyce 
prepenced  to  putte.  .Govnter  to..trobylL  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  664  We  take  more  to  the  heart,  a  mocke  or 
scornful!  flout,  as  comming  from  a  prepensed  malice.  1607 
COWKLL  Interpr.  s.v.  Murder,  Murder,  .signifieth  in  our 
common  lawe,  a  wilful!  and  felonious  killing  of  any  other 
vpon  prepensed  malice.  1659  THORNDIKE  Wks.  (1846)  II. 
639  What  fault  soever  may  have  come.. it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  come  upon  prepensed  malice.  1704  I .  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.  v.,  If  there  were  Malice  prepensed  formerly 
between  them,  it  makes  it  Murder ;  as  it  is  called  in  some 
Statutes  Prepensed  Murder. 
b.  In  other  connexions :  =-  PREPENSE  a.  b. 

a  1519  SKELTON  Replyc.  300  heading.  An  ineuytably  pre« 
pensed  answere  to  all  way warde  or  frowarde  altercacyons. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  73  If  the  offence  be  committed  vpon  a 
prepensed  mynde  and  wilfully.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxyli. 
vii.  948  Having  no  time  to  put  any  prepensed  plot  in  practise. 
1670  PKNN  Truth  Rescued  fr.  Impost.  40  With  what  pre- 
penst  Unkindness  and  disdainful  Ketch  he  was  treated. 

Hence  f  Prepe'nsedly  adv.  =  PREPENSELY. 

1583  STJJBBES  Anal.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  14  If  it  were  proued 
that  he  killed  him  wittingly,  willingly,  and  prepensedly. 

Prepe  nsely,  adv.  [f.  PREPENSE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  piepense  manner;  with  deliberation  or  pre- 
meditation ;  deliberately,  purposely,  designedly. 

1837  LAKDOR  Pentameron,  ind  Day's  Intent.  Wks.  1853 
II.  320/1,  I  never  could  see  why  we  should  designedly  and 
prepensely  give  to  one  writer  more  than  his  due,  to  another 
less.  1880  W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  13  Sonning, 
a  village  prepensely  picturesque.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stud. 
Shnks.  iii.  (ed.  2)  201  Shakespeare  . .  has  set  himself  as  if 
prepensely  to  brutalise  the  type  of  Achilles. 

tPrepe-nsity.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  8  prse-.  [f.PBE- 
PENSE  a.  +  -ITY  :  cf.  immensity]  Premeditation. 

1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  *r  Frances  (1767)  II.  43 
Montaigne  observes, .. upon  the  subject  of  death,  'that  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools  but  increases,  by  propensity,  the 
terrors  of  it '. 

t  Prepe'nsive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Factitious  for- 
mation for  PREPKXSE  a. 

tJS*  FIELDINO  Amelia  \.  x,  Carrying  the  penknife  drawn 
into  the  room  with  you.  .seems  to  imply  malice  prepensive, 
as  we  call  it  in  the  law. 

t  Prepe  -ration.  Obs.  rare—1.  {fo\*prepension, 
n.  of  action  from  L.  prxpcndtre  to  hang  down  in 
tront.]  A  part  hanging  down  in  front. 

i59>  R.  D.  Hyfincrotoniarhia  86  Where  the  axeltree  was. . 
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ouer  the  naue  of  the  wheele,  there  came  downe  a  prepemion 
ioyning  to  the  Plynth. 

Pre  perce-ption.  [PBE-  A.  a.]  Previous 
perception  ;  a  condition  preceding  perception. 

1871  VRASER  Life  Berkeley  x.  402  note,  Kant's  prepercep- 
tion  of  space  diners  from  Berkeley's,  in  recognising  it  as 
necessary  t\  priori  to  all  sense  experience  as  such.  1881 
J.  SULLY  in  Nature  XXIV.  185/3  A  stage  of  preperception  ', 
during  which  the  mind  receives  the  impression  of  sense,  but 
has  not  yet  interpreted  the  impression  into  a  coherent  per* 
cept,  1896  Educ.  Rev.  Mar.  278  Prof.  James  has  illustrated 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  preperception. 

So  Preperce  ptive  a.,  characterized  by  pre- 
perception. 

1907  Hihkcrt  Jrnl.  Jan.  421  The  suggested  topic  defines 
my  purpose,  gives  it  its  orientation  and  its  preperceptive 
and  selective  tendencies. 

Preperitoneal :  see  PBE-  B.  3. 

t  Pre-peti-tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  [PRE-  A.  a.] 
Petition  beforehand,  previous  petition. 

1540  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Set.  Cos.  Crl.  Requests  (Selden)  50 
Your  said  oratours  vppon  prepeticion  made  vnto  Sir  Thomas 
Denys  knighte  [etc.],  concernyng  the  same  [etc.]. 

Prepigmental,  -pituitary:  see  PBE-  B.  3. 
Pre-pious :  PHB-  A.  6.  Pre-placental :  PBE- 
B.  i.  Pre-pleasing,  -plot:  PBE- A.  6,  i. 

I  Prepo'll,  "••  Obs.  rare— '.    [ad.  L.  prxpoll-lre 
to  exceed  in  power  or  strength,  I.  free,  PBE-  A.  5  + 
pollere  to  be  strong.]     inlr.  To  excel  in  power  or 
importance ;  to  be  prepollent,  to  preponderate. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  229  Is  thought  to  prepoll 
in  the  same  faculties. 

PrepO'llence.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
prxpoucntia,  f.  prxpollcnt-em :  see  PBEPOLLENT 
and  -ENCF..]  The  fact  of  being  prepollent ;  greater 
prevalence. 

1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  l.  iii.  322  The  Prepollence  of 
agreeable  Tastes  upon  the  Whole.  Ibid.  II.  i.  28  The 
infinite  Prepollence  of  Happiness  above  Misery. 

Prepo  llency.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ENCY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  prepollent. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  PrspoUency,  of 
very  great  force,  strength,  excellency,  or  virtue.  1684  tr. 
Bonefs  Merc.  Contpit.  xvi.  576  Such  things  as  destroy  the 
prepollencj;  of  an  acid  Salt  in  the  Blood.  1801  PALEY  Nat. 
Theol.  xxvi,  (1819)  410  The  prepollency  of  good  over  evil. 

Prepollent  (pr/p<Hent),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
pree-.  [ad.  \^.  prxpoltent-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  prsepol- 
Kre:  see  PREPOLL.]  Having  superior  power,  weight, 
or  influence  ;  predominating,  prevailing. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  130  Now  the  basis  is., 
more  prepollent  in  quality.  1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion^  Nat. 
v.  146  The  praepollent  gravity  of  some  [bodies],  sufficing  to 
give  others  a  comparative  or  respective  lightness.  1752 
Genii.  Mag.  154  Other  evidence,  .such  as  has  been  always 
deemed  prepollent  to  any  other.  18*5  R.  P.  WARD  Tre- 
maine  III.  xiiL  239  The  question .  .whether  the  evil  or  good 
is  pnepollent.  1901  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  293  It  had  nownere 
any  current  or  prepollent  vogue. 

II  Prepo  Ilex,  pr»-.  Anat.  and  Zool.     [mod. 
L.  f.  prte,  PBE-  B.  3  +  POLLEX.]     A  rudimentary 
structure,  sometimes  osseous,  similar  to  the  pre- 
hallux,  found  in  certain  animals  on   the  radial 
border  of  the  hand  or  fore-foot,  and  supposed  to 
represent  an  additional  digit. 

1889  [see  PREHALLUX).  1891  FLOWER  &  LYDEKKER  Mam- 
malia 49  Occasionally,  as  in  Pedetes  caffer,  the  so-called 
prepollex  consists  of  two  bones,  of  which  the  distal  one 
bears  a  distinct  nail-like  horny  covering. 

Prepo-nd,  v.  Short  for  next  or  preponderate. 

111854  CAROLINE  B.  SOUTHEY  Birthday  u.  Poet.  Wks.  (1867) 
;o  If  a  mote,  a  hair,  a  dust  prepond.  .On  Inclination's  side, 
down  drops  the  scale. 

Preponder  (prrpp-ndsi),  v.1  Now  rare.  [a. 
OF.  pr(pondir-er  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  L. 
prKponderare  to  outweigh,  be  of  greater  weight : 
see  PBE-  A.  5  and  PONDEB  v.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  attribute  greater  weight  or  impor- 
tance to.  Obs.  rare. 

1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  vii.  202  He..pre- 
pondereth  the  gyuer  before  all  thynges  gyuen. 

2.  To  outweigh  in  importance.to  preponderate  over. 

1624  WOTTON  Archil,  in  Ktlif.  (1651)  236  [Channelled 
pillars]  ought.. not  to  be  the  more  slender,  but  the  more 
corpulent,  unlesse  apparances  preponder  truths,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Sumy  (1662)  ill.  76  Though  the  trans- 
porting thereof  be  by  Law  forbidden,  yet  private  profit  so 
prepondereth  the  publick,  that  Ships  ballasted  therewith 
are  sent  over  into  Holland,  where  they  have . .  Magazins  of 
this  Earth. 

8.  intr.  To  exceed  in  weight,  number,  etc. ; 
=  PBEPONDEBATE  v.1  i. 

1676  BEAL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  601,  I  found  not  so  much 
difference,  as  could  clear  me  from  suspecting  a  preppndering 
fancy.  i8w>  T.  CLELAND  Glasgow  39  The  Trades'  Burgesses 
have  prepondered.  1893  Scribner's  Mag.  June  749/it  As  it 
is,  the  embellishments  preponder  over  constructive  ability. 

t  Pre-pO'nder,  v.%  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PBE-  A.  i 
+  PONDER  v.]  trans.  To  ponder  beforehand. 

1610  NORDKN  Spec.  Brit.,  Cornw.  (1728)  92  Thowgh  the 
continuance ..  manic  thowsande  yeares  may  importe  sufli- 
tient  warrant,  it  will  not  now  fall..;  yet  the  prepondering 
mincle  of  future  daungers  may  vpon  the  view  be  easelye  per- 
swadcd  of  perill  in  standinge  nere  it. 

Preponderance  iprfpp-ndarans).  [f.  PBE- 
PONDKBANT  a. :  see  -ANCE,  and  cf.  F.  pre"pond{rance 
(i8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 


1.  The  fact  of  exceeding    in    weight;    greater 
heaviness. 

1681  GREW  Musxum  \.  v.  ii.  106  Little  light  Boats. .To 
the  side  whereof,  this  Fish  [remora]  fastening  her  self,  might 
easily  make  it  swag,  as  the  least  preponderance  on  either 

'.    side  will  do.    174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1499  Close  with  the 

I    side  where  one  grain   turns   the    scale;  What  vast  pre. 

i  ponderance  is  here  I  1831  LAHDNER  Pneumat.  iv.  259  The 
preponderance  of  the  iron  ball  assists  the  atmospheric  pres- 

1    sure  in  sustaining  the  column. 

b.  Gunnery.  The  excess  of  weight  of  that  part  of 

a  gun  which  is  to  the  rear  of  the  trunnions  over 

that  in  front  of  them.    (^of.  preponderance,  Littri.) 

It  is  measured  by  the  force  (expressed  in  pounds)  which 

must  be  applied  under  the  rear  end  of  the  base-ring  or  neck 

of  the  cascabel  in  order  to  balance  the  gun  with  the  axis  of 

the  bore  horizontal,  when  supported  freely  on  knife-edges 

placed  under  the  trunnions. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    1871  C.  H.  OWEN  Mod.  Art illery  (1873) 

.  2  The  excess  of  weight  in  rear  of  the  trunnions  is  termed 
the  preponderance.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1783/2  The 
preponderance  of  a  gun  is  usually  ay  of  its  weight.  1887 

I    Text  Bh.  Gunnery  8t  The  trunnions. -are  generally  placed 

1  a  very  little  way  in  front  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  allow  of 
elevating  with  ease ;  this  causes  a  statical  pressure  on  the 
elevating  gear  called  preponderance,  which  is  necessary  for 
steadiness. 

2.  Superiority  or  excess  in  moral  weight,  power, 
:   influence,  or  importance. 

1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl.  xiv.  J3  The  good  would 
!  have  an  incontestible  preponderance  over  the  evil.  1808 
I  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dtsp.  (1837)  IV.  55  It  would  give 

Great  Britain  the  preponderance  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
I  in  the  Peninsula.  1883  SIR  T.  MARTIN  Ld.  Lytuthurtt  xi. 

299  The  Ministry  had  the  great  preponderance  of  popular 

opinion  at  their  back. 

3.  Superiority  in  number  or  amount. 

1845  M°CULLOCH  Taxation  i.  i.  (1852)  158  A  consequence 
..of  their  immense  preponderance  in  point  of  numbers. 
1861  DANA  Man.  Geol.  516  The  collection  of  animals  has 
a  strikingly  Oriental  character,  except  in  the  preponderance 
of  Ungulates.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  305  The 
more  social  animals  are  in  overwhelming  preponderance 
over  the  unsocial. 

Prepo-nderancy.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ASCY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  pre- 
ponderant ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1.  Superiority  of  physical  weight. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  vii.  196  Whereas  men 
affirme  they  perceave  an  addition  of  ponderosity  in  dead 
bodies, . .  this  accessionall  preponderancy  is  rather  in  appear- 
ance then  reality.  1691  RAY  Disc.  II.  ii.  (1732)  86  By  reason 
of  the  Preponderancy  of  the  Earth.  1771  HUTTON  Bridges 
58  The  pointed  projections ..  will  be  a  sufficient  addition  to 
the  pier,  to  give  it  the  necessary  preponderancy.  Jig.  1802 
Edin.  Kev.l.  200  The  permanent  restoration  of  the  balance 
of  trade  to  its  accustomed  preponderancy  in  our  favour. 

2.  Superiority  of  power,  influence,  or  importance. 
1691  LOCKE  Toleration  iv.  Wks.  1727  III.  468  If.. all 

'    Magistrates  saw  the  Preponderancy  of  the  Grounds  of 
i    Belief,  which  are  on  the  Side  of  the  true  Religion.    1777 
!    PRIESTLEY  Disc.  Philos.  ffecess.  iv.  40  The  final  preponder- 
ancy of  desire  is  called  a  will,  or  wish  to  obtain  it.    1818 
D'ISRAELI  Chas.  1,  I.  v.  104  Coalition  of  interests,  .were  to 
strike  at  the  preponderancy  of  Imperial  Austria. 

3.  Greater  prevalence ;   =  prec.  3. 

1845  A.  DUNCAN  Disc.  159  The  evident  preponderancy  of 
i    good,  however  unable  they  might  be  to  explain  the  ongin 
of  evil,  testified  against  them. 

Preponderant  (pripp-ndarant),  a.  [ad.  L. 
prsponderant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pr&pondcrare  :  see 
PBEPONDEB.  Cf.  F. prepondtrant  (1733  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Preponderating. 

1.  Surpassing  in  weight ;  outweighing,  heavier. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  II.  136  The  internal  Cylinder  of 

',  Quicksilver  in  the  Tube  is  not  held  up  by  the  preponderant 
Ayr  without. 

2.  Surpassing  in  influence,  power,  or  importance ; 
predominant. 

1660  tr.  AmyraUus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  ll.  ii.  180  If  he 
judge  the  reasons  which  disswade  the  thing.. to  be  pre- 
ponderant, then  he  will,  .abstain  from  doing  it.  1799  S. 
TURNER  Anglo^ax.  H.  L  171  Ella  is  commemorated  as  the 
preponderant  Saxon  chief.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
ii.  I.  239  The  Roundhead  party  was  now  decidedly  pre- 
ponderant 1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  77  Flexion 
at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.,  from  preponderant 
contraction  of  the  interossei. 

Preponderantly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  preponderating  degree ;  predominantly. 

1813  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  392  Becoming  established,  it 
[religion]  became  noxious,— preponderantly  noxious.  1836-7 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Melaph.  xlii.  (1870)  II.  443  The  powers., 
are  either  preponderantly  strong  by  nature,  or  have  become 
preponderantly  strong  by  habit.  1886  H.JAMES  Bostonians 
l.  ix,  So  preponderantly  intellectual  a  nature. 

Preponderate  (prrpjj-ndsr/t),  a.  rare.  [f. 
pa.  pple.  of  L.  prxpimderarc  (see  PREPONDER)  + 
-ATE  2.  For  sense  cf.  PBEDOMINATK  a.]  =  PBE- 

PONOEBANT. 

1801  BENTHAM  Princ.  Judit.  Procedure  Wks.  1843  II.  8/2 
What  security  can,  without  preponderate  hardship,  be  pro- 
vided against  falsity  uttered  by  an  individual  ci 
the  character  of  a  pursuer.    1818  Gen.  Hist,  in  Ann.  A  eg. 
166/1  Unless  the  fate  of  mankind  takes  some  prepon< 
determination,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  pronounce  wbetni 
good  or  evil  will  be  the  final  result.     1889  SEXTON  i/».  in 
Daily  JVtaa  1 1  Apr.  8/2  A  preponderate  majority  of  elected 
representatives.  .          . 

Hence  Prepo'nd«rat«ly  adv..  predominantly. 

1810  BENTHAM  Liberty  of  Press  Wks.  1843  U.*ff' 
Nothing  will  be  done  but  what  is  bad,-absolutely  bad,  or 


PEEPONDEKATE. 


at  least,.. pveponderately  bad.    i88»  Society  n  Nov.  27/2 
Whether  the  style,  .is  not  preponderately  heavy. 

Preponderate  (pr/pp-ndareu),  ».*     Also  7 


prse-.     [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  pr&ponderare :  see  PBE- 

PONDER  V.  and  -ATE  3.] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

I.  To  weigh  more;  to  be  heavier;  to  incline  the 
balance ;  to  turn  the  scale. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Preponderate,  to  weigh  downe  more. 
1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek,  xxxiv.  259  The  Bladder 
appear'd  to  preponderate.  167*  WILKINS  Nat.  Relig.  37 
Where  neither  side  doth  preponderate,  the  balance  should 
hang  even.  1785  IMISON  Sch.  Art  I.  125  The  cork  will  pre- 
ponderate, and  show  itself  to  be  heavier  than  the  lead.  1800 
VINCE  Hydrostat.  ii.  (1806)  26  If  two  bodies  of  the  same 
weight  in  air  be  put  into  a  denser  fluid,  the  smaller  body 
will  preponderate. 

b.  fig.  To  have  the  greater  moral  or  intellectual 
weight. 

1659  FULLER  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  (1840)  288  These  last  reasons 
did  preponderate  with  me.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xvi. 
§9  As  the  Arguments. .shall  to  any  one  appear,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  preponderate  on 
either  side.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iii,  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  sufficiently  shows  how  the  evidence  preponderated  in 
their  minds.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  1. 1.  8  One  influence 
preponderates  in  the  language,  the  other  in  the  polity. 

c.  To  exceed  or  be  superior  in  power,  force,  or 
influence ;  to  exceed  in  amount,  number,  etc. ;  to 
predominate. 

1799  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax,  n.  vii.  298  Oswy  is  ranked 
by  Bede  the  seventh  ..  of  the  kings  who  preponderated 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick. 
vi,  The  good  in  this  state  of  existence  preponderates  over 
the  bad.  iSSa  DANA  Man.  Geol.  n.  i.  481  But  the  relics  of 
Ferns,  Conifers  and  Cycads  greatly  preponderate.  1867 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  July  16  In  milk,. .  the  heat-sustaining 
element  preponderates  largely  over  the  nitrogenous  or 
tissue-forming. 

2.  To  descend  or  incline  downwards,  as  one 
scale  or  end  of  a  balance,  on  account  of  greater 
weight ;  to  weigh  or  be  weighed  down ;  to  show 
a  preponderance.  Also^. 

1678  HOBBS  Decam.  viii.  92  In  a  pair  of  Scales  equally 
charged  with  Quicksilver,  the  addition  of  a  little  Oyl  to 
either  Scale,  will  make  it  preponderate.  1725  JEFFERSON 
in  Athetizum  25  June  (1892)  825/1  When  these  have  been 
withdrawn  from  us . .  the  balance  of  pain  preponderates 
unequivocally,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776) 
I.  212  Suppose  I  take.. a  walking  cane,.. and  attempt  to 
balance  it  across  my  finger ;  I  shall  at  last  find  some  one 
particular  part  in  it  which  being  supported,  neither  of  the 
ends  will  preponderate.  1831  LARDNER  Hydrostatics  v.  83 
By  the  weight  of  this  quantity  the  dish  [of  a  balance]  will 
now  preponderate.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  iii. 
(1862)  45  It  appears  that  the  balance  of  probability  pre- 
ponderates in  favour  of  the  position. 
b.  To  gravitate  or  incline  more  strongly,  rare. 

1692  BENTLEV  Boyle  Led.  vii.  255  They  cannot  be  evenly 
attracted  on  all  sides,  but  must  preponderate  some  way  or 
other.  1757  EDWARDS  Orig.  Sin  iii.  (1837)  24  The  question 
..is  not  whether  he  is  not  inclined  to  perform  as  many 
good  deeds  as  bad  ones ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  pre- 
ponderates to. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

•)•  8.  To  weigh  more  than,  exceed  in  weight ;  to 
turn  the  scale  when  weighed  against  (something 
else)  ;  to  outweigh.  Obs. 

i6jt  H.  MORE  Second Lash  in  Enthus.  Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  268 
The  greater  number  of  the  lincks  of  a  chain  preponderating 
the  lesse  number.  1661  GLANVILL  Van  Dogm.  137  An  in- 
considerable weight  by  vertue  of  its  distance  from  the 


Beam  will  admit. 

t  b.  fig.  To  outweigh  in  importance,  value,  or 
influence.   Obs. 

i6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vi.  §  10  All  which  and  some 
other,,  .must  not  preponderate  the  handling  of  things  more 
rare  and  considerable,  a  1651  I.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vii.  iii. 
(1821)  324  His  merits  preponderate  his  demerits.  1699 
BURNET  39  Art.  xxv.  (1700)  280  The  evil  does  so  far  pre. 
Ponderate  the  good.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  !• 
That  the  good  must  greatly  preponderate  the  evil. 

t*-  To  cause  to  descend,  as  one  scale  of  a 
balance,  by  reason  of  greater  weight;  to  weigh 
down.  Also_/f§-.  To  cause  to  incline  more  strongly 

1641  FULLER  Holy  f,  Pro/.  St.  iv.  xvi.  324  DesirinS  to 
spare  Christian  bloud,  preponderates  him  for  Peace  1658 
GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  n.  360  They  need  not,  when  cast 
into  the  scale  of  thy  thoughts,  preponderate  thee  either  way 
1660  INGELO  Bextio.  i,  Ur.  i.  (1682)  n7  Is  not  our  Will 
given  us  to  preponderate  our  powers  to  such  Actions  as 
Reason  pronounceth  good?  1796  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859) 
IV.  150  I  he  addition  of  my  wish  may  have  some  effect 
to  preponderate  the  scale. 

t  Fre-po  nderate,  ».2  Obs.    [f.  PRE-  A.  1 4- 

PONDERATE  v.  6.]    To  ponder  previously ;  to  weigh 
mentally  or  consider  beforehand ;  =  PRE-PONDEB  v2. 

a.  trans. 

'599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II. 
106,  I  have  considered  and  preponderated  all  my  affairs 
and  doings.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  I.  7  Preponderate  seriously 
this  consequent.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact.  (1737)  II.  n.  iv. 
308  How  many  things  do  they  preponderate  ?  How  many 
at  once  comprehend  ? 

b.  intr.  or  absol. 

'68'  P.  THACHER  in  New  Eng.  Hist.  $  Gen.  Reg.  (1868) 
XXII.  260,  I  have  diligently  weighed  and  preponderated, 
seriously  consulted  with  Others.  1741  FIELDING  Jos. 
Andrews  ill.  vi,  The  squire  and  his  company  thought 
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proper  to  preponderate,  before  they  offered  to  revenge  the 
cause  of  their,  .allies.  1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  263 
Deeply  began  she  to  preponderate  Whether  she'd  cut  her 
throat. 

Hence  f  Pre-po'nderated ppl.  a. 

1653  Nissena  102  The  first  [step]  required  well  weighed 
determinations  and  preponderated  execution. 

Frepo'iiderating,///.  a.  [f.  PREPONDERATE 
vl  +  -ING  -.]  That  preponderates,  or  is  superior  in 
weight,  influence,  power,  amount,  number,  etc. 

1674  BOYLE  Excel!.  Theol.  n.L  115  Her  excellencies,  though 
solid  and  weighty,  are  less  so,  than  the  preponderating 
ones  of  Theology.  1707  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII. 
325  That  very  preponderating  part  of  the  nation,  which  had 
always  been  . .  adverse  to  the  French  principles.  1886 
TUCKER  E.  Europe  211  Your  mastery  over  a  preponderating 
number  of  alienated  races. 

Hence  Frepo'nderatlngly  adv.,  in  a  prepon- 
derating or  surpassing  degree ;  predominantly. 

1840  MILL  Diss.  #  Disc.,  Democr.  in  Amer.  (1859)  II-  7' 
In  each  of  them  someone  element.. existed  exclusively  or 
so  preponderatingly  as  to  overpower  all  the  others.  1891 
Times  6  Oct.  8/2  [Comparative  Philology]  had  been  all 
along  preponderatingly  the  science  of  comparing  the  Aryan 
languages  with  one  another.  1890  Allbutfs  Syst.  Meet. 
VIII.  332  The  small  pyramidal  cells. .have  been  assumed 
to  be  preponderatingly  sensory  in  feature  and  function. 

Frepondera'tion.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [n.  of 
action  f.  L.  prxponderare  to  PREPONDEB  ;  in  late  L. 
pr&ponderalio  (Gloss.  Lot.  Gr.,  in  Lewis  &  Sh.).] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  preponderating  or  exceed- 
ing in  weight ;  preponderance. 

1653  BAXTER  Peace  o/Consc.  103  If.. the  scales  be  turned 
but  with  one  grain, . .  its  preponderation  is  with  great 
wavering  and  mobility.  1741  WATTS  Improi'.  Mind  \.  xviii. 
§  21  See  on  which  side  the  preponderation  falls.  1821 
Examiner  77/1  We  are  scarcely  conscious  of  the  defects 
that  are  involved  in  the  large  preponderation  of  excellence. 

2.  The  adding  of  weight  to  one  side;   greater 
inclination  or  bias. 

1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  /20i  Which  preponderation  of  His 
puts  them  in  ^Equilibrio.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land. 
25  The  only  probable  ballance  to  their  mutinous  prepondera- 
tions.  175^  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  i.  i.  (1762)  4  In  every 
Act,  or  goins  forth  of  the  Will,  there  is  some  Prepondera- 
tion of  the  Mind  or  Inclination  one  way  rather  than  another. 
1799  C.  WINTER  in  W.  Jay  Mem.  $  Lett.  (1843)  43  In  such 
a  state  of  preponderation  as  to  be  uncertain  which  way  the 
balance  will  turn. 

fPrepo-nderer.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PREPONDER 
v.  +  -ER  1.]  That  which  outweighs ;  in  quot.  an 
overbalancing  branch. 

1679  EVELYN  Sylva  xxvii.  (ed.  3)  141  Crooked  Trees  are 
reform'd  by  taking  off  or  topping  the  prseponderers,  whilst 
charg'd  with  Leaves  or  Woody  and  hanging  counterpoises. 

Frepo'nderous,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  A.  5  + 
PONDERODS,  after  PREPONDERATE,  etc.]  Exceed- 
ing in  weight,  amount,  or  number;  having  the 
preponderance. 

1700  S.  PARKER  Six  Philos.  Ess.  53  When  once  gathered 
to  a  preponderous  Body  they  [vapours]  return,  and  become 
the  material  Cause  of  our  extraordinary  Showers  of  Rain. 
1900  Yorks.  Post  5  Jan.  7/1  We  are  in  a  position  to-day  of 
being  sufficient  throughout  and  preponderous  nowhere. 

Prepontile :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

t  Preport,  obs.  erron.  f.  PURPORT  sb.  and  v. 


constant  loy  preports  annoy. 

t  PrepO'SO,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  pree-.  [a.  F.  pn<- 
poser  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}  after  L.  prxponlre 
to  put  before :  see  PRE-  A.  and  POSE  f.1] 

1.  trans.  To  set  over;   to  appoint  as  chief  or 
superior.    (Cf.  PBJJPOSITCS.) 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xcii.  127  b, 
The  holy  man.  .ordeyned  there  relygyouses,  to  the  whyche 
he  proposed  &  gaaf  for  abbot  the  holy  man  Samuell.  1655 
FULLER  Waltliam  Abb.  (1840)  258  A  dean,  in  Latin,  dccamis, 
hath  his  name  from  Sexa,  '  ten  ',  over  which  number  he  is 
properly  to  be  preposed. 

2.  To  place  before  or  in  front  of  something  else ; 
to  preface,  prefix. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2  D  iv  b,  But  yf  any 
thynge  be  done  presently  thou  shall  propose  two  fynalytees 
of  curacyon.  1594  W.  PERCY  Sunn.  To  Rdr.  Aij,  I  did 
deeme  it  most  conuenient  to  praepose  mine  Epistle,  onely  to 
beseech  you  to  account  of  them  [poems]  as  of  toyes.  i66a 
HIBBERT  Body  Dm.  i.  218  It  is  either  prefixed  or  preposed 
to  a  sentence.  1660  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  n.  iv.  37  To 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  /Eoles  were  wont  to  pre- 
pose  a  Digamma. 

b.  To  put  forward,  rare. 

"507,  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  (1617)  27  So  that  I  conclude, 
and  dare.. prepose  myselfe  against  anie  man  of  contrarie 
opinion. 

I.  To  propose,  purpose,  or  intend. 

(PeIh;,in  most  cases  an  error  for  propose,pnrpose.) 

1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dunkar  458  Foul  browin  holl 
thow  preposit  for  to  pas.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerourge  I. 
3202  1  ho  mankynde  prepose  his  mynde  to  fulfyll,  Yet  god 
dysposeth  all  thynge  at  his  wyll.  1597  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
XL  Ixu.  271  And  Prizes  were  preposde  for  such  whose 
Champions  bore  them  best  At  Tilts  and  Turnies.  1633 
J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Bwndfs  Banish'd  Virg.  187, 1  then  would 
..never  have  presumed  to  have  preposed  you  your  flight. 

Hence  f  Prepcrsed  ppl.  a.,  placed  in  front. 
™ i      /  ?'  J°NS9N   Masq'it  Ld.  Haddington's  Marriage 
W  ks.  (1692)  340/1  With  this  preposed  part  of  Judgment. 

t  FrepO'Sital,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  prseposit-,  ppl. 
stem  olprseponere  (see  prec.)  +  -AT,.]  Prepositional. 


PREPOSITIONAL. 

1651  URQUHART  7«u«/Wks.  (1834)  =°3  In  the  contexture 
j  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  preposital  articles,  united  together. 

Preposition  (prep&i-Jan).  [ad.  L.  prse.posi- 
tion-em  a  putting  before,  a  preposition,  n.  of  action 
f.  preeponlre  to  put  before  :  see  PRE-  and  POSITION. 
So  F.  proposition  (preposition,  Ijth  c.  in  Godef.). 

lj.  prxpositio  rendered  Gr.  irpdfco-ic,  both  terms  having  the 
wider  sense,  2  below  ;  thus,  such  particles  as  ey-  well,  and 
in.  not,  were  included  among  prepositions.] 

1.  Gram.  One  of  the  Parts  of  Speech :  an  in- 
declinable word  or  particle  serving  to  mark  the 
relation  between  two  notional  words,  the  latter  of 
which  is  usually  a  substantive  or  pronoun  ;  as,  sow 
in  hope,  good  for  food,  one  for  you,  Stratford  on 
Avon,  late  in  time.  The  following  sb.  or  pron.  is 
said  to  be  '  governed '  by  the  preposition,  and  in 
inflected  languages  stands  in  an  oblique  case. 
Originally,  as  still  often,  the  term  was  applied  also 
to  the  same  words  when  combined  as  prefixes  with 
verbs  or  other  words,  and  to  certain  other  particles 
of  similar  force  which  are  used  only  in  combination 
{inseparable  prepositions'). 

Postpositive  preposition  (=  POSTPOSITION  3),  a  word  or 
particle,  having  the  same  function  as  a  preposition,  which 
follows  its  sb.,  as  'he  goes  homewards'-,  L.  'domum 
ye rstis ',  Ger. (  meinetivegert '.  In  English,  when  the  object 
is  an  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun,  the  verb  follows  this 
pronoun,  and  the  preposition,  instead  of  preceding  the  pro- 
noun, often  follows  the  verb,  as  Whom  did  you  go  ivilh  ? 
the  town  that  he  lives  in,  the  place  (that)  he  came  from. 
With  the  relative  that  no  other  construction  is  possible. 

[c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xlvii.  (2.)  267  Praepositio  est  pars 
orationis  indeclinabilis.  Praepositio  mjej  oeon  gecweden 
on  zn$\scforesetnys,  foroan  Se  he  stent  sefre  on  forewear- 
dan,  swa  hwajr  swa  he  by3,  beo  he  Jsefejed  to  ooVum  worde, 
ne  beo  he.]  1388  WYCLIF  ftvl.  60  Manie  such  aduerbis, 
coniuncciouns,  and  preposiciouns  ben  set  ofte  oon  for 
another,  and  at  fre  chois  of  autouris  sumtyme.  1530  PALSGR. 
Introd.  40  They  take  awaye  the  preposytion  and  say,  In 
robbe  man  maistre.  1661  MILTON  Accedence  Wks.  1738  I. 
620  A  Preposition  is  a  part  of  Speech  most  commonly, 
either  set  before  Nouns  in  Apposition,  as  ad  patrem,  or 
join'd  with  any  other  words  in  Composition,  as  indoctus. 
1671  DRYDEN  De/.  Epilogue  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  168  The  preposi- 
tion in  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  a  common  fault  with  him. 
1704  I.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn,  I.  s.  v.,  'Tis  called  Prxfosi. 


Philol.  Soc.  I.  66  The  speaker  made  the  prepositions  do  the 
work  of  the  lost  inflexions.  1845  STODDART  Gram,  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  124/1  These  and  other  examples 
of  a  like  kind  induced  some  authors  to  make  a  class  of  post* 
positive  prepositions ; . .  there  are  languages  in  which  all  the 
prepositions,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  postpositive,  a  1854 
H.  REED  Led.  Eng.  Lit.  iii.  (1878)  102  That  peculiarly 
characteristic  arrangement,  which  puts  a  preposition  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  is  eminently  an  English  idiom.  1874 
I.  TAYLOR  Etruscan  Res.  vii.  247  Qualifying  words,  which 
in  Aryan  languages  would  appear  either  as  pre-positipns  or 
..are  in  the  Ugric  languages  glued  on  as  post-positions. 
1875  LELAND  Fnsang  x.  102  Those  Asiatic  languages  have, 
moreover,  no  prepositions,  but  only/<w/positions.  So  like- 
wise, has  the  Dakota  tongue. 

1 2.  More  widely :  Any  word  or  particle  pre- 
fixed to  another  word ;  a  prefix.  Obs. 

-5*5  Kyng  Daryus  (Brandl)  838  That  Preposition  In  is  a 
pestilent  fellow  For  it  is  that  which  maketn  this  variance 
betwene  mee  and  you :  My  name  is  called  Intqititee,  And 
thy  name  is  called  mayster  Equytie.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm. 
Heb.  xi.  5  The  preposition  (*v),  with  which  the  verb  (etnjpe- 
<rn)«Vai)  is  compounded,  signified!  '  well '.  1661  [see  i). 

3.  The  action  of  placing  before  ;  the  fact  of  being 
so.  placed  ;  position  before  or  in  front,  rare. 
(Sometimes  hyphened  (prl-)  for  distinctioa) 
1586  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  71,  I  am  constrayned  to 
straine  curtesy  with  the  preposition  of  a  worde  compounded 
or  such  like,  which  breaketh  no  great  square.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Preposition,  a  putting  or  setting  before.  1885 
Amer.  Jritl.  Philol.  Oct.  346  Contrasting  the  English  pre- 
position with  the  French  postposition  of  the  adjective. 
ipoi  M.  GALLOWAY  in  Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Ajisoc.  Amer. 
XVI.  153  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  appositive  participle  regularly 
follows  its  principal  (post-position),  though  occasionally  it 
precedes  (pre-position). 

t  b.  Something  placed  before.  Obs. 
1635  WITHER  Emblemes  (ad  init.),  A  preposition  to  this 
Frontispiece.  i8n  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.  Sharp,  A  char- 
acter, the  power  of  which  is  to  raise  the  note  before  which 
it  is  placed  half  a  tone  higher  than  it  would  be  without  such 
a  preposition. 

1 4.  A  setting  forth  ;  a  proposition  or  exposition. 
Obs.  [Due  to  early  confusion  of  pre-  and  pro.] 

1494  FABYAN Chron.  v. cxxxii.  ii6Dagobert..madeaJonge 
preposicion  &  oracion  concernynge  y8  allegiaunce  which  he 
exortyd  his  lordes  to  owe  &  bere  to  hym.  15x5  LD.  BEKNERS 
froiss.  II.  cxcvi.  [cxcii.]  605  This  preposycion  that  the  vny- 
uersite  hadde  made  before  the  kynge,  pleased  right  well  the 
kynge.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  390  The  said  Sir  lohn 
Bushe  in  all  his  prepositions  to  the  king,  did  not  onely 
attribute  to  him  worldly  honours,  but  diuyne  names. 
6.  //.  Premises :  see  PREMISE  sb.  i. 
1646  FULLER  Wounded  Consc.  iii.  19  Gods  children  by- 
better  logick,  from  the  prepositions  of  Gods  former  pre- 
servations, inferre  his  power. 

Freposi-tional,  «.  [f.  prec.  + -AL.]  apper- 
taining to,  or  expressed  by  a  preposition. 

(11831  BENTHAM  Univ.  Gram.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  346/1  In 
the  singular  number,  besides  the  prepositional  genitive, 
there  is  the  inflexional  formed  as  above  by  's.  1846  Proc. 
Philol.  Soc.  II.  212  The  pronominal  and  prepositional  roots 
constitute  a  class  apart. 


PREPOSITIONALLY. 

Preposi'tionally,  aJv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  prepositional  manner ;  with  the  force  or 
meaning  of  a  preposition. 

1845  STODDAHT  Cram,  in  Encycl.  Mctrop.  (1847)  I.  130/1 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  word  along  prepositionally 
used  by  old  writers  to  signify  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its 
L.III:>C.  1879  WHITNEY  Sanskrit  Gram.  366  Words  are 
used  proportionally  along  with  all  the  noun-cases  excepting 
the  dative. 

Prepositive  (mfpfddv),  a.  ^*.)  [ad.  late 
L.  praepositiv-us  (Uiomedes)  that  is  set  before  (in 
gramm.),  f.  ppl.  stem  of  prstponere  to  put  before  : 
see  -IVE  ;  cf.  F '. prfyositij (i 4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Proper  to  be  placed  before  or  prefixed. 

1583  FULKE  Defence  i.  (1843)  139  It  is  a  common  thing  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  that  the  article  prepositiue  is  taken  for 
the  subjunctiue.  1691  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Ace.  Errors  161 
What  is  the  prepositive  Letter  in  this  Diphthong  is  doubtful. 
1755  JOHNSON  Diet.,  Grant,  cj,  The  prepositive  particles 
dis  and  mis.  1808  T.  F.  MIDDLETON  Grk.  Article  (1855)  3 
Theodore  Gaza,  .gives  in  his  [Greek]  Grammar  the  follow- 
ing account :  The  Article  is  a  declinable  part  of  speech 
prefixed  to  Nouns.  It  is  indeed  divided  into  the  preposi- 
tive and  the  subjunctive ;  but  properly  speaking  the  pre. 
positive  only  is  the  article.  1845  Proc.  Pliilol.  Sac.  1 1. 
169  Many  instances  where  the  postfixes  of  older  languages 
have  become  prefixes  or  distinct  prepositive  words  in  more 
recent  ones.  1874  DAVIES  tr.  Gesenius's  Htbr.  Gram,  50 
Some  [accents)  ..stand  only  on  the  first  letter  of  a  word 
(prepositive),  others  only  on  the  last  letter  (postpositive). 
B.  sb.  A  prepositive  word  or  particle. 

1693  CHAUNCY  Eng.  Gosp.  New  Law  38  It  were  easie  to 
shew  upon  what  probable  Reasons  the  Prepositive  is  added 
or  omitted,  in  other  places.  1786  [see  POSTPOSITIVE  a.). 

Hence  Prepo'sitlvely  adv.,  by  placing  in  front. 

1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  50  As  concerns  a  substantive, 
its  subjective  genitive,  universally,  and  its  objective  geni- 
tive, very  often,  may  be  expressed  prepositively. 

Prepositor J,  prw-  (pr/pp-zitffc).  Also  6  -er, 
-our.  [Alteration  of  L.  PB-KI-OSITUS  :  see  note 
s.v.  PB.EPOSTOK.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  some  English  public  schools 
to  those  senior  boys  who  are  entrusted  with  much 
of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  esp.  out  of  the  class- 
room ;  now  usually  PB.EPO3TOB,  q.  v.  Also  Jig. 
and  mfig.  context. 

a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1941,  I  am  Goddys  Preposytour  ; 
I  prynt  them  with  a  pen  ;  Because  of  theyr  neglygence  and 
of  theyr  wanton  vagys.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  92  b,  I  am  pre- 
positer  of  my  boke,  duco  classem.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  259  b,  And  who  hath  made  you  usher  I  pray 
you,  or  prepositour  of  Ciceroes  schoole  ?  1606  J.  CARPENTER 
Solomon's  Solace  i.  2  For  this  end  had  King  Solomon  those 
prudent  and  meete  prepositours.  1649  HEYLIN  Relat,  g 
Oosen'.  n.  30  A  meer  Free-schoole,  where  Cromwell  is 
Head-school.master,IretonUsher,  and . .  Fairfax  a  Prepositor. 
1681-1  Verney  Lett,  in  R.  T.  Warner  Winchester  iv.  (1900) 
43  He  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  scholar  in  the 
Schoole  of  his  standing,  though  Hee  Bee  not  yet  a  Prae- 
positor.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Prepositor,  (School-Term)  a  Scholar 
appointed  by  the  Master,  to  over  see  the  rest ;  such  a  one 
is  otherwise  call'd  Observator  and  Monitor.  1855  LADY 
HOLLAND  Sidney  Smith  I.  i.  8  Whilst  at  Winchesterhe  had 
been  one  year  Praepositor  of  the  College,  and  another,  Pras- 
positor  of  the  Half.  1894  ASTLEY  50  Years  Life  I.  16  It 
was  eight  or  ten  days  before  he  came  under  the  Prepositor's 
ken  [at  Eton]. 

0.  in  corrupt  form  propositor. 

1633  E.  VERNEY  Let.  fr.  Winchester  in  Verncy  Mem. 
(1802)  I.  156  His  schoole  master  being  at  London,  the  pro- 
positors  begin  to  affront  mee.  1703  C.  MATHER  Magn. 
Chr.  in.  l.  iii.  (1852)  303  He  made  such  proficiency  that 
while  he  was  the  least  boy  in  the  school  he  was  made  a 
propositor. 

t  2.  The  master,  director,  or  manager  (of  a  house, 
etc.);  the  president  or  head  (prsepositits}  of  a 
monastic  house.  Obs. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  t,  P.  343  The  Prepositor  of 
each  [Bathing]  House  [in  Ispahan]  gives  Notice  to  all  Comers 
by  blowing  a  Horn,  when  the  Houses  are  ready.  1881 
Blackiv.  Mag.  Apr.  489  The  fame  for  sanctity  of  their  leader 
—or  praepositor  as  he  was  called  at  first— spread  through- 
out the  land. 

Hence  Freposito'rial  .r.,  of  or  pertaining  to  pre- 
positors  in  schools. 

1844  MOZLEY  Ess.  (1878)  II.  14  Their  prepositorial  au- 
thority, as  well  as  the  fagging  system,  having  been  part  of 
the  old  school  plan,  which  he  found  going  on  when  he  came 
to  Rugby.  1859  HODSON  12  Yrs.  Soldier's  Life  in  India  3 
Though  he  immediately  re-established  the  shattered  pres- 
tige of  praepositorial  power  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
very  popular  with  various  classes  of  boys. 

!l  Prepositor -,  prae-.  Hainan  Law.  [L. 
agent-noun  from  prspinlre  to  appoint  over,  charge 
with  the  management  of  an  affair ;  f.  pns  before, 
in  hont+fanlrt  to  place.]  The  principal  who 
deputes  the  management  of  any  business  or  com- 
mercial undertaking  to  a  factor,  consignee,  or 
ins/itar.  (Formerly  used  in  Scotch  Law.} 

1681  STAIR  Instit.  Law  Scot.  I.  x.  §  47  By  the  Con- 
tracts of  Institors  in  relation  to  that  wherein  they  were 
intrusted,  their  prepositors  are  oblieged,  as  Excrcitors  are 
as  to  Mariiime  matters;  so  Prepositors  are  correspondent  in 
TratKcque  at  Land.  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Law  Scot.  in.  iii. 
§  14  Tho'  the  inslitors  be  pupils,  and  so  cannot  bind  them- 
selves, the  prepositor .. stands  obliged  by  their  deeds.  18.. 
\V.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  (1861)  451/2  Prepositors  are 
liable  for  the  acts  of  the  institor. 

t  Prepo  siture,  prte-.  Ots.  [ad.  late  L. 
prsrpositiira  the  office  of  an  overseer,  in  med.L.  in 
cccl.  taan,(.frmfotittts:  see  PB*POsrru8and  -VRE.] 
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The  office  of  a  pisepositus  or  provost  of  a  collegiate 
church  or  priory. 

a  i4»s  Found.  St.  SarlAolomew's  (E.E  T.S.)  34  The  t>  me 
of  a  ^ere  turnyd  abowte,  succedid  in-lo  the  preuositure  and 
the  dignyte  of  the  priore  of  this  new  plaiitacioun,  1617 
MOKYSON  /tin.  ill.  280  Which  dignitie  is  lied  to  the  Pre. 
positure  of  Bruges  Church,  a  1641  KUJKLI.  in  Fuller's 
Abel  Rediv.,  Erasmus  (1867)  I.  82  In  the_interim  he  sent 
him  a  collation  ' 

'  'Vykekam  i.  28  The  King  gc 


i  collation  to  the  prxpositure  of  Daventry.  1758 
LOWTII  Life  of  Wykeham  i.  28  The  King  gave  him.. the 
Prepositure  of  Wells  with  the  Prebend  annexed. 


Prepositus,  variant  of  PB^POSITUS. 
Prepossess  (pr/p^e-s),  v.    [f.  PBE-  A.  i  + 

POSSESS.] 

L  trans.  To  take  or  get  possession  of  before- 
hand, or  before  another ;  to  have  prior  possession 
of.  Now  rare. 

1614  RALEIGH //uf.  World  1 1.  v.  iii. }  11. 408  All  INI imft 
put  of  there  Campe,  Martius  hath  prepossessed,  so  thaMhere 
is  no  way  to  escape.  1640  Bl1.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xvu.  186 
Honours  seldome  come  to  us  but  by  the  mortality  of  those 
that  prepossessed  them.  1^65  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C. 
Warres  349  The  Enemy  had  prepossessed  all  the  places 
more  inward,  a  1716  SOLTII  Serm.  (1744)  X.  42  Hope  is 
that  which  antedates  and  prepossesses  a  future  good. 

t  b.  refl.  with  g^or  with  :  To  possess  oneself  of 
beforehand ;  to  take  for  oneself  or  make  one's  own 
beforehand  ;  also  in  pass,  to  be  prepossessed.  Oi>s. 

a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  855  Pilate  prepossessing  him- 
self with  his  horse  and  foot  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  1691 
R.  L'ESTRANGE  yoseplius,  Antiy.  xiv.  viii.  (1733)  368  With- 
out more  ado  they  prepossess 'd  themselves  of  the  Temple. 
1738  tr.  Guano's  Art  Conversation  79  Some,  .eagerly  push 
for  the  chief  Place,  and  are  mightily  chagrin 'd  if  another  is 
prepossessed  of  that  silly  Pre-eminence. 

2.  To   possess  (a  person)  beforehand  or  cause 
(him)  to  be  preoccupied  or  pre-engaged  with  or  by 
a  feeling,  notion,  etc. ;  to  imbue,  inspire,  or  affect 
strongly  beforehand.     Chiefly  in  pass. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xx.  (1840)  75  Being  prepos- 
sessed with  this  intent  to  dispossess  him  of  his  place.  1641 
MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Prol.,Wks.  1851  III.  258  Seeking  thus 
unseasonably  to  prepossesse  men  of  his  modesty.  1657 
North's  Plutarch  Add.  Lives  (1676)  16  They  were  ..  pre- 
possest  with  an  ill  opinion  of  him.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei's 
Amphith.  288  Having  been  prepossessed  in  the  Opinion, 
that  they  were  all  equal.  1738  tr.  Guazno's  Art  Conversa- 
tion 53  They  prepossess  their  Auditors  of  their  own  Sincerity, 
. .  and  under  that  Covert  say  the  most  spiteful  Things.  1836 
KEBLE  Serm.  viii.  (1848)  201  The  Creed. .had  prepossessed 
them  with  these  truths,  before  ever  they  thought  of  proving 
them  from  Holy  Writ.  180*  S.  LUCAS  Secularia  375  The 
result  of  a  disposition  by  which  it  [the  French  nobility]  was 
fatally  prepossessed. 

t  b.  with  the  notion  expressed  by  a  clause.  Obs. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  ii.  60  This  brief  Inven- 
tory Inave  here  given. .to  pre-possess  the  Reader,  i.  That 
(this]  is  no  contemptible  or  unworthy  enquiry,  a  1731 
GAY  Fables  ll.  Hi.  9  We're  prepossest  my  Lord  inherits,  In 
some  degree,  his  grandsire  s  merits.  1797-8  JANE  AUSTEN 
Sense  >f  Sens,  xxxiii,  Fanny  and  Mrs.  Ferrars  were  both 
strongly  prepossessed  that  neither  she  nor  her  daughters 
were  such  kind  of  women. 

3.  spec.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  have  a  feeling  or 
opinion   beforehand   against    or   in   favour   of  a 
person  or  thing  ;  to  bias,  prejudice  ;   now  chiefly, 
To  impress  favourably  beforehand.  Chiefly  in  pass. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Cor.  i.  22  The  reason  of  their  rejecting 
the  Gospel  is,  they  are  prepossessed  against  it.  1654  FULLER 
Comm.  Ruth  (1868)  129  Who  have  taken  bribes  to  prepossess 
the  Judge.  1700  T.  BROWN  Antuseiti.  Ser.  <r  Com.  141 
An  Outside  so  Prepossessing  us  in  his  Favour.  1846  POE 
Ant/ton  Wks.  1864  III.  45  An  attempt  was  made.. to  pre- 
iblic  against  his  '  Classical  Dictionary  '.  1849 


possess  thej>ub 

"H 
appearance.    1866  G. 

alk  prepossessed  me  ! 

Hence  Preposse-ssed  ///.,  possessed  by  a  pre- 


EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  123,  I  was  quite  pre-possesscd  by  his 
appearance.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighl.  xiii,  His 
talk  prepossessed  me  still  more  in  his  favour. 


conceived  idea  ;  prejudiced,  biased. 

1633  PRYNNE  Histrio-M.  i.  vt  xvi.  549  The  sight  of  one 
onely  Stage-play,  though  with  a  prepossessed  opinion  against 
it,  will  draw  men  on  to  frequent,  applaud,  and  admire 
others.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  l.  n.  50  What  reasons  can 
prevail  with  a  pre-possess'd,  and  exasperated  multitude? 
1774  FLETCHER  Ess.  Truth  Wks.  1795  IV.  131  Come  then 
my  prepossessed  brethren,  show  yourselves  the  children  of 
Abraham. 

Preposse-ssing,  ppl-  «•  [f-  prec.  +  -IKO  «.] 
That  prepossesses. 

1.  Biasing  ;  causing  prejudice. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  it.  i.  l.  xxii,  I'll  purge  out  the 
strong  steem  Of  prepossessing  prejudice.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Ckarac.  (1737)  III.  Misc.  uk  i.  154  A  very  prepossessing 
Circumstance  against  our  Author.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed. 
Will  in.  vi.  (1762)  182  Every  pre-possessing  fix'd  Bias  on 
the  Mind  brings  a  Degree  of  moral  Inability  for  the  con- 
trary. 1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  COHJ.  ll.  i,  This  awkward 
prepossessing  visage  of  mine. 

2.  spec.  That  predisposes  favourably  ;  causing  an 
agreeable  first  impression  ;  attractive,  pleasing. 

1805  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (1806)  III.  92  Nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him  a  fair  and  prepossessing  exterior.  1838 
DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  iv,  Squeers's  appearance  was  not  pre- 
possessing. 1853  LYTTON  My  Navel  ix.  vi,  Its  expression 
was  eminently  gentle  and  prepossessing. 

Hence  Prepossessingly  ,;i/r  .,  Preposse'ssing-- 
ness. 


PREPOSTEROUS. 

Prepossession  (pr/j^ze-Jan  .  [n.  of  action 
f.  PiiKi'ossKss  z'.  ;  see  1'itK-  A.  z  and  POSSESSION.] 

1.  The  having  or  taking  of  possession  beforehand  ; 
prior  possession  or  occupancy.     Now  rare. 

1048  BOYLE  Seraph.  Lew  xxv.  (1660)  151  Affording  them 
a  full  Prepossession  of  all  the  Objects  of  Desire.  1654 
HAMMOND  Fundamentals  viii,  To  give  piety  the  preposses- 
sion, before  other  competitors,  .should  be  able  to  pretend  to 
him.  1733  W.  CRAWKORD  Infidelity  (1836)  208,  I  have 
heavenly  qualities  and  joys  already  begun  in  me  ;  I  have  a 
prepossession  of  heaven.  s8ao  MAIR  Tyro's  Diet.  (ed.  10) 
378  I'racsumftii),  .  .  prepossession,  pre-occupation. 
b.  A  previous  or  former  possession. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  331  In  after  Ages  many 
Colonies  dispersed,  and  some  thereof  upon  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  the  prepossessions  of  bis  [Ham's]  elder  brothers. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  mentally  prepossessed  ; 
a  preconceived  opinion  which  tends  to  bias  the 
mind  ;    unfavourable    or    favourable    antecedent 
opinion  ;  prejudice,  predisposition,  liking. 

1640  IKK.  TAYLOR  Ct.  Exemp.  \.  Ad  Sect,  v,  God.  .blesses 
holy  Meditations  with  results  of  Reason,  and  prepossessions 
dogmatically  decreeing  the  necessity  of  Venue,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Kent.  (1759)  I.  202  It  is  the  noblest  Act  of  human 
Reason  To  free  itself  from  slavish  Prepossession.  170* 
Eng.  Theophrast.  173  The  prepossessions  of  the  Vulgar 
for  men  in  power  and  authority  are  blind.  i?86  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Lett,  19  June,  The  prepossession  the  Queen 
has  taken  in  my  favour  is  truly  extraordinary.  1863  H.  Cox 
Instil,  l.  x.  347  T*"e  King's  strong  personal  prepossessions 
against  the  ministers  of  the  late  Queen.  1871  MORLEY 
Carlyltm  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  I.  (1878)  163  To  chime  in  most 
harmoniously  with  prepossessions. 

Hence  fPreposie-Mlonarjr  a.,  having  possession 
beforehand,  of  the  nature  of  a  prepossession. 

1757  Herald  No.  7  (1758)  I.  106  Valour  commonly  carries 
with  it  a  prepossessionary  excuse,  even  for  actions  of 
temerity. 

Pre-posse  ssor.  Obs.  or  rare.  [f.  PBE-  A.  2 
+  POSSESSOR]  A  previous  possessor. 

1684  R.  BRADY  Introd.  O.  Eng.  Hist.  Gloss.  18  They 
signifie  only  a  bare  Preepossessor,  one  that  possessed  the 
Land  before  the  present  Possessor. 

tPrepOst.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prsefost-us, 
contr.  f.  prsposit-us,  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  of  prti- 
ponSre  to  place  before.]  =  PiLEPOsiius  ;  an  over- 
seer, steward,  superintendent,  provost. 

138*  WYCLIF  Dan.  i.  3  Aphanet,  prepost  [gloss  or 
souereyne  ;  Vulg.  pneposito]  of  his  geldingus.  —  Acts  vii. 
10  He  ordeynede  him  prepost  [gloss  or  souereyn  ;  v.  r.  pro- 
uooct  ;  Vulg.  pnepositiim}  on  Egipt,  and  on  at  his  hous. 

Preposter,  erron.  form  of  PB^POSTOB. 

tPrepO'Sterate,  f.  Obs.  [f.  L.  prsposterare 
to  reverse,  thwart  (f.  prseposler-us  PBEPOSTEBOOS) 
+  -ATE  3.  Cf.  obs.  F.  preposterer  (Cotgr.).]  trans. 
To  make  'preposterous';  to  reverse,  invert;  to 
overturn  ;  to  pervert. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  127  Before  the  wanes  had 
preposterated  the  order  of  auncient  government.  1607 
Sc/iol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  iii.  147  This  sincerilie  of  the 
election,  the  crosse  preposterateth  first  of  all.  in  that  it  is 
chosen  being  an  vnlawfull  ceremonie  before  those  that  are 
lawfull  :  being  a  tradition  of  mans  before  Gods  precept. 
1628  R.  HUBERT  Edw.  11  clxxi,  Never  did  princes  more  pre- 
posterate  Their  private  lives. 

So  t  Prepostera/tlon  [ad.  late  L.  prspostera- 
tion-eni],  reversal,  perversion. 

1607  Sclul.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  l.  iii.  146  The  hypocrisie 
and  preposteration  of  the  Crosse,  in  the  Will,  in  respect  of 
the  meanes  for  attayning  to  the  right  end.  Hid.  147  Is 
there  not  a  preposteration  to  renewe  a  Crosse  so  zealously, 
while  we  burry  so  carelessly  this  auncient  custome  ?  raj-sing 
vp  in  the  roome  thereof  newe  courses  of  our  owne  which 
doe  no  good. 

Preposterous  (ptfpp-staras),  a.  Also  7 
-postrous.  [f.  L.  prteposter-us  reversed,  perverted, 
absurd  (f.  pr&  before  +  poster-its  coming  after, 
following)  +  -008.  Cf.  obs.  f.prlpostirt  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  Having  or  placing  last  that  which  should  be 
first  ;  inverted  in  position  or  order.    Now  rare. 

1551  HUI.OET,  Preposterous*,  out  of  order,  ouerthwarlh, 
transuerted,  or  last  done  which  should  haue  ben  first.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  ll.  (1882)  59  This  is  preposterous 
geare,  when  Gods  ordinance  is  turned  topsie  turuie,  vpside 
downe.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xx.  (Arb.1  »6a 
The  preposterous  is  a  pardonable  fault..  We  call  it  by  a 
common  saying  to  set  the  carte  or/ore  the  horse.  1657 
HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  56  Though  the  Monster  lurk  in  Cacus 
cave,  yet  notwithstanding  his  preposterous  steps  will  be 
discovered.  I7»s  BRADLEY  Fam.  Dicl.s.v.  Tulip,  Which 
would  certainly  do  them  harm,  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
posterous Motion  it  might  give  the  Sprout  when  the  Season 
for  planting  the  Bulbs  is  come.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend 
(ed.  4)  I.  274  I'  is.  indeed,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
preposterous.  1856  FERRIER  Inst.  Metaph,  Introd.  i  61 
The  fatal  effects  of  this  preposterous  (in  the  exact  sense  of 
that  word)  procedure. 

tb.  Having  the  eyes  set  behind.  Obs.  rare-' 

1665  GLANVILL  £«>«»  Sri.  xyii.  103  Thus  our  Eyes  like  the 
preposterous  Animals  are  behind  us. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  to  n 

or  common  sense  ;  monstrous  ;  irrational  ;  perverse, 
foolish,  nonsensical  ;  in  later  use,  utterly  absurd. 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  (1877)  '4  He  checked 
preposterous  &  ouerthwarte  iudgemente,  that  the  common 


H6SS  •«      D      c:  n ' 

&c^&^&E&^fs%  '^^-r^-^'^moirS'iiii 

.:?^.._     '.-<,... i,  „  .«lnnn,^s  of       are  common  He  nreposterous  and  monstrous.    Hnawucs, 


17       onem.        '.  . 

consummate  truth  and  likelihood,  the  prepossessingness  of 
that  which  has  this  air.  1883  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  t  Dogma. 
Pref.  1  1  His  prepossessingness,  his  grace  and  truth. 


.    .      . 

e  commonlie  preposterous  and  monstrous.  «SB  S 
j  Hen.  Vr,  v.  vi.  s^jood  Gloster,  and  good  Deuill, 
alike  And  both  prJpo**™"-  '«*«  M"-TON  > 


were 
•  *""* 


PREPOSTEROUSLY. 

xxii.  Wks.  1738  I.  281  Austin  and  some  others,  who  were 
much  taken  with  a  preposterous  admiration  of  single  life. 
1713  GAY  Guardian  No.  149  P  12  The  muff  and  fur  are 
preposterous  in  June.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  \. 
(1790)  2  Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  a  mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child.  1809 
W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  103  To  exclaim  at  the  prepos- 
terous idea  of  convincing  the  mind  by  tormenting  the  body. 
i8«3  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Ecou.  126  America  has  constructed, 
and  is  still  constructing,  ships  of  war  of  preposterous  ton- 
nage,  simply  because  England  is  constructing  ships  of  war 
of  preposterous  tonnage.  1879  KROUDE  Cxsar  xxviii.  480 
The  very  notion  is  preposterous. 

Prepo-sterously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.] 
In  a  preposterous  oroer  or  manner. 

1,  In  an  inverted  or  reversed  order  or  position ; 
with  the  latter  part  before  the  former ;  hind-side 
before.  Now  rare. 


being  preposterously  borne  with  their  feete  forward.  1076 
/Vi//.  Trans.  XI.  767  So  preposterously  are  those  Books 
ranged  in  this  Catalogue,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  XI. 
3  Some  indeed  preposterously  misplace  these,  and  make  us 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  Christ's  priestly  office,  .before  we 
are  brought  under  the  scepter  of  his  kingly  office.  1829  SIR 
W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  17  Preposterously.. deducing 
the  laws  of  the  understanding  from  a  questionable  division 
of  logical  propositions. 

2.  Unnaturally,  irrationally;  perversely ;  absurdly. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  39  His  brother 
Archigallo . .  didd  preposteruslie  exalte  and  honor  the  moste 
obscure  and  servile  persons.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  \\.  ii.  112 
Whatsoeuer  cunning  fiend  it  was  That  wrought  vpon  thee 
so  preposterously,  Hath  got  the  voyce  in  hell  for  excellence. 
16x5  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Card.  (1626)  9  They 
doe  preposterously,  that  bestow  more  cost  and  labours,., 
vpon  a  Garden  than  vpon  an  Orchard.  1661  BOYLK  Style 
of  Script.  (1675)  141  Our  preposterously  partial  Memories. 
1786  tr.  Beckford's  VatkeK  (1883)  123  She  is  preposterously 
Mghing  after  a  stripling  with  languishing  eyes  and  soft  hair, 
who  loves  her.  1868  r  ARRAR  Seekers  in.  iii.  (1875)  299  Pre- 
posterously regarded  as  a  sure  criterion  of  truth.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  viii,  He  got  up  at  preposterously  early 
hours. 

Prepo  sterousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  preposterous;  inversion  of 
the  natural  or  rational  order  (now  rare)  ;  perversity ; 
unreasonableness  ;  absurdity. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  iii.  137  From  this  pre- 
posterousnesse  of  the  Crosse  setting  the  sense  before  the 
spirite,  come  wee  to  his  Vacuitie  for  his  inwarde  Devotion. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  176  We  shall .  .choose  rather 
to  break  those  laws  of  method.. and  subjoyn  them  imme- 
diately in  this  place,  craving  the  readers  pardon  for  this 
preposterousness.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Preposterousness, 
the  having  the  wrong  End  forward,  Absurdness,  contrariety 
to  Nature  or  Custom.  1861  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst. 
I.  vi.  106  So  they  go  on,  rearing  one  thing  upon  another, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  preposterousness  of  their  con- 
clusions. 

Prepostor,  variant  of  PH.EPOSTOB. 

Prepotence  (pripou-tens).  [a.  F.  prtpotente, 
ad.  L.  prsepotentia  :  see  next.]  The  fact  of  being 
prepotent  or  of  predominating ;  =  next,  I. 

1839  LANDOR  Imag.  Corfu.  Ser.  n.  II.  305  The  con- 
sciousness of  having  mastered  some  prepotence  of  passion. 
1857  SIR  F.  PALORAVE  Norm.  %  Eng.  II.  81  Henry., 
enforced  his  claims  with  stern  prepotence.  1888  J.  T. 
GULICK  in  Linn.  Soc.  Jrnl.,  Zool.  XX.  245  It  may  at  first 
appear  that  a  slight  degree  of  prepotence  will  prevent 
crossing  as  effectually  as  a  higher  degree.  1896  Edin.  Rev. 
Jan.  265  Challenging  the  prepotence  on  land  of  so  mighty 
an  empire. 

Prepotency  (prip<7u-tensi).  [ad.  L.pnepotentia 
superior  power,  f.  prsepotent-cm  :  see  PBEPOTENT 
and  -ENCY.] 

1.  The    quality    of   being  prepotent;    superior 
power  or  influence ;  predominance,  prevalence. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  187  If  there  were  a 
determinate  prepotency  in  the  right  [hand].  1651  HOWELL 
Venice  178  Prepotency  of  plundring  did  facilitat  the  way  to 
dispossesse  me  of  mine  own.  1815  Zeluca  I.  135,  I  shall  not 
fall  into  the  sullens  at  his  present  prepotency.  1887 
Edin.  Rev.  CLXV,  307  The  destruction  of  that  Russian 
prepotency. 

2.  Biol.  The  prepotent  power  of  a  parent  organism 
to  transmit  special  characteristics  to  offspring. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  viii.  274  The  prepotency  runs 

more  strongly  in  the  male  ass  than  in  the  female.  1868 

Anim.  q  PI.  II.  71  The  subject  of  prepotency  is  ex- 
tremejy  intricate— from  its  varying  so  much  in  strength, 
even  in  regard  to  the  same  character,  in  different  animals. 
1877  —  Forms  of  Fl.  vi.  258  The  prepotency  of  pollen 
from  another  individual  over  a  plant's  own  pollen.  1893 
Nat.  Otscrv,  8  Apr.  523/2  Attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prepotency  of  transmission  in  the  racial  struggle. 

Prepotent  (prz'poa-tent),  a.  [ad.  L.  przepotent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  prxposse  to  be  more  or  very 
powerful,  to  have  the  superiority,  f.  prx,  PRE-  A.  5, 
6  +  posse  to  be  able,  have  power  :  see  POTENT.] 

1.  Having  great  power,  force,  influence,  or 
authority  ;  pre-eminent  in  power. 

a  1450  Mankind  (Brandl)  759  My  prepotent  father,  when 
je  sowpe,  sowpe  owt  jowur  messe.  1468  Hen.  VII  at  York 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  56  Most  prepotent  prince  of  power 
imperial!.  1591  R.  TURNBULL  Exp.  St.  James  166  b,  Excel- 
lent  for  wisdome,  prepotent  in  power,  renowmed  for  vertue. 
1657  Physical  Diet,,  Prxpotent,  strong,  effectual,  potent, 
above  or  before  others.  1816  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romanism 
(1853)  300  To  borrow  his  prepotent  bolt  from  the  armoury 
of  his  predecessor.  1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Stabbed  in 
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Dark  iii,  Some  vague,  intangible,  but  prepotent  barrier  had 
risen  up  between  him  and  them. 

b.  Excelling  in   potency,  more  powerful   than 
others  ;  predominant. 

1641  R.  B.  K.  Parallel  of  Liturgy  w.  Alass-Bk.,  etc. 
Pref.  6  Overswayed  by  the  prepotent  Popish  faction.  1880 
P.  GREG  Errant  II.  v.  59  What  was  the  attraction  pre- 
potent over  all  the  charms  of  the  ball-room?  1881  PAI.GRAVE 
Visions  of  Eng.  153  After  the  ruin  of  the  prepotent  influence 
of  Spain. 

2.  Biol.  Having  a  greater  power  of  transmitting 
hereditary  features  or  qualities ;  having  a  stronger 
fertilizing  influence. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  go  A  plant's  own  pollen  is 
always  prepotent  over  foreign  pollen.  Ibid.  viii.  274  When 
two  species  are  crossed,  one  has  sometimes  a  prepotent 
power  of  impressing  its  likeness  on  the  hybrid.  1878  STEWART 
&  TAIT  Unseen  Univ.  v.  §  168.  173  There  seems  to  be  in 
many  instances  a  prepotent  influence  about  a  newly  arisen 
variety.  1888  J.  T.  GULICK  in  Linn.  Soc.  Jrnl.,  Zool.  XX. 


239  If.  .individuals  so  varying  as  to  be  prepotent  with  each 
other  are  very  few  . .  they  will  fail  of  being  segregated 
through  failing  to  receive  any  of  the  prepotent  pollen. 

3.  [PRE-  A.  3.]  Previously  endowed  with  power 
or  potentiality. 

1874  TYNDALL  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  Belfast  58  It  is  by  the 
operation  of  an  insoluble  mystery  that  life  is  evolved,  species 
differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded   from    their   prepotent 
elements  in  the  immeasurable  past. 

Hence  Prepo*tently  adv.t  in  a  prepotent  manner; 
with  overwhelming  power. 

1899  W.  JAMES  in  Talks  on  Psyckol.  88  A  single  exciting 
word  may  call  up  its  own  associates  prepotently. 

Prepotential  (pnpote'nfal),  a.  (sb.}     [f.  PRE- 

A,  3  + POTENTIAL,] 

1.  Having  a  prior  or  superior  power  ;  prepotent. 

1888  Academy  24  Nov.  329/3  What  a  contrast  between 
those  days.,  and  our  times  of  '  telegraphic  ambassadors' 
and  a  prepotential '  clerkery  '  1 

2.  Math.  (See  quot.)    Also  as  sb,  A  prepotential 
function. 

1875  CAYLEY  Memoir  on  Pre&otentials  in  Coll.  Math. 
Papers  IX.  318  The  present   Memoir  relates  to  multiple 
integrals  expressed  in  terms  of  the  (s-fi.i  ultimately  dis- 
appearing variables  (.r,. .,  zt  7v)t  and  the  same  number  of 
parameters  (u,..,c,  f)...Such  an  integral,  in  regard  to  the 
index  if+?,  is  said  to  be  'prepotential',  and  in  the  parti- 
cular case  q  =  -  4  to  be  '  potential '.     Ibid.  324  The  pre- 
potential of  the  whole  surface  in  regard  to  the  indefinitely 
near  point  P  is  thus  equal  to  the  prepotential  of  the  disk. 

Pre-practise :  see  PEE-  A.  i. 
Pre-praiidial    (pr/prse'ndial),   a.      [f.    PRE- 

B.  i  +  L.  prandium  luncheon   (see  PRANDIAL)  + 
-AL.]     Done,  made,  taken,  happening,  etc.  before 
dinner;  before-dinner. 

iSaa  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  Wks.  (1865)  25,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  you  about  praeprandial  avocations.  1862 
MRS.  N.  CROSLAND  Mrs.  Blake  II.  101  The  'pre-prandial* 
hour  or  two  of  winter  darkness.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press. 
xviii.  269  That  charming  invention  of  modern  days,  the 
pre-prandial  tea. 

Pre-pre  ference,  a.  [PRE-  B.  2.]  Ranking 
before  preference  bonds,  shares,  claims,  etc.,  in 
security,  payment  of  dividend  or  interest.  Cf. 
PREFERENCE  8. 

i88a  BITHELL  Counting-ho.  Diet.  236  The  new  series  of 
Bonds. -distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  name  of 
pre-preference  bonds.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Mar.  6/1  The 
directors. .announce  the  issue  of  6,000  Five  and  a-Quarter 
per  Cent.  Cumulative  Pre-preference  ^10  shares  at  a 
premium  of  los.  each.  1900  Ibid,  5  Mar.  n/i  The  share- 
holders ..would  not  have  it  [the  new  issue]  in  the  form 
of  pre-preference  shares,  and  now  apparently  the  directors 
are  determined  to  make  it  more  pre  than  ever  [by  an  issue 
of  debentures]. 

So  Pre-prefere'ntial  a. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  21  Jan.  4/7  We  might ..  guarantee 
the  whole  loan.. instead  of  guaranteeing  only  five  and 
raising  the  other  four  by  pre-p referential  bonds. 

Preprint  (prrprint).  [PRE-  A.  2.]  Something 
printed  in  advance ;  a  portion  of  a  work  printed  and 
issued  before  the  publication  of  the  whole. 

1889  Academy  i  June  385/2  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein.  .has 
made  arrangements  with  the  American  Journal  of  Archae- 
ology, .to  issue  these  papers  independently  in  a  seriestof 
'  preprints  '.      1903  Dial  (Chicago)  i  Feb.  93/1  A  preprint 
from    the    Decennial    Publications    of   the   University  of 
Chicago.  ..Other  preprints  in  this  series  are  as  follows. 

tPreprO'perate,^.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.ppl.stem 
of  late  L.  pfsepr ope  rare  to  hasten  greatly  (Gloss. 
Philox.)  ;  see  PRE-  A.  6  and  PROPERATE.]  trans. 
To  hasten  unduly  or  in  excess.  So  fFre:propera-- 
tion,  the  action  of  hastening  unduly.  06s.  rare"1. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  37  The  importunity  of  some 
impatient,  .mindes,  will  put  both  Parliament  and  Assembly 
upon  some  preproperations,  that  will  not  be  safe  in  Eccle- 
siasticall  Constitutions.  1651  J.  ROCKET  Chr.  Subject  viii. 
(1658)  77  To  prevent  the  preproperating  our  misery,  or 
lessen  those  evils  into  which.. we  have  cast  ourselves. 

t  Prepro  perous, «.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pr%proper-u$ 
too  quick  or  hasty  (f.  prm,  PRE-  A.  6+proper-tts 
speedy,  quick)  +  -ous.]  Over-hasty,  precipitate. 

*55$  J-  PROCTOR  Hist.  Wyat's  Rebell.  62  Vnaduised 
hardmesse  and  preproperous  haste  in  mooste  matters  haue 
these  twoo  companions  :  Errour  in  the  beginning,  and  Re- 
pentaunce  in  the  ende.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Lcicts- 
tersh.  (1662)  u.  133  By  such  preproperous  Couling  of  Boyes, 
and  vailing  of  Girles,  Parents  were  cozened  out  of  their 
children.  1670  RAY  Proverbs,  Devon.  226  Administring 
preposterous  and  preproperous  justice. 


PRE-RAPHAEL. 

Hence  t  Prepro'perously  adv.,  over-hastily. 

1637  R.  HU.MPHIIKV  tr.  St.  Ambresc  i.  31  Why  dost  pre- 
properously  call  for  a  crowne  before  thou  overcommest  ? 

Freprostatic  :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

Pre-prove,  pre-provide :  see  PKE- A.  i. 

Pre-pubertal :  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

Prepubic,  prae-  (pr«'pi«-bik),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-ic ;  in  b,  f.  PKE-  B.  3  +  PUBIC.]  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  prepubis.  b.  Situated  in  front  of  the  pubis. 

1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vcrtebr.  A  HIIII.  v.  270  A  large  spatulatc 
bone.,  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  pre-pubic  process. 
1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  13  It  extends  over  the  side  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  middle  line  and  the  edge  of  the  prepubic 
shield  and  cornu. 

II  Prepubis,  prse-  (pn-pi«-bis).  Also  -es. 
Anat.  [PKE-  A.  4.]  The  pre-acetabular  portion  of 
the  pubis,  esp.  in  Dinosaurs. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anini.  Life  65  This  process 
appears  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  prae-pubis  (so-called) 
in  the  Stegosauria  and  Ornithopoda  among  Dcinosauria. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Prepubes.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
862  The.  .anterior  process  of  the  OS  piibis,  often  called  the 
pectineal,..is  the  element  which  in  Dinosaurs  is  described 
as  the  'praepubis',  while  in  recent  Reptiles  it  is  represented 
by  the  pubis  proper. 

Prepuce  (prrpi!<s).  [a.  f. prepuce  (ijth  c.  in 
Go&eCConipi.) :— L.  prtepfttium.']  The  loose  fold 
of  integument  which  covers  the  glans  penis  (or  the 
glans  clitoiidis) ;  the  foreskin. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  42  In  bis  temple  was  Charle- 
mayne,  when  be  aungcll  broght  him  J>e  prepuce  of  oure 
Lord,  when  he  was  circumcised.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guy. 
lions  Quest.  Chirvrg.,  etc.  Kj  b,  The  heade  hyght  pre- 
puce, c  1618  MORYSON  /tin.  iv.  v.  vi.  (1903)  495  Then  the 
prepuce  or  foreskinne  was  taken  out,  and  putt  into  a  box  of 
salt  to  be  buryed  after  in  the  Churchyearde.  1767  GOOCH 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  433,  I  have  divided  the  Prepuce  several 
times  in  Phimoses,  without  any  ill  accidents  supervening. 
1878  BELL  Gegenbattr'j  Comf.  Anat.  623  The  end  of  the  cli- 
toris is  generally  provided  with  a  gland,  and  is  also  covered 
by  a  prepuce. 

fb.  transf.  (a)  The  state  of  the  uncircttmcised, 
uncircumcision.     (6)  See  quot.  a  1682.  Obs. 

c  1400  Apoll.  Loll.  84  Poul  seib,  Noiber  prepuce  nor  cir- 
cumcicoun  is  out,  nor  out  worb,  not  but  keping  of  be  bid- 
dingis  of  God.  1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Rom.  ii.  25  If  thou  be 
a  prevaricatour  of  the  Law,  thy  circumcision  is  become 
prepuce.  01681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  64  As  the 
vulgar  expresseth  it  to  take  away  the  prepuces  from  such 
trees.  [Vulgate  Lev.  xix.  23  Auferetis  preputia  eorum : 
poma  quae  germinant,  immunda  erunt  vobis.) 

f  Pre'pucy.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prseputium :  see 
prec.  and  -cv.J  The  foreskin.  Also  trans/.  The 
state  of  the  uncircnmcised ;  uncircnmcision. 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xi.  3  Whi  entridist  thou  to  men  hauynge 
prepucie  ?  [Vulg.  ad  viros  prxputium  nabentes].  —  Roitr. 
li.  25  If  thou  be  a  trespassour  of  the  lawe,  thi  circumci- 
sioun  is  maad  prepucie  [Vulg.  circumcisio  tua  praeputium 
facta  est\  1388  —  Dtut.  x.  16  Therfor  circumcide  J,e  the 
prepucie  [gloss  ethir  vnclennesse]  of  joure  herle  [Vulg. 
prxputium  cordis}.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  392/1  That  I 
may  haue  the  prepucye  vndefouled. 

Prepu  nctual,  a.  rare.  [f.  PKE-  A.  5,  6  + 
PUNCTUAL.]  More  than  punctual ;  coming  earlier 
than  the  appointed  time.  So  Preptinctuality, 
anticipative  punctuality,  the  fact  of  arriving  before 
the  precise  time ;  Prepu -actually  adv.,  more  than 
punctually. 

1870  HELPS  in  Macm.  Maf.]a\y  239/2  Our  conjoint  pre- 
punctualities  brought  us  to  the  station  a  good  half-hour 
before  the  time.  1882  Society  9  Dec.  8/1  So  far  was  pre- 
punctuality. .carried,  that. .Her  Majesty  was  ten  minutes 
before  time.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Prepunctual.  1894  Story 
of  My  Two  Wives  no  We  were  at  the  agent's  pre- 
punctually. 

Preputial  (pr/pi»-Jial),  a.  [f.  L.  prxpfiti-um 
PK«PUTIUM  +  -AL  ;  so  mod.F.  pre'pulial.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  prepuce. 

1611  CORBET  in  Coryat  Crudities,  Panegyr.  P*m>,Thy 
observations.. Have  stuft  thy  massie  and  voluminous  head 
With  Mountaines  Abbies  Churches  Synagogues  Preputiall 
Offals  and  Dutch  Dialogues,  a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts 
(1684)  65  Those  sprouts  and  buds  which . .  resembleth  the  pre- 
putial  part.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Clam.  II. 
461  Preputial  and  urethral  calculi. 

Prepylorie :  see  PEE-  B.  3. 

Prepyramid  (pr«":pi-ramid).  Anat.  [PEE-  A. 
4.]  The  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata.  So  Preppy ra'midal  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
prepyramids,  or  situated  in  front  of  the  pyramids. 

1866  OWEN  Vertebr.  Anim.  I.  273  A  narrower  median 
' pre-pyramidal'  tract.  Ibid.  276  The  ' commissura  ansu- 
lata',  which  crosses  the  pre-pyramids  just  behind  the 
'hypoaria'.  1868  Ibid.  III.  83  The  prepyramids.  .are  long, 
narrow,  flat,  and  contract  as  they  approach  the  pons.  lout. 
86  The  prepyramidal  columns. 

Fre-Baphael  ipnrarfeiel),  a.  (si.)  [PRE- 
B.  2.]  Previous  to  Raphael ;  a  painter  (or  paint- 
ing) before  the  time  of  Raphael,  b.  =  Pre- 
Raphaelite.  Hence  Pre-Ra-phaelly  adv.  rare. 

1850  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  The  P.  R.  B.  Jrnl.  July  in  Prx- 
rapliaelite  Diaries  f,  Lett.  (1900)  275,  I  reverence— mdeei 
almost  idolize  — what  I  have  seen  of  the  Pre-Raphael 
painters.  1850  Germ  May  158  Medizval,  or  pre  Ranaelo 
art  is  seen  in  his  youthful  timid  darings.  1850  DICKENS  in 
Housek.  Words  I.  266/1  That  the  Pre.Raphael  Brother  is 
-  -  •  •  pulation  of  his  art. 


PRE-RAPHAELISM. 

some  Pricraphael  prove  for  him  too  deep.  1878  (JKOSAUT  in 
//.  Marc's  /'<>cw.>  Mem.  Introd.  29/1  Its  prc-Raphael-like 
indies  of  nature. 

Pre-Ra-phaelism,  prera  ph-,  proe-.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ISM,]  The  artistic  principles  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (-  PRE-RAI-HAELITISM)  ; 
by  Ruskin  and  others  applied,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, to  the  art  of  the  painters  who  preceded 
Raphael;  see  quot.  1882  s.  v.  PKE-RAPHAELITISM. 

1853  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Prseraplt.  Diaries  ft  Lett.  (1900) 
308  Though  both  Prxraphaelism  and  Brotherhood  are  as 
real  as  ever.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  231  Pre- 
Raphaelism,  though  open  to  the  charge  of  mannerism,  was 
a  revulsion  and  protest  against  the  unmanly  conventional- 
isms into  which  a  portion  of  the  English  school  had  fallen. 
1861  *  SHIRLEY  '  NugaeCrit.  viii.  356  Fra  Angelicoda  Ficsole 
. .  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  pra> Raphaelites,  whom  a  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  pr£-RaphaetUm  can  thoroughly 
ieli*h.  1882  [see  PRK-RAI-HAELITISM]. 

So  Pre-Kai)h;icli'Stic  a.    —  next,  B. 

1884  R.  BUCHANAN  Foxglove  Manor  II.  xvi.  38  One  of 
your  detestable  pre-Raphaelistic  drawings. 

Pre-Raphaelite,  preraphaelite,  proe 
(pn'riE'feielsit),  sb.  and  a.  Also  -Raffael-.  [fTPRK- 
B.  i  +  the  proper  name  Raphael  (It.   Raffaello, 
Raffaele)  +  -WE  1.] 

A.  sb.  1.  An  artist  who  aims  at  producing  work 
in  the  spirit  which  generally  imbued  art   before 
the  time  of  Raphael  (or,  more  especially,  before  his 
later  work  and  that  of  his  successors)  ;  spec,  one  of 
the  group  of  English  artists,  including  Holman- 
II tint,  Millais,  and  D.  G.  Rossetti,  who  1:1848 
called  themselves  the  'Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood' 
(P.  R.  B.). 

1849  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  The  P.  R.  B.  Journal  in  Prxrafh. 
Diaries  #F  Lett,  (iqoo)  209.    —  Ibid.  19  Nov.,  ibid.  231  To- 
night was  a  P.  R.  B.  meeting  at  Millais'*,  at  which  we  were 
all  present  with  the  exception  of  Woolner.     1849   D.  G. 
ROSSETTI  Let.  to  y.  Colliiison  25  Oct.,  ibid.  13  Dear  P.  R.  R 
[-  Brother],  On  the  road  hither  last  night  I  letc.J. 

1850  Blackw.  Mar.  July  82/1  The  mountebank  proceed- 
ings of  a  small  number  of  artists,  who.  .are  endeavouring  to 
set  up  a  school  of  their  own.      We  allude  to  the  pre- 
Raphaelites.     1851  RUSKIN  Prt-Raphaclitistn  27  The  Pre- 
Raphaelites  imitate  no  pictures:  they  paint  from  nature 
only.     1854  JfUsamaKet.  Terms  A  rt,  Pre-Rapltoelites, 
a  school  of  modern  artists,  who  profess  to  follow  the  mode 
of  study  and  expression  adopted  by  the  early  painters  who 
flourished  before  the  time  of  Raphael,  and  whose  principal 
theory  of  action  is  a  rigid  adherence  to  natural  forms  and 
effects.     1862  '  SHIRLEY  '  .Vtifx  Crit.  vi.  271  We  are  all  pra> 
raphaelites.  Mr.  Millais'  gawky  girls,  and  Mr.  Dyce's  skinny 
saints,  have  gained  the  day.      1875  HELPS  Ess.  107  The 
luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the  water-weeds  and  of  the  bul- 
rushes..  would  have  given  work  to  a  pre-Raffaelite  for  a 
year.     1882  \V.  HAMILTON  Esthetic  ftlovement  (ed.  3)  u 
It  pleased  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  attack  on  the  Pre-Rapnael- 
ites  and  ^Esthetes,  to  stigmatise  The  Germ  as  an  unwhole- 
some publication.    1907  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Let.  to  Editor, 
1  myself  write  the  words  thus,  Prxrapkaelite  and  Pry- 
rapttiielitistn. 

2.  One  of  the  painters  who  preceded  Raphael. 
1862  [see  PKE-RAPHAELISM]. 

B.  adj.  (or  attrib.  use  of  sb.) 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  or  their  principles  and  style. 

1849  (see  A.  i).  1851  A  rt  Jrnl.  i  July  185/1  The  attempts 
of  a  few  young  men  who  style  themselves  the  Pre-Raffael-ite 
school,  but  more  properlymight  be  called  the  Gothic  school. 
1851  RUSKIN  Prt-Raphaelitism  27  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures  are  just  as  superior  to  tbe  early  Italian  in  skill  of 
manipulation,  power  of  drawing,  and  knowledge  of  effect, 
as  inferior  to  them  in  grace  of  design.  1853  —  Led. 
Archil,  iv.  §  132  Every  Pre-Raphaelite  landscape  back- 
ground is  painted  to  the  last  touch,  in  the  open  air,  from 
the  thingitself.  1857  Atlunxum  7  Feb.  176/3  If  our  Crabbe 
be  a  poet  (and  a  Pre-Raphaelite  poet  Crabbe  was,  long  ere 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  style  was  dreamed  of).  1860  HAW- 
THORNE Marb.  Faun  xxxii,  A  pre-Raphaelite  artist.. might 
rind  an  admirable  subject  in  one  of  these  Tuscan  girls. 
1873  HAMERTON  Th.  about  Art  xiii.  184  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement  is  understood  to  have  combined  two  very  distinct 
aims  :  first,  the  intellectual  elevation  of  art  by  the  choice  of 
noble  and  original  subjects,  and,  secondly,  its  technical 
advancement  bya  new  and  minute  analysis  of  nature.  1905 
Hoi.MAN-HuNT  Prc-Rapliaelitism  I,  101  In  our  final  esti- 
mation this  picture  [Raphael's  Transfiguration]  was  a  signal 
Mep  in  the  decadence  of  Italian  art.  When  we  had  ad- 
vanced this  opinion  to  other  students,  they,  as  a  rcdiutio 
«J  absurduiii,  had  said,  '  Then  you  are  Pre-Raphaelite '. 
Referring  to  this  as  we  worked  side  by  side.  Millais  and  I 
laughingly  agreed  that  the  designation  must  be  accepted. 

2.  Existing  before  Raphael. 

1855  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  1.  vi.  182  In  these  pre-Raphaelite 
productions  Florence  b  very  rich.  1882  W.  HAMILTON 
Esthetic ^Movement  i  Enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of 
early  Italian  art  and  the  mediaeval  Pre-Raphaelite  painters. 

Pre-Raphaelitic,  preraph-,  prse-  (-Hik), 
a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Pre- Raphaelites  ;  =»  prec.  B.  I. 

1877  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  (1878)  5  To  note  the  baldness  of 
Caesaric  heads  without  specially  organised  education  in  this 
pre-Raphaelitic  direction.  1881  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  in  Macm. 
Mag.  XLV.  23  A  lofty  tree  of  prx.Raphaelitic  slenderness 
and  grace. 

Pre-Ra-phaelitisli,  preraph-,  prae- 
(-sitij),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH1.]  Re- 
sembling the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

1865  Miss  MULOCK  Christian's  Mistake  ii.  (1866)  38  That 
pale,  prim,  ore  Raphaelitish  dame  who  was  represented  all 
over  the  College.  1889  A  rt  Jrnl.  Aug.  222  A  picture,  which 
he  describes  as  very  pre-Raphaclitish  indeed,  of  a  cornfield. 
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Fre-Ba  phaelitism,  preraph-,  pree-.  U> 

PBK-RAFHAtxrrK  +  -ISM.]  The  prmciples,methods, 
or  style  of  painting  adopted  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  and  their  followers ;  sometimes  applied 
to  a  similar  tendency  in  poetry  and  other  arts. 

1851  RUSKIN  (title)  Pre-Raphaelitisin.  1853^".  ^rtt"  ^ev- 
303  Pre-Raphaelitism  U  in  painting  very  much  what  the 
reform  led  by  Wordsworth  was  in  poetical  literature.  1853 
RUSKIN  Lett.  Arckit,  iv.  g  132  Pre-KaphacHtism  has  but 
one  principle,  that  of  absolute,  uncompromising  truth  in  all 
that  it  does,  obtained  by  working  everything,  down  to  the 
most  minute  detail,  from  nature,  and  from  nature  only. 
1858  Edin,  Rev.  July  206  Pre-raphaelitism,  both  of  the 
pen  and  brush,  is  a  useful  correction  of  a  previous  morbid 
tendency.  i88»  RUSKIN  Let.  to  Chesneau  20  Dec. 
(Ashley  Libr.  1894),  Pre-Raphaelism  would  properly  express 
the  method  or  manner  of  the  painters  who  actually  lived 
before  Raphael— as  '  Raphaelism '  might  generally  be  ap- 
plied to  the  style  of  all  his  school,  at  every  subsequent  date. 
Pre-Raphaelitixm  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  proper  term  to 
express  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  sect  you  have  been 
examining,  who  called  itself  Pre-Raphaelite  ' ;  or,  with  still 
greater  exctusiveness, '  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren  '. 

Prerectal,  -reformatory,  etc. :  PBE-  B.  3,1 ,  etc. 

f  Prere'gnant.  Obs.  rare,  [f,  PRE-  A.  2  + 
REGNANT.]  One  who  reigns  before  another ; 
a  predecessor  in  the  kingdom. 

1589  WARNER  All'.  E"g*  iv.  .\.\n.  99  Edward,  King 
Harolds  Preregnant,  of  this  same  Change  foretold.  x6oj 
Ibid.  Epitome  376  William  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
Harolds  Preregnant  were,  by  the  father's  side,  Coscn  lar- 
maines. 

Pre-remote,  -renal,  etc. :  see  PBE-  B.  i ,  3,  etc. 

t  Prere'pt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  prxrept-,  ppl. 
stem  of  pr&ripSre  to  snatch  away  in  front  of 
another,  f.  J>rx,  PBE-  A.  4  c  •*-  rapfre  to  seize.  Cf. 
COBBEPT  2/.]  trans.  To  snatch  away  in  front  of 
any  one;  to  anticipate  or  forestall  in  seizing. 

(Known  only  in  pa.  pple.  prerept,  after  ~L.  praerept-ns.} 

'545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  y.  69  b,  In  vayne  wept  Esau  aftir 
lacob  had  prerept  him  his  blyssinge, 

t  Frere'ption.  Ohs.  rare.  In  7  prre-.  [n.  of 
action  from  L.  prxripfre,  prxrept- :  see  prec.]  The 
action  of  seizing  or  snatching  away  in  front  of  one. 

1648  Eikon  Bos,  x.  79,  I  have  none  to  defend  my  selfe,  or 
to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  from  their  prxreption. 

Prerequire  (pr/~r/kw3i»M\  v.  Also  7  pree- 
[PRE-  A.  i.j  traits.  To  require  beforehand. 

i6ao  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i,  iii,  All  other  Churcho 
.  .prerequire  a  necessity  of  Manage  in  the  persons  to  be  or- 
dained. 1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  223  Union. .  pre-requireth 
existence.  1696  I.OKIMKR  Goodwin's  Disc.  vii.  62  Repentance 
is  pre-required,  and  always  was  pre-required  as  a  neces**iry 
Condition  whereby  a  Sinner  is  qualified  and  made  meet  to 
receive  the  Pardon  of  his  Sins.  1793  W.  ROBERTS  Looker* 
on  No.  69  (1794)  III.  79,  Z  will  not  be  able  to  move  till  A 
moves, . .  neither  will  A  be  able  to  move . .  till  Z  hath  :  so  that 
the  motion  of  every  part  will  be  prerequired  to  itself. 

Hence  Prerequi-red  ///.  a.,  prerequisite. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dognt.  213  Every  single  motion.. 
[owes]  a  dependence  on  ..a  Syndrome  of  prae-required 
motors.  16916  LORIMER  Goodwin's  Disc.  vii.  62  The  pre- 
i  cm  lire  d  Condition. 

Prerequisite  (priwkwixit),  a.  and  sb.     [f. 

PRE-  A.  3  + REQUISITE  a.  and  sb.~\ 

A.  adj.    Required  beforehand ;    requisite  as  a 
previous  condition. 

1651  BAXTER  In/.  Bapt.  90  A  condition  prerequisite  in  the 
subject  of  sane  tificat  ion.  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  iv. 
(1722)  382  This  breaking  up  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Deep 
was  a  prerequisite  Condition.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit. 
II.  xyi.  39  For  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in  rustic  life,  a 
certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requisite.  1884  J.  BURROUGHS 
Birds  ft  Poets  185  Something,  .which  is  prerequisite  to  any 
deep  and  lasting  success, 

B.  sb.    That    which  is   required  beforehand ; 
a  condition  previously  necessary. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  20  Knowledge  is  but  a 
prerequisite  to  the  main  of  obedience.  1758  Monthly  Rev. 
378  Prerequisites,  .expedient  at  least,  if  not  wholly  indis- 
pensable.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  158 
All  the  changes  in  the  organs.. are  nothing  more  than  ante- 
cedents and  pre- requisites  of  perception,  bearing  not  the 
faintest  likeness  to  it.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HOKT  Grk.  N.  T. 
lut rod.  §  226  The  essential  prerequisites  for  striking  the 
balance. 

t  Prerequisi'tion.  Obs.  rare.  {PBE-  A.  2.] 
Requisition  beforehand,  previous  requirement 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  292  That  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  ordinary  for  Regeneration,  was  one  stated  end  of 
Baptism, ..  from  the  constant  prerequisition  of  repentance 
ana  faith  is  evident  to  be  a  mistake. 

Pre-reso  Ive,  v.  Now  rare.  Also  7  prae-. 
[PRE-  A.  i.]  a.  pa*  pple.  Previously  resolved; 
having  made  up  one's  mind  beforehand,  b.  intr. 
To  resolve  beforehand. 

1633  PRYNNE  Histrio-M.  n.  iv.  it  950  No  man  goes 
thus  pre-resolved  to  a  Play.  1642  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  on 
Relig.  xvi,  83,  I  am  confident  you  are  herein  prae-resolved 
as  I  wish,  a  1657  W.  BURTON  Itin.  Anton.  (1658)  79  They 
came  prae-resolved,  by  study,  of  what  they  soon  acted  in 
the  Counsel.  1786  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Jmvnile  Indiscr. 
II.  153  He  had  pre-resolved  to  send  Henry  from  Ether. 

Preretinato  -rhotacistio:  see  PRE-  A. 4,  B.  i. 


fPrerogancy.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  prxroga-re 
to  ask  first  or  before  +  -ANCY.]  The  possession  of 
privilege;  prerogative. 

{Cf.  1*91  BRITTON  iv.  i.  §  3  Nul  parcener  neqedent  ne 
porra  presenter  sauntz  autre  par  nule  prerogaunce  de  cinz- 
nescerie.]  i43*-$o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  205  The  privi- 


PREEOGATIVB. 

lege  or  immunite  of  whit-he  place  encreiuede  to  grcte  pic- 
rogancy  \ad  /imgmu/t  pi\trvgtitivani\. 

Prerogative!  (-ai-val),  a.  ran.  [f.  next* 
-AL.]  Ofor  pertaining  to  prerogative. 

1619  SIR  J.  Sh.MMi.L  Sacrilege  Handl.  73  So  must  it  not 
reinaine  still  iv  ai/rw,  but  returne  <"t  \ptffiov.  All  thcbc 
prerogatiual  Prepositions  end  euer  in  Christ. 

Prerogative  (pr/^-gitiv),  sb.  [a.  F.  pr£- 
rogativc  04th  c.  in  Littrc)  a  prerogative,  ad.  L. 
prxrog&tiva  a  previous  choice  or  election  ;  a  fore- 
token, prognostic;  preference,  privilege, prerogative; 
prop.  fem.  sing,  of  prxnogdttvtts  adj.  (see  next) 
agreeing  with  tribus  or  centuriat  applied  to  the 
tribe  or  century  to  which  it  fell  by  lot  to  give  its 
vote  first  in  the  Roman  comitia. 

'  The  box  being  shaken,  so  that  the  lots  plight  He  equally, 
..the  century  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and 
hence  was  called  /'rarrogattva...!**  vole  was  held  of  the 
greatest  importance...  Hence  praerogativa  is  put  for  a  sign 
or  pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing 
future  ;.  .for  a  precedent  or  example,. .a  choice,. .or  favour, 
..and  among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  privi- 
lege '  (Adam  Rom.  Ant  it/.  (1801)  91). 

(As  the  sense -development  took  place  before  the  word  was 
taken  into  English,  the  chronological  order  here,  as  will  be 
seen,  does  not  correspond  with  it ;  the  original  or  etymo- 
logical sense  is  of  late  use  :  see  3.)! 

f .  A  prior,exclusive,  or  peculiar  right  or  privilege. 

a.  esp.  in  Constitutional  Hist.  That  special  pre- 
eminence which  the  sovereign,  by  right  of  regal 
dignity,  has  over  all  other  persons  ami  out  of  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  the  royal prerogative •, 
a  sovereign  right  (in  theory)  subject  to  no  restric- 
tion or  interference. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative  has 
been  a  matter  of  discussion,  more  especially  since  the 
i^th  century:  see  the  quots.  At  present  it  includes  the 
right  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  of  making 
treaties,  and  (theoretically)  of  making  war  and  concluding 
peace,  of  conferring  honours,  nominating  to  bishoprics,  and 
giving  all  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  choosing 
ministers  of  state,  summoning  Parliament,  and  refusing 
assent  to  a  bill,  of  pardoning  those  under  legal  sentence; 
with  many  other  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  judicial  privi- 
leges. The  exercise  of  many  of  these  prerogative  rights 
is  practically  limited  by  the  rights  of  parliament  or  of  other 
bodies  or  persons,  the  constitutional  obligation  to  take  the 
advice  of  ministers,  and  the  need  to  secure  the  general 
approval  and  support  of  the  nation. 

[i»93  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  117/1  Quod  Dominus  Rex  Pre- 
sentationem  suam  ratioiie  Prerogative  sue,,  .ad  predictam 
Vicariam  habeat.  1308-9  Ibid.  274/1  Pur  la  Prerogative 
&  le  droit  le  Roy.]  1404  Ibid.  111.  549/1  By  the  lawe  of 
his  [the  King's]  land,  or  by  his  prerogatif.  1494  KAHYAN 
Chron.  vn.  343  The  wood  or  madde  pailyament;.  .at  this 
Counceyll,  were  made  many  actis  agayn  the  Kynges  preroga- 
tyue  and  pleasure,  for  the  reformation  of  the  state  of  the  land. 
i$S3  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  87  b,The  kynges  prerogatiue  declareth 
his  power  royall  aboue  all  other.  1637  Documents  agst. 
Prynne  (Camden)  88,  I  heare  all  the  Judges.. have  con- 
cluded the  Bishopps  have  noe  whitt  incroacht  uppon  the 
King's  prerogative  or  the  subject's  liberties.  1678  MARVELL 
Growth  Popery  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  249  His  [the  kins;  of 
England's]  very  Prerogative  is  no  more  than  what  the  Law 
lias  determined,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  1. 210  Princes 
had  Prerogative  to  give  Convicted  Malefactors  a  Reprieve. 
1690  LOCKE  Govt.  n.  xiv.  $  160  This  Power  to  act  accord- 
ing to  discretion  for  the  Publick  Good,  without  the  Pre- 
scription of  the  Law,  and  sometimes  even  against  it,  is  that 
which  is  called  Prerogative.  1765  BLACKSTONEC<W/W.  I.  vii 
257  The  king  has  also  the  sole  prerogative  of  making  war 
and  peace.  For  it  U  held  by  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  that  the  right  of  making  war,  which  by 
nature  subsisted  in  every  individual,  is  given  up  by  all  pri- 
vate persons  that  enter  into  society,  and  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign  power.  1769  yunins  Lett.  viii.  (1797)  I.  52  Every 
ungracious  or  severe  exertion  of  the  prerogative  should  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  minister.  1839  KEICHTLCY 
Hist.  Eng.  1.  410  The  parliament  by  perseverance,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  foreign  wars,  disputed  successions  and 
other  circumstances,  gradually  set  limits  to  prerogative. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  ii.  592  Writers  on  the  constitution 
have  frequently  used  the  word  *  prerogative '  in  a  restricted 
sense,  confining  it  to  those  political  powers  of  tbe  Crown 
which  are  not  conferred  by  statute ;  and  in  this  sense  tbe 
word  will  be  here  employed.  1887  Spectator -21  Aug.  1143 
The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  no  easy  or  plea- 
sant duty. 

b.  generally.  The  peculiar  right  or  privilege  of 
any  person,  class,  or  body  of  persons ;  as  the  pre- 
rogatives of  parliament!  of  a  peer,  of  a  manor,  of 
a  free  man,  etc. 

14. .  [see  next,  2].  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  330  The  kynge 
consyderynge  the  great  prerogatyues  belongynge  to  that  erle- 
dome.  1495  Act  \\  Hen.  / '//,  c.  34  §  i  The  same  Manor  is 
. .  with  all  liberties  prerogaty  ves  and  fraunchises  in  the  same. 
1538  STAHKEY  England  \\.  \.  151  Thys  thyng  schold  much 
intyse  men  to  maryage,  specyally  yf  we  gaue  vnto  them  also 
certayn  pryuylegys  and  prerogatyf.  16*3  GOUGE  Sertn. 
Extent  Gotfs  Provid.  §  8  The  Church,  and  every  member 
of  it  ..  chaltengeth  the  speciall  care  of  God,  as  a  preroga- 
tive to  itselfe.  1655  M.  CARTER  Hon.  Redh>.  (1660)  60 
The  Crown  set  on  his  head  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  Prerogative  to  that  See.  1685  DRYDEN  Tkren. 
August.  301  freedom,  an  English  subjects  sole  preroga- 
tive. 1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  180  P  2  Every  one 
must  have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogatives  the 
vulgar  imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning.  1757  SMOLLETT 
Reprisal  i.  ii,  The  prisoners  to  be  plundered,  which  you 
know  is  the  prerogative  of  pirates  and  privateers.  1850 
MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  i.  13  I*  was  for  their  exist- 
ence rather  than  their  prerogatives  that  the  Romans  had  to 
contend.  187$  JOWCTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  52  Will  he  not 
entrust  to  us  the  prerogative  of  making  soup,  and  putting 
in  anything  that  we  like? 


PREROGATIVE. 

2.  fig.  A  faculty  or  property  by  which  a  being 
(or  formerly  a  thing)  is  specially  and  advanta- 
geously distinguished  above  others ;  a  natural  or 
divinely-given  advantage  or  privilege. 

1387  THEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  213  In  many  poyntes  of 
manis  condicioun,  of  his  prerogatif  and  his  worbynesse 
\orig.  in  nonnullis  condition!.*  prserogatiyis  ;  I43a-so  [If.ir- 
leiatt  tr.\  in  mony  prerogatifes  of  his  condicionj.  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  3778  Thei  are  at  home  In  here  contre  And 
that  is  hem  IMS.  tyme]— so  mote  I  thryue— A  wondir  gret 
prerogatyue.  c  1407  LYDG.  R esoit  ft  Sens.  6444  [The  panther] 
hath  a  prerogatyf  That  al[le]  bestys  specialy  Desire  of 
kynde  hys  companye  And  to  be  in  his  presence.  1485 
CAXTON  St.  Wenefr.  i  This  prouynce . .  was  embellisshed 
and  decorate  with  innumerable  prerogatyuys.  1526  Pilgr. 
Pe>-f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  123  b,  The  gyfte  of  prerogatyue 
called  discrecyon  or  discernynge  of  spirytes  is  but  in  fewe 
persones.  1555  EDEN  Decades  166  Other  prerogatiues 
whiche  nature  hath  plentifully  giuen  to  this  blessed  Hand. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Kejl.  v.  iv.  (1848)  309  Rare  Qualities 
may  sometimes  be  Prerogatives,  without  being  Advantages. 
1773  MONBODDO  Lang.  (1774)  I.  Introd.  r  This  distinguish- 
ing prerogativeof  ourNature.  i845Co«RIE  Theol.  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  861  It  is  man's  high  prerogative  to  be  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks. 
(1872)  I.  37  It  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  certain  minds 
to  be  able  to  interpret  as  well  as  to  originate. 

t  ta.  Precedence,  pre-eminence,  superiority.   Obs. 

c  1407  LYDG.  Resort  ty  Sens.  4422  Hyt  hath  swych  A  pre- 
rogatyf And  of  vertu  so  grete  myght.  1412-20  —  Chron. 
Troy  (E.E.T.S.)  2600  For  trewly  5e.  .In  bewte  ban  a  pre- 
rogatyfe,  Passyng  echon,.  .Amongis  Horn  is  as  doth  be  rede 
rose.  1555  EDEN  Decades  340  The  moste  noble. .metals 
haue  obteyned  the  prerogatiue  to  be  estemed  aboue  other. 
1588  J.  READ  Compend.  Method  62  This  medicine  hath 
a  great  prerogatiue  in  healing  the  French  poxe.  1605 
CAMDEN  Rem.  (1637)  37  The  Greek  and  Latin  nave  always 
borne  away  the  prerogative  from  all  other  tongues.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  22  A  country  that  may  haue  the 
'prerogatiue  over  the  most  pleasant  places  knowne,  for  large 
and  pleasant  navigable  Rivers.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metal* 
logr.  iii.  41  What  prerogative  have  Vegetables  over  Metals. 

3.  The  right  of  giving  the  first  vote  and  thus  of 
serving  as  a  guide  or  precedent  to  the  votes  that 
follow.     (Only  an  etymological  use  in  English.) 

iSoo  HOLLAND  Livy  xxlv.  513  When  it  hapned  that  the 
centurie  of  the  younger  sort  was  drawne  out  first  by  lot,  and 
had  the  prerogative.  1897  Daily  News  20  May  5/1  To- 
morrow the  vote  will  be  given,  and.  .Cambridge  has,  in  this 
instance,  to  use  an  old  word  in  its  original  sense,  the  pre- 
rogative. If  Cambridge  gives  women  degrees,  Oxford  can- 
not continue  to  withhold  them.  1906  Daily  Chron.  4  Jan. 
6/6  The.  .attempt  to  get  the  Birmingham  pollings  fixed  for 
an  earlier  date, ..was  an  effort  for  'prerogative'  in  its 
original  sense. 

4.  Short  for  Prerogative  court :  see  6. 

1603  Constit.  It  Can.  Eccl.  xcii,  The  Probate,  .under  the 
seal  of  the  Prerogative. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ns  prerogative-monger, 
notion,  parly  •  prerogative  case,  a  cause  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  prerogative  court  (see  6) ; 
prerogative  copy,  a  book  of  which  the  copyright 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  prerogative 
lawyer,  a  lawyer  retained  in  behalf  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  prerogative  man,  an  advocate  or 
supporter  of  prerogative ;  prerogative  office  = 
prerogative  court :  see  6. 

1589  NASHE  Martins  Months  Miiule  51  My  will,  being  a 
•prerogatiue  case.. will  hardlie  passe  with  such  expedition, 
as  is  conuenient.  1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax  (1814) 
62,  I  have  small  skill  in  the  law  especially  in  prerogative 
cases.  1667  Modern  Rep.  I.  257  The  almanack  that  is 
before  the  common-prayer  proceeds  from  a  public  constitu- 
tion..and  is  under  the  government  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  so  that  almanacks  may  be  considered  'preroga- 
tive copies.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxvii.  410 
1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rtdiv.  120  If  a  Controversie  should 
arise.. between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  "Preroga- 
tive Lawyers,  about  the  choice  of  their  Speaker,  a  1797 
H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Ceo.  II  (1847)  II.  iv.  118  Beckford 
finished  the  Debate  with  reflections  on  the  notorious  duc- 
'i./'Y  °^  Pr<:.roSative  lawyers.  1710  M.  HENRY  Comm. 
Bale,  John  iv.  46  He  was  an  Herodian,  a  royalist,  a  "pre- 
rogative man.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxiii. 
152  That  little  piddling  part  of  the  marriage-vow  which 
some  prerogative-monger  foisted  into  the~  office.  1716 
M.  DAVIES  Athtn.  Brit.  II.  136  In  the  'Prerogative  Office 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks.  \ 
U»74)  11.  399  inat  most  dangerous  spectacle  in  a  country  i 
like  ours,  a  "prerogative  party,  who  take  their  creed  wholly  I 
from  the  mandate  of  their  chief. 

6.  Prerogative  court.    The  court  of  an  arch-    ! 
bishop  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  trial  of  testa-    j 
mentary  causes  in  which  effects  to  the  value  of  five 
pounds  had  been  left  in  each   of  two  (or  more) 
dioceses  within  his  province ;  its  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  in  1857  to  the  Court  of  Probate,     b 
In  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  :    A  court  held  by  the 
chancellor  sitting  as  ordinary,  in  which  probate 
and  similar  causes  are  determined. 

[1603   Constit.  fr  Can.  Eccl.  xcii,  Apparitors,  both    of 
inferior  courts,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  Archbishop's  Pre- 
rogative.    Ibid.,  To  prove  the  said  will . .  in  the  court  of  the    I 
said  Prerogative.]    Ibid.,  The  Apparitor  of  the  Prerogative    i 
Court.     1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  181  The  Pre. 
rogative  Court,  in  which  the  Commissarie  sitteth  upon  In- 
hentances  fallen  either  by  the  Intestate,  or  by  will  and  testa- 
ment,     a  1613  OVERBURY  Charac.,  Vertnous  Widow  Wks. 
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[Abbrev.  P.C.C.  and  P.C.Y.J.  1846  M'CuLLOui  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  II.  187  The  Prerogative  Court  lias  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  wills  and  administrations  of  personal  property 
left  by  persons  having  bona  notai'ilia,  or  effects  of  a  cer- 
tain value,  in  divers  jurisdictions  within  the  province.  1857 
Act  20  tjr  21  Viet.  c.  79  §  7  (Ireland), The  Person  who.  .may 
be  the  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  shall  be  the  First 
Judge  of  His  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate. 

7.  Prerogative  writ.  A  writ  issued  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative :  see  quots. 

1759  Lp.  MANSFIELD  in  Burrows  Reports  II.  855  Writs, 
not  ministerially  directed,  (sometimes  called  prerogative 
writs,  because  they  are  supposed  to  issue  on  the  part  of 
the  king,)  such  as  writs  of  mandamus,  prohibition,  habeas 
carpus,  certiorari,  are  restrained  by  no  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution  given  to  Berwick.  1771  yunius  Lett.  Ixiv.  (1797) 
II.  225  Prerogative  writs,.. though  liable  to  the  greatest 
abuses,  were  never  disputed.  1898  G.  H.  B.  KENRICK  in 
Encycl.  Laws  Eng.,  Prerogative  writs  . .  are  issued  upon 
cause  shown  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  legal  remedies  are 
inapplicable  or  inadequate.  /&'<£,  The  prerogative  writs  in 
present  use  are  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  pro- 
hibition, certiorari,  procedendo. 

Prerogative  (prfyrgativ),  a.  [ad.  L.  prx- 
rogdtlv-us  characterized  by  being  asked  first,  deriv. 
of prxrogat-us,  pa.  pple.  oi  pratrogdre  to  ask  before 
(others),  f.  free,  PEE-  A.  I  +  rogcire  to  ask  :  see  prec. 
and  -IVE.  So  F.  prirogatif,  -ive.  The  example  from 
Wyntoun  in  sense  2  stands  quite  alone  in  date.] 

1.  Kom.  Hist.  Characterized  by  having  the  right 
to  vote  first.    Of  a  vote  :  Given  first  and  serving  as 
a  precedent  for  those  that  follow.     Also  transf. 

Prerogative  century  :  see  quot.  1850. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvi.  601  This  fore-dome  &  choise  of 
the_prerogative  centurie,  all  the  rest  followed  after,  and  by 
their  suffrages  confirmed.  1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  (1658) 
76  The  Lord  High  Sheriff,  who.. is  the  first  Magistrate 
of  the  Phylarch,  or  prerogative  Troop.  1783  W.  GORDON 
Lhy  v.  xviii.  (1823)  425  Licinius  Calvus  was  by  the  preroga- 
tive tribes  chosen  military  tribune.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Emp.  (1865)  I.  ix.  387  note,  Th?  prerogative  century  was 
choseri  by  lot  from  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  which 
constituted  the  whole  number,  to  give  its  decision  first.  1885 
Pall  ^Mall  G.  3  Nov.,  The  municipal  elections  ..  do  not 
constitute  a  '  prerogative  '  vote  in  favour  of  the  Tories. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  arising  from  prerogative 
or  special  privilege;    held,  enjoyed,  or  exercised 
by  exclusive  prerogative  or  privilege  ;  privileged. 

14..  WYNTOUN  Cron.  (Wemyss  MS.)  iv.  1809  To  bis  fre- 
dome  ban,  And  dignite  prerogative,  Foroutin  ganecalliug  or 
strive  The  Scottis  fra  be  Pichtis  wan  [Co/1.  MS.  pis  prero- 
gatywe  ban  J>e  Scottis  fra  be  Peythtis  wan]. 

1622  T.  STOUGHTON  Chr.  Sacrif.  ii.  18  He  arrogateth  the 
prerogatiue  title  of  Christ  lesus,  styling  himselfe  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xvii. 
258  Much  easier  and  more  effectual  remedies  are  usually 
obtained  by  such  prerogative  modes  of  process,  as  are  pecu- 
liarly confined  to  the  crown.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vi. 
iii.  (1664)  III.  425  It  established  a  kind  of  prerogative  right 
in  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Pontificate.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  \. 
v.  28  Many  of  the  prerogative  Orders  in  Council  have 
a  legislative  character.  1906  Bp.  GORE  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
i  Sept.  8/3  This  means  the  establishment  in  the  public  schools 
of  one  kind  of  religious  teaching  in  the  prerogative  position. 

3.  Having  precedence  or  priority ;    having  the 
right  to  lead,  leading;  pre-eminent,  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  27  The  affirmative  hath 
the  prerogative  illation,  and  Barbara  engrosseth  the  power- 
full  demonstration.  1894  M.  \V.  MACCALLUM  Tennyson's 
Idylls  87  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  adapter  of 
knightly  stories  like  Palamon  and  Arcite..  would  above 
all  be  attracted  to  the  prerogative  romances  of  chivalry. 

Prerogatived  (pr/rp-gativd),  ///.  a.  [f.  PRE- 
BOGATIVE  sl>.  +  -ED  -.]  Endowed  with  or  possessed 
of  a  prerogative.  Sometimes  construed  as  pa.  pple. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  178 
The  most  priuiledged  and  prerogatiued  man  that  is  in  the 
world.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  274.  1661  FELTHAM  Lett. 
vii.  in  Resolves,  etc.  71  Prerogativ'd  at  once  to  Create  both 
a  City  and  Church.  1835  Tail's  Mag.  1 1.  182  The  flattering 
attentions  of  one  so  privileged  and  so  prerogatived  as  his 
capricious  Lordship.  1879  BROWNING  Tray  38  Somebody, 
prerogatived  With  reason,  reasoned. 

Prewgatively,  adv.  rare.  [f.  PREROGATIVE  a. 
+  -tv  2.]  Asa  prerogative  or  distinctive  privilege. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  t;  Man.  (1642)  32  Of  these 
times  it  was  said  prerogatively  by  Esay  54.  13.  'All  shall 
bee  then  taught  by  God  . 

t  Prero-gativeship.  06s.  nonce-md.  [f.  PRE- 
ROGATIVE sb.  +  -SHIP.]  With  possessive  pronoun,  as 
a  satirical  title  for  a  holder  of  a  prerogative. 

1645  Sacred  Decretal  23  No  Petition  or  Remonstrance., 
can  have  a  free  passage  for  Redresse  unto  the  Parliament, 
but  what  pleaseth  their  Prerogativeship. 

t  Preroga  tor.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  med.L.  prx- 
rogator '  dispensator '  (Gloss.  Isid.),  agent-n.  from 
prxrogare  to  ask  first :  see  PREROGATIVE.]  (?)  One 
who  gives  a  prognostic. 

l«5*  GAULE  Magastrom.  237  Such  a  signifkator,  such  a 
prormssor,.  .such  a  prerogator,  such  a  dispositor. 

Prerupt  (prfro-pt),  a.  rare.  Also  7  prse-  [ad. 
L,.  prsertipl-us  broken  or  torn  off,  steep,  abrupt,  rash, 


registered,  arc  called  the  prerogative  court,  and  the  prero- 
gative office,  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York 


the  beginning  broken  off  or  lost. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLI.  1096  The  beginning  of  this  booke, 
and  the  greater  part  thereof  immediatly  ensuing,  is  lost.. 
thus  it  sheweth  a  prxrupt  and  broken  front  as  ye  see. 


PRESAGE. 

2.  Abruptly     broken     away ;    precipitous ;    — 
ABRUPT  a.  4. 

1803  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1282  Prerupt  and  craggy 
rocks.  1819  Blacktu.  Mag.  IV.  729  Yon  craigs  prerupt, 
which  o'er  the  murky  glare  Of  crimsoned  smoke,  their 
gloomy  ledges  shoot.  1831  J.  WILSON  Unimore  vii.  254 
Disjoined  with  horrid  chasms  prerupt. 

3.  Sudden,  unexpected  ;   =  ABRUPT  a.  3. 

1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  Intr.,  Transferring  the  said  calum- 
nious reports  to  my  ears  in  a  prerupt  and  unseemly  manner. 

t  Frerivptioii.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  prserumpcre,  preempt- :  see  prec.]  An 
abrupt  breaking  off,  a  cutting  off  at  one  stroke. 

a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  xi.  32  Self-murther  is  a  violent 
preruption  of  the  place,  time  and  means  of  ones  own 
repentance. 

fPres.prese.  Obs.  rare.  [Etymology  obscure  : 
see  Note.]  ?  Praise.  Phr.  To  hold  in  pris  and  pres, 
to  hold  in  esteem  and  (?)  praise.  (Cf.  PRICE  s6.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6358  Fra  ban  forth  heild  sir  moyses  pis 
[v.rr.  ba,  ber]  wandes  bath  in  pris  and  pres.  ?  a  1375 
£.  E.  Ailit.  P.  A.  419  Hys  prese,  his  prys,  and  hys  parage, 
Is  rote  and  grounde  of  alle  my  blyssei 

[Usually  taken  as  a  form  of  PRAISE  sb.,  which  in  both  pas- 
sages fairly  makes  sense.  But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  pres 
(riming  in  Cursor  M.  with  Moyses)  into  phonetic  relation 
with  prcyse,  praise,  which  is  moreover  unknown  till  after 
1400.  The  final  e  in  E.  E.  Altit.  P.  is  not  etymological.] 

Pres,  obs.  collateral  form  of  PRESS. 

II  Fresa  (pr^za).  Mus.  [It. ,  =  a  taking,  from 
presa,  pa.  pple.  fern.,  taken.]  (See  quot.  1898.) 

1714  Short  Explic.  For.  Words  in  Mus.  Bis.,  Presa,  is 
a  Character  in  Musick  called  a  Repeat.  1898  STAINER  & 
BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Presa,.. a  character  or  mark 
used  generally  in  continuous  fugues  or  canons  to  mark  the 
point  of  entry  for  the  voices  or  instruments ;  a  lead. 

Presacral :  see  PHE-  B.  3. 

Fresage  (pre-s<>fl;5,  prr-,  formerly  pr/s^'-da;), 
sb.  Also  7  pree-.  [a.  F.  presage  (15-1 6th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  prxsagium  a  foreboding, 
prognostic,  f.  prxsagire  to  forebode,  f.  prxsag-us 
foreboding,  f.  prst,  PEE-  A.  3  +  sdg-us  predicting, 
divining.  (In  Gower  perh.  direct  ftom  Latin.)] 

1.  Something  that  portends,  foreshows,  or  gives 
warning  of  that  which  is  about  to  happen  ;  ail 
indication  of  a  future  event ;  an  omen,  sign,  portent. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  219  And  seide  how  that  was  a  presage 
..Of  that  fortune  him  scholde  adverse.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1595)  1 1 12  A  very  euil  signe  and  presage  for 
him,  to  enter  into  Rome  with  such  bloudshed.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  158  They  will. .call  them  Meteors, 

Erodigies,  and  signes,  Abortiues,  presages,  and  tongues  of 
eauen.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  it.  m.  686  Do  not  the  Hist'ries 
of  all  Ages  Relate  miraculous  presages  Of  strange  turns  in 
the  World's  affairs  ?  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  313 
The  coming  of  the  Swallow  is  a  true  presage  of  the  Spring. 
1704  DENNIS  Faction  Disflay'd  xvii,  When  Health  and 
Vigour  with  a  kind  presage,  Promis'd  the  hoary  happiness 
of  Age.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  n.  188  [He]  drew  A  sure  presage 
from  ev'ry  wing  that  flew.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in 
1772,  312  The  dread  of  Mariners  who  draw  a  certain  pre- 
sage of  a  Storm  from  their  appearance.  1866  J.  H.  NEW- 
MAN Gerontius  iii.  25  A  presage  falls  upon  thee,  as  a  ray 
Straight  from  the  Judge,  expressive  of  tny  lot. 

b.  Without  //.  Indication  of  the  future  ;  chiefly 
in  phr.  of  evil  (etc.)  presage,  of  (evil)  omen,  that 
presages  (evil). 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1387  If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in 
the  mind,  This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life  By  some 
great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last.  1691  EVELYN  Let  to  Bp. 
of  Lincoln  15  Oct.,  Those  furious  ravages..!  looke  on. .as 
. .  of  evil  presage.  1698  CONGREVE  Semele  \.  i,  This  dreadful 
Conflict  is  of  dire  Presage.  1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii. 
Wks.  VIII.  395  These  birds  of  evil  presage,  at  all  times, 
have  grated  our  ears  with  their  melancholy  song.  1871 
B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  i.  32  Filled  with  mystic  presage 
chimed  the  church  bell  slowly. 

2.  An  utterance   foretelling  something    future; 
a  prediction,  prognostication.     Now  rare. 

1595  MARK-HAM  Sir  R.  Grinvile  cxxxix,  Misfortune 
hearing  this  presage  of  life.  1603  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell. 
iii.  (1628)  67  Presages  or  fore-tellings  of  their  good  or  euill 
fortune.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  103  He  might 
reasonably  have  expected  as  ill  a  presage  for  himself  from 
those  Fortune  tellers.  1681  GLANVILL  Saddncismus  i.  (1726) 
68  An  ingenious  Presage,  but  not  true.  1871  ROSSETTI 
Dante  at  Verona  vi,  Shall  not  his  birth's  baptismal  Town 
One  last  high  presage  yet  fulfil  ? 

3.  A  presentiment,  a  foreboding;  a  feeling  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  ;  an  intuition  of  the  future. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  11.  ii.  142  Farewell,  if  hearts  pre- 
sages be  not  vaine,  We  three  here  part,  that  neu'r  shall 
meete  againe.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  9  The  pre- 
sage or  forefeeling  of  immortalitie,  implanted  m  all  men 
naturally.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  I.  iii.  64  The  natural  pre- 
sages of  Conscience.  1812  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem. 
(1857)  1. 115  He  had  a  strong  presage  upon  his  mind  that  he 
had  only  a  very  short  time  to  live.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
iv.  427.  1851  LD.  COCKBURN  Jejfrey  I.  61.  I  have  very 
often  deep  presages  that  the  law  will  not  hold  me. 

4.  Comb.  Presage-woman,  a  fortune-teller. 

a  1693,  Urquharts  Ratclais  ill.  xvi.  135  The  customary 
style  of  my  Language  alloweth  them  the  Denomination  of 
Presage  Women. 

Fresage  (pr£*i-d;0,  v.  Also  7  pra-.  [a.  F. 
presager  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  presage  PRE- 
SAGE sb.  The  form  presagier,  ad.  L.  prxsagire 
was  common  in  ifith  c.  French  (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  signify  beforehand  (supernaturally) ; 
to  portend,  foreshadow. 


PRESAGEFUL. 
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1561  HULLEVN  .SK/MW*,  Sicl-t  Men  54  The!  dooe  presage,  I  +  Prena -cnon-i-     /       nhr  AI 

.knine,  or  shewe  before,  what  thynges  doe  folowe     ,:  IMS  :  r    I     i       *     glOUt,   o.     0<5y.    rtr/*.       Also    _ 

CAI-T.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  Iv.  ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  56 i  If  I  l~  *•  prKsagient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  prtuag'irc  to 

but  one  fyre  is  sene.  it  prcsagelh  a  most  cruell,  daingerous  i  presage  :  see  1'RESAGK  JO.     Cf.  o" 


pree-. 


and  tempestuous  storme.  1672  SIR  T.  BKOWNK '/„*/.  Friend 
8  16  Hippocrates  wisely  considered  Dreams  us  ihey  presaged 
Alterations  in  the  Body.  1711  ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  i  r  2, 
I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  it  [a  dream]  presaged  any 
Dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at.  <i  1816  JOYCE  Set.  Dial. 
xv.  (1846)  105  Have  not  eclipses  been  esteemed  as  omens 
presaging  some  direful  calamity  r 

b.  transf.  To  point  to  or  indicate  beforehand  ; 
to  give  warning  of  (by  natural  means). 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  191  This  iarring  discord  of 
Nobililie,.  .doth  presage  some  ill  euent.  1596  Edw.  Ill,  \. 
ii,  Whose  habit  rude,  and  manners  blunt  and  plain,  Pre. 
sageth  nought.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Kled.  n.  Ii.  326  If  the 
Feaver  continue  to  the  third  Crisis,  it  presages  Bleeding  at 
the  Nose.  1748  GRAY  Alliance  33  TV  Event  presages,  and 
explores  the  Cause.  1811  IMISON  AV.  %  Art  (ed.  Webster) 
L  150  The  rising  of  the  mercury  presages,  in  general,  (air 
weather.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  309  note.  The 
confusion  of  Margaret's  thoughts,  presaging  her  later 
insanity. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  To  augur,  predict,  forecast. 
t  By  Spenser  used  for  To  point  out,  make  known. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  Ixviii.  746  If  they  finde.  .a  Spider, 
they  presage  pestilence.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  12 
Seest  thou  not  all  men  presage  I  shall  be  King?  1500 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  61  Then  seek  this  path  that  I  to  thee 
presage,  Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  1. 174  Like  Prophecy,  that  can  presage 
Successes  of  the  latest  Age.  1770  GOI.DSM.  Des.  Vill.  209 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage.  1865 
MERIVALE  Run.  Entf.  VIII.  Ixiv.  95 note,  The  author  pre- 
saged  from  this  vision  that  he  should  write  no  more  than  the 
emperor  had  read. 

b.  intr.  To  form  or  utter  a  presage  or  prediction. 

159*  Doctor  Faustus  in  Thorns  E.  E.  Prose  Rom.  (1858) 
III.  109  Which  learned  him  to  presage  of  matters  to  come. 
l6°5  J  .SPENCER  Vulg.  Profit.  5  Men . .  are  apt  to  believe  as 
they  affect,  and  then  to  presage  as  they  believe.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georr.  \.  483  By  certain  Signs  we  may  pre- 

kintr*     (If     Hail  re      inrl      DA!IU       ~.,,J      \\T...A*..     :. 


Serm.  iv.  73  Prophecy  would  fain  presage  auspiciously. 

3.  trans.  To  have  a  presentiment  or  prevision  of. 

1594  "'  ft-  Contention  (1843)  »7  My  mind  presageth 
I  shall  live  To  see  the  noble  Duke  of  Yorke  to  be  a  King. 
1598  TOFTE  Alba  Gv,  My  misgiving  minde  presaging  to 
me  ill.  i«7j  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  n.  (1688)  145  William 
Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,.. presaging  some  Disaster  to 
himself,  departed  this  life  in  his  Climacterical  year.  1797 
MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  t7i>/(i8i3)  V.  146  God  forgive 
me  if  I  don't  presage  some  mischief  to  poor  Miss  Rosy 
1879  TOURCEE  Foots  Err.  xxv.  154  That  great  experiment, 
from  the  preliminaries  of  which  he  was  only  able  to  presage 
danger  and  disaster. 

b.  intr.  To  have  a  presentiment. 

1586  WARNER  Alt.  Ene.i.  vi.  (1612)  22  Where,  like  as  did 

his  minde  presage,  he  found  it  very  so.     1670  G.  H.  tr. 

Hist,  of  Cardinals  n.  in.  181  It  succeeded  as  they  presag'd. 

Presageful  (prte '-dsful),  a.     [f.  PRESAGE  sb. 

+  -FUL.    (The  pronnnc.  retains  the  earlier  stress.)] 

1.  Full  of  presage ;  portentous,  ominous. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Ivry  182  O  Princely  Port  t  Presagefull 
Countenance  Of  Hap  at  hand  !  1605  —  DM  Bartas  n.  iii. 
ill.  Law  179  Presagefull  rays  of  somwhat  more  divine 
1716-46  THOMSON  Winter  70  The  brawling  brook,  And  cave, 
presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan,  Resounding  long  in  listening 
Fancy's  ear.  1810  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  62  (1822)  II.  75 
The  presageful  nature  of  the  meteor.  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Ccmunu.  II.  in.  Ixxi.  584  A  better  chance  of  winning  the 
preliminary  canter,  and  thereby  securing  the  advantage  of 
a  presageful  victory. 

2.  Full  of  presentiment  or  foreboding. 

'7*9  SAVAGE  Wanderer  \.  142  No  sad,  presageful  Thought 
preluded  Fate.  1796  COLERIDGE  Sonn.,  to  Friend  who  asked 
how  I  felt,  etc,  10  Dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear 
1859  TKNNYSON  Vivien  293  Ev'n  such  a  wave, . .  Dark  in  the 
glass  of  some  presageful  mood,  Had  I  for  three  days  seen. 

Hence  Presa  gefally  adv. 

1844  BROWNING  Colombt's  Birthday  HI,  Presagefully  it 
beats,  presagefully,  My  heart 

t  Presa  gement.  Obs.  [f.  PRESAGE  v.  + 
•MENT.]  The  action  or  fact  of  presaging,  a.  Fore- 
showing, prognostication  ;  an  omen,  a  portent. 

c  1595  <-'APT.  WYATT  R .  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 

55  A  fyre.. called  Santelmo  or  Corposantie ;    the  which 

appcareth  before  anie  tempestuous  weather  as  a  presage- 

™'n*  °f  a.  most  dainegerous  storme.    a  1639  WOTTON  Dk. 

<thm.  m  Reliq.  (1651)  118,  I  have  spent  some  enquiry, 

ther  he  had  any  ominous  presagement  before  his  end. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  v.  xxi.  265  The  falling  of 

Salt  is  an  authenticke  presagement  of  ill  lucke. 

b.  Presentiment ;  foretelling  power  ;  prevision. 

1637  JACKSON  Serin,  on  Matt.  ii.  17,  18,  §  8  Her  own  pre. 
diction  or  good  ominous  presagements  of  Joseph's  name. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  i.  x.  40  His  reservednesse 
bad  contrived  answers,  whose  accomplishments  were  in  his 
power,  or  not  beyond  his  presagement. 

Fresager  (pr/s^-djsu).  [f.  PRESAGE  v.  +  -KR  '.] 
One  who  or  that  which  presages  or  portends. 

1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  xiii.  141  Vnvsuall  signes, 
rresagers  of  strange  terrors  to  the  world,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  xxiii,  O  let  my  books  be..domb  presagers  of  my 
speaking  brest.  1698  [R.  FERGUSON]  View  Eccles.  PrefT, 
A  Prcsager  and  Prophet,  of  the  Fate  and  Destiny  which  did 
await  him.  1743  tr.  Heisters  Surf.  188  An  able  Presacer 
in  the  Events  ofthis  kind  of  Inflammation. 

t  Pre-sagie.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  fnesagium 
PRESAGE:  for  the  form,  cf./mrVgr.]  =pRESAGRrf. 

1581  STUHBES  Two  Examples  (N.),  Thinke  thou  this  is 
a  pvesagie  of  God's  fearce  wrath  to  thee. 


-        _  --  ob».  K  presagiant 

((-otgr.).J     Having  presentiment  or  foreboding. 


sagient  an  Anxiety.. in  Brute.. 

Presaging  (. prft.fi -d^n),  vbl.  sb.  [-isoi.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PRESAGE;  prognostication. 

iSSf/LOKlo,  Presagia,  the  arte  of  presaging  or  diuination. 
i6s»  GAULE  Magastrom.  241  When  or  where  their  divina- 
lions  and  prcsagings  were  most  received.  1744  BERKELEY 
Atr/s  f  252  Plotmus  observes.. that  the  art  of  presaging  is 
in  some  sort  the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting  order. 
1906  Hibbert  "Jrnl.  Jan.  246  Destined  to  fulfil  in  his  person 
the  presagings  of  the  nation's  seers. 

Presa  ging,  ///.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  presages. 
a.  Foreboding,  portending,  giving  augury. 

1606  HOLLAND  Suelon.  242  Presaging  tokens  which  I  will 
now  relate.  1704  Hymn  Viet.  Kx,  We  had  presaging 
Ipkens  of  Success.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xviii.  (1862)  299 
The  very  name  of  the  pool  having  in  his  eyes  a  presaging 
fitness. 

b.  That  has  presentiment  or  prevision. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  459  The  portending  heauinesse 
"!>'  Presaging  soulc.    a  1664  KATH.  PHILIPS  In  Mem. 

•  C;-  ms  (l66?>  4°  No' thou  art  8onc-  ""d  tny  presag- 
ing Mind.  1713  YOUNG  Force  Kelig.  n.  114  [He]  wondring 
sees  in  sad  presaging  thought.  1893  Standard  14  June, 
bo  much  for  the  presaging  intelligence  which  first  invented 
the  fable. 

Hence  Presa- g-ingfly  adi>.,  in  a  presaging  manner. 

iSu  R.  SHELDON  Serin.  St.  Martin's  48  How  often .  .haue 
I  heard  Robert  Parsons ..  presagingly  hope  for  such  con- 
trillions  vpon  vnion  of  the  two  kmgdomes.  1660  A.  SADLER 
.Subject's  Joy  2  The  Younger  is  a  Masquer  ;  and  she  also.. 


doth  ..  prasagingly  pra-act   his  just   fnauguration. 
Chambers  Misc.  XI.  Alex.  Andrayne  5  The  jailer  opened 
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a  little  door  studded  with  iron,  on  which  my  eyes  had  been 
from  the  first  presagingly  fixed. 

t  Presa  gitms,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  preesagi-um 
PRESAGE  +  -ous ;  cf.  obs.  F.  presagieux  (Cotgr.).] 

a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  presage;  ominous,  portentous. 

b.  Having  a  presage  or  presentiment. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  204  Strange  visions, ..  con- 
firmed with  presagious  chances.  1663  Flagell urn,  orO.  Crom- 
tvell  (1672)  9  Nor  were  there  any  presagious  dreams  or  fearful 
divinations.  170*  C.  MATHEK  Afagn.  Chr.  m.iv.  vii.  (1852) 
603  That  holy. .  minister  of  the  gospel  at  length  grew  very 
presagious  that  his  labours .  .drew  near  unto  an  end. 

t  Presagi-tian.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7  pree-. 
[app.  for  *presagician,  f.  PRESAGE  after  magician, 
practician,  etc.]  A  professor  of  presages;  an 
a"Kur,  prognosticates 

165*  GAULB  Magastrom.  293  Augustus  had.  .such  a  con- 
fidence in  this  fatidical  praesagitian,  that  he  divulged  his 
natalitial  Theme. 

I  Presagi-tion.  Obs.  [a.&.'L.pmesagHiSn-etn, 
n.  of  action  f.  prsesagirc  to  presage :  see  PRESAGE 
s/>.]  A  presaging,  a  presage. 

CIS40  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  228  A  presa- 
gition  and  token,  wherebie  this  Edgina  conceaved  hope  to 
bringe  forthe  a  childe,  which  in  tyme  to  comme  showlde 
reigne.  165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  52  Have  not  beasts. .a 
more  perfect  presagition,  by  their  senses,  than  men,  with  all 
their  reason,  can  attain  unto  ? 

Presanctify  (pnsae-rjktifai),  v.  rare.  [PRE- 
A.  i.]  trans.  To  sanctify  previously  or  before- 
hand. Chiefly  in  Presanctified  ///.  a.  [after 
med.L.prtesancttyicataihe  presanctilieil  (elements), 
mitsa  prsesanctificaterum  the  mass  of  presancti- 
fied  (elements) ;  so  F.  la  messe  des  prisanctifits~\, 
sanctified  or  consecrated  beforehand.  Liturgy 
or  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,  an  office  said  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Good  Friday,  and  in 
the  Greek  Church  throughout  Lent  (except  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation),  at  which  the  elements  used  have 
been  consecrated  at  a  previous  celebration. 

1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Father*  III.  n.  242  The  mass  of  the 
presanctified  was  celebrated.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  t,  Mod. 
Gr.  II.  n.  iv.  336  These  two,  with  a  third,  called  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Presanclified,.. constitute  the  general  liturgy  of  the 
Greek  Church  down  to  the  present  day.  187*  O.  SHIPLEY 
Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  128  The  custom,  .of  not  consecrating  but 
only  of  receiving  the  presanctified  Host  consecrated  on 
Maundy  Thursday. 

Presa:nctifica'tion.  Also  7  pne-.  [In  a, 
f.  PRE-  A.  a  ;  in  b,  n.  of  action  from  prec.] 

a.  A  previous  sanctification.  b.  Consecration 
of  the  eucharistic  elements  at  a  previous  celebration. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  19  Serm.  ix.  Wks.  1684  IV.  619  A  pne- 
inundation  or  praesanctification  of  them  that  sued  to  be 
admitted  higher.  1871  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  128 
It  is  doubtful  what  the  usage  of  the  English  Church,  in 
the  abeyance  of  presanctincation,  ought  to  be. 

Presand,  -ant,  -aunt,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PRESENT. 
Pre-sarttvrial,  a.  nonce-wd.  [PRE-  B.  i.]   An- 


PBESBYTER. 

i7»  S.  SEWALI.  Diary  25  Sept.,  Sung  4  Stave*  of  the  Soth 
Psalm,  the  last  of  it;  only  pre. said  it  with,  From  Egypt 
&c.,  four  Lines. 

Presbyope  (pre-sbi,«"p,  pre-z-).  rare-",  [f. 
as  next  +  Gr.  -oiiror  seeing.]  A  |>erson  affected  with 
presbyopia.  1857  in  DUNCLISON. 

II  Presbyopia  (pres-,  prezbi,<Jo-pii).    Rarely  in 
anglicized  form  pre-sbyopy.      [mod.L.,   f.  Gr. 
npiaPm    an    old    man  +  -amia   (a«   in   dV/JAuomia 
\   AMBLYOPU),  f.  <fy,  div-  eye.]    An  affection  of  the 
j   eyes  incident  to  old  or  advancing  age,  in  which  the 
power  of  accommodation  to  near  objects  is  lost 
or  impaired,  and  only  distant  objects  are  seen 
distinctly  ;  a  form  of  long-sightedness. 

i?93  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Tram.  LXXXIII.  178  The  central 
part  of  the  crystalline  becomes  rigid  by  age,  and  this  is 
iu"iclel>t  'o  account  for  presbyopia.     1811-34  Goon's  Stud) 
'    flea.  (ed.  4)  III.  151  The  third  variety,  or  that  produced  by 
old  age,  constitutes  the  presbytia  and  presbyopia  of  medical 
writers.     1869  G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  (1874)  233  Presbyopia 
or  Long  Sight  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  legion  of  troubles 
i    which  advancing  years  bring  upon  all  of  us.    1(81  LE  CONTE 
,    Sight  1.  UL  49  The  remedy  for  presbyopy  is  the  use  of  con- 
vex glasses.    Ibid.  50  Myopy  is  a  structural  defect ;   pres- 
byopy  is  a  functional  defect. 

Presbyiopic  (-C'pik),  a.  (if)     [f.  as  prec.+ 

-IC.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  presbyopia.  (In 

the  same  sense  ||  presbyops  has  been  used). 
1801    HOME  in  Phil.    Trans.   XCII.  6,  I  adapted   the 

optpmeter . .  to  presbyopia  eyes.   [1803  tr.  Heberdens  Comm. 

Ixvi.  (ed.  3)  330  A  violent  giddiness  has  suddenly  made  a 

person  presbyops,  or  long  sighted.)     1881  ANDERSON  in 

Nature  27  Oct.  618/2  Suppose  a  man  has  become  presby. 

opic,  t.  e.  his  accommodation  has  gradually  become  stiff, 

and  its  range  reduced. 

b.  as  sb.  A  person  affected  with  presbyopia. 
1864  tr.  Danders'  Accont.  Q  Re/ract.  Eye  308  Often  hyper- 

presbyopics  and  presbyopics  are  met  with  in  this  group. 
PresbyiO'tic,  a.   nonce-wd.    [f.  as  prec.  +•  Gr. 

pus,  in-  ear,  -WTOS  -eared  +  -ic.]     Dull  of  hearing 

in  consequence  of  old  age. 
1890  HUMPHRY  Old  Age  152  To  meet  the  auditory  defects 

which  may  be  attributed  to  a  presbyotic  condition. 
Pre'Sbyte.     [ad.  Gr.  uptafStm)-!  an  old  man 
(Aristotle,  Prob.  31.  25).     So  Y.presbyte,  mod.L. 
preskyta.]   =  PRESHYOPE. 

(The  modern  use  is  not  that  of  Aristotle,  who  only  raises 
the  question  ivhy  an  old  man  (vptaftvirn)  is  long-sighted. 
Nor  is  it  recognized  even  in  the  1762  ed.  of  Castelli \  I.ex. 
Med.  \.  Bywater.) 

l'7°4  J-  HARRIS  Le.v.  Techn.  I,  I'resbilr,  are  those  Men 
who  by  Old  Age,  or  other  Accidents,  have  the  Globe  of  the 
Eye  so  flat,  that  the  produced  Visual  Rays  pass  the  Retina 
before  they  unite.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.v.,  If  the 
distance  between  the  retina  and  the  crystalline  be  too  small, 
the  person  will  likewise  be  a  presbyta.)  1846  WORCESTER 
cites  PROF.  FARRAR  for  Presbyte. 

t  Presbytee-r.  Obs.  rare-'.  Derisive  abbrevia- 
tion of  PRESBYTERIAN  sb.,  after  pulpiteer,  etc. 
Hence  t  Presbytee'ring  vbl.  sb.,  acting  the 
Presbyterian  ;  practice  of  Presbyterianism. 

1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Re/.  (1716)  112  The  Wars  that  were 
begun  In  sixteen  hundred  forty  one  Tween  Protestants  and 
Presbyteers.  1684  Roxb.  Ball.  (1885)  V.  461  Then  leave 
your  rebellious  and  damn'd  Presbyteering,  Or  you  may  be 
glad  of  Poor-Jack  and  Red-Herring. 

Presbyter  (pre-s-,  pre-zbitaj).  Also  6  pres- 
biter.  [a.  late  L.  presbyter  (Tertullian),  ad.  Gr. 
Trpto0vT(/m,  in  N.  T.  an  elder  of  the  Jewish  council 
or  Sanhedrim,  an  elder  of  the  apostolic  church; 
prop.  adj.  'older,  elder',  compar.  of  vptaflvt  an 
old  man.  So  F.  presbytre. 

The  Vulgate  regularly  renders  Gr.  wptaftrnoaf,  -o(   by 


tailored  impromptu  from  the  tar-pot  of  incensed  neighbours.' 
tPre-say,    v.  Obs.   rare.     [f.   PRE-   A.    i  + 
SAY  p.]      trans.  To  say  before  ;    to  preface  with 
something  said. 


, 

senior,  sen/ores,  exc.  in  Acts  xx.  17,  xxii.  5,  where  it  has 
majores  nalu,  and  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  x,  i  Tim.  v.  17,  10, 
Titus  i.  5,  Jas.  v.  14,  where  the  Gr.  is  retained  s&fresbyter, 
•tri.  The  same  men  who  in  Acts  xv.  2  are  called  afostoli 
et  fresbyleri,  are  denominated  in  verses  4,  6,  n,  23  afostoli 
et  seniores  \  the  Gr.  having  uniformly  an-btfroAot  «at  wptcftv- 
T€fx><.  Wyclif  faithfully  renders  these  Latin  equivalents  by 

1)  elder  man,  eldre,  eld(e)re  men  (twice,  in  Rev.,senfnures), 

2)  the  more  thorsu  (or  in)  birth,    and  3)  frtstis.     The 
16-1 7th  Eng.  versions  from  the  Greek,  and  the  Revised, 
have  uniformly  elder,  -s,  in  every  instance.    The  Rhemish 
N.  T.  has  Driest  wherever  the  Vulgate  has  prtsbyter;  in 
other  places  regularly  auticitnts ;  but,  from  i  Peter  onward 
(18  places)  senior,  seniors. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  senior  in  the  Vulgate, 
presbyter  became  the  official  name  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  whence  also  the  Com.  Romanic  frtster.  OF.  and 
Prov.  frestre,  f.frttre,  Sp.  and  Cat.  freste,  It.  frete ; 
WGcr.  "prester,  OS.  frtstar,  OFris.  frtstere,  MDu.  and 
Du.  friester,  OHG.  frtstar,  frtst,  friast,  ON.  frtstr, 
frest-,  OE.  freost,  Eng.  friest  (as  an  order  in  the  Latin 
and  Anglican  churches) :  see  PRIEST.) 

1.  An  elder  in  the  Christian  church,  a.  In  the 
early  church :  One  of  a  number  of  officers  who 
had  the  oversight  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  a 
local  church  or  congregation,  some  of  them  having 
also  the  function  of  teaching.  (Cf.  BISHOP  sb.  i  «,) 

"597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  V.  Ixxviii.  t  4  The  historic  doth 
make  no  mention  by  what  occasion  Presbyters  were  insti- 
tuted in  lerusalem,  onely  wee  reade.. how  the  like  were  made 
afterwards  else  where.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relif. 
II.  64  All  agree  in  this,  that  in  the  Apostles  time  there  was 
no  difference  betwixt  Bishops  and  Presbyt:rs.  1781  GIBBON 
DecL  ft  F.  xxxi.  III.  261  After  receiving,  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,  the  sacred  character  of  a  Christian  Presbyter,  he 
ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  i8ao  SOITHEV 


PRESBYTERAL. 

Wesley  II.  437  [Wesley]  proposed,  in  his  character  of  pres- 
byter, which,  he  said,  was  the  same  as  bishop,  to  invest 
him  [Dr.  Coke]  with  the  same  presbytero-episcopal  powers. 
1852  CONYBEARE  &  H.  St.  Paul  (1862)  I.  xiii.  406  The  office 
of  the  Presbyters  was  to  watch  over  the  particular  church 
in  which  they  ministered,  in  all  that  regarded  its  external 
order  and  internal  purity. 

b.  In  Episcopal  churches  :  A  minister  of  the 
second  order,  ranking  below  a  bishop  and  above  a 
deacon ;  a  priest  or  pastor.  (In  modern  use,  not 
an  official  or  ordinary  term,  but  used  occasionally 
instead  of  priest,  to  connote  identity  with  sense  a, 
or  distinction  from  the  sense  of '  a  sacrificing  priest ' 
(  =  Gr.  liptfa,  L.  sacerdos} :  see  PRIEST). 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxviii.  §  2  The  Cleargie  are 
either  Presbyters  or  Deacons.  Ibid.  §  3  In  truth  the  word 
Presbyter  doth  seeme  more  fit,  and  in  proprietie  of  speech 
more  agreeable  than  Priest  with  the  drift  of  the  whole 
Gospel!  of  lesus  Christ.  1635  Canons  Eccles.  Ch.  Scot. 
xviii.  39  If  anie.  .confesse  the  same  to  the  Bishop,  or  Pres- 
byter,, .hee  shall  not  make  knowne,  nor  reveale  what  hath 
beene  opened  to  him  in  Confession.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pres. 
byter,. .  a  Priest ;  as  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England. 

1820  [see  a],     1846  SHARPE  Hist.  Egypt  xiv.  443  Origen 
afterwards  removed  to  Palestine,  and  fell  under  the  displea- 
sure of  his  own  bishop  for  being  there  ordained  a  presbyter. 

C.  In  Presbyterian  churches :  An  occasional 
name  for  an  elder  (see  ELDER  sb?  4,  PRESBYTERIAN 
a.  i);  esp.  one  who  is  a  member  of  a 'PRESBYTKRY. 
1615  HEVWOOD  f'aure  Prentises  i.  xviii.  Wks.  1874  II. 
207  Should  Soldan,  Sophy,  Priest  or  Presbyter,  Or  gods,  or 
Diuels,  or  men,  gaine-say  our  will,  c  1616  MILTON  New 
Forcers  Consc.  20  When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your 
charge:  New  Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  writ  Large. 

1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii,   She  considered    the   comely 
humility  of  a  presbyter  a<  the  wickedness  of  hypocrisy.   1858 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  v.  197  The  main  object  was,  to 
raise  up  presbyters,  and  to  destroy  bishops. 

1 2.  A  Presbyterian.  Otis. 

1647  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iv.  (1701)  II.  1033  He..prest 
him  to  tell  him  whether  he  was  an  Independent  or  a  Pres- 
biter?  The  Gentleman  answered,  Neither,  for  he  was  a 
Protestant.  1655  EVKLYN  Diary  25  Dec.,  The  mournfullest 
day  that  in  my  life  I  had  seene,  or  the  Church  of  England 
herselfe  since  the  Reformation;  to  the  greate  rejoicing  of 
both  Papist  and  Presbyter.  1660  J.  QROUCH]  Return 
C/tas.  II  10  Monck  was  not  so  much  Presbyter.  1681 
WOOD  Life  5  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  558  Westminster  School- 
boyes  burn'd  Jack  Presbyter  instead  of  the  pope.  1827 
POLLOK  Course  T.  vm.  96  Episcopalian  none,  nor  presbyter. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  :  presbyter-abbot,  an 
abbot  who  was  a  presbyter ;  presbyter-bishop 
=  sense  i  a,  identified  with  BISHOP  sb.  I  a ; 
t  presbyter  dissent,  app.  a  dissent  on  the  part  of 
presbyters  or  priests ;  f  Presbyter  John :  see 
PRESTER  JOHN  ;  f  presbyter  Scot,  a  Presbyterian 
Scot,  or  ?  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  elder. 

1839-47  YEOWF.LL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  ix,  97  The  monastery 
of  lona  had  for  its  governor  a  'Presbyter-Abbot,  to  whose 
authority . .  the  whole  province,  and  also  the  bishops  them- 
selves, were  bound  to  be  subject.  1903  Union  Mag.  Aug. 
364/2  ''Presbyter-bishops  were  in  existence  before  the  single 
bishop  was  thought  of.  1690  EVELYN  Diary  g  Mar.,  He 
observed  that  the  first  "Presbyter  dissents  from  our  disci- 
pline were  mtroduc'd  by  the  Jesuites  order,  about  the  20  of 
Queene  Eliz.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii,  While  the  "presby- 
ter Scot  that  woos  and  solicits  him,  is  neglected  and  put  off. 
1669  PEPYS  Diary  14  May,  A  mockery,  by  one  Cornet 
Bolton, . .  that,  .did  pray  and  preach  like  a  Presbyter  Scot 

Presbyteral  (pres-,  prezbi-taral),  a.  Also  7 
-bit-,  [a.  F.  preshyl/ral  (141)1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  med.L.  presbyleralis  (^984  in  Du  Cange) :  see 
prec.  and  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  presbyter  or  priest ;  con- 
sisting of  presbyters. 

1611  COTGR.,  Presbiteral,  Presbiterall,  Priestlie,  belonging 
to  a  priest.  1620  KHENT  tr.  SarpCs  Counc.  Trent  vn.  652 
According  to  the  Councell  of  Chalcedon,  at  which  time  a 
presbyterall  title  without  an  Office  was  not  heard  of.  1725 
tr.  Dxfin's  Eccl.  Hist.  ijtA  C.  I.  v.  176  Neither  the  Unction, 
nor  the  Delivery  of  the  Consecrated  Vessels,  are  the  Matter 
of  Presbyteral  Ordination.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  f,  F.  xv. 
I.  490  These  powers,  during  a  short  period,  were  exercised 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  presbyteral  college.  1885 
LIGHTFOOT  Ep.  Phi/iff  ians  (ed.  8)  350  [In  the  Doctrine  'f 
the  Twelve  Afostles]  There  is  no  trace  of  the  episcopal 
omce  as  distinct  from  the  presbyteral. 

2.  =  PRESBYTERIAN  a.  i. 

l6sn  W-  JA-NF-  E"c™"  A«A«<™°5  193  The  Directory,  Extem- 
dev.°»°na.  independent,  or  Presbiterall  platformes. 
1688  Andros  Fracts  II.  12  Dissenting  Ministers  in  and 
about  London,  that  go  under  the  Denomination  of  Presbi- 
teral and  Congregational.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit. 
III.  49  Calvin  s  Presbyteral  Order.  tSo;  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Ann.  Rev.  V.  577  Zeal  for  a  presbyteral,  rather  than  an 


of  church  government,  as  for  instance  the  presbyteral. 

Presbyterate  (presbi-tartt,  prez-),  sb.  [ad. 
med.L. presby 'teralus  (755  in  Dn  Cange) :  see  PRES- 
BYTER and  -ATE  i.] 

1.  The officeof  presbyter;  presbytership,eldership. 

1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Efisc.  (1647)  82  Why  should  a  Deacon- 
ship,  or  a  Presbyterate  consist  with  the  office  of  an  Evange- 
list, more  then  a  Bishoprick?  1683  CORBET  Nonconf.  Plea 
12  The  Ministry  that  1  have  received,  is  the  sacred  office  of 
Presbyterate.  1833-6  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.,  Prim. 


separate  from  the  Presbyterate. 
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2.  A  body  of  presbyters  ;  the  order  of  presbyters. 

1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  n.  iii.  74  As  appears  by  that 
of  Paul  to  Timothy,  on  whom  were  laid  the  Hands  of  the 
Presbytery ;  not  of  the  Presbyterale,  or  one  Presbyter. 
1725  tr.  Du/nn's  Eccl.  Hist,  i-jtk  C.  I.  v.  165  The  distinc- 
tion of  the  Episcopate  and  Presbyt'jrate,  as  of  two  separate 
Orders.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  App.  618  The  mild  and 
natural  authority  which  the  Apostte  assigns  to  a  represen- 
tative presbyterate. 

Presby  terate  (-X),  a.  [Short  for  presbyte- 
rated:  see  next.]  Constituted  of  presbyters  or  elders. 

1853  D.  KING  Def.  Presbyt.  C/i.  Gavt.  VI.  iii.  (1854)  349 
The  sole  or  chief  use  of  presbyterate  gathering  is  to  settle 
disputes. 

Presbyterate  O't),  v.  Also  9  -trate.  [f. 
PRESBYTER  +  -ATE  3  7.]  trans.  To  constitute  or 
organize  according  to  the  Presbyterian  system. 
Chiefly  in  Presbyterated  ///.  a. 

1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  v.  ii.  ^852)  208  A  presby- 
terated  society  of  the  faithful.  1900  W.  A.  SHAW  Hist. 
Eng.  Clt.  II.  126  All  the  Parliamentary  ordinances  for  the 
county  ^classes  which  have  survived,  only  presbytrated  or 
united  into  the  classes,  the  parish  churches  or  chapels, 

II  Presbytere.  [K.,ad.  lateL.  PBESBYTERIUJI.] 
A  Roman  Catholic  priest's  house;  =  PRESBYTERY 6. 

1844  LEVER  T.  Burke  II.  165.  I  took  him  home  with  me 
to  my  presbytere  at  Sevres,  for  that  was  my  parish.  1857 
G.  OLIVER  Coll,  Hist.  Catli.  Relig.  Cornwall,  etc.  27  A 
convenient  site  was  purchased .. for  a  church,  school,  and 
presbytere.  1860  All  year  Round  No.  63.  306  At  the 
entrance  of  the . .  village  street, . . stood  the  church,  and . . the 
presbytere  and  its  apple  garden. 

I  Fresbyteress  (pre-s-,  pre-zbitares).  06s. 
[ad.  med.L.  preslyterissa  (Ordo  Rom.  in  Du  Cange, 
Duns  Scotus  Sentent.  4.  25.  2-6)  ;  in  sense  2  for 
earlier  L.  presbytera :  see  PRESBYTER  and  -ESS.] 

1.  The  wife  of  a  presbyter  or  priest. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  \.  (1550)  71  Marianus  sayth,  she 
was  a  presbyteresse  or  a  prestes  leman,  to  sane  the  honoure 
of  that  ordre,  bycause  he  was  a  monke  hys  selfe.  [1563 
FOXF.  A.  ff  M.  21/2  Priestes  then  in  those  daies  [c  1074]  had 
wiues  openly  and  lawfully  . .  as  tippeareth  by  the  dedes  and 
writynges  of  their  chapter  scales,  .and  were  called,  by  their 
name,  presbyterisse.)  1671-5  COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702) 
240  So  it  was  in  Germany  long  after,  where  the  Priests 
Wife  had  the  Title  of  Presbyteress. 

2.  A  female  presbyter  ;  one  of  an  order  of  women 
in  the  early  church,  having  some  of  the  functions 
of  presbyters. 

They  were  either  widows,  or  matrons  who  had  with  their 
husbands'  consent  left  the  estate  of  matrimony,  to  devote 
themselves  to  divine  service.  (See  Du  Cange.) 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

between  those  that  stand  for  the  Presbyterialists  govern, 
ment  (or  at  least  nearest  it)  and  those  that  dissent  from  it. 


the  quality  of  these  Presbyteresses  of  the  primitive  church. 
Presbyterial  (pres-,  prezbitHTial),  a.    (si.} 
Also  6-7  -bit-,     [f.  late  L.  presbyteri-um  PRESBY- 
TERY +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  presbytery  or  body  of 
presbyters  or  elders  :    a.  generally. 

01600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  i.  §4  Treatises .. whereby 
they  have  laboured  to  void  the  rooms  of  their  spiritual 
superiors  before  authorized,  and  to  advance  the  new  fancied 
sceptre  of  lay  presbyterial  power.  1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng. 
Efisc.  81  Timothy  received  his  Evangelical!  Gift  by  the 
Imposition  of  Presbyteriall  hands.  1706  DE  FOE  Jure 
Div.  Pref.  34  The  Disputes  about  the  Jus  Dhnnum,  of 
several  sorts  of  Power,  whether  Regal,  Episcopal,  or  Pres- 
byterial, have  had  fatal  Effects  in  their  several  Turns. 
1840  GLADSTONE  Ch.  Print.  410  A  question  of  pure  fact,. . 
whether  the  sufficiency  of  Apostolical  powers  has  been 
historically  transmitted  in  the  Presbyterial  as  well  as  in  the 
Episcopal  line. 

b.  of  a  local  PRESBYTERY  (sense  4). 

1717  DE  FOE  Mem.  CIi.  Scot.  16/1  The  Assembly  of 
Ministers,  either  General,  Synodical,  or  Presbyterial.  1796 
MORSE  Anter.  Gcog.  I.  271  The  Presbyterian  churches  are 
governed  by  congregational  presbyterial  and  synodical 
assemblies.  1832  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1851)  III. 
xvii.  317  Men  will  not  suspend  their  secular  business  on  the 
Presbyterial  fast-day.  1851  BLACKIE  Stud.  Lang.  25  Passing 
the  entrance  trials.. and  Presbyterial  examinations. 

2.  =  PKESKYTKRIAN  a.  i.     (Common  in  i  ;th  c. ; 
now  rare.) 

1592  (title)  Conspiracie  for  Pretended  Reformation:  viz. 
Presbyteriall  Discipline.  1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  (title) 
Davngerovs  Positions  and  Proceedings,  published  and 
nractised  within  this  Hand  of  Brytaine,  vnder  pretence  of 


poynt  out  when  it  began.  1646  CHAS.  I  in  Ellis  Ong.  Lett. 
ber.  n.  in.  326  Many  persuasions  and  threatnings  that 
hath  been  used  to  me  for  making  me  change  Episcopal  into 
KtS?5tf  &ove™'"ent.  »«i-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  i 

(I.  388  The  two  main  Rival  Forms  of  Church  Government 
pretending  to  divine  Institution,  are  the  Presbyterial  and 
Episcopal.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  6  June  3/2  The  petitioners 
were  departing  from  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterial 
system  and  were  going  on  the  worst  lines  of  a  Congrega- 
tionahsm  no  one  could  defend, 
t  b.  as  $b.  =  PRESBYTERIAN  si.  06s. 

1647  G.  PALMER  Sectaries  Unmasked  23  Another  point  in 
Sectarie?  "    the  Presby'«ialls   and   some  of  the 

Hence     t  Presbyte'rialist,     a     Presbyterian; 
Presbyte-riallyorfz;.,  f  a.  according  to  the  Pres- 
byterian   system    of    church    government   (o6s.) ;    ' 
b.   by  or  on  the  part  of  a  (or  the)  presbytery. 

1647  G.   PALMER   Sectaries    Unmasked  2    Conversations 


sion  to  the  sacrament.  1904  R.  SMALL  Hist.  U.  P.  Con. 
gregat.  1.  281  The  congregation  was  visited  presbyterially 
in  the  end  of  1773. 

Presbyterian  (pres-,  prezbitie-rian),  a.  and 
s6.  Also  7  -bit-.  Now  usually  with  capital  P. 
[f.  L.  pritbyteri-um  PRESBYTERY  +  -AN  ;  cf.  F. 
presbytirien  (in  ijth  c.  an  almoner,  Froissart). 
For  form  cf.  episcopalian] 

A.  adj.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
government  by  presbyters  or  presbyteries  ;  applied 
to  a  form  or  system  of  church  polity  (see  below) ; 
belonging  to  or  maintaining  this  system. 

In  Presbyterian  Churches  no  higher  order  than  that  of 
presbyter  or  elder  is  recognized,  the  'bishop'  and  'elder  ' 
of  the  N.  T.  being  held  to  be  identical.  All  elders  are 
ecclesiastically  of  equal  rank;  but,  in  their  function  in  the 
church,  while  some  are  'ruling  and  teaching  elders'  or 
'  ministers ',  others  are  only  '  ruling  elders '  (popularly  called 
'  lay  elders ',  but  erroneously,  since  all  elders  are  ordained 
or  '  in  orders ').  Each  congregation  is  governed  by  its  session, 
consisting  of  the  minister  and  the  other  elders  ^see  KIRK- 
SESSION,  also  CONSISTORY  9) ;  the  sessions  are  subordinate  to 
the  PRESBYTERY  (see  also  CLASSIS),  the  presbyteries  to  the 
SYNOD,  and  (in  most  Presbyterian  Churches)  the  synods  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  (see  ASSEMBLY  5  b). 

1641  SIR  T.  ASTON  Remonslr.  Presbitery  Title-p.,  A  Short 
Survey  of  the  Presbyterian  Discipline.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  \.  §  172  In  Scotland,  .though  there  were  Bishops 
in  name,,  .they  themselves  were,  .subject  to  an  Assembly, 
which  was  purely  Presbyterian.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt. 
228,  I  am  confidently  perswaded,  That  the  true  way  of 
Christ's  Discipline,  is  parcelled  out  between  the  Episcopal, 
Erastian,  Presbyterian,  and  Independents;  and  that  every 
party  hath  a  piece  of  the  Truth  in  peculiar.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  i.  191  For  his  Religion  it  was  fit  To  match  his 
Learning  and  his  Wit:  Twas  Presbyterian  true  Blew. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  V.  vii.  281  After  the 
general  vote  was  carried  for  the  union  [of  England  and 
Scotland],  before  they  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
particular  articles,  an  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the 
Presbyterian  government.  1750  J.  EDWARDS  Wks.  (1834) 

1.  xvii.  p.  clxiii/i  The  presbyterian  way  has  ever  appeared 
to  me  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things.    1817  J.  EVANS  Excnrs.  Windsor,  etc. 
10  For  this  purpose  they  erected  a  Presbytery  at  Wands- 
worth  [1572]... This  was  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
England.     1820  SOUTHEY  Wesley  II.  365  He  died  at  New- 
bury-Port,  in  New-England,  and.. was  buried   before  the 
pulpit,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  town.     1853 
KILLEN  Hist.  Presbyt.  Ch.  Irel.  in.  xxxi.  585  On  Friday, 
the  toth  of  July  1840,. .the  court  was  regularly  constituted 
under  the  title  of '  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland'.     1876  Proc.  Union  Synod  in  Drysdale 
Hist.  Prcfbyt.  Eng.  ill.  (1889)  626  note,  That  the  name  of 
the  Church  shall  be  '  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  '. 
looi  M°Cnic  Church  of  Scot.  Divisions  t,  Reunions  ii.  33 
The  polity  of  the  Societies  was  presbyterian. 

b.  Reformed  Presbyterian,  of  or  pertaining  to 
those   Presbyterians   who    protested    against   the 
constitution  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  at 
the  Revolution  Settlement  in  1689,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  true  representatives  of  the  Covenanters  of 
the  seventeenth  century;    also   popularly   called 
CAMERONIAN,  q.  v. 

They  consisted  of  members  of  the  '  United  Societies ' 
formed  in  1681,  and  in  1743  organized  themselves  under  the 
name  of  The  Reformed  Presbytery,  known  at  a  later  date 
as  the  '  Reformed"^ Presbyterian  Church '.  In  1876  the  greater 
part  of  this  body  in  Scotland  united  with  the  Free  Church  ; 
but  some  held  out,  and  still  constitute  a  separate  denomi- 
nation. 

[1701 :  see  B.  1744  A.  MARSHALL  in  Hutchison  Ref.  Presb. 
Ch.  187  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  M'Millan  and  I,,  .with  certain 
elders,  upon  the  ist  August  1743,  did  erect  ourselves  into  a 
Presbytery  under  the  name  of '  The  Reformed  Presbytery  '.J 
i8o6(////f)  Reformation  Principles  exhibited  by  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  1860 
J.  GARDNER  Faiths  of  World  II.  745/2  A  fully  organized 
and  independent  section  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  was  formed  in  the  sister  isle.  1893  HUTCHISON  Ref. 
Presbyt.  Ch.  ii.  25  The  persecuted  Presbyterians,  of  which 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  claimed  to 
be  the  legitimate  ecclesiastical  successor. 

c.  United  Presbyterian,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
united  church  or  denomination  formed  in  Scotland 
in  1847  by  the  union  of  the  United  Secession  and 
Relief  churches.      (Abbreviated  U.  P.)     In  1900 
this  body  united  with  the  (main  body  of  the)  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  form  the  denomination  then 
named  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

1847  Proc.  United  Presbyt.  Synod  14  May  13  That  the 
Name  of  the  Church  under  the  authority  and  inspection  of 
this  Synod  be  The  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  that 
theName  of  this  Synod  be  The  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  composed  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  of 
the  Secession  Church  and  of  the  Synod  of  the  Relief  Church. 
1900  Ross  TAYLOR  in  Proc.  Assembly  United  Free  Ch.  Sc. 
64, 1  declare  the  Act  of  Union  finally  adopted,  and  that  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  are  now  one  Church  in  Christ  Jesus,  under  the 
designation  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  Presbyterian,  nonce-use. 
1699-1700  EARL  OF  BELLOMONT  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Stank)' 

5  Mar.  (Welbeck  MSS.),  He  gave  me  a  terrible  hard 
presbyterian  gripe  in  the  articles  between  him  and  me. 
—  Let.  to  1'ernou  7  Mar.  (Ibid.),  When  he  had  made  me 
depend  on  him  for  advancing  the  money,  .he  then  gave  me 
a  Presbyterian  gripe  and  fettered  me  in  the  writeings 
between  ns. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  presbyters  or  priests,  or 
the  priestly  order,  rare. 

1881  STANLEY  C/tr.  Inst.  vii.  (ed.  2)  147  The  texts  on  which 
the  ihcory  of  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  absolution  rests. 

B.  sb.  One  who  maintains  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  church  government ;  a  member  or 
adherent  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 

Re/anned  Presbyterian^  United  Presbyterian^  a  member 
or  adherent  of  the  religious  denominations  so  called :  see 
A.  i  b,  c. 

1641  SIR  T.  ASTON  Remonstr.  Presbit.^  Survey  Presbyt. 
Discipl.  Table,  Sectio  7.  The  Presbyterians  must  not  be 
prescribed  in  doctrine.  Ibid.  xiii.  I  iij,  The  inordinate 
violence  of  the  Presbyterians,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1753) 
478  Those  unhappy  separatists,  the  Puritans,.. who  since 
are  called  '  Presbyterians  ',  or  '  Jews  of  the  New  Testament '. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  21  A  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terians, of  the  Warwickshire  Classis,  was  call'd  at  Coventry. 
1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  77  The  PowV  and  Interest 
of  ye  N  on -Conformists  here  [Ireland],  and  their  greatest 
strength,  is  certainly  that  of  y8  Presbiterians,  who  are  of  y* 
Scotch  nation.  1701  SIR  R.  HAMILTON  in  Hutchison  Kef. 
Presbyt.  Ck.  v.  (1893)  138,  I  die  a  true  Protestant,  and  to 
my  Knowledge  a  Reformed  Presbyterian.  1732  E.  ERSKINE 
Synod  Sermon  Wks.  1871  I.  504  AH  sound  Presbyterians, 
who  read  the  history  of  our  forefathers,  generally  approve 
of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford  ..  and  other 
ministers  of  this  church.  1834  BYRON  Juan  xv.  xci,  For 
I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian.  1867  T.  S.  JAMES 
Hist,  Litigation  resp.  Presbyt.  Chapels  191  Milton,  what- 
ever he  was,  was  no  Presbyterian.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet. 
Stets(i&86)  98/2  Under  the  name  of  Reformed  Presbyterians 
the  society  still  exists,  claiming  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  old  Covenanters  in  maintaining  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  as  one  of  the  standards,  and  still  deploring  the 
constitution  of  Church  and  State.. as  established  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  at  the  Union.  Ibid.  600/2  The 
United  Presbyterians  carry  on  missions.. in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  together  with  medical  missions 
to  China.  1885  W.  D.  JEREMY  Presbyt.  Fund  <$•  Dr. 
Wit/taws's  Trust  Introd.  onote,  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
wind-guards  fixed  on  chimney-pots  were  called  Presby- 
terians, in  derisive  allusion  to  the  want  of  fixedness  in  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  Denomination  of  that  name. 

Presbyte  rianism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM  ;  cf.  F. 
fresbyttnanisme.~\  The  Presbyterian  system  of 
church  government :  see  prec.  A.  i . 

1644  GILLRSPIE  (title)  A  Recrimination  charged  upon 
Mr.  Goodwin,  in  defense  of  Presbyterianism.  1661  K.  W. 
Con/.  Charact.)  Univ.  Beadle  (1860)  72  The  favorites  of 
independing  presbyterianisme.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 
No.  54  p  3  The  Tories  tell  us,  that  the  Whig-Scheme  would 
end  in  Presbyterianism  and  a  Commonwealth.  1809  PINKNEY 
Trav.  France.  3  A  more  pious  Christian,  but  without 
presbyterianism,  did  not  exist  than  Captain  EHab.  1871 
RAINY  &  MACKENZIE  Life  Cunninghatn  xu.  164  The 
ineradicable  Presbyterianism  of  the  Scottish  people. 

Fresbyte  rianize,  *>.  [f.  as  prec.  + -IZE.] 
a,  trans.  To  make  Presbyterian ;  to  organize  ac- 
cording to  the  Presbyterian  system,  b.  intr.  To 
act  as  a  Presbyterian,  or  in  a  way  tending  towards 
the  Presbyterian  system  or  doctrine.  Hence  Pres- 
byte rianized  ///.  a.  ;  Presby  te-rianizing-  ///.  a. 

a  1843  SouTHF.vCVw.-//.  Bk.  Ser.  11.  (1849)  192/1  Cromwell's 
policy  with  the  Independents,  setting  them  to  prepare  a  Con- 
fession of  faith, — which  would,  ipso  facto,  have  Presby- 
terianized  them,  c  1878  PUSEY  in  Liddon  Life  (1897)  I V. 
xiii.  315  Our  Bishops  seem  paralyzed  by  our  Presbyte. 
rianizing  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1885  Ch.  O.  Rev.  Jan. 
494  The  reaction  from  the  unwise  step  of  Archbishop  Laud 
led  them  [Scottish  Episcopalians]  to  all  but  Presbyterianize 
their  worship  at  the. .restoration,  .in  1660.  1886  BRODRICK 
Hist,  Univ.  Oxford  145  These  bodies  were  equally  resolved 
to  Presbyterianise  the  University.  1889  DRYSDALE  Hist. 
Presbyt.  in  Eng.  592  The  need  of.  .submitting  to  some 
more  Presbyterianized  development. 

Presbyte'rianly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  Presbyterian  manner  or  direction. 

1656  EVELYN  Diary  2  Nov.,  Thb'  the  Minister  was  Presby. 
terianly  affected,  he  yet  was.. duly  ordain'd.  1601  WOOD 
At  A.  Oxon,  II.  255  This  person  [Thos.  Vaugnan]  tho' 
presbyterianly  affected,  yet  he  had  the  Kings  ear.  1894  W. 
WALKER  Hist.  Congreg.  Ch.  U.  S.  171  This  extension  of 
the  communion  was  not  put  in  practice ..  during  the  first 
half-century.. save  at  Presbyterianly  inclined  Newbury. 

Pre'sbyterism.  rare.  [f.  PRESBYTER  +  -ISM.] 
t  a.  =  PRESBYTERIANISM.  Obs.  b.  The  office  or 
rank  of  a  presbyter. 

1659  GAUDEH  Tears  Ch.  564  Anabaptisme,  or  Presbyter- 
ueu,  or  Independentisme.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams 
n.  (16921  197  It  looks  not  all  like  Popery  that  Presbyterism 
was  disdained  by  the  king  ;  his  father  had  taught  him  that 
it  was  a  sect  so  perfidious,  that  he  found  more  faith  among 
the  Highlanders.  1826  G.  S.  FABER  Dijfic.  Romanism 
(1853)  407  The  consecration,  .of  Archbishop  Parker,  even  if 
we  concede  the  mere  Presbyterism  of  Barlow,  will  be  more 
canonical  than  that  of  Pope  Pelagius,by  the  precise  amount 
of  one  Bishop. 

I!  Presbyte  rium,  -ion.  [Christian  L.  (Cy- 
prian, a  250),  ad.  Or.  irpcapurfptov,  ~rfpftov  (N.  T.) 
a  council  of  elders,  Jewish  or  Christian ;  in  eccl. 
Gr.  the  office  of  a  presbyter,  also  the  meeting-place 
of  presbyters  or  elders.] 

1.  =  PRESBYTERY  i. 

1565  JEWEL  Rcpl.  Harding**  Answ.  HI.  xxvi.  196  The 
Quier  was  then .  .called  Canccllit  a  Chauncel,  and  commonly 
of  the  Greekes  Prcsbyteriitm,  for  that  it  was  a  place  specially 
appointed  vnto  the  Priestes,  and  Ministers,  and  shut  vp 
from  nl  others.  1701  Cornell's  Interpr.,  Presbyterium^  the 
Presbytery  i.e.  The  Quire  or  Chancel  so  called,  because  it 
was  the  place  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  and  Priests,  and 
other  Clergy. 

2.  -  PRESBTTKRY  3. 
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a  1886  J.  KER  Led.  Hist.  Preaching  ill  (1888)  46  Next 
was  a  space  occupied  by  the  Presbyterion  or  body  of 
Presbyters.  1896  E.  BECK  in  Dublin  Rev.  July  82  The 
college  of  cardinals  represents  the  ancient  presbyter •/*»/,  or 
council,  by  which  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  every  other  bishop, 
was  assisted.  1902  T.  M.  LINDSAY  Ch.  <y  Min.  in  Early 
Cent.  y.  196  According  to  the  conception  of  Ignatius,  every 
Christian  community  ought  to  have  at  its  head  a  bishop, 
a  presbyterium  or  session  of  elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons. 

Presbytero-epi-scopal,  a.  nonce-wet.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  presbyter-bishop. 
1820  [see  PRESBYTER  i  a). 

Pre'sbytership.  [See  -SHIP.]  The  office  or 
rank  of  presbyter ;  --*  PRESBYTEBATK  i. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxviii.  §  3  Let  them  vse  what 
dialect  they  will,  whether  we  call  it  a  Priesthood,  a 
Presbytership,  or  a  Ministerie,  it  skilleth  not.  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  84  That  no  Deaconship  or  Presbytership  is 
given  among  them,  except  first  they  have  contracted  a 
Virgin.  1656  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Tim.  iii.  13  A  fair  step  to 
a  higher  order,  i.  e.  to  a  bishopric  or  presbyter-ship.  1881-3 
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we  dedicate  to  the  honour  of  the  presbytership. 

Presbytery  (pre-s-,  pre-zbitari).  Also  5 
presbetory,  -bytory,  6-7  -beterie,  -y,  -biterie, 
-bytrie,  6-8  -bitery.  [a.  OF.  presbiterie  (i  2th  c. 
in  Littre)  a  priest's  house,  ad.  late  JL  presbyterium : 
see  PRESBYTERIUM.] 

L  A  part  of  a  church,  esp.  of  a  cathedral  or  other 
large  church,  reserved  for  the  clergy;  formerly, 
the  three  seats  or  sedilia  on  the  south  side  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  chancel,  the  remnant  of  the 
bench  which  in  earlier  times  ran  all  round ;  hence, 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel 
beyond  the  choir,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed ; 
the  sanctuary. 

1412  in  Raine  Cattertck  Church  (1834)  9  A  high  awter.. 
with  three  Prismatories  [sic]  convenably  made  be  mason 
crafte.  1466  Inv.  in  Archxologia  L.  34,  j  cloth  of  grene 
bokrame  lyned  for  the  presbetory.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  291/1 
A  Presby  tory,/»iM&Y«7M«/.  c  «io  7«z/.  in  Papers  Norf.  $ 
Norw.  Archsol.  Soc.  XIV.  194  Itm.  iij  old  qwishons  daily 
lying  in  the  presbitery.  01552  LELAND  ftin.ll.-jj  ANoble 
Man  caullid  Philip  Fitz  Payne  was  buryed.  .under  an  Arch 
on  the  North  side  of  the  Presbyterie.  1845  PARKER  Gloss. 
Arc/iff.,  Presbytery,,  .the  part  of  a  church  in  which  the  high 
Altar  is  placed ;  it  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
choir,  above  which  it  is  raised  by  several  steps,  and  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  those  who  minister  in  the  services 
of  the  Altar.  1848  Rickman's  Arc/tit,  (ed.  5)  p.  xlvii, 
Clerestory  of  the  presbytery,  a  fine  rich  example.  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  8  The  nave,  or  body 
of  the  church  ;  the  choir,  and  the  sanctuary  or  presbytery. 

f2.  The  office  of  a  presbyter;  eldership  or 
priesthood;  =  PRESBYTERATE  i.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Al^h.^  Presbytery,  eldership. 
1623  COCKERAM,  Presbyterie^  Priesthood.  1630  BRATHWAIT 
Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  196  Those  precise  schismatics,  .cannot 
endure  any  precedency  or  priority  of  place  to  be  in  the 
church,  but  an  equality  of  Presbyterie.  1034  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  74  He.,  ransacks  the  Temples  or  Houses  of  Christian 
Deuotion,  trampling  vnder-foot . .  all  reliques  and  vsefull 
Ornaments,  belonging  to  Presbytery  [among  the  Georgian 
Christians],  1660  R.  COKE  Power  4-  Subj.  8q  The  next 
order  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  Apostles  and  Bishops  is 
that  of  Presbytery  or  Priesthood.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  fy 
Fasts  n.  vii.  (1739)  539  If  the  Word.  .Presbytery .. signifies 
not  a  College  of  Presbyters,  but  the  Office. 

3.  A  body  of  presbyters  or  elders  (in  the  early 
church ;    also  in  a  general  sense,  usually  with 
allusion  to  4). 

1611  BIBLE  i  Tim.  iv.  14  Neglect  not  the  gift.. which  was 
giuen  thee  by  prophesie,  with  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyterie  [TOU  irpevfivTcpimitfrtseyterii,  WVCLIF  of  prestis 
or  presthod,  TINDALE  an  elder,  CRANMER  presthode,  Geneva 
the  Eldership,  Rheims  priestbod,  Revised  the  presbytery]. 
1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  32  The  bosome 
admonition  of  a  Friend  is  a  Presbytery,  and  a  Consistory  to 
them.  1650  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  n.  vi.  §  i  (1651)  354  Even 
the  Bishop  with  his  Presbyterie  was  in  each  particular 
Church.  1709  J.  JOHNSON  Cltrgynt,  Vade  M.  \\.  p.  li, 
When  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  called  a  Presbytery 
to  condemn  Arius,  he  had  Deacons  present  with  him,  as 
well  as  Bishops  and  Priests.  1833  Tracts/or  Times  No.  7. 
4  The  Bishops  have  no  where  committed  it  to  the  Presby. 
tery.  1853  D.  KING  Def.  Presbyt.  Ch.  Govt.  v.  vi.  (1854) 
269  The  early  Christian  fathers  frequently  call  the  delibera- 
tive council  of  a  particular  church  its  presbytery. 

4.  In   the   Presbyterian    system :    A    body    or 
assembly  of  presbyters  or  elders,  consisting  of  all 
the  ministers,  and  one  ruling  elder  (or  sometimes 
two)   from  each  parish   or  congregation   within 
a  particular  local  area,  constituting  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  next  above  the  kirk-session  and  below 
the  synod  (see  PRESBYTERIAN  a.  i). 

1578  -znd  Bk.  Disci pL  Ch.  Scot.  xi.  §  n  Na  man  aucht  to 
have  the  office  of  visitation  (i.e.  be  a  Superintendent]  bot 
he  that  is  lawfully  chosin  be  the  Presbytrie  thereunto. 
158*  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  476  Patrik  Giilespie, 
moderatour  of  the  hall!  presbitefie  of  Striveling.  1640-1 
Kirkcudbr.  War-Comtn.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  25  Some  must  be 
appoyntit  in  everie  Presbytrie,  by  the  Committie  thairof. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  III.  Hii.  138  note,  A  presbytery  in 
Scotland  is  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  court,  the  same  that 
was  afterwards  called  a  classis  in  England.  T&a6Gazettecr 
Scot/,  (ed.  a)  p.  xviii,  The  General  Assembly,  .consists  of 
commissioners,  some  of  whom  are  laymen,  under  the  name 
of  ruling  elders  from  presbyteries,  royal  boroughs,  and 
universitir;-..  i8a8  K.  IRVING  Last  Days  p.  viii,  Having 
received  ordination  from  the  Presbytery,..  I  set  out  on  this 
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very  morning  <*ix  years  ago,  on  my  way  to  London.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sch*  Scott,  u.  i.  83  In  1706  the  Assembly 
recommended  presbyteries  to  visit  all  public  grammar 
schools  within  their  bounds. 

attrit.  1619  Rtf.  Privy  Council  Scat.  Ser.  n.  III.  aj  That 
they  . .  make  thair  addresse  to  the  severall  presbytereis 
upoun  the  first  presbyterie  day  after  the  charge. 

b.  transf.  The  district  comprising  the  parishes 
or  congregations  represented  by  a  presbytery. 

1581  Rtf.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  383  That  thaireflir 
presbitereis  or  elderschippis  may  be  constitute.  1591  IMii. 
IV.  628  Maisl  pairt  of  the  kirkis  within  the  said  presbiterie. 
1640-1  Kirkciidkr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  48  Thair 
are  ten  kirkes  of  the  presbytrie  of  Drumfries.  a  1817  'J'. 
DWICHT  Trav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1831)  II.  nz  He  lived 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  [U.  S.].  1840 
Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  500/1  In  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland ..  there  are  69  Presbyteries,  each  consisting  of 
parishes  in  number  not  more  than  24  nor  fewer  than  12.  The 
Provincial  Synods,  of  which  there  are  15,.  .are  composed  of 
the  Presbyteries  within  the  provinces  which  give  name  to  the 
•Synods.  Mod.  The  churches  in  the  London  Presbytery. 

c.  By  early  writers,  sometimes  applied  to  the 
body  of  elders  of  an  individual  parish   church 
(corresponding  to  the  actual  kirk-session). 

['573  SANDYS  Let.  to  Bullinger  is  Aug.  in  Zurich  Lit/. 
(Parker  Soc.)  I.  n.  173  Ecclesia  Chnsti  non  admitrit  aliam 
gubernationem,  quam  illam  solum,  quae  fit  per  presbyterium  : 
scilicet  per  ministrum,  seniores  et  diacomtm.  Ibid.,  Habeat 
unaquaeque  parochia  suum  proprium  presbyterium.  transl. 
ibid.  I.  i.  395-6  The  church  of  Christ  admits  of  no  other 
government  but  that  by  presbyteries ;  vii.  by  the  minister, 
elders,  and  deacon. . .  Each  parish  should  have  its  own 
presbytery.  1655  FULLER  C/i.  Hist.  ix.  iii.  I  8  The  Non- 
conformists though  over-powred  for  the  present  [1572]  in 
Parliament  . .  after  the  dissolution  thereof, . .  presumed  to 
erect  a  Presbitery  at  Wandsworth  in  Surrey. .  .This  was  the 
first-born  of  all  Presbyteries  in  England,  and  stcnnditm 
usitni  Wandesrworth,  as  much  honoured  by  some,  as 
sccitnduiti  HSUJII  Sarntn  by  others.  1889  A.  H.  DRYSDALF. 
Hist.  Presbyt.  in  Eng.  121  A  Congregational  Eldership  or 
parochial  Presbytery,  to  which  the  Elizabethan  Puritans 
attached  prime  importance.  Ibid.  146  The  Presbytery 
which  was  set  up  at  Wandsworth  was  a  local  or  parochial 
eldership.  [But  some  question  this  view,  and  hold  that  the 
Wandsworth  Presbytery  was  at  least  an  approach  to  what 
is  still  known  in  Scotland  as  a  presbytery  (sense  4).] 

t  d.  The  ministers  and  elders  collectively  form- 
ing the  administrative  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  a  country.  Obs. 

1618  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  vin.  1705  In  Scotland  if  I 
liv'd,  I  would  deny  No  due  respect  to  their  Presbyterie. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  xliv.  341  The  Presbytery  hath 
challenged  the  power  to  Excommunicate  their  owne  Kings, 
and  to  bee  the  Supreme  Moderators  in  Religion,  in  the  places 
where  they  have  that  form  of  Church  government. 

e.  Reformed  Presbytery,  the  presbytery  or  court 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church :  see  PBESBT- 

TKRIAN  a.  I  b. 

1744  (see  PRESBYTERIAN  a.  i  b].  1860  GARDNER  Faiths  a/ 
World  II.  745/2  There  being  now  two  ministers,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Braehead  on  the  ist  of  August  1743,  when  a 
presbytery  was  the  first  time  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Reformed  Presbytery.  Ibid.  749/2  The  formation  of  the 
Reformed  Presbytery  in  Scotland  in  1743  was  productive 
of  much  advantage  to  the  Cameronians  in  Ireland. 

5.  The  Presbyterian  polity  or  system ;  Presby- 
terianism.    (Contrasted  with  episcopacy  or  prelacy, 
and  with  independency.)     Common  in   1 7th  c. ; 
now  rare. 

1500  NASHE/VU^K//*  v4^o/.Wks.(Grosart)  I.  asoThysbeeing 
a  place  vppon  which  they  haue  built  theyr  Presbiterie.  if  they 
pull  but  one  straw  out  of  the  nest,  al  their  egges  are  broken. 
i6aa  BACON  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  499 
The  ministers,  and  those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery, 
thought  their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England.  1641  MILTON 
Reform,  ll.  Wks.  1851  III.  66  In  France.. the  Protestants 
. .  carry  the  name  of  the  best  Subjects  the  King  has ;  and 
yet  Presbytery,  if  it  must  be  so  call'd,  does  there  all  that  it 
desires  to  do.  1647  Case  Kingd.  10  Presbyterie  is  the 
Rivall  of  Episcopacie.  1716  M.  DAVIES  At  hen.  Brit.  III. 
Diss.  Drama  2  The  Independants  pretend  to  refine  upon 
Presbitery  (as  that  did  upon  the  Church).  1846  M«CULLOCH 
Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  283  The  Act  of  William  and 
Mary,  re-establishing  Presbytery,  passed  in  1690.  187*  O. 
SHIPLEY  Glass.  Eccl.  Terms  264  Prelacy  was  re-established 
1610, .  .but  Presbytery  became  finally  triumphant. 

6.  A  presbyter's  or  priest's  house ;  a  parsonage. 
(Now  only  in  R.  C.  Ca.)    Also  presbytery-house. 

1815  SOUTHEY  in  O.  Rev.  XXXIII.  136  The  presbytery  of 
the  Moderator  differed  little  either  in  construction  or  sue 
from  the  hovels  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  1806  \\~esttn. 
Gas.  3  Mar.  8/3  He  dated  his  communication  from  '  The 
Presbytery',  as  is  usual  among  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
1902  N.  MUNRO  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  584/1  They  walked 
together  to  the  presbytery-house. 

II  Fresbytia  (-bi-tia).  jTmod.L.,  f.  Gr.  »j«ff- 
flvnjs  :  see  PRESBYTE.  Cf.  F. presbytic]  -PRES- 
BYOPIA. So  Presfcytic  a.,  Pre'sbytism 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Presbytia,  a  dimness  of  Sight,  when 
the  Ball  of  the  Eye  is  so  flat,  that  the  Visual  Rays  pass  the 
Retina,  or  Net-hke  Coat  before  they  are  united.  1821-34 
Presbytia  [see  PRESBYOPIA).  1857  DUNCLISON  Diet.  Meii., 
Presbytic,  presbyopic.  1863  ATKINSON  tr.  Ganofs  Physics 
vii.  vi.  §  509.  461  The  most  usual  affections  of  the  eye  are 
myopy  and  presbytism,  or  short  sight  and  far  sight. 

li  Frescapula  (prf,sk3e-pi«la).  Anat.  [PRE- 
A.  4  b.]  That  part  of  the  scapula  or  shonlder-blade 
above  (or  in  quadrupeds,  anterior  to)  its  spine  or 
median  axis.  Hence  Presca-pular  a.,  anterior 
to  the  spine  or  long  axis  of  the  shoulder-blade ; 
sb.  the  prescapularis  or  snfrasfinatu;  muscle. 
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PRESCIENCE. 

1890  BILLINGS  Wed.  Diet.,  Prescapularfossa,  supi  aspinous 
fossa. 

Pre-seene,  -scholastic:  see  PRE-  A.  2,  B.  i  d. 

Prescience  (prf-Jiens).  [a.  F.  prescience 
(I3th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  prsescientia  (Tertull.)  fore- 
knowledge :  see  PRESCIENT  a.  and  -ENCE.]  Know- 
ledge of  events  before  they  happen;  foreknowledge. 
a.  esp.  as  a  divine  attribute. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  974  (998)  They  seyn  right  bus 
bat  pyng  is  not  to  come  For  bat  )>e  prescience  hath  seyghen 


putteth  no  necessitie  in  tninges  ot  their  nature  conuenient 
vnto  free  wyll  of  man.  1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  106 
It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  Prescience  and  Omni- 
science. 1791  BOSWF.LL  Johnson  an.  1769  (1816)  II.  100 
Predestination,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be  avoided, 
if  we  hold  an  universal  prescience  in  the  Deity.  1835  I. 
TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  vil.  331  If  we  attribute  it  to  the 
divine  prescience. 

b.  as  a  human  faculty  or  quality :  Foresight. 
141  j-io  LYDC.  Chron.  Troy  it.  x.  (MS.  Digby  230),  Cassandra 
.  .in  echo  arte  had  experience  Of  bing_es  future  fully  pre- 
science To  telle  aforn  what  that  shal  betide.    1530  LYNDESAY 


j  rav.  TOO  nature  nauing  enauea  tnem  witn  mat  wonaenull 
prescience,  to  auoide  the  inconueniences,  and  yet  to  enioy 
the  benefit  of  the  riuer.  1791  BURKE  Let.  to  Memb.  Nat. 
Assemb.  Wks.  VI.  54  Statesmen  of  a  more  judicious  pre- 
science, look  for  the  fortunate  moment  too.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Explor.  II.  iv.  55  Resources.. contingent  certainly, 
so  far  as  our  prescience  goes. 
c.  With  a  and//.  An  instance  of  this.  rare~l. 

01763  SHENSTONE  Ess.  (1765)  148  We. .deny  ourselves., 
natural  gratifications,  through  speculative  presciences  and 
doubts  about  the  future. 

+  Pre'SCiency.  06s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1573  R.  T.  Discourse  16  Partly  by  the  Naturall  motions 
of  their  myndes,.. partly  by  the  presciencie  and  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  thinges  to  comme. 

Prescient  (prf-fient),  a.  Also  8  prse-.  [a.  F. 
prescient  (isth  c.),  ad.  L.  prtescientem,  pr.  pple.  of 
prsescire  to  know  before,  f.  prie,  PBE-  A.  i  +  sctre 
to  know.]  Having  foreknowledge  or  foresight; 
foreseeing. 

a  i6i«  BACON  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  1879  I-  796/1  The 
providence  of  king  Henry  the  seventh  was  in  all  men's 
mouths;  who.  .showed  himself  sensible  and  almost  prescient 
of  this  event.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  ni.  101  Prjescient,  the 
tides  or  tempests  to  withstand.  1798  CANNING,  etc.  New 
Morality  iv$'m  Anti-Jacobing  July,  Or,  like  the  anagallis, 
prescient  flower.  Shuts  her  soft  petals  at  the  approaching 
shower.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  vi.  xi,  Gerard  prescient  that 
some  trouble  might  in  consequence  occur  there.  1888  BRYCE 
Anier.  Commw.  I.  iv.  46  James  Harrington,  one  of  the 
most  prescient  minds  of  that  great  age. 

b.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  arising  from  prescience. 

1860  W.  COLLINS  Worn.  White  i.  x,  The  prescient  sadness 
of  a  coming  and  a  long  farewell. 

So  f  Presoie-ntial,  prse-,  a.    =  prec. 

<"*99  J-  BEAUMONT  Love's  Eye  ii.  Poems  (Grosart)  II 
243/1  Love . .  into  dark  Futurity  With  prassciential  Rays  doth 
press. 

PreSCientific  (pns3i,enti-nk),  a.  [In  I,  irreg. 
f.  PRESCIENCE  after  scientific;  in  2,  f.  PRE-  B.  i 
+  SCIENTIFIC  (prob.  after  prehistoric).] 

I.  1 1.  Of  or  belonging  to  prescience ;    condi- 
tional prescientific,  making  (the  divine)  prescience 
conditional.  06s.  rare. 

1836  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Election  11.  iii.  265  Ireneus 
..has  also  been  claimed  as  an  advocate  of  the  same  Con- 
ditional Prescientific  System:  but,  in  truth,.. he  really  main- 
tamed  a  directly  opposite  Scheme  of  causation.  Ibid.  267 
Ireneus  never  maintains  the  Conditional  Prescientific 
ocneme. 

II.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  times  prior  to  the  rise 
of  modern  science,  or  to  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method. 

rT*8i?  G',DuFF  sf-  at  Elgin  ii  Aug.,  Belonging  as  he 
[Lord  Palmerston]  does  to  the  premoral,  as  Cord  Derby 
says  he  does  to  the  prescientific,  school.  1868-70  MILL  Ess. 
Kelig.  (1874)  241  In  prescientific  times  men  always  supposed 
that  any  unusual  faculties  which  came  to  them  they  knew 
not  how,  were  an  inspiration  from  God.  1879  Times  s  June 
9  Their  expeditions  should  not  be  regarded  as  either  un- 
scientific or  prescientific. 

Presciently  (prf Jientli),  adv.  [f.  PRESCIENT 
+  -LY*.]  In  a  prescient  manner ;  with  prescience 

1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  III.  4S4  On'  this 
memorable  day  a  philosophical  politician  might  have  pre. 
sciently  marked  the  seed-plots  ofevents.  1844  DE  QUINCEV 
Greece  «,,der  Romans  Wks.  1858  VIII.  346  He  legislated 
well  and  presently,  they  imagine,  for  the  interests  of  a 
remote  posterity. 

Prescind  (prfti-nd),  ».  [ad.  L.  prsescindfre 
prsesdss-  to  cut  off  in  front,  f.  prse,  PKE-  A.  + 
scindere  to  cut.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  off  beforehand,  prematurely,  or 
abruptly  ;  to  cut  away  or  remove  at  once. 

1636  BRATHWAIT  Rom.  Emp.  20  The  brevity  of  his  reignc 
prescinded  many  and  great  hopes  of  his  good  government 
of  the  whole  Empire.    1657  TOMUNSON  Renon's  Disp.  284 
i  nereiore  these  surcles  are  prescinded,  that  a  new  spring 
may  follow.     1689  Cansid.  cone.  Succession  S,  Alleg  17  The 
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Crown  may  be  so  entailed,  .to  some  Persons,  as  to  bar  and 
prescind  the  Title  of  others.  1718  Entertainer  No.  29.  196 
Kings_  ought,  .if  they  do  fall  into  Mischiefs  to  prescind  the 
Occasions  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered.  1850 
O.  BROWNSON  Wks.  VII.  218  The  ingenious  writer  is  not 
at  liberty  to  prescind  from  divine  revelation  all  that  he  is 
not  sure  of  by  his  own  instincts. 

2.  To  cut  off,   detach,   or  separate  from ;    to 
abstract. 

1660  H.  MORE  Mytt.  Godl.  To  Rdr.  25  Nothing.. but  a 
mere  Phrase,  if  you  prescind  it  from  what  is  comprized  in 
Remission  of  sins.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  \. 
I  iop  An  abstract  idea  of  happiness,  prescinded  from  all 
particular  pleasure.  1744  —  Strtt  §  225  If  force  be  con- 
sidered as  prescinded  from  gravity  and  matter,  and  as 
existing  only  in  points  or  centers,  what  can  this  amount  to 
but  an  abstract  spiritual  incorporeal  force  ?  1856  FERRIER 
fturt.  Metaph.  vil.  475  Nor  have  universal  things  pre- 
scinded from  the  particular  any  absolute  existence. 

3.  intr.  (for  re/I.)  with  from :   a.  To  withdraw 
the  attention  from  ;  to  leave  out  of  consideration. 
fb.    To  separate    itself,   withdraw  from   (o6s.). 
fo.  Prescinding  from,  apart  from  (ots.). 

1650  H.  BROOKE  Consem.  Health  A  ij,  They  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  Custom,,  .but  prescinding  from  that,  give 
their  understandings.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  ii.  6  The 
Air ..  must  be  defin'd,  prescinding  from  all  Admistions  that 
are  extraneous  to  it.  Ibid.  i.  xn.  48  The  Observer  shall 
never  find  it  worth  while  to  observe  Lunar  Semisextiles  or 
Quincunxes,  either  prescinding  from  their  Principals.  1687 
NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  362  A  bare  act  of  Obliquity  does  not 
only  prescind  from,  but  also  positively  deny  such  a  special 
dependence  of  it  upon  the  will.  1713  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vn. 
§  5  The  abstract  general  idea  of  man  prescinding  from,  and 
exclusive  of  all  particular  shape,  size,  complexion,  passions, 
faculties,  and  every  individual  circumstance.  1890  W.  S. 
LILLY  Right  #  Wrong  08  In  what  I  am  about  to  write  I 
prescind  entirely  from  all  theological  theories  and  religious 
symbols. 

Hence  Prescl'ndent  a.,  prescinding,  abstracting. 

1715  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  n.  101  Which  no  Body 
who  knows  the  prescindent  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  .can  deny. 

t  Pre'SciouS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  prxsci-us  fore- 
knowing (f.  prsescire  to  foreknow  :  see  PRESCIENT) 
+  -ous.]  =  PRESCIENT. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  I.  §  ii  Predestination.. is 
in  respect  to  God  no  prescious  determination  of  our  Estates 
to  come,  but  a  definitive  blast  of  His  Will  already  fulfilled. 
1697  DRYDEN  jKneid  xi.  242  Thrice  happy  thou, . .  Prescious 
of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind,  To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  by 
fate  assign 'd.  1763  C.  SMART  Phxdrus  in.  ix,  Cassandra  s 
prescious  care  Sought,  but  obtain'd  no  credence  there. 

Prescission  (pr/si'fan).  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
PRESCIND.]  The  action  of  prescinding. 

1589  _NASHE  Almond  2  If,  in  comparing  thy  knauery,  my 
full  points  seeme  as  tedious  to  thy  puritane  perusers  as  the 
Northeren  mans  mile  and  a  waybitte  to  the  weary  passenger 
. .  till  I  see  what  market  commission  thou  hast  to  assist  any 
mans  sentences,  I  will  neuer  subscribe  to  thy  periode  pre- 
scission  [printed  prescisme].  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Prescission. 
[See  also  PRECISION  2.] 

t  Prescit,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  prsescit-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  prsescire  to  foreknow  (see  PRESCIENT), 
in  med.L.  =  reprobate  (see  Du  Cange).]  Fore- 
known (to  be  damned)  ;  hence,  condemned,  repro- 
bate. So  f  Preset-tea  a. 

(Prxscltus  '  foreknown  '  was  evidently  employed  to  avoid 
przdestinatus ;  but  the  latter  being  commonly  restricted  to 
the  sense  '  predestinated  to  salvation  ',  prxscltus  came  to  be 
=  '  foreordained  to  perdition,  condemned,  reprobate '.) 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  7  J7e  pope  wat  not,  ne  of  himsilf,  if  he  be 
sauid  of  God,  pr  prescit  to  be  dampnid,  bat  if  he  be  prescit, 
silk  indulgencis  rennun  not  forb  a}en  be  ordinaunce  of  God. 
a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  fret.  (Ir.  Archaol.  Soc.)  I.  276  The 
deuout  penetent  and  humble  publican,  whoe  by  our  Sauiours 
verditt^.  .was  justified,  and  the  other,  your  examplare  and 
his  antigoniste,  prescited,  by  those  words  qui  se  humiliat 
exaltabitur,  et  qui  se  exaltat  humiliatitur. 

Presele,  erron.  form  of  PRESLE  Obs. 

Prescribe  (prtskrei-b),  w.  Also  7  pr»-.  [ad. 
L.  prsescribcre  to  write  before,  to  appoint  or  direct 
in  writing ;  in  law,  to  bring  an  exception  against, 
demur  to,  etc. ;  f.  pne,  PRE-  A  +  scrtbere  to  write.] 
I.  f  I-  trans.  To  write  first  or  beforehand ; 
also,  to  write  with  foreknowledge;  to  predict  in 
writing ;  to  describe  beforehand.  Obs. 

"545  LELAND  New  Year's Gi/t(i 549)  Diij, There  hath  beneto 
the  nombre  of  a  full  hundreth  or  mo,  that . .  hath .  .prescribed 
the  actes  of  your  moste  noble  predecessours.  1570  DEE  Math. 
Pref.  d  ij,  So  to  Paint,  and  prescribe  the  Sunnes  Motion,  to 
the  breadth  of  a  heare.  i6u  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  (1627)  To 
Rdr.,  For  the  manner  of  proceeding  used  in  this  worke,  it  is 
prescribed  in  the  preface.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  I. 
133  Except  you  rightly  understand  the  words  of  Berenganus, 
(nee  might  have  said  of  Pope  Nicolas,  who  did  prescribe 
them).  1653  H.  WHISTLER  Upshot  Inf.  Baptism  102  Esaias 
prescribed  it  excellently;  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  Lamb, 
t  b.  To  inscribe  on  the  front  or  forepart.  Obs. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byrm't  Conspir.  Ded.,(Hauing  heard  your 
approbation  of  these  in  their  presentment)  I  could  not  but 
prescribe  them  with  your  name. 

2.  To  write  or  lay  down  as  a  rule  or  direction  to 
be  followed  ;  to  appoint,  ordain,  direct,  enjoin. 
Const,  to  or  dative ;  with  simple  obj.  or  obi.  cl. 

.1535  Goodly  Primer  (1834)  204  Let  us  prescribe  him  no 
time,  but  ever  submit  our  wills  to  his.  ,538  CROMWELL  in 
Memmar \L,/e &  Lett.  (1902)  II.  ,53  The  workes  of  charite 
marcy  and  faithe  specially  prescribed  and  commaunded  in 
scripture.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  n.  (,895)  249 
What  soeuer  is  prescribed  vnto  him  that  kflleth  any  of  the 
proclamed  persons.  1376  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  93  Reason 
prescribcth..that  Whatsoeuer  we  attempt  in  the  course  of 
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°f?  "I*'  b.Iamc  may  >*  auoydcd.  .11648  LD.  HERBERT 
Hut.  i  ///(i683)227  Your  master  ought  not  to  prescribe  me 
what  I  am  to  do.  1714  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  iv.  Wks.  1761 
HI.  64  Wood  prescribes  to  the  news  mongers  in  London  what 
they  are  to  write.  1778  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  17  Apr.  Verses 
..prescribed  as  an  exercise.  1843  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDGE  in 
Stanley  Arnold  (1844)  I.  i.  9,  I  know  not  whether  the 
statutes  prescribe  the  practice.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Aletaph. 
415  Not  even  Religion  should  presume  to  prescribe  to 
God  the  course  which  the  world's  development  must  have 
followed  subsequently  to  its  creation. 

b.  in  indirect  pass,  with  the  person  as  subject. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Sit.  Worn.  IV.  iv,  So  they  were  prescrib'd 
to  goe  to  Church.  1879  BROWNING  Ned  Bratts  37  And  ten 
were  prescribed  the  whip,  and  ten  a  brand  on  the  cheek. 

fo.  absol.  or  intr.  To  lay  down  a  rule;  to 
dictate,  appoint,  direct.  Of  a  law  or  custom  :  To 
be  of  force.  Obs. 

1564  P.  Martyr's  Comm.  Judges  1  89  b,  These  prescribe  not, 
when  as  they  are  manifestly  vicious  and  euyll.  But  that 
custome  prescribeth,  which  is  neither  against  the  woord  of 
God,  nor  the  law  of  nature,  nor  the  common  lawe.  c  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cv.  vi,  He  rulers  rules,,  -prescribes,  and 
all  obey.  1610  Bp.  CARLETON  yurisd.  278  This  Synode  pre. 
scribed  against  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  a  1716  SOUTH  Strm. 
(1727)  IV.  ix.  387  Nothing,  .being  so  tyrannical  as  Ignorance, 
where  Time  and  long  Possession  enables  it  to  prescribe. 

3.  Med.  trans.  To  advise  or  order  the  use  of  (a 
medicine,  remedy,  or  treatment),  with  directions 
for  the  manner  of  applying  it.  Const,  as  in  2. 

1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  54,  I  prescribe 
for  his  health  this  medicine.  1607  TOPSELI.  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  178  Pliny  prescribeth  a  man  which  twinkleth  with  his 
eyes,  and  cannot  look  stedfastly,  to  wear  in  a  chain  the 


, 

tongue  of  a  Fox.     1676  W.  HUBBARD  Happiness  of  People 

40  To  prescribe  to  the  people  poysonous  Drugs  instead  of 

holsome  food  or  physick.     1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Otserv. 

urf.   (1771)  324   He  was  ..  prescribed  a  ..  Ptisan.     1806 

OSANQUET  &  PULLEN  New  Rep.  I.  196  The  Defendant  as 


wholsome  food  or 
Surf 

BOSA  .    . 

apothecary  made  up  the  medicines  prescribed  by  the  Plain- 
tiff for  the  patient.    1843  R-  J-  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med. 
ix.  97  To  leech  his  head  and  prescribe  tartar  emetic. 
b. 


absol.  or  intr. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  249  Methinkes  you  prescribe 
to  your  selfe  very  preposterously.  1607  —  Timon  v.  iv.  84, 
I  will,  .make  each  Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  others  Leach. 
1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  fy  Ab.  Physick  200  This  Doctor.. 
Prescribes,  and.. gives  order  for  a  Preventive  Purge  to  be 
taken  next  morning.  1737  WEST  Let.  in  Gray's  Poems 
(1775)  27  If..'  Friendship  be  the  physic  of  the  mind',  pre- 
scribe to  me,  dear  Gray,. .  I  shall  be  a  most  obedient  patient. 
1899  Daily  News  15  Mar.  7/1  His  motto  was  that  no  states- 
man should  prescribe  until  he  was  called  in.  Mod.  The 
physician  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  him. 

f4.  trans.  To  limit,  restrict,  restrain ;  to  confine 
within  bounds.  Obs. 

1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  i.  601  Prescrib'd  to  one  poore  solitary 
place,  Who  should  have  progres'd  all  a  Kingdomes  space. 
1688  PRIOR  Exodns  iii.  14  vii,  Laws  to  his  Maker  the  learn  d 
wretch  can  give:  Can  bound  that  Nature,  and  prescribe 
that  Will,  Whose  pregnant  word  did  either  ocean  fill.  1726 
DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  it.  iii.  (1840)  197  The  faculties  of  man . . 
are  prescribed  on  the  other  hand,  and  cannot  sally  out  with- 
out leave. 

II.  Law.  f  5.  trans,  a.  To  hold  by  PRESCRIPTION 
(sense  4  b).  b.  To  claim  by  prescription.  Obi.  rare. 

1455  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  337/1  (Anc.  Pet.  1387,  P.R.O.)  Not 
withstonding  that  by  the  olde  liberte  and  fredome  of  the 
Comyne  of  this  londe  had,  enjoyed  and  prescribed,  fro  the 
tyme  that  no  mynde  is,  alle  suche  persones  as  . .  beene 
assembled  in  eny  parlement . .  ought  to  haue  theire  fredome 
to  speke  and  sey  in  the  hous  of  theire  assemble  . .  he  was 
.  .arrested,  and.  .led  to  the  Toure  of  London.  1607  COWELL 
Interpr.  s.v.  Prescription,  A  seruant  prescribeth  liberty 
after  a  yeare. 

6.  intr.  To  make  a  claim  by  prescription  ;  to 
assert  a  prescriptive  right  or  claim  (to  oifor  some- 
thing ;  also  with  inf.  or  c/ause). 

1531  Dial.  OH  Laws  Eng.  n.  1.  104  b,  If  a  hole  countrey 
prescribe  to  pay  no  tythes  for  corne,  or  hey  or  suche  other, 
[shewe  me]  whether  thou  thynke  that  that  prescripcion  is 
good.  1544  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  u.  xi.  42  b,  A  man  may  not 
prescry be  in  a  vyllayne  in  grosse  without  shewynge  of  wry  tt- 
ynge  but  in  hymselfe  that  claymeth  the  vyllayne  and  in  his 
auncesters  whose  heyre  he  is.  Ibid.  47  b,  If  a  lord  of  a 
manour  wyl  prescrybe  that  it  hath  ben  accustomed  within 
his  manoure  tyme  out  of  mynde  that  euery  tenaunt  [etc.]. 
1713  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4}  75  The  Lord 
of  a  Manor.. may  prescribe  to  a  Seat  in  the  Body  of  the 
Church,  which  he  and  his  Ancestors  have  immemorially 
used.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xvii.  264  Formerly  a 
man  might,  by  the  common  law,  have  prescribed  for  a  right 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  or  predecessors 
at  any  distance  of  time.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Priits 
(ed.  4)  II.  1119  If  the  party  has  a  general  common,  and 
prescribes  for  common  for  any  particular  sort  of  cattle,  this 
will  be  good.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1875)  450  A  man 
might.. prescribe  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  from  time 
immemorial  exercised  a  certain  right  in  gross. 
Jig.  a  i6ig_  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i,  ix.  §  2  (1622)  62  Time, 
which  prescribeth  against  all  humane  inuentions,  and  which 
chalengeth  the  honour  of  Antiquity  from  them.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgah  n.  xii.  260  Presuming  on  their  former  victories,  that 
in  so  fortunate  a  place  they  might  prescribe  for  conquest. 

•(•  7.  intr.  Of  a  person  :  To  plead  prescription  of 
time  (PRESCRIPTION  4)  against  an  action,  statute, 
or  penalty ;  to  cease  to  be  liable  on  account  of  the 
lapse  of  the  prescribed  time.  Obs. 

1595  Expos.  Terms  Lam  145  b,  But  one  may  not  prescribe 
against  a  statute  except  he  haue  an  other  statute  that 
serueth  for  him.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Prescription 
A  Judge  or  Clerk  convicted  for  false  entring  of  Pleas,  &C. 
may  be  Fined  within  two  years  ;  the  two  years  being  past, 
he  prescribes  against  the  punishment  of  the  said  Statute. 
167*  Covjetl's  Interpr.  s.v.  /V«c-rr>//V>»,Whosoever  offendeth 
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against  any  such  Statute,  and  escapes  unquestion'd  for  two 
years  or  three  ..  may  justly  be  said  to  have  prescribed 
against  that  Action. 

8.  Sc.  Law.  intr.  Of  an  action :  To  suffer  pre- 
scription ;  to  lapse,  to  become  invalid  or  void  by 
passage  of  time.  Of  a  crime,  debt,  etc. :  To  be 
no  longer  capable  of  prosecution. 

1617  Sc.  Acts  "Jas.  VI,  c.  12  All  actions  of  warrandice.. 
shall  not  prsescrybe  [ea.  1816  prescryve],  from  the  date  of 
the  band.. but  only  from  the  date  of  the  distresse.  1678 
SIR  G.  MACKKNZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  u.  xxix.  §  r  (1699) 
276  According  to  the  Civil  Law,  Crimes  did  prescribe 
in  twenty  years.  1751  HUME  Ess.,  Justice  (1817)  II.  235 
Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  by  the  laws  of  most 
countries,  prescribe  sooner  than  bonds,  and  mortgages. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Lam  Scat.  773  By  the  act  1579,  c.  82, 
actions  of  removing  prescribe  within  three  years  from  the 
term  at  which  the  tenant  has  been  warned  to  remove.  1874 
Act  37  <•  38  Viet.  c.  94  §  42  All  inhibitions,  .shall  prescribe 
on  the  lap:>e  of  five  years  from  the  date. 

"fig.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  xv.  Wks.  1853  III. j>7 
The  grasp  of  the  church  never  relaxed,  never  '  prescribed  , 
unless  freely  and  by  choice. 

Hence  Presori-blng  vbl.  sb. ;  f  Presori'bement, 
prescription,  prescribing.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1563  FOXE  A.  tr  M.  26/2  The  matter  being  decised  be- 
twixt them  after  the  popes  own  prescribement,  themperour 
taketh  his  iourny  to  Papia.  1618  M.  BARET  Horsemanship 
i.  6s  By  practise  it  may  bee  better  perceiued  then  by  pre- 
scribing, a  1704  T.  BROWN  .SVif.  on  Quack  Wks.  1730  I.  63 
Whole  nations  might  be  killed  by  thy  prescribing. 

Prescribe,  formerly  frequent  for  PIIOSCEIBE. 

Prescribed  (-skrei-bd),///.  a.  [f.  PRESCRIBE  v. 
+  -ED!.]  Laid  down,  appointed,  or  fixed  before- 
hand ;  ordained,  appointed,  set,  fixed,  defined. 

1577  tr.  Bnllinger's  Decades  (1592)  562  They,  .which  after 
a  prescribed  manner  of  punishment  doo  penance  for  their 
sinnes.  a  1610  HEALEY  Epictetus'  Man.  (1636)  49  To  drink 
no  colde  water  nor  wine,  but  at  prescribed  seasons.  1728 
MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iv.  276  Two  of  them  seizing  each 
prescribed  Criminal.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV. 
775  On  the  prescribed  day,  the  Sheriff's  officers  ventured  to 
cross  the  boundary.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.  t,  Nat. 
193  Within  its  prescribed  limits,  and  under  its  prescribed 
conditions,  the  operations  of  instinct  are  certain. 

Prescriber  (prftkrai'baj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  prescribes. 

1.  One  who  appoints  or  ordains. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.,  The  physycians 
of  the  bodyes,  haue  practycioners,  and  potycaryes  that  dooe 
ministre  theyr  arte  vnder  theym :  and  themselfes  are  the 
prescrybers  and  appoyncters  what  it  is  that  muste  bee  geuen 
to  the  sycke.  1557  Ptt.  in  H.  Swinden  Hist.  Gt.  Yarmouth 
(1772)  428  Not  as  prescribers,  but  humbell  submitters.  1630 
LORD  Banians  71  The  first  Prescriber  of  their  rites.  1760- 
7»  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qiial.  (1809)  IV.  63, 1  was  impelled  to 
..your  destruction .. by  the  bloody  prescribers  of  custom. 
1907  in  Westin.  Gaz.  2  Oct.  6/3  Prescription  is  all  very  well 
if  you  are  satisfied  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  prescriber. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  medical  prescription.  Alsoy?£. 
[1548 :   see  sense  i.]    a  1660  HAMMOND  xix  Serm.  xiii. 

Wks.  1684  IV.  652  Hence  is  neither  the  physick  to  be 
under-prized,  nor  the  Prescriber.  1736  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  I.  Pref.,  The  best  prescriber  can  hardly  confide  in 
his  own  prescriptions.  1851  J.  CUMMINC  Foreshadows  viii. 
(1854)  233  The  cure  is  not  in  the  prescription,  but  in  the 
prescriber. 

3.  One  who  holds  or  claims  by  prescription,  rare. 
1717  in   Keble  Life  Bf,  T.  Wilson  x.  (1863)  348  Being 

thoroughly  convinced  of  the  Divine  right  of  paying  tithes 
in  kind,  and  being  one  of  the  ancient  prescribers  in  this 
isle,  [hej  did  freely,  .give  up  the  said  prescription  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop. 

Prescript  (pu-skript,  f  prftkri-pt),  sb.  Also 
(in  sense  3)  prescript.  [ad.  L.  pmscript-um 
something  prescribed,  a  copy,  task,  precept,  rule, 
etc.,  sb.  use  of  pa.  pple.  neut.  of  pmscriblre  to 
PRESCRIBE.  So  F.  prescript.] 

1.  That  which  is  prescribed  or  laid  down  as  a 
rule;  an  ordinance,  rule,  law,  precept,  command; 
a  regulation,  direction,  instruction. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  19  Emonge 
artificers  and  husbandmen  it  is  receaved  as  a  prescripte  that 
the!  should  sweate  bie  noe  meanes.  1543  BECON  Policy  of 
War  Wks.  1560  I.  128  b,  They  worshipped  and  serued  him 
. .  according  to  the  prescripte  of  his  holy  worde.  1683  TRYON 
Way  to  Health  624  To  conduct  the  rest  of  their  Lives 
according  to  the  Prescripts  of  Chastity  and  Virtue.  1797 
BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  359  The  legitimate 
contributions  which  he  is  to  furnish  according  to  the  pre- 
script of  law.  1898  Westni.  Gaz.  30  Aug.  5/1  Whether 
the  French  Government  was  consulted  before  the  issue  of 
the  Prescript. 

2.  Medicine  prescribed ;  also  transf.  a  medical 
prescription.     Now  rare. 

1603  HARSNET  Paf.  Impost.  45  Your  prescript  is  com- 
pounded of  these  delicate  simples,  Brimstone,  Assa  foetida, 
Galbanum,  S.  John's  Wort,  and  Rue.  1647  TRAPP  Camm. 
Matt,  xxiii.  5  Like  unto  the  foolish  patient,  which  when 
the  physician  "bids  him  take  the  prescript,  eats  up  the  paper. 
1710  T.  FULLER  Pharin.  Extenip.  Title-p.,  A  Body  of  Medi- 
cines, containing  a  thousand  select  prescripts.  1749  SHEN- 
STONE  Ode  after  Sickness  52  The  nymphs  that  heal  the 
pensive  mind,  By  prescripts  more  refin'd.  1891  G^MERE- 
DITH  One  of  our  Cfinq.  (1892)  205  A  medical  prescript,  one 
of  the  grand  specifics. 

3.  nonce-use.  That  which  is  written  beforehand 
or  in  the  forepart  (of  a  book,  etc.);  a  preface, 
introduction. 

1861  LD.  STANHOPE  Pitt  III.  408  He  proposed  that  the 
paper  should  be  sent  unsigned,  and  with  a  Preface  or  Pre- 
script as  follows. 
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p  In  the  following,  app.  a  misprint  of  the  early  edd.  for 
PRESCRIPTION  40 : 

1596  BACON  Max.  ff  Use  Cam.  Law  u.  (1629)  85  In  those 
i.ases  prescripts  will  not  serue,  except  it  bee  so  ancient,  that 
it  hath  had  allowance  before  the  lustices  in  Eyre. 

Prescript  (pr&kri-pt),  a.  [In  I.,  ad.L.  pra- 
script-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prKscriblre  to  PBESCUIBE. 
So  obs.  F.  prescript  adj.  (a  1430  in  Godef.),  F. 
present.  In  II.,  f.  PRE-  B.  I  +  L.  icript-us  written.] 

I.  1.  Prescribed  or  laid  down  beforehand  as  a  rule; 
ordained,  appointed,  fixed,  settled.     Now  rare. 

c  1460  Oseney  Keg.  161  Of  oolde  &  laudabile  and  lawfully 
prescripte  custome.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  i. 
(1895)  108  A  prescripte  and  appointed  some  of  money.  1586 
Exam.  H.  Barrawe  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  19  Whether 
he  thinketh  that  any  leitourgies  or  prescript  formes  of  prayer 
may  be  imposed  vpon  the  church.  01693  Urquliart  s 
Rabelais  in.  xxxiv.  290  The  Prescript  Rule  of  Hippocrates. 
1792  BUKKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  13  The  prescript  form  to  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  binds  its  clergy.  1877  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  VI.  viii.  482  Trying  to  make  prescript  words  per- 
form the  task  of  a  General. 

f2.  Circumscribed,  limited.  06s.  rare-1. 

1645-7  PAGITT  Iferesiogr.  59  A  prescript  place  like  a  Tub. 

t  3.  Acquired  by  or  based  on  prescription ;  pre- 
scriptive. Obs.  rare-1. 

i«5a  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  7  If  any  Doctors 
should.. say,  that  the  Republick  hath  a  prescript  Dominion 
over  the  Adriatick  Sea,  with  a  long  possession,  notwithstand- 
ing they  prove  it  not. 

II.  4.  Prior  to  the  age  of  writing,  nonce-use. 
1883  T.  KERSLAKE  in  ff.  >,  Q.  6th  Ser.  VII.  283/1  The 

earlier  southern  incursions  of  the  Patrician  school  [L  e.  that 
of  St.  Patrick]  through  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  were  in 
a  darker  and  prescript  age. 

Prescrrptible,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
prescript-  (see  prec.)  +  -IBLE ;  so  F.  prescriptible 
(prescrittible  i6th  c.  in  Littre),  It.  pmerittMb.] 
Liable  or  subject  to  prescription ;  derived  from  or 
founded  on  prescription. 

1541  HENRY  VIII  Declar.  Scats  D  iij  b,  The  hole  pre- 
scription of  the  Scottis,  if  the  matter  were  prescriptable,  is 
thus  deduced  euidentely  to  .xiii.  yere.  1688  Answ.  Talon's 
Plea  31  A  Sovereign  Power,  that  neither  suffers  attaint,  nor 
is  prescriptible.  1795  WYTHE  Decis.  Virginia  07  That  the 
demand  of  the  plaintiffs  is  in  its  nature  prescriptible. 

Hence  Prescriptibi'lity,  the  quality  of  being 
prescriptible. 

a  1843  JUDGE  STORY  cited  in  WORCESTER. 

Prescription  (prftkri-pjan).  [a.  F.  prescrip- 
tion (13*  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  prxscrip- 
tion-ein  a  writing  before  or  in  front,  a  title, 
introduction ;  a  pretext,  pretence  ;  a  precept,  rule; 
in  law,  as  in  sense  4 ;  n.  of  action  f.  prxscribSre 
(ppl.  stem  prescript-)  to  PRESCRIBE.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  prescribing  or  appointing 
beforehand  ;  that  which  is  prescribed  or  appointed  ; 
written  or  explicit  direction  or  injunction. 

1549  LATIMER  ist  Senn.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  37  Suerlye, 

ve  wyll  not  exchange  cure  fathers  doynges  and  tradicions, 


PRESCRIPTION. 

act  maide  of  befor  of  prcscripcione  of  obi  igacionis  it  u  ordanit 
[etc.].  1541  HENRY  VII I  Declar.  Scats  u  iij  b,  The  passing 
ouer  of  tyme  not  commodious  for  the  purpose,  is  not  alien- 
able in  prescription  for  the  losse  of  any  right.  1605  Tr)  all 
Ckm.  \.  \.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  208  Yeres  limit  not  a 
Crowne  i  There's  no  prescription  to  inthrall  a  King.  1639 


are  of  eight  sundry  proportions.  1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS  ' 
Answ.  §  2  (1653)  8  Their  prayer  was  not  of  Regular  pre- 
scription, but  of  a  present  Conception,  a  1716  BLACKALL 


to  do  it.     1888  Pall  MallG.  30  Apr.  7/1  Provinces,  .where 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  are  still  unfulfilled. 

2.  A  direction  or  formula  (usually)  written  by 
a  physician  for  the  composition  and  use  of  a 
medicine;  a  recipe;  transf.  the  medicine  prescribed. 
In  early  use,  more  widely,  any  course  of  hygiene 
ordered  by  a  physician,  '  doctor's  orders'. 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  x.  (1599)  4.i3EatinK--raw  app'es 
and  things  contrary  to  the  prescription  of  Physicke.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  Welli.  Hi.  227  You  know  my  Father  left  me 
some  prescriptions  Of  rare  and  prou'd  effects.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomct.  188  The  best  prescription,  .is  to  use  such 
exercises  as  gently  dilate  and  extend  the  Breast.  1679 
Hist  Jetzcr  15  This  Prescription  the  Sub-pnor  faithfully 
made  up,  and  put  into  Phials  for  use.  1700  RYCAUT  ««/. 
Turks  III.  131  The  Elector  of  Bavaria .. remained  at  Brin 
to  take  the  Air  by  the  prescription  of  his  Physitians.  1777 
FLETCHER  Bible  Armin.  Wks.  1795  IV.  263  Physicians,  who 
write  their  prescriptions  in  Latin.  1861  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing  93  Women  who  will  write  to  London  to  their 
physician, ..and  ask  for  some  prescription  from  him,  which 
they  '  used  to  like '.  4 

1 3.  Restriction,  limitation,  circumscription.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDEEY  Table  Alfh.,  Prescription,  limitation, 
or  appointing  a  certaine  compasse.  1649  MILTON  Eikon. 
ix.  Wks.  1851  III.  405  To  limit  and  lay  prescription  on  the 
Laws  of  God  and  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  mans  establish- 
ment, a  1718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  45t  If  Men  be 
restricted  by  the  Prescriptions  of  some  Individuals. 

II.  Law.  4.  Limitation  or  restriction  of  the  time 
within  which  an  action  or  claim  can  be  raised. 
[L.  prtucriptio,  in  law,  An  exception,  objection, 
demurrer ;  a  limitation  of  the  subject-matter  in 
a  suit ;  limitation  as  to  time  (Digest  18.  I.  76).] 
Now  commonly  called  negative  prescription. 

[1291  BmrroN  i.  xix.  §  7  En  tel  cas  voloms  nous  qe..pre- 
scripcioun  de  tens  courge  encountre  nous  cum  encountre 
autre  del  poeple.  (11377  RoUsofParlt.  II.  409/1  La  ou 
il  ne  poit  assigner  la  dite  Assise  estre  par  prescription  de 
temps.]  1474  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Ill  (1814)  II.  107/1  Anentis  be 


of  all  pretensions  to  a  right— an  exclusion  founded  on  the 
length  of  time  during  which  that  right  has  been  neglected. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scat.  768  The  negative  pre- 
scription  of  obligations,  by  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  was  first 
introduced  [into  Scotland]  by  the  statute  1469,  c.  29.  laid. 
774  By  7  Will.  Ill,  c.  3  t  5,  high  treason  committed  within 
the  Queen's  dominions  suffers  a  triennial  prescription,  if 
indictment  be  not  found  against  the  offender  by  a  grand 
jury  within  that  time. 

b.  Uninterrupted  use  or  possession  from  time 
immemorial,  or  for  a  period  fixed  by  law  as  giving 
a  title  or  right ;  hence,  title  or  right  acquired  by 
virtue  of  such  use  or  possession  :  sometimes  called 

•  positive  prescription. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  294  Jif  coyeitouse  prestU 

1  ban  *ue  in  possession  of  obere  mennus  goodis  fourty  jeer  or 
britti,  wrongfully, .  .bei  may  not  be  taken  from  hem..  ;  be 

I  vertu  of  prescripcion,  bi  long  custom  of  synne,  habbe  made 
hem  lordis.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  6  I  i  Divers  Fairs 
have  been  ho!den..by  Prescription  allowed  afore  Justices 
in  Eyre.  1513  FITZHERB.  Sun.  6  This  is  commen  appurte- 
naunte  by  prescripcyon,  bycause  of  the  vse  out  of  tyme  of 
mynde.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  221  Where  the  pro- 
bation and  approbation  of  testamentes  of  the  tenaunts  there 
dwelling,  doom  by  prescription  appertaine  to  the  principall 
Lord.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  u.  xiii.  269  His  title  to  this 
plain,  .is  made  lawful!  by  the  prescription  of  three  thousand 
years  possession.  i68j  Eng.  Elect.  Sheriffs  32  Nor  were 
these  Charters.  .Original  Grants,  but  only  Confirmations  of 
what  the  City  had  oy  prescription  possess' d  and  enjoy' d 
long  before.  17*6  AYLIFFE  Parergon  194  'Tis  said  in  our 
Law  Books,  that  the  Publick  acquires  a  Right  by  Custom, 
but  only  private  Persons  acquire  it  by  Prescription.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  276  If  prescription  be  once  shaken, 
no  species  of  property  is  secure,  when  it  once  becomes  an 
object  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  467  This  mode  of  acqui- 
sition was  well  Known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
usucapio. . .  In  the  English  law  it  is  caljed  prescription. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  766  The  positive  prescription 
was  introduced  [into  Scotland]  by  the  act  1617,  c.  12.  1876 
DIGBY  Real  Prof.  iii.  §  18.  156  note.  Prescription  is  where 


1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Hist.  Eng.  Law  II.  u.  iv.  8r 
Our  law  [in  i.ith  c.]  knew  no  acquisitive  prescription  for 
land,  it  merely  knew  a  limitation  of  actions.  Ibid,  140  Many 
incorporeal  things  can  be  acquired  by  prescription,  by  long- 
continued  user.  In  particular  we  may  see  this  in  the  case 
of  rights  of  common. 

o.  transf.  and  fig.  (a)  Ancient  or  continued 
custom,  esp.  when  viewed  as  authoritative.  (6) 
Claim  founded  upon  long  use. 

(<i)  1589  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  App.  3or  Yt  was  not 
fytte  his  Majestic  should  be  bound  to  geve  bis  letteres  of 
protectyon  by  prescriptyone,  but  as  seemed  his  Kyngly 


--. 'iption  of  time  naue  pr< ,  _ 

accounted  surnames.  165*  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldett's  MareCl. 
170  Almost  all  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Intervenient  Law 
of  Nations,  .do  depend  upon  Prescription  or  antient  Custom. 
31704  T.  Known  Praise  a/  tf ealth  Wks.  1730  I.  83  Your 
love  to  my  order  is  of  antient  date  and  very  long  prescrip- 
tion. 1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  i  T  i  Some  easy  method 
..which.. might  enjoy  the  security  of  prescription.  1850 
MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  ii.  68  His  temper  was 
moulded  to  the  love  of  precedent  and  prescription.  1881 
WESTCOTT&  HORT  Grk.N.  T.  Introd.  §  19  The.. modified 
texts  that  reigned  by  an  accidental  prescription. 

(b)  i6»S  BACON  Ess.,  Negotiating  (Arb.)  91  Vse  also  such, 
as  haue . .  Preuailed  before  in  Things  wherein  you  haue 
Emploied  them  ;  For  that  breeds  Confidence,  and  they  will 
striue  to  maintaine  their  Prescription.  i68»  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Chr.  Mar.  ill.  §  17  Narrow  self-ended  Souls  make  pre- 
scription of  good  Offices.  1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix. 
IV.  334  The  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergymen 
[had  been]  on  the  side  of  authority  and  prescription. 

1 5-  The  action  of '  prescribing '  or  claiming  by 
prescription  (see  PRESCRIBE  v.  6).  Obs. 

1531  [see  PRESCRIBE  T.  6],  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  222 
Prescription  is  when  a  man  clairaeth  any  thing,  for  that  he, 
his  ancestors,  or  predecessors, . .  have  had,  or  used  any  thing 
all  the  time,  whereof  no  mind  is  to  the  contrary.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  6s  A  prescription  de  nan  deci- 
mando  is  a  claim  to  be  entirely  discharged  from  tithes,  and 
to  pay  no  compensation  for  them. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prescription-book, 
•writing ;  prescription-glass,  (a)  a  glass  vessel 
with  measures  marked  on  it  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  (b)  a  lens 
ground  according  to  an  oculist's  prescription. 

1793  BEDUOES  Calculus  190  The  art  of  pharmacy  and  th 
science  of  prescription-writing  will  become  useless.  1887 
J.  C  HARRIS  Free  Joe,  etc.  11888)  155  Dr.  Buxton,  pre- 
scription-book  in  hand,  gazed  at  her. .over  his  old-fashioned 
spectacles.  1888  Sci.  Amer.  28  Apr.  259/1  The  lens-grmdmf 
room.. is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  making  what  are 
known  as  '  prescription  glasses '. 

Hence  t  Prescri-ptionary  a.,  arising  1 
scription  of  time,  prescriptive  ;  Frewsri-ptionist, 
t  a.  one  who  writes  a  prescription  (obs.) ;  b.  01 
who  makes  up  medicines  in  accordance  with  pre- 
scriptions, a  dispenser. 

,7rt  EARBEKY  tr.  Bumefs  St.  Dead  I.  80  We  may  safely 
therefore,  explode  that  old  prescnptionary  Maxim.  1716 
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PRESCRIPTION. 

M.  DAVIES  Atlun.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  12  All  compre- 
hended in  the  honourable  Tetrarchy  of  Physicians  or  Doctors 
((ear1  Qt>\i)V ,  or  Prsescriptionists),  Chirurgians,  Apothecaries, 
and  Chymists.  18..  Sanitarian  XVIII.  427  (Cent.  1).) 
The  apparent  deterioration  was  due  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
retail  druggist  or  prescriptionist. 

t  Prescription  2,  a  frequent  early  form  of  PRO- 
SCRIPTION. [Due  to  confusion  of  prx-  and/ra-.] 

f  1400  Apol.  Loll.  19  Lawful  cursing . .  is  dede  of  pe  kirk  ; 
for  it  is  a  prescripcoun  fro  comyning  of  feibful  men.  1432-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  129  Crete  treasones,  destruccion  of 
citesynnes,  robbenge  and  prescriptiones  folowede  [L.  pro. 
scriptiottes ;  1387  exilyngej.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's 
Comm.  275  The  same  outlawing  or  prescription  is  against 
the  lawes.  1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Prophecy  Wks.  (1711) 
181  Nothing  was  heard  but  Prescriptions,  Banishments, 
Assasinations,  Treasons. 

Prescriptive  (prfskri-ptiv),  a.     [ad.  late  L. 
frsescriptlv-us  of  or  relating  to  a  legal  exception 
or  demurrer  :  see  PRESCRIPT  sb,  and  -IVE.] 
1.  That  prescribes  or  directs;    giving  definite, 
precise  directions  or  instructions. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  xviii,  93  A  will  to 
be  executed  by  a  father  for  a  daughter.. carries  somewhat 
daring  and  prescriptive  in  the  very  word.  1788  Trifler 
No.  10.  126  Prescriptive  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
1849  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  I.  vl  92  Thus  the  spirit  of  the 
prescription  may  be  still  in  force  when  the  prescriptive 
authority  is  repealed. 

1 2.  Appointed  or  fixed  by  prescription.  Obs. 
1763  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  \.  xviii.  485  Directions  are  given 
for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  case  there  be  no  election,  or 
a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  or  prescriptive  day. 

3.  Derived  from  or  founded  on  prescription  or 
lapse  of  time,  as  prescriptive  right  or  title. 

1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxxii.  494  Lords  of  manors 
. .  who  have  to  this  day  a  prescriptive  right  to  grant  adminis- 
tration to  their  intestate  tenants  and  suitors.  1789  BURKE 
Reform  Representation  Wks.  1842  II.  487  Our  constitution 
is  a  prescriptive  constitution ;  it  is  a  constitution,  whose 
sole  authority  is,  that  it  has  existed  time  out  of  mind. 
1876  GRANT  Burgh  ScA.  Scot.  u.  v.  182  The  ancient  holiday, 
to  which  the  scholars  believed  they  had  acquired  a  pre- 
scriptive title  from  immemorial  usage. 

4.  Arising  from  or  recognized  by  long-standing 
custom  or  usage ;  prescribed  by  custom. 

1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Tkrale  n  June,  Unusual 
compliments,  to  which  there  is  no  stated  and  prescriptive 
answer,  embarrass  the  feeble,,  .and  disgust  the  wise.  1805 
Roscoi;  Leo  X,  II.  23  A  work,  which  does  not  implicitly 
adopt  prescriptive  errors.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T. 
(1851)  II.  i.  9  To  have  his  regular  score  at  the  bar. .and 
his  prescriptive  corner  at  the  winter's  fireside,  a  1854 
H.  REED  Led.  Brit.  Poets  (1857)  II.  x.  14  To  have  the  sun 
called  by  his  simple  almanac  name,  instead  of  the  loftier 
prescriptive  title  of  Phosbus. 

5.  Giving  or  recognizing  prescription  or  prescrip- 
tive right,  rare. 

1785  BURKE  Nabob  of  A  real's  Debts  Wks.  IV.  226  This 
venerable  patriarchal  job, ..hoary  with  prescriptive  years. 
1796  -  Let.  Noble  Ld.  ibid.  VI 1 1.  48  The  duke  of  Bedford 
will  stand  as  long  as  prescriptive  law  endures. 

Hence  Presori-ptively  adv.,  by  prescription; 
by  recognized  custom;  Prescri'ptiveness,  pre- 
scriptive character  or  quality. 

1780  BURKE  CEcon.  Reform  Wks.  III.  273  The  forest  lands, 
in  which  the  crown  has  (where  they  are  not  granted  or  pre- 
scriptively  held)  the  dominion  of  the  soil,  and  the  vert  and 
venison.  1816-7  DE  QUINCEV  Lcssing  Wks.  1859  XIII.  298 
The  cards  themselves,  by  their  gay  colouring,  and  the 
antique  prescriptiveness  of  the  figures,  .throw  an  air  of 
brilliancy  upon  the  game.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  f,  It. 
Nott-bks.  I.  178  We  continue  to  admire  pictures  prescrip- 
tively  and  by  tradition. 

tPrescri-ve,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  pree-,  5 
-serlfe.  [ad.  F.  prescriv,  full  stem  of  prescrire 
(iSthc.  in  Godefroy  Compl^,  ad.  L.  pnescribe're  to 
PRESCRIBE,  after  fcrire  -.—scrlblre.  Cf.  DESCRIVE.] 

1.  trans.  =  PRESCRIBE  v.  2. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Ixxxi.  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  129  Of  prayar  at  przscrivit  tymes  in  the  Kirk.  1506 
DALRVMPUE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  336,  I  prescriue  him 
na  law.  1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Annuel,  Prescrived 


b.   =  PRESCRIBE V.  3. 
1861  DAVIDSON  Poems  77  (E.  D.  D.)  My  grannie  may  pre. 
scrwe  an  herb  for  me. 

2.  (?)  intr.  To  become  valid  by  prescription. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  80  Thair  posses- 

S10UH..1S  of  sa  lang  tyme  bygane  prescrivit  and  passit  pre- 
scnpcioun. 

3.  intr.  Of  a  right  or  claim  :   To  cease  to  be 
valid,  to  lapse  by  prescription  of  time ;  =  PRESCRIBE 
v.   7 ;    also  said   of  the  prescribed  period :   To 
elapse,  run  out. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Lam  Arms  (S.T.S.)  262  Efter  xxx" 
3ens  he  aw  nouthir  till  ansuer  bataill  na  othir  process,  for 


II.  95/1  pe  obhgatione .  .sail  prescrife  &  be  of  nain  avail  be 
said  fourtj  jeris  beand  Ronnyng  &  vnpersewit  be  be  law. 
'474  /«**  107/1  In  tyme  to  cum  all  obligacionis  maid  or 
to  be  maide  pi  beis  no1  folowyt  w'in  xl  geris  sail  prescrive 
and  be  of  na  awaill.  1540  in  Bal/our's  Practicksdist)  147 
Comprysit  landis  expiris  and  prescryvis  sevin  jeiris  being 
bypast ;  hot  landis  annaljeit  under  reversioun  prescryvis 
nevir.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  \.  vi.  §  22 
(1699)  29  If  these  pursuits  should  not  prescrive  with  us  in 
five  years,  as  they  do  by  the  common  Law. 
IT  4.  trans.  To  condemn,  prohibit,  PROSCRIBE. 


1300 

[Due  to  med.L.  confusion  o(#r#.  and  pro-.] 

1562  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  i.  58  Bot  wyte  the  wickit 

pastouris  wald  no1  mend  Thair  vitious  leving  all  be  warld 

prescryvis. 

t  Prescri-ver.  Sc.  Ols.  [f.  prec.  +  -EKI.] 
—  PHESCRIBEB  i. 

1639  BALCANQUHAL  Declar.  Ckas.  /  Tumults  Scot.  347 
Albeit  by  the  meaning  of  the  prescriver  of  an  oath,  the 
swearer  were  tacitly  bound  to  maintaine  Episcopacie.  a  1653 
BINNING  Serin.  (1845)  408  What  is  the  service  of  him  that 
may  be  called  religion  indeed  ?  Should  we  be  the  pre- 
scnvers  of  it  ? 

Prescutal,  -scutelluxn, -scutum:  PBE-  A.  4. 

Prese,  obs.  f.  PRAISE,  PRESS,  PRIZE. 

t  Pre'seance.  06s.  [a.  F.  pntsJance  (presse- 
aiue  1595  in  Godef.  Compl.),  i.  pre.-,  PRE-  A.  2  + 
stance  a  sitting  (see  SEANCE),  after  OF.  preseer  to 
preside.]  Presidence,  presidency. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitusj  Hist.  iv.  Ixix.  (1391)  222  Yet  were 
they  at  discorde  brawling  about  the  preseance.  1602  CAREW 
Cornwall  71  Who.. may  for  their  discrete  judgement  in 
precedence,  and  preseance,  read  a  lesson  to  our  civilest 
gentry.  [18x6  H.  BEST  Four  Yrs.  France  27  To  allow  to 
the  bishop  ot  that  city  a  preseance  above  all  other  bishops.] 

Presede,  obs.  form  of  PRECEDE. 

Presedent(e,  obs.  ff.  PRECEDENT,  PRESIDENT. 

[Preseeing,  misreading  of foreseeing  (in  MS.). 

In  Leycester  Corr.  (Camden)  170;  whence  in  Motley, 
Cent.  Diet.,  etc.] 

t  Presegme.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  frsesegmen 
a  piece  cut  off,  paring.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Presegme,  the  paringof  ones  nailes. 

Pre-select :  see  PRE-  A.  i.  Presell,  Sc.  var. 
PRECEL  Obs.  Presemilunar,  -seminal,  -ary: 
see  PRE-  B.  3,  i. 

Presence  (pre-zens).  Also  4-6  presens, 
-enae,  5  -anoe,  6  -enss,  presence,  7  prsesens. 
[a.  OF.  presence  (I2th  c.  in  Littri)  (mod.  F. 
presence  after  new  formations  in  pr/>-} :— L.  prx- 
setttia  presence,  f.  prxsens  PRESENT  a, :  see  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  present;  the 
state  of  being  before,  in  front  of,  or  in  the  same 
place  with  a  person  or  thing;  being  there ;  attend- 
ance, company,  society,  association.  Usually  with 
of  or  possessive  indicating  the  person  or  thing  that 
is  present. 

21340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  47  J>e  folke  bat  i  visited 
noght  with  bodily  presens.  1340  Ayenb.  161  Of  blisse  of  be 
presense  of  lesu  crist,  and  of  |je  uelinge  of  be  holy  gost. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7036  pou  partid  our  presens  with  bi  prise 
wepyn,  pat  with  faith  and  affynite'  were  festinyt  togedur. 
ai533Lo.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixi.  211  Ye  shall  se  Huon,  whose 
presence  ye  so  sore  desyre.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  231  Hys  presence  and  persone  is  to  them  ryghte 
acceptable.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  vi.  24  By  Aversion, 
we  signifie  the  Absence;  and  by  Hate,  the  Presence 
of  t_he  Object.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1321  Our  Law 
forbids  at  thir  Religious  Rites  My  presence ;  for  that 
cause  I  cannot  come.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xvii.  II.  2 
They  were  seldom  honoured  with  the  presence  of  their  new 
sovereign.  1836  E.  OSLER  Hymn,  O  God,  unseen,  yet  ever 
near,  Thy  presence  may  we  feel.  1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Ref>. 
Geol.  Cornwall,  etc.  it  31  The  junction  of  the.. rocks. -is 
marked  by  the  presence  of  a  conglomerate  with  a  calcareo- 
magnesian  cement  1893  LIDDON,  etc.  Life  Piaey  I.  xii.  288 
Pusey . .  delighted  in  the  presence  of  God  manifested  in  nature. 
fb.  With//.  An  instance  of  being  present,  rare. 

£1635  SIBBES  Emanuell  ii.  (1638)  10  There  were  divers 
presences  of  Christ,  before  Hee  came. 

c.  In  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Christ  is 
held  to  be  present  in  the  Eucharist.  (See  also 
REAL  a.2  2  b.) 

[c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1438  When  they  sy  the 
bodyly  presence  Of  that  hooly  Eukaryst,  lowly  gan  they 
lowte.]  1551  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion  ad  fin.,  It  is 
not  ment  thereby  [kneeling],  that  any  adoracion  is  doone.. 
untoanyereall  andessenciaj  presence  there  beeyng  [1662  any 
Corporal  Presence]  of  Christs  natural!  fleshe  and  bloude. 
1 «  1555  P  LATIMER]  in  Foxe  A.  f,  M.  (1563)  979/1  This  same 
presence  may  be  called  moste  fitly,  a  reall  presence,  that  is 
a  presence  not  fained,  but  a  true  and  faythfull  presence. 
iS59->882  [see  REAL  a?  ab].  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  369  b,  The  doctrine  of  the  corporall  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament,  c  1683  BURNET  Orig.  Mem.  (1902)  52  He 
[Jas.  Dk.  of  York]  was  bred  to  believe  a  mysterious  sort  of 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament.  1851  S.  WILBERFORCE  in 
R.  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (1881)  II.  iii.  105  This  seems  to  me 
wholly  different  from  speaking  of  the  '  Presence '  as  the 
result  of  the  faith  of  the  receiver.  1866  R.  W.  DALE  Disc. 
Spec.  Occas.  iv.  93  The  presence  of  Christ  is  not  in  con- 
secrated bread  but  in  regenerated  souls.  1875  TENNYSON 
Q.  Mary  i.  ii,  You  do  not  own  The  bodily  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  Their  wafer  and  perpetual  sacrifice.  1901  B.  J. 
KIDD  39  A rticles  II.  xxyiii.  §  3  The  presence,  as  being 
thus  a  spiritual  presence,  is  at  once  a  real  presence  and  not 
a  gross  or  sensible  '  one.  1901  Bp.  GORE  Body  of  Christ 
iv.  §  2  (1907)  232  The  doctrine  of  the  objective  presence  in, 
under,  or  with,  the  consecrated  elements.  1903  J.  P. 
WHITNEY  in  Cambr.  Mod.  Hist.  II.  x.  332  In  spite  of 
varying  views  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Presence,  its  > 
reality  had  always  been  admitted. 

2.  In  certain  connexions,  used  with  a  vague 
sense  of  the  place  or  space  in  front  of  a  person, 
or  which  immediately  surrounds  him.  With  of  or 
possessive ;  usually  preceded  by  a  prep,  (in,  before 
(arch.),  into,  to,  from,  out  of,  etc.) ;  also  as  obj.  of 
certain  verbs,  as  forsake. 

In  his  presence  =  before  or  with  him,  where  he  is,  in  his 
company  j^ow  his  presence  =  from  being  with  him,  from 
where  he  is,  out  of  his  company,  etc.;  also  fact,  and  rhet. 


PRESENCE. 

with  demonstrative  and  other  adjs>.  which  in  effect  qualify 
the  person  or  persons  implied:  e.  g.  in  this  (august)  pre- 
sencc=\n  the  presence  of  this  (august)  personage. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  329  That  emperour  het,..that  thai 
bnnngge  him  sket,  To  Rome  toun,  to  his  presens.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5441  First  sal  J>air  awen  conscience, 
Accuse  bam  J>an  in  Cristes  presence.  1390  GOWER  Conf. 
III.  288  He..goth  to  aproche  The  kinges  Court  and  his 
presence.  11420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  174  That  he 
myght  come  vnto  hys  presence.  1493  Petronilla  92  This 
proude  knight  Made  him  redy  to  come  to  hir  presence. 
c  1500  Melusine  322  Thenne  came  tofore  the  presence  of 
Raymondyn  the  barons  of  the  land.  1526  TINDALE  Luke 
xv.  10  loye  shalbe  in  the  presence  off  the  angels  off  God 
over  one  synner  that  repenteth.  a  1533  La  BERNERS  Huon 
Ixx.  240  The  duke  caused  them  to  appere  before  the  kynges 
presence.  ci6oo  J.  LEACH  in  Lett,  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  74 
Peregrination  from  the  przesens  of  your  Worship.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl,  fy  F.  xxviii.  III.  92  note,  A  man,  who  even  in 
his  presence  would  swear  by  Jupiter.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickerb.  i.  v.  (1849)  71  The  five,  .monsters,  which  we  have 
brought  into  this  august  presence.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess, 
(1889)  I.  22  Being  admitted  to  his  presence  they  saluted  him 
in  the  queen's  name.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  xlii, 
Rend.,  palely  found  Way  of  retreat  from  that  pale  presence. 
Mod,  He  was  always  very  collected  in  the  presence  of 
danger. 

b.  Without  of  or  possessive ;  usually  preceded 
by  prep.,  as  in  (the}  presence  (t  often  =  present),  to 
(the]  presencet  etc. ;  spec,  (now  only)  in  reference 
to  ceremonial  attendance  upon  a  person  of  superior, 
esp.  royal,  rank  ;  formerly  also  =  ' company ', 
(polite)  society. 

*37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  20  For  aulde story s.  .Representis. . 
the  dedys  Of  stalwart  folk  t>at  lywyt  ar,  Rycht  as  f>ai  J>an 
in  presence  war.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  154  When  the 
court  was  plein,  When  Julius  was  in  presence,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3328  pe  maistirs  of  Persy  ban  put  ^am  in-to 
presens,  as  l>e  prose  tellis.  151*  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  13  Thus  all  the  chyldren  than  beynge  in 
presence  He  set  in  honour,  &  rowme  of  excellence,  c  1560 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  iii.  14  And  preiss  sow  ay  in 
presenss  to  repair.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  iv.  i.  62  Tis  very 
true :  You  were  in  presence  then,  And  you  can  witnesse 
with  me,  this  is  true.  1630  R.  Johnson's Kingd.  $•  Commw, 
20  The  King  of  China  gives  not  presence,  but  rarely  at  the 
great  suit  of  his  people,  a  1655  VINES  Lord's  Snpp.  (1677) 
379  His  fathers  corpse  lying  in  presence  in  a  coffin  or  bier. 
^1730  BURT  Lett,  N,ScotL  (1818)  I.  176  They  would  not 
have  done  it  in  the  presence  at  St.  James's.  1760-71  H. 
BROOKE  Fool  of Qua/.  (1809)  III.  134  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies.. led  Harry  up  to  the  presence.  1833  Scorr 
Quentin  D,  xxii,  A  flock  of  sheep  which,  when  a  stranger 
dog  is  in  presence  may  be.. seen  to  assemble  in  the  rear  of 
an  old  befwether.  1889  Daily  News  28  June  5/8  Eight-and- 
twenty  gentlemen,,  .bent  low  to  receive  them,  and  backed 
out  of  the  Presence  as  best  they  could  with  their  prizes. 

to.  Hence,  A  place  prepared  for  ceremonial 
presence  or  attendance ;  a  presence-chamber.  Obs. 
f  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VIIIZ6  Shortly  after  was  made 
in  Westmynster  hall  a  scaffolde  for  the  lordes  and  a  presence 
for  a  ludge  railed  and  counter  railed  about,  and  barred  with 
degrees.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen,  VIII,  in.  i.  17  And  't  please 
your  Grace,  the  two  great  Cardinals  Wait  in  the  presence. 
1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  iv.  238  The  Presence  seems,  with 
things  so  richly  odd,  The  mosque  of  Mahound,  or  some 
queer  Pagod. 

t  d.  In  same  sense,  chamber  of  presence.  Obs. 
'5*5.5  KARL  OF  BEDFORD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  210 
David  [Rizzio]  was  thruste  owteof  the  Cabinet  thorowe  the 
bede  chamber  into  the  Chamber  of  Presens.  1587  FLEMING 
Contn,  Holinshed  III.  1582/1  Hir  Maiesties  most  gratious 
answer,  deliuered  by  hir  selfe.  .in  hir  chamber  of  presence  at 
Richmond.  1643  EVELYN  Diary  5  Dec.,  He  bad  audience 
of  the  French  King . .  m  the  golden  chamber  of  presence. 

1 3.  concr.  Those  who  are  present ;  a  number  of 
persons  assembled ;  an  assembly,  a  company.  Obs. 
(See  also  note  to  2.) 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4560  When  all  the  pepull  were  pesit, 
be  presens  full  still,  Calcas  to  the  kynges  carpes  thies 
wordes.  154*  UDALL  Erasnt.  A^oph.  216  Suche  persones.. 
forgetten  theimselfes.  .&  maken  all  the  presence  to  laughe 
at  theim.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  536  Here  is  like  to 
be  a  good  presence  of  Worthies.  16*4  BP.  MOUNTAGU 
Immed.  Addr.  A  ij  b,  I  preached  in  English,  vnto  an 
English  Auditorie,  though  composed  then  of  Royall  and 
Noble  presence.  1674  GREW  Anat,  Trunks  u.  iv.  §  13  In 
this  Honourable  and  Learned  Presence,  I  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  shew  the  Experiment.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr. 
\.  192  Choosing  to.  .have  his  first  Presence  composed,  of  a 
few  humble  Shepherds.  1788  JEI TERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II. 
462  The  presence  was  so  numerous,  that  little  could  be 
caught  of  what  they  said  to  the  King. 
4.  With  possessive,  denoting  the  actual  person 
(or  thing)  that  is  present  {his presence  —  his  present 
self,  himself  being  present)  ;  hence  sometimes  nearly 
=  embodied  self,  objective  personality.  Chiefly 
poet. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  7  \Vhere  that  ever 
[she]  schewithe  her  presence,  Sche  bryngith^  gladnes  to 
citees  and  tounnes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  \,  i.  377  Your 
Royall  presences  be  rul'd  by  mee.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
28  As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting  His  Godlike  presence. 
1728  POPE  Dune.  \.  261  Her  ample  presence  fills  up  all  the 
place.  iSai  SHELLEY  Epipsychidion  325  And  irom  her 
presence  life  was  radiated  Through  the  grey  earth  and 
branches  bare  and  dead.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lost  Bower 
xviii,  And  the  blue-bell's  purple  presence  signed  it  worthily 
across. 

b.  Hence,  A  person  who  is  corporally  present ; 

usually  with  implication  of  impressive  appearance 

or  bearing  (see  5) ;    sometimes  merely,  a  person 

of  good  '  presence  '  or  aspect. 

i8a6  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  u.  xii,  In  an  awkward  retreat  to 


PRESENCE 

make  way  fur  the  approaching  presence.  1847  WOBDSW. 
Ode  liutatt.  Pr.  Al/'crt  ad.  I'm.,  '['hat  Presence  fair  and 
bright,.  .The  prideof  the  Islands,  Victoria  the  Queen.  1871 
BIOWMUKI  Balaiatun  1814  And  over  him,  who  stood  hut 
Herakles?  There  smiled  the  mighty  presence,  all  one 
Miiile.  1896  '  M.  FIKLD  '  Attila  ll.  37  Our  envoy  owns  the 
dun,  When  mounted  on  his  wiry  steed,  a  presence  To  p;ui>c 
before,  admiring. 

5.  Demeanour,  carriage,  or  aspect  of  a  person, 
esp.  when  stately  or  impressive ;  nobleness,  majesty, 
or  handsomeness  of  bearing  or  appearance. 

1579  PUTTENHAM  Part  hcniades  viii,  Affable  grace,  speeche 
eloquent,  and  wise ;  Stately  presence,  suche  as  becometh 
one  Whoe  scemes  to  rule  realmes  hy  her  lookes  alone.  1500 
SHAKS.  Cam.  Err.  in.  ii.  166  Her  faire  sister.  .Of  such 
Incbumng  presence  and  discourse.  1660  PKPYS  Diary 
22  Nov.,  The  Queene  a  very  little  plain  old  woman,  and 
nothing  more  in  her  presence,  .than  any  ordinary  woman 
i7«»-7i  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  210 
.More  was  a  man  of  a  stately  and  handsome  presence. 
1861  I.  BROWN  HermSatt.  (1863)  120  He  must  have  what 
is  called  a  '  presence ' . .  his  outward  man  must  communicate 
.  .at  once  and  without  fail,  something  of  indwelling  power 
1899  J.  G.  MILLAIS  Life  Sir  7.  E.  WOnit  \.  i,  i  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  presence  and  undeniable  talent, 
t  b.  Carriage  (of  the  body")  in  dancing.  Obs. 

1706  J.  WEAVER  Art  Dane ing  3  The  Posture  or  Presence 
of  the  Body,  is  to  have  respect  to  that  part  of  the  Room,  to 
which  the  Face  or  Fore-part  of  the  Body  is  directed. 

6.  Something  present,  a  present  being  (see  also 
4  b) ;  a  divine,  spiritual,  or  incorporeal  being  or 
influence  felt  or  conceived  as  present. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L,  x.  144  To  whom  the  sovran  Presence 
thus  repli'd.  Was  shee  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  his  voice?  1718  PRIOR  Knowledge  589  How  can 
good  angels  be  in  Heaven  confin'd,  Or  view  that  Presence 
which  no  space  can  bind?  1798  WORDSW.  Lines  Tintern 
Abbey  44  And  I  have  felt  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with 
the  joy  Of  elevated  thoughts.  1857-8  SEARS  A  than.  vi.  48 
Divine  and  celestial  presences.  1876  J.  PARKER  Paracl.  i. 
ii.  17  He  caused  Himself  to  be  succeeded  by  an  eternal 
Presence-,  'even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  abideth  for 
ever  '. 

7.  Presence  of  mind  (  =  L.  prxscnlia.  animi) : 
the  state  or  quality  of  having  one's  wits  about  one, 
or  of  having  full  control  over  oneself,  esp.  in  peril 
or  emergency ;  calmness  and  self-command  in 
trying  or  dangerous  circumstances ;  freedom  from 
embarrassment,  agitation,  or  panic.  Cf.  present 
iiiinj,  PRESENT  a.  4. 

1665  J.  SPENCER  Vnlg.  Profit.  38  Great  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccaliin's  Advts.  ft: 
Parnass,\\\.  96  That  Commander,  .never  wanted  Presence 
of  Mind  in  the  most  immergent  Dangers.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  III.  xix.  168,  I  had  besides  been  led  into  a 
presence  of  mind,  by  being  made  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence.  1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  iv.  i,  I  lost  my  presence 
of  mind.  1883  J.  G.  M'KENDRICK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV. 
28r/2  What  is  called  'presence  of  mind  '  really  means  that 
power  of  self-control  which  prevents  the  bodily  energies 
being  paralysed  by  strong  sensory  impressions. 

51  8.  Catachr.  This  presence  :  the  present  writing 
or  document  (corruption  of  these  presents:  see 
PRESENT  sbl  i  b).  Ot>s. 

1464  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  544/1  Expresse  mencyon  of  the 
verey  yerly  valure.  .in  this  presence  is  not  made.  1617  in 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  165  The  . .  writinge  before  in  this 
presence  conteyned. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  presence-affirming  adj., 
•list,  -token  ;  presence-lobby,  the  lobby  or  ante- 
room of  a  presence-chamber;  presence  room 
=  PRESENCE-CHAMBER. 

1633  FORD  Broken  H.  it.  ii,  She  sits  i'th  presence-lobby 
fast  asleep,  sir.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  11.  iii.  §  i  To 
convey  them.. to  their  Audience  in  the  Brain,  the  mind's 
Presence  room.  1819  JAS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  (1869)  II.  xiv. 
104  Presence-affirming  terms.  1836  KEBLE  in  Lyra  Apost, 


and  with  Florian.'my  two  Friends.  1904  H.  HECHT  Hera's 
Songs  47  The  presence-lists  show  that  Fcrgusson  seldom 
missed  the  meetings  of  the  Cape. 

Hence  Pre  senced  (-enst)  a.,  (in  comb.)  having 
'such  and  such)  a '  presence ',  personality,  or  aspect;    , 
Pre  senceless  a.,  not  accompanied  by  the  presence 
of  any  one ;  f  Pre-sencingf  vbl.  sb.  (as  if  from 
a  vb.  presence),  causing  to  be  present. 

a  !638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  392  Temples ..  Places  whereunto 
the  Gods  . .  were  confined  and  limited,  and  for  the  pre-    ! 
senctng  of  whom  a  Statue  was  necessary.     1877  IZA  D.    \ 
HARDY  Glencairn  vi.  xx,  It.  .chilled  him  as  if  a  presence- 
less  voice  had  spoken.    1886  RUSKIN  Pryten'ta  I.  xi.  375    j 

>ne  of  the  rarest  types  of  nobly-presenced  Englishmen. 

Pre  sence-cha  mber.     [Cf.  prec.  3  c,  d.]  ' 
The  chamber  in  which  a  sovereign  or  other  great 
personage  receives  guests,  or  persons  entitled  to 
appear  before  him ;  a  reception-room  in  a  palace 
or  great  house.     Also^/%-. 

[1565-1643  Chamber  of  presence:  see  prec.  zd.l  1575  ' 
LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  47  The  Parca;..at  high  midnight, 
gate  them  gigling  . .  into  the  prezens  Chamber,  a  1640 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Consid.  Parlt.  Wks.  (1711)  186  That  no 
man  stand  bare-headed  in  the  presence-chamber  or  parlia- 
ment-house of  Scotland,  or  before  any  chair  of  state.  1667 
POOLE  Dial.  tetw.  Protest,  t,  Papist  (1735)  143  We  shew 
our  Reverence  to  the  King  in  being  uncovered  in  his 
Presence  Chamber,  though  the  King  be  not  there.  18*7 
HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  y.  351  The  peers. .were 
excluded  the  presence-chamber  till  they  made  their  sub- 
mission.  1885  W.  F.  MAR  UN  Mem.  vii.  160  Her  closet  was 
the  presence-chamber  of  Deity. 


1301 

t  Pre  sency.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prxsentia  : 
see  -ENCY.]  =  ratsENCK. 

»S4»  Test.  Etor.  (Surtees)  VI.  169  In  the  prescencie  of  Sir 
Robert  Cell.  1641  SIR  E.  DKRINU  Sp.  on  Kelig.  (1642)  97 
You  give  us.. a  promise  of  a  Nationall  Synod;  I  doe  still 
wish  the  pre&ency  thereof. 

Presensation  (priiens^-jan).  [f.  PUB-  A.  2 
+•  SENSATION.]  —  next. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Caboal.,  Def.  219  The  presage  and 
presensation  of  it,  has  in  all  ages  been  a  very  great  Joy  and 
Triumph  to  all  holy  men  and  Prophets.  1711  SIIAKII.SH. 
lltarac.  (173?)  II.  n.  iv.  307  Beasts.. have  indeed  Percep. 
tions,  Sensations,  and  Pre-sensations  (if  I  may  use  the 
Expression).  1807  JAS.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  II.  43*  Many 
believe  in  the  prescience  or  presensation  of  magpies.  1890 
Q.  Kev.  July  256  Concerning  the  faculty  of  presensation,  it 

|    is  worth  while  to  say  a  little  more. 

Presension  (prfce-njan).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  7-8  -tion.  [ad.  L.  pntsension-ein  (Cic.)  a 

;    foreboding,  presentiment,  n.  of  action  {. prxsentire, 
ppl.  stem  prsesens-,  to  feel  beforehand.]     Feeling 

I   or  perception  of  something  before  it  exists,  occurs, 

j   or    manifests    itself;     foreknowledge,    foresight; 
presage,  presentiment. 

".  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  125  They  had  many  sorts  of 


predictions,  presensions,  forsceings.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  P.p.  128  In  sundry  aniinalls,  we  deny  not  a  kinde  of 
natural!  Astrologie,  or  innate  prevention  both  of  wind  and 
weather,  a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  (1683)  II.  ix.  130  A  certain 
divination,  whicn  the  Greeks  call  prophecy,  that  is  a  pre- 
sensiou,  and  knowledge  of  future  things,  a  1711  KICN 
Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  u  Ants  have  presensions 
of  the  Change  in  Air,  And  never  w  ork  Abroad  but  when 
'tis  fair.  1836  DK.  SOMERSET  in  Lady  G.  Ramsden  Corr. 
Two  Brothers  (1906)  328  Major  Howard,  .appeared  to  have 
a  very  decided  presension  of  his  untimely  death. 

Present  (pre-zent),  a.  {adv.)    Also  6  present. 
[a.  OF.  present  (nth  c.  in  Littri),  in   mod.F. 

prtsent  (see  PRESENCE)  :-L.  pnesens,  prtesent-em 
present,  immediate,  prompt,  properly  pres.  pple.  of 

prseesse  to  be  before,  to  be  at  hand.  In  verse  often 
stressed  prese-nt  down  to  c  1500.]  An  adjective  of 
relation  ;  expressing  a  local  or  temporal  relation  to 

a  person  or  thing  which  is  the  point  of  reference. 

I.  Senses  relating  to  place,  etc. 
1.  Being  before,  beside,  with,  or  in   the  same 

place  as  the  person  to  whom  the  word  has  relation  ; 

being  in  the  place  considered  or  mentioned  ;  that  is 

here  (or  there).     Chiefly  in  predicate.     Opp.  to 

ABSENT  a.  i. 

1340  Ayen/t.  10  Huanne  he  bet  me  spekb  of  ne  is  najt 
present.  1381  WVCLIK  Deut.  xxix.  15  Ne  to  jow  alone: .  but 
to  alle  present  &  absent,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1769 
(l.ncrece)  Ryght  so  thogh  thatlnr  forme  were  absent  The 
plesaunce  of  hir  forme  was  present.  1390  COWER Coaf.  III. 
288  Whanne  he  sih  the  king  present,  He  preith  he  moste  his 
dowhter  have,  a  1415  Cursor  M.  10294  (Trin.)  Into  wil- 
dernes  he  went  pere  as  his  fe  was  present.  1503  DUNBAR 
Thistle  q  Rose  85  All  present  wer  in  twynkling  of  ane  e. 
1551  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  133  How  is  it  possihil 
that  the  precious  bodie  and  blude  of  our  salviour  Christ 
Jesus.. may  be  really  and  corporally  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar?  Ibid.  207  That  the  verai  body  of  our 
Lord  is  really  and  substantially  present  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist.  1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  NowtFs  Catech.  (1853) 
165  What  is  presenter,  what  nearer,  what  closer  joined  than 
every  man's  soul  to  himself?  1611  SHAKS.  H'iiit.  T.  n.  ii.  17, 
I  must  be  present  at  your  Conference.  1697  DRYDEN 
Alexander's  Feast  ii,  A  present  deity,  they  shout  around  ; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound.  1784  COWPER 
Task  vi.  252  Whom,  .what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature.. Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 
1839  KEICHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  30  To  be  present  at  his 
burial.  1861  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xui.  258  We  are 
present  at  the  details  of  the  ancient  custom.  Mod.  Were 
you  present,  when  he  made  the  statement  ? 

b.  Existing  in  the  thing,  class,  or  case  mentioned 
or  under  consideration  ;  not  wanting  ;  '  found '. 
Opp.  to  ABSENT  a.  a. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  94  The  reason  is  either    . 
lost  or  not  lost,  that  is,  wholly  present  or  wholly  absent. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  1003  If  plants  only 
emit  oxygen  gas  by  absorbing  and  decomposing  carbonic 
acid  gas,.. unless  carbonic  acid  gas  be  present,  they  can 
emit  no  oxygen  gas.     1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  Inv.  An! in.  423 
In  the  Hemiptera.. wings  may  be  present  or  absent. 
o.  Present  under  arms  (Mil.) :  see  quot. 

1819  SIR  W.  NAPIER  Penixs.  War\m.  i.  II.  266  His  own 
British  and  German  troops,  about  twenty-six  thousand  in 
number ;  of  which  the  present  under  arms,  including 
sergeants,  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand.  \ffote\  In 
the  British  army,  when  speaking  of  the  number  present 
under  arms,  the  corporals  and  privates  only  are  understood. 
In  the  French  army,  the  present  under  arms  includes  every 
military  person. 

2.  That  is  actually  in  hand,  being  dealt  with, 
written,  discussed,  or  considered  :  often  used  in  a 
book  or  writing  to  denote  that  book  or  writing 
itself,  or  the  writer  himself.  (Formerly  this  present 
(cf.  OF.  ceste  present  chartrc)  ;  now  usually  the 
present  is  emphatic  for  'this'). 

1381  WYCLn>  2  Pet.  i.  >a  And  sotheli  I  wole  ?ou  wityng 
and  confermid  in  present  treuthe.  <•  1450  Godstow  Keg. 
349  And  fro  all  maner  of  right  and  clayme  therfro,  they  to 
be  excluded  for  evermore  by  this  present  writynE.  iu6 
Pilgr.Per/.(Vt.  de  W.  ,53,)  2,  I  beseche  all  the  reders %o 
to  study  this  present  treatyse,  that  [etc.].  159*  WEST 
istPt.  Symbol.  §  103  A,  The  said  parties  to  these  present 
Indentures.  17*9  LAW  Serious  C.  xix.  354  The  much  greater 
p.nt  of  Lacm,  are  not  brought  up  so  well .  .as  in  the  present 


PRESENT. 

instance.  1871  MOIU.EY  *'«//,«>«  295 One ha>x>me  hcsiuiiun 

in  adding  Hume  to  the  list  in  the  prudent  connection.    i8os 

I    J.  ADDISON  in  Law  Times  XCIX.  546/1  The  entire  subjelt 

'     •<VC^'"?f        fu"y  COI"!id"«l  i"  '"ch  a  iwper  as  the  present. 

,    Mod.  1  be  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  verify  toU. 

3.  Being  before  or  in  the  mind  or  thought ;  of 
which   one    is    conscious;     directly  thought   of, 
j   remembered,  or  imagined.     Usually  const,  to. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xc.  12  With  all  tin  synnes  into  thi 
:  mynde  present  1634  W.  Tmwiiyr  tr.  Haltac'sLett.  (vol.  I.) 
i  344  Though  the  hall  of  France  divide  us,  yet  are  you  a» 
present  lo"'y  spirit,  a\ihe  objects  1  see.  1741  WATTS 


makes  Us  appearance  there  as  an  idea.  1875  jowkrr  I'lato 
i  {ed.  2)  V.  6  The  legends  of  the  place  are  present  to  the 
i  imagination  throughout  the  discourse. 

4.  Having  the  mind  or  thought  directed  to,  intent 
|   upon,  or  engaged  with  what  one  is  about ;  attentive 

(opp.  to  ABSEST  a.  4)  ;  having  presence  of  mind, 
collected,  self-possessed  (in  this  sense  usually 
present  to  oneself}  j  prompt  to  perceive  or  act, 
ready,  quick.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1451  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  (E.E.T.S.)  96  Now  wex 
he  absent  to  seculcr  )>ingis  and  more  present  to  euerlasting 

i  !"?'  v154^  PATTEN  E*t-  Sc'l-  Gvj,  My  lord  Mar- 
shal A:  the  other,  with  present  mynde  &  courage,  waerely 
and  quikly  continued  their  coor&e  towarde  them  (  =  lhc 
enemy!.  I3$4  HOOPEK  Let.  in  Foxe  A.  t,  M.  (1583)  1513/2 
Ourc  memorie.. be  not  as  present  and  quicks  as  theirs  be 
1611  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  ii.  14  Shewing  in  all  his 
answers  a  present  mind  and  courage.  16. .  L'ESTKANGE 
(JJi  "1'is  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  viitue  for  a  man  to 
be  so  present  to  nimself,  as  to  be  always  provided  against 
all  accidents.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandhott  III.  xv.  1x4 
You  must  be  present  to  yourself,  and  put  in  a  word  now. 
and-then.  1864  LOWELL  McClcUan's  Kef.  Wks.  1800  V. 
115  It  is  the  faculty  of  being  a  present  man,  instead  of  a 
prospective  one ;  of  being  ready,  instead  of  getting  ready. 

5.  Ready  at  hand,   immediately   accessible   or 
available;  esp.  ready  with  assistance,  'favourably 
attentive,  not  neglectful,  propitious'  (J.).    arch. 
(See  also  9.) 


B.  JONSON  Catiline  ll.  Chorus,  Be  present  to  her  now,  as 
then.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg.  Past.  i.  59  Nor  cou'd  I  hope  in 
any  place  but  there,  To  find  a  God  so  present  to  my  Pray'r. 
1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  133  This  sum,  could  it 
only  be  extorted  from  him,  was  a  large  and  present  resource, 
fb.  Present  money:  money  in  hand  or  paid 
at  the  time,  ready  money.  Obs. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Coiiestaggio  249  To  whom  they 
graunted  many  things,  as  titles,,  .rents  for  life,  offices,  and 
to  some  present  money.  1671  tr.  Pala/ox's  Cong.  China 
vii.  138  They,  .in  exchange  thereof,  receive  present  Money. 
1721  BERKELEY  Prev.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  1871  III.  200 
T  he  temptation  of  a  pistole  present  money  never  faileth. 

II.  Senses  relating  to  lime. 
6.  Existing  at  the  time  of  speaking  or  writing ; 
that  is,  or  that  is  so,  at  this  time  or  now ;  occurring 
or  going  on  now,  current,  contemporary ;  in  use  or 
vogue  at  this  time,  modern.  Opp.  \opast  and  future. 
At  (this) present  writing:  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  as 
I  now  write  (?  obs.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3578  (Cott)  He  [the  old  man]  praises  al 
thing  bat  es  gon  O  present  thing  he  praisses  non.  1381 
WYCLIF  i  Cor.  iii.  22  Elthir  thingis  present,  either  thingis  to 
comynge.  1466  in  Archxologia  (1887)  L.  i.  50  Any  other 
acte  or  ordynance  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  present  parle- 
ment.  1535  Cnvi  RDALK  Barttch  \.  19  Sens  the  daye  that 
be  brought  oure  forefathers  out  of  the  londe  of  Egipte  vnto 
this  present  daye.  1566  £«f.  Ck.  Furniture  (1866)  37 
Imprimis  the  rood  mary  and  Jhon  with  all  other  Images  of 
papistry— brokin  and  defacid  in  this  prissent  yere.  1665 
MANLEY  Grotius''  Low  C.  Warres  764  If  a  remedy  should 
be  sought  for  present  and  future  mischiefs.  1710  HEARNK 
Collect.  14  Feb.  (O.H.S.)  1 1. 348  Our  present  ambidexter  Vice' 
Chancellour.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  113  [To] 
help  us  to  a  juster  estimate  both  of  present  men,  and  present 
literature.  1860  PUSEY  Mitt.  Proph.  44  All  things,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  are  present  before  God.  1889  GRET- 
TON  Memory's  Harkt.  245  There  were  three  candidates  :  the 
present  Dean  of  Exeter..;  the  present  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter ;  and  William  Selwyn. 

b.  Actually  existing,  actual  (as  contrasted  with 
something  that  may  formerly  have  existed  or  in 
other  circumstances  might  exist). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  316  In  the  present 
state  of  nature,  the  means  of  safety  are  rather  superior  to 
those  of  ofTence.  1841  A.  COMBE  PhysioL  Digestion  (ed.  4) 
98  On  the  present  plan,  there  is  ample  food  and  enjoyment 
for  all.  Ibid.,  An  immense  class  of  animals,  which,  with 
their  present  constitution,  could  not  otherwise  have  existed. 
O.  Comm.  Present  value  or  worth  of  a  sum  due 
at  a  definite  future  date :  that  sum  which,  together 
with  the  compound  interest  upon  it  for  the  time 
from  the  present  until  that  date,  will  amount  to 
the  sum  then  due. 

'797  J-  GRAY  A  rith.  56  As  the  amount  of  rco/.  for  the  given 
rate  and  time  :  Is  to  too  ::  So  is  the  debt :  To  the  present 
worth.  1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  210/2  The  present 
value  of  £  i  to  be  received  certainly  at  the  end  of  any  assigned 
term,  is  such  a  sum  less  as,  being  improved  at  compound 
interest  during  the  term,  will  just  amount  to  one  pound. 
1868  MILL  Eng.  *  Irei.  36  What  annual  payment  would 
be  an  equivalent .  -for  the  present  value  of  whatever  prospect 
there  may  be  of  an  increase. 
7.  Gram.  Applied  to  that  tense  of  a  verb  which 


PRESENT. 

denotes  an  action  now  going  on  or  a  condition 
now  existing  (or  one  considered  generally  without 
limitation  to  any  particular  time).  Opp.  to  past 
(or  preterite]  and  future. 

Present  imperfect:  see  quot.  1866,  and  IMPERFECT  a.  5. 
Present  perfect ;  a  name  for  the  tense  denoting  action  that 
is  completed  at  the  present  time  (usually  called  simply 
perfect :  see  PERFECT  a,  g  b). 

1388  WVCLIK  Prol.  57  A  participle  of  a  present  tens,  either 
preterit,  of  actif  vois, . -mai  be  resoluid  into  a  verbe  of  the 
same  tens,  and  a  cpmunccioun  copulatif.  1550  PALSGR. 
Introd.  31  His  preterit  participle  and  his  present  mfynityve. 
1581  FULKE  in  Confer.  \\.  (1584)  N  iv  b,  But  you  did  English 
it  before,  the  doores  being  shut,  which  is  \\&present  tenipus. 
1669  MILTON  Accedence  Wks.  1851  VI.  448  The  Present 
Tense  speaketh  of  the  lime  that  now  is,  as  laudo  I  praise. 
1845  STODDART  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  56/1  As  absolute 
existence  is  naturally  contemplated  under  the  form  of  a 
time  perpetually  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  consider 
this  as  one  of  the  uses  of  the  present  tense.  1866  MASON 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  7)  §  206  The  Present  Imperfect,  showing 
that  an  action  is  going  on  at  the  present  time ;  as,  /  am 
writing.  1904  C.  f.  ONIONS  Advanced  Eng.  Syntax  §  118 
In  the  earliest  period  of  Old  English,  .the  Past  tense  form 
had  the  meanings  of  the  Past,  Past  Imperfect,  Present  Per- 
fect, and  Pluperfect  of  Latin. 

8.  .Existing  or  in  use  at,  or  belonging  to,  the 
particular  time  under  consideration;  that  was,  or 
that  was  so,  at  that  time  or  then.  Now  rare.  (Cf. 
FUTURE  A.  3.)  f  Near  present  (quot.  c  1450),  near 
at  hand,  imminent  (obs.\ 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6559  He  saw  his  dede  day 
nere  present.  1563  GOLDING  Caesar  vii.  (1565)  220  The  whyche 
suffysed  to  obtein  Hbertie  for  the  present  time,  but  Httel  or 
nothing  auailed,  to  kepe  peace  and  quietnes  in  time  to  come. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  343  Other  Capteynes  of  the 
rebelles  affirmed  at  the  present  houres  of  their  death,  the 
same  to  be  true.  1622  GATAKER  Spir.  IVatch  [ed.  2)  qo 
Such  holy  meditations,  as  the  present  occasion  should 
require.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  v.  Ixii.  497  There  was, 
however,  a  present  advantage  in  the  system,  when  it  was 
successful.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  II.  viii.  196  Roger, 
the  present  Lord  of  Montgomery,  was,  at  the  time  of  Duke 
Robert's  death,  in  banishment.  Mod.  The  present  business 
was  to  attend  to  present  needs ;  other  things  could  wait. 

1 9.  Occurring  or  used  at  the  very  time,  without 
delay ;  immediate,  instant.  (In  quot.  1616,  Needed 
immediately,  urgent,  pressing.)  Obs.  (or  merged 
in  6).  (Cf.  a.\so  present  help  in  5.) 

1563  B.  GOOGE  Cupido  15  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  107  Care.. 
bad  me  seeke  sume  present  helpe,  for  to  relyue  my  wo. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  Ixxii.  420  Such  as  haue  eaten  therof 
do  seeme  to  laugh,  and  so  they  dye  laughing,  without 
some  present  remedie.  1597  BACON  £ss.,  Sacr.Mtitit.  ii. 
(Arb.)  103  Peter  stroke  Ananias.. with  present  death.  »6i6 
B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  m.  vi,  Alas  f  the  vse  of  it  is  so 
present,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  NortJiatnpt.  (1662)  u, 
285  The  Queen,  .rigorously  demanded  the  present  payment 
of  some  arrears.^  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  241  An  acci- 
dent., which,  without  some  present  resolution,  might  have 
prevented  my  seeing  the  first  stone  placed.  [1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  405/1  The  attenuation  ..  will  depend  ..  upon  .. 
whether  the  beer  is  for  present  use  or  keeping.] 

t  b.  Of  a  remedy  or  poison  :  Taking  immediate 
effect,  acting  speedily;  immediate.  (So  in  i6thc.F.) 
JS55  EDEN  Decades  123  The  sauour  of  the  woodde  is 
presente  poyson.  1563  Homilies  n.  Repentance  m.  (1859) 
547  Most  present  and  deadly  poison.  1576  BAKER  Jewelt 
of  Health  145  If  a  man  happen  to  be  burned  in  any  place 
with  fyre,  that  the  presentest  remedie  is,  to  burne  the  same 
place  againe.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  \\.  \.  (1668) 
13  Wash  the  eye  therewith,  and  it  is  a  present  help.  1694 
SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  499/2  It  is  a  present  Remedy 
against  the  Suffocation  of  the  Womb. 

1O.  Comb.:  chiefly  phrases  used  attrib.t  as  present- 
day  ^  -time,  -use ;  also  present- minded  adj.  (cf.  sense 
4  :  opp.  to  absent-minded}* 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  405/1  A  very  good  criterion  is  about 
2-sths  of  the  original  saccharometnc  gravity  for  present-use 
ale,  and  i-3rd  for  keeping-ale.  1881  J.  H.  INGRAM  Mem. 
Poe  in  P.'s  Wks.  I.  p.  xlviii,  Cheerful  and  present-minded 
at_his  work.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Aug.  6/1  Replying  that 
this  was  not  a  present-day  practical  question.  1902  Fortn. 
Rev.  June  1020  The  mysterious  and  elaborate  structure 
which  present-time  physiology  attributes  to  the  ganglions 
and  the  nerve  cells. 

f  B.  as  adv.  Obs. 

1.  At  the  present  time ;  immediately,  instantly  ; 
at  present,  now  :  =  PRESENTLY  adv.  2. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Fonles  423  Or  let  me  deye  present 
in  this  place,  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  880  It  am  I  That  loueth 


present  bring 

to  pass  (drowns  herself).     1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in. 
iii.  83,  I  cannot  pay  you,  what  I  present  owe. 

2.  In  or  into  the  presence  of  some  one ;  in  the 
(or  this)  very  place,  there  (or  here). 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  2404  (Trin.)  As  bei  biderwarde  went 
Pis  forwarde  made  bei  >ere  present.  Ibid.  3532  His  brober 
he  fonde  J»at  toke  tent  To  di3te  a  noble  mete  present,  c  1450 
LOVELICH  Grail  liv.  322  That  he  ne  schal  ful  sore  Repente, 
Tyl  that  A  worthy  knyht  Come  presente.  1554  Lady  Jane 
Grey's  Lament,  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  427  The 
lorde  Gilforde  my  housbande,  Whiche  suffred  here  presente. 

Present  (pre-zent),  sb±  [Elliptical  or  absolute 
use  of  prec.  adj. :  in  most  senses  already  so  used 
in  OF.  In  ME.  orig.  prese'nt.] 

I.  fl.  =  PRESENCE  i,  2,  2  b.  Obs.  Chiefly  in 
phr.  in  present  (OF.  tnprtsaU\  whence  £ot  out  of 
(your,  etc.*}  present. 

[The  OF.  en  present  represented  7th  c,  barbarous  L.  in 


1302 

i  prysenti  or  prxsentc,  for  L.  in  re  przsenti,  in  ran  prae- 
sentem,  in,  into  the  place  itself,  on  or  to  the  very  spot.  Cf. 
Lex  Bainwariorum  (Text  i,  7th  c.)  xiii.  §  2  tune  iudex 
iubeat  eum  in  pra:sente  (v.  r.  -ti)  venire,  el  iudicet  ei  *  then 
shall  the  judge  order  him  to  come  before  him  and  shall 
judge  him  '.] 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10800  >e  men  bat  are  now 
yn  present,  pat  haue  herd  me  rede  bys  sacrament.  13.. 
Evang.  Nicod.  76  in  Herrig's  Arckiv  LI II.  393  On  knese 
here  kneled  he  to  Ihesu  Right  in  bine  awen  present  [rimes 
tent,  went].  (.1400  Ywaine  $  Gaw.  1252  Sone  unto  the 
kirk  thai  went,  And  war  wedded  in  thair  present,  c  1440 
ipomydon  1750  And  thynke  ye  shuld  haue  be  shent,  Had 
he  be  oute  of  youre  present,  c  1470  Golagros  fy  Gaw.  1287 
Heir  am  I  cumyn  at  this  tyme  to  your  present. 

fb.  In  \>\.  presents  :  prob.  error  for  presence. 

(1x578  LINDESAY  (PitscottieJ  Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  253 
In  presentis  of  all  his  lordis.  159*  KYD  Sol.  A>  Pers.  in.  i. 
92  To  make  thee  well  assurde  How  well  thy  speach  and 
presents  Hketh  vs. 

II.  f2.  The  thing  or  person  that  is  present; 
that  which  is  before  one,  or  here ;  affair  in  hand ; 
present  occasion ;  //.  things  present,  circumstances. 

^1315  Laile  Freine  163  O  Lord,  he  seyd,  Jesu  Crist,.. 
Vnderfong  this  present,  a  1400-50  Alexander  3162  And 
he.. bus  ordans  a  pistill..  .'To  Porrus  vndire  my  present, 
plesance  and  ioy  '.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  180  What 
Present  hast  thou  there  ?..  Some  cerlaine  treason. . .  I  beseech 
your  Grace  let  this  Letter  be  read.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  m. 
iv.  380  He  make  diuision  of  my  present  with  you.  1607 
—  Cor.  in.  iii.  42  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  then  this 
present?  Must  all  determine  heere?  1764  REID  Inquiry 
i.  L  29  That  immediate  knowledge  whicn  we  have  of  our 
presents. 

b.  This  present,  more  commonly  these  presents: 
the  present  document  or  writing ;  these  words  or 
statements:  used  in  a  document  to  denote  the 
document  itself  (cf.  PRESENT  a.  2).  (So  obs.  F. 
ces presentes  (sc.  lettres}y  1537  in  Godef.)  Chiefly, 
now  only,  in  legal  use. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  48  Be  it  open  and  knowen.  .be 
beis  presentes,  b*  [etc.].  1405  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  605^1  We 
Henry  Percy,  .has  constitut  and  assigned  and  by  this  pre- 
sentz  constitutes  and  assignes  Sir  Henry  Boynton . .  our 
generalls  and  specialls  Attornes  and  Deputes.  1497  Cal. 
Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  383  Which  is..ordeined  and 
establid,  by  auctorite  of  this  preseint.  1546  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  51  The  saidis  parteis  hes  subscryvit  thir 
presentis  with  thair  handis.  1634  W.  TiRWHYTtr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  I.)  235  As  I  was  ready  to  scale  these  Presents. 
1752  in  Cruise  Digest  (1818)  VI.  76  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I  John  Griffin  make  the  aforementioned  my 
last  will  and  testament.  1778  Art.  Confederation  in  Bryce 
Amer.  Commw.  (1888)  I.  App.  575  Know  ye,  that  we,  the 
undersigned  delegates, ..  do,  by  these  presents  ..  fully  and 
entirely  ratify.  1854  THACKERAY  Rose  $  Ring  xv,  [The 
herald] . .  began  to  read  :— '  O  Yes  ! .  .know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  we,  Giglio,  King  of  Paflagonia'  [etc.]. 

III.  3.  The  present  time,  the  time  that  now  is 
(as  opposed  to  the  past  and  the  future}. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxv,  When  I  was  certain  ore  incertainty, 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest.  1759  JOHNSON 
Rasselas  xxix,  To  judge  rightly  of  the  present  we  must 
oppose  it  to  the  past.  1850  BLACKIE  JEschylus  II.  151 
The  present,  .is  everywhere  at  once  the  child  of  the  past, 
and  the  parent  of  the  future.  1855  BKOWNING  Childe 
Roland  xviii,  Better  this  present  than  a  past  like  that. 

t  b.  With  ellipsis  of  month  (usually  this  present] : 
=  INSTANT  a.  2  b.  Obs. 

1509  in  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  435  On  the  tenthe  day  of 
thys  present  y  spake  wyth  the  kyng.  1585-6  EARL  LEY- 
CESTER  Corr.  (Camden)  444  Your  excellences  letter  dated 
the  19.  of  this  present.  1660-1  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  42  Your  kind  letter  of  the  8th  present. 

o.  Gram.  Short  for  present  tense :   see  PRESENT 
I   a.  7-     Present  stemt  the  stem  of  the  present  tense. 
1530  PALSGR.  101  Of  the  Potentiall  Mode.    The  present 
i    tense  like  the  present  of  the  indicative.     1871  ROBY  Lat. 
\    Gram.  ir.  xx.  (keadwg\  Tenses  formed  from  the  present 
stem.     Ibid.  §  605  The  verb  sum  and  compounds  have    ! 
apparently  merely  a  different  form  of  the  present  for  the    , 
future. 
4.  In  phrases  with  prepositions. 

fa.  In  present  [=  OF.  en  present  (loth  c.)],    ! 
'a}  in  or  at  the  present  time,  now  ;  (b)  immediately    i 
cf.  PRESENT  a.  9) ;  (c}  at  that  time,  then.     So  in   I 
this  present  —  (a).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  4956  (Cott.)  And  bat  find  yee  now  in  \ 
present.  4:1330  Amis  $  Amil.  509  He  bileft  at  horn  in 
present,  To  kepe  al  that  ther  ware,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxv. 
345  What  wolde  bou  man.. in  |?is  present?  16336.  HER- 
BERT Temple,  Mans  Medley  i,  Mans  joy  and  pleasure  I 
Rather  hereafter,  then  in  present,  is.  1720  MRS.  MANLEY 
Power  of  Love  (1741)  202  Offering  a  very  large  Dowry  with 
his  Daughter  in  Present,  and  the  rest  of  his  Estate  in 
Reversion.  (11797  H-  HOWARD  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  434/1  Y«  father  could  not  afford  to  part  with  any 
thing  in  present  upon  the  marriage. 

b.  At  present,  at  the  present  time,  now 
(formerly  f  at  this  present ;  so  f  at  that  present^ 
at  that  time,  then  ;  t  at  the  present^  in  both  senses). 


presentes  waste  withoute  proffit.  1577-87  HOUNSHED  C/tron. 

II.  1197/1  The  duke  Daumale  was  there  at  that  present 
with  the  Remgraue.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  vm.  §  254 
He  was  not  himself  without  that  design  at  that  present. 
1651  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Marc  Cl.  99  Nations  which  at 
this  present  are  in  high  repute  and  autoritie.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  26  F  3  My  Reason  for  troubling  you  at  this  • 
present  is  [etc.].  1837  WHEWELL  in  Todhunter  Ace.  Writ. 
(1876)  II.  263,  I  myself  am  a  busy  man  at  this  present. 

1647-8  COTTEHELL  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  40  All  men 


PRESENT. 

believed  at  the  present  that  he  was  poisoned.  1671  C. 
MANNERS  in  i2//;  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  24  At 
the  present  the  King  and  the  Duke  have  put  severall  things 
into  his  hands. 

1662  STILLINGI'L.  Orig.  Sacr.  u.  i.  §  3  This  is  all  we  at 
present  desire.  1766  FOHDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Wow.  (1767)  I. 
iv.  128  Of  miraculous  interposition  I  think  not  at  present. 
1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  v.  xxxv.  (1879)  206  At  present 
we  are  nearest  to  the  sun  about  Christmas  time. 

tc.  Of  present  [OF.  de  present,  14-15111  c.], 
On  the  present,  at  present,  now.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  45  A  grete  and  meruayllous  auenture 
whiche  is  happed  as  of  present  [Fr.  a  f  resent}  in  the  place. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  i.  141  Three  Talents  on  the  present ; 
in  future,  all. 

d.  For  the  present  [  =  F.  pour  le  pr^senf], 
(t  formerly  also,  for  this  present,  for  that  present, 
for  present),  for  the  time ;  t  for  that  time,  just  then 

(obs.)  ;  in  mod.  use,  for  this  time,  just  now. 

1548  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  295  [He]  wold  not  be 
spoken  withall  that  night,  nor  this  daye  untill  nine  a  clock 
in  the  morning,  so  as  they  departed  for  that  present. 
1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  360  Monitionis.  .necessar 
for^this  present  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  Voy. 
I.  vii.  5  b,  To  whom,  for  the  present  they  would  giue  no  eare. 

1608  Great  Frost  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  91  The  wounds  that 
this  frost  gave   the  commonwealth  were   for  that  present 
scarce  felt.     1643  TRAI'P  Comm.  Gen.  xxxiv.  26  Jacob  gave 
place,   for   present,   to   his   sons  rage  and  fury.      1660   K. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  2,  1.  .shall  satisfie  my  self  for 
the  present  to  tell  you,  that.. we  sailed  happily  for  some 
fewdayes.   1709  ATTERBURY  .!>>««. ,  Luke  x.  32  (1726)  II.  226 
They  desire  to  be  excus'd  from  that  Duty  for  the  present. 
1885  Bookseller  July  647/1  For  the  present  it  [the  business] 
will  be  continued  without  change  of  name. 

e.  Until  the  present,  up  to  the  present  [  =  F. 
dts  a  present},  until  now,  up  till  now.     fSo  for- 
merly till,  until  this  or  that  present,  up  to  this 
or  that  time  (obs.). 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vm.  304  Inscriptions  en- 
grauen  in  marble,  and  remaining  til  this  present.  1609 
BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod.  vii.  16  Until  this  present  thou  wouldest 
not  heare.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  12  From 
the  Peace  of  Venice  1522  until  that  present.  1883  Manch. 
Exam.  27  Nov.  5/2  Up  to  the  present  the  armies  of  France 
and  China  have  not  been  brought  into  collision. 

Present  (pre-zent),  sb.l  Also  3-4  -ant,  3-5 
-aunt,  (3  pi.  -auns),  3-6  -eute,  4  -end,  -aunde, 
4-6  -and(e,  5  -aunte,  -awnte,  -ond,  -ound,  6 
-aunt,  Sc.  praisant.  [a.  OF.  present  (loth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Yi.prezens,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  presente 
an  offering,  a  gift.  In  OF.,  originating  in  the 
phrase  en  present  in  or  into  the  presence  (cf. 
PRESENT  sb±  i)  :  mettre  (une  chose)  en  present  a 
(quelqu'un),  to  put  a  thing  into  the  presence  of  or 
before  any  one  (i.  e.  to  offer  or  present  it  to  him), 
in  which  en  present  was  in  effect  =  en  don  '  in  the 
form  of,  or  as  a  gift ',  making  present  at  length 

=  don  '  gift '.     Cf.  PRESENT  v.  1 1.] 

fl.  In  the  expression,  in  (into,  intil),  to  present 

—  OF.  en  present :  in  or  into  a  person's  presence, 
before  a  person  (as  an  offering) ;  as  a  gift. 

111225  Ancr.  R.  114  pet  beo  ilke  bet  he  bledde  uore  ne 
brouhten  heo  him  to  presente  ne  win,  ne  ale,  ne  water,  c  1290 
6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  178/22  Gold,  and  mirre,  and  An-sens,  In 
presaunt  heo  him  brouhten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7588  And 
broght  it  be  king  to  presand.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  825  Heuedes 
of  wild  bare  Ichon  to  presant  brougt.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
xviii.  170  [Thai]  send  it  [the  head]  syne  in-till  Ingland,  To 
Eduard  king  in-till  presand. 

2.  A  thing  that  is  offered,  presented,  or  given : 
=.  GIFT  sb.  3.  (The  ordinary  current  sense). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  152  poa  uormest  heo  unwrien  bet  prese_nt 
bet  heo  beren.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  160  pe  kynges  pat  him 
soght  thre  presandes  til  him  broght.  1470-85  MALOKY  A rthur 
l.  viii.  44  The  kyng  made  grete  ioye  and  sente  the  kynges 
and  knyghtes  grete  presentes.  1495  Trcvisa's  Earth.  £)e 
P.  R.  vi.  xiii.  (W.  de  W.)  m  viij,  To  Wynne  the  loue  of 
her  that  he  wowyth  wyth  yeftes . .  and  wyth  dyuers  presents. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  Voy.  i.  xvii.  19  b,  The 
Ambassadour  sent  his  presents  vnto  the  Bascha.  1611 
BIBLE  Gen.  xliii.  25  They  made  ready  the  Present  against 
loseph  came  at  noone.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  i.  85  The  Mules  that  carried  the  Presents  were., 
unloaded.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  7  We 
went  to  visit  the  Aga  with  a  small  Present  in  our  hands. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Silver  and  pewter  plate, 
.  .presents  to  the  Corporation  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

trans/.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Greatn.  Kingdoms  (Arb.)  483 
Romulus  after  his  death.. sent  a  present  to  the  Romans 
that  [L.  illud  civibus  suis  legavit  at]  above  all  things  they 
should  intend  arms. 

b.  The  act  or  fact  of  presenting  or  giving,  pre- 
sentation :  =  GIFT  j£.  i.  Usually  in  phr.  to  make 
a  present  (formerly  also  to  make  present) :  to  make 
a  gift  or  presentation  (to  a  person,  or  with  indirect 
dative  obj.) ;  to  make  a  present  of  =  to  present, 
give,  bestow.  With  indirect  passive :  to  be  made 
a  present. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  1218  Over  the  see  thenne  are  they  went, 
For  to  make  the  fayr  present.  <;  1325  Spec.  Gy  Warw.  1018 
Riht  to  my-selfe, . .  pu  dost  bi  present  euery  dele,  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.G.  W.  iissfMS.  Gg.4.  27)  How  that  heschulde 
make  The  presentis  [other  5  texts  presenting],  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xv.  no,  I  am  ovir  poure  to  make  presande.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  ix.  44  My  fader  Anchises.  .gaif  that 
Soung  man  hys  richt  hand,  And  assuris  his  spreit  with  that 
presand.  1645  WALLER  Apol.  hatting  Lo-j'd  ii,  To  the  first 
that's  faire  or  kind,  Make  a  present  of  their  heart.  1774  J. 
BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  379  Pausanias  mentions  one,  which 


PBESENT. 

had  been  made  a  present  to  the  Deity  at  Olympia.  1849 
MACAULAV  /fist.  Eng.v.  I.  667  To  purchase  the  connivance 
of  the  agents  ..  by  presents  of  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  of 
gloves  stuffed  with  guineas.  1884  1.1.  TROWBRIDGE  Famclt's 
Folly  xxvi,  Marian  hud  made  her  a  present  of  a  new  dress, 
fc.  spec.  A  bribe:  -  GIFT  sb.  5.  Obs. 

136*  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  A.  in.  80  Bote  Meede  pe  Mayden  be 
Meir  heo  bi-soujte,  Of  alle  suche  suiters  seluer  to  taken,  Or 
presentes  withouten  pons  as  peces  of  seluer.  Ibid.  208  pe 
pope  and  his  prelates  presentes  vnderfongen. 

d.  An  offering  to  God  or  a  deity  :  =  GIFT  sb.  4. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxv[i].  ii  Brynge  presentes  vnto  him 
yt  ought  to  be  feared.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist,  fvstinc 
xLin.  135  Returning  from  Delphos  (whither  they  had  bene 
sent  to  carry  presents  vnto  Apollo).  1707  WATTS  Hymn, 
'  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross '  v,  Were  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  mine,  That  were  a  present  far  too  small. 

t  8.  An  offer,  proposal.  Obs. 

£•1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  75  Of  pes  bei  mad  present, 
to  turne  ilkon  ber  pers  Ageyn  to  Danmark  go  with  his 
wille  &  his  leue.  Ibid.  303  To  maynten  bam  in  stoure,  bei 
mad  him  ber  present,  Scotlond  of  him  to  hold. 

4.   Comb.,  as  present-giver ;  -giving^  etc. 

1895  Daily  News  22  Oct.  6/5  It  is  an  occasion  of  present- 
giving  ad  lib. ;  the  confirmee  receiving  gifts  from  all  her 
relatives  and  friends.  1897  Westtn.  Gaz,  28  Dec.  4/2  A 
mission  steamer  made  her  usual  trips  present-laden  to  the 
lightships  of  the  Thames  Estuary.  1901  Daily  Chron, 
20  Aug.  5/1  The  procrastinations  of  a  present-giver  in- 
definitely prolong  and  augment  his  sufferings. 

Present  (prtie*nt),  sb$  Mil.  \i.  PRESENT  v. 
9  a.]  The  act  of  presenting  or  aiming  a  weapon, 
esp.  a  fire-arm ;  the  position  of  the  weapon  when 
presented,  #yJ.  the  position  from  which  a  rifle  is  fired, 

1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  \.  98  Bring  the  carbine  down 
to  the  '  Present  *.  1846  MARRYAT  Privateersman  xvii, '  Who 
are  you?'  said  she,  with  the  musket  ready  for  the  present. 
1847  Infantry  Man,  (1854)  4oc  The  first  file  comes  to  the 
present.  1859  Musketry  Instr.  42  The  most  minute  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  each  man's  position  when  at  '  the 
present '.  1902  R.  W.  CHAMBERS  maids  of  Paradise  vii, 
An  Uhlan,  .stood  on  guard  below  the  steps,  his  lance  at 
a  '  present '. 

Present  (pr/ze-nt),  v.  Also  4-6  presente,  5 
presand,  6-7  praesent ;  contr.  pa.  /.  4  presende, 
4-7  present,  5  presand ;  pa.  pple.  4-6  present, 
[a.  OF.  presenter  (nth  c.  in  Littre*,  in  mod.F. 
presenter) :— L.  prsesentdre  to  place  before,  exhibit, 
hold  out,  exhibit  a  likeness  to,  in  late  and  med.L. 
to  present  to  a  person  as  a  gift,  lit.  to  make  present, 
f.  prxsent-em  PRESENT  a.] 
I.  To  make  present  /<?,  bring  into  the  presence  of. 

1.  trans.  To  bring  or  place  (a  person)  before, 
into  the  presence  of,  or  under  the  notice  of,  another ; 
to  introduce,  esp.  formally  or  ceremoniously ;  spec. 
to  introduce  at  court,  or  before  a  sovereign  or  other 
superior. 

c  1*90  Beket  289  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 115  For  be  king  was  in 
Normandie,  Ipresented  he  was  To  henri,  is  sone,  in  Enge- 
londe.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  7837  He.. went  with  bo  worthy, 
&.. Present  horn  to  Priam,  j>;it  was  prise  lord.  15*6  TIN- 
DALE  Acts  xxtii.  33  They  delivered  the  pistle  to  the  debite 
t=deputy],  and  presented  Paul  before  him.  —  J-ude  24 
Vnto  hym  that  is  able.,  to  present  you  fautlesse  before  the 
presence  off  hys  glory.  158*  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  ix.  41 
And  when  he  had  called  the  saincts  and  the  widowes,  he 
presented  her  aliue.  i6ia  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886) 
I.  13  Sir  Thomas  Roper  presented  Wm  my  cook  and  his 
wyflfe  into  my  service.  1670  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  la/A  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  21  The  Dutchesse.  .presented 
mee  to  kisse  the  Queene's  hand.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
L,et.  to  Lady  Jf  i  Oct..  Whoever  pleases  may  go,  with- 
out the  formality  of  being  presented.  1844  DISRARU 
Coningsby  in.  ii,  The  Duke  and  Duchess  had  returned  from 
London,  .with  their  daughter,  who  had  been  presented  this 
year.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  v,  viii, '  They  say  he  is  clever '. 
'Present  nim,  my  love;  I  like  clever  people',  said  Mrs, 
M'Catchley.  1903  MCNEILL  Egregious  English  31  Some- 
times even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man-of-Business  manage  to  get 
presented. 

b.  To  bring  befor*  or  into  the  presence  of  God ; 
to  dedicate  by  so  bringing:  cf.  PRESENTATION  i. 

13 . .  Cursor  M.  10358  (GOtt.)  Scho  sal  be  al  godd  be-kende ; 
To  him  presentyd  \Cott.  offrid:  cf.  10581]  at  thre  jer  ende. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden.  (Rolls)  IV.  269  After  ftatj  fourty 
dayes  of  be  nativitc,  in  a  porsday,  be  secounde  day  of 
Feverer,  Criste  was  presented  in  be  temple,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxv.  114  J?e  first  [feste]  es  at  bat  tyme  bat  J>e  Crete 
Caan  was  borne ;  be  secund  es  at  bat  tyme  bat  he  was  pre- 
sented in  to  baire  tempill.  .whare  he  was  circumcised.  1516 
TINOALE  Luke  ii.  22  They  brought  hym  to  hierusaleni]  to 
present  hym  to  the  lorde.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Collect  Purification^  As  thy  onelye  begotten  Sonne  was 
this  day  presented  in  the  Temple..,  so  graunte  that  we 
maie  bee  presented  unto  thee  with  pure  and  cleare  myndes ; 
By  Jesus  Christ  our  Lorde,  1818  BENSON  Comm.  Stole 
Luke  ii.  22-24  Luke  himself  introduces  both  the  parents  as 
presenting  Jesus.  1881  E.  A.  GREENE  Saints  4-  Symbols, 
(1888)  135  When  she  [Mary  B.  V.]  was  three  years  old  she 
was  taken  by  her  parents  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple. 

C,  A  candidate  is  said  to  be  presented  ^or  to 
present  himself)  for  examination ;  one  who  has 
passed  a  university  examination,  or  is  honoured 
with  a  degree,  is  presented  for  the  degree;  a 
theatrical  manager  is  said  (in  recent  use)  to  present 
an  actor,  etc. 

1661  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  414  Several!  noble  men  [were] 
created  Masters  of  Art, . .  who  were  presented  in  scarlet  robes 
belonging  to  Doctors.  1711  AMHERST  Terry  Fil.  No.  24 
(1726)  131  The  next  congregation  he  was  presented  to  his 
degree.  1797  Cainbr.  Univ.  Calendar  143  [The  public 
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orator]  His  duty  is  to  present  noblemen  to  their  degrees 
{etc.].  1850  l.ond.  Univ.  Calendar  $\  On  receiving  each 
instalment  he  shall  declare  his  intention  of  presenting  him- 
self at  the  Second  Examination  within  two  years  from  the 
time  of  his  passing  the  First  Examination.  1880  Plain 
Hints  Needlework  54  In  infant  schools,  and  in  others  where 
children  are  not  presented  [for  examination)  in  needlework 
under  Article  igc.i,  but  only  under  Article  17  f.  1906  J. 
WKLLS  Oxford  Degree  Ceremony  n  note,  The  old  principle 
is  that  no  one  should  be  presented  except  by  a  member 
of  the  University  who  has  a  degree  as  high  or  higher  than 
that  sought.  100.  Mod.  Newspaper  (Advt.)  Charles  Frob- 
man  presents  El  la  line  Terriss  and  Seymour  Hickes  in  *  The 
Gay  Gordons '. 

t<L  To  bring  (a  person)  by  proxy  or  in  a 
!  figure  ;  to  offer  the  salutation  or  greetings  of  (one 
;  at  a  distance) ;  to  give  greeting  from,  to  '  remember ' 
i  (any  one)  to. 

a  1657  R*  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  55  Present  me  tenderly  to 
•    my  Sisters  F.  and  J.     1774  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  503  Pre- 
sent me  cordially  to  Mrs.  Champion.      1791  JEFFERSON 
|     Writ,  (1859)  HI*  495  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mrs. 
j    Gilmer. 

2.  reft.  To  present  oneself :  to  come  into  the 
presence  and  sight  of  another  or  others,  or  into  a 
particular  place,  esp.  in  a  formal  manner ;  to 
appear,  attend. 

f  *37S  -Se.  Leg,  Saints  \.  (Katerine)  1001  pane  sir  purphirc 
. .  Has  present  hyme  befor  be  king,  c  1450  HOLLAND  //",>:<•- 
lat  152  How  thai  appertt  to  the  Pape  and  present  thaim 
aye  \  air  farrand  and  fre.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
voy.  nt.  vi.  79  They  are  bound  to  present  themselues  euery 
morning  at  his  house.  1611  BIBLE  Job  i.  6  Now  there  was 
a  day,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselues 
before  the  Lord.  1179*  BP.  HOKNE  Disc.  Purification 
Wks.  1818  III.  157  That  he  who  was  thus  offered  in  the 
temple,,  .still  continues  to  present  himself,  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts,  f.  ii.  85  [He] 
presented  himself  before  the  king.  1859  (see  i  c].  1896  Lau< 
Finies  C.  488/1  He  presented  himselfat  the  museum,  and 
attempted  to  enter  the  reading-room, 
t  b,  intr.  in  same  sense.  Ob$. 

ci38o  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  357  5if  two  men  ben  of  o 
date,  whoever  presentib  first,  shal  be  avaunsid  bifore.  1605 
B.  JONSON  Volppne  in.  v,  Has  shee  presented?  16*6  — 
Staple  ofN.  it.  ii,  I  must  correct  that  ignorance  and  ouer- 
sight,  Before  I  doe  present. 

8.  trans,  a.  To  name  and  recommend  (a  clergy- 
man) to  the  bishop  for  institution  to  a  benefice. 
Often  absol.  (Cf.  also  12.)  Also,  to  introduce  or 
recommend  to  a  presbytery  (a  candidate)  for  licence 
as  a  preacher. 

[1*78  Rolls  o/Partt.  I.  3/2  Quod  idem  Abbas  permitteret 
predict uni  Ricardum  presentare  idoneam  personam  ad 
Ecclesiam  de  Shire}. 

M73-5  in  Calr.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q,  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  61 
To . .  put  youre  seid  besecher  frome  hys  free  nominacion  and 
will  of  presentyn§  to  the  seid  church.  1513  FITZHERB.  Surv. 
29  He  yt  hath  nght  to  present  to  a  churche  at  one  tyme. 
1595  in  Calr.  Laing  Charters  (1899)  310  Mr.  James.. has 
presentit  and  proponit  him  to  the  presbyterie  of  Couper. . 
to  be  tryit.  <ri6$o  Rolls  ofParlt.  II.  437/1  The  Incumbent 
.  .thereunto  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  1673 
P.  HENRY  Diary  (1882)  259  He  was  praesented  to  a  living 
by  y»  lord  Ward.  1716  AYLIFFE  Parergon  415  The  Patron 
may  present  several  Persons  to  the  Bishop,  though  he  can 
only  give  Institution  to  one.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
III.  26  A  lunatic  cannot  present  to  a  church,  nor  his  com- 
mittee. For  where  a  lunatic  is  seised  of  an  advowson,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  .,  presents  to  the  living.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  291  The  supposed  right  of  the  pope 
to  present  to  English  benefices. 

D.  To  nominate  to  the  benefits  of  any  foundation 
or  charitable  institution. 

i8w>  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Christ's  Hosp.  35  Years  Ago,  L.'s 
governor  (so  we  called  the  patron  who  presented  us  to  the 
foundation)  lived  in  a  manner  under  his  paternal  roof. 

4.  To  put  before  the  eyes  of  some  one ;  to  hold 
forth  to  view  ;  to  offer  to  sight  or  observation ;  to 
show,  exhibit,  display;  also  Tin  recent  use),  To 
offer  (some  quality  or  attribute)  to  view  or  notice ; 
to  exhibit,  be  characterized  by.  Also  reft. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  bcxi.  30  And  thy  bidding  we  trest 
thay  sail  ganestand,  Without  thow  cum  and  present  thame 
thy  face.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden,  (iws)  65  If  any  would 
put  away  the  red  spots  of  the  face,  which  do  present  a  kinde 
of  leapne.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  85,  I  will  disease  me, 
and  my  selfe  present  As  I  was  sometime  Millaine.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  17  The  Glass  [microscope]  failed  in 
presenting  them.  1717  POPE  Elolsa  to  Abelard  327  In 
sacred  vestments  mayst  thou  stand, ..  Present  the  Cross 
before  my  lifted  eye.  1813  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  ML  Blanc 
23  The  snow-topped  Apennines  presented  an  appearance  of 
low  scattered  clouds.  1816  KEATINCE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  11 
notf)  Who  would  have  thought  it  should  have  presented  the 
interest  it  does  at  the  hour,  March  the  i8th,  1814  ?  1835-6 
Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  685/1  The  shells  of  the  Balanids  pre- 
sent several  striking  peculiarities  of  structure.  1853  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  ii.  63  Lands,  as  Asia  Minor, 
which  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  in  different 
ages.  1885  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Law  Ref.  14  Q.  Bench  Div. 
714  The  few  points  which  present  any  difficulty. 

D.  Present  arms  (Mil.),  to  hold  a  fire-arm  or 
other  weapon  in  a  position  expressing  honour  and 
deference,  in  saluting  a  person  of  superior  rank. 

«759  [W.  WINDHAM]  Plan  Discipl.  Norfolk  Militia  10 
ni'tc-,  Presenting  the  arms,  being  the  same  position  as  the 
rest,  needs  no  further  explanation ;  it  is  so  termed  when 
used  as  a  compliment.  1796-7  Instr.  $  Keg.  Cavalry  (1813) 
244  The  men  present  arms,  and  the  officers  salute,  so  as  to 
drop  their  swords  with  the  last  motion  of  presented  arms. 
1798  Brit.  Milit.  yrnl.  Oct.,  Manual  Exercise  of  Pikes 
[snd  word  of  command] . .  Present  Pike.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw. 
iv,  There  was  a  general  clash  of  muskets,  as  arms  were  prc- 
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sented.  1853  STOCQUELE*  Milit.  F.ncycl.,  Pntent  armtl 
is  the  salutation  of  a  sentry,  a  guard,  or  an  entire  line  when 
a  superior  officer  appears,  or  the  'colours'  are  saluted. 
The  motion  is  performed  by  bringing  the  firelock  in  a  per* 
pendicular  position  in  front  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot  against  the  heel  of 
the  left. 

5.  To  make  present  to  mind  or  thought,  exhibit  to 
mental  perception ;  to  offer  to  notice  or  considera- 
tion;  to  suggest  to  the  mind;    to  set  forth   or 
describe  ;  to  represent  (as  or  to  be) ;  to  set  forth. 

i»79  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim,  1001/1  To  cut  off  all 
the  desires  which  Sathan  presenteth  vs,  to  cause  vs  to  loue 
the  world.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  124  So  iustly  to  your 
Graue  cares,  lie  present  How  I  did  thriue  in  this  faire 
Ladies  loue.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt  Extmp.  Pref.  1 31  Faith 
which  is  presented  to  be  an  infused  grace.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  /-.  ix.  313  Hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  55  The  creature  is  presented 
us  very  shy.  1885  blanch.  Exam.  21  May  6/1  The  argu. 
menu  on  both  sides.. were  presented  with  clearness  and 
precision. 

t  b.  To  offer  (battle  or  the  like) ;  to  offer  or 
propose  (a  toast).  Oks.  rare. 

1600  DYMMOK  Inland  (\%L$  40  The  lord  Lieutenant,  .pre- 
sented a  charge  to  the  rebelU  grosse  of  horse  and  foote. 
a  1637  HAYWARD  (J.),  He  was  appointed  admiral,  and  pre- 
sented battle  to  the  French  navy,  which  they  refused.  1633 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  431  To  pledge  or  present  his  Maiesties 
health. 

6.  reft,  (from  4,  5)  Of  a  thing :  To  offer  itself  to 
view  or  perception  ;  to  come  before  one's  sight  or 
notice ;  to  show  itself,  appear ;   to  suggest  itself, 
come  into  one's  mind  ;  to  occur. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ill.  vii.  19  She  went  in  perill,  of  each 
noyse  affeard,  And  of  each  shade  that  did  it  selfe  present. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  204  A  remedie  presents  it 
selfe.  1638  IUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  72  Here  also  pre- 
senteth it  selfe  in  the  open  fields  a  great  and  fearfull 
spectacle.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.,  Tombs  (1818)  73  They 
look  forward,  ana  nothing  presents  itself  but  the  righteous 
'  : ;  the  dreadful  tribunal.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xx 
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igi  The  terrible  possibility  of  his  losing  his  hands  presented 
itself  to  me. 

b.  intr.  in  same  senses :  cf.  to  offer.    Now  rare, 
1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid Philos.  370  Our  First  Principles.. 

g>vern  all  our  Thoughts  as  occasion  presents.  1759 
OLDSM.  Bee  No.  i  Whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing  pre- 
sented but  prospects  of  terror.  1805  EUGENIA  DI  ACTON 
Nuns  of  Desert  H.  148  The  idea  of  ventriloquism  never 
presented  to  either  of  the  Gentlemen  or  the  Lady.  1868 
Cliambers'  Encycl.  V.  252/2  When  no  other  resource 
presents. 

7.  trans.  To  bring  before  the  mind  by  means  of 
a  symbol,  to  symbolize;  to  represent,  to  be  the 
representative  of;    to  be  a  sign   of,  stand   for, 
denote ;  to  be  a  picture  of.  arch. 

CTQBoDestr.  7><y  2189  Thou  shuld..herkon  my  wille,.. 
present  myn  astate ;  To  lede  all  my  legis  with  likyng  in 
werre.  1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  4-  Cass .  L  i,  He  absent, 
I  present  our  Soueraigne  sty]].  1599  THYNNE  Animadv. 
(1875)  36  Whiche  venome  they  call  by  all  names  presentinge 
or  signyfyinge  poysone,  as  a  toode,  a  dragon,  a  Basiliske, 
a  serpente,  arsenicke,  and  suche  lyke.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's 
Coat  (1867)  55  'This  is  My  body.'  That  is,  that  which 
signifies,  signs,  and  presents  My  body.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  II.  xviii.  88  The  Right  to  Present  the  Person  of 
them  all,  (that  is  to  say,  to  be  their  Representative!.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  l.  xx.  note,  A  remarkable  figure,  called  Robin 
of  Risingham,or  Robin  of  Reedsdale.  It  presents  ahunter, 
with  his  bow  raised  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  what 
seems  to  be  a  hare. 

b.  To  represent  (a  character)  on  the  stage ;  to 
act  (the  character  of);  to  personate,  arch. 

1588  SHAKS.  /..  /-.  /..  v.  i.  124  Sir,  you  shall  present  before 
her  the  Nine  Worthies.  Ibid.  v.  ii.  537  He  presents  Hector 
of  Troy.  1598  —  Merry  W.  iv.  vi.  20  To-night  at  Hernes- 
Oke . .  Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  Faerie  Queene.  1814 
SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xx.  i8>6  —  Woodst.  vii,  We  saw  Mills 
present  Bomby  at  the  Fortune  playhouse.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ,  l.  193  Remembering  how  we  three  presented  Maid 
Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,. .  In  masque  or  pageant, 
t  c.  To  act  (a  play,  or  scene  in  a  play).  Obs, 

(?  With  mixture  of  sense  4.) 

a  1610  HEALEY  Eficletuf  Man.  (1636)  50  Now  they  sound 
the  Trumpets,  and  presently  they  present  the  Tragedies. 
1637  MILTON  (title)  A  Maske  presented  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
1634  :  on  Michaelmasse  night.  1637  EVELYN  Diary  (1819) 
I.  7  At  Christmas  the  Gentlemen  of  Exeter  College  pre- 
sented a  Comedy  to  the  University. 

8.  Law.    To    bring    or    lay    before    a    court, 
magistrate,  or  person  in  authority,  for  consideration 
or  trial;  to  make  presentment  of.     a.  To  make 
a  formal  statement  of;    to  submit   (a  fact,  or 
a  request,  complaint,  etc.).    Also  absol. 

[ijoo  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  56/2  Presentatum  fuit  coram  eis 
quod  Abbas  Sancti  Benedict!  obstruxit  quandam  ripariam 
barrera  et  catena.} 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  206  pus  wib  canteles  qwaynl, 
Preostes  presented  bis  playnt.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  212/2 
The  seid  xii  men  dar  noo-thing  say  ne  present  agayns  the 
seid  mysdoers.  1546  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  202  A  house. . 
whych  hath  byn  always  employed,  as  hit  was  presented 
before  the  kynges  Maiestyes  Commyssioners  there,  to  the 
may  ntenau  nee  of  one  scolemaster  ther.  I7«4  SWIFT  Drafier  s 
Lett.  Wks.  1755  v-  »•  "°4  A  ""a1?  censure. .against  dis- 
solving  grand-juries.. while  matters  are  i-nder  their 
sideration  and  not  presented.  Ibid.  105  Scroggs  dissolve* 
the  grand-jury  of  London  for  fear  they  should  present ;  but 
ours  in  Dublin  was  dissolved,  because  they  would  not 
present.  1891  MAITLAND  &  BAILDOS  Court  Baron  (Selden 
Soc.)  100  The  ale-tasters  present  that  Agneta  the  widow 
brewed  and  sold  contrary  to  the  assize. 

b.  To  bring  (an  offence,  or  something  faulty) 


PRESENT. 

formally  under  the  notice  of  the  proper  authority, 
for  enquiry  or  action. 


peas.  1555  Nottingham  Rec.  (1889)  IV.  108  We  presente 
the  common  bulle,  that  he  be  put  a- way,  for  he  ys  nothyng 
worth.  1705  HEARNE  Collect,  a  Sept.  iQ.H.S.)  I.  40  The 
Grand  Juries  . .  presented  '  the  Memorial  of  the  Ch.  of 
England '.  1881  Times  28  July  9/5  There  is  not  a  rural 
dean  in  England  who  would  not  present  St.  Margaret's 
churchyard  to  his  archdeacon  at  the  next  Visitation. 

c.  To  bring  a  formal  charge  or  accusation 
against  (a  person),  to  charge  formally;  to  report 
or  bring  up  for  trial. 

1526  TINDALE  Mark  xiii.  n  But  when  they  leade  you  and 
present  you  take  noo  thought.  1588  W.  SMITH  Brief  'Descr. 
Land,  (Harl.  MS.  6363,  If.  13),  They  present  euery  man,  at 
whose  dore  the  street  is  not  well  paved.  1603  Constit. 
>r  Canons  Eccl.  cxxi.  1701  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens 
2  The  Church-wardens  are  also  to  present  all  such  as  come 
not  to  Church.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  II. 
xxxix.  117  A  tradesman  wrangling  in  every  bargain,  .should 
be  presented  as  a  public  nuisance. 

9.  To  place  (a  thing)  in,  or  give  to  (it),  a 
particular  direction  or  position,  a.  To  point 
(a  weapon,  esp.  a  fire-arm)  at  something;  to  hold 
(it)  out  in  the  position  of  taking  aim,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  fire  immediately.  Also  absol.  (esp.  as 
word  of  command).  (See  also  4  b.) 

'579  R'g-  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  227  The  said  George 
Hume  presentand  ane  pistolet  to  him.  1678  SIR  G.  MAC- 
KENZIE Crim.  Laws  Scot.  \.  xxxi.  §  3  (1699)  158  William 
Hamilton  pursued  for  wearing  of  Pistols,  and  presenting  one 
to  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  1710  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840) 
I.  xvi.  280  He  sees  me  cock  and  present.  1715  —  I'm 
round  World  (1840)  155  He  presented  his  piece,  and  shot 
them  both  flying.  1801  STRUTT  Sporls  q  fast.  in.  i.  §  14 
According  to  Virgil,  the  Roman  youth  presented  their 
lances  towards  their  opponents  in  a  menacing  position. 
1823  SCOTT  Peveril  vii,  He  ordered  his  own  people  to 
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their  power  to  buy  or  read  it.  In  the  earliest  quots  the 
things  presented  are  gifts,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was 
implied  in  the  verb :  there  is  no  implication  of  a  gift  in  F 
presenter  or  presentation. 

(a)  ci3z=  Chron.  Eng.  (Ritson)  625  He  brohte  a  riche 
present,,  .he  presentede  him  also  Other  thinges  fele  mo  13 
K.  Alis.  686  (Bodl.  MS.)  His  man  him  broujth  bya  cheyne  A 
grisely  beest,  a  hugged  colte..  He  presented  it  to  be  kynge. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5138  Jit  sail  I  send  Jow..a  sertan  of 
giftis,..!  presand  jow,  of  panters  full  of  proud  mascles, 
roure  hundreth  fellis.  £1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  7  Three  gostly  giftes..Unto  the  kyng  anone  they  did 
present.  1508  DUNBAR  Goldyn  Targe  87  Thare  saw  I 
Nature  present  hir  a  gounn  Rich  to  behald.  .Offewiry  hew. 


r ,  —  ng  against  the  right 

shoulder  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  contents  at  a 
given  object. 

b.  Obstetrics.  Of  the  foetus :  To  direct  (a  par- 
ticular part)  towards  the  as  uteri  during  labour. 
Usually  intr.  for  refl.  said  of  the  part  so  directed, 
or  of  the  foetus  in  relation  to  its  position  during 
labour.  Also  Path,  of  a  tumour  or  abscess  :  To 
be  directed,  to  project. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaii's  Fr.  Chirurg.  36/1  Followinge 
the  natural!  Childebirth,  the  childe  allways  prsesenteth  first 
his  heade.  1711  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  163/1  When 
the  Child  presents  in  any  other  Posture.  1790  R.  BLAND  in 
Med.  Cominun.  II.  415  The  head  of  the  child  presented. 
1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  377  A  pericesophageal  abscess 
frequently  presents  laterally. 

C.  trans.  To  point,  direct,  or  turn  (a  thing)  to  face 
something,  or  in  a  specified  direction.  Also  intr. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  225  The  first  course,  consisting 
of  four  stones, . .  which,  as  they  all  presented  some  part  of 
their  faces  to  the  sea,  were  all  of  Moorstone.  1810  SHELLEY 
CStOfUtl.  318  The  swine.. with  bare  tusks  And  wrinkled 
snouts  presented  to  the  foe.  1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry 
Leaves  128  Occasion  was  now  offering  us  her  forelock  :  we 
strove  in  vain  afterwards  to  catch  the  close-shorn  backhead 
which  she  presented  to  us  in  her  flight. 

t  d.  intr.  for  refl.  Of  the  wind  (Naut.} :.  To 
take  a  favourable  direction ;  to  begin  to  blow  from 
the  right  quarter.  Oos. 

1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2306/1  The  Wind  presenting  fair, 
'hey  were  obliged  to  sail  that  Evening.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  t,  P.  2  A  rich  and  numerous  Fleet  of  Merchants 
designed  for  their  several  Places  of  Traffick,  when  the  Wind 
should  present.  1711  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  (1718)  375  In  case 
the  wind  should  present  sooner. 

10.  To  bring,  introduce,  or  put  (a  substance)  into    • 
the  presence  of  or  into  close  contact  with  another. 

1758  REID  tr.  Macq tier's  Chym.  I.  21  If  a  pure  Alkali  be 
presented  to  a  pure  Acid,  they  rush  together  with  violence.     ! 
l8°7.  T-. THOMSON  Chein.  (ed.  3)  II.  392  When  the  vapour  of    i 
alcohol  is  mixed  with  oxygen  . . ,  the  mixture  detonates  when 
presented  to  a  lighted  taper. 

II.  To  make  an  offering,  present,  or  gift  of;  to 
offer,  deliver,  give. 

11.  trans.  To  bring  or  place  (a  thing)  before  or 
into  the  presence  of  a  person,  or  to  put  (it)  into  his 
hands,  for  acceptance;    to  offer,  proffer,  deliver, 
hand  over,   bestow,  give  (usually  in  a  formal  or 
ceremonious  manner). 

With  various  connotations :  as  (a)  to  offer  or  give  as  a  eift 
(cf.  PRESENT  A*);  («  to  offer  as  an  act  of  worship,  a!  a 
sacrifice,  etc. ;  -  OFFER  v.  i ;  (c)  to  offer  or  hand  something 
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i  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xv.  15  b,  [They] 
presented  vnto  him  a  mulct.  1663  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl., 
Occas.  Medit.  iv.  iv,  The  best  Trees  present  us  their 
Blossoms,  before  they  give  us  their  Fruit.  1794  MRS.  A.  M. 
BENNETT  Ellen  I.  148  To  present  Miss  Meredith  in  his 

I  name,  a  very  elegant  little  watch.  1839  TENNYSON  Lancelot 
ft  Elaine  70  With  purpose  to  present  them  [the  diamonds] 
to  the  Queen. 

(t)  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  Here 
wee  offre  and  present  unto  thee  (O  Lorde)  cure  selfe,  cure 
HUM,  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  liuely 

I    sacrifice  unto  thee.     1611  BIBLE  Rom.  xii.  i,  I  beseech  you 

i  therefore  brethren, ..that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  liuinz 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  vnto  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
able seruice.  1901  BP.  GORE  Body  of  Christ  m.  §3(1907) 
198  The  earlier  practice . .  was  to  present  the  earthly  prayers 

i  and  sacrifices  at  the  heavenly  altar.  1907  Ibid.  310  note, 
The  Fathers  in  general  teach .  .that  our  Lord .  .is  now  acting 
as  oui  great  high-priest  in  heaven  ; .  .presenting  His  sacrifice 
on  our  behalf,  or  presenting  our  sacrifices  for  us. 

(r)  a  1533  La  BKRNERS  Huon  xlv.  150,  I  present  you  this 
cuppe,  that  ye  shulde  drynke  therof.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C. 

III.  li.  101,  I  thrice  presented  him  a  Kingly  Crowne,  Which 
(    he  did  thrice  refuse.     1^12-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  in.  130  So 

Ladies  in  Romance  assist  their  Knight,  Present  the  spear, 
and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sf. 

\    *r  Port,  xliii,  Another  nobleman,  .to  hand  him  his  wine  and 

!    water,  which  he  tastes  and  presents  on  his  knee. 

(d)  1536  in  M.  A.  E.  Green  Lett.  R.  <J-  lllust.  Ladies  (1846) 
II.  cviii.  266  To  the  right  honourable  and  my  singular  good 
lord,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  this  be  presented.  1635  N. 
BACON  in  Priv.  Corr.  Lady  jf.  Cornwallis  (1842)  274  To 
my  deare  and  loving  mother,  the  Lady  Bacon,  presente 
these.  1641  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  a  To  the  hands 

i    of  the  Lady  Marie,  Princesse  of  Aurania,  these  present. 

'  i7»o  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  354  To  the  Honb'«  the 
Lord  Harley,  present. 

(f)  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reo.  i.  §  i  To  present  to  the 
world.. a  full  and  clear  Narration.  1661  in  Boyle's  Spring 

\  of  Air  Publisher  to  Rdr.,  These  following  answers  to  Fran- 
ciscus  Linus  and  Mr.  Hobbs  are  presented  in  compensation 
of  the  delay.  1860  HOOK  Lives  Abps.  (1869)  I.  i.  2  The 
work  now  presented  to  the  reader.  Ibid.  v.  267  The  docu- 
ment by  which  it  was  accomplished  shall  be  presented  to 
the  reader. 

b.  With  a  person  as  obj. :    To  deliver  up  as 
a  prisoner. 

<ri3«o  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1217  Hise  gentyle.. presented 
wern  as  presoneres  to  the  prynce  rychest.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  xv.  301  Bot  weill  soyne  eftir  he  wes  tane.  And  pre- 
sentit  wes  to  the  kyng.  c  1820  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  (1855) 

IV.  ii.  93/1  They  [Queen  Margaret  and  ladies]  were.. dis- 
covered, and  presented  as  prisoners  to  the  King  [Edw.  IV). 

c.  To  deliver,  convey,  give  (something  non- 
material,  esp.  a  message,  greeting,  or  the  like)  ; 
to  offer  (compliments,  regards,  etc.)  ;  f  to  offer  or 
render  (service  or  assistance). 

13..  CoerdeL.  2179  The  messengers  told  al  the  dishonour, 
That  them  did  the  emperour  ;.  .And  the  steward's  presenting 
His  behest,  and  his  helping,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W. 


1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxix.  422 
This  Service  presented,  the  old  man  returned.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  n.  i.  17  We  shall  Present  our  seruices  to  a  fine 
new  Prince  One  of  these  da  yes.  1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  II)  19  To  present  you  my  complements.  1656  B. 
HARRIS  Parival's  Iron  Age  (1659)  43  That . .  the  Hollanders 
.  .had  presented  all  kind  of  help  to  the  Venetians.  Mod. 
Mr.  A.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  B.,  and  regrets  to 
say  [etc]. 

d.  To  deliver  formally  to  the  proper  quarter 
(a  document,  as  a  written  address,  petition,  order, 
bill,  account,  etc.)  for  acceptance,  or  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  its  tenor.    Also^/%: 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxi.  (Percy  Soc.)  151  In  our 
court  there  is  a  byll  presented  By  Graund  Amour,  c  1655 
MILTON  Sonn.,  On  Ms  Blindness  5  My  Soul  more  bent  To 
serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present  My  true  account. 
174*  POPE  Dune.  iv.  136  Now  crowds  on  crowds  around 
the  Goddess  press,  Each  eager  to  present  their  first  Address. 
1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.Vi.  181  Both  houses  presented 
her  warm  addresses.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  n.  ii.  59  But  you, 
Orsino,  Have  the  petition  :  wherefore  not  present  it  ?  1863 
H.  Cox  Instil,  i.  ix.  165  After  a  bill  is  prepared  and  pre- 
sented, the  question  is  put  that  it  be  read  a  first  time.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  30  Jan.  9/3  'Present  again',,  .shows  that  the 
banker  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  cheque  will  be  met. 

e.  Of  things  :  To  offer,  furnish,  afford,  supply. 
1604  E.  G{RIMSTONE]  D"Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xxv.  197 

Some  [fountains]  are  quite  dried  vp,  according  to  the  force 
and  vigour  they  have,  and  the  matter  that  is  presented,    t 
<zi6i4  DONNE  HinOavaroc  (1644)  191   If  a  man  when  an 
urgent  occasion  is  presented,  expose  himselfe  to  a  certaine 
and  assured  death.    1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  rv.  iv.    ! 
118  An  opportunity  which  good  fortune  seemed  to  present. 
1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  ii.  19  [Their]  thatched  roofs  and    ' 
wooden  walls  could  present  but  a  poor  defence. 
1 12.  To  give,  make  presentation  of  (a  benefice) 


PRESENTABLY. 

presented  being  either  introduced  by  viith,  or  (in  b)  un- 
expressed. This  construction  appears  to  have  been  of  Eng. 
development,  there  being  nothing  similar  in  OF.  or  med.L. 
It  is  notable  that  it  is  represented  as  early  as  sense  ii.] 

a.  To  present  a  person  with  a  tiring  =  to  f  resent 
a  thing  to  a  person  (sense  1 1).  Formerly  in  the  full 
extent  of  sense  1 1 ;  now  always  implying  bestowal 
of  something  as  a  gift  to  be  kept  (u  (<jj).  Also 
fig.  to  furnish  or  supply  with  something. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12318  Iesus..bar  it  ham  als  in  a  ball, 

And  present   ban   his   moder  wit-all.     01310  in  Wright 

Lyric  P.  xxxiv.  96  When  the  kynges  come  wery,  to  presente 

1    hyre  sone  With  myrre,  gold,  ant  encenz.    13..  Guy  Warn'. 

I    (A.)  1039  This  present  je  schullen  vnderfong,.  .And  present 

!    per-wib..Rohaut,  mi  kinde  lord,    c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 

i    xxv.  116  Efter  bairn  commez  grete  barounes  and  presandez 

i    him  with  sum   iowell.     c  1500  Meliisine  304  He  was. . 

receyued  with  grete  joye,   &  presented   with  gret  rycha 


Euclid  n.  prop.  i.  Schol.,  You  must  take  all  the  Rectangles 
of  the  parts,  and  they  will  present  you  with  the  Rectangle 
of  the  wholes.  167*  HALE  Contenipl.  \.  65  The  knowledge 

i    of  Christ  Jesus  presents  me  with  a  continual  Object  of  a 

;  higher  value.  1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  103  To  pre- 
sent the  public  with  this  acceptable  present.  1803  T.  MORSE 
in  M.  Cutler's  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  130  Yesterday  week 
Mrs.  Morse  presented  me  with  a  fine  daughter.  1831 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  247  Mrs.  Bray.. has  desired  to 

i    present  you  with  a  copy  of  Mary  Ceiling's  poem. 

t  b.  with  personal  obj.  only ;  rarely  absol, 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Cliron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3219  pou  scholdest 
vs  presente  &  gyue,  And  helpe  vs  alle  in  pes  to  lyue ;  Bot 

|  now  bou  i  omest  to  reue  vs  our  socour.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xxii.  237  Whan  bat  all  men  ban  bus  presented  the 
Emperour.  1594  T.  BF.DINGFIELD  tr.  Machiavellis  Floren- 
tine Hist.  (1595)  209  [He]  was  by  the  King  so  bountifully 
presented,  and  louingly  vsed.  111648  LD.  HERBERT 
Hen.  I'll!  (1683)  210  Francis  not  only  richly  presented 
him,  but  conducted  him  through  the  Town.  1676  SOUTH 
Serrn.  (1823)  I.  240  In  these  days  men  present  just  as  they 
soil  their  ground,  not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that  they 
expect  a  crop.  1691  tr.  Etnilianne's  Observ.  Journ. 
Naples  105  They  bestow  them  [benefices]  upon  such  Secu- 
lars as  Present  them  highest.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
II.  iv,  Have  I  not  presented  you  nobly?  Have  I  not  clad 
your  whole  family  ? 

Presentable  (pr/ze-ntab'l),  a.  [f.  PRESENT  v. 
+  -ABLE  :  cf.  F. ; 


...       •.        -  -     ,  .  *?'   •—•§»(«•«»•  ui    ui  csciuiijt;    ii  ii  u   u 

living  in  Herefordshire,  (of  three  hundred  pounds  annually). 

13.  To  make  a  presentation  or  gift  to ;  to  give   • 
a  present   or  presents  to;    to  bestow   something 
upon ;  to  endow. 

[The  resultant  sense  here  is  as  in  u,  but  the  person,  who    I 
is  the  dative  object  in  u,is  here  the  direct  object,  the  thing    ' 


1.  That  can  or  may  be  presented  ;  capable  of,  or 
suitable  for,  presentation  (to  a  person,  to  the  mind, 
as  a  gift,  etc.). 

,11616  A.  LAKE  Medit.  (1629)  a  ij  b,  Faultring  words, 
wandring  thoughts,  are  neither  of  them  presentable  to  thee. 
1736  BURKE  Subl.  ff  B.  v.  vii,  Here  are  again  two  ideas  not 
presentable  but  by  language.  1854  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  Iv. 
468  Under  that  form  it  is  easily  presentable  to  the  mind. 
1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegli  I.  xv.  280  These  possibilities  of 
a  presentable  claim. 

2.  Law.  That  may  or  should  be  presented,  or 
formally  brought  up  or  charged,  as  an  offence,  an 
offender,  etc. ;  liable  to  presentment. 

ijS40  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  43  Thinges  enquirable  present- 
able or  determinable  before  lusticers  of  peas,  a  1701  in 
Prideaux  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (1701)  n  They  will,  .pre- 
sent such  persons  and  things  as  are  presentable  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Laws.  1739 _N.  Bacon's  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 
i.  Ixvi.  145  note.  This  was  originally  presentable  and  punish- 
able in  the  Leet.  1863  KEBLE  Life  Bp.  T.  Wilson  I.  x. 
327  It  [drunkenness]  should  be  especially  enumerated 
among  the  presentable  offences. 

3.  Eccl.  a.  Of  a  benefice:  To  which  a  clergyman 
may  be  presented:    =  PEESENTATIVE  i.     b.  Of 
a  clergyman :    Capable  of  being  presented  to  a 
benefice  (rare~"'}. 

1636  PRYNNE  Untish.  Tim.  (1661)  130  Were  all  Appro- 
priations, and  impropriations  ..  made  presentable.  1686 
PLOT  Staffordsk.  207  To  found  such  a_  Church  or  Chappel, 
and  to  ordain  that  it  shall  be  a  donative  and  not  present- 
able. 1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  90  No  more . .  than  Incum- 
bents of  Churches  Presentable  can  by  their  sole  Act  grant 
the  Incumbencies  to  others.  1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale), 
Presentable.  .3.  Eccles.  (a)  Capable  of  being  presented  to 
a  church  living ;  as,  a  presentable  clerk.  [So  in  later  Diets.] 

4.  Suitable,  by  attire  or  appearance,  to  be  pre- 
sented or  introduced  into  society  or  company ;  in 
proper  trim  ;  of  decent  appearance,  fit  to  be  seen. 
(Properly  of  persons ;  often  extended  to  things.) 
The  usual  current  sense. 

1817  SCOTT  Jrnl.  29  Aug.,  I  am  glad .  .that  his  friends  are 
so  presentable.  1835  WILLIS  Pencillings  II.  xlii.  34  A  wash 
in  the  clean  water  made  him  once  more  a  presentable 
person.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiv,  Is  he  a  present- 
able sort  of  a  person  ?  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Note- 
Bks.  I.  170  The  pictures  being  in  a  more  presentable  con- 
dition than  usual.  1887  R.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max  v,  She 
..was  quite  a  presentable  young  lady.  1898  MKS.  CRAW- 
FORD in  Daily  News  12  Dec.,  This  table  looks  very  fine  set 
out  for  an  official  dinner,  but  only  the  ends  are  of  mahogany 
and  have  presentable  legs. 

Hence  Presentabi  lity,  the  quality  of  being 
presentable;  (a)  capability  of  presentation;  (/<) 
state  of  being  fit  to  be  seen ;  Prese-ntably  adv., 
in  a  presentable  manner,  so  as  to  have  a  decent 
appearance. 

1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  297  The  phenomenal 
presentability  within  it . .  of  other  and  non-native  sentiencies, 
angelic  or  demonic.  1888  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Relig.l.  i. 
iv.  124  We  adopt  the  lest  of  objective  presentability 
(Anschauung),  1888  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Aug.  447  Old  boots, 
which  had  long  passed  the  season  of  presentability.  1891 
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A.  E.  LEE  Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  I.  252  The  Square  was 
enclosed,  for  the  first  time  presentably,  with  a  fence  of  cedar 
posts  and  white  painted  palings. 

Preaental  (prfze'ntal).  rare.  [f.  as  prec. + 
-AL  5,  after  bestowal,  etc.]  -  PRESENTATION. 

1869  Chicago  Advance  Mian.  (Cent.),  As  illustrations  of 
the  author's  presental  of  different  sides  of  a  subject,  we  give 
two  extracts. 

t  Presenta'neous,  a.  Ok$.  [f.  L.  prxscnta- 
neus  operating  quickly  (I'lin.)  (f.  prsesent-cm 
PRESENT  a,  +  suffix  -ane-us)  +  -ocs.]  a.  Acting 
immediately  or  speedily:  =  PRESENT  a.  gb.  b. 
-  PRESENT  a.  i. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Presentaiietms,  present,  ready, 
speedy,  forceable,  effectual.  1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice^agst. 
Plaepte  10  Some  [plagues)  partaking  of  such  a  pernicious 
degree  of  malignity,  that  in  the  manner  of  a  most  presenta. 
neous  poyson,  th^y  enecate  in  two  or  three  hours.  1668 
HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1821)63  But  our  relation  to  eternity 
..will  render  the  same  invariable  appearance  of  glory 
always  presentaneous. 

t  Pre'sentary,  a.  Ola.  Also  7  pr»-.  £ad. 
L.  prxsentari-us  that  is  at  hand,  ready,  quick, 
f.  pr«sent-cm :  see  PRESENT  a.  and  -ARY  !.] 
=  PRESENT  a.  6,  8. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  vi.  134  (Camb.  MS.)  For 
this  like  infynyt  moeuynge  of  temporel  thinges  folweth  this 
presentarye  estat  of  lyf  vnmoeuable.  1621  T.  BEDFORD  S/w 
unto  Death  67  He  alloweth  a  prassentary  lapse.  1657 
HAWKE  Kilting  is  M.  15  These.,  were  the  presentary  and 
explicite  Testimonies  of  the  peoples  general  approbations, 
and  congratulations. 

Presentation  (prez&it/i'fcn),    [ME.  a.  OF. 

presentation  (i3th  c.  in  Littr^,  mod.F.  prtsenta- 
tion}y  or  ad.  late  L.  prtzsentation-em^  n.  of  action 
i.prxsentare  to  PRESENT.]  The  action  of  present- 
ing, in  various  senses ;  rarely ',  something  presented. 
X  1.  The  action  of  presenting  or  introducing 
a  person:  see  PRESENT  v.  i.  a.  The  formal 
bringing  or  presenting  of  a  person  before  God,  as 
a  religious  act :  see  PRESENT  v.  i  b. 

Specifically,  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
as  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  22-39,  ant*  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  a  child,  narrated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
Also  applied  to  the  festivals  in  which  these  incidents  are 
celebrated  by  various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
former  on  Feb.  2  (see  CANDLEMAS,  PURIFICATION),  the  latter, 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  on  Nov.  21.  Also,  in 
A  rft  a  representation  of  either  of  these  incidents.  Order  of 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  a  Roman  Catholic 
order  of  nunsj founded  in  1777  in  Ireland,  and  mainly  devoted 
to  the  education  of  poor  girls. 

CX400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  232  The  firste  feste  is  of 
his  [the  grete  Chane'sJ  byrthe,  bat  ober  is  of  his  present a- 
cioun  in  here  temple ..  where  pel  maken  a  manere  of  cir- 
cumcisioun.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  ix.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  8g  Lo  ! 
sofreynes  here  ye  have  seyn,  In  the  temple  of  cure  lad  yes 
presentacion.  14..  in  Tttndale's  Vis.  (18*3)  131  He 
[Simeon]  hath  the  way  nom  To  the  temple  with  hye  devo- 
cion  To  se  of  Cryst  the  presentacion.  i66a  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  commonly  called, 
The  Purification  of  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin.  1859  MRS.  JAME- 
SON Early  Ital.  Painters  250  (Raphael)  The  subjects., 
were  all  from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  were  as  follows  :— . .  4. 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Ibid,  ^gj  (Titian)  The 
first  of  his  historical  compositions,  .is  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  34/1 
(Farinato)  In  the  Berlin  gallery  [is]  a  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  1880  F.  MEYRICK  in  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  II.  1140/1 
(Festivals  of  Mary)  The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  agree 
in  celebrating  the  Assumption  and  the  Presentation.  Ibid. 
1144/1  The  Festival  of  the  Presentation  of  St.  Mary. .did 
not  pass  into  the  West  till  1375... Its  purpose  is  to  com- 
memorate the  presentation  of  St.  Mary  as  narrated  in  the 
Gnostic  legend  which  is  embodied  in  the  Protevangelion 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  691/1 
The  story  of  Mary's  presentation  in  the  temple  when  three 
years  old  and  her  sojourn  there  till  her  marriage  first  appears 
in  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Ibid.  691/3  Order  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary... In  1874  it  possessed 
seventy-three  houses,  with  1,140  nuns  and  more  than  20,000 
pupils. 

b.  The  formal  or  ceremonious  introduction  of 
a  person  to  another,  esp.  to  a  superior;  spec,  the 
presenting  of  a  person  at  court. 

1788  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  (i860  II.  62  The  presenta- 
tions of  our  countrymen  are  very  troublesome  when  they 
happen  here.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  fy  Prej.  v,  His 
presentation  at  St.  James's  had  made  him  courteous.  1863 
MARY  HOWITT  F.  Brewers  Greece  1. 1.  16,  I  was  promised 
an  early  presentation  to  Her  Majesty.  1881  LADY  HER. 
BERT  Edith  150  After  May  there  would  be  no  drawing, 
rooms  or  presentations. 

c.  The  presenting  of  a  candidate  for  examination, 
for  admission  to  a  degree,  etc. 

1683  WOOD  Life(Q.  H.S.)  III.  57  The  duke,  after  he  was 
presented,  took  his  place  on  the  right  of  the  vicechancellor; 
the  rest,  after  presentation,  on  the  left.  1864  Land.  Univ. 
Co/.  59  A  Certificate.. shall  be  delivered  at  the  Public  Pre- 
sentation  for  Degrees  to  each  Candidate  who  has  passed. 
1883  Camb.  Univ.  Reporter  22  May  732  The  Presentation 
for  Doctor's  Degrees.. conferred  honoris  causa ., shall  take 
precedence  of  all  others,  1906  J.  WELLS  Oxf.  Degree  Cerent. 
ii  The  second  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  presentation  of 
the  candidates  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  Proctors. 

2.  Eccl.  The  action,  or  the  right,  of  presenting 
a  clergyman  to  a  benefice,  or  to  the  bishop  for 
institution  :  see  PRESENT  v.  3. 

[1178  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  5/1  Dm  ante  presentacionem  factam 
Radulpho  per  regem  full  institutus.] 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  248  pou?  pore  prestts  my^tten 
firely  geten  presentacion  of  lordis  to  haue  benefices  wif>  cure 
of  soul  is.  1467-8  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  599  /2  The  next  Presenta- 
VOL.  VII. 
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tion,  power  and  auctorite  of  presentyng  of  a..persone  to 
the  Paris-.h  Chirche.  1568  GRAFTOM  Chron.  II.  55  Con- 
cerning the  nomination  and  presentation  into  benefices,  if 
any  controuersie  arise  betweene  the  layetie  and  Clergie  : 
or  betweene  one  spirituall  man  with  another  [etc.).  1607 
COWELL  Interpr.,  Presentation,  .is  vsed  properly  for  the 
act  of  a  patron  offering  his  Clerke  to  the  Bishop,  to  he 
instituted  in  a  benefice  of  his  gift.  i6»»  CALI.IS  Slat. 
Sewers  (1647)  107  One  who  hath  the  presentation  or  nomi- 
nation to  a  Church  as  Patron.  17*6  [see  PRESENTATIVE 
a.  i).  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  14  A  presentation  in 
writing  is  a  kind  of  letter,  not  a  deed,  from  the  patron  to 
the  bishop. . ,  requesting  him  to  admit  the  person  presented 
to  the  church.  185*  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  (1871)  607  Presen_la- 
tion  . .  differs  from  nomination,  inasmuch  as  nomination 
signifies  offering  a  clerk  to  the  patron  in  order  that  he  may 
be  presented  to  the  bishop.  1880  FOWLER  Locke  ii.  24 
Locke.,  was  made  Secretary  of  Presentations — that  is,  of 
the  Chancellor's  church  patronage. 

3.  Law.  t  *•  =  PRESENTMENT  2.  Obs.  b.  Bond 
of  presentation  (Sc.  Law) :  see  quot.  1861. 

[1*78  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  13/1  Certificet  de  presentacione 
facta  in  Itinere  suo.] 

1604  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  436  No  presentation  of  blood 
drawing  or  beareing  wepons  of  a  childe,  shall  be  presented 
before  nee  be  twelve  years  of  age.  1610  HOI-LAND  Canttien's 
Brit.  (1637)  »8i  The  Clerke  of  Presentations.  01745 
ERSKINE  lust.  Lam  Scot.  (1773)  ill.  iii.  §  70  The  granter 
of  a  bond  of  presentation  who  has  failed  to  present  the 
debtor's  person  in  the  terms  of  his  obligation.  i86z  W.  HELL 
Diet.  Lam  Scot.,  Bond  of  Presentation  is  an  obligation 
granted  for  behoof  of  a  person  in  custody  on  a  legal  war- 
rant, in  order  to  obtain  his  temporary  liberation.  The 
obligant  in  such  a  bond  becomes  bound  to  present  the  per- 
son so  liberated,  to  the  officer  holding  the  warrant,  at  a 
particular  day  and  place. 

II.  4.  The  action  of  offering  for  acceptance,  esp. 
formally  or  ceremoniously;  handing  over,  delivery ; 
bestowal,  gift,  offering. 

1433  LYDO.  St.  Fremund  814  To  the  Bysshop  off  the 
diocyse  Made  off  his  bullis  presentacioun.  c  1500  Cov. 
Corf.  Chr.  Plays  26  Here  make  owns  presentacion  Vnto 
this  kyngis  son  clensid  soo  cleyne  And  to  nis  moder  for  ovre 
saluacion.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlviii.  §  ii  Prayers. . 
are. .sometime  a  presentation  of  mere  desires,  as  a  means 
of  procuring  desired  effects  at  the  hands  of  God.  1700 
C.  NESSE  Antiii.  Armin.  (1827)  81  The  two  parts  of  his 
priestlyomce,  oblation  and  presentation,  cannot  be  separated. 
1866  CRUMP  Banking  iv.  93  It  would  seem  sufficient  that 
the  post  of  the  second  day  should  be  the  medium  of  presen- 
tation [of  a  cheque  at  a  bank],  1883  Act  46  <fr  47  I'ict. 
c.  52  §  10  The  Court  may.  .after  the  presentation  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy petition  stay  any  action,  .against.. the  debtor. 

b.  Something  offered  for  acceptance ;  a  present, 
gift,  donation  ;  in  quot.  1714,  an  address  presented 
(with  allusion  to  sense  3  a).  ?  Obi. 

1619  Time's  Storehouse  \\.  iv.  154/2  The  height  or  top  of 
anohue  tree.. wherof  the  Doue  broght  a  presentation  to  the 
good  old  man,  as  a  symbol  of  grace.  1663  GF.RBIER  Counsel 
aiij,  This  is  a  kinde  of  Attome,  in  comparison  of  other 
Presentations.  1714  STEELE  Lover  No.  3  (1715)  16  A  Sett 
of  Persons  whom  they  call  in  their  Presentation  the  Lovers 
Vagabond. 

HI.  5.  The  action  of  presenting  to  sight  or 
view,  or  that  by  which  something  is  so  presented ; 
theatrical,  pictorial,  or  symbolic  representation ; 
a  display,  show,  exhibition. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  112  He  yses  his  folly  like  a 
stalking-horse,  and  vnder  the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots 
his  wit,  167*  DRYDEN  Ess.,  Heroic  Plays  (ed.  Ker)  I.  150 
These  warlike  instruments,  and  even  their  presentations  of 
fighting  on  the  stage,  are  no  more  than  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  an  heroic  play.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  n 
It.  Note-Bits.  II.  19  To  aim  at  any  other  presentation  of 
female  beauty.  1898  R.  F.  HORTON  Comtnandm.  JCSHS  v. 
78  The  plain  presentation  of  it  [the  Passion]  by  the  peasants 
of  Ober-Ammergau  has  an  overwhelming  effect  even  on 
careless  spectators. 

b.  An  image,  likeness,  semblance  (  =  PRESENT- 
MENT 5  b)  ;  a  representation,  a  symbol. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,iv.  iv.  84,  I  call'd  thee  then,  poore 
Shadow,  painted  Queen,  The  presentation  of  but  what 
I  was.  1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gerontius  iii.  32  Thou  livest 
in  a  world  of  signs  and  types,  The  presentations  of  most 
holy  truths. 

6.  The  action  of  presenting  to  notice  or  mental 
view ;  a  setting  forth,  a  statement. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  PoL  v.  Ixvii.  §  4  This  new  presenta- 
tion of  Christ  not  before  their  eyes  but  within  their  soules. 
1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  283,  I  have  not  further  to 
trouble  yr  Excell°J  then  w<  the  presentation  of  my  reall 
desires  to  serve  you.  18*9  I.  TAYLOR  Entkus.  x.  302  In 
the  Bible,  there  are  no  scientific  presentations  of  the  body 
of  divinity.  1907  Hibbert  Jrnl.  July  927  His  presentations 
of  the  orthodox  case  are  sometimes  the  merest  travesties  of 
what  educated  opponents  really  hold. 

b.  The  action  of  representing  to  the  mind  or 
thought;  representation  or  suggestion  to  the  mind. 
(Cf.  PRESENTIVB.) 

1871  EARLE  Pkilol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ity$  8  229  The  letter  A 
was  once  a  picture,  and  it  represented  a  hull's  head. . .  It 
began  in  presentation  and  has  reached  a  state  of  symbolism. 

7.  Melaph.  and  Psychol.  (tr.  Ger.   Vorsttttung.') 
All  the  modification  of  consciousness  directly  in- 
volved in  the  knowing  or  being  aware  of  an  object 
in  a  single  moment  of  thought.     By  some  authors 
restricted  to  perceptual  cognition,  in  order  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  it  and  ideational  cognition 
or  representation. 

1841  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  §  46  (1860)  71  The  impres- 
sion which  any  object  makes  upon  the  mind  may  be  called 
a  Presentation.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  i  Such  acts  are  called 
Intuitions  or  Presentation;;  Ihe  former  is  the  more  gene- 
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rally  received  appellation.  1871  FARRAR  Wil*.  Hist.  ii. 
51  note,  Strauss,  .shewed  how  essential  were  the  differences 
between  dogma  and  speculation,  between  the  presentation 
and  the  notion.  1874  LKWES  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Oct.  691 
The  specific  facts  of  feeling,  perception,  desire,  will,  &c.,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  may  on  the  whole  be  called  Pre- 
sentation (.Vorstelliing].  1884  SULLY  Outl.  Psychology  vi. 
152  The  percept  involves  the  immediate  assurance  of  the 
presence  of  the  whole  object.  Hence  psychologists  com- 
monly speak  of  percepts  in  their  totality  as  presentation!. 
1886  J.  WARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  41/1  All  that  variety 
of  mental  facts  which  we  speak  of  as  sensations,  perceptions, 
images,  intuitions,  concepts,  notions,  have  two  characteristics 
in  common  :  (i)  they  admit  of  being  more  or  less  attended 
to,  and  (2)  can  be  reproduced  and  associated  together.  It 
is  here  proposed  to  use  the  term  presentation  to  connote 
such  a  mental  fact,  and  as  the  best  English  equivalent  for 
what  Locke  meant  by  idea,  and  what  Kant  and  Herbart 
called  a  Vorstellung. 

8.  The  action  of  placing,  or  condition  of  being 
placed,  in  a  particular  direction  or  position  with 
respect  to  something  else  or  to  an  observer;  the 
mode  in  which  a  thing  is  presented  or  presents  itself. 

1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  xi.  349  A  presentation  of  the  one 
planet  to  the  other  in  conjunction,  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
tends  to  produce  compensation.  1866  —  F&m.  Led.  Sc.  205 
Among  them  occurs  every  variety,  .of  oblique  presentation 
from  a  plane  passing.. edgeways  thro'  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor to  one  perpendicular  to  the  visual  line.  1881  T.  W. 
WEBB  in  Nature  10  Nov.  38/2  The  Earl  of  Rosse.  .finds  a 
narrow  ray  on  either  side,  making . .  a  singular  resemblance 
to  Saturn  with  a  very  thin  presentation  of  the  ring. 

b.  Obstetr.  The  presenting  oi  a  particular  part 
of  the  foetus  towards  the  ot  uteri  during  labour : 
see  PRESENT  v.  9  b.  Often  with  defining  word 
indicating  the  part,  as  arm,  breech,  face ,  foot ,  head, 
shoulder,  vertex,  etc. 

1754-64  SMELLIE  Miiiwif.  I.  195  The  presentation  of  the 
head  was  always  deemed  the  most  natural.  1841  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  (1849)  I.  512/1  The  presentation  [of  lambs,  etc.) 
is  sometimes  made  with  the  hind-feet  foremost.  1851 
RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr.  Med.  (ed.  3)  121  Discriminating 
marks  of  a  Head  Presentation. 

U  9.  Used  for  presence  (app.  for  the  sake  of  rime). 

(71485,  Digly  Myst.  (1882)  n.  180  Bounde  to  Jerusalem, 
with  furyous  vyolacion,  Be-for  cesar  caypha,  and  annas 
prescntacion. 

IV.  1O.  atlrib.  in  sense  4,  as  presentation 
copy,  clock,  etc. ;  presentation  day,  a  day  on 
which  a  ceremonial  presentation  is  made,  e.g. 
a  degree-day  in  a  university :  see  quots. ;  in  sense 
i  b,  as  presentation  frock,  gown  ;  in  sense  6  or  7,  as 
presentation  value,  value  as  a  fact  presented  to 
mental  view  or  knowledge. 

1819  LADY  MORGAN  Avtolriog.  (1859)  337  The  others 
(books)  were  all  presentation  copies.  1837  LoCKHART&vtt 
Ixii.  (1839)  VII.  406  There  are  few  living  authors  of  whose 
works  presentation  copies  are  not  to  be  found  here.  1843 
E.  P.  BELDEN  Sk.  Yale  Coll.  131  A  short  time  previous  to 
'  Presentation  Day  '—the  day  when  the  Senior  class  leaves 
the  Institution.  [Ifott]  At  the  middle  of  the  third  term., 
cettificates  are  presented  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Corporation 
recommending  those  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion as  worthy  of  degree.  This  cave  rise  to  the  term 
'  Presentation  Day  '.  1866 Nnusfr.,  Presentation  Dayat  the 
University  of  London.  1868  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  296 
It  must  have  been  a  presentation-sword.  1889  LIDDON  in 
Pall  Mall  G.  22  Apr.  1/2  The  death,  burial,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  had  a  mystical  side  and  aspect  over  and  above 
their  presentation  value  as  events  in  the  world's  history, 
1895  Westtn.  Gaz.  19  Feb.  5/2  Presentation  gown  of  white 
duchesse  satin. 

Hence  Pi-csenta,  tional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
presentation  (sense  7);  Preuenta'tlonaliBm :  see 
quots.;  Presenta  tionism,  the  doctrine  that  in  per- 
ception the  mind  has  an  immediate  cognition  of  the 
object ;  Presenta'tionalist,  Presenta  tionist, 
one  who  holds  this  doctrine,  a  believer  in  the  imme- 
diate perception  of  sensible  things  (also  attrib.}. 

1886  E.  J.  HAMILTON  Mental  Science  xviii.  131  The  whole 
doctrine  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  'presentational 
realism,  and.. may  be  designated  by  the  unrestricted  term 
1  *  presentationalism  '.  1907  Athenaum  18  May  610/3  The 
subjective  self  is.  .an  inference  from  certain  presentational 
changes  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  physical  stimuli,  and 
Ward's  view  is  justified.  1895  Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  Pre- 
sentationatism,  the  doctrine  that  man  has  an  immediate 
perception  of  all  the  elemental  forms  of  entity,  as  space, 
time,  substance,  and  power;  natural  realism,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense.  Ibid.,  »Presentationalist.  a  1841  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  in  Reids  Wks.  (1846)  820/1  His  doctrine  of 
perception  is.. one  of  immediate  cognition,  under  the  form 
of  real  "presentationism.  1843  Blacklv.  Mag.  LIV.  657 
If  the  reader  wants  a  name  to  characterise  this  system, 
he  may  call  it  the  system  of  Absolute  or  Thorough, 
going  presentationism.  a  1841  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Reias 
7r*f.  (1846)  816/1  The  •oresentationists  or  IntuitiomsUi 
constitute  the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  percep- 
tion, into  a  sole,  absolute,  or  total  object ;  in  other  words, 
reduce  perception  to  an  act  of  immediate  or  intuitive  cog- 
nition. 1871  FRASER  Life  Berkeley  x.  390  He  is  vir- 
tually  a  representationist  as  well  as  a  presentatiomst.  1907 
Athenxum  6  Apr.  407/1  Let  him  consider  the  whole  Pre- 
sentationist '  controversy.  ,  T 

Fresentative  (prtze-ntativ),  a.    [ad.  mcd.U 
type  *prKsentativiis :  see  PRESENT  v.  and  -ATIVB. 
I  Cf.  REPRESENTATIVE.] 

1.  Eccl.  Of  a  benefice :  To  or  for  which  a  patron 

I   has  the  right  of  presentation:  see  quot.  1766.   Also 

said  of  the  advowson,  the  tithes,  etc.  connected 

with  such  a  benefice.      Opp.   to  APPROPRIATE, 

COLLATIVE,  DONATIVE,  IMPROPRIATE. 
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PRESENTATIVE. 

1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  (1709)  I.  App.  viii.  22  Founda- 
tions of  free-chappels  .  .  to  be  donatyve  and  not  presentatyve. 
z6u  W.  TRAVERS  Supplic.  in  Hookers  Wks.  (1888)  III.  555 
The  place  of  ministry  whereunto  I  was  called  was  not 
presentative.  1628  COKE  OH  Litt.  300  b.  Parson  Imper- 
sonee  is  the  Rector  that  is  in  possession  of  the  Church 
Parochiall,  be  it  presentatiue,  or  impropriate.  1646  Spel- 
man's  De  non  Tenter.  Eccl.  b  j,  The  same  remedy  both  for 
the  presentative  and  impropriate  Tithe.  1648  HEYLIN 
Undeceiv.  People  30  The  Churches  will  no  longer  \Kfresen- 
tative  at  the  choice  of  the  Patron  ;  but  either  made  Elective 
at  the  will  of  the  People,  or  else  Collated  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  severall  Counties  (succeeding  ..  in  the  power  of 
Bishops).  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  iii.  22  An  advow- 
son  presentative  is  where  the  patron  hath  a  right  of  presen- 
tation to  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  and  moreover  to  demand 
of  him  to  institute  his  clerk,  if  he  find  him  canonically 
qualified  :  and  this  is  the  most  usual  advowson.  xB^a  O. 
SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  s.  v.  Dean,  [This]  deanery  is  not 
presentative,  but  donative. 

f  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  presentation  or  bestowal. 

1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  189  The  manlike  hand  of  the 
Poet  Claudian  that  hath  so  well  and  eloquently  set  downe 
the  presentatiue  Epigram  of  the  said  gift. 

f3.   =  REPRESENTATIVE  a.  i,  2.  Obs. 

c  1430  [implied  in  PRESENTATIVELY].  1649  Lett.  fr. 
Gentl.  to  Friend  in  Land.  4  If  the  Parliament  without  the 
King  make  the  presentative  body,  the  King  is  the  reall  head 
to  that  body  of  the  kingdome.  1653  H.  WHISTLER  Upshot 
Inf.  Baptism  22  Christ  being  God  the  Son,  spake  in  the 

lory,  the  Majesty  presentative  of  Christ,    [fid,  86  The 

ngell  visipnally,  presentative  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

4.  Having  the  function  or  power  of  presenting  an 
idea  or  notion  to  the  mind. 

1855  BRIMLF.Y  Ess.,  Tennyson  37  That  phrase,  '  a  great 
water  ',.  .is  an  instance  of  the  intense  presentative  power  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  genius.  1885  STEVENSON  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
Apr.  550  Those  arts  .  .  like  architecture,  music,  and  the 
dance,  which  are  self-sufficient  and  merely  presentative. 

5.  Metaph.sai&Psychol.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  presentation  (sense  7)  ;  by 
some  authors  (e.  g.  Hamilton  and  Herbert  Spencer) 
distinguished  from  representative,  but  now  more 
usually  employed  as  the  wider  term  including  this. 

01841  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Reid's  ins.  (1846)  804 
The  distinction  of  Presentative,  Intuitive  or  Immediate, 
and  of  Representative  or  Mediate  cognition.  Ibid.  805/1 
An  immediate  cognition,  in  as  much  as  the  thing  known  is 
itself  presented  to  observation,  may  be  called  a  presentative  ; 
and  in  as^much  as  the  thing  presented,  is,  as  it  were,  viewed 
by  the  mind  face  to  face,  may  be  called  an  intuitive,  cogni- 
tion. A  mediate  cognition,  in  as  much  as  the  thing  known 
is  held  up  or  mirrored  to  the  mind  in  a  vicarious  representa- 
tion, may  be  ^called  a  representative  cognition.  .  .In  a  pre- 
sentative or  immediate  cognition  there  is  one  sole  object. 
Ibid.  823/1  If  then  he  declare  that  his  own  opinion  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  vulgar,  he  will,  consequently,  declare 
himself  a  Presentative  Realist.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ. 
Psyclwl.  (1872)  I.  n.  iv.  5  Sensations  are  sometimes  called 
presentative  feelings.  1871  FRASER  Life  Berkeley  ii.  43  In 
his  account  c-f  sense  perception,  he  anticipates  the  spirit  of 
the  presentative  psychology  of  Reid  and  Hamilton,  a  1881 
A.  BARRATT  Phys.  Metempiric  (1883)  176  This  division  of 
outer  and  inner  seems  to  correspond  with  those  between 
impressions  and  ideas,  sensations  and  thoughts,  and  primary 
or^  presentative  or  vivid,  and  secondary  or  representative  or 
faint  states  of  consciousness. 

Hence  Prese'ntatively  adv.  (in  quot.,  repre- 
sentatively, by  representation). 

£HS/SW'  LyfManhode  i.  Ixxxvii.  (1869)  49  With  inne 
this  bred  al  the  souereyn  good  is  put,..nouht  ymaginatyf- 
hche,  nouht  presentatyfliche,  nouht  vertualliche,.  .  but  .. 
bodiliche  and  rialliche,  presentliche  and  verreyliche. 

Presented  (prfre-nted),  ppi.  a.  [f.  PRESENT 
v.  +  -ED!.]  Brought  or  placed  before  one,  intro- 
duced ;  offered,  bestowed,  directed,  etc.  :  see  the 
verb.  In  quot.  1631  absol.  =  next,  I. 

1592  SHAKS.  Yen.  $  Ad.  405  Learne  of  him..  To  take 
advantage  on  presented  ioy.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun. 
Man.  303  Knowing  the  presented,  to  bee  a  very  vnlearned 
and  vnsufficient  man.  1731  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  n.  ii.  51  Avidien, 
or  his  Wife  .  .  Sell  their  presented  partridges,  and  fruits,  And 
humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots.  1800  Chron.  in  Asiat. 
A  nn.  Reg.  26/1  His  Excellency  will  enter  at  the  St.  George's 
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other  feelings. 

Presentee  (prezentf).  [a.  AF.  presentee 
a  presentee  =  F.  presenti,  pa.  pple.  of  pre'senter 
to  PRESENT  :  see  -EE.] 

1.  A  person  presented. 

a.  Eccl.  A  clergyman  presented  (for  institution) 
to  a  benefice :  see  PRESENT  v.  3. 

[1351-2  Rolls  ofParlt.  II.  244/1  Vos  Presentees  sont  a 
yceux  Benefices  ensi  receuz.)  1498-9  Plumpton  Corr. 
(Camden)  132,  I  have. .shewed  to  him  as  your  mastership 
presented  in  after  the  deith  of  the  last  Incumbent,  which 
presentee  was  in  by  the  space  of  iiii  or  v  dayes  at  the  least. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Perainb.  Kent  (1826)  229  King  John 
presented  a  Clarke  to  the  Churche  and  commaunded  by  his 
writ  that  his  presentee  should  be  admitted.  1639  EARL  OF 
CORK  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  I.  (1886)  V.  94  The 
vickaridge  of  colligan,  fallen  voide  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
Vyning,  my  laste  presentee.  1753  Scots  Mag.  XV.  86/1 
The  people  of  the  parish  had  no  colour  of  an  objection  to 
the  presentee.  2854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  <$•  Sckm.  ii.  (1857)  32 
Donald's  minister,  .died  in  middle  life,  and  an  unpopular 
presentee  was  obtruded  on  the  people.  1884  SIR  C.  E. 
POLLOCK  in  Law  Times  Rep.  19  Apr.  239/1  The  bishop 
wrote  to  the  plaintiff  that.. he  was  obliged  to  refuse  to 
institute  his  presentee. 

b.  A  person  nominated  or  recommended  for  any 
office  or  position. 
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1896  West  m.  Gaz.  14  May  8/1  In  one  old  case  the  court 
rejected  a  nominee  as  not  being  duly  qualified,,  .which  led 
to  the  passing  of  an  Act,  which  provided  that,  even  if  the 
presentee  is  reported  not  to  be  qualified,  the  Crown  may 
nevertheless  insist  on  his  admission.  Nowadays.. the  Lord 
Probationer  is  invariably  found  qualified,  and  is  at  once 
transformed  from  an  'apprentice  '  into  a  regular  Senator  of 
the  College  of  Justice. 

c.  A  person  presented  at  court :  see  PRESENT  v.  i. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  276  In  the  palace,  the  presentees 
were  crowded  into  a  mob.  1897  Daily  News  12  May  9/3 
The  latest '  presentees '  had  not  all  returned  from  the  Draw- 
ing Room. 

2.  A  person  to  whom  something  is  presented  ; 
the  recipient  of  a  present  or  gift. 

1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  385  The  frequency  of  testimonials 
does  not  lessen  their  effect  to  the  presentee.  1874-7  SIR  H. 
TAVLOR  Autobiog.  (1885)  II.  xii.  167  Most  presentees  would 
rather  dispense  with  the  present  than  have  to  invent  the 
necessary  letters  of  eulogy  and  thanks. 

t  Presente-ns.  06s.  rare.  [a.  OF.  present  tens 
(mod.  F.  temps  present)  present  time :  see  PRESENT 
a.,  TENSE  sb.]  a.  Present  time.  b.  Present  tense. 

(1475  Partenay  1439  What  be  ye?  what  is  your  name 
pis  presentens  ?  1530  PALSGR.  43  We  shulde  confounde  the 
persons  of  this  tens  with  the  same  persons  of  their  pre- 
sentenses. 

Presenter  (prize-ntaj).  [f.  PRESENT  v.  +  -EH  1. 
See  also  PRESENTOK.]  One  who  presents,  in 
various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  One  who  presents  a  person  to  a  benefice,  or 
to  any  position  or  office,  or  for  a  degree ;  one  who 
formally  introduces  a  person,  esp.  at  court ;  in 
quot.  1597,  a  sponsor.  (See  also  PRESENTOH  i  b.) 


__   „  Baptisme  by 

Ministery  of  Presenters.  1706  A.  BOVER  Ann.  Q.  Anne  IV. 
254  The  prolocutor, .chose  for  his  presenter  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.. who  accordingly  presented  him.. with  an 
elegant  Latin  speech.  1830  GODWIN  Clotidesley  I.  xiv.  235 
We  had  been  presented  to  King  George  the  First, ..the 
presenter  being  Robert  earl  Danvers.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
26_June  5/1  Lord  Kelvin. .The  first  honorary  Doctor  of 
Science  of  London  University  was  described  by  his  pre- 
senter on  Wednesday  as  (  a  greater  philosopher  than  Demo- 
critus,  and  one  in  whom  are  united  the  qualities  of  Archi- 
medes and  Aristotle '. 

2.  Law.  One  who  makes  a  presentment  (of  a  fact, 
or  an  offence,  etc.) ;  =  PRESENTOH  I  a.  Now  rare. 

1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  ii.  1 1  The  thyrd  [part]  to  the  pre- 
senter that  can  iustyfye  the  matter.  1561  in  Sir  J.  T. 
Gilbert  Calr.  Anc.  Rec,  Dublin  (1891)  II.  14  The  presenter, 
fynder  or  spier  of  thoffence  to  have  thone  haulfe.  1656 
in  ist  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield,  Mass.  (1898)  I.  251  John 
Harman  was  chosen  to  ye  Office  of  a  Presenter  to  present 
breaches  of  ye  Lawes.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  2  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  40  If  we  consider  of  w1  Persons  the  juries  consist,  & 
who  are  the  Presenters.  1891  MAITLAND  £  BAILDON  Court 
Baron  (Selden  Soc.)  100  The  said  Benedict  complaineth  of 
all  the  presenters  that  falsely  and  maliciously  have  they 
indicted  him. 

3.  One  who  makes  a  present ;  a  donor,  giver. 
1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  Ded.  to  Cheke,  Not  respectynge 

so  muche  the  vylenes  therof,  as  the  good  mynde  of  the 

S-esenter  of  >••  same.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  Ded., 
ne  presented  vnto  him  a  booke  . .  the  presenter  replied. 
1699  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1711)  37  He  tells  us 
the  Weight,  the  Price,  and  the  Presenter  of  every  Piece. 
1003  Motor.  Ann.  184  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  the  presenter 
of  the  Cup,  is  entitled  to  a  seat  on  every  such  Committee. 

4.  One  who  '  presents  *  a  part  in  a  play ;    an 
actor,  arch,  or  Obs. 

111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (r622)  247  The  deuice  did  teach 
the  eyes  the  present  miserie  of  the  Presenter  himselfe.  1606 
HARINCTON  in  Nichols  Progr.  Jos.  1  (1828)  II.  73  Strange 
Pageantries.. of  this  sort  in  our  Queen's  days  I  was  some- 
time an  humble  Presenter  and  Assistant.  1634  FORD 
Perkin  Warbrck  m.  ii,  Are  the  presenters  ready?..  [.£63^ 
direct.}  Enter  at  one  door  four  Scotch  Anticks  [etc.].  1814 
SCOTT  St.  Rattan's  xx,  His  skill  in  performing  the  presenter 
of  Pyramus. 

5.  One  who  presents  an  address,  petition,   me- 
morial, an  order,  bill,  cheque,  etc. 

1714  J.  MACKY  Jonrn.  thro.  Eng.  (1724)  I.  xi.  213  These 
Officers. .  are  the  Presenters  to  his  Majesty  of  all  Memorials. 
1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting.ho.  364  No  presenter  [of  a 
bill]  is  obliged  to  wait  longer.  1784  J.  BROWN  Hist.  Brit. 
Ck.  (1820)  II.  iii.  48  To  intimidate  the  presenters  of  this 
remonstrance.  1864  Daily  Tel.  27  Apr.,  Addresses  were 
presented  to  Garibaldi  this  afternoon..  -The  presenters  and 
a  large  number  of  other  persons  had  interviews  with  the 
General  in  the  library.  1868  Act  31  #  32  Viet.  c.  101  §  64 
Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  a  Crown  writ  shall  lodge,  .in 
the  office  of  the  presenter  of  signatures  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed writ.  1881  Philatl.  Record  (U.S.)  No.  3473.  6  The 
rules  of  the  bank  required  that  the  presenter  of  a  check 
should  be  identified. 

6.  One  who  (or  that  which)  presents  something 
to  the  mind  or  to  notice. 

l87«  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (1873)  §  232  But  if  we 
ask, . .  What  idea  does  this  word  [thing]  present  ?  we  answer, 
None  1  There  is  no  creature,  no  subject  of  speech  or  of 
thought,  which  can  claim  the  word  thing  as  its  presenter. 
1897  DOWDF.N  Fr.  Lit.  i.  iii.  §  3.  53  The  presenter  in 
literature  of  this  glittering  spectacle  is  the  historian  Jean 
Froissart. 

Preseiitial  (prifee-aJSl),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
pree-.  [ad.  med.L.prtesentiaffs  present  (Du  Cange), 
f.  L.  prxsenti-a  presence  :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  presence  ;  having  or  imply- 
ing actual  presence  with  a  person  or  in  a  place  ; 
present. 


PRESENTIFICLY. 

1635  BRATHWAIT  Five  Senses,  Contin.  v.  143  To  see  the  pre. 
sentiallcountenanceofGod  withtheblessedand  Elect.  1647 
JER.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  xiv.  204  By  fiction  of  Law.. the 
paines  of  Hell  are  made  presentiall  to  him.  1724  R.  WEL- 
TON  Chr.  Faith  Sf  Pract.  34  He  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit 
to  us  a  presential  communication  of  Himself.  1833  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  H.  Barrenn.  Imag.  Faculty,  What  associating 
league  to  the  imagination  can  there  be  between  the  seers, 
and  the  seers  not,  of  a  presential  miracle  ? 

2.  Mentally  present ;   having  presence  of  mind ; 
attentive  to  the  matter  in  hand :    =  PRESENT  a.  4. 

1649  AMBROSE  Media  xi.  (1652)  291  One  hath  quickness  of 
parts, .  .another  is  solid,  but  not  so  ready  and  presential. 
1815  LAMB  Let.  to  Wordsvi.  in  Final  Mem.  vi.  244,  I  lose 
alt  presential  memory  of  what  I  had  intended  to  say. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  present  time. 

1846  MOZLEY  Ess.,  Carlyle's  Cromwell  (1878)  I.  232  The 
two  worlds  of  futurity  have  a  praesential  existence  as  of 
imagery  within  the  mind. 

b.  Gram.  Applied  to  those  tenses  of  a  verb 
formed  on  the  present  stem. 

1898  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Was  Christ  born  in  Bethlehem  ?  vi. 
124  Here  the  presential  tenses  [airoypa^eo-ftu  and  eTropeuopTo] 
are  necessitated  by  the  sense ;  all  persons,  individually  and 
severally,  repaired  to  their  proper  cities  for  their  respective 
enrolment. 

Hence  f  Frese-ntialist  Obs.  nonce-wd.,  a  be- 
liever in  the  Real  Presence :  see  PRESENCE  I  c, 
REAL  a.2  a  b. 

31655  VINES  Lord's  Supp.  iii.  (1657)  50  As  the  Romish 
Praesentialists  and  Schoolmen  dream. 

Presentiality  (prfzenfi|Se-liti).  Now  rare. 
[ad.  med.L.  prsesentialitas  (of  time,  Aquinas) :  see 
prec.  and  -ITY.  So  OF.  presencialitt  (in  Godef.).] 
The  condition  or  character  of  being  presential. 

a.  Presentness  (in  time). 

1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  424  This  vnion  is  onely  acci- 
dental!, and  in  regard  of  presentialitie  and  vbitie.  1652  T. 
FROYSELL  Gale  Opportunity  Ep.  Ded.  2  Let  Faith  give  you 
a  presentiality  of  things  to  come. . .  Faith  gives  them  a 
present  Existence.  1664  BAXTER  Divine  Life  i.  v.  28 
That  terms  of  priority,  presentiality,  and  posteriority,  have 
not  that  significancy  in  or  about  Eternity  as  they  have  with 
us.  1691  SOUTH  Serni.  (1697)  I.  334  Which,  .makes  all  futures 
actually  present  to  him  ;  and  it  is  the  Presentiality  of  the 
Object  which  founds  the  unerring  certainty  of  his  know* 
ledge.  1848  HAMPDEN  Bampt.  Lect.  (ed.  3)  175  They 
[events]  are  fixed  and  immutable  in  their  '  presentiality ' 
before  God,  whose  eternity  admits  no  change,  no  succession. 

b.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  present  in  place ; 
presence. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  287  It's  the  significator  of  the 
presentiality  of  heat.  1852  Bp.  FORBES  Nicene  Cr.  54  Incom- 
prehensibility implies  the  negation  of  any  limit  in  substantial 
presentiality  or  presence.  1894  FROUDE  Life  $  Lett.  Erasm. 
i2£  Circummcession  is  when  a  thing  subsists  really  in  some- 
thing else  which  is  really  distinct,  by  the  mutual  assistance 
of  presentiality  in  the  same  essence. 

Prese  ntially,  adv.  Now  rare  or  Obs,  [f. 
PRESENTIAL  +  -LY  ".  Cf.  med.  schol.  L.  prsesenlid- 
liter,  OF.  presentialment  (Bruno  Lat.,  I3th  c.).] 
In  a  presential  manner;  in  the  way  of  actual 
presence ;  as  being  present. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Leaven  Wks.  1862  II.  72  He  reigns  in  this 
place,  .presentially  by  his  grace.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Citrus 
Dam.  28  Himselfe  actually  and  presentially  in  heaven.  1691 
E.  TAYLOR  Bellmen's  Theos.  Philos.  165  How  doth  Christ 
himself  teach  presentially  in  the  Office  of  Preaching,  and 
yet  sitteth  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God  ? 

Prese'ntialness.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  presential ; 
=  PRESENTIALITY  (in  quots.,  presence  in  space). 

1692  NORRIS  Curs.  Rejt.  Ess.  Hum.  Und.  20,  I  account 
for  the  Mode  of  human  Understanding . .  by  the  Presential- 
riess  of  the  Divine  Aoyoc,  or  Ideal  World  to  our  Souls.  1713 
A.  COLLIER  Clavis  Univ.  i.  i.  §2(1836)  36  If.,  the  Pre. 
sentialness  of  the  Object  be  necessary  to  the  Act  of  Vision, 
the  Object  perceived  cannot  possibly  be  External  to.. us. 

Presentiate  (prtze-nJV't),  v.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.pnestHtia  PRESENCE  +  -ATE  '•< ;  cf.  differentiate, 
substantiate]  trans.  To  make  or  render  present 
in  place  or  time;  to  cause  to  be  perceived  or 
realized  as  present. 


. 

realiseth  the  unseen  glory,  presentiateth  our  future  hopes, 
looketh  beyond  time  to  eternity.  1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1766) 
II.  252  A  realizing,  presentiating  faith  of  the  unseen  things 
promised  by  God.  1845-7  P.  FAIRBAIRN  Typol.  Script. 
(1857)  I.  i.  iii.  66  To  figure  and  presentiate  to  the  soul  the 
future  realities  of  the  divine  Kingdom. 

Preseutient  (prz'se-nfie'nt),  a.  [ad.  L.  prse- 
sentient-em,  pres.  pple.  of  prsesenttre  to  feel  or 
perceive  beforehand  :  see  PRE-  A.  3  and  SENTIENT.] 
Feeling  or  perceiving  beforehand ;  having  a  pre- 
sentiment ;  scenting  beforehand. 

1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvm.  322  The  ravenous  fowls  of 
heaven  Flock  there  presentient  of  their  food  obscene.  1818 
J.  H.  HUNT  tr.  Tasso  XIX.  76  Shrinks  then  thy  heart, 
presentient  of  its  doom?  1854  PATMORE  Angel  in  Ho.  i.  i. 
xii.  (1879)  '33  And,  ere  we  reached  her  father's  gate  We 
paused  with  one  presentient  mind.  1888  QUIH.ER-COUCH 
Troy  Tmun  ix,  Mrs.  Buzza,..  presentient  of  evil,  ran  down- 
stairs. 

t  Presenti'fic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *prx- 
sentific-ns,  f.  prsesenti-,  stem  of  pr&sens  present: 
see  -Fio.]  Making  or  rendering  present.  Hence 
tPresenti-fical<z.,t*resenti-ficlyao'i>.  Obs.rare. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \\.  iii.  II.  xliv,  I  have  already 


PRESENTIMENT. 

lold,  and  did  descry  How  presentifick  circularity  Is  spread 
through  all.  1653  —  Conjccl.  Cabkal.,  Def.  171  Adam  .. 
notwithstanding  that  he  found  no  want  of  any  cover  ing  to 
hide  himself  from  that  presentifick  sense  of  him.  Ibid.  (R.), 
The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  and  presentlfickly  represented 
to  God  at  once.  1668  —  Div.  Dial.  v.  xvu.  (1713)  460 
I'hancy  becomes  sometimes  presentilical,  as  in  Mad-men 
and  those  in  high  Fevers,  whose  Phantasms  seem  real 
external  Objects  to  them. 

Presentiment  (pnse-ntnnent).    Also  a  pra- 
aentiment.     [a.  obs.  F.  presentiment  (Cotgr.)  :   ] 
see  PRE-  A.  2  and  SENTIMENT.] 

1.  A  mental  impression  or  feeling  of  a   future 
event ;  a  vague  expectation  resting  on  no  definite 
reason,   but  seeming  like  a  direct  perception  of 
something  abont  to  happen ;  an  anticipation,  fore- 
boding (most  commonly  of  something  evil). 

1714  MRS.  MANI.EY  Adv.  Rivtlla  71  Some  Presentiment 
told  me  this  agreeable  Gentleman  would  certainly  succeed. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  vi.  114  God. .must  have  given  us  this 
discernment,  .as  a  Pre-senliment  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter. 
1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidiilph  III.  340  She  seemed 
to  have  a  pre-sentiment  of  those  evils.  1830  WORDSW.  Ire- 
sentiments  i,  Presentiments  !  they  judge  not  right  Who 
deem  that  ye  from  open  light  Retire  in  fear  of  shame.  1884 
L.  J.  JENNINGS  Crater  Papers  I.  vi.  181  They  appear  to 
have  had  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  truth. 

2.  A  previously  conceived  sentiment  or  opinion ; 
a  prepossession,  rare. 

1751  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1702)  III.  109  You  would  not  give 
people  reason  to  change  their  favourable  prae-sentiments 
of  you.  1871  LIDDON  Elem.  Rclig.  ii.  40  The  idea  or  pre- 
sentiment of  God,  everywhere  rooted  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Hence  Presentime'ntal  a.,  of  the  nature  of, 
expressing,  or  conveying  a  presentiment. 

c  1819  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Kern.  (1836)  11.242  The  affecting 
beauty  of  the  death  of  Cawdor  and  the  presentimental 
speech  of  the  King.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlll, 
Amelia,  .thought  somehow  it  was  a  mysterious  and  pre- 
sentimental  bell. 

Presenting  (prrze-ntin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PRESENT 
v.  +  -1NG1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PRESENT,  in 
its  various  senses.  Also  attrib. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  66  Whanne  a  lord  hab  be 
gold  for  his  presentynge  [to  a  benefice),  be  gold  dwelhb 
stillc  in  cure  fond,  but  whanne  be  pope  hab  be  furste  fruytes 
be  gold  gob  out  &  comeb  neuere  a?en.  c  1410  Sir  Clcges 
401,  1  thanke  the  hartyly,  seyd  the  kynge.  Of  thy  yeft  and 
presentynge.  1563  WiN3Er  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  43  Nocht  a 
fenjeit,  bot  a  trew  persoun  ;  nocht  in  prajsentmg,  bot  in 
substance.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xiii.  (1840)  266  1  hey 
as  it  were  scattered  their  powder  in  presenting,  before  they 
came  to  discharge.  1710  WHITE  Monit.  Clergy  Ptttrt.  I.  29 
They  (churchwardens)  have  a  general  Prejudice  to  the  sworn 
Duty  of  Presenting  ;  for  fear  of  offending  this  or  that  IN  eigri- 
hour.  1856  KANE  Ant  Exfl.  11.  vi.  75  Discovered.. out 
of  presenting-distance.  1901  Bp.  GORK  Body  of  Christ  iv. 
8  i  (1907)  226  The  presenting  before  God  of  the  one  sacrltice. 

b.  Presenting  term  :  in  Ireland,  the  term  or 
date  for  making  legal  presentments. 

1779-80  Ir.  Act  19  ft  20  Geo.  Ill,  c.  IQ  1 1  Any  person. . 
may  sue.. in  the  county  of  Dublin  at  the  next  presenting 
terra.  1898  Act  61  *  62  Viet.  c.  37  §  113(1)  The  grand  jury 
of.. the  county  of  Dublin  at  the  Easter  presenting  term, 
next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  may  choose  [etc.]. 

Prese-nting,  />//.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  z.] 
That  presents  in  various  senses  of  the  verb ;  that 
presents  or  shows  itself. 

1801  Mcd.  Jrnt.  VIII.  394  The  integuments  of  the  pre- 
senting arm.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xv.  (1856)  114,  I 
could  see  that  the  dark  knoblike  protrusions ..  were  the 
presenting  faces  of  hills.  1874  ANSTIE  in  Practitioner  Jan. 
62  The  presenting  part  seemed  firm. 

Presentist  (pre'zentist),  sb.  (a.)  rare.  [f.  PRE- 
SENT a.  +  -IST.]  An  advocate  of  the  present ;  in 
qnot.,  One  who  believes  that  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture,  esp.  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  at  present 
in  course  of  fulfilment:  opp.  to  PRETBRIST  and 
FUTURIST.  In  quot.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1878  H.  G.  GUINNESS  End  of  Age  (1880)  93  Three  distinct 
classes  . .  denominated  Preterist,  Futurist  and  Presentist 
schemes  of  interpretation. 

Presentive  (prize-ntiv),  a.  (si.)  [irreg.  f. 
riiESENT  v.  +  -IVE  ;  used  for  distinction  from  the 
etymologically  regular  presentative]  Presenting 
an  object  or  conception  directly  to  the  mind  (opp. 
to  symbolic) ;  also  sb.,  a  presentive  word.  Hence 
Prese-ntively  adv. ;  Prese'ntiveness. 

1871  EARLE  PhiloL  Eng.  Tongue  (1873)  §  227  We  will  call 
these  two  classes  of  words  by  the  names  of  Presentive  and 
Symbolic.  The  Presentive  are  those.. which  present  any 
conception  to  the  mind.  Ibid.  §  230  The  numerals  I  and  11 
and  III  and  1111  are  presentive  of  the  ideas  of  one  and  two 
and  three  and  four... The  figures  i  and  2  and  3  and  4  are 
and  always  were  pure  symbols.  Ibid.  §232  In  Chaucer  s 
Prologue  it  [the  word  thing  1  occurs  twice  presentively. 
Ibid.  §  235  The  word  shall  offers  a  good  example  of  the 
movement  from  presentiveness  to  symbolism.  When  it 
flourished  as  a  presentive  word,  it  signified  to  owe.  II 'ia. 
§  244  A  passage  with  many  proper  names  and  titles  in  it 
may,  however,  bring  the  presentives  up  to,  or  even  cause 
them  to  surpass,  the  number  of  the  symbolics,  tbid.  §  464 
The  pronoun  /..has  also  a  sort  of  reflected  or  borrowed 
presentiveness.  which  we  will  call  a  subpresentive  power. 
1883  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  187  If,  as  some  philologists  maintain,  the 
development  of  a  language  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  pro- 
portion it  shows  of  '  symbolic  '  as  opposed  to  '  presentive 

Presently  (pre-zentli),  adv.    [f.  PRKSENT  a. 
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fl.  So  as  to  be,  or  as  being,  present;  in  presence; 
in  the  very  place,  on  the  spot ;  in  person,  personally. 

c 1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  454  ?if  a  man  be  presently  nyj 
his  sheep,  &  fayle  not  to  fede  hem  &  to  defende  hem. .,  his 
bodily  presense  is  skileful  to  hyin  to  dwelle  vpon  bes  sheep. 
c  1430  [see  PRESENTATIVELY).  1537  POLE  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  IXXXIL  199  Places  (in  my 
book]  that  cannot  so  vively  be  perceived  by  writing  as.  .by 
conferring.. presently  with  the  author.  is«S  JEWEL  Def. 
Apol  (1611)  199  When  God  himselfe  in  his  owne  person,  and 
presently  spake  vnto  Abel.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut. 
Familye  of  Lone  B  ij,  Whereto  also  the  Author  presently  as 
a  concordable  witnes  with  the  same  doth  onely  point  and 
direct  us. 

2.  At  the  present  time ;  at  this  time,  at  present, 
now.  Obs.  (since  17th  c.)  in  lit  Eng.  (No  certain 
instance  in  Shaks.)  But  in  regular  use  in  most  Eng. 
dialects,  and  common  in  Sc.  writers. 

1485  CAXTON  Coos.  Gl.  50  Thou  arte  not  presently  in 
helthe  of  thy  body.  1489  -  f»>ta  »/A.i.  v.  n  Charles 
the  fyfthe.. fader  of  this  that  presently  regneth.  oiS33 
LD.  BKRNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Avrel.  (1546)  Ggijb,  Dedes 
done  presently  in  our  daies.  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  i/. 
Ambrose  I.  31  A  reward  to  be  rendred  hereafter,  not 
presently.  1097  tr.  Ctess  D' Aunty's  Trav.  (1706)  191  It  is, 
says  he,  too  long  and  melancholy  a  Mischance  to  relate 
presently.  1740  TULL  Horsc-koing  Husb.  Suppl.  257  Enough 
to  make  the  Horse  hoing  common  in  Time  to  come,  if  not 
presently.  1764  REID  Inquiry  vi  8  17  The  question  presently 
under  consideration.  i8a6  SCOTT  Provinc.  Antif.  85  sir 
William  Rae,  Baronet,,  .presently  Lord  Advocate.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  « 9.  171  Our  presently  disputed 
claims.  1897  GEIKIE  Anc.  Volcanoes  Brit.  I.  I.  L  5  The 
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his  parents  at  — e 

fb.  For  the  present ;  on  the  present  occasion. 

1593  FALE  Dialling  A  iij,  The  making  of  the  Horologicall 
Cylindre  ..  we  have  presently  omitted.  1631  SANDERSON 
Serin.  319  That  which  hath  beene  presently  delivered. 

t  c.  At  the  time  referred  to ;  for  the  time  being ; 
at  that  time,  just  then.  (In  quot.  1597,  At  the 
very  time,  or  immediately  before  ;  'just'.)  Obs. 

'577  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  573/2  [They]  fauoured  not  y 
race  of  the  Kyngs  that  presently  raigned.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  i.  xxxv.  §  4.  48  Neuer  cast  any  colde  water  vpon 
them  presently  taken  out  of  a  well.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  III.  (1634)  128  Every  one  retaining  what  he  presently 
had.  1606  STILLINCFL.  12  Sena.  iii.  oo  Although  the  people 
might  not  presently  believe  what  they  said.  1740  tr.  De 
Mouhy's  Fort.  Country-Maid(rjv)  I.  46  MV  Illness . .being 
presently  attributed  to  the  indifferent  Health  I  had  enjoy  d 
for  some  Days  past. 

3.  At  the  very  time,  without  any  delay ;  at  once, 
forthwith^  immediately,  instantly,  directly,  speedily, 
q'ttrdrtyTpromptly.  Obs.  or  arch. 

ti430  LYDG.  London  Lackfenny  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
105  Then  to  Westmynsler-Gate  I  presently  went  When  the 
sonn  was  at  hyghe  pryme.  IS37  CROMWELL  in  Memman 
Life  It  Lett.  (1902)  II.  90  Without  some  reparacion  to  be 
presently  doon  upon  it,  it  canne  not  be  enhabiled.  11591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  76  Go  presently,  and  take  this 
Ring  with  thee.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  no  The  Sacrament 
which  they  administer  in  both  kinds,  and  giue  it  to  infants 
presently  after  Baptisme.  l«oa  LOCKE  Educ.  8  83  It  should 
not  be  done  presently,  lest  Passion  mingle  with  it.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  iv,  The  poor  woman,.. no  sooner 
looked  at  the  Serjeant,  than  she  presently  recollected  him. 
i8»SlR  H.  TAYLOR  Artevelde  i.  xi,  The  terms  are  just  and 
merciful  indeed  !  But  then  they  must  be  offered  presently 
[ed.  1877  promptly  proffered).  1869  HT.  MARTINEAU  Auto- 
tiog.  Pref,  Making  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  this  Auto- 
biography presently  after  my  decease. 

4.  In  blunted  sense  (gradually  weakened  from  3) : 
In  the  space  of  time  that  immediately  follows,  in 
a  little  while,  before  long,  after  a  short  time,  soon, 
shortly.     (Cf.  ANON  5,  BY  AND  BY  4,  and  colloq. 
use  of  directly,  immediately,  and  nearly  all  advbs.  of 
the  same  kind).    Now  the  ordinary  use. 

(The  growth  of  this  was  so  imperceptible,  that  early 
examples,  esp.  before  c  1650,  are  doubtful.) 

a  1566  R.  EDWARDES  Damon  f,  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IV  go  For  Pithias  I  bewail,  which  presently  must  die.  1598 
SHAks.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  99  Nay,  but  heel  be  heere  pre. 
sently  •  let's  go  dresse  him  like  the  witch  of  Bramford.  1666 
PEPYS  Diary 5  Oct.,  The  Polyglottes  and  new  Bible  which 
he  believes  will  be  presently  worth  4O/.  a-piece.  1699  LOCKE 
Educ  (ed  4)  S  130  Toys. .which  are  presently  put  out  of 
order'  ,7.1  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  rfhs.  Nat.  .o  Others, 
which  are  softer  in  the  Quarry,  grow  hard  and  firm  presently 
after  they  are  taken  out  of  it.  ljt6  FORDYCE  Sfrm.  Yne. 
Worn.  (1767)  II.  xiii.  230  Pride  will  be  presently  brought 
dowri  »8.9  I.  TAYLOR  EiUhus.  iv.  (1867)  73  But  the  very 
same  extravagances . .  when  caught  up  by  inferior  spirits  pre- 
sently lose  tSeir  garb.,  of  .beauty.  18^  H_T.JlAjmNEAU 
Brooke 
shoe-l 
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1634  W  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett,  (vol  I)  292, 1  cannot 
Ihinke.  .that  it  is  sufficient  onely  to  slander  an  honest  man, 
to  make  him  presently  wicked.  1659  B.;.  WALTON  Cmaa. 
Considered 94  We  do  not  infer,  nor  doth  it  presently  follow, 
that  the  present  reading  it  corrupt  and  false.  1741  WATTS 
lintiro-.:  Mind  i.  ix.  »  1 1  Do  not  presently  imagine  you  shall 
gain  nothing  by  his  Company.  1849  W.  IJTJOUlAU  tr. 
Whitakir's  Disput.  296  It  does  not  presently  follow  that  all 
have  the  Holy  Spirit  who  say  they  have  it.  1859  GANDKLL 
tr.  Light/oof  t  flora  Heb.  IL  45  Nor  was  he  presently  to  be 
called  an  Eremite  who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness. 

t  Pre-sently,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IT  '.] 
»  PRESENT  a.  i. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  it.  ix.  193  God  is  lijk  presentli  euery 
where,  and  therfore  he  U  lijk  redi  for  to  ?euc  hise  gracis  and 
?iftis  euery  where.  1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  I  iv  b,  Though  we 
mought  praye  vnto  v-  sayd  saincles  as  beyng  presentlye 
and  conversaunt  wyth  vs. 

Presentment  (pr/ze-ntment).  Also  5  (in 
sense  2  a)  presentamente ;  7  presentment. 

(a.  OF.  prcsentenieitt  (izth  c.  in  Godef.) :    see 
'BKSENT  v.  and  -HKNT.]     The  act  of  presenting  or 
fact  of  being  presented,  presentation ;  an  instance 
or  embodiment  of  this :   chiefly  in   technical  or 
special  uses. 

1.  The  act  of  presenting  a  person  to  or  for  any  office, 
esp.  a  clergyman  for  institution  to  a  benefice :  see 
PRESENT  v.  3,  PRESENTATION  2.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Darrein  presentment :  see  DARREIN. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Kynne  10944  l»e  order  of  (>e 
bysshopes  presentement.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  423  Henry 
the  fyrst..Comandit  the  busshop  of  lincolne  &  hys  archy- 
diacon  that  edwynus  the  sone  of  Godgose  shold  haue  in 
pece  &  rest  hys  chyrche  of  seynt  Gylys,  and  put  hys  clerke 
whom  he  wold  by  }>ys  presentment.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
vn.  351  The  commons  of  the  cytie  of  London  chase  vnto 
their  maire..Thomxs  fiz  Thomas.. and  made  no  presenle- 
ment  of  hym  vpon  the  morowe  folowynge,  nouther  to  the 
kynge  nor  yet  to  the  barons  of  the  kyngcs  excheker,  as 
they  of  right  ought  to  haue  donn.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws 
Eng.  II.  xxvi.  58  b,  In  the  lawes  of  the  realme..the  right 
of  presentment  to  a  church,  is  a  temporal!  enheritaunce. 
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1641   Termcs  de  la  Ley  s.v.,  If  divers  coheires  may  not 
agree  in  presentment,  the  presentee  of  the  eldest  shall  be 
admitted.     [1760,  1833  Darrein  presentment  [see  DARREIN). 
1874  STUBBS  Const. Tfist.  I.  xiii.  617  The  great  charter  of 
John.. retains  the   three  recognitions  of   Novel   disseisin, 
Mori  d'ancester,  and  Darrein  presentmenLj 
2.   Law.  The  act  of  presenting  or  laying  before 
a  court  or  person  in  authority  a  formal  statement 
I    of  some  matter  to  be  legally  dealt  with  (see  PRE- 
I    SENT  v.  81.     a.  A  statement  on  oath  by  a  jury  of 
a  fact  within  tfieir  own  knowledge.    This  includes  : 
(a)  The  statement  by  a  grand  jury  at  assizes  or  quarter 
sessions  of  an  indictable  offence,  or  of  the  existence  of  a 
nuisance.     t(fl  The  statement  by  the  grand  jury,  or  (later) 
of  a  presentment  sessions  (see  d)  in  Ireland,  of  the  amount 
due  by  a  county  or  barony,  and  the  method  of  its  assess- 
ment (oAs.).    (c)  The  statement  by  the  jury  of  a  court  baron 
or  court  leet  of  matters  from  which  rights  accrue  to  the 


suiuu rn", ties' articiesa'vantdlz.  c  1340 Modus tenrndi Curias 
in  Court  Baron  (Selden  Soc.  1801)  100  Ore  doit  le  seneschal 
feare  lever  un  douszeyne  de  fraunk  tenauntz  qe  ount  oy 
ceaux  presentementz  e  serrent  chargeez  de  touz  les  articles. 
[trans.  Then  shall  the  steward  cause  to  be  constituted 
a  dozen  of  free  tenants  who  have  heard  the  presentments,  and 
they  shall  be  charged  with  all  the  articles).)  «439  Kalti  V 
Parti  V.  29/2  Presentamentes,  Wriltes,  and  al  other  maner 
ofRecordJ.  iW  Shiltingford  Lett.  (Camden; 1 134  No  man 
shuld  be  putte  to  answere  before  the  King  or  his  tounseill 
w«out  presentment  before  Justice.  ijW  FBAL-NCE  Lawiers 


Colloq.  I  cannot  attend  to  it  at  once  ;  I  will  do  so  presently. 
f  5.  Immediately  (in  space  or  relation) ;  so  as  to 
be  adjacent  or  contiguous  ;  directly,  closely.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  119  Neither  the  Ml*  Ceraunij,  nor 
yet  the  region  Adiabene,  do  presently  and  immediatly  con- 
ie   thereupon :    for    the   country  of  the  Sophem  lyeth 
tween.    a  1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  Knt.  Malta  u.  i,  I  have 
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officer  without  any  other  information.  !««  Henley-tn- 
Arden  Rolls  (1800),  Presentments  by  the  aletasters  for 
vitlers:  William  Kerby  shumaker  faultie ;  John  Knight 
Couper  faultie  i  [and  10  others ;  each  hned)  xijj.  1630  CORK 
On  ^ofrholds  «  57  (1668)  159  Of  Acts  which  amount  to 
Forfeiture,  some  are  Forfeits  to  instanle  that  they  are  com- 
1  milted,  some  are  not  Forfeits  till  Presentment,  a  1715 
BU"NET  Own  Tim,  HI.  (i823)  II.  389  The  grand  Junes 


quarter-sessions,  to  raise  money  by  presentment 
use  of  houses  of  correction  hath  been  frequently  abused, 
and  the    money  so  presented  misapplied.      17*9  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  IV.  xxiii:  298  Presentment,  .is  a  very  com- 
prehensive term  :  including  not  only  presentments  properly 
so  called,  but  also  inquisitions  of  office,  and  indictrr 
by  a  grand  jury.    A  presentment,  properly  speaking,  is 
the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  ofcnce  from 
their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  without  any  bill  ol 
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wer  it.    1798  DALLAS  Amer.  Law  R'f.  I.  237  Pjiffl 
presentments,   found  by  a  grand  jury  are 
sation,  in  order  to  put  the  party  accused  upon  his  t 
H.  Cox  instit.  ,r  v.  45.7  *5?  8ran_d  jurj;  has  al«  * 


and  is  little. 

6.  In  the  way  of  immediate  consequence  or 
ference ;  as  a  direct  result  or  conclusion,  directly ; 
consequently,  thereupon ;  necessarily,  if  so  facto. 


•    concerning  all  who  are  not 


PRESENTMENT. 

t  b.  A  similar  statement  (formerly)  made  by  a 
magistrate  or  justice  of  peace,  or  by  a  constable. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Sum.  20  b,  I  shall  true  constable  be.  .and 
true  presentment  make  [etc.].  IS35  CKOMWELL  in  Mernman 
Life  *  Lett.  (1902)  I.  437  (Let.  to  Mayor  &  Aldermen,  etc., 
of  Cambridge),  Ye  have  also  refused  alonly  this  yere,  to  make 
a  certain  othe . .  for . .  the  presentement  to  the  vicechauncelor 
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of  Winchester,  13  E.  I.  1607  COWELL  Intertr.,  Present- 
ment, is  a  meere  denuntiation  of  the  lurours  themselues,  or 
some  other  officer,  as  lustice,  Constable,  searcher,  surueiours 
&c...of  an  offence  inquirable  in  the  court  wherevnto  it  is 
presented.  1827  LD.  ELDON  in  Barnewall  &  Cr.  Reports 
VII.  516  The  presentment  of  a  justice  on  his  own  know- 
ledge has,  by  statute,  in  some  cases,  the  force  of  a  present- 
ment by  a  grand  jury.  1817  Act  T  ^  ^  Gea.  IV,  c.  38  No 
petty  constables  shall  be  required  at  any  petty  session  or 
elsewhere  to  make,  nor  shall  any  high  constable  be  required 
at  any  gaol  delivery,  great  session,  or  general  or  quarter 
session  . .  to  deliver  any  presentment  respecting  popish 
recusants  [etc.).  1828  BARNEWALL  &  CR.  Reports  VII.  514 
R.  Hooper,  high  constable  of  the  hundred  of  Whitley. . 
signed  the  following  presentment  in  writing  upon  paper. 
1875  T.  S.  PRITCHARD  Pract.  Quarter  Sessions  i.  iv.  I  3. 173 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  presentments  by  constables 
will  be  discontinued,  and  that.. indictments  will  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  necessary  cases. 

c.  Ecd.  A  formal  complaint  or  report  of  some 
offence  or  fault,  made  by  the  churchwardens  or 
other  parish  authorities  to  the  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon at  his  visitation. 

1576  GRINDAL  Articles  Cantero.  xliv.  in  Rent.  (Parker 
Soc.)  170  Sums.. forfeited,  .since  the  feast  of  Easter .. until 
the  day  of  giving  up  the  presentment,  c  1583-4  in  Usher 
Presbyt.  Movemt.  in  reign  Eliz.  (Camden)  86,  89.  1603 
Constit.  tf  Canons  Eccl.  cxiii,  Every  parson.. may  join  in 
every  presentment  with  the  said  church-wardens.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  195  The  Church-wardens  should 
meet  twice  a  yeere,  to  haue  all  their  presentments  made 
perfect  against  the  Assises.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1766)  II.  183  The  Clergy  of  the  City  refused  to  make  pre- 
sentments. 1720  WHITE  Monit.  Clergy  Peterb.  I.  28  The 
due  Presentment  of  Defaults  and  Offences  by  the  Church- 
Wardens  upon  their  Oaths.  1901  Blunts  Bk.  Ck.  Law 
(ed.  9)  iv.  i,  Such  presentments  are  now  usually  made  once 
a  year,  at  the  archdeacon's  or  the  bishop's  visitation. 

fd.  Presentment  sessions,  special  sessions 
held  in  Ireland  for  the  raising  of  public  money  for 
certain  purposes,  in  which  certain  cess-payers  were 
associated  with  the  Grand  Jury.  Obs. 

1836  Act  6  ft  7  Will.  IV,  c.  116  (title)  An  Act  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Presentment  of  Public 
Money  by  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland.  Ibid.  §4  Such  justices 
are  hereby  required  to  assemble  . .  with  the  cess  payers 
associated  with  them.. to  hold  a  special  or  presentment 
sessions  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Ibid.  §  5  Grand  juries 
..are  hereby  required,  at  each  assizes,  to  appoint,  .certain 
places . .  (one  in  each  barony  or  half  barony)  where  . .  pre- 
sentment sessions  shall  be..holden  previous  to  the  next 
assizes.  1898  Act  6t  <$•  62  Viet.  c.  37  §4  (i)  The  county 
council,  .shall,  .have  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  grand 
jury  and  the  said  [county  at  large]  presentment  sessions. 
Ibid.  §27  There  shall  be  transferred . .  to  the  district  council 
of  every  county  district,  the  business  of  any  baronial  pre- 
sentment sessions  so  far  as  respects  that  district. 

3.  The  act  of  offering  for  acceptance  or  considera- 
tion ;  the  dedication  of  a  book ;  giving,  bestowal ; 
handing  over,  delivery ;  the  presenting  of  a  bill  or 
an  account  for  payment :  =  PRESENTATION  4,  I  a. 
Now  rare. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  i.  i.  27  When  comes  your  Booke  forth  ? 
Poet.  Vpon  the  heeles  of  my  presentment  sir.  1608  HEY- 
wooo  Sallust  Ded.,  I  haue  aduentured  rather  to  tempt  your 
acceptance  in  this  small  presentment,  a  1627  MIDDLETON 
Mayor  Qitinborongh  IV.  ii,  Mark  but  the  least  present- 
ment of  occasion,  As  these  times  yield  enough,  and  then 
mark  me.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  259 
To  trick  up  the  name  of  some  Esquire . .  to  be  his  book- 
patron  with  the  appendant  form  of  a  ceremonious  present- 
ment. 1646  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondi's  Civil  Warres  vi.  48 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Stanley.. loaded  him  with  the  pre- 
sentment of  their  services  to  the  King.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE 
Alliance  Div.  Off.  244  The  presentment  of  children  at  the 
Font,  is  most  properly  the  Act  of  the  Church.  1665  COLLINS 
in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  459  He  desires  the 
presentment  of  his  most  humble  service.  1690  W.  WALKER 
Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  Pref.  i  To  make  presentment  of  a 
new  book  to  you.  1769  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  216  To  settle 
matters  about  the  presentment  of  the  petition.  1776  ADAM 
SMITH  If.  N.  ii.  ii.  (1869)  I.  327  They  promised  payment., 
six  months  after  such  presentment.  1882  Act  45  A>  46  Viet. 
c.  61  §  87  (2),  Presentment  for  payment  is  necessary  in  order 
to  render  the  indorser  of  a  note  liable. 

1 4.  Ceremonial  introduction  (of  a  person) : 
=  PRESENTATION  i  b.  Obs.  rare. 

1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  54  An  exceeding  joy. . 
that  shall  attend  the  presentment  of  saints  there.  1754 
C'TESS  SHAFTESB.  in  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbitry  (1870)  I.  81  It 
was  to  attend  my  niece  to  the  ceremony  of  presentment. 

5.  The  act  of  presenting  to  sight  (or  hearing),  or 
something  so  presented:  =  PRESENTATION  5. 
a.  A  theatrical  or  dramatic  representation;  the 
performance  of  a  play  or  the  like.  (In  quot.  1881 
the  performance  or  '  rendering '  of  a  musical  work.) 

c  1605  ROWLEY  Birth  Merl.  in.  i,  Earl  Cador's  marriage, 
and  a  masque  to  grace  it,  So,  so,  This  night  shall  make  me 
famous  for  presentments.  1668  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy 
Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  83  Three  hours  and  a  half,  which  is  no 
more  than  is  required  for  the  presentment  on  the  stage. 
1834  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.I.  116  (C.  D.)  She  was  an  honored 
guest  at  the  presentment  of  a  burlesque  masque.  1841 
LONGF.  Childr.  Lord's  Svpp.  26  The  Feast  of  the  Leafy 
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Pavilions  Saw  we  in  living  presentment.  1881  Atksnseum 
10  Sept.  348/1  Works  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  present 
the  greatest  facilities  for  presentment  in  this  way. 

b.  Representation  of  an  object  by  a  picture,  image, 
or  graphic  description ;  delineation  ;  usually  quasi- 
concr.  a  picture,  portrait,  image,  likeness. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  iv.  54  The  counterfet  presentment 
of  two  Brothers.  1855  BRIMLEY  Ess.t  Tennyson  45  A  poem 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  actions  admitting  of  splendid 
pictorial  presentment.  1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marietta  I. 
iv.  62  Pleasing  presentment  of  advanced  old  age.  1871  M. 
COLLINS  Mrq.  <y  Merck.  II.  i.  3  He  could  not  recognise  in 
his  own  daughter  the  feminine  presentment  of  himself.  i88a 
STUBBS  Med.  <§•  Mod.  Hist.  xiv.  (1900)  368  Oxford  dropped 
the  canon  law  degree  altogether;  Cambridge,  by  adopting 
a  more  general  form,  retained  a  shadowy  presentment  of  the 
double  honour.  1885  E.  GARRETT  At  any  Cost  xvi,  Land- 
seer's  touching  presentment  of  the  faithful  dog  resting  its 
head  on  its  dead  master's  coffin. 

c.  The  appearance,   aspect,  form,  or  mode  in 
which  anything  is  presented  ;  exhibition,  display. 

1634  MILTON  Contus  156  To  cheat  the  eye  with  blear 
illusion,  And  give  it  false  presentments.  1853-8  HAWTHORNE 
Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  II.  247  We  did  not  see  Loch  Katrine, 
perhaps,  under  its  best  presentment.  1874  BLACKIE  Self- 
Cult.  65  In  his  presentment  as  a  member  of  society  he 
should  take  a  sacred  care  to  be  more  tlian  he  seems,  not  to 
seem  more  than  he  is.  1905  Academy  4  Feb.  09/2  The  stories 
are  naught,  for  they  are  a  common  fund,  and,  when  stripped 
of  the  presentment,  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

6.  The  action  of  presenting  to  notice  or  mental 
perception ;   statement,  setting  forth,  description ; 
the  form  or  mode  of  so  presenting  or  stating. 

16x1  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age\.  i,  The  Gods  of  Greece.  .Haue 
giuen  old  Homer  leaue  to  view  the  world  And  make  his  owne 
presentment.  1828  SOUTHEY  Ess.  (1832)  II.  334  It  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  that  particular  cause  of  complaint, 
which,  in  all  latter  presentments  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland, 
had  been  made  to  hold  the  most  prominent  place.  1873 
M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  $  Dogma  (1876)  4  The  feeling  of  the  chief 
people  in  the  religious  world.. seems  to  lie  just  now.. in 
favour  of  dogma,  of  a  scientific  and  exact  presentment  of 
religious  things,  instead  of  a  literary  presentment  of  them. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x.  206  Every  point  is  too  doubtful 
to  allow  of  summary  presentment.  1881  Athenxnm  5  Feb. 
195  Not  less  vivid  are  the  presentments  of  character 
afforded  us. 

7.  The  act  of  presenting  to  consciousness,  or  to 
the  imagination  ;  suggestion  ;  the  conception  thus 
given. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  14  That  sin  at  the  first 
presentment  would  affright  a  man,  which  he  juggles  on  by 
degrees.  1817  COLKRIDGF.  Btog.  Lit.  I.  ix.  144  The  writings 
of  these  mystics,  .gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and 
working  presentment.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod,  Paint.  III.  iv.  iv. 
§  9  The  continual  presentment  to  the  mind  of  this  beautiful 
and  fully  realized  imagery  more  and  more  chilled  its  power 
of  apprehending  the  real  truth.  1884  H.  D.  TRAILL  in 
Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  443/1  Vividness  of  presentment  to  the 
imagination  is  not  all  that  language  has  to  provide  for. 

b.  Metaph*  and  Psychol.  =  PRESENTATION  7. 
a  1842  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Dissert,  in  Reid's  Whs.  App. 
819  Which  ..supposes  that  the  Idea  is  an  original  and 
absolute  presentment,  and.  .constitutes  the  doctrine  of  Ideal 
presentative  perception.  1856  FERRIER  Inst.  Metaph.  v.  144 
The  qualities  of  matter  by  themselves  are,  equally  with 
matter  itself,  an  objective  presentment  without  a  subject. 
1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  iv.  153  Such  is  our  know- 
ledge  of  our  own  sensations,  emotions,  and  all  direct  pre- 
sentments of  consciousness  apart  from  memory.  Ibid.  162 
All  those  immediate  judgments  which  the  intellect  passes 
on  the  presentments  of  sense,  or  the  representments  of 
memory  and  imagination.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II. 
382  The  Nominalist  who  regards  abstract  terms  as  repre- 
senting nothing  but  the  generalisations  of  the  mind  out  of 
concrete  presentments. 

Presentness  (pre'zentnes).  [f.  PRESENT  a, 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
present  in  place,  time,  or  thought. 

f  1.  The  state  of  being  in  the  presence  of  or  close 
proximity  to  a  person  or  thing :  «  PRESENCE  i .  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  258/1  Presentnesse,  presence*  1571  GOLD- 
ING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxiv.  8  It  was  a  presentnesse  of  his  power 
and  grace.  1609  OVEKBURY  Observ.  State  France  (1626) 
28  The  presentnesse  of  danger  inflames  their  courage. 

2.  The  fact  of  existing  at  this  time,  or  at  the 
time  referred  to  ;  present  existence  or  condition. 

1616  SURFL,  &  MARKH.  Country  Forme  131  Not  after,  but 
euen  in  the  instant  and  presentnesse  of  time.  1660  INGELO 
Bentiv.  fy  Ur,\.  (1682)116, 1  can  see  beyond  the  presentness  of 
this  world.  1829  JAS.  MILL//WW.  Mind^Zbg)  II.  119  Time 
is  the  equivalent  of  Fastness,  Presentness,  and  Futureness, 
combined.  1885-6  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxliv.  i  It  has 
also  a  presentness  about  it,  for  Jehovah  is  now  his  strength, 
and  is  still  teaching  him. 

1 3.  a.  Attentiveness,  readiness,  b.  Presentness 
of  mind  -  presence  of  mind :  see  PRESENCE  7.  Obs. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vm.  §  169  Goring  had.. a 
much  keener  Courage,  and  presentness  of  Mind  in  danger. 
a  1653  BINNING  Serin.  (1845)  310  Do  you  either  listen  and 
apply  your  hearts  to  a  presentness  in  hearing.  1660  INGELO 
Bentiv.  #  Ur.  n.  (1682)  32  He  had  such  an  undaunted 
Presentness  of  a  prepared  Mind. 

JlPresentoir(pr*zantwa*r).  Obs.  [In  form  French, 
as  if:— L.  type  *prxsentdrium ;  but  not  known  in 
French  use;  apparently  of  English  invention.] 
(See  quot.) 

1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Te rms  A  rt,  Presenter  (Fr.),  an  orna- 
mental  cup,  very_  shallow,  and  having  a  tall,  enriched  stem ; 
it  was  a  decorative  article  of  luxury,  serving  no  particular 
use ;  but  was  much  fabricated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at 
which  period  the  one  engraved  was  executed.  Hence  in 
WEBSTER  1864,  Cent.  Viet.,  etc. 


PRESERVATIVE. 

Presenter  (prfze-nt-Jj).  [Early  mod.E.  pre- 
sentour,  a.  KV .  presenlour  =  ~S .  presenteitr,  agent-n. 
f.  presenter  to  PKESENT  :  see  -OH.] 

1 1.  a.  One  who  makes  a  presentment :  -  PRE- 
SENTER 2.  Obs. 

{c  1340  Modus  tenendi  Curias  in  Court  Baron  (Selden  Soc. 
1891)  97  Ore  doit  le  seneschal  fere  elire  xij.  fraunkes 
tenauntz..qe  puissent  oier  le  presentement  de  presentour 
sil  facent  nul  conseylement.] 

1532-3  Act  24//*«.  VI II,  c.  10  The  stewarde  with  two  of 
the  pi  esentours  shall  assesse . .  suche  amerciament  to  them 
shall seeme reasonable.  1592  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App. 
xv.  277  Thone  halfe  [of  the  fine]  to  the  comon  chamber,  and 
(hotter  halfe  to  the  presenter.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon. 
270  Ouer  euery  Hundred  is  written  (before  the  lurors) 
Alder.  luralorum.  with  a  name  prefixt,  then  Electors* 
luratorttm  with  two  names,  and  next  the  Presenters. 

b.  One  who  presents  to  a  benefice :    =  PRE- 
SENTER i.  rare. 

1865  NICHOLS  Britton  II.  193  If. .  the  presenter  pending  the 
presentation  dies  \orig.  iv.  iv.  §  13  Si-.pendaunt  le  pre- 
sentement,  moerge  le  presentour].  1904  A.  F.  POLLARD 
Cranmer  vii.  195  The  sale  of  benefices  was  to  be  punished 
by  deprivation  of  the  presentee,  and  by  forfeiture  of  the  pre- 
senter's patronage. 

2.   =•  PKESENTOIH  (?misprint). 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  28  June  10/1  A  silver-gilt  presenter, 
formed  as  an  infant  Bacchus  on  a  barrel,  94  in.  high,  290 
guineas. 

Presepe,  obs.  form  of  PR.ECIPE. 
Freservable  (pr/zauvab'l),  a.    [f.  PRESERVE 

v.  +  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  preserved. 

1647  Eng.  Mountebank  Casting  Sickly  IValer  of  State  5 
Meere  Notions,  and  not  vindicable,  nor  preservable  by 
Law.  1832  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  1 1.  537,  I  have 
often  meditated  to  collect  my  preservable  works  under  the 
denomination  Wilhelm  Taylor.  1868  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ. 
Art  Add.  232  No  work  can  be  wasted. .,  provided  only  the 
kind  of  it . .  be  preservable  and  distributable. 

Hence  Preservabi'lity.     rare. 

1889  Lancet^  27  Apr.  35  Advt.,  Securing  safety,  palata- 
bility,  convenience  and  preservability  of  drugs. 

Preserval  (pr&SMval).  rare.  [f.  PRESERVE  v. 
+  -AL.]  Preservation. 

1640  GLAPTHORNE  Wallensteitt  in.  ii,  To  thanke  you  For 
this  same  deare  preservall  of  my  life.  1827  SOUTHEY  Hist. 
Penins.  \Var\\.  237  The  preserval  of  the  deposit  of  the 
sovereignty  entrusted  into  their  hands.  1882  Med.  Temp. 
Jrnl.  L.  86  Conducive  to  the  preserval  of  order. 

Preservation  (prezaiv^l-Jan).  [a.  F.  pre- 
servation (13-141)1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L. 
pneservatio  (Duns  Scotus,  Sentent.  4.  22.  17),  n.  of 
action  f.  late  L.  prseservdre  to  PRESERVE.] 

1.  The  action  of  preserving  or  keeping  from 
injury  or  destruction  ;  the  fact  of  being  preserved 
(esp.  with  objective  genitive,  e.g.  your  preserva- 
tion =  your  being  preserved). 

1472-3  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  17/2  Youre  seid  Suppliaunt  shall 
pray  to  God  for  the  preservation  of  youre  inoost  roiall  estate. 
1472-3,  1485  [see  PRAY  v.  5  c].  1555  EDEN  Decades  103 
Thankes  geuynge  to  almyghty  god  for  his  delyuery  and  pre- 
seruation  from  so  many  imminent  perels.  1594  T.  B.  La  Pri. 
maud.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  233  Remedies  meete  for  the  maintenance 
and  preseruation  of  his  bodie.  1641  More's  Rich.  Ill,  Ep. 
Ded.  i  The  great  care,  .observed,  .for  the  preservation  of 
antiquities.  1662  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer,  General  Thanksgiving, 
We  bless  thee  for  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life.  1770  Phil.  Trans.  L.  318  Varnished 
over  with  the  same  sort  of  varnish  that  is  used  for  the  preserva- 
tion. 1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xx.  (1862)  387  The 
preservation  of  the  peace  always  must  be  the  first  interest 
of  all  who  have  property.  1845  R.  HUNTER  Landlord  ft 
Tenant  (ed.  2)  II.  213  Melioration  and  preservation,  or 
repairs,  often  admit  of  little  distinction. 

2.'  The  state  or  condition  of  being  (well  or  ill) 
preserved  ;  state  of  keeping. 

1751  J.  STUART  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  386  The  out- 
ward precinct  of  an  Amphitheatre  in  excellent  preservation. 
1816  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (18491  II-  iv-  82  TK  fox- 
tails are  still  in  great  preservation.  1890  BARKER  Way/ar- 
ing  in  France  216  The  ramparts  of  Aigues-Mortes..are  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation. 

1 3.  The  means  of  preservation  ;  a  preservative. 
1584  COGAN  (title)  The  Haven  of  Health..  .Hereunto  is 

added  a  Preseruation  from  the  Pestilence.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Iv.  §  2  Measure  is  likewise  the  preseruation  of 
all  things.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  i66_  Hallowed  meddals, 
which  they  woare  as  preseruations  against  death. 

1 4.  A  thing  preserved  from  decay.   Obs. 

1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  III.  188  We  should..be 
in  the  state  of  those  preservations  which,  .without  salting, 
become  incorruptible  when  buried  under  a  deep  snow. 

Preservative  (pn'zaMvativ),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
5-6  -y ve,  -if(fe,  -yf(e.  [ad.  F.  preservatif  adj. 
and  sb.  (13-14111  c.  in  Hatz.-Dawn.),  ad.  med.L. 
prxservativus  (R.  Grosseteste  CI225):  see  PRE- 
SERVE v.  and  -ATIVE.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  preserving; 
tending  to  preserve  ;  protective. 

1398 TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.R.  vn.  Ixix.  (BodL  MS.), He  [the 
physician]  techeb  to  vse  certeyne  medicines  preseruatyues  to 
[=  against]  feblenes.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
91  Demyng  theyr  odour.  .Was  to  his  courage  most  preserva- 


lyke  preseruatiue  medicines.  1644  HUNTON  Vind.  Treat. 
Monarchy  ix.  69  This  is  the  Doctors  preservative  Doctrine. 
1699  SHAFTESB.  Ing.  cone.  Virtue  i.  iii.  78  Virtuous  and 
preservative  of  virtue.  1827  SIR  J.  HARRINGTON  Personal 
Sk.\.ii\  bad  example  may  sometimes  be  more  preservative 


PRESERVATIZE. 

against  error  than  a  good  one.     1899  . 1  llbult's  Syil.  Mtd.    \ 
VI 1 1.  i;zg  A  preservative  injection  tor  anatomical  purposes.    . 
B.  so.  (absolute  use  of  adj.) 

1.  a.  A  medicine  that  preserves  health,  protect- 
ing from  or  preventing  disease ;  a  safeguard  against 
poison  or  infection  ;  a  prophylactic. 

1466  Manners  ft  Hmisctwld  Expenses  (Roxb.)  369  A  lyte 
boxe  of  preserlulatyffe,  and  a  pote  of  IryakeL  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  lien.  VI 11 176 b,  Whiche  place  was . .purged  daily 
with  fyers  and  other  preseruatiues.  1671  Phil.  Trans. 
VII.  5061  To  swallow  a  Vipers  head  was  a  most  certain 
Preservative  and  Remedy  against  the  biting  of  a  Viper. 
"779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  'fhrale  17  June,  I  am  glad  that  , 
you  have  Hcberdcn,  and  hope  his  restoratives  and  his  pre- 
servatives will  both  be  effectual. 

fig-  '534  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  \.  Wks.  1150/1  Tnbula- 
cion  is  double  medicine,  bothe  a  cure  of  the  synne  passed, 
&  a  preseruatiue  fro  the  syn  that  is  to  come.  1611  BIBLE 
Trans/.  Pre/.  3  The  Scripture. .is.  .a  Physicions-shop.  .of 
preseruatiues  against  poisoned  heresies. 

b.  gen.  A  thing  that  preserves  from  (or  against) 
any  danger  or  injury ;  a  safeguard. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (Vi.  de  W.  1531)  113  b,  Preseruatyues 
agaynst  enuy&  wroth.  1670  WALTON  Lives  iv.  286  Strong 

Keservatives  against  all  disquiet,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T. 
urn.  -\i.  2t  The  best  preservative  from  falling,  is  humility 
and  holy  fear.  1775  AHAIR  Amer.  Iiul.  17 «  »<«.  An  infallible 
preservative  against  the  legions  of  evil  spirits.  1874  L. 
STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  v.  197  A  delicate  sense 
of  humour,  which  is  the  best  preservative  against  all  ex- 
travagance. 

2.  That  which  preserves,  or  tends  to  preserve  or 
protect  from  decay,  loss,  or  destruction. 

1503  HAWES  Examf.  Virt.  v.  17  Lete  wysedome  than  be 
to  the  comfortyfe  That  to  thy  brayn  is  best  preseruatyfe. 
1510  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  sb,  Good  dyet,  the  pre- 
seruatyue  of  helthe.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  v.  (Parker 
Soc)  93  Two  preservatives  and  defences  of  unity  and  love. 
1683  Brit.  Spec.  68  The  main  Preservatives  of  Peace  are  the 
Durability  and  Order  of  the  Government.  1808  MRS.  M.  T. 
K.EMBLK  Day  after  Wedding  22  This  preservative  of  happi- 
ness. 1864  BOWEN  Logic  i.  24  But  Words  are  not  only  signs 
and  preservatives,  they  are  also  substitutes,  for  Thoughts. 

3.  spec.   A  chemical  substance  or   preparation 
nsed  to  preserve  things  subject  to  decomposition, 
as  perishable  food-stuffs. 

[1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  36  Salt  is  not. .an 
effectual  preservative  from  putrefaction.]  1875  H.  C  WOOD 
Tlterap.  (1879)  44°  M.  Carville  affirms  that  glucose  acts 
well  as  a  preservative.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Feb.  5/2  A 

auestion  of  great  difficultjr  to  the  public  analyst  is  the  intrp. 
uction  of  preservatives  into  articles  of  food.  1904  Brit. 
Med.  Jnil.  10  Sept.  620  The  campaign,  .against  the  use  of 
preservatives  in  other  food-stuffs  [than  milk). 

1 4.  Pkotogr.  Formerly  used  {affixing  solution. 

1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)94  The  preservative  is  usually 
applied  by  floating  it  on  the  surface  of  the  film  for  about 
a  minute.  1890  Antlwny's  Phologr.  Bull.  III.  288  The 
processes  at  that  time  known  as  '  dry '  were  those  where 
the  collodion  employed  had  received  an  application  of  so- 
called  preservative. 

Prese'rvatize,  v.  [f.  PBESERVAT-IVE  sl>.  + 
-IZE.  Cf.  sensitize.'}  traits.  To  treat  with  a 
preservative. 

1901  Rep.  Preservatives  Com.  in  Daily  Chron.  27  Nov. 
6/7  The  imported  goods  are  preservatiscd  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  home  produce.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  to 
Sept.  620  Milk  has  never  been  much  preservatlzed  in  Liver, 
pool.  1905  F.  L.  DODD  Municip.  Milk  3  So  long  as  it  is 
profitable  to  sell  dirty  milk  as  clean,  or  preservatized  butter 
as  fresh,  these  efforts  will  produce  but  scanty  fruit. 

t  Prese-rvator,  -our.  Obs.  Also  6  erron. 
-itour.  [ad.  obs.  F.  prtservattur  (1514  in  Godef. 
Compl.\  ad.  L.  *prsescrudtor-em,  agent-n.  from 
frseservare  to  PRESERVE.]  =  PBESEBVEB. 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  115  Which  shall  sweare  by  the 
goJs  preseruatours  of  the  Citee  of  Rome.  1579  NORTH 
Plutarch  64  He  imagined  that  his  death,  .should  be  as  a 
scale  of  confirmation  of  his  lawe  and  the  continuall  preser- 
uitour  of  his  cittie. 

Preservatory  (prizauvatsri),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[ad.  L.  types  *pr&serv5tori-us,  -ori-um,  (.  prse- 
servare  to  PRESERVE  :  see  -ORV  l  and  2 :  cf.  con- 
servatory, observatory,  etc.] 

A.  adj.  Tending  to  preserve  ;  preservative. 
1649  lip-  H*LI-  Cas"  Conic,  n.  iii.  128  The  intentions, 

and  indevours  must  be  no  other  than  preservatory.  1701-1 
Narr.  Lower  Ho.  Convocation  find.  47  Business  not  so 
much  Preparatory,  as  Preservatory. 

B.  sb.  (absol.  use  of  adj.) 

1.  A  means  of  preserving ;  a  preservative. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  410  Such  vain  Preservatories  of 
us,  are  our  Inheritances,  even  once  removed.  1665  G. 
HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  13  Most  people  that  carry 
those  perfumed  boxes  about  with  them,  imagine  them 
sufficient  preservatories,  as  if  the  Infection  were  only  taken 
by  inspiration  through  the  Nostrils.  1758  SIR  J.  FIELDING 
(title)  A  Plan  for  a  Preservatory  and  Reformatory,  For  the 
Benefit  of  Deserted  Girls,  and  Penitent  Prostitutes. 

2.  A  place  for  preserving  ;   =  PRESERVE  sb.  4. 
1813  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.,  Seer.  Hist.  Blenheim,  Atossa. . 

had  driven  [her  hunted  prey]  to  a  spot  which  she  flattered 
herself  would  inclose  it  with  the  security  of  a  preservatory. 

3.  U.  S.  An  apparatus  for  preserving  substances 
for  food,  etc. 

'875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

t  Prese-rvatrice.  Obs.  rare-*,  [fern.,  in  F. 
form,  of  obs.  F.  preservateur  (see  PRESERVATOR)  ; 
ad.  L.  type  *priaervatrixt  -truem.]  =  next. 

1559  BERCHER  Notylytye  Wymen  (Roxb.)  103  Lady  nature, 
the  moste  sage  preservalrice  of  hyr  werkes. 
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t  Preserva'trix.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  mod.L.//-«- 
servatrix  :  see  prec.]  A  female  preserver. 

1650  T.  BAYLY  Heron  Parietii  15  A  fond  lover  and  prc. 
servatrix  of  so  great  a  worthy.  1684  tr.  Agrippas  ran. 
Arts  Ixiii.  190  Rhodope..the  Preservatrix  and  Bedfellow 
of  >Esop. 

Preserve  (prfz§'.rv),  st.    [!.  next.] 

1 1.  A  preserving  agent ;  a  preservative.   Obs. 

1551  LYNDESAY  Monarch*  4926  ^Off  Malideis  it  generis 
mon 
Gi 

Resolves  n.  xliii.  242  Plainness  and  freedom  arc  the  pre- 
serves of  amity. 

b.  Weak  spectacles  intended  to  preserve  the 
sight  (.Sir.).  C.  Goggles  used  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  dust,  excess  oflight,  etc. 

1808  JAMIESON,  Prtserves,  spectacles,  which  magnify  little 
or  nothing.  1883  J.  PURVES  in  Contetnp.  Rev.  Sept.  354 
He  will  at  a  corner  throw  off  his  coat.. and  be  at  work 
stone-breaking  with  preserves  on  his  eyes.  1887  A.  BRUCE 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  372/2  Preserves  are  used  to  conceal 
deformities  or  to  protect  the  eyes  in  the  many  conditions 
where  they  cannot  tolerate  bright  light.  1893  J.  WATSON 
Con/.  Poaclur  146  We  carried  about  us  stone-breakers' 
hammers,  and  'preserves'  for  the  eyes.  Ibid.  147  The 
preserves  cover  the  face. 

2.  A  confectionary  preparation  of  fruit  or  other 
vegetable  products  preserved  with  sugar;    jam;    j 
often  in  //.  (cf.  conserves). 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  n.  li.  150  There  is  but  very 
seldome  any  preserues  made  of  the  flowers  and  leaues  of 
herbes ;  I  vnderstand  by  this  preserue  taken  properly,  the 
presenting  of  things  whole  and  not  stampt  and  beaten  into    : 
one  bodie.    1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Eng.  Improv.  Revhtd  198 
The  Syrops.  Conserves,  and  Preserves  of  the  said  Bemesare 
of  great  use  in  a  Family.    1794  MBS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Ellen  I. 
8  A  great  manager,  who.. made  the  best  pastry,  pickles  and 
preserves  in  the  Kingdom.   1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  fr  $• 
xx,  Perhaps,  I  might  take  her  a  little  preserve,  made  of  our 
dear  Helstone  fruit.    1888  J.  C.  HARRIS  Free  Joe,  etc.  87    | 
My  companion  had  a  theory  of  his  own  that  ginger-pre-    ; 
serves  and  fruit-cake  were  not  good  for  sick  people. 
f3.  A  thing  preserved.  Obs.  rare-1. 
111681  SIR  T.   BROWNE  Mummies  Wks.    1835   IV.  273    | 
Wonderful  indeed  are  the  preserves  of  time,  which  openeth 
unto  us  mummies  from  crypts  and  pyramids. 
4.  A  wood  or  other  ground  set  apart  for  the  pro-    , 
tection  and  rearing  of  game ;    a   pond   or   piece    j 
of  water  for  fish ;   a  vivarium. 

1807  WINDIIAM  Sf.  22  July  (1812)  III.  32  They  secured 
them  as  country-gentlemen  do  the  game  in  those  places  near 
their  houses,  which,  by  an  odd  misnomer,  are  sometimes 
called  'the  preserve',  where  the  game  are,  indeed,  pre- 
served, but  only  till  some  circumstance.. shall  furnish  an  ' 
occasion  for  falling  upon  them  with  redoubled  fury.  1814 
COL.  HAWKKR  Diary  (1893)  I.  103  The  pheasants  from  Lord 
Portsmouth's  preserves.  1849  M  ACAULAY ///Jr.  Eug.ui.  1. 200 
The  moats  were  turned  into  preserves  of  carp  and  pike. 
1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barstt  II.  Ivii.  135  A  husband  with 
broad  acres,  a  big  house,  and  game  preserves. 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

1810  MOORE  Mem.  (1854)  VI.  44  Taken  to  the  Ancient 
Music  by  I-ord  Essex.. and  sat  in  'the  preserve',  as  the 
directors  box  is  called.  1863  '  SHIRLEY  '  Nugx  Crit.  u.  134 
A  man  unendowed  wiih  this  capacity,  when  turned  loose  in 
a  historical  preserve,  wanders  about  blindly  and  aimlessly, 
committing  the  most  flagrant  blunders.  i88»  PEBODY  Eng. 
Journalism  xxi.  155  The  expresses  of  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle . . did  a  good  deal  to  disturb  the  quiet 
preserves  of  the  Provincial  Press.  1897  Daily  News  2  Feb. 
5/2  In  the  Colonies,  .we  have  not  so  much  neutral  markets, 
as  preserves. 

Preserve  (prtzauv),  v.  [a.  F.  preserver  '  to 
save  from  an  evil  that  might  happen  (14-151!!  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  frseservare  (Hilary) 
to  preserve,  f.prse  before  +  servdreto  keep,  protect.] 
1.  trans.  To  keep  safe  from  harm  or  injury ;  to 
keep  in  safety,save,  take  care  of,  guard.  Const./n>/« 

(t  of,  out  of}. 

I37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  608  God  of  mycht  Preserwyt  him 
till  hyer  hycht,  That  wald  nocht  that  he  swa  war  dede. 
1390  GOWER  Can/.  II.  86  Forto  kepe  and  to  preserve  The 
bodi  fro  siknesses  alle.  e  1430  LYDG.  in  Pot.  Klf.  IT  L. 
Poems  (1866)  26  Daniel  lay  . .  preseruyd  in  prison  with 
lyouns.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  Ciib,  Thus  was  the  cytee 
kept  and  preserued  of  the  peslyfence.  l«os  SHAKS.  Lear 
il.  iii.  6  Whiles  I  may  scape  I  will  preserue  myselfe.  »6o6 
G.  W(OODCOCKE)  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxix.  125  To  preserue  her 
out  of  captiuity.  i6»i  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularts  Wise 
Vicillard™  Who  braggingly  gaue  it  out,  that  hee  had 
a  receipt  would  preserue  a  man  from  growing  old.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  it.  ix.  229  Instructions.. to  the  officers  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  being  seen  from  the  shore.  1800 
ADDISON  Amer.  Law  Kef.  142  Perhaps.,  reasons  which 
would  preserve  a  presumed  innocent  man  from  a  second 
trial  would  not  preserve  a  presumed  guilty  man. 
b.  In  invocations.  Now  esp.  St.  (with  ellipsis). 

1467  Mann,  t,  Hoiaeh.  Exf.  (Roxb.)  i73jjcsewes.  .preserve 
lowe  my  moste  drede  soveren  lord  in  his  blesed  safegard. 
1535  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  84  Jhesu 
preserve  yow  in  helthe  with  myche  honore.  1597  SHAKS. 


PRESERVED. 

(Percy  Soc.)  62  0  welle  of  swetnes.  .That  nl  mankynd  pre- 
served hast  fro  delhe.]  1560  DALS  tr.  Slcitlane's  Comm. 
130  Peter  Wirlemie  beyng  in  daunger  amongcs  the  rest,  at 
the  request  of  the  Lantgraue.  was  preserued.  I<I5G.  SANDYS 
Trav .  82  In  these  Monasteries  many  excellent  manu-scripls 
haue  bene  preserued.  1694  Ate.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  Introd.  9 
They  preserved  themselves  with  Geese,  Ducks  vast  large 
Muscles,  .etc.  1738  GRAY  Propertiut  ill.  100  And  the  ihort 
Marble  but  preserve  a  Name.  1839  DE  LA  BECHK  Rep.  Geol. 
Cornwall,  etc.  viii.  235  These  sands.. have  not  preserved 
many  of  their  exuvuc.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  il.  i  3.  67 
A  tiny  little  village  preserves  the  name  of  the  Percy.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  238  The  bodily  frame  is  preserved 
by  exercise  and  destroyed  by  indolence.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY 
Lett.  Seven  Ch.  L  13  Few  private  letters  older  than  the  im- 
perial time  have  been  preserved. 

b.  To  keep  up,  maintain  (a  state  of  things). 
1676-7  MAKVELL  L  orr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1.  529  The  Bill  from 
the  Lords,  for  preserving  a  Protestant  cfergy..was  read. 
1810  SOI-THEY  in  Edinb.  Ann.  Reg.  I.  l.  92  Other  means 
that  would  be  equally  effectual  in  preserving  discipline. 
1830  DISRAELI  Chas.  I,  111.  x.  223  Knox  ..  preserved  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence  with  Calvin.  1860  TYMDAI.L 
Glac.  l.  vii.  56  To  enable  the  striae  to  preserve  the  same 
general  direction. 

C.  To  keep  in  one's  possession  ;  to  retain  (a  pos- 
session, acquisition,  property,  quality,  etc.). 

1617  MORVSON  /tin.  in.  176  The  Turkish  and  Greekish 
women  haue  most  delicate  bodyes,  and  long  preserue  their 
beauties.  1687  A.  LovELLtr.  Thrrenot's  Trav.  HI.  46  There 
are  People  in  Dehly,  vastly  rich  in  Jewels,  especially  the 
Rajas  who  preserve  their  Pretious  Stones  from  Father  to 
Son.  1710  OZBLL  Vertofs  Rom.  Kep.  II.  xiv.  330  Oesar 
contented  himself  with  preserving  the  advantage  he  had 
gain'd.  1818  D'IsRAELi  Chas.  I,  I.  vi.  150  In  politics  they 
often  yield  the  name  while  they  preserve  the  thing.  1834 
MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Contux.  Phys.  Sc.  xxvL  (1849)  293  The 
seas  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  they  receive 
in  summer.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  II.  165  The 
whole  preserves  a  venerable  air  of  undisturbed  antiquity. 
3.  To  keep  from  physical  or  chemical  change. 
a.  To  prepare  (fruit,  meat,  etc.)  by  boiling  with 
sugar,  salting,  or  pickling,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
decomposition  or  fermentation.  Also  absol. 

1579  [see  PRESERVED  2].  1584  COGAN  Haven  Health 
cv.  92  The  Damasin  Plummes  are  woont  to  be  dryed  and  prc- 
serued  as  figges.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \.  v.  13  Hast  thou 
not  learn'd  me  how  To  make  Perfumes?  Distill!  Preserue V 
1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  ii.  107  A  Friend  of. . 
mine.. hath  a  strange  way  of  preserving  *  mils,  whereby 
even  Goos-ben  ies  have  been  kept  for  many  Moneths,  with- 
out the  addition  of  Sugar.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xii. 
(1813)  167  The  morella  cherry  is.. not  wanted  till  late  in 
the  season  to  preserve.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm. 
286  This  art  of  preserving  meat  is  one  of  modern  times. 

b.  To  keep  (organic  bodies)  from  decomposition, 
by  chemical  treatment,  freezing,  etc. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  540  Little  Apes.. which 
they  used  to  preserve  with  cerlaine  Spices,  having  flayed  off 
their  skinnes, .  .and  sell  them.  1677  W-  HuBBARD  Narrative 
u.  72  The  body  of  Captain  Lake,  preservcil  entire  and 
whole  and  free  from  putrefaction  by  the  coldness  of  the  long 
winter.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.v.  Timber,  The  Dutch 
preserve  their  gates,  portcullices,  draw  bridges,  sluices,  etc. 
by  coating  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar  [etc.]. 
1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  44,  I  shot  and  preserved 
a  great  many  fine  specimens  of.  .antelopes.  1899  Alloutts 
Syil.  Med.  VIII.  929  Those  engaged  in  dissecting  bodies 
preserved  with  arsenic.  Mod.  Specimens  of  snakes  and 
other  reptiles,  locusts,  etc.  preserved  in  spirits. 

o.  intr.  (for  re/I.)  To  remain  without  physical 
or  chemical  change;  to  remain  in  wholesome 
condition;  to  'keep';  also,  to  endure  or  'stand' 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  in.  i.  69  b,  The 
snow. .  preserveth  all  the  whole  Sommer  in  hys  accustomed 
nature  and  coldnesse  without  melting.  1748  Anson's  Voy. 
i.v.  45  The  water,  .is  excellent,  and  preserves  at  sea  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Thames. 

4.  To  keep  (game)  undisturbed  for  personal  use  in 
hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing ;  to  keep  (game  runs, 
fishing  rivers,  etc.)  for  private  use.  Also  absol. 

161*  EARL  OF  EXETER  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  339  The  game  was  well  preserved  by  his  uncle. 
1807  [see  PRESERVE  sb.  4).  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  vni.  v, 
Squire  Thornhill.. had  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  permission 
to  shoot  over  Mr  Leslie's  land,  since  Mr  Leslie  did  not  pre- 
serve. 1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxii.  187  A  man 
who  preserves  is  always  respected  by  the  poachers.  1886 
Field  13  Feb.  182/2  There  is  no  better  preserved  wood 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Hertfordshire 
country..  Ibid.  27  Feb.  269/2  Mr.  A.  H.  Longman  has 
foxes  strictly  preserved. 

Preserved  (pr/zsuvd), ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  -I-  -ED  1.] 

1.  gen.  Kept  safe,  protected ;  kept  in  existence, 
maintained,  retained,  etc. :  see  prec.  I,  a.   _ 

1551  HULOET,  Preserved  Jmseruatus.  Preserued  in  health, 
safes.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  680  Kept,  Preserved,  ..at, 
hostinm  plpulatione  de/ensa.  1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Jiff  I. 
Harb.  iii.  22  A  strong  odour  of  preserved  tobaccc-smoke. 
1901  Westm.  Gas.  29  Sept.  3/2  Professor  Dixon.  .descr 
tfiV  contents  of  libraries  as  the  '  preserved  verbosity  ol 
centuries '.  ... 

2.  spec.  a.  Treated  so  as  to  resist  putrefaction. 


a  raior !    1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  iii.  20  Preserve  us 
a'  —  we  mauna  raise  a  finger  against  the  brat. 

2.  To  keep  alive,  keep  from  perishing  (area.) ; 
to  keep  in  existence,  keep  from  decay,  make  last- 


ing (a  material  thing,  a  name,  a  memory). 

[1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  221  If  a  king  the  lif  preserve 
him  which  oghte  forto  dye.     £1430  LYUC.  mm,  Pot 


Of 
Poems 


J.  DUNCAN  Soc.  Depart.  414  She  had  never  seen  anything 
so  utterly  horrid  as  a  preserved  Capucntn. 
b    In  combinations  used  attrib. 
,90,  wSm.  Go*.  .  May  ./a  He  had  the  rations  of  con- 


PRESERVER. 

demned  prisoners  handed  to  him  in  old  preserved-meat 
cans.  1904  Ibid.  12  May  2/3  The  development  of  the  mar- 
malade  and  preserved-fruit  industry.  1906  Daily  Chron. 
28  July  5/5  A  '  preserved  provision  '  merchant. 

c.  Kept  undisturbed,  as  game  or  game-runs. 
1881  Daily  News  i  Sept.  5/3  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh . . 
fished   Lord   Dalhousie's  preserved  water  on  South  Esk, 
having  good  sport. 

Preserver  (pr/z5'iv3j).  [f.  PRESERVE  v.  +  -EK*.] 

1.  A  person  who  preserves,     a.  One  who  keeps 
safe  from  destruction  or  injury;  a  saviour. 

'535  COVERDALE  Job  vii.  20,  I  haue  offended,  what  shal 
I  do  vnto  y*,  O  thou  preseruer  off  men  ?   1611  SHAKS.  Cynth. 
v.  v.  2  You,  whom  the  Gods  haue  made  Preseruers  of  my 
Throne.   1631  GOUGE  Goifs  Arrows  m.  §65.  304  The  Church    j 
.  .is a  faithful  keeper  and  preserver  of  the  Oracles  of  God. 
1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Pr.  all  Conditions  J\fftit  O  God  the    : 
creator  and  preserver  of  all  mankind.    1749  FIELDING  Tom    ; 
Jones  xvn.  ii,  He  hath  been  the  preserver  of  me  and  mine.    \ 
1806  SURR  Winter  in  Loud.  (ed.  3)  II.  2  Her  open  and  warm 
expressions  of  thanks  to  the  preserver  of  her  life. 

b.  One  who  preserves  the  bodies  or  stuffed  skins   ! 
of  animals,  etc.  ;  a  taxidermist. 

1770  KUCKHAN  Pres.  of  Dead  Birds  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX. 
310  One  fault  very  common  with  most  preservers. 

c.  One  who  preserves  game,  fish,  etc.,  for  sport.    , 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Apr.  4/2  It  would  be  sad.. if  the 

efforts  of  preservers  should  succeed  in  reducing  our  already 
painfully  small  stock  of  native  mammals  by  further  extir- 
pating the  four  or  five  now  menaced  species. 

2.  A  thing  that  preserves  or  keeps  safe  from  harm,    j 
1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  no  A  present  and  speciall 

remedie  against  such  inward  diseases,  and  a  great  preseruer  ; 
of  health  and  lustinesse,  1750  tr.  Leonardns'  Mirr.  Stones 
84  Coral  is  a  wonderful  preserver.  1844  Civil  E'tgin.  <y  ! 
Arch.  Jrnl.  VII.  155/1  Inverted  vessels  (which  the  inventor  < 
denominates  '  preservers  ')  fixed  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
boiler  or  pan.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  580  In  the  , 
form  of  bandages,  and . .  with  large  pieces  fitting  like  a '  chest  j 
preserver  \ 

b.   //.   Spectacles    for    preserving    the    sight ;    . 
'  preserves' :  see  PRESERVE  sb.  i  b. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  IV,  53  Miss  ' 
put  on  her  preservers,  and  said  she  was  quite  a  well-grown  j 
young  woman. 

Hence  Prese  rveress,  a  female  preserver.  Chiefly  ; 
fig.  vnA.  poetic. 

'595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  (1609)  i.  vi,  And  Memorie,  pre- 
serv'resse  of  things  done,  Come  thou,  vnfold  the  woundes, 
the  wracke,  the  waste.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  228 
The  true  preserueresse  of  pure  truths.  1863  BARING-GOULD 
Iceland  iii.  62  The  ancient  Finns  made.. Antermen,  'the  ' 
steam  of  the  bath  ',  the  preserveress  of  vigour. 

Preserving  (pr/z5uvirj\  vbl.  sb.  [-ING*.]  ' 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PRESERVE,  in  various  senses.  ( 

c  1470  G.  ASHBY  Actfae  Policy  386  Being  circumspect,  as    ! 
you  re  progenitoiirs  In  suche  caas  haue  bene,  to  the  pre-    | 
seruing  Of  their  Royal  estate.     1530  PALSGR.  258/1  Preserv-    j 
yng,  kepyng,  conservation,     a  1610    HLALEY  Theophrastus    i 
(1636)  lo  Whatsoever  belongeth  to  the  womens  Academic,    [ 
as  paintings,  preservings,  needle-workes,  and  such  like.  1691 
T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  90  Application  of  Lead  to  the 
preserving  of  Iron-work.    1824  Miss  MITFORD  K/7/a^Ser.  I.     I 
(1863)  221  Oh  I  the  saltings,  the  picklings,  the  preservings 
.  .over  which  she  presided. 

b.  attrib.  esp.  designating  utensils  used  in 
making  and  keeping  preserves,  and  fruit  fitted  for 
being  preserved. 

1679  MARG.  MASON  Tickler  Tickl.  \  Superintendant  of  her 
Limbecks,  Preserving-Pans,  and  Washes.  1719  LONDON  &  I 
WISR  Compl.  Card.  87  The  truly  good  and  fair  Cherries,  , 
commonly  call'd  preserving  Cherries,  are  those  of  Mont-  ' 
morancy.  1886  York  Herald  n  Aug.  1/2  Preserving  Jars  [ 
..in  any  quantity. 

Preserving  (prrzauvirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  \ 
+  -ING  2.]  That  preserves ;  preservative. 

1581  PETTIK  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  130  b,  The    : 
onelie  preseruing  remedie  against  that  iealousie.   1594  PLAT    : 
Jtnvcll'ho.  i.  13  Which  Niter  is  a  preseruing  salt.    1597    ! 
A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaits  Fr.  Chirttrg.   15  b/2    The   thirde 
stitchinge  we  call  the  conseruatiue  or    the  praeseruinge 
suture,  because  she  praeserueth  and  keepeth  the  lippes  of 
the  wounde.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  En%.  x.  II.  663  It  is    i 
because  we  had  a  preserving  revolution  m  the  seventeenth    ' 
century  that  we  have  not  had  a  destroying  revolution  in 
the  nineteenth. 

Preaervitor,  erron.  form  of  PKESERVATOR. 
!1  Preses,  prseses  (pn-si'z).   Chiefly  &.     [a. 

L.  prseses,  -idem,  pi.  presides,  a  president,  chief, 

guardian,  prop.  adj.  presiding,  f.  prsesidlre  to  PRE-  ! 
SIDE.]     The  president  or  chairman  of  a  meeting. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  285  When  he  was  i 

broght  before  the  Counsell,  Bishop  Bancroft,  the  preses,  j 

comanded  him  to  kneele.     1676  W.  Row  Contn.   Blairs  I 

Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  470  Sharp  is  preses  in  that  court.    1718  i 

RAMSAY  Archers  diverting  themselves  87  '  My  lord,  your  ' 


ings  shall  ascertain  the  determination  thereof  by  a  show  of 
hands.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xiii.  484  The  praeses 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lutherans. 

Comb.  1797  The  College  51  Sir  Spleen  now  mounted  to  the    ' 
prjeses-chair.    Ibid.  59  The  Prases-knight  amus'd  you  with 
his  vision* 

f  Preae-ssion.  Obs.  rare*1,  [ad.  L.  prx- 
sesston-em,  n.  of  action  from  prxsidere  to  PRESIDE.] 
The  office  or  function  of  presiding,  presidence. 

a  1677  BARROW  Poke's  SuJ>rem,  (1680)  292  The  Legates  of 
Pope  Leo.  .would  not  sit  down  in  the  Synod,  because  the 
prsesession  was  not  given  to  their  Holy  See  [orig.  quod  non 
dataftterit  flrxscssio  sanctae  Sedi  corwn\. 
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Presewme,  obs.  form  of  PRESUME. 

Fre-shadow :  see  PKE-  A.  2. 

Preside  (prftai-d),  v.  Also  7  prae-,  <SV.  pre- 
ceid,  -seid.  [a.  F.  prtsider  (i5th  c.  in  Littre"), 
ad.  L.  praesidere  to  sit  before,  hence,  to  preside 
over,  to  guard,  f.  prx,  PRE-  +  sedere  to  sit.] 

1.  intr*  To  occupy  the  chair  or  seat  of  authority 
in  any  assembly,  or  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
a  society   or  company;  to  act  as  chairman  or 
president. 

1611  COTGR.,  Prcsiifcr,  to  preside.  1638  R.  BAKER  tr. 
Balzac's  Lett,  (vol.  III.)  152  Nor  (do  I]  suspect  the  integ- 
ritie  of  the  Judges  that  prseslde  there.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  \.  §  98  By  his  place,  he  presided  in  all  Pubtick 
Councils.  1682  in  Scott.  Antig.  (1901)  July  7  Possessing 
him  selfe  in  preseiding.  Ibid.  8  His  possessione  of  preceid* 
ing  in  the  meetingis  of  the  facultte  as  formerlie.  1781 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt,  L'hr.  I.  in.  310  Remi  himself  presided. 
1839  KEIOHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  104  Norfolk  presided  as 
lord  high  Steward. 

b.  To  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xxvii.  3  So  Postumia,  queen  of 
healths  presiding,  Bids.  1900  *  SARAH  GRAND  '  Babs  xxiv, 
He  led  his  guests  into  the  dining-room. .'  Will  you  preside, 
dear  lady? '  he  said. 

C.  transf.  To  take  the  foremost  place. 

1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  ii.  236  In  the  rapid  Course  Alter- 
nate they  preside,  and  justling  push  To  guide  the  dubious 
Scent. 

2.  To  exercise    superintendence,  direction,    or 
control.     Alsoy5i£.  to  sit  or  reign  supreme. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Giossogr.,  Preside,  to  have  authority  or  rule, 
to  have  the  protection  and  tuition  of  any  thing,  place  or 
people.  1675  OGILBY  Brit.  Introd.  3  One  Alderman  to  each 
Ward,  over  which  he  Presides.  17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver^  in. 
lii,  That  part  of  the  earth  over  which  the  monarch  presides. 
1718  YOUNG  Love  of  Fame  I.  201  How  comes  it  then  to  pass 
we  see  preside  On  both  their  brows  an  equal  share  of  pride  ? 
"754  J-  WOOLMAN  Whs,  (1840)  198  When  self-love  presides  in 
our  mind  our  opinions  are  biased  in  our  own  favour.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  279  In  none  of  their  meetings  have 
they  [Quakers]  a  President ;  as  they  believe  Divine  Wisdom 
alone  ought  to  preside.  1823  DE  QUINCEY  Lett.  Educ.  ii. 
Wks.  1860  XIV.  32  The  same  ideal  must  have  presided. 
Hist. . 


over  their  formation. 

3.  trans.  To  direct,  control,  rare. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  649  Some  accusing 
the  unskilfulness  of  those  that  were  to  preside  the  Naval 
Affairs.  1802-12  BESTHAM  Ration,  Jndic.Evid,  (1827)  II. 
no  A  trial  before  a  jury,  presided  by  one  of  the  twelve 
judges.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  lit.  iii,  He.. sits  there, 
since  he  must  sit,  presiding  that  Bureau  of  his. 

4.  intr.   To  preside  at  the  organ ,  01  piano  (Jiarpsi- 
chord,  etc.)-  orig.  To  conduct  or  be  ready  to  guide 
the  band  on  the  instrument  in  question ;  now,  in 
popular  use,  To  have  general  control  of  the  instru- 
ment for  the  time,  to  be  (or  act  as)  organist  or 
pianist  during  any  social,  religious,  or  musical 
assembly. 

'  In  former  times  the  chief  musician  sat  at  a  pianoforte  in 
the  orchestra  with  the  score  before  him ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  beat  time  continuously,  or  in  any  way  influ- 
enced the  band,  or  did  more  than  put  in  a  few  chords  now 
and  then  when  the  orchestra  was  going  astray  '  (Grove  in 
Diet.  Mas.  I.  390). 

1709  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  451  Preside  is  the  word  now 
applied— not  to  the  leader  of  the  band,  but  to  some  distin- 
guished  performer — as, '  Mr. will  preside  at  the  harpsi- 
chord '.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  live  long  enough  to  insert 
this  meaning  of  the  word,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  had  any. 
1907  West  Cumberlit.  Times  4  Dec.  2/6  The  hymn  '  Rock 
of  ages  '  was  then  sung  by  the  congregation,  Mr,  T.  L— — 
presiding  at  the  organ. 

IT  5.  catathr.  intr.  To  preponderate. 

1718  J.  Fox  Wanderer  12  These  were  no  sooner  in  the 
Scales,  but  I  perceiv'd  that  [scale]  to  preside,  which  held  so 
unhappy  a  Part  of  the  Female  World. 

Presidence  (pre-zidens,  pre-s-).  [a.  F.  pre- 
sidence (i^th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med. I.,  prx- 
sidenlia  (see  next).] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  presiding ;    superinten- 
dence, direction. 

'595  J.  KINO  Queens  DaySerm.  in  "Jonas  (1618)  693  They 
in  the  proper  and  internal!  offices,.,  and  he  for  outward 
authority  and  presidence ;  they  as  ouer-seers  of  the  flocke 
of  Christ,  hee  an  ouer-seer  of  ouer-seers.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  1331  The  Daemons  ordained  for  the  presi. 
dence  and  superintendance  of  prophesies  and  Oracles  doe 
faile.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  v.  §  18.  105  By  some 
secret  law.  .or  rather  by  the  presidence  and  guidance  of  an 
unseen  governing  power.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia 
II.  258  Presidence  in  worship  was.  .the  privilege  merely  of 
greater  age  or  of  family  headship. 

2.  The  office  or  function  of  president ;  =  PBE- 
SIDENCY  j.  Now  rare. 

1606  Ref.  Disc.  Supreme  Power  32  The  Emperours..had 
the  primacie,  and  office  of  presidence  in  the  eight  general! 
Councels.  1717  L.  HOWEL  Desiderius  40  When  you  come 
to  be  sensible  by  what  Methods  I  obtain'd  the  Presidence 
of  this  place.  1889  HAMERTON  French  t,  Eng.  136  The 
strong  popular  conservative  tendency,  .may  possibly  pre- 
serve both  the  senate  and  the  presidence. 

Preaidenoe,  obs.  form  of  PRECEDENCE. 

Presidency  (pre-zidensi,  pre-s-).  [=  med.  L. 
prmsiJentia  (i  265  in  Bonaventura),  It.  president, 
Sp.,  Pr.  presidencia,  f.  L.  prxsidens,  -intern :  see 
PRESIDENT  and  -ENCV  ] 


PRESIDENT. 

1.  The  office  or  function  of  president ;  president- 
ship, chairmanship ;  superintendence,  direction; 
also,  the  term  during  which  a  president  holds  office. 

1591  PKRCIVAL  Sp.  Diet.)  Presidential  presidencie,  gouern- 
ment.  1608  CAPT.  SMITH  True  Relat.  Wks.  (Arb.)  9  With 
one  _ consent  he  [Capt.  Wingfield]  was  deposed  from  his 
presidencie.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  768  All 
which  were..seruiceable  in  Captaine  Smiths  presidencie, 


1796    _.    ... _ 

TrOfO.  Atner.  (1894)  136  Genera!  Washington  ..  remained 
there  till  1789,  when  the  general  voice  of  his  country  called 
him  from  his  pastoral  pursuits  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Government.  1823  CANNING  Sp.  Repeal  For.  Enlistment 
Bill  16  Apr.,  In  the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Washington. 
1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  1. 135  Of  ihe  fifty  Prytanes 
ten  had  the  presidency  every  seven  days.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng,  viii.  1 1. 293  The  presidency  [of  Magdalen  College] 
was  not  vacant :  Hough  had  been  duly  elected  ;  and  all  the 
members  of  the  college  were  bound  by  oath  to  support  him 
in  his  office.  1884  Law  Times  13  Sept.  332/2  The  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  refused  to  interfere. 

fig.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  91  Without  the  Presi- 
dency and  Guidance  of  some  superior  Agent.  1836  J.  GIL- 
BERT Chr.  Atonem.  iv.  (1852)  92  Minds.. perceived  in  these 
parts  of  his  glorious  works  the  presidency  and  the  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  power  and  majesty,  of  God. 

b.  First  Presidency  (among  the  Mormons)  :  the 
board  of  presiding  officers,  consisting  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  church  and  two  counsellors. 

a  1853  GUNNISON  in  Gardner  Faiths  World  I.  492/2  The 
hierarchy  of  the  Mormon  church  has  many  grades  of  offices 
and  gifts.  The  first  is  the  presidency  of  three  persons. 
1858  MRS.  M.  E.  V.  SMITH  Fifteen  Years  am.  Mormons  151 
The  Prophet  and  his  two  counsellors,  .form  that  fearful 
centre  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  in  the  Church 
known  as  the  First  Presidency  or  simply  the  '  Presidency '. 

2.  A  district  under  the  administration  of  a  presi- 


dent ;  spec,  in  India,  Each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  East  India  Company's  territory,  which  were 
originally  governed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Com- 
pany's three  factories.  Loosely,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  each  of  these.  Also  attrib.  Obs.  in  official 
use  :  see  quot.  1872. 

[1698  FRYKR  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  Contents  p.  iv,  Relation 
of  the  English  Presidency  at  Surat.  1702  in  Charters 
East  Ind.  Comp.  323  (Y.)  Under  the  Presidency  of  the 
aforesaid  Island  Bombay.]  1796  MAJ.  J.  TAYLOR  (title) 
Observations  on  the  Mode  proposed  by  the  new  arrange, 
ment  for  the  distribution  of  the  off-  reckoning  Fund  of  the 
several  Presidencies  in  India.  1839  Lett.fr.  Madras '11843) 
257  Those  whose  knowledge  of  India  is  limited  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  whose  native  acquaintance  extends  only  to  a 
few  writers  in  Government  offices.  //'/(/.,  It  is.  .a  Presi- 
dency prejudice  that  the  natives  are  averse  to  being  taught 
from  books  of  our  selecting.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk. 
Brit.  India  (1854*  63  The  enviable  possession  of  a  chap- 
laincy at  the  presidency.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ix, 
Jos's  friends  were  all  from  the  three  presidencies,  and  hib 
new  house  was  in  the  comfortable  Anglo-Indian  district  of 
which  Moira  Place  is  the  centre.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India 
73  The  doctor  had  been  appointed  a  presidency  surgeon, 
and  had  charge  of  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Calcutta.  1873 
Wkitaker's  A  Imanack  246  The  term  *  Presidency  * . .  applied 
to  the  Provinces  or  Governments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  condition 
of  things,  and  in  the  case  of  Bengal  is  positively  misleading. 
It  U  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  three  settlements  of  Fort 
William,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay,  each  under  the 
authority  of  a  president,  may  be  said  to  have  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 

f3.  Superior,  foremost,  or  leading  position.  Obs. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  12  Caietan  denieth  that 
there  was  any  such  presidencie  or  superiority  among  the 
m'klwiues.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xx.  (1739)  36 
The  German  Priests  had  a  liberty  to  be  present.. and  to 
have  some  presidency  therein. 

President  (pre'zident,  pre-s-),  sb.  Also  4-5 
preci-,  precy-,  4-6  prece-,  5-6  presy-,  5-7 
prese-,  6  prsesi-.  [a.  f.  president  (1296  in  Godef. 
Compl^  ad.  L.  prxsidens,  -dent-em  a  president, 
governor,  sb.  use  of  pres.  pple.  of  pr&sidere  to 
PRESIDE.] 

1.  The  appointed  governor  or  lieutenant  of  a 
province,  or  division  of  a  country,  a  dependency, 
colony,  city,  etc.  Now,  in  this  sense  chiefly  Hist. 
(But  see  also  30.) 


They  said  Pizarre  was  afterwards  vanquished,  taken, 
and  executed  by  the  President  Guasca.  1607  COWEU 
Interpr..  President . .  Is  vsed  in  Common_  law  lor  the 
kings  Lieutenent  in  any  Prouince  or  function  :  as  Presi- 
dent of  Wales,  of  Yorke,  of  Barwick.  President  of  the 


remonstrances  of  the  president  as  he  had  been  to  theirs, 
they  began  to  dread  the  effects  of  his  displeasure,  1863 
MARY  HOWITT  F.  Brant***  Greece  I.  vi.  190  llie  presidents 


PRESIDENT. 

are  changed,  and  the  advocates  of  order  are  often  compelled 
to  fly  before  the  power  of  the  lawless. 
b.  fig.  A  presiding  deity,  patron,  or  guardian. 

ci6il  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  23  The  God,  great  president  of 
fire.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Mail  238  The  N  ymphes  are 
sayed  to  lice  presidents  or  dieties  of  the  fountains-,  c  1650 
Doit  Bellianis  216,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  you  (sole 
president  of  Divine  Excellency..)  to  let  me  kiss  the  wonder 
of  your  hands.  1607  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  in.  xx.  (1715) 
153  The  Tutelar  Deities  of  the  Place,  and  Presidents  of 
the  Sea. 

2.  The  appointed  or  elected  head  of  a  temporary 
or  permanent  body  of  persons,  who  presides  over 
their  meetings  and  proceedings. 

a.  In  various  general  senses,  now  sometimes 
expressed  by  other  terms. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  185  (213)  For  which  was  de- 
libered  by  Parlement. . .  And  it  pronuncede  by  be  precident 
Al-bey  bat  Ector  nay  ful  ofte  preyede.  a  1400  Pistill  of 
Susan  304  Thow  hast  be  president,  be  peple  to  stere,  J>ou 
dotist  in  bin  olde  dayes  now  in  be  dismale.  1538  STARKF.V 
Kitelandv.  ii.  183  Of  the  wych  [council]  the  kyng  schold 
be  hede  and  presydent.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Coinin. 
178  b,  He  would  assigne  some  to  be  as  presidentes  of  the 
disputation.  1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  294 
Kecause  all  meetings  of  many  must  be  disorderly,,  .unless 
there  be  one  to  guide  and  to  direct  the  rest,  I  shall  desire, 
that  in  every  Shire,  over  every  Presbytery,  we  may  esta- 
blish one  President.  1663  JER.  TAVLOR  Funeral  Serin. 
Kramhall  1,1,  Hereceiv'd  publick  thanks  from  the  Convoca- 
tion, of  which  he  was  President.  1740-1  in  Johnson's 
Debates  4  Mar.  (1787)  I.  244  The  president  of  the  Commons, 
who  always  in  a  Committee  takes  his  seat  as  another  mem- 
ber, rose  here,  and  spoke,,  .his  honour  being  pay. master  of 
the  navy.  1741  J.  OLAS  Lord's  Sufp.  v.  vi.  241  The  Elder, 
who  is  distinguished.. by  the  Name  President,  is  he  who 
presided  ordinarily  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church  and 
had  the  chief  Direction  in  their  Order  and  Discipline.  1781 
GIBBON  Dtcl.  t,  F.  xvii.  II.  35  After  the  office  of  Roman 
consuls  had  been  changed  into  a  vain  pageant, . .  the  prefects 
. .  were  soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of  that 
venerable  assembly.  Mod.  The  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference. 

t  b.  The  head  of  a  religious  house  or  of  a  college 
of  priests  ;  also  of  a  hospital.  06s. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  165  Elfworde  bisshop 
of  Londoun,  and  somtyme  abbot  of  Evesham,.  .wolde  have 
bene  president  at  Evesham,  but  be  breber  of  be  place 
denyenge  bat.  .he  went  to  Ramesey.  1480  in  Bury  trills 
(Camden)  65  The  maister,  precedent,  or  othir  reuler  of  the 
colage  of  preestes  newe  bildid  within  the  town  of  Kury, 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  U'erburgt  L  2508  [She]  consyderynge 
herselfe  a  lady  and  presydent,  Ordered  her  monasteryes.  1519 
Mem.  Rifon  (Surtees)  I.  315  Master  Newman,  Precedent 
of  the  Chapitor  of  Ripon.  1557  Onier  ofHosfitalls  C  iij  b, 
These  xiij  persons  or  vii  of  them  at  the  leaste,  the  President 
being  one  of  the  Number.  Ibid.  D  iv  The  President  of 
euery  seuerall  Howse  shal  be  taken  as  chief  Ruler. 

o.  The  title  often  borne  by  the  head  of  a  college 
in  a  university,  or  in  U.S.  of  a  university  consisting 
of  (or  originating  in)  a  single  college. 

In  Great  Britain  used  in  four  of  the  Oxford  and  one  of  the 


____ 

the  most  usual  title  of  the  head  of  a  college  or  university! 
In  Great  Britain,  also  of  the  heads  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Ire. 
land,  and  of  a  number  of  colleges  for  professional  education. 
1464  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  518/1  Felawes  and  Scolers,  Presi- 
dent and  Felawes  of  any  College,  Halle,  Hospital],  Hous 
incorporate,  or  any  other  place.  1473  Ibid.  VI.  74/2.  1530 
CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  *  Lett.  (1902)  I.  329  He 
..was  ons  ellect  presydent  of  Maudlen  Colledge.  1577 
HARRISON  England  n.  iii.  (1877)  i.  81  There  is.. in  euene 
house  a  maister  who  hath  vnder  him  a  president,  and  cer- 
teine  censors  or  deanes,  appointed  to  looke  to  the  behavour 
and  maners  of  the  students  there.  1641  (Sept.  7)  Mass. 
Colony  Reeds.  (1853)  II.  30  Together  with  the  teaching 
elders  of  thesixe  next  adioyning  townes..and  the  president 
of  the  colledge  [Harvard]  for  the  time  being.  I7*«  BER- 
KELEY Proposal  Wks.  1871  III.  230  Which  College  is  to 


or  college,  and  the  almost  monarchical  position  which  he 
sometimes  occupies  towards  the  professors  as  well  as  towards 
thi-  students.  1904  Oxford  Univ.  Calendar  298  The  cor- 
porate  designation  of  the  College  is  '  The  President  and 
Scholars  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford '. 

d.  The  person  elected  to  preside  over  the  meet- 
ings and  proceedings  of  an  academy,  society,  or 
institution,  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  or  the  like. 

i«o  in  Birch  Hist.  Key.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  6  That  the  standing 
officers  of  the  society  be  three,  a  president  or  director,  a 
treasurer,  and  a  register.  1667  SPRAT  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  93 
Their  Chief  Officer,  is  the  President  i  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
call,  and  dissolve  their  meetings;,  .to  regulate  the  Pro- 
ceedings [etc.].  1715  Act  ti  Ceo.  I  (Guy's  Hospital),  The 
President,  Treasurer,  and  one  and  twenty  Committees  of 


.iiu  iwiMiwMiM  winders .  .one  president,  inrec  vice- 
presidents,  four  secretaries  [etc.).  1841  Rules  Pkilol.  Soc. 
in,  Ihe  Council.. shall  consist  of  the  President,  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  i  or  2  Honorary  Secretaries,  and 
twenty  ordinary  members.  1901  (Aug.  8)  Charter  of  British 
Academy  §  5  There  shall  be  a  President  and  a  Council  of 
the  Academy.  The  President  and  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Fellows  from  amongst  their  own  number. 

e.  In  U.  S.  the  title  of  one  who  presides  over 
the  proceedings  of  a  financial,  commercial,  or 
industrial  company,  as  a  bank,  railway,  mining 
company,  commercial  trust,  etc.  (In  Great  Britain 
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usually  styled  'chairman';  in  the  Bank  of  England 
and  some  other  banks,  '  governor '.) 

1781  I  Dec  3 1 t  Jrnls.  Congress  U.  S.t  [To]  b«  a  corporation 
. .  by  (he  name  and  stile  of '  The  President,  Directors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  '.  1790  (Dec.  1 3)  in 
Hill.  HUH/I  of  U.  S.  (1831)  31  A  general  meeting  to  be  called 
by  the  President  of  the  Bank.  170*  (Mar.  i)  Mats.  SlaMtt. 
The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  .shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  President  . .  and  fifteen  Directors. 
1808  (Dec.  1 5)6".  Carolina  Slat.  VIII.  345  President  of  the 
South  Carolina  Homespun  Company.  l8*o(Mar.  12)  Mass, 
Stat.,  The  said  directors  (of  the  Massachusetts  Rail-road 
Corporation]  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  president 
of  the  hoard,  who  shall  also  be  president  of  the  corporation. 
1883  FREEMAN  Imfrets.  U.  S.  xii.  103  In  England. .we 
never,  I  think,  give  it  [the  title]  to  the  head  of  a  purely 
commercial  body.  But  in  America  we  find  the  President 
of  a  railroad  and  the  President  of  a  bank— that  is,  what  we 
should  call  by  the  simpler  name  of  Chairman.  looa  Revised 
Laws  q/ 'Mass.  964  The  directors  [of  manufacturing  corpora. 
t  ions]  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  as  president. 

8.  The  head  or  chief  of  an  advisory  council,  or 
administrative  board  or  department  of  government, 
as,  in  Great  Britain,  the  (Lord)  President  of  the 
Council,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
of  Education,  of  Trade,  etc. ;  also  of  certain  courts 
of  justice,  as  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
the  Court  of  Probate  in  England,  etc. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council:  an  officer  of  the  English 
crown  whose  duty  is  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  to  report  to  the  King  the  business  transacted 
there.  He  takes  precedence  next  after  the  J,ord  Chancellor 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  /'resident  of  the  Board 
of  Control :  see  CONTROL  so.  i. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  l-'llf,  c.  8  84  Provyded  alwaye  that 
the  tables. .shall  fyrst  be  vieued,  examyned  and  approved 
by  the  Chauncellour  and  Treasorer  of  England,  the  presy. 
dent  of  the  Kynges  Counsel!,  the  Lorde  privye  Scale  [etc.]. 
'533  Ace.  La.  High  Trtas.  Scot.  VI.  154  To  my  lord  of 
Cambuskennetht,  precedent  in  the  sessioune,  for  his  fee. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  33  For  which  offence  [striking 
the  Chief  Justice]  he  [Henry]  was  [01413].. of  his  father 
put  out  of  the  preuy  counsaill . . ,  and  his  brother  Thomas 
duke  of  Clarence  elected  president  of  the  kynges  counsailL 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Coiiim.  86  Fridericke  Palatyne, 
presydent  of  the  counsell  imperi.nlL  1506  DALRVMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  126  Ouer  the  Senat  is  set  a  president 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  number,  quha  obteines  the  first  place 
to  giue  out  his  sentence  &  to  speik  his  opinione.  1607  [see 
sense  i  ].  1644-5  M ILTON  SOHII.  to  Laiiy  M.  Ley,  Daughter 
to  that  good  Karl,  once  President  Of  Englands  CounseHand 
her  Treasury.  1661  (Apr.  3)  Lett.  Fat.  Merch.  Tradingwilh 
ft.  Ind.  (Y.),  Any  Person  or  Persons,  being  convicted  and 
sentenced  by  the  President  and  Council.. in  the  said  East 
Indies,  their  Factors  or  Agents  there  [etc.].  1669  J.  DAVIF.S 
tr.  Mandehlo's  Trca>.  10  The  Commanders  of  the  two 
Ships  treated  the  [English]  President,  who  afterwards 
redirn'd  to  Suratta.  Ibid..  I.,  found  company.,  at  the 
Dutch  Presidents,  who  had  his  Family  there.  1776  J. 
ADAMS  in  f'atn.  Lett.  (1876)  189  The  Congress  ..  have 
established  a  board  of  war  and  ordnance  and  made  me 
President  of  it.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  n.  v. 
203  The  President  of  the  Boar* oT  Control,  Mr.  Canning. 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  28  The  Bishop  of  Bordeaux, 
acting  as  president  of  the  council,  addressed  the  accused. 
1863  If.  Cox  Instil.  652  Legally,  the  highest  rank  in  the  ' 
Council  belongs  to  the  President  of  the  Council ;  but 
according  to  modern  usage,  the  chief  member  of  the  Council  I 
is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Ibid.  653  In  that  year  [ 
[1839]. .the  Crown  appointed  the  new  Board  of  Education,  ' 
consisting  of  the  Lord  President  and  certain  other  privy  i 
councillors.  1005  lyhitaker's  Almanack  341  Court  of 
Session — Lord  President  of  the  whole  Court,  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Kinross.  1908  Ibid.  172  Local  Government  Board,  j 
President,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P. 

t  b.  Formerly  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate 
in  some  of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  in  the  States  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

Such  a  President  was  always  associated  with  a  Council, 
by  whom  he  was  usually  elected,  and  in  early  instances  is 
often  denominated  President  of  the  Council.  In  1776  the 
title  was  in  use  in  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  South  Carolina.  Before  1800,  it  was  exchanged 
in  every  case  for  '  Governor  '. 

1608  CAPT.  SMITH  True  Relat.  Wks.  (Arb.)  8  The  President 
and  Captaine  Gosnold,  with  the  rest  of  the  Counsell,  being 
for  the  moste  part  discontented  with  one  another.  1654 
in  UnitedCol.  Seeds.  (1850)  1 1.  442  [Documt.  signed]  Roger 
Williams  of  Prouidence  Colony  Presid1.  1681  (Dec.  7)  in 
Publ.  Colon.  Soc.  Mass.  (1902)  V.  168  By  Advice  of  y« 
Honored  President  of  this  Provence  [Maine].  1731  GEO.  II 
Charter  of  Georgia  in  Poore  State  CoHstit.  (1877)  I.  371 
And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  first  president  of  the 
said  corporation  is  and  shall  be  our  trusty  and  well-beloved, 
the  said  Lord  John  Viscount  Percival.  1776  CoHstit.  of 
Delaware.  S  7  A  President  or  Chief  Magistrate  shall  be 
chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses.  1776  Constit.  of 
Pennsylv.  8  3  The  supreme  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  president  and  council.  ['Governor 'adopted  1790.]  1787 
(Apr.  15)  FRANKLIN  in  Writings  (1906)  IX.  559  Having  served 
one  year  as  President  of  Council.  17^91  BELKNAP  Hist.  New 
Hamfsh,  III.  268  The  President  is  annually  elected  by 
the  people.  ['Governor  '  adopted  5  Sept.  1792. ]  c  1796  T.  | 
TWINING  Trai<.  Amer.  (1894)  34  Mr.  Bingham,  the  President 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  State,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  A'nu 
Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  154  His  Excellency  Josiah  Bartlett, 
some  years  since  President  of  this  State  [New-Hampshire]. 
4.  The  officer  in  whom  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  modem  republic,  the  elected  head  of 
the  government,  having  during  his  term  of  office 
some  of  the  functions  of  a  constitutional  monarch 
in  a  monarchical  state. 

Used  first  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  subse- 
quently in  various  republics  of  Spanish  America,  etc.  In 
U.  S.  the  name  was  app.  continued  from  that  of  the  presi- 
dent or  presiding  officer  of  the  congresses  of  the  separate 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

rd,  during  the 

itrui^Ie  (cf.  quol.  1783',  which  belonged  rather  to  sense  a  a. 
To  this  also  the  office  of  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion [quot.  1840)  is  more  analogous  than  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  under  the  Constitution  of  1789  and  it* 
amendments. 

[1783  in  Hildeburn  Cent,  of  Printing  (1886)  4344  Proclama- 
tion. By  his  Excellency  Ellas  Boudmot,  Esquire,  President 
of  the  United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled.] 

1787  A.  LEE  in  7.  Adams's  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  554  An  oli- 
garchy. however,  I  think,  will  spring  from  it  [the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.]  in  the  persons  of  the  President  and 
Vicc-President,  who,  if  they  understand  one  another,  will 
easily  govern  the  two  Houses  to  their  will.  1789  Constitu- 
tion ofU,  .S".  n.  §  i  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold 
his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years.  1789  J.  MAY  Jrnl. 
t  Lett,  (1873)  i3i  His  Excellency  the  President  (Washing- 
ton] is  to  be  sworn  into  office.  1839  renny  Cycl.  XV.  165/1 
(Mexico)  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and 
vice-president,  both  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  1840  Ib'iti.  XVIII.  10/1  Towards  the 
end  of  1826,  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  adopted  [in  Peru), 
according  to  which  a  president  was  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  with  the  power  of  naming  hi« 
successor.  [1840  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  47/2  The 
[Swiss]  diet  meets  for  two  successive  years  by  turns,  at 
the  capital  .  .  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Berne,  the  burgomaster 
or  avoyer  of  which  acts  as  president  for  the  turn,  with  the 
title  of  Landmann.]  1863  HAWTHORNE  Ottr  Old  Home  (1883) 
I.  380  In  consequence  of  our  proud  prerogative  of  caring 
no  more  about  our  President  than  for  a  man  of  straw.  1889 
BRVCE  Amer.  Cointnonw.  I.  v.  48  Four  Presidents  (Harrison, 
Taylor,  Lincoln,  Garfield)  have  died  in  office,  and  Wen 
succeeded  by  Vice-presidents.  /^/Vr*.  I.  xxv.  390  Only  four 
years  after  the  power  of  the  executive  had  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  hands  of  President  Lincoln,  it  was 
reduced  -to  its  lowest  point  in  those  of  President  Johnson. 

5.  a.   Trade-name  of  a  heavy  union  fabric,  of 
cotton  warp  and  low  woollen,  raungo,  or  shoddy 
weft,  the  face  resembling  that  of  doeskin  or  plain 
dress-facecloth,    b.  A  kind  of  damask  of  silk,  or  silk 
and  wool,  used  for  upholstery  (U.  S.)  (Cent.  Dutt}. 

1886  Daily  News  6  Oct.  3/4  Some  sellers  of  pilots  and 
presidents  have  also  had  their  stocks  considerably  reduced. 
//'/V/.  18  Oct.  2/4  Large  orders  are  still  being  placed  for 
cheap  tweeds,  meltons,  and  low  worsteds  and  presidents  at 
the  advanced  rates  lately  obtained.  1894  Times  7  May  13/2 
For  other  kinds  of  woollens  suitable  for  the  fall  trade  such  as 
pilots,  presidents,  and  reversibles,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  orders. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  president  founder,  -king^ 
-maker  \    b.  president-general,  a  president  who 
is  over  all  the  minor  presidents  of  a  system. 

1895  Westm.  Gas,  4  July  7/1  The  annual  convention  of 
the  European  section  of  the  fheosophical  Society.,,  under 
the  presidency  of  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  the  President' 
Founder.  1899  Daily  News  30  June  6/4  The  President- 
maker,  a  man  who  holds  in  his  hands  all  the  strings  of  the 
most  complex  organization  in  modern  politics.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  4  Oct.  4/6  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  elected  to 
the  throne  of  Greece  .  .  and  on  the  whole  he  has  been  a  popular 
Monarch  of  a  democratic  community—  a  *  President-King  '. 

b.  1754  m  Franklin  tt'ks.  (1887)  II.  355  That  the  said 
general  government  [proposed  for  the  N.  Amer.  colonies]  be 
administered  by  a  President  -General,  to  be  appointed  and 
supported  by  the  crown.  1809  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX. 
620  At  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  at  New  York,  when 
they  choose  Hamilton  their  President-General.  1876  BAN- 
CROFT Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xii.  403  Galloway,  of  Pennsylvania,.  . 
with  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  and  with  Colden  of  New 
York,  proposed  [in  1774]  for  the  government  of  the  colonies 
a  president-general,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a 
grand  council  to  be  chosen  once  in  three  years  by  the  general 
assemblies.  1897  ETHELRED  L.  TAUMTON  Eng.  />/.  Monks 
St.  Benedict  I).  298  The  high  office  of  president-general  of 
the  whole  congregation. 

President  (pre-zident,  pre-s-),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  prsesidentemt  pr.  pplc.  of  prxsi&re  to  PRE- 
SIDE.] That  presides  or  occupies  the  chief  place  ; 
presiding,  superintending.  (Sometimes  hyphened, 
as  if  attrib.  use  of  prec.) 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  1363  It  ordand  es,  pat  a  president 
subpriores  Sal  non  be  cnosin  for  no  chanch  Bot  by  be 
priores  puruyanch.  1588  J.  UDAU.  /V»r<»«/r.  DiscifL  (Arb.) 
44  That  there  should  be  one  by-shop  or  pastor  (at  the 
least)  president  ouer  euery  congregation.  1599  HAKLL-VT 
I'ty.  II.  394  The  state  of  Venice.,  keepe  there  their  Agent, 
president  ouer  other  Marchants.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheont. 
I.  xv.  fi  4  (1633)  159  Not  onely  present  with  them,  but 
also  president  among  them.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  tniq. 
370  Mars  the  President-Demon  of  the  Roman  Polity.  1671 
MILTON  /'.  R.  i.  447  Whence  hast  tbou  then  thy  truth.  But 
from  him  or  his  Angels  President  In  every  Province?  1697 
POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  IIL  vii.  (1715*  66  Mercury  the  Presi- 
dent God  of  their  Occupation.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ. 
Hi.  (1810)  208  The  village  of  St.  John's,..  the  residence  of 
the  president  priest  of  the  province. 

President(e,  obs.  form  of  PRECEDENT. 

Fre  sidentess.  [f.  PRESIDENT  /£.  +  -KSS.] 
a.  A  female  president,  b.  The  wife  of  a  president. 

178*  Eng.  Chron,  8-10  Jan.  3/3  Beau  Monde  Intelligence, 
.  .  Arranged  by  the  Ton  Committees  .  .  Lady  Ar—  Presi* 
dentrss.  1786  MMB.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  $  Lett.  III.  171,  I 
became  by  that  means  the  presideniess  of  the  dinner  and 
tea  table.  1801  H.  C.  ROBINSON  Diary,  etc.  (1869)  I.  91, 


..  was  nrouce  o  e  we-re,  accompise  - 

dentess,  Fraulein  Gerstendorf.  1844  Blackw.  Mmf.  LV.  294 
La  Gitana  became  all  but  presidentess  of  the  Transatlantic 
republic.  1891  Daily  News  23  June  5/4  Cards  are  put 
in  Madame  Carnot's  name  for  a  '  Matine*e  dansante  '  .  . 
the  Presidentess  alone  issues  them. 

Presidential  (prezide-njal,  presi-),  a.  [ad. 
med.L.  prsui&ntial-is  (c  1  1  ao  in  Da  Cange\  t.prtt- 
sidentia  PRESIDENCY  :  see  -AL.  Cf.F.prtsidcntiel.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  president  or  his  office. 


PRESIDENTIALLY. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  HI.  xii.  620  A  President  of  the 
law . .  vanted  himselfe,  to  have  htidfed  vp  together  two 
hundred  and  od  strange  places  in  a  presidential!  law-case 
of  his.  1656  HEYLIN  Surv.  France  134  Presidentiall  Courts. 


k  R.  H.  LEE  in  ?.  Attains  s  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  544  My 
presidential  year  being  ended,  I  had  left  New  York  for  this 
place.  [Lee  had  been  President  of  Congress.]  1797  MERY 
WARREN  in  Abigail  Adams's  Fam.  Lett.  (1848)  374  My  con- 
gratulations on  Mr.  Adams's  elevation  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  1846  N.  F.  MOORE  Hist.  Sk.  Columbia  Coll.  75 
The  professorship  which  for  about  three  years  had  been 
annexed  to  the  presidential  office.  1860  LOWELL  Election 
in  Nov.  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  19  The  next  Presidential 
Election  looms  always  in  advance.  1869  SYMONDS  in  Biog. 
11895)  II.  53  Some  of  the  presidential  addresses  [Social 
Science  Association]  were  mildly  interesting.  1906  D.  M. 
FORREST  Authority  of  Christ  vn.  v.  411  The  mother  Church 
ofjerusalem  where  James  had  held  a  presidential  position. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  president ;  presiding. 

1650  R.  GELL  Serin.  8  Auj"  10  He  would.. govern  them. . 
by  a  presidentiall  Angel.  1659  GAUDEN  Slight  Healers 
(1660)  105  The  order  and  eminency  of  presidential  Episco- 
pacy. 1676  GLANVIU,  Ess.  vi.  26  Thus  Origen  and  others 
understand,  that  to  be  spoken  by  the  Presidential  Angels. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  one  of  the  (former)  East 
Indian  presidencies. 

1857  S.  WiLBERFORCE  Sp.  Missions  (1874)  107  The  necessity 
of  establishing  missionsin  the  presidential  and  other  principal 
cities  [of  India].  1877  OWEN  IVellesley^s  Desp.  p.  xlvi,  The 
Presidential  designation  of  the  young  civilian  should  be  left 
to  the  Governor -General. 

Hence  Freside'ntially  adv.,  in  a  presidential 
way,  in  the  character  or  person  of  a  president. 

1882  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  I.  30  She  was  there  not 
officially,  not  presidentially.  1884  Daily  News  24  July  5/2 
On  each  of  the  six  days  a  new  president  of  the  Conference 
will  be  elected,  so  that  each  of  the  great  Powers  will  be 
represented  presidentially. 

t  Freside-ntiary,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ARY  i.] 

A.  adj.   =  PRESIDENTIAL  2 ;  presiding. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  v.  x.  (1713)  439  They  [Angels] 
are  Presidentiary  Powers  over  such  in  this  Terrestrial 
Region.  1681  —  Exp.  Dan.  v.  144  Michael  is  the  Pre.si- 
dentiary  Angel  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 

B.  sb.  A  presidential  or  presidial  officer. 

1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  11.  2  You  are  more  eloquent 
than  all  the  parlaments,  presidentiaries,  and  seneschals,  or 
the  subalternate  courts  of  justice  in  France. 

t  Presidentress,  bad  form  for  PRESIDENTESS 

(after  words  in  -TRESS  from  -ter^  -tor]. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  340  Huldah's  colledge. . .  Perchance  a 
female  foundation  of  women  alone,  and  she  the  Presidentress 
thereof.  1810  Splendid  Follies  1.  181  Flouncing  on  the 
duchess  presidentress's  sofa.  Ibid.  II.  41. 

Fre'sideiitship.  [See  -SHIP.]  The  office 
or  function  of  a  president;  the  period  over  which 
this  extends. 

^1525  L.  STUBBS  to  Wolstyvn.  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  HI. 
II.  66,  I  do  thank  your  Grace  for  my  restitucion  of  the 
possession  of  my  Presedentship  of  Magdalen  College  at 
Oxford.  1607  SIR  J.  HARINGTON  in  Nngse  Ant.  (1804) 
II.  253  He  went  down  with  the  presidentship  of  Yorke,  in 
the  vacancie,.  .committed  to  him.  1619  in  Crt.  fy  Times 
Jas.  I  (1849)  II.  161  They  confirmed  Sir  Thomas  Smith  m 
his  presidentship  of  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Islands.  1687 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2299/2  They  ordered  him  forthwith  to 
depart  the  College,  ..  declaring  the  Presidentship  to  be 
Void.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  u.  xxiii.  (1852)  475 
In . .  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  presidentship  over  Harvard- 
Colledge.  1711  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  4938/1  The  President- 
ship of  the  Council  of  the  Finances.  1779  Hist.  Eur.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  131/1  The  appointment  of  his  brother.. to  the 
government  and  presidentship  of  Madras.  1884  LADY 
VERNEV  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  552  A  leading  politician, 
who  is  looking  forward  to  the  Presidentship. 

Presider  (pr^zai-doj).  [f.  PRESIDE  v.  +  -ER  1.] 
One  who  presides. 

1692  Christ  Exalted  117,  I  might  refer  the  Bishop  again 
to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church,  (whereof  he  is  an  Honour- 
able Presider).  1729  T.  COOKE  Tales,  Proposals,  etc.  4 
Thou  just  Presider  o'er  th'  illustrious  Train.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  i  May  2/1  Melpomene,  scroll  in  hand,  as  the  presider 
over  Tragic  Poetry. 

Fresidial(prfsi-dial),a.and  j£.  [a.  F. prtsidial 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.},  as  sb.  a  provincial 
court,  as  adj.  belonging  to  such  a  court,  ad.  late  L. 
prxsidialis  =  prxsiddlis,  f.  prxses,  -idem^  the 
governor  of  a  province,  esp.  (in  I4th  c.)  of  one  of 
the  second  rank  :  see  PRESES  and  -AL.  In  sense  4, 
f.  L.  presidium,  Sp.  presidio  garrison,  fort.] 

A.  adj.  I.  1.  French  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  province,  provincial.  Presidial  court,  a  court  of 
justice  having  jurisdiction  within  certain  limits, 
formerly  established  in  France  in  towns  or  cities 
not  having  a  parhment :  see  B.  So  presidial  seat 
«=  F.  siege  presidial. 

1611  COTCR.  s.  v.  Presidiattx,  The  Offices  of  a  Presidiall 
Seat,  or  Court.  1613  in  Crt.  $  Times  ?<u  7(1840)  I.  267 
To  translate,  by  way  of  punishment,  the  presidial  seat  of 
justice,  which  is  there  [Nismes],  to  Beaucaire.  1661  CKESSY 
Reft.  Oathes  Suprem.  <$•  Alleg.  66  Fossart.. was  sentenced 
by  the  presidial  Court  of  Justice  in  Caen  publickly  and 
bare-headed  to  acknowledge  that  the  said  propositions  were 
false.  1706  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  i6th  C,  II.  iv.  xix.  305 
note,  Presidial  Courts  are  usually  held  in  Cities,  in  which 
there  are  no  Parliaments  which  are  what  in  France  they 
call  Sovereign  Courts.  1815  Paris  Chit-Chat  II.  158  A  man 
.  .who  continued  to  talk  of  Metz,  and  of  the  Presidial  Court. 
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f2.  Of  a  Roman  province:  Under  a  prseses 
(but  sometimes  vaguely  or  incorrectly  used).  Obs. 

a  1654  SEI.DEN  Eng.  Efin,  u.  (1683)  6  A  good  part  of 
the  Isle  conquered,  and  into  a  presidial  Province  reduced. 
1731  Hist.  Litteraria  II.  59  The  Consu/ares,  Correc- 
/ores,  and  Presides  had  the  Government  of  one  single 
Province,  which  from  the  Quality  of  its  Governour  was 
called  Consular,  Correctorialt  or  Presidial.  1771  MAC- 
PHERSON  Introd.  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  264  They  were  succeeded 
in  the  presidial  provinces  by  new  levies  of  hardy  and 
uncorrupted  barbarians. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  president  or  the  action 
or  function  of  presiding,  rare. 

[1598  FLORIO,  Presidiale,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  president, 
or  presidencie,  presidiall,  of  a  garrison.]  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Presidial,  pertaining  to  a  Lieutenant,  Vice-Roy, 
chief  Ruler  or  President.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  III. 
495  Judgment  holds  in  me  a  presidial  seat,  at  least  it  care- 
fully endeavours  to  make  it  so.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt. 
Brit.  II.  98  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London 
have  a  Right  Presidial  in  Southwark,  and  hold  frequent 
Courts  at  St  Margaret's-hill  in  the  Borough.  1891  Harpers 
Mag.  Jan.  215/1  Watching  the  scene  with  a  suave,  presid'al 
gaze,  as  if  he  were  the  patron  of  the  ball. 

II.  4.  f  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  occupied  by  a 
garrison;  fortified;  =PRESIDIARY  a.  (obs.}  b.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  presidio. 

[1598  :  see  sense  3.]  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  i.  xxxix,  There 
are  three  Presidiall  Castles  in  this  Citie.  1650  —  Giraffes 
Rev.  Naples  \.  Dec!.,  Naples,  commanded  by  a  Viceroy, 
and  three  prxsidial!  Castles.  1652  Ibid.  n.  10  They  plac'd 
presidiall  forces  of  their  own  there.  1883  Century  Mag. 
XXVI.  203  A  second  class  of  pueblos,  called,  in  the  legal 
phrase  of  California's  later  days,  '  Presidial  Pueblos ',  had 
originated  in  the  settlement  of  the  presidios. 

B.  sb.  French  Hist.  A  presidial  court  of 
justice  in  France  :  see  A.  i. 

1683  Apol.  Prof.  France  \\.  15  He  cites  them  before  the 
Presidial  of  Nismes.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  France  IV. 
6  Under  these  supreme  courts,  there  are  others  for  smaller 
matters,  established  in  all  the  considerable  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  presidials.  1820 
A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  VII.  in.  ii.  339  There  shall  be. .a 
presidial  in  the  town  of  Rhodes. 

Hence  Fresi'dially  adv.  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Presidialement,  presidially;  within  presidiall 
lurisdiction,  or  compasse. 

Fresidiary  (pr/si-diari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
prxsidiarius  that  serves  for  defence,  f.  presidium 
a  presiding  over,  defence,  assistance,  a  garrison, 
i.pr&sidere  to  PRESIDE  :  see  -ART  *.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  serving  as  a  garrison, 
garrisoning;  having  a  garrison,  garrisoned. 

1599  HAYWARD  ist  Pt.  Hen.  iy  57  But  the  Romane  Con- 
querors kept  not  their  presidiarie  Souldiers  in  idle  garrison. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Contntw.  (1603)  242  The  number 
of  soldiers  in  all  the  presidiarie  places  of  Spaine  is  8000. 
1620  J.  DYKE  Counterpoyson  4  A  martiall  and  presidiary 
guarding  of  a  mans  selfe.  1711  LD.  MOLESWORTH  tr. 
F.  Hotntarfs  Franco-Gallia  (1721)  23  Those  Germans 
which  were  transplanted  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  lid, 
into . .  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  establish'd  there  as  a  presidiary 
Colony,  were  called  Franks.  1757  J.  H.  GROSE  I'oy.  E. 
/ndies  61  The  presidiary  force  of  the  island  [Bombay].  1856 
MKRIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  IV.  xxxv.  217  Presidiary 
cohorts  were  stationed  at  every  threatened  point  of  attack. 
1875  —  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  Ixxvh,  Britain  had  been  nominally 
recovered,  but  the  presidiary  legions  had  been  withdrawn. 

B.  sb.    A  guard,  a  protection;   in  quot.  1745, 
a  relay,  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon. 

1623  BP.  KkLLContetnpl.,  O.  T.  xix.  ix,  Not  one  of  those 
heavenly  Presidiaries  strucke  a  stroke  for  the  Prophet.  1745 
tr.  Cohttnelle? s^  Huso.  in.  xvi,  Some  cuttings  must  be 
planted  as  presidiaries  for  the  regular  vines. 

t  Freardiate, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.L./r#- 
sidi'Um  garrison  +  -ATE  2.]  Garrisoned. 

1543  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IX.  472  It  is  thowght  that 
the  Turke  wil  use  his  powar  ayenst  Albaregal,  wich  is 
rekenid  strong  and  wel  presidiate. 

Presiding  (pr/zsrdin),  ///.  a.    [f.  PRESIDE  + 

-ING  *.]     That  presides. 

1667  Phil.  Trans,  II.  ^34  The  Specifick  Form  is  often 
not  so  much  as  the  Presiding,  but  only  the  most  eminent. 
1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  vi.  245  Not  the  condescending, 
but  the  governing  and  presiding  part.  1839  BE  QUINCEY 
Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  217  Awful  solitude.,  the  natural 
and  presiding  sentiment— the  *religio  loci*— that  broods  for 
ever  over  the  romantic  pass.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
212  It  is  difficult,  .to  withdraw  the  attention  even  for  a 
moment  from  its  presiding  genius. 

II  Presidio  (prffirdio,  pr&i-dw).  [Sp.,  a  garri- 
son, a  fort:— L. presidium',  see  next.]  In  Spain 
and  in  parts  of  America  originally  settled  by 
Spaniards,  e.  g.  the  south-western  United  States : 
A  fort,  a  fortified  settlement,  a  military  station, 
a  garrison  town.  Also,  a  Spanish  penal  settlement 
in  a  foreign  country. 

1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  HI.  (1810)  App.  28  The  pre- 
sidio of  Rio  Grande  is  situated  on  that  river.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XV.  158/1  For  the  protection  of  the  latter  [white 
settlers]  toe  Spaniards  erected  [in  Texas,  etc.]  presidios ; 
a  presidio  consists  of  a  wooden  wall  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  within  which  the  houses  are  built,  and  the  gates  are 
shut  at  sunset.  1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  xvi,  The  popula- 
tion rose... The  presidio  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents. 
c  1847  IRVING  ,9/rtw.  Papers  (1866)  I.  285  A  presidio  or  strong, 
hold  of  the  Moors.  1853  CDL.  WISEMAN  Ess.  III.  20  An 
African  presidio  or  prison-fort,  where  galley-slaves  are 
detained.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  763/1  The  bulk  of  the 
prison  population  in  Spain  is  still  sent  to  presidios,  or  con- 
vict establishments.  1905  Whitakers  Almanack  620/2 
Spanish  Over-Sea  Possessions...  In  Morocco  are  several 


FRE-  SOLUTION 

'Presidios';  Ifni  near  Cape  Non,  Tetuan  and  Ceuta.. 
opposite  Gibraltar  tetc.].  1906  Daily  Chran.  19  Apr.  5/4 
The  presidio  or  fortified  settlement  of  San  Francisco  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1776. 

tPre'sidy,  -die.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  presidium 
a  guard,  garrison,  defence,  assistance,  aid,  etc., 
f.  prsesidire  to  sit  in  front  of,  guard :  see  PRESIDE.] 

1.  A  guard  or  garrison. 

1519  Let,  to  Wolsey  (MS.  Cott.  Vit.  B.  XL  If.  14),  To  treate 
upon  a  presidie  to  be  yeven  unto  the  pope.  1544  St.  Papers 
Hen.  VIII,  IX.  732  It  semith  that  the  Frenchmen  intendith 
to  leve  a  certaine  presidye  in  Pietnont.  1570  FOXE  A.  $  M. 
(ed.  2)  1 128/2  The  Frenche  kyng  hath  ordemed,  that  Seignior 
Renzio  shal  lie  in  a  presidie,  betwene  the  armye  of  Naples 
and  the  Citie  of  Rome.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Presidie, 
a  Garrison,  all  manner  of  aid  and  defence. 

2.  Succour,  remedy,  aid. 

1431-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  63  That  drye  grownde 
thurstethe  as  with  owte  presidye.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's 
Disp.  113  [To]  cure  this  symptom  with  these  presidies. 

Presign  (prz'ssi-n),  v.  arch.  [f.  PBB-  A.  i  + 
SIGN  v. ;  cf.  med.L.  prsesignare  (prsesignator 
1088).]  trans.  To  signify  or  indicate  beforehand. 

1598  J.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  121  The  day 
presign'd  being  come.  1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  26 
By  the  fourth  laile  is  presigned  the  presumption  of  great- 
nesse.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  93  At  the  place 
presigned  [he]  calls  for  Assaph-chan  and  his  Son.  1839-48 
BAILEY  Festus  xix.  203  Agents  of  destruction,  like  the 
flood,  Presign  regeneration. 

•i  Presigni-ficant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pnesignificant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pr&significare  to 
PBESIGNIFY.]  Signifying  or  intimating  beforehand. 
So  f  Freslgni'flcance,  -ancy,  the  fact  or  quality 
of  presignifying  or  foreshowing. 

'ST^  FLEMiNG/'awtf//.  Epist.  192  My  presignificantspeache, 
and  forewarning  watchwordes,  were  counted  vnworthy 
credite.  1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xxi.  191  This 
Introductory  Vision.. may  have  some  more  general  Pre- 
significances  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  times  it  may  thus 
presignine.  Ibid.,  This  Roaring  and  Thundering  has  a  pre- 
significancy  in  general  of  the  Calamities  and  Miseries  that 
will  befal  that  Party. 

Fresignificatiqn  (prisi^gnifik/i-Jan).  Now 
rare.  [ad.  L.  prsisignification-em,  n.  of  action 
from  prsesignificdre  to  PRESIGNJFY.]  The  action 
of  signifying  or  indicating  beforehand ;  an  indica- 
tion or  sign  (of  what  is  coming). 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1191  Then  is  not  this 
a  bare  guesse..buta  presignification  and  denouncing  per- 
emptorily of  such  things  as  without  faile  shall  be.  a  1677 
BARROW  Wks.  (1686)  II.  130  There  having  scarce  happened 
any  considerable  revolution  . .  whereof  we  do  not  find 
mentioned  in  history  some  presignification  or  prediction. 
1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script,  n  These  ceremonies., 
were  presignifications  of . .  the  evangelical  dispensation. 
1835  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Horse  Shoe  R.  vf  R.  directed  his  eye 
to  the  presignifications  of  good  cheer  that  were  now  before 
him.  1838  —  Rob  of  Bowl  xxv.  The  broad  arrow,  the 
mysterious  presignification  of  mischief. 

So  Presigiiificative  (-si'gnifike'^tiv,  -signi'fi- 
k^tiv)  a.,  characterized  by  presignification,  giving 
a  forecast;  fFresignificator,  one  who  or  that 
which  gives  pre-intimation  or  pre-indication. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  79  Lookeinto  the  Semeioticnll 
or  presignificatiue  iudgements  of  phisitions.  1669  WORLIDCE 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  297  The  blowing  of  the  Winds  from 
several  Coasts,  .are  the  truest  Pre-significators  of  Thunder. 

Presignify  (prz'si'gnifai),  v.  [  =  obs.  F.  pre- 
signifier  (presignifie',  in  Cotgr.),  ad.  L.  prsesigni- 
ficdre,  I.  frse,  PRE-  A.  I  +  significare  to  SIGNIFY.] 
trans.  To  signify  or  intimate  beforehand. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  n.  20  Whereby  the  constancy 
and  fortitude  of  the  bearer  is  and  may  be  secretly  pre- 
signified.  1508  J.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Conc:  (1878)  132 
The  hottest  sommer  presignifies  the  coldest  winter.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  264  Owles  and  Ravens 
are  ominous  appearers,  and  presignifying  unlucky  events. 
1776  R,  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  (1825*  II.  163  A  long  cloud 
resting  on  Hymettus  in  winter  presignified  a  violent  storm. 
1873  Bp.  FORBES  Kalendars  Scot.  Saints  336  Full  of  years, 
he  presignjlicd  the  day  of  his  death. 

t  Presle,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  erron.  prescle. 
[a.  obs.  F.  presle  '  small  Horse-taile,  Tadpipes, 
naked  Shaue-grasse '  (Cotgr.),  erron.  f.  prlle,  la 
prlle  being  a  corruption  of  Fasprele  (ijth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.  asperella,  dim.  f.  L.  asper 
rough.]  The  rough  horsetail,  shavegrass,  or  Dutch 
rushes,  Equisettim  hyemale.  Hence  f  Presle  v., 
trans,  to  polish  with  this  plant. 

1661  NKEDHAM  in  Birch  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  S'  Rub 
it  smooth  with  dried  presle,  i.  e.  the  herb  horse-tail.  1703 
T.  S.  Art's  Improv.  27  Cleanse  it  well  with  Prescle,  ..wash 
over  the  Wood,  and  hold  it  to  the  Fire  until  it  has  done 
smoaking ;  when  dry,  Prescle  it  again.  Ibid.  45  Having. . 
Polish 'd  it  [your  Work]  with  Prescle. 

Presly,  variant  of  PRESSLY,  Obs. 

t  Pre-solu-tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  pree-. 
[f.  PR*-,  PRE-  A.  2  +  SOLUTION.]  A  preliminary 
or  prior  solution  (of  a.  difficulty). 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Portage's  Mystic  Db.  64  A  fair 
prsesolution  of  som  praemised  objections. 

Presome,  Presompcion,  obs.  ft.  PRESUME, 
PRESUMPTION.    Fresomtweste  (-t6),  var.  PRE- 
SUMPTTJOSITY,  Ol>s.   Preson(e,  -oun-e,  -own-e,   - 
Presonar,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PRISON,  PRISONER,  etc. 
Presond,  -ound,  obs.  ff.  PRESENT  sb.i 


PRESPHENOID. 

Presphenoid  (-sfnioid).  Anat.  [f.  PUE-  A.  4 
+  SFIIKNOID.]  The  anterior  part  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  of  the  skull,  which  forms  a  separate  bone  in 
(human)  infancy.  Hence  Presphenoidal  (prf- 
sf/not'dal)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  presphenoid. 

1854  OWEN  Skcl.  %  Teeth  in  Orr>s  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Ore.  Nat. 
193  The  buiwhtnoid  and  presphenoid  form  a  single  bone, 
;uid  the  chief  keel  of  the  cranial  superstructure.  Ibid.  251 
The  superior  turbinals  extend  . .  below  into  the  presphe- 
noidal  sinus.  1855  HOLDEN  Hum.  Qsteol.  (1878)  85  I'he 
front  part  of  the  body,  termed  '  presphenoid ',  has  two  centres 
of  its  own.  1871  iMiVAKT  £lcm.  Antit.  83  The  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  or  pre-sphenoidal  part.  1881  —  Cat  60  The 
occipital,  two  parietals,  two  frontals,  two  temporals,  the 
sphenoid,  the  presphenoid,  the  ethmoid— which  ten  bones 
I'ompose  the  cranium,  or  skull  proper. 

Prespinal,  -splenomegalic:  see  PUE-  B.  3,  i. 

Press  (pres),  sb.l  Forms:  a.  ,3-7  presse, 
(4  presoe),  4-  press.  P.  3-6  pres  (dative  3-4 
prese,  preoe),  4-6  prees,  prese,  prece,  5  preesse, 
Sc.  preys,  5-6  prea-i,  preese,  Sc.  prois,  5-7 
preace,  preasse,  6  Sr.  preise,  preiss,  ?  prais,  6-7 
prease.  [Two  distinct  forms :  a.  ME.  presse,  a. 
F.  presse  (nth  c.  in  Llttri)  =  Pr.  pressa,  ll.pressa, 
verbal  sb.  from  stem  of  F.  presser  =  It.  pressure, 
L. pressure,  freq.  of  premlre,  press-um  to  press; 
or  1  Romanic  fern.  sb.  from  press-its,  -a,  -um,  pa. 
pple.  (A premlre;  P.  M.E.fr/s, prees,  in  16-171!!  c. 
prese,  preas(e,  preace,  found  as  a  parallel  form 
only  in  early  senses.  The  relation  of  this  to  the  Fr. 
and  the  a-forms  presents  difficulty.  Cf.  the  two 
corresponding  forms  of  the  verb,  press  and  prese, 
prease,  and  see  Note  below.  (The  spelling  pres 
generally  means  pres,  but  may  be  sometimes = press. 
Press  in  Barbour  is  doubtful,  and  may  have  been 

I.  In  reference  to  crowding,  pressure  of  persons, 
circumstances,  affairs,  etc. 

1.  The  condition  of  being  crowded  or  thronged  ; 
a  crowd,  a  throng,  a  multitude,  arch. 

a.  a  1*15  Ancr.  R.  168  Me  is  loo  presse.  a  1400  R. 
Brunne's  Chron.  H'ace  (Rolls)  11255  (Petyt  MS.)  Grete 
presse  was  at  the  procession,  c  1400  A'.  Gloucester's  Chron. 
(Rolls)  App.  XX.  190  pe  king  forb  com  &  out  of  be  presce 
[v.r.  pres]  mid  strenghe  him  nom.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2157  '1  he  pepull  was  depcrtid  &  the  presse  voidet.  1500-10 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxvii.  50  Great  was  the  press  of  peopill 
dwelt  about.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  viii.  i  Great  presse 
of  people  folowea  him.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl. 
lit.  (1876)  76  As  in  a  presse  going  in  at  a  straight,  the  formost 
is  driuen  by  him  that  is  nexte  hym.  tooi  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  i. 
ii.  15  Who  is  it  in  the  presse,  that  callcs  on  me?  a  1657  SIR 
J.  BALFOUR  Ann.  Sco/i.  (1824-5)  II.  «7o  The  presse  so 
augmented,  that  the  Ducke  was  forced  to  returne  with 


him  in  life's  throng  and  press,  And  we  are  whole  again. 
1891  C.  E.  NORTON  Dante's  Purgatory  x.  64  Round  about 
him  there  seemed  a  press  and  throng  of  knights. 

8.  c  1290  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  101/30  [She]  cam  ant  touchede 
be  lappe  of  ore  louerdes  clobes  ene  Ase  he  code  In  grete 
prece.  c  1 530  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1 1 242  So  bey 
ches,  (Tor  to  departe  ber  mykel  pres.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  880  pay.  .distresed  hym  wonder  strayt,  with  strenkbe  in 
be  prece.  <  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  522  Greet  prees  at 
Market  maketh  deere  ware,  c  1390  —  Truth  i  Flee  fro  pe 
prees.  (1440  Proinp.  Parv.  412/2  Prees,  or  thronge,/rw- 
sura.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxcviii.  177  Anon  doth 
hym  oute  of  prece  [e,l.  15*0  prees).  1500-10  DUNBAR  Points 
xv.  33  Convenient  tyme,  lasar,  and  space,  But  haist  or 
preiss  of  grit  menye.  1516  TINDALK  Mark  v.  27  She  cam 
into  the  preace  [Great,  Rhent.  preasse,  Genev.,  1611  prease] 
behynde  hym  and  tewched  hys  garment.  1558  PHAER 
JEneid  in.  G  ij  b,  The  preas  with  crooked  paws  (the  Harpies] 
are  out.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  3  Far  from  all  peoples 
preace.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  ii,  Those  whom  custome 
rapteth  in  her  preasse.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  i.  77 
Great  belly'd  women,.. would  shake  the  prease  And  make 
em  reele  before  'em.  1700  DRYDEN  Iliad  i.  338  When 
didst  thou  thrust  amid  the  mingled  preace  [rime  peace]  ? 

b.  A  throng  or  crush  in  battle;   the  thick  of 
the  fight ;  an  affray  or  melee. 

1 1  'hr.  proud  in  f  res,  said  of  a  knight :  see  PROUD  a. 

<".  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  n.  430  Thai  prikyt  then  out  off 
the  press  [rime  wes).  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  o/Afmon  i.  44 
Orele  was  the  presse  and  the  bataylle  fyers.  c  1500  Lance  - 
M  867  And  in  the  press  so  manfully  them  seruith,  His  suerd 
atwo  the  helmys  al  to-kerwith.  1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr 
204  1  hey.  .are  seldom  drawen  to  any  presse  or  close  fight, 
c  I764GRAV  Triumph  Oven  24  There  the  thundering  strokes 
begin,  Ihere  the  press,  and  there  the  din.  1849  MACAULAY 
lint.  Exf.  vii.  II.  168  He.. fought,  sword  in  hand,  in  the 
thickest  press. 

P.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  U'ace  (Rolls)  720  At  which 
bat.-ulle  pc  Troiens  lees,  &  fledde  fro  pat  mykel  prees. 
f  1350  n  ill.  1'alerne  3848  Bliue  with  his  burnes  be  braide 
in-to  prese.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1201  Mony  perysshet  in  be 
**!/"  V  prese  '""•*/''•  prise]  endit.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blan- 
ti'ardyn  u.  ,94  He  brake  &  departed  the  grete  preesses,  so 
that  his  enmyes  made  waye  byibre  his  swerdc.  a  1500  Sir 
beues  3087  (Pynsoti)  Beuys  thoroughe  the  preas  dyd  ryde. 
'513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  x.  xiv.  heading,  Hym  to  ravenge  his 
Y  lost m  the  pres  [cd.  1555  preis],  1533  LD.  BERNF.RS  Froiss. 


1818 

P.  1509  HAWFS  Past.  Pleas,  xliv.  (Percy  Soc.)  aij,  I  mar- 
veyle  muche  of  the  presumption  Of  the  dame  Fame  so 

?mtyng  in  ure  Thy  great  prayse,  saiyng  it  shall  endure 
'or  to  be  infinite  evermore  in  prease  [rime  cease],  15.. 
Adam  Bel  143  in  Hail.  £.  P.  P.  II.  144  Among  them  all  he 
ran,  Where  the  people  were  most  in  prece,  He  smut  downe 
many  a  man.  1581  MULCASIKR  Positions  xvL  (1887)  74 
Here  will  desire  throng  in  prease,  though  it  praise  not  in 
parting.  1587  FLEMING  Cautn.  Holinshed  III.  1980/2 
I'he  Scots . . ran  sharplie  forward . . ,  and  without  am'e  mercie, 
slue  the  most  part  of  them  that  abode  furthest  in  prease. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  pressing  together  in 
a  crowd ;  a  crowding  or  thronging  together. 

a.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vii.  19  With  many  legions  of 
strange  fantasies,  Which,  in  their  throng  and  presse  to  that 
last  hold,  Confound  them-selucs.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  L 
1.14  There  was  such  a  presse  to  kisse  his  feet.  1813  BYRON 
JHOH  xin.  xviii,  Give  gently  way,  when  there's  too  great  a 
press.  1833  Hr  MARTINEAU  Tale  o/  Tyne  iv,  The  press 
of  vessels  near  the  port  is  very  awful.  1849  MACAULAV 
Hiit.  Eng.  iii.  I.  369  The  great  press  was  to  get  near  the 
chair  where  John  Drydcn  sate. 

ft.  c  1190  S.  Eug.  Leg.  I.  15/494  Pa'  foil'  him  siwede  with 
gret  pres.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus)  87  For  to 
here  hym  wes  sik  prese,  pat  fawt  of  rowme  gret  bar  wes. 
£•1489  CAXTON  Sonttes  of  Aymon  xxiv.  504  By  the  grete 
prees  &  stampyng  of  their  horses.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  24  b,  Where  was  suche  prease  of  the  people,  that 
harnessed  men  had  muche  a  do  to  kepe  them  backe.  a  1043 
W.  CARTWRICHT  Lady  Errant  n.  iv,  Our  loves  what  are 
they  But  howerly  Sacrifices,  only  wanting  The  prease  and 
tumult  of  Solemnity  ? 

f3.  The  condition  of  being  hard  pressed;  a 
position  of  difficulty,  trouble,  or  danger ;  a  critical 
situation;  straits, distress,  tribulation.  Ots.  ot  arch. 

"•  '375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  129  The  King  wes  then  in  full 

ret  press.     21440  York  Myst.  xlviii.  289  In  harde  presse 


whan  I  was  stedde,  Of  my  paynes  }e  hadde  pitee.  1617- 
FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxv.  115  Such  Cordials,  as  frolick  t 
heart,  in  the  press  of  adversity. 

aryjn^Ciirsor M.  5608  Born  in  bat  sith  was  moyses 


wojde  not  medelT,  nor  be  in  no  busynesse  nor  prease.  1573 
mend.  Vtrichtnes  i«n  Bot  cneiflvar:-  *- 
eace,  Oi 

did  accuse  him.     1601  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.) 


— ,  —  __  — , ..jr  prease.    I 

J.  DAVIDSON  Commend.  Vprichlncs  153  Bot  cneifly  anis 
was  put  to  ane  preace,  Quhen  that  the  Quene  of 


s  he 
tressoun 


496  But  pruff  thy  preass  can  nocht  be  understude. 

4.  Pressure  of  affairs;  urgency,  haste,  hurry. 

a.  1641  Yiiid.  Smectymnuus  XL  »u  Poore  men  cannot 
have  their  Presse  wayted  on,  as  your  greatnesse  may.  1836 
Going  to  Service  vi.  60  Roused  to  the  press  of  an  occasion, 
as  if  she  acquired  double  power  of  diligence.  1881  Fortn. 
Rev.  May  734  The  eager  press  of  our  modern  life.  1888 
LnRTHAU  Yng.  Seigneur  52  What.. is  your  press  about 
going  to  England  ? 

B.  a  1400-50  A  lexanifer  3382  For  no  prayer  ne  preese  [v.  r. 
pres]  ne  plesaunce  on  erth..rynne  shuld  he  neuer.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  11910  pan  the  grekes..Wiih  proses  and  pres 

rid  vp  bere  ancres.  1533  BELLENDEN  Lily  n.  xxii.  (S.T.S.) 
222  i'he  fray  and  noyis.  .causit  be  Veanls  to  rusche  with 
maist  preiss  to  harnes.    a  1547  SURREY  JEneid  ll.  430  Amid 
the  flame  and  armes  ran  I  in  preasse. 

1 6.  1'hr.  To  put  oneself  in  press  :  (?)  to  exert 
oneself,  use  one  s  endeavour,  set  oneself,  undertake. 
(Cf.  PRESS  z>.  17.)  Ots. 

a.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  Viatf  lustr.  Clir.  Worn.  (1541)  t3s\^ 
Lest  she  be  to  homely,  to  put  her  self  in  presse,  in  com- 
pany of  her  seruauntes,  namely  if  she  be  yonge. 

/J.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.,  That  I..wil  putten 
me  in  prees  to  speke  of  loue.  £1410  LYDC.  Assembly  i/ 
Gods  1755  When  the  Son  of  Man  put  hym  in  prese,  VYyl. 
fully  to  suffre  dethe  for  mankynde.  a  15*9  SKKLTON  Bowge 
o/  Coitrte  44  But  than  I  thoughte  I  wolde  not  dwell 
behynde ;  Amonge  all  other  I  put  myselfe  in  prece.  1541 
RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  Pref.  a  iij,  Vet  am  I  bolde  to  put  my 
selfe  in  preasse  with  suche  abilitie  as  God  bathe  lente  me . . 
to  helpe  my  countrey  men.  1551  BIBLE  (Matthew)  Ps.  xxii. 
a  i  note.  The  common  people  of  the  lewes,  who  cruelly  & 
furiously  put  them  selues  in  prease  agaynst  Christe,  cryinge, 
crucifie  him,  crucifie  him.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm. 
208  We  see  hym  put  hymselfe  in  prease,  to  occupie  a  place 
in  thys  most  noble  consistorye. 

t  b.  To  put  in  preace :  1  to  exercise,  put  in 
practice.  (Perh.  a  Spenserian  misuse.)  Ots.  rare. 

P.  1579  SPENSER  Xhtph.  Cat.  Oct.  69  The  vaunting  Poets 
found  nought  worth  a  pease.  To  put  in  preace  emong  the 
learned  troupe. 

II.  In  reference  to  the  physical  act  or  process. 
(Rarely  in  ;3-form.) 


PRESS. 

i      The  earlier  variants/m*  sail,  etc.,  leave  the  origin  obscure. 

I5»»  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Gro^art)  II.  240 

I  my  self,.. make  my  stile  carry  a  presse  uile.      a  1641 

SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.   (1704)  331/2  Keeping 

the  Sea.,  with  a  contrary  Wind,  foul  Weather,  and  a  press 

i  Sail.  1693  Land.  Go*.  No.  2888/2  All  Night  we  run 
along  the  ihore  with  a  press  Sail  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex, 
Tecjin.  II.  s.  v.  Prest  Sail,  A  Ship  at  Sea  is  said  to 
carry  a  Prest  Sail,  when  she  carries  all  that  She  can  po»ibly 
Croud.  1771  Phil.  Trans.  LX1V.  129  We  ..carried  a, 
pressing  sail,  with  hopes  of  reaching  Torliay  before  dark. 

1794  NKLSON  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (18451  I.  372  The  gale., 
obliged  me  to  carry  a  press  of  sail  to  clear  the  shore 
towards  Cape  Corse.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Ntlsan  61  He  bore 

I  away  with  a  press  of  sail  for  Malta.  1830  MARHVAT 
Miiish.  Easy  xxvi,  Foaming  in  her  course,  and  straining 

|  under  the  press  of  sail.  1884  H.  COLLINGWOOO  Under 
Mtt*°r  Fla£  02i  I  carried  on  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail 

IH.  An  instrument  or  machine  by  which  pressure 
i»  communicated.  (Only  in  term  press.) 
10.  An  instrument  used  to  compress  a  substance 
into  smaller  compass,  denser  consistency,  a  flatter 
shape,  or  a  required  form :  usually  distinguished  by 
prefixing  a  qualifying  word,  expressing  purpose,  as 
baling,  coining,  copying,  packing,  rolling,  sewing, 
stamping  press,  the  name  of  the  thing  pressed,  as 
bonnet,  cheese,  clothes,  cotton,  hay,  napkin  press, 
or  the  power  or  mechanical  contrivance  employed, 
as  cam,  hydraulic,  screw,  toggle  press ;  etc, 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  127  penne  I  drouj  me  a-mong 
bis  drapers,.. Among  bis  Riche  Rayes  lernde  I  a  Lessun,.. 
Putte  hem  in  a  pressour  [v.  r.  presse  (so  in  B.) ;  C  vii.  219 
pressours)  and  pmnede  hem  ber-Inne.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv. 
412/2  Presse,  or  pyle  of  clothe,  fanniplicium,  fressorium. 
1483  Cath.  AngL  290/2  A  Presse  for  clathe,  lucunar,panni- 
plicium,  vestipticium.  1513  Act  5  //en.  Vlll,  c.  4  I  v 
Divers  Strangers ..  dry  calander  Worsteds  with  Gums,  Oik, 
and  Presses.  \yyt  MORE  Con/ut.  Barnes  viii.  Wks.  797/1 
Stretched  out  as  it  wer  in  the  presse  or  tenter  hokes  of  a 
strong  fullar.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  84/31  A  Presse  for 
backs,  frxlium.  1674  in  J.  Simon  Irish  Coins  (1749)  138 
To  import  such  a  quantitie  of  copper  blocks  or  chipps  as 
may  possible  with  two  presses,  to  be  coyned  by  the  spring 
ensueing.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Rolling  Press,  U 
a  machine  used  for  the  taking  offprints  from  copper-plates. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  31  Directions  fo 
drying . .  Specimens  of  Plants. . .  First  prepare  a  press,  wbic 
a  workman  will  make.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (i88f 
I.  269  Another  great  curiosity  was  a  rolling  press,  for  takin 


t  C.  In  press  :  in  a  crowd,  crowded  together,  in 
the  thick  of  the  fujht.  Ots. 
Vol.  VII. 


icy  press.      1003  I 

McDoNALD  Garden  Comp.  Ser.  n.  82  Give  it  [the  bulb] 
gentle  press  sufficient  to  more  than  half  bury  it. 

7.  A  mark  made  by  pressing ;   a  crease ;  fig.  an 
impression. 

1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  n.  xl.  (1631)  175  Medita- 
tion goeth  with  so  faint  a  presse  in  my  braine,  that  it  is 
soon  wiped  out  a  1688  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Restora- 
tion (1775)  95  May  their  false  lights  undo  'em.  and  discover 
presses,  holes,  strains  and  oldness  in  their  stuffs. 

8.  The  action  of  pressing  (forward). 

1803  Daily  ft'ews  14  Apr.  2/2  The  press  forward  of  the 
horse  against  the  stress  of  the  blast.  1895  tbid.  16  May 
6/3  Russia  is  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable  from  the  press 
forward  of  Chinese  in  her  Asiatic  States. 

9.  Naut.  Press  of  sail,  canvas  (formerly  press   \ 
sail,  prest  sail,  pressing  sail) :  '  as  much  sail  as  the 
state  of  the  wind,  etc.,  will  permit  a  ship  to  carry ' 
(Smjth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.).    Cf.  CBOWD  tf.3  3  b. 


opper-plates. 
Directions  for 
ch 
.    .  1888) 

„         ,     ng  press,  for  taking 

the  copies  of  letters  or  any  other  writing.     1824  J.  JOHNSON 
Typogr.  II.  xy.  553  Hydraulic  Presses. .are  now  deemed  a 


valuable  acquisition   to  the  printing  profession.     1846  I. 
BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  77  The  wood  is  fit 


shop  Rec.  Ser.  l.  394/1  The  necessary  tools  for  small  [book- 
binding) work  are  : . .  a  sewing  press  i  a  cutting  press  [etc.]. 

fif-  '  "374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  559  And  so  kan  leye  oure 
lolyte  on  presse.  And  bryng  oure  lusty  folk  to  holynesse. 

b.  The  apparatus  for  inflicting  the  torture  of 
peinc  forte  et  dure :  see  PKESS  v.\  I  b. 

a  1734  NORTH  l.h-es  (1826)  I.  287  He  would  not  plead  to 
the  country.,  till  the  press  was  ready;  and  then  he  pleaded, 
and  was,  at  last,  hanged.  1839  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  "J. 
Shefpard  ill.  xv,  The  ponderous  machine,  which  resembled 
a  trough,  slowly  descended  upon  the  prisoner's  breast. 
Marvel,  then,  took  two  iron  weights,  each  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  placed  them  in  the  press. 

11.  An  apparatus  for  expressing  or  extracting  the 
juice,  or  the  like,  out  of  anything :  usually  desig- 
nated by  prefixing  the  name  of  the  substance  ex- 
tracted, as  wine,  oil,  cider,  sugar  press,  etc. 

01380  Minor  Poems  Jr.  I'ernon  MS.  Iii.  1^31  Til  grapes 
to  be  presse  beo  set,  per  renneb  no  red  wyn  in  rabe,  1389 
WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixiii.  3  The  presse  I  trad  alone.  1398  TRE- 
VISA  Barth.  Di  P.  R.  xvli.  cxii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  faster  oile 
reneb  oute  of  be  presse . .  be  better  it  is  acounted.  1483 
Cath.  AngL  291/1  A  Presse  for  wyne,  bachinal,  calcato- 
n'um  [etc.].  1530  PALSGK.  258/1  Presse  for  lycour,  press, 
ever.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  A'rwt  Ind.  (Arb.)  40,  iS.suger 
presses,  to  presse  ye  sugre  whiche  groweth  plentifully  in 
certaine  canes  or  redes  of  the  same  countrey.  1616  SURPL. 
&  MARKH.  Country  Forme  430  Put  them  in  a  haire  cloth 
or  hempen  bagge,  for  to  presse  in  a  presse  that  hath  his 
planke  hollow  and  bending  downeward.  1707  MORTIMER 
1 1  tat,  (1721)  II.  328  After  your  Apples  are  ground  they 
should  be.. committed  to  the  Press.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON 
Opernt.  Mechanic  291  Presses  used  for  expressing  liquors, 
are  of  various  kinds. 

t  b.  Press  of  J/erophilus  [Gr.  Xipw  (Hero- 
philus,  in  Galen),  L.  torcular  Herophili\  :  the  en- 
larged reservoir  at  the  union  of  the  four  sinuses  of 
the  dura  mater,  opposite  the  tuberosity  of  the 
occipital  bone.  06s. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  78  The  quadruplicate  of 
Dura  mater. .is  called  a  presse,  &  lyelh  betwene  thebrayne 
and  Cerebellum.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  ii. 
150  [A  vessel)  which  ix>th  the  Greeke  &  Latine  physicions 
call  by  a  name  that  signifieth  a  presse,  because  the  blood  is 
pressed  into  it  for  the  nourishing  of  the  braine. 

12.  In    the    Jacqtiard    loom,    The    mechanism 
which  disengages  the  needles  or  wires  which  are 
not  to  act  from  the  lifting-bar. 

1875  URE  Diet.  Art*  (ed.  7)  III.  3  The  name  prtss  is 
given  to  the  assemblage  of  all  the  pieces  which  compose  the 
moveable  frame  BB. 

13.  A  machine  for  leaving  the  impression  of  type 
upon  paper,  vellum,  or  other  smooth  surface;   a 
machine  for  printing,  a  printing-press.    Often  quali- 
fied, as  Stanhope,  Albion,  Miehle press,  etc. 
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PRESS. 

(1507  in  Blades  Caxton  Plate  vii.  (from  Ascensius  Bk.), 
Prelum  Ascensianum.]  1535  [see  d.]  1536  J.  RASTELL  WtU^ 
My  house  in  St.  Marty  us,  with  my  presse,  notes  and  lettres 
comprised  in  the  same.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Prelum, 
a  presse  that  eyther  Printers  or  any  other  occupation  vseth. 
1574  Will  of  Jokane  Wolfe,  All  the  presses,  letters,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  belonging  to  the  arte  of  prynting.  1588  MarpreL 
Epist.  (Arb.)  23  Waldegraues  printing  presse  and  Letters 
were  takken  away.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  aa  TlMO 
the  gouernour  of  the  Presse  taketh  these  last  chasies  or 
fourmes,  and  laieth  them  on  the  marble  of  his  Presse,  1598 
STOW  Suru.  394  Therin  [the  Ambry,]  Islip,  Abbet  of  West- 
minster, first  practized  and  erected  the  first  Presse  of  booke 
Printing  that  euer  was  in  England,  about.. 1471.  1683 
MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.)  Printing  ii.  r  i  His  Presses  have 
a  solid  and  firm  Foundation.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  III.  xiii.  3  The  privilege  of  keeping  presses  was 
limited  to  the  members  of  the  stationers'  company.  1853 
N.  $  Q.  ist  Ser.  VIII.  10/1  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  whose 
versatility  of  talent  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  old  wooden 
printing*press,  with  its  double  pulls,  and  substituting  . . 
the  beautiful  iron  one,  called  after  him  the  '  Stanhope 
Press'.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social.  (1882)  126  The  last 
achievement  in  automatic  printing — the  Walter-Press,  1896 
HOWELLS  Impressions  fy  E*p.  ii  A  second-hand  Adams 
press  of  the  earliest  pattern  and  patent. 

b.  Used  as  an  inclusive  name  for  the  place  of 
business  of  which  the  printing-press  is  the  centre, 
in  which  all  the  stages  and  processes  of  printing 
are  carried  on  ;  a  printing-house  or  printing-office. 
Often  used  in  the  names  of  such  printing  establish* 
ments,  e.  g.  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  the  Pitt 
Press,  Cambridge,  the  Aldine  Press,  Leadenhall 
Press,  Chiswick  Press,  etc.  Hence,  contextually, 
for  the  personnel  of  such  an  establishment,  the 
compositors  or  printers,  printer's  readers,  etc. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  18  Because  you  are 
learned  amende  the  faultes  freendly,  which  escape  the  Presse. 
1589  Pasquifs  Ret.  A  iij  b,  That  worke  shall  come  out  of 
the  Presse  like  a  bryde  from  her  chamber.  1590  NASHE 
PasquiCs  Afol.  i.  Bj,  When  he  carried  his  coppie  to  the 
Presse.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  200  While 
these  Sermons  were  betweene  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Presse. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb,  iv.  §  104  The  Presses  swell'd 
with  the  most  virulent  Invectives  against  them.  01656  BP. 
HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  82  We  should  not  have  such  libel- 
lous presses.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  ut.  87  There  is 
a  Press. -for  all  Foreign  Languages.  1797  monthly  Mag. 
III.  46  An  elegant  and  splendid  edition  of  'Archimedes', 
from  the  Clarendon  Press.  1841  MACAULAY  Ess.,  L.  Hunt 
(1887)  594  The  Athenian  Comedies  ..  have  been  reprinted 
at  the  Pitt  Press  and  the  Clarendon  Press  under  the  direction 
of  Syndics  and  delegates.  1849  —  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  263 
The  Dutch  arms.. were  scarcely  so  formidable  to  James  as 
the  Dutch  presses.  1900  H.  HART  (title)  Notes  on  A 
Century  of  Typography  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford, 
1693-1794. 

C.  The  printing-press  in  operation,  the  work  or 
function  of  the  press;  the  art  or  practice  of  printing. 
1579  FuLKECV«/#£  Sanders  661  His  report  is  more  to  bee 
credited  then  the  Printers  presse.  1641  More's  Rich.  ///, 
Ded.,  Having  for  many  yeares  escaped  the  presse.  1656 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  P amass,  i.  xxxv. 
(1674)42  Of  all  Modern  inventions,  .the  precedency  ought 
lo  be  given  to  the  Press..;  and  that  now  the  Press  had., 
for  ever  secured  the  past  and  present  labours  of  the  Vertuosi. 
1663  R.  L'ESTKANGE  (title)  Considerations  and  Proposals 
in  Order  to  the  Regulation  of  the  Press.  1791-182%  D'ISKAELI 
Cur.  Lit.,  Licensers  Press,  Under.  .William  III.  .the  press 
had  obtained  its  perfect  freedom,  c  1880  TENNYSON  Despair 
xvi,  These  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of  the  popular 
press. 

d.  In  phrases  belonging  to  13,  b,  or  c,  as  at,  in, 
Bunder  (the}  press,  in  the  process  of  printing,  being 
printed;  off  the  press,  finally  printed,  issued;  f  out 
of  'press,  =  pree.,  also  out  of  print  (ob$,\ 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  Introd.  Pref.  (1848)  ii  Papers., 
discovered  to  have  been  lost  when  some  of  the  rest  were  to 
be  "at  the  Press.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  DOM.  Amusein.  p.  viii, 
After  the  volume  has  been  at  press  upwards  of  a  year.  1535 
JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  21  One  bothe  to  wryte  yt  and  to 
correcke  it  *in  the  presse.  1545  LELANO  New-year's  Gift 
(1549)  Civ,  Part  of  the  exemplaries, .  .hath  bene  emprynted 
in  Germany,  and  now  be  in  the  presses  chefely  of  Frobe- 
nius.  1643  CHAS.  I  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  399 
A  Declaration  now  in  the  Press.  1670-1  T.  PIERCE  in 
Lett.  H.  More  (1694)  43,  I  have  a  Book  in  the  Press. 
1764  BURKE  Let.  to  *jf.  Dodsley  9  Feb.  (in  Westm.  Gaz. 
12  Jan.  (1898)  2/1)  I  suppose  that  by  this  our  work  is  in  the 
press.  1900  Advertisement*  In  the  press,  and  shortly  will 
be  published,  a  new  work  by  [etc.].  1823  J.  BADCOCK  DOM. 
A  musem.  p.  iv,  The  first  intelligence . .  of  the  sheets  being  in 
hand,  was  the  announcement  that  they  were  also  '  *ofF  the 
press'.  i6ia  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  xiii.  (1634)  128  His 
peeces  have  been  long  since  worne  *out  of  press.  1674 
NEWTON  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  367  Hearing 
that  Mr.  Kersey's  book  is  out  of  press,  I  desire  you  would 
send  in  the  fourth  part.  x6ia  SIR  R.  NAUNTON  in  Bucclench, 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comin.)  I.  113  The  great  work  of  his 
Chrysostome  then  "under  press.  1721  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5961/2 
A  Memorial  of  the  Grocers,  .said  to  be  under  the  Press. 

e.  In  many  other  phrases,  in  which  press  passes 
from   the  literal  sense    13   into   that  of  c,   as  to 
bring,  put,  commit,  send,  submit  to  the  press ;  to 
carry,  see  through  the  press  \    to  come  to,  pass, 
^tn^iergo  the  press ;    to  correct  the  press,   i.  e.  the 
printing,  or  the  errors  in  composing  the  type. 

1581  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Lone  Ep.  D*d. ,  The  world . . 
called  vpon  mee,  to  put  it  to  the  presse.  1597  M  OR  LEY 
Introd.  Mus.  75  If  I  had  scene  it  before  it  came  to  the 
presse,  it  should  not  have  passed  so.  1605  Gunpowder  Plot 
in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  5  Being  about  to  commit  them 
to  the  press.  1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  Ded.,  Such 
trifles  of  mine  as  have  passed  the  press.  1646  EARL  MONM. 
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tr.  Biondrs  Civil  Warres  \\.  To  Rdr.,  I  know  not  whether 
they  may  ever  undergoe  the  Presse.  1649  W.  DUGDALE  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  175  Soe  may  he  correct  the  presse, 
which  will  be  an  especiall  matter.  1691  WOOD  At/t.  Oxon. 
II.  696  A  stop  was  made  for  some  years  of  bringing  the 
second  [voL]  to  the  Press,  a  1764  LLOYD  Author's  Afiol, 
Poet.  Wks.  1774  I.  2  But  when  it  comes  to  press  and  print 
You'll  find,  I  fear  but  little  in't.  1800  Med.  Jrnt.  III.  274 
It  will  be  submitted  to  the  Press  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
month.  1848  HALLIWELL  Ingelend's  Disobed.  Child  (Percy 
Soc.)  Pref.,  It  was  formerly  a  very  common  practice  to 
|  correct  and  alter  the  press  whilst  the  impression  was  being 
taken.  1867  E.  QUINCY  Life  J.  Cjuincy  477  My  father  took 
an  active  interest  in  this  publication,  and  corrected  the 
press  himself.  1869  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDGE  Mem.  Keble  (ed.  2) 
265  A  translation.. is  now  being  carried  through  the  press. 
Mod.  In  his  absence,  I  am  to  see  the  book  through  the  press. 

f.  Freedom  or  liberty  of  the  press :  free  use  of 
the  printing-press ;  the  right  to  print  and  publish 
anything  without  submitting  it  to  previous  official 
censorship ;  see  LIBERTY  2  b,  and  quots.      So  in 
free  press \  unfettered  press,  etc, 

[1644  (title)  Areopagitica ;  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton 
for  the  Liberty  of  Vnlicenc'd  Printing  To  the  Parlament  of 
England.]  1680  R.  L'ESTRANGE  (title)  A  Seasonable  Me. 
morial,.  .upon  the  Liberties  of  the  Presse  and  Pulpit.  1681 
W.  DENTON  Jus  Caesaris  ad  fin.,  An  Apology  for  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press.  17^69  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  IV.  XL  151 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  indeed  essential  to  the  nature  of 
a  free  state ;  but  this  consists  in  laying  no  previous  restraints 
upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  censure  for 
criminal  matter  when  published,  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  15  July,  He  said,  he  should  always  consider  the  liberty 
of  the  press  as  a  national  evil,  while  it  enabled  the  vilest 
reptile  to  soil  the  lustre  of  the  most  shining  merit.  1789 
Constit.  U.  S.  Amendm.  i,  Congress  shall  make  no  law.. 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press.  1817  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist,  (1876)  III.  xv.  167  The  liberty  of  the  press  consists,  in 
a  strict  sense,  merely  in  an  exemption  from  the  super, 
intendence  of  a  licenser.  1903  in  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Aug.  8/2 
It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again, ..that  the 
licence  of  the  Press  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

g.  (Also  periodical  or  public  press  ^  daily  press, 
etc.)      The  newspapers,  journals,   and  periodical 
literature  generally  ;  the  newspapers  and  journals 
of  a  country,  district,  party,  etc.,  as  the  French 
Press,  the  London  Press,    the  Conservative  Press, 
the  religious  press,  the  secular  press,  etc.     Hence, 
sometimes  the  title  of  a  newspaper,  as  The  Presst 
The  Scottish  Press,  The  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  etc. 

This  use  of  the  word  appears  to  have  originated  in  phrases 
such  as  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  a  servile  or  shackled  press, 
to  write  for  the  press,  etc.,  in  which  *  press*  originally  had 
sense  c  above,  but  was  gradually  taken  to  mean  the  products 
of  the  printing-press.  Quotations  before  1820  are  mostly 
transitional,  leading  gradually  up  to  this  sense. 

1797  The  Press  (Dublin)  No.  i.  i  By  some  fatality  of  late, 
the  Press  of  the  harassed  country  has  been  either  negligent 
or  apostate;  it  has  been  a  centinel  a-sleep  on  its  post. ..It 
is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  newspaper,  to  be  solely  and 
unalterably  devoted  to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  their 
interests,  under  the  appellation  of  The  Press.  1798  Anti- 
Jacobin  No.  36.  281  For  this  purpose,  the  Press  was  engaged, 
and  almost  monopolized  in  all  its  branches :  Reviews, 
Registers,  Monthly  Magazines,  and  Morning  and  Evening 
Prints  sprung  forth  in  abundance.  1807  Edin.  Rev.  X.  115 
Unlimited  abuse  of  private  characters  is  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  press.  1817  COBBETT  in  Weekly 
Polit.  Reg,  ii  Jan.  53  Silencing  the  press  would  not  enable 
them  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt.  1820  Land.  Mag.  I. 
569  The  Manager  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  suspend  the 
Free  List  during  the  representation,  the  public  press 
excepted.  Ibid.  575  The  gentlemen-critics  of  the  daily 
press.  1823  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  349  (Article)  The 
Periodical  Press.  Ibid.,  If  he  had  not  had  the  fear  of  the 
periodical  press  before  his  eyes.  Ibid.  359  The  staple 
literature  of  the  Periodical  Press  may  be  divided  into 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Reviews.  Ibid.  360  This 
paper  [the  Morning  Post]  we  have  been  long  used  to  think 
the  best. .that  issued  from  the  daily  press.  1828  Lancet 
19  Jan.  595/1  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  a  silly  speech  at  a  public 
dinner,  talked  of  the  '  reptile  press '.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVI.  194/1  The  two  principal  persons,  .at  this  time  con- 
cerned in  the  newspaper  press.  Ibid,  195/1  Capital  to  the 
amount  of  ,£500,000  at  least  is  invested  in  the  daily  press  of 
London,  of  which  two-thirds.. may  be  represented  by  the 
morning  papers.  1843  RUSKIN  Arrows  ofChace  (1880)  I.  3, 
I  seldom,  therefore,  read.. the  ordinary  animadversions  of 
the  press.  z86a  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  xiii,  There  was  also  a 
reporter  for  the  press.  1885  SIR  C.  P.  BUTT  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  LIII.  61/2  After  so  much  discussion .. in  the  public 
press  on  this  question.  Mod.  The  book  has  been  favourably 
noticed  by  the  press. 

IV.  14.  A  large  (usually  shelved)  cupboard, 
esp.  one  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  for  holding 
clothes,  books,  etc. ;  in  Scotland,  also  for  provisions, 
victuals,  plates,  dishes,  and  other  table  requisites. 
Cf.  CLOTHES-PRESS  i.  Also  attrib. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  26  His  presse  ycovered  with 
a  fafdyng  reed.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvui.  cv. 
(*495)  gg  ivA  Whanne  the  cloth  is  to  longe  in  presse  &  thicke 
ayre.  <*.X533  La  BERNERS  Huon  cxi.  384  There  were 
presses.. in  the  whiche  presses  were  gownes  and  robes  of 
fyne  golde,  and  ryche  mantelles  furryd  with  sabyls.  1552 
in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  142,  I  gyve  her  my  newe  cubbord 
with  the  presse  in  y*  and  too  great  books  the  Bybyll  and 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  Booke  of  the  Kings  Statuts. 
1566  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  67  One  sepulcre— sold  to 
Johnne  orson  and  he  haith  made  a  presse  therof  to  laie 
clothes  therein.  1398  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  iii.  226  In  the 
house,  &  in  the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the 
presses.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  125  Each  chamber 
hath  a  presse  curiously  painted  and  varnished  belonging 
thereunto.  1686  Inv.  in  Essex  Rev.  (1906)  XV.  172  Two 
chayers,  one  presse  cubbord.  1709  HUGHES  Tatler  No.  113 


PRESS. 

?  9  A  Press  for  Books  [with  four  shelves].  1753  SMOLLETT 
Ct.  Fat/iont  (1784)  35/2  He  should.. conceal  himself  in  a 
large  press  or  wardrobe,  that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
apartment.  1790  BURNS  Tain  o  Shunter  125  Coffins  stood 
round  like  open  presses,  That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last 
dresses,  1801  FINDLATER  Agric.  Peebles  iii.  41  The  ambry, 
or  shelved  wooden  press,  in  which  the  cow's  milk,  and  other 
..  provision  are  locked  up.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xiii.  221 
In  a  press  with  glass  doors,  she  showed  me  some  beautiful 
reliquaries.  1888  UAKKII;  Auld  Licld  Idylls  ii.  50  A 
'  press '  or  cupboard  containing  a  fair  assortment  of  cooking 
utensils.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Jan.  7/3  The  Sliding  Book- 
Press  at  the  British  Museum.  /<W.,  The  principle  of  a 
sliding  or  hanging  press  is  entirely  peculiar  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  hardly  could  have  originated  elsewhere  than 
in  a  building  possessing,  .floors and  ceilings  entirely  grated. 
V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

15.  General  combinations :  a.  attributive,  (a)  of 
a  press  (senses  10,  1 1),  as  press-bar,  -beam,  -block, 
-board,  -frame,  -plunger,  -shop,  etc. ;  (b)  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  printing-press,  to  printing,  or  to 
journalism,  as, press-censorship,  -correspondent,  -folk 
(cf.  PRESSMAN),  -girthing,  -mohawk,  -organ,  -people, 
-reader,  -worker,  b.  [from  the  vb.  stem.]  Used  to 
press,  pressing,  as  press-barrel,  -box,  -harrow. 
c.  objective  genitive,  as  press-builder,  -building, 
-haunter,  -maker,  -mauler,  d.  instrumental,  as 
press-made,  -noticed,  -ridden  adjs. 

1839  UBE  Diet.  Arts  158  (Bookbinding)  The  *pressbar, 
or  beam,  has  two  holes  upon  its  under  surface,  for  securing 
it  to  two  pegs  standing  on  the  top  of  the  chest.  1794 
R'ggi"^  $  Seamanship  §5  * Press-barrels  are  old  tar.barrels 
filled  with  clay,  and  laid  on  the  sledge  or  drag  to  add 
weight  when  the  rope  is  closing.  1803  Naval  Ckron.  X. 
477  The  [old]  tar  barrels.. are  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  weight  in  laying,  .rope,  and  are  called  press 
barrels.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  448  (Oil-mill), 
16,  the  first  'press-box,  (also  hollowed  out  of  the  block,)  in 
which  the  grain  is  squeezed,  after  it  has  come  for  the  first 
time  from  below  the  mill-stones.  17,  the  second  press-box, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  block,  for  squeezing  the  grain  after 
it  has  passed  a  second  time  under  the  pestles.  1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  194  Associated  with  Smith,  he  [Richard 
Hue's  father]  had  turned  his  attention  to  'press  building  in 
general.  1896  T.  L.  DE  VINNE  Moxon's  Meek.  Exerc., 
Printing 410  Press-building  was  not  a  distinct  trade  in  1683. 
1887  Pall  Malt  C.  9  Aug.  5/1  An  aggressive  and  oppressive 
"press-censorship.  1900  Macin.  Mag.  May  36  One  of  our 
*press-correspondents  at  the  present  day.  1^29  SWIFT 
Wks.  (1841)  II.  98  M  ist ..  happened  to  reprint  this  paper  in 
London,  for  which  his  'press-folk  were  prosecuted.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  448,  Fig.  460  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pestle  and  'press-frame,  their  furniture,  the 


harrow  is  an  admirable  instrument.  1597  O.  HARVEY  1  rim- 
ming Naslte  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  67  lo  all  ballet-makers, 
pamphleters,  'presse  banters,  boon  pot  poets,  and  such 
like.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Sept.  14/1  The  original  intro- 
ducer of 'press-made  pens.  1900  Daily  News  n  May  3/2 
The  , .  theory  that  this  is  a  capitalist-  and  Press-made  war. 
1705  J.  DUNTON  Life  <$•  Err.  244  He  has  been  an  inde- 
fatigable *  Press-mauler,  for  above  these  Twenty  years.  1844 
THACKERAY  Box  a/Novels  Wks.  1900 XIII.  399  The  naiion 
..looks  upon  the 'press-Mohawks.. as  it  did  upon  the  gallant 
young  noblemen  who  used  a  few  years  since  to  break  the 
heads  of  policemen.  1906  in  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Sept.  4/2  One 
of  the  best  'Press-noticed  books  he  had  ever  published. 
1895  Daily  Tel.  27  Aug.  4/7  The  pernicious  example.. was 
followed  by  more  than  one  Parisian  "press-organ.  1884 
C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  361/1  The  die 
is  easily  reached  by  lifting  the  chamber  e,  which  is  done  by 
attaching  the  same  to  the  'press-plunger  and  elevating  the 
latter.  1849  LONGF.  Kavanagh  xiii.  (1857)  228  This  country 
is  not  priest-ridden,  but  'press-ridden.  1798  Times  28  June 
.  i/3  At  the  back  of  the  said  dwelling-house  are  also  a  'press- 
shop  and  other  conveniences  for  carrying  on  the  Business 
of  a  Merchant. 

16.  Special  combs,  a.  from  senses  10, 1 1  :  press- 
cake,  =  tJli\A,-cake  (a) ;  press-copy  sb.,  a  copy  of  a 
writing  made  by  transfer  in  a  copying-press ;  hence 
press-copy  v. ;  press-drill,  (a)  —  LASV-fresser ; 
(d)  see  quot.  1884;  fpress-fat,  a  vat  used  for 
collecting  the  produce  in  an  oil-  or  wine-press; 
press-forged  a.,  forged  by  pressure ;  press-house, 
the  house  or  building  containing  a  press ;  a  place 
where  pressing  is  done ;  press-iron,  =  PKESSING- 
IBON  ;  press-key,  a  thumb-screw  used  to  tighten 
and  hold  the  cords  of  a  sewing-press,  in  bookbind- 
ing >  press-pack  v.,  trans,  to  pack  or  compress 
(something)  into  small  compass  by  means  of  a  press 
(Webster  1864);  press-pin,  the  lever  of  a  screw- 
press  :  press-plate,  (a)  in  Bramah's  press  =  FOL- 
LOWEB  sb.  5  ;  (b)  a  plate  of  metal  placed  between 
the  press-boards  of  a  standing  press ;  press-pole, 
a  pole  used  in  pleaching :  see  quot. ;  press-print- 
ing, printing  by  a  press ;  a  method  of  printing 
porcelain  :  see  quot. ;  press-ware :  see  quot. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  629  It  comes  out  in  large  thin  solid 
cakes,  or  strata,  distinguished  by  the  term  *press:cake. 
1858  GREENER  Gunnery  43  Two  pieces  of  lignum  vita:  .. 
are  placed  on  the  broken  press-cakes  in  each  sieve.  1796 
Gouv.  MORRIS  Let.  to  Lady  StMtrlamt  ™  Aug.,  I  wil 
fold  up  in  this  a  'press  copy  of  my  last,  because  the  original 
may  have  been  drowned.  1834  P""V  Cycl.  1 1.  224/2  In  such 
soils  an  artificial  pan  may  be  formed  by  the  land-presser 
or  *press-drill.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli.  Suppl.,  Press 
Drill,  a  drilling  machine  largely  used  in  gun  and  sewing 
machine  work.  1611  BIBLE  Haggai  ii.  16  When  one  came 
to  the  'presse-fatte  [1885  R.  V.  wmefat]  for  to  draw  out 
fiftie  vessels  out  of  the  presse,  there  were  but  twentie.  1895 


PRESS. 

Daily  News  14  Nov.  6/5  His  gun,  Captain  Jaques  ex- 
plained, would  be  made  of  a  few  hollow,  "press-forged,  cold- 
'irawn,  ta|>er  cylinders  of  alloyed  steel.  1744  N.  Jersey 
Archives  XII.  211  To  Be  Sold,..  A  new  Fullmg-Mlll, 
•Press- House  and  Dye-House.  1878  J.  INGLIS  Sport  *r 
W.  iv.  34  The  huge  lever  is  strained  and  pulled  at  by 
the  press-house  coolies.  1900  lYestm.  Gax.  25  Oct.  _7/2 
Allowing  the  populace  to  enter  the  press-house  of  the  vine- 
yard. 1891  ZANGWILL  CMldren  of  Ghetto  I.  45  He  taught 
them  how  to  handle  a  "press-iron.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts 
1031  Upon  the  top  of  the  ram,  the  *press-plate  or  tablev 
n^is,  which  is  commonly  called  the  follower,  because  it 
follows  the  ram  closely  in  its  descent.  1868  Report  U.  .y. 
Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  257  Two  men  use  the  'press, 
pole,.. the  other  uses  the  pleaching-hook.  The  pole  is 
thrust  through  behind  each  stout  vertical  sapling,  when 
both  men  pull  gently  and  equally.  Thus  bent  back  a  little, 
the  third  man  cuts  it  two-thirds  through,  cutting  obliquely 
downward  with  the  pleaching-hook.  1875  UKE  Diet.  Arts 


VANT  Metallica  38  "Press-ware  or  Mould-ware  is  any  thing 
that  can  bee  made,  wrought,  or  formed  of  clay  and  earth,. . 
by  Presse  and  Mould,  or  by  pressing  and  moulding. 

b.  (connected  with  printing  and  journalism)  : 
press  agent,  a  man  employed  in  connexion  with 
a  theatre  or  the  like  to  attend  to  the  advertising, 
ami  the  reporting  of  the  performances;  press- 
blanket,  a  piece  of  flannel  or  felt  used  on  a 
printing-press  to  equalize  the  impression  of  the 
type;  press-box,  a  shelter  for  newspaper  reporters 
in  the  open  air,  as  at  a  cricket  or  football  match ; 
press-boy,  a  boy  employed  as  messenger  in  a 
printing-office ;  in  the  United  States,  a  machine- 
boy  ;  press  cutting, a  paragraph,  article,or  notice, 
cut  from  a  newspaper ;  also  attrib.  as  press-cutting 
agency;  press-gallery,  a  gallery  or  part  of  the 
house  at  any  public  meeting,  set  apart  for  reporters; 
esp.  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  other 
legislative  chamber;  press-law,  a  law  as  to 
the  licensing  of  printing,  esp.  of  the  newspaper 
press;  press-proof,  -revise,  the  last  proof  ex- 
amined before  printed  matter  goes  to  press; 
press-stone,  the  bed  of  a  printing-press;  press- 
tradition,  handing  down  in  print. 

1905  Wcstm.  Gaz.  12  Dec.  9/2  A  series  of  scrimmages  on 
that  side  of  the  field  remote  from  the  'press-box.  1890 
Cent  Diet.,  Machine-boy,  in  the  United  States  known  as 
feeder  or  "press-boy.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  4  May  it/i  A 
Visit  to  a  "  Press-cutting  Agency. . .  For  some  time  an  agency 
has  been  at  work  for  supplying  newspaper  references— at  so 
much  per  hundred  cuttings  or  a  yearly  subscription.  1809 
Westm.  Gaz.  5  May  2/3  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recently 
made  a  feeling  protest  against  government  by  Press-cutting 
agency.  1901  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gas.  Oct.  380  The  press 
cuttings  that  lie  before  us.  1884  YATES  Recoil.  II.  vn.  286, 
1  . .  was  in  the  "press-gallery  of  the  Chamber  . .  on  the 
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Plymouth.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  413  The 
'Press'  does. .derive  its  name. .from  the  'prest'  or  'im- 
prest '  money  paid  to  the  man  on  entry  as  an  earnest  of  his 
wages  on  enlisting  in  the  King's  service. 

t  b.  A  warrant  or  commission  giving  authonty 
to  impress  recruits.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  13,  I  haue  mis-vs'd  the 
Kings  Prease  damnably.  I  haue  got,  in  exchange  of  a 
hundred  and  fiftie  Souldiers,  three  hundred  and  odde 
Pounds.  1667  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  Epil.  22  They  shrink 
like  seamen  when  a  press  comes  out. 

to.   =>  PBESS-MONEY.  Obs. 

1610  Faithful  Friends  L  ii,  Marc.  Hold  thee,  here's  gold ! 
furnish  thyself  with  speed  :.  .These  shall  along  with  us  too.    . 
Receive  your  press.     Calre.  Oh.  good  captain,  I  have  a 
wife,  indeed,  sir.    Marc.  If  she  be  a  striker,  I  will  press 
her  too. 

2.  transf.  an&fig.  Impressment  into  service  of  any 
kind ;  a  requisition. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  F44, 233  Tis  this  Fear  (of  singu- 
larity) that  engages  many  in  it ;  and  though  it  hath  too  many 
voluntiers,  yet  sure  'tis  this  press  that  helps  to  make  up  its 
numbers.  1670  EACHARO  Cont.  Clergy  1 19  If  men  of  know-  j 
ledge,  prudence,  and  wealth,  have  a  phansie  against  a  living 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year,  there  is  no  way  to  get 
them  into  such  an  undertaking,  but  by  sending  out  a 
spiritual  press.  1855  W.  SARGENT  Braddxk  s  Exped.  166 
To  be  reminded  that  such  things  as  a  Press  of  private 
means  for  the  benefit  of  the  Slate  still  existed.  1894  Daily 
Nevis  25  July  5/6  The  Central  Government  [of  China)  has 
placed  an  emergency  press  upon  the  fleet  of  the  China  Mer- 
chants Company  to  be  taken  when  necessary  for  transport 
of  troops. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    press-boat,    -ketch, 
-smack,  -vessel  (a  vessel  employed  in  pressing  sea- 
men).   See  also  PRESS-OANO,  PRESS-MOSEY,  etc. 

1688  LUTTRELL  Brief  Kel.  (1857)  I.  457  The  next  day  the 
presse  boats  went  down  the  river  to  presse  seamen.  1696 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  3164/1  On  Board  any  of  His  Majesty  s 
Ships  of  War,  or  Hire-Ships,  or  on  any  Press- Vessels,  or 
Tenders.  170*  Firing  fast  Apr.  4/7  Some  Press- Ketches 
ill  that  [Dublin]  Harbour  have  pressed  400  Seamen  within 
a  few  Days,  and.. a  great  many  are  voluntarily  come  in. 
'745  Pry.  Manning  Navy  6  Those  who  are  daily  dragg'd 
into  the  Press-Smacks. 

t  Press,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  press-us,  of  style,  com- 
pressed, concise,  also  close,  exact,  accurate,  precise ; 
in  origin  pa.  pple.  of  premirt  to  press.]  Concise, 
compendious;  close,  precise,  exact,  minute :  chiefly 
of  language. 

ci«ti  CHAPMAN  Ilieut  xiv.  Com  m.  199  Homers  maner  of 
writing,  .is  so  presse,  and  puts  on  with  so  strong  a  current, 
that  it  farre  ouer-runnes  the  most  laborious  pursuer.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  432  There  is  a  double  acception  of 
the  word  Caput  among  Physitions,  one  sttickt  &  presse, 
another  large  and  ample.  1661  RUST  Origen  *  Optn.  in 
Phnix  (1721)  I.  33  They  observe  not  those  terms  and  condi- 
tions, being  drawn  away  from  a  press  and  careful  attendance 


should  be  Marble,  though  sometimes  Master  Printers  make 
shift  with  Purbeck.  1671!  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Kelig.  Appeal  i.  16 
Conveyed  down  to  us  in  the  same  way  of  pen  or  press- 
tradition  that  other  writings  are. 

[Note.  The  origin  of  the  3  forms  prls,  prees,preea,prese, 
prease,  preace,  is  not  clear.  So  far  as  concerns  the  length- 
ened vowel,  they  go  with  the  similar  forms  of  the  verb 
prise-*,  freest,  prease,  beside  the  ordinary  press-eii,  PRESS 
T'.1  These  agree  with  cease,  tease,  decease  from  O  F.  or  M  E. 
tote,  lesse,  ME.  itecesse,  also  with  beast,  feast,  in  which 
original  short  e  before  a,  st  is  lengthened.  (See  Note  to 
PRESS  p.1)  The  special  difficulty  in  the  sb.  is  that  MB.jMf 
had  no  final  e  (the  i5-i6thc.  -e  being  only  graphical),  so  that 
it  cannot  be  identified  with  OF.  and  ME.  presse.  Could 
it  be  an  Eng.  derivative  from  the  long-vowel  stem  of 
the  vb.  prls-ein*  As  a  formation,  it  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  presse,  press,  and  might  have  been  treated  as  a 
separate  word  prease  or  preace ;  but  being  obsolete,  and 
its  senses  (so  far  as  they  went)  coinciding  with  those  of 
press,  it  has  for  convenience  been  treated  as  a  parallel  form 
of  this  word.) 

Press  (pres),  st.2  Now  rare,  [An  alteration 
of  or  substitution  for  PBEST  s6.i  5,  as  in  PRESS  v.'*, 
and  PRESS-MONEY.] 

1.  The  impressing  of  men  for  service  in  the  navy 
or  (less  frequently)  the  army ;  compulsory  enlist- 
ment; =  IMPRESS  rf.2,  IMPRESSMENT  •*.  NowJWrt 

[1591  KVD  Si>l.  ft  Pers.  i.  v.  27  A  common  presse  of  base, 
superfluous  Turkes  May  soon  be  leuied.  (But  this  may  be 
PKKSS  st>*,  crowd.)] 

1599  MINSHKU  Sp.  Diet.,  Lh'a,  a  presse  or  taking  vp  men  for 
the  war.  1601  K.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Comniw.  (1603)  99  He 
giueth  his  captaines  commissions  to  take  vp  souldiers  through 
the  whole  Realme,  (not  by  presse.  as  with  us)  but  by  strik- 
ing vp  the  drumm.  1615  Trade's  liter,  in  Hart.  Misc. 
<M:ilh.)  III.  304  The  general  press  that  was  made  of  men 
from  all  the  coasts  to  man  the  ships.  1667  Land.  Gat.  No. 
154/2  The  Press  for  Seamen  is  great,  and!  several  Captains 
are  imploycd  to  raise  men  both  in  Denmark  and  Lubec. 
1676  I.  MATHER  A'.  Philift  H'ar  (1862)  139  At  Boston 
there  is  a  Press  in  order  to  sending  forth  another  Army  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  a  1715  HURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  9 
It  looked  liker  a  press  than  a  levy.  1761-*  HUME  Hist. 
/«.<'.  (1806)  III.  xlix.  779  An  English  army  of  twelve 
thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse  was  levied  by  a 
general  press  throughout  the  kincclom.  1771  JnmusLett. 
lix.  (1797)  1 1. 196  With  regard  lo  the  press  for  seamen . .  boun. 
ties.. have  a  limit.  1793  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845) 
I.  299,  I  have  only  got  a  few  men. .,  and  without  a  press 
h.ive  no  ideaour  Fleetcan  be  manned.  1803  JVaraiCnroH. 
IX.  328  There  was  a  very  hot  press  last  night  throughout 


solutis  Legions, jlue  moda/ertur  (etc.). 
Press  (pres),  a.1  Forms:  a.  4-5  press-en, 
-yn,  4-7  presse,  6-  press  (5  pres).  Pa.  t.  and 
pple.  pressed ;  also  4-  prest  (4  yprast).  P.  4-7 
prese,  4-5  preoe  (4-7  praise),  5-6  preaoe,  5-7 
Sc.  preis,  -ss,  5-7  (dial.  8-9)  prease,  6-7  preasse, 
9  dial,  preese,  -ze.  [Two  forms:  a.  MR.  press-en, 
a.  Of.press-er  (lyCa.  c.  in  Littre)  =  It. pressare :— 
L.  pressare,  freq.  of  premere,  press-um  to  press. 
0.  ME.  prise(n,  prlce(n,  with  lengthened  vowel : 
cf.  prls,prees,  piese,  parallel  form  of  PRESS  si.1, 
and  see  Note  below.  The  0  form  prevails  in  branch 
III,  where  it  appears  to  be  the  earlier ;  it  is  rare 
in  I  and  II.] 

I.  Literal  and  directly  connected  senses.     Pri- 
marily trans. 

1.  traits.  To  act  upon  (a  body)  with  a  continuous 
1  force  directed  towards  or  against  it  (the  body  by  or 
'  through  which  the  force  is  exerted  being  in  contact 
!  with  that  acted  upon) ;  to  exert  a  steady  force  against 
i  (something  in  contact),e.g.  by  weight  (downwards), 
or  by  other  physical  agency  or  voluntary  effort  (in 


And  as  she  _ 

Para.  412/2  Pressyn,  premo,  comprimo,  presso.  £1445 
LVDG.  Nightingale  152  Like  hem  that  pressen  quayers  of 
entent  In  the  pressour.  1591  SHAKS.  Ron.  »J«  ill.  IL  «o 
Thou  and  Romeo  presse  one  heaule  beere.  1*56  tr.  HeMtt 
Elem.  Philos.  (1830)  211  Of  two  moved  bodies  one  presses 
the  other  when  with  its  endeavour  it  makes  either  all  or 
part  of  the  other  body  to  go  ou  of  its  place.  i8jo  SHELLEY 
Setuil.  PI.  n.  21  Her  step  seemed  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest, 
1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  89  The  layer  of  fluid  would  be 
submitted  to  unequal  pressure,  being  in  B  pressed  by  the 
long  column,  and  in  A  pressed  only  by  the  shorter  column. 
Ibid.  341  The  plane  glass  against  which  it  is  pressed.  1893 
i  W.  S.  GILBERT  Utopia  l,  You  only  need  a  button  press. 

b.  To  press  (to  death} :  to  execute  the  punish- 
ment of  peinc  forte  et  dure  upon  (a  person  arraigned 
for  felony  who  stood  mute  and  would  not  plead)  : 
see  PEINE.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

i«4  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  xli.  133  He  shalbe  pressed 
to  death  [see  PF.INE].  1604  G.  DUGDALE  Disc.  Pract.  El,*. 
Calihi'ellBu),  According  to  the  Law,  he  was  admdged  to 
be  pre>t,  receiuing  his  Judgement  on  the  Saturday,  to  be 
executed  on  Munday  following.  Ibid.,  [He)  was  prest. 


PRESS. 

ifn  3/*/(i««Mi«  JfurfA/nSThesamedayMwas  pressed, 
being  very  willing  to  dye.  1770  t  hrcn.  in  Ann.  Keg.  129/2 
Conoway  at  first  refused  to  plead,  but  being  laken  down  and 
shewn  the  apparatus  for  pressing  him  to  death,  if  he  refused, 
he  relented.  1900  Daily  Neva  31  Dec.  6  There  can  be  no 
doubt  lhat  it  wai  in  1736  that  the  barbarous  practice  of 
'  pressing  to  death  '  was  last  resorted  to. 

O.  As  a  sign  of  affection  or  courtesy  (with  a 
person,  the  hand,  etc.  as  object). 

1700  DRVDIN  Iliad  vi.  173  She..pres»'d  Th1  illustrious 
infant  to  her  fragrant  breast.  1780  Cowr-M  Dmi  26  Ti» 
then  I  feel  myselfa  wife.  And  press  thy  wedded  side,  ilio 
SCOTT  Lady  of  I.,  it.  xxxvii,  The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly 
pressed.  iSw  TENNYSON  Miller' t  Daughter  160 She.  .rote, 
and.  .press'd  you  heart  to  heart. 

d.  intr.  To  exert  pressure ;  to  bear  with  weight 
or  force  on,  upon,  against. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  4  Art  I.  76  The  column 
sustained  by  the  bottom  of  such  a  vessel.. b  therefore  no 
more  than  what  would  press  upon  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  Y. 
Ibid.  232  To  make  the  surface*  intended  to  be  in  contact, 
press  against  each  other  simultaneously  and  uniformly  in 
every  part.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  240 
The  heavy  buffalo .  .are  easily  overtaken  by  the  Blackfeet ; 
whose  fleet  steps  press  lightly  on  the  surface.  1878  HUXLF.V 
Physiogr.  88  Since  air  possesses  weight,  it  necessarily 
presses  upon  any  object  exposed  to  its  influence. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  in  some  direction  or 
Into  some  position  by  pressure ;    to  push,  drive, 
thrust,     (With  various  advbs.  and  preps.) 

£1410  Mailer  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxiv,  If. .be 
foote  and  be  knees  haue  ..^yprcssede  be  grasse  a  doune. 
a  1415  Cursor  M.  11829  (Trin.)  Pe  dropesy  so  to  glder  him 
prest.  c  1440  Prowf.  Pan'.  412/1  Precyn  in,  inrero.  Ibid. 
412/2  Presse  downe,  dtprimo,  reprimo.  15*6  TINDALR 
Luke  vi.  38  Good  measure,  pressed  doune,  shaken  to  gedder, 
and  runnynge  ouer.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  xviii.  495  The 
Wind  being  on  our  broad  side,  prest  her  down  very  much. 
18*4  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  196  The  steam  presses 
the  pistons  or  valves  forward  in  tnat  direction.  183*  R.  s  J. 
LANDER  Exped.  Niger  I.  xi.  84  The  weight  of  his.  .orna- 
ments almost  pressed  him  to  the  ground.  1841  TENNYSON 
Locktley  Hall  90  Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me 
from  the  mother's  breast.  1899  A tlbittfs  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
250  The  blood  pressed  up  the  vena  cava  can  be  aspirated 
into  the  right  heart. 

b.  fig.  (usually  with  down). 

a  1140  HAMPOLE  Psalter,  Cant.  497  Noght  pressid  down 
in  beluf  of  bis  warld.  138*  WVCLIF  Bible  Pref.  Ep.  i.  61 
Pictagorax . .  more  wilnyng  other  mennus  thingis  shamfastli 
to  lernen,  than  his  owne  vnshamfastli  to  prece  forth  [sua 
impudenter  ingrrere}.  1ST*  FLEMING  Panopl.  Kpisl.  82 
We  felt  the  burthen  of  necessitle  pressing  downe  our 
shoulders.  l«8  R.  STKEI.E  Husbandman's  Calling  vii. 
(1672)  188  The  husbandman ..  hath  weights  to  press  him 
down,  and  therefore  hath  need  of  wings  to  lift  him  up. 

3.  To  extract  by  pressure  ;  to  express ;  to  squeeze 
(juice,  etc.)  out  of  01  from  something. 

1188  WVCUF  Gen.  xl.  1 1  Therfor  Y  took  the  grapis,  and 
presside  \c  1430-40  MSS.  I.  *  S.  presside  hem)  out  in  to 
the  cuppe  which  Y  helde.  c  1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  49 
Sethe  horn  in  water. . !  Pen  take  horn  up  ;  presse  a  non  PC 
water  of  horn.  is««  P'/gr-  P'rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  ^6b, 
This.. shall  presse  out  teares  of  our  eyes.  1697  DUVDEN 
yirg.  Georg.  i.  412  To  gather  Laurel-bemes,  and  the  Spoil 
Of  bloody  Myrtles,  and  to  press  your  Oyl.  1744  BERKELEV 
Siris  I  212  Wine  is  pressed  from  the  grape.  1830  M.  DONO- 
VAN  Dam.  Eton.  I.  13  It  is  very  probable,  that  it  was  much 
the  same  word  as  is  used. .in  Gen.  ix.  n,  viz.  J"  from  TO' 
to  press  out. 

4.  To  subject  to  pressure  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
particular  shape,  consistence,  smoothness,  thinness, 
or  bulk,  or  so  as  to  extract  juice,  etc.  from ;  to 
compress,  squeeze. 

c  1430-40  [see  prec,  quot.  1388).  1549  Act  3  *  4  Edw.  VI, 
c.  2  |8  That  no  person  shall.. put  lo  sale  here  within  the 
Realme.  .any  cloth  being  pressed  to  be.  .worne  here  within 
the  Realme  of  England.  i«5  EUEN  Decades  3  They jieuer 
eate  lucca  excepte  it  be  first  sliced  &  pressed.  ISM  J. 
HFYWOOD  Prov.  <r  Epigr.  (1867)  137  He  hath  turnd  his 
typoet  and  prest  it  so  close,  'I  bat  for  a  turnd  tyPP". " 
hath  a  fayre  glose.  1639  LEAK  Waten-ks.  .  The  Aire 
may  be  prest,  but  not  the  Water.  1715  DISAGULUKS  Fires 
hntr  45  You  have  always  more  dense  Air  in  the  Room,  it 
being  more  press'd.  «7«4  HARME«  Obstn.  X.  iv  155  Into 
these  they  put  the  curds,  and  binding  them  up  close,  press 
them.  1796  MM.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxu  339  Press  them  as 
long  as  there  is  any  milk  in  the  almonds.  1844  G.  DODD 
Textile  Monti/,  iii.  106  '  Pressing '  it  [cloth]  between  hot 
iron  plates  anofsmoolh  millboard. 

f5.  To  print :   =  IMPRESS  f.l  4.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  691  Howe  proue  you  that 
this  picture  was  pressed  when  that  leafe  came  to  correction  Y 
1677  LAUD  Kelat.  Confer.  Ep.  Ded.  (1639'  A  iij  b.  The  D«- 
course  upon  this  Conference  stayed  so  long,  before  it  could 
endure  tobe  pressed.  i8«  T.  H.  WA.REN  By  Severn  Sea 
32  He  who  pressed,  He  who  bound. 

H  Figurative   senses,  denoting  actions  com- 
pared to  physical  pressure.    Usually  trans. 

6.  trans,  (fig.  of  i.)  Of  an  enemy,  an  attacking 
force,  etc.  :  To  bear  heavily  on,  to  assail  with 
much  force  ;  to  reduce  to  straits;  to  beset,  harass. 
Now  chiefly  in  hard  pressed. 
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nth  of  September.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  I7,  iv.  Wks.  1813 
V.  405  The  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than 
ever.  1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Remin.Gt,  Mutiny  23  Although 
hard  pressed  at  first,  the  force  eventually  gained  a.,  victory, 
f  b.  Of  a  tyrant,  adverse  circumstances,  etc. : 
To  oppress ;  to  crush,  reduce  to  distress  or  misery ; 
to  load  or  burden  with  impositions  or  restrictions ; 
to  distress,  afflict.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5093  Non  proffer,  apon  payne,  to  prese 
hym  no  more,  c  14*5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  i.  1663  (Cotton  MS.) 
Na  man  sulde  swa  hardy  be  Hym  to  presse,  lo  tak  or 
sla.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  202  Chrisogonus  here 
that  moste  can  doe,  will  presse  vs  with  his  power.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Ifoy.  in.  xiii.  95  Yet  are  they 
pressed  wyth  a  more  grieuous  tribute.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
Hist.  Taole  II.  1079  The  children  of  Israel  were  pressed 
with  servitude  in  JEgypt.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl. 
in.  xix,  So  when  a  tyrant  raves,  his  subjects  pressing,  His 
gaining  is  their  losse.  1720  OZELL  Vertot's  Rom.  Rep.  II. 
x.  153  The  People,  press'd  by  Hunger,  called  loudly  for 
Bread.  1793  SM EATON  Edystone  L.  §  102,  I  should  not  be 
able  to.  .get  out  when  there  pressed  with  danger. 

c.  To  affect  with  a  feeling  (physical  or  mental) 
of  pressure,  constraint,  or  distress ;  to  weigh  down, 
burden,  oppress  (the  feelings,  mind,  spirits,  etc.). 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iv.  177, 1  haue  this  while  with  leaden 
thoughts  beene  prest.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physic  259 
When  he  ascends  a  steep  place,  he  is  pressed  with  an 
unusual  difficulty  of  breathing.  1695  PRIOR  Ode  Queen's 
Deatk  vi,  If  prest  by  Grief  our  Monarch  stoops.  1738 
WKSLEY  Ps,  LXXXVHL  i,  These  horrid  Clouds  that  press  my 
frighted  Soul. 

f  d.  Of  a  difficulty  or  the  like  :  =  BESET  v.  3  b. 

1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  35  On  the  other  side  no 
inconvenience  can  presse  our  interpretation  of  '  spiritual 
eating  Christ  by  faith  '.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i. 
§  8  The  Atheist  in  denying  a  Deity,  must  assert  something 
else  instead  of  it,  which  is  pressed  with  the  same,  if  not 
greater  difficulties,  and  proved  by  far  less  reason. 

e.  To  put  to  straits,  as  by  want  of  time,  space, 
means,  etc. :  in  passive,  usually  with  for.  (Cf.  8  b. ) 

1678  HICKES  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  47,  I.. am 
very  sensible  how  much  you  press  yourself  to  keep  corre- 
spondence with  me.  1813  MACAULAY  in  Life  <y  Lett,  (1880) 
1.  42  Being  pressed  for  room,  I  will  conclude.  1817  COBBETT 
IVks.  XXXII.  354  In  writing  the  last  Number  I  was  pressed 
for  time.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  in.  iii,  I  am  pressed  for  busi- 
ness, but  I  will  wait  and  watch  over  him  till  the  crisis  is 
passed.  1861  CRAIK  Hist,  Eng.  Lit.  I.  89  He  had  felt  con- 
tinually pressed  by  the  necessity  of  economising  his  paper 
or  parchment.  1866  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Sans  ftlerci  xiv,  You 
can  have  money  sooner,  if  you  are  much  pressed  for  it. 

7.  intr.  To  produce  a  strong  mental  or  moral 
impression  upon ;  in  mod.  use  usually  {fig.  from 

.id),  to  bear  heavily,  weigh  ttpon  (the  mind,  etc.). 
1561  T.  NORTON  tr.  Calvin's  hist.  i.  5  Least  they  shoulde 
in  al  thinges  seme  to  despise  him,  whoes  maiestie  still 
presseth  vpon  them.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T. 
(1816)  I.  xvii.  144  The  reflection  that  he  had  wasted  his 
time.. pressed  upon  his  mind.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMIILK 
Resid.  in  Gifsryva  (1863)  131  People  in  the  South,  pressed 
upon  by  northern  opinion. 

8.  trans.  To  urge  on,  impel  or  try  to  impel  to 
action ;  to  constrain,  compel,  force, 

[The  frequency  of  Prcse  forms  in  8,  9,  gb,  perh.  indicates 
some  association  with  the  intr.  senses  in  III.] 

a.  1390  GOWER  Conf,  I.  217  Sodeinly  the  jugge  he  nom.. 
and  hath  him  pressed,  That  he  the  so  the  him  hath  con- 
fessed. 1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  184  Why  should  hee 
stay  whom  Loue  doth  presse  to  go  ?  What  loue  could  presse 
Lysander  from  my  side?  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xviii.  5  Paul 
was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the  lewes,  that  lesus 
was  Christ.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Drans  Observ.  Surg.  (1771) 
164  The  Patient  being  pressed  to  go  backwards,  went 
behind  the  Tent.  1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  I.  i.  62 
They  [the  Commons]  could  withhold  the  supplies,  and  press 
the  king  with  representations  against  his  ministers. 

/3.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  372  Thair  Majesteis 
heirtofoir  hes  na  wayis  preissit  ony  personis  in  the  fre  use 
of  thalr  conscience.  1580  Ibid.  III.  281  They  have  nevir 
persuadit  nor  preissit  his  Majestic  to  this  hour.  1586  J. 
CARMICHAEL  Let.  in  ll^odrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  444  Turn- 
cotes,  .if  they  were  preasit,  they  wald  be  readie  to  cap,  and 
•cope,  and  surpleis.  16*3  PR.  CHARLES  Let.  (in  Athenaeum 
24  Feb.  (:8?2)  241/2)  Ye  euer  promised  that  the  King  [my] 
father  should  be  no  farder  preaced  in  matters  of  religion. 
a  1627  MIDDLETON  Mayor  of  Quinborougk  i.  (1661)  8  Great 
Constantine  our  Noble  Father, ..  therefore  prais'd  me  into 
this  profession. 

b.  Said  of  danger,  business,  etc.,  or  of  time. 
Now  only  absol.  or  intr.  To  compel  haste  or  dis- 
patch ;  to  be  urgent ;  to  be  pressing ;  to  demand 
immediate  action.  (Cf.  6  e.)  So  mod.F.  le  temps 
presse\  le  ptril  presse, 

ci44o  York  Myst.  xl.  192  Here  may  we  notte  melle  of 
more  at  bis  tyde,  For  prbssesse  of  plaies  ^at  precis  in  plight 
1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1731 1.  396  The  Prince  wou'd  have 
had  me  stay,  but.. I  pretended  some  Letters  press'd  me 
and  so  went  away.  1746  Col.  Rec.  Ptnnsylv.  V.  44  Let  it  be 
done  with  Dispatch,  for  the  time  presses.  1823  SCOTT 
Peverit  xxviii,  Do  you  think  I  will  read  all  these?.  .1  mean, 
is  there  any  thing  which  presses  V  Mod.  Time  pre.sses  : 
I  must  go. 

<j.  To  impel  to  rapid  movement ;  to  urge  on, 
hasten,  drive  quickly,  rare. 

1611  BIBLE  Esther\\\\.  14  So  the  posts. .went  out,  being 
hastened,  and  pressed  on  by  the  kings  commandement.  1856 
KANE^^C^.  £>//.II.xx.  198, 1.  .pressed  my  dogs  for  the  hut. 

d.  With  the  movement  as  obj.:  To  urge,  hasten, 
execute  quickly. 

1743  COLLINS  Oriental  Eel.  iv.  9  Fast  as  they  prest  their 
flight.  1821  SCOTT  Kenihu.  xiii,  Tressilian  and  his  atten- 
dants pressed  their  route  with  all  dispatch. 
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9.  To  urge  by  words  or  arguments ;  to  try  hard 
to  persuade;  to  importune,  beg,  beseech,  entreat 
(a  person  to  do  something  or  for  something). 

a.  1593  BILSON  Govt.  Christ's  Cli.  273  They  be  leromes 
owne  words  that  I  presse  you  with.  1596  SHAKS.  MetcJt.  V. 
iv.  i.  425  You  press  mee  farre,  and  therefore  I  will  yeeld. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  23  Neither  they  nor  any  other  would 
take  the  least  reward  of  mee,  though  I  pressed  them  to 
receiue  it.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  Pref.,  More 
than  Four  hundred  Queries.. to  which  I  was  pressed  for 
Answers.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  in.  x.  409  He  was  much 
pressed  to  go  into  a  neighbouring  apartment.  1800  DK 
QUISCEY  in  '  H.  A.  Page'  Life  (1877)  I.  iii.  53  To  avoid 
being  pressed.. to  stay  another  day.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  15,  I  will  share  the  enquiry  with  you,  but  I  will 
not  press  you  if  you  would  rather  not. 

ft.  1623  PR.  CHARLKS  Let.  (in  Athenxum  24  Feb.  (1872) 
241/2)  Which  the  Pope  so  earnestlie  preases  to  be  added. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  use  urgent  entreaty  ;  to  ask 
or  seek  importunately.  Const.y^r  or  inf.  •  formerly 
also  oti,  upon  (a  person). 

/3.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  33  Freer,  what  charity  is 
this,  to  pi-ease  upon  a  rich  man,  and  to  intice  him  to  be 
buried  among  you  from  his  parish  church?  1529  MORE 
Dyaloge  lit.  Wks.  214/1  He  was  in  his  examinacion  sore 
preaced  vpon  to  tell  for  what  intent  he  made  such  a  sermon 
ready,  a  1699  LADY  A.  HALKETT  Autobiog.  (1875)  43  As 
much  as  was  fitt  to  prese  for  the  reason. 

a.  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Huon  clvi.  599  Kynge  Arthur 
hath  sore  pressed  on  me  to  haue  my  dignyte  &  realme.  1648 
in  Hamilton  Pafars  (Camden)  220  My  Lord  Newcastle  hes 
prest  mouch  for  nis  dispach,  and  a  comision  for  the  North. 
1709-10  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  121  f  i  There  was  a  Gentle- 
woman below  who.. pressed  very  much  to  see  me.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic.  iy.  vlii,  And  spread  his  vegetable  store  And 
gaily  pressed,  and  smiled.  1833  HT,  MARTINEAU  Manch. 
Strike  ix,  Don't  press  for  an  answer  yet.  1895  LAKE  in 
Law  Times  XCIX.  468/1,  I  applied  for  this  on  the  yth  May, 
and  pressed  for  it  day  by  day. 

10.  trans.  To  urge,  insist  on  the  doing  of  (some- 
thing) ;    to    solicit,    request   (a   thing)    earnestly. 
Const,  on,  upon  (a  person). 

1625  BURGES  Pers.  Tithes  16  The  Apostles  peremptory 
commaund  more  then  once  pressed  in  the  Gospel.  1673 
Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  93  The  discontented  part  of  y* 
Citty  press,  that  y«  Election  last  mentiond  may  be  con- 
firm'd.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  ill  143  notet  St. 
Ambrose  very  earnestly  presseth  the  payment  of  Tithes. 
a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  294,  I  suppose,  it  was  not 
press'd  upon  such,  by  the  Apostles,  as  a  Duty,  a  1770 
JORTIN  SerM.  (1771)  I.  iv.  65  Such  a  person  might  earnestly 
press  the  observance  of  a  duty  which  himself  had  so  well 
fulfilled.  1834  Tracts  for  Times  No.  40.  2  This  material 
part  of  piety.. had  not  been  sufficiently  pressed  on  my 
people.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst,  Med.  VII.  591  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  press  the  use  of  anti-pneumococcic  serum. 

11.  To  urge,  insist  on  the  belief,  admission,  or 
mental  acceptance  of  (something) ;  to  impress  (a 
thing)  upon  themind,emphasize,inculcateearnestly; 
to  present  earnestly,  plead  with  insistence  (a  claim, 
etc.).  Const.  ott,  upon  (a  person,  his  attention, etc.). 

1625  BURGICS  Pers.  Tithes  35  It  must  be  pressed. .vpon 
the  Magistrate,  that  he  is  bound  in  Conscience  to  pull  down 
all  Churches,  once  superstitiously  prostituted  to  Popish 
Idolatry.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  ix.  303  The  Apostle 
presseth  this  advice  in  the  text.  1781  COWPER  Conversation 
104  Remember,  if  you  mean  to  please,  To  press  your  point 
with  modesty  and  ease.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr,  Atonem.  vi. 
(1852)  174  Thus  are  we  brought  again  to  the  conclusion 
already  pressed  upon  attention.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  379  Crito  is  but  pressing  upon  him  the  opinions  of  the 
many.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  §664. 129  Letters 
..in  which  he.. presses  on  the  potentates  of  east  and  west 
the  great  opportunity  for  ecclesiastical  union. 

12.  To  urge,  thrust  (something  to  be  taken  or 
accepted)  upon  a  person. 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  I,  He  pressed  the  offer  so 
repeatedly  and  respectfully  that  at  length  she  accepted  it. 
.1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania 285  note,  He.. refused 
the  first  ecclesiastic  dignities,  which  were  unsoliciiedly 
pressed  upon  him.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  v.  63  The 
garden-house  in  Aldersgate-street  had  before  been  found  too 
small  for  the  pupils  who  were  being  now  pressed  upon  Milton. 

13.  To  push   forward    (arguments,   views,   con- 
siderations, positions,  etc.). 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  355  Nor  am  I  willing 
to  press  these  conjectures  any  further.  1766  FORDYCE  Senit. 
Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  i.  17,  I  press  not  any  farther  an  argu- 
ment so  exceedingly  plain.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii. 
i3d  Chafjes  had  no  desire  to  press  matters  to  extremities. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  x.  320  Stephen  pressed  his 
advantage. 

III.  Senses  connected  with  the  notion  of  a  crowd 
or  throng,  or  of  pushing  one's  way  as  in  a  throng : 
cf.  PKESS  sbl  i.  Primarily  intr.  Here  the  0  forms 

are  usually  the  earlier,  and  predominate  till  c  1600. 
As  L.  premlre  and  pressare  and  OF.  presser  were  only 
transitive,  the  intransitive  use  appears  to  have  been  de- 
veloped in  Eng.,  and  peril,  in  connexion  with  the  notion 
of  pressing  or  crowding  upon  each  other. 

14.  tntr.  To  come  closely  to  or  about  a  person 
or  place ;  esp.  of  a  number  of  persons  :  to  come  up 
or  gather  in  a  crowd ;  to  crowd,  throng.    Also/<f. 

ft.  13..  Gaw.  fir  Gr.  Knt.  830  Mony  proud  mon  }>er 
presed,  tat  prynce  to  honour.  13. .  Cursor  M.  2796  (Gott.  > 
pe  mare  M  loth  [=  Lot]  fcim  [fcms]  bisoght,  pe  mare  bai 
presid  [/>?«.  pressed]  and  sesid  noght.  c  1440  Bone  Ftor. 
1082  They  presyd  abowte  syr  Sampson  all.  1526  TINDALE 
Luke  vi.  19  All  the  people  preased  to  louche  hym.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Worcester  xvii,  I  could  not  passe,  so  sore  they 
on  me  preast.  1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  xxxii.  38 
Commanding  them  to  prease  and  talke  with  the  Captaynes. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l7/t  in.  i.  19  NO  humble  suters  prease 
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I  to  speake  for  right.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  (1637) 
175  By  reason  of  the  multitude  prea*ing  up  to  him. 

a.  c  1400  Sonff  Roland  635  ingler,  and  arnold,  of  the 
peres,  I  say,  Pressen  to  the  prince  in  J»er  palle  wedis. 
<  1400  Destr.  Troy  8227  Then  the  grekes.  .Oppressit  horn 
with  pyne,  pressit  full  hard.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  Soul  \\. 
i.  H.  Ivii,  The  cros^e  lines  of  a  Rhomboides  That  from  their 

'.  meeting  to  all  angles  presse.  1648  in  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  210  The  enemy  presseth  harde  upon  us.  1776 
GIBBON  Decl.$  F.  xii.  (1869)  1.341  The  nations  of  Germany, 
who  perpetually  pressed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  ix,  The  most  thinking  men 

1  in  the  crowd  pressed  towards  the  waggon.  1876  C.  M. 
DAVIES  U north.  Lond.  106  Consisting,  .of  '  thoughts  that 
had  been  pressing  in  upon  his  own  soul'.  x88z  HENTY 
Cm-net  of  Horse  xxvi,  All  the  sailors  pressed  up,  eager  to 
know  how  the  pursuit  had  been  shaken  off. 

b.  trans.  To  crowd  upon,  throng.  Obs.  or  anh. 
1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  cxlii.  7  When  thou  art  good 
to  me,  the  just  shall  prease  me  round  about.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Luke  viiL  45  Maister,  the  multitudes  throng  and 
presse  thee  \Vulg.  te  comprimuntet  affligunt ;  WYCLIF  1382 
thringen  and  turmentyn  thee,  1388  thristen  and  disesen  thee ; 
TINDALE,  etc.  ihruste  the  and  vexe  the  ;  Geneva^  thrust  thee 
and  treade  on  thee;  1611  throng  thee  and  preasse  ihee ; 
Rernsed,  press  thee  and  crush  thee].  c  1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps,  LVI.  iv,  They  presse  me  neere,  my  soule 
in  snare  to  take. 

C.  Nattt,    To  press  sail  «  to  crowd  sail :    see 

:    CROWD  z/.1  9,  and  cf,  press  of  'sail ',  PBEas  sb.i-  9. 

1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  98  Press  on  sail,  to  see  if 
you  can  come  in. 

15.  intr.  To  push  or  strain  forward,  as  through 
a  crowd  or  against  obstacles  or  hindrances ;  to  push 
one's  way,  advance  with  force  or   eagerness ;    to 

!    hasten  onward,  urge  one's  way. 

/3.  ^1330   R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)   112   After  HS   fest 

praised*Steuen  with  alle  his  here,  pe  castellis  he  seised,  bat 

I    he   hat   neuer   ere.    £1130  —  Citron,  Wace  (Rolls)   13811 

Among  be  moste  euere  he  presed,  His  harde  strokes  nought 

ne  sesed.    c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  642  (Cleopatra)  In  with 

the  polax  presith  he  &  sche.    0-1400  Dtstr.  Troy  5138  So 

)?ai  past  fro  J>at  pales,  preset  vnto  horse.      1526  TINDALE 

Phil.  iii.  14,  I  forget  that  which  is  behynde  me.. and  preace 

I    vnto  the  marke  apoynted.     a  1599  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vn.  vl  13 

!    The  Giantesse . . ,  boldly  preacing-on  raught  forth  her  hand. 

1603  FLORIO  A/ontaigne  n.  x.  (1632)  226  Sometimes  they 

,   .prease  out  thicke  and  threefold.      1621   BRATHWAIT  Nat. 

Embassie^  etc.   (1877)  257  Two  iollie  bhepheards,  that  do 

hither  prese. 

a.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2156  And  bus  pertid  J>e  persons  & 

i    presset  to  J>ere  ynnes.    c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  fy  Sens.  5129 

I    Ay  the  more  I   gan  to  presse  The  more  my    Ioy[e]  gan 

!    tencresse.     14..   in  TundaU's  Vis.  (1843)  158  Efthyr  them 

\    full  fast  I  prest.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  49  Vnto 

no  mess  pressit  this  prelat,  For  sound  of  sacring  bell  nor 

skellat.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Sletdane'sComm,  136  So  made  way 

for  their  fellowes  without,  which  immediately  pressed   in 

with  a  strong  power.     1660  BOYLE  New  E*p.  Phys,  Mech. 

xvii.  no  Air  would. .press  m  at  some  HttleAvenue  or  other. 

1738  WESLEY  Ps.  LXXXIX.  iv,  With  Reverence  and  religious 

Dread  His  Servants  to  his  House  should  press.     1810  SCOTT 

Lady  of  L.  in.  xiv,  Pressing  forward  like  the  wind.     1870 

BRYANT  Iliad  I.  v.  138  Trojans,  great  in  mastery  of  steeds, 

Press  on  1 

f  b.  re/I,  in  same  sense.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. 

4:1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  n.  1310  Qwha  wi|>e  in  walde  presse 

hym  out,  ban  hym  behuffit  to  mak  entre.     Ibid.  VH.  2570 

(Cotton  MS.)  Wibe  al  be   kynge  of  Inglandis   mycht   He 

pressit  hym  \\Vemyss  MS.  He  schupe  him]  to  be  cite  richt. 

16.  intr.  To  push  one's  way,  thrust  oneself,  ad- 
vance into  a  person's  presence,  or  into  a  place,  boldly, 
presumptuously,  or  insistently ;  to  approach  ventur- 
ously, to  venture  ;  to  push  oneself  forward,  obtrude 
oneself,  intrude,  arch. 

0.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  212  pere  be  pore  preseth 
bifor  >e  riche  with  a  pakke  at  his  rugge.  c  1394  P.  PI. 
Crede  749  So  of  bat  beggers  brol  a  bychop  schal  worsen, 
Among  be  peres  of  be  lond  prese  to  sitten.  11460  Urbani- 
tatis  25  in  Babees  Bk.  13  Amonge  be  genteles  gode  &  hende, 
Prece  b°u  not  VP  to  DV3  f°r  no  bynS-  XS3S  COVERDALK 
Prov.  xxv.  6  Prease  not  in  to  y«  place  of  greate  men. 
—  Ecclus.  xili.  10  Preasse  not  thou  vnto  him,  that  thou  be 
notshottout.  1587  TURBKRV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  ^Thepeevishe 
puttocke  may  not  preace  in  place  where  Eagles  are.  1606 
J.  CARPENTER  Solomon's  Solace  viii.  32  Forbidden  to  prease 
forth  to  do  the  priests  office.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  iv.  663 
Men's  knowledges  have  proper  limits  set,  And  should  not 
prease  into  the  mind  of  God. 

a.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvii.  55  There  be  poure  pressed 
by-fore  with  a  pak  at  hus  rygge.  1599  SANDYS  Evropx 
Spec.  (1632)  76, 1  will  not  here  presume  to  presse  in  with  my 
determination  upon  this  great  difference  and  question.  1607 
DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Hist.  Sir  T.  Wyatt  D.'s  Wks.  1873 
III.  88  Pardon  me  Madam,  that  so  boldly  I  presse  into 
your  Chamber.  1714  SWIFT  Imit.  Horace  n.  vi.  89  You 
ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove,  But  rudely  press  before  a 
duke.  1885  G.  MACDONALD  Diary  Old  Soul  16  May,  I 
would  go  near  thee— but  I  cannot  press  Into  thy  presence 
—it  helps  not  to  presume. 

f  b.  refi.  To  presume,  take  upon  oneself,  rare. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxv.  14  MethochtDeme  Kortoun 
..said  on  this  maneir . . preiss  the  nocht  to  stryfe  aganis  my 
quheill.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  iRolIs)  J.  4  And  prew 
the  nocht  my  purpois  till  impung. 

f  17.  intr.  To  strive,  try  hard,  endeavour,  attempt 
to  do  something  (usually  with  eagerness  or  haste); 
to  aim  at,  strive  or  endeavour  after  something. 
Also  in  weaker  sense:  To  essay,  undeitake,  take 
in  hand.  Obs.  (So  Y.  presser  in  Froissart  (Godef.).) 

0.  £1374  CIIAUCEH  Troylus  i.  446  To  seen  here  goodly 
look  be  gan  to  prese  \ritnes  encrese,  cece].  c  1380  \\YCU 


[ill 


PRESS. 

a^say  thrys  preisyt  hes  he.  1578  T.  PROCTOU  Corf.  Gallery,  1 
/;£«„/. lentil,*..  With  Poets  pen,  I  doo  not  preace  to 
write  1586  I.  CARMICIIAEL  Let.  in  Wadnw  Sfe.  Mac.  \ 
11844)  412  To..prcase..  to  wesli  ane  Indiane  or  black-more, 
whom  a  the  watir  in  the  sea  can  never  mak  quhlle.  a  1598 
T,  ,. ,  ,,  David  *  litthsab,  Prol.,  Of  ihis  sweet  poet,  Jove| 
musicUn..!  prease  to  sing.  1637-50  Row  Hut.  A;nt 
Wodrow  Soc.j  ,4  The  Kirk  in  this  mean  tyme  preassing 
lo  keep  iheir  Assemblies,  but  got  liltle  goud  done.  1641 
ROGEKS  Nanman  Ep.  Ded.  a  We  had  now  need  to  prease 
upon  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  God.  . 

,  1375  (MS.  1487)  HARBOUR  Bruce  xviii.  105  And  thao  that 
pressil  mast  to  stand  War  slane  doune.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  79  Thai  movit  bataill  and  weris,  pressand 
quha  raycht  be  lord,  a  .500  Ratil  Ravmg  ,  337  Bot  tha 
bow  pres  to  do,  my  sone,  Rycht  as  bow  wald  to  the  war 
done  isoo-M  UUNBAU  I'eems  XL  4  Lang  h=ir  to  dwell  na 
thing  thoV press.  i6«  LITHCOW  '/>»».  lit.  .oa  Ihey  ha 
..sworne,  if  I  pressed  lo  escape,  before  the  rest..,  they 
would  throw  me . .  into  the  sea. 

18.   inlr.   To  strive,  contend,  make  resistance. 
rare.     (Now  only  asyff.  from  I  d.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulufi  543  Saule,  saule,.  .is  I 
noclu  hard  to  be  agane  be  brod  bu  for  to  prese?   .  159" 
SPENSER  F.  Cj.  .  xii.  10  Ne  I  against  ihe  same  can  justly 
preace  [rimes  peace,  release).   1871  MoaLEV  I'oltaire  i.  (1886 
3  Human  nature,  happily  for  us,  presses  ever  against  tl 
system  or  that.  .  .        , 

For  the  verb-stem  in  Comb.,  see  PBKSS  rf.'  15  b. 

[Note.  The  S  forms  frfs-en,  prise,  prease,  preace,  agree 
in  their  lengthened  vowel  with  cease,  lease,  decease,  com- 
.parcd  with  F.  aster,  lesser,  and  ME.  dectsa ;  bul  while  in 
ihe  latter  Ihe  long-vowel  form  alone  survives  (in  Ihe  simple 
word),  here  press  is  the  surviving  form,  prease,  preac', 
scarcely  appearing  in  literary  Eng.  after  1650,  ihough  sill 
used  in  north.  Eng.  dialects  from  the  Scollish  border  lo 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  written  freese  prease,  prcae, 
f,-cau  (pr/z).  This  English  lengthening  of  trench  short* 
tfore  «  and  st  (cf.  k<ut,/*ufi\U  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained  ;  it  isdiscus>ed  (with olher  lengthenings)  by  Mors- 
bach  in  Festschrift  fiir  Wendelin  Foerster  (looa)  317.  .1  he  I 
fact  that  O  V.prrsu,  cesse,  />este,/e*/e.w<xe  ml  «^f™*"> 
ciesse,  tieste,  fieste,  has  suggested  that  double  ME.  forms 
such  OApressc, prise,  might  come  from  two  trench  dialects, 
frietse,  ciesse,  giving  frtte,  else,  as  piece  gave  M  E./*»  i  but 
the  e  of  prese,prcast,  seems  to  be  the  open  e,  not  the  close  * 
as  in  pece.\  , 

Press  (pres),  ».-  Pa.  1.  and  pple.  pressed; 
also  6-8  prest.  [Altered  from  or  substituted  for 
PBEST  v.*,  by  association  with  PKESS  v.1 :  see 
PBESS-MONEY. 

•i'his  result  may  have  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple  />™<could  be  the  pa.  t.  and  pp  e  either 
of  prest  vb.  (cf  cast,  cost,  thrust),  Of  of  press  vb.  (cf.  lirest, 
past,  tost),  so  that '  he  was  prest '  could  be  understood  either 
as  '  he  was  prcsted  '  or  'he  was  pressed'.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  engage  (men)  with  earnest-money    • 
for  service  ;  to  enlist  by  part-payment  or  '  bounty 
in  advance  ;  =  PBEST  v*  i.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lity  xxvi.  xxxv.  610  When  the  Consuls 
could  neither  raise  men  enow,  nor  yet  find  mome.. lor  to 
presse  and  hire  Ihem,  and  pay  iheir  wages  wilhall. 

2.  To  force  (a  man)  to  serve  in  the  army  or 
navy ;  =  IMPBESS  ».'•*,  PREST  ».*  i,  with  further 
development  of  the  sense  of  compulsion. 

(Quots.  1543  and  1568,  from  their  early  date,  may  belong 
to  PREST  ».',  prest  being  a  shortened  form  of  prestcd,  as  m    I 
cast,  thrust,  etc.)  ,    „., 

[1543  BACON  Policy  of  War  Pref.,  Wks.  1564  I-  i?S  b.  The 
menVwhich  wer  prest  to  go  vnto  the  warres,  it  is  almost 
'incredible.. what  alacryte  &  quickcnes  of  spirite  was  in 
them.  1568  GKAFTON  Ckrou.  II.  25  E"ery  Souldiour  there 
prest  should  pay  ten  shillynges,  and  thereupon  to  be  dis- 
charged from  that  voyage.]  1578  Court  M  in.  Grocers 
Coiiip.  1 1  Aug.,  15  men  which  were  pressed  by  ihis  Company 
to  serue  in  the  Quenes  Mau"  shipps.  I59S  Locnru  n.  u. 
D  ii,  O  wife  .  .if  1  had  bene  quiet,  1  had  not  bene  prest.. . 
But  come,,  .shut  vp,  for  we  must  to  the  warres.  1000  f  AIRFAX 
Tatso  xx.  xvi,  Men  halfe  naked,  without  strength  or  skill .., 
Late  pressed  foorth  to  warre,  against  their  will.  16*7-77 
FELTHA.M  Resolves  \.  xlvii.  74  Like  Sons  prest  from  an 
indulgent  Father,  they  would  come  for  a  sad  Vale.  1697 
DRVDEX  Virg.  Georg.  i.  681  The  peaceful  Peasant  to  the 
Wars  is  prest;  The  Fields  lye  fallow  in  inglorious  Rest. 
1708  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Busie  Body  n.  ii,  Let  me  catch  you 
jio  more  Puppy-hunting  about  my  doors,  lest  I  have  you 
-rest  into  the  Service,  Sirrah.  1745  WESLEV  W 


ana  sent  on  ooara  a  ship.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  - 
He  replied  that  he  had  Wn  pressed  out  of  an  American 
ship,  that  he  \v.is  an  American  born,  and  that  he  had  never 
taken  the  bounty.  1874  GKEEN  Short  Hist.  vnl.  §  3.  4»5 
Poor  men  who  refused  to  lend  were  pressed  into  the  army. 

b.  intr.  or  absol. 

,11625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  it.  iv,  Come  get  your  men 
together . .  And  presse  where  please  you  as  you  march.  1070 
MARVELL  Grmutli  Popery  ,13  The  King  is  fain  lo  press  now. 
1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  v.  174  Gangs  came  pressing  till 
they  swept  the  shore.  1901  Lu.  RAGLAN  in  Hfestm.  Ooa. 
22  May  2/3  We  pressed  for  the  Navy  unlll  a  time  remem- 
bered by  many  present  i  we  pressed  for  the  Army  until  a 
much  more  recent  period.  . 

c.  trans.  To  take  authoritatively  for  royal  < 
public  use;   =  IMPRESS  z>.-  b. 

1633  T.  STAKFOKD  Pat.  Hit.  n.  xxiv.  (1821)  450  lo  presse 
aiid  take  up  any  the  Boats,  or  Vessels  that  are  or  shall  I 
\\itliin  ihe  compasse  of  your  command.     1687  A.  LJAELL 
ir.  Thau-Hot's  Trav.  i.  178  Saturday  after  noon  the  Cachef 
of  Catie  pressed  our  Camels  to  fetch  wood  from  Ihe  Sea. 
side.    1698  CROWNE  Caligula  I.  Wks.  1874  IV.  360 1  And  all 
Ihe  horses,  in,  or  near  ih'e  town,  You  press  d,  lo  bring  Ir, 
imperial  treasure  home.     1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf. 
uS3o)  X.  3.,')  He  was  not  authorised  lo  picss  boals,  yet  b 
pressed  at  the  British  landing  place  boals  which  had  beeu 
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in  our  service  two  years.    1907  C  B.  WINCHESTER  in  Let.  to    ' 
Editor,  In  British  India  to  this  day  every  executive  ol 
when  he  moves  camp  '  presses  carts    to  obtain  mea 
transporting  his  tents. 

d.  iransf.  and /A'.  To  seize  and  force  into  some 
service ;   -  IMPRESS  v.2  c. 

1598  B.  IONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  ii,  Would  we  were 
eenTprest,  to  make  porlers  of,  and  serue  out  the  remnant 
of  our  daies,  in  Thames-street.      1611  BURTON  Anal.  Mel. 
m.  ii.  n.  i.  11651)  450  They  press  and  muster  up  wenches  u 
we  do  souldiers.     ,733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  86  Season,  .but 
serves  when  prest, . .  But  honest  Instinct  canes  a  volunteei 
i8>4  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II.  Caff.  Jackson    The  anecdote  was 
nTessed  into  the  account  of  the  family  importance.    1871 
VREEMAN  ///./.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  iv.  85  In  Thierry  s  v""-""!""1' 
History.. he  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  th.it  » 
peculiar  theories.     1883  GluMOUR  Mongols  xxvn.  322   Ihe 
rshirt '  aforementioned . .  is  pressed  lo  do  duty  as  a  towel. 
Hence  Pre-ssingZ'W.i*., impressment;  a\^oatlnt>. 
1591    PERCIVALL  i/>.  Did.,  Maherimiento    pressing  of 
soldiers,  delectus.     16*0  PYM  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  (1692) 
I  23  But  now  there  follows  Pressing  of  men  against  th 
Wills,  or  to  find  others.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxiv,  I  was 
disarmed,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  on  board  a  pressing- 
tender.      I7«t    HUME   Hist.    Eng.    II.   App.   liu.5'0    1 
power  of  pressing    both  for  sea  and  land  service      was 
knottier  prerogative.    1809  J.  ADAMS  Ifks.  (1854)  IX.  327 
A  few  words  more  on  the  subject  of  pressing. 
Press  (of  parchment) :  see  PBEST  sb.- 
Pressable  (pre-sab'l),  fl.l  rare.    [f.  PBESS  v.i 
+  -ABLE.     Also  in  form  PRESSIDU!.]     That  may 
be  pressed  :  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

«i«s»  BROME  Eng.  Moor  in.  iii,  Of  all  ages  that  are 
pressable,  From  sixteen  unto  sixty.  ,667  \\ATKRHOUSE 
Fire  Lond.  156  Which,..!  think.. is  pressable  upon  rich 
exempted  persons  now. 

Pre-ssable,  ".2  rare.  [f.  PBESS  v.2  +  -ABLE.] 
Liable  to  be  pressed  or  taken  by  a  press-gang. 

1833  M.  Scorr  Tom  Cringle  ii.  (1859)  37  «<*  "P  all  the 
infofmation  you  can  regarding  the  haunts  of  the  pressable 
men  at  Cove. 

Press-bed.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  A  bed  constructed 
to  fold  up,  when  not  in  use,  into  a  press  fJPBMI 
j*.l  14)  closed  by  a  door  or  doors  ;  sometimes  less 
correctly  applied  to  a  box-bed  (which  does  not 
fold  up)  shut  in  by  folding  doors.  Also  altrib. 

1660  PEPYS  Diary  14  May,  The  Judge  and  I .  .la^y  m^r 
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press  bed,  there  being  two  more  in  ihe  same  room.  1070 
IUDWAY  in  Bedloe  Impish  Plot  (1679)20  An  inclosed 1  Bed 
(commonly  called  a  Press-Bed).  1708  /»/«/./ r««w.  XXV  1 
39  She  removed  a  Table  Press-Bed  from  ihe  Place  where 
tfi.  Hair  Trunk  stood.  .785  BOSWELL  lour  H  elides 
21  Aug.  an.  1773,  [At  Aberdeen]  I  was  to  sleep  in  a  little 
pres  "fed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  room.  I  had  It  wheeled  out  into 
Ihe  dioing.room.  1843  BALLANTINK  Caberlunzie  i.  21  Ihe 
press-bed  doors,  stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture. 

So  t  Press-bedstead. 

1681  TRVON  Way  to  Health  590  You  are  to  destroy  all 
Press-Bedsteads  which  stand  in  Corners  of  Rooms,  being 
made  up  with  Boards  so  close,  that  the  Air  cannot  penetrate 
or  dry  up  and  consume  the . .  Vapours  that  are  contracted. 

II  Presse.  Obs.  rare.  [Kr.,  ad.  Prov.  (Gascon) 
pressec  :-L.  persic-um  :  see  PEACH  si.1]  A  cling- 
stone peach. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxi.  294 
Peaches,  presses  and  apricockes  have  greatly  multiplied, 
especially  in  New  Spaine. 

Presse  (of  parchment) :  see  PBEST  s6.* 

Pressed,  t  prest  (prest),  ///.  «.t    [f.  PMBS 

K.I  +  -EU  !.]  Subjected  to  pressure ;  forced  or 
squeezed  into  a  smaller  volume  or  denser  consist- 
ence than  the  ordinary.  Often  qualifying  articles 
in  the  preparation  of  which  pressure  is  specially 
used,  KS  pressed  beef,  brick,  fuel,  glass,  etc.  Also 
with  adv.  as  hard-pressed,  hot-pressed,  etc. 

CI400  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lords/,.  81  Froo  a  draghte 
of  wyn  to  be  quantyte  of  oon  pressyd  grape.  IS94  '•  "• 
LaPrima,,d.l--r.  Acad.  „.  399  Out  /pressed  milk  and 
cruds  as  it  were  1594  LVLV  Moth.  Bomb.  in.  iv,  Three 

SSraJfe^^r^SSS 

^S^eJ^S;^^^^^^ 

1891  E.  KINGLAKE  Australian  at  H.  95  The  hard  pressed 

•mist  is  obliged  to  cut  down  his  price.     1894  Daily  News 

,_  .Y-t__  i t   «,;f,t,i   nrf>v<u-rt   ola_ss  lumblcrs. . are 


PRESS-GANG 

1.  One  who  presses.  Applied  to  workmen  in 
various  trades,  often  with  specification,  as  cloth- 
presser,  cotton-presser,  hat-prcsser,  staking  presser, 
tailors  presser,  trouser-presser,  etc.  a.  One  who 
is  employed  to  press  cloth,  felt,  etc.  into  shape  in 
tailo.-mg,  hat-making,  etc. 

1549  X3  J  *  4  Edw.  VI,  c.  2  1 10  Clotbworkera  Dyers  and 
Pressors  bowses  llKJW*  and  other  places.  1714  owltTT 
Drafiers  Lett.  Wks.  I755  V.  n.  95.  I  am  not  richer. .with 
the  sale  of  all  the  several  stuffs  I  have  contrived :  fonl 
give  the  whole  profit  to  the  dyers  and  pressers.  189. 
1  abour  Commission  Gloss.,  Pressers,  men  engaged  I 
pressing  the  seams  of  garments  with  heated  irons.  i»w 
BHI  Med.  Jml.  15  Feb.  380/1  Blockers,  including  prefers 
Ihat-manufaclure).  .  ,  , 

b.  One  who  works  a  press  of  any  kind ,  T  a 
printer;  a  wine-presser  (oils.). 

IMS  ELVOT  Diet.,  'Jorcularius,  a  preswr.     IS73-.80  liA"E 

A  !vP  688  A  presser,  or  he  that  nresselh,  lonulanus.     1614 

iEatrSirfZ  Hart.  Misc.  (Math.)  III.  228  Pamphletmg 

pressers'.    164'  T.  HERBERT  Kef  I.  Defence  Oxford  Petition 

I    4  It  is  not  fit  the  Presser  should  the  Vine  Cut  downe. 

C.  Pottery.  A  workman  who  makes  plates  or 
hollow-ware  by  pressing  the  prepared  clay  into 
plaster-of-Paris  moulds.      Distinguished  into  fat 
\  pressers,  who  make  plates ;  hollow-ware  pressers, 
\   who  make  cups,  basins,  vases,  and  the  like ;  and 
ornamental  pressers,  who  make  ornamental  porce- 
lain, relief  work,  etc. 

1770  A.  YOUNG  Tour  N.  Eng.  (177-)  "I-  **•  "55,  1  had 
the    pleasure   of    viewing   the    Staffordshire    potteries    at 
Burs/em. . .  Modellers, . .  Pressers, . .  Painters, .  .^Moulders  in 
plaisler  of  Paris.     1898    BlNNS  Story  of  Potter  IV.  1.  5 
i    The  hollow-ware  presser  uses  a  whirler,  but  not  a  jigger, 
and  does  all  his  work  by  hand..  .The clay  is  beaten  put  into 
suitable  ball,  and  these  are  pressed  and  beaten  into  the 
I    mould  until  every  crevice  is  properly  filled. 

2.  One  who  urges  or  strongly  inculcates. 
1643  J.  WHITE  ist  Cent.  Scand.  Malignant  Pnesls  35  A 
1    creal  pracliser  and  presser  of  the  late  illegal!  Innovations. 
a  1658  I.  DURHAM  E*p.  Rev.  n.  iii.  (1680)  122  That  learned 
author  is  an  eminenl  balterer  down  of  presumption  and 
1    a  presser  of  holinesse.  ,  . 

a.  An  instrument,  machine,  or  part  of  a  machi 
which  applies  pressure.     Often  with  specification, 
as  brawn-presser,  drill-presser,  etc. 

Among  olher  ihings,  applied  to  a  form  of  ironing-machine  : 
the  tresser-bar  of  a  knillfng -machine,  which  drives  ihe  barb 
of  llie  needle  inlo  the  groove  of  the  shank  i  the  foot-piece 
or  presser./oot  in  a  sewing-machine  which  rests  upon  the 
clolh  lo  hold   it  steady ;    the  presser-roller  of  a  drawing- 
frame;  the  spring-finger  of  a  bobbin-frame.  r~*\ 
1766  Museum  Kuit.  VI.  10  The  presser,  which  Mr.  Crock- 
all's  chaff-cutter  uses.     1799  G.  SMITH  Lalvrato'y  I.  7  1 
these  sort  of  saddles  are  also  made  pressers,  whereby  th 
cases  on  the  roller  are  pressed  down  with  a  heavy  hand. 


(.»»«»   wii   "«.  .«••—    -•-  r-- J""    " 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  52?  The  number  of  pressers 
should  be  increased,  or  a  considerable  extent  of  land  b 
pressed  before  it  is  sown.  1851  Trails.  Sec.  Arts  L.V  1.  47^, 
I  have  made  experiments  with  the  drill  and  dnl  -presser  in 
the  same  field.  .853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  831  Ihe  legs  of 
ihe  flyers  carry  an  arm  called  a  '  presser  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.  .  10/2  Tobacco  and  Vegelable  Sheers.  Brawn, 
Tongue  and  Lard  Pressers. 

b.  A  cider-press  or  wine-press. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  73/"  A  presser,/r«*>™w.     l«i« 
SURKL.  &  MARKII.  Country  Farme  408  The  way  lo  breake 
them  [apples]  in  peeces,  is  to  put  them  in  a  presser  i 
round.     1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  CtOHceUm  (1857)  I.  xiu.  197 
From  the  vat  of  the  purest  presser  it  passed,  dregless,  ml 
I    the  vat  of  our  memory. 

+  4.  A  press,  a  cupboard.  Obs. 
,503  in  Ripo*  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  29* ;  Unum  magnum  te 
bufce  presserV    ijo.  Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  188 
'    One  presser  standmge  at  my  bedd  head. 
t  D.  A  press-bed.  Obs. 

i«7  in  Wills  t,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  159>  the  Chamber 
oueT  the  Hall. . .  A  presser  w'»  a  mattres  in  it  vj-  vnj<. 


lucr  uic  ii«»ii...«  P><BB  .   -      .      , 

5  Comb. :  presser-bar,  (<i)  the  presser  in  a  knit- 
ting-machine:  see  3 ;  (b)  the  vertical  bar  in  a  sew- 

'  inn-machine  which  bears  the  presser-foot ;  presaer- 
flyer  (Spinning},  a  flyer  (see  FLYKB  3  e)  having 

i  a  spring-arm  which  presses  against  the  bobbin  to 
regulate  the  tension  in  winding  on  the  yarn; 
cresser-foot,  the  foot-plate  of  a  sewing-machine 

rju'^TSb^BrS  -^^^r^^.      3**  *&&**  d*h>«*  to  the  i?«w**\ 

made  in  the  North.     189*  Ibid.  30 .Jan.  3/1  A.. building       pregser-frame,  a  spinning-frame  furnished  with 
erected  in  pressed  1-eices.er  facing  bnck^t  dark  red._  ^  %££%£ 

f  Pre-sserage.  Obs.  rare.     [a.  OF.  pressorage 
\   (1206  in  Godef.),  -oiragt,  -ouerage,  etc.  (rood.K 
!  pressurage},  (.  pressoirier   (mod.K.  pressurer)  to 
press  (grapes),  f.  pressoir  a  wine-press.]    ?  Pressing, 


*.*  + 


Pressed,  t  prest,  ppl.at    [f. 

fl    Hired,  engaged  (with  earnest-money).  Obs. 

1650  FULLER  Pisfah  ii.  ii.  Gad  I  16.  79  Ahimaaz.  .bein, 
a  messenger  volunleer,  would  confess.. no  more  news  then 
what  he  knew  would  be  welcome,  whitest  Cushl  a  prest  Post 
must  relate  the  full  of  his  message. 

2.  Forced  to  enlist  in,  or  seized  for  use  in,  the 
royal  or  public  service. 

1589  Late  foy.  Sp.  f,  Port.  (1881)  51  Our  slovenly  prest 
menTwhome  the  lustices.  .have  sent  us  out  as  the  scumr 
and  dregges  of  their  Countrey.  l«S»  COLLINGES  Cm-eat 
for  Prof.  (1653)  Aiijb,They  were  all  prest  men,  that  ran 
away  presently.  1705  LD.  SEYMOUR  in  Hearne  Collect.  31  Oct. 
,O  H.  S.)  I.  62,  no  Volunliers  are  better  than  aco  press  d 
men.  1748  Ansons  fay.  i.  iii.  3"  The  Spaniards  wen 
sensible  of  the  disaffeclion  of  their  prest  hands.  i«7<> 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  88  A  great  part  of  the  naval 
service  was  still  conducted  by  pressed  ships. 

Presser  (pre-sai).  Also  6  -or.  [Partly  f. 
PUESS  i>.i  +  -fcB';  partly  from  PBESSOCB,  with 
change  of  suffix.] 


.  Ly/Mmludt  rv.  xvii.  (1869)  .184  Wher  of 
men      ue  sn  wel  ofte,  bi  ^e  condyt  bi  which  it  discendeth, 
:    agret  presserage  [F.  pressoucraige\o\  teres. 

Pressful.    [f.  PRESS  f*.i  +  -FCL.]    As  i 


U  dis 


.w«n  crates  in  ' 


A  SO 

,o<yoehe  command 
of  an  officer"  to  press  men  for  service  in  the  navy 


fc™nyC    N    Robinson  Brit.  FM(i*»)  4M  That  all 
orders  who  send  men  to  the  press  shall  give  them  ticket* 


PRESS-GANG. 

No.  i  to  15,  expressing  in  their  tickets  what  press-gang  they 
belong  to.  1707  Inquiry  Causes  Miscarriages  in  Harl. 
Misc.  I.  566  Being  the  other  day  at  the  water-side,  I  saw 
a  press-gang  hauling  and  dragging  a  man,  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner,  in  order  to  send  him  on  board  a  press- 
ketch.  1739  WESLEV  Iv'ks.  (1872)  I.  212  In  the  middle  of 
the  sermon,  the  press-gang  came,  and  seized  on  one  of  the 
hearers.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Widow  <$•  Son  §  12 
He  was  entrapped  by  a  press-gang,  and  carried  off  to  sea. 

Hence  Pre-ss-gang1  v.,iran$.  8c  intr.  =  PHESS  v.2', 
Pre-ss-ganged  ppl.  a.,  Pre- as- ganging  vbl.  sb. 

1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  vii,  There'll  be  no  more 
press-ganging  here  awhile.  1882  Fraser's  Mag.  XXV.  756 
The  surfeit  of  learning  which  so  unhesitatingly  leads  the 
pressganged  scholar  to  accelerate  his  emancipation  from 
the  school  or  university.  1899  IVestitt.  Gaz.  14  Mar.  1/2 
Mr.  George  Harwood,..  member  for  Bolton, ..  mentioned 

' 


of '  press-ganging '. 

Pre  ssible,  ft.  rare~~lt  [f.  PRESS  v.1,  on  ana- 
logy of  COMPRESSIBLE,  repressible,  suppressible.'] 
Capable  of  being  pressed  :  cf.  PRESSABLE. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  11/2  No  doubt  my  friend  the 
Italian  innkeeper  would  be  more  easily  pressible, — what  we 
generally  call  more  reasonable,— in  his  financial  arrange- 
ments if  you  could  argue  out  the  question  of  your  bed  and 
supper  in  good  Tuscan. 

Pre'ssing,  vbl.  sfi.1    [f.  PRESS  v.i  -f  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  PRESS  z;.*,  in  various  senses. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6436  Withoute  presing  more  on  thee, 
I  wol  forth,  and  to  him  goon,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  412/2 
Pressynge,  compressio.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  297  Then 
was  there  great  preassing  to  take  the  King.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farme  414  Good  housholders  doe  not 
loose  the  drosse  of  their  pressings,  but. .cast  them  into 
vessells,  and  with.. water,  make  Cider  for  the  houshold. 
1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  265  Without  y*  extra- 
ordinary pressing  of  friends  I  cannot  remaine  in  it.  1681 
Trinl  S.  Coiledge  10  The  common  Judgment  of  Pressing 
to  Death  must  not  pass  upon  him,  but  an  Attainder  of  High- 
Treason.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  207  Those  secret  Hints,  or 
Pressings  of  my  Mind,  to  doing,  or  not  doing  any  Thing 
that  presented.  1838  JAMES  Robber  \\,  The  madman  re- 
quired no  pressing.  188*  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester  21 
The  manufacture  of  soup  tureens,  covered  dishes, . .  basins, 
&c.  is  called  Hollow  Ware  Pressing.  Ibid.,  The  manu- 
facture of  plates  and  dishes  is  called  Flat  Pressing. 

2.  That    which   results   from   or   remains   after 
pressing;  the  product  of  the  pressing,  the  juice;  in 
//.  also,  the  solid  matter  left  after  expressing  juice. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  59  Where  is  want  of 
such  pulse,  they  may  give  them  pressings  of  Grapes  dryed 
and  cleansed.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  335  Which 
..you  may  put  among  your  pressings  for  a  Water  Cyder. 
1898  Rev.  Brit.  Pharm.  32  The  third  pressing  is  evaporated 
to  such  a  volume  that  when  added  to  the  first  two  the  whole 
shall  measure  2  pints. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  with  sense  *  used  in  or  for 
pressing',  as  pressing-bag,  -case,  -cylinder ',  -knife , 
"machine,  -plank,  -plate,  -roller,  'S/ted,  etc. ;  press- 
ing-boards, boards  used  in  bookbinding  to  com- 
press the  sheets  or  volumes,  and  by  botanists  in 
pressing  specimens  of  plants;  pressing-fat  =  press- 
fat*,  see  PRESS  sb.^-  i6a;   pressing-paper  (sense 

in  quot.  uncertain) ;  now,  botanical  drying-paper. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Pressing-bag,  the  horsehair 
cloth  bag  in  which  flaxseed  or  stearic  acid  is  pressed.  1823 
G.  MARTIN  Bookbinder's  Compl.  Instr.  o  * Pressing  Boards, 
are  flat  boards  made  of  well  seasoned  beech.  1875  URE 
Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  I.  424  (Bookbinding)  The  volumes  are 
carefully  laid  between  pressing-boards  with  their  rounded 
backs  put  outside  the  edges  of  each  pressing-board  so  as  to 
escape  the  coming  squeeze.  1894  FENN  In  Alpine  Valley 
I.  153  Only  let  me  get  my  pressing-boards  and  the  alpen- 
stock. 1807  MRS.  E.  L.  VOVNICH  Gadfly  (1904)  5/2  He 
expended  half  his  spare  cash  on  botanical  books  and  *press- 
ing-cases,  and  started  off.  .for  his  first  Alpine  ramble.  1810 
Patent  Specif.  No.  3385  Having  the  *pressmg  cylinder 
reduced  at  one  side  in  the  well-known  form  called  the 
D  roller  (chiefly  used  by  calicoe  printers).  1561  DAUS  tr. 
Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  214  There  shall  the  right  *press- 
ing-fat  be  set  vp  and  made  readie.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Cata.1.  113/1  Two  Cloth  Cutting  Machines.  One  *Pressing 
Machine.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  cij  b,  *Pressing  papers 
the  C.  leues  xxd.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  488  Make  thy 
^pressing  plank,  .of  the  black  Sapine  or  Horn-beam  tree. 
Pressing,  vbl.  sb2  :  see  under  PRESS  z>.2 
Pressing,  ///.  a.  [f.  PRESS  z>.i  + 
That  presses,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  That  presses,  or  weighs  heavily ;  burdensome. 
1591   Troub,  Raigne  K.   John  i.  14  The  heauy  yoke  Of 

pressing  cares,  that  hang  vpon  a  Crowne.  1657  AUSTEN 
Fruit  Trees  n.  15  The  sense  of  his  present  misery  is  there- 
fore the  more  pressing. 

2.  That  presses  physically ;  exerting  or  causing 
pressure.     Pressing  sail :  see  PRESS  sbj-  9. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elem  Philos.  (1839)  211  Bodies,  whose 
parts  yield  more  or  less  to  the  endeavour  which  the  pressing 
body  makes  at  the  first  arrival.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe 
v.  65  Nor  wanted  'mid  the  pressing  crowd  Deep  feeling. 

3.  Calling  for  immediate  attention  ;  urgent. 

1616  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I. 
400  Providing  for  matters  most  necessary,  and  discharging 
the  most  pressing  and  crying  debts.  1690  LOCKE  Got't. 
i.  iv.  §  42  His  pressing  wants  call  for  it.  17^81  GIBBON 
Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  175  [He]  advanced  into  the  provinces  of  the 
South,  to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger. 
1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  151/2 
Pressing  evils  are  not  got  rid  of,  because  they  are  not  talked 
of.  1885  Law  AY/.  29  Ch.  Div.  459  The  real  object.. was 
to  enable  the  directors  to  pay  off  pressing  liabilities. 
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b.  Of  a  request,  invitation,  etc. :  Expressed  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  compliance ;  also  of  the 
person  :  persistent  in  solicitation ;  importunate. 

1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III.  201  They  received  fresh  and 
more  pressing  Invitations.  1710  STEELE  Toiler  No.  200 
f  2  My  Mother.  .U  very  pressing  with  me  to  marry.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Pref,  A  new  and  pressing  application  fur 
the  Author's  sentiments.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  29 
They  are  very  pressing  in  their  invitations  whenever  any 
eating  is  going  on.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV. 
662  He  had.  .come  up  to  town.. in  consequence  of  a  press- 
ing summons  from  Porter. 

!  Fre'ssiiig-iron.  Obs.  An  iron  implement 
(=  IRON  sb.l  5)  used  by  tailors,  dressmakers,  laun- 
dresses, etc.,  which  is  heated,  and  used  to  press 
down  seams,  smooth  cloth,  and  the  like ;  a  smooth- 
ing-iron. Also  fig. 

1343  Reading  Abbey  Tailor  sCompotus  (Add.  MS.  19657), 
In  Reparacione  vnius  pressynge  yryn  pro  Scissore  viij.d. 
1459  SfaldoH^  Essex,  Court  Rolls  Bundle  34.  No.  i  b,  A 
pressynge  yren,  precii  ii  d.  1577-87  HoLiNSHiiDCAr0«.  III. 
1064/2  Then  Mosbie  hauing  at  his  girdle  a  pressing  iron  of 
fourteene  pounds  weight,  stroke  him  on  the  hed  with  the 
same.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  313  Take  a 
Taylors  pressing  Iron  made  hot  and  rub  it  up  and  down 
upon  the  cloth,  c  1637  WOTTON  Let.  to  Sir  R.  Baker  in 
Reliq.  (1651)  446  Your  worldly  troubles  have  been  but 
Pressing-Irons  to  your  heavenly  cogitations. 

Fre-ssiiigly,  adv.  [f.  PRESSING  ///.  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  pressing  manner;  urgently;  importunately. 

1642  HOWELL  For.  Trccv.  (Arb.)  33  The  one  contracts  and 
enchaines  his  words,  and  speakes  pressingly  and  short. 
a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  125  First,  in  respect  of  the  express 
testimonie  of  the  poet ;.  .secondly,  and  more  pressingly  (as  I 
think)  because  of  the  absurd  consequence.  1760  C.  JOHN- 
STON Chrysal (1822)  II.  149  My  motive  for  writing  to  you  so 
pressingly  to  come  to  me.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
Lett.  (1883)  I.  392  W.  E.  Forster.. pressingly  hospitable, 
took  us  home  with  him. 

Fre-ssingness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  pressing ;  urgency  ;  importunity. 

a  1681  ALLESTREE  Serrtt.,  Matt.  vf.  22,  23  (1684)  II.  258 
This  consideration  alone  might  apply  it  self  with  pressingness 
upon  us.  1684-5  BOYLE  Min.  Waters  Advt.,  Which  pressing- 
ness  of  theirs  he  could  not  deny  to  be  the  more  excusable, 
on  this  occasion.  x88x  P.  BROOKS  Candle  of  Lord  127  He 
has  been  allowing  the  nearness  and  pressingness  of  his  own 
circumstances  to  delude  him. 

Pression  (pre'Jan).  Now  rare.  [a.  F.  pression 
(i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  pre$sion-emt  n.  of 
action  f.  premHre :  see  PRESS  z*.1] 

1.  The  action  of  pressing  ;  pressure. 

i6<Sx  BOYLE  Spring  of  Air  (1682)  no  This  is  tne  difference 
between  Pression  and  Suction,  that  suction  makes  such  an 
adhesion  and  pression  doth  not,  1674  GREW  Disc.  Mixture 
iv.  §  3  Weight  it  self  is  but  Pression.  1880  Nature  XXI. 
422/2  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  pression  diamond  will 
withstand  a  high  temperature. 

f2.  In  the  Cartesian  physics:  Pressure  or  im- 
pulse communicated  to  and  propagated  through 
a  fluid  medium.  Obs. 

1672  NEWTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5089  Other  Mechanical 
Hypotheses  on  which  Light  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  any 
Pression  or  Motion  whatsoever,  excited  in  the  aether  by  the 
agitated  parts  of  Luminous  bodies.  1704 — Optics  HI.  (1721) 
336  If  Light  consisted  only  in  Pression  propagated  without 
actual  Motion,  it  would  not  be  able  to  agitate  and  heat  the 
Bodies  which  refract  and  reflect  it.  1756  AMORY  Buncle 
(1770)  1. 187  If  the  moon. .  by  pression  and  attraction,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  flux  and  reflux. 

3.  In  massage  :  *  A  method  of  pressing  or  com- 
pressing the  muscles,  by  means  of  the  whole  hand, 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  the  roulette  *  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}, 

1887  D.  MAGUIRE  Art  Massage  i.  (ed.  4)  15  In  the  sundry 
pressions  he  should  not  fatigue  the  patient.  Ibid.  ii.  27, 
I  believe  that  a  soft  percussion . .  might  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  massage  by  pression. 

Pressiroster  (presir^'stw).  Ornith.  [ad.  F. 
pressirostre  (Cuvier),  ad.  mod.L./r^z'/w//-wadj., 
f.  L.  press-us  pressed  +  rostrum  beak,  bill.]  A  bird 
of  the  Pressirostres  of  Cnvier,  now  included  in  the 
Ckaradriomorpkse  or  plover-snipe  group.  So 
Pressiro'stral  a.,  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Pressirostres ;  Pressiro'strate  a.,  having  a  com- 
pressed beak  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858). 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.t  etc.,  Pressirosters,  a  tribe  of 
wading  birds,  including  those  which  have  a  flattened^  or 
compressed  beak.  1847  WEBSTER,  Pres&irostral,  having 
a  compressed  or  flattened  beak  ;  applied  to  certain  birds,  as 
the  lapwing.  Partington. 

t  Pre-ssitant,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  type 
*pres  sit  ant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  *pressitar£,  iterative  of 
pressdre  to  PRESS  :  cf.  cursitare.]  Continuing  to 
press ;  exerting  continuous  pressure. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  i.  ix.  34  Neither  the  Celestial 
matter  of  the  Vortices  nor  the  Air  nor  Water  are  pressitant 
in  their  proper  places. 

Fressive  (pre-siv),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  obs.  F. 
pressif,  -ive,  pressing,  urgent,  violent  (i6th  c.  in 
Godef.) :  see  PRESS  z/.l  and  -IVE.] 

t  1.   Pressing,  urgent.  Obs. 

1619  Times  Storehouse  in.  n.  iii.  301/1  If  the  affairs  are 
pressme..each  canton  must  aduertise  his  confederates,  to 
be  in  readinesse  for  aduising  (altogether)  on  that  which  is 
to  bee  done. 

f2.  Oppressive.  Obs. 

1623  BP.  HALL  Contempl.^O.  T.  xvm.  I,  How  did  he  make 
siluer  to  be  in  leru^alem  as  stones,  if  the  exactions  were  so 
pressiue? 


PRESS-MONEY. 

f3.  Impressive.  Obs. 

1623  tr.  Favine's  Theat.  Hon.  \\.  xiii.  213  These  are  the 
most  pregnant  and  pressiue  passages. 

4.  Characterized  by  pressure;  pressing. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  133  From  the  pressive 
violence  of  the  action,  it  has  also  been  highly  beneficial  in 
many  cases  of  obstruction.  1887  D.  MAGUIRE  Art  Massage 
(ed.  4)  Introd.  6  Give  pressive  movements  to  the  several  joints. 

tPre"SSly,a</7>.  Obs.  Also6precely,7presly. 
[f.  PRESS  a.  +  -LY  ^  ;  in  sense  I  perh.  short  for 
expressly.']  1.  ?  Expressly. 

a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2577  This  mater  we  h'aue  mouyd, 
you  myrthys  to  make,  Precely  purposyd  vnder  pretence 
of  play. 

2.  Concisely;  precisely,  exactly. 

1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.,  Dominus  Verulamins,  No  man 
ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  presly,  more  weightily.  1642 
H.  MORE  Song  Soul  it.  ii.  n.  xxviii,  Still  more  presly  this 
point  to  pursue,  a  1675  LIGHTFOOT  Rem.  (1700)  48  Study  them 
pressly,  for  they  are  of  infinite  sweetness  and  satisfaction. 

Fre'ssman 1.    [f.  PRESS  j<M  +  MAN  sby\ 

1.  A  man  engaged  in  a  wine-press.  rare~~l. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  ///Wxvm.  516  One  only  path  to  all,  by 

which  the  pressmen  came  In  time  of  vintage. 

2.  A  man  who  operates  or  manages  a  printing- 
press;  esp,  a  hand-press  printer. 

1598  FLORIO,  Battittire,  ..  a  Printers  presse-man.  1683 
MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxiv.  r  5  When  the  Press- 
man  Pulls,  the  Tennants  of  the  Head  shall  have  an  equal 
Horizontal  level  Check.  1763  W.  LEWIS  Comm.  Phil,. 
Techn.  374  The  care  and  attention  of  the  pressmen  in  well 
working  the  ink  on  the  types  with  the  balls,  are  very 
material  points.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  III. 
74/1  Pressmen,  who  apply  ink  to  the  surface  of  the  form  of 
types,  and  take  off  the  impressions  upon  paper.  The  press- 
men  who  work  steam  presses  are  called  machine  minders. 
1894  Labour  Comm.  Gloss.)  Pressmen,  mechanics  engaged 
in  printing  by  the  old  hand  presses  (very  few  now)  taking 
off  impressions  on  paper,  whether  from  type,  stone,  wood- 
cuts, or  metal  plates. 

3.  One  who  writes  or  reports  for  the  daily  or 
weekly  press ;  a  reporter,  a  journalist. 

1859  SALA  Tw.  roundClock  (1861)  34  This  brave  old  press- 
man, who,,  .when  there  were  neither  contributors  nor  com- 
positors to  be  found  at  hand,  bravely  took  off  his  coat,  and 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  first  translated,  and  then,  .proceeded  to 
set  up  in  type  his  own  manuscript.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
13  Sept.  4/2  Our  Commissioner.. was  not  the  first  press 
man  presented  to  the  Japanese  Sovereign.  1898  Daily 
News  31  Aug.  6/3  (Institute  of  Journalists)  Sir  Edward 
Russell  delivered  his  presidential  address  before  a  large 
audience  of  pressmen  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

4.  In  shoemaking:  A  workman  who  stamps  out 
the  sole-leather  for  boots  or  shoes  with  a  press. 

1895  Daily  News  22  Mar.  7/3  The  demand  for  an  increase 
of  wages  to  clickers  and  pressmen.  1897  Ibid.  17  Mar.  3/2 
A  minimum  wage  of  28^.  per  week  for  clickers  and  26$.  per 
week  for  press  men. 

+  Fre'ssman2.  Obs.  [f.  PRESS  sb?  or  z>.2  + 
MAN  sbl  In  sense  I  perh.  toi  prest-tnan.] 

1.  A  man  '  pressed '  into  naval  or  military  service ; 
an  impressed  man. 

1638  EARL  OF  MANCHESTER  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  282  The  soldiers  that  are  to  go  must  now 
be  press  men.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  10  May,  To  get  some 
soldiers,  .to  go  keep  pressmen  on  board  our  ships. 

2.  A  member  of  a  press-gang. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Pressman,  i.  One  who  forces  another  into 
service ;  one  who  forces  away.  1775  in  ASH.  i8a8  in 
WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Pre'ssinanship.    [f.  PRESSMAN  i  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  Occupation  as  pressman  in  a  printing-office. 
-1825  HANSARD  Typographia  912  Those  sheet-anchors  of 
pressmanship  called  points. 

2.  Occupation  as  a  writer  or  reporter  for  the  press. 
1882  Sat.  Rev.  i  Apr.  400/1  During  his  sixteen  years  of 

pressmanship . .  the  passion  for  truth  has  solely  possessed  him. 

Pre "SB-mark.  [PRESS  sbJ-  14.]  In  libraries, 
a  mark  or  number  written  or  stamped  in  or  on 
each  book  (now  usually  on  the  inside  of  the  cover), 
and  also  given  in  the  library  catalogue,  specifying 
the  room,  book-press,  book-case,  shelf,  etc.,  where 
the  book  is  kept. 

[1684  E.  CHAMBERLAVNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  (ed.  12)  n.  228 
Margin,  The  several  Marks  on  the  Presses  which  contain 
the  Records.)  i8oa  PLANTA  Cat  MSS.  Cott.  Libr.  Br. 
A/us.  p.  xiL  note,  The  books  were  deposited  in  fourteen 
presses,  over  which  were  placed  the  busts  of  the  twelve 
Caesars  and  of  Cleopatra  and  Faustina,  whence  the  press- 
marks given  to  the  volumes  in  its  several  catalogues.  1841 
HALLIWELL  in  Cov.  Myst.  Introd.  6  A  quarto  volume,., 
now  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  collection  of  manuscripts. . 
under  the  press-mark  Vespas.  D.  viii.  1906  Edin.  Rev.  Jan. 
130  The  press-mark  was  always  omitted. 

tFre-ss-ma'Ster.  Obs.  [f.  PRESS  sb?  + 
MASTER  J<M]  One  who  was  authorized  to  impress 
recruits ;  the  officer  in  command  of  a  press-gang. 

1673  A.  WALKER  Leez  Lachrymans  12  He  that's  taken 
by  this  great  Press-master,  must  serve  m  person.  1690 
Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2541/4  These  are  to  desire  all  Officers, 
Press-Masters  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  to .Press 
the  foresaid  Samuel  Courtner  wherever  they  shall  find  him. 
1697  View  Penal  Laws  52  Two  men  for  every  hundred 
Tun  [collier]  Vessel.. Press  free;  and  if  any  Press-master 
presume  to  press  such  then  he  shall  forfeit  »/.  ™$Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4087/4  In  case  he  should  have  been  forced  from 
his  Duty  by..  Press  Masters  by  Land  or  Sea. 

Fre-ss-mo'ney,  tpre-st-mo^ey.     Now 

only  Hist.     Also  6  presse-,  7  pressed-.     [Ong. 
fust-money,  (.  I'BEST  st>*  +  MONEY. 


FRESSNESS. 

The  change  in  press-monry  may  have  been  at  first  a  pho    i 
netic  simplification,  the  /  between  two  consonants  being    [ 
squeezed  out,  as  in  OE.  klostma,  bUinta,  blossom,  Christmas 
\h\-snUiS\Christ.cross,criss*ross,  etc.  i  this  would  naturally    ; 
encourage  association  with  the  notion  of  pressing  and  pres-    I 
sure,  as  in  PRESS  v.''    Cf.  the  i«h  c.  spelling pressed-moiiey, 
as  if  money  paid  to  men  when  pressed.    (Some   I7tn  c. 
etymologists  fancifully  derived  the  name  from  PREST  a., 
and  explained  il  as  money  paid  to  men  for  being    prepared 
or  '  ready '  for  service.)) 

1.  Money  advanced,  a  loan  ;  esp.  to  the  sovereign 
in  an  emergency;   =  PREST  sb^  I. 

„.    1560-1  Newcastle  Guilds  (Surtees)  89  An  act  mayd  for 
th.-  payment  of  the  prest  [in isfr.  press]  money.    [Cf.  quots.    , 
1560-1  in  PREST  J*.1  i  and  PREST  v?  !.] 

2.  Money  paid  in  advance  for  work  undertaken, 
or  expenses  to  be  incurred ;  —  PREST  s6.1  3. 

a,  J44<  Order  Queen's  Coronation  in  Rymer  Fcedera 
(1710)  XI.  83  That  ye  Deliver  under  oure  saide  Tresorer.. 
in  Prest  Moncye  the  some  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds.  1339 
in  flonseh.  Ord.  (1790)  228  The  said  Cofferer  shall  give 
prest  money  beforehand  to  every  of  the  said  Purveyors. 
1604  Ibid.  309  Item,  lhat  the  Cofferer  doe  give  Prest-Moncy 
before  hand  to  Our  Purvayers. 

3.  Earnest-money  paid  to  a  sailor  or  soldier  on 
his  enlistment,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  the 
legal  proof  of  his  engagement ;   '  the  King's  (or 
Queen's)  shilling  ' ;   -  PREST  J*.1  4. 

a.  »J»3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxc.  667  Then  it  was 
ordayned . .  to  gyue  all  mancr  of  men  of  warre  lycence  to  go 
thyder  [to  Spain) ;  And  the  kyng  delyuered  them  their  first 
prest  money.  154$  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  792  Master 
Hugh  Sluycklye..nathc..laidowt  ccrten  summes of  monye 
for  the  conduyt  and  prest  monye  of  such  maryners  as  he 
towke  up  to  go  to  Portesmouthe.  1548  ELYOT  Diet., 
Authoramentuni,..si\*o  earnest  money,  wages  or  hyre, 
preast  money.  i«S  PHILPOT  in  Foxe  A.tfM.  (1583)  1833/1 
They  haue  taken  his  prest  money  a  great  while,  and  now 
let  them  shew  themselues  readye  to  scrue  hym  faythfully. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livyn.  xxiv.  59Thecomminaltie .  .encouraged 
one  another  not  to  take  prest  monie,  or  to  enter  their  names 
in  the  muster-masters  book.  1619  DALTON  Country  Just. 
cvii.  (1630)  280  Souldiers  entered  of  Record  and  having  taken 

e  Money.     1633  D.  R[OCERS)  Treat.  Sac  ram.  i.  170 
isme  is  our  prest-mony  to  bind  us  to  Christ  in  all 
estates  to  be  his  souldiers.    1666  PEPYS  Diary  30  June,  He 
bad  not  money  to  pay  the  pressed-money  to  the  men.    1710 


payd  the  xvjth  day  of  aprill  unto  them  in  presse  monye. . 
liij  s.  Ibid.,  Urn.  payd  unto  gefferaye  voo  the  xxiiijt  of  luly 
(Tor  Presse  monye.. xijd.  159$  Locrine  il.  ii,  Thra.  My 
captain  and  the  cobler  so  hard  at  it?  Sirs,  what  is  your 
quarrell  1  Capt.  Nothing  sir,  but  that  he  will  not  take  presse- 
mony  1649  O.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  I',  ccxcix,  The 
Subtle  traps  Of  Pay,  or  Press-money,  a  1659  Bp.  BKOWNRIG 
Semi.  (1674)  1 1.  xxiii.  294  'Tis  like  Press-money,  if  once  thou 
receives!  it,  thou  art  bound  to  do  service.  1689  Royal 
Proclam.  29  Apr.  in  Land.  Gal.  No.  2450/2  Nevertheless 
His  Majesty  is  informed,  that  several  Mariners, . .  Press'd 
for  His  Service,  and  having  received  Press-Money,  do 


a  i?ao  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  11722)  ll.  41  The  Justices'., 
resolved  to  press  him  for  a  Soldier.. and  Bennet  sent  Con- 
stables to  give  him  Press-Money. 

•\  Pre'ssness.  Obs.  rare—*,  [f.  PRESS  a.  + 
-NESS.]  Conciseness. 

1718  YOUNG  Love  Fame  Pref.  Aivb,  An  excellent  critick 
of  our  own  commends  Boileau's  closeness,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
pressness,  particularly. 

Pressor(pre-s^j),a.  Phys.  [Agent-n.  in  L.  form 
hompremlre  to  press,  used  altri/>.\  That  presses ; 
stimulating,  exciting. 

1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Pressor  nerves,  nerves  whose 
simulation  increases  activity  of  vaso-motor  centres.  1895 
Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  /Vwsonexciung,  stimulating.  1899  A  llbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  258  If  the  basilar  artery  be  embolised  by  in- 
jeclions  into  the  vertebral  arteries  the  greatest  pressor  effects 
occur.  1904  Brit.  Me,l.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  603  The  extract., 
seems  to  contain  both  a  pressor  and  a  depressor  substance. 

Pressor,  obs.  f.  PKESSER  ;  var.  PRESSOUR. 

•(•  PressoTian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  prcssori-tu 
(see  next)  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pressing  and 
moulding  in  clay :  cf.  press-ware  in  PRESS  s6.1  16  a. 

i6i»  STURTEVANT  Metallica  xii.  82  Earthen  pipes  by  the 
Pressorian  Art,  being  well  made  are  as  strong  to  hould  and 
conuey  water  as  leaden  pipes  or  potters  pots. 

t  Pressour.  Obs.  Also  4-6  -ure,  5  -ur,  6  -or, 
(4  presour,  5  prassur).  [a.  OF.  pressor,  -our,  -cur, 
variants  of  pressoir  (uth  c.  in  Littre) :— late  L. 
pressonum  a  press  for  wine,  oil,  etc.,  sb.  use  of 
neut.  of  pressdritis  adj.,  f.  press-,  ppl.  stem  offre- 
mtre  to  press :  cf.  pressor.  See  also  PRESSER.] 

1.  An  apparatus  or  instrument  for  pressing  or 
squeezing,  a.  A  wine- or  oil-press :  =  PRESS  in. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Iv.  i  Haly  kirke  as  a  grape  in  be 
pressure  cries  god  hafe  mercy  of  me.  1381  WYCLIF  Matt. 
xxi.  33  Ther  was  an  husbondman,  that  plantide  a  vyne  ?erd, 
. . and  dalue  a  pressour  \v.r.  pressure,  1388  presour]  therynne. 
Ci4»s  I'x.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  666/14  fix  torcular,  prassur. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  LvfManhode  IV.  xvii.  (1869)  184  It  is  strcyned 
in  a  pressour  [F.fressauer].  1538  WARUE  tr.  Alexis'  Sfcr. 
(1568)  46  b,  Presse  them  in  a  faire  white  linnen  cloth  in  a 
presvour,  vntyll  there  issue  out  a  very  cleare  oyle.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  192/45  A  Pressure, />r«w/K»/. 

b.  «=  PRESS  st>.1  10. 

1361  [see  PRESS  s<M  10).  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xix.  Ixxv.  (1495)  II  ij/j  Chese  eten  after  mecte  thur.styth 
dounwarde  be  mcele  as  it  were  a  pressour. 
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.    g. 

1416  l.voa  Dt  Gait.  Pilgr.  15897  In  a  pressour  off  gret 
peyne  They  lean  ful  offle  A  man  dyilreyne.  c  144.5  — 
Nightingale  304  The  strong  pressour  of  oure  Redetnpcioun, 
On  whiche  ihe  bloode  downe  be  his  sides  Ranne. 

2.  A  clothes-press,  a  cupboard  :   -Punas  J*.'  14. 

U7i  in  Ripon  Ch.  Aclt  (Surtees)  154  Unum  pressur  in  alia 
camera  mea.  ISS«  Knarestorough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  s? 
My  sone  to  have  one  pressour.  1564  in  Wills  «r  /nv.  fi.  C. 
(Surlees)  I.  218.  I  geue  him  my  prcssor,  my  gownes  my 
surpless,  my  ij  furred  amysis.  .and  all  other  rayments  apper- 
teynyng  vnto  me. 

Pre'BS-pa:per.  [ad.  F.  presse-papur  (in  Dut. 
Acad.  1878),  t.  prase,  imperative  or  stem  of  presser 
to  PRESS  +papter  paper.]  A  plain  or  ornamental 
weight  with  a  flat  base  for  pressing  or  securing 
loose  papers  ;  a  paper-weight 

1811  PELLATT  Mem.  Glass  Maiiuf.  Expl.  Plates  6  A  solid 
square  block  of  glass,  .to  serve  as  a  press  paper  or  chimney 
ornament.  [1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Russia  (ed.  2)  I.  383  A 
library  table,  with  ink-stand,  presse-papier,  paper-cutters, 
and  other  articles  in  keeping.) 

Pre'ss-room  '.    [C  PRESS  .r*.1  +  ROOM  si,] 

1.  The  room  in  a  printing-office  in  which  the 
presses  stand,  and  where  the  printing  is  done. 

1683  MOXON  Mich.  Kxerc.,  Printing  ii.  P  i  The  Roof  and 
Sides  of  the  Press  Room.  1814  J.  JOHNSON  Tyfogr.  II.  vm. 
222  The  press-room  should,  if  possible,  be  separated  from 
the  composing-room.  i88>  J.  SOUTHWARD  Praet.  Printing 
(1884)  411  The  press-room  is  generally  in  the  basement. 

2.  A  room  in  which  a  press  of  any  kind  is  kept. 
1696  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3186/4  That  none  but  Persons  of 

Quality,  and  those  concerned  in  the  Coinage,  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Melting-houses,  Mill-rooms,  Press-rooms.  1839 
W.  H.  AINSWORTH  y.  Sheppard  in.  ix,  The  Press  Room, 
a  dark  close  chamber,  near  Waterman's  Hall,  obtained  its 
name  from  an  immense  wooden  machine  kept  in  it,  with 
which  such  prisoners  as  refused  to  plead  to  their  indict- 
ments were  pressed  to  death.  1839  Unit  Diet.  Arts  863 
The  press-room  at  the  Royal  Mint  contains  eight  machines. 

t  Press-room  '-*.  Obs.  [f.  PRESS  j*.2+  ROOM.] 
The  cabin  or  apartment  in  which  newly  impressed 
men  were  confined. 

1811  Chrm.  in  Ann.  Rtg.  152/2  The  new  raised  men  on 
board  the  Neptune  tender..  broke  through  the  pressroom, 
and  took  possession  of  the  vessel 
Press  sail  =  press  of  sail:  see  PRESS  j<M  9. 
Pressumyt,  obs.  So.  form  of  PRESUMED. 
Pre-ssurage.    rare.      [a.   F.  pressitragc    the 
action  of  pressing,  '  also,  the  fee  thats  due  to  th' 
owner,  or  giuen  for  th'  vse,  of  a  common  wine- 
presse'  (Cotgr.  1611),  f.  pressurer  to  press:  see 
-AGE  3.]     (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pressuraff,  the  juice  of  the 
grape  extracted  by  the  press;  a  fee  paid  to  the  owner 
of  a  wine-press  for  its  use.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 
Pre-ssural,  a.    [f.  next  +  -AL.]    Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  pressure. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1896  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  17  Feb.  4 
Arrangement  for  obtaining  pressural  disturbance  through 
a  considerable  space  of  air. 

Pressure  (pre-pCu,  pre-Jar).  [a.  obs.  F. 
pressure  (lath  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  I,,  pressfira,  f. 
press-,  ppl.  stem  offremtre  to  press  :  see  -DRE.] 

I.  1.  The  action  or  fact  of  pressing  ;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  pressed  (in  the  various  senses 
of  PRESS  z'.1);  the  exertion  of  continuous  force  upon 
or  against  a  body  by  some  other  body  in  contact 
with  it  (the  results  being  various  according  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  bodies,  and  the  yielding  or 
non-yielding  nature  of  that  which  is  pressed)  ; 
compression,  squeezing,  crushing,  etc. 

1601  ?  MARSION  Pasquil  <y  Kath.  til.  98  The  pressure  of 
my  haires,  or  the  puncture  of  my  heart,  stands  at  the  seruice 
of  your  sollide  perfections.  1601  —  Ant.  *  Met.  v.  Wks. 
1856  I.  66  In  the  soft  pressure  of  a  melting  kisse.  1656  Ir. 
Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  333  When  two  bodies  having 
opposite  endeavours,  press  one  another,  then  the  endeavour 
of  either  of  them  is  that  which  we  call  pressure,  and  is 
mutual  when  their  pressures  are  opposite.  17*5  N.  ROBIN- 
SON Th.  Physick  308  Let  every  thing  be  remov  d,  that  may 
cause  the  least  Pressure  upon  his  Breast.  1744  BEKKELKV 
Sin's  §  46  The  juice  of  olives  or  grapes  issuing  by  the 
lightest  pressure  is  best.  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Islet  v.  xix, 
Verdure  meet  For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet.  1830  KATF.R 
&  LARDNER  Meek.  v.  55  If  motion  be  resisted,  the  effect  is 
converted  into  pressure.  £-1860  FARADAY  Forces  Not.  iv. 
119  We  can  obtain  heat..  by  the  pressure  of  air.  1875 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Riding  Recall,  xii.  (1870)  ai6  They 
tblood-hounds]  arc  sad  cowards  under  pressure  from  a  crowd. 

2.  Physics.  The  force  exerted  by  one  body  on 
another  by  its  weight,  or  by  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  power,  viewed  as  a  measurable  quantity,  the 
amount  being  expressed  by  the  weight  upon  a  unit 

area. 

Absolute  pressure,  the  total  pressure  (of  steam,  etc.),  found 
by  adding  the  amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  that 
indicated  by  the  ordinary  steam-gauge  (which  shows  the 
relative  pressure,  or  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere1. 
Pressure  of  the  atmosphere  :  see  ATMOSPHERIC  pressure. 
Centre  a/  pressure  :  see  CENTRE.  High  pressure,  law 
pressure  :  see  8. 

1660  BOYLE  Ifew  Exp.  Phyt.  Meek.  xliiL  Wks.  1772  I.  115 
The  conjecture..  that  perhaps  the  pressure  of  the  air^  might 


PRESSURE. 

forty  feet  high,  the  bottom  of  that  vessel  will  sustain  nich  * 
pressure  as  would  raise  the  same  water  forty  feel  high. 
1810  ScOktSflY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  191  At  great  depths, 
the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  sea  is  not  a  little  curious. 
18.7  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  I.  337  In  a  fluid  the  pressure  »  in 
all  directions.  1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil.,  etc.  187 
Steam  produced  under  a  pressure  of  35  atmospheres  has  the 
temperature  of  4'93-  «87«  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  91  The  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  15  Ibs.  ui  every 
«iuare  inch.  1800  Pall  MM  G.  18  Sept.  7/2  A  final  test 
ascertains  what  u  called  the  '  pressure  of  the  powder- 
that  U  to  say,  its  explosive  impact  upon  the  breech, 
fb.  In  the  Cartesian  theory :  -  PRESHION  i.  06s. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teen*,  if.  Pressure,  by  this  word 
some  Philosophers,  addicted  to  the  Cartesian  Hypothesis 
mean  a  kind  of  Motion  which  is  impressed  upon  and  pro- 
pagated  through  a  Fluid  Medium. 

O.  In  Electricity:  see  quots.  1907. 

1889  Nature  24  Oct.  630/2  Currents  of  high  tension  are 
converted  into  pressures  suitable  for  incandescent  lampi 
by  means  of  transformers.  1007  Regulations  Use  Electrical 
Energy  under  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1901  In  these 
Regulations  . .  Pressure  means  the  difference  of  electrical 
potential  between  any  two  conductors,  or  between  a  con* 
ductor  and  earth,  as  read  by  a  hot  wire  or  electrostatic  volt- 
meter. —  A.  P.  TROTTER  in  Let.,  Electrical  pressure  is  used 
officially  in  Acts  of  Parliament  and  in  Regulations,  in  pre- 
ference  to  electromotive  force  (which  is  neither  electro- 
motive nor  force).  But  the  relation  between  'electrical 
pressure '  and  the  ordinary  pressure  of  mechanics  or  dyna. 
mics  is  nothing  more  than  an  analogy ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  tension  which  some  prefer.  Strictly  speaking, 
pressure,  tension,  and  force  apply  only  to  matter.  In 
reference  to  Electricity,  all  these  terms  mean  •  That  which 
causes  or  tends  to  cause  an  electric  current '. 

d.  Pressure  of  canvas,  sail  =  press  of  canvas : 
see  PRESS  i*.1  9. 

1823  SCOKESBY  JrnL  Male  Fish.  3  By  carrying  a  pressure 
of  canvass,  we  were  enabled  to  weather  the  Calf  of  Man. 

f3.  (?)That  which  is  pressed  or  prepared  by 
pressing  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1486  Bb.  St.  A  loans  c  vij  b,  Take  pressure  made  of  a 
lombe  that  was  borne  in  vntyme..and  put  it  in  a  gut  of 
a  coluer  and  fede  her  therwilh.  1717  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Back-worm,  Take  a  Pressure  made  of  a  Lamb  that 
was  slink'd,  and  make  thereof  two  or  three  Pieces,  which 
put  into  the  Gut  of  a  Dove  or  the  like  Fowl,  and  feed  your 
Hawk  therewith. 

1 4.  Jig.  The  mark,  form,  or  character  impressed ; 
impression,  image,  stamp.  Obs. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  100  Yea,  from  the  Table  of  my 
Memory,  He  wipe  away,  .all  presurcs  past,  That  youth  and 
observation  coppied  there,  ftid.  111.  il.  27  To  shew  Vcrtue 
her  owne  Feature.. and  the  verie  Age  and  Bodie  of  the 
Time,  his  forme  and  pressure.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  t. 
f  53  No  sooner  did  I  cast  my  eyes  on  her  face,  than  I  knew 
.  .the  very  form  and  pressure  of  Lucinda. 

IL  5.  The  action  of  pressing  painfully  upon 
the  sensations  or  feelings ;  the  condition  of  being 
painfully  pressed  in  body  or  mind  ;  the  weight  or 
burden  of  pain,  grief,  trouble,  poverty,  etc. ; 
affliction,  oppression. 

(The  earliest  sense  in  Eng. ;  also  in  i2th  c.  in  OF.) 
1381  WYCLIK  John  xvi.  21  Whanne  sche  hath  borun  a  sone, 
now  sche  thenkith  not  on  the  pressure  [floss  or  charge; 
Vulg.  pressure],  for  ioye,  for  a  man  is  borun  in  to  the  world. 
1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntyi  (Roxb.)  176  Thorgh  thi  grelh  grace 
and  cheryte  In  alle  the  pressure  of  my  chyldyng.  1516 
rilrr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  57  b,  In  all  peryllcs,  templa- 
cyons,  pressures,  &  necessitees.  c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  cxix.  S.  ii.  In  presure  and  in  panic  My  joyes  thy  pre. 
ceptesgive.  1661  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.p.vm.  His  FathcMy 
chastening  of  pains,  sicknesses,  and  bodily  pressures.  1(67 
Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  r  19  Job,  whom  we  find  not  so  often 
nor  so  passionately  complaining  of  any  of  his  pressures, 
as  of  the  unkind  censures  of  his  friends.  1794  MRS.  RAU. 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  viii,  Emily  struggled  against  the 
pressure  of  grief.  1889  GRETTON  Memory's  Harto.aj  h 
said.. that  the  mental  pressure  and  excitement  was  far  the 
worst ;  it  robbed  him  of  his  sleep, 
f  6.  The  action  of  political  or  economic  burdens ; 
a  heavy  charge ;  the  itate  or  condition  of  being 
weighed  down  or  oppressed  by  these.  Obs. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Pressure,  an  oppression. 
i6a8  SIR  H.  MARTIN  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1650)  I.  581  The 
pressures  and  grievances  of  the  people,  with  the  easie 
remedies.  1641  Ibid.  in.  (1692)!.  641  Detaining  our  Arms, 
destroying  our  Trade  and  Markets,  with  many  more  Pres- 

1  sures  upon  us  than  we  are  willing  torepeat.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Ret.  L  5  8  A  proportion  (how  contemptible  soever  in 
respect  of  the  pressures  now  every  day  imposed,)  never 

I    before  heard  of  in  Parliament,    a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 

1  (1823)  II.  412  He  [Baillie]  thought  it  was  lawful  for  subjects, 
being  under  such  pressures,  to  try  how  they  might  be 
relieved  from  them.  1719  W.  WOOD  Surv.  Trade  ,13  That 

i  our  Goods  were  first  sent  into  Holland,  Flanders,  Italy, 
&c.,  and  afterwards  into  France,  under  the  pressures  of  the 

1    high  duties. 

b.  A  state  of  trouble  or  embarrassment;  //. 
.   straits,  difficulties. 

1648  CAGE  West  Ind.  68  The  Common-wealth  hath  so 
i    fallen  into  heavy  pressuresand  troubles.  17*7  SWIFT  Wonder 
ofWond.  Wks.  t755  II-  "•  53  I"  »«  <?*«"  necessities  and 
pressures  he  applies  himself  to  these  deiues.    1817  JA 
Brit.  India  lit.  vl.  i.47  The  finances  of  the  Company  were 
!    in  their  usual  state  of  extreme  pressure  and  embarras 
1868  M   E.  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sun.  202  The  summer  of  1868 
remembered  as  a  period  of  financial  pressure. 

c.  Urgency  Demand  of  affairs  on  one  §  time  or 


have  an 'interest  in  more  phenomena  than  men  have  hitherto 
thought.  1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge 
55  Buildings  of  very  considerable  Weight  and  Pressure  arc 
found  to  stand  firm  on  such  Foundations.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  186  If  the  vessel  filled  with  water  be 


"SRAEU  Sybil  iv.  xiii.  Another  day^I  have  a  great 

A^ST"  r?oSo!shJ?^l'iU.od0^l'\Vriting  hastily  and  under 
pressure,  bis  language  is  frequently  involved  and  careless. 
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7.  The  action  of  moral  or  mental  force,  or  of 
anything  that  influences  the  mind  or  will;  con- 
straining influence. 

1625  BACON  Ess.t  Unify  in  Relig.  (ArtO  433  1 1  was  a  notable 
Obseruation  of  a  wise  Father.  .That  those,  which  held  and 
perswaded  pressure  of  Consciences,  were  commonly  inter- 
essed  therm.  1656  EARL  MOXM.  tr.  Doccalinis  Advts.fr. 
P amass,  n.  ii.  (1674)  135  Rebelling  against  their  natural 
Lords,  at  the  pressure  of  Forrein  Princes.  1791  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  His  virtue,  such  as  it  was,  could 
not  stand  the  pressure  of  occasion.  1792  U.  STEWART 
1* kilos.  Hum.  Mind  \.  iv.  viii.  270  In  every  slate  of  society 
.  .the  multitude  has.. acted  from  the  immediate  impulse  of 
passion,  or  from  the  pressure  of  their  wants  and  necessities. 
1860  WARIER  Sea-board  II.  8  The  pressure  from  without 
will  be  a  benefit  to  outlying  clergy.  1897  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Dear  Faustina.  xvt  I  really  have  some  influence  with  her 
.  .if  I  put  pressure  on,  I  really  have  a  good  deal. 

III.  8.  High  pressure,  orig.  A  pressure  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  said  in  reference  to 
steam-engines,  but  now  only  a  relative  term  without 
any  absolute  limits  :  esp,  in  reference  to  compound 
engines  in  which  the  steam  is  used  at  different 
pressures  in  the  different  cylinders;  mostly  attrib.^ 
as  in  high-pressure  cylinder^  engine^  steam,  etc.  b. 
transf.  of  speed,  work,  business,  conditions  of  life, 
etc.,  and  in  PathoL9  as  a  high -pressure  pulse,  c.  In 
MeteoroL  said  of  a  dense  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere over  a  certain  region,  indicated  by  a  high 
barometer,  as  in  high-pressure  area,  high-p.  system 
(of  winds).  So  low  pressure,  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  in  23athol.  and  Meteorol. 


97  In  proportion  as  the  iluid  is  more  condensed— high' 
pressure  steam  is  merely  condensed  stean^  just  as  high- 
pressure  air  is  condensed  air ;  and  to  obtain  a  double  or 
triple  pressure,  we  must  have  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity 
of  steam  under  the  same  volume.  Ibid,  [see  Low  a.  20],  j 
1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  212  High-pressure  oscillat- 
ing steam-engine.  Ibid.  213  Self-acting,  .damper,  for  high  ' 
and  low  pressure  steam.  1890  WEBSTER  s.v.  Compound^ 
The  steam  that  has  been  used  in  a  high-pressure  cylinder  is 
made  to  do  further  service  in  a  larger  low-pressure  cylinder. 
b.  1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI  I.  448  The  Importation  of 
the  battu,..by  which  the  slaughter  of  game  is  achieved 
with  a  high-pressure  velocity,  is  another  illustration  of  the 
same  truth.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholnie  p.  xi,  A  small 
freeholder,  who  was  working  under  the  high  pressure  of  a 
stiff"  mortgage.  1862  T.  C.  GKATTAN  Beaten  Paths  II.  3 
The  high-pressure  engine  of  refinement  U  always  furnished  ! 
with  a  safety-valve  against  the  danger  of  explosion.  1888 


no  high  pressure  oratory.  1897  Low-pressure  pulse  [sue 
Low  a.  20].  1901  Dally  Chron.  25  Dec.  5/1  The  strain  of 
another  high-pressure  Session  like  that  of  last  year. 

C.  1891  Daily  News  9  Feb.  2/7  About  the  middle  of  last 
week  a  large  high- pressure  system  spread  over  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  southward.  1900  IVestm.  Gaz.  27  Aug. 
4/2  A  high-pressure  area  lies  over  our  northern  regions,  but 
a  depression  exists  over  the  west  of  France. 

IV.  9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  of  pressure,  as  pres-    , 
sure  height,  stage ;  b.  used  to  indicate  or  ascertain    | 
the  amount  of  pressure  exerted,  as  pressure-anemo-    j 
meter )  'test  \   c.  worked  by  means  of  pressure,  as 
pressure  fan,  pump >,  valve ;  d.  caused  by  pressure,    : 
as  pressure-displacement^  -figure,  -forging,  -$ignt 
-symptom  •    e.   for  pressing,  or  causing  pressure, 
as  pressure-ball,  -bandage,   -bottle,  -box,  -forceps, 
-frame,   -screw ;     f,  objective   and   obj.   gen.,   as 
pressure-fixing,    -reciprocating,    -relieving    adjs. ; 
pressure-reducer. 

1898  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Jan.  7/2  Passing  a  current  of  air  by 
means  of  indiarubber  "pressure-balls  through  a  glass  bottle 
full  of  glass  shavings  steeped  in  sulphuric  acid.  1897 
Allbtttt's  Syst.  Med,  II.  232  The  application  of  *pressure 
bandages  is  very  useful.  1899  Ibid.  VII.  239  In  its  turn  it 
is  attached  by  a  T-tube,  to  a  *pressure  bottle.  1882  Rep.  to 
Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  626  In  order  to  utilize  the 
pressure  due  to  the  elevated  position.. the  water  is  con- 
ducted from  the  ditches  into  a  tank  called  the  '  ^pressure 
box  '.  1903  AGNES  M.  CLERKE  Astrophysics  38  *  Pressure-  ; 
displacements  and  motion-displacements  are,  in  fact,  respec-  j 
lively  concerned,  c  1890  W.  H.  CASMEY  Ventilation  7  The  \ 
"pressure  fan.  .used  where  a  small  volume  of  air  at  a  high  | 
velocity  of  oressure  is  required.  \"b&  Allbittt"s  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  821  Excision  associated  with  the  rapid  application  of 
the  *pressure  forceps.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Printing- 
frame  (Photography),  also  known  as  a  *pressu re-frame. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.t  Med.  VII.  253  At  a  certain  *pressure- 
height  the  fluid  meniscus  exhibits  maximal  pulsations.  1881 
Nature  15  Dec.  167  The  total  work  done  by  a  fluid  *pres- 
su re-reciprocating  engine.  1889  Electrical  Rev.  XXV. 
^83  An  accumulator  is.. merely  a  chemical  converter  which 
is  unequalled  as  a  *pressure-reducer.  1880  HARWELL 
Aneurism  41  The  *pressure  symptoms  of  innominate 
aneurisms  are  very  variable.  1897  A ll&ittt's Syst.  Med.  III. 
87  The  muscles  may  be  so  wasted  that  no  *  pressure- test  is 
available.  1897  Weekly  Sun  19  Sept.  15/2  It  is  forced 
down  by  the  tremendous  ^pressure- valves  into  a  small 
chamber  within  the  tank. 

1O.  Special  Combs. ;  pressure-bar,  a  device  in 
a  planing-machine  for  holding  down  the  material 
to  be  planed  ;  pres  sure -blower,  a  blower  for 
producing  a  blast  in  which  the  air  is  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  pistons ;  pressure -but  ton,  a  (  button  ' 
or  stud,  by  pressing  which  a  spring  is  liberated  or 
an  electric  bell  nmg ;  pressure-cylinder,  the 
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cylinder  of  the  pressure-gauge  of  an  engine ; 
pressure-engine,  a  machine  driven  by  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water,  esp.  one  in  which  the  piston 
of  a  cylinder  is  driven  by  water-power  ;  a  hydraulic 
engine;  pressure-filter,  a  filter  in  which  the 
liquid  is  forced  through  filtering  material  by  pressure 
greater  than  that  of  its  own  weight;  pressure- 
gauge,  -gage,  an  instrument  forshowing  the  pressure 
of  an  elastic  agent,  as  steam  or  gas ;  also,  one  for 
showing  the  pressure  in  a  cannon  or  fire-arm  at  the 
instant  of  explosion  of  the  charge;  pressura 
heatsr,  an  apparatus  for  heating  water,  etc.,  by 
steam  underpressure  ;  pressure-note,  Mus.  a  note 
marked  with  a  crescendo  ;  pressure  paralysis, 
paralysis  caused  by  pressure  on  part  of  the  brain ; 
pressure-pipe,  the  pipe  of  the  pressure-gauge  of 
a  steam-engine  ;  pressure-point,  one  of  the  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  marked  by  special 
sensibility  to  pressure ;  pressure  pouch  =  PHARYN- 
GOCELE;  pressure-register,  a  recording  pressure- 
gauge,  particularly  one  that  records  the  fluctuations 
of  pressure  of  air,  steam,  or  gas  ;  pressure  ridge, 
a  ridge  caused  by  pressure;  esp.  a  ridge  of  ice  in 
the  polar  seas  caused  by  lateral  pressure  ;  pressure- 
spot  =  pressure-point. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t.  Suppl.  s.  v.,  The  long  suits  of 
the  Woodworth  and  the  Woodbury  Patents  were  upon 
'pressure  bars  and  pressure  rollers.  1893  Star  19  May  1/8 
The  new  electric  bells,  .the  substitution  of 'pressure  buttons 
for  the  existing  lever  pulls.  1898  Westni.  Gas.  19  Nov.  2/3 
Whilst  carrying  out  a  speed  trial.. the  'pressure  cylinder 
burst,  and  the  engineer,  .got  badly  scalded.  1815  Chron.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  91/1  A  new  steam  boiler,  worked  by  what  is  called 
a  'pressure  engine  of  about  six  horse  power.  1853  GLYNN 
Power  Water  96  By  the  pressure-engine  and  the  turbine, 
the  power  of  waterfalls  of  any  height ..  may  at  once  be 
made  available.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Filtering-press, 
a  'pressure-filter.  1862  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  II.  xm.  17 
The  Deep-Sea  *PressureA5auge.  1879  Casselfs  Techn. 
Edttc.  iv.  211  Some  mode  of  indicating  at  any  moment  the 
exact  pressure  which  the  steam  exerts,  and  this  we  learn 
by  means  of  the  'pressure-gauge'.  1896  Rep.  Aerated 
Jirea,l  Co.  ii  The  little  boiler  which  is  generally  termed 
the  'pressure  heater.  1899  AMutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  658 
'Pressure  paralysis  for  the  most  part  is  rapidly  recovered 
from.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Nov.  4/3  During  her  gun 
trials  the  *  pressure  pipe,  which  was  8  feet  long,  burst.  No 
one  was  hurt.  1876  tr.  von  Ziemsscns  Cycl.  Med.  XI.  315 
It  is  in  this  form  of  spasm  that  the  'pressure  points  which 
are  capable  of  inhibiting  spasm  have  been  recognised.  1897 
Alllnttt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  363  'Pressure  pouches,  though 
often  called  cesophageal,  in  reality  arise  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  pharynx.  1897  Nansen's  Farthest  North  I.  vi.  241 
The  'pressure-ridges,  .are  apt  to  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  pressure  which  produced  them.  1887  G.  T. 
LADD  Physiol.  Psychol.  410  The  finest  point,  when  it  touches 
a '  'pressure-spot ',  produces  a  sensation  of  pressure,  and  not 
one  of  being  pricked. 

Fre'ss-wa-rrant.  Now//«VA  [f.  PRESS  sb.z 
+  WARRANT  rf.]  A  warrant  giving  authority  to 
impress  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy  or  army. 

a  1688  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Sea  Officers,  And  in  their 
Pockets  carried  their  Press-Warrants.  1770  Chron.  in  A  nn. 
Reg.  147/2  Press-warrants  were  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  next 
morning  the  press-gangs  went  on  board  the  merchant  ships. 
1904  Daily  Chron.  3  Sept.  3/2  In  1673-4.  .Colonel  Strode,  | 
the  Governor  of  Dover  Castle,  had  refused  point  blank  to 
execute  a  press  warrant  till  he  knew  what  Parliament 
would  say. 

Pre'SS-work.    [f.  PRESS  rf.1  +  WORK  sb.} 

1.  The  work  and  management  of  a  printing-press ; 
the  printing  off  on  paper,  etc.  of  what  has  been 
'composed'  or  set  up  in  type;  the  result  of  this, 
the  work  turned  out  from  a  press,  esp.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  quality. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  ffist.  Print.  47  His  excellent  method  of 
disposition,  composition,  and  press-work.  Ibid.  52  His  first 
works,  .resemble the  press-work  of  Worde  and  Pinson.  1832 
BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  208  The  press-work,  or 
printing  off,  is  charged  at  a  price  agreed  upon  for  each  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sheets.  1867  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc., 
etc.  s.v.,  My  fine  presswork  is  meant  work  printed  with  the 
best  paper  and  ink,  and  with  the  utmost  care  at  a  hand 
press.  1896  T.  L.DEViNNEj)/(jjrc»'j  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing 
412  The  new  method  has .. cheapened  common  presswork,., 
but  it  has  not  bettered  the  presswork  of  books. 

2.  Literary  work  done  for  the  press ;  journalistic 
work. 

1888  BARRIE  IVhen  a  Man's  Single  v}  His  first  press-work 
had  been  a  series  of  letters  he  had  written  when  at  school, 
and  contributed  to  a  local  paper. 

3.  Pottery.  The  making  of  ware  by  pressing  the 
clay  into  moulds. 

1839   URE  Diet.   Arts  1012   A  great  variety  of  pottery 
wares,  .are  made  by  two  different  methods,  the  one  called 
press-work,  and  the  other  casting.     The  press-work  U  done    ; 
in  moulds  made  of  Paris  plaster..  .All  vessels  of  an  oval 
form,  and  such  as  have  flat  sides,  are  made  in  this  way. 

4.  Joinery.   (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Press-work. .,  cabinet  work  of   \ 
a  number  of  successive  veneers  crossing  grain,  and  united 
by  glue,  heat,  and  pressure. 

Pre'ss-yard.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  PRESS  K.I 
ib  +  YARD.]  Name  of  a  yard  or  court  of  old 
Newgate  Prison,  in  which  the  torture  of  petite  forte 
el  dure  (PEINE,  PRESS  ».i  i  b)  is  supposed  to  have 
Originally  been  carried  out;  and  from  which,  at 
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a  later  period,  capitally  convicted  prisoners  started 
for  the  place  of  execution. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  v.  99  It  was  as  good  and  all 
one,  as  if  God  had  done  it  with  the  Country,  or  else  the 
Presse-yard  had  ended  the  quarrell.  1717  (title)  The 
History  of  the  Press-Yard  :  or  a  Brief  Account  of  the 
Customs  and  Occurrences  ..  to  be  met  with  in  His 
Majesty's  Goal  of  Newgate  in  London.  Hid.  3  The  Pres*- 
Yard  being  no  part  of  the  Prison,  but  taken  in  as  a  part  of 


in  the  Press-yard.  1771  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  161/1  Their 
wives  and  children  were  admitted  into  the  press-yard  to  take 
their  leave  of  them  before  they  set  out  [for  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn].  1780  Newgate  Cal.  V.  109  Being  brought  down 
into  _the  press-yard,  his  irons  were  knocked  off,  and  he  was 
put  into  the  cart.  1840  BARHAM  fugol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Execu- 
tion, Round  the  debtors'  door  Are  gather'd  a  couple  of 
thousand  or  more;  As  many  await  At  the  press-yard  gate. 
1906  Daily  Chron.  5  Oct.  4/7  The  new  Old  Bailey... There 
will  be  no  '  peine  forte  et  dure ',  commemorated  in  the  name 
Press  Yard. 

t  Pre-ssyly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [perh.  after  F. 
pressfment,  with  substitution  of  English  suffix.] 
Urgently,  pressingly. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  Ixxxii.  122 
Lettres.  .By  the  whyche  they  wrote  well  pressyly  that  her 
sone  sholde  be  delyuerde  to  her  agayne. 

t  Prest,  J*.1  Obs.  Also  5  prestte,  5-7  preste, 
6  preast(e.  [a.  OF.  prest  (i2th  c.  in  Littre), 
mod.F.  prtt,  the  action  of  preparing  or  lending, 
a  loan,  purveyance  for  the  king's  table,  advance 
pay  for  soldiers ;  vbl.  sb.  f.  OF.  prester,  mod.F. 
preter  to  afford,  lend,  PREST  z*.l  So  It.  presto 
a  loan.  (In  Eng.  hist,  documents  the  L.  word  is 
usually presliluni, pa.  pple.  oiprwstare,  PREST  z'.l)] 

1.  An  advance  of  money ;  a  loan  ;   esp.  one  made 
to  the  sovereign  in  an  emergency ;  a  forced  loan ; 
a  grant,  gift,  bequest. 

1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  8/2  Ne  hadde  leen  ye  gret  loones 
and  presttes.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  80  The  creditours 
have  not  been  duelie  paide  of  here  lonys  and  prestis  made 
to  highe  sovereins.  a  15x2  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  683  In  thys 
yere  [1486]  a  prest  was  made  to  the  kynge  of  .ii  M.  Ii.  of  the 
whyche  the  mercers,  grocers,  &  drapers  lent  .ix.  C.  xxxvii.  Ii. 
and  .vi.  s.  a  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Cloutc  353  The  people  mones 
For  prestes  and  for  lones  Lent  and  neuer  payd.  1560-1 
Neivcastle  Guilds  (Surtees)  89  A  serteyn  some  of  money 
beyng  granted  by  waye  of  loon  or  prest.  1577-87  HOUN- 
SHED  Chron.  III.  1090/2  The  first  of  September  the  queene 
demanded  a  prest  of  the  citie  of  London  of  twentie  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  repaied  againe  within  foureteene  daies  after 
Michaelmasse  next  folowing.  1643  PRVNNE  Scru.  Power 
Parl.  App.  29  For  lack  of  money,  he  was  driven  of  necessitie 
to  aske  a  preste  of  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

2.  A  charge,  duty,  or  impost ;  a  deduction  made 
from  or  in  connexion  with  any  payment.     See  also 
quot.  1898. 

1472-3  Rolls  of  Pat-It.  VI.  59/2  The  said  Maire,  Feliship 
and  Merchauntes  [of  the  Staple  of  Caleys],  nor  their  sue- 
cessours,  shall  not  sett  nor  put  any  ymposition,  prest  or 
charge,  uppon  the  Wolles  or  Wollefelles  of  any  persone  of 
the  said  Feliship.  1491  HEN.  VII  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
I.  170  We  . .  charge  you  that . .  ye  content  and  paye  unto 
theim  [for  their  wages  of  the  half  yere  ended  at  Kstre  last] 
. .  the  summes  aforsaid,  withoute  any  prest  or  charge  setting 
upon  theim. .for  the  same.  Ibid.  172,  173.  1548  Aet  2 
Edw.  VI,  c.  4  §  2  (For  allowance  of  sheriffs  upon  their 
account]  That  the  same  tayles  soe  hereafter  there  to  be  levyed 
and  striken,  shalbe  delyvered  unto  everye  of  the  same 
Sheriffes ..  without  prest  or  other  chardge  to  be  sett  upon 
them  for  the  same.  [1898  Eneycl.  Laws  Eng,  X.  327  Prest, 
'  a  duty  which  sheriffs  formerly  had  to  pay  on  receiving  their 
tallies  for  the  sums  standing  due  from  them  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Exchequer.] 

8.  A  payment  or  wages  in  advance  ;  money  paid 
on  account  to  a  person  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
with  an  undertaking;  cf.  IMPREST  slt.l  I,  PRESS- 
MONEY  2.  Auditor  of  prests :  see  IMPREST  sb.1  i  c. 
1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  137  Sommes  of  money  by 
the  said  Robert . .  by  way  of  preste  at  the  Receipte  of  the 
Kinges  Eschequier.  .hade  or  receyued.  1315  T.  LARKE  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  499  One  hundreth 
poundes  sterling  to  be  delivered  unto. .the  Kinges  Glasier 
in  way  of  prest  towardes  the  glaising  of  the  great  Churche. 
1522  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  76  Prestes  to  diuers  per- 
sonnes  for  prouision  of  vitailles  for  themperor.  a  1562  G. 
CAVENDISH  tt'olsty  (1893)  157  Yt  was  conclndyd  that  he 
shold  have  by  the  way  of  prest,  a  thousand  marks  owt  of 
Wynchester  byshopriche,  byfore  hand  of  his  pencion.  1657 
HOWELL  Londmop.  370  The  Auditor  of  the  Prests,  whose 
Office  it  is  to  take  the  Accounts  of  the  Mint.. and  of  all 
other  imprested  or  moneys  advanc'd  before  hand. 

4.  esp.  Earnest-money  paid  to  a  sailor  or  soldier 
on  enlistment,  enlistment-money. 

1480  Howard  Househ.  Bits.  (Roxb.)  9  [Of  this  sum]  is 
prest  for  j.  M.  j.c  iiij.XI  maryners,  every  of  them  ij.s.  for 
prest,  C.  xviij.  Ii.  1491  Act^  Hen.  F//,C.I§I  Any  Souldeour 
..which  herafter  shalbe  in  Wages  and  reteyned  or  take  any 
prest  to  serve  the  King  uppon  the  See,  1562  Royal  Letters 
23  July  (City  of  London,  Jor.  18  If.  57),  For  their  prest, 
coates,  and  conducte  money.  1583  Exec,  for  Treason  (1675) 
45  As  it  were  an  earnest  or  prest.  1588  Letter  Bk.  ffC.  City 
Land.  If.  200  b,  Frauncys  lohnson  who  was  appoynted  to 
serve  as  a  soldyar.  .and  receyved  her  Maiesties  prest. 

5.  An  engagement  of  a  person  by  payment  of 
earnest-money ;  an  enlistment  of  soldiers  or  sailors. 

1542 St.  Papers  Hen.VIII,  IX.  139  We  wolde  you  shuld 
provyde  us  of  ten  good  dromes,  and  as  many  fifers.  For  the 
prest  and  setting  forward  of  whiche  persons  you  maye 
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receyve,   what  money  you  •  wolle  desire,  of  our  servaunt    \ 
(luidenfingre.     i6oa    CARKW    Cornwall  101   This    towne 
furnishelh  more  able  Mariners  at  euery  prest  for  her  High- 
nessc  seruice,  then  many  others  of  farre  greater  blaze. 

6.  In  prest :  As  a  '  prest'  or  loan  ;  in  advance  ;   ' 
on  account  ;  as  earnest-money.   (Cf.  senses  1 ,  3,  5.)   { 

1486  Naval  Ace.  Urn.  F//(i8o6)9  Receyued..by  thandes    \ 
of  the  said  Henry  Palmer  in  prest  vpon  the  said  office.,  cl'1.    i 
1550  KDW.  VI  Jrrtl.  in  Froude  Hist.  Enf.  xxvii.  (1870)  IV. 
518  For  which  I  should  give  him  I5poo/.  in  prest,  and  leave 
to  carry  8ooo/.  over  sea  to  abase  the  exchange.    1557  Order 
of  Hospitalts  F  iv,  You  shall  not  deliuer  any  mony  in  prest    • 
to  any  Officer, . .  without  the  Thresorer  will  yow  the  same  to 
doe.    1579  FKNTON  Guicciard.  x.  (1599)  456  They  departed 
to  their  houses,  hailing  receiued  in  prest  only  one  Florin  of   | 
the  Rhein  for  a  man.    1603  KNOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  999 
There  was  taken  up  in  prest  of  privat  merchants  in.  .Aleppo 
only,  the  summe  of  three  score  thousand  Cecchini. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  prest-warrant,  see  quot 
and  cf.  PRESS-WARRANT. 

1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  tv.  iv.4i3  In  Elizabeth's 
reign  there  was  no  great  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
men  when  wanted  by '  prest  warrants ',  or  warrants  for  paying 
'  prest '  money. 

t  Frest,  sb.-  Obs.  Also  7-8  press(e.  [Of  un- 
certain origin.]  A  sheet  (of  parchment  or  the  like). 

140}  Will  of  Ballot  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  wille  as  it  ys 
wryten  in  a  prest  of  parchemyne.  1658  Practick  Part  of 
Law  232  Fees.. For  the  transcript  of  a  Record,  being  a 
presse,  (a.  8rf.  For  every  presse  more  6s.  M.  1705  LOTTUU 
Britf  Rtl.  (1857)  V.  520  Yesterday  the  lords  read  ..the 
commons  bill  for  relief  of  the  poor,  containing  60  presses  of 
parchment. 

t  Prest,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  3-6  presto,  5 
preest,  (prast),  6  preast,  1  Sc.  priest,  (7  errttt. 
pressed),  [a.  OF.  prat  (nth  c.  in  Littre'),  in 
mod.F.  prtt  -  Pr.,  Cat.  prest,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  presto 
:— late  or  pop.  L.  prtest-us  ready  (Inscr.  and  5th  c. 
in  Salic  Law),f.  earlier  i,.  prseslff  (prsstff)  adv.,  near 
at  hand,  in  readiness,  at  one's  service  ;  supposed  to 
be  contr.  from  *preesits,  f.  pne  before,  in  front  + 
abl.  or  dat.  of  situs  placed,  situated,  lying ;  or  from 
*pnesitu,  f.pne  +  situ,  abl.  of  situs  situation.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Ready  for  action  or  use ;  at  hand ; 
prepared,  or  in  proper  order. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7217  Nou  wole  vr  louerd  ssake  is 
suerd,  is  bowe  is  ibend,  &  prest  imad  uor  to  smite  men 

&t  beb  mis  wend,  c  1300  St.  Marf arete  302  Nou  in  mi 
lerdes  name  prest  ic  am  berto.  13. .  K.  Alis.  1187  Ten 
bousande,  al  prest  &  pre  In  to  bataile  forto  fare.  1381 
WYCLIP  Bible  Pref.  Ep.  vii.  68  Prest  is  the  book  of  Leuy 
(Vulg.  In  promptu  est  Leviticus  librr\  1:1400  Smudone 
Bab.  1164  To  luste  thai  made  hem  preest.  1513  DOUGLAS 
&neis  II.  vi.  10  With  eris  prest  stude  thairals  stul^as^stone. 


money  presto  in  ha'nde.  1578  WHETSTONE  Promos^  Cats. 
in.  ii,  who  styll  is  preast  His  lawles  love  to  make  his  lawful 
wife.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  v.  282  A  huge  Nauy  prest 
nt  all  Essayes.  1*97  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  733  The 
Victim  Ox,  that  was  for  Altars  prest,  Trim  d  with  white 
Ribbons  and  with  Garlands  drest. 

b.  Often  in  association  with  ready,  readily, 
c  \t,n  Parlenay  1585  Greffon  with  swerdes  fors  was  redy 
and  preste.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  I.  xv.  43  To  see  that 
althyng  be  redyly  prest  at  hande.  15*6  Pttgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  304  All  was  prest  and  redy.  01548  HALL 
Chron.,  Edw.  IV  200  b,  .xv.  thousand  men  euen  ready  prest 
to  set  on  the  citie  of  Yorke.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxv. 
xxxv.  900  The  jUtolians  ..were  ready  and  prest  to  come 
to  Lacedzmon.  163*  —  Cyrupxdia  27,  I  may  find  them 
[soldiers)  prest  and  ready  for  any  service.  1675  BROOKS 
Cold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.37  He  is  ready  pressed  to  break  all. 
Ibid.  306  Christ  is  ready  prest  for  action. 

2.  Ready  in  mind,  disposition,  or  will ;  inclined, 
disposed,  willing;  prompt,  alert,  eager,  keen. 
c  1190  Btcket  2073  in  S.  Enr.  Leg.  I.  166  pat  min  heorte 
prestore  nis  bene  de(>  for-to  take,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25  To 
rede  and  here  Ilkon  is  prest,  pe  thynges  bat  bam  likes  best. 
1361  LANOU  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  41  He  is  pe  presteste  payere  bat 
pore  men  habbeb.  c  1475  Babees  Bit.  78  Take  eke  noo 
seete,  but  to  stonde  be  yee  preste.  15*0  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Coinm.  378  This  verely  should  . .  make  them  preste  and 
willing  lo  doe  all  thinges  for  your  sake.  1600  FAIRFAX 
Tasso  i.  Ixxxii,  Each  Mind  is  prest,  and  open  every  Ear 
To  hear  new  Tydings.  1697  DRYDEN  Virr.  Georg.  iv.  106 
Kvery  Knight  is.. Prest  for  their  Country's  Honour,  and 
their  King's. 

b.  Alert,  active,  sprightly,  brisk. 
a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  75  pere  were  papeiayes  prest, 
Nihtgales  vpon  nest,    a  15*9  SKKLTON  Ph.  Sparoivc  264 
As  prety  and  as  prest  As  my  sparowe  was.     1573  TUSSER 
Husk.  (1878)  142  More  people,  more  handsome  and  prest, 
Where  find  ye?  (go  search  any  coast). 
3.  Close  at  hand.  (Cf.  handy.) 
cisoo  Robin  Hoodf,  Potter\yCm.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888) 
III.  112  Berdys  there  sangs  on  bowhes  prest.   1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  E»£.  Poesie  m.  xix.  (Arb.)  231  In  presence  prest  of 
people  mad  or  wise. 

B.  adv.  Readily,  quickly  ;   =  PRESTLY  adv.  I. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5217  As  prest  eft  sone  hii  come. 
c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  3145  He  seyd  tristrem  presl,  '  Now  it 
were  time  to  ride  '.  1393  I  .AMU..  P.  PI.  C.  xxl.  274  Princes 
of  bis  palys  prest  vndo  be  jates.  £«47S  Raiif  Coilyar 
408  Out  of  Paris  proudly  he  preikit  full  prest.  01547 
SURREY  /Sneid  iv.  780  Shall  not  my  men  do  on  theyr 
armure  prest?  1557-8  Frerc 4  Boye 48  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III. 
62  The  lytell  boye  wente  on  his  waye,  To  the  ffellde  full  prest. 

Prest,///.  a. :  see  PRESSED///.  <7.1  and  2. 

t  Prest,  a.1  Obs.  [a.  OK.  prester  (nth  c.  in 
Godef.  Cow;//.),  mod.?,  prefer  to  furnish,  place  at 
one's  disposal,  lend,  pay  in  advance  (  =  It.  prestare, 
VOL.  VII. 
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Pr. ,  Sp. ,  Pg.  prestar) :— L.  pnrttart  to  stand  before ;   ' 
to  be  superior,  excel ;  to  stand  for,  vouch  for,  take 
upon  oneself;  to  perform,  show,  offer,  furnish ;  in 
late  and  med.L.  (jth  c.  Salvianns  and  Salic  Law) 
to  lend  ;  f.  pry  be'fore  +  stare  to  stand.] 

1.  tram.  To  lend  (money) ;  to  advance  on  loan. 
1543-4  Act  35  Hat.  VIII,  c.  17   Money  «o  aduanced, 

prestcd,  or  lent  to  hyi  hyghnes.  a  154*  HALL  Chron., 
Rick.  Ill  41  b,  Requirynge  hym  farther  to  prest  to  hym 
a  conveniente  some  of  money.  1960-1  Newcastle  Guilds 
(Surtees)  90  Money  whyche  yi  prested,  or  lent,  to  the 
Quens  Majesties  [use]. 

b.  To  get  on  loan,  to  borrow,  rare. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  176  Lest  the  lordes  there 
should  borow  of  them  any  money,  as  they  did  prest  of  the 
marchantes  of  the  staple  .xviij.  M.  L  late  before. 

2.  To  advance  (money)  on  account  of  work  to 
be   done  or  service  to  be  rendered  or  not  yet 
completed. 

1539  in  Vicary's  Anal.  (1888)  App.  ii.  106  Item,  prested  to 
Anthony  Chobo,  the  kingis  Surgion,  in  aduauncement  of  his    , 
half  yeres  wagis  beforehande . .  xx  Ii.     1586  EAUL  LEICESTER    i 
in  .Motley  Nethtrl.  (1800)  L  viii  523  <utet  I  myself  have    | 
prested  above  yxol.  among  our  men  here  since  I  came. 

f  Frost,  z».2  Obs.     [f.  PBE8T  si.1 ;   or  perh,  an   ' 
inverted  use  of  PREST  i>.i] 

1.  (rant.    To   engage  or  hire  the  services  of 
(a  person)  or  the  use  of  (a  ship,  etc.)  by  giving 
part-payment  in  advance. 

1513 ;  Lett.  I,  Pat.  Hen.  VI II,  L  No.  3978  (P.R.O.) 
Shyppys  prested  for  the  King  in  the  West  Countrey. 
1531  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  *  Lett.  (1902)  1.  351 
The  kinges  messenger,  .hathe  repayryd . . to  Burrye  Saynl 
Edmondes  and  therabowtt  For  to  haue  taken  and  prestyd 
masons  For  the  accomplyshment  of  the  kynges  sayd  woorkes. 
1545  St.  Paters  Hen.  VIII,  III.  54*  Suche  shippez  as  were 
prested  in  Chestre  and  Bewmarres.  Ibid.  544  Your  Highnez 
had  byn  at  so  great  chardges,  both  with  the  presting,  and 
victualing  of  shipper. 

2.  esp.  To  engage  (men)  for  military  service  on  land 
or  sea  by  giving  part-payment  or  earnest -money  in 
advance ;   to   enlist,   levy   (without  reference   to 
method) :  passing  at  length  into  the  sense  of  PRESS 
z>.2  j.    (Cf.  IMPREST  v.") 

1541  HEN.  VIII  Dtclar.  Scots  Bij,  In  this  meane  tyme 
staled  a  great  part  of  our  army  alredy  prested  and  in  our 
wages,  to  go  forwarde.  1545  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III. 
536  Those  that  be  all  redy  comme  nowe  demaunde  here 
their  wages,  which  thei  say  thei  be  not  paide  ;  and  here  b 
non  that  can  enforme  us,  whether  thei  be  paide  or  not,  nor 
for  howe  longe  tyme  thei  were  prested.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  395  b,  They . .  whan  this  league  was  made, 
going  into  Germany,  prested  souldioures,  and  brougnte 
them  into  Fraunce.  1600  HOLLAND  Lniy  xxv.  v.  548  So  many 
as  they  thought  able  men  of  bodie  to  beare  armes.  .to  prest 
them  for  soldiours.  Ibid.  xxvi.  xxxv.  611  One  whiles  buying 
them  up  to  the  warre,  for  some  small  peece  of  money  :  other- 
whiles  levying  and  presting  them  to  the  seas  to  be  gallie- 
slants,  for  a  thing  of  nothing.  Ibid.  XLII.  i.  1116  Com- 
maunded  they  were  to  prest  [scrioere]  fifteene  hundred 
footmen  and  a  hundred  horse  of  Romane  citizens. 

Hence  Pre-sting  vbl.  sb.,  hiring,  enlisting. 

IMS  [sec  i  above).  154*  St.  Pafers  Hen.  VIII,  1. 874  Wee 
have  also  commoned  with  theym  of  the  Admyraltye,  whoo 
have  onely  twoo  shipps  in  aredynes, .  .wee  have  geven  theym 
charge  to  precede,  and  delyvered  theym  money  for  the 
presting  of  men  for  the  purpose, 

t  Prest,  z».3  Obs. rare,  f?  f.  PREST  a.]  reJt.*.To 
make  oneself  ready,  b.  1  o  make  haste,  to  hasten. 

14..  Lybcans  Disc.  (Ritson)  1738  A  morow  Lybeaus  hym 
prest  [v.r.  was  prest]  In  armes  that  wer  best,  And  fressch 
he  was  to  fyght.  1581  A.  HALL  tr.  Homer  1. 14  One  morning 
Thetis  from  the  sea  to  heauen  hir  selfe  doth  prest. 

Prest,  obs.  ME.  form  of  PRIEST. 

Fre'stable,  a.  Sc.  Now  rare.  Also  7  -ible. 
[a.  obs.  F.  prestable  (mod.F.  pritable}  lendable, 
that  may  be  lent  (Cotgr.),  also,  ready  to  afford  or 
give  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  prester:  see  PREST  vl 
and  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  paid  or  advanced  ; 
payable ;  capable  of  being  performed  or  discharged. 

1650  Acts  Sederunt  29  Jan.  (1790)  67  After  discussing  ofthe 


.  .promised  Lord  Hugn  all  tne  Kinane 

by  him,  south  and  north.  1715  in  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  54  Seriously  to  consider  this,  and  fall  upon  some  more 
prestable  methods.  1746-7  Act  20  Geo.  II,  c.  43  I  17 
Recovery  of  multures  or  services  payable  or  prestable  to 
their  mills.  1816  SCOTT  Let.  to  Lockkart  30  Jan.,  To  ofler 
my  fortune  so  far  as  it  was  prestable..,  to  make  good  all 
claims  upon  Ballantyne  &  Co.  1868  Act  31  *  32  Viet.  c.  rot 
i  8  All  feu  duties  or  other  duties  and  services  or  casualties 
payable  or  prestable  to  the  superior. 

Prestance.  rare—1,  [f.  as  next  + -ANCS.  Cf. 
Y.prestance  (presta-hs),  ad.  It-prestama.]  =next. 

1893  Na*-  Obterv.  2i  Jan.  231/2  They,  .put  their  trust  in 
great  names  and  social  prestance. 

f  Pre'Stancy.  Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  prtestdntia 

ire-eminence,  f.  frsitare  to  excel :  see  PREST  v.1 


pre 


n'ot"in"deed  be«  a  slau'e.  1658  J.  ROBINSON  'Endexa  iv.  30 
In  Adam,  yet  intirc,  there  was  a  priority  and  a  prestancy, 
but  no  soveraignty. 

Pre-stant.  Music,  [a.  F.  prestant,  ad.  It.  pre- 
stante  excellent.]  (See  quot.) 

1876  STMXER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  MHS.  Terms,  Preslant, 
the  open  diapason  of  an  organ,  sometimes  of  16  feet,  some- 
times of  8  feet  in  length. 
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t  Presta-ntlous,  pr»-,  «.  Ofis.rare-1.  [(.L. 
prtestantia  excellence,  PRESTASCY  +  -ooa.]  Charac- 
terized by  excellence ;  excellent. 

1638  T.  WMrrAKF.R  Blood  of  Grafe  35  This  innate  (humour) 
so  pnountiotu,  to  necessary,  as  without  it  mix!  bodies  can. 
MfMtSb 

Frestate  (pre-sU't),  v.  Rom.  Lam.  [f.  ppL 
ttem  of  L.  pr* 'start  to  stand  before,  to  stand  good 
for,  rouch  for,  answer  for:  see  PRBST  r.1  and 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  To  undertake,  take  upon  oneself, 
become  responsible  for  ;  to  furnish,  manifest, 

1880  MfiMUD  Gains  ll.  |  us  All  that  the  h«ir  is  bound 
to  prolate  in  »uch  a  cue.  .U  tufferance  \damnetxr  neres 
fatiintiam  frmstart\.  —  Ulpian  ii.  I  9.  367  Any  person 
to  whose  good  faith  it  can  be  committed  to  prolate  a  thmi 
(ad  rem  aliyuam  fr*standitm\  may  also  have  it  commuted 
to  his  good  faith  to  confer  freedom. 

Prestation   (presWjan).     [a.   F.  prestation 
(nil  in  Godef.  Compl.)  action  of  lending,  tender- 
ing, etc., ad.  \j.pritstatidn-em,  in  late  L.  a  payment, 
in  med.L.  esp.  a  feudal  due,  n.  of  action  f.  pnestare : 
see  PREST  ».',  PHBSTATE.]     The  action  of  paying, 
in  money  or  service,  what  is  due  by  law  or  custom, 
or  in  recognition  of  fendal  superiority ;  a  payment 
or  the  performance  of  a  service  so  imposed  or  ex- 
acted; also,  the  performanceof  something  promised. 
1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  66/1  That  no  prises,  exactions 
nor  prestations,  shal  be  sette  uppon  their  persones  or  goooeft. 
1*07  COWEUL  Interfr.,  Ayde..'m  the  common  lawe,  it  u 
applied  ..sometime  lo  a  prestation  due  from  tenenu  lo 
their  Lords,  as  toward  the  releife  due  to  the  Lord  Para* 
mount  ..  or  for  the  making  of  his  sonne  knight,  or  the 
marying  of  his  daughter.     01*70   HACKET  Cent.  Serm. 
(1675),  Not.. as  if  the  richer  and  mightier  Church  did,  or 
could  bind  the  smaller  to  the  prestalion  of  her  customs. 
a  1754  SIR  J.  STRANGE  Reports  II.  879  The  bishop  libelled 
in  the  spiritual  court,  suggesting  that  Dr.  Gooche.  as  arch- 
deacon of  Essex,  tenetur  solvere  \ol.  due  to  the  bishop  asa 
'•    prestation,  for  the  exercise  of  his  exterior  jurisdiction.   1788 
REID  Active  Powers  v.  vi.  667  It  is  obvious  that  the  presta- 
tion promised  must  be  understood  by  bwh  parties.     1818 
HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  I.  ii.  ll.  144  The  military  tenant,  .was 
i    subject  to  no  tribute,  no  prestation,  but  service  m  the  field. 
1868  Act  31  *  32  Viet.  c.  101  Sched.  (y),  No.  2  The  yearly 
feu  duties  and  the  whole  other  prestations.     1890  GROSS 
Gild  Merck.  I.  195  The  gild  merchant  with  the  right  to 
;    exact  money  requisitions  or  prestations  from  the  brethren 
as  well  as  from  non-gildsmen  trading  in  the  town. 
b.  Prestation-money :  see  quots. 
1536  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  Ixxix.  187  The 
Archdeacons  had  their  acquittance  of  the  Bp.  by  the  name 
of  Preslation-mony.      1607    COWELL    Interfr.    s.  v.   Lorn- 
missarie,  The  Bishop  taking  prestation  money  of  his  arch- 
deacons yearely.   Ibid.,  Spiritualties  of  a  Bishop . .  be  those 
profits  which  he  receiueth,  as  he  is  a  Bishop,  and  not  as  he 
is  a  Baron  of  the  Parlament..  .[e.g.]  prestation  money,  that 
SHOsidium  charitatiuniii,  which  vppon  reasonable  cause  he 
may  require  of  hisClergie.  i7toJ.HARRis£«:.  Teclin.\l,s.v. 
tPre'Ster.   Obs.     [&.L.prfstfr,SLGf.vprior/)p 
a  fiery  (or  scorching)  whirlwind,  also  a  kind  of 
venomous  serpent,  agent-n.  f.  wi/tipa-vat,  wfrj-fiv 
(rootpra-)  to  burn,  also  to  inflate,  blow.] 
L  A  serpent,  the  bite  of  which  was  fabled  to 
cause  death  by  swelling. 

1398  TREVISA  Bnrth.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  x.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Prester 
is  an  horrible  addre  alwei  wib  open  moube  and  castinge 
1    and  schedinge  vcnym  as  he  gobe.    i$fa  TURNER  Herbal  n. 
I    118  The  bramble.,  is  good  for  the  biting  of  >••  serpent  called 
prester.     1608  TOPSKI.L  Serpents  (1658)  745  Trie  Dlpsas 
killing  by  thirst,  and  the  Prester  by  heal,  astheu-  very 
names  do  signifie.     16*7  MAY  Lucan  ix.  828  The  Presler 
too,  whose  sting  distendeth  wide  The  wounded  s  foamy 
mouth.   1706  PHILLIPS,  Prester,  a  venomous  Serpent,  whose 
Sting  causes  a  deadly  Thirst.    (1847  EMERSON  Kefr.  Men, 
Sivedenoorg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  328  Philosophers  are.  there- 
j    fore,  vipers,  cockatrices,  asps, . .  presters. ) 
2.  A  burning  or  scorching  whirlwind. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  25  The  same  [wind],  if  it  be  more 
,    hot  and  catching  a  fire  as  it  ragelh,  is  named  Prester ; 

burning.  1643  HOWELL  Parables  on  Tinas  15  As  uil 
;  been  that  incendiary  Prester  wind,  or  rather  an  Haraucana 
had  blowne  here.  l«SS  STANLEY  Hist.  Pkilos.  n.  (1701) 
1  61/2  Thunders,  Lightnings  Presters  and  Whirl.winds  are 
caused  by  the  wind  enclosed  in  a  thick  Cloud,  which., 
breaketh  forth  violently.  i7»7-4»  CHAMBERS  Cyct.,  Prester, 
a  meteor,  consLsling  of  an  exhalation  from  the  clouds  down- 
wards with  such  violence,  as  that  by  the  collision  it  is  set  on 
fire.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  5i8/»  ("•  *«**•  '"  Cr»^ 
From  him  leap  forth  the  implacable  thunders,  and  the 
prester-capacious  bosoms  [»pi(<rr>ipo&oyot  «oA»o>)  of  the  all- 
splendid  strength  of  the  fuher-begotten  Hecate. 
||  8.  (See  quots.) 

1753  CHAMBERS  CycL  Stiff.,  Prestrr,  a  word  used  by  some 
I    to  express  the  external  part  of  the  neck,  which  is  usually 
inflated  in  anger.     tSj*  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Prester,  tris, 
formerly  usedfor  the  white  of  the  eye  when  inflamed  ;  also, 
for  the  veins,  when  swollen  under  excitement. 
Pre'ster  Jo'hn,     Forms:    a.   4-6  preitrc, 
-ere,  6  preter,  -our,  prater,  prest,  prie«t«r, 
(6-7   preoioua),  6-8   presbyter,  7   priest,   6 
prester  ;  4-6  Jon,  Johan,  6  Joan,  J»n,  (7  Jack), 
8  Jean,  5-  John.     Also  0.  6  PretUm  (-Pret 
Ian),  7  Prete  Gianni,  Janni,Pre»tegian,-»i»ne. 
rUE.Prestre/oAan,  a.  OF.  prestre  Jehan  (ijN 
in  Littre),  mod.F.  prllre-Jean,   med.L.  pre. 
Johannes, '  Priest  John',  in  Vi-prete  Gianni,  whence 
"OF   frette-jan  and  the  P  forms  above.]     The  name 
river [in  the  Middle  Ages  to  an  alleged  Christian 
priest  and  king,  originally  supposed  to  reign  m 
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the  extreme  Orient,  beyond  Persia  and  Armenia, 
but  from  the  isth  c.  generally  identified  with  the 
King  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia. 

(FoT  the  history  of  the  subject,  see  Col.  Yule's  article  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  715-7-8.  It  is  there  shown  "hat  from 
the  first  mention  of  Presbyter  Johannes  in  the  twelfth  c. 
European  belief  placed  him  in  some  remote  region  of  the 
East :  but  that,  after  growing  knowledge  of  geography  ha 
at  once  cast  doubt  upon  his  existence  there,  and  revealed 


Ethiopia  and  India  were  still  vaguely  imagined  to  be  con- 
terminous or  adjacent  regions ;  although  reports  of  the  war- 
like  achievements  of  Mongol  or  other  Asiatic  conquerors  may 
in  process  of  time  have  been  credited  to,  or  associated  with, 
the  name  of '  Prester  John '.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  name 
or  title,  though  numerous  conjectures  have  been  offered, 
there  is  no  historical  evidence.) 

13..  K.  Alis.  2589  (Bodl.  MS.)  Oute  of  Inde  from  prestre 
Johne  Hym  com  knijttes  manyon.  a  1400  in  R  el.  Ant.  I.  272 
The  lasse  Asia  and  the  lond  of  Histria  ;  These  ben  Prestere 
Johanes  londes.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  117  He 
schulde  be  cleped  preester  Iohn..for  peris  no  degre  in  bis 
world  aboue  |>e  degre  of  priesthode.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xxii.  246  Prestre  lonan  [Btxt.  xxix.  132  Prestre 
lohne]  that  is  Emperour  of  the  high  Ynde.  1485  CAXTON  i 
Paris  *  K  69  The  londe  of  Prester  lohan.  1513  DOUGLAS 
jEncis  viii.  Prol.  155  To  reyd  I  begane  The  riotest  ane 
ragment..Of  all  the  mowis  in  this  mold. ..The  home  and 


Heathen  princes.  1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas 
Com}.  E.  Ind.  i.  i.  i  That  in  the  East  India  were  Christians, 
which  were  gouerned  by  a  King  of  great  power  called 
Przsbiter  loan.  1610  MELTON  Astrolog.  11  As  for  Prester 
Tacke,  the  Great  Mogul,  the  Sophy  of^Persia,  and^the  Great 

Ai 

bordi „ 

$  F.  xlvli.  IV.  597  Th< 

has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Europe. 

(b)  1532  MORE  Confut.  TitutaleBs  Bothe  the  Latyn  chyrch 
&  theureke  chyrche  and  pretour  lohns  Chyrche  to.  1554 
W.  PRAT  Africa  E  ij,  The  kynge  of  Ethiope  whiche  we 
call  pretian  or  prest  John.  1555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr. 
(Arb.)  5t  Preciosus  lohannes,  otherwyse  cauled  Presbyter 
lohannes,  Emperour  of  many  Chrystian  nations  in  Ethiope. 
Ibid.  374  In  the  East  syde  of  Afrike  beneth  the  redde  sea, 
dwelleth  the  greate  and  myghtye  Emperour  and  Chrystian 
kynge  Prester  Johan,  well  knowen  to  the  Portugales  in 
theyr  vyages  to  Calicut.  1385  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  s 
Voy.  in.  x.  86  b,  The  Prester  Ian  king  of  Ethyopia.  1598 
W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten  i.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  34  The  countrey  of 
Prester  John,  which  is  called  by  them  the  countrey  of 
Abexines.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  21  The 
emperour  Prete  lanni  hath  two  speciall  princely  names,  to 
wit,  Acegue..and  Neguz,  a  king.  1634  SIR  1.  HERBERT 
Trav.  130  The  great  Christian  of  ./Ethiopia,  vulgarly  cald 
Prester,  Precious,  or  Priest-Iohn.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in. 
Lady's  Ausw.  277  Like  the  mighty  Prester  John,  Whose 
Person  none  dares  look  upon. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig.  A  ruler  likened  to  Prester 

John;  one  who  is  supreme  (in  a  particular  sphere). 

1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  34  And  fooles  doe  sit,  More 

honored  then  the  Prester  lohn  of  wit.     1667  DRYDEN  Sir 

Martin  Mar- A  //v.  i,  Your  Prester  Johns  of  the  East  Indies. 

o.  Heraldry.      (In    the    arms   of   the   see   of 

Chichester.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  iv.  iv.  (Roxb.)  287/1  (Coates  of 
Bishopricks)  He  beareth  Saphire,  a  Prester  John  or  Pres- 
byter John  sitting  on  a  tombstone,  haueing  in  his  left  hand 
a  Mound,  and  his  right  extended  ..  with  a  sword  in  his 
mouth . .  his  is  the  Sea  of  Chichester.  1894  Parker's  Gloss. 
Heraldry  476  Azure,  a  Presbyter  John  hooded  sitting  on 
a  tombstone. 

Hence  Prester-Jo'hnian  a.  nonce-wd.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  Prester  John. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  I.  iv,  On  them,  a  lay  Of 
Prester-Johnian  whispers. 

II  Pre-ste-rnum,  pr»ste-raum.  [f.  PRE- 
A.  4  b  +  STERNUM.] 

1.  Entom.  =  PROSTERNUM. 

1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  279  Pre-sternum  dilated 
at  its  anterior  extremity.  1836  tr.  Cuvicr*s  Anim.  Kingd, 
IV.  141  The  praesternum  forms  a  sort  of  chin-cloth  anteriorly. 

2.  Camp.  Anat.  The  front  part  of  the  sternum  ; 
the  part  corresponding  to  the  first  segment  of  the 
human  sternum. 

187*  NICHOLSON  Palgeont.  399  The  praesternum  is  the 
'manubrium  sterni '  of  human  anatomy.  1872  MIVART 
Elem.  Anat.  35  The  broad  upper  part  to  which  the  first  rib 
is  annexed  is  called  the  manubrium  or  pre-sternum. 

Hence  Pre-ste-rna!  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pre-sternum,  as  pre-sternal  bone,  region,  etc. 

1890  in  WEBSTER. 

Presthold,  obs.  form  of  PRIESTHOOD. 

f  Pre'Stial,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  ME.  prest, 
PRIEST  sb.  +  -IAL.]  Priestly. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  iv.  v.  450  In  the  lay  parti  of  Goddis 
peple,  and .  .in  the  prestial  parti  of  Goddis  peple. 

Prestidi-gital,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  after  next  and 
digital]  Light-fingered;  practising  sleight  of  hand. 

1856  READE  Never  Too  I.ale  vi,  The  two  hands  he 
gathered  coin  with  were  Meadows  and  Crawley.  The  first 
his  honest,  hardworking  hand— the  second  his  three-fingered 
Jack,  his  prestidigital  hand. 

Prestidigitation  (pre'stiididaite'-Jan).  [a. 
F '.  prestidigitation,  f.  as  next :  see  -ATION.J  Sleight 
of  hand,  legerdemain.  Also_/ff. 
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1859  [see  next].  i86z  Leisure  Hour  No.  542.  319  The  real 
fact  upon  which  all  prestidigitation  or  quick  finger  ^con- 
juring depends,  is  the  fact  that  human  hands  are  quicker 
than  human  eyes.  1887  STEVKNSON  Mem.  fy  Portraits  xi. 
188  This  sort  of  prestidigitation  is  a  piece  of  tactics  among 
the  true  drawing-room  queens. 

Prestidigitator  (pre:sti|di'd3iteit3a)_.  Also  in 
F.  form  Hprestidigitateur  (prgstz'dz'sj'tator).  [ad. 
F.  prestidigitateur  (J.  de  Rovere,  a  1830:  see  quot. 
1859),  f.  preste  nimble  (ad.  It.  presto,  l^.pnestus: 
see  PRESTO)  +  L.  digit-us  a  finger  +  -ateur,  L.  -ator 
agent-suffix :  perh.  suggested  by  F.  prestigiateur 
PBESTIGIATOR,  or  due  to  a  perverted  derivation 
of  it.]  One  who  practises  sleight  of  hand  or 
legerdemain ;  a  juggler,  a  conjurer ;  hence  Jig. 
a  juggler  with  words,  a  trickster. 

(11843  in  SoutheyCWww.-//.  S*.IV.6o3/i  De M. G. Ferizer 
the  celebrated  enchanter  ..  prestidigitateur,  and  author  of 
several  experiments  adapted  to  public  amusement.  1859 
WRAXALL  tr.  R.  Houdinviu.  166-7  Jules  de  Rovere,  the  first 
to  employ  a  title  now  generally  given  to  fashionable  con- 
jurors...One  day  the  pompous  title  of  'Prestidigitateur* 
was  visible  on  an  enormous  poster,  which  also  condescended 
to  supply  the  derivation  of  this  breath-stopping  word,  presto 
digiti  (activity  of  the  fingers).  Ibid.,  The  learning  of  the 
conjuror— I  beg  pardon,  prestidigitator...  This  word,  as  well 
as  Prestidigitation,  due  to  the  same  author,  were  soon  seized 
upon  by  Jules  de  Rovere's  rivals.  1870  M.  D.  CONWAY 
Earthw.  Pilgr.  xvi.  201  Whether  our  young  men  should 
turn  themselves  into  intellectual  prestidigitateurs.  1879 
BARING-GOULD  Germany  I.  392  A  prestidigitator  can  work 
magic  with  his  nimble  fingers.  1905  Contemp.  Rev.  June 
877  The  repeated  successes  of  the  prestidigitator  who  is  at 
the  head  ofits  Government. 

Hence  Prestldigitato-riol,  PreBtldi-gltatory 
adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  prestidigitation. 


Prestige  (II  prestf  3,  pre-stids).  [a.  F.  prestige 
(i6th  c.  in  Littre')  an  illusion,  esp.  in  pi.  '  deceits, 
impostures,  delusions,  iugling  or  cousening  tricks ' 
(Cotgr.),  in  mod.F.  illusion,  magic,  glamour,  ad. 
L.  prKStigium  a  delusion,  illusion,  usually  in  pi. 
prsestigise,  illusions,  juggler's  tricks,  for  *prx- 
strigium  f.  pr&stringZre  to  bind  fast  (prsestringere 
oculos  to  blindfold,  hence,  to  dazzle  the  eyes)  :  see 
PBESTRINGE.] 

fl.  An  illusion;  a  conjuring  trick ;  a  deception, 
an  imposture.  Usually  //.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  [from  Cotgr.],  Prestiges.,,  deceits, 
impostures,  delusions,  cousening  tricks.  1661  Justiciary 
Rec.  (S.  H.  S.)  1. 12  The  Dittay  does  not  condescend  upon  the 
Sorcery  and  prestiges  whereby  the  Pannell  did  effectual  the 
particulars  lybelled.  1753-4  WARBURTON  Print,  Nat.  «t 
Rev.  Relig.  v.  Wks.  1788  V.  92  That  faith.. we  are  told, 
was  founded  on  a  rock,  impregnable ..  to  the  sophisms  of 
infidelity,  and  the  prestiges  of  imposture!  [1870  M.  D. 
CONWAY  Earthw.  Pilgr.  vii.  99  Prestige  is  simply  fry. 
stigium,  deceit ;  and  surely  that  is  a  dangerous  weapon  for 
a  true  cause  to  use.  1881  FREEMAN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1895) 
II.  228  Prestige,  you  know,  1  always  like  to  have  a  pop  at ;  I 
take  it  it  has  never  lost  its  first  meaning  of  conjuring  tricks.] 

2.  transf.  Blinding  or  dazzling  influence;  'magic', 
glamour;  influence  or  reputation  derived  from 
previous  character,  achievements,  or  associations, 
or  esp.  from  past  success.  [So  in  mod.F.] 

[1815  SCOTT  Pauti  Lett.  (1839)  58  He  [Napoleon]  needed 

..the  dazzling  blaze  of  decisive  victory  to  renew  the  charm, 
or  prestige,  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  call  it,  once  attached 
to  his  name  and  fortunes.]  1819  Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  397  The 
pleasure  of  these  people  does  not  consist  in  acting  upon 
their  maxims  of  ton  among  themselves,  but  in  the  effect  of 
them  on  the  inferior  world.  Dissipate  the  prestige,  and  you 
deprive  them  of  the  delight.  1837  FONBLANOUE  Eng.  under 
Seven  Administr.  I.  Introd.  7  The  prestige  of  the  perfecti 


I.  xviii.  216  The  prestige  of  the  gun  with  a  savage  is  in  his 
notion  of  its  infallibility.  1859  KINCSLEY  Misc.  I.  II  She 
[Elizabeth]  comes  to  the  throne  with  such  a  prestige  as 
never  sovereign  came  since  the  days  when  Isaiah  sang  his 
psean  over  young  Hezekiah's  accession.  1868  M.  PATTISON 
Academ.  Org.  iv.  66  BallioL.can  set  off  a  prestige  of  long 
standing  against  adeficiencyinthestipend.  i87iL.STEpHEN 
Playgr.  Eur.  iii,  In  1861 .  .the  prestige  of  the  mountains  was 
rapidly  declining.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  viii.  112 
Aidds.  .means  honour,  but  never  the  base-born  thing  in  these 
last  times  called  prestige.  1898  SIR  W.  HARCOURT  in  Daily 
News  9  May  8/6  People  talk  sometimes  of  prestige. . .  I  am 
not  very  fond  of  the  word.  What  I  understand  by  prestige 
is  the  consideration  in  which  nations  or  individuals  are 
held  by  their  fellows. 

t  Presti'giate,  v.  ?  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  pree-. 
[f.  late  L.  prsestigiare  (f.  praestigium  :  see  prec.)  + 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  To  deceive  by  jugglery  or  as  by 
magic;  to  delude.  Hence  f  Presti'giated  de- 
luded, t  Presti-giating  deluding,///,  adjs. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  17  To  take  Christ  as  himselfe 
hath  revealed  himselfe  in  his  Gospel,  and  not  as  the  Divell 
presents  him  to  prestigiated  phansies.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
Athen.  Brit.  II.  229  Praestigiating  and  ensnaring  Arians. 

Prestigia'tion.  Now  rare.  Also  7  prse-. 
[n.  of  action  from  L.  prsestigiare :  see  prec.] 


PRESTISSIMO. 

The  practice  of  juggling,  sorcery,  or  magic ;  de- 
ception or  delusion  by  such  practice ;  conjuring. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  83  Least  thei 
might,  .bee  envegeled  with  the  sorceres  and  prestigiation  of 
devils,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  xxiii.  37  Examples 
.  .of  fascinations,  incantations,  prestigiations,  of  philtres, 
spells,  charmes,  sorceries,  characters  and  such  like,  a  1670 
HACKET  Cent.  Serin.  (1675)  338  If  such  a  thing  come  to  pass 
by  the  Devil's  mists  and  devices,  then  it  is  preestigiation  or 
delusion.  1885  St.  James'  Gaz.  20  June,  At  Piccadilly  Hall 
. .  To-day.  Se'ances  of  Prestigiation,  Mesmerism,  and 
Thought  Transmission. 

Prestigiator  (presti-dgi^itaj).  Also  8  prse-. 
[a.  L.  prxsligiaior,  agent-n.  f.  prxstigiare :  see 
PRESTIOIATE.  So  F.  prestigiateur  (i6th  c.  in 
Godef.  Comp /.).]  One  who  practises  'prestigia- 
tion ' ;  a  juggler,  a  conjurer ;  t  a  cheat. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  vi.  §  7  (1634)  270  Prestigiators 
are  such  as  dazell  men's  eyes,  and  make  them  seeme  to  see 
what  they  see  not  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  iv.  iii.  105 
This  cunning  Prestigiator  took  the  advantage  of  so  high 
a  place  to  set  off  his  Representations  the  more  lively.  1784 
J.  WHITE  Bampton  Led.  iii.  141  Augustus  . .  had  pub- 
lished very  rigorous  edicts  against  the  whole  race  of  Pra;- 
stigiators.  1861  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Lisle  (1885)  74  The 
coin  which  the  prestigiator  shows  is  not  the  first  shilling  at  all. 
t  Presti'giatory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pnestigiSlor: 
see  prec.  andT-ORT  ".]  Practising  '  prestigiation ' ; 
juggling,  conjuring ;  deceptive,  delusive. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  66  Hypocriticall  subornations, 
in  some  like  prestigiatory,  and  sophisticall  veine.  a  1677 
BARROW  Serm.  (1683)  II.  xx.  283  Wicked  spirits  deal  onelym 
petty,  low  and  useless  prestigiatory  tricks.  1681  GLANVILL 
Sadducismus  11.  204  By  that  «A<^«ia,  or  Prestigiatory 
art  or  faculty  of  these  ludicrous  Daemons, 
•f  Presti-gion.  Otis.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  late  L.  prst- 
stigium  a  delusion,  illusion,  trick  (see  PRESTIGE) 
+  -ION.]  =  PBESTIOIATION. 

1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  ix.  Comm.  610  Simon  Magus., 
after  all  his  cheating,  jugling  and  prestigion  (if  I  may  so 
call  it),.. at  the  prayers  of  S1  Peter  his  spells  failed.  1637 
—  London's  Mirr.  Wks.  1871  IV.  314  Pride,  Arrogance, 
Sloath,  Vanity,  Prestigioa 

Prestigious  (presti'djss),  a.  Nownz«r.  Also 
7  prte-.  fad.  late  L.  prsestigiffsus  full  of  tricks, 
deceitful,  f.  prtestigi-um  PRESTIGE  +  -ODS.  So  F. 
prestigieux  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  illusive,  vising 
charms.]  Practising  juggling  or  legerdemain ;  of 
the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  juggling  or  magic ; 
cheating,  deluding,  deceitful ;  deceptive,  illusory. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  4?  b,  Ashamed  are  not 
these  prestygiouse  Papystes,  to  vtter  it  in  their  storyes  and 
reade  it  in  their  Sayntes  legendes.  1607  DEKKER  Whori  of 
BabylonVite.  1873  II.  195  That  inchantresse. .  by  prestigious 
trickes  in  sorcerie,  Has  raiz'd  a  base  impostor,  a  1711  KEN 
EdmundVtxl.  Wks.  1721 II.  116  As  in  the  Mines  prestigious 
Spirits  lurk,  And  while  the  Miners  sleep,  seem  hard  at  work. 
1884  SWINBURNE  in  igtA  Cent.  May  771  The  prestigious  in- 
fluence which  turned  the  heads  and  perverted  the  hearts  of 
the  Byrons  and  the  Hazlitts  of  his  day.  1887  T.  CHILD  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  May  713  The  grandiose  language,  the  ring- 
ing rhymes,  and  the  prestigious  metaphors. 
Hence  Presti.-gionslyadz'. ;  Presti-giousness. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' t  Super.  208  He.. that  was  pre- 
stigiously  besieged,  and  inuisibly  vndermmed  with  that 
weapon  of  weapons.  1646  GAULE  Cases  Consc.  115  There 
is  nothing  but  praestigiousnesse  of  Forme,  End,  Effect.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  tniq.  437  Their  being  able  to  make  a  con- 
secrated wafer  appear  to  be  the  very  Body  and  Person  of 
Christ  is  such  a  piece  of  prestigiousness  as  has  no  parellel. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  m.  xxv.  459  We  cannot  be  so  prest 
giously  Impudent,  as  to  pretend  to  the  World.,  that  these 
our  Pills  will  Cure  all  diseases. 

t  Pre'Stigy.  Obs.rare—^.  In  7  prseatigie.  [ad. 
L.  prifstigi-um  :  see  PRESTIGE.]  ?  =  PRESTIGE  i. 

1653  GAULE  Magastrom.  250  They  committed  it,  to  nurse, 
to  a  prodigious  hagge  that  bight  praestigie. 

Prestimony  (pre-stimani).  Canon  Law.  Also 
Spree-,  [ad.  F./«tf»>«o«»>(i69oinHatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  med.L.  pmstimonium  (781  in  Du  Cange),  f. 
L.  prif  stare  to  furnish,  etc. :  see  PRESTATION  and 
-MONT.]  (See  quot.) 


lor  me  suobisiciicc  wi  «*  yucai,  "....««.  - 

any  title  or  benefice,  chapel,  prebend,  or  priory-    '»4»  " 

WHARTON  Law  Lex.;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Prestimonial  (-menial)  a.,  ol 
taining  to  prestimony. 

1706  tr.  DupMi  Eccl.  Hist.  i6M  C.  II.  iv.  xx.  332  Sc 
simple  Benefices,,  .also  Donatives,  or  Prestimonial  Portions, 
as  they  are  called. 

Prestinate,  obs.  form  of  PBISTINATE. 

II  Prestissimo  (prestz'-ss*W),  a.,  adv.,  sb.  Mas 
[li.prestissimo,  superl.  of  preste  adj.  and  adv. :  see 
PRESTO.]  A  musical  direction  indicating  very  rapid 
performance :  Very  quick,  very  fast ;  as  sb.  a  very 

f       .     «  .  TT_...«*i    4vsi*1tT 


Angus  had  naturally  taken  me  un« ;"•••—  -•       "",'•,„, 
!    simc,     ,904  Westm.Caz.  22  Feb.  3/1  Our  opponent i  tota 

of  388  and  351  must  seem  big  enough  in  Engla  d  but  o  it 
i    here  on  these  prestissimo  wickets  they  are  reall>  nothing 

like  so  formidable  as  they  look. 


PRESTLy. 

tPre'Stly,  adv.  Obs.  Also  4-5  pristly, 
prystly,  6  preostly.  [f.  PKEST  a.  4-  -LY  2.1 

1.  Readily,  quickly,  promptly,  immediately. 
1340  Ayfnb.  140  pc  ournemens  of  bo?samnes«!  byeb  zeuen, 

bet  ys,  bet  me  bouje  prestliche,  gledliche,  simpleliche,  Wen- 
liche  gencralliche,  zuyftliche,  and  wiluolliche.  c  1350  H  ill. 
Palerne  1146  Bobe  parties  prosily  a-paraylde  hem.  "a"4oo 
Mor/e  A  rtli.  2762  He  flenges  to  syr  t  lorent,  and  prystly  he 
jcrycs  _'  Why  flees  thow,  falls  knyghte  1  be  fendc  hale  f\ 
sauleV  <:i4«o  Amw.  Arth.  xix,  He  prekut  oute  prestely. 
i<  .  Adam  BelfrClym  o/Clvugh  451  They  preced  prestly 
into  the  hall.  1548  UDALL  Eratm.  Par.  Luke  xxiv.  i89b. 
His  speciall  great  strength . .  was  preastly  and  readilyshewcd 
foorlh  at  the  houre  of  his  death,  c  i«7  Asp.  PARKER  Pi. 
ciii.  288  His  sauing  helth  comth  prestly  on  lo  ryd  thy  life 
fiom  peryls  all. 

2.  Eagerly,  urgently,  earnestly. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  230  Yiff  bu  puttes  be  pristly  bis  point 
for  tTdo.  is«  World  *  Child  in  Hazl  Doasle^  I.  253 
Now  Dray  you  prestly  on  every  side  To  God  omnipotent. 
1641  H.  MORE  Song  o/ Soul  ll.  L  II.  x.The  heart,  the  hearl- 
bloud,  brains  fleet  aire,  hot  fire  To  be  the  thing  that  they 
so  prestly  sought,  Some  have  defin'd. 

Prest-money,  earlier  form  of  PRESS-MONEY. 

t  Pre-stneSS.  Obs.  rare-1',  [f.  PKEST  a.  + 
-NESS.]  Readiness,  preparedness. 

1581  LD.  BURGHLEV  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  it.  III.  loo, 
I  was  glad  to  perceaue  your  prestnes  to  enter  into  Scotland. 

I!  Presto  (prrsto),  a.\  adv.1,  sbl  Music.  [It. 
presto  quick,  quickly  (tempo  presto  quick  time)  :- 
late  L.  priest-us,  f.  earlier  pmesta  adv.,  at  hand, 
ready,  in  med.L.  prompt,  quick  :  see  PREST  a.] 

A.  adj.  or  adv.  A  direction  indicating  rapid 
performance  :  In  quick  time ;  fast. 

1681  PURCELL  Smnatat  in  III  Parts  Pref.,  The  English 
Practitioner.. will  find  a  few  terms  of  art,  perhaps  unusual 
to  him,  the  chief  of  which  are . .  Presto.  1714  Short  Explic. 
For.  Words  in  Mus.  Bks..  Presto  Presto,  or  Pm  Presto, 
very  Fast  or  Quick.  Ibid.,  Men  Presto,  not  too  Quick  ; 
or  not  quite  So  Quick.  I7S«  AVISON  Mus.  Expression  107 
The  words  Andante,  Presto,  Allegro,  &c.,  are  differently 
apply'd  in  the  different  kinds  of  Music.  1876  STAINER  & 
BAHRETT  Diet.  Mus.  T.,  Presto,  fast.  . 
B  as  sb.  A  movement  or  piece  in  quick  time. 

1860  Athenxum  20  Nov.,  The  final  presto  was  a  miracle 
of  oTnsentaneousness,  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  never 
interfering  with  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  1888 
MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Elsmere  394  .How  the  presto  flew  as 
though  all  the  winds  were  behind  it. 

Presto  (pre-sto),  adv*,  a*,  *l>?  [a.  It. presto 
adj.  and  adv.,  quick,  quickly  :  the  same  word  as 
prec.,  but  the  two  uses  are  unconnected  in  Eng.] 

A.  adv.  (inter/.)  Quickly,  immediately,  at  once ; 
used  by  conjurers  and  jugglers  in  various  phrases 
of  command,  esp.  f  resit,  be  gone.  Hey  presto,  pass, 
etc. ;  hence,  =  immediately,  forthwith,  mstanter. 
Also  interieclionally  :  see  quots.  1821,  1893. 

1508-0  B.  JONSON  Case  is  Altered  i.  l,  Presto,  Go  to,  a 
word  to  the  wise:  away,  fly,  vanish  1  x6«  MABBE  tr.  Ale- 


wor    to  te  wse:  away,      ,  . 

mans  Guzman  ,f  Alf.  l.  47  Crying  out  Presto,  bee  gone,. . . 
hee  flies  away  in  the  ayre.  1636  BLOUNT  Clfssogr.,  Presto 
,  a  word  used  by  Juglers,  in  their  Hocus  focus  tricks. 
;,683  OLDHAM  Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  89  Hey  Jingo,  Sirs! 
What\  this?  'tis  Bread  you  see  i  Presto  be  gone  !  t,s  now 
a  Deity  1711  SWIFT  South  Sea  Wks.  1755  UI.n.  13"  P«« 
in  your  money  fairly  told;  Presto  bu  gone-'Tis  here  agen. 
i8as  BYRON  Vis.  Judgm.  Ixxviu.The  moment  that  you  had 
pronounced  him  one,  Presto  1  his  face  changed,  and  he  was 
another.  .858  LYTTON  What «*/*«*«• '»-  Hey.  P£*'°.- 
uuick,  while  we  turn  in  to  wash  our  hands.  iSoa  E.  Kt 
liomaoard  Bound  72  You  pressed  a  bell,  the  rx>y  appeared 
with  his  lift,  and,  presto  I  you  are  in  the  street  apln. 

B.  as  sb.  An  exclamation  of  '  presto ! 

1611  FLETCHER  Beggars  Bush  in.  i.  (1647)  83,  '  B.  Cloakes? 

looke  about  ye  boys:  mine's  gone.    2  B.  A JuSSk  e 

IPoxl  o'  their  Prestoes :  mine's  gone  too.,  a  1677  BAUOW 
Ser,,,.  (1686)  III.  xvi.  185  Neither  ..  a  spirit,  that  will  be 
conjured  down  by  a  charm,  or  with  a  Piesto  driven  away. 

C.  adj.  or  altrio.  At  hand,  in  readiness  ;  active, 
ready,  rapid,  quick,  instantaneous;    of  the  nature 
of  a  magical  transformation  ;  juggling. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron,  loo  Upon  the  hearing  of  which 
watchword  they  were  to  be  presto  and  at  Hand  to  execute 
their  dumbe  commands.  17*7  S.  PATERSON  Another  I  rav. 
I.  6;,  Instantaneously  she  betook  herself  to  presto-prayer. 
t8a6  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies  (1832)  285  There  is  no 
hocus  pocus  . . ,  no  presto  movements.  1877  /  aperhangtr 
Painter.  Crainer,  etc.  107  The  presto  system  lof  graining  1 
is  very  useful  where  work  is  required  to  be  done  out  ol 
hand,  as  it  may  be  varnished  almost  immediately. 

Hence  Pre'Bto  v.  trans.,  to  convey  or  transfer 
instantaneously,  by  or  as  by  magic ;  to  conjure. 

1831  Examiner  92/2  The  man  of  magic  must  have  pre- 
stoecl '  the  watch  into  his  own  pocket.  l8S3  I1  rater  S  Mag. 
XLV1I.  19  The  latter,  by  a  process  of  etymological  con- 
juring..have  sought  to  presto  thimnus  out  of  tannim. 

Prestod,  obs.  form  of  PRIESTHOOD. 

t  Pre-stolate,  v.  06s.  nonce-wd.  [f.  F.  pre- 
stoler  (Rabelais),  ad.  L.  prirstoldri  to  stand  ready 
for,  wait  for:  see -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  await. 

1653  URQUMART  Rabelais  ll.  vi.  31  We  prestolate  the 
commg  of  the  Tabellaries  (orig.  frestolans  les  tabellairts  a 
vexir]  from  the  Penates  and  patriotick  Lares. 

llPrestomium,prse-  (prfrtrm*»).  [mod.!.., 

f.  PBE-  B.  j  +  Gr.  orvpiov,  dim.  of  ar&na.  mouth.J 
The  anterior  segment  of  the  head  of  an  annelii 
bearing  the  eyes  and  tentacles.  Hence  Presto-mial 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  prestomium. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  lm:  Anim.  v.  232  The  penstom.um 
and  Ihe  praeslomium  logetlier  are  ordinarily  confounded 
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under  the  common  term  of '  head  '.    Ibid. ,  The  praeitomial 
tentacle  U  similar  in  structure  to  an  ordinary  cirrus. 

t  Prestri'Ction.  06s.  rare-1,     [ad.  late  L. 
prsstriction-em  binding  fast,  n.  of  action  f.  pra- 
stringfre:    see  next.]     The  binding  or  tying  up 
;   of  the  eyes  ;  blindfolding,  blinding. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  iii.  Wks.  1851  III.  213  Boast  not 
1    of  your  eyes,  'tis  fear'd  you  have  Balaams  disease,  a  pearle 

in  your  eye,  Mammons  Przstriction. 
'.     t  Prestri'llge,   v.   06s.   rare.     [ad.  L.  pr«- 
stringlre    to     bind    fast,    also    to    touch    upon, 
mention,  f.  pra,  PBE-  A.  +  stringfre  to  draw  tight, 
to  touch.]   trans.  To  touch  upon,  mention,  refer  to. 
i«8  H.  MORE  Dhi.  Dial.  iv.  iii.  (1713)  292  The  greatest 
Wits  of  the  SVorld  have  been  such  Persons  as  you  se«m  so 
freely  to  prestringe. 

Prest  sail  =•  press  of  sail :  see  PRESS  sb\  9. 
Pre-study:    see  PBE-  A.  i.      Prestwoode, 
obs.  form  of  PRIESTHOOD.   Preaubsistent,  Pre- 
Bubterminal :  see  PRE-  A.  3,  B.  3. 

Fresul  (pn-sffl).  rare.  [a.  L.  pnrsul  a  dancer 
in  public,  the  leader  of  the  SaJii  (dancing  priests), 
hence  in  late  L.  a  president,  in  med.L.  a  prelate, 
bishop,  f.  *prssilire,  pntsult-um,  to  dance  before 
others,  f.  pne  before,  in  front  +  salire  to  leap, 
dance.]  A  prelate,  a  bishop.  Hence  Pre-«ula,t«, 
the  tenure  of  office  of  a  '  presul '. 

[1377  LANOL.  P.  PI.  R  xv.  4*  For  bisshopes  ybleswd  bei 
beretri  many  names,  Fres.d  and  font,/ex  and  met.opolt. 
ta»,.s.1  1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (isoa)  885  1  hese  are 
called  botft  bishops,  chiefe  priests,  and  presuls.  1853 1  J . 
STEVENSON  Hist.  Wks.  Beda  43«  »»/«,  Upon  which  day  I 
i  Deusdedit . .  commenced  the  tenth  year  of  his  presulate. 

||  Presu  Itor.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  pra-.  [Late 
L  prssultor  one  who  dances  before  others,  agent-n.  I 
{."prssillre:  see  prec.]  One  who  leads  the  dance. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Inlell.  Syst.  397  In  the  world,  God,  as 
the  Coryphzus,  the  Praecentor  and  Praesultor,  beginning 
the  Dance  and  Musick,  the  Stars  and  Heavens  move  round 
after  him  according  to  those  numbers  and  measures,  which 
he  prescribes  them,  all  together  making  up  one  most  excel, 
lent  Harmony.  ...  e  ... 

t  Presu-itory,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.    [f.  after  U 
RULTOBY :  see  PRE-  A.  and  prec.]    Characterized  by 
leaping  forward,  presumptuous. 

1651  GAULK  Magastrom.  147  Betwixt  the  desultory  levity 
of  an  indifferent  casualty  and  the  presultory  temerity  of  an 
urging  and  inevitable  necessity. 

Presumable  ferfeM^SbT),*  rtftueOTnitr. 

+  -ABLE;  so  F.  presumable  (lOth  c.  in  Uodef.).J 
1.  Capable  of  being  presumed  or  taken  for  granted ; 

probable,  likely. 

i«o»  LOCKE  Toleration  in.  viii.  Wks.  1727  II.  380  Which 
Corruption  of  Nature,  that  they  may  retain  ..  I. think  i 
very  presumable.    1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.\.  5  Sup- 
posing myself  to  consist  of  soul  and  body,  US  fair  y  pre- 
burnable  that 'tis  my  soul  that  thinks.  1868  STANLEY  West,,,. 
\    A  it.  iii.  1 4  5  No  other  presumable  mark  of  violence  was  seen. 
2    To  be  expected  or  counted  on  beforehand. 
18.5  LAMB  Let.  to  Old  Gentleman,  Whether  a  person., 
of  sixty-three.. may  hope  to  arrive,  within  a  presumaUc 
:    number  of  years,  at . .  the  character . .  of  a  learned  man.   1860 
ADLER  Fmritli  Prov.  Poetry  xix.  435  Th=  abrupt  return 
of  Philip  Augustus .  .compromised  the  presumable  results  of 
the  third  crusade.  - 

Presu-mably,  adv.    [f.  as  prec.  + -LY  •*.] 
•f  1.  With  presumption  or  taking  of  things  ic 
granted  without  examination.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  34  Authors  presumably 
writing  by  common  places,  wherein  for  many  yeares  pro- 
miscuously amassing  all  that  makes  for  their  subject. 

2  Qualifying  a  statement :  As  one  may  presume 
or  reasonably  suppose  ;  by  presumption  or  supposi- 
tion ;  probably. 

,846  POE  Kirkland  Wks.  1864  III.  38  A  journal  exclu- 
sively  devoted  to  foreign  concerns,  and  therefore  presumably 
imbued  wilh  something  of  a  cosmopolitan  spirit.     1869 
BROWNING  Ri*g*Bk.  v,u.  ,257  Where  a  I  presumably  is 
!    peace  and  joy.    1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  i.  2  Ihe  little :  house, 
hold  was  presumably  a  very  quiet  one.   188$  SIR  H.  COTTON 
!    ill TLOW  Times  LXXIX.  .?5/t  A  vendor  is  presumably 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  title. 

fPresu-mant,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [a.  F.  fre>su- 
!    want,  pres.  pple.  of  prtsumer  to  PBKSUME.]     Pre- 
sununtr,  presumptuous. 

1600  W    WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  318  If  his  Ma.eslic 
permit  it  lo  passe  currant  without  due  punishment  inflicted 
Cpon  the  pre^urnant  scribe  (rather  Parsons).   i6i«T.jAMts 
Jesuit's  D<nvnf.  56  This  great  auctorily,  which  this  pie- 
i    sumant  Scribe  tooke  vpon  him,  made  him  no  little  prowd. 

Hence   tPr*«u-mantly   (in  Mb.  presumatlye} 
adv.,  presumingly,  presumptuously. 
"  ,^«  in  Furnivb/i%/r.  SsS.  (,872^.  41.  She  spake 
b"  wordes  presumatlye,  &  sa5  d  :  '  ye  Byrdes,  behold  &  se  ! 
Do  nat  gruge,  for  bis  wyll 1  hyt  be:  Suche  ys  my  fortune 

t  Presu  me,  i*.  Obs.    [f.  next.]    The  act  of 


presuming. 

1.  Anticipation,  expectation. 

c  1470  H ENRVSON Mor.  Fat.  vill.  (Pr.  Sw.)  xxxui,  Thir  small 
bird's.. lichtit  doun,  Botof  the  nettis  na  presume  thay  had. 

2    Presumption,  audacity  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

isoo  T.  WATSON  Eglogue  Death  Sir  F.  Walsingham  360 
Ahbiit  my  Muse.,  begins  to  tremble  at  my  great  presume. 
1610  W  KOLKINOHAM  Art  »/ Survey  Ep.  Ued.  2  Praying 
your  gracious  Indulgence  for  my  rude  Presume.  fl» 
OIATOAN  Iliad  XI.  495  When  their  cur-like  presumes  More 
urged  ilie  more  forborne. 


PRESUME. 

Presume  (prfti«'m\  v.  Also  4  -sewm*, 
-sum,  Sc.  presaume,  6  preswme,  Sc.  preiome, 
7  presume,  [a.  F.  prtsumer  (u-isth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  prKSum-lrt  to  take  before, 
anticipate,  in  late  L.  to  take  for  granted,  asiume, 
suppose,  dare  ;  f.  pnt,  PBK-  A .  \  +  sunilre  to  take.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  take  possession  of  without  right ; 
to  usurp,  seize.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  363  pe  pope  mai  not  opinlier 
telle  bat  he  U  Anlicrist . .  ban  for  to  pulte  many  menms  lyves 
for  bis  office  bat  he  presumeb.  M3»-5°  "•  H  if  den  (Roll*) 
1 1.  1 57  Kinadlus . .  presumede  alle  the  grownde  (ong.  terrain 
oiHiteitt  usurfavit\. 

2.  To  take  upon  oneself,  undertake  without  ade- 
quate authority  or  permission ;  to  venture  upon. 

a.  with  simple  object. 

c  1380  WYCUF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  76  pei  ben  contrane  to 
a!le  bes  newe  ordrw  bat  ben  presumed  a^ens  CnsL  14.. 
RuleSyonMonast.\m.'mCollect.  Topofr.(\ltf)\.y  Ifany 
haue  desire  to  lyghe  in  her  cowle,  none  schal  presume  thys, 
withe  oute  special  licence  of  the  abbes.  1400  CAXTON  II fw 
to  Die  7  Late  none  presume  nolhynge  of  hym  selfe.  IS4< 
Act  33  Hen.  VI II,  c.  6  Evill  disposed  persons, . .  presumynpe 
wilfullye  and  obstynatlye  the  violacion  and  breach  of  t 
saide  Acte.  1669  Lo.  CHAWORTH  in  I2/A  Kef.  Hist.  MSA. 
Comm.  App.  v.  13,  I  had  not  presumed  so  much  but  that 
I  have  heard  mylLorde  off  Rutland  say  [etc.].  178°  J,OM1<- 
SON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thralt  10  July,  Hopes  of  excellence 
which  I  once  presumed,  and  never  have  attained.  1784 
COWPF.R  Task  in.  459  One.. whose  powers,  Presuming  an 
attempt  not  less  sublime,  Pant  [etc.]. 

b.  with  inf.    To  be  so  presumptuous  as;   to 
take  the  liberty ;  to  venture,  dare  (to  do  something). 

137S  BARBOUR  Bruce  L  572  (The  King!  s»our  that  he  suld 
wengeance  ta  Off  that  brwys,  that  presumyt  swa  Aganys 
him  to  brawle  or  rys.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  in.  (Aiu/reas) 
822  Fore  he  because  of  cowatice,  pressumyl  sik  a  man  to  sla. 
1480  CAPGRAVE  Ckrou.  (Rolls)  43  He  [Uzziah]  presumed 
to  do  upon  him  the  prestis  stole.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Ct>n. 
Prayer.  Communion,  We  do  not  presume  to  come  lo  this 
thy  table  (o  mercifiill  lord)  trusting  in  our  owne  nghteousnes, 
but  (etc.).  l«34  W.  WOOD  Nrm  Eng.  Prosf.  lo  Rdr..  Yet 
dare  I  presume  to  present  thee  with  the  Irue  relation.  173* 
POPE  Ess.  Man  n.  i  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God 
to  scan.  1701  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  forest  v,  May  I  pre- 
sume to  ask  what  has  interested  you  thus  in  her  favour! 
1868  E.  EUWARDS  Ratrgh  I.  xxiii.  517  To  his  mind,  it  was. . 
intolerable  that  historians  should  presume  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  actions  of  kings. 

f  o.  Also  presume  oneself,  presume  upon  oneself, 
in  same  sense.  Obs. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxiii.  78  (Harl.  MS.)  O  I  rybawde,  whi 
hast  bou  presumyd  ihi  self  for  tosey  that  bou  were  emperour  ( 
1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  108/2  Who  so  evere  presume  opon 
hym  or  thaime,  to  accept  or  occupie  the  seide  Office  ol 
Sherreff,  by  venue  of  such  Graunlcs.  1489  CAXTON  Fartes 
of  A.  iv.  xv.  275  Noon  ought  to  presume  himself  to  take  eny 
thinge  of  the  armes  of  an  other. 

f  d.  reft.  To  set  oneself  up,  be  presumptuous. 
CI340  HAMTOLE  Prose  Tr.  21  Presumynge  of  thi  silfe  »nd 
veynlikynge  of  thi  silfe  of  eny  thynge  that  God  hath  sent 
the  bodlli  or  gostely. 

1 3.  trans,  (with  inf.  or  c/.)  To  profess,  pretend, 
make  pretension.  Also  presume  upon  oneself 
(quot.  1470). 

•470-8S  MALORY  Arthur  11.  L  76,  I  wille  my  self  assaye.., 
not  presumyn?e  vpon  my  self  that  I  am  the  best  knyghle. 
i«7  NORTH  Cueuara's  Diall  Pr.  in.  xlii.  (1568)  22  The 
prince  whiche  is  vertuous,  and  presumethe  to  be  a  Christian, 
..oughte  to  considre  what  tosse  or  profyte  will  ensue 
thereof.  Ibid,  xxxvii.  62  If  a  man  did  narowly  examm  >• 
vyces  of  many,  which  presume  to  bee  very  vertuous.  1581 
PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Com.  ll.d586)  51  Ihose  who  will  not 
presume  to  bee  able  to  doe  anie  thing,  knowe  how  to  doe 
most  thinges,  and  those  who  take  upon  them  to  knowe  a  I 
thinges,  are  those  which  commonlie  kno.e  nothing  at  all. 
1651 TGAL'LE  Magaitrma.  279  Although  he  much  presumed 
to  De  an  astrologer  or  diviner,  himselfe. 

t  b.  intr.  Presume  of:   to  lay  j:laim  to   pre- 
sumptuously, pretend  to.  Obs.  rare    '. 

IS99THYNNE  Animadv.  31,  I  will  not  presume  of  muche 
knowledge  in  these  lounges. 

4.  trans.  To  assume  or  take  for  granted;  to 
presuppose;  to  anticipate,  count  upon,  expect  (in 
earliest  instances  with  the  notion  of  over-con- 
fidence), spec,  in  Law :  To  take  as  proved  until 
1  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming,  a.  with 
inf.,  obi.  clause  or  obj.  and  compl. 

,377  LANOL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  108  pe  cardinales  atte  Courte 
bat  ..  power  presumed  in  hem  a  Pope  to  make,     e  1386 
CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  259  A  ful  greet  fool. is  any  conselllour 
That  dar  presume,  or  elles  tbenken  it  That  his  conseil 
shotde  £Je  his  lordes  wit.     .4*  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S  T  S  )l27  Fra  tyme  a  iWbe  ressavit  in  service  he  is 
presumyt  a'y  to  be  servand  quhill,  he  ^  releschi,  , rf  his 
service.     i$3«  STARKEY  England  l.  iv  lat  Thai,  by ^the  la 
vs  presuprSsyd  and  vtlurly  presumyd  to  be  truth.  .  1590 
SWINBURNE  Testaments  vi.  xiiL  223  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  euery  man  is  presumed  to  Hue  till  he  be  an  I 
vearei  old.    i«»8  T.  SPENCER  Log,ck  304  .The  PJOP0"""" 
presumes,  that  one  of  the  three  must1>e  indured    and  r, 
more  but  one  of  them.    I7S9  ROBERTSON  ">*':  *«£•?& 
Wks.  1813  I.  236  Elizabeth,  we  may  presume,  did  not  WM 

from  Britain. 


PRESUMED, 


commoun  wei, 
can: 


,„„ 1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Efi.  131  We 

mot  presume  the  existence  of  this  animall,  nor  dare  we 
affirme  there  is  any  Phaenix  in  Nature,  a  1703  BL-RKITT  On 
IV.  T  Matt.  i.  10  Kind  and  merciful  men  always  presume  the 
best.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  412  Until  a  writ  of  seisin 


JAMES  in  Law  Rep.  6  Chanc.  App.  357  " 

from  the  person  not  being  heard  of  for  seven  years.   ^ 

5.  intr.  To  act  or  proceed  on  the  assumption  oi 
right  or  "permission;  to  be  presumptuous,  take 
liberties.  Often  presume  on,  upon  (to/)  :  to  act 
presumptuously  on  the  strength  of,  to  rely  upon  as 
a  pretext  for  presumption ;  also  in  neutral  sense, 
to  take  advantage  of. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  37  To  be  coupled  to  so 
hihe  astate,  I  am  unable,  I  am  not  apt  thereto,  So  to  presume. 
1580  LYLV  Euphnes  (Arb.)  246  Presume  not  too  much  of  the 
curtesies  of  those.  1600  E.  BLOONT  tr.  Conestaggio  16  The 
Catholique  King  knowing  the  Portugals  to  presume  beyond 
their  strength.  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  6  If  they  presume 
too  much  upon  their  nobility,  a  1708  BEVERIDGE  Thes. 
Tkeol.  (1710)  II.  250  To  take  no  care,  is  to  presume  upon 
providence.  1797  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  ty  Writ. 
(1832)  III.  106  Ignorance  will  presume,  and  its  presumption 
will  be  chastised.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  3)  I. 
App.  785  Lest  other  strangers  should  venture  to  presume  on 
their  kindred  with  Kings.  1885  [see  PRESS  ?'.'  i6J. 

0.  intr.  To  press   forward  presumptuously;    to 
advance  or  make  one's  way  over-confidently  into 
an  unwarranted  position  or  place ;  to  aspire  pre- 
sumptuously ;  to  presume  to  go.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1430  Freemasonry  717  Presume  not  to  hye  for  nothynge, 
For  thyn  hye  btod,  ny  thy  comynge.  1565  STAPLETON  tr. 
Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  159,  I  straightly  chardged  htm  not  to 
presume  to  that  mynisterie  which  he  could  not  do  accord- 
ingly. 1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VH.  13  Up  led  by  thee,  Into  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  presumed,  An  earthly  guest. 
1697  DRYDKN  Virg.  Past.  vn.  31  If  my  Wishes  have  pre- 
sum'd  too  high. 

7.  Presume  on,  upon,  (^of] :  to  rely  upon,  count 
upon,  take  for  granted ;  to  form  expectations  of, 
look  for.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

^1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xci.  ji,  [Thou  shall]  on  his 
truth  noe  lesse  presume,  Then  most  in  shield  aflfy.     1597  J. 
KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  46   Some  haue  presumed,  by  con- 
iecture,  vpon  his  going  to  Tarshish,  and  fleeing  from  the    | 
face  of  the  Lord.    1608  DOD  &  CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov.  ix-x.     , 
125   They  presumed  of   peace    and   safety,   and   so   their 
destruction   commeth   suddenly  without  resistance.      1664    i 
PEPYS  Diary  27  July,  How  uncertain  our  lives  are,  and  how    : 
little  to  be  presumed  of.     1688  Pennsylv.  Archives  I.  107    | 
Upon  which  accounts  I  shall  presume  on  you.    1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  202  These  could  not  be  presumed  upon  for    i 
columns  exceeding  four  feet  in  diameter.     1803  Forest  of   \ 
Hohenelbe  I.  g,  I  was  not  to  presume  on  any  further  favours.     . 

Presumed  (pr/zi«'md),  ppL  a.  [f.  prec.  -f- 
-ED  1.]  Assumed  before  or  without  proof;  taken 
for  granted ;  anticipated,  expected. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Ppl.  v.  Ix.  §  6  As  there  is  in  their 
Christian  Parents  and  in  the  Church  of  God  a  presumed 
desire  that  the  Sacrament  of  Baptisme  might  be  given  them.    \ 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  (title)  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica:    or    i 
Enquiries  into  Very  many  received  Tenents,  And  commonly 
presumed  Truths.     1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v.  169 
The   unpopularity ..  of   Jaffier's    administration,    and   the 
presumed  weakness  of  his  government. 

Presumedly  (prrzi/7'medli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
•LY2.]  As  is  or  may  be  presumed;  supposedly. 

1869  Daily  Neivs  n  June,  The  majority. .of  presumedly 
educated  people.  1885  J.  PAVN  Luck  Darrells  ii,  The  cab 
was  . .  presumedly  within  a  few  doors  of  her  destination. 
1895  SALMOND  Chr.  Doctr.  Innnort.  in.  i.  39  Take  the 
synoptical  account,  .as  presumedly  the  earlier. 

Presnmer  (pr^ziw-maj).  [f.  PRESUME  v.  + 
-EB1.]  One  who  presumes. 

1.  A  presumptuous  person. 

1509  FISHER  Serin.  Wks.  (1876)  270  Of  such  presumers 
scante  one  amonges  a  thousande  cometh  vnto  this  grace. 
1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  345  An  illiterat,  and 
arrogant  presumer  in  that  which  hee  understands  not.  1791 
PAINE  Rights  of  Man  \\.  iv.  (1792)  55  Mr.  Burke  is  such 
a  bold  presumer.  1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  viii, 
The  broad,  vulgar,  pompous  presumer  who  dared  to  tattle  of 
'his  family '. 

2.  One   who   assumes   or    takes    something   for 
granted,  without  proof. 

169*  LOCKE  Toleration  iii.  Wks.  1727  II.  462  He  must 
pass  for  an  admirable  Presumer,  who  seriously  affirms  that 
it  is  presumable  that  all  those  who  conform  to  the  National 
Religion  where  it  is  true,  do  so  understand,  believe  and 
practice  it,  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  Salvation.  1708  H.  DOD- 
WELL  Nat.  Mart.  Hum.  Souls  152  The  Question,  .whether 
the  Mistakes  be  such  as  the  Presumer  takes  them  to  be. 

Presu-ming,  vhl.  sb.  [f.  PRESUME  v.  +  -ING*.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PRESUME;  presumption. 

1581  BENTLEY  Man.  Mairones  11.  172  By  the  transgression 
of  Adam,  whose  haughtie  presuming . .  thought  to  be  as  Thy 
selfe.  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serin.  Eph.  iv.  29  Wks.  1717  II. 
396  An  affront  to  modest  Company,  and  a  rude  presuming 
upon  their  approbation.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xxiv.  6 
Ere  you  surfer  his  alien  arm  s  presuming. 

Presu'ming,  ///.  a.  [f.  PRESUME  v.  +  -ING2.] 
That  presumes ;  presumptuous,  arrogant. 

1604  Supplic,  Jas.  I  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  n. 
(1849)  5°  The  Puritan  as  he  increaseth  daily  above  the 
Protestant  in  number,  so  is  he  of  a  more  presuming,  .dis- 
position and  zeal.  1676  DRVDEN  Aurengz.  Epil.  42  He 
more  fears  (like  a  presuming  Man)  Their  votes  who  cannot 
judge,  than  theirs  who  can.  1859  MILL  Liberty'™.  139  If  one 
person  could  honestly  point  out  to  another  that  he  thinks 
him  in  fault,  without  being  considered  unmannerly  or 
presuming. 
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Hence  Fresu'minffly  adv.,  presumptuously. 

1608  HIKRON  Wks.  I.  697  Grant  that  I  may  not  bee 
prcsuminglie  secure  touching  mine  owne  estate.  1852 
Black™.  Mag.  LXXII.  515  And  thus  may 'stthou.  .meet  the 
Fate  thou  can's!  not  see,  In  hope,  but  not  presumingly. 

t  Presu-mpted,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
prxsuntpt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prxsumtre  (see  next)  + 
-ED  1.]  Made  or  done  presumptuously. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  106  b,  Neither  is  it  a  poynte  of  infidely te 
against  God,  in  them  whych  hath..dampnably  vowed,  nor 
yet  a  goynge  backe  from  a  godly  purpose  [to  break  a  vow], 
the  vowe  beynge  presumted,  dyssembled,  and  fayned. 

Presumption  (pr^»'mpJ3n).  Forms:  3  pre- 
sumciun,  4  -sumpoiun,  4-  presumption  ;  also 
4-5  -som(p)eion,  -sumpsion(e,  4-6  -cio(u)n(e, 
-oyon,  5  -sumoy oun(e,  -sumpscione,  6  Sc.  -tioun, 
7  -sumtion ;  7  prse-.  [ME.  a.  OF.  presumption 
(i  2-1  Jth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  presompcion,  mod.F. 
preemption  =  Sp.  presuncion,  It.  presunzione,  ad. 
L.  priKSumption-em  a  taking  beforehand,  anticipa- 
tion, in  late  L.  confidence,  audacity,  n.  of  action 
f.  prsesum?re  to  PRESUME.]: 

1 1.  Seizure  and  occupation  without  right ;  usurpa- 
tion ;  presumptuous  assumption  (of  an  office) :  cf. 
PRESCME  v.  3  b.  Obs.  ran. 

[?  a  1135  Leges  Henrici  /,  c.  10  §  i  (Schmid  442)  Praemedi- 
tatus  assultus  ;  robaria,  stretbreche  ;  praesumptio  terrae  vel 
pecuniae  regis.]  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  147  So  that 
peple,  of  robbers  made  inhabitatores,  occupiede  the  northe 
partes  of  Briteyne  thro  presumpcion.  Ibid.  VII.  181 
Stigandus.  .entrede  the  seete  of  Wynchestre  by  presump- 
cion and  supportacion  [L.  Wyntoniensem  sedan  invaserat], 
1565  HARDING.  Con/ut.  Apol.  vi.  xix.  333  In  their  presump- 
tion of  that  office  they  are  not  duly  called  vnto.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (1844)  I.  34  An  office  which  cannot  be 
procured  gratis.  The  industry,  necessary  for  the  due 
exercise  of  its  functions,  is  its  purchase-money :  and  the 
absence,  .of  the  same.. implies  a  presumption  in  the  literal 
.  .sense  of  the  word. 

2.  The  taking  upon   oneself  of  more  than  is 
warranted  by  one's  position,  right,  or  (formerly) 
ability  ;  forward  or  over-confident  opinion  or  con- 
duct; arrogance,  pride,  effrontery,  assurance. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  208  Nis  hit  be  spece  of  prude  bet  ich 
cleopede  presumciun.  1340  Ayenb.  17  \>e  bridde  [003  of 
prede  is]  ouerweninge  bet  we  clepej*  presumcion.  1395 
PURVEY  Kentonstr.  (18^1)  131  To  compel  alle  cristen  men  to 
belieue  ech  determination  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  blinde 
and  open  presumption  of  Lucifer  and  antichrist,  c  1440 
Gestti  Rom.  xxiii.  78  (Add.  MS.)  Thou  shall  go  to  my  lord, 
and  there  thou  shalt  aunswere  of  thyn  presumpscion.  1535 
COVERDALE  2  Sam.  vi.  7  God  smote  him  there  because  of 
his  presumpcion,  so  that  he  dyed  there  besyde  the  Arke  of 
God.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well\\.  i.  154  But  most  it  is  pre- 
sumption in  vs,  when  The  help  of  heauen  we  count  the  act 
of  men.  1789  BELSHAM  Ess.  II.  xli.  544  It  would  be  great 
presumption  in  me  to  attempt  a  reply.  1875  MANNING 
Mission  H.  Ghost  iv.  107  Presumption  is  a  confidence 
founded  upon  ourselves. 

3.  The   assuming   or   taking   of  something    for 
granted ;  also,  that  which  is  presumed  or  assumed 
to  be,  or  to  be  true,  on  probable  evidence ;  a  belief 
deduced   from   facts  or   experience ;    assumption, 
assumed  probability,  supposition,  expectation. 

13..  Cursor  M.  27800  (Cott.)  O  bis  bicums  presumpcion, 
pat  es  hoping  of  vnreson.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  42 
pei  puytep  forb  presumpciun  to  preue  be  sobe.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Melib.  p  440  By  certeyne  presumpcions  and  con- 
iectynges  I  holde  and  blleeue  that  God. .hath  suffred  this 
bityde  by  luste  cause  resonable.  1533  MORE  Dcbell.  Salem 
Wks.  981/1  A  man  may  sometime  be  so  suspecte  of  felony 
by  reason  of  sore  presumpcions,  that  though  no  man  saw 
hym  doe  it.. yet  may  he  be  founden  giltye  of  it.  1597 
MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  150  Others  haue  done  the  contrary, 
rather  vpon  a  presumption  then  any  reason  which  they  haue 
to  doe  so.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  230  They 
. .  never  order  any  to  be  tortured,  but  upon  very  great  pre- 
sumptions. 1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  53  It  will  be  proper  to 
shew  on  what  Presumptions  it  is  grounded.  1838  DE  MORGAN 
Ess.  Probab.  91  We  do  not  know  the  contents  of  the  urn, 
but  only  the  result  of  a  certain  number  of  drawings,  from 
which  we  can  draw  presumptions  . .  about  the  whole  con- 
tents. 1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xxi.  II.  160  The  presumptions 
are  all  against  it.  1881  WESTCOTT  fy  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd. 
§  8  The.  .presumption  that  a  relatively  late  text  is  likely  to 
be  a  relatively  corrupt  text. 

b.  spec,  in  Law.  Presumption  of  fact:  the 
inference  of  a  fact  not  certainly  known,  from  known 
facts.  Presumption  of  law.  (a)  the  assumption  of 
the  truth  of  anything  until  the  contrary  is  proved ; 
(!>}  an  inference  established  by  the  law  as  universally 
applicable  to  certain  circumstances. 

1596  BACON  Max.  f,  Use  Com.  Law  I.  v.  (1636)  25  So 
great  a  perturbation  of  the  judgment  and  reason  as  in  pre- 
sumption of  law  mans  nature  cannot  overcome.  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  II.  ix.  146  Having  sown  the  land,  which  is  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  upon  a  reasonable  presumption,  the 
law  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  a  loser  by  it.  1844  GREENLEAF 
Law  Evid,  I.  iv.  §  14.  75  Presumptions  of  Law  consist  of 
those  rules,  which,  in  certain  cases,  either  forbid  or  dispense 
with  any  ulterior  inquiry.  1877  WHARTON  Law  Evid.  II. 
§  1226.  440  A  presumption  of  fact  is  a  logical  argument  from 
a  fact  to  a  fact ;  or.. it  is  an  argument  which  infers  a  fact 
otherwise  doubtful,  from  a  fact  which  is  proved.  1895  Pitt- 
Taylor's  Lam  Evid.  (ed.  9)  I.  v.  69  Presumptive  evidence 
is  usually  divided  into  two  branches,  namely,  presumptions 
of  law,  and  presumptions  of  fact.  Presumptions  of  law 
consist  of  those  rules,  which,  in  certain  cases,  either  forbid 
!  or  dispense  with  any  ulterior  inquiry.  Presumptions  of  law 
are  sub-divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  coticliuive  and 
disputable. 


PRESUMPTUOSITY. 

4.  A  ground  or  reason  for  presuming  or  believ- 
ing; presumptive  evidence. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  it.  (1625)  13  If  you  will  now 
aske  me  what  presumption  I  haue  then  to  charge  him  more 
then  another.. I  will  answere  you.  i6gSBKAMHALL.CVwf«£r. 
Bps.  v.  132  If  the  strongest  presumtion  in  the  world  may 
have  any  place.  1771  Juntas  Lett.  xliv.  (iS'-o)  239  The 
presumption  is  strongly  against  them.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  iv.  §  81,  323  There  seems  strong  internal  pre- 
sumption against  the  authenticity  of  these  epistles.  2880 
CARPENTER  in  igt&  Cent.  Apr.  614  The  presumption  is 
altogether  very  strong,  that  these  vast  masses  have  originally 
formed  part  of  a  great  ice-sheet,  formed  by  the  cumulative 
pressure  of  successive  snow-falls. 

t  Presu-mptious,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  -tius,  5-6 
-teous,  6  -tiouse,  presumtious.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
presoncieus  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  late  L.  prx- 
sumptiosus  (5th  c.),  f.  prmsumption-em  PRESUMP- 
TION :  see  -lous ;  cf.  the  less  regular  PHESUM  PTUOUS.] 
=  PRESUMPTUOUS  a.  T.  (In  quot.  1596  as  adv.) 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3847  Machaon  the  mody  kyng  was. . 
Proude  &  presumptius,  prouyt  of  wille.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
i.  19  Princis  ..  becummis  ambttius  ande  presumpteous, 
throucht  grite  superfluite  of  veltht.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
227/32  Presumptiouse,  prxsumptuosus.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  (S.T.  S.)  71  Mair  arrogantlie,  pre- 
sumpteous, and  mair  proudlie,  than  was  decent,  a  1607 
SIR  E.  DYER  Writ.  (1872)  39  Presumptious  eye,  to  gaze  on 
Phillis  face.  166*  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  81. 108  People 
desperately  presumptious  both  to  abuse  themselves  and  me. 
1815  Zeluca  II.  248  The  growth  of  presumptious  hopes. 

Hence  f  Fresrrmptiously  adv.  ;  fFresu'mp- 
tiousness. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  Ix,  Thou..*Presumpteouslie.. 
My  Lady  heir  blasphemit  in  thy  rime.  1512  Act  4 
Hen.  Vf/ft  c.  ig  Preamble,  Presumtiously  contrary  to  the 
lawes  of  Code  and  all  holy  Churche.  a  1649  SIR  W.  MONSON 
Naval  Tracts  HI.  (1704)  337/2  That  he  carry  not  himself 
proudly  or  presumptiously.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch. 
S  87.  122  Some  that  have  used  it  presumptiously.  1550 
VERON  Godly  Sayings  (iS+G)  QT.  He  receiveth.  .the  sacrament 
.  .too  the  condemnatyon  of  hys  *presumptiousnes. 

Presumptive  (prtonMr),  a.  [a.  F.  pr£- 
somptif)  -ive  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-I)arm.),  also  obs. 
presttmptift  ad.  late  L.  prssumptwits  (Priscian), 
f.  prxsumpt-,  ppl.  stem  of  prxsumere  to  PRESUME  : 
see  -IVE.] 

1.  =  PRESUMPTUOUS  i.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vin.  Ixvii,  To  keepe  his  forward- 
nes  Backe  from  presumptiue  pressing.  x6..  BROWN  (J.), 
There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each  another,  it 
may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of  both.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  418  Your  presumptive 
emulation  in  a  much  more  interesting  affair.  1816  J.  EVANS 
in  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  124  Having  so  far  proceeded  in 
a  strain  of  dictatorship,  that  some.. may  deem  altogether 
presumptive.  1883  SCHAFF  Hist.  Ch.  I.  iv,  xxvi.  254  He 
protested  in  presumptive  modesty,  when  Christ  would  wash 
his  feet. 

2.  Giving  reasonable  grounds  for  presumption  or 
belief;  warranting  inferences. 

1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  174  Quhilk  claus  is  ad- 
jectit  to  mak  the  mair  cleir  probatloun  presumptive.  1685-6 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  87  The  evidences  against 
him  were  very  many,  and  the  circumstances  very  numeral^ 


II.  1028  That  will  be  presumptive  against  him,  that  he  made 
that  return,  unless  he  shews  the  contrary.  1836-9  DICKENS 
Sk.  Boi,  First  of  May,  This  is  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
but  we  have  positive  proof — the  evidence  of  our  own  senses. 
1895  [see  PRESUMPTION  3  b]. 

3.  Based  on  presumption  or  inference ;  presumed, 
inferred.  Heir  presumptive :  see  HEIR  sb.  I  b. 

1628, 1683,  1875  Presumptive  heir,  etc.  [see  HEIR  sb.  i  b]. 
1673  Essex  Papers  (Camdenl  I.  89  This  estate,  wherein  I 
have  a  reall  &  presumptive,  tho'  not  a  present  or  a  certain 
interest.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  The  case  of  Erne.. 
Deans . .  is  one  of  those  cases  of  murder  presumptive,  a  1854 
H.  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Hist.  ix.  (1855)  289  The  Duke  of  York 
being  the  heir  presumptive.  1838  SEARS  Athan.  H.  xli.  249 
Immortality  is  not  made  presumptive,  as  a  conclusion 
hanging  on  the  last  link  of  a  syllogism,  but  its  giant  glories 
are  disclosed.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  4.  635  As  the 
King  was  childless.. Mary  was  presumptive  heiress  of  the 
Crown. 

Presu'inptively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]  By 
presumption  or  inference :  presumably. 

a  1677  BARROW  Unity  of  Church  (1680)  14  Presumptively 
every  member  of  this  [society]  doth  pass  for  a  member  of 
the  other.  1771  BURKE  Powers  of  Juries  Wks.  1812  V.  402 
When  he  who  could  read  and  write  was  presumptively  a 
person  in  Holy  Orders,  libels  could  not  be  general  or  dan- 
gerous.  1885  LD.  SELBORNE  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q-  Bench  Div. 
647  The  furniture  of  an  hotel  is  not  presumptively  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person  who  is  occupying  the  hotel. 

t  Presu'mptorily,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
late  L.  prxsiimptorie adv.,  iromprs-sumptonusa.A). 
(rare) ,  presumptuous :  see  -OKY  2  and  -LY  2.]  =  PRE- 
SUMPTUOUSLY. 

1681  in  Smile  Corr.  (Camden)  234,  I  durst  not  pre. 
sumptorily  undertake  ..  that  whatever  stock  of  that  kind 
[tin  at  Marseilles]  they  should  carry  over  should  bee  safe. 

fPresumptUO'Sity.  Ola.  rare-1.  In  5  pre- 
somtweste.  [a.  obs.  F.  presompttiouseU,  -ositf 
( 1 5th  c.  in  Godefroy)  :  see  next  and  -IT Y.]  Usurpa- 
tion ;  =  PRESUMPTION  I. 

<ri45o  LOVELICH  Grail  1.  340  But  now  knowe  I  wel  th 
thilke  same  se,  That  I  Inne  sat  be  presomtweste.  It  Is  tna 
same  seye  to  mene  Wher  as  God  to  his  disciples  Made  his  bene. 


PRESUMPTUOUS. 

Pr 6 sumptuous  (pi/zrrmPti«as),  a.  Also  4 
-somptuose,5  -sumptuose,  (-suis),  5-6-tuouse, 
-tuows(e.  [a.  OF.  presuntuex  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darra.),  presumptttoux>  mod.F.  prhompttuux^ 
ad.  L.  pnvsttmptitosuSi  late  variant  of  the  regular 
prxsttmptidsits  PKESUMPTIOUS,  perh.  influenced  by 
sumptudstts,  f.  sumptus  («-stem).] 

1.  Characterized  by  presumption  in  opinion  or 
conduct ;  unduly  confident  or  bold ;  arrogant, 
presuming ;  forward,  impertinent. 

c  1350  Mcdit,  de  Passiane  Dom.  in  Hampole"s  Wks.  (1896) 
I.  92  Neuere  to  be  presumptuous  ne  proud  of  |  i  ?iftis. 
c  1440  Ptomp.  Parv.  412/3  Presumptuowse,  or  bolde,  or 
malapert  (P.  ouer  bolde),  presiitnptuosus.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  84  Suppose  a  knycht  wald  be. . 
sa  pi  esumptuous  that  he  wald  assau^e  ane  hundreth  knycht  is 
him  allane.  1535  COVERDALE  Dan.  vii.  20  A  mouth  speak- 
ynge  presumptuous  thinges.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  Vf,  i.  i. 
157  Tis  not  thy  Southerne  power.  .Which  makes  thee  thus 
presumptuous  and  prowd.  1635  QUARLES  Etnbl.,  Hiero- 
glyph i,  That  glorious,  that  presumptuous  thing,  call'd  man. 
1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  (1677)  108  Such  persons,  .if  not  well 
regulated  become  scornful  and  presumtuous.  1777  ROBERT- 
SON Hist.  Amer.  II.  y.  82  Narvaez,  no  less  brave  in  action 
than  presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed  himself  in  haste. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \.  xi,  The  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain.  1881  P.  BROOKS 
Candle  of  Lord  299  It  is  almost  a->  presumptuous  to  think 
you  can  do  nothing  as  to  think  you  can  do  everything. 
f2.  =  PRESUMPTIVE  2.  Obs.  rare. 
a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1677)  226  A  number 
of  presumptuous  likelihoods  and  conjectures,  to  make  it 
appear  she  was  privy  to  the  Murther.  1653  A.  WILSON 
Jos.  I  285  Suspected  of  being  poisoned;  the  Symptoms 
being  very  presumptuous. 

to.  That  assumes  beforehand;  anticipative.  Obs. 
rare—1.  (But  referred  by  Puttenham  to  sense  I.) 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  HI.  xix.  (Arb.)  239  This 
figure  was  called  the  presumptuous.  I  will  also  call  him  the 
figure  of  presupposall  or  the  presenter.  [Marginal  note : 
ProcatafepsiSi  or  the  presumptuous,  otherwise  the  figure  of 
Presupposall.] 

Presu-mptuously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  presumptuous  manner  ;  with  presumption ; 
with  overweening  self-confidence  or  forwardness. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  Pt.  A.  xn.  8  pou  woldest  konne  bat  I  can 
and  carpen  hit  after.  Presumptuowsly,  parauenture  a-pose 
so  manye,  That  [etc.J.  1413  Pilgr.  Somite  (Caxton)  u.  xliii. 
(1859)  49  Heretykes,  and  Scysmatikes  presumptuously  per- 
uertyn  hooly  Scrypture.  c  1536  M.  NISBET  Tiruiale's 
Prot.  to  Romans  in  N.  T.  in  Scots  (S.  T.  S.)  III.  338  They 
,.ar  blynde.  and  gangis  to  wyrk  presumptwslye.  1542 
HENRY  VIII  Declar.  Scots  Biij,  All  these  be  ouer  pre- 
sumptuously done  agaynste  vs.  1622  ROWLANDS  Gd.  Newes 
(J-  Bad  5  Grosse  ignorance  presumptuously  will  prate  Of 
serious  matters  that  concerne  a  State.  01720  SHEFFIELD 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  136  Presumptuously  to  arro- 
gate a  Preheminence  above  all  their  Brethren. 

Fresu'mptuousness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  presumptuous ;  groundless 
self-confidence ;  over-bold  forwardness. 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  2810  Ny  suche  presumpsuisnas  vpone 
here  take.  1:1490  Prontp.  Parv.  412/2  (MS.  K.)  Pre- 
bumptuowsnes,  presumptuositas.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam. 
xvii.  28,  I  knowe  thy  presumptuousnesse  well  ynough,and 
the  wickednessc  of  thine  hert :  for  thou  art  come  downe 
to  se  the  battayll.  1688  BUNYAN  Jerus.  Sinner  Saved 
(1700)  98  This  presumptuousness  ts  a  very  heinous  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  Gocl.  i8o>  Edin.  Rev.  I.  201  It  seems  to  be  the 
business  of  philosophy.. to  restrain  the  presumptuousness 
of  the  theorist.  i88a  A.  W.  WARD  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI. 
425  One  thing,  .may  be  asserted  without  presumptuousness. 

t  Presuppone,  v.   Obs.     Chiefly  St.     [In 

1400  ad.  med!L.  prxsupponfre  (Albertus  Magnus, 
a  1 250),  f.prse,  PBE-  A.  i  +  suppdnfre  to  SUPPOSE; 
in  So.  perh.  f.  PBE-  A.  I  +  SUPPONE  (found  c  1535).] 
trans.  To  presuppose ;  to  assume  beforehand. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  19  perfor  bow  a  persoun  prescit  curse  bi 
autorite  of  be  [kirk],  neuer  be  lesse  he  presupponib  be  kirk. 
01598  ROLLOCK  Serin.  Wks.  1849  I.  480  This  uresupponeth 
. .  that  the  church  is  full  of  sin  so  long  as  it  is  in  this  world. 
1609  HUME  Admon.  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  583, 1  pre- 
^uppone  that  theis  grave  personages  wer  alyve  to  behold 
your  proceeding  is. 

Presupposal  (prfs£p<?u-zal).  Now  rare.  [f. 
next  +  -AL ;  cf.  SUPPOSAL.]  A  '  supposal '  or  supposi- 
tion formed  beforehand  ;  a  presupposition. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  PoesU  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  206  If  our 
presupposall  be  true,  that  the  Poet  is  of  all  other  the  most 
auncient  Orator.  Ibid.vyz  [see  PRESUMPTUOUS  3].  1687  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Answ.  Diss.  35  He.. Proceeds  upon  the  Pre- 
supposal  of  an  Imaginary  Breach,  and  Right.  1847-8  In. 
QUINCEY  Protestantism  Wks.  1858  VIII.  131  Scriptural 
truth.. is  protected  by  itb  prodigious  iteration,  and  secret 
presupposal  in  all  varieties  of  form. 

Presuppose  ^pr/~s#p<?u-z),  v.  Also  6-7  pr®-. 
[a.  Y.prfsufptstr  (i4th  c.  in  Littr^),  after  med.L. 
prxsuppdntrt  (cf.  PBESUPPONE)  :  see  PBE-  A.  i  and 
SUPPOSE  z/.] 

1.  trans.  Of  a  person  :  To  suppose,  lay  down,  or 
postulate  beforehand ;  hence,  to  take  for  granted  or 
assume  beforehand  or  to  start  with ;  to  presume. 

14*6  LVDG.  De  Guit.  Pilgr.  3043  Pre-supposyd  ther  be  no 
whyht  To  whom  the  offyce  sholde  of  rynt  Appertene  off 
duete.  1483  CAXTON  Trevisa's  Higden  in.  xv,  Yf  hester 
had  be  in  his  tyinc  [il]  is  to  presuppose  he  wolde  somwhat 
haue  spoken  of  hir.  1530  PALSGR.  52  For  the  declaryng  of 
whiche  thyng  thre  thynges  be  to  lie  presupposed.  1581  LAM- 
BAKDE  Eiren.  \\.  vii.  (1588)  243  The  lawe  presupposeth  that 
he  carieth  that  malicious  mind  with  him.  1641  BEST  Farm. 
Bkt,  iSuriees)  37  In  makinge  of  a  pyke  they  first  frame 
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iheirc  staddle  atxordinge  to  the  loades  of  hey  that  they 
presuppose  shall  bee  layde  in  them.  1703  MOXON  Meek. 
Exctc.  308  All  the  Authors  I  have  met  with  seem  to  pre- 
suppose their  Reader  to  understand  Geometry.  1809  Svn. 
SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  I.  179  Pre -supposing  sucn  a  desire  to 
please.  1875  JOWEIT  Plato  (ed.  3)  III.  273  You  can  tell 
that  a  song  or  ode  has  three  parts — .  .that  degree  of  know- 
ledge I  may  presuppose. 

fb.  To  suppose  or  assume  the  existence  of  (some- 
thing) as  prior  to  something  else.  Obs.  rare, 

(Here  the  pre-  does  not  qualify  the  supposing,  but  in* 
diiates  the  order  of  the  things  supposed.) 

1697  G.  K.  Disc.  Ceom.  Problems  7  To  presuppose  the 
knowledge  of  Conick  Sections  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
necessary  Problems  in  plain  Geometry,  is  greatly  incongruous. 

2.  To  suppose  beforehand,  or  a  priori  \  to  think 
or    believe  in  advance   of  actual  knowledge  or 
experience. 

c  1330  L.  Cox  Rhct.  (1899)  87  Presupposynge  hym  nat  to 
be  in  muche  other  case.  1555  EDEN  Decades  331  Pre- 
supposynge the  thynge  to  bee  impossible  they  neuer 
attempted  it.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bit.  (Camden)  25  A 
man  wuld  have  pracsupposid  that  the  Masters  letters  to  his 
president  miht  have  dun  somewhat  with  his  president. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  u.  xxi.  |  9  Men  of  corrupted 
minds  presuppose  that  honesty  groweth  out  of  simplicity  of 
manners.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  x,  With  a  pervading 
air  upon  him  of  having  presupposed  the  ceremony  to  be 
a  funeral* 

3.  Of  a  thing  :  To  require  as  a  necessary  preced- 
ing condition  ;  to  involve  or  imply  as  an  antecedent. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  32  The  holy  lyfe  of  re- 
ligyon  presupposeth  grace.  1594  Mirr.  Polity  (1599)  51 
Gouernement  presupposeth  Order,  forasmuch  as  without 
Order,  there  can  be  no  due  gouernment.  1669  CLARENDON 
A'-M.  Tract*.  (1727)  123  Princes,  .can  have  few  friends,  because 
friendship  presupposeth  some  kind  of  equality.  i8oa  PALEY 
Nat.  Theol.  xxin.  (1819)  369  A  law  presupposes  an  agent, 
for  it  is  only  the  mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds. 
1866  Corn/i.  Mag.  Aug.  231  Healthy  sleep  presupposes  a 
healthy  state  of  brain.  1877  E.  R.  CO.NDER  Bas.  Faith,  vii. 
296  An  effect  presupposes  a  cause. 

4.  passive  (from  I  or  3).  To  be  implied  or  in- 
volved as  something  previously  or  already  present 
or  in  existence.     Formerly  with  to  (cf.  i  b). 

15*5  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  155  [This]  is  necessaryly 
required  to  be  had,  as  y*  meane  directly  presupposed,  before 
y'  euerypersone  can  attayne  to  >••  perfeccyon  of  y^  contem* 
platyue  lyfe.  1557  EDCF.VVORTH  Sertn.  Repert.,  Faith,  hope, 
and  chantie,  be  presupposed  to  the  .vii.  giftes  of  the  holy 
gooast.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Iviii.  §  3  Other  princi- 
ples . .  although  not  specified  in  defining,  are  notwithstanding 
in  nature  implied  and  presupposed.  1655  ASHWELL  Fides 
Apost,  142  And  Christs  descent  into  Hell,  is  presupposed  to 
the  Article  of  his  Resurrection,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serni.  (1744) 
IX.  xi.  319  In  all  rational  agents,  before  every  action  there 
is  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced by  that  action.  1853  LYNCH  Self-lntprov.  iv.  84  In 
all  culture,  nature  is  presupposed. 

Hence  t  Presuppo'se  sb.>  a  presupposition.  Obs. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  84  Having  made  thys  .. 
swasive  praesuppose . .  I .  .determined . .  to  come  backe  againe 
to  this  noble ..  Nymph. 

Presupposed  (-tfi-zd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED  1.]  Supposed,  assumed,  or  implied  beforehand. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  195/1  All  which  presup- 
posed plagues  concurring.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  u.  xvi. 
Wks.  1851  IV.  103  The  efficaue  of  those  [rites]  depends 
upon  the  presupposed  fitnesse  of  either  party.  1794  HOMB 
in  Phil.  'Irans.  LXXXV.  14  It  was  a  particular  satisfaction 
to  have  an  evidence  who  had  no  presupposed  opinion,  there- 
fore impartial.  1840  THACKKRAV  Paris  Sk.-bk.,  Cast  Peytel 
(1872)  194  The  dreadful  weight  of  his  presupposed  guilt. 

Presupposition  (prfs^p^zi'Jan).  Also  8  prae-. 
[ad.  med.  L.  prxsupposifion-tm  (#1308  in  Duns 
Scotus  Rer.  Princip.  5.  2 1 ,\  n.  of  action  from  med.L. 
prxsupponfre ;    see    PRESUPPONE.      So    F.  pr£-   } 
supposition  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The    action   or   an   act   of  presupposing ;    a   j 
supposition  antecedent  to  knowledge ;  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  or  truth  of  something,   as 

a  preliminary  to  action,  argument,  etc. 

a  x«>33  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xxx.  (1535)  50  To 
my  lugement,  these  princis  are  not  chosen,  that  they 
shulde  eate  more  mete  than  all  other,.,  but  with  presup- 
position, y*  they  ought  to  knowe  more  than  all  other. 
1614  SELDEM  Titles  Hon.  4  That  cannot.. be  concerned.. 
otherwise  than  with  a  presupposition  of  a  Democracie,  out 
of  which,  as  is  related,  a  Monarchic  might  haue  original!. 
1701  NORRIS  [deal  World  \.  v.  238  That  which  Suaver  calls 
a  priority  of  pncsupposttion.  1871  KAKLK  Pkilot.  Eng. 
Tongue  §  387  The  verb  and  adjective  alike  have  their  very 
nature  based  upon  the  pre- supposition  of  the  substantive. 

2.  That  which  is  presupposed,  assumed,  or  taken 
for  granted  beforehand  ;  a  supposition,  notion,  or 
idea  assumed  as  a  basis  of  argument,  action,  etc. ; 
an  antecedent  supposition,  preliminary  assumption. 

1570-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  383  As  in  a  Mathematical  1 
Proposition,  there  were  many  great  conjectures  and  pre- 
suppositions, and  many  long  circumstances  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion.  1660  JEW.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dtteit.  11. 
it.  rule  vi.  §  i,  I  will  not  now  examine  whether  they  certainly 
follow  from  their  premises  and  presuppositions.  1847  LEWES 
Hist.  Pkiios.(i%6i)  I.  iv.  307  The  presupposition,  absurd  as  it 
really  is,  has  been  generally  entertained.  i88a  W.  WALLACE 
in  Academy  i  Apr.  231/3  He  sought  to  set  before  those  who 
ignore  philosophy,,  .the  consideration  that  there  are  a  few 
presuppositions  still  unanswered  and  apparently  unanswer- 
able by  scientific  methods.  1895  Athenxitm  23  Feb.  242/3 
Pre-supposi lions,  axioms,  postulates,  call  them  what  you 
will,  are  discovered  by  analysis  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  knowledge  :  and  their  acceptance  is  an  act  of  faith,  which 
U  justified  by  its  results. 


PRETENCE. 

Hence  Prerapposl  tionleu  a.,  without  pre- 
suppositions. 

1871  DAVIDSON  tr.  TremleUniiirg  in  Jrxl.  Stee.  PHiUt. 
V.358.  1885  A.  SETH  in  E'lcycl.  Brit.  XVI11.  795/1. 

Pre-surmise,  -suspect :  see  PBE-  A.  i ,  t. 

Presydent,  obs.  f.  PRECEDENT,  PRESIDENT. 

Presyes,  -syse,  obs.  forms  of  PBECISI  a. 

Presylvlan,  -symphyslal :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

II  Fresystole  .pr/si-slfli).  Physiol.  [mod.  L., 
f.  PRE-  B.  i  +  SYSTOLE.]  The  interval  immediately 
preceding  the  systole.  Also  allrib. 

1884  Nature  4  Sept.  460/1  A  study  of  the  sphincters  of  the 
cardiac  and  other  veins,  with  remarks  on  their  hermetic 
occlusion  during  the  presystole  state.  189}  SyJ.  Soc.  Lex., 
I'resystoU,  the  Utter  part  of  the  Jiaitde,  corresponding  to 
the  time  occupied  by  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles, 

Presystolic  (prfsistp-lik),  a.  Physiol.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -10 ;  so  F.  prisystolique.]  Preceding  the 
systole  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  presystole. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Did.  Mid.  s.  v. ,  Presystolic  friction  sound. 
1876  [sec  PEKIDIASTOUC).  1897  Al/tutft  Sytt.  Mid.  III.  58 
He  has.. a  well-marked  presystolic  thrill  and  a  loud  pre- 
systolic  murmur  at  the  cardiac  apex. 

t  Pret,  it.  Cts.  rare,  [short  for  It.  Prele  Gianni.] 
=  PBESTER  JoHN.applied  to  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia. 

1635  PACITT  Christianofi:  L  ii.  40  The  Abassins  reckon  a 
succession  of  Christian  Emperors. .  .The  Prets  or  Empcrours 
dwell  in  a  mooveable  City  of  Tents. 

tPret,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  mod.F.  frfl  ready  :  see 
PREST.]  Ready  ;  -  PBEST  a. 

'S3S  STKWA«T  Crait.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  63  Witht  Iaure.it  lan- 
guage and  pret  for  till  prys  [  =  ready  for  to  praise],  H  is  orboun 
begouth  he  on  this  wyss. 

t  Preta'iate,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  med.L.  prte- 
taxare  :  see  next  and  -ATE  2.]  Estimated,  or  fixed 
as  to  amount,  beforehand.  In  quot.  const,  as 
pa.  f  fie.  So  fPreta-xed /<!.//£.  06s. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Jugurth  li.  73  That  suche  excused  of  warr 
. .  shulde  pay  a  certayne  soinme  of  money  pretaxed  to  warde 
the  wages  of  such  as  laufully  were  admytted  to  warre.  1570 
FOXE  A.ff  M.  (ed.  2}  464/2  That  no  man,  vpon  payne  pre- 
taxate,  should  helpe,  reskew,  or  relieue  the  sayd  reuells. 

Pretazation    (prltefctfi-jan).      Also   prae-. 

[ad.  med.L.  *prxtaxation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  med. 
L.  prxtaxare  lo  count,  reckon,  or  estimate  before- 
hand :  see  PRE-  A.  and  TAXATION.  The  intermediate 
sense  was  app.  that  of  giving  a  preliminary 
opinion.]  The  action  of  giving  a  vote  before 
others ;  prior  election  :  see  quots. 


At  the  election  of  Lothar  II.  A.  p.  1125  we  find  a  certain 
small  number  of  magnates  exercising  the  so-called  right  of 
practaxation ;  that  is  to  say,  choosing  alone  the  future 
monarch,  and  then  submitting  him  to  the  rest  for  their 
approval.  Ibid.  252  The  right  of  prztaxation  had  ripened 
into  an  exclusive  privilege  of  election,  vested  in  a  small  body. 
1878  SrvBBS  Const.  Hut.  III.  xx.  417  A  pretaxation  was 
made  by  the  ruling  officers  of  the  community. 

Pre- teach,  -telegraph,  etc.:  see  PRE-  A.  i, 
B.  2,  etc. 

Prete'mporal  (p"~-),  a.1  (sb.}    [ad.  mod. I.. 

{rsettmporaKs :  see  PRE-  B.  3  and  TEMPORAL  (be- 
miging  to  the  temple).]    Situated  in  front  of  the 
temporal  region  of  the  skull:  applied  to  a  muscle. 
Also  ellipl.  as  s6. 

[1866  OWEN  Vertebr.  Attim.  I.  223  The  temporal  b  repre- 
sented by  two  muscles,  one  of  which,  the  6rctttnportilis  ., 
has  its  origin  extended  forward  into  the  orbit  from  beneath 
the  postfrontal.]  Ibid.,  Its  fibres  pass  vertically  external  to 
those  of  the  pretemporal. 

Fretemporal,  a.2  :  see  PRE-  B.  i. 

Pretence,  pretense  (prfte-ns),  it.  [=  late 
AF./ntfCMM  (c  1471  in  Godcf.),  ad.  med.L.  *pra- 
tensa  vbl.  sb.,  f.  /ne/«w-«.rforclass.L.  pratenl-us, 
p&.pple.o{#rxtcnd?re:  see  PRETEND.  The  spelling 
f  release  is  now  usual  in  the  U.  S. ;  cf.  defense.] 

1.  An  assertion  of  a  right  or  title ;  the  putting 
forth  of  a  claim ;  a  claim.  Now  rare. 

1415  W.  PASTON  in  /'.  I.ttt.  I.  19  HU  pretense  of  his  title 
to  the  priourie  of  Bromholme  b  adnulled.  1405  Act  II 
Hen.  VII,  c.  47  Friamblt,  Youre  seid  Suppliant  [hath] 
contynually  ben  seised.. therof. .hidirto  without  any  pre- 
tence or  clayme  made  therto  by  the  seid  Duke.  15*1  in  Ld. 
Herbert  Hen.  Vtll  (1649)  127  To  prevent  ambiguities  and 
quarrels,  each  Prince  before  May  1524,  shall  declare  hb 
pretences.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  825  Spirits  that  in  our 
just  pretenses  arm'd  Fell  with  us  from  on  high.  1683  TEMPLE 
Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  410  Hb  Highness  had  a  long  Pretence 
depending  at  Madrid,  for  about  Two  hundred  thousand 
Pounds  owing  to  his  Family  from  that  Crown.  1707  Curias, 
in  Husb.  ff  Gird.  186  No  Man  has.  .more  Pretence  to  speak 
of  Nitre,  than  M.  Boyle.  1855  MACAL'LAY  Hilt.  Enf.  xvi. 
III.  679  Marlborough  calmly  and  politely  showed  that  the 
pretence  was  unreasonable. 

b.  Her.  In  pretence,  borne  on  an  inescutcheon 
to  indicate  a  pretension  or  claim,  e.  g.  that  of 
a  husband  to  the  estates  of  his  wife.  Escutcheon 
of  pretence,  such  an  inescmcheon. 

1561  LEIGH  Armorie  43  If  the  man  haue  marled  an  heyre, 
he  shall  beare  her  cote,  none  olher  wise,  vmill  he  haue  be- 
gotten  an  heyre  of  the  heyre.  Then  may  he,  by  the  curtesy 
of  armes,  bearc  her  armes  in  an  Inscocheon,  that  is  to  save, 
a  scocheon  of  pretence.  1611  GUILLIM  Heraldiy  n.  vu.  (161 1) 
65  Escocheon  of  Pretence.  1677, 1813  [see  ESCUTCHEON  i  ej. 
1869  CI-UANS  Hir.  (iSSa)  231  The  only  different*  beuetn 


PRETENCE. 

s  of  William  and  those  of  Mary  was,  that  Ihe  former 


2.  The  putting  forth  of  a  claim  to  merit,  dignity, 
or  personal  worth;  pretension,  profession  ;  ostenta- 
tion, parade,  display. 


S'atir.  Poems  Refo; •» -v  ~  ^         ,   v>-  a    t. 

to  decay.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Bxtmf.  Disc.  xiv.  §  26 
There  are  no  greater  fools  in  the  world  then  such,  whose 
life  conformes  not  to  the  pretence  of  their  baptisme  and  msti- 
tution.  1719  BUTLKR  Serm.  Wks.  1874  1 1.  87  Persons ..  who 
yet  make  greal  prelences  to  religion.  1802  MAR.  JtDGE- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  iv.  20  Fashionable  dialect ..  desti- 
tule  of  any  prelence  lo  wit.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  20  Mar. 
8/6  His  bearing  had  always  a  kind  of  staleliness,  ullerly 
free  from  pomp  or  prelence. 

•f-3.  An  expressed  aim,  intention,  purpose,  or 
design ;  an  intending  or  purposing ;  the  object 
aimed  at,  the  end  purposed.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  181  In  whome  he  coude 
fynde  neylher  synne  nor  prelense  of  synne.  154?  BOORDE 
Introd.  Knowl.  xxxii.  (1870)  205,  I,  knowyng  iheyr  pre- 
lence,  aduerlysed  them  lo  relume  home  to  England.  1621 
ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  102  E.  Marshall. 
Wysheth  well  lo  ihe  pretence  of  the  byll,  but  not  his  vote 
thereunto  as  yt  is.  1626  W.  VAUGHAN  Direct.  Health  VI. 
viii.  (ed.  6)  169  Cause  your  bed  to  be  healed  wilh  a  warming 
pan :  vnlesse  your  prelence  be  lo  harden  your  members.  1648 
MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  3  Fainling  ere_  iheir  own 
prelences,  Ihough  never  so  jusl,  be  half  allain'd.  1700 
DRVDEN  Pal.  ft  Arcite  306  Bui  Ihou,  false  Arcile,  never 
shall  oblain  Thy  bad  prelence.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of 
World  Prol.  33  To  please,  this  time,  has  been  his  sole  pre- 
tence. 1783  BURKE  Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  1842  II.  17 
It  appears,  that  Ihe  subscriplion,  even  in  idea  or  pretence, 
is  not  for  the  use  of  Ihe  company. 

b.  esp.  A  false,  feigned,  or  hypocritical  pro- 
fession or  pretension. 

XS4S  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  103  He  shall  do  all  his  fi-audelenl 
fealis  vnder  a  meruelouse  pretence  of  holynes  innocencye  and 
mekenes.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  23  With  boastful!  vaine 
prelense  Slept  Braggadochio  forth,  and  as  his  thrall  Her 
claym'd.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  145  Manetho, . .  wilh 
very  great  pretence  hath  carried  up  their  Government  to  an 
incredible  distance  before  the  Creation  of  Mankind,  a  1763 
SHENSTONE  Ess.  (1765)  57  How  often  do  we  see  pretence 
cultivaled  in  proportion  as  virtue  is  neglected.  1872  MOR- 
LEY  Voltaire  i.  (1886)  8  A  piece  of  ingeniously  reliculaled 
pretence. 

4.  A  profession  of  purpose ;  esp.  a  false  pro- 
fession, a  merely  feigned  aim  or  object,  a  pretext, 
a  cloak. 

In  earlier  use  the  falsity  is  only  expressed  by  the  conlexl. 
1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  85  Vnder  the  pretense  and 
colure  Iherof  [Ihe  common  weal],  euery  one  of  Ihem  pro- 
curylh  the  pryuate  and  the  syngular  wele.  a  1648  LD. 
HERBERT  Hen.  F///(i683)25g  Hecommanded  one  Francisco 
Campana.  .into  England,  on  pretence  lo  confer  wilh  the 
King  and  Cardinal,  but  indeed  to  charge  Campejus  to 
burn  the  Decretal.  1665  MANLEY  Grolius'  Low  C.  Warres 
694  That  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  in  several  prisoners 
to  Gertruydenbergh,  he  should  open  the  Town  to  Ihe 
Enemy.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  195  A  good  Pre- 
tence to  cover  their  Knavery.  1845  JAMES  A.  Neil  iv,  He 
had  some  olher  objecl — Ibis  is  all  a  pretence. 

5.  An  assertion,  allegation,  or  statement  as  to 
fact ;  now  usually  with  implication  that  it  is  false 
or  misleading. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  79  [The  Drones]  suffer  punish- 
ment., for  pretence  of  idlenesse,  gluttony,  extortion,  and 
rauenous  greedinesse,  to  which  they  are  loo  much  adicled. 
1643  ir.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  vi.  §  470.  205  The  wife  dyelh 
wilhin  one  day  afler  the  descent,  so  as  the  husband  could 
not  enter  during  the  coverture  for  the  shortness^  of  the  time, 
yet  hee  shall  not  bee  tenanl  by  Ihe  curlesie.  And  yel 
according  to  common  pretence  there  is  no  defaull  in  Ihe 
husband.  £1656  BRAMHALL  Replic.  ii.  in  How  many  of 
Ihe  orlhodox  Clergy  wilhout  prelence  of  any  olher  de- 
linquency have  been  beggered  1  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759) 
I.  l.  5  But  lei  us,  if  you  please,  examine  Ihis  Pretence. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  79 
The  pretence  is  lhal  Ihe  noble  is  of  unbroken  descent  from 
the  Norman. . .  But  the  fact  is  olherwise. 

b.  The  action  of  pretending,  as  in  children's 
play ;  make-believe,  fiction. 

1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab^  ii.  80  Don't  you  know  lhat  this 
is  a  fairy  tale  and  all  fun  and  pretence ;  and  that  you  are 
not  lo  believe  one  word  of  it,  even  if  il  is  true  1 

6.  The  assertion  or  alleging  of  a  ground,  cause, 
or  reason  for  any  action;  an  alleged  ground  or 
reason,  a  plea;  now  usually,  a  trivial,  groundless, 
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tPrete-noe,  prete-nse,  ».  Obs.  [Back- 
formation  from  PKETENCED  ///.  a. ;  or  f.  late  L. 
frstens-,  ppl.  stem  otprsstencttre :  see  PRETENSE  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  offer,  proffer,  ra/v. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 1 1  82  None  ceased  till  they 
all  that  would  entre  were  deliuered  of  their  pretence  in 
chalenge  royall  pretenced. 

2.  To  cloak,  to  give  a  feigned  appearance  to. 
1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  Ajb,  It  is  also  pretensed  &  cloked 

wyth  the  pretence  and  vsurped  name  of  the  Euangelicall 
truthe.  1648  J.  GOODWIN  Right  %  Might  36  Much  more 
may  the  most  worthy  actions  and  services  of  men,  bee  com- 
pelled to  pretence  the  worst  and  vilest-deeds. 

3.  To  pretend,  profess,  allege,  esp.  falsely. 

1567  Rig.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  525  To  mak  publication!! 

that  nane  pretense  ignorance  of  the  same.     159*  WARNER 

Alb.  Eng.  VH.  xxxv.  (1612)  168  A  Priests  base  Puple,  he  By 

his  Complottors  was  pretens'te  Duke  Clarence  sonne  to  be. 


Jtence 
i  and 

his  children  out  of  all  theyr  landes.  1627  DONNE  Serin,  v. 
(1640)  39  Moses  having  received  a  commandement  from  God, 
..and  having  excused  himselfe  by  some  other  modest  and 
pious  pretences.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  ii.  (1661)  12 
Heresie  obtruded  upon  them  under  the  specious  pretences 
of  obedience  and  Charity.  1674  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  422  This  new  bauke  which  occasions  it,  will 
serve  for  a  just  pretense  to  the  variance  of  our  judgements. 
1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Wks.  1813  I.  448  A  pretence 
was  at  hand  to  justify  the  most  violent  proceedings.  1823 
J.  GILLIES  tr.  Aristotle's  Rhet.  xii.  228  Villany,  according 
to  the  proverb,  wants  but  a  pretence.  1846  GREENER  Sc. 
Gunnery  166  For  what  purpose  ?  Under  the  pretence  that 
the  barrels  are  firmer,  and  not  so  liable  to  become  loose. 
1880  Scribner's  Mag.  June  284  And  ring  for  the  servants  on 
the  smallest  pretense, 


4.  To  intend,  purpose,  design. 
1565  in  Calf.  Scott.  Papers  (1900)  II.  119  The  overthrow 
of  religion  ys  pretensed. 

Prete-nced,  prete'nsed  (-e-nst),  ///.  a. 
[orig.  pretensed,  f.  L.  prxtens-tis  (see  PRETENSE  a.) 
+  -EDI  2.] 

1.  Put  forward  in  defence  or  excuse;  alleged, 
asserted,  professed,  claimed,  esp.  falsely;  feigned, 
counterfeit,  spurious;  -  PRETENDED  i,  2.  arch. 

1425  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  273/1  Y«  pretensed  ryght  of  my 
said  Lord.  1461  Ibid.  V.  467/2  Eny  Acte  made  m  the  pre- 
tensed Parlement  holden  at  the  Citee  of  Coventre.  1535 
in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  77Vexede  without 
cause  or  any  pretenced  occasion  motioned  of  your  saide 
oratours  partie.  1591  G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Coinuno.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  35  Upon  some  pretensed  crime  objected  against  them. 
1660  R.  COKE  Power  ft  Subj.  225  Such  as  then  had  ob- 
tained pretenced  licences  and  dispensations  from  the  See 
of  Rome.  1798  B.  WASHINGTON  Ret.  I.  39  An  act  against 
buying  pretensed  titles.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  iv.  n 
Through  the  pretensed  commission  which  they  gave. 

f2.  Intended,  purposed,  designed.   Obs. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1641)  2  He  set  forth  openly  his 
pretensed  enterprise.  £1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  En$.  Hist. 
(Camden)  I.  207  The!  beganne  to  goe  forwarde  with  their 
pretenced  jornie.  1543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  469  His 
mischeuous  imagened  &  pretenced  enterprise.  1577^7 
HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  IV.  245  That  wicked  practise 
missed  the  pretensed  effect.  1596  J.  SMYTH  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  92  That  I  had  a  pretensed  intencion  to 
stirre  the  soldyers  to  mutynye. 

fb.  esp.  mpretenced  or  pretensed  malice ,  frequent 
in  !5-i6th  c.  for  purpensed,  prepensed  malice 
(from  similarity  of  sound  and  sense).  Obs. 

1483  Parl.  Roll  i  Rich.  ///,  m.  9  (P.  R.  O.)  Of  thair  pre- 
fenced  malices  and  traitours  entent.  1541  BECON  Pathw. 
Prayer  vii.  D  vij  b,  It  came  to  passe  accordynge  to  his 
pretensed  malyce,  that  he  slewe  his  brother.  1579  TOMSON 
Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  74/2  He  resisted  not  the  Gospell,  nor 
fought  against  the  trueth  of  God  of  a  pretensed  malice. 

f  3.  Seriously  intended  (as  opposed  to  feigned). 

1547  HOOPER  Answ.  Bp.  Wincliester 's  Bk.  E  lij,  This 
reason  and  accompt  of  fayth  yeuen,  with  a  moost  ernist,  and 
pretensyd  uowe  to  lyue  for  euer  uerleusly. 

Hence  Prete'nceclly,  prete'nsedly  adv.,  with 
pretence,  feignedly,  pretendedly.  rare. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Epist.  xvi.  E  viij,  In  case  thou  walke  ! 
pretensedly  and  thereby  hope  to  gaine.  1607  Bp.  ANDREWES 
Serm.  (1843)  V.  191  Let  the  word  be  preached .  .belt  sincerely, 
or  be  it  pretensedly.  1885  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  xv. 
(1893)  III.  40  The  Parliament  saw.  .their  own  statute  of  re- 
peal traversed  by  these  royal,  or  pretensedly  royal  edicts. 

Prete'nceful,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRETENCE  sb.  -f 
-FUL.]  Full  of  pretence,  or  of  loud  pretension. 

1841  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  564  Sounding  the  trump  ecclesi- 
astic with  pretenceful  blare  and  fanfare. 

Prete'iiceless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out any  pretence  of  reason  ;  without  excuse. 

1641  MILTON  Reform.  H.  Wks.  1851  III.  41  What  Re- 
bellions, and  those  the  basest,  and  most  pretenselesse  have 
they  not  been  chiefe  in  ?  1817  BENTHAM  Parl.  Reform 
Introd.  26  Oh  !  pretenceless  and  inhuman  tyranny  !  1818 
—  Ch.  Eng.  352  The  number  of  these  pretenceless  instances 
of  dereliction  of  duty  is  more  than  half  as  great  again  as  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Pretend  (prtte-nd),  v.  Also  7  prffl-.  [ad.  L. 
prsetend-Sre  to  stretch  forth,  hold  before,  put 
forward,  allege,  pretend,  f.  pi'sf-,  PRE-  A.  +  tenders 
to  stretch,  extend,  TEND.  So  F.  pretendre  (i5th  c. 
in  Littre).] 

I.  fl-  trans.  To  stretch,  extend,  or  hold  (some- 
thing) before,  in  front  of,  or  over  a  person  or  thing 
(e.  g.  as  a  covering  or  defence).  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  O.  vi.  xi.  19  But  Paslorella.  .Was  by  the 
Captaine  all  this  while  defended,  Who.  .His  target  alwayes 
over  her  pretended.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  145 
They  may  pretend  them  [bells  of  earth  over  plants]  for  the 
night  only,  and  to  prevent  hail.  1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus 
Ultra  146  There  was  an  opacous,  dark  red  selling,  with  an 
enaeorema  of  contexed  filaments  pretended  to  the  top, 

t  2.  To  bring  or  put  forward,  set  forth,  hold  out, 
offer  for  action,  consideration,  or  acceptance ;  to 
pvoffer, present;  tobring(acharge,an  action  at  law). 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  III.  xlv.  115  Lorde,  what  may  I . . 
rijtwesly  pretende  ayenst  be  if  bou  do  not  bat  I  aske  ?  1563 
B.  GOOGE  Eglogs,etc.  (Arb.)  78  Suche  towardenes, . .  Doth 
sure  a  hope,  of  greater  thyngs  pretende.  1569  Re?.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  II.  30  Without  prejudice  of  the  said  GllbntU 


PRETEND. 

actioun.  .that  he  may  have,  pretend,  or  move;  aganis  the 
airis.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xii.  11596)  198 
God.  .had  pretended  a  remedie  in  that  behalfe,  which  was 
..  Manna.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle,  Cert.  Poems 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  1 10,  I  had  not  thought . .  to  have  pretended  thus 
conspicuously  in  thy  sight  this  rude  and  indigested  chaos  of 
conceites.  1621-3  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Changeling  iv.  ii. 
91  To  that  wench  I  pretend  honest  love,  and  she  deserves 
it.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  n.  55  Women  ..  offered  iheir 
breasts ;  but  the  child  would  not  take  womans  milk,  neither 
would  the  Goat  leave  it;  but  importunatly.. pretended  to  it 
her  own.  So  that  the  women  let  it  alone,  and  the  Goat 
nursed  it.  1690  LF.YBOURN  Curs.  Math.  345  When  there  is 
an  Aequation  pretended  like  na+aa+ca  =  —  be,  present 
judgement  may  be  made. 

3.  t»-  rtfl-  T°  Put  oneself  forward  in  some 
character ;  to  profess  or  claim  (with  inf.  or  compl.). 
£1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  518  fo  bat  pretenden  hem 
to  ben  principal  folewers  of  Cristis  steppis.  c  1412  Hoc- 
CLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  886  He  bat  pretendib  him  of  most 
nobley,  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  26  Prelendand 
the  to  wryte  sic  skaldit  skrowis.  1660  FULLER  Mixt  Con. 
tempi.  (1841)252  Poor,  petty,  pitiful  persons,  who  pretended 
themselves  princes.  1671  in  Picton  L'fool  Mnnic.  Rec. 
(1883)  I.  246  A  paper  or  libell.. pretending  itselfe  to  be  a 
remonstrance.  1680  H.  DODWELL  Two  Lett.  (1691)  Ep. 
Ded.,  None  can  now  pretend  themselves  unconcerned  in  the 
Advice  of  a  Laick,  or  a  private  Person. 

b.  Without  reflexive  pronoun,  in  same  sense  as 
a  ;  gradually  passing  into  one  closely  akin  to  7  '• 
To  put  forth  an  assertion  or  statement  (expressed 
by  an  inf.)  about  oneself;  now  usually  implying 
mere  pretension  without  foundation :  to  feign  to  be 
or  do  something.  (A  leading  modern  sense.) 

1412-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  x.  (1555),  She  vnto  some 
pretendeth  to  be  trewe.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
204  Yf  he  had  pretended  to  suffre  payne  &  had  feled  no 
smarte.  1330  PALSOR.  665/2  He  pretendilh  to  be  my  frynde, 
but  he  doyth  the  worst  for  me  that  he  can.  1535  COVERDALE 
Job  xxxv.  8  Of  y>  sonne  of  man  that  is  rightuous  as  thou 
pretendest  lo  be.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Rtlig.  Prat.  I.  i.  §  10. 37, 
I  may,  and  doe  believe  them,  as  firmely  as  you  pretend  to 
do.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  227  He  will  pre- 
tend not  to  have  seen  him.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  n. 
vi,  He  was  ignoranl,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be  so.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxi,  The  people  pretend 
to  know  nothing  about  any  prisoners.  1847  HELPS  Friends 
in  C.  I.  10  Pretending  to  agree  with  the  world  when  you 
do  not.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxx,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  feel  any  of  the  interest  you  consider  essential, 
f  c.  with  ellipsis  of  refl.  pron.  or  inf.  Obs. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  212  Wisest  Men  Have  err'd,  and  by 
bad  Women  been  deceiv'd;  And  shall  again,  prelend  they 
ne're  so  wise. 

d.  To  feign  in  play ;  to  make  believe.  (With 
inf.  as  in  b,  or  clause  as  in  7  a.) 

1865  '  L.  CARROLL  '  Alice  in  Wonderl.  i,  This  curious  child 
was  very  fond  of  pretending  to  be  two  people.  1871  — 
Through  Looking-gl.  i,  'Let's  pretend  we're  kings  and 
queens.' ..'Nurse!  do  let's  pretend  that  I'm  a  hungry 
hya;na,  and  you're  a  bone  !'  1891  E.  KINGLAKE  Australian 
at  H.  20  The  boys  used  to  prelend  that  they  were  a  court 
of  justice,  and  appoint  a  judge,  jury  [etc.]. 
4.  trans.  To  give  oneself  out  as  having  (some- 
thing); to  profess  to  have,  make  profession  of, 
profess  (a  quality,  etc.).  Now  always  in  a  bad 
sense  :  To  profess  falsely,  to  feign  (some  quality). 


that  we  pretenden  the  perfeccioun  of  apostlis.  1412-20  LYDG. 
Chron.  Troy  i.  v.  (MS.  Digby  230)  If.  4ob/2  Thou?  b«  bei 
feith  aforn  pretende.  1563-4  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  256 
Nane  of  his  liegis  pretend  ignorance  heirin.  1629  MASSINGER 
Picture  iv.  ii,  That  comfort  which  The  damned  pretend, 
fellows  in  misery.  1654  FULLER  Two  Serm.  37  Leastwise 
they  seemingly  pretended  it  [real  piety]!  and  Joshua 
charitably  beleeved  it.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootoima  203  Good 
Meanings  rather  pretended  than  intended,  are  ful  ot  Hel, 
and  Mischiefe.  1740  GRENVILLE  in  -Johnson's  Delates 
4  Dec.  (1787)  I.  79,  I  do  not  pretend  any  other  skill  in 
mililary  affairs,  than  may  be  gained  by  casual  conversation 
wilh  soldiers.  1:1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rlldg.)  707  The  en- 
chanlress  Ihen  relaled.  .how  she  pretended  illness,  and  thus 
excited  Prince  Ahmed's  compassion. 

f  b.  esp.  To  profess  or  claim  to  have  (a  right, 
title,  power,  authority,  or  the  like) ;  to  claim.  Obs. 

1427  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  3=6/2  Any  right  bat  he  wolde 
nretende  or  clayme  in  Ihe  governance.  1469  Paston  Lett. 
II.  344  My  Lorde  of  Norfolk  pretendeth  title  lo  serleyn 
londys  of  Sir  John  Paslons.  1523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  17  b. 
Where  a  man  pretendeth  a  tylle  and  after  'eleseth  in  lh< 
court.  1658  BRAMHALL  Consecr.  Bps.  v.  133  where  ihe 
Bishop  of  London  never  prelended  any  Junsdiclion.  1067 
in  loth  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  44  Notwith- 
standing any  priviledge  hee  may  pretend  as  being  our 
servant.  1784  COWPER  Let.  to  J.  Newton  u  Dec.,  Its  right 
being  at  least  so  far  a  good  one,  that  no  word  in  the  language 
could  pretend  a  better.  . 

f  5.  To  put  forth  or  lay  a  claim  to  (a  thing)  ;  tc 
assert  as  a  right  or  possession  ;  to  claim.  Obs. 

1495  Rolls ofParlt.Vl.  489/1  Thai  your  said  Oratour  may 
have  . .  Ihe  said  Manours.  .ayenst . .  all  other  persones  and 
their  heyres,  havyng,  claymyng  or  prelendyng  any  Ihmg 
Iherin.  1622  MABBE  Ir.  Aleman's  Guzman  aTAlJ.  11.  39 
He  hath  no  reason  to  pretend  the  Diamond.  1680  MORDEN 
Giog.  Reel.,  Japan  (1685)  4=7  At  this  day  ihe  Hollanders 
prelend  all  Trade  at  Japan.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Qumt. 
Compl.  Card.  I.  70  The  Peach-tree  might  well  pretend  a 


^on:pt.  <jara.  J.  70  me  i-eiu.n-Licc_....&..-  ••—-  r- 
place  Ihere,  for  Ihe  Excellency  of  Us  good  Fruit.      I75S 
MAGEHS  Insurances  II.  165  Seamen  taken  and  made  blaves 
shall  not  pretend  any  thing  for  their  Ransom,  either  of  I 
Master,  Owners  or  Freighters. 

fta.  with  inf.  or  c/ause.  Obs. 
c  1500  in  I.  S.  Leadam  StarChami,  Cases  (1903)  95  (HenryJ 


PRETEND. 


PRETENDED. 


Erie  of  Northumberland  claymythe  and  prctendythe  to 
haue  the  warde  and  mariage  of  your  saide  Orfttotm.  1654 
Ir.  ftfartinCs  Cong.  China  129  This  Prince  pretended  that 
the  K.  called  AM.  should  yield  up  his  right  to  him.  1686  F. 
SI-ENCK  tr.  I'arillas'  Ho.  Meaicis  36  The  deputy  of  the 
Ruffians  pretended  to  receive  the  full  sum  which  his  accom- 
plice had  agreed  upon.  1761  HUMR  Hist.  AXc-  I.  ix.  204 
As  both  the  archbishops  pretended  to  sit  on  his  right  hand, 
this  question  of  precedency  begat  a  controversy  between 
them. 

f6.  To  put  forward  as  a  reason  or  excuse;  to 
use  as  n  pretext ;  to  allege  as  a  ground  or  reason. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  191  The  resoun 
that  thai  pretend  is  this.  153*  TINDM.K  Expos.  Matt.v-vii. 
vi.  67  b,  Hyrelinges  wil  pretende  their  worke  and  saye  :  '  1 
haue  deserued  it,  I  haue  done  so  much  and  so  much  and  my 
laboure  is  worth  it '.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm.  359  b, 
Thou  canst  not  hereafter  pretend  the  name  of  the  Turkishe 
warre.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  27  At  this  time  the 
I  rishmen  rebelled . .  pretending  the  lioertie  of  Religion.  1654 
GATAKER  Disc.  Afol.  54  When  I  pretended  mine  unfitnes 
for  such  a  place  and  imployment.  1658  Whole  Duty  Alan 
xiv.  §  5  We  must.. not  pretend  conscience  for  a  cloak  of 
stubbornness.  « 1715 HURNET 07t'«  7Ywr  an.  1684  (1823)  II. 4'.>3 
The  <  ml  v  excuse  that  was  ever  pretended  for  this  infamous 
prosecution  was  [etc.J.  1776  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1892)  I.  47 
Speak  in  honest  language  ana  say  the  minority  will  be  in 
danger  from  the  majority.  And  is  there  an  assembly  on  earth 
where  this  danger  may  not  be  equally  pretended  ? 

7.  To  put  forward  as  an  assertion  or  statement ; 
to  allege ;  now  esp.  to  allege  or  declare  falsely  or 
with  intent  to  deceive.  (A  leading  current  sense.) 
a.  with  clause. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdeifs  Brit.  (1637)  362  Pretending 
that  he  was  sickly.  16*9  PRYNNE  Ch.  Eng.  87  If  they 
have  power  to  leave  their  sinnes  as  they  pretend  they 
have,  why  are  their  lives  so  vicious?  1637  HF.YLIN  Brief 
Answ.  Burton  21  It  is  pretended  that ..  you  were  not 
bound  to  answer  to  it.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  15  Noble- 
men wou'd  cause  empty  Litters  to  be  carried  to  the  Giver's 
Door,  pretending  their  Wives  were  within  them.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  257  By  this  construction  he  pre- 
tends, .that.,  this  charge,  or  weight,  wilt  be  stopped,  or 
stayed  by  the  Inverse  Arches.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
Anted.  Paint,  (ed.  2)  III.  App.,  It  is  pretended  that  to 
satisfy  their  natural  impatience,  he  formed  a  hasty  manner 
that  prejudiced  his  works  and  reputation.  1804  Med.  Jrnl. 
XII.  517  [This]  induced  practitioners  to  suppose,  or  to  pre* 
tend,  that  the  small-pox  sometimes  degenerates  into  the 
chicken-pox.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  26  A  monk 
wrote  a  letter  in  golden  characters  which  she  was  to  pretend 
had  been  given  her  by  Mary  Magdalen, 
t  b.  passive  with  inf.  or  compl,  Obs. 

( The  work  was  pretended  to  be  ready  =  it  was  pretended 
that  the  work  was  ready ;  passive  of  they  pretended  that 
the  work  was  ready  ^ 

1639  LD.  DIGBY,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  108  The  pre- 
cedency, .is  pretended  due  upon  another  ground  also. 
1658  BRAMHALL  Consecr.  B£s,  i.  7  He  might  heare  many 
things,  .from  the  persons  pretended  to  have  bene  then  con- 
secrated. 1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  it.  xxvjii.  §  10  Vertue 
and  Vice  are  Names  pretended  and  suppos'd  every  where 
to  stand  for  Actions  in  their  own  nature  right  and  wrong. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  xii.  260  These  rocks.. are  by  the  help 
of  a  little  imagination,  pretended  to  resemble  the  form  of 
a  cross.  1781  S.  PETERS  Hist,  Connecticut  22, 1  will  now 
consider  the  right  they  are  pretended  to  have  acquired 
after  possession. 

c.  with  simple  obj.    To  allege  the  existence  or 
presence  of. 

1587  HARRISON  England  H.  v.  (1877)  1.  128  Monie  haue  a 
cote  and  armes  bestowed  vpon  him  by  heralds  (who  in  the 
charter  of  the  same  doo  of  custome  pretend  antiquitie  and 
seruice,  and  manie  gaie  things).  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix. 
vii.  §  2  What  ever  was  pretended  to  the  contrary,  England 
at  that  time  flourished  with  able  Ministers  more  then  ever 
before.  1668  HALE  Pre/.  Rolle's  Abridgtn.  b  j  b,  Men  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  study,  .pretend  two  great  pre- 
judices and  exceptions  against  the  study  of  the  Common* 
Law.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ,  Hum,  Knowl.  i.  §  52  To  pre- 
tend difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig. 
Bible  App.  (1875)  438  In  any  'type'  it  is  only  analogical 
resemblance  that  is  pretended. 

d.  with  infinitive  :  see  30. 

f  8.  To  intend,  purpose,  design,  plan.  Obs, 

a.  with  simple  obj. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron,  CLXXVII.  vii,  Flakes . .  ouer  the  mosse 
.  .he  layde  with  fagottes,  There  gate  away  [  -  going  away] 
and  passage  to  pretend.  1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione 
in.  Uiv.  258  Thou  alonly  pretendest  and  sekest  my  profyte 
and  helthe  eternal!.  *55«  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  n. 
(1895)  152  This  ende  is  onlye  and  chiefely  pretended  and 
mynded.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  no  That  women 
when  they  be  most  pleasaunt,  pretend  most  mischiefe.  1587 
TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  75  One  that  did  pretend  the 
spoyle,  and  slaughter  of  her  sonne.  1653  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
Hib.  i.  v.  (1821)  £2  They  pretend  a  journie  towards  the 
Countie  of  Limerick.  [1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Sen  i. 
Barney  Maguiret  And  now  I've  ended,  what  I  pretended, 
This  narration  splendid  in  swate  poe-thry.] 

b.  with  clause. 

c  1^77  CAXTON  Jason  30  Pretending  that  men  shold  speke 
of  his  faytes  and  vailliaunces.  1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland^ 
etc.  (1787)  36  To  make  a  perpetual  separation  and  enmity 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish,  pretending,  .that  the 
English  should  in  the  end  root  out  the  Irish.  17*8  MORGAN 
Algiers  II.  v.  298  We  pretend,  that  this  City,  already 
famous  for  the  Defeat  of  two  of  your  Armadas,  shall  become 
far  more  so  by  the  Disgrace  of  this  your  third. 
O.  with  inf. 

\$\\Helyas  in  Thorns Prose Ront.(  1828)  III.  126  Never.. 
shall  I  depart e  fro  this  regyon  where  as  I  pretende  to  save  my 
soule.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  i.  xvii. 
58  They  shall  stray  wonderfully  in  their  course,  and  arrive 
in  another  place  then  where  they  pretended  to  go.  1665-6 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  99  He  pretends  to  make  a  visit  into  England 
with  some  of  his  Pieces.  1718  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iii.  237 


The  Christians,.. out  of  whose  Hands  he  pretended  to  wrest 
some  Place  of  Strength,  wherein  to  fortify  himself. 

9.  To  aspire  to  ;  to  take  upon  one,  to  undertake ; 
to  venture,  presume ;  to  attempt,  endeavour,  try. 
Const,  with  inf, 

148*  Monk  of  Evexhant  (Arb.)  45  The  deuyls..whyche 
pretendyn  by  mony  weys  of  reson  to  haue  her  to  hem.  1550 
Rtg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  64  In  cajse  it  sal  happin  ony 
army  to  pretend  to  invaid  and  persew  the  said  fort.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  \.  xiii.  43  Whether 
King  losaphats  fleete,  pretending  to  go,  did  suffer  ship- 
wracke.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  128  P  i  Whether,  .there 
may  not  be  a  kind  of  Sex  in  the  very  Soul,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  1711  DE  FOB  Plague  (1756)  143  1'he 
people  offered  to  fire  at  them,  if  they  pretended  to  go  forward. 
1855  BAIN  Sfnsft  «V  Int.  n.  ii.  §  10  (1864)  191  How  many 
ultimate  nerve  fibres  are  contained  in  each  unit  nerve,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  guess.  1869  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  x. 
1781  Dost  thou  dare  pretend  to  punish  me  For  not  descrying 
sunshine  at  midnight  ? 

f  1O.  To  portend,  presage,  foreshow.  Obs, 

c  14*5  Found.  St.  Bartholomews  (E.E.T.S.)  38  All  the  ele. 
mentys  pretendid  to  the  wrecchid  shipmenne  deith  of  nature. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  x.  v.  147  The  sing  Pretendand  tyll  all 
mortale  folk,  ..Contagyus  infirmyteis  and  seyknes.  1513 
URADSHAW.V/.  Werburge  i.  741  It  pretended  by  all  reasone 
Synguler  grace  and  goodnes  to  her  comynge  soone.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidnne's  COMM.  63  b,  The  sixties  and  woundcrs 
that  are  scene  in  all  places,  doe  pretende  no  good.  1609 
HOLLAND  Amin.  Marcel/.  218  Which  the  slanders  by. .said 
did  pretend  some  such  accident  unto  the  elder  of  the  two 
Consuls.  1634  R.  H.  Salernes  Regitn.  16  Overmuch 
repleation  pretendith  strangling  or  sudoaine  death. 

t 11.  To  indicate,  signify,  import,  mean.  Obs. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  181  That  her  name  pre- 
tendeth,  in  that  she  is  called  Maria,  that  is,  the  sterre  of  ye 
see.  1588  LAMBARUB  Eiren.  iv.  iii.  395  These  men  be  not 
truly  lurors,  till  they  be  sworne,  as  their  name  pretendeth. 
1607  TOJPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  459  Although  the  curling  of 
his  haire  be  a  token  of  sluggish  timidity,  yet  if  the  haire  bee 
long  and  curled  at  the  top  onely,  it  pretendeth  generous 
animosity.  1639  CHAPMAN  &  SHIRLEY  Rail  in.  iii,  What 
pretends  this,  to  dance?  there's  something  tn't. 
H.  intr.  (from  prec.  senses.) 

f  12.  To  stretch  or  reach  forward ;  to  move  or 
go  forward  ;  to  extend,  tend ;  to  direct  one's  course 
to,  to  make_/0r.  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  no  It  maketh  me 
backwarde  to  meue,  whan  my  steppes  bycomon  course  euen 
forthe  pretende.  1481  CAXTON  Mvrr.  in.  xv.  168  Who  pre- 
tendeth to  god,  God  attendeth  to  hym.  c  1485  Digby  Myst, 
(1883)111.1076. 1  wyll  pretende  To  stey  to  my  father.  Ibid,  2073 
On-to  my  sell  I  woll  pretend.  \Stage  direct.  Her  xall  pe 
prest  go  to  his  selle.]  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  n.  20 
Though  we  pretend  for  heaven,  yet  still  we  bear  about  us 
a  twang  of  our  native  country.  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr. 
Princ.  (1659)  35  Suffer  none  ..  to  pull  down  Thy  throne, 
whilst  they  pretend  for  Thy  scepter. 

tb.  Jig.  To  tend  in  action,  speech,  etc.  to  an 
end  or  point ;  to  extend  in  time.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylvs  iv.  894  (922)  For  to  what  fyn  he 
wolde  a-non  pretende  pat  wot  I  wel.  c  15*0  BARCLAY  Jugurth 
('557)  67 bj  The  wordes  and  counsel  of  the  enchantour  and 
preest  whiche  helde  his  sacrifice  pretended  to  the  same 
poynte  and  conclusion  as  the  desyre  of  his  mynde  moued 
him  longe  before.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  HI.  (1701) 
75/1  None  of  his  arguments  pretend  beyond  Melon's  time. 
1657  IER.  TAYLOR  Collect.  Polemical  Disc.  (1674)  Ep.  Ded., 
I  hnd  by  experience  that  we  cannot  acquire  that  end  which 
is  pretended  to  by  such  addresses. 

13.  To  pretend  to.  fa.  To  aspire  to,  aim  at,  make 
pretension  to ;  to  be  a  suitor  or  candidate  for.  Obs, 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  \.  xiv.  45  Some  pretende  to  hye 
estates  &  grete  richesses,  &  other  ben  content  with  lytil 
estate  c  1500  Lancelot  559  Shir  knycht,  your  lorde  wondir 
hie  pretendis,  When  he  to  me  sic  salutatioune  sendis.  1583 
Leg,  Bp.  St.  Androis  133  To  heich  promotione  he  pretendit. 
1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Vnkindnessf\\t  When  that  my 
friend  pretendeth  to  a  place,  I  quit  my  interest,  and  leave 
it  free.  1671  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON  in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden) 
100  My  L*  Fansbaw  was  disapointed  of  his  desire  to  goe  to 
Constantinople,  having  long  pretended  to  it. 

b.  spec.  [ad.  ^ .  prttendre  &^\    To  make  suit  for, 
try  to  win  in  marriage. 

160  I.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus  Nat.  Paradox  iv.  82  In  this. . 
the  Salvage  Podolian  had  two  ends;  One.  to  hinder  Liante 
from  pretending  to  his  Daughter.  1713  DE  FOE  Colt  Jack 
(1840)  206  That.  .step.. lays  her  under  the  foot  of  the  man 
she  pretends  to.  1855  THACKERAY  Ntwconus  xxiv,  He  might 
pretend  surely  to  his  kinswoman's  hand.  1874  T.  HARDY 
Ai 'adding  Crowd  xxix,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  to 
you  now  I  am  poor,  and  you  have  altogether  got  above  me. 
C.  To  lay  claim  to ;  to  assert  a  right  of  owner- 
ship to. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  S  1 1  The  House  of  Commons 
never  then  Pretending  to  the  least  part  of  Judicature.  1683 
BURNET  tr.  More's  Utopia  (1753)  127  Yet  they  pretended  to 
no  Share  of  the  Spoil.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xvi.  (1820)  70  The 
ministry  have  not  yet  pretended  to  such  a  tyranny  over  our 
minds.  1834-43  SOUTH  KV  />0c/0rcxviii.  (1848)  289,  i  Hewas 
as  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  learned  man.  .as  he 
was  far  from  pretending  to  it. 

d.  To  claim  or  profess  to  have ;  to  make  pro- 
fession of  having  ;  to  affect. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xviii.  20  What  is  here  meant  by  the 
clean nesse  of  David's  hands,  to  which  he  here  pretends, 
<7 1674  CLARENDON  Sunt.  Leviath,  (1676)  320  Lamented  by 
all  men  living  who  pretended  to  Virtue.  1711  STFELK 
Spect.  No.  51  f  2  Persons  who  cannot  pretend  to  that 
Delicacy  and  Modesty,  of  which  she  is  Mistress.  173*  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  V.  223  Each  party  pretended  to 
the  victory.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  viii.  (1870) 
147  To  determine  the  shares  to  which  the  knowing  subject, 
and  the  object  known,  may  pretend  in  the  total  act  of 
cognition.  1843  MIALL  in  Nonconf.\\\.  \  A  bondage  which 


it  becomes  all  who  pretend  to  intelligence  to  renounce  and 
abjure.  1868  HELPS  Realmah  viii.  (1876)  203  People  who 
pretend  to  supernatural  wisdom. 

•fe.  To  make  pretensions  or  claims  on  behalf 
of,  to  support  the  claims  of.  Obs. 

1650  T.  VAUGHAN  Anthroposofhia  10,  I  know  the  Peri- 
pateticks  pretend  to  four,  and  with  the  help  of  their  Masters 
Quintessence  to  a  fift  Principle.  1650  BP.  WALTON  Consid. 
Conxidered  8  Witness  a  late  Pamphlet,  pretending  to  the 
integrity  and  purity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Text.  1670 
E.  jloRLASE  Latkom  Spaiv  Ep.  Ded.,  I  know,  Medicinal 
Springs  were  never  more  pretended  to  than  of  late. 

1 14.  To  form  designs  ;  to  plot  (against).  Obs. 

1550-66  Hist,  Estate  Scotl.  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844) 
£3  She  said,  That  it  wes  against  her  authentic  that  they 
pretended. 

15.  To  make  pretence;  to  make  believe;  to 
counterfeit,  feign. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  78  Pretendynge  and 
shewynge  outwardly  as  though  it  were  of  very  mekenes,  but 
it  is  of  false  mekenes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^t  Comm. 
125  b,  The  byshop  nowe  pretendeth  as  though  he  would 
calle  a  counsel,  r  1640  WALLER  A  la  Malade  6  Had  the 
rich  gifts,  conferred  on  you  So  amply  thence,  the  common 
end  Of  giving  lovers— to  pretend  ?  1733  FIELDING  Quix.  in 
Eng.  in.  xv,  Pretend  madness !  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Brief,  I  am  not  to  be  pretended  with.  1780  COWPER 
Progr,  of  Err.  15  Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to 
pretend. 

b.  In  imagination  or  play :  absoL  of  3  d. 

Let's  pretend  ($&  s6.) :  a  child's  game  of  inake-believe*. 

1893  MRS.  H.  BURNET  One  /  kneiv  best  xiv,  So  she 
wandered  about  in  a  dream—'  pretending  '.  That  changed 
it  all.  The  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish  were  mounds  of 
flowers  [etcj.  1904  Daily  Chron.  12  July  8/5  She  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as  heartily  as  if  we  were  at  games 
of '  Let's  pretend '.  1907  Ibid.  16  May  5/5  It  is  just  a  song, 
a  jig,  and  'let's  pretend  . 

1110,   =  PERTAIN  (perh.  an  error). 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xviii,  64  They  furnysshed  hem 
..of  good  men  of  armes  and  vytaille  and  of  alle  maner  of 
abylement  that  pretendith  to  the  werre  [ed,  1 529  ordynaunce 
that  belongeth  to  warre]. 

t  Prete'nd,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The 
act  of  pretending  ;  a  pretension. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  15  The  honour  of 
Priesthood  doth  [hinder]  the  vsurpate  pretend  of  lesuitirall 
esteeme.  Ibid.  314  This  platforme  doctrine  and  pretend  of 
the  lesuits. 

Prete'iidable,  a.  rare.  [f.  PRETEND  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  pretended  or  professed. 

1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispach't  502  That  dwindling, 
puling  puritanical  expressions  of  one  nock  ..  £c.  equally 
pretendable  (if  taken  alone)  by  Quakers,  as  by  them.  Ibid. 
628  Motives  to  Unity. .some  of  them  equally  pretendable 
nay  actually  pretended  by  Turks,  Hereticks,  etc. 

Fretendant,  -out  (prfte'ndant,  -ent),  sb.  and 
a.     [a,  F,  pretendant  (loth  c.  in  Littre"),  pr.  pple. 
Qtprttendre  to  PRETEND  (also  as  sb.).] 
A.J& 

fl.  One  who  purposes:  =PRETENDERI.  Obs. rare. 

1598  FLORID,  Pretendentt,  a  pretendent,  a  pretender,  an 
intender,  a  meaner. 

2.  A  claimant ;  esp.  to  any  office  or  honour,  e.  g. 
to  a  throne.     Now  rare. 

1600  £.  BLOUNT  tr.  Cones'.aggio  59  The  pretendants  to  the 
succession.  i6i8-»g  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  382  All 
the  Pretendants  were  called  in  upon  these  proceedings, 
divers  of  the  Ships  and  Goods  were  condemned  and  divers 
were  released  in  a  legal  course.  1652-6*  HEYLIN  Cosmogr. 
H.  (1682)  78  Whether  of  the  two  Pretendents  had  the  juster 
Cause.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  HI.  315  Almost  all 
the  pretendants  came  into  the  Conclave  with  ati  absolute 
intention  to  advance  every  one  his  own  proper  interest.  1855 
MII-MAN  Lat.  Chr.  VI.  73  All  censures,  excommunications, 
interdicts,  issued  by  the  two  pretendants,  were  annulled. 

b.  A  fictitious  or  fraudulent  claimant ;   a  mere 
pretender, 

18*6  SOUTHEY  VituL  Eccl.  Angl.  189  They.. are  always 
heightened  in  proportion  to  the  attention  which  the  pre- 
tendant, whether  knave  or  fanatic,  obtains. 

3.  A  suitor :  a.  at  law ;  b.  a  wooer. 

165*  WADSWORTH  tr.  Sandovafs  Civ.  Wars  Spain  30  It  is 
reported  that  a  certain  Pretendent  or  Petitioner,  .had  pre- 

j    sented  Xeures  with  a  very  handsom  Mule.    1655  tr.  Coin. 

\  Hist.  Francion  n.  45  By  this,  and  other  like  subtilties,  she 
screwed.. a  small  summe  of  Money  out  of  her  penurious 
Pretendant.  1883  HOWELLS  Woman's  Reason  (1884)  II.  252 
The  good-natured  slight  with  which  husband  and  wife 
always  talk  over  the  sorrows  of  unlucky  pretendants. 

f  B.    adj.    That  claims  to  be  (somebody) ;   of 
or  pertaining  to  a  claimant.  Obs. 

1594  PARSONS  Confer.  Success.  IL  iv.  58  Richard  Earle  of 
Cambridge  father  to  this  Richard  pretendent  duke  of  Yorke. 
1595  DANIBI.  Civ.  Wars  iv.  xxxv,  How  easie  had  it  beene  for 
thee  All  the  pretendant  race  t'  haue  laid  full  low.  x6x> 
HRKNT  tr.  Sarp?s  Counc.  Trent  vii.  681  The  Cardinall  of 
Loraine  came  to  the  Councell  as  Head  of  one  of  the  pre- 
tendent parties. 

Frete  nded,  ///.  a.    [f.  PRETEND  v.  +  -KD  i.] 

1 1.  Put  forward  for  consideration  or  acceptance. 

1646  GATAKER  Mistake  Removed  To  Rdr.  i  A  bush  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  invite  to  such  pretious  pretended  liquor. 

2.  Alleged,  asserted ;  claimed  to  be  such.  a.  Said 
of  a  title  or  designation  which  the  speaker  does 
not  admit  or  allow  :  Reputed,  so-called. 

1461  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  400/2  The  pretensed  reigne  of  any 
of  the  seid  late  pretended  Kynges.  1640-1  A  trk  ndbr .}\  ar; 
Connn.  Min.  Bk.  (1855!  4  The  woodc  and  bark  thairof, 
quhilk  pertaines  to  the  prctendit  bischope  of  Edinburgh. 
1681  Apol.  Prof,  /-ranee  iv.  5?  The  Edict.. allowed  the 
Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  Religion,  which,  .was 


PRETENDEDLY. 

to  be  called  The  Pretended  Reformed  Kelifion  1688 
BURNET  Let.  25  Dec.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Kev.  July  (1886)  535 
That  this  Assembly  is  to  Judge.,  the  birth  of  the  Pretended 
Prince.  1709-10  STEEI.E  Taller  No.  115  ri  One  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  a  Pretended  Esquire. 

b    Applied  to  things  of  which  the  speaker  does 
not  admit  the  existence,  reality,  or  validity. 


the  pretended  infallibility  they  boast  of.  1771  LUCKOMBE 
Hist  Print.  68  Dr.  Barnes  was  prior,  who  was  burnt  for 
pretended  heresy.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  17.  153  A 
stranger  instance  . .  of  the  daring  variation  of  pretended 
symmetry. 

c.  Put  forward  as  a  pretext,  excuse,  defence, 
etc. ;  professed  falsely  or  insincerely. 
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O.  A  claimant  to  a  throne  or  the  office  of  a  ruler ; 
orig.  in  a  neutral  sense,  but  now  always  applied 
to  a  claimant  who  is  held  to  have  no  just  title. 

The  Old  and  the  Young  Pretender  (Eng.  Hist.):  the 
designation  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  James  II  of  England, 
who  successively  asserted  their  claim  to  the  British  throne 
against  the  house  of  Hanover. 

1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  93  If  intestine  Broils  allarm 
the  Hive,  (For  two  Pretenders  oft  for  Empire  strive).  1708 
"i  ANNE  St.  Ho.  Parl.  n  Mar.  in  Chandler  Hist.  Ho. 
^onnn.  (1742)  IV.  92  The  French  fleet  sailed  from  Dunkirk 

with  the  Pretender  on  board,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(17341  11.  503  She  [Q.  Anne]  also  fixed  a  new  Designation 
on  the  Pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  called  him  the 
Pretender ;  he  was  so  called  in  a  new  Set  of  Addresses  . . 
upon  this  occasion,  .made  to  the  Queen.  1745  P.  C.  WEBB 
(title)  Remarks  on  the  Pretender's  Son's  Second  Declaration. 
my  (title)  Genuine  Memoirs  of  John  Murray..  Late  Secre- 
tary to  the  Young  Pretender.  1814  SCOTT  Redgauntlet 
ch  xvi.  1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvi.  22^ The 


a  pretended  loyalty)  the  religion,  civil  Liberties  and  pro- 
perties of  their  country  to  Csesar's  will.  1873  H.  ROGERS 
Orig.  Bible  i.  (1875)  33  They,  .made  the  pretended  service 
of  God  a  reason  for  evading  the  most  sacred  obligations. 
3.  Hence,  That  professes  or  is  represented  to  be 
what  it  is  not ;  fictitious,  counterfeit,  feigned. 

I7«7  GAY  Fables  I.  xvii.  34  An  open  foe  may  prove  a 
curse,  But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse.  1782  Ml_ss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  Ml.  viii,  With  a  pretended  laugh,  he  hastily  left  her. 
1884  D.  HUNTER  tr.  Reuss'  Hist.  Canon  xiii.  264  A  pretended 
Confession  of  Faith,  dated  1120,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
forged,  at  least  antedated,  and  to  belong  at  the  earliest  to 
the  year  1532. 

f  4.  Intended,  designed,  purposed,  proposed.  Obs. 
1573  New  Custom  I.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  13  For  the 
better  accomplishing  our  subtlety  pretended,  It  were  ex- 
pedient that  both  our  names  were  amended.  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Gnillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  Author's  Pref.  2  Therbye  to 
nttayne  vnto  his  pretended  intente.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy. 
(1810)  III.  86  Two  small  barks ..  wherein  he  intended  to  com 
plete  his  pretended  voyage.  logj  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New 
Invent,  p.  Ixxiii,  The  suffering  Populace,  whose  pretended 
Forfeitures  were  granted  before  Conviction.  1703  DE  FOE 
Reas.agst.  Warvi.  France  Misc.  194  That  we  should  ..be 
Insulted  by  the  French  in  the  Article  of  the  pretended  New 
King  [of  Spain]. 

Fretendedly,  adv.     [f.  prec.  + -LT  2.]     In 

a  pretended  manner ;  in  or  by  a  pretence  ;  ostensi- 
bly, professedly :  usually,  and  in  mod.  use  always, 
implying  feigning  or  deceit ;  hence,  by  false  re- 
presentation, feignedly,  fictitiously,  not  really. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  C,t.  Brit.  IX.  ix.  (1623)  638  Pretendedly  j 
founded  vnon  that  Charter.  1627  W.  SCI.ATP.R  Exp.  2  T/iess.  i 
(1629)  76  Vet  Hues  his  Heresie  amongst  men  pretendedly 
most  Orthodox.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  it.  iii.  Wks.  1831 
IV.  70  If  any  one  be  truly,  and  not  pretendedly  zealous  for 
G9ds  honour.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  i.  7  Those  of  the 
said  Religion  pretendedly  Reformed . .  may  not  hereafter  be 
overcharged  or  oppressed  with  any  Imposition.. more  than 
the  Catholicks.  1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1865) 
I.  98  He  and  his  English  Men  pretendedly  fled,  firing  on 
their  retreat  towards  the  Indians  that  pursued  them.  1788 
BURKE  Sp.  agst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  223  Every  kind 
of  act  done  by  Mr.  Hastings — pretendedly  for  the  Company, 
but  really  for  himself.  1807  Monthly  Mag.  XXIII.  362 
Things  are  pretendedly  explained  and  classed  in  unmeaning 
words.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  in.  ii.  §  22.  47  The  pre- 
tendedly well-informed,  but  really  ignorant,  artist. 

t  Prete'ndence.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRETEND  v. 
+  -ENCE.]  A  pretension,  claim. 

1603  DANIEL  Panegyric  to  King  xiv,  Their  projects, 
censures,  vain  pretendences.  1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia 
100  There  is  no  possible  pretendence  from  one  to  the  others 
getting. 

Pretendent,  variant  of  PHETENDANT. 

Pretender  (prfte'ndai).  [f.  PRETEND  v.  + 
-ER1.]  One  who  pretends. 

•)• 1.  One  who  intends  or  purposes.  Obs.  rare. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Pretensor,  a  pretender,  he  that 
purposeth.  1598  [see  PRETENDANT  sb.  i]. 

2.  One  who  puts  forth  a  claim,  or  who  aspires  to 
or  aims  at  something;  a  claimant,  candidate,  or 
aspirant ;  now,  one  who  makes  baseless  pretensions. 

i6«2  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d"Alf.  i.  214  By  how 
straight  a  Rule . .  must  that  Pretender  carry  himself e,  who 
is  to  saile  thorow  the  sea  of  this  world,  hoping  for  a  fortune 
from  another  mans  hand?  a  1631  DONNE  Serin,  xxxii. 


._  . _, prize. 

1766  BLACKSTONK  Coiam.  II.  xiv.  218  The  issue  of  the  eldest 
son  excludes  all  other  pretenders,  as  the  son  himself  (if 
livingl  would  have  done.  1780  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
25  May,  A  candidate  for  a  school  at  Brewood  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  to  which,  I  think,  there  are  seventeen  pretenders. 
1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  vii,  I  would  sooner  gain  five  thou- 
sand pounds  by  restoring  you  to  your  rights,  than  fifty 
thousand  in  establishing  any  of  these  pretenders  in  their 
base  assumptions. 

t  b.  One  who  aspires  to  the  hand  of  a  woman 
in  marriage ;  a  snitor,  a  wooer.  Ots. 

i6ia  Two  Noble  K,  v.  i,  He,  of  the  two  pretenders,  that 
best  loves  me.  11699  LADY  HALKETT<4w/0i«>£-.(Camden'i7 
An  Earles  daughter, ..  whose  mother  not  allowing  him  to 
come  as  a  pretender  shee  made  apointmentt  with  him 
and  mett  him  att  her  cousin's  howse,  1718  ELIZA  HEYWOOD 
Mme.  tie  Gomez's  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  235  It  is  not  my  design 
to  dispose  of  Irene  to  the  most  noble,  but  most  wealthy  of 
the  Pretenders  to  her  Love. 


to  the  nearest  protestant  pretender,  Duke  Christian,  and 
offered  him  his  assistance  to  obtain  the  crown.  .1853 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  442  Every  province. .had 
its  own  Augustus.  All  these  pretenders  could  not  be 
rightful  Emperors. 

3.  One  who  pretends  or  lays  claim  /<? something; 
one  who  makes  a  profession,  show,  or  assertion,  esp. 
without  adequate  grounds,  falsely,  or  with  intent  to 
deceive;  adissembler, deceiver, charlatan, hypocrite. 

1631  MASSINGER  Entperor  East  n.  i,  A  pretender  To  the 
art,  I  truly  honour,  .your  majesty's  opinion.  1631  —  Believe 
a!  you  List  II.  ii,  This  false  pretender  To  the  correction  of 
the  law.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xviii.  89  So  evident  a  lye, 
even  in  the  pretenders  own  consciences.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  Introd,  45  It  is  not  so  easy  an  Acquirement  as  a 
few  ignorant  Pretenders  may  imagine.  1784  COWPER  Task  i. 
492  That  honour  has  been  long  The  boast  of  mere  pretenders 
to  the  name.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  %  Leg.  Art  (1850) 
122  Simon,  a  Samaritan,  a  pretender  to  divine  authority  and 
supernatural  powers.  1871  TOWETT  Pluto  I.  28  To  dis- 
tinguish the  pretender  in  medicine  from  the  true  physician. 

HencePrete-nderism, .£«,?. //"/.  =  JACOBITISMI. 

1710  G.  HICKES  Let.  in  Thoresby's  Corr.  (ed.  Hunter)  II. 
278  To  purge  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  Pretenderism 
(this  is  a  new  word)  which  their  adversaries  lay  to   their 
charge.    1859  W.  CHADWICK  De  Foe  iv.  239  The  Duke . . 
was  conquering  Toryism,  Churchism,  and  Pretenderism. 

Frete-ndersnip.  [See  -SHIP.]  The  position 
or  character  of  a  pretender. 

1711  SWIFT  Public  Spirit  of  Whigs  F  48,  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  dauphin,  if  he  happen  to  be 
king  of  France  before  the  pretendership  to  Britain  falls  to 
his  share.    1848  in  Life  A.  Fonblangue  (1874)  393  Apart 
from  his  pretendership,  which   has  latterly  ^been  in  abey- 
ance, he  is  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  well-informed  man. 
1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  ff  Supernat.  i.  (1864)  22  The  stolidly 
physical  pretendership  of  Comte. 

Prete  nding,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PRETEND  v.  + 
-ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PRETEND;  pretence; 
esp.  the  making  of  a  profession  or  false  show. 

1647  CLARENDON  Contempl.  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  405  A  pre- 
tending to  do  that  which  1  do  not  do,  or  to  be  that  I  am 
not,  being,  .a  lie  in  action.     1665  BOYLE  d'Cits.  Re/I.  iv.  ii, 
When  the  pretending  of  religion  grows  to  be  a  thing  in 
request,  many  betake  themselves  to  a  form  of  religion,  who 
deny  the  power  of  it.    1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  n.  i,  There's 
no  pretending  about  my  sister. 

Prete'iidiug,  ///.  a.  [f.  PRETEXD v.  +  -INO  2.] 
That  pretends,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. ;  esp. 
making  mere  professions ;  pretentious. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  20  [The  curse]  be  wilke  be  iust  man  be 
cursid  as  contrari  to  Godds  lawe,  pat  is  but  only  in  name  or 
pretendand.  1657  OWF.N  Commun.  iu.  God  Wks.  1851  II. 
258  The  pretending  spirit  of  our  day.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst. 
Magic  I.  iv.  (1840)  105  Things  out  of  the  reach  of  the  most 
pretending  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow-magicians,  c  1815  FUSELI 
in  Left.  Paint,  vl  (1848)  489  Correggio's  numerous  pretend- 
ing imitators.  1842  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  254 
Remembered  when  more  pretending  edifices  are  forgotten. 

Hence  Prete'ndinjfly  adv. ;  t  Prete'ndingrness. 

1648  J.  GOODWIN  Right  tr  Might  2  Many  pretendingly 
complain  of  want  of  conscience.    1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor. 
Subj.  i.  (1703)  2,  I  have  a  particular  reason  to  look  a  little 
pretendingly  at  present.     1701  —  M.  Aurel.  (1726)  135  No 
man  could  charge  him  with  vanity,  flourish,  and  pretend- 
ingness,     1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  319  To  smile, 
either  really  or  pretendingly. 

I  Prete'ndment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRETEND  -v. 
•f  -MEXT.]  A  pretension,  claim. 

1640  T.  LECHFORD  Plain  Dealing  (1867)  146  If  the  con- 
gregations be  not  united  under  one  Diocesan  in  fit  com- 
passe,  they  are  in  a  confusion,  notwithstanding  all  their 
classicall  pretendments.  1657  W.  MORICK  Coena  quasi 
KOIVYJ  vi.  62  None  should  presume  to  do,  but  such  as  can 
justly  make  that  pretendment. 

t  Prete-nsary.  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  late  L.  prse- 
tens-,  ppl.  stem  oiprxtendtre  to  PRETEND  +  -ABY  i. 
One  who  makes  a  pretension  or  claim. 

1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  14  b,  Within  this  same 
writ,  .the  vnsatiate  Legates  are  named  Catholicks  and  pre- 
tensanes  to  reforme  religion,  through  crueltie  to  be  exercised 
vpon  the  annointed  of  God. 

t  Frete-nse,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  pretence,  [ad. 
late  L.  pnxtens-us  (in  Quicherat  Addenda)  for  cl. 
L.  prsetent-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prxtendlre  to  stretch 
forth,  PRETEND.]  Pretended,  alleged,  professed; 
feigned ;  dissembling,  fictitious. 

»  306-7  >n  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  302  Manslaute 
be  batayle  or  pretense  lawe  of  rythwysnesse,  for  temporal 
cause  or  spmtuel,  with  outen  special  reuelaciun,  is  expres 


PRETENSIVE. 

contrarious  to  pe  newe  testament,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  165  A  double  hert  withe  fayre  feyned 
countenaunce,  And  a  pretence  face  trouble  in  his  daliaunce. 
.1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  465/1  In  a  pretence  Parlement.. 
holden  at  Coventree.  1496  Dives  ff  I'aup.  (W.  de  W.)  ii. 
22  Ther  is  naturell  or  kyndely  lordshyppe.  Ther  is  also 
cyuyle  or  seculer  lordshyp.  And  ther  is  lordshyp  pretense. 

Pretense,  s/>.  and  v.,  variant  of  PRETENCE. 

Pretension  (prrte'nfan).  Also7-9pretention. 
[app.  ad.  med.L.  prsstensio  (^1150  in  Thomas 
Thes.  Nov.  Lot.),  n.  of  action  f.  prxtcndtrt  to 
PRETEND,  also  med.L.  prsetentio  (uoo  in  Du 
Cange),  ¥ .  prllention  (in  i6th  c.  rarely  pretension, 
Godef.).]  The  action  of  pretending. 

1.  An  allegation  or  assertion  the  truth  of  which 
is  not  proved  or  admitted  ;  often  with  an  implica- 
tion that  it  is  unfounded  or  false,  or  put  forth  to 
deceive,  or  to  provide  a  false  excuse  or  ground ; 
hence,  a  pretext,  pretence. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  viii.  Ixij  And  then,  with  what 
pretentions  he  might  hide  His  priuat  comming,  and  his 
oft  resort.  16*4  BACON  Consid.  War  w.  Spain  Wks.  1879 
I-  538/1  It  was  afterwards  alleged,  that  the  duke  of  Parma 
did  artificially  delay  his  coming ;  but  this  was  but  an  inven- 
tion and  pretension  given  out  by  the  Spaniards.  17** 
DE  For.  Plague  (1754)  "  The  same  thing . .  was  the  strongest 
Repulse  to  my  Pretensions  of  losing  my  Trade  and  my 
Goods.  1773  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  21  Sept.,  The 
only  things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  delicate, 
could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain.  1791  J.  I^EAR- 
MONT  Poems  113,  I  winnae  gang  For  nae  pretension  or 
prayer,  a  1894  STEVENSON  Foreigner  at  Home  (Cent.), 
Miss  Bird. .declares  all  the  viands  of  Japan  to  be  uneatable 
— a  staggering  pretension. 

2.  The  assertion  of  a  claim  as  of  right ;  a  claim 
put  forth,  a  demand. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  60  By  reason  of  his  pre. 
tention  to  the  Crowne.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  f,  Subj.  221 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  or  process  about  the  state  or 
pretensions  of  the  King,  but  in  his  Courts.  1700  DRYDEK 
Ajax  fy  Ulysses  550  AH  these  had  been  my  rivals  in  the 
shield,  And  yet  all  these  to  my  pretensions  yield.  1748 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  I.  cxxi.  297  The  pretensions  also  of 
France,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  upon  Naples.  1856 
STANLEY  Sina^fr  Pal.  i.  (1858)  39  Jebel  Mflsa  is  now  the 
only  one  [of  the  peaks]  which  puts  forward  any  pretensions 
to  be  considered  as  the  place.  1877  FROUDE  Start  Stud. 
(1883)  IV.  l.  x.  108  Ecclesiastical  pretensions  were  still 
formidable  under  the  Tudors. 

b.  A  rightful  or  justifiable  claim,  a  title. 

1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  207  T  3  The  Courtier,  the  Trader, 
and  the  Scholar,  should  all  have  an  equal  Pretension  to  the 
Denomination  of  a  Gentleman.  <i  1805  PALEY  iVr-m.  x.(i8io) 
163  An  opinion  of  merit  is  discouraged,  even  in  those  who 
had  the  best  pretensions  to  entertain  it ;  if  any  pretensions 
were  good.  i8a»  P.  HENRY  in  Priy.  Corr.  H.  Clay  (1855) 
67  He  has  pretensions  [to  the  Presidency]  in  every  respect 
— a  man  of  Dusiness. . — an  elegant  scholar. 

8.  The  assertion  or  claim  that  one  is  or  has 
something  ;  profession.  Also  of  things.  Const,  to. 

i66a  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  23  Some  pretensions  to  the  Inven- 
tion of  Copper-cuts,  and  their  Impressions.  1718  Free- 
thinker No.  66  f  2,  I.. have  little  or  no  Pretensions  to 
Beauty.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  II.  xxxiv.  323 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  without  making  an  ostentatious  pre- 
tension to  religion,  is  the  very  Christian  in  practice.  1877 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cany.  (ed.  3)  II.  viii.  197  A  medizval  castle 
and  a  house  ..of  no  great  pretensions.  1884  SWINBURNE 
Misc.  (1886)  23  It  would  be  but  too  easy  a  task  to  . .  prove 
by  the  avowal  of  his  own  pretentions  that  he  can  pretend  to 
the  credit  of  no  such  imbecility. 

b.  The  unwarranted  assumption  of  a  quality,  esp. 
of  merit  or  dignity ;  pretentiousness,  ostentation. 

1727  POPE  Epitaph  R.  Digby  4  Good  without  noise,  with- 
out pretension  great.  1837  EMERSON  Aitdr.,  Amer.Schol. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  184  The  world  is  his,  who  can  see  through 
its  pretension.  1856  —  Eng.  Traits,  Manners  ibid.  50 
They  avoid  pretension,  and  go  right  to  the  heart  of  tt 
thing.  1869  W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  t,  Truth  (1875)  95  This 
day  of  self-seeking  and  pretensions  ! 

f4.  An  intention,  a  design  ;  aim,  aspiration. 

i6*>  E.  BLOUNT  Horse  Subs.  155  In  seeking  a  new  for- 


tune, lose  their  old,  and  so  conuert  their  substance  into  pre- 
tensions, their  certainty  into  nothing.     1714  L*D^.  M-   "  • 


tensions  of  these  gentlemen  [to  Cecilia  s  hand]? 

Hence  Prete-nsional,  f-tional<z.,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  pretension;  Prete-nsionless 
a.,  without  pretensions,  unpretending. 

1659  HEYLIN  Examen  Hist.  n.  98  Hitherto  his  intents 


ere  reall,  not  pretentionall  only.     1818  Black™.  Mag. 
XIII.  7«  It  would. .be. .unjust  to  throw  the  slightest 


Pretensions,  obs.  variant  of  PRETENTIOUS  a. 

Fretensive   (prfte-nsiv),   a.     rare.    Also    7 
-cive.     [f.  late  L.  prvtens-,  ppl.  stem  (see  * 
TENSARY)  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Characterized  by  being  asserted  or  pretended 
to  be  true ;  professed  ;  feigned. 


ay  be  speedy 


1851  KITTO  Bible  lllustr.  (et.. 

name  (Magism)  covered  all  that  was  true,  all  that  was  pre- 


PRETENSIVELY. 
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PRETERIMPERFECT. 


tensive,  and  nil  that  was  false,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
undent  Oriental'.. 

2.  Full  of  pretence ;  pretentious,  ostentations. 
1876  [implied  in  PRETENSIVENESS).     1907  Blackw.  Mag. 
Jan.  130/2  Their  ornament  is  hideously  heavy  and  pretensive. 

Prete'nsively,  adv.  rare,  ft  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  pretensive  manner ;  professedly ;  as  a  pretext. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  i.  36  A  stand  against 
them,  who  pleade  fiue  things,  against  the  sentence  of  aboli- 
tion, for  this  grosse  Idoll  pretenciuely  chaunged.  i6<6 
HEYLIN  Sttrv.  France  263  There  passed  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment pretensively  against  the  depopulation  of  Villages,  and 
decay  of  tillage,  but  purposedly  to  inable  his  subjects  for  the 
wars.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Ltnv  C.  Warres  601  He  would 
not  vouchsafe  to  inquire  what  might  be  pretensively  said, 
either  from  the  Antients,  or  at  present  for  the  Austrians 
against  them  of  Cleves. 

Prete  usiveness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
fa.  Pretension  (obs.}.  b.  Pretentiousness. 

1710  C.  SHADWELL  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal  in.  35  What  Pre- 
tensiveness  have  you  to  it,  Sirrah?  1876  W.  M.TAYLOR 
Ministry  of  Word  56  Guilty  of  the  same  pretensiveness. 

t  Prete'nsory,  a.  06s.  rare— '.  [f.  asPRETEN- 
SIVB  +  -OKY  *.]  ?  =  PBETENSIVE  i. 

1663  Flagellum,  or  O.  Cromwell  (1672)  119  With  the  pre- 
tensory  advice  of  his  Council  of  Officers  unanimously  and 
readily  urged. 

t  Preterit,  v.  Obs.  Pad.  L.  prstentare, 
-ttmptare  to  search  out  beforehand,  hold  before 
oneself,  make  a  pretext  of,  freq.  of  prKlendtre  to 
PRETEND.]  =  PRETEND  v.  (in  various  senses). 

1494 FABYAN  Chron.  vtt.  401  Willyam  Waleys,  whiche.  -pre. 
tentyd  the  rule  &  gouernaunce  of  Scotlande.  1581  N. 
LlCHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I.  ix.  24  As 
though  they  were  such  men  inwardlye  indeede,  as  in  appear- 
aunce  outwardlye  they  thenpretented.  1587  GREENE  Pene- 
lope's ly'eb  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  182  No  intent  of  treacherie 
shall  so  much  as  in  thought  bee  pretented  to  the  person  of 
our  Souerayne.  1601  T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.  12  Breach  of 
lawes  and  treason  is  pretented,  but  religion  condemned. 

I  Prete-utative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
prtetent-are  to  search  or  try  before  +  -ATIVE  ;  or  f. 
PRE-  A.  3  +  TENTATIVE.]  Tentative  beforehand. 

t6ao  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1672)  507  This  is  but  an  exploratory, 
and  pretentative  purpose  between  us  . .  about  the  form 
whereof,  and  the  matter,  we  shall  consult  to  morrow. 

Pretention,  obs.  form  of  PRETENSION. 

Pretentious  (prfte-nfas),  a.  [ad.  F.  pr{- 
tentieux  (lyth  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  type  *pr&- 
tentiSs-us,  f. prstention-em  PRETENSION  :  see  -ious.] 

1.  Characterized  by,  or  full  of,  pretension ;  pro- 
fessing or  making  claim  to  great  merit  or  im- 
portance,  esp.    when    unwarranted;    making   an 
exaggerated  outward  show ;  showy,  ostentatious. 

1845  LEVER  O'Donoghue  xxxi,  An  hotel  of  more  pretensious 
exterior.  1851  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Cath.  in  Eng.  360  Round 
your  pretentious  sentences,  and  discharge  your  concentrated 
malignity  on  the  defenceless.  1857  KINCSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago 
xix,  As  severe  as  he  dared  on  all  Pharisees  and  pretentious 
persons  whatsoever.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  tr  at.  it.  515 
Pretentious  poverty  At  its  wits'  end  to  keep  appearance  up. 
1907  Atnenxum  25  May  641/3  His  two  larger  pictures . . are 
as  clever,  but  a  little  more  pretentious. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  pretension,   rare—1. 

1886  W.  CHAFFELI.  in  N.  <$•  Q.  7th  Ser.  II.  4/1  After  which 
[Thomson's  death]  Mallet  put  in  a  pretentious  claim  [to  be 
the  author  of  '  Rule  Britannia  '],  against  all  evidence. 

Prete  ntiously,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]    in 

a  pretentious  manner. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1880  MRS.  WHITNEY  Odder  Even  t  xiv 
While  she,  really,  not  pretentiously,  threaded  in  her  mind 
the  possible  moves.  i88a  A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  iii.  64  Even 
in  his  newspaper  letters.. his  impressions  are  never  given 
pretentiously. 

Pretentiousness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  pretentious. 

1863  HOLLAND  Lett.  Joneses  xii.  172  A  pretentious  man 
is,  by  token  of  his  pretentiousness,  a  charlatan  always. 
1880  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  50  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  or  the  pretentiousness  of  his  classifications. 

Pretenture  (prite-ntiiu).  Rom.  Antiq.  Also 
prte-.  [ad.  late  i,.prxtcntura  (Ammian.  Marcell.) 
a  guard  on  the  frontier  of  a  province,  also  a  barri- 
cade, f.  prtclendlre  :  see  PRETEND.] 

1.  A  Roman  frontier  wall  or  rampart,  esp.  one  of 
the  two  defending  Roman  Britain  from  the  un- 
subdued tribes  in  the  north. 

1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  102  There  remain  yet  two 
doubts :  First,  whether  this  Pnetenture,  or  Wall,  was  made 
of  Stone,  or  of  Turfs.  1771  MACPHERSON  fntrod.  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  160  note,  A  stone  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
pretenture,  between  the  Scottish  firths,  inscribed  to  Apollo 
Grannms.  1796  MORSE  A»ter.  Geog.  II.  112  The  most 
amazing  monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the 
praetenture,  or  wall  of  Severus, 

2.  A  Roman  garrison  guarding  a  frontier. 

1807  BRITTON  Beauties  Eng.,  Lincolnshire  596  Carrying 
corn,  and  other  commodities,  from  the  Iceni,  etc.,  for  the 
use  of  the  northern  praetentures. 

tPreter  (prj'tsj),  a.  (ji.)  Obs.   Also  7  prater. 
[The  contraction  prsttr  for  prsierilum  preterite, 
in  preterpeiftct,  etc.,  prefixed  in  the  same  way  to 
tense,  and  at  length  treated  as  a  separate  word.] 
a.  Gram.  =  PRETERITE,  past. 

1530  PALSGR.  86  Circumlocutyng  of  al  the  pretertenses. 
'534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1347/2  Which  wordes  wer 
..prophesyed  by  the  verbeof  the  pretertempsortime  passed. 
'S3S  JOYE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  9  He  englissheth  the  verbe 
ofthe  preter  tence  for  the  future.  1546  GARDINER  Declar, 
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Art.  yoye  29  b,  The  pretertens  rather  declareth  a  perfection 
in  thacte,  then  the  passing  ouer  the  time  in  the  acte.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stujffe  14,  I . .  paralogized  on  their  condition 
in  the  present  and  in  the  preter  tense.  1676  DIXON  Two 
Test.  30  So  the  Saying  of  God  runs  in  the  Praeter-Tense, 
'Unto  thy  Seed  1  have  given  the  Land'.  1711  J.  GREEN. 
WOOD  Eng.  Gram.  114  In  Latin.. the  Preter  Time  of  the 
Perfect  Action,  is  commonly  called  the  Preter-pluperfcct, 
that  is,  the  Preter  more  than  Perfect.  1747  JOHNSON  Plan 
Eng.  Diet.  Wks,  IX.  178  Our  verbs  are  conjugated  by 
auxiliary  words,  and  are  only  changed  in  the  preter  tense. 

b.  =  PAST. 

1578  T.  PROCTOR  Gorg.  Gallery,  Vew  Vayn  Glory,  Diuers 
mo,  whose  preter  pathos  may  fearne  Our  future  steps,  our 
vayn  unsteady  stay. 

B.  sb.  a,  ellipt.  for  preter  tense :  see  above,    b. 
Past  time,  the  past. 

1615  Bp.  ANDREWES  Serin.  (1841)  1. 162  But  the  other  hath 
neither  future  nor  prater,  neither  mood  nor  tense ;  nay.  no 
verb  at  all.  1618  M.  BARET  Horsemanship  \.  60  Let  him 
observe  the  three  (chiefe)  parts  of  time  which  is,  the  preter, 
the  present,  the  future.  1675  G.  R.  tr.  Lr  Grand's  Man 
•without  Reason  200  The  present.. U  but  an  individual 
point,  an  instant  that  separates  the  praeter  from  the  future. 

Preter-,  prater-  (prrtw),  prefix.  The  L. 
adv.  and  prep,  pneter  past,  by,  beyond,  above, 
more  than;  in  addition  to,  besides ;  comparative  of 
prte  before,  =  further  forward,  more  in  Iront. 

1.  In  Latin  pneter  adv.  was  prefixed  only  to  verbs 
and  their  derivative  sbs.  and  adjs.,  as prfetercurrfre 
to  run  by  or  past,  prtetergrccu  to  step  or  march 
past,  to  surpass,  prxlerire  to  go  or  pass  by,  omit, 
pass  over,  pass  away  (in  time), prieteriens  passing, 
prsterilus  past,  prsetcritio  a  passing  by  or  over, 
prxlerlabl  to  glide  or  slip  by,  prxtermitterc  to  let 
go  by,  omit,  overlook,  prsetcrmissio  omission,  etc. 
Hence  the  Eng.  pretergress,  -gression,  preterienl, 
preterite,  -ition,  pretermit,  -mission,  etc.,  and  the 
analogous  prelergeneration,  preteroffice. 

2.  In  Scholastic  Latin,  adjectives  began  to  be 
formed  from  L.  phrases  with  pneter  prep.  +  sb., 
e.  g.  pneternatftralis,  from  prater  nalfiram  (Cic.) 
beyond  or  outside  nature;  Du  Cange  has  of  1451 
prseiernecessarius,  from  quod  prseter  necessarium 
est  what  is  beyond  the  necessary.     Hence  French 
prttcrnaturel  15..,   Eng.  preternatural  a  1600, 
followed  in  the  1 7th  c.  by  preternotorious,  -native, 
•regular,  -royal,  -legal,  -intentional,   -scriptural, 
-seasonable,  etc. ;  preterhuman,  -nuptial,  -sensual, 
etc.   are   igth  c.  formations.     From  these  adjs., 
adverbs  and  nouns  of  quality,  as  preternaturally, 
pretematuralism,  are  always  possible ;  preterplu- 
rality  follows  this  analogy. 

All  the  derivatives  from  words  already  in  Latin, 
with  the  more  important  adjs.,  appear  in  their 
places  as  Main  words ;  those  of  less  importance 
(many  only  nonce-words)  follow  here. 

Preterca'nine  a.,  more  than  canine.  Preter- 
Chri-stian  a.,  beyond  what  is  Christian ;  lying 
outside  Christianity.  Freterdete Trained  a.,  more 
than  determined;  hence  Preterdetermlnedly  adv. 
Preterdlploma'tic  a.,  lying  outside  of  or  not 
within  the  bounds  of  diplomacy ;  hence  Preter- 
diplomatically  adv.  Pretere'qnineu., more  than 
equine.  Pretereroga-tion,  nonce-wd.  [after  SITE  it- 
KROGATION],  performance  beyond  or  outside  of  what 
is  demanded  or  required.  Preteresse'ntial  a., 
beyond  what  is  essential.  Pretergenera'tlon, 
preternatural  generation,  monstrous  birth.  Freter- 
inte  ntional  a.,  beyond  or  additional  to  what  is 
intended.  Preterie-thal  a.,  taking  place  after 
death.  Preterna-tive  a.,  beyond  or  additional  to 
what  is  native.  Pxeternoto'rloos  a.,  surpassingly 
notorious.  Preterntrptial  a.,  lying  outside  of  the 
nuptial  relation.  Pretero'ffice,  an  action  contrary 
to  duty:  cf.  OFFICE  sb.  1  a.  Preterplrtra  lity, 
excessive  nnmeronsness  or  multitude.  Preter- 
poli'tlcal  a. ,  lying  outside  of  what  is  political  or 
civil.  Freter-re-ffular  a.,  outside  the  limits  of 
what  is  regular.  Preter-royal  a.,  more  than 
royal  privilege  warrants.  Preterscri'ptural  a., 
beyond  what  is  written.  Pretersea'sonable  a., 
beyond  what  is  seasonable.  Preterse  nsual  a., 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  senses. 

1847  C.  BRONTK  7.  Eyre  xii,  A  great  dog. .passed  me., 
not  staying  to  look  up,  with  strange  'pretercanine  eyes,  in 
my  face,  as  I  half  expected  it  would.  1873  MORLBY  Rousseau 
II.  2p3  A  *praeter -Christian  deism,  or  the  principle  of  natural 
religion,  was  inevitably  contained  in  the  legal  conception  of 
a  natural  law.  189*  G.  MEREDITH  Empty  Purse  Poems  1898 
11.200  Not  as  Cybele's  beast  will  thy  head  lash  tail  So  *prse- 
ter-determinedly  thermonous.  1904  Contemp.  Rev.  May  615 
*Praeler-diplomatic  machinery  may  be  set  to  work  to  remove 
them,  ll'id.  June  806  In  praeter-diplomatic  ways . .  Mr.Cham- 
berlain  received  excellent  grounds  for  believing  that  Germany 
was  ripe  for  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  1900  Daily  Pfevis 
24  Dec.  5/1  The  drivers  are  skilled,  and  their  horses  endowed 
with  a  'preterequine  intelligence.  1617  COLLINS  Dt/.  Bp.  Ely 
II.  ix.  346  It  is  certaine  that  Supererogation  there  can  be 
none,  though  "praetererogation  we  should  graunt  you,  how- 
beit  subtererogation  were  the  fitter  word.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  /«/?.,  Synopsis  frffft.  542  Puzzled  in  some  opinions 


and  ftcrupulositiet  that  are  *preteres^enti.il.  1640  G.  WATTS 
tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  ill.  iv.  145  Concret  Physique  hath 
the  same  division  which  Naturall  History  hath;  so  that  it 
is  a  knowledge  either  concerning  the  Heavens ;  . .  or  con- 
cerning the  lesser  Collegiates,  or  natures  spccifiqne  i  so 
likewise  concerning  *Prelergenerations  [L.  prmtergenera- 
tiones],  and  concerning  Mechaniques.  1600  BOYLE  Chr. 
Virtuoso  I.  Wks.  1772  V.  528  Sir  Francis  Bacon ..  assigns 
the  second  of  them  to  what  he  calls  prater-generations, 
such  as  monsters,  prodigies,  and  other  things.  1663  SIR  G. 
MACKENZIE  Religious  Stoic  xi.  (1865)  103  Define  them  to 
be  the  *preter-intentional  works  of  nature.  1887  W.  M. 
RosSETTl  Shelley's  r>ometh.  Una.  19  The  indefinable 
possibilities  of  existence  pnenatal  and  'praeterlethal— the 
world  of  spirit  before  birth  and  after  death.  1647  M. 
HUDSON  Dai.  Right  Gaol.  ll.  x.  146  Thus  much  briefly  of  the 
Native  Fundamentals  and  Essentials  of  Politick  Govern, 
nient ;  the  next  point  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  'Preternative. 
a  1615  FLETCHER,  etc.  Fair  Maid  Inn  iv.  ii,  I  confess 
myself  a  more  "preternotorious  rogue  than  himself.  1833 
CARLVLE  Misc.  Ess.,  Diderot  (1871)  V.  it  To  whom  we 
owe  this  present  "preternuptial  Correspondance.  1837  Ibid., 
MirabeaH  243  Nay,  poor  woman,  she  by  and  by,  we  find, 
takes  up  with  preternuptial  persons.  1656  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  vill.  (1701)  338/2  *Praeter-ofnce  is  an  action,  which 
reason  requireth  [pr.  acquireth]  that  we  do  not,  as,  to  neglect 
our  Parents,  to  contemn  our  Brethren,  to  disagree  with  our 
Friends,  to  despise  our  Country.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler 
28  It  is  not  easily  credible,  what  may  be  said  of  the  "preter- 
pluralities  of  Taylors  in  London.  I  have  heard.. there 
were  numbred  between  Temple-barre  and  Charingcrosse. 
eight  thousand  of  that  Trade.  1651  HOBBES  I.n-iath.  iv, 
xlvii.  385  The  analysis,  or  resolution,,  .beginneth  with  the 
knot  that  was  last  tied  ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  "praeterpolilical  Church  Government  in  England.  1647 
WARD  Simp.  Cooler  (1843)  37>  I  nad  rather  suppose  them 
to  powder,  than  expose  them  to  preregular,  much  lesse  to 
'preter  regular  Judgements.  Ibid.  49  The  tongues  of  Times 
tell  us  of  ten  *Preter.royall  Usurpations  to  one  contra- 
civill  Rebellion,  ttj*  H.  MORE  Brief  Kefir  viii.  240  The 
former  part . .  is  so  without  analogy,  and  the  latter  so  turgid 
and  *preterscriptural.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  I.  xii.  56 
When  'tis  an  Ordinary  and  Durable,  though  *Preter-season- 
able  Constitution,  Cold  will  be  sure  to  be  remembrcd. 
1885  tr.  Schnltze's.  Fetichism  vii.  §  2  He  must  needs  go 
beyond  the  domain  of  sense,  and  assign  causes  not  appre- 
hensible to  the  senses,  "praetersensual  or  supersensual. 

II  Preterea(pr«teTJa).  [L./«W<rmzadv.,  beyond 
those,  besides,  f.  prseter  beyond  +  ea  pi.,  'those'. 
Taken  in  quot.  as  a  sb.  (perh.  orig.  a  heading  of 
items  in  an  account)  with  pi.  -s;  cf.  et  cetcras, 
extras.']  In  //.  Additional  items,  extras. 

iSia  fforthumbld.  Househ.  Bk.  (1770)  181  Item  that  the 
saide  Clarks  of  Brevements  entre  in  the  Counting-hous 
Mounethlie  alle  the  Pretereas  in  the  title  of  Costs  Necessary. 

Fretergre'BSf  f.  rare.  Also  prseter-.  [f.  L. 
prselergress-,  ppl.  stem  of  prxlergredUo  walk  past, 
go  by,  surpass,  f.  pneter,  PRETER-  +  gredi  to  step.] 

1.  trans.  To  go  beyond  (bounds) ;  to  surpass. 

1596  BARROUCH  Meth.  Pkysick  v.  xxv.  346  It  keepeth 
within  the  precincts  of  his  hbertie,  which  if  it  shall  once 
pretergresse..it  is  no  longer  to  be  called  melancholic,  but 
some  other  humour.  1851  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  o/&  Tree.. 
Every  other  pretergressing  Both  in  bloom  and  bud  and 
flower. 

t  2.  To  go  outside  of.  Obs. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  it.  viii.  $  5  If  some  sins  there  be, 
as  Roman  Catholics  teach,  only  besides  the  law,  in  doing 
them  we  do  not  transgress  the  law,  but  rather  prztergress 
or  go  besides  it. 

Pretergre  ssion.  rare.  pi.  of  action  from 
prec.:  see  -ion.]  a.  The  action  of  passing  by 
(without  notice  or  performance) ;  failure  to  follow 
a  path,  conform  to  a  law,  etc.  b.  The  action  of 
going  beyond  or  overstepping  bounds. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  n.  viii.  |  5  Seeing  the  Lawgiver's 
will  was  that  we  should  do  the  law,  not  only  hear  it,  much 
less  go  besides  it,  there  is  no  pnetergression  of  it  but  is 
directly  against  the  Lawgiver's  will  ita-u  BEHTHAM 
Ration.  Judic.  Em'd.  (1827)  V.  251  A  motion  for  a  writ  of 
prohibition  to  be  directed  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  on  the 
ground  of  prsetergression  of  jurisdiction.  Ibid.  617  There 
would  be,  at  least,.. no  pretergression  of  the  bounds  of 
official  authority. 

Preterhuman  (pr»ta'hi»<'man),  a.  [f.  PBK- 
TER-  +  HUMAN.]  Beyond  or  outside  of  what  is 
human  :  often  —  superhuman,  but  generally  used 
to  avoid  the  specific  connotation  of  that  word. 

1811  SHELLEY  St.  Irvyne  ii,  He.. started.. as  from  the 
emanation  of  superior  and  preter-human  being.  1854 
MILMAN  Lai.  Chr.  11.  iv.  (1804)  I.  276  The  introduction  of 
praeter-human  forms.  i8<6  LIDDON  Bampt.  Led.  vi.  (1875) 
298  What  is  it  that  gives  Christ's  human  acts  and  sufferings 
such  preterhuman  value?  1871  MORLEY  %.  De  Maistre 
Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  134  Laboriously  building  up  with 
preterhuman  patience  and  preterhuman  sagacity.  1878 
GLADSTONE  Homer  xi.  130  Achilles  seems  everywhere  to 
tread  on  the  bounds  of  the  preterhuman. 

Preterient  (prKe-rient),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  prte- 
teriens,  pres.  pple.  of  pnetirire  to  go  by,  pa^s  (of 
which,  however,  the  stem  of  the  oblique  ca--et  is 
pnetereunt-}.}  Passing  or  going  by :  transient.  So 
Pro  te  rienoe,  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  paising 
or  transient. 

1784   CL-MBERLAND   Observer  No.  ir   I.  97    Migi 
after  the  death  of  one  body  into  that  of  another,  wr 
faculty  of  remembering  all   the  actions  of  its   prMenent 
states     c-  18^  COLERIDGE  mBlaelm.  Mae:  (.882 
120  There  seems  to  me  a  confusion  of  MM  with  the  pra; 
terience  or  impermanence. 

Preterimpe  rfect,*  (**•)  Gram.  Now  rare. 
IM\.  1..  prrteriliim  imperfffltim  'uncompleted 
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PRETERIST. 

past ',  with  contraction :  see  PBETEB,  PBETEBITE, 
and  IMPEBFECT.]  Expressing  a  past  action  which  is 
not  stated  as  completed  but  as  going  on  :  applied 
to  one  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb  m  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  as  L.  ettrr&at.  Eng.  he  was 
running;  =  IMPERFECT  5.  Also  atsol.  as  sb. 

100  PALSGR.  84  The  preter  imperfit  tens  as \jeparloye  I 
'yd  speke.  159. :  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Dict.C],  The  tences  are 

ue,  the  present  tence,  signifying  the  time  that  now  is :.. 

le  preterimperfectence,  the  time  not  perfectly  past.     1648 
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.™st  be  iin  the  Preterimperfect  Tense,  when  in  English  we 
use  the  Preterpluperfect. 

Preterist  (pre'terist),  sb.  (a.)    Also  prte-.   [f. 
PBETEK-,  short  lot  preterite  +  -1ST.] 

1.  One  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  past ;  one 
who  regards  the  past  with  most  pleasure  or  favour. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  Theol.  One  who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of 
the  Apocalypse  have  been  already  (wholly  or  in 
great  part)  fulfilled. 

1843  G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Calend.  Prophecy  (1844)  I.  p.  xvm, 
To  consider  certain  vituperative  prophecies  . .  as  already 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  first  and  second  centuries : 
whence  to  commentators  of  this  School,  we  may  fitly  apply 
the  name  of  Preterists.  1834  Pranerists  [see  FUTURIST). 
1860  IOWETT  in  Ess.  ff  Rev.  371  The  Preterists  and  Futur- 
ists, .may  alike  claim  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
or  the  Revelation. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pretensts. 
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or  a  Futurist  interpretation  of  its  visions. 

Preterite,  -it  (pre-tarit),  a.  (st.)  Forms: 
4-7,  9  preterit,  5  -yte,  8-9  pra>terit(e,  5- 
preterite.  [=  F.  prtttrit  (isth  c.  in  Littre),  ad. 
L.  prseterit-us  gone  by,  past,  pa.  pple.  atpntttrlre, 
f.  preeter,  PBETEB-  +  ire  to  go.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bygone  time ;   occurring 
or  existing    previously;    past,    bygone,    former; 
—  PAST  a.  2. 

1340  Ayenb.  59  On  is  preterit,  bet  is  to  ziege,  of  binge 
ypased . .  \K  o>er  is  of  present,  bet  is  to  zigge,  of  nou.  1387-^ 
1.  USK  Test.  Love  m.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  56  In. .heven.. There  is 
nothing  preterit  ne  passed,  there  is  nothing  future  ne  com- 
ming;  but  al  thinges  togider  in  that  place  ben  present  ever- 
lasting, without  any  meving.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  26 
The  swete  mayntene  and  semblaunce  of  the  sayd  Sychee, 
her  preteryte  husbonde.  c  1500  KENNEDY  Poems  (Schipper) 
ii.  10  proch  ignorance  and  foly  youb  My  preterit  tyme 
I  wald  nevir  spair.  1657  HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  25 ^  Compare 
the  store  and  cheapnesse  of  our  present  Commodities,  with 
the  Scarcenesse  and  dearnesse  of  the  preterit  times,  a  1693 
Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  xiii.  102  What  is  preterit,  and 

one.  1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'tess  4  Gertr.  (1812)  I.  266 
_'o  return  to  the  preterite  gala-days  of  Lady  Luxmore. 
1854  LOWELL  Cambridge  Thirty  Y.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890 
I.  52  You  shall  go  back  with  me  thirty  years,  which  will 
bring  you  among  things  and  persons  as  thoroughly  preterite 
as  Romulus  or  Numa. 

2.  Gram.  Expressing  past  action  or  state ;  past ; 
as  preterite  tense  [L.  prscterilum  tempus  (Quint.)], 
preterite  participle;  =  PAST  a.  4. 

1388  WYCLIF  Prol.  57  A  participle  of  a  present  tens  either 
preterit,  of  actif  yois  eithir  passif,  mai  be  resoluid  into  a 
verbe.  .and  a  coniunccioun  copulatif.  1530  PALSGR.  86  The 
participle  preterit  after  the  tenses  of  jt  ay  remayneth  for 
the  most  part  unchanged.  1562  PILKINGTON  Expos. 
Abdyas  42  Al  the  prophets  use  to  speake  by  the  preterit 
temps.  1728  POPE  Dune.  in.  337  note,  Wks.  1736  IV.  225 
In  the  style  of  other  prophets,  [hej  hath  used  the  future 
tense  for  the  preterit.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  iii. 
(1872)  VIII.  131  Friedrich  finds  that  Loudon  was  there  last 
night— preterite  tense,  alas. 
b.  So  Preterite  perfect  =  PBETEKPEBFEOT. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  42  The  preterit  parfyte  tens  of  the 
infynityve  mode. 
B.  sb.  [ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.] 

fl.  Past  time,  the  past  (=  PAST  sb.  i) ;  also  //. 
past  times  or  events.  Obs.  rare. 

ci37^  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  yi.  133  (Camb.  MS.)  It .. 
procedith  fro  preteritz  in  to  futuris,  bat  is  to  seyn  fro  tyme 
passed  in  to  tyme  comynge.  Ibid.  134  Thilke  thing  . .  to 
whom  ther  nis  nawht  of  be  preterite  escapyd  nor  I-passed. 
£1400  Rout.  Rose  5011  She  wepeth  the  tyme  that  she  hath 
wasted,  Compleyning  of  the  preterit. 

2.  Gram.   =  Preterite  tense  :  see  A.  2. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  37  The  preterites  and  supines  of 
suche  verbes.  1661  MILTON  Accedence  Wks.  1738  I.  6rq 
The  Preterit  speaketh  of  the  time  past,  and  is  distinguish 'd 
by  three  degrees :  the  Preterimperfect,  the  Preterperfect, 
and  the  Preterpluperfect.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.\\.  13 
It  is  an  era  in  his  education  when  he  first  begins  to  employ 
preterits  and  plurals  and  their  like. 

3.  Theol.  One  who  is  passed  over  or  not  elected 
by  God ;  cf.  PBETEBITION  4.  rare—1. 

1864  Fraser's  Mag.  May  533  The  reprobates  who  are 
damned  because  they  were  always  meant  to  be  damned, 
and  the  preterites  who  are  damned  because  they  were  never 
meant  to  be  saved. 

Pre'teriteness.  Also  prse-,  preteritness. 
[f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
preterite  or  past ;  pastness. 

1665  J.  SERGEANT  Sun  Footing  205  The  preteritness  of 
the  Thing  has  so  fixt  its  Existence  to  its  proper  time,  that 
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i8<4  LOWELL  yrnl.  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  140  The 
feeling  of  preteriteness  and  extinction.  1866  —  Lessing 
ibid.  II.  219  Klopstock.  .is  rather  remembered  for  what  he 
was  than  what  he  is— an  immortality  of  preteriteness. 

Pre-terite-pre-sent,  a.  (sb.)  Gram.  [ad. 
mod.L.  prseterito-prsesens,  neut.  pi.  -prsesentia,  f. 
prseleritus  PBETEBITE  +prxsens  PHESENT.]  Applied 
to  verbs  of  which  the  tense  now  used  as  the  present 
was  originally  a  preterite  (or  to  this  tense) ;  esp.  to 
the  small  group  of  verbs  in  the  Germanic  languages 
(mostly  auxiliaries  of  predication)  represented  in 
English  by  can,  dare,  dow,  may,  must,  shall,  ^thar, 
will,  wit,  of  which  the  current  present  tense  is  in 
form  and  origin  a  preterite,  from  which  the  current 
past  tense  is  a  new  weak  formation  ;  also  applicable 
to  the  Latin  verbs  ccepi,  memini,  novi,  odi,  the 
Greek  o?Sa,  etc.  Also  PKETEBITO-PKESENTIAL. 

[1870  HELFENSTEIN  Compar.  Gram.  Teut.  Lang.  521  The 
preterite  indicative  is  always  in  imitation  of  the  praeterito- 
prasentia  wolta,  rarely  Vlllta,  subj.  wolti.\  1874  MASON 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  iq)  78  note,  These  preterite-presents  may 
be  compared  with  oi8o,  novi,  &c.,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  [1880 
EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  291  These  help-verbs  are 
a  very  ancient  group  of  so-called  praeterito-praesentia.] 
1888  New  Eng,  Diet.  s.  v.  Can.  1892  SWEET  New  Eng. 
Grant.  §  1477  Most  of  the  MnE  [=  mod.  Eng.)  verbs  that 
we  class  as  anomalous  are  old  preterite-present  verbs.  1892 
WRIGHT  Primer  Gothic  Lang.  §  272  Preterite-Presents. 
These  verbs  have  strong  preterites  with  a  present  meaning 
.  .to  which  new  weak  preterites  have  been  formed. 

Preterition  (pntari -Jan).  Alsoprro-.  [-F. 
prttirition,  ad.  late  L.  prseterition-ein  a  passing 
over,  n.  of  action  f.  prseterire  :  see  PBETEBIENT.] 

f  1.  Passing  by,  passage  (of  time).  Obs.  rare. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  136/1  The  praeterition 
of  life  is  the  preterition  of  time.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Luke 
xix.  42  The  time  of  grace  is  fitly  called  a  day  in  regard  of 
..speedy  preterition. 

2.  The  action  of  passing  over,  or  fact  of  being 
passed  by  or  over,  without  notice ;  omission,  disre- 
gard, neglect ;  with  a  and  //.  an  instance  of  this. 

1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  236  Hisvolun- 
tarie  but  subtile  preter-ition,  in  leaning  out  all  the  other 
disasters  in  the  Oath.  01631  DONNE  Serm.  xxxvi.  (1640) 
354  As  long  as  they  are  but  preteritions,  not  contradic- 
tions., they  are  not  worthy  of  a  reproofe.  1654  H. 
L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I.  208  A  preterition . .  studiously  and 
deliberatively  resolved  upon.  1709  LAMPHIRE  in  Hearne 
Collect.  6  Nov.  (O.H.S.)  II.  300  Twould  be  best  to  pass  by 
without  going  in.  For  . .  Dr.  Barlow  loves  praeterition. 
1877  SPARROW  Serm.  iii.  40  It  is  negative  in  its  nature,  and 
consists  in  the  mere  pretention  and  overlooking  of  the  agency 
of  the  invisible  God. 

3.  Rhet.  A  figure  by  which  summary  mention  is 
made  of  a  thing,  in  professing  to  omit  it. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  L  9  The  Apostle  thankfully 
remembreth  their  diligent  love  i  and  yet .  .by  a  wise  rhetori- 
call  preterition,  exhorteth  them  vnto  it.  1619  W.  SCLATER 
Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  386  Such  Ironicall  preterilions  are 
something  frequent  in  Scripture.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst. 
Rhet.  165.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  most  artful 
praises  are  those  given  by  way  of  preterition. 

4.  Theol.  The  passing   over  of  the  non-elect; 
non-election  to  salvation. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  HI.  iv.  II.  iii,  Our  indiscreet 
pastors.. speak  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  repro- 
bation ab  xterno,  subtraction  of  grace,  praeterition,  volun- 
tary permission,  &c.  1654  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat,  ii.  66  The 
Decree  of  Reprobation  (both  in  the  privativ  act  of  preteri- 
tion, and  positiv  of  punishment)  depends  on  Gods  simple 
Prescience.  1740  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VII.  375  Call  it.  .by 
whatever  name  you  please,  Election,  preterition,  predestina- 
tion, or  reprobation,  it  comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing. 
1862  Evangelical  Christendom  Oct.  475  The  preterition 
and  consequent  perdition  of  the  majority  of  mankind  does 
no  violence  to  our  sense,  either  of  the  Divine  justice  or 
sovereignty. 

5.  Rom.  Law.   The  omission  by  a  testator  to 
mention  in  his  will  one  of  his  children  or  natural 
heirs :  see  quot.  1 880. 

1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  v.  xviii.  (1738)  re*  If  it  had 
been  foreseen,  that  L  would  not  so  much  as  ask,  and  had 
therefore  been  left  out  of  the  will ;  this  preterition  would 
have  been  caused  by  his  carriage.  1848  WHARTON  Law 
Lex.,  Preterition,  the  entire  omission  of  a  child's  name  in 
the  father's  will,  which  rendered  it  null :  exheredation 
being  allowed,  but  not  preterition.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Ulpian 
xxviii.  §  2  note,  Praeterition  of  a  suus  invalidated  a  wilt. 
Ibid.,  Digest  573  Praeterition  in  testaments,  omission  to 
mention  a  person  that  the  law  required  should  be  instituted 
or  disinherited.  1887  Tennant's  Notary's  Man.  (ed.  5)  29 
If  a  soldier  upon  a  military  expedition,  in  making  his  will, 
passed  over  his  children  in  silence,  such  pretention  was 
held  of  equal  force  with  a  nominal  disinherison,  and  the  will 
could  not  be  set  aside  as  inofficious. 

Preteritive  (prfte-ritiv),  a.  [f.  L.  preterit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  prseterire :  cf.  PBETEBITE  and  -IVE.] 

1.  Theot.  Of  or  pertaining  to  preterition  or  non- 
election.  rare—1. 

1836  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Election  i.  ix.  139 
Augustine's  logically  correlative  doctrine  of  Absolute  Pre- 
teritive Reprobation  to  eternal  death. 

2.  Gram.  Used  only  in  the  preterite  tenses :  said 
of  a  verb.     (Webster  1847.) 

Mod.  The  Latin  memini  is  called  a  preteritive  verb. 
b.  Preteritive present  (adj.  and  sb.)  =  PBETEEITE- 
PRESENT  (verb  or  tense). 

1883  A.  S.  COOK  tr.  Sievers'  O.  Eng.  Gram.  §417  The 
Germanic  preteritive  presents  [die  verba  praetentopre- 
sentia  des  germanischen]  have  sprung  from  strong  verbs 
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whose  preterits  have  assumed  a  present  meaning  (like 
Lat.  memini,  novi,  coepi,  Gr.  o*6a),  while  the  original 
presents  have  disappeared.  1899  W.  J.  SEDGEFIELD  K. 
sEl/reiCs  Boeth.  207  Verbs  with  preteritive  presents.. e.g. 
mzg,  deah. 

Prete-rito-prese-ntial,  a.  (rf.)  Gram.   [f. 

mod.L.  pr&terito-prxsentia  (sc.  verba)  +  -AL.] 
=  PBETEBITE-PBESENT  a.,  as  in  preterito-presential 
verbs,  called  in  mod.L.  prseterito-prsesentia  (pi.). 

[1870,1880:  see  PRETERITE-PRESENT.)  1873  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  v.  93  Important  little  class  of  Germanic  verbs  called 
'  preterito-presential',  because  they  have  won  their  present 
meaning  through  a  '  perfect '  one. 

Preterlabent  (prftajUl-bent),  a.  rare.  Also 
prseter-.  [ad.  L.  prseterlabent-em,  pres.  pple.  of 
prxterlabi  to  glide  or  flow  by,  f.  prieter,  PBETEK-  + 
labi  to  glide.]  Gliding  or  flowing  past. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  5  Those  differ,  .according 
to.. the  different  impregnation  of  the  preterlabent  water. 
1757  WALKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  143  The  przterlabent 
streams  of  water.  1905  H.  A.  EVANS  Oxf.  tr  Cotsivolds  xiii. 
314  There  is  the  old  garden  behind  the  house,  with  the 
stone  steps  descending  thereunto,  and  the  praeterla  bent  Coin. 

Preterla'psed,  ppl-  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  prxler- 
laps-us,  pa.  pple.  ol  prseterldbt  (see  prec.)  +  -ED  '.] 
That  has  glided  by  ;  gone  by,  past,  bygone. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  226/1  When  as 
now  the  12  dayes  are  preterlapsede,  he  may  as  then  accom- 
panye ..  with  his  wife.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylor  s 
Trav.  Dec!.,  Wks.  in.  76  In  the  preterlapsed  occurrences 
there  hath  beene  an  Antagonisticall  repugnancy  betwixt  vs. 
1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  137  We  look  with  a  superstitious 
reverence  upon  the  accounts  of  praterlapsed  ages. 

Preterle'gal,  a.  rare.  Also  prater-,  [f. 
PBETEK-  +  LEGAL.]  Beyond  or  outside  of  what  is 
legal ;  not  according  to  law. 

1648  Eikm  Bos.  xi.  91,  I  expected.. some  evill  customes 
preterlegall,  and  abuses  personall  had  been  to  be  removed. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cheshire  (1662)  i.  178  Sir  Randal 
.  .openly  manifested  his  dislike  of  such  Preter-legal  Courses. 
1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  189  This  illegal  or 
praeter-legal  and  desultory  toleration  by  connivance  at 
particular  cases. 

•f  PreteTminable,  a.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [f.  PBE- 
A.  3  +  TERMINABLE,  app.  in  an  active  sense. 

The  word  may  represent  a  Schol.  L.  *prxiermindbilis,  f. 
"pratterminare,  rendering  Gr.  irpoopifeiv  to  determine  be- 
forehand, f.  bpi^eiv  to  bound,  opoi  bounds,y?»«,  termini.  Cf. 
PREDETERMINE.  Mr.  C.  G.  Osgood  in  his  ed.  of  Pearl 
illustrates  the  passage,  which  refers  to  Ps.  Ixii.  12  [Ixi.  13],  by 
Albertus  Magnus's  comment  on  the  same  passage, '  Primo, 
divinae  voluntatis  ordinatio  aeterna  et  perfecta ',  etc.] 

Predetermining,  foreordaining. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  59s  In  sauter  is  sayd  a  poynt 
determynable,  Thou  quytez  uchon  as  hys  desserte,  Thou 
hyje  kyng  ay  pretermynable  {MS.  p«termynable<Gollancz)]. 

t  Pretenni-ssed,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  prK- 
termiss-us,  pa.  pple.  oiprxtermittlre  to  pass  over, 
omit  (see  next)  +  -ED  l.]  Pretermitted,  omitted. 

1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vi.  ii.  271  The 
cause  that  many  things  which  referre  unto  it,  and  are  use- 
full  to  be  knowne,  are  pretermiss'd  [prsetermissa  sunt}. 

Pretermission  (pr*  twmi'Jau).  Also  prater-, 
[ad.  L.  pnetermission-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prseter- 
mittere:  see  next.  So  F.  pretermission  (ifith  c. 
in  Godef.  Compl.}.]  The  action  of  pretermitting. 

1.  The  passing  over,  overlooking,  or  disregarding 
of  anything ;  omission  of  anything  from  a  narra- 
tive ;  omission  of,  or  neglect  to  do,  something. 

1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  i.  (1637)  n  The  pretermis- 
sion of  thankesfor  any  goodnesse.. bestowed  by  the  Lord, 

is  horrible.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  m.  18  Any  pre- 
termission  of  the  physician  may  exalt  the  disease.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tub  iii.  (1709)  52,  I  proceed  to  refute  the  pb- 


because  of  the  praetermission  of  past  sins. 

2.  Ceasing  to  do  something  (for  a  time) ;  leaving 
off  the  practice  of  anything ;  disuse. 

1677  CARY  Chronol.  1. 1. 1.  xii.  45  There  was  no  absolute 
pretermission  of  that  Reckoning.  1831  TYTLER  Lives  Scott. 
Worthies  I.  113  The  detestation  and  pretermission  of  vice. 

3.  Khet.   =  PBETEBITION  3. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Preterition,  or  Pretermission, 
in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby,  in  pretending  to  pass  over 
a  thing  untouched,  we  make  a  summary  mention  thereof. 
1828  in  WEBSTER.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

4.  Rom.  Law.  =  PBETEBITION  5. 

1795  WYTHE  Decis.  Virginia  104  Inserting  in  her  will 
apology  for  the  pretermission  of  her  daughter. 

Pretermit  (prftaimit),  v.  Also  preeter-. 
[ad.  L.  prstermittere  to  let  pass,  omit,  overlook, 
f.  prseter,  PBETEK-  +  mitllre  to  let  go,  send.] 

I.  trans.  To  leave  out  of  a  narrative ;  not  to 
notice,  mention,  insert,  or  include ;  to  omit. 

1538  STARKEY  England  11.  L  166  Bycause  I  see  here  ys  not 
the  place  now  to  dyspute.,1  wyl  thys  pretermytt  and  set 
apart  1598  STOW  Sun,,  xv.  (,603)  ,23  The  recitall  whereof 
I  pretermit  for  breuitie.  1651  HOBBES  Lematk  (1839)  19 


to  the  present  war.  .we  advisedly  pretermit. 

t  b.  Theol.  To  pass  over  in  electing  to  salvation. 
Cf.  PBETEBITION  4.  Obs. 
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1608  \ViLi-KT  Htxafila  Exod.  812  God  doth. .of  his  owne 
will,  as  he  eleuteth  some  so  pretermit  others. 

c.  Row*  Law.  To  omit  mention  of  (a  descendant 
or  natural  heir)  in  a  will.     Cf.  PRETEKITION  5. 

1875  POSTK  Gaius  n.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  229  If  a  descendant  of 
the  testator  was.  .pretermitted  (£raeteritus)t  i.e.  not  ex- 
pressly either  instituted  successor  or  disinherited,  possession 
was  not  granted  to  the  devisees  but  to  the  pretermitted 
descendant,  1887  Tennant's  Notary's  Man.  (ed.  £)  28  A 
father  was  hound  to  institute  his  children  as  his  heirs,  and 
could  not  disinherit  them  unless  for  very  weighty  reasons ; 
for  if  a  father  pretermitted  or  passed  them  over  in  silence, 
the  testament  was  void. 

2.  To  allow  to  pass  without  notice  or  regard;  to 
overlook  intentionally. 

iS4»  HEN.  VIII  Declar.  Scots  A  ij  b,  [Such]  as  we  ought 
not  with  sufferaunce  to  pretermitte  and  passe  ouer.  1571-1 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  in  Ouhillc  ..opprcssioun  gif  it 
be  pretermtttit  unpuneist.  1630  DONNE  Strut,  xxv.  (1640) 
253  God  pretermits  many  times  errours  in  circumstances. 
i8«  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  New  Year's  Eve,  The  birth  of  a  New 
Year  ts  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  pretermitted  by  king 
or  cobbler. 

8.  To  fail  or  forbear  to  do,  use,  or  perform;  to 
leave  undone,  neglect,  omit. 

i«3  DOUGLAS  /££*»«>  vi.  viii.  66  Na  thyng,  my  deir  freynd, 
did  thow  pretermyt ;  AH  that  thow  aucht  to  Deiphobus. 
1518  Fox  in  Pocock  AVc.  Ref.  I.  142  We  ..  pretermitted 
nothing  which  might  in  anyway  conduce  to  the  furtherance 
thereof,  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Wisd.  x.  8  For  pretermitting 
wisdom  they.. did  slippe.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Loiv  C. 
Warres  197  Prince  Maurice  . .  pretermitted  none  of  those 
things  which  had  been  used  by  Antiquity  in  the  Art  Military. 
a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  If  (1822)  I.  794  Was  the 
necessary  defence  of  her  colonies  to  be  pretermitted?  1836 
EMERSON  Nature  47  A  care . .  pretermitted  in  no  single  case. 

t  b.  Const,  with  infin.  Obs. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  160  So  yet  wil 
I  not  pretermit  to  declare  out  of  other  men  such  notes  as 
I  finde.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  xiii.  85,  I  must  not  pretermit 
to  hint. 

4.  To  neglect  to  avail  oneself  or  make  use  of;  to 
allow  (time  or  opportunity)  to  pass  unused  or  un- 
improved ;  to  miss,  lose.     Now  rare. 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  25, 1  schal  neuer  pretermyt 
occasyon  nor  tyme  of  helpyng  my  cuntrey.  1609  SIR  E. 
HOBY  Let.  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Pref.  3  Throughly  to  possesse 
themselues  of  your  fauour,  they  will  pretermit  neither  time, 
nor  meanes.  1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  iv.  it 
205.  1840  I.  P.  KENNEDY  Quodlibet  i.  (1860)  27,  I  cannot 
pretermit  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me  to  glance.. at 
some  striking  events. 

5.  To  leave  off  for  the  time  or  for  a  time  ;  to 
interrupt ;  erroneously,  to  leave  off,  cease. 

1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village _  Ser.  in.  (1863)  4^84  For  her 
doth  Farmer  Brookes's  mastiff . .  pretermit  his  incessant 
bark.  1878  STEVENSON  Edinburgh  (1889)  36  Some  customs 
..have  been  fortunately  pretermitted.  188*  B.  HARTE 
Flip  ii,  The  monotonous  strokes  of  an  axe  were  suddenly 
pretermitted. 

[  P  The  alleged  sense  '  To  render  ineffectual ',  *  to  frustrate ', 
in  Cent.  Diet,  and  Standard  Dict.t  is  an  error  due  to  mis- 
reading the  passage  cited.] 

Hence  Preter  mi 'ttinff  vbl.  sb.  Also  Preter- 
mi'tter,  one  who  pretermits ;  Pretermi'ttently 
adv.,  erron.  for  INTERMITTENTLY. 

1566  DRANT  Horace^  Sat.  \\.  iii.  Prol.  Fvb,  A  sluggarde, 
and  pretermitter  of  duetifull  occasions.    1579-80  Reg.  Privy     I 
Council  Scot.  III.  259  But  pretermitting  of  ony  tyme.     1857 
Miss  MULOCK  WomatCs  Tk.  abt.  Worn.  191  One  half  the 
parish  resolutely  declines  *  knowing  '  the  other  half — some*    ' 
limes  pretermittently,  sometimes  permanently. 

Pretermi'tted,  ppl-  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED*.] 
That  is  passed  by  or  overlooked  ;  omitted. 

1651  WELDON  Crt.  C/tas.  /  196  He  hath  Pensions  out  of 
the  pretermitted  Customs,    a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662) 
i.  184  Cheshire  is  one  of  the  12.  pretermitted  Counties,  the 
Names  of  whose  Gentry  were  not  returned  into  the  Tower,    i 
in  the  12.  year  of  K.  Henry  the  Sixth.     1717  in  6tk  R(6.    \ 
Dep.  Kpr.  App.  n.  118  The  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the    I 
Petty  and  of  the  Pretermitted   Customs.. m   the  Port  of 
London.  1875  POSTS  Gaius  ii.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  224  The  existence 
of  a  pretermitted  suus  heres . .  was  alone  important, 

Preternatural   (pntajnae-tiural,  -  tjural),   a. 
(j£.)    Also  prseter-.    [ad.  med.L.  prstternaturalis 
(1255  in  Albertus  Magnus  Metaph.  n.  xi)  f.  L. 
phr.  prater  naturam :   see  PKETEB-.     So  obs.  F.    j 
prMernaturel  (15  . .  in  Godef.),  It.  pretematurale^\    • 
That  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature;  be- 
yond, surpassing,  or  differing  from  what  is  natural; 
non-natural ;     formerly  =>  abnormal,   exceptional, 
unusual ;  sometimes  =  UNNATURAL  ;  see  also  b. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Three  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  59  A  pre- 
ternatural!, or  supernaturall  ominous  worke  of  God.  1593 
R.  HARVEY  Phitadelphus  49  Some  make  themselues  barren 
with  preternatural  rivet.  1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  \ 
Err.  232  We  use  them  [remedies]  that  we  may  reduce  the  i 
body  from  a  preternatural!  to  its  natural!  state  againe.  1663 
J.  SrEscKR  Prodigies  {\f&$  5  Prodigies  Preternatural,  sucfi 
1  account  all  strange  Events,  which  hold  of  no  steady 
causes,  but  are  to  us  soly  casual  and  uncertain.  1685  HOVLK  j 
£W.  Notion  Nat.  iv.  82  That  which  thwarts  this  Order 
(of  Nature]  may  be  said  to  be  Preternatural,  or  contrary  to 
Nature.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fain.  Dict.^  IVhitloe,  a  nreter- 
natural  and  very  troublesome  Swelling  towards  the  Fingers 
ends.  1801  PALEY  Nat.  Thcol.  iii.  (1819)  40  Either  in  the 
natural  or  preternatural  state  of  the  organ,  the  use  of  the 
fhain  of  bones  is  to  propagate  the  impulse.  1866  GEO. 
ELIOT  F.  Holt  ii,  Mrs.  Transome  ..seemed  to  hear  and 
see  what  they  said  and  did  with  preternatural  acuteness. 

b.  Used  as  •=  SUPERNATURAL. 

1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  190  People  were  determined  in    i 
the  choice  of  their   holy  places  by    those  preternatural    [ 
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!  phznomena.  1819  SOUTHEY  SirT.  More  (1831) I.  n  Preter. 
natural  impressions  are  sometimes  communicated  to  us  for 
wise  purposes.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  v.  xxxi. 
(1878)  533  His  coming  was  heralded  by  a  series  of  pre- 
ternatural dispensations. 

fB.  st.(pl.)  Preternatural  attributes  or  qualities. 
Ots.  rare. 

1708  H.  DODWELL  Nat.  Mori.  Hum.  Souls  138  If  Humane 
Souls,  since  their  loss  of  Pneternaturals,  are  in  course, 
subjected  to  these  inferior  Daemons. 

Hence  Pre:ternatnra  lity,  nonce-wd.,  Preter- 
na'turalnesa,  preternatural  quality;  Preterna - 
ture,  nonce-wd.,  that  which  is  out  of  the  course 
of  nature. 

i«6  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  133  There  is  such  an  intri- 
cate mixture  of  naturality  and  preternaturality  in  Age. 
1737  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Preter-naturalness,  quality  out  of  the 
natural  Course.  1860  PUSEY  Mitt.  Proph.  588  The  preter. 
naturalness  of  the  deliverance  is  pictured  by  the  driving  the 
locust . .  into  two  opposite  seas.  18411  P°E  Marie  Roget 
Wks.  1864  I.  263  In  my  own  heart  there  dwells  no  faith  in 
praeter-nature. 

Freterna'ttiralism.    [f.  prec.  + -ISM.] 

1.  The  character  or  condition  of  being  preter- 
natural; that  which  is  preternatural;  with  a  and//, 
nn  instance  of  this;  a  preternatural  occurrence. 

1834  Frasers  Mag.  Dec.  702/2  Byron's  drama  partakes 
both  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  It  is  the  incest  of  the  one 
with  the  preternaturalism  of  the  other.  1837  CARLYLE  /•>. 
Rev.  HI.  _m.  viii.  Saturated  through  every  fibre  with  Pre- 
ternaturalism of  Suspicion.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  ii.  II.  to 
Among  the  simple  People,  arose  rumours  of  omens,  preter- 
naturalisms,  for  and  against. 

2.  A  recognition  of  the  preternatural ;  a  system 
or  doctrine  of  the  preternatural. 

1864  Realm  8  Tune  7  '  Frankenstein  '  and  '  Zanoni '  are 
powerful  books,  but  their  preternaturalism  seems  forced 
and  unreal.  i8ra  A.  B.  ALCOTT  Concord  Days,  Sleep  4- 
Dreams  204  A  faith,  were  such  possible,  destitute  of  an 
element  of  preternaturalism,  or  of  mysticism.  1881  M. 
ARNOLD  in  \<)th  Cent.  May  695  A  religion  of  preternaturalism 
is  doomed. 

So  Preterua'turalist,  a  believer  in  the  preter- 
natural. 

1868  M.  COLLINS  Sweet  Anne  Page  I.  93  The  ladies  were 
rather  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  this  young  prater-naturalist. 

Preterna-turally,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  preternatural  manner ;  more  than  naturally  ; 
abnormally,  extraordinarily,  unusually. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  g  30  Simple  air,  being  preternaturally 
attenuated  by  heat,  will  make  itself  room,  and  break,  and 
blow  up  that  which  resisteth  it.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE 
Bartkol.  Anat.  Introd.,  Warts  and  Swellings,  with  other 
things  which  grow  upon  the  living  Body  praeternaturally. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \.  iii.  402  The  Vibrations  in 
the  internal  Parts  of  the  Brain  are  preternaturally  increased. 
1848  LYTTON  Harold  in.  ii,  With  a  countenance  preter. 
naturally  thoughtful  for  his  years.  1881  W.  COLLINS  Black 
Robe  vii,  The  night  was  almost  preternaturally  quiet, 

Preterperfect  (pr/laipaufekt),  a.  (sb.)  [ad. 
late  L.  prseteritum  perfectum  '  complete  past ',  with 
contraction :  see  PRETER,  PRETERITE,  and  PERFECT.] 

1.  Gram.  Past  perfect ;  applied  to  a  tense  which 
indicates  a  past  or  completed  state  or  action.  Also 
ellipt.  as  sb.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1534  TINDALE  N.  T.,  Matt.  Prol.,  The  Hebrue  phrase,  or 
tnaner  of  speach. .  Whose  preterperfectence  and  presentence 
is  bothe  one,  and  the  futuretence  is  the  optatiue  mode  also. 
1530  PALSGR.  84  The  preterperfit  tens  asyV  ay  parU  I  have 
spoken.  1591  PERCIVALL  .5^. -£>/<•/.  Cj,  The  preterperfectence, 
the  time  perfectly  past.  <i  1658  CLEVELAND  To  T.  C.  26 
How  canst  thou  then  delight  the  Sense  In  Beauty's  Pre- 
terperfect-tence  ?  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  114  In 
Latin  the  Present  1  ime  of  the  Perfect  action  is  commonly 
called  the  Preterperfect  Time.  1775  ADAIR  Atner.  Ind.  38 
They . .  sometimes  use  the  preterperfect,  instead  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood. 

2.  nonce-use.  More  than  perfect,  surpassing  the 
point  of  perfection. 

1848  Blacku'.  Mag.  LXIV.  550  Dumas  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  love  . .  to  furnish  the  most  preterperfect  of 
apartments  with  the  most  fabulous  of  furniture. 

t  Preterpluparenthe-tioal,  a.  Obs.  humor- 
ous nonce-wd.  [f.  after  next  +  PARENTHETICAL.] 
Excessively  addicted  to  parenthesis;  cf.  PAREN- 
THETICAL a.  3. 

1650  B.  Discoiliminitmt  16  Let  him  understand  that 
Ignorance  is  the  Grand-mother  of  mistaken  Necessity  ;  mis- 
taken Necessity,  the  Father-in-law  of  intended  iniquity ; 
and  that  a  preterpluparentheticall  head  hath  seldome  a  clear 
and  orderly  judgement. 

Pre'terplupe'rfect,  a.  (so.)  [ad.  late  L./r«- 
teritum  plusquamperfectum  (Priscian  ^525),  with 
contraction:  see  PRETER,  PRETERITE,  and  PLUPER- 
FECT.] 

1.  Gram.  =  PLDPEBPECT  a.  i.    Also  ellipt.  as  sb. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  84  The  preterplusperfit  tens,  as  javfye parlf 
I  had  spoken.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.  Cj,  The  preter- 
pluperfectence,  the  time  more  then  perfectly  past.  i6u 
BRINSLEY  Pas.  Parts(i66g}  33  What  time  speaks  the  Prater- 
pluperfect  Tense  of?  A.  Of  that  which  is  more  than  per- 
fectly past,  or  past  a  long  while  since.  1685  H.  MORE 
Paralip.  Prophet,  ix.  53,  iytyoni.  being  the  Preterpluperfect 
tense.  1799  [see  PRETERIM  PERFECT].  i86s  CARLYLE  Fredk. 
Gt.  xin.  xiv.  (1872)  V.  137  Friedrich . . gave  him  to  know., 
that  cooperation  was  henceforth  a  thing  of  the  preterplu- 
perfect tense. 

2.  gen.  or  allusively.    More   than  'pluperfect'; 
superlatively  perfect.     (Chiefly  in  humorous  use.) 


PRETEXTATIAN. 

1  >S99  MASSINOER,  etc.  Old  Law  iv.  i,  Darest  thou  call  my 
wife  strumpet,  thou  preterpluperfect  tense  of  a  wuman  ! 
1651  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  (tit/el  Newrs  from  Tenebris:  or 

i  prclerpluperfect  nocturnal!  or  night  Worke.  £1817  HOGG 
Tales  •>  Sk.  II.  334  Most  sanctimonious  and  preterpluperfect 
maiden  !  I  abhor  myself  for  once  suspecting  your  impene- 

!    trabilily.     1891  LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  I.  348  'J  here  are 

I  men  who,  neither  in  language  nor  in  literature,  can  be 
satisfied  with  perfect  propriety.  They  insist  upon  what 

j    may  be  termed  preterpfuperfect  propriety. 
Pro- terrestrial :  see  PRE-  B.  I  <!. 
tPreterve'Ction.  Ots.  rare.    [ad.  L./;ar/<rr- 
vection-em,  n.  of  action  from  prfiervehire  to  carry 
or  convey  past,  f./ne/er.PKETKR-  +  vehlre  to  carry.] 
The  action  of  carrying  past  a  place  or  station. 

1697  POTTER  Atttiy.  Greece  iv.  iv.  (1715)  189  The  Place  he 
produces  out  of  Kunapius  to  that  Purpose  [vapaffof*t£rt») 
seems  rather  to  denote  the  Praetervection  of  the  Body  by 
some  Place,  than  its  Elation  from  the  House  wherein  it  was 
prepar'd  for  Burial. 

t  Prete'x,  v.  Ots.  [ad.  L.  preetexHre  to  weave 
before  or  in  front,  to  border ;  to  place  before  as  a 
covering,  to  cloak,  disguise,  pretend;  (.prx,  PBE- 
A.  4  +  texfre  to  weave.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  forward  as  a  pretext ;  to  allege 
as  a  reason  or  excuse ;  to  pretend ;  =  PRETEXT  v. 

'545  JOVE  Kxp.  Dan.  xii.  210  Leste  their  rasshnes  (as 

I    thei  pretex  it)  shuld  confirme  the  enimies  of  the  gospel!. 

156*  m  Restarting-  betuix  Crosraguell  $  Knox  B  iij  b,  Thair- 

fore  keip  your  promes,  and  pretex  na  ioukrie  be  my  Lorde 

of  Cassillis  writing. 

2.  To  cover  or  shield  with  a  pretext ;  to  cloak. 
154*  PATTEN  Exptd.  Scotl.  L  j  b,  Pretexyng  this  his  great 

vngodlines  .  .with  coolour  of  religion.  V<i  1566  EDWARDS 
Sonit.  i.  (R.),  O  neuer  let  ambition's  pride,  (Too  oft  pretexed 
with  our  Country's  good) . .  Or  thirst  of  wealth  thee  from  her 
banks  divide. 

Pretext  (prf-tekst),  rf.l  [ad.  L.  pnetextus 
(«-stem)  outward  display,  show,  a  pretext,  f.  ppl. 
stem  otprxtexfre :  see  prec.  (or  ad.  L.  prtetext-unt 
a  pretext,  orig.  pa.  pple.  neut.  of  the  same).  So 
F.  prltexte  (i6th  c.  in  Littre').  Formerly  (until 
c  1840-50)  stressed  prete-xt.] 
That  which  is  put  forward  to  cover  the  real  pur- 
pose or  object ;  the  ostensible  reason  or  motive  of 
action  ;  an  excuse,  pretence,  specious  plea. 

IS«3  MORE  Kich.  ///,Wks.  58/1  The  deuise  of  some  con- 
uenient  pretext,  for  which  the  peple  should  be  content,  to 
depose  the  prince.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hukberd  988  We  may 
coulor  it  with  some  pretext.  1651  HOBBES  Leoiath.  in.  xf. 
255  A  pretext.. to  discharge  themselves  of  their  obedience. 
1736  BERKELEY  Querist  App.  t8o  Such  cash  should  not  be 
liable  to  seizure  on  any  pretext.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev. 

|    Wks.  V.  159  Publick  benefit  would  soon  become  the  pretext, 

'  and  perfidy  and  murder  the  end.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L, 
n.  xxviii,  The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game.  1848  TENNYSON 
Gardener's  Daughter  188  Henceforward  squall  nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she  dwelt  Light  pre- 

l  texts  drew  me.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxiv.  241,  1.. 
sent  them  to  their  village  under  pretext  of  obtaining  birds. 
1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  (1884)  89  To 
sit  down  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  Holy  Ground  on  the 

\    pretext  of  taking  off  their  shoes. 

•f  b.  A  claim  or  pretension  asserted.  rare~i. 
1633  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n.  iii.  139  Praying  that  his  life 
might  bee  spared,  in  policie  of  State :  for  whitest  hee  lived, 
his  brother   lohn   could    not    make    any  pretext    to    the 
Earledome. 

t  Pretext,  a.  (sb.2)  Ots.  rare.  Also  prw-. 
[ad.  L.  (toga)  prietexta  a  toga  bordered  or  edged 
with  purple,  pa.  pple.  fern,  of  pnetexlre  to  edge, 
border  :  see  PRETEX.  So  F.  prttexte.] 

1.  Woven  in  front ;  bordered,  edged ,  fringed  (in 
quots.,  with  purple) ;  pretext  gown  =  PMTEXTA. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  I.  iii.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  25  Be  exempill  of 
bir  Ethruschis  be  sadill  currill  and  be  pretext  govne,  with 
mony  vthir  ornamentis..war  brocht  vp  in  rome.  Ibid.  II. 
xviii.  224  pe  omamentis  consulate,  bat  is  to  say,  be  axis, 
the  sadill  curall,  the  pretext  govne. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Wearing  the  PR.ETEXTA. 

a  1659  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  251  A  senator  prztext,  that 
knewst  to  sway  The  fasces. 

B.  sb.  —  PR.«TEXTA. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  t.  L  (1622)  2  His  earnest 
desire  was,   they  should  be  called  Princes  of  youth,  and 
chosen  Consuls  elect,  before  they  had  cast  of  their  prztext 
or  infants  garments.     Ibid.  xn.  ix.  167  Britannicus  in  his 
pretext,  and  Nero  in  triumphing  attire. 
Hence  t  Pr«te-xt«d///.  a.  Obs.  rare—',  bordered. 
1647  R'  STAFYI.TON  Juvenal  154  /Emilius  Lepidus..by 
decree  of  senate  had  a  statue  in  his  pretexted  purple  and 
golden  bulla's  (or  bubbles)  set  up  in  the  capttot 

Pretext  (prrte-kst), v.  [a.  Te.pretcxter  (i7th c. 
in  Littre")  to  take  as  a  pretext,  I  prMcxte  PRETEXT 
sb\\  trans.  To  use  or  assign  as  a  pretext ;  to 
allege  as  an  excuse  ;  to  pretend.  Also  absol. 

1606  [see  PRETEXTED  ppLa.1}.  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  .Item. 
Geo.  II  (1822)  I.  378  A  decency  was  observed,  and  con- 
science always  pretexted.  1849  Miss  PARDOE  Francis  I, 
II.  xiv.  377  He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Rue  de  Fer;  where, 
pretexting  business  he  entered  the  shop  of  the  armourer. 
1885  C.  BLACK  in  Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  III.  241  Pretexting  a 
sprained  wrist  as  excuse  for  a  strange  hand. 

t  Pretexta-tian,  a.  Obs.  In  8  pras-.  [f.  L. 
trsetextat-us  clothed  with  the  toga  prmtexta  (see 
PRETEXT  a.),  in  xlds  pnttextata  (Gellius)  +  -IAN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  those  who  wore  the  pnttexta 
(i.  e.  to  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age). 

1716  M.  DAYIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  355  Children,  under  the 
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said  Septennian  Age ;  for,  from  those  Years  upwards  to  the 
Prastextatian  term  of  fifteen  or  upwards,  the  Doctor  pre- 
scribes  [etc.). 

Prete-xtatized,  ///.  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  frx- 
textat-us  veiled,  disguised,  hence  (of  words)  equi- 
vocal, unchaste.]  Rendered  equivocal  or  obscene. 

1853  BADHAM  Halieut.  (1854)  S°7  Debased  and  pretexta- 
tized  as  the  Imperial  dty  had  become  in  Juvenal's  time,  no 
Roman  was  a  match  for  them. 

Prete-xted,  ppl.  a.1  [f.  PRETEXT  v.  +  -ED  1.] 
Put  forward  or  used  ns  a  pretext ;  pretended. 

1606  FOUD  Honor  Tri.  (1843)  25  Such  these  are,  who., 
import  the  pretexted  glosse  of  beauties  name.  1864  Realm 
23  Mar.  2  What  the  real  truth  is  with  regard  to  the  pretexted 
Holy  Alliances  and  retrograde  policy  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. 1880  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  54  He  called  most  of  them 
by  their  Christian  names  on  some  pretexted  fiction  of 
cousinship. 

Pretexted,  ppl.  at :  see  after  PRETEXT  a. 

f  Prete'xtuous,  <z.  06s.  rare.  Also  pr»-  [f. 
L.  prstextu-s  (;<-stem :  see  PRETEXT  sb\)  +  -ous.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  pretext ;  specious,  plausible. 

1647  Qnseres  presented  to  his  Majesty's  Remembr.  3  To 
advance  the  designe  with  a  pretextuotts  letter,  Au  Roy. 
1649  in  Proc.  Comm.  Gen.  Assembly  (1896)  249  Enyyous 
vnderminers  in  a  singular  and  praetextuous  way  aiming  at 
our  ruine. 

t  Prete'xture.  Obs.rare—1.  [f.  L.  prsetext-, 
ppl.  stem  of  prxtexere  (see  PRETEX)  +  -UHE.]  A 
disguising  or  cloaking ;  a  pretext. 

1618  T.  ADAMS  Laves  Cofy  Wks.  1862  II.  416  Now  we 
have  studied  both  textures  of  words  and  pretextures  of 
manners,  to  shroud  dishonesty. 

Prethe,  pre-thee,  prethy,  obs.  ff.  PRITHEE. 

Prethoracle,  -tibial:  see  PKE-  B.  3.  Pre- 
thoughtful :  see  PUE-  A.  3. 

f  Pretifollie.  Obs.  nonce-iad.  Alteration  of 
trettifollie,  THE-TRIFOME,  after  PRETTY  and  FOLLY. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxtx.  Notes  239  An  herbe.. 
(suppose  it  to  be  trettiefolie  or  pretiefollie)  mingled  with 
elder  berryes  and  rew,  (which  may  signifie  sage  counsel!  and 
repentance). 

t  Preti'nct,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  prxtinct-, 
ppl.  stem  of  prxtingtrc :  see  PRE-  A.  and  TINCT  v.  ] 
trans.  To  tinge  or  imbue  beforehand. 

1641  LD.  J.  DIGBY  Sf.  in  Ho.  Comm.  21  Apr.  n  The  eye 
if  it  be  pretincted  with  any  colour,  is  vitiated  in  its  discerning. 

Pretiosity,  -tious,  ohs.  ff.  PRECIOSITY,  -cious. 

Pretland,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRATTLING ///.  a. 

tPretoi'r,  -oyr(e,  sk.  and  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF. 
f  retain  sb.  and  adj.,  ad.  L.  prsttorium,  pnetorius 
adj. :  see  PR^ETORKJM,  PR.ETORIAN.]  a.  sb.  = 
PRiETORiuM.  b.  adj.  =  PH«TORIAL,  PR/KTORIAN. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  181  A  Romein,  Which  Consul  was 
of  tne  Pretoire,  Whos  name  was  Carmidotoire.  1430-40 
LVDG.  Bochas  vtlt.  i.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  367/1  Whilom  a  prefect 
in  Rome  the  Cite  Of  the  pretoire.  1485  CAXTON  Clias,  Gt. 
n.  ll.  iv.  94  In  one  of  the  quarters  was  a  gardyn  pretoyre 
meruayllously  fayr  wherin  Moures  ne  fruytes  faylled  neuer 
[Fr.  avoit  ting  pretoire,  \.  e.  an  enclosed  yard  or  space]. 

Pretoir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PBOTOK. 

Pretpne  (prrt<«n).  Phonology,  [f.  PRE-  B.  + 
TONE.]  The  syllable  or  vowel  preceding  the  stressed 
or  accented  syllable.  So  Fretonlc  (prftp'nik)  a., 
coming  immediately  before  the  stressed  or  tonic 
syllable. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Pretonic,  before  a  tone;  as,  a  pretonic 
sound  or  note.  1874  DAVIDSON  Hebr.  Gram.  (1892)  46, 
a  in  the  pretone,  or  a  in  the  tone,  or  a  in  both  places.  1884 
C.  H.  Toy  in  Amer.  Jriil.  Philol.  Dec.  499  The  pretonic 
vowel  is  either  heavy  or  lightest,  that  is,  sh«wa. . .  The  number 
of  occurrences  of  sh^wi  in  pretone  is  considerable.  1895 
W.  M.  LINDSAY  Short  Lat.  Gram.  29  The  new  law  of 
accentuation  . .  brought  with  it  the  possibility  of  a  new 
variety,  namely,  suppression  of  the  syllable  preceding  the 
accent,  Pretonic  syncope. 

Pretor,  -orian,  -ory,  etc. :  see  PRAETOR,  etc. 

Pre- torture,  -tracheal,  etc.:  see  PRE-  A.  i, 
B.  3,  etc. 

t  Pretru-de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  A.  4  +  L. 
trudSre  to  thrust.]  trans.  To  thrust  or  drive  in 
front  or  before  one. 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  662  Those.. which  are  not  small 
enough  to  pass  those  Straits...  txrnig  just  admitted,  stick 
there  till  other  appelling  Substances  give  them  a  farther 
Comminution,  and  so  pretrude  them  along. 

Prette,  obs.  rare  pa.  t.  of  PRIDE  v. 

Prettify  (pri'tifsi),  v.  colloj.  [f.  PRETTY  a.  + 
-PY.]  trans.  To  make  pretty  ;  to  represent  prettily 
in  a  painting  or  writing.  Hence  Pre-ttifying 
vbl.  sb. 

1850  F.  TuoLLorE  in  F.  E.  Trollope  Life  (.895)  II.  xi:  203 
Keep  your  money  to  prettify  your  house,  dear  son.  1855 
HAWTHORNE  Kng,  Nott-Bks.  (1870)  I.  237,  I  rather  wonder 
that  people  of  real  taste  should  help  nature  out,  and  beautify 
her,  or  perhaps  rather  prettify  her  so  much  as  they  do. 
1890  Univ.  Rev.  15  June  181  He  has  prettified  his  market 
town,  and  thereby  lost  much  of  its  reality.  1902  Academy 
12  Apr.  379/2  Keats  said  it  [Leigh  Hunt's  angelic  optimism] 
did  him  positive  injury  by  its  eternal  prettyfying  of  fine 
things,  and  he  might  have  added  its  eternal  prettyfying  of 
'common  things. 

Prettily  (pri'tili),  adv.  Forms:  see  PRETTY. 
[f.  PRKTTY  a.  +  -LY  *.]  In  a  pretty  manner. 

fl.  In  a  cunning  or  clever  manner;  cleverly, 
ingeniously,  skilfully,  neatly.  Obs. 

14. .  A.  B.  C.  6  in  fal.  Rel.  ,5-  L.  Points  (1866)  244  A  bok 
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I    hym  is  browt..Pratylych  I-wrout.     £1489  CAXTON  Sonues 

\    of  Ay  man  xi.  282  They  shoved  theym  so  prately  ai?enste 

1  a  pyller  of  marbell  stone  that  their  eyen  lepte  oute  of  theyr 
hedes.  c  1530  Crt.  L<n<e  420  Though  tho\v  seest  a  faut 

,    light  at   thyne  y,  Excuse  it   blyve,  and   glose   it  pretily. 

i  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  881  They  were  driven  to 
give  ground  ;  and  so  prettily  retired,  defending  the  Consull 

!  the  best  they  could.  1589  Hay  any  Work  Bj,  You  can 
shift  of  an  haynous  accusation  very  pretily.  1590  SHAKS. 
Alias.  N.  u.  ii.  53  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily.  1594  — 

i    Rick.  ///,  m.  i.  134  To  mittigate  the  scorne  he  giues  his 

I    Vnckle,  He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himselfe.     1667  PEPVS 

I    Diary  23  Sept.,  I  find  how  prettily  this  cunning  Lord  can 

i    be  partial  and  dissemble  it  in  this  case. 

f  b.  To  the  point;  expressively,  aptly,  neatly. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  ii.  (1636)  20  When  hee  ISocrates] 

was   laughed   to   scorne   of   Alcibiades,   for   so  doing,   he 

!  answered  him  very  prettily.  1605  CAMDF.N  Rent.,  Epigr,  16 
Which  a  Poet,  .expressed  thus  very  briefly,  and  for  that  age 
pretily.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Truth  (Arb.)  501  Mountaigny 
saith  prettily  [etc.].  1776  GIBBON  Dec/.  &  F.  i.  (1846)  I.  12 
It  is  prettily  remarked  by  an  ancient  historian  who  had 
fought  against  them,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  was  the  only 
circumstance  which  distinguished  a  field  of  battle  from  a  field 
of  exercise. 
2.  In  a  way  that  pleases  the  eye,  ear,  or  aesthetic 

f    sense  ;  beautifully  but  not  grandly ;  '  nicely '. 

In  nursery  language  children  are  told  to  eat,  ask,  behave 

I    prettily. 


myn . .  speaketh  prattely  &  french,  &  hath  near  hand  learned 
her  sawter.  a  1500  Flower  ff  LeafSg  Therin  a  goldfinch 
leping  pretily  Fro  bough  to  bough.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P 
661  Pretilie  or  pleasantly  spoken,  lepide  attt  facete  dictum. 
1653  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  I.  xx.  263  It  looks 
prettily,  but  rewards  the  eye,  as  burning  basons  do,  with 
intolerable  circles  of  reflected  fire.  1703  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.  246  The  Ax  stroaks..on  the  Brick,.. if  they  be 
streight  and  parallel  one  to  another,  look  very  prettily. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  xv.  92  So  prettily  loth  to 
speak  till  spoken  to.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam. 
II.  237,  I  mean  to  be  so  prettily  behaved,  as  to  become  the 
darling  of  all  the  old,  sober,  stupid  folks_in  the  kingdom. 
MR 


.  of  narrow  dark  markings.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  xvi, 
:  Her  prettily-insolent  eyebrows.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton 
'  xxx,  If  you  had  only  asked  me  prettily.  1883  *  ANNIE 
i  THOMAS'  Mod.  Housewife  70  A  prettily-worked  holland 
i  blouse. 

b.  Gently,  softly,  quietly.  Now  dial. 
c  1500  Melusine  g  The  kinge  hyed  hym,  &  helped  to  sette 
her  on  horsbak  moche  praiely  [orig.  doulcement].  1533 
MORE  Apol.  93  b,  Wyth  that  worde  putte  the  tone  pretely 
backe  with  hts  hande,  and  all  to  buffet  the  tother  about  the 
face.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  37  Prattily,  softly.  1828 
Crazreit  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Prattily,  softly,  delicately.  'Gang 
prattily,  er  thou'lt  wacken  't  barn'.  1883  Ahnondb.  <y 
Huddersf.  Gloss,  s.  y.,  A  tap  runs  orally  when  it  lets  out 
only  a  small  stream  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
f  3.  Considerably,  fairly,  passably,  moderately ; 
=  PRETTY  adv.  I  (but  also  qualifying  vbs.).  Obs. 
1533  MORE  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1037/2  Tyndal  the 
captain  of  our  Englyshe  heretikes . .  was  taken  for  full  pretyly 
learned  to.  154°  COVERDALE  Confut.  Standish  (1547)  i  iv, 
Ye  can  prately  well  graunt  to  a  thing  in  one  place,  and 
denie  the  same  in  another.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania 
201  Hauing  now  recouerd  his  strength  pretily  well.  1656 
SANDERSON  Serm.  Pref.  (1689)  67  By  their  Education  prettily 
well  principled.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xii.  Ixxv,  I.  .had  an  ear 
that  served  me  prettily,  1826  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885) 
II.  7  The  English  money  used  to  be  spent  prettily  in  that 
country. 

Prettiness  (prHines).  [f.  PRETTY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  pretty. 
1.  '  Beauty  without  dignity  ;  neat  elegance  with- 
out elevation '  (J.)  ;  beauty  of  a  slight,  diminutive, 
dainty,  or  childish  kind,  without  stateliness. 

1530  PALSGR.  257/2  Prattynesse,  mignonnerie,  1653  H. 
MORE  Antid.Ath.  n.ix.{i7i2)65  There  being,  .that  Majesty 
and  Stateliness,  as  in  the  Lion,  the  Horse,  the  Eagle,  and 
Cock;  or  that  grave  Awfulness,  as  in  ..  Mastiffs;  or  Ele- 
gancy and  Prettiness,  as  in  your  lesser  Dogs,  and  most  sorts 
of  Birds ;  all  which  are  several  Modes  of  Beauty.  1663  Cow- 
LEY  Ess,  in  Verse  <y  Prose,  Greatness,  If  I  were  ever  to  fall 
in  love  again  ..  it  would  be,  I  think,  with  Prettiness,  rather 
than  with  Majestical  Beauty.  1707  Reflex.  uponRidiculeigo 
Tis  vast  Impertinence  in  an  Old  Woman,  to  think  to  set  up 
for  Prettiness.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  II.  13  A  neatness, 
a  grace,  and  an  all-pervading  prettiness,  that  were  perfectly 
fascinating.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  2  These  houses., 
nothing  can  exceed  in  prettiness  their  aspect  as  they  shine 
in  the  sun.  1874  J.  FERGUSSON  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  755 
The  vigour  of  the  crude  colouring,  .of  the  staircase  at  Car- 
diff stands  in  strange  contrast  with  the  feeble  prettiness  of 
Worcester  Chapel. 

1 2.  Pleasantness,  agreeableness.  Obs. 
i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.   iv.  v.  189  Thought,  and  Affliction, 
Passion,  Hell  it  selfe,  She  turns  to  Fauour,  and  to  pretti- 
nesse.     1658  EVELYN  Diary  27  Jan.,  He  [a  child]  w.ns  all 
life,  all  prettinesse,  far  from  morose,  sullen,  or  childish  in 
j    any  thing  he  said  or  did. 

t  b.  Cleverness ;  amusingness.  Obs. 
1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/.  $  Ab.  Physic  90  But  the  prettiness 
;  of  the  Knack  was  that  Master  Docter  who  denyed  strong- 
i  beer  to  his  two  Patients . .  was  almost  angry  with  his  servant 
I  for  not  quickly  bringing  up  a  Cup  of  the  Best-beer  to  quench 
I  his  thirst. 

3.  with  a  and  pi.  That  which  is  pretty ;  a  pretty 
act,  thing,  feature,  etc.  ;  a  pretty  ornament. 

1649  JF-R.  TAYLOR  Gt.   Bxemp.  Disc.  i.  §  10  Receiving 

and  mtnistring  respectively,  perpetual  prettinesses  of  love, 

,    and  RmdMMft     1686  W.  UK  BRITAINE  HUM.  /V«</.  xiv.  64, 


PRETTY. 

I  ever  had  a  Noble  Affection  for  that  excellent  Sex,  ai  great 
Instruments  of  good,  and  the  piettinesaes  of  Society.  1826 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  Coj>se  47  All  this  and  a 
thousand  amusing  prettinesses..does  my  beautiful  grey- 
hound  perform.  1832  Ibid.  Ser.  v.  C.  Cleveland  202  The 
nuptial  prettinesses  of  cake,  and  gloves,  and  silver  favours. 
1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  i,  The  prettinesses  of  Somerset- 
shire are  among  those  which  are  the  least  known.  1888 
Miss  BKADDON  Fatal  Three  \.  i,  The  room  was  full  of 
flowers  and  prettinesses  of  every  kind.  1893  MKS.  C. 
PKAED  Outlaw  fy  Law/it.  I.  62  It  wasalways  Elsie  who  did 
the  prettinesses.,  whether  it  was  in  our  ball  dresses  or  our 
parlour. 

4.  Affected,  trivial,  or  conceited  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, style,  or  execution  in  literature  or  ait. 
Also,  an  instance  of  this,  a  prettyism. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xiv.  172  The  learned  Hugo 
Grotius..the  ingenuities  and  prettinesses  of  whose  exposi- 
tions had  almost  imposed  upon  my  self  to  a  belief  that  there 
might  be  some  such  sense  also  of  the  Revelation  as  he  drives 
at.  1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1692)  118  There  is  more 
pretliness  in  the  Expression,  than  truth  in  the  Notion. 
1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  474  p  4  Their  distinguishing 
Mark  is  certain  Prettinesses  of  Foreign  Languages,  the 
Meaning  of  which  they  could  have  better  expressed  in  their 
own.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  Ixvii.  233  He.. 
uttered  a  thousand  prettinesses  in  the  way  of  compliment. 
1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  56  Before  they  attempt  by 
prettinesses,  glittering  words,  points,  conceits,  and  forced 
thoughts,  to  sacrifice  propriety  and  just  imagery  to  the  rage 
of  mere  novelty.  1887  Leeds  Mercury^  Jan.  10/1  A  scholar 
who  delights  in  the  delicacies  and  prettinesses  of  scholarship. 

Pretty  (prrti),  a.  (sb.}  Forms  :  a.  i  praettis  ; 
pffitis,  petis  ;  5  prati,  5-6  praty,  pratie,  5-7 
(9  dial.)  pratty,  6  prayty,  pratye,  prattle,  8-9 
Sc.  proty,  protty.  /3.  5-7  prety,  6-7  pret(t)ie, 
6-  pretty.  7.  6  preatie,  -ty,  prittie,  7  preety, 
prity,  7-8  (9  dial.)  pritty  (8  pritey).  5.  9  dial. 
perty,  pirty,  purty,  pooty,  putty.  [OE./ra?///ff 
f.  prxtt,  PRAT  sb.ly  trick,  wile,  craft,  akin  to  Icel. 
prettugr  tricky,  deceitful,  f.  prettr  trick  ;  also  to 
EFris.  and  obs.  'D\±.  prettig  sportive,  funny,  humor- 
ous, f.  pret  joke,  sport,  fun,  pleasure  (Doornkaat- 
Koolman,  Franck)  :—  WGer.  *pratti-  or  *pratta; 
also,  with  metathesis,  Flem.  pertig^  MDu.  {gke)- 
pertich  brisk,  clever,  roguish  (^  pertigk  Fland. 
argutulus,  fallax*,  Kilian),  f.  MDu.  parte,  early 
mod.Du.  perte,  parte^  pratte  trick,  deceit,  cunning 
(Kilian),  Du.  part  trick,  prank. 

The  history  has  several  points  of  obscurity.  The  OE. 
Prscttig  appears  to  be  rare  and  late;  it  also  varies  in  an 
unusual  way  (but  cf.  sfr&c,  sp£c  speech)  with 


or  rather  Pfftiz,  Peti&-  After  the  OE.  period  the  word  is 
unknown  till  the  isthc.,  when  it  becomes  all  at  once  fre- 
quent in  various  senses,  none  identical  with  the  OE.,  though 
derivable  from  it.  The  earlier  forms  prati,  Pratty,  etc., 
also  correspond  to  the  OE.  prxttig;  but  Prety,  pretty  have 
et  like  the  ON.  and  continental  words  ;  while  preatytpreetyt 
Pritty  may  represent  OE.  *prgetig,  *preti$  (whence  Pxti£, 
pttig).  The  current  spoken  word  is  pritty,  but  spelt  pretty. 
The  metathesized  pirty,  party,  etc.,  agree  with  the  usual 
treatment  of  re,  n't  in  s.  w.  dial.  (cf.  urd,  burettes,  Urchet, 
urtt,  for  redy  breeches,  Richard,  run),  and  with  the  Flem. 
and  Du.  forms  above.  (Celtic  and  Latin  derivations  some- 
times conjectured  are  unfounded.)  The  sense-development, 
'  deceitful,  tricky,  cunning,  clever,skilful,  admirable,  pleasing, 
nice,  pretty  ',  has  parallels,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  canny, 
clever,  cunning  (cf.  mod.  U.  S.  use),  fine*  nice,  and  other 
adjectives.] 
I.  In  OE. 

fl.  Cunning,  crafty,  wily,  artful,  astute.  Obs. 

<  IOOQ  ^ELFRIC  Colloq.  in  Wright  Voc.  12  Vultis  esse 
versipelles,  aut  mUleformes,  in  mendaciis  vafri,  in  loquelU 
astuti?  Gloss,  Wille  ge  beon  prxitige  obbe  busenthiwe  on 
leasungum  lytige  on  spraecum  gleawlice  ?  c  1000  —  Voc. 
ibid.  47/2  Sagajv,  vcl  gnaritS)  vel  asttttus,  vel  callidns, 
petig,  vel  abered. 

H.  From  1  5th  century. 

2.  a.  Of  rjersons:  Clever,  skilful;  apt.  Obs.orarch. 

The  sense  in  some  of  the  quots.  is  uncertain. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2622  A  praty  man  of  pure  wit,  protheus 
he  hight.  -1440  York  Myst.  xx.  276  He  schall  (and  he 
haue  liff)  Proue  till  a  praty  swayne.  1570  LEVINS  JManip. 
iiz/8  Pretie,  scittts,  face  tus,  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
II.  44/1  Andrew  White  a  good  humanician,  a  pretie  philo- 
sopher. 1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  viii,  'There  goes 
the  prettiest  fellow  in  the  world,  .for  managing  a  jury  '. 

b.  Of  things  :  Ingeniously  or  cleverly  made  or 
done  ;  ingenious,  artful,  clever.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xiv.  46  (Harl.  MS.)  My  son..woll  with 
his  praty  wordis  &  pleys  make  me  foryete  my  anger,  c  147° 
HENRY  IVallnce  VH.  133  The  prety  wand,  I  trow  be  myn 
entent,  Assignes  rewlle  and  cruell  jugement.  1547  Bk.  Mar- 
chauntes  fiv,  A  gallant  naminge  hym  selfe  an  aulmosiner 
..  played  a  prety  gewgaw.  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  \\. 
(1609)  151  When  the  right  Key  of  Knowledge  was  lost 
and  gone,  it  was  time  to  deuise  some  other  prety  pick- 


press  him,  and  this  was  by  a  stratagem.  1707  «OBTI«M 
Husb.  (1721)  L  84  They  have  in  Kent  a  pretty  way  of 
saving  of  Labour  in  the  digging  of  Chalk. 

3.  A  general  epithet  of  admiration  or  apprecia- 
tion corresponding  nearly  to  'fine*  in  its  vaguest 
sense,  or  the  modern  *  nice ' :  excellent,  admirable, 
commendable ;  pleasing,  satisfactory,  agreeable. 
a.  Of  persons:  Having  the  proper  appearance, 
manners,  or  qualities  of  a  man,  etc. ;  conventionally 
applied  to  soldiers  :  Brave,  gallant,  stout,  war- 
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like  (chiefly  .5V.).      Pretty  fellow  ^  a  fine  fellow,  a 
'  swell  ',  a  fop  :  common  in  i8th  century.  Now  arch. 

(.1400  Destr.  Troy  10815  A  prouynse  of  prise,  &  praty 
men  in.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  290/1  Praty,  prestans.  1519 
Interl.  Four  Elements  (Percy  Soc.)  17  Than  hold  downe 
thy  hcde  lyke  a  prety  man,  and  lake  my  blyssyng. 
1570-6  LAMBARDK  rtrwttO,  Kent  (1826)  217  The  bishop  of 
Rochester  slept  into  the  Pulpit,  like  a  pretie  man,  and 
gave  the  Auditoric  a  clerkly  collation,  and  Preachement. 
1649  BP.  GUIHRIE  Mem.  (1748)  28  If  it  had  not  been  that 
the  said  Francis,  with  the  help  of  two  pretty  men  that 
attended  him,  rescued  him  out  of  their  barbarous  hands. 
1660  PKPVS  Diary  n  May,  Dr.  Clerke,  who  1  found  to 
be  a  very  pretty  man  and  very  knowing.  1709  Taller 
No.  2i  P4  In  Imitation  of  this  agreeable  Being,  is  made 
that  Animal  we  call  a  Pretty  Fellow  ;  who  being  just  able 
to  find  out,  that  what  makes  Sophronius  acceptable,  is  a 
Natural  Behaviour  ;  in  order  to  the  same  Reputation,  makes 
his  own  an  Arti  icial  one.  1728  FIELDING  I,w(  in  .s..'. 
Mdsques  i.  v,  I  am  afraid,  if  this  Humour  continue,  it  will 
be  as  necessary  in  the  Education  of  a  pretty  Gentleman 
to  learn  to  read,  as  to  learn  to  dance,  a  173*  GAY  Dis* 
tress'd  Wife  n,  A  pretty  fellow—  that  is  a  fine  dresVd 
man  with  tittle  sense  and  a  great  deal  of  assurance.  1750 
MRS.  DKLANY  in  Life  %  Corf.  (1861)  II.  563  They  art: 
pretty  people  to  be  with,  no  ceremony.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  (1781)  I.  v.  so  By  his  outward  appearance  he 
may  pass  for  one  of  your  pretty  fellows,  for  he  dresses  very 
gaily.  1768  Ross  Helenore  in.  118  Tooming  faulds  or 
ca'ing  of  a  glen,  Was  ever  deem'd  the  deed  of  protty  men. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xvii,  He.  .observed  they  were  pretty  men, 
meaning,  not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike  fellows.  18*4  — 
Redqauntlet  Let.  xi,  He  gaed  out  with  other  pretty  men  in 
the  Forty-five.  1844  THACKERAY  /•'.  Lyndon  xvii,  I  was  a 
pretty  fellow  of  the  first  class.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped 
i.  A  pretty  lad  like  you  should  get  to  Cramond.,m  two 
days  of  walk. 

b.  Of  things  :  Fine,  pleasing,  nice  ;  proper. 

1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Theat.  World  Kv,  There 
is  recited  a  pretie  historic  of  a  noble  Romane.  1577  B. 
GOOGK  Heresbach's  Hnsb.  n.  (1586)  90  Women  haue  a 
prettie  dish  made  of  Peares.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  in.  1,  To  read  them  asleep  in  afternoones  vpon  some 

retty  pamphlet.     1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  Snbj.   Pref.  i 

ans  thoughts  of  life  and  living  are  odd  things;  pritty 
antitheses.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  i  Sept.,  It  is  pretty  to  see 
how  strange  everybody  Itfoks.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sck.  Stand. 
l.  i,  He  has  a  pretty  wit.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  v, 
Such  a  pretty  height  and  size,  c  1850  Colloq.  (said  of  one  who 
had  said  or  done  something  kind  or  graceful)  It  was  very 
oretty  of  him.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling\.  (1880)25  Roach* 
Hshing  is  very  pretty  sport.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan 
Introd.  34  There  is  a  very  pretty  legend,  possibly  founded 
on  facts,  about  his  '  call  '. 

O.  Used  ironically  :  cf.  FINE  a.  12  c. 

1538  Lett.  Suppress.  Monast.  (Camden)  108  Sum  beynge 
plucked  from  under  drabbes  beddes;.  .  wythe  suche  other 
praty  besynes,  off  the  whyche  I  have  to  moche.  1550  BALK 
A  pol.  74  Forsoth  it  is  a  praty  Ambrose,  a  1650  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  115  Ther  was  no  mete  cam  her  before,  Butt 
she  etc  itt  vp,  lesse  and'  more,  That  praty  fowlle  dameselle. 
1741  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  [see  KETTLE  a  b].  1754  RICHARD- 
SON Grandison  IV.  iv.  31  Expecting  us  to  bear  with  their 
pretty  per  versen  esses.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  11.  iv.  P4  We 
drank  hard,  and  returned  to  our  employers  in  a  pretty 
pickle.  1837  MACAULAY  £ss.,  Bacon  (1865)  I.  404/2  A  dray. 
man  in  a  passion  calls  out,  '  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  ',  with- 
out suspecting  that  he  is  uttering  irony.  1842  THACKERAY 
Miss  Tickletobys  Lect.  vi,  A  pretty  pass  things  are  come 
to,  when  huskies  like  this  are  to  DC  .  .  bepitied.  1845  DISRAELI 
Sybil  vi.  iii,  'And  the  new  police  '.said  Nick.  'A  pretty 
go  when  a  fellow  in  a  blue  coat  fetches  you  the  Devil's 
own  con  on  your  head1.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  of  Thule  xxi. 
*  Well,  young  lady  .  .  and  a  pretty  mess  you  have  got  us  into  ! 

4.  Having  beauty  without  majesty  or  stateliness  ; 
beautiful  in  a  slight,  dainty,  or  diminutive  way, 
as  opposed  to  handsome,  a.  Of  persons  (usually 
women  or  children)  :  Of  attractive  and  pleasing 
countenance  or  appearance  ;  comely,  bonny. 

Pretty  is  somewhat  of  a  condescending  term  ;  we  grant  it  : 
beauty  is  imperious,  and  commands  our  acknowledgement. 

(1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  440  A  fayr  yong  man..  and  he 
was  so  pratie  &  so  defte  at  yong  wommtMi  wex  evyn  fond 
on  hym.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  411/2  Praty,  elegans,for. 
tnosus,  eltgantuluSi  fornntlosns.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la 
/VwrGij,  He  made  her  to  understonue  she  was  fayr  and 
praty.  1530  PALSGR.  776/2  You  shall  se  me  waxe  pratye 
{iitnignouner}  one  of  this  dayes.  1590  GREENK  Never  too 
late  (1600)  61  Her  luorie  front,  her  pielie  chin,  Were  stales 
that  drew  me  on  to  sin.  1616  HIKKON  ll'A-s.  I.  588  As  the 
saying  is,  euery  thing  is  pretie  when  it  is  young.  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xviii.  62  Brought  upon  the  deck, 
together  with  a  woman  and  two  pretty  children,  a  1717 
PARNELL  Elegy  to  Old  Beauty  34  And  all  that's  madly 
wild,  or  oddly  gay,  We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 
1721  HEARSE  Collect,  (O.  H.S.i  VII.  373  She  was  a  very 
pretty  Woman,  and  is  so  still,  only  too  fat.  18..  (Ballad) 
Where  are  you  going,  my  vretty  maid?  1870  MRS.  H.  WOOD 
G.  Canterbury*  ll'itl  II.  i.  9  He  is  not  a  fine  child,  for 
he  is  remarkably  small  ;  but  he  is  a  very  pretty  one.  1907 
Daily  Chron.  1  1  Sept.  4/7  We  never  call  a  man  '  beautiful  . 
With  'pretty'  and  'lovely',  that  adjective  has  become  the 
property  of  women  and  children  alone. 

b.  Frequently  applied  in  a  coaxing  or  soothing 
way,  esp.  tc  children. 

£1460  T<.w.f!cy  Myst.  xii.  477  Hayll,  so  as  I  can  hayll, 
praty  tnyiyn;  \  a  15*9  SKELTON  Agst.  Gamtsche  Poems 
1843  I*  I27  '•  ls  me»  butlynjj,  praty  Cys.  1590  SIIAKS.  Com. 
Err.  i.i.  73  Pitteous  playmngs  of  the  pretue  babes.  1607 
—  Timon  in.  i.  15  Ana  what  hast  thou  there  vnder  thy 
Cloake,  Mi-etty  Flaminius?  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  595  My 
prettiest  Perdita.  1684  KENYAN  Pilgr.  11.  66  Then  said 
Mr.  Great-heart  to  the  little  ones,  Come  my  preety  Boys, 
how  do  yon  do?  1847  TI.NNYSON  Princ.  in,  While  my  little 
one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

c.  Of  things  :    Pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or 
the  KHheiic  sense.     (Cf.  FAIH  a.  \  f,  g,  a.) 


1471  JOHN  PAS  i  ON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  55  Forget  not  . .  to 
get  some  goodly  ryng,  pryse  of  xxj.,  ur  som  praty  flowyr  of 
the  same  pryse, ..  to  geve  to  Jane  Rodon.  t  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  vi.  150  The  place  is  praty  and  fayr  and 
I  wyll  that  it  be  called  Montalban.  1536  J.  LONIX>N  in 
Lett,  ff  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  XIII.  No.  1342  (P7R.O.), They haui.- 
oon  fayer  orchard  and  sundry  praty  gardens  and  lodginges. 
c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxLviu.  H,  You  pretie  Starrs  in 
robe  of  night.  As  spangles  twinckling.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thfi'enot  s  Trav,  \.  35  They  sing  several  pretty  Songs  in  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  Languages.  173*  EAKL  OF  OXFOHD  in 
Portland  Papers  VI.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.1 164  We  stopped  at 
.  .Narford,  the  seat  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine.  It  is  a  pretty 
box.  1802  21  MRS.  WHKI.LI.K  Westmld.  Dial.  iv.  (ed.  3)  87 
Ah  Lord  I  its  fearful  pi  ally,  indeed.  1888  Miss  BRADDON 
Aa/.i/  Three  \.  ii,  She  can  have  a  prettier  room  at  the  Hook. 
d.  Often  conjoined  with  little  \  sometimes  app. 
merely  expletive :  see  LITTLE  a.  3. 

''.a  1400  LYDC.  Chorle  ty  Byrde  (Roxb.)  4  He  purposed  to    ' 
make  Within  his  hows  a  praty  litill  cage.     1599  Lytle  prety 
pecadulians  [see  PECCADILJAN].    1531  Mom..  ("( •«/«/.  TindaU 
Wits.  381/1  A  lytle  prety  sorowe  and  verye  snortely  done.    ! 
1559  HULOET,  Pratye  lyllle  one,  p<iruulus.     1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  503  In  his  left  hand  he  bare  somtime..a  little 
pretty  coach.     1864  TENNYSON  Km.  Ard.  195  This  pretty,    I 
puny,  weakly  little  one.     1883  Re  SKIN  Art  Eng.  25  The 
mother  sent  me  a  pretty  little  note. 

5.  Considerable  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent, 
as  in  a  pretty  deal^  while  ^  way,  etc. ;  also  a  pretty 
many  —  a  good  many;  —  FAIR  a.  36;  Sc.  GEY, 
GAY  a.  7.  Cf.  PRETTY  adv.  i.  Now  arch,  or  dial. 

c  1485  E,  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  88  Caste  in  your  colours 
that  schalbe  rede  afore  a  prety  whyle,  and.  Jet  hem  boyle 
togedyris.  1486  Bk.  St.  Aloans  Dijb,  Holde  vp  yowrc 
hande  a  praty  way  of  from  the  Malarde.  a  1535  MORE 
Mery  jftst,  etc.  73  in  Hazl  E.  P.  P.  III.  122  First  faire  and 
wele  a  pretie  deale  He  hyd  it  in  a  potte.  1538  LONDON  in 
Lett.  .Suppress.  Monast.  234  Catell,  wherof  lYounde  praty 
store.  1542  Un ALL  Erasm.  Afopk.  224  b,  Antigonus  . . 
stood  hangyng  downe  his  hedde  a  preatie  space.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  14  A  place  of  some  pretty  heighth. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  u.  30  Their  bowes  be  short,  and  of 
a  pretie  strength.  1656  HEVLIN  Surv.  France  8  Swine 
also  they  have  in  prety  number.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  \ 
Exerc.  199  With  a  pretty  strength  press  the  middle  of  one 
end  of  your  Work.  1738  tr.  Guazzo  s  A  rt  Conversation  152 
A  Person,  who  lived  a  pretty  way  off.  1852  THACKRRAV 
Esmond  in.  i,  The  transfer  of  his  commission,  which 
brought  a  pretty  sum  into  his  pocket.  1860  DARWIN  Let. 
to  Lyell  Sept.,  Which  is  a  pretty  deal  more  than  I  can  say 
of  some.  1861  TULLOCH  Kng.  Purit.  iv.  415  In  the  light., 
of  this  word  he  went  a  pretty  while. 

b.  A  pretty  penny ,  a  considerable  sum,  a  good 
deal  of  money  :  see  PKNNY  pe. 

1711  STEKLK  Spect.  No.  444  p  4  Charles  Ingoltson.  .has 
made  a  pretty  Penny  by  that  Asseveration.  1768, 1885, 1889 
[see  PENNY  ye],  1848  MRS.  GASKELL  J/.  Barton  v,  This 
mourning.. will  cost  a  pretty  penny. 

f  c.  Pretty  and  (with  another  adj.),  was  formerly 
used  as  -  PRETTY  adv.  i.  Cf.  GEY  <z.  b.  Obs. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  153  It  was  but  pretie  and  so, 
for  a  Latine  Poet  after  others.  1615  MAKKHAM  Eng. 
Housew.  n.  ix.  (1668)  184  You  shall  blink  it  more  by  much 
than  was  the  strong  Ale,  for  it  must  be  pretty  and  sharp. 
1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  75  The  weather,  .was  pretty  and  warme. 
Ibid,  78  It  was  pretty  and  cleere. 

f6.  Mean,  petty,  insignificant.    (?  Error  for  petty.} 

1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  x.  Prol.  90  For,  invent  thou  com- 
prehend be  thine  engyne  The  maist  excellent  maie&te 
devyne,  He  mycht  be  reput  a  pretty  God  and  mene. 

B.  sb.  (The  adj.  used  absol.)    a.  A  pretty  man, 
woman,  or  child  ;  a  pretty  one ;  in  phr.  my  pretty ! 
my  pretties!  used  in  addressing  people,  etc.     b.    ' 
A  pretty  thing,  an  ornament.      C.  The  fluted  or 
ornamented  part  of  a  glass  or  tumbler. 

1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq.  u.  Wks.  (Globe)  637/2  Back 
to  back,  my  pretties,  n  1814  Father  \  Son  v.  i.  in  New 
Brit.  Theatre  III.  399  If  you  would  but  comprehend  me, 
my  pretty.  1886  FENN  Master  ofCerem.  xvii,  Wo-ho,  my 
pretties.  b.  188*  Society  28  Oct.  23/2  A  profusion  of. . 
shells,  .completed  this  list  of '  pretties  '.  c.  1890  BUCKMAK 
Darkens  Sojourn  i.\.  101  He  proceeds  to  pour  into  the  glass 
whisky  nearly  up  to  the  '  pretty '. 

C.  Used  interjeclionally. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  \  Oct.,  But  pretty  !  how  I  took  another 
pretty  woman  for  her,  taking  her  a  clap  on  the  breech, 
thinking  verily  it  had  been  her. 

D.  Comb,  (of  the  adj.)    a.  Parasynthetic  deriva- 
tives, as  pretty -footed,  -htttnourcd>  -totiedj  -wilted 
adjs. ;  pretty-girlhood  (the  estate  or  domain  of  pretty 
girls),      b.    Fretty-and-Little,    Pretty-Betty, 
Pretty-Betay,  Pretty  Nancy,  names  of  flowers 
^see  quots.)  ;  pretty -dancers,  the  northern  lights : 
see  DANCER  5  ;  pretty -face,  one  who  has  a  pretty 
face. 

1882  FRIEND  Devon.  Plant  Xawes,  *Pretty-and-Ltttlet  the 
common  Virginia  Stock.  1887  Kentish  Gloss. ^  *Pretty  • 
Betty )  flowering  Valeriana  rubra.  1899  Church  Times 
24  Nov.  622/1  He  probably  means  valerian  or  Pretty  Betsy, 
common  on  the  chalk  of  North  Kent.  1808  JAMIESON, 
*  Pretty-Dancers^  a  name  given  by  the  vulgar  to  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xviii.  29  She 
hugged  me  to  her,  and  said,..*Pretlyface,  where  gottest 
thou  all  thy  knowledge?  1612  SELDEN  Illustr,  Drayton's 
Poly-olh.  ii.  34  margin^  Wei  haired, and  "pretty-footed;  two 
speciall  commendations,  dispersed  in  Greeke  Poets.  1784 
R.  BAGF.  Barham  Downs  1.  319  The  Earl  expectant  had 
somehow  linked _together  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  "pretty- 


(prrti),  adv.     Forms:  see  prec.     [The 
adj.  in  adverbial  use.] 

1.  To  a  considerable  extent,  considerably ;  in  a  fair 
or  moderate  degree,  fairly,  moderately,  tolerably ; 
rather.    Sometimes  expressing  close  approximation 
to  quite,  or  by  meiosis  equivalent  to  -.-cry ;  at  other 
times  denoting  a  much  slighter  degree.     (Qualify- 
ing an  adj.  or  adv.) 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Audacultu,  a  pretie  bardic 
felow :  vsed  in  derision.  1598  FLORIO  Diet,  Ep.  Ded.  3 
Boccace  is  prettie  hard,  vet  understood :  Petrarche  harder 
but  explaned.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  v.  i,  The 
Dutch  what-you-call  1  swallowed  pretty  well.  1638  Koi'sr. 
//fa-'.  Univ.  (1702)  166  They  are  of  a  pretty  ancient  date. 
1677  W.  HuBBAttD  Narrative  44  By  the  end  of  November 
the  coast  was  pritty  clear  of  them.  1717  A.  HAMILTON 
New  Ace.  E.  Intl.  II.  Hv.  388  It  is  pretty  like  a  young 
Willow.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Janet  xvm.  iii,  I  have  dis- 
covered a  pretty  considerable  treasure.  1775  SHERIDAN 
St.  Pair.  Day^  u.  ii,  I'll  take  pretty  good  care  of  you.  1779 
—  Critic  i.  i,  My  power  with  the  managers  is  pretty 
notorious.  1806  Gazetteer  Scott,  (ed.  2)  249  On  the  S.  is 
a  small  chapel,  pretty  entire,  dedicated  to  hi.  Oran.  1861 
Hi  (inks  Tout  Jirown  at  O.vf.  i,  The  other  men,. lived 
pretty  much  as  they  did.  1888  BRYCE  Am,,.  Comunu.  II. 
xlvi.  195  Parties.. are  generally  pretty  equally  balanced.  1896 
Law  Q.  Rev.  July  aoi  If  such  be  the  law,  we  are  pretty 
sure  it  is  not  the  law  Parliament  intended  to  make. 

2.  =  PBKTTtLY.     Now  rare  and  {//iterate. 

1667  PEWS  Diary  6  Sept.,  The  several  states  of  man's 
age,  to  100  years  old,  is  shewn  very  pretty  and  sotemne. 
1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xvi,  1  like  Aaron  to.. behave 
pretty  to  you.  1876  in  Mordaunt  &  Verney  Warwick.  Hunt 
(1806)  II.  7  Were  halloaed  on  toa  fox  from  Frog  Hall  Osiers, 
and  ran  him  very  pretty  by  Kineton  Village. 

b.  Combined  with  ppl.  adjs.,  as  pretty-behaved 
-  prettily-behaved ;  pretty-spoken,  spoken  or 
sinking  prettily,  tolloq. 

1787  Generous  Attachment  IV.  167  He  thought  her.. a 
very  decent  pretty-behaved  sort  of  a  young  woman.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  m.  viii,  p  5  The  lady  is  a  very  pretty 
behaved  young  lady.  On  my  part,  I  am  a  very  pretty  be- 
haved young  gentleman. 

Prettyish  (prrtiiij),  a.  folloq.  [See  -ISH'.] 
Somewhat  pretty,  rather  pretty. 

1741  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834)  I.  19  There  wa* 
Churchill's  daughter,  who  is  prettyish  and  dances  well.  1758 
MRS.  DKLANY  in  Li/eQCorr.  (1861)  III.  486  She  is  prettyish, 
young,  and  ignorant.  185*  CLOUGH  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I. 
183  Walk  with  Emerson  to  a  wood  with  prettyish  pool. 
1880  Sat.  Rev.  2  Oct.  438/2  His  work  contains  some 
prettyish,  and  even  pretty,  passages. 

Prettyisui(pri'ti|iz'm).  [See-isu.]  Studied 
preltiness  of  style  or  manner ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  739  We  cannot  prefer 
the  vague  prettyisms  of  the  mere  gentleman  to  the  sub- 
stantial tuition  of  the  mere  pedant.  181*  —  in  Monthly 
Rev.  LXVII.  388  As  full  of  antithesis  and  prettyism  of  style, 
as  any  other  part  of  the  book.  x86a  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  324  Surely 
the  following  puerilities  and  prettyisms  are  unbearable. 
1907  M.  G.  I'IAKSK  in  Life  H  Work  Apr.  81/3  The  ugliest 
ism  in  the  world  is  Pretty-ism,  when  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  what  you  say  as  how  you  say  it. 


girl-hood.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  \  Aug.,  Mrs,  Harman  is  a  very 
*pretty-humoured  wretch.  1886  BRITTEN  &  H.  Plant-n., 
Pretty  Nancy,  Sa-i-tfraga  w/w/Wja  [London  PrideJ.  1581 
J.  BKLL  Hatidons  Answ.  Otor.  36  The  man  is  "prcttie 

wilted  enough. 


y,  a.  and  sb.     [Reduplicated 
from  PBETTY"<J.    (Imitating  childish  talk.)] 

A.  adj.  That  overdoes  the  pretty  ;  in  which  the 
aim  at  prettiness  is  overdone.    Cf.  GOODY-GOODY. 

1897  Bookman  Jan.  119/1  Save  in  the  over-rated,  pretty- 
pretty  '  Harbour  of  Refuge ',  he  is  always  interesting.  1907 
Daily  Chron.  i  Apr.  4/4  We  can't  expect  men  who  nave  to 
do  unpleasant  work  to  be  a  select  gang  of  pretty-pretty- 
sentimentalists. 

B.  sb.  (//.)   Pretty  things;    ornaments,  knick- 
knacks.     (Properly  nursery  prattle.) 

1875  TROLLOPK  Autobiog.  (1883)  I.  ii.  35  My  mother.. had 
contrived  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  pretty-pretties  which 
were  dear  to  her  heart.  1888  B<nu  Bills  Weekly  15  June 
376/3  This  room  contains  a  small  fortune  in  pretty-pretties. 

Pretympanic :  see  PBZ-  B.  3. 

t  Frety-pe,  v.  Obs.    [Put-  A.  i.]  =  next. 

i  16*4  LUSHINGTON  Recant.  Serin.  (1659)  85  St.  Jerome 
might  have  pretyped  it  by  the  age  of  Man  in  general 

Pretypify  (priti-pifai),  v.  [f.  PKE-  A.  i  + 
TYPIFY  ».]  trans.  To  typify  beforehand,  pre- 
figure, foreshadow. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Pi.  Ixxii.  17  So  shall  Christ,  pretypified 
by  Solomon.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  iv.  412  Our  Jesus. .did 
really  undergoe  those  sufferings,  which  were  pretypified  and 
foretold.  1880  W.  S.  KENT  Man.  Infusoria  L  103  Parame- 
cium  and  itsallies  would  appear  to  pre-typify  the  TurbeUaria. 

II  PretBOl  (pre-tsel),  bretzel  (bre-tsel).   U. . 

(Florio)  a  cracknel ;  usually  taken  as  ad.  med.L. 
bracellus  a  bracelet ;  also  a  kind  of  cake  or  biscuit 
(Du  Cange).]  A  crisp  biscuit  baked  in  the  form 
of  a  knot  and  flavoured  with  salt;  used  esp.  by 
Germans  as  a  relish  with  beer. 

1879  in  WEBSTER  Stiff  i.    1889  Harper's  Mar.  Apr.  692  i 
The  German  beer-houses,  with  their  baskets  of  'pretzel 
more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  commercial  quar 
l8970»/iV(U.S.)  XXX.  134,'!  She  brought  me  some  prct 
and  a  stem  that  she  said   her  mother  brought  from   th 
fatherland. 

t  Preu,  prew,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  preua,  5  pru, 
5-6  prue,  (Tprewe.  [a  OF.  freu,  prou,pru  nom. 
preu-z  {fro*,  prous,  fruz,  nth  c.  m  Godei.).  in 
mod.F./>v«.v  valiant,  brave,  goods-late  L.praJ-ts. 


.. «.  , 

fivJ-em    fiv./t  neiil.  in  IlMl :  s.e  Pwow.J     i;mvt, 


PBEUX. 

valiant,  doughty,  gallant  ;  full  of  prowess  :  cf. 
PBEUX. 

1340  Aycnb.  83  Ine  prouesse  bye(>  bri  Binges  to-deld, 
hardyesse,  streng|?e,  an  stedeuestnesse.  Non  ne  is  ary?t 
preus,  \Kf  bise  bri  Binges  ne  he)>.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's 
T.  177  (Harl.  MS.)  This  king  of  kinges  preu  was  and  elate. 
c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  4888  Ector  rode  forth  In  gode  vertuus 
Strong  knyjt,  hardy  and  prus.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  8  b, 
The  worthy  hercules  and  the  noble  preu  Jason,  c  1489  — 
Sonnes  of  Ayinon  iii.  79  We  ben  so  pru  &  so  good  men  of 
armes.  151*  Hclytis  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  15 
The  prue  king  Oriant.  1513  LD.  BEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  i.  I 
Wherby  the  prewe  and  hardy  may  haue  ensample  to  incourage 
them  in  theyr  well  doyng. 

Preua-,  Preue-,  Preui-  :  see  PBEV-.  Pre- 
understand,  -union,  -unite  :  see  PBE-  A.  i,  2. 

II  Preux  (pro),  a.  [mod.F.  preux  valiant  :  see 
the  earlier  form  PREU.]  Brave,  valiant,  gallant  ; 
chiefly  in  preux  chevalier,  gallant  knight. 

1771  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.,  to  G.  Selwyn  9  Sept.,  If  he  is  a 
preux  chevalier,  he  will  vindicate  her  character  d'une 
inaniere  eclatante.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  116  When  the 
adventures  of  a  freiix  chevalier  were  no  longer  listened  to 
by  starts.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Cynotaph,  All 
Preux  Chevaliers,  in  friendly  rivalry  Who  should  best  bring 
back  the  glory  of  Chi-valry. 

Preva,  Provable,  obs.  ff.  PBIVY,  PBOVABLE. 
Preva-ccinated,  ///.  a.    [PRE-  A.  i.]    Pre- 
viously vaccinated. 

1903  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  21  Mar.  663  Prevaccinated  Small-Pox 
[i.e.  occurring  in  a  person  previously  vaccinated). 

t  Preva'de,  v.  rare—1,  [app.  ad.  L.  prsevadlre 
to  pass  before,  to  be  discharged  from,  to  get  rid  of 
(perh.  here  identified  with  evadere  to  escape  from\] 
?  To  rid  oneself  of,  to  omit  ;  '  to  neglect  '  (Jam.). 

1641  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.,  to  Ld.  Montgom.  2  June,  My  man, 
..give  my  letters  with  him  to  the  Generall-Major  Baillie,  to 
Meldrum  and  Durie  ;  prevade  not  to  obtains  him  his  pay. 

tPre-vagely,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1.  Of  obscure 
etymology  and  meaning  ;  there  is  no  answering  word 
in  the  L.  Possibly  some  error. 

1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  vi.  v.  14  His  smotterit  habit,  our 
his  schulderis  lidder,  Hang  prevagely  [Camt.  MS.  and  ed. 
1553  pevagely]  knyt  with  a  knot  togiddir. 

t  Prevail,  sb.  Obs.  rare.     ff.  next.] 

1.  The  fact  of  prevailing  :   =  PBEVALENCE  I. 
1410  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.o  Your  gracious  preuaile 

ayenst  thentent  &  malice  of  your  evilwillers.  1586  J. 
HOOKED  Hist.  Irel,  in  Holinshed  II.  143/2  His  preuaile 
was  to  their  reproch. 

2.  Advantage,  benefit  :  =  AVAIL  sb.  i. 

CI47S  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  285  Yt  ys  necessary  to  every 
clothyer,  And  the  most  prevayle  to  theym  that  may  be 
fownde,  Yf  they  wylle  take  hede  therto  and  yt  undyrstonde. 

Prevail  (priV^i-l),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  prevayle, 
5  -vayl(l  -vaylle,  (Sc.  -vele),  5-7  -vaile,  6 
-vaill,  6-8  -vale,  5-  prevail.  [ME.  prevaylle, 
-vaile,  ad.  L.  prsevalere  to  be  very  able,  have 
greater  power  or  worth,  prevail  (see  PBE-  and 
VAIL  v).  Cf.  f.prtoaloir  (subj.  ^prevaille,  now 
prtvale),  15-16*  c.] 

1  1.  intr.  To  become  very  strong  ;  to  gain  vigour 
or  force,  to  increase  in  strength.  Obs.  rare. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.),  By 
the  benefyte  of  bloudde  all  the  lymmes  of  the  body  prevayle 
and  be  fedde  \orig.  vigent  et  nutriuntur].  31300  ColkelUe 
Sow  654  (Bann.  MS.)  Into  the  first  orising  of  it  to  tell,  Or  it 
preveht  planeist  and  popelus,  Quhair  now  Pareiss  citie  is 
Sltuat  thus.  01540  BARNES  Wlu.  (1573)  332/2  We  see  that 
nowe  hee  is  preuayled  in  mischief.  1607  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  n.  681  Teach  me.  .Why  flowing  Tides  prevail  upon 
the  Mam,  And  in  what  dark  Recess  they  shrink  again 
1755  YOUNG  Centaur  i.  Wks.  1757  IV.  105  Prevails  not 
Infidelity  as  much  as  Pleasure?  And  for-ever  they  must 
prevail,  or  decrease,  together. 

2.  intr.  To  be  superior  in  strength  or  influence  ; 
to  have  or  gain  the  superiority  or  advantage  ;  to 
get  the  better,  gain  the  mastery  or  ascendancy  ; 
to  be  victorious.  Const,  against,  over,  f  of  f  titan 

c  1450  Cm,.  Myst.  xxiv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  237  Whan  aaens  the 
..he  may  not  prevaylle.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxii. 
(Percy  Soc.)  161  In  tyme  of  fight..  If  you  prevayle  you 
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1432-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  241  Whiche  preuaylenge 
not,  [she]  was  commaunded  to  kepenge.  1480  CAXTON  Chron, 
Eng.  ccxlvii.  (1482)  314  So  he  retorned  home  ageyne  with 
his  meyny  and  preuayled  nothynge.  1526  TINDALE  John 
xii.  19  Ye  se  that  we  prevayle  no  thynge  :  loo  all  the  worlde 
goth  after  hym.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione"s  Courtyer 
in.  (1577)  Oviij  b,  [He]  proned  many  remedies,  but  all  pre- 
uayled not.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past.  ix.  16  Songs . .  Pre- 
vail as  much  ..  As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  Fowl,  that 
rise  Against  an  Eagle.  1830  TENNYSON  Supposed  Confess. 
99  But  why  Prevailed  not  thy  pure  prayers? 

t  b.  To  prevail  to  (a  thing)  or  to  do  (something) : 
to  succeed  in  doing,  attaining,  etc.  Ot>s.  rare. 

1473-5  in  Calr.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  57 
Seeng  that  the  said  Richard. .coude  not  prevaile  to  his  said 
feyned  title.  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorbodwc  iv.  ii,  Oh, 
cruell  wight,  shulde  any  cause  prevaile  To  make  the  staine 
thy  hands  with  brothers  blod  ?  1644  BP.  HALL  Ser  tit.  g  June 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  109  Let  no  Popish  Doctor  prevail  to  the 
abatement  of  this  holy  sorrow.  1764  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng. 
in  Lett.  (1772)  II.  81  Neither  he,  nor  his  ministers,  could 
prevail  to  alter  the  resolutions  of  his  society. 

C.  To  prevail  on,  upon  (formerly  witK]\  to  suc- 
ceed in  persuading,  inducing,  or  influencing. 

1573-80  BARET  A  to.  P6g6  With  whom  when  she  could 
nothing  preuaile.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  25,  I  so  preuailed 
with  him,  as  he  let  me  haue  it.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos, 
iv.  (1701)  133/1  Enquiring  what  disputes  they  were  where- 
with Socrates  prevailed  so  much  upon  the  young  Men.  1708 
SWIFT  Death  Partridge  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  158,  I  prevailed 
with  myself  to  go  and  see  him.  1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  67 
p6,  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  and  her  Mother  to  go  last 
Night  to  one  of  his  Balls.  1805  EMILY  CLARK  Banks  of 
Doitro  II.  118  They  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  stay.  1844 
H.H.WiLSON  Brit.  India  II.  22oThePeshwa.  .endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  Resident  to  grant  a  longer  interval. 
1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ix.  396  As  nard  as  ever 
I  could  prevail  on  my  nag  to  go. 

fd.  trans.  —  prevail  npon\  to  persuade,  induce. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  3  The  anguisshes,  troubles,  and 
divisions . .  may  not  prevaile  them  to  the  repairing  and 
wynnyng  of  any  soche  manere  outrageous  losses  to  this 
Reaume.  1586  LD.  BURGHLEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  i. 
III.  6  Morgan  prevaled  hir  to  renew  hir  intelligence  with 
Babyngton.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  i.  vii,  His  partner,  who 
was.  .afterwards  prevailed  to  dance  with  him.  1834  Tracts 
for  Times  No.  40.  2  Those  who  were  most  likely  to  be  pre- 
vailed to  act  upon  the  principles  of  it. 

f  4.  intr.  To  be  of  advantage  or  use  ;  to  profit : 
=  AVAIL  v.  2.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  209  Syth ,  .J>at  my  presence  &Iongabydyng 
here  with  you  may  nought  preuaylle  to  you.  1534  TINDALE 
N.  T.}  Prol.  Romans  (1551)  66b/i  What  preuayleth  it 
nowe_  that  yn  teachest  another  man  not  to  steale,  when 
yu  thine  own  selfe  art  a  thefe  in  thine  hert?  1584  COGAN 
Haven  Health  (1636)  16  Aristotle.. saith  that  it  prevaileth 
greatly  both  to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  to  the  study  of 
Philosophy. 

fb.  trans.  To  be  of  advantage  or  use  to,  to 
benefit :  -  AVAIL  v.  3.  Obs. 

144*  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  56/1  Menes  how  to  prevaile  the 
straungers.  1465  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  241  He  seyd 
..yf  it  myght  prevayle  yow,  he  woulde  with  ryght  good 
wylle  that  it  choulde  be  doo.  1549  LATIMEK  vuiSerm.bef. 
Edw.  VI \  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  50  There  thy  money  so  gleaned 
and  gathered  of  the  and  thyne.  .can  not  preuayle  the  1503 
Tell-TroWs  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  32  Vulcans  lelosy  preuailed 
him  nothing. 

t  c.  To  give  (any  one)  the  benefit  or  advantage 
of  (something) :  =  AVAIL  v.  7.  Usually  refl.  to 
avail  oneself  of  :  =  AVAIL  v.  5.  [F.  se  pr£valoirt 
a  1600.]  06s. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \\.  234,  I  am  agame  going. .to  waste 
the  Countne  of  Tyrone,  and  to  preuaile  the  Garrisons  there 
of  some  Corne  to  keepe  their  horses  in  the  Winter,  a  1648 


e  n      ree    oures 

and  a  halfes  i  fight.    1630  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  46  Great 
is  truth,  and  it  shall  prevaile.    ,67,  MILTON  P.R.  ,„.  ,67 

ofj 


vail, 
was 


•  t*fj, — ~™...w..  vi  me  ucvisur  must  pre- 

.  1895  Law  rtma  C  5/2  The  title  of  the  assignee 
.  .held  to  prevail  over  that  of  the  trustee 

t  b.  trans.  To  prevail   over,  have  superiority 

er,  outstrip.  St.  Obs.  rare. 


Q     .•         ^ —  '  ""u  so  grit  nonour. 

«5.  *»//•.  To  be   effectual   or   efficacious;   to   be 
successful,  to  succeed. 


5.  intr.  To  be  or  become  the  stronger,  more 
wide-spread,  or  more  frequent  usage  or  feature ;  to 
predominate.  (A  later  weakening  of  sense  2.) 

",?*?  ?,°?,BES  Thtuy'-  (1822)  3  These  cities.. began,  .to  be 
called  Hellenes :  and  yet  could  not  that  name  of  a  long 
time  after  prevail  upon  them  all.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
'"•  vl-  §39  If  any  one  will.. to  such .. complex  Ideas,  give 
Names  that  shall  prevail,  they  will  then  be  new  Species  to 
them.  1711  ADDISON  Hymn  '  The  staciotts  firmament '  ii, 
Soon  as  the  Evening  Shades  prevail,  The  Moon  takes  up 
Jhe  wondrous  Tale.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  35  p  6  The 
Gilded  Signs  prevailed  over  those  of  any  other  Colour. 
1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  ii.  16  Light  eyes  prevail  among 
northern  nations  and  dark  eyes  among  the  races  who  live 
in  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun. 

b.  Hence,  To  be  in  general  use  or  practice  ;  to 
be  commonly  accepted  or  adopted;  to  exist, 
obtain,  occur,  or  be  present  constantly  or  widely ; 
to  be  prevalent  or  current. 

1776  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  vii.  (1860)  I.  145  A  silent  con- 
sternation prevailed  on  the  assembly.  1790  PALEV  Horx 
Paul.  i.  2  Reports  and  traditions  which  prevailed  in  that 
age.  1840  W.  IRVING  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1866)  III.  155  Now 
a  snowstorm  is  prevailing.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V. 
228  Their  way  of  thinking  is  far  better  than  any  other  which 
now  prevails  in  the  world. 

t  Prevailable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.+ 
-ABLE.  Cf.  OF.  prevalable  (a  1500  in  Godef.).] 
a.  Able  to  prevail ;  efficacious,  b.  Capable  of 
being  beneficially  used,  available,  c.  That  may 
be  prevailed  upon  or  influenced. 

t6i^  GEE  Foot  out  K/ Snare  68  The  Diuell  hath  no  greater 
cunning,  nor  preuaileable  art.  a  1638  MEDE  Wlu.  (1672)  3 
So  prevailable  with  Almighty  God  is  the  power  of  Consent 
in  Prayer,  i658  M.  CASAUBON  Credulity  (1670)  lit  Who 


PBEVALENCE. 

maintained,  that  Christ  his  miracles,  without  further  con- 
sideration, were  not  prevailable  to  that  end,  to  make  faith 
or  evidence  of  his  Deity.  1679  MARG.  MASON  Tickler 
Tickl.  3  Upon  the  account  of  their  Religion,  or  of  their 
Sex,  very  prevailable  upon  to  speak  what  often  is  not  true. 

Prevailance,  obs.  form  of  PBEVALENCE. 

Prevai'ler.  Now  rare.  [f.  PREVAIL  v.  + 
-EB  !.]  One  who  prevails ;  one  who  is  successful 
or  gains  the  mastery. 

i6~i8  Hist.  P.  Warlieck  in  Select,  fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793) 


14  ror  want  01  Discipline,  ine  rrevaners  applied  themselves 
to  plunder  the  Baggage.  1721  2  WODROW  Hist.  Stiff.  Ch. 
Scotl.  (1828)  L  I.  ii.  200  He  was  mighty  in  prayer  and  a 
singular  prevailer.  1800  A.  SWANSTON  Serin.  4-  Lect.  I. 
437  It  signifies  a  princely  prevailer  with  God. 

Prevailing,  Till.  sb.  [f.  as  piec.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PREVAIL  ;  the  having  or 
gaining  of  the  mastery  or  predominance  ;  prevalence. 

1607-12  BACON  Ess.i  Nat.  in  Men  (Arb.)  358  A  smal  pro- 
ceeder  thoughe  by  often  prevaylinges.  i7ioSTEELE  Taller 
No.  195  fa  To  hinder  the  creeping  in  and  prevailing  of 
Quacks  and  Pretenders.  187*  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  4 
1  he  prevailing  of  the  gates  of  hell. 

Prevailing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  prevails,  in  various  senses. 

1.  That  is  or  proves  to  be  superior  in  any  con- 
test; victorious;  ruling;  effective,  influential. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  XLIII.  ii,  Why  walk  I  in  woes,  While  pre- 
vayling  foes  Haue  of  joyes  bereft  me?  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv.  973  Fan-  heavier  load  thy  self  expect  to  feel  From  my 
prevailing  arme.  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Examf.  II.  i.  20 
Effects  of  Age,  not  to  be  remov'd  by  Pbysick,  tho'  never  so 
prevailing.  1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation 
ix.  (1852)  206  Pleading  the  merits  of  His  death  as  the  pre- 
vailing Intercessor  for  His  brethren. 

2.  Predominant  in  extent  or  amount  ;  most  widely 
occurring  or  accepted  ;  generally  current  :  =•  PRE- 
VALENT a.  3. 

1685  in  Academy  21  Oct.  (1876)  408/2  The  prevailing  re- 
port  is  that  the  Lord  Gray  is  pardoned.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  II.  II.  II.  i.  123  Led  by  false  Religion  or  pre- 
vailing Custom.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Cnnbul  (1842)  I. 
171  Ine  prevailing  wind,  ..in  the  region  south-west  of 
Hemalleh,  is  from  the  south-east.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ii.  I.  230  The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded 
of  many  feelings.  1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  vii. 
(1870)  148  The  colours.  .of  leaves  are  wonderfully  diversified, 
though  green  is  the  prevailing  hue. 

Prevai'lingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]  In 
a  prevailing  manner  or  degree. 

1.  With  prevailing  effect  ;  effectively,  successfully. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1638  MEDE  U'ks.  (1672)  366  We  by  him  do  that  here  on 
earth  in  a  meaner  way,  which  he..  doth  for  us  in  heaven 
powerfully  and  prevailingly,  a  1683  OLCHAM  Poet.  Wks.  15 
Sure  were  the  means,  we  chose,  And  wrought  prevailingly. 

2.  In  a  preponderating  degree  ;  predominantly  ; 
chiefly,  mainly. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXII.  248  The  litera- 
ture..and  the  manners,  .were  prevailingly  those  of  pro- 
testant  Germany.  1845  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  I.  97  The 
one  is  the  prevailingly  philosophical  temperament  .  .  the 
other,  the  prevailingly  poetical.  1878  O.  W.  HOLMES  MotUy 
201  Of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  two.,  were  prevailingly 
Arminian. 

So  Frevai-lingness,  rare,  the  quality  or  faculty 


G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  viii,  His  pride  in  his  pre- 
vailingness  thrilled  her. 

t  Prevailment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PREVAIL  v. 
+  -MKNT.]  The  action  or  fact  of  prevailing,  in- 
fluencing, or  gaining  ascendancy. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  35  Messengers  Of  strong  pre- 
uailment  in  vnhardned  youth.  1599  R.  LINCHE  Anc.  Fict. 
\  ij,  That  .  .  famoused  preuailement  which  lupiter  so  victori- 
ously carried  ouer  his  father.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exf.  2  Peter 
ii.  10  If  we  be  sensible  of  the  flesh,  ..repent  of  her  prevail- 
ments;..we  shall  then  sing  to  his  glory. 

Prevalence  (pre-valens).  Also  6-7  prevail- 
ance.  [a.  F.  prevalence  (15-161(1  c.  in  Godef.), 
ad.  med.L.  prscvafentia  (Digests)  superior  force,  f. 
prsevalere  to  PREVAIL  :  see  -ENCK.] 

1.  The  fact  or  action  of  prevailing  ;  the  having  or 
obtaining  of  predominance  or  mastery.   Now  rare. 

1592  KYD  Sf.  Trag.  in.  xv.  Awake,  Reuenge,  if  loue.. 
Haue  yet  the  power  or  preuailance  in  hell.  1633  BP.  HAH. 
Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  22  Those  sins  which  we  commit..  upon 
.  .suddaineandforceable  prevalence  ofa  temptation.  1711  in 
lo/A  Kef.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  App.  v.  140  There  was  a 
strong  probability  for  their  prevalence,  considering  their 
advantage  in  the  ground,  their  numbers..,  and  their  resolu- 
tion. 1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Mint  II.  ii.  178  The  Prevalence 
of  their  own  Endeavours.  .over  this  Opposition.  1833  CHAL- 
MERS Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  iv.  192  The  final  prevalence  of 
the  good  over  the  evil.  1866  SWINBURNE  Two  Dreams  74 
Words  and  sense  Fail  through  the  tune's  imperious  pre- 

t  b.  Presence  or  existence  of  greater  power  or 
strength.   06s. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  v.  188  Many  are  right 
handed  whose  Livers  are  weakely  constituted,  and  many 
use  the  left  [hand],  in  whom  that  part  is  strongest  ;  and  we 
observe  in  Apes  and  other  animals,  whose  Liver  is  in  the 
right,  no  regular  prevalence  therein. 

2.  Effective  force  or  power  ;  influence,  weight  ; 
efficacy  ;  prevailingness.     Now  rare. 

1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  (1876)  149  In  Colledges, 
the  Tetters  of  great  persons,  .have  l;eene  of  great  prevalence 
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[in  getting  preferments] ;  But  it  is  not  so  now  in  these  dayes. 
1642  BP.  RF.YNOLUS  Israefs  Petit.  6  There  is  a  kinde  of 
omnipotencie  in  prayer,  as  having  an  Interest  and  preva- 
lence with  Gods  oinni pole ncie.  1718  Entertainer  No.  15. 
101  Great  is  the  Prevalence  of  a  fashionable  Practice.  1801 
MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Visit  IV.  262  Example  has  great 
prevalence,  whether  good  or  bad.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist 
xvii,  A  sensitive  gentleman,  anxious  even  to  prognostic 
apprehension  on  behalf  of  his  pride,  his  comfort  and  his 
prevalence. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  prevalent,  or  of  general 
occurrence  or  existence ;  extensive  or  common 
practice  or  acceptance.  (The  ordinary  current  sense.) 

1713  STEKLE  Guardian  No.  i  fi  The  notion  I  have  of  the 
prevalence  of  ambition  this  way.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  43  P  3  This  position,  .perhaps,  will  never  gain  much 
prevalence  by  a  close  examination.  iToa  BURKE  Corr.  (1844) 
IV.  2  We  were  a  little  uneasy  from  the  steady  prevalence 
of  winds  in  the  westerly  quarter.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const,  v.  (1862)  77  The  prevalence  of  bribery  is  the  most 
difficult  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Prevaleiicy  (pre'valensi).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
med.L.  pnwalentia\  see  prec.  and  -KNOT.]  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  prevalent. 

fl.  Superiority,  predominance :  =  PREVALENCE  i. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Preualencie^  excellencie.  1641  CHAS.  I 
Declar.  13  Aug.,  Wks.  1662  II.  152  Concurrence  was 
desperate  by  reason  of  the  Prevalency  of  the  Bishops  and 
of  the  Recusant  Lords.  1691  Andros  Tracts  II.  341  Where 
the  vice  of  Covetousness  has.. got  the  prevalency  over  the 
rest.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  v.  235  The  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  through  the  prevalency  of  the  Papal 
Power  brought  some  such  [prescriptions]  afterwards  in. 

t  b.  The  quality  of  being  of  greater  power  or 
strength  ;  superiority  of  power:  =  PREVALENCE  i  b. 

1646  StR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  187  That  there  is 
also  in  men  a  naturall  prepotency  in  the  right  [hand],  we 
cannot  with  constancy  affirme,  if  we  make  observation  in 
children;,  .this  prevalency  is  either  uncertainly  placed  in 
the  laterallity,  or  custome  determines  its  indifferency.  Ibid. 
189  According  to  the  indifferency  or  original  and  native 
prepotency,  there  ariseth  an  equality  in  both,  or  prevalency 
in  either  side. 

2.  Prevailing  or  effective  power  or  influence ;  pre- 
vailingness :  =  PREVALENCE  2. 

1656  JEANES  Fuln.  Christ  333  So  the  value  of  his  suffer- 
ings was  an  argument  of  prevalency  with  his  father.  1661 
FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  vii.  (ed.  8)  191  Those  that  are  daily 
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showing  to  the  emperor  the  effect  and  prevalency  of  trie  new 
institution.  184*  J.  SHERMAN  in  H.  Allon  Mem.  (1863)  296 
Prayer  has  a  wonderful  prevalency  with  God. 

3.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  prevalent, 
or  of  frequent  or  general  occurrence  or  acceptance : 

-   PREVALENCE  3. 

1651  C.  CARTWHIOHT  Cert.  Relig.  l.  iro  Sometimes  through 
.  .prevalencie  of  error,  the  Church  may  be  so  obscured  as  to 
be  scarcely  visible.  17*6  COLE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
IV.  485  Convinced  of  the  great  prevalency  of  Deism  in  that 
Kingdom.  1704  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  63  The  prevalency 
and  extent  of  tne  westerly  winds.  1881-3  Schafs  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  II.  885/2  From  Cicero  down,  stress  has  been 
justly  laid  on  the  prevalency  among  all  nations  of  a  belief 
in  a  superior  being. 
b.  With  a  and//.  A  prevalent  feature. 

1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  II.  262  To. .purify  my 
native  language  from  certain  false  pedantic  prevalencies 
which  were  much  in  fashion  when  I  first  became  a  writer. 

Prevalent  (prevalent),  a.  (st>.)  (Also  7  pre- 
vailent.)  [ad.  L.  prsevalens,  -ent-em  very  strong 
or  powerful,  pr.  pple.  alprxvallrt:  see  PREVAIL  f. 
(Not  in  Fr.)J  That  prevails ;  prevailing. 

1.  Having  great  power  or  force ;  effective,  power- 
ful; influential,  cogent ;   efficacious,  potent,  absol. 
or  const,  with  (a  person).    Now  rare  (and  chiefly 
in  connexions  in  which  prevail  is  in  use). 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  67  Neither  these,  nor  those 
consolations,  .ought  not  toseeme  so  preualent  and  effectual  I, 
as  the  verie  state  it  selfe  of  our  citie.  1614  T.  TAYLOR 
a  Serm.  u.  23  Lifting  up  hands,  and  praiers,  which  are 
powerful!  and  prevalent  against  Amalek.  164*  Declar. 
Lords  4-  Comm.  3  Aug.  15  fll-affected  persons,  who  are  so 
prevalent  with  His  Majestic.  1711  W.  KING  tr.  Nande's 
Rtf.  Politics  iii.  106  Love  is  more  prevalent  in  obtaining 
what  you  desire  than  fear.  1796  BURKE  Let.  to  C.  J.  Fox 
Wks.  1842  II.  389  He,  and  those  who  are  much  prevalent 
with  him.  1805  HOLCROFT  Bryan  Perdue  I.  265  Of  all 
other  instruction,  that  of  example  is  the  most  prevalent. 
1818  A.  TOLLY  Sunday  Sera.  (1840)  76  Praying  in  faith., 
we  may  humbly  hope  that  our  prayers  shall  be  prevalent, 
f  b.  Of  medicines,  etc.  :  Efficacious.  Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  126  A  kind  of  Rue.. much  in  re- 
quest, .esteeming  it  preualent  against  hurtfull  spirits.  1633 
tr.  Brvets  Praxis  Med.  7  Pils  are  more  preualent  then 
electuaries  in  this  disease.  1676  WORMDGE  Cyder  (ibqi)  194 
Cider,  .is  also  prevalent  against  the  stone.  17x1  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  163  A  most  prevalent  Thing  against  the 
Green-Sickness. 

2.  Having  the  superiority  or  ascendancy;    pre- 
dominant, victorious.     Now  rare. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  iii.  §  15  II.  511  But  the 
yong  Nephew  . .  regarded  only  the  things  present ;  the 
weakenesse  of  Rome  ;  the  prevalent  fortunes  of  Carthage. 
1640  LD.  SAY  in  Land's  Ivks.  (1857)  VI.  120  A  theological 
scarecrow,  wherewith  the  potent  and  prevalent  party  uses 
to  fright  and  enforce  those  who  are  not  of  their  opinions. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiv.  12  note,  The  Puritans, 
though  then  prevalent,  did  not  think  proper  to  dispute  this 
great  constitutional  point.  1849  MACAULAY  Hitt.  Eng.  i.  I. 
79  The  gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty  of  the  party 
which  was  prevalent  at  Dort. 
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3.  Most  extensively  used  or  practised ;  generally 
or  widely  accepted ;  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  ex- 
tensively existing  ;  in  general  use. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Introd.  (1736)  {Which,  .from 
that  Time  spread,  and  became  the  prevalent  Practice.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  1. 15  The  false  notion.. so  universally, 
so  absurdly  prevalent.  1816  SINCEK  Hist.  Cards  144  The 
watermark  most  prevalent,  .is  found  on  the  paper  of  books 
printed  by  Lucas  Brandis  de  Schass.  1817  ROBERTS  Ppy. 
Centr.  A  liter.  32, 1  shall  write  the  proper  names .  .according 
to  the  most  prevalent  pronunciation.  1834  MRS.  SOMF.R- 
VILLK  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xv.  (1849)  130  The  most  prevalent 
winds  in  Europe  are  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  1870  ANDERSON 
Missions  Amer.  Bd.  IV.  xxxv.  iji  The  cholera  was  preva- 
lent in  that  year. 

B.  sb.  (absol.  use  of  adj.1)  That  which  ia  pre- 
valent :  see  quots.  Cf.  PBEVALENCT  ab.  rare. 

1867  LATHAM  Black  It  White  119  The  complaint  [ague] 
is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  '  Prevalent '. .  .When  the  '  Pre- 
valent '  is  very  prevalent,  families  have  to  arrange  not  to 
have  it  all  at  the  same  time.  1871  LVTTON  Parisians  in.  vi, 
A  lively  pattern,  in  which  the  prevalents  were  rose-colour 
and  white. 

Prevalently  (pre-valentli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  prevalent  manner  or  degree. 

1.  Prevailingly,    overpoweringly,    victoriously ; 
powerfully,  effectively.     Now  rare. 

163*  JACKSON  Creedvm.  xiv.  $  i  They.. prevalently  tempt 
them  to  cruelty  and  hatred  towards  this  Holy  One.  1737 
BOYSE  The  Olive  xiii,  By  long  succeeding  Trials  doom'd  to 
get  Strength  from  her  Vails,  and  rise  more  prevalently 
Great !  1858  CARLVLB  Fredk.  Gt.  u.  vi.  (1872)  I.  82  They 
fought  much  and  prevalently. 

2.  To  a  prevailing  extent ;  in  a  great  proportion 
of  cases ;  very  frequently,  generally,  usually. 

1709  CHANDLER  Effort  apt.  Bigotry  30  Censorious  Persons 
(those  that  are  habitually  and  prevalently  so)  do  really  want 
that  Charity  which  is  essential  to  Christianity.  1869  F.  W. 
NEWMAN  Mist.  202  Long  steppes,.. which.. like  our  sheep- 
downs,  were  prevalently  round  and  smooth.  1870  CHR.  O. 
RosSETTl  Seek  fy  F.  281  Silence  and  peace  are  and  ought  to 
be  more  prevalently  characteristic  of  ordinary  Christians. 

So  Pre- valentnesa,  the  quality  of  being  prevalent, 
prevalency.  (Bailey,  vol.  II,  1727.) 

t  Prevale-seent,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  pnr- 
valiscent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pnevaKscfre  to  become 
very  strong,  inceptive  otpnevalere  to  PREVAIL  :  see 
-ESCE.]  Becoming  prevalent ;  growing  to  prevail. 
So  t  Prevale'scenee,  growing  ascendancy. 

1653  J.  HALL  Paradoxes  56  In  the  primitive  times,  .our 
reason  was  not  deprav'd  with  long  traditional!  customers, 
nor  tinctured  by  any  prevalescent  humour.  Ibid.  118  Livia 
..had  that  great  prevalescence  with  him,  that  he  by  her 
means  disposed  the  succession  of  the  Empire  upon  a  son  of 
her  womb  by  a  former  husband. 

tPrevalid,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  prs- 
valid-us  very  strong,  too  strong :  see  PRE-  A.  6  and 
VALID.]  Excessively  strong. 

1657  HAWKE  Killing  is  Af.  23  Prevalid  bodies  are  secure 
from  external  hurts,  yet  are  they  burdned  and  laden  with 
their  own  strength. 

Prevaly,  obs.  form  of  PRIVILY. 

t  Preva-ricable,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  prx- 
varic-ari  to  PREVARICATE  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  '  prevaricated '  or  deviated  from. 

1644  DIGBV  Nat.  Haul  II.  Pref.  353  It  will  follow  euidently 
out  of  them,  (if  they  be  of  necessity  and  not  preuaricable) 
that  some  other  Principle  beyond  bodies,  is  required  to  be 
the  roote  and  first  ground  of  motion  in  them. 

t  Freva'ricant,  a.  Obs.  rare— '.  [ad.  L.  prx- 
varicant-cm,  jpres.  pple.  of  prsvaricari  to  PRK- 
VARICATE.]  Deviating  from  the  proper  course  or 
method  ;  irregular,  improper. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  103  To  throw  downe  the  Hand  from 
the  Head,  with  the  Fingers  formed  into  a  gripe  or  scratching 
posture;.. or  to  throw  it  upwards  with  the  Palme  turned  up, 
are  actions  prevaricant  in  Rhetorick,  and  condemned  by 
Quintilian. 

t  Preva'ricate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  pros-, 
[ad.  L.  prKVaricdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prsevaricari : 
see  next.]  Perverted  ;  perverse. 

1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcad.  Pr.  n.  58  In  this  case  (see  my 
prevaricate  misery  !)  would  I  not  either  be  led  or  driven 
oy  any.  1650  CHARLF.TON  Paradoxes  Prol.  7  The  Divine. . 
met  with  a  cure  for  the  nicety  of  his  Conscience,  from  a 
prevaricate  Adversary. 

Prevaricate  (prfvse-rik«it),  v.  Also  7  prse-. 
[f.  L.  pnevaric-dri  to  walk  crookedly,  hence,  to 
deviate  from  a  straight  course,  hence  from  the  path 
of  duty  ;  spec,  of  an  advocate,  to  practise  collusion  ; 
in  eccl.  L,  to  transgress,  f.  prx,  PRE-  A.  +  varicdre 
to  spread  the  legs  apart,  straddle  (f.  varicus 
straddling,  f.  vdrus  bent,  knock-kneed  +  -tens, 
-1C) :  see  -ATE  3.] 
I.  Intransitive  senses. 

fl.  To  go  aside  from  the  right  course,  method, 
or  mode  of  action;  to  swerve  from  the  proper 
course  ;  to  deviate,  go  astray,  transgress.  Obs. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  i.  25  Shew. .whom  thou  hast 
chosen,  to  take  the  place  of  this  ministerie  and  Apostleship, 
from  the  which  ludas  hath  prevaricated.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  \\.  iii,  If  you.. should  now  preuaricate,  And,  to  your 
owne  particular  lusts,  employ  So  great,  and  catholique  a 
blisse.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  II.  305  How 
widely  they  diner  and  prevaricate  from  the  wholesome  pre- 
cepts and  doctrine  delivered.  1681  WHARTON  Soul  World 
Wks.  (1683)  651  Motion  ..  might  easily  prevaricate,  and 
wander,  unless  it  were  Ruled  by  the  Intellect. 
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2.  To  deviate  from  straightforwardness;  to  act 
or  speak  evasively  ;  to  quibble,  shuffle,  equivocate. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  257  Follow  not  these  men 
in  their  severity,. .nor  in  their  facility  to  disguise  and  pre- 
varicate in  things  that  are.  1645  PACITT  Heresiogr.  (1662) 
309  Let  therefore  all  men  no  longer  prevaricate  with  their 
Conscience  (in  matters  of  some  inconsiderable  scruples). 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  viii.  Do  not  hesitate  nor 
prevaricate  ;  but  answer  faithfully  and  truly  to  every  ques- 
tion 1  ask.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  xxxii,  Perhaps  we  may 
put  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  his  prevaricating.  1865 
J.  H.  INCRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  392  It  is  impossible 
..for  me  either  to  conceal  or  to  prevaricate. 

1 3.  Law.  a.  To  betray  the  cause  of  a  client  by 
collusion  with  an  opponent,  b.  To  undertake  a 
matter  falsely  and  deceitfully  in  order  to  defeat  the 
object  professed  to  be  promoted.  Obs. 

1646  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  33  Nor  is  it  an  unusual  thing  for 
a  Lawyer  to  be  of  Council  with  one  Party,  and  to  prevari- 
cate, and  be  of  Confederacy  under-hand  with  the  adverse 
Party.    1696  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.  Calumniate,  He  that 
undertakes  ones  sute,  and  either  will  not  urge  reasons  in  the 
behalf  of  his  Clyent,  or  answer  the  Objections  of  his  adver- 
sary, when  he  is  able,  is  said  to  Prevaricate,  t  to  play  the 
false  Proctor.       1671    Cmuells   Interfr.,   Prevaricate,  is 
when  a  man  falsly  and  deceitfully  seems  to  undertake  a 
thing,  ea  intentionc  that  he  may  destroy  it.    a  1716  SOVTH 
Serm.  (1744)  XI.  182  For  should  a  brother  prevaricate  »nd 
prove  false,  nature  itself  would  seem  to.. upbraid  his  un- 
human  perfidiousness. 

f4.  In  etymological  sense:  To  walk  or  go 
crookedly ;  in  quot.,  to  plough  crookedly.  Obs. 

1801  RANKEN  Hist,  France  I.  424  They  were  careful  not 
to  prevaricate,  or  make  crooked  serpentine  ridges ;  but  to 
make  straight  furrows  and  ridges. 
II.  Transitive  senses. 

1 5.  To  deviate  from,  transgress  (a  'law *,  etc.). 
1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  610/1  The  lawes.. 

are  sithence  either  disanulled,  or  quite  prevaricated  through 
chaunge  and  alterations  of  times.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions 
vi.  297  When  the  Soule  did  not  prevaricate  the  Lawe  of 
God,  or  passe  the  limittes  of  Reason. 

1 6.  To  turn  (anything)  from  the  straight  course, 
application,  or  meaning ;  to  pervert.  Obs. 

1647  WARD  Sim}.  Cooler  2  He  will  therefore  bestirre  him 
to  prevaricate  Evangelicall  Truths,  and  Ordinances.     1660 


Pref.,  Wks.  (Globe)  189.  IJOtStftHl  xiv,  O  !  Holy  Times— 
when  purity  our  Youth,  And  P(riests)  prevaricate  the  Sacred 
Truth,  Desert  the  Ch[urc]h  for  meaner  ends  unknown. 

Preva'ricating,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -INO  «.] 

1.  That  prevaricates;  swerving  from  the  proper 
course  or  from  straightforward  statement ;  quibbling. 

1(41  BRATHWAIT  Merc.  Brit.  Bjb,  Pious  bashfulnesse  is 
unusual!  to  prevaricating  transgressors.  '7'3  ADDISON  Ct. 
Tariff™  The  Court  found  him  such  a  False,  Shuffling,  Pre- 
varicating Rascal.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  IV.  iii.  (1876) 
308  Creeds,  which  were . .  intolerable  only  because  the  badges 
of  a  prevaricating  party. 

2.  Deflecting    light    so    as    to    show    objects 
crookedly,  rare. 

1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind,  lyj  Flowers ..  made  of  French 
cambric  spangled  with  dewdrops  of  prevaricating  glass. 

Prevarication  (prfvserik/'-Jan).  Also  7  pro-. 
[=  F.  prevarication  (uth  c.  in  Littri),  ad.  L. 
prevarication-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  pnevaricari  to 
PREVARICATE. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  xix.  I.  579  The  ploughman, 
unlesse  he  bend  and  stoupe  forward . .  must ..  leave  much 
undone  as  it  ought  to  be ;  a  fault  which  in  Latine  we  call 
Prevarication  :  and  this  tearme  appropriate  unto  Husban. 
drie,  is  borrowed  from  thence  by  Lawyers.] 

•frL  Divergence  from  the  right  course,  method,  or 
mode  of  action,  a.  Deviation  from  rectitude ;  vio- 
lation of  moral  law  ;  transgression,  trespass.  Obs. 

138*  WVCLIP  i  Tint.  ii.  14  Fprsoth  the  womman  was  dis- 
ceyued  in  feith,  in  preuaricacioun  [gloss  or  brekyng  of  the 
lawe).  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1892)  45  He  was  right 
couenable  by  cause  of  the  curyng,  the  whiche  by  manere 
was  semblable  to  the  preuaricacion,  by  lyk  and  cpntrarye. 
1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  119  Of  all  cure  detestacions  And 
sinfull  prevaricacions  Thou  alone  arte  the  defender.  1665 
WITHER  Lord's  Prayer  122  It  was  thereby  subject  to  many 
infirmities,  and  inclinable  to  all  manner  of  Prevarications. 
1701  tr.  Le  den's  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  337  That  all  Men 
do  not  die  through  the  Death  and  Prevarication  of  Adam. 

t  b.  Departure^hw/  a  rule,  principle,  or  normal 
state ;  perversion  or  violation  of  a  law,  etc. ;  de- 
viation from  truth  or  correctness,  error;  breach 
of  rule,  irregularity.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  258  So  U  her  body  a  necessary 
being,  a  first  and  not  a  second  intention  of  Nature,  her 
proper  and  absolute  worke  not  her  error  or  preuarication. 
1633  PRVNNK  Histrio-Mastix  I.  VL  xii.  533  b,  On  Holi-daj'es 
..men  every  where  runne  to  the  Ale-house,  to  Playes,  to 
Enterludes,  and  dances,  to  the  very  derision  of  Gods  Name, 
and  the  prevarication  of  the  day.  1671  HOWE  Vanity  Man 
Wks.  i86a  I.  430  It  is  equally  a  prevarication  from  true 
manhood  to  be  moved  with  everything  and  with  nothing. 
1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  Wks.  1852  III.  146  It  is  no  small 
prevarication  in  some  Christians  to  give  countenance  t 
putid  a  fiction. 

•j-0.  <W.  Divergence  from  a  straight  line  or  cours 

[1601  •  see  etymology  above.]  167.  NEWTON  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Sci.  Men  (.841)  II.  343  How  much  those  errors .  .are 
increased  or  diminished,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  prevari- 
cation of  the  rays.  ...  t  . 

t2.  Deviation  from  duty;  violation  of  trust; 
corrupt  action,  esp.  in  a  court  of  law.  Obs. 

1541  PAYSEL  Catiline  vii.  1 1  b,  Catiline  (the  whiche  a  fewe 


PREVAHICATIVE. 


Justice,  Mak  he  nocht  reformatioun.  166*  J.  DAVIES  tr. 
Olearius'  Yoy.  Atntass.  115  The  Inhabitants  of  Pleskou. . 
charg'd  Puskin  with  prevarication  in  his  Employment,  and 
perfidiousness  towards  his  Prince.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
Prevarication  is  also  used  for  a  secret  abuse  committed  in 
the  exercise  of  a  public  office,  or  of  a  commission  given  by 
a  private  person.  [Hence  in  Webster  1828,  etc.] 
t  b.  Law.  See  PREVARICATE  v.  3.  Obs. 
1551  HULOET,  Pretiarication.,\?,  a  collusion  done  in  lawe, 
..wherby  the  one  partye  suffereth  the  other  to  obtayne  in 
suite,  to  the  entent  to  hurte  or  endomage  some  other.  l6a8 
LE  GRVS  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  256  If  it  shall  appeare,  that 
they  haue  forfeited  their  Faith,  or  wronged  their  Client  by 
preuarication.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  II,  Prmarica. 
tioti,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  where  an  Informer  colludes  with 
the  Defendant,  and  so  makes  only  a  feigned  Prosecution. 

3.  Avoidance  of  plain  dealing  or  straightforward 
statement  ofthe  truth;  evasion,  quibbling,  shuffling, 
equivocation,  double-dealing,  deception. 

.(1655  VINES  Lord's  Sitpf.  (1677)  413,  I  ..shall  clearly 
without  any  fraud  or  prevarication  declare  my  opinion. 
1673  MAEVELL  Rek.  Transp.  II.  388  When  Doctor  Hey- 
lin's  Divinity  shall  go  for  orthodox,  or  his  Praevarications 
pass  for  History,  you  may  then  . .  be  reputed  a  Classical 
Author.  1797  HURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  304 
Fraud  and  prevarication  are  servile  vices,  a  1862  BUCKLE 
Chiiliz.  (1871)  III.  v.  337  Hume.,  was  a  man ..  utterly 
incapable  of  falsehood,  or  of  prevarication  of  any  kind. 
i8ia  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  132  Mr.  Justice  Best  said 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  commit  the  witness  for  prevarication. 

Preva'ricative,  a.  rare-1.  [[.L.frxvari- 
carT  to  PREVARICATE:  see  -IVE.]  Characterized 
by  or  tending  to  prevarication. 

1657  HAWKB  Killing  w  M.  38  The  Impostors  penalty., 
for  his  prevaricative  and  invective  pamphlet. 

Prevaricator    (pr/varrikrt3.i).     Also    6-7 

-tour,  7-9  prse-.  [a.  L.  prxvaricator,  agent-n.  f. 
prsevaricdri  to  PREVARICATE  :  see  -OR.]  One  who 
prevaricates. 

fl.  One  who  goes  astray,  diverges,  or  deviates 
from  the  right  course ;  a  transgressor.  Obs. 

1541  BECON  Chrittmas  Banquet  i.  C  iv  b,  The  fyrst  sinner, 
y.  fyrst  preuaricatour  begat  synners  bonde  to  death,  1581 
N.  T.  (Rliem.)  Gal.  ii.  18  For  if  I  build  the  same  things 
againe  which  I  have  destroied,  I  make  myself  a  prevaricatour 
(WvcLiF,  TINDALE  trespassour,  1611  transgressour].  1697 
C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  74  Which  neither  Fox,  nor 
any  of  his  Followers  have  done  ;  and  therefore  are  accus'd 
by  them  as  Prevaricators  from  their  own  Principles.  1755 
SMOLLETT  Quix.  u.  n.  xi,  Thou  prevaricator  of  all  the 
squirely  ordinances  of  chivalry  1 

t  b.  One  who  betrays  a  cause  or  violates  a  trust ; 
a  renegade ;  a  traitor.  Obs. 

c.  '555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  177  The 
King  . .  licensed  Queen  Katherine  to  choose  counsellors 
where  she  would.. whereof  some  played  very  honest  parts 
and  stood  stiffly  and  fast  to  her  cause,  some  played  the  pre- 
varicators, and  fled  from  her  to  the  King's  side,  a  1637 
B.  JONSON  Underwoods,  Efist.  to  Master  Colly,  Where., 
loud  Boasters,  and  perjur'd,  with  the  infinite  more  Prevari- 
cators swarm. 

1 2.  One  who  diverts  something  from  its  proper 
use;  a  perverter.  Obs. 

1694  D'URFEV  (?»;>.  i.iv.  i.  4oAplagueon  thee,  thou  con- 
founded  Prevaricator  of  Language.  1907  G.  G.  COULTON  in 
Conttmf.  Rev.  June  797  Knowing  that  such  prevaricators 
of  tithes  were  destined  to  find  their  part  in  hell  with  Cain. 

8.  One  who  acts  or  speaks  so  as  to  evade  the  strict 
truth  ;  a  qnibbler,  shuffler,  equivocator. 

1650  BULWER  Anihrofomet.  21  Who  have  forced  Art  (the 
usual  imitator  of  Nature)  to  turn  prevaricator  in  humanity. 
1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  334  There  was 
never  seen  worse  reasoning  than  in  that  philosophical 
essay ;  which .  .proceeded  from  a  prevaricator.  1741  WARBUR- 
TON  Diy.  Legal.  II.  n.  App.  46  What  is  to  be  done  with  this 
Prevaricator?  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Foolo/Qual.  (1792)  II. 
39  The  judge  cried  out,  Clerk,  hand  me  up  the  examination 
of  this  prevaricator.  1893  Caluiutus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  6  Sept., 
The  prevaricators,  who  ever  they  were,  said  dogs  could  not 
be  obtained. 

4.  At  Cambridge  University :    An  orator  who 
made  a  jocose  or  satirical  speech  at  Commence- 
ment; called  also  varicr.     (In  quot  1885  applied 
to  the  corresponding  terrx  Mills  at  Oxford.)    Obs 
exc.  Hist. 

(Cf.  Cicero  De  Part  it.  Oral.  c.  36,  §  126  Prevaricator 
significat  eum  qui  in  contrariis  causis  quasi  varie  esse  positus 
videatur.) 

i-l6l4J->.CHAM,B^I-Am  in  Cri-  *  Ti"us  7™-  '(1848)  I.  304 
ine  Bishop  of  Ely  sent  the  moderator,  the  answerer  the 
varier  or  prevaricator,  and  one  of  the  repliers,  that  were  all 
9*f  ^ouse/  '.wenty  an§eU  a-piece.  1636  LAUD  in  Peacock 
Slat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  A.  p.  xxv,  St.  Mary's  Church 
[Cambridge]  at  every  Great  Commencement  is  made  a 
theatre  and  the  prevaricator's  stage,  wherein  he  acts  and 
sets  forth  his  profane  and  scurrilous  jests.  1706  PHILLIPS 
Prevaricator..,  also  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  chosen . .  to  make  an  ingenious  Satyrical  Speech 
reflecting  on  the  Misdemeanours  of  the  principal  Members 
1851  Coll.  Life  t.  Jas.  I  84  The  Praevaricator's  gibes  were 
launched  forth  at  all  present.  1885  HAZLITT  in  Antiquary 
Oct.  1^4/1  Randolph  the  poet  appears  to  have  been  the 
prevaricator  for  1632. 

1 5.  Law.   (See  PREVARICATE  v.  3.)  Obs. 

1638  CHILLIMOW.  Relig.  Prol.  i.  Pref.  §  21  Do  we  know 
the  Jesuits  no  better  than  so?  What,  are  they  turned  Pre- 
varicators against  their  own  Faction!  Are  they  likely 
Men  to  betray  and  expose  their  own  Agents  and  Instru- 
muntA-  M**96  R  KENNETT  Kamx  Antiq.  n.  in.  xviii.  136 
The  Civilians  define  a  Prevaricator  to  be  one  that  betrays 
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his  Cause  to  the  Adversary,  and  turns  on  the  Criminal's  side 
whom  he  ought  to  prosecute.  1793  MURPHY  Tacitus  (1805) 
III.  ,355  All  persons  concerned  either  in  procuring  or  con- 
ducting for  hire  a  collusive  action,  were  to  be  treated  as 
public  prevaricators. 

Preva-ricatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  PREVARICATE 
•v.  +  -DRY  *.]  Characterized  by  prevarication  ; 
prevaricating ;  evasive. 

c  1656  BRAMHALL  Replic.  iii.  138  His  fellows  being  examined 
. .  either  refused  to  answer,  or  gave  such  ambiguous  and 
prevaricatory  answers,  that  some  ingenuous  Catholicks 
began  to  suspect  that  they  fostered  some  treachery.  1812 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV.  415  Exhibiting  the 
disgrace  of  prevaricatory  witnesses. 

t  Freva-ricatrlce.  Obs.  rare-1,    [ad.  late 

L.  prsevaricatrlf-em  (Augustine)  a  female  trans- 
gressor, fern,  agent-n. :  see  PEEVAKIOATOK;  perhaps 
through  ^.prfvaricatrice  (izth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A  female  '  prevaricator '  or  transgressor. 

(•1450  Mirovr  Salitacimtn  1198  Oure  ladie  . .  wold  be 
purified  to  be  of  the  lawe  Executrice  Y'  sho  ne  shuld  noght 
be  demed  of  the  lawe  preuaricatrice. 

t  Preva-ry,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [prob.  a.  OF.  prf- 
varier  (i  2th c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.L.  prscvaricari: 
see  PBEVABICATE  v.]  trans.  To  pervert :  =  PBE- 
VARICATE  v.  6. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gtiydnn's  Quest,  Chirtirg.  B  j  b,  He 
ought  to  knowe  the  accydentes  that  chaunce  to  come  in 
dyseases  for  often  tymes  it  preuaryeth  the  same  selfe  cure 
of  the  dyseases  as  Gaylen  declareth  \orig.  totam  ctiram  pre- 
uaricant  et  peruertuntj. 

Prevaseil,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PBIVT  SEAL.  Prevate, 
obs.  f.  PRIVITY.  Prevay,  obs.  f.  PRIVY.  Preve, 
var.  PBIVE  v.  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  PRIVY,  PBOOP,  PROVE. 

t  Pre'Veance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  obs.  F.  pre- 
veance  providence,  provision  (161 7  in  Godef.) :— late 
L.  type  *prxvidentia,  in  sense  of  providentia : 
see  PREVIDE.]  Provision:  in  quot.,  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  drawn  up  1258. 

c  i«5  Chron.  Eng.  (Ritson)  1003  Bituene  the  barouns  ant 
the  Kyng,  Wes  gret  stryvyng  For  the  preveance  of  Oxne- 
ford,  That  sire  Simound  de  Mountfort  Meintenede. 

Prevei,  obs.  f.  PBIVY.  Prevelage,  -lege,  obs. 
ff.  PRIVILEGE.  Prevely,  obs.  f.  PBIVILY. 

Prevenance  (pre-Whans).  [a.  F.  provenance 
(prevpna'ns)  (also  in  Eng.  use),  f.  privenir  to  an- 
ticipate, prepossess :  see  PBEVENE  and  -ANCE.] 
Courteous  anticipation  of  the  desires  or  needs  of 
others ;  an  obliging  manner ;  complaisance. 

1813  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  A  very  conversable 
pleasing  man,  with  an  air  of  prevenance  and  ready  civility 
of  communication.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Hi,  The 
same  %ood-humour,feveMartces,  merriment  [etc.].  1876  MRS 
HOPKINS  Rose  Turq.  II.  xxvii.  112  She  did  everything  he 
asked  carefully  and  well,  but  the  sweet  prevenance  was  gone. 

t  Pre'venancy.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ANCY.]  =  prec. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  '•  S2  La  Fle"r's  preve. 
nancy  (for  there  was  a  passport  in  his  very  looks)  soon  set 
every  servant  in  the  kitchen  at  ease  with  him. 

Prevenant  (pre-vfnant),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  Also 
as  French  pr6venant.  [F.,  orig.  pres.  pple.  of 
privenir  to  predispose,  prepossess :  see  PBEVENE.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  In  F.  form  prtvenant  (prevsnan).   Courteously 
anticipating  the  needs  of  others ;  obliging. 

1770  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  86  There  is 
something  in  his  manner frevenant. 

f2.  =  PREVENIENT  2.  Obs.  rare— l. 

1790  Bystander  386  He  made  me  comprehend,  .a  wide 
difference  between ..  grace  prevenant  and  grace  co-operant. 

B.  sb.  Something  that  precedes ;  an  antecedent. 
1876  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  Philos.  Theism  (1884)  I.  318  On 

reflection,  we  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  if  we  use  the 
word  '  prevenant '  to  denote  what  he  calls  '  cause  '. 
Prevene(pr/w~-n),».  Chiefly  Sc.  How  rare  or 
Obs.  Also  6  preuine,  -veynne,  prsevene,  pra- 
uein(e,  7  preveen(e,  -w(e)ine.  [ad.  \,.prxvenire 
to  come  before,  precede,  anticipate,  hinder,  excel, 
f.  prse,  PBE-  A.  +  venire  to  come.  So  F.  privenir 
(1539  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I 1.  trans.  To  take  action  before  or  in  anticipa- 
tion of  (a  person  or  thing),      a.  To  anticipate, 
take  precautions  against   (a  danger,  evil,  etc.) ; 
hence,  to  prevent,  frustrate,  evade.  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Lam  Arms(S.T.  S.)  270  Na  man..suld 


BALPOUR  Ann.  Scotl.  (,824-5)  II.  54  Mischieffe..wiche  the 
Lordes  of  priuey  counsaill  wyssly  preweined.  1678  SIR  G. 
MACKENZIE  Cnm.  Laws  Scot.n.  xxix.  §  2  (1699)  276  That 
Erro  f"  .?"nmittw''  may  b6  punished,  to  preveen  the 
tb._  To  act  before  or  more  quickly  than  (a  person 
or  thing);  hence,  to  forestall,  supplant;  also 
absol.  to  intervene.  Obs. 

IS°°-™ DUNBAR  Poems  xlvii.  70,  I  salbe  als  weill  luvit 
agane  I  hair  may  no  jangler  me  prevene.  i«oo  JAS.  VI  in 
Lett.  Jas,  S,  Eltz.  (Camden)  132  In  this  office  of  kyndnes 


PREVENIENT. 

touardis  me,  ye  haue  Carre  pnxueined  all  other  kings  my 
con  federal  is.  1650  EARL  MONH.  tr.  Scnault's  Man  bee. 
Guilty  73  When  the  Pagans  were  surprized  with  any  danger, 
and  that  instinct  did  in  them  prevene  reasoning,  they  im- 
plor'd  the  succour  of  the  true  God.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder 
i.  43  If  thy  indulgent  Care  Had  not  preven'd,  among  un- 
body'd  Shades  I  now  had  wander'd. 

f  c.  Theol.  =  PREVENT  v.  4,  4  b.  Used  esp.  in 
reference  to  prevenient  grace  :  see  PREVENIENT  2. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisins'  Catech.  220  The  beginning  of 
Justification  in  men  of  perfect  aige  mon  be  tain  ofthe  grace 
of  God  prsevening  tham  through  Jesus  Christ.  1600  HAMIL- 
TON Facile  Traictise  in  Catk.  Tractates  (S.  T,  S.)  223  Saue 
our  king,  o  lord,  preuine  him  in  the  blissings  of  your  sueit- 
nes.  [Cf.  Ps.  xxi.  3.]  1633  W.  STRUTHER  True  Happines 
47  All  these  works  of  the  Soul  neither  breed  in  us,  neither 
begin  at  us,  but  he  preveeneth  us  in  them  all.  1662  A. 
PETRIE  Ch.  Hist.  i.  iii.  §  2.  28  Our  good  things  are  both 
God's  and  ours,  because  he  preveeneth  us  by  inspiring  that 
we  do  will. 

fd.  Sc.  Laiv.  Of  a  court  or  judge:  To  take 
from  (another)  the  preferable  right  of  jurisdiction, 
by  exercising  the  first  judicial  act.  Obs. 

1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot,  n,  ii.  §  5  (1699) 
182  Where  many  Judges  are  competent,  they  may  preveen 
one  another,  and  prevention  is  defyned  to  be  anticipate 
sivcprxoccnpatio  vsusjurisdictionis* 

*f-2.  To  take  in  advance.  a.  To  preoccupy, 
prepossess.  Obs.  rare"1. 

15*3  DOUGLAS  Mneis  i.  xi.  55  Bot  he  [Cupid] . .  Can 
[~  gan]  her  dolf  spreit  for  to  prevene  and  steir,  Had  bene 
disvsit  fra  luif  that  mony  jeir. 

fb.  Of  death,  etc.:  To  overtake  prematurely. 
1567  Gude  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  165  Thocht  pest,  or  sword 

wald  vs  preuene,  Befoir  our  hour,  to  slay  vs  clene.  1596 
PALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Sect.  n.  158  Bot  this  capitane 
is  preueined  in  Camelodune  w*  deith  in  few  dayes. 

fc.  To  anticipate  (a  time)  by  earlier  action;  to 
provide  beforehand  for  (a  coming  event).  Ohs. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  150  Best  wer,  I  think, 
mycht  we  preuene  jjone  day.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  397  The  Scottis  prevenit  the  tyiue 
and  past  fourtht  at  midnight  to  the  fieldis.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  261  He  oft  vset  to  preueine 
materisof  waicht  with  a  sad  counsell  and  graue, . .  preueining 
the  tyme  to  cum,  with  Judgement  incredible. 

3.  In  lit.  sense  ot  the  Latin  :  To  come  or  go 
before  ;  to  precede,  rare. 

1506  DALRYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  455  Pretieineng 
al  the  rest,  [he]  landis  in  Scotland  the  first  of  Maii.  1869 
HOLLAND  Kathrina  n.  107  Till  our  poor  race  has  passed  the 
tortuous  years  That  lie  prevening  the  millennium. 

Hence  Freve'ning  vbl.  sbn  anticipation;  ppL  a,t 
prevenient. 

1633  W.  STRUTHER  True  Happines  28  In  Spiritual  things 
we  must  ascend  from  gifts  to  grace,  and  in  grace.,  from  a 
preyeening  to  an  exciting  grace.  1662  A.  PETRIE  Ch.  Hist. 
i.  iii.  §  a.  28  By  preveening  grace  and  good  will  following, 
that  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  becomes  our  work.  1678  SIR 
G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xxi.  §  2  (1699)  111  If  it 
could  have  been  proved  that  the  wrong  was  done  imme- 
diatly  without  any  preveening  provocation. 

Freve-nien.ce.  rare.  [f.  as  next :  see  -ENCE.] 
a.  =  PREVENANCE,  b.  The  fact  or  condition  of 
being  prevenient. 

1859  MRS.  STOWE  Ministers  Wooing  xxv,  Striving  by  a 
thousand  gentle  proveniences,  to  spare  her  from  fatigue  and 
care.  1864  WEBSTER,  Prevenience,  the  act  of  anticipating, 
or  going  before ;  anticipation.  1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl. 
Terms  417  They  [Semi- Pelagians]  held  freewill  and  pre- 
destination from  foreknowledge,  denying  the  provenience  of 
grace. 

Prevenient  (prfvfnient),  a.  [ad.  L.  pr&- 
•venient-em^  pres.  pple.  vipr&venire :  see  PREVENE.] 

1.  Coming  before,  preceding,  previous,  antecedent. 
1656    BLOUNT   Glossogr.,    Prevenient,  coming   or  going 

before,  preventing.  1800  LAMB />^.  to  Manning  3  Nov.,  Wks. 
(1865)  54  Which,  .stupidly  stood  alone, nothing  prevenient  or 
antevenient.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Artevelde  v.  Lay  Elena  x, 
The  darker,  soberer,  sadder  green  Prevenient  to  decay. 
1859  C.  BARKER  Assoc.  Princ.  iii.  64  The  various  pre- 
disposing or  prevenient  agencies  existing  in  Europe.  1895 
SALMON  Chr.  Doctr.  Immort.  v.  ii.  518  It  could  not  take 
effect  until  two  prevenient  events  had  occurred. 

b.  Hence,  Anticipatory,  expectant.  Const,  of. 
1814  CARY  Dante  (Chandos)  286  She,  of  the  time  preve- 
nient, on  the  spray,  That  overhangs  the  couch,  with  wakeful 
gaze,  Expects  the  sun.  1881  J.  SIMON  in  Nature  XXIV. 
374/1  Unless  they  be  regulated  and  impacted  under  a  special 
law  in  much  the  same  nrevenient  spirit  as  if  they  were 
prostitutes  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  1889 
Mactn.  Mag.  Aug.  300/2  Prevenient  of  all  disgraceful  sick- 
ness or  waste  in  the  unsullied  limbs. 

2.  Antecedent  to  human  action.    Prevenient  grace , 
in  Theol. t  the  grace  of  God  which  precedes  repent- 
ance and  conversion,  predisposing  the  heart  to  seek 
God,  previously  to  any  desire  or  motion  on  the  part 
ofthe  recipient.    See  PREVENE  v.  i  c,  PREVENT  v.  4. 

a  1607  J.  RAYNOLDS  Profh.  Haggai  ix.  (1649)  too  Gods 
grace  must  be  both  prevenient  to  go  before,  and  subsequent 
(o  follow  after  us  in  all  things.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XL  3 
From  tae  Mercie-seat  above  Prevenient  Grace  descending 
had  remov'd  The  stonie  from  thir  hearts,  and  made  new 
flesh.  1747  MALLET  Amyntor  $•  Theodora  in.  127  Love 
celestial  whose  prevenient  aid  Forbids  approaching  ill. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  85  The  articles  of 
prevenient  and  auxiliary  grace.  1849  R.  I-  WILBERFORCK 
Doctr.  Bapt.  (1850)  59  Since  this  action  of  prevenient  grace 
does  not  supersede  human  responsibility,  it  can  only  per- 
suade, it  cannot  coerce.  1904  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH  Chr. 
Charac.  ix.  167  This  desire,  .must  come  from  God,  by  what 
is  technically  called  His  prevenient  or  antecedent  grace. 
Ibid.  168  There  is  nothing  in  this  term  '  prevenient  grace  , 
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to  favour  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  irresistible  and  inde- 
fectible grace. 

Hence  Preve'niently  adv.t  antecedently,  pre- 
viously, rare. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  i  This  is  a  course  that 
shaU  make  men  either  preveniently  thankful,  or  inexcusably 
desperate.  1880  M  us.  WHITNEY  Odd  or  Even  ?  xxv,  Neatly, 
and  perhaps,  preveniently,  discharged  her  conscience. 

t  Prevenrre,  erron.  for  PB^MUNIRE. 

c  1460  Wisdom  859  in  Macro  Plays  63  A  *  preuenire  facias  ' 
than  haue  as  tyght.  And  Jx>u  xall  hurlc  hym,  so  bat  he  xall 
ha  u«  I -now. 

t  Preve'nt,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  I,.preevent-ust 
pa.  pple.  oi  prxvenlre  to  PREVENE.]  Prevented, 
in  various  senses :  chiefly  as  pple. ;  see  the  verb. 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Huso,  I.  348  And  tilyng^  whenne  hit 
tyme  is  hit  to  do,  Is  not  to  rathe  yf  dayis  thryisfyue  Hit  be 
preuent.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  397  The  leeches 
seide  the  deformite  of  the  chtlde  to  be  causede  in  that  the 
dewe  tyme  of  childenge  was  prevente  [L.  dcbita  tetnpora 
fraevenisset].  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  \\.\\\\.  49  But  if 
pou  be  preuent  and  norisshid  \vij>  his  grace.  148*  Monk 
of  Eve  sham  (Arb.)  46  Ye  remembre  how  a  certen.  .cytson  of 
this  place  was  hastly  preuent  of  dethe  and  sodemy  dyed. 
1511  Brndshaiv's  St.  werburge,  ytui  Jialade  to  Attctour  23 
With  deth  preuent  he  myght  nothyng  replique. 

Prevent  (pr/ve'nt),  v.  [f.  'L.prxvenl-,  ppl.stem 
of  prsKvenire :  see  PREVENE,  and  cf.  prec.] 

I.  f  1.  trans.  To  act  before,  in  anticipation  of, 
or  in  preparation  for  (a  future  event,  or  a  point  of 
time,  esp.  the  time  fixed  for  the  act) ;  to  act  as  if 
the  event  or  time  had  already  come.  Obs. 

1431-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  VI.  37  The  peple  prevente  that 
feste  by  the  abstinence  of  a  monethe  [  L.  jejun iofnevenitur]. 
1467-8  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  623/1  Better  it  were  to  prevente 
the  tyme,  ana  occupie  the  seid  Adversary  at  home,  than  to 
suffre  hym  to  entre  this  Londe.  1535  COVEBDALE  Ps.  cxix. 
148  Myne  eyes  preuente  y9  night  watches,  yl  I  might  be 
occupied  in  thy  wordes.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  v.  i.  105  But 
I  do  fnule  it  Cowardly,  and  vile,  For  feare  of  what  might 
fall,  so  to  preuent  The  time  of  life,  a  i6a6  BACON  New  A  tl. 
(1650)  4  He  had  prevented  the  Houre,  because  we  might 
have  the  whole  day  before  us,  for  our  Businesse.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Tetn6le.  S£//^£0rtde»inafit>tt)T.hus'WG  prevent  the 
last  great  day,  And  j  udge  our  selves.  1604  CONCREVE  Double- 
Dealer  iv.  xv,  Who  does  not  prevent  the  hour  of  Love  out. 
stays  the  time.  175*  HUME  Ess.  <$•  Treat.  (1777)  I.  150 
Cxlia,..  preventing  the  appointed  hour,.. chides  my  tardy 
steps.  1813  SCOTT  Rokcby  u.  iv,  Bertram ..  from  the  towers, 
preventing  day.  With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 

b.  To  meet  beforehand  or  anticipate  (an  objection, 
question,  command,  desire,  want,  etc.).  arch. 

a  »S33  FRITH  Another  Bk.  agst.  Rastell  Wks.  (1829)  217 
To  these  two  points  I  answer,  preventing  their  objection, 
that  they  should  not  despise  it,  because  of  my  youth.  1553 
T.  WILSON  R het.  100  Anticipacion  is  when  we  preuent  those 
wordes  that  another  would  saie,  and  disproue  theim  as  vn- 
true,  or  at  least  wise  answere  vnto  them.  1588  K.YD  //<7iw//. 
PkiL  Wks.  (1901)  240  So  that  I  preuented  his  desire,  and 
in  some  sort  to  satisfie  him,  said  I  was  neuer  till  nowe  in 
this  Countrey.  1633  in  Verney  Mem.  (1892)  I.  124  My 
hopes  are  that  your  religious  care  hath  prevented  these 
Admonitions.  1667  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen  u.  i,  Your 
goodness  still  prevents  my  wishes.  1700  in  Col.  Rec. 
Pennsyfo.  I.  £97, 1  am  glad  wee  have  prevented  their  Com- 
mands in  doing  it  before  they  came.  1788  Disinterested 
Love  I.  5  Thus  he  prevented  all  my  wants.  1830  WORDSW. 
Russian  Fugitive  i.  v,  She  led  the  Lady  to  a  seat.. Pre- 
vented each  desire.  1850  SMRDLEV  /'.  Fairlegh  xljv,  It  will 

be  the  study  of  my  life  to  prevent  your  every  wish .. 

'  Prevent '  means  to  forestall  in  that  sense. 

t  c.  intr.  or  absol.  To  come,  appear,  or  act  before 
the  time  or  in  anticipation.  Obs, 

i$4J  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII^  IX.  190  ThEmperour.  .fearing 
the  comming  of  the  Turques  power  this  next  yere.  entendeth 
to  prevente,  and  also  to  goo  Hym  self  befor  into  Italic.  1609 
BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Mace.  x.  4  Let  us  prevent  to  make  peace 
with  him,  before  he  make  with  Alexander  against  us.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §403  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then., 
with  water  wherein  hath  been  steeped  Sheeps<dung..will 
prevent  and  come  early. 

2.  trans.  To  act  before  or  more  quickly  than 
(another  person  or  agent) ;  to  anticipate  in  action. 
Now  rare  and  arch. 

1533  SKELTON  Gar/.  Laurel  428  So  I  am  preuentid  of 
my  brethern  tweyne  In  rendrynge  to  you  thankkis  meritory. 
1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  106  Our  lorde  knowynge 
all  thoughtes  &  wordes,  preuented  his  discyples,  &  made 
answere  nym  selfe.  1556  ROBINSON  tr.  Mere's  Uto£.  Epist, 
P.  Giles  (Arb.)  25,  I  snoulde  preuent  him,  and  take  frome 
him  the  flower  and  grace  of  the  noueltie.  1617  HAKE- 
WILL  Apol.  (1630)  6th  Advert.,  I  finde  my  selfe  for  the 
maine  matter  prevented  by  Stephanus  Pannonius  in  that 
booke  of  his.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  xv.  146  Whtl  what  to 
answer  he  was  taking  care,  Helen  prevented  him.  1715-16 
POPE  Let.  to  M.  Blount  20  Mar.,  I  know  you  have  prevented 
me  in  this  thought,  as  you  always  will  in  any  thing  that's 
good.  1758  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  Introd.  32  Perhaps.. I 
could  now  ..suggest  a  few  hints  in  favour  of  university 
learning;— but  in  these  all  who  hear  me,  I  know,  have 
already  prevented  me.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  vi.  I.  154 
The  fortunate  soil  assisted,  and  even  prevented,  the  hand  of 
cultivation.  1808  HELEN  ST.  VICTOR  Ruins  of  Rigonda  I.  6 
Foventi  wished.. to  ask  the  father's  consent  to  address  his 
daughter,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  baron's  asking  his 
advice  in  point  of  providing  a  husband. 

b.  Canon  Law.  '  To  transact  or  undertake  any 
affair  before  an  inferior,  by  right  of  position ' 
( Cassell's  Eneyel.  Diet.)  ;  «  PREVENE  v.  i  d.  Cf. 
PREVENTION  2  a. 

3.  To  come,  arrive,  or  appear  before,  to  precede ; 
to  outrun,  outstrip.     Now  rare  and  arch. 
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cendyd  with  incredible  diligence,  preventing  thestimatlon 
off  all  the  Italians.  1538  CROMWELL  in  Mcrriman  Life  4 
Lett.  (1902)  II.  138,  I  have  ..  sent  it  vnto  hym  after  the 
departure  of  the  said  Muriel),  to  thentent  he  myght  pre* 
vente  thambassadours  poste  and  you  have  lea-sure  to  con- 
suite  and  advise  vpon  the  same.  1557  N.  T.  (Gcnev.) 
i  Thess.  iv.  15  We  which  lyue  ..shal  not  preuent  them 
[WvcLiK  schulen  not  come  before  hem;  TINDALK  shall  not 
come  yerre  they]  which  slepe.  0x586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i. 
(1622)  33  The  sunne.. could  never  prevent  him  with  earli- 
nesse.  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  175,  I  went  from 
Lyons  to  Geneva,  where  I  found  also  my  fame  had  pre- 
vented my  coming.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  L  |  15  To 
prove  our  Old  Style  before  the  New  (which  prevents  our 
Computation  by  ten  dayes..).  a  1766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN 
Sidney  Bidulph  V.  6, 1  am  an  early  riser,  yet  my  lord  V— — 
prevented  me  the  next  morning,  for  I  found  him  in  the 
parlour  when  I  came  down  stairs. 

Tb.  fig.  To  outdo,  surpass,  excel.  Obs. 

154°  MORYSINE  Vivfi  Introd.  ll'ysd.  I  ivb,  Be  not  onely 
euen  with  them  that  honour  the,  but . .  preuente  them  whan 
thou  mayste.  1548  UDAIX,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  ii.  26 
Preuenting  the  lewes.  which  were  thought  to  be  next  vnto 
God.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  52  Had  Vulcan  and 
his  Cyclopes  beene  working  there,  there  noise  had  beene 
prevented.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat. cone.  Relig.  \\.\\\\. 
270  To  prevent  and  go  beyond  all  the  world  in  respect. 

4.  Theol.)  etc.  To  go  before  with  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  help :  said  of  God,  or  of  his  grace  anti- 
cipating human  action  or  need.  arch. 

1531  TINDALE  Exp.  i  John  (1537)  34  In  all  that  we  do  or 
thynkc  well,  he  preuenteth  vs  with  his  grace.  1548-9 
(Nfar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Collect  i?tJi  S*nd.  Trinity,  That 
thy  grace  maye  alwayes  preuente  and  folowe  us.  Ibid., 
Communion  ad  fin.,  Preuent  us,  O  lorde.  in  all  ourdoinges, 
with  thy  most  gracious  fauour.  1597  J.  T.Sernt.  Paules 
Cr.  65  The  benign  it  ie  of  God  did  alwaies  prevent  me,  from 
many  dangers  freed  me.  1676  HALE  Contempt.  \.  45  The 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  Wisdom,  that  doth  really  and  truly  but 
secretly  prevent  and  direct  them,  a  1711  KEN  Div.  Lave 
Wks.  (1838)  303  O  let  thy  grace. .ever  prevent,  accompany, 
and  follow  me.  1841  TRENCH  Parables*  Lost  Sheep  (1860) 
371  It  is  in  fact  only  the  same  truth,  .that  grace  must  pre- 
vent as  well  as  follow  us.  1869  GOULBURN  Purs.  Holiness 
ii.  12  God  in  it  prevents  us  (in  the  old  sense  of  the  word 
*  prevents  '),  anticipates  us  with  His  Grace. 

b.  Said  of  the  action  of  God's  grace,  held  to 
be  given  in  order  to  predispose  to  repentance,  faith, 
and  good  works.  See  PREVENIKNT  a.  arch. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Collect  Easter  Day,  As 
by  thy  speciall  grace,  preuentyng  us,  thou  doest  putte 
in  our  myndes  good  desyres.  156*  Articles  of  Relig.  x, 
We  haue  no  power  to  do  good  worfces . .  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christe  preuentyng  vs,  that  we  may  haue  a  good 
wyll,  &  workyng  with  vs,  when  we  haue  that  good  wyll.  1563 
Homilies  u.  Rogation  Week  in.  (1859)  485  If  any  will  we 
have  to  rise,  it  is  he  that  preventeth  our  will,  and  disposeth 
us  thereto.  1577  St.  Aug.  Manual  (Longman)  79  Who  is 
so  hard  harted  that  he  will  not  be  softened  by  the  love  of 
God  preventyng  man  with  so  harty  good  will,  that  he  vouch- 
safed  to  become  man  for  mans  sake  ?  1670  Devout  Commun. 
(1688)  135  If  thy  grace  prevented  us  before  repentance,  that 
we  might  return,  shall  it  not  much  more  prevent  repenting 
sinners,  that  we  may  not  perish  ?  1841  MANNING  Serin. 
(1848)11.  ii.  19  Baptismal  regeneration  is  the  very  highest 
and  most  perfect  form  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  free  and 
sovereign  grace,  preventing  all  motions,  and  excluding  all 
merit  on  our  part. 

t  C.  To  come  in  front  of,  to  meet  in  front :  to 
meet  with  welcome  or  succour ;  to  meet  with 
hostility  or  opposition,  to  confront.  Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xvii[i].  18  They  preuented  me  [R.  K. 
came  upon  me]  in  the  tvme  of  my  trouble,  but  y*  Lorde 
was  my  defence.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  "Job  in.  12  Why  did 
the  knees  preuent  me?  and  why  did  I  sucke  the  breastes? 
1611  —  Amos  ix.  10  All  the  sinners  of  my  people  shall  die 
by  the  sword,  which  say:  The  euill  shall  not  ouertake  nor 
preuent  vs. 

IL  f  5-  To  forestall,  balk,  or  baffle  by  previous 
or  precautionary  measures.  Obs.  or  merged  in  7. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Wisd.  iv.  7  Thogh  the  righteous  be 
preuented  with  death,  yet  shal  he  be  in  rest,  1568  Hist.  Jacob 
fy  Esau,  v.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  350  Thy  brother  Jacob 
came  to  me  by  subtlety,  And  brought  me  venison,  and  so 
prevented  thee.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa,  in.  ia8  The 
King  was  preuented  by  vntimely  and  sudden  death  before 
he  could  bring  his  purpose  to  effect.  1697  POTTER  Antia. 
Greece  n.  xiv.  (1715)  315  Unlucky  Omens  were.. Especially 
if  the  Beast  prevented  the  Knife,  and  dy'd  suddenly.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq.  if.  x.  §  2  Moses  prevented  the 
enemies,  and.. led  his  army  before  those  enemies  were 
apprized. 

6.  To  cut  off  beforehand,  debar,   preclude  (a 
person  or  other  agent)  from,  deprive  of  a  purpose, 
expectation,  etc.     Now  rare  or  merged  in  7. 

1549  LATIMER  ist  Semt.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  34  How  dyd 
wycked  lesabell  preuente  kynge  Hachabs  herte  from  god 
and  al  godlines,  and  finally  vnto  destruction.  1586  MAR- 
LOWE  \st  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  u.  335  As  the  gods,  to  end  the 
Trojans'  toil  Prevented  Turnus  of  Lavinia.  1614  HEYWOOD 
Gunaik.  vi.  273  The  Consul!  was  prevented  of  his  purpose, 
1673  DRYDEN  Assignation  Ep.  Ded.,  I  have  declar'd  thus 
much  before.hand,  to  prevent  You  from  Suspicion,  that 
I  intend  to  Interest  either  your  Judgment  or  your  Kindness. 
1755  B.  MARTIN  Afae.  Arts  $  Sc.  xv.  i.  101, 1  should  scarce 
regret  Death  so  much  on  any  worldly  Account  as  prevent- 
ing  me  of  so  desirable  a  Sight.  1813  L,  HUNT  in  Examiner 
15  Feb.  97/2  A  wall  prevents  me  from  this  sight.  1881  W.  K. 
FORSTER  Let.  23  Apr.  in  igtA  Cent.  Oct.  (1888)  615  To  pre- 
vent men  from  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts,  or  in  any 
way,  by  boycotting  or  otherwise,  to  intimidate  them  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 

7.  To  stop,  keep,  or  hinder  (a  person  or  other 
agent)  from  doing  something.     Often  with  const, 
omitted.     (The  usual  word  for  this  sense.) 


1663  WOOD  Lift  7  July  (O.H.S.)  I.  480  If  not  prevented 
by  raine  [they]  would  have  rode.,  before  the  corps  [=  corpse] 
up  the  street.  1665  MANLBY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warns  txn 
The  Fortifications ..  were  very  weak,  and  the  enemy  pre- 
vented them  in  perfecting  their  design.  1674  ASH  MOLE 

Diary  (1774)  343  This  night  Mr.  T was  in  danger  of 

being  robbed,  but  most  strangely  prevented.  1711  SWIFT 
Conduct  of  Allies  Wks.  1765  IX.  104  So  great  a  number  of 
troops.. as  should  be  able  to.,  prevent  the  enemy  from  erect- 
ing their  magazines.  1758  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  34  The 
intention  is  evidently  this ;  by  preventing  private  teachers 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  collect  all  the  common  lawyers 
into  the  one  public  university,  which  was  newly  instituted 
in  the  suburbs.  1814  CABY  Dante,  Paradise  xxxi.  23 
Through  the  universe,  .celestial  light  Glides  freely,  and  no 
obstacle  prevents.  1839  KEIGHTLFV  Hist.  Eng.  1 1.  3 ^  Henry 
took  due  precautions  to  prevent  the  bull  from  getting  into 
his  dominions.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  V.  352  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  considering . .  the  subject  of  law. 
b.  Const,  obj.  and  gerund. 

Prevent  me  going  appears  to  be  short  for  prevent  me 
from  going,  perh.  influenced  by  prevent  my  going  ($\>}. 

1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  353  Any  Expedient.. for  pre- 
venting (further  heats  arrisetng  vpon  such  occasions.  1718 
J.  Fox  Wanderer  147  A  free  Confession,  .easily  prevents 
a  little  Error  growing  to  a  great  Evil.  1765  GEO.  Ill  Let. 
to  Gen.  Conway  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  IV.  379  The 
only  method ..  by  which  the  French  can  be  prevented  sett- 
ling on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  1768  STERNE  Sent. 
Journ.  (1778)  I.  134  (Amiens)  She  had  been  prevented 
telling  me  her  story.  1807  SOUTHEY  Let,  to  N.  Lightfoot 
94  Apr.,  Circumstances  have  prevented  me  going  to  Portu- 
gal. 183$  WHEW  ELL  in  Todnunter  Ace.  Writ.  (1876)  II. 
216  Sedgwick  is  prevented  joining  you  by  a  misfortune  in 
his  family.  1867  MORI.EV  tiurke  92  To  prevent  this  becom- 
ing a  serious  affair.  1874  DASFNT  Half  a  Life  II.  37$, 
I  know  of  no  accident  that  ought  to  prevent  you  being  in 
the  first  class. 

8.  To  provide  beforehand  against  the  occurrence 
of  (something) ;  to  render  (an  act  or  event)  im- 
practicable or  impossible  by  anticipatory  action ; 
to  preclude,  stop,  hinder.  (A  chief  current  sense.) 

In  the  earlier  quots.  the  notion  of  anticipating  or  acting 
previously  is  generally  prominent ;  in  modern  use  that  of 
frustrating. 

1548  ELYOT,  Prycidere  cansam  belli,  to  preuent  and 
take  awaie  cleane  the  occasion  of  warre.  1614  LAUD 
Diary  13  Dec.,  He  prevented  his  punishment  by  death. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.,  Penalties  4  Forfeit,  nijb, 
If  all  concerned  had  ..  knowledge  of  what  they  should 
know,  they  might  prevent  this  loss  and  damage.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  \\.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  209  Persons  may  do  a 
great  deal  themselves  towards  preventing  the  bad  conse- 


dower.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  213  Should  any  thing 
occur,  .to  prevent  his  return.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Rontola 
xxviii.  He  . .  had  produced  the  very  impression  he  had 
sought  to  prevent.  187*  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N.  $  61  We  cannot 
prevent  the  religious  education  of  our  children  more  utterly 
than  by  beginning  it  in  lies. 

b.  Const,  gerund  (or  vbl.  sb.)  ;  rarely  clause. 

1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  II.  174^ 
All  the  Monarchies  in  the  World.. consult  in  a  General 
Diet  how  to  prevent  being  Oppress 'd  by 'em.  1769  GOLDSM. 
Hist.  Rome  (1786)  I.  Pref.  6  It  was  found  no  easy  matter 
to  prevent  crowding  the  facts.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I. 
ii.  113  Thou  hast  prevented  my  sleeping  from  the  commence- 
ment of  darkness  until  morning.  1847  MARRVAT  Childr.N. 
Forest  xxi,  I  shall  not  prevent  your  going.  1878  BROWNING 
La  Saisiaz  135  What,  forsooth,  prevents  That.. I  fulfil  of 
her  intents  One  she  bad  the  most  at  heart  ? 

•^9.  To  keep  (something)  from  befalling  oneself; 
to  escape,  evade,  or  avoid  by  timely  action.  Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar  I  as  \.  vi.  345  Th'hast  net  onely 
lent  Prudence  to  Man,  the  Perils  to  prevent,  Wherewith 
these  foes  threaten  his  feeble  life.  1598  W.  PHILLIP 
Linschoten  168,  i  The  cloud  came  with  a  most  horrible 
storme,  and  fell  vppon  them  before  they  coulde  preuent  it. 
1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  439  To  conclude  this  Epitome  of 
France,  three  things  I  wish  the  way-faring  man  to  preuent 
there.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  11.  Wks.  1716  III.  87 
Fox. .bad  toe  Wit  to  keep  his  own  Fingers  out  of  the  Fire, 
and  prevent  the  Honour  of  dying  a  Martyr.  i7ioSHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  I.  in.  i.  290  The  surest  method  to  prevent 
good  sense,  is  to  set  up  something  in  the  room  of  it. 

1 10.  To  frustrate,  defeat,  bring  to  nought,  render 
void  or  nugatory  (an  expectation,  plan,  etc.).  Obs. 

155$  Lydgate's  Chron.  Troy  Address  to  Rdr.,  To  preuent 
the  malice  of  suche,  as  shal  happlye  accompte  my  trauayle 
herein  rather  rashe  presumpcyon.  1616  SIR  C.  MOUNTAGU 


in  Buccleuck  AfSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  L  948  The  putting 
oft  of  the  arraignments  spent  much  money  and  prevented 
most  men's  expectations.  x6*a  BACON  Hen.  VII  4  Which 


oft  of  the  arraignments  spent  much  money  and  proven 
most  men's  expectations.  i6u  BACON  Hen.  VII  4  Wh 
if  it  had  beene  true,  had  preuented  the  Title  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  a  165*  BROME  Queenes  Exchange  iv.  t  Wks. 
1873  III.  533  All  our  art,  And  the  Kings  policy  will  be 
prevented. 

f  11.  intr.  or  absol.  To  use  preventive  measures. 
Usually  with  extension,  that .  .  .  not,  but  that.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (icoa)  303  Doth  it  not  stand 
her  in  hand  to  preuent  that  the  number  of  catholiks  do  not 
increase?  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  u.  L  98  So  Cesar  may; 
Then  least  he  may,  preuent.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bocca- 
linis  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  \.  xiv.  (1674)  17  It  was  impossible 
to  prevent,  but  that  a  pair  of  shooes.. should  in  process  of 
time  become  torn.  1713  Present  St.  Russia  II.  122  Tl 
Design  . .  was,  to  prevent  that  no  body  might  be  sent  to 
meet  me. 

HI.  f!2.  causative.  To  hasten,  bring  about  or 
put  before  the  time  or  prematurely ;  to  anticipate. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xxvi.  116  As  pre- 
uentyng the  honour  of  bis  burial.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  C*rti*s 
viu  54  Whyche  counte  it  the  most  gloryous  thyng  to  pre- 
uente their  awne  deathe,  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomi*  030 
Such  as  are  of  this  nature,  prevent  the  Worlds  Doome,  and 
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FREVENTABILITY. 

their  own,  not  staying  for  the  general  Conflagration,  but 
beginning  it.  1x1683  OLDHAM  Sunday  Tit.  tn  Sickness 
Wks.  (1686)  59  Fear  is  like  to  prevent  and  do  the  work  of 
my  Distemper. 

1 13.  To  take  possession  of  or  occupy  beforehand ; 
fig.  to  employ  before  another  person.  06s. 

i577-*7  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  73/1  Preuentingeueriecon. 
uement  place  where  the  barbarous  people  might  he  in  wait 
to  doo  mischiefe.  Ibid.  148/1  Thus  like  a  worthie  prince 
and  politike  gouernor,  he  preuented  each  way  to  resist  the 
force  of  his  enimies,  and  to  safegard  his  subjects. 

fb.  To  preoccupy,  prejudice  (a  person's  mind). 

i«i  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  (1895)  97  Whose  myndes 


of  People  by  U  MUUIULO  ijA^u-ic.        *y*w    j,    v*ii;i.«u.i  v,i,  >  i  M 

Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  Ded.,  Endeavouring  to  prevent  your 
Lordship  in  Favour  of  my  Author. 

Hence  Prevented  ppl.  a. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xvii.  §  4  In  this  same  antici- 
pated and  prevented  knowledge,  no  man  knoweth  how  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  which  he  hath  obtained. 

Preventable  (prfre-ntabT),  a.  [f.  PREVENT 
v.  +  -ABLE  ;  cf.  acceptable,  attributable,  creditable. 
See  also  PREVENTIBLE.]  That  may  be  prevented, 
capable  of  prevention. 

1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xl,  The  Ignorance  oftheEndis 
far  more  preventable . .  than  of  the  Meanes.  1828  in  WEBSTER. 
1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  315  Lord  Shaftesbury  told 
you  just  now  that  there  were  100,000  preventable  deaths  in 
England  every  year.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  q  Cure  Dis.  34 
All  preventable  diseases.  1870  LUBBOCK  Addr.  PoL  <$•  Educ. 
viu.  147  This  immense  loss,  .due  to  preventable  causes. 

Hence  Preventabi'lity. 

1860  in  WORCESTER  citing  EC.  Rev.  1883  Nature  IQ  Apr. 
574/2  Knowledge  of  the  Causation  or  Preventability  of  some 
important  Disease.  1894  W.  WALKER  Hist.  Congregat.  Ch. 
Uf.S.  357_  His  theories  regarding  the  nature  and  preventa- 
bility  of  sin. 

Preventative  (prfve-ntativ),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
8  erron.  -itive.  [f.  PREVENT  v.  +  -ATIVE.  See  also 
PREVENTIVE,  the  preferable  formation.] 

A.  adj.  =  PREVENTIVE  a.  2,  2  b,  2  c. 

1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  581  All  preventative 
thoughts  of  hostility  were  silenced.  1711  DE  FOE  Plague 
137  To  send  a  preventative  Medicine  to  the  Father  of  the 
Child.  1822  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  IX.  v.  104  This  was 
merely  a  preventative  measure.  1860  WARTER  Sea-board 
II.  207  No  preventative  man  but  knew  the  name  of  Coaly ! 
1884  Chr.  World  10  July  513/3  Its  action  has  been  rather 
preventative  than  corrective. 

B.  sb.  =  PREVENTIVE  sb. 

•775  S.  J.  PRATT  Literal  Of  in.  cxv.  (1783)  IV.  75  Without 
meeting  any  new  preventative  in  my  way,  I  at  length  took 
by  the  hand  my  friend  Mr.  Green.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
W.  N.  iv.  v.  (1869)  II.  116  The  most  effectual  preventative 
of  a  famine.  1809  SYD.  SMITH  Serin.  \.  413  The  most 
effectual  preventative  against  the  perils  of  idle  opulence. 
1811  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  IX.  462,  I  shall . . 
not  trouble  Government.. with  suggestions  of  remedies  or 
preventatives.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  in.  iv,  The  only 
preventative  to  rebellion  is  restraint.  1847  LEWES  Hist. 
Philos.  (1853)  233  A  preventative  against  ill  fortune. 

b.  Meet.   =  PREVENTIVE  sb.  b. 

.  '774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772, 175  The  practice  of  bleed- 
ing—as a  preventitive  against  the  pleurisy.  1793  WASHINGTON 
Writ.  (1892)  XII.  395  Wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  is  the 
best  cure  for,  and  preventative  of  the  Rheumatism  I  ever 
tried.  1812  SOUTHEY  Omniana.  II.  265  A  preventative  for 
canine  madness.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  «,  Gain  163 
Dr.  Bailhe's  preventative  of  the  flatulency  which  tea  pro- 
duces. 1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Homeh.  Managem.  24 
Essence  of  Jamaica  ginger,  which  is  a  very  good  preventa- 
tive of  sea-sickness. 

Preventer  (prfve-ntaj).  [f.  PREVENT  v.  4-  -ER  1. 
See  also  PBEVENTOR.]  One  who  prevents. 

fl.  One  who  goes  or  acts  before  another,  an 
anticipator.  Obs. 

1624  BACON  Warw.  Spain  Wks.  1879  I.  540/2  The  arch- 
duke was  the  assailant,  and  the  preventer,  and  had  the 
fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity. 

tb.  The  rhetorical  figure  of  procatalepsis,  by 
which  an  opponent's  arguments  are  anticipated.  ' 
rain?"  Pu,TTE?H*M  E«e-  P"'"'  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  239,  I  will  also 

ill  him  the  figure  of  presupposall  or  the  preuenter  for  bv 
•eason  we  suppose  before  what  may  be  said,  or  perchaunce 

Th'em'of'their'alanuge""^' "  "*  ^  WCd°  "reuent 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  hinders,  restrains    or 
keeps  something  from  occurring  or  being  done 

1587  GREENE  Penelopes  Web  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  I50  Con- 
sideration  the  preuenter  of  had  I  wist,  tied  him. .to  the  per- 
forming  of  these  forenamed  premisses,  a  1684  LEIGHTON 
Com,,,,  i  Pet.  Wks.  (1868)  274  Prayer.. that  preventer  of 
judgments.  1723  BRADLEY  Fa,,,.  Diet.  s.v.  Wind  The 
fierce  bitter  Blasts  in  the  Spring  destroying  whole  Fields; 
of  which  nothing  is  a  preventer  but  Inclosures.  a  ,846  CAR. 
fmScnft.  Reader's  Guide  viii.  (1863)  ,,8  The  preventer* 
tdl  their  cup  of  wrath  be  full,  of  the  Saviour's  reign.  1884' 
Health  Exh,b.  Catal.  46A  The  latest  improvements  of 
Water-waste  Preventers. 

3.  Naut.  Orig.  preventer-rope,  as  in  quot.  1625 ; 
later,  applied  to  any  rope  used  as  an  additional 
security  to  aid  other  ropes  in  supporting  spars,  etc 
during  a  strong  gale,  or  to  prevent  the  mischief 
caused  by  their  breaking ;  and  at  length  extended 
to  supplementary  parts  generally:  see  quot.  1867 

a  1625  Nomenclator  ffavalis  s.  v.  Roape  (Harl.  MS.  2501) 
A  preuenter-roape  (which  is  a  little  roape  seased  crosse  ouer 
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I    the  Ties  close  at  the  Ramhead  that  if  one  parte  of  the  Ties 
|    should  breake  the  other  should  not  run  through  the  Ram- 
head to  endanger  the  Yard).    So  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  vi.  28;  1678-1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  162  Preventers, 
Ropes  that  have  Wale  Knots  at  each  End,  chiefly  used 
in  Sea-fights.  For  when  Rigging  is  in  part  shot,  such 
Ropes  are  apply'd  to  prevent  the  damaged  Ropes  being 
quite  broke  off.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxxiii,  We.  . 
ran  out  the  boom  and  lashed  it  fast,  and  sent  down  the 
lower  halyards  as  a  preventer.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artill.  Man.  (1862)  115  Two  luff  tackles,  one  preventer  rope. 
1867  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Preventer,  on  Shipboard 
[is]  a  term  applied  to  any  rope,  chain,  bolt,  &c.,  which  is 
placed,  .as  a  deputy  or  duplicate  for  another  similar  instru- 
ment. 1868  Morn.  Star  6  Jan.,  The  main  yard  was  sup- 
ported from  the  lowermost  head  by  stay  tackles  ;  from  the 
topmost  head  there  was  a  strengthening  tackle,  and  from 
the  lowermost  head  to  the  yard  there  were  preventers. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (a)  with  specification  of 
the  rope,  as  preventer-backstay,  -brace,  -gasket, 
-guy,  -shroud,  -stay,  -stopper  ;  (6)  denoting  various 
other  secondary  or  additional  parts  serving  to 
strengthen  or  take  the  place  of  the  main  ones,  as 
preventer-bolt,  -plate,  -post,  -stern-post  :  see  quots. 
1832  MARRYAT  N.  Forster  xxvi,  The  boatswain  proposed 
a  "preventer  backstay.  1880  Daily  Tel.  7  Sept.,  1  he  wind 
is  playing  a  tune  on  the  preventer  backstay  as  if  it  were  a 
fiddlestrtng.  1815  BURNEY  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine,  *Pre- 
venter-Bolts,  are  bolts  driven  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pre- 
venter-plates, to  assist  the  strain  of  the  chain-bolts.  1776 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  s.  v.  *  Preventer-brace,  .  .  Pre- 
venter-shrouds, and  Preventer-stays.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  xxxiii,  Preventer  braces  were  reeved  and  hauled 
taut.  1888  CHURCHWARD  Blackbirding  138  We  then  closely 
furled  the  sails,  putting  "preventer  gaskets  round  them  all. 
1888  CLARK  RUSSELL  Death  Ship  1.41  "Preventer  guys  were 
clapped  on  the  swinging-booms.  1815  BURNEY  Falconer's 
Diet.  Marine,  *  Preventer-plate,  a  broad  plate  of  iron,  fixed 
below  the  toe-link  of  the  chains  to  support  them  against 
the  efforts  of  the  masts  and  shrouds,  having  a  chain-bolt 
driven  through  its  upper  end,  and  a  preventer-bolt  through 
the  lower.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  60  The  lower 
bar,  which  is  fitted  to  give  support  to  the  bolt  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  upper  bar.  is  known  as  a  preventer  plate.  1841 
R.  H.  DANA  Seaman  s  Man.  77  Lash  the  upper  part  of  the 
*preventer  post  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  stern-post. 
1748  A  man's  Voy.  i.  v.  56  The  other  ships  .  .set  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  "preventer  shrouds  to  each  mast,  to  secure  them 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  1776  *Preventer-stay  (see 
Preventer-brace],  1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  108  This 
sail.  .is  extended  on  the  main-topmast  preventer-stay.  1830 
N.  S.  WHEATON  Jrnl.  515  To  construct  one.  .with  a  "pre- 
venter stern-post,  would  have  required  the  labour  of  a  fort- 
night. 1730  CAPT.  W.  WRIGLESWORTH  MS.  Log-bk.  of  the 
'Lyell'  24  Mar.,  Wee.  .put  a  *preventer  Stoper  on  the 
Stranded  Shroud  and  set  it  up  again. 

t  Preve-ntial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  PRE- 
VENT.] =  PREVENTIONAL  b,  PREVENTIVE  a.  t. 

1657  -Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  56  A  prevential  provision  is 
as  fit  in  such  cases  as  in  physic. 

Preventible  (prfve-ntlb'l),  a.  [f.  L.prsevent-, 
ppl.  stem  of  pr&venire  (see  PREVENE)  +  -IBLE,  on 
analogy  of  contemptible,  permissible,susceptible,  etc. 
The  earlier  Eng.  formation  is  PREVENTABLE.]  That 
may  be  prevented,  capable  of  prevention. 

1830  DICKENS  Begging  Letter  Writer  Wks.  1858  VIII.  179 
Sacred  from  preventible  diseases,  distortions,  and  pains. 
1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II-  *"•  290  This  preventible 
destruction  is  going  on  to-day.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  8  May 
4/7  A  large  loss  of  life..  which  was  in  a  great  degree  pre- 
ventible and  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Hence  Preventibrlity. 

1852  Q.  Rev.  (Fliigel),  The  preventibility  of  disease. 

Preve-nting,  vbl.  sb.  [See  -INGI.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PREVENT,  fa.  Anticipation. 
Obs.  b.  Hindrance,  stopping,  keeping  from  action. 

1530  PALSGR.  258/1  Preventyng,  prevention.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  P  705  Anticipation,  preventing,  anticipatio. 
1586  in  -ioth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Com,,,.  App.  v.  440  For 
avoydinge  and  preventinge  of  any  other  .  .  unlawfull  custome. 
1636  SANDERSON  Sertn.  II.  56  For  the  avoiding  and  pre- 
^vvFii  of  sin  and  dang"-  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg. 


-  .         . 

222  As  to  the  preventing  of  those  colonies  from 
becoming  free. 

Preve-nting,  ppl.  a.     [See  -ING  2.]     That 

prevents,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 


Redivwa  3  Preventing  angels  met  it  [the  prayer]  half  the 
way,  And  sent  us  back  to  praise,  who  came  to  pray,  a  1716 
>OUTH  Semi.  (L.),  A  preventing  judgement  and  goodness, . . 
able  not  only  to  answer  but  also  to  anticipate  his  requests. 
D.  Of  dmne  grace  :  That  goes  before  and  leads 
or  guides ;  spec,  that  predisposes  to  repentance  and 
salvation ;  =  PREVENIENT  2 


.. — ...b  in  and  with  us  when  we  have 
-rh.r  h  r  •     75,  MANN™O  Mission  H.  Ghost  ii.  36 

Sbefo      aVSHa"ed  Pre.venti"g  Brace:    that  is,  God 
going  before  us  by  His  operations  in  every  good  thing  we  do. 
t«._-  PHEVENANT  a.  i.  Obs.  rare-1. 

the 
Court 


~.   —  .      3.v^iiA.HT  a.  i.  (jos.  rare—1 
™lvln5"""rC  Fau"^li"en.  78  The  polite  Manners,  < 
shewed  me        *'  infinite  Complaisance,  the  Co 


PREVENTION. 

2.  That  provides  against  anything  anticipated; 
that  keeps  from  occurring ;  precautional,  preclud- 
ing, hindering. 

1677  HALE  Contempt,  n.  194  It  may  be  it  is  Preventing 
Physick  against  a  greater  mischief.     1697  DRYDEN  &neld 
x.  361  He  charg'd  the  Souldiers  with  preventing  Care,  Their 
flags  to  follow,  and   their  arms  prepare,     a  17x6  SOUTH 
Serm.  (1717)  V.   16  Minds.. seasoned  with  a  strict  and 
virtuous,  an  early  and  preventing  Education. 

b.  =  PREVENTIVE  a.  2  c. 

1800  COLQUHOUN  Comni.  Thames  177  Superior  Officers 
[of  the  Customs].  4  Inspectors,  16  Tide  Surveyors,  3  Pre- 
venting Officers^  i  Tobacco  Inspector  [etc.]. 

Freve'ntingly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  preventing  manner  ;  so  as  to  prevent,  antici- 
pate, keep  from  occurring,  etc. 

c'SS?  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxix.  361  The  dawning  day  pre- 
uentingly  1  cried  most  earnest  than  Trust  fast  I  did  thy 
words  for  why  my  hope  therby  I  wan.  1619  W.  SCLATER 
Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  206  How  necessary  comfort  and  con- 
firmation was  for  this  people,  Paul  here  preuentingly 
sheweth.  1678  ANTH.  WALKER  Lady  Wanvick  99  Before 
I  could  suggest  the  reasons,  she  preventingly  replied,  she 
would  never  give  less  than  the  third  part. 

Prevention  (pr/ve-njan).  [ad.  late  L.  pra>- 
venlion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prsevenlre :  see  PHEVENE. 
So  F '.  prevention  (l/tth  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  action 
of  the  verbs  PREVENE  and  PREVENT  in  varioussenses. 

fl.  The  coming,  occurrence,  or  action  of  one 
person  or  thing  before  another,  or  before  the  due 
time ;  previous  occurrence,  anticipation ;  in  Theol. 
the  action  of  prevenient  grace.  Obs. 

1544  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  X.  179  The  prevention  of  the 
tyme  of  the  French  Quenes  retourne.  1621  BRATHWAIT 
Nat.  Embassie  (1877)  18  His  gracious  preuention  that  giueth 
to  each  work  a  happy  period.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  210  The 
greater  the  distance,  the  greater  is  the  prevention :  as  we 
see  in  thunder  which  is  far  off,  where  the  lightning  pre. 
cedeth  the  crack  a  good  space.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert. 
Relig.  I.  213  Workes,  which  none  can  attaine  unto  without 
the  prevention  of  Gods  mercy.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr. 
III.  577  That  those  Preventions  might  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rendering  both  his  Humility  and  his  Faith  exem- 
plary and  publick. 

2.  a.  Canon  Law.  The  privilege  possessed  or 
claimed  by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  of  taking  pre- 
cedence of  or  forestalling  an  inferior  in  the  execution 
of  an  official  act  regularly  pertaining  to  the  latter. 

1528  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  311  Hys..desier  is,  Your 
sayd  Grace,  by  verteu  off  your  Legantine  prerogative  and 
prevention,  conferr  to  hys  chapleyn,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  vicarege 
off  Thackstedd.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  184  b, 
[Wolsey  was]  called  on  for  an  answere.  .to  the  premumre, 
for  geuyng  benefices  by  preuension  in  disturbance  of  mennes 
inheritaunce.  1562  JEWEL  Apol.  Ch.  Eng.  vi.  xxi.  Wks. 
(1570)  726  Peradventure  they  will  saie  That  Peter.. solde 
lubilees,  Graces,  Liberties,  Aduousons,  Preuentions.  1706 
tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i6tA  C.  1 1.  iv.  xx.  346  note.  Preventions 
are  Privileges  that  a  Superior  claims  over  an  Inferior ;  that 
when  he  comes  first,  the  Inferior  loses  his  Right  for  that  Time. 
b.  Sc.  Law.  A  similar  privilege  exercised  by 
a  superior  judge  or  civil  magistrate :  see  quot. 

1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crfm.  Lams  Scot.  n.  ii.  §5  (1699) 
182  Prevention  is,  when  one  Judge  interposes  his  authority, 
or  when  a  tryal  is  entered  upon  by  one  Judge,  before  another 
Judge  do  exerce  any  action  of  Jurisdiction  about  that  subject. 

t  3.  Action  or  occurrence  before  or  in  anticipation 
of  the  expected,  appointed,  or  normal  time ;  anti- 
cipation ;  in  Rhet.  prolepsis.  Obs. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ix.  12  In  the  way  of  pre. 
uention  he  proceedeth  further,  and  sayth  that  he  looked  for 
the  residew  at  Gods  hand.  1375-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Sertn, 
(Parker  Soc.)  284  He  answerelh  that  objection  by  a  pre- 
vention (so  to  term  it)  calling  him  Lord  of  all.  1583  Reg. 
Pmy  Council  Scot.  III.  619  The  effect  of  the  law  wes  ful- 
fullit  be  preventioun  of  the  terme.  1658  Bp.  REYNOLDS 
Rich  Man's  Charge  4  This  Duty  is  pressed  by  a  very  ele- 
gant reason,,  .as  a  prolepsis  or  prevention  of  what  might  be 
objected.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  vi.  v.  376 
How  particularly  our  philosophical  Historian  affects  to 
speak,  by  way  of  prevention,  of  the  solitary  place  where 
Hercules  was  retir'd. 

4.  f  a.  The  action  of  forestalling,  of  securing  an 
advantage  over  another  person  by  previous  action, 
or  of  baffling  or  stopping  another  person  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  Obs. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  I.  vii. 
18  b,  Appointing  also  there  shoulde  be  great  watch,  for  pre- 
uention of  the  Moores,  least  that  they  should  by  anye  deuice 
set  on  fire  the  ships.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in.  i.  19  Caska 
be  sodaine,  for  we  feare  preuention.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi. 
129  Half  way  he  met  His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incens't,  and  thus  securely  him  defi'd. 

fb.  Action  intended  to  obviate  or  provide 
against  an  anticipated  danger  or  mischief;  pre- 
caution ;  a  precaution,  a  defensive  measure.  Obs. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  93  This  preuention  was 
done  like  a  valiant  and  wise  Prince.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  u.  (1634)  210  The  same  prevention  Herod  long  after 
practised.  01639  T-  CAREW  Poems  Wks.  (1824)  105  Where 
our  prevention  ends,  danger  begins.  1774  FOOTE  Cozeners 
in.  Wks.  1799  II.  196,  I  took  the  liberty,  by  way  of  pre- 
vention, to  get  him  secured  for  the  money. 

O.  The  action  of  keeping  from  happening  or 
rendering  impossible  an  anticipated  event  or  an 
intended  act.  (The  chief  current  use.) 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dog,,,,  xii.  no  For  the  prevention 
of  such  inconveniences  in  meditation,  we  choose  recess  and 
solitude.  £1710  PRIOR  Own  Monument  i  Doctors  give 
physic  by  way  of  prevention.  1751  N.  COTTON  Vis.  Verse, 
Health  31  Prevention  is  the  better  Cure,  So  says  the  Proverb, 
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and  'tis  sure.  1813  Gentl.  Slag.  LXXXIII.  I.  53/2  Lord 
Ertkiot'l  Bill  for  ihe  Prevention  of  Cruelly  towards  Animals. 
1861  MRS.  OLIPIIANT  Last  Mortimers  vi,  'Ah!  but  pre- 
vention is  belter  than  cure ',  said  the  wicked  little  creature, 
t  d.  A  means  of  preventing ;  a  preventive,  a 
safeguard ;  an  obstacle,  obstruction.  Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Menaflion  (Arb.)  28  No  preuention  [pre- 
vails] to  diuert  the  decree  of  the  Kates.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixv.  §  8  A  kinde  of  barre  or  preuention  to 
keepe  them  euen  from  apostasie.  1641  MILTON  Animadv, 
Wki.  1851  III.  203  A  better  prevention  then  these  Councells 
have  left  us  against  heresie.  ^11716  SOUTH  Serttt,  (1744)  X. 
349  Those,  who,  not  being  hampered  with  such  early  pre- 
ventions, break  forth  into  the  most  open,  and  flagitious 
practices.  1811  CRAIG  Led.  Drawing  viii.  440  They  furnish 
preventions  for  that  lassitude  which  so  often  arises .. from 
want  of  employment. 

1 6.  A  mental  anticipation  ;  a  presentiment.  Obs. 

a  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasyuil  $  Kath.  i.  32,  I  could  burst  At 
the  coniectures,  feares,  preuentions,  And  restles  tumbling 
of  our  tossed  braines.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  \.  Ad 
Sect.  iv.  53  These  [delights]  are  the  antepasts  and  preventions 
of  the  full  feasts .  .of  tternity.  1801  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Lett. 
Solit.  Wand.  I,  247  Which  I  had  a  strange  prevention 
wultld  be  fatal  to  one  of  us. 

t  0.  Prepossession,  bias,  prejudice.  Obs. 

1688  BURNET  Lett.  cone.  Pres.  St.  Italy  16  A  man  that 
sees  the  exteriour  of  another, ..and  is  much  taken  with  his 
face,.. and  mien,  and  thus  has  a  blind  prevention  in  his 
favour.  1711  SHAFTCSB.  Charac.  (i;37>  III.  Misc.  II.  iii.  108 
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natural  prevention  in  favour  of  himself.  1829  LANDOR 
twag.  Conv.^  Chaucer,  Boccaccio^  etc.  Wks.  1853  I.  403/3 
My  prevention,  in  regard  to  the  country  about  Rome,  was 
almost  as  great,  and  almost  as  unjust  to  Nature. 

Preve  ntional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
fa.  Precedent,  antecedent.  Obs.  b.  Preventive. 
Hence  Prove  iitionalist. 

1658  ROWLAND  Monfet's  Tfaat.  Ins.  1097  What  concerns 
preventional  means,  Hemp-seed,  or  winter  Cherries  laid  near 
the  bed,  or  hanged  up  drive  away  Wall-lice.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Prcventiotial Full Moon^  that.. which  comes  before 
any  grand  moveable  Feast  or  Planetary  Aspect.  1820 
BENTHAM  Headings  Bk.  Fallacies  Wks.  1843  X.  520  Ami- 
prevent ionalist's ;  or,  Suffer-first  argument.  1831  GEN.  P. 

THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  376  The  various  degrees  of  pre- 
ventional infliction,  from  the  fivefold  retribution  of  Moses, 
to  the  gallows  or  the  guillotine. 

Preventive  (pr/ve-ntiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  type 
*prxventiv-us,  f.  praevent-t  ppl.  stem  of  prxvcnire: 
see  PRKVENE  and  -ivu  ;  cf.  inventive.  So  mod.F. 
prevent  if.] 

A.  adj.  f  1.  That  comes  or  goes  before  some- 
thing else ;  antecedent,  anticipatory.  Ods. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  Wks,  1851  III.  142  A  pre- 
ventive  fear  least  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be  against 
me  when  I  would  store  up  to  my  selfe  the  good  provision  of 
peaceful!  hours.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  &yst.  73  Atoms., 
were  not  then  directed  by  any  previous  Counsel  or  pre- 
ventive Understanding.  1698  NORKIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  147 
The  First  is  previous  to  our  Repentance,  and  indeed  wholely 
preventive  of  any  thing  we  can  do. 

2.  That  anticipates  in  order  to  ward  against ; 
precautionary ;  that  keeps  from  coming  or  taking 
place ;  that  acts  as  a  hindrance  or  obstacle. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  L  ix.  (1840)  15  A  preventive  war, 
grounded  on  a  just  fear  of  an  invasion,  is  lawful,  1769 
BI.ACKSTONK  Contin.  IV.  xviii.  251  This  preventive  justice 
consists  in  obliging  those  persons,  whom  there  is  probable 
ground  to  suspect  of  future  misbehaviour,  to.,  give  full 
assurance  to  the  public,  that  such  offence  as  is  apprehended 
shall  not  happen,  a  i8aa  C  ELLIS  Clergyman's  Assist.  325 
[Chapter  heading]  Statutes  preventive  of  blasphemy  and 
profanenehs.  1828  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVII.  227  Politics, 
if  it  content  itself  with  devising  remedies  for  immediate 
danger,  instead  of  acting  with  preventive  foresight,  ceases 
to  be  a  science.  187^  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I,  116  The  pre- 
ventive nature  of  punishment. 

b.  Med.    Having  the  quality  of  preventing  or 
keeping  off  disease ;  prophylactic. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  230  Physicke  is 
either  curative  or  preventive.  i7»  DE  FOE  Platgie  36  Posts 
of  Houses.,  were  plaster'd  over  with  Doctor's  Bills.. set  off 
with  ^uch  Flourishes  as  these,  (viz.)  Infallible  preventive  Pills 
against  the  Plague.  1881  J.  SIMON  in  Nature  18  Aug.  372/2 
Those  parts  of  oathology  which  make  the  foundation  of 
preventive  medicine.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  20  May  7/2  The 
celebrated  scientist  hopes. .  that  the  dogs  inoculated  by_  him 
with  preventive  virus  will  prove  the  correctness  of  his  in- 
vestigations. 

c.  Belonging  to  that  department  of  the  Customs 
which  isconcerned  with  theprevention  of  smuggling; 
spec,  of  or  belonging  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

1817  LYTTON  Pelham  vii,  After  having  met.,  one  officer  on 


from  landing.  1873  MBS.  H.  WOOD  Mast.  Greylands  I.  31 
The  heights  were  tolerably  flat,  and.. the  preventive  men 
were  enabled  to  pace.  1884  PAE  Eustace  111  Preventive 
stations  were  planted  at  every  harbour  or  likely  landing-place, 

3.    =  I'REVENTEB  3  b. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  no  When  the  blocks 
were  made  secure  to  the  chain,  two  capstans  and  also  two 
preventive  capstans  commenced  working,  c  1860  H.  STUART 
Seaman's  Catec/l.  19  What  is  the  use  of  yard  tackles?  For 
hoisting  in  and  out  boats  and  spars, ..and  for  preventive 
braces. 

B.  sb.  A.  preventive  agent  or  measure ;  a  means 
of  prevention  ;  a  hindrance,  obstacle,  obstrnction. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Let.  to  Dr.  C.  in  Rtliq.  (1651)  487  Though 
it  be  a  natural  preventive  to  some  evils.  1769  BLACKSTONE 
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Conim.  IV.  i.  ip  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  sovereign  that 
thinks  seriously  can  never  justify  such  a  law  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  humanity.  1860  MILL  Rtpr.  Gavt.  (1865) 
126/1  Such  a  federation  is  more  likely  to  be  a  cause  than 
a  preventive  of  internal  wars.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  747  These  [beverages],  .are  m  most  people  powerful 
preventives  of  sleep. 

b.  Met/.  A  drug  or  other  medical  agent  for 
preventing  disease ;  a  prophylactic. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/'.  #  Ab.  Physic  203  Yet  would  I  not 
have  you  think  there  are  no  Preventives,  or  means  to  pre- 
serve Health  for  the  future.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  DOM.  Med. 
(1790)  481  When  used  as  a  preventive,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
rub  daily  a  drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about  the 
wound.  i8oa  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  ai  If  properly  conducted, 
it  is  a  preventive  of  .small-pox,  and  he  has  practised  it 
himself  with  success.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  fy  Cure  Vis.  i. 
viii.  237  A  more  potent  preventive  has  been  found. 

Hence  Preve-ntiveness.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Preve'ntively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.]  In 
a  preventive  manner ;  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent. 

f  1.  Previously,  by  anticipation.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xiv-368  To  engrosse  the 
messe,  he  would  preventively  deliver  his  nostrils  in  the  dish. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Svst.  i.  jii.  §  36.  146  We  shall  shew 
how  the  Ancient  Atomic*  Atheists  did  preventively  over- 
throw the  foundation  of  Hylozoism. 

2.  By  way  of  prevention,  precaution,  or  hindrance; 
so  as  to  preclude  or  hinder. 

1604  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  680/1  It  is  chiefly  to 
be  done  (if  used  preventively)  three  days  before  and  after 
the  Full  and  New  Moons.  1796  BURKE  Regie*  Peace  i. 
Wks.  VIII.  187  It  is  preventively,  the  assertor  of  its  own 
rights,  or  remedially,  their  avenger.  i86a  T.  A.  TROLLOPE 
Sent.  Journ.  xiv.  216  Many  persons  of  known  bad  character 
. .  were  preventively  imprisoned. 

fPreve-ntor.  On,  [a.  L.  prseventor,  agent-n. 
from  prsevenire :  see  PREVENE.]  One  who  goes 
before  or  precedes ;  a  predecessor  ;  an  anticipator. 

1598  FLORIO,  Preuentore,  a  preuentor,  an  ouertaker,  an 
anticipator.  1599  Broughtoii's  Let.  ii.  8  With  Simon  Magus 
your  Preuentor, ..  you  are  not  contented  to  be  accompted 
..a  great  Diuine. 

Freversion  (przva-jjan).     [f.  PBE-  A.  2  +L. 

vcrtfre  to  turn,  after  REVERSION.]     (See  quot.) 
1903  MVERS  Human  Personality  I.  p.  xx,  Preversion.  a 

tendency  to  characteristics  assumed  to  lie  at  a  further  point 

of  the  evolutionary  progress  of  a  species  than  has  yet  been 

reached  ;  opposed  to  reversion, 
t  Prevent,  z>.   Obs.  rare-1.    [ad.L.  prxvertfre 

to  outstrip,  f.  prx,  PRE-  A.  4  c  +  vertfre  to  turn.] 

trans.  To  go  beyond,  outstrip. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vn.  xiv.  64  And  throu  the  speid  of 

fut  in  hir  rynning  The  suift  windis  [to]  prevert  and  bakwart 

ding  \orig,  cursuque  pedum  praevertere  ventos]. 

Prevertebral,  -vesioal :  see  PRE-  B.  3. 

Prevetie,  Prevey,  obs.  ff.  PRIVITY,  PRIVY. 

t  Pre'vial,  a.  Also  pne-.  [f.  L.prsevi-us  (see 
PREVIOUS)  +  -AL.]  Going  before,  previous. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  n.  f  a  The  original  causes  of  their 
error,  .serue  as  prxuiall  dispositions,  for  their  Agents  to 
work  vpon.  1636  Ibid.  VIIL  v.  §  3  The  previal  sinne  of 
omitting  this  duty.  1661  HIDBERT  Body  Div.  it.  45  There 
are  many  prxvial  and  antecedent  dispositions. 

tFre'viant,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L. 
prxmant-eni)  pres.  pple.  of  prxviare  to  go  before, 
f,  prx,  PRE-  A.  +  mare  to  travel.]  =  prec. 

1601  GILL  Treat.  Trinitie  Wks.  (1635)  215  It  is  suddenly 
framed  without  any  previant  knowledge,  to  faith  and 
dbtdience, 

t  Frevi'de,  v.  Obs.  Also  8  pree-.  [ad.  'L.prx- 
vidSre  to  foresee,  anticipate,  f.  prae,  PRE-  A.  i  + 
videre  to  see;  in  late  L.  used  for providere  to  pro- 
vide.] a.  intr.  To  provide,  b.  trans.  To  foresee. 

£14*0  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  946  Whyle  Vertu  thus 
preuydyd  For  hym  and  hys  pepyll  the  feld  for  to  wynne. 
1543  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,\\\.  443,  L.perceyve  howe 
your  excellent  wysdorae  prevideth  your  princely  affaires  to 
no  smalt  comforte  of  me.  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel,  (Ir. 
Archaeol.  Soc.)  III.  116  Some  of  the  comaunders  (..  ore- 
uidinge  what  after  hapned).  1784  tr.  Swedenborg^s  New 
Jerusalem  §  275  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  providence, 
and  praevidcnce ;  good  is  what  is  provided  by  the  Lord, 
but  evil  is  what  is  praevided. 

So  f  Pre-vidence  Obs.  [mod.L.  prKvidentid\t 
foresight. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Providence  (prsevidentia\  fore- 
seeing, or  fore-casting.  1784  [see  above]. 

Preview  (prrviw),  sb.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  A.  3  -f 
VIEW  sb. ;  in  sense  a  after  REVIEW  sb.] 

1.  Previous  viewing  ;  foresight,  prevision. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  6  The  preview  clear  of  prophet-bard. 

2.  A  previous  view,  inspection,  or  survey. 

i88a  F.  RUSSELL  in  Chicago  Advance  13  Apr.  327  At  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  a  pre-view  of  the  lessons  should 
be  given  to  the  Sabbath-schools.  1899  Lutheran  (Philad.) 
6  Apr.  321  The  consecutive  lessons . .  may  furnish  both  review 
and  preview  as  essential  features. 

Preview  (pnviw-),  v.  rare.  [f.  PRE-  A.  i  + 
VIEW  z>.]  trans.  To  view  beforehand ;  to  foresee ; 
to  behold  or  get  a  sight  of  previously ;  to  look  at 
or  examine  antecedently. 

1607  MARSTON  What  you  will  v.  i.  Hiijb,  Preuiew  but 
not  preuent  No  mortall  can  the  miseries  of  life.  1632  VICARS 
sEneid  i.  24  That  none  preview,  and  so  prevent  our  skill. 
1839-51  BAILEY  Festus  xiv.  164,  least  my  spirit  sieht  Into  the 
orient  future,  to  preview  The  features  of  thy  Kfelot.  1901 
*  R.  CONNOR  '  Sky  Pilot  xiv,  Every  act  of  importance  bad 
to  be  previewed  from  all  possible  points. 


PREVIOUS. 

Frevilege,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRIVILEGE. 

Previous  (prrvips),  a.  (adv.)  Also  7  pr»- 
vioua.  [f.  L.  prsevi-us  going  before,  leading  the 
way  (f.  prKj  PRE-  A.  +  via  way)  +  -outs.] 

fl.  Going  before  or  in  front;  leading  the  way. 
(Jig.  in  quota.)  Obs. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Praevious,  leading  the  way,  or  going  before. 
1660  COWLEY  Ode  on  His  Majesties  Rest  duration  vii,  For 
in  the  glorious  General's  previous  Ray  We  saw  a  new 
created  Day.  1678  H.  VAUGHAN  Thalia  Rediv.,  Recovery, 
Fair  vessel!  of  our  daily  light,  wbo^e  proud  And  previous 
glories  gild  that  blushing  cloud. 

2.  Coming  or  going  before  (in  time  or  order) ; 
foregoing,  preceding,  prior,  antecedent. 

16*5  W.  PEMDLE  Justification  (1629)  44  Disputes  touching 
pneuious,  or  fore-going  dispositions.  174*  YOUNG  fit.  Th. 
in.  ai8  A  previous  blast  foretels  the  rising  storm.  1797 
GODWIN  Enquirer  \.  v.  34  The  mind  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  previous  obstinacy.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I,  33 
His  oath  of  the  previous  evening.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  t. 
xii.  88  A  previous  inspection  of  the  glacier.. induced  us  to 
fix  on  a  place. 

b.  With  to :   Coming  before,  preceding,  ante- 
cedent to.     Now  rare :  cf.  B. 

170*  STEELE  Funeral  iv,  I  hope  my  Felicity  is  previous 
to  yours.  1731  POPE  Ep.  Burlington  42  Something  there 
is  more  needful  than  Expense,  And  something  previous  ev'n 
to  Taste—'tis  Sense.  1808  PIKE  Sources  A/ississ.  n.  (1810) 
120  We  wish  to  improve  every  moment  of  time  previous  to 
its  [the  river's]  entire  fall. 

c.  Previous  question  (in   parliamentary   pro- 
cedure) :   the  question  whether  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  on  the  main  question  or  issue,  moved  before 
the  main  question  is  put. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  the  previous  question  is  moved 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  putting  of  the  main  question  ; 
its  original  form  being  '  that  this  question  be  now  put ',  and 
its  mover  and  seconder,  with  those  in  favour  orshelving 
the  main  question,  voting  in  the  negative;  but  since  1888, 
to  avoid  frequent  misunderstanding,  and  confusion  with  the 
closure  motion  then  introduced,  its  form  has  been  *  that  that 
question  be  not  now  put ',  so  that  those  who  wish  to  shelve 
vote 'Aye'.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  many 
State  legislatures  in  the  United  States,  the  previous  question 
retains  the  original  form,  but  is  used  in  order  to  close  debate 
and  obtain  an  immediate  vote  on  the  main  question  (its 
supporters  voting  in  the  affirmative) :  see  quot.  1888. 

Hatsell  Proc.  Ho.  Com.  (1746)  II.  104  says  'On  the 
25th  of  May,  1604,  is  the  first  instance  I  have  found  of  put- 
ting the  previous  question ' :  but  the  entry  in  the  Journal 
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Littleton  said  '  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  the  first  that  ever  pro- 
posed putting  a  Question,  "  Whether  the  Question  should 
be  now  put "  ;  and  Sir  R.  Howardt  who  followed,  said  *  This 
Question  is  like  the  image  of  the  inventor,  a  perpetual  dis- 
turbance '.     The  latter  is  erroneously  quoted  by  Hatsell 
I    as  '  This  previous  question  ' ;  but  no  example  of  the  phrase 
j    before  1700  has  yet  been  pointed  out. 

1700-15  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  544  The  previous 
J  question  being  then  put  whether  the  main  question  should 
j  be  then  put  or  not.  [1710  S.  SEWALL  Diary  3  Nov.,  After 
i  reading  papers  and  debates,  at  last  they  who  were  against 
the  precinct,  mov'd  that  a  previous  Vote  might  be  put ; 
whether  they  would  vote  it  now,  or  no ;  and  the  Council  was 
divided,  so  nothing  was  done.]  1775  G.  MASON  in  Sparks 
Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  !•  °3  We  had.. no  other  way  of 
preventing  improper  measures,  but  by  procrastination, 
urging  the  previous  question,  and  giving  men  time  to 
reflect.  1790  Debate  Ho.  Com.  on  Repeal  of  Corf.  <J-  Test 
Acts  49  He  (Mr.  Burke]  declared,  .he  had  formed  an  idea 
of  moving  the  previous  Question.  1817  Parl.  Deb.  332  The 
House  then  divided  on  the  previous  question  moved  by 
Lord  Casttereagh  : — Ayes.. 208  |  Noes..  152— Majority  ^6. 
1844  MAY  Treat.  Proc.  Parlt.  viii.  173  The  previous  question 
is  an  ingenious  method  of  avoiding  a  vote  upon  any  ques- 
tion that  has  been  proposed. . .  The  words  of  this  motion  are, 
'That  this  question  De  now  put  *.  1888  HRVCE /!»/«•.  CVwww. 
1. 1.  xiii.  177  The  great  remedy  against.. obstructive  debate  is 
the  so-called  previous  question,  which  is  moved  in  the  form, 
'  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ? '  and  when  ordered 
closes  forthwith  all  debate,  and  brings  the  House  to  a  direct 
vote  on  that  main  question.  Ibid.  181  The  *  previous  ques- 
tion '  is  often  applied  to  expedite  appropriation  bills.  1893 
May's  Part.  Proc.  ix.  (ed.  10)  269  In  the  Commons,  the 
words  of  this  motion  are, '  That  that  question  be  net  now 
put '.  [Note]  The  Speaker,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
house,  first  put  the  previous  question  in  these  words, 
aoth  March.  1888.. because  the  motion  '  That  the  question 
be  now  put ',  is  akin  to  the  closure  motion. 

traits/.  1724  T.  CHUBB  (title)  The  Previous  question  with 
regard  to  Religion.  1735  —  A  Supplement  to  the  Previous 
Question. 

d.  Previous  Examination  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity) :  the  first  examination  for  the  B.  A.  degree ; 
colloquially  called  Little-go.  (Also  ellipt.  as  j£.) 

1828  GUNNING  Cerem.  Univ.  Camb.qj  Previous  Examina- 
tion of  all  Persons,  who  take  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  [etc.]. 

3.  slang  or  colloq.  (orig.  U.  S.}  Done,  occurring, 
acting,  etc.,  before  the  proper  time;  coming  too 
soon,  hasty,  premature.  (Usually  with  too.} 

1885  Daily  Tel.  14  Dec.  (Fanner  Slantf,  He  is  a  little 
before  his  time,  a  trifle  previous,  as  the  Americans  say. 
1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  21  June  2/3  The  grumbling  in 
this  matter  has  been  too  previous.  1895  Boston  {Mass.) 
Herald  n  May  6/6  Summer  is  too  previous,  ipo*  \ve$tm. 
Gas.  16  July  9/1  The  Stock  Exchange  has  been,  m  the 
slang  of  the  Street,  a  little  '  too  previous  '. 

B.  as  adv.  =  PREVIOUSLY  ;  usually  previous  to 
=  before,  prior  to. 

1710  S.  SEWALL  Diary  25  Feb.,  I., would  have  them  pre- 
vious to  it,  freely  confer  about  iu  174?  W.  HORSLEY  Fool 
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PREVIOUSLY. 


compiiiiy.prcvioustohismajesty'sarrival.wereallassemc 
1843  MILL  Logic  in.  v.  §  3  The  event  not  only  exists,  bu 
begins  to  exist  immediately  previous.    1849  t .  W.  H  EV 
Soul  205  Previous  to  Ordination,  they  may  be  subjected  to 
some  literary  ordeal. 

Previously  (pn-vissli) ,  adv.  [f.  prec. -I-  -LY <=.J 
At  a  previous  or  preceding  time ;  before,  before- 
hand, antecedently. 


,„ 


previously  known.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  vi.  45  They  were 
different  from  any  I  had  previously  seen.  1879  CasselCs 
Tec/tit.  Educ.  in.  176/2  About  two  years  previously. 

b.  With  to :  =  before  (some  action  or  event). 
1806  SURR  Winter  in  Land.  I.  250  The  few  weeks  which 
were  to  be  passed  previously  to  their  entering  the  metropo- 
lis.    1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  m.  viii.  708  Previously  to  descnb-    | 
ing  the  changes  then  made. 

C.  Qualifying  (and  usually  hyphened  to)  a  ppl.  | 
or  other  adj.  in  attrib.  relation,  forming  a  kind  | 
of  compound  adj. :  cf.  aforesaid,  etc. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  37  introduced  into  a  pre- 
viously weighed  thin  small  bulb  with  a  long  neck.  1849 
J.  GRAY  Earth's  Antiq.  m.  116  A.. previously-existing 
Earth.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  285  In  accordance 
with  our  previously-declared  rule. 

Pre'viousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -HESS.]  The 
uality  or  fact  of  being  previous. 

1.  Existence  or  occurrence  before  something  else; 
antecedence,  priority,  rare. 

1677  OWEN  Justification  i.  Wks.  1851  V.  jj  As  to  the 
previousness  of  the  conviction  of  sin  unto  faith,  they  are 
found  in  all  who  sincerely  believe.  1731  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Previousness,  foregoing  or  introductory  quality. 

2.  slang  or  colloq.  (See  PREVIOUS  3.) 

1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  4  Mar.  2/1  A  Case  of  Previous- 
ness.  1885  Ibid.  16  Apr.  2/1  The  victim  of  his  own  over-  I 
confidence  and  indiscreet  previousness,  1892  N.  Y.  Laiu 
Jrnl.  in  Law  Times  XCIII.  413/1  He  gets  there  sooner 
than  the  rest.  His  previousness,  however,  is  not  always 
effective. 

Previse  (pdvarz),  v.  [f.  L.  prsvls-,  ppl. 
stem  olprxvidere :  see  PREVIDE.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  provide,  supply,  furnish.  Const. 
of  a.  thing.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ccxx.  vii,  She  was  so  wel,  within  her  i 
selfe  auysed  Of  great  sadnesse,  and  womanhede  preuised. 

2.  To  foresee ;  to  forecast.     Also  absol. 

1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  287  God  had  a  purpose 
preutsed  herein,  to  worke  the  glorie  of  his  name.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  A leman's  Guzman  dAlf.  n.  290  Neither  do  they 
previse,  and  provide  for  after-claps.  1694  MOTTEUX  Robe- 
lais  v.  xxii,  Faculties,  that  do  not  previse  the  facility  of  the 
operation  adequately.  1863  LYTTON  Caxtoniana  I.  51 
[They]  only  through  reason  discover  what  through  imagina- 
tion they  previse.  1890  J.  SKINNER  Diss.  Metaph.  98  He 
had  intelligence  to  previse  the  possible  future. 

3.  To  advise  or  inform  beforehand,  rare. 

1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  n.  i,  Who  sent  to  previse  thee  of  it  ? 
1849  —  Pelkam  xv.  note,  Mr.  Pelham . .  has  prevised  the 
reader,  that  Lord  Vincent  was  somewhat  addicted  to  paradox. 

Hence  Previ'sed  ppl.  a.,  foreseen. 

1644  QUARLES  Barnabas  fy  B.  257  He  takes  benefit  by 
prevised  misery  that  strives  to  eschew  it.  1890  J.  SKINNER 
Diss.  Metaph.  98  He  had  power  to  accomplish  an  almost 
infinite  amount  of  good  in  that  prevised  future. 

Prevision  (prM'san),  sb.  Also  7-9  prse-. 
[=  F.  prevision  (i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  type 
*praevision-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prxvidlre  PREVIDE.] 
The  action  or  faculty  of  foreseeing ;  knowledge  of  or 
insight  into  the  future ;  foresight,  foreknowledge. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  lii.  7  The  Apostle  by 
mentioning  of  grace  againe,  secludeth  all  that  prevision  of 
workes  formerly  mentioned,  which  might  be  motiues  vnto 
God  for  the  bestowing  of  his  Grace.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Matt.  xxiv.  25  Prevision  is  the  best  means  of  prevention. 
1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legal,  vi.  v.  II.  623  Such  a  Relation 
..could  not  possibly  come  about  but  by  divine  Prevision. 
1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  313, 1  have  known 
AlT  in  prevision ! 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this;  a 
prophetic  or  anticipatory  vision  or  perception. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  iii.  (1821)  200  'The  mind  of 
the  universe ',  which  mingling  its  influence  with  our  minds, 
begets  these  Jrpoyv«<reis  or  previsions.  1682  FLAVEL  Fear 
So  We  see  the  benefit  of  such  previsions  and  provisions  for 
sufferings.  1851  THACKERAY  Eiig.  Hum.  i.  (1858)  51  Stella 
was  quite  right  in  her  previsions.  She  saw  from  the  very 
first  hint  what  was  going  to  haprjen.  1866  MRS.  GASKELL 
Wives  Sf  Dau.  1,  She  had  a  prevision  of  what  was  coming. 
Hence  Previ-sionz/.  trans.,  (a)  to  endow  with  pre- 
vision; (e)  to  have  prevision  of,  to  foresee;  Previ'- 
sional  a.,  relating  to,  depending  on,  characterized 
by,  or  exhibiting  prevision  (whence  Previ-sionally 
adv.) ;  Previ'sionary  a.  =  previsional. 

1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xxxvi,  Like  all  who  have  been  'pro- 
visioned by  suffering,  she  could . .  hear  a  penal  sentence  in 
the  fiat,  '  You  shall  be  born ',  particularly  if  addressed  to 
potential  issue  of  hers.  1901  Westtn.  Gaz.  23  Mar.  2/1  He 
must  have  previsioned  clearly  . .  that  whatever  . .  may  be 
about  to  befall  Empires,  .cooks,  at  any  rate,  will  always  be 
in  request.  1836  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Election  II.  viii. 

51842)  376.  Ibid.  il.  ix.  (1842)  387  Election,  whether  abso- 
ute  and  unconditional,  or  *previsional  and  conditional,  is 
equally,  both  on  the  Calvinistic  Scheme  and  on  the  Armiman 
Scheme,  An  Election  of  certain  individuals,  directly  and 
immediately,  to  eternal  life.  1887  Spectator  15  Oct.  1394  In 
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a  spirit  of  provisional  self-defence.  1836  G.  S.  FABER  Prim. 
Doctr.  Election  n.  ix.  (1842)  405  Certain  individuals,  .pre- 
destinated either  absolutely  or  *prevlslonally  to  eternal  life. 
1818  —  Horx  Mosaics;  1 1.  261  A  special  »previsionary  regard 
to  a  very  remarkable  part  of  our  Saviour's  history.  1851 
—  Many  Mansions  373  As  respects  the  previsionary  mercy 

°Previsive  (prtvsi'siv),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  as  PRE- 
VISE +  -IVE.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  prevision ;  foreseeing. 

1907  C.  FRASER  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Jan.  244  Past  customary 
uniformity  is  apt . .  to  produce  blindly  in  us  a  previsive  habit. 

Previte,  obs.  form  of  PRIVITY. 

t  Previva-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  PRE- 
A.  I.  +  L.  v tv-ere  to  live  +  -ATION.]  The  fact  of 
living  before  another ;  seniority. 

a  1650  MAY  Satir.  Puppyddyfl  60  The  first  (who  claims pre- 
cedencie  by  previvation)  strove  to  excuse  his  absurd  writing 
by  publishing  a  worse  fault. 

Prevocalized  (prz'vJu'kalsizd),  ///.  a.  Plnlol. 
[f.  PRE-  A.  i  +  vocalized,  f.  VOCALIZE.]  Preceded 
(as  a  consonant)  by  a  vowel. 

1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  Law  App.  E.  205  The  close  re- 
semblance of  certain  simple  /irarvocalized  roots  (e.  g.  ak-, 
ag...)  to  the  simple  ^Devocalized  roots,  exhibiting  the  same 
consonant  (e.  g,  Ka,ga. .). 

Pre-volitional :  see  PRE-  B.  i  d. 

t  Prevost,  II  prev6t.  [a.  OF.  prevost,  mod. 
F.  prevSt  (prcvo):— L.  prsepositus  one  appointed 
over  others,  PROVOST.]  The  French  equivalent  of 
PROVOST,  retained  by  Caxton  in  translating  from 
Fr.,  and  used  in  modern  times  in  reference  to  France 
and  the  Channel  Islands. 

fl.  The  provost  or  president  of  a  chapter  or 
collegiate  church ;  —  PROVOST  i.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  ssb/i  Whome  wilt  thou  gyue 
me  of  thise  preuostes  that  entende  not  more  to  empte  the 
purse  of  his  subgettis  than  [etc.]?  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI. 
90/1  Gassendi  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral 
of  Digne,  where  he  was.  .appointed  prevot  of  the  church. 

||  2.  a.  In  France :  Formerly,  an  officer  of  the  king 
or  a  feudal  seigneur  charged  in  his  name  to  collect 
imposts  and  administer  justice ;  also,  a  provost- 
marshal  ;  now,  the  judge  of  a  prevotal  court. 

t  Prevost  de  I' haslet,  an  officer  of  the  French  King's  house, 
hold,  who  had  cognizance  of  criminal  cases  affecting 
members  of  the  court. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  20  Apr.,  The  Prevost  Martial,  with 
his  assistants,  going  in  persuite.  1*70  COTTON  Espernon  in. 
xi.  538  An  Archer  belonging  to  the  Prevost  de  1'Hostel, 
that  the  Partners  had  substituted,  for  the  gathering  in  of 
this  Impost.  Ibid.  xn.  617  He  sent  a  Prevost  to  take  him, 
wherein  he  was  also  so  successful,  as  to  have  him  forc'd 
away  from  his  own  Country.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  x_xv, 
What  he  has  done  requires  the  chastisement  of  my  preVot. 
b.  In  Guernsey :  The  name  of  the  officer  cor- 
responding to  the  High  Sheriff  of  an  English 
county;  also,  both  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  an 
estates  bailiff  or  sergeant  of  a  fief. 

[1331  Precepte  d 'Assize  (Billet  d'Etat,  Guernsey  9  May 
1906)  Ung  sergeant  appelle  le  Prevost  du  Roy.  '58o-4i3 
Approbation  des  Lois  (1897)  9  Les  Seigneurs  qui  ont  preV6ts 
ou  meuniers  les  peuvent  faire  arreter  par  le  PreVdt  du  Roi.) 

1682  WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  55  The  King's 
Pre'vot  is  elected  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Jurats  are. 
His  office  is.  .to  bring  all  criminals  before  them  [the  court] 

..to  see  the  sentence  executed.  He  executes  all  arrests. 
Ibid.  68  The  private  men's  fiefs,  most  commonly  the  rents 
are  received  by  prev6ts.  Ibid,  [see  PfiEvdTE].  1857  Order 
in  Council  21  Feb.,  That  the  Prevost  is  the  Executive  Officer 

of  Justice  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  both  in  civil  and  in 

criminal  matters.    1862  ANSTED  Channel Isl.  iv.  xxiii.  (ed.  2) 

525  In  Jersey  there  is  an  officer  called  Vicomte,  or  Viscount, 

who  represents  the  High  Sheriff  of  an  English  County. 

The  corresponding  officer  in  Guernsey  is  called  the  Prevot. 

1908  A.  HILGROVE  TURNER  in  Let.  to  Editor,  In  ten  of  the 
twelve  parishes  of  Jersey  there  are  subordinate  officers  of 
the  Royal  Court  called  '  The  King's  Prevots  '.    These  are 
furnished  in  turn  by  the  various  proprietors  on  the  Crown 
fiefs. .  .There  are  also  what  de  Geyt  calls '  les  petits  Prevosts ', 
i.e.  Prevots  of  Fiefs  subalternes  '  or  private  fiefs. 

Hence  t  Pre'vostsliip,  the  office,  jurisdiction,  or 
district  of  a  prevost;  Pre'votal  $¥ .  prfuStal]  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  French  prevot ;  prevotal  court, 
a  French  temporary  criminal  tribunal,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal ;  ||  Pz6v6t6  [F.,  =  PROVOSTY], 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  a  fief  held  by  a  prevot. 

1577  F.  de  L  'isle's  Legendarie  A  vi ,  The  seconde  [daughter] 
..was  giuen  to  lames  Marquise  of  Baden,  with  the  dowrye 
of  three  preuostshipps.. besides  a  good  summe  of  money. 
1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  303  Military  police  was 
established ;  the  ordinary  laws  suspended ;  a  prevotal 
tribunal  erected  at  Mayence,  1839  Blackvj.  Mag.  XLV. 
435  Nine  years  of  agitations,  civil  war,  regicide,  insurrec- 
tions, prevotal  courts,  states  of  siege,  and  then  amnesty,  order, 
prosperity,  and  peace.  1682  WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey 
(1822)  68  There  are  yet  other  fiefs  where  the  lord's  rent  is 
received  by  prevotes,  which  are  tenements  or  lands,  parcel 
of  the  fief,  obliged  by  their  tenure  to  collect  the  lord's  rents. 

. .  Such  as  hold  by  this  sort  of  tenure  are,  in  the  old  Coutumier, 
called  prevots-receveurs. 

Prevoyance  (prfvoi-ans).  rare.  [a.  F.  pre- 
voyance, f.  privoir  :-L.  pryvidere  to  PREVIDE  :  see 
-ANCE.]  Foresight.  So  Prevoyant  a.  [ad.  F. 
prevoyant,  pres.  pple.  of  prlvoir\,  foreseeing. 

1820  C.  R.  MATUHIN  Melmoth  (1892)  III.  xxvii.  93  To 
whom  misfortune  had  taught  an  anxious  and  jealous  pre 
voyance.  Ibid.  xxx.  229  Affectionate  and  delicate  pre- 
voyance. 1862  MRS.  OLIPHANT  E.  Irving  I.  vi.  149  But 

Nature,  prevoyant,  tingled  into  his  heart  an  inarticulate 
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thrill  of  prophecy.  1883  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  lone  yiii,  The 
lirl  is  all  obedience  and  prevoyance,  all  self-sacrifice  and 
levotion. 

Prevy,  Prevyledge,  obs.  ff.  PRIVY,  PRIVILEGE. 

t  Prew.  Obs.  [var.  o(preu,pru  :  cf.  PBEU  a.]  A 
parallel  ME.  form  of  PROW,  advantage,  profit,  good ; 
to  his  prew,  advantageously. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12754  penne  had 
Marcel  a  neuew  pat  was  horsed  vntil  his  prew. 

Pre wa  (for  prevd),  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRIVY. 

Prewarn  (przwgun),  v.  rare.  [PflE-  A.  I.] 
trans,  a.  To  give  warning  of  (an  event)  before- 
hand, b.  To  warn  (a  person)  beforehand ;  to 
forewarn.  Hence  Prewa-rning  vbl.  sb. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Verities  Commit].  (1878)  31  Deseruing 
either  prewarning  in  the  beginning,  or  reproofe  in  the  ende. 
1612  Two  Noble  K.  v.  i,  [Whose  approach]  Comets  prewarne ; 
whose  havocke  in  vaste  feild  Unearthed  skulls  proclaime. 
1881  DUFFIELD  Don  Quix.  II.  xxxvii.  184,  I  am  prewarned 
..of  this  my  squire  that  your  greatness  is  overthrown. 

Prewe  (w  -  v),  obs.  Sc.  f.  PRIVY,  PROOF, 
PROVE.  Prewely,  Prewete  (w  =  z/),  obs.  Sc. 
ff.  PRIVILY,  PRIVITY.  Prews,  -e,  obs.  ff.  PHUCE. 
Prewy,  -ledge,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PRIVY,  PRIVILEGE. 

Prex.  U.  S.  college  slang  for  PRESIDENT  (of  a 
college). 

1858  N.  Y.  Tribune  16  Oct.  3/2  But  the  face  of  the  '  Prex ' 
[of  Amherst  College]  appearing,  all  parties  ceased  con- 
tention. i86a  Mem.  Hamilton  Coll.  154  Prex  Backus  was 
a  jovial  Prex,  The  roughest,  kindest  of  his  sex. 

Prey  (pr^1),  sb.  Forms:  3  preije,  3-6  praie, 
3-7  preie,  preye,  4  preje,  4-5  prai,  prei,  4-7 
pray(e,  6  Sc.  pra,  praii ;  4-  prey.  0.  5-6  proye, 
proie.  [ME.  preye,  a.  G?. preie  (a  1 140  in  Godef.) 
booty,  prey,  also  a  flock,  later  OF.  and  mod.F. 
proie,  earlier  OF.  *preide,  Pr.,  It.  preJa  :-L.  prxda 
booty,  spoil,  prey ;  in  med.L.,  also,  a  flock.  Cf. 
PREDE  sb.  The  /3-form  was  immed.  from  15th  c.  F. 

Now  collective:  formerly  also  with  a,  and//.] 
I.  1.  That  which  is  taken  in  war,  or  by  pillage 
or  violence;    booty,  spoil,  plunder.      Formerly, 
often  with  pi.  t  In  prey,  t  to  prey,  as  a  prey.  arch, 
rare. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  4028  Dis  leun  sal  o3er  folc  freten,  Lend 
canaan  al  preije  bi-geten.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6163  pe 
deneis.  .wende  estward  in  to  kent  &  robbede  here  vaste  & 
hor  preye  at  medeweie  in  to  ssipes  caste.  138*  WVCLIF 
i  Mace.  i.  33  He  toke  prayes  of  the  citee  [1388  preies ;  Vulg. 
spolia\  and  brente  it  with  fijr.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.) 
31  The  men  of  Gaule  had  wonne  gret  praies  and  good,  as 
horse  harneis,  vesselle  of  golde  and  of  silver  gret  plente. 
«535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  89  To  be  maid  als 
with  cure  mortall  fa,  At  thair  plesour  baiih  presoner  and 
pra.  1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  vii.  (1565)  237  Al  the  rest  of  the 
prysoners  he  dystrybuted  among  hys  souldiers  euery  man 
one  in  name  of  a  pray.  1580  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III. 
308  Exponand..the  saidis  comphners  gutdis..,  in  prey  to 


hand  upon  them.  1641  Declar.  to  Chas.  I  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  529  The  Prey,  or  Booty  which  they  take 
from  the  English,  they  mark  with  the  Queen  is  mark.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Ceorg.  111.621  Thy  faithful  Dogs..  hold  at 
Bay  The  Mountain  Robbers,  rushing  to  the  Prey. 

0.  1481  CAXTON  Gedefroy  ccxii.  310  There  gadred  he 
many  grete  proves,  that  is  to  wete,  horses,  beufes,  Kyen  and 
sheep,  And  ryche  prysonners.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xi. 
loi  Where  as  byfore  he  wasapowere  knyght  he  was  becom 

Sche  by  the  proyes  that  he  had  goten  and  taken.    1551 
ULO'ET,  Proye,  praye,  and  spoyle. 

.  (In  Scriptural  use.)  That  which  one  brings 


away  or  saves  from  any  contest,  etc. 

WYCLIF  Jer.  xxi.  9  He  that  goith  out,..schal  lyue, 


our  owne  lives  may  be  given  us  as  a  prey,  if  we  can  speed 
for  no  more.  1827  KEBLE  Christian  Year,  ut&S.  aft.  frm. 
vii,  Too  happy  if,  that  dreadful  day,  Thy  life  be  given  thee 
for  a  prey.  .  v 

2.  An  animal  hunted  or  killed,  esp.  (now  only) 
by  carnivorous  animals  for  food  ;  quarry.    Also/^. 

tfi240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  273  pu  band  ta  helle 
dogges,  and  reftes  ham  hare  praie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  833 
pe  strang  be  weker  for  to  sla,  Ilkan  to  mak  of  ober  prai. 
Ibid.  4216  Of  him  has  beistes  made  pair  prai.  loid.  229 
An  hungre  leon  mete  he  son,  Vp  and  dun  his  prai  Vfrm. 
prey]  sekand.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  258  As  the  Tigre 
his  time  awaiteth  In  hope  forto  cacche  his  preie.  1481 


oaift*  flMAV.  iv.  \*suw  *uy  ow  ««'.  ...-/   1 -          -       _ 

become  a  pray  to  Vermine.     1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658) 
686  The  Crocodiles ..  run  up  and  down  to  seek  preys  to 
satisfie  their  hunger.     1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.Sea  (184: 
70  There  doth  accompany  this  fish  [shark]  divers  h          >nes, 


r  12    ine  Hungry   laimiy   new    it«*~    ---• — --   -  -VZ- 

I8S3  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sit.  (.873)  II.  L  ii..75  Down  they 
came  one  after  another,  like  wolves  after  their  prey. 

p.    1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  &  sop  I.  xiv,  The  Egle  beganne 
to  flyhe  and  lete  fall  his  proye. 

t  b.  That  which  is  procured  or  serves  for  food. 

and 
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\orig.  I  Hi  se  praedae  accingunt]  the  bankettesgan  beginne.) 
1683  Brit.  Spec.  41  [They]  satisfied  their  Hunger  with  any 
sort  of  Prey,  as  Venison,  Natural  Fruits,  and  Milk,  and  many 
times  witli  Roots  and  Barks  of  Trees. 
8.  One  who  or  that  which  falls  or  is  given  into 
the  power  of  (a)  a  hostile  or  injurious  person,  or 
(b)  an  injurious  influence ;  a  victim  :  esp.  in  const. 
to  be  or  become  a  prey  to. 

(a)  c  I3»S  Metr.  Horn.  55  Satanas  was  ful  redie,  And  tok 
that  sawel  gredilye,  And  mad  ful  gret  joi  of  his  prai.  c  1330 
R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  269  Opon  be  brid  day,  at  a  toun 
hamelet,  Thomas  was  his  pray,  as  he  to  mete  was  set.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  5143  But  unto  Love  I  was  so  thral,  Which  calhth 
over-al  his  pray,  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  14  Lete  me  not  be 
be  feendis  pray.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  331  The  i 
Emperour  setteth  forth  against  them  new  proclamations,  & 
niaketh  them  a  praye  vnto  all  men.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp. 
Dan.  p.  Ixxviii,  Like  to  make  us  a  prey  to  the  common 
enemy.  1757  BURKE  Atridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  vii.  Wks.  1842  II. 
579  Jerusalem  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  arms.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  194  A  man  who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey 
of  gamesters.  1878  SIMPSON  Sc/i.  Shaks.  1. 140  The  Cardinal 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  after  a  brief  reign  left  it  a  prey 
to  pretenders. 

P.  1413  Pi/gr.Sowle  (Caxton  1483) iv.  xxx.  78  The  chyue- 
tayns..yeuen  weyc  to  their  enemyes  and  made  the  peple 
proye  to  them. 

(o)  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  ('/,  n.  i.  198, 1  banish  her  my  bed 
and  company  And  giue  her  as  a  prey  to  law  and  shame. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  844  The  slow  creeping  Evil 
eats  his  way,  Consumes  the  parching  Limbs,  and  makes  the 
Life  his  Prey.  1741  WATTS  Imprm.  Mind\.  i.  §  15  Given 
up  a  Prey  to  a  thousand  prejudices.  175"  GRAY  Elegy  xxii, 
lodumbForgetfulnessaprey.  i77oGoLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  51 
111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  Where  wealth  i 
accumulates,  and  men  decay.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  in. 
iv,  An  unresisting  prey  to  that  inscrutable  toothache. 
4.  The  action  of  preying ;  seizing  or  taking  by 
force  or  violence,  or  (of  an  animal)  in  order  to 
devour;  depredation,  pillage,  capture,  seizure. 
Now  rare. 

ij»3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxciii.  675  heading,  Of  the 
great  pillage  and  proves  [taole  of  contents  proies]'  done  by    I 
the  Chanone   Robirsarde  and   his  company  agaynst  the    I 
kynge  of  Castyll.     1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed    < 
II.  ii2/i  Ormond..by  the  daitie  inuasions  and  preies  of 
Piers  Grace  was  almost  wasted  and  vnhabited.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  i.  xiv.  6s  To  expose  himselfe  to  Prey . .  rather  than 
to  dispose  himselfe  to  Peace.     167$  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  j.     \ 
Williamson  Wks.  1731 II.  350  Both  Parties  will  be  out  upon 
Prey.     17.1    BRADLEY  Philos.   Ace.   Wks.  Nat.  116  The 
Otter.. whose  Prey  is  chiefly  upon  Fish.     1787  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  ico  The  general  prey  of  the  rich  on  the 
poor.    1855  TENNYSON  Maud  iv.  iv,  The  whole  little  wood 
where  I  sit  is  a  world  of  plunder  and  prey, 

b.  Beast,  bird  (\  fowl),  fa  ft,  etc.,  of  prey:  one 
that  kills  and  devours  other  animals;  a  predatory 
or  rapacious  beast,  etc. 

1340   Ayenb.   142  Uor  be  uo^les  of  praye  bet  byeh  be 
dyculen.     1485  CAXTON  C/uts.  Gt.  107  Fawcons  and  other    : 
byrdes  of  proye.     c  153*  Do  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.    \ 
910   heading.    Haukes    of  pray    syxtene    kyndes.      1661 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  8  Even  beasts  of  prey  are 
not  such  to  those  of  their  own  kind.     1711  BRADLEY  Philos. 
Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  51  Subject  to  the  voracious  Appetites  of 
the  Fish  of  Prey.     1854  Birds  of  prey  [see  RAPTOR  4]. 

trans/,  a  173*  GAY  Fables  n.  xii.  24  Yet  this  you  do,  when- 
e'er you  play  Among  the  gentlemen  of  prey. 

II.  f  5.  trans/.  A  company  of  men,  a  troop,  an 
army.  Obs.     [So  OK.  proie,  troupeau  (a  1300  in 
Godef.),  med.L.  prseJa  (Du  Cange).] 

a  1300  K.  Horn  1235  Horn  tok  his  preie  And  dude  him  in 
be  weie.  13..  A".  Alts.  1991  (Bodl.  MS.)  Alisaundre  H  foo 
. .  Liggep  now  wi(i  swiche  preyc  pat  he  wrijeb  al  be  contreye. 
Hid.  2595  Of  his  poeple  be  grete  praye  Lasted  twenty  mifen 
wave. 

III.  0.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  objective,  as 
prey-catcher,    -devourer,    -getter,    -seeker,    -taker; 
prey  bird,  fish,  a  bird,  fish  of  prey. 

1811  BYKON  Ch.  Har.  i.  Ixxxviii,  Unworthy  of  the  "prey, 
bird's  maw.  i8«i  SHELLEY  Hellas  255  The  prey-birds  and 
the  wolves  are  gorged  and  sleep.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  John  x.  72  To  discerne  the  true  shepeherd  from  y 
thefe  or  *prayecatcher.  1638  FALKLAND  in  Jonsonus  Vir- 
oius,  The  *prey-devourer  had  our  prey  been  made.  1899 
O.  PETTERSSON  in  igtA  Cent.  Feb.  295  The  numbers  of 
useful  tishes  devoured  by  "prey  fishes,  &c  i$S»  HULOET, 
•Praye  getter  or  seker,  pntdator.  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's 
Offices  (1556)  85  Who  with  their  riches  do  raunsome  men 
taken  by  'preyeseekers.  1619  MIDDLETON  Love  H  Antiy. 
Wks.  VII.  320  1'he  sturdiest  *prey-taker  that  here  assembles. 

Prey  (.pr^i),  v.  Forms :  3-4  prei-e(n,  4  prai, 
4-7  pray,  5-6  praie,  5-  prey.  0.  6  proie. 
Pa.  t.  preyed ;  3  preide,  5-6  Sc.  prayit,  6  preid, 
prayde.  [ME.  a.  OF.  freer,  prefer  (in  earlier 
form,  preder,  c  1040  in  Godef.) :— late  L.  prxddre 
(Vulgate),  collateral  form  of  prseddrt  to  plunder, 
spoil,  rob,  f.  prseda  PREY  sb.  Cf.  PREDE  v.} 

fl.  trans.  To  plunder,  pillage,  spoil;  to  rob, 
ravage  (a  place,  person,  etc.).  Obs. 

13  .   Cursor  M.  2503  (Colt.)   Siben    bai  spred  to  prai    ! 
[fairS.spoly;  Gat.  winne]  be  land,  Al  bai  tok  bai  forwit    i 
fand.     1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  330  The  nethir  end  of  levy-    ! 
daill  He  prayit  doune  till  him  all  haill.    1411  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  183  The  extorcioner  rubbyth  and  Preyeth    ! 
good  men  and  trew.     1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  925 
To  prey  and  spoil  the  Countrey.     1594  SPENSER  Amoretti 
Ivm,  Devouring  tyme  and  changeful  chance  have  prayd,    : 
Her  glories  pride  that  none  may  it  repayre.     1654  R.  COD- 
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fb.  To  make  prey  or  spoil  of;  to  take  posses- 
sion of  as  booty.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  SPENSER  J?. Q.  v.  iv.  14  Yet  my  good  lucke  he  shall  not 
likewise  pray.  I  fid.  vi.  x.  35  His  loves  deare  spoile,  in 
which  his  heart  was  prayde.  16*3  BINGHAM  Xenophon  7 
Tin:  Cilicians,  abundance  of  whose  persons  and  goods,  we 
haue  preid  and  carrie  with  vs. 

2.  intr.  To  take  booty ;  to  pillage,  plunder ;  to 
prey  on,  upon,  •'rover  -  sense  I. 

i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  471  Hii  wende  aboute  &  preide, 


horn  ne  mijte  no?t  atslonde.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  226 
The  king  gert  men  of  gret  nobillay  Ryde  in-till  ynglande, 
for  till  pray,  r:  1400  Destr.  Troy  2643  If  Parys  with  a 


pepull  past  into  Grese,  In  purpas  to  pray  or  profet  to  gete. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  115  Either  to  aske  that  which 
was  another  mans  right,  or  else  to  pray  vpon  that  which 
was  none  of  their  owne.  1634  Sin  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  71 
He  gaue..  treasure  there,  to  the  lanizaries  and  Spaheis  tu 
prey  ouer.  1840  MACAULAY  Ea.,  Clwe(iWj)  530  Ferocious 
invaders  had  descended  through  the  western  passes  to  prey 
on  the  defenceless  wealth  of  Hindostan.  1879  YEATS 
Growth  Comm.  264  The  buccaneers  preying  upon  Spanish 
commerce  were  masters  of  the  smaller  W.  India  Islands. 

3.  intr.  To  seek  for  or  take  prey,  as  an  animal ; 
csp.  with  on,  upon :  To  seize  and  kill  as  prey  ;  to 
kill  and  devour,  to  feed  on.  Alsoy^-. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  13  The  princes  ware  like  til 
the  leoun,  that  is  the  deuel,  redy  til  pray  of  mannys  saule. 
'S7S  TURBERV.  Generic  185  They  pray  also  vppon  all  Pullen. 
Ibid.,  After  three  dayes  they  [Badgers]  haue  come  out  for 
pure  hunger,  and  gone  to  praye  for  meate.  1575  —  Falconrie 
156  As  they  feede  when  they  pray  of  themselues  at  large. 
1580  SIDNEY  fs.  xvui.  ii,  On  me  the  paines  of  death,  .gaii 
to  prey.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxi.  (1592)  323  He 
prepareth  foode  for  the  Rauens  to  pray  vpon.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  iv.  iii.  119  Tis  The  royall  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing,  that  doth  seeme  as  dead,  itfio  Row* 
LANDS  Martin  Mark-all  14  Brokers  1  meane  and  Vsurers, 
that  like  vultures  prey  vpon  the  simple.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 


RINGTON  tr.  Ixstine  xxiv.  336  Having  plundered  the  Towns, 
and  preyed  the  Fields. 

0.    1561  J.  SHUTE  Camolnt's  Turk.  Wars  39  The  Turckes 
.  .went  and  spoyled  and  proied  all  the  contra. 


public  revenues. 

Preyer,  -ere,  -or,  obs.  forms  of  PBAYEB. 

t  Preyfal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PBEY  so.  +  -FUL.] 
Killing  much  prey  or  quarry;  prone  to  prey. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  58  The  prayfull  Princesse 
pearst  and  prickt  a  prettie  pleasing  Pricket.  1614  CHAPMAN 
Homer' i  Hfmn  to  Venus  1 1 5  The  Preyfull  broode  of  sauage 
Beasts. 

Preying,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PBEY  v.  +  -ING  '.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PBEY  ;  pillaging,  plundering. 

1588  KYD  Househ.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901)  276  In  the  olde  time 
prayeng  or  robberye  was  not  to  be  blamed.  1651  Mounts 
Govt.  Sf  Sac.  xiii.  §  14.  203  Preying  b  nothing  else  but  a 
warre  waged  with  small  forces.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  Africa  App.  i.  664,  I  hate  the  preying  upon  emotional 
sympathy  by  misrepresentation. 

Preying,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
preys;  predatory,  predacious  \fig.  wearing,  baneful. 

1611  FLORIO,  Alita,  a  kind  of  praing  bird.  1811-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  74  Preying  anxiety  or  lurk- 
ing discontent. 

Preyne,  obs.  f.  PBZEN.  Preynkte,  preynte, 
obs.  pa.  t.  of  PBINK  z/.i  Preynte,  Preyntyce, 
obs.  ff.  PBINT,  PRENTICE.  Preys,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PRICE. 
Preyse(n,  preysse,  preyze,  obs.  ff.  PRAISE. 
Preyst,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PRIEST  sb. 

Prezygapophysis  (pr/,zigapf>-fisis).  Anat. 
PI.  -ses  (-slz).  [PBE-  B.  3.]  An  anterior  zyga- 
pophysis;  each  of  the  two  anterior  or  superior 
articular  processes  of  a  vertebra. 

1866  OWEN  Verteor.  Anim.  II.  37  The  neural  arch  [in 
birds]  has  prezygapophyscs,  very  small  postzygapophyses. 
1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  1. 151/1  The  tubercular  pro- 
cess is  represented  by  a  mere  facet  placed  below  the  prezy- 
gapophysis. 

Hence  Prezyffapophysial  (prf,zig8epon-zial)  a., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prezygapophysis. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Priacanthine  (prsiiikarnbain),  a.  and  sb. 
Ichth.  [f.  Priacanthus,  generic  name  (Cuvier 
1817,  f.  Gr.  Trpicwa.  saw +  0*01*0(1  thorn)  +  -INE  1.] 
a.  adj.  Related  to  the  genus  Priacanthus.  b.  sb. 
A  fish  of  this  genus  or  of  the  family  Priacanthidx. 


Another  fox  finds  the  same  fields  to  prey  in.  1841 

Led.,  Man  the  Reformeress.  (Bonn)  II.  240  Every  species 
of  property  is  preyed  on  by  its  own  enemies,  as  iron  by  rust, 
timber  by  rot.  1859  MILL  Liberty  i,  To  prevent  the  weaker 
members  of  the  community  from  being  preyed  upon. 

4.  intr.  To  exert  a  baneful,  wasting,  or  destruc- 
tive influence  on,  upon ;  to  destroy  gradually. 

1713  ADDISON  Cata  in.  ii,  Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life.  1798  FERRIAR 
Illustr.  Sterne  v.  150  The  secret  which  preyed  upon  his 
mind.  1833  WORDSW.  Composed  6y  Sea-Shore  3  How 
baffled  projects  on  the  spirit  prey.  1885  Law  Times  7  Feb. 
270/2  His  health  was  bad,  and  this  had  no  doubt  preyed 
very  much  upon  his  mind. 

Hence  Preyed-upon  ///.  a. 

1888  H.  WALLER  in  Times  12  Nov.  13/3  To  help  the  poor, 
wretched,  preyed-upon  Africans.  1905  Westm.  Gca.  22  Mar. 
2/1  The  preyers  and  the  preyed-upon. 

Prey,  preye,  obs.  forms  of  PBAY. 
Preyohe,  Preyohour,  obs.  ff.  PBEACH,  -KB. 
Preyer  (pr^-ai).    [f.  PBEY  ?.  +  -EBI.]     One 
who  or  that  which  preys. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  i.  in  Holinshed  II.  i/i  She 


PRIAPUS. 

Prial,  dial.  f.  PAIB-BOYAL.    Prian,  var.  PEYAN. 

t  Pri-ape,  st>.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  Priape,  ad.  L. 
Priap-us.}  •»  PBIAPUS.  Hence  fPrlapa  v.  iitlr. 
(nonce-wa.),  to  act  lasciviously. 

15*1  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  25  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  viii  ,  I 
was  sometime  a  fig  tree  log,.. The  workeman  douted  what 
of  me  were  fittest  to  be  wrought :  A  fourm  to  sit  vpon,  or 
els  a  Priap  God  to  be.  1586  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  vi.  xxxi, 
That  cowled,  celled,  he,  or  she,  whoso,  or  wheresoeuer,  Or 
Uotarie,  or  Secular,  scarce  one  pryaped  neuer.  1598  MARSTON 
SCO.  Villanie  I.  iii,  What  peece  of  lustful!  flesh  Hath  Luscus 
left,  his  Priape  to  redresse  ? 

Priapeau  (pnitipMn),  a.  Also  -tean.  [ad. 
F.  priapc'en,  f.  L.  Priapti-us  (a.  Gr.  Tlfiavti-ot  adj., 
f.  n/n'iirrov  PBIAPUS)  +  -en,  -AN.]  L  Priapic. 

a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  ill.  xxvii.  224  The  Priapaean 
Prowess  of.  .Hercules.  1849  LA  YARD  Nineveh  /t  Kent.  i.  v. 
I.  128  A  broken.. vase,  on  which  were  represented  two 
Priapean  human  figures. 

2.  Anc.Pros.  Name  of  a  logacedic  metre  consist- 
ing of  a  catalectic  Glyconic  and  a  Pherecratean, 
associated  with  poems  to  Priapns. 

It  was  used  by  Anacreon.  also  by  Catullus  (xvii).  and  by 
the  writer  of  the  poem  to  Priapus  in  the  Appendix  Vergl- 
liana,  '  Hunc  ego  o  iuvenes  locum  villulainquc  palustrem  '. 
See  R.  Ellis  Comment,  on  Catullus,  pp.  xliii,  62,  503 ;  Ram- 
say Prosody  214;  Gildersleeve  Lot.  Cram.  805. 

Priapian,  Priapifonn :  see  s.  v.  PBIAPOS. 

Priapic  (pr3i,avpik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  PBIAP-CS  +• 
-10.  So  F.  priapifue.]  Of  or  relating  to  Priapus 
or  his  cult ;  phallic. 

1786  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Worship  of  Priapus  (1865)  145  The 
use  of  priapic  figures  as  amulets.. so  common  among  the 
Romans,  was  certainly  continued  through  the  middle  ages. 
1818  —  Symbolic  Lang.  (1876)  30  The  key  which  is  still 
worn,  with  the  Priapic  hand,  as  an  amulet,  by  the  women 
of  Italy.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Axe.  Art  |  241 
(ed.  2)  247  note,  Baal-Peor  in  Moab  was  probably  priapic. 
1881  Q.  Rev.  July  50  Priapic  and  pornographic  literature. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Verses  of  obscene  nature  addressed  to 
Priapus.  [med.L.  priapia.] 

iMJ  SYMONDS  in  Life  (1895)  1. 324  Unpardonable  panderism 
no  less  odious  than  Latin  Priapics. 

Priapism  (prai-apiz'm).  [  •=  F.  priapisme,  ad. 
late  L.  Priapism-us,  a.  Gr.  Tlpiamo-p-os  (Galen), 
n.  of  action  (.  Tlpiairiftiv  to  act  Priapus,  to  be 
lewd :  see  PBIAPUS  and  -ISM.] 

1.  Path.  Persistent  erection  of  the  penis. 

[1590  BARROI'GH  Meth.  Physick  170  Priapismus.]  111615 
FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Elder  Bro.  iv.  iv,  Potatoes  and  Eringoes, 
and,  as  I  take  it,  Can tharides— Excellent,  a  Priapism  follows. 
1616  BACON  Sylva  J  722  Lust  causeth  a  Flagrancy  in  the 
Eyes;  and  Priapisme.  1875  H.  C  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  563 
Neither  amatory  desire  nor  true  priapism  is,  however,  a  con- 
stant symptom  in  cantharidal  poisoning.  1894  Lancet 
3  Nov.  1031  There  was  complete  retention  of  urine,  but  no 
priapism. 

2.  •=  PBIAPUS  3 ;  also,  an  obscene  mental  image. 
166*  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  K//(i8«7)  117  Two  Priapisms, 

in  brass,  being  votes  or  offerings  to  that  absurd  heathen 
deity.  1896  C.  K.  PAUL  tr.  Huysman's  En  Route  n.  v.  248 
Fluids  passed  before  his  face  and  peopled  the  space  with 
priapisms. 

3.  Licentiousness;  intentional  indecency. 

1758  J.  CLUBBE  Misc.  Tracts,  Hist.  Wheatjield (1770)  I. 
42  The  nakedness  of  the  boys  and  girls. .  I  do  not  consider 
as  a  tincture  of  Priapism,  or  want  of  modesty,  but  real  want 
of  cloathing.  189.  Nation  (N.  Y.)  7  Apr.  262/3  Tho« 
proclamations  of  utter  nudity  which  Emerson  called  'priap- 
ism ',  in  connection  with  '  Leaves  of  Grass  '. 

4.  fig.  Prostitution  to  what  is  low  or  base. 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  xiv.  25^  In  the  absence  of  the 
highest  aims.. there  is  the  suppression  of  the  imagination, 
the  priapism  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding. 

So  t  Frl-api«t,  a  votary  of  Priapus ;  f  Pri-apize 
v.  [ad.  Gr.  Uptam^tiv},  to  act  Priapns  ;  to  be  lewd. 

IS3»  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wits.  366/1  Priapistes, 
ydolaters,  whoremaisters, and  sodomites,  a  1693  Urquhart'* 


Priapus  (prei|,?!-pfc>).     [a,  L.  Priapus,  a.  Gr. 
/>i'ciirosj 

1.  The  Greek  and  Roman  god  of  procreation ; 
hence,  also,  of  gardens,  vineyards,  etc.  (in  which 
his  statues  were  placed). 

1508  PUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  118  Thare  was  the  god  of 
gardingis,  Priapus.  1608  SHAKS.  I'tr.  iv.  vi.  4  Shee  =.  able 
to  freze  the  god  Priapus,  and  vndoe  a  whole  generation. 
1651  STANLEY  Poems  46  Satyrs  Priapusses  in  mourning 
weeds.  1870  ROSSETTI  Jenny,  Let  offerings  nicely  plac'd 
But  hide  Priapus  to  the  waist,  And  whoso  looks  on  him 
shall  see  An  eligible  deity. 

2.  A  statue  or  image  of  the  god  Priapus ;  often 
placed  in  gardens  to  protect  them  from  depredators 
or  as  a  scarecrow. 

1632  SHIRLEY  Ball  iv.  i,  Thou  wot  stop  a  breach  in  a  mudde 
wall.  Or  serve  for  a  Priapus  in  the  garden  to  Fright  away 
crowes.  1633  MARMION  Fine  Companion  v.  i.  Lack.  How 
doe  I  looke.7?  Cro.  Very  dreadfully :  like  a  Citiien  in  a  fray, 
as  fearefull  as  Priapus  in  a  garden.  1743  FIELDING  Tot. 
Andrews  i.  ii.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  L  viii.  4  Tr 
joiner  doubting,  or  to  shape  us,  Into  a  stool,  or  a  Priapus^At 
length  resolved,  for  reasons  wise,  Into  a  god  to  bid  us  nse. 
1756  C.  SMART  tr.  Horace,  Sal.  i.  viii.  (1826)  II.  69. 

3.  A  representation  of  the  male  generative  organ  ; 
a  phallus,     b.  A  drinking-vessel  of  phallic  shape. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  79  Two  Phalli,  or  Priapi 
(huge  Images  of  the  priuie  part  of  a  man'.  1693  TATK  in 
Drydcn'i  Juvenal  n.  143  Another  in  a  Glass.Priapus  swills, 


PBIBBLE. 

While  twisted  Gold  his  platted  Tresses  fills.    1705  ADDISON 
Italy,  Rome  324  Urns,  Lamps,  Lachrymary  Vessels,  Pri- 


apus  s. 


4.  trans/,  a.  The  generative  capacity  or  function. 
b.  Med.  and  Path.  The  male  genitals;  esp.  the 
virile  organ  in  a  state  of  erection. 

1637  T.  MORTON  N.  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  205  This  beast 
[  Beaver]  is  of  a  masculine  vertue  for  the  advancement  of 


t5.  A  kind  of  holothurian.    [I'.priape  de  mer.] 

1765  U>iiv.  Mag.  XXXVII.  129/1  They  have  two  holes 
as  the  priapuses. 

Hence  t^rla-pian  (also  as  jA),  fFria-pish 
atljs.,  of,  relating  or  belonging  to  Priapus,  lewd ; 
obscene ;  Fria'piform  a.,  of  phallic  shape. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.,  Sat.,  Prayse  of  precedent  Poem, 
The  Salaminian  titillations,  Which  tickle  vp  our  leud  Pri- 
apians.  1871  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  37  Called 
priapiform  pessaries.  1530  TINDALE  Ansiv.  More  iv.  ii. 
Wks.  (1573)  320/1  That  filthy  priapishe  confession  which  ye 
spew  in  the  eare. 

Pri'bble.  Weakened  echo  of  PRABBLE,  used 
along  with  it  in  the  phr.  pribble  and  prabble,  and 
the  reduplicated  pribble-prabble  =  Petty  d  ispntation, 
paltry  discussion,  vain  chatter. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  56  It  were  a  goot  motion,  if 
we  leaue  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage 
betweene  Master  Abraham,  and  Mistris  Anne  Page.  1615 
Val.  Welshm.  (1663)  B  iij,  Cousin  Caradoc,  well,  in  all  these 
pribble-prabbles,  how  doth  our  Uncle  Cadallan?  1769 
Stratford  Jubilee  u.  i.  29  Without  any  balderdash  pribble- 
prabble.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xiv,  Miss  P.'s  pribble 
prabble  was,  therefore,  music  to  her  ear.  1855  THACKERAY 
Newcomes  ii,  All  these  squabbles  and  jokes,  and  pribbles 
and  prabbles, . .  may  be  omitted. 

tPrieasour.  06s.  rare-1.  [Derivative  of 
PKICK  v.,  of  unusual  form ;  prob.  of  Anglo-Fr. 
origin.]  ?  A  quick  rider,  (or  perh.)  a  huntsman : 
cf.  PRICKER  2,  3. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  189  A  Monk  ther  was.. he  was  a 
prikasour  \v.  rr.  pryk-,  pric-,  prek-]  aright  Grehoundes  he 
hadde  as  swift  as  fowel  in  flight  Of  prikyng  and  of  huntyng 
for  the  hare  Was  al  his  lust. 

Priccatte,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRICKET. 

Pripche,  obs.  form  of  PHITCH  sb.  and  v. 

Price  (prais),  sb.  Main  forms  :  2-5  pris,  4-7 
prise,  5-  price :  others  see  below.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
pris  (mod.F.  prix)  :-earlier  *prieis  ( =  Pr.  pretz, 
Sp.prez,  It.prezzo) :— late  L.  f  rectum,  orig. pretium 
'  price,  value,  wages,  reward';  in  OF.  also  '  honour, 
praise,  prize'.  The  long  i  of  ME.  pris  was 
variously  represented  by  ii,  if,  iy,  yi,  y,  ie,  and 
indicated  later  by  final  e,  prise ;  but  to  avoid  the  z 
sound  of  i  between  two  vowels  (cf.  rise,  wise),  prise 
was  changed  to  price  (as  in  dice,  mice,  twice). 
The  pi.  had,  sometimes  at  least,  the  z  sound  (cf. 
house,  houses')  and  was  commonly  written  prises, 
prizes  in  i6-i7th  c.;  but  though  (prsi'zfc)  is  still 
common  dialectally  and  with  individuals,  the 
standard  pronunciation  is  now  (prai'ste)  after  the 
sing.,  prices  being  thus  distinguished  from  prizes. 
ME.  pris  had  all  the  OF.  senses  '  price,  value, 
honour,  prize,  praise ' ;  it  first  threw  off  the  last 
of  these,  for  which  in  I5th  c.  the  sb.  preise,  PRAISE, 
was  formed  from  the  cognate  vb.  preisen,  PRAISE. 
Daring  the  last  300  years  it  has  also  thrown  off  the 
fourth  sense,  for  which  the  by-form  PRIZE  has  been 
established.  The  sense  '  honour '  is  obsolete,  that 
of  worth  or  value  ('  a  pearl  of  great  price ')  obs.  or 
arch.,  so  that  price  now  retains  only  the  primitive 
sense  of  OF.  pris  and  L.  pretium.  See  also 
PRAISE  sb.  and  v.,  PRIZE  sb.  and  v.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  2-5  pris  Upriis.priys,  4-5  prijs,  prys,  preis, 
5  pryys,  priss,  -e,  pries,  5-6  pryis,  pryss). 

in'  3V*'  VT  K'S  'T  B-  6'  "L  '"S0  *>"'*  ^"*»«  6 
in  Inn.  Coll.  Horn.  App.  255  Of  alle  wimmen  bu  hluest 
bet  pris.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Haudl.  Synne  6635  A  ryche  man 
was  sum  tyme  of  prys.  13..  Guy  Wo.™.  (AJ  7,2  be 
mantels  weren i  of  michel  priis.  13..  Cursor  M.  461,  (Gott  ) 
pu  art  sua  mekil  of  prijs,  Ibid.  ,6529  '  Lo  !  here  be  preis ' 
he  saul/bat  i  gun  for  mi  lauerd  sell  *.  !,..£.£  AUit  P 
A.  754  Quat.kyn  of  priys  Berez  be  perle  so  maskellez.  ,'37s 
HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  21  Thai  suld  weUI  hawe  pryss.  c  iffe 

cu£"*h     12*      "•  32™S-',te  m°re  priss  W^ron'IfS 
3  XX"'25  Thei  deu°"r=den  soule,  of  the  nedi 

'38«  IMd.,  Thei  token  richesses 


.    f~\    ~  v, ~    ••—••—  «"«   tiivi  pries,      c  1400  or 

Alexius  (Laud)  92  She  was..Louelich,  &  of  zret  priis 
a  1400-50  ,4  lexander  4242  Mare  passand  of  prisse  ban  all  bi 
proude  rewmes.  ^1470  HENRY  Wallace  H.  2  In  prys  of 
armys.  £1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  26/20  At  pris  of  viii 
pens.  ctsfoA.  Scorr  Poems.  (S.  T.  S.)  vi.  32  Thocht  gold 
glf  grittar  pryss. 

H.  4-7  prise  (5-6  pryse,  6-8  (9  dial.}  prize). 

c  1325  .rt/cry.  //OOT.  18  Another  an  honderet  or  the  prise 
Irinu  penis].  13. .  Cursor  M.  6146  (Cott.)  Clathes  bat  was 
pnse  dere.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1143  Worldes 
riches  of  grete  pryse.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  291/1  A  Pryse  of 
wodde,  lucar.  1567  Gude  *  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  91  And  all 
gude  men  he  haldis  in  to  pryse.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silk. 
monies  75  Your  new  found  stuffe,  chaflred  at  highest  prize 


1342 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Soccalmi's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  333 
Purchased ..  at  the  prise  of  much  blood.  1707  Reflex,  upon 
Ridicule  213  Who.. would,  at  any  Prize,  have  Intimacies 
with  the  Great.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v., 
1 1  baint  gwain  to  gee  no  jis  prize '  [such  price].  1888 
Sliejfield  Gloss.,  Prize,  sb.  the  price,  as  of  goods. 
7.  (4-7  pryoe)  5-  price. 

13..  (MS.  a  1400) CoeriieL. 395  To  be  bolde  to  Wynne  the 
pryce.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  10415  (Laud)  This  lady  was  of 
muche  price  [earlier  MSS.  pris,  prise],  1617  SIR  W.  MURE 
Misc.  Poems  xxi.  44  Of  highest  pryce. 
5.  plural.  4-  prices  (4  -is,  6-7  pryces ;  6  prises, 
6-8  prizes). 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  iv.  34^  Thei  sellynge  brou^ten  to  the 
prices  [v.  r.  pris ;  1388  pricis,  v.  r.  priys]  of  tho  tbingis  that 
thei  solden.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  17  b,  In  Athenes 
the  prices  of  all  thynges  was  veray  high.  1599  HAKLUYT 
yoy.  II.  i.  217  To  buy  or  sell  at  the  prises  currant.  1627 
HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  145  The  high  prizes  of  victuals. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  iv.  xi.  292  Thus  the  prices  of 
Martyrs  ashes  rise  and  fall  in  Smithfield  market.  1653 
HOLCROFT  Procopius  ill.  93  But  Bessas.  .grew  rich,  hunger 
and  necessity  setting  the  prises  for  him.  1697  T.  BROWN 
Dispensary  u.  Wks.  1709  III.  in.  81  To  settle  what  ought 
to  be  the  Prizes  of  our  Medicines.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  3  That  the  same  goods  should  not  be  sold  at  two 
prices  on  the  same  day. 
B.  Signification. 

I.  Money,  or  the  like,  paid  for  something. 
L  The  money  (or  other  equivalent)  for  which 
anything  is  bought  or  sold  (or  a  thing  or  person 
ransomed  or  redeemed) ;  the  rate  at  which  this  is 
done  or  proposed ;  also,  less  usually,  money  paid 
as  the  equivalent  of  labour,  wages ;  rate  of  wages. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  15067  (Cott.)  Moder,  i  haf  mi  maister 
said . .  And  in  mi  purs  pe  pris  i  bere.  1382  [see  A.  5].  1388 
WYCLIF  Isa.  xtv.  13  He  schal  delyuere  my  prisoneris  not  in 
prijs.  1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  477/2  Uch  of  hem  have., 
yerely  xxvij.  vm<£  and  a  Robe  pris  of  xj.  1461  Cal.  Anc. 
Kec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  308  To  syll  the  whet  iiiLrf.  undyr  the 
comyn  prys  in  every  peke.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  clxv. 
244  To  haue  vytaylles  at  resonable  prys.  c  1489  —  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  xxviii.  577,  I  wyll  not  reteyn  you  for  that  pryse 
that  I  do  knaves,  for  I  shall  paye  you  in  conscyence  after 
the  werke  that  ye  shall  doo.  1533  COVERDALE  Zech.  xi.  13 
A  goodly  pryce  for  me  to  be  valued  at  of  them.  1506  SHAKS. 
Merck,  v,  in.  v.  26  This  making  of  Christians  wilfraise  the 
price  of  Hogs.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  217  When  as  the 
Marchant  thinketh  that  he  cannot  sell  his  goods  at  the  prise 
currant.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevcnot's  Trav.  i.  32  The 
common  price  of  the  Bagnio,  is  two  Aspres  to  the  Master. 
1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  151  Is  the  reward  of  Virtue  bread? 
That,  Vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil.  1745  De  Foe's 
Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  202  She  comes  up  to  his  price 
within  half-a-crown  a  yard.  1828  LD.  GRENVILLE  Sink. 
Fund  45  The  farmer  who  has  sold  his  wheat  at  its  market 
price,  has  obtained  for  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  just 
equivalent.  1885  Blanch.  Exam.  10  Sept.  5/3  He  is  sup- 
plied .  .at  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  trade  price. 
b.  Pol.  Econ.  (See  quots.) 

1691  LOCKE  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  49  The  Value 
or  Price  of  any  thing,  being  only  the  respective  Estimate  it 
bears  to  some  other,  which  it  comes  in  Competition  with. 
'757  J°s.  HARRIS  Coins  94  What  measures  and  pays  the 
price  of  labour  will  be  ultimately  the  real  standard  of  the 
nation.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  v.  (1869)  I.  31  The  real 
price  of  everything,  what  everything  really  costs  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring 
it... Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money 
that  was  paid  for  all  things.  Ibid.  34  Labour. .  is  their  real 
price ;  money  is  their  nominal  price  only.  1848  MILL  Pol. 
Econ.  in.  i.  §  2  Exchange  value  requires  to  be  distinguished 
from  Price. ._.  The  most  accurate  modern  writers  . .  have 
employed  Price  to  express  the  value  of  a  thine  in  relation 
to  money ;  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  it  will  exchange. 
1862  RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last  iv.  136  The  price  of  anything 
is  the  quantity  of  labour  given  by  the  person  desiring  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ. 
HI.  i.  307^  If  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  estimated  by  com- 
paring it  with  those  precious  metals  which  civilised 
countries  employ  as  money,  then  it  is  said  that  the  price, 
and  not  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  ascertained.  1868 
ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  iii.  (1876)  21  The  price  of  an  article., 
is  its  estimate  in  some  one  uniform  measure.  1900  LD. 
ALDENHAM  Colloquy  on  Currency  ii.  31  Price,  .is  the  ratio. . 
betwten  the  money-measure  and  the  purchaseable  com- 
modity measured.  Price  is  a  Ratio,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  Katio  is  always  Price. 

to.  Phr.  In  price  with  :  in  treaty  to  buy.  Obs. 
i6ai  J.  REYNOLDS  God's  Rev.  agst.  Murder  i.  i.  12  Buying 
a  lewell  from  her  which  she  was  in  price  with,  of  a  Gold- 
Smyth  at  Dijon. 

d.  Payment  of  money  in  purchase  of  something. 
Obs.  exc.  in  phr.  without  price  =  without  payment, 
gratis,  for  nothing  (arcA.}. 

,.  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  393  For  welle  ni;  alle  her 
blessyngis  ben  sett  to  sale  and  to  prise.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Iv. 

Lome,  buy  wme  and  milke  without  money,  and  without 


.  <•"•«/'«'•.  xxvi.  i,  tree  to  the  Poor,  Life's  Waters 
flow,  and  bought  wuhout  a  Price.    I78i  COWPER  Hope  496 
\  Tiu       encouragement  Grace  gives  to  vice,  The  dire 
|    enect  of  Mercy  without  price  1 

e.  Reckoning  or  statement  of  the  value;  estima- 
tion of  value:  in  such  phrases  as  above,  beyond, 
without  pnce  =  so  valuable  that  no  definite  price 
:an  be  reckoned  or  stated  ;  =  PRICELESS  I  ' 
V*??;1  ..i  tJJSXS  tr'  Ct"'^'heda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I. 
"me  was  ab?ue  f if  riciL'a  1*6  "  T  G°'de  a"d  ^'One  that  the 
SvnJ'fn3!,  '3| } ' '  hj  d  a  Sig*t  *°"l™<x"nt£'v?h\&'£tt 
But  wfll \  "  ^  ProCe'  '781  COWPER  Friendship  56 
must  he  mT'tf  5Vffi -e  ?  U.is  'ndeed  above  a»  P"<*.  And 
I  must  be  made  the  basis.  1859  TENNYSON  K«£*  Vivien 


PRICE. 

I    MO  A  robe  Of  samite  without  price  .  .  clung  about  her 
lissome  limbs. 

2.  A  sum  of   money  offered  for  the  capture, 
apprehension,  or  death  of  a  person.     Usually  in 
phr.  to  set  (or  puf)  a  price  on  (the  head  of  ,  etc.). 

1766  tr.  Beccaria's  Ess.  Crimes  xxv.  (1793)  87  The  law.  . 
sets  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  subject.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXIII.  159/2  On  the  6th  of  August  [1745]  a  reward  of 
3o,ooo/.  was  offered,  .to  any  person  who  should  secure  the 
|  eldest^son  of  the  Pretender.  ..  The  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  price  put  upon  his  person,  issued  a  counter  proclamation, 
offering  3o,ooo/.  for  apprehending  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

3.  Betting.   =  ODDS  5. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  30  Jan.,  Cyrus,  .made  such  light  work  of 
the  Aintree  Hunt  Steeplechase  in  November  that  several 
people  wanted  to  know  his  price.  1882  Standard  6  Sept. 
2/3  The  starting  price  of  Air.  Perkins's  horse  was  5  to  i. 
1895  Times  10  Jan.  3/3  The  defendants  and  others  made 
prices  on  the  horses  and  shouted  out  the  odds  as  upon  a 
racecourse. 

4.  The  amount  of  money,  or  other  consideration, 
:    by  which   a  man's   support   or   interest   may  be 

purchased. 

[13.  .  K.  Alls.  1489  (Bodl.  MS.)  Forto  ben  of  his  frenderade. 
pe  Romeynes  hym  sendeb  bis  prise,  And  gretyng,  and 
redy  to  his  seruise.  1631  WEEVER  Auc.  Fun.  Moil.  254  To 
procure  his  fauour  for  an  election,  either  by  petition,  or  price.] 
1780  BENTHAM  Print.  Lfgisl.  xiv.  §  8  note,  It  isa  well-known 
adage,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  a  true  one,  that  every 
man  has  his  price.  1860  WARTER  Sea-boardll.  327  Amongst 
the  lower  orders  most  have  their  price.  1907  Daily  Chron. 
27  Mar.  6/6  By  the  time  Sir  Robert  Walpole  arrived  on  the 
political  scene  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  credited  with 
the  now  familiar  saying,  '  Every  man  has  his  price  '. 

5.  fig.  What  it  costs  to  obtain  some  advantage  ; 
that  which  is  given,  surrendered,  or  undergone,  for 
the  sake  of  something  else.     At  any  price:  what- 
ever it  may  cost,  whatever  loss  or  disadvantage  is 
or  may  be  entailed. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Mm.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  169  The  sleyghti  fox 
.  .Takithe  to  his  larder  at  what  price  he  wold,  Of  gretter  lam- 
bren,  j.,  ij.,  or  thre.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  223  Rosa. 
We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price.  Kin.  Prise  your 
selues:  What  buyes  your  companie  ?  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
age  (1614)  775  They  vse  smokie  fires  in  their  rooms,  almost 
with  the  price  of  their  eyes  sauing  their  skins.  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  Pinto'  s  Trav.  Ixxv.  308  He  determined  to  bring 
his  design  to  pass  at  any  price  whatsoever.  1755  YOUNG 
Centaur  vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  253  The  lowest  price  of  virtue  is 
vigilance,  and  industry  ;  and  if  it  costs  us  no  more,  it  comes 
very  cheap.  1866  R.  W.  DALE  Disc.  Sfec,  Occas.  v.  164 
We  know  at  how  great  a  price  our  inheritance  of  truth  has 
been  purchased. 

II.  Value,  worth.  Obs.  or  arch. 

6.  Preciousness,  value,  worth  ;   the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  (much  or  little)  prized,  valued, 
or  esteemed.      Usually  with   qualifying   adj.,  as 
great,  much,  dear,  high;    little;   some,  no,  etc. 
(See  also  7  a,  and  cf.  8.)  arch. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  290  Dem  berefter  pris,  &  beo  on  hire  be 
deorre.    13.  .  Cursor  M.  29040  (Cott.  Galba)  Fasting  es  of 
WYCLIF  Luke  xii.  7  Je  ben  of  more 


.  . 

ful  grete  prise.    1382  WY 

priys  than  many  sparowis.  1413  Pilgr,  Sovjle  (1483)  iv.  ix.  62 
The  prys  of  myn  Appel  is  of  suche  valewe.  1570-6  LAM- 
BARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  159  The  place  was  at  the  first 
of  little  price,  ifin  BIBLE  Matt.  xiii.  46  One  pearle  of  great 
price  [WYCLIF  oo  preciouse  margarite  ;  TINDALE,  Great, 
Rheims,  one  precious  Dearie].  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
Ded.,  Trial  and  examination  must  give  it  [truth]  price. 


before  When  men  believed  it  had  a  power  indeed. 

fb.-  Personal    or   social    worth;     excellency, 
honourableness.  Obs.     (See  also  7  b.) 


R.  GLOUC 

al  so.    tt  1^--  —  —   —  -ij-  i  —  — 

sum  of  less  and  sum  mare  pris.    ?«I47S  Syr.  lovje  Dcgre 

417  To  watche  that  lady,  muche  of  pryce,  And  her  to  kepe 

fro  her  enemyes.     1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxui. 

616  Two  barownes  of  great  prise  and  hardynesse.    1608  Bp. 

HALL  Cliar.  Virtues  $  V.  i.  47  Those  orphans  which  neuer 

knew  the  price  of  their  father;  they  become  the  heires  of 

his  affection. 

f7.  Of  price  (adj.  phr.)  :  of  great  value,  worth, 
or  excellence.  (Often  passing  into  sense  8  or  9 : 
Highly  esteemed  or  regarded ;  famous,  renowned.) 
Obs.  a.  Of  things:  Precious,  valuable. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2700  He  carf  in  two  gummes  of  pris, 
Two  likenesses  so  grauen  &  meten.  1340-7°  A  iejf'  *  "">&• 
716  A  fair  pocok  of  pris.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  186 
Men  speken  of  Romances  of  prys  Of  Hornchild  and  of 
Ypotys.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13712  In  aparell  of  prise,  on 
a  proud  wyse . .  In  his  palais  of  prise  prudly  he  leuy  t.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IY,  v.  iii.  100  Happie  Newes  of  price.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  n  Faire  pillars  of  marble ..  and  other 
stones  of  price.  1775  BURKE  Sp.  Coiic.  Amer.  Wks.  III. 
124  Freedom  is.. the  commodity  of  price  of  which  you  nave 
the  monopoly. 

t  b.  Of  persons  :  Worthy,  excellent.  Obs. 

1303  [s.e  A.  a.1.  1307  Elegy  Earn.  /,  iv,  With  fourscore 
knyhtes  al  of  pris.  13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  168  Knijtes  to 
hauen  &  holden  of  pris.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1693  Mykell 
pepull  of  prise  &  proude  men  of  Armys.  CI43"  Hjnm 
Virg.  53  Horible  deuelis  of  helle,  pat  sumtyme  were  aungils 
of  prijs.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  26  Men  of  price  and 
renomme.  c  1554  Interlude  of  Youth  B  j  b,  I  can  spede  the 
of  a  seruaunte  of  pryce  That  wildo  the  good  seruice. 

1 8.  Sense  or  estimate  of  worth  ;  esteem,  estima- 
tion, regard.  Chiefly  in  phrases :  to  have  or  hold 
in  (great,  etc.)  price,  to  set  at  (light,  little}  pnce, 


PRICE. 
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PRICK. 


to  have  or  hold  {great,  little~)  price  of,  to  set  or  tell 
{much,  little,  no)  price  of  or  by,  later  to  put  or  set 
(high,  little,  no)  price  upon  ;  also  (without  defining 
word)  to  have  or  hold  in  price,  to  hold  or  tell  price 
of,  to  set  price  by :  to  value  or  esteem  highly.  In 
(much,  some,  etc.)  price :  esteemed,  valued  (much, 
somewhat,  etc.) ;  also  (without  defining  word)  in 
price :  highly  esteemed,  thought  much  of.  Obs. 

,  1250  Gen.  tt  E.r.  292  He  saj  Adam  and  eue  in  mtke[l) 
pris.  c  1300  Kekct  150  Ech  man  tolde  of  him  pris  that  him 
tni^te  iseo.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  206  Wei  biloued 
and  holden  in  greet  prys.  14*9  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  345/2 
Setting  no  price  by  your  saide  Prive  Seal  c  1440  Generydes 
35  Shuld  sctte  hyr  wurchippe  atte  so  lilill  prise.  1526 
llNDALp.  Het>.  xiii.  4  Let  wedlocke  be  had  in  pryce  in  all 
poyntes.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Cornel,  i.  (1876)  35 
They  fall  to  those  sciences  that  they  see  in  some  pryce. 
'594  WILLOBIE  Avisa  (1635)  130  Her  vertue  shall  be  had  in 
prise.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  Eng.  444  Perceiuing  the 
monkes  onely  were  now  in  price,  and  other  cleargy  men  little 
esteemed.  1661  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  PrefT  Gen.  (1713) 
ii  Where  men  have  an  over-proportion'd  Zeal  for  or  against 
such  things  in  Religion  as  God  puts  little  or  no  price  upon, 
fb.  Valuation,  appraisement.  Obs.rart. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  %  Cl.  v.  ii.  183  Caesars  no  Merchant,  to 
make  prize  with  you  Of  things  that  Merchants  sold.  1611 
—  Cymb.  in.  VL  77  Would  ..  they  Had  bin  my  Fathers 
Sonnes,  then  had  my  prize  Bin  lesse,  and  so  more  equall 
ballasting  To  thee  Posthumus. 

III.  Leading  up  to  PRAISE.   Obs.  in  this  form. 
t9.  General  recognition  of  excellence;  honour, 

glory,  renown.  Obs. 

ai»5  After.  R.  66  Heo  hunter?  efter  pris,  &  keccheS 
lastunge.  fa  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1161  Gret  loos 
hath  Largesse,  and  gret  prys.  1 1380  Sir  Ferumb.  467  t>o} 
y  slowe  pe  her  in  fijt,  what  prys  were  bat  for  me?  Men 
wolde  sayn  y  were  to  blame.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 
cxxviii,  That  wil  be  to  the  grete  worschip  and  prise.  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cciv.  240  Certayne  yonge  knyghtes 
and  squyers  to  get  prise  in  armes.  .iusted  one  with  another. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  i.  xxxvii.  3^  In  this  conflict  the  horse- 
men won  greatest  price  and  praise  [L.  gloria\. 

1 10.  The  verbal  expression  of  one's  recognition 
of  worth   or  excellence;     =  PRAISE   sb.    i.  Obs. 
(Survived  longer  in  trie  north.) 

a  1240  Lofsong\n  Cott.  Horn.  305  Prude  &  wilnunge  of  pris. 
c  1310  Sir  Tristr.  1340  Of  ysoude  ban  spekeb  he,  Her  prise. 
Hou  sche  was  gent  and  fre.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Tnylusn.  1536 
(1585)  To  preism  a  man  &  vp  with  pris  hem  reise  A  bousent 
fold  sit  heyaereban  be  sunne.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  325 
The  king,  .hem  axeth  this,  What  king  men  telleu  that  he  is 
..touchende  his  name,  Or  be  it  pris,  or  be  it  blame.  1411 
JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxxviii,  Of  quhom  [the  gods],  In  laud 
and  prise,  With  thankfull  hert  I  say  richt  In  this  wise.  1426 
LVDG,  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  14922  Whan  he  herde  the  prys  was 
more  Off  Davyd  than  off  hym-sylff,  alias!  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  v.  3  Gif  to  that  leuing  Lord  all  pryse, 

T  b.  A  price,  aprys :  so  as  to  gain  praise  or 
approval  ;  laudably.  Obs.  rare~'. 

c  1400  Langl.'s  P.  PI.  C.  xv.  194+1  (MS.  S)  lob  was  a 
paynyin  &  plesede  god  a  prys. 

IV .  Leading  up  to  PRIZE  sb.1  Obs.  in  thi»  form. 

1 11.  The  position  of  excelling  others ;  place  of 
honour ;    first    or    highest   place ;    pre-eminence. 
Usually  in  phr.  to  bear  or  have  the  price,  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,  to  surpass  all  others.  Obs. 

c  1150  Gen.  fy  Ex.  326  A  tre.  .Sat  ouer  alle  oSre  berecS  pris. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  298  Receive  he  scholde  a  certein 
mede  And  in  the  cite  here  a  pris.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  1692 
A  lorde..That  beryth  the  pryce  in  prees.  '1450  LOVELICH 
Grail  xliii.  222  Of  konnengc  hadde  he  not  be  pris.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur •  ix,  xix.  366  Of  goodely  harpynge  he  bereth 
the  pryce  in  the  world.  1540  HVRDF.  tr.  Vivcs  Instr.  Chr. 
Worn.  (1592)  Bvj,  All. .by  one  assent  gaue  her  the  price  of 
goodnesse  and  chastity.  1573  Neiv  Custom  n.  ii.  in  Hazl. 
Dodslcy  III.  28  All  these  bear  the  price. 

f!2.  The  position  of  excelling  in  a  match  or 
struggle  ;  superiority,  victory.  Obs. 

1307  Elegy  Edw.  7,  xi,  In  much  bataille  thou  hadest  pris. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  67  Alle  be  day  bei  fauht,  at 
euen  he  had  be  pris.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  x.  178,  I 
had  letter  to  haue  ben  torn  with  wylde  horses,  than  ony.. 
page  or  pryker  shold  haue  had  prys  on  me.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vi.  clxix.  162  Fynally  the  Danys  wan  the  pryce,  and 
slewe  bothe  the  foresayde  kynges.  1513  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  ccccxv.  726  If  y»  flemynges  had  achyued  the  prise 
ouer  them.  1541  UDALI.  Erasm.  Apoph.  160  Tethrippo  had 
gotten  the  price  &  chief  maisterie  'at  Olympia. 

1 13.  The  symbol,  trophy,  or  reward  of  victory 
or  superiority  (Fr.  le  prix) ;  =  PRIZE  sb.'1,  which 
see  for  examples.  Obs. 

V.  14.   at  t  rib.   and   Comb.,   as  price-history,' 
•issue,  -maintenance,    -making   (MAKE  z».l  130), 
-reduction  price-deciding,-enhancing,  -ruling 'adjs.; 
price-cutting,  the  action  of  '  cutting   down '  or 
lowering  prices,  esp.  in  or  by  way  of  competition ; 
so  price-cutter ;  price-list,  (a)  a  list  of  the  prices 
of  commodities  offered  for  sale  ;  (b)  a  list  of  the 
'  prices  '  or  odds  in  betting  ;  price-mark,  a  mark 
upon  goods  indicating  the  price ;  price-tag,  a  tag 
or  ticket  attached  to   something  and  bearing  an 
indication  of  its  price.    Also  PRICE-CI'RHEXT. 

1901  IV.  y.  Publ.  Wkly.  in  Publ.  Circ.  14  Sept  243/1  This 
firm.. have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  reputation 
as  "price-cutters  on  net  books.  1899  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Oct. 
5/3  'Price  Cutting  in  the  Cycle  Trade.  1784  COWPER  Task 
vi.  291  Oft  as  the  *price-deciding  hammer  falls,  c  1760 
HOGARTH  in  Hilda  Gamlin  Romney  (1894)  24  Let  the  picture 
rust,  Perhaps  Time's  'price-enhancing  dust . .  may  mark  its 
worth.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Jan.  7/3  The  'Price  History  of 


the  Stock.  1901  laid.  18  Feb.  i  i/i  An  introduction,  a  price- 
history  of  the  market.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  13  May  5/3  Some 
of  the  borrowers  will. .find  it  necessary  to  be  generous  in 
their  'price  issue  when  so  many  are  in  the  field.  1631 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  439  [Let  him  beware]  the  eating  of 
Victuals,  and  drinking  of  Wine  without  •price  making; 
least  (when  he  hath  done),  .his  charges  be  redoubled.  1901 
Wide  World  Mag.  VI.  491/1  The  children  left  Port  Darwin 
with  new  boots,  and  when  they  returned  the  'price-marks 


queues '.  or  "price-tags,  to  their  articles. 

t  Price,  prise,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  pris, 
(4  priis,  prijs,  4-5  prys,  5  pryss) ;  4-5  price, 
pryoe  ;  pryse  ;  4-7  prise,  [attrib.  use  of  prec. 
sb.,  from  the  phrase  of  price,  OF.  de  pris ;  thus 
roidepris '  kyng  of  pris'  or '  pris  king '.]  A  general 
term  of  appreciation  :  Worthy,  excellent,  valiant, 
eminent,  prime,  choice. 

13..  Coer de  L.  4300  A  mangenel.. To  the  prys  tour  a  ston 
ean  sende.  1340-70  Alex,  q  Dind.  161  As  prest  as  be  pris 
king  sai  his  pres  stinte.  1377  LANCU  /'.  PI.  B.  xix.  261 
Iohan..pe  prys  nete  of  Piers  plow.  1387  TRI  VISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  II.  79  pis  citee  [Chester]  hab  plente  of.  .pris  salmoun 
[orig.  salmonis  ojttimi}.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  355  Send 
prekers  to  be  price  toune,  and  plaunte  there  my  segge. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6010  And  Paris  the  prise  witn  pepull 
ynogh.  Ibid.  9111  There  were  plenty  of  pepull,  prise  men 
&  noble,  f  1450  Merlin  u.  220  So  dide  well  thoo  prise 
knyghtes  in  her  companye,  and  also  the  knyghtes  of  the 
rounde  table.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxiv,  Tho  had 
euery  English  batayll  n  winges of  pris archiers.  rfisBRATH- 
WAIT  Strappado,  etc.  (1878)  292  More  prise  and  richer  than 
those  sisters  three,  Which  kept  the  apples  of  faire  Hespery. 
b.  absol.  The  most  excellent ;  the  chief. 

^•1330  Amis  ft  A  mil.  137  Ouer  al  the  lond  than  were  thai 
priis.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1614  A  prophete  of  bat 
prpuince  &  pryce  of  be  worlde.  c  1394  P.  Pi.  Crede  356  ft 
prijs  of  popes  at  Rome,  And  of  gretest  degre.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixxxvii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Smaragdus  is  pris 
of  alle  grene  preciouse  stones,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8954 
Palomydon  for  prise  be  pert  kynges  toke. 

Price  (prsis),  v.  Also  6  pryce.  [A  later 
variant  of  the  earlier  prise,  of  which  PRIZE  v.1  is 
the  direct  modern  representative.  The  regular 
forms  of  sb.  and  vb.  after  1400  were  pris  (prys, 
pryce),  price  sb.,  and  prise,  prize  vb.  (cf.  device, 
devise ;  advice,  advise).  In  the  verb,  price  is  a  new 
form,  assimilated  to  the  sb.,  and  used  in  the  literal 
sense,  while  prise  has  become  more  or  less  fig. 
For  the  full  history  see  PRIZE  v . ;  the  following 
instances  illustrate  this  special  form,  which  hardly 
appears  before  the  i6th  c.,  and  was  cited  by 
Johnson  in  1773  only  in  the  Spenserian  instance 
in  sense  2.  In  many  parts  of  England  to  prize  is 
still  said  instead.  Cf.  also  APPRISE  v .2] 

L  trans.  To  set  the  selling  price  to,  to  fix  the 
price  of  (a  thing  for  sale) ;  to  state  the  price  of. 
(Originally  preyse,  PRAISE  f.  i ;  then  prise,  PRIZE  ; 
finally  price.) 

138*-  [see  PRAISE  v.  i ].  £1440-1713  [see  PRIZE  T'.1  ij.  £1490 
Promp.  Para.  413/2  (MS.  K.)  Pricynge,  P.  prisinge,  lid- 
tacio.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  114/41  To  Price,  appreciate, 
sfstimare,  1630  in  Essex  Rev.  (1907)  XVI.  206  Item,  for 
peutter,  priced  V.  16521  Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II.  108  Good- 
wife  Howen  hath  chosen  Elder  Coleborne  to  price  and 
accept  of  a  Cow  from  the  Towne.  1831  Examiner  338/2 
The  next  jeweller,  .will  price  at  io,ooo/. ..the  baubles  that 
may  sell  for  3,soo/.  1845  J.  SAUNDERS  Cat.  Pict.  Eng.  Life, 
Chaucer  251  In  1504,  London  ale  was  priced  51.  a  barrel 
more  than  that  of  Kent.  1865  SALA  Amer.  in  War  I.  136 
The  decimal  monetary  system  has  been  legalised  in  our 
possessions— though  the  shopkeepers  are  given  to  pricing 
their  wares  in  shillings  and  pence. 
b.  To  quote  a  price  for :  cf.  PRICE  sb.  3. 

1865  Morn.  Star  i  June,  The  layers  of  the  odds  com- 
plaining that  nothing  but  the  favourites  were  backed,  not- 
withstanding their  tempting  '  pricing '  of  the  outsiders. 
C.  Jig.  To  value  relatively,  to  estimate. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Don.  Dcr.  xxxix,  The  girls'  doings  are 
always  priced  low. 

1 2.  To  pay  the  price  for,  pay  for.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xc.  42  And  type  thi  mynde  how 
every  thing  befell,  The  tyme,  the  place,  and  how,  and  in 
quhat  wyis,  So  that  thi  confessioun  ma  thi  synnes  pryce. 
1590  SPENSER  /•'.  O.  i.  v.  26  The  man  that  made  Sansfoy  to 
fall,  Shall  with  his  owne  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt. 
Ibid.  ix.  37  What  justice  can  but  judge  against  thee  right, 
With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood,  here  shed  in  sight? 

3.  To  inquire  the  price  of,  bargain  for ;  =  CHEAP 
v.  3,  CHEAPEN  v.  i. 

a  184$  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Sen  HI.  Ld.  Thoulouse  xxi,  If 
you  pnced  such  a  one  in  a  drawing-room  here,  And  was 
ask'd  fifty  pounds,  you'd  not  say  it  was  dear.  1859  SALA 
TV},  round  Clock  (1861)  94  That  glorious  avenue  of  Covent 
Garden  Market,  where  they  price  cucumbers  at  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon's and  bouquets  at  Mrs.  Buck's.  1871  HOWELLS  Wedd. 
Journ.  (1892)  179  The  evening  they  spent  in.. pricing  many 
things. 

f  4.  To  raise  the  price  of,  to  make  dear.  Obs.  rare. 

1533  J.  HEVWOOD  Play  Weather  (1903)  636  And  well  it  is 
knowen,  to  the  most  foole  here,  How  rayne  hath  pryced 
corns  within  this  vit.  yeare. 

f  6.  To  value  highly;  to  value;   =  PRIZE  v.1  3. 

(Quot.  CI375  is  a  casual  instance  of  the  spelling  price  for 
prise.) 

[c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista)  145  For-bi  suld 
men  nym  gretly  price,  And  lowe  hym  in  mony  wyse.j  1561 
tr.  Calvin's  Foure  Godlye  Sc  rut.  iii.  Giijb,  It  is..suche  a 
special  prerogatyue  as  can  not  for  yc  great  dignitie  therof 


sufficiently  be  pryced  to  remainc  and  lyue  in  the  churche. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  .y  Cr.  \.  ii.  315  (Qo.  z,  1609)  Men  price 
\ffol.  i  prize]  the  thing  ungained  more  then  it  is.  1643 
BURROUGHES  Exp.  Hosea  ( 1652)  420  We  have  bad  a  peace 
a  long  time  and .  .have  not  priced  that  mercy. 

Price,  obs.  form  of  PRISE,  PKIZE  sbl, z,  3. 

Price-current.  [  =  F.  prix  courant  in  same 
sense  (1769  in  l.ittre)  :  so  also  Du.  prijs  couran/. 
Ger.  preiskurant '.]  A  list  of  current  prices  of  com- 
modities ;  a  price-list. 

1696  J.  HOUCHTOM  Collect.  Impr.  Huso.  If  Trade  No.  180 
4/1  Mr.  Procter's  Price  Current  is  published  every  Friday. 
..  These  are  the  Prices  of  most  Foreign  Merchandizes,  with 
the  Customs  payable  for  each.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Price  Cur. 
rent,  a  weekly  Account  publish 'd  in  London,  of  the  current 
Value  of  most  Commodities.  1733  BUDGKLL  Bee  1.  181 
Looking  in  our  senseless  Pamphlet  for  the  Price  Courant. 
1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  n.  iv.  §  3  (1876)  150  There  is  at  each 
time  and  place  a  market  price,  which  can  be  quoted  in 
a  price-current.  1886  LOWELL  Seward-  Johnson  Reaction 
Wks.  1890  V.  393  His  own  countrymen  were  also  unpro- 
vided with  a  price-current  of  the  latest  quotation  in  phrases. 
1908  Economist  8  Feb.  308-9  (Heading)  London  Stock 
Markets,  Price  Current. 

Priced  (praist),  ///.  a.  [f.  PRICE  si.  or  v. 
+  -ED.] 

1.  Having  the  price  fixed  or  stated ;  containing 
a  statement  of  prices. 

1552  HULOF.T,  Pryced,  licitatut,  tajcatus.  1837  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  i.  iii.  ( 147  The  priced  catalogues  of  Colinxus 
and  Robert  Stephens  are  extant.  1901  Wtstm.  Gaz.  34  July 
3/1  Seven  priced  works  have  been  sold  in  this  gallery. 

2.  Having  a  (specified  or  indicated)  price :  in 
parasynthetic  combinations,  as  high-priced,  low- 
priced:  see  HIGH  a.  22  b,  Low  a.  21. 

t  Pri'ceful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  prisful,  5  pryoe- 
full.  [f.  PRICE  sb.  II.  +  -FUL.]  Full  of '  price '  or 
value ;  precious,  worthy,  excellent. 

13..  Cursor  M.  18173  (Cott.)  Sua  prisful  {Laud  MS. 
prycefull]  quar  es  bou  o  pight  [Gdil.  Sua  prisful  quat  ert 
|>u  of  pith]? 

Priceite  (pwi-sait).  Min.  [See  quot.  and 
-ITE.]  '  Hydrous  borate  of  calcium,  near  coleman- 
ite'  (Chester). 

1873  SILLIMAN  in  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  VI.  130  As  it 
[this  borate  of  lime]  appears  therefore  to  be  a  new  species 
I  would  propose  for  it  the  name  priceite,  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Price,  the  well  known  metallurgist  of  San 
Francisco. 

Priceless  (prarsles),  a.  Also  6  prise-,  7  prize- 
lesse,  8  -less.  [f.  PRICE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  •  Without  price ' ;  having  a  value  beyond  all 
price  or  equivalent ;  invaluable,  inestimable. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  17  What  priselesse  wealth  the  heauens 
had  him  lent  In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate.  1607 


One 


THOMSON  Liberty  II.  327  Tutor  of  Athens  !  he  in  ev'ry 
street  Dealt  priceless  treasure.  1863  BRIGHT  .S/.,  Amer. 
3  Feb.  (1876)  116  That  priceless  possession  which  we  have 
perhaps  more  clearly  established  .  .  that  of  personal  freedom. 
b.  With  mixture  of  literal  sense  'having  no 
market  price  ;  that  cannot  be  obtained  for  money  '. 

1884  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  34  Those  gifts  that  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  money,  that  are  priceless.  1888  Lady  25  Oct. 
374/2  These  [stencil-plates]..  are  priceless,  not  to  be  bought 
in  common  shops. 

2.  Having  no  value;  valueless,  worthless,  rare. 

1771  Muse  in  Min.  60  Beauty  that  prizeless  pageant  of 
aday.  1847  WEBSTER,  Priceless..  .1.  Without  value  ;  worth- 
less or  unsalable.  J.  Barlow. 

Hence  Pri'celessness,  inestimable  value. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  804  The  pricelessness  of  water 
in  a  land  where  no  rain  falls  during  six  months. 

t  Pri'Cely,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  prisely  .  [t 
PRICE  a.  +  -LY  2.]  Excellently,  choicely. 

1340-70  AKsaunder  733  Hee  was  ishape  as  a  sheepe 
shinand  bright,  I-painted  full  prisely  and  precious  stones 
Wer  slicked  on  bat  stock,  stoute  too  beholde. 

Pricement,  var.  PRIZEMEJJT  Obs. 
Pricer  (prai-sai).    [f.  PBICE  ».  + 
who  prices.    (Cf.  PRIZES  i  i.) 

1878  MACKINTOSH  Hist.  Civili*.  Scotl.  I.  xl  454  There 
j    were  public  pricers  of  flesh  in  all  the  burghs. 

Prich  :  see  PRITOH.    Prioipe,  obs.  f.  PiLScrpE. 

Prick  (prik),  sb.  Forms  :  I  prio(o)a,  price, 
(pryoe),  a,  5-6  prike  (5  pryke)  ;  3-7  prioke,4- 
prick  (4-6  prikke,  prik,  5  prykke,  prikk,  5-7 
pryok,  -e,  pryk).  [OE./rsVa,  pricca  m.,  price  f. 
=  mod.  Du.  prik  m.  \\prick  Kilian)  a  sharp  point 
or  stick,  prickle,  etc.  ;  LG.  prik  a  dot,  spot,  point, 
prik,  prikke  a  pricking  instrument;  WFris.  prik; 
also  Icel.  prik  a  dot,  a  little  stick  (?from  Eng.), 
T>*.prik,  Nonr.friM,  Sw./nV-fc  (fr.  LG.)  a  dot, 
mark.  From  same  root  as  PRICK  v.,  q.  v.  See 
also  PRITCH  sb.  (The  W.  pric  stick,  broach,  and 
\f._prioca  sting,  are  from  Eng.)] 

I.  An  impression  or  mark  made  by  pricking. 

1.  An  impression  in  a  surface  or  body  made  by 
pricking  or  piercing  ;  a  puncture  :  =  POINT  sb*  \. 

(This  seems  to  be  ctymologically  the  earliest  sense,  and  is 
app.  the  meaning  in  j"Elfric.) 

c  1000  /ELFRicGVam.  xxviii.  (Z.)  iSofungo,  ic  pridn..(af 
Sam  is  nama  puncttts  jjrica  [v.r.  priccaD.  13..  Minor 
Poems  fr.  l-'ernon  MS.  lu.  58  In  fot  and  bond  bere|>  blodi 


PRICK. 

prikke.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  viii. 
41  b,  They  haue  firste  p[r]icked  them,  out  of  which  prickes 
do. .breed  certaine..wormes.  1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  113  The  less  credulous  tooke  the  pricke  of  a 
pinne  for  a  Saintes  marke.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic 
cxli,  No  pin's  prick  The  tooth  leaves.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  II.  1078  The  prick  may  continue  to  drip  for  hours, 

b.  spec,  in  Farriery.  A  puncture  or  wound  in 
the  quick  or  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  322  Of  a  Prick  in  the 
sole  of  the  Foot,  by  treading  on  a  nail,  or  any  other  sharp 
thing.    1831  YOUATT  Horse  303  Prick  or  wound  in  the  sole 
or  crust. . .The  sole  is  very  liable  to  be  wounded  by  nails, 
pieces  of  glass,  or  even  sharp  flints,  but  much  more  frequently 
the  fleshy  little  plates  are  wounded  by  the  nail  in  shoeing. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  788  Loosening  and  detach- 
ment of  the  nail  following  a  '  prick '  or  crush. 
C.  The  footprint  or  track  of  a  hare. 
1508  FLORIO,  Pedata,  a  track, . .  the  print  of  a  foote,.  .the 
prick  of  a  hare.    1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  n.  i.  301  If  it  be 
smooth  and  plain  within,  . .  so  that  you  may  discern  the 
Pricks, . .  then  endeavour  to  recover  the  Hare  upon  the 
Trail.    1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  i.  i.  i.  §  5.  8  [The 
hare]  leaves  her  mark  or  prick  in  the  soil. 
2.  A  minute  mark  made  by  slightly  pricking  or 
indenting  a  surface  with  a  pointed  tool ;  formerly 
also  the  impression  or  mark  made  with  the  point 
of  a  pen  or  pencil  or  the  like,  or  a  mark  having 
this  appearance;   a  dot,  tick,  point.     Cf.  POINT 
.r<M  2.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  188  Heo  hasf  3  on  aeshwylcum  leafe 
twa  endebyrdnyssa  fsegerra  pricena  &  ba  scinaS  swa  gold. 
c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  5  Set  ther  a  prikke  of  ynke. 
Ibid.  §  42,  Y  sette  per  a  prikke  at  my  foote ;  ban  goo  [y]  ner 
to  be  tour, ..&  bere  y  sette  a-nober  prikke.  1530  PALSGR. 
258/1  Pricke  a  marke,  marque.  1607  NoRDEN^MrT;.  Dial. 
in.  129  Upon  this  line  I  make  a  pricke,  which  is  the  very 
station  where  the  instrument  is  supposed  to  stand.  1676  T, 
MILLER  Compl.  Modellist  i  Set  i  foot  of  your  Compasses  at 
B,  and  with  the  other  mark  a  prick  at  G.  1766  Compl. 
Farmer  s.  v.  Surveying,  A  point  is.  .ordinarily  expressed 
with  a  small  prick,  like  a  period  at  the  end  ofa  sentence. 

t  b.  Each  of  the  marks  by  which  the  circum- 
ference of  a  dial  is  divided,  or  the  divisions  of  any 
scale  indicated.  Obs.  rare. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  t,  Jnl.  n.  iv.  119  The  bawdy  hand  of 
the  Dyall  is  now  vpon  the  pricke  of  Noone.  1503  — 
3  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  34  Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his 
Carre,  And  made  an  Euening  at  the  Noone-tide  Prick. 

1 3.  A  dot  or  other  small  mark  used  in  writing 
or  printing;  as,  a  punctuation  or  metrical  mark, 
a  diacritical  point,  the  points  in  Hebrew  or  other 
languages,  etc. ;  =  POINT  sb.^  3.  Obs. 

ciooo  J^LFRIC  Gram.  1.  (Z.)  291  Se  forma  prica  on  bam 
ferse  is  jehaten  media  distinctio,  baet  is  on  middan  todal. 
1530  PALSGR.  n  If  they,  .be  nat  part  of  a  diphthong,  they 
shall  have  ii  prickes  over  theyr  heed,  thus  y,  v.  1567 
SALESBURY  Playne  Introd.  E  j,  The  sound  of  u,  in  French, 
or  u,  wyth  two  prickes  ouer  the  heade  in  Duch.  1605 
WILLET  Hexapla  Gen.  26  This  word  Iehouah..borroweth 
all  the  prickes  from  Adonai.  1646  Toficks  in  Laws  of 
Eng.  Errata,  Some  mistakes  are  in  the  pricks  and  commaes. 
1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  *  N.  Test.  53  One  tittle,  .is 
meant  of  those  little  horns,  pricks  and  dots  belonging  to  the 
Hebrew  letters. 

fb.  A  mark  or  dot  used  in  musical  notation ; 
=  POINT  rf.l  4.  (a)  In  mediaeval  music,  a  note! 
(b)  In  later  musical  notation,  a  dot  placed  after 


together  you  may  set  a  pricke  after  the  semibrief,  and  so 
you  shall  bind  them.  Ibid.  12  Phi.  I  pray  you  say  what 
Prickes  or  poynts  signifie  in  singing.  Ma. . .  As  your  rests 
signified  the  whole  lengthe  of  the  notes  in  silence,  so  dothe 
the  pricke  the  halfe  of  the  note  going  before  to  be  holden 
out  in  voyce .  .and  this  pricke  is  called  a  pricke  of  augmenta- 
tion.  1659  C.  HOOLE  Comenius'  Vis.  World  xcix.  (1672) 
°Sl»  JJusique  setteth  Tunes  with  Pricks.  1674  PLAYFORD 
S/ttll  Mas.  i.  viii.  27  This  Prick  of  Perfection  or  Addition  is 


-  —^  _  . — r_.  „„,,  „.  „,,„  j.  ,n,,v0  ditu  .rallies  it  may 
x  so  contrived.. as  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  Time  of 
the  1  une,  or  manner  of  beating  it, 
H.  A  minute  particle. 

j-4.  A  point  of  space  (or  particle  of  matter) 

viewed  in  reference  to  its  minuteness,  a  mere  point 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  vii.  44  (Camb.  MS  )  Al  the 

Sth 


riri-."f     re-?-J-   ?•   i     Sr.e'n<:sse  °f  heuene.    1601  HOLLAND 

g£&!E  &ff%£&  or»o!«i 

fefM^^^is^^.'S 

^^X^L&arSS 

pared  vnto  the  greatnes  of  the  starrie  skies  circumference 
is  but  a  center  or  little  pricke. 

1 5.  A  minute  part  or  quantity  of  anything  •  a 
jot,  whit,  particle  ;  =  POINT  rf.i  6. 

To  the  prick,  to  the  smallest  jot,  with  minute  exactness  or 
precision. 

In  the  first  quot.  and  in  quots.  1579, 1645,  orig.  fig.  from  3. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  v.  18  An  I  o83e  an  prica  [Royal 
MS.  pryce;  c  1160  Hatton  G.  an  prike]  ne  gewit  fram  bare 
x.  ams  Ancr.  S.  228,  &  te  deouel  ne  mei  nout  gon 

uroer  a  pricke.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacionn  4270  Alle  thire 
thmges.  .wille  he  weghe  streytly  thare  And  to  the  prikke 
thaire  value  tofore  alle  men  declare.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal 
Hon.  n.  In  Of  all  that  rout  was  neuer  a  prik  disioynt.  «« 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  29r  Syne  all  the  lawe>S 
manand  wes  behind,  Rycht  equalle, ..  Be  the  leist  prick.. 


1344 

[    Distribute  hes  amang^  his  men  of  weir.    1579  FOLKE  ffes.    \ 
kins's  Parl.  84  Not  a  lote,  or  a  pricke  of  the  law  shall  passe, 
vntill  all  be  fulfilled.    1645  USSHER  Body  Div.  (1647)  13  Not 
one  jot  or  prick  of  the  Law  shall  perish. 

1 6.  The  smallest  portion  of  time ;  an  instant, 
moment ;  =  POINT  sb.l  J.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  71  pa;  he  leuede  a  bousond  year  bet  ne  i 
ssolde  by  bote  onlepy  prikke  to  be  zy;be  of  (Je  obre  lyue 
bet  cure  wyboute  ende  ssel  yleste.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Love  I.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  128  That  dureth  but  a  pricke,  in 
respecte  of  the  other.  1577  tr.  Bulliuger's  Decades  (1592) 
75  They  that  shall  bee  then  liuing . .  shall  in  a  very  prick  of 
time  be  changed.  1579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  xcii. 
114  The  tyme  present  is  lesse  then  a  pricke,  and  euermore 
vnstable. 

t  b.  In  mediaeval  measure  of  time  :  The  fourth 
or  (according  to  some)  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour ; 
=  POINT  st>.1  10.  Cf.  ATOM  sb.  j.  Obs. 

ciooo  JELFBK  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  102  And  swa  swa  se  mona 
dasghwonlice  feower  pricon  lator  arist,  swa  eac  seo  sac  symle 
feower  pricum  lator  fleowS.  c  1050  ByrhtfertKs  Handboc 
in  Anglia  VIII.  317  Feov/erfuncti  t  act  synt  prican,  wyrcaS 
ane  tid  on  baere  sunnan  ryne.  . .  Syx  and  hundni jontig 
prican  beocS  on  bam  da^je. 

t  c.  Astron.   =  DIGIT  sb.  4,  POINT  rf.l  1 1.  Obs. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  n.  viii.  35  The  quantitie  of  these 
Eclipses,  the  Astronomers  deuide  into  .xii.  equall  partes,  as 
well  the  Diameter  of  the  Sunne  as  of  the  Moone.  And 
these  partes  they  call  fyngers,  punctes  or  prickes. 

III.  A  point  in  reference  to  position. 

1 7.  A  point  in  space ;    a  geometrical  point : 
=  POINT  rf.l  1 8.  Obs. 

[1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  95  A  pricke  is 
wonder  little,  in  respecte  of  all  the  cercle.]  1551  RECOHDE 
Pathw.  Knowl.  i.  Defin.,  A  Poynt  or  a  Prycke,  is  named  of 
Geometricians  that  small  and  vnsensible  shape,  whiche  hath 
in  it  no  partes,  that  is  to  say :  nother  length,  breadth,  nor 
depth.  1555  EDEN  Decades  247  Zenith  (that  is  the  pricke 
ouer  the  head).  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  viii.  103  That 
which  you  see  in  the  centre,  or  middle  pricke  of  the  eye 
is  named  Pupilla.  1589  IVE  Fortif.  10  Draw  a  right  line 
..which  must  cut  the  line  CD.  in  the  pricke  E.  01619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  ix.  §3  (1622)296  Heecalleth  a  Pricke 
the  parent  of  all  magnitude. 

1 8.  A  point  marking  a  stage  in  progression ; 
degree,  pitch.    The  prick,  the  height,  highest  point , 
apex,  acme.    Cf.  POINT  rf.l  22.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T,  21  Alle  dayes  of  poure 
men  been  wikke  Be  war  therfore  er  thou  come  to  that 
prikke.  a  1400-50  Alexander  45  per  preued  neuer  nane 
his  prik  for  passing  of  witt,  Plato  nor  Piktagaras  ne  Prektane 
him  seltien.  c  1510  MORE  Picits  Wks.  7/1  He  was  come  to 
that  pricke  of  parfit  humilitie.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par,  Matt.  iii.  30  Endeuour  with  all  your  herte  to  the 
hygh  prycke  of  vertue.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  i.  30  Vntill 
you  haue  attayned  vnto  the  verie  pricke  of  proportion.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueton.  141  Setting  the  prices.. and  enhaunsing 
the  same  to  such  a  prick,  that  some  men  enforced  to  buye 
certaine  things  atan  extreame  and  exceeding  rate,  .cut  their 
owne  veines  and  so  bled  to  death. 

t_9.  The  precise  instant  of  time  at  which  any- 
thing happens ;  the  critical  moment :  =  POINT  sb?- 
23.  Prick  of  the  day  (after  Fr.  le  point  du  jour), 
daybreak.  Obs. 

CI40O  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6639  He  was  dryuen  so  ney  the 
prikke,  That  he  myght  not  his  lippis  likke.    c  1422  HOCCLEVE 
Leant  to  Die  847  Remembre  or  bat  he  come  to  the  prikke.    j 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  370,  I  trowd  it  drew  nere  the 
prik.    c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  927  At  the    ' 
prick  of  the  day,  au  point  dujour, 

IV.  In  archery. 

t 1O.  The  mark  aimed  at  in  shooting ;  the  spot 
in  the  centre  of  the  target ;  the  bull's-eye  ;  hence, 
a  target,  esp.  one  at  a  fixed  distance,  having  such 
a  mark  in  its  centre.     (Opposed  in  the  latter  sense 
to  BCTT  si.*  2  and  ROVER.)  Obs. 
t,.1.^*  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xx.  20  And  Y  shal  sende  thre  arowis 
biside  it,  and  shal  throwe  as  hauntynge  me  to  a  prik  [1388 
exercisynge  me  at  a  signe[z>.r.  marke)].    1:1400  Sowdonc 
Jiat.  2260  Thou  kanste  welle  hit  the  prikke.    1464  Mann. 
*  Househ.Exp.  (Roxb.)  269  Item,  payd  . .  for  my  masterys 
lossysatttheprykkys,viij.rf.  Item,at  the  buttys,  \rn.d.  1477 
EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  80  An  archier  to  faile  of  the    '• 
butte  is  no  wonder,  but  to  hytte  the  pryke  is  a  greet  maistrie     i 
**&!***  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  |  4  No  man,  vnder  the  age  of   i 
.xxiiiu  yeres,  shall  shote  at  anie  standing  pricke,  excepte  it    ! 
be  at  a  rouer.    1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  113  A  bowe  of 
t-we  must  be  hadde  for  perfecte  shootinge  at  the  prickes. 
1577-87  HOLINSHF.D  Chron.  III.  1208/1  Diuerse  of  the  court 
..shotdaiheat  pricks  set  vpon  the  Thames.    1611  MARK-    ! 
HAM  Country  Content.  I.  L  (1668)  46  The  Prick  is  a  Mark  of   ' 
some  compasse,  yet  most  certain  in  the  distance.    1845  J. 
SAUNDERS  Cabinet  Pict.  Eng.  Life,  Chaucer  89  InVvery 
village  were  three  kinds  of  marks  set  up:.. the  prick,  a 

ma.  k  of  compass  ,  requiring  strong  light  arrows,  with 
leathers  of  moderate  size. 

fb.  Twelve  (twenty -four)  score  prick:  a 'prick' 
or  target  placed  240  (or  480)  paces  distant,  the   i 
regular  distance  at  which  shooting  at  the  prick 
was  practised.  Obs. 

•SSS®S^^-SiS±s 

CARFW  rwi»L /^V,'  '  fe  s.hotinSe  «  the  Turke.  1602 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

mkki  (^'}  h"'  7£^Turk  can*'*  hit  atTwelve  scTre    i 
W«M  r    ,     ,uy  IZTT-j  I6*°  MIDDLETON  &   ROWLEY 
so£  prick     "  "**  IndUC''  6?  The  bowman>s  twel- 

fll.  fig.  (or  in  fig  context):  That  at  which  one   ' 
aims  ;  an  object,  end  :   =  POINT  rf.l  28    Ots 
c  1412  HOCCI.EVE  D,  Reg.  Princ.  528  Than  myghte  siluer 


PRICK. 

walke  more  Oiikke  Among  be  peple  ban  bat  it  dob  now; 


Gorton  (1567)  j  Seyng  all  the  prophetes  haue  bent  and 
directed  their  prophesies ..  to  this  pricke,  that  the  kingdome 
of  the  house  of  Dauid  should  be  restored.  159*  TIMME  Ten 
Eng.  Lepers  Cij,  What  madnes  is  it  then  in  those  men, 
who  because  they  cannot  be  in  the  prick,  wil  not  be  in  y» 
but  neither. 

V.  Anything  that  pricks  or  pierces ;  an  instru- 
ment or  organ  having  a  sharp  point. 

12.  A  small  sharp  projecting  organ  or  part;  a 
thorn  or  prickle ;  a  spine  on  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
or  the  like.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

"  M°°  c."rsor  M.  24084  A  crun  o  thorn  his  hefd  on  stod, 
pat  ilk  prick  broght  vte  be  blod.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  283 
And  thus  myn  hand  ayein  the  pricke  I  hurte  and  have  do 
many  day  And  go  so  forth  as  I  go  may.  c  1440  Promp.  Pars. 
413/1  Pryke,  or  pynne,  spintrum,  vel  spinter.  1519  Inlerl. 
four  Elem.  in  HazL  Dodsley  I.  14  In  comparison .  .they  be 
so  small,  No  more  than  the  pricks  that  be  on  a  gall.  1548 
TURNER  Names  ofHerbes  (1881)  17  It  [Asparagus]  maye  be 
called  in  englishe  pricky  Sperage,  because  it  is  all  full  of 
pryckes.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  998  As  pricks  be 
hidden  under  Roses.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851) 
136  [The  hedgehog]  knows  how  to  roll  up  itself  round  within 
those  thorns,.. so  as  the  dog,  instead  of  a  beast,  finds  now 
nothing  but  a  ball  of  pricks  to  wound  his  jaws.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Annoury  n.  84/2  The  Thorns  or  pricks,  are  sharp 
points  growing  from  the  branches  of  some  trees. 

t  b.  The  sting  of  a  bee,  scorpion,  or  the  like. 

138*  WYCLIF  Rev.  ix.  10  The!  hadden  tayles  lijk  of  SCOT. 


prikke  wherwith  he  may 
stynge.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3378  Othir  bees, 
prikkes  ban  euerichon. 

t  o.  fig.  Something  that  causes  mental  irritation, 
vexation,  or  torment ;  a  '  thorn ',  sting.  Ots. 
Prick  of  conscience :  see  10. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serni.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  264  God  ?af  him  [Paul] 
a  prikke  of  his  fleish,  an  angel  of  be  fend  to  tempte  him. 
1382  —  i  Cor.  xv.  55  Deeth,  wher  is  thi  pricke?  Forsoth 
the  pricke  of  deeth  is  synne.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvi.  xl. 
615  It  was  never  well  taken  by  Hanno,  nor  joyously  accepted, 
in  regard  of  the  person,  who  was  a  pricke  alwaies  in  his  eie. 
1611  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  Ded.,  That  cursed  race  of  the 
Cananites,  who  were  ever  pricks  in  the  sides,  and  thornes 
in  the  eyes  of  Gods  people.  1645  USSHER  Body  Div.  (1647) 
374  Who  will  seem  to  forgive,  and  yet  keep  a  prick  and 
quarrell  in  their  hearts. 

18.  A  goad  for  oxen.  To  kick  (t  work,  spurn} 
against  the  pricks :  said  of  oxen ;  now  arch,  and 
usually^,  (after  Acts  ix.  5)  :  cf.  KICK  z>.l  I  c. 

CI350  Nominale  Gall..Angl.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  862  Fuet  et 
agiloun,  gode  and  prikke.  1381  [see  KICK  ;•'.'  ic].  14.. 
Cursor  M.  19626  (Fairf.)  Hit  is  to  be  ful  harde  &  wik  Kor 
to  wirk  a-gaine  be  prik.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  413/1  Pryk, 
or  prykyl  (S.  prykkar),  stimulus,  stiga.  1520  NISBET  N. 
Test,  in  Scots,  Acts  xxii.  7  It  is  hard  to  thee  to  spurn  aganis 
the  prick.  1530  PALSGR.  258/1  Pricke  to  drive  oxen  with, 
aguillon.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  17  Pryk  signifies  a 
Goad  or  Spur.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  App.  56  In  that  case 
an  attempt  to  beat  up  under  Cuba  will  be  nothing  better 
than  kicking  against  the  pricks.  1904  MARIE  CORELLI  God's 
Good  Man  i,  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  known  what  it  is 
to  '  kick  against  the  pricks '  of  legitimate  Church  authority, 
t  b.  Jig-  That  which  incites  or  stimulates ; 
a  spur,  an  incentive.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Hirden  (Rolls)  VII.  397  He  feng  be  prikkes 
of  pe  love  of  GocL  c  1450  Mirour  Salvacioun  2421  His 
prikke  specially  is  a  womman  gloosyng.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  240  b,  The  moost  speciall  medicyne  &  prycke 
agaynst  slouth.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  20  Which 
rather  effeminate  the  minde,  as  pricks  vnto  vice,  then  pro- 
cure amendement  of  manners,  as  spurres  to  vertue.  1638 
JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  114  The  greatest  wits  are  ever  by 
the  prickes  of  emulation  driven  forward  to  greater  matters. 
•)•  14.  A  slender  piece  of  wood  or  metal  tapering 
to  a  sharp  point,  used  to  fasten  things  or  parts  of 
a  thing  together ;  a  skewer ;  a  pin  (or  in  quot.  1721 
a  thorn)  for  fastening  one's  clothes;  a  thatcher's 
broach.  Obs.  See  also  PUDDING-PRICK. 

1377  in  Cowell  Interpr.  s.  v.  Pryk,  Per  servitium  inveniendi 
unum  equum,  unum  saccum  &  unum  Pryk  in  Guerra  Wallia?. 
£1440  Promp.  Parv.  413/1  Prykke,  for  pakkys,  broccus. 
ci^so  Two  CookeryjJis.  82  Take  a  prik,  and  prik  him 
togidur.  And  lele  him  roste.  1530  PALSGR.  258/1  Pricke  to 
pricke  meate,  brocliette.  1551  [see  PRICK-TREE].  1578  LYTE 
Dodocns  vi.  li.  726  The  wilde  Cornell  tree ..  Butchers  vse 
it  to  make  prickes  of  it.  Ibid,  (see  PRICK-TIMBER].  1611 
BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  in.  ii.  in.  iii.  (1651)  477  Set  out  with 
babies,  as  a  Butchers  meat  is  with  pricks,  c  1630  MS. 
Egerton  923  If.  3  Like  to  a  packe  without  a  pricke,  Or 
o-per-se  in  arithmeticke.  1688  R.  HOLME  Artnoury  in.  xiv. 
(Roxb.)  19/2  Thatchers  Termes... Thatch  pricks,  and  bind- 
ing pricks.  17*1  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  184  It's  a  bare  Moor 
that  you'll  go  o'er,  and  no  get  Prick  to  your  Blanket.  Ibid. 
198  If  ever  you  make  a  good  Pudding,  I'll  eat  the  Prick. 
That  is,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  ever  you  do  good. 

16.  A  pointed  weapon  or  implement.  Applied  to 

t  a  dagger  or  pointed  sword  ;  t  a  fish-spear  (obs.)  ; 

a  pronged  eel-spear  (local :   cf.  PICK  si*  4  d) ;  a 

small  chisel  or  punch  used  by  stone- workers ;  etc. 

1552  HULOET,  Prycke,  a  fyshers  instrumente.    Loke  in 

.   *"^  *  *  '„          f  „  n —I      Jt_     I'll     -... 


Kansas  Hist.  Coll.  (1896)  V.  581  Ordnance  stores  this  day 
turned  over  to  Samuel  Medary, . .  100  cap  pouches  and 
pricks,  worn.  1882  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  II.  246  The  prick 
is  constructed  of  four  broad  serrated  blades  or  tines  spread 
out  like  a  fan,  and  the  eel  becomes  wedged  between  them. 


PBICK. 

1 16.  An  upright  tapering  spike,  spire,  or  similar 
object :  applied  among  other  things  to 

The  upright  pole  of  a  tent ;  the  spike  on  which  a  candle 
was  fixed  (see  PRICKET  2);  the  spike  of  a  prick-measure 
(see  21) ;  an  iron  spike  set  on  a  building ;  a  spire  f  a  pinnacle  j 
a  pointed  top  of  a  rock  or  mountain,  an  'aiguille'  or  needle'; 
the  first  'head'  of  a  deer.  Obs. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//(i896)  99  Pavilion  of  xvj  and 
a  pnk.  1:1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  339  Twoo  Aulter 
Candilslickes  parcell  gilte  wilh  prickes.  1563  WINJET  Wks. 
(S.T.  S.)  II.  66  Than  the  deuil  tuke  him.. and  set  him 
aboue  the  prik  of  the  temple.  1587  .Sc.  Acts  Jos.  f//(i8i4) 
III.  522/1  p1  pair  be  a  prik  of  Irne..Ryssing  vpricht  out  of 
be  centric  or  middis  of  be  bottom  of  be  firlot  and  pawing 
throw  ]>e  middis  of  be  said  ovir  corss  bar.  c  1600  in  A.  Max- 
well Hist.  Old  Dundee  (1884)  150  [To  erect]  ane  sufficient 
prick  of  fine  ashler  wark  weill  hewn,  rising  with  aucht 
square  panes  like  the  old  foundation  of  the  wark,  in  hicht.. 
eleven  foots.  1604  E.  G(RIMSTONR]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
v.  xxv.  400  High  and  stiep  rockes,  which  have  prickes  or 
poynts  on  them,  above  two  hundred  fadome  high  1650 
|?SANDERSON]  Aulicns Coc/uin,  34  His  head  to  be  set  upon  a 
prick  of  Iron  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  Talboth.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Prick,  the  first  Head  of  a  Fallow 
Deer. 
17.  The  penis.  (Now  low.") 


ttealth's  Impr.  (1746)  267  The  Frenchmen  call  this  Fish 
the  Ass's  Prick,  and  Dr.  Wotton  termeth  it  grosly  the  Pintle- 
fish.     1683  SNAPE  Anal.  Horse  ill.  v.  (1686)  114  It  (glandula 
finealis]  is  also  called  the  Yard  or  Prick  of  the  Brain, 
t  b.  As  a  vulgar  term  of  endearment.  Obs. 

1540  [see  PRINCOCK).  1671  H.  M.  Erasm.  Colloa.  547 
One  word  alone  hath  troubled  some,  because  the  immodest 
maid  soothing  the  young  man,  calls  him  her  Prick.. .He 
who  cannot  away  with  this,  instead  of '  my  Prick ',  let  him 
write  '  my  Sweetheart '. 

18.  A  small  roll  (of  tobacco).  1  Obs. 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  190  The  place  design 'd 
for  making  of  it  [tobacco]  up  into  rolls  or  pricks.  1704 
Land,  Gat.  No.  4054/6  Lots.  .Cont.  4000  Pricks  of  Tobacco. 
1888  CLARK  RUSSELL  Death  Ship  II.  88,  I  had  the  remains 
of  what  sailors  term  a  prick  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket. 

VI.  19.  The  act  of  pricking,  or  the  fact  of 
being  pricked;  a  puncture.  (The  chief  extant 
sense.)  Alsoyff-.,  esp.  in  phrase  prick  of  conscience, 
stinging  or  tormenting  reflection  or  compunction, 
remorse;  in  earlier  use,  that  which  pricks  the 
conscience  or  causes  compunction  :  see  u  c. 

13. .  Hamfole's  Pr.  Consc.  (Yates  MS.),  Here  bigynneb 
pe  boke  whiche  Ls  icjepid  be  Prick  of  Conscience,  c  1415 
Castell  Persev.  1858  in  Macro  Plays  139  It  puttyth  a  man 
to  pouerte,  &  pullyth  hym  to  peynys  prycke.  a  1548  HALL 
Cnron.,  Rtch.  Ill,  53  b,  This  was  noureame,  butapunccion 
and  pricke  of  hys  synfull  conscience.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Y,  n. 
i.  36  Gentlewomen  that  liue  honestly  by  the  pricke  of  their 
Needles.  1699  DAMPIF.R  Voy.  II.  i.  171  Captain  Minchin 
. .  was  like  to  lose  his  hand  by  a  prick  with  a  Catfishes  Fin. 
1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  ix.  (1880)  515  Every  prick  of 


hi 

limited  in  its  local  extent— say  the  pi 

t  b.  The  act  of '  pricking  the  card '  or  marking 
a  ship's  position  on  the  chart:  see  PRICK  v.  16. 

eises  CAPT.  WVATT  K.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  tad.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  21  Wee  shall..,  if  God  prosper  our  proceedings,  see 
land  such  a  daie  by  the  prick  of  this  my  carde. 

1 2O.  Alliterative  phrase,  prick  and  praise  (also 
prise,  price,  prize)  :  the  praise  of  excellence  or 
success  ;  success  and  its  acknowledgement :  perh. 
connected  with  PBICK  v.  15,  or  ?with  the  use  in 
archery:  see  sense  10.  Obs. 

11500  MEDWALL  Nature  (Brandl)  ll.  324  Now  forsoth  I 
gyue  the  pryk  and  pryse,  Thou  art  worth  the  weyght  of 
gold.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Primas  de/erre  alicui, 
to  giue  to  one  the  chiefe  praise ;  to  attribute  most  vnto  one ; 


1343 

toothed  wheel  mounted  on  a  handle,  used  by 
saddlers  for  marking  places  for  stitches  at  regular 
intervals ;  also  =  PATTERN-a/te/.  See  also  PRICK- 
EARED  a.,  PHICK-SONO,  etc. 

1547  in  Meyrick  Anc.  Armour  (1824)  III.  10  Quy ver  for 
"pricke  arrows  for  crosse-bowes.    1610  Bovs  Expos.  Dam  in. 
\    hpist.  f,  Gasp.  Wks.  (1622)  170  Her  prick-arrowes,  as  the 
shafts  of  Jonathan  forwarne  David  of  the  great  kings  dis- 
pleasure.    1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  50 
I    Item  ij  "pricke  candlestickes— broken  and  sold  to  george 
1    nyxe.    1578  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  ElU.  (1908)  300  Pricke 
Candlestickes  vi.    1580  HOLLYBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tang,  i'tt 
coup  d"estoc,  a  "pricke  cast.     1611  COTCR.,  Coup  cfestoc,  a 


. „ c,  WIIH.II  is  a 

most  venimous  weed  in  ante  ground.  1688  R.  Hoi  MI- 
Armoury  in.  76/1  "Prickhead,  is  the  first  head  of  a  Fallow 
Deer.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 510  This  was  at  first  practised 
with  foot  sets  for  a  "prick-hedge,  namely  by  pitching  down 
into  the  earth  Elder,  Quince-cuttings  and  brambles.  1611 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  302  He  to  sett  a  prick  hedge  betwixt 
the  chappell  and  the  dwelling  howse.  1854  Miss  BAKER 
Northampt.  Gloss.,  Prick-hedge. . ,  a  dry  hedge  of  thorns,  set 
to  protect  a  newly  planted  fence.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn. 
262  The  "prick  lines  poynt  to  the  back  part  of  the  body. 
1700  MOXON  Mrch.  Exerc.djo-t,)  261  The  black  Lines  shew 


"prick  measure,  conforme  to  j>e  act  of  Parliament.  1647  R ec. 
Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.  1903)  1. 182  For  the  lend  of  the  »prick 
mett  of  Elgin.  1611  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  87  One 
other  fruit  we  found,  .compassed  about  with  prickles;  our 
people  called  them  'pricke-pears.  166*  J.  WILSON  Cheats 
iv.  i.  (1664)  46  Did  not  I  (. .)  teach  you,  your  Top,  your 

fro 


Remove  the  staff,  bend  a  batten  to  the  "prick-points  on  the 
plank.  1905  Longm.  Mag.  July  272  The  birds  resort  to  its 
"prick-protected  shade.  1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  No.  2. 
28  A  "Prick-punch,  is  a  piece  of  temper'd  Steel  with  a 
round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in  Cold 
iron.  1683  Ibid.,  Printing  xi.  F  i  Make  a  small  mark  with 
a  fine  Prick- Punch.  1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl.  E  iii  b,  The 
tentes..were  deuided  in  to  iiii.  seuerall  orders  and  rewes 
hynge  east  &  west  and  a  "prikshot  a  sunder.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armcmry  111.  335/1  'Prick Spur,  with  a  Nail  or  sharp  point. 
1814  MEYHICK  Anc.  Armour  I.  12  The.. spike  of  the  pryck- 
spur.  1839  KNIGHT  Pitt.  Shots.,  John  10  The  spur  worn 


most  ancient^  and  is  known  as  the  Pryck-spur.   1464  Mann. 


hi 
•iv 


HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  274/1  "Prick  tobacco, 
thick  roll  all   made  vp  together  without  any  wreathing. 


^1589  Whip  for  Ape  in  Ljtfy't  Wks.  (1902)  III.  419  For 
kn.-uie  and  foole  thou  maist  beare  pricke  and  price.  1600 
HOLLAND  Liny  ix.  xvi.  324  For  in  running.. he  had  not  his 
peere,  but  went  away  with  pricke  and  prise  before  all  other 
in  thuse  daies.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longus'  Daphnis  ff 
Chine  49  The  women  gave  him  prick  and  praise  for  beauty. 
01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  The  Prick  and  Praise  of 
our  Town,  that  bears  the  Bell ..  in  all  Exercises,  as  Wrestling, 
Running,.  .&c. 

VII.  21.  atti-ib.  and  Comb.,  as  prick-point, 
•spot,  -thorn ;  prick-protected  adj. ;  f  prick-arrow 
=  PRICK-SHAFT  ;  t  prick-oaudlestiok  =  PRICKET 
2;  f  prick-cast,  ?  =  prickshot ;  f  prick-grass, 
a  prickly  weed,  petty-whin;  tpriokhead:  see 
quot. ;  prick-hedge,  n  thorn  hedge;  prick -line, 
a  dotted  line;  prick-lugged  a.,  prick-eared; 
t  prick  measure,  priok-met  Sc.,  a  measure  for 
grain,  having  on  iron  rod  of  stated  length  rising 
erect  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom  :  see  sense  16 ; 
t  prick- pear  =  PRICKLE -PEAR,  PRICKLY  PEAR; 
t  prick-penny,  some  kind  of  trick  at  dice ;  prick 
punch :  see  quots. ;  prickshot,  a  shot  at  the  '  prick' 
or  target ;  hence,  the  distance  at  which  this  was 
usually  practised:  cf.  BOWSHOT;  prick-spur,  a 
spur  having  a  single  point ;  also  used  as  a  heraldic 
charge  ;  f  prick-tackle,  ?  tackle  for  catching  fish 
with  a  'prick':  see  sense  15;  prick-tobacco, 
tobacco  made  up  into  a  small  roll :  see  sense  18  ; 
t  prick-wand:  see  qnot.  1765;  prick-wheel,  a 
VOL.  VII. 


pricke,  the  kk,  ck  was  perh.  merely  graphic,  to  show  the  short 


pyke  as  parallel  form  of//*,  pikk,  PICK  f.  and  si.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forma. 

a.  i  prioian  ;   2-4  prikie(n,  (4  prykie,  -kye)  ; 
2-5  prike,  4-5  pryke  ;  (5  pr.  pple.  pricande). 

ciooo  Prician  [see  B.  \\     c  icoo  /ELFRIC  Gram,  xxviii. 
(Z.)  174  Pungo,  ic  pricije.— Priciao  [see  B.  4).    a  1050  Liber    \ 
Scintill.  Ixi.  (1889)  188  Pricigende  eaje  ulselaet  tearas  &  se 
be  pricab  heortan.     CIMO  Trim.  Call.  Ham.  205  pornene 
helm.. him  swibe  prikede.    1*97  R.  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  9415  pat 
hor  fon  toward  horn  ne  come  prikie  vaste.     i$..GuyWarw.    ' 
(A.)  809  pe  douke  come  prikiand  on  his  stede.     r  1386 
CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  296  So  priketh  \v.rr.  prykyth,  prickeb] 
it  in  my  side.    1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  211  He  was 
i-priked  &  i-dryve  in  idel.    Ibid.  VII.  35  panne  he  gan  to 
pryke  his  hors.    Ibid.  VIII.  251  He  hadde  leve..to  prike 
a  coursere.     1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  v.  24  Thenne  conscience 
on  hus  capel  comsed  to  prykie  [v.r.  prike).     c  1400  Sawdone 
Bab.  42  Whan  kynde  corage  begynneth  to  pryke  {rime  like).    ! 
Ibid.  1383  He  prikcd  forth,    c  1400  Laud  Tray  St.  6631    < 
Theseus,  .come  thedur  pricande  sone.    c  1440  Jacob's  Welt 
154  Whanne  on  pryketh  an-ober.    11440  Prike  [see  B.  19). 
.483  Cath.Angl.  29I/2  To  Pryke. 

ft-  4-5  Prjfc>  Pryk  ;  4  prikke,  5  prykkyn ;  4-7 
pricke  (5-6  prycke(-n)) ;  6-  prick. 

13..    Can.  $  Gr.  Knl.  2049  Hym  iyst  prik  for  poynt.    ' 
c  1315  Poem  Times  Edw.  II  (Percy  Soc.)  7  He  pricket  out 
onTiys  conlre.    c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  299  He  gert  fele 


PRICK. 

knychtis . .  pryk  efter  bame.  1401 1 IOCCLEVI  /,///.  Cupid  106 
Now  prikke  on  fast,  c  1470  HKNBVSON  Mor.  Fab.  iv.  (Fox's 
Con/.i  xxii,  The  fox  he  prikkit  fast  vnto  the  eird.  £-1470 
Col.  +  daw.  539  To.  .prik  in  your  presence,  to  purchese  his 
pray,  c  1490  Promp.  Parti.  413/1  (MS.  H.)  Prykkyn,  or 
poynten, pxncto.  1530  PALSCR.  432/2  This  fellowe  can  bothe 
flatter  and  pricke.  1551  HuLOET.Prycken.afjVo,.  .stimuli,.. 
Prycke  wrytynges  wyth  a  penne,.  .dispungo.  1561  J.  HiY. 
WOOD  Prov.  H  Epigr.  (1867)  164  His  prouender  prickth  him. 
1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse.  To  Gentlew.  (Arb.)  58  Wanton 
wil  begins  to  prick.  1507  MOBLF.Y  Introd.  Mus,  28  A»  they 
are  commonly  prickt  now.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
103  He  did  pricke  on  the  other. 

r  4-6  prek(e ;  5-6  preik,  6  preak ;  8-9  (dial.) 
preek. 

.  c  1375  Sc.  Ltg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  430  [He)  come  prekand 
in  sic  degre.  1375  (MS.  1487)  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  615  Prek 
we  apon  thame  hardely.  1387 TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII. 
287  Slow  hym  so  wib  prelcynge  and  wip  hunger,  c  1400 
Melayne  099  Prekande  one  a  stede.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
3483  A  powere  of  be  Persens.  .On  kyng  Forms  to  preke. 
c  1475  Rauf  Coil$ear  410  Out  of  Pans  proudly  he  preikit. 
i«S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  362  Thair  preikand  on 
the  plane,  a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Re/.  Witt,  1846  I.  86  To 
provok  gready  and  imprudent  men  to  preak  at  thame.  i8<s 
JAMIF.SON,  Preck.  1894  [see  B.  20). 
B.  Signification. 
I.  To  pierce,  or  indent  with  a  sharp  point. 

1.  trans.  To  pierce  slightly,  make  a  minute  hole 
in  (a  surface  or  body)  with  a  fine  or  sharp  point ; 
to  puncture ;  hence,  to  wound  (or  hurt)  with  or  as 
with  a  pointed  instrument  or  weapon.  Said  also  of 
the  instrument.  Alsoyff. 

eiooo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  313  He..het.  .Sacs  papan 
lima  gelome  prician,  oSbzt  he  swulte  8urh  swylcum  pinun- 
gum.  c  isoo  [see  A.  o£  1381  WYCLIF  Rev.  i.  7  Thei  that 
pungeden  \floss  or  pnckeden]  him.  1416  LYDG.  De  GuiL 
PHffc  14165  Lyk  abladdere . .  Pryke  yt  with  a  poynt,  a-noon, 


wand,  a  wand  set  ujp  ior  a  mark.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
"Prick-wheel  (Saddlery),  a  tool  used  to  prick  off  the  work 
for  the  harness-stitcher. 

Prick  (prik),  v.     Forms :  see  A.  below.    [Late 
OE.  prician,  pa.  t.  *pricode,  ME.  prikie(n,  prike,    [ 
pa.  t.  prikede :  cognate  with  OE.  prica,  PRICK  sb. 
Cf.  Icel.  prika  (1394)  to  stab  slightly,  Norw.  prika    \ 
(preeka) ;  also  MLG.,  LG.,  EFris.,  Du.  prikken,    ' 
MDn.  prikken,  pricken,   WFris.  prykje,   Wang. 
prikje,  NFiis.^ricien ;  also  Da.  prikke,  Sv.pricka, 
Norw.  prikka  (from  LG.),  all  pointing  to  WGer. 
doublet  forms  *prik6jan  and  *prikk6jan.    Cf.  also 
PRITCH  v.,  representing  an  OE.  *prtcc(e)an  (found 
in  apriccan) :— WGer.  *prikjan. 

Like  the  sb.,  the  verb  appears  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the    I 
Low  German  domain,  being  evidenced  first  in  OE.,  and  next    ; 


-  •-*•  -  -^--j  -*j  —  M  «.»««»..*.  .  .  «  i  j««i  j  i  WIUIB  puyiu,  a-  noun, 

And  flarwel,  al  the  wynd  ys  gon.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
446  pai  myght  not  be  wakynd  with  no  maner  of  criyng,  nor 
bai  myght  fcle  nothyng  sore  and  bai  had  bene  nevur  so 
prykkid.  1530  PALSCB.  666/1,  I  pricke  with  a  sharpe 
1  nedell,  or  pynne,  or  thorne.  i6ai  QUAKLES  Esther  Div. 
Poems  (1717)  45  A  bubble  full  of  care.  Which  (prickt  by 
j  death)  straight  enters  into  Air.  1616  BACON  Syhia  I  326 
Take  an  Apple,  &C.  and  pricke  it  with  a  Pinne  full  of 
Holes,  not  deepe.  1667  PEFVS  Diary  18  Aug.,  I  could 
perceive  her  to  take  pins  out  of  her  pocket  to  prick  me. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  iii.  86/1  Prick  tht  Loa/e,  is 
to  make  little  holes  on  the  top  of  the  Loafe  with  a  Bodkin 
1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  679  By  the  wetness  of  the 
rods  they  [the  borers]  know  when  any  feeder  of  water  is 
pricked.  1888  LADY  D.  HARDY  Dang.  Exper.  II.  v.  66  A 
i  tall  thin  church  spire  pricked  the  skies. 

b.  To  make  (a  hole  or  mark)  by  pricking. 
[<j  1013  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xxx.  146  ponnc  man  znne  prican 
!    apricceonanumbradumbrede.]    1680  MOXON  Mech.  Extrc. 
\    No.  12.  214  Prick  there  an  Hole  for  a  mark.    Mod.  Prick  a 
\    hole  in  it  with  a  pin. 

o.  Farriery.  To  pierce  the  foot  of  (a  horse)  to 
the  quick  in  shoeing,  causing  lameness. 

1591  FLOKIO  indFrmtes  35,  I  will  goe  hyre  a  horse,  for 
mine  was  so  prickt  yesterdaie,  that  he  can  not  goe.  1502 
|  GREENE  Blacke  Booke's  Messenger  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  19 
His  horse,  .halted  right  downe  :  .  .  I  wondred  at  it,  and 
thought  he  was  prickt.  16*1  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Span. 
Curate  ill.  ii,  You  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  I  prick,  to 
pray  for.  1715  BRADLEY  Fata.  Diet.  s.  v.  Prickt,  By  the 
negligence  or  unskilfulness  of  the  farrier  they  are  prick'd  in 
driving  the  nails.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  304  No  one  who 
considers  the  thinness  of  the  crust  .  .  will  blame  him  [the 
smith]  for  sometimes  pricking  the  horse. 

d.  To  detect  (a  witch)  by  pricking  her  skin  until 
a  spot  was  discovered  which  did  not  bleed.  Hist. 

[Cf.  16*7  R.  BERNARD  Guide  Grand  Jurymen  xviii.  319 
This  [witches'  mark]  is  insensible,  and  being  pricked  will  not 
bleede.]  1661  in  Pitcaim  Crim.  Trials  III.  602  The 
Magistral  and  Minister  caused  Johne  Kinkaid,  the  comon 
pricker,  to  prik  hir,  and  found  tuo  marks  upon  hir,  which 
he  called  the  Devill  his  markis.  [Cf.  quot.  1895  in  40.) 

e.  To  affect  with  a  sensation  as  of  pricking. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 

Jif  it  [evil  meat  or  drink]  piccheb  and  prickeb  be  stommake, 

it  is  yp[i]chched  and  ipricked  and  compelleb  it  to  passe  oute. 

Mod.  colloq.  I  don't  like  soda-water  ;  it  pricks  my  mouth. 

£  To  convert  by  puncturing  into  something. 

1830  TENNYSON  Talking  Oak  69,  I  swear  (and  else  may 
insects  prick  Each  leaf  into  a  gall). 

2.  fig.  To  cause  sharp  mental  pain  to  ;  to  sting 
with  sorrow  or  remorse  ;  to  grieve,  pain,  torment, 
vex.  Also  absol. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xvi.  (1889)  79  He  nys  gepricud 
[*/!>/;«/<«]«]  on  unrotnysse  gyltes.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Aa/iVr 
iv.  5  If  bai  pryk  vs  in  forthynkynge  ofoure  synne.  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  2628  pe  pile  of  fe  Persens  him  piickis  in  bis 
saule.  1530  PALSGR.  666/1  As  any  displeasure  pricketh  one 
at  the  herte.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  mi.  445  Let 
those  who  find  themselves  pricked  by  what  is  now  said  take 
care  that  their  religion  be  more  pure.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  L  15  His  conscience  pricks  him 
so  much  that  he  cannot  rest. 

1  3.  To  sting  or  bite,  as  a  serpent,  an  insect,  or 
the  like.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  191  Neddre  .  .  attreS  hwat  heo 
prikeS.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/sEsctp  iv.  iii,  The  scorpion 
.  .prycketh  sore  with  his  taylle.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  There- 
»<7/V  Trot'.  1.  260  There  are  always  swarms  of  them  [insects) 
buzzing  about  People,  and  continually  pricking  of  ihem. 

4. 
pi 


, 

4.    intr.    To  perform  the  action  of  pricking  or 

iercing  ;  to  cause  a  pricking  sensation  ;  also,  to 

have  the  quality  of  pricking,  to  be  prickly  or  sharp. 

c  looo  jEuwc  Horn.  (Th.)  1  1.  88  Domas  priciaS.    c  laoo 

Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  207  pe  bomes  swi8e  pnkeden.     c  1386 

CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  -501  Thanne  is.  .no  thyng  may  me  dis. 
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plese  Saue  o  thyngpriketh  in  my  conscience.  1546  J.  KEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  77  It  pricketh  betymes  that  will  be  a  good 
thorne.  1625  BACON  En.,  Revenge  (Arb.)  502  It  is  but  like 
the  Thorn,  or  Bryar,  which  prick,  and  scratch,  because 


_  hmg  t< 

leaves  are  acute,  but  they  do  not  prick. 

b.  In  various  pregnant  uses  and  phrases. 


(ffitul.):  see  quot.  1867.  t  Jo  frtcK  Jar  •witclus,  to  pricK 
suspected  persons  with  a  pin,  to  find  out,  by  their  sensibility 
or  insensibility  to  the  pain,  whether  they  were  witches ;  cf. 
I  d.  To  prick  (in)  the  belt,  garter,  loop,  to  play  at  FAST- 
AND-LOOSE;  cf.  GARTER  si.  7,  Loop  so.'  i.  t  To  prick  in 
(on,  upon)  a  clout,  to  do  needlework,  to  sew.  See  also 
phraseological  derivatives  below. 

1584  LYLY  Campaspe  v.  iv,  The  one  pricking  in  cloutes 
haue  nothing  els  to  thinke  on.  1594  —  Moth.  Bomb.  I.  iii, 
My  daughter.. shall  prick  on  a  clout  till  her  fingers  ake. 
1615  CROOKE&VT>  of  Man  274  Women.. Hue  an  idle  and 
sedentarie  life,  pricking  for  the  most  part  vppon  a  clout. 
1758  GOLDSM.  Mem.  Protestant  (1895)  II.  229  Players  at 
Slight  of  Hand;  others  who  invite  the  ignorant  to  prick  in 
the  Belt.  1828  Times  23  Aug.,  [A  grave-digger]  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  crowded  as  it  was,  that  he 
could  prick  for  room  in  little  or  no  time.  1836  DISRAELI 
Rwutymede  Lett.  (1885)  176  To  arrange  a  whitebait  dinner 
at  Blackwall,  or  prick  for  an  excursion  to  Richmond  or- 
Beulah  Spa.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Pricking  for 
a  soft  plank,  selecting  a  place  on  the  deck  for  sleeping  upon. 
1895  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  i^  May,  There  were 
witch-finders  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  pricked  for  witches. 
6.  inlr.  To  thrust  at  something  as  if  to  pierce 
it,  to  make  a  thrust  or  stab  at.  Also  fig. 
c  i4_7o  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  473  Sum  brak  a  pott,  sum 
pyrlit  \v.r.  prikkit]  at  his  E.  1560  DADS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  257  Who  can  doubt  any  longer,  but  that  you  pricke 
at  relygion?  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  n.  i,  Thus  Marat 
..is,  as  the  Debate  goes  on,  prickt  at  again  by  some  dex- 
trous Girondin.  1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Cnron.  Carl.,  Salem 
Ch.  xv.  255  All  his  own  duties  pricked  at  his  heart  with 
bitter  reminders  in  that  moment. 

t  b.  Archery.  To  shoot  at  a  '  prick '  or  target ; 
hence  fig.  to  aim  at.  Obs, 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  106  This  prayse  belongeth  to 
strange  shootinge  and  drawinge  of  mightye  bowes,  not  to 
prickinge,  and  nere  shootinge.  c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce 
/r>«.F///{Camden)94  His  authors,  .roved  farfromthe  mark 
they  should  prick  at.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  331 
With  Broad-arrow,  or  But,  or  Prick,  or  Rouing  Shaft,  At 
Markes  full  fortie  score,  they  vs'd  to  Prick,  and  Roue. 

6.  intr.  or  absol.  Of  a  hare  :  To  make  a  track  in 
running. 

f  1410,  etc.  [see  PRICKING  aU.  si.  2].  1602  indPt.  Returnfr. 
Parnass.  n.  v.  937  By  that  I  knewe  that  they  had  the  hare, 
.  .and  by  and  by  I  might  see  him  sore_  and  resore,  prick  and 
reprick.  i632GiMLi.iM//«-aifr>Mii.xiv(ed.  2)  176  Forwhen 
she  [a  hare] . .  Beateth  the  plaine  high-waie  where  you  may  yet 
perceiue  her  footing,  it  is  said  she ..  Pricketh.  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crrm,  Pricketh,  the  Footing  of  a  Hare  on  the 
hard  Highway,  when  it  can  be  perceived. 

b.  trans.  To  look  for  or  find  the  '  pricks '  of  (a 
hare) ;  to  trace  or  track  (a  hare)  by  its  footprints. 
Also  absol,  or  intr. 

CI386,  etc.  [see  PRICKING  oil.  si.  2].  01673  J-  CARYL  in 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xvii.  ir  Hunters,  who  go  poring 
upon  the  ground  to  prick  the  hare,  or  to  find  the  print  of 
the  hare's  claw.  1678  DRYDEN  Litnberham  iv.  i,  You  have 
been  pricking  up  and  down  here  upon  a  cold  scent.  1756 
Connoisseur  No.  105  p  7  We  were  often  delayed  by  trying 
if  we  could  prick  a  hare.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Prick,  to  trace  a  hare  by  its  footsteps.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.,  To  examine  the  mud  in  a  gate- 
way or  road  to  see  if  a  hare  has  passed,  is  to  '  prick  the  hare '. 

7.  intr.  To  have  a  sensation  of  being  pricked ; 
to  tingle. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  1,  When  the  blood  creeps,  and 
the  nerves  prick  And  tingle.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  S,  Bk. 
I".  55  Her  palsied  limb  'gan  prick  and  promise  life  At  touch 
o  the  bedclothes  merely. 

8  intr.  Of  wine,  beer,  etc. :  To  become  or  begin 
to  be  sour ;  to  be  touched  or  tainted  with  acetous 
fermentation ;  to  be  just '  turned ' :  =  F.  sepiqtter, 
Cf.  PRICKED  ppl.  a.  2. 


'594  PLAT  Jmiell-ho.  m.  66  If  they  [wines]  pricke  a  little 
they  haue  a  decoction  of  home.    1651  HOWELL  Venice  30 


Syrup  as  will  not  prick. 

II.  To  urge  with  a  sharp  point  or  spur. 
9.  trans.  To  urge  forward  (a  beast)  with  a  fjoad 
(obs.} ;  to  spur  (a  horse)  (arch.). 


oxe,  or  any  other  beest  with  a  gade.  1600  HOLLAND .Li-ay  ix 
xxvii.  334  1  he  Romane  horsemen  pricked  and  gallopped  their 
horses  to  flanke  them.  1737  [S.  BERINGTON]  G.  di  Lucca's 
Mem.  (1738)  76  Short  Goads  to  prick  on  their  Dromedaries 
J753  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  tiiipp.,  Prick,  or  Pinch,  in  the  maneee 
is  to  give  a  horse  a  gentle  touch  of  the  spur,  without  clap- 
ping them  hard  to  him.  1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap. 
Jack  Z.  I.  vii.  102  He  pricked  his  horse  on,  but  she  held  to 
the  bridle  and  arrested  it. 

10.  fig.  To  drive  or  urge  as  with  a  spur ;  to 

impel,  instigate,  incite,  stimulate,  provoke,  arch. 

r"^"?fc1340  (see  P"gniiO  Mt  jfc  4!      ci38s  CHAUCER 

„•  "  •  I!92  (Dido)  So  pnkyth  hire  this  newe  iolye  wo. 

r  1386   —  Prol,  ii  So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  enrages. 
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1526  Pi/ft:  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  59  b,  Now  prycked  or 
stered  by  the  consyderacion  of  his  feruent  loue.  1568 

Jacob  A  Esau  v.  iv.  in  Haz!,  Dodsley  II.  251  Well,  nature 
pricketh  me  some  remorse  on  thee  to  have.  1609  HOLLAND 
Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  i.  2  The  Queene  ever  at  his  elbow  to 
pricke  and  proke  him  forward.  1675  tr.  CamdetCsHist.  Eliz, 
iv.  (1688)  622  His  perverse  Obstinacy .  .did  so  prick  her  forward 
to  use  Severity.  1868  LOWELL  Willows  Poet.  Wks.  (1879) 
375  Pricked  on  by  knightly  spur  of  female  eyes.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  76  Let  a  fury,  a  frenzy  prick  him  to 
return  to  the  wood  again. 

fb.  Phr.  Provettder  pricks  (a  horse,  etc.) :  abund- 
ance of  food  stimulates  and  makes  high-spirited. 

(Cf.  Ger.  der  Jiafer  siicht  ihn  in  similar  use.) 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  27  When  prouander  prickt 
them  a  little  tyne.  1550  CROWLEY  Way  to  Wealth  B  ij  b, 
The  paisant  knaues  be  to  welthy,  prouender  pricketh  them. 
1658  T.  WALL  GooTs  Revenge  agst.  Enemies  Ch.  58  Profit 
pricks  forward  zeal,  as  provender  does  the  Ass.  a  1688 
BUNYAN  Exp.  Gen.  Wks.  1861  II.  494/1  When  provender 
pricks  us,  we  are  apt  to  be  as  the  horse  or  mule,  that  is  with- 
out  understanding. 

11.  intr.  To  spur  or  urge  a  horse  on ;  to  ride 
fast ;  hence,  to  ride,  advance  on  horseback,  arch. 

crzgo  S.  Rng.  Leg.  I.  415/423  Wei  i-Armed  be  maister 
cam  prikie  and  ride  fast.  1340-70  Alisaunder  382  pei 
putt  pern  in  perril  &  prikeden  aboute.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
A.  n.  164  Sopnesse. .  prikede  on  his  palfrey  and  passede  hem 
alle.  c  1400  M AUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  249  Als  wel  on  hors  bak, 
prikynge.ason  fote  rennynge.  1470-65  MALORY  Arthur  xiv. 
v.  647  Anone  the  yoman  came  pryckynge  after  as  fast  as 
euer  he  myghte.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  i  A  gentle  Knight 
was  pricking  on  the  plaine.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  536 
Before  each  Van  Pric  forth  the  Aerie  Knights,  and  couch 
thir  spears.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  i.  xtx,  For  here  be  some 
have  pricked  as  far  On  Scottish  ground  as  to  Dunbar.  1884 
J.  PAYNE  Tales  fr.  Arabic  1. 283  Presently,  I  espied  a  horse- 
man pricking  after  me. 

fb.  intr.  Also  said  of  a  horse ;  and  in  allit.  phr. 
to  prick  and  prance ,  of  either  rider  or  horse.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  41  Wherof  this  man  was  wonder 
glad,  And  goth  to  prike  and  prance  aboute.  £14*0  Pallad. 
on  Hnsb.  iv.  878  So  thewed  that . .  Anoon  they  [foals]  may  be 
stered  forto  prike.  c  1440  LYDJ.  Hors,  Shepe,  #  G.  344 
The  Goos  may  gagle,  the  hors  may  prike  &  praunce.  £1441 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  208  Now  I  lyste  nother  to  pryke  nor 
praunce ;  My  pryde  ys  put  to  poverte.  1590  NASHE 
Pasquifs  Apol.  i.  E  j  b,  I  trust  they  shall  see  me  pricke  it, 
and  praunce  it,  like  a  Caualiero. 

f!2.  To  prick  fast  upon,  to  approach  closely 
(a  time  or  age) ;  to  prick  ttear,  to  approach  closely 
in  attainment  or  quality.  Cf.  PRICK  sb,  2  b,  9. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  isb,  Euer  sence  the 
faith  hath  ben  knowen  and  preached . . ,  which  pricketh  nowe 
fast  vpon  a  thousand  yeares.  a  1566  R.  EDWARDES  Damon 
$  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  92  It  pricketh  fast  upon 
noon.  1580  GOLDISG  in  Baret  Alv,  To  Rdr.  xii,  It  would 
pricke  neere  the  learned  tungs  in  strength.  1586  J.  HOOKER 
Jiist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  88/1  You  may  growe  to.  .that 
hoary  winter,  on  which  you  see  me  your  father  fast  pricking. 
III.  To  mark  by  or  with  pricks  or  dots. 

13.  trans.  To  write  or  set  down  (music)  by  means 
of  *  pricks'  or  notes  (arch.} ;  also,  to  write  music 
in  (a  book)  (obs.}.  Also  absol.  or  intr. 

£1325  Song  Deo  Gratias  6  in  E.  E.  Poems  (1862)  124,  I 
sei;  a  clerk  a  boke  forthe  brynge,  pat  prikked  was  in  Mony 
a  plas,  Fast  he  souht  what  he  schulde  synge.  1463,  a  1509, 
c  1520,  etc.  [see  PRICKED ppLa.  3,  PRICKING  vbl.  so.  6].  1549 
Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  39  For  paper  to  pryk 
songes  in  for  the  churche.  .ijrf.  1598  DALLINGTON  Mcth. 
Trav.  Vijb,  The  Italian  hath  a  prouerbe :.. The  French 

neither  pronounce  as  they  write,  nor  sine  as  they  pricke, 
ii_:_t*     __  ii i__      _*.      **,-,          °nt    f,,    *   ,r. 


tor  pricking  in  the  bookes  uj  Ii.  xy  s.  1668  PEPYS  Diary 
24  Mar.,  To  my  chamber,  to  prick  out  my  song  '  It  is 
Decreed  '.  1765  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  330 They  [tunes] 
are  pricked  true,  exactly  as  I  desire  all  our  congregations 
may  sing  them.  1816  SCOTT  Woodst.  iii,  A  book  having 
some  airs  pricked  down  in  it. 

b.  To  write  out  bell-changes  in  figures,  thus  : 
"S,  13*.  3'2.  32i,  231,  213,  etc. 

1843  LE  FEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  1. 1.  viii.  178  Who  can 
prick  the  peal  of  bells— the  bobs  and  treble  bobs? 

1 14.  To  write  down ;  to  note  or  jot  down  ;  to 
record  in  writing.  Obs. 

ci4oo  Deitr.  Troy  418  Als  put  is  in  poisd  and  prikkit  be 
Ouyd. 

15.  To  mark  or  indicate  by  a  '  prick* ;  esp.  to  mark 
(a  name,  or  an  item)  in  a  list  by  making  a  '  prick' 
through  or  against  it;  hence,  to  mark  off  or  tick 
off  m  this  way  ;  spec,  (of  the  sovereign)  to  select 
(persons)  for  the  office  of  sheriff  from  a  list  by  this 
means ;  whence  of  other  appointments ;  also,  to  ap- 
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RISON  znglanct  II.  iv.  (,877)  i.  on  The  'prmce  . .  foorlh- 
'V'."?  pricketh  some  such  one  of  them  . .  who  herevpon  is 
shmfle  of  tnat  shire  for  one  whole  year.  1599  B.  JON- 
SON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  Why  did  the  ladiespricke  out 
mee?  J  am  sure  there  were  other  gallants.  1654  WHIT- 
LOCK  ZoetOHJanS  Known  he  is  sure,  that  is  pricked 
MID  one  °  '??  Judges  of  'he  twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 
1788  J.  Bevnuv  Cere,,,.  Univ.  Ccimbr.  14  Election  of  the 
Laput...  Ihe  Proctors  nominate  only,  unless  they  prick  as 
Representatives  of  their  Masters.  Ibid.  15  Each  Person 
is  to  prick  only  one  of  the  three  nominated  for  each  Faculty. 
1853 ;  JERDAN  Autobiog.  III.  vi.  68  My  friend  was  pricked  as 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.  vii,  What  do  you  think  of  that  fellow.. offering.. the 
junior  servitor  a  bribe  of  ten  pounds  to  prick  him  in  .11 
chapel  when  he  isn  t  there?  1907  W.  TVOCWELL  Retain. 


PBICE. 

Oxford\m.  107  T.  G.  Wood.. was  a  BiMc  clerk  of  Merton, 
. .  who  pricked  Chapel  attendance  and  said  grace. 

16.  To  mark  or  trace  something  on  (a  surface) 
by  pricks  or  dots ;  esp.  to  prick  the  chart  (f  card, 
plot)  :  see  quots. ;  also,  to  mark  or  trace  (a  position, 
direction,  design,  etc.)  on  a  surface  by  pricks  or  dots 
(in  quot.  1665-76,  with  pegs).  Also  prick  off,  out. 

1598  FLORIO  Diet.  To  Rdr.  hi,  I  was  but  one . .  to  sit  at  sterne, 
to  pricke  my  carde,  to  watch  vpon  the  vpper  decke.  1617 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xv.  73  To  learne  to.. know 
the  tides,  your  Roomes,  pricke  your  Card,  say  your  Com- 
passe.  1665-76  REA  Flora  (ed.  2)  5  Prick  down  a  line  eight 
or  ten  foot  long.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xv.  196 
To  find  the  Latitude,  Rhomb,  and  Longitude,  and.  .to  prick 
the  same  down  in  a  Blank  Chart.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  I.  s.v.,  To  prick  the  Chart  or  Plot  at  Sea,  signifies 
to  make  a  Point  m  their  Chart  whereabout  the  Ship  is 
now.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Pricking  her  off, 
marking  a  ship's  position  upon  a  chart  by  the  help  of  a 
scale  and  compasses.  1872  Roittledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  95/2 
The  lights  of  the  eyes . .  must  all  be  pricked  out  with  a  fine 
needle.  1875  SIR  T.  SEATON  Fret  Cutting  144  With  a  very 
fine  steel  point  prick  out  lightly  the  whole  pattern. 

1 17.  To  insert  the  points  or  stops  in  (a  writing, 
etc.);  to  punctuate,  point.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1637  HEYLIN  Answ.  to  Burton  161  This  is  the  place  at 
large,  so  pricked  and  commade.  .in  the  said  old  booke. 

IV.  To  put  into  some  position  or  condition  by 
piercing  or  transfixing. 

f!8.  To  stick,  fix,  or  impale  (anything)  on  the 
point  of  an  instrument.  Obs. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  ix.  (Irel.  MS.),  Opon  the  chefe  of 


16. .  Childe  Maurice  xxviii.  in  Child  Ballads  iv.  (1886) 
266/1  Child  Maurice  head  he  did  cleeue  And  he  pricked 
itt  on  his  swords  poynt.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  27  The 
cookes,  who.  .slicing  it  into  little  gobbets  prick  it  on  a  prog 
of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  fornace.  1683  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.,  Printing  xi.  r  23  They . .  prick  the  Oynion  fast  upon 
the  end  of  a  small  long  Stick. 

1 19.  To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  pin  or  skewer, 
or  the  like ;  to  pin ,  skewer.  Obs. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xiii.  303  Gadir . .  now  all  cure  gere  ;  Slike 
poure  wede  as  we  were,  And  prike  bam  in  a  pak.  c  1450 
Two  Cooktry-bks.  82  Take  a  pnk,  and  prik  him  [stuffed  pig] 
togidur,  And  lete  him  roste.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  in.  ii. 
70  An  old  hat,  and  the  humor  of  forty  fancies  prickt  in't  for 
a  feather.  1647  J.  LAWNIND  Putney  Projects  46  To  Sit., 
like  so  many  Plovers  pricked  down  for  stales.  1780  FORBFS 
Dominie  HI.  14  The  clout  about  me  shou'd  be  pricked  At 
the  kirk-door.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  iv. 
( 1 827)  133  The  warden's  trunk-hose  to  his  fecket  Wi'  gowden 
corken-priens  was  pricket. 

2O.  To  attire  (a  person)  with  clothes  and  orna- 
ments fastened  by  pins,  bodkins,  etc. ;  to  attire 
elaborately,  dress  up.  Now  dial. 

c  1340  [see  PRICKING  vol.  sb.  7].  1522  World  ft  Child  in 
HazL  Dodsley  I.  244,  I  am  nat  worthily  wrapped  nor  went, 
But  poorly  pricked  in  poverty.  1:1540  HEYWOOD  Four  P.  P. 
ibid.  351  But  prick  them  [women]  and  pin  them  as  nice  as 
ye  will,  And  yet  will  they  look  for  pinning  still.  1599  MAS- 
SINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  n.  i,  Pricked  up  in  clothes,  Why  should 
we  fear  our  rising?  1638  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jrnl.  i. 
(1818)  27  On  earth  she  only  wished  To  be  painted,  pricked, 


up  wi'  ribbons  an'  laces.' 

1 21.  To  remove,  or  bring  into  some  position,  by 
pricking.  Obs. 

1573-80  BARET  Alv.V  706  Oculis  functu  erutis,<:\es  pricked 
out.  liid.'jog  To  pricke  out  crowes  eies,  configere  cornicum 
ocvlos.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jul.  I.  iv.  66  A  small.. Gnat, 
Nothalfe  so.bigge  as  a  round  little  Worme,  Prickt  from  the 
Lazie-finger  of  a  man.  1645  HARWOOD  Loyal  Sri/'j.  Retiring, 
room  3  Please  you  to  observe  the  comfortable  lessons  1  shall 
prick  out  of  it.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xvii. 
r  3  If  the  Matrice  be  too  thin  on  the  right  or  left  side,  or 
both ;  They  prick  up  that  side, .  .and  so  raise  a  Bur  upon 
that  side. 

22.  To  plant  (seedlings,  etc.)  in  small  holes  made 
by  piercing  the  ground  at  suitable  intervals.  Const. 
i  forth,  in,  out,  off.  Mso,  to  prick  in  (manure) :  see 
qnot.  1847. 

1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  %  Death  (1651)  13  A  young  Slip  or 
Cions.  .if  it  be  pricked  into  the  Ground.  1664  EVELYN  Kal. 


tance,  and  throw  a  Nut  or  Acorn  into  it ;  after  which,  you 
fill  up  the  Hole  again..;  which  is  called  pricking  Fruit 
into  the  Ground.  1847  MRS.  LOUDON  Amateur^  Gardener 
85/2  Rotten  hotbed  dung  is.. merely 'pricked  in ',  as  gar- 
deners term  it,  that  is,  incorporated  only  with  the  top 
stratum  of  the  soil.  1851  GLENNY  Handbk.  Fl.  Card.  22 
The  seedlings,  when  grown  enough,  may  be  pricked  out 
into  small  pots.  1854  Jrtil.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XV.  II.  408  Cab- 
bage plants  are  pricked  in  in  March.  iSBz  Gardens  Jan. 
48/3  The  most  critical  time  with  seedling  ferns  is  when 
they  require  pricking  off  for  the  first  time. 

23.  To  prick  up  (in  plastering  on  laths)  :  to 
scratch  or  score  the  surface  of  the  first  coat  so  as 
to  afford  a  hold  for  the  next ;  hence,  to  lay  on  the 
first  coat  which  is  afterwards  so  scored. 

1778  [see  PRICKING  vol.  sb.  9).  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pracl. 
Build.  373  Pricking-up  is  similar  to  laying,  but  is  used  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  more  perfect  kind  of  work.  Ibid.  392 
Prickmg.up,  in  plastering,  the  first  coating  of  three-coat 
work  upon  laths.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  1. 122/1 
The  wall  is  first  pricked  up  with  ,-.  coat  of  lime  and  hair. 


PRICK. 

24.  To  propel  (a  punt)  by  pushing  with  a  pole 
on  the  ground  under  the  water ;  to  punt. 

1891    Daily  Netvs  26  May  4/8  A  man  or  woman  who 
cannot  run  or  prick  a  punt,  scull,  or  handle  a  Canadian 
canoe,  i»  regarded  as  an  outsider  by  his  or  her  friends. 
V.  To  insert  or  stick  as  a  point. 

25.  To  thrust  or  stick  (a  pointed  object)  into 
something ;  to  set,  fix,  or  insert  by  the  point ;   to 
stick  in,  an.     Also  fig.  'I  06s. 

£1430  TmoCookcry-tks.  36  Ley  .iij.  lechys  on  a  dysshe,  & 
on  euery  leche  prycke  .iij.  Almaundys.  c  1450  Mankind  30 
in  Macro  Plays  2  Pryke  not  yowur  felycytes  in  thyngis 
transytorye  !  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  468  Start  direct.,  Here 
shalle  y«  inj  Jewys  pryk  y"  daggeris  in  iiij  qua[r]ters  bus 
sayng.  1594  SIR  G.  CAREY  in  I.  H.  Jeayes  Catal.  Charters 
Berkeley  Castle  (1892)  335  The  findinge  of  his  picteur  framed 
in  wax,  with  one  of  his  owne  heares  prict  directely  in  the 
hart  the! of.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Passage,  So  tender  that  a 
pinne  pricked  into  it  cannot  fetch  it  vp  any  height.  1669 
WOKLIUGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  245  Observe  also,  that  you 
prick  small  Sticks,  in  manner  of  a  Hedge,  cross-wise,  athwart 
all  the  other  by-passages. 

28.  To  stick  (something)/**//  of,  or  set  (it)  with 
pointed  objects  or  points ;  hence,  to  stud,  mark,  or 
dot  with  something.  1  Obs. 

'530  PALSGK.  666/1,  I  pricke  full  of  bowes,  as  we  do  a    i 
place  or  a  horse  whan  we  go  a  mayeng,  je  rame.    1584 
COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  141  If  it  be  pricked  with    ' 
cloves  it  is  the  better.    1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  \     \ 
275  Brown  hair  pricked  with  gray.    1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Ice-    ' 
bergs  139  Belle  Isle,  a  rocky/blue  mass,  with  a  wavy  out- 
line, rising  from  the  purple  main  pricked  with  icebergs. 

VI.  To  stick  up  as  or  in  a  point. 

27.  To  raise  or  erect,  as  the  ear  of  an  animal  when 

on  the  alert  or  listening ;  hence,  of  a  person,  to  prick 

up  one's  ears,  to  become  attentive  or  alert  to  listen. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  200  And  prickt  his  plumes 

to  please  his  Ladies  eyes.    01591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866-7) 

I.  207  To  put  a  pedlar's  shop  upon  their  backs,  and  colour 

their  faces,  and  prick  their  ruffs,  and  frizzle  their  hair. 

a  1626  BACON  £ss.,  Fame  (Arb.)  570  She  pricks  up  so  many 

Ears.     1681   BUNYAN  Holy  War  i,  At   this  the  town  of 
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to  whom  was  given  the  task  of  pricking  off  on  a 
printed  list  the  names  of  undergraduates  attending 
chapel. 


26  Oct.,  1  pricked  up  the  ears  of  curiosity  at  this  exordium. 
1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  li.  The  roused  hounds 
prick  their  ears. 

28.  intr.  Prick  up,  to  rise  or  stand  erect  with 
the  point  directed  upward  ;  to  point  or  stick  up. 

[1610,  1614:  see  PRICKING  ppl.  a.  4.) 

1657  W.  Monti  Coena  yuan  Koinj  v.  55  The  full  ear  [of 
corn]  hangs  the  head,  when  the  empty  pricks  up.    1763  I. 
CLUBBE  Misc.  Tracts,  Physiognomy  (1770)  I.  22  Their  heads 
were  both  under  water,  but  that  the  tips  of  their  ears  iust    i 
pricked  up  above  it.  1887  BESANT  The  World  went  xv,  His 
ears.,  pnck  up  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle.   1905  Blackw.  Mag.    \ 
Sept.  321/2  The  spires  of  churches  are  to  be  seen  pricking 
up  through  the  greenery. 

VII.  29.  Phraseological  derivatives.  Prick- 
(in-}the-garter,  -the-loop,  sb.  phr.,  one  who  plays 
the  game  of  fast-and-loose :  see  4  b ;  also,  the  game 
itself;  prick-t he-clout  adj.  phr.,  tailoring.  Also 
PBICKLOUSE. 

1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  548  *Prick  in  the  Garter,. .a  knave    j 
;ell  known  By  silly  rusticks,— when  their  money's  gone  j 


R.  RAE  in  W.  Hunter  Biggar  ft  Ho.  Fleming  iii.  (1867) 
37  lo   prick-the-garter   gaed   the    law.      1886  WILLOCK 
Rosetty  Ends  xxi.   (1887)  134  The  money-sellin'  dodge,  or 
the  three-card  trick,  or  prick-the-garter,  or   the    pea-an'-    i 
thummils.    1891  R.  FORD  Thistledown  xvi.  313  »Prick-the-    ' 
loops,  wha  are  sae  familiar  wi'  the  hangman  s  loop  that    I 
they've  turned  the  idea  into  business,  and  set  up  wi'  their 
garter.    1814  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  xii,  Ye  *prick-lhe-    ' 
clout  loon. 

Prick  (prik),  a.  rare.  Also  5-6  prik.  [Only  in 
reference  to  ears ;  app.  by  resolution  of  the  com- 
pound PRICK-EARED.]  Pricked  up,  erect  and 
pointed. 

01449  W.  BoviERinf'ord'un'sScoticArvnKintdjw)  II.xiv. 
X.XXL  376  Wyth  prik  joukand  eeris,  as  the  awsk  gleg.  1513 
DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  iv.  v.  20  Als  mony  has  scho  prik  wpstandand 
eris.  1889  GORDON  STABLES  Dog  Owners  Kennel  Camp. 
v.  §  11.50  Ihe  hard-haired  Scotch  terrier..  .Ears  very  small, 
prick  or  half  prick,  but  never  drop. 

t  Pricka-do.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PRICK  v.  + 
-ADO.]  A  piercing  or  stab  (of  the  sword). 

1591  KYD  Hal.  *,  Pen.  n.  ii.  21  With  that  they  drew,  and 
there  Ferdmando  had  the  prickado. 

t  Prickal.  Obs.  [app.  for  prick-aul;  cf. 
PKITCH-AULE.]  See  quot. 

»*f??  ,R- HOLME  Xra/OKry  in.  273/2  (Upholsterer's  tools) 
A  Prickal . .  is  a  kind  of  Aul  with  a  great  Box  or  other  hard 
Wooden  head. 

t  Pri'Ckant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Humorous  f.  PRICK 
•v.  +  -ANT  l,  after  heraldic  terms  in  -ant.] 

1.  Pricking  or  riding  ;  errant. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Barn.  Pesl.it.  ii.What  knight  is 
that,.. ask  him  if  he  keep  The  passage  bound  by  love  of    j 
Lady  fair,  Or  else  but  prickant. 

2.  Pricking  up  or  out. 

i6n  BEAUM.  &  FL,  Knt.  Bum.  Pest.  in.  ii,  Without  his 
uoor  doth  hang  A  copper  bason,  on  a  prickant  spear.  1633 
MAHMION  Fine  Companion  n.  v,  They  are  three  asses  ram- 
pant, with  their  ears  prickant. 

Prick-bill,  [f.  PRICK  v.  +  BILL  rf.a]  At 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  One  of  the  junior  students 


1879  SIMMONS  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  371  note. 

Frrck-ea:r,  prick  ear.  [app.  a  back- 
formation  from  PRICK-EARED,  q.v.J 

1.  //.  The  erect  pointed  ears  of  some  beasts,  spec. 
of  dogs  ;  ears  that  are  pricked  up  or  stand  erect ; 
hence  fig.  those  of  a  person  on  the  alert  to  hear :  cf. 
PRICK  v.  27. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party'i  Ckirurg.  1004  Having  two 
homes,  pricke  eares,  and  armes.  1651  GAULE  Magastrom. 
184  Prick-eares  (presage  or  note]  a  medler.  1839  C.  KNIGHT 
Pict.  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.  340^2  A  portrait  of  the  Esquimaux 
dog,  which  strikingly;  exhibits  the  prick  ear.  1853  KINGSLEY 
Hypatia  xxi,  The  faithful  Bran,  whose  lop-cars  and  heavy 
jaws,  uniaue  in  that  land  of  prick-ears  and  fox-noses,  formed 
the  absorbing  subject  of  conversation. 

b.  The  ears  of  a  person  when  conspicuous  by 
naturally  standing  out,  or  by  having  the  hair  cut 
short,  as  those  of  a  '  Roundhead' :  cf.  sense  2  and 
PRICK-EARED  2. 

1641  BRATHWAIT  Merc.  Brit,  iv,  How  these.. round  heads 
with  their  prick  eares  doe  listen.    1650  BULWER  Anlhrofo- 
met.  (1653)  '58  Wee  of  this  Nation.. affect  a  small  Eare, 
standing  close  to  the  Head. . .  Our  Eares  are  naturally  extant 
and  looke  forward.. all  which  commodities  our  mickle-wise 
Mothers  defraud  us  of  by  their  nice  dislike  of  Lugs,  and  as 
they  call  them  in  reproach,  Prick-eares.    1685  CROWNE  Sir 
C.  Nice  n.  16  Hot.  Sirrah,  if  you  be  a  Presbyterian,  I'le  kick 
you  down  Stairs..,  woe  be  to  your  prickears.  Sirrah. 

2.  A  person  having  prick-ears;  one  whose  ears 
are  conspicuous ;  t  a  nickname  for  a  Puritan  (see 
PRICK-EARED  2,  and  cf.  ROUNDHEAD). 

1642  Grand  Plutoes  Remonstr.  Title-p.,  How  far  he  differs 
from  Round-head,  Rattle-head  or  Prick-eare. 

b.  (prick-ears.)  One  of  a  breed  of  pigs  charac- 
terized by  erect  ears.  dial. 

1830  Cumbld.  Farm  Rep.  57  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Husb. 
Ill,  What  are  provinciatly  called  the  *  prick  ears ',  a  well 
made,  short-legged  animal  of  its  kind. 

Prick-eared  (pri-k^Md),  a.  [app.  f.  PBICK 
sb.  (branch  V)  +  EARED  :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  Having  erect  ears  :  spec,  of  dogs. 

c  1410  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  328  And  at  hys  feete  lay  a 
prykeryd  curre.  1533  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §77  The  .ix.  pro- 
:  The  fyrste  is :  to  be  prycke  eared,  the 


. 

pertyes  of  a  foxe. 
seconde  to  be  lytell  eared.     1599  SHAKS.  Hen. 


,  n.  i.  44 


Pish  for  thee,  Island  dogge :  thou  prickeard  cur  of  Island. 
1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  285  By  this. .you  may 
make  any  lave-ear'd  Horse,  to  be  as  prick-ear'd  and  comely, 
as  any  other  Horse  whatsoever.  1637  G.  DANIEL  Genius 
Isle  23  Here  the  ffawnes  And  prick-ear'd  Satires  shall  your 
Groves  frequent.  01873  S.  WILBERFORCE  Ess.  (1874)  I.  45 
Any  prick-eared  tree-inhabiting  monkey.  1877  GORDON 
STABLES  Pract.  Kennel  Guide  (ed.  3)  vii.  §  3.  81  Dogs  both 
prick-eared  and  drooping  are  often  found  in  the  same  litter, 
t  b.  Applied  opprobriously  (with  pun)  to  prick- 
song.  Obs. 

.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  50  For  me  thynkyth    ! 
it  servyth  for  no  thyng,  All  suche  pevysh  prykyeryd  song  ! 
PCS,  man,  pryksong  may  not  be  dispysyd. 

Q.Jig.  Having  the  ears  pricked  or  erected  in   ' 
attention  ;  hence,  attentive,  alert. 

1550  BALE  Afol.  141  b,  These  prycke  eared  prynces 
myghte  truste  those  vowers,  as  hawkes  made  to  theyr 
handes.  1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  in.  ii.  181  Jealousy 
is  prick-eared,  and  will  hear  the  wagging  of  a  hair.  1681 
H.  MORE  A  nnot.  GlanvitCs  Lux  O.  184  The  prick-eared 
Acuteness  of  that  trim  and  smug  saying.  1897  S.  S.  SPRIGGE 
T.  Wakley  1.  500  A  prick-eared  public  official. 

2.  Of  a  man :  Having  the  hair  cut  short  and  j 
close,  so  that  the  ears  are  prominent ;  a  nickname  \ 
applied  in  the  i?th  century  to  the  Puritans  or  I 
'Roundheads' ;  whence  opprobriously,  priggish. 

1641   in  Rushw.   Hist.  Coll.  m.  (1692)  I.  482  The  said 
Captain  Hide  said,.. that  they  were  a  company  of  prick 
eared  and  cropt  eared  Rascals,  and  that  he  would  believe  a    I 
Papist  before  a  Puritan,    a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Caiit.  Crew,    ' 
Prickear'd  Fellmu,  a  Crop,  whose  Ears  are  longer  than  his    ' 
Hair.    1707  HEARNE  Collect.  21  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  74  These 
Prickear  d,  starch,  sanctify'd  Fellows.    173*  FOOTE  Taste    \ 


a  prig,  and  now  Mr.  Chicheley  was  inclined  to  call  nim 
pnck -eared. 

[Note.  OS  prick-tared,  prick  adj.,  prick-<ar(s, pricked  or 
prickt  ear(s,  to  prick  the  ears,  the  first  is  much  the  earliest, 
and  is  app.  to  be  compared  with  such  formations  as  block- 
headed,  bow-legged,  club-footed,  club-shaped,  and  the  like. 
in  which  the  first  element  is  a  sb.,  the  sense  being  *  eared 
(i.  e.  having  ears)  like  pricks  ',  in  some  early  sense  of  PRICK 
sb.,  e.  g.  12,  13,  or  14.  Of  the  other  expressions,/***  earis 
is  prob.  a  back  formation  horn  prick-eared,  on  the  analogy 
of  club  foot,  club-footed,  and  the  like,  and  pricked  ears,  to 
prick  the  ears  derived  from  it.] 

Pricked  (prikt,  pri-ked),  ///.  a. 
I.  [f.  PRICK  v.  +-ED!.]    1.  Pierced  with  pricks 
or  with  a  prick ;  punctured  ;  wounded  by  pricking ; 
spec,  of  a  horse  :  see  PRICK  v.  I  c. 

1467  in  Charter  of  Selby  Abbey  (Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  Ch.    I 
45,  861),  i  panem  album  vocatum  Prikkedlof  [in  ch.  of  1324    ' 
brochee,  1433  brochet).    1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmeau's  Fr. 
Chinirg.  30/2  The  wuunde  of  the  picked  synnue.     1855 
MACALLAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  503  Trie  money  bags  shrink 
like  pricked  bladders.      1898   P.  MASSON  Trap.  Diseases    \ 


PRICKEH. 

iii.  7 1  Malarial  blood  does  not  flow  freely  from  the  pricked 
finger. 

D.  spec.  In  plastering,  priikcdup :  see  PRICK  v.  2  ^. 

i8as  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  dig  Over  the  pricked. 

up  coat  of  lime  and  hair.     183*  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  V.  679/2 

When  the  pricked  up  coat  is.  .dry. .,  preparations  maybe 

made  for  the  floating. 

2.  Of  liquor:  Turned  or  tending  to  turn  sour. 
(Cf.  PBICK  v.  8.)  Also/,y.  [  -  F.  piqtU  (yittpiquf, 
'  vin  qui  tend  a  se  transformer  en  vinaigre  ,  Littre).] 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  696  And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd 
Wine,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Crew,  Prukt,  decayed 
Wine,  tending  to  Sower.  1743  Land,  f,  Country  Brew.  n. 
(ed.  2)  108  Which  will  occasion  the  Whole  [ale]  to  become 
sometimes  only  pricked,  or  just  tainted.  1834  HOOD  Tylney 
/Ax//(i&4o)  3  Technically  speaking  her  temper  was  a  little 
pricked.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  in.  ii,  Making  the  Vicar.. 

Eaise  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  that  he  knew  was  pricked.     1886 
LWORTHY   lr".  Somerset  Word-bk.^   Pricked,   or   Prilled, 
turned  sour  ;  said  of  any  liquid  turning  acid. 

3.  Formed  of,  traced  or  written  in  pricks  or  dots ; 
dotted  ;  written ;  spec,  in  Pottery,  ornamented  with 
designs  traced  in  dots.     Pricked  song:  see  PRICK - 
BONO.  ?0is. 

1463-1606  [see  PRICK-SONG  r  a),  c  1510  Bk.  Mayd  Emlyn 
33  in  Had.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  84  We  do  nought  togyder,  But 
prycked  balades  synge.  1531  MORE  Confut.  Tindalc\i\ii. 
405/3  The  clergie  of  the  realme  haue  burned  vp  their  false 
prycked  bookes.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xi.  180 
Draw  the  prickt  Line  NS.  1748  Ansoris  Yoy.  n.  vi.  192  In 
the  plan.. the  road,  .is  marked  out  by  a  prickt  line. 

4.  Produced  or  obtained  by  pricking. 

1901  Munsey's  Mag.  XXV.  644/1  A  pricked  drop  of  blood 
from  a  wild  animal  injected  into  a  healthy  lame  animal 
would  cause  it  to  fall  sick  of  nagana, 

5.  Erect ;  pointed  upright ;  set  up,  cocked  up. 
.'579  .SPENSER  Sheph,  Cat.  Feb.  72  So  smirke,  so  smoothc, 

his  pricked  eares.  1741  Contpl.  Fam.-t'iece  n.  i.  304  A 
Kind  of  Doe. .with  prickt  Ears.  1841  J.  WILSON  Chr. 
North  I.  39  A  smallish,  reddish-brown,  sharp-nosed  animal, 
with  pricked-up  ears.  1898  Bk.  of  Dogs  62  [The  Pomera- 
nian] has  sharp  features  and  pricked  ears. 

II.  [f.  PHICK  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  f6.  Having  a  prick 
or  point ;  pointed,  tapering ;  prickly,  sharp ;  bear- 
ing prickets ;  furnished  with  a  sting.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  Whyte  and  prikked..as 
thornes.  i«»  HULOET,  Prycked  or  stynged,  aculeatus. 
1584  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  368,  ui  prickt  candle- 
stickes. 

1 7.  Furnished  with  a  prick  or  pricks  ;  dotted. 

1665  PEPYS  Diary  23  Apr.,  Every  barr  to  end  in  a  pricked 
crochet  and  quaver.  16*7  C.  SIMPSON  Compend.  Pract. 
Mtts.  24  Here  you  have  a  Prick t-Crochet  (or  Crochet  with  a 
Prick  after  it).  1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  204  Prickt  Letters 
never  signify  Moments,  unless  when  they  are  multiplied  by 
the  Moment  o  either  exprest  or  understood  to  make  them 
infinitely  little. 

Pricker  (pri-kaa).  Also  4-5  prikiere,  -yere, 
prikere,  5-6  prokor,  Sc.  -as.  [f.  PBICK  v.  (ME. 
prikie)  +  -ER  1.]  One  who  or  that  which  pricks. 

1.  One  who  pricks  or  goads;   ^spec.  one  who 
professed  to  discover  if  a  woman  were  a  witch  by 
sticking  pins  into  her :  see  PRICK  v.  I  d.    Alsoyf^. 
One  who  incites,  provokes,  or  stimulates. 

1381  WYCLIP  jfer,  xlvi.  so  The  prickere  fro  the  north 

S'ulg.  stimulator  ab  aauilone]  shal  come  to  hir.  1559 
ULOET,  Prycker  or  stynger,  stigator.  1565  COOPER  The- 
saurus, Stimulator,  .a  pricker  or  slirrer  forwarde.  1661 
[see  PRICK  v.  i  d].  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852) 
330  For  a  few  holders  of  the  plough,  there  are  many  prickers 
of  the  oxen.  1865  GEO.  ELIOT  Ess.,  Injl.  Rationalism  (1884) 
211  It  was  the  regular  profession  of  men  called  'prickers ' 
to  thrust  long  pins  into  the  body  of  a  suspected  witch  in  order 
to  detect  the  insensible  spot  which  was  the  infallible  sign 
of  her  guilt. 

b.  A  northern  name  for  the  Basking-shark 
(BASKING  ///.  a.  2),  from  its  habit  of  lying  at  the 
surface  with  its  back-fin  projecting.  Also  (dial.) 
applied  to  some  species  of  dog-fish. 

1701  BRAND  Descr.  Or*«/yi.4When  before  Peterhead  we 
saw  the  fins  of  a  great  Fish,  about  a  yard  above  the  Water, 
which  they  call  a  Pricker.  1800  P.  H.  EMERSON  Wild 
Life  an  Tidal  Wafer  xxiii.  99  All  we  got  out  of  a  mass  of 
weed  and  mud . .  [were]  two  prickers,  and  an  old  mussel. 

2.  One  who  spurs  or  rides  a  horse;   a  rider, 
a  horseman  ;  hence,  a  mounted  warrior  or  soldier ; 
esp.  a  light  horseman  employed  as  a  skirmisher  or 
scout;  also,  a  mounted  moss-trooper,  a  'rider',  arch. 
and  Hist. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  8  A  proud  prikere  [C.  xi.  134 

rxyere]  of  Fraunce,  princeps  huius  mundi.  1377  Ibid. 
x.  308  Ac  now  is  religioun  a  ryder.  .A  priker  on  a  pal - 
fray.  ?  a  1400  Mortc  Arth.  355  Send  prekers  to  be  price 
toune,  and  plaunte  there  my  segge.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg. 
258  The  pryckers  be  gone  to  spye,  what  oure  ennemyes  go 
aboute.  a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Rrf.  Wks.  1846  I.  aro  The 
Erie  of  Warwik  and  the  Lord  Gray. .  perceaving  the  host  to 
be  molested  with  the  Scotishe  preakaris.  a  1600  King  f 
Barker  30  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  5  A  preker  abowt..yn 
maney  a  contre.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  VT. 
(1655)  4°«  lohnston.. after  the  Border  fashion,  sent  forth 
some  prickers  to  ride,  and  make  provocation.  1785  GROSE 
in  Archxologia  (1787)  VIII.  113  This  sort  of  spur  [having 
only  one  very  long  and  very  thick  point]  was  worn  by  a  body 
of  light  horsemen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  thence  called 
prickers.  1808  SCOTT  Maria,  v.  xvii,  Northumbrian  prickers 
wild  and  rude.  1894  TWEEDIE  Arabian  Horse  in.  I.  165 
What  the  cleverest  collie  is  to  the  Cheviot  shepherd  gives 
but  a  faint  idea  of  what  his  mare  is  to  the  desert  pricker. 

3.  spec.  A  mounted  attendant  at  a  hunt,  a  hunts- 
man.    Now  chiefly  in  YMUir/r&Jm 
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PBICKET. 


,575  TuRBtRV.  Vencrie  loj  If  the  hart  be  accompanyed 
with  any  other  deare,  then  the  pricker  on  horsebacke  must 
ryde  full  in  the  face  of  him,  to  trie  if  he  can  part  them  or 
not.  1586  T.  RANDOLPH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III. 
123  To  lend  him.,  a  cowple  of  her  Majesties  Yeomen 
prickers  and  a  cowple  of  the  Groomes  of  the  Leese.  1616 
BULLOKAR  Eng .  Expos.,  Pricker,  a  Huntsman  on  horse- 
backe. 1760  R.  HEBER  Horse  Mate/us  ix.  23,  50 1.  was  run 
for  free  only  for  the  Huntsmen,  Yeomen  Prickers,  and 
Keepers  of  Windsor  Forest.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  I. 
ii,  Who  is  it  that  the  King.. now  guides?  His  own  hunts- 
men and  prickers.  1891  Daily  News  12  June  3/1  At  Ascot 

the  Royal  procession ..  was  headed  by  Lord  Coventry, 
the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  and  the  whips  and  yeomen 
prickers  in  their  picturesque  uniform  of  green  and  scarlet. 


4.  An  instrument  or  tool  for  pricking  or  piercing. 

14  .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  682/37  Hoc  punctorium,  a 
prykker.  1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  80  With  the  point 
of  a  fine  pin  or  pricker,  prick  through  all  the  corners  of  the 

S'an  to  be  copied.     1875  SIR  T.  SEATON  Fret  Cutting  145 
ne  of  the  best  instruments  to  use  as  a  pricker  is  a  bit  of  a 
knitting  needle  put  into  a  stout  handle,  and  ground  to  a 
fine  point. 
b.  in  many  specific  applications ;  as 

(«)  An  aw] ;  a  brad-awl  (cf.  PRICKAL)  ;  in  Sail-making,  a 
tool  for  making  holes  in  sails,  (b)  A  goad ;  a  spur,  (c) 
A  priming-iron,  (d)  In  Blasting,  A  metal  rod  which  is 
placed  in  the  drill-hole  during  the  packing  of  the  charge, 
leaving  when  it  is  withdrawn  a  touch-hole  for  firing.  (ri 
A  fork  or  prong  used  in  handling  sugar ;  also,  a  two-pronged 
fork  used  in  handling  blubber.  (f)  A  surgical  instrument. 
(£•)  A  toothed  tool  or  wheel  used  for  marking  equidistant 
holes  for  stitching  leather,  etc.  (h)  A  climbing-iron.  (i) 
A  slender  iron  rod  used  in  sounding  bogs,  probing  for 
sunken  timber,  or  the  like.  (J)  In  some  organs,  A  small 
upright  rod  beneath  the  front  end  of  each  of  the  manual 
keys,  which,  when  the  key  is  pressed  down,  transmits  the 
motion  to  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  so  as  to  open  the 
valve  and  admit  air  to  the  pipe. 

1611  FLORIO,  Agucchia, ..amongst  gunners  a  pricker  or 
[priming]  iron.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV, 
cclxxxviii,  The  Sharpest  prickers  for  his  vse,  To  drive  the 
Restive  Lords.  1678  MOXON Mech.  Exe re.  No. 6.  in  Pricker 
is  vulgarly  called  an  Awl.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
xxii.  (Roxb.)  280/1  Sugar  Boylers  Instruments.  ..A  Lofe 
Pricker  or  a  small  Pricker.  It  much  resembles  the  Shoo- 
makers  or  Sadlers  Aule , . ,  being  a  long  slender  Iron  sharp 
pointed,  set  in  a  wooden  round  head  or  haft  hooped  at  the 
bottom.  1747  HOOSON Miner's  Diet.  s.  v.,  It  is  best,  .to  put 
a  little  Clay  on  the  top  of  the  hole,  upon  the  Raming  fast 
about  the  Pricker.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss. 
(E.D.S.),  Pricker,  a  brad-awl.  1794  Rigging  fy  Seaman, 
ship  I.  88  Pricker,  a  small  instrument,  like  a  marline- 
spike  . . ,  to  make  the  holes  with.  1824  MANDER  Derbyshire 
Miner's  Gloss.  54  The  Pricker  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a 
straw  filled  with  gun-powder,  is  placed  in  the  hole  in  its 
stead,  which  communicates  with  the  powder  in  the  Chamber. 
1836  Uncle  Philip's  Convers.  Whale  Fishery  42  The 

§ncker..is  used  in  packing  the  blubber  in  casks.  1842 
.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  iii,  Dick  poking  the  touch-hole  of 
the  pistol  with  a  pricker.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  64  These 
prickers  are  small  pieces  of  wood  a  few  inches  long  and 
one  third  of  an  inch  thick.  1858  SIM.MONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Pricker,,  .a  toothed  instrument  used  by  workmen  for  stab- 
bing or  marking  leather,  paper,  &c.  1869  G.  LAWSON  Dis. 
£ye(ify4)  150  If  an  iridectomy  has  to  be  performed,  instead 
of  tearing  through  the  lens  capsule  with  the  ordinary 
pricker,  a  pair  of  fine  iris  forceps  is  introduced  through  the 
corneal  wound.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pricker,  5. 
(Sadttlery}. .  .b.  A  tool  used  to  mark  stitch-holes  so  as  to 
render  them  uniform  in  distance.  Ibid.,  Pricker,  4.  a  long 
slender  iron  rod  used  for  probing  or  sounding  the  depth  of 
a  bog  or  quicksand.  18..  Ann.  Philad.  %  Pennsyhi.  II. 
20  (Cent.)  He  had  iron  prickers  to  the  hands  and  feet  to 
aid  in  climbing  lofty  trees. 

1 5.  A  pricket  candlestick :  see  PRICKET  2.  Obs. 
rare—1. 

1552  Inv.  Ch.  Surrey  (1869)  89  Item  v  candilstyckes  ij 
pryckers  and  ij  standardes  and  one  with  ij  sockes  and  a 
pryckett  in  the  myddes. 

Pricket  (pri'ket).  Forms:  4-6prik(k)-,pryk-, 
prek-,  priok- ;  -et,  -ett,  -ette,  5-  pricket ;  also 
(.chiefly  Sc.)  5  pre-,  prycate,  6  prekat(te,  pric- 
catte,  (7  ?  proket).  [app.  ad.  med.  (Anglo-)L. 
prikettus  (isth  c.),  f.  Eng.  prike,  PRICK  sb.  +  Rom. 
suffix  -ettus,  -etto,  -ET.] 

1.  A  buck  in  its  second  year,  having  straight  nn- 
branched  horns.  Pricket's  sister,  a  female  fallow 
deer  in  its  second  year.  Cf.  BROCKET. 

[1285  Close  Roll  14  Edw.  I,  m.  8  (P.R.O.),  Capiendo  vnam 
damam  et  vnum  Prikettum  de  Ceruo...De  quibus  quidem 
dama  et  Priketto  iidem  Robertus  et  Johannes  indictati 
SU« !  ni  M??  PyH^  Pa,*y-  «3/I  Pryket,  beest,  capriolus. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Eiv,  The  secunde  yere  a  preket. 
1579  SPENSER  S/,eph.  Col  Dec.  27,  L.ioyed  oft  to  chace 
the  trembling  Pricket  1657  Verney  Mem.  (1894)  III.  409 
Non  but  dows  and  faunes  and  prickets  and  prickets  sisters 
;; 'ue"'y  shillms  a  peece  for  all  thees.  1772  R.  GRAVES 
Sp,r.  Quix.  (1820)  II.  209.  1859  Todd-s  Cycl.  V.  518/1  At 
the  second  year  the . . '  pricket '  puts  forth  a  simple  '  dag '. 
f  b.  transf.  A  boy.  Obs. 

1582  STANYHURST  JEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  97  You  with  your 
pricket  [orig.  tuque  puerque  tuus]  purchast  loa  the  victorye 
famouse.  1782  ELPHINSTON  tr.  Martial  iv.  i.  xxvii  180 
Their  industry  industrious  to  deride,  The  pricket  points  the 
bed ;  but  not  the  side. 

c.  The  straight  unbranched  horn  of  a  buck  or 
young  stag ;  a  dag.  rare. 

1855  SWAINSON  Quadrupeds  296  The  bucks.. never  bear 
other  than  prickets,  or  single  dags  on  the  head. 

2.  A  spike  on  which  to  stick  a  candle;  hence, 
pricket  candlestick,  a  candlestick  having  one  or 
more  of  these. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  451  (Thornton  MS.)  Preketes 
{Douce  MS,  torches,  Irel.  MS.  troches]  and  broketes,  and 
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standertis  by-twene.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  413/1  Pryket, 
of  candylstykke,  or  other  lyke,  stiga.  1534  Inv.  IVartlr. 
Kath.  Arragon  41  in  Camden  Misc.  (1855),  Syxe  candil- 
styckes  . .  wherof  ij.  with  prickettes  a_nd  iiij.  withe  sockettis. 
1551  Inv.  Ch.  Surrey  (1869)  24  Item  ij  small  prykett  candel- 
stickes.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xii.  195  The  thicker  end 
[of  the  taper]  was  hollowed  out  for  the  convenience  of 
sticking  on  the  pricket.  1884  A.  J.  BUTLEK  Coptic  Ch. 
Egypt  I.  82  The  picture  is  mounted  in  a  frame  :  before  it  is 
fixed  a  little  beam  set  with  a  row  of  prickets  for  candles. 
1886  MORSE  Jap.  Homes  iv.  220  In  England  the  pricket 
candlestick  went  out  of  use  a  few  centuries  ago ;  in  Japan 
it  is  still  retained. 

1 3.  A  candle  or  taper  (orig.  such  as  was  stuck 
on  a  pricket  candlestick).  Obs. 

a  1331  MS.  Cott.  Galba  E.  iv.  If.  45  Item  parui  torticii 
minores  de  tribus  fills  qui  vocantur  prikettes  coram  priore 
in  cena...viij.  priketti  ponderant  vnam  libram  cere.  1308 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xxiv.  (Tollem.  MS.)  Candelis 
and  ober  priketis  be)>  set  on  candelstikkis,  and  chaunde- 
lers.  1432  [see  PERCHER^].  1537  in  Visit.  Southwell 
(Camden)  129,  iij  or  iiij  poundes  of  prikketts  to  burne 
also  abowte  my  herse.  1^57-75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Banna- 
tyne  CL)  103  All  the  barronis  and  gentilmen  bure  priccattis 
of  waix.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  iv.  (1655)  197 
Walking  betwixt  two  ranks  of  Barons  and  Gentlemen  . . 
holding  every  one  a  proket  [?  preketj  of  wax  in  their  hands. 

1 4.  A  small  prick  or  spike  ;  a  thorn,  a  prickle. 
1682  WHELER  Greece  I.  7  Each  leaf  ended  with  a  Pricket. 

1 5.  A  pinnacle  or  spire  ;  a  pointed  finial.  Obs. 
c  1600  in  A.  Maxwell  Hist.  Old  Dundee  (1884)  150  Ane 

steeple  and  pricket  of  ashler  wark  upon  the  east  neuk  and 
cunyie.  1652  URQUHART  ^»?«WWks.  (1834)  196  Outjetting 
of  kernels,  erecting  of  prickets,  barbicans,  and  such  like 
various  structures.  1717  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.) 
I.  397  The  Contract  with  the  masons  for  the  four  vaults  of 
the  tolbooth  and  the  pricket  was  £  1000  Sc. 

t  6.  A  chrysalis.   Obs.  rare~l. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  327  To  prevent  their 
numerous  increase  on  Trees  gather  them  on  in  Winter, 
taking  away  the  Prickets  which  cleave  to  the  Branches,  and 
burn  them. 

7.  An  old  name  of  the  Stonecrops,  Sedum  acre, 
S.  album,  and  S.  reflexum  ;  =  PRICK-MADAM. 
[?  From  the  awl-shaped  leaves,  or  the  biting  taste  of  5.  acre.} 
1611   COTGR.  s.  v.  loubarbe,  Petite  loubarbe,  the  male 
Prickmadame,  or  Sengreene  the  lesser ;  also,  Mousetaile, 
Pricket,  Stonehore,  little  Stonecrop,  Wall-pepper,  Countrey- 
pepper,  lacke  of  the  Butterie.     1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Pricket, 
or  Prick -madam,  Sedum  acre,  albttftt,  and  reflexum. 

Pricking  (pri-kirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PRICK  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PRICK. 

1.  Piercing,  puncturing,  wounding :  see  the  verb. 
With  a  and//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xix.  28  Upon  the  deed  je  shulen  not 
kitte  joure  flesh,  ne  eny . .  pryckyngis  ;e  shulen  make  to  sow. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  B.  (1658)  475  By  thorns  and  prickings 
of  bushes.  1762  GOLDSM.  Nash  Wks.  (Globe)  545/2  Country 
men  are  deceived  by  gamblers,  at  a  game  called  Pricking  in 
the  Belt,  or  the  old  Nob.  1899  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
768  The  exudation  of  sebum  after  pricking  is  of  importance. 

b.  The  sensation  of,  or  as  of,  being  pricked  or 
wounded ;  smarting,  tingling. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  145  per  seal  beon..[dunge]  wiS-uten 
prikunge.  1495  Trevisa's  Earth,  De  P.  K.  xvll.  clxxxv. 
(W.  de  W.)  726  A  dronklew  mann  feleth  and  is  greuyd  with 
sore  pryckynge  [Bodl.  MS.  picchinge]  and  aking  in  his 
heed.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  44  By  the  pricking  of  my 
Thumbes,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes.  1897  MARY 
KiNGSLEY  W.  Africa  687  Producing  terrible  pricking  and 
itching. 

c.  fig.  The  infliction  of  mental  pain  ;  grief,  dis- 
tress, sorrow ;  remorse,  compunction,  regret. 

ciooa  ./ELFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  88  Hi  oa  sawla  toteraS  mid 


ithout  drede  or  feare,  scruple  or  pryckynge  of 
conscience.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  328  To  the  pricking  and 
astonishing  of  thy  heart.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scrzbbleo- 
tnania  205  Those  elected  to  this  function  Ne'er  feel  the 
prickings  of  compunction. 

2.  The  footprint  or  track  of  a  hare  (rarely  of 
other  beasts).    Hence,  the  tracking  of  a  hare  by  its 


Till  she  [a  hare]  be  retreued,or  bat . .  he  fynde  her  poyntynge, 
or  pryckynge.  1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  163  If  he  can  finde 
the  footing  of  the  hare  (which  we  call  pricking).  1616  SURFL. 
&  MARKH.  Country  Farinc  696  By  these  traces  or  footsteps, 
he  shall  by  little  and  little  picke  out  which  way  she  is  gone, 
and  this  amongst  hunts-men  is  called  the  pricking  forth  of 
the  hare.  1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  156  The 
prints  and  prickings  of  sundry  sorts  of  beasts  might  easily 
be  discerned.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  262  These 
tracks  were  sometimes  lost..;  but  by  careful  pricking,  they 
were  hit  upon  again. 

3.  The  souring  of  wine  or  liquor. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  1. 371  The  length  of  the  voyage 
makes  them  [wines]  subject  to  pricking.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  I.  432  To  prevent  wine  from  pricking. 

%.  Ihe  action  of  spurring  or  goading  onward; 
instigation,  incitement,  provocation.  Now  rare. 

a  izzsAncr  R  234  Seinte  Powel  hefde . .flesches  prikiunge. 
c  1230  HaliMeid.  3  Wi3  hare  pricunges  of  fleschliche  fuloen. 
If'J  ur'  Charter  of  ^oelstan  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  II.  452 
,elad  by  be  pricmgge  of  3e  Haly  Goste.  1340  Ayenb.  148 
pe  poudres  efterward  and  prekimde  of  harde  wypniminge. 
1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  205  Ofte  Prayer 
quvnchyth  the  Pryckynges  of  vices.  .666  BUNYAN  Grace 


forced  him  up  by  digginginto  him  with  a  sharp  marling/pike. 


PRICKLE. 

1 5.  Spurring ;  galloping ;  riding.   Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Kntts  T.  1741  The  heraudes  lefte  hir 
prikyng  [v.  r.  prykynge,  prikking]  vp  and  dpun.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  413/2  Prykynge,  of  hors,  cursitacio.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  xiv.  114  In  prikkyng  contrar  ther  enemes. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidatie's  Comm.  119  b,  When  a  benefice  or 
prebende  is  fallen.. what  busie  suite,  what  gadding  and 
prickyng  vp  and  downe. 

6.  Marking  or  writing  by  means  of  pricks,  dots, 
etc. ;   f  chiefly  of  music  :   see  PBICK  v.  13  (pbs.} ; 
appointing  a  sheriff :  see  PRICK  ^.15;  t  in  quot. 
1532-3,  figured  ornamentation,  embroidery  (ofo.). 

a  1509  Proverbs  in  Grose  Antiq.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  405  A 
songe  myssoundithe  yf  the  prickynge  be  not  right.  1532-3 
Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  No  manne  vnder  the  degree  of  a 
barons  soune  . .  shall  weare  any  maner  embrodery,  prick- 
yng or  printing  with  golde,  siluer,  or  other  sylke.  1621 
Cheque  Bk.  Chapel  Royal  (Camden)  10  For  pricking  of 
songes  and  for  a  new  sett  of  bookes  for  the  Chappell.  1699 
WANLEY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  273  The  reducing  of 
any  Tune  in  that  book  to  our  way  of  pricking  on  five  lines. 
1755  CARTE  Hist.  Exg:.  IV,  464  It  was  now  the  usual  time 
of  the  year  for  the  Kings  pricking  of  sheriffs.  1811  Self 
Instructor  116  By  pricking  over  the  book,  is  meant  an 
examining  every  article  of  the  Journal  against  the  Ledger. 

7.  Fastening    with    a   pin,   etc. ;    dressing   np, 
adornment ;  =  PRINKING. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  21  With  in  thi  herte  thynkynge, 
boostynge,  and  prikkynge  and  preysynge  of  thi  silfe.  14. . 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  583/31  Fixura,  prykkynge  or  festen- 
ynge.  1550  LATIMER  Serin.,  Luke  xii.  15  (1562)  n6b, 
Women.. haue  muche  pryckynge  when  they  put  on  their 
cap.  Ibid.,  They  would  not  make  so  muche  pryckynge  vp 
of  theym  selues  as  they  dooe  now  a  dayes. 

8.  Hurt.  The  planting  out  or  off  of  seedlings. 
1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xiv.  (1813)  189  The  pricking 

out  the  young  plants,  .when  they  are  three  or  four  days  old. 

9.  Pricking  up  (Plastering) :   see  PRICK  v.  23. 
Also  attrib. 

1778  LD.  MAHON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  887  Common 
coarse  lime  and  hair  (such  as  generally  serves  for  the  prick- 
ing-up-coat  in  plastering).  1832  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  V. 
678/2  In  three-coat  plastering  on  laths.. the  first  [coat]  is 
called  the  pricking  up.  Ibid.  679/2  The  first,  or  pricking 
up,  is  roughly  laid  on  the  laths,  the  principal  object  being 
to  make  the  keying  complete. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  f  pricking-hat,  a  riding 
hat ;  f  pricking-knife,  a  carpenter's  tool ;  prick- 
ing-note, a  note  of  goods  for  shipment,  on  which 
the  customs  officer  pricked  each  item  as  it  was 
delivered  on  board,  and  on  which  the  captain  gave 
a  receipt  for  the  goods ;  f  pricking- pallet  (PALLET 
sli.3),  a  riding  head-piece ;  pricking-pole,  a  pole 
with  an  iron  point  for  propelling  a  boat ;  pricking- 
wheel  =  prick-wheel  (see  PRICK  sb.  2 1). 

1438  Durham  Chapter  Munim.,  Misc.  Charters  5603, 
j  *prekynghatt  coopertum  cum  Welwete.  1441  Plumpton 
Corr.  (Camden)  p.  liv,  Either  a  prickinghate  or  a  sallett 
upon  their  heads,  c  1500  Debate  Carpenter's  Tools  in 
Halliwell  Nugx Poet.  15  Than  bespake  the  *prykyng-knyfe, 
'  He  duellys  to  ny?e  the  ale-wyfe '.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  *  Pricking-note,  a  form  of  custom-house  order., 
delivered  by  a  shipper  of  g^oods  to  the  searcher.  1412-20 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxii.  (MS.  Digby  230)  If.  102  b/2 
Hisvauntbrace  may  be  cured  ner  A  *prikinge  palet  of  plate 
be  kever.  1892  P.  H.  EMERSON  Son  of  Fens  xv.  153  Carry 
my  *pricking-pole  up. 

Pricking  (pri-kirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  PKICK  v.  + 
•ING  2.]  That  pricks,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Causing  a  prick  or  puncture ;  piercing,  prickly. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  134  Nest  is  herd,  of  prikinde  bornes 
wiSuten,  &  widinnen  nesche  &  softe.  1535  COVERPALE 
Ezek.  -xxviii.  24  She  shal  no  more  be  a  prickinge  thorne,  & 
an  hurtinge  brere  vnto  the  house  of  Israel.  1604  E.  G(RIM- 
STONE]  PAcosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxvi.  282  In  a  huske 
somewhat  bigger,  and  more  pricking  than  a  chesnut.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  639  With  their  pricking  stings  they 
[bees]  grievously  wound  and  torment. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  Producing  the  sensation  of 
being  pricked ;  having  a  wounding  or  paining 
effect  on  the  feelings  or  mind  ;  causing  a  sharp 
sudden  pain  ;  piercing ;  smarting. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  430/2  Kepyng  hvmself  ryght 
curyously  from  the  pryckyng  sawtes  and  watche  of  the 
world  the  flesshe  and  the  deuyll.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's 
Regim.  E  j,  Mylke..is  good  agaynst  prickynge  humours  in 
the  entrayles.  1629  T.  BROWNE  in  Darcie's  Ann.  Q.  Eliz. 
ii.  371  Marshall  Byrone,  who  with  pricking  words  wounded 
the  Maiesty  of  the  King,  was  now  beheaded.  1656  RIDGLEY 
Pract.  Physick  140  There  is  no  pricking  cold.  1834  J.  FORBES 
Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  473  Attended  with  pricking 
pains  in  the  right  side. 

1 2.  That  presses  forward  ;  keen,  eager.   Obs. 

1575  Appius  fy  Virginia  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  IV.  112  The 
pert  and  pricking  prime  of  youth  ought  chastisement  to  have. 

f3.  Goading,  stimulating.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  46  The  Hortatorie 
and  Dehortatorie  are  a  little  more  vehement,  stirring  and 
pricking  then  the  others. 

4.  Pointed  or  arrect,  as  an  ear. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Masque  of  Oberon  73  Stick  our  pricking 
ears  With  the  pearl  that  Tethys  wears.  1614  MARKHAM 
Cheap  Husb.  I.  i.  (1668)  2  A  small  thin  ear  short  and  pricking. 

Prickle  (pri-k'l),  sbj-  Forms:  I  pricels,pricel, 
inflected  -ele,  -le,  4-5  prykel,  -yl,  5  -elle,  5-6 
prikle,  6  Sc.  pricki'l,  6-7  prickel,  -ell,  6- 
prickle.  [OE.  pried,  later  form  of  pricels,  f. 
stem  trie-  of  prician  to  PRICK  +  instrumental 
suffix  -els  from  earlier  -isl  =  OHG.  -isli  :-WGer. 
*-islja.  Cf.  MDu.,  MLG.  prickel,  prikel,  Du. 


PBICKLE. 

prikkel,  LG.  pricket  a  prickle,  sting,  spur,  etc. 
In  later  times  the  suffix  was  app.  sometimes  asso- 
c.ated  wilh  the  dim.  -el,  -le  from  Fr.,  and  a  prickle 
viewed  as  a  small  prick.  See  also  PRITCHEL.] 

1 1.  A  thing  to  prick  with  ;  a  goad.  Obs. 

a  1000  in  AlcUulmGlw.  (Napier)  4228  and  4656  Slimulis, 
SSEFrl  "0°?  AS':G"f-  '-"I"  Pref.,  WfS  priclom  eft.' 
drcgend  [L.  am/ra  slimulos  rccalcitmntcm}.  cm  k 
liRUNNE  t /,«,«.  /('a«  (R0||s)  ,62,8  Penda  poyned  I,™  -Is 
aprykel.  CMC,  £««rf  Troy  Bk.  6578  Wei  ney  hi °* anke 
his  strok  he  tecles,  And  strikes  him  with  spere  and  pricks 
«:  .440  Promf.  l'a>v.  <,,/,  Prvkyl..,  ^  \SSa, 

idem  quod  pryk.     1570  LEVINS  Mam/,.  ,2,/4,  A  Prickle 
*"»'«•,'.      -609    UIBLK  (Douay)  /?«/,„.  xxxi  ii    26  Tha,' 
hoktah  the  plough,  and  glorieth  in  the  goade,  driveth  oxen 
with  the  prickle,  and  conversed  in  their  workes 
t  &•  A  pricking  or  goading  sensation.   Obs. 

w^ffi  rfi"JCf?!^fTS1  ('889)  8'  P*""'  mid  oferfylle 

.o«  &S*teS  pncelas  [L.  ««/«'J  galnysse  beo3  awente. 

t  1050  fjrWrrlM  s  Handboc  m  /lap//*  (,885)  VIII   •,<,,  Ac 

seo  reding  pingo  bacne  scoliere  mid  scearpum  pr  cele     i»7 

U.  BKUNNE  //«„,#.  A,»«  8485  Y  fele  a  fufhari IpryK! 

pat  my  flesshe  temple))  me  mykyl. 

1 3.  A  small  mark  or  character  in  writing  ;  a  jot 

' orparticlc;  =  PKIC* 


v«  i*,*  -,nuit  ne  lorgces.     —  Luke 
hlaitmesto  pncclu  [Rushw.  telemestu  pricla). 
t*.  The  sting  of  an  insect.  Obs. 

seh'hVh  H<^,CLrE  "'^  P,H>K-M>6  'Roy'  »'S.)  Senek 

rieht  ™J  A,KV"^  a"d  SS  'e<ler  0?  bees  Priklcs  ha">e  he 
right  none,..  Othir  bees  pnkles  ban  euerychone. 

6.  A  rigid  sharp-pointed  process  developed  from 
the  bark  or  any  part  of  the  epidermis  of  a  plant 
consisting  of  a  compound  hair. 

Botanically  a  prickle  differs  from  a  thorn  or  sfine  in  that 
f  om  ?h  PCC'f  ?(r.w'"1,"":  'Pidermis  and  doei  not  grow 
from  the  wood  of  the  plant;  tut  popularly  a  prickle  is  a 
smaller  or  finer  kind  of  prick  or  thorn,  andthe  prickles  of 
the  rose  are  commonly  called  t/iorns 

f  1440  [see  ,]  ,580  LVLV  Eufhues  (Arb.)  388  Nettles.  . 
S't£  «°  £rlckells'  V«t  they  st  ing.  ,«6o  R.  COKE  Pwer  * 

r&fa  i  rosi^  u""?0"'  ?r',ckles-  "  l6i*  STERRY  «•« 

raVh  »  ^  H"  5S7k     JH      P"   .  ls  to  8uard  '"<»=  Roses  from 
M     S  ?Th       •  ??ds-     ll*  W'™E«"«5  ^n/.  />/««/j  (,7,6) 
iL  '  h  ,h"  Pf1Ckle?  "'^S5"  edge  of  the  '«ves..  readily  dls- 
g         lhls  fr 
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•*?7   TOFSKLL  four-/.   Beasts  (1658)   100  The  'nrirkV  nr 
spindle  tree  (called  also  Euonymus) 

Hence  Pricklet,  nonce-ivd.,  a  minute  prickle; 
t  Pri-cklUh  a.,  somewhat  prickly. 

1878  OGLE  tr.  Kerner,  Flowers  *  Unbidden  Guestsn  76 
The   under  side     being    studded  ..  with    numerous  sham 
pricklets.    1698  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX  128  The 
I*n»  stand  on  apricklish  or  rough  Footstalk     ' 

rrickle  (pn-kl),  tbt     [Derivation  obscure.] 
A  wicker  basket,  esp.  for  fruit  or  flowers.  1 0bs 

^^i^^SSS^R^SiSS^^ 

Ram  roses  still,,  .and  fill  Your  fragrant  prickles  for  a  wrond 
shower.  iSSiSYMONDSi-^^.  Predec.  ix.(,ooo) '278  N™Z 
carrying  prickles,  or  open  wicker  baskets. 
The        kl^?  EvELVN  De  l»  Quint.  ComU.  Card.  II.  i8j 
be  plyed  with  the  greatest  vigour  and'dlhg'encc.'" 

D.  Also  used  in  specific  senses :  see  quots. 
1674  in  Strype  Stow's  Surv.  (ITU)  II   v    x«i    >u/.  P™ 
each  Prickles  Basket,  holding' "ot above  one ^usheT 
one  Half-penny  fer  Day.     18.5  BROCKKTT  JV.  C.  Gloss 
>"«*.  a  basket    or   measure    of   wicker    work    among 

£-?%!«S£S2  £&   27^eP±P,e'is1' 
brown  widow  basket,  in  which  walnuts  are  imported ..  from 
the  Continent;  they  are  about  thirty  inches  deep,  and  in 

Ulk  r:il)it'i-     iT-.-.-r  i   .•,.,  ..  ,,..11     ..  .    .1 


PRICKLY  HEAT. 


ces  o 

Pri'ckliness.     [f.  PHICKLY 
(juahiy  of  being  prickly. 
1661  J.  CIIILD.EY  Brit.  Baconica  105  The  sharp  prk 

'TO  '?"'>'•'"'  >•<"«.  /->*/.  i? 


6.  A  hard-pointed  spine  or  outgrowth   of  the 
epidermis  of  an  animal,  as  in  the  hedgehog;  for- 
merly applied  also  to  the  quills  of  the  porcupine 
b       f  MAIILETL>.  Forest  89  Almost  on  euerie  prickle  or 

resile  he  getteth  an  Apple  or  Grape.  1577  NORTHBKOOKE 
*2SZ  <l815'  ?4  Hlstrut  >s  a  little  beast  with  speckled 
prickles  on  his  back.  166,  LOVELL  Hut.  Anim.  f,  Sg?!J 

Ihe  Urchin]  of  the  Sea,  drunk  with  the  prickles,  expelleth 
the  stone.  Ibid.  ,02  Porcupine.  They  have  .on  the  lack  and 
Mdes  diverse  coloured  prickles.  1840  HOOD  Ki/mansegg 
Dream  xiv,  He  lies  like  a  hedgehog  roll'd  up  the  wroS 
way,  Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles. 

b.  One  of  the  minute  spines  on  a  prickle-cell. 

ttgej  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  881  The  prickle  cells  in 

he  neighbourhood  of  the  lacuna,  which  are  found  here  and 
there  over  the  papilla;,  have  lost  their  prickles. 

7.  fig  Something  that  pricks  the  mind  or  feelings. 
vChiefly  in//.) 

1638  BAKER  tt.Balsac\LtU.  (vol.  II.)  ,28  The  wisedome 
±lenCa±^ J±i "SP^.H",*-.  "-orny  prickles  of 


««ww  ^ri  K  i;,  i/,  irartly  t,  1'iucKLE  J0.I  • 
-  MDu.,  MLG.  prekelen,  MDu.  prickelen,  Du. 
pnkkelen,  LG.  prikkeln,  prickeln,  whence  G 
prickeln  to  prickle,  sting,  prick.  Partly  dim.  of 

1.  f>a»f.  (or  ofoo/.)  To  prick,  as  with  a  goad  or 
I   other  sharp  instrument ;  hence,  to  goad,  instigate 

1    cu'£g3e  ST^M^^.SlM'JSg 
owd      ,570  LEVINS  Man*  ,22/3  To  Prickle,  stimuTare. 
•585  LUPTON  1/wus   Notable  Th.  (,675)  .6  The  outward 
vlnu  nl"  dotn..stlng.  Prickle,  or  burn.    1693  CON- 
GKEVE  Old  Bach.  in.  x,  You  have  such  a  beard,  and  would 
SLSr  \  °£e'     ^Crat-en  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Prickle,  to  prick. 
1876  I.  &  EGAN  Heine's  Atta  Troll,  etc.  222  If  that  point 
I  shall  once  unpack,  Twill  prickle  and  hackle  yourftcST 
p.  transf.   To  affect  with  a  prickling  sensation 
iSss  IENNYSON  Maud  i.  xiv.  36,  I ..  Felt  a  Horror  over  me 
creep,  Prickle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath. 
t  •«•  fig.  To  affect  with  a  feeling  of  pain  or  com- 
punction. Obs.    Cf.  PRICK  v.  i. 

DrikilHs'm?"  « V  P"<?"  "?•    '5   My  P"1"*"11    P"rss   M 

mis  me.    Una.  ao  oo  pncliss  me.     1533  GAU  Rich  '  " 

_i_l}y  P"kl"  in  ***"  hart;s  ^d  said  to  hime. . 


-Ness.l    The 


the  furious  and  impossible 

t  Pri-ckling,  so.  Obs.    [f.  PRICK  ,t.  +  .usa  i  i 
A  name  of  the  stickleback. 

AS^OTlSSSE'  WS£££&2i 
•^'  Si*1  Ca"ed-  ••»«**•*«£  elsewhere  Prickling 
Pricklonse  (pri-k|lans).    Now  dial.    Also  8- 

prick-the(-a)-louse.   A  derisive  name  for  a  tailor 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxviL  5  Betuix  a  telaour  and  ane 

Sa/v  „?     ouss  and  an?  ho^bc"  S«tSitfr^d 

R.  L'EsTRANGi  K<>.  (W.  (i7o8JUi7i  The 'poor  *Prkk.Llce 
weredamn_dly,urtledat  thatjTor  fear  theylhouWnot  ge! 
in.  1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prov.  f,  Kefl.  (ed.  2)  117  What  an 
[gnorant  Presumption.  Tor  an  impudent  Prick-lowse  to  set 

i^'a'  '*'  GJ*  "HS11  your  Kam'  ve  prick-the-louse,  Ai?i»s. 
the-flae.  18.8  CVow.  C/.7M.  (ed.  2),  PriJt^-louse  \ 
contemptuous  name  for  a  tailor.  ' 


«ffiES5^2sr5aaftB 
Si^S^Ss^sfe^S 

BStefifl!;  ^  L"UrIcd  in  his  fa«-  «»!<:  "»  hurt  Wm 
,.?  I%v,  .ther?,w"<:h-  17l4  ^OLDSM-  *<"•  ""'•  ('77«  vT 
iJfcceSSftLSf.^-JC111"  they  •*  Primly  or  soft. 
17114  L.OV,  rER  /<w*  I.  527  1  he  common,  overgrown  with  fern 
and  rough  With  prickly  gorse.  1870  HooKERi'/Krf  //<."«,' 
vf"  ^reCt  f?rmentose  or  climbing  shrubs,  usually  prickly 

j-ffi    i        j    i  °  •  contentious  or  irritating  ]x>ints; 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

T.  F.  BURR  /Jrf  Fidem  xL  217  Prickly  Christianity 
s   tncycl.    Relig.    Knowl.    ft.  943/2   The 
•--'" 1:"-  J  and  prickly 


bu'  ~  e  man  w° 

but  once  .  .  Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw  The  prickles 
?IIUTrhblep'a\   17°5,(r  C°»'USs  Plants          ~ 
6heR°M 


3.  intr.  To  tingle  as  if  pricked. 

1634-5  BRERETON  Treat.  (Chetham  Soc.)  42  His  finger 
burned  and  prickled.  1871  TENNYSON  Gareth  *  Lyn  Ufa 
Sir  Gareth's  head  prickled  beneath  his  helm. 

4.  /ra«j.  To   sprinkle    or    cover   with    minute 
points ;  to  dot.  rare. 

1888  {farter's  Mag.  Apr.  753  Evening  shadowed-  the 
violet  deepened  and  prickled  itself  with  stars. 

To  r,«.  «,  cf.^J  ..p  Kke  prickles      Cf 


t8.    =tlLE-PISHb.    Obs. 

*6"  M,"s*.","'  t.v-  »'•  "3  The  Prickle  or  longest 


9.  <7//ni  and  Comb.,  as  prickle-edge;  prickle- 
armed,  -edged,  -nosed,  -shaped  adjs. ;  f  prickle- 
apple,  =  PRICKLED  o///«;  prickle-cell,  Biol.  a 
descriptive  term  applied  to  the  round  cells  found 
the  deeper  layers  of  stratified  epithelium,  bear- 
ing fibrils  or  minute  spines;  f priokle-flsh,  the 

tickleback;  prickle-layer,  the  lowest  layer  of 
epidermis,  made  up  of  prickle-cells  (Billings \  Diet. 
Afed.  1890);  f  priokle  -  palm  =  prickly  palm 
(1  RICKLV  a.  3) ;  prickle-tree,  the  Spindle-tree  • 
see  EUONYMUS;  priokle-yellow,  prickly  yellow- 
wood  :  see  PRICKLY  3. 

'.S?'  G"EW  ^/*Mr""«  "•  '•  "•  186  Part  of  a  'Prickle- Annie 

^/e'epr,vTl  P^16"8™"1  "JOfe-  1890  BILLINGS  Med. 
Ir-  Ji  ,  •  ,.'8»J'"^««'f  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  542 
>nckle  layer  is  thinned  or  absent,  and  the  prickle  cdls 
?  H  h°rizo"'51|y:  «WS-8  FAGGE  &  PYE.sim,  Prl,,' 
(ed.  2)  1. 1 19  Not  infrequently  some  of  the  cells  lof  kera- 
laviri  nf  Is0"  •  i  ™  Pnckle-edges,  exactly  as  in  certain 
•nrirtl,  5  A  lde.r'"f-  I8S7  GOSSE  Creation  136  Its  great 
1668  r,,7  S"o  aves  grovv  ln  Ic>n8  diagonal  rows, 
fish  ,68,  r.T°N  «"" """'  I'l4.^'/""'"'-the  'Prickle- 

S^^^y^^r^piiciS^^sia2 

-i  '««>•.  33  Another  sort  of  these  Palm-trees  is  called  "Prickl. 

n  .  _  hw  r»">.  „.,     :.     r_    ;_«_*..i_.     *    ••        . 


1905  Blaclew  Mag.  Sept.  305/2  The  roofs  of  gray  shingles 
or  red  tiles  prickling  up  through  the  mass  of  greenery 
Hence  Pri-cklinir  vt>l.  so.  and  ///.  a. 

,  3fm?S&  Q'  "•  v"  =9  The  fra?rant  Eglantine  did 
\BF *S  V1'5 _prlckl!nS  armes>  Entrayld  with  roses  red.  1656 
•  M-  Cf"!"u?  Cat'  L«'-  Unl.  §  258  With  very  little 
pncklings,  Itching  >7a«  MONRO  ^(«a/.  A'rrow  (1,4,)  61 
Y>e  Numness  and  P ricklmg  we ..  feel  point  out  the  Coursl 
of  this  Nerve.  1853  KANE  Crinnell  £xp.  xxxiii.  (,856)  28 
1  he  wind  was  like  prickling  needles. 

Frrckle-back.  Also  8 -bag.  [f.PBiOKLE^i 
+  BACK  rf.l]  Name  of  the  three-spined  stickleback. 

1746  ARDERON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  424  Observations 
nade  on  the  Bansticle,  or  Pricklebag,  alias  Prickle-back. 
1787  KK-C  Angling  (ed.  2)  4  The  Common  Prickle  Back, 


opcacK 

t  Prickled  (pri-k'ld),  a.  Obs.  [f.  PRICKLE  sb\ 
+  -ED  ^.]  Furnished  or  set  with  prickles  ;  prickly. 
Pnckled  apple:  app.  the  fruit  of  Anona  muri- 
cata,  the  sour-sop.  Prickled  pear  =  next. 

1598  FLOMO,  Sonco,  an  herbe . .  whereof  be  two  kindes,  the 
one  prickled,  the  other  not  prickled.  1607  TOPSELL  Fcurf 
^,(,658)  546  Within  wPhich  the  S3*  d"we"h  up  hl^ 
body,  as  a  Hedge-hog  doth  within  his  prickled  skin.  1610 
JOURDAN  D,scov.  Bermudas  15  The  Country  yeeldeth 
dmers  fruits,  as  prickled  peares.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit 

R«urn;d'"'  L  R  ""kR-^'  <°  the  prickled  thome 
teturnd.  1*57  R.  LIOON  Barbadott  70  The  Prickled 
apple  .  is  shap't  like  the  heart  of  an  Oxe.'.a  faint  green  o 
the  outside,  wSh  many  prickles  on  it,  the  tasHefy  tike°a 
musty  Limon.  I7as  BRADLEY  Fan.  Diet.  s.  v.  Stinach 
Having  _its  Corners  very  sharp-pointed  and  prickled. 

t  Pri  ckle-pear.  Obs.     \l.   PRICKLE  rf.i  + 

PKAU  sb. ;  cf.  prick-pear.}   =  PRICKLI  PEAR. 

16*4  CAIJT  SMITH  Virginia  v.  170  The  Prickell.peare 
.  .growes  like  a  shrub  by  the  ground,  with  broad  thic 

eaues,  all  ouer-armed  with  long  and' sharpe  dangerous 
thornes.  1697  DAMPIER  l^oy.  round  World.SL)  m  Here 
are  several  sorts  of  Fruits,  as  Guavo's,  Pine^ppfes,  MeloS 
and  Pnckle.Pears.  ItiJ.,  The  Prickle-Pear  BuTh,  or  Shu" 
.  .3  or  4  foot  high.  I79a  MAR.  RIDDEU.  fo,.  Madeira  86 
A  mbe  of  the  cactus,  or  prickle-pear  species. 

Prickless  (pri-kles),  a.  [f.  PRICK  st.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  pricks  ;  without  a  sting  ;  thornless. 

«Un4how  £<LLKVK  DtA&;£'*u-  3376  (Harl.  MS.)  Senek 
in  how  )>e  kyng  and  be  ledcre  Of  bees  is  prikkcles.    1601 


^.  Having  a  sensation  as  of  many  prickinc  points  • 
smarting,  as  if  full  of  prickles;  tingling 

1836  1.  M.  GULLV  Magendie's  Formul.  4  The  patient  com. 
plained  of  a  pnckly  feeling  of  the  limbs.  iooa  BLCHAN 
WatcHerly  •fhreshoU^  The  skin  grows  hot  Sd  prickly 

tl.  bpecial  collocations:  prickly  ash,  an  aromatic 
W.  American  shrub,  Xanthoxylum  amcricanum- 
prickly  back,  (a)  =  PRICKLE-BACK  ;  («)  see  quot' 
1890;  prickly  box:  see  Box  st.l  3c;  prickly 
broom,  the  whin  or  furze,  Ulex  europntu ;  prickly 
bullhead,  a  freshwater  fish  of  the  genus  Cottus 
0\  ebster  1864) ;  prickly  cedar:  see  CEDAR  ;  also 
applied  to  an  evergreen  shrub  of  Tasmania  and 
Victoria,  Cyathodes  Oxycedrus;  priokly  fern, 
ngid  species  of  the  genus  Polystichum ;  priokly 
grass,  any  species  of  Echinochloa;  prickly 
lettuce.  Wild  Lettuce,  Lactuta  Scariola ;  priokly 
palm,  pole,  a  slender  West  Indian  palm,  Baclris 
Plumteraiia;  prickly  rat,  any  one  of  the  species 
of  Uenomys  and  allied  genera  of  S.  American 
burrowing  rodents,  the  hair  of  which  is  usually 
intermingled  with  sharp  spines  (Webster  1890)  • 
prickly  samphire,  the  sea-parsnip,  Echinophora 
spmosa;  prickly  withe,  a  cactaceous  plant  of 
Jamaica  and  Mexico,  Cereus  triangularis  ;  prickly 
yellowwood  (also  prickle-yellow),  a  West  Indian 
tree,  Xanthoxylum  caribtuim.  See  also  PRICKLY 

PEAR.        Prickly    COMFREY,     GLASSWOBT,    POPPY 

TANG,  etc.  :  see  the  sbs. 

1805  PIKK  Sources  Missis*.  (1810)  31  The  whole  bottom 
covered  with  the  'prickly  ash.  1817  J.  BRADBURY  T,™ 
A'n  Ihe  underwood  consisted  chiefly  of  the 


.  •>-        i-.  WM    i,vMiiion;u    LUlCliy  Ol    InC 

HLJ  ,  i  i  F"*>tries  Exhie.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  174  Tom  i 
•Prickly  Backs... Dog  Fish.  Bill  Fish.  1800  Cent  Diet 
Pncktjtact,  the  edible  crab,  Callinectes  hastatus,  when 
the  new  shell  is  only  partially  hardened  ;  a  shedder  (Long 
Island).  .86,  ANSTED  Channel  tsL  u.  viii.  (ed.  2)  ,8i 
The  *pncklv  fem  (Polrstichum  acultatum\ ..  exceedingly 

DAVIES  Hist. 
fore  described, 
'PriclilyPole. 


— -»  —  i ™y  —rt~Ji  -headed,  -stemmed. 

1858  HOMANS  £><-/.  Cflww.  s.  v.  Z«iMn-,  the  acorn  cups 
ol \0uercus  /Egtlafs,  or  prickly<upped  oak,  growing  in  the 
Morea.  1871  XINGSLEY  At  Last  x,  The  prickly-stemmed 
scarlet-flowered  Euphorbia.  1871  Routlidge's  £v.  Bey's 
Ann.  June  419/1  The  prickly-headed  Poppy* 

Prickly  heat.  A  common  name  for  Licheti 
trttpicus,  an  inllammatory  disorder  of  the  sweat 
glands,  prevalent  in  hot  countries,  characterized  by 
eruption  of  small  papules  or  vesicles,  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  pricking  or  burning. 

1736  \VESLEV  ll'ts.  (1830)  I.  36,  I  found  she  had  only  the 
prickly  heat,  a  sort  of  rash.  i8»  ].  FLINT  Lett.  Amer. 
10  Called  the  prickly  heat,  from  the  pungent  feeling  that 
attends  it.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trcf.  Diseases  xxxvil  «o. 
1899  A  lleutfs  Sj-it.  M,  d.  VI 1 1 .  5S6  '  Prickly  beat ',  in  which 


PRICKLY  PEAK. 

the  papules  ate  formed  by  the  blocking  of  the  mouths  of  the 

5  Prickiv  pear.  The  name  given  to  various 
species  of  the  cactaceous  genus  Opuntia,  prickly 
plants  with  pear-shaped  fleshy  edible  fruit;  also 
the  fruit  itself.  Formerly  also  Prick-fear,  Pnf tie- 
pear,  Prickled  fear. 


1350 

bowe  and  ray  qwyver  with  prike  shaftcs.     1541   Act  33    ; 


inckly  pt — ,  -  - 

IVXM  oarunis  enclosed  with  hedges  of  prickly  pear.  1877 
C'  G&KIE  Christ  (1879)  19  He  ""1  recognize  such  fruits  as 
the  lime,  the  banana,  the  almond,  and  the  prickly  pear. 


i.  in  Hazl.  Z?^A'J°XII13339  Why,  to  shoot  at  buttsfwhen 
you  should  use  prick-shafts. 

Prick-SOHg  (pri-k|S?rj).  Mtts.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
[Shortened  from  the  early  form  pricked  song,  prickt 
song:  cf.  PBICK  v.  13  and  sb.  3  b.] 

1.  orig.  pricked  song:  Music  sung  from  notes 
written  or  'pricked',  as  distinguished  from  that 


Pri-ck-madam.  Herb.  1 0i>s.  Also  7  prick- 
mydame.  [Altered  from  F.  trique-madame  (1545 
in  Hatz.-Darm.) :  see  Littre.]  An  old  name  of  the 
Stone-crops,  esp.  Sedum  acre;  also  S.  album  and 
S.  reflexum. 

IS4S  ELYOT  Diet.,  Aizoon, . .  called  . .  singrene  or  house- 
leeke  . .  The  lesse  . .  is  called  in  english  pricke  madame. 
1578  LYTK  Dodoens  I.  Ixxvii.  114  Prickmadame  hath  small 
narrow  thicke  and  sharpe  poynted  leaues.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  u.  73/2  Leaves  long  and  slender,  and  thickjike 
Prick-my-dame.  Ibid.  99/1  Prick  Madam,  or  stone  Crop. 
..It  is  termed  also  Trick  Madam.  1883  CmtuUt  Fam. 
Mag.  Oct.  672/2  Sweet  country  flowers ..  pansy,  rose,  lady- 
smock,  prick-madam,  &c. 

Pri'ck-mark.    [f-  PBICK  sb.  10  +  MABK  sb\\ 

1 1.  Archery.  The  mark  aimed  at ;  the  bull's-eye ; 
bence /fc,  an  end,  aim,  object.  Obs.  rare. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1566)  643/2  The  pricke  markes, 
dicmitur  destinala.  1563  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  .(1875)  III. 
168  Within  the  said  space.. salbe  maid  dry  bums  and  prik 
merkis.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  29  Baith  ye 
beginning  and  prikmark  of  our  wil,  and  of  al  our  doings. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  pricking,  a  prick  on  a  surface. 

1703  MOXON  Meek.  Extrc.  206  With  the  points  of  your 
Compasses.  .describe  a  Circle. .,  by  placing  one  Foot  in  the 
prick-mark,  and  turning  about  the  other  Foot.  1875  SIR  T. 
SEATON  Fret  Cutting  144  Pick  out  lightly  the  whole  pattern. 
A  single  line  of  prickmarks  will  suffice  for  the  stems. 

Pri'ck-me-dai'nty,  it.  and  a.  Now  Sc.  or 
arch.  Also  6  pryokmedenty,  prickmydante  ; 
9  prig-,  prick-my-dainty,  prick  ma  dainty, 
-danty.  [f.  PKICK  v.  (sense  20)  +  ME  +  DAINTY  a.  ] 

A.  sb.  '  One  who  dresses  in  a  finical  manner,  or 
is  ridiculously  exact  in  dress  or  carriage  '  (Jam.) ; 
one  who  is  affectedly  finical ;  a  dandy. 

01519  SKELTON  El.  Rummyng  582  There  was  a  prycke- 
niedent  y,  Sat  lyke  a  seynty,  And  began  to  paynty,  As  thoughe 
she  would  fayuty.  1548  B.  OCHVNE  Serm.  A  ij,  If  any 
prety  pryckemydantes  shal  happen  to  spy  a  note  in  thys 
godly  labour,  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  u.  iii.  (Arb.)  36 
Mary  then  prickmedaintie  come  toste  me  a  fig.  1576 
NEWTON  Lttwrie's  Complex,  (1633)  63  As  some  nice  Dames 
and  Prickmedainties.. curiously  combe  and  bring  their 
haires  into  a  curled  fashion  and  crisped  lockes.  1898  LD.  E. 
HAMILTON  Ma-wkin  yi.  75  She . .  took  it  to  be  one  of  her 
young  prick-me-dainties  coming  a-jinking  after  her. 

B.  adj.  Excessively  or  affectedly  precise  in  per- 
sonal adornment ;  over-nice,  finical. 

1810  HOGG  in  Blackw.  Mag.  VI.  392  One  can't  think  the 
blacksmith  had  been  jealous  Of  any  of  these  prig-my-dainty 
fellows,  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xii,  It's  an  ill  world  since 
sic  prick-my-dainty  doings  came  in  fashion.  1897  L.  KEITH 
Bonnie  Lady  vii.  67  What  a  high-bendit,  prickmaaenty  lady 
he  had  in  his  mind's  eye. 

Pricknickety,  -nikity,  a.  Sc.  arbitrary  var.  of 
PERNICKETY  a. 

1845-67  Autobiog.  Eliz.  Grant  (1898)  311, 1  was  by  nature 
tidy,  had  all  the  Raper  methodical  pricknikity  ways. 

Pri'ck-post.    [f.  PBICK  so.  +  POST  ji.i]    (See 

quot.  1842-76.) 

1587  HARRISON  England  u.  xii.  (1877)  I.  233  In  the  open . . 
countries  they  are  inforced  for  want  of  stuffe  to  vse  no  studs 
at  all,  but  onlie  franke  posts,  raisins,  beames,  prickeposts, 
groundsels,,  .and  such  principals.  X663GERBIER  Counsel^ 
Prick  post  seven  inches  one  way.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc. 
163  Prick-Posts,  Posts  that  are  framed  into  Bressummers, 
between  Principal-Posts,  for  the  slrengthning  of  the  Carcass. 
1776  G.  SEMPLE  Builaingin  Water  115  The  Prick -posts .. 
.ire  designed  to  shorten  the  bearing.  1842-76  GvflLTArchit. 
Gloss.,  Prick  Past,  the  same  as  a  Queen  Post  of  a  roof.  Also 
the  posts  in  a  wooden  building  placed  between  the  principal 
posts  at  the  corners.  Also  the  posts  framed  into  the  breast- 
summer,  between  the  principal  posts,  for  strengthening  the 
carcass  of  a  house. 

Fri'ck-seam.  [f.  PBICK  sb.  or  v.  +  SEAM.] 
A  particular  stitch  used  in  glove-sewing.  Also 
altrib.  and  comb.,  as  prick-seam  sewer,  sewing. 

1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  iv.  i,  With  your  Prick-seam, 
and  through-stitch.  1635  Roxb.  Ballads  VII.  142  If  that 
a  Glover  marrys  me,  part  of  his  Trade  I  know,  Whether  it 

•lain  or  prick-seam  be,  that  makes  the  braver  show.    1839 

"RE  Diet   Arts  599  Adapted  for  what  are  called  '  drawn 


prikat  sang.     1597  Mom*~«  *....—. — --  f  , 

teacheth  to  sing  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  know- 
ledge  of  pricktsong.      1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  187  Beemg    I 
much  delighted  with  the  Alexandrines  praises  in  pnct  song. 
ft.    1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  50  PCS,  man, 
pryksong  may  not  be  dispysyd      r' 
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sewing,  and  prick-seam  sewing*.    1884  PaUMallG.-A  May 
4/2  Around  Torrington,  in  Devon,  for  instance,  are  the 
best  prick-seam  sewers  in  the  country. 
Hence  Pri-ck-seamed  a.,  sewn  with  prick-seam. 


Ul  l<  M/Mlii^,  i«-nji<-,  ni.  «iu*  ,..,,'•••        ~—A~  — "I, .  . 

Devon,  Bells  o/Cli.  ix.  457  The  staff  is  of  five  lines,  and  the    | 
notes  are  of  the  lozenge  form,  usually  seen  in  prick-song  of 
the  period.  .    , 

2.  esp.  A  written  descant  or  accompanying  melody    ! 
to  a  'plain-song'  or  simple  theme;    hence,  gen. 
descant  or  '  counterpoint '  accompanying  a  simple 
melody  (a\sofg.). 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  500  In  modulatioun  hard  I  play 
and  sing  Faburdoun,  pricksang,  discant,  countering.  1503 
Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  IV.  276  Nullus  diaconus.  .admittatur 
nisi  scit  distincte  cantare  cantum  plauum,  et  eciam  fractum, 
viz.  prykesange.  1513  Priket  sang;  1545  Priksong  [see 
PLAIN-SONG  i].  1593  R.  BARNES  Part/uncial  f,  P.  Elegy 
xiv.  in  Arb.  Garner  ¥.425  I'll  sing  my  Plain  Song  with  the 
turtle  dove  ;  And  Prick  Song,  with  the  nightingale  rehearse ! 
a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  91  The  unsatisfied 
that  sung  so  far  out  of  tune,  had  another  ditty  to  their 
prick-song.  1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Gen.  Hist.  Mas.  II.  u.  x.  i 
243  From  the  preference  which  the  old  writers  give  to  ! 
written  descant,  which  they  termed  Prick-song,  in  regard 
that  the  harmony  was  written  or  pricked  down.  _ 

3.  altrib.,  as  prick-sotig  book,  lesson,  music,  etc. 
1518  in  Vicaryfs  Anat.  (1888)  App.  x.  232  Item  to  Doctor 

Fairfax,  fora  pricksongeboke  xx  li.    i&g-y>  Ktc.St.  Mary 
at  Hill  351  Paid  to  Yohn  Northfolke  for  prykkyd  song 
bokes.    CI547  in  Strype  Eeel.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  App.  A.  15    ' 
Which  mass[being)solemnely  sung  in  prick  song  descant, and 
organ  playing.     1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  20  Yee  thai 
haue  beauty  and  withall  no  pitty,  Are  like  a  prick-song- 
lesson  without  ditty,    a  1668  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  (1670)  I.  34    . 
They  sing . .  without  pricksong  musick,  organs,  or  other    : 
instruments,  using  only  the  ancient  plain-song.    1691  WOOD    i 
A  th.  Oxon.  I.  572  The  ..  Archb.  [Warham]  left  all  ..the 
prick-song  books  belonging  to  his  Chappel,  to  New  coll. 

•f  b.  Prioksongwort,  an  old  name  for  the  herb    '-. 

'honesty'  (Lunarici),  bearing  flat  round  pods.   Obs.    i 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  II.  cxvii.  378  We  cal  this  herb  in    I 

English  Pennie  flower,  or  money  flower,  siluer  plate,  Prick-    ' 

songwoort,.  .&  among  our  women  it  is  called  Honestie. 

t  Pri'ck-timl>er.  Obs.  [See  PBICK  sb.  14.] 
a.  The  Spindle-tree:  =  PBICKWOOD  a.  b.  The  Dog- 
wood :  =  PBICKWOOD  b ;  also  prick-timber  tree. 

a.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  VI.  Ixxix.  760  This  plant .  .some  call 
..in  Englishe,  Spindeltree,  and  Pricke  Timber:  bycause 
the  timber  of  this  tree  serueth  very  well  to  the  making  both 
ofPrickesand  Spindelles.  a  1697  AUBREY  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts. 
(1847)  56  The  butchers  doe  make  skewers  of  it,  because  it 
doth  not  taint  the  meate  as  other  wood  will  doe:   from 
whence  it  hath  the  name  of  prick-timber.    1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.  App.,  Prick-timber,  a  name  sometimes  given  to    ' 
the  Euonymus,  or  spindle-tree. 

b.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  li.  726  The  wilde  Cornell  tree,  is 
called.. in  Englishe  ..  Dogge  berie  tree,  and  the  Pricke 
timber  tree,  bycause  Butchers  vse  to  make  prickes  of  it. 
1611  COTCK.,  Cornillier  /etnelle,  Hounds-tree,  Dog-berrie 
tree,  Prick-tymber  tree. 

t  Pri-ck-tree.  Obs.  [See  PBICK  sb.  14.]  a. 
The  Wild  Cornel ;  =next,  b.  b.  The  Spindle-tree  ; 
=  next,  a.  c.  The  Alder  Buckthorn,  Rhamnus 
Frangula. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  \.  Mjb,  Sume  because  bucheres  vse 
to  make  prykkes  of  it  call  it  [cornel]  pryke  tree.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  m.  ci.  1286  A  Inns  nigra,  siuefrangula . . 
is  called  in  English  Aller  tree,  and  of  diuers  Butchers  Pricke 
tree.  1671  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  Angl.,  Bat.,  Butchers 
Prick  tree,  Euonymus. 

Prrckwood.     [See  PBICK  sb.  14.]     a.  The 

i   Spindle-tree,  Euonymus  europseus.  ?  Obs.    b.  The 

Wild  Cornel  or  Dogwood,  Cormis  sanguinea.  dial. 

a.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  tr  Min.  115  They  (Sheep) 
are  hurt  by  aconite,  nereon,prickwood,  savin,,  .and  scortch- 
ing  fennel.    1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  323  Prick  Wood, 

]  Euonymus.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  Pl.\\.  64  Euonymns 
\  Europxus  (Common  Spindle-tree)  . .  known  to  the  old 
;  English  herbalists  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Prickwood. 

b.  1869  Hardviicke's  Sc.  Gossip  i  Feb.  30/1  The  Dog- 
wood (Cornws  sanguinea)  means  dagge-wood,  dagge  being 
the  old  English  equivalent  for  a  dagger,  and  the  wood 

i    having  been  used  for  skewers. . .  In  Buckinghamshire  it  Is 
still  called  Prickwood  and  Skewerwood.    1886  BRITTEN  & 
HOLL.  cite  it  from  N.  Bucks. 
Pricky  (pri-ki),  a.    Now  dial.    [f.  PBICK  sb.  + 
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hath  of  the  ownc.  Ibid.  10  Prickie  moreover  it  [Soap-wort] 
islikeathorne.  {\(&i,  Banks'  Alb.  Queen  Epil.,  But  Nolens- 
Volens,  Pricky  must  appear.]  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  cites 
it  from  Scotland  to  Kent. 

b.  Comb.  Pricky -back  or  pricky  back   ur- 
chin, prioky  urchin,  dial,  the  hedgehog. 

1796  VV.  MARSHALL  Yorts.  (ed.  2)  II.  337  Pricky  Urchin  ; 
..the  hedge  hog.  1855  ROBINSON  }\'/iitby  Gloss.,  Prick-a- 
back urchin,  the  prickly  hedge-bog.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton 
Grange  (1864)  219  Next  1  kenned  'twere  a  prickyback. 
Priddy,  var.  PKEDY  (Naut.)  Obs.,  ready. 
Pride  (praid),  sb."i  Forms:  see  A.  below. 
[Late  OE.  pryto,prytu  str.  fern.,  pryte  weak  fern. ; 
also  (prydo),  pryde ;  abstract  sb.  from  prut,  pnid, 
PBOUD;  cf.  ON.  prySi  gallantry,  bravery,  orna- 
mentation, f.  pr&Sr  gallant,  brave,  stately ;  both 
generally  held  to  have  been  adopted  c  1000  from 
OF.  prut,  priid,  mod.F.  preux.  The  period  of 
umlaut  formations  had  passed  long  before  1000; 
and  these  quasi-umlaut  derivatives  in  OE.  and  ON. 
must  app.  be  explained  as  analogical,  after  the 
numerous  original  umlaut  derivatives  existing  in 
the  langs.,  as  in  QE..full,fyllo,  ON.fullr,fylli.'] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  (OE.  and  Southern  ME.}  I  prylo,  -u,  -e,  3-5 
prute  ( =  if),  pruyte  ;  i  pryde,  2  priede,  prudu, 
2-4  prude  ( -  «'),  3-5  pruyde,  pruyd,  4-5  pruide. 
a  1000  A  Idhelm  Gloss,  in  Napier  O.  E.  Gloss.  18  B.  Fastus, 
..pryte.  1014  WULFSTAN  Senna  ad  Anglos  in  Horn. 
(Napier)  165  jelice  bam  dwaesan,  |>e  for  heora  prytan  lewe 
nellaS  beorjan.  a  1013  Ibid.  178  Se  Se  for  his  prydan  gode 
nele  hyran.  CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  7  Ne  we  ne  beoa  iboren 
for  to  habbene  nane  prudu  ne  forSe  nane  o3re  rencas.  Ibid. 
61  Pe  angles  of  heouene  uolle  for  heore  prude  in  to  helle. 
c  iw»  Vices  ft  Virt.  89  Of  modinesse  and  priede.  e  1190  ,V. 
Eiig.  Leg.  I.  47/16  And  pruyte  he  louede  lest.  1197  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1252  Such  pruyd  hym  hath  ynome  [v.  rr.  a  1400 
pruyd,  prude),  c  1300  Bcket  1928  Forto..alegge  his  prute 
\i<  r  pruyte].  1363  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  23  Summe  putten 
hem  to  pruide.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  113  For 
his  pride  [MS.  v  pruyde].  Ibid.  213  Crete  boost  of  pryde 
{MS.  i  pruyte].  Ibid.  VII.  263  Pride  of  herte  [MS.  v 
prute].  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3723  Devoyde  of  pruyde  she  was. 
0.  (Kentish)  2-4  prede. 

a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  221  pe  ham  jearcod  was  fer  hare  ptede. 
c  1150  O.  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  33  purch  senne,>urch 
prede  ober  )mrch  an-vie.  1340  Ayenb.  21  pe  prldde  003  of 
prede  U  arrogance. 

7.  (midl.  and  north.')  3-  pride  (3-6  prid,  4-5 
priyd,  4-6  pryde,  4-7  pryd,  5  pryte,  6  pried). 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  23751  (Edin.)  pe  warlaw,  swernes,  wrebc, 
and  prid  (other  MSS.  pride).  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  280  Priue  pride  in  pes  es  nettiue  in  herbere.  13. .  E. 
E.  Allit.  P.  B.  179  For  bobaunce&  host  &  bolnande  pnyde. 
Ibid.  1450  Wyth  host  &  wyth  pryde.  £1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  1048  Thru  priyd  &  awans  gredy. 
Ibid.  xxx.  (Thcodcra)  215  Na  ogart  na  pryd  is  be  wilh-in. 
1375  (MS.  1487)  BARBOUR  Bruce  L  408  The  King  Eduuard, 
with  mekill  prid.  c  1415  Pryd  [see  B.  5).  i$. .  Sir  A.  Barton 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  68  She  is  dearelye  deighte,  and  ol 
mickell  pried.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  284 
Xhair  pryd  sa  now  was  dantount. 
B.  Signification.  The  quality  of  being  proud.^ 
I.  1.  A  high  or  overweening  opinion  of  one  s 
own  qualities,  attainments,  or  estate,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  feeling  and  attitude  of  superiority  over 
and  contempt  for  others  ;  inordinate  self-esteem. 
Reckoned  the  first  of  the'seven  deadly  sins':  seeDEADLYs. 
c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  220  Of  ydelum  gylpe  bi«  acenned 
pryte  and  aebiliSnys.  a  1050 1™"'-  Polity-  »  note  in  Thorpe 
Anc  Laws  II.  318  Ne  xerisao  heom  prlta  ne  idele  ramca. 
MAncr  R  52  Lucifer .. leop  into  prude,  &  bicom  of 
engel  atelich  deouel.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3363  pir  er 
baTiede  syns  bat  er  dedelf;  Pride,  hatreden,  and  envy  [etc.]. 
c  1180  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  101  By  stynkynge  pryde 
hofryngous  self  worbyer  to  God  ten  ober  trewe  men.  138. 
-  Mark  vii.  22  Fro  withynne,  of  the  berte  of  men  comen 
forth  yuele  thoujtis ..  pride,  folye.  c  1440  Promp.  ram. 
41  i/i  Pryde,  superbia,fastus,  elacw,  ambicw.  c 1530  L 
zim^Arth.Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)96  Blessed  be  God  I  pryde 
alwayes  ouerthroweth  his  maister.  1650  JER.  TAVLOR  Holy 
Living  li.  iv.  iii.  T  8  Spiritual  pride  is  very  ™£*""~V 
because  it  so  frequently  creeps  upon  the  spirit  of  holy 
pSont  1657  MILTON  P.  L.  rv.  SoJVain hopes, yam aimes, 
KutatedSires  Blown  up  ^h  high  conceits  ingend^g 
P^e..  g^toupjjct.  I.  JJW  «t±3,X£"S 


AIR     ec.     ..  ,  O 

ity  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  oth 


1873  DARWIN     moons  XL  24 

strutting  about  with  puffed-up  feathers,  ts  sometimes  said  t 


..  ,3  Mid  ofermettu.  .  afyUed 

trubled.    1878  RuSKiN  Lett,  to  Faunthorpe(i1*)$  I.  "3 
selfishnesses,  prides,  insolences,  failures. 

c.  with  specification  of  the  cause  or  subject  ot 
pride.     (Often  passing  into  3  or  4.) 

[1768-74  TUCKER  £<.  Nat.  (1834)  I-  '*>  l^f'™^ 
calffa'labit  of  dwelling  upon  the  ^^.^ 
posed  excellences  or  advantages  men  bel  eve  th  en  . 
Assessed  of,  as  well  pow_er,  b.r.h  wea  1*.  -«« 


t  Pri'0k-sh.aft.  Obs.    An  arrow  or  'shaft'  for 
shooting  at  the  '  prick '  (PBICK  sb.  10). 
1538  in  Priory  a/  Hexltam  (Surtees)  I.  App.  p.  clxiv,  My 
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national  Pharisaic  pride  in  which  h«  had  been  trained — 
forbade  him  to  examine  seriously  whether  he  might  not 
after  all  be  in  the  wrong. 

d.  Personified,   esp.  as  the  first  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins. 

c  1410  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  621  Pryde  was  the  furst 
bat  next  hym  ropde,  God  woote,  On  a  roryng  lyon.  1606 
DEKKER  Set'.  Sinnes  n.  (Arb.)  22  Because  Pride  is  the 
Oueene  of  Sinnes,  thou  hast  chosen  her  to  be  thy  Concubine. 
1870  LONGF.  Tales  Wayside  Inn  n.  Bell  of  Atrit  Pride 
goeth  forth  on  horseback  grand  and  gay,  But  cometh  back 
on  foot,  and  begs  its  way. 

e.  In  various  proverbs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Prov,  xyi.  18  Pride  goth  befor  contricioun : 
an  oefor  falling  the  spirit  shal  ben  enhauncid.  <  1425  .'/\. 
Digfry-zysVi,  223  b,  Pees  makith  Plente  Plente  maldth  Pride 
Pride  makith  Plee  Plee  makith  Pouert  Pouert  makith  Pees. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  70  Pride  goth  befornt&  schame  folwyth 
after.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  159  For  it 
hath  be  sene  is  sene,  and  euer  shall  That  first  or  fast  foule 
pryde  wylt  haue  a  fall.  1646  J.  WIUTAKER  Uzztah  26  That 
pride  will  have  a  fall,  is  from  common  experience  grown 
proverbiall.  1784  JOHNSON  Let.  2  Aug.  in  Boswell)  \  am  now 
reduced  to  think,  .of  the  weather.  Pride  must  have  a  fall. 

2.  The   exhibition   of  this   quality  in   attitude, 
bearing,  conduct,  or  treatment  ot  others ;  arrogance ; 
haughtiness. 

c  tao$  LAY.  19409  Unities  hafden  muchel  mode  &  vnimete 
prute.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6224  He  [pharaon]  went  wit  mikel 
prid  and  bost.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNR  Chron.  U'ace  (Rolls)  6223 
j>ey  preied  hym  [Constantine]  he  wolde  make  defens,  & 
abate  }>e  pruyde  of  Maxens.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  291/1  A 
Pryde,  arrogancia.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  i.  33  Since  first 
Jie.  .chasticed  with  Armes  Our  Enemies  pride,  1601  — 

l'ii't-1,  N.  HI.  i.  163,  1  loue  thee  so,  that  maugre  all  thy 
pride,  Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide.  1764 
GOLDSM.  Trav.  327  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their 
eye,  I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by.  1859  TENNYSON 
Geraint  fy  Enid  195  Doubling  all  his  master's  vice  of  pride. 

3.  A  consciousness  or  feeling  of  what  is  befitting 
or  due  to  oneself  or  one's  position,  which  prevents 
a  person  from  doing  what  he  considers  to  be 
beneath  him  or  unworthy  of  him ;  esp.  as  a  good 
quality,  legitimate,  *  honest*,  or  '  proper  pride',  self- 
respect  ;  also  as  a  mistaken  or  misapplied  feeling, 
*  false  pride '. 

1*97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3393  Vor  be  brutons  nolde  uor 
prute  after  be  erl  do,  Vor  he  nas  no}t  king  &  J>eruore  be 
worse  horn  com  to,  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826) 
251  He,  which  before  writing  unto  the  King,  refused  in  his 
letters  for  pride  to  call  htm  his  Ixsrd,  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
i,  527  But  he  his  wonted  pride  Soon  recollecting,  with  high 
words.. dispel'd  their  fears.  1736  GRAY  Statins  i.  25  These 
conscious  shame  withheld,  and  pride  of  noble  line.  1769 
Junitis  Lett.  ii.  (1820)  13  He  was  trained,  .to  the  truest  and 
noblest  sort  of  pride,  that  of  never  doing  or  suffering  a  mean 
action.  1801  WORDSW.  Resolution  *  Indep.  vii,  I  thought 
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n.  6.  Magnificence,  splendour;  pomp,  ostenta- 
tion, display,  poet,  and  raft. 

cxaos  LAV.  14292  He  heo  lettescruden  mid  vnimete  prude. 
1197  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  9898  pe  sixte  day  of  lul  he  deide 
ana  mid  gret  onour&  prute  At  founte  ebraud  he  was  ibured. 
ri4oo  Laud  Troy  Bk.  ^078  For  Theman  dyed  in  that  stcde 
And  beryed  he  was  with  mochel  pride,  a  1450  l.e  Morte 
Arth.  571  They  reseyved  hym  with  grete  pride,  A  Riche 
soper  there  was  dight,  c  1460  Haw  Gd.  Wif thavght  Mr 
Daughter  95  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P,  I.  186  Ouere  done  pride 
makythe  nakid  syde.  1604  SIIAKS.  Olh.  in.  iii.  354  Oh  fare, 
welt ..  all  Qualitie,  Pride,  Pompe,  and  Circumstance  of 
glorious  Warre.  1731  POPE  Ess.  Man  u.  44  Trace  Science 
then,  with  Modesty  my  guide  ;  First  strip  off  all  her  equip- 
age of  Pride.  187(5  MORRIS  Sigitrd  ly.  369  Folk  looked  on 
his  rich  adornmtnt,  on  King  Atli's  pride  they  gazed, 
fb.  Love  of  display  or  ostentation.  Obs. 

f  1460  ffffw  Gd.  Wif  thavght  hir  Daughter  97  in  Hazl. 
E.  P,  P.  I.  186  Mekille  schame  ben  wymmen  worth!,.  .That 
bryngyn  her  lordis  in  mischef  for  here  mekille  pride.  1593 
SHAKS.  Lucr.  864  He..leaues  it  (gold]  to  be  maistred  by  his 
yong:  Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it.  1680 
OTWAY  Orphan  I.  ii.  157  Wealth  beyond  what  Woman's 
Pride  could  waste. 

c.  Pride  of  life,  pride  of  the  world,  worldly 
pride  or  ostentation,  vainglory,  arch. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  nap  Al  bat  in  world  men  tel 
can,  Es  outher  yhernyng  of  ^e  flesshe  of  man,  Or  yhernyng 
of  eghe,  bat  may  luke,  Or  pride  of  lyfe,  als  says  be  buke. 
138*  WYCLIP  t  John  ii.  16  Coueytise  of  flesch,  and  coueytise 
of  i^en,  and  pride  of  Hjf  [Vulg.  svperbia  vitx^  Gr.  n  a*a$ot*ia 
TOU  (3u>v.  So  1611;  R.y.  vainglory  of  life],  1719  LAW 
Serious  C.  iv.  (1732)  49  It  is  not  left  to  the  rich  to  gratify 
their  passions  in  the  indulgences  and  pride  of  life.  Ibid.  vi. 
82  In  conforming  to  those  passions  and  pride  of  the  world. 

d.  Her.  In  his  pride :   applied  to  a  peacock 
when  represented  with  the  tail  expanded  and  the 
wings  drooping.     See  also  PEACOCK  sf>,  I  c. 

1530  in  Ancestor  xi.  (1904)  i8t  Banester  beryth  to  his  crest 
a  pecoke  in  his  pryde.  1711  STRYPB  Eccl,  Mem.  II.  n.  xii.  339 
His  standard  [was]  of  yellow  and  blue,  with  a  peacock  in 
pride  gold,  and  pensils  with  a  peacock.  1766  PORNY  Heraldry 
Diet.  s.  v..  Peacocks  are  said  to  be  in  their  pride  when  they 
extend  their  tails  into  a  circle,  and  drop  their  wings.  1864 
BOUTKLL  Her.  Hist.  $  Fop.  xvii.  §  a  (ed.  3)  272. 

7.  Magnificent,  splendid,  or  ostentatious  adorn- 
ment or  ornamentation,  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21050  He  wroghl  O  grauel  b!  be  se  side 
Stanes  precius  o  pride.  13..  Gny  Wanv.  (A.)  6382  He  ?af 
him  armes  and  riche  stede.  And  di^t  him  her  alle  wib  prede. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  45  The  Sadies  were  of  such  a  Pride, 
.  .So  riche  syh  sche  nevere  non.  1590  SPFNSER  F.  Q.  \.  L  7 
Loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride,  c  1600  SHAKS,  Sonn. 
Ixxvi,  Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  V  So  far 
from  variation  or  quicke  change  ?<  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  15  Their  armes  are  loaden  with  pride,  such  make  the 
Iron  shackles,  beades,  twigges  of  trees  and  brasse  Kings. 
1697  DRVDEN  I'irp.  Georg.  ill.  663  A  Snake.. renew'd  in  all 
the  speckl'd  Pride  Of  pompous  Youth.  1715  POPE  Odjiss. 


PRIDE. 

phrase  for  a  morning  shower  which  promises  or 
is  expected  to  usher  in  a  fine  day. 

1854  in  N.  H  O.  ist  Ser.  X.  360  (fr.  Cornwall!.  1867  IHd. 
3rd  Ser.  XI.  529  (fr.  Kent).  1877  Ibid,  sth  Ser.  VIII.  129 
(fr.  Yorksh.).  Ibid.  175  (fr.  Lancash.,  Shrop>h.,  Berks.). 

16.  Comb.:  objective,  as  pride-inspiring  adj.; 
instrumental  as  pride-blind,  -blinded,  -bloated,  -in- 

' 


.  .and  roused  the  pride  of  the  wavering.  1855  I.  R.  LEIF- 
CHILD  Cornwall  Mines  296  A  man  of  considerable  scientific 
attainments,  who,  I  believe,  has  no  false  pride  about  him, 
and  who  will  rejoice  to  liiul  that  his  example  may  be 
influential  to  others.  1880  DixpN  Windsor  III.  viii.  74  His 
pride  of  virtue  was  as  lofty  as  his  pride  of  birth. 

4.  A  feeling  of  elation,  pleasure,  or  high  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  some  action  or  possession  ;  esp. 
in  to  take  a  pride  (in,  t  to  do  something,  etc.). 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  l.  ii.  7  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride 
to  gird  at  mee.  1603  —  Metis. /or  M.  11.  iv.  jo  My  Grauitie 
Wherein..!  take  pride.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  cxvi, 
To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  took  more  pride,  Than  to 
destroy  whole  thousands  of  such  foes.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  V.  156  Her  parental  pride  seems  to  overpower 
every  other  appetite.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  ECOH.  Art  i.  13  You 
will  see  the  good  housewife  taking  pride  in  her  pretty  table 
cloth,  and  her  glittering  shelves.  1867  LADY  HERBERT 
Cradle  L.  viii.  225  Achill  Aga  ..  produced,  with  natural 
pride  and  pleasure,  the  watch  and  pistols  given  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

6.  That  of  which  any  person  or  body  of  persons 
is  proud ;  that  which  causes  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
those  to  whom  it  belongs ;  hence,  the  flower,  the 
best,  of  a  class,  country,  etc. 

1381  WYCLIF  Eztlt.  xxiv.  21  Y  shal  defoule  my  seyntuarie, 
the  pryde  of  jgour  empyre,  and  desyrable  thing  of  3our  eyen. 
f  1415  Eng.  Cong.  It-el.  32  Her  be  pryd  of  waterford  felle  ; 
her  all  hys  myght  went  to  noght.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  I, 
ii.  112  O  Noble  English,  that  could  entertaine  With  halfe 
their  Forces,  the  full  pride  of  France.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xli. 
15  His  [leviathan's]  scales  are  his  pride,  a  17*1  PRIOR 
Garland  i,  The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, . .  1  o  deck  my 
charming  Cloe's  hair.  174*  GRAY Propertius n.  i.  77  Love  and 
the  Fair  were  of  his  life  the  Pride.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill. 
55  A  bold  peasantry,  their  country  s  pride.  1813  SCOTT 
Kokthy  in.  xv,  See  yon  pale  stripling  1  when  a  boy,  A 
mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy  ! 

b.  Iii  names  of  plants :  Pride  of  Barbadoes 
(see  BARBADOES/rwk)  ;  pride  of  China,  pride  of 
India,  a  tree,  the  AZEDAKAC  ;  pride  of  Columbia, 
an  American  species  of  Phlox,  /'.  speciosa ;  pride 
of  London  =  LONDON  PRIDE  ;  pride  of  Ohio,  the 
American  cowslip,  Dodecatheon  Meadia. 

1619  PARKINSON  raradisus  321  Spotted  sweet  Williams 
or  pride  of  London.  1683,  1688  [see  LONIJON  PRIDE].  1756 
P.  BROWNF.  Jamaica  225  Barbadoes  Pride. ..It  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Liguanea,  and  makes  a  beautiful  show 
when  in  bloom.  1842  DUNC.LISON  Mcd.  Lex.,  Pride  of 
China,  ..p.  of  India,  Mclia  azejarach.  1849  I.YELI.  ?nd 
Visit  U.  S.  (1850)  II.  60  Before  the  house  stood  a  row  of 
Pride-of-India  trees.  1856  OLMSTKD  Sla-.'e  Stales  416  A 
broad  avenue,  planted  wiih  Pride-of-China  trees. 


garlands,  like  a  rural  bride,  And  with  the  crimson  streamer's 
waving  pride. 

1 8.  a.  Exalted  or  prond  position  or  estate.  Obs. 

c  1*00  Laud  Troy  Bk.  46  For  ther  were,  In  that  on  side, 
Sixti  kynges  and  dukes  of  pride,  i  wo  HAWES  Past.  Pleas. 
xxvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  1 18  Behoklynge  Mars  how  wonderly  he 
stode,  On  a  whele  top  with  a  lady  of  pryde  Haunced  aboute. 
1719  LAW  Serious  C.  xi.  (1732)  167  The  man  of  pride  has 
a  thousand  wants. 

t  b.  Honour,  glory.  Obs. 

13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  970  per-fore,  on  euerich  a  side, 
On  him  was  leyd  al  be  pride.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv. 
vi.  57  If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  Fathers  side,  And 
commendable  prou'd,  let's  dye  in  pride. 

0.  The  best,  highest,  most  excellent  or  flourishing 
state  or  condition  ;  the  prime  ;  the  flower. 

(•1420  Avow.  Arth.  Iv,  Hertis  conne  thay  home  bring, 
And  buckes  of  pride,  c  1500  MARLOWE  Faust,  xiii.  31  Since 
we  have  seen  the  pride  of  Nature's  works . .  Let  us  depart. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  viL  16  There  di'de  My  Icarus, 
my  Blossome,  in  his  pride.  1611  SIR  W.  MURE  Misc.  Poems 
i.  54  Lyk  to  a  blooming  meadou  Quhose  pryd  doth  schort 
remaine.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Gard.  (1626) 
ip  If  you  remoue  them  in  the  pride  of  sap.  1674  PLAYFORD 
Skill  Mns.  i.  65  When  as  May  was  in  her  pride.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  188/1  Pride  of  Grease  is  full  Fat  and 
in  good  liking.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  II. 
58/2  Sometimes,  in  the  pride  of  the  season,  a  bird-catcher 
engages  a  costermonger's  poney  or  donkey  cart.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  24  May  3/1  But  deer  are  already  almost  in  '  pride  of 
grease'. 

fb.  Exuberance.  Obs. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  viii.  (1892)  62  One  Cropp  of 
oates  pulleth  downe  the  pride  of  good  grounde  verye  lowe. 
1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Htaoandiii.  i.  v.  24  The  ground  hatting 
his  pride  abated  in  the  first  croppe. 

10.  Mettle  or  spirit  in  a  horse. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  9f  Ad.  420  The  colt  that's  backt  and 
burthend  being  yong,  Loseth  his  pride,  and  neuer  waxeth 
strong.  1596  —  1  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  22  Your  Vnckle  Worcesters 
Horse  came  but  to  day,  And  now  their  pride  and  mettal  is 
asleepe.  1864  N.  *  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VI.  495/1  A  little  pride  is 
good  even  in  a  wild  horse. 

fll.  Sexual  desire,  'heat';  esp.  in  female  animals. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  E  v,  The  noyes  of  theyes  beestys  thus 
ye  shall  call  For  pride  of  theyre  make  thay  vsen  hit  all. 
1590  COKAINE  Treat.  Hunting  B  iij  b.  Your  man  must  be 
very  careful!  in  the  time  of  the  Braches  pride.  1604  SHAKS. 
Otli.  in.  iii.  404  As  salt  as  Wolues  in  pride. 

f  12.  A  fanciful  name  for  a  '  company '  of  lions. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Altans  F  vi,  A  Pride  of  Lionys. 

13.  Falconry.  Pride  of  place :  see  Pt.ACB  sb.  8  c. 

14.  Pride  of  the  morning,  a   widely  used  rnral 


a  groat  to  th'  King.  ..Gat.  And  what  may  this  pride  money 
amount  unto  Per  annum,  can  you  guesse  ?  1711  M.  HENRY 
Popery  a  Spir.  Tyranny  Wks.  1853  II.  350/1  Your  glory 
may  well  be  turned  into  shame  if  you  be  pride-ridden,  and 
passion-ridden,  and  lust-ridden.  1818  MILMAN  Snmtrr  12 
Like  the  pride-drunken  Babylonian  king.  1839  BAILP.V 
Fesliis  xxxi.  (1852)  502  Then  she  elate,  and  with  pride- 
blinded  soul  The  towering  seat,  .assumed.  1884  J.  TAII 
Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  332  A  pride-inspiring  style  of  Chris- 
tianity, leading  to  a  dangerous  consciousness  of  power. 

Pride  (praid),  s62  local.  [Etymology  obscure. 
Perh.  abbreviated  from  obs.  lamprid  (i7th  c.  :  see 
I.AMPRET;  orig.  stressed  lampri-a)  —  med.L.  lam- 
preda,  lamprtda,  LAHPBEY.]  The  fresh-water  or 
river  lamprey  ;  also  called  sand-pride. 

a  1490  BOTONER  /fin.  (1778)  291  Homines  possunt  piscare 
..de  prides  ad  similitudinem  lampreys.  1538  ELYOT  Diet. 
Additions,  Lumbrici,  lytell  fyshes  taken  m  small  riuers 
whyche  are  lyke  to  lampurnes,  .  .cnllyd  in  Wylleshire  prides. 
1661  WALTON  Angler  xiii.  (ed.  3)  192  A  very  little  Lamprey, 
which  some  call  a  Pride..,  may.  .be  found  many  of  them 
in  the  River  Thames.  1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsh.  183  We  have 
a  sort  in  ihe  River  Isis,  that  we  call  here  a  Pnde,  of  the 
long  cartilagineous  smooth  Kind,  a  1705  RAY  Syn.  Method. 
Piscium  (1713)  35  A  Lampern,  Pride  of  the  Isis.  1886 
SEELEY  Fresh-water  Fishes  Europe  xii.  427  Pttrotttyzon 
branchialis  (Linnseus),  ..Is  locally  known  as  the  Pride. 

b.  Comb.;  pride-net.    (See  also  PRIDK-GAVEL.) 

a  1300  Liber  Custum.  (Rolls)  I.  117  Ilia  un  autre  manere 
de  reies,  qe  len  apele  '  pridnet  '.  1584  in  R.  Griffiths  Ess. 
Conserv.  Thames  (1746)  63  A  pride  Net,  not  to  be  occupied 
but  by  Special  Licence  of  the  Water-  Bailiff,  and  not  above 
a  Yard  in  Length. 

t  Pride,  sb.%  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  and  sense  un- 
certain.] ?  The  spleen  of  a  deer.  (So  taken  by 
editor  of  S.T.S.  ed.) 

13.  .  Sir  Tristr.  475  Tristrem  schare  be  brest,  pe  tong  sat 
next  be  pride. 

Pride  (prsid),  v.  Forms  :  3  south,  prude  (u)  ; 
4  Kentish  prede  {pa.t.  prette)  ;  4-  pride  (5 
north,  prid,  5-7  pryde,  6  Sc.  pryd).  [Early 
ME.  priiden,  prlden,  (.  friiife  PRIDE  rf.l  ;  cf.  ON. 
prySa  to  adorn,  f.  frySi  an  ornament.  The  pa.  t. 
pretle  in  Ayenbite  pern,  points  to  a  loimprfte  beside 
prede  :  cf.  PRIDE  *M] 

1  1.  trans.  To  ornament  or  adorn  magnificently 
or  proudly.  Obs. 

a  1235  Leg.  Kath.  1460  Se  prudeliche  ischrud  &  iprud 
[v.  r.  iprudd]  ha  wiS  pel  &  wi5  purpre.  a  1661  HOLYDAY 
Juvenal  (1673)  22  One,  with  his  crisping  pinne,  his  eye- 
brows dies  With  black  :  paint  too  prides-up  his  lustful  eyes. 

7  2.  intr.  To  be  or  become  proud.  Also  to  pride  it, 

a  uag  A  ncr.  R.  232  note.  An  is,  fet  we  ne  pruden.  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  23  Whils  be  wickid  pndes,  kyndeld  LS 
be  pore.  1381  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  x.  9  What  pridist  thou,  erthe 
andasken?  [1388  What  art  thou  proude?]  c  1440  Proinp. 
Pom.  413/1  Prydyn,  or  wax  prowde,  superbio.  1656  S,  H. 
Gold.  Law  103  If  then  thou.-seest  more,  or  beyond  me, 
pride  it  not,  nor  contemn  me.  a  1670  HACKET^^/.  Williams 
ii.  (1692)  203  Neither  were  the  vain-glorious  content  to 
pride  it  upon  Success.  iSoa  H.  MARTIN  Helen  ofGUnross 
IV.  50,  I  pride  to  feel  [etc.). 

3.  trans.  To  make  proud,  fill  with  pride  ;  T  to  dis- 
play proudly  (quot.  1667).     Chiefly  in  pass.,  to  be 
made  or  become  prond. 

n  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  ii.  II  If  >e  doe  wele  as  )e  aghe  al 
doe,  seruys  til  god  in  dred  that  }e  be  noght  pridid.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xx.  (1869)  186  pat  be  teruantes  of 
Adonai  ben  so  pryded  ayens  us.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom. 
fl.  vii.  S  4  (1622)  265  Those,  that  are  prided  with  prosperous 
Fortune.  1630  EARL  OF  BARRYMORE  in  Lismort  Papers 
Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  39  Titles  and  commissions,  .with  which 
they  are  soe  pryded  vpp.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land. 
159  King  Sesostris.  .forgot  himself  much,  when  he  caused 
four  captive  kings  to  draw  his  chariot..  when  he  prided  his 
inconstant  Fortune,  in  the  desport  of  their  Vassalage.  1785 
BURNS  Holy  Fair  xi,  Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him  !  1884 
J.  SHARMAN  Hist.  Swearing  42  A  people  who,  perhaps  un. 
justly,  have  been  prided  for  the  chotceness  of  their  swearing. 

4.  refl.  To  make  or  show  oneself  prond  ;  to  take 
pride,  take  credit  to  oneself,  congratulate  oneself; 
to  plume  oneself.    Const,  on,  upon,  in  (^ftr,  of, 
about,  with},  that. 

a  im  Prov.  /El/red  686  in  O.  E.  Misc.  138  pe  luttele 
nioii.  .  Bute  he  mote  himseluen  pruden,  he  wole  maken  fule 
luden.  1340  Aycnb.  258  Onder  be  uayre  robes  U  be  zaule 
dyad  be  zenne,  and  nameliche  ine  ban  pet  ham  gledye£>  and 
predet  [F.  orgaillissent}.  Yef  be  pokoc  him  prette  [F. 
orgiteillist,  v.  r.  orgiieillissoit]  uor  his  ua>-re  tayle,  and  be 
coc  uor  his  kombe,  hit  ne  is  no  wonder.  .  .  Ac  man  ober 
wyfman..he  ne  ssel  him  najt  prede  [F.  orftiei!lir\.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  385  For  to  pride  hym  in  his  strengtheof 
body  it  is  an  heigh  folye.  ItU.  T  387  Eek  for  to  pride  hyro 
of  his  gentrie  is  a  ful  greet  folie.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg. 
Princ.  1063  Pryde  be  noght  for  no  prosperitee.  1535  COVER- 
DALK  Ecchis.  x.  9  What  prydest  'bou  the>  °  tt)ou  rar!n  anj 
aszshes?  1*74  BOYLE  Excell.  Theot.  \\.  ii.  138  The  variety  of 
inventions  .  .  make  us  pride  ourselves  about  things,  that  [etc.  \. 
1691  tr.  Kiriili.ittHt's  fr<irnff  Rom.  mtnltt  'ed.  3)  36t,  1  know 


PRIDED. 


.  .no  Reason,  why  the  Priests  should  pride  themselves  with 
this.  1756-7  tr.  Kcysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  i°8  At  Mantua, 
where  they  pride  themselves  not  a  little  on  accountof  their 
city  being  the  birthplace  of  that  great  poet  1806  Med. 
yr,,l.\V.  437,  I  prided  my.self  that  my  hands  had  never 
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some  women  pride  themselves  in.   1882  A.  W.  WARD  £>;rf«K 
iv.  91  He  prided  himself  on  his  punctuality. 
b.  inlr.  in  same  sense.     Now  rare. 

CI470  HENRY  Wallace™.  n?r  Quha  pridys  tharin,  that 
laubour  is  in  waist.  1x1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  17  [They]  prydit  everie  ane  of  thame 
quho  sould  be  maist  gallzeart  in  thair  clething.  1648  tr. 

Renault's  Paraphr.  Job  326  Hee  walkes  pubhkely  with 
lost  men,  and  priding  in  his  sinne.  1659  HOOLF.  Comenms 
Vis  World(i^?\  43  The  gay  Peacock  prideth  in  his  feathers 
..finnis  sHperbit.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1749)  I. 
xxx.  193  Distinction  or  quality  may  be  prided  m  by  those 
to  whom  distinction  or  quality  are  a  new  thing.  1897 
ANNA  M.  WILSON  Days  Mahommad  39  My  brother,  I  pride 
in  your  courage. 

Hence  Pri'ded///.  a.,  filled  with  pride. 

[See  111340  in  3  above.]  1:1400  GOWER  Addr.  Hen.  It', 
in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  ii  Whan  humble  pacience  is 
prided.  iSSsA.  S.  HARDY Bntyet  Woman  12  Manyastouter 
heart,  whose  prided  stoicism  is  often  only  a  strait-jacket. 

Prideful  (prai-dful),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  PRIDE 
rf.l  + -FCL.]  Full  of  pride  ;  proud,  arrogant. 

c  1450  Mirour  Salnacioun  4017  Some  man  wille  he  in- 
pugne  be  pridefulle  bolnyng.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  12 
Thay  quhilk  ar  pridful  of  thair  wisdome  or  science,  a  1572 
KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  1. 155  Th«  pridefull  and  scorne- 
full  people  that  stood  by,  mocked  him.  1740  WHITEHEAD 


Sk.  Jas.  I  f,  Chas.  I  (1898)  340  Why  should  not  such  a 
man  be  prideful? 

b.  Full  of  pride  in  some  fact  or  achievement ; 
pleased,  elated. 

1841  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  iro/r  The  father  prideful  as  the 
scene  reveals,  And  the  fond  mother  smiling  as  she  feels. 
1848  TALFOURD  Final  Mem.  Lamb  300, 1  well  remember  the 
flush  of  prideful  pleasure  which  came  over  his  face.  1897 
H.  W.  STRONG  in  Westin.  Gaz.  14  July  2/1  He  may,  in  a 
prideful  moment,  declaim  Cowper :  I  am  monarch  of  all 
I  survey ;  My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

Hence  Pri'defully  adv.,  in  a  prideful  manner  ; 
with  pride ;  Pri'defulness,  proudness,  pride. 

16. .  £ta&w(PtacottM 's Chron.  Scot.  (MS.  F.  16 b), The 
king,  hearing  of  this  prydfullness  [S.  T.  S.  I.  82  prudeness]. 
111670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1851)  II.  256  The  toun 
thocht  evill  of  Haddochis  behaveour,  to  ryde  so  prydfullie 
about  thair  cross.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  viii,  A  white  kirtle  the 
wench  wears,  .and  a  blue  hood,  that  might  weel  be  spared, 
for  pridefulness.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  Sf  Pr.  n.  iii,  The  man 
.  .had  walked  . .  humbly  and  valiantly  with  God  . .  instead 
of  walking  sumptuously  and  pridefully  with  Mammon.  1865 
RUSKIN  Sesame  159  Strange  that  they  will  complacently 
and  pridefully  bind  up  whatever  vice  or  folly  there  is  in  them. 

t  Pride-gavel.  Ol>s.  local.  Alsoprid-.  [app. 
from  PRIDE  sb?  +  GAVEL  1  tax  ;  but  cf.  quot.  1779.] 
(See  quots.) 

1663  S.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Gavelkind  ix.  112  A  Pride-gavel; 
which  in  the  Lordship  of  Rodely  in  the  County  of  Glou- 
cester is  used  and  paid  ..as  a  Rent  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Mannour,  by  certain  Tenants,  .for  their  Liberty  and  Privi- 
lege of  Fishing  in  the  River  Severn  for  Lamprayes.  1679 
BLOUNT  Ane.  Tenures  18.  1779  RUDDER  Gloucestersh. 
551  Acknowledgments  are  paid  ..for  fishing  in  the  river 
Severn,  some  of  which  were  antiently  called  Prid-gavel, 
from  the  word  Gavel  a  rent,  and  Pride,  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  wickerM  putt,  or  pouchin,  which  is  laid  in  the  water  to 
catch  the  fisK  [No  authority  is  given  for  this  alleged  sense 
of  Pride :  it  is  unknown  to  all  the  archaic  and  dialect  glos- 
saries and  dictionaries.] 

Fri'deless,  a.  [f.  PRIDE  rf.i  +  -LESS.]  Devoid 
of  pride  (either  in  bad  or  good  sense) ;  having, 
feeling,  or  manifesting  no  pride. 


lay  full  prydles  in  the  peise  this  somer.  "  1703  TATE  Her 
Majesty  s  Pict.  xiii,  Behold  'em  now,  Pacifick  and  Serene, 
With  Prideless  Pomp,  possess'd  by  Britain's  Queen  !  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xxii.  (1882)  216  This  lofty,  yet  pride- 
less  impartiality  in  poetry.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Aug.  3/1 
The  pndeless,  drunken  parent  feels  no  humiliation  in  going 
before  the  managers  pleading  poverty. 

Prideling  (prsi-dlirj).  nonce-wd.  [f.  PRIDE 
ii.l  +  -LING.]  A  '  child  of  pride. 

1824  R.  C  DALLAS  Corr.  Ld.  Byron  (1825)  I.  22,  I  think 
he  [Byron]  was  inoculated  by  the  young  pridelings  of  intel- 
lect, with  whom  he  associated  at  the  University. 

Pridian  (pri'dian),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pridian-us, 
i.pridie  adv.,  on  the  day  before,  f.  stem  pri-  before 
+  dies  a  day :  see  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
previous  day. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pridian,  of  the  day  before.  1840 
THACKERAY  Shabby  Genteel  Story  ii,  Thrice  a  week,  .does 
Gann  breakfast  in  bed— sure  sign  of  pridian  intoxication. 

Pridie,  var.  PREDY  Obs.  (Naut.)  ready. 

Priding  (prai-dirj),  vbt.  sb.  rare.  [f.  PRIDE  v. 
+  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  showing  or  taking  pride. 

1594  CARF.W  Tasso  (1881)  24  The  king  of  streames  on 
priding  set . .  Beyond  his  banckes  abroad  all  wrackfull  goes. 
1645  TOMBES  Anthropol.  n  From  the  Pastours  or  peoples 
priding  in  guifts. 

Pri'ding,///.  a.  rare.  [f.  PRIDE  z>. -t- -ING  2.] 
Affecting  or  displaying  pride.  Hence  Pri'dingly 
adv. ,  with  display  of  pride. 
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CmnyCatcA.lit.  7  This  fellowe  in  akinde 
of  priding  scorne  would  vsuallie  saye  [etc.].  a  1677  BARROW 
Pope's  Suprem.  (1687)  123  He  pridingly  doth  set  himself 
before  all  others.  1711  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni. 
App.  v.  153  Lett  them  keep  their  pndeing  cavalry  to  stop 
bottles  with. 

Pri'dy,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  Sc.  prydy, 
9  dial,  preedy.  [f.  PRIDE  jiM  +  -Y.]  Character- 
ized by  pride ;  proud. 

1456  Sin  G.  HAVE  Lam  Arms  (S. T.S.I  113  He  suld  nocht 
be  callit  a  gude  knycht,  bot  ane  orguillous,  hychty,  and 
prydy  rebelloure  unworthy.  1865,  etc.  in  Eiig.  Dial.  Diet., 
Pridy,  preedy  (cited  fr.  Cornwall). 

Prie,  obs.  form  of  PBT  s6.  and  v. 

Prie-dieu  (pndy0).  [F-.  lit.  'pray  God'.] 
a.  A  desk  made  to  support  a  book  or  books,  and 
having  a  foot-piece  on  which  to  kneel ;  a  praying- 
desk,  kneeling-desk.  b.  A  chair  with  tall  sloping 
back,  for  the  same  purpose ;  also,  a  chair  of  this 
form  for  ordinary  use.  Also  prie-dieu  chair. 

[1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  163  )>e  Clerk  of  be  churche,  Sire 
Pers  of  pridye,  and  pernel  of  Flaundres.]  1760  H.  WALPOLE 
Let.  to  G.  Montagu  28  Jan.,  Before  the  altar,  was  an  arm- 
chair  for  him,  with  a  blue  damask  cushion,  a  prie-Dieu,  and 
a  footstool  of  black  cloth.  1826  [H.  BEST]  Four  Y.  in 
France  8  The  litanies  are.. chanted  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  from  what  I  have  since  learned  to  call  a  prie-Dieu. 
1852  M.  ARNOLD  Tristram  f?  Iseult  in.  91  She  will  fall 
musing.. then  rise  And  at  her  prie-dieu  kneel.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Mt.  Royallll.  vi.  123  Miss  Bridgeman  placed  a 
jriedieu  chair  in  a  commanding  position  for  the  reciter  to 
lean  upon  gracefully. 

Prief(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PROOF,  PROVE. 

Frier  (prei-ai).  Also  6  priar,  6-  pryer.  [f. 
PRY  v.  +  -ER  1.]  One  who  pries. 

1551  HULOET,  Pryer  or  loker  after  some  myschiefe,  Umax. 
1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  59  A  lystenar,  or  a  priar  in  at  the 
chinks  or  at  the  lokhole.  1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  n.  i. 
127  Curious  priers  into  nature.  1790  J.  BRUCE  Source  Nile 
II.  577  The  monks,  the  constant  pryers  into  futurity. 

Pries,  obs.  form  of  PRICE  rf.1 

Priest  (pr/st) ,  sb.  Forms :  I  -4  prSost,  ( I 
priost,  preast,  2  proest,  3  prost),  1-6  prest, 
(3-5  prust,  pruest,  4-5  prist,  4-6  pryst,  preste, 
priste),  4-7  preest,  -e,  (2)  4- priest,  (4-6  preist, 
-e,  5  preyst,  6  preast,  pryste).  [OE.  priost  = 
OKG.  trtst,  friatt,  ON.  prest-r  (Norw.  prest,  Sw. 
prdst.  Da.  prgst) ;  app.  shortened  from  the  form 
seen  in  QS.prestar,  OHG.  prhtar, priestar  (MDu., 
Du.,  MHG.,  Ger.  printer),  OFris.  prfstere;  ulti- 
mately from  L. presbyter  {-biter),  a.  Or.  wpiativTipos 
elder:  see  PRESBYTER  ;  perh.  immediately  through 
a  Com.  Romanic  *presier  (whence  OF.  prestre, 
F.  pretre,  Sp.  preste,  It.  prete~].  The  origin  of  i'o 
in  OE.  priost,  and  the  anterior  phonetic  history  of 
this  ancl  the  other  monosyllabic  forms,  are  obscure ; 
see  Pogatscher  Lelmworte  im  Altengl.  §  142. 
The  ON.  may  have  been  from  OLG.  or  OE.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

[805  Charter  Cuored  of  Kent  in  O.  E.  Tfxls  .(42  Beforan 
wulfre[de]  arcebiscope  &  xdelhune  his  mEesseprioste.]  1x900 
(MS.  c  1 120)  Eng.  Laws  SElfred  c.  21  sif  preost  oberne  man 
pfslea..hine  biscop  onhadige.  [''950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt. 
ii.  4  Principes  sacerdotunt  [gl.]  da  aldormenn  biscopa  vel 
mesa-preasta.  <  1000  ^ELFRIC  Colloquy  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
100/13  Sacerdos,  maesseprest.]  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  17  Al 
swa  be  proest  be  techet.  c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  29  Priest 
ooer  munec.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  733  An  prostes  upe 
londe  singeb.  a  1325  Poem  on  Consistory  Crts.  in  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  159  A  pruest  proud  ase  a  po,  Sepbe  weddeb 
us  bo.  13 ..  Cursor  jl/.  2145  iCott.)  He  was  king  and  prest 
[Go'tt,  priest]  o  salem.  Ibid.  19136  (Edin.)  pai  gaderit  oute 
babe  prince  and  priste  [v.rr.  prist,  prest,  preist,  preest]. 
Hid.  28137  (Cott.)  Til  vncouth  pryst.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks. 


PRIEST. 

TrpecT/SyTepiK  respectively,  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
points  in  which  these  two  agree.  These  therefore  should  be 
reckoned,  not  two  different  kinds  of  Priests,  but  Priests  in 
two  different  senses.  1869  LIGHTFOOT  Philippians  (ed.  2) 
184  The  word  'priest '  has  two  different  senses.  tln  the  one 
it  is  a  synonyme  for  presbyter  or  elder,  and  designates  the 
minister  who  presides  over  and  instructs  a  Christian  congre- 
gation :  in  the  other  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  sacerdos, 
the  Greek  iepeu's,  or  the  Hebrew  JH3,  the  offerer  of  sacrifices, 
who  also  performs  other  mediatorial  offices  between  God 
and  man.  1897  R.  C.  MOBERLY  Ministerial  Priesthood  vii. 
§  4.  291  The  Church  of  England  in  her  refusal  to  abandon 
the  title  '  priests '  (by  this  time  identified  verbally  with 
sacerdotes  and  iepeis).] 

I.  One  whose  office  is  to  perform  public  religious 

functions  ;  an  official  minister  of  religious  worship. 

(See  also  HIGH  PRIEST,  PARISH  PRIEST.) 

f  1.  Used  for  a  PRESBYTER  or  elder  of  the  early 

church.  Obs.  rare.    (Chiefly  in  early  translations  of 

]    Gr.  irptfffivTfpos,  L.  presbyter,  in  N.  Test.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Tit.  \.  5,  I  lefte  thee  at  Crete,  that  thou.. 

!  ordeyne  by  cytees  prestis  \Viilg.  presbyteros ;  1582  (Rkein.) 
shouldest  ordaine  priestes  by  cities],  c  1400  Apol.  Loll. 
(Camden)  30  Bi  forn  bat  presthed  was  hied,..il(c  prest  of 
Crist  was  callid  indifferently  prest  and  bischop.  1563  MAN 
Musculns'  Commonpl.  274  Thei  do  alleage  the  place  of 

Barnes  [v.  14] :  'Whan  any  bodie  is  sicke  amongest  you,  let 
im  brynge  in  the  Priestes  [inducat  presbyteros]  of  the 
Churche  and  let  them  praie  ouer  him '. 

2.  In  hierarchical  Christian  churches :  A  clergy- 
man in  the  second  of  the  holy  orders  (above  a  dea- 
con and  below  a  bishop),  having  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  and  pronounce  absolution. 

Historically  repr.  L.  presbyter,  but  often  including  the 
sense  of  L.  sacerdos  (see  above),  and  thus  that  of  4  b. 
a.  before  the  Reformation. 

•601-4  (MS.  c  1120)  Laws  of '  jEthelberht  c.  i  Biscopesfeoh 
xi  Jylde.  Preostes  feoh  ix  gylde.  Diacones  feoh  vi  gylde. 
Cleroces  feoh  iii  sylde.  695-6  (MS.  c  1120)  Laws  Wihtrxd 
c.  6  gif  priost  laefe  unriht  haemed  obbe  fulwihSe  untrumes 
forsitte, . .  sio  he  stille  his  bejnungae  ob  biscopes  dom. 
0900,  1:1175,  etc.  [see  A.].  1:1205  LAY.  i  An  preost  wes  on 
leoden  La^amon  wes  ihoten.  1:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III. 
367  fei  sey  bat  iche  bischop  and  prest  may  lawfully  leeve 
hor  first  dignyte,  and  after  be  a  frere.  1483  in  Somerset 
Medieval  Wills  (1901)  239, 1  woll  that  my  executours  fynde 
an  honest  seculer  prest  to  syng  for  my  soule.  1529  RASTELL 
Pasiyme,Hist.  Rom.  (1811)  29  Preestis  Grekes  myghthaue 
wyfis  which  to  preestis  Latens  was  forboden.  c  1540 /V^f n 
T.  54  in  Thynnt's  Animadv.  (1865)  App.  78  Benet ..  was 
a  brother  &  no  pryst.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  ill.  68 
And  from  hence  was  the  original  of  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons, 
and  Cardinals;  there  being  several  Titles  and  Cardinal 
Churches  in  Rome,  the  Priests  that  were  Rectors  over  them, 
were  call'd  Cardinal  Priests.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I. 
Introd.  iv.  in  Every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contribute  his 
tithes  to  whatever  priest  or  church  he  pleased,  provided 
only  that  he  did  it  to  some.  1844  LINGARD  A  nglo-Sax.  CK. 
(1858)  I.  iv.  133  These  ministers  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Ibid.  II.  i.  15 
The  seventh  order  (that  of  the  priesthood)  was  subdivided 


kny5tes  .  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  3  Pristis  that  bene  lewyd 
in  here  levyng.  1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  412/2  Preeste,  sacer- 
dos, presbiter,  capellanus.  0450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
6942  A  preste  sange  at  ane  altere.  1504  LADY  MARGARET 
tr.  De  Imitatione  iv.  vi.  268  Whan  the  preyst  sayth  masse. 
1521  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  4  To  a  preiste  to  syng  for 
mysaull.  1529 Preest, c  1540  Pryst  [see  B.  2  a].  1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (passim)  Priest.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's 
Ulop.  i.  (1895)  74  If  1  were  a  priest.  1587  Preist  [see  B.  2  c]. 
B.  Signification. 

[Etymologically/Hcrf  represents  Gr.  irp»<r/3u'T«pos,  L.  pres- 
byter, ELDER  ;  but  by  A.  D.  375  or  earlier,  and  thus  long 
before  the  L.  or  Romanic  word  was  taken  into  Eng.,  the  L, 
word  sacerdos,  originally,  like  Gr.  itptvt,  applied  to  the 
sacrificing  priests  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  also,  in  the 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Jewish  priests,  had 

i    come  to  be  applied  to  the  Christian  ministers  also,  and  thus 
to  be  a  synonym  of  presbyter.     In  OE.,  L.  presbyter  was 

i    usually  represented  by  preost ;   L.  sacerdos,  applied  to  a 
heathen  or  Jewish  priest,  was  usually  rendered  by  sacerd 

\    (regularly  so  in  Hexateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospels);  some. 

i    times,  when  applied  to  a  Jewish  or  Christian  priest,  by  priost 
or  more  particularly  mxssf-preost  (MASS-PRIEST).     But,  with 

!    the  close  of  the  OE.  period,  sacerd  became  disused,  and 
pr(ost,  prest,  like  OF. prestre,  became  the  current  word  alike 

|    for  presbyter  and  sacerdos,  and  thus  an  ambiguous  term. 
1583  FULKE  Defence  i.  15  Which  distinction  [of  Jepeiit  and 

|    ntrWrWM]  seeing  the  vulgar  Latine  texte  doth  alwaies 
rightly  obserue,  it  is  in  fauour  of  your  hereticall  Sacrificing 

1    Priesthoode,  that   you  corruptly  translate  Sacerdos  and 


of  the  bishop,  so  was  the  township  of  the  single  priest. 

b.  in  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. (The  specific  name  of  the  order;  but  in 
common  speech  usually  comprehended  under  the 
more  general  term  clergyman,  except  in  rural 
parts  of  the  northern  counties,  where  the  parish 
clergyman  is  commonly  called  '  the  priest '.) 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Comm.  Prayer,  The  Fourme  of  Order- 
ing Priestes.  Rubric.  The  Bisshoppe  with  the  priestes  present, 
shal  lay  theyr  handes  seuerally  upon  the  head  of  euery  one 
that  feceiueth  orders.  1652  (title)  A  Priest  to  the  Temple  ; 
or  the  Character  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  G.Herbert.  1652 
EVELYN  Diary  14  Mar.,  It  being  now  a  rare  thing  to  find 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  parish  pulpit  1706 
A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mas.  iv.  78  Our  not  admitting  Priests 
until  Four  and  Twenty  Years  old,  is  an  Argument.  1833 
Tracts  for  Times  No.  5.  1 1  The  Priests  and  Deacons  (whom 
we  usually  class  together  under  the  common  name  of  Clergy- 
men). 

1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  vn.  316  You,  Sir,  know  that  in 
a  neighbouring  vale  A  priest  abides  before  whose  life  such 
doubts  Fall  to  the  ground.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss., 
Priest,  a  Church-of-England  clergyman :  not  infrequently 
called  a  Church-priest.  1887  '  MABEL  WETHERAL  '  Tivo 
N.-C.  Maids  xxiv,  Mr.  Northcote  they  called  the  priest, 
and  a  real  good  gentleman  he  was. 

C.  in  R.  C.  Ch.  since  the  Reformation,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  (The  usual  name  in  common 
as  well  as  official  use.) 

1587  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  233  Jesuitis  or  semi- 
narie  preistis.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  164  This  place 
belongeth  to  the  Georgians :  whose  Priests  are  poore,  and 


is  ambiguous,  as  corresponding  to  the  terms  'Itpev?  and 


one.  Ibid.  564/2  Missionary  priests,  such  as  those  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  are  mere  delegates  of  the  bishop  without 
cure  of  souls  in  the  strict  sense.  1901  Macm.  Mag.  414/2 
In  every  Catholic  parish  the  priest  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
things.  , 

3.  In  more  general  sense  :  A  clergyman,  a  membei 
of  the  clerical  profession,  a  minister  of  religion  (> 
OE.  often  transl.  clericus). 

'  [In  Anglo-Saxon  a<x]friest  is  a  generic  term  including  all 
clergymen,  from  the  lowest  rank  ;  mass-priest  specifies  one 
who  has  received  the  order  of  priesthood.  The  simple  clerk 
is  the  mass-priest's  priest— ma:sse-preostes  preost.— I  horpe 
II.  412,  No.  15  '  (Lingard  Anglo-Saxon  Ch.  \.  iv.  (1858)  134). 


PRIEST. 


<iooo  tr.  Ryjefs  Hist.  v.  xvii.  (xix.]  (1800)  454-6  He 
(Wilfrid]  was  to  prcoste  besceoren  fram  him  \prig.  attonsus 


ISS/JO 

.itiir-r,n>.\,  sacerd.  ..  Clcricus,  preost.  c  1450  Prov.  in 
Dtutsch.  Neuphil.  (1906)  53  Thow  shall  do  as  be  preste 
says,  but  not  as  be  preste  does.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  291/1 
A  Preste,  cafettanustjlantciit ..  sacenfost  presbitcr.  1560 
PILKINGTON  Expos.  Aggeus  D  j  b,  They  said  it  was  neuer 
good  worlde  synce  euery  shoemaker  could  tel  the  priests 
duty.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius^  Gothic  Wars  i.  ii.  6  For 
let  Priests  or  private  men  speake  as  they  are  pers  waded, 
I  can  say  no  other  thing  concerning  God,  but  that  he  is 
absolutely  good.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  i.  777  Each  vil- 
lage inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast  That  never  priest  believed 
his  doctrines  true.  18x3  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  iv.  168  War  is 
the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight.  1847  JAMES 
Convict  iv,  We  are  priests  of  different  churches. 

b.  fig.  One  whose  office  is  likened  to  that  of 
a  priest,  as  a  priest  of  nature,  of  science ^  etc. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  675  Ye  sacred  Muses . .  Whose 
Priest  I  am,  whose  holy  Fillets  wear.  1803-4  WORDSW. 
Intim.  Immort.  v,  The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the 
east  Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest.  18*7  HARE 
Guesses  (1859)  33  Eschylus  and  Aristotle,  Shakspeare  and 
Bacon,  are  priests  who  preach  and  expound  the  mysteries 
of  man  and  the  universe.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxxvii, 
This  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest,  And  many  an  abler 
voice  than  thou. 

4.  A  sacrificing  priest,  a  minister  of  the  altar. 
a.  In  the  Jewish  church,  and  other  pre-Christian 
systems  (as  used  in  the  Bible,  rendering  Heb.  fro 
koken,  Gr.  Itptw,  L.  saccrdos). 

(1:950:  see  A.  ciooo  Gosp.  Nicodemvs  x.  (Thwaites) 
Da  cwzedon  ha  ealdras  &  ba  mtessepreostas  to  Pilate . .  ha  by)> 
deabes  scyldij.]  c  noo  ORMIN  293  Aaron  wass  be  firrste 
preost  Off  Issraasle  beode.  ibid.  466  He  [Zacaryas]  wass, 
alls  ice  hafe  seftd,  God  prest,  &  Godd  full  cweme.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5584  (Cott.)  Of  [iudas]  com  kinges..And  of  his 
brober  leui  bredd,  l>e  pristes  bat  bair  lagh  lead.  1382  WVCLIP 
Gen.  xiv.  18  Melchisadech,  the  kyng  of  Salem .  .forsothe  he 
was  the  prest  of  the  heijest  God.  —  Heb.  vii.  i.  1535 
COVERDALE  Exod.  xxxi.  io  The  mynistrynge  vestimentes 
of  Aaron  y*  prest.  1597  HOOKER  EccL  Pol.  v.  Ixxviii. 
8  2  Because  tin-  most  eminent  part  both  of  Heathen* 
ish  and  Jewish  service  did  consist  in  sacrifice,  when 
learned  men  declare  what  the  word  Priest  doth  properly 
signify  according  to  the  mind  of  the  first  imposer  of  that 
name,  their  ordinary  scholies  do  well  expound  it  to  imply 
sacrifice.  1611  BIBLE  John  xix.  21  Then  said  the  chiefe 
Priests  [Vulg.  pontificest  WYCLIF  bischops,  TINDALE  to 
Geneva,  hye  prestis,  Rhem.  cheefe  priests]  of  the  lewes  to 
Pilate,  Write  not,  The  king  of  the  lewes.  1667  MILTON 
P.  t,.  xir.  353  Factious  they  [Israelites]  grow;  But  first 
among  the  Priests  dissension  springs,  Men  who  attend  the 
Altar.  1860  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  713  The  high-priest 
and  the  ordinary  priests  were  chosen  exclusively  from  the 
family  of  Aaron.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  serve  at 
the  altar,  preparing  the  victims  for  sacrifice,  and  offering 
them  up  on  the  altar.  1001  Encycl.  Biblica  \\.  2052  Before 
the  Exile  there  were,  .differences  of  rank  among  the  priests ; 
but  the  chief  priest  was  only  Aritrms  inter  pares;  even 
Ezekiel  knows  no  high  priest  in  the  sense  of  the  Priestly  Code. 

b.  In  specific  Christian  use,  The  officiant  at  the 
Eucharist  and  other  sacerdotal  offices.  (Denoting 
the  same  ecclesiastical  order  as  in  2,  but  with  a 
specific  connotation.) 

695-6  Laws  Wihtrxd  c.  18  Preost  hine  clxnsle  sylfaes 
sope,  in  his  halgum  hraejle  aetforan  wiofode . .  Swylce  diacon 
hine  clznsie.  ii»s  Juliana  44  Hwen  be  preost  tnwi3  be 
messe  note3  godes  licome.  1466  in  Archseologia  (1887)  L. 
i.  37  A  hole  sute  of  vestments.. for  prest  dekyn  andsudekyn. 
'548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Communion^  Rubric^  At 
the  tyine  appoincted  for  the  ministracion  of  the  holy  Com* 
munion,  the  Priest  that  shal  execute  the  holy  ministery  shall 
put  upon  hym  the  vesture  appoincted  for  that  ministracion. 
//'/(/.,  Here  the  priest  shall  turne  hym  toward  those  that 
come  to  the  holy  Communion,  and  shall  save.  You  that  do 
truly  [etc.],  Ibid.^  Then  shall  thys  generall  Confession  bee 
made.,  by  one  of  the  ministers,  or  by  the  prieste  himselfe. 
1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1684)  217  [Of  Eucharistic 
rite  in  Eastern  Ch.]  When  this  Hymn  of  praise  is  finished, 
the  Deacons  with  the  Priest,  set  the  holy  Bread  and  Cup  of 
Blessing  upon  the  Altar.  Ibid.  340  In  respect  of  this  Sncri. 
fice  of  the  Eucharist,  the  Ancients  have  usually  c.illM  those 
that  offer  it  up,  Priests.  1838  J.  H.  BLUNT  (title)  The 
Position  of  the  Priest  at  the  Altar.  1870  —  Diet.  Doctr.  <y 
Hist.  Tkeol.  591  The  chief  sacerdotal  function  of  the 
Christian  priest  is  to  offer  up  on  behalf  of  the  people  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  691  It  is 
the  office  of  a  priest,  according  to  the  Pontifical,  'to  offer, 
bless,  rule,  preach,  and  baptise  *.  First,  he  is  empowered  to 
offer  that  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  which  is  the  centre  of  all  the 


c.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  applied  (a)  to  Christ  in 
his  sacrificial  or  mediatorial  character.  (After 
Heb.  v.  6,  vii.  15-21.)  (Cf.  HIGH  PRIEST  i  b.) 

riaoo  ORMIN  361,  &  ec  forr|n  batt  he  [Crist]  wass  Preost, 
Hacfedd  off  alle  preostess.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xix.  i 
Pe  prophet  spekis  of  crist  as  of  a  prest,  bat  sail  offire.  1382 
WYCLIF  Heb.  vii.  17  Thou  art  a  prest  into  whhouten  ende, 
vp  the  ordre  of  Melchisedech.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  xi.  25 
See  Father, ..these  Sighs  And  Prayers..!  thy  Priest  before 
thee  bring.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  CAr.  Life  (1747)  III.  586  That 
individual  Humanity,  which  as  our  Priest  he  offered  up  for 
us  on  the  Cross.  1719  WATTS  Ps.  ex.  17  Jesus  our  Priest  for 
ever  lives  To  plead  for  us  above.  1901  HP.  GORE  Body  of 
Christ  ill.  §  3  (1907)  192  This  means  that  all  our  prayers 
and  offerings  have  been  united  to  the  abiding  sacrifice  and 
offered  by  the  Heavenly  Priest 

(£)  to  all  believers  (after  Rev.  i.  6),  and  to  the 
Christian  Church. 
VOL.  VII. 


1353 

I  1381  WVCLIF  Rev.  i.  6  The  which.. made  ns  a  kingdom, 
and  prestes  to  God  and  to  his  fadir.  (1539  BIBLE  (Great) 

!  Exod.  xix.  6  Ye  shall  be  vnto  me  also  a  kyngdome  of 
prestes  &  an  holy  people.]  i6a6  DONNE  Serin,  iv.  (1640)  33 
Every  man  should  come  to  that  Altar,  as  holy  as  the  Priest, 

j    for  there  he  is  a  Priest.     1810  J.  BENSON  Bible  I.  Exod. 

|  xix.  6  Thus  all  believers  are,  through  Christ,  made  to  our 
God  kings  and  priests.  1897  R-  C.  MOBERLV  Ministerial 

I    Priesthood  vii.  i  2.  256  Then  the  Church  is  God's  priest  in 

;  the  world  and  for  the  world.  Ibid.  9  3.  273  If  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  '  priest ',  offering  4  sacrifice  in  the  perpetual 
Eucharist. 

5.  An  official  minister  of  a  pagan  or  non- 
Christian  religion  ;  originally  implying  sacrificial 
functions,  but  in  later  nse  often  applied  to  the 
functionaries  of  any  religions  system,  whether 
sacrificial  or  not. 
c  1150  Gen.  «f  Ex.  3922  Balaac  king  was  for-dred  for- 

.  San,  ..And  sente  after  balaam  Se  prest.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
5412  (Cott.)  pi-  landes  o  bat  lede,  pat  taght  was  for  be 
preiste  to  fecle.  138*  WVCLIF  2  Kings  y\.  18  Mathan..the 
prest  [1388  preest)  of  Baal,  the!  slewen  before  the  auter. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10784  In  lono  ioly  temple  . .  Therein 
Paris  was  put  with  prestis  of  be  laghe.  tooz  SHAKS.  Jitl.  C. 
II.  ii.  5  Go  bid  the  Priests  do  present  Sacrifice.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  55  The  Priest  doth  sometimes  reade  vnto 
tkem  some  part  of  the  Alcoran.  1731  POPE  Eu.  Man  it.  27 
As  Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run,  And  turn  their  heads 
to  imitate  the  Sun.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1790)  III.  315  He  had  me  educated  by  the  priests  of 
the  Temple  of  Osiris,  a  i8u  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia 
(1839)  70/1  A  party  of  the  elder  Calmucks,  headed  by  their 
priest.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vi.  201  The  term  priest 
always  related  not  only  to  some  particular  deity,  but  to 
some  particular  seat  of  his  worship.  1866  TENNYSON 
I'ictim  i,  The  Priest  in  horror  about  his  altar  To  Thor  and 
Odin  lifted  a  hand.  1885  W.  R.  SMITH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX. 
730/1  Orthodox  Islam  has  never  had  real  priests,  doing 
religious  acts  on  behalf  of  others. 

fb.  Applied  to  a  PRIESTESS.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  262  She  was 
a  pretty  pinckany  and  Venus  priest.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v. 
i.  243  Diana.  My  Temple  stands  in  Ephesus.. There  when 
my  maiden  priests  are  met  together  [etc.).  1614  CHAPMAN 
Masque  Mid.  Temple  ii.  A  iij  D,  A  little  more  eleuate,  sate 
Eunomia,  the  Virgine  Priest  of  the  Goddesse  Honor. 

f6.  Allusively,  To  be  (a  person's)  priest:  to  kill 
him.  ?  Obs.  (In  allusion  to  the  function  of  a  priest 
in  performing  the  last  offices  to  the  dying.) 

(The  sense  of  quot.  £1430  is  doubtful.) 

lc  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3858  The  Iren  with  the  haw- 
berk  met  Right  ageyn  the  self  brest ;  Wei  nigh  it  had  ben 
his  prest.]  1591  KYD  St.  Trag.  in.  iii.  37  Who  first  laies 


i.  272  And  to  preserue  my  Soueraigne  from  his  Foe,  Say 
but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  Priest.  ? ax&oo  in  Cocks 
Simple  Strains(i8so)  135  (Jam.)  Syne  claught  the  fellow  by 
the  preast,  An'  wi'  an  awfu*  shaV,  Swore  he  wad  shortly 
be  his  priest. 

II.  Transferred  senses. 

7.  A  mallet  or  other  weapon  used  to  kill  a  fish 
when  spent     (Chiefly  in  Ireland.)    Cf.  6. 


sali 

175  The  baton,  or  short  cudgel,  used  to  perform  the  last 
offices  for  captured  fish  is  still  called  the  *  priest ',  the  name 
lingering,  perhaps,  more  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or 
Scotland.  1906  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  28  Lydon .  .lifted  an 
iron  thole-pin  for  a  '  priest ',  gave  a  couple  of  decisive  taps, 
and  then  laid  it  on  the  boards  of  the  boat. 

8.  Angling.  Name  for  a  kind  of  artificial  fly. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  x.  (1880)  369  The  Priest.. is  a 

good  general  fly. 

9.  A  fancy  breed  of  pigeons,  of  various  colours. 
1904  Times  6  Jan.  8/5  Priests,  birds  rarely  seen  nowadays 

at  exhibitions. 

III.  aitrib.  and  Comb. 

10.  a.  Appositive  ( —  that  is  a  priest),  as  priest- 
astronomer,    -chaplain,    -doctor,    -hermit,    -king, 
-knight,  -monk  (=  HIEBOHONACH),  -noble,  -philo- 
sopher, -poet,  -prince,  -statesman,  -victim,     b.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  priests ;  priestly,  sacer- 
dotal, as  priest-death,  f  -flock,  -kingdom,  ^-linen, 
-massacre,  -trap.     Also  PRIESTCRAFT,     a  Objec- 
tive, instrumental,  etc.,  as  priest-baiting;  -catcher, 
-harbouring,  -hunter,  -taker ;  priest-catching  adj. 
(all  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  R.  C.  priests 
under  the  penal  laws) ;  priest-striver   (one  who 
strives  or  contends  with  a  priest) ;  priest-educated, 
-guarded,    -hating,    -led,    -prompted  adjs.      Also 
PRIEST-RIDDEN,     d.  Special  combs,   (often  with 
priest's}  :  f  priest's  bonnet,  name  of  some  plant 
(?  —  priest's   hood)  ;    priest-cap,   priest's   cap, 
(a)  lit.  a  cap  worn  by  a  priest;   (b)  Fortif.  an 
outwork  with  three  salient  and  two  re-entrant 
angles;  tpriest('s)  crown,  an  old  name  for  the 
dandelion,  from  the  bald  appearance  of  the  recep- 
tacle (like  a  priest's  shaven  crown)  when  the  pappus 
is    blown  off;    priest-fish,   the  black  rock-fish 
(Sebastichthys  mystinus),  common  along  the  Pacific 
coast   of  N.   America ;    priest's  hole,  a  secret 
chamber  or  hiding-place  for  a  (Roman  Catholic) 
priest  (in  times  of  the  penal  laws) ;  priest's  hood, 
a  name  for  the  wild  Arum  {A.  maculatuni),  from 
the  form  of  the  spathe  (cf.  MONKSHOOD)  ;  priest- 
ill,  the  ague  (dial.)  (Halliw.  1847-78)  ;  priest-in- 


PRIEST. 

|   the-pulpi t  —  priest's  hood  (the  spathe  representing 

[   the  pulpit,  and  the  spadix  the  priest) ;  priest('s) 

i   pintle,  (a)  =»  prec.  (from  the  form  of  the  spadix  : 

cf.  CUCKOO-PINT)  ;  (i)  a  name  for  Orchis  mascu/a 

or  other  species  of  Orchis  ;  priest-vicar,  in  some 

cathedrals,  the  name  of  a  vicar  choral  who  is  a 

priest ;  a  minor  canon. 

1899  b.  Rev.  Apr.  456  The  crowd ..  cheerfully  joined  the 
sport  of  "priest-bailing.  1685  J.  CIIAMBERLAVNE  Coffee,  Tea 
»r  Choc.  7  The  Berries  grow  on  a  tree  much  like  our  'Priests 
Bonnet.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Bonnet  a  Prestre, 
or  the  'Priest's  Cap,  in  Fortification,  is  an  Out-work  having 
at  the  Head  three  Satiant  Angles,  and  two  Inwards.  1887 
R.  B.  IRWIN  in  Battles  4  Leaders  Civ.  War  III.  555  Paine 
attacked.. at.. the  strongest  point  of  the  whole  work,  the 
priest-cap  near  the  Jackson  road.  1899  Daily  News  11  Sept. 
6/4  Rabbi—,  attired  in  white  robes,  bound  by  a  girdle,  and 
surmounted  by  the  scarf  and  priest-cap  of  white  silk.  1688  SIR 
J.  KNATCHBULL  Diary  m  JV.  *  O.  3rd  Ser.  (1864)  VI.  2/1  We 
should  pay  that  respect  to  our  "Priest -catchers  they  expected 
att  our  hands.  1886  J.  GILLOW  Lit.  4  Biog.  Hist.  Eng.  Cath. 
II.  551  One  of  those  objectionable  officials  called  pursuivants 
or  priest-catchers.  1644  Mercurius  Ctvicus  17-25  July  587 
He  would  have  nothing  to  doe  with  such  "priest-catching 
Knaves.  1654 Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  113  Wee  found 
him  besett  close  with  Walter  Montague,  his  'priest  chap- 
laine.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  291/1  "Preste  crowne,  quedam 
herba  vel  flos.  1530  PALSGR.  258/2  Prestes  crowne  that 
flyeth  about  in  somer,  barbedieu.  1598  FLORIO,  Ainbro- 
stnt,  . .  Also  Dandelion,  Priests  crown,  Swines  snout, 
Monkshead  or  Dogs  teeth.  1897  HAZLITT  Oursefres  67 
The  "Priest-Doctor  has,  like  the  Barber-Surgeon,  re- 
linquished his  double  function,  c  laoo  ORMIN  489,  &  talde 
la^hess  "presteflocc  Comm  all  off  ba  twa  prestess.  1848 
ELIZA  COOK  He  that  is  without  Sin  i,  A  simple  creed, 
Whose  saving  might  has  no  "priest-guarded  bound.  1894 
FISHWICK  Hist.  Lanes.  222  "Priest-harbouring  was  soon 
amongst  the  most  prolific  causes  of  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
0440  Alphabet  of  Tales  128  pe  maister  of  his  felowship 
went  &  shrafe  hym  vnto  a  "preste  hermett.  1660  PEPYS 
Diary  23  May,  At  a  Catholique  house,  he  was  fain  to  lie  in 
the  "priest's  hole  a  good  while.  1850  E.  WARBURTON  R. 
Hastings  II.  185  This  was  one  of  the  old  places  of  conceal- 
ment called  Priests  Holes.  c«ji6  Crete  Herball  ccxv. 
N  j  b/i  Some  call  it  "prestes  hode,  for  it  hath  as  it  were  a 
cape  &  a  tongue  in  it  lyke  serpentyne  of  dragons.  1875 
FOLEV  Rec.  Eng.Prov.Soc.  Jesus  I.  i.  49^  Mr.  Wiseman., 
got  the  "priest-hunters  to  come  thereat  midnight  with  their 
band.  1907  Daily  Nevis  28  May  1 1/2  It  is  known  also  as  Wake- 
Robin,  Cuckoo  Pint,  and  Lords-and-Ladies,  but  neither  of 
these  names  describes  the  plant  so  well  as  the  quaint  *  Priest  - 
in-the-Pulpit.  1866-7  BARING-GOULD  Cur.  Myths  Mid. 
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throws  off  the  yoke  of  the  priest-Kings  of  Thebes.     189$ 

SAYCE  Patriarchal  Palestine  iii.  74  [Abram]  had  restored 
peace  to  the  country  of  the  priest-king  [  Melchizedek].     1905 

Expositor  Mar.  185  The  character  assumed  by  the  Macca- 
baean  "priest-kingdom.  i8a6  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Exam. 
Fox's  CaL  Prot.  Saints  47  The  cause  for  which  the  "priest, 
knight  and  the  duchess-gentlewoman  suffered.  1640  MILTON 
Eikon.  xv.  Wks.  185!  III.  451  Those  "Priest-led  Herodians 
with  thir  blind  guides  are  in  the  Ditch  already.  1871  G. 
MACDONALD  Sunn.  cone.  Jesvs  xviii,  Despised  I  rejected 
by  the  priest-led  roar  Of  multitudes  1  1561  Reg.  Pi-ivy 
Council  Scot.  I.  175  Thre  fardellis  "prest  Tynnyng,  allegit 
schippit  be  Anthonie  Triciane.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charttc. 
(1737)  I.  86  Much  less  wou'd  you.. have  carry 'd  on  this 
magophony,  or  "priest-massacre,  with  such  a  barbarous 
zeal.  1881  T.  E.  BRIDCETT  Hist.  Eucharist  in  Gt.  Brit.  II. 
167  Regulations  regarding  the  private  masses  of  the  "priest- 
monks.  1871  BAGEHOT  Physics  ff  Pol.  (1876)  38  The  policy 
of  the  old  "priest -nobles  of  Egypt  and  India.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  III.  76  'Twas  satisfaction  enough  to  the 
"priest-philosopher.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ii.  Ivi.  222  The 
first  kinde  is  called  in  Greeke  opvtc,  Orchis.. in  English 
. . "Priest  pintell.  Ibid.  HI.  vii.  323  This  plant  Is  called . .  in 
Latine  Arum  :.  .in  English  also  it  is  commonly  called  Aron, 
Priestes  pyntill,  CockowpintelL  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmovry 
It.  56/1  A  Dog-stone  flower.. is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Priest-Pintle,  or  Goat-Stones.  1895  Pop.  Set. 
Monthly  Aug.  440  The  "priest-poet,  appointed  eulogizer  of 
the  deity  he  serves,  is  the  first  poet.  1877  J.  E.  CARPENTER 
tr.  Tiele's  Hist.  Relig.  56  The  conflict  of  the  Ethiopian 
"priest-princes . .  was  in  part  national  1839-5*  BAILEY  Ftstus 
xix.  271  As  guiltless ..  As  is  the  oracle  of  an  extinct  god  Of  its 
"priest-prompted  answer.  1860  PUSEY  Miii.  Propk.  27  He 
says  not,  they  were  "priest-strivers,  but  were  like  priest- 
strivers,  persons  whose  habit  it  was  to  strive  with  those  who 
spoke  in  God's  Name.  1679  BRADLEY  in  R.  Mansel  ffarr. 
Popish  Plot  (1680)  49  She  heard  the  said  Lawton  was  a 
"Priest -taker.  1681  DRYDEN  Spanish  Friar  til.  iii.  36 
A  "Priest -trap  at  their  door  to  lay,  For  holy  Vermin  that  m 
houses  prey.  1688  Exped.  Prince  of  Orange  in  SeUct.fr. 
Harl.  Misc.  (1703)  471  The  prince  commanded  Dr.  Burnet 
to  order  the  "priest-vicars  of  the  cathedral,  not  to  pray  for 
the  prince  of  Wales.  1837-8  Act  14-2  Viet.  c.  106  i  39 
Any  spiritual  person,  being  Prebendary,  Canon,  Priest  Vicar, 
Vicar  Choral,  or  Minor  Canon  in  any  Cathedral  or  Collegiate 
Church.  1901  Crock/ortfs  Cler.  Dirtct.  p.  Ivii,  Exeter. . . 
Priest-Vicars,  a  Corporation.  1895  GLADSTONE  in  loM  Cent. 
Dec.  1074  The  recovery  of  this  race,  .is  by  a  "Priest-Victim 
foreshadowed  in  ancient  predictions. 

Priest  (prfst),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  exercise  the  ministry  or  functions  of 
a  priest.    Also  to  priest  it.  1  Obs. 

c  1400  ApoL  Loll.  34  Prestis  bat  prestun  wel  be  bei  hade 
worbi  dowble  honor.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874) 
I.  158  Couriers  become  prestes  nought  knowynge  but  the 
dyce  s  They  preste  not  for  god,  but  for  a  benefyce.  1641 
T.  GOODWIN  Christ  set  forth  120  Christ  had  not  been  an 
High-Priest,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  heaven,  and  Pnested  it 
there  too  (as  I  may  so  speak). 

2.  trans.  To  make  (any  one)  a  priest ;  to  ordain 
to  the  priesthood,  admit  to  priest's  orders. 

1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  97  Tyll  he  be  of  lawful!  age  to 
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be  prystyd.  1508  KENNEDIF.  Flytingw.  Dunbar  309  Thow 
wes  prestyt,  and  ordanit  be  Sathan  For  to  be  borne  to  do 
thy  kin  defame.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddoris  AHSW.  Osor.  285 
One  Stephen  was  made  Pope,  who.. doth  first  unpriest.and 
afterwardes  newpriest  agayne  all  such  as  Const,  before  him 
had  priested.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Phil.  i.  i  And  yet  how 
eager  were  our  late  factours  for  Rome  to  have  pnested  us  all. 
t8«  BP.  J.  JEBB  in  Forster  Life  App.  721  Deacons  seeking 
to  be  priested,  must  exhibit  their  letters  of  orders.  J8o6 
J.  H.  WYLIE  Hist.  Eng.  Hen.  IV,  III.  394  John  was  only 
in  deacon's  orders,  but  he  was  priested  by  Cardinal  Brogny. 

1 3.  To  bless  as  a  priest :  see  PRIESTED  below. 

Hence  Prie'sted  ppl.  a.,  (a)  ordained  to  the 
priesthood ;  t  (*)  blessed  by  a  priest  (quot.  1603) ; 
Prie-sting  vbl.  sb.,  (a)  the  function  of  a  priest, 
priestly  ministration ;  (/>)  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

1550  CROWLEY  Inform.  *  Petit.  2  For  lyk  causes  do  our 
ministers,  .applye  themselues  to priestyng, because  theylyke 
wel  the  ydelnes  of  the  lyfe.  1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost. 
80  To  have  a  precious  payre  of  priested  gloves,  .[such]  as 
they  may  use  against  any  Sparrow-blasting  or  Sprite-blast- 
ing of  the  Devil.  1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless 
Cath.  123  Had  She  not  relied  too  much  vpon  the  Priested 
sort,  her  End  had  not  beene  so  sudden  nor  vnkinde.  1641 
MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  24  Bearing  the  image  of  God  according 
to  his  ruling,  and  of  Christ  according  to  his  priesting.  1891 
S.  MOSTYN  Curatica  ix,  It  was  the  anniversary.. of  my 
ordination,  and  the  day  of  my  priesting. 

Friestal  (prf-stal),  a.  rare.  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of 
a  priest  or  priests  ;  sacerdotal. 

1839  J.  ROGERS  Antipopopr.  xvii.  §  2.  340  Apparent  priests 
may  be  not  really  priestal.  1848  CHEEVER  Wand.  Pilgr. 
xxviii.  184  The  matter  has  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a 
priestal  republican  despotism. 

Priestcraft  (prfstkraft). 

1.  The  '  craft '  or  business  of  a  priest ;  the  exercise 
of  priestly  functions.   (Now  only  as  an  etymological 
nonce-use.) 

1483  Still  ofCaus  Edin.  2  May,  MS.  (Jam.),  To  the  wo- 
holde  of  devyne  service  at  the  said  alter  ouklie  and  daylie, 
and  to  the  priestcraft  at  the  alter  as  effeirs.  1900  in  Ch. 
Times  9  Mar.  267/2  'Craft'  means  art,  dexterity,  skill... 
Priestcraft  in  a  good  sense  simply  means  the  diligent  and 
able  exercise  of  priestly  functions. 

2.  Priestly   craft,  or   policy;   the  arts   used  by 
ambitious  and  worldly  priests  to  impose  upon  the 
multitude  or  further  their  own  interests. 

1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  $  Achit.  i.  i  In  pious  times  ere  priest, 
craft  did  begin.  1700  TOLAND  Clito  x,  Religion's  safe,  with 
Priestcraft  is  the  War.  1796  Bp.  WATSON  Apol.  Bible  (ed.  2) 
197  The  extreme  folly,  to  which  credulity  and  priestcraft 
can  go.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  viii,  I  would  preserve  the 
delusions  of  priestcraft,  for  they  are  serviceable  to  the  mul- 
titude. 1869  L.  SCHMITZ  in  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  fy  Rom. 
Antiq.  838/2  Freethinkers  and  unbelievers  looked  upon  the 
[Delphic]  oracle  as  a  skilful  contrivance  of  priestcraft  which 
had  then  outgrown  itself. 

Hence  Prie'stcrafty  a.,  characterized  by  priest- 
craft. 1846  WORCESTER  cites  Ch.  Ob. 
Priestdom  (prf-stdam).  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  +  -DOM.] 
t  a.  The  office  of  priest,  priesthood.  Obs.  t  b. 
With  possessive,  as  a  mock  title  (cf.  PRIESTSHIP). 
Obs.  o.  The  rule  or  dominion  of  priests,  rare. 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  135  b,  He  was  cursed 
and  loost  the  kyngdome  and  also  the  prestdome.  1588 
Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  26,  I  woulde  praye  your  priestdomes 
to  tell  me  wnich  is  the  better  scholler.  1615  SIR  E.  HOBY 
Curry-combe  iii.  130  Your  answer  puts  the  nose  of  your 
Priestdome  clean  out  of  ioynt.  1871  H.  B.  FORMAN  Living 
Poets  372  The  people  crucified  by  king-craft  and  priest-dom. 
1895  CROCKETT  Bog  Myrtle  i.  i.  20  It  is  a  mistaken  belief 
that  priestdom  died  when  they  spelled  it  Presbytery. 

f  Prie-sterly,  a.  Obs.  rare.-1,  [app.  ad.  G. 
priesterlich,  f.  priester  PRIEST  sb.  +  -lich,  -LY  l.] 
=  PRIESTLY. 

'535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xix.  6  Ye  shall  be  vnto  me  a 
presterly  kingdome,  and  an  holy  people, 
t  Prie-stery.  Obs.  nonce-wd.    [f.  PRIEST  sb.  + 
-ERY.]     Priests  collectively  ;  a  body  or  company 
of  priests,  (contemptuous.) 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  i,  The  King  among  all  his  priestery, 
and  all  those  numberless  volumes  of  their  theological  distil- 
lations, not  meeting  with  one  man  or  book  of  that  coat  that 
could  befriend  him  with  a  prayer  in  captivity. 

Priestess  (prrstes).  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  +  -ESS!, 
taking  the  place  of  the  earlier  PRIESTRESS.] 

1.  A  female  priest;  a  woman  who  holds  the 
position  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  priest,  or 
(loosely)  of  a  minister  of  religion. 

1693  CREECH  in  Dryden's  Juvenal  xiii.  (1697)  336  He  goes 
to  Delphos,  humbly  begs  Advice ;  And  thus  the  Priestess 
by  Command  replies.  1709  J.  JOHNSON  Clergym.  Vade  M. 
II.  99  Priestesses  or  women-presidents  are  not  to  be  consti- 
tuted in  the  church.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II. 
416  In  the  next  room  are  the  heads  of  Livia  Augusta  veiled 
and  a  priestess  of  Cybele.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  451  Ihe  gifted  priestess  among  the  quakers  is  known  by 
her  green  apron.  1884  SIR  S.  ST.  JOHN  Hayti  v.  184  He 
[Salnave] . .  made  considerable  presents  to  the  [Vaudoux] 
priests  and  priestesses. 
b.  fig.  and  transf. 

1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  ii.  234  Her  priestess  Muse  forbids 
the  Good  to  die,  And  opes  the  temple  of  Eternity.  xBii 
L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'tess  8,  Gertr.  I.  101  If  mistresses  of 
families  will  make  their  own  passions  their  idols,  they  can 
seldom  hope  for  virtuous  priestesses  to  serve  the  altar. 
1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  I.  (1818)  I.  48  Pretty  bouquets 
are  tossed  into  the  carriage  windows  . .  while  the  little 
priestesses  of  Flora  offer  their  gratuitous  prayer  of  'ban 
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wage'.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  iii,  O  Sorrow,  cruel 
fellowship,  O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death. 

2.  A  priest's  wife,  (colloq.) 

nog  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  I.  158  The  Priestess 
flounced  out  of  the  House,  call'd  for  her  Coachman,  and  bid 
him  put  in  his  Horses,  for  away  would  she  go.  1778  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  207/2  The  Jew  priest  of  the  Hamburgh  Syna- 
gogue, in  Fenchurch-Street,  was  divorced  from  his  priestess. 

Hence  Prie'stessliood,  the  office  of  a  priestess ; 
the  system  of  priestesses. 

1841  C.  E.  LESTER  Glory  Eng.  II.  139  When  one  of  the 
six.  .happens  to  die,  the  remaining  five  fill  up  the  void ;  and 
thus  the  priesthood,  or,  rather,  priestesshood,  lives  on  in  a 
sort  of  corporate  immortality.  1887  H.  R.  HAWEIS  Light 
of  Ages  v.  145  The  priesthood  and  priestesshood  were  as 
perfectly  organised. 

t  Prie'Sth.ead.  Forms :  see  PRIEST  :  also  4-6 
prestede,  -bed.  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  +  -BEAD.]  =  next. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21695  Quen  strijf  was  bute  )>e  preisthede 
In  baa  dais  mang  be  luus  lede.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxxii.  (Justin)  62  Of  l>ar  prestede  he  had  hade,  Bot  seruice 
til  ydolis  he  made.  ci4oo  Apol.  Loll.  30  Biforn  bat 


leuiticall  prestheade.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  friars  (Camden)  96 
Thomas  Creme  some  tyme  archebyshoppe  of  Cantorbery. . 
was  degradyd..of  hys  archebyshoppecheppe,  &  presthed. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  no  The  onlie  Prince  of 
ye  priestheed  of  God. 

Priesthood  (prrst,hud).  Forms :  see  PRIEST 
and  -HOOD  ;  also  4  prestod,  -hold,  6  -woode. 
\OK.preosthdd,  i.preost,  PRIEST  sb.  +  -hdd,  -HOOD.] 

1.  The  office  or  function  of  a  priest ;  the  condition 
of  being  a  priest ;  the  order  of  priest. 

a  900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  i.  vii.  (1890)  34  Da  gelamp  hast  he 
sumne  Codes  mann  preosthades  \orig.  clericum  quendatn]. . 
on  gestliSnysse  onfeng.  cioop  Aldhelm  Gloss.  3692  in 
Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  98  Clericatus,  preosthades.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  58  who  euere  comeb  to  prestod.  Ibid. 
78  Nowe,  whanne  presthold  stondeb  in  peny  clerkis.  1387 
TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  105  Symon . .  preost  of  be  temple 
and  bisshop, . .  bou^te  ]K  preosthood  of  Appolinus  duke  of 
Phenicia.  Ibid.  125  He  hadde  renewed  be  principalte  and 
be  preosthode.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  412/2  Preesthood, 
fresbiteratus.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Ordering 
of  Priests,  Reuerende  Father  in  God,  I  presente  unto  you, 
these  persones  presente,  to  bee  admitted  to  the  ordre  of 
Priesthode.  1662  STILUNGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  vii.  §  12 
When  an  order  of  Priesthood  different  from  the  Aaronicall 
should  be  set  up.  1719  LAW  Serious  C.  x.  (1732)  142  He 
therefore,  .is  like  him  that  abuses  the  Priesthood.  1865 
R.  W.  DALE  Jew.  Temp.  xiii.  (1877)  139  It  was  these  cir- 
cumstances that  made  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  unique. 

b.  The  priestly  office  of  Christ,  of  his  Church, 
or  of  believers. 

1382  WYCLIF  Heb,  vii.  24  [Christ],  for  that  he  dwelle 
into  withouten  ende,  hath  euerelastyng  presthod.  1681-6 
I.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  130  To  explain  the  Priest- 
hood, and  Priestly  Acts  of  pur  Saviour.  1851  PUSEY  Let. 
to  Bp.  London  25  In  His  abiding  Priesthood  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedech,  He  pleads,  in  Heaven,  what  He  has  com- 
manded us  to  plead  on  earth.  1868  LYNCH  Rivulet  ex.  ii, 
And  the  pale  Victim,  in  the  strife,  Eternal  priesthood  earns. 
1897  R.  C.  MOBERLY  Ministerial  Priesthood  iii.  87  The 
true  rationale  and  the  true  distinction  (within  the  inclusive 
priesthood  of  the  Christian  Church  Body)  at  once  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Christian  layman,  and  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Christian  minister.  Ibid.  iii.  §  2.  251  The  Church's 
priesthood  being  in  its  inner  truth  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
is  a  substantial  reality. 

c.  The  priestly  office  personified. 

1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxn.  334  Grace  deuysede  A  cart, 
hihte  cristendome,  to  carien  home  peers  sheues;..And 
made  preesthood  haiwarde.  1:1420  ?LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  839  Preesthood  theym  folowyd  with  the  Sacramentes, 
And  Sadnesse  also  with  the  Commaundementes.  Ibid.  1426, 
1452,  etc. 
t  d.  With  possessive,  as  a  mock  title  for  a  priest. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  23  What,  Cardinal!  ?  Is  your 
Priest -hood  growne  peremptorie  ? 

2.  The  office  or  order  as  embodied  in  or  repre- 
sented by  the  persons   holding  it ;    hence,    The 
system  of  priests ;  the  or  a  body  of  priests. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  93  Ri;t  so  out  of  holicherche 
alle  yueles  spredeth,  There  inparfyt  presthod  is  prechoures 
and  techeres.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  11778  The  glemyng  of 
gold,  bat  glottes  bere  herds.. puttes  the  pouer  of  pristhode 
abake.  1530  BIBLE  (Great)  i  Tim.  iv.  14  The  layinge  on 
of  handes  by  the  auctoryte  of  presthode.  1678  DRYDEN 
&  LEE  CEdipus  in.  i.  Oh,  why  has  priesthood  privilege  to 
lie,  And  yet  to  be  believed  I  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  I.  415  This  severity  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the 
dignity  assumed  by  the  priesthood.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal. 
i.  ii,  But  the  priests— I  doubt  the  priesthood  Will  not  be 
with  us.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxi.  361  Sacred  books 
used  by  the  priesthood  and  laity  of  Mongolia. 

transf.m&fig.  I38z  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  ii.  Q  ?e  ben  a  kynd 
chosun,  kyngly  presthod,  holy  folk  [1526  TINDALE,  a  chosen 
generacion,  a  royall  presthod].  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Rev,  III.  257  Schemes  of  public  instruction .. may  hire  the 
literary  priesthood  of  philosophy,  to  all  the  servility  which  it 
imputes  to  the  Christian  clergy.  1901  Bp.  GORE  in  Daily 
<-nron.  18  Oct.  6/7  There  must  be  a  priesthood  of  medicine. 

Friestia-mty.  nonce-wd.  [Humorously  f. 
PRIEST  sb.  after  Christianity.]  A  hostile  appella- 
tion for  a  priestly  system  or  doctrine. 

1720  T.  GORDON  (title)  Priestianity,  or  a  View  of  the 

Disparity  between  the  Apostles  and  the  Modern  Inferior 

Clergy.     1823  PARR  Let.  to  R.  Odell  Wks.  1828  VIII.  224 

:  has  a  larger  share  of  priestianity  than  of  Christianity. 

t  Priestish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  +  -ISH  i.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  priest; 
priestly,  sacerdotal.  (Chiefly  conlemptwiis.) 


PBIESTLY. 

1529  Supplic.  to  King  (E.  E.T.  S.)  45  No  neade  of  longe, 
prystishe  prayers.  1553  BF.CON  Rtliguet  of  Rome  (1563) 
26  b,  Pope  Siricius  ordayned  y'  priestishe  orders  should  not 
be  geuen  altogether  at  one  time,  but  at  sundrye  tymes. 
1569  E.  HAKE  Newes  Powles  Churchyards  F  vij,  Much 
lesse  that  I  depraued  haue  all  Preachers  so  attyrde  In 
Priestish  weedes,  as  Popelings  were. 

Priestism  (prz-stiz'm).  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  +  -ISM.] 
The  system,  spirit,  methods,  or  practices  of  priests ; 
sacerdotalism.  (In  hostile  use.) 

1842  MIALL  in  ffonconf.  II.  145  Priestism,  the  first-born 
child  of  worldliness  and  hypocrisy.  1887  J.  PARKER  in 
Chr.  World  4  Aug.  589  All  priestism  is  bad,  whether  in  the 
Establishment  or  in  Nonconformist  churches. 

Priestless  (prfstles),  a.  [f.  PRIEST  s&.+ 
-LESS.]  Without  a  priest;  not  having,  or  not 
attended  by,  a  priest. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11301  Euere  lokede  bis  burgeis 
wan  hii  were  vorb  idriue,  Prestles  horn  was  wel  wo  bat  hii 
nere  issriue.  1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  II.  145  In  these 
priestless  parish  churches,  at  the  hour  of  mass  the  congre- 
gation assembles.  1885  FAIRBAIRN  Catholicism  Rom.  «r 
Angl.  iv.  (1899)  169  It  stood  among  the  ancient  faiths  as  a 
strange  and  extraordinary  thing— a  priestless  religion. 

Friestlet  (pn-stlet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.] 
=  PRIESTLING  i.  (Contemptuous.) 

1880  VERN.  LEE  Stud.  Italy  157  Dapper  literary  priestlets 
redolent  of  bergamot  and  sonnets.  1883  Cornh.  Mag.  568 
The  priestlets  in  the  train  of  a  bishop. 

Priestlike  (prf-stbik),  a.  (adv.)  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LIKE.]  Like,  or  like  that  of,  a  priest ;  resem- 
bling, pertaining  or  proper  to,  characteristic  of,  or 
befitting  a  priest ;  priestly,  sacerdotal. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  tv.  702  Than  Wallace.. Arayit  him 
weill  in  till  a  preistlik  goun.  1559  AYLMER  Harborpwe  O  iv  b, 
Let  your  portion  be  priestlike  and  not  princelike.  1600 
W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  345  A  very  learned,  religious, 
and  priestlike  apology.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  i.  56  We  haue 
suppler  Soules  Then  in  our  Priest-like  Fasts,  a  1821  KEATS 
Last  Sonn.,  The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task  Of 
pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores.  1831  CARLYLE 
Misc.  (1857)  II.  189  There  is  something  priest-like  in  that 
Life  of  his. 

B.  adv.  Like  a  priest;  in  the  character  or 
manner  of  a  priest. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  152  Hazard  their  liuinges 
rather  then  go  priestlike.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  237, 
I  haue  trusted  thee..With  all  the  neerest  things  to  my 
heart,  as  well  My  Chamber-Councels,  wherein  (Priest-like) 
thou  Hast  cleans'd  my  Bosome. 

Priestliness  (prf-stlines).  [f.  PRIESTLY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  Priestly  quality  or  character. 

1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  22  Cloath'd  with  that  Denomina- 
tion of  Priestliness,  use  hath  appropriated  to  it.  1870 
DISRAELI  Lothair  xliv,  The  Bishop .  .had  now  . to  restrain 
his  exuberant  priestliness.  1897  R.  C.  MOBERLY  Ministerial 
Priesthood  vii.  §  3.  263  The  true  priestliness  necessarily 
carries  with  it  the  pastoral  character :  the  real  pastoral 
character  is  but  an  expression,  in  outward  life,  of  priestliness. 

Priestling  (prrstlin).  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  +  -LING  i.] 

1.  A  little,  young,  petty,  or  insignificant  priest. 
(Usually  contemptuous.) 

1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  286  This  brave  young 
priestling  as  he  sacrificed,  and  caperd  about  the  Altars,., 
was  curiously  eyed  of  all.  1648  MILTON  Observ.Art.  Peace 
Wks.  1851  IV.  570  The  Rebellion  which  was  even  then 
design'd  in  the  close  purpose  of  these  unhallow'd  Priest- 
lings. 1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XIV.  352  For  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  prelates  and  priestlings. 
1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gerontius  iv.  29  Such  fudge,  As  priest- 
lings prate,  Is  his  guerdon. 

2.  A  person  weakly  or  servilely  devoted  to  n  priest- 
hood or  priestly  system,  rare.     (Cf.  worldling.') 

1720  GORDON  &  TRENCHARD  Independ.  Whig  (1728)  179 
It  is  no  Wonder  that  weak  People  now  a-days  should  believe 
in  Priests,  and  not  in  Christ;  should  be  Priestlings,  and 
not  Christians.  1907  igtA  Cent.  Mar.  464  The  priestlings 
of  the  Centre  exclaimed  that  the  finger  of  God  had  done  it. 

Priestly  (prfstli),  a.  [f.  PRIEST  rf.  +  -r,Yl; 
in  OE.  prfostlic^\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  priests ;  sacer- 
dotal ;  t  in  OE.,  canonical  (o6s.). 


the  prestly  ornamentes  of  the  house  of  cure  God.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  H.vii.  (1634)  156  They  are  all  endued 
both  with  Priestly  and  Kingly  honour.  1641  Impeachm. 
Wren  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  354  Some  of  which 
he  did  against  his  Priestly  Word  given  to  the  said  Patrons, 
or  their  Friends,  in  verbo  Saceniotis,  not  to  do  the  same. 
1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  ii.  224  Lactantius  said  little 
..of  Christ's  priestly  office.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xi.  II. 
6  The  tribe  which  has  been  taken  for  a  priestly  caste.  1891 
MARQ.  SALISBURY  in  Daily  ffnus  22  Jan.  6/1  Priestly  rule 
is  the  great  vice  of  the  religious  organization..;  it  is.the 


in  heaven. 

b.  Priestly  code,  in  O.  T.  criticism :  A  name 
given  to  one  of  the  constituent  elements  which 
recent  criticism  finds  in  the  Hexateuch,  and  holds 
to  constitute  the  framework  of  the  whole  in  its 
existing  form.  Also  called  Priests'  code,  Priestly 
•writing  •  so  Priestly  writer,  the  writer  of  this. 

[189!  DRIVER  Introd,  Lit.  O.  Test.  9  By  Ewald  it  was 
termed  the  '  Book  of  Origins  ';  by  Tuch  and  Nuldeke,  from 
the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  form  the  groundwork  of  our 
Hexateuch,  the  '  Grundschrift ';  more  recently,  by  Well- 
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h.iusen,  Kuenen,  and  Delitzsch,  it  has  been  styled  the 
'  Priests'  Qxle '.  This  last  designation  is  in  strictness  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  ceremonial  sections  in  Ex. — Nu...lt 
may  be  represented  conveniently,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
by  the  letter  P.]  1899  F.  H.  WOODS  in  Hastings'  Diet. 
Bible  II.  365/3  Thus  we  find  three  distinct  codes— the 
Covenant  code  (C),  the  Deuteronomic  (Dl,  the  Levitical  or 
Priestly  (P).  Ibid.  368/2,  P.  The  Priestly  Book.  The  most 
striking  general  characteristics  of  P.  1900  CARPENTER  & 
HAKFORn-BATTKRSBY  Hexateuch  I.  xiii.  121  The  Priestly 
Code.  The  large  extent  and  the  complicated  character  of 
this  great  collection  raise  many  problems.  1901  Kncycl. 
Biblica  II.  2050  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  hypothesis 
of  Graf  is  that  the  Priestly  Code  is  placed  later  than  Deu- 
teronomy, so  that  the  order  is  no  longer  Priestly  Code, 
Yahwist  (JE),  Deuteronomy,  but  Jehovist  (JEJ,  Deutero- 
nomy, Priestly  Code.  1905  Expositor  Jan.  68  1  he  district 
.  .is  termed  by  the  Priestly  Writer  the  'Steppes  of  Moab  '. 

2.  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  priest ;  like  that 
of  a  priest. 

1504-5  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  1.  641  Such  .. 
honest  conversation.. as.  .shalbe  thought  convenient  and 
prestly.  1608  SHAKS.  Per,  in.  i.  70  Hie  thee  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her.  1005  A.  C.  BENSON  Upton  Lett. 
(1906)  25  He  [Newman]  had  little  of  the  priestly  hunger  to 
save  souls. 

3.  Having  the  character  or  aspect  of  a  priest ; 
such  as  a  priest  is  or  should  be  ;  like  a  priest. 

1465  MARC.  PAS  ION  in  /'.  Lett.  II.  242  A  prystly  man  and 
vcrtusly  dysposyd.  1831  CARLYLE  Remix.  (1881)  I.  51  John 
Johnston,  the  priestliest  man  1  ever  under  any  ecclesiastical 
guise  was  privileged  to  look  upon. 

4.  Holding  the  office  of  a  priest ;  that  is  a  priest. 
Priestly  writer,  in  O.  T.  criticism  :  see  i  b. 

1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  f slain  xn.  ix,  Scared  by  the  faith  they    \ 
feigned,  each  priestly  slave  Knelt  for  his  mercy  whom  they 
served  with  blood. 

Prie'Stly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  PRIEST  sb.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  the  character  of,  or  in  a  way  befitting,  a  priest. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  59  pat  bey  be  bolid  to  minister  prestly 
ober  sacraments.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  170  b, 
How  blessyd  ben  preestes  sayth  he  [S.  Bernard]  yf  they 
preestly  lyue.  1511  COLET  Serin.  Conf.  ff  Ref.  B  iv  b, 
Pristes,  nat  lyuynge  pristly  but  secularly,  to  the  vtter  and 
miserable  distruction  of  the  churche.  1755  J.  SHEBBEARE 
/.j'.rYa  (1709)  II.  78  His  peruke  was  priestly  smart 

tPrie'Stress.  Obs. rare.  [Late  M.E.prestresse, 
a.  OF.  prestresse  (mod.  prltresse],  i.  OF.  prestre 
PRIEST  t  -esse,  -ESS  1.]  «=  PRIESTESS. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  ii.  There  serued  grete  JP'ente 
of  prestis  and  priesteresses.  1490  —  Eneydos  xvii.  66  Thyas 
y*  grete  prestresse.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  866 
The  priestresse  of  Minerva  in  Athens.  Ibid.  1301. 

Priest-ridden  (priw*t|ri«d'n),  ppl.  a.    Also 
-rid   (ots.   or  arch.),     [f.   PRIEST  sb.  +  RIDDEN 
ppl.  a.)     '  Ridden ',  i.  e.  managed  or  controlled  by 
a  priest  or  priests ;  held  in  subjection  by  priestly    I 
authority. 

a.  1653  WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learn.  82  That  pusillanimity 
..which  by  many  in  our  Age  scornfully  is  called  Priest- 
riddenness  as  1  may  so  say,  their  term  being  Priest-ridden  : 
when  they  express  a  man  addicted  to  the  Clergie.  1681 
DRVDEN  Spanish  Friar  11.  iii,  Was  ever  man  thus  priest-  i 
ridden  ?  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest<r.  n.  yiii.  So  Nothing 
but  the  Redemption  of  the  Priest-ridden  Laiety  from  Priest- 
craft Slavery  and  Tyranny  could  have  perswaded  me  to 
this  ungrateful.. Toil.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xi,  I  have 
been  abroad,  and  know  better  than  to  be  priest-ridden.  1849 
(see  press-rii/den :  PRESS  sb.1  15].  1864  BURTON  Seal  Air. 
1.  v.  290  note,  The  Scots  are  called  a  priest-ridden  people, 
yet  their  most  esteemed  jests  are  against  the  clergy. 

ft.  1664H.  MoREMyst.fttif.  411  Which,  .they  endeavoured 
to  keep  as  ignorant  as  they  could,  that  the  People  might  be 
the  more  patiently  Priest-rid.  1714  MANOEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  , 
(1733)  I.  260  Men  [may]  be.. religious  tho'  they  refus'd  to 
be  priest-rid.  1860  READE  Cloister  ff  H.  (1861)  II.  28  Not 
the  first  fool  that  has  been  priest-rid,  and  monk-bit. 

Hence  Prie'st-ri  ddenness,  the  condition  of 
being  priest-ridden.  So  (nonce-wds^)  Prie'st-ri;d- 
ing,  the  domination  or  tyranny  of  priests;  Prle'st- 
rlde  v.  trans,  (rare),  to  control  as  a  priest. 

1653  Priest-riddenness  [see  above],  1705  in  W.  S.  Perry 
Hist.  Coll.  Ainer.  Col.  Ch.  1. 156  Common  aversion  against 
Priest -riding.  1753  Revolution  Politicks  in.  59  Tis  well  if 
they  don't  priest-ride  you. 

Friestship  fprfstijlp).  Now  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  f  -SHIP.]  The  office  of  priest ;  also  as  a  mock 
title :  =  PRIESTHOOD  i,  i  d. 

1642  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  OH  Relig.  96  The  Kingship  and 
Priestship  of  every  particular  man.  1648  MILTON  Observ. 
Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851 IV.  572  We  know  your  classic  Priest, 
ship  is  too  gripple,  for  ye  are  always  begging.  1868 
BROWNING  King  Ar  Bk.  vi.  1442  My  salutation  to  your 
priestship  1  1806  GODDARD  in  Mission.  Herald  Jan.  27/1 
The  priestship  for  this  temple  descends  from  father  to  son. 

Priest-shire.  Hist.  rare.  [iefr.OK.fr/ostscir, 
(.  priest,  PRIEST  sb.  +  sclr,  SHIRE.]  A  district  to 
which  a  priest  ministered :  a  term  equivalent  to 
'  parish '. 

ciooo  Eccles.  Inst.  c.  14  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  II.  410  Ne 
spane  nan  msesse-preost  nanne  mon  of  core  cyrcean  hyrnysse 
to  his  cyrcan,  ne  of  oSre  preost-scyre  Izere,  ba:t  mon  hys 
cyrcan  jesece.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iv. 
144  HL>ti\  These  districts  allotted  to  priests  were  called 
priestshires. 

t  Priestybulous,  a.  06s.  rare-1.  A  pun  on 
PROSTIBULOUS,  meretricious  (also  in  Bale). 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  xiii.  Hiij,  Their  more  then 
lewish  ceremonies,  their  priestybulous  priesthoode,  theyr 
vowing  to  haue  no  wiues. 

Prieue,  prieve,  obs.  f.  PROOF  and  PROVE. 
Prife,  var,  PBIVE  v.  06s.   Priffe,  obs.  f.  PRIVV  a. 
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tPrigf,  sb.i  Ots.  Also  5-6  prigg,  pryg(g« 
(7  prydg).  f  App.  another  form  of  SPRIG  s6.  (nail). 
Cf.  PRAQ  **.' J  (?)  -  SPRIO,  brad  (usually  collective). 

1410  in  Rogers  Agric.  +  Prices  (1882)  II I.  447  (Wye)  Tile- 
prig  6200  i,a  in/to.  1411  Ibid .,  Wogh  prig  nails. .  .Tyle  prig. 
1415  /«/Vr".,'(Charles  &  Rowhill)  Pricnail.  1410  Ibid.  448 
(Lullinjjton)  Prigg.  1460  Ibid  453  Prigs.  1490  Chunhw. 
Ace.  St.  Dunstan's,  Cantero.  (1885)  12  Item  payde  for 
prygge  and  lathe  iiijrf.  1548  Hawkliurst  Ch.  Aec.'mA  nhxol. 
Ca»t.V.6i  Payde..  for  prygge  and  nayls  iiij1  iiij'1.  1611  MS. 
Ace.  SI.  John's  Hosp.,  Cantero.,  For  a  thousand  of  prydgs 
xviij  d.  Coma.  1540  JlfS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Cantero., 
Payd  for  a  pryg  hammer  ij  d. 

Prig  (prig),  sb*  Now  dial.  Also  6  pryg,  Pf- 
prygges.  [Origin  unascertained.  Cf.  Pio  s&.2] 
A  small  pan  of  brass  or  tin  ;  see  also  quot.  1674. 

1511  Pleadings  Duchy  Lancaster  (1896)  XXXII.  53, 
v  brasse  pottes,  iii  pannes,  iij  priggcs.  1573  Lane.  Wills 
(Chetham  Soc.)  III.  60  Ffyve  pannes  and  twoo  prygges  or 
lyttel  pannes.  1*36  Farington  Papers  (Chetham  Soc.)  15 
Apperteyninge  to  the  Kitchen.  2  Priggs.  1674-91  RAY  5.  £ 
E.  C.  Words  no  A  Prigge,  a  small  Pitcher:  this  is  I  sup- 
pose, a  general  word  in  the  South  Country.  1703  TMORESBV 
Let.  to  Kay  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Prigge,  a  little  brass  skellet. 
1896  Leeds  Merc.  Sufpl.  16  May  (E7D.D.),  Put  t'  prig  on  t'  fire. 

Frig  (prig),  s6.3  (a.)  Also  6  prygg,  7-8  prigg. 
[In  branch  I  originally  Rogues'  Cant,  of  obscure 
origin:  cf.  the  cognate  vb.  PRIG  v -1  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  other  senses  (which  appear  more  than 
a  century  later)  arose  out  of  I,  or  represent,  as 
is  possible,  a  different  word ;  in  either  case,  the 
history  of  their  sense-development  is  uncertain; 
they  are  here  arranged  chronologically.  (If  there 
should  prove  to  be  two  separate  words,  the  deriva- 
tives PRIGGISH,  PRIGGISH,  PHIGSTER,  will  also  con- 
sist each  of  two  distinct  words.) 

In  the  following  passage  Baxter  plays  on  this  word  as 
agreeing  with  the  initial  letters  of  PRoud  IGnorance,  in 
which,  and  the  want  of  Christian  Love,  he  sees  the  cause  of 
excommunication,  persecution,  and  schism. 

1684  BAXTER  Twelve  Argts.  1 16.  29  The  worldly  PR.  IGs. 
and  the  unruly  PR.  IGs.  by  Persecution,  and  by  causeless 
Separation  and  Alienation,  have  done  the  hurt.] 

I.  f  I-  Rogues'  Cant.  A  tinker.  Obs. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  59  These  dronken  Tynckers, 
called  also  Prygges,  be  beastly  people. 
2.  slang.  A  thief.     Now  usually  a  petty  thief. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Markall  (Hunter.  Cl.)  42  That  did 
the  prigg  good  that  bingd  in  the  kisonie.  161 1  SHAKS.  Wint. 
T.  iv.  ui.  108  Hee.. married  a  Tinkers  wife.. and  (hauing 
flowne  ouer  many  knauish  professions)  he  setled  onely  in 
Kogue :  some  call  him  A  ittolicus.  Clowne.  Out  vpon  him : 
Prig,  for  my  life  Prig  :  he  haunts  Wakes,  Faires,  and  Beare- 
baitings.  1651 J .  SHIRLEY  (fit  It)  An  Excellent  Comedy,  Called, 
The  Prince  of  Priggs  Revels,  or,  The  Practices  of  that 
grand  Thief  Captain  James  Hind.  1743  FIELDING  J.  Wild 
i.  v,  The  same  endowments  have  often  composed  the  states- 
man and  the  Prig :  for  so  we  call  what  the  vulgar  name 
a  Thief.  1831  Lincoln  Her.  28  Jan.,  Serenely  thieved  the 
nightly  prigs.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xliii,  Why  didn't  he 
rob  some  rich  old  gentleman . . ,  and  go  out  as  a  gentleman 
and  not  like  a  common  prig,  without  no  honour  nor  glory  ! 
1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  66,  I  am  a  prig,  Sir  :  I  lives  by 
prigging  whatever  I  can  get.  1874  W.  S.  GILBERT  Charity  n , 
D'you  sit  at  quarter-sessions,  .and  sentence  poor  pngs? 

II.  slang  and  colloq. 

t  3.  A  spruce  fellow,  a  dandy,  a  fop ;  a  coxcomb. 

167*  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  in.  iii,  what  spruce  prig 
is  that  ?  1688  SHADWELL  Sgr.  Alsatia  i.  i,  Thou  shall  shine 
and  be  as  gay  as  any  Spruce  Prigg  that  ever  walk'd  the 
Street.  1700  STEELE  Taller  No.  77  P  i  A  Cane  is  Part  of  the 
Dress  of  a  Prig,  and  always  worn  upon  a  Button.  1788  V. 
KNOX  Winter  Even.  I.  in.  iv.  264  The  dealers  in  silks  and 
sattins  might  adopt  some  good  hints  from  prigs  in  pulpits. 
1835  [see  PRIGGISH  a.  a]. 

f  4.  A  vague  term  of  dislike  or  disrespect.  Obs. 

(But  perh.  closely  allied  to  6,  as  a  censorious  and  didactic 
person  who  made  himself  disliked.) 

1679  SHADWELL  True  Widow  Ded.  A  ij  b,  A  sensless, 
noisie  Prig.  1695  CONGRKVE  Love  for  L.  v.  vi,  What  does 
the  old  Prig  mean  ?  Ill  banter  him,  and  laugh  at  him,  and 
leave  him.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  ft  Com.  135 
There's  that  Old  Prig  my  Father, ..as  sound  as  a  Roach 


Put,  and  my  self  an  Old  Prigg.  1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792) 
II.  218  What  does  the  old  prig  threaten  then? 

1 5.  In  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  c. :  Applied  to  a 
puritanical  person,  a  precisian  in  religion,  esp. 
a  nonconformist  minister.  Obs. 

In  quot.  1693,  *  Young  Mr.  Prig '  may  have  been  so  called 
in  sense  3,  from  his  self-adornment.  But  Jeremy  Collier 
treats  him  as  a  Dissenting  minister:  see  his  Short  View 
Immor.  Stage  iii.  (1698)  102  and  Defence  (1699)  65. 

[1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  ii,  Young  Mr.  Prig. .he  is 
a  wanton  young  Levite,  and  pampereth  himself  up  with 
Dainties,  that  he  may  look  lovely  in  the  Eyes  of  Women;. . 
while  her  good  Husband  isdeluded  by  his  godly  Appearance.] 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  French  King  Wks.  1730  I.  59  In  thy 
old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig,  By  heaven,  I  see,  thou'rt  in 
thy  heart  a  prig.  ITU*-!  Lett.fr.  Mists  Jrnl.  (1722)  II. 
212  He  may  be  as  subtile  as  a  young  Prig,  who  held  forth 
for  two  long  Hours,  .against  Episcopacy.  1744  Z.  GREY 
Notes  Butler's  Hvdibras  i.  i.  10,  1  have  heard  of.. a  Pre- 
cisian.., who  after  the  Restoration,  rebuking  an  orthodox 
clergyman  for  the  length  of  his  hair;.. he  [tne  clergyman] 
replied,  '  Old  Prig,  I  promise  you  to  cut  my  hair  up  to  my 
ears,  provided  you  will  cut  your  ears  up  to  your  hair '.  1751 
Adventurer  No.  12  f  n  A  formal  prig,  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing  but  that  he  went  every  morning  and  evening  to 
prayers.  1751  A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Intt  Jrnl.  No.  8  The  Sec- 
taries, who  are  in  Possession  of  this  Place,  are  entitled  Prigs. 


PRIG. 

6.  A  precisian  in  speech  or  manners ;  one  who 
cultivates  or  affects  a  propriety  of  culture,  learning, 
or  morals,  which  offends  or  bores  others ;  a  con- 
ceited or  self-important  and  didactic  person.  (Only 
in  later  use  including  women.) 

1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathotn  (1784)  57/1  The  templar  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  prig ;  so  is  the  abbe* :  both  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  air  of  petulance  and  self-conceit,  which 
holds  a  middle  rank  betwixt  the  insolence  of  a  first-rate  buck, 
and  the  learned  pride  of  a  supercilious  pedant,  a  1771  GRAY 
Lett.  Alphabet  Wks.  1843  V.  220  Now  a  pert  Prig,  he  perks 
upon  your  face,  Now  peers,  pores,  ponders,  with  profound 
grimace.  1778  JOHNSON  7  Apr.  in  BosvjeU,  Harris, however,  is 
a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig..  .(Boswell)  He  says  things  in  a  formal 
and  abstract  way  to  be  sure,  a  1805  A.  CARLYLE  A  iitotiog.  44 1 
The  clergy . .  are  in  general . .  divided  into  bucks  and  prigs. . . 
The  prigs  are  truly  not  to  be  endured,  for  they  are  but  half 
learned,  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  narrow-minded,  pedantic, 
and  overbearing.  18*4  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  256  The 
school  was  kept  by  a  conscientious  prig  of  the  ancient 
system.  1818  tilachv.  Mag.  XXIII.  372  The  peculiar  im- 
pudence ingrained  into  the  natural  disposition  of  the  prig. 
1873  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  xi,  A  prig  is  a  fellow  who  is 
always  making  you  a  present  of  bis  opinions.  1877  MRS. 
FORRESTER  Mignoit  I.  39  The  ideal  woman  is  a  prig.  1879 
TROLLOPE  Thackeray  v.  129  The  virtues  are  all  there  with 
Henry  Esmond,  and  the  flesh  and  blood  also... But  still 
there  is  left  a  flavour  of  the  character  which  Thackeray 
himself  tasted  when  he  called  his  hero  a  prig.  1897  Academy 
Suppl.  20  Nov.  ii i/i  A  prig  may  repent  of  his  or  her  ways 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  turn  from  them,  and  so  at  last  we 
find  her  confirmed  in  her  priggishness. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  a  thing  considered  priggish. 

1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  49  Only,  I  could  endure 
a  transfer,  .just  Of  Joyeux  church,  exchanged  for  yonder 
prig,  Our  brand-new  stone  cream-coloured  masterpiece. 

*f.  attrib.  or  Comb,  in  sense  6.  a.  =  '  of  a  prig 
or  prigs ',  as  prig-manufactory ;  b.  appositive 
=  'that  is  a  prig",  as  prig-parson,  -preacher, 
-puppy,  -scoundrel;  o.  prig-napper  (A'ofues' 
Cant}:  see  quot.  a  1700. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew,  Prig-napper,  a  Horse- 
Stealer;  also  a  Thief-taker.  [So  I7«5  New  Cant.  Diet.] 
1718  SWIFT  Let.  Pxbl.  Dublin  Wkly.  Jrnl.  14  Sept.,  To 
laugh  at  all  the  prig  puppies  that  could  not  speak  Spanish. 
1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  I.  139  A  smart  prig  preacher  of 
twenty-five.  1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.  Cony.  xiii.  Wks.  1846  I. 
80/2  Cowper.  .possessed  a  rich  vein  of  ridicule,  ..opening  it 
on  prig  parsons,  and  graver  and  worse  impostors.  1889  Sat. 
Rev.  16  Feb.  184/2  The  subtle  and  fatal  influences  of  the 
prig-manufactory.  1904  A.  LANG  Tennyson  viii.  187  He  is 
that  venomous  thing,  the  prig-scoundrel. 

B.  adj.  (from  attrib.  use  in  7)  =  priggish,  precise, 
proper,  exact,  rare. 

'77S  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  Ixxxv.  (1783)  III.  129 
Stockings. .and  buckles,  .of  so  modest,  .a  pattern,  that  they 


our  system  of  trig  and  prig  theology. 

Hence  (from  6)  Prl'g-dom,  Frrghood,  the  state 
or  condition  of  a  prig  or  prigs  ;  Pri'ggess  rare, 
a  female  prig. 

1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Monks  Thelenta  iv,  So  you  really 
think.. that  my  son.. will  drop  the  livery  of  prigdom,  and 
talk,  .like  other  people.  1884  J.  HAWTHORNE  a.  Hawthorne 
$  Wife  1.  120  He  steered  equally  clear  of  the  Scylla  of 
prigdom,  and  the  Charybdis  of  recklessness.  1800  Longnt. 
Mag.  Mar.  532  Unwholesome  little  pragmatical  prigesses. 
ly&DailyChron.-ii  Aug. 3/2George Washington's  heroism 
has  always  hovered  uncomfortably  near  the  region  of  prig- 
hood. 

Frig  (prig),  v.1  [In  sense  i,  goes  with  PRIO 
*A.s  3,  both  being  orig.  Rogues'  Cant.  Branch  II 
may  be  a  different  and  even  earlier  word  (in  which 
case  the  derivatives  PRIGGING,  etc.  will  also  consist 
of  two  words) ;  but  nothing  has  been  ascertained 
as  to  the  origin  in  either  sense. 

(Some  compare  sense  4  with  It.  prig-are  to  pray,  beg.)] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  steal.  ( Thieves'  Cant.)    Now, 
usually  said  of  petty  theft. 

(In  early  instances  often  in  reference  to  horse-stealing.) 

1561  [implied  in  TRIGGER' and  PRIGMAN].  1567  HARMAN 
Caveat  (1869)  42  A  Prigger  of  Prauncers  be  horse  stealers  ; 
for  to  prigge  signifieth  in  their  language  to  steale.  1591 
GREENE  Canny  Catching  n.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  78  He  be- 
strides the  horse  which  he  priggeth,  and  saddles  and  bridles 
him  as  orderly  as  if  he  were  his  own.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng. 
Exp.t  Prigge.  to  filch,  to  steale.  16 . .  Tom  O'  Bedlam's  Song 
(L.),  The  jpalsie  plague  these  pounces  When  I  prig  your 
pigs  or  pullen.  i8u  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  210  It  was 
Billy's  boast,  that  he  had  not  for  many  years  worn  a  single 
article  of  dress  that  had  not  been  prigged.  1840  BARHAH 
Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  I.  Jackd.  Rheims,  And  the  Abbot  declared 
that,  '  when  nobody  twigg'd  it.  Some  rascal  or  other  had 
pppp'd  in,  and  prigg'd  it ! '  1891  E.  ROPER  By  Track  <J- 
Trail  xxvL  387  Anecdotes ..' pngged '  from  comic  papers. 
Mod.  Schoolboy  slang.  Who  has  prigged  my  pencil  ? 

2.  ?  To  plunder,  to  cheat. 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  III.  213  The  President . . shook  hands 
with  me,  and  trusted  I  should  soon  prig  the  London  cockmes. 

II.  3.  intr.  To  chaffer,  to  higgle  or  haggle  about 
the  price  of  anything.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1513  [implied  in  PRIG-PENNY).  ci6x>  Z.  BOYD  Zion  s 
Flowers  (1855)  54, 1  will  not  prigge,  I  will  not  you  deceive. 
1631  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1671)  447  As  the  frank  buyer  who 
cometh  near  to  what  the  seller  seeketh,  useth  at  last  to 
refer  the  difference  to  his  will,  and  so  cutteth  off  the  coarse 
of  mutual  prigging.  Madam,  do  not  prigge  with  your  frank- 
hearted . .  Lord:  1681  COLVIL  Whig^tpltc.  (1710)  78  1  he 
love  of  Pelf.. makes  them  prigs  for  Milk  and  Eggs,  Put  in 
their  Broth,  Cocks-halfs,  andTegs.  J755  RAMSAV  Ep.  J. 
Clerk  16  In  comes  a  customer,  look*  big,  Looks  generous, 
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Pri-gging,///.  a.    [f.  PRIQ  z/.l  +  -ING  2.]   That 


PRIG. 

and  scorns  to  prig.  1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  186  Men 
wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an  raisins.  1024  JMAC- 
TAGGART  Gallovid.  Encyel.  387  Some  merchants  alter  not 
the  price  of  their  goods,  let  the  buyer  prigg  as  he  may. 
1825  BROCK ETT  N.  C.  Glass.,  Prig,  to  plead  hard  in  a  bargain, 
to  higgle  in  price.  -  . 

b.  jig.  To  haggle  about  terms,  to  try  to  dnve 
i  hard  bargain. 


Christ  will  not  prigg  with  me.  1703  D.  WILLIAMSON <  Stria, 
bef.  Gen.  Assemt.  Edin.  59,  I  pray  that  none  of  Nobility 
or  Gentry  prigg  with  God  in  this  matter. 

c.  trans.    To  prig  down,  to  try  to  beat  down 
((heprice  demanded,  or  Ihe  person  who  demands  it). 

1853  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  s.  v.,  [He'l]  ettle  sair  to  prig  you 
doun.  1903  Ibid.,  He's  be  sure  to  prig  doon  yor  price. 

4.  intr.  To  make  entreaty,  beg,  importune. 

1714  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  I.  553  Many  think  it  was 
very  great  imprudence  . .  to  prigg  so  with  the  Assembly 
from  the  throne  upon  this  head.  1755  R.  FORBES  Ajax  25 
(Poems  Buchan)  Fat  gars  you  then,  mischievous  tyke  I  For 
this  propine  to  prig  ?  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiv,  To  tell 
us  that  the  poor  lassie  behoved  to  die,  when  Mr  John  Kirk, 
as  civil  a  gentleman  as  is  within  the  ports  of  the  town,  took 
the  pains  to  prigg  for  her  himsell.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  m. 
Green  Shutters  297  He  prigged  and  prayed  for  a  dose  o' 
the  whiskey. 

1 5.  intr.  (Sense  uncertain  :  quot.  not  Sc.).  Obs. 

1623  WEBSTER  Devits  Law-Case  \.  ii,  Let  none  of  these 
come  at  her . .  Nor  Deuce-ace,  the  wafer  woman,  that  prigs 
abroad  With  musk-melons,  and  malakatoones. 

Hence  Pri'ggaWe  a.,  that  may  be  pilfered. 

1900  '  MAUD  MARYON  '  How  Garden  grew  103  Lay  aside, 
from  hedgerows,  corners  of  field  or  other  prigable  parts, 
some  rolls  of  turf. 

t  Prig,  v2  Obs.  or  dial.  [Origin  obscure ;  perh. 
variant  of  PRICK  v.  Cf.  Sc.  prig-me-dainty  =  PRICK- 
ME-DAINTT,  prigga  trout  a  stickleback.] 

1.  intr.  slang.  To  ride;   -  PBICK  v.  u. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  84  To  prygge,  to  ride.  1609 
DEKKER  Lanthorne  <$•  Candle-light  Cij.  1611  L.  BARRY 
Ram-Alley  i.  B  iv,  Some  of  our  clients  will  go  prig  to  hell 
Before  our  selues.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Prigging, 
Riding. 

2.  U.  S.  To  dress  up,  adorn :  cf.  PRICK  v.  20, 
PRINK  v.2  2. 

1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  i.  iv,  He's  no  more  use  than  yer 
prigged-up  creepers  [vines], 

Pri'gger1.  slang.  Also  6  -ar.  [f.  PBIG  v.1 
+  -EB  Cj  One  who  prigs  ;  a  thief. 

1561  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab.  (1869)  4  A  Stealer  of  Horses, 
which  they  terme  a  Priggar  of  Paulfreys.  1567  HARMAN 
Caveat  (1869)  43  A  Gentleman  ..  espying  a  Pryggar,.. 
charging  this  pnty  prigginge  person  to  walke  his  horse  well. 
.  .This  peltynge  Priggar.  .walkethe  his  horse  vp  and  downe  I 
tyll  he  sawe  the  Gentleman  out  of  sighte,  and  leapes  him 
into  the  saddelt,  and  nwaye  he  goeth  a  mayne.  1591 
GREENE  Canny  Catch,  it.  (1592)  3  The  Priggar  is  he  that 
steales  the  horse.  1673  [see  CACKLER].  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Priggers,  Thieves.  1712  J.  SHIRLEY  Tri.  Wit, 
Black  Profess.,  A  Prigger  of  Cacklers.. steals.. the  Poultry. 

t  Prigger  a.  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  PBIG  z/.2]  A  rider; 
spec.  A  mounted  highwayman. 

<r  1600  DAY  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  i.  iii.  (1881)  21  He  wo'd  be 
your  prigger,  your  prancer,  your  high-lawyer. 

Priggery  (pri'gsri).  [f.  PRIG  rf.3  +  -ERY.] 
The  action  or  conduct  of  a  prig  (PRIG  s6.3  6). 

1823  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  sor  This  particu- 
lar piece  of  priggery.     1886  Sat.  Rev.  10  Apr.  518/2  The     , 
Bayard  of  India  did  enough  good  work  to  make  all  right-     I 
minded  men  ready  to  forget  his  self-righteousness  and  (to    ! 
use  plain  language)  his  priggery.    1886  D.  HANNAY  A  dm. 
Blake  i.  (1888)  9  There  was  hypocrisy  and  spite  and  acrid 
priggery  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 

Pri-ggiug,  vbl.  sb.  slang,  [f.  PBIG  z/.i  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  PBIG  0.1 ;  a.  (Thieves'  Cant) 
Stealing ;  in  mod.  slang,  petty  thieving,  pilfering. 
Prigging  law  or  lay,  thieves'  trade  or  way. 

1591  GREENE  Conny  Catch,  u.  (1592)  3  This  base  villany 
of  Prigging,  or  horse-stealing.  1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II. 


.  . 

Beggar  Boy  99  He  had  tried  the  prigging,  and  had  been 
nabbed  four  times,  and  had  been  twice  on  the  mill. 

1591  GREENE  Conny  Catch,  n.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  75  The 
dtfcpvery  of  the  Prigging  Law  or  nature  of  horse  stealing. 
Ib,d.  87  In  Prigging  Law.  The  fowling  place,  All-hallowes. 
1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  ,3,  As  from  ken  to  ken  I  was 
going,  Doing  a  bit  on  the  prigging  lay. 

b.  Higgling  or  haggling  about  price  or  terms  ; 
hard  bargaining. 


lSS  ,tse?  PRI°  "•'  3l-.  i«S4  A.  GRAY  Gl.  Salvation  (1755) 
129  Take  it  and  have  it,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  prig- 


her 


.- - --- — . —  F.     .-**"  — ..." -..  --n.vyci  Spec.  (1632) 
119  bundry  of  their  prigging  and  loose  Friers,  .have  robbed 
their  Convents  of  their    Church-plate  and  Repositories. 
c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zipn's  Flowers  (1835)  55  Wee  merchands  are, 
wee  are  not  prigging  men.   1668  ROLLE  Abridgm.  I.  73  Thou 
art  a  prigging,  pilfering  Merchant,  and  hast  pilfered  away  my 
Corn  and  my  Goods.     1886  J.  R.  REES  Divers.  Bk.-worm 
iv.  136  The  works  of  the  prigging  author  of  Tristram. 
to.  ? Connected  with  PRIGGISH  2.  Obs. 
rtjSas  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  Was  ever  such  a 
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prigging  coxcombe  seen  !  One  might  have  beat  him  dumb 
now  in  this  humour,  And  he'd  ha*  grinn'd  it  out  still. 

Priggish  (pri'gij),  a.  [f.  PBIG  rf.3  +  -isH.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  prig  (in  various  senses). 

fl.  Dishonest,  thievish.  Obs.  Cant. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Priggish,  Thievish. 

1 2.  ?  Dandyish,  dandified  ;  coxcombical.   Obs. 

1702  STEELE  Funeral  iv.  (1723)  62  Major  General  Trim, 
no,  Pox  Trim  sounds  so  very  short  and  Priggish — that  my 
Name  should  be  a  Monosyllable  !  1755  J.  SHEBBEARE 
Lydia  (1769)  II.  116  The  priggish  affection  of  yon  thin  old 
coxcomb,  the  earl,  is  so  insipid  and  irksome,  that  it  is 
intolerable.  1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  Eng.  Lang.  59  In 
common  language  a  Prig  is  a  young  Coxcomb,  and  has  the 
adjective  and  adverb  Priggish  and  Priggishly. 

3.  Precise,  particular,  conceited,  pragmatical. 

1752  FOOTE  Taste  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  zi,  I  adore  the  simpli- 
city of  the  antients  !  How  unlike  the  present,  priggish, 
prick  ear'd  puppets  !  1816  SCOTT  Fam.  Let.  22  Nov.,  The 
forehead,  .has  not  a  narrow,  peaked,  and  priggish  look., 
which  strongly  marks  all  the  ordinary  portraits  [of  Shak- 
spere].  1836^)  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Mr.  Minns,  He  was 
always  exceedingly  clean,  precise,  and  tidy  ;  perhaps  some- 
what priggish.  1869  fall  Mail  G.  7  Jan.  12  There  is. .no 
moralizing  of  that  offensively  priggish  kind  which  the 
instinct  of  boys  teaches  them  to  despise  and  mistrust.  1898 
SIR  E.  MONSON  in  Times  7  Dec.  5/2  At  the  risk  of  being 
branded  by  that  terrible  epithet  '  priggish ',  which  is,  I 
suppose,  held  in  some  quarters  to  be  the  antithesis  of 'frank'. 

Hence  Pri-ggishly  adv.,  Fri-ggishness. 

1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  56/1  For  the  'compliment  extern  '  of 
Cockney  priggishness  and  petty  intellectual  pretension, 

look  at.. Lord  S .  1835  [see  PRIGGISH  a. 2).  1847  MRS. 

'les  in  Air  v,  'It  is  with  great  regret ',  said  I,  as 


PRIM. 

a  runnel  from  a  spring.  [1903  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from 
Wore.,  Shrop.,  Heref.,  Radnor,  Glouc.] 

f  Prill,  sb.%  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  doubtful  ;  perh. 
a  generalized  use  of  the  proper  name  frill,  short 
for  Priscilla,  which  according  to  Elworthy  is  very 
common  in  West  Somerset.  Cf.  GILL  sb.*\  A 
girl,  a  lass. 

1387  M.  GROVE  Pelops  4-  Hipp.  (1878)  78  The  change  of 
dames  within  the  court  :  For  Countrey  prilles.  Ibid.  83 
Though  that  she  be  a  countrey  prill,  no  weight  thereof  doth 
stand  :  Thinke  you  that  some  those  Courtly  dames  are  not 
of  countrey  land  ? 

Prill,  sb.i  Mining.   [A  local  term  in  Cornwall.] 

1.  In  Cornish  copper-mining  :  The  rich  copper 
ore  which  remains  after  cobbing  and  separating 
the  inferior  pieces. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  263  The  reduced  Copper,  or  as 
it  is  more  usually  called  by  the  Cornish  assayers,  the  Prill, 
will  be  found  beneath  the  slagg.  Ibid.,  The  refining  the 
prill  is  a  very  nice  operation,  1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep. 
Geol.  Cornwall,  etc.  xv.  594  At  present  the  copper-ores.. 
are  broken  or  spalled  as  before,  and  divided  into  pieces  of 

' 
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priggishly  and  consequentially  as  became  an  Esquire.  1873 
SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii.  262  The  priggishness  of  upstart 
science  had  to  Aristophanes  the  air  of  insolent  irrehgion. 
1876  BANCROFT //w/.  U.S.  V.  Ivii.  1^1  A  good  secondary 
officer,  priggishly  exact  in  the  mechanism  of  a  regiment,  but 
unfit  to  plan  a  campaign  or  lead  an  army.  1898  Spectator 
19  Feb.  268  Priggishness  is  narrow  mindedness,  with  a 
turned  up  nose. 

Friggism  (prrgiz'm).    [f.  PBIG  sb2  +  -ISM.] 

1 1.  Professional  thievery  or  roguery.   Obs. 

1743  FIELDING  J.  Wild  i.  iii,  An  undeniable  testimony  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  Priggism.  Ibid.  iv.  iii,  While  one 
hath  a  roguery  (a  Priggism  they  here  call  it)  to  commit,  and 
another  a  roguery  to  defend. 

1 2.  (Sense  obscure.)   Obs. 

1754  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-Inn  Jrnl.  No.  86  At  a  Board  of 
Priggism  held  here,  it  was  pretty  warmly  debated .  .whether 
a  Gentleman  acquires  more  Honour  by  whoring  than  by 
gaming  ? 

3.  Priggishness. 

a  1805  A.  CARLYLE  Aittobiog,  481  The  minister,,  .an  old 
bachelor,.. who  had  such  a  mixture  of  odd  qualities  in  his 
composition,  such  as  priggism  and  pedantry,  with  the 
affectation  of  being  a  finished  gentleman.  1857  HUGHES 
7V;«  Broivn  i.  ii.  That  your  great  Mechanics  Institutes 
end  in  intellectual  priggism.  1891  Times  14  Oct.  13/6  The 
priggism  of  intellectual  pretension  is  the  one  unpardonable 
sin. 

Prighte,  prijte,  obs.  pa.  t.  ofPRiicn  v. 
tPri'gman.  Obs.     In  6  pryg-,  pridgeman. 
[f.  PRIG  z>.i  i  +  MAN  j£.i]    A  thief;  =  PBIG  s/>.3  2. 

1361  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab.  (1869)  3  A  Prygman  goeth 
with  a  stycke  in  hys  hand  like  an  idle  person.  His  propertye 
is  to  steale  cloathes  of  the  hedge.. or  els  filtch  Poultry. 
1567  DRANT  Horace  Epist.  u.  ii.  Hij,  A  pridgeman  from 
him  prjmilie  his  money  did  purloyne. 

fPri'gnet.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  an  irreg.  dim.  of 
PRIG  sb.2,  perh.  after  POSNET.]  A  small  prig  or 
brass  vessel. 

1570  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  228, 17  April.  .One  spittell. 
1J  prignetts  xij". 

t  Pri-g-penny.  St.  Obs.  [f.  PRIO  z/.i  3  + 
PENNY.]  One  who  prigs  or  haggles  for  pence; 
a  hard  bargainer. 

1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  vm.  Prol.  98  Sum  prig  penny,  sum 
pyk  thank  wyth  privy  promyt. 

t  Pri'gster.  Obs.    [f.  PBIG  z>.i  -i-  -STER.] 

1.  =  PBIG  sb.s  4  or  6. 

1688  SHADWELL  Sff.  Alsatia  HI.  38  If  you  meet  either  your 
Father,  or  Brother,  or  any  from  those  Prigsters,  stick  up  thy 
Countenance.  1714  C.  JOHNSON  Country  Lasses  v.  i,  Hah  ! 
Thou  art  a  very  pretty  metaphorical  pngster. 

2.  A  thief,  a  pilferer ;   =  PBIGGEB1. 

a  1807  G.  S.  CAREY  Song  '  Every  man  his  Mode '  v,  The 
Player's  a  Prigster  of  every  kind. 

Priis,  pnjs,  obs.  ff.  PRICE,  PRYS.  Priket(e, 
prikkett,  Prikle,  obs.  ff.  PRICKET,  PRICKLE. 

t  Prill,  J*.1  Obs.  [app.  related  to  \\.. pirla,  pirlo 
'a.  childes  top,  a  gig,  or  twirle'  (Klorio)  (cf. 
PIROUETTE),  and  prob.  to  PIBL  v.]  A  whirligig, 
or  top  that  one  spins. 

CI440  Promp  Pnn. 
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Frill  (pnl),j*.a  Now/0<ra/.  [A  phonetic  variant 
of  pirle,  Poui,  a  small  rill.  Cf.  PRILL  K.]  A  small 
stream  of  running-  water ;  a  rill. 


.itle)  Most  Approved  And  Long  experienced  Water-Workes. 
Containing  The  manner  of  Winter  and  Summer-drowning  of 
Medow  and  Pasture,  by  the  advantage  of  the  least  Riuer, 
,r  OK?,  fount  or  Water-prill  adiacent.  1862  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  VI.  464  Tints  of  orange-brown.. coloured  the  prill  of 
S%£t  /Tln5*in  cthv,  wavside-  '879  Miss  JACKSON 
khrofsh.  Word-bk.,  Prill,  a  streamlet  of  clear  water,  a  rill ; 


Arts 
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good  ore,  commonly  termed  prills.  1875  Ure's  Diet. 
II.  80  Detaching  from  each  piece  the  inferior  portion 
thus  forming  prill  or  best  dradge  ore. 

2.  Hence,  A  button  or  globule  of  metal  obtained 
by  assaying  a  specimen  of  ore  in  the  cupel.  U.  S. 
and  Colonies. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1880  J.  PERCY  Metallurgy,  Silver  ff 
Gold  i.  249  Examination  of  the  Silver  'Prills  for  Gold... 
One  or  more  of  the  '  prills  '  are  flattened  out  by  hammering, 
and  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  [etc.]. 

t  Prill,  sb.z,  obs.  variant  of  BRILL  sbl 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  145  Rhombus  squammosus 
..Turbut,  Bret-cock,  Bret,  or  Prill. 

t  Frill,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  a  variant  of  pirl, 
PURLW.  :  see  PRILL  sb.z]  intr.  To  flow,  spirt,  purl. 

1603  STOW  Surv.  xxx.  (ed.  2)  269  An  Image  .  .of  Diana,  and 
water  conuayd  from  the  Thames  prilling  from  her  naked 
breast  for  a  time. 

[Prill,  prile,  in  Rom.  Rose  1058,  app.  a  scribal 
error;  lioi  prill  ex  prick.] 

Prillion.  Mining,  dial.  [?  Related  to  PRILL 
sb.*,  or  to  prill  vb.  dial.  (Cornwall),  to  mix.]  An 
inferior  tin  extracted  from  the  slag. 

[1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  263  The  pillion  (for  so  all  Tin 
recovered  out  of  the  slags  is  called).  See  PILLION  3.]  1825 
HAMILTON  Diet.  Terms  of  Art,  Prillion,  in  Metallurgy,  tin 
extracted  from  the  slag  of  the  furnace  is  thus  named  in 
Cornwall.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1249  The  scoria  ..  are 
stamped  in  the  mill,  and  washed,  to  concentrate  the  tin 
grains  ;  and  from  this  rich  mixture,  called  pfillion,  smelted 
by  itself,  a  tin  is  procured  of  very  inferior  quality.  1892 
Black's  Guide  Cornwall  53  The  slag  is  pounded,  stamped, 
and  washed,  and  the  tin,  or  prillion,  extracted  from  it  is 
again  smelted. 

t  Prim,  sb.1  Obs.  Also  6  prym(me.  [Origin 
obscure  ;  the  sense  and  date  are  against  connexion 
with  PRIM  o.]  A  pretty  girl  or  young  woman; 
a  paramour. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  ofFolys  (1874)  I.  250  Than  must  he 
have  another  prymme  or  twayne.  1514  —  Cyt.  ff  Uplon- 
dyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  2  Aboute  all  London  there  was  no 
propre  prym  But  long  tyme  had  ben  famylyer  with  hym. 
CIS20  Bk.  MaydEmlyn  42  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  IV.  84  With 
suche  wordes  douse  Thys  lytell  prety  mouse  The  yonge 
lusty  prymme  She  coude  byte  and  whyne.  c  1530  Hicks. 
corner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  i8r,  I  would  that  hell  were  full 
of  such  prims,  As  Jane,  Kate,  Bess,  and  Sybil.  1573  G. 
HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  102  So  pretty  a  prim  of  every 
limme.  [1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Prim,  (2)  a  neat  pretty  girl. 
Yorksh.  (Obs.,  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)} 

Prim,  s6.2  Now  local,  [app.,  like  PRIMP, 
short  for  PBIM-PRINT.]  A  name  of  the  privet. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  33  Set  priuie  or  prim,  set  boxe 
like  him.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  n.  xliv,  How 
her  watchman,  arm'd  with  boughie  crest,  A  wall  of  prim 
hid  in  his  bushes  bears.  1629  PARKINSON  Paradisus  445 
Ligustrum  —  Primme  or  Priuet.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Prim,  privet,  spindle  tree,  Ligustrum  vulgare.  1845-50 
MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  137  The  prim  or  privet,  .is  found 
growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

Prim,  sb?  Obs.  or  dial.  [orig.  app.  a  slang  or 
cant  word.  Related  to  PRIM  a.  and  PRIM  v.,  q.  v.] 
A  formal,  precise,  or  'stuck-up'  person. 

01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Prim,  a  silly  empty 
starcht  Fellow.  1876  BLACKMORE  Cripps  III.  xii.  192  A 
prude,  or  a  prim,  she  would  never  wish  to  be. 

Prim,  si.*  rare.  [f.  PRIM  z>.]  The  act  of 
primming  or  screwing  up  the  mouth. 

a  1825  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  Htmlston  Tracts  II.  No.  31. 
:i  When.,  a  peculiar  prim  of  the  mouth  was  observed  in  the 
good  housekeeper,  the  subject  which  had  excited  these 
symptoms  was  never  pursued  any  further. 

Prim,  sb.6  dial.    (See  quot.) 

a  1825  FORBY  Voe.  E.  Anglia,  Prim,  very  small  smelts. 
So  called  at  Lynn,  where  the  smelts  are  remarkably  fine. 

Prim,  a.  [Goes  with  PRIM  si>.3  and  v.  :  see 
the  latter.]  Of  persons,  their  manner,  speech,  etc.  : 
Consciously  or  affectedly  strict  or  precise  ;  formal, 
stiff,  demure. 

1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Taller  No.  66  F  4  A  spruce  Mercer 
is  farther  off  the  Air  of  a  Fine  Gentleman,  than  a  downright 
Clown...  I  indeed  proposed  to  flux  him;  but  Greenhat 
answer'd,  That  if  he  recovered,  he'd  be  as  prim  and  feat  as 
ever  he  was.  1717  GAY  Begg.  Of.  n.  iv,  As  prim  and 
demure  as  ever  I  178.  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.,  Portrait, 
Tell  me,  ye  prim  adepts  in  Scandal's  school.  1806-7  J. 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hnm.  Life  (1826)  xvm.  vm.  148  'Ihe 
next  figure  is  that  of  a  prim  Miss  of  12  or  13.  1833  HT. 
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MARTINEAU  T.  Tynei.  to  Setting  his  lips  in  a  prim  form,    i 
18*8  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  I.  91  Pretty  fairish  for  a 
prim  Quakeress.     1885  BLACK  White  Heather  i,  His  cos. 
tume  was  somewhat  prim  and  precise. 

b.  Of  things:   formal,  regular,  stiff. 

1771  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertut's  Anecd.  Paint.  IV.  vii.  137 
The  garden  in  its  turn  was  to  be  set  free  from  its  prim 
regularity,  that  it  might  assort  with  the  wilder  country 
without.  1796  MORSF.  Ainer.  Geog.  I.  399  In  many  places, 
their  forest  trees  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  prim  hedge, 
than  of  timber.  1865  TROLLOPE  Be/toil  Est.  vii,  A  square 
prim  garden,  arranged  in  parallelograms. 

C.  Comb.,  as  prim-mouthed,  -seeming,  -set  adjs. 

'735  Prompter  21  Jan.  2/2  Will  she  give  Room  to  the    | 
prim-seeming  Wife.orthe  less-cautious  Widow?  1899  f^J/'". 
Gtu.  12  June  1/3  Then  Force  scarce  hid,  with  a  prim-set 
lip,  the  length  of  its  eager  tooth. 

Prim,  v.     [Prim  vb.,  prim  sb.3,  and  prim  adj., 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  end  of  the  I7th 
and  beginning  of  the  1 8th  c.,  the  vb.  being  evidenced    J 
in  1684,  the  sb.  a  1700,  and  the  adj.  in  1709.     The    I 
sb.  appears  first  as  a  cant  word,  and  in  this  capacity    ' 
it  may  have  been  used  before  the  vb.     But  the  latter    ' 
is  the  first  of  the  group  to  appear  in  Dictionaries  : 
see  quots.  1706  and  1721.     Johnson  knew  the  vb. 
(in  sense  2  b),  and  the  adjective.     (He  thought  the 
vb.  derived  from  the  adj.,  and  the  adj.  a  contraction 
o(  primitive.}] 

1.  intr.  (also  to  prim  it}.  To  assume  a  formal, 
precise,  or  demure  look  or  air ;  '  to  set  the  mouth 
conceitedly'  ;  prim  up,  to  bridle  up,  set  the  face  or 
mouth  firmly,  as  if  to  repel  familiarities. 

1684  OTWAY  Atheist  in,  A  vain,  pert,  empty  rogue,  That 
can  prim, dance,  lisp,  or  lie  very  much.  1703  Rules  Civility 
206  A  Lady  will  Prim  it,  or  bridle  it  up,  or  pull  off  her  Glove 
to  shew  a  fine  Hand.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Prim,  to  be  full  of 
affected  Ways,  to  be  much  conceited.  1711  BAILEY,  Prim, 
to  set  the  Mouth  conceitedly,  to  be  full  of  affected  ways. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  IV.  99,  I  therefore  wink'd  at 
her.  She  primm'd ;  nodded,  to  shew  she  took  me.  1781 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  22  Sept.,  Tell  dear  Kitty  not  to  prim 
up  as  if  we  had  never  met  before.  1893  G.  MEREDITH  Ld. 
Ormont  i,  They  mince  and  prim  and  pout,  and  are  sigh-away 
and  dying-ducky. 

2.  trans.  To  form  (the  face  or  mouth)  into  an 
expression  of  affected  preciseness  or  demureness; 
to  close  (the  lips)  primly. 

1706  E.  ~W**vWoodenWorldDhs.  (1708)44  The  Choicest 
Looking-Glass  in  Christendom  for  a  Country  Corridon  to 
prim  his  Phiz  by.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  III. 
350  She  prims  up  her  horse-mouth.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias 
n.  vii.  p  22  Primming  up  her  mouth  into  a  smile,  [she]  pro- 
mulgated this  comfortable  doctrine.  i8«6  SCOTT  Old  Mart. 
vii,  Her  arms  were  folded,  her  mouth  primmed  into  an 
expression  of  respect  mingled  with  obstinacy.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  IV.  iv,  Mark  also  the  Abtx!  Maury.  his  broad 
bold  face ;  mouth  accurately  primmed ;  full  eyes.  1876 
G.  MEREDITH  Beanch.  Career  III.  viii.  138  Rosamund 
primmed  her  lips  at  the  success  of  her  probing  touch. 

b.  '  To  deck  up  precisely,  to  form  into  an 
affected  nicety '  (J.) ;  chiefly  with  up,  out.  In  later 
use,  to  make  prim. 

I7«  RAMSAY  Tartaita  344  May  she.. Be  ridicul'd  while 
primm'd  up  in  her  scarf.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810) 
III.  iv.  36  When  she  was  primmed  out,  down  she  came  to 
him.  1860  HOLME  LEE  Leg.  fr.  Fairy  Land  5  So  Idle 
primmed  herself  up.  .and  went  out  in  the  finest  intentions. 
1863  —  Annie  WarleigKs  Fort.  III.  229  My  Gypsy., 
trimmed  and  pruned  and  primmed  in  the  likeness  of  a  wee 
Quakeress,  the  picture  of  precision  and  demure  obedience. 
1875  RUSKIN  Pars  Clav.  hi.  95  This  [church]  has  been  duly 
patched,  .and  primmed  up. 
Hence  Prrmming  vii.  sb.  and///,  a. 
1690  D'URFEY  Collin':  Walk  thro.  Land.  i.  36  Where 
primming  Sister,  Aunt,  or  Coz,  Tune  their  warm  zeal  with 
Hum  and  Buz.  i8a»  W.  IRVING  Bractb.  Hall  (1845)  368 
Mrs.  Hannah,,  .with  much  primming  of  the  mouth,  and 
many  maidenly  hesitations,  requested  leave  to  stay  behind. 
||  Prima T  (praiTna).  Typogr.  [a.  L.  prima 
(Ipagitta)  first  (page).]  The  page  of  printer's 
copy  on  which  a  new  sheet  begins  and  on  which 
the  first  word  of  the  sheet  is  marked. 

1880  JACOBI  Printers'  Vocab.  104  In  reading  [the  proofs 
of]  a  work  sheet  by  sheet,  the  first  word  of  the  ensuing 
signature  is  marked  by  the  reader  as  '  the  prima '. 

II  Prima  -  (prf  ma).  It.  fem.  otprimo  first,  used 
in  some  phrases,  chiefly  musical  (or  relating  to 
cards)  as  PHIMA  DONNA  ;  also  prima  buffa,  chief 
comic  singer  or  actress  ;  prima  viola,  first  viola ; 
prima  volta,  first  time  or  turn,  denoting  that  the 
passage  so  marked  is  to  be  played  the  first  time 
the  section  is  played,  but  omitted  when  it  is  re- 
peated, its  place  being  taken  by  that  marked  seconda 
volta.  See  also  PRIMA  VISTA. 
||  Prima,  in  L.  phrases :  see  PHIMA  FACIE. 
Primacy  (prai-masi).  Also  6  -tie.  [a.  OF. 
primacie  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.},  in  mod.F. 
primalie  (pron.  -sit),  ad.  med.L.  primdtia  (1174 
in  Hoveden)  for  earlier  primdtus  («-stem) :  see 
PRIMATE  sb:*\ 

1.  The  state  or  position  of  being  '  prime '  or  first 
in  order,  rank,  importance,  or  authority  ;  the  first  or 
chief  place ;  pre-eminence,  precedence,  superiority. 
•381  WYCLIF  Col.  i.  18  The  firste  bigetun  of  deede  men, 
that  he  be  holdinge  primacie  [glass  or  the  firste  dignyte]  in 
alle  thingis.  —  3  John  9  This  Diotropis,  that  loueth  for  to 
b«r«  primacye  [Vulg.  prtmatum)  in  hem,  receyueth  not  us. 
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1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Ltg.  149/2  The  ble.is.id  laurence  is  he  i 
that  after  Saynt  Stephen  ought  to  holde  the  prymacye. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abtft.  v.  (1882)  71,  1  grant  the  prince 
to  naue  the  soueraigntie  and  primacie  ouer  the  church 
of  God,  wilhin  his  dominions.  1614  RALEIGH  ffitt.  World 
11.  (1634)  282  In  after  times  Tyre  contended  with  Zidon  for 


PrimttU.  aYtn  BAMOW  P'tfft  'Suprem.  (1687)  3°  "IT""* 
are  several  kinds  of  Primacy,  . .  i.  A  Primacy  of  Worth 
or  Personal  Excellency.  *.  A  Primacy  of  Reputation  and 
Esteem.  3.  A  Primacy  of  Order,  or  bare  Dignity  and 
Precedence.  4.  A  Primacy  of  Power  or  Jurisdiction.  J79* 
BURNEY  Mem.  Mttaslasio  I.  341  All  this  theatrical  primacy 
.  .is  your  work.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  160  The  earlier 
appearance  and  established  primacy  of  the  Tuscan  poets. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  7  Apr.  4/4  The  position  of  primacy 
which  England  sustains  among  the  commercial  communities 
of  the  world. 

2.  Eccl.  The  first  place  or  leadership  in  spiritual 
matters  (sometimes  identified  with,  but  properly 
distinguished  from,  supremacy);  the  office,  dignity,   : 
or  authority  of  a  primate ;  spec,  the  chief  dignity 
in  an  ecclesiastical  province  :  cf.  PRIMATE  si.1  i. 

[1174  in  Roger  of  Hweden's  Chron.  (Rolls)  II.  59  Con- 
secrato  pallium  . .  dedit,  et  . .  primatiam  addidit.)  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  en.  v.  To  depriue  Lambert  of  Caunter- 
bury,  Of  primacy.  15*9  Stiff  lie.  to  King  (E.  E.T.S.)  36 
Bokes  which  write  agaynste  the  Popes  prymacie.  1514 
MORE  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I. 
App.  xlviii.  134  As  touching.. the  primatie  of  the  Pope,  I 
nothing  meddle  in  the  matter.  iss»  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech. 
(1884)  3  The  office  of  ane  Archbischop  and  general  prunacie 
of  this  kirk  of  Scotland.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  I.  111. 
(1636)  174  They  yeild  a  Primacie  to  the  Pope,  if  he  be 
Orthodox,  but  no  Supremacie.  1641 '  SMECTYMNUUS  '  Anna. 
(1653)  Post,  87  The  Archbishop  ..  spends  the  rest  of  his 
dayes  in  a  long  contention  . .  with  York  about  Primacie. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  H.  229  They  declared 
themselves  for  abolishing  the  Papal  authority  and  for  re- 
ducing the  Pope  to  the  old  Primacy  again.  1746  BERKELEY 
Let.  to  T.  Prior  12  Sept..  Wks.  r87i  IV.  3"  The  Primacy 
or  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  if  offered,  might  have  tempted 
me.  1833  Tracts  for  Times  No.  15.  5  Rome  has  ever  had 
what  is  called  the  primacy  of  the  Christian  Churches.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  v.  304  The  primacy  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Sigeric,  Bishop  of  Ramsbury.  1907  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  366 
Perhaps  about  the  time  (£250  B.C.]  began  the  hereditary 
primacy  of  Taoism  in  the  Chang  family. 
b.  The  ecclesiastical  province  or  see  of  a  primate. 

I5S«  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  3  Within  the  boundis 
of  al  our  hail  primacie  of  Scotland.  1807  G.  CHALMERS 
Caledonia  I.  in.  viii.  428  The  church  of  Dunkeld  appears 
to  have  formed  the  primacy  of  Dunkeld. 

II  Prima  donna  (prrma,  prai'ma  d^'na).  PI. 
prime  donne,  (prima  donnas).  [It.  (prf-ma 
do'nna)  '  first  lady '.]  The  first  or  principal  female 
singer  in  an  opera. 

[1768  [W.  DONALDSON]  Life  Sir  B.  Satskull  II.  viii.  53 
So  great  is  the  infatuation  of  playing,  and  the  secret  satis- 
faction of  being  the  prima  of  a  Company  so  prevalent,  that 
[etc.).]  i8i»  SOUTHEY  Lett.,  to  Miss  Barker  3  May,  An 
author,  like  aprima  donna,  has  a  sort  of  dignity  from  appear- 


PRIMALTY. 

loading  and  care  of  the  cargo;  also  called  hat- 
money;  now  merely  a  percentage  addition  to  the 
freight,  paid  to  ihe  owners  or  freighters  of  the  vessel. 
(i»97  Boston  Customs  Ace.  Customs,  K.  R.  Bd.  5  No.  5 
lioiso  (P.  R.  O.),  In  frectagio  pro  .lij.  saccis  et  .xx.  petrts 
lane . .  et  in  louwagip  dictarum  fanarum  et  in  loadesmanagio 
.lxxj.s...ltem  in  primagio  .ij.  s.)  1540  Act  y  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  14  A  piece  of  flemmishe  mony  called  an  Lngly.be  lor 
lodemanage  and  for  primage  of  euery  fardell  of  wollen 
clothe.  1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten  I.  iii.  4/2  And  re- 
ceaue  before  hand,  each  man  twenty  foure  millreyes,.. 
as  also  primage,  &  certaine  tunnes  fraught.  1661  MARVELL 
Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  68,  I  baue  spoke  with  Mr.  Porter, 
who  assures  me  he  hath  giuen  order  to  stop  the  Primage, 
loadage  [etc.].  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  7 3  In  Lleuof  all 
.  .petty  Port  charges,  it  is  usual  at  some  Places  to  pay  5  per 
Cent  calculated  on  the  Freight,  and  5  per  Cent  more  for 
Primage  to  the  Captain.  1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  'I  rode 
134  Primage,  an  allowance  to  masters  of  vessels  for  the  use 
of  cables  and  ropes,  and  to  mariners  for  their  assistance  in 
loading  and  unloading  cargoes.  i88a  ]Anm\.\.Coxnting-ho. 
Diet,  (1893),  Primage,  a  small  contribution,  usually  about 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  the  freight,  formerly  paid  to  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  for  taking  care  of  the  cargo  :  but  which 
is  now  regularly  charged  as  an  addition  to  the  freight,  and 
applied  to  the  shipowner's  benefit. 
2.  A  small  duty  formerly  paid  to  a  local  society 
of  pilots,  as  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Also  attrib. 

1606  Mariners'  Charter  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789) 
II.  700  An  ancient  duetie  heretofore.. paid  to  the  Compame, 
Misterie,  Brotherhood,  and  Society  [the  Maister,  Pilous, 
and  Seamen  of  the  Trinitie  House  of  N  ewcastle  upon '1  yne), 
called  Primage,  that  is  to  say,  id.  of  everie  tunn  of  wine, 
oile,  and  other  goods.,  rated,  .by  thetunn  [etc.].  1789  BRAND 
ibid.  714  Primage  is  still  paid  to  this  society  [of  Pilots)  at 
two-pence  per  ton.  Ibid.  31  note.  The  primage  book  of 
,  the  Trinity-House  of  Newcastle.  [Abolished  on  the  Tyne 
in  1865,  on  formation  of  the  '  Pilotage  Board '.] 
Primage-'.  Engineering,  [f.  PRIME  K.I  6.] 
The  amount  of  water  carried  off  suspended  in  the 
steam  from  a  boiler. 

1881  J.  HILL  in  Metal  World  8  Oct.  342  Experience  shows 
,  that  steam  always  carries  a  certain  percentage  of  water  in 
suspension  as  it  rises  from  the  body  of  water  of  which  it 
is  formed. ..The  water  so  suspended  in  the  steam  is  known 
as  water  entrained  or  as  primage.  1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  It 
is  estimated.. usually  as  a  percentage.. as,  a  primage  of 
three  per  cent. 

Primal  (prai-mal),  a.     [ad.  med.L.  frimal-is 
(1485  in  Du  Cange),  f.  L.  primus  first :  see  -AL.] 
1.  Belonging  to  the  first  age  or  earliest  stage  j 
original,  pristine  J  primitive,  primeval. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  lit.  iii.  37  Oh  my  offence  is  ranke,  it 
smels  to  heauen,  It  hath  the  primall  eldest  curse  vpon  't,  A 
Brothers  murther.  1606  —  Ant.  I,  Cl.  i.  iv.  41.  1615  Marr. 
t,  Wiving  iii.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (MalhJ  III.  258  The  primal 
blessing.  Increase  and  multiply.  1784  COWPF.K  Task  \.  364 
See  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread  Before  he  eats  it— Tis  the 


Diet.  Mas.  II.  509/1  [In  an  Opera]  the  First  Woman  (Prima 
donna)  was  always  a  high  Soprano.  1887  J.  A.  F.  MAITLAND 
in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XII.  274/1  In  managing  recalcitrant 
prime  donne  and  other  mutinous  persons. 

PrimaetiaLL,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PRIMITIAL. 

Primffival,  etc. :  see  PRIMEVAL,  etc. 

II  Prima  facie  (prai-ma  f?''JjiO,  adv.  and  adj. 
phr.  [L.  prima  facie  at  first  sight  (M.  Seneca), 
facie,  ablative  oi fades  face.  Formerly  anglicized, 
after  F.  de  prime  face,  ' at '  or  'of  prime  face ' : 
see  PRIME  a.  9  c.] 

A.  adv.  At  first  sight;    on  the  face  of  it;  as 
appears  at  first  without  investigation. 

c  I4*>  (?)  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Cods  157  Here,  prima  facie,  to 
vs  he  doth  apere  That  he  hath  offendyd— no  man  can  sey 
nay.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  55  A  Phisi- 
ognomer  by  chance.. was  demanded  what  (Prima  facie) 
he  thought  of  Socrates.  1614  BEDELL  Lett.  vii.  115  And 
indeed,  prima  facie  they  haue  reason.  17*6  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  xiii.  196  Such  actual  possession  is,  prima  facie, 
evidence  of  a  legal  title  in  the  possessor.  1883  Law  Rep. 
1 1  Q.  B.  Div.  597  The  plaintiff  has  been  defamed,  and  has 
prima  facie  a  cause  of  action. 

B.  adj.  Arising  at  first  sight ;  based  or  founded 
on  the  first  impression. 

Prima  facie  case  (Law),  a  case  resting  on  prima  facie 
evidence. 

1800  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  50  This  Gazette  is  said  by 
lawyers  and  judges  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice,  of  matters  of  State  and  of  public  acts  of  the  govern, 
ment.  1864  Spectator  16  Apr.  440/2  Doubtless  ..  there  is 
stArimd  facie  reason  for  his  suggestion.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Gram.  Assent  it.  vL  174  \priinafacie  assent  is  an  assent 
to  an  antecedent  probability  of  a  fact,  not  to  the  fact  itself. 
1895  L.  J.  KAY  in  Law  Times  Rtp.  LXXIII.  624/1  It  lies 
upon  the  plaintiff  to  make  out  a  primd  facie  case. 

So  ||  Prima  fronte  (prai'ma  frjvnU')  adv.  phr. 
[L.  (Quintil.)  ;  fronte,  ablative  of  from,  frontem, 
forehead,  front],  at  first  appearance,  on  the  face 
of  it 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rn.  Wks.  V.  299  To  make  a  revolution 
is  a  measure  which,  primafronle,  requires  an  apology. 

Primage  J  (prai-meda;).  [Known  first  in  med. 
(Anglo-)L.  form primagium  (see  -AGE)  ;  of  obscure 
origin  :  cf.  PRIMEGILT.  Hence  mod.F.  primage 
(1771  in  Diet.  TrA/oujc).] 

1.  A  customary  allowance  formerly  made  by  the 
shipper  to  the  master  and  crew  of  a  vessel  for  the 


i    error  of  philosophical  speculators. 

2.  Of  first  rank,  standing,  or  importance ;  chief, 
principal ;  fundamental,  essential. 

1811  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  xlvii,  He.  .left  the  primal  city  of 

i    the  land.     1814  WORDSW.  Ejccurs.  ix.  244  The  primal  duties 

'    shine  aloft— like  stars.   1878  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  1. 201 

The  great  questions  of  policy  which  appeal  to  the  primal 

truths  and  laws  of  our  nature. 

f8.  =  PRIMATIAL  i.    Cf.  PRIMALTY.  Obs.  rare-*. 

1543  Harding's  Chron.  cii.  v.  Whiche  the  byshop  Adrian, 
anone  hastily  Graunted  him  then,  by  Dulles  written  papal, 
Lambert  depriuyng  of  his  sea  primal. 

4.  Ceol.  The  name  given  by  H.  D.  Rogers  to  the 
earliest  or  lowest  member  of  the  palaeozoic  strata  of 
the  Appalachian  chain,  and  to  the  period  at  which 
this  was  deposited. 

1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Geol.  Pennsylv.  II.  II.  749  These 
periods ..  are  the  Primal,  Auroral,  Matinal,  Levant,  Surgent 
[etc.].  1859  in  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms. 

6.  Biol.  Pertaining  to  the  Primalia,  a  third 
kingdom  of  organized  beings,  comprising  those 
least  specialized,  not  recognized  as  being  distinctly 
either  animal  or  vegetable  (proposed  by  T.  B.  Wilson 
and  J.  Cassin,  1863) ;  cf.  PROTISTA. 

[i8«3  T.  B.  WILSON  4-  j.  CASSIN  in  Prix.  Acad.  Nai.Sc. 
Philad.  116,  i.  The  Reproductive  Organs  are  first  specialized 
in  the  kingdom  Primalia.}  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Primal. 

6.  Comb.,  as  primal-torn  adj.,  firstborn. 

1874  T.  HARPER  Peace  through  Truth  Ser.  n.  1.  60  The 
physical  light  of  heaven,  primal-bora  of  all  the  things  of 

Primality  (praimse-liti).  rare.  [f.  PRIMAL  + 
-ITY  :  cf.  PBIMALTY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  primal ;  with  //.  that  which  is  primal. 

1670  BAXTER  Cure  Ch.  Div.  234  As  CampenelU  saith,  The 
abuse  of  the  Potestative  Primality  is  Tyranny,  the  abuse  of 
the  Intellective  Primality  is  Heresie,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
Volitive  Primality  is  Hypocrisie.  1846  T.  W.  JEXKVN 
Baxter's  Wks.  Pref.  Ess.  51  The  perspicacity  necessary  foi 
detecting  the  trinal  '  primalities '  as  they  develope  them, 
selves  in  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe. 

Pri-mally,  adv.  [f.  PRIMAL  +  -LY  2.]  Origin- 
ally, primitively ;  first  in  order. 

1875  RUSKIN  fan  Clav.  Iviii.  296  The  carry-ing  out  of  tk 
primally  accepted  laws  of  Obedience  and  Ecor,°my-     1887 
E.  P.  POWELL  Heredity  fr.  God  146  Pnmally,  Adam  was 
perfect,  morally  and  physically. 

t  Prrmalty.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  prunalte, 
-ante.  [a.  OF.  primalle,primaute,  ad.  L.  type  "prt- 
malitdt-tm :  see  PRIMAL  and  -TV.]  -  PRIMACY  a. 


PRIMAR, 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  138  pe  kirke  6f  Scotland 
to  Canterbirie  ore  se  Obliged  ]>am  &  band,  as  to  ber  prl- 
malte  [Fr.  cum  alprimalU}.  Ibid.  283  Forto  gyue  ansuere 
Roberd  of  Wynchelse  Studied  how  he  mot  were  alle  his 
primaute  [Fr.  primacye}. 

t  Pri'mar,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  (exc.  Hist.).  Also  7  -er. 
[ad.  L.  primarius,  f.  primus  first.]  The  principal 
of  a  college  or  university. 

(In  the  Scottish  colleges,  as  in  Germany, primarius  occurs 
in  early  Latin  documents  in  the  sense  of  Principal.  In 
a  document  of  7  Feb.  1539,  the  first  head  of  St.  Mary  s 
College,  St.  Andrews,  is  designated  by  Archbp.  Beaton  Pn- 
marius,  but  in  one  three  days  later  is  styled  Principali? 


Divinity'.  In  St.  Leonard's  College,  Primarius  is  frequent 
in  the  I7th  c. ;  and  at  Edinburgh  in  the  iyth  c.  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  regular  Latin  form :  see  the  extracts  from 
the  Register  of  1664  and  later,  in  Append.  II  and  III  to 
Alex.  Bower's  Hist,  of  the  University,  1817.) 

i6ao  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1848)  II.  370  Be  the  erection  and 
foundation  of  the  said  college,  the  primar  is  appoyntlt  to 
teache  divinitie.  1649  BP.  GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1702)  54  As  for 
the  College  of  Edinburgh, . .  Mr.  John  Adamson,  primer 
thereof,  was  furious  enough  in  their  Cause.  1646-62  T. 
CRAUFURD  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.  (1808)91  The  Primar's  charge, 
who  before  had  been  Rector  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  was 
divided;  the  Council  and  Ministers  chuseing  Mr  Andrew 
Ramsay,  Minister,  to  be  Rector  of  the  University  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  and  Mr  Patrick  Sands,  Primar  of  the 
Philosophy  College.  1693  SLEZER  Theatrmn  Scotix  28  In 
it  [Aberdeen  Univ.]  there  is  a  Primar  or  Principal,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  a  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law.  [i8w>  j?q*. 
ff 'Commission  St.  Andrews,  The  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College  is  Primarius  Professor  of  Divinity.]  1907  C.  G. 
M°CRIE  Confess.  Ch.  Scot.  iii.  83  In  one  of  his  lectures  when 
Primar  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

So  f  Frima'riat  Obs.,  the  office  of  principal. 

1646-62  T.  CRAUFURD  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.  (1808)  97  The 
Citie-Council. .  unanimouslie  set  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  John 
Adamson.  .to  succeed  to  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  in  the  Primariat. 

fPri'mar,  a.  Sc.  06s.  [f.  L.  primari-us,  f. 
frim-us first :  see -A» 2.]  First;  =  PRIMARY  a.  I, 
PRIMER  a.  \,  PRIMITIVE  a.  I. 

1721  RAMSAY  To  Music  Club  7  The  primar  speech  with 
notes  harmonious  clear. 

Primare,  obs.  esp.  Sc.  form  of  PRIMER  sl/.l 

Primariau  (praime»Tian).  U,  S.  rare.  [f. 
as  PRIMARY  a.  +  -AN.  ]  A  pupil  in  a  primary  school ; 
a  member  of  the  primary  class. 

1883  Education^.  S.)  III.  637  As  important  for  a  pri- 
marian  to  develop  a  keen  perception. 

Primarily  (prai-marili),  adv.  [f.  PRIMARY  a. 
+  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  the  first  order  in  time  or  temporal  sequence  ; 
at  first,  in  the  first  instance,  firstly ;  originally. 

1631  GOUGE  Gods  Arrows  in.  §  2,  182  Amalek,  the  man. . 
fiom  whom  the  name  was  primarily  taken.  1853  ROBERTSON 
Serin.  Ser.  m.  xiv.  170  which  originated  primarily  in  the 
oriental  schools  of  philosophy.  18^7  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  657  These  men,  although  primarily  Africans,  had  by 
their  deportation  from  Africa  in  the  course,  in  some  cases, 
of  only  one  generation,  lost  the  power  of  resistance  to  the 
deadly  malarial  climate  their  forefathers  possessed. 

fb.  In  its  primary  or  original  sense  or  first 
meaning  ;  as  first  used,  in  its  first  intention,  rare. 
1617  DONNE  Serm.,  Ps.  Iv.  19  (1661)  III.  99  Elohim 
..a  name  primarily  rooted  in  power  and  strength.  1640 
J.  STOUGHTON  Def.  <y  Distrib.  Divinity  \.  8  Signifying 
primarily  habits  of  the  understanding.  1724  A.  COLLINS 
Gr.  Ctir.  Relig.  42  Literally,  obviously,  and  primarily  under- 
stood. Ibid.  265  In  interpreting  the  celebrated  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  [he]  refers  it  primarily  to  the  Prophet's  own  Son. 
2.  With  reference  to  other  than  temporal  order : 
In  the  first  place,  first  of  all,  pre-eminently,  chiefly, 
principally ;  essentially. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  66  Because  it  issueth 
immediately,  and  primarily  from  the  forme,  or  essence. 
a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  880  The  Apocalyps  is  properly 
and  primarily  the  Gentiles  Prophecy, ..  and  of  the  Jews  but 
by  accident  and  coincidence  only.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
m.  162  The  World  was  not  made  Primarily,  nor  Solely  for 
the  use  of  Man.  1719  WATERLAND  Vind.  Christ's  Div.  183 
The  Father  is  primarily,  and  the  Son  secondarily,  or  imme- 
diately, Author  of  the  World.  1825  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton 
(1887)  17  Their  hostility  was  primarily  not  to  popery  but  to 
tyranny.  1859  MILL  Liberty  iii.  (1865)  33/1  It  is  desirable, 
in  short,  that  in  things  which  do  not  primarily  concern 
others^  individuality  should  assert  itself. 
Primariness  (prei-marines).  [f.  PRIMARY  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  primary. 
1687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  355  That . .  which  is  peculiar 
and  discriminative  must  be  taken  from  the  Primariness  and 
Secondariness  of  the  Perception.  1854  RUSKIN  Lect.  Archil. 
Add.  121  From  a  confusion  of  the  idea  of  essentialness  or 
primariness  with  the  idea  of  nobleness. 

Primarize  (prei-mareiz),  v.  rare—1,  [f.  PRI- 
MARY a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  primary;  inquot. 
to  convert  into  primary  (crystalline)  rocks. 

"834-5  J.  P"'!-I-'PS  >"  Encycl.  Metrop.Vl.  555/1  Have  many 
repetitions  of  igneous  action  primarized,  to  use  Mr.  Cony- 
beare's  remarkable  expression,  strata  of  all  ages,  secondary 
and  tertiary,  which  happened  to  be  the  lowest  at  the  points 
of  action  ? 

Primary  (prei-mari),  a.  and  sb.    [ad.  L.  pri- 
m&ri-us  of  the  first  rank,  chief,  principal,  f.  primus 
first :  see  PRIME  a.  and  -ARY  l.J 
A.  adj.    I.  General  senses. 

1.  Of  the  first  order  in  time  or  temporal  sequence ; 
earliest,  primitive,  original. 

1471  UIPLKY  Comf,  AlcA,  IX,  V.  in  Ashm.  T/ttat,  Chan, 
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Brit.  (1652)  174  Fyrst  thou  them  Putrefye  Her  prymary    | 
qualytes  destroying  utterly.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,    j 
Ep-  357    Besides  this  originall,  and   primary  foundation,    , 
divers  others  have  made  impressions  according  unto  dif-    i 
ferent  ages  and  persons.    1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.    I 
I.  107  So  we  grant  that  primary  antiquity  is  a  sure  note  of 
truth.     1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  i.  (1872)  3  Let  us  look  ..at 
the  Hero  as  Divinity,  the  oldest  primary  form  of  Heroism. 
1855  H.  SPENCER  Priiic.  Psychol.  u.  xvi.  273  In  the  order  of 
constructive  thought,  the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  is 
primary,  and  that  of  pressure  secondary. 
2.  Of  the  first  or  highest  rank  or  importance ; 
that  claims  the  first  consideration ;  principal,  chief. 


(1640)270, 1  meaneof  a  primary  necessity,  of  a  necessity  lobe 
beleeved  Defide.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V,  vl.  Wks.  1813 
VI.  106  The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders 
is  to  separate  men  from  the  world.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm. 
Ser.  III.  ii.  (1872)  Introd.  16  Every  apostle,  in  his  way,  assigns 
to  faith  a  primary  importance.  1883  H.  SPENCER  in  Contemp. 
Rev.  XLIII.  1 1  The  primary  use  of  work  is  that  of  supplying 
the  materials  and  aids  to  living  completely. 

3.  Of  the  first  order  in  any  series,  sequence,  or 
process,  esp.  of  derivation  or  causation :  with 
various  shades  of  meaning,  a.  Not  subordinate 
to  or  derived  from  something  else ;  original ; 
independent;  often  with  the  connotation  Having 
something  else  derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  it ; 
fundamental,  radical.  (Cf.  PRIMITIVE  a.  3.) 

a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  xi.  (1640)  102  Their  faith. .was  not 
the  principle  and  primary  cause  of  his  mercy.  1656  tr. 
Hobbes's  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  81  That  order  of  speech 
which  begins  from  primary  or  most  universal  propositions, 
which  are  manifest  of  themselves,  and  proceeds  by  a.. com- 
position of  propositions  into  syllogisms.  1762  KAMES  Elem. 
Crit.  ii.  §5  (1833)  43  The  emotions  produced.. may.  .be 
termed  secondary,  being  occasioned  either  by  antecedent 
emotions  or  antecedent  passions,  which  in  that  respect  may  be 
termed  primary.  1766  BLACKSTONEC07K/«.  1 1.  xx.  309 Original, 
or  primary  conveyances,  .are  those  by  means  whereof  the 
benefit  or  estate  is  created  or  first  arises.  1789  W.  BUCHAN 
Dom.  Med.  xxv.  (i  790)  249  Sometimes  it  is  a  primary  disease, 
and  at  other  times  only  a  symptom  of  some  other  malady. 
1826  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II.  95/1  Words,  in  their  origin, 
have  a  natural  or  primary  sense.  The  accidental  associa- 
tions . .  afterwards  give  to  that  word  a  great  number  of 
secondary  meanings.  1868  LOCKYER  £/««.  Astron.  v.  xxxiii. 
(1879)  190  The  Sun.. gives  us  the  primary  division  of  time 
into  day  and  night.  1874  DAVIDSON  Hebr.  Gram.  (1892)  3 
The  first  line  exhibits  the  three  primary  vowel  sounds  a  i  u. 

b.  Not  involving  intermediate  agency;   direct, 
immediate,  first-hand. 

1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  GoularCs  Wise  Vieillard  193  We 
call  them  immortall..:  first  by  reason  of  their  essence, 
which  is  spiritual!  and  originarie,  or  primarie  from  God  the 
giuer  of  it.  a  1655  VINES  Lord's  Supf.  11677)  279  The 
schoolmen  distinguish  between  the  primary  and  per  se 
effects  . .  and  these  that  are  per  accidens.  1831  BREWSTER 
Nat.  Magic  ix.  (1833)  222  The  direct  or  primary  echoes  from 
each  reflecting  surface  reach  the  ear  in  succession.  1849 
NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  211  When  a  substance  yields  uncom- 
bined  and  unaltered  at  the  electrodes,  those  bodies  which 
have  been  separated  by  the  electric  current,  then  the  results 
may  be  considered  as  primary.  1901  Daily  Chron.  9  Dec. 
3/3  Poverty,  due  to  absolute  deficiency  of  money  income, 
is  called  '  primary  ',  and  comprises  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  population. 

c.  Belonging  to  the  first  in  a  series  of  successive 
divisions  or   branchings;    constituting   the   main 
undivided  body,  or  its  first  divisions  or  branches. 

1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  207  The  large  primary 
branches  of  the  carotid  artery.  1835  HENSLOW  Princ.  Bot. 
I.  I.  iii.  63  The  primary  nerves  branch  off  from  it  on  either 
side,  throughout  its  whole  length.  1868  OWEN  Vertcbr. 
Anim.  III.  119  The  primary  cerebral  convolutions  in  the 
hoofed  Mammals  have  a  general  disposition.  1877  F. 
HEATH  Fern  W.2i  In  compound  fronds. .the  mid-rib  of  the 
frond,  is  called  the  primary  rachis. 

d.  Belonging  to  the  first  stage  in  a  process  of 
compounding   or  combination ;    constituting    the 
ultimate  or  simpler  constituents  of  which  a  more 
complex  whole  is  made  up  ;  elementary. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  2  Compound  bodie_s 
are  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  simple  substances  with  each  other. 
..Others  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
compound  bodies  with  each  other. .  .The  first  of  these  kinds 
of  compounds  I  call  Primary  Compounds ;  to  the  second  I 

S've  the  name  of  Secondary  Compounds.  1813  SIR  H. 
AVY  Agric.  Chein.  (1814)  123  To  ascertain  the  primary 
elements  of  the  different  vegetable  principles,  and  the  pro* 
portions  in  which  they  are  combined.  1855  Ortfs  Circ.  Sc., 
Chem.  2  When  two  atoms  of  different  kinds  unite  to  form  a 
third  or  compound  atom,.. they  may  be  called  elementary 
or  primary  atoms.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  100  He 
descends  into  the  primary  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

II.  Special  and  technical  senses. 
4.  Connected  with  sense  I. 

a.  Geol  Of  the  first  or  earliest  formation  ;  for- 
merly applied  to  crystalline  rocks,  as  having  been 
formed  before  the  appearance  of  life  on  the  earth 
(=  PRIMITIVE  a.  7)  ;  now,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lowest  series  of  strata,  including  all  the  sedimentary 


formations  up  to  the  Permian  (-=  PALEOZOIC). 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  192  Rocks  |_- 
generally  divided  by  geologists  into  two  grand  divisions, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  primary  and  secondary. . . 
The  primary  rocks  are  composed  of  pure  crystalline  matter, 
and  contain  no  fragments  of  other  rocks.  1829  BAKEWELL 
in  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  44  [Lehman)  inferred  that  the 
lower  rocks  were  formed  prior  to  the  creation  of  animals, 


PRIMARY. 

and  he  gave  them  the  name  of  primitive  or  primary,  and 
distinguished  the  upper  by  the  name  of  secondary.  1845 
J.  PHILLIPS  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  VI.  560/2  In  England., 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  and  primary  limestone,  and  quartz 
rocks,  are  almost  unknown.  1854  BREWSTER  More  IVorlds 
iii.  44  The  Primary  formations  consist  of  granite  rocks,  trap, 
syenite,  and  porphyry.  1871  LYIU.L  Student's  Elem.  Geol. 
viii.  (1884)  105  Tabular  view  of  the  FossiliferousStrata.  .Post. 
Tertiary.. Tertiary  or  Cainozoic.  .Secondary  or  Mesozoic.. 
Primary  or  Palaeozoic  [containing  the  formations]  19  Permian 
[to]  30  Lower  Laurentian.  Ibid,  xxiii.  344  It  has  at  length 
been  made  clear  that  the.  .Permian  rocks  are  more  con- 

'ian    with    the 


a 

b.  Biol.  Belonging  to  or  directly  derived  from 
the  first  stage  of  development  or  growth,  and  (often) 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  structure 
(cf  ,  ay  Cf.  PRIMITIVE  a.  8  a. 

V       a  CARPENTER  A  nim.  Phys.  ,4  This  membrane  is  termed 
.  "^  .  ^___ 


they  are  the  result  of  transmutations  of  pre-existing  tissues. 


uiiiiurui  LI»UC,  out  vi  vviin.il  by  diverse  development  of  its 
layers  these  tissue-systems  have  their  origin;  this  tissue., 
which  is  not  yet  differentiated  may  be  termed. -Primary 
Tissue.  Hid.  117  This  tissue  is  termed  Primary  Meristem 
. .  because  it  presents  the  primary  condition  of  the  tissue, 
out  of  which  the  different  forms  of  the  permanent  tissue  are 
successively  formed.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  119 
The  primary  cortex  consists  essentially  of  parenchyma  in 
which  isolated  cellsof  a  peculiar  character  may  often  be  found. 

c.  Primary  amputation    (Surg.*),    amputation 
performed  before  inflammation  supervenes. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  289  Primary  amputa- 
tion 2  inches  below  elbow.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Primary 
amputation,  amputation  performed  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  an  accident,  before  inflammation  has  had 
time  to  supervene. 

d.  Primary  education  or  instruction,  that  which 
begins  with  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  know- 
ledge :   used  as  an  inclusive  designation  of  that 
provided  for  the  children   liable   to  compulsory 
attendance.    Primary  school,  one  at  which  such 
instruction  is  given  ;  so  primary  scholar. 

1802  Times  27  Apr.,  The  Paris  journals . .  are  full  of  a  plan, 
brought  forward  by  Fourcroy,  for  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools,  which  is  not  interesting  to  an  English 
reader.  1828  WEBSTER,  Primary. . .  3.  Elemental  i  intended 
to  teach  youth  the  first  rudiments ;  as,  primary  schools. 
1861  M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Educ.  France  2  M.  Magin,  now 
Inspector-General  of  primary  instruction,  and  formerly 
Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Nancy.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ. 
xx.  (1876)  264  The  German  emigrants  . . ,  most  of  whom  are 
fairly  possessed  of  primary  education,  are  much  more  handy 
than  those  who  come  from  states  where  equal  care  is  not 
taken.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  Pref.  6  The  boys  and  girls 
who  pass  through  an  ordinary  primary  school 

e.  Primary  assembly  or  meeting,  a  gathering  at 
which  a  preliminary  selection  of  candidates  for 
election,  or  of  delegates,  is  effected;  spec,  in  U.S., 
a  general  meeting  of  the  voters  belonging  to  a  party 
in  an  electiondistrict,  for  these  purposes;  soprimary 
election,  an  election  at  a  primary  meeting.    See  B.  6. 

1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1847)  V.  xviii.  iiTThe  privilege 
of  electing  members  for  the  legislature  was  taken  away  from 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  confined  to  the  colleges  of 
delegates.  Their  meetings  were  called  the  Primary  Assem- 


delegates  to  attend  a  '  nominating  cwn»....«w..  .     -.•- 

ness  Of  this  nominating  convention  is  to  decide  on  the  party 
candidates.  .      . 

5.  Connected  with  sense  2.    Primary  feather, 
one  of  the  large  flight-feathers  of  a  bird  s  wing, 
growing  from  the  manus.    t  Primary  humours 
(ois.),  the  '  cardinal  humours ' :  see  HUMOUR  sb.  2  b. 
Primary  wings  (of  an  insect)  :  see  quot.  1826. 

1621  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  I.  i.  u.  ii.  =i  To  maintame  those 
foure  first  primary  Humors.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  556  We 
cannot  admit,  .that  the  hypothesis  of  four  primary  humours 
..was  already  established  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 
1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  374  External  anatomy  of 
insects . .  A  la  superiores  velprimarix  (the  upper  or  primary 
wings).  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  i.  vii.  (1852)  137  When  these 
birds  [Scissor-beaks]  are  fishing,  the  advantage  of  the  long 
primary  feathers,  .in  keeping  them  dry,  is  very  evident. 

6.  Connected  with  sense  3.    a.  Primary  colours : 
see  COLOUR  sb.  2. 

1612  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exm.  \.  xxiii.  79  Blacke,  white,  and 
yealow  according  to  Aristotle  are  the  foure  primary  or 
principall  colours.  1671  NEWTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5095 
That  Colour  is  Primary  or  Original,  which  cannot  by  any 
Art  be  changed,  and  whose  Raysare  alike  refrangible.  1822 
IMISON  Sc.  t,  Art  (ed.  Webster)  I.  248  The  separation  of 
primary  colours  of  light.  1848  WORNUM  in  Left.  Paint.  21 
note,  Although  there  are  but  three  primitive  colours,  pair 
have  nine.  These  are-yellow,  red,  blue,  which  are  primary , 
orange,  purple,  green,  which  are  secondary,  being  compounds 
of  the  primaries  [etc.].  1876  BERNSTEIN  Fwe  Senses  109 
These  three  colours,  red,  green,  and  violet,  are  now  received 
as  primary  colours?  because  they  are  the  gg*1*?"" 
colours  in  the  spectrum  which,  when  combined,  produce 
a  nearly  perfect  white.  1879  Caaeltt  Techn.  Educ.  HI.  178 
The  prunary  or  simple,  and  the  secondary  or  mixed  co  ours. 
b.  Primary  qualities  (in  Phtlos.}  :  see  qnots. 

1656  STANLEY  HM.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  i8i/'  In  Sensibles, 


PRIMARY. 


original  or  primary  Qualities  of  Ho<ly,  which  I  think  we 
may  observe  to  produce  simple  Ideas  in  us,  viz.  siuditT 
txtension,  Figure,  Motion,  or  Rest,  and  Number?  ,8,0 

rir™  Tr*"  "•"'  *•"•  !i  "'  "•  «  The  line  which  I  would 
draw  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  this;  that 
the  former  necessarily  involve  the  notion  of  extension,  and 
consequently  of  externality  or  outness  ;  whereas  the  latter 

?£  X  £T£'Ved  M  thc  unknown  «»«»  ofTnown  senla 
lions.  1856  riDRRiER  fnsl.  Metafh.  v.  v.  (ed  2)  ,,8  I  is 

hat'we  are'  mTP'''°''S'-  "^  "?'  '"rough  our  sentation* 
matted  rh  ^  ac.?ua'nled  w"h  the  primary  qualities  of 


them,  might 


o.  Primary  planets,  those  planets  which  revolve 

directly  around  the  sun  as  centre,  as  distinguished 

om   the  secondary  planets  or  satellites,  which 

revolve  around  primary  ones,  t  See  also  qn 

• 


P'anets' 

d.  Primary  rainbow,  the  rainbow  produced  by 
he  simplest  series  of  refractions  and  reflexions; 

the  inner  and  usually  brighter  when  two  are  seen 

1793  STURGES  in  Pkil.    Tram.   LXXXIII     i    In    this 
shower  two  primary  rainbows  appeared.     18.5    I    SMITH 

seen  afon'e  kenPr'fmafry°-r  "?»•"**.£  which  is  commonTy 
seen  alone,  is  part  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  41° 

e.  Cryst.   =  PRIMITIVE  a.  5  b. 

««»3  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  75  These  secomlarv 

S   V      ^OTW^01111"1'   ^'^        "*'     R'CHARDSON 

,  ?/•  v-  (I85S)  85  We  can  invariably,  by  a  careful  dissect! 
'"'*  fr°m  ita 
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that  either  of  these  groups,  as  we  now 

luPM'='Jhe,aSSjmedly  ."i'*8'"*  'eniary  primatals  con".! 
luted la  great  and  natural  bar  to  the  popular  acceptance  of 
the  theory  of  descent  by  natural  selection. 

Primate  (prei-mA),  S6.i  (a.)  Forms-  3-7 
pnmat,  4-5  prymat(e,  5  premate,  4-  primate. 
I =  tl' primal  (lathe,  in  Littri),  ad  late  L  trimas 
•diem  adj.  (Apnl.),  of  the  first  rank,  chief,  ex- 
cellent, in  med.L.  sb.  a  primate  ;  f.  primus  first.] 

1.  One  who  is  first  in  rank  or  importance ;  a  chief, 
head,  superior,  leader.  Now  rare. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1570  He  schal  be  prymate  &  orvnce 

^S%SSit^S^5SS 

ii^liS^l'HiSH 


PRIME. 

in  the 

attrib.   '1898  Westm.  Go*.  26  Aug.  8/2  It  was  a  fixed  fen 
that  man  is  a  member  of  the  primate  order. 

,  P  ri'matesliip.     [f.   PRIMATE  sb.^  +  -SHIP.] 

The  office  or  position  of  primate. 

.I.*3*  W"VER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  253  Thence  remoued  to 
!    this  Primatship  of  Canterbury.    170,  Cnron  in  Am  Kef 

6/AI  he  primateship  will  remain  vacant  for  two  years     ' 

Primatial  (preinvi-Jal),  a.     [a.  F. primalial 
1     i     A'f  *"  Littr(S?' f'  L-ffmalia  PBIMACT  :  see  -AL,] 

i;   Of,  pertaining   to,   or   having   ecclesiastical 

PJ2"*y '  Pe.rt»ining  l°  a  primate. 


Wowe 
lelowes. 


•    • 

of  5"  spaine-  ««  ir-  »»' 

tha't  IhePh  f!'9  PeoPle»l'Fre  commonly  perswaded, 

^   II  6,,TK    Ly0nSwasPrima;i?1-    ^S»C«ni//«/. 
^"^.  11.  013  ihe  consequences  of  his  beinz  advanced  tn 
the  pnmatial  see  of  Canterbury.     ,876  FRL«»M  AW,  ° 
Cony.  V.  xxin.  317  Henry  of  Winchester  pleaded  hard 
that  the  ancient  caital  sh 


T 

;  -f£  rf  T 
one  of  which,  had 


sition!  xxx  x.  ( 
of 


nk 


,r-  o    note., 

[Druids  were  subject  to  two  Primates  • 
,  is  Residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man  -the 

other.,  in  Anglesey.     .866  Reader  28  July  676  Man  'is  , 
{hS  '^Ar'^^'^'i'V-^tofiteHigence  and 


.     .          .  317      enry  o         ncheter 
that  the  ancient  capital  should  be  raised  t 

,\  SriSESs:  see  °f  w!sse'c-  '^ 

iv.  95  Another  attempt..  against  his  primatial  dignity. 
D.  gen.  Of  pre-eminence  or  superiority 
iSoa  GLADSTONE  in  Daily  JVrws  5  Dec.  3/5  The  claims 
°  '  ^^  " 


2.  Eccl, .An  archbishop,  or  formerly  sometimes 
a  bisnop,  holding  the  first  place  among  the  bishops 
of  a  province ;  also  applied  to  a  patriarch  or  exarch 
of  the  Eastern  Church. 

K;'k  Enfl5nd  bolh  the  archbishops  are  primates,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  being  entitled  'primate  of  all  England" 
hbishop  of  York  'primate  of  Kn.rlan.t  •.  .„  ,i.J 


see'thelbs 

a  £;/'?'''•  ^"'"T  *"""'•>''  a  ^""y  in  which 

a  current  is  produced.  Primary  coil,  wire,  that 
which  conveys  the  current  from  the  battery,  and 
^SSfASf?  '"  the  sec°n<fery  coil  or  wire. 


2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mammalian 
er  inmates :  more  properly  PRIMATAL. 

1864  ^ectator  4  June  650/2  The  lemurine-and  conse- 
quently  quadrumane  (Professor  Huxley  would  call  them 
/»™»<i/i«/>-affinitie»  of  the  Cliiromys. 

Primatic  (preimartik),  a.  [f.  PRIMATE  sbl  4- 
"i0™  Of-Prema?"  ('491  m  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  primacy 
=  PRIMATIAL  a.  i.  ?  Obs. 

— r-—  — ..™..    r,iii,.ueiii  ireiana  ;  Delore  the  Reforma  "i"7  ^i  H.'i't'  ^-atn-  Balance  76  The  Bishopric  of  leni- 

Mon,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  (from  M87)  pri.  Sle"V  the  Metropolis  of  all  the  Jews  of  theWorld,  and 

E£fa?  SSSSfc  :  fu'  T  th<i L conti"e'".  "-ere  are  Jr,maP,es  Th^L       P','™"C  ^l^M  '."'^wish  Christians.  /«£ 

fifr"!IS»"k™  j5E?..iLn^  the,m.!.in    Fr?Pce  'he>e  were  Rome f1'^ ^^JJJ?'10  Blshopricsof  the  Gentiles,  Antioch! 

h.?.5?ia.i.8  They  submiltcd'  not  '°  Peters  pnmatic  matidate' 
but  to  the  very  ample  reason  which  he  gave  for  his  conduct. 

A  01  or  pertaining  to  the  Primates ;  =  PRIMATAL 

«  1890  HUXLEY  cited  in  Cent.  Diet. 

So,  in  sense  i,  Prim»-tlcal  a. 

a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Sufrem.  (1687)  171  The  orieinal  and 
growtn  ofMetropolflical,  frimatical,  and  PatrLrchaU^Ls 
diction.  ,747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  356  Stigand?  the  canonl- 
calness  of  whose  pnmatical  dignity  was  not  as  yet  7 
in  question.  187.  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Term, 


i    T  81  use  °f  »dj.     Mostly  in  //.] 

1.  That  which  (or  one  who)  is  first  in  order,  rank 
or  importance;  anything  from  which  something- 
else  arises  or  is  derived.  Usually  //.  =  Primart 
things  or  ones  ;  first  principles. 


l  ci'°?LAY- ^736  He  [Austin]  was  icleopped  legal  ofbisse 
londe  he  was  primal,    cisjo  R  BRUNNEC/O^W  (181  ) 
sus^nded5^15  St'ga'nd'  °f '"g'ond  prima'te,  pat  tyme  was 

Fn^rfiii1'  nV5r  .  "?W  bee|'  ^  lwe>e  P^maus  m  a* 
farttrt  ^  T>f  iryl.  l"d  of  5ork-  M»7  A'oto  «/ 
P^m,V  f  P.k-2  i  j  Archebisshopp  of  Canterbury  and 
Thi?  b  h"  MSI  CAPGRAVE  L*S'  St.  Aug.<u 

ofe  ^(.a"°|iwbjscn°P  premate^f  al  rNumidie.r'  c'z^Jte 
of  Jorke,  a  pnmat  of  Ingelonde.  1551  ABP  HAMILI 
f-ofce*.  (1884)  i  Legatnait  and  primal  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land. 1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f,  Comnnv.  (160?)  Sj  It  haih 
one  primate,  and  two  Archbishopricks,  Armach  and  CassJk 
'7<>9  J.  JOHNSON  Clergym.  I'adc  M.  11.  !6o  (African  Code 
A.  D.  4,8)  Lei  nol  any  number  of  Bishops  presume  to  ordam 

Parent0 Th^  ^T & ^  P^     V«*™% 
rarergon  go  Tho  an  Archbishop  be  superiour  to  all  th 
BLshops  of  his  Province;  yet,  according  to  the  Canon  L.IM 
le  is  mferiour  to  a  Primate.    1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Toxr  France 


«  %K     ?°?'  'beg'nS  W"h  Paries  or  with  ultimate., 
4.  Short  for  primary  planet  :  see  PLANET  sb  1  2 
a  1711  KEILL  Maufertuis'  Diss.  (1734)  3,  We  see  that  th* 
Sun  attracting  the  Planets,  is  the  Cam"^  they  novl 

than  our 


3.  A  primary  feather  :  see  A.  5.     Usually  in 


•  I88s  M  ARTIN  *  =  « 

erted'uther3"'18  ""  ""  '"  "Um 
4.  Short  for  primary  colour:  see  A  6 

itfr.fi/!  rf,  6J-  l884  ,A-  F-  OAKEY  in  « 

5     $£/      «£3V?">lleS  '.he  absent  Prim 
A  6  primary  coil  or 


cucus  :see  A. 


3.  Name  of  a  variety  of  pear.  1  Obs. 
1664  EVELYN  AW.  Hort.,  July  70  Pears 

4.  Zool.  Anglicized  singular  of  PRIMATES,  q  v 
t  B.  adj.  First,  earliest.  Obs.  rare 

'SS4-9.  Songs  i,  Ball.  (1860)  5  The  gates  infernal!  V 
owerpnmal  parent  had  closyd  us.  1580  HOLLYBAXD 
Fr.  long.  Premier,  first  or  primate. 

t  Primate,  sb?  Obs.  [  =  OF.  primat  (isth  c 
m  Godef.),  ad.  'L.prTmatus  («.stemj  the  first  place 
preference,  pre-eminence,  primacy.] 

1.  Chief  place,  primacy. 

«I340.HAMPOLII  Psalter  xxiii.  6  pat  god  gif  baim  be 
primate  ,n  bl^se.  ,43^50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1 1  27VAftef 

hat.  .Cesares,  emperoures,  and  men  callede  Augusti^oWede 
the  pnmate  and  chiefe  place  [L.  frimatum  tenuer«nt\ 

A.  A  first  or  chief  point  or  article,  rare—1. 


1908  ROBINS  C<w«  *  Find  Me  36  '  Serves  her  ri'eht  '  «id 
Pnmarys,  Academics  and  Collegiltes  all  will  ?  one  voice 
Prima-tal,  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  rare.  [(.  L.  PRIMATES 

AW  ]    /,     A"  P^rtai,ning  to  t^  o^er  Primates. 
Also  as  sb.,  An  animal  of  this  order. 
•870  COBBOLD  in  <4M«.r,»«  8  Oct.  468/3  It  was.  held 


T~~        •••  ~ »™     \ f  — «•»    i * «-y>    SO*    ffl,    JfOOl       SlDff 

pnmas  (prai-maes),  also  anglicized  primate 
[L;  primates,  pl.  of  primas  PRIMATE  st.l,  in  mod  L.' 

iVT0  ^ame  °/  a"  "^"J  The  h'ghest  order 
of  the  Mammalia,  including  man,  monkeys,  and 
lemurs,  and,  in  the  Linnaean  order,  bats 

.'774  GOI.DSM.  ^i,/.  Hist.  IV.  v.  138  This  was  a  si.ffi 
toerank°'t'Tn  [hreLinna:us  to  P™  «  Se  title  of!  Prirnat 

ii^tsiSP?^ 

exclude  from  it  *?££  ^  ^:!  '!  °™"_Pnmates'  a8ree  to 


ns 

Prunatife,  -ive,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  PRIMITIVE. 

II  Primavera  (prrmave-ra).  [Sp.  primavera, 
lit.  spnng  ;  so  called  from  its  early  flowering  the 
flowers  appearing  at  the  top  like  a  bright  yellow 
cloud  usually  before  the  leaves.]  A  tall  tree, 
Tabebma  Donnell-Smithii,  a  native  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  the  wood  of  which,  also  known 
as  White  Mahogany,  has  been  since  ci88e  ranch 
used  in  cabinet-making  in  U.  S.  A. 

iSMin  Coulters  Botanical  Gaz.  XVII.  418. 

fruuaveral   (prai:mavi»-r51),  a.    rare'      ff 

?T  1-IL  (=Sp"  ,Pg')  ^»'"«w»  springtime 
v~S?  Prtma  ?**•  pl.  of  prlmum  ver  •  first  or 
earliest  spring  ',  used  as  a  fern,  sing.)  +  -AL  ]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  earliest  springtime.  Also  fie 
18.4  T.FoRSTER^/m/a/Ca/.  106  The  Primaveral  flofa' 
..comprehends  the  Snowdrop,  the  Crocus  [etc.).  1887  Dai 

"^  "  m°mi 


•  .  (prr-ma  vrsta).  [It.,  lit.  '  first 

sight  :  see  PRIMA  *.J 

1  1.  (Also  corruptly  6  prime  visto,  J  primuiste, 
pnrmvist(e,  -t»,  -e&ato,  -oflstula).  An  old  game 
at  cards  (by  some  identified  with  PRIMERO).  Obs 

1591  GREENE  DiK.  Coosnage  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  25  What 
will  you  play  at,  at  Primero,  Primo  visto,  Sant,  one  a7d 
thirtie,  new  cut,  or  what  shall  be  the  game  1  ,.98  FLOR?O 
Pr.ma,  *  game  at  cardes  called  Prime,  PnmenTw 
Pnmaiusta.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  Pri,nero,  and  /W«" 

%,"•  fiW°  ga,m?  "  ca"'«-./"»'i»',  *  iXS^SSSi 
that  is  first  and  first  scene,  because  hee  tfcaVcan  shew  such 
an  order  of  cardes,  first  winnes  the  game.     1611   I  TAVLT 
(Water  P.)  Motto  Wks.  (,630)  E  eivb/2  At  Primensto  Po^J 
Hero^VfaS  "t1™"-  M»».  Whip-her-ginny,  he's  a  lib'raM 
Jero.    i6a8  EARLK  Microcosm.,  Reserved  Man  (Arb.)  « 
HK  words  are  like  the  cards  at  Primuiste,  where  d  b  ,8 
.21,  Ifor  they  neuer  signifie  what  they  sound.     ,6^ 
HAUSTED  Rwal  Friends  Pref.  A  iij  b,  A  set  at  Maw  ra 
Pnmivista.     0165.  BROME  New  Acad.  inVi,  Gleek  and 
Primero,  Gresco,sant  primofistula,  I  know  all  by  hear  say 
.i.   Music.    At  first  sight;    as,  to  play  or  sing 
frtma  vista. 

Primcock,  obs.  form  of  PRINOOCK. 
Prime  (praim),  si.l    [QE.  prim,  ad.  L.  frima, 
irom  prima  ftdra  the  first  hour  (in  Roman  reckon- 
ing) :  see  PRIME  a.     Reinforced  after  the  nth  c. 
by  F.  prime  (:—  L.  prima~)t  from  which  the  non- 
ecclesiastical  senses  were  prob.  mainly  taken.] 
I.  In  the  ecclesiastical  and  connected  senses. 
1.  One  of  the  Day  Hours  of  the  Western  Church  : 
a  Canonical  Hour  of  the  Divine  Office,  appointed 
for  the  first  hour  of  the  day  (beginning  originally 
at  6  A.  M.,  but  sometimes  at  sunrise)  :  =  prime-song 
(see  1  1)  ;  also,  the  hour  or  time  of  (his  office. 


PBIME. 


1360 


hich 


0E*tymo1ogic"ally  and  historically  in  Latin,  the  sense  'first 
iurof  thlday  '  is  earlier  than  the  ecclesiastical  use;  but, 


ho 


nour  OI  me  u;iy     i>  c«m\-.    ..  . ,          , 

in  English,  as  in  French,  prime  was  app.  introduced  as  the 
name  of  the  office,  and  came  only  secondarily  to  be  applied 


on  undern,  on  miaaaij,  on  nun,  v..  .«=••-">  ""•"•"-  •  \,, 
iscomplij.  ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Collog.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  ,01  We 
suneon  zfter  bysum  prim  and  seofon  seolmas  mid  letanian 
and  capitol  mzssan.  c  1200  Vices  i,  Virt.  19  Bar  hwile  oe 
h(i)e  singeS  godes  lofsang  at  prime,  c  1290  St.  Brendan 
224  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  225,  &  of  be  sauter  seide  be  uers, 
&  sibbe  also  prime,  &  vnderne  sibbe,  &  middai,  &  after, 
wardes  non.  e  1386  CHAUCER  Par/.  T.  334  Thise  Riotours 
thre . .  Longe  erst  er  prime  rong  of  any  belle  Were  set  hem 
in  a  Tauerne  to  drynke.  i4S°-'S3°  Myrr.  our  Laiiye  138 
As  mattyns  longe  to  the  nyghte,  &  Laudes  to  the  morow 
tyde  so  Pryme  Tongeth  to  the  fyrste  houre  of  the  day  after 
sonne  rysynge.  1526  Pilfr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  164  b, 
In  ..  the  ..  houres  canonical!,. .  that  is  to  saye,  in  matyns, 
pryme,  tierce,  sext,  none,  euensonge,  &  complyn.  1547  in 
Cardwell  Doc.  Ann.  (1839)  I.  20  Item  when  any  sermon  or 
homily  shall  be  had,  the  prime  and  hours  shall  be  omitted. 
1647  CRASHAW  Poems,  Hour  of  Prime  7  The  early  prime 
blushes  to  say  She  could  not  rise  so  soon  as  they  Call'd 
Pilate  up.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  254  So  i 
omit  they  not  to  sing  the  Prime,  the  third,  the  sixt,  and  j 
other  Canonical  houres.  1706  tr.  Dufin's  Eccl.  Hist.  \6tk  C. 
II,  v.  43  Cassander  is  much  perplexed  about  the  Office_of  j 
Prime,  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  ancient  Lauds,  which 
he  would  not  have  been  had  he  known  that  the  Office  had 
not  been  so  ancient.  1843  [see  LAUD  sb?  2].  1854  MII.MAN 
Lat.  Chr.  in.  vi.  (1864)  II.  89  From  prime  to  noon.. was  | 
devoted  to  labour.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div,  Worship  129 
Prime  succeeded  Lauds  at  an  interval. 

2.  Hence,  in  general  use,  The  first  hour  of  the  | 
day,  beginning  either  at  six  o'clock  throughout  the 
year,  or  at  the  varying  time  of  sunrise ;  also  some- 
times used  for  the  period  between  the  first  hour  and 
tierce,  the  end  of  which  period  (about  nine  o'clock) 
is  believed  to  have  been  high  prime,  of  prime  large. 

(See  Skeat's  notes  to  P.  PI.  p.  162,  also  Astrolabe  p.  Ixi. 
Cf.  the  expressions  ad  tertiam  plenam,  etc.  in  Benedictine 
Rule  xlviii.) 

cugo  St.  Michael  461  in  .?.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  313  And  for  be 
sonne  is  feor  a-boue  ri3t  at-fore  be  prime,  bi-neoben  hire 
be  Mone  is  euene.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  105  At  hei? 
prime  perkyn  lette  be  plou}  stonde.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns 
u.  943(992)  Al  so  syker  as  bow  lyst  here  by  me,  And  god 
toforn  I  wole  be  bere  at  pryme.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xxx.  301  From  pryme  of  the  day  in  to  noon,  c  1400  Song 
Roland  776  Be  that  it  was  prym,  the  prese  wex  ille.  1412- 
LYDG.  Chroii.  Troy  (E.  E.T.S.)  2968  My  lady  it  is  tyme 

Jt  we  arise,  for  sone  it  wil  be  pryme :  5e  may  se  wel  be 
y  begynneth  springe,  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  105  Then  to  Westmynster-Gate  I  presently  went. 
When  the  sonn  was  at  hyghe  pryme.  1493  Festival! 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  7  An  husbonde  man  wente  in  to  his  gardyn 
or  vyneyerde  at  pryme.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  \. 
1054  Vnto  huntynge . .  was  his  resorte  Euery  day  in  the 
morowe  longe  afore  pryme.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prime 
.  .the  first  hour  of  the  day,  in  Summer  at  four  aclock,  in 
Winter  at  eight.  1746-7  HERVEY  Reft.  Fl.-Gard.  Wks. 
1767  I.  114  How  charming  to  rove  abroad,  at  this  sweet 
Hour  of  Prime  1  18x4  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  VL  i,  Early  and 
late,  at  evening  and  at  prime.  1814  GARY  Dante's  Inf.  \.  35 
The  hour  was  morning's  prime,  and  on  his  way  Aloft  the  sun 
ascended.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  i.  30  At  early  prime  She 
sat  before  thee  and  embraced  thy  knees. 

1 3.  The  general  meeting  of  a  guild ;  also,  the 
hour  of  its  assembling.  Obs. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  79  (St.  John  Bapt.,  Bps.  Lynn) 
Also,  qwat  brobere  or  sistere  |iat  comet}  aftere  prime  be 
smeten,  he  shal  pay  j.rf.  to  be  lyt} ;  and  prime  shal  be  smetfen] 
ij.  howres  aftere  noon.  Ibid.  94  (St.  Edmund)  And  if  he 
come  after  prime  be  thriis  smeten,  he  schal  paie  j.</.  1431 
Ibid.  275  (St.  Clement,  Camb.)  Who-so  comyth  aftir  prime 
be  smette,  he  schal  payen  ij.  denar.  And  y*  oure  prime  is 
clepyd  the  secounde  oure  aftyr  noone.  1812  tr.  Rules  ' 


pat 
da 


.  . 

Ordin.  Gild  of  Holy  Trin.  Kings  Lynn  in  Richards  Hitt. 
Lynn  1.  456-7,  ir.  If  any  one  is  called  and  cited  at  a  prime 
(or  general  meeting)  and  does  not  come  before  the  issue  of 
the  first  consult,  he  is  to  pay  -id.  by  order  of  the  dean.  .  .  14.  If 
any  servant  of  the  brethren  comes  at  the  drinking,  or  the 
prime,  he  is  to  lay  down  the  cap  and  cloak  [etc.]. 
II.  The  beginning  of  a  period  or  cycle. 
4.  The  Golden  Number  :  see  GOLDEN  6.  arch 
1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  341  pe  day  is  for  to  »uen, 
Idus  |»t  is  of  May  left  I  to  write  |>is  ryme,  D.  letter  & 
Friday  bi  ix  bat  ?ere  jede  prime.     1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  135  Whanne  prime  goojj  by  oon,  banne  falle> 
the  prime  be  (>re  and  twenty  day  of  lanyuer,  and  be  next 
jere  after  it  schal  falle  .  .enleuene  dayes  raper.    c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  24  The  aureat  noumbre  in  kalen- 
ders  set  for  prime.     1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  u. 
iv.  42  The  Prime,  whereby  we  fynde  the  coniunction  of  the 
mone  and  al  moueable  feastes  as  Lent,  Easter,  .was  inuented 
by  the  greate  Clarcke  S.  Barnarde.     1574  BOURNE  Regiment 
for  Sean.  (1577)  9  b,  The  cause.,  it  is  called  the  Prime,  was  for 
that  it  was  the  first  order  that  the  Moones  course  was  known 
by.    1604  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  To  find  Easter  for  ever,  When 
ye  haue  found  the  Sunday  letter,  .guide  your  eye  downe* 
ward  from  the  same,  till  ye  come  right  ouer  against  the 
Prime.    1752  Ibid.,  Table  to  find  Easter-Day,  To  find  the 
Golden  Number,  or  Prime,  add  one  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord, 
and  then  divide  by  19  ;  the  remainder,  if  any,  is  the  Golden 
Number. 

11  b.  Confusedly  explained  as  the  lunar  cycle  of 
19  years.  Obs. 
1574  BOURNE  Rtgimentfor  Sea  ii.  (1577)  10  The  Prime  or 


Golden  Number,  is  the  tyme  of  r9  yeares,  in  the  wh 
tvme  the  Moone  maketh  all  her  chaunges  or  comunctions 
with  the  Sunne.  1594  J.  DAVIS  Seaman's  Seer.  (1607)  6 
The  Prime  is  the  space  of  19  yeres,  in  which  time  the 
Moone  performeth  al  the  varieties  of  her  motion  with  the 
Sunne.  1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  i.  n.  9. 
t  c.  trans/,  in  reference  to  a  cycle  of  weather. 

Obs.  rare. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Vicissitude  cf  Things  (Arb.)  571  They 
say,  it  is  obserued,  in  the  Low  Countries,  .that  Euery  Flue 
and  Thirtie  years,  The  same  Kinde  and  Sute  of  Years  and 
Weathers,  comes  about  againe:  As  Great  Frosts,  Great 
Wet,  Great  Droughts,  Warme  Winters,  Summers  with  little 
Heat,  and  the  like :  And  they  call  it  the  Prime. 

t  5.  The  beginning  or  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  133  l>e  sere  of  be  mone 
is  from  prime  in  a  monbe  of  be  jere  to  be  firste  prime  in  J>e 
same  monbe  anober  ;ere.  /Wrf.i3s[see4l.  c\4&>St.Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6569  pat  day  was  of  be  mone  pryme.  1562  LEIGH 
Armorie  102  Y«  moone  in  her  prime,  which  is  y"  thyrd  day 
after  the  coniunction,  or,  as  we  commonly  cal  it,  the  newe 
moone.  1587  MASCALI.  Gmit.  Cattle,  Oxen  (1627)  49  lake  no 
calfe  that  is  calued  within  the  prime,  which  is  counted  the 
fiue  dayes  after  the  change.  1607  TOPSELL  Fotir-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  162  When  the  Moon  is  changed  untill  her  prime  and 
appearance,  these  beasts,  .take  boughs,,  .and  then  look  upon 
the  Moon.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  i.  (1718)  129  Falls  have 
their  risings,  waimngs  have  their  primes.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I,  Prime  of  the  Moon,  signifies  the  New 
Moon,  at  her  first  Appearing,  or  about  Three  Days  after  the 
Change,  at  which  time  she  is  said  to  be  primed. 

6.  fig.  The  beginning  or  first  age  of  anything. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  i.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  If.  n/i  It  was 

off  chaunge  to  hem  a  newe  pryme  For  to  beholde  a  thing 
disnaturalle.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  St.  Kath.  iv.  1698  The  maister 
princypal-.Ofhir  doctryne  was  ful  loyeful  and  gladde;  For 
god  had  poynted  in  hym  a  newe  pryme.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  u.  iv.  §  6  Let  them  cast  bacfce  their  eies..and  marke 
what  was  done  in  the  prime  of  the  World.  1631  CHAPMAN 
Cxsar  t,  Pompey  iv.  Plays  1873  III.  176  Betwixt  the  ends 
of  those  things  and  their  primes.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longus' 
Daphnis  %  Chloe  124  The  Daffodil,  the  Primrose,  with  the 
other  primes  and  dawnings  of  the  Spring.  1865  MOZLEY 
Mirac.  viii.  303  note,  In  the  first  conversion  of  the  Franks, 
or  in  the  prime  of  that  church. 

b.  The  beginning  or  first  age  of  the  world. 
1616  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)Seiges  Jerus.  \,  Who  in  the  Prime, 
when  all  things  first  began,  Made  all  for  Man,  and  for  him- 
selfe  made  Man.  1814  WORDSW.  Wh.  Doe  vn.  360  Thou, 
thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time,  But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal 
Prime.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ivi,  Dragons  of  the 
prime,  That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 

7.  The  first  season  of  the  year  (when  this  began 
at  the  vernal  equinox)  ;  spring.     (So  OF.  prime.) 

1541  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VIII.  641  This  prime  the 
French  King  entendith  to  work  great  maisteries  against 
th  Empereur  in  sundry  places.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
i.  v.  615  A  thousand  Winters,  and  a  thousand  Primes. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xcvii,  The  teeming  Autumne  big  with 
ritch  increase,  Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 
1725  POIJE  Odyss.  iv.  770  The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading 
prime.  1885  BURTON  Arab.  ffts.  (1887)  III.  82  Winter  had 
gone.. and  Prime  had  come  to  it  with  his  roses  and  orange 
blossoms. 

8.  The  'springtime'  of  human  life;  the  time  of 
early  manhood  or  womanhood,  from  abont  2 1  to 
28  years  of  age.     (Sometimes  distinguished  from 
sense  9  as  the  prime  of  youth.)    Now  rare. 

1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  i.  i.  8  My  discent.  .inferiour  far  To 
gralious  fortunes  of  my  tender  youth :  For  there  in  prime 
and  pride  of  all  my  yeeres..In  secret  I  possest  a  worthy 
dame.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  ii.  248  And  will  she  yet 
abase  her  eyes  on  me,  That  cropt  the  Golden  prime  of  this 
sweet  Prince!  1603  KNOLLES  Hut.  Turks  (1638)  158  But 
when  he  was  out  of  his  childhood,  and  grown  to  be  a  lusty 
youth,,  .and  in  the  prime  of  his  youth.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  in.  106  Whereof  in  the  prime  of  my  adolescency . .  I 
had  the  full  proofe.  1645  MILTON  Sonn.  ix,  Lady  that  in 
the  prime  of  earliest  youth.  Wisely  hath  shun'd  the  broad 
way  and  the  green.  1712  SJEELE  Spect.  No.  282  P  3  They 
had  by  this  time  passed  their  Prime,  and  got  on  the  wrong 
side  of  Thirty.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  I.  ii,  He  was  then 
past  his  prime,  being  twenty-e_ight  years  and  three  quarters 
old.  1770  Junius  Lett.y.^.s.\\.  (1820)  171  The  vices  operate 
like  age  . .  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character 
broken  and  exhausted.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  <$•  Is.  (1846) 


youthful  manhood. 

III.  That  which  is  first  in  quality  or  character. 

9.  Of  human  life :  The  period  or  state  of  greatest 

perfection  or  vigour,  before  strength  begins  to 

decay.     (Sometimes  distinguished  from  sense  8  as 

prime  of  age,  or  of  middle  age.) 

1615  CBOOKE  Body  of  Man  385  In  yonger  men  it  is  faster, 
in  the  prime  of  pur  age  more  rare  and  hollow.  1697  COLLIER 
Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  u.  (1703)  180  When  he  is  past  his  prime,  his 
vigour  is  perpetually  wearing  off.  c  1718  PRIOR  Ladle  80 
The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife,  To  years  declin'd  from 
prime  of  life.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v.  498  Nought  treads 
so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time  j  Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn 
for  our  prime.  1802  WORDSW.  Sailor's  Mother,  A  Woman 
on  the  road  I  met,  Not  old,  though  something  past  her 
prime.  1838  LYTTON  Calderon  \,  The  king  was  yet  in 
the  prime  of  middle  age.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxxix, 
He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  more  than  four-and- 
forty.  1878  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  342  Those  years  are 
the  prime  of  physical  as  well  as  of  intellectual  vigour.  1887 
JESSOPP  Arcady  ii.  30  When  a  man  has  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life ..  he  is  apt  to  become  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  age. 
b.  Of  things,  material  or  immaterial :  The  best 
or  most  flourishing  stage  or  state ;  the  state  of  full 
perfection. 


PRIME. 

Prime  of  grease:  cf.  fr!tffafgrease,'PiaDEsli.t'),<i\iot.  1688. 
c  1536  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  (1872)  I.  410  Plesantly 
I  am  plyghte  in  (he  prime  of  my  fortune  !  c  1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  vi.  34  As  Greece  affoorded  in  her  chiefest  prime. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd,  ft  Commw.  (1603)  105  They  are 
onely  for  the  owners  pastime  in  the  prime  of  sommer.  1621 
T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  ii  It  maybe 
said,  that  the  world  was  then  in  his  prime  and  best  dayes. 
1604  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729)  202  April. . .  Flowers  in  Prime 
or  yet  lasting,  Anemonies, . .  Cyclamen,  Bell-flower,  Dens 
Caninus.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  il.  j88/i  Prime  of  his 
Grease  [is]  a  term  used  to  a  Boar  when  he  is  full  Fat.  1794 
BLAKE  Songs Exper^LittleGirl Lost  \u?Nhert<hesummeT'* 
prime  Never  fades  away.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Will\. 
(1832)  91  The  second  week  in  November  is  the  time  when 
the  rabbits  are  usually  killed,  as  the  skins  are  then  in  full 
prime.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  259  Those  trees 
which  have  been  cut  before  they  had  reached  their  prime. 
1830  TENNYSON  Recoil.  Arab.Nts.  ii,  A  goodly  time,  For  it 
was  in  the  golden  prime  Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  §  16.  178  A  building  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  in  its  prime  until  four  or  five  centuries  have 
passed  over  it. 

1O.  The  choicest,  principal,  or  chief  member  or 
members  of  a  company  or  number  of  persons  or 
things.  (The  later  examples  may  be  absolute  uses 
of  PRIME  a.) 

1579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  it.  iv.  166  The  father  of 
Phisitions,  and  the  primes  of  Keruers  and  painters,  namely, 
Hippocrates,  and  Phidias  and  Apelles.  1599  B.  R.  in 
Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  (1818)  II.  57  The  red  rose. .of  all 
hearbes  and  flowers  the  prime  and  soveraigne.  1608 
MIDDLETON  Mad  World  my  Masters  I.  i.  96  A  fellow  whose 
only  glory  is  to  be  prime  of  the  company.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  i.  413  Among  the  Prime  in  Splendour.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  iv.  432  Prime  of  the  flock,  and  choicest  of  the  stall. 
1804  WORDSW.  Afflict.  Margaret  iii,  He  was  among  the 
prime  in  worth.  1844  KEBLE  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  19  Hard 
it  is,  'mid  gifts  so  sweet  Choosing  out  the  prime. 

b.  The  best,  choicest,  most  attractive  or  desirable 
part  of  anything. 

1635  R.  BOLTON  Com/.  Aff.  Consc.  (ed.  2)  ,343  He  now 
gives  up  the  flower  and  prime  of  all  his  abilities  _  to  the 
highest  Majesty.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  i,  [He] 
always  chused  to  have  the  prime  of  everything.  1873  E. 
SMITH  Food's  63  The  '  prime  '  of  three  shoulders  and  other 
joints. 

IV.  11.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  f  prime  day :  see 
quots. ;  prime-song  Hist.  [repr.  OE.  primsang], 
the  office  or  service  of  prime  ( =  sense  i ). 

'574  w-  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  iii.  (1577)  12  b,  The 
Sea  men  do  imagin  a  "prime  day,  which  is  the  halfe  quarter 
of  the  Moone.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  vn.  1.  (1636)  739 
When  the  Moone  is  three  dales  and  18  houres,  which  is 
the  halfe  quarter  of  the  Moone,  the  Sea-men  doe  call  that 
time  the  Prime  day,  because  the  Moone  is  then  4  points 
to  the  Eastward  of  the  Sunne.  £961  JETHELWOLD  Rtile 
St.  Benet  xvi.  (SchrOer)  40  Ba:t  seofonfealde  jetael . .  daegred- 
sang,  'primsang,  undernsang,  middajjsang  [etc.].  1844 
LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  272.  1853  ROCK  C*. 
of  Fathers  III.  11.  126  At  the  end  of  prime-song,  all  t 
clergy  went  in  procession  from  the  choir  to  the  chapter- 
house. 

Prime  (pwim),  rf.2  [Absolute  use  of  PRIME  a., 
or  of  its  Lat,  Fr.,  or  other  equivalent.  (Senses  7 
and  8  may  be  different  words. )] 

I.  1.  Arith.  A  prime  number :  see  PRIME  a.  7. 
1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  i.  vii.  (1636)  25  But  such  [numbers] 
as  cannot  bee  divided  but  that  there  will  remame  some 
odde  unite,  those  are  called  Primes.  1709-29  V.  MANDEY 
Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  22  Numbers  are  Primes  between  them- 
selves, all  which  Unity  only  measures,  as  5,  7,  9:  also  3,  n, 
13  1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  54  If  a  number  cannot 
be  divided  by  some  quantity  less  than  the  square  root  of  the 
same,  that  number  is  a  prime,  or  cannot  be  divided  by  any 
number  whatever.  1875  TODHUNTER  Algebra  (ed.  7)  In. 
§  705  Thus/'  is  divisible  by  f,  and  is  therefore  not  a  prime. 
2.  A  subdivision  of  any  standard  measure  or 
dimension,  which  is  itself  subdivided  in  the  same 
ratio  into  seconds,  and  so  on ;  e.  g.  ^  of  a  degree, 
a  minute  (-fa  of  which  is  in  its  turn  a  second)  ;  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  an  inch;  or,  with  some, 
-rV  of  an  inch ;  in  Scottish  Troy  weight  for  gold 
and  silver,  &  of  a  grain,  itself  consisting  of  24 
seconds,  etc.  [So  obs.  F.  prime.'} 
Primes,  seconds.etc,  were  formerly  usecf  instead  ofdecimals. 


J.  ne  puna   iroy  j^ngunn  tviu.j....a  —    --  — -- 
12  oz  5  drs  9  gr  18  pr  Scots  or  169,002  primes  bcots.     1695 
W.  ImnamAnuSm.  Silv.  Coin  66  And  one  other  Piece 
which  may  be  called  the  Prime,  which  shall  be  equal  to.. 


Inch);   Inches  by  (i2th)  Parts,  produce  Seconds,  or  i 
Parts  of  the  i2th  Part  of  an  Inch.     1727-41  CHAMBEI 
Cycl  s.v.  Degree,  Thus,  a  Degree,  as  being  the  integer  or 
unite,  is  denoted  by  °,  a  first  minute  or  prime  by ',  a  second 
by  2  or  ",  a  third  by  3  or '",  etc.    Accordingly^  1*peg' 
25  minutes,  16  thirds,  are  written  3°.  25'.  ° '.  16   •     »••  »• 
GREENLEAF  (Webster  1890),  12  seconds  ('')  make  i  inch  or 
prime.     12  inches  or  primes  0  make  one  foot. 

b.  In  decimal  fractions  :  see  quots.    Now  Obs. 


w; 


.™  .».  *,  JRTON  tr.  Stevin's  Disme  C 11,  Each  tenth  part 
of  the  vnity  of  the  Comencement,  wee  call  the  t-rime,  w  n 

signe  is  thus  (>) . .  3C)  7(2>  5(')  9«  t  =  °'3759)'  ^\  'S  ,/,o 
3  Primes,  7  Seconds,  5  Thirds,  9  Fourths  ..  of  valeu.  1610 
*\  FOLK  NGHAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  iv.  52  Deuide  each  foote 
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PRIME. 


of  the  Rule.,  into  decimals  or  Tenths,  and  each  Tenth  or 
Prime  of  the  Rule  into  Seconds.  1695  E.  HATTON  Merck. 
A  fag-  83  That  place  in  a  Decimal  Fraction  next  the  prick  is 
called  Primes,  being  so  many  Tenth  parts.  1806  BUTTON 
Course  Math.  I.  66  The  ist  place  of  decimals  counted 
from  the  left-hand  towards  the  right,  is  called  the  place  of 
primes,  or  toths  ;  the  ad  is  the  place  of  seconds,  or  tooths. 

o.  Surveying.  A  linear  measure  of  j^  or  .1  of 
a  pole  or  perch. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Prime,  is  in  Surveying,  an  exact  part  con- 
taining 19  inches  and  four  lift  parts  of  an  inch. 

d.  Printing.  The  symbol '  or J,  written  above  and 
to  the  right  of  a  letter  or  figure,  to  denote  primes, 
or  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  another  not  so 
marked.  [So  F.  prime  in  Algebra.] 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Prime^  (Printing)  a  mark  over 
a  reference  letter  (a?t  /'",  etc.)  to  distinguish  it  from  letters 
(a,  //,  etc.)  not  so  marked.  [Usually  read  '  a  dash  ',  etc.l 

8.  Chem.  A  single  atom  as  a  unit  in  combina- 
tion ;  a  combining  equivalent. 

1839  URF,  Diet.  Arts  627  The  nitre  contains  five  primes  of 
oxygen,  of  which  three,  combining  with  the  three  of  char* 
coal,  will  furnish  three  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  while  the 
remaining  two  will  convert  the  one  prime  of  sulphur  into 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  single  prime  of  nitrogen  is,  there* 
fore,  in  this  view,  disengaged  alone. 

4.  Music,  a.  Short  for  prime  tone  (PRIME  a.  9): 
The  fundamental  note  or  generator,  as  distinguished 
from  the  harmonics  or  partial  tones,  b.  The 
'  interval '  of  a  unison  ;  superfluous  prime,  a  chro- 
matic semitone,  c.  '  The  lowest  note  of  any  two 
notes  forming  an  interval '  (Stainer  &  Barrett). 

1788  CAVALLO  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  239  If  a  string 
stretched  between  two  fixed  points.. be  struck,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  sound  called  the  prime,  first  or  key-note.  1866 
ENGEL  Nat.  Mus.  ii.  25  It  must.. be  remembered  that  a 
semitone  is  called  small  when  it  consists  of  a  superfluous 
prime,  as  C — CJ,  ACE— Afl;  and  that  it  is  called  large  when 
it  consists  of  a  minor  second,  as  C — 1*7,  FJ— (1.  1881 
BROAD HOUSE  Mt4S.  Acoustics  135  The  fundamental  or  prime 
partial  tone,  or  simply  the  prime,  1884  Si RG.  A.  MACFARREN 

in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  93/2  Thus,  |5,  the  fourth  and  fifth 

harmonic,  produce  C,  the  prime  or  generator,  at  the  interval 
of  two  octaves  under  the  lower  of  those  two  notes. 

6.  Fencing,  fa.  The  lower  half  of  a  sword.  Obs. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  159/2  The  sword 

is  diuided  into  two  parts,  namely  into  the  Prime  and  the 
Secunde.  The  Prime  is  measured  from  the  hilt  to  the  Midle 
of  the  Rapier.  1691  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing* Master  (ed.  a)  3 
The  Strong,  Fort,  or  Prime  of  the  Blade  is  from  the  Shell 
to  the  middle  of  the  Blade. 

b.  (Also  preem.}  A  position  in  fencing :  the 
first  of  the  eight  parries  or  guards  in  sword- 
play,  used  to  protect  the  head ;  also,  a  thrust  in  such 
a  position.  [¥,  prime."] 

1710  PALMER  Proverbs  203  Which  they  wou'd  find  of  more 
satisfaction  and  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  than  tierce  and 
cart,  prime  and  second,  dancing  and  dress.  1730  GentL 
Tutor  for  Small  Sword  8  Some  teach  upon  a  Preem  with 
the  Edge  upwards.  Ibid.  13  The  Third  [ParryJ  is,  turning 
your  Hand  in  Preem,  You  may  parry  and  thrust  him  at  the 
same  time.  1889  Radminton  Lt'6r.t  Fencing'  ii.  44  Prime, 
the  hand  in  pronation  opposite  the  left  shoulder;  the  arm 
bent,  the  elbow  lowered  somewhat,  the  point  low  and  a  little 
outside  the  lower  line. 

II.  Related  to  PRIMA  VISTA,  PRIMERO. 

f6.  Cards.  A  hand  in  primero  consisting  of  a  card 
from  each  of  the  four  suits.  Also,  an  old  game 
of  cards,  by  some  identified  with  primero.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Prittta,.  .also  a  game  at  cardes  called  Prime, 
Pnmero,  or  Primauista.  1599  MINSHBU  Span.  Dial.  26 
/!/.  I  was  a  small  prime.  L.  I  am  flush... 0-  I  made  fiue 
and  fiftie,  with  which  I  win  his  prime  [mato  su  frimera\ 
1606  Choice*  Chance^  etc.  (1881)  45  He  that  wil  not  pluck  a 
card,  is  not  worthy  of  a  prime,  but . .  he  that  can  be  flush, 
may  better  carrie  the  rest,  a  1611  HARINGTON  Epigr.  \\. 
xcix.  Marcus  at  Primero^  For  either  Faustus  prime  is  with 
three  knaves,  Or  Marcus  never  can  encounter  right.  1616 
B.  JONSON  Epigr.  cxii.  22  There's  no  vexation,  that  can  make 
thee  prime.  *•$&  Sporting Mag.'X\\,  142 The  prime  isfour 
cards  of  different  suits.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  245  He 
who  holds  the  prime  (primero),  that  is,  a  sequence  of  the 
best  cards,  and  a  good  trump,  is  sure  to  be  successful  over 
his  adversary,  and  hence  the  game  has  its  denomination. 
Ibid.  246  The  varieties  which  daily  occur  at  Primero,  as  the 
greater  and  lesser  flush,  the  great  and  little  Prime. 
ITT.  Of  uncertain  origin  and  position. 

7.  Basket -making.  A  kind  of  stout  conical  bodkin. 
1894  Parker's  Gloss.  Her.  46  The  four  implements,  viz. 

prime,  iron,  cutting-knife,  and  out-sticker,  used  in  basket* 
making  are  represented  on  the  insignia  of  the  Basket-makers' 
Company. 

8.  The  footstep  of  a  deer ;  cf.  PRICK  sb.  I  c. 
1847-78  in  HALUWELL. 

Prime,  sh.'^  [f.  PRIME  a.1] 

fl.  The  priming  of  a  gun.  In  quot.  1655, 
perhaps  the  pan  for  the  priming.  Obs. 

1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  /»?>.  §  44  A  perfect  Pistol . . 
with  Prime,  Powder  and  Fire-lock,  1706  PHILLIPS,  Prime 
of  a  Gun,  the  Powder  that  is  put  in  the  Pan,  or  Touch-hole. 
1738  WESLEY  Wks.  (1830)  I.  164  He  went  and  got  fresh 
prime,  beat  the  flint  with  his  key  and.,  shot  himself  through 
the  head.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  The.. 
priming-iron,  .serves  to  clear  the  inside  of  the  touch  hole, 
and  render  it  fit  to  receive  the  prime.  18*3  W.  FAUX  Mem. 
Days  in  Amer.  48  The  colonel. -then  attempted  to  shoot 
himself,  but  had  no  prime. 

attrib.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S*pp.  s.  v.  Priming  That  so 
they  may  put  in  the  prime-powder,  or  touch-powder,  to  fire 
off  the  piece. 

VOL.  VII. 


t  2.  A  first  cont  of  paint ;  priming.  Obs. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Grathict  58  Lay  your  ground  or 
Prime  therein  of  Flesh-Colour.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  vn.  xxxiv.  49  The  Prime  is  made  thus.  1735  Diet. 
Polygraph,  s.  v.  Face,  You  ought  to  cover  rather  too  much 
than  too  little  of  your  ground  with  this  prime. 

Prime  (pr3im),  a.  (adv.)  [=  F.  prime  adj. 
(now  only  in  certain  phrases),  ad.  L.  prim-us  first.] 

1.  First  in  order  01  time  or  occurrence ;    early, 
young,  youthful ;  primitive,  primary. 

1399  LANCL.  Rich.  Keaeles  in.  34  And  my^te  nat  passe  J>c 
poynte  of  her  prime  age.  c  1450  Mirour  Salitacioun  4587 
In  the  houre  of  pryme  dayes  thyne  hoege  luf  shewed  thow 
me.  c  1489  CAXTOM  Sonnet  of  Aymon  viii.  191  Yonge  men 
of  pryme  berde.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curiius  Rvj,  He  was  in 
the  prime  floure  oihis  youth.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
xx vi.  (1617)  411  It  befell  in  the  prune  time  of  the  world. 
1639  LAUD  W  ks.  (1849)  II.  93  If  the  speech  be  of  the  prime 
Christian  Church.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  373  If 
the  prime  Swarm  be  broken,  the  second  will  both  cast  and 
swarm  the  sooner.  1850  S.  DOBBLL  Roman  vii,  The  men  of 
whom  I  speak  Lived  by  the  prime  tradition. 

2.  Of  persons :  First  in  rank,  dignity,  influence, 
authority,  or  importance  ;  highest  in  degree ;  prin- 
cipal, chief,  foremost. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  72  Prospero,  the  prime  Duke, 
being  so  reputed  In  dignity.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  ML  ii.  163 
Haue  I  not  made  you  The  prime  man  of  the  State  ?  1630 
R.  Johnson's  Kin^d.  fy  Comnrw.  206  These  are  chosen., 
out  of  the  Nobilitie  and  primest  Magistrates,  both  of  the 
Provinces  and  Citizens.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  301 
Rich.  Smith.. had  been  prime  Mourner  at  his  Brother's 
Funeral.  1707  E.  CHAMBERI.AYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  HI.  xl 
(ed.  22)  357  [The  Lord  Mayor]  upon  the  Death  of  the  King, 
is  said  to  be  prime  Person  of  England.  1761  HUME  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  liiL  155  The  nobility  and  prime  gentry  of  the 
nation.  i86a  GOULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  in.  ix.  (1873)  232  He 
was  God's  prime  agent  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

3.  First  in  importance,   excellence,   or  value ; 
principal,  chief,  main  ;  of  primary  importance. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  I.  ii.  425  My  prime  request  (Which  I 
do  last  pronounce)  is.. If  you  be  Mayd,  or  no?  1613  — 
Hen.  y///t  ii.  iv.  229  To  come,  with  her,  (Katherine  our 
Queene)  before  the  primest  Creature  That's  Parragon'd  o' 
th'  World.  16*0  VENNFR  J'/a  Recta  iv.  80  It  might.. be 
numbred  among  the  fishes  of  primest  note.  1717  PRIOR 
Alma  n.  364  That  prime  ill,  a  talking  wife.  1776  G.  SEMPLE 
Building  in  Water  no  Waterford  and  Wexford  ..  have 
constantly  enjoyed  a  prime  Place  in  my  Mind.  1814  WORDSW, 
Sffnn.,  *  From  the  nark  chambers  of  dejection  freed*  ^  A 
soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS 
John  Bapt.  vi.  i.  359  The  prime  intention  of  each  Evange- 
list is  to  establish  the  same  sublime  position. 

4.  '  First-class ',  *  first-rate  * ;  of  the  best  quality ; 
now  used  esp.  of  cattle  and  provisions. 

Prime  fisht  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  fish  caught  for 
food:  opposed  to  OFFAL  sense  3,  q.v. 

i6a8  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (Camden)  37  Shee  was  a  shippe 
of  a  100  tonnes,  a  prime  sayler.  1634  Relat.  Ld.  Baltimore's 
Plantation  (1865)  12  As  good,  (if  not  much  better)  than  the 
primest  parcel!  of  English  ground.  1663  COWLRY  Disc. 
Gffvt.  Cromwell  Verses  &  Ess.  (1669)  75  This  Son  of  fortune, 
Cromwell  (who  was  himself  one  of  the  primest  of  her  Jests). 
1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  VOY.  S.  Seas  i  The  Ships  were 
all  in  prime  Order,  all  lately  rebuilt.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON 
Pratt  Agric.\\.  1032  Removing  the  lambs  from  the  ewes. . 


the  [lit-month.  1884  Brit.  Alm.ty  Comp.  29  Soles,  turbots, 
and  brills,  which  are  technically  termed  '  prime '  fish.  1893 
E.  RKKVES  Homeward  Bound  285  The  butcher  won't  cut 
prime  joints  off*  a  bullock. 

6.  Sexually  excited,  ruttish. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  in.  iii.  403  Were  they  as  prime  as  Goates, 
as  hot  as  Monkey es,  As  salt  as  Wolues  in  pride. 

6.  First  in  order  of  existence  or  development; 
primary,  original,  fundamental ;  from  which  others 
are  derived,  or  on  which  they  depend. 

Prime  feathers,  primary  feathers :  see  PRIMARY  a.  5. 

1639  LAUD  Wks.  (1849)  II.  152  Excommunication  on  their 
part  was  not  the  prime  cause  of  this  division.  1657  W. 
COLES  Adam  in  Eden  Hx,  The  prime  root  shooteth  down- 
wards like  a  Cinquefoile.  174*  Lond.  4*  Country  Brew.  i. 
(ed.  4)  17  The  prime  Cause  of  our  British  Malady  the 
Scurvy.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  156  The  prime  middle 
feathers  on  the  tail  are  red.  1871  BLACKIB  Four  Phases  \. 
51  According  to  the  prime  postulate  not  of  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  only,  but  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  also.  1878  ABNEY 
Fhotogr.  (1881)  8  What  the  prime  form  of  these  undulations 
may  be  we  cannot  telU 

7.  Arith.   Of  a  nnmber:    Having  no  integral 
factors  except  itself  and  unity.     So  prime  divisor -, 
factor,  quotient^  etc.    b.  Of  two  or  more  numbers 

in  relation  to  each  other:  Having  no  common 
measure  except  unity. 

1570  BILUNGSLEY  Euclid  vii.  def.  xii,  186  A  prime  (or  first) 
number  is  that,  which  onely  vnitie  doth  measure.  1660 
BARROW  Euclid  vii.  xxiii.  (1714)  156  Numbers  prime  the  one 
to  the  other,.. are  the  least  of  all  numbers  that  have  the 
same  proportion  with  them.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  5 
Six.. though  it  may  be  made  by  Addition  of  Five  and 
One,  yet  shall  it  not  be  Prime.  ITM  HORSLEY  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXII.  327  Two  or  more  numbers,  which  have  no 
common  integral  devisor,  besides  unity,  are  said  to  be  Prime 
with  respect  to  one  another.  1795  HITTTON  Math.  Diet.  II. 
276  Prime  Numbers  are.  .otherwise  called  Simple,  or  Incom- 
posite  numbers.  Ibid.  279  The  whole  number,  whether  it  be 
Prime  or  composite.  1899  Nat.  Pkilos.  I.  Mechanics  \\.  vii. 
30  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  Making  the  number  of  teeth  and  the 
number  of  leaves  prime  to  each  other,  that  is,  such  that  no 
integer  divides  both  exactly.  i87sToDHUNTER/J/^^ra(ed.  7) 
Iii.  §  703  If  a  and  b  be  each  of  them  prime  to  c,  then  ab  is 
prime  to  c.  Ibid.  §  708  A  number  can  be  resolved  into  prime 


factors  in  only  one  way.  Ibid.  f  713  If  n  be  a  prime  num- 
ber, and  N  prime  to  n,  then  A^'-'-i  is  a  multiple  of  n. 
(Fermat's  Theorem.)  Ibid.  (717  If*  be  a  prime  number, 
i  -f  |»—  i  is  divisible  by  n.  (Wilson's  Theorem.) 

8.  First  in  numerical  order,  as  in  prime  meridian, 
the  first  meridian  (of  any  system  of  reckoning). 

1878  HUXLKY  Fhysiogr.  xix.  330  The  meridian  from  which 
the  reckoning  begins  is  called  the  prime  meridian. 

9.  Special  collocations  and  phrases  :   S.  prime 
dun,  an  artificial  fly  in  angling:  cf.  DDW  so.1  3  ; 
prime  entry,  an  entry  of  two-thirds  of  a  ship's 
cargo  liable  to  duty,  made  before  discharge  (on 
which  an  estimate  of  the  duty  is  paid  )  :  cf.  POST 
ENTRY  3a  (Bithell  Couniing-ho.  Diet.  1881);  prime 
figure  :  see  quot.  ;  prime  function  (Ecci.)  :  see 
qnot.  ;   t  prime  number,  the  Golden  Number 
=  PRIME  st>.1  4  ;  see  also  J  ;  prime  tint  :  see  quot.  ; 
prime  tone  (Music),  the  fundamental  note  of  a 
compound  tone.    Also  prime  CONDUCTOR,  COST, 
MOVER,  SERJEANT,  VIZIER,  WARDEN:  see  the  sbs. 


, 

1790  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  309  'Prime-dun.  Wings  of 
the  leather  got  from  the  quill  of  a  starling's  wing.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  'Prime  Figure.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Ltx. 


.     ,  .  . 

Techn,  I,  Prime  Figure,  is  that  which  cannot  be  divided 
into  any  other  Figures  more  simple  than  it  self;  as  a  Tri- 
angle in  Planes,  the  Pyramid  in  Solids  :  For  all  Planes  are 
made  of  the  First,  all  Bodies  or  Solids  compounded  of  the 
Second.  iM6  Direct.  Angl.  (ed.  3)  258  'Prime  Function. 
From  the  Credo  inclusive  to  the  end  of  the  Office.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  L  ii.  9  In  what  year  you  would 
know  what  is  the  "Prime  Number,  add  i  to  the  date  thereof, 
and  then  divide  it  by  19,  and  that  which  remaineth  upon 
the  Division  .  .  is  the  Number  required.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal.  Beauty  xii.  96  The  first  we  shall  call  'prime  tints 
by  which  is  meant  any  colour  or  colours  on  the  surfaces  of 
objects.  1881  BROADHOUSE  Mus.  Acoustics  vii.  130  The 
*prime  tone  is  always  the  sound  which  is  called  by  the  name 
which  the  note  bears,  as  C,  B,  A,  or  any  other  note.  This 
tone  is  called  the  prime  tone  because..  it  is  always  much 
louder  than  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sound. 

b.  Prime  vertical  :  (a)  in  full  prime  vertical 
circle,  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  passing  through 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  and 
through  the  zenith,  where  it  cuts  the  meridian  at 
right  angles  ;  (b}  short  for  prime  vertical  dial, 
a  dial  the  plane  of  which  lies  in  that  of  the  prime 
vertical  circle,  a  north  and  south  dial. 

Prime  vertical  transit  instrument,  a  transit  instrument 
the  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the  plane  of  the  prime 
vertical,  for  observing  the  transit  of  stars  over  this  circle. 

1609  STURMY  Mariner's  Maf.  vn.  xiv.  21  If  a  Plane  shall 
decline  from  the  Prime  Vertical,  and  incline  to  the  Horizon. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Prime  Verticals,  or  Direct 
Erect  ffortk  or  South  Dyals,  are  those  whose  Planes  lie 
parallel  to  the  Prime  yertical  Circle.  1761  DUNN  in  Phil. 
Trans.  L1I.  185  In  taking  altitudes,  I  always  observe,  when 
the  sun,  or  other  celestial  body,  is  as  near  the  prime  vertical, 
or  east  and  west  azimuth,  as  possible.  18*8  LicKYER  Elem. 
Astron.  iv.  xxvi.  (1879)  147. 

to.  At,  of  prime  face  [F.  ae  prime  face],  at  first 
sight,  PRIMA  FACIE.  Obs. 

ctyn  CHAUCEB  Troylus  in.  870  (919)  This  accident  so 
petous  was  to  here  And  ek  so  lyk  a  soth  at  pryme  face. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  vi.  (Skeat)  1.  57  At  the  prime 
face,  me  semed  them  noble  and  glorious  to  all  the  people. 
1416  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  10173  «ut  thow  make  resistence 
Be  tymes  &  at  prime  face.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xv.  56 
It  appiered  of  prymeface,  that  the  heuens  were  broken 
and  parted  a  sondre. 

d.  Prime  ratio  :  the  initial  limiting  ratio  between 
two  variable  quantities  which  simultaneously  recede 
from  definite  fixed  values  or  limits.  (Correl.  to 
ultimate  ratio.) 

The  method  o/frimt  and  ultimate  ratios  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  method  of  limits  in  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (see  LIMIT  sb.  2  b). 
B.  as  adv.  In  prime  order,  excellently,  colloq. 

1648  GAGE  M'est  Ind.  148  If  the  Indians  bring  that  which 
is  not  prime  good,  they  shall  surely  be  lashed.  1785  BURNS 
To  James  Smith  iv.  My  barmie  noddle's  working  prime. 
1886  C  SCOTT  Sheep-farming  96  The  hoggets  will  be  prime 
fat  by  Christmas. 

Prime  (praim),  p.1     [Origin  uncertain. 

If  sense  i  was  the  source  of  PRIMAGE,  PRIMEGILT,  it  must 
be  older  than  the  quotations  show.  The  fact  that,  in  most  of 
the  senses,  '  priming  '  is  a  first  operation  preliminary  to 
something  else,  suggests  connexion  with  L.  frlmut.} 

1.  trans.  To  fill,  charge,  load.    Now  chiefly  dial. 
i«3  DOUGLAS  &neis  in.  vi.  213  Our  keryalis  howis  ladis 

and  prymys  he  With  huge  charge  of  siluir  in  quantite.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  IvstineVnf.,  To  read  as  birds  skip 
from  bow  to  bough,  more  to  prime  their  bils,  then  benefit 
their  bodies.  1791  LEARMONT  Poems  log  Her  bottle  prim'd 
came  last  night  frae  the  town.  1805  M«!NDOE  Poems  149 
John  calmly  prim'd  his  nose.  1883  G.  MCMICHAEL  Wey  thr. 
Ayrshire  126  The  injector  for  priming  the  steam  boiler. 

2.  To  supply  (a  fire-arm  of  old-fashioned  type, 
or  more  strictly  its  pan)  with  gunpowder  for  com- 
municating fire  to  a  charge  ;  also,  to  lay  a  train  of 
powder  to  (any  charge,  a  mine,  etc.)  ;  cf. 

vif.  so.1  i,  a.     Also  intr.  or  absol. 


it   with    weiT'dry'd   Gun-powder.  _    1748 

Rand,  ix.  Before  be  had  time  to  pnme  again. 

*  Kee  Cavalry  (1813)  251  The  commanding  officer  orcu 

the  battalion  to  prime  and  load.     1873  E.  SPON  ££*•** 


PRIME. 

Receipts  Ser.  I.  127/2  Rockets  are  primed  with  mealed 
powder  and  spirits  of  wine.  .895  G.  MEREDITH  £>•**£ 
Marriagt  i.  viii,  Midway  on  the  lake  he  perceived  his 
boatman  about  to  prime  a  pistol. 


oaman  . 

t  b.  To  put  (powder;  in  the  touch-pan.  CVAr. 
Itn  B.  JONSON  Alch.  v.  v.  An  old  Hargubuzier..  Could 
prime  his  poulder,  and  giue  (ire,  and  hit  All  ,„  a  tw.nckhng 
f:  a.  To  charge,  fill,  or  fully  furnish 


Itn  B.    ONSON       c.  v.  v.      n  .. 

prime  his  poulder,  and  giue  (ire,  and  hit  All  ,„  a  tw.nckhng 

^.fig.aAtransf:  a.  To  charge,  fill,  or  fully  furnish 
(a  person)  beforehand  with  information  which  he 


I^f/ietuer  ***    \*v<fj/    »jf    - -  — „,  r        /•  C        «. 

ledge  as  they  appeared  to  be.    1884  Munch.  Exam.  20  Sept. 
5/3  Every  man  present,  .is  primed  with  a  speech  which  he 
is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  delivered. 
b.  To  fill  with  liquor. 

1813  Hints  for  Oxford  73  A  determination  when  they 
sit  down  to  table  to  have  a  row  as  soon  as  they  are  primed, 
and  often  before  they  rise  they  commence  the  work  of  de- 
struction on  glasses  and  plates  and  decanters.  1854  WHVTE 
MELVILLE  Gen.  Bounce  viii,  A  fat  little  man,  primed  with  port. 

4.  To  prime  a  pump:  see  quots.,  and  cf.  FANG 
n.2  2,  FETCH  v.  2  c.  ( =  F.  charger  la  pomfe.)  local. 

a  1840-  [In  common  use  in  south  of  Scotland].  i88a 
OGILVIE  (Annandale),  To  prime  a  pump,  to  pour  water  down 
the  tube  with  the  view  of  saturating  the  sucker,  so  causing  it 
to  swell,  and  act  effectually  in  bringing  up  water.  1894 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Prime,  to  pour  water  into  a  pump 
bucket  to  make  it  lift.  When  a  pump  bucket  becomes  dry 
and  leaky  and  fails  to  induce  suction,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
its  primin.  [Known  in  South  Yorksh.] 

5.  To  cover  (a  surface  of  wood,  canvas,  etc.) 
with  a  ground  or  first  colour  or  coat  of  paint,  or 
with  size,  oil,  etc.  to  prevent  the  paint  from  being 
absorbed  :  cf.  PRIMING  vbl.  ii.1  3,  4. 

1609  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Rec.  for 
primyng  wood  ijs.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  VH. 
xxxiv.  40  To  Paint  them,  you  must  first  Prime  them.  1762- 
71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  182  His 
.  .works  are  chiefly,  .on  a  fine  linen  cloth,  smoothly  primed 
with  a  proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his  shadows. 
1801  FUSELI  in  Led.  Paint,  i.  (1848)  350  A  plane  or  tablet 
primed  with  white.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS Paint.  220 The 
intention  of  priming  the  ground  with  size  or  oil  is  to  prevent 
the  very  rapid  absorption  of  the  colours. 

f  b.  transf.  To  '  make  up '  (the  face,  etc.)  with 
cosmetics.  06s. 

1609  [see  f  riming-  colour,  PRIMING  vbl.  sbl  8].  a  1683 
OLUHAM  Sat.  Poetry  Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  172  Commend  her 
Beauty,  and  bely  her  Glass,  By  which  she  every  morning 
primes  her  face.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  II.  18  July 
Let.  i,  Her  face  was  primed  and  patched  from  the  chin  up 
to  the  eyes.  1781  J.  TRUMBULL  McFingal  56  Your  gay 
sparks..  With  wamppm'd  blankets  hid  their  laces,  And  like 
their  sweethearts,  primed  their  faces. 

6.  intr.  Engineering.  Of  an  engine  boiler:  To 
let  water  pass  to  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  spray 
along  with  the  steam. 

183*  Edin.  Rev.  LVI.  139  The  steam.. is  charged  with 
water  suspended  in  it  in  minute  subdivision— an  effect 
called  by  engineers  priming.  1830  Civil  Eng.  4-  Arch, 
Jrtil.  1 1.  456/2  The  carrying  over  of  water  with  the  steam. 
.  .There  are  moments  when  this  effect  is  so  violent,  that  it 
manifests  itself  externally  in  the  form  of  an  abundant  fall 
of  rain  from  the  top  of  the  funnel.  The  engine  is  then 
said  to  prime;  and  this  takes  place  especially  when  the 
boiler  is  too  full.  1840 Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Ettg.  VIII.  182  When 
a  steam-vessel  came  from  sea  and  entered  the  Thames,  she 
began  to  prime  at  the  moment  of  passing  from  salt  to  fresh 
water.  i88x  THWAITE  Factories  <$•  Workshops,  etc.  (1882) 
138  If  a  boiler  foams  or  primes,  it  is  because  it  has  insuffi- 
cient steam  room  or  because  the  feed  water  is  dirty. 

Hence  Pri-med  ppl.  a.,  prepared  to  receive  paint. 

1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Painting,  The  Primed 
Cloth,  which  is  usually  good  Canvas  made  smooth,  sized 
over  with  a  little  Honey,  and  when  dry'd,  whited  over  with 
Size  and  Whiting.. upon  which  you  paint.  1790  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  II.  64  Having  first  made  a  rough  sketch  upon 
your  primed  cloth  with  white  chalk. 

Prime  (praim),  v?  [f.  PRIME  a.  or  rf.l  With 
sense  2  cf.  F.  primer  to  take  the  first  place,  lead, 
anticipate,  outstrip,  f.  prime  PRIME  a.] 

1 1.  intr.  Of  the  moon :  To  enter  on  the  first 
phase;  to  become  new,  appear  first  after  the  change. 


1647   J.  HEYDON  Discov.  Fair 
shall  shine,  or  the  Moon  prime.' 

2.  To  be  first;  to  domineer;    to  lord  it.    So  to 
prime  it.  1  06s. 

1756  F.  GREVILLE  Maxims,  Charac.  t,  Refl.  78  Whether 
men  like  best  to  prime  over  others,  or  to  have  others  prime 
over  them.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Surv.  Germ.  Poetry 
(1830)  I.  332  Lessing  loved  to  prime,  and  was  adapted  for  it. 
i8«  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830!  IV.  340  Harvard  will  still 
prime  it  over  us  with  her  twenty  Professors. 

3.  Of  a  tide:  To  come  at  a  shorter  interval: 
usually  in  PKIMING  vbl.  sb?    (So  F.  primer.) 


.....meoe 
spring  tides,  the  interval  between  the  corresponding  tides  of 
successive  days  is  less  than  the  average,  being  only  about 
24  hours  38  minutes  (instead  of  24  hours  51  minutes),  and 
then  the  tides  are  said  to  prime.  At  the  neap  tides,  the 
interval  is  greater  than  the  mean  —  about  25  hours  6  minutes, 
and  the  tide  lags. 

Prime  (preim),  v.3  Now  only  dial.  [Origin 
obscure.  ?  Related  to  proyne,  PRUNE.]  trans.  To 
prune  or  trim  (trees). 
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1565  T.  STAPI.ETON  Fortr.  Faith  86  b,  The  vine  being., 
primed  multiplieth  the  more.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f, 
Commiu.  (1603)  114  They,  .prime  and  draw  such  woods  as 
grow  too  thick  and  obscure.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb 
iv  ii  Two-edged  winds  that  prime  The  maiden  blossoms. 
1631  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  To  Newton  for 
priming  our  trees  liijs.  1790  CULLUM  Hist.  Hawsted  ill. 
Gloss.  172  Priming  a  tree,  is  pruning  it.  1823  E.  MOOR 
Suffolk  Words,  Priming,  pruning  the  lower,  or  wash- 
boughs  of  a  tree,  a  1815  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Angtia,  Prime, 
to  trim  up  the  stems  of  trees  i  to  give  them  the  first  dressing 
or  training.  1884  American  VII.  350  All  he  needs  is  to 
prime  down  extravagances  and  modify  excesses  in  voice  and 
expression. 

Prime  (prsim),  v*  [Origin  unascertained.] 
intr.  Of  a  fish  :  To  leap  or  '  rise '. 

1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  41  In  fine  sunshiny  days,  carps 
will  often  prime  about  noon  and  swim  about  the  edges  of  a 
pond  to  catch  such  flies  as  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Ibid.  168  Prime,  fish  are  said  to  prime  when  they 
leap  out  of  the  water.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iii.  (1880)  76 
When  the  angler  notes  a  bubble  or  two.. left  after  the 
priming  of  large  fish.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  Broads 
xii.  (1884)  93  The  bream  are  '  priming  '  in  shoals  on  the  top 
of  the  water. 

Primecocks,  obs.  form  of  PRINCOX. 

t  Pri-meful,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PRIME  rf.i 
+  -FUL.]  Characterized  by  being  in  the  prime. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxix.  (i6rz)  361  A  paire  of 
Loues,  fresh  in  their  primefull  dayes. 

t  Pri'megilt.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6-7  pryme-, 
prym-.  [?  from  PRIME  v.1  i  +gilt  =  gelt,  GELD, 
payment.]  =  PRIMAGE  I. 

1518-19  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1869)  I.  187  To  be  furit  to 
the  port  of  Deip  in  France  for  the  fraucht  of  xxvj  s.  and  xvj  s. 
the  most  chairge  frie  of  all  vther  chairges  except  pryme  gilt. 
1576  Ibid.  (1882)  IV.  54  The  pryme-giltt,  quhilk  was  gevin 
be  the  liberaltie  of  merchantis,  hes  bene  in  all  tytnes  past 
vplifted  and  spent  be  the  marinaris  in  vane  and  wicked  vses. 
1621  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI.  (1816)  IV.  668/2  pe  prymgilt  To  be 
vplifted  for  sustentatioun  Of  the  pure  and  decayit  Marineris 
Win  The  said  toun  of  leith.  1633  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  /.  (1817) 
V.  93/2  Grantit..the  indraucht  thairof  and  prymegilt  of  all 
shipes  coming  to  the  said  port. 

Primely  (prai-mli),  adv.    [f.  PRIME  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  highest  degree ;  firstly, 
primarily,  originally.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1613  W.  BROWNE  Sheph.  Pipe  ii.  (1614)  D  j,  The  Nightin- 
gale records  againe  What  thou  dost  primely  sing.  1649  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Pref.  §  13  Some  parts  of  it  [natural 
law]  are  primely  necessary,  others  by  supposition  and  acci- 
dent. 1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  Pref.,  The 
application . .  made  to  men's  Reason  and  Understanding  (as 
the  part  primely  affected). 

2.  Exceedingly  well ;  excellently,  colloq. 

c  1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862) 
40  Theaw  looks  primely.  1755-73  JOHNSON,  Primely  . .  2. 
Excellently,  supremely  well.  A  low  sense.  1873  A.  G. 
MURDOCH  Doric  Lyre  26  He  who  this  night  dares  the  road, 
Should  have  his  good  steed  primely  shod,  xooo  A.  LANG  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  367/1  It  was  primely  witty  to  half-poison 
somebody  with  a  surreptitious  dose  of  medicine. 

Pri'me  Mi 'ulster.    [PRIME  a.  2,  MINISTER 

**•  2.  3-] 

1 1.  generally.  Used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
two  words :  A  principal  or  chief  minister,  servant, 
or  agent.  Often  in  //.  Obs. 

1646  Bp.  MAXWELL  Burd.  Issach,  ii  To  effectuate  his 
private  Designes,  he  made  much  of  some  few  prime  leading 
Ministers.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  §  337  He 
[Charles  I]  received  advice  and  information  from  some  of  his 
prime  ministers  of  that  kingdom  [Ireland].  1694  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  '"•  355  Tne  emperor  of  China  and  several 
of  his  prime  ministers  are  tumd  Christians.  1713  M.  HENRY 
Meekness  ft  Quietn.  Spirit  (1822)  143  The  apostles,  those 
prime  ministers  of  state  in  Christ's  kingdom.  1906  Westm. 
Got.  9  May  2/3  Those  who  were  jealous  of  too  much  personal 
power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  statesman  were 
accustomed  to  describe  all  the  leading  members  of  the 
Administration  as  '  the  Prime  Ministers  of  State '  in  order  to 
prevent  the  title  being  arrogated  by  one  among  them. 

2.  The  first  or  principal  minister  or  servant  of 
any  sovereign,  ruler,  or  state,  or  more  vaguely  of 
any  person  of  rank  or  position ;  "premier  minister, 
PREMIER  a.  i  b,  si.  a. 

Applied  descriptively  to  the  chief  minister  of  some  foreign 
rulers,  before  it  became  usual  in  sense  3;  but  in  the  jgthc. 
i — ,ejy  exten(jed  from  the  English  use. 

>S5  LD.  NORWICH  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  III.  144 
bem  in  close  treaty  with  the  Pr.  of  Condes  prime 
minister,  a  1678  MARVELL  in  Casguet  of  Lit.  (1873)  I.  310/1 
Time,  the  prime  minister  of  death,  There's  nought  can 
bribe  his  honest  will.  1678  EVELYN  Diary  8  Feb.,  I  had 
a  long  discourse  with  the  Conte  de  Castel  Mellor,  lately 
Prime  Minister  in  Portuj  ' 


who,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  assumed  the  lead  in 
the  French  councils,  was  now  regarded  as  Prime  Minister. 
1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  I.  248  The  Moollah 
..had  chat ge  of  the  prime  minister's  son  (a  boy  of  sixteen 
when  I  saw  him).  i88a  Whitakers  Aim.  333  Japan .  .Prime 
Minister,  Sanjfl  Saneyoshi.  1889  Ibid.  516  Sweden. .  Prime 
Minister,  Baron  Bildt.  1884  JESSOPP  in  ivth  Cent.  Jan.  no 
The  prior  was  the  abbot's  prime  minister. 

3.  In  Great  Britain  (in  early  use,  prime  minister 
of  state) :  A  descriptive  designation,  which  has 
gradually  grown  to  be  the  official  title  of  the  First 
Minister  of  State  or  leader  of  the  administration. 

Originally  merely  descriptive  and  unofficial ;  in  the  early 
ism  c._  (pern,  from  its  prior  application  in  sense  2  to  the 
sole  minister  of  a  despotic  ruler)  odious  (see  quot.  1733)1 
applied  opprobnously  to  Walpole,  and  disowned  by  him,  as 


PRIMER. 

later  by  Lord  North.  Little  used  in  later  part  of  i8th  c., 
premier  being  often  substituted,  v\so  first  minister;  became 
usual  by  the  middle  of  the  igth  c.,  and  began  to  creep  into 
official  use  from  1878.  In  1905  fully  recognized,  and  the 
precedence  of  the  Prime  Minister  defined  by  King 
Edward  VII.  For  fuller  history,  see  A.  F.  Kobbins  in  N.  $ 
O.  8th  s.  XI.  69,  and  onward  to  loths.  IX.  425;  also  Morley 
Walpole  vii. 

1694  GIBSON  in  Lett.  Lit,  Men  (Camden)  231  My  Lord 
Keeper,  who  is.. (what  my  Lord  Burleigh  . .  was)  Prime- 
Minister  of  State.  1698  EVELYN  in  Thoresby's  Corr.  (ed. 
Hunter)  I.  345  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  prime  minister  of 
State  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  1704  ST.  WEST  Let.  to  Harley 
29  Aug.  in  Portland  Papers  IV.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  119. 
I  have  heard  of  people's  talk,  that . .  if  the  Court  had 
appointed  my  Lord  Rochester,  or  any  other  person  to  be 
the  Prime  Minister,  it  would  have  been  the  same  thing  to 
you,  and  that  your  aim  is  in  time  to  be  the  Prime  Minister 
yourself.  1733  Fogs  Jrnl.  28  Apr.,  In  Countries  where 
Royal  Prerogative  is  limited  by  Laws,  the  Name  of  prime 
Minister  has  been  always  odious.  1734-5  C.  D'ANVERS 


Craftsman  No.  446  ?  3  The  late  Earl  of  Oxford  stands  charged, 
in  the  Impeachment  against  Him,  with  being  the  Prime,  if 
not  the  sole  Minister,  and  engrossing  to_  Himself  the  absolute 
Management  and  Direction  of  alt  Affairs.  1741  LD.  HARD- 
WICK  in  Gentl.  Mag.  XL  405  It  has  not  been  yet  pretended 
that  he  [Walpole]  assumes  the  Title  of  Prime  Minister,  or 
indeed,  that  it  is  aplied  to  him  by  any  but  his  Enemies. 
1741  WALPOLE  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  in  Doran  Lond.  in  Jacob.  T. 
(1877)  II.  89  Having  invested  me  with  a  kind  of  mock 
dignity,  and  styled  me  a  Prime  Minister,  they  impute  to 
me  an  unpardonable  abuse  of  that  chimerical  authority, 
which  only  they  created  and  conferred.  1747  Biog.  Brit.  1.379 
Yet  he  [Bacon]  behaved . .  towards  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  now  become  Lord  Treasurer  and  Prime-Minister,  with 
submission  and  respect.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I. 
254  When  there  was  a  lord  treasurer,  that  great  officer  was 
generally  prime  minister  :  but . .  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Walpole  that  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  was  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  executive  government.  1878  (July  13) 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Prime  Minister  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 
1894  Times  5  Mar.  10/4  The  Queen  has  summoned  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery,  K.G.  ..and  offered  him  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  vacated  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
1859  LD.  ROSEBERY  in  Anglo-Saxon  Rev.  June  105  The 
Prime  Minister,  as  he  is  now  called,  is  technically  and 
practically  the  Chairman  of  an  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  Privy  Councillors, 
the  influential  foreman  of  an  executive  jury.  1005  King's 
Warrant  2  Dec.,  Whereas  We  taking  it  into  Our  Royal  con- 
sideration that  the  precedence  of  Our  Prime  Minister  has 
not  been  declared  or  defined  by  due  authority  . .  We  do 
hereby  declare  Our  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure  that .  .the  Prime 
Minister  of  Us,  Our  Heirs  and  Successors  shall  have  place 
and  precedence  next  after  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

b.  Also  the  official  designation  of  the  leader  of 
the  administration  in  some  of  the  self-governing 
British  colonies  and  '  dominions  beyond  the  sea '. 

The  usual  title  of  the  chief  of  the  ministry  in  the  colonies 
is  PREMIER  ;  in  Canada  and  in  Australia  this  is  retained  in 
most  cases  for  the  chief  minister  of  each  constituent  colony, 
while  prime  minister  is  used  for  the  first  minister  of  the 
whole  Dominion  and  of  the  Commonwealth ;  it  is  also  the 
title  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  colonies  of 
Transvaal  and  Natal. 

1901  Whitaker's  Aim.  520  New  Zealand .. Prime  Minister, 
Colonial  Treasurer,  etc.  Rt.  Hon.  Richd.  J.  Seddon.  1901 
Ibid.  529  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  .Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Rt.  Hon. 
Edmund  Barton.  1906  Ibid.  513  Dominion  of  Canada.. 
Prime  Minister  and  President  of  Privy  Council,  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Hence  Prime-minister  v.,  nonce-wd.,  intr.  to 
act  as  a  prime  minister  ;  Pri'me-ministe'rial  a., 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  prime  minister;  Pri'me- 
mi-nistership,  f  Pri'me  miliistry,  the  office  or 
position  of  a  prime  minister. 

1741  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  n.  i,  There  are  certain  Myste- 
ries or  Secrets  in  all  Trades ..,  from  that  of  'Prime  Minis- 
tring  to  this  of  Authoring.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Dec.  10/1 
What  may  be  regarded  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  'Prime  Ministe- 
rial  youth  was  very  vigorous.  1905  Sat.  Rev.  8  Apr.  439 
Sir  Alexander— chief  reporter  on  the  Priministerial  staff. 
1867  Atkenzum  23  Nov.  679/2  He  won  ..  the  'Prime 
Ministership.  1887  Spectator  6  Aug.,  If.. Lord  Salisbury 
should  find  the  combined  burden  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Prime  Minister-ship  too  much  for  his  health.  1730  T. 
BOSTON  View  Covt.  Grace  (1771)  141  God.  .exalted  him  to 
the  'prime  ministry  of  heaven. 

Primeness  (prei-mnes).  [f.  PRIME  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  prime ;  f  primitiveness,  earli- 
ness  (o6s.)  ;  first  quality,  excellence. 

1611  COTGR.,  Primeur, . .  primenesse,  perfection,  excellencie. 
1614  R.  B.  in  F.  White  Refl.  Fisher  App.  12  Euerie  thing 
Fundamentall  is  not  of  a  like  neerenesse  to  the  Foundation, 
nor  of  equall  Primenesse  in  the  Faith.  1618  GAULE  Pract. 
The.  Panegyr.  25  As  they  of  their  Emperour,  for  prime- 
nesse and  eminence.  1837  DICKENS  Pickui.  xl,  'All  fun, 
ain't  it  ?'  '  Prime  1 '  said  the  young  gentleman. .  .The  young 
gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  primeness  and  his  spirit,., 
reclined  his  head  upon  the  table,  and  howled  dismally. 
1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-Boodle  Prof.  ii.  Wks.  1898 IV.  360  He 
..is  able  at  a  glance  to  recognise  the  age  of  mutton,  the 
primeness  of  beef.  1892  Daily  News  13  Dec.  6/5  Sheep 
that  for  neatness  of  form  and  primeness  of  quality  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

Primer  (pri-maj,  prai-maa),  sd.1  Forms:  a. 
4-  primer  ;  also  4-6  prymer,  5  prymar,  -mere, 
premere,  6  primare,  "3  primere,  -mier.  0.  5-6 
prymmer,  6-8  primmer.  [In  15th  c.  =  med.L. 
pnmSrius,  -drium,  f.  L.frim-us  first,  or  (1)prima 
PRIME  rf.l :  see  -AKIUM  and  cf.  PRIMER  a. 

(The  actual  reason  for  the  name  does  not  appear  ;  the  sense 
'  first  or  primary  book  ',  which  suits  sense  2,  is  less  suitable 


PRIMER. 

lo  sense  i,  which  some  would  connect,  as  a  book  of  I lours, 
with  PBIMK  so.1)] 

1.  A  name  for  prayer-books  or  devotional  manuals 
for  the  use  of  the  laity,  used  in  England  before, 
and  for  some  time  after,  the  Reformation. 

The  mediaeval  Printarium  or  Primer  was  mainly  a  copy, 
or  (in  English)  a  translation,  of  different  parts  of  the 
Breviary  and  Manual.  For  its  origin  and  structure,  see 
the  I  ntroduction  to  '  the  Prymer  or  Lay  Folks'  Prayer  Book ', 
edited  by  H.  Liltlehales,  E.E.T.S.  1895-7.  In  the  141)1  and 
>5th  centuries,  in  its  simplest  form,  it  contained  the  Hours 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  7  Penitential  and  15  Gradual 
Psalms,  the  Litany,  the  Office  for  the  Dead  (Placebo  and 
Dirige),  and  the  Commendations ;  to  which  however  various 
additions  were  often  made.  In  the  early  i6th  c.,  the  printed 
editions  of  this  in  English  (examples  known  from  1537)  are 
often  called  on  the  title-page  Prymer,  and  in  the  colophon, 
Horx  B  fat,t  Mariie,  or  the  like.  The  name  was  also  given 
in  i6th  c.  to  books  similar  in  character  and  purpose,  partly 


recensions  issued  in  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII,  Edw.  VI,  and 
Elizabeth  ;  also  to  '  the  Uniform  and  Catholyke  Prymer  in 
Latin  and  English ',  appointed  for  general  use  by  Queen 
Mary's  Letters  Patent  in  1555.  The  title  was  also  used  for 
several  English  or  Latin  and  English  editions  of  Horx 
according  to  the  Roman  use,  published  in  1599  and  later. 

After  the  Reformation,  Printer  was  also  applied  to  books 
in  which  the  offices  for  daily  prayers  were  based  upon 
the  orders  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
These  are  described  in  the  Privilege  to  William  Seres,  the 
printer  of  the  first  of  them  in  1553  (see  quot.)  as  *  books  of 
private  prayers,  called  and  usually  taken  and  reported  for 
Primers,  .set  forth  agreeable  and  according  to  the  Book  of 
common  prayers'.  Later  forms  of  this,  under  the  title 
The  Primer  or  Catechism  set  forth  agreeable  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer',  were  issued  under  Chas.  II,  Jas.  II, 


sorori  mee.  .unum  tressour  cum  primario  meo.J 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  46  The  lomes  bat  ich  laboure 
with  and  lyflode  deserue  Ys  pater-noster  and  my  prymer 
placebo  and  dirige.  1434  £.  E.  Wills  (1882)  103  Also  a 
prymmer  for  to  serve  god  with.  ?  1460  fas/on  Letl.  I.  539 
My  Maister  Fastolf.  .by  his  othe  made  on  his  primer  ther, 
grauntted  and  promitted  to  me  to  have  the  maner  of  Gunton. 
c  1475  fid.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  755/13  Hoc  frimarium,  a 
premere.  1511  FABVAN  Will  in  Chron.  (1811)  Pref.  7  W« 
my  great  masse  booke,  and  also  the  great  prymar,  whiche 
before  dales  I  gave  to  my  wif.  1530  PALSGR.  183  Vnes  hevres, 
a  primer  or  a  mattyns  boke.  1534  (title)  A  Prymer  in 
tnglysne,  with  certeyn  prayers  and  godly  meditations,  very 
necessary  for  all  people  that  vnderstonde  not  the  Latyne 
Tongue.  (Marshall's.)  1539  J.  HILSEV  The  MaHiia.ll  of 
Prayers,  or  the  Prymer  in  En%lyshe  Prol.,  Called  the 
prymer,  because  (I  suppose)  that  it  is  the  fyrste  boke  that 
the  tender  youth  was  instructed  in.  1545  (title)  The  Primer, 
set  foorth  by  the  Kynges  maiestie  and  his  Clergie,  to  be 
taught,  lerned,  and  read  :  and  none  other  to  be  vsea  through- 
out all  his  dominions.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  (1565) 
I59b,  Reade  we  not  these  wordes  in  their  Popish  primare. 
'5S3  (title)  A  Prymmer  or  boke  of  priuate  prayer  nedeful  to 
bevsedofalfaythfullChristianes.  (Seres.)  rtat,  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  25  Having,  upon  a  primer, 
given  each  other  the  oath  of  secrecy.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Gout.  Eng.  n.  xxx.  (1739)  139  This  was  the  Clergy's  Primmer, 
wherein  they  imployed  their  study.  1660  (title)  The  Primer, 
or  Three  Offices  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary,  in  Latin  and! 
English  [by  Thomas  Fitz  Simon).  (Rouen.)  1686  EVELYN 
Diary  12  Mar.,  One  Hall,  who  styl'd  himselfe  his  Majesty's 
printer.. for  the  printing  Missalls,  Offices,  Lives  of  Saints, 
Portals,  Primers,  &c.,  books  expressly  forbidden  to  be 

Einted  or  sold,  by  divers  Acts  of  Parliament.  1716  M. 
AVIES  A  then.  Brit.  II.  116  All  Prayers  to  Saints  were  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  Primmers,  publish 'd  by  the  late  King. 
1846  MASKELL  Alan.  Kit.  II.  p.  xxxii,  xliii. 

2.  An  elementary  school-book  for  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read ;  formerly,  '  a  little  book,  which 
children  are  first  taught  to  read  and  to  pray  by' 
(Phillips  1706);  'a  small  prayer-book  in  which 
children  are  taught  to  read'  (Johnson  1755-73). 

This  sense  gradually  disengaged  itself  from  the  preceding, 
from  which  in  early  use  it  cannot  be  separated.  The  books 
included  under  sense  i  appear  to  have  been  also  used  in 
teaching  to  read  and  as  first  reading-books ;  and  there  may 
have  been  from  early  times  forms  of  them  specially  intended 
for  this  purpose ;  such  was  perhaps  the  primer  of  quot. 
£1386.  In  the  i6th  c.,  printed  boolts  of  this  kind  became 
common  ;  that  mentioned  in  quot.  c  1537  has  a  section  con- 
fining  the  A.  B.  C.,  followed  by  the  Pater  Noster,  Ave 
Maria,  Creed,  Decalogue,  forms  of  Grace  before  and  after 
meat,  and  certain  prayers.  Recensions  of  Marshall's  and 
Hilsey's  Primers  (quot.  1539),  also  began  with  the  A.  B.  C. 
Smaller  works  containing  the  part  for  children  only,  began 
to  be  officially  published  in  1545,  under  the  title  of  'The 
ABC.  Primers  for  children,  issued  under  Edward  VI  and 
Elizabeth,  contained  also  the  Church  Catechism ;  and  after 
1600  the  mail — '  ~L  "  ' 


and  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  '.  In  Scotland, 
'  the  A  B  C  with  the  Shorter  Catechism ',  containing  also 
<hc  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  Graces  before  and  after  meat, 
etc.,  was  used  as  the  first  reading-book  down  to  c  1800,  and 
is  still  published  as  the  official  form  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. The  use  of  the  Primer,  thus  variously  transformed, 
as  a  book  in  which  children  learned  to  read,  at  length  so 
overshadowed  its  original  purpose  that,  when  all  the  devo- 
tional parts  were  eliminated,  popular  usage  still  continued 
to  apply  the  ancient  name  to  the  Abecedarium  pure  and 
simple. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  65  This  litel  child  his  litel 
book  lernynge  As  he  sat  in  the  scole  at  his  prymer  He 
Alma  redemptoris  herde  synge  As  children  lerned  hire 
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Antiphoner.  c  1500  Reg  r.  MOOHI  If.  29  b  (Somerset  Ho.), 
The  prymmer  that  she  lernyth  vppon.  c  107  (title)  The 
Primer  in  English  for  children, after  the  vse  ofSarum.  1539 
(title)  The  Primer  in  English  most  necessary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  ^11617  BAVNR  On  Coloss.  (1634)  83  It  is  a 
good  primmer  for  us  to  spell  in.  1639  in  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  176  For  the  buyeing  and  provideing  of  borne 
bookes  and  primers  to  be  giuen  to  poore  children  of  the 
said  parish  of  S«  Maries.  1717  POFE,  etc  Art  Sinking  to) 
But  for  which,  .the  substance  of  many  a  fair  volume,  might 
be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  primmer.  1810  CHABBK  Borough 
xxiv,  Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read,  a  1839 
PRAED  Poemi  (1864)  II.  105  The  treasured  primer's  lettered 
rows. 

b.  By  extension,  a  small  introductory  book  on 
any  subject. 

1807  T.  BURGESS  (title)  A  Hebrew  Primer.  1846  (title) 
Primer  of  the  Irish  Language.  1875  (title  of  Series)  Science 
Primers,  edited  by  Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and  Balfour 
Stewart.  1889  (title)  Primer  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  1805  E.CLODD  (<<*&)  Primer  of  Evolution. 
°-  fig-  That  which  serves  as  a  first  means  of 
instruction. 

1640  QUARLES  EnchSrid.  iv.  xcix,  Keepe  him  from  vaine. . 
and  amorous  Pamphlets  as  the  Primmers  of  all  Vice.  1658 
J.  ROBINSON  Endoxa  \.  4  Thus  did  Adam,  Noah,.. teach 
their  Families,  by  the  primmer  of  divine  Traditions.  1871 
B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  in.  201  Spell  in  lovers'  primers 
sweetly,  igoi  Munsey's  Mag.  XXV.  672/1  In  China, . . 
learning  is  the  first  primer  of  power. 

8.  Typogr.  a.  Great  Primer,  a  size  of  type  be- 
tween Paragon  and  English,  of  51  ems  to  a  foot. 

Great  Primer  type. 

b.  Long  Primer,  a  size  between  Small  Pica  and 
Bourgeois,  of  89  ems  to  a  foot  Two-line  long 
primer  =  PARAGON  (type). 

Long  Primer  type. 

159*  Ord.  Stntioners'Co.  in  T.  B.  Reed  Hist.  Lett.  Foundries 
(1887)  120  Those  in  brevier  and  long  primer  letters  at  a  penny 
for  one  sheet  and  a  half.  i6u  STURTEVANT  Metallica  xiit 
89  The  Long-primer,  the  Pica,  the  Italica.  1619  C.  BUTLER 
Oratoria  Aivb,  Genera  literarum  ..  corporum  proceritate 
distinguuntur :  Primier,  Pique,  English:  &  supra  base. 
Great  Primier,  Double  Pique,  Double  English.  1683  MOXON 
Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  ii.  r  2  Most  Printing-Houses  have. . 
Pearl,  Nomparel,  Brevier,  Long-Primmer,  Pica,  English, 
Great-Primmer,  Double-Pica,  Two-Lin 'd-English.  1771 
LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  135  Two  Lines  Great  Primer.  1771 
FRANKLIN  Autooiog.  Wks.  1887  I.  144  It  was  a  folio,  pro 
patria  size  in  pica,  with  long  primer  notes.  1881  Clar. 
Press  List  New  Bks.  44  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Long  Primer,  241110. 

1 4.  The  first  one.  Obs. 

"597.  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  Ded.  210  Such  as  that 
Henne  (Primer  of  you  Hunsdon  Barons)  bee  Your  Lord- 
shippe,  to  your  Countrie.  161$  F.  MARKHAH  Bk.  Hon.  \.  x. 
§  i  When  I  looke..into  the  great  Antiquitie  of  your  Noble 
House  (being  in  descent  the  Primere  of  our  Nation). 

1 6.  A  student  of  the  first  grade  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews.  Obs. 


1684  A.  SKEINE  Let.  in  Scottish  Antiq.  XI.  19  If  his  sonc 
be  a  primer  his  expence  will  be  as  foloueth. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  primer-school,  an 
elementary  school ;  primer-state ,  elementary  state. 

'545  Primer  Hen.  VIII  Injunction,  For  the  auoydyng  of 
the  dyuersjrtie  of  primer  bookes  that  are  nowe  abroade.. 
whiche  minister  occasion  of  contentions,  a  1680  CHARNOCK 
Attrib.  Corf  (i 834)  1. 357  The  law.  .could  no  more  spiritualize 
the  heart,  than  the  teachings  in  a  primer -school  can  enable 
the  mind,  and  make  it  fit  for  affairs  of  state.  1903  Critic 
XLIII.  368/1, 1  have  passed  this  primer-state  of  religious 
emotion. 

Primer  (prei-mai),  sb?    [f.  PRIME  z>.i  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  A  priming-wire :  see  PRIMING  vol.  si.1  8. 
1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  loo  Wire  for  prymere. 

16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xiv.  68  His  Primer  is 
a  small  long  peece  of  iron,  sharpe  at  the  small  end  to  pierce 
the  Cartrage  thorow  the  toutch  hole.  i8«6  SCOTT  Woodst. 
viii,  Poise  your  musket— Rest  your  musket— Cock  your 
musket— Handle  your  primers— and  many  other  forgotten 
words  of  discipline. 

2.  A  cap,  wafer,  cylinder,  etc.,  containing  ful- 
minating   powder   or   other  compound,   in   com- 
munication with  the  powder  of  a  cartridge,  blasting 
charge,  etc.,  which  it  ignites  when  exploded  by 
percussion  or  otherwise. 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  185  The  flash  of  fire  from  the  end 
of  the  primer  communicates  fire,  by  the  touch-hole,  to  the 
gunpowder  contained  in  the  barrel.  1838  Cot-  HAWKER 
Diary  (1893)  II.  138  Had  not  my  primer  missed  fire,  [I] 
should  have  had  about  30  geese  at  another  shot.  1869  Pall 
Mall  G.  8  Oct.  3  Unless  purposely  arranged  to  explode,  or 
purposely  ignited  with  a  detonating  primer,  it  [gun-cotton] 
is  not  an  explosive  at  all.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  21 
In  the  large  turret-guns  the  primer  is  fired  by  electricity, 
entirely  under  command  of  the  officer  on  duty. 

1 3.   =  PRIMING  vol.  so.1  4  a.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  369/3  By  this  Instrument 
[the  Priming  Knife]  are  all  sorts  of  Cloths  laid  over  with 
their  first  colour,  which  is  called  Primer.  1703  T.  N.  City 
<V  C.  Purchaser  215  Spanish-brown,  Spanish-white,  and 
Red-lead,.,  ground  with  Linseed-oyl,  will  make  excellent 
Primer. 

4.  A  person  who  primes,  a.  One  who  loads  or 
charges  detonators. 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Sept.  7/2  When  compounded,  it  has 
still  to  be  packed  into  the  detonator  cases  by  the  primer. 
The  primer  s  work  is  done  upon  a  copper-plate,  perforated 
like  a  cullender. 

b.  One  who  prepares  canvas,  etc.  for  a  painter. 

1896  Daily  News  15  Feb.  u>/4  Canvas  Primer  Wanted. 


PBIMEEOLE. 

Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  preparing  all  kinds  of 
Artist's  Canvas. 

Primer  (prsi-msa),  st.3  rare.    [f.  PBIME  ».a  +, 
-ER  1.]     One  who  prunes  trees,  etc. 

1611    COTGR.,  Arboratcur,  a   planter,    primer,    dresser, 
'    breeder  of  trees. 

Primer  (pri'maj,  prsi-mai),  a.  (Now  only  in 
phrases  in  sense  3.)  [a.  AF.  primer = OF.  primer 
(a  looo  in  Godef.  Compl.\  also  premer,  mod.F. 
premier,  Pi.  primer,  Sp.  primero,  f'g.  primeiro,  It. 
frimiero :— L.  primdri-us  PRIMARY  :  see  PREMIER.] 
t 1.  First  in  time ;  early ;  primitive.  Obs. 
[1343  Kolls  o/Parlt.  IL  144/1  Aussi  bien  des  Beneficz 
come  des  primers  Fruitz.)  1448  HEN.  VI  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  353  The  prymer  notable  werk  purposed 
by  me.  1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xx.  40  They  to  enioye 
them  as  in  their  primer  state,  c  1557  ABP.  PARKER  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  235  He  stroyd  theyr  fruiles  . .  Their  prymer  fruts. 
1581  J.  BELL  Hodden's  Anna.  Osor.  255  All  thynges  may 
be  referred  to  this,  as  to  tbe  primer  cause  efficient.  i6xa 
DRAYTOH  Poly-alt,  xxiv.  123  S>  Lucius  (call'd  of  us)  the 
primer  christen'd  King. 

1 2.  First  in  position,  rank,  or  importance ;  chief, 
,   leading,  foremost,  premier.  Obs. 

1589  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  vi.  xxix.  (1612)  :«  These  primer 
Yorkests.  1601  Ibid.  xill.  Ixxvi.  316  The  Primer  Mouers 
violence.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  vii.  (1660)  303  The.. 
Mercers  being  the  primer  Company  of  the  City  of  London 
1637  W.  CROWNE  True  Relation,  etc.  (tillc-p.),  Lord  Howard, 
Earle  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  Primer  Earle,  and  Earle 
Marshall  of  England.  1747  Mem.  Nutretian  Crt.  II.  212 
The  contemptible  pity  of  the  primer  sort. 
3.  a.  Primer  flue,  in  Feudal  Law  [lit.  '  first 
fine'  :  see  FINE  so.1  7  a],  the  sum,  usually  about 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land  sued  for, 
paid  to  the  crown  by  a  plaintiff  who  sued  for  the 
recovery  of  lands  by  a  writ  of  covenant ;  —  PRE- 
FINE.  Now  only  Hist. 

a  1634  COKE  3nd  Pi.  Inst.  (1643)  511  A  Writ  of  covenant 
is  brought  to  levy  a  fine  of  land,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
v.  marks,  there  is  vi.s.  viij.  d.  due  presently  [LC.  at  once]  for 
the  primer  fine,  or  fine  in  the  Hamper.  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  xxi.  350  On  this  writ  there  is  due  to  the  king,  by 
antient  prerogative,  a  primer  fine,  or  a  noble  for  every  five 
marks  of  land  sued  for ;  that  is,  one  tenth  of  the  annual 
value. 

b.  Primer  seisin,  in  Feudal  Law  [lit.  'first 
seisin '],  a  feudal  right  of  the  English  Crown  to 
receive  from  the  heir  of  a  tenant  in  capite  who 
i  died  seised  of  a  knight's  fee,  such  heir  being  of  age, 
the  profits  of  his  estate  for  the  first  year ;  abolished 
in  1660.  Now  only  Hist. 

1488  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  415/3  Savyng  to  the  King  and 
his  Heires,  the  avantage  of  his  primer  cession  ofthos 
Landes.  1405  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  39  85  Thissues  and 
profiles  for  the  Premer  season  of  the  same  Honours  Manoris 
londes.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  Saving  alway  and 
reserving  to  the  King.. all  his  right  title  and  interest  of 
prymer  season  and  reliefis,  and .  .all  other  rightes  and  dueties. 
a  1615  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  148  Tenure  by  Socage  in 
chiefe  giueth  the  King  primer  seisin,  or  tbe  value  of  that 
land  by  a  yeere,  if  the  heire  be  of  the  age  of  14,  at  his 
ancestors  death.  1648  Articles  Peace  vii  in  Milton's  Wks. 
(1851)  II.  Profit  by  Wardship,  Liveries,  Primer-seisins, 
Measne  Rates,  Ousterlemains  or  Fines  of  Alienations  with, 
out  Licence.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  II,  c  34  {  i  It  is  hereby 
Enacted  That.. all  Wardships  Liveries  Primer-Seizins  and 
Ouster-le-mains..be  taken  away.  167*  Covjelfs  Interpr. 
s.v.,  All  the  charges  arising  by  Primer  seisins  are  taken 
away  by  the  Stat.  made  12  Car.  2.  ca.  34. 

||  Prfmeras  (prz'me'ras).  [Sp.,  pi.  of  primera: 
see  next.]  A  term  in  Ombre :  see  quot. 

1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  35  Primeras.  If  the  Ombre  win 
the  first  five  tricks  before  either  of  the  adversaries  has 
won  one. 

HPrimerO  (prime-ro).  Also  6  -row,  prie- 
meero,  7  primera.  [Altered  from  Sp.  primera 
(  =  It.  primiera'),  fern,  of  primero  first :— L.  pri- 
mari-us  :  see  PRIMER  a.]  A  gambling  card-game, 
very  fashionable  from  about  1530  to  about  1640, 
in  which  four  cards  were  dealt  to  each  player, 
each  card  having  thrice  its  ordinary  value. 

(See  a  long  description  in  Sir  J.  Harington's  Epigram, 
1  Tht  Story  of  Marcus's  Life  at  Primero '.) 

[1516  (Italian  title)  Capitolo  del  Gioco  delta  Primiera  col 
commento  di  Messer  Pietropaulo  da  San  Chirico.] 

1533  ELVOT  Knowledge  Pref.Avj  b,  1 1  is  soone  lerned,  in  good 
faythe  sooner  thanne  Primero  or  Gleeke.  1545  Acts  Privy 
Council  (1890)  I.  389  A  fraye.  .whiche  grewe  apon  certaine 
wourdes . .  for  a  questyon  of  playeng  at  Primero  at  Do- 
myngo's  howse.  c  1550  Dice-Play  (Percy  Soc.)  13  Some  kept 
the  goodman  company  at  the  hazard,  some  matched  them- 
selves at  a  new  game  called  primero.  1589  Paffe  w. 
Hatchet  (1844)  27  If  you  had  the  foddring  of  the  sheep,  you 
would  make  the  Church  like  Primero.  foure  religions  in  it, 
and  neere  one  like  another.  1589  Hay  any  Work  Aiijb, 
Our  brother  Westchester  had  as  Hue  playe  twentie  nobles 
in  a  night,  at  Priemeero  on  the  cards.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind. 
26  They  challenged  us.  .to  a  Primera.  1658  PHILLIPS.  Pri. 
niero,  and  Primavista,  two  games  at  Cards  formerly  much 
in  use.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xvi.  How  the  holy 
man  managed  the  affair,  unless  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  in  combing  his  whiskers,  or  playing  at  primero. 
1816  SINGEK  Hist.  Cards  27,  248.  1887  All  Year  Round 
5  Feb.  66  Primero . .  was  probably  introduced  to  the  English 
Court  in  the  suite  of  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
fig.  1641  MILTON  Animady.  Postscr.  73  At  that  primero 
of  piety,  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  the  better  gamesters, 
and  will  cog  a  die  into  heaven  before  you. 

t  Pri'inerole.  Herb.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  pri- 
merole.  5  -erolle,  prrmrol,  5-6  -erol(le.  [ME. 
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PRIME-SIGN. 

a.  OF.  primerole  (is-i5th  c.  in  Godef.),  dim.  of 
OF.  prime  first  (d.  f&erole,  pommerole,  etc.),  and 
thus  rendering  or  corresponding  to  medJL/pfffiffM, 
dim.  of  prima  first.]  A  name  given  to  one  or 
more  early  spring  flowers,  esp.  to  the  cowslip 
(?  including  the  primrose)  and  the  field  daisy.  D. 
fig.  A  pretty  young  woman. 

The  early  literary  uses  in  OF.  and  ME.  are  not  sufficient 
to  identify  the  plant  meant.  The  Great  Herbal,  Fr.  ed.  of 
"475,  Eng.  of  0516,  identifies  it  with  the  Cowslip,  St. 
Peter's  wort  or  Palsywort,  Primula  verts;  in  mod.  Norman 
dialect  primerole  (plmterole,  pomerole)  is  a  popular  name 
of  the  Primrose,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  m  England 
also  •  see  PRIMROSE,  PRIMULA.  But  Alphita,  £1450, distinctly 
identifies  it  with  the  field  daisy,  Bellis  perennis. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  26  The  primerole  he  [  =  she] 
passeth,  the  parvenke  of  pris.  <JI35°  Sorig'm  Anglia  (1907) 
XXX  175  Wat  was  hire  mete  The  primerole  ant  the  violet. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  82  Hir  shoes  were  laced  on  hir 
legges  hye  She  was  a  prymerole,  a  piggesnye.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  125  The  frosti  colde  Janever,..of  his  dole  He 
yifth  the  ferste  Primerole.  Ibid.  130  Canis  minor.. His 
Ston  and  herbe,  as  seith  the  Scole,  Ben  Achates  and  Prune- 
role.  CI420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  42  po  prymrol,  violet, 
k>u  take  Jwrto  Town  cresses,  and  cresses  pax.  growene  in 
node, . .  Alle  t>ese  erbs  |>ou  nojt  forsake,  But  lest  of  prymrol 
bou  shalle  take,  c  1430  Lvpo.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
242  The  honysoucle,  the  freisshe  prymerollys,  Ther  levys 
splaye  at  Phebus  up-rysyng.  14 . .  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882) 
57  Strawe  ther  on  flour  of  prymerolle.  c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk. 
(Heinrich)  224  Brynke  ofte  \K  jus  of  calamynte,  or  drynke 
pouder  of  primerole,  1:1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  146 
Primula  neris,  prima  rosa,  gallice  et  anglice  primerole. 
Respice  in  consolida  minor.  \Consolida  minor,  primula 
ueris  idem,  ossa  fracta  consolidat,  gallice,  le  petite  consoude, 
angl.  dayseghe  [MS.  waysegle]  uel  bonwort,  uel  brosewort. 
Respice  in  uenti  minor.  Venti  minor,  consolida  minor  idem, 
an.  Bonwrt,  a.  daye'segh.]  c  1516  Crete  Heroall  cccl.  T  v, 
Primula  veris  is  called  prymerolles.  Some  call  it  saynt 
peterworte.  Other  parahsie.  It  is  called  prymerolle  or 
primula  of  pryme  tyme,  because  it  beareth  the  fyrst  floure 
in  pryme  tyme.  [Fr.  Est  appellee  primerole  ou  primule  de 
ver  ou  de  printemps  pour  ce  qu'elle  pourte  la  premiere  fleur 
enprintetnps,] 

Pri-me-sign,  pri-msign,  v.  Now  only 
Hist.  Also  3  (Orm.)  primmsej^nenn,  4  prim- 
aene,pa.pple.  yprirnisined,  5  primsein(e.  [ME. 
primsejnen,  ad.  ON.  prim-signa,  f.  eccl.  L.  *pri- 
mum  signdre,  implied  in  prima  signatio  '  the  first 
signing',  the  signing  of  a  person  with  the  cross 
as  a  preliminary  to  baptism :  see  PRIME  a.  and 
SIGH  v.  The  ME.  form  primse(t)n(e  was  perh.  ad. 
OF.  prim-,prinseign(t)er  (c  1 170  in  Godef.),  which 
was  perh.  from  ON.  OF.  preseign(i)er  (:— L.  prse- 
signare  to  mark  before  or  in  front)  was  also  used 
in  the  same  sense.]  trans.  To  mark  (a  person) 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  baptism ;  to  make 
a  catechumen. 

c  1200  ORMIN  16560  |?att  tu  ne  mahht  nohht  husledd  ben . . 
pohh  ban  tu  be  primmse^nedd  rihht,  3iff  batt  tu  narrt 
nohht  fullhtnedd.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  331  pe  chil- 
dren atte  cherche  dore  ^o  beb  yprirnisined.  1340  Ayenb. 
188  Martin  yet  nou  y-primsened  me  heb  yssred  mid  bise 
clobe.  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  64  That  the  chyldren,  at  be 
chyrche  dorre  shullen  ben  I-primseined  \catechizentur\  of  the 
prestes  bond,  &  ynbe  holy  fantstones yn  har  moder  chyrches 
to  be  I-fulled.  [1874  VIGFUSSON  Icelandic- Eng.  Diet.  479/1 
Primsigndra  messa,  the  mass  for  the  'prime-signed'... 
These  '  prime-signed '  men,  returning  to  their  native  land, 
brought  with  them  the  first  notions  of  Christianity  into  the 
heathen  Northern  countries.  1893  S.  O.  ADDY  Hall  of 
WaltheofziZ  They  were  also  admitted  to  a  special  part  of 
the  mass,  known  as  the  mass  of  the  prime-signed.] 

[Primet,  erroneously  stated  by  Prior  to  occur  in 
the  Crete  Herbal!  as  a  name  of  the  primrose,  and 
used  by  him  and  others  to  suggest  an  etymology 
for  privet.  No  such  word  is  there  found.] 
t  Pri'iue-temps.  Obs.  Also  5  prime-tens, 
pryme  temps,  prymtemps  (prymsauns,  ?for 
-tauns).  [ad.  OF.  prin(s)  tans,  mod.F.  prin- 
temps spring,  lit.  '  first  time ' ;  with  PRIME  a.  for 
Q¥.prin,prim:  see  TENSE  sb.~\  Springtime,  spring. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3373  How  he  is  feers  of  his  chere,  At 
prime  temps,  Love  to  manace.  Ibid.  4747  Pryme  temps,  ful 
of  frostes  whyte.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  965  In  the  prym- 
sauns of  grene  vere,  Whan  noures  spryngyn  and  bygynne. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhodc  i.  xli.  (1869)  2J  The  earthe  is 
of  my  robes  and  in  prime  temps  alwey  j  clothe  it.  c  1445 
LYDG.  Nightingale  n  Fresschly  encoragyt,  as  gatantes  in 
prime-tens  {rime  presence].  1484  CAXTON  SBsop  iv.  vii,  The 
byrdes . .  loyeful  and  gladde  as  the  prymtemps  came, 

t  Pri'metide,  pri-me-tide.  Obs.   [f.  PRIME 

a.  or  sb.  -t-  TIDE  ;  in  sense  2  prob.  after  prec.] 

1.  The  time  of  prime  ;  early  morning. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  849  Rijt  at  prime  tide  Hi  gunnen  vt  ride. 

2.  Springtime,  spring  ;  also_/ijf.  the  '  springtime ' 
of  life,  or  of  any  movement. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  Aj,  Whan,  after  a 
sharpe  stormie  wynter,  the  new  primetyde  flourisheth.  155: 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  8  b,  Beyng  in  their  primetide  and  sprynj 
of  their  age.  1593  BILSON  Govt,  Christ's  Ch.  306  At  thi 
Prime  tide  of  the  Gospell. 

t  Prime-time.  Obs.  [f.  PRIME  a.  +  TIME,  prob 
after  F.  printemps  :  cf.  prec.] 

1.  Springtime,  spring. 

1503  Kalender  of  Sheph.  a  iij,  iiii .  sayssons  the  qwyd 
ar : . .  Prymtym,  sommer,  autom,  &  wynter.  Ibid,  a  iij  b,  The 
saysons  . .  of  the  qwych  ewyrych  oon  has  iii.moneth 
Prymtym  as  fewryer,  mars,  awryl.  ^1516  [see  PRIMEROLE] 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  xiv,  (1534)  G  vij  b 
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f  a  tree  beareth  not  in  Primetime  bis  flowers,  we  hope  not 

o  haue  the  fruite  in  haruest  ripe.  (11548  HALL  Citron., 
Hen.  VII  40,  In  y°  pryme  tyme  of  the  yere  he  toke  his 
orney  towardes  Yorke.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Jer.  xxiv.  2 

Solid  figges  :  as  the  figges  of  the  prime  time  are  wont  to  be. 

2.  The  early  age  (of  the  world,  etc.). 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxvi.  (1592)  402  It  befel  in  the 

irimetime  of  the  worlde. 

||  Primeur  (primbr).  [Fr.,  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  quite  new ;  anything  that  is  quite 
lew ;  f.  prime  PRIME  a.  +  -eur,  -OUR.]  Anything 
lew  or  early ;  esp.  fruit  before  its  ordinary  season  ; 
an  early  piece  of  news;  first-fruits,  firstlings. 

A  word  affected  by  newspaper  writers.) 

1883  W.  L.  MACGREGOR  in  Pall  Mall  G.  15  June  2  If  I 
desire  to  send  some  flowers  or  primeurs  in  the  shape  of  early 

iparagus  or  fruits  to  friends  in  Germany.     1897  D.aily 


907  Daily  Chron.  21  Aug.  4/7  Joy. .over  anything  that  is 
>ut  of  season,  provided  that  it  be  before  its  time,  a  true 
rimeur. 

Primeval,  primaeval  (praimfval),  a.  (sb.) 

f.  L.  prinuoMU  (see  PRIMEVE)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
aining  to  the  first  age  of  the  world  or  of  anything 
ancient;  primitive. 

«.  [1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  vi.  33  The  primeval  origin 
of  my  aves  and  ataves,  was  indigenarie  of  the  Lemonick 
•egions,  where  requiesceth  the  corpor  of  the  hagiotat  St. 
Martial.)  1775  DE  LOLME  Eng.  Const,  i.  i.  (1784)  25  The 
principle  of  primeval  equality.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Gfol. 
1875)  I.  i.  viii.  140  A  primeval  state  of  the  globe.  1847 
L.ONGF.  Ev.  Prel.  i,  This  is  the  forest  primeval. 

0.  1662  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  24  It  is  very 
plain  that  the  primaeval  Ages  of  the  Church  had  no  ill  con- 
:eit  of  the  opinion  of  the  Soul's  Preeexistence.  1728  POPE 
Dune.  in.  338  With  Night  primaeval,  and  with  Chaos  old. 
Ibid.  iv.  630.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  145  note, 
These  two  remarkable  monuments  of  primaeval  times. 
b.  as  sb.  in  pi.  Primeval  men. 

a  1845  HOOD  Recipe  for  Civiliz.  115  But,  the  naked  truth 
is,  stark  primevals,  That  said  their  prayers  to  timber  devils. 

Hence  Prime-valism,Prime-valness,thequality 
of  being  primeval ;  primitiveness ;  Prime-vally 
adv.,  in  the  first  age  of  the  world ;  also,  in  a  pri- 
meval manner  or  degree. 

a  1711  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721 IV.  475  Sweet  Poetry 
..From  God  primevally  it  streams.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Primevalness.  1839  LADY  LYTTON  Cheveley  iii,  How  glori- 
ously, how  primevally  beautiful,  is  just  this  one  favoured 
spot  1  1899  F.  R.  STOCKTON  Associate  Hermits^  22,  I  had 
visions  of  forests  and  wilds .  .and  a  general  air  of  primevalism. 

tPrime-ve,  prim»;ve,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
prlmasv-us  in  the  first  period  of  life,  f.  prim-its  first 
(see  PRIME  a.)  +  sev-um  age.]  =  PRIMEVAL  a. 

1626  W.  FENNER  Hidden  Manna  (1652)  77  A  power  of 
beleefe  was  included  in  their  primaeve  innocency,  as  minus 
in  major!.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  «r  N,  Test.  104 
Footsteps  of  the  old  and  primeve  state  of  man. 

tPrime'vity.iprimse'vity.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ITY  ;  cfT  L.  primsnntas  youth.]  The 
quality  of  being  primeval ;  primitiveness. 

1756  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  I.  38  My  father,  .says  we  must 
ascribe  primzvity  and  sacred  prerogatives  to  this  language 
[Hebrew].  1772  L.  D.  NELME  Ess.  Lang.  Pref.  9  Without 
considering  that  simplicity  as  a  proof  of  its  primaevity. 
1786  GLASS  in  Archxologia  (1787)  VIII.  84  Argument  in 
favour  of  the  primaevity  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

t  Prime-vous,  prim»Tous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as 
PRIMEVE -H-OUS.]  Primeval,  primitive. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Primevons,  the  elder,  or  of  the 
first  age.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Priniaevoits,  of  a  former  age, 
elder.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  i.  n  Those  primevous 
Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites.  1875  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks 
ix.  358  Sufferings  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  a 
primevous  state. 

Hence  f  Prime-vousness.      1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Pri'Ul-gap.  Derbysh.  Lead-mining.  [app. 
comb,  of  GAP  sb. ;  first  element  uncertain.]  See 
quot.  1851. 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  60  (E.D.S.)  Perchance  the 


works,  Pipe-works,  Shifts.  1747  HOOSON  miners  Diet. 
I  ij  b,  All  odd  Yards  of  Ground  under  half  a  Mear  inter- 
vening between  them  is  the  Lords,  and  we  call  it  a  Primgap. 
1851  TAPPING  Gloss,  to  Mantove,  Primgap..,  a  portion  of 
metalliferous  rock  less  than  half  a  meer,  lying  between 
different  titles  or  different  jurisdictions.  By  custom  such 
portion  belonged  to  the  lord  or  farmer. 
tPrimicere.  Obs.  rare—1.  [ME.  prymycere, 
a.  obs.  F.  premicere,  mod.F.  primicier,  princier), 
ad.  late  L.  prlmiceri-us  the  first  among  those 
holding  a  similar  office  (lit.  the  first  of  those  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  wax-coated  tablets,  f. 
primus  first  +  cera  wax),  in  med.L.  a  precentor; 
also  explained  as  'the  first  candle-bearer  before 
a  bishop '  (Du  Cange).]  Applied  fig.  to  Lucifer, 
the  morning  star. 

[1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixi.  (1493)  898  They 
that  serue  in  chyrches  of  wexe  candyls  ben  callyd  Cerofe- 
rarii :  as  he  that  seruyth  in  halles  of  kynges  and  of  bysshops 
ben  callyd  Primecerii.]  ?  a  1412  LYDG,  Two  Merck.  685 
Eek  Lucifer,  at  morowhil  prymycere,  By  nyht  hym  hiditii 
vndir  our  empeere. 

t  Prrmices,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  4  prymysies, 
primyssis,  primyciea,  6  premities,  7  premices. 
[a.  OF.  pri-,  premices  (izth  c.  in  Littri,  mod.F. 


PRJMIGENIOUS. 

:— L.  primitix,  -icisc  first-fruits,  f.  primus 
.rst.]     First-fruits. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  921  Abel  primices  first  bi-gan.  1382 
>VvcLiF  Ezek.  xx.  40  There  1  shal  seche  }our  prymysies 
gloss  or  first  fruytisj.  1382  —  Rev.  xiv.  4  Primycies  [gl.  or 
irste  fruytis]  to  God,  and  to  the  lomb.  1595  GOODWINE 
Blanchardine  II.  Ded.,  And  as  these  (my  Premities,  patro- 
nized by  you)  shall  seeme  pleasing;  so  wil  I  alwaies  be 
most  readie.  .to  offer  it  vp  in  all  dutie  at  your  shrine.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  683  The  primices  and  first 
gatherings  of  those  herbs  and  roots.  1693  DRYDEN  Disc.  Orif. 
q  Prof.  Satire  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  1 1.  54  Fruits  offered  to  the  gods 
at  their  festivals,  as  the  premices,  or  first  gatherings. 

Primier,  obs.  form  of  PREMIER. 

•)•  Pri-rnifeste.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  rnod.L. 
primifest-us  adj.  (More),  f.  L.  prim-us  first  -t- 
fest-um  a  feast.]  (See  quot.) 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  n.  (1895)  289  Thewhyche 
woordes  maye  be  interpreted  primifeste  and  finifest ;  or 
els,  in  our  speache,  first  feast  and  last  feast. 

t  Primi-fluous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  type 
*primiftu-us  (f.  prim-us  first  •¥  flit-ere  to  flow) 
+  -OUS.]  That  flows  first  (after  incision). 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf.  377*  Primifluous  Rosine 
by  negligent  collection,  contracts,  and  retains  sand  [etc.]. 

•|'  Primigenal  (praimi'djj&al),  a.  Nat.  Hist. 
Obs.  [f.  L.  primigen-us  (=  primigenius:  see  PBI- 
MIQENIAL)  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to  or  constituting 
the  regnum  primigenum,  a  kingdom  of  nature 
proposed  to  include  the  lowest  or  most  primitive 
forms  of  animals  and  plants  (corresponding  to 
Wilson's  Primalia  or  Haeckel's  Protista). 

1860  J.  HOGG  in  Edinb.  Neiv  Phil.  Jnil.  XII.  223, 1  here 


_ jght  be  placed 

the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms. 

Primigene  (prarmiidjih),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
primigen-us,  pnmigenius :  see  next.]  =  next. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Primigene,  that  commeth  naturally  of 
itself^ with-out  father  or  mother.  1661  EVELYN  Fumifugiutn 
Misc.  Writ.  (1809)  215  The  benefit  which  we  derive  from  it 
[the  air] .  .for  the  use  of  the  spirits  and  primigene  humours. 
1884  Athenaeum  13  Sept.  343/2  Bones  of  the  primigene  ox, 
arrow-heads,  and  other  flint  implements. 

Primigenial  (praimiidjf-nial),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  primigeni-us,  also  primigen-us  first  of  its 
kind,  original  (f.  primi-,  comb,  form  of  prim-us 
first  +  genus  kind,  or  gen-,  stem  of  gigntre  to  beget, 
produce)  + -AL.  Often  erroneously  spelt  primo- 
genial (-geueal),  by  confusion  with  derivatives 
of  L.  primo-genitus.] 

•)•  1.  First  generated  or  produced ;  earliest  formed ; 
belonging  to  the  earliest  stage  of  existence  of  any- 
thing; original,  primitive,  primary.  Obs. 

1602  FULBECKE  xnd  Pt.  Parall.  i,  I  am  verie  desirous 
.  to  know  the  first  and  primigeniall  existence  of  Tythes. 
1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  48,  I  call  these 
two  Elements  Primigeniall,  or  first-born,  in  respect  of  the 
Earth.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  343  The  two 
Causes  of  the  Pulse,  the  Spirits  from  the  pnmigenial  Heat, 
or  the  Spirits  of  the  radical  Moisture. 

0.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  i.  i.  5  The  radical!  moisture,  and 
primogeniall  heat  naturally  ingrafted  in  us  wastes  alwayes 
by  degrees.  1680  BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.  n.  162  It  will  follow 
that  Salt  and  Sulphur  are  not  Primogeneal  Bodies.  1753 
JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  95  H3  I'  has  ueen  discovered  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  distinct  and  primogemal  colours 
are  only  seven.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  264  Ihe  primo- 
genial Phrygians  call  me  [Cybele]  Pessmuntica. 

2.  Zool.  Applied  to  species  belonging  to  a  primi- 
tive type  (rendering  the  specific  mmeprimigenius, 
as  in  Bos  primigenius,  Elephas  primigenius}. 

1868  OWEN  Vertebr.  Anim.  III.  xxxv.  618  This  is  seen  in 
the  Musk-bubale,  and  was  the  case  with  the  primigemal 
Elephant  and  Rhinoceros. 

8  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863!  II.  m.  vi.  153  The 
Primogenial  or  slender-legged  horses.  1867  W.  T.  1  HORNTON 
in  Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  503  Neither  could  Cain  do  the  like  with 
respect  to  a  primogenial  zebra  which  his  father  fancied  as 
much  as  himself. 

Hence  t  Primige'nialness. 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Primigenialness,  Primigeniousness. 

PrimigS'nian,  a.  rare.  Also  7  erron.  primo  . 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.]  =  prec. 

1650  ASHMOLE  Chym.  Collect.  55  Even  as  the  heat  of 
Animals  [is  hidden]  in  the  Primogenian  moisture.  1847 
WHEWELL//IJ/.  Induct.  Sc.  (ed.  2)  III.  694  The  primigeniall 
elephant  or  mammoth.  .  . 

f  Primigenie,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  primt- 
geni-us (see above);  or  error  iot primigene.]  =prec. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  199  The  exhaustion  or  expence 
of  the  Primigenie  moysture  by  the  Elementary  heat. 

t  Prnnigenious  (praimiidgf'nias),  a.  (Jos. 
[f.  L.  primigeni-us  (see  PKIMIGENIAL)  +  -ous. 
Often  erroneously  primogenious  (-eous) :  see 
above.]  =  PRIMIGENIAL. 


Assyrian  invn.  rosinuniit^iusuj  *«     ""  &    r   .  — 

in   Historic  can  scarce  extract  one  dram  of  the  pure  and 


n        storc  can  scarce  exrac 

primigenious  metal.  1693  J.  BEAUMONT  On  Burnet  s  J  A. 
Earth  i.  68  In  the  primigenious  Mass  the  Earth  must  have 
held  the  lower  place.  „ 

6.  1628  [see  1620  above].  1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Fareys 
Chirurg.  (1678)  IX.  ix.  221  The  inbred  and  pnmogenious 
humidify  of  the  Nerves  is  wasted.  17"  H.  Mare  s  A  iittd, 
Ath.  u.  ix.  S  10  Schol.  157  This  he  determines  primogenious 


PBIMIGENIOUSNESS. 

moisture.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  ii.  7  In  poor  lands  it 
opposes  the  most  active  primogeneous  agents.  1799  Trans, 
Sffc.  Arts  XVII.  268  Allow  me  to  call  the  first  tree  primo- 
gencous  or  stock. 

Hence  Primigo'nioiisness. 

1787  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Priwigetiwusness,  originalness,  the 
being  the  first  of  the  kind. 

t  Primi'genous,  «•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pritni- 
^W-HJ,PUIMIGENAL  +  -OUS:  cf. indigenous,]  <=prec. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  166  This  Discourse  retein- 
ing  the  vestigia  of  the  prirmgenous  Truth. 

||  Primigravida  (praimigrce*vida).  PI.  -CB. 
[mod.L.,  prop.  fern,  adj.,  f.  prim-US  first  +gr&vidiis 
GKAVID;  after  PBIMIPAEA.]  (See  auot.  1890.) 

1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Dict.t  Primtgravida^  one  pregnant 
for  the  first  time.  1899  Alllmtf*  Syst.  Med.  VII.  818  The 
disease  affects  chiefly  primigravida*. 

Priminary,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  PR-EMDNIRE. 

Priniine  (prai'tnin).  Bot»  [=  F.  primine 
(Mirbel  1828),  f.  I*  prim-us  first  +  -IHE*.]  The 
first  of  the  two  coats  or  integuments  of  an  ovule ; 
i.  e.  a.  (originally),  the  outer  one ;  but  subsequently 
b,  applied  to  the  inner,  as  being  formed  first. 
Opp.  to  secundine, 

a-  1831  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  7)  V.  52  note{  The  extensible  side 
of  the  secundme,  and  even  of  the  tercme  or  nucleus,  soon 
ceases  to  increase  with  the  corresponding  side  of  the  pri- 
mine. 1835  LINDLEY  Introd,  Bot.  (1848)  I.  395  The  outer- 
most  of  the  sacs  is  called  the  primine.  1858  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Primina,  Bot.t  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the 
more  exterior  of  the  two  membranes  which  envelope  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovule  when  the  latter  has  assumed  a  certain 
degree  of  increase  :  the  primine. 

b.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  501  When  there  are 
two  or  three  integuments,  the  innermost  (the  Primine..)  is 
always  formed  first,  then  the  outer  one  (the  Sfcundine),and 
finally.. the  Aril.  1873  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol. 
(1883)  83  Its  two  coats,  an  inner  (primine)  and  outer  (sfcun- 
dine).  1885  GOODALE  Pkysiol.  Bot.  (1892)  178  The  integU' 
ments  of  the  seed  answer  morphologically  to  the  primine 
and  secundine  of  the  ovule. 

Priming  (prai-min),  vbl.  sbl  [f.  PRIME  ».*  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  PRIME  f.1 

(In  the  following  quot.,  the  sense  is,  from  the  date,  un- 
certain (?3): 

1437-8  AY< .  St.  Mary  at  Hill  67  Also  for  primyng  of  be 
haly  water  stop,  viijd.] 

1.  The  putting  of  gunpowder  in  the  pan  of  an 
old-fashioned  fire-arm. 

1598,  etc.  [see  #rirrtinF-ir<mt  etc.  in  8).  x6$5  MRQ.  WOR- 
CESTER Cent.  Inv.  §  58  To  make  a  Pistol  discharge  a  dozen 
times  with  one  loading,  and  without  so  much  as  once  new 
Priming  requisite.  18x6  SportingMag.  XLVIII.  174  Any 
of  the  compounds  or  matters  to  be  used  in  priming.  1851 
LA  YARD  Pop.  Ace*  Discov.  Nineveh  ix.  238  This,  .led  to  toe 
drawing  of  sabres  and  priming  of  matchlocks. 

2.  concr.  The  gunpowder  which  was  placed  in 
the  pan  of  a  fire-arm  and  to  which  the  match  or 
spark  was  applied ;  also,  the  train  of  powder  con- 
necting a  fuse  with  a  charge  in  blasting,  etc. 

16*5,  etc.  [see  priming-horn,  etc.  in  8].  1781  THOMPSON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX1.  260  The  sailors  bruise  the  priming 
after  they  have  put  it  to  their  guns,  as  they  find  it  very 
difficult,  without  this  precaution,  to  fire  them  off  with  a 
match.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  19  Make  a  little 
receptacle  for  the  priming.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  143 
The  man  who  pronounced  the  Nibelungen  Lied  not  worth 
a  pinch  of  priming. 

b.  fig.  (in  quot.  applied  to  liquor). 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxv,  'Well,  Mr.  Simple,  so  I 
will ;  but  I  require  a  little  priming,  or  I  shall  never  go  off.' 
'Will  you  have  your  glass  of  grog Tiefore  or  after?'  'Before, 
by  all  means.' 

3.  The  preparing  of  (a  surface)  for  painting,  by 
coating  it  with  a  body  colour,  etc.     Also  transf. 

1609  (see  priming  colour  in  8].  1676  C.  HATTON  in 
H.  Corr.  (Camden)  139  Y*  priming  of  y*  cloath  is  very  good. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  410  Ruddle,  or  a  red  earth., 
used  as  a  ground  colour  for  priming,  instead  of  Spanish 
brown.  x8as  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  641  There 
can  be  no  better  mode  adopted  for  priming,  or  laying  on  the 
first  coat  on  stucco.  1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  97 
Priming  has  also  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  knots 
front  being  seen  through  the  paint. 

4.  concr.  a.  The  substance  or  mixture  used  by 
painters  for  the  preparatory  coat.     b.  A  coat  or 
layer  of  the  substance.     AlsoyS^. 

1615  Nomenclator  Navalis  s.  v.  Prymlng  (Harl.  MS.  3301) 
The  first  grounde  or  cullor  wch  is  laid  on  for  others  to  rome 
over  it  in  Painting  the  Shippe  is  called  Priming.  1661 
FELTHAM  Resolves \\.\\x.  (ed.  8)310  Prayer.. t'is  the  priming 
of  the  Soul,  that  laying  us  in  the  Oyl  of  Grace  preserves  us 
from  the  Worm  and  Wether.  1741  Compl.  fam.'Piece  in.  524 
Grind  your  Red-Lead  with  Linseed  Oil,  and  use  it  very 
thin  for  the  first  Colouring  or  Priming.  i8a$  J.  NICHOLSON 
Oferat,  Mechanic  722  When  the  priming  is  quite  dry,  a 
thin  coat  of  gold-size  must  be  laid  on.  1873  E.  SPON  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  i.  76/1  The  priming  or  undercoat  makes 
a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  varnish  used. 

5.  (See  quot.  1896.) 

1896  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Mar.  3/2  The  use  of  'priming' — 
which  is  a  preparation  of  sugar,  added  after  brewing,  to 

five  the  beer  '  body '  and  make  it  more  palatable.    Ibid.^ 
n  addition   to   permitting  '  priming '  we  have  specially 
allowed  the  use  of  adjuncts  for  the  preparation  of  water  for 
brewing  purposes,  and  for  fining  and  colouring  the  beer. 

6.  fig.   The   hasty  and  imperfect  imparting   of 
knowledge ;  cramming. 

1859  G.  MEREDITH  /?.  Fcverel  xxvii,  Tom  also  received 
his  priming.  1894  E.  C  SELWYN  in  Westm.  Gaz.  23  July  2/3 
He  was  primed  for  the  occasion,  and  such  priming  deserves 
the  name  of  pot-hunting. 
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7.  Engineering.  (See  PRIME  z>.l  6.) 

1841  Civil  Eng.  <y  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  15/2  The  total  lens 
both  by  the  safety-valve  and  by  pruning.  1869  E.  A. 
PARKES  Prael.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  34  Salt  water  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  it  [distilled  water]  from  the  priming  of  the 
boilers.  1901  Feilden's  Mag.  IV.  413/1  The  first  point  to 
aim  at  is  to  have  the  steam  and  any  water  of  priming  or 
condensation  flowing  in  the  same  direction. 

8.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  priming  colour,  position ; 
priming-box,  a  box  carried  at  the  waist  contain- 
ing priming  for  cannon,  etc. ;  priming-hole,  the 
touch-hole  of  a  gun  or  the  vent  in  blasting  ; 
priming-horn,  (a)  a  horn  containing  priming- 
powder  formerly  carried  by  gunners,  (o)  the  pow- 
der-horn carried  by  miners  and  quarry-men  ;  prim- 
ing-iron «=  priming-wire;  priming -machine, 
a  machine  for  putting  the  priming  in  cartridge- 
shells  or  percussion-caps ;  priming-pan,  a  small 
plate  in  a  match-lock  or  flint-lock  gun,  for  holding 
the  priming ;  =  PAN  si.1  4  b  ;  priming-powder, 

=  sense  2 ;  detonating  or  fulminating  powder ; 
priming-tube,  a  tube  containing  fulminating 
powder  or  some  inflammable  composition  for  firing 
the  charge  of  a  cannon ;  priming-valve,  a  valve 
connected  with  a  steam  cylinder,  to  allow  water 
carried  over  by  priming  to  escape ;  priming- wire, 
a  sharp  pointed  wire  used  in  gunnery  and  blasting 
to  ascertain  whether  the  touch-hole  or  vent  is  free 
and  to  pierce  the  cartridge. 

1819  MARRYAT  P.  JJ/rVJft/KZ)' iii,  The  captains  of  guns,  with 
their  ^priming-boxes  buckled  round  their  waists.  1609  B. 
JONSON  Silent  Wont.  n.  vi,  One  o'  their  faces  has  not  the 
"priming  color  laid  on  yet,  nor  the  other  her  smocke  sleek'd. 
1*65  Phil.  Trans.  I.  64  The  round  side,  where  the  *Prim- 
ing^hole  is,  being  uppermost.  1838  Civil  Eng.  ft  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  202/1  If  the  firing  did  not  succeed,  a  fresh  priming- 
hole  was  bored  in  the  tamping.  1625  Nomenclator  Navalis 
s.  v.  Pryming(Hax\.  MS.  2301)  The  Gunner  bath  it  [powder] 
in  a  greate  borne  at  his  girdle  in  flghte  wch  home  he  calls 
his  "priming  borne.  1759  [W.  WINOHAM]  Plan  Discipl, 


Bk.  War  i.  ix.  34  His  priming-yron,  being  a  small  artificiall 
wiar,  with  which  he  shall  dense  and  keepe  open  the  touch- 
hole  of  his  peece.  1^69  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Dfgor- 
geoir,  the  bit  or  priming-iron  of  a  cannon.  1650  R.  STAPYL* 
TON  Strata's  Low  C.  Warns  IX.  56  With  the  flash  firing 
the  'priming  pans  of  the  muskets  that  lay  on  heaps.  1833 
Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  103  Place  the  carbine  in  the 
"priming  position.  1613  FLETCHER,  etc.  Captain  iv.  iii, 
Now  could  I  grind  him  into  'priming  powder.  1869 
BOUTCLL  Arms  $  Arm.  (1874)  246  By  this  contrivance 
fire  is  conveyed  to  the  priming-powder  by  a  gun-cock,  which 
holds  in  its  grasp  the  flint.  1598  "Priming  wyer  [see  printing 
iron],  1709  Conn.  Col.  Rtc.  (1890)  XV.  565  With  a  good  fire 
lock,  a  carlouch  box,  priming-wire  and  horn,  worm,  3  flints. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  4  What  is  the  use  of  a 
priming  wire?  To  ascertain  if  the  vent  is  clear,  and  the 
cartridge  home. 

Priming  (prei-mirj),  vbl.  sb?  [f.  PBIHE  v.2  3  + 
-INO1.]  Priming  of  the  tides :  the  acceleration  of 
the  tides,  or  shortening  of  the  interval  between 
corresponding  states  of  the  tide,  taking  place  from 
the  neap  to  the  spring  tides ;  opposed  to  lagging. 

1833  HERSCHEL  As/ran,  xi.  337  Another  effect  of  the  com- 
bination  of  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  is  what  is  called  the 
priming  and  lagging  of  the  tides.  1867  DENISON  Astron. 
without  Math.  122  The  tide  of  any  place  is  not  regularly 
49  minutes  later  every  day,  as  if  it  obeyed  the  moon  solely, 
but  sometimes . .  an  hour  later  and  sometimes  only  38  minutes. 
This  is  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the  tides. 

llPrimipara(preimi-para).  [L.,  f.  prim-us  first 
+  -parus,  from  parert  to  bring  forth.]  A  female 
that  brings  forth  for  the  first  time. 

1841  DUNGLISON  Mat.  Lex.)  Primipara.  .a  name  given 
to  females  who  bring  forth  for  the  first  time.  1880  Med. 
Temp.  JmL  July  152, 1  was  called.. by  a  midwife  to  Mrs. 
T.  aged  28,  primipara. 

Hence  Primiparons  (praimi'paras)  a.,  bearing 
a  child  (or  young)  for  the  first  time ;  Pxlmiparity 
(preimipreTiti),  the  condition  of  being  primiparous. 

1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaux'  Midvn/.  128  This  line  may 
generally  be  regarded,  especially  in  a  primiparous  female, 
as  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy.  1860  TANNER  Pregnancy 
ix.  320  Multipara.  -are  probably  more  liable  to  attacks  of 
insanity  during  pregnancy,  than  primiparous  young  females. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Primiparity.  1895  in  Sj-J.  SK.  Lex. 

Primipilar  (praimipai-lai),  a.  Rom.  Anliq. 
[ad.  L.  primipilar-is  adj.  and  sb.,  f.  prtmiptl-tu  : 
see  PBIMIPILE.]  Belonging  to,  or  that  is,  &primi- 
pilus  or  primipile. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vii.  xiii.  257  This  Tullius  now  had 
been  seuen  times  alreadie  a  primipilar  or  principall  Centu- 
rion, a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Suprem.  t  in.  v.  Wks.  1831 
VII.  150  A  primacy  of  order  ;  such  a  one.  -as  the  primipilar 
centurion  had  in  the  legion.  1781  ELPHINSTON  tr.  Martial 
l.  xxxi.  39  Soon  as  the  brave  centurion  shall  attain  The 
primipilar  honours.  1891  FARRAR  Darkness  <V  Daum  xl. 
('893)339  He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  primipilar  centurion. 

So  f  Primlpi  lary  a.  06s.  rare-1,  '  first-class '. 

a  1*93  Urotiharfs  Rabelais  ill.  xxxviii.  316  Primipilary 
[Fr.  prinlipilf]  fool. 

Primipile  (prsrmipail).  Also  in  L.  form 
•pilus.  [=  F.  primipile,  ad.  L.  primipilus  the 
chief  centurion  of  the  triarii  or  third  rank  in  a 
legion,  for  priml  pili  cenlurio  centurion  of  the 
primus  pilus  (primus  first,  film  a  body  of  pike- 
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men,  f.  pTlum  a  pike,  javelin).]  In  Rom.  Antiq., 
The  first  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  triarii 
in  a  legion.  Also /if. 

[  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vm.  viii.  287  Two  Pritnipili  or  chiefe 
Centurions  there  were  amongst  the  Triarij  in  the  one  armie 
&  the  other.)  1856  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  V.  xlii.  161 
All  its  officers,  from  the  imperator  to  the  centurion  and 
primipile.  1898  Daily  News  14  Feb.  6/5  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  a  primipilus  in  the  Parnell  movement* 

Primi'potent,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  primipotens, 
-potentem,  (.  primus  first  +  potent  powerful.]  '  Of 
chief  power'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Frimite  (prai-mait).  Zoo/,  [f.  L.  prim-us 
first  (see  PKIME  a.)  +  -ITE  l  3.]  The  first  member 
of  a  catenated  series  of  gregarines. 

1898  SEDCWICK  Text  Bk.  Zool.  I.  57  The  anterior  indivi- 
dual of  an  association  is  called  the  primite,  the  rest  the 
satellites.  1901  G.  N.  CALKINS  Protozoa  v.  156  Catenoid 
colonies,  where  the  protomeriteof  one  [individual]  (satellite) 
becomes  attached  to  the  deutomerite  of  another  {primite). 

11  FrimitUB  (praimi'Ji|» ),  sb.  pi.  [L.  primilix, 
•die  the  first  things  of  their  kind,  firstlings,  first- 
fruits,  f.  prim-us  first :  cf.  PRIMICES.] 

1.  First  fruits  or  produce ;  spec.   =  ANNATES  I. 
1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubbcrd  $&  The  Courtier  needes  must 

recomoenccd  bee  With  a  Benevolence,  or  have  in  gage  The 
Primulas  of  your  Parsonage.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Loiigus' 
Daphnis  ft  Chloe  92  They  offerd  too  the  Primitix,  or  the 
first  carvings  of  the  flesh.  167*  Ctnvelfs  Interpr.,  Primitur, 
First«Fruhs..in  our  Law,  are  the  profits  after  avoidance  of 
every  spiritual  Living  for  one  year. 

2.  Obstetrics.  (See  quot.) 

1858  M  AVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Primitix.  189$  Syd.  Sac.  Lex., 
Primitiat.  . .  term  applied  to  the  amniotic  Jluid,  whose 
discharge  precedes  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus. 

Frimitial  (preimrjal),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
1  erron.  -eetiall.  [—  obs.  F.  primicial  (Cotgr.), 
ad.  rued.  L.  primilial-is  (Du  Cange) :  see  prec. 
and  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  first-fruits. 
1645  HARWOOD  Loyal  Sidy.  Retiring-room _Ep.  Ded.^So 

doe  they  now  most  gratefully  present  their  Piirruetiall 
offering.  itfft  ].  ROBINSON  Endoxa  Pref.  i  He  that  hath 
not  had  a  primitiall  tast  and  prelibation  of  them  here  below. 

2.  loosely.  First,  primitive,  original. 

1736  AINSWORTH,  Primitial,  primitius.  1814  SOUTHEY 
Roderick  xvm.  346  Thou  Covadonga  with  the  tainted  stream 
Of  Deva,  and  this  now  rejoicing  vale,  Soon  its  primitial 
triumphs  wilt  behold  I  1839  BAILEY  Feitus  xix.  (1852)  290 
But  an  1  from  that  primitial  world  to  this,  From  Eden  to 
Chaldaja,  what  a  change. 

t  Pri-mitist.  nonce-wd.  Obs.  [contr.  for  *pri- 
mitivist,  f.  next  +  -IST.]  An  advocate  or  adherent 
of  primitive  practices  or  beliefs. 

1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Symbol.  Lang.  \  92.  69  The  Persians 
..were  the  primitists,  or  puritans  of  Heathenism. 

Primitive  (prrmitiv),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  a. 
5  primitif,  prymytiff,6  primitive,  (premetive), 
6-  primitive.  /3.  (5  premative,  6  -yve),  6 
primatife,  -yve,  prymatyfe,-ive,  5-7  primitive. 
[ME.  primilif,  a.  F.  primitif  (141(1  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Uarm.),  ad.  L.  primitiv-us  first  or  earliest  of  its 
kind,  i.  primus  first,  PKIME  a. :  cf.  PRIMITIVE.  The 
0-forms  were  app.  influenced  by  PRIMATE  5/1.] 
A.  adj.  I.  General  senses. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  first  age,  period,  or  stage ; 
pertaining  to  early  times ;  earliest,  original ;  early, 
ancient.     Primitive  Church,  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  earliest  and  (by  implication)  purest  times. 

a.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  27  No  religyon  is 
founded  hytherto,  y*  so  nere  representeth  y*  primilyue 
chirche  of  Chryst.  c  1540  tr.  Pal.  Verg.  Enf.  /fist.  (Cam- 
den)  1.  IV.  178  Which  good  primitive  successe  purchased  him 
muche  quietnes.  154879  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer.  Com. 
initiation,  In  the  prymitme  churche  there  was  a  godlye  dis- 
ciplyne,  that  at  the  begynnyng  of  lente  suche  persones  as 
were  notorious  synners  were  put  to  open  penaunce.  1581 
J.  HAMILTON  Cath.  Traictisem  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.) 
76  According  to  the  ancient  estait  of  the  premetiue  kirk. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  671  The  primitive  generation 
came  first  and  immediatly  from  the  earth,  but  afterwards., 
they  breed  their  yoong.  1669  FLAHSTEED  in  Rigaud  Cotr. 
Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  77  That  illustrious  body  [the  Royal 
Society],  of  which  you  have  stood  a  primitive  member.  1795 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  285,  1  wish  very  much  to  see.. an 
image  of  a  primitive  Christian  Church.  1858  LONGF.  .'/. 
Standish  ix.  89  Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive, 
pastoral  ages,  Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and 
recalling  Rebecca  and  Isaac,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Led. 
Archit.  (1879)  I.  5  The  great  valleys  of  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. .  were  the  cradles  of  primitive  art. 

ft.  1486  Hen.  VII  at  York  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  54 
This  rigalitie,  Whos  primitive  patrone  1  peyre  to  your  pre- 
sence, Ebraunk  of  Britane.  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion 
Wks.  1346/211  was  knowen.  .unto  the  primatiue  churche  or 
congregacion  of  cbrysten  people.  1589  COOPER  Admon. 
217  The  practise  of  the  primatiue  Church.  1630  PRYNNE 
Anti-Armin.  no  Adam  in  his  primatiue  estate. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  style  of  that  which  is 
early  or  ancient.    In  first  quot.  —  Conformed  to  the 
pattern  of  the  early  church  (see  i).    Also,  Simple, 
rude,  or  rough  likethatof  early  times;  old-fashioned. 
(With  implication  of  either  commendation  or  the 
reverse  } 

1685  EVELYN  Diary  2  Oct.,  The  Church  of  England.. is 
certainely,  of  all  the  Christian  professions  on  the  earth, 
the  most  primitive,  apostolical  and  excellent.  IMd.  26  Oct., 
A  maiden  of  primitive  life, . .  who .  .has  for  many  years  refus'd 
marriage,  or  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the  parish.  175* 


PRIMITIVE. 

H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  439  A  poor  good  primitive 
creature.  i8a»  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  in,  Her  manners 
are  simple  and  primitive.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  p. fa.  At  her 
very  primitive  wardrobe.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  t, 
The  engines  employed  [in  1830]  were  of  an  extremely  primi- 

MCol:b"l^n'HooK  Eccl.  Biog.  III.  54?  (Chad)  Struck  by 
the  worth  of  this  primitive-mannered  Christian.  1865  Cornh. 
Mag.  July  40  To.  .hear  such  primitive-sounding  words  as. . 
'  overtune  '  for  the  burden  of  a  song. 

3.  Original  as  opposed  to  derivative ;  primary  as 
opposed  to  secondary ;  esp.  said  of  that  from  which 
something  else  is  derived ;  radical.     (Cf.  PBIMAEY 

°ci400  Lanfranc'sCirurg.  65  (Add.  MS.)  J>ere  beb  obere 
causes  bat  be)>  clepyd  causes  prymytiff.  1543  TRAHERON 
Vi"o's  Chirnrg.  26/2  It  commeth  of  the  cause  pnmitiue 
thoroughe  brusynge  or  breakyng.  1581  MULCASTER  (title) 
Positions  whenn  those  Primitive  Circumstances  be  Ex- 
amined, which  are  Necessarie  for  the  Training  vp  of  Children. 
a  1628  PRESTON  New  Covt.  (1634)  27  God  is  the  primitive, 
he  is  the  original!,  he  is  the  first,  the  universal  cause.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  854  Life  and  Understanding,  Soul 
and  Mind  are  to  them,  no  Simple  and  Primitive  Natures, 
but  Secondary  and  Derivative.  1812  BRACKENRIDGH  Views 
Louisiana  (1814)  38  This  valley  is  confined  by  what  may 
be  termed,  as  distinguished  from  the  alluvions,  primitive 
ground.  1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xv.  (1862)  I.  238  The  primi- 
tive ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  is  Dardanus. 
H.  Special  and  technical  senses. 

4.  Gram,  and  Philol.  Of  a  word  or  language : 
Original,  radical :  opposed,  or  correlative  to  deri- 
vative. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  29  Of  pronownes  there  be  thre  chefe 
sortes,  primity  ves,  derivaty ves,  and  demonstratyves.  Ibid., 
Pronownes  primityves  be  fyve,/*,  tit,  se,  nous,  vous.  i6ia 
BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  viii.  (1627)  123  The  primitiue  word 
whereof  they  come,  or  some  words  neere  vnto  them. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  I.  36  The  Turkish 
Language  is  a  primitive  and  original  Language,  that's  to 
say,  not  derived  from  any  of  the  Oriental  or  Occidental 
Tongues  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of.  1706  PHILLIPS 
s.  v.,  Primitive  Word  (in  Grammar)  an  original  Word,  from 
which  others  of  the  kind  are  derived.  1814  L.  MURRAY  Eng. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  iii.  55  A  primitive  word  is  that  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  simpler  word  in  the  language  :  as, 
man,  good,  content.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860) 
I.  18  To  have  a  distinction  in  the  primitive  and  not  in  the 
derivative  word  is  always  confusing. 

5.  Math.,  etc.  Applied  to  a  line  or  figure  from 
which  some  construction  or  reckoning  begins ;  or 
to  a  curve,  surface,  magnitude,  equation,  operation, 
etc.,  from  which  another  is  in  some  way  derived,  or 
which  is  not  itself  derived  from  another. 

Primitive^  circle  enplane,  the  circle  or  plane  upon  which 

K ejection  is  made.    Primitive  radii,  in  geared  wheels,  = 
UJPORTIONAL  radii. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  668  b,  The  Meridian  passing 
through  L  is  the  Primitive  Circle.  XT»7-4i  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Number,  Primitive  or  prime  Number,  is  that 
which  is  only  divisible  by  unity.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics 
xxi.  185  The  plane  R  r  s,  or  the  plane  in  which  the  light  is 
polarised,  is  called  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation.  1864 
WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Primitive  axes  of  co-ordinates,  that  system 
of  axes  to  which  the  points  of  a  magnitude  are  first  referred 
with  reference  to  a  second  set  or  system,  to  which  they  are 
afterward  referred.  1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  34  The  great 
circle  is  called  the  primitive.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr,  ii.  25  The  plane  of  projection  thus  bounded  by 
a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  is  represented  by  the  plane  of 
the  paper  on  which  the  circle  is  drawn,  which  latter  will  be 
termed  the  circle  of  projection  or  primitive  circle. 

b.  Cryst.  Applied  to  a  fundamental  crystalline 
form  from  which  all  the  other  forms  may  be  derived 
by  geometrical  processes;  the  form  obtained  by 
cleaving  the  crystal,  inferred  to  be  that  of  the 
nucleus  from  which  the  crystal  grew. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  136  This  new 
regular  form  is  by  Hauy  named  the  Primitive  nucleus ;  and 
the  crystal  whose  form  is  the  same  the  Primitive  form. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Client,  (ed.  3)  II.  536  The  primitive  form 
of  muriate  of  barytes  is,  according  to  Hauy,  a  four-sided 
prism,  whose  bases  are  squares.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics 
xxv.  214  This  mineral,,  .called  cubizite,  has  been  regarded 
by  mineralogists  as  having  the  cube  for  its  primitive  form. 
6.  Of  colours  :  =  PKIMAKY  a,  6  a. 
1759  SVMMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  368  He  ranged  a  num- 
ber of  ribbands,  of  all  the  primitive  colours.  1822  IMISON 
Sc.  <$•  Art  1.  2^7  As  a  ray  of  the  sun  may  be  separated  into 
these  seven  primitive  colours.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc,  i,  ii. 
27  The  primitive  rays— red,  yellow,  and  blue — of  which  a 
colourless  ray  of  light  is  composed. 
1.  Geol.  Belonging  (or  supposed  to  belong)  to 
the  earliest  geological  period;  applied  to  those 
rocks  or  formations  held  to  be  older  than  any 
fossiliferons  strata,  or  of  which  the  contained 
fossils  have  been  obliterated  by  metamorphism ; 
=  PEIMABY  a.  4  a  (in  its  obs.  sense). 

1777  HAMILTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  106  Most  of  the 
mountains  which  are  called  primitive.. are  of  this  texture. 
1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  446  Those  rocks  which 
are  called  primitive,  in  reality  the  original  coat  of  the 
nucleus  of  our  planet.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  s.v. 
Geology,  The  crystalline,  massive,  and  unstratified  rocks, 
which  seem  to  form  the  bases  or  foundations  upon  which 
the  others  have  been  deposited . .  have  therefore  been  called 
primary  or  primitive  rocks.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Pkvs. 
Geog,  iv.  (1878)  45  The  term  Primitive,  as  applied  to  gneiss, 
is  no  longer  tenable. 

8.  Biol.,  Anat.,  etc.  a.  Applied  to  a  part  or 
structure  in  the  first  or  a  very  early  stage  of  forma- 
tion or  growth  (whether  temporary  and  subse- 
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quently  disappearing,  or  developing  into  the  fully 
formed  structure) ;  rudimentary,  primordial.  Pri- 
mitive streak  or  trace,  the  faint  streak  which 
constitutes  the  earliest  trace  of  the  embryo  in  the 
fertilized  ovum ;  primitive  groove,  (a)  =  p.  streak; 
(b}  a  groove  or  furrow  which  appears  (in  verte- 
brates) in  the  upper  surface  of  the  primitive  streak, 
and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  vertebral  column. 
b.  Applied  to  the  minute  or  ultimate  elements 
of  a  structure,  or  to  some  part  connected  with 
these  :  as  the  primitive  jibrillx  of  a  nerve ;  the 
primitive  sheath  investing  each  of  these  (also  called 
ncurilemma).  C.  Rarely  applied  to  a  structure 
from  which  secondary  structures  arise  by  branching, 
as  the  primitive  carotid  artery:  see  quot.  1895. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  435/2  Primitive  Groove, 
Primitive  streak  or  trace . . ,  a  bright  streak  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  pellucid  part  of  the  area  germinativa,  after  it  presents 
a  central  pellucid  and  a  peripheral  opake  part.  1879  tr. 
HaeckeCs  Evol.  Man  I.  299  In  the  centre  of  the  primitive 
streak  an  even,  dark  line,  the  so-called  primitive  groove, 
becomes  defined.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  DC  Baty's  Phaner. 
345  These  are  called  by  Dippel  bast-fibres,  and  by  Russow 
protophloem,  because  they  appear  as  the  primitive  elements 
of  the  phloem.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aniin.  Life 
In  trod.  20.  The  cells  [of  the  mesoblast]  arise  . .  from  the 
primitive  streak  behind  the  blastopore  in  Peripntus.  1895 
Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Primitive  carotid  artery. .the  common 
carotid  artery..  .P.  iliac  artery,,  .the  common  iliac  artery. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  547  It  [i.  e.  pityriasis  rosea] 
usually  begins  as  a  solitary  patch  situated  in  the  neck, 
trunk,  abdomen,  or  arms,— the  'primitive  patch  '  of  Brocq. 

9.  Mas.   Applied  to  a  chord  in  its  original  or 
direct  form,  not  inverted. 

1811  BUSBY  Did.  Mus.  s.v.,  Primitive  Chord,  that  chord 
the  lowest  note  of  which  is  of  the  same  literal  denomination 
as  the  fundamental  bass  of  the  harmony.  The  chord  taken 
in  any  other  way,  as  when  its  lowest  note  is  the  third,  or  the 
fifth  of  the  fundamental  bass,  is  called  a  derivative. 

10.  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion :    a  society 
of  Methodists  founded  by  Hugh  Bourne  in  1810 
by  secession  from  the  main  body ;   so  called  as 
adhering  to  the  original  methods  of  preaching, 
etc.,  practised   by  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield. 
Primitive  Methodist :   a  member  or  adherent  of 
this  society.    Primitive  Methodism:  the  principles 
of  this  society,  or  adherence  to  it. 

i8iz  H.  BOURNE  Jrnl.  in  J.  Gardner  Faiths  World  II. 
426  Thursday,  February  13,  1812,  we  called  a  meeting, 
made  plans  for  the  next  quarter,  and  made  some  other 
regulations ;  in  particular,  we  took  the  name  of  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Connexion.  1860  J.  GARDNER  Ibid.  428/1 
Open-air  worship  is  frequently  practised  by  the  Primitive 
Methodists. 

B.  sb.    I.  Senses  related  to  A.  i. 

1.  An  original  or  early  member  of  a  society  or 
body.  •)•  a.  A  primitive  Christian ;  a  member  of 
the  early  Church.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  Pref.  A  iij  b,  Did  not 
then  the  primitiues  of  the  East  Church  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians carry  away  the  auriflambe  of  all  religious  Zeale  ? 
1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  i.  xiii.  173  The  fervors 
of  the  Apostles,  and  other  holy  primitives.  1686  EVELYN 
Diaryj^Hxt.,  The  several!  afflictions  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
from  the  primitives  to  this  day. 

b.  An  original  inhabitant,  an  aboriginal ;  a  man 
of  primitive  (esp.  prehistoric)  times. 

1779  FORREST  K0y_.  N.  Guinea  273  The  Haraforas,  who 
seem  to  be  the  primitives  of  the  island.  1895  Daily  News 
13  May  6/3  The  effects  sought  here  relate  to  the  '  primi- 
tives '  of  the  Irish  heroic  age. 

f2.  //.  The  primitive  or  earliest  stage;  the 
'  beginnings '.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  52  Probably.. in  the 
primitiues  of  their  institutions  they  had  better,  lowlier,  and 
more  religious  spirits  then  now  they  haue.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Exod.  xxix,  28  They  are  the  primitives  arid  begin- 
ninges  of  their  pacifique  victimes  which  they  offer  to  the 
Lord. 

3.  Short  for  Primitive  Methodist :  see  A.  10. 
1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  303  Those  worthy 

though  singular  people,  the  Primitives  of  Redruth.  1906 
Essex  Rev.  XV.  135  The  '  Primitives '  in  their  little  thatched 
and  clay-lump  chapel. 

4.  In  art  criticism :  a.  A  painter  of  the  early 
period,  i.  e.  before  the  Renascence ;    also  transf. 
a  modem  painter  who  imitates  the  style  of  these. 
b.  A  picture  painted  by  any  of  these. 

1892  Spectator  30  Jan.  168/1  O  impressionist,  do  I  find 
you  among  the  primitives?  1891  Athenaeum  13  Feb.  220/3 
In  Italy  artists  we  call  '  primitives',  such  as  Crivelli..  still 
adhered  to  the  early  manner  while  Titian  was  in  his  glory. 
1895  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Feb.  3/3  On  the  left  as  you  enter  the 
room  are  some  notable  examples  of  what  may  be  considered 
'  primitives '.  1907  Edin.  Rev.  July  237  Among  the  work 
of  the  Italian  primitives '  towns  are  pretty  common  in  the 
background. 

II.  Senses  related  to  A.  3. 

6.  An  original  ancestor  or  progenitor  (of  men  or 
animals).  106s. 

M8S  Htn.  Vll  at  York  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  54,  I 
[Ebrauk]  am  premative  of  your  progenie.  1530  LYNDE- 
SAY  Test.  Papyiigo  771  ?e  bene,  all,  Degenerit  ftome  jour 
holy  prematyuis.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  II.  vii. 
201  The  various  kinds  of  Dogs,  .might  in  their  Primitives 
be  of  one  Species. 

6.  Gram.  A  word  from  which  another  or  others 
are  derived  j  a  root-word.  Opp.  to  derivative. 


PRIMITY 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  *iv,  Whether  the  worde  be  a 
Prmutiue,  or  Deriuatiue  deduced  of  some  other.  1657-8 
EVELYN  Diary  27  Jan.,  He. .got  by  heart  almost  the  entire 
vocabularie  of  Latine  and  French  primitives.  1755  JOHNSON 
Diet.  Pref.  Bjb,  Of  thieflike  or  coachdriver  no  notice  was 
needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  meaning  of  the 
compounds.  1759  ADAM  SMITH  Orig.  Lang.  (1790)  451  All 
the  words  in  the  Greek  Language  are  derived  from  about 
300  primitives.  1820  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  314  The  absence  of  all 
distinction  between  primitives  and  derivatives. 

7.  Anything  from  which  something  else  is  derived ; 
in  quot.  1784,  a  primitive  or  primary  colour. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  139  These  arguments  haue  the 


primitives. 

8.  Math.  Any  algebraical  or  geometrical  form  in 
relation  to  another  derived  from  it ;  as,  the  original 
expression  or  function  of  which  another  is  the 
derivative;  the  original  equation  from  which  a 
differential  equation,  etc.  is  obtained  ;  the  original 
curve  of  which  another  is  the  polar,  inverse,  evolute, 
etc.  (Short  for  primitive  expression,  equation, 
curve,  etc. :  see  A.  5.) 

Complete  primitive :  a  primitive  equation  containing  the 
requisite  number  of  constants  to  furnish  the  solution  of  the 
derived  equation. 

Primitively  (pri-mitivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  adj. 
-f  -LY  2.]  In  the  primitive  way,  manner,  or  order. 

1.  In  the  earliest  age  or  time  ;  at  the  beginning  ; 
anciently ;  originally  in  time,  at  first. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  580  That  rare  concord 
and  agreement  which  was  primitively  ordained  by  God  to 
be  betwixt  man  and  beast,  a  1677  HALE/"WK.  Orig.  Man. 
ll.  vii.  201  So  possibly  might  the  Sheep  of  Peru,.. be  primi- 
tively Sheep,  but  differenced  by  their  long  abode . .  in  Peru. 
1704  in  Collier  Dissuasive  fr.  Play  Ho.  30  Whether  this 
Primitive  Church  of  his  was  primitively  pure,  or  originally 
Profane.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  126  A  beam  of 
light  which  was  primitively  white,  .becomes  sensibly  red. 

2.  Originally,  as  opposed  to  derivatively,  or  as 
giving  origin  to  something  else  ;  radically,  funda- 
mentally; primarily. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Paui.  Ep.  59  This  direction  pro- 
ceeds not  primitively  from  themselves,  but  is  derivative  and 
contracted  from  the  magneticall  effluxions  of  the  earth. 
1827  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  61  This  is  the  Absolute  the 
Primitively  True. 
b.  Originally ;  in  origin  or  derivation. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ll.  XL  (Arb.)  121  One  other 
pretie  conceit.. also  borrowed  primitiuely  of  the  Poet,  or 
courtly  maker.  1659  T.  PHILIPOTT  fill.  Cant.  227  The 
Medway,  from  whence  it  [Maidstone]  primitively  borrowed 
its  Name.  1869  HUXLEY  Pins.  xii.  (ed.  3)  314  That  inverted 
portion  of  the  integument,  from  which  the_  whole  anterior 
character  of  the  eye  and  the  lens  are  primitively  formed. 

3.  In  a  primitive  style;  with  the  purity,  simplicity, 
or  rudeness  of  early  times. 

1672-5  COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  106  Ordinances, 
which  are  purely  and  primitivefy  administred  there,  a  1716 
SOUTH  Serm.  (1717)  VI.  129  The  purest,  and  most  primi- 
tively ordered  Church  in  the  world.  1902  Words  Eye- 
witness 72  The  most  primitively  manly  race  on  earth.  Mod. 
The  concern  was  very  primitively  put  together. 

FrimitiveneSS  (pri-mitivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality,  character,  or  condition  of 
being  primitive  (in  any  sense  of  the  adj.). 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  II.  i.  f  4-  35  Transcendental  Re- 
lations of  Quality  at  large... i.  Primitiveness, Root, original, 
simple,  underived.  1684  Def.  Resol.  Case  of  Cause,  cone. 
Symbolizing  w.  Ch.  Rome  TO  Replying  to  those  few  lines 
that  follow  against  the  Primitiveness  of  our  Episcopacy. 
1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  xxvii,  The  folk  in  our 
valley,  out  of  their  very  primitiveness,  had  more  faith  in 
the  master.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  II.  281 
These  gradations  of  primitiveness  in  corruption. 

Primitivism  (pri-mitiviz'm).    [See  -ISM.] 
L   Adherence  to  or  practice  of  that  which  is 

primitive. 

1861  NEALE  Notes  on  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  etc.  137  Had 
he  not  provocation  enough, ..to  confirm  him  in  his  primi- 
tivism. 1896  Westm.  Can.  14  May  3/1  This  country,  in 
which  primitivism— if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression— 
and  progressivism  are  sometimes  so  oddly  mixed. 

2.  Short  for  Primitive  Methodism  :  see  PRIMITIVE 
A.  i  o,  and  cf.  B.  3. 

1907  Daily  News  28  May  8  Closing  Day  of  Primitive 
Methodist  Centenary... The  Rev.  Jabez  Bell  described 
'  Primitivism '  as  neither  painfully  poor  nor  rascally  rich. 

Primitivity  (primiti-viti).  [f.  PRIMITIVE  a. 
+  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  primitivM]  =  PRIMITIVENESS. 

1759  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  8  Aug.,  The  age  of 
George  the  Second  is  likely  to  be  celebrated  for  more  primi- 
tivity than  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Deard.  1890  t-ent. 
Diet.  S.V.,  In  mathematics  we  speak  of  the  primitivity  ol 
a  form.  1891  L.  RIVINGTON  in  Dublin  Kev.  Apr.  372  1  hey 
have  addedto  the  notes  of  the  Church  that  of '  Pnmitivity  . 

t  Fri-mity.  Obs.  [f.  L.  prim-as  (PRIME  a. )  + 
-ITY;  -  obs.  F.  primite  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.)  and 
med.L.  primitds  firstness  in  time  (01308  Duns 
Scotns,  De primo  principio  2.  2).] 

1.  The  fact  or  position  of  being  first  in  rank  or 
order;  first  or  chief  place,  priority,  supremacy. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  i.  40  This  primity  God  requires 
to  bV  attributed  to  himself.  1660  R.  SHERINGHAM  K~- 


constitute  a  Monarchy. 


PRIMLY. 


1367 


PRIMORDIAN. 


2.  The  first  part,  the  beginning,  rare—*, 
1684  H.  MOHE  Ansifcr  xiv.  103  Which  being  not  a  final  or 
total  Kiiiiu-  of  Babylon,  but,  as  it  were,  the  Primity  thereof. 

Pri'mly,  adv.  [f.  PKIM  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  prim 
or  precise  manner,  with  primness. 

1837  MRS.  CARI.YLE  Lftt.  (1883)  I.  66  She  primly  promul- 
gates her  opinion  that  influenza  is  masculine.  1853-8 
HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  II- so?  The  grounds., 
had  not  the  appearance  of  being  very  primly  kept.  1897 
Bookman  Jan.  122/2  She  was  not  quite  so  primly  decorous 
as  the  young  persons  of  her  epoch. 

Primmer,  obs.  spelling  of  PRIMER  sb± 

Prrmness.  [f.  PBIM  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  prim  ;  formal  or  affected  preciseness. 

1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  29  P  n  Her  lips  are  composed 
with  a  primness  peculiar  to  her  character.  1758  GRAY  Let. 
Poems  (1775)  265  Primness  and  affectation  of  style  ..  has 
turned  to  hoydenmg  and  rude  familiarity.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  <K-  //.  Note-Bks.  II.  98  A  primness  of  eternal  virginity 
about  the  mouth.  1694  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes  99  He 
affected  a  certain  quiet  primness  of  dress. 

Primogenial,  -genian,  -genious  (-geneous), 
erroneousformsofPRlMiGENiAL,-GENiAN,-GENious; 
app.  in  imitation  of  primogenit^  -geniture,  etc.,  in 
which  the  first  element  is  \,.primo. 

t  Primoge'nit,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fri- 
•mogenit-HS)  properly  two  words,  frimo  genitusy 
first  born,  f,  primd  adv.,  first  +  genit-us^  pa.  pple. 
rt&gttfrt  to  bring  forth,  bear.  (Hence,  not  a  com- 
pound of  primus t  like  primigene^  etc.)  So  OF. 
primogenit  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.).]  First-born. 

[ 1 160-80  Laws  Henry  I,  c.  70  §  21  Primo  patris  feodum 
primogenitus  films  habeat ;  emptiones  vers,  vel  deinceps 
acquisitiones  suas,  det  cui  magis  velit.  a  1190  (li. ANVIL 
Tract,  de  Leg.  vn.  iii,  Tune  secundum  ius  regni  Anglie 
primogenitus  filius  patri  succedit  in  totum.  a  1635  NAUNTON 
/y-agfft.  Reg.  (1641)  u  Our  Common  Law .  .did  ever  of  old  pro- 
vide aydes  for  the£riMO*gfnitust  and  the  eldest  Daughter.] 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3435  Crist  the  Primogenit  of 
the  dede  rose  tofore.  1609  A.  CRAIG  Poet.  Recreat.  To  Rdr., 
They  are  my  children,  you  haue  them  as  they  were  borne  : 
And  so  the  Primo-gentt  must  haue  the  prioritie  at  the  Presse. 
1619  SIR  J.  SEMPIL  Sacrilege  Handled  App.  39  Sem  could 
beget  (and  did)  diuers  Primogenit  Priests. 

Primogenital  (prainwidse'nitSl),  a.  [ad.  late 
L.  primdgenital-is  (Tertull.),  f.  primogenit-us 
(taken  as  sb.) :  see  prec.  and  -AL.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  first-born  or  to  primogeniture. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  II.  21  Those  garments 
Rebecca  put  on  Jacob,  his  sacerdotal  vestment ;  but  it  was 
still  the  primogenital  right,  tilt  a  family  separated.  1859 
G.  MEKEDITH  R.  Fevereliv,  Theprimogenital  cellars  were 
not  niggard  of  their  stores.  1888  Science  14  Sept,  124/1 
Genesis,  .considered  under  some  of  its  subordinate  phases, 
as  heredity,  physiological  selection,  sexual  selection,  primo- 
genital  selection,  sexual  differentiation,.. hybridity,  &c. 

Primogenitary  (prainwid^e-nitari),  a.  [f. 
L.  primogenit-us  (see  above)  +  -ART  VI  =  prec. 

1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  394  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  defect  in  his  parliamentary  title  put  James  on 
magnifying,  .the  inherent  rights  of  primogenitary  succession, 
1838-9  —  Hist.  Lit.  III.  in.  iv.  847.  160  Derived  by  some 
one . .  through  primogenitary  descent.  1867  W.  L.  NEWMAN 
in  Quest.  Reformed  Parl.  83  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this 
law,  that  it  adheres  more  strictly  to  Primogeniture  than  the 
practise  of  the  Primogenitary  class. 

Primogeiiitive  (prainwid^e'nltiv),  fl.  and  sb. 
rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IVE.]  a.  adj.  =*  prec.  f  b. 
sb.  ^  PRIMOGENITURE  2.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  *  Cr.  i.  iii.  106  How  could  Communities, 
Degrees  in  Schooles,  and  Brother-hoods  in  Cities,.. The 
primogenit iue,  and  due  of  Byrth,  Prerogatiue  of  Age,.. 
(But  by  Degree)  stand  in  Authentique  place?  1849  MRS. 
F.  TKOLLOPE  Vis.  to  Italy  II.  iv.  87  She  had  a  sort  of  primo- 
genitive  right  to.  .a  red  cap  and  tricoloured  banner. 

Primogenitor  (pnim0|dgrniytf.  [a.  med.L. 
primogenitor  (1361  in  Da  Cange),  f.  L./rf/w^adv., 
at  first,  first  +  genitor  begetter,  GENITOR,  after  L. 
primogenitus  \  so  OF.  primogeniteur  (1340  in 
Godef.).]  First  parent,  earliest  ancestor ;  loosely, 
ancestor,  forefather,  progenitor. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  181  If  your  primogenitors 
be  not  belied,  the  generall  smutch  you  have,  was  once  of  a 
deeper  black,  when  they  came  from  Mauritania  into  Spain. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  an  The  supposition  of 
our  being  punished  for  the  offence  of  our  primogenitor. 
18*4  Mirror  III.  402/2  The  male  descendants  of  our  great 
primogenitor.  1888  H^sLVCKAfode/  £nfi».  Handyok.(igoo) 
3  A  model  of  this,  the  primogenitor  of  the  modern  steam- 
engine,  can  be  bought.. for  one  penny. 

Hence  Primoffe'nitrlx,  a  first  female  ancestor. 

1875  M.  COLLINS  Fr.  Midnight  to  Midn.  III.  xii.  202 
Fluent  as  that  '  atTable  archangel '  who  delighted  our  pri- 
mot>enitrix. 

Primogeniture  (prsim^idje'nitiili).  [ad. 
med.L.  primogenitor  a  t  f.  L.  prtm$  adv.,  first  + 
genitiira  GENITURE  ;  after  primogtnitus.  So  F. 
primogeniture  (13-141!!  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  the  first-born 
of  the  children  of  the  same  parents. 

[ciu5  WILLIAM  BRITTO  Philipis  iv.  a  Lege  patrum  veterl 
Richardum,  patre  sepulto,  Efficit  Anglorum  primogenitura 
monarcham.  1504  PARSONS  Confer,  Success.  \.  vi.  128  That 
primogenitura  or  eldership  of  birth.,  was  greatly  respected 
by  God.]  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  §7  These  were 
the  Arts  which  had  a  kinde  of  Primo  geniture  with  them 
seuerally.  x6a6  T.  H.  Caussms  Holy  Crt.  lai  Al  those, 
say  with  Esau  : .  .To  what  vse,  will  this  goodly  prerogatiue 
of  primogeniture  serue  me?  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1766)  II.  238  If  primogeniture  from  Noah  was  the  ground 


settled  by  God  for  monarchy,  then  all  the  Princes  now  in 
the  world  were  Usurpers.  1867  FREEMAN  Nortn.  Conq. 
\.  v.  291  Though  primogeniture  gave  no  positive  right. 

b.  esp.  in  right  of  primogeniture  (also  t  primo- 
geniture-right}, the  right  (of  succession,  etc.)  of 
the  first-born  :  see  2. 

1601  FULBECKE  Pandectes  16  The  right  of  Primogeniture, 
or  elder-brothership  is  fenced,  supported,  and  defended 
against  this  last  decree  of  the  Millanasves,  and  that  first  of 
the  Persians.  1619  SELDEN  Illustr.  Draytons  Poly-olo. 
xyii.  269  Claiming  his  Primogeniture -right,  &  therby  the 
kingdom.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  162  That  his  present  Majesty 
of  Great  Britain  is  by  Right  of  Primogeniture  the  next 
and  undoubted  Heir  to  Cadwalladar,  will  manifestly  appear. 
1766  BLACKSTONR  Comm.  II.  i.  13  In  the  division  of  personal 
estates,  the  females  of  equal  degree  are  admitted  together 
with  the  males,  and  no  right  of  primogeniture  is  allowed. 
1865  KINGSLF.V  Herew.  ix,  The  rights  of  primogeniture., 
were  not  respected. 

2.  The  light  of  succession  or  inheritance  belong- 
ing to  the  first-born  ;  the  principle,  custom,  or  law 
by  which  the  property  or  title  descends  to  the  eldest 
son  (or  eldest  child) ;  spec,  the  feudal  rule  of 
inheritance  by  which  the  whole  of  the  real  estate 
of  an  intestate  passes  to  the  eldest  son.  (Intro- 
duced into  England  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
still  prevailing  in  most  places  in  a  modified  form  : 
but  cf.  BOROUGH-ENGLISH,  GAVELKIND.)  Alsoyfc. 

01631  DONNE  Sernt.  xxxiv.  (1640)  340  Heires  of  heaven, 
which  is  not  a  Gavel-kinde,  every  Son,  every  man  alike : 
but  it  is  an  universal!  primogeniture,  every  man  full,  so 
full,  as  that  every  man  hath  all.  17*6  DB  FOE  Hist. 
Devil  i.  ix.  (1840)  108  Abel  had  broken  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture. 1788  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  F.  (1869)  II.  xliv.  654  The 
insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown.  1875 
MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  vii.  199  When  the  Teutonic  races  spread 
over  Western  Europe  they  did  not  bring  with  them  Primo- 
geniture as  their  ordinary  rule  of  succession.  1876  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cony.  V,  xxiv.  491  Under  the  working  of  the  new 
feudal  doctrines,  the  custom  of  primogeniture  gradually  sup* 
planted  the  Old-English  custom  of  equal  partition  of  lands. 

Frimoge'nitureship.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -SHIP.]  —  precT2T~ 

1623  MABBE  tr.  Alematfs  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  59  It  is 
likely  to  proue.  .an  immortall  kinde  of  businesse,  like  vnto 
that  of  your  Mayorasgos  or  Primo-genitureship,  which  your 
fathers  settle  vpon  their  eldest  sonnes.  1761  tr.  Buschtng's 
Syst.  Geog.  IV.  156  The  Emperor  Frederick  I.. introduced 
into  the  bouse  of  Austria  the  right  of  primogenitureship. 
1822  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer.  177  Local  attachments  are  much 
weakened  by  the  open  prospects  of  an  extensive  country,  by 
the  abolition  of  primogenitureship,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  laws  that  promote  family  justice.  1830  Examiner  259/1 
A  younger  brother,  corrupted  at  heart  with  envy  by  the 
injustice  of  primogenitureship. 

f  Frimo-prime,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  prtmS  adv., 
first  +  PRIME  a.]  First  of  all ;  the  very  first ; 
absolutely  primary.  So  f  Frimo-pri-mitive  a.t 
earliest  of  the  primitive. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  v.  46  As  if  not  taken  at  the  first 
moment,  as  it  were,  the  prime-prime  acts.  1679  ALSOP 
Melius  Inqitirend.  i.  i.  48  It  would  be  a  severe  charge  upon 
all  the  Primo-primitive  Fathers  that  they  were  Arians. 
1693  BEVERLEY  True  St.  Gt>s/>.  Truth  9  This  is  the  Primo- 
prime,  as  may  be  said,  Foundation  of  Holiness,  and  Happi- 
ness ;  To  Know  and  Enjoy  the  only  True  God.  1715  M. 
DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  87  The  Secular  Ignorance  and 
Candid  Simplicity  of  the  Primo-Primitive  Christians. 

Friimo-ra-tional.  Math.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  RATIONAL,  as  derivative  of  prime  ratio  :  see  -o 
suff.  I  and  cf.  politico-economic^  A  quantity  ex- 
pressing a  prime  ratio:  see  PRIME  a.  pd. 

186*  DE  MORGAN  in  Graves  Life  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (1889) 
III.  576, 1  would  rather  use  primo-rationals  than  differentials. 

Primordial  (praimpudial),  a.  (s&.)  Also  5, 
8  erron.  pre-.  [ad.  late  L.  primordial-is  that  is 
first  of  all,  original,  f.  PRIHOBDIUM  :  see  -AL. 
So  ?.  primordial  (itfo  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  existing  at  (or  From)  the 
very  beginning ;   first  in  time,  earliest,  original, 
primitive,  primeval. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth,  De  P.  R.  vni.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The 
virtu  of  God  made  primordial  mater,  in  be  whiche  as  it 
were  in  massy  binge  be  foure  elementis  were  vertually, 
and  nou;t  distinguid.  1486  Reception  Hen.  VII  at  York 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  55  Theiz  premordiall  princes  of  this 
principalitie.  a  i6a6  Br.  ANDREWES  Sernt.  (1856)  I.  385 
Abstinence  is  a  virtue.. Sure  I  am  the  *  primordiale  pecca- 
turn ',  the  primordial  sin  was  not  abstaining.  1687  T.  K. 
Veritas  Evang.  98  There  would  have  remained  illustrious 
Memory  thereof,  at  least  in  some  of  the  primordial  Churches. 
1844  DISHAELI  Coningsby  11.  i,  To  recur  to  the  primordial 
tenets  of  the  Tory  party.  187^  PosiRGaius  i.  Introd.  (ed.  2) 
6  The  portion  of  primary  rights  that.. we  shall  call  Pri- 
mordial rights  (right  to  life,  health,  liberty,  reputation,  etc.) 
are  never  so  much  as  mentioned  by  Gaius. 

2.  Constituting  the  beginning  or  starting-point; 
from  which  something  else  is  derived  or  developed, 
or  on  which  something  else  depends ;  original  (as 
opposed  or  correlated  to  derivative) ;  fundamental, 
radical ;  elementary. 

a\&gSK*i.TQKA£st.GarHescJuiv.  104  It  plesyththat  noble 
prince  roialle  Me  as  hys  master  for  to  calle  In  hys  lernyng 
primordial le.  1666  BOYLE  Qrig.  Formes  <$•  Quai.  388  Pri- 
mordial Textures  (if  I  may  so  call  them).  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intelt.  Syst.  837  Being  no  Simple  Primitive  and  Primordial 
thing,  but  Secondary,  Compounded  and  Derivative.  1799 
KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  327  The  primordial  chaotic  fluid,  in 
whose  bosom  most  stones  were  formed.  1856  DOVE  Logic 
Chr.  Faith  v.  ti.  323  Space  and  time  are  the  primordial 
necessaries  of  thought.  1893  TRAILL  Soc.  Enf.  I.  Introd.  53 


A  primordial  instinct  of  human  nature  insures  this  con- 
currence and  maintains  it. 

3.  AnoJ.  and  Zool.  Applied  to  parts  or  structures 
in  their  earliest  or  rudimentary  stage,  or  to  those 
formed  at  first,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  others; 

=  PRIMITIVE  a.  8  a. 

1786  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI.  448  New  ones  are  formed 
above,  under,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  primordial  or  temporary 
teeth,  but  in  different  sockets.  1870  ROLLESTON  A  ntm.  Life 
p.  xxxv,  In  all  Vertebrata  above  the  Amphibia,  a  primordial 
as  well  as  a  secondary  kidney  is  developed.  Ibid.  38  Two 
fused  primordial  vertebrae.  1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  i  July 
18  Final  or  dictyate  condition  of  the  primordial  ovum. 

4.  Hot.  a.  First  or  earliest  formed  in  the  course 
of  growth  :  said  of  leaves,  fruit,  or  other  parts. 

1785  MAKTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxviii.  (1794)  443  The  Scotch 
Pine,  .has  two  leaves  in  a  sheath  t  and  the  primordial  ones, 
solitary  and  smooth.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  347 
When  fascicled,  the  primordial  leaf  to  which  they  are  then 
axillary  is  membranous,  and  enwraps  them  like  a  sheath. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  220  Leaves  broadly  obovate 
obtuse  toothed,  primordial  orbicular. 

b.  Applied  to  tissues,  etc.,  in  their  simplest  or 
rudimentary  stage  or  condition  :  as  primordial 
cortex^  epidermis. 

Primordial  cell,  a  cell  in  its  simplest  form,  consisting 
merely  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  without  cell-wall,  cell-sap, 
etc.  Primordial  utricle,  name  for  the  layer  of  denser 
protoplasm  lining  the  wall  of  a  vacuolate  cell,  and  forming 
a  sac  inclosing  the  thinner  protoplasm  and  cell-sap. 

1849  E.  LANKESTER  Sckbidcn's  Princ.  Bot.  569  Mohl 
asserts  that  the  primordial  utricle  b  the  forerunner  of  the 
formation  of  toe  cellulose  celUwall.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER 
tr.  Sachs?  Bot.  5  It  has  hence  become  usual  even  to  con* 
sider  a  protoplasmic  body  of  this  kind  as  a  cell,  and  to 
designate  it  as  a  naked  membranele&s  cell  or  Primordial 
Cell.  Ibid.  126  The  outermost  layer  of  the  primary  men- 
stem  which  covers  ih&punctwn  vegetationit  together  with 
its  apex  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  older  part  which  lies  further  backwards ;  it  may  there- 
fore be  termed  the  Primordial  Epidermis. 

fis-  i*W  BARROWS  Part.  Reltg.  II.  1481  The  primordial 
cell  of  organic  Methodism  is  the  class-meeting. 

5.  Geol.  and  Palteont.  -\  a.  =  PRIMITIVE  a.  7.  Obs. 
b.  Applied  by  Barrande  (1846)  to  a  series  or  *  zone* 
of  strata  in  Bohemia,  containing  the  earliest  fossil 
remains  there  found ;  hence  extended  to  the  cor- 
responding strata  in   other  parts  of  the  world, 
forming  part  of  the  Cambrian  system  j  also  applied 
to  fossils  found  in  these  strata. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  a)  I.  285  In  the  primordial 
stones  of  Vesuvius.  iSoa  PLAYFAIR  Iltustr.  Hutton.  The. 
161  De  Luc  ..  applies  the  term  primordial  to  the  rocks 
in  question  and  considers  them  as  neither  stratified  nor 
formed  by  water.  1885  I.Y,M  i.  Elem.  Geol.  xxviii.  (ed.  4) 
454  M.  Barrande  found  in  Etage  C,  in  Bohemia,  Trilobites 
of  the  genera  Paradoxides,  Conocory^he  [etc.]..  .These  pri- 
mordial Trilobites  have  a  peculiar  facies  of  their  own.  1894 
Geol.  Mar,  Oct.  445  M.  Barrande . .  then  recognised  the 
'  Lingula  Flag  '  of  Sedgwick  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  his 
primordial  stratum  (Etage  C). 

U  6.  App.  misused  (as  if  f.  L.  ordo,  ordin-  order) 
for :  Of  the  first  order  or  rank. 

1849  Prater's  Mag.  XXXIX.  383  From  the  time  of  Bossuet 
. .  no  primordial  champion  of  Catholicism  arose  in  France. 

B.  sb.  1.  Something  primordial,  original,  or 
fundamental ;  beginning,  origin ;  a  first  principle, 
an  element,  rare. 

151*  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  486  The  primordyall  Of 
his  wretched  original!.  1610  MARCELUM  Triumphs  Jos.  / 
85  It  consistethofj.  Letters,  .astheprimordialsand  Radicall 
Letters  of  the  Haebrewes.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  I.  37 
The  Primordialls  of  the  World  are  not  Mechanical),  but 
SpermatjcaH  or  Vital.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  L  Distert. 
p.  iv,  Like  his  own  primordial*,  they  are  not  only  inde- 
structible, but  unassailable. 

1 2.  Name  for  an  early  variety  of  plum.  Obs. 

1664  EVELYN  KaL  Hort.,  July  70  Plums,  etc.  Primordial, 
Myrobalan,  the  red,  blew,  and  amber  Violet.  1707  MORTIMER 
Husb.  (1731)  IL  376. 

Hence  Primo'rdialism,  primordial  nature  or 
condition;  Primordia'lity,  the  quality  of  being 
primordial;  something  characterized  by  this  quality. 

1879  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Sociol.  iv.  $  343  Yet  another 
Indication  of  primordialism  may  be  named..  .Even  between 
intimates  greetings  signifying  continuance  of  respect,  begin 
each  renewal  of  intercourse.  1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Englishnt. 
of  Rut  Cain  xiv.  206  There  be  those  that  have  construed 
simple  grandeurs,  grand  simplicities,  from  idyllic  gold-fields, 
to  mean  primordial  it  ies  which,  elsewhere,  receive  much 
precious  time  and  space  from  the  assize  court  and  the  gaol. 

Primo 'rdially,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT 2.]  In 
a  primordial  way.  a.  At  or  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; in  the  earliest  stage;  at  first,  originally, 
primitively,  b.  In  relation  to  the  beginning  or 
starting-point ;  radically,  fundamentally. 

1856  FERRIER  Inst.  Metaph.  in.  xvul  120  Everything  which 
I,  or  any  intelligence,  can  apprehend,  is  steeped  primordially 
in  me.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  viii.  (1874)  228  We  have 
no  grounds  for  supposing  that  male  bees  primordially  col- 
lected pollen.  1875  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  12)  II.  in. 
xxxvii.  324  His  dogma  of  the  immutability  of  primordially 
created  species. 

f  Primo*rdian.  Obs.  [f.  L.  primordi-us  (see 
PRIMORDIUM)  +-AN.]  =  PBIMORDIAL  sb.  2. 

1731-3  MILLER  Card.  2?*V/.  s.v.  Prunus,  The  Jean  -Native, 
or  White  Primordian.  This  is  a  small  white  Plum,  of  a  clear 
yellow  Colour,  ..and  for  its  coming  very  early,  deserves 
a  Place  in  every  good  Garden  of  Fruit.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 
whence  in  many  mod.  Diets. 


PRIMORDIATE. 

t  FrimOTdiate,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pri- 
mordi-us  (see  next)  +  -ATE  2.]  =  PRIMORDIAL  a. 

1509  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  15  Farewel  the  Baylies  of  the 
Cynque  ports  whose  primordial  Gethneliaca  was  also 
dropping  out  of  my  inckhorne.  1680  BOYLE  Sce*t.Clu,,,. 
vi  356  'Tis  not  every  Thing  Chymists  will  call  Salt, 
Sulphur,  or  Spirit,  that  needs  alwaies  be  a  Primordiate  and 
Ingenerable  body. 

II  Primordium  (praimpudiom).  PI.  -la.  [L. 
prlmordium  sb.,  orig.  neut.  of  pnmordius  adj., 
original,  f.  primus  first  +  ordiri  to  begin.]  The 
very  beginning,  the  earliest  stage ;  opening  part, 
introduction  ;  primitive  source,  origin. 

1671  HOWE  Wks.  (1834)  199/1  (Stanf.)  The  mere  preludes 
of  this  glory,  the  primordia,  the  beginnings  of  it.  1677  — 
Work  Holy  Spirit  vi.  Wks.  1832  I.  66  They,  .want  the 
radical,  fundamental  preparation ;  the  primordia,  or  first 
principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  adopted  to  that  kingdom. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  viii.  §  3  Those  Beings  must  be  of  chief 
Excellence  wherein  that  Primordium  appears  most  promi- 
nently to  abound.  1846  R.  GARNETT  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
II.  212  It  would  seem  more  probable  that  those  roots  are  in 
many  cases  the  real  primordia  of  the  ostensible  d'lttitoos 
or  verbal  roots.  1847  LYTTON  Lucretia  \.  i,  This  is  the 
primordium, — now  comes  the  confession. 

b.  Biol.  The  first  rudiment  or  germ  of  an  organ 
or  structure. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.   1898  WILLEY  in  Nature  25  Aug.  390/1. 

tPrimo-re.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  It.  primore 
(primo-re),  L.  prlmor-is  first,  foremost,  chief,  L.  pi. 
pnmores,  as  sb.  the  front  rank  in  battle,  deriv.  of 
prim-us  first.]  A  chief  man. 

1615  T.  GODWIN  Moses  f,  Aaron  (1641)  18  The  Patriarke 
of  Constantinople  and  his  Primore  termed  Protosyncellus, 
and  amongst  the  Romans,  the  Centurion  and  his  Optio. 
[1856  J.  BROWN  in  Cairns  Mem.  x.  (1860)  325  My  earlier 
friends  among  the  primores  of  the  Synod ..  have  most  of 
them  long  ago  departed.] 

Hence  fPrimoTity ,  foremost  place  or  importance. 

I7«7_  Philip  Quarll  142  Sally, .  .seeing  the  Primority  of 
Marriage  so  much  pleaded  for,  thought  it  may  be  worth  her 
while  to  claim  it. 

t  PrimOTtive,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  L.  prim-us 
first  +  ORTIVE.]  Arising  from  that  which  is  prime, 
primary,  or  primitive  ;  derivative. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  12  Artificial!  Argument  is 
either  prime,  or  primortiue  [margin,  Priinum,  vel  a  primo 
orlum}. 

fPrimosity  (primp-siti).  Obs.  humorous  nonce- 
•uid.  [f.  PBIM  a.  +  -OSITY.]  Primness. 

a  1839  LADY  H.  STANHOPE  Mem.  xi.  (1845)  II.  27, 1  should 
really  like  to  know  what  excuse  Lord  A.  could  offer  for  his 
primosity  to  us,  when  he  was  riding  with  such  a  Jezebel  as 
Lady . 

t  Primo'vable.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PRIME  a.  + 
MOVABLE,  after  primum  mobile.']  =  PRIMUM  MO- 
BILE. Also  t  Primo'vant  [cf.  F.  prime,  mouvant 
moving]. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  b  iij,  As  the  Heauen,  is,  by  the 
Primouant,  caried  about  in  24.  requall  Houres.  Ibid,  d  y  b, 
A. .way. .of  hauing  the  motion  of  the  Primouant  (or  first 
equinoctial!  motion)  by  Nature  and  Arte,  Imitated.  1695 
LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Noe  162  Thjs  power  hath  the  Moone  by 
motion  of  the  Primouable ;  which  maketh  her  rise  and  set, 
as  the  Sunne  and  other  Starres  doe,  in  the  space  of  a  day. 

Primp  (primp),  sb.  Now  only  dial.  Also  7 
prympe.  [app.  like  PBIM  si.2,  short  for  PRIM- 
PBINT.]  The  privet ;  =  PBIM  si.% 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  156  The  Garden 
of  Pleasure  is  to  be  set  about  with  Arbors,  couered  with 
lesamin, . .  Bay  trees,  Woodbind,  Vines,  ..  Prympe,  sweet 
Bryer,  and  other  rare  things.     1658  R.    FRANCK  North. 
Mem.  (1821)  140  A  beautiful  arbour  adorned  with  primp 
hedges.    1877  N.   W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Primp,  privet.     1886 
S.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Primp,  the  shrub  Privet. 

Primp  (primp),  z>.  dial.    [Related  to  PRIM  ».] 
1.  trans.  To  make  prim ;  to  dress  (up)  or  deck 


i  primped. 


b.  intr.  (for  rejl.)  To  make  oneself  smart ;  to 
prink. 

1903  Review  of  Rev.  Apr.  p.  xix.  (Cartoons)  The  world  is 
beginning  toprimp  for  the  big  show  at  St  Louis  in  1004 

2.  intr.        — ' !—?!_•-*-      .         «•    .   *  ^. 

1804 

Pridetu'  like  she  primpit  Wi  pu. 
cheek  And  ruflles  neatly  crimpit. 

Hence  Primped,  Sc.  pri-mpit,  ppl.  a.  dial., 
affected,  prudish;  of  the  mouth,  closed  primly, 
pursed  up  (Sc.);  Pri'mping  vbl.  sb.,  preparing, 


1804  TARRAS  Poems  72  Young  primpin  Jean,  wi'  cuttie 
speen,  Sings  dum'  to  bake  the  bannocks.  1853  CADENHEAD 
Bon-Accord  199  (E.  D.  D.)  Lady  Ladles— primpit  dame. 
Ibid.  169  Some  wi'  primpit  mou',  And  upturn'd  e'en. 
1888  Amer,  Ann.  ZVo/Apr.  100  Helen  has  a  great  notion 
of  '  primping '.  Nothing  pleases  her  better  than  to  be 
dressed  in  her  best  clothes.  1894  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Campaigns 
Curiosity  40  Annie  insisted  that  I  wasted  too  much  time  in 
'primping  .  1899  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  R.  Carvel  x,  You 
are  content  to  see  Richard  without  primping. 

t  Prrm-print.    Obs.     Also  6  prymprynt, 
6-8  primeQprint.    [Derivation  unknown. 


1368 

Appears  too  early  to  be  connected  with  PRIM  a.  The  first 
element  has  been  conjectured  to  be  F.  prime,  L.  prim-us 
first,  and  the  second  short  for  F.  printemps  spring ;  but 
or  this  there  is  no  confirmatory  evidence,  nor  is  the  sense 
jrobable.  (The  statement  in  Prior's  Pop.  Names  of  Plants 
:hat  prim-print  was  orig.  the  primrose,  and  that  the  name 
*as  transferred  from  the  herb  to  the  shrub,  is  erroneous,  and  | 
arises  from  the  fact  that  ligiistrum,  in  Pjiny  the  privet, 
las  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  in  Virgil  and  Ovid  the 
name  of  some  white-flowered  herb.)] 

An  early  name  of  the  Privet. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  E  j  b,  Ligustrnm  is  called 
n  greke  Cypros,  in  englishe  Prim  print  or  priuet,  though 
Eliote  more  boldely  then  lernedly,  defended  the  contrary 

:f.  quot.  15425.  v.  PRIVET'  i].     156*  —  Herbal  \\.  36 b,  The 

erbe  which  is  called.,  prymprynt  or  pryuct.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  VI.  xxv.  690  This  plant  is  called  in ..  English,  Priuet, 
or  Primprint,  in  Frenche,  Troesne.  1598  FLORIO,  Ligustro, 
the  priuet  or  prime  print  tree  vsed  in  gardens  for  hedges. 
Also  a  kind  of  white  floure.  1674-5  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  642  Two  thousand  two  hundred  of 
Quicksetts  and  Prim-print.  1749).  MAHTVN  tr.  Virg.Bncol. 
i.  18  note,  If  the  Ligialrum  of  Pliny  was  that .  .by  us  called 
privet  or  primprint. 

Primrose  (pri-mr^z),  sb.  (a.)  Forms:  5 
prymrose,  prima  rose,  5-6  prymerose,  prime 
rose,  5-7  primerose,  6  pryme  rose,  (prymer 
rose,  primorose,)  Sc.  prymross,  7  prim  rose, 
prim-rose,  prime-rose,  6-  primrose.  [Late 
ME.  primerose  (1413  :  see  (e)  below ;  not  used  by 
Chaucer  or  Gower;  occurring  in  several  glossaries 
and  vocabularies  a  1450,  but  not  in  Sinon.  Barthol. 
or  Alphita} ;  corresp.  in  form  to  early  OF. primerose 
[i2-i3th  c.),  and  to  med.L. prima  rosa,  lit.  'first' 
or  'earliest  rose',  in  Eng.-Lat.  vocabularies  of 
1 5th  c. :  the  latter  in  Alphita  a  synonym  of 
primula  veris  (see  PRIMULA),  and  F.  and  Eng. 
trimerole;  by  Palsgr.  primerolle  is  given  as  Fr. 
tor  primorose,  and  is  still  so  used  dialectally  in  parts 
of  Normandy.  In  It.,  Floric  1 598  has  '  Prima  rosa 
the  flowre  called  the  primrose  or  cowslip '.  Prim- 
rose is  not  in  the  Great  Herbal  1516-29,  but  is  in 
Turner's  Libellus  1538,  and  Names  of  Herbs  1548, 
also  in  Lyte  and  later  Herbals.  See  Note  below.] 

1.  A  well-known  plant  {Primula  verts  var.  acau- 
lis  Linn.,  P.  vulgaris  Huds.,  P.  acattlis  Jacq.,  P. 
grandiflora  Lam.),  bearing  pale  yellowish  flowers 
in  early  spring,  growing  wild  in  woods  and  hedges 
and  on  banks,  esp.  on  clayey  soil,  and  cultivated  in 
many  varieties  as  a  garden  plant.  Also,  the  flower 
of  this  plant.  Sometimes  extended  to  include  other 
species  of  the  genus  PRIMULA. 

(a)  in  glossaries  and  vocabularies. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  592/41  Ligustrum,  a  primerose. 
... Nominate  ibid.  712/18  Hoc  ligustrum,  a  primerose. 
{Ibid.  713/11  Hoc  ligustrum,  a  cowslowpe.1  fi44o  Promp. 
Parv.  413/2  Prymerose,  primula.,  calendula,  ligustrum. 
a  1450  Stockh.  Mcd.  MS.  196  Prymrose,  ligustrum.  c  1475 
Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  786/24  Hoc  ligustrum,  a  prym- 
rose. ffoelff*ttr>im,neawyu»p*.  1483  C«M.  Angl.  291/2 
A  Prymerose,  Jrimarosa,  primula  veris.  1530  PALSGR. 
56  b/2  Primorose  a  flour,  pnmcrolle.  1538  ELYOT,  Verbas- 
cum,  an  herbe  wherof  be  ii.  kindes ;  of  which  one  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Molin  or  long  wort,  the  other  is  supposed  to  be 
that  whiche  is  callyd  primerose.  1573-80  BARET  A ht.  P  715 
A  Primerose,  or  cowslip,  vertascum,  ml  verbasculum  minus. 
Primula  veris.  Dodon. 

(b)  in  herbals,  botanical  works,  etc. 

1538  TURNER  Libellus  A  ij  b,  Arthritica  officinis  est  pri- 
mula veris  quae  ab  anglis  dicitur  a  prymerose.  1548  — 
Names  of  Heroes  Gvij,  There  are  .iij.  Verbascula. . .  The 
fyrste  is  called  in  barbarus  latin  Arthritica,  and  in  englishe 
a  Primerose.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixxxiii.  122  Of  Petie 
Mulleyn  or  the  kindes  of  Priraeroses. .  .The  smaller  sorte . .  we 
call  Primerose,  is  of  diners  kindes,  as  yellow  and  greene, 
single  and  dubble.  Ibid.  123  [Figure  of]  Verbasculum  minus, 
Prymerose.  150,7  GERARDE  Herbaln.  cclx.  637  The  common 
white  fielde  Primrose  needeth  no  description.  1626^  BACON 
Sylva  §  512  There  is  a  Greenish  Prime-Rose,  but  it  is  Pale, 
and  scarce  a  Greene.  1629  PARKINSON  Paradisus  242, 1  know, 
that  the  name  of  Primula  veris  or  Primrose,  is  indifferently 
conferred  vpon  those  that  I  distinguish  for  Paralyses  or 
Cowslips.  I  doe  therefore.. call  those  onely  Primroses  that 
carry  but  one  flower  vpon  a  stalke. .  .And  those  Cowslips, 
that  beare  many  flowers  vpon  a  stalke  together  constantly. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  70/1  Primroses  are  also  double 
of  variable  colours.  1856  DELAMER  Fl.  Card.  (1861)  101 
Double  Primroses  delight  in  the  same  soil  and  situation  as 
Polyanthuses,  but  are  somewhat  less  robust. 

(c)  in  literature. 

1413  Pilgr.Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  ii.  (1859)  75  One  [world]  is 
corowned  with  faire  rede  rosys,.  .and  the  tlryrd  with  lusty 
prymerosys  and  lylyes  entermellyd,  and  graciously  arrayed. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  B  vij,  Take  alisawndre  and  the  Roote 
of  prima  rose.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  192  Powderit  with 
pryraross,  sawrand  all  with  clowiss.  c  1530  Crt.  of  Love 
1437  Eke  eche  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright,  The  pryme- 
rose, the  violet,  the  gold.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  352 
What  man . . euer  sawe  the  Spring  tide  without  Marche  vio- 
lettes.Primeroses.andotherpleasantfloures?  i6ia  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb.  xv.  150  The  Primrose  placing  first,  because  that  in 
the  Spring  It  is  the  first  appeares,  then  onely  florishing. 
i6«  QUARLES  Esther  (1638)  117  Now  plucks  a  Vi'let  from 
her  purple  bed  And  then  a  Prim  rose  (the  yeares  Maiden- 
head). 1637  MILTON  Lycidas  142  The  rathe  Primrose  that 
forsaken  dies.  1771  FOOTE  Nabob  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  303  The 
poor  fellow's  face  is  as  pale  as  a  primrose.  1798  WORDSW. 
P.  Bell  i.  xii,  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim  A  yellow  prim- 
rose  was  to  him,  And  it  was  nothing  more.  1899  Daily 
News  19  Apr.  6/4  Blue  primroses,  that  came  into  vogue  a 
few  years  ago,  were  of  course  not  wanting. 


PRIMROSE. 

b.  Formerly  applied  to  the  Daisy,  Bellis  fe- 
rennis ;  and  now  in  U.  S.  to  a  kind  of  wild  rose 
(?  Rosa  setigerd). 

1585  LUPTON  Thous.  Notable  Th.  v.  §  94  (1675)  133  The 
Primroses  (which  some  take  to  be  Dasies).  1864  LOWELL 
Fireside  Trav.  108  A  kind  of  wild  rose  (called  by  the  country 
folk  the  primrose). 

2.  With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  a.  Other 
species  of  the  genus  Primula:  as  Bird's-eye 
Primrose,  P.farinosa,  a  mountain  plant,  bearing 
compact  umbels  of  light  purple  flowers  with  yellow 
centres ;  Chinese  Primrose,  P.  sinensis,  a  Chinese 
species  bearing  white  or  lilac  flowers  in  umbels, 
familiar  as  a  greenhouse  and  room  plant  in  winter 
and  early  spring;  Fairy  Primrose,  P.  minima, 
a  small  plant  of  Southern  Europe,  bearing  large 
white  or  rose  flowers  (Nicholson  1887);  Hima- 
layan Primrose,  P.  sikkimensis  •  Scotch  Prim- 
rose, P.  scolica,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
bearing  umbels  of  purple  yellow-eyed  flowers; 
sometimes  applied  to  P.farinosa. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  235  Primula 
farinosa  . .  *Birds-eye  Primrose.  Marshes  and  bogs  on 
mountains  in  the  north.  1867  BABINGTON  Man.  Brit.  Hot. 
(ed.  6)  277  P\rimula\  farinosa. ..  North  of  England  and 
South  of  Scotland. . .  Bird's-eye  Primrose.  1858  HOGG  Vtg. 
Kingd.  595  The  "Chinese  Primrose.  1887  Nicholson's  Did. 
Card.  s.  v.  Primula,  Perhaps  the  best-known  Primula  is  that 
which  is  very  generally  cultivated  for  greenhouse  and  room 
decoration . . ,  namely,  the  Chinese  Primrose  (P.  sinensis). 

b.  Some  other  plants  having  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  common  primrose  ;  as  Cape  Primrose, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Streptocarpus ,  of  S.  Africa, 
etc.,  bearing  showy  pale  purple,  blue,  or  red 
flowers;  Evening  (Night,  fNightly)  Primrose, 
the  genus  CEnothera :  see  EVENING  sbl  5  b ;  Peer- 
less Primrose  =  PRIMROSE  PEERLESS  2  ;  Tree 
Primrose  =  Evening  primrose. 

1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  253/2  Streptocarpus,  *Cape  Prim- 
rose. 190*  Westm.  Gaz.  28  May  6/3  On  entering  the  first 
tent,  the  visitor  is  face  to  face  with.. a  wonderful  bed  of 
Cape  primroses,  creamy-white,  mauve,  and  in  many  shades. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  927  *Evening  or  Night  Primrose,  (Eno- 
thera.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bol.  App.  323  *Night  Primrose. 


1849  [see  NIGHT  sb.  13  e].  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Narcissus 
biflorus,  'Peerless  Primrose  or  Primrose  Peerless,  Two- 
flowered  Daffodil  1619  PARKINSON  Paradisus  264  The 
*tree  Primrose  of  Virginia.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot. 
xix.(i794)  256  Tree  Primrose,  a  Virginian  plant. .  .The  corolla 
is  a  fine  yellow,  shut  during  the  day,  but  expanding  in  the 
evening  i  whence  some  call  it  Nightly  Primrose. 

f  3.  fig.  a.  The  first  or  best ;  the  finest,  or  a  fine, 
example;  the  'flower',  'pearl'  (cf.  pink  of  per- 
fection) ;  also,  a  person  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Obs. 

c  1415  in  Leg.  Roodm  My  swete  sone.  .bou  art  be  flour, 
My  primerose,  my  paramour,  c  1415  Cast.  Perscv.  2024  in 
Macro  Plays  134  A!  Meknesse,  Charyte  &  Pacyens... 
prymrose  pfeyeth  parlasent,  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  xvi.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  158  Heyle,  perle  peerles,  prime  rose  of  prise  !  1523 
SKELTON  Garland  of  Laurel  012  Ye  be,  as  I  deuyne,  The 
praty  primrose,  The  goodly  Columbyne.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  66  Two  noble  Primeroses  of  NobiliUe,  the 
yong  Duke  of  Sufiblke,  and  Lord  H.  MaWeuers.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  166  Was  not  I  planted  of  thine 
owne  hand,  To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land  ?  1664 
COTTON  Scarron.  i.  86  O  Dido  Primrose  of  Perfection,  Who 
only  grantest  kind  Protection  To  wandring  Trojans, 
f  b.  Prime ;  first  bloom ;  first-fruits.  Obs. 

1611  BRATHWAIT  Golden  Fleece  n.  Sonn.  iv.  iii,  For  she 
[Rosamond]  poore  wench  did  flourish  for  a  while  Cropt  in  the 
primrose  of  her  wantonnesse.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Rom. 
xvi  5  Gods  soul  hath  desired  such  first  ripe  fruits,  Mic.  7.  j, 
such  primroses.  1650  —  Comm.  Lev.  ii.  14  God  should  bee 
served  with  the  first-fruits  of  our  age,  the  primrose  of  our 
childe-hood. 

t4.  In  ancient  cookery,  A  'pottage  in  which 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  were  a  principal  ingredient. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-tks.  25  Prymerose.    Take  ober  half- 
pound  of  Flowre  of  Rys,  .iij.  pound  of  Almaundys,  half  an 
vnce  of  hony  &  Safroune,  &  take  be  flowre  Of  >•  "JJ"; 
rose,  &  grynd  hem,  and  temper  hem  vppe  with  Mylke  of  f 
Almaundys  [etc.]. 

6.  Her.  A  conventionalized  figure  of  this  flower 
as  a  charge  ;  in  quot.  1562  said  to  have  four  petals. 

1561  LEIGH  Armorie  64  Quater  foyles,  otherwise  called, 
prime  Roses.  1804  Parkers  Gloss.  Her.  477  Primrose, 
this  flower  occurs  in  some  few  instances.  '1  hough  tricolour 
varies,  the  shape  of  the  natural  flower  should  be  retained. 

6.  Elliptical  for  primrose  colour:  A  pale  greenish 
yellow  or  lemon  colour. 

1882  Garden  21  Oct.  355/3  Take,  for  instance.  .Narcisse, 
primrose,  tipped  with  white.  , 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  in  sense  '  of  primroses  , 
'of  the  primrose',  primrose  bank,   bed,  breath, 
bud,  chaplet,  colour,  drop  (DROP  sb.  log),  -peep, 
-picker,  season,  star,  -tide,  yellow,    instrumental 
and  parasynthetic,   as  primrose-coloured,  -decked, 
-haunted,  -scented,  -spangled,-starred,  -sweet,  -tinted 
adjs.;  t primrose  cowslip,  Parkinsons  name  lor 
the  hybrid  OXLIP;  primrose  path,  way,  a  pat 
abounding  in  primroses;  jfig.  the  path  of  pleasure  ; 
primrose-time,/^-,  the  time  of  early  youth  ;  prim- 
rose tree  =  tree  primrose  :  see  2  b. 

159.  SHAKS.  Ven.  if  Ad.  151  This  'Primrose  banke  whereon 
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torn.  1619  PAPHIXSON  P.iradisus  244  Of  the  very  same 
•Primrose  colour  Ihat  the  former  is  of.  1796  WITHERING 
'''  T"*e  J 
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— /    ••'  «••"  «-T  '""Si  «.uiiic,  rtiiu  wim  Mowers  clr 

my  tomb  1606  H'ify  BfguiUd  in  Hazl.  Do&lty  IX.  w 
I  II  prank  myself  with  flowers  of  the  prime ;  And  thus  HI 
spend  away  my  'pnmrose.time.  1741  Comfit.  Fam.-I'iecc  n. 


I'.V-n-57  "UK*1  e  End  of  this  Month,  sow  Pinks,. .Sweet 
Williams,  "Primrose-trees.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App 
324  Primrose-tree,  Oenothera.  1605  SHAKS.  Mack,  n  iii  21 
Some  of  all  Professions,  that  goe  the  "Primrose  way  to  th' 
euerlastmg  Bonfire.  1817  SCOTT  Harold  v.  xiv,  Chief  they 
lay  Their  snares  beside  the  primrose  way.  1881  Garden 
2  o  \-  '  '  A  large'  •flower  ora  soft  *primrose-yellow. 

o.  rrom  the  association  of  the  flower  with  the 
memory  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
who  died  igth  April,  1881  :  Primroso  Day,  the 
anniversary  of  that  event;  Primrose  League, 
a  political  association  formed  in  1883,  in  memory 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  in  support  of  the  principles 
of  Conservatism  as  represented  by  him.  Hence,  in 
sense  '  of  the  Primrose  league ',  Primrose  dame, 
habitation,  knight :  see  the  sbs. ;  so  Primrose 
associate,  banner,  circle,  lady,  literature,  etc. 

1883  (title)  Primrose  League.  1886  SIR  A.  BORTHWICK  in 
OU  Lent.  July  39  The  badges  are.  .an  absolute  introduc- 
tion into  all  Primrose  Circles.  1890  (titli)  A.  Little  Prim- 
rose Knight,  a  story  of  the  autumn  of  1885,  by  a  Primrose 
Dame.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Dec.  6/2  In  the  accompany, 
ing  cartoon  a  Primrose  dame  is  depicted  fastening  a  prim- 
rose  posy  into  Mr.  Chamberlain's  button-hole.  1898  Wtltm. 
Gai.  g  Dec.  8/1  Although  Sir  George  Birdwood  has  never 
publicly  claimed  any  credit  in  that  direction,  we  are,  we 
believe,  not  very  wide  of  the  mark  in  suggesting  that  he 
was  the  originator  of '  Primrose  Day  '. 
B.  ns  adj.  Of  primrose  colour. 
1844  WILLIS  Lady  Jane  n.  366  Serene  in  faultless  boots 
and  primrose  glove.  1851  G.  MEREDITH  Love  in  I'alley 
xxv,  Soft  new  beech-leaves,  up  to  beamy  April  Spreading 
bough  on  bough  a  primrose  mountain. 

[Note.  The  history  of  this  word  and  its  original  applica- 
tion are  obscure.  The  designation  '  first '  or  '  earliest  rose  '  I 
is  not  very  applicable  to  the  flower,  which  in  no  respect 
resembles  a  rose  in  colour,  form,  or  habit  of  growth.  And  j 
if  rose  be  taken  as  vaguely  synonymous  with  '  flower ', 
the  primrose  is  not  manifestly  the  '  first  flower  '  of  spring 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  V.primevfre  or  cowslip,  which 
flowers  still  later  than  the  primrose.  The  L.  frima  rasa  is 
not  known  before  ^1450  (mAMila:  see  PRIMULA),  which 
is  later  than  the  Eng.  word.  The  It.,  frima  rasa,  in  Florio 
is  of  uncertain  age.  In  OF '..frimerose  is  cited  only  from 
some  MSS.  of  the  Geste  des  Lokirains,  and  from  Perceval 
both  of  i2th  c.  The  meaning  is  uncertain  ;  though,  as  other 
MSS.  of  the  Lohf  rains  have  the  variant  primei'oire  (mod.F. 
trimntn  cowslip),  the  flower  meant  may  possibly  have 
been  the  cowslip  or  the  primrose.  According  to  Bouillet 
Diet,  des  Sciences  1862-3,  and  LittnS  1 863-72, primerose  is 
a  synonym  of  fosse-rose,  popularly  or  locally  applied  to  the 
Hollyhock,  and  to  the  Rose  Campion  (Lychnis  Coronaria) ; 
but  primerose  is  not  recognized  as  an  existing  name  of  any 
flower  in  La  Flare  des  Jardins  et  du  Champ  of  Le  Maoulet 
R  Decaisse,  1855.  Historical  connexion  between  the  OF. 
and  the  i sth  c.  Eng.  word  is  thus  uncertain.  The  original 
application  in  Eng.  is  obscure;  the  isth  c.  vocabularies  and 
glossaries  use  it  to  gloss  ligustrum,  a  plant  noted  in  Roman 
poets  for  its  white  flowers  (now  identified  as  the  PRIVET,  but 
by  early  glossists  taken  to  be  a  herb);  but  as  ligustrvm 
is  also  glossed  by  cowslefe,  cowslope,  and  one  explanation 
aSprymrose  in  Promp.  Parv.  is  primula  (and  in  Cath.  Angl 
primula  veris),  it  is  fairly  certain  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  i  sth  c.  primrose  was  applied  to  one  or  both  species  of 
Inmula  By  Palsgrave  it  is,  like  prima  rosa  in  Althita, 
identified  with  PRIMEROLE,  which  in  parts  of  Normandy  is 
now  a  name  of  the  primrose.  In  Turner's  Likellus  and 
I\, lines  of  Herkes,  primrose  is  certainly  a  Primula  and 

• 
also  Nott  to  PRIMULA.] 

Priinro  se,  v.    [f.  prec. :  cf.  BLACKBERRYING 
W.  sb.    and   NOT   v.  i.J     inlr.  To  look   for,   or 
gather,  primroses;   esp.   in  phr.  to  go  (a)  prim-    \ 
rosing,     b.  hiuiiorwsly  (see  prec.  8),  To  speak  at    ; 
or  take  part  in  Primrose  League  gatherings. 

1830  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  301,  1        , 


PARKINSON  Paradisus  244  Paralysis  atlera  odoraiajlore 
pallido  polyanthos.    The  "Primrose  Cowslip.     ^6x5  H  JON- 
SON  Pan's  A  nni-'.,  The  'primrose  drop,  the  Spring's' own 
spouse  !   1835  MRS.  HKMANS  Kememir.  Nat.  3  Feeding  my 
thoughts  in  "primrose-haunted  nooks.     1567  GOLDING  Ovid 
XML  92c>  More  whyght  thou  art  then  "primrose  leaf  [folio 
nmei  ligiistri}.     1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iii.  50  Doe  not  as    , 
some  vneracious  Pastors  doe,  Shew  me  the  steepe  and  thorny 
™ay  to,  Heauen  ;  Whilst  like  a  puft  and  recklesse  Libertine, 
Himselfe  the  'Primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads.     1810 
HAZLITT  Lett.  Dram.  Lit.  80  To  tread  the  primrose  path 
of  pleasure.     1882  FROUDE  Carlyle  I.  xix.  355  Never  to Tsell 
h;s  soul  by  travelling  the  primrose  path  to  wealth  and 
distinction.    1831  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  8  So  winter    : 
passeth  Like  a  long  sleep  From  falling  autumn  To  "prim-    I 
rose-peep.     1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  if.  ™8    ! 
//)7>a/;M^s..*Primrose  scented  Birds-nest.      1634  MILTON 
Ctmta  6;j  Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  "Primrose-season     : 


•-—••*•    .««*  t'tancnfiffr  Courier  19  Apr.  5^7  One  sec 
01  the^Umonist  party  went  primrosing  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Primrosed  (pri-mwuzd),  a.     [f.  PRIMROSE  sl>. 
+  -EI)'''.]     Abounding  in  primroses;  covered  or 
adorned  with  primroses 
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i«SS  H.  VAUGHAV  Si/ex  Scint.  ,.  Regeneration,  It  was 
high-spring,  and  all  the  way  Primrosed,  and  hung  with 
shade.  1777  WARTON  Hamlet  35  Or  through  the  primros  d 
coppice  stray.  1835  IStacirw.  Mag.  XXX  VII.  714  On  prim- 

rosed  hank  and  brae. 

Pri  mrose  pee  rless.    [See  the  two  words.] 
tl-  Originally  used   in  the   senses  of  the  two 

words:  A  peerless  or  unrivalled  primrose;  usually 

fig. :  see  PRIMROSE  sb.  3.     Obs.  rare. 

15.3  SKELTON  Carl  Laurel  1447  This  ieloffer  ientyll, 

this  rose,  this  lylly  flowre,  This  primerose  pereles.     154. 

BALE  Myst.  Iniy.  (,545)  D  iv,  Hofye  Thomas  Becket  woM 

sumtyme  for  his  pleasure  make  a  ioumaye  of  pylRrymaee  to 

the  prymerose  peerlesse  of  Staflorde.    [<:  1580  Jim RIE  five. 
nLV  '"  Sr[A«'  S'<^-  .#"••  Spr.  (1897)  XCVIU. 

307  Old  Brancatio  hath  a  passing  pereles  primrose  to  his 

daughter.] 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  species  of 
Narcissus,  including  the  wild  daffodil ;  now  spec, 
to  Narcissus  biflorus,  the  two-flowered  narcissus. 

1578  I.YTR  Dotloens  u.  1.  211  These  pleasant  flowers  are 
??  al -,'."  La,tlne.-NW'.">«..in  Englishe,  Narcissus,  white 
IJaffodill,  and  Primerose pierelesse.  1597  GERARDK  Herbal 
i.  Ixxv.  J  15.  114  Generally  all  the  kindes  are  comprehended 
vnder  this  name  Narcissus,  called.. in  English  Daffodilly 
Daflodowndilly,  and  Primerose  peerelesse.  itto  —  Catal 
Art.,  Narcissus  Plsanus,  Italian  Daffodil],  OT  Primerose' 
peerelesse.  1619  PARKINSON  Paradisus  74  Bearing 
flowers. .of  a  pale  whitish  Creame  colour,.,  (which  hath 
caused  our  Counlrey  Gentlewomen,  I  thinke,  to  entitle  it 
Primrose  Peerlesse'.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  217 
££  «auuful  species,  the  Primrose-peerless  of  old  writers. 
OKTreas.  Bot.,  Primrose  peerless,  Narcissus  bijlorus 

Frimroser  (pri'mr^.zsa).  [f.  PRIMROSE  sb.+ 
-ER!.]  a.  One  who  seeks  or  gainers  primroses,  b. 
Political  slang.  An  adherent  of  the  Primrose  League. 
So  Pri-mrosery,  Pri-mroaism,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Primrose  League. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  6  May  3/2  What  in  Dawson's  day  was 
figurative  only  has  by  the  Primrosers  been  made  literally 
true.  1886  Sat.  Jtev.  20  Nov.  683/2  The  '  Liberal  League  for 
the  Association  of  Men  and  Women '  in  fighting  Primrosism. 
1897  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Apr.  2/2  Primrosery  is  not  so  much  a 
reasoned  faith  as  a  social  cult. 

Primrosy  (pri-mr^zi),  a.  [f.  PRIMROSE  sb.  + 
-Y.]  Abounding  in  or  characterized  by  primroses ; 
resembling  a  primrose,  primrose-coloured. 

i8j6  Miss  MITEORO  Village  Ser.  n.  47  (Copse)  Primrosy  is 

„!  epithet  which  this  year  will  retain  in  my  recollection. 
IBBO  J.  MATTON  Time  Recruits  in.  vi,  April  surely  used  to 
be  a  gayer,  brighter,  and  more  primrosy  month     than  it  is 
now.     1881  MARC.  VELEY  Damocles  III.  39  A  trifle  pale 
Almost  primrosy,  isn't  it? 

b.  humorous.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the   I 
character  of  the  Primrose  League. 

1890  Daily  News  o  Sept.  6/5  Salvation  will  no  more 
come  to  him  by  class  legislation  than  it  has  reached  him  by 
doles  ecclesiastical  or  Primrosy.  1904  Sal.  Rev.  16  July 
66  The  meeting  was  distinctly  Primrosey  in  its  enthusiasm 
and  adornments. 

Primsie  (pri-mzi),  a.  Se.  rare.  [f.  PRIM  a.] 
Demure,  formal,  precise. 

1785  BURNS  Hallmueen  ix,  Poor  Willie,  wi  his  bow-kail 
runt,  Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie. 

tPrimstaff.  Obs.  Also  9  primestaff;  //.  7- 
primstaves.  [Sw.  pHmstaf,  Norw.  and  Da./riY»- 
stctv,  Icel.  prtmstafr  (in  text  of  euoo),  (.prim 
PRIME  sb.l  +  staf-r  stave,  letter.]  The  Icelandic  and 
Scandinavian  name  of  a  clog  almanack.  (Partly 
in  Eng.  form  in  Evelyn  and  Plot,  and  in  mod. 
Diets.,  but  never  in  Eng.  use.) 

lM.EvELYNC^<jrr.(I769)38Runicwritings,orengraven 
letters,  asm  their  nmstocarfrimitaf.  ifMVim  Staffordsh. 
419  By  the  Norwegians  ..  [wooden  Almanacks]  afe  call'd 
Primstaves, . . the  principal! .  .thing  inscribed  on  them,  being 
the  Prime  or  golden  number.  Ibid.  420  The  Primstaf  of  the 
Norwegians. 

Primula  (prvmifHa).  Bot.  [a.med.L./r/y»«/a, 
fern,  of  primul-us,  dim.  of  prim-us  first ;  originally 
in  the  n&me  primula  vei-is  'little  firstling  of  spring  , 
applied  by  1 101  app.  to  the  Cowslip,  but  at  an 
early  date  also  to  the  Field  Daisy,  perh.  as  an 
earlier  spring  flower,  or  because  both  plants  were 
from  their  supposed  virtues  known  as  herba  para- 
lysis. Matthioli  in  1565  confined  Primula  veris 
to  the  Cowslip;  Linnaeus  adopted  Primula  as  a 
generic  name,  and  made  Primula  veris  a  species, 
including  three  subspecies,  P.  veris  officinalis  the 
Cowslip,  P.  v.  elatior  the  (true)  Oxlip,  P.  v.  acaulis 
thePrimrose;  but  thesearenowgenerallyconsidered 
ns  three  species.  See  Note  below.] 

A  genus  of  herbaceous,  mostly  hardy,  )>erennial 
plants,  of  low  .growing  habit,  having  radical  leaves, 
and  yellow,  white,  pink,  or  purple  flowers  mostly 
borne  in  umbels;  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  cultivated  in  many  varieties. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supt.  s.  v.,  The  species  of  primula 
enumerated  by  Mr.  fournefort,  are  these  [etc.].  1834  MRS 
SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxvii.  (1849)  303  On  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Himalaya  the  primula,  the  convallaria 
and  the  veronica  blossom.  1841  Penny  Cyd.  XIX.  3/t  The 
Primula,  Anagallis,  [etc.],.. are  the  gayest  of  the  genera 
some  of  whose  species  are  found  in  almost  all  gardens.  1882 
Garden  iS  Feb.  121/3  0"e  of  thc  finest  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  Primula  yet  produced. .was  shown. 

[Note.  Primula  veris  occurs  c  1 101  in  Regimen  Sanitatis 
^afenu,  app.  m  a  list  of  plants  supposed  to  cure  paralysis: 


PRIMUM  MOBILE. 

'Salvia,  Castoriumque,  Lavendula,  Primula  veris,  Na»tur- 
liuin,  Armoracia,  hac  sanant  paralylica  membra  'Tin  »hich 
Primula  vent  appears  to  mean  tne  Cowslip,  often  cal  ed 
Hero*  Paralys,,.  But  both  names  appear  also  to  have 
been  applied  to  other  n  ant«  Th.,«  .fcI*B_- 


•„--."—.•     Alf"'!*  "1450  (Anecd.  Ox'on.  1887)  identifier 
Primula  veris  with  the  common  Field  Daisy  :  thus  (p  ,46) 
Primula  uer,,.  prim,  rosa  idem,  galL  et  angl.  primerole! 
jpice    in  consolida  minor,     (p.  45)  CoasotiJa  minor, 

gSj1!*,1*^^*^??!**  «»»£.  1=  Petite 

bonwort  uel 


...-alii   (Augsb.    1486),    and    by  the    i6lh  c.   Botanists 
Irunsfels,  Lonicerus,  Tragus,  and  Fuchs,  several  of  whom 
figure  the  plant.     Parkinson    Theat.  Bot.  53!   gives  the 
name  to  both  the  daisy  and  the  primrose.     Hieronymus  of 
ISrunschwygk  1531,  says  that  there  were  three  plants  called 
Herba  faralysi,,  of  which  H.  paralysis  minor  was  the 
ilsy,    and    H.   paralysis    major    was    Primula    veris. 
Matthiou  1565  has  '  Las  vulgaris  notitiz  plantas,  qua:  qui- 

Pri,™lateK''ac""''"-[$,f-  Cm""'  """"Pi-  °fficLs 
primula  veris,  Germams  Claves  Sancti  Petri,  nonnullis 
herba  paralysis  appellantur  ,  and  figures  the  Cowslip  as 
Primula  veris.  The  names  Claves  Sli.  Petri,  HertaSti 
P'tri,  St.  Peter" t  luort,  and  Gcr.  SchlusseMume,  are  due  to 
the  resemblance  of  a  cowslip  head  to  a  bunch  of  keys  ] 

lence  Primula -ceous  a.,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Primulaccx,  of  which  Primula  is  the  typical 
genus  ;  Pri  mulin  Chem.  [-IN  1]  (see  quots.). 

sists  of  herbaceous  plants  inhabiting  the  tempeUrater  pYr™Sf 
the  world,  in  moist  situations.  1851  GLENNY  Handtk  ft 

«  n  4r\  n""y  H"!e  ?lants  o(  thc  primulaceous  order'. 
1837  K.  D.  1  HOMSON  in  Brit.  Ann.  352  •Primulin.— When 
the  roots  of  the  primula  veris  or  cowslip  are  digested  in 
water  or  spirit  a  Sitter  tincture  is  obtained— the  spirituous 
solution  deposits  after  a  considerable  time  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  many  small  prismatic  crystals— these  are  primu- 
lin mixed  with  some  vegetable  matter.  1897  Naturalist  45 
An  acrid  principle  called  primulin. 

II  Primnm  frigidtun  (prai-mtfm  fri-d?id*m). 
Obs.  [L.,  first  cold]  Absolute  or  pure  cold',  which 
Farmemdes  (^450  B.C.)  accounted  an  elementary 
substance ;  the  origin  or  source  of  cold. 

.6*5  BACON  Syk,i  §  69  The  Earth  being  (as  hath  beene 
noted  by  some)  Primum  Frigidum.  1665  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist, 
(.old  xvii.  §  f,  I  think,  that,  before  men  had  so  hotly  dis- 
puted, which  is  the  Primum  Frigidum,  they  would  have  done 
wellto  inquire,  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  or  no. 

II  Frimnm  mobile  (prai-mtfm  m*rbil»).  [med. 
L.,  lit. '  first  moving  thing',  L.trfni-ta  first,  mSbilis 
movable :  see  PRIME  a.  and  MOBILE  rf.i  and  a. 

Primum  motile  (also  primus  motits,  primus  motor)  was 
an  n-i2th  c.  rendering  of  the  Arabic  Jjill  (»)!!».JI 
al-muharrik  al^amval,  the  first  mover  or  moving  (thing) 
cited  from  Avicenna  (a  1037)  by  ShahraslanI  (a  1 1 53).  TSe' 
L.  occurs  in  Thomas  Aquinas  Comment,  in  Aristot.  De 
Cxlo  n.  ix.  {  i,  xv.  (  7i  also  in  John  of  Holywood  (de 
Sacrobosco)  1256.] 

1.  The  supposed  outermost  sphere  (at  first  reckoned 
the  ninth,  later  the  tenth),  added  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  and 
supposed  to  revolve  round  the  earth  from  east  lowest 
in  twenty-four  hours,  carrying  with  it  the  (eight  or 
nine)  contained  spheres.  Cf.  MOBILE  *M  i,  and 
MOVABLE  sb.  i. 

[i»S6  JOH.  DE  SACHOBOSCO  Sfhiera  Mundi  (Paris  cijoc) 
A  ij,  Sphera  diuiditur.  .secundum  substantiam  in  spheras 
novf-'^'^f: Sp "eram  nonam  que  primus  moms  siue  primum 
mobiledicitur.etinspheramstelUrumfixarumquefinnainen- 
tum  nuncupatur,  et  in  septem  spheras  septem  planetarum 
(•1391  CHAUCER  Aslrolale  i.  {  17  This  equinoxial  is  cleped 
the  gyrdelle  of  the  firste  Moeuyng.  or  elles  of  the  angu/us 
t'a!,"!  "'"'yHlfrt""  mobilis.\  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence 
(i889)26Philosofirsputtyn9spensvndirewrittcnibutDiuinis 
putten  be  tenbespere,  where  is  heuyn  empire,,  .in  be  whiche 
is  cnst..and  also  owre  lady,  &  sn-ntts  bat  arosen  with 
cnste.  Pe  first  spere  of  be  o  is  clepid  '  primum  mohile  ',  be 
first  mevabD  thyng.  1559  w-  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse 
to  The  .x.  beauen  or  Primum  mobile,  comprehendeth  the 
ax.  beauen  calhd  also  Cristalline.  Hid.  12  And  that,  which 
you  call  the  eight  hcauen,  they  name  primum  mobile.  1669 
STL-RMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  13  The  Motion  of  the  Moon 
is.  .caused  by  the  diurnal  swiftness  of  the  Primum  Mobile 
1686  J.  DUNTON  Lett.fr.  New-Eng.  (1867)  18  He  is  always 
looking  upwards;  yet  dares  believe  nothing  above  Primum 
Mobile,  for  us  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Jacob's  Staff.  1600 

I.FvnniiBV  /"*«/»-r    HftvfL    ...  /"i»i.» ~ff\—!~i^-  . 


-vn^  .vi  *«o  wui  vi  njt  ic<u.u  ui  itis  jacoos  otan  looo 
LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  451  Others  are  of  Oiiiru'on  that  they 
[comets]  are  fiery  Meteors,  generated  of  copious  exhalations 
from  the  Earth  and  Sea, .  .elevated  to  the  Supreme  Region 
of  the  Air.  and  hurried  about  by  the  swift  Motion  of  the 
/  rimum  Mobile.  1733  P.  SHAW  tr.  Bacons  Wov.  Org.  L  Ix, 

j  Of, the  former  lund  p.  e.  Names  of  Things  that  have  no 
Existence]  are  such  as  Fortune,  lhe  Primum  Motile,  the 

'  Orbs  of  the  Planets,  the  Element  of  Fire,  and  the  like  Fit- 
ments ;  which  arise  from  imaginary'  false  Theories.  1847  LDI 
LINDSAY  St.  Chr,  Art  I.  p.  xxxii,  Beyond  the  region  offire . . 

j  succeeded  the  spheres  of  the  seven  planets  ; . .  the  firmament, 
or  eighth  heaven;,  .the  crystalline,  or  ninth  heaven  ;.  .and 
the  primum  mobile,  a  void ; — the  whole  continually  re- 
volving round  the  earth,  and  encompassed  in  their  turn  by 
the  empyrean. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  prime  source  of  motion  or 
action ;  an  original  cause  or  spring  of  activity ; 
a  prime  mover,  mainspring.     Cf.  MOVER  '  *  b.  j. 
1  173 


PRIMUS. 

1612  G.  CALVERT  in  Crt.  f,  Times  Jas.  7(1848)  I.  191  You 
know  the /«»««/«  motile  of  our  court,  by  whose  motion  all 
the  other  spheres  must  move,  or  else  stand  still.  1655  MKQ. 
WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  §  98  An  Engine  so  contrived  that 
working  the  Primum  mobile  forward  or  backward,  upward 
or  downward,  circularly  or  corner.wise  to  and  fro  streight 


the  primum  Mobile  01  an  ineir  DCWII»  y'  L.,...,..,S.  -/M 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  ix.  n.  216  Their  religion,  which 
the  Mahommedans  consider  as  the  basis  and  pnmum  mobile 
of  political  government.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (.834) 
II  670  Each  man's  own  satisfaction,  interest,  or  happiness, 
is  the  primum  mobile  or  the  first  spring  of  all  his  schemes 
and  all  his  actions.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic. 
Evid.  (1827)  III.  285  Modified  by  the  other  known  primum 
mobiles  or  causes  of  motion  and  rest.  1864  BRYCE  Holy 
Rom.  Emp.  xv.  (1889)  255  There  must,  in  every  system  of 
forces,  be  a  '  primum  mobile  '. 

||  Primus  (prarmys),  a.  and  sb.  [L.  primus 
first :  see  PRIME  «.] 

A.  adj.  First  (in  time, age, order,  or  importance); 
original,  earliest ;  chief,  principal. 

1.  In  Latin  phrases,  as  primus  inter  pares,  first 
among  equals;  primus  motor,  prime  mover,  the 
original  source  of  motion  or  action;    f primus 
secundus  (lit.  '  first  second '),  some  game. 

1813  J.  ADAMS  Let.  to  Jefferson  12  Nov.,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  *primus  inter  pares,  the  bellwether,  the  leader  of  the 
aristocratical  flock.  1887  Atlienstmn  16  Apr.  507/1  The 
sovereign,  relatively,  was  but  primus  inter  fares,  closely 
connected  by  origin  and  intermarriage  with  a  turbulent 
feudal  nobility,  c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  i.  ii.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  150/1  The  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  curse  of 
heaven.. Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  "Primus  Motorl 
1617  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  if  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  II.  9 
Now  the  primus  morn?- of  this  feasting,  Mr.  Comptroller,  is 
taking  his  leave  of  this  town.  «  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams 
n.  (1693)  n  You  have  said  somewhat,  .concerning  the  last 
Parliament,  somewhat  of  the  Primus  motor,  and  Divine 
Intelligence  which  enliv'd  the  same.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  XL  x.  (1886)  159  It  [lottery]  is  a  childish  and 
ridiculous  toie,  and  like  unto  childrens  plaie  at  *Prim»s 
secundus,  or  the  game  called  The  philosophers  table. 

2.  In  some  boys'  schools,  appended  to  the  sur- 
name to  distinguish  the  eldest  (or  the  one  who  has 
been  longest  in  the  school)  of  those  having  the 
same  surname.     Cf.  MAJOR  a.  7  c. 

1796  T.  ROBBINS  Diary  (1886)  I.  6  My  classmate  Romeyn 
primus,  was  I  hear,  quite  unwell.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv. 
Grey  i.  iii,  '  Mammy-sick  ',  growled  Barlow  primus. 

B.  sb.  In  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church :  The 
presiding    bishop,   who  is  chosen   by  the  other 
bishops,  and  has  certain  ceremonial  privileges,  but 
no  metropolitan  authority.    Hence  Pri'iims-ship, 
the  position  or  dignity  of  the  primus. 

1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  World\\.  830/2  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. . .  One  of  the  bishops  is  elected  primus  or  chief  bishop 
during  pleasure,  there  having  been  no  archbishops  in  Scot- 
land since  the  Revolution.  1899  J.  WORDSWORTH  Episcopate 
C.  Wordsvi.  v.  178,  I  wrote  to  the  Primus,  Bishop  Gleig. 
Ibid.  156  The  second  [year]  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  III,  and  of  the  Primus-ship  of  Bishop 
William  Falconar. 

Pri'mwort.  Bot.  [f.  prim-rose  or  pnm-ula  + 
WORT.]  In  //.  Lindleys  name  for  the  Natural 
Order,  Primulacex. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  644  The  Order  of  Primworts. 
Ibid.  645  Primworts  are  uncommon  within  the  tropics.  1866 
in  Treas.  Bot.  927/2. 

p  Incorrectly  stated  by  some  to  be  an  old  name  of  the 
Privet  or  Primprint. 

Primy  (prai'mi),  a.  rare.  [f.  PRIME  sb,  +  -T.] 
That  is  in  its  prime. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iii.  7  A  Violet  in  the  youth  of  Primy 
Nature ;  Forward,  not  permanent ;  sweet  not  lasting.  1828 
Blackvj.  Mag.  XXIII.  536  Sent  forth.. by  those  of  power- 
ful and  primy  manhood.  [1842  Frascr's  Mag.  XXVI.  142 
Theyouth  of  primy  nature  is  gone  by.] 

t  trin.  Sc.  Obs.  rare~l.  [Origin  unknown.] 
Some  appliance  for  catching  fish. 

1469  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  II.  56/2  Fisch.  ,ar  distroyit 
be  cowpis  narow  massis  nettis  prinnis  set  in  to  Reueris  that 
has  course  to  be  sey  or  set  within  be  fiude  merk  of  be  Seye. 
[1892  COCHRAN-PATRICK  Mediaeval  Scot.  vi.  70  The  act  of 
1469  prohibiting  the  use  of  '  coups ',  narrow  mesh  nets,  and 
prins  in  rivers  running  into  the  sea.) 

Prin,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  PREEN  sb.,  z>.l  and  2. 

tPrina'do.  Obs.  slang.     [Origin  obscure. 

In  form  it  might  be  a  corruption  of Sp./r£&i<ra'pregnant 
woman  ';  but  the  sense  does  not  favour  this.) 

?  Some  kind  of  female  sharper  or  impostor. 

1620  DEKKF.R  Dreaitte  (1860)  38  Base  heapes  tumbled 
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I  As  applied  in  sense  j,  it  prob.  came  down  from  Roman 
!  usage  under  the  principate  and  empire :  see  PRINCEPS,  and 
j  cf.  Hor.  C.  i.  2.  50,  Ovid  P.  i.  2.  23,  Tac.  A.  i.  i.) 

I.  In  primary  general  sense. 
1.   A  sovereign  ruler;    a  monarch,  king.     Now 
arch,  or  rhetorical. 

a  IMS  St.  Marker.  2  Of  bat  heoene  folc  patriarke  ant 
prince,  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  578  Da  onswerede  be  an  swioe 
i  prudeliche,  )>us,  to  be  prude  prince,  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Lee-.  I. 
!  20/32  He  dude  him  sone  bringue  To  be  prince  of  Engelond 
Abelston  be  kyngue.  1340-70  Alex.  «t  Dind.  811  God 
by-secheb  to  saue>e  soueraine  prinse.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Whs. 
(1880)  375  Seculer  lordis,  pryncis  of  be  worlde.  £1400 
Destr.  Troy  7371  Then  partid  the  prinsis,  and  the  prise 
dukes,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xv.  7  Preued  bat  a  prins  with- 
outen  pere"  1536  Cat.  Anc.  Kef.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  498  We 
most  umbly  desyre  youre  grase  to  be  oure  solester  to  oure 
prynse.  1552  Hk.  Com,  Prayer,  Communion,  Prayer  CA. 
Mil.,  We  beseche  thee  also  to  saue  and  defende  all  Christian 
Kynges,  Princes,  and  Gouernoures.  <i  iSSS  LYNDESAY 
"  344  Imprudent  Prencis  but  discretioun,  Hauyng 
lower  Imperiall.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Empire 


.  .  ,  .landers.  1631 
see  him  guarded  with  a  lanizarie  of  Costermongers,  and 
Conntrey  Gooselings :  while  his  Nipps,  Ints,  Bungs  and 
Prinados,  of  whom  he  holds  in  fee,  ofttimes  prevent  the 
Lawyer  by  diving  too  deepe  into  his  Clients  pocket.  1638  — 
Honest  Ghost,  Chym.  Ape  231  Flankt  were  my  troups  with 
bolts,  bands,  punks,  and  panders,  Pimps,  nips  and  ints, 
Prinado's. 

Prince  (prins),  sb.  Also  3-6  prynce,  4  princs, 
pryns,  prines,  preins,  4-6  prins(e,  6  prynse, 
Sc.  prenoe.  [a.  F.  prince  (izth  c.  in  Littre) 
=  ft. prince,  ad.  L.  princeps,  -dp-cm  adj.,  first ;  as 
sb.  the  first  or  principal  person,  a  chief,  leader, 
sovereign,  prince ;  f.  pnm-vs  first,  PRIME  a.  +  -dp-, 
from  capfre,  -cipere  to  take. 


Tragedy  _ 
in  erth  po' 


(Arb.)  308  Princes  are  like  the  heavenly  bodyes  which  cause 
good,  or  evill  tymes,  and  which  have  much  veneration,  but 
noe  rest.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  398  These 
animals  are  often  sent  as  presents  to  the  princes  of  the  east. 
1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  i.  (1904)  29  In  the  good  old 
times .  .noblemen  passed  from  Court  to  Court,  seeking  service 
with  one  prince  or  another.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  738/1 
The  emperor  of  Russia,  the  queen  of  England,  and  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  are  equally  princes  or  monarch*,  and 
the  consorts  of  emperors  or  kings  are  princesses, 
t  b.  Applied  to  a  female  sovereign.  06s. 
1560  GESTF.  Serin,  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App.  1. 191 
Let  us  low  our  prince  [Q.  Eliz.),.  .nothing  thinking  sayeng  or 
doyng  that  may  turne  to  hyr  dyshonor,  prayeng  all  way 


Queen  Mary.    1581,.  .~  .....  ------------        f~     .--.-•* 

Yea  the  Prince,  .  .  as  she  hath  most  of  yearely  Keuenewes,  .  . 
so  should  shee  haue  most  losse  by  this  dearth.  1594  WILLOBIE 
Avisti  (1880)  29  Cleopatra,  prince  of  Nile.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden'  s  Brit.  (1637)  511  Another  most  mighty  Prince 
Mary  Queene  of  Scots.  1650  STAPYLTON  Strada  s  Low  C. 
Warres  n.  37  They  had  now  been  governed  by  female 
Princes  for  forty  years  together. 

C.  In  phrases  and  proverbs  :  see  quots. 

1589  GREENE  Sfanish  Masquerado  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  266 
The  iolly  fellowes  that  once  in  England  liued  like  Princes 
in  their  Abbeies  and  Frieries.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  i  Nov., 
We  came  to  Sir  W.  Batten's,  where  he  lives  like  a  prince. 
1804  Euro}.  Mag.  Jan.  33/2  If  I  .  .would  send  .  .a  pound  of 
good  tobacco,  I  should  make  her  husband  as  happy  as  a 
Prince.  1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  'in.  iii,  '  Princes  and  women 
must  not  be  contradicted',  says  the  proverb. 

1  2.  One  who  has  the  chief  authority  ;  a  ruler, 
commander,  governor,  president  ;  also,  the  head 
man,  chief,  or  leader  of  a  tribe  :  cf.  DDKE  I  c.  06s. 

Prince  of  priests,  chief  priest,  high  priest. 

a  1225  Amr.  R.  54  Hire  ueader  &  hire  breoren,  se  nohle 
princes  alse  heo  weren,  vtlawes  imakede.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
16903  pe  prince  o  preistes  o  bair  lagh  went  to  bat  monu- 
ment. 1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  218  And  pryde  shal  be 
pope,  prynce  of  holycherche.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  ii.  6  Thou, 
Bethlem,  .  .  thou  art  nat  the  leste  in  the  princis  of  Juda.  1382 
—  Acts  iv.  23  The  princes  [1388  the  princis  of  preestis)  and 
eldere  men  seiden  to  hem.  Ibid,  xviii.  8  Crispe.  .prince  of 
the  synagoge,  bileuyde  to  the  Lord,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1906)  106  Whiche  lacob  hadde  .xij.  sones  that  were 
the  princes  of  .xij.  lynages.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xxxvL 
40  Thus  are  the  princes  of  Esau  called  in  their  kynreds, 
places  &  names.  16.  .  in  Longfellow's  M.  Standish  App., 
It  is  incredible  how  many  wounds  these  two  prinses,  Peck- 
suot  and  Wattawamat,  received  before  they  died. 

t  b.  A  literal  rendering  of  princeps  in  the  Vulgate 
(Gr.  &pxn)  where  the  English  Authorized  and  Re- 
vised Versions  have  '  principality  '.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ephes.  vi.  12  For  stryuynge  is  not  to  vs  a^ens 
fleisch  and  blood,  but  ajens  the  princes  [L.  principes,  Gr. 
apX«i]  and  potestatis,  agens  gouernours  of  the  world  of  thes 
derknessis.  [TINDALE,  CRANMER,  etc.  rule;  Geneva  rulers; 
Rkeims  Princes,  1611  principalities.) 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  first  or  pre-eminent 
in  a  specified  class  or  sphere;  the  chief,  the  greatest. 
Cf.  KINO  sb.  6. 

c  1275  Serving  Christ^  39  in  0.  E.  Misc.  91  Seynte  peter 
wes  prynce  and  pyned  is  on  rode.  f*3'5  SHOREHAM  Poems 
iv.  306  pat  ober  feend  of  onde[envy]  Hys  pryns  and  cheuetayn. 
13.  .  Cursor  M.  28071  (Cott.),  I  will  first  at  pride  be-gin,  j>at 
prince  es  of  all  ober  sin.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Page  v, 
One  named  Hugh  prynce  of  the  medycyns  sawe  a  catte 
whiche  had  two  hedes.  1583  FULKE  Defence  x.  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  381  As  though  you  were  prince  of  the  Critici  or 
Areopagitae.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Elegy  B.  Jonson  i  Poet 
of  Princes,  Prince  of  Poets  (we,  If  to  Apollo,  well  may  pray 


,  .  . 

tects.  1799  C.  WINTER  Let.  in  W.  Jay  Mem.  (1843)  28 
Mr.  Toplady  called  him  [Whitefield]  the  prince  of  preachers. 
1891  Speaker  2  May  527/2  Gray  is  a  prince  of  letter-writers. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Ian.  2/1  The  prince  of  Australian 
reptiles  is  the  black  snake. 

4.  a.  Applied  to  Christ,  esp.  in  the  phrase  prince 
of  peace,  b.  Applied  to  an  angel  or  celestial  being 
of  high  rank;  sometimes  (in//.)  =  PRINCIPALITY  5. 
(Cf.  2  b,  above.)  c.  Applied  to  Satan  in  the 
phrases  prince  of  the  air,  darkness,  evil,  fiends, 
the  world,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9317  '  Princs  o  pees  '  sal  man  him  call. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1084  parfor  God  him  [the  devil) 
prince  of  be  world  calles.  1382  WVCLIF  Isa.  ix.  6  Fatlir  of 
the  world  to  come,  Prince  of  Pes.  —  Dan.  x.  13  Mychael, 
oon  of  the  first  princis,  came  in  to  myn  help.  ibid.  21  No 


PRINCE. 

man  is  myn  helper  in  alle  these  thingis,  no  hot  Mijhel,  your 
prince.  —  John  xii.  31  Now  is  dom  of  the  world,  now  the 
prince  of  this  world  schal  be  cast  out.  <•  1440  Alphabet  of 
Talcs  295  So  his  sawle  was  broght  vnto  be  prince  of  Hell 
syttand  opon  be  pytt  bra.  1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist. 
(1653)  3  That . .  Princes  should  be  so  misguided  by  the  Prince 
of  the  ayr.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  III.  iii.  16  Impious  Warre, 
Arrayed  in  flames  like  to  the  Prince  of  Fiends.  1601  —  Alt's 
Well  iv.  v.  44  The  blacke  prince  sir,  alias  the  prince  of 
darkenesse,  alias  the  diuell.  c  1800  COLERIDGE  Christmas 
Carol,  Peace,  Peace  on  Earth  !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born. 
1854  FABER  Oratory  Hymns,  St.  Michael,  Hail,  bright 
Archangel !  Prince  of  Heaven  1  1861  R.  M.  BENSON  Hymn, 
'  Praise  to  God  Wlio  reigns  above'.  Thrones,  Dominions, 
Princes,  Powers,  MarshalPd  Might  that  never  cowers. 
II.  Specific  uses. 

6.  spec.  The  ruler  of  a  principality  or  small 
state  actually,  nominally,  or  originally,  a  feudatory 
of  a  king  or  emperor. 

In  origin,  app.  a  use  of  sense  2,  describing  a  ruler  who  had 
no  recognized  title  such  as  duke  count,  etc.  First  used  of 
Italian  and  Welsh,  subseq.  of  German  and  other  rulers  of 
petty  states.  The  rulers  of  Wales,  or  its  divisions,  down 
to  the  nth  c.,  bore  the  title  of  '  king  '  (trenhin,  rex) ;  then 
the  title  sank  to  '  prince '  (tywysog,  princeps). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11484  Lewelin  prince  of  walls 
robbede  mid  is  route.  1387  TKF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII. 


Aquitanny  and  Henricus  Bastarde  occupyenge  the  crowne 
of  Speyne.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Contm.  Pref.,  How  he 
(Luther], .pleaded  his  own  cause,  before  themperour  and 
counsell  of  princes.  Ibid.  54  b,  The  Princes  that  were  of 
the  confederacie  and  league  of  Sweland..were  these,  Cesar 
as  Prince  of  Austriche  [etc.).  1617  MORVSON  llin.  in.  193 
Not  onely  the  Emperour,  but  also  many  Princes  of 
Germany.. haue  Kingly  power  in  their  owne  Dominions, 
and  these  absolute  Princes  are  so  many  in  number,  as 
a  passenger  in  each  dayes  iourney;  shall  obserue  one  or  two 
changes  of  Prince,  Money  and  Religion.  1727^-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Prince  is  also  used  for  a  person  who  is  sovereign  in 
his  own  territory  ;  yet  holds  from  some  other,  as  his  superior 
or  lord,  and  pays  homage  or  tribute  to  him.  Thus  all  the 
princes  of  Germany  are  feudatories  of  the  Emperor.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  371  The  hostility  of  the 
most  able  and  prudent  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  was 
provoked.  1885  Encycl.  Krit.  XIX.  738/2  Princes  regarded 


Alexander  (of  the  House  of  Hesse)... The  Principality  of 
Bulgaria  is  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  1890  Ibid. 
511/1  Waldeck.  Prince,  George  Victor,  Prince  of  Waldeck- 
Pyrmont,  1900  Ibid.  456/1  Native  States  of  India... The 
States  are  governed  by  their  native  Princes,  Ministers,  or 
Councils,  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  political 


officer  of  the  Supreme  Government.   1903  Ibid.  595/1  Lippe, 
principality  of.    Reigning  Prince,  Charles  Alexander. 


6.  A  male  member  of  a  royal  family ;  esp.  in 
Great  Britain,  a  son  or  grandson  of  a  king  or 
queen.  Also  called  prince  of  the  blood  (royal) 
(BLOOD  sb.  9).  Prince  Consort,  the  husband  of  a 
reigning  female  sovereign  being  himself  a  prince. 

In  this  sense  originating  in  the  title  Prince  of  Wales,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  simply  a  continuation  of  sense  5,  as 
title  of  the  deposed  native  Welsh  princes ;  but  being,  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  customarily  conferred  upon  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  England,  came 
to  be  associated  with  this  relationship.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  at  first  the  only  '  prince  '  in  England  (see  quot. 
1577);  but  in  the  reign  of  James  I  'prince'  was  extended 
to  all  the  sons  of  the  sovereign,  and  under  Victoria  (with 
'  princess  0  to  all  the  grandchildren,  being  children  of  sons 
(quot.  1885).  After  the  example  of  England,  the  equivalent 
of  'prince'  has  been  given,  with  some  addition,  to  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  in  various  countries,  as  crown- 


most  of  these  countries  the  title  of  prince  is  also  given  to 
male  members  of  the  reigning  family.  (This  sense  may  have 
been  partly  influenced  by  Roman  usage  under  the  empire, 
in  which  the  \\l\eprincepsjitventntis  '  chief '  or  '  prince  of 
the  youth  ',  which  was  bestowed  by  the  Equites  upon  the 
two  grandsons  of  Augustus,  was  afterwards  customarily 
conferred  upon  the  probable  successor  to  the  throne  on 
his  first  entry  into  public  life.) 

c  1305  Flem.  Insurr.  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  194  Jeff]  the 
Prince  of  Walis  his  lyf  habbe  mote.  1453  E.  CLERE  in  Four 
C.  Eng.  i««.(i88o)sThe  Queen. .brought  my  Lord  Prynce 
[cf  Wales)  with  her.  c  1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls) 


toke  away  the  crowne.  Ibid.,  Leuyng  behind  him  by  the 
lady  Marie  . .  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  Thomas  duke  of 
Clarence  [etc.].  Ibid.,  Hen.  VIII  9  On  Newyeres  daye, 


yoonger  sonnes  be  but  gentlemen  by  birth  (till  they  haue 
receiued  creation  of  higher  estate,  to  be  either  visconts, 
earles,  or  dukes)  and  called  after  their  names,  as  lord 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  83 


1611  —  ll'int.  T.  iv.iii.  13,  I  haue  seru'd  Prince  Flonzell,.. 
but  now  I  am  out  of  seruice.  1614  SELDEN  7  itles  Hon.  178 
After  the  Conquest,  no  speciall  title  more  then  Primofenitus 
filius  Regis  was  for  the  Prince,  vntill  llie  name  of  Prince  of 
Wales  came  to  him.  1624  MASSINT.KR  Par!.  Lave  I.  iv, 
Next  unto  the  princes  of  the  blood,  The  eyes  of  all  are  fixed 
on  you.  1707  CHAMBERLAVNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  a.  vil.  roz 
Prince  George,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
ll'id.  103  By  the  Articles  of  Marringe,  he  is  declared  to  be 
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received  as  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood-Royal  of 
England.  1735  WATTS  Logic  \.  iv.  t  4  When  we  speak  of 
the  Pnnce,  we  intend  his  Royal  Highness  George  Prince 
of  Wales.  1839  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIX.  513/3  The 
husband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
vfv'°  oVT'  £"n,e'  I?  1?"  subJc«.  1885  EncycL  Brit. 
AIX.  738/2  Iii  tngland..it  was  considered  necessary  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  make  express  provision 
by  roya  authority  that  the  titles  of  'prince  '  and  '  princess  ' 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  sons  as  well  as  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  any  sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  1901  Daily  Chron.  o  Nov.  3/1  Dukes  of  Corn- 
wall, like  poets,  are  born ;  but  the  King  alone  can  make  a 
Prince  of  Wales. 

7.  The  English  rendering  of  a  title  of  nobility 
in  some  foreign  countries,  which,  in  Germany 
(when  representing  Fiirsi),  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  now  ranks  next  below  duke:  seequot.  1885. 

1717-41   CHAMBERS  Cyci.  s.  v.,   The  moment  a  pope  is 
elected,  all  his  relations  become  princes.     1819  SHELLEY    ', 
Lentil.  111.  2  Welcome,  ye  Princes  and  Cardinals,  pillars  of 
the .church.     '831    SIR  j  .SINCLAIR  Corr.    II.  275    Prince    ! 
Gabriel  de   Gagarin.      This   Prince   held  a  high   office  at    i 
MOKOV,— that  of  '  Procureur  de  Senat '.    1885  Whitaker's 
Aim.  322/1  I  he  German  Empire..  .Chancellor,  Otto,  Prince 
Bismarck.     1885  Kncycl.  Brit.  XIX.  739/1-2  In  Germany 
and  Austria  the  title  of  '  prince  '  is  represented  by  '  Prinz  ' 
when  it  appertains  to  the  members  of  imperial  and  royal 
families.. and  by •  '  Ffirst '  when  it  appertains  to  the  mem- 

Ders  ol  . .  nnhli*    fnmili»e         •*MMMH_JL    ...    :._    :j----Jfi(-*»t' 

ity  than 
are  not 

_ prince    has  ever  been  conferred  on 

a  subject  outside  of  the  royal  family  except  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace. 

b.  Applied  as  a  title  of  courtesy   in   certain 
connexions  to  a  duke,  marquis,  or  earl. 
.  ,?7°7  .CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  m.  iii.  273  Duke.    His 

Title  is  Grace)   and  bein"  ""•«»•-*«  ••— »~ *-_   r..,\    , 

Most   High,  Potent  and 


Title  is  Graces  and  being  written  unto  may  be  Stiled, 
M.°st.HJ?h'  Po^nt  and  Noble  Prince. .  .Marauis..  .Hi^ 
Title  is  IVfost  Noble,  Most  Honourable,  and  Potent  Prince. 
1851  burke  s  Peerage  Introd.  12  He  (an  earl  or  marquis]  bears 
also,  upon  some  occasions,  the  title  of  'Most  Noble  and 
Puissant  Prince  '.  1898  Whitaker's  Titled  Persons  Introd. 
10  A  Duke  is  styled  '  Most  Noble  '  or  more  commonly 
Your  Grace  ;  but  in  very  formal  language  he  can  be 
spoken  of  as  The  Most  High,  Potent,  and  Noble  Prince  '. 
n  1  he  style  of  a  Marquess  is  '  Most  Honourable ', 
not  Most  Noble ',  though  it  is  stated  that  in  some  formal 
descriptions  both  he  and  an  Earl  may  be  termed  'Most 
Noble  and  Puissant  Prince '. 

c.  Prince  of  the  (Holy  Roman}  Church,  a  title 
applied  to  a  Cardinal. 

(178.  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  251  Cardinals,  .have 
the  rank  of  princes  m  the  Church.)  1901  WALKER  &  BURROW 
Ldl.  Newman  x.  145  His  body  was  laid  in  state  with  the 
insignia  of  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

III.  Transferred  applications. 

t  8.  Applied  to  a  queen-bee.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man.  v.  (1623)  N  ij,  I  obserued  once, 
that  the  Prince  being  scarce  ready,  fell  downe  from  the 
stoole  vnable  to  recouer  hir  wings,  whereupon  the  swarme 
returned.  She  being  put  into  the  Hiue,  the  next  day  the 
swarme  rose  againe  and  setled. 

1 0.  Chess.   =  BISHOP  sb.  5.  Obs.  rare. 

iS6j  ROWBOTHUM  Play  Cheasts  A  iv,  The  Bishoppes  some 
name  Alphms,  some  fooles,  and  some  name  them  Princes. 
Ibid.  A  vj,  Of  the  Bishop  or  Archer. . .  The  Spaniardes  named    I 
him  prince.. for  he  is  nerer  vnto  the  King  and  the  Quene 
then  any  other  of  the  Cheastmen. 

IV.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

10.  a.  appositive,  '  that  is  a  prince ' :  as  prince- 
abbot,  -angel,  -duke,  -god,  -infanta,  -poet,  -pope, 
-priest,  -primate,  -teacher.  See  also  PRINCE-BISHOP, 
-KLECTOK,  REGENT. 

1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  IVarres  x.  19  Whether 
the  King  would  allow  him  place,  as  a  Prince-Infanta  within 
the  Cloth  of  State.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccatinfs  Advts. 
fr.  Parnass.  l.  lix.  (1674)  76  Apollo. .created  him  Prince- 
Poet,  and.  .gave  him  the  Royal  Ensigns  used  to  be  given  to 
Poets-Laureat.  1679  C.  NESSE  Antid.  agst.  Popery  92 
ihat  Prince-fowl  of  the  air,  the  Devil.  1865  T.  F.  KNOX 
tr.  Li/e  If.  Suso  28  As  if  he  were  a  prince-angel.  1866-7 
BARING-GOULD  Cur.  Myths  Mid.  Ages,  Prester  John  (1894) 
47  Ihe  papal  epistle,  .assures  the  Eastern  Prince-Pope  that 
his  Christian  professions  are  worthless,  unless  he  submits  to 
the  successor  of  Peter.  1897  Prince-abbot  [see  PRINCE- 
BisHopJ.  1908  H.  A.  L.  FISHER  Bonapartism  iii.  54  '  Monsieur 
L  Abb<5  ,  said  Napoleon  to  Dalberg,  the  subservient  prince, 
primate. 

b.  simple  attributive,  'of  a  prince,  princely ',  as 
prince-dish,  -humour;  objective  and  obj.  genitive, 
etc.,  as  prince-killer,  -f leaser,  -queller,  ^-treacher, 
-worship ;  prince-killing  adj. ;  instrumental,  etc., 
as  prime-fit,  -graced,  -loyal,  -protected,  -proud, 
-ndden,  -trodden  adjs. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Wond-man's  Bear  xxxvii,  In  the  Crofte 
so  faire  and  pleasant,  Harbour  of  the  "Princc-dish  Pheasant. 
1614  --  bcthulta  s  Rescue  iv.  197  From  Powdred  Tresses, 
from  fore  t  Apish  Graces,  From  *Prince-fit  Pompe  1501 
—  Du  Barlas  I.  vi.  655  Through  Ncwbery,  and  'Prince- 
grac  t  Aldermaston.  1601  FITZHERB.  Apol.  39  For  man- 
quellars  and  "pi  incekillers,  traytours,  and  homicides.  1595 
PohHUMteia  (1881 )  57  A  Queene . .  more  valiant  then  •prince- 
killing  Judith,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Miracle  o/  Peace  xxxiv, 
Thyerst  most  "Prince-loyal  people.. Are  now  "Prince- 
treachers.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  viii.  (Arb.)  32 
Poesie  was  a  delicate  arte,  and  the  Poets  them  seines 
cunning  "Princepleasers.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 
•35  b,  The  people,  .found out  the  "princequellers,  and  theim 
irought  to  straight  prisone.  Ibid,  [see  REGICIDE!  i],  165* 
Persuasive  to  Compliance  16  His  poor  'prince-trodden 
people. 

II.  Combinations  with //•»«<  n'j ;  prince's  cord, 
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1  a  fabric  resembling  corduroy ;  prince's  mixture, 
a  kind  of  snuff:  see  quot.  1858;  prince's  pine, 
(a)  the  Grey  Pine,  Pinus  Banksiana ;  (*)  -  PIP 
SISSEWA  ;  prince's  atuff,  a  corded  textile  material 
?  =  prince's  cord.  Also  PRINCE'S  FEATHKH,  METAL. 

l8ic <  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  340  While  "PrinceVcord 
breeches.  1834  Backwoods  a/Canada  124  A  little  rappee  o 

prince  s  mixture  added  by  way  of  Sauce.  1858  SIUMOMDS 
•JS  r.rade<  Pr™ce  s-mixtnre,  a  dark  kind  of  snuff  so  called 
which  is  scented  with  otto  of  roses.  1891  Lancet  3  Oct.  772/1 
Liquor  kava  kava  ..  composition,  kava  kava..,  "prince's 
pine..,  golden  seal..,  tagalder..,  and  uva  ursi.  1814  Hist 
Univ.  Oxford  II.  261  The  gown  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is 
made  of  "prince's  stuff,  with  a  full  sleeve.  18*5  in  Hone's 
Every-day  Bt.  I.  1334  The  lord  mayor  of  London . .  the 
household  now  all  wear  black  gowns,.,  made  of  prince's 
stun  faced  with  velvet, 

12.  Phraseological  combinations:  Prince  Kuperfs 
drop :  see  DROP  sb.  10  h  ;  also  fig. ;  Prince  Kuperfs 
(erron.  Robert's}  metal  -  PRINCE'S  METAL. 

1695  Land.  Cos.  No.  3131/4  The  Drops  known  by  the 
"^  7  If"",™  R.»P««'s  Drops.  1849  DANA  Ceol.  iii. 
(1850)  180  Nearly  as  brittle  as  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop.  1878 

rM?!,so,N,/,?"':'  ?**"•  f"rt-  K'f-  Wks.  (Bohn)  HI.  395 
In  Mr.  Webster  s  imagination  the  American  Union  was  a 
huge  Pnnce  Rupert's  drop,  .which  will  snap  into  atoms  if 
so  much  as  the  smallest  end  be  shivered  off.  1698  Phil. 
Trans.  XX.  170  The  Buttons  we  wear,  .said  to  be  made  of 
Prince  Robert's  Mettal.  1789  Chambers'  Cyci.  s.  v.  Zinc 
Compositions  or  alloys  called  tombac,  similor,  pinchbeck, 
and  Prince's  metal.. .The  English.. called  their  invention 
Princes  metal,  or  Prince  Rupert's  metal.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mecli.,  Prince  Rupert's  Metal,  an  alloy  for  cheap 
jewelry, . .  composed  of  copper,  75  ;  zinc  35. 

Prince  (prins),  v.  1 0bs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr. 
with  it:  To  play  the  prince,  carry  oneself  as  a 
prince.  Also  reft. 

CIS9"  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  i.  103  I'll  to  the  court,  and  I'll 
prince  it  out.    1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  iii.  85  Nature  prompts 
them  In  simple  and  lowe  things,  to  Prince  it,  much  Beyond 
the  tncke  of  others.    1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  100  Whose 
Principles  are  to  Prince  themselves,  and  precipitate  al  sorts. 
1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Pop.  Cant.  n.  v.  A  Metropolitan.. with 
whom  nothing  will  agree  but  Princcmg  of  it  in  the  Senat. 
Frineeage  (pri-nsedg).  rare.     [f.  PRINCE  s6.+ 
-AGE.]     Princes  collectively. 
1846  WORCESTER  cites  Month.  Reo. 

Pri'nce-bi'shop.  A  bishop  who  is  also  a 
prince  (sense  5)  ;  also  one  who  (as  in  certain  cases 
in    Germany)  enjoyed  the  temporal   possessions 
and  authority  of  a  bishopric,  with  princely  rank 
(  =  Ger.  Furst-bischof:  see  PRINCE  sb.  7). 
.  l8*7  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  v.  §  3.  321  Durham.. with 
its  highest  point  crowned  not  only  by  the  minster,  but  bv 
the  vast  castle  of  the  Prince-Bishop.      1879  Whitaker's 
Aim.  63  Family  of  Geo.  III.  ..2.  Frederick,  born  t6th  Aug 
1763,  was  at  the  age  of  six  months  declared  Prince-bishop 
of  Osnaburgh.    1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  469/2  Breslau  (where 
the  archbishop  has  the  title  of  prince-bishop).    1881  H   A 
WEBSTER  ibid.  XVI.  781/2  (Montenegro)  The  people  chose 
their  bishop  as  their  chief.     Prince-bishops  or  vladykas, 
elected  by  the  people,  continued  to  lead  them.. till  1607. 


,  ea        em.. t 

J?*6  c;,  E-  PASCOE  London  of  To-day  v.  (ed.  3)  69 
Prince-Bishops  and  other  small  German  potentates     1897 
FLOGEL,  etc.  Eng.  *  Germ.  Diet.,  Furst-abt,  Jiischof. 
prince-abbot,  prince-bishop,  sovereign  bishop  (of  princely 
rank,  and  bearing  the  title  of  prince). 

Pri 'nee-craft,  rare.  [f.  PRINCE  sb.  +  CEAFT, 
after  priestcraft.]  The  skill  or  art  of  a  prince  or 
ruler.  Chiefly  dyslogistic. 

1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legal.  II.  3  Princecraft  or  Priest- 
craft. 1861  M«DUFP  Sunsets  Heb.  Mount.  105  By  con- 
summate art,  or  rather  by  unprincipled  princecraft,  he  had 
undermined  his  father's  throne. 

Princedom  (pri-nsdsm).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -DOM.] 

1.  The  state  or  country  ruled  over  by  a  prince ; 
a  principality. 

1560  WHITEHORNK  Arte  Warre  39  He  that  shall  consider 
the  partes  of  Europe,  shall  finde  it  to  haue  been  full  of 
common  weales,  and  of  princedomes,.  .constrained  to  kepe 
liuely  the  warlike  orders.  1599  SANDVS  Eurofx  Spec.  (1632) 
«  [They]  are  likely  also  to  draw  in  the  Princedome  of 
1  ransilvania.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  573  Those  frontier 
parts  of  their  Princedomes.  1800  COLERIDGE  Piccolom.  m. 
i,  To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatz  And  Sagan. 
1876  L.  TOLLEMACHE  iii  Fortit.  Rev.  Jan.  no  About  as 
populous  as  the  princedom  of  Monaco. 

2.  The  position,  rank,  or  dignity  of  a  prince; 
princehood  ;  princely  power  or  sovereignty. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Arte  Warn  108  b,  He  then  that 
despiseth  these  studies,  if  he  be  a  Prince,  despiseth  his 
Princedome.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  44  Next  Archigald, 
who  for  his  proud  disdayne  Deposed  was  from  princedome 
soverayne.  1610  Bp.  CARLETON  Jurisd.  it  The  princedome 
and  double  portion  are  generally  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  the  birthright.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  VIL  vi.  (1864)  I  vt 
197  Some  of  all  ranks  up  to  princedoms.  1871  Echo 
13  Dec.,  The  abeyance  of  the  Princedom  of  Wales. 
b.  The  personality  of  a  prince,  rare. 

1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvi,  So  please  your  princedom, 
I  have  yet  far  to  go.  1831  Eraser's  Mag.  V.  542  A  gigantic 
carter,  .challenged  his  princedom  to  box. 

3.  =  PRINCIPALITY  5. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  HI.  320  Under  thee  as  Head  Supream 
Thrones,  Princedoms,  Powers,  Dominions  I  reduce.  1814 
CARV  Dante  (Chandos)  239  In  one  orb  we  roll,  One  motion, 
one  impulse,  with  those  who  rule  Princedoms  in  heaven 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  o/  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  18 
The  angelic  hosts,  the  archangelic  pomps,  Thrones,  domina- 
tions, princedoms,  rank  on  rank.  1899  C.  E.  CLEMENT  Angels 
in  A  rt  26  The  Princedoms  and  Powers  of  Heaven  are  repre- 
sented by  rows  and  groups  of  angels. 


PRINCELIKE. 

Pri  nce-ele-ctor.  ( -  Ger.  Kurftirst.)  One  of 
the  princes  who  elected  the  Holy  Roman  (German) 
hmperor;  =  ELECTOR 3.  Hence  Pri  nc«-«le  otor- 
ship,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  prince-elector. 

iS«c i  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane  s  Comm.  Pref,  To  the  most  excel- 
ent  Prince  Augustus,  Prince  Electour.  Duke  of  Saxon 
[etc.].  1606  G.  WJooDcocKEj  Live,  Emperors  in  Hist. 
/vsltxeLiv,  Jerdinandus  brother  of  Charles,  was  conse- 
crate fcmper.  in  the  lowne  of  Francfort,  by  the  Prince* 
electori  1614  Aphorisms  of  State  in  Marl.  Misc.  fiSio) 
V.  511  Maximilian,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  for  the  establish, 
ing  the  state  of  his  prince-electorship,  hath  sought  unto  the 
authority  of  the  apostolical  seat.  ,69*  WAS'H.NO"™  tr 
M.lton  s  Def.  Pof.  It*  Wks.  (1847)  35*7*  The  emperour  of 
jermany  never  was  summoned  to  appear  before  one  of  the 
pnnce  electors.  «8«  S.  AUSTIN  Rantts  Hist.  Ref.  I.  57 
When  the  prince-electors  proceeded  to  the  vole,  they  swore 
that  according  to  the  best  of  their  understanding,  they 
would  choose  Hie  temporal  head  of  all  Christian  people 
i.e.  a  Roman  king  and  future  emperor  '. 

T  Pri  ncehead.  Obs.  [f.  PRINCE  sb.  +  -HEAD.] 
a.  =  PRINCEHOOD  i .  b.  -  PRINCEDOM  2  b 

138.  WvcuF  Prov.  xxix.  2  Whan  vnpilous  men  han  taken 
prmcehed  (1388  pnnshod]  the  puple  shal  weilen.  1381  - 
i  Cor.  xv.  24  He  schal  auoyde  al  princehede,  and  power, 
and  vertu.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.T.  S.)  4  The 
prophecyes..maist  worthy  be  verifyit  in  jour  maist  noble 

rid  worthy  jmncehede.     1483  Call,.  Angt.  291/2  A  Prynse- 

(K  fl'li  ' i'  fnnc.',f ?'','*•  ^.l«*  STE"*"  Cron.  Scot. 
(Kolls)  I.  i  Ane  nobill  buke  his  princcheid  for  to  pleis. 

Princehood  (pri-nshud).   [f.  as  prec.  +  -HOOD.] 
1.  The  condition,  dignity,  or  dominion  of  a  prince 
or  rnler.     Now  rare. 

^h^t'l^**?"-?-  27Th<:  kyng..ordeynide  to  hym 
princehod  [1388  pnnsehod]  of  presthod.  14^  tr.  Secret* 
Secret.,  Prtv.  Pro,.  133  But  Sum  Pryncis  ther  bene,  that . . 
by  coloure  of  bar  Pryncehode  and  coloured  defense  of  the 
commyn  Pepill,  takyn  atte  bar  talent  trew  men  goodis. 
f-1^  uL  £*??•<  "'"'  VI  &  b'  Promisyng  and  be- 
hightyng  by  the  faith  of  hb  body  and  worde  of  his  prince, 
bode.  1617  COLLINS  Dej.  Bf.  Ely ,.  iii.  142  Their  chiefdom 
or  princehood  ought  to  stand  in  the  loue  of  such  as  are 
vnder  them.  1907  Daily  Chron.  23  Sept.  3/6  The  feeling 
used  to  prevail  that  the  Princehood  should  be  limited  to 
the  great  historical  families, 
tb.  —  PRINCEDOM  i.  Oh.  rare— *. 

1S«S  JEWEL  Def.  Afol  iv.  (1567)  405  Pipinus..gaue  the 
Pope  the  Exarchate,  or  Princehoode  of  Rauenna. 

T2.  a.  An  order  of  angels  or  other  spiritual 
beings :  =  PRINCIPALITY  5.  b.  Each  of  the  three 
celestial  hierarchies  :  =  HIERARCHY  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1388  WYCLIF  Col.  L  16  Ether  Irones,  ether  dominaciouns, 
ether  pnncehodes,  ethir  poweris.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  119  So  are  the  nyne  orders  of  aungels  departed  in 
thre  pryncehoodes,  as  in  thre  hoostes. 

Princeite  (pri-nsait).  Name  of  a  small  re- 
ligious sect :  see  quots. 

/l8tt.'n  tP'  ^IUNT  Dicl-  Stcts-  ***  Daity  Oiron.  9  Sept. 
5/2  The  Prmceites,  in  whose  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  Clapton 
on  Sunday  evening  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  was  claimed 
o  be  realised,  are  the  disciples  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  James 
rince.  Ibid.,  The . .  tenets  of  the  Princeites  and  the  rumoured 
ife  of  the  Agapemone  were  severely  criticised  by  Hepworth 
IJlxon  in  his  '  Spiritual  Wives ',  in  1868. 

Princeton  (pri-ns,kin).  [f.  PRINCE  sb.  +  -KIN.] 
A  little,  young,  or  diminutive  prince.  (Usually 

ocose  or  belittling.) 

1855  THACKERAY  Neaicomes  liii,  Every  one  of  us.  .can 
point  to  the  Prmcekins  of  private  life  who  are  flattered  and 
worshipped.  1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  i.  ii.  I.  35  There 
have  already  been  two  little  Princekins,  who  are  both  dead. 

894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  II.  141  This  genial,  dainty,  be- 
nevolent  little  princekin. 

Prl-nceleas,  a.  rare.     [f.  PRINCB  it.  +  -LESS.] 

Vithout  a  prince ;  having  no  prince. 

«i66i  FULLIR  Worthies,  Rutland  (1662)  n.  347  This 
County  is  Princeless,  I  mean  affords  no  Royal  Nativities 

Princelet  (pri-nslet).  [f.  PRINCE  s/>.  +  -LET.] 
A  little  or  petty  prince;  the  ruler  of  a  small 
principality. 

i68a  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  73  (1713)  II.  196 
The  Princelet.. employ 'd  his  Emissaries  to  enjoyn  all  his 
Dependents  to  make  their  whole  strength  against  the  Lovers 
of  the  King  and  povernmcnt.  1850  KINCSLEV  Alt.  Locke 
xxxu,  German  prmcelets  might  sell  their  country  piecemeal 
to  French  or  Russian  !  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bis.  Ser.  t, 
(™.73>  335  Lessmg..was  librarian  of  one  of  those  petty 
prmcelets  who  sold  their  subjects  to  be  shot  at  in  America. 
i88j  Athenxum  o  Dec.  767/3  Negotiations.. with  single 
Italian  prmcelets  like  Sigismondo  Malatesta. 

t  Pri-ncelihood.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRINCELY  a.  + 
-HOOD.]  Princely  condition  or  state. 

«»7  J-  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  479  Wbatsoeuer  he  had, 
making  for  honour  and  princelihood,  that  hee  forsooke. 

Pnncelike  (pri-ns,Uik),  a.  (adv.)  [f.  PRINCE 
sb.  +  -LIKE.]  Like  or  resembling  a  prince ;  charac- 
teristic of  or  suitable  to  a  prince ;  princely,  royal. 

'53*  HmfrmXtnatAoH's  Hoiaek.  (1768)56  He  that  can 
make  them  maisters,  can  make  them  pnncelyke,  and  able  to 
be  kinges.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nave  lud.  (Ark)  33  They 
intertemed  their  gestes  after  a  barbaros  and  beastly  maner, 
which. .semed  to  them  princelike.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  434  b,  Crafts  and  policies,  neither  commendable  nor 
princelike.  1615  BACON  Char.  Jos.  I  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1659)  I-  [58  Your  Majestie's  manner  of  Speech  is  indeed 
Prince-like.  17*6  PopzOtfyss.  xvn.  498  Thou  dost  not  seem 
the  worst  Of  all  the  Greeks,  but  Prince-like  and  the  first. 
i8j6  SCOTT  Woodst,  ii,  I  have  outlived  the  kindest  and  most 
princelike  of  masters. 

t  B.  adv.  In  a  princely  manner ;  like  a  prince. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  Efiist.  xix.  Fvij,  I  euer  set  my  fote- 
stepps  fre  princelike  where  none  had  gone.  1660-1  PEPVS 
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PBINCELINESS. 

Diary  12  Jan.,  I  went  home  with  Mr.  Davis,  storekeeper. . 
and  was  there  most  prince-like  lodged.  1859  TENNYSON 
Ccramt  *  Enid  545  Thro'  these  Princehke  his  bearing  shone. 

Princeliness  (prhislmes).     [f.  PBINCELY  a. 

+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  princely. 
iS7I  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlv.  17  The  princeleynesse.. 
coSsisteth  not  in  the  persons  of  men,  but  is  referred  to  the 
head.  .637  BASTWICK  Litany  i.  5  By  his  pnnclynesse  and 
royall  munificence  they  haue  such  power.  i8!3  L.  HUNT 
\*  Examiner  .  Feb.  65/2  You  have  a  certain  inaescribable 
air  of  Princeliness.  1872  HOWELLS  Wldd.  Journ.  (1892) 
66  The  ridiculous  princeliness  of  their  state-room. 

Princeling(pii'nslirj).  [f.PKiNCEj*.  +  -UNG1.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  prince. 

n  1618  SYLVESTER  Panaretus  4  To  see  our  Princeling  with 
a  name  indewed.  1748  YOUNG  Rejl.  Public  Situation 
Kin"d,  161  Shall  a  pope-bred  princeling  crawl  ashore,  Ke- 
plete  with  venom?  1862  H.  MARRY  AT  Year  in  Sweden  I. 
367  No  new  born  princeling  ever  came  into  the  world  at  so 
fll-omened  a  period  for  royalty. 

2.  A  petty  prince ;  the  ruler  of  an  insignificant 
principality. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Relig.  Musings  179  Leagued  with  these 
Each  petty  German  princeling,  nursed  in  gore  !  1874  FARRAR 
Christ  Ix.  II.  372  Herod  Antipas  ..  this  petty  princeling 
drowned  in  debauchery  and  blood.  1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud. 
64  His  army  reminds  one  of  the  famous  war  establishment 
of  the  older  German  princelings. 

Princely  (pri-nsli),  a.    [f.  PRINCE  sb.  +  -LY  i.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  a  prince  or 
princes  (in  various  senses) ;  held  or  exercised  by 
a  prince ;  royal,  regal,  kingly. 

1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  *  Rose  118  He  did  thame  ressaif 
with  princely  laitis.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  59/1  She 
said  also  y'  it  was  not  princely  to  mary  hys  owne  subiect. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  ii.  37  The  Prince.. is  lesse frequent 
to  his  Princely  exercises  then  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 
1774  J.  BRYANT  My  thai.  1 1.  439  The  Bull's  head  was  esteemed 
a  princely  hieroglyphic.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref. 
II.  in.  iv.  119  To  destroy  the  Council  of  Regency,  which 
Hutten  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the  princely 
power.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xii.  177  Among  the 
princely  houses  of  Western  Europe. 

2.  That  is  a  prince ;  of  princely  descent  or  royal 
rank ;  royal,  kingly. 

1582  STANYHUSST  ASneis  I.  (Arb.)  19  Too  this  princelye 
regent  [jEolus]  her  suit  ladie  luno  thus  opned.  1394  irf  Ft. 
Contention  (1843)  5  We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour 
done  In  entertainment  to  my  Princely  Queen.  1769  GRAY 
Installation  Ode  42  Princely  Clare,  And  Anjou's  heroine. 
1828  SCOTT  /'".  M.  Perth  xxiii,  The  Constable's  lodgings 
received  the  owner  and  his  princely  guest.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cony.  I.  v.  §  3.  321  The  sovereign  powers  enjoyed 
by  the  princely  churchmen  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Like  a  prince,  princelike  ;  having  the  appear- 
ance, manner,  or  qualities  of  a  prince ;  dignified, 
stately,  noble. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxviii.  40  Thy  famous  Maire,  by 
pryncely  governaunce,  . .  the  rulith  prudently.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  II.  iii.  (1634)  128  God  . .  furnisheth 
those  with  a  Princely  nature  whom  he  appointeth  to  beare 
governement.  1588  Copy  of  Letter,  etc.  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Main.)  II.  75  Praising  her  for  her  stately  person  and  princely 
behaviour.  1793  BURKE  Rent.  Policy  Allies  Wks.  VII.  149 
His  conversation  is  open,,  .his  manners  graciousand  princely. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxii,  I  see  him  yet,  the  princely 
boy1.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  $  Merch.  II.  i.  3  A  merchant 
might  be  princelier  than  he. 

trans/.  1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.Afr.  (ed.  2) 
I.  188  He  was  a  princely  old  stag,  carrying  splendid  horns 
and  a  beautiful  coat  of  new  hair. 
4.  Like  that  of  a  prince ;    befitting   or  fit  for 
a  prince  ;  sumptuous,  magnificent,  munificent.   • 

1539  Act  31  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  A  goodly  sumptuous  beauti- 
full  and  princely  manour,  decent  &  convenient  for  a  king. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  49  Yet  gaue  he  a  greate 
parte  of  his  glory  to  that  princely  buyldynge.  1614  LATHAM 
{title)  Falconry  or  The  Faulcons  Lure  and  Cure:  in  two 
bookes, .  .published  for  the  delight  of  noble  mindes,  and 
instruction  of  young  Faulconers  in  things  pertaining  to  this 
Princely  Art.  1677  EVELYN  Diary  10  Sept.,  My  Lord . .  is 
given  to  no  expensive  vice  but  building,  and  to  have  all 
things  rich,  polite,  and  princely.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  372/1  The  Jacobs  Staff,  .is  a  Princely  Instrument  being 
set  forth  in  its  Perfection.  1838  JAMES  Robber  ii,  The 
estates  are  princely.  1866  NEALE  Sequences  fy  Hymns  183 
Princeliest  galleys  bedropped  the  main,  bound  outward  or 
inward.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Nov.  6/1, 1  am  told  in  the 
newspapers  that  Sir  E —  G — 'sgift  of  ^250,000  is  'princely  '. 
5.  Comb.,  as  princely '-loyal,  -proud. 
1605  SVLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Captains  1268 
O  Peers,  Princelyloyall  Paladines.  1872  TENNYSON  Gareth 
ft  Lyn.  158  Her  own  true  Gareth  was  too  princely-proud 
To  pass  thereby. 

Pri'licely,  adv.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  the  manner  of  or  befitting  a  prince  ;  royally. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  234  The  kyng.  .answered 
to  hys  wordes  so  soberly,  so  grauelye,  and  so  princely,  that 
the  Frenchmen  their  at  not  a  littell  mused.  1573  L.  LLOYD 


and  Princely  attired.  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  I. 
104  Georgy  did  go  it  till  he  got  (according  to  the  vulgar 
idiom)  princely  drunk.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham 
I.  169  She  would  have  gone  to  Rome.. and  lived  princely 
there  for  less  than  it  took  lo  live  respectably  in  Boston. 

II  Princeps  (pii-nseps),  a.  and  sb.  PI.  pri-n- 
cipes  (-sipfz).  [L.  princeps  adj.,  first,  chief;  as 
sb.  first  man,  first  person,  head  man,  chief,  prince; 
f.  prim-US  first  +  -cep-s,  -dp-  i.  capZri  to  take.] 

A.  adj.  First,  original ;  spec,  of  a  book,  from  L. 
phrase  editio  princeps  original  edition. 
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i8o9  FERRIAR  Bibliomania.  6  The  Princeps-copy,  clad  in 
blueand  gold.  1815  Chron.  in  Ann.  Keg.  86/a  No  editio 
princeps  of  any  classic.  1889  JACOBS  Aesop  20  Eight  com- 
plete editions  appeared  within  a  year  of  K&pnnceps. 

b.  Also  frequent  in  L.  phr.  _/&rz7e  princeps 
(Cicero),  indisputably  the  first  or  chief. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  title  under  which  Augustus  Caesar  and    ! 
his  successors  exercised  supreme  authority  in  the 
Roman  Empire :  now  generally  used  by  historians 
instead  of  Emperor  (which,  in  its  L.  form  imperator, 
originally  denoted  military  command)  to  describe 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  head  of  the  state. 

Formerly  supposed  lo  be  for  princeps  senatus  first  man  of 
the  senate  j  now  generally  held  to  be  for  princeps  civitatis 
first  person  of  the  city  or  state. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  382/2  The  term  Princeps  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  as  the  least  invidious  title  of  dignity,  and  was 
applied  to  his  successors.  1893  BURY  Hist.  Roman  Emp. 
ii.  15  A  word  was  wanted,  which  without  emphasizing  an_y 
special  side  of  the  Emperor's  power,  should  indicate  his 
supreme  authority  in  the  republic.  Augustus  chose  the 
\\s.m&  princeps  to  do  this  informal  duty.  Ibid.  17  The  posi- 
tion of  the  new  Princeps  was  fully  established  when  he  was 
acknowledged  by  both  the  senate  and  the  army.  Ibid.  26. 

2.  The  name  applied  by  Tacitus  and  by  some 
mediaeval  Latin  chroniclers  and  writers,  and,  after 
these,  by  some  modern  historians,  to  the  head  man 
or  chief  of  a  pagus,  tribe,  or  small  community  in 
early  Teutonic  times.     He  corresponded  generally 
to  the  Old  English  ealdor  or  ealJorman  (by  which 
words  the  L.  princeps  was  often  rendered). 

See  Tacitus  Germ,  xiii,  xiv;  Hucbald  Vila  S,  Lebuini  in 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  §  22,  44  note,  etc. 

[c8z$  Vesp.  Ps.  Ixvii.  28  (O.E.T.)  Principes  (gl.  aldermen) 
Inda . .principes (aldermen)  Zabulon.  Ibid.  Ixxxii.  izOmnes 
principes  eorum  (gl.  alle  aldermen  heora).  a  1000  Psalms 
Ixvii.  25  (Thorpe)  Principes  luda .  .principes  Zabulon  (tr. 
ealdormenn  eac  of  Iudan..and  ealdras  eac  of  Zabulone). 
61000  ^Ifric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  155/18  Princeps,  uel 
comes,  ealdorman.  a  1200  Ibid.  538/19  Princeps,  aldermon.] 

1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  (1875)!.  ii.  §  14.  24  Outside  of  his 
official  authority,  the  chief  or  only  privilege  of  the  princeps 
was  the  right  of  entertaining  a  cotnitatus. .  .The  princeps 
provided  for  them  horses,  arms,  and  such  rough  equipment 
as  they  wanted.  Ibid.  §  16.  29.  Ibid.  iii.  §  22.  44  Over 
each  of  their  [the  heathen  Saxons']  local  divisions  or  pagi. . 
a  single  princeps  or  chieftain  presides. 

3.  ellipt.  for  editio  princeps :  see  A. 
Pri'nce  Re'gent.  [PKINCE  ioa,andREGENi.] 

A  prince  who  is  regent  of  a  country,  during  a 
minority,  or  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
sovereign.  Particularly,  in  Pjig.  Hist.,  the  title 
commonly  given  to  George  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards Geo.  IV)  during  the  mental  incapacity  of 
George  III,  1811-20. 

His  official  title  in  the  Act  of  1811  (51  Geo.  Ill,  c.  i)  was 
'  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ',  but  as  he  was  '  the  Prince '  (of  Wales),  the  word 
'  Prince '  was,  in  non-official  language,  commonly  prefixed 
to  '  Regent ',  even  by  speakers  in  Parliament  •  he  was  also 
empowered  by  the  Act  to  sign  documents  George  P.  R.  or 
G.  P.  R.,  instead  of  his  initials  G.  P.  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
'  Prince  Regent '  had  also  been  casually  applied  to  him  in 
January  1789,  in  course  of  the  Regency  resolutions  on  the 
occasion  of  the  King's  first  illness,  which  came  to  nothing 
because  of  his  recovery. 

1789  LD.  THURLOW  Sp.  in  Ho.  Lords  22  Jan.  (Cobbett 
Part.  Hist.  XXVII.  1072),  That  the  patronage  of  the  royal 
household  was  not  likely  to  be  exercised  by  the  exalted 
personage,  in  whose  hands  the  resolutions  went  to  place  it, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Prince  Regent,  her  son.  1811 
WHITBREAD  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  \  Jan.  (Hansard  XVIII.  594), 
Is  it  fit  that  the  Prince  Regent  should  have  only  an  ephe- 
meral evanescent  establishment?  1811  SHERIDAN  18  Jan. 
(Ibid.  906),  The  recommendation  which  that  .ight  hon.  gent, 
gave  himself,  in  order  to  fill  the  Prince  Regent  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  best  minister  he  could  have.  1812 
SCOTT  Let.  Ld.  Byron  3  July,  1  dare  say  our  worthy  biblio- 
polist  overcoloured  his  report  of  your  Lordship's  conversa- 
ticn  with  the  Prince  Regent. 

Prince  royal.  Also  prince-royal,  [a.  F. 
prince  royal  '  royal  prince ' :  see  PKINCE  sb.  and 
ROYAL.]  The  eldest  son  of  a  reigning  monarch  ; 
spec,  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

_  1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3879/2  Trie  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia 
intends  to  accompany  the  Queen  his  Mother  to  Hanover. 
1710  Ibid.  No.  4731/1  The  Prince-Royal  sent  his  Majesty 
the  first  News  of  it. 

fig.  1845  G.  MURRAY  Islaford  143  That  scape-grace,  Prince- 
royal  of  a  comet. 

b.  A  variety  of  cherry.  1  06s. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  233/2  Cherries. . Carnation, 
Harthb.  .Morocco,  Prince  Royal  [etc.]. 

Prince's  feather.  A  popular  name  of  several 
plants,  a.  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  wnbrosa). 
Now  dial. 

1629  PARKINSON  Paradisus  234  Some  of  our  English 
Gentlewomen  have  called  it,  The  Princes  Feather.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  9,/2  Princes  Feather  hath  the  leaves 


-. —  •..•"'"-  "/  ""-  lust-u-a.  one  is  mtK-namea  jrrmcess  \stc\ 
Feather  ',  the  local  name  for  the  flower  known  as  '  London 
Pride  . 

b.  A  tall  handsome  garden  plant,  Amaranthns 
hypochondriacus,  bearing  feathery  spikes  of  small 
red  flowers;  also  A.  speciosus,  a  larger  species. 

1721   MORTIMER  Husb.  (ed.  5)  II.  208  Amaranth  Flowers 
gentle,  or  Princes  Feathers,  are  of  great  Variety ;  but  the 
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principal  are,  i.  The  great  purple  Flower  with  a  thick  tall 
Stalk,  and  many  Branches,  large  green  Leaves  [etc.].  1857 
HF.NFREY  Bot.  §  533  The  species  of  Amarant/ius,  such  as 
A.  caitdatus,  Love-lies-bleeding,  and  A.  hypochondriacus, 
Prince's-feathers. 

C.  Locally  applied  to  other  plants  :  see  quots. 
1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bard.  I.  164  Prunella 
vulgaris.  . .  In  the  Merse  called  Heart-o-the-Yearth  and 
Prince 's-Feathers.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Prince's  feather,.. 
also  an  American  name  for  Polygonum  orieniale.  1886 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Eng.  Plant-n.,  Prince's  Feather. .(4) 
Syringa  vulgaris  . .  Dev[on],  Rutl[and]  . . ,  pronounced 
Princy  Feather. 

Priiiceship  (pri-nsjip).  [f.  PKINCE  s6.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  position,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a  prince;  the 
period  of  his  being  prince. 


i57°  LEVINS  Manip.  140/39  A  Princeship,  principatus. 
599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  275  In  the 
finceship  or  nonage  of  Cerdicke  Sandes.  1868  FREKMAN 


Norm.  Cony.  II.  vii.  16  Within  the  circle  of  ordinary  con- 
tinental princeship.  1896  A.  DOBSON  in  Longm.  Mag.  Sept. 
453  Some,  especially  in  the  princeship  of  the  second  George 
. .  were  also  accomplished  and  sensible. 

b.  With  poss.,  as  humorous  title  for  a  prince. 

1664  KILLIGREW  Pandora  i.  5,  I  wish  your  Prince-ship  had 
all  the  Ladies  you  desire. 

Prince's  metal.  [From  Prince  Rupert  of  the 
Rhine,  who  invented  it.]  An  alloy  of  about  three 
parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc,  in  colour  resembling 
gold ;  now  chiefly  used  for  cheap  jewellery.  Also 
{Prince')  Rupert's  metal  (PBINCE  sb.  12). 

1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1779/4  A  1'a"  Man, .  .having  a  Cane 
with  a  Crooked  Head,  of  the  Princes  Mettal.  1691  Ibid. 
No.  2650/3  A  dark  coloured  Cloth  Coat  with  Princes-Metal 
Buttons.  1758  REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  I.  94  The  com- 
position will  prove  but  a  Tombac  or  Prince's  Metal  having 
very  little  malleability.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Artss.  v.  Alley, 
The  chief  alloys  are  brass,  tombac,  pinchbeck,  prince's  metal, 
bell  metal,  type  metal,  gun  metal.. etc. 

Princess  (pri-nses),  sb.  Also  5  prinses,  Sc. 
prynsaoe,  5-7  princes.  [ME.  prince'sse,  a.  F. 
princesse  (ijth  c.  in  Littre1),  fern,  of  prince:  see 
-Essl.  So  med.L.  principissa  ( 1 338  in  Du  Cange), 
It.  principessa. 

The  e  in  the  second  syllable  is  usually  pronounced  clear, 
and  by  some  with  secondary  or  even  primary  stress,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  prince's,  princes.] 

1.  A  female  sovereign  or  ruler ;  a  queen,  arch. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  70  He  wedded  |>e  princesse, 
whilk  was  called  Cadrige.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1381 
Ingland  sen  syn  has  boucht  it  der  enewch,  Thocht  scho  had 


Q.  Mary  7  Welcum  !  cure  plesand  princes,  maist  of  pryce. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  v.  58  She  shall  be  to  the  happi- 
nesse  of  England,  An  aged  Princesse.  1709  SWIFT  Adv. 
Relig.  *  14  So  excellent  a  princess,  as  the  present  queen. 
1842  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  II.  271/1  The  Empress 
Queen  took  a  very  different  course.  Though  the  haughtiest 
of  princesses, ..  she  forgot  in  her  thirst  for  revenge.. the 
dignity  of  her  race. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  prince.    Princess  dowager :  see 
DOWAGER. 

cijooDesir.  ?><;>•  8473 TheratEctprwasangry,.  .Repreuet 
the  prinses  with  a  pale  face:  With  his  worshipful  wife 
wrathit  hym  ben.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  8  Whan 
Olibrius  hyr  profryd  his  wyf  to  be  And  that  she  shuld  be 
clepyd  a  pryncesse.  1368  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  319  The 
Prince  and  princes  his  wife,  with  their  yong  sonne  Richard 
..entered  into  their  Shippes.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  in. 
ii.  70  Katherine  no  more  Shall  be  call'd  Queene,  but 
Princesse  Dowager,  And  Widdow  to  Prince  Arthur.  1834 
JAMES  7.  M.  Hall  xxi,  The  princess  dowager ..  is  every  day 
presenting  some  new  petition.  1885  [see  PRINCE  i]. 

3.  The  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  a  sovereign ; 
a  female  member  of  a  royal  or  princely  family : 
see  PKINCE  6.    Princess  of  the  blood:  see  BLOOD 
sb.  9.    Princess  royal,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
sovereign  in  Great  Britain ;  also  formerly  in  Prussia. 

1508  FISHER  Seven  Penit.  Ps,  title-p.,  Compyled..at  the 
exhortacion  . .  of  the  moost  excellent  Princesse  Margarete 
Countesse  of  Rychemount  and  Derby.  iSS*  Chron.  Or. 
Friars  (Camden)  32  The  second  of  Lent  [1525],  the  kynge, 
qwene,  and  princes  [Mary],  with  all  other  stattes  both 
spirituall  and  temporall,  came  to  Powlles.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv.  211  Wrong  not  her  Byrth,  she  is  a  Royall 
Princesse.  1626  MASSINGEK  Rom.  Actor  III.  i,  She .  esteems 
herself  Neglected  when  the  princesses  of  the  blood  On  every 
coarse  employment  are  not  ready  To  stoop  to  her  commands. 
1646-7  Cal.  St.  Papers,  Dam.  525  The  Princess  Royal  has 
been  very  well  received,  the  King  [of  France]  says  he 
never  saw  a  more  handsome  princess.  1630  CHAS.  II  in 
Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  211  If  you  finde  our  deere 
brother  att  the  Hague,  you  shall  entreat  our  sister  the 
Princesse  Royall  to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  perswade  his 


;he  usual  Ceremony.  1756-7  ta.Kqila't  J  rav.  (17601  1. 
267  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  the 
princess  of  Carignan  being  at  court,  a  celebrated  female 
singer. .began  Son  finite  le  Speranze.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  I.  iii.  216  The  princess  Sophia  dying  before  queen 
Anne,  the  inheritance  thus  limited  descended  on  her  son 
and  heir  king  George  the  first.  1819  Times  25  May,  Her 


Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome).  1903  Land.  Gaz. 
q  Nov.  7495  The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
declare  that  His  Majesty's  eldest  Daughter,  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar 
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(Duchess  uf  1'  ifc)  ihall  henceforth  bear  the  style  and  title 
of  Princess  Koyul. 

4.  Princess  Regent,  a.  A  princess  who  is  regent 
during  the  minority  or  the  absence  of  the  nominal 
sovereign  (in  quot.  1714  applied  to  the  Princess 
Ulrike  Eleonore,  sister  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden, 
who  was  Regent  during  his  absence),  b.  The  wife 
of  the  Prince  Regent. 

1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5210/1  It  has  been  proposed  m  tlie 
Assembly  of  the  ^tatcs  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Allies 
of  the  North  during  the  King's  Absence. . .  But  the  Princess- 
Regent  has.  declared  that  she  cannot  consent  to  any  Negotia- 
tions of  Peace  without  Instructions  from  his  Majesty.  iSia 
CAfon.ln  Examiner  4  May  282/2  The  Princess  Regent., 
should  go  before  the  Prince  Regent. 

II.  5.  Applied  to  a  female,  or  anything  per- 
sonified as  feminine,  that  is  likened  to  a  princess  in 
pre-eminence  or  authority ;  formerly  often  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  also  to  female  deities,  etc. 

a  1380  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxviii.  45  Hell 
imyrcd  princesse  of  paramour,  Heil  Blosme  of  Brere, 
lirihtest  of  hie.  c  1407  LVDG.  Itcson  $  Sens.  2234  With  the 
cheff  princesse  of  kyndcj  Which  that  called  ys  nature.  1421 
JAS,  I  Kingis  Q.  xcix,  Pitouse  princes,  and  planet  nierciablel 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Kings  xv.  13  He  [Asa]  removed  also 
Maaca  his  mother,  that  she  should  not  be  princess  in  the 
sacrifices  of  Priapus.  1645-59  BOATE  I  ret.  Xat.  Hist.  64 
The  Liffie  is  the  princess  of  the  Irish-Rivers.  1678  Yng. 
Man's  Call.  73  This  is  the  day  of  his  Saviours  resurrection, 
the  flower  of  time,  a  princess  amongst  all  other  dales.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  23  Feb.  4/3  The  princess  of  milliners  and  dress* 
maker  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

6.  A  size  of  roofing  slate,  24  inches  by  14. 

1878  D.  C.  DAVIES  Slate  fy  Slate  Quarry.  136  Princesses . . 
Duchesses. . Marchionesses.. Countesses. 

7.  attrib.   and    Comb,   (chiefly   appositive),    as 
princess-nun,  -president^  -priest,  -queen,  -worship. 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  i,  TiU  that  a  Princesse 
priest  concean'd  by  Mars,  Shall  yeeld  to  dignitie  a  dubble 
birth.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  \\.  iv.  F4  Your  subjects,  .may 
ask  of  you  a  princess-queen,  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
kings.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  ii.  §  61  (1907)  69  [The]  simple 
princess-life  of  happy  Nausicaa.  1880  Archaeologia  Cattt. 
XIII.  89  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  I,  and  princess-nun  of 
Amesbury. 

8.  Princess  (or/rftfttMtf)  dress,  a  lady's  robe  of 
which  the  lengths  of  the  bodice  and  skirt  are  cut  in 
one  piece ;    also  applied  to  modifications  of  this 
shape;    so  princess-shape ',  frock,  polonaise,   robe,    \ 
skirt,  etc. ;  also  princess-shaped  adj.,  w\& princess   | 
adj.  or  ellipt.  ~  princess-shaped. 

1879  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Prhtcessc^  «.,.  .a  term  applied  to  a    | 
ladies'  costume,   made    with    a    train    flowing   from    the    j 
shoulders.     1879  M  RS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Honseh.  Alanagein.    i 
14  Half  a  dozen  white  morning  wrappers  made  Princesse    ' 
shape.     1883  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Dec.  6/1  A  princesse  dress  of 
.severe  simplicity.     1887  Daily  News  14  Oct.  6/1  The  dress 

is  princess-shaped  at  the  back.  1898  Ibid.  15  Oct.  6/4  Some 
gowns  are  plain,  others  princess,  others  double-skirted. 
1899  Ibid.  15  July  7/4  The  princess  dress  is  rarely  seen,  but 
the  long  princess  tunic,  or  polonaise,  has  come  to  stay.  1900 
Bladud  17  Oct.  6/2  A  Princess  skirt  sounds  an  anomaly, 
but  it . .  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  abbreviated  robe ;  it 
comes  up  more  or  less  deeply  towards  the  bust  and  is  met 
by  the  iibiquitous  bolero. 

Hence  t  Pri'ucess  v.  Cookery,  trans,  to  dress 
(meat)  in  a  certain  way  :  see  quot.  06s. 

1769  J.  SKKAT  Art  Cookery  8  Sweetbreads  Princess 'd.  .. 
Inlay  them  with  the  lean  of  ham,  and  carrot  cut  thin,  three 
rows  in  each  sweetbread.  These  must  be  done  in  an  oven,  1 
and  a  good  ragout  sauce  in  the  dish,  with  parsley  chopt 
tii  10.  A  Leg  of  Lamb  Prmces'd.  Take  a  fine  white  leg, 
and  inlay  it  with  ham,  carrot,  and  chopt  parsley  [etc.]. 

Pri'iicessdom.     [f.  prec.  MX  + -DOM.]     The 

position,  dignity,  or  territory  of  a  princess. 

1883  M.  BETHAM-EDWAHDS  Exchange  no  Robbery  I.  33  It 
had  seemed  probable  at  one  time  that  she  would  lose  ner 
princessdom  altogether.  1900  CROCKETT  Black  Douglas  469, 
I  have  many  castles  there,  and,  they  tell  me,  a  princessdom 
of  mine  own. 

FrincesslyCprrnsesli),^.  [f.  PRINCESS  +  -LT1.] 
That  is  a  princess  or  like  a  princess ;  befitting  or 
appropriate  to  a  princess. 

1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  I.  xxxi.  216  To  engage  her 
(for  example-sake  to  her  princessly  daughter)  to  join  in  their 
cause,  1813  LD.  BYRON  in  Ld.  R.  Gower's  Kec.  «fr  Remin. 
(1^03)  33  She  is  handsome,  .and  her  manners  are  princessely 
[sic],  i899juDCEPARRY(70/</.  Jujube  ii.  in  Scarlet  Herring^ 
etc.  88  Imprinting  a  kingly  kiss  upon  her  princessly  cheek, 
[the  king)  rushed  from  the  room. 

Princess-ship  (prrnsesjip).  [f.  PRIXCKSS  + 
-SHIP.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  a  princess; 
with  possessive  as  title  for  a  princess. 

1733  FIELDING  Quixote  i.  vi,  If  your  princess-ship  could 
but  prevail  on  my  master.  1884  Lucy  H.  WALFORD  Nan, 
etc.  (1885)  I.  13  Her  days  of  princess-ship  are  over. 

f  Prince'tta,  -ette.    Trade  name  of  a  fabric. 

1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Mann/,  iv.  1:4  The  trade-list  of  a 
large  worsted-factory.. contains  the  following  enumeration, 
. .  Merino,  Say  Plainback, . .  Says,  . .  PrinceUes.  c  1850  in 
Rachel  J.  Lowe  farm  $  /«//*$.  (1883)  84  [On  ordinary  days 
she  wore  a  thick  camlet,  which  was  called] '  Princetta  stuff '. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Princettas^  a  worsted  fabric, 
which  is  sometimes  made  with  a  cotton  warp. 

Prince-WOOd.  Also  prince's  wood.  A  dark- 
coloured  and  light-veined  timber  produced  by  two 
\\Mnd  ian  trees,  Cordia  gerascanthoides  and  Hamelia 
rentricosa\  also  called  Spanish  elm. 

1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2183/4  Stolen..,  a  strong  Box  of 
Princes  Wood  Varnished.  1707  SLOAN*:  Jamaica.  I.  p.  Iv, 
Xlic  £oods. .exported  from  ihc  ibl.uid  aie  Sugars,  ludico, 


Cotton-wool,.  .Prince-wood.  1756  P.  BROWNE  yamaica  170 
SpanUh  Elm  or  Prince-wood,  .is  generally  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  best  timber  woods  in  the  island.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Princt's*woodt  a  light-veined  brown  wood,  the 
produce  of  Cordia  Gerascanthtts,  obtained  in  Jamaica,  and 
principally  used  for  turning.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Princewood. 

t  Prince-worthy,  ".  06s.  [f.  PRINCE  sb.  + 
\VOKTHY  a.]  Worthy  of  or  befitting  a  prince. 

1574  Li/e  Abp.  Parker  To  Rdr.  C  iv  b,  His  commendable 
and  Princeworlhy  thyrste  off  knowledge  had  excused  his 
ignorance.  1593-5  Nordens  Spec.  Brtt.t  M*sex  u.  Pref., 
Prince-worthy  touch.  i<5«  J.  HAY  WARD  tr.  Biondis  tiro- 
tttena  58  To  this  her  sound  judgement  shec  hath  conjoyncd 
a  Prince-worthy  erudition. 

t  Prinche,  v.  06s.  App.  a  by-form  of  PINCH  v. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  290  Ther  was  with  him  non  other 
fare,  But  forto  prinche  and  forto  spare,  Of  worldes  muk 
to  gete  encress. 

Princify  (prrnsi&i),  v.  rare.  [f.  PRINCE  sb.  + 
-[I]FY.]  trans.  To  make  into  a  prince  ;  to  make 
princely.  Hence  Pri'ncified  ///.  a.,  princelike, 
stately, majestic.  So  Princiflca'tion.  (twnce-wds.} 

1847  THACKERAY  Lords  -V  /-/;•.  i,  Napoleon  princificd 
him,  1859  —  Virgin,  v,  The  English  girls.. laughed  at 
the  princitied  airs  which  she  gave  herself.  1865  Daily  7V/. 
8  Nov.  5/2  The  Emperor. .  has  been  persuaded  to  do  injudi- 
cious things — witness  the  princiflcation  of  the  Iturbides. 

Principal  (pri'nsipal),  a.  and  sb.  (adv.)  Also 
3-6  princy-,  prynci-,  pryncy-;  3-6  -pale,  4-7 
-pall(e,  5  Sc.  -paill;  5  prinsipall,  -sepall,  prynsi- 
pall,  prcncipall.  -ale.  [  =  K.  principal  (i  ith  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  principal-is  first,  chief, 
original,  primitive;  princely,  imperial;  as  sb.  in 
late  L.  an  overseer,  a  chief ;  f.  princep$tprincif-em  : 
see  PRINCE  sb.  and  -AL.  In  early  use  the  adj.  was 
often  in  plural  principals  (after  F.)  esp.  when 
following  the  sb.] 

A.  adj.     I.  General  senses. 

1.  First  or  highest  in  rank  or  importance  ;  that  is 
at  the  head  of  all  the  rest ;  of  the  greatest  account 
or  value ;  foremost :  —  CHIEF  a.  3.     a.  of  persons. 

«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)9i54,  &  f>ebissoprogerofsalesbury 
after  him  suor  anon.  .£  bo  was  be  principal  pe  sacringe  vor 
to  do  &  vor  ensample  of  horn  obere  encentede  )>er  to. 
1390  COWER  Cpnf.  III.  144  As  a  king  in  special  Above  all 
othre  is  principal  Of  his  pouer.  1 1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xxiii.  248  Of  his  iij  wyfes,  the  firste  and  the  princypalle  bat 
was  Prestre  lohnes  doughter.  1535  COVEKDALE  Esther 
(Apocr.)  xvi.  1 1  He  was . .  had  in  hye  nonoure  of  euery  man,  as 
the  next  and  pryncipall  vnto  the  kynge.  1578111  I.H.Jeayes 
Catal.  Charters  Berkeley  Castle  (1892)  324  Robert  Com- 
mendatar  of  Dunfernielenge  owre  principall  Secretar  and 
Ambassador.  i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy,  Ambass. 
3  The  principal  Minister,  who  among  the  Lutherans  is 
look 'd  upon  as  a  Bishop.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  July  544/2  He  was 
the  principal  projector  of  the  fund  for  decayed  musicians. 
1900  London  Lett.  26  Jan.  133/1  In  the  part  of  principal  girl 
[in  a  pantomime]  Miss  L.  L. . .  dances  and  sings  delightfully, 
.  .Miss  F.  L.  as  principal  boy  has  no  equal. 
b.  of  things. 

1 1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  P44i  The  remedie  agayns  the 
foule  synne  of  Enuye  First  is  the  louynge  of  god  principal 
and  louyngof  his  neighebor  as  hym  self,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  v.  14  pe  prmcipale  citee  of  Cypre  es  Famagost. 
1413  Pilgr.  SoTulc  \Caxton)  v.  L  (1859)  71  This  hows  is 
cnyef  and  pryncipalle  of  alle  other  howses.  1516  PUgr. 
Ptrf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  The  princypall  jpurpose  of  our 
entent.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  iv.  7  Wisedome  is  the  principall 
thing,  therefore  get  wisedorae.  1697  tr-  Bxrgersdicius  his 
Logic  \.  xviL  62  Cause  Efficient  is  divided  into  Principal  and 
less  Principal.  1799  C.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  121  Your  first 
or  principal  matter  for  enamel  colours.  1860  TYNDALL  £/<>£. 
i.  xv.  100  The  glacier  which  had  tilled  the  principal  valley. 
1875  JOWGTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  111.  37  Their  principal  food  is  flour 
and  meal. 

2.  Less  definitely:     Belonging  to  the  first  or 
highest  group  in  rank  or  importance;  of  the  first 
order ;  main,  prominent,  leading :   =*  CHIEF  a.  4. 
In  this  sense  formerly  sometimes  with  comparative 
principaller  (or  more  principal'} ,  often  with  super- 
lative principallest  (or  most  principal)  ;  otherwise 
referring  usually  to  a  number  of  individuals. 

a.  of  things. 

c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  345/15  Bote  breo  wateres  princi- 
pales  of  alle  ne  beoth.  i-wis :  pat  on  is  homber,  bat  obur 
seuerne,  and  temes  }«  bridde  is.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 


principals  plages  or  quarters  of  the  firmament.  1483  CAXION 
Cato  B  j  b,  Tin:  scoler  which  wyl  lerne  ought  to  haue  thre 
prynctpalle  condycions.  •  1533  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  36 
The  fyve  pryncypall  woundesofour  Lord.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Hertsbach's  Husb.  (1586)  10  Water  is  one  of  the  princi- 
palest  things  to  be  cared  for.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejt.  y. 
i,  A  further  and  more  principal  Consideration.  1690  in 
Locke  Gffvt.  \.  yi.  §  62  He.. has  the  Sovereignty  over  the 
Woman,  as  being  the  nobler  and  principaller  Agent  in 
Generation.  17*3  Present  St.  Russia  I.  305  Among  the 
Drugs  which  Russia  produces,  Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  most 
principal.  1874  J.  SULLY  Sensation  -S-  Intuition  xL  298 
Character  is  but  one,  though  a  principal,  source  of  interest 
among  several  that  are  employed  by  the  drama. 
b.  of  persons. 

£1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  242  It  hath  xii  princypalle 
kynges  in  xii  prouynces.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  4  Alle  clad  in  white,  ana  the  most  principalle  Affbrne 
m  reed,  with  thaire  mayre  rydtng.  1523  LD.  BEKNERS 
Froiss.  I.  clxi.  196  The  frenche  kynge  wolde  nat  agree  with- 
out he  myght  haue  foure  of  the  princypallest  of  the  englyssh- 
men  at  hi:>  pleasure.  1598  GKKSEWEV  Tacitus'  Ann.  I.  vii. 


(1622)  1 1  Certainc  of  the  Principallest  Gentlemen  of  the  title. 
1648  CAGE  ll'cst  Ind.  133  A  principall  family  of  Indians,  who 
arc  said  to  descend  from  theancient  King-*.  1771  FRANKLIN 
Aittobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  73, 1  made  acquaintance  with  many 
principal  people  of  the  province.  1808  ELKANOR  SLCAIII 
Bristol  Heiress  III.  263  Attended  by  some  of  the  principal 
of  the  nobility. 

3.  Specially  great  (in  comparison  with  things  of 
the  kind  generally)  ;  of  high  degree  or  importance ; 
special,  eminent.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1417  Let.  to  Hen.  V  in  Ellis  O rig,  Lett.  Ser.  u.  I.  55  The 
same  beinge  soc  gracious  and  joyous  newts  as  any  can 
imagine  or  thinke  to  the  principall  comforte  and  especial! 
consolation  of  us  and  all  your  faythfull  subiectes.  14*4 
in  Calr.  Pat.  Rolls,  8  Hen.  VI  30  The  xxiiij  aldermen., 
xal . . supporten  the  man*. .  walkyng  with  bym  on  principal 
dayes  and  in  procession.  1576  FLEMING  PanoAl.  Lpist.  353 
Some  beastes.  .as  they  are  vnto  man  principal!  be nc files,  so 
to  tbemselues  and  to  their  kind,  they  are  most  louing  and 
tender.  1611  BIBLK  Tr.insl.  Pref.  3  The  Pen-men  [of  the 
Scripture  being  such  as  were]  endcwed  with  a  principall 
portion  of  Gods  spirit.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \\.  iii. 
313  That  which  is  prior  in  the  Order  of  Nature  is  always 
less  perfect  and  principal,  than  that  which  is  posterior.  1868 
liusHNtLL  Serni.  Living  Sit/y.  352  Which  is  understood  to 
be  the  manner  to  a  principal  degree  of  a  certain  immense 
trading  house. 

1 4.  Of  special  quality ;  excellent,  goodly,  choice ; 
first-class,  first-rate.  Obs. 

c  1430  J/yimts  yirg.  i  In  J»  palijs  so  principal  I  pleyde 
priuyli  wipoute  mys.  1535  COVI.KUALE  6V«.;,'.W.  v.  13  His 
lippes  droppe  as  the  floures  of  the  most  principall  Myrre. 
a  '55*  LECAND  Itin.  IV.  44  From  Kiddey  Mouth. .to  the 
Mouthe  of  Thawan  a  3  Miles  by  very  principal  good  Corn 
Ground.  1580  NASHE  Pasanil  <y  Marjorius  1>  iij  D,  A  great 
Nosegay  in  his  hande,  of  the  principalest  flowers  1  could 
gather.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Lzek.  xxvii.  17  Juda  and  the 
land  of  Israel  they  were  thy  merchants  in  the  principal  cornc 
[Vulg.  infrumentopriiuo\. 

to.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  befitting  a  prince; 
princely,  royal.  Obs. 

13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1581  Fyrst  knew  hit  be  kyng  & 
alle  be  cort  after  In  be  palays  pryncipale.  1382  Wvi.ui 
Esther  ii.  18  He  }uf  reste  to  alle  prouyncU,  and  grauntide 
large  jiftis  aftir  principal  gret  doing  [1388  the  worschipful 
doyng  of  a  prynce ;  Vnlg.  inagnincentiam  principalem]. 
—  Ps.  1.  14  [Ii.  12]  With  the  spirit  principal  confer  me  thou 
me  [I'ulg.  spiritu  principall  confirma  me,  LXX  irycwian 
JTYtfjLoviKiZ  aTijpifbf  n«  ;  COVERDALK,  etc.  with  thy  free  spirit]. 
1578  Ckr.  Prayers  in  Prh>.  Prayers  (Parker  Soc.)  499  Give 
me  the  comfort  of  thy  saving  help  again,  and  strengthen  me 
with  a  principal  Spirit.  1589  BENILEY  .Men.  Matrones  Ep. 
Ded.,  I  Lining  the  principal  and  herotcall  spirit  of  your  hohe 
father  good  King  Dauid.  1591  SPENSER  Muiopotmos  380 
But  walkt  at  will,  and  wandred  to  and  fro,  In  the  pride  of 
his  freedome  principall. 

II.  Special  and  technical  senses. 

6.  Of  money :  Constituting  the  primary  or  original 
sum ;  that  is  the  main  or  capital  sum  invested  or 
lent,   and  yielding   interest   or   income ;    capital, 
capitalized.    (Cf.  B.  9.) 

t  Principal  cost,  money,  original  or  prime  cost. 

1340  Ayenb.  35  Hi..make|>  ofte  of  be  gauel  principalc 
dctte.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  496  It  was  ordeyned  yl  the 
sayd..dettours  to  the  sayd  vsurers  shuld  paye  the  pryn- 
cipall dette  vnto  the  kynge  at  thcyr  dayes  of  payment. 
1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Goy.  121  He  desired  theym  ..  to  take 
fur  that  time  their  principall  summe  that  was  borowed,  and 
clerely  to  remette  the  residue,  c  1677  in  Marvell  Growth 
Popery  63  The  parties. .swore  the  Principal  Costs  of  their 
Goods  was  to  the  Value  of  3093^  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith. 
Pref.  (1690)  a  iiL  Actions  [shares]  in  the  East-India  Com- 
pany are  near  double  the  principal  Money.  1731  GAY  Let. 
to  Swift  so  Mar.,  At  the  same  time  tell  me  what  I  shall 
do  with  the  principal  sum.  185*  BRIGHT  Let.  to  Dr.  Gray 
35  Oct.  in  Speeches  (1876)  549/2»  SOD/JOO/.  per  annum,  .or  a 
principal  sum,  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  of  io,ooo,ooV.  1864 
//'///  m  Law  Rep.  (1871)  n  Eq.  232,  I  declare  that  the 
income  arising  from  my  principal  money  shall  be  paid  [etc.]. 
[MALINS  7<W.  234  In  using  the  words  '  principal  money '  I 
think  he  intended  to  signify  all  his  capital.] 

7.  Law.  a.  That  is  the  chief  person  concerned 
in  some  action  or  proceeding ;  esp.  that  is  the  actual 
perpetrator  of,  or  directly  responsible  for,  a  crime : 
cf.  B.  2  b.  ?  Obs.    b.  Principal  challenge :  a  chal- 
lenge against  a  jury,  or  against  a  particular  jurcr, 
alleging  a  fact  such  as,  if  proved,  would  disqualify 
such  jury  or  juror  as  a  matter  of  law. 

1448  Paston  Lett.  1. 74  Before  the  coroner  of  Coventre,  up 
on  the  sygth  of  the  bod  yes,  ther  ben  endited,  as  prynsipall 
for  the  dcth  of  Richard  Stafford,  Syr  Robert  Harcourt  and 
the  ij.  men  that  ben  dede.  And  for  the  ij.  men  of  Harcourts 
that  ben  dede,  ther  ben  endited  ij.  men  of  Syr  Umfrey  as 
prynsipalL  1486  Act  3  Hen.  K//,  c.  a  Such  Mivdoers, 
Takers, ..  and  Receitors ..  [shall]  be.,  judged  as  principal 
Felons.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  vi.  nab,  The  residue  of 
the  counsail  were  of  opinion  that  Philotas  woulde  neuer 
haue  conseiled  this  conspiracie,  excepte  he  had  bene  either 
principall  or  priuye  therunto.  1607-7*  Challenge  principal 
[see  CHALLENGE  sb.  -\\  1768  ELACKSTONE  Comnt.  III.  xxin. 
363  A  principal  challenge  is  such,  where  the  cause  assigned 
carries  with  it  prima  facie  evident  marks  of  suspicion,  either 
of  malice  or  favour.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  u.  iii.  354  w£*rf 
there  are  manifest  reasons  of  suspecting  partiality,  .in  which 
case  the  challenge  is  called  a  principal  challenge. 

1 8.  Of  a  document :  Original  (as  opposed  to 
a  copy) ;  cf.  B.  5.  Obs. 

1567  In  6th  R<p.  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn.  643/1  This  is  the 
autentik  and  iust  copy  of  the  principal!  leltir  aboue  men- 
tionat...And  the  same  origuiall  and  principall  extant  to 
schaw  will  testifie. 

9.  Gram.  Said  of  a  sentence  or  clause,  or  of 
a  word  (esp.  a  verb),  in  relation  to  another  which 
is  auxiliary  lo  or  dependent  upon  it :  opp.  to 


PRINCIPAL. 

subordinate  or  dependent.     Principal  parts  of  a 
verb  :  see  PAUT  si'.  1 9  b. 

1590  STOCKWOOU  Rules  Construct.  2  After  the  nommatiue 
casecommeth  the  principall  verbe..  .First  of  all,  the  prm- 
dpall  verbe  must  be  sought  out.  1834  L.  MURRAY  hug. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  1.  272  This  rule  refers  to  principal,  not  to 
auxiliary  verbs.. the  principal  and  its  auxiliary  form  but 
one  verb.  1871  ROBV  Lai.  Cram.  IV.  iii.  §  1024  A  compound 
sentence  contains  two  or  more  single  sentences..  .If  they  are 
not  independent  of  each  other,  one  will  be  principal  and  the 
others  subordinate.  Ibid.  §  1032  A  subordinate  sentence 
may  itself  be  principal  to  a  third  sentence.  1876  MASON 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  §  400  A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which, 
besides  a  principal  subject  and  predicate,  contains  one  or 
more  subordinate  clauses,  which  have  subjects  and  predi- 
cates of  their  own.  Ibid.  §  403  A  Substantive  Clause . .  may 
be  either  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  principal 
clause. 

10.  Building.  Applied  to  the  main  rafters,  posts, 
or  braces  in  the  wooden  framework  of  a  building, 
which  support  the  chief  strain.     Cf.  B.  7. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  L  10  The  principall  postes,  the 
Rafters,  and  the  beames  of  any  house.  1663  GERBIER 
Counsel  45  Beams  of  the  Roof  for  the  principal  Rafters  to 
stand  on.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.  163  Principal-Posts, 
the  corner  Posts  of  a  Carcass.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn. 
II,  Principal  Posts,  in  any  wooden  Building,  are  the  Corner 
Posts.  1860  WEALE  Diet.  Terms  Arclut.,  Principal  brace. 
a  brace  immediately  under  the  principal  rafters  or  parallel 
to  them,  in  a  state  of  compression,  assisting  with  the  princi- 
pals to  support  the  timbers  of  a  roof. 

11.  Math.,  etc. 

Principal  axis :  (a)  of  a  conic,  that  axis  which  passes 
through  the  foci,  the  transverse  axis  (opp.  to  conjugate  axis) ; 
(b}  each  of  three  lines  in  a  body  or  system  used  as  the  chief 
lines  of  reference  in  relation  to  forces  operating  upon  it ;  as 
principal  axes  of  inertia,  of  stress  (see  quots.).  Principal 
/bens  of  a  lens  or  concave  mirror,  the  focus  of  rays  that  impinge 
upon  it  parallel  to  its  axis.  Principal  plane :  (a)  of  a 
symmetrical  body,  an  imaginary  plane  of  symmetry,  as,  in 
an  oblate  or  prolate  spheroid,  the  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  revolution ;  in  an 
ellipsoid  there  are  three  principal  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  two  of  which  pass  through  the  longest  axis,  and 
the  third  through  the  centre  of  both  the  others  ;  (£)  of  stress : 
see  quot.  1883.  Principal  point,  in  Perspective,  the  point 
where  the  principal  ray  meets  the  plane  of  delineation. 
Principal  points  of  a  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  (tr.  Ger. 
Hauptpunkte,  Gauss),  two  points  on  the  optical  axis  such  that 
the  straight  line  between  the  first  of  these  and  any  point  of 
the  object  is  parallel  to  that  between  the  second  and  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  image.  Principal  ray,  in 
Perspective,  the  straight  line  from  the  point  of  sight  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  delineation.  Principal  section 
of  a  crystal,  any  section  passing  through  the  optical  axis. 
Principal  value,  the  one  real  value  of  a  function  which  has 
also  several  imaginary  values. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Principal  Ray,  in  Per- 
spective. Ibid.,  Principal  Point,  which  some  Writers  call 
the  Centre  of  the  Picture,  and  the  Point  of  Concurrence. 
1831  BREWSTER  Optics  i.  9  When  the  rays  which  the  mirror 
collects  are  parallel,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  point  F  b 
called  its  principal  focus,  or  its  focus  for  parallel  rays. 
Ibid.  xvii.  15:  Every  plane  passing  through  the  axis  is 
called  a  principal  section  of  the  crystal.  iSSz  SALMON 
Analytic  Ceom.  Three  Dimens.  iv.  45  A  diametral  plane  is 
said  to  be  principal  if  it  be  perpendicular  to  the  chords  to 
which  it  is  conjugate...  Hence  a  quadric  has  in  general  three 
principal  diametral  planes,  the  three  diameters  perpendicular 
to  which  are  called  the  axes  of  the  surface.  1879  THOMSON 
&  TAIT  Nat.  Pkilos.  I.  i.  262  Any  axis  is  called  a  principal 
axis  of  a  body's  inertia,  or  simply  a  principal  axis  of  the 
body,  if  when  the  body  rotates  round  it  the  centrifugal 
forces  either  balance  or  are  reducible  to  a  single  force.  1881 
ROUTH  Dynamics  Rigid  Bodies  (ed.  4)  90  The  existence  of 
principal  axes  was  first  established  by  Segner  in  the  work 
Specimen  Thcorix  Turbinum.  1883  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat. 
Pkilos.  I.  ii.  207  For  any  stress,  .there  are  three  determinate 
planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  such  that  the  force 
acting  in  the  solid  across  each  of  them  is  precisely  per- 
pendicular to  it.  These  planes  are  called  the  principal  or 
normal  planes  of  the  stress  i  the  forces  upon  them,  per  unit 
area,— its  principal  or  normal  tractions ;  and  the  lines  per- 
pendicular to  them,— its  principal  or  normal  axes. 
B.  .>/'. 

I.  1.  A  chief  or  head  man  or  woman ;  a  chief, 
head,  ruler,  commander,  superior;  a  governor, 
a  presiding  officer,  as  the  head  of  a  religions  or 
educational  institution,  the  manager  of  a  house  of 
business,  an  employer,  etc. ;  tthe  master  or  mistress 
of  a  household  (olis.). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  345  Criseide, ..  Which  was.  .Of  thilke 
temple  principal,  Wher  Phebus  hadde  his  sacrifice,  c  1400 
i  j  &**€  2211  I"  Priores  als  Principall  Es  '  lady  '  & 
lederofpamall.  ci44o  Alphabet  of  Tales  219  Sho.  .went 
vnto  ane  abbay..And  when  )>er  principall  WJLS  dead,  sho 
was  made  prmcipall.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  ii.  170 

*  o  *rmperoure  of  Rome.. is  the  pryncypall  of  the  worlde. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  89  Why,  hath  your  principall  made 
knowne  vnto  you  who  I  am  ?  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
(1781)  III.  vu.  48  The  servants  throughout  the  house  adore 
you  :  And  I  am  sure  their  principals  do.  1805  SURR  Winter 
in  Land.  (1806)  I.  43  [He]  attended  the  banking-house  in  the 
capacity  of  a  pupil,  who  was  hereafter  to  become  a  principal 
in  the  concern.  1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xxiii.  167 
A  minister's  private  secretary  has  the  care  and  manage- 
ment, under  his  principal's  direction,  of  all  affairs  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  offices  and  employments. 


hi 

herte  principal,  To  whom  reson  in  special  Is  yo\ 

governance,     c  1420  26  Pol.   Poems  xv.  14  pe  brayn  is 
pryncypal  Chef  of  counseil  ymagenyng. 

p.  In  Great  Britain,  outside  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  most  usual  designation  of  the  head  of 
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a  COLLEGE  in  senses  40,  d,  e;  sometimes  also  in  j 
senses  43,  b,  and  often  in  4f;  also  of  the  head  of  , 
a  HALL  (sense  4!)).  (Cf.  PRESIDENT  2  c.) 

Not  used  in  the  colleges  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and    ; 

only  in  three  of  those  of  Oxford  (but,  in  both,  the  halls,  and    i 

the  denominational  and  women's  colleges  have  Principals). 
1563  Act  27  Hen,  VIII,  c.  42  §  i  The  Deanes,  Wardeynes, 

Provostes,  Maisters,  Presjdentes,  Rectours,  Principalles,.. 

Scolers  and  Studentes.. within  the  said  Universities.     1569 

Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  675  Maister  Alexander  Andir- 

soun  principall,  Maister  Andro  Galloway  sub-principal),., 
of  the  College  of  Auld  Abirdene.  158*  Keg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  490  Maister  Thomas  Smetoun,  principall  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow.  1691  [see  PRINCIPALITY  6].  1706  PHILLIPS 
s.v.,  The  chief  person  in  some  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  is  also 
called  Principal  of  the  House.  1899  Oxford  Univ.  Cal.$\\ 
The  King's  Hall  and  College  of  Brasenose. . .  The  foundation 
was  for  a  Principal  and  twelve  fellows.  1900  Oxford 
Directory  104  Mansfield  College,  founded  here  in  October 
1886  by  the  Congregationalists  as  a  Faculty  of  Theology. 
Principal,  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  M.A.,  D.D.  Ibid.  106 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  founded  in  1879  for  the  higher  educa-  , 
tion  of  women.  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  i 
1908  Camb.  Unh>.  Calendar  785  A  student  of. .  Newnham 
College  may  present,  .a  certificate  signed  by  the  Principal 
of  her  College. 

fd.  //.   Principal   or   chief  men;    leading   or 
prominent  persons;  nobles,  notables.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxv.  34  Jelle,  ?e  scheepherdis,  and  crye,  i 
and  ?e  princypals  of  the  floe.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls) 
160  Ther  the  kyng  tok  the  principalis  of  London,  and  sette 
hem  in  prison  at  Wyndsore.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
Aij,  The  principalis  of  ech  Proumce,  stayed  themseluesvpon 
his  determination.  ij}88  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China, 
20  The  garments  which  the  nobles  and  principals  do  vse, 
bee  of  silke.  1622  BACON  Hen,  VI f  n  To  attaint  by 
Parliament  the  Heads  and  Principals  of  his  Enemies. 

2.  A  chief  actor  or  doer;  the  chief  person  en- 
gaged in  some  transaction  or  function,  esp.  in 
relation  to  one  employed  by  or  acting  for  him 
(deputy ,  agent,  etc.)  ;  the  person  for  whom  and  by 
whose  authority  another  acts. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Faction  (Arb.)  81  Those  that  are  Seconds    ' 
in   Factions,  doe  many  times  . .  proue  Principals.,    c  1645 
HOWELL  Lett.    (1650)   I.    58   Their    factors    live  in  better    , 
equipage,  and  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  in  all  Italy 
besides,  than  their  masters  and  principals  in  London.    1654 
PELL  Let.  to  Seer.  Thurloe  29  July  in  Vaughan  Protectorate 
O.  Cromwell  (1838)  I.  35  He  will  say, '  I  shall  report  this    j 
your  answer  to  my  principals  ',  that  is  to  those  that  sent  me.    i 
..It  is  a  form  of  speaking  not  yet  in  fashion  in  England.    | 
1707  Lond.  Gaz.   No.  4368/2  The  Deputy  was  dismissed    | 
with  no  other  Reply  than,  That  they  would  send  an  Answer    | 
to  his  Principals  in  due  Time.     173*  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  57 
So   man,    who    here   seems   principal   alone   Perhaps    acts 
second  to  some  sphere  unknown.     17. .  SWIFT  (J.),  We  were    • 
not  principals,  but  auxiliaries  in  the  war.     1788  JEFFERSON    ; 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  496  The  functions  of  the  vice-consul  would 
become  dormant  during  the  presence  of  his  principal.     1848 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.  v.,  He  who  being  competent  and    : 
siti  juris  to  do  any  act  for  his  own  benefit  or  on  his  own 
account,  employs  another  person  to  do  it,  is  called  the 
principal,  constituent,  or   employer,  and   he   who  is   thus    : 
employed  is  called  the  agent,  attorney,  proxy,  or  delegate, 

b.  A  person  directly  responsible  for  a  crime,    ! 
either  as  the  actual  perpetrator  (.principal  in  the 
first  degree}^  or  as  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  at    : 
the  commission  of  it  (principalin  the  second  degree}. 
Opp.  to  ACCESSARY.     (Cf.  A.  7  a.) 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  40  To  prison  was  I  sent  as 
principal,  and  my  master  as  accessarie.    1596  SPENSEH  State    \ 
Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  620/1  By  the  Common  Lawe,  the  acces-    ! 
soryes    cannot   be   proceeded   agaynst,   till    the   principall    1 
receave  his  try  all.    1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  iii.  34  A    j 
man  may  be  principal  in  an  offence  in  two  degrees.     1771    j 
Jttnius  Lett.  xlix.  (1820)  257  In  murder  you  are  both  princi*    ' 
pals.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  (1871)  I.  312  In  cases 
of  felony,  a  distinction,  .is  made  between  the  principal  and 
the  accessory  after  the  fact. 

o.  A  person  for  whom  another  is  surety;  one 
who  is  primarily  liable  for  a  debt. 

1576  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.   II.  545  We  Alexander 
Arbuthnot  merchand,  and  Thomas  Bassinden  imprentair,. 
bindis  and  oblissis  us,  conjunctlie  and  severalie  as  princi-    ! 
pall  is ;    David  Guthrie  [etc.]  as  souirteis  conjunctlie  and 
severalie.    1652  Z.  BOYD  in  ZiotCs  Flowers  (1855)  App.24/2 
The  foirsaids  persones  principallis  and  catiounaris.  1789  W. 
BROWN  Cases  Chancery  II.  581  The  defendant ..  insisted    1 
upon  the  benefit  of  the  said  plaintiff's  bond,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  deemed  a  principal  and  not  a  surety.    1802  LD.  ELDON 
inVesey's  Rep.  VI.  734  But  the  surety  is  a  guarantee;  and 
it  is  his  business  to  see,  whether  the  principal  pays,  and  not 
that  of  the  creditor.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.  v.  Guaranty -, 
A  surety  or  guarantor  who  has  paid  the  debt  of  his  principal, 
is  entitled  to  a  reimbursement  therefor. .  .Story  on  Contracts^    , 
chap.  v. 

d.  Each  of  the  actual  or  intending  combatants    ; 
in  a  duel,  as  distinguished  from  their  seconds. 

_  1824  SCOTT  St.  Rattan's  xxix,  Your  principal,  I  presume, 
is  Sir  Bingo  Binks?..!  have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  an 
unfortunate  affair  between  us.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii, 

We  may  place  our  men,  then,  I  think  ',  observed  the  officer,    . 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  the  principals  were  chess-men,    ' 
and  the  seconds  players.    1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
fitst.   I  en  Y.  II.  232  The  principals  were  placed  at  forty    ' 
paces  from  each  other,  and  were  to  fire  as  they  advanced. 

e.  Each  of  the  solo  or  leading  performers  at 
a  concert,  as  distinguished  from  the  members  of 
the  band  or  chorus. 

1881  W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  III.  32/1  Prin- 
cipals, m  modern  musical  language,  are  the  solo  singers  or 
players  in  a  concert. 

II.  3.  The  chief,  main,  or  most  important  thing, 
part,  point,  or  element.  ?  Obs. 
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In  early  quots.  perh.  the  adj. 

1396-7  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  298  Fals  beleue, 
J»e  whiche  is  pe  principal  of  J»e  deuelis  craft.  <;i4oo  ir. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  85  )?ys  ys  be  J>rydde  medicyne, 
bis  properte  ys  to  efforce  pe  pryue,  and  namly  J>e  pryncy- 
pales.  1523  LD.  BBttBBM  Froiss.  I.  ccccxxvi.  748  They 
bhulde  take  downe  the  leaues  of  the  gates  of  the  fourc 


Vincypals  of  the  cytie.    1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  x.  2  That 
ertue.. Which.. to  preserve  inviolated  right  Oft  spilles  the 
?rincipall  to  save  the  part.    1611  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  35, 
meane  not  to   prosecute  every  particular   at   large,  but 
to  cull  out  the  principals.     1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  21  A 
Quality  is  said  to  be  an  Accessory  unto  a  Fact  or  Crime, 
which  is  the  Principal.     1845  STODDART  Gram,  in  Eucycl. 
Metrop.  ^(1847)  I.  16/1  The  words  which  are  necessary  for 
communicating  the  thought. .may  well  be  called  principals, 
and  those  which  only  help  to  make  out  the  thought  more 
fully  and  distinctly  may  be  called  accessories. 

tb.  In  principal:  principally,  chiefly.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.\\\.  85  As  of  thre  pointz  in  principal. 
Wherof  the  ferste  in  special  Is  Theorique.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  vi.  xi.  198  That  wylle  I  refuse  in  pryncypal  for 
drede  of  god.  1815  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  410  Thanks  to 
my  friends,  and  to  you  in  principal. 

fc.  A  primary  or  fundamental  point  of  a  subject, 
upon  which  the  rest  depend;  a  PRINCIPLE  (in  most 
or  all  cases  app.  identified  with  that  word,  or 
perhaps  an  erroneous  spelling  of  it).  Obs. 

*545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  Argt.  5  b,  Let  euery  diligent  reder 
knowe  hymselfe  nuche  to  haue  profited,  if  he  but  the  cheif 
principalis  vnderstand,  although  it  be  but  meanly.  1578 
Cat.  in  Mattl.  Cl.  Misc.  ^840)  I.  n  The  principallis  of 
astronomic.  1663  Flagellum  or  O.  Croinivelt  (ed.  2)4  His 
Father.. sent  him  to  School  to  learn  the  Elements  of  Lan- 
guage and  principals  of  Religion.  1784  J.  BARRY  in  Led. 
Paint,  iv.  (1848)  158  A  centre  and  a  great  uniting  principal 
which  associates  all  parts  of  the  composition.  1816  ACCUM 
Chem.  Tests  (1818)51  The  test  combines  with  some  principal 
of  the  body. 

1 4.  The  head,  top.  Obs.  rare"'1. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xlviii.  (1535)  93 
In  the  principall  of  the  sayd  table  was  pictured  a  Bulle. 

*f  5.  The  original  document,  drawing,  painting, 
etc.,  from  which  a  copy  is  made:  an  original.  Obs. 
(Cf.  A.  8.) 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Contm.  78  He  shewed  him  the 
copie  of  the  confederacie,  promysing  hym  also  the  principall. 
1646  CRASHAW  Delights  Muses^  Upon  Dk.  York's  Birth  48 
Thou  art  of  all  This  well-wrought  copy  the  fair  princinal. 
1660  PEPYS  Diary  19  May,  Another  pretty  piece  of  painting 
I  saw,  on  which  there  was  a  great  wager  laid  by  young 
Pinkney  and  me  whether  it  was  a  principal  or  a  copy. 
fb.  Origin,  source.  Cf.  PRINCIPLE  sd.  2.  Obs. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  \.  i.  27  To  Jupiter 
also  thei  Sacrificed,  and  did  honour  as  to  y8  principall  of 
life.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  i.  18  For  heresie,  Scisme, 
Puritanlsme,  Brownisme,  papistrie, ..  Proceed  from  thee, 
thou  art  the  principall. 

f  6.  The  best  beast  or  other  chattel  of  any  kind 
bequeathed,  or  passing  by  custom.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1367  (Trinity  term)  Coram  Rege  Roll  41  Edw.  III.  ro.  21 
Consuetude  hundred!  de  Stretford  in  com.  Oxon.,  talis  est 
quod  heredes  terrarum  et  tenementorum  . .  post  mortem 
antecessorum  suorum  habebunt . .  principalia,  videlicet  de 
quocumque  genere  catallorum,  utensilium  et  necessariorum 
domorum  et  culturarum  melius  catallum  illius  generis,  vide- 
licet optimum  plaustrum  optima  caruca  et  optimum  ciphum, 
et  sic  de  alus  instruments  [etc.].  1420  E.  E.  W///j(i882)  47, 
I  bequeth  my  body  to  be  beryed  yn  the  chapele..and  my 
beste  best  in  the  name  off  principale.  1424  Ibid.  57  After  my 
principal  is  taken,  I  wul  my  wyf  haf  my  best  ambeler.  1511 
in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  325  Forasmuch  as 
taking  of  such  principales  is  not  by  commene  lawe,  butt 
only  by  custume  and  usage.  1512  in  Soutlnvell  Visit. 
(Camden)  115  Item  I  bequeth  my  best  horse  for  my  princi- 
pall. -1534  Mid.  138,  I  gyffe  and  bequethe  unto  the  vicar 
for  my  principall  accordynge  to  the  acte  of  parliament. 
1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Principal). .an  Heir-lome.  1895 
POLLOCK  &  M  AITLAKD  Eng.  Law  1 1.  n.  vi.  §  4.  361  There  are 
many  traces  of  local  customs  which  under  the  name  of 
1  principals '  or  '  heirlooms  ',  will  give  him  [the  heir-at-law] 
various  chattels,  not  merely  his  ancestor's  sword  and  hau- 
berk, but  the  best  chattel  of  every  different  kind,  the  best 
horse  (if  the  church  does  not  take  it)  and  the  best  ox,  the 
best  chair  and  the  best  table,  the  best  pan  and  the  best  pot. 

7.  Building.  A  principal  rafter  (see  A.  10)  ;  any 
one  of  the  rafters  upon  which  rest  the  purlins 
which  support  the  common  rafters.  Also  applied 
to  a  main  iron  girder. 

1448-9  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  10  The 
pilncipalles  shalbe..x  inch  thikwith  apurlyn  in  theMiddes 
from  one  principal!  to  a  nother.  1579  Ibid.  I.  310  Braces  to 
the  principals  eche  of  them  xij  foote  longe.  1624  A.  WOTTON 
Runnefr.  Rome  4  To  trie  how  every  tenant  and  mortuis  is 
fitted  each  to  other,  what  principals  are  too  weake,  which 
peeces  are  too  long.  1778  Phil.  Surv.  S.  Irel.  146  The 
remainder  they  lay  parallel  to  the  principals.  1860  [see 
A.  10].  1898  Ufestm.  Gaz.  25  Mar.  7/2  Four  massive  iron 
principals  (or  girders)  of  a  building  in  course  of  erection., 
fell  yesterday  afternoon. 

f  o.  An  upright  pillar  or  stem  having  branches 
to  bear  tapers  ;  formerly  used  on  a  *  hearse  *.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VIII  i  b,  A  curious  herse 
made  of  .ix.  principalles,  full  of  lightes.  ifi94  i'1  Coll.  Top. 
*  Gen.  (1837)  IV.  286  This  . .  Bishope  of  Norwiche  was 
buried  with  a  hearse  of  foure  pryncypales  or  vprightes. 
1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  vii.  II.  496  These  uprights  [of  a 
hearse  of  lights],  technically  called  '  principals  '. 

0.  The  original  sum  of  money  dealt  with  in  any 
transaction,  as  distinguished  from  any  later  accre- 
tions ;  the  sum  lent  or  invested  upon  which  interest 
is  paid  ;  the  capital  sum  as  distinguished  from  the 
interest ;  also,  capital  as  distinguished  from  income. 
(Cf.  A.  6). 


PRINCIPALITY. 

<  1390  EARL  or  MARCH  Let.  in  Rec.  Priory  Coldlngham 
(Surtees)  65  We  wylle  garre  rayse  till  us  alle  the  fermes  and 
the  profittes  of  Cofdynghatne,  quylle  we  be  assethit  als  wete 
for  owr  scathes  and  of  our  costages  as  of  our  principale. 
1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  w.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  T  viij  b, 
And  the  other  it  receyue  ouer  the  pryncypall  for  to  kepe  hym, 
&  to  recompense  hym  the  domage.  1571  Act  13  hits.  c.  8 
§  4  So  muche  as  shal  be  reserved  by  way  of  Usurie  above  the 
Principall  for  any  Money  so  to  be  lent.  1571  T.  WILSON 
Disc.  I'snrye  85.  1693  DRYDEM  Persius  vi.  159  Put  out  thy 
Principal . . :  Live  of  the  Use.  1718  1*.  SHERIDAN  Persius  vi. 
(1759)  93  But  you  have  broke  in  upon  the  Principal.  That 
I  dul  for  my  own  Use.  18*7  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  129 
The  sum  of  the  principal  and  its  interest  added  together,  is 
called  the  Amount.  1856  Settlement  in  Law  Rep.  (1908) 
i  Ch.  523  To  hold  as  well  the  capital  or  principal  of  the  said 
trust  funds  as  the  dividends,  interest  and  annual  income 
thereof  upon  the  usual  trusts  for  the  children  of  the  marriage. 
1868  M.  E.  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  14  It  will  facilitate  the  re- 
duction of  the  principal  of  the  National  Debt. 

fig.  1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  ccxiii,  I  Have  spent  my  life,  both 
interest  and  principal.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far fr.  Madding Cr. 
xli,  '  You'll  never  see  Fanny  Robin  no  more — use  nor 
principal — ma'am  .  'Why?1  'Because  she's  dead  in  the 
union '. 

10.  Falconry.  Each  of  the  two  principal  feathers 
in  each  wing  (the  two  outermost  primaries). 

1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  120  Then  cutte  off  some  part  of 
hir  two  principalles  in  each  wing.  1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's 
Skeph.  Cal.  Ep.  Ded.,  So  finally  flyeth  this  our  new  Poete, 
as  a  bird,  whose  principals  be  scarce  growen  out.  1677  N. 
Cox  Gentl*  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  186. 

11.  Mus.  f  a.  The  subject  of  a  fugue  or  other 
contrapuntal  piece,  as  distinguished  from  the  answer 
or  '  reply '.  Obs. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  jlfus.  105  The  first  [sort  of  double 
descant]  is,  when  the  principal!  (that  is  the  thing  as  it  is 
lirste  made)  and  the  replie..are  sung  changing  the  partes. 
1898  STAINER  &  BARKETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Principal 
(Old  Eng.),  the  subject  of  a  fugue,  the  answer  being  termed 
the  Reply. 

b.  An  organ-stop  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Open  Diapason,  but  an  octave  higher  in  pitch, 
t  Small  principal  (obs,),  a  similar  stop  two  octaves 
higher  than  the  open  diapason ;  now  cv\\e<\  fifteenth. 
Also,  with  qualification,  applied  to  other  stops  an 
octave  higher  than  the  ordinary  pitch,  as  Duldana 
Principal  (also  called  DULCET). 

In  German,  Principal  is  applied  to  the  Open  Diapason, 
and  (with  qualifications)  to  all  stops  of  the  same  quality,  of 
any  pitch  higher  or  lower. 

1613  Organ  Specif.  Worcester  Cathedra?,  The  particulars 
of  the  great  organ,  2  principals  of  mettal,  i  twelfth  of  mettal. 
f&id.)  In  the  chaire  organ,  i  principal  of  mettal,  i  flute  of 
wood,  i  smal  principal  or  fiftenth  of  mettal.  1776  HAWKINS 
Hist.  Mus.  IV.  i.  §  10.  46  The  simple  stops  are  the.. 
Principal,  .and  some  others.  1789  Organ  Specif.  Greenwich 
Hosp.  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  598/1  Swell  Organ.  Open 
Diapason.  Stopped  Diapason.  Dulciana.  Principal.  Dul. 
ciana  Principal.  1881  BROADHOUSE  Mns.  Acoustics  219  The 
principal  is  a  stop  of  four  feet  in  length. 

f  c.  A  kind  of  trumpet  used  in  the  orchestra  in 
the  time  of  Handel :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1881  W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  III.  32/1  Principal 
or  Prinzipale,  a  term  employed  in  many  ofHandel's  scores 
for  the  third  trumpet  part..  .It  is  obvious  that  whereas  the 
tromba.  .represented  the  old  small-bored  instrument  now 
obsolete,  ..the  Principal,  .more  nearly  resembled  the  modern 
large-bored  military  trumpet.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms t  Principal,  the  name  given  by  Handel 
to  the  third  trumpet  in  the  Dettingen  '  Te  Deum '. 

fC»  adv.  Principally,  chiefly;  in  the  chief  place. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2895  And  prinsipall  of  Parys  the  peputl 
dessiret,  Of  f>at  comly  to  Ken.  1456  in  Coventry  Leet  Bk. 
I  K.  E.  T.  S.)  288  Prince  Edwarde,  my  gostly  chylde,  whom  I 
love  principall.  1480  Newcastle  Merck.  Vent.  (Surtees)  I.  5 
Maires,  sherefts,  and  aldermen.. shall  go  princypall  in  the 
sayd  solemp  procession. 

Principality  (prinsipje'liti).  Forms  :  a.  4-5 
principalte,  (4  pry-,  5  -tee).  &.  4-6  princi- 
palite,  etc.  (with^  for  i\  also  5  -ete),  5-7  -allitie, 
6-7  -alitie,  (6  -ye),  6-  principality.  [ME. 

principalite,  principalte,  a.  OF.  principalite  (c  1 1 70 
in  Godef.)  dominion,  power  (in  mod.F.  principality 
headship  of  a  college) ;  also  principaltee  (1362  in 
Godef.  Compl.  and  in  AF.),  in  mod.F '.  principauU 
territory  of  a  prince ;  both  ad.  late  L.  principa- 
litat-em  the  first  place,  superiority,  in  med.L.  also 
the  authority  or  territory  of  a  prince,  f.  principal-is 
PRINCIPAL  a. :  see  -ITT.] 

1.  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  princi- 
pal ;  chief  place  or  rank;  pre-eminence.  Nowrar^. 

a.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  it.  iii.  (Skeat)  1. 12  For  right  as 
man  nalte  the  principalte  of  al  thing  vnder  his  beinge,  in 
the  masculyne  gender.  1:1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  85  po 
lymes  bat  han  principalte  in  mannes  body. 

ft.  c  1380  WVCLIF  w'ks.  (1880)  327  As  wine  hab  principalite 
to-fore  witt  of  mannes  soule.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
202/2  He  was  sayd  chief  by  reson  of  the  pryncipalyte  in 
prelacypn.  1576  HAKRR  Jeivell  of  Health  i6ob,  For  the 
recovering  of  memory,  defnesse,and  the  crampe.thisobtaineth 
principalitie.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  §  5.  191  The 
word  . .  signifieth  to  obtaine  principality,  or  to  prevaile. 
a  1677  MANTOH  Christ's  Eternal  Exist,  vi.  Wks.  1870  1. 468 
Christ  hath  the  primacy  of  order  and  the  principality  of 
influence.  1884  RUSKIN  St.  Mark's  Rest  x.  §  106  The 
heavenly  look  on  the  face  of  St.  Stephen  is  not  set  off  with 
raised  light,  or  opposed  shade,  or  principality  of  place. 

f  b.  That  which  is  principal ;  the  chief  point  or 
part.  Obs. 

1567  MAPLF.T  Gr.  Forest  29  b,  But  now  let  vs  heare  in  eche 
Plant  his  principalitie.  a  1619  FOTHFRBV  Atheom.  i,  xi.  f  5 
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(i6aa)  121  The  Atheist,  giuing  the  principalitie  of  his  lone 
and  seruice,  onely  to  himselfe. 

2.  The  position,  dignity,  or  dominion  of  a  prince 
or  chief  ruler  ;  sovereignty;  supreme  authority. 

a.  13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1673  Now  Is  alle  }>y  pryncipaltc 
past  at  ones.  1387  TRBVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  IV.  325  He 
brou3te  al  J>e  worlde  into  oon  principalte  and  lordschippe. 

fi.  01400*50  Alexander  2311  In  a  wrath  J»e  wale  tcynz 
swyth  Him  of  his  principalete  priued.  'fa  1500  Chester  PI, 
,\ii.  a  Now  by  my  soverayntie  I  sweare  and  principalitie 
that  1  beare.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Tit.  iii.  i  Pvt  them  in 
remembrance  that  they  be  subject  to  the  Principalities  (1881 
K.  V.  rulers]  &  powers.  1580  COOPER  Admon.  157  At  the 
beginning. . ,  all  men  were  alike,  there  was  no  principalitie. 
16^3  PRYNNK  Sen).  Power  Part.  \.  (ed.  2)  93  If  a  Royall 
Pnncipalily  be  thus  instituted,  as  it  is  in  the  proper  pleasure 
and  power  of  the  people  to  ordaine.  i6pa  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Milton's  Dtf.  Pop.  ii.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VIII.  65  Tosephus. . 
calls  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  a  Theocracy, 
because  the  principality  was  in  God  only.  1737  WHISTON 
Josfphus^  Antiq.  xiit.  viii.  8  2  The  first  year  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Hyrcanus.  1878-63  VILLARI  Life  <V  Times  Machia* 
velli  (1892)  II.  it.  iv.  180  He  then  goes  on  to  treat  of  the 
civil  principality. 

b.  With  possessive,  as  a  title,  nonce-nse. 

1828  SCOTT  F,  M.  Perth  xvi,  May  it  please  your  honour— 
I  mean  your  principality. 

c.  Princely  action  or  behaviour,  nonce-use. 
1819  BYRON  Let,  to  Murray  Wks.  (1846)  572/1  It  was  a 

very  noble  piece  of  principality. 

3.  The  sovereignty,  rule,  or  government  of  the 
prince  of  a  small  or  dependent  state. 

1459  Roils  of  Parlt.  V.  363/1  Offices,  perteynyng  to  the 
said  Principaltee  and  Duchie  [of  Cornwall].  1485  Ibid. 
VI.  350/1  Auditour  of  the  Principalite  of  Norlhwales.  1584 
POWF.L  Lloytfs  Cambria  C  j,  The  beginning  of  the  Princi- 
palitie..of  Wales,  a  tin  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  i. 
(1728)  119  Caranus  ana  Perdiccas  ..  erected  small  princi- 
palities in  Macedonia.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873) 
II.  i.  iv.  176  China  was  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  a 
numberof  petty  principalities.  1897  Daily  AV?iw  25  Mar.  5/4 
The  proposed  Principality  of  Crete  under  Prince  George. 

4.  A  region   or  state  ruled  by  a  prince.     The 
Principality ',  a  familiar  designation  of  Wales. 

« 1400-50  Alexander  1737  |>e  prouynce  &  principalte  [v.r. 
prtncipalite)  of  Persye  la  graunt  1599  WYRLEY  Artnoriet 
Chandosfo  He  safely  went  his  way  The  principalitie  through 
I  him  conuay.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin,  i.  275  Vpon  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  and  the  seuerall  principalities  thereof.  1705 
ADOISON  Italy  8  On  the  Promontory  ..  was  formerly  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  Monoecus,  which  still  gives  the  Name  lo 
this  small  Principality  [Monaco].  1838  Murray's  Handbk. 
JV.GfTM.331  Paderborn..  formerly  capital  of  an  ecclesiastical 
principality,  and  seat  of  a  University.  1889  GRETTON 
Memory's  Hnrkb.  189  Of  your  fashionable  sea-bathing 
resorts,  the  Principality  boasts  a  pair— Tenby  and  Aberyst- 
with.  1905  U'hitaker's  Aim.  617  Samos...A  principality 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  more  or  less  independent. 

6.  A  spiritual  being  (good  or  evil)  of  a  high  order ; 
spec,  in//.,  in  mediaeval  angelology,  one  of  the  nine 
orders  of  angels  (see  ORDER  sb.  5) ,  which  has  been 
variously  reckoned  as  the  seventh,  fifth,  or  fourth. 
(Representing  L.  priiuipatus,  Gr.  <Jpxai/-  1°  tne 
Dionysian  hierarchy,  d/>xa*  were  the  seventh  order.) 

This  use  is  founded  mainly  on  passages  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  »n  which  opx*f  'rule,  ruler  ,  has  been  taken  to  refer 
to  a  spiritual  power.  (In  the  Bible  of  1611,  principality 
renders  «p\>j  seven  times ;  in  five  of  these  the  Vulgate  has 
frinctfiitus,  in  two  (Eph.  yi.  12,  Tit.  iii.  i)  principes 
Jprinces  '.  The  Revised  version  has  in  Eph.  i.  21,  rule  ;  in 
Tit.  iii.  i,  rulers  :  cf.  1560  in  sense  2.) 

[1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Efh,\\.  12  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  [1557  Rulers), 
against  powers,  and  against  the  worldlie  gouernours.  — 
Col.  i.  16  By  him  were  all  things  created,  which  are  in 
heauen,  and  which  are  in  earth,  .whether  they  be  Thrones, 
or  Dominions,  or  Principalities,  or  Powers  [1534  TINDALE  to 
1557  Geneva,  maieste  or  lordshippe,  ether  rule  or  power].) 

ifiai  BURTON  Anat.  Met.  i.  ii.  i.  ii.  (1651)  45  Plato.. made 
nine  kindes  of  [spirits],  first  God,  secondly  Ideae,  3  Intelli- 
gences, 4  Arch- Angels,  5  Angels,  6  Devils,  7  Heroes,  8  Princi- 
palities, 9  Princes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  447  In  th' 
assembly  next  upstood  Nisroc,  of  Principalities  the  prime. 
1756  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints  8  May  II.  317  The  fathers 
from  the  sacred  oracles  distinguish  nine  Orders  of  these  holy 
spirits,  namely  the  Seraphims,  Cherubims  and  Thrones; 
Dominations,  Principalities  and  Powers;  Virtues,  Arch- 
angels  and  Angels.  1839  CHARLOTTE  ELLIOTT  /r>«m, 
'  Christian^  seek  not  yet  repose '  ii,  Principalities  and  Powers, 
Mustering  their  unseen  array,  Wait  for  thine  unguarded 
hours 

6.  The  office  of  principal  of  a  college,  university, 
etc.;  principalship.  Now  rare.  (In  quot.  1641 
applied  to  tne  lordship  or  presidency  of  a  colony.) 

[1423  Act  2  Hen,  VI*  c,  8  §  i  Qtts  ne  preignent  sur  eux  la 
principalte  dascun  Sale  ou  Hostel}.]  1641  in  E.  Hazard 
Hist.  Coll.  (1792)  I.  474  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  Knight 
Lord  of  the  Province  of  Maine.,  in  the  second  yeare  of  my 
Principallity  in  Newe  England.  «66o  WOOD  Life  Dec. 
(O.H.  S.)  I.  363  First,  the  principality  of  Jesus;  then,  the 
presidentship  of  Trinity  College.  1691  —  Ath,  Oxon.  I. 
148  In  1546  he  was  made  Principal  of  St.  Maries  Hall,,  .in 
1550  he  resign'd  his  Principality.  J7«  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.H.S.)  III.  460  No  body  to  have  two  Principalities  at  the 
same  time.  1855  *-*•  HILL  (////*)  The  Right  of  Appointment 
to  the  Principality  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  a  i88a  SIR  R. 
CHRISTISON  Life  (1885)  I.  428  The  principality  of  a  small 
University  like  that  of  St.  Andrews. 

Principally  (prrnsipali),  adv.  [f.  PRINCIPAL 
a.  +  -LY  ^.] 

1.  In  the  chief  place ;  as  the  chief  thing  concerned ; 
chiefly,  mainly,  above  all. 

1340  Ayenb.  26  J>o  bj-eb  fole  ypocrites,  bet..doj>  manic 
penonces, . .  principalliche,  uor  be  los  [  =s  fame]  of  be  wordle. 


PRINCIPATE. 


.  . 

\sc,  of  gropyng].  .is  prynrypally  in  he  palme  of  J>e  hondc* 
and  in  soles  of  ^c  fete,  c  1440  Gtsta  Rom.  Ii.  329  (Add.  MS.) 
Pryncipally  and  before  all  thyng  he  oweth  lo  take  a  way 
toward  his  owne  countre.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Tn-as.  /•>-. 
Tongt  Prittfipalentcnt,  chiefly,  especially,  principally.  1614 
DK.  BUCKHM.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lilt.  Ser.  i.  III.  180  Kor  manie 
waightie  considerations,  but  principally  this.  1677  DRYDEM 
Atoi.  Heroic  Potlry  *  £si.  (Ker)  I.  179  They  wholly  mis- 
take the  nature  of  criticism,  who  think  its  business  is  princi- 
pally to  find  fault,  a  1745  SWIFT  (j.).  What  I  principally 
insist  on,  is  due  execution.  187*  KUSKIN  Eagle's  N.  iii.  f  41 
My  steady  habit  of  always  looking  for  the  subject  principally, 
and  for  the  art  only  as  the  means  of  expressing  it. 

fb.  In  the  way  of  main  division  ;  primarily.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  50  peruore  him  to-tlclb  be  like  zenne  in  tuo 
deles  prmcipalliche.  1340  HAMPOLR  Pr.  Cense,  433  Alle 
mans  lyfe  casten  may  be,  Principaly,  in  bis  partes  thre  .  . 
Bygynnyng,  midward,  and  endyng. 

t  C.  In  the  first  place  ;  in  the  first  instance  ; 
originally,  primarily,  fundamentally  ;  at  first.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sil.  Wks.  II.  01  His  lore  is  not  his,  for  it  is 
not  principal!  his  but  it  is  Goddis  bat  sent  him.  c  14*5 
Cursor  M.  880  (Trin.)  Of  |>is  gull  here  Is  she  to  wile  bat  is 
my  fere..  For  principaly  she  bed  hit  me.  a  1551  LFLAND 
/tin.  I.  8  Ruines  of  a  very  large  Hermitage  andprincipally 
well  buildid  but  a  late  discoverid  and  suppressid. 

t  2.  In  a  special  or  marked  degree  ;  above  or 
beyond  the  rest,  above  all  ;  especially.  Obs. 

1377  LANGU  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  104  Of  pompe  and  of  pruvde 
be  parchemyn  decorreth,  And  principaliche  of  alle  peple  but 
pei  be  pore  of  herte.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ciritrr.  184  If  bou 
wolt  worche  more  stronglich.  .,  and  principaly  if  he  be 
a  riche  man.  c  I4&9CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aytnmi  iv.  121  Whan 
she  sawe  theym  so  blacke  and  soo  hidous,  and  pryncypally 
Reynawde.  1560  tr.  Fisker*s  Gottlyf  Treat.  Prayer  1)  vj  b, 
There  be  three  sortes  of  fruites  principallye  growyng  vnto 
man  by  prayer.  1647  SALTMARSH  Sparkles  CVar?  (  1  847)  89 
To  administer  Peace  and  Judgment  to  the  world,  .and  more 
principally  to  his  people  in  the  flesh. 

3.  For  the  most  part  ;  in  most  cases  ;  in  the 
main;  mostly. 

183*  DK  LA  BECHE  Gttol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  331  Camerated 
shells..  have  been  principally  discovered  in  these  rocks  ot' 
central  Italy.  1845  M'CuLLOCH  Tajcatimn.  xii.  (1852)388 
Those  who  subsist  wholly  or  principally  on  incomes  derived 
from  the  state  or  from  taxes.  l8«8  I.OCKYF.R  Klein.  Aslron. 
vii.  (1870)  268  The  astronomer,  to  make  observations  on  his 
sphere  of  observation  merely,  makes  use  principally  either 
of  a  sextant  or  an  altazimuth. 

Prrncipalness.  rare.  [f.  PRINCIPAL  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  principal. 

1530  PALSCR.  258/2  Principalnesse,  principaliti.  1668 
WILKISS  Real  Char.  35  Degrees  of  Being  or  Causality, 
whether  superior  and  before  ail  others,  or  inferior,  and  after 
some  others.  Principalness.  1856  RI-SKIN  Hfoti.  Paint. 
111.  IV.  xiv.  §  15  Principalness  of  delight  in  human  beauty. 

Principalship  (pri-nsipaljip).  [f.  PRINCIPAL 
sb.  +  -SHIP.]  The  office  of  principal,  the  headship 
(of  a  college,  etc.). 

1^93  NASNE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  161  A  great  office  is  not  so 
gainful,  as  the  principalship  of  a  Colledge  of  Curtizans. 
1707  HEARNE  Collect.  12  July  (O.H.S.)  II.  25  Dr.  Hudson's 
chances  of  the  Principalship  are  small.  1865  Pali  Mall  (i. 
No.  208.  6/1  The  principalship  of  the  Theological  College. 

Ptincipate  (pri-nsip.'t),  sb.  Also  4-6  with_y 
for  i;  /3.  4-7  -at.  [ad.  L.  principal-us  the  first 
place,  pre-eminence,  esp.  in  the  army  or  state,  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief,  rule,  sovereignty  ;  in 
eccl.  L.  the  hosts  of  angels,  good  or  bad,  f. 
princeps,  princip-:  see  PRINCE  sb.  and  -ATE'. 
With  the  obs.  form  principal,  cf.  F.  principal 
(i3thc.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.'] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of,  or  as  of,  a  prince  or 
ruler  ;  supreme  position  or  power  ;  supremacy,  pri- 
macy, headship,  pre-eminence:  =  PRINCIPALITY  i, 
i.  Now  rare. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xlvi.  i  He  made  folke  sugel 
til  vs.  .pis  principle  has  nane  bot  Italy  men.  138*  WYCLIF 
Epk.  i.  2t  Aboue  ech  principal  [gloss  or  power  of  princes), 
and  potestate,  and  vertu  and  lordschiping.  1387  TRE 
VISA  Higde*  (Rolls)  II.  317  Oon  schulde  be  i-bore  of  be 
Hebrewes  bat  schulde  here  adoun  be  principal  of  Egypt, 
and  arere  be  kynde  of  Israel.  Ibid.  VIII.  291  Kyng 
Edward  Jaf  his  sone  Edward  be  principate  of  Wales  and 
be  erldom  of  Chestre.  1398  —  Batik.  De  P.  R.  v.  ii. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  Amonge  all  be  uttir  membris  of  be  body 
.  .  be  heed  hab  be  beste  principate  [orig.  ootiiuns  frincifa- 
tum].  1483  CAXTON  Cola.  Leg.  233/2  fhe  cyte  the  whiche 
helde  the  pryncipate  of  the  other  citees  in  Italre.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  286  They  proudely  denye  that  the  Romane 
churche  obte>-neth  the  principate  and  preeminent  autoritie 
of  all  other.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  F.xg.  xvi.  ci.  (1612)  399  And 
Rees  thus  slaine  the  Principate  of  South-Wales  so  was  done. 
a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fl-  Mo*,  iv.  (1642)  255  Thus  ended 
..the  Dukedome,  or  Principate  of  the  Maccabees,  a  1677 
BARROW  Pope's  Sxprem.  I  (1687)  59  That  under  two  meta- 
phors the  principate  of  the  whole  Church  was  promised.  1901 
W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Apr.  246  As  yet  Ephesus  had 
no  principate  in  the  Church  except  what  it  derived  from  its 
own  character  and  conduct. 

b.  Rom.  Hist.  The  rule  of  the  PRINCKPS;  the 
imperial  power  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  while 
some  of  the  republican  forms  were  still  retained; 
the  period  of  rule  of  a  princeps. 

(The  L.  Princifatus  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  the  re.f 
Tiberius  and  of  Nero  !  and'  is  also  used  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius.)    Quot.  1862  shows  the  earlier  opinion  that  the 
title  stood  for  princeps  senatxs  :  see  Note  to  PRINCEPS. 

1861  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  \1.  liv.  466  In  the 
emperor's  principate  or  first  place  in  the  senate  they  fuPy 
acquiesced.  187$  —  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  Iviii.  (1877)  464  The 
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principatc  of  Claudius  had  been,  on  the  whole  a  period  of 
general  prosperity.  1893  BURY  Hist.  Rom.  Emp.  u.  15  .1  he 
Empire  as  constituted  by  Augustus  is  often  called  the  Princ  - 
pate,  as  opposed  to  the  absolute  monarchy  into  wn  ch 
developed  "  a  later  stage. . .  §  3  According  to  constitutional 
theory,  the  state  was  still  governed  under  the  Prmcipate  by 
the  senate  and  people.  1000  T.  HODGKIN  in  Pilot  7  July 
n/r  The  '  Principals  '  as  it  Js7,ow  usual  to  style  the  supreme 
power  held  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

+  2    =  PRINCIPALITY  5.  Obs. 

Fn82  WYCLIF  Rom.  viii.  38  Nether  angels,  nether  prynci- 
patfs,  nether  virtutes,  nether  potestatis,  ..may  departevsfro 
The  charite  of  God.]  1483  CAXTON  Gold  Leg.  255  b/2  The 
Angels  were  glad,  tharchangelsemoyed,  The  1  hrones  songen, 
Thi  domynacyons  maden  melodye,  The  pryncypates  arrno- 
nvsed  The  polestates  harped,  Cherubyn  and  Seraphyn 
songen  louynges  and  preysynges.  156*  Pasquine  m  a 
Traunce  73  Euen  as  a  man  woulde  saye  Angels,  Arch- 
angels.  Thrones,  Dominations,  Principates.  1635  HF.YWOOD 
Hierarch.  iv.  194  In  the  third  order  Principates  are  plac  t ; 
Next  them,  Arch-Angels. 

f3.  A  person  having  the  chief  position  or  pre- 
eminence ;  a  chief,  a  prince.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr,  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  iii.  93  Seynt  Powle 
claymed  by  the  deth  that  he  suffred  the  Aureole  of  martirs, 
.  he  must  also  as  one  chyef  and  pryncipate  were  also  the 
aureole  of  prechours.  1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake 
(1881)  28  Fettring  with  golden  chaines  their  principates,  And 
leading  captive  Spaines  chief  potentates.  1651  BIGGS  New 
Disp.  §  31  His  ambition  to  be  Principate  in  Physick. 

4.  A  state,  territory,  or  community  ruled  by  a 
prince  or  petty  king  :  =  PRINCIPALITY  4. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  xci.  67  This  Hengiste  and  all  the 
other  Saxons  whiche  ruled  the  .vii.  pryncipates  of  Brytayne 
..are  called  of  moste  wryters  Reguli.  1529  RASTF.I.L 
Pastyme,  Hist.  Brit.  (1811)  112  [They]  rulyd  loyntly  the 
princypat  of  West  Saxons,  c  1570  SIR  H.  GILBERT  Q.  Elm. 
Achad.  (E.E.T.  S.)  3  All  monarchies  and  best  knowen 
Common  weales  or  principates  that  both  haue  bene  and  are. 
1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  n.  (1682)  9  There  is  reckoned  one 
Principate,  10  Earldoms,  12  Peerdoms  or  Pairries.  1884 
J.  J.  REIN  Japan  i.  7  The  Riukiu.. constituted  until  lately 
a  separate  principate  or  Han. 

t  Pri-ncipate,  v.  Ol>s.  rare.  Erroneous  variant 
of  PEINCIPIATE  v. 

c  1650  Don  Bellianis  47  Is  it  possible,  .that  Don  Bellianis 
should  with  such  glory  principate  his  haughty  deeds  of 
Chivalry?  111677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  vi.  344  The 
Things  or  Effects  principated  or  effected  by  this  intelligent 
active  Principle. 

t  Principatie.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  principal-us 
PRINCIPATE  sb.  +  -T  ;  peril,  error  for  principacy : 
see  -ACT  3.]  =  PRINCIPALITY,  PRINCIPATE. 

1677  GALECV/.  Getitilesll.w.  187  Arche, a  Prince,  Princi- 
patie  or  Governement. . .  Rom.  8. 38.  ap\o.i  is  taken  for  Princi- 
paties. 

t  Principe.  Obs.  [a.  F.  principe  (i/jth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L. principi-nm  a  beginning.] 
=  PRINCIPLE  sb.  7,  3. 

1649  J^"'  TAYLOR  A  pal.  Liturgy  §  99  Such  as  must  be  one 
in  the  principe,  and  diffused  in  the  execution.  1669  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  \.  l.  i.  2  God.. being  the  first  principe,  and  last 
end  of  al  things.  Ibid.  4  The  effective,  productive  principe 
of  al  that  wisdome,  and  truth. 

||  Prinoipia,  L.  pi.  of  PRINCIPICM. 
t  Priiici'pial, «.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  \^.  principi-um 
a   beginning  +  -Al :    cf.  L.  principial-is   existing 
from  the  beginning,  original.]     Standing  at  the 
beginning;  initial. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,Prophecies  (Arb.)  537  The  Princes,  .which 
had  the  Principiall  Letters,  of  that  Word  Hempe  (which  were 
Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  Elizabeth).  1626  —  Sylva 
i  251  There  are  Letters,  that  an  Eccho  will  hardly  expresse ; 
as  S,  for  one ;  Especially  being  Principiall  in  a  Word. 
Principiant  (prinsi'piant),  a.  and  sb.  [a. 
obs.  F.  principiant,  pr.  pple.  (also  used  as  sb.)  of 
principier(\$\  in  Godef.),  ad.  late  L.  principiare: 
see  PMINCIPIATE  v.  and  -ANT.] 

t  A.  adj.  Constituting  the  beginning  or  source 
of  something ;  originating ;  primary.  Obs. 

,2  1615  DONNE  Ess.  (1651)  109  It  consists  not  of  the  chief 
and  principiant  parts.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  (I*), 
There  are  some  principiant  and  mother  sins  pregnant  with 
mischief  of  a  progressive  nature.  1675  R.  BURTHOGGE 
Causa  Dei  244  A  Paternal  is  a  Generative  or  Principiant 
Monad,  and  so  is  this,  for  he  begetteth  or  Principleth  the 
Number  next  in  Nature,  and  that  is  Two. 

B.  sb.  fl.  A  beginner,  a  novice.  Obs.  [Cf.  It. 
principiante.] 

1629  SHIRLEY  Grateful  S.  in.  iv,  Do  you  think  that  I  have 
not  wit  to  distinguish  a  principiant  in  vice  from  a  graduate  ? 
2.  Math.  (See  quot.) 

1887  SYLVESTER  in  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Math.  IX.  20  Instead  of 
the  cumbrous  terms  Projective  Reciprocants  or  Differential 
Invariants,  it  is  better  to  use  the  single  word  Principiants  to 
denominate  that  crowning  class  or  order  of  Reciprocants 
which  remain  to  a  factor  pres,  unaltered  foranyhomographic 
substitutions  impressed  on  the  variables. 

t  Princi-piate,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad. 
late  L.  principiatus,  pa.  pple.  o( principiare  :  see 
next.]  a.  adj.  Properly,  Originated,  initiated  ;  but 
in  qnot.  1661  used  as  =  Constituting  the  beginning, 
origin,  or  source ;  original,  b.  sb.  See  quot.  1694. 
1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  iv.  27  Our  eyes,  that  see 
other  things,  see  not  themselves :  And  those  principiate 
foundations  of  knowledge  are  themselvs  unknown.  1694 
R.  BURTHOGGE  Reason  lot  Of  Substances  some  are  Prin- 
ciples, some  Principiates. . .  By  Principiates  (give  me  leave 
to  make  an  English  word  of  one  not  very  good  Latin)  I 
mean  _substances  that  are  caused  or  composed  of  Principles. 
Principles  make,  Principiates  are  made  to  be. 
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xi.  2  Doubting  sad  end  of  principle  unsound.  1674  EvRLVM 
Navig.  ff  Commerce  §  20.  46  From  how  small  a  principle 
she  had  spread.  Ibid.  §  21.  47  Kichlieu.. by.  .Improving 
their  Ports  and  Magazines,  has.. given  Principle  to  no  in- 
considerable Navy. 

f2.  That  from  which  something  takes  its  rise, 
originates,  or  is  derived ;  a  source  ;  the  root  (of  a 
word).  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  3). 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  xxviii.  i  Siluer  hath  the  principlis  [1388 
bigynnyngis;  Vulg./77«c#m]  of  his  veynes.  1628  COKE  On 
Litt.  294  \,,En  Attaint.  Attincta,  is  a  Writ  that  lyeth  where 
a  false  Verdict  in  Court  of  Record  vpon  an  Issue  ioyned  by 
the  parties  is  giuen. .  .And  is  deriued  of  the  principle  Tinctus, 
or  Attinctus,  for  that  if  the  petty  lury  be  attainted  of  a 
false  Oath,  they  are  stained  with  periury.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.n.  Disc.  vi.  14  Jesus.. is  the  principle,  and  he 
is  the  promoter,  he  begins  our  faith  in  revelations,  and 
perfects  it  in  commandments.  1697  DKYDF.N  Virg.  Georg. 
n.  17  With  Osiers  thus  the  Banks  of  Brooks  abound,  Sprung 
from  the  watry  Genius  of  the  Ground :  From  the  same 
Principles  grey  Willows  come. 

3.  In  generalized  sense  :    A  fundamental  source 

'rincipiat-,  ppl.  stem'of  principiare  (see  PKINCI-  from  which  something  proceeds;  a  primary  element, 
IATE  ».)  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality  of  '  princi-  force,  or  law  which  produces  or  determines  par- 
tiating';  originative,  initiative.  ticular  results;  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the 

existence  of  something  depends;  cause,  in  the 
widest  sense. 
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•I  Princi'piate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  principi- 
are to  begin  (f.  principi-nm  a  beginning)  + -ATE  •*.] 
trans.  To  cause  to  begin  ;  to  originate,  initiate. 

1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia  4  Some  parts  might  have  bene 
found  fit  for  the  Indian  Nauigation,  then  pnncipiated  in 
Holland,  and  muttered  of  in  England.  1607  J.  SERGEANT 
Solid  Pliilos.  218  The  Soul,  by  reason  of  her  Potential 
State  here,  cannot  principiate  any  Bodily  Action. 

Principiation  (prinsipiKi'Jan).  rare.  [ad. 
med.L.  principiatio  (01250  Albertus  Magnus  De 
Prsedic.  4.  i),  n.  of  action  f.  principiare  :  see  prec.] 

1 1.  Reduction  to  '  principles '  or  elements  ;  de- 
composition or  analysis  of  a  substance.  Obs. 

«i62«  BACON  Phys.  Rent.  Wks.  1879  I.  244/1  The  third 
is  the  separating  of  any  metal  into  its  original  or  materia 
prima,  or  element,.. which  work  we  will  call  principiation. 

2.  Logic.  The  process  of  deriving  a  general 
principle,  as  by  induction. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

t  Princi'piative,  a.  Ols.  rare.     [f.  Jate  L. 
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1651  BIGGES  Nem  Disp.  §  160  Its  grand  principiative  funda- 
mina.  1662  STANLEY  Hist.Philos.,Chaldaic(^o\)  18/2  They 
. .  assert  a  Principiative  Son  from  the  Solar  Fountain,  and 
Archangelical,  and  the  Fountain  of  Sense.  1662  J.  CHANDLER 
fan  Helmont's  Oriat.  40  To  know  by  a  Syllogisme,  cannot 
be  an  intellectual  essentiall,  as  neither  a  principiative  thing, 
or  from  a  former  cause. 

II  Principium  (prinsi'pium).  PI.  princrpia. 
[L.  principium  beginning,  origin,  source,  first 
place;  in  pi.  front  (of  an  army),  staff,  general's 
quarters,  also  foundations,  elements ;  f.  princeps, 
prindp-em  first  in  time  or  order  :  see  PRINCE.] 

1.  Beginning,   commencement ;    origin,  source ; 
first  principle,  element ;  fundamental  truth,  etc.  : 
=  PRINCIPLE  sb.  in  various  senses. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  138  The  doctrine  of 
the  Catholike  Church,  consists  of  three  speciall  principia 
or  causes.  1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  43  Tne  matter  is  the 
principium  of  individuation,  saith  Thomas.  [See  INDI- 
VIDUATION  i.]  Ibid.  281  The  principium  of  a  demonstration 
is  an  immediate  proposition,  viz.  that  hath  none  before  it. 
a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Kef.  (Arb.)  34,  I  have  noted  the 
causes  or  principia  of  the  Warres  following,  a  1679  T. 
GOODWIN  Christ  Mediator  n.  vi,  God  is  the  friiuifiulu 
of  subsistence  to  all.  1693  tr.  niancards  1'hys.  Diet.  (ed.  2), 
F.lemenia,  or  Principia,  are  the  Simplest  Bodies  that  can 
be.  ..There  are  Five  Elements,  Spirit,  Salt,  Sulphur,  Water 
and  Earth.  1796  Z.  MACAUI.AY  in  Life  A>  Lett.  vi.  (1900)  173 
Useful  productions,  containing  the  principia  of  religious 
knowledge.  01871  GROTE  F.th.  Fragm.  v.  (1876)  130  Not 
able  to  imbibe  even  the  principia  of  ethical  reasoning. 

b.  pi.  Principia  :  The  common  abbreviation  of 
the  title  of  a  famous  work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
setting  forth  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
or  physics. 

[1687  NEWTON  (.title)  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia 
Mathematical  1727  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Projectile,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  shews,  in  \t\f,principia,  that  [etc.].  1878  HARE 
Walks  in  Land.  II.  ii.  76  The 'Principia',  which  occupies  the 
same  position  to  philosophy  as  the  Bible  does  to  religion. 

2.  In  the   mediaeval   University,    a.    A   public 
lecture  or  disputation  by  which  a  Bachelor  in  any 
faculty,  who  had  received  the  Chancellor's  licence, 
entered  upon  his  functions,  and  became  an  actual 
Master  or  Doctor,   with  certain  ceremonies,      b. 
Also  applied  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in  the  Theo- 
logical  Faculty,  to  the   disputation  by  which  a 
student  became  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  to  the 
discourse  upon  some  theological  problem  which 
the  B.D.  at  a  later  stage,  as  a  Sententiarius,  was 
required  to  deliver  before  beginning  his  course  of 
lectures  on  each  of  the  four  books  of  the  Sentential 
of  Peter  the  Lombard. 

In  sense  a,  also  called  Inception ;  the  day  on  which  this 
took  place  is  still  called  at  Cambridge  and  in  some  American 
universities  '  the  Commencement '  (at  Oxford  '  the  Act '). 

1895  RASHDALL  Univers.  Europe  Middle  Ages  I.  150, 
229,  465,  466. 

3.  Rom.  Antiq.  (pi.}  The  general's  quarters  in 
a  camp. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  in.  xiii.  (1591)  121  They  only 
of  the  conspiracie  might  assemble  themselues^in  the  Prin- 
cipia. 1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vn.  257  In  the  verie  Principia, 
yea  and  within  the  quarter  of  the  L.  Generall  his  pavilion, 
were  heard  confused  speeches. 

Principle  (pri-nsip'l),  s/>.  Also  4-6  with  y 
for  i ;  6  pryncypull.  [ad.  F.  principe  (Oresme 
c  1380),  or  f.  L.  principium  (see  above)  ;  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  manciple,  participle,  L.  mancipium, 
participium,  there  being  app.  in  this  case  no  OF. 
form  in  -pie.']  In  various  senses  often  emphasized 
by  prefixingjfrj/. 

I.  Origin,  source ;  source  of  action. 

fl.  Beginning,  rise,  commencement;  fountain- 
head  ;  original  or  initial  state.  (Also  in//.) 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  203  Knyghthood  in 
Grece  and  Troye  the  Cit£  Took  hys  principlys,  and  next  in 
Rome  toun.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  105  The  begyn- 
nenges  of  that  water  callede  Tiberiades,  and  of  the  water 
off  Tordan,  whiche  haue  their  originalle  principle  at  the 
foote  of  the  mownte  callede  Libanus.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Nevje  fnd.  (Arb.)  9  R_eason  vsing  sense,  taketn  his  principles 
and  fyrst  sedes  of  thinges  sensyblr.  1596  SPENSF.R  F.  (5.  v. 


nuiak  ai.ua*,. 

1413  Pilgr.  Smvlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxviii.  74  Nothyng 
cometh  of  noujt,  that  is  to  seye,  withoute  a  begynner,  but 
a  cause  and  pryncyple  ther  must  nedes  be.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12  Certeynly  grace  is  in  man  y«  chefe 
principle  of  meryte.  a  1620  J.  DYKE  Worthy  Commun.  To 
Rdr.,  Man  in  his  first  estate  had  in  himselfe  a  principle  of 
life.  1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  n.  i.  35  For  the  performance 
of  this  Work,  a  Vital  or  Directive  Principle  seemeth..to  be 
assistant  to  the  Corporeal.  1704  SWIFT  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit 
ii.  F  i  Those  Idolaters  adore  two  Principles ;  the  Principle 
of  Good,  and  that  of  Evil.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl. 
i.  §  2  note,  The  word  principle . .  is  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  conceived  to  serve  as  a  foundation  or  beginning  to  any 
series  of  operations.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  134 
Electricity,  .for  a  time,  reigned  as  the  vital  principle,  by 
which  'the  decrees  of  the  understanding,  and  the  dictates 
of  the  will  were  conveyed  from  the  organs  of  the  brain  to 
tlie  obedient  member  of  the  body'.  1871  BLACKIF.  Four 
Phases  i.  20  Thales  said  that  the  first  principle  of  all  things 
was  water. 

4.  An  original  or  native  tendency  or  faculty ; 
a  natural  or  innate  disposition  ;  a  fundamental 
quality  which  constitutes  the  source  of  action. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  479  Of  verray  wommanly  be- 
nignj'tee  That  nature  in  youre  principles  hath  yset.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  136  A  man.,  who  hath  no  in  ward  principle 
of  skill  to  enable  him,  in  comparison  of  a  skilfull  workeman. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.,  Penalties  %  Forfeit,  n  ij, 
Out  of  a  Principle  of  good  will  I  have  to  you.  1711  BUD- 
CELL  Sped.  No.  116  Ti  Every  Man  has  such  an  active 
Principle  in  him,  that  he  will  find  out  something  to  employ 
himself  upon.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Max  ii.  53  Two  Principles 
in  human  nature  reign  ;  Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Reason,  to 
restrain.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  201  They,  from  a 
principle  of  instinct,  affix  themselves  to  her  teats.  1823 
SCORESBY  jrnl.  IVhale  Fish.  75  Several  of  them  followed 
the  ship,  and  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  a  principle  of 
curiosity.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  229  The  com. 
parison  of  sensations  with  one  another  implies  a  principle 
which  is  above  sensation. 

II.  Fundamental  truth,  law,  or  motive  force. 

6.  A  fundamental  truth  or  proposition,  on  which 
many  others  depend  ;  a  primary  truth  comprehend- 
ing, or  forming  the  basis  of,  various  subordinate 
truths;  a  general  statement  or  tenet  forming  the 
(or  a)  ground  of,  or  held  to  be  essential  to,  a  system 
of  thought  or  belief;  a  fundamental  assumption 
forming  the  basis  of  a  chain  of  reasoning. 

t  Craving  of  the  principle  (quot,  1587):  begging  of  the 
question,  petitio  principii. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  200  The  bridde  manere  of 
errour  bat  fallib  in  mannes  iugement  is  falceheed  of  here 
prynciple  bat  bei  grounden  hem  on.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  251  Plato  afterward  made  bat  art  [of  logic] 
more,  and  fonde  berynne  meny  principles  and  rules.  1538 
STARKEY  England  \.  \.  16  Thys  law  ys  the  ground  and  end 
of  the  other,  to  the  wych  hyt  must  euer  be  referryd,  non 
other  wyse  then  the  conclusyonys  of  artys  mathematical  are 
euer  referryd  to  theyr  pryncypullys.  1387  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  ix.  (1617)  132  Is  not  this  a  setting  downe  of  that 
thing  for  a  ground,  which.. resteth  to  be  prooued,  and  (to 
speake  after  his  owne  maner)  a  crauing  of  the  principle? 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  cj,  Hence  wil  unavoidable 
follow  some  other  Principles  of  the  ever-to-be-admired  Des- 
Cartes.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  III.  §  i  Principles  at  other 
times  are  supposed  to  be  certain  fundamental  Theorems  in 


1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  488  tirst  principles, 
they  appear  certain,  should  be  carefully  considered. 

b.  Physics,  etc.  A  highly  general  or  inclusive 

theorem  or  'law',admittingof  verynumerousspecial 

applications,  or  exemplified  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

Often  named  after  the  discoverer,  as  the  Archimedean 


hydrostatics).    Cf.  LAW  si.1  17  c. 

1710  J.  CLARKE  Rohault's  Nat.  Phil.  (1729}  I-  85  From 
this  Principle  (that  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces],  the 
Method  of  explaining  the  Forces  of  the  Mechamck  Powers 
.  .may  excellently  well  be  deduced.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess. 
Probab.  49  Principle  II.  The  probability  of  any  number  of 
independent  events  all  happening  together,  is  the  product 
of  their  several  probabilities. 

6.  A    fundamental   quality    or    attribute    which 


PRINCIPLE. 

determines  the  nature  of  something ;  essential 
characteristic  or  character ;  essence. 

1662  GP.RBIER  Prfnc.  i  The  three  chief  Principles  of  Magni. 
ficent  Building,  viz.  Solidity)  Conveniency,  and  Ornament. 
1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  The  Epicurean  Principles,  are  Magni- 
tude, Figure,  and  Weight.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit,  India  II. 
v.  lit.  388  This  was  the  principle  and  essence  of  his  plan. 
1861  MAURICE  Mor.  $  Met.  Philos.  IV.  v.  f  35.  163  [This] 
indeed  must  involve  the  very  principle  and  meaning  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  is  occupied. 

7.  A  general  law  or  rule  adopted  or  professed  as 
ji  guide  to  action ;  a  settled  ground  or  basis  of 
conduct  or  practice ;  a  fundamental  motive  or 
reason  of  action,  esp.  one  consciously  recognized  and 
followed.  (Often  partly  coinciding  with  sense  5.) 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  895  To  teche  and 
instruct  by  the  principles  and  reules  made  by  divers  well 


Quakers..;  a  new  phanatic  sect,  of  dangerous  principles, 
who  shew  no  respect  to  any  man,  magistrate  or  other. 
1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertve's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  68 
He  painted  the  great  staircase,  and  as  ill,  as  if  he  had  spoiled 
it  out  of  principle.  1763  JOHNSON  i  July  in  Bosivell,  This 
shews  that  he  has  good  principles.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers 
vi.  vi,  There  are  also  first  principles  in  morals.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coningsby  vni.  iii,  Before  I  support  Conservative  principles, 
. .  I  merely  wish  to  be  informed  what  those  principles  aim 
to  conserve.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iv. 
183  The  barbarian  lives  without  principle  and  without  aim. 
b.  Used  absol.  for  good,  right,  or  moral  principle: 
\/"  An  inward  or  personal  law  of  right  action ;  personal 
devotion  to  right ;  rectitude,  uprightness,  honour- 
able character.  (Also  in//.) 

1653  CROMWELL  Speech  4  July  in  Carlylt,  If  I  were  to 
choose  any  servant . .  I  would  choose  a  godly  man  that  hath 
principles.  ..Because  I  know  where  to  have  a  man  that  hath 
principles.  1607  COLLIER  Itntnor.  Stage  (1698)  287  The 
management  of  the  Stage,  .strikes  at  the  Root  of  Principle, 
draws  off  the  Inclinations  from  Virtue,  and  spoils  good 
Education.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I.  s.  v.,  We  say, 
a  Person  is  a  Man  of  Principles*  when  he  always  acts 
according  to  the  Eternal  Rules  of  Morality,  Virtue  and 
Religion.  1711  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (Bohn)  45  Thus  my 
pride,  not  my  principle,  .kept  me  honest.  1874  BANCROFT 
Footpr.  Time  1.87  He  had  brilliant  powers,  but  little  principle. 
1894  F.  WATSON  Genesis  a  true  Hist.  v.  103  The  religion  of 
the  prophets,  .the  religion  of  principle  rather  than  of  law, 
and  of  morality  rather  than  of  ritual.  Mod.  A  man  of  high 
principle. 

O.  Phr.  On  principle  (usually  in  sense  b)  :  as  a 
matter  of  (moral)  principle ;  on  the  ground  of  fixed 
rule  or  obligation ;  from  a  settled  (conscientious) 
motive. 

(Cf.  quot.  1762-71  in  7.]  1814  LANDOR  ftrtaf.  Cony,  xxxii. 
II.  267  Principles  do  not  much  influence  the  unprincipled, 
nor  mainly  the  principled.  We  talk  on  principle,  but  we  act 
on  interest.  1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm,  (1837)  I.  i.  10 
Outward  acts,  done  on  principle  create  inward  habits.  1871 
LOWELL  Pofe  Prose  Wks.  1890 IV.  26  There  was  a  time  when 
I  could  not  read  Pope,  but  disliked  him  on  principle.  1894 
IVestm.  Gaz.  3  May  5/3  He  was  acting  as  counsel  for  an 
insurance  company,  and  they  told  him  that  they  were 
defending  on  principle. 

8.  A  general  fact  or  law  of  nature  by  virtue  of 
which  a  machine  or  instrument  operates ;  a  natural 
law  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  construction, 
or  is  exemplified  in  the  working,  of  an  artificial 
contrivance ;  hence,  the  general  mode  of  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  a  machine,  etc.  (Cf.  50.) 

1801  PAI.EY  Nat.  Theol.  iii.  §  2  (1819)  24  Constructed 
upon  strict  optical  principles ;  the  self-same  principles  upon 
which  we  ourselves  construct  optical  instruments.  1829 
Nat.  Philos.  I.  ii.  8  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  principle  of  the 
Archtmedian  Screw  is  occasionally  adopted  in  the  wheel- 
form.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet*  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Patents,  The 
subject  of  a  patent  must  be  something  vendible.  A  mere 
principle  or  method  would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  if  the 
patent  were  actually  for  a  process  or  thing  produced,  it 
would  not  be  a  valid  objection  that  the  specification  de- 
Kcrilttd  it  as  a  method,  a  1842  in  Meeson  &  Welsby  Retorts 
VIII.  806  note,  In  this  specification  the  plaintiff  did  not 
claim  a  patent  for  a  mere  principle,  but  for  a  mode  of 
applying  a  well-known  principle,  viz.  the  heating  of  air,  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  apparatus,  to  fires  and  furnaces.  1858 
LARDNER  Handbk,  Nat.  Phil.  255  This  thermometer  is 
sometimes  varied  in  its  form  and  arrangement,  but  the 
principle  remains  the  same. 

b.  A  general  fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  any 
artificial  device  (e.  g.  of  a  system  of  measurement). 

1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  C  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  121 
The  real  original  connection  between  the  cubic  foot  and  the 
English  bushel  was  not  formed  by  avoirdupois  weights  and 
water,  but  by  the  easterling  pound  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
ounces  and  Gascoign  wine.  It  was  the  principle  of  the 
quadrantal  and  congius  of  the  Romans,  applied  to  the  foot 
and  the  nummulary  pound  of  the  Greeks.  Ibid.  179  Thus 
the  gallon  of  wheat  and  the  gallon  of  wine,  though  of 
different  dimensions,  balance  each  other  as  weights. ..This 
observation  applies,  however  only  to  the  original  principle 
of  the  English  system. 

t  9.  A  motive  force  or  appliance,  as  in  a  machine. 

i6i[i  MILTON  Univ.  Carrier  H.  10  And  like  an  Engin 
mov'J  with  wheel  and  waight,  His  principles  being  ceast, 
he  ended  strait.  1830  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  84/1  Much  attention 
was  excited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland-place,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  steam -carriage,  which  made  its  way  through 
a  crowded  passage,  without  any  perceptible  impulse..  ;  one 
gentleman  directed  the  moving  principle,  and  another 
appeared  to  sit  unconcerned  behind. 
III.  Rudiment,  element. 

flO.  a.  //.  The  earliest  or  elementary  parts  of 
VOL.  VII. 
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a  subject  of  study;  elements,  rudiments.  Obs*  or 
merged  in  5. 

IJS34  ELVOT  Doetr.  Princes  7  These  be  the  principles  and 
chiefe  introduction  to  the  right,  .gouernance  of  a  publike 
weale.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  10  The  first  principles 
. .  of  these  Arts  of  imitation.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  Principles 
are  the  first  Grounds  and  Rules . . ,  otherwise  call'd  Elements 
and  Rudiments ;  as  the  Principles  of  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Astronomy,  &c. 

t  b.  concr.  A  rudiment  of  a  natural  structure ; 
a  germ,  embryo,  bud.  Obs. 

1711  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  109  All  the  Trunk 
of  a  Tree.. is  fill'd  with  Principles  or  little  Em  brio1*  of 
Branches.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  §  i  Sometimes  by 
Principle  we  mean  a  small  particular  seed,  the  growth  or 
gradual  unfolding  of  which  doth  produce  an  Organized  Body, 
animal  or  vegetable. 

fll.  A  component  part,  ingredient,  constituent, 
element.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  c). 

PROXIM  ATe/rt>/£7/Mr,  ULTIMATE  principle '.  see  these  words. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  33  There  are  two  materiall 
principles,  the  Crassament  or  substance  of  the  seede..and 
Bloud.   1644  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  187  My  body  I  committ 
to  the  earth  whereof  it  was  framed,  knowing  it  must  returne 
to  its  first  principles.    1655  FULLER  Hist.  Comb.  (1840)  101    • 
Within  few  years  hither  came  a  confluence  of  buyers,  sellers,    I 
and  lookers-on,  which  are  the  three  principles  of  a  fair.   173*    ! 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.   u.  \  \  Sometimes  by  Principles  we 
mean  the  parts  of  which  a  whole  U  composed,  and  into 
which  it  may  be  resolved.    Thus  the  Elements  are  said  to 
be  principles  of  compound  bodies.  And  thus  words,  syllables, 
ana  letters  are  the  principles  of  Speech. 

t  b.  Old  Chem.  Chiefly  in  //. :  The  five  supposed 
simple  substances  or  elements  of  which  all  bodies   ; 
were  believed  to  be  composed;  classed  into  three   | 
active  (or  HYPOSTATTOAL)  principles^  by  which  the   j 
sensible  properties  of  the  body  were  supposed  to   , 
be  determined,  called  respectively  spirit  (or  mer-   \ 
cury\  oil  (or  sulphur),  and  salt\  and  two  passive   \ 
principles,  called  wafer  (pv  pklcgtn)t  and  earth  (or 
caput  mortuum).  Obs. 

1650  T.  VAUCHAN  Anthroposophia  22,  I  speak  not  of 
Kitchin-stuffe,  those  three  Pot- Principles  Water,  Oyle  and 
Earth,  or  as  some  Colliers  call  them  Mercury  Sulphur  and 
Salt.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  44  When  the  heavy 
Principle  of  Salt  is  fired  out,  and  the  Earth  almost  only 
remaineth  [in  burnt  bonesj.  1661-1706  Hypostatical  Prin- 
ciples [see  HYPOSTATICAL  a].  i7»?-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  334  In  this  manner  are 
extracted  from  roses  the  three  principles,  spirit,  oil,  and  salt. 
C.  lu  later  chemical  use  :  One  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  substance  as  obtained  by  chemical 
analysis;  usually  restricted  to  a  constituent  which 
gives  rise  to  some  characteristic  quality,  or  to 
which  some  special  action  or  effect  is  due,  as  in 
active,  bitter,  colouring,  neutral  principle. 

Of  these,  bitter  principle^  is  almost  the  only  one  com- 
monly used  ;  for  the  rest  constituent  or  matter  is  preferred. 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  A  liments -etc.  (1736)  265  By 
which  Principles  they  [spices]  are  heating,  and  act  strongly. 
1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  299  It  is  but  seldom  that  either 
Animal  or  Vegetable  Poisons  derive  their  deleterious 
properties  from  either  of  these  principles.  1799  [see  NAR- 
COTIC <*.i].  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Xmc.cA.rw.  iii.  (181.*) 94  The 
narcotic  principle  is  found  abundantly  in  opium.  /£/</.,  The 
bitter  principle  is  very  extensively  diffused  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Ibid.  123  When  any  vegetable  principle  is  acted 
on  by  a  strong  red  heat,  its  elements  become  newly  arranged. 
1831  T.  P.  JONES  Convers.  Chent.  xxviii.  282  Those  dis- 
tinct compounds  which  exist  ready  formed  in  a  plant,  are 
called  \\&  proximate  i  or  immediate  principles .  .sugar,  starch, 
and  gum  are  proximate  principles,  and  these  we  obtain  by 
proximate  analysis.  1849  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845) 
284  To  coagulate  various  animal  principles  which  may  be 
present.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  98  The 
increase  of  the  colouring  matter  and  other  principles  of  the 
bile  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  26  The  active  principle  of  the  vegetable 
astringents  is  tannic  acid,,  .it  is  almost  their  sole  therapeutic 
principle.  1879  Chemical  Society  t  Instr.  to  A  fa  tractors  P 16 
Basic  substances  should  invariably  be  indicated  by  names , 
ending  in  -ine,  as  aniline . .  the  termination  -in  being  re- 
stricted to  certain  neutral  compounds,  viz.  glycerides,  glu- 
cosidcs,  bitter  principles,  and  proteids,  such  as  pal  mi  tin, 
amygdalin,  albumin. 

t  Principle,  v.  Oh.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  ground  (any  one)  in  the  principles  or 
elements  of  a  subject ;  to  impress  with  principles  of 
action;  to  instruct,  teach,  train,  indoctrinate;  to 
influence  by  instruction.  (See  also  PRINCIPLED  la.) 

1608  D.  Tfuvit]  Ess.  Pol.  -V  Mor.  124  b,  Simplicitie  hath 
principled  her  setfe  with  stronger  Axiomes  then  heeretofore. 
1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.,  Regitts  (1867)  I.  152  Urbanus 
Regius  was  born,  .of  honest  parents,  who  principled  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  learning,  a  1661  FULLER  worthies^  Durham 
(1662)  i.  300  Pious  and  orthodox  Professors  to  have  Principled 
and  Elemented  the  Members  therein  with  Learning  and 
Religion.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \.  iii.  §  22  Such,  who 
are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  Children  well.  1760 
STERNE  Serm.  vi,  (1773)  73  He  had  been  so  principled  and 
instructed  as  to  observe  a  scrupulous  nicety,  .in  the  lesser 
matters  of  his  religion. 

b.  To  act  upon  or  influence  (one)  as  a  principle  ; 
to  dispose  to  some  course  of  action. 

X7ia  M.  HENRY  Serm.  Death  K.  Stretton  Wks.  1853  II. 


PRINCOCK. 

1650  T.  VAUCHAN  Aninta  Magica  3  They  would  ground 
Nature  on  Reason*  fram'd  and  principl'd  by  their  own  Con* 
ceptions.  1668  OWKN  Nat.  t.  Power  lnd:uell.  Sin  xv.  159 
All  neglect  of  private  duties  is  principled  by  a  weariness  of 
God.  1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dti  949  Not  conceiving 
how  any  lower  Being  should  be  able  to  inspire  and  principle 
it  (world). 

Hence  Frl'ncipling  vbl.  sb. 

1649  in  Perfect  Diurnall  96  Mar.,  Public  Schools  for  the 
better  education  and  principling  of  youth  in  virtue  and 
justice.  1691  LOCKE  Educ.  1 70  If  the  foundation  of  it  be  not 
laid  in  the  Education  and  Principling  of  the  Youth,  all 
other  Endeavours  will  be  in  vain. 

Principled  (prrnsip'ld),  ///.  a.  Now  rare 
(exc.  in  comb.),  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  ',  but  in  later  nsc 
as  if  f.  PRINCIPLE  si.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Imbued  with  or  established    in    principles; 
trained  or  instructed  in  certain  principles  of  action ; 
holding  or  habitually  actuated  by  particular  prin- 
ciples ;  that  is  so  or  such  on  principle.     Often  in 
parasynthetic   combs.,   as   high-,    honest-,    right- 
principled,    a.  In  predicate,  or  following  its  noun. 

1641  MILTON  Afol.  .Sow/.  Wks.  1851  III.  977  He  shall  be 
to  me  so  as  I  finde  him  principl'd.  1657  TITUS  Killing  na 
Murder  19  What  are  the  people  in  Generall  but  Knaues, 
Fooles,  and  Cowards ;  principled  for  Ease,  vice,  and  Slavery? 
1700  T.  DROWN  Amusnn.  Ser.  $  Com.  116  Poets  are  better 
Principled  than  to  hoard  up  Trash.  1711  BERKELEY  Passive 
Obedience  To  Rdr.,  Take  care  they  go  into  the  world 
well  principled.  1799  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ  1893  XIV. 
196,  I  am  principled  against  this  kind  of  traffic  in  the  human 
species.  1886  RUSKIN  Prattrita  I.  423  She  was  firm,  and 
fiery,  and  high  principled. 
b.  In  attributive  relation,  preceding  its  noun. 

1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  979,  I  think  him.  .a 
very  honest,  right  principled  man  in  the  mayne.  a  1744 
POPE  (J.),  He  seems  a  settled  and  principled  philosopher, 
thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity  ne  has  by  her  aversion. 
1774  tr.  Hehietius1  Childof  Nature  II.  224  A  Knave,  Fanny, 
is  a  principled  impostor,  who,  guided  by  self-interest, .  .acts 
in  defiance  to  the  Law.  1846  URWICK  jf.  Howe  99  Though 
a  principled  Nonconformist,  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Tillotson. 

2.  Having  good  or  right  principles ;  actuated  by 
moral  considerations ;  devoted  to  rectitude;  upright, 
honourable.     (The  opposite  of  unprincipled.) 

1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  224  Now  let  any 
honest-Hearted  People  judge,  whether  these  be  found 
Principled  Men,  that  can  Turn,  Conform,  and  Transform  to 
every  Change  according  to  the  Times.  1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY 
Apology,  etc.  IV.  63  He  was  the  most  principled  man  I  ever 
was  acquainted  with.  1856  BAGEHOT  Biog.  Stud.  36  To 
expect. .a  principled  statesman  from  such  a  position,  would 
be  expecting  German  from  a  Parisian  or  plainness  from  a 
diplomatist, 

3.  Founded  on  or  involving  a  principle ;  instilled 
into  or  settled  in  the  mind  as  a  principle. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Led.  Paint.  (1848)  1. 73  A  loose  mechanical 
abridgment.,  of  the  other  more  entire,  principled,  and  more 
perfect  art.  1814  SOUTHEY  Bk.  of  Ch.  (1841)  596  A  steady 
and  principled  resistance.  1865  BUSIINELL  Vicar.  Socr.  11. 
iii.  127  That  the  love  is  a  principled  love,  grounded  in 
immovable  convictions  of  right. 

Princke,  obs.  form  of  PRINK. 

f  Pri'licock,  -COX.  Ots.  exc.  dial.  Forms  : 
a.  6  pryn-,  6-7  (9)  princox ;  also  6  -coze, 
-oookos,  -cocks,  -koz,  -kockea  (7  primeoocka). 
/3.  6-7  princock,  (prime-cooke,  primoook),  9 
(dial.)  princy-cock.  [EtymoL  and  original  form 
obscure;  the  form  -COCKS,  -cox  appears  earlier  than 
•cock.  See  Note  below.] 

A  pert,  forward,  saucy  boy  or  youth  ;  a  conceited 
young  fellow ;  a  coxcomb,  humorous  or  con- 
temptuous. 

a.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  R  ij  b,  Aco.  Wylt  thou  gold 
J.  any  pieces  of  golde?  Lais.  This  chayne  my  lytlell 
prycke  .1.  1  wolde  fayne  haue  this  chayne  (of  golde)  my 
pretye  pryncockes,  or  my  ballocke  stones,  a  1553  ?!NGEL- 
F.ND  Nice  Wanton  (1560)  A  iv  b,  What  ye  pryncockes,  begin 
ye  to  raue?  1568  Hist.  Jacob  4  Eta*  v.  x.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  H.  260  It  is  your  dainty  darling,  your  prinkox, 
your  golpol.  159*  NASHE  /'.  Peniletse  (ed.  2)23  A  Caualier 
of  the  first  feather,  a  princockes  that  was  but  a  Page  the 
other  day  in  the  Court.  «so»  SHAKS.  Ram.  4  Jul.  l.  v.  88. 
1601  MI!  Ft.  Return  fr.  Pamast.  ill.  ii.  1197  Your  proud 
uniuersity  princox  thjnkes  he  is  a  man  of  such  merit  the 
world  cannot  sufficiently  endow  him  with  preferment.  1606 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  cv.  (1612)  410  And  dares  the  Prime* 
cocks  interrupt  me  in  my  loue,  quoth  she?  1636  HEVWOOD 
Loves  Mistr.  IL  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  113  Who  doe  you  thinke 
maintaines  this  princox  in  his  Pontijicalibus  ?  i8ai  SCOT  r 
Kenilw.  vii,  Wetl-a-day — God  save  us  from  all  such  mis* 
proud  princoxes  1  1815  BROCKETT  -V.  C.  Gloss.,  Prinax, 
a  pert  or  forward  fellow. 

ft.  1561  PHAER  sEndd  ix.  Ddij,  Euryalus, ..  Fyne  prin- 
cock fresh  of  face  furst  vttring  youth  by  buds  vnshorne. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  159/1  A  Princocke,  frecox,  lascitnu. 
1589  .Mar  Marline  A  nj,  Siker,  thous  bot  a  pruid  princock 
thus  reking  of  thy  swinke.  1598  FLORIO,  Pinckino,  A  pilli- 
cock,  a  pnmcock,  a  prick,  a  prettie  lad.  a  gull,  a  noadie. 
x6is  Ibid.,  Pinchino,  a  prime-cocke,  a  pillicocke,  a  darlin,  a 
beloued  lad.  1617  MIXSHEU  Ductor,  A  Princocke,  a  ripe 
headed  yong  boy.  1674  RAY  ff.  C.  Words y  A  Princock, 


honour,  that  principles  and  moves  him  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  actions. 

2.  To  be  the  principle,  source,  or  basis  of;   to 
give  rise  to,  originate. 


conceited  young  fellow. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. ;  esp.  \nprincock-boy. 

ISOS  Locrine  u.  iv.  Naught  reck  I  of  thy  threats,  thou 
princox  boy.  IS»8  FLOKIO,  Herta.  da  ouoi '. .  vsed  for  a 
princock  boy  [i«ii  a  prime-cock-boy),  a  fresh  man.  a  milke 


PBINCOD. 


SOD,  a  nouice,  or  fresh  water  souldier.  1611  CORYAT 
Crudities  414  Proud  princocke  scholars  that  are  puffed 
vo  with  the  opinion  of  their  learning.  1621  Up.  MOUNTAGU 
tiiatritx  6  Such  vpstart  princox  ^00*  1°"-  l634 


parently  the  word  was  originally  of  slang  or  low  use,  pert, 
somewhat  obscene  or  equivocal;  cf.  quot.  1540,  and  the 


synonyms  in  Florio.j 

Princod,  a  pincushion  :  see  PREEN  so.  4. 

t  Prrncum.  Obs.  colloq.  [?  Mock-latin  f.  PRINK 
v. 2]  Nicety  of  dress,  behaviour,  etc. 

1690  D'URFEY  Collins  Walk  thro.  Load.  i.  .ji  An  auk- 
ward  fear.  .That  my  behaviour  maynot  yoke  With  the  nice 
Princums  of  that  Folk. 

Princum-prancum :  see  PRINKDM-PKANKUM. 

t  Prine.  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  prin-us  (Vulg.), 
a. Gr. TrpiVosholm  oak, ilex.  Cf. OF. prin (Godef.).] 
Also  print  tree :  The  holm  or  evergreen  oak  ;  ilex. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  342  (Vern.  MS.)  pat  robly  cherl . . 
seide  bifore  be  prophet :  bei  pleied  bi  a  prine  [MS.  Phil. 
pryne;  MSS.  Ing.,  Colt,  pyne ;  Vulg.  (Dan.  xiii.  58)  suA 
prino\.  looo  BIBLE  (Douay)  Susanna  i.  58  Tel  me,  under 
what  tree  thou  tookest  them  speaking  one  to  an  other. 
Who  said  :  Under  a  prine  tree  [1611  a  holme  tree], 

Prine,  obs.  form  of  PREEN,  pin,  brooch. 

t  Pri'ngle,  sb.  Obs.  dial.  Alsoprindle.  [Ori- 
gin unascertained :  perh.  from  the  surname  Pringle] 
A  silver  coin :  see  quots. 

1683  G.  MERITON  Yorks.  Dial.  183  Here's  good  Tobacco, 
Wife,  it  cost  a  Pringle  [v.  r.  prindle].  [1697  (ed.  3)  Gloss., 
Pringle,  a  little  silver  Scotch  Coin  about  the  bigness  of 
a  penny,  with  two  xx.  on  it.] 

Pringle,  v.  [Alteration  of  PRINKLE  v.  (app. 
influenced  by  tingle}.']  intr.  To  have  a  prickly 
and  tingling  sensation. 

1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxi,  You  must  be  still  pringling 
from  the  first  [hand-grip).  Ibid,  xxxii,  My  eyes  ached  and 
my  lips  pringled  with  the  smack  of  the  powder.  1894  — 
Round  Red  Lamp  xii.  230  There  was  something  in  this 
sudden,  uncontrollable  shriek  of  horror  which  chilled  his 
blood  and  pringled  in  his  skin. 

t  Prink,  v.1  06s.  exc.  dial.  Pa.  t.  in  4  (?  5) 
preynte,  preynkte,  prengte,  prent,  prentede, 
prynkid;  9  dial,  prenk'd,  prinked.  [app. 
connected  with  OE.  prine  (or  prince)  a.  blink, 
a  wink,  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  (Defensor  Lib.  Scint. 
ix.  (1889)  43).] 

1.  intr.  To  wink,  to  give  a  wink. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  112  pann  conscience  curteisliche 
a  contenaunce  he  made,  And  preynte  [v.rr.  prentede, 
prynkid ;  1393  C.  xvi.  121  preynte,  prengte]  vpon  Pacience 
to  preie  me  to  be  stille.  Ibid.  xvin.  21  '  Is  Piers  in  bis 
place?'  quod  I,  and  he  preynte  [v.rr.  twynclid,  prent : 
1393  C.  xxi.  19  preynkte]  on  me.  c  1380  Sir  Fentmb.  1238, 
&  pan  sche  preynte  with  hure  e^e  oppon  hur  chamberere 
bar  sche  stod.  ?<zi8oo  in  W.  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord 
(1887)  634  The  dear,  the  lovely  blinkin'  o't  [an  eye] . .  plagues 
me  wi'  the  prinkin'  o't.  1873  St.  PauCs  Mag.  Mar.  259 
Professedly  prudish,  .they,  .nod,  osculate,  prink,  quiz. 

2.  trans.   To  prink  the  eye:  to  wink. 

c  1380  Sir  Feruinb.  4507  With  bat  Richard  preynte  ys  e}e, 
Oppon  ys  feleschip  bat  was  him  ne^e.  a  1900  in  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  He  never  prinked  his  eyes  for  the  night.  Evvent 
prenk'd  an  eye  far  tha  neight. 

p  The  following  are  perh.  incorrect  uses,  which  may  have 
arisen  from  confusing  this  with  PRINK  z/.a  2  b. 

1776  ANSTEY  Election  Ball  i.  241  How  she  simpers  and 
prinks  while  the  glass  is  before  her.  1841  C.  H.  HARTSHORNE 
Salopia  Antiq.  Gloss.  536  Prink,  to  look  at,  gaze  upon,  as 
a  girl  does  at  herself  in  a  glass. 

Prink  (prirjk),  v?    Also  6  priuoke.     [Known 
from  £1570;   evidently  related  to  PRANK  v.*,  in 
similar  senses  (occurring  1546) :  see  Note  below.] 
1 1.  trans,  with  up :  (?)  To  set  up,  exalt ;  to  dis- 
play ostentatiously,  show  off.  Obs. 

1573  TWYNE  sEneul  xl.  Hh  iv  b,  Fortune  whom  she  did 
disgrace  Oft  times  agayne  doth  rayse  and  prinkes  him  up 
in  prouder  place.  1581  J.  BELL  ff  addon's  Answ.  Osor.  407 
He  so  chaufeth  and  moyleth  in  sturryng  the  coales  in 
princkyng  upp  the  glory  of  this  whotthouse. 

fb.   intr.    (?)To  make  ostentatious  display; 
also  to  prink  it.  Obs. 

1S73  New  Custom  i.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dcdsley  III.  6  See  how 
these  new-fangled  prattling  elves  Prink  up  so  pertly  of  late 
in  every  place.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Philomm  xxi,  To  get 
more  grace  by  crummes  of  cost  And  princke  it  out  hir  parte. 
1600  J.  LANE  'Font  Tel-troth  254  Some  princk  and  pranck  it. 
A.  trans.  To  make  spruce  or  smart ;  to  deck  or 
dress  up  with  many  petty  adornments ;  esp.  refl. 
to  deck  oneself  out,  dress  oneself  up.  colloq. 

157.6  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  Ep.  Ded.,  Now  I  stand  prinking 
me  in  the  glasse.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  1010 
When  he  [Demetrius]  was  to  make  any  preparation  for 
warre,  he  had  not  then.. his  helmet  perfumed,  nor  came 
not  out  of  the  Ladies  closets,  picked  and  princt  to  go  to 
battell.  1600  BRETON  Pasguiirs  Mad-Cappe  (1626)  Bj 
Who  hath  not  scene  a  logger  headed  Asse  . .  Prinking  him- 
selfe  before  a  Looking-glasse?  i7os_  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea 
142  The  Women  prink  up  themselves  in  a  particular  manner. 
1775  in  F.  Moore  Songs  ff  Ball.  Amer.  Rev.  (1856)  ico  All 
prinked  up  in  full  bag-wig.  1784  COWPER  Task  VI.  303  To 
gather  king-cups  in  the  yellow  mead,  And  prink  their  hair 
with  daisies.  1808  SOUTHKY  Chron.  CVrf246  Since  midnight 
they  had  done  nothing  but  prink  and  prank  themselves. 
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1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2\  Prenk,  Prink,  Frank,  to  decorate, 
to  dress  in  a  showy,  affected  manner.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust 
(1875)  II.  i.  ii.  8  Adorned  and  prinked  with  wondrous  art, 
Yet  so  grotesque  that  all  men  start. 

trans/.  1876  BLACKIE  Songs  Kelig.  *  Life  95  Nor,  where 
flowers  prink  the  mead  with  diverse  hue.  1877  —  Wise  Men 
63  My  Ctesibias,  who  not  with  gold  And  silver  only  prinks 
Ms  princely  hail.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  i,  The 
flowers  which  have  slept, . .  prink  themselves  again,  and  give 
forth  a  good  smell. 

b.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  dress  or  deck  oneself  up, 
make  oneself  look  smart,  colloq. 

1709  D'URFEY  Pills  (1719)  1. 177, 1  hate  a  Fop  that  at  his 
Glass  Stands  prinking  half  the  Day.  1753  Miss  COLLIER 
Art  Torment,  i.  ii.  59  She  was  every  day  longer  prinking  in 
the  glass  than  you  was.  1858  0.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t. 
ii.  (1865)  15  Ironing  out  crumpled  paragraphs,  starching  limp 
ones,  and  crimping  and  plaiting  a  little ;  it  is  as  natural  as 
prinking  at  the  looking-glass.  1898  Daily  NC-.US  8  Aug.  5/4 
The  young  man,  after  an  appropriate  time  spent  in  his  room, 
prinking,  appears  in  all  the  glory  of  starch  and  perfumery. 

3.  trans.  Of  a  bird :  To  trim  (the  feathers) ;  to 
preen.     Also  b.  intr. 

'575  GASCOIGNE  Weeds,  Farcw.  Mischief  vi,  But  marke 
his  plumes,  The  whiche  to  princke  he  dayesand  nights  con. 
sumes.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxiv,  Meantime  he  went  on 
with  his  dalliance  with  his  feathered  favourite, . . '  Ay,  prune 
thy  feathers,  and  prink  thyself  gay — much  thou  wilt  make 
of  it  now '.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  i.  i.  21  Yonder  bird 
Prinks  with  deliberate  bill  his  ruffled  plumes. 

b.  1877  LAMER  Mocking  Bird  ii  This  bird  ..  perched, 
prinked,  and  to  his  art  again. 

4.  inlr.  To  be  pert  or  forward,  dial. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Prenk,  Prink,  Prank,  to  be 
forward  or  pert.  Ibid.,  Prenkiit,  pert,  forward.  1863  MRS. 
TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial.,  She's  a  prenkin,  forward,  lass. 

Hence  Prinked  (prirjkt)  ///.  a.,  Pri-uking 
vol.  sl>. ;  also  Prink  sb.,  the  act  of  prinking  or 
making  spruce;  Pri-nker,  one  who  dresses  up  with 
minute  care.  (All  colloq!) 

1579-80  NORTH  Ptularck  (1676)  579  To  apparel  himself 
so  sumptuously,  and  to  be  more  fine  and  prinked  then 
became  a  private  man.  1699  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple 
v.  ii,  I  knew,  sir,  what  your  powdering,  your  prinking,  Your 
dancing,  and  your  frisking,  would  come  to.  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Prinkt  u£,  set  up  on  the  Cupboards, 
head  in  their  Best  Cloaths,  or  in  State.  Stiff-starched.  1783 
tr.  Rollins  Belles  Lcttres  (ed,  10)  I.  ii.  49  He  compares  this 
florid  prinked  eloquence  to  young  people  curled  out  and 
powdered.  1864  WEBSTER,  Prinker,  one  who  prinks ;  one 
who  dresses  with  much  care.  1883  HOWELLS  Register  ii, 
That  just  gives  me  time  to  do  the  necessary  prinking.  1895 
IVesliit.  Gaz.  6  Aug.  3/1  Most ..  of  the  present  Bench . .  have 
had  a  full-dress  '  prink  '  in  front  of  the  large  looking-glass 
.  .before  venturing  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  court. 

[Note.  The  late  appearance  of  PRANK  v.'  and  PRINK  ».» 
makes  it  difficult  to  refer  them  to  an  ablaut  stem  prink, 
prank,  prunk,  or  to  suppose  prink  to  represent  an  earlier 
pre^nk,  an  umlaut  deriv.  of  prank.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  prink  was  formed  from  prank,  with  the  thinner 
vowel  sound,  to  express  a  more  slight  or  petty  action,  or 
perhaps  in  the  reduplicated  formation  prink-prank,  prink 
and  prank,  as  in  clink-clank,  critikle-crankle,  jingle-jangle, 
etc.  It  may  have  also  been  associated  with  or  influenced 
by  PRICK  v.  20:  cf.  PRINKLE.  There  is  no  decisive  evidence.] 

Prink,  z/.s  dial.  [app.  related  to  PRANK  zi.3] 
?To  walk  jauntily  or  affectedly.  Hence  Pri'nking 
vbl.  sb. 

1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  41  Thou,  and  thy 
Godfather  Fox  can  know  a  Saint  from  a  Devil,  without 
speaking,  but  not  without  a  little  Mincing  and  Prinking. 
1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  fy  Mistress  II.  28  'Oh',  says 
she,  mincing  and  prinking, '  I  find,  Mrs.  Maunder,  that  you 
have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  affront  Boden  '.  1880  W.  Corn- 
wall  Gloss.,  Prink,  to  walk  jauntily. 

Prinkle  (pri'rjk'l),  v.  St.  [Origin  obscure ;  in 
sense  i,  perh.  a  modification  of  PRICKLE  v. ;  in 
sense  2,  perh.  dim.  or  frequent,  of  PRINK  z>.l  See 
PHINGLE  z/.] 

1.  intr.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  such  as  the 
feeling  of  'pins  and  needles' ;  to  tingle,  prickle. 
Hence  Prrnkling  •obi.  sb. 

1711  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  396  I'll  gar  your  Daup  [note  Back- 
side]  dirle  .[prinkle,  smart].  1807  HOGG  Song,  'Sing  on, 
sing  on '  i,  My  blude  ran  prinklin'  through  my  veinsj  My 
hair  begoud  to  steer,  O.  1818  —  Brownie  of  B.  I.  xii.  270 
Are  ye  an  angel  o'  light . .  that  ye  gar  my  heart  prinkle  sae 
wi'  a  joy  that  it  never  thought  again  to  taste  ?  1819  W. 
TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  175  The  dulefu'  dart,  That  sent 
a  prinklin'  to  his  heart  Mair  fierce  than  burr  or  nettle. 

2.  inlr.  To  twinkle,  scintillate,  sparkle. 

1724  RAMSAY  Vision  xvii,  Starrie  gleims..prinkled,  and 
twinkled.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Rifle  Rangers  xi.  His  rays, 
prinkling  over  the  waves,  caused  them  to  dance  and  sparkle 
with  a  metallic  brightness.  Ibid,  xii,  The  humming-birds. . 
prinkled  over  the  parterre  like  straying  sunbeams. 

t  Prvnktun-pra-nknm.  Obs.     Also  prin- 

cum-prancum.  [In  sense  I,  reduplication  of 
prankum,  PRANCOMK,  related  to  PRANK  sbl ;  iu 
sense  3  related  to  PRANK  a.  and  v.* :  cf.  also  Du. 
pronckeprincken,  pronckepinken  to  glitter  in  a  fine 
dress  (Oudemans).] 

1.  A  prank,  freak,  frolic,  trick. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  191,  I 
wil  not  present  into  the  Arches,  or  Commissaries  Court, 
what  prinkum  prankums  Gentlemen  (his  nere  neighbors) 
haue  whispred  to  me  of  his  Sister. 

2.  =  CUSHION-DANCE. 

a  1635  RANDOLPH  Muses'  Looking-Gl.  v.  i,  No  wanton  jig, 
I  hope  :  no  dance  is  lawful  But  prinkum-prankum  1  a  1668 
DAVENANT  Playhouse  to  Lit  v.  i,  Call  in  the  Fidlers..Yet 
let  em  play  us  but  princum  and  prancum,  And  we'll  pay 
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at  last,  or  els  well  thank  'urn.  1698  Dancing  Master  7 
Then  he  lays  down  the  Cushion  before  a  Woman,  on  which 
she  kneels  and  he  kisses  her,  singing,  '  Welcom,  Joan  San- 
derson, welcom,  welcom'.  Then  she  rises,  takes  up  the 
Cushion,  and  both  dance,  singing,  '  Prinkum-prank'um  is  a 
fine  Dance,  and  shall  we  go  dance  it  once  again  .  .  ,  and  shall 
we  go  dance  it  once  again  ?  ' 

3.  Fine  attire,  fine  clothes  and  adornments:  cf. 
PHINCUM.  See  also  quot.  1725. 

1715  tr.  Ctess  D'Aunoy's  Wks.  408  Yonder  she  hides  her 
self,  because  she  was  not  dress'd  up  in  her  Princum 
Prancums.  1715  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Mistress  Princum. 
Prancum,  such  a  stiff,  over-nice,  precise  Madam. 

Pri-nky,  a.  [f.  PRINK  ».2;  cf.  PHANKY.] 
Prinked  up,  decked  out  ;  spruce-looking  ;  precise. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  442  Nothing  can  be  more 
at  variance  than  the  aristocratic-looking  houses  half  buried 
in  gloom.,  in  May  Fair,  and  those  prinky  green  and  white 
dwellings,  where  city  folks  enjoy  themselves.  1895  Chicago 
Advance  18  Apr.  1025/3  The  idea  may  suggest  itself  that 
prinky,  medieval,  despised  China  has  been  making  a  re- 
sistance which  amounts  to  something. 

Print  (print),  sb.  Forms  :  4  prient(e,  pryeute, 
preynte,  4-5  preent(e,  4-6  prente,  printe, 
prynte,  4-7  preinte,  5  preynt,  (prend),  4-6 
(7-  Se.)  prent,  5-  print.  [ME.  (=  obs.  Du. 
printe  (Kilian),  Du.,  Da.  prent,  MLG.,  LG.  prente 
print,  impression),  a.  OF.priente  (1317  in  Godef.), 
prcinle  impression  of  a  seal,  etc.,  f.  prient,  preint, 
pa.  pple.  oipreind-re,  priemb-re  to  press,  stamp:— 
L.  prem-tre  PRESS  v.1] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  557  (Cott.)  AIs  prient  [Gitt.  preinte,  F  . 
prent]  of  seel  in  wax  es  thrist.  13.  .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1244  To 
schewe  J?e  prente  of  me  sele  !  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv. 
7  {>e  prynt  we  here  of  bi  light.  1340  Ayenb.  81  His  ryjte 
pryente,  (>et  is  be  ymage  of  his  sseppere.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  1.92  Sum..fordiden  soone  Cristis  prente. 
1300  GOWER  Conf.  I.  60  My  lady  therupon  Hath  such  a 
pnente  of  love  grave.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvni.  73  A 
badde  peny  with  a  good  preynte  [v.  rr.  preente,  prente]. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3162  To  Porrus  vnder  my  print,  c  1400 
Three  Kings  Cologne  101  pe  same  preent  is  made,  bobe  in 
gold  and  in  copyr.  ^1440  Promp.  Part'.  4I2/1  Preente 
(if.  prend,  S.  preynt),  effigies,  impressio.  1512  Act  4 
Hen.  y/Il,  c.  19  §  14  Pennys-.havynge  the  prente  of  the 
Coigne  of  this  realme.  1555  EDEN  Decades  219  The  printe 
of  his  feete.  1583  K  eg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1  1  1.  583  Libellis 
baj  th  in  write  and  prent.  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir. 
Archaeol.  Soc.)  I.  203  They  issued  a  declaration  in  preinte. 
1785  BURNS  To  7.  Smith  vii,  To  try  my  fate  in  guid  black 
prent. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  General  non-typographical  senses. 
*An  impression  or  impress. 
1.  The  impress  made  in  a  plastic  material  by 
a  stamp,  seal,  die,  or  the  like  ;  a  distinctive  stamped 
or  printed  mark  or  design,  as  on  a  coin. 

a  1300  [see  A.],  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  \.  1205  Caracter, 
|>et  is  prente  ycliped,  Nys  non  of  eliinge.  1382  WYCLIF 
i  Mace.  xv.  6  V  suffre  the  for  to  make  smytyng  [g  loss  or 
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a  double  prynt  of  Leede  at  the  ende  therof.  15*3  Act  14  It 
15  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  12  All  suche  farthinges..  shall  haue  vppoti 
the  one  side  thereof  the  printe  of  the  port  collice.  1548-4 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion  Rubric,That  the  breade 
.  .for  the  Communion  bee  made  .  .  without  all  maner  of  printe, 
and  somethyng  more  larger  and  thicker  than  it  was.  1599 
DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  x.  ii,  As  the  Wax  retains  the  Print  in 
it.  i6«o  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trail.  69  That  famous 
Idor  made  of  the  tooth  of  a  Monkey...  The  King  of  Pegu 
.  .sent  yearely  Ambassadours  thither,  to  take  the  print  of  it 
upon  Amber. 

t  b.  A  symbolic  mark,  a  character  ;  a  badge. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  Prol.,  Samarytans  also  the  fyue  bokis 
of  Moyses  wry  ten  in  as  feele  lettris,  oonli  in  figuris  and 
printis  dyuersynge.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rojls)  III.  n 
[Solomon]  fond  vp  figures  and  prentis  to  be  grave  in  precious 
stones.  1399  LANGL,  Rick.  Redeles  \\.  108  pat  comounes  of 
centre..  Sholde  knowe  be  hir  quentise  bat  be  kyng  loued 
hem  Ffor  her  priuy  prynte  passinge  anober.  1546  LANGLEY 
Pol.  Yerg.  De  Invent,  i.  vi.  13  b,  Afore  that  time  [of  Esdras] 
the  Hebrues  and  Samarites  vsed  all  one  carecters  and  print 
of  their  letters. 

c.  See  quot.     (A  doubtful  sense.) 

1840  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  3)  109  Print,  Prynt,  a 
plaister  cast  of  an  ornament,  or  an  ornament  formed  of 

§laister  from  a  mould.  The  term  is  used  in  the  record  of 
t.  Stephen's  chapel.  [Founded  upon  instances  of  prynts, 
preynts,  in  accounts  cited  in  J.  T.  Smith  Antia.  of  West- 
minster (1807)  pp.  203,  217,  219-21,  of  uncertain  meaning 
but  prob.  belonging  to  sense  i.  Hence,  with  modifications, 
in  recent  Diets.] 

2.  fig.  a.  An  image  or  character  stamped  upon 
the  mind  or  soul,  esp.  the  Divine  likeness  (in  allusion 
to  Gen.  i.  27)  ;  a  mental  impression.  Now  rare. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  450  For  wanne  me  tak«J>  bis 
sacrement,  His  soule  prente  takeb.  1413  Pilgr.  Smvlc 
(Caxton)  i.  xiii.  (1859)  10  Deformynge  in  hym  self  the  prent 
and  the  figure,  that  god  hath  set  in  hym.  1583  BABINGTON 
Commandm.  vii.  (1622)  58  Which  needeth  no  proofe  besides 
..that  print  which  in  his  conscience  euerie  one  carneth 
about.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  n.  viii.  106  To  lay 
him  low,  and  make  him  supple  to  take  the  print  of  Humility. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  i.  8  Sooner  or  later  I  too  may 
passively  take  the  print  Of  the  golden  age. 
b.  An  image  or  likeness  of  anything. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxviii.  12  Thou  a  preente  of  licnesse, 
ful  of  wisdom,  perfit  in  fairnesse,  were  in  delicis  of  paradijs 
of  God.  £1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  vn.  (Lion  ff  Mouse) 
xix,  It  bair  the  prent  of  my  persoun.  1513  MORE  Kick,  111 
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Wks.  61/1  This  is  quod  he,  y  Cithers  owne  figure,  this  is  his 
own  countenance,  y*  very  preiit  of  his  visage. 

f  c.  Korm,  appearance.  Sf.  Obs.  rare. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  854  The  pure  Howlatis  appele 
completly  was  planyt,,.He  besot  ht..  That  thai  wald  pray 
Natur  his  prent  to  renewe.  1535  STEWART  Cron,  Scot. 
(Rolls)  III.  415  Hir  plesand  prcnt,  hir  perfit  poitrature, 
Exceidit  far  all  vther  creatuir. 

3.  gtn.  Any  indentation  in  a  surface,  preserving 
the  form  left  by  the  pressure  of  some   body,  as 
the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  ground  ;  also,  by  extension, 
a  mark,  spot,  or  stain  produced  on  any  surface 
by  another  substance. 

6-1400  MAUNDBV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  47  3et  may  men  see  in  be 
roche  J?e  prynte  of  oure  Lorde  hend.  147*  CAXTON  CJusse 
116  The  prynte  of  the  hors  shoo  and  nayles  abode  euer  in 
his  vysage.  1546  PHAKR  Bk.  Childr.  (1553)  QVUJ>  *^'ne 
swellyng  or  puffy  ug  vp..  pressed  wyth  the  finger,  there 
inn,  lint-ili  a  print.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  141  A  faire 
medicine  to  cure,  .the  black  prints  remaining  after  strokes. 
1712  AKBLTHNOI  John  Bull  in.  i,  He  would  pinch  the 
children.  ..so  hard  that  he  left  the  print  of  his  forefingers 
and  thumb  in  black  and  blue.  1853  KANE  Crinnell  Exp. 
xxix.  (1656)  239  Returning,  .we  saw  the  recent  prints  of 
a  bear  and  two  cubs.  1867  MURCHISON  Situria  ii.  fed.  4)  vg 
Smaller  ripples  ..  together  with  apparent  rain-prints  [in 
stratified  rocks].  1908  Westin.  Gaz.  25  Sept.  5/1  Informed 
that  the  Kinder-print  Office  had  stated  that  the  finger-prints 
..were  identical  with  those  of  a  convicted  person. 

•fb.  A  vestige,  trace,  indication.  Obs, 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw,  IV  223  b,  That  no  print  or 
shadowe  should  remain  of  the  adverse  face  ion,  in  his  real  me. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  228  The  inhabitants..  yet  retaine 
some  print  of  the  Punicke  language.  11668  LASSELS  Voy. 
Italy  (1670)  II.  160  Hard  by  it  appeare  some  prints  of  the 
Temple  uf  Venus  and  Cupid.  a  1715  BUHNET  Own  Time 
(1766;  I.  247  Scarce  any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  remained. 

*  *An  instrument  for  impressing. 

4.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  which   produces 
a  mark  or  figure  by  pressing  ;   a  stamp  or  die  ; 


a  mould.     Also  _/?£•. 
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d.     Also  _/? 
HENRY   Wa 
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llace  v.  606  The  prent  off  luff  him 


LEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  410/2  Matter  is  the  print, 
mother,  nurse,  and  productrix  of  the  third  essence.  1789 
O'BRIEN  Calico  Printing  E  viij,  Some  treacle  and  lamp- 
black may  be  mixed  and  diffused  with  a  pad.. over  the  face 
of  the  print  [i.  e.  the  *  block '  used  in  block-printing  of  cali- 
coesj.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Print  t  a  mould  for  coin,  &c 

b.  Cutlery.  (See  quot.) 

1839  UBB  Diet.  Arts  379  In  order  to  make  the  bolster  ot 
a  given  size,  and  to  give  it.  .shape  and  neatness,  it  is  intro- 
duced into  a  die,  and  a  swage  placed  upon  it ;  the  swage 
has  a  few  smart  blows  given  it  by  the  striker.  This  die  and 
swage  are,  by  the  workman,  called  prints. 

c.  Founding.  A  support  for  the  core  of  a  casting. 
1864  WEUSTEK  s,  v.,  Core  Print,  a  projection  on  a  pattern, 

funning  a  mortise  in  the  mold  made  from  it,  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  core  that  does  not  appear  in  the  casting,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  core  in  place.  1884  Spon's 
Mechanic's  Own  Bk,  (1893)  37  Prints  are  extensions  of  the 
cores,  which  project  through  the  casting  and  into  the  sides 
of  the  mould,  to  be  held  by  the  sand  or  flask. 
***A  thing  impressed. 

5.  A  pat  of  butter,  moulded  to  a  shape. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  128  He  had  brought 
the  little  print  of  butter  upon  a  currant  leaf.  1777  in  J. 
Hancock  His  Bk.  (1898)  216  Mrs.  Smith  sent  up.  .a  print  of 
Butter.  1877  Cortih.  Mag.  Feb.  175  Saucers  of  cream  and 
prints  of  butter  were  to  be  found  upon  the  dresser. 

6.  A  printed  cotton  fabric ;   a  piece  of  printed 
cotton  cloth.     Often  attrib. 

1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  xl,  Shrouding  herself. .in  her 
cotton  print  cloak.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Bltthedale  Rom.  iii. 
I.  £i  She  was  dressed  as  simply  as  possible^  in  an  American 
print.  1858  LYTTON  What  will  he  do  i.  xiv,  In  a  coloured 
print,  of  a  pattern  familiar  to  his  observant  eye  in  the  win- 
dows of  many  a  shop.  1885  STEVENSON  Silverado  So.  133  He 
chose  the  print  stuff  for  his  wife's  dresses.  1891  T.  HARDY 
Tess  xvii,  Mrs.  Crick  . .  wore  a  hot  stuff  gown  in  warm 
weather  because  the  dairymaids  were  prints.  1893  J.  ASHBV 
SIKKKY  Naughty  Girl  vi,  Their  print  frocks,  .were  gone. 
1899  Prospect.  Calico  Printers*  Assoc.,  Certain  markets  arc 
closed  to  English  prints  owing  to  hostile  tariffs. 
II.  Typographical  uses. 

7.  The  state  of  being  printed,  printed  form :  in 
phrases,      a.  In  print,  (a)  In  a  printed  state,  in 
printed  form.    Cf.  also  sense  14.    So  Into  (f««/0) 
print. 

148*  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  300  A  Boke  in  preente  off 
the  Pleye  off  the  Chess,  c  1493  in  Christ  Church  Canter- 
bury Lett.  (Camden)  59,  I  can  nat  thynke  yt  lykely  that 
iher  shall  come  ony  moo  of  them  yn  prent  ys,  as  be  that 
1  her  off  them  that  selle  such  bokys.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloge 

HI.  Wks.  245/2  The  \vorke. .by  thcyr  authorities  so  put  vnto 
...  _ii  .1 : i U    * i     ...  ,      r. 


1888  I.  60  To  put  furth  our  mynd  in  prent  at  hame.'  1606 
Choice,  Chance,  etc.  (1881)  45  My  Mislris  was  saluted  by  a 
spruse  companion  that  lookt  like  a  letter  in  print.  [Cf.  sense 
14.]  i6i7MoRYsoN  I  tin.  \\.  71  A  certaine  dangerous  seditious 
Pamphlet  was  of  late  put  forth  into  print.  i7«  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  509  P  i  My  present  Correspondent,  I  believe,  was 
never  in  Print  before.  18x6  BYRON  Eng,  Bards  $•  Sc.  Rev.  51 
Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ;  A  book's  a 
book,  although  there's  nothing  in't  <*  1839  PRAED  Pwits 
(1864)  II.  6  Rush  like  a  hero  into  print. 

(b}  Of  a  book  or  edition :  On  sale  at  the  publisher's, 
not  yet  sold  out. 

1880  (title)  The  American  Catalogue... Author  and  Title 
Eatntt  ofBocfcl  in  Print  and  for  Sale... July  i,  1876* 
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b.  Out  of  print  (ut  a  book  or  edition):  no  longer 
to  be  bought  at  the  publisher's,  sold  out. 

1674  BOYI.E  ExcelL  Theol.  \.  v.  194  Divers  excellent  little 
Tracts,  which.. are  already  out  of  print.  1895  Prospectus 
of  E.E.  T.S.  6  Half  the  Publications  for  1860.. arc  out  of 
print,  but  will  be  gradually  reprinted. 

8.  contr.  Language  embodied  in  a  printed  form  ; 
printed  lettering  ;  typography;  esp.  with  reference 
to  size,  form,  or  style,  as  small  print,  clear  print* 

16*3  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  i.  i,  And  if  you  meet  An 
officer  preaching  of  sobriety,  Unless  he  read  it  in  Geneva 
print  Lay  him  by  the  heels.  1657  1  •  At  KIN  in  Fuller  Worthies 
(1663)  n.  309  Forty  years  since  lie  could  not  read  the  biggest 
Print  without  Spectacles,  and  now  there  is  no  Print  so 
small,  ..but  he  can  read  it  without  them.  1773  JOHNSON  Let. 
to  Boswell  $  July  in  Lj/t,  I  can  now  write  without  trouble, 
and  can  read  large  prints.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Voy, 
Eng*  \Vks.  (Bohn)  II.  13  The  sea-fire  shines  in  her  wake... 
Near  the  equator,  you  can  read  small  print  by  it. 
b.  Jig.  (Cf.  also  1623  in  a.) 

1633  WITHER  in  C.  Butler's  Fern.  Mon.  Ad  Author.  28  An 
Abstract  of  that  Wisdome,  Power,  and  Loue,  Which  is  im- 
printed on  the  Heav'ns  aboue  In  larger  volumes,  for  their 
eies  to  see  That  in  such  little  prints  behold  not  thee.  1637 
SUCK  UNO  Aglaura,  L  i,  Well,  lie  away  first,  for  the  print's 
too  big  If  we  be  scene  together.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chus. 
.\.\  vi,  All  the  wickedness  of  the  world  is  Print  to  him. 

T  9.  A  printing-press  (with  its  accessories). 
Hence,  the  work  of  the  press,  the  process  of  print- 
ing. Obs.  Cf.  PRESS  sbl  13. 

"507  JAS.  IV  in  Diet  Nat.  Biog.  (1887)  X.  187/1  To  furnis 
and  bring  home  ane  prent,  with  all  stuff  belangand  tharto, 
and  expert  men  to  use  the  samyue  for  impreniing..of  the 
bukis  of  our  lawis.  1538  COVERUALE  ProL  N.  T.  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  II.  36  The  turning  of  a  letter  is  a  fault  soon 
committed  in  the  print.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Eph.  Prol.,  Neither  translated  ready  to  the  Prynte  nor  yet 
appointed  certaynle  to  be  translated.  1691  WOOD  Atk. 
Oxon.  I.  134  Mr.  Doctor  Stevens  . .  espyed  certain  false 
allegations  in  his  Masters  book,  whilst  it  was  under  the 
print  in  London. 

10.  An  impression  of  a  work  printed  at  one  time ; 
an  edition. 

>53S  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  ( Arb.)  20  When  these  two  pryntes 
(there  were  of  them  bothe  aboute  v  thousand  bokis  printed) 
were  al  soulde..the  dewch  men  prynted  it  agen.  .in  a  small 
volume  lyke  their  firste  prynt.  16*3  T.  JAMES  in  Ussher's 
Lett.  (1686)  304  To  compare  old  Prints  with  the  new.  1634 
Raynolds  Byrth  Mankyndc  Pref.  \  In  the  other  prints, 
there  lacked  matter  necessary  to  the  opening  and  declara- 
tion of  the  Figures.  1887  Daily  News  11  July  3/2  Notwith- 
standing an  immense  'print ',  the  papers  rapidly  reached  a 
premium  of,  in  some  cases,  300  per  cent. 

11.  A  printed  publication  ;   esp.  a  printed  sheet, 
news  sheet,   newspaper ;    the  prints  —  the   press. 
Now  chiefly  U.  S. 

1570  DEE  Math,  Prtf.  A  ij.Will  they  prouoke  him,  by  worde 
and  Print.  1651  CLEVELAND  King*s  Disguise  44  A  Psalm  of 
mercy  in  a  miscreant  print.  1654  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
II.  108  The  Knglish  letters  came  not  till  last  evning  and  soe 
late  as  I  could  not  see  the  prints,  but  heart  they  conteyne 
little.  1696  H.  SAMPSON  in  Thorcsby^s  Corr.  (ed.  Hunter) 
I.  246  Manuscripts,  if  lost,  can  never  be  made  good,  as  prints 
may.  17*7  SWIFT  Imit.  Horace  n.  vi.  115  Inform  us, 
will  the  emp'ror  treat?  Or,  do  the  prints  ana  papers  lye? 
1777  J.  ADAMS  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  234  The  particulars  you 
will  have.. in  the  public  prints.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  \.  ii, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Puff,  I  have  often  admired  your  talents  in 
the  daily  prints.  1871  MORLEV  Crit.  Mist,  Ser.  i.  Con- 
donet  (1878)  52  The  freedom  of  the  press,  the  multitude  of 
the  public  prints,  were  all  so  many  insurmountable  barriers 
against  a  French  Cromwell.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  22  Dec. 
-17' 'A  Of  course,  the  Government  prints  take  in  each  case 
the  opposite  view. 

b.  A  printed  copy  (of  a  bill  in  parliament). 

18*8  in  Picton  Vpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  329  That  the 
intended  Bill,  .be  read. .,  and  Prints  of  the  Bill  circulated. 
1831  Ibid.  331  Laid  before  the  Council  a  Print  of  the  Bill. 

12.  A  picture  or  design  printed  from  a  block  or 
plate;  an  impression  from  an  engraved  or  other- 
wise prepared  plate.     Hence  in  print ',  quot  1662. 

In  a  general  sense,  including  impressions  from  a  raised 
surface  as  in  wood-engravings,  and  from  sunken  lines  as  in 
copperplate  and  steel  engravings;  also  from  a  flat  surface 
as  in  lithographs;  but  sometimes  excluding  lithographs  and 
etchings,  and  otherwise  variously  restricted. 

1662  EVELYN  Ckalcogr.  UL  38  With  eight  more  Prints  [i.  e. 
woodcuts  by  Durer]  of  this  subject.  Ibid.\v.  45  After  Raphaels 
death,  did  Julio  Romano  publish  some  of  his  own  designer  in 
print.  Ibid.  48  Diogenes,  .a  very  rare  print  [i.e.  a  chiaro- 
scuro]. Ibid.  v.  129  Copies  are  in  Prints  much  more  easily 
detected,  then  in  paintings.  Ibid.  141  An  Universal,  and 
choice  Collection  of  prints  and  cuts.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ, 
Jerus.  (1732)  7  Were  fastned  to  the  Wall  two  or  three  old 
Prints.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II. s.  v.,  Prints orCutts, 
as  we  sometimes  call  them,  a  1745  JON.  RICHARDSON  £ss. 
Prints  Wks.  (1792)  262  He  hath  etched  several  valuable  prints. 
1755-73  JOHNSON  s.  v.,  It  is  usual  to  say  wooden  prints  and 
copper  plates.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anted.  Paint. 
(1786)  II.  206  There  is  a  print  of  him,  painted  by  John  Ly- 
vyus,  and  engraved  by  Vosterman,  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  II.  307  In  such  a  case.. there  is  no  other  substitute 
but  a  good  print  of  the  animal  to  give  an  idea  of  its  figure. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <fr  Art  II.  752  This  combina- 
tion of  the  two  modes  of  colouring  prints  has  a  good  effect. 
i8ax  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  vii.  384  The  earliest  specimen 
that  we  have  of  it  is  in  a  print,  by  Albert  Durer.  1898 
PENNELL  Lithography  54  From  1817  onwards  the  great 
lithographic  houses  issued  their  prints  by  '  hundreds  and 
thousands  '.  1901  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  663/1  Garish  coloured 
prints  and  execrable  oleographs. 

13.  Photogr.  A  picture  produced  from  a  negative ; 
see  PRINT  v.  14. 

1853  Ri  HUNT  Man.  Pkotogr.  22  Attempts  are  being  made, 
at  this  time,  to  fix  the  images  produced  by  the  Daguerrco* 
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type— perfect  prints,  it  is  true,  but  which  are  as  light  as  the 
vapour  from  which  they  are  produced.  1855  HARDWICH 
Man.  Photogr.  Chem.  293  Some  advise  that  on  removal 
from  the  colouring  Bath  the  print  should  be  soaked  in  new 
Hypo  for  ten  minutes.  1879  CasselCt  Techn.  Educ.  III. 
207  A  good  print  may  be  obtained  by  a  peison  who  U 
unskilled  in  making  a  negative.  1893  PJiotogr.  Ann.  50 
Rough  paper  for  prints  in  silver  b>  now  on  the  market,  and 
certainly  gives  most  pleasing  results. 

III.  Transferred  uses,  of  uncertain  origin. 

By  Nares  and  others  derived  from  the  typographical  sense, 
'  from  the  exact  regularity  and  truth  of  the  art  of  printing, 
which  was  at  first  deemed  almost  miraculous1.  But  printing 
•was  not  new  in  1576  and  in  various  respects  this  explana- 
ion  seems  doubtful,  though  Shakspere  plays  on  the  two 
Denies  of  in  print '  in  Two  Gent.  u.L  175,  A.  Y.L.  v.  iv.  94, 
and  the  phrase  may  sometimes  have  been  so  taken:  cf.  quot. 
1881,  and  1606  in  sense  7.  The  use  in  reference  to  the  ruff. 
14  b,  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  earlier,  though  not  evidenced 
in  the  quots. 

14.  In  phrase  in  print :  In  a  precise  and  perfect 
way  or  manner ;  in  exact  order,  with  exactness  or 
preciseness  ;  to  a  nicety.  Now  dial. 

1576  FLEMING  Paiiopl.  Epist.  357  Considering  that  what 
soeuer  is  vttered  in  such  inennes  hearing,  must  bee  done  in 
printe,  as  wee  say  in  oure  common  Prouerbe.  1580  LYLY 
Euphues  (Arb.)  407  Concerning  the  body,  as  there  is  no 
Gentlewoman  so  curious  to  haue  him  in  print,  so  is  there 
no  one  so  careles  to  haue  him  a  wretch,  onlye  his  right 
shape  to  shew  him  a  man.  1583  GREENE  Mamtllia  n.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  316/1  Dames  now.a  days . . Pac'd  in  print,  brave 
lofty  looks,  not  us'd  with  the  vestals.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.L. 
in.  1. 173,  I  will  doe  it  sir  in  print.  1591  —  Two  Cent.  Verona 
n.  L  175  All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it.  x6si 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel,  HI.  ii.  iv.  i.  (1676)  328/1  A  young  lover 
. .  must . .  speak  in  Print,  walk  in  Print,  eat  and  drink  in 
Print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in 
Print.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  14.  xi.  \  i  (1669) 
97/2  If  his  heart  be  on  his  Garden,  O  how  neatly  it  is  kept ! 
it  shall  He,  as  we  say,  in  print.  169*  LOCKE  Educ.  \  32  Not 
design'de  to  lie  always  in  my  young  Master's  Bed  at  home, 
and  to  have  his  Maid  lay  all  Things  in  print,  and  tuck  him 
in  warm,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v. ,  To  set  in 
Print,  with  Mouth  skrew'd  up  and  Neck  Stretcht  out. 
1854  Miss  BAKER  Northants.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  She's  always  in 
print,  and  so  is  her  house.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss,  s.  v.t  *  The 
house  is  as  neat  as  print '...' Shay  kips  all  'er  plazes  in 
print ',  b  high  praise  for  a  servant  who  keeps  her  own  part 
of  the  house  neat  and  clean. 

t  b.  With  a  sb. :  A  man,  fool  (etc.),  in  print ,  a 
perfect  or  thorough  man,  fool,  etc.  Obs. 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Whore  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  10,  I  am  sure 
my  husband  is  a  man  in  print,  for  all  things  else,  save  only 
in  this.    16x1  COTGR.  s.  v.  Basse,  Sot  en  bosse  ct  platte 
Peinture,  a  foole  in  print,  asse  in  graine,  compleat  coxcombe, 
absolute  hoydon.     1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  \\.  i,  Is  he 
not,  madam  A  monsieur  in  print  V   What  a  garb  was  there  t 

t  c.  Applied,  a  1600  to  1*1630,  to  the  exact 
crimping,  goffering,  or  set  of  the  plaits  or  pleats  of 
the  ruffs  then  worn.  Nearly  always  in  the  phrases 
to  set  the  rttjf  in  print,  or  the  ntff  stands  in  print. 
See  also  PRINT  a.  i,  PRINTED  i  b.  Said  also  of 
clothes.  Obs. 

Quot.  1628  appears  to  mean  a  ruff  of  the  size  or  pattern 
worn  by  Puritans:  cf.  1614  in  PRINTED  i  b.  There  may 
also  be  a  reference  to  the  small  print  of  Geneva  Bibles  ;  cf. 
1623  in  sense  8. 

1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  58  Neat  as  a  Merchants  ruffe, 
that's  set  in  print.  1601  MIDDLETON  Blurt,  Master  Constable 
in.  iii.  105  Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print ;  and  for  that  pur* 
pose,  get  poking  sticks.  1615  Band,  Rnjfe>  4-  C.  (Halliw.)  5 
The  presse  Rune  Cuffe  and  Band  (what  reason's  in'tj  And 
yet  desire  they  still  should  stand  in  print.  1616  J.  LANE 
Contn.  Sgr.'s  T.  xi.  363  Yet  these  mote  sett  their  ruffes  and 
clothes  in  print,  Yea.  keepe  them  so  :  elles  dames  will  looke 
asquint.  16*5  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  \.  i,  Put  on  my 
girdle,  rascal :  fits  my  ruff  well  ?  Lin.  In  print.  i6a8  EARLE 
Microcosm.,  Shec  Precise  Hypocr.  (Arb.)  63  Shee  is  a  Non- 
conformist in  a  close  Stomacher  and  Ruffle  of  Geneua  Print, 
and  her  puritie  consists  much  in  her  Linen,  a  1641  SUCKLING 
To  Lit.  Lcpineton  Poems  (1648)  18  It  is  so  rare.. to  see 
Ought  that  belongs  to  young  Nobility  In  print  (but  their 
own  clothes)  that  we  must  praise. 

d.  Said  of  the  beard  or  hair.  So  also  out  of 
print)  out  of  proper  order,  in  disorder.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  v.  i.  Hivb,  Tis  such  a  picked 
fellow,  not  a  haire  About  bis  whole  Bulke,  but  it  stands  in 
print.     16*9  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  91  His  [a  proper  squire's] 
Beuer  cocks,  Feather  waggs,  Locks  houer,  and  Beard  stands 
in  print.    1851  N.  ty  Q.  ist  Ser.  IV.  12/1  An  old  Somerset* 
shire  servant,  .used  to  say.  .'Take  care,  Sir,  you'll  put  your 
hair  out  of  print '. 

IV.  15.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  in  sense  i,  as print- 
mark\  in  sense  6,  as  print-broker  ;  in  sense  7,  as 
print-blurred  adj. ;  in  sense  I  a,  as  print-collector^ 
-pedlar  \    print-cutter,  (a)  a  person  occupied  in 
cutting  prints ;  (£)  a  knife  for  cutting  photographic 
prints ;    print  hand,  handwriting  imitating  or  re- 
sembling print :  so  print  letters ;   print-holder, 
(a)  a  small  frame  for  holding  a  photograph  or 
engraving ;  (£)  a  device  for  holding  a  photographic 
print  flat  or  in  a  desired  position  (Cent.  Dict.}\ 
print-room,  a  room  in  a  museum  or  the  like, 
containing   a  collection   of  prints ;    print-state, 
state  or  condition  of  an  engraving,  resulting  from 
the  number  of  impressions  that  have  been  previously 
printed;  print- trimmer  = print-cutter  (b}\  print- 
washer,  an  apparatus  for  washing  photographic 
prints  after  fixing.    See  also  PKINT-SELLKB,  -SHOP. 

1905  Academy  30  Dec.  1362/1  They  have  done  duty  bo 
often,  that  they  arenow  like  battered  wood-blocks, and  only 
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•print- blurred.     1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  \.  374/1  Tne 
'  'print-brokers ',  who  sell '  gown-pieces    to  the  hawket 
street-traders.    1880  WARREN  Book-plates  xii.  126  A  •print- 
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1,01  Lend.  Ga*.  No.  3694/4  A  bright-bay  tfelding  near 
16  hands  a  "Print-Mark  pretty  high  on  the  near  Buttock. 
1804  Europ.  Mag.  XLV.  360/1  An  open  saloon,  where  are 
petty  book-stalls  and  'print-pedlars.  ,001  lilackw.  Mag. 
Nov.  616/2  Had  '  "print-states  '  been  numbered  consecutively 
bv  the  old  publishers,  we  should  now  have  graduated  prices. 
1891  Pkotogr.  Ann.  II.  57  If  a  circular  "print-trimmer  is 
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hands.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  R efortner (1891)  156  If 
you'd  only  had  those  patterns  printed  out  slowly  and  in- 
delibly. .,  you'd  have  known  it  was  no  joke  [to  be  tattooed]. 
b.  fig.  To  impress  (an  image,  thought,  saying, 
etc.)  upon  the  heart,  mind,  or  memory ;  to  fix  in 
the  mind. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  u.  851  (900)  Euery  word  bat  sche 
)f  hire  herde  Sche  gan  to  prentin  in  h[i]re  herte  faste. 


and  Print  Washer,  .will  accommodate  any  plate  rack  up  to 
half-plate  size. 

Print,  a.  Now  only  dial.  Also  St.  prent. 
[In  sense  i  perh.  pa.  pple.  of  PRINT  v.  ;  cf.  quot. 
1513  in  sense  2  b,  also  MDu.  geprent  ;  but  possibly 
sometimes  attrib.  or  adj.  use  of  PBINT  sl>.] 

1.  Printed. 

1475  Bit.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  84  Late  us..  bring  forthe..the 
golde  and  silver  of  coyne  and  print  money  that  every  of  us 
senatours  and  statis  haven.  154*  in  Archseologia  (1887)  L. 
i.  46  Item  a  prynte  masse  boke.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxyi, 
She  can  speak  like  a  prent  buke.  1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Ladies 
Pole.  103,  I  can't  spake  like  print  books  —  never  could.  1865 
J.  YOUNG  Pictures  64  (E.  D.  D.)  Thou  com'st  wi'  some  prent 
scrap  in  ban'. 

b.  Of  a  ruff:  cf.  PRINT  sb.  140,  PRINTED  i  b. 
New  print,  ?  newly  printed,  pressed,  or  goffered. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  (Hunter.  Cl.)  52 
[They]  are  foorth  comming  sir,  and  safe  enough  Sayes  good- 
man  Broker,  in  his  new  print  ruffe. 

2.  dial.  Clear,  bright  (of  moonlight,  etc.). 

1736  PEGGE  Kenticisms  s.  v.  (E.  D.  S.),  The  moon  shines 
print.  1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.  s.v.,  Print  star,  or 
moon-light.  1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Print-moonlight,  .  .  very 
clear  moonlight.  1887  Kent  Gloss,  s.v.,  The  night  is 
print  ;..The  moonlight  is  very  print. 

Print  (print),  v.  Forms  :  4  prente,  4-5  (6-  Sc.) 
prent,  4-6  prynt(e,  5  preent(e,  5-6  printe,  6- 
print.  Pa.  pple.  printed  :  Sc.  6  prent,  6-  prentit. 
[ME.  prente-n,  printe,  known  from  ^1350,  app. 
f.  the  earlier  prente,  printe,  PRINT  sb.,  like  OF. 
emprienter,  empreinter,  i.  empriente,  empreinte,  \ta- 
.  The  vb.  corresponds  toMDu.,  Du./r««te«, 
rintjen  ;  MLG.,  'LG.prenlen  (whence  Da. 
prente,  Sw.  prcntd),  also  app.  f.  the  corresp.  sb., 
U.D\jL.prente,printe,T>v\.prentM'LG.prente,a..OY. 
priente,preinte.  Cf.  also  obs.  F.  printer  to  coin 
or  stamp  money  (1544,  Liege,  in  Godef.).] 

1.  General  senses. 

I.  trans.  To  impress  or  stamp  (a  surface)  with 
a  seal,  die,  or  the  like  ;  to  mark  with  any  figure  or 
pattern,  impressed  or  coloured;  to  brand.      Said 
also  of  footsteps  upon  soft  or  yielding  ground. 

1340-70  A  lex.  ff  Dind.  256  Whan  we  sihen  bi  sonde  wib 
bi  sel  prented,  We  kenden  bi  couaitise.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxv.  117  pis  monee  es  prynted  on  bathe  bjs  sydes. 
c  1466  SIR  J.  P  ASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  294  The  other  ij.  pottys 
be  prentyd  with  that  merchauntys  marke.  1637  G.  DANIEL 
Genius  this  Isle  26  The  Naiades..  the  willing  Sand  shall 
print.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  308  He..  treads  so 
light,  he  scarcely  prints  the  Plains.  1708  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  4421/8  Stoln..,  a  black  Mare..,  printed  in  the  near 
Hip.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  116  +-4  Little  footsteps  lightly  print 
the  ground.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  194  A  spot 
that  has  been  printed  by  the  footsteps  of  departed  beauty. 
1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  246/2  The  butter  is  then 
salted,  .and  then  moulded  and  printed. 
t  b.  Jig.  To  stamp,  brand,  stain.  Obs. 
01380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  473  Crist..  forfendide  hem  to 
prynte  per  soulis  to  myche  wib_  erbly  godis.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxvi.  in  Sette  bathe  saide..,  As  he  bat  was  prente 
full  of  pride,  Mewes  kyng  am  I',  comely  to  knawe,  Full 
layne.  1598  E.  GILFIN  Skial.  (1878)  21  It  is  Cornelius  that 
aue  gallant  youth,  Who  is  new  printed  to  this  fangled  age. 
t  o.  To  coin  (money).  06s. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  80  God  coueiteb  nat  be  coygne 
bat  crist  hym-self  prentede.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  265  He  caused  halpenys  and  ferthynges  to  be  printed 
and  made  rownde.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  iv.  xxiii.  (S.T.S.) 

II.  135  Becaus  na  siluer  was  as  3it  prentit  in  rome,  thay 
cunjeit   grete  sovmes  of   brasin    money.      1567  i'c.  Acts 
Jos.    VI  (1814)  III.  29/1  That  our  Souerane  Lord.  .may 
cause  prent,  and  cunje    gold  and  siluer  of  sic  fynes  as 
vtheris  cuntreis  dots. 

2.  To  impress  or  stamp  (a  form,  figure,  mark, 
etc.)  in  or  on  a  yielding  substance  ;  also,  by  exten- 
sion, to  set  or  trace  (a  mark,  figure,  etc.)  on  any 
surface,  by  carving,  writing,  or  otherwise. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  62  And  in  that  roche  is  prented 
the  forme  of  his  body.  1494  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901) 
318  A  basyn  and  lavor  of  siluer,  myne  armes  printed  thereon. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron,  3  Lyke  the  Prentyse  that  hewyth  the 
rowgth  stone,  And  bryngeth  it  to  square,  .  .  That  the  mayster 


Matrimony  (1855)  505  This  sentence  is  very  meet  for 
women  to  print  in  their  remembrance.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  681  Contrived  by  a  Perfect  Understanding 
Being  or  Mind.. which  hath  every  where  Printed  the  Sig- 
natures of  its  own  Wisdom  upon  the  Matter,  a  1704  T. 
BROWN  Imit.  \st  Sat.  Persius  Wks.  1730  I.  53  Then  will 
grey  hairs  on  all  thou  say'st  print  awe.  1830  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  Ixxix.  And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print  The 
same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

3.  To  press  (anything  hard)  into  or  upon  a  yield- 
ing substance,  so  as  to  leave  an  indentation  or 
imprint.  Also  with  in. 

1382  WYCLIF  "}er.  xxxii.  44  Prented  in  shal  be  the  sel. 
1530  PALSGR.  666/2  Let  me  printe  your  scale  in  a  pece  of 

•**  ..        .     ...    ..    «      _  .._   TI    c-    :_    H-...JJ'.. 


'599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  Prol.  27  Horses.. Printing  their  prowd 
Hoofes  i'  th*  receiuing  Earth.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
101  If  the  Soil  be  barren,  only  scar  The  Surface,  and  but 
lightly  print  the  Share.  1884  TENNYSON  Becket  n.  ii,  Only 
the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it  Such  hold-fast  claws. 

•f \).fig.  To  fix  in  or  on  (something).  Obs.  rare. 
1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xiv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  pe 
sonne  entrynge  in  to  bat  parti  of  pe  signe  prenteb  in  his 
bemis  more  scharpely  [orig.  acriter  radios  imprimit}  ban 
he  doob  in  be  ende.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vn.  v.  132  His 
sycht  vnmovyt  to  the  era  dyd  he  prent. 

c.    founding.  To  make  an  impression  of  in 
a  mould  with  a  core-print  or  with  a  pattern. 
1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet. 

1 4.  To  commit  (anything)  to  writing ;  to  express 
in  written  words ;  to  inscribe.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11772  This  poynt  is  not  prynted  in 
proces  pat  are  now.  £1430  Hymns  Virg.  114  The  hi;est 
lessoun  bat  man  may  lere . .  Yf  bou  haue  grace  to  holde  & 
heere,  Is  playnli  printid  in  poulis  booke.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxvl.  76  Loo !  sir,  bis  is  a  periurye  To  prente  vndir 
penne.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  i.  75  Heauen  guide  thy  pen 
to  print  thy  sorrowes  plaine. 

1 5.  To  form  in  a  mould ;  to  cast,  shape.  Obs.  rare. 
1530  PALSGR.  157  A  moulde,  to  moulde  or  print  a  thyng 

in.  1558  WARDEtr.  Alexis'  Swr. (1568)  nob,  Thinges  that 
remain  in  the  fire  without  melting,  wherein  men  print  very 
well  all  maner  of  metall.  Hid.  114  b,  Untill  that_  turninge 
downwarde  the  mouldes,  they  come  out.  And  if  in  case 
they  be  not  wel  printed, ..  you  may  put  them  in  agayne, 
II.  Senses  relating  to  typography. 

6.  To  make  or  produce  (a  book,  picture,  etc.)  by 
the  application  to  paper,  vellum,  or  any  similar 
substance,  in  a  press  or  machine,  of  inked  types, 
blocks,  or  plates,  bearing  characters  or  designs. 
(In  printing  for  the  blind,  embossed  characters, 
without  ink,  are  produced.) 

In  this  sense  enprynte,  emprynte,  is  found  earlier,  and  was 
app.  at  first  more  in  use :  see  IMPRINT  v. 

[1474  CAXTON  Chcsse  Pref.,  By  cause  thys  sayd  book  is  ful 
of  holsom  wysedom . .  I  haue  purposed  to  enprynte  it.]  1511 
Pilton  Churcku'.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  62  Item  for  a  new 
processionary  printed ..  xvjd.  1533  Gau's  Rickt  Vay  109 
(Colophon)  Prentit  in  Malmw  Be  me  Ihone  Hochstraten  the 
xvi  day  of  October  Anno  MD  xxxiii.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
dane's  Comm.  160  Englishe  Bibles  were  printed  at  Paris. 
1603  JAS.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  III.  78,  I  sende  you 
herewith  my  booke  latelie  prentid :  studdie  and  profile  in 
it.  1633  PRYNNE  Hislriomastix  To  Rdr.,  They  are  now 
new-printed  in  farre  better  paper  than  most  Octavo  or 

?uarto  Bibles.  1639  GENTILIS  Seruita's  Inquis.  (1676)  882 
hings  of  importance  ought  equally  to  be  handled,  as  well 
in  those  that  are  Printed,  as  in  those  that  are  to  Print.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  22  He  procured  me  the 
Mappe  of  Babylon,  or  Bagdet,  printed  upon  a  Cotton. 
1711  ABP.  KING  in  Swi/t's  Lett.  (1767)  111.  239  The  Specta- 
tors are  likewise  printing  in  a  larger  and  a  smaller  volume. 
1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  426  Tis  about  half 
printed  off.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5850/3  His  Majesty  s 
Picture,  printed  in  natural  Colours.  1775  JOHNSON  in  Bos- 
well  Life  10  Oct.,  Maps  were  printing  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
1830  URE  Diet.  Arts  217  The  copper-plate  printing  of  calico 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  for  printing  engravings 
on  paper  from  flat  plates.  1887  Chicago  Advance  19  May 
306/1  She.. prints  it  herself  with  the  cyclostyle.  1906  L. 
GILES  Musings  Chinese  Mystic  31  The  philosopher's  works, 
in  Kuo  Hsiang's  standard  edition,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  1005  A.  D. 

7.  Said  of  an  author  or  editor,  not  of  the  actual 
printer :  a.  To  cause  (a  manuscript,  book,  etc.)  to 
be  printed  ;  to  give  to  the  press. 

booke, 
1669 
d  by 

some  Friends.. to  Print"?!,.  .1  have  so'done.     To^S  BUNYAN 

Pilgr.  i.  Author's  Apol.,  Some  said,  John,  print  it;  others 

|    said,  Not  so;..  At  last  I  thought,  Since  you  are  thus  divided, 


PBINT. 

1671  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  v.  (Arb.)  133  I'l  be 
reveng'd  on  them  too :  I  will  both  Lampoon  and  print  'em 
too,  I  gad.  1751  LABELYE  \Vcstm.  Br.  107  My  Intention, 
in  Printing  and  distributing  this  Plan.  .is.  .to  ease  the  Minds 
of  many  Persons.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  17  Young  men 
of  course  may . .  have  opinions  on  many  subjects,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  print  them. 

jC.  To  designate  in  a  printed  statement,  de- 
scribe in  print  as.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  fr  no  King  in.  ii,  My  safest  way 
were  to  print  myself  a  coward,  c  1646  MILTON  New  Forcers 
Consc.  ii  Men  whose  Life,  Learning,  Faith  and  pure  intent 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul,  Must  now 
be  nam'd  and  printed  Hereticks. 

8.  intr.  or  absol.  a.  Of  a  person  (in  senses  6,  7) : 
To  exercise  the  vocation  of  a  printer ;  to  employ 
the  press  in  printing,     -f  Print  upon,  to  print  an 
edition  of  a  book  immediately  after  that  published 
by  (the  author  or  editor),  in  order  to  appropriate 
some  of  the  profits  (obs.'). 

1690  BENTLEY  Phal.  Pref.  5  Before  they  ventur'd  to  Print, 
which  is  a  Sword  in  the  Hand  of  a  Child.  1716  HEARNE 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  V.  324  There  may  be  danger  they  may 
print  upon  you,  unless  you  print  more  Copies.  1733  _PopE 
Hor.  Sat.  il.  i.  100  In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam  or  the  Mint, — 
Like  Lee  or  Budgel,  I  will  rhyme  and  print.  1771  LUCKOMBE 
Hist.  Print.  25  [Caxton]  printed  likewise  for . .  Henry  VI  Ith. 
1802  SYD.  SMITH  Whs.  (1859)  I.  13/2  Every  man  who  prints, 
imagines  he  gives  to  the  world  something  which  they  had 
not  before,  either  in  matter  or  style. 

b.  Of  type,  a  block,  a  plate:  To  yield  an  impres- 
sion on  paper,  etc.  C.  Of  a  manuscript  or  of 
literary  matter:  To  run  up  or  amount  in  type  (to  so 
much),  rare. 

1886  TUPPER  My  Life  as  Autlior  282,  I  wish  there  was 
space  here  to  say  more  about  all  this ;  but  the  great  book 
before  me  would  print  up  into  several  volumes.  1904  iytli 
Cent.  Apr.  672  Here  scarcely  a  line  has  been  added  :  but 
the  plate  '  prints ',  and  the  plate  began  by  not  printing. 

9.  trans.   To  mark  (paper,  etc.)   with  printed 
characters  or  designs. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Printing,  The  wetting  of  the 
paper  ought  to  be  done  two  or  three  days  before  printing  it. 

10.  To  take  an  impression  from  (a  forme  of  type, 
a  plate,  block,  etc.)  ;  to  use  in  printing. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Printing,  Engraving  several 
plates  of  Sandro  Boticello's  design,  and  printing  them  off 
this  new  way.  1839  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVIII.  572/1 
These  machines,  however,  are  better  adapted  to  printing 
stereotype  plates,  to  which  a  curved  form  could  be  given. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1335/2  The  stone  is  then  etched, 
washed  out,  and  printed. 

11.  To  write  in  imitation  of  typography ;  to  form 

printed  letti 


1611  BIBLE  Lev,  xix.  28  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  markes  vpon  you. 
1658  A.  Fox  tVurtz  Surg.  n.  xxv.  158  The  plaisters.. 

g -owing  hard  there,  would  print  a  hole  into  the  flesh.    1789 
.   DARWIN   Sat.   Card.   II.  90  Thrice   round   the   grave 


you".. .'  It  can't  be  trom  tne  go.  —  , 

at  the  direction . .'  He  always  prints,  1  know,  'cos  he  learnt 
writin'  from  the  large  bills  in  the  bookin'  offices '.    Mod.  A 
little  boy,  who  cannot  write  yet,  has  printed  me  a  letter. 
III.  Technical  senses  analogous  to  II. 

12.  trans.  To  stamp  or  mark  (a  textile  fabric, 
as  cotton  or  oilcloth),  by  hand  or  machinery,  with 
apattern  or  decorative  design  in  one  or  more  colours. 
Also  absol. 

1588  HICKOCK  tr.  Frederick's  Voy.  ?b,  Goods  and  mar- 
chandize  that  come  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambaia,  as  cloth 
of  Bumbast  white,  painted,  printed,  great  quantitie  of  Indico 
[etc.].  1600  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III.  505  One 
coveringe  for  a  Frenche  gowne  oflawne,  embrodered  all  over 
with  fountaines,  snaikes,  . .  and  other  devises,  upon  silver 
chamblet  prented.  1700  Act  n  f,  12  Will.  Ill,  c.  10  All  Cali- 
coes, painted,  dyed,  printed  or  stamped  there  [in  E.  Indies] 
shall  not  be  worn  or  otherwise  used  within  the  Kingdom  of 
England.  1711  Act  10  Anne  c.  19  There  shall  be.  .Paid  for 
and  upon,  .all  Callicoes  to  be  so  Printed,  Stained,  Painted 
or  Dyed,  .the  Sum  of  Three  Pence  for  every  yard  in  length. 


.  9  My  first  idea  was  to  pri 

b.  To  express  or  publish  in  print  (ideas,  etc.). 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac  s  Lett.  (vol.  II)  23  They  thinke  it 

not  enough  to  do  me  wrongs  unlesse  they  print  them  too. 


whatever  hour  he  may  receive  an  order. .  .Under  the  patron- 
age of  parliament,  it  was  easy,  .to  buy  printed  calicoes. 

b.  Print  on  (in  Calico-printing) :  to  apply  (the 
colouring  matter  of  the  design)  upon  the  surface  by 
printing. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  215  Four  different  methods  are  in 
use  for  imprinting  figures  upon  calicoes,  .the  fourth  is  by  a 
system  of  copper  cylinders,  .by  which  two,  three,  four,  or 
even  five  colours  may  be  printed  on  in  rapid  succession. 
Ibid.  222  Some  mordants.. liquefy  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  and  being  apt  to  run  in  the  printing-on  make  blotted 
work.  Ibid.  241  Print-on  the  resist  to  preserve  the  white. 

13.  Pottery.  To  transfer  to  the  unglazed  surface 
a  decorative  design  in  colour  from  paper,  or  in  oil 
from  a  gelatine  sheet  or  bat,  the  colour  in  the  latter 
case  being  dusted  on  afterwards.    With  the  pottery, 
or  the  design,  as  obj. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1017  The  old  plan  of  passing  the 
biscuit  into  the  muffle  after  it  had  been  printed. . .  1  he  [gluej 
cake.. is.. transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  glazed  ware 
which  it  is  intended  to  print.  Ibid.  1029  M.  Saint  Amans 
..says  the  English  surpass  all  other  nations  in  manu- 
facturing a  peculiar  stoneware  . .  as  also  in  printing  blue 
figures  upon  it. 

14.  Photogi:  To  produce  (a  positive  picture)  by 
the  transmission  of  light  through  a  negative  placed 
immediately  upon  the  sensitized  surface,  or,  in  an 
enlarging  camera,  before  it.     Also  with  off,  out. 

1851  HUNT  Photogr.  80  The  Printing  Process... It  is.. a 
negative  picture,.. a  matrix  which  is  capable  of  yielding 
a  vast  number  of  beautiful  impressions.  I  have  had  as 


PRINTABLE. 

many  as  fifty  printed  from  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
;is  many  more  might  be  obtained  from  it.  1851  TALBOT  in 
Athenxum  6  Dec.  1286/2.  l8$a  Ckemist  III.  222/1  The 
positive  pictures  are .  .printed  off,  and  fixed.  1855  HARDWICH 
Man.  rtuifgr.  Chem.  173  It  is  always  necessary  to  print 
the  picture  .some  shades  darker  than  it  is  intended  to  remain. 
1893  Photogr.  Ann.  49  These  papers  are  somewhat  quicker 
in  printing,  but  the  surface  will  not  bear  the  rough  treat- 
ment which  coagulated  albumen  would  stand. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  negative  (with  a  qualifying  adv.)  : 
To  produce  a  photograph  (well,  badly,  etc.). 

1851  Chemist  III.  221/2  [A  negative]  which  will,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  print  well.  1855  HARDWICH  Matt.  Photogr.  Chem. 
290  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  Negatives  print  slowly. 

15.  See  NATURE-PRINTING. 

16.  Combs.,  in  which  print-  is  used  attrib.  in  the 
sense  of  PRINTING  vbl.  sb.,  as  print-cloth,  cotton 
cloth  of  the  kind  suitable  for  printing;  print- 
ground  =  PRINT-FIELD.     Also  print-out  paper 
fhotogr.  =  printing  out   paper  :     see    PRINTING 
vbl.  sb.  d.    See  also  PRINT-FIELD,  -HOUSE,  etc. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  213  Calico-printing.. was  unknown 
as  an  English  art  till  1696,  when  a  small  print-ground  was 
formed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Richmond. 
1886  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  480  A  yard  of  cotton  cloth  of 
the  kind  called  print-cloth.  1893  Photogr.  Ann.  444  A  new 
toning  agent.. said  to  be  superior  to  any  yet  introduced  for 
the  toning  of  albumen  or  gelatine  print-out  papers. 

Printable  (pri-ntab'l),  a.  [f.  PRINT  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  printed  ;  fit  to  be  printed. 

1837  CARLYI.E  Fr.  Rw.  III.  iv.  iv,  Such  ground-scheme,. . 
still  legible  and  printable,  we  shall  now  . .  present  to  the 
reader.  i86a  Temple  Bar  Mag.  V.  393  Lemaire.. called 
him  names  not  printable  in  these  prim  days.  1891  J.  D. 
CAMPBELL  in  Athenxum  31  Oct.  583/3  Talfourd  had  printed 
.  .all  in  the  letters  that  was  printable  in  1837  and  1848. 
b.  Capable  of  being  printed  from.  rare. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  June  5/7  Of  all  the  modern 
methods  of  producing  printable  plates,  heliogravure  stands 
undoubtedly  pre-eminent. 

Printed  (pri'nted),  ///.  a.   [f.  PRINT  v.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Impressed,  stamped,  marked,  t  moulded. 
£1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  12  Of  mylke  soden  with  the 

flour  Men  make  printed  cakes.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Farme  683  Their  dung  is  printed,  grosse,  long, 
and  knottie.  1741  COLLINS  Oriental  Eel.  11.  52  Oft  in  the 
dust  1  view  his  printed  feet. 

b.  Said  of  a  ruff:  In  print  (PRINT  sb.  140)  ; 
?  with  the  pleats  properly  pressed  or  goffered ;  cf. 
PRINT  a.  i  b. 

1611  B.  JONSON  in  Coryafs  Crudities  a  iij  b,  He  [Coryat] 
will  shortly  be  reputed  a  Knowing  proper,  and  well  traueld 
scholer,  as  by  his  starchd  beard,  and  printed  ruffe  may  be  as 
properly  insinuated.  1614  —  Earth.  Fair  in.  ii,  Mooncalf. 
[Of  a  party  of  Puritans.)  A  body  may  read  that  i'  their 
small  printed  ruffes  [i.  e.  ruffs  in  small  or  Geneva  print]. 

2.  Produced  or  prepared  by  typography ;  bearing 
printed  characters ;  expressed  or  published  in  print. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  53  Whose 
godly  name  In  printed  bokes  doth  remayne  in  fame.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Newt  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  A  shietc  of  printed  paper. 
1665  Orders  of  Ld.  Mayor  Lond.  in  De  Foe  Plague  (Rttdg.) 
62  With  these  usual  printed  Words,..' Lord  have  Mercy 
upon  us'.  1709  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Miss  A. 
Wortley  21  Aug.,  I  don't  see  any  violent  necessity  of 
printed  rules.  1841  D'ISKAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  215  The 
first  printed  book  in  the  English  language  was  not  printed 
in  England. 

8.  Coloured  or  figured  by  a  process  of  printing, 
as  cotton  goods,  carpets,  pottery,  etc. 

1588  [see  PRINT  z/.  12].  1633  WOTTON  Let.  to  SirE.  Bacon 
3  June  in  Kelif.  (1672)  464,  Isend  you  herewith  two  printed 
Caps. . .  The  Caps  is  a  pretty  fresh  invention  of  a  very  easie 
rate;.. which  may  come  to  some  pretty  perfection  in  the 
ornament  of  Curtains  and  Valances  of  Beds,  or  in  some  fine 
historified  Table-cloth  for  a  Banquet.  17*8  FRANKLIN  Lett. 
Wks.  i887lII.7Sevenyardsof  printed  cloth.  ITJIHAMILTON 
Berthollefs  Dyeing  I.  Introd.  2  A  mode . .  we  use  for  colour- 
ing printed  linens.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1038  The  blue 
printed  ware  of  England  has  been  hitherto  a  hopeless  object 
of  emulation  in  France.  1888  BLACK  In  Far  Lochaber  viii, 
I've  bought  each  o'  them  a  printed  cotton  gown.  iyx>  Daily 
N<r>vs  24  Feb.  6/5  Printed  in  the  medley  of  colours  and  the 
designs  so  long  associated  with  cashmere  shawls. 
4.  Reproduced  by  nature-printing,  photographic 
printing,  etc. 

1856  T.  MOORE  (title)  Nature- Printed  British  Ferns.    1859 
[see  NATURE-PRINTED].     1907  Westnt.  Gaz.  9  Nov.  18/2  The 
development  of  a  partially  printed-out  image. 
Printeis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRENTICE. 
Printer   (pri'ntM).     Also  6   prent- ;    6   -or, 
-our,  Sc.  -ar.    [f.  PRINT  v.  +  -ER  '.    So  MDu.  and 
early  mod.Du.  prenter,  printer.'] 
1.  A  person  who  prints,  in  any  sense  of  the  word ; 
one  engaged  in  impressing  or  stamping  marks  or 
designs  upon  a  surface,  as  a  calico-printer,   and 
(formerly)  a  coiner. 

1507  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  556  All  Meltaris,  Forgearis 
and  Prentaris  within  the  said  cunyehous.  1570-1  Ibid.  X IV.  89 
Thegenerall  maister  cunzeour,  warrar.dis,  ..sinkar,  meltaris, 
. .  and  prentaris  of  the  cunze  hous.  1704  Collect.  Voy. 
(Churchill)  III.  803/2,  TOO  Printers  of  Callicoes.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  214  The  great  disadvantage  under  which  the 
French  printers  labour  is  the  higher  price  they  pay  for 
cotton  fabrics,  above  that  paid  by  the  English  printers. 
1853  DICKENS  Let.  in  Daily  News  12  Jan.  (1899)  5/2, 1  hope 
we  shall  never  terminate  our  business  engagements  until 
that  printer  in  stone,  wh,o  will  have  to  be  employed  at  last, 
shall  set  '  Finis '  over  our  last  binding  in  boards  ! 
b.  spec.  One  whose  business  is  the  printing  of 
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books,  etc.;  the  owner  of  a  printing  business 
(formerly  usually  identical  with  a  publisher) ;  a 
workman  employed  in  a  printing-office. 

1504  Statuta  in  Parliamento  (Colophon),  Emprented  at 
London.. by  me  Rycharde  Pynson,  Squyer  and  Prenter 
unto  the  Kynges  noble  grace.  1509  Halves'  Cotw.  Swearers 
90  (Colophon)  Enprynted  at  London . .  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
prynter  vnto  the  moost  excellent  pryncesse  my  lady  the 
kynges  graundame.  a  1510  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  220 
Pryntouris,  payntouris,  and  potingaris.  153*  MORE  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  499/1  Of  that  writing  that  remayneth,  some 
corrupted  bi  writers,  some  by  prenters.  1570  I.KVISS 
Manip.  Vecatul.n/ij  A  Printer,  chalcograplms.  1596  DAL- 
KVM rLK  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  x.  (S. T. S.)  468  Thay  consult 
to  hinder  his  labour,  to  tak  Mr.  Ninian,  to  punise  the 
prenter.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  14  Wee  can  no 
more  ascribe  these  things  to  chance,  than  a  Printers  Case  of 
letters  could  by  chance  fall  into  the  right  composition  of 
the  Bible  which  he  printeth,  or  of  Homers  Iliads.  1770 
Junius  Lett.  i.  i  To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 
1867  BRANDE &  Cox  Diet. Sc., etc.  III. 69/2 Caxlon's types, as 
well  as  those  of  most  of  the  early  printers,  were  the  Gothic, 
or  black  letter  characters. 

2.  An  instrument  or  appliance  used  for  printing, 
a.  A  telegraphic  printing  instrument ;  b.  a  photographic 

negative  in  its  printing  capacity;  o.  mechanical  printer, 
a  name  for  a  typewriter.  (U.  S.) 

1890  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  432/1  Edison's  various  devices 
in  his  old  stock  printer  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  later 
variations  on  that  sort  of  instrument.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  &  v. 
Motor,  Motor  printer,  a  printing  telegraph  in  which  the 
mechanism  is  moved  by  electric,  steam,  or  other  motive 
power.  1905  M'estm.  Gas.  n  Mar.  14/2  It  is  not  always 
the  negative  which  looks  best  which  is  the  best  printer. 

3.  Trade.  A  cotton  cloth  made  to  be  printed 
I   on ;  printing-cloth. 

1864  J.  S.  BUCKLE  Mativ/.  Compend.  p.  ix,  36  inches  wide 
Cambric  Printer,  50  yards  long.  1883  Daily  News  35  June 
3/7  Cotton  Goods. . .  Mexicans,  T-cloths,  and  printers  are 
generally  dull,  with  occasional  sales  at  a  slight  decline. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  chiefly  appositive,  'that  is 
a  printer'  (sense  I  \>),asprinter-author,  -journalist. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  105  Printer  setters  will  commit 
faults,  as  appears  by  the  Errataes  at  the  end  of  books.  1888 
Pall  MallG.  13  Sept.  5/3  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  dc  Worde 
command  large  sums, . .  and  so  . .  of  many  other  printer- 
authors  who  combined  both  professions  in  those  primitive 
times  when  labour  was  undivided.  1906  A  thenxvm  25  Aug. 
209/3  In  1618  the  Community  of  Printer-Booksellers  was 
sanctioned  by  the  king  [of  France]. 

b.  With  printers :  as  printer's  devil  =  DEVIL 
5  a ;  printer's  flower  =  FLOWER  sb.  5  c ;  printer's 
imprint  =  IMPRINT  sb.  3 ;  printer's  mark,  a 
monogram  or  other  device  used  by  a  printer  as 
a  trade-mark,  o.  With  printers',  as  printers'  fat 
( -  FAT  f*.2  5  b),  ink  (see  INK  sbl  i),  pie  (see  PIE 
sb.*),  ream  (see  REAM  si.3),  roller,  varnish; 
printers'  bible  (see  quot) ;  printers'  gauge  = 
GAUGE  sb.  1 1. 

1898  Home  Mag.  31  Dec.  378/2  The  so-called  '"Printers" 
Bible,  which  contains  . .  the  . .  misreading  . .'  Printers  have 
persecuted  me  without  a  cause' (Psalm cxix.  161),  'printers  ' 
being  substituted  for  'princes'.  1763  H.  ROSE  in  Fam. 
Rose  Kilravock  (Spald.  Club)  438  Harassed  every  morning 
by  the  "printer's  devil.  178*  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lit.  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  24  Apr.,  I  think  I  could  submit  to  be  printer's 
devil,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  next  volume.  1873  H.  SPENCER 
Stud.  Social.  (1882)  127  The  hand  implements  used  by 
'  printer's-devils '  fifty  years  ago.  1898  N.  f)  Q.  9th  Ser.  II. 
33/1  Type,  .occupying  exactly  three-sevenths  of  the  open 
page,  the  remaining  four -sevenths  being  '  "printer's-fat '. 
1810  URE  Diet.  Chem.  (1823)  506/2  Good  'printers'  ink  is 
a  black  paint,  smooth  and  uniform  in  its  composition.  1838 
Penny  Cycl.  XII.  4j8/i  Printers'  ink  may  be  considered 
as  a  black  paint,  writing  ink.  .as  a  black  dye. 

Hence  Pri-nterdom,  the  '  world '  of  printers. 

1903  Brit.  4-  Col.  Printer  19  Nov.  4/1  The  list  of  present 
entrants  is  being  spread  abroad  through  printerdpm.  1904 
Ibid.  10  Mar.  15/3  There  are  enough  titled  men  in  printer- 
dom  to  give  a  little  point  to  a  story  [etc.]. 

Printery  (pri-ntsri).  Chiefly  U.S.  [f.  prec.: 
see  -ERY.  Cf.  imprimery.'} 

1.  A  printing-office. 

1638  H.  PETERS  in  4  Mast.  Hist.  Coll.  VI.  90  Wee  have 
a  printery  here.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendts  Life  Peiresc 
H.  28  He  would  cause  the  Vatican  Printery  to  be_set  on 
work  again.  1864  WEBSTER,  Printery,.  .also,  sometimes,  a 
printing-office.  1894  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  7  Sept.  3  The 
American  Government, . .  and  some  of  our  colonies,  had 
established  Government  printeries. 

2.  A  cotton-printing  factory;  =  PRINT-WOBK  I. 
1846  in  WORCESTER  citing  PITKIN.    1905  Fabian  News 

XIII.  34/3  [He]  was  head  of  a  big  calico  printery. 

t  Pri'nt-field.  Obs.  [f.  PRINT  v.  +  FIELD  sb.] 
An  establishment  for  printing  and  bleaching 
calicoes  ;  =  PRINT- WORK  r. 

2799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth^&o  Printfields  for  staining 
cotton  cloth  have  been  established  at  Cromwel-haugh, 
Huntingtower,  Stormont-field  and  Tulloch.  1806  Gazetteer 
Scotl.  (ed.  3)  138/1  The  banks  of  the  Leven..are  covered 
with  numerous  bleachfields,  printnelds,  and  cotton-works. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  214  One  of  his  foremen .  .worked  for 
a  year  in  a  print-field  in  Lancashire. 

1  Print-house.  Obs.  [f. PRINTS.  +  HOUSED.] 

1.  •=  PRINTING-HODSE. 

1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  13  Father  Wilson,  ouerseer  of 
the  Print-house.  i«68-o  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  IV.  81 
Mr.  Delgardno,  who  lived  in  the  house  now  the  little  print- 
house.  i7ii  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  III.  221  They  are 
about  pulling  down  our  Print. House. 

2.  Print  house,  fa.   A  cotton-printing    factory 
b.  A  house  of  business  selling  prints  (PRIM  sb.  6). 


PRINTING. 

1839  UBE  Diet.  Arts  343  Filters  for  the  colour  shop  of 
a  print  house  are  best  made  of  wool. 

Printing  (prrntirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PRINT  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PRINT,  in  various 
senses ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  Dt  P.  K.  v.  iii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  In 
comparison  to  be  formtst  party  (of  the  brain]  he  be  menely 
harde,  bat  )>e  prentynge  of  shappis  (orig.  forma  iiupressio] 
and  of  liknesse  be  pertnne  be  longer  holde.  Ibid.  xiv.  ii. 
(BodL  MS.),  Pe  printinge  of  be  sonne  bemes  is  strenger  in 
lowe  places  Ratine  in  ni)e.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  543  She 
strengthed  hit  with  the  pryntyng  of  her  scale.  1531-3  Act 
34  Hen.  y///,  c.  13  No  manne  vnder  the  degree  of  a  barons 
sonne  . .  shall  weare  any  maner  embrodery,  prickyng  or 
printing  with  golde,  siluer,  or  sylke.  1718  DK  FOB  Plan 
Eng.  Commerce  296  It  is  but  a  few  Years_ago  since  no  such 


thing  as  painting  or  printing  of  Linen  or  Cadicoe  was  known 
in  England.     1835  E.  BAINCS  Hist.  Cotton  Manuf.  257  In 

|    some  parts  [of  the  East]  block  printing  is  wholly  unknown. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1029  Unsized  paper  fit  for  printing 
upon  stoneware.     1904  Daily  Chron.  at  Oct.  4/4  Finger, 
printing,  first  suggested  and  practically  applied  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
b.  In  Typography.     (See  PRINT  v.  6.) 
1530  PALSGR.  258/2  Printyng  of  bokes,  impression,   a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 170 b,  In  which  season  [£1457!  the 

.  craft  of  Printyng  was  first  inuented  in  the  citie  of  Mens  in 
Germanic.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  438  Their 
printing  is  not  by  composing  the  letters  as  with  vs;  but., 
they  make  for  euery  leafe  a  Table  or  boord,  with  characters 
on  both  sides.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  30  Caxton 
distinguished  the  books  of  his  printing  by  the  following 
particular  device.  1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1843)  I.  lit. 

'    §  19.  148  The  invention  of  printing.. from  moveable  letters. 

'    has  been  referred  by  most  to  Gutenberg,  a  native  of  Menu. 
o.  In  Photography.     (See  PRINT  v.  14.) 
1853  Family  Herald  3  Dec.  510/2  The  printing  of  posi- 
tives will  take  from  three  or  four  minutes  to  one  hour  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  sun.    1855  HARDWICH  Man.  Phologr. 
Chem.  289  Photographic  Printing. ..A.  The  exposure  to 
light,  or  printing,  properly  so  called. — B.  The  fixing  and 
colouring  [etc.].     1893  Photogr.  An*.  49  These  papers  are 
somewhat  quicker  in  printing. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  printing-hammer, 
-material,  -pad,  -process,  -roller,  -works ;  in 
Typogr.,  as  printing-letter,  -plate,  -room,  -tool, 
-type;  in  cotton-printing,  as  printing-shop;  in 
pottery-printing,  as  printing-colour ;  in  Photogr., 
as  printing  tight,  negative ;  printing-body  :  see 

:    quot. ;  printing-cloth,  cotton  cloth  made  specially 

'  for  printing ;  printing-cylinder,  in  some  printing- 
machines,  the  cylinder  by  which  the  paper  is 
pressed  on  the  flat  forme  of  type,  the  impression 
cylinder;  printing-drum,  a  revolving  drum  in 

>  a  printing-machine  serving  to  guide  the  paper ; 
printing  -  frame  (Photogr.):  see  quot.  1875; 
t  printing-irons,  implements  for  coining ;  print- 
ing-machine, a  printing-press  of  the  kind  used 
for  printing  rapidly  and  on  a  large  scale,  generally 
one  in  which  mechanical  power  is  employed ; 
t  printing-mould,  ?  a  set  of  matrices  for  type : 
see  MOULD  sb.z  2,  MATRIX  4;  printing-paper, 
(a)  paper  used  for  printing  on;  (A)  in  Photogr. 
sensitized  paper  on  which  pictures  are  printed  (also 
printing-out  paper,  abbrev.  P.  O.  P.) ;  printing- 
wheel  :  see  quot. 


steady.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1015  As  to  the  stoneware., 
it  is  covered  with  a  glaze  composed  of  13  parts  of  the 
"printing-colour  frit.  1790  Patent  Specif.  No.  1748,  A  is 
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the  "printing  cylinder  covered  with  woollen  cloth.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  1036  The  paper  is  thus  conducted  from  the 
first  printing  cylinder  F,  to  the  second  cylinder  G.  Ilia. 
1037  Then  encompassing  the  left-hand  side  and  under 
portion  of  the  "printing  drum.. it  passes  in  contact  with 
the ..  rollers.  1855  HARDWICH  Man.  Photogr.  Chem.  159 
With  sensitive  paper. .the  picture  will  look  well  on  its  first 
removal  from  the  "printing-frame.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t 
Printing.franu, . .  a  quadrangular  shallow  box  in  which 
sensitized  paper  is  placed  beneath  a  negative  and  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sky  or  of  the  sun.  Ibid.  1801/1 
The  type-wheel  is  continuously  rotated  by  an  independent 
motor,  the  circuit  of  the  'printing-hammer  being  closed 
when  the  letter  b  opposed  to  the  printing-pad.  1531  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  VI.  49  For  bering  of  the  lost  with 
the  "prenting  irnis  to  the  abbay.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Ttuti- 
cvla,  a  ladell,  a  pryntynge  yron,  wherwith  vessell  is  marked. 
1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  227  The  Sizes  of  "Printing 
Letter  would  not  perhaps  have  been  carried  lower  than  Bre- 
vier. 1889  A  nthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  1 1 .  267  Good  "printing 
light.  1858  SiMUONDS/tof.  Trade  302/2  Hand-presses  are 
now  for  the  most  part  superseded  in  large  establishments 
by  steam-presses,  generally  called  "printing-machines. 
1664  ATKYNS  Orig.  Printing  4  Thomas  Bourchier, 


Chem.  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.   306  For  the  production  of  a 
"printing    negative.    1904  Daily  Chron.  28  Apr.  8/4  Tl 
sensitive  paper— ordinary  gelatino-chloride  "printing-out 

I  paper  answers  well.  1875  "Printing-pad  [see  pnnUng-ham. 
mtr\.  18x8  WEBSTER,  'Printing.faper,  paper  to  be  used 
in  the  printing  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c.  189"  Both*>*lty  s  II- 

',  ford  Man.  Pluitogr.\w  ^Theprintmgpaper  ofthefuture. 
1905  Westm.  Gai.  n  Mar.  14 .'»  Close  contact  between 
negative  and  printing-paper.  177*  Pfttnt  Speci/.  *  o.  1007 
The  top  'printing  roller  and  iron  levers  must  then  be  raised. 
1800  W  I  GORDON  Foundry  168  Printing  a  Cotton  Gown. . . 
The  inner  roller  revolves  in  the  colour,  and  distributes  tt 
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FriodOUt    (praWdpnt),   a.    Zool.     [f.   mod.L.   j 
Priodon,  -out-em  (Cuvier),  generic  name,   f.  Or.    , 
Trpl-itv  to  saw  +  oSovs,  ooovr-  a  tooth,  later  altered    : 
to   Prionodon,    1.   vfiuv,  irp;o/-    a    saw,    whence 
PRIO.NODONT.]    Saw-toothed,    a.  Belonging  to  the 
genus  1'riodon  (Priodonles,  Prionodon),  or  the  sub- 
family Prioiiodontinze,  of  armadillos   (the  kaba- 
lassous),  characterized  by  very  numerous  teeth  set 
closely  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.     b.  Applied  to 
a  form  of  the  mandibles  in  stag-beetles,  having 


The   term  is,  however,  generally 

applied'  only  to  those  which  record  in  the  common  alphabet. 
Fri-nting-house.    Now  only  Hist.    A  build- 
ins'  in  which  printing  is  carried  on,  a  printing-office. 


No.  ii  (1754)  51  Of  all  the  sumptuous  edifices  which  of  late 
years  have  shot  up  in  Oxford,  and  adorn'd  the  habitation  of 
the  muses,  the  new  printing-house,  .strikes  me  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  and  veneration.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  J  raits, 
TfeMlWkl.  (Bohn,  II.  117  The  perfect  organization  in  its 
printing-house.  .  . 

Pri'nting-ink.  The  ink  used  in  printing, 
printers'  ink ;  Jig.  printed  matter,  print. 

1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirkt  9  Such  [books]  as  are  writ  to 
take  out  the  Blots  of  Printing-Inke.  1765  Diet.  Arts  f,  ic. 
s.  v.  Ink,  Black  printing  Ink  for  engraving  on  Copper.  1875 
URE  DM.  Arts  II.  916  Printing  Ink. .is  essentially  a  com- 
bination  of  lamp-black ..  with  oil.  1904  Athenxum  21  May 
657/3  Ami<1  a11  this  flood  Of  printing-ink  English  students 
have  had  to  wait  till  now  for  any  connected  and  detailed 
account  of  this  new  branch  of  physics. 

Comb.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Am.  27  Printing-ink-makers. 

Pri-nting-offi.ee.  An  establishment  in  which 
the  printing  of  books,  newspapers,  etc.  is  carried  on. 

1827  Oxford  Guide  79  The  Clarendon  Printing  Office.  1864 
A.  McKAV  Hist.  Kilmarnock  159  His  printing-office,  in 
which  the  poems  of  Burns  were  first  put  into  type. 

Pri  nting-press.  An  instrument  or  machine 
for  printing  on  paper,  etc.,  from  types,  blocks,  or 
plates:  =  PRESS  st>.1  13;  sometimes  restricted  to 
a  hand-press,  as  distinguished  from  a  printing- 
machine,  worked  by  machinery,  with  cylinders. 

1588  [see  PRESS  sb*  13].  1635  Cut-rEPpER  Rivirius  Advt., 
At  his  Shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Printing-Press  in  Cornhil, 
neer  the  Exchange.  1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  I. 
258 Would  you.. break  down  the  Printing-Presses,  melt  the 
Founds,  and  burn  all  the  Books  in  the  Island?  _i86i  Mus- 
CRAVE  By-roads  127  It  is  only  because  chroniclers  were 
scarce,  and  printing-presses  unknown,  in  those  times. 

attrib.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  E.verc.,  Printing  xi.  f  i  The 
Worms  for  Printing-Press  Spindles. 

Printiz,  obs.  form  of  PRENTICE. 

Print  less  (pri-ntles),  a.  (adv.)     [See  -LESS.] 

1.  Making  or  leaving  no  print  or  trace. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  34  Ye,  that  on  the  sands  with 
printlesse  foote  Doe  chase  the  ebbing-Neptune,  and  doe  flie 
him  When  he  comes  backe.  1634  MILTON  Counts  897  Whilst 
from  off  the  waters  fleet  Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet  O're 
the  Cowslips  Velvet  head.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems  79, 
1  heard  the  spirits'  printless  tread,  And  voices  not  of  earthly 
sound. 

2.  That  has  received,  or  that  retains,  no  print. 

a  1797  MARY  WOLLSIONECR.  Post/t.  Wts.  (1798)  IV.  160 
Pacing  over  the  printless  grass.  1809  Svp.  SMITH  Serin.  II. 
333  We  leave  his  infant  body  to  the  winds,  and  engrave 
upon  his  printless  heart,  in  the  first  morning  of  life  the 
feeling  of  pain.  1874  B.  TAYLOR  Prophet  \\.  iv,  Wandering 
birds.  .Strike  their  way  across  the  printless  air. 

B.  as  adv.  Without  leaving,  or  without  receiving, 
a  print 

1793  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  ia  Kien  Long  in.  vii,  Let 
the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  tear  Fall  printless  on  thy 
heart  as  on  a  stone.  1818  MILMAN  Samor  198  The  moss 
springs  printless  up  beneath  her  feet. 
Pri'ivt-se.ller.  A  person  who  sells  prints 
(PiUNT  sb.  i  a)  or  engravings. 

1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4685/4  Sold  by  C.  Browne,  Print  and 
Map-Seller.  1818  CoBBETT/W.  Keg.  XXXIII.  688  He  con- 
nived at  a  print-seller's  carrying  away  a  great  many  valuable 
prints.  1857  RUSKIN  Eletti.  Dralvingu.  139  Any  printsellers 
who  have  folios,  .of  old  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of  them. 
Print-shop.  A  print-seller's  shop. 
a  1697  AUBREY  Lives  (1808)  I.  407  To  take  viewes,  land- 
skapes,  buildings,  etc.  ..wnich  wee  see  now  at  the  print 
shopps.  1780  T.  DAVIES  Garrick  II.  xlii.  186  An  engraving 
of  her.. is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  print-shops.  1859  JEPH- 
SON  Brittany  xix.  310  Circular  frames,  which  revolved 
after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  print-shops. 

Pri'nt-work.    [f.  PRINT  sb.  +  WORK  sb.] 

1.  (Now  usually  printworks,  often  const,  as  sing.) 
A  factory  in  which  cotton  fabrics  are  printed. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mann/.  400  Employed  in  the  drying- 
room  of  a  calico  print-work.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manitf. 
ii.  54  A  large  print-work .  .consists  of  several  distinct  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  mechanical  department,  the  chemical 
department,  the  artistic  or  designing  department,  the  printing 
department,  &c.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Sept.  5/1  Manager 
of  the  calico  printworks. 

2.  Lettering  imitating  printed  characters,  rare. 
i8>4  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  l.  68  {Lucy)  But  never 

was  MS.  so  illegible,  .as  the  print-work  of  that  sampler. 

Printyce,  obs.  form  of  PBENTICE. 


[of  Lucanidx  (stag-beetles)]  these  variations  [of  the  man- 
dibles] fall  . .  into  distinct  states,  so  that  entomologists  describe 
them  as '  forms ',  the  largest  developments  being  called  teleo- 
dont.  the  smallest  priodont. 

f  Priol,  obs.  form  of  PAIB-EOYAL. 

1776  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Prh>.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmeslury  (1870) 
I.  341  If  the  highest  has  a  priol  of  aces  all  the  company 
give  five  guineas  each. 

||Prion  (prai-fta).  Ormlh.  [mod.L.,  a.  Or. 
irptwv  a  saw.]  '  A  genus  of  Petrels  established  by 
Lace'pede,  on  account  of  the  denticulated  or 
serrated  edges  of  their  mandibles,  and  used  as  an 
English  word  by  many  writers'  (Newton  Diet. 
Birds) ;  a  saw-billed  petrel. 

Priouodoiit  (praiifnffdcnt),  a.  (sl>.)  Zool.  [t 
mod.L.  Prionodon,  or  f.  Gr.  itpiwv,  wpiov-  a  saw  + 
o8oi!s  a  tooth :  see  PBIODONT.]  Having  teeth 
serrated  or  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

a.  Of  an  armadillo :  =  PRIODONT  a  ;  as  s6.  a  prionodont 
armadillo,  a  kabalassou.  b.  Of  a  civet-cat :  Belonging 
to  the  genus  Prionodon  or  subfamily  Prionodmtinx  (the 


PBIOEESS. 

05  Still  the  cittizens  had  theire  wonted  Magistrate  called 
Uonfalouiere,  and  theire  Priour  of  Justice.  1748  Earth- 
quake  of  Peru  i.  60  The  Court  of  Commeice  is  the  Consul- 
ship where  a  Prior  and  two  Consuls  preside.  (1832  tr. 
Sismondis  Ital.  Rep.  x.  224  His  son  Cosmo,  born  in  1389, 
was  priore  in  1416.]  1878-83  VILLARI  Life  <$•  Times Mac/iia- 
v<?lli  (1898)  Il.xiv.  398  The  working-classes  placed  the  Priors 
of  the  Guilds  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
f3.  Asuperior.  (After  'L.prior'ml'ulg.  John  1.15.) 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Senn.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  75  He  is  to  come  after 
Joon,  al  if  he  be  Joonis  pryour.  Ffor  he  was  not  made 
bifore  loon  in  tyme..for  loon  spekib  of  forberhede  of  nuin- 
hede  of  Crist  bifore  loon  in  grace,  and  also  in  worbynes. 
Ibid.  77  After  me  is  to  comen  a  man,  be  whiche  is  made 
bifore  me,  for  he  was  anoon  my  priour  [cf.  Vnlg.  John  1. 15 
quia  prior  me  erat]. 

1 4.  The  first  or  greatest  ;  the  chief.  Obs. 
1644  BULWER  Chiron.  127  Plato,  the  Prior  of  all  ancient 
Philosophers. 

5.  Commerce.  The  head  of  a  firm.  Now  rare. 
1853  MILLHOUSE  Diaait.  Ingl.-ltal.,  Prior  (com.),  socio 
principale,  direttore.  1865  (Jan-  2>  Circular  of  Messrs. 
A.  Gibbs  $  Sans.  We  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
this  day  admitted  as  partner  in  our  House  Mr.  George  Louis 
Monck  Gibbs,  nephew  of  our  prior.  1908  Morning  lost 
i  Jan.,  Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons  announce  that  they 
have  admitted  into  partnership  the  Hon.  Gerald  Gibbs,  son 
of  their  prior,  Lord  Aldenham. 

Hence  Pri'oracy,  the  office  of  prior :  =  PRIOR- 
ATE I ;  Pri'oral  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  prior. 

1895  E.  MARG.  THOMPSON  Hist.  Somerset  Carthusians  71 
St.  Hugh's  immediate  successor  in  the  prioracy  was  Bovo. 
1882  Athenxnm  30  Sept.  427/3  The  Abbot  of  Bath,  who 
thereto  had  at  once  erected  a  pnoral  cell. 

Prior  (prai-aj),  a.  (adv.)     [a.  L.  prior  former, 
earlier,  elder,  anterior,  superior,  more  important, 
f.  OL.  prep,  pri  before.]    Preceding  (in  time  or 
order) ;  earlier,  former,  anterior,  antecedent. 
1714  R.  FIDDES  Pract.  Disc.  ii.  38  Whether  we  become 


the  group  Prionodesmacea.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Prior  (prai'ai),  sb.  Forms:  1-3  prior,  4-0 
priour,  -e,  pryour,  (5  priowr,  pryo(u)r, 
pryowre,  prier),  6-  prior.  [Late  OE.  prior, 
a.  L.  prior,  -or-eni  former,  superior  (see  next),  in 
med.L.  as  sb.  the  superior  or  chief  officer  of  a 
society,  spec,  a  prior;  in  ME.  reinforced  by  OF. 
priur  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  priour  (mod.F. 
priettr),  whence  the  ME.  form  priour,  etc.  In 
sense  2  b  ad.  It.  priore.} 

1.  A  superior  officer  of  a  religious  house  or  order, 
a.  I  n  an  abbey,  the  officer  next  under  the  abbot,  appointed 
by  him  to  exercise  certain  authority,  maintain  discipline, 
and  preside  over  the  monastery  in  his  absence  (prior 
claustral) ;  in  a  smaller  or  daughter  monastery  the  resident 
superior  (prior  conventual].  In  monastic  cathedrals,  in 
which  the  Bishop  took  the  place  of  Abbot,  the  Prior  was 
the  actual  working  head  of  the  abbey.  In  some  large  foreign 
abbeys,  e.  g.  Cluny  and  Fecamp,  there  were  several  priors, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Grand  Prior.  b-  The 
superior  or  head  of  a  house  of  Canons  Regular  (Augustmians, 
Arroasians,  and  originally  Premonstratensians).  C.  Also 

the  superior  of  a  house  of  Friars. 
Grand  Prior,  the  commander  of  a  priory  of  the  Knights  of 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Malta. 
1093  Charter  of  Wvlfstan  in  Thorpe  Dipl.  Aiigl.  Acv. 

Sax.  (1865)  445  Hine  God  jeuferade  ban  he  wearfl  prior  & 

(aider  paes  bufan  cweSenan  mynstres.     a  1123  O.E.  Ckrotl. 

an.  1107  Ernulf  be  £er  wass  prior  on  Cantwarbyrig.    a  1131 

Ibid.  an.  1129  J>a  priores,  muneces  and  canonias  pa  wserou 

on  ealle  pa  cellas  on  Engla  land,    c  1290  i'.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 

219/642  And  be  prior  with  procession   to  be   sate  comez. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  7065  He  asked  leue  atte 

priour  To  speke  wyb  Constant,      c  1380   WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks. 

III.  350  per  [friars]  ordre  lettip  pes,  but  ?if  bei  han  per 


'533  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  11.  532  In  the  same  house 
whereof  I  was  master  and  pryour.  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramo.  Kent  (1826)  270  Laurence  his  successor,  brought 
Monks  into  the  house,  the  head  whereof  was  called  a  Prior, 
which  woorde..was  in  deede  but  the  name  of  a  seconde 
officer,  bicause  the  Bishop  himselfe  was  accompted  the  very 
Abbat.  1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3918/1  The  Grand  Prior  is  at 
present  with  the  Duke  of  Vendosme,  his  Brother.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Priors  Aliens,  were  certain  Priors  born  in  France, 
that  had  the  Government  of  Monasteries  founded  for  out- 
landish Men  in  England.  1706  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist. 
i6/A  C.  II.  IV.  xxi.  379  The  general  Chapters,  or  the  Visitors 
of  the  same  Orders,  shall  appoint  Priors-claustral,  or  Sub- 
Priors,  in  the  Priories  in  which  there  is  a  Convent,  to 
exercise  Corrections  and  Spiritual  Government.  1727-4' 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  In  the  monastery  of  St,  Denys,  there 
were  anciently  five  priors  ;  the  first  whereof  was  called  the 
grand  prior... There  are  also  grand  priors  in  the  military 
orders.  1901  J.  T.  FOWLER  \n  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
III.  Introd.  3  In  Durham(  as  in  Winchester, Ely,  and  other 
monastic  Cathedrals,  the  Bishop  was  the  honorary  and  titular 
head,  while  the  true  head  of  the  house  was  the  Prior. 
2.  a.  In  foreign  countries,  the  title  of  the  elected 
head  of  a  guild  of  merchants  or  craftsmen,  b. 
The  title  of  a  chief  magistrate  in  some  of  the 
former  Italian  republics,  e.  g.  Florence :  cf.  PBIOB- 
ATE  l  b.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

\6ot,Mcrch. Ifevi-Royall Exchange  B  ij  b,  The  Merchants 

[at   Rouen]  . .  shall  chuse   out  of  the   said   number    three 

officers,  viz.  A  Prior  and  two  Consults,  to  remaine  in  their 

:    authentic  for  one  yeare.    c  1618  MORYSOX  I  tin,  iv.  vi.  (1903) 


1  ning  s  Deing  priui  in  iui  wiuti  u.  *.»».»».,  ......  ..  — 

Way  the  Cause  or  Reason  of  the  Thing,  with  Respect  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  prior.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comnt.  I. 
xv.  436  The  first  of  these  legal  disabilities  ;s_  a  pnor 
marriage.  1791  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1892  XII.  17  Ihe 
necessity  of  a  prior  attention  to  those  duties.  1856  Miss 
MULOCK  7.  Halifax  xi,  I  was  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  prior  history  of  her  inmates.  1865  H.  PHILLIPS  Amer. 
Paper  Ctirr.  II.  12  The  meeting  in  the  prior  year  was  under 
different  circumstances. 
b.  Const,  to. 

1714  R.  FIDDES  Pract.  Disc.  ii.  37  The  sin  is  prior  to  and 
.  .independent  of  the  action.    1739  HUME  Hum.  Nat.  i.  11. 
(1874)  1.  316  Our  simple  impressions  are  prior  to  their 
correspondent  ideas.    1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  1 1. 263  These 
rites  are  said  to  have  been . .  far  prior  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome.    1907  H.  JONES  in  Hibbtrt  Jrnl.  July  747/lh=y 
come  in  obedience  to  a  necessity  prior  to  their  own  will. 
B.  as  adv.  with  to  :  Previously  to,  before. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  Introd.,  Wks.  1874  I.  6  There  is  no 
presumption  against  this  prior  to  the  proof  of  it.    '766  MRS. 
S.  PENNINGTON  Lett.  1. 127  I'  existed  prior  to  the  formation 
of  these  bodies.    '8»6  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romanism  (1853) 
116  Prior  to  the  year  1215,  a  man.,  might  be  perfectly 
orthodox,  who  denied  Transubstantiation,  if  he  held  Con- 
substantiation.    1875  SCRIVENER ,Lect.  Text  N.  rest.  6  lit] 
seems,  prior  to  experience,  very  improbable. 
Priorate  (prsi-or/t).     [ad.  late  L,  pridrdt-us 
(Tertull.)  priority,  preference,  in  med.L.  the  office 
of  prior,  a  priory,  f.  prior  PRIOR  a. :  see  -ATE  l.] 
1.  The  office  and  dignity  of  a  prior ;  also,  the  term 
of  office  of  a  prior :  a.  of  an  ecclesiastical  prior. 
c  1*00  AM  Loll.  51  Wat  euer  clerk  takip  priorate.religioun, 
biscLphed,  or  dignite  of  be  kirk.     1737  M.  JOHNSON  in 
S&>«V.W\i79°>  HI.  68  Sir  John  Weston,  in  whose 
priorate  this  exchange  was  made  or  confirmed.  1775  WARTON 
Hist  Eng.  Poetry  xxiv.  II.  112  Benoit  s  successour  in  th 
priorate  of  saint  Genevieve  was  not  equally  attentive  to  the 
discipline  and  piety  of  his  monks.    1854.  MILMAN  Lai.  Car 
III  363  That  ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  honours,  tne 
priorate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metropolltanate. 

b.  The  dignity  of  prior  in  the  Florentine  re- 
public :  see  PKIOB  sb.  2  b. 

1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  I.  86  Members  of  this 
family  [the  Pulci]  were  five  times  elected  to  the  Priorate, 
one  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  republic.  1872  LOWELL 
Dante  Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  130  Just  before  his  assumption 
of  the  priorate,  however,  a  new  complication  had  arisen. 
1874  M.  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Ess.  \.  (1902)  16  This  priorate 
Dante  calls  the  source  of  all  his  woes. 
2.  A  priory ;  also,  the  inmates  as  a  community. 
1749  Hist.  Windsor  viii.  107  The  Manour,  or  Priorate  of 
Munclane,  in  the  County  of  Hereford .  .with  all  and  MnpUai 
its  appurtenances.  '7«»  tr.  Btuckafl  Syst.  Geof.lv.  204 
Bethleem,  a  priorate,  or  college  of  regular  canons  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine.  '829  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Ken.  XL1.  211  An 
address  from  the  priorate  of  the  order  of  Malta  to  IB 
prince  of  Brazil,  spoken  by  one  of  their  Commendadorcs. 
1844  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Dark  Ages  m  On  his  return  he  found 
that  his  uncle  was  dead,  and  that  the  see  of  Frismgen,  as 
well  as  his  own  priorate,  was  filled  by  a  successor. 
Priore,  obs.  variant  of  PBIORY. 
Prioress  (prai-ores).  [ME.  a.  OF.  prioresse, 
prieuresse  (I3th  c.  in  Godef.)  =  med.L.  pnonssa 
(c  1135  in  Abelard):  see  PBIOB  sb.  and  -ESS!.] 
A  nun  holding  a  position  under  an  abbess  similar 
to  a  claustral  prior;  also,  one  governing  her  own 
house  like  a  conventual  prior :  see  PBIOR  St.  I. 

c  1290  S/.  Edmund  161  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  436  Bobe  his 
sustren . .  Nounnes  he  made  bere . .  Pe  eldore  was  sethbe  prio 
esse  of  he  lauedies  ech-on.     '3°3  R-  BRUNNE  Handl.  SgUU 
7808  pj'r  com  '"  h>'mi  for  h5's  godenesse,  A  nunne,  y  wen< 


PRIORESSY. 

a  pryores.  c  1386  CHAUCRR  Frol.  118  Ther  was  . .  a  Nonne 
a  Priores.se  That  of  hir  smylyng  was  ful  symple  and  coy. 
(•1440  rromp.  }*atv.  413/2  Pryowresse,/>r/<?r/Vj«.  1535  in 
Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Cain den)  91  The  two  prioresses 
wolde  not  confesse  this,.. nor  none  of  the  nunnes.  1603 
SMAKS.  Meas.  Jor  M.  i.  jv.  n  When  you  haue  vowd,  you 
must  not  speake  with  men,  But  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ptioresse.  1759  JOHNSON  Kasselas  xlix,  (She]  wished  only 
to  611  it  with  pious  maidens,  and  to  be  made  prioress  of  the 
order,  1808  SCOTT  Afarmton  11.  xix.Tynemouth's  haughty 
Prioress.  1861  CRAIK  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  1.301  Withhowgenuine 
a  courtesy,  .he  first  addresses  himself  to  the  modest  Clerk, 
and  the  gentle  Lady  Prioress,  and  the  Knight. 

tPri'oressy.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -Y.]  A 
nunnery  or  convent  presided  over  by  a  prioress. 

1575  in  McCrie  Life  A.  Mtlville  (1819)  I.  \*pnotet  His 
hienes  chalmerlan  and  factor  to  the  said  priorLssie  of  the 
Senis.  1633  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1817)  V.  164/1  It  is  fund.. 
That  the  richt  of  superioritie  Off  all  lands.. perteining  to 
quhatsumever  abbacies  pryories  pryoressis  [etc.]  pertenis  to 
his  Majestie. 

tPri'orhede.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PRIOR  s&.+ 
-heJe.t  -HEAD.]  Priorship ;  priorate. 

<ri4J$  Found.  Sf.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.T.S.)  14  Rayer 
opten^nge  cure  and  office  of  the  priorhede. 

Priori,  a. :  see  high  priori  (HIGH  a.  17  g). 

176*  Gentl.  Mag.  546  Most  of  you  take  the  priori  high- 
road.  1823  J.  GILLIES  Aristotle's  Rhet.  \\.  79  The  school* 
men  audaciously  followed  the  priori  road. 

Priorie  (prai^rrik),  a.  rare.  [f.  A  PRIORI  +  -ic.] 
Of  a  priori  character. 

1895  AtJienxwn  7  Dec.  796/1  If  we  consider  that  the 
Posterius  of  one  inference  becomes  the/r/V*  of  the  next,  so 
that  a  conclusion  may  be  priorie  though  drawn  from 
premises  obtained  poster iorically,  the  priorie  and  posterioric 
seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  Kant's  apriori,  ii  postc» 
riori.  Ibid,  [see  POSTERIORIC]. 

Priorily,  erron.  var.  of  PRIORLIT  adv. 

Priori'stic,  a.  [f.  PRIOR  a.  +  -ISTIC.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Aristotle's  Prior  Analytics :  opposed 
to  POSTBRIORISTIC.  Hence  Priori-stically  adv. 


740/1  Prioristic  dictum  de  omni  and  Prioristic  universal  : 
universal  predication  as  defined  by  Aristotle  at  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Prior  Analytics  \..\tts. 
say  that  anything,  P,  is  predicated  universally  (dictum  de 
omni)  when  nothing  can  be  subsumed  under  the  subject  of 
which  P  is  not  intended  to  be  predicated. 
Priority  (proi|?*riti).  Also  5  priorte.  [ME. 
a.  F.  priori/*  (141*1  c.,  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L. 
priJriffist  f.  l+frkr,  -oretn  :  see  PRIOR  a.  and  -ITV.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  earlier  or 
previous  in  time,  or  of  preceding  something  else. 

,1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  HI.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  166  In  diuers 
times,  and  in  diuers  places  temporel,  without  postenorke  or 
priorite.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  373  The  seetes  of 
Cawnterbery  and  of  York:  not  to  be  subiecte  in  eny  wise  to 
other  after  the  constitucion  of  Gregory,  excepte  that  the  oon 
is  moore  then  that  other  for  the  priorite  of  tyme.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  IXXXL  §  16  The  preeminence  of  priori  tie 
in  birth.  166*  STILLINGFU  Orip.  Sacr.  HI.  ii.  §  7  Though 
there  might  bee  some  priority  m  order  of  causes  between 
them,  yet  there  was  none  in  order  of  time  or  duration.  1879 
H.  GEORGE  Progr,  f  Pov.  vn.  i.  (1881)  309  No  priority  of 
appropriation  can  give  a  right  which  will  bar  these  equal 
rights  of  others. 

2.  Precedence  in  order,  rank,  or  dignity. 

ci400  Cursor  M.  27563  (Cott,  Galba)  Pride  ..  riueliest.. 
For  werldes  hap,  .,  Erthly  honowre,  or  priorte,  \Velth,  or 
lordschip,  or  pouste.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  248  ffcr  it 
is  semand  }>at  be  fathur  suffer  |>e  son  to  bafe  a  prioritie. 
1534-1704  [see  POSTERIORITY  2].  1606  SMAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  \. 
iii.  86  The  Heauens  themselues,  the  Planets,  and  this 
Center,  Obserue  degree,  priority,  and  place.  1803  STUART 
in  Gurw.  Wellington's  Des£.  (1837)  II.  tooMi/f,  The  priority 
of  his  rank  to  that  of  Major  General  Wellesley  would  render 
his  presence  to  the  northward  of  the  Kistna  incompatible 
with  a  due  exercise  of  the  powers..  delegated  to  the  latter 
officer.  i86t  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  608  The  courtesy  of  the 
American  dockyard  officers  would  probably  grant  to  a  British 
man  of-  war  priority  over  several  merchantmen  which  were 
in  need  of  similar  accommodation. 

3.  Law.  fa.  See  quot.  1607.  Obs.    b.  A  pre- 
cedence among  claims,  or  a  preference  in  order  of 
payment. 

i$«3  FITZHERB.  Surv.  sib,  The  lorde  that  the  tenaunt 
holdeth  of  by  priorite  shall  haue  the  warde  of  the  body,  be 
it  heyie  male  or  heyre  female.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.  v. 
Posteriority,  A  man  holding  lands  or  tenements  of  two 
lords,  holdeth  of  his  auncienter  Lord  by  prioritie,  and  of  his 
later  Lord  by  posterioritie.  1766  BLACKsiONEOww.II.xxxii. 
511  In  payment  of  debts  he  must  observe  the  rules  of 
priority  ;  otherwise,  on  deficiency  of  assets,  if  he  pays 
ihose  of  a  lower  degree  first,  he  must  answer  those  of  a 
higher  out  of  his  own  estate.  1869  Act  32  $  33  Viet.  c.  46 
§  i  In  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  every  person  who 
shall  die..  after  [i  Jan.  1870]  no  debt  or  liability.  .shall  be 
entitled  to  any  priority  or  preference  by  reason  merely  that 
the  same  is  secured  by  or  arises  under  a  bond,  deed,  or 
other  instrument  under  seal,  or  is  otherwise  made  or  consti- 
tuted a  specialty  debt.  1884  SIR  J.  PEARSON  in  Law  AY/. 
28  Ch.  Diy.  178  At  that  time  the  law  of  Ireland  gave  judg- 
ment creditors  priority  over  simple  contract  creditors. 

4.  =  'Apriority  *  (Cent.  />*V/.). 

6.  attrib.  :  priority-bond  =  preference  bond 
(PREFERENCE  8). 

1849  DARWIN  in  Life  4  Lett.  (1887)  I.  368  If  I,  a  priority 
man  called  a  species  C.  D.  itS^  Pall  M 


all  G^  Apr.  5/1  New 
ity  bonds,  of  Spanish, 
.  Westnt.  Gas.  29  Nov. 

IHeJ    insisted  on    the  importance  and  significance  of 


. 

issues  of  Turkish  Tobacco  and  Priority  bonds,  of  Spanish, 
and  even  of  Russian  bonds.     1897  Westnt.  Gas.  29  Nov. 
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the  *  priority  pledge ',  which  he  asserts  is  always  given  by 
Liberal  candidates. 

Pri'orly,  a.  MMMMBt  [f.  PKIOB  sb.  +  -LY  i.] 
Proper  to  or  befitting  a  prior. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI  f.  62  Blandly  he  patteth  his 
priori y  paunch. 

Fri'Orly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  PBIOB  a.  +  -LY  2.J  As 
a  prior  step ;  previously,  antecedently. 

1702  GEDDES  Trans/.  Bible  \.  Pref.  2  Whether,  priorly 
to  that  zra,  it  had  ever  been  inhabited  . .  is  a  Question 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  decide.  1839  J.  ROGERS 
Antip#popr.  xvi.  iii.  332  Thus  people  may  neither  marry 
nor  unmarry  without  priorly  obtaining  permission  from  the 
priesthood. 

Pri'orship.    [f.  PRIOR  so.  +  -SHIP.]    The  office 
I   or  dignity  of  a  prior. 

'$53,  BECON  Reheats  of  Rome  (1563)  22  b,  Those  byshops 
!  whicn  sell,  .priorships,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical!  dignityes 
i  ..should  be  adjudged  Simon  lakes.  i6a6  MS.  Ace.  St. 
John's  Host.,  Canterb.,  Rec.  for  my  whole  wage*  dureing 
my  Pryorshipp  the  some  of  v j  s  viijd.  1671  WOODHF.AD 
•St.  Teresa  n.  xviii.  iro  Father  Antonio  quitted  his  Prior- 
ship  with  great  willingness.  176*  tr.  Blacking's  Sjrst. 
Geog.  IV.  66  The  order  of  St.  John  has  likewise  a  priorship 
or  grand  priorship  in  Bohemia.  1840  CARLYLB  Herott 
iii.  (1872)  82  In  Dante's  Priorship,  the  Guelf-Ghibelline, 
IHanchi-Neri,  or  some  other  confused  disturbances  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  Dante.. was  with  his  friends  cast  un- 
expectedly forth  into  banishment  1900  GASQUET  Eve  of 
Reformation  ii.  24  Election  to  the  Priorship  at  Canterbury. 
.  Priorte,  obs.  form  of  PRIORITY. 

t  FriOTUmS,  sb.pl.  Obs.  [L.priorumt  as  in  the 
usual  Latin  title  in  I5th  c.,  Analyticorum  priorum 
libri  e/uot  the  two  books  of  the  Prior  Analytics 
(of  Aristotle) :  with  Eng.  pi.  suffix  -*.]  Aristotle's 
Prior  Analytics,  or  questions  taken  from  them. 

1596  HARINGTON  Mttatn.  Ajax  (1814)  4  That  he  had 
before  in  his  prior  urn*.  1665  J.  BUCK  in  Peacock  Sfat, 
Cambridge  (1841)  App.  B.  p.  Ixviii,  AH  the  Quzestionists 
between  the  time  of  their  Admission  and  Ash  Wednesday 
are  to  enter  their  Priorums. 

Priory  (prerSri).  Also  3-6  priori©  ;  0.  5-6 
pryoure,  priore.  [M  E.  priorie^  a.  A  nglo-  Y. priorie 
(111240),  med.L.  pridria:  see  PRIOR  sb.  and  -Y. 
The  form  might  also  arise  from  OF.  prior*? t 
mod.¥.#riettre?:—L.pridnj/ns;  but  in  Eng./rwwr/, 
priori  is  of  late  occurrence.] 

1.  A  monastery  or  nunnery  governed  by  a  prior 
or  prioress ;  generally  an  offshoot  of  an  abbey  on 
which  it  was  more  or  less  dependent ;  also,  a  house 
of  Canons  Regular.  Alien  priory,  see  ALIENS.  2. 
Sometirr.es  the  name  of  a  dwelling-house  on  the  site  of 
a  priory. 

(  laoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  71/10  In  J>e  priprie  of  wiriceslre. 
1*97  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5590,  &  f>oru  [h]is  conseil  chirchen, 
wide  he  let  rere  &  abbeys  &  pnoryes  aboute  her  &  Jtere. 
1431-50  \x.fHigtfen  (Rolls)  VII.  475  The  priory  of  Norton 
in  the  province  of  Chestre  was  founded  this  tyme  by  William 
sonne  of  Nigellus.  a  155*  LELAND  ///;/.  III.  50  Here  was 
a  Priorie  of  Nunnes  lately  suppressed.  1726  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  6  The  Churches  which  are  given  to  them  [priorsj 
in  Titulum,  or  by  way  of  Title,  are  called  Priories.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  96/1  Coldstream..was  anciently  the 
seat  of  a  priory  or  abbacy  of  the  Cistertian  order.  1845 
ELIZ.  M.  SEWELL  Gertrude  if  The  modern  Priory. .had  no 
connection  with  the  old  religious  house  except  that  of  bear- 
ing the  same  designation.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  \ 
iii.  136  A  priory  was  a  monastery  which  in  theory  or  in  fact  I 
was  subject  to  an  abbey. 

ft.  c  1500  Melusine  210  Ye  muste  doo  founde  a  Pryoure  of 
twelue  monkes,  &  the  pryour,  in  suche  place  there  as  my 
lady  shal  ordeyne.  1530  PALSCR.  258  Priore,  priori. 

attrib.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xiv.  i.  64*,  I  wel  ought 
to  knowe  you. . ,  al  though  I  be  in  a  pryory  place. 

b.    Grand  priory^   a   province,   next   below    a 
'  language ',  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John   ' 
or  of  Malta,  under  the  rule  of  a  Grand  Prior. 
Cf.  PHIORATK  a,  quot.  i8ao,  and  PRIORSHIP,  quot.  1762. 
1885  Cath.  Diet.  413/2  The  Hospitallers.  .After  the  order 
had  attained  its  full  development,  it  was  divided  into  eight 
languages... Each  language  was  divided  into  grand  priories 
and  bailiwicks,  which  again  were  subdivided  into  com* 
manderies. 

2.  =  PBIOBATE  i,  PRIORSHIP. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  443  After  be  fifteen}* 
jere  of  his.  prioune   Herlewyt>  abbot  of  Becco  deide,  and 
Ansel  me  was  i-made  abbot  in  his  stede.     1879  tr.  Mont.    \ 
alfmhert's  Monks   of  West  VII.   161   note*   During   the 
fifteen  years  of  his  priory. 

IT  3.  —PRIORITY.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  K/(i8i6)  IV.  246/2  Anent  pe  priorie  in 
places  and  voting  flfor  removeing  of  all  sic  occasionis  of    j 
controverseis, 

Pris,  obs.  form  of  PRICE  so.1,  PRIZE  v.1 

Prisable  (prei-zab'l),  a.  Alsopriaable.  [a.  AF. 
prisable^  i. prise  PRISE  A) :  see  -ABLE;  cf.  dutiable.] 
Liable  to  the  custom  of  prisage. 

[1392-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  307/1  Paiant  pur  chescun 
tonell  de  Vyns  prisables  Vyiu  deners.)  i88a  HUB.  HALL  in 
Antiquary  VI.  231/1  The  primary  meaning  of  the  term 
prizage— viz.  that  the  Crown  took  prizable  wines  at  its  own 
price.  1885  —  Hist.  Customs  II.  106  An  equivalent  of  the 
Custom  of  2s.  paid  by  aliens,  namely,  tod.  for  every  prisable 
pipe,  and  lod.  for  every  other  pipe. 

Prisage l  (prai'zAls)-  Now /to/.  Also  7  pry-, 
prisadge,  7-9  priaage.  [f.  as  prec.  +- AGE. 

Spelman  mentions  a  med.  (Anglo-)  L.  frisagium  'jus 
prisas  capiendi  vel  ipse  actus ',  which  may  have  been  the 
immediate  source.] 

1.  An  ancient  custom  levied  upon  imported  wine; 


PBISCIAN. 

in  later  times  correlated  to  and  often  identified  with 
BUTLER AGE  i.    (Abolished  1809  by  49  Geo.  III. 

c- 9353S-) 

For  the  nature  of  the  impost,  its  changes,  and  its  relation 
to   BUTLKRAGE.    see    Hubert    Hall   Hist.  Custontt  (1885) 

11.  90  et  seq.  'The  "  Butlerage"  was. .the  commutation  of 
the  prizage  into  a  petty  custom,  and  was  paid  by  aliens 
alone,  who  consequently  paid  no  prizage.     Prizage  was  the 
ancient  toll  in  kind  retained  for  choice  by  natives,  who 
therefore  paid  no  butlerage,  as  it  was  afterwards  called' 
(H.  Hall  in  Antiquary  (1862)  VI.  330/2). 

1505  in  Facsimiles  Nat.    MSS.   \.    (1865)    71    Rec.    of 
William  Spencer  for  buttlerage  &  prisage  of  the  porte  of 
Ippyswiche  Cxij  s.  vj  d.      1588  9  Aft  31  Elix.  c.  5  i  4  Any 
Offence. . committed . . for  the  concealinge  or  defraudinge  the 
Quenes   Majestic  . .  of  any  Custome  Tonnage    Pondage 
Subsidie  Ymposte  or  Prisage.      1655  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Domestic  (1882)  46  Your  late  Declaration  reviving  the  Act 
for  Prizage  of  wines  will  ruin  us  unless  suspended.     168* 
LUTTRELL  Brie/Rel.  (1857)  I.  230  They  have  a  right  by 
prescription  to  appoint  and  alter  markets  in  the  said  citty 
(London],  and  to  ascertain  tolls  and  prisages  therein.     1736 
I    CARTE  Ormonde  II.  219  The  Marquis  [of  Ormond)  did  not 
I    esteem  any  part  of  his  revenue  so  much  as  he  did  that 
i    which  arose  from  the    prisage   of  wines,      1757    BIHKK 
Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  in.  it  Wks.  X.  400  The  last  general 
'    head  of  his  [the  king's]  revenue  were  the  customs,  prisages 
and  other  impositions  upon  trade.      i8i>  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of 
Customs  (1821)  278  Wine  entered  for  prisage  j  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  in  a  British-built  Ship,  the  tun  12  too;  in 
a  Foreign  Snip,  the  tun  14  o  o.    183*  Act  2  «V  3  WtlL  /^i 
c.  84  §  40  For.. Surrender  of  the  Estate,  Right,  Title,  and 
Interest. .in  the. .Duties  of  Prisage  and  Butlemge  within 
the  said  County  Palatine  (Lancashire].    i88a  [see  prec.]. 
t  b.  Short  for  prisage  wine  :  see  c.  Obs. 
1c  15*5  in  ioM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  292  The 
commene  wyne  callid  prisage. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prisage fund,  lease,  wine. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  139/1  Also 
I  that  they  haue  the  prisage  wines  and  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  admeraltie,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  riuer.  1601 
F.  TATB  Househ.  Qrd.  Edw.  If.  §  66  (1876)  47  Let 
him  presently  cause  the  prisage  wines  &  the  wines  he 
hath  bought,  presentli  to  be  envied  &  lodged.  1619  in 
N.  Eng.  Hist,  ff  Gen,  Reg.  XLVII.  128,  I  give  unto  my 
daughter.. one  sixteenth  part  of  the  '  prysadge '  lease  and 
unto  my  son.. the  other  sixteenth  part  of  the  same  prysadge 
lease  I  now  hold,  which  prysadge  lea^e  I  did  put  my  hus- 
band., to  buy  for  me.  1902  Daily  Chron.  25  Oct.  7/5  The 
Prisage  Fund  is,  I  believe,  now  represented  by  real  estate 
—about  3,020  acres,  producing  a  present  gross  rental  of 
j£ 2,597  PC'  annum,  the  net  rental  being  ^2,126. 

12.  (Seequots.) 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Prisage^  seemeth  to  be  that  cus- 
tome  or  share,  that  belongeth  to  the  King  out  of  such 
merchandize,  as  are  taken  at  sea,  by  way  of  laufull  prize, 
anno  31  Eliz.  cap.  5.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Dict.}  Prisage,  is 
that  Custom  or  Share,  that  belongs  to  the  King,  or  Lord 
Admiral,  out  of  such  Merchandises  as  are  taken  at  Sea,  by 
way  of  lawful  1  Prize,  which  is  usually  a  Tenth  part.  1848- 
83  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

(But  this  seems  to  be  merely  a  conjecture  of  Cowell, 
accepted  as  fact  by  his  successors  and  handed  down  in  the 
law  dictionaries.  Act  31  Eliz.  c.  5,  referred  to  by  Cowell, 
contains  nothing  about  pri/es  taken  at  sea,  but  mentions 
prisage,  app.  in  sense  i ;  see  quot.  1588-9  there.) 

f  Prisage  2.  Obs.  rare-*,  [a.  obs.  F.  prisage, 
f.  priser  to  prise,  reckon,  value :  see  PRIZE  v.  and 
-AGE.]  Valuation,  appraisement.  (Perh.  only 
a  misuse  of  the  word  by  Cotgr.) 

«6ti  COTGR.,  Prisage,  a  prisage,  prising,  praising,  rating, 
valuing. 

tPri'sal,  pri'zal.  Obs.  Also  7  prisel.  [a. 
AF.  prisel)  f.  r.  prise  seizure,  taking,  PRISE  j£.1, 
PRIZE  sb. 3:  see  -AL,  and  cf.  REPRISAL.] 

1.  The  taking  or  seizure  of  a  thing  as  by  legal  right 
or  custom. 

[a  1481  LITTLETON  Tenures  §  693(1557)  158  Si  tiel  prisel  de 
estate  ne  soit  par  fait  endent.]  16*8  COKE  On  Lift.  311 
Hee  shall  auow  the  prisel  to  bee  good  and  rightfull,  as  in 
lands  or  Tenements  so  charged  with  his  distre^se,  &c.  1647 
N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \.  Ixiv.  (1739)  135  But  the 
Statute  in  his  [Edw.  I's]  28th  year  had  a  sting  in  the  tail  that 
was  as  ill  as  his  saving  of  ancient  aids  and  prtsals. 

2.  The  taking  of  anything  (a  ship,  etc.)  as  a  prize 
of  war.     With  a  and  //.  an  act  of  such  capture ; 
also  concr.  an  article  so  acquired. 

1590  SIR  R.  SIDNEY  in  Motley  Netkerl.  (1867)  III.  174 
note,  They  complain  of  two  ships  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal .  .They  of  Zeland  did  send  unto  Hall*  to  let  them 
know  of  these  prisals.  1594  DANIEL  Cleopatra  in.  ii,  The 
greatest  Trophy  that  my  Travels  gain.  Is  to  brine  Home  a 
Prizal  of  such  Worth,  a  1643  SIR  J.  SPELMAN  Alfred  Gt. 
(1709)  62  Of  what  Credit  soever  the  Omination  of  the 
[Raven]  Standard  was  in  itself,  the  Prisal  of  it  [from  the 
Danes]  by  the  Christians  was  of  no  little  Consequence.  1651 
HOWELL  Venice  67  But  the  Venetians  freed  the  Town  from 
the  siege,  .with  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  prizall  of 
many  rich  booties. 

Priear,  obs.  form  of  PRIZER  i. 

Pri-scal,<7.  mre-1.     [f.  as  next  +  -AL.1   =>  next. 

1831  Examiner  181/1  Priscal  manners,  undebased  by 
corruption. 

Priscan  (pri-skan),  a.  rare.  [f.  U  prisc-us 
old  +  -AN.]  Ancient,  primitive,  of  early  times. 

1877  ROLLESTON  Brit.  Barrows  742  A  pack  of  wild  dogs 
co-operating  with  priscan  men  in  driving  a  herd  of  wild 
cattle .  .along  a  track  in  which  a  pitfall  had  been  dug.  1880 
DAWKINS  Early  Man  vi.  173  The  wide  area  occupied  by 
this  priscan  population.  1881  Smithsonian  Rep.  506  \Ve 
seem  to  bear,  .the  echoes  of  our  own  priscan  history- 

Priscian  (pri'J'an).  [ad.  L.  Priscian-us.] 
Name  of  a  celebrated  Roman  grammarian,  c  $00- 


PRISCIANIST. 

530  •    used  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  break  (knocli} 
Priseian's  head  (pale},  to  violate  the  rules  oi 


°"?""^l££'sYrG~5'oose<:appe  !.  ivTin  Bullen 
0  PI  III.  26  Will  speake  false  Latine,  and  breake  Pris- 
cianV'head.  ,633  GERARD  Descr.  Somerset  (1900)  224 
Knocking  poore  Triscian's  pate  soe  familiarly  as  m.most 
ancient  evidence  they  doe.  1664  BUTLER  •»**•  '{•"•.?** 
IThevl  hold  no  s  n  so  deeply  red,  As  that  of  breaking 
Priscian's  Head.  1728  POPE  Dune.  in.  162  Some  free  from 
rt,y me  or  reason,  rule  or  check,  Break  Pnsoan's  head  and 
Pecasus's  neck,  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  II.  124 
If  he  has  not  broken  Priscian's  head,  he  has  at  least  boxed 

fb.  transf.   A  grammarian.     So  Pri'scianist. 

1508  MARSTON  Pygmal.  iv.  64  But  thus  it  is  when  pitty 
Priscians  Will  needs  step  vp  to  be  Censorians.  1611 
CORYAT  Crudities  64  He  had  a  little  beggarly  and  course 
latin,  so  much  as  a  Priscianist  may  have. 

Priscillianist  (prisHianist),  sb.  and  a.  [  =  F. 
Priscillianiste,  ad.  med.L.  Priscillianista,  f.  Pns- 
fillian-us  Priscillian  :  see  -IST.] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  disciple  of  Priscillian,  bishop  of 
Avila,  in  Spain,  in  the  4th  c.,  who  taught  doctrines 
alleged  to  be  Gnostic  or  Manichsean. 

1594  T  B  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  506  Manie.. 
amongst  the  Christians  haue  imagined  that  the  soules  of 
men  are  the  substance  of  God.  I  omit  to  speake  of  the 
heretikes,  as  the  Priscilianists,  &  some  others  that  haue 
been  of  this  opinion.  1680  BAXTER  Answ.  Stillingft.  Ixxiv. 
05  Our  Quakers  are  much  like  the  Priscillianists.  1834 
Penny  Cycl.  II.  528/2  The  doctrine  of  astrology  was  among 
the  errors  imputed  to  the  Priscillianists. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  MONTANISTS, 
from  Priscilla,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  women 
associated  with  Montanus. 

1874  in  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Priscillianists 
or  their  doctrines. 

1887  Diet,  Chr.  Biog.  IV.  476/2  A  specimen  of  the  Priscillian- 
ist allegorical  treatment  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  1900 
Coniemp.  Rev.  Sept.  354  The  smaller  Priscillianist  move- 
ment in  Spain.  1901  Ibid.  Apr.  504  He  has  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  interpolation  to  a  Priscillianist  and  therefore 
heretical  source. 

SoPrisci'llian,  Prisci'llianite  =-  A.  I ;  Prisci'l- 
lianism,  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  Priscillian. 
1680  BAXTER  Answ.  Stillingfl,  Ixxiv.  95  Those  Bishops 
..suspecting  men  that  Fasted  and  Prayed  much,  to  be 
•Priscillians.  1610  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  \.  ix,  He, 
being  suspected  of  *Priscillianisme,  wrote  affectly  against 
that  heresie.  1881  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  III.  841/2  Priscillianism 
is  usually.. considered  as  a  phase  of  Gnosticism.  1585-7 
T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  xxxix.  (Parker  Soc.)  357  The.  .*Priscil- 
lianites,.  .who  for  ease,  and  to  avoid  troubles  and  persecu- 
tion, dread  not  to  swear  and  forswear  themselves.  1676 
W.  HUBBARD  Happiness  of  People  40  The  success  of  capital 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Priscilhanites. 
Prise  (praiz,  Hprfz),  sb.l  Obs.  or  Hist.  Also 
5  pryse,  6  prese,  6-7  prize,  [a.  F.  prise  a  taking, 
seizure,  capture,  sb.  fern,  from  pa.  pple.  pris,  prise 
of prendre  to  take;  in  med.L. prisa  (Du  Cange). 
The  original  form  of  the  word  now  spelt  prize 
(PRIZE  rf.3),  which  has  been  retained  in  some 
early  uses  (senses  i,  a)  now  historical  or  archaic, 
and  is  the  only  spelling  found  in  other  senses  now 
obsolete.  For  the  specific  sense  in  hunting,  see 
PRYSE.] 

1.  The  taking  or  seizing  of  anything  by  a  lord  for 
his  own  use  from  his  feudal  tenants  or  dependants ; 
a  requisition ;  a  thing  seized  or  requisitioned  for 
the  king's  use  by  his  officers  or  purveyors,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  garrisons  in  his  castles ;  the  right  of 
such  seizure.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1170   GERVASE  (in  Du  Cange),   Et   de   omnibus  prisis 
inquirant  causam  et  testimonium.     1*74-5  Act  3  Edw.  /, 
c.  7  (Stat.  Westm.)  Purveu  est  que  nul  Cc-nestable  ne 
Chasteleyne   desoremes    nule   manere    de    prise,    {transl. 
1543  pryse]  ne  face  dautre  houme..q.ui  de  la  Vile  ou  son 
Chastel  est  assis.    Ibid.,  Si  ceo  ne  seit  aunciene  prise  due 
au  Rey  ou  al  Chastel  ou  al  Seygnur  del  Chastel.]     1197 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10742  Sir  hubert  de  boru..Acused  was 
to  be  King  of  mani  luber  prise.    £1400  Brut  ccxviii.  257 
pe  Quene  Isabel  and  pe  Mortymer  had  a  grete  manie  of 
her  retenue,  bat  folwede  euermore  be  Kyngus  courte,  and 
went  and  tok  be  Kyngus  prises  for  her  penyworthes  at  gode 
chepe.    1501  ARNOLDE  Chron.  31  Y'  the  Constable  of  the 
tour  of  London  make  no  preses  by  londe  ne  by  water  of 
vytayle  or  any  other  thinges  what  so  euer  thei  ben  of  men  of 
y«  forsaid  cite.  1621  BOLTON  Stat.  Irel.  i  (Act  3  Edw.  II)  For- 
asmuch as  merchants  and  the  common  people  of  this  land  are 
much  impoverished  and  oppressed  by  the  prises  of  great 
Lords.  Ibid.,  That  no  such  prises  be  henceforth  made  without 
ready  payment.   1750  CARTE  Hist.  Etig.  1 1. 319  That  the  king 
might  live  of  his  own  without  taking  unusual  prises.    1771 
A  iitiq.  Sarisb.  53  The  former  used  to  ma.ke  captures  upon 
the  latter  of  hay,  corn,  beer,  and  other  things  under  divers 
denominations,  to  wit,  Pryse,  Tyne  of  Castle,  forrage,  &c. 
Thus  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  the  Soldiers,  were 
accustomed  to  take   from   the    Kentish-men,  straw,  hay, 
vetches,  peas,  beans,  corn,  and  other  things.     1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  *<_  Prices  I.  ix.  155  All  tallages,  fifteenths,  and  prises 
levied,  .in  the  county. 

2.  //.  (rarely  sing.}  The  king's  customs ;  that  is, 
portions  taken  by  him  from  goods  brought  into  the 


1384 

realm,  or  duties  levied  in  lieu  thereof.  Cf.  PRISAGE  1. 
Obs.  (or  only  Hist.) 

ruoo  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  27/1  Cum  Dommus  Rex  capiat 

peV  Vicecomitem  . .  Prisas   suas   et  Custumas  debitas 

ad  Portum.. videlicet,  de  qualibet  nave  vini  duo  dolia  ante 

et  retro  electa,  quodlibet  dolium  pro  vigmti  solidis.)     1455 

Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  293/2  Delyvered  to  the  said  Prynce 

the  said  Duchie  of  Cornewayll,  and  all . .  Wayfes,  Strayes,    i 
Forfaitures,  wrekkes  of  the  See,  prises  of  Wyne,  Custumes 
Havenary,   Tolles,   Cunage  of  Tynne,  Stannaries  [etc.]. 
1467-8  Ibid.  585/1  A  Tonne  of  Wyne,  to  be  takyn  of  cure 
Pryse  within  our  Port  of  Bristowe.     iS77-?7  HOLINSHED    , 
Chron.  III.  1240/2  Peter  de  Oriall, . .  gardian  of  all  the 
forrest  of  England,  of  all  the  escheats,  of  all  the  ports  of 
the  sea,  and  of  all  the  prises  of  England  and  Ireland.  1607 
COWELL,  Prise,,  .signifieth  also  a  custome  due  to  the  King. 

f  3.   Her.  Anything  assumed  ;  a  bearing.  Obs. 

i57»  BOSSEWF.I.L  Armorie  11.  n6b,  Thus  those  prises  in 
coates  armoures,  which  are  of  many  called  Fusils,  that  is  to 
saye  Spyndles,  may  aptly  be  taken  for  pillers. 

f  4.  A  small  piece  of  gold  or  silver  com  taken 
for  the  assay  at  the  Mint.  (=  F.  prise ^  d'essai, 
'  morceau  de  monnaie  pour  essayer  '  Littre.)  Obs. 

1469  in  Archzologia  XV.  170  Whenn  the  seid  prises  of 
gold  and  syluer  be  made  and  putte  in  a  box  to  make  the 
assaies. 

1 5.  The  quantity  of  medicine  to  be  taken  at  once ; 
a  dose,  a  pinch.  (Cf.  F.  une prise  de  tabac.)  Obs. 

1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  Pref.,  They  are  to  be  found, 
together  with  their  certain  prizes  by  the  Ounce. 

6.  attrib. :  (sense  i)  prise  ale  (see  quot.  a  1600) ; 
(sense  al  prise  wine,  wine  taken  as  prisage. 

[1300  H'ardrobe  Ace.  Edw.  I  (1787)  14  Vinis  de  prisa.] 
1530  MORE  Let.  to  Wolsey  10  July  in  P.  H.  Hore  Hist. 
Wcxford  (1900)  234  Disturbing  the  citie  of  Waterford  in  the 
use  of  a  certayn  graunt  of  prize  wynys,  made  and  confermed 
unto  theym,  as  they  allegge,  by  the  Kyngs  progenitors. 
1550  Fiat  18  Nov.  in  BtA  Kef.  Dep.  Kpr.  Irel.  oi  The 
prise  wines  of  Waterford,  Rosse,  Lymenck,  Dublin,  Dro- 
gheda  and  Dundalk.  ?  a  1600  G.  OWEN  Barmiia  (1861)  45 
Prise  ale  is  certen  monye  payed  by  custome  used  within 
the  said  baronye  [of  Kemeys),  of  all  those  that  sell  ale  within 
the  said  baronye,  burghe  or  manors  aforesaid,  vz.,  vd. 
for  every  brewinge,  which  is  due  to  the  lorde  there  by  cus- 
tome used  time  out  of  mynde. 

t  Prise,  ^.2  Obs.     [Origin  obscure. 

Known  only  in  the  work  cited  (in  which  th' 


alliterations  in  /•  and  pr-  is  extraordinary).  The  only  con- 
jecture offered  is  that  prise  was  a  shortening  of  F.  reprise, 
ppl.  sb.  of  reprendre  '  to  reprehend,  blame,  check,  reprove, 
rebuke,  find  fault  with,  carp  at ' ;  but  examples  of  the  sb.  m 
the  appropriate  sense  are  app.  unknown  even  in  OI .] 

?  Reprehension,  reproof,  rebuke,  angry  check ; 
utterance  of  angry  disapproval  or  rejection. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2032-4  The  proude  wordis  &  be  prise  of 
Pelleus  the  kyng  ;  The  tene  and  the  torfor  of  Telamon  after ; 
The  Reprofe  and  prise  of  Pollux  &  Castor  ;  The  noy  and  be 
new  grem  of  Nestor  the  Duke.  Ibid.  2042  That  his  message 
was  manast  o  bo  men  all,  And  reproued  with  prise  in  pere 
proude  yre.  Ibid,  5114  With  presumpcoun  &  prise  of  his 
proude  hert. 

Prise,  sb?  and  v. :  see  PRIZE  sb*  and  w.3 

Prise,  obs.  f.  PRICE,  PRIZE,  PRYSE. 

[Prise,  a  frequent  misreading  of  prese,  preese, 
PRESS  rf.i,  senses  2-5,  PRESS  K.I  16, 1 7,  in  E.E.T.S. 
ed.  (1869-74)  of  Destruction  of  Troy  (c  1400). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1201  Mony  perysshet  in  be  plase  er  be 
prise  [MS.  prese]  endit.   Ibid.  1331  Ercules.  .Pricket  furthe 
into  prise  [MS.  prese]  and  full  playne  made...Bere  the 
batell  a-bake,  mony  buerne  qwellid  [cf.  8317  Past  furth  into 
prese;  paynet  hym  ther-for].    Ibid.  12048  Eneas  egerly. .  Put 
nym  in  prise  &  profferit  to  say.] 
Prisel,  variant  of  PRISAL.  Obs. 
Priser,  obs.  form  of  PRIZES  !  and  z. 
tPri-shede.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  PRICE,  PRISE  a. 

+  -hede,  -HEAD.]     Worthiness,  excellence,  valour. 
ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  2907  The  prishede  of  parys  was  praisit 

so  mekyll. 
tPrisk,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.    [ad.  1^. prisc-us  o\&, 

primitive,  old-fashioned.]     Ancient,  primitive. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Lay  i.  xiii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  75  pe  fader  patrat 

of  prjsk  latynis.    Ibid.  76  Or  ellis  he  prisk  latyne  men,  has 

fale^it  or  done  Iniuris  aganis  be  quirites  &  romane  pepil. 
Prism  (priz'm).     Also  8  erron.  prysm.     [ad. 

late  L.  prisma  (Martianus  Capella),  a.  Gr.  itfia\ia 

a  thing  sawn,  a  prism  (Euclid),  f.  irpi'feo'  to  saw. 

So  F.  prisme  (1680  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Geom.  A  solid  figure  of  which  the  two  ends 
are  similar,  equal,  and  parallel  rectilineal  figures, 
and  the  sides  parallelograms. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  xi.  xl.  355  Euery  parallelipipe- 
don  may  be  resolued  into  two  like,  and  equal  Prismes.  1706 
PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  Triangiilar  Prism,  a  kind  of  Prism  whose  two 
opposite  Bases  are  Triangles  alike,  parallel  and  equal.  1806 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  331  A  Prism  takes  particular  names 
according  to  the  figure  of  its  base  or  ends,  whether  tri- 
angular, square,  rectangular,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  &c.  A 
Right  or  Upright  Prism,  .has  the  planes  of  the  sides  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  of  the  ends  or  base.  1847  SMEATON 
Builder's  Man.  177  To  find  the  Solidity  of  a  Prism. 

2.  Any  body  or  object  of  this  form. 

1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit.  Baconica  81  In  little  Columnes, 
or  Prismes  an  inch  long  or  more.  1758  REID  tr.  Macquer's 
Chem.  I.  191  An  iron  grate,  the  bars  of  which  are  quadran- 
gular prysms  of  half  an  inch  square,  t&oo  tr.  Lagranpe's 
Ckem.  II.  105  The  salt  deposits  itself  in  compressed  prisms 
of  great  length.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldt's  Trail. 
xvn.  232  A  granitic  prism,  terminated  by  a  flat  surface 
covered  with  a  tuft  of  trees,  rises  to  the  height  of  213  feet. 
1862  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Mon.  I.  v.  329  Hexagonal  or  octa- 
gonal prisms  made  in  extremely  fine  and  thin  Terra  Cotta. 


PRISMATIC. 

3.  Optics.  A  transparent  body  of  this  form,  usually 
a  triangular  geometrical  prism,  of  which  the  re- 
fracting surfaces  are  at  an  acute  angle  with  each 
other.  Nicolas)  prism  =  NicoL2. 

i6ia  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Excrc.  in.  150  A  most  pea- 
sant and  delightfull  experiment.. in  a  three  square  cristal 
prisme,  wherin  you  shal  perceiue  the  blew  to  be  outmost 
next  to  that  the  red.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comatittf  Gate  Lat. 
Unl.  §  480. 139  Prismes  (called  fools  paradises)  which  trans- 
form the  colours  of  things  into  a  thousand  shapes.  1728-46 
THOMSON  Spring  208  Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving 
clouds  Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism. 
a  1743  LD.  HERVEY  Monimia  to  Philocles  Poet.  Wks.  (1808) 
48  So  in  a  prism  to  the  deluded  eye  Each  pictur'd  trifle 
takes  a  rainbow  dye.  1847  DE  MORGAN  Formal  Logic  n. 
35  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  have  discovered  black  lines 
which  always  exist  in  the  spectrum  of  solar  colours  given 
by  a  glass  prism,  in  the  same  relative  places.  1873  J.  P. 
COOKE  Nevi  Chem.  57,  I  have  a  prism.. made  of  Iceland- 
spar,  and  called  a  Nicol  prism. 

b.  fig. 

1810  W.  Imvs&SMch  Bk.  II.  207,  I  had  surveyed  the 
landscape  through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which  tinged  every 


and  its  expression  are  but  the  two  sides  of  the  same  prism. 
C.   Loosely  used  for   a  spectrum  produced   by 


now.  1841  TENNYSON  Day-Dream,  Sleeping  Pal.  v,  The 
beams,  that  thro'  the  Oriel  shine,  Make  prisms  in  every 
carven  glass,  And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine.  1866 
Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  358  A  glass  drop  chandelier,  quaint 
and  old-fashioned,  reflected  it  [the  light]  in  bright  prisms. 
4.  Cry st.  A  'form'  consisting  of  three  or  more 
planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal. 
(Cf.  DOME  sb.  5  b.) 

1878  GURNEY  Cryslallogr.  51  A  group  of  tautozonal  faces 
is  in  some  cases  called  a  prism.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr.v.  §  108  The  prismatic  forms.. are  constituted 
each  of  four  planes,  the  first  form  being  technically  termed 
a  prism. 

6.  Engineering.  A  length  of  cutting  or  embank- 
ment, treated  roughly  as  a  prismoid  or  a  parallele- 
piped, of  which  the  content  is  calculated  by  the 
prismoidal formula. 


the  Canal  prism  at  Obispo. 

f  6.  Sawdust.  Obs.  rare—". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prism,.. tilt  powder  or  dust  of 
those  things  that  are  cut  with  a  Saw.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Prisme, . .  Saw-dust. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prism-form,  -glass, 
-maker ;  prism-hued,  -like,  -shaped  adjs. ;  prism- 
battery,  an  electric  battery  in  which  the  materials 
forming  the  positive  pole  are  compressed  into  a 
prism  or  block  (Knight  Dict.Mech.  Suppl.  1884)  ; 
prism-train,  a  combined  series  of  prisms  used 
with  the  spectroscope  to  give  increased  dispersion. 

1666  BOYLE  One.  Formes  t,  Qual.  Wks.  1772  III.  56  These 
crystals ..  would  shoot  into  prism-like  figures,  as  roched  petre. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  375/1  Prismes  Glasses.. 


BAILEY  Festus  vi.  (1852)  68  Joyous  feelings,  pnsm-hued. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  A/r.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  .Sto.XXIX. 
114  The  prism-shaped  ceiling  is  composed  of  thin  poles 
extending  from  the  long  walls  to  the  centre.  1895  STORY- 
MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  vii.  §  328  One  of  these  varieties 
[of  prismatids)  includes  the  vertical  or  ortho-prism .  .usually 
distinguished  as  the  prism-form,  the  faces  of  which  he  in 
the  zone. 

Prismal  (pri-zmal),  a.  [f.  PRISM  +  -AL.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  a  prism  ;  prismatic. 

1850  ALLINGHAM  Poems,  Bubble  \-u,  Prismal  life  outgoing, 
Welling  without  sound.  1855  B.  TAYLOR  Poems  of  Orient, 
L' Envoi  23  Gathering  from  every  land  the  prismal  beams. 
i86a  LYTTON  Sir.  Story  Ixxxvii,  Coruscations  of  all  prismal 

Prismated  (pri'znVted),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
type  *prismai-us  +  -ED  1 ;  after  F.  /mw^(Haiiy).] 
Formed  as  a  prism ;  see  quot.  So  Fri'smate  <r. 

in  same  sense. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  197  A  crystal  is 
named  .Prismated..,  when  the  primitive  form  is  composed 
of  two  pyramids,  joined  base  to  base,  and  the  pyramids 
separated  by  a  prism.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pnsina- 
/Ki™.  presenting  a  prism  between  two  pyramids,  .as  pns- 
mate  felspar. 

Prismatic  (prizmse'tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  vptaiutT-, 
stem  of  rpiffpa  PRISM  +  -1C.  So  F.  prismatique 
(1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prism ;  having  the  iorm 
of  a  prism  or  prisms ;  prism-like. 

Prismatic  powder:  a  gunpowder  the  grains  of  which  an 

!    ^PoPri^C,/,  3I1  False  Eloquence,  like  the  pris- 
1    mati?  glass,  Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev  ry  place.     iSll 
,    SIR  H  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  73  Certain  saline  solutions  like- 
wise that  shoot  into  prismatic  crystals     1843  PORTLOCK  Geol 
]    .46  The  truly  prismatic  basalt  is  confined  to  narrow  limits. 
1880  Times  27  Dec.  9/2  Prismatic  powder  was  exclusively 
i    used  during  the  gunnery  trials  on  board. 

b.  absol.  Short  for  prismatic  powder. 
1894  SIR  A.  NOBLE  in  Nature.  26  July  310/2  The  erosive 


PBISMATICAL. 

effect  of  cordite . .  is  very  slightly  greater  than  that  of  brown 
prismatic,  but  very  much  higher  effects  can,  if  it  be  so 
desired,  be  obtained  with  cordite. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  optical  prism  ;  formed, 
effected,  separated,  or  distributed  by  or  as  by 
a  transparent  prism;  hence,  of  varied  colours, 
bright-coloured,  brilliant.  Akojfg: 


1385 


PRISON. 


i    i  —  --;'.- n?cd  tnal  »y  means  of  a  prom 

the  angle  of  position  of  the  object  sighted  can  be  read  at  the 
same  time  as  the  object  itself  is  seen. 


1718  PEMBEKTON  Newton's  Philos.  333  The  result .    of 
iiixing  together  all  the  prismatic  colours.    1788  V.  KNOX 


.. 

compass.     1868  LOCKYEK  Cuillemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  429 
•  if     $  Nebula,  unlike  any  other  ex-terrestrial 

light  which  had  yet  been  subjected  to  prismatic  analysis, 
was  not  composed  of  light  of  different  refrangibilities. 

3.  Cryst.  =  OBTHOBHOMBIC  a. 

1858  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Prismatic  Sys lent. ..  that 
derived  from  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  prisms  it 
contains.  1868  DANA  Min.  Introd.  (ed.  5)  25  Orthorhombic 
system.  (Also  called  Rectangular,  Prismatic,  Trimetric.) 
1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  37  There  may  be  three  planes  of 
symmetry  at  right  angles.  Such  crystals ..  belong  to  the 
Prismatic..  System. 

4.  Comb,  prismatic-cellular,  of  prismatic  cells. 
1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  it.  292  The  shell  structure  is 

prismatic-cellular,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Sowerby...  In 
Cardlum  the  outer  layer  is  only  corrugated  or  obscurely 
prismatic-cellular. 

Prisma'tical,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  =  PRISMATIC  a.  i. 

i6%i  T.  WHITE  Dailli's  Arts  Discern,  in  Afol.  etc.  181 
Prismatical  glasses,  in  which  we  are  pleased  to  know  our 
selvs  delightfully  cosen'd.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  4096  The 
exquisite  uniformity  of  shape,  so  admired  in  Gems  (especially 
'l'?JPTr'£m^cal  one  '"  Costal).  1794  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
tnd.  LXXXV.  88  The  prismatical  form  of  basalt  columns. 
1845  LINDLEY  Sen.  Bat.  i.  (iS58)  13  Prismatical,  when, 
being  tubular,  it  [the  calyx]  is  also  regularly  angular.  1866 
Treas.  Bat.,  Prismenchyina,  prismatical  cellular  tissue. 

Frisma-tically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  «.]  In 
a  prismatic  manner ;  like  a  prism ;  with,  or  as  if 
with,  prismatic  colours. 

1680  BOYLE Scept.  Chem.  v.  Wits.  1772  I.  556,  I  might., 
demand,  what  addition  or  decrement . .  befalls  the  body  of 
the  glass  by  being  prismatically  figured.  1814  MEDWIN 
Comers.  Byron  I.  212  His  colour  changed  almost  prismati- 
cally. 1897  HOWELLS  Landl.  Lion's  Head  11  The  colossal 
forms  of  the  Lion's  Head  were  prismatically  outlined 
against  the  speckless  sky. 

Prisma'tico-,  combining  form  of  PRISMATIC,  as 
in  Prisma-tioo-ola-vatea.,  Nat.  Hist.,  club-shaped 
with  polygonal  section  like  a  prism. 

1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  tier  ffoeven's  Zoo!.  I.  404  Crepus- 
cularia. — Antennae  prismatico-clavate  or  fusiform. 

Frismatid  (pri-zmatid),  a.  (si.)  Cryst.  rare. 
[f.  Gr.  irptffiuiT-,  stem  of  vpiafta  PBISM  +  -ID  2.] 
Applied  to  a  crystalline  form  consisting  of  faces 
parallel  to  an  axis  and  thus  constituting  the  sides 
of  a  geometrical  prism,  b.  si.  A  prismatid  form. 

"895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  vii.  §  302  The  desig- 
nations of. .  the  horizontal  prismatid  forms  as  domes,  the 
vertical  one  as  a  prism,  have  already  been  given  in  article  109. 
ibid.  §  328  Among  the  varieties  of  prismatids,  of  which  the 
poles  always  lie  in  a  zone  perpendicular  to  the  zone-circle  of 
symmetry,  two  are  especially  noticeable. 

Prismatize  (prrzmataiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  or  render  prismatic ;  to  cause 
to  consist  of  prismatic  crystals.  Hence  Prismati- 
sa-ticm,  the  process  of  rendering  prismatic. 

'834-5  PHILLIPS  Man.  Geol.  (1855)  189  Dikes  of  greenstone . . 
producing  upon  the  coal  the  effect  of  charring  and  partial 
prismatization.  Ibid.  260  The  prismatizing  of  shale  By  the 
action  of  basalt.  1869  —  Vesm.  iii.  63  The  lava  is  rather 
earthy  in  texture,  except  at  the  end,  where  it  is  compact 
and  pnsmatized. 

Pri'Smato-,  repr.  Gr.  irpur/MTo-,  combining  form 
of  vpiafta  PRISM,  as  in  Pri  smato-rhomboi'dal  a., 
having  the  form  of  a  rhomboidal  prism. 

1811  R.  JAMESON  Man.  Mineral.  100  Emerald. .  .Cleavage 
prismato-rhomboidal,  or  prismatoidal. 

Prismatoid  ( pri  -zmatoid),  a.  and  si.  [ad.  Gr. 
ir/x<r/»aTO€i5r/s  prism-shaped,  f.  irpionaro- :  see  prec. 
and  -OID.  So  mod.F.  prismatoide.] 

A.  adj.   Cryst.  Applied    to   any  plane,    in  a 
crystallographic  system,  parallel  to  one  of  the 
three  axes  of  co-ordinates  and  intersecting  the  other 
two ;   so  called  because  a   group   of  eight   such 
planes  would  form  a  prism.    Opposed  to  octahtdrid 
and  finakoid. 

1858  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Prismatoides..,  Mineral.,  re- 
sembling a  prism  :  applied  to  a  single  cleavage  face  that  is 
parallel  to  the  axis :  prismatoid !  also  erroneously  translated 
prismatoidal.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  ii.  S  18. 

B.  si.    Geom.   A  solid  figure  having  parallel 
polygonal  ends  connected  by  triangular  sides. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Prismatoi  dal,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  a. 
Resembling  a  prism,  b.  'In  the  form  of  or  con- 
nected with  a  prismatoid'  (Cent.  Diet.},  c. 
=  PRISMOIDAL. 

1811  URE  Diet.  Chtm.  s.v.  Zeolite,  Prismatoidal  zeolite,  or 

VOL.  VII. 


ditches,  cuttings.  &c.,  occurring  in  the  constructlon"oTrail- 
roads,  canals,  fortifications,  &c.)  is  calculated  mechanically. 

Prismatory,  erron.  form  of  PBESBYTEBY. 

Prismed  (priz'md),  a.  [f.  PBISM  si.  +•  -KD  2.] 
Produced  by  refraction  in  a  prism ;  having  pris- 
matic colours,  bright-coloured. 

i8w>  C.  PHILLIPS  Queen's  Case  Staled  13  Too  soon  life's 
wintry  whirlwind  must  come  to  sweep  the  prismed  vapour 
into  nothing.  1876  MRS.  HOPKINS  Rose  Turg.  I.  iv.  72The 
Sunbeams  came  and  made  prismed  glories  in  her  hair. 

Prismenohyma  (prizme'rjkima).  Sot.  [f.  as 
PBISM  +  Gr.  lyx"!"*  infusion,  after  PARENCHYMA.] 
Vegetable  tissue  consisting  of  prismatic  cells. 

1866  (see  PRISMATICAL].    189$  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

•PrrBmlo,  a.   rare-1,    [f.  PRISM  + -io.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  prism ;  PRISMATIC  a.  a. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  L  i.  41  Broken  prismic 

lights. 

Prlsmo-dlo,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  PRISM,  after  spas- 
modic.'} Like  that  of  a  (transparent)  prism. 

1854  W.  WATERWORTK  Eng.  4  Rome  126  Prejudice,  which 
dlMorts  and  multiplies  with  prismodic  power  every  object 
subjected  to  its  action. 

Prismoid  (pri-zmoid),  si.  (a.)  [=  F.  pris- 
moide,  f.prisme  PRISM  :  see  -OID.] 

1.  A  body  approaching  in  form  to  a  prism,  with 
similar  but  unequal  parallel  polygonal  bases. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Prismoid,  is  a  solid  Figure, 
contained  under  several  Planes  whose  Bases  are  rectangular 
Parallelograms,  parallel  and  alike  situate.  1743  EMERSOM 
Fluxions  208  Let  BF  be  a  Prismoid,  whose  Bases  are  righ 


..several  prismoms  ol  basal  I  cs,  rising  to  the  neig] 

or  sixty  feet.    1870  TRACY  in  Eng.  Meek.  28  Jan.  4897 

The  greater  end  of  a  prismoid  measures  12  in.  by  8. 

2.  (Seequot.) 

1895  Syd.  Sot.  Lex.,  Liquid  trismoid,  ].  Thompson' 
name  for  the  refracting  watery  fluid  found  in  the  cornea 
reflexion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  [Also  called]  •watery 
jtrismoid. 

B.  adj.  rare.   =  next 

'?4o  E.  WILSON  Anal.  Vade  M.  (1842)  i  The  shaft  is 
cylindrical  or  pnsmoid  in  form.  Jtid.  64  The  shaft  of  the 
bone  is  prismoid  at  its  upper  part,  and  flattened  from  before 
backwards  below. 

Frismoidal  (prizmoi-dal),  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  form  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  prismoid. 
Prismoidal  formula,  a  formula  for  the  measurement  ol 


E.  MORRIS  {title)  Easy  ~RuIes~for"the 
Earthworks  by  means  of  Prismoidal  For- 


polygon. 
Measurement 

mute.  1874  P.  SMYTH  Our  Inker,  ii.  16  After  chipping  off 
the  prismoidal  angles  and  edges.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
Sitppl.,  Prismoidal  Railway,  a  wooden  or  iron  beam  is 
supported  on  posts,  the  cars  are  mounted  saddle-fashion  • 
the  engine  grips  the  rail.  Used  in  South  Africa. 

Prrsmy  (pri-zmi),  a.     [f.  PBISM  +  -Y.]    Like 


rays  profusely  pour.  i8n  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  149  As 
still  those  sunbeams  brightest  shine  Which  light  the  dia- 
mond's prismy  fires  1  1814  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  230  Light 
wings  of  prismy  gossamer. 

Prison  (pri-z'n),  ti.  Forms:  2-5  prisun 
(dat.  2-4  -une),  4-5  -une;  3-  prison  (dat. 
3-4  -one),  4-6  prisone;  3-6  -oun  (5  -oune), 
4-5  -own ;  4-6  prysou,  -one,  -oun,  -own  (5 
-yn);  6  prissoun.  #.  4-5  presuu  (4pressono), 
4-7  proson(e,  -oun(e,  5  -own,  6  preassoun. 
[Early  ME.  prisun,  -on,  a.  Of. prisun  (nth  c.  in 
wire), prison,  the  action  of  taking,  imprisonment, 
captivity,  a  prison ;  a  prisoner ;  altered  (prob.  by 
assimilation  to  the  pa.  pple.  pris  taken)  from 
earlier  OF.  prison :— \.  prensiffn-em,  contr.  from 
prehension-em  a  seizing^  apprehending,  n.  of  action 
f.  prehendlre,  prendfre  to  seize.  So  Pr.  preist-s, 
It.  prigione,  Sp.  prision,  Pg.  prisdo.  Sense  a, 
which  existed  also  in  OF.,  It.,  Sp.,  and  med.L., 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  person  taken  (in 
war)  and  held  as  a  captive,  being  considered  as  a 
capture,  prise,  or  PRIZE.] 

1.  orig.  The  condition  of  being  kept  in  captivity 
or  confinement;  forcible  deprivation  of  personal 
liberty;  imprisonment;  hence,  a  place  in  which 
such  confinement  is  ensured ;  spec,  such  a  place 
properly  arranged  and  equipped  for  the  reception 
of  persons  who  by  legal  process  are  committed  to 
it  for  safe  custody  while  awaiting  trial  or  for 
punishment;  a  jail. 

a.  without  article.  Here  the  primary  sense  is  that 
of  the  condition,  though  the  notion  of  a  definite 
place  of  confinement  is  now  more  or  less  present. 
Often  with  certain  verbs,  as  to  break  prison  (BREAK 
v.  19) ;  to  cast  (CAST  v.  33),  Jfdo,put,  set  in  prison ; 
to  keep,  lay,  lie  in  prison. 


2070  Dre  daies  ben  jet  for  to  cumen7£u 


he  be-taght  for  to  prisun  [f.  rr. 


ue-uglit  lor  to  prisun  [v.rr.  presoun,  preson,  prisoun]. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  x.  40  A  place  whare  oure  Cord  was 


-  —   « — —  — rfore  perpetuell 

n.    IMS  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxlv[i].  7  The  Lorde  lowseth 


,  -    -       -ftf -— B      —  ••      •«      W%S     VMIUl      111      UIIVJI1, 

iut  he  brake  prison,  16.1  Execution  at  Prague  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  411  Remain  in  perpetual  prison.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pal.  $  Arc.  i.  461  While  I  Must  languish  in  despai7 
in  prison  die.  1897  Daily  News  30  Aug.  5/1  Prison  for  lads 
should  be  the  last,  and  not  the  first,  resort, 

b.   with  a,  the,  or  a  possessive,  or  in   plural, 
referring  more  distinctly  to  a  material  structure. 

Stall  prison  :  (a)  a  prison  for  the  confinement  of  political 
offenders!  (*)  U.S.  a  prison  under  the  control  of  the 
authorities  of  a  State. 

'."73  Lamtt.  Horn.  33  pe  mon  be  leie  xii.  moneS  in  ane 
pnsune.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  131  Seint  iohan  baptiste 
was  bihaueded  in  herodes  prisone.  a  1300  Cursor  M  13068 
Iohn..pou  sal  in  mi  presun  Iii.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  70, 
I  com  wyth  bose  tybynges,  bay  tame  bylyue,  Pynez  me  in 
a  prysoun,  put  me  in  stokkcs.  1381  WYCLIF  Acts  v.  23  We 
founden  the  prisoun  schit  with  al  diligence,  and  the  keperis 
stondmge  at  the  jatis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3518  The  kyng 
pen  comaund  to.  .fetur  hir  fast  in  a  fre  prisoune,— A  stithe 
house  of  stone.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxxii.  120  Thus 
eschaped  dedalus  oute  of  the  pryson  of  Mynos  kynge  of 
Crete.  1530  PALSGR.  258/2  Prison  a  dongyon,  chartre. 
a  IJ7»  KNOX  Hist.  Rejf.  Wks.  1846  I.  383  The  uthir  [was] 
in  vyle  preassoun  cassin.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  33 
There  are  no  prisons  in  al  his  empire :  for.  Justice  is  exe- 
cuted out  of  hand.  1637  Documents  agst.  Prynne  (Cam- 
den)  91  The  order  to  send  Doctor  Bastwicke,  Mr.  Burton, 
and  Mr.  Prin  to  their  several!  remote  prisons.  1649  LOVE- 
LACE To  Altheafrom  Prison  iv,  Stone  Walls  doe  not  a 
Prison  make,  Nor  Iron  bars  a  Cage.  1777  HOWARD  (title) 
The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Pre- 
liminary Observations,  and  an  account  of  some  foreign 
Prisons.  1795  Jemima  II.  77  Gave  the  air  of  a  state 
prison  to  the  apartment.  1813  Act  4  Ceo.  IV,  c.  64  {  76 
Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  to  the..  Prison 
of  Bridewell,  nor  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  or  to  the  Prison  of 
the  Marshalsea.  1885  MAJOR  GRIFFITHS  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIX.  747/2  The  atrocities  perpetrated  ft  1730]  by  the 
keepers  of  the  chief  debtors'  prisons  in  London.  Ibid.  755/2 
Where  the  sentence  passes  beyond  two  years,  .the  prisoner 
becomes  a  convict,  and  undergoes  his  penalty  in  one  or  more 
of  the  convict  prisons.  189.  SIR  G.  KEKEWICH  in  Wcslm. 
Ga*.  20  Mar.  (1900),  10/1  Every  time  I  hear  of  a  new 
school  being  opened,  I  say  to  myself  '  There  goes  another 
prison '. 

C.  trans/,  and/jf.  (from  a  and  b.) 
n  1215  Ancr.  R,  54  Eue.  .leop.  .vrom  bes  eoroe  to  helle, 
ber  heo  lei  ine  prisune  uour  busend  ;er  &  moare.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  Ii.  xi.  128  Resoun  shal  . .  casten  hym  in 
atrerage,  And  putten  hym  after  in  a  prisone  in  purgatorie 
to  brenne.  138*  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  iii.  19  To  hem  that  weren 
closid  to  gydere  in  prisoun  he  comynge  in  spirit  prechide 
[1611  He  went  and  preached  vnto  the  spirits  in  prison). 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  377  Aluredus  . .  ladde 
uncerteyn  and  unesy  lyf  in  be  wode  contrayes  of  Somer- 
sete  ..  Aluredus  com  out  of  prison.  1509  HAWES  J'ast. 
Pleas,  xxxil  (Percy  Soc.)  157  This  False  Reporte  hath 
broken  pryson,  With  his  subtyl  crafte  and  evyl  treason. 
1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  153.)  75  b,  The  Cite  is  to  me  a 
pryson,  and  the  wyldernes  a  paradyse.  x6oa  SHAKS.  Ham. 
IL  ti.  246-9.  1606  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  <V  fetus  11.55.  132, 1  may 
not  breake  prison,  till  I  bee  loosed  by  death.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  \.  113  The  Island  was  certainly  a  Prison  to  me.  1835 
SIR  I.  Ross  Narr.  md  Voy.  xxxiii.  473  Our  winter  prison 
was  Defore  us.  1880  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE  in  Diet.  Ckr.  Biog. 
II.  196/1  So  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ..  speaks  of  Christ  as 
descending  to  Hades... The  souk  that  had  been  long  in 
prison  were  set  free. 

1 2.  A  person  held  in  prison  ;  a  PRISONER.  Obs. 
[1195  Charter  Rick.  I  in  Rymer  Fcedera  I.  92/2  Hiis 
mnibus  per  actis  Comes  Leicestriae,  et  omnes  Prisones,  et 
bpstaeii  Prisonum  ..liberabuntur.)    "  11*5  Ancr.  A'.  32  pe 
pine  pet  prisuns  bolied ;  bet  heo  liggecT  mid  iren  heuie 
iveotered.     [1292  KRITTON  i.  xii.  §  2  Et  si  le  prisoun  qi  si 
ivera  eschapl.  ]    a  1300  Cursor  M.  4436  (Cott,)  All  Jw  prisuns 
v.rr.  presunes,  prisouns]  bat  bar  was,  pat  ober  in  prisun 
var  or  band.     13..  Evang.  Nicod.  521  in  Herrig's  Arckio 
Mil.  401  A  pryson  bai  had  bight  Barabas.    1377  LANGL. 
".  /'/.  B.  xvm.  58  Pitousliche  and  pale  as  a  prisoun  bat 
deyetb.     1438  Bk.  Alexander  Grt.  (BannJ  4  Tnay  tuik  na 
ent  to  tak  presounb.    1494  FABYAN  Chran.  vn.  530  They. . 
oke  with  them  all  seyntwary  men,  &  the  prysons  of  New- 
gate, Lndgate,  &  of  bothe  Counters. 

8.  attrit.  and  Comb.  a.  attributive :  (a)  of  or 
lertaining  to  a  prison  or  prisons,  as  prison^ucom- 
nodation,  -boat,  -buildings,  -cell,  Commission  (COM- 
MISSION 6),  -discipline,  -dream,  -dress,  -garment, 
ground,  -hour,  -industry,  -labour,  -library,  -official, 
piety,  -rime,  -roof,  -sister,  -thrall,  -torture,  -wall; 
b)  confined  in  a  prison,  as  prison-author,  -slave, 
woman ;  (c)  serving  as  a  prison  or  place  of  con- 
inement,  as  prison  camp,  chamber,  fort,  fortress, 
\old,  island,  isle,  pit,  place,  room,  ship,  tower. 
>.  objective  and  object,  gen.,  as  prison-cleaner, 
keeper,  -making;  prison-bursting,  -escaping,  fancy- 
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PBISON. 


- 


£1;  SsonVrrp.haTrrutveryshort'county- 
croo '  cf  CROP  sb.  13 ;  so  prison-cropped  adj  , 
prison  editor,  an  editor  (of  a  newspaper)  who 
takes  the  legal  responsibility  for  what  appears  in 
he  paper,  and  serves  the  terms  of  imprisonment 
hatcoWktion  may  entail;  prison-fever  =  JAIL- 
FEVER  •  prison-van,  a  close  carnage  for  the  con- 
veyance of  prisoners.  Also  PRISON-BAR,  -DOOR,  etc. 
,007  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Oct.  16/2  Mrs.  Price. .had  many 

,•  '.-* •  i._j    nvoi4ar*f>ccnrc   as      orii 


n  Most  nights  arrived  The  "prison-boat.     1660  JULLER 
MM^onte^mpL  (1841)   173,  I  fack ..  many  things  which 

^^^S^M^^v^^^^- 


1386 

Miives  were  .  .  i-prisoned  to  her  lyves  ende.    I43»;5°  tr- 

$£&»  (Rolls)  111.39  Cordeilla  the  do,ter  of  kynge  Leir,  .  . 

Som  Morganus  and  Cunedagius  prisoned*  at  the  laste 

<  Ti»n        Acts  xxii.  ig,  I  presoned  and  belt  in  euery 


mfu*^**l    f  .     _f  T-i cunnnnrr1        a  wfLtn   I    IL  M  \N(i.\N 


AJOR  ISRIFFITHS  in  r.™.?<.i. ,"'":  . 

7/i  The  V'son  cell,  which  in  effect  typifies  the  modern 
system.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xn,  The  passage  . . 
nrobab y  WftO  the  'prison-chamber  which  Olivia  had 
described  ,898  Westm.  Gaz.  18  May  0/2  Down  till  after 
1801 '  a  "prison  crop '  was  unknown  in  the  services-officers 
and  men  wore  their  hair  in  queue.,  1894  A.  ROBERT- 
SON  Niirsets  13  You'll  find  he's  "prison  cropped.  1857 
R'SKIN gpol.  Econ.  Art  i.  §2.  56. Without.. pushing  our 


. .  by  the  success  achieved  Dy  rars.  r  ry, "™  *"?!»" !£"* 
Society  continued  its  useful  labours.     1869  W.  P.  MACKAY 
Grace*  Truth  (.875)  26  The  *prison-dress_  that  you  have 
on     1806  Daily  News  14  Nov.  6/7  A  writer  in  the   Pretoria 
Press 'lays,  in  connection  with  the  Coercion  Act  recently 
passed'  'Should  the  Press  Law  come  into  force,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  some  of  our  papers  to  become  possessed  ol 
a  "Prison  Editor1.    1905  Daily  Chron.  28  Sept.  4/6  In 
France...  most  of  the  important  political  articles  aresignedt 
and  the  name  of  an  editor  is  generally  printed  on  the  mam 
page.  But  it  is  sometimes  merely  that  of  the   prison  editor  . 
i8«  COL.  WISEMAN  Ess.  III.  20  An  African  ..»prison-fort, 
where  galley-slaves  are  detained.    18. .  Lang  Johnny  Moir 
xlix.  in  Child  Ballads  vm.  (1892)  400/1  They've  taen  the 
lady  by  the  hand  And  set  her  "prison-free.    1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  Jer.  Hi.  33  Euil-merodach  . .  broght  him  out  of 
prison,  . .  And  changed  his  "prison    garments    [CovERD. 
clothes  of  his  presonj.    14. .  Sir  Beues  1311  (MS.  M)  Whan 
he  was  down  in  "preson  ground  Beues  handis  they  on-bound. 
1837  CHALMERS  Lect.  Rom.  I.  iv.  68  They  chain  it,  as  it  were, 
in  the  "prison-hold  of  their  own  corruptions.   1727-46  THOM- 
SON Summer  1507  Raleigh ..  with  his  "prison-hours  enrich'd 
the  world.    1881  W.  W.  NEWTON  Serm.  Boys  $  Girls  2 
Order  the  "prison-keepers  to  let  me  go.     1847  SMEATON 
Builder's  Man.  198  Far  superior  to  the  bald  and  "prison- 
like  structures  which  haunt  the  metropolis.    1895  Westm. 
Gaz.  21  Feb.  3/3  Legislation  . .  effectual  in  keeping  out  of 
this  country  "prison-made  goods.  1905  Daily  Chron.  20  May 
3/1  The  prison-made  workman  is  liable  to  be  spotted  in  an 
outside  factory.     1891  Daily  News  22  Jan.  7/2  [An]  officer 
of  the  Mendicity  Society  produced  a  "prison  photograph  of 
prisoner.   1677  (title)  "Prison-Pietie :  or,  Meditations  Divm< 


:sent  sne  IS  a  -rnson-snip.  1553  ORENUE  \^.  t^urtiu*  v.  03 
all  our  chyldren,  shall  our  brethren  acknowledge  vs,  beyng 
cison  slaues?  1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gerontius  1. 12  Rescue 


« 

r£S«r  n    xi   A  chief  on  land-an  outlaw  on  the  deep 
Deltroy  nl-saving-prison'd-and  asleep  !  [IOM  m  £<«r. 
^Sfz>TfnstancedSfrom  Shetland  Is.  to  Mid  Yorksh.J 

b  /ra»w/.  an*  fig-  To  restrain  from  liberty  of 
movement  ;  to  confine  ;  =  IMPRISON  i  b  and  a. 

1413  PUgr-  Sowle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxvm.  (1859)  67  Here 
might  thOT  see  the  meschyef  of  vntrewe  counceylle,  that 
made  this  gentil  Lvberalite  prisond.  '4S°-'5f  Myrr.  our 
I  odve  ii  Whyle  our  soulles  ar  prysoned  in  these  dedly 
todyes  1593  SHAKS.  £»«•.  642  His  true  respect  will  prison 
felse  desire  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  31*  Whew 
spirUsare  now  lit  prisoned  in  Hell.  .74«  YOUNG  Nt.Tk 
m.  £4  F«>m  win<k>  and  wavCS',  ?nd  «ntra'  njfht,  Tho 
DrisoVd  there,  my  dust  too  I  reclaim.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J. 
^£  xxxvii,  I  arrested  his  wandering  hand,  and  prisoned 
itm  toth  mine.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  xxv,  Why 
prison  his  career  while  Christendom  Lay  open  to  reward 
acknowledged  worth?  . 

Hence  Pri'soned  ///.  a.,  confined  in  or  as  m 
a  prison  ;  imprisoned. 

«IW7  in  Pol.  Poems  (Camden)  202  The  lafful  man  ssal 
be  i-"und,..And  i-holdin  fast  prisund.     c^y,<>  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Bk.  (MS  B.)  378,  I  pray  £e,  lord  .  1  o  nombat  are 
sekeor  prisonde,  or  o-pon  |x>  see.  .til  alle  hom,£ou  sende 
»coure.    1508  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  .111.  f  unes  462 
W">  prisoned  winds  the  wringling  Colick  pains  them.     1790 
COWPER  Stanzas  2  Where  the  prison  d  lark  is  hung.    IB 
SCOTT  Don  Roderick  xxxii,  The  groans  of  prisoned  victims 
mar  the  lays,    a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  in,  Thine 
eyes  Draw  up  my  prisoned  spirit  to  thy  boul. 
Pri'SOn-ba-r.    a.  pi.  The  iron  bars  by  which 
a  prison,  its  door,  windows,  etc.,  are  made  fast; 
bars  which  imprison,     b.   Prison-bars,  a  game  : 
see  PRISONERS'  BARS. 

1844  WELBY  Poems  (1867)  86  Yet  from  my  prison-bars  A 

narrVw  strip  of  sky  is  all  I  see.    1860  EMERSON  Cond.Lrfe, 

Worship  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  393  He  to  captivity  was  sold,  But 

him  no  prison-bars  would  hold. 

Pri'SOn-dooT.  The  door  of  a  prison,  lit.  or  Jig. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19305  pe  angel,  .pe  prisun  dors  lefte  als 

he  fand.    a  1450  MYRC  Festial  81  He  openyd  be  pryson- 

dyrre,  and  bade  hym  go.     i68i  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  n.  67 

The  particles  of  fire,  that  are  shut  up  in  several  bodies,  will 

easily  die  abroad,  when  by  a  further  degree  of  relaxation 

ou  shake  off  their  chains,  and  open  the  prison-doors.    1869 

V  P  MACKAY  Grace  <$•  Truth  (1875)  26  The  man  that  was 

ondemned  walks  out  free  through  the  opened  prison-doors. 

Pri-soner1.  Ofo.exc.rfza/.  [f.  PRISON  j*.  or 
.  +  -ER1:  cf.  jail-er;  also  med.L.  prxsonerius 
1285  in  Const.  K.  James  of  Sicily,  Du  Cange), 
nd  Anglo-L.  prisonator  (1:1290  in  Fleta  I.  xx. 
q).]  The  keeper  of  a  prison  ;  a  jailer. 
cliw  Gen.  *  Ex.  2042  So  gan  him  [iosep]  luuen  3e 
risuner,  And  him  «e  chartre  haue«  bi-tajt,  Wi3  So  prisunes 

0  liuen  in  ha}t.    [Still  _sometimes  so  used  dialectally.     It 
was  familiar  to  me  in  childhood.    J.  A.  H.  M.] 

Prisoner  2  (pri-z'nai).  Forms  :  see  PRISON  sb.  ; 
also  6  priesoner.  [ME.  a.  f.prisonnier  (prisonier, 

1  2-1  3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  med.L.  pris(i}onari-us 
I4th  c.  in  Du  Cange)  :  see  PRISON  $b.  and  -ER  2  2.  J 
1.  One  who  is  kept  in  prison  or  in  custody; 

spec,  one  who  is  in  custody  as  the  result  of  a  legal 
process,  either  as  having  been  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment as  a  punishment,  or  as  awaiting  trial 
"or  some  offence. 

Prisoner  at  the  bar  :  a  person  in  custody  upon  a  criminal 
charge,  and  on  trial  in  a  court  of  justice.  Prisoner  of  state, 
state  prisoner,  one  confined  for  political  or  state  reasons. 

13.  .  Coer  de  L.  754  To  the  jayler  thanne  sayd  he  :  '  Thy 
presoners  let  me  see  I  '  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  m.  136  She 
leteth  passe  prisoneres  and  payeth  for  hem  ofte.  c  1425 


PBISONEES'  BASE. 

opponent;  a  captive.  Now  often  more  fully 
prisoner  of  war.  To  take  (a  person)  prisoner,  to 
seize  and  hold  as  a  prisoner,  esp.  in  war. 

ci«o  Will.  Palerne  1267  pan  william..Profered  him  bat 
prisoner  prestely  at  his  wiUe  To  do  ban  wib  be  duk  what 
him  derc  Jxjujt.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1297  Presented 
him  be  prisoneres  in  pray  bat  bay  token.  £1420  Atxnu. 
Art  A.  xxxiii,  He  toke  him  there  to  presunnere.  ^1450 
Merlin  412  Whan  theihadde  chaced  hem  to  the  nyght,  thei 
returned  with  grete  plente  of  prisoners.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc. 
412  For  prisoner  i  mot  me  yeld,  As  overcome  ynfeld.  c  1460 
IORTESCUE  Abs.  *  Lim.  Mon.  ix.  (1885)  130  The  Erlis  of 
Lecestir  and  Glocestre.  .rose  ayenest  thair  kynge  Herre  the 
iij**,  and  toke  hym  and  his  sonne  prisoners  in  tt 


J.OC  r  limy  riuues  \ji  ims  iiuru  \vuriu,  my  raggeu  pnsui 
walles.  1706  WATTS  Horse  Lyr.  I.  Happy  Frailty  xii 
Devotion  breaks  the  prison-walls,  And  speeds  my  last  re 


uevouon  ureaKs  me  prison-wans,  /vnu  speeus  my  last  re 
move.  1655  (title)  The  Oppressed  Close  Prisoner  In 
Windsor-Castle,  his  Defiance  to  The  Father  of  Lyes.  By 
Chr.  Feake,  in  his  "Prison-Watch-tower.  1898  Daily  New 
19  Nov.  6/3  It  took  half  a  dozen  of  these  poor  nerveless 
"prison  women  to  do  what  one  ordinary  energetic  laundr 
woman  would  accomplish. 

Prison  (pri-z'n),  v.  Forms:  see  the  sb.  [ 
PRISON  rf.]  trans.  To  put  in  prison,  make 
prisoner  of ;  to  incarcerate ;  to  keep  in  a  priso 
or  other  place  of  confinement ;  to  detain  in  custod; 
Now  poet,  or  rhet.,  and  north,  dial,  (the  usua 
word  for  the  literal  sense  being  IMPRISON). 

[1292  BRITTON  I.  xii.  §  6  Mes  les  prisounez  pur  felounie  e 
nule  manere  voloms  suffrer  de  nul  nomme  enpleder.]  ^1300 
Cursor  M.  4484  (Gott.)  First  men  stal  me  [Joseph]  fra  mi 
thede  And  presuned  [v.  rr.  prisund,  prisoned]  me,  sacles  of 
dede.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  101  Sir  William 
Crispyn  with  be  duke  was  led,  Togider  prisoned,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  79  So  trewe  prestis  schullen  be  cursed 
&  prisoned.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  181  His 


SAY  tnonarcne  4107  ine  rejji  m  *-&j^*  ...-j  —  — , 
Presonaris  to  thare  lyuis  ende.  1637  Documents  agst. 
Prynne  (Camden)  68  A  letter,  .for  the  removing  of  Wilham 
Prinne  from  the  Goale  or  Castle  of  Carnarvon, ..  to  one  of 
the  two  Castles  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey, ..  to  be  there  kept  close 
prisoner.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  60  A  prisner  to  the 
Inquisition.  1660  Trial  Regie.  32  The  Court  being  Assem- 
bled, the  Keeper  was  commanded  to  set  the  Prisoners  to 
the  Bar.  1670  Act  22  *  23  Chas.  II,  c.  20  I  13  That  it 


ol  St.  John  Mason,  who  was  confined  as  a  state-prisoner, 
in  Kilmainham.  1824  Act  5  Geo.  IV,  c.  85  §  26  If  there  be 
indorsed  upon  such  Pass,  .the  Words  (  Pass  of  a  discharged 
Prisoner'.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  416/2  When  a  convict  or 
prisoner  (for  that  is  the  colonial  phrase)  becomes  free, 
either  by  serving  out  the  period  of  his  sentence  of  trans- 
portation or  by  obtaining  a  pardon.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY 
tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  75  Standing  in  a  firm  and 
graceful  attitude,  at  the  end  of  the  prisoner's  bench,  he 
gazed  deliberately  upon  the  audience.  1900  Westm.  Gaz. 

24  Nov.  10/1  Lieutenant  ..was  assigned  as  advocate 

for  the  prisoner,  or  '  prisoner's  friend ',  as  the  term  stands  in 
the  military  system  of  jurisprudence.  £1900  What  of  the 
Night  ?  (Ch.  Army  Press)  20  The  Church  Army  has  been 
officially  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  a  '  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society5. 

2.  One  who  has  been  captured  in  war ;  one  who 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  or  surrendered  to  an 


and  commaunded  him  to  De  Hanged  on  me  sayrc  yaiuc  uj 
the  shyp.  iS9«  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV  v.  iii.  10  This  Sword 
hath  ended  him,  so  shall  it  thee,  Vnlesse  thou  yeeld  thee  as 
a  Prisoner.  1601  -  Jul.  C.  v.  iii.  37  In  Parthia  did  1  take 
thee  Prisoner,  And  then  I  swore  thee,  sailing  of  thy  life, 
That  whatsoeuer  I  did  bid  thee  do,  Thou  should  st  attempt 
it.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Lorn  C.  Warns  305  To  make 
Exchange  of  Prisoners.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  in.  1 13  Ralph 
himself,  your  trusty  Squire  Wh[o] .  .though  a  Prisoner  of  War, 
Have  brought  you  safe,  where  now  you  are.  Ibid.  120  1  he 
Infernal  Conjurer  Pursu'd  and  took  me  Prisoner.  1864 
BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  20  Baliol,  being  then  a  prisoner  of 
war.  1901  BARCLAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXIII.  753/2 
Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  government, 
but  not  in  that  of  the  individuals  or  corps  who  captured 
them.  ,  - 

b.  A  captive  at  the  game  of  pnsoners  bars. 
1801  STRUTT  Starts  S,  Past.  n.  ii.  §  12  If  the  person  sent 
to  relieve  his  confederate  be  touched  by  an  antagonist  before 
he  reaches  him,  he  also  becomes  a  prisoner,  and  stands  in 
equal  need  of  deliverance.  .         . 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  One  who  or  that  which  is 
confined  to  a  place  or  position. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  323  Siche  bildyngis  rnakyn 
pride,  and  not  comfort  of  goddis  prisounnens.  1526  rilgr. 
Per/.  (W  de  W.  1531)  100  This  worlde  is  the  pryson,  &  we 
be  the  prysoners.  1:1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  XLIX.  m, 
Death  his  prisoner  never  will  forgoe.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII, 
l.  i.  5  An  vntimely  Ague  Staid  me  a  Prisoner  in  my  Chamber. 
1717  POPE  Elegy  Unfort.  Lady  18  Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but 
peep  out  once  an  age  Dull  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body  s 
caee.  1867  LATHAM  Black  I,  White  115  Here  we  remain, 
still  prisoners  at  Fortress  Monro.  .the  steamboat  never  came 
to  take  passengers  to  Norfolk.  1878  RUSKIN  Hortm 
Inclusus  (1887)  53,  I  "me  to  see  Prince  Leopold,  who  has 
been  a  prisoner  to  his  sofa  lately.  Mod.  He  made  her  hand 
a  prisoner.  ,  . 

4.  attrib.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prisoner ;  that  is 

a  prisoner. 

1846  C.  G.  PROWETT  Prometh.  Bound  8  Thou  com  st  to 
find  A  prisoner-God.  1853  LONG*.  Hiaw.-xm.  153  With 
his  prisoner-string  he  bound  him.  1878  W.  PATER  Wks. 
(ice!)  VIII.  196  On  one  of  those  two  prisoner  days  when 
Lewis  was  sick.  1896  Daily  News  21  Nov.  8/2  His  medical 
attendant.. remained  with  the  prisoner-patient  throughout 
a  considerable  part  of  the  night.  1904  A.  GRIFFITHS  fijty 
Years  Public  Service  xix.  277  He  cut  off  remorselessly  the 
prisoner  gardeners  and  the  prisoner  stable-man. 

Hence  Pri-sonership.the  condition  of  a  prisoner. 

1906  tr.  Fogazzaro's  Saint  Introd.  14  That  other  fiction, 
the  Pope's  prisonership  in  the  Vatican. 

Prisoners'  ba-rs,  ba'se.  Forms:  a.  7- 
prison-bars  (8  bar) ;  0.  prison-base  (7  prison 
bace,  8  bass)  ;  7.  9  prisoner's,  -era'  bars ;  S.  9 
prisoner's,  -ers'  base.  [See  PRISONER-2  and 
BAR  rf.l  17,  BASE  sb?  The  earlier  forms  were 
prison-bars  and  prison-base,  the  former  app.  the 
original :  cf.  the  Fr.  name  of  the  game  les  barres; 
also"  the  Fr.  and  earlier  Eng.  pronunciation  of  base 

im-*Rolls0/Parlt.  II.  65/1  Qenul  enfaunt  ne  autres  jue 
enul  lieu  du  Paleysde  Westmonstre,  durant  le  Parlement.. 
a  bares  ne  a  autres  jues.  153°  PALSGB.  196/1  Bace  playe, 
jev  aux  barres.)  ,.  „  , 

A  game  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  chiefly  by 
boys ;  the  players  are  divided  into  two  parties,  who 
occupy  distinct  demarcations, '  bases ',  '  homes  ,  or 
•dens  ,  the  aim  of  each  side  being  to  make  prisoner 
by  touching  any  player  of  the  opposite  side  who 
runs  out  from  his  enclosure. 

a.  «6nCoTGR.,  Barres,  the  play  at  Bace;  or,  Prison  Bars. 
1706  FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  11.  i,  Our  Army  did 
nothing  but  play  at  Prison  Bars,  and  hide  and  seek  with  the 
Fnemv  i7«-«  JOHNSON,  Prisonbase,  a  kind  of  rural  play, 
commonly  c£\l$  frisonbars.  .768-74  TUCKER  Lt  Nat 
(1834)  II.  624  Whether  cricket  or  prison-bar,  shuttle-cock 
or  trap-ball  be  the  better  amusement  ?  a  1795  [see  BAR 
sb.1  17!  1883  BURNE  Shropsh.  Folk-lore  524  Men-servants, 
in  the  last  century,  were  wont  to  ask  a  day's  holiday  to  join 
or  witness  a  game  of  prison-bars,  arranged  beforehand  as  a 
cricket-match  might  be.  ,  . 

B  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xxi.  200  Where  light-foot 
Fayries  sport  at  Prison-Base.  1630  —  Muses  Elizmni  1.27 
Whilst  the  Nimphes  ..  Disposed  were  to  play  At  Barly- 
breake  and  Prison-base.  1707  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St. 
Eng.  I.  v.  (ed.  22)  51  They  will  go  in  the  Evening  to  Foot- 
ball, . .  Cricket,  Prison-base,  Wrestling.  1796  MORSE  A  mer. 
Geog.  I.  342  Jumping,  hopping,  foot  .races,  and  prison  bass. 

v.  1801 T  STRUTT  Sports  4-  Past.  II.  II.  §  12  1  here  is  a  rustlCp 
game  called  Base  or  Bars.. and  in  some  places  Prisoners 
Bars.  1864  CAPERN  Devon  Provinc.,  Prisoners-Bars  or 
bonds,  a  very  ancient  game.  i87j  Punch  6  Apr.  141/2 
PrisorWs-bars.  1901  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept  38  He  was 
never  too  busy  to ..  be  umpire  at  '  tig '  or  prisoners  bars. 

6.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  ii,  Playing  at  cricket, 
hockey,  prisoner's  base,  and  football,  according  to  the  season. 
1861  Fun  12  Oct.  42  An  unextinguishable  affection  for 
'  prisoners'  base '.  1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  u.  v.  180 


PRISON-FELLOW. 

A  game  less  known,  though  a  most  admirable  one,  is. . 
'  pi  turner's  Ijaie  '.     1880  Prisoners'  base  [sec  BASE  st.''], 

t  Pri'son-fe;llow.  Obs.  A  companion  in 
prison ;  a  fellow-prisoner. 

1516  TINDALE  Col.  iv.  to  Aristarchus  my  preson  felowe 
[1582  (Khcm.)  fellow-prisoner)  saluteth  you.  15777*7  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  111.  1110/2  The  lord  Thomas  Greie  being 
my  prison-felow.  1711  STRYPE  EccL  Mem.  III.  xxxiii.  259 
Bishoii  liailow,  who  was  prison-fellow  with  him. 

Fri'SOn-ga'te.  The  gate  or  entrance  of  a 
prison.  Also  attrib.,  esp.  in  reference  to  the  rescue 
and  reclamation  work  for  discharged  prisoners  on 
leaving  the  prison. 

1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  l.  ii.  36  Shiuering  shocks  shall  break 
the  locks  of  prison  gates.  1794  HEL.  M.  WILLIAMS  Lett,  on 
France  (1795)  I.  44  He  used  through  the  lonely  day  to  count 
the  hours  till  the  prison-gates  were  closed.  1900  Westm. 
Gaz.  8  Ian.  5/3  As  a  leading  member  of  the  Army's  '  Prison 
Gate  '  branch.  Archie  was  in  his  element,  and  many  an  old 
gaol-bird  was  brought  to  a  better  frame  of  mind . .  bv  Archie's 
judicious  ministrations.  1901  Ibid.  28  Aug.  8/2  T  he  Salva- 
tion Army  never  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  any  appeal  of  the  kind, 
ami  the  applicant  is  now  in  the  prison-gate  home, 

Pri'son-liouse.  A  house  of  imprisonment ; 
a  building  that  is  or  serves  as  a  prison.  Often  fig. 

c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  804/6  Hlc  career.!,  pre- 
sunhowse.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  850  So  [he]  put 
them  both  into  the  prison-house,  and  made  the  dores  be 
shut  after  them.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  l.  v.  15,  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  Prison-House.  1784  COWPER  Task 
li.  661  So  fare  we  in  this  prison-house,  the  world.  1803-6 
WOKUSW.  Intim.  Imtnort.  68  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our 
infancy  i  Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close  Upon 
the  growing  boy.  1864  A.  McKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  39 
In  the  old  prison-house  of  the  town.  1901  Daily  Chrou. 
S5  Apr.  6/5  To  escape  from  the  prison-house  of  London 
streets  and  factories  into  the  '  great  spaces  of  nature  '. 

Prisoning  (pri-z'nin),  vbl.  sb.  Now  rare. 
[f.  PBISO.N  v.  +  -INO!.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
I'UISON  ;  imprisonment,  confinement. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21259  Siben  efter  prisuning.  His  saul  he 
yeld  to  heuen  king,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Strm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  376 
liobe  bes  two  prUounyngis . .  in  Moises  tyme  and  Jeremyes. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calviifs  Inst.  I.  xvii.  65  b,  I  speake  not 
of  prysonninges,  treasons,  robberies,  open  violence,  1907 
Dublin  Kev.  Jan.  30  Feet.. Too  wayward  for  the  straight 
path's  prisoning. 

Pri  soiling,  ///•  a.  [f.  PRISON  v.  +  -ING  ^.J 
That  prisons  or  imprisons  ;  imprisoning,  confining. 
Usually  fig. 

1651  BF.NLOWES  Theoph.  I.  i,  Souls. . Enfranchis'd  from  their 
prismng  clay.  1868  NETTLESHIP  Browning  243  Spring, 
which  lias  freed  the  mountain  from  its  prisoning  breastplate 
of  snow.  uiSoiJ.  HYSLOPin  Pall  ,fl/a#C7.26  Apr.  (1892)6/1 
My  soul . .  When  that  has  passed  beyond  life's  prisoning  bars. 

Pri'sonment.  Now  rare.  [f.  PRISON  v.  + 
-MENT  ;  cf.  IMPRISONMENT  and  obs.  F.  prisonne- 
ment  (?  i6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  action  of  im- 
prisoning, or  fact  or  condition  of  being  im- 
prisoned ;  detention  in  a  prison  or  place  of  con- 
finement ;  =  IMPRISONMENT.  Alsoy%-. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  it.  xi.  (Skeat)  L  54  For  prison- 
ment  or  any  other  disese,  [if]  he  take  it  paciently,  dis- 
comfiteth  he  not,  the  tiraunte  ouer  his  soule  no  power  male 
haue.  1468  Maldon.  Essex,  Liber  B.  If.  12  b,  Nat.  .wythout 
licence  of  the  Baillies.  vpon  xl.  dayes  prisoncment  and  a 
grete  fyn.  1516  TINDALE  2  Cor.  vi.  5  In  anguysshe,  in 
stiypes,  in  presonment,  in  stryfe,  in  labour.  1607  J.  CAR- 
PENTER Plaint  Mans  Plough  188  Mockings,  scourgings, 
bands,  prisonments,  stonings.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  1  heal. 
vii.  286  The  taking  away  of.. thy  good  Ministers  by  exile, 
prisonmcnt,  and  death.  1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
17  Aug.,  The  transformation  from  prisonment  to  thrilling 
liberty  is  so  inexpressibly  complete. 

b.  All  imprisoning  or  confining  condition. 

1900  CROCKETT  Black  Douglas  6  If  he  may  not  sometimes 
.  .lay  aside  his  heavy  prisonment  of  armour  and  don  such  a 
suit  as  this. 

Pri'sonous,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PRISON  sb.  +  -ous, 
after  poisonous,  etc.]  Characteristic  of  a  prison. 

1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  I.  vi,  His  son  began,  .to  be  of  the 
prison  prisonous  and  of  the  street  streety.  1888  J.  ASHBY 
STERRY  in  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  109  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol 
..lias  an  impressive  facade.. distinctly  prisonous  in  every 
line  and  ornamentation. 

Pri-sonry.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PBISON  sb.  H-  -BY.] 
State  or  place  of  imprisonment. 

1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sun.  Germ.  Poetry  II.  389  For 
worse  than  death  awaited  me  In  this  sepulchral  prisonry. 

Frisoptometer  (praizppt^'mftai).  [Arbitrarily 
f.  Gr.  irpiff-is  sawing  (allied  to  prism)  +  OTTT-OS  seen 
+  -(O)METER.]  An  optical  instrument :  see  quots. 

1804  A.  L.  ADAMS  in  27/A  JSicnn.  Rep.  Illinois  Instil.  Deaf 
.y  Dumb  6a,  I  found  Culbertson's  Pnsoptometer  invaluable 
as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  amount  and  various  kinds  of 
astigmatism.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Prisoptomtter..,  an 
instrument  designed  for  the  estimation  of  varying  degrees 
of  ametropia  of  the  eye,  by  means  of  two  prisms  fixed  to- 
gether at  their  bases. 

Prisor,  obs.  f.  PKIZEB  i.  Priss(e,  obs.  f.  PBICE 
sb.\  PRIZE  v.1  Prist,  -e,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  PRIZE  v. 

II  Pri'Staf.  Also  7  -affe,  9  -av  (-aw)  ;  7  pre- 
stave.  [Kuss.  npncraui.  pri-stav"  an  inspector, 
commissioner,  bedell,  lit.  one  appointed  or  com- 
missioned, a  prefect ;  f.  pri-  before  +  sta-vlf  to  set 
up,  place,  post.]  A  commissioner,  police  officer, 
overseer. 

i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  178 i  To  his 
knowledge,  the  Pristaf  was  a  person  of  honour.  1671  CROWNE 
Juliana  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  27  A  Russian,  sir  1  a  pnstaffe  s 
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son  of  Archangdo.  (11674  MILTON  Hist.  Mote,*.  Wits.  1851 
V1I1.  516  The  Prestaves  or  Gentlemen  assign'd  to  have  the 
care  of  his  entertainment.  1837  DE  QUINCEY  Revolt  of 
Tartar!  Wks.  1800  VII.  386  He  was  styled  the  Grand 
I'ristaw,  or  Great  Commissioner,  and  was  universally  known 
amongst  the  Tartar  tribes  by  this  title.  1889  G.  KENNAN 
in  Century  Mag.  Apr.  893/1  The  original  report  of  a  Russian 
police  pristav,  written  upon  a  printed  form. 

t  Pri-Btinary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.L.f*ristin-us 
PRISTINE +  -ABYI.]  -  PBISTINK. 

1651  URQUHART  Jewel  Vfks.  (1834)  199  If  there  hath  been 
no  new  thine  under  the  sun,  according  to  the . . sense  of  those 
pristinary  lobcocks. 

t  Pri-stinate,  a.  (it.)  Obs.  [f.  L.  pristin-us 
PBISTINE  +  -ATE  *.]  =  PRISTINE. 

1531  ELYOT  Cm.  i  ii,  The  prislinate  authorite  and  maiestie 
of  a  Icyng.  Ibid.,  Kynge  Edgar,  .reduced  the  monarch  to 
his  pristlnate  astate  and  figure.  1601  FULBECXE  lit  PI. 
I'aralt.  5  The  pristinate  wildenes  and  sauagenesseof  nature. 
1630  A:.  Johnson's  Kingd.  t,  Comma.  356  To  this  day  they 
could  never  recover  their  pristinat  fortunes. 

B.  sb.  The  first  or  original  state,  rare—1. 

1598-9  B.  JONSOS  Case  a  Altered  i.  ii,  Slid,  I  am  no  change- 
ing,  I  am  Juniper  still,  I  keep  the  pristinate. 

Pristine  (pri-stin),  a.  Also  6-7  pristin.  [ad. 
L.  pristin-us  former,  previous,  early,  original, 
primitive  (f.  stem  pris-,  as  in  prisc-us,  pri(s)m-us : 
lor  suffix  c{.cras-tinus,diu-tin-us}.  So  OF. pristin.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earliest  period  or  state; 
original,  former ;  primitive,  ancient.  (Now  usually 
commendatory.) 

»534  Q-  ANNE  BOLSYN  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  4? 
Restored  to  his  pristine  fredome.  1569  Reg.  Prny  Council 
Scat.  II.  10  To  reduce  the  saidis  partiis  to  thair  pristine 
amytie.  16*5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  IL  1213  An  expedition., 
for  recoverie  of  their  pristine  possession.  1696  PRIOR  To 
King,  Disc.  Couspir.  75  Hence  then,  close  Ambush  and  per- 
fidious War,  Down  to  your  pristin  Seats  of  Night  repair. 
1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  31  You  speak 
and  prophesy  like  a  sage  of  some  pristine  aera,  1781 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  L  151  To  restore  it  to  its  pristine 

Kirity.  1841  D'IsRAELl  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  126  The  trans- 
tors,  .have  happily  preserved  for  us  the  pristine  simplicity 
of  our  Saxon-English.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  xx.  500 
The  extent  of  pristine  shores.  1873  SYMONDS  Crk.  Poets  u. 
SjEmpedocles  believed  in  a  pristine  state  of  happiness. 

Pristly,  variant  of  PBESTLY  adv.  Obs. 

Pritch.  (pritj),  **•  06s.  exc.  dial.  Also  3 
prieche,  5  prytch,  7-9  prich.  [app.  a  by-form 
of  PBICK  sb.,  with  palatalized  c ;  perh.  a  southern 
repr.  of  OE.  price  from  prick  (cf.  miche,  much, 
from  mice(l,  quitch  from  ciaice),  or  possibly  assimi- 
lated to  PBITCH  v.] 

I.  fl.  A  prick,  goad,  or  spur;  an  incentive. 
Obs.    Cf.  PBICK  si.  13. 

anas  Ancr.R.  60  Eien  beoS  be  earewen  &  te  ereste 
armes  of  lecheries  pricches. 

2.  In  local  dialects,  the  name  of  various  sharp- 
pointed  tools  or  implements.  Cf.  PBICK  sb.  15. 

1800-95  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Angtia.  Pritch,..\.  A  fold-pi  in  h 
is  that  with  which  holes  are  made  in  the  ground  to  receive 
fold-stakes. . .  2.  An  eel-pritch  is  a  spear  for  taking  eels.  1813 
E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words.  1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric. 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Pritch . . ,  a  heavy  pointed  iron  for  making 
holes  for  stakes.  In  Wore,  a  stick,  iron  shod,  hanging  at 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  and  acting  as  a  prop  when  resting  on  a 
steep  road.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Pritch, 
a  long  pole  furnished  with  an  iron  fork  at  one  end,  used  by 
Severn  boatmen  for  propelling  their  boats,— a  river  term. 
1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Perch,.. the  iron- 
pointed  stave  often  fixed  by  a  joint  to  the  axletree  of  carts 
and  wagons,  to  prevent  their  running  back  when  the  horsa 
stops  on  an  ascent.  The  word  no  doubt  \&  pritch  or  point. 

II.  f  3-  A  grudge,  spite,  offence  taken  (against 
any  one).  Obs. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xii.  i  All  of  them  with  one 
consent  taking  pritch  against  a  good  cace.  Ibid,  xxxix.  5 
Hee  taketh  prytch,  that  bee  is  not  delte  with  more  meeldly. 
1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  371  If  a  Noblemans  Secretarie 
be  cast  out  of  fauour  with  his  Lord,  so  that  he  taketh  a 
pritch  against  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  sorrow.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  270  Oh!. .the  least  conceit  taken,  or 
pritch, .  .is  enough  to  make  sutes.  Ibid.  274  The  finer  Selle 
la  spunne,  the  more  she  will  take  pritch  if  she  be  defeated. 
•pT,  4.  Small  or  poor  beer;  perh.  originally 
soured  beer:  cf.  PBICK  v.  8,  PBICKJED///.  a.  i.  dial. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  Hi.  104/3  Wort  of  the  last  drawing 

is.  .of  some  called  put  up  drink,  shower-trough,  or  penny 
prich.  Ibid.  105/1  Pritch  Drink,,  .drinks  sweet  and  sower, 
through  a  taint  that  it  hath  taken  through  the  foulness  of 
the  Vessels.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  SJ,  Prich,  thin 
drink.  18*8  Craven  Gloss.,  Prich,  small  beer,  thin  drink. 

Pritch,  v.  Obs.  e*c.  dial.  Also  5  prioche.  [A 
by-form  of  PBICK  v.  with  palatalized  c ,  partly  at  least 
representing  OE.  *priuan,  *pricccan  (in  africcan), 
from  WGer.  *prikjan :  see  PBICK  o.  Pa.  t.  in  3-4 
prijte,prighte:-OK.  *prihte] 

1.  trans.  To  prick;  to  affect  with  a  pricking 
sensation.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  «so  Hymn  Virg.  53  in  Trin.  Coll  Horn.  App.  257  pe  ne 
stijte,  ne  be  ne  pri^te,  in  side,  in  lende.  ne  elles  where,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sqr.s  T.  410  And  with  hir  beck  hir  seluen  so  she 
prighte.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  31  If  seekncs  come 
therin  thus  shalle  thou  knowe,  bi  tunge  shalle  be  pricchid, 
bi  mouth  shalle  be  bittir.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Proa.  4-  Efigr. 
(1867)  103  His  nostrils  so  pritcht.  1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk 
Words  s.v.  Bullock,  1  hag^ot  sitch  a  lamentaable  push,,  .an 
at  night  ta  itch  an  ta  pritch.  an  ta  gaa-alva.  1903  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  (Worcester)  I  ve  got  sharp  pritching  pains. 

t  2.  (Sec  quot.)  Obs. 


PRITTLE-PBATTLE. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  259/1  (Goldsmith's  Work) 
Pritching,  is  to  find  the  center  of  the  Plate  to  be  worked. 

3.  To  prick  or  punch  holes  in.  dial. 

1746  [see  fl  1778  Exmoor  Scolding  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.I,  To 
Pritch,  to  prick  Holes  in  j  to  make  Holes  for  the  Wires  in 
the  Leathers  of  Wool-Cards.  1886  ELWOBTHY  W.  Somerset 
Word-bit.,  Perch  v.  t.,  to  punch  or  prick  holes  in  anything, 
chiefly  in  hones'  shoes,  with  a  pritchil  or  purcbil. 

4.  To  catch  (eels)  with  an  eel-pritch  or  PBICK 
(sb.  15)  ;  also  intr.  to  use  a  pritch.  dial. 

1894  E.  CLODD  Fitigerald'i  Crave  8  Ditches  whence 
delicious  eels  are  pritchcd. 

6.  flitch  thee  I  an  imprecation,  dial. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  193  Whan  tha  young  Zaunder 
Vursdon  and  thee  stey  d  up  oil  tha  Ncert  a  roasting  o' 
Tatics,  pritch  tha  vor  me  I  Ibid.  244  Tha  art  a  Beagle, 
Chun,  pritcb  tha  1  vor  anether  Trick.  [1746  Gloss,  in 
Gentl.  Mag.  XVI.  407/1  To  Pritch,  to  check,  or  withstand. 
Note.  A  term  for  making  holes  in  the  leathers  of  cards  to 
admit  the  wire.] 

t  Pri-tch-aule.  Obs.  rare~\  ?Comb.  of  PBITCU 
v.  and  AWL,  or  false  spelling  of  PBITCHEL. 
1594  NASHE  Un/ort.  Trav.  87, 1 .  .solde  pritch-aule,  spunge, 
blacking  tub,  and  punching  yron. 

Pritchel  (pri-tf/1),  sb.  dial.  Also  priohell, 
pritchil,  purcb.il.  [A  southern  parallel  form  of 
PBICKLE  ji.l,  repr.  the  uncontracted  forms  of  OE. 
pricel]  A  sharp- pointed  instrument  or  tool  of  vari- 
ous kinds  for  prodding,  cutting,  making  holes,  etc. ; 
b.  esp.  for  punching  the  nail-holes  in  horse-shoes. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr..Wulcker  605/20  Promotorium,  a  prycheL 
1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  337  The  orifice  [in  wire- 
drawing plate]  is.. brought  to  the  proper  size  by  the  intro- 
duction of  what  the  workman  calls  a  pritchel,  or  long  taper 
needle.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  I'ritchel,  an  iron  share  fixed  on 
a  thick  stan  for  making  holes  in  the  ground.  Kent.  1805 
E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Pntchel,  a  kind  of  hard  chisel  for  mill- 
stones, c  1900  Price  List  o/ Millstone  Tools,  Pritchels  and 
Chisels  for  cutting  Burrs,  letting  in  driving  irons,  etc. 

b.  1810  BBACY  CLARK  Descr.  New  Horse  Shoe  14  Nor  was 
there  so  much  trouble  in  reducing  them  (the  pritchel  bumps 
on  the  outside  of  the  shoe).. with  the  pritchel  remaining  in 
the  hole  to  prevent  its  closing.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch., 
Pritchel  (Forging),  the  punch  employed  by  horse-shoers  for 
punching  out  or  enlarging  the  nail-holes  in  a  horse-shoe. 
1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,Ptirchil,  or  Pritchil, 
the  square  point  used.. to  punch  the  nail-holes  in  a  horse- 
shoe. [So  in  Hartland  Gloss.]  1896  Farriers'  Price  List, 
A  Smith  can  easily,  with  bis  stamp  and  pritcbel,  make  a  bole. 

Hence  Pri-tcliel  v.  dial.,  to  goad  (a  beast). 

1875-  Gloucestersh.  etc.  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Prithee  (pri'ftY),  int.  phr.  arch.  Forms:  6 
preythe,  pree-the(e,  prethe,  6-7  pre-thee,  6-9 
prythee,  7  pree  thee,  prethee,  prothy,  8 
pr'ythee,  prithy,  pri'thee,  8-  prithee.  Archaic 
colloquialism  for '  (I)  pray  thee '.  (Cf.  PBAT  v.  8  b.) 

(Icigu  Inscription  in  Almondbury  4-  Huddenf.  Gloss. 

6  xxv,  Quarfor  pray  the  thy  Sweryng  lay  by.l  IS77  G. 
ARVEY  LetUr-bk.  (Camden)  57  But  preythe  see  wlicrc 
Withipolls  cum.  01591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  481  Oh 
deign,  I  prythee,  then,  with  speed,  To  help  thy  servant  now 
at  need.  i«o»  MARSTON  Ant.  I,  Mel.  ML  Wks.  «8s6  I.  30 
Pree  the  observe  the  custome  of  the  world.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  IL  i.  171  Pre-thee  no  more :  thou  dost  talke  nothing 
to  me.  1689  Trial  Pritchard  v.  Papillon  6  Nov.  +  L.Ch. 
3W.  Ay,  prethy  tell  us.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  131  f  o 
Pr'ythee  don't  send  us  up  any  more  Stories  of  a  Cock  and 
a  Bull.  17*8  T.  SHERIDAN  Pcrsita  i.  (1739)  '5  Prithy  tell 
me  the  Truth.  1807  CRABBE  Parish  Keg.  IIL  780, 1  hunger, 
fellow:  prithee  give  me  food!  1831  Miss  MITTORD  in 
L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  xiv.  319  Come,  I  prythee  !  come 
again  I  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  111.  214  Pntbee,  fnend, 
be  obliging  and  exhibit  your  wisdom. 

Prittle,  v. :  see  PBITTLB-PBATTLE  v. 

Prittle-prattle  (pri-t^prse't'l),  sb.  Now 
rare.  [Reduplicated  extension  of  PRATTLE  sb.] 
Trivial,  worthless,  or  idle  talk ;  also,  light,  easy, 
familiar  conversation,  small  talk;  chatter,  tittle- 
tattle  ;  childish  prattle.  Also  aitrib. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  ob,  I  could  easily  contemne  their 
prittle  prattle  talking.  Ibid.  30  To  make  much  prittle  prattle 
of  Salomons  temple.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  546 
Every  man's  mouth  was  full  of  prittle  prattle  and  seditious 
words.  1098  VANBRUOH  Prao.  Wife  ill.  i,  Our  prittle. 
prattle  will  cure  your  spleen.  1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees 
(1725)  I.  387  We  took  delight  in  the..Prittle-Prattle  of  tho 
innocent  Babe.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  419  Nor  bear  a 


French,  being  the  very  language  of  chit-chat  and  pntlU* 
prattle,  is  one  reason  why  I  like  so  much  the  '  memoir cb 
and  letters  of  that  gossiping  nation. 
b.  A  silly  chatterer,  a  gossip. 

[1601  F.  HERING  Anat.  12  Being  in  high  Credit.. with  my 
Gossip  Prittle  Prattle.)  1715  BAILEY  Erasm.  Colloq.  33 
Don't  be  a  prittle  prattle,  nor  prate  apace. 

t  Pri'ttle-pra-ttle,  v.  Obs.  [Reduplicated 
from  PBATTLE  v.]  intr.  To  chatter,  prate,  talk  idly. 
Hence  t  Prittle-pra-ttling  ppl.  a. 


>elchman.  Awe  man,  you  prittle  and  prattle  nothing  but 
leasines  and  untruths,  a  iSw  Outlandish  Knight  xv.  in 
Child  Ballads  L  (1882)  59/2  Don't  prittle  nor  prattle,  my 
pretty  parrot,  Nor  tell  no  tales  of  me.] 


PHITTS. 

Priueable,  bad  form  of  provable,  PROVABLE. 

II  PrillS  (prei-ft).  [L.,  neut.  ol  prior  former, 
earlier,  also  adv.  before.  See  also  NISI  PBIUS.]  a. 
That  which  takes  precedence;  the  superior,  first, 
chief,  b.  That  which  is  prior,  up.  that  which  is 
a  necessary  prior  condition. 

1801  H.  JONES  Browning*™  That  final  perfection  which 
iTfirst  in  order  of  potency,-the>rl«« •  of  all  things.  1892 
E CAIRO  Ea.  Lit.  »  PMIot.  II.  4.04  Thought  is  not  set  up 
as'  an  absolute  prius,  but  as  the  pnus  of  experience. 

Privacy  (prei'vasi).  [f.  PRIVATE  a. :  see  -CT.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  private. 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  withdrawn 
from  the  society  of  others,  or  from  public  interest ; 
seclusion. 


reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroycall.  1651  HF.YLIN  j 
Counter.  To  Rdr.  A  iij,  Some  time  to  spare ;  some  privacies 
and  retreats  from  business ;  some  breathing  fits  from  the 
affairs  of  our  Vocations.  1659  T.  PECKE  Parnassi  Puerp. 
168  Vespasian  during  his  Privacie,  Led  such  a  Life,  as  was 
Exemplary.  1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  51  F  i  Those  that 
surround  them  in  their  domestic  privacies.  1831  LYTTON 
Eugene  A.  n.  iv,  Your  privacy  will  never  be  disturbed. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  48 
The  motive  and  end.. is  to  guard  the  independence  and 
privacy  of  their  homes. 

2.  pi.  Private  or  retired  places ;  private  apart- 
ments ;  places  of  retreat.  Now  rare. 

1678  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Seneca's  Mar.  (1776)  343  It  soars  aloft, 


least  Decency  or  Notice?     1878  LANIER  Poems  (1884)  14 
Beautiful  glooms. .  Wildwood  privacies,  closetsof  lone  desire.    , 
t  b.  A  secret  place,  a  place  of  concealment.  Obs. 
1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  307  Having  rested  at  Boscobel  two 
days,  one  in  the  Oak ;  the  Night  in  a  privacy  behind  the 
Chimney  in  one  of  the  Chambers. 

3.  Absence  or  avoidance  of  publicity  or  display ; 
a  condition  approaching  to  secrecy  or  concealment. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  v.  24  Let  her  descend:  my 
Chambers  are  honourable:  Fie,  priuacy?  Fie.  1641  WIL- 
KINS  (title)  Mercury:  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger. 
Shewing  how  a  Man  may  with  Privacy  and  Speed  communi- 
cate his  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  Distance.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  81  The  Duke.. took  a  resolution 
once  more  to  make  a  Visit  to  that  great  Lady,  which  he 
believed  he  might  do  with  great  privacy.  1700  Pciinsylv. 
Archives  1.  129,  I  caused  this  Town  to  be  searched  but 
with  some  Privacy.  1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838) 
V.  167, 1  have  also  to  observe  that  privacy  is  inconsistent 
with  every  just  notion  of  punishment.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  403  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  with 
all  privacy,  next  to  the  corpse  of  Monmouth  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Tower.  1876  J.  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Path  i,  A 
marriage.. was  solemnised  with  strict  privacy  in  the  chapel 
of  Leigh  Court,  Yorkshire.  1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS  Con- 
fucianism iii.  77  No  darkness  conceals  from  its  view,  and 
no  privacy  hides  from  its  knowledge. 

T  b.  Keeping  of  a  secret,  reticence.  Obs. 

1736  AINSWORTH  Eng..Lat,  Diet.,  Privacy,  or  keeping  of 
counsel,  tactturnitas,  3.  silentium,  2. 

4.  A  private  matter,  a  secret;  //.  private   or 
personal  matters  or  relations.  Now  rare. 

1591  HORSEV  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  236  Som  other  privacies 
comitted  to  my  charge  had  ben  so  whispered  owt.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  vii.  Wks.  (1847)  293/1  What  concerns  it  us 
to  hear  a  husband  divulge  his  household  privacies,  extolling 
to  others  the  virtues  of  his  wife  ?  1702  Eng.  Theophrast. 
46  A  blab,  and  one  that  shall  make  a  privacy  as  public  as 
a  proclamation.  1755)  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xi,  If  he  descend 
to  the  privacies  of  life,  their  habitations  are  more  com- 
modious, and  their  possessions  are  more  secure, 
t  b.  //.  The  private  parts.  Obs. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalints  Advts.fr.  P.  i.  xxxv, 
Plucking  up  her  deaths,  and  shewing  them  her  privacies. 

1 5.  Intimacy,  confidential  relations.  Obs. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  20  At  that  time., 
you  gave  me  leave  to  boast  of  your  friendship,  I  dare  not 
now  use  the  privacie  of  such  tearmes.  1653  Nicholas  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  17  He  ..  observed  that  there  was  great  in- 
timacy and  privacy  between  that  Col.  and  S'  John  Hender- 
son. 1683  A.  D.  Art  Converse  42  Those  that  are  our  equals 
or  have  made  us  such  by_  their  privacy  or  intimate  friendship. 

6.  The  state  of  being  privy  to  some  act ;  =  PRI- 
VITY, rare. 

1719  YOUNG  Revenge  n.  i,  And  now  1  come  a  mutual  friend 
to  both,  Without  his  privacy,  to  let  you  know  it.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  23  July  1/2  The  amendment  leaves  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  privacy  to  crime  alleged  against  Mr.  Par. 
nell  and  his  fellow  members  before  the  Commission. 

II  Privado  (pwa-do).  Obs.  [Sp.,  private,  par- 
ticular, familiar,  a  favourite.]  An  intimate  private 
friend,  a  confidant ;  the  favourite  of  a  ruler. 

1584  Leicester's  Comnaa.  (1641)  49  The  good  Earle 
answered  his  Servant  and  deare  Privado  curteously.  1637 
HEVLIN  Antid,  Lincoln,  i.  20  The  papers  were  not  sent 
unto  the  Vicar,  but  to  some  one  or  other  of  your  Privados 
about  those  parts.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  3  The  Friers,  who 
were  their  Confidents,  and  Privadoes  m  the  Plott.  1704 
STEELE  Lying  Lover  n,  Lat.  May  I  desire  one  Favour '! 
y.  Book.  What  can  I  deny  thee,  my  Privado?  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  VII.  Ixxxiii.  347  He  beareth  a 
very  profligate  character . .  and  is  Mr.  Lovelace's  more 
especial  privado.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  A  courtly 
knight. .and  privado,  as  they  say,  to  the  young;  prince. 

F  An  alleged  sense  'a  private  soldier  or  inferior  (non-com- 
missioned) officer'  in  some  recent  Diets,  is  founded  on  a 
misreading  of  '  lantz  prisadoes '  [in  Harl.  MS.  4031  If.  244]. 
see  LANCE-PRISADO. 
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niay  bee  found  betweene  master  and  man :) . .  it  is  commonly 
called  by  the  name  of  Privancie  or  Inwardnesse. 

Privant  (prai-vant),  s/>.  and  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
privantem,  pres.  pple.  oiprivdre  to  deprive.]  f  a. 
sb.  A  privative  (quality).  Obs.  b.  adj.  Indicating 
a  privative  opposite. 

1586  BRIGHT  Mclanch.  xii.  57  An  absence  of  one  quality 
is  not . .  an  inferring  of  the  other :  but  only  in  privants  wherof 
the  one  is  a  meere  absence.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Privant, 
noting  privative  opposites. 

II  Privat-docent,  -dozent  (p«va-t,dotse-nt). 
[Ger.,  a  private  teacher  or  lecturer :  see  PRIVATE  a. 
and  DOCENT  B.]      In  German  and  some  other 
universities :  A  private  teacher  or  lecturer  recog- 
nized by  the  university  but  not  on  the  salaried  staff. 

1881  J.  RAE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Tune  925  He  meant  to 
habilitate  as  a  privat  docent  when  he  returned.  1892  Pall 
MallG.  20  June 6/1  The  Queen  found  the  then  privatdozent 
..busy  at  a  chemical  experiment.  1899  J.  STALKER  Chrislol. 
Jesus  ii.  72  One  of  those  tours  de  force  by  which  the  German 
Privatdocent  seeks  to  attract  public  attention. 

Private  (prei-v^t),  a.  (sb.)  Also  4-6  pryvat, 
-e,  4-7  privat,  6  privit,  -att,  pryvatte,  Sc.  pre- 
vat,  6-7  privet,  [ad.  L.  prlvat-us  withdrawn  from 
public  life,  deprived  of  office,  peculiar  to  oneself, 
private;  as  sb.  a  man  in  private  life;  prop.  pa.  pple. 
of  priv-are  to  bereave,  deprive:  see  PBIVE  v.] 
In  general,  the  opposite  of  public. 

fl.  ?  Withdrawn  or  separated  from  the  public 
body :  by  Wyclif  applied  to  the  orders  of  the 
friars.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  67  )>is  asse  and  hir  fole 
ben  comen  to  bes  pryvat  ordris,  but  not  to  alle  Cristene  men. 
c  1380  —  De  Ecclesia  v.  ibid.  III.  350  Comunly  bes  pryvat 
prioures  letten  ber  felowes  here  to  go  out. 

2.  Of  a  person :  Not  holding  public  office  or 
official  position. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  63  A  crye  was  made.. that 
priuate  persones  [orig.  privatx  persona?]  scholde  brynge 
theire  goodes  to  the  place  of  treasure.  Ibid.  I.  £i  [see 
PRIVY  a.  4].  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  f/  Lim.  Man.  vii.  (1885) 
125  He  lyved..m  more  subgeccion  than  doth  a  priuate 
person.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Ceremonies,  The 
appoyntmente.  .pertayneth  not  to  pryuate  menne.  1579 
J.  STUBBES  GapingGulf^,  vij,  Whereas  mariage  is  the  moste 
important  matter  euen  to  the  privatest  person  that  hee  can 
doe  all  his  life  long.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  49  No 
Poet  should  so  much  as  read  to  any  privat  man,  what  he 
had  writt'n.  1712  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  429  r8  A  Woman  of 
Quality ;  married  to  a  private  Gentleman.  1817  J.  EVANS 
Excnrs.  Windsor,  etc.  72  It  was  a  most  uncommon  thing 
for  a  private  man,  and  a  commoner,  to  be  honoured  with  so 
long  an  audience.  1898  Westat.  Gai.  16  Mar.  2/3  As  for 
the  usurer  who  advertises  himself  as  a  private  gentleman, 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  grimly  said  that  he  would  make  him 
a  '  private  gentleman  '  for  some  time. 

b.  Private  soldier :  an  ordinary  soldier  without 
rank  or  distinction  of  any  kind;  also  \  private  man. 
Cf.  common  soldier  (COMMON  a.  12  b). 

1579  DIGGES  Stratwl.  152  They  can  doe  no  more  than 
Privat  Souldiors.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /f,in.  ii.  177,  I  can- 
not put  him  to  a  priuate  souldier,  that  is  the  Leader  of  so 
many  thousands.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2629/2  We  lost 
6  private  Men,  and  had  15  wounded.  1698  LUDLOW  Mem. 

1      T, .-_j: ._   I  _-_    .i__ : ._ ij: c ,\..... 


iQ2  Pretending.. to  keep  the  private  soldiers,  for  they 
would  no  longer  be  called  common  soldiers,  from  running 


I.  IQ 


into  greater  extravagancies  and  disorders.  1756  PEGGE 
/\  nonym.  (1809)  164  Application . .  on  behalf  of  a  private  man 
that  had  deserted  from  an  independent  company  just  as 
they  were  embarking  for  North  America.  1844  Regul.  ff 
Ord.  A  rmy  176  All  the  Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers, 
Drummers,  and  Private  Men,  who  may  be  at  Home,  are  to 
be  accounted  for.  1898  E.  J.  HARDY  in  United  Service 

is  far  more 
is  to  speak 
private  soldier. 

c.  Private  member,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ministry. 

1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  \.  ix.  138  The  portion  of  each  session 
allotted  to  measures  promoted  by  private  members  is., 
limited.  1883  Stubbs'  Merc.  Circular  26  Sept.  862/1  It  is 
almost  hopeless  for  a  private  member  to  get  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  on  a  Bill  before  half-past  twelve. 

d.  Private  trader,  one  who  trades  on  his  own 
account,  as  distinguished  from  an  agent  of  a  public 
company. 

1616  in  W.  Foster  Lett.  E.  Intl.  Co.  (1901)  V.  119  With  the 
intelligence  concerning  the  private  traders  of  Captain 
Downton's  merchants. 

to.  Of  a  city  or  town :  That  is  not  a  seat  of 
government.  Obs.  rare. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  yii.  334  This  Citty..was  once  the 
Capital!  seat  of  the  Kingdom,  though  now.. it  is  onely 
become  a  priuate  place. 

3.  Kept  or  removed  from  public  view  or  know- 
ledge ;  not  within  the  cognizance  of  people  gener- 
ally ;  concealed,  secret. 


brought  to  the  seid  Commens.  .conteignyng  an  Ordynaunce 
to.be  made.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  u.  ii.  60  In  this 
priuate  Plot  be  we  the  first,  That  shall  salute  our  rightfull 
boueraigne.  1615  BHATHWAIT  Strappado  (rttf)  120  Which 
he  suspecting,  lay  in  private  wait,  To  catch  the  knaue. 
i«9  R.  MOUNTAGU  in  Bwcltuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 


PRIVATE. 

Comm.)  I.  441  She  desired. .to  send  it  over  in  my  name, 
because  that  way  it  would  be  privater.  ?  1677  LADY  ELIZ. 
BERKELEY  in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  143  They  have 
not  acquainted  you  wlh  Lady  Alethea's  privet  wedding. 
1700  TYKRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  842  He  lay  private,  till  his 
Peace  was  made  with  the  King.  1726  LEONI  Altertis 
Archit.  I.  52/1  If  the  sound  comes  to  you  dead,  and  flat,  it 
is  a  sign  of  some  private  [It.  intfrna]  infirmity.  1890 
Lippincott's  Mag.  Jan.  13,  It  should  be  kept  private  for  a 

b.  Private  parts,  the  external  organs  of  sex,  the 
pudenda. 

[1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  41  A  cloth  which  should 
couer  those  parts,  made  to  be  priuate.]  1885-8  FAGGE  & 
PYE-SMITH  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  1. 188  She  mentioned ..  that 
she  had  severe  pain  in  micturition,  and  that  her  private 
parts  were  swollen. 

4.  Of  a  thing:  Not  open  to  the  public ;  restricted 
or  intended  only  for  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  par- 
ticular and  privileged  persons. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxix.  (Add.  MSS.)  pe 
priuate  wey  longib  to  nyse  towne  and  is  schort  and  ny5  and 
ofte  y  growe  wij>  gras.  1477  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  185/2  In 
pryvat  and  pryvileg^ed  places.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  II.  63  Quhair  he  wes  bureit  in  ane  prevat  place. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  in.  L  28  May  it  please  you  Noble 
Madam,  to  withdraw  Into  your  priuate  Chamber.  1638 
BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jrnl.  (18181  187  This  place  it  is 
private.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1242 
A  person  having  a  private  way  over  the  land  of  another, 
cannot,  when  the  way  is  become  impassable  by  the  over- 
flowing of  a  river,  justify  going  on  the  adjoining  land. 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  II.  ii,  A  private  staircase  conducted  into 
the  gardens.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  142  News 
which  reached  him  through  private  channels. 

tb.  Private  (play)  house  :  see  quot.  1891.   Obs. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  I  hope  To  save  my 
hundred  gentlemen  a-month  by  it ;  Which  will  be  very  good 
for  the  private  house.  1637  SHIRLEY  (title)  The  Gamester. 
As  it  was  presented  by  her  Majesties  Servants  At  the  private 
House  in  Drury-Lane.  1891  R.  W.  LOWE  T.  Betterton  iii. 
60  The  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane.. a  small  theatre,  one  of 
those  which,  before  the  Civil  War,  were  called  'Private 
Houses  '.  In  these  the  performances  took  place  by  candle- 
light, whereas  the  larger,  or  public  playhouses,  being  partly 
open  to  the  weather/ were  used  only  in  daylight. 

C.  In  many  connexions  private  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish something  that  is  not  open  to  the  public, 
or  not  publicly  done  or  performed,  from  a  thing 
of  the  same  kind  that  is  '  public ',  esp.  when  the 
normal  or  usual  condition  is  that  of  publicity,  or 
when  both  conditions  are  common.  In  this  dis- 
tinctive use,  the  sense  may  also  be  5,  6,  or  7,  or 
may  include  some  notion  of  3.  Such  are  private 
assembly,  function,  meeting,  etc. ;  private  baptism, 
communion,  education,  funeral,  marriage,  mass  ; 
private  boarding-house,  brougham,  carriage, 
chapel,  hotel,  theatre,  theatricals,  etc. ;  see  the  sbs. 
Private  view  (e.  g.  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  or 
the  like),  whence  private  viewer,  vieiuing. 

1560  Private  mass  (see  MASS  sb>  3].  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  xxxix.  (heading)  Of  priuate  and  publike  educa- 
tion, with  their  generall  goods  and  illes.  1662  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  The  Ministration  of  Private  Baptism  of  Children 
in  houses.  1699  LOCKE  Educ.  (ed.  4)  §  70  The  Faults  of  a 
Privater  Education.  1794  MALONE  Wks.  Sir  J.  Reynolds 


part  in  any  private  theatricals.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Box, 
Scenes  xiii,  Private  Theatres.  1852  Times  i  May  8/2 
(heading)  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  (Private  View). 
1862  W.  SANDBY  Hist.  Roy.  Academy  II.  239  It  had.. been 
the  custom  to  regard  the  anniversary  dinner  as  one  of  a  private 
nature— a  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  art.  Ibid.  240  The  art- 
critics  for  the  newspapers,  etc.,  were  admitted  to  the  private 
view  of  the  exhibition.  1884  World  3  Dec.  13/1  There  were 


the  Old  Water  Colour  came.  1807  Daily  News  28  Apr.  6/6 
The  galleries.. soon  to  be  refilled  by  the  critics,  the  private 
viewers,  and  the  outside  crowd.  1898  IVestm.  Gaz.  z8  Apr. 
5/3  On  the  whole  the  private  viewing  ladies  have  had  the 
excellent  taste  of  coming  in  the  morning  in  morning  dress. 

6.  That  belongs  to,  or  is  the  property  of  a  parti- 
cular individual ;  belonging  to  oneself,  one's  own. 

1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitations  HI.  221  The  xxxi. 
chapiter,  the  loue  of  pryuate  thynges  &  of  mannys  selfe 


is  not  lawful  for  the  Christians . .  to  haue  any  thynge  priuate, 
y1  al  things  ought  to  be  common.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in. 
li.  253  He  hath  left  you  all  his  Walkes,  His  priuate  Arbors, 
..On  this  side  Tyber.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  147 
As  for  private  Libraries,  Martial  teacheth  us,  That  in  them 


perty  is,  in  general,  very  inadequately  represented.  1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  21  Sept.  4/1  He  hoped  it  would  not  go  forth 
from  the  Conference  that  they  wanted  to  stamp  out  all 
private  venture  schools.  1904  J-  T.  FOWLER  Durham 
Unw.  5  His  private  goods  were  all  seized  by  his  creditors. 
b.  Privatehouse,  the  dwelling-house  of  a  private 
person,  or  of  a  person  in  his  private  capacity; 
with  implied  or  expressed  distinction  from  a  public- 
house  or  inn,  a  shop  or  office,  which  are  open  to 


PRIVATE. 


PRIVATEEB. 


the  public  on  business,  and,  in  modern  use,  from 
a  public  building  or  official  residence.  Private 
family^  the  family  occupying  a  private  house. 
Private  man  of  war  \  sec  PEIVATEEB  sb.  Private 
school^  a  school  owned  and  carried  on  by  a  person  or 
persons  for  their  own  profit,  as  opposed  to  a  public 
school^  founded  and  carried  on  primarily  in  the 
rmblic  interest ;  often  with  mixture  of  other  senses, 
bo  private  schoolmaster. 

1541  in  ioM  Rep.  I  fist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  410  If  [they! 
..carry  anny  such  wares  to  pry  vat  housses  shoppis  or  sellers 
and  not  to  the  costome  housse.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Communion^  When  the  holy  Communion  Is  cele- 
brate., in  priuate  howses.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicho* 
lay's  Voy.  it.  xiii.  48  Buildings.. aswel  publike  as  prluat. 
1657  EVELYN  Diary  3  Aug.,  Dr.  Wild  preach'd  in  a  private 
house  in  Fleete  Streete.  1781  GIBBON  DecL  ff  F.  xix.  II.  131 
The  private  houses  of  Antioch,  and  the  places  of  public  resort. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  vii,  There  was  another  private  house 
besides  Miss  Tox's  in  Princess's  Place.  1840  MACAU-LAY 
Hist.  Eng.\\\.  (1871)  I.  144  By  the  Petition  of  Right,  it  had 
been  declared  unlawful  to  quarter  soldiers  on  private  families 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  iii,  A  private  school,  where  he 
went  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  Ibid.,  Were  I  a  private 
schoolmaster. 

c.  Private  judgement :  see  JUDGEMENT  7  c. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Forlr,  Faith  6  He  interpreteth  it 
after  nis  owne  liking  and  priuat  Judgement. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  in  a  non-official 
capacity. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  286  In  a  priuate  habit 
he  visited  the  Markets,  and  hanged  vp  the  hoorders  of 
coine.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  69  P  a  The  private 
letters  of  great  men  are  the  best  pictures  of  their  souls. 
1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  \.  vii.  59  A  private  pupil  is  loo 
much  of  a  man.  1801  Med,  Jrnl.  V.  7  Those  to  whom  I 
have  communicated  the  infection  out  of  the  Hospital,  or 
among  my  private  patients.  1830  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
259/1  ^"he  eldest  of  three  sons  of  the  grand-duke  Charles* 
trederick,  by  his  morganiqug)  or  private-marriage,  with 
Louisa -Carol  me,  countess  of  Hochberg,  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES 
Syst.  Clin,  Med,  ix.  09  In  private  practice  the  physician  is 
called  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  1859  KINCSLEY 
Lett,  (1878)  II.  83  Private  correspondence,  private  conver- 
sation, private  example  may  do  what  no  legislation  can  do. 
1859  SALA  Tw,  round  Clock  108  While  the  brass  bandsmen 
at  once  subside  into  private  life.  1864  (on  a  Presentation^ 
A  tribute  to  private  worth  and  public  usefulness. 

7.  Of,   pertaining   or  relating  to,   or  affecting 
a  person,  or  a  small  intimate  body  or  group  of 
persons  apart  from  the  general  community ;  indi- 
vidual, personal. 


s  dyspli 

Frenche  kynge.  1601  SHAKS.  7»/.  C.  n.  ii.  73  For  your 
priuate  satisfaction..!  will  let  you  know.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath,  n.  xxii.  122  He,  whose  private  interest  is  to  be 
debated.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xv.  260  In  reality  they 
had  only  consulted  their  own  private  am  bit  ion.  1858  Lo.  ST. 
LEONARDS  Handy-Bk.  Prop.  Law  iv.  22  If  you  employ  an 
agent  to  sell  an  estate  by  public  auction,  a  sate  by  private 
contract  is  not  within  his  authority.  1883  Law  Rep. 
ii  Q.  11.  Div.  597  That  the  censure  had  been  made  inju- 
riously and  from  motives  of  private  malice. 

b.  Private  bill^  act :  a  parliamentary  bill  or  act 
affecting  the  interests  of  a  particular  individual  or 
corporation  only :  see  BILL  j£.3  3.  Hence  Private 
Bill  Office. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  HI.  ii.  901  Who . .  Can . .  Lay  Publick 
Bills  aside,  for  Private,  And  make  'em  one  another  drive  out, 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  527  An  estate  tail,  granted  by 
Richard  III.  to  the  Derby  family. .which  by  a  private  act 
of  4  Jac.  I.  was  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  family  in  a 
different  manner  fiom  that  in  which  it  had  been  limited  by 
the  letters  patent.  1844  MAY  Treat.  Lawt  etc.  Par/.  302  The 
functions  of  Parliament  in  passing  private  bills,  have  always 
retained  the  mixed  judicial  and  legislative  character  of 
ancient  times.  1850  in  Jos.  Irving  Ann.  Our  Time  30  Nov. 
(1872)  315/1  Plans  for  about  104  new  schemes  were  deposited 
to-day  in  the  Private  Bill  Office.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  I.  ix. 
173  In  order  to  the  first  reading  of  a  private  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  petition  for  leave  to  brinjtf  it  in  is  first 
presented,  by  being  deposited  at  the  Private  Bill  Office.  A 
certain  interval  of  time  is  required  to  elapse  between  the 
first  and  second  readings,  during  which  the  bill  remains  in 
the  custody  of  the  Private  Bill  Office. 

f  8.  Peculiar  to  a  particular  person  or  body  of 
persons,  a  people,  etc. ;  particular,  special.  Obs. 

1536  TINDALE  2  Pet.  i.  20  So  that  ye  fyrst  knowe  this, 
that  no  prophesy  in  the  scripture  hath  eny  private  interpre- 
tacion  [WYCLIF  ech  prophecie . .  is  not  maad  bipropre  inter - 
pretacioun  ;  COVERD,  no  prophecie ..  is  done  of  eny  priuate 
interpretation  ;  Geneva  is  of  any  priuate  motion  ;  Rhent.  is 
made  by  priuate  interpretation;  1611  is  of  any  priuate 
interpretation.]  11555  EDEN  Decadt-s  296  [They]  haue  a  pri- 
uate language  difleryng  from  the  Moscouites.  1559  in 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  App.  viii.  20  The  realm  of 
Englande  hath  been  alwaies  governyd  by  private  lawes  and 
customes.  1593  BILSON  Govt.  Christ's  CH.  vii.  86  Neither 
was  this  priuate  to  Timothie,  but. .it  was  vsuall  in  the 
Apostles  times.  1651  C  CARTWRIGHT  Cert,  Relig.  i.  120 
How  can  any  man  assume  to  himselfe  a  freedome  from  Erring 
by  the  assistance  of  a  private  Spirit? 

9.  By  one's  self,  alone ;  without  the  presence  of 
any  one  else. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  «$•  Jul.  t.  i.  144  Away  from  light  steales 
home  my  heauy  Sonne,  And  priuate  in  his  Chamber  pennes 
himselfe.  1613  —  Hen.  I'/If,  n.  ii.  15,  I  left  him  priuate, 
Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles.  175*  FOOTE  Taste  i. 
Wks.  1790  I.  8  Let  us  be  private. 

1 10.  Intimate,  confidential  (with  a  person).  Obs. 

*574  HELLOWES  Gucuarat  Fain,  £pist.  (1584)  175  The 


Court  is  not  but  for  men  that  be  private  and  in  favor,  that 
can  gather  the  fruit  thereof.  1641 W.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buctleuck 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  286  The  King  is  often  very 
private  with  Djgby  and  Bristow.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind. 
205  A  great  Politician,  and  very  familiar,  private,  and  secret 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

b.  Of  a  conversation,  communication,  etc. : 
Intended  only  foror  confined  to  the  person  or  persons 
directly  concerned ;  confidential. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidants  Comm.  H3b,  The  byshoppes 
hauynge  priuate  talke  with  the  Quene.  1650  W.  B  no  UGH 
Sacr.  rrinc.  (1659)  334  Private  Confession  is  retained  in  the 
reformed  churches.  1734  BP.  STERNE  Let.  to  Swift  25  June, 
I  shall  put  off  my  defence  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  half 
an  hour  s  private  conversation  with  you.  1857  TROLLOPE 
Barchtster  T.  x  1  vii,  He  received  a  letter,  in  an  official  cover, 
marked  '  private '.  Mod.  May  I  have  some  private  con- 
versation with  you? 

fll.  »PR!VYo.4;  havingsecret,  unacknowledged, 
or  confidential  cognizance.  Const,  to,  with,  Obs. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  i.  ii,  Had  Eccho  beene  but 
private  with  thy  faults.  i6ai  Q  CARLES  Argalnsff  P.  (1678) 
69  Not  making  any  private  to  her  Sight,  She  quits  the  house, 
and  steals  away  by  night.  174*  Cervantes"  Novels*  Lady 
C.  Benti-voglio  92  That  Maid-servant  of  mine,  who  was 
private  \ed.  1640  privie]  to  my  Actions. 

12*  Of  a  place:  Retired,  unfrequented,  secluded, 

1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  vi.  clix.  149  Y°  sayd  bysshoppes  were 
depryued  of  theyr  dignyt  ies,  and  put  into  pryuate  houses  of 
relygyon.  1661  RAY  Three  /tin.  n.  162  We  went  to  Snap, 
..where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  very  pleasantly 
situate  in  a  private  valley.  18x7  J.  EVANS  Excurs.  Windsor^ 
etc.  192,  I  scarce  go  out  of  my  own  house,  and  then  only  to 
two  or  three  very  private  places,  where  I  see  nobody  that 
really  knows  anything. 

13.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Retiring  ;  retired;  secluded. 

1585  PARSONS  Chr.  Exerc.  u.  L  191  S.  Antony.. a  little 
before  had  professed  a  priuate  and  a  solitarie  life  in  Egypt. 
1394  DRAYTON  Idea  142  O  God  from  You,  that  I  could 
private  be.    1630  R.  Johnson**  Kingd.  ff  Comtmv.  58  Their 
women  are  very  private,  fearefull  to  offend.    1750  FRANKLIN 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  til.  530  Gentlemen,  it  is  true,  but  so  very 
private,  that  in  the  herd  of  gentry  they  are  hardly  to  be 
found.    1850  L.  HUNT  Antobiog.  xvii.  267  The  privatest  of 
all  public  men  found  himself  complimented. 

1 14.  Of  a  person  :  Secretive,  reticent.  Obs. 

a  16*7  FLETCHER  Wife  for  Month  i.  i,  You  know  I  am 
private  as  your  secret  wishes,  Ready  to  fling  my  soul  upon 
your  service.  1660  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  3* 
We  hope  you  will  be  private  in  these  things,  communicated 
to  you  out  of  faithfulness  to  your  interest. 

1 16.  Private  seal  «  PRIVY  SEAL.  Obs. 

1531  in  Set.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (1898)  33  To  graunte  vnto 
your  seid  Orator  your  most  dredd  wrytte  of  pryuatte  seale 
to  be  dyrected  vnto  the  seid  abbot. 

f  16.  quasi-<7<&.  Privately,  secretly.  Obs. 

1590  GREENE  Orl  Fur.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIII.  195  Ne're 
had  my  Lord  falne  into  these  extreames.  Which  we  will 
parley  priuate  to  ourselves.  1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  6  Mar., 
Every  body  now  drink  the  King's  health,  .whereas  before, 
it  was  very  private  that  a  man  dare  do  it.  1704  J.  TRAPP 
Abra-MuU  i.  L  117,  I  came  private,  and  unattended. 

17.  Comb,)  as private-hunwurfd^  -spirited* 

i6oa  FULBECKE  Pandtctes  58  Secreat  meetinges  of  male- 
contents,  phantasticall,  and  priuate  humored  persons.  1655 
J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Disarmd  19  The  Doctors  private- 
spirited  opinion.  1895  Spectator  31  Sept.  368  Unpatriotic 
and. .private-spirited  reason. 
B.  sb.  I.  Of  a  person. 

+ 1.  A  private  person ;  one  who  does  not  hold 
any  public  office  or  position.  Obs. 

1483  CatA.  Angl.  291/1  A  Priuate ,/r/Ka/KJ.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V)  iv.  i.  255  And  what  haue  Kings,  that  Prtuates  haue 
not  too,  Saue  Ceremonie,  saue  general  1  Ceremonie?  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1211,  I  was  no  private  but  a  person  rais'd 
With,  .command  from  Heav'n  To  free  my  Counirey. 

f  b.  The  private ;  private  people,  opposed  to 
the  public.  Obs. 

1716  POPE  Let.  to  Jervas  29  Nov.,  You  have  already  done 
enough  for  the  private ;  do  something  for  the  public,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  274  Who  hath  neither  inclination 
nor  temptation  to  court  the  public,  or  flatter  the  private. 

1 2.  An  intimate,  a  favourite.  Obs. 

160*  SHAKS.  Ham.  u.  U.  238  In  the  middle  of  her  fauour 
. .  her  priuat  es,  we.  [With  play  on  sense  7.] 

3.  A  private  soldier  :  see  2  b  above. 

1781  JUSTAMOND  Priv.  Life  Lewis  Xy>  III.  375  This  party 
..consisted  of  a  Colonel,  four  Captains,,  .and  360  private. 
18x0  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  VI.  45  One  officer, 
four  Serjeants  and  fifty  privates  of  the  23rd  light  dragoons. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  1. 294  Even  the  privates  were 
designated  as  gentlemen  of  the  guard.  1868  Kegul.  <V  tW. 
Army  §  845  The  Wives  and  Children  of  N  on-Commissioned 
Officers  and  privates  are  entitled  to  medical  attendance. 
II.  Of  things  or  affairs. 

f4.  A  private  or  personal  matter,  business,  or 
interest ;  pt.  private  affairs.  Obs. 

1549  RIDLEY  Let.  to  Somerset  in  Liber  Cantab,  (185^)  245 
[Letters]  to  signifye.  .the  privits  of  my  hart  and  consciance. 
159*  UNTON  Corr.  (Roxb.)  289,  I  will  no  longer  hold  your 
Lordship  with  this  my  privatt.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
xv.  xcvi.  383  Phocas  for  his  Priuats  Rome  the  Supreme  Sea 
promoted.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  in.  ii,  Nor  must  I  be 
unmindful  of  ray  private.  1643  J.  M[ARSH)  Argt.  cone. 
Militia  ^  When  it  concerns  any  mans  private. 

t  b.  Private  opinion,  one's  own  mind  or  thought, 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  145  Yet  may  you 
vouchsafe  in  your  owne  priuate  to  reckon  mee  with  the 
greatest  in  willingnesse. 

1 6.  A  private  or  confidential  communication. 

I59S  SHAKS.  John  iv.  iil  16  The  Count  Meloone,.  .Whose 
priuate  with  me  of  the  Dolphines  loue,  Is  much  more 
generall,  then  these  lines  import. 

t6.  Retirement,  privacy.  Obs. 


1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  HI.  iv.  too  Go  off,  I  discard  you: 
let  me  enioy  my  priuate.  a  1639  WKBSTEK  App.  ff  Virg.  n. 
i,  I  see  there's  nothing  in  such  private  done,  but  you  must 
inquire  after,  a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  L  58  Perhaps  I  have 
To  my  owne  Private,  had  reflects,  as  grave  On  my  Condition. 
b.  In  (-\ on) private :  privately,  not  publicly;  in 
private  company  ;  in  private  life. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  187  Doth  not  that 
deserue  to  be  liked  on  in  priuate,  which  is  thoroughly  tryed 
being  showed  forth  in  common  ?  138*  STAMYHURST  SEneit 
L  (Arb.)  28  Hee  walcks  on  priuat  with  noane  but  faythful 
Achates.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trar.  171  Confesse  they  do,  but 
not  greatly  in  priuate.  1615  URATH WAIT  .S"r>(i//iW0  (1878)  108 
Laugh  and  spare  not  So't  be  in  priuate,  burst  thy  sides  with 
laughter.  1839  Hi.  M AKTINEAC  Life  in  Wilds  vi,  Let  each 
family  eat  in  private.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.Feverel  i,  Her 
opinion,  founded  on  observation  of  him  in  public  and  private, 
was,  that,  .his  ordinary  course  of  life  would  be  resumed. 

7.  pi.  The  privy  or  private  parts.     (See  a.) 

f8.  =  PRIVY**.  3.  Obs. 

1600  HAMILTON  I'ac.  Traictfst'inCath.  Tractates  (S.I.S.) 
23?  Young  wemen.  .casting  tbair  new  borne  babes  in  filthie 
pnuets,  vthers  in  colpots,  and  in  vther  secret  places. 

tPri'Vate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  privdt-tts 
deprived,  pa.  pple.  Qiprivare:  see  next.]  Deprived, 
bereft,  dispossessed.  Commonly  used  as  pa.  pple. 
of  PBIVE  v.  Obs.  —  PBIVATKD. 

1402  RVMAN  Poems  xx.  2  in  Archiv  Stud.  Neu.  Spr. 
LXXXI X.  188  Of  her  crowne  priuat  she  is.  1500  BARCLAY 
Shyp  of  Folvt  (1874)  I.  x  Thou  shewest  by  euydence  Thy 
selfe  of  Retnoryke  pryuate  and  barayne.  a  1541  WYATT 
Absent  Lover  v,  All  worldly  felicity  now  am  I  private. 
And  left  in  desart  most  solitarily.  155*  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Catech.  (1884)  16  Quha  ar  private  the  communioun  of  sanctis. 
1573  J-  TVRIE  Refut.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  22  It  is 
easier  the  sone  to  be  priuat  and  destitute  of  licht,  nor  the 
kirk  to  be  ony  wais  obscurit. 

Private,  v.  [Originally  and  chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 
privated  (prob.  priva'ttd),  f.L..f>rivat-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  prtv&re  to  deprive  (PBIVE  v.)  +  -ED!  :  cf.  prec. 
The  finite  parts  of  the  vb.  are  later  and  rare.  In 
II  tfpri-vate)  app.  f.  PRIVATE  a. ;  in  III  (prei-vrt) 
f.  PRIVATE  sb.  3.] 

I.  1 1.  trans.  To  deprive  or  dispossess  (a  person) 
of,  to  cut  ottfrotn  something.   Obs. 

ci4»5  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  45  Both  the 
shippe  of  her  marchauntyse  And  they  of  ther  lyif  are 
priuatid.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i. 


barons.    01548  HALL  Chron.^  Kick.  Ill  41  b,  Promisynge 
fay tliefully ..that  they  would.. be  priuated  of  their  lyues 
and  worldely  felicitee,  rather  then  to  suffre  Kynge  Ricbarde 
.  .to  rule  and  reigne  ouer  them. 
II.  1 2.  To  keep  private  ;  to  seclude.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiii.  85  The  soules  pryuated  & 
lowe,  that  be  descended  in-to  belle.  1581  MULCASTER  Post' 
tions  xxxix.  (1887)  187  Content  to  be  pent  vp  within  private 
dores,  though  it  mislike  the  cloistering,  in  priuating  the 
person.  161*  W.  PARKES  Cnrtaint-Dr.  (1876)  20  Their 
vnlawfull  and  lustful!  recreations  must  be  priuated  and 
couered  with  the  Curtaine  of  Secresic. 

HI.  3.  To  furnish  (an  army)  with  privates ;  cf. 
to  officer^  to  man.  nonce-use. 

1884  Sat.  Rev,  15  Nov.  626/1  Between  a  league  of  this 
sort  and  an  army  privated  by  persons  like  the  Three 
Witnesses,  chaplained  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  officered  by 
Mr.  Wren,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  pretty  battle,  which 
also  may  in  its  time  figure  in  the  Chamber  lain  iad. 

Hence  •)•  Privated ppl.  a.t  deprived,  robbed. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  58  They  hang  not, . .  but  reserve  their 
Delinquents  for  useful  service,  private  or  publike,  yet  to 
give  the  privated  satisfaction,  which  done,  they  return  to 
themselves,  and  are  their  own  men  again. 

Privateer  (praivJtla'j),  sb.  [f.  PEIVATE  a.  + 
•EBB,  prob.  after  volunteer  ;  in  sense  I ,  app.  orig. 
colloq.  {QI  private  man  of 'war ',  the  name  in  earlier 
use.  {Privateer^  used  in  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  from  1651,  does  not  occur  in  the  original 
papers  before  c  1664.) 

1646  (Oct.  09)  MS.  Orders  ff  Instruct.  (Adm.  Libr.)  22 
Instructions  and  a  fiat  in  the  usuall  form  were  this  day 
signed  for  Capt.  Wm.  Davies  employing  of  the  ship  the  3 
kings  of  dovcr  being  of  250  tons  and  17  guns  as  a  private 
man  of  wane  in  her  way  of  merchandize.  1651-*  State 
Papers  Dom.  I.  32  p.  29  That  Warrant  be  issued  to  the 
Judges  of  the  AdnuraUie  to  grant  letters  for  a  Private  Man 
of  Warr  to  John  Mole.  Ibid.  I.  131  p.  64  Commissions  for 
Private  Men  of  Warre  or  letters  of  reprezall.  1665  Cal.  St. 
P.  Dom.  (1863)  182  Obligation,  .entered  into  by  private  men- 
of-war  furnished  with  letters  of  reprisal  against  the  Dutch.] 

1.  An  armed  vessel  owned  and  officered  by  private 
persons,  and  holding  a  commission  from  the  govern- 
ment, called  '  letters  of  marque ',  authorizing  the 
owners  to  use  it  against  a  hostile  nation,  and 
especially  in  the  capture  of  merchant  shipping. 
(See  MARQUE  2.) 

(The  first  quotation  may  belong  to  sense  2.) 
1664  COL.  T.  LYNCH  in  Cal.  State  Pap..Colon.  (1880)  211 
The  calling  in  of  the  privateers  will  be  but  a  remote  and 
hazardous  expedient. . .What  compliance  can  be  expected 
from  men.. that  have  no  other  element  but  the  sea,  or  trade 
but  privateering.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  17  Apr.,  How  three 
Dutch  privateers  are  taken,  in  one  whereof  Everson  s  son  is 
captaine.  1667  Ibid.  20  Feb.  1687  B.  RANOOLTH  Archi- 
pelago 46  There  are  several  other  ports  and  creeks  which 
are  often  haunted  by  the  privateers.  17031  RoralDectar.jvne 
in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3815/1  Her  Majesty  having  Impowcrcd 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  to  grant  Letters  (X 
Marque,  or  Commissions  for  Privateers.  1748  Ansons 


PRIVATEER, 


by  an  American  privateer. 


y  an     mercan  privateer. 

2.   The  commander,  or  //.  the  crew,  of  such  a 
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«i674  CLARENDON  Life  (1842)  1127/2  It  was  resolved 
[1665]  that  all  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
priviieers.  1687  Royal  Prodam.  18  Sept.  ,n  Lond.  Gaz 
No  2270/3  His  Majesty  will.. grant  unto  such  Pirat  or 
PiratsPnvateer  or  Privateers,  a  full  Pardon  for  all  Piracies 
or  Robberies.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  i.  120  Ihe  usui 
haunt  of  the  buccaneers  and  privateers.  iSJo  yROTE  lireece 
n  Ixv  VIII.  297  Lysander  sent  off  the  Milesian  privateer 
Theop'ompus  to  proclaim  it  [the  victory]  at  Sparta.  1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  86  Privateers  were  little  scrupu- 
lous  as  to  whnt  kind  of  victim  they  pounced  upon. 

fig.  1602  Wicked  Con/riv.  S.  Blackhead  in  Select,  fr. 
llarl.  A/isc.  (1793)  530  To  give  notice  of  him,  that  there 
was  such  a  privateer  abroad,  and  to  obviate.,  the  evil 
practices  of  so  vile  a  man.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  Sr  Bottle 
I.  Wks.  1892  1. 13  We  masks  are  the  purest  privateers  \ 

f  3.  A  volunteer  soldier,  a  free-lance,  a  guerilla. 

1676  I.  MATHER  K.  Philip's  W<w(i862)  58  Hearing  many 

;rofane  oaths  among  some  of  our  Souldiers  (namely  those 
rivateers,  who  were  also  Volunteers).  1677  W.  HUBBARD 
Narrative  18  Our  Horsemen  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Privateers  under  Captain  Moseley  . .  ran  violently  down 
upon  them. 

4.  attrib.,  as  privateer  brig,  captain,  schooner,  etc. 

1675  Cal.  Slate  Pap.,  Colon.  (1893)  263  What  is  due  to  the 
Lord  Admiral  from  the  privateer  captains  and  their  com- 
panies that  sail  under  his  commission.  1695  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  1 1 1.  552  Their  King,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
[of  France),  have  subscribed  to  a  new  bank  (which  they 
call  the  privateer  bank),  designing  to  fitt  out  yearly  a  certain 
number  of  privateers  to  disturb  tne  trade  of  the  allies.  1743 
BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  3  The  Commodore  sent 
out  a  Privateer  Sloop.  1798  Times  28  June  2/2  A  French 
privateer  brig  of  14  guns. 

Frivateer(pr3ivati>M),z'.  rare,  [f.prec.  Chiefly 
used  in  the  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.  privateering  (see 
next) :  cf.  mountaineer,  parliamenteer,  etc.]  inlr. 
To  play  the  privateer,  to  practise  privateering. 

1691  Commission  ofjas.  II,  29  June  (Admiralty  Prize  Pap., 
bundle  90,  P.R.O.),  We.  .give  leave  permit  and  suffer  you 

.  .to  privateer  and  seaze  the  ships  of  all  persons  whatsoever 
onely  excepted  [etc.].  1696  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV. 

;8  To  perswade  the  [French]  King.,  to  fitt  out  all  the  frigats 

ie  has,  and  to  privateer  this  summer. 

Privatee'ring,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb. 
+  -INQ!.]  The  occupation  or  practice  of  a  priva- 
teer. Often  attrib. ,  as  privateering  trade,  practices. 

1664  [see  PRIVATEER  so.  i].  1698  C.  DAVENANT  Disc.  II. 
115  The  Profits  and  Advantages  they  have  gain'd  „  by 
Privateering.  17x5  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5317/1  Commissions 
for  Privateering  are  much  demanded.  1850  GROTE  Greece 
n.  Ivi.  VII.  140  To  grant  what  we  may  call  letters  of  marque, 
to  any  one,  for  privateering  against  Athenian  commerce. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  ii.  598  At  the  conference  at  Paris, 
in  1856,. .it  was  declared  that,  as  to  those  Powers,  .'pri- 
vateering is  and  remains  abolished  '. 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  a-privateering :  see  A  prep. 

1301  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  v-  82  Seveial  vessells  are 
fitting  out.. to  goe  a  privateering  with  his  imperial  majes- 
ties commission.  1760  N.  Jersey  Archives  XX.  505  They 
have  both  been  a  Privateering.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling 
i.  x.  (1872)  61  That  they  should.. sail  a-privateering  'to 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  . 

1668  DRYDEN  Evening's  Love  iv.  iii,  When  our  loves  are 
veering,  We'll  make  no  words,  but  fall  to  privateering.  1673 
MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  II.  30  It  is  a  ptsedatory  course  ol 
life,  and  indeed  but  a  privateering  upon  reputation.  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Miner's  Right  x.  1.  250  In  all  privateering 
on  gold-fields ..  the  initiated  are  aware  that  the  alliance  of 
capital  with  labour  is  indispensable.  1891  T,  HARDY  Tess 
xxii,  Mr.  Clare.,  stepped  out  of  line,  and  began  privateering 
about  for  the  weed. 

Privatee-ring,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
Following  the  occupation  of  a  privateer. 

1703  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Pindar.  Poem  Hurricane  262 
The  Wealth.. of  diff'rent  Shores,  .destroy'd  by  generous 
Fight,  Or  Privateering  Foes.  1868  Digby's  Voy.  Medit.  Pref. 
(Camden)  31  The  design  was  that  of  a  general  privateering 
voyage. 

Privatee-rism.  [f.  PRIVATEER  sb.  +  -ISM.] 
'  Disorderly  conduct,  or  anything  out  of  man-of- 
war  rules'  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867). 

Privatee-r'sman.  U.  S.  [f.  genitive  of  PRIVA- 
TEER sb.  +  MAN  rf.l  Cf.  landsman,  etc.]  An 
officer  or  seaman  of  a  privateer. 
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iad  testimonicgcuenhimof  Aungels,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Simeon, 
jf  Anna,  of  y»  Magians.    *SS*  »*•  Cam.  1  rayer  Pref.,  All 
"riestesand  Deacons  shalbe  bounde  to  say  dayly  the  Morn- 
nee  and  Euenyngprayer,  either  priuatlyor  openly.  1580  Keg. 
'rivy  Council  Scot.  III.  281  Gif  he  depairtit  pnvatlie  from 
his.  place.    1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  y.  n.  1.4  Shee  hath  pri- 
uately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.euer  since  the  death  of  Her. 
mione,  visited  that  remoued  House.     i6ii   BIBLE  Matt. 


648  Bury  Will!:  (Camden)  201  Xo  be  buried  in  me  mgnc 
privately.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xlii.  277  If  thy  Brother 
offend  thee,  tell  it  him  privately.  1712  ADDISON  Spcct. 
"Jo.  475  r  i  She  had  been  privately  married  to  him  above  a 
fortnight.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  463  Having  been  requested, 
loth  publicly  and  privately,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Lichen  Islandicus.  1853  MBS.  CARLYLE 


hould  not  bear. 

3.  In  a  manner  affecting  an  individual ;  individu- 
ally, personally. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleirlane's  Comm.  18  If  the  head  do  ake,  it 
jreueth  the  rest  of  the  membres,  taking  the  same  to  apper- 

ieine  priuatly  to  euery  of  them.    1568  GRAFTON  Cnron,  II. 

50  He.. so  louyngly  spake  vnto  them  both  generally  and 
>riuately,  that  euery  man  conceyued  thereby  great  hope  of 
lis  good  gouernment  to  come.  1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  He  is 
lot  privately  benefited. 

4.  Comb.,  as  privately-minded,  -owned. 

1899  Daily  News  26  Oct.  7/1  The  mischiefs  of  the  pri- 
vately-owned railways.  1905  Daily  Chron.  8  Aug.  2/7 
The  one  person  who  is  a  drag  upon  progress  towards  a 
. .  happier  social  life,  is  the  privately-minded  person. 

Pri'vateness.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  private, 
in  various  senses ;  privacy,  the  opposite  of  publicity; 
withdrawal  from  society,  seclusion  ;  f  secrecy  ; 
t  the  pursuit  of  private  ends ;  f  the  quality  of  being 
a  private  person  or  of  living  privately;  t  con- 
fidential intercourse,  intimacy. 

1585-7  [see  OWEDNESS].  (11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622) 
j8q  All  churlish  words,  shrewd  answers,  crabbed  lookes,  All 
priuatenesse.selfe-seeking,  inward  spite.  1604  BACON  Apol. 
Wks.  1870  I.  435  This  difference  in  two  points  so  main  and 
material,  bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance  of  private- 
ness.  1607-12  —  Ess.,  Great  Place  (Arb.)  280  Nay,  retire 
men  cannott  when  they  would,  . .  but  are  impatient  of 
privatenes,  even  in  age  and  sicklies.  1642  ROGERS  Naatnatt 
245  To  attempt  the  defacing  of  them  in  an  open  manner, 
where  our  privatenesse  cannot  extend.  1667  ANNE  WYND- 
HAM  King's  Concealm.  (1681)  76  Into  the  highest  chambers, 
where  Privateness  recompensed  the  meanness  of  the  Accom- 
modation.  1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  441  Differenc'd.  .by 
the  publickness  or  privateness  of  the  things. 

Privation  (praiw'-Jan).  [=  F.  privation 
(i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  privation-em  a  taking 
away,  deprivation,  n.  of  action  from  friv-dre  to 
bereave,  deprive :  see  PBIVE.] 

1.  The  action  of  depriving  or  taking  away  ;  the 
fact  or  condition  of  being  deprived  op  or  t  cut  off 
from  something ;  deprivation.  Now  rare. 

1540  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1806  pis  maybe  calde..a  pri- 
vacion  of  be  life.  When  it  panes  fra  be  body  in  strife.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  I  iv,  A  man  ought  to  suffer  for  a  vertuous 
friend  priuacion  of  all  worldly  goodes.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  30  Kin?  Richard  had  bene  m  create 


PRIVATIVELY. 

a  mcer  Privation.  1838  EMERSON  Address,  Cam!*.,  Mass. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  192  Evil  is  merely  privative,  not  absolute: 
it  is  like  cold,  which  is  the  privation  of  heat. 

3.  Want  of  the  usual  comforts,  or  especially  oJ 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

1790  CATH.  GRAHAM  Lett.  Ednc.  67  When  you  reflect  on 
the  many  privations  which  people  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves suffer  when  any  of  their  attendants  are  out  of  the 
way.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  m.  vii, '  It  can  be  a  privation  only 
to  me',.. said  Maltravers.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  K ante's  Hist. 
Jief.iv.  i.  II.  351  A  needy  band  of  mercenaries,  urged  by 
hunger  and  privation.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873) 
1 1. 1.  iv.  219  Prepared  by  penury  and  hard  fare  for  the  priva- 
tions of  a  military  life. 

Privative  (pri'vativ),  a.  (rf.)  [ad.  L.  prlvd- 
tiv-us  denoting  privation,  in  Gram,  privative,  nega- 
tive, f.  ppl.  stem  olprivare  (see  PBIVE  v.  and  -IVK). 
So  F.  privatif,  -ive  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  depriving;  tending  to 
take  away;  f  having  power  to  prevent  (pbs.  rare). 

<n6oo  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  App.  L  §  26  We  may  add 
that  negative  or  privative  will  also,  whereby  he  withholdeth 
his  graces  from  some,  and  so  is  said  to  cast  them  asleep 
whom  he  maketh  not  vigilant,  a  1639  WOTTON  Elect.  Dk. 
Venice  in  Reliq.  (1651)  186  No  one  of  them  had  voices 
enough  to  exclude  the  other  three  from  making  a  Duke : 
for  to  this  Privative  Power  are  required  seventeen  Bals  at 
least.  1646  S.  BOLTON  Arraignm.  Err.  283  The  power  of 
*  •-"  -  -  ! •  -irivative,  but  cumulative. 


1883  American  VI.  361  He  tells,  .of  the  life  of  a  merchant 
captain  and  privateersman  between  1775  and  1783. 
Privately  (prei-vttli),  adv.     [f.  PRIVATE  a.  + 
-LY  V.]     In  a  private  manner,  way,  or  capacity. 

1.  In  a  private  capacity ;  unofficially. 

1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  1141  (heading)  Priests  that  vse 
Iheyr  Tithes  priuatly.  1590  J.  SMYTHE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  64,  I,  beeinge  pryvatly  many  yeares  beeyond  the 
seas.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  424  Hee  went  pri- 
uatly to  Constantinople,  and  had  sight  of  the  Citie,  with  all 
kindnesse  from  the  Emperour.  1877  FROUDE  Short  Stud. 
(1883)  IV.  i.  iii.  34  Several,  .prelates  wrote  privately  to  the 
pope  to  entreat  him  to  interfere. 

2.  Without  publicity ;  without  the  participation, 
presence,  or  cognizance  of  the  public,  in  private ; 
in  a  retired  or  quiet  manner,  quietly  ;  secretly. 

1548  UDALL  Erastit.  Par.  Luke  iii.  35  He  had  priuatelye 


to  fix  him  in  the  Throne,  tho  to  the  Privation  of  his  elder 
Brother.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  #  B.  11.  vi,  All  general  priva- 
tions are  great  because  they  are  all  terrible ;  Vacuity, 
Darkness,  Solitude,  and  Silence.  1803  Man  in  Moon  (1804) 
47  His  mind  is  in  a  state  of  privation  from  the  greatest  solace 
of  religious  hope.  i8j>8  LYTTON  What  will  fie  do?  vn.  x, 
Condemned  to  the  painful  choice  between  his  society  and 
that  of  nobody  else,  or  that  of  anybody  else  with  the  rigid 
privation  of  his.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  130  Rickets 
may  be  produced  artificially  in  animals  by  absolute  priva- 
tion of  lime. 

b.  Law.  The  action  of  depriving  of  office  or 
position ;  =  DEPRIVATION  2  ;  in  R.  C.  Ch.  =  SUS- 
PENSION. Now  rare  or  Ob;. 

("1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  1701  pis  Kynge  Edwarde  gaf 
sentens  And  dome  of  his  prywacioun  For  his  hie  rebellioun. 
A  1539  in  Archseologia  XLVII.  59,  1  chardge  and  com- 
maunde  you  undre  payne  of  priuacion  that  ye  [etc.].  150 
tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  n6b.  This  warrantise  is 
expired  by  his  [the  Abbot's]  privasion  or  by  his  death. 
1618  COKE  On  Litt.  329.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Priva- 
tion, . .  most  commonly  applied  to  a  Bishop,  or  Rector  of  a 
Church  ;  when  by  Death,  or  other  act,  they  are  deprived  of 
their  Bishoprick  or  Benefice.  1885  Cath.  Diet.,  Privation. 
See  Suspension. 

2.  Logic.  The  condition  of  being  deprived  of  or 
being  without  some  attribute  formerly  or  properly 
possessed ;  the  loss,  or  (loosely)  the  mere  absence 
of  a  quality,  a  negative  quality. 

Often  called  the  negative  or  negation  of  the  eighth 
Aristotelian  category,  even-,  haliilus.  the  fact  of  having. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  x.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Priva- 
cion  of  matter  and  forme  is  noujt  ellis  but  destruccion  of  all 
Jnnge.  1555  EDEN  Decades  87  To  gyue  substance  to  priua- 
tion, (that  is)  belnge  to  noo  beinge.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers 
Log.  i.  xi.  49 b,  The  affirmatiue  is  called  the  habile,  [i.e. 
habitus,  t\uv]  the  negatiue  the  priuation  thereof.  1620  T. 
GRANGER  Div.  Logike  107  Habile  signifieth  disposition, 
power,  and  act,  to  which  priuation  is  opposite.  1654  Z. 
COKE  Logick  95  Privative  Opposition,  is  the  fighting  betwixt 
habit  and  privation.  1685  BOYLE  Eny.  Notion  Nat.  22  This 
Death,  which  is  said  to  do  so  many  and  such  wonderful 
things,  is  neither  a  Substance,  nor  a  Positive  Entity,  but 


or  Exonerative  of  an  Obligation. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  characterized  by  the  taking 
away  or  removal  of  something,  or  by  the  loss  or 
want  of  some  quality  or  attribute  normally  or 
presumably  present ;  also,  in  looser  sense,  by  the 
simple  absence  of  some  quality,  negative. 

(In  quot.  1398,  privative  is  the  Latin  adv.,  after  the  pre- 
ceding L.  positive  in  the  L.  and  Eng.  texts,  though  both 
words  were  mistaken  for  English  in  the  printed  ed.  of  1495.) 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Fumosite..bat  declareb  not  J*e  compaction  of  stone  posi- 
tiue  [1495  -yf]  &  bi  presens  of  odoure,  but  priuatiue  [>yf] 
&  bi  absens  of  odoure  (non  positiite,  sed  per  prmationem  et 
absentiam).] 

1598  BACON  Sacr.  Medit.  xi.  Ess.  (Arb.)  127  They., 
bring  in  against  God  a  principle  negatiue  and  priuatiue, 
that  is  a  cause  of  not  being  and  subsisting.  1644  VICARS 
God  in  Mount  185  Remarkable  mercies  both  by  Sea  and 
Land,  both  privative  and  positive.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Strut, 
fcryeari.xii.  151  The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessings 
of  immunity,  safeguard,  and  integrity,  which  we  all  enjoy. 
1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Raft.  48  Their  unbelief  which  was  but 
negative,  was  now  privative,  a  1659  Z.  BOGAN  in  Spurgeon 
Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxiii.  i  Only  privative  defects  discommend 
a  thing,  and  not  those  that  are  negative.  1805  Monthly  Mag. 
XX.  137  As  we  deprive  a  body  of  part  or  all  of  its  natural 
share  of  fluid  to  produce  what  is  called  negative  electricity, 
whether  the  words  privative  electricity  would  not  be  more 
proper?  1838  [see  PRIVATION  2).  1866  T.  HARPER  Peace 
thro'  Truth  309  note,  We  mean  by  it  [aversion].. something 
which  is  not  positive,  but  privative, — not  an  act,  but  a  state. 

3.  Of  terms :  Denoting  or  predicating  privation, 
or  (loosely)  absence  of  a  quality  or  attribute. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  152  Although  they  had 


names  is,  that  some  are  positive,  or  affirmative,  others  nega- 
tive, which  are  also  called  privative  and  indefinite.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  til.  L  1  4  All  which  negative  or  privative 
Words  cannot  be  said  .  .  to  .  .  signify  no  Ideas  .  .  but  .  .relate  to 
positive  Ideas,  and  signify  their  Absence.  1829  JAS.  MILL 
Hum.  Mind  (1869)  II.  xiv.  105  Privative  terms  are  marks 
for  objects,  as  not  present  or  not  existent.  [Note  by  J.  b. 
Mill  :  '  It  is  usual  to  reserve  the  term  Privative  for  names 
which  signify  not  simple  absence,  but  the  absence  of  some- 
thing usually  present,  or  of  which  the  presence  might  have 
been  expected'.]  1871  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  I.  Carlylc 
(1878)  162  The  addition  of  a  crowd  of  privative  or  negative 
epithets  at  discretion. 

4.  Gram.  Expressing  privation  or  negation  ;  esp. 
applied  to  a  particle  or  affix. 

1590  HUTCHINSON  in  Greenwood  Collect.  Sclaund.  Art. 
D  iv  b,  Know  you  what  a.  is  here,  it  is  a.  priuatiue.  1706 
PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  A  Privative  Particle  in  Grammar.  1837  G. 
PHILLIPS  Syriac  Grant.  116  The  particle  ..  placed  befor 
adjectives  assigns  a  privative  signification  to  them.  1846 
Proc.  Philol.  Hoc.  II.  184  Bopp's  theory  of  the  Greek  past 
lenses,  .being  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  called 
a  privative. 

B.  so.  A  privative  attribute,  quality,  proposi- 
tion, word,  or  particle. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  i.  xi.  49  b,  Priuatiues  they 
call  those  whereof  one  denieth  onely  in  that  subiect  where- 
vnto  the  affirmatiue  agreeth  by  nature.  1627  DONNE  Strai. 
v.  (1640)46  Man  hath  more  privatives,  then  positives  in  him. 
a  1683  OLDHAM  Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  109  In  them  sin  is  but  a 
meer  privative  of  good,  The  frailty,  and  defect  of  flesh  and 
tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  n.  xvui.  83  OI  1  n- 


lood.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  n.  xvui.  83  OI  1  n- 
atives,  The  one  must  of  Necessity  be  in  the  Capacious 
ubject,  the  other  not.  As,  He  is  blind;  and  therefore  does 
ot  see.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vi.  152  One  is  merely  the 
Contradictory  or  the  privative  of  the  other. 

Pri-  vatively,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
1.  In  a  privative  manner  ;  by  the  taking  away  or 
absence  of  something  ;  negatively. 

1659  H.MORE  I,,,mort.Sml\.xi.  §7.  81  This  Indifferency 
of  the  Matter  to  Motion  or  Rest  may  be  understood  tv 
wayes  :  Either  privatively,  that  is  to  say,  That  it  has  not  any 
reall  or  active  propension  to  Rest,  more  then  to  Motion,  or 


PBIVATIVENESS. 

vice  versa.    1684  tr.  nonet's  Merc.  ConMt.  vm.  ,,,  \n  this 

«£aN,;  r  Ta«-'S  a,fffted  P"™""1*.  no'  positively. 
687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (,699)  301  To  be  in  pin,  is  not 
rivatively,  but  contranl  oose 


.  .    ,99    301      o    e    n  pn,  is  not 

Privatively,  but  contranly  opposed  to  being  hap>y.  i7o7  _ 
-M/.  //a,,,,/,Yy  in.  87  The  man  who  is  a  sinner  &  notLy 
gativel  but  nvatwel  im 
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.  .   7       e  man  wo  s  a  snner      noty 

negatively,  but  pnvatwely  imperfect.  .7,0  WHITIIV  Disc. 
iv.  i.  §5(1735)  3,2  The  Devils..  being  determined  to  do  Evil 
in  IM  General,  and  that  only  pnvatively  for  want  of  Motive 
or  Inducement  to  do  otherwise. 

1  2.  To  the  deprivation  or  exclusion  of  others  • 
exclusively.  Obs, 

1611  SPEED  Tluat.  Gt.  Brit.  xxix.  (1614)  57/2  The  uower 
ofcoynaEethen..not  being  so  privatively  fn  the  Kin^b" 
borowes,  bishops  and  earles  enjoyed  it.  ,634  W  T.KwHvr 
«r.  Italy's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  ,67  Assuring  yourSlf  there  7s  £ 
one  man  in  the  world  worthy  to  enjoy  you  privatively. 

SO  Prt  vaUveness  rare,  the  quality  or  condition 
of  being  privative. 

.668  WILKINS  Real  Char  n.  i.  t  3.  28  Privativeness.  ,682 
H.  MORE  Annet.  Glanv.lt,  Lux  O.  21.  IndiscerpibilityT 

I  an  Atom  from  imperfection  and  privativeness.  nn 
of'takinglway  """^  *J*l5*8  or  Facufiy 

tPriva-tor.  Obs.rare-\  [a.  L.  type  "prTvator, 
agent-n.  (  prtvare  :  see  PRIVE  ».]  One  who  or^ 
tnat  winch  deprives  or  takes  away. 

1630  J.  LANE  Cont.  Syr.'t  T.  (Chaucer  Soc.)  ™  note  All 

' 


t  Prive,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  preve,  Sc.  priwe, 
4-0  pryve.  [a.  F.  pHv-er  (1307  in  Godef.  Compl.\ 
ad.  L.  priv-are  to  bereave,  deprive,  rob,  deliver 
pern.  ong.  to  isolate,  make  solitary,  l.priv-us  single 
individual,  private,  peculiar,  deprived.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive,  strip,  bereave.  Const,  of. 
also  with  double  obj. 

13..  Evang.  Nicod.  ,440  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LIII.  4I8 
POU  has  vs  schamely  schent  And  pryued  vs  of  our  pray 
1340  KAMI-OLE  Pr.  Consc  ,,o  When  he  had  done  mvs.And 
Ihurgh  syn  was  pnved  of  blys.    ciAooAtot    ' 
pnue  lumsilf  power  of  bynding  and  lowsing. 
fmitalione  in.  xxxi.  100  pat  may..prj 

were  kyng  Edwardes  .ii.  sonnes  declared  bastarde'sa&afn 
conclusion i  pnued  of  their  lifes.  1654-66  EARL  O'RREKY 
rariiien.  (107°)  182  He  prlves  me  of  my  hope. 

b.  spec.  To  strip  or  divest  of  office  or  dignity 
to  depose. 

of  R'eff  ton  BlWerE  C-lmm' (l8lo)  %  Abbot  &  prioure,  men 
III.  202  Leoncius  Was  to  thempire  of  Rome  arrived  Fro 
Jff^j^  S"hJtr,c,n,Sthe  prived  The  pietous  jSnian? 
1399  kollsofParlt.  \\\.  424/1  Adjugged  jowe  for  to  be 
1™S  «  ?u  pryve(''  ?"<'  '"  dede  deposed  }owe  and  pryved 
ot  the  astate  of  Kyng.  1413  Pilgr.  Smule  (Caxton 
1483)  in.  L  50  Vpon  that  condicion  that  I  myght  priuen  hvm 
his  power.  ,4*6  Fatten  Lett.  I.  25  By  thfs  acceptaclon Tf 
this  bysshopriche,  he  hath  pryved  fiym  self  of  the  title  thai 
he  claymed  m  Bromholm.  ,559  Mirr.  Mag..  Nerthumbla. 

?'R  VZUV>5-  mg'-a"d  e?rt  the  realmc  in  thre-    '«34 

it  K.  NobU  Soldier  i.  1L  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  272  To  prive 
thy  sonne,..Spaines  heire  Apparent. 
2.  To  take  away,  withdraw,  cut  oKfrom. 
r?'375  '?'  L'g'  $<"*<*  L  (Katerine)  932.  I  dout  bat  sum 

Si-/  ?  B  "jW  A  °Ure  ?oddis  Priwit  >*•  '381  WYCUF 
£ro/.  i.  3  Pride  and  couetise  of  clerkis..  priueth  hem  fro 

J2  ny,  X?d,'rstond>"18  of  holy  writ.  1387  TREVISA  //,></.•« 
.oils)  VII  335  pe  pope .. restored  his  felowes  bisshoppes 

rosses  and  rynges  bat  were  to  forehonde  i-nreved  [v.  r. 
ypnued,  L.  prwatos].  £1400  Afal.  Loll.  14  Nor  be  kirk 
may  not  lustli  pnue  be  comyning  of  cristun  men,  nor  taking 
31  ]K  sacraments.  1619  N.  CARPENTER  Achitnphcl  \\.  (1640) 
95  Some  mchanted  Relicke  to  prive  him  safe  from  danger 

Hence  t  Pri-ving  vbl.  si.,  depriving,  privation. 

c  ,380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (;88o)  267  AssentvngeTo  hem.  .summe 

or  drede  of  curs,  prmynge  of  beneficis  &  sclaundre  & 
P"  w"i.ynge  &  brenny"ge.  c  I4»  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die 
35  What  may  profyte  the  lore  of  dyynge,  Syn  deeth  noon 
hauynge  is  but  a  pryuynge?  ,7,440  Promf.  Parv.  4,4/2 
Privynge,  frivacio.  <ri4«o  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  iS, 
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2.  In  southern  U.  S.  =  Swamp  privet  •  see  * 

"890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

3.  With    distinctive    prefix,    applied    to    other 
species  of  Ligustrum  ;  also,  to  other  shrubs,  chiefly 
evergreens,  in  some  respect  resembling  the  true 
Pnvet ;  as  Barren  privet,  Rhamnus  Alaternus,  an 
evergreen  shrub  of  S.  Europe ;  California,  Japan 

r  Japanese  privet,  Ligustrum  japonicum; 
Egyptian  privet,  the  HENNA  of  the  East,  bearing 
panicles  of  small  white  sweet-scented  flowers  • 
Evergreen  privet,  any  evergreen  species  of  the 
genus  Rhamnus;  Mook  privet,  the  evergreen 
genus  PHILLYBEA,  N.  O.  Oleaeae;  Jasmine  Box; 
Swamp  privet,  Adelia  (Forestiera)  acuminata, 
IN.  U.  Uleacese,  a  small  evergreen  tree  of  the  southern 
United  States,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Common 
rnvet,  and  closely  resembling  it  in  general 
appearance. 

,1JS//S.?A"DE  "Sf?  "'i  "£  1M9  Of  mocke  Wnet 

,  fnillyrea  angusti/oha.  ,6,1  COTGR.  Alatcrnt  fruitlessc 
or  barren  Priuet.  ,619  PARKINSON  Paradisus  60?  Alaternus 
Ihe  euer  greene  Priuet.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4; is.  v  Then 
is  also  a  sort  called  Mock-fHvet,  in  Latin  PhifyZl.  ,,fc 
,a«E?/ ntr°d-KB;'-  APP-  3*4.  Evergreen  Priveti  Rhamnus. 
«  Jreas.  But.  928/2  Privet,  Barren,  Rhamnus  Ala. 
!b  P*'  ~'  tgyp"a"'  Laiasonia  alba.  Ibid.  665/2  Henna  is 

Privet rSla«ii?a?lZ;  ''?r  . ?g,!and  "•  '*.  oflen  callcd  Egyptian 
rrivei.  ,000  Kef.  U.&.  Commissioner  Aerie.  (1860)  ,07 
»or  easy  propagation,  and  ample  foliage  of  shining  deep, 
green  color,  there  is  no  plant  superior  to  the  Japan  privet 
(Liguslrum  7afonicum}.  ,887  Nicholson's  Did.  Card 

PhlllVrPn          Tacmina    I'.....     \\ I.    P,:.,    ,  \g  nl 

ivet.    loo,  MOHR  Plant 
m  VI.) 
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Prive,  obs.  dial,  form  of  preve,  PROVE. 

Privet  J  (pri-vet).  Also  6-7  -ett(e,  7  -ate  ; 
ft.  6  privy,  -ie.  [Instanced  from  ifith  c. :  origin 
unknown;  cf.  the  synonyms  prim-print,  primp,  and 
prim.  See  Note  below.] 

/W  n  ^Shy  ^g166"  sh"ib,  Ligustrum  vulgare 
(P.  O.  OleactK),  a  native  of  Europe,  having  elliptic- 
lanceolate  smooth  dark-green  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  small  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  small  shining 
black  berries ;  much  used  for  garden  hedges 

i54«  ELVOT  Ligustrum.. this  tree  dothe  growe  in  watry 
places  as  wyllowes  and  salowes  do,  and  blarith  a  blac 

bus'he  I  11  'H  P"  -dderre  =  'hey  whiche  d^e  it  for  "he 
bushe  callyd  Priuet,  be  moche  deceyued.  i«8  TURNER 
Names  of  Herb* ,  Ejb,  Ugustrum  fs  called  «f.  englUhe 
C^iKTIi  ?r  ^"'l'  tllough  Elio"  mor<:  boldely8  han 
«rfiR  V  ,'  t  thC  ,contrary-  '??«  LVTE  Dodlens  v" 
xxv. 689  Prmet  isa  base  plante,  very  seldome  growinc  vcricht 
«634-S,BRERETON  Trav. (Chatham ^Soc.) 4S  cUoXmakes 

Th  feSj  n^  Prlu"-  I7*»  MASON  *»  Carrf.  m.  „! 
The  hardy  Thorn,  Holly,  or  (Tox,  Privet,  or  Pyracanth  .gli 
1  ENNVSON  Walking  to  Mail  48  A  skin  As  clean  and  whi£ 

flslT'  *Th"  ",fl°Wel3-      u«?59  W.  S.  COLEMAN   J^SSS 

about  3V!  clust<;r;=d  wh'«  lowers  of  the  Privet  appear 
about  midsummer,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

like  h?,?  TUSS™  /'<"?-,<'878>  33  Set  priuie  or  prim,  Set  boxe 
was^  a  Sn,  "l"1  '"  L?y-'  Yks-  (I902.>  '•  «3  The  3.  and  last 
Snayl  mount  [spiral  ascent),  rising  to  foure  circles  of 

JrVTtfhSS    edgeS'J  'f*3  BRETON  D«ff«Hk  *  Primroses 
rders  round  about,  are  set  with  priuie  sweete. 


4.attnb.  and  Comb.,  as  privet  berry,  blossom, 
bush,  flower,  hedge,  leaf;  privet-like,  -scented adjs.; 
t  privet-fly,  an  old  name  of  a  Plume-moth  Ptero- 
phorus;  privet  hawk  (-moth),  a  large  species  of 
Hawk-moth  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  privet  • 
to  privet- hawk  caterpillar. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  81/2  "Privet  Berries  grow  in 
bunches,  and  are  all  black.  ,870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I. 
.356  And  there  she  stood  apart,.. pale  as  'privet  blossom  is 
in  June.  ,650  T  BAYLY  Herba  Parietis  ,25  If  all  yonder 
regiments  were  but  so  many  'private  bushes.  ,57,!, 
Feuillerat  Revets  Q.  Eliz.  (,908)  ,65  Pinkes  and  'privet 
fflowers.  ,749  J.  MARTYN  tr.  yirg.,Duc.  n.  ,8  The  white 
privet  flowers  drop  on  the  ground  [orig.  albo. \liguSra 
cadunt\  ,753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S«ff.,  • Privet-fly,  in  natural 
history  the  name  of  a  species  of  fly  very  common  on  the 
shrub  from  whence  it  has  its  name.  It  is  called  the 
erinopterus.  ,8.6  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Enlomol.  III.  xxxi  266 
*P"ve'-hawkmoth  (SShinx  Lifustri).  ,859  W.S.  COLEMAN 
woodlands ^1802)  ,33  The  Privet,  .being  the  chief  food  of 
the  caterpillar  of  that  very  beautiful  insect  the  Privet  Hawk 
jRtTlJS  P"u!e  hedges  [see, /3].  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
siur.  i^eign  i.  508  As  green  as  any  privet-hedge  a  bird  M '  ' 
!jhoose  to  build  in.  ,83,  UamJIflta  Wks.  ,846  II 

tlv          pale-glimmering  'privet-scented  lane. 
Affote.  Privet  has  been  suggested  to  be  a  corruption  of 
frimet,  a  word ^erroneously  said  in  Prior's  Names  of  Plants 
to  occur  in  the  Crete  H trial  as  a  name  of  the  primrose  in" 
such  word  occurs  there.  Another  suggestion  is  tnat  privet tS 
fm'ic.zie  the  same  as  private, privy,  and  applie'd  to  this 
^irom  its  use  in  making  hedges  to  cut  offa  private  part 
no F^Vrf"'       co"c^'  dun|-h<=aPS,  etc.  i  but  of  this  tiere 
is  no  evidence.    Prwet  or  Pnvett  occurs  more  than  once 
as  a  place-name  in  Hampshire,  and  the  numePry/etesA 
app.  in  that  county,  is  found  in  the  O.E.  Chron.  -but  no  coi 
nexion  of  this  with  the  shrub  is  known.    Prcvet  also  occurs 
n»m  '3     *  C,eed'0w5ere. "  u  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper 
name:  1156  June  8/}«<ri«^Z>«</P.R.O.A.86^  Inonmibus 
mariscisqu,  pertinent  ad  villam  de  FarlingetonV  FarUngto^ 
Havant  Hants]excepto .  .parco et  exceplocooperto de  preue 
et  Crofta  que  fu,t  Sogen.le  Lung,  que  est  Icontra  riortara 
curie.    If  we  had  other  evidence  of  the  name  of  the  strub  in 
Mi.,  it  would  be  tempting  to  render  this  'covert  of  privet ' 
(as  is  done  m  Catai.  Anc.  Deeds  ,902,  IV.  338).] 

t  Privet 2.  Obs.  Also  6  provet.  [Corruption 
ofpryvet,  from  F.  (prouvctte,  in  ifith  c.  esprouvette, 
f.  i-t  esprouver  to  try,  search  out.]  A  surgical 
instrument  for  searching  a  wound ;  a  probe. 

•597  A.  M.  IT.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  bijb/2  The 
Provet,  or  soundinge  irone..we  sounde  the  depthe  of  the 
fistle  with  tlm  sounding  irone.  Ibid,  bivb/2  The  Privet 
or  Needle  to  rehgate  the  fistles.  Ibid.  6/2  The  bullet  may 
be  felt  with  the  privet  or  searchinge  iron. 

Privet,  obs.  form  of  PRIVATE. 

^J?"?^'    fad'  L  Pw'S"-"*-]    A  stepson. 

[,605-6  B.  JONSON  Masaue  Hymen  Wks.  (,6,6)  9,7  note, 
A  btep-mother  insulting  on  the  spoyles  of  her  twoPnuifni 
Bacchus  and  Hercules.)  1654  k  CODRINCTON  tr.  lusting 
xxxvi.  426  To  be  constituted  by  the  people  to  be  the  guardian 
of  Antiochus,  the  privign  of  Demetrius. 

Privilege  (pri-vfleds),  sb.    Forms:    a.    2-4 
privi-,    4  privy-,  pryve-,   prevylegie.     0   3- 
privilege  ;  also  4-5  pryve-,  4-6  prove-,  previ- 
prevy-,  privy-,  pryvi-,  pryvy-,  4-8  prive-    K 
preva-,  priva-,   pryva- ;   4  -liche,  -lag,  -leg, 
-legge,  4-5  -lage,  5-8  -ledge,  6  -lidge,  7  -ledg 
[In  farmpnmltgu  (only  ME.),  ad.  \~prtmtegi-um 
1  or  law  m  favour  of  or  against  an  individual  • 
later,  a  privilege,  prerogative,  f.  priv-us  private, 
peculiar  + /ex,  llgem  law;  in  form  privilege,  a.  F 
privilege, -lege ( 1 3th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L. privileeium  \ 
A.  Forms  :  a.  privilegie,  etc. 
a.  [70,  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  I.  ,56  Ic  Ealdhelm  brohte  to 
ne  Wessexena  kyncge  and  to  JEbetaede  Myrcena  kyncge 


PRIVILEOB. 

bas  frivilegla.}  a  1,54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1,37  (Laud  MS  1 
Martin  abbot.. for  to  Rome. .and  beg*,  th.,re  priuilegits 
<*  "3»7  •'"'•  Consist.  Courts  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  1 57  Ant 
suggen  he  hath  privilegie  proud  of  the  pope,  c  1380  WYCLIP 
See.  Wks.  I.  132  Crist  apperide  to  be«  holy  wommen,  fer  to 
graunt  a  pnvylegie  to  wommans  kynde.  Ibid.  II  281 
Dignities  and  pryvelegies  bat  ben  now  grauntid  bi  be  pope 

/3.  privilege,  etc. :  see  B. 

3.  Signification. 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  special  ordinance  having  refer- 
ence to  an  individual. 

'.^ai8/-'-"  Etng]'shj  in  K,om?n  '-"*  or  Hist.,  or  etymological.) 
,483  Cath.Angl.  292/1  A  Ptyvzlegt.  friurtrriu,,,  auai 
friualus  legem.  ,548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Priuilerinm  a  lawe 
concernyng  priuate  persons,  also  a  priualc  or  special!  lawe 
a  priuilege.  ,74,  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v  339  It  was  not 
properly  a  law,  but  what  they  called  a  privilege;  or  an 
act,  to  mfhct  penalties  on  a  particular  Citi*en  by  name,  with, 
out  any  previous  trial.  ,,99  MACKINTOSH  Stud.  Law  Nat. 
50  note,  PrnnUge,  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  means  the 
exemption  of  one  individual  from  the  operation  of  a  law 

A.  A  nght,  advantage,  or  immunity  granted  to 
or  enjoyed  by  a  person,  or  a  body  or  class  of 
persons,  beyond  the  common  advantages  of  others  • 
an  exemption  in  a  particular  case  from  certain 
burdens  or  liabilities. 

AfV-.V^ifo'S  fci?eAA'i  'f "  fl"t<m"  o/ Motion  in  Surtees 
Io  r,  '  ,.  d  aslt<;  t1*  P«valege  of  be  Bureaee 
,508  DuNBAi,  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  207  Tied  I  that  plesand 
prevelege  to  part  quhen  me  likit.  ,516  Filer.  Per/.  (, 
4>  To  suche  other  as  he  hath  graunted  suche  specval 
preuylege,  ,(^4  MILTON  Areof.  tArb.)  56  The  priviHge 
and  dignity  rf  Learning.  ,776  GIBBON  Decl.  «,  F.  xiv.  1 
407  Ihe  privileges  which  had  exalted  Italy  above  the  rank 
°Kr;jJt r^-VI,"ces'  wef.e  1°  lo"g«  regarded.  1844  WHITTIER 
K  u  rennac.  l  rol.  ,67  Pastures,  wood-lots,  mill-sites, 
Um  p"V1<:ges--*nd/PPurteMn«s.  1870  FROUDE 
if  i  monopoly  of  privileges  is  always  invidious. 

b.  In  extended  sense:  A  special  advantage  or 
benefit;  with  reference  to  divine  dispensations, 
natural  advantages,  gifts  of  fortune,  etc. 

V30//<''''''f <•''</.  23  P"s  feole  priuileges  scheaweS  ful 
^--iicn<  raccha  beon  be  meidnes  &  sundreS  ham  fram 
*•  ,.I.34p  Ayenb.  15  In  erbe  ne  ys  zuo  holi  man  bet 
inoje  narfithche  be-uly  alle  be  maneres  of  zenne.  .wyb-oute 
special  priuilege  of  grace,  c  ,380  [see  A.I.  ,754  SHMI  oc, 
D,sc.  I.  vm.  227  To  be  the  Children  of  God  ilThe  create^ 
privilege  under  the  Gosj,el.  ,781  GIBBON  Decl.  f,  P.  xxvii. 
HI.  3,  Ihe  privileges  of  Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual,  were  confined  to  the  true  believers.  ,849  MACAULAY 
Hist.Eng.  vi.  II.  69  To  sit  near  him  at  the  theatre,  and  to 
nis  criticisms  on  a  new  play,  was  regarded  as  a  privi- 
lege  ,86a  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xix.37o  All  thegreater 
laimed,  and  most  of  them  enjoyed,  the  privilege 


fc.  A  special  distinction ;  a  speciality.  Obs. 
Jk9  i  • u  K  Saint.'  xxii-  (Laurentius)  790  Ymang  al 
otheris  ak  hadlie  specialis  prewylege  thre.  ^398  TREVISA 
Slj  •'  7f£  j  ^'.IXt  xxxi«  (Bodl.  MS.),  The  preuyleees  of 
Ku  i  u  Fnday)  were  ofTringe  of  criste,  spoillinge  of 
tJord'a^I)  hab  ouercomXnSe  of  de>=-  /*«*  xill.  ix.JHs  O'uer 

of  rijt  beleued  men  fro  be  contrey  of  mysbileued  men  for 
he  departeb  Jewry  and  Arabia. 

td.   An   advantage  yielded,  superiority,   pre- 
eminence. Obs. 


.         . 

Ou't^'re^P  '  ?&  ^'  "'•  '•  "''J  WOU'd  ««  h«  h«« 
out,  ere  the  Priest  Should  euer  get  that  priuiledge  of  me. 

e.  See  WATEB  PBIVILEGB. 
3.  A  privileged  position ;  the  possession  of  an 
advantage  over  others  or  another 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  ,52  Largesse  it  is,  whos  privi- 
lgCI     ^  ma'  n°,"  Av?rice  abrc<«e.    c  ,400  Destr.  P7V^ 
tM^-/ev/PUVh<l"n  fr°m  Pfillela8«  &  h»  Place  toke\ 
c  1450    Pistill  of  i,usan  33  (Ingilby    MS.)  Prestes   hve 
of  nriuylage  were  praysed  saune  pere.     i«6i  T    NORTO* 

verV'te  "" h  1V"  2'8  %  Abba"eS.  J&JK'  *™™°o 
very  boyes,  by  privilege,  that  is  to  say,  by  common  and 
vsuall  custome.  c  ,586  C'TESS  PSMBROKE  A.  LX  ™x°x  « 
From  thisnecessity  [death]..  No  privilege  exemptes  164^ 
COWLEV  Mistr  Bathing  in  Kwir  v,  As  fn  the  Ocean'  ThoJ 
No  pnviledge  dost  know  Above  th'  impurest  streams  th« 
thither  flow.  I7S4  RICHARDSON  Crandison  IV.  xx  iwA 

hSnkW!l0htWantLt°aSSU™<:  airs  of  Privilege,  and  thinks  be 
has  a  right  to  be  impertinent.  1861  MILL  Vtilit  iii  4| 
Inequaliues  of  legal  privilege  between  individuals  or  classeV 

4.  The  special  right  or  immunity  attaching  to 
some  office,  rank,  or  station ;  prerogative. 

The  privilege,  the  royal  prerogative.  Prwilcrt  cfclern 
=l*"e/it  o/ clergy:  see  CLERGY  6.  Privilege  cf  Parliament 
the  immunities  enjoyed  by  either  house  ofparliament  "/bv' 
individual  membep,  as  such  ;  as  freedom  of1pSch™«Som 
from  arrest  in  civil  matters,  the  ower  of  committing  persons 


Kit,  "S  Al"-r:.^-  I6°li>  onliche  stude  he  bi^et  beos  breo 
beaten,  priu.lege   of  prechur,    merit    of  niartirdom;    & 
:idenes  mede.    a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xix.  6  pat  is  be 
s{?  %$K  ««"?•     »3SX>  GOWKR  Con/.  I.  7  The 
-  ilege  of  regahe  Was  sauf.    c  ,450  Godstow  Keg.  29  All 
these  yftys  kynge  Stephyn  by  the  priuilege  of  K^s  regal 
power  hate  strenghyd  &  confermid.    ,5,3  MORE  Rich.  Ill, 
Wks.  49/,  Mucheofthismischiefe..rayg£te  bee  amended, 
with  greate  thank  of  god  and  no  breache  of  the  priueledge. 
B  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xiv.  561  In  all  other  cases,  .toe 
prisoner  may  enjoy  the  priuiledge  of  Clergie.     ,641  Pro. 
testation  o/Parlt.  3  &  4  May  (Long  Parliament),  I  A.  B. 
op.. promise,  vow,  and  protest,  to  maintain  and  defend.. 
the  power  and  privileges  of  Parliament.    ,641  in  Whitclocke 


, 

vilege.  1641  n  arenon  st.  e.  IV.  §  157  In  Si 
[the  King's)  passage  through  the  city,  the  rude  people., 
crying  out,  'Privilege  of  parliament,  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment '.  1641  LAUD  Diary  4  Jan.,  His  Majesty  went  into  the 


PEIVILEGE. 


1392 


in«cu,dfobreach  of  privilege.  .840  ICHARDSON 
Diet  Suppl.  s.v.,  Privilege  is  in  common  speech  applied 
in  contradistinction  to  Prerogative^  As  the  Privileges  of 


n  conrais  ^ 

he  Commons,  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown.    1863  H.  Cox 
Instil,  i.  ix.  204  A  peer  is,  by  the  privilege  of  peerage,  always 


entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament.  fig.  1840  LONGF, 
Sp  Slud.  i.  i,  Lara..  .1  think  the  girl  extremely  beautiful. 
Dm  C.  Almost  beyond  the  privilege  of  woman  1 

b.  Bill  of  privilege,  a  petition  of  a  peer  demand- 
ing to  be  tried  by  his  peers.  Writ  of  privilege, 
a  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged  person  from  custody 
when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit. 

1453  Cal.  AM.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  277  Gyff  any  men 
within  the  seid  cittie  will  sywe  eny  wryttis  of  privelage. 
1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.  v.  Writ,  A  writ  of  priuiledge  is  that 
which  a  priuiledged  person  bringeth  to  the  court,  for  his 


and  if  he  be,  he  may  remove  it  by  writ  of  privilege.  1763 
CHURCHILL  /4«M«ri49  Who  would  a  bill  of  privilege  prefer, 
And  treat  a  Poet,  like  a  Creditor. 

6.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  special  ordinance  issued  by  the 
pope,  granting  exemption  in  the  case  of  all  such 
acts  as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  obtained ;  cf.  DISPENSATION  8. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  467  [The  friars]  purchase))  hem  pryuy- 
lege  of  popes  at  Rome,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  12  J?ei  bat  per- 
suen  for  indulgencs,  exempcouns,  &  priueylegs,  sey  how  bei 
geyt  nowt  wit>  out  Dying,  c  1425  Eng.  Cony.  Irel.  90  The 
forme  of  thay  preuyleges,  as  thay  wer  endyted  yn  the  Court 
of  Rome  a  latyne,  ne  myght  I  nat  comly  setten  yn  Eng- 
lyshe.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  private  enactment,  grant- 
ing  some  special  benefit  or  favour,  against  or  outside  the 
law. . .  A  privilege  may  be  granted  by  word  of  mouth  as 
well  as  by  deed. 
b.  transf.  A  licence,  permission. 

1715  POPE  Iliad  i.  385  Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from 
Heaven  ? 

6.  A  grant  to  an  individual,  corporation,  com- 
munity, or  place,  of  special  rights  or  immunities, 
sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  right ; 
a  franchise,  monopoly,  patent;  -^  spec,  the  sole 
right  of  printing  or  publishing  a  book  or  the  like 
(formerly  often  signified  by  the  Latin  phr.  Cunt 
privilegio  imprimendi  soluni). 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  45  (MS.  a)  Belinus  be 
kyng  . .  made  foure  hije  kyng  weies  i-priueleged  wib  al 

Srivilege.  1530  Royal  Priv.  in  Palsgr.  10  The  Kynges 
races  Pryvilege.  Here  foloweth  the  copy  of  the  Kynges 
Graces  pryvilege,  graunted  unto  the  authour  for  the  space 
of  sevyn  yeres. ..Our  favorable  letters  of  privilege.  1540 
COVERDALC  Con/at.  Standish  To  Rdr.d547)  a  ij  b,  The  shame 
is  it  of  all  Englande,  that  vnder  his  [the  king's]  priuilege 
anye  erroneous,  contentious,  or  slaunderous  boke  or  papyre 
sholde  be  prynted.  1579  Expos.  Terms  Law  161/1  Priui- 
ledges  are  lyberties  and  fraunchises  graunted  to  an  Office, 
place,  towne,  or  mannour,  by  the  Queenes  great  charter, 
letters  patentes,  or  acte  of  Parliament.  1592  NASHE  P.  Peni- 
lesse  19  b.  The  Printer . .  wer  best  to  get  a  priuiledge  betimes, 
Adimprimendum  soluitt.  1598  in  D'lsraeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1866) 
331/1  Oftheantiquitie.etimologie,  and  priviledges  of  parishes 
in  Englande.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.  v.,  A  personall 
priuiledge  is  that,  which  is  graunted  to  any  person,  either 
against,  or  beside  the  course  of  the  common  law : . .  A  priui- 
ledge reall  is  that,  which  is  graunted  to  a  place,  as  to  the  Vni- 
uersities,  that  none  of  either  may  be  called  to  Westm.  hall, 
vpon  any  contract  made  within  their  owne  precincts.  1685 
PETTY  Last  Will  in  Tracts  (1769)  p.  vii.  The  copper-plates 
for  the  maps  of  Ireland  with  the  king's  privilege,  which  I 
rate  at  tool,  per  ann.  1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore 
Throat  116  The  French  Book  was  also  published  by  Privi- 
lege of  the  King  of  France.  1890  FISKE  Civ.  Govt.  U.  S. 
vi.  150  The  charter  of  Maryland  conferred  upon  Lord  Balti- 
more the  most  extensive  privileges  ever  bestowed  by  the 
British  crown  upon  any  subject. 

b.  A  document  or  deed  by  which  this  is  granted. 
1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  I.  v.  467  In  the  famous  privilege 
of  Austria  granted  by  Frederic  1  in  1156. 
1 7.  The  right  of  affording  security  from  arrest, 
attached  to  certain  places ;  the  right  of  asylum  or 
sanctuary.  OPS. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  247  pis  is  he  bat  aaf 
prmeliche  and  fredom  [orig.  immunhate  insignivit\  to 
temples.  1485  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  291/2  He  was  faine..to 
take  tuition  and  pnvilledge  of  the  Seinctuarie  of  Glouc'. 
1513  MORE  Rich.  ///,  Wfcs.  46/1  It  would  bee.. to  the., 
hyghe  dyspleasure  of  Godde,  yf  the  priueledge  of  that  holye 
place  should  nowe  bee  broken.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in. 
i.  41  God  forbid  We  should  infringe  the  holy  Priuiledge  Of 
blessed  Sanctuarie.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  Table,  The  privi- 
ledge  of  a  great  river,  called  Lempa,  dividing  the  Countrey 
of  St.  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  (Cf.  PRIVILEGED  ppl.  a.  c.) 
1683  Brit.  Spec.  24  That  the  Wayes  leading  to  the  Temples, 
and  the  Roads  of  Great  Cities,  should  have  like  Priviledges. 
8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  privilege  debate  (sense 
4  above),  leave  (LEAVE  sb.  i  e),  paper  (PAPER  sb. 
7  d),  -pass  (PASS  rf.2  8d),  system,  ticket;  f  privi- 
lege book,  a  book  issued  with  the  royal  privilege ; 
privilege  cab,  a  cab  admitted  to  stand  for  hire  in 


some  private  place  (esp.  a  railway  station)  from 
which  other  cabs  are  excluded. 

1607  in  Plomer  Abstr.  Wills  Eiig.  Printers  (1903)  42  The 
•priv'ledge  books  quiers  and  bindings  at  the  price  1  paid 
for  them.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Aug.  4/3  All  are  agreed., 
that  the  *privilege-cab  system  ought  to  be  abolished.  1896 
Daily  News  22  Dec.  7/3  Many  of  the  "privilege  cabdnvers 


practice  cannot  occupy  a  seat  in  the  House.    190^  Ibid. 


1897  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Feb.  5/3  The  *prmlege  ticket  system, 
by  which  the  employe's  of  every  railway  company  were 
enabled  to  travel  over  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  or  at  any 
rate  over  all  the  leading  lines,  at .  .one-half  of  a  single  third- 
class  fare  for  the  double  journey. 

Privilege  (pri-viled^),  v.  [ad.  F.  priviligier 
(i  jth  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  me&.l..  privilegi-are  (i  1 90-3 
in  Hoveden),  i.priviligium:  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  invest  with  a  privilege  or  privileges ; 
to  grant  a  particular  right  or  immunity  to;  to 
benefit  or  favour  specially;  to  invest  (a  thing) 
with  special  honourable  distinctions. 

[a  1193  in  Roger  of  Hoveden' i  Chron.  (Rolls)  III.  74 
Summus  pontitex  privilegiavit  Hugonem  Dunelmensem 
episcopum.]  13..  [see  PRIVILEGING  below],  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  r  965  Certes  it  [the  pater  noster]  is  priuyleged  of 
thre  thynges  in  his  dignytee,  for  -which  it  is  moore  digne 
than  any  oother  preyere.  1387  [see  PRIVILEGE  sb.  61.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  292/1  To  Privalege  (A.  frynelege1,friuilefiart. 
1547  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  78  Oure  Soverane  Lady 
privelegfs  and  grantis  to  thaim  that  thai  may  enter  within 
thre  termes.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612) 


worst  of  sinners  with  the  first  offer  of  mercy.  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  IV.  ii.  22  The  law  of  England  does  in  some 
cases  privilege  an  infant,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as  to 
common  misdemesnors.  1795  SOUTHEV  Joan  of  Arc  vi.  240 
Let  this  woman  who  believes  her  name  May  privilege  her 
herald,  see  the  fire  Consume  him.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
16  May  2/1  They  are  certainly  privileged  institutions,  and 
if  the  country  wants  universities  at  all  it  must  'privilege  ' 
them.  1896  Daily  Nevis  24  Sept  7/5  (heading)  Privileged 
cabs,  ibid..  We  do  not  privilege  any  vehicle  unless  it  is 
a  good  one  and  the  driver  a  steady  and  respectable  man. 

•fb.  refl.  To  avail  oneself  of  a  privilege  (in 
quot.,  to  take  sanctuary).  Obs.  rare. 

1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  396  He  allured  out 
of  Sanctuarie  his  fiue  Neeces  . .  who  with  the  Queene- 
Mother,  .had  of  long  time  priuiledged  themselues  there. 

2.  To  authorize,  license  (what  is  otherwise  for- 
bidden or  wrong)  ;  to  justify,  excuse. 

1592  DANIEL  Compl.  Rosamond  ci,  Kings  cannot  privilege 
what  God  forbade.  1605  Lond.  Prodigali.  \,  His  youth  may 
priuiledge  his  wantonnesse.  a  1668  DAVENANT  Newsfr.  Pli. 
mouth  iv.  i,  This  Priviledges  cowardize,  to  wrong  true  valour. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  ii.  26  The  law  of  England . . 
will  not  suffer  any  man  thus  to  privilege  one  crime  by  another 
[i.  e.  by  pleading  drunkenness], 

3.  To  give  (a  person,  etc.)  special  freedom  or 
immunity  from  some  liability  or  burden  to  which 
others  are  subject ;  to  exempt. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  255  b,  He  was  exempted.,  or 
priuileged  from  bearyng  almaner  offices  of  charge.  1597-8 
BACON  Ess.,  Discourse  (Arb.)  16  Some  thinges  are  priuiledged 
from  iest.  a  1614  P.  LILIE  Two  Serm.  (1619)  34  Though 
women  be  priviledged  from  bearing  of  armes.  1718  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  (Ttess  Mar  10  Mar.,  She  repre- 
sented to  him ..  that  she  was  privileged  from  this  misfortune. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  431  Representatives  are  privi- 
leged from  arrests  or  mesne  process.  1848  WHARTON  Law 
Lex.  s.  v.,  Barristers  are  privileged  from  arrest  eundo, 
morando  et  redewido,  going  to,  coming  from,  and  abiding 
in  court ..:  so  clergymen  as  to  divine  service. 

Hence  Privileging  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Pri-vileger, 
one  who  grants  a  privilege  or  privileges. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  25044  (Cott.)  Cros  it  beres  o  mani  thing,  O 
cristen  men  be  priueleging.  1587  HARRISON  England  i.v\\. 
65/2  in  Holinslied,  King  Athelstane  is  taken  here  for  the 
chiefe  priuileger  of  the  towne. 

Privileged  (pri-viledjd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb. 
01  sb.  +  -ED.]  Invested  with  or  enjoying  certain 
privileges  or  immunities,  a.  Of  things. 

Privileged  altar,  in  R.  C.  Ch. :  see  quot.  1885.  Privi- 
leged communication,  in  Law,  (a)  a  communication 
which  a  witness  cannot  be  legally  compelled  to  divulge  ;  (b)  a 
communication  made  between  such  persons  and  in  such 
circumstances  that  it  is  not  actionable,  unless  made  with 
malice.  Privileged  cab:  see  PRIVILEGE  sb.  8.  Privi- 
leged debt,  a  debt  having  a  prior  claim  to  satisfaction. 
Privileged  deed,  in  Sc.  Law,  a  deed  which  is  valid  without 
witnesses'  signatures,  as  a  holograph  deed.  Privileged 
snare,  stock,  preference  stock :  cf.  quot.  1842  s.  v.  PRE- 
FERENCE 8.  Privileged  summons:  see  quot.  1838. 
Privileged  villeinage,  a  form  of  villeinage  in  which  the 
service  was  defined,  as  distinguished  from  pure  villeinage. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  Propr.  Rervm  XVH.  Ixxxvii. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  These  herbeswere  preuelegid,  bat  be  liknesse 
of  hem  were  worbi  to  be  set  in  tokenynge  and  figure  in  be 
crowne  and  mytoure  of  be  chef  preste.  1477  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
VI.  185/2  In  pryvat  and  privileged  places.  1588  Marprel. 
Epist.  (Arb.)  41  In  other  priuiledged  English  translations  it 
15'.  And  th<!y  tetc-l-  »59°  SWINBURNE  Testaments  24 b, 
Prrailegcd  testamentes  are  those,  which  are  enriched  with 
some  special!  freedome  or  benefit,  contrarie  to  the  common 
course  of  law.  Ibid.  25  Of  priuiledged  testamentes  there 


PRIVIMENT. 

are  three  sortes,.  .a  testament  made  by  a  Souldier,  a  testa- 
nnent  made  by  a  father  amongest  his  children,  and  a  testa- 
ment made  for  good  and  godly  vses.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Debt,  Privileged  Debt,  is  that  which  must  be 
satisfied  before  all  others ;  as,  the  king's  tax,  &c.  1838  W. 
BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Privileged  Debts  are  those  which 
humanity  has  rendered  preferable  on  the  funds  of  a  deceased 
person,  and  which  an  executor  may  pay  without  decree ;  as, 
i.  Sickbed  and  funeral  expenses.  . .  2.  Mournings  for  the 
widow  [etc.].  3.  A  year's  rent  of  the  house,  and  servants' 
wages  since  the  last  term.  Ibid.,  Privileged  Deeds.  A 
legal  deed  requires  certain  statutory  solemnities ;  but, 
from  this  rule,  exceptions  have  been  made  in  favour  of 
certain  deeds  and  writings  on  grounds  of  necessity  or 
expediency.  Ibid.,  Privileged  Summonses,  . .  a  class  of 
summonses  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  action, 
the  ordinary  inducige . .are  shortened.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES 
Syst.  Clin.  Mcd.  Introd.  Lect.  2  note,  The  Meath  Hospital 
became  for  several  years  a  privileged  hospital.  1884  St. 
''antes'  Gaz.  22  Aug.  7/2  Guaranteed,  privileged,  and  de- 
_enture  stocks  were  less  strong  than  of  late.  1885  Cath.  Diet., 
Privileged  altar,  (i)  An  altar.. by  visiting  which  certain 
indulgences  may  be  gained.  (2)  An  altar  at  which  Votive 
Masses  may  be  said  even  on  certain  feasts  which  are  doubles. 
.  .(3)  Altars  with  a  plenary  indulgence  for  one  soul  in  purga- 
tory attached  to  all  Masses  said  at  them  for  the  dead.  1896 
Privileged  cab  [see  PRIVILEGE  v.  i]. 
b.  Of  persons. 

1435  MISVN  Firt  of  Love  I.  xxiii.  50,  I  of  men  priuelegid 
speek,  for  loy  of  godis  lufe  in  to  gostly  songis  or  heuenly 
sound  behaldandly  for  to  be  takyn.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Ediv.  V  10  He  nether  is  nor  can  bee  a  sanctuarye  or 
priuileged  man.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  33  Where 
a  scholar  or  privileged  person  is  one  of  the  parties.  1833 
ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849)  I.  i.  0  16.  62  The  descendants  of 
the  freemen  in  one  age  become  the  privileged  order  in  the 
next.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  i.  78  He  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  except  by  a  privileged  few. 

0.  Having  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  attached  to 
it.  tObs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  108  A  priueledged  place  for  all 
fugitiues.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xxi.  184  This  River  is 
privileged  in  this  manner,  that  if  a  man  commit  any  hainous 
crime  or  murther  on  [either]  side,  .if  hee  can  flie  to  get  over 
this  River,  he  is  free  as  long  as  hee  liveth  on  the  other  side. 

t  Pri-vilegement.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  PRIVILEGE  v. 

+  -MENT.]  The  granting  of  (ecclesiastical)  privilege. 

CI470  HARDING  Chron.  CXLII.  x,  Thus  stode  this  lande. . 
Hole  enterdite  from  all  holy  sacramentes,  That  none  was 
done,  without  priuelegementes. 

t  Privile'giate,  ppl-  a.  and  si.  Obs.  rare. 
Also  7  -at.  tad-  med.L.  prtvilegidt-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  privilegidre :  see  PRIVILEGE  v.]  a.  ///.  a. 
Privileged,  b.  so.  A  privileged  person.  So 
f  Privile-glate  v.,  to  privilege. 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  229  The 
see  apostolic  of  Rome  . .  is  ever  in  such  matters  excepted 
and  privilegiated.  1640  BASTWICK  Lord  Bps.  vii.  F  iv  b,  As 
if  they  had  the  Spirit  of  Infallibility,  and  were.. the  onely 
Privilegiats  not  to  erre.  1638  MANTON  Exp.  Jude  3  Wks.  1871 
V.  95  None  have  a  special  and  privilegiate  call  from  heaven. 

T  Privile-glous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  privi- 
legi-um  PRIVILEGE  +  -ocs.]  Having  privilege  (in 
quot.,  of  sanctuary)  ;  privileged. 

1599  R.  LINCHE  Anc.  Fict.  Biv,  Whatsoeuer..had  fled  to 
these  priuelegious  places,  had  ben  freed  from  any  pursuing 

Privily  (pri'vili),  adv.  Now  arch,  or  literary. 
Forms  as  in  PRIVY  (also  4-6  priva-,  preva-,  5 
pryva-,  6  Sc.  preeve-,  Sc.  prefa-)  ;  with  3-4 
•liche,  4-5  -lioh  ;  4-5  north,  -lik,  -like ;  4-  -ly 
(4  -Ii,  -le,  4-6  -lie),  [f.  PRIVY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  privy  manner;  not  openly  or  publicly; 
secretly,  privately  ;  stealthily ;  craftily. 


preuili,  previly]  and  latt  hir  be.  13..  Rule  St.  Benetia 
PriuelUce  man  sal  amoneste  bam,  bat  lay  amende  baim. 
1:1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  388  His  brother  weepe  and 
wayled  pryuely  \v.rr.  pryuyly,  priuyly,  prively,  prmelyj. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xx.  737  Wold  ye  thus  preualy  morder 
a  man?  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ii.  5  Preuelich  he  went 
hym  from  the  kynges  court.  1526  TINDALE  "John  vn.  10 
Then  went  he  also  vppe  vnto  the  feast,  nott  openly:  but  as 
it  were  preuely  [WYCLIF  in  pryuei,  1611  in  secret].  153$ 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  179  ?it  prefalie  on  sow  tha 
wan  the  feild.  1539  BIBLE  (Gr.)  Matt.  i.  19  He  was  mynded 
preuely  to  departe  from  her  [TINDALE  to  put  her  awaye 
secretly,  1611  priuily].  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  45 
That  nothing  of  Luthers..be  taught  priuely  or  openly. 
1582  STANYHURST  jEueis  lit.  (Arb.)  72  This  Polydor.  .Free- 
uelye  by  Priamus . .  Too  king  Treicius  was  sent.  1688 
EVELYN  Mem.  2  Dec.,  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  greate 


left  it  privily  At  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

fb.  Closely,  so  as  to  conceal.     Obs.  rare-1. 

CI440  Alphabet  of  Tales  150  He  ..  putt  baim  in  small 
boystis,  &  selid  baim  privalie  &  gaff  baim ;  and  bai  tuke  baim. 

f  2.  In  a  private  station  or  rank.   Obs.  rare. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  139  Pan  be  kyng..?af 
his  doujter  to  a  symple  knyjt  bat  was  pnueleche  i-bore. 

t  Pri-viment,  adv.  Obs.  Also  3  privee-,  4 
prive-,  privie-,  6  pryvy-.  [ME.  priveement,  a. 
OF.priveement  (Rom.  type  *privatamente),  mod.F. 
priviment,  adv.  i.privt  PEIVY  o.]  =  PRIVILY  adv. 
I.  Priviment  enseint :  see  ENCEINTE  a. 


PRIVISANT. 

Ekor.  (Surtees)  VI.  247  Also  yf  dame  Marie,  my  wif,  be 
previmentincent.  1559  "  'ill of  G.  Taylard (Somerset  Ho.), 
Yf  my  wife  be  pryvyment  insenlid  w<  a  man  childe.  a  1615 
SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  34  A  man  hath  issue  a  daughter, 
and  leaueth  his  wife  priuiment  inseint. 

fPrivisant,  a.  06s.  rare-'.  Also  5  pryui- 
sant.  (Form  and  meaning  obscure :  perh.  erron.) 

c  1415  Eng.  Com],  Irel.  80  pe  crye  arose,  &  Reymond  (as 
man  that  euer  was  formost  redy)  went  aftyr,  with  one 
priuisant  [Raiul.  MS.  nryuisant]  man  an  hors  wyth  hym 
[Giraldus  satellite  quoaam  conritatus  equestrt\. 

Privit,  obs.  form  of  PRIVATE. 

f  Privitate.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  ad.  L.  type 
"privitatcm  :  see  next.]  =  next,  I  b. 

'549  Compl.  Scot.  xiii.  m  Cause  that  the  counsel  of 
ingland  gettis  sa  haisty  aduertessing  of  the  priuitate  that  is 
amang  the  lordis  of  Scotland. 

Privity  (pri-viti).  Now  chiefly  lechn.  (in 
Law,  etc.).  Forms:  3-5  privete,  -vite  (also 
4-6  pre-;  3-5  -vy-,  4-5  -ve-,  -va- ;  -tee);  5-7 
privitie,  6-  privity.  [ME.  privete,  -He,  a.  OF. 
privets',  primti  (a.  1 200  in  Godef.)  privacy,  a  secret, 
etc.,  ad.  L.  type  *primlas,  -diem,  abstr.  n.  f.  priv-us 
private,  peculiar :  see  -ITY.] 
fl.  A  thing  that  is  kept  hidden  or  secret,  a. 
A  divine  or  heavenly  mystery ;  a  secret  of  nature. 
The  book  of  primly  (privities),  the  Apocalypse.  Obs. 
a  lug  Ancr.  R.  154,  I  boSe  me  ivint  fet  God  his  derne 
runes,  &  his  heouenliche  priuitez  scheawede  his  leoue  freond. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  33103  Als  sais  be  bole  in  priuete  [v.  r.  of 
priuate],  pat  to  sant  lohn  was  scaud  to  se.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
ins.  (1880)  309  Jon  euaungelist  spak . .  in  his  book  of 
priuetees.  1381  —  Matt.  xiii.  n  To  jou  it  is  jouen  for  to 
knowe  the  mysterie,  or  priuyte.  of  the  kyngdam  of 
heuenes.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  61  In  spirit  he 
was  rauischt  intill  heuen,  whare  he  sawe  heuenly  priuete/. 
1470  Bk.  Quintess.  5  pis  is  a  passyng  souereyn  priuytee. 

f  b.  A  secret  matter,  design,  purpose,  or  plan ; 
a  secret.  Obs. 

01300  Cursor  M.  7228  (Cott.)  pe  wijf ..  For  noiber  for 
luue,  dredes,  ne  au,  Dos  man  his  priuetes  to  scau.  1375 
HARBOUR  Brace  x.  161  [He)  schew  till  sum  his  preuate. 
1381  WVCLIF  Prov.  xx.  19  To  hym  that  openeth  priuetes, 
and  golh  gilendeli,  and  sprcdeth  abrod  his  lippis.  1558 
in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  8  marg.,  A  Privitie  to 
be  amongest  the  officers.  1567  GOLDING  OvUl  Met.  vn. 
157  O  trustie  time  of  night  Most  faithfull  unto  privities. 
1615  K.  LoxGtr.£arclaysArge>iis268,l  ..did  willingly  scorn 
the  danger  which  that  hope  and  privity  might  afford. 

to.  One's  private  thought  or  counsel;  private 
business ;  personal  affairs.  Obs. 

ciioo  £.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  22/116  When  he  him  schewede 
bere  so  muche  of  his  priuyte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2738  (Cott.) 
Fra  be  wil  i  noght  helle  mi  priuete.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v. 
572  The  king..richt  towart  thair  cowert  gais  ..For  till  do 
that  his  preuate.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
166  He  is  a  fooje,  whiche  to  every  wight  Tellithe  his  coun- 
sait  and  his  privitd.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ix.  19  Yet 
neither  shewed  to  other  their  hearts  privity. 
1 2.  The  condition  of  being  private ;  privacy, 
seclusion,  retirement ;  concealment,  secrecy  ;  chiefly 
in  phr.  in  privity,  in  privacy,  in  private.  Obs. 

ai»S  Ancr.  R.  146  Rint  hand  is  god  were  &  bosum  is 
priuite.  Ibid.  152  Niht, ich  cleopie  pnuite.  citytS.Eng. 
Leg.  I.  65/409  Ase  Moyses  opon  synay  was  bi  olde  dawe 
Fourti  dai;es  in  priuete.  01300  Cursor  M.  16271  (Cott) 
Noght  ats  in  priueti  [•;:  rr.  priuite,  priuete,  previte]  i  sai, 
Hot  in  yur  aller  sight,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  69  He 
wald  speke  with  me  in  priuetee  betwene  vs  twa.  15*8  ROY 
Rede  me  n.  (Arb.)  101  Happely  they  do  it  in  prevete. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Oxford.  (1662)  u.  338  Being 
ambitious  of  Privity  and  Concealment. 

t3.  Private  or  secret  fellowship;  intimacy, 
familiarity.  Obs. 

a  1140  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  185  Ich  nabbe  no  mong, 
ne  felawscipe,  ne  priuete,  wib  be  world.  1390  GOWER  Con/. 
III.  289  The  question.. toucheth  al  the  privete  Betwenthm 
oghne  child  and  thee.  a  1450  Knt.  tie  la  Tour  (1906)  119 
And  bare  hem  more  fauour  and  priuete  thanne  vnto  her 
owne  frendes.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  fy  V.  37  The  pryuete 
and  proiiies.se  that  he  had  wyth  vyenne. 

4.  The  private  parts.     Chiefly  in  //.    Now  rare. 
f  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paul)  712  Ay  as  men  war  hyr 

scherand  pat  prewetes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  724 
His  Mantel  ouer  hise  hypes  caste  he  For  no  man  sholde 
seen  his  priuetee.  1:1450  Cm.  Myst.  ii.  (Shaks.  Sot)  27 
Oure  pore  prevytes  ffor  to  hede,  Summe  ffygge-levys  fayn 
wolde  I  fyndc.  1555  W.  WATREHAN  Fardte  Facions  I.  ly. 
4i_  The  mpste  part  of  them.,  go  naked;  couering  their 

Kiuities  with  shiepes  tayles.  1713  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
'.  217  One  Hand  she  holds  up.  namely  y*  right  one,  the  left 
upon  her  Privities.  1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II. 
403  The  inflammations  that  are  stated  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  privities.  trans/.  1604'!'.  M.  Black  Bk.  mMiddleton's 
Wks,  (Bullen)  VIII.  24  The  bare  privities  of  the  stone-walls 
were  hid  with  two  pieces  of  painted  cloth. 

5.  The  fact  of  being  privy  to  something  ;  partici- 
pation in  the  knowledge  of  something  private  or 
secret,  usually  implying  concurrence  or  consent; 
private  knowledge  or  cognizance. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  103  And  by  the  Empe- 
rours  priuitie,  moue  a  reconciliation  &  to  treate  with  hym  of 
fyuethynges.     1587  FLEMING  Conttt.  Holinshedlll.  1374/1    ' 
He  vnderstood  matters  were  determined  in  France  without    ' 
his  priuitie.     a  1693   LD.   DELAMER  Whs.  (1694)  75  That 
which  makes  a  Man  guilty  of  Treason  or  any  other  Crime 
is  his  Privity  or  Consent  to  it.     1790  PALF.Y  Horae  Paul,  i.  2 
Without  any  direct  privity  or   communication   with  each 
other.     1850  MERIVALIC  Rom.  Emfi,  (1865)  1.  iii.  113  Antonius    ; 
was  suspected   of  privity  to  their   designs.      1877    T.   D. 
WOOLSEY  Pol.  Science  §  114.  I.  358  Merc  privity.. without 
active  concurrence  in  some  offences  is  a  crime. 
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6.  Law.   Any  relation  between  two  parties  re- 
cognized  by  law,  e.g.  that  of  blood,  covenant, 
tenure,  lease,  service,  etc. ;  mutual  interest  in  any 
transaction  or  thing. 

'S»3  FITZHERB.  Sun.  25  Bytwene  the  lorde  and  hym  that 
dyed  there  was  no  maner  of  priuyte  of  bargayn  or  couy- 
naunt.  1531  Dial,  m  Laws  Eng.  n.  xlix.  (1638)  154 
Though  the  Law  for  the  privity  of  blood  that  is  between 
them  suffer  him  to  have  a  disadvantage.  1544  tr.  Little- 
ton's Tenures  (1574)  106  The  release  shalbe  voide,  for  this 
that  there  no  priutty  was  betwene  me  &  the  tenant  for  terme 
of  yeres.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.  v.,  If  there  be  a  Lord 
and  Tenant,  and  the  Tenant  holds  of  the  Lord  by  certain 
services,  there  is  a  privity  between  them  in  respect  of  the 
tenure.  1766  BLACKSTONB  Comm.  II.  xx.  325  In  both  these 
cases  there  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  relessor 
and  relessee.  1818  CRUISE  Digest '(ed.  2)  V.  185  The  privity 
must  be  both  in  blood  and  estate,  for  privity  in  blood  only 
will  not  be  sufficient  [to  make  a  fine  bar  an  estate  tail). 
1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  407  Between  him  [the 
lessor]  and  the  underlessee,  no  privity  is  said  to  exist. 

7.  Comb.,  as  t  privity- walk,  a  private  walk. 
1600  Look  About  YOH  xxviii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  471 

My  lady  gentlewoman  is  even  here  in  her  privity-walk. 
Privy  (pri-vi),  a.,  sb.  (adv.)  arch,  or  tcchn.  (in 
Law,  etc.).  Forms :  3-  pri-,  4-6  pry-,  pro- ; 
3-6  (7)  -ve  (4  Sc.  -we)  ;  4  -vei,  -veie,  4-5  -vee, 
-vay  (5  Sc.  -way),  4-6  -vey,  -veye  (5  -veyje, 
5c.  -wey),  5-7  -vie;  4-  privy  (4  previ,  4-6 
pry-,  prevy;  5  Sc.  prewy,  5-6  preva;  6  pri-, 
pre-,  pryvye  ;  7  privi).  [ME.  prive,  privy,  etc., 
a.  F./>r»W(i2th  c.  in  Littr?)  private,  tame  ;  assb. 
in  OF.  a  familiar  friend,  a  private  place:— L. 
privdtus  :  see  PRIVATE,  a  later  doublet  of  the  same 
word,  directly  from  L. ;  but  in  sense-development 
the  two  words  do  not  run  parallel.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  fl-  That  is  of  one's  own  private  circle  or 

companionship  ;  intimate,  familiar  ;  =  PRIVATE  a. 

10.     In  later  quots.  with  admixture  of  sense  4.  Obs. 

a  11*5  Ancr.  R.  168  Hwui  50  habbecS  bene  world  ivlowen 
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pryue.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allif.  P.  B.  1748  'As  to'  be  prynce 
pryuyest  preued  be  brydde.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  227 
Sum  of  his  preue  men.  1450  Imfeachm.  Dk.  Suffolk  vi. 
(Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  179/1),  The  seid  Duke.  .seid..  that  he 
..coude  remove  fro  the  seid  Frenssh  Kyng  the  pryvyest 
man  of  his  Counseill,  yf  he  wold.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  «fr  V".  4 
Hyr  damoysel  and  prevy  felowe.  IJ3S  CRANMER  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  66  Servant  unto  the  Cardinal!..  & 
more  privy  with  him  of  all  Secrets  than  any  other  about  him. 
1644  MILTON  '•fdgni.  Bucer  xxxvii.  Wks.  1851  IV.  327  If 
she  be  privie  with  those  that  plot  against  the  State,  a  1645 
FEATLY  in  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.,  Jewel(\Mrf>  I.  358  Zuinglius, 
Peter  Martyr,.  .Lavater,  Gesner,  and  other  privy  pastors  of 
the  Reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas. 

t  b.  Of  an  animal  :  Familiar  with  man  ;  domes- 
ticated, tame.  Obs.  rare. 

1340  Ayenb.  230  pe  priue  cat  bezengb  ofte  his  scin.  c  1410 
Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vi,  Nor  neuer  shall  he  be 
so  pryue..  but  he  shall  loke  hider  and  beder  forto  looke  if 
he  may  doo  any  harme.  1411  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv. 
Priv.  212  Pryue  and  tame  as  a  culuere. 
to.  Sexually  intimate.  Obs.  rare—  *. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5964  So  dyvers  and  so  many  ther  be 
That  with  my  modir  [VenusJ  have  be  privee. 

1  2.  Of  or  pertaining  exclusively  to  a  particular 
person  or  persons  ;  one's  own  ;  —  PRIVATE  a.  5  ;  of 
an  attendant,  etc.,  personal.  Obs.  exc.  in  PRIVY 

CHAMBER,  COUNCIL,  COUNSELLOR,  SEAL. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10432  Sco  had  a  maiden  hight  vtaine, 
pat  was  hir  priue  (p.r.  preue]  chambur-laine.  c  1305  St. 
Dunstandoin  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  36  Seint  Dunstan  .  .  nolde  bi 
his  wille  no  tyme  idel  beo  A  prmei  smybbe  bi  his  celle  he 
ean  him  biseo.  13..  K.  Alls.  4497  (Bodl.  MS.)  Weleaway 
&  alias  For  Archelaus,  and  Salome,  And  for  his  ober  pryue 
meignee.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  274  Whan  he 
[Prester  John]  hath  no  werre,  but  rideth  with  a  pryuy  meynee. 


. 

1558-9  Act  \  Eliz.  c.  2  (Act  of  Uniformity)  Either  in  Com- 
mon Churches  or  pryvye  Chappelles  or  Oratories.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  in.  x.  oo  Ordained  for  the 
priuy  kitchin  of  the  great  Lord,  &  the  other  for  the  common 
sort.  1647  LILLY  Car.  Astro/,  cxv.  s_6i  Neither  very  much 
augmenting  his  prive  fortune,  or.  .  diminishing  hisPatrimony. 
1670  L.  STUCLEY  Gospel-Glass  x.  86  We  would  count  it  a 
favour,  if  a  Prince  would  give  us  a  privy  Key,  to  come  to 
him  when  we  please.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixiii. 
(1737)  260  The  King,  .took  him  into  his  Privy.garden. 

t  b.  Peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  an  individual 
or  a  race.     Of  language  :  idiomatic.   Obs.  rare. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  32  The  vnder- 
standyng  of  Englishmen  woll  not  stretche  to  the  priuye 
termes  m  Frenche,  what  so  euer  wee  bosten  of  straunge 
langage.  Ibid.  u.  ix.  1.  33,  1  canne  it  not  otherwise  nempne, 
for  wanting  of  priuie  wordes.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  IV.  vii. 
128  What  art  their  Priests  did  use,  to  keep  up  the  breed, 
and  preserve  succession  of  Cattell  with  such  yvupio-nara 
or  privy  marks,  1  list  not  to  enquire. 

1  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  in  his  private 
or  personal  capacity  ;  not  public  or  official  ;  — 
PRIVATE  a.  6.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1.91  pey  goobto  priue  [1432- 
50  private]  offis  [orif.  officia  privata  adeunt]  and  to  comyn 
feestes,  but  bey  techib  besiliche  here  children  to  ride  and  to 
schete.  1450-1530  Myrr,  our  Ladye  328  Before  the  pre- 
face, the  preste  sayeth  preuy  prayers  by  hymselfe.  c  1531 
Du  WES  Introti.  Fr.  in  Pahgr.  1044  Her  Grace  beynge 
with  a  priuy  family  in  the  parke  of  Theukesbery.  1567  in 
Churckyatds  L  ki/'pes  (1817)  174  Her  previe  letters  written 


PRIVY. 

halelie  with  her  awn  hand,  and  sent  by  her  to  James,  earl 
Both  well. 

4.  Participating  in  the  knowledge  of  something 
secret  or  private ;  in  the  secret ;  privately  cognizant 
or  aware ;  intimately  acquainted  with  or  accessory 
to  some  secret  transaction;  •=  PRIVATE  a,  n. 
Const,  to,  ^of,  or  •)•  with  clause. 

1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  282  Which  art  prive  to  tho  doinges. 
c  14*0  Chron.  I'ilod.  1862  And  also  pat  preuey^e  of  hia 
consclle  bo  was.  1484  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  42  Ne  noon  ol 
theim  wer  nevere  prevey  to  ye  sealing  of  ye  forsaid  forged 
and  untrue  testimonial!.  1537  STARKEY  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  fxxxi.  194  Few  among  al  your  lovers 
and  friends,  which  are  privy  of  your  judgment.  1548  UDALL, 
etc.  Erasm  Par.  Pref.  18  Being  ferther  priuie  to  myne 
owne  vnwurthynes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  115 
The  Maior  makynge  his  frendes  priuie  what  he  would  doe. 
>S73  STOW  Ann.  (160;)  776  It  is  necessarie  to  consider  what 
persons  we  shall  first  make  priuy  of  this  politike  conclusion. 
1596  J.  SMYTH  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  94, 1  did.  .make 
her  Majestic  privy  to  the  whole  state  of  Spayne.  1787 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  154  Those  who  may  have  sup- 
posed me  privy  to  this  proposition,  a  i86«  BUCKLE  Civilii. 
(1869)  III.  iv.  211  The  clergy  believed  that  they  alone  were 
privy  to  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty. 

fb.  Possessing  esoteric  knowledge  of;  versed 
or  skilled  (in  some  subject).  Obs.  rare. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  88  To  this  science  (theology) 
ben  prive  The  clerkes  of  divinite.  1433  Rolls  of  Partt.  IV. 
449/2  Brocours  aliens,  yat  been  nowe  so  prive  and  expert 
of  merchandises. 

II.  6.  Withdrawn  from  public  sight,  know- 
ledge, or  use ;  kept  secret  or  concealed ;  hidden ; 
secluded,  arch.  a.  Of  material  things. 
_  c  1190  St.  Brendan  23  in  .S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  220  To  wende 
m-to  a  priue  stude  and  stille,  pare  he  mijte  beo  al  one  to 
a-serui  godes  wille.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16920  pai..grofe 
bairn  thre  [crosses]  for  cristen  men,  wit-in  a  priue  sted. 
138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  xiv.  3,  I  shal  jyuen  to  thee.. the  priue 
thingus  of  priuytees,  that  thou  wite.  c  1440  IpomyJon 
1855  In  at  a  preuy  posterne  gate,  By  night  she  stale.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xiv.  53, 1  wold  that  kynge  Ban  and 
kynge  Bors.  .were  put  in  a  wood  here  besyde  in  an  embusshe- 
ment_and  kepe  them  preuy.  1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
cxxxiii.  373  Go  thou  the  moost  preuyest  wayes  thou  canste 
{thou  knowest  all  the  preuy  wayes  of  the  countrey).  1526 
TINDALE  Luke  xi.  33  Noo  man  lighteth  a  candell  and 
putteth  it  in  a  preve  place.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  v. 
i.  128  Round  about  the  ditch  there  should  be  another  like 
vault  or  priuie  way.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  194 
He  goeth  to  stpole  in  some  priuie  place.  1719  D'URFKY 
Pills  IV.  140  The  Place  did  begin  to  grow  privy.  1855 
THACKERAY  Newcomes  xxxix,  A  poet  must  retire  to  privy 
places  and  meditate  his  rhymes  in  secret. 

Comb,  a  1593  MARLOWE  Ovid's  Eleg.  n.  xiv,  And  their  own 
privy.weapon'd  hands  destroy  them. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things.  (Often  opposed  to 
apert,  pert :  see  APERT  a.  i,  PERT  a.  I.) 

c  1300  Beke t  290  And  to  al  his  privei  consail  Seint  Thomas 
he  nom.  1340  HAUPOLE  I'r.  Const.  2410  Ne  swa  prive  es 
nathyng  bat  touches  man,  pat  sal  noght  be  knawen  ban. 
c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  209  What  so  euer. .  Is  spoken 
either  prevy  or  aperte.  (1400  Afol.  Loll.  33  Hauing  be 
priuey  witt  of  be  feib  in  a  pure  consciens.  c  1450  Merlin 
47,  I  knowe  alle  the  prevy  wordes  that  haue  ben  be-twene 
hem  two.  ijlm  Act  4  Hen.  K///,  c.  20  Preamble,  John 
Tayler  . .  having  pryve  knowlege  of  the  commyng  of  your 
seid  Beseecher.  1581  J.  BEU.  ffaddon's  Anna.  Osor. 
269  b,  Nor  ever  obliged  themselves  by  any  promise  privy 


igofanys 

like  tokens. 

6.  Acting  or  done  in  secret  or  by  stealth ;  secret, 
clandestine,  furtive,  surreptitious,  sly.  (Often  op- 
posed to  apert, pert :  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7234  Als  traitur  dern  and  priue  theif. 
Ibid.  11852  To  be  barnage  tit  he  sent,  To  mak  a  priue  parle- 
ment.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeih.  iv.  pr.  iii.  94  (Camfa.  Ms!)  Yif 
he  be  a  preuey  awaytor  I-hidd  and  reioyseth  hym  to  Rauysse 
by  whiles  bou  shaft  seyn  hym.  1433  Kolls  iff  Parlt.  IV. 
447/1  By  murdererys,  and  prive  roberyes.  1535  COVERDALE 
Ecclus.  v.  14  He  that  is  a  preuy  accuser  of  other  men,  shalbe 
hated  envyed  and  confounded.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Litany^  From  all  sedicion  and  priuye  conspiracie . . 
Good  lorde  dehuer  us.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SUidane's  Comm. 
169  The  Turke..by  priuie  esptall,  knewe  the  determination 
of  the  Senate  longe  before.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  if  M.  (1684) 
1 1.  4/1  A  certain  Image  of  the  Virgin  so  artificially  wrought, 
that  the  Friars  by  privy  gins  made  it  to  stir,  and  to  make 
gestures.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Enf.  Poesii  in.  xviii.  (Arb.) 
201  When  ye  giue  a  mocke  vnder  smooth  and  lowly  wordes 
. .  the  Greeks  call  it  (cfiarientistnus)  we  may  call  it  the  priuy 
nippe,  or  a  myld  and  appeasing  mockery.  1637  MILTON 
Lycidas  128  Besides  what  the  grim  Woolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace.  1864  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1636  Fallen 
by  war  Or  by  the  nets  and  knives  of  privy  death. 
t7.  Of  which  the  presence  or  existence  is  not 
known  or  not  recognized ;  that  is  not  outwardly 
evident ;  of  which  no  indication  is  visible ;  hidden. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edm.  IV  192  b,  Whether  it  wer  for 
a  priuie  sickenes,  or  an  open  impediment,.. this  mocion 
vanished.  1563  B.  GOOCE  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  83  To  shun 
The  priuy  lurkyng  hookes.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse (\r\>.) 
38  The  Marriner  is  more  indaungered  by  priuie  ^shelues, 
then  knowen  Rockes.  1654  TRAPP  Comm.  Pi.  xi.  a  The 
privie  armour  of  proof,  that  the  Saints  have  about  their 
breasts. 

III.  In  specific  collocations  with  sbs. 
8.  Privy  evil  (Falconry},  a  disease  of  the  hawk  : 
see  quot.      Privy  tithe,  the  'small'  or  vicarial 
tithe.      Privy  verdict,  a  verdict  given  to  the 
judge  out  of  court. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  238/1  (Diseases  in  Hawks) 
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PRIVY. 


EWSSKXKtt&fZ  g= 

;fecu"adr  fc  of  ^e^==^v|;  s'rrf  £ 
vTcarial  tilhes  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  227  b,  After  they  be 
agreed  'they  may,.  If  the  Court  be  risen,  giue  a  -priu.e 
verdict  before  any  of  the  Judges. 

f  b.  Privy  coat,  a  coat  of  mail  worn  under  the 


t  o.  Privy  house  (also  5  privehouse;  =  B.  3. 
So  \privy  stool,  a  close-stool.   Obs. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  931  Se  be  privehouse  for 
Esement  be  fayre,  soote,  &  clene.    1528  Test.  Etor.  .(Suttees) 


He  throw'd  it  in  the  privy  house. 

d.  Privy  members,  privy  parts,  the  external 
organs  of  sex  ;  the  private  parts.  Obs.  or  arch. 
So  formerly  privy  chose  (of  a  female),  Hints,  etc. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11731  Hii  ne  bileuede  nou}t  bis, 
pat  [h]is  priue  membres  hii  ne  corue  of  iwis.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  473  Here  body..al  i-roted.. out-take  be 
thombe  and  here  wombe  wi(>  be  prive  chose  byneb;:.  1398 
—  Earth.  De  P.  K.  in.  xxiii.  (1495)  e  j/i  To  assaye  the  puls 
.  .it  were  vnsemely  &  shamly  to  vnhele  be  preuy  lymmes. 
Ibid.  v.  xlviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  The  preuey  stones  of  foules  bene 
smale  after  )>e  tyme  bat  is  yordeyned  to  ham  to  gendre. 
Ibid.  xvni.  xcvi,  pe  female  ape  is  like  to  a  womman  in  be 
priuy  chose.  1482  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  221/2  That  no  maner 
of  persone . .  were .  .any  Gowne  or  Cloke,  but  if  it  be  of  such 
lengh, as  hit.. shall  cover  his  prevey  membres  and  buttokks 
1536  VV.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  101  They  goe  all 
naked  except  some  thing  before  their  priuie  paries,  which 
is  like  a  clout.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  tr  M.  (1596)  89/2  Then  in 
his  privie  yard  had  a  sharpe  reed  thrust  in  with  horrible 
paine.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  500  Of  a  Dog. . 
the  gut  of  the  privy  place  sodden  in  Oyl,  is  a  very  good 
and  soveraign  remedy.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  140  L.C.J. 
..Your  Privy-members  shall  be  cut  off,  and  your  Bowels 
taken  out  and  burnt  before  your  face. 
8.  Privy  purse,  a.  The  allowance  from  the 
public  revenue  for  the  private  expenses  of  the 
monarch,  b.  Short  for  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse, 
an  officer  of  the  royal  household  charged  with  the 
payment  of  the  private  expenses  of  the  sovereign. 

1664  PEPYS  Diary  is  Dec.,  When  the  King  would  have 
him  to  be  Privy  Purse.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  viii. 
332  The  king's  private  expences,  or  privy  purse;  and 
other  very  numerous  outgoings,  as  secret  service  money, 
pensions,  and  other  bounties.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  224/1 
The  civil  list,  .amounted,  during  the  reign  of  William  111., 
.  .to  the.  annual  sum  of  about  68o,ooo/.  Out  of  this  sum 
were  paid  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  of  the  privy 
purse  [etc.],  1848  W.  H.  KELI.Y  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Te'i 
y.  1. 292  He  [Louis  Philippe]  placed  at  Lafayette's  disposal 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  out  of  the  privy  purse  to  aid  the 
enterprises  of  the  Spanish  revolutionists.  1852  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  i,  Maces,  or  petty-bags,  or  privy-purses.. all 
yawning.  1908  Whitaker's  Almanack  85  His  Majesty's 
Household. ..  Keeper  of  HU  Majesty's  Privy  Purse. 
10.  Privy  signet :  see  SIGNET. 
See  also  PRIVY  CHAMBER,  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  PRIVY 

COUNSELLOR,  PRIVY  SEAL. 

B.  sb.  [Absolute  or  elliptical  uses  of  the  adj. 
Cf.  OF.  prive,  privie,  in  various  subst.  uses.] 

I.  Of  persons. 

fl.  An  intimate,  confidential,  or  trusted  friend 
or  counsellor;  a  confidant,  an  intimate.  Cf.  A.  I. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8647  He  nom  on  of  is  priues  bat 
het  water  tirel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8342  For-bi  nir  enterd 
bersabe  pe  quen,  his  spuse,  and  his  priue.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  ii.  177  Paulynes  pryues  for  pleyntes  in  be  con- 
sistorie,  Shul  serue  my-self.  c  1383  Sir  Ferumb.  2480  pe 
kyng  of  Comble,  Sir  Sortybraunt  &  othre  of  his  pryueez. 
c  1450  Merlin  377  That  he  wolde . .  be  oon  of  his  privees. 
2.  Law.  One  who  is  a  partaker  or  has  any  part 
or  interest  in  any  action,  matter,  or  thing:  including 
the  parties  entering  into  a  contract,  and  also  any 
one  that  is  bound  or  has  an  interest  under  a  con- 
tract or  conveyance  to  which  he  himself  is  not  a 
party.  Cf.  A.  6.  Opposed  to  STRANGER. 

[1292  BRITTON  in.  vi.  §  15  Pur  ceo  qe  ceste  assise  ne  tient 
poynt  lu  par  entre  privez  del  saunc.  (tr.  Whereas  this  assize 
does  not  lie  between  privies  of  blood.)  1321-2  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  I.  411/2  Lesquexs  demorunt  &  sount  aloynes  par  les 
prives  a  la  talye.]  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  7  §3  The  seid 
fyne  to  be  fynall  ende,  and  conclude  aswell  prives  as 
estraunges  to  the  same.  1579  Exfos.  Terms  Lai/i  159  b/2 
Priuie.  .wher  a  lease  is  made  to  holde  at  will,  for  yeres,  for 
life,  or  a  feffement  in  fee.  .because  of  thys  that  hath  passec 
betweene  these  parties,  they  are  called  priuies,  in  respect  o 
straungers  betwene  whom  no  such  dealings,  or  conueiances 
hath  ben.  Ibid.  160/1  Priuies  are  in  diuers  sorts,  as  nameli 
priuies  in  estate,  priuies  in  deede,  priuies  in  law,  priuies  ii 
right,  and  priuies  in  bloode.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Priuie 
.  .signifieth  ..  him  that  is  partaker,  or  hath  an  interest  in 
any  action,  or  thing:  aSj  Brinies  of  bloud..\ie  those  tha 
he  linked  in  consanguimtie.  Euery  heire  in  tayle  i 
priuy  lo  recotier  the  la.nd  intayled.  1766  BLACKSTONI 
Comm.  II.  xxi.  355  Privies  to  a  fine  are  such  as  are  an; 
way  related  to  the  parties  who  levy  the  fine,  and  claim 
under  them  by  any  right  of  blood  or  other  right  of  repre 
sentation.  1818  COLEBROOKE  Obligations^  229  His  repre 
sentatives  and  universal  successors,  or  privies  in  blood,  a 
heirs,  and  privies  in  representation,  as  executors  and  ac 
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linistrators,  may  at  the  death  of  a  person  of  non-sane  [ 
nemory  avoid  his  deeds.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  I 
08  Privies  in  blood,  as  the  heir;  privies  in  estate,  as  the 
coffee,  lessee,  &c. ;  privies  in  law,  as  lord  by  escheat,  tenant 
V  the  curtesy,  tenants  in  dower,  and  others  that  come  in 
v  act  of  law,  or  in  the  fast ;  shall  be  bound,  and  take 
dvantage  of  estoppels.  1882  SWEET  Law  Diet.  s.  v.,  In  the 
aw  of  fines,  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  parties  to  a  fine 
vere  said  to  be  privies  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  it  as  it  they 
ad  been  parties,  as  opposed  to  strangers,  that  is,  persons 
-ho  were  neither  parties  nor  privies. 

t  b.  One  who  participates  in  the  knowledge  of 
omething  private  or  secret ;  a  confidant ;  one  privy 

0  a  plot  or  crime  :  see  A.  4.  Otis. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VI 164  b.  The  citezens  glad  of 
is  commynge,  made  not  the  French  capitayns,  which  had 
ne  gouernaunce  of  the  towne,  either  parties  or  primes  of 
neir  entent.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Eng.  \.  1m.  (1739) 
4  Mainperners  are  not  to  be  punished  as  Principals,  unless 
hey  be  parties  or  privies  to  the  failing  of  the  Principal. 

f  o.  One  who  belongs  to  a  country  or  place ;  a 
lative  or  denizen,  as  opposed  to  a  stranger  or 
oreiener.  Obs. 

1565  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  312 
Right  ye  shall  doe  to  every  person  as  well  to  ye  stranger 
js  to  ye  pryvye.  1641  W.  HAKEWIL  Libertie  of  Subject 

01  (tr.  Act  2  Edw.  Ill,  c.  9)  All  Merchants,  Strangers  and 
"rivies  \touz  marchantz  aliens  qfriveez},  may  goe  and 
ome  with  their  merchandizes  into  England  after  the  tenure 

of  the  Great  Charter. 

II.  Of  things. 

3.  A  private  place  of  ease,  a  latrine,  a  necessary : 
,ee  A.  8  c. 


"harde.  "1413  "Coventry  Lett  Bk.  59  Allso  bai  orden  bat . . 
all   be  pryves   £   swynesties   beron   be  done  away.     1530 


(1664)  104  They  pried  into  the  very  privies  and  Jakes. 
1704  SWIFT  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit  §  2  Misc.  (17")  3°3  As 
f  a  Traveller  should  go  about  to  describe  a  Palace,  when 
ic  had  seen  nothing  but  the  Privy.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  107  The  clearing  out  of  a  privy  pro- 
duced in  twenty-three  children  violent  vomiting. 

attrib.  amj  Ancr.  K.  276  Ne  berest  tu  two  buries,  ase 
;auh  hit  weren  two  priue  buries?  1483  Cath.  Angl.  292/1 
A  Pryvay  scowrare.  .cloacarius.  18517  Alltutl  s  Syst.  Ned. 
II.  413  The  bad  privy  accommodation.  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trap.  Diseases  xi.  194  A  peculiar  mawkish,  privy  odour. 

f4.  Short  (or  privy  member  (see  A.  8  d).  rare. 

c  1400  tr.  Secrefa  Secret.,  Gav.  Lordsh.  85  pys  ys  be  brydde 

ledicyne,  his  properte  ys  to  efforce  be  pryue,  and  namly  be 
pryncypales. 

f  5.  That  which  is  secret,  secrecy ;  in  phr.  in 
privy,  in  secret,  in  private,  covertly.  In  privy 
or  apert,  in  privy  or  in  plain,  covertly  or  openly. 

1388  WVCLIF  Matt.  vi.  1 8  «i  fadir  bat  seef  in  privye  shal 
selde  to  bee.  1390  GOWER  Can/.  1. 182  Alle  tho  that  hadden 
be  Or  in  apert  or  in  prive  Of  conseil  to  the  mariage,  Sche 
slowh  hem.  1460  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  378/2  Directely  or 
indirectely,  in  prive  or  appert.  153$  STEWART  Cron.  Scat. 
(Rolls)  II.  173  To  grant  him  self  in  Britane  to  remane, 

3uhair  plesis  sow  in  previe  or  in  plane.    1567  Satir.  Poems 
eform.  vii.  3  Twa  leirnit  men  in  priuie  I  hard  talk.    1369 
Reg.  Priiy  Council  Scot.  I.  652  Nor  yit  sail  we  tryist  or 
haif  intelligence  with  thame  in  previe  or  apart. 

t  C.  adv.   =  PRIVILY  adv. ;  privately,  secretly, 
in  secret.  Obs. 

Frequent  in  privy  or  (a-fert  (contracted  from  in  frivy  or 
apert :  see  B.  5),  secretly  or  openly,  privately  or  publicly. 

13..  Cursor M.  27180  PreistsaL.knau.  .be  pligth.  .Queber 
it  be  priue  don,  or  hid.    riw  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  If  ace 
(Rolls)  3393  Brenne  bad  bem  her  ham  [a!]  pryue,  Wib-oute 
noyse.    1483  in  \oth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  321 
That. .will  goo  among  them  prevy  or  peart  for  hispropre 
besynes.    1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemert  273,  I  ham 
him  like  a  hund,  thought  I  it  hid  preue. 
Privy  (priuie),  obs.  var.  PRIVET!. 
Pri:vy  cha-mber.  Now  Hist.    [PRIVY  o.  2.] 
1.  In  a  general  sense:  A  room  reserved  for  the 
private  or  exclusive  use  of  a  particular  person  or 
persons ;  a  private  room,  in  which  one  is  not  liable 
to  interruption  or  disturbance.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1400  Desir.  Troy  2972  Thou  dissyret  full  depely,  dame 
Elan,  bi  seluon,  To  pas  fro  bi  palts  &  bi  priuey  chamber. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  414/1  Pry vy  chawmyr  (S.  chambyr),  con- 
clave,  c  1450  Merlin  19  Brynge  thy  moder  in  to  a  prevy 
chamber.  1581  PKTTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.Conv.i.  (1586).  13 
Those  which  couet  to  get  learning,  seeke  it  not  in  publike 
places,  .hut  in  their  studies  and  priuie  chambers. 
fig.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  432  All  these  indiuiduall 
formes  receiued  by  the  senses,  are.. resigned  vp  in  token  of 
foealty  to  the  Common  sense  or  priuy-chamber  of  the  soule. 
1645  G.  DANIEL  Odes  xlvi.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1. 96  Nor  can  Man 
in  this  Motley,  meerlie  man,  Stand  in  the  privie  Chamber  of 
his  heart. 

2.  spec.  A  private  apartment  in  a  royal  residence. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber:  see  quots.i68i,  1727-41. 
1540  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  <y  Lett.(igos)  1 1. 270  Your 
Magestye  avauncyd  toward  the  galerye  owt  of  your  pryvey 
Chambre.  1681  BUHNET  Hist.  Rtf.ll.io  Those  who  attended 
on  him  [Edw.  VI]  in  his  bedchamber  during  his  sickness, 
though  they  were  called  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber ;  for 
the  service  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed  -chamber  was  not  then 
set  up.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Chamber,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Privy-Chamber  are  servants  of  the  king,  who  are  to 
wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen  at  court,  in  their 
diversions,  progresses,  &c.  . .  Their  number  is  forty-ei°ht. 
Their  institution  is  owing  to  king  Henry  VII.  iSzgTvTLER 
Hist.  Scat.  (1864!  I.  39  The  King  of  England  summoned 


PRIVY  COUNSELLOR. 

Baliol  .  .into  his  privy  chamber  at  Newcastle.  1849  JAMES 
Woodman  ii,  You  seem  to  be  of  his  privy-chamber,  good- 
man  Boyd. 

Hence  Frivy-cha'mberer,  a  frequenter  of  the 
Privy  Chamber. 

1640  HABINGTON  Queen  of  Arragon^,  Who  hath  art  To 
judge  of  my  confession  ;  must  have  had  At  least  a  Privie 
Chamberer  to  his  Father. 

Fri'vy  cou'ncil.  [ME.  /ftp*  cotmseil  (PRIVY 
a.  2  and  COUNSEL  j*.)  =  Qt.frietc9itstQ  (1276  in 
Du  Cange),  mod.F.  conseil  privi,  med.L.  consilium 
privatum.  Forthe  change  (i7thc.)  of  COUNSEL  to 
COUNCIL,  see  these  words.] 

1  1.  In  general  sense  :  A  private  consultation  or 
assembly  lor  consultation.  Obs. 

In  later  use  usually  transferred  from  sense  2. 

ci3oo[seePRivv<z.5b].  r  1450  jl/«-tf«  251  Dodynell  .  .  tolde 
to  his  prevy  counseile  that  he  wolde  go  to  court,  c  isjo  Hick- 
scorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  1.  157  Into  lords'  favours  I  can  get 
me  soon,  And  be  of  their  privy  council.  [1634  FORD  Perkm 
Warbcck  II.  iii,  How  the  counsel-privy  Of  this  young 


.  ,  . 

i.  i,  Then  1  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their  privy 
ouncil.  1825  FOSBROKE  Encycl.  Antiq.  (1843)  II.  591/2 
Our  nobles  had  also  their  privy  councils,  composed  of  gentle- 
men of  family  and  fortune. 

2.  The  private  counsellors  of  the  sovereign  ; 
spec,  in  Great  Britain  a  body  of  advisers  selected  by 
the  sovereign,  together  with  certain  persons  who 
are  members  by  usage,  as  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  archbishops,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
present  and  past  ministries  of  state. 

Its  original  function  of  advising  the  crown  in  matters  of 
state  and  administration  is  now  discharged  by  the  Cabinet 
(CABINET  so.  7  b),  a  select  body  of  ministers  drawn  from  the 
Privy  Council  ;  and  much  of  its  business  is  carried  on  by 
committees,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  (originally  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations),  the 
Ju 
's 

personal  dign 
public  services. 

['37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  603  And  forouth  hys  consaila 
priue,  The  lord  the  bruce  thar  callyt  he  [Edward  I).]  1450 
Rollsof  Parlt.  V.  178/1  Beyngoon  of  your  grete  and  pryve 
Counseill,  and  with  you  best  trusted.  IS47-8  Ordre  of 
Communion  3  And  other  of  our  priuey  Counsaill.  1555 
BRADFORD  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlv.  130, 
I  was  chambarlayn  to  one  of  the  privie  counsayll.  1613 
SHAKS.//«I.  Yt  'II,  iv.L  112  The  King  ha's  madehim  [Thomas 
Cromwell]  Master  o'th'Iewell  House,  And  one  already  of 
the  Priuy  Councell.  1667  DUCHESS  op  NEWCASTLE  Life 
Dk.  N.  (1886)  9  King  Charles  the  First..  made  him  withal 
a  member  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council.  1763  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  v.  229  The 
principal  council  belonging  to  the  king  is  his  privy  council. 
1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xv.  185  During  the 
reign  of  William  [III]  this  distinction  of  the  cabinet  from  the 
privy  council.  .became  more  fully  established.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  287  The  petition  of  Sir  John  Grant 
to  the  Privy  Council.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  ill.  v.  647  The 
highest  administrative  department  under  the  Crown  is  the 
Privy  Council. 

b.  Applied  (by  English  writers)  to  a  council  of 
state  in  a  foreign  country,  or  to  the  council  of  an 
ancient  king  or  ruler. 

,71450  LOVELICH  Merlin  4713  Thanne  answend  his  [K. 
Uter's]  prevy  cownseyl  ageyn:  'what  wil  ?e  bat  we  do, 
telle  vs  now  pleyn  '.  ^1450  Merlin  372  Than  spake  the 
kynge  Arthur,  and  seide.,1  will  that.  .ye  be..  of  my  prive 
counseile  and  lordes  of  my  court,  c  1460  Ttnaneley  Myst. 
xvi:  196,  I  haue  maters  to  mell  with  my  preuey  counsell. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxviii.  278  Thus  duke  Raoull 
retournyd  to  the  cyte  of  Vyen..and  sent  for  his  preuey 
counsell.  1650  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  184  These 
foure  are  noble  men  and  all  of  his  [Russian]  Ma>'«  Privy 
Councell.  1789  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V  (1783)  1.  265  Ferdinand 
empowered  a  committee  of  his  privy-Council..  to  hear  the 
deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola.  1808  Eiiin.  Rev.  XII.  389 
By  these,  and  by  other  means,  the  College  of  Savi,  or  Privy 


often 

o.  A  similar  body  formed  to  assist  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  governors  of  some 
British  colonies  or  dominions.  Scottish  Privy 
Council  :  see  COUNCIL  sb.  7. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  102  In  that  shape  they  [bills] 
are  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
privy  council  [of  Ireland].  1889  Whitaker's  Almanack  436/2 
Dominion  of  Canada  .  .  The  Executive  Government  and 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Queen,  and  exercised  in  her  name 
by  the  Governor-General,  aided  by  a  Privy  Council. 

a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  226  Thou  art  of  privy  council 
to  the  gods  1  a  1708  BEVERIDGE  Tkti.  'Jheol.  (1711)  III.  3=9 
Who  are  His  [Christ's]  Privy-Council?  God  the  Father,  the 
godly  His  children. 

Privy  cou-nsellor,  cotrncillor.    [ME. 

nd  COUNSELLOR 


. 

as  well  as  historical  form.] 
1.  A  private  or  confidential  adviser. 
(Often  with  allusion  to  sense  2.) 

[13     Cursor  M.  3005  (Fairf.)  |>e  kmge  [Abimetech]  made 

him  [Abraham]  his  counsalour  priue  [earlier  texts  made  him 

his  prive]      c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2052  Charlis  consailer  am  y 

pryue  y-sent  on  his  message.]     1300  GOWER  Can/.  III.  292 

j    He  hadde  a  feloun  bacheler.  Which  was  his  prive  consailer. 


PHI  V  ¥-00  UJ*  S.KLLOKSHIP. 

i4U  tr.  Secrete  Secret^  Priv.  friz1.  167  The  kynge  Of  the 
Cite,  .sende  fur  the  Philosofre,  and  makyd  hym  his  prywey 
o>u,.iilluuro.  1719  Di£  Foe  Crusoe  i.  xx.  (1840)  363  My 
principal  guide  and  privy  counsellor,  was  my  good  ancient 
widow.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnevillt  II.  xxxii.  256  The 
old  chief  and  his  pi  ivy  counsellor,  the  guide,  had  another 
mysterious  colloquy. 

2.  spec,  in  Great  Britain :  One  of  the  private 
counsellors  of  the  sovereign ;  a  member  of  the 
Piivy  Council. 

Indicated  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  P.C.,  and  styled 
Right  Honourable.  See  note  to  prec,  sense  3. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  42  Having^  .married  a 
near  ally  of  the  Dukes,  with  wonderful!  expedition  was  made 
a  Privy-Councellour.  1659  Rf  SHW.  Hist.  ColL  I.  165  The 
Privy -Counsellors  to  the  late  King,  with  all  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  then  about  London,  were  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall  by  Eight  of  the  Clock  in  the 
morning.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  v.  232  The  privileges 
of  urivy  counsellors, as  such, consist  principally  in  the  security 
which  the  law  has  given  them  against  attempts  and  con- 
spiracies to  destroy  their  lives.  1814  [J.  HUNTRR]  Who 
wrote  Cavendish's  Wolsty  ?  22  He  left  it,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  a  knight,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  the  owner  of  estates. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  277  A  deed  executed  in  the 
presence  of  four  privy  councillors.  1891  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in 
'J'imes  28  Nov.  12/3  There  are  those  who  sit  upon  the  front 
bench  who,  by  reason  of  not  being  Privy  Councillors,  have 
no  right  to  sit  there.  1907  Wkitakers  Peerage  49  In  the 
ofBcial  list  the  members  are  termed  Privy  Counsellors, 
which  is  correct,  in  view  of  the  counsel  they  are  supposed 
to  give  ;  but  they  are  equally  Councillors  as  being  membeis 
of  a  Council. 

for.  1657  North's  Plutarch^  Add,  Lives  (1676)  10  Some., 
rashly  do  fancy  to  themselves,  that  they  are  the  Almighties 
Privy- Counsellours.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  55  F  4  Avarice 
..had  likewise  a  Privy.Counsellor  who  was  always  at  his 
Elbow,  and  whispering  something  or  other  in  his  Ear;  The 
Name  of  this  Privy-Counsellor  was  Poverty. 

Hence  Pri  vy-Couu  sellorship,  -Cou  ucillor- 
•fcip  [see  -SHIP]. 

1880  DISRAELI  Eu.tynt.  iii,  He  retired  with  the  solace  of 
a  sinecure,  a  pension,  and  a  privy-councillorship. 

Privy  sea'l.  Forms:  see  PWVY  and  SEAL. 
[PKIVY  a.  2  :  lit.  private  seal.] 

1.  The  seal  affixed  to  documents  that  are  after- 
wards to  pass  the  Great  Seal ;  also  to  documents 
of  less  importance  which  do  not  require  the  Gieat 
Seal.      In  Scotland,  A  seal  which  authenticates 
a  royal  grant  of  personal  or  assignable  rights. 

t  Clerk  of  the  privy  seal  (afo.),  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal ; 
also,  one  of  the  four  clerks  formerly  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  privy  seal.  Keeper  oftkefrivy  seal:  see  KEEPER  i  c. 

[1230  in  K.  D<£prez  Ktudes  de  Diplom.  anglaise  (1008)  10 
Teste  me  ipso  apud  Harnsted  n  die  decembris  Has  litteras 
privato  sigillo  nostro  fecimus  sigillari.  1295  Rolls  of  Par  U. 
I.  133/1  Done  desuz  nostre  prwe  seal,  a  Rughemor.  1347-8 
Ibid.  II.  206/2  Notre  Seignour  le  Rot  ad  mande  ces  Lettres 
desouth  son  Privie  Seal  a  son  Chanceller.] 

1495  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  207/1  Keper  of  ye  Kyngs  Prive 
Seal.  111434  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot/.  IV.  572  note,  Gevin 
under  oure  pi  ive  sele  at  Edynburch.  1497  in  Lett.  <y  Papers 
Kick.  II f  *  //*•«.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  104  The  BUshop  of 
Duresme,  keper  of  our  pryveseall.  1543  tr.  Act  12  Rick.  //, 
C.  ii  To  saye  or  tell  any  false  newes..pf  the  cbauncelar, 
tresorer,  clerke  of  the  pryuye  scale  \prig.  Clerc  du  Prive 
Seal].  1607  Co  WELL  lnterpr.%  Priuie  seat*.,  is  a  scale  that 
the  King  vseth  some  time  for  a  warrant,  whereby  things 
passed  the  priuy  signet  and  brought  to  it,  are  sent  farder 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  great  scale  of  England,  a  1660 
HAMMOND  St-rttt.  ii.  Wks.  1684  IV.  569  That  Privy  Seal 
of  his  annexed  to  the  Patent.  1837  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  I.  vii.  381  He  tChas.  I }  had  issued  letters  of  privy  seal 
..to  those  in  every  county  who^e  names  had  been  returned 
by  the  lord  lieutenant  as  most  capable,  mentioning  the  sum 
they  were  required  to  lend. 

2.  A  document  to  which  the  privy  seal  is  affixed ; 
spec,  a  warrant,  under  the  privy  seal,  demanding 
a  loan  ;  hence  transf.  a  forced  loan,  a  benevolence. 
Now  only  Hist. 

1419  in  Proc.  Privy  Council  (1834)  II.  247  We  have., 
comynd  togidder..for  be  exploit  of  the  pryve  seals  M  were 
ysuit  lo  us  by  ..be  lordys  of  be  Conseil.  1449  RoUs  of 
Parlt.  V.  167/1  That  your  seid  besecher  may  have..aU 
mony  Writts  and  Piive  Seals,  as  shall  be  behovefull.  1530 
PALSGR.  258/1  Prevy  scale,  mandement  du  roy.  1585  A<.t 
27  £V«.  c.  3  I  6  A  Priuy  Scale,  commanding  the  same  heire 
to  make  personal!  appearance  in  the  Court.  1657  J'  WATTS 
Vind.  Ch.  Eng.  7^8  May  they  send  out  their  privie  Seals,  or 
Troops,  to  fetch  in  money  or  cattle.  18*7  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  I.  v.  244  She  [Q.  Eliz.J  did  not  abstain  from  the 
ancient  piactice  of  sending  privy-seals  to  borrow  money 
of  the  wealthy.  Jig.  1660  T.  WATSON  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Day.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10  In  the  sacrament  God.. gives  them  a 
smile  of  his  face,  and  a  privy-seal  of  his  love. 

3.  a.  The  keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  now  called 
Lord  Privy  SeaL 

c  1420  Brut  (E.E.T.  S.)  539  Maistre  Symond  Islepe, 
Privey  Seal,  with  xvij  men  of  Armes,  and  xij  Archers  on 
horsebakke,  1425  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  297/2  Decreed. .by 
ye  said  Archebyssliop,  Dues,  Bisshops,  Erie,  Prive  Seel,  and 
Lord  Cromwell.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Priors  (Caraden)  61  The 
lorde  Ro^selle  that  was  then  lorde  privisele.  1682  Lond, 
Gat.  No.  1768/3  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer  the 
Office  of  Lord  Privy-Seal  upon  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Marqutss  of  HalUfax.  1794  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  I.  193 
Lord  Spencer  is  to  be  the  Privy  Seal.  1874  Chambers's 
Encycl.  VII.  775/1  The  Lord  Privy-Seal  is  now  the  fifth 
great  officer  of  state,  and  has  generally  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net. His  office  is  conferred  under  the  Great  Seal  during 
pleasure. 

tb.  The  office  in  which  documents  were  pre- 
pared and  the  privy  seal  affixed  to  them.  Obs. 

f  1411  HOCCLKVE  De  Reg,  Princ.  1464  So  longe  as  bou, 
Mne,  in  be  priue  sel  Dwe 
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c.  eliipt.  The  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

1771  Junitis  Lett,  xlix.  (1620)  357  The  privy *cul  wu 
intended  for  him. 

Priys,  obs.  form  of  PRICK  s&.t  PRIZE  s6.l 
Frizable,  prizeable  (pivrzab'l),  a.*    Now 
chiefly  dial.     Also  7  priseable.     [f.  PIIIZJS  f.1  + 
•ABLE.]   Capable  of  being,  or  worthy  to  be,  prized  ; 
valuable. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  xiii.  (1632)  628,  I..finde  it 
[life]  to  be  both  priseable  and  commodious.  1654  W.  TIB- 
WHYT  tr.  Balzac  $  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  203  The  very  ravings  of  my 
fever  are  sometimes  more  prizeable  than  Philosophical 
Meditations.  1666  GOAD  Celest,  Bodies  To  Rdr.  2,  1  hope 
this  our  Principle  is  so  much  the  more  prizable,  that  it  [etc.]. 
1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  I.  108  Clothed  with  that  delicate., 
shurt  grass  so  prizable  for  the  flock  and  the  dairy.  1861 
SIR  H.  TAYLOR St. Clement's  Evei.  i,  A  prizeable  possession. 
tb.  Comparable  in  value  (with}.  Obs,  rare~~l* 
1644  QUARLES  Barnabas  <v  /?.  09  N  a  poor  clod  of  earth 
(we  call  inheritance)  prizeable  with  his  greatness? 

Fri'zable,  «.-  Chess,  [f.  PBIZE  sb.'*  =•  F.  prise 
capture  r  -ABLE.]  That  can  be  taken  or  made  a 
prize ;  exposed  to  capture. 

1808  Stud.  Chess  II.  202  In  case  you  touch  a  piece  not 
prizable,  you.  .must  play  your  king  if  you  can. 

fPri'zal1.  Obs.  [f.  PRIZE  Z/.I  +  -AL.]  Estimate 
of  worth ;  appraisement ;  valuation. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAH  Art  of  Survey  i.  x.  29  With  us 
Pidgens  dung . .  carries  chief  preheminence  for  due  prizall  of 
worth.  Ibid.  iv.i.  79  The  Valuation  of  Possessions  consists 
in  the  due  Estimate  and  Prizall  of  all  Parts  and  Particulars 
Essentially  and  Accidentally  thereunto  belonging. 

Priaala,  late  form  of  PKISAL  sb.t  taking. 

Prize  (praiz),  J^-1  For  earlier  forms  (pria,  prys, 
prise,  price,  etc.)  see  PBICE  sb.  [A  differentiated 
variant  of  ME.  jpr&9  prise,  now  PBICE  sb.  The 
latter  was  formerly,  and  in  some  dialects  is  still, 
prisetprize  (praiz),  and  its  plural  in  i6-i8th  c.  was 
very  commonly  prises,  prizes.  The  corresp.  verb 
is  also  prise,  PRIZE  v.1  Cf.  also  the  forms  of 
PBIZE  j£3,  z/,2] 

1.  A  reward,  trophy,  or  symbol  of  victory  or 
superiority  in  any  contest  or  competition. 

Consolation  prize,  a  prize  won  in  a  consolation  match : 
see  CONSOLATION  3  b. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25364  (Cott.)  For  oft  be  men  bat  er 
right wis  Thoru  faanding  win  bai  to  hair  pris  [so  Cott.  ;  F. 
prise].  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  ix.  24  Thei  that  rennea  in  a 
furlong,  alle  forsoth  rennen,  but  oon  takith  the  priys. 
1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  15  So  that  the  heiere  bond  he 
[Bacchus]  hadde  And  victoire  of  his  enemys,  And  torneth 
bom  ward  with  his  pris.  c  1460  Lannfal  487  So  the  prys  of 
that  turnay  Was  delyverea  to  Lanfaul  that  day.  1617 
MORYSON  /tin.  in.  196  Shooting  fur  wagers.. and  fur  like 
rewards  and  prises. 

&.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxviii.  205  All.  .ar  playnly 
acorded  ..to  gyue  you  the  price  and  ctiapelette.  1617 
HAKE  WILL  Appl.  (1630)  230  The  onely  man  to  whom  the 
price  was  of  right  to  be  adjudged.  1675  PkiL  Trans.  X. 
549  Certain  brabiums  or  prices  for  such  as  shall  do  best. 

y.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  Y.  11.  ix.  60  (Qo.  1600)  Did  I  deserue 
no  more  then  a  fooles  head,  Is  that  my  prize,  are  my  deserts  no 
better?  1600  — A.  K  L.i.  i.  168  If  euer  heegoe alone  againc, 
He  neuer  wrastle  for  prize  more.  1668  DKYDKN  Ess.  Drain. 
Poesy  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  37  They  had  judges  ordained  to 
decide  their  merit,  and  prizes  toreward  it.  175*  UIMK  AJJ-. 
•V  Treat.  (1777)  I.  193  We  overvalue  the  prize  for  which  we 
contend.  i8oa  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  250 
A  week  before  the  prize  was  decided  by  the  king.  1899 
Scribner's  Mag.  XXV.  7/1,  I  should  have  missed  the 
Santiago  campaign,  and  might  not  even  have  had  the  con- 
solation prize  of  going  to  Porto  Rico. 

b.  In  colleges,  schools,  etc. :  A  reward  in  the 
form  of  money,  books,  or  the  like,  given  to  the 
pupil  who  excels  in  attainments,  usually  as  tested  by 
a  competitive  examination.     Formerly  Fiu MICM. 

1753  Cofttbr.  Univ.  Notice  n  Dec.,  Mr.  Finch  and. .Mr. 
Townsend  having  proposed.. to  give  Two  Prizes  of  Fifteen 
Guineas  each  to  two  Senior  Batchelors  of  Arts.,  who  shall 
compose  the  best  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose.  1768  M.  HOWARD 
Coitqt.  Quebec^  Honoured  with  the  Prize  given  by  the.. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  best  English 
Verses  on  this  Subject.  1769  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  (titU)  A  Dis- 
course, delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.+Ti  The 
prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes  Not  brighter  than  in 
theirs  the  scholar's  prize.  1791  (Circular)  Clarke's.  .ScfaooL 
Liverpool.  Prattttta,  Names  of  the  Young  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  to  whom  the  Annual  Prizes  were  publicly  ad- 
judged. 1800  Cambr.  Univ.  Cat.  o  University  Prizes.  Two 
gold  medals,  value  15  guineas  each,  are  given  annually  by 
the  Chancellor  of  this  University.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
in.  283  You  love  The  metaphysics  !  read  and  earn  our  prize, 
A  golden  broach. 

c.  A  premium  offered  to  the  person  who  exhibits 
the  best  specimens  of  natural  productions,  works 
of  art,  or  manufactures,  at  a  competition  designed 
to  promote  the  study,  cultivation,  or  production 
of  such  objects,  or  at  an  exhibition  or  *  show '  ar- 


PRIZB. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  or  a  thing  of  value,  offered  for 
competition  by  chance  or  hazard,  as  by  Irving  who 
shall  throw  the  highest  or  other  specified  number 
at  dice,  or  draw  a  particular  ticket  from  among 
a  large  number  to  which  no  advantage  auacia*-, 
called  blanks.     Often  fg. 

1367  Lottery  Chart  Aug.,  A  very  rich  Lotterie  general!, 
without  any  Blanckes,  contayning  a  great  number  of  good 
Prices.  1711  STEELS  Sfcct.  No,  242  p  2  A  Ticket  in  the 
Lottery,  and.. 'tis  come  up  tltis  Morning  a  Five  bundled 
Pound  Prize,  17*8  YOUNG  Lave  I  ante  in.  264  A  beauteous 
sister,  or  convenient  wife,  Are  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life. 
1844  Miss  MITKOBD  in  L'Esirange  Lift  (1870)  III.  ix.  153 
A  twenty  thousand  prize  in  the  lottery.  1883  W.  C.  SMITH 
in  i.ncycl.  Brit.  XV.  11/1  The  word  lottery  ..may  be  applied 
to  any  process  of  determining  prizes  by  lot. 

3.  fig.  Anything  striven  for  or  worth  stiiving  for; 
a  thing  of  value  won  by  or  inspiring  effort. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  iii.  83  (Qo.  1609)  Place,  ruches, 
and  fauour.  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit.  1610  — 
'I'entp.  i.  ii.  452  But  this  swift  busines  I  must  vneasie  make, 
least  too  light  winning  Make  the  prize  light.  1719-14  POFK 
Rape  I.ockv.  in  The  Lock. .In  ev'ry  place  is  sought,  but 
sought  in  vain :  With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  x,  What  a  prize  to  any  younger  sons  in 
the  Merton  family.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  1.  326 
There  were  still  indeed  prizes  in  the  Church  :  but  they  were 
few.  1856  GMINDON  Life  xxii.  (1875)  273  Life  has  a  prize 
for  every  one  who  will  open  his  heart  to  receive  it. 

b.  An  advantage,  privilege ;  something  prized 
or  highly  valued. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI^  L  iv.  59  (Qo.  1595)  Tis  warres  pri*.e 
to  take  all  aduantages.  Ibid.  11.  i.  20  (Fol.  1623)  Me  tbiukes 
'tis  prize  [1595  pride]  enough  to  be  his  Sonne.  1638  WALTON 
in  L.  Roberts  Merck,  Mapp  Commend.  Verses  n  If  thou 
would'st  be  a  Merchant,  buy  this  Booke ;  For  'tis  a  prize 
worth  gold. 

4.  attrib*  and  Comb.   a.  attrib.  (a)  That  gains  a 
prize;  for  which  a  prize  is  awarded  in  a  comijeu- 
tion  or  exhibition ;  also  _/?£•.  such  as  would  or  might 
gain  a  prize  ;  supiemcly  excellent  of  its  kind,  first- 
class.     (6)  That  is  offered  or  gained  as  a  prize. 
(Often  hyphened.) 

1803  D.  WILSON  (title)  Common  Sense :  A  Prize  Essay, 
recited  in  the  Theatre.  Oxford,  June  15,  1803.  1807  (title) 
Oxford  Prize  Poems :  being  a  Collection  of  such  English 
Poems  as  have  at  various  times  obtained  Prizes  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  1811  Snorting  Mag.  XL.  270  Jemmy 
Hilt  claimed  his  prize-pig,  but  his  competitors  disputed  his 
ri^lit.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  Ix,  There  was  a  prize  ox,  a 
piize  pig,  and  ploughman,  For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabinc 
showman.  1881  JOWETT  Thucyd.  I.  15  My  history  is  an 
everlasting  possession,  not  a  prize  composition  which  is  heard 
and  forgotten.  1897  Daily  News  28  Jan.  3/1  Look  at  the 
prize  gussets,  the  prize  hemming-,  the  prize  buttonholes,  the 
prize  darnings,  the  prize  stitcnings.. suspended  by  innu- 
merable tin  tacks  to  the  wall 

b.  Comb.t  as  prize-giver^  -giving > -holder,  -loser, 
-seeker t  -taker^  -winner  \  prize-taking,  -winning, 
-worthy  adjs. ;  prize-book,  a  book  gained  as  a 
prize  ;  prize-fellowship,  a  fellowship  in  a  college 
given  as  a  reward  for  eminence  in  an  examination, 
as  distinct  from  an  official  fellowship;  hence  prize- 
fellow,  one  who  holds  such  a  fellowship ;  prize- 
list,  a  list  of  the  winners  of  prizes  in  any  competi- 
tion ;  prize-medal,  a  medal  offered  or  gained  as 
a  prize ;  prize-question,  a  question  or  subject  for 
the  answer  to  or  discussion  of  which  a  prize  u 
offered. 

1858  LYTTON  \\'hai  willhe  do  vii.  u.  The  poor  relics  of  her 
innocent  happy  girlhood,.. — the  "prize  books,  the  lute,  the 
costly  work-box.  1897  U-'tstM.  Gaz.  27  Aj,r.  a/i  A  •prize- 
fellow  in  his  seventh  year  is  one  of  the  most  dolorous  sights 
in  the  world.  These  "prize -fellowships  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  the  money  devoted,  .to  relieving  tbe  intolerable  strain 
on  the  University  chest.  1900  G.  C.  BKODRICK  Mtut.  * 
Imprest.  170  'Prize  fellows'  as  they  are  ungracefully  called, 
elected  for  seven  years  only.  1865  Dotty  Tel.  }  Dec.  7/1 
Zealous  and  more  determined  "prize-givers  and  prize-seekers 
overruled  Mr.  Wright  and  his  supporters.  1864  BURTON  Scot 
Abr.  I.  L  54 They  were  naturally  the  'prize holders.  1890  Cent, 
Dict.t  *  Priac'itst*  i.  A  detailed  list  of  the  winners  in  any 
competition  for  prizes,  as  a  school  examination  or  a  flower- 
show.  1793  'Prize  Medal  [see  i  cj.  x86a  Co/a/.  Intermit. 
£jcAi&.t  Brit.  II.  No.  3524  Patent  and  prize-medal  artificial 
eyes,..&c.  1808  Edin,  Rev.  XI.  268  TLe  subject  of  the 
tides  was  proposed  as  the  "prize-question  by  the^Academy 


be  his  own  actual  property  and  of  his  own  blowing,  or  they 
will  not  be  entitled  to  either  of  the  prizes.  1703  (June  4) 
Musical  Entertainntt.  at  Sadler's  Wells  Tk.t  The  Prize  of 
Industry.  Taken  from  a  Fete  given  in  Oxfordshire  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  amongst  the  Villagers  ;  and  intro- 
ducing the  Spinning  for  the  Prize  Medal.  1804  [see  4  a). 
1845  ftfntft  JniL  209  The  first  prize  for  12  Ranunculuses 
(amateurs'  class)  was  awarded  [etc.].  Mod.  The  infant  to 
whom  the  fust  prize  was  awarded  at  the  baby  shuw. 


Bi omits  Banished  Virg.  5  Endowments  but  handmaidcs 
to  others  farre  more  *priz«*worthy. 

t  Prize,  j£-2  Obs.  Forms:  o.6pryse,6-7prise, 
price;  0.  6-8  prize.  [Of  uncei tain  origin:  possibly 
the  same  word  as  the  prec.  in  a  transferred  use :  cf. 
Gr.  otfAox,  'the  prize  of  contest,  a  prize',  also  *  a 
contest,  hence  conflict,  struggle'.  The  forms  are  the 
same  as  the  contemporary  ones  of  PBIZJJ  s/>.1 ;  but, 
not  being  found  befoie  the  last  third  of  the  i6th 
century,  this  has  not  the  earlier  prist  prys. 


A  contest,  a  match  ;  a  public  athletic  contest ;  //. 
the  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  in 
late  u»e,  a  prize-fight. 


i 


PRIZE 

a.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  106, 1  meane  not  to 
condemne  such  publicke  games  or  prices,  as  are  appointed 
by  the  magistrate.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  viu.  25  His 
leg,  through  his  late  luckelesse  prise,  Was  crackt  in  twame. 
0.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  li.  142  (Qo.  1600)  Like  one  of 
two  contending  in  a  prize  That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in 
peoples  eyes.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgem. (16111) 
!49  The  people  being  gathered  together  to  behold  the 
Tencers  prizes  were  fiftie  thousand  of  them  hurt  and  maimed 
.  .by  the  Amphitheatre  that  fell  vpon  them.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Gmit.  Eng.  n.  vi.  (1739)  34  The  Prize  was  now  well 
begun  concerning  the  Pope's  power  in  England.  1663  PEPYS 
Diary  i  June,  Here  I  saw  the  first  prize  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life :  and  it  was  between  one  Mathews,  who  did  beat  at  all 
weapons,  and  one  Westwicke.  16*9  Ibid,  12  Apr.,  Here  we 
saw  a  prize  fought  between  a  soldier  and  a  country  fellow. 

b.  esp.  in  phrase  to  play  a  prize,  to  engage  in 
a  contest  or  match,  esp.  a  fencing-match ;  alsoy?^". 
to  play  one's  prize,  to  play  one's  '  game ',  play 
one's  part. 

a.  1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  B  iij  b,  leaning  vp  and 
downe  like  the  Usher  of  a  Fense-schoole  about  to  playe 
his  Pryse.  1597  TOFTE  Laura  \.  iii,  Like  to  the  blacksome 
night  I  may  compare  My  Mistres  gowne,  when  darknes 
playes  his  prise.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  v.  ii,  Thou  'hast 
playd  thy  prise,  my  precious  Mosca. 

f.  isSSSHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.i.  399 (Qo.  1600)  So  Bascianus,  you 
haue  plaid  your  prize,  God  giue  you  ioy  sir  of  your  gallant 
Bride.  1620  Swetnam  Arraign' d  (1880)  55  Cupid,  the  little 
Fencer  playd  his  Prize  At  seuerall  weapons  in  Atlanta's 
eyes.  1640  BROME  Antipodes  iv.  iii,  A  Woman  Fencer, 
that  has  plaid  a  Prize,  It  seemes,  with  Losse  of  blood,  a  1670 
HACKET  Abp.  Williams  n.  (1692)  147  Attributed  to  the  Chair- 
man's dexterity,  who  could  play  his  prize  in  all  weapons. 

c.  in  //.   To  play  prizes  (=  b) ;  to  fight  prizes, 
to  fight  as  gladiators ;  to  engage  in  a  prize-fight, 
or  practise  prize-fighting;  to  run  prizes, to  run  races. 


n.  1565  CALFHILL  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  Fijb,  When  y» 
masters  of  defence  came  to  play  their  prises,  he  [Nero]  would 
beholde  them  in  his  ring.  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  VIM.  xx.  205 
That  yeare  were  erected  in  the  great  race  called  Circus,  the 
Barriers,  from  whence  the  horses  and  their  chariots  are 
let  forth,  when  they  run  their  prices.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman 
197  This  base  carnality  plaies  her  prises  one  way  or  other, 
and  dares  act  her  part  upon  Gods  stage. 

(3.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  6  Dick  of  the  Cow.  .who  plaied  his  prizes  with  the  lord 
lockey  so  brauely.  IS99  —  Lenten  Stuj?  ibid.  V.  235  Another 
playes  his  prizes  in  print.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f,  Beasts  206 
VVhen  the  Prizes  of  Germanicus  Csesar  were  played  ;  there 
were  many  Elephantes  which  acted  strange  feates  or  partes. 
1663  PEPYS  Diary  i  June,  The  New  Theatre,  which,  .is  this 
day  begun  to  be  employed  by  the  fencers  to  play  prizes  at. 
121694  TILLOTSON  Serm.  ix.  (1743)  I.  222  He  does  not,  like 
some  of  the  cruel  Roman  emperors,  take  pleasure.. to  see 
them  play  bloody  prizes  before  him.  1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's 
Voy.  Levant  vii.  8  A  Circus  or  Amphitheatre,  wherein 
Prizes  were  anciently  Fought.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bulli. 
iv, He . .  went  about  through  all  the  country  fairs, challenging 
people  to  fight  prizes,  wrestling,  and  cudgel-play.  1715 
LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  77  The  whole  People 
came  there  together,  to  see  the  Athletes  (or  Fencers  and 
Wrestlers)  play  their  prizes. 

d.  Comb,  prize-playing,  the  playing  of  a  prize 
or  prizes ;  acting  as  an  athlete  or  gladiator ;  in  quot. 
attrib.  —  won  in  athletic  contests.  See  also  PRIZE- 
FIGHT, -FIGHTER. 

1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  36  Our  nointed  clowne  prize- 
playing  ornaments  Or  a  poore  basket-scrambling  gown  con- 
tents [L.  Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna,  Quirine,  Et 
aromatico  fert  niceteria  collo.] 

Prize  (prsiz),  si.3  Forms :  a.  4-7  prise,  5-7 
price,  6-7  pryse.  j8.  6-7  pryze,  6-  prize,  [a. 
F.  prise  the  action  of  taking,  capture,  esp.  the 
capture  of  a  ship,  the  booty  taken,  a  captured  ship 
or  cargo  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.presa :— early  Rom./raa  :— 
prensa,  L.  prmhensa,  fern.  sb.  from  pa.  pple.  of  L. 
prsehendlre  to  seize  :  see  PKEHEND.  (In  origin,  a 
special  sense  of  PEISEJ^.I,  which  late  in  i6thc. 
began  to  be  phonetically  spelt  prize,  and  thus  to  be 
identified  with  PEIZE  rf.1)] 

1 1.  The  action  of  taking ;  capture,  seizure.  Obs. 

[1414  Aft  2  Hen.  V,  Stat.  I.  c.  6  Quils  . .  facent  plein 
enformacion.  .a  le  conservatour  de  le  port..de  la  dite  prise 
et  de  la  quantite  dicelle.] 

ri47S  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  576  The  cyte  of 
Constantynople.  .was  taken  by  the  Turke.  .by  whiche  pryse 
Cristen  feyth  perysshed  in  Grece.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy 
Ixxxii.  130  By  the  prise  of  this  cyte.  Ibid,  clxxxv.  271 
heading,  Of  the  pryse  and  takynge  of  Iherusalem.  1611 

mes,  hath 
.  Italy  77 
,  ted  to  him 
for  his  prise  of  Jerusalem,  a  1649  WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1833) 
1 1.  74  He  said  he  got  them  by  trade,  but  it  was  suspected  he 


>rst  pri  

t 2.  Anything  seized  or  captured  by  force,  espe- 
cially in  war ;  booty,  plunder,  prey ;  a  captive  of 
war.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

a,  c  1386  CHAUCKR  Pars.  T.  r  281, 1  wol  denarte  my  prise  or 
my  praye  by  deliberacion.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  246  Gret 
pns  upon  the  werre  he  hadde.  £1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867) 
53, 1  haue  broujt  hidir  manye  a  greet  price  Hidir  into  belle 
of  al  kinde  of  man.  c  1450  Merlin  it,  240  Thei  hadden  gete 
the  richest  prise  thut  cuer  was  sein  in  her  comynge.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  72  Relurnit 
name  againe  witht  great  pryce  of  men  and  goodis.  c  16x1 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  135  Woulst  thou  maintaine  in  sure  abode 

I  hine  owne  prise,  and  sleight  me  of  mine  ?  1693  Mem.  Cnt. 
feckely  i.  4o  To  shelter  the  Prises  which  the  Croats  had 


1896 

taken  from  the  Turks,  a  1734,  NORTH  Exam.  i.  iii.  §  154 
(1740)  222  His  Neighbour's  Pigs  and  Hens  used  to  be  his 
Prise,  when  he  could  catch  them. 

0.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  8  His  owne  prize,  Whom 
formerly  he  had  in  battell  wonne.  1608  D.  T[UVIL]  £ss, 
Pol.  <J-  Mor.  69  Many  have  had  the  victory  snatcht..and 
themselves  become  the  dishonourable  pryze  of  whome  they 
had  earst  most  honourably  surpryz'd.  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT 
Most  Wonderful  Wonder  Misc.  Wks.  1751  1.195  He  took 
Shipping  afterwards  with  his  Prize,  and  safely  landed  at 
Tower-Wharf.  1865  EARL  OF  DERBY  Iliad  i.  220  Ev'n  from 
thy  tent,  myself,  to  bear  thy  prize,  The  fair  Briseis. 

b.  esp.  A  ship  or  property  captured  at  sea  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  war  ;  a  legal  capture  at  sea. 

a.  151*  in  Rymer  Fo€dera'%\\\.  328/2  One  Shippe  Royal  I 
. .  with  the  Ordinance  and  Apparell  of  every  such  Prise 
that  shall  fortune  to  be  taken  by  theym.  1588  GREENE 
Perimedes  g  Carrying  away,  both  vessell  and  marriners  as 
a  pryse.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  188  Calicut,  a  great 
Citie  ten  leagues  whence  we  tooke  our  price  [(1638)  302  prize], 
1672  C.  MANNERS  in  i2t&  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v, 
24  Wee  take  every  day  some  considerable  pryses,  which  may 
pay  for  the  warn  fig,  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  279  Desire  my 
Pilot  is,  Beautie  my  prise. 

ft.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  i.  93  Pira.  2.  A  prize,  a  prize. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  549  They  took  a  prize 
of  nine  hundred  tunnes.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  51  The 
gallies.  .towing  at  their  sternes  three  or  foure  little  vessels 
no  bigger  then  fisher  boats.  A  ridiculous  glory,  and  a 
prize  to  be  ashamed  of.  1607  DAMPIER  Voy.  round  World 
(1699)  174  We  were  now  6  Sail,  2  Men  of  War,  2  Tenders, 
a  Fire-ship  and  the  Prize.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  ir.  iv.  164 
The  Commodore  ordered  . .  his  first  Lieutenant,  to  take 
possession  of  the  prize.  1879  LUBBOCK  Addr.  Pol.  <$•  Educ. 
vii.  137  Steamers,  .would  be  the  real  prizes — if  prizes  are  to 
be  made  at  all. 

c.  without  a  or  pi.  Property  seized  as  in  war ; 
esp.  in  the  phr.  to  make  prize.  Also^/f^f. 

[In  this  and  the  following,  prize  seems  to  hover  between 
sense  i  'capture,  seizure  *,  and  the  concrete  sense  2.] 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  vii.  187  (Qp.  1597)  A  beauty 
waining  and  distressed  widow.. Made  prise  and  purchase  of 
his  lustfull  eye.  1601  J.  WHEELER  Treat.  Comm.  68  Diuerse 
ships. .had  beene  taken  at  sea,  and  the  goods  therein  made 
prize,  and  confiscate.  1725  I)K  FOE  Voy.  round '^0^^(1840)9 
We  resolved  to  make  prize  of  it,  as  in  a  time  of  war.  1755 
MAGENS  Insurances  I.  496  Prize  or  not  Prize,  must  be 
determined  by  Courts  of  Admiralty,  belonging  to  the  Power 
whose  Subjects  make  the  Capture.  1798  FERRIAR  lllustr. 
Ste^ie  vi.  182  He  made  prize  of  all  the  good  thoughts  that 
came  in  his  way.  1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874) 
II.  18  It  is.  .necessary  that  the  vessel  should  have  been 
condemned  as  prize,  by  legal  sentence.  1885  RICBV  in  Law 
Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  286  On  matters  of  prize  the  judgment 
could  be  looked  to. 

d.  In  goodt  fair,  free,  jzist,  lawful  prize ,  with 
reference  to  the  legality  of  the  seizure.     Also  Jig. 

1550  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot,  I.  102  The  samin  schip  and 
gudis.  .in  caise  scho  wer  nocht  fund  just  prise.  1561  Ibid. 


P 

pi  __ 

good  prize"  and  worth  the  keeping,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent. 
(T759)  I-  1 68  Plagiary  Privateers,  That  all  Mens  Sense  and 
Fancy  seize,  And  make  free  Prize  of  what  they  please  ? 
1747  GRAY  Cat  41  Not  all  that  tempts,  .your  heedless 
hearts  is  lawful  prize.  1836  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  xlii.  §  52 
(1847)  IX,  362  The  English  Admiralty  courts,  .declared 
good  prize  neutral  vessels  carrying  colonial  produce  from  the 
enemy's  colonies  to  the  mother  state.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxii.  353  If  the  command  was  unheeded, 
a  broadside  followed,  and  the  peaceful  merchantman  became 
lawful  prize. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb^  asprtze  brandy,  cause,  goods, 
property ,  ship\  prize  agent,  an  agent  appointed 
for  the  sale  of  prizes  taken  in  maritime  war ;  so  prize 
agency  ;  prize  court,  a  department  of  the  admiralty 
court,  which  adjudicates  concerning  prizes ;  prize 
crew,  a  crew  of  seamen  placed  on  board  a  prize 
ship  to  bring  her  into  port ;  prize-list,  a  list  of  per- 
sonsentitled  to  receive  prize-money  on  the  capture  of 
a  ship ;  prize -mas  tor,  an  officer  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  prize  ship;  prize-office  (see  quot.  1706). 
See  also  PRIZE-MONEY. 

1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  215  The  abuses  of  *prize  agency. 
1802  NELSON  Parl.  Sp.  21  Dec.  ibid.  213  Transactions,  .with 
any  of  the  boards  or  *prize  agents.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  s.v.  Agent,  Prize  agent,  one  appointed  for  the 
sale  of  prizes,  and  nominated  in  equal  numbers  by  the  com- 
mander, the  officers,  and  the  ship's  company.  1905  Whita- 
ker's  Almanack  211  Navy  and  Prize  Agents.  1667  DRVDEN 
&  DAVENANT  Tempest  11.  i,  This  is  *prize  brandy.  1747 
(title)  Observations  on  theCourse  of  Proceeding  in  Admiralty 
Courts  in  *Prize  Causes.  1810  J.  F.  POTT  (title)  Observations 
on  Matters  of  Prize,  and  the  Practice  of  the  Admiralty 
*Prize  Courts.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Own  xxxiv,  The  *prize 
crew  of  the  Aspasia.  1625  Impeackm.  Dk.  /?wC(£/»«.(Camden) 
32  To  hasten  the  raising  of  monies  by  sales  of  *prise  goods 
here.  1711  Act  10  Anne  c.  22  Preamble,  Several  consider- 
able Quantities  of  Prize-Cocoa,  Sugars,  Indigo,  and  other 
Prize-Goods.  1826  KENT  Comm*  (1873)  I.  xvit.  357,  I  know 
of  no  other  definition  of  prize  goods,  .than  that  they  are 
goods  taken  on  high  seas  jure  belli,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  1794  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  417 
You  want  a  *  Prize-List  for  one  vessel  taken  by  Tartar  and 
myself.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Prize-list,  a  return 
of  all  the  persons  on  board  . .  at  the  time  a  capture  is  made  ; 
those  who  may  be  absent  on  duty  are  included.  1800  Suppl. 
\  to  Chron.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  144/1  The  *prize-master 
informed  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  sent  on  board 
the  Arab,  that  there  was  abundance  of  provisions  and  water. 
1893  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXXIV.  152/1  Louis  was  appointed 
prize-master  of  the  Phoenix.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  HI.  i.  209 
It  was. .with. .difficulty  that  the  *prize  money,  which  the 
Gloucester  \iz&  taken..,  was  secured,  and. .the  prize  goods 

.  .were  entirely  lost.    1664  PEPYS  Diary  22  Nov.,  To  speak 


PRIZE. 

f    with  my  lord  about  our  *Prise  Office  business.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Prize-Office,  an  Office  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  Ships  taken 
from  an   Knemy  as  lawful   Prize,     a  1722    FOUNTAINHALL 
1    Decisions  (1759)  I.  333  The  oft  debated  cause  of  the  Capers 
!    of  the  two  *prize  Danish  ships.     1863  DICEY  Federal  St.  I. 
87  The  officer  in  command  of  the  '  Erie  '  when  sent  as  a  prize- 
ship  to  New  York.  1799  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  IV. 
02, 1  send  you  a  cask  of  sugar,  such  as  I  think  you  mean 
by  saying  "prize-sugar. 

Prize,  prise  (praiz),  st.*  Also  6  pryse.  [ME. 
prise,  a.  ¥.  prise  a  taking  hold,  grasp :  see  prec.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  for  prizing  (see  PRIZE  v.z) ; 
a  lever.     Now  dial. 

13..  St.  Erkenwolde  in  Hprstm.  Allengl.  Leg.  (1881)  267 

I    Wygt  werkemen . .  Putten  prises  ber  to,  pmchid  one  vnder, 

Kaghtene  by  be  corners  w*  Crowes  of  yrne.    1541  Aberdeen 

Regr.  (1844)  I.  176  Item,  ane  pryse,  with  ane  turning  staf. 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Prise,  a  lever  used  for  the 

purpose  of  forcing.     This  instrument  is  sometimes  called  a 

pry.     1825  JAMIESON,  Prise,  Prize,  a  lever.     1895  T.  PIN- 

j    NOCK  Black  Co.  Ami.  (E.D.D.),  Run,  fetch  a  prise,  quick 

to  lift  on. 

2.  The  act  of  prizing  ;  leverage,  purchase. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  ff  Inst.Anint.  Il.xvii.  150  Those  plumes 
which  so  ornament  the  wings  of  birds,  and  give  them  as  it 
were  more  prise  upon  the  air.  1842  J.  AITON  Domest. 
ECOH.  (1857)  166  This  spade  is.. rounded  considerably  in  the 
back,  to  afford  the  better  prize.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New 
Egypt  88  Is  it  fanciful  to  ascribe  this  curious  upward  move- 
ment of  a  river -course  to  the  prise  given  byit,in  its  enor- 
mous stretch  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south,  to  the 
diurnal  whirl  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east? 

3.  Comb.,  as  prize-bolt :  see  quot. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich.,  Prise-bolts,  the  projecting 
bolts  at  the  rear  of  a  mortar-bed  or  garrison  gun-carriage 
under  which  the  handspikes  are  inserted  for  training  and 
maneuvering  the  piece. 

Prize  (praiz),  v.1  Forms  :  a.  4-7  prise,  4-6 
I  (Sf.  -8)  pryse  (also  Se.  4  priss,  pryss,  4-5  pris, 
prys,  6  pryis(s),  prysse.  /3.  6-  prize.  7.  See 
PKICE  v.  {ME.  a.  OF.  prisier,  F.  f  riser,  levelled 
form  of  Or .  preisier,  PKAISE  v.  (under  which  see 
the  origin  and  form-history).  In  Sc.,  from  the 
I4th  century,  prise  was  preferred  to  praise  in  all  its 
senses  (see  sense  4  below) ;  but  English  at  length 
differentiated  praise  and  prise,  retaining  praise  in 
the  sense  of  F.  louer,  L.  laudare,  and  appropriating 
prise  to  senses  connected  with  the  sbs.  pris,  prise, 
price,  and  prize.  In  these  senses  it  has  received 
further  differentiation,  becoming  PKICE  in  the  com- 
mercial sense  of  'set  a  price  to*,  and  remaining 
as  prize  only  in  sense  3  below.  (But  this  last 
differentiation  has  hardly  yet  been  completed,  for 
in  dialect,  local,  and  individual  use,  to  prise  or 
prize  is  often  said  instead  of  to  price,  even  when 
the  latter  is  written  :  cf.  the  distinction  of  sb.  and 
vb.  in  advice,  to  advise,  house,  to  house,  use,  to  ««.)] 
I.  f  1.  trans.  To  valne,  to  estimate  the  (relative) 
value  of;  to  estimate,  esteem,  account  as  worth 
(so  much)  ;  to  account,  reckon.  01>s.  (or  arch.") 

«•  1375  (MS.  1487)  HARBOUR  Bnia  vi.  505  He  wald  nocht 
priss  his  liffa  stra,  With-thi  he  vengeans  on  hym  mycht  ta. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xix.  44  A  prodigall  man  I  am  so 
prysit,  a  1574  EARL  GLENCAIRN  Ef.fr.  Hermit  ofAlareit 
ii  Our  stait  hypocrisie  they  prysse..  Sayand,  That  we  are 
heretikes.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  146,  I  prise 
your  worthinesse  at  farre  greater  value.  1599  SHAKS.  Much 
Ado  in.  L  90  Hauing  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit  As  she  is 
prisde  to  haue.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vn.  38,  I  am  thy 


canst;  Though  little,  I  do  prize  it  ten  times  less.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  /si.  ix.  xiy,  He  in  himself  priz'd  things 
as  mean  and  base,  Which  yet  in  others  great  and  glorious 
seem'd.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Pro/.  Sf.  HI.  xxv.  230  Oh 
that  their  profession  were  but  as  highly  prized,  as  their 
estate  is  valued. 

t  2.  To  estimate  or  fix  the  money  value  of;  to 
value,  appraise ;  to  fix  the  price  of  (a  thing  for  sale). 
Obs.  in  literary  use  :  see  APPRAISE  v.,  PKICE  v. 

o.  £1440  Promp.  Para.  414/1  Prysyn,  or  settyn  a  pryce, 
taxo,..licitor.  1445  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  14  They  sal 
sell  na  flesche  quhill  it  be  prisit  be  the  sworne  prisaris. 
c  1475  Rauf Coilyar  254  Thair  may  thow  selL.als  deir  as 
thow  will  prys.  1530  PALSGR.  660/2,  I  prise  ware,  I  sette 
a  price  of  a  thyng  what  it  is  worthe,/*  aprise.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Zech.  xi.  12  So  they  wayed  downe  xxx.  syluer  pens, 
ye  value  that  I  was  p_rysed  at.  1611  BIBLE  ibid.  13  A  goodly 
price,  that  I  was  prised  at.  1623  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  x. 
iv.  1709  margin,  There  Pearles  are  prised  according  to  the 
Caracts  which  they  weigh.  1713  S.  SEWALL  Diary  2  June, 
Owen  took  a  Cow  of  Veisy  pris'd  at  ^£4.  o.  p. 

/3.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  M  iv,  The  Romanes 
prized  this  fish  at  a  wonderfull  high  rate.  1623  WHITBOURNE 
Newfoundland  59  [They]  were  there  prized  to  be  worth 
two  shillings  sixepence  apiece.  1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.^442, 
I  will  procure  you  one  of  the  Catalogues  of  Manuscripts, 
which  is  prized  by  the  Delegates  of  our  Press,  at  One 
Pound  Two  Shillings.  1709  HUGHES  Tatlcr  No.  113  r  26 
The  Whole  [goods]  are  to  be  set  up  and  prized  by  Charles 
Bubbleboy,  who  is  to  open  the  Auction  with  a  Speech.  1733 
JOHNSON,  Prize,  to  rate ;  to  value  at  a  certain  price. 

fb.  To  be  the  price  of;    to  equal  in  value. 
Obs.  rare. 

1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Haai.  Love  175  How  can  we  thee 
requite  for  all  this  good  ?  Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  most 
precious  blood  ? 

t  C.  To  offer  as  the  price,  to  stake,   a.  To  offer 
a  price  for,  bid  for.  Obs.  rare. 
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PBIZE. 

c  1590  GRF.KNE  Fr.  Bacon  xiii.  41  Thou'rt  worthy  of  the 
title  of  a  squire,  That  durst,  for  proof,  of  thy  affection  And 
for  thy  mistress'  favour,  prize  thy  blood.  1590  C'TKSS 
PKMBROKE  Antonic  264  But  terror  here  and  horror,  naught 
is  scene :  And  present  death  prizing  our  life  each  hower 
[orig.  Et  la  prescnte  mort  nous  marchande  it  tous  coups], 

3.  To  value  or  esteem  highly,  to  think  much  of. 
(The  current  sense.) 

a.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  239  And  suld  think  fredome  mar 
to  pryss  Than  all  the  gold  in  war  Id  that  Is.  c  1470  Gol.  fy 
Ganv.  1207,  I  aught  as  prynce  him  to  prise  for  his  prouese. 
-1615  SIR  W.  MUKE  Sonn.  ix,  In  bewty,  (loue's  sueit  object), 
ravischt  sight  Doth  some  peculiar  perfectioun  pryse  [rime 
lyes].  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  vi.  iii,  That  we.  .prise  many 
[customs]  of  our  own  onely  because  we  never  consider' d  them. 

0.  £1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxxix.  x,  My  God,  how 
I  these  studies  prize,  That  doe  thy  hidden  workings  show  I 
1618  E.  ELTON  Exp.  Rom.  vii.  (1622!  136  A  blessing  that 
cannot  be  sufficiently  prized.    1681   FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace 
xxxv.  583  When  we  would  express  the  value  of  a  thing,  we 
say,  we  prize  it  as  our  eyes.    1715  POPE  Iliad  1.237,  *  ..prize 
at  equal  rate  Thy  short-liv'd  friendship,  and  thy  groundless 
hate,    a  17*0  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  53  Prize  your 
time  now,  while  you  have  it.     1891  Speaker  n  July  36/2 
The  Swiss  seem  more  and  more  to  prize.. the  Referendum 
and  the  Initiative. 

y.    i37$-'643  [see  PRICE  v.  5]. 

fb.  With  negative :  Not  to  value  at  all,  to  think 
nothing  of,  care  nothing  for.  Obs. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxliii,  Not  prizing  her  poore  infants 
discontent.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  386  Had  (I)  force  and 
knowledge  More  then  was  euer  mans,  I  would  not  prize 
them  Without  her  Loue. 

II.  f4.  To  commend  or  extol  the  worth,  ex- 
cellence, or  merit  of ;  =  PRAISE  v.  3.  Obs.  northern. 

a.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  776  Of  this  deid,.  .The  Erll  wes 

'risit  gretumty.     1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  11 

Ike  man  did  sum  thing,  that  was  mekle  to  lowe  and  to 
pris.  1500-20  DUNWAK  Poems  xlUL  45  Sic  ladyis  wyiss, 
1'hay  ar  to  pryis.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  v.  16  Gif 
him  all  thankis.  .And  pryse  his  name  with  all  jour  mid  it. 

Prize,  prise,  v*  Forms:  a.  6  pryse,  6-7 
prise  ;  0.  7-  prize,  [f.  PRIZE  j£.3]  trans.  To 
seize,  take,  capture ;  to  seize  as  forfeited,  to  con- 
fiscate. Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

a.  1535  COVERDALB  Datt.  in.  29  All  people. .  which  speake 
eny  blasphemy  agaynst  the  God  of  Sydrac,  Misac  and 
Abdenago,  shal  dye,  and  their  houses  shalbe  prysed.  1581 
LAMBARDE  Eiren,  u.  iv.  (1588)  177  If  any  bee  afterward 
found  offending,,  .their  armour  and  weapon  shall  be  prised, 
..to  the  use  of  the  Queenes  Maiestie.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
xi.  385  To  kill  the  five  Hippasides  And  prise  their  arms. 
0.  1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Iv.  (1612)  245  The  Queene  of 
Scots  from  Ours  almost  her  Crowne  and  life  had  prizde. 

b.  spec.  To  make  a  prize  or  seizure  of;  to  seize 
(a  ship  or  her  cargo)  as  a  prize  of  war. 

a.  1568  C  WATSON  Polyb.  60  b,  The  Romans  being  both 
more  in  number  and  valianter  men,  prised  her  [the  Rhodians' 
ship]  without  labour  and  toke  the  Rhodian.  1600  HAKLUYT 
Vpy-  (1810)  III.  236  The  one  [ship] ..  being  prised  near 
Silley  by  a  ship  of  which  I  am  part  owner.  1622  MALVNES 
Anc.  La-w-Merch.  145  If  it  happen  a  Ship  to  be  prised  for 
debt  or  otherwise  to  bee  forfeited,  yet  the  Mariners  hire  is 
tobe  payed.  0.  1886  American  iLll.  67  It  was  explained 
that  the  David  y.  Adams  was  prized  for  concealing  her 
name  and  her  sailing-port. 

Prize,  prise  (praiz),  z>.3    [f.  PRIZE  sb*] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  or  move  by  force  of  leverage ; 
to  force  up ;  esp.  to  force  open  in  this  way. 

1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  344  They  easily  prize  up  bushes, 
furses,  or  broom  by  the  very  roots.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  xx.  (Roxb.)  246/1  The  Forked  end  is  strucken 
deep  in  the  ground  each  side  the  root  and  so  drawn  or 
prised  vp.  1808  JAMIESON,  To  prize  «/,  to  force  open,  to 
press  up  a  lock  or  door.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  vi,  The 
door  was.  .assailed  with  sledge-hammers, iron  crows  [etc.]., 
with  which  they  prized,  heaved  and  battered  for  some  time 
with  little  effect,  1822  —  Pirate  vii,  There  stands  yonder 
a  chest,  from  which  the  lid  has  been  just  prized  off.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Ritdge,  Ixiv,  Many  men . .  were  seen . .  striving 
to  prize  it  [the  jail  door]  down  with  crowbars.  1897  Pall 
Mall  Mag.  Tune  254  The  lock  was  broken,  and  the  lid 
bore  signs  of  n.iving  been  prised.  Jig.  1824  PRIOR  Burke 
(i  854)  232  Thus  this  famous  measure . .  became  the  lever  by 
which  to  prize  its  authors  out  of  office. 

2.  To  compress  (cnred  tobacco)  in  a  hogshead 
or  box.    Southern  U.  S. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ms..  Prizing^ . .  also,  the  act  of 
pressing  or  squeezing  an  article  into  its  package,  so  that  its 
size  may  be  reduced  in  stowage.  1889  BRUCE /Y««/.  Negro 
183  To  the  moment  that  the  leaf  is  prized  in  the  hogshead. 

Hence  Prizing,  prising  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1867  [see  a].  1890  Daily  News  14  July  2/8  This  pad  pre- 
vented the  splintering  of  wood,  although  the  prising  power 
would  be  the  same.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant- Killers 
j66  More  hammering  and  more  prising  with  the  gavelocks 
and  crowbars. 

Prizeable :  see  PRIZABLE. 

Prized  (praizd),  ppl.  a.    [f.  PRIZE  z>.i  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Greatly  valued  ;  highly  esteemed. 

1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  209  The 
prysed  memoryes  and  perpetuall  renowned  factes  of  the 
famouse  orinces  of  Israel.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II. 
xvii.  180  Two  of  our  most  prized  comrades.  1873  EMERSON 
Let.  3  May  in  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Aug.  (1006)  3/3,  I  am  glad 
you  have  seen  my  prized  friend,  your  Uncle  George. 

f2.  «=  PRICED.  In  quot.  1642,  High-priced, 
expensive.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1642  HARCOURT  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  289/2  Some  prittee 
small  laces,  but  not  prized  ones ;  for  I  will  spare  your  pursse 
as  much  as  may  be.  1682  FLAVEL  Fear  44  Tis  a  low 
priz'd  commodity  in  my  eyes.  17x0  HEARNE  Collect. 
19  Mar.  (O.H.S.)  II.  362  The  priz'd  Catalogue  wc*  I  have 
6«en,  (Priced  is  still  so  pronounced  by  some.) 
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'  Prize-fight  (prai'zfii't).  [app.  a  late  back- 
formation  from  next.]  A  public  contest  between 
prize-fighters ;  a  boxing-match  for  money. 

1814  W.  N.  BLANK  Excursion  508  There  had  just  b«en  a 
'  prize  fight '  well  attended  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
1857  HUGHES  TOHI  Brown  ll.  v,  The  stories  he  Tiad  heard 
of  men  being  killed  in  prize-fights  rose  up  horribly  before 
him.  1898  Daily  News  18  Nov.  4/5  Sir  John  Bridge  said 
this  contest  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  sparring  match,  but  a 
prize-fight.  He  held  that  fighting  for  money  was  a  prize- 
fight, and  that  was  illegal. 

Prize-fighter  (prsi-zfsi^tsj).  [orig.  f.  PRIZE 
s6.2  +  FIGHTER,  from  the  phr.  '  to  fight  a  prize  '  or 
'  prizes' ;  in  later  use  associated  with  PBIZE  j/'.1] 

t  a.  orig.  One  who  '  fought  a  prize  *  (see  PRIZE 
rf.a) ;  one  who  engaged  in  a  public  fighting-match 
or  contest.  Obs.  D.  In  mod.  use,  A  professional 
pugilist  or  boxer,  who  fights  publicly  for  a  prize  or 
stake ;  '  one  that  fights  publicly  for  a  reward '  (J.). 

1703  LUTTRELL  Brief  R i L  (1857)  V.  316  Yesterday,  one 

r*  '  i. •  ^  £_i_» i ' i    _.   .!._  /-vu  D-Ti..  t 


Thomas  Barrett,  Prize  fighter,  bap.  28  April.  I7«7  POPE, 
etc.  Art  Sinking  133  It  is  proposed.. that  Mr.  rigg  with 
his  prize-fighters,  and  Violante  with  the  rope-dancers,  be 
admitted  in  partnership.  1753  SMOLLETT CV.  F(itkom(i^%^ 
117/2  The  sword.. he  brandished  over  the  chevalier's  head, 
with  the  dexterity  of  an  old  prize-fighter.  1796  MORSE 
Atiier.  Geog,  II.  104  The  encouragement  given  to  prize- 
fighters and  boxers.  18*8  SCOTT  F,  M.  Perth  xiv.  1861 
Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  587  He.. had  the  wit  and  luck  to  bring 
over  that  bulky  prizefighter  [Heenan]  to  make  a  sensation 
in  England. 

fig.  1819  CARLYLE  Mia.  (1857)  II.  17  Not  that  we  would 
say  Voltaire  was  a  mere  prize-fighter. 

So  Fri-re-fl  ghtlngr  s/>.  and  a. 

17*0  SWIFT  T.  Tn6t  Hist.  Martin  §  2  Hence  the  origine 
of  that  genteel  custom  of  Prize-fighting,  a  1763  BVROM 
Verses  figg  <$•  Stttton  i,  Long  was  the  great  Figg,  by  the 
prize  Fighting  Swains,  Sole  Monarch  acknowledg  d  of  Mary, 
bone  Plains.  1796  MORSE  X«/*r.  Geog.  II.  108  The  barbarous 
diversions  of  boxing  and  prize-fighting.  1878^.  Anter.  Rev. 
CXXVII.  389  Countries  that  have  not  been  civilized  by 
prize-fighting.  1890  RfviewofRev.  II.  510/3 Prize-fighting 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term— i.e.,  a  fight  for  money  with 
fists,  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end — is  absolutely  illegal. 

Prizeless  (prsi-zles),  a.  [f.  PBIZE  rf.l  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  prize  ;  not  having  gained  a  prize. 

1897  lYestm.  Gaz.  n  Feb.  3/3  The  kind  old  lady  who 
went  about  consoling  the  prizeless  dogs  at  Cruft's.  1899 
Ibid.  3  Aug.  3/3  On  the  return  of  Harry  and  Robert  home 
from  school ;  Robert  laden  with  prizes,  Harry  prizeless. 

Prizeless,  obs.  form  of  PRICELESS. 

Prize- list:  see  PRIZE  s/>.1  4b,  si.s  3. 

Prizeman  (prai'zmaen).  [f.  PRIZE  si.1  +  MAX 
i*.1]  A  man  who  wins  a  prize  (esp.  for  excelling 
in  learning  or  art). 

1800  Cambr.  Univ.  Cai  Title-p.,  A  list  of  the.  .Medallists 
and  Prize-men.  Ibid.  15  Members'  Prizemen.  Ibid.  33 
Seatonian  Prizemen.  1834  Edin.  Rev.  LIX.  133  The  mere 
prize-man  is  often  dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  1856  LEVER 
Martins  o/Cro'Af.  xiv,  He's  more  than  that . .  he  is  the  great 
prize  man  of  the  year  in  Trinity.  1896  Current  Hist. 
(Buffalo)  VI.  463  In  his  third  year  he  [Lord  Kelvin]  came 
out  as  second  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman. 

i  Fri'zemeiit.  Obs.  Also  6  prisement,  7 
prioement.  [f.  PRIZE  v.1  +  -MENT.]  The  act  of 
'  prizing '  or  valuing ;  valuation,  appraisement. 

1566  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  189  All  theis  to  remayne 
at  the  house  thare  withoute  prisement  so  longe  as  any  of 
the  Phillipson  name  shall  dwell  at  the  said  house.  1631 
WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  274  According  to  the  pricement 
at  the  suppression,  a  1700  in  Keble  LifeBp.  Wilson  vi.  (1863) 
303  When  sufficient  men  are  sworn  to  prize  children's 
goods.. the  executors .. must  take  all  things  according  to 
the  prizemenL 

Prize-money.  [f.  PBIZE  j#.3]  Money 
realized  by  the  sale  of  a  prize  (esp.  one  taken  in 
maritime  war),  and  distributed  among  the  captors. 

1757  J.  LIND  Lett.  Navy  L  33  All  ships  are  equally  entitled 
to  their  share  of  prize-money.  1800  J.  WEBBE  in  Gurw. 
Wellington's  Desf.  (1837)  I.  138  Likely  to  obtain  neither 
fame  nor  prize  money.  1887  BESANT  The  World  went 
xxiv,  The  prize-money,  .amounted  to  a  very  pretty  sum. 

Prizer'Cprai'za1)-  Novtrart.  Forms:  5pryzer, 
5-6  prysar(e,  6  prisar,  pryser,  -or,  6-7  priser, 
7  prisor,  prizor,  7-  prizer.  [f.  PRIZE  v.1  +  -EB  '.] 
One  who  prizes. 

1 1.  One  who  estimates  the  value,  or  determines 
the  price,  of  something ;  an  appraiser.  06s. 

ion  in  Trans.  Stirling  Nat.  Hist.  $  Archatol.  Soc.  (1903) 
57  Toe  pain  of  the  Pryzer.  if  he  be  negligent  &  punish  not. 
c  1440  Prontp.  Pnn>.  413/2  Prysare,  or  settar  at  price,  yn 
a  merket,  or  oj>er  placys.  1505  Berwick  Reg.  in  Hist.  MSS. 
Cotnrtr.,  i^ar.  Collect.  I.  7  No  bowcher.  .shall  breke  nor  cut 
out  any  flysh  to  sell  exsept  the  said  prysers  be  ther  present. 
1549  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  97  Alexander 
Wynchester  [and  five  others]  electit  prisers  of  nesche.  1553 
in  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  59  Assessors  and 
Prysors.  a  16*5  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  473  The  prisors 
to  take  them  of  the  price  if  they  prise  too  high.  1654  H. 
L'ESTRANGE  C/MJ.  /  (1655)  194  Charges  of  driving  to  be  set 
by  a  priser  of  the  forrage. 

2.  f  a.  One  who  values  or  esteems  something  at 
a  specified  (high,  low,  etc.)  rate.  Obs.  b.  One 
who  values  or  esteems  something  highly. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  lliati  xvi.  763  Too  much  prizer  of  thyself. 
1657  Mrs.  H  Olson's  Brass  in  Chancel  ?/  Ctcuxr  Ch.,  A 
despUer  of  y  world  and  a  high  Prizer  of  y«  Lord  Christ. 


PHO. 

1691  Nonius  Pratt.  Disc.  33  But  now,  are  the  Children  of 
Licht  such  Prizers  of  Time  ? 

Fri'zer  -.  arch.  Also  6  priser.  [f.  PBIZK  jA.2 
+  -EH  1.1  One  who  engages  in  a  '  prize '  or  contest ; 
a  prize-fighter. 

IJ99  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  v,  I  haue  a  plot  vpon 
these  prizers.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  u.  iii.  8  Why  would 
you  be  so  fond  to  ouercome  The  bonnie  oriser  of  the 
humorous  Duke?  1679  MRS.  BEHN  Feign'J Curtisan  v, 
And  fought  like  prizers,  not  as  angry  rivals.  iSai  SCOTT 

8uentin  D.  xxxv,  You  shall  be  fought  for  in  real  itteUe. 
nly.. the  successful  prizer  shall  be  a  gentleman.     1845 
BROWNING  Luria  i.  53  The  brace  of  prizers  fairly  matched 
Poleaxe  with  noleaxe. 

Prize-ring  (prei-zirirj).  [f.  after  PRIZE-FIGHT  : 
see  RING  s6J  13.]  A  ring  or  enclosed  space 
(now  a  square  area  enclosed  by  poles  and  ropes) 
for  prize-fighting;  hence  trans/,  the  practice  of 
prize-fighting  (cf.  the  turf  =  horse-racing) ;  also 
attrib.  belonging  to  prize-fighting,  characteristic 
of  prize-fighters. 

1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Kur,  Sforts  §  4020  Two  of  the 
members  of  '  the  ancient  prize-ring '  in  actual  combat. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  Captain  Rook  with  his 
horse-jockey  jokes  and  prize-ring  slang.  1861  J.  CRAW. 
PURD  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  I.  367  One  of  this  race  had 
nearly  carried  off  the  championship  of  England  in  the  prize- 
ring.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  17  Oct.  3/3  Better . .  not  tointro- 
tluce  into  political  controversy  the  language  of  the  prize-ring. 

Prizing  (prsi-zirj),  vbl.  s6.1  Forms :  see  PRIZE 
v.1  [f.  PRIZE  K.I  +  -ISO1.]  The  action  of  PRIZE  v.1; 
f  determination  of  price  or  value,  appraising ; 
valuing,  estimation  (pis.) ;  high  estimation. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  414/1  Prysynge,  li(cfttatio.  1499 
Ejcch.  Rolls  Scat!.  XI.  436  The  prising  of  the  said  landis. 
155*  HULOET,  Prisynge  or  settynge  pryce,  licitatio.  1678-9 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  1. 6  The  latter  end  of  this  month 
came  out  his  majesties  proclamation  for  prizeing  of  wines. 
IThe  proclamation  has  '  to  set  the  Prices  of  all  kinds  of 
Wines '.)  1907  Daily  Chron.  9  Oct.  6/4  It  was  a  fit  prize 
for  a  feat  that  stood  above  all  prizing. 

Prizing,  vbl.  s6*,  3  :  see  PBIZE  z>.2,  3. 

II  Pro  (pr<*>).  The  L.  preposition  pri  before  (of 
place),  in  front  of,  for,  on  behalf  of,  instead  of,  in 
return  for,  on  account  of,  etc.  [Cognate  with  Gr. 
jrpo  forward,  before,  in  front  of,  earlier  than,  Skr. 
prd  before ;  more  remotely  related  to  OTeut.  for, 
fora,  Y.ng.for,forc.] 

A.  as,  prep,  in  various  Latin  phrases,  more  or  less 
used  in  Eng.     (See  also  PRO  AND  CON.) 

1.  pro  a-ris  et  fo'cis,  for  altars  and  hearths; 
for  the  sake  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  religion  and  home. 

i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  iii.  11676)  398/1  When 
I  see  two  superstitious  Orders  contend  pro  arts  i^Jocis^  with 
such  have  and  hold,  de  lana  caprina.  1741  HUME  Ess.  iv. 
48,  I  wou'd  only  perswade  Men  not  to  contend,  as  if  they 
were  fighting  pro  arts  Ifjocis.  1859  LOWEI  L  Bifltnu  P.  12 
They  serve  cheerfully  in  the  great  army  which  hghts  even 
unto  death  pro  arts  et/ocis. 

2.  pro  bo 'no  pu'blico,  for  the  public  good. 
ai?a6  GILBERT  Cases  in  Law  <V  Equity  (1760)  113  It  is 

pro  lotto  publico ,  in  which  they  are  included. 

3.  pro  confe-sso,  for  or  as  confessed  or  admitted  : 
chiefly  in  Law. 

1631  in  Crt.  t,  Tints  Chas.  7(1848)  II.  141  As  if  they  had 
taken  \\.pro  confesso  that  he  is  living.  1776  Claim  pf  Roy 
Ratio.  Churn  17/1  in  Trial  J.  Fawhe,  eto.  The  Court., 
had  informed  them,  if  they  did  not  [support  their  case  by 
affidavit),  the  negative  of  the  question  put  would  be  taken 
pro  confesso. 

4.  pro  fo  rma  (-ft),  for  form's  sake ;  as  a  matter  of 
form ;  in  the  way  of  formality.     Also  attrib. 

X573^°  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  iCamden)  77  To  give  the 
choyce  of  a  thousand  thankes  for  every  gewegawe ;  and 
sumtymes  tooe  for  very  meere  Nifillcs  as  it  were  only/*™ 
forma  tantum.  1613  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  4  Times 
Jos.  /  (1848)  II.  435  Which  is  thought  to  be  done  rather 
proforma  than  ex  animo.  1788  Gentl.  Mag.  LV1II.  73/1 
The  cession  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Porte  was  contrary  to  the 
Alcoran,  and  was  therefore  admitted  merely  pro  forma. 
1881  BITHELL  Counling-ha.  Diet.  (1893)  s.v.,  When  a  docu- 
ment is  drawn  up  or  a  process  gone  through  after  a  pre- 
scribed model,  and  with  the  special  object  of  complying 
with  some  legal  requirement  it  is  said  to  be  done  proforma. 

5.  pro  hac  vice,  for  this  turn  or  occasion  (only). 
i6ss   in  Rashdall  &  Rait  Nm.  College  (1901)  178  Wee 

therefore  shall  pro  hoc  vice  nominate  the  13  Seniors  and 
Officers  for  the  carryinge  on  the  government  of  the  said 
Colledge.  1715  S.  SEWALL  Diary  39  Mar.,  Made  Mr. 
Little  Clark prohac  vice,  Mr.  Cooke  being  sick  of  the  Gout. 
1873  Oxford  Univ.  Gazette  18  Nov.  313  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Proctors  to  examine  pro  hac  vice  this  Term. 

6.  pro  lndivi'«o  (ia«>),  'as undivided':  applied 
to  a  right  shared  by  two  or  more  persons  without 
division  :  lee  quot. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.i  Pro  Indiuiso,  is  a  possession,  and 
occupation  of  lands,  or  tenements  belonging  vnto  two  or 
more  persons,  whereof  none  knoweth  his  seuerall  portion, 
as  Coparceners  before  partition. 

7.  pro  rata  (-ft)  [  - '  for  the  rate ' :  RATE  Aj  ll 
in  proportion  to  the  value  or  extent  (of  his  interest), 
proportionally.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj.,  proportional. 

C'354  Rolls  ofParlt.  1 1.  260/1  Les  Eschetours  sont  chareez 
.  .a  respoundre  des  parcelles  des  ditz  rentes  et  fermes  Pro 
rata  temporis.]  1575  R'g-  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  468  To 
mak  payment  of  thair  part  of  the  said  taxatioun  pro  rata. 
1641  tr.  Perkins' Prof.  Bk.v. 1 310(1657)  118  His  wife  shall 
not  have  dower  of  that  which  the  other  copercener  had /»ro 
rata,  1877  L.  W.  M.  LOCKHAUT  Mint  is  Tkint  xv.  (1879) 


PRO. 

114  I'll  take  my  pro  raid  allotment.  1901  Daily  Tel.  9  Mar. 
9/7  The  Preference  issue  will  be  offered  pro  rata  to  share- 
holders  at  115. 

8.  pro  re  na'ta  (-ft),  'for  the  affair  born,  i.e. 
arisen';  for  some  contingency  arising  unexpectedly   , 
or  without  being  provided  for ;  for  an  occasion  as 
it  arises.     Also  attrib. 

1378  in  Spotiiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  295  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Eldership  to  send  out  qualified  persons  to  j 
visit -pro  re  nata.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  11.  174  M 
was  formerly  left  to  the  crown  to  summon,  pro  re  nata,  the 
most  flourishing  towns  to  send  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. 1885  A.  P.  PETER  in  Law  Times  10  Jan.  185/1 
Such  orders  are  only  granted  pro  re  nata,  and  must  be 
renewed  on  each  fresh  occasion  arising.  Mod.  At  a  pro  n 
nata  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  it  was  resolved,  etc. 

fb.  So  pro-re-nasoant  a.  (obs.  nonce-iud.}, 
arising  unexpectedly. 

1647  WAKD  Simp.  Cobler  50  In  pro-re-uascent  occurrences, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

9.  pro  ta'nto,  '  for  so  much  ,  so  far,  to  such  an 
extent.     Also  attrib. 

1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl.  ii.  §  4  Any  one  who  repro- 
bates any  Ihe  leasl  particle  of  pleasure  as  such.. is  pro 
tanto  a  partizan  of  the  principle  of  asceticism.  l88a  Macm. 
Mag.  XLVI.  437  Anything  which  reduces  the  amount  of 
payments  to  be  made  out  of  the  country  pro  tanto  reduces 
the  loss.  1885  Law  Times  LXXV1II.  387/1  The  land  tax 
was  redeemed  w&pro  tanto  personal  estate  converted  into 
real  estate. 

10.  pro  te-mpore,  for  the  time,  temporarily; 
attrib.  or  as  culj.  temporary.     (Abbrev.  pro  tern.} 

1468  Paston  Lett.  II.  325  The  tythandes  did  goode  pro 
tempore.  1615-6  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  *r  Times  Chas.  I 
(1848)  I.  73  The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  like  to  be  Lord  Steward 
this  parliament,  pro  tempore.  1748  J.  LlND  Lett.  Navy  ii. 
(J757)  7°  Another  might  be  appointed  pro  tempore  to  com- 
mand his  ship.  1759  E.  W.  MONTAGU,  jr.  Anc.  Republics 
353  The  pro  tempore  Dictator  soon  came  to  be  perpetual. 
1828  R  eg.  Deb.  Congr.  IV.  787  President  Pro  Tempore. .  .The 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President  pro  tern. 
1846  H.  GREVILLE  Diary  (1883)  159  Called  to-day  upon 
Craven,  .who  \spro  tern,  private  secretary  to  Normanby. 

B.  Pro-  sb.  1.  An  argument  for  or  in  favour 
of  something,  as  opposed  to  one  against  it.  (Now 
usually  in  Pao  AND  CON,  q.  v.)  b.  A  person  who 
sides  or  votes  in  favour  of  some  proposal. 

c  1400  Beryn  2577  That  I  may  the  bet  perseyve  al  incon- 
venience, Dout,  pro,  contra,  and  anbiguite,  Thurh  yeur 
declaracioune.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  vi.  (Percy  Soc.) 
26  Provyng  the  pro  well  from  the  contrary.  1784  GEO.  Ill 
in  G.  Rases  Diaries  (1860)  I.  61  Mr.  Pultney.  .should  have 
stood  amongst  the  Pros.  1790  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc. 
(r888)  1.462  The  pros  are  afraid  to  bring  it  forward  until  the 
return  of  several  members  on  their  side  of  the  question. 
2.  Tally  of  pro :  see  TALLY  sb. 
Pro,  pro.,  a  familiar  abbreviation  of  various 
wds.,  as  propraetor  and  other  combs,  of  PRO-pref.1 
4,  also  professional. 

1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  $  Gain  iii.  17  When  he  came  to 
Oxford.. he  reverenced  even  the  velvet  of  the  Pro.  1861 
H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  xiv,  He  had  past  the  Pro's  at 
Magdalen  turnpike,  and  they  never  thought  of  stopping 
him... Both  the  Proctors  were  down  at  Coldharbour  turn- 
pike, a  1884  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  (1885)  229, 1  had  acted  as 
proproctor  to  Green,  the  other  pro  being  Kay.  1885  J.  K. 
JEROME  On  the  Stage  86  The  poor  players  helped  each 
other  as  well  as  they  could,  but  provincial  Pros,  are— or,  at 
least,  were — not  a  wealthy  class.  1887  Scott.  Leader 


auestion  of  whether  school  cricket  should  be  under  the 
ominion  of  the  schoolmaster  or  the  professional  cricketer. 

1903  igth  Cent.  Sept.  464  Taverns  frequented  by  '  pros ',  as 

music-hall  artistes  are  popularly  called. 
Fro-,  prefix!    The  Latin  adv.  and  prep,  (see 

above),  used  in  combination  with  verbs  and  their 

derivatives,  and  sometimes  with  other  words  not  of 

verbal  derivation. 
(Unlike  the  Gr.  n-po-,  Ihe  L.  was  originally  and  usually 

pro- ;  but  in  some  compounds  it  was  occasionally  and  in 

others  usually  or  always  shortened  to  pro-.) 
A  large  number  of  Latin  words  so  formed  were 

retained  in  popular  use  in  French  (as  in  the  other 

Romanic  langs.) ;  many  others  were  taken  into 
French  in  earlier  or  later  times  as  learned  words, 
and  were  thence  taken  into  English.  In  later 
times  words  of  this  kind  have  been  adopted  or 
adapted  in  English  directly  from  Latin,  or  have 
been  formed  immediately  from  Latin  elements. 

In  OF.  the  prefix  had  often  the  popular  form  por-,pur-, 
pour-  (see  PUR-);  but  this,  in  many  words,  was  subseq. 
changed  back  to  the  Latin  form  in  pro.. 

I.  As  an  etymological  element.  The  following 
are  the  principal  uses  in  Latin  and  English.  (All 
words  of  this  class  appear  as  Main  words.) 
1.  a.  Forward,  to  or  towards  the  front,  from  a  position  in  the 
rear,  forth,  out,  into  a  public  position ;  as  proclamare  to 
call  out,  PROCLAIM,  prodiicere  to  lead  forth,  PRODUCE,  pro. 
fundere  to  pour  forth  (PROFUSE),  projicere  to  throw  forth, 


PROJECT,  prominere  to  jut  out  (PROMINENT),  pronuntiare  to 
speak  out,  PRONOUNCE,  propdnere  to  put  forth,  PROPONE, 
PROPOSE,  prltrudire  to  thrust  forth,  PROTRUDE. 


b.  To  the  front  of,  down  before  (the  face  of),  forward  and 
down ;  as  procidere  to  fall  forward  or  down  (PitociDENCE), 
prddivis  sloping  downward,  PROCLIVE,  proculcdre  to 
trample  down,  PROCULCATE,  prdcitmbere  to  fall  down  for- 
wards IPROCUMBENT),  frofligdre  to  dash  down  (PROFLIGATE) 
prdlddl,  prolaps-  to  slip  down  forwards  (PROLAPSE),  prosier. 
Here,  pros trdt.  to  strew  or  lay  flat  before  one,  to  PROSTRATE. 
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C  Forth  from  its  place,  away  ;  as  prodirc  to  give  away, 
betray  (PnoDinoN),  proiiigare  to  drive  away,  dissipate 
(PRODIGAL),  prit/ngire  to  flee  away  (PROFLIGATE). 

d.  Forward,  onward,  in  a  course  or  in  time  ;  as  procedure 
to  PROCEED,  prlcessus  PROCESS,  prdcrttstindre  to  defer  till 
the  morrow,   PROCRASTINATE,  prdgrcdl   to    step    forward, 
PROGRESS,  promindre  to  drive  onward  (PROMENADE),  prd- 
movire,    promlt-   to  move  onward,  PROMOVE,   PROMOTE, 
pripelllre  to  drive  forward,  PROPEL. 

e.  Out,  with  outward  extension ;  as  productilis  able  to 
be  drawn  out,  PKODUCTILE,  prdlixvs  PROLIX,  propagare  to 
plant  out,  PROPAGATE,  protrahlre,  protract-  to  drag  out, 
PROTRACT. 

f .  Before  in  place,  in  front  of ;  as  prohibere  to  hold  in  front, 
hold  back,  ¥HoHlvn,pr8scribere  to  write  in  front,  PROSCRIBE, 
protegere  to  cover  in  front,  PROTECT. 

g.  Before  in  time,  in  anticipation  of,  in  provision  for ;  as 
prSdigium  PRODIGV,  proloqiti  to  speak  before  (PROLOCU- 
TION),  providirc  to  foresee,  PROVIDE. 

h.  For,  in  preparation  for,  on  behalf  of;  as  procinctus 
girt  for,  PROCINCT,  procurare  to  take  care  for,  PROCURE, 
prosperus  wished  for,  PROSPEROUS,  proficire  to  do  service  to, 
PROFIT. 

i  With  worn-down  or  obscure  force;  as  procerns  tall, 
PROCEROus,/nyS«wJ  PROFANE,  profundus  deep,  PROFOUND, 
proles  offspring  (PEOLETAiRE),  primerlre  to  deserve,  PRO- 
MERIT,  promiscuus  mixed,  PKOMISCUOUS,  privertmm  I'KJ- 
VERB,pr5viiKta  PROVINCE. 

2.  Frequently  prefixed  in  Latin   to  names   of 
relationship,  answering  to  Eng. '  great '  or '  grand  ', 
F.  grand  and  petit;  as  avus  grand  father, ,pro-avus 
great-grandfather,  amita  aunt,  father's  sister,  pro- 
amita  great-aunt,  grandfather's  sister,  gener  son- 
in-law,  progener  grandson-in-law,  granddaughter's 
husband.      So  pronepos   great-grandson,    great- 
nephew,  PBONEPHEW,  PKONEPOT,  proneptis  great- 
grand-daughter,  great-niece,  PBONIECE,  PBONEPT. 

3.  Pro-  for  PB/E-,  PBE-.     In  late  and  medieval 
Lat.  /«>- was  sometimes  substituted  for  pr&-,  pre-, 
partly  through  confusion  of  sense,  partly  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  words  from  Greek,  such  as 
prologus,  prophela,  proscxnium.     Examples  of  this 
are  frequent  in  ME.,  where,  however,  as  in  med.L. 
MSS.,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  pro-  was 
intended,  or  was  merely  a  scribal  or  copyist's  error, 
due  to  confusion  of  the  written  e  and  o.     Examples 
will  be  found  among  the  cross-references. 

II.  As  a  living  prefix. 

4.  In  Latin  pro-  in  the  sense  'for',  'instead  of, 
'  in  place  of,  was  prefixed  to  a  sb.,  app.  originally 
in  prepositional  construction,  as  pro  consult  (one 
acting)   for  a  consul,  afterwards  combined  with 
the  sb.,  as  proconsul—  deputy-consul ;   so  prSdic- 
lator,  proftdinen,  proguberndtor,  prolegdtus,  pro- 
magister,  proprgfectus ,  proprietor ;  also  in  a  few 
names  of  things,  as  pronomcn  PBONOUN,  protutela 
deputy-guardianship. 

English  has  examples  of  pro-  prefixed  a.  to 
names  of  persons  (officials  or  functionaries), 
acting  as  deputy ',  as  pro'-Grand  Ma'ster,  pro'- 
gua'rdian,  pro-legate,  pro-provincial,  pro-provost, 
pro-regent,  pro-seneschal,  pro-tetrarch,  pro-trea- 
surer, pro-tribune,  pro-warden,  etc. ;  also  PBO- 
CONSUL,  PBOPBOCTOB,  PBOKECTOB,  etc.  b.  to  names 
of  things,  as  pro'-rea^lity  (something  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  reality),  pro'-ski-n,  pro'-ve-rb  [after 
pronoun], etc.;  also  PBO-CATHEDBAL,  PBO-LEG,etc. 
O.  to  an  adj.,  as  pro'-e'thical,  serving  as  a  substitute 
for  what  is  ethical ;  pro'-svrbstantive  (see  quot.) : 
hence  pro-substantively  adv. 

1891  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Ethics  I.  n.  ii.  §  123.  337  We 
must  class  them  as  forming  a  body  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  may  be  called  *pro-ethical ;  and  which,  with  the  mass 
of  mankind,  stands  in  place  of  the  ethical  properly  sot  called. 
1902  R.  R.  MARETT  in  Personal  Idealism  250  Religion,  .as 
pftun  as  it  happens  to  take  the  side  of  salutary  practice . . 
is  probably  [a]  more  effectual  ( pro-ethical  sanction '  [than 
law].    1898  Daily  Chron.  21  Nov.  5/1  Having  served  with 
pre-eminent  distinction  the  office  of  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
he  was  in  1801  elected  "Pro-Grand  Master,  a  distinction 
which  can  only  be  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  himself  is  Grand  Master.    1868  Digly's 
Voy.  Medii.  Pref.  17  Digby's  "pro-guardian  was  a  man  of 
considerable  celebrity.    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  A  *ProU- 
gate, . .  a  Deputy  Legal,  or  one  that  stands  for  a  Legal.    1901 
Westm.  Gaz.  25  Jan.  4/2  In  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  Thomas, 
•Pro-Provincial  of  Canterbury,  Joseph,  Provincial  of  York, 
Laurence,  Provincial  of  Caerled,  deplore  the  evil  state  of 
the  Established  Church.      1858  in  Stat.  Univ.   Oxford 
(1863)  158  "Pro-Provost.    1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith. 
iv.  185  This  kind  of  idealised  symbol  or  concept  serves  as  a 
"pro-reality,  which  we  can  reason  about  as  though  it  were 
real.    1798  HELEN  M.  WILLIAMS  Tour  Switzerland  I.  238 
(Jod.)  Don  Amatori    Solani   "proregent,  professor  extra- 
ordinary, and  enjoying  numerous  other  titles.     1657  W. 
RAND  tr.  GassendHs  Life  Peiresc  n.  84  Cadafalcius  *Pro- 
senescal  of  Digne.    1886  H.  SPENCER  in  igt/i  Cent.  May  763 
There  is  produced  a  new  skin,  or  rather  a  *pro-skin.     1794 
E.  BANCROFT  Res.  Perm.  Colours  I.  176  Such  compositions 
..assume  the  form  of  substantive  colours,  without  being 
such  in  reality ; . .  I  beg  leave . .  to  call  them  *pro.substantive 
topical  colours.     Ibid.  390  Of  the  Uses  of  Quercitron  Bark, 
in  producing  Topical    Yellow   and    other   Colours,   "pro- 
substantively,  upon  Cotton  and  Linen.    1647  TRAPP  Cotnin. 
Luke  viii.  3  His  vicar-general,  or  "protetrarch.    1645  WOOD 
Life  Jan.  (O.H.S.)  I.  115  For  the  space  of  three  yeares  he 
was  a  "protribune  \tnispr.  protobune]  of  horse  under  Charles 
Lewis  elector  Palatine.     In  1641  he  was  sent  into  Ireland . . 


PRO-. 

where  he  served  in  the  quality  of  a  tribune  for  two  yeares. 
1907  J.  M.  GRAINGER  Studies  K.  Jas.  Bible  19  Da  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  "pro-verb,  to  avoid  repetition  of  an 
antecedent  verb.  1861  NEALE  Notes  Dalmatia,  etc.  169 
*Pro-Vicar  of  the  Bishop  in  the  southern  part  of  his  diocese. 
1857  in  Stat.  Univ.  Oxford  (1863)  83  "Pro- Warden. 

5.  In  sense  '  for,  in  favour  of,  on  the  side  of '. 

This  use  is  entirely  modern,  and  has  no  precedent  or 
analogy  in  Latin.  It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  use  of 
pro  in  PRO  B.  i  b,  or  in  PRO  AND  CON.  To  a  certain  extent, 
combinations  with  pro-  take  the  place  of  those  with 
PHILO-,  as  philo-  Turk,  philo-publican.  They  appear  to 


expressed  or  understood.  Pro-Boer  and  anti-British  were 
terms  of  opprobrium  during  the  South  African  War,  1899- 
1902. 

a.  Prefixed  to  a  sb.,  sb.  phr.,  or  adj.,  forming 
adjs.  with  sense  '  favouring  or  siding  with  (what  is 
indicated  by  the  second  element) ' ;  as  pro-alien, 
-American,  -annexation,  -Asiatic,  -Boer,  -British, 
-Catholic, -Chineset-clerical,-educational,-English, 
-foreign,  -French,  -Irish,  -Japanese,  -moral,  -negro, 
-opium,  -papist,  -patronage,  -popery,  -rebel, -Rus- 
sian, -slavery,  -tariff  reform,  -transubstantialion, 
-  Turk,  -  Turkish,  -war,  etc.  Where  the  form  of 
the  second  element  permits,  as  in  pro-Boer,  pro- 
Catholic,  pro-negro,  pro-papist,  pro-  Turk,  these  are 
also  used  as  sbs.  •=  '  one  who  is  on  the  side  of,  or 
favours  .  .  .,  a  partisan  or  adherent  of.  .  .'.  b.  In 
comb,  with  a  sb.  (or  verb-stem)  + -EB  or  -ITE, 
forming  a  nonce-sb.  =  '  one  who  favours  or  sides 
with . . .' ;  as  pro-Boarder (one  in  favour  of  a  School 
Board),  -breecher  (a  partisan  of  breeches),  -Jlogger 
(one  who  favours  flogging),  -slaver  (a  pro-slavery 
man) ;  pro-liquorile  (one  in  favour  of  the  un- 
restricted sale  of  alcoholic  drinks),  o.  In  comb, 
with  a  sb.  or  adj.  (or  directly  from  those  in  a.)  +  -ISM, 
forming  abstract  sbs.  =  '  the  principle  or  character 
of  being  in  favour  of .  .  .',  as  pro-alcoholism,  -Boer- 
ism,  -capitalism,  -clericalism,  -Russianism,  -Semit- 
ism,  -slavery ism.  Many  of  these  are  of  opprobrious 
or  hostile  use. 


ments.  1901  Daily  Chron.  7  May  4/7  The  "pro-Boarders 
were  out-voted.  1899  Westm,  Gaz.  23  May  1/3  Liberals  need 
not  trouble  to  be  more  »pro-Boer  than  the  Boers  themselves. 


[901  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Sf.  Ho.  Cotiim.  18  Feb.,  We  have  had 
iix  pro-Boers  speaking  in  this  debate. .and  not  one  Liberal 


^.iumphant  Democracy  ..  almost  unnerves  us  into  "pro- 
capitalism.  1831  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  XLIV.  284  Ihe 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  "pro-Catholics,  and  their  infidel 
allies,  had  incessantly  employed  the  periodical  press  in  aid 
of  their  cause.  1839  Morn,  Herald™  Oct.,  The  opinions  of 
the  "pro-educational  and  anti-slavery  parties  throughout  the 
country.  1898  M.  DAVITT  in  Westm.  Gaz.  14  July  2/1  The 
•pro-English  minority  in  the  United  States.,  are  attempting 


Delaware  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  flogging.  \*yj  Westm. 
Gaz  8  Apr.  2/2  If  Russia  can  arrange  a  "pro-Greek  settle- 
menl,  do  not  let  us  denounce  her.  1904  Daily  Chron.  2  Dec. 
4/3  Some  of  Ihe  pro-Greeks  [those  in  favour  of  retaining 
Greek  in  the  Previous  Examination]  at  Cambridge  would  be 
ready  to  vote  for  an  anti-Greek  motion  on  the  Oxford  lines. 
1807  Daily  News  22  Feb.  9/3  The  «pro- Hellenic  manifesta- 
tions in  the  streets  ..  have  ..  produced  an  unfavourable 
impression  among  business  men.  1901  Daily  Chron.  28  Oct. 
4/1  Mr.  Chamberlain.. described  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  as  the  leader  of  the  pro-Boer  and  Little 
Englander  and  *pro-Irish  party.  1896  Daily  News  7  Mar. 
5/7  Kim-Hong-Tsu,  the  Premier  [of  Corea),  and  seven  other 


Gay.  15  Dec.  4/2  If  Ihe  Irish  Land  Commission  were  not 
a  practically  packed  "pro-landlord  tribunal.  1898  Voice 
(N\  Y.)  19  Sept.  3/4  It  has  even  been  admitted  by  *pro- 
liquoriles  that  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  would  under  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  adopt  county,  municipal,  and 
township  local  option.  1895  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  faept,  649 
It  may  be  well  to  call  the.  .tendencies  favorable  to  virtue, 
"pro-moral.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Apr.  6/r  Mr.  Malms 
headed  the  *pro-negro  parly  when  the  secession  . .  took 
place.  1839  Conservative  Jrnl.  26  Jan.,  The  interests  of. . 
a  "pro-papist  popularity-hunting  viceroy.  1841  J.  ROBERT- 
SON in  Charteris  Life  v.  (1863)  125  The  anti-patronage  men 
and  the  "pro-patronage  Non-inlrusiomsts  split  among  them- 
selves. i8»8  SYD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855)  I. 
217  A  deputation  of  "pro-Popery  papers  waited  on  me 
today  to  print,  but  I  declined.  1819  WHEWELL  in  Life 
(1881)  127  He  is  supported  by  the  pro-popery  Ministry. 
1897  Daily  News  25  Jan.  5/7  The  "pro-Rhodes  feeling  in 


as  liberals  or  "pro-secretsts.  1856  n  .  .  PR 
(1885)  48,  I  tell  you  I'm  »pro-slave.  1858  N.  Yorkfribune 
29  Dec.  6/4  The  'Pro-Slavers  all  went  home  without  any 
action.  1843  WHITTIER  What  is  Slavery  >  Prose  Wks.  1889 
III.  106  In  the  midst  of  grossest  "pro-slavery  action,  they 
are  full  of  anti-slavery  sentiment.  1856  G.  D.  BREWERTOM 
War  in  Kansas  124  'The  hour  and  the  man  of  *ree- 
State-ism,  or  •Pro-Slavery-ism,  for  we  can  scarce  say  which, 
is  yet  to  come.  1839  J.  ROGERS  Antipopopr.  vi.  n.  222  Oj 
sense  tells  that  a  'pro-transubstantiatlpn  passage  is  in  the 
Bible.  1896  Daily  News  3  Apr.  4/7  Ike  ""ous  anomaly 


PRO-. 

that  some  of  our  strongest  anti-Turk  politicians  on  the 
Armenian  question  should  at  the  same  time  be  in  favour  of 
a  •pro-Turk  policy  in  Egypt  1899  Ibid,  6  Mar.  8/5  The 
"pro-vaccinist  statisticians. 

Pro-  (pro),  prtf.'i,  repr.  the  Gr.  preposition  irpo, 
meaning  'before'  (of  time,  position,  preference, 
priority,  etc.),  forming  in  Greek  many  compounds 
— verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives.  Of  the  sbs. 
and  their  derivatives  more  than  60  were  adopted  in 
late  Latin  as  technical  terms  of  rhetoric,  philoso- 
phy, natural  history,  art,  and  Jewish  or  Christian 
religion  (e.  g.  problcma,  proboscis,  prodromus,  pro- 
llpsis,  prologus,  propheta  (prophelia,  prophlticus, 
prophitizarc},  propolis,  proscienium,  prostylus,  pro- 
tasis). With  the  revival  of  learning  many  more 
Greek  terms  were  latinized.  Many  of  these  latin- 
ized forms  of  both  periods  have  been  adopted 
or  adapted  in  the  modern  languages  generally,  and 
have  subsequently  served  as  models  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  combinations  from  Greek  (less  com- 
monly from  Latin)  elements,  in  the  nomenclature 
of  modern  science  and  philosophy.  The  older 
and  more  important  of  the  English  words  so 
derived  appear  in  their  alphabetical  order  as  Main 
words.  Those  in  which  pro-  is  more  obviously  a 
prefix  to  a  word  itself  used  in  English,  or  which 
are  merely  technical  terms,  follow  here. 

1.  In  sense  'Before  in  time':  forming  (a)  sbs., 
chiefly  scientific  terms  denominating  the  earlier,  or 
(supposed)  primitive  type  of  an  animal,  plant, 
organ,  or  structure  (with  derived  adjs.) ;  (/>)  adjs. 
meaning  '  previous  to  or  preceding  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  second  element '. 

Pro-agonic  (-agfnik)  a.,  Path.,  preceding  a 
paroxysm.  Fro-a'mnlon,  the  primitive  amnion 
in  the  embryonic  stage  of  some  animals ;  hence 
Pro-amnlo'tlc  a.,  pertaining  to  the  pro-amnion. 
||  Pro-amphibia  (-semfrbia)  sb.pl.,  Zool.,  the  (hypo- 
thetical) primitive  or  ancestral  amphibious  animals. 
Fro-angiosperm  (-pe-nd^iospajm),  Bot.,  a  primi- 
tive or  ancestral  angiosperm,  from  which  the 
existing  angiosperms  are  supposed  to  have  been 
developed ;  hence  Pro-angiospe-rmic  a.  Pro- 
bapti  smal  a.,  preceding  or  preparatory  to  baptism. 
Frochorlon  (-ko»Ti|Jn),  Embtyol.,  the  vitelline 
membrane  or  integument  of  the  ovum,  which 
develops  into  the  chorion.  Pro-di  alogTie  (noncc- 
wd.},  an  introductory  dialogue.  Prodissoconch 
(-di-sokprjk),  Zool.  [Gr.  oioob-s  double  +  CONCH],  a 
name  suggested  for  the  early  shell  of  the  oyster. 
Fro-ethnic  (-e-bnik)  a.,  Philol.  [see  ETHNIC], 
anterior  to  the  division  of  the  primitive  Aryans 
into  separate  nations  or  peoples,  or  of  any  people 
or  race  into  separate  tribes.  Progametange 
(-gse-m/tasnd.z,),  -gameta-ngium,  Biol.,  'an  im- 
mature or  resting  gametangium'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
Proganoid  (-gse'noid),  Ichthyol.,  a.  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  primitive  (fossil)  ganoid  fishes;  so.  a 
primitive  ganoid.  Proganosanr  (-goe-nosgj), 
Palseont.  [Gr.  yavos  brightness  -I-  ffoCpos  lizard],  sb. 
a  member  of  the  order  Proganosauria  of  extinct 
reptiles;  aJj.  belonging  to  this  order.  Progymno- 
sperm,  Bot.,  a  primitive  or  ancestral  gymnosperm, 
from  which  the  existing  gymnosperms  are  supposed 
to  have  been  developed ;  hence  Progymno- 
spe-rmlc  a.  Froko'sniial  a.,  ntmce-tad.  [Gr. 
*oV/io5  world:  see  COSMOS],  existing  before  the 
cosmos  or  universe.  Proma'mmal,  Zool.,  one 
of  the  (hypothetical)  Promammalia  or  primitive 
mammals ;  so  Promamma'llan  a.  Prome'ri- 
stem,  Bot.,  primary  meristem,  protomeristem. 
Pronymph  (prpu'nimf),  Entom.  [see  NYMPH  3], 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  some  dipterous 
insects,  intervening  between  the  larval  and  pupal 
stages  (cf.  propupa  below)  ;  hence  Pronymphal 
a.  ||  Fro-cestrnm  (-rstrr5m,  -e's-),  '/.ool.,  the 
period  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  oestrum 
or  sexual  excitement  in  animals ;  so  Pro-ce'strous 
a.,  preceding  the  oestrum  ;  belonging  to  the  pro- 
eestrum.  Prope-ptone  (see  quot.  1895).  ||Pro- 
peristoma  (-peri-sterna),  Properistome  (-peii- 
stunm),  Embryo!,  [cf.  PERISTOME],  the  lip  of  the 
primitive  mouth  of  a  gastrula;  hence  Properi- 
sto-mal  a.  Fropliyllon,  Bot.  (pi.  -phylla), 
[Gr.  <pv\\ov  leaf]  :  see  qnot.  ||  Propupa  (-piw-pa), 
Entom.,  a  stage  in  the  development  of  some 
insects,  as  the  cochineal-insect,  intervening  between 
the  larval  and  pupal  stages  (cf.  pronymph  above). 
Prorenal  (-rrnal)  a.,  Embryol.  [see  RENAL],  be- 
longing to  the  primitive  kidney  or  segmental  body. 
II  Proscolex  (-skcu'leks),  Zool.,  pi.  proscolices 
(-skJu'lisiz)  [Gr.  OKwtyf  worm],  the  first  embryonic 
stage  of  a  cestode  or  tape-worm,  from  which  the 
scolex  is  developed  by  budding ;  hence  Pro- 
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Bcoleclne  (-skci'Ussin)  a.,  pertaining  to  a  pro- 
scolex.  ||  Proipora-nglnm,  Bot.  (pi.  -ia)  -  pro- 
zoosporange.  Frotrypsin  (-tri-psin),  Phys.  Chetn., 
a  substance  formed  in  the  pancreas,  and  afterwards 
converted  into  trypsln ;  also  called  trypsinogen. 
Proiooiporange  (-zao^sporsrndT,),  Bot.,  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  certain  fungi,  which  pro- 
duces n  thin-walled  process  into  which  the  pro- 
toplasm passes  and  divides  into  zoospores. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Cen.  Ptithol.  621  The  termination  U 
doubtful,  and  transition  into  the  "pro-agonic  stage  not  rare. 
1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  *  Pro-amnion,  term  applied  by 
van  Beneden  and  Julin  to  an  area  around  the  head  of  the 
very  young  embryo  in  which  there  is  no  mesoderm,  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  being  in  direct  contact,  and  which 
is  soon  obliterated  by  the  ingrowth  of  mesoderm.  1889 
Q.  Jrnt.  Microsc.  Sc.  Dec.  200  Long  after  the  true  amnion 


Prptetrapoda  with  equally  hypothetical  Selachian-like 
animals.  1886  Ibid.  25  Feb.  389/1  The  ancestral  '  "pro- 
angiosperms^  are  supposed  to  have  borne  leaves  such  as  are 
found  diminished  or  masked  in  so  many  of  their  existing 
descendants.  Ibid  380/2  Such  was  the  nature  of  plants  in 
their '  "pro-angiospermic '  stage.  1840  G.  S.  FABEK  Christ's 
Disc.  Cafcrtuittm  viii.  230  note,  Cyril  has  devoted  to  his 
painful  "probnptism.il  instruction  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
Lectures.  1879  tr.  Hatchet's  Eval.  Max  II.  xix.  157  This 
*prochorion  very  soon  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
permanent  outer  egg-membrane,  the  chorion.  1884 
Athenaeum  12  July  41/1  In  the  'pro-dialogue  to  the  'Isle  of 
Culls '  one  of  the  characters  says,  '  1  cannot  see  it  out.' 
1888  JACKSON  in  Prix.  Boston  Sac.  Nat.  Hist.  XXIII.  543 
In  the  oyster . .  this  shell  is  not  single  but  double-valved,  and 
..as  it  precedes  the  dissoconch  or  true  shell,  I  suggest  the 
name  prodissoconch,  or  early  double  shell.  1864  MAX 
MtiLLER  Sc.  Lang.  Ser.  nviii.  (1868)  383  Deriving  both  from 
a  common  Aryan  or  *pro-ethnic  source.  1887  R.  S.  CONWAY 
Venter's  Law  in  Italy  §  5  Medial  s  between  vowels., 
became  voiced  (z)  in  pro-ethnic  Italic.  1889  NICHOLSON  & 
LYDEKKER  Palxont.  II.  xlix.  959 'Proganoid  Series.  Ibid. 
065  The  last  group  of  the  Proganoids.  1900  OSBORN  in 
Amer.  Naturalist  Oct.  797  More  probable  than  that  the 
avian  phylum  should  have  originated  quite  independently 
from  a  quadrupedal  *proganosaur.  1886  Nature  25  Feb. 
389/3  In  the  remote  past.. the  cambium  layer  may  have 
existed  in  an  irregular  or  fugitive  manner  in  the  '  pro- 
angiospermic  ',  as  it  did  in  the  "pro-gymnospermic  '  stem. 
1855  BAILEY  Mystic  (ed.  2)  36  Where  the  "pro-kosmial 
forms  of  thought  abide.  1889  J'rvc.  Zool.  Sac.  262  If  not 
the  '  'Promammal '  of  Haeckel,  it  may  perhaps  have  been 
a  near  relative  of  some  such  transitional  form.  1876  tr. 
Hacckets  Hist.  Creat.  xxi.  1 1.  235  The  unknown,  extinct 
Primary  Mammals,  or  *Promammalia.  .probably  possessed 
a  very  highly  developed  jaw.  1898  tr.  Sfrasertrfer's  Bot.  i. 
90  The  tissues . .  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary, 
according  as  they  are  derived  from  the  "promeristem  or 
secondary  meristem.  1895  D.  SHARP  in  Camb.  Nat.  Hist. 
V.  164  The  process  of  forming  the  various  organs  goes  on 
in  the  'pronymph,  till  the  '  nymph '  has  completed  its 
development.  Ibid.,  The  "pronymphal  state  may  be 
looked  upon  as  being  to  a  great  extent  a  return  of  the 
animal  to  the  condition  of  an  egg.  1900  W.  HEAPE  in 
Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Nov.  6  *  Pro-oestrum  or  the  *Pro. 
a strous  Period . .  I  have  adopted  to  describe  the  first  phases 
of  generative  activity  in  the  female  mammal  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sexual  season.  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2097.  593 
There  is  the  'pro-oestrum  '('  the  coming  in  season  ')  ..charac- 
terised by.  .a  pro-oestrous  discharge . .  most  usually  of  mucus. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  'Profeptone,  also  termed  Hemialbu- 
mose,  one  of  the  intermediate  products  formed  during  the 
conversion  of  albumins  into  peptones  in  gastric  digestion. 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  292  The  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  upon  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food  is  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  syntonin,  prppeptone  and  peptone. 
1879  tr.  lltieckfl's  Evol.  Man  I.  viii.  220  At  the  thickened 
edges  of  the  gastrula,  the  primitive  mouth-edge  (*froffri- 
stoma),  the  endoderm,  and  the  exoderm  pass  into  each  other. 

1898  tr.  Strasburget's  But.  462  The  leaves  borne  on  the 
stalks  of  the  flowers  are  designated  Bracleoles  or  "Prophylla. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Propupa,  that  stage  in  insect  develop- 
ment immediately  preceding  \\\tpitpa.    1898  PACKARD  Text, 
bk.  Entomol.  in.  627  It  passes  into  what  Riley  terms  the 
pro-pupa,  in  which  the  wing-pads  are  present.  1888  HUXLEY 
&  MARTIN  Elem.  Biot.  169  The  "pro-renal  (segmental)  duct  i 
a  conspicuous  thick-walled  tube  seen,  on  either  side,  lying 
within  the  somatic  mesoblast.    1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  'Pro- 
scolecine,  belonging  to  a  Proscolex.   1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  250  Embryo  or  *proscolex  of  an  ordinary  Taenia, 
armed . .  with  six  spines.   1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Life  233  That  the  proscolex  may  develope  in  an  alimentary 
canal  is  proved  by  P.  J.  Van  Beneden  s  discovery  of  pro- 
scolices  with  scolices  in  all  stages  of  growth  in  the  intestine 
of  the  Lump-fish.     1887  tr.  De  Barfs  Fungi  163  When  it 
\Polyphagus  Euglenx\  has  reached    a   certain    size, . .  it 
shows  itself  in  many  specimens  to  be  a  sporangium,  or,  if 
the  term   is  preferred,  a  "prosporangium.    Ibid.  Explan. 
Terms  498  Prosforangium,  in  Chytridieae :   vesicular  cell 
the  protoplasm  of  which  passes  into  an  outgrowth  of  itself, 
the  sporangium,  and  becomes  divided  into  swarm-spores. 
1900    Laiicft    27  Oct.  1187/1    The   pancreatic   zymogen, 
trypsinogen  or  "protrypsin. 

2.  Of  local  position :  forming  sbs.  and  adjs., 
chiefly  anatomical  and  zoological  terms  (often 
correlated  with  words  in  META-  and  MESO-)  ;  (a)  in 
adjectival  relation  to  the  second  element,  denoting 
either  '  an  anterior  or  front  (thing  of  the  kind)  ', 
or '  an  anterior  or  front  part  (of  the  thing) ' ;  (Ji)  in 
prepositional  relation  to  the  second  element  = 
'  lying  before  or  in  front  of  (the  thing) '. 

Pro-a'tlas,   Zool.   [ATLAS   rf.1  2]   (see  qnots.). 
||  Procerebrnm    (-se'r/brym),   Anat.,    the    front    j 
part  of  the  cerebrum  or  brain ;  the  fore-brain,  pros-    ! 
encephalon  ;    hence    Froce-rebral    a.      Frocne- 


PROA. 

mlal  (-Icnrmial)  a.,  Anat.  [Gr.  /nrj/ii;  leg,  tibia], 
situated  in  front  of  the  tibia .  ||  Pro-eplmeron 
(-epimi'Tffti),  Entom.,  the  epimeron  of  the  pro- 
thorax  of  an  insect,  the  second  sclerite  of  either 
propleuron ;  hence  Pro-epime-ral  a.  ||  Pro- 
eplste'rnnm,  Entom.,  the  episternnm  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  the  anterior  sclerite  of  either  propleuron ; 
hence  Pro-episte-rnal «.  ||  Pro-o-rteon,  Ornith. 

{Gr.  ua-riur  bone],  an  ossification  in  each  anterior 
atcral  process  of  the  sternum  in  certain  birds. 
||  Propara-pteron,  Entom.,  the  parapteron  of  the 
prothorax ;  hence  Propara,  pteral  a.  ||  Fro- 
ple-xns  (also  anglicized  Pro'plex),  Anat.,  (a) 
Wilder'*  term  for  the  choroid  plexus  of  either  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  (/>} '  the  analogue 
in  the  Vertebrata  generally  of  the  brachial  plexus 
in  man'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  \\  Pro-postscnte'llum, 
||  Pro-pnBBcrrtnm,  Entom.,  the  postscutellura  and 
prascutum  (respectively)  of  the  prothorax  of  an 
insect ;  bence  Pro-poatscute-  liar,  Pro-prre- 
scu'tal  adjs.  ||  Propygidium  (-psidji'ditfm), 
1  Entom.,  the  segment  immediately  in  front  ol 
the  pygidium  in  certain  beetles,  [i  Proscapnla 
(-skae'pidla),  lehth.,  the  outer  bone  of  the  scapular 
arch,  usually  passing  forwards  and  articulating  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  supporting  the 
cartilage  or  bone  which  bears  the  pectoral  fin ; 
hence  Frosca-pnlar  a.  \\  Proscntellnm  (-ski»- 
j  te'l#m),  ||  Proscntnm  (-skiw'tpm),  Entom.,  the 
scntellum  and  scutum  (respectively)  of  the  pro- 
thorax;  hence  Proscnte-llar,  Proscn'tal  adjs. 
||  Prozygapo-physis  -  PRE7.TOAPOFHTSIS. 

1886  GUNTHER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  447/2  The  first  two 
vertebrae  are  differentiated  as  axis  and  atlas,  and  in  front 
of  the  latter  there  maybe  [in  Reptiles)  a  rudiment  of  another 
vertebra,  which  has  been  distinguished  as  the  *proallas. 
1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Pulyont.  II.  xlv.  897  It  has 
been  suggested  that  certain  bony  splints  overlying  the  arch 
of  the  atlas  in  Crocodiles  represent  a  vertebra  intercalated 
between  the  latter  and  the  cranium,  for  which  the  name 
froatlas  has  been  proposed.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
proved  that  these  splints  do  not  belong  to  the  atfas  vertebra. 
l&9$Syfl.  Soc.  Lex.,  "Procerebral,  belonging  to  the  Procere- 
bruin.  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  *Procerebrtim,  Presence- 
phalon.  1854  OWEN  Shel.  H  Teeth  (1855)  64  The  proximal 
end  of  the  tibia . . :  two  ridges  are  extended  from  its  upper  and 
anterior  surface  :  the  strongest  of  these  is  the  '  "procnemial ' 
ridge.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Proepimeral,  "Proepimeron, 
"Proepisternal.  'Proepisternum.  1868  W.  K.  PARKEI 
Shoulder-Girdle  Verttbr.  (Ray  Soc.)  144  In  the  genus  Kfua 
. .  there  is,  on  each  side,  an  osseous  centre  in  front  of  the 
first  rib :  it  ossifies  the  costal  process,  and,  projecting 
forwards  as  a  wing  in  front  of  the  sternal  ribs,  may  be  called 
the  '  *pro-osteon  '.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  910  Thus  in 
Khea^  Gallingt,  Turnix,  Lestris  and  the  Pnsseres,  each 
anterior  lateral  process  has  its  fro-o steon . . ,  but  in  many 
other  forms.. these  processes  possess  no  special  centre  of 
ossification.  i88>  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Techti.  485 
•Proplexus.  1899  D.  SHARP  in  Camb.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  187 
A  similar  plate  anterior  to  the  pygidium  is  called  *pro- 
pygidium.  1833  F.  WALKER  in  Entomol.  Mag.  I.  21  The 
semihyaline  spots  on  the  *proscutellum  are  much  larger  in 
this  species.  187*  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  46  But  in  some 
Chameleons  a  prominence  is  developed  from  each  *pro- 
zygapophysis,  which  may  be  a  metapophysis. 

Proa  (pr^u-a),  ||  prahn  (pra-«).  Forms :  6-7 
parao,  paroe,  7  paro,  7-8  paroo;  7-9  prau, 
praw,  (7  prawe) ;  7-9  prow,  (7  provoe,  proe) ; 
9  praoe,  8-  proa,  (9  proah) ;  9  prahu.  [ad. 
Malay  j*£  /(<1>Y7(A)«  a  boat,  a  rowing  or  sailing 
vessel ;  in  Pg.  parao,  Du.  prattw,  F.  prao,  pro. 
The  forms  prow  and  proa  are  assimilated  to  the 
Fjig.  PKOW  (rf.2)  and  its  Pg.  equivalent  proa.] 

A  Malay  boat  propelled  by  sails  or  by  oars; 
spec,  a  sailing  boat  of  a  particular  type  used  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

It  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  has  both  stem  and  stern  sharp, 
adapting  it  to  sail  equally  well  in  either  direction  ;  one  side 
is  curved  as  in  other  vessels,  the  other  is  flat  and  straight 
and  acts  as  a  lee-board  ;  to  steady  the  boat  a  small  canoe 
or  the  like  is  rigged  parallel  to  it  in  the  manner  of  an  out- 
rigger (see  OUTRIGGER  2). 

158*  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I. 
xxv. 62 b.  The  next  day.. there  came  in  two  little  Paraos,  to 
the  number  of  twelue  men.  1599  HAKLUVT  foy.  II.  I.  258 
We  left  our  boats  or  Faroes.  1606  MIDDLETON  Voy.  Ciij  b. 
An  howre  after.. came  a  prawe  or  a  canow  from  Bantam. 
1613  St.  Paftrs,  Col.  188  Others  violently  kept  their  men 
from  entering  Limco's  prau.  16*5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  in. 
x.  §  i.  239  The  King  sent  a  small  Prow.  1653  H .  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto' s  Trav.  it.  35  She  imbarqued  herself  in  sixteen., 
fishermens  Paroos.  1698  FBYF.KACC.  E.  India^  P.  2oThey 
are  Owners  of  several  small  Provoes.  .and  Canooses.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Frykt's  yoy.  E.  Ind.  50  They  were  carried  off  in 
little  Praw  s,  or  small  Boats,  on  Board  the  Men  of  War. 
17*6  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  437  We  saw  several 
flying  prows,  but  none  came  near  us-  1745  P.  THOMAS 
Jml.  Ansm's  I'oy.  150  The  Pinnace.. brought  with  her  an 
Indian  Paroo,  which  you  may  see  very  well  described  by 
Capt,  Cooke.  1785  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  VI.  477  We 
have  no  sailing  boats  equal  to  the  flying  proas  of  the  South 
Seas.  1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  220  They 
are  called  by  Europeans,  owing  to  the  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  they  sail,  flying  prows.  1850  W.  STANTON  in 
Merc.  Matine  Mag.  (1860)  VII.  107  Prahus  frequently 
anchor  here.  1883  R.  A.  PROCTOR  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Oct.  571 
At  Bima  every  proa  and  boat  was  forced  from  its  anchorage 
and  flung  on  the  coast. 


PBOACH. 

attrib.mi.  Como.  ^DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  I.  i»The  Dutch 
..do  often  buy  Proe-bottoms  for  a  small  matter  of  the 
Malagans..and  convert  them  into  Sloops.  1904  '*•  orl,i 
Mag.  Apr.  nil  Six  lusty  proa-men  paddled  her  along. 

t Preach, proofae,^.  Oh.  [ 


on  a  pace.  '  1600 'FAIRFAX  Tasso  vi.  xxxix,  To  make  their 
forces  greater,  preaching  nire. 

•f  Proadju-tor.  Ol>s.  rare-",     [f.  PRO-I  +  L. 
adjfttor  helper,  aider.]     (See  qnot.) 
1623  COCKERAM  ii,  A  chiefe  Author,  proadnttor. 

II  ProsB-resis,  -ai-resis.    [a.  Gr.  v 

a  choosing  one  thing  before  another,  f.  irpoaipctaffai 
to  choose  before.]   A  deliberate  choice,  a  resolution. 
1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  1851  IV.  387  That  act  of  reason 
which  in  Ethics  is  called  Proairesis. 

Pro-agonic :  see  PRO-  a  i. 

Proague,  Proak,  obs.  ff.  PROS  sb.2,  PROKE. 

Froal  (prflfc-al),  a.  Physiol.  [f.  Gr.  itpo  before 
.  +  -AL.]  Having  a  forward  direction  or  motion  : 
said  of  the  lower  jaw  in  mastication. 

1888  COPE  in  Amer.  Nat.  Jan.  7  note,  The  propalinal 
mastication  is  to  be  distinguished  into  the  proal,  from  behind 
forwards,.. and  the  palinal,  from  before  backwards. 

fPro-alizer.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  *proalize  (ad. 
Gr.  irpoa\if-ftv  to  collect  before)  +  -KB1.]  An 
empiric,  a  herb  doctor. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  IV.  (1586)  191  Cardus 
Bcnediclus,  or  blessed  Thistle,  which  the  Empirickes,  or 
common  Proalisers,  doe  commend  for  sundrie. .  Vertues. 

Pro-amnion.  to  -amphibia :  see  PKO-  a  i. 
Pro-anaplioral  (pnniianarforal),  a.  [f.  PRO- 2 
+  Gr.  avatyopa  offering  + -AL.]  Applied  to  that 
part  of  the  Eucharistic  service  (esp.  in  the  Greek 
rite)  which  precedes  the  anaphora  or  more  solemn 
part  (the  consecration,  great  oblation,  communion). 
1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  I.  HI.  i.  §  8.  319  In  every  Liturgical 
family  there  is  one  Liturgy,  (or  at  most  two,)  which  supplies 
the  former  or  proanaphoral  portion  to  all  the  others.  x866 
BLUNT  Annot.  Bk.  C.  P.  148.  1878  C.  E.  HAMMOND  Ant. 
Liturgies  p.  xxxi,  Another  division  of  the  service  is  into  the 
Anaphora  and  the  Pro-anaphoral  part. 

Pro  and  COU.  Forms:  5-7  pro  et  contra, 
pro  and  contra,  7  pro  et  con,  6-  pro  and  eon. 
[Abbreviation  of  L.  pro  et  contra  for  and  against. 
The  and  instead  of  et  probably  originated  as  an 
English  reading  of  the  character  &.] 

A.  adv.  phr.  For  and  against ;  in  favour  and  in 
opposition  ;  on  both  sides.  So  fro  or  con. 

1426  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  5663, 1  tauhte  folkys  to  argue 
Pro  &  contra,  yong  &  olde.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
ccliii,  Wherof  aroose  a  grete  Altercacion . .  pro  and  contra. 
1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lavaterus'  Ghostes  To  Rdr.  (1596)  A  ij,  The 
matter  throughly  handled  Pro  and  Con.  1577  DEE  Gen.  ff 
Rare  Mem.  10  Much.. may  be  here  sayd,  Pro,  et  Contra. 
1636  JACKSON  Creed  VIM.  in.  §  6,  I  will  not  determine  fro 
or  con,  that  [etc.].  1710  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  224  F  3  The 
whole  Argument  pro  and  con  in  the  Case  of  the  Morning- 
Gowns.  1819  BVRON  Let.  to  Murray  25  Jan.,  The  rest. . 
has  never  yet  affected  any  human  production  '  pro  or  con  '. 
1863  READE  Hard  Cash  xxxvii,  I  have  no  objection  to 
collect  the  evidence  pro  and  con. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  25  Several  Pro  and 
Con-Pamphlets. 

B.  sb.  phr.  (now  always,  in  pi.,  pros  and  cons.) 
Reasons  for  and  against ;  reasonings,  arguments, 
statements,  or  votes  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  (In 
quot.  1809,  favourable  and  adverse  fortunes.) 

[c  1400,  1509 :  see  PRO  B.  i.J  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  20 
Such  a  quoile  about  pro  and  con,  such  vrging  of  Ergoes. 
1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  i.  405  Why  stand  I  to  expostu- 
late the  crime  With  pro  fy  central  1640  BROME  Antijf>. 
111.  iv,  The  pro's  and  contras  in  the  windings,  workings  And 
carriage  of  the  cause.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  i.  §  24  A  Quill 
worn  to  the  Pith  in  the  Service  of  the  State,  in  Pro's  and 
Con's  upon  Popish  Plots.  1713  Humble  Plead,  for  Gd. 
Old  Way  259  Seeing  the  pros  and  cons  did  run  equal  so 
that  the  determination  depended  on  the  moderator's  casting 
vote.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  vi.  p  14  A.  .true  narrative 
of  all  my  pros  and  cons,  my  ins  and  outs,  since  that., 
separation  of  ours.  1880  HUXLEY  in  Life  (1900)  II.  ii.  21, 
1  felt  justified  in  stating  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case. 

C.  as  lib.  To  weigh  the  arguments  for  and 
against ;  to  debate  both  sides  of  a  question. 

1694  CONGREVB  Double-Dealer  Ded.,  When  a  man  in 
soliloquy  reasons  with  himself,  and  pro's  and  con's,  and 
weighs  all  his  designs,  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  this 
man  either  talks  to  us  or  to  himself.  1762  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  VI.  xvi,  My  father's  resolution  of  putting  me  into 
breeches. . had .. been pro'd  and  con'd,  and  judicially  talked 
over  betwixt  him  and  my  mother  about  a  month  before. 
1818  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  158  The  topic  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington— very  amusingly  pro-and-con'd.  1835 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  cv.  III.  324  He  was  no  shillishallier,  nor 
ever  wasted  a  precious  minute  in  pro.and-conning. 

Proane,  Proaness,  obs.  ff.  PRONE  a.,  PBONE- 
NESS.  Pro-angiosperni,  -atlas :  see  PRO-  2  i,  2. 

Pro  aris  et  foois:  see  PRO  i. 

Proase,  obs.  form  of  PKOSE. 

Proat  (priwt),  v.  dial.  Also  prote.  [Origin 
obscure :  cf.  POTE  v.  and  PROD  vl\  To  poke. 
Hence  Proter  dial,,  a  poker. 
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i6<4  FULLER  Camm.  Ruth  (1868)  141  Like  sullen  chickens 
.proating  under  an  old  wood-pile.      « 1825   FORBY  Vac. 

E.Anglia,  Proter,  a  poker.    1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Prole, 

to  poke. 

f  Proairctor.  06s.  rare~°.  [a.  i^.proauctor 
remote  ancestor,  founder  :  see  PRO-!  2.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Proanctor,  the  chiefe  author. 

||Froatlli01l(pr<'i9'li('n)-  Archxol.  [a.Gr.jrpoai!- 
Kiov  a  vestibule,  f.  vpo,  Pup-  2  +  aiAi;  a  court,  with 
dim.  ending  -tov.]  A  portico  or  colonnade  outside 


215  The  Proaulion,  or  porch,  is . .  sometimes  a  lean-to  against 
the  west  end  of  the  narthex.  1889  TOZER  High!.  Turkey 
I.  78  The  froaulion,  or  porch,  a  corridor  supported  on  the 
outside  by  light  pillars.  Ibid.,  Passing  onwards  from  the 
Proaulion,  we  enter  the  narthex. 

Prob,  dial,  variant  of  PROBE  v. 

Probabiliorism  (prpbabrlioriz'm).  [f.  as 
next  +  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  of  the  probabiliorists ; 
according  to  which,  in  opposition  to  probabilism, 
it  is  claimed  that  that  side  on  which  the  evidence 
preponderates  is  more  probably  right  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  followed. 

1845  GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  VII.  192  Probabilism  is  by 
no  means  the  universal  or  compulsory  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  theologians..  .It  is  confronted  by  a  system  called 
Probabiliorism  :  which  teaches  that,  when  in  doubt  among 
several  alternatives  of  conduct,  we  are  bound  to  choose  that 
which  has  the  greatest  likelihood  of  being  right.  1881-3 
Schaffs  Ettcycl.  Relig.  Kntnul.  III.  1931  Probabiliorism.. 
demands  that  the  more  probable  opinion  shall  always  be 
chosen.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  S.V.  Moral  Theology. 

ProbabilJOrist  (prpbabi-liorist).  [=  V.fro- 
babilioriste,  mod.L.  probabiliorista,  f.  L.  probabilior 
more  probable,  compar.  of  probdbilis :  see  -1ST.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  probabiliorism. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Probabilists,  Those  who 
oppose  this  doctrine  [of  the  Probabilists],  and  assert,  that 
we  are  obliged,  on  pain  of  sinning,  always  to  take  the  more 
probable  side,  are  called  probabiliorists.  The  Jansenists, 
and  particularly  the  Port-royalists,  are  probabiliorists.  1768 
J.  BARETTI  Ace.  Mann.  <$•  Cast.  Italy  II.  49  The  vain 
disputes  between  the.. Probabilists  and  the  Probabiliorists, 
have  long  divided  our  friars  into  nearly  equal  parties.  1885 
Catholic  Diet.  602/2  The  Probabiliorists  put  no  restraint 
on  liberty,  where  a  man  was  convinced  on  solid  grounds 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  his 
liberty. 

Probabilism  (prp'babiliz'm).  [»  F.  froba- 
tilisme,  f.  as  next :  see  -ISM.] 

1.  R.   C.   Casuistry.    The  doctrine,  orig.  pro- 
pounded by  Molina,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  in  the 
1 6th  century,  that  in  matters  of  conscience  on  which 
there  is  some  disagreement  among  authorities,  it 
is  lawful  to  follow  any  course  in  support  of  which 
the  authority  of  a  recognized  doctor  of  the  Church 
can  be  cited. 

1843  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  1844  W.  G.  WARD  Ideal 
Chr.  Ch.  (ed.  2)  326  The  very  interesting  controversies  of 
the  last  and  previous  centuries  on  probabilism.  1845  [see 
PROBABILIORISM].  1872  JERVIS  Gallican  Ch.  II.  v.  164  The 
doctrine  of  Probabilism . .  popularly  identified  with  the  Jesuits, 
did  not  strictly  speaking,  originate  with  this  body.  1886 
SIDGWICK  Hi st.  Ethics  in.  151. 

2.  Philos.  The  theory  that  there  is  no  absolutely 
certain  knowledge,  but  that  there  may  be  grounds 
of  belief  sufficient  for  practical  life. 

1902  BALDWIN  Diet.  Philos.  II.  344  The  term  probabilism  is 
also  used  to  describe  the  theory  which  mediates  between  a 
sceptical  view  regarding  knowledge,  and  the  needs  of 
practical  life. 

Frobabilist  (prfi'babilist).  Also  7probablist. 
[=  F.  probabiliste  (i7th  c.),  ad.  mod.L.  proba- 
bilist-a,  f.  L,  probabil-is  PROBABLE  :  see  -1ST.] 

1.  One  who  holds  the  casuistic  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilism. 

1657  I.  SERGEANT  Schism  DisfacKl  93  Then  indeed  I  shall 
not  refuse  to.  .rank  them  [men  who  call  us  Papists]  in 
Dr.  H's  Predicament  of  Probablists.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Protabilists,  a  sectj  or  division,  among  the  Romanists, 
..holding,  that  a  man  is  not  always  obliged  to  take  the 
more  probable  side,  but  may  take  the  less  probable,  if  it  be 
but  barely  probable.  1882-3  Schaffs  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!. 
III.  1931  In  1665  Alexander  VII  felt  compelled  to  disavow 
a  number  of  the  propositions  of  the  Probabilists. 

2.  Philos.  One  who  holds  the  philosophical  theory 
of  probabilism. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Probabilist.  i.  A  term  applied  to  those 
who  maintain  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and  that  proba- 
bility alone  is  to  govern  our  faith  and  actions. 

Hence  Probabili  stio  a.  [see  -ISTIC],  pertaining 
to  probabilists  or  probabilism. 

1864  Chatiibers's  Encycl.  VI.  131/1  In  that  [R.  C.]  church 
his  [Liguori's]  moral  theology,.. a  modification  of  the  so- 
called  '  probabilistic  system '  of  the  age  immediately  before 
his  own,  is  largely  used  in  the  direction  of  consciences. 

Probability  (prpbabi-liti).  [ad.  F.  probability 
(i4th  c.  in  Littri),  ad.  L.  probabilitatem,  i.  proba- 
bil-is PROBABLE  :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  probable ;  the 
appearance  of  truth,  or  likelihood  of  being  realized, 
which  any  statement  or  event  bears  in  the  light  of 
present  evidence ;  likelihood. 

iSS'  T.  WILSON  Logikc  (1580)  30 b,  In.  .gatheryng  of  con- 
iectures  that  are  doubtful),  when  probabilitie  onely  and  no 


PROBABLE. 

assured  knowledge,  boulteth  out  the  truthe  of  a  matter. 
1623  J.  MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  150  Other 
reports  there  are,  but  without  any  probability  of  truth, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  mention  them.  1736  BUTLER  Anal. 
Introd.  3  Probability  is  the  very  Guide  of  Life.  1823 
J.  GILLIES  tr.  Aristotle's  Rhet.  n.  xxiii.  348  Truth  and 
probability  are  the  causes  of  assent.  1881  FROUDE  Short 
Stud.  (1883)  IV.  n.  in.  197  The  soundest  arguments.. went 
no  farther  than  to  establish  a  probability. 

b.  In,  f  ly  probability :  probably  ;  considering 
what  is  probable.  (Now  always  with  all.) 

a  1602  W.  PERKINS  Cases  Conse.  (1619)  140  In  probabilitie 
they  could  not  bee  either  many  or  great.  1615  W.  LAWSON 
Country  Housevj.  Card.  (1626)  23  The  compasse  and  roomth 
that  each  tree  by  probabilitie  will  take  and  fill.  1617 
MORYSON  ///«.  n.  62  The  Lord  Deputies  going  into  the 
field,.. in  all  probability  could  not  be  for  some  two  moneths 
after.  1697  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  202  Otherwise 
in  probability  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog^.  ii.  50  These  cliffs  correspond- 
ing in  all  probability  to  ancient  lines  of  faults. 

2.  An  instance  of  the  fact  or  condition  described 
in  i ;  a  probable  event,  circumstance,  belief,  etc. ; 
something  which,  judged  by  present  evidence,  is 
likely  to  be  true,  to  exist,  or  to  happen. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  375  Hee  beginneth..with 
the  infancie  of  Alexander  which  ministred  manifest  and 
manifold  probabilities  of  things  which  came  afterwards  to 
passe.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  80  Many  proba- 
bilities concurring  preuaile  much.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xvi. 
(1820)  71  Arguments,  .have  been  drawn  from  inferences  and 
probabilities.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  152  Wolsey's 
return  to  power  was  discussed  openly  as  a  probability.  1866 
GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xl,  You  must  not  strain  probabilities  in 
that  way. 

b.  pi.  Probabilities  of  the  weather;  weather 
forecasts.  [/.  S. 

Old  Probabilities,  a  humorous  name  for  the  chief  signal- 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  Bureau. 

1875  O.  W.  HOLMES  Old  Vol.  Life,  Crime  ft  Automatism 
(1891)  327  No  priest  or  soothsayer  that  ever  lived  could  hold 
his  own  against  Old  Probabilities.  1886  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
Aug.  546  The  official  publications  embrace  the  'probabili- 
ties '  and  the  so-called  weather-maps '. 

3.  Math.  As  a  measurable  quantity :  The  amount 
of  antecedent  likelihood  of  a  particular  event  as 
measured  by  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
events  of  the  same  kind  in  the  whole  course  of  ex- 
perience ;  estimated  by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
successful  cases  to  the  whole  number  of  possible 


the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  happen,  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  either 
happen  or  fail.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Est.  Probab.  Pref.,  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities was  contained  in  a  few  isolated  problems,  which  had 
been  solved  by  Pascal,  Huyghens,  James  Bernoulli,  and 
others.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  n.  ix.  369  For  each  draw  the 
probability  of  a  white  ball  being  drawn  would  =  '/so,  so 
that  the  probability  of  two  whites  being  drawn  in  succes- 


sonwou    =    30-so.  . 

Rev.  Jan.  60  To  speak  of  a  certain  possible  event  as  having 
a  probability  of  three  to  one..  is  to  use  language  in  a  strictly 
defined  sense. 

Probabilize  (prjj-babilsiz),  v.  [f.  L.  probabil-is 
I'ROBABLE  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  probable  or 

likely. 

1802-11  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  III.  13  By 
means  of  it  the  fact  is  probabilized  :  rendered,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  probable,  a  1832  —  Deontol.  iv.  (1834)  II. 
210  The  considerations  which  tend  to  probabilize  success. 
1846  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Ess.  Reform.  Eng.  (1849)  314  That  he 
may  take  his  turn  at  probablelzing  [the  story],  and  pass  it  on. 

Probable  (prp-bab'l),  a.  (so.)  [a.  F.  probable 
(i4th  c.  in  Littr^),  or  ad.  L.  probabil-is  that  may 
be  proved,  probable,  credible,  f.prob-areiotiy,  test, 
approve,  make  good  :  f.  prob-us  good  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  proved  ;  demonstrable,  prov- 
able. Now  rare. 

1485  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  43  Which..  duly  examined  by 
hym..and  no  thing  probable  object  ayenst  the  same,  the.. 
Maire..  decreed  and  finally  determyned  [etc.].  01548  HALL 
CAiva.,  Hen.  VII  33  It  is  probable  by  an  inuincible  reason 
and  an  argument  infallible.  1639  MILTON  Civ.  Power  Wks. 
1851  V.  312  No  man  in  religion  is  properly  a  heretic,.,  but 
he  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by 
scripture.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  M. 
xiii  §  2  (1699)  209  Executions  by  a  Barrens  Officer  are  valid, 
though  not  given  in  Writ,  and  that  the  same  are  probable 
by  Witnesses.  1863  GROTE  Plato  I.xix.  536  Neither  proved 
nor  probable.  , 

f  2.  Such  as  to  approve  or  commend  itself  to  the 
mind  ;  worthy  of  acceptance  or  belief  ;  rarely  in 
bad  sense,  plausible,  specious,  colourable.  (Now 
merged  in  the  modern  sense  3.) 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  339  It  is  more  probable  and 
more  skilful  [=  reasonable],  bat  bis  lond  was  from  be  bygyn- 
nynge  alwey  wib  oute  suche  wormes.  1467-8  Rolls  oj  rarlt. 
V.  622/2  As  it  appereth  by  probabill  persuacions  of  Philo- 
sofers.  1338  STARKEV  England  i.  iv.  139,  J  p>n  not  »'el  te 
what  I  schal  say,  your  resonys  are  so  probabyl.  1593  »HAKS- 
2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  178  It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murdred 
heere,  The  least  of  all  these  signes  were  probable.  1639  h. 
Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  129  One  of  his  most 
probable  excuses  was  to  frame  some  journeyes  out  of  towne. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  n.  401  His  schemes  were 
probable.  1780  JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  1.  280  He  assigns 
the  most  probable  reasons  for  that  opinion.  1872  JERVIS 


PROBABLENESS. 

(Itillican  Ch.  II.  v.  165  It  was  proclaimed  that  an  opinion 
was  probable,  and  might  therefore  be  safely  followed  in 
practice,  which  had  the  sanction  of  any  single  theologian  of 
established  reputation. 

f  b.  Of  a  person  :  Worthy  of  approval,  reliable. 

1597  BEARD  TktatrtG&f*  Judgem.  (i6ia)  213  There  is 
npt  one  example  here  mentioned,  but  it  hath  a  credible  or 
probable  Author  for  the  auoucher  of  it.  i68a  G.  TOPHAM 
Rowers  Trad.  223  If  this  be  but  the  single  opinion  of  a 
probable  Doctor,  we  may  have  the  same  asserted  by  an 
Infallible  one. 

3.  Having  an  appearance  of  trnth  ;  that  may  in 
view  of  present  evidence  be  reasonably  expected 
to  happen,  or  to  prove  true;  likely. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  v.  ii.  356  Most  probable  That 
«o  she  dyed.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Dn\  Logike  142  The 
birds  neither  sow,  reape,  &c.  as  you  doe,  £rgo  lis  lesse 
probable  that  they  should  be  fed.  1651  HOBBES  Lcviath. 
n.  xxv.  134  The  necessary  or  probable  consequences  of 
the  nction.  1736  WRLSTFD  Wks.  (1787)  469  This  were  a 
probable  opinion,  though  not  warrantee  by  holy  writ. 
1809  ROLAND  Fencing  67  Is  it  probable  that  a  man  will 
thrust  if  he  expects  that  he  will  be  parried?  1814  I>. 
STEWART Philos.  Hum.  Mind  II.  n.  tv.  §  4.  240  In  our  antici- 
pations of  astronomical  phenomena . .  philosophers  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  event  as  why  probable  \  although  our 
confidence  in  its  happening  is  not  less  complete,  than  if  it 
rested  on  the  basis  of  mathematical  demonstration.  1879 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat,  Phil,  I.  i.  §  392  The  Probable  Error 
of  an  observation  is  a  numerical  quantity  such  that  the 
error  of  the  observation  is  as  likely  to  exceed  as  to  fall 
short  of  it  in  magnitude.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  II. 
317  This  was  the  more  probaole  solution. 

fb.  with  infinitive  as  complement :  Likely  to  be 
or  to  do  something.  Obs* 

1653  GAUDEN  Hierasfi.  114  These  rustick  and  rash  under- 
takers., are  only  probable  to  shipwrack  themselves.  i66a 
STILLISGFL.  Orig*  Sacr.  in.  iv.  §  10  None  is  conceived  so 
probable  to  have  first  peopled  Greece,  as  he  whose  name 
was  preserved,  .with  very  little  alteration,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Kent.  (1759)  I.  223  *Tis  probable  to  be  the  truest  test. 
o.  Relating  to  or  indicating  probability. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  Introd.  i  Probable  Evidence  is  essen- 
tially distinguished   from  demonstrative  by  this,  that  it 
admits  of  Degrees. 
d.  Likely  to  be  (something  specified). 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  *  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  215  He 
essayed  to  make  choice  of  a  probable  companion. 

f  B.  as  sb.  Something  probable ;  a  probable 
event  or  circumstance  ;  a  probability.  Obs. 

1647  TER,  TAYLOR Lib.Proph.\\.  §8.  117  These  probables 
are  buskins  to  serve  every  foot,  165*  GAULK  Magastrom. 
27  What  talk  ye  of  some  immediate  and  imminent  probables, 
such  as  even  sense  may  ghesse  at  ?  169*  SOUTH  Sertn.  (1697) 
I.  114  If  a  thing  in  it  self  be  doubtful!,  let  it  make  lor 
interest  and  it  shall  be  raised  at  least  into  a  Probable  ;  and 
if  a  truth  be  certain,  and  thwart  interest,  it  will  quickly 
fetch  it  down  to  but  a  Probability, 

t  Fro'bableness.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  probable  ;  probability, 
likelihood;  plausibility. 

i  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \\.  i.  133  If  a  treuthe  be  knowunoonli 
bi  probabilnes  and  likelihode,  and  not  sureli.  1561  DAUS 
tr.  Bellinger  on  Afoc.  (1573)  122  b,  He  seemeth  to  reason 
probably.. but  this  probablenes  is  of  vncleane  fleshe,  not  of 
God.  1650  Vind.  Dr.  HatHtnond's  Addr.  \  12.  4  Norshall 
I.  .fear  the  probablenesse  of  his  unprov'd  groundlesse  sup. 
position. 

Probably  (prp-babli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  probable  manner  or  degree;  with  probability. 

1.  In  a  way  that  approves  itself  to  one's  reason 
for  acceptance  or  belief;  plausibly  ;  in  a  way  that 
seems  likely  to  prove  true ;  with  likelihood  (though 
not  with  certainty}.     Now  rare. 

1535  STARKEY  Let.  in  England (1871)  p.  xxx,  You  wrote 
so  probably  that  hyt  put  me  in  a  feare  of  daungerys  to 
come.  1551  T,  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  I  j  b,  Logike  is  an  Art 
to  reason  probablie  on  both  partes,  of  all  matters  that  be 
putte  forthe,  so  ferre  as  the  nature  of  euery  thing  canbeare. 
*$7*  J-  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath  Ep.  Ded.  3  The  first  of 
these  bookes  probablie  proueth  the  discent  of  Bladud. 
1678  HOBBES  Decant,  viii.  100  This  your  Hypothesis 
,.  by  which  you  have  so  probably  salved  the  Problem 
of  Gravity,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  I.  342  With  a 
party  of  thirty  men  only,  as  Nepos  says  ;  but,  as  Xenophon 
more  probably  says,  of  near  seventy.  i8«  J.  BADCOCK 
Dom.  Ainusem.  28  More  than  he  could  probably  hope  to 
make  by  any  transaction  in  the  Alley, 

2.  As  a  qualification  of  the  whole  statement :   As 
is  likely  ;  so  far  as  evidence  goes ;  in  all  proba- 
bility ;  most  likely.     Now  the  ordinary  use. 

1613  SHERLEY  Trav,  Persia  101  Now  that  we  haue  Judged 
of  all,  we  must  resolue..of  that  which  is  probabliest  best. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  i.  §  6  A  source,  from  whence 
those  waters  of  bitterness,  .have.. probably  flowed.  169* 
O.  WALKER  Grk.  %  Rom,  Hist.  86  Secesfita,  an  Hatchet, 
probabilier  a  Knife,  to  kill  the  Beast.  1774  PENNANT  Tour 
Scot,  m  1772,  251  The  present  stones  were  probably  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  these  [  =  It  is  probable  that  the  present 
stones  were  substituted],  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea 
(Low)  xii.  §  551  The  River  Tigris  is  probably  evaporated 
from  the  upper  half  of  this  sea  by  these  winds.  1882  Med. 
Temp,  Jrnl,  1. 101  Probably  both  causes  operate  to  account 
for  the  failure  to  perceive  the  difference. 

fPro-bacy.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  probatio, 
with  suffix-substitution:  see  -ACT.]  ? Probation, 
evidence;  'affirmative  proof  (editor's  margin  in 
loc.  cit.). 

c  1400  Beryn  2595  The  lawes  of  be  Cete  [Falsetown]  stont 
in  probacy ;  They  vsen  noon  enquestis,  be  wrongts  for  to  try. 

tPro-bal,  a.  Obs.  nonce-ivd.  [?  Alteration  of 
PROBABLE.]  Such  as  approves  itself  to  reason  or 
VOT,  VII. 
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acceptance ;    '  calculated    to  bias  the  judgment, 
satisfactory'  (Schmidt). 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  IT.  iii.  344  When  this  aduise  is  free  1 
giue,  and  honest,  Proball  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 
To  win  the  Moore  againe. 

Probality,  error  for  PROBABILITY. 

Probang  (pwo-baerj).  Also  7  provang(g, 
(provango).  [The  name  given  by  the  inventor 
was  provang,  of  unknown  origin  (but  cf.  prove!  « 
PRIVET  '*),  subsequently  altered,  prob.  after  PROBB 
>/».]  A  surgical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  long 
slender  strip  of  whalebone  with  a  sponge,  ball, 
button,  or  other  attachment  at  the  end,  for  intro- 
ducing into  the  throat  to  apply  a  remedy  or 
remove  a  foreign  body.  Also,  a  larger  form  of 
this  employed  in  the  case  of  choking  cattle. 

1657  HOWELL  in  W.  Rumsey  Organon  Salutis  a  viij,  To 
.  .Judge  Rumsey,  upon  his  Provang,  or  rare  pectoral!  Instru- 
ment. Ibid,  b  iv,  Touching  your  Provang,  or  Whale-bone 
Instrument,  .it  hath  purchased  much  repute  abroad  among 
Forreiners.  1661 1&vovmGlossogr.(ed.i\Provango,  an  instru- 
ment made  of  Whalebone,  to  cleanse  the  stomack.  1691 
Wooo/f  M.OroB.  II.  166  Walter  Rumsey.  .was  the  first  that 
invented  the  Provangg,  or  Whalebone  instrument  to  cleanse 
the  throat  and  stomach.  1800  B.  PARR  Land,  Med.  Ditt.,Pro- 
oang,  a  flexible  piece  of  whalebone,  with  spunge  fixed  to 
the  end.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  filed,  xxv.  311 
An  inflamed  state  of  the  oesophagus,  caused  by  a  clumsy 

frobang  roughly  passed.  1849  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2) 
.  296/2  The  probang  is  5  feet  i  inch  in  length,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  pewter  cup  and  ball  ends  1} 
diameter.  1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  iii.  (1885) 
63  There  were . .  Probes  and  Probangs. 

Probant  (pn?a-bant),  a.  rare.  [ad.  'L.probant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  probare  to  prove :  see  -ANT.] 
Proving,  demonstrating. 

1908  Month  Jan.  103  The  true  probant  force  of  interior 
experience  regarding  the  existence  of  God. 

Probaptismal :  see  PRO-  2  i. 

Probate  (prJo-Wt),  $b.  Also  5-8  -bat.  [ad. 
L.  probat-um  a  thing  proved,  subst.  use  of  pa. 
pple.  neut.  of  probare  to  PBOVE  :  see  next.] 

1 1.  The  act  of  proving  or  fact  of  being  proved  ; 
that  which  proves ;  proof,  demonstration ;  evi- 
dence, testimony.  Obs. 

1534  Cm>.  Corp.  Ckr.  Plays  ii.  105  Whatt  maner  a  wey 
They  haue  made  probate  of  this  profece.  1610  BOYS  Exp. 
Dom.  Epist.  <$•  Gosp.  Wks.  (1620)  80  Abraham  assuredly 
beleeued  God  before,  but  his  offering  vp  of  Isaac  was  a 
greater  probate  of  his  faith.  1711  in  \othRcp.Hist.  MSS^. 
Comtn.  App.  v.  187  There  are  innumerable  proofs  of  this 
position.. among  them  our  late  monarch  stands  a  monu- 
mental probat.  1841  G.  S.  FADER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  150 
Here,  then,,  .we  have  another  probate  of  the  object  of  the 
Tract-School. 

ft).  A  putting  to  the  test,  experiment.  Obs. rare. 

a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Jitdgem.  ft  Mercy  (1645)  9  As  I  would  not 
incourage  you  upon  the  long-suffering  of  God,  to  make  a 
probate,  and  trial!  of  his  patience. 

2.  Law.  The  official  proving  of  a  will ;  also, 
the  officially  verified  copy  of  the  will  together 
with  the  certificate  of  its  having  been  proved, 
which  are  delivered  to  the  executors. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  43,  J  wil  it  be  wretyn..in  the 
rolle  that  my  testement  and  last  wit  is  in,  aftir  the  probat 
be  maad.  1530  TINDAI.E  Praci.  Prelates  K  ij  b,  The  hypo- 
crites..made  a  reformacyon  of  mortuaries  and  probates  of 
testamentes.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  224  The  iudge 
doth  therupon.  .annex  his  probate  and  sealc  to  the  testa- 
ment, whereby  the  same  is  confirmed.  1660  R.  COKE 
Power  It  Subj.  118  The  Probate  of  Wills,  and  letters  of 
Administration  are  determinable  by  the  Civil  Law.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  vii.  96  We  find  it.. asserted,  .that 
it  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  church  hath  had  the  probate 
of  wills.  1846  M'CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  "• 
303  The  Lordship  of  Newry ;  the  proprietor  of  which  holds 
his  spiritual  court,  and  grants  marriage  licenses  and  pro- 
bates of  wills,  under  the  seal  of  the  religious  house  to  which 
the  lordship  belonged  before  the  Reformation.  1871  Beetons 
Everybody's  Lawyer  472  An  executor,  upon  obtaining  pro- 
bate, is  not  required  to  enter  into  a  bond. 

b.  attrib.  Probate  Act,  an  English  statute 
passed  in  1857  (ao  &  ai  Viet.  c.  77),  by  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  matters  of  probate  and  admini- 
stration was  removed  from  ecclesiastical  and  other 
courts  and  transferred  to  a  new  Court  of  Probate. 
Probate  bond,  a  bond  in  which  an  administrator 
other  than  an  executor  gives  a  guarantee  that 
he  will  administer  the  estate  in  accordance  with 
the  will  or  with  the  law  of  intestate  succession. 
Probate  court,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  pro- 
bate and  administration.  Probate  duty,  '  a  tax 
upon  the  gross  value  of  the  personal  property  of  a 
deceased  testator'  (Wharton  Law  Lex.) :  since 
1894  merged  in  the  estate  duty.  Probate  judge, 
a  judge  having  jurisdiction  in  probate  and  testa- 
mentary causes ;  hence  probate  judgcship.  f  Pro- 
bate law,  the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  probate 
court  (oisj. 

(•1400  Beryn  2069  They  were  ffrete  Seviliouns,  &  vsid 
probate  law ;  Wher,  evir-more  afnrmatyff  shuld  preve  his 
owne  sawe.  1845  MCCULLOCH  Taxation  n.  vi.  §  3  (1852) 
305  The  holders  of  personal  property  are  . .  entitled  to 
require,  either  that  the  probate  and  legacy  duties  should  be 
abolished,  or  that  they  should  be  extended  to  real  property 
also.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Spcecfos  vii.  154  Probate  judges 
are  the  guardians  of  widows  and  orphans.  1871  Beeton's 
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Ererytody's  Lawyer  473  A  non-executor  is  required  to 
enter  into  a  probate  bond.  1898  Whitaker's  Aim.  430/1 
Estate  Duty:  In  the  case  of  every  person  dying  after  IM 
August,  1894  (prior  to  which  date  Pirbate,  Affidavit,  or  In- 
ventory Duty  is  payable).  1901  Ann.  Rep.  Incorp.  Law 
Sec.  24  Probate  engrossments  as  well  as  the  probate  piece 
were  to  be  on  paper. 

t  Probate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  'L.  probat-tis 
tried,  proved,  pa.  pple.  of  probare  to  PBOVE.] 
Proved,  demonstrated.  Also  (quot.  1513)  of  a 
person  :  Having  received  proof;  confirmed  or 
established  in  a  belief;  convinced. 

c  ijoo  Joseph  Armatky  (W.  de  W.)  2  The  veray  true  and 
probate  assercyons  of  hystorval  men  touchynge  and  con- 
cernynge  tbantyquytesof..Glastenburye.  103  BRADSHAVV 
St.  Werbttrre  i.  1114  Vulfade,  conforted  and  in  the  fayth 
probate,  Fell  downe  to  his  fetr.  1611  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr. 
Gou/art'l  Wist  Vieillard  84  If  daily  experience  did  not 
make  it  manifest  and  probat  vnto  vs. 

Probate  (pr^-rv't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
probare  to  prove  :  see  prec.] 

fl.  trans.  (proba:tf)  To  prove.  Obs.  rare**. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  39/38  To  Probate,  probnre. 

2.  To  obtain  probate  of,  to  prove  (a  will).  Chiefly 
U.  S.  Hence  Pro-bating  vbl.  sb. 

1791  CHIPMAN  Amer.  Law  Rep.  (1871)  52  C's  will  has 
never  been  probated.  1837  DICKENS  /  ickw.  Iv,  '  Vy  not  !  ' 
exclaimed  Sam,—'  'cos  it  must  be  proved,  and  probated,  and 
swore  to,  and  all  manner  o*  formalities.'  1889  Proc.  N. 
E*g.  Hist.  Geneal.  Soc.  2  Jan.  20  Wills..  probated  as  early 
as  1373.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  CLI.  622  The  contests 
over  the  probating  of  wills  reveal  too  often  the  unscrupu- 
lous, blackhearted  ingratitude  of  children. 

t  Proba'tic.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  pro- 
oatic-us  (in  Vulgate),  a.  Gr.  vpo&aTUt6s  belonging 
to  sheep,  f.  irp6(iaror  a  sheep.  So  F.  probatique.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep  :  in  probatic  piscine,  pro- 
batic  pond,  rendering  L.  probaiica  piscina  of  the 
Vulgate  in  John  v.  a.  Also  f  Proba-tical  a.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Commend.  Our  Lady  134  Thow  misty  arke, 
probatik  piscyne.  [1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  "jfofin  v.  2  There  is 
at  Hierusalem  vpon  Probatica  a  pond.]  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Probattck  Pond...  a  Pond  at  Jerusalem,  where 
those  sheep  were  washed,  that  were  by  the  Law  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. 1818  J.  MILNER  End  Relie.  Conlrov.  n.  (1819)  72 
note,  The  probatical  pond  was  endowed  by  an  Angel  with 
a  miraculous  power  of  healing. 


Probation  (prolvi-Jan),  sb.  [ME.  probacion, 
a.  OF.  probacion  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F. 
•a/ion,  ad.  'L.  probation-  em,  n.  of  action  f.  f  rot-are 
to  prove,  test.] 

I.  f  1.  The  action  or  process  of  testing  or  putting 
to  the  proof;  trial,  experiment  ;  investigation, 
examination.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  a). 

c  1413  HOCCLF.VE  De  Ree.  Print.  376,  1  |>anke  it  eod,  non 
inclinacioun  Haue  I  to  labour  in  probacioun  Of  his  hy 
knowleche  &  his  myghty  werkys.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xix. 
«i  (Harl.  MS.)  What  is  f>e  depnesse  of  the  See?..  If  I  were 
a  ston,  I  shuld  discende  to  be  grounde  of  be  see.  &  telle 
you  the  soth  by  probacion.  1559  FECKNAM  in  Strype  Ann. 
Ref.  (1709)  I.  App.  ix.  24  Towchmge  the  second  rule.  .of.  . 
probation,  whether  of  bothe  these  religions  is  the  better. 
1681  BUNYAN  Holy  War  xii,  Thy  lying  flatteries  we  have 
had  and  made  sufficient  probation  of.  1736  NEAL  Hist. 
Purit.  HI.  405  It  was  published  by  way  of  probation,  that 
they  might  learn  the  sense  of  the  nation.  1865  MOZLF.Y 
Mirac.  viii.  181  We  see  a  broad  distinction,  arising..  from 
..  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  the  probation  of  the 
testimony. 

tb.  Surg.  Examination  by  or  as  by  means  of 
a  probe  ;  the  use  of  a  probe.  Obs. 

1611  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  '7  Tne  Probe.  . 
there  is  much  abuse  of  this  instrument  oftentimes  by 
making  probation  (as  the  phrase  is).  1685  COOKE  Afarrow 
Ckintrg.  i.  L  3  Probation,  made  either  by  hand,  Instru- 
ment, or  both. 

t  o.  Trial  by  ordeal.     Obs.  rare. 

i<93  I.  MATHER  Cases  of  Cause.  (1862)  273  The  Vulgar 
Probation  by  casting  into  the  Water  practised  upon  Persons 
accused  with  other  Crimes  as  well  as  that  of  Witchcraft. 
Ibid.  274  When  they  were  brought  to  their  vulgar  Proba- 
tion. [they]  sunk  down  under  the  Water  like  other  Persons. 
d.  The  examining  of  students  as  a  test  of  pro- 
ficiency ;  a  school  or  college  examination.  Now- 
only  in  U.  S. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Probation,,  .the  Tryalof  a  Student,  who  is 
about  to  take  his  Degrees  in  an  University.  17*6  ENTICK 
London  IV.  157  There  is  an  order  appointed  for  the  proba- 
tion of  the  school.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Probation. 
.  .  Specifically  :  (i)  In  universities,  examination  of  a  student 
for  degrees. 

2.  The  testing  or  trial  of  a  person's  conduct, 
character,  or  moral  qualifications;  a  proceeding 
designed  to  ascertain  these  :  esp.  in  reference  to 
the  period  or  state  of  trial,  a.  Of  a  candidate  for 
membership  in  a  religious  body,  order,  or  society, 
for  holy  orders,  for  fellowship  in  a  college,  etc. 
(Cf.  PROBATIONER.) 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  327  This  peple  [Essenes].  . 
not  takenge  eny  man  to  theire  secte  withowtc  probacion  by 
the  space  of  a  yere.  1597  HOOKER  Eul.  Pol.  v.  Uviii.  {  i 
They  first  set  no  time  howe  long  this  supposed  probatioi 
must  continue.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  72.  1611 
BEAUM.  &  Ft-  Phitastcr  11.  ii,  She  that  hath  snow  enough 
about  her  heart,.  .May  be  a  nun  without  probation.  187* 
O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  s.v.  Monks,  They  were 
subjected  to  a  probation,  but  did  not  take  solemn  vows. 

b.  In  theological  and  religious  use  :  Moral  trial 
or  discipline  ;  the  divinely  appointed  or  managed 
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testing  and  determination  of  character  and  prin-   ' 
ciple  esp.  as  taking  place  in  this  life  in  view  of  a   [ 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Futlrejrobation,  a  similar  moral  trial  after  death,  which 


is  either  sent  to 
WINJET  Wk 

.     .  i  •*  .  .i_; 


hat  thing  to  be  for  our  probatioun. 


r rust  iiiiu  iitm»iic,  a>  iiii£*-"«>'&  f"  p  .      -. 

3.  In  criminal  jurisdiction :  A  system  of  dealing 
(chiefly)  with  young  persons  found  guilty  of  crimes 
of  lesser  gravity,  and  esp.  with  first  offenders, 
wherein  these,  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  or 
otherwise  punished,  are  released  on  suspended 
sentence  during  good  behaviour,  and  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  who  acts  as 
a  friend  and  adviser,  but  who,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  probationer  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  pro- 
bation, can  report  him  back  to  the  court  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  originally  imposed. 

The  term  has  been  in  use  in  parts  of  U.S.,  as  Massa. 
chusetts,  since  1878,  and  has  more  recently  been  used  also  in 
Great  Britain. 
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probation  commission,  law,  officer,  system;    also   | 
probation  class,  station,  for  convicts  in   convict 
settlements. 


punysse  man  for  synne,  or  els  probacion. 
*  (S.T.  S.)  II.  36  The  prouidence  of  God 


uncle? which  human  life  has  been  considered,  no  one  seems 
so  reasonable  as  that  which  regards  it  as  a  state  of  probation. 
££H!  BUCKLE  (/«/&)  The  After  Life  :  A  Help  to  a  Reason- 
able  Belief  in  the  Probation  Life  to  Come. 
c.  In  general  use. 

1616  Ctma  Bk.  Chapel  Royal  (Camden)  8  For  a  yeare  of 
probacion  of  his  manners  and  good  behavior.  1754  R!<;H*RI>- 
SON  Grandison  V.  xlii.  262  The  creature. .who  would  have 
lived  with  you  on  terms  of  probation.  1833  CHALMERS  in 
Hanna  Mem.  (1851)  III.  xviii.  356  After •  tfc  probation  of 


1625  B'  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  iv.  Interm.,  Let  Master  Doctor 
dissect  him,  haue  him  open'd,  and  his  tripes  translated  to 
Lickfinger,  to  make  a  'probation  dish  of.  1662  PEPYS  Diary 
4  May.  The  church  being  full.. to  hear  a  Doctor  who  is  to 
preach  a  "ptabadoa  sermon.  1813  A.  BRUCE  Life  A.  Moms 
li  37  He  heard  the  probation  sermons  of  the  students  of 
divinity.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  270  Assuming  earth 


a  "Probation  Station  containingjwme  four  hundred  prisoners. 

Ibid.,  ~ 

di 


inal  liberty  under  the  supervision  ot 
probation  officers.  1906  J.  G.  LEGGE  Rep.  Reform.  * 
Industr.  Schools,  There  is  much  discussion  at  present  of 
the  advantages  of  a  probation  system  and  of  probation 
officers.  Infinite  good  will  undoubtedly  be  achieved  by  an 
effective  probation  system.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Mar.  2/3 
In  America  the  probation-officer,  who  makes  every  possible 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  offence  and  advises  the 
judge,  has  long  been  an  institution.  1907  Let.  of  Seer. 
N.  Y.  State  Probation  Commission  7  Oct.,  Since  the  year 
1878  in  Massachusetts,  and  now  in  most  of  the  common- 
wealths of  the  United  States,  persons  found  guilty  of  crimes 
(usually  of  the  rank  of  misdemeanors..)  have  instead,  of 
being  sent  to  a  penal  institution,  been  placed  on  probation. 
.  .The  term  of  probation  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  over 
a  year.  Probation  officers  are  either  salaried  by  public 
authorities  or  serve  as  volunteers  so  far  as  their  official 
status  is  concerned. .  .The  term  ordinarily  employed  in  this 
country  is  l  to  place  on '  or  '  under  probation ',  '  to  put  on  '  or 
'  under  probation  '.  Ibid.,  The  expression  '  probation-law  '  is 
coming  into  usage.  The  State  of  New  York  has  recently 
established  a '  Probation  Commission '. 

II.  4.  The  action  of  proving,  or  showing  to  be 
true ;  proof,  demonstration ;  an  instance  of  this,  a 
proof,  a  demonstration.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
c  1475  Harl.  Cont'm.  Hidden  (Rolls)  VI 1 1. 468  The  seide  man 
. .  faylenge  in  the  probacion  of  his  accusation  was .  .hongede. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixv.  9  The  curious  probatioun 
logical!,  a  1533  FRITH  Ansu>.  More (1548)  Avb,  Tneseconde 
parte . .  nedeth  no  probacion.  1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.) 
35  In  probation  whereof,  because  the  mater  is  more  than 
euident,  I  will  vse  fewe  wordes.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic. 
Ep.,  Edtu.  IV  to  Mrs.  Shore  126  Poore  plodding  Schoole- 
men  they  are  farre  too  lowe,  Which  by  probations,  rules,  and 
axiomes  goe.  1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  35,  I  will  not., 
attempt  the  probation  of  it.  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Discuss.  (1852)  308  The  cogency  of  strict  probation.  1889 
STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  x,  It  was  clear,  even  to  probation, 
the  pamphlets  had  some  share  in  this  revolution. 

t  b.  Something  that  proves  or  demonstrates  ; 
that  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  proof ;  proof, 
demonstrative  evidence.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 

'43»-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  367  An  argumente  and  a  pro- 
bacion of  this  thynge  dothe  appere  in  that  the  fischer.  .may 
see  in  the  bryjnte  daies  of  somer  vnder  the  waters  hye 
towres  and  rownde  of  chirches.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  199  That  is  a  great  probacyon  of  the  trewth  therof. 
IS3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  392  The  quhilk 
wedding  wes  lauchfull  probatioun  Of  his  barnis  legltima- 
tioun.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  n.  xxiv. 
5  I  (1699)  256  Probation  is  defined  to  be,  that  whereby  the 
Judge  is  convinced  of  what  is  asserted.  1752  W.  MILLER 
in  Scats  Mag.  (1753)  May  235/2  His.. confession  would  be 
no  probation  of  his  having  committed  the  crime. 

t  c.  The  proving  of  a  will :  =  PROBATE  sb.  2. 
1529  Act  21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  Dyvers  ordynaries  take  for 
the  probacion  of  testamentes  . .  sometyme  .xl.s.  Passim. 
1571  Wills  ff  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  353,  I  require.  .James 
Cole  to  trauell  with-my  said  doughter  about  the  probacion 
of  this  my  will.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  224  Formes 
of  prouing  testaments,  -which  are  referred  to  that  kinde  of 
probation  which  is  called  publicatio  iestamenti. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i) probation- 
dish  ;  (sense  2  a)  probation  sermon,  -weed  ( =  gar- 
ment);  (sense  2  b)  probation-space,  -state ;  (sense  3) 


deliver  in.  .my  "probation-weed,  Or  take  the  cloke. 

Hence  Proba-tion  v.  trans.,  to  place  (an  offender) 
under  or  on  probation  (sense  3) ;  whence  Pro- 
ba-tioned///.  a. 

1889  Charity  Organis.  Rev.  Nov.  439  The  probationed 
element  is  admitted  in  dealing  with  both.  1907  Let.  of 
Seer.  N.  Y.  Probation  Comm.  7  Oct.,  In  Indianapolis.. the 
word  '  probation '  is  used  as  a  verb,  as  for  instance  '  I  pro- 
bation you '. 

Prob  ational  (pwb^-Janal) ,  a.   [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.   =  next,  I. 

1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Exod.  ix.  o  Job's  boils  were  rather 
probational  then  penal.  1720  WHEATLEY  Comm.  Prayer 
vi.  §  ii  (ed.  3)  279*  A  State  of  Purgation;  which  they 
imagin'd  to  consist  of  a  probational  Fire.  1887  H.  S. 
HOLLAND  Christ  or  Eccles.  (1888)  121  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  on  the  probational  significance  of  human  life. 

f  2.  Performed  for  the  sake  of  testing  or  trial ; 
experimental.  Obs. 

1670  MAYNWARING  Physician's  Repos.  14  Medicines,  .the 
result  of  practice  and  frequent  probational  experiments  in 
the  Laboratory. 

Probationary  (pnto'-ranan),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AKY  1.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,   or  serving  for 
probation ;  made,  performed,  or  observed  in  the 
way  of  probation ;  belonging  to  the  testing  or  trial 
of  character  or  qualifications. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  482  All  the  Philosophy 
that  I  give  but  so  much  as  a  Probationary  countenance  to. 
1693  W.  FREKE  Sel.  Ess.  xxxiv.  216  The  present  State  of  our 
Nature  and  Sences  is  Probationary.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  178  pi  Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  required  from 
those  whom  he  instructed  in  philosophy  a  probationary 
silenceof  five  years.  1856  W.  COLLINS  Rogue  s  Life\, After 
a  short  probationary  experience.. I  was  advanced.  1867 
Edin.  Med.  Jrnl.  Dec.  552  Admitted  into  the  probationary 
ward  of  the  poorhouse. 

2.  Undergoing  probation  ;  that  is  a  probationer  ; 
consisting  of  probationers. 

1818  SCOTT  Lett.  10  May,  A  probationary  piper  is  exer- 
cising a  new. .pair  of  bagpipes.  1884  W.  f.  COURTHOPE 
Addison  ii.  30  The  College  elected  him  probationary  t  ellow 
in  1697,  and  actual  Fellow  the  year  after.  1886  MRS.  OLI- 
PHANT  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  417  He  entered  the  proba- 
tionary order  of  the  Scottish  ministry. 
B.  sb.  =  PROBATIONER,  rare. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  Ixxiii.  353, 1  think 
I  ought  to  pass  some  time  as  a  probationary. 

Proba-tionatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -atory,  as  in  accus-atory,  etc.]  Connected  with 
trial  or  investigation. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  17  The  Aoyos  impuorucw, 
the  probationatory,  or  problematic  disputes  in  the  old 
Academic  begun  by  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Probationer  (pwbf'-Janaj).     [f.   as  prec.  + 

-EH  !.]     A  person  on   probation   or  trial ;    one 

who  is  qualifying,  or  giving  proof  of  qualification, 

i    for  some  position  or  office ;  a  candidate ;  a  novice. 

(A  term  recognized!,  or  in  common  use,  in  connexion  with 

many  offices  or  positions  :  see  also  b  and  d.) 

1603  FI.QSUO  Montaigne  in.  ii.  (1632)  451  He  is  still  a  Premise 
and  a  probationer.  1691  SHADWELL  ScoTvrers  v,  You  must 
be  at  least  a  year's  probationer.  17*9  SWIFT  Modest  Pro- 
posal §  6  They  learn  the  rudiments  much  earlier;  during 
which  time  they  can  however  be  properly  looked  upon  only 
as  probationers.  1836  SIR  H.  TAVLOR  Statesman  xxiii.  174 
'  A  twelvemonths'  probation,  at  the  end  of  which  the  proba- 
tioner is  pronounced  to  be  either  fit  or  unfit  for  admission 
on  the  establishment.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  423 
While  probationers  are  being  thus  educated  they  are  also 
i  instructed  in  the  special  branches  of  the  work. 

b.  spec,  (a)  A  candidate  for  a  scholarship  or 
fellowship  in  a  college,  admitted  on  probation. 
(#)  A  novice  in  a  religions  house  or  order,  or  in 
a  nursing  sisterhood,  (c)  A  candidate  for  the 
ministry  of  a  church,  etc. ;  one  licensed  to  preach 
but  not  yet  ordained  (esp.  in  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches),  (rf)  In  criminal  jurisdiction 
|  an  offender  under  probation  (see  PROBATION  3). 

a.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sit.  Worn.  i.  i.  And  euery  day,  gaine  to 

;    their  Colledge  some  new  probationer.     1846   McCuLLOCH 

Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  335  It  is  customary  in  some 

!    colleges  for  individuals  elected  to  fellowships  to  pass  a  year 

j    as  probationers,  during  which  they  receive  no  income,  and 

I    are  considered   as  holding   their   appointment    merely  at 

•    will.          b.  1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  viii.  81   Before  they 

!    enter  their ..  Religious  Houses,  to  be  Probationers.      1892 

'  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  '  Slave  of  Lamp  xxi,  He  was  in  the  dress 

I    of  a  Probationer  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.       c.  1645  MILTON 


:tant  in  a  'probationership  for  it  (salvation]  until  this 
thly  body  resigns  up  all  its  worldly  interest  1690 
CKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xiv.  §  2  That  State  of  Mediocrity 


FBOBATOR. 

Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  347  A  stripling  Divine  or  two  of 
those  newly  fledge  Probationers,  that  usually  come  scouting 
from  the  University.  itg+Act  Gen.  Assembly  c.  10. 12  The 
General  Assembly  hereby  Appoints,  That  when  such  persons 
are  first  Licensed  to  be  Probationers,  They  shall  obhdge 
themselvs  to  Preach  only  within  the  bounds,  or  by  the 
Direction  of  that  Presbytry,  which  did  License  them.  1730 
BOSTON  Mem.  iv.  (1908)  36,  I  past  two  years  and  three 
months  in  the  character  of  a  probationer.  1904  R.  SMALL 
Hist.  U.  P.  Congregat.  II.  428  The  presentee  was  Mr.  David 
Duncan,  probationer.  d.  1907  Let.  of  Seer.  N.  Y.  Pro- 
bation Comm.  7  Oct.,  In  case  of  failure  of  the  probationer  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  his  probation,  [the  probation  officer] 
can  report  the  probationer  back  to  the  court  for  commitment 
to  an  institution  or  for  the  execution  of  whatever  other 
sentence  may  have  been  originally  imposed  and  then 
suspended. 

0.  transf.  andjig. 

1641  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  §  i  Wks.  1851  III.  3o6To  make 
my  selfe  a  canting  Probationer  of  orisons.  1689  SHERLOCK 
Death  i.  I  i  (1731)  20  Adam.. was  but  a  Probationer  for 
Immortality.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  V.  xxxui. 
211  The  brevity  and  vanity  of  this  life,  in  which  we  are  but 
probationers.  1844  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  n.  vi.  (1876)  148  The 
animal  is  the  novice  and  probationer  of  a  more  advanced 
order. 

d.  attrib. :  chiefly  appositive  =  that  is  a  proba- 
tioner ;  one  on  probation  or  trial  (for  the  position 
indicated  by  the  second  element). 

1649  FULLER  fust  Man's  Funeral  1 7  What  the  Probationer- 
Disciple  said  to  our  Saviour.  1674  HICKMAN  Hist.  Quin- 
auart.  (ed.  2)  20  It  is  but  a  probationer  attribute.  1679 
WOOD  Life  24  Aug.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  461  Tom  Wood  chose  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  New  Coll.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  lime 
an.  1666  (1766)  I.  n.  332  One  Maccail,  that  was  only  a  pro- 
bationer  preacher.  1899  Westm.  Can.  15  Mar.  5/1  A  special 
class  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  to  be  called  the  '  probationer 
class'.  1905  Daily  Chron.  14  Oct.  9/1  A  probationer  nurse 
at  Poplar  Hospital. 

Hence  Protoa'tionerhood,  Profca-tionersliip, 
the  position  or  condition  of  a  probationer. 

1845  J.  CAIRNS  Let.  in  Life  x.  (1895)  234  This  knight 
errant  of  *probationerhood.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vn. 
vi.  (1821)  366  Saving  faith. ^.is  not  patient  of  being jan  ex- 
earthly 

and  Probationership,  He  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in 
here.  1880  A.  SOMERVILLE  Autobiog.  97  Ten  months  of 
what  is  significantly  called  '  Probationership '. 
Proba-tionism.  Theol.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-ISM.]  The,  or  a,  doctrine  of  future  probation 
(see  PROBATION  2  b). 

1886  Relig.  Herald  15  July  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Proba'tionist.  rare.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

1.  =  PROBATIONER. 

1885  Congregationalist  14  May  (Cent.),  What  portion  of 
the  probationists  uniting  with  the  M[ethodist]  Elpiscopal) 
church  become  full  members? 

2.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  probatiomsm. 
1893  E.  S.  CARR  in  N.  Western  Congregationalist  14  Apr., 

I  am  satisfied  the  probationists  among  us  are  an  extremely 
small  minority. 

Proba'tionship.  rare,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP  ; 
cf.  relationship]  A  state  or  condition  of  proba- 
tion ;  a  term  or  period  of  probation  ;  novitiate. 

1626  tr.  Boccalini's  Ncw-Found  Politick  in.xi.  202  Before 
the  end  of  these  Ladies  probationship  and  their  matricu- 
lation, his  Maiestie  charged  the  Cathedral!  Doctors  to 
dismisse  them  out  of  the  Vniuersitie.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
Oxon.  I.  181  After  he  had  served  his  probationship,  he  went 
into  Ireland.  1822  New  Monthly  Mag.\\.  323  Her  face 
covered  with  the  white  veil  of  probationship.  1884  Weekly 
Register  18  Oct.  504/2  At  the  end  of  a  two  year  s  proba- 
tionship. 

Probative  (prw-bativ) ,  a.  [ad.  L.  probativ-us 
belonging  to  proof:  see  PROBATE///,  a.  and  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  function   of  testing ; 
serving  or  designed  for  trial  or  probation ;  proba- 
tionary.    Now  rare. 

1453  in  Epist.  Acad.  Oxon.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  320  We  assignyd 
to  them  a  terme  probatiffe.  1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  l-isher 
559  The  second  are  exemplarie,  purgatiue,  probatme,  or  for 
the  edifying  of  the  Church.  1730  WATERLAND  Script. 
Vind.  i.  79  A  much  better  Argument  against  human  Sacri- 
fices than  a  probative  Command,  not  executed,  could  be  for 
it.  1816  BENTHAM  Chrestom.  n.  18  On  the  constancy  of  the 
application  made  of  the  correspondent  probative  exercise, 
by  which  a  lesson  is  said,  depends  all  the  use  derivable 
from  any  mathetic  exercise. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  function  of  proving  or 
demonstrating ;   affording  proof  or  evidence ;   de- 
monstrative, evidential. 

1681  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  7/(i82O)  VIII.  242/2  Act  concerning 
probative  witnesses  in  writs  &  Executions.  Ibid. _ 243/1 
None  but  subscryving  witnesses  shall  be  probative  in 
Executions  of  Messmgers  [etc.],  1802-12  BENTHAM 
Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  18  The ^principaljac^  may. 


opposed  to  a  literal  contract 

Hence  Pro'batively  adv.,  in  a  probative  manner; 
in  the  way  of  probation,  or  of  proof. 

1869  BROWNING  Ring  $  Bk.  x.  >4>5  'Tis  even  as  man  gre% 
probatively  Initiated  in  Godship. 

|]  Proba-tor.  Obs.  rare.  [L.  probator  an  ex- 
aminer, approver,  agent-n.  i.probare  to  PROVE.] 

1.  =  APPROVER!  i,  APPELLANT  sb.  i. 

[c  1290  FLBTA  il.  lii.  §  44  Illi  autem  qui  a  probatonbus  ipsis 


PROBATORY. 

mortuis  fuerint  appellati  [etc.U  1701  Ctrwelts  Interpr., 
l'rol>ator,  an^ Accuser,  or  Approver,  or  one  who  undertakes 
lo  prove  a  crime  charg'd  upon  another. 

2.  An  examiner. 

1691  MAYDHAH  Naval  Spec,  ite  Some  nominated,  and 
appointed  for  Probators. 

t  Pro'batory,  sb.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
frobatori-um,  neut.  sb.  homprobatorius :  see  next.] 

1.  A  house  for  probationers  or  novices. 

1610  HOLLAND  CamJcii's  Brit.  n.  151  In  the  same  yeere 
Christian,  Bishop  of  Lismore  ..  and  Pope  Eugemus  a 
venerable  man,  with  whom  hee  was  in  the  Probatory  at 
Clarevall, ..departed  to  Christ, 

2.  (See  quot.)  rare~°. 

1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  Probatory,  (homprobo)  the 
place  where  proof  or  trial  is  made  of  any  thing,  or  the 
Instrument  that  tries  it. 

Probatory  (pr<wbatori),  a.  [ad.  mcd.L.  pro- 
oatori-us  belonging  to  trial  or  proof,  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  probdre  to  prove  :  see  -DRY  2.  cf,  Y.  proba- 
toire  (1762  in  Diet.  Acad.).] 

1.  =  PROBATIVE  I ;  testing.     Now  rare. 

1615  USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  172  Although  it  be  a  proba- 
tory,  and  not  a  purgatory  fire  that  the  Apostle  there  treateth 
of.  1661  HIBUEKT  Body  Div.  I.  130  Those  tribulations.. 


1593 
I   am 


I  2.   =  PROBATIVE  2  ;  'proving.  Obs.  rare. 

G.  HARVEY  Puree's  Safer.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  335, 
content  to  referre  Incredulity,  to  the  visible,  and 
palpable  euidence  of  the  Termc  Probatory.  1638  FEATLY 
Transubst.  179  That  [these  words)  are  not  argumentative 
or  probatorie.  1656  Art!/.  Handsom.  126  His  other  heap 
of  arguments  are  only  assertory,  not  probatory. 

II  Probatum  (probe  Him).  1  Obs.    [L.  probStum 
a  thing  proved  :  see  PROBATE  sb.~\ 

1.  A  thing  proved  ;  a  demonstrated  conclusion  or 
fact  ;  esp.  a  means  or  remedy  that  has  been  tried 
and  found  efficacious  ;  an  approved  remedy. 


Picas.  Nates  iv.  viii.  210  The  very  Probatum  for  a  Lethargy. 
(1800  COLERIDGE  Wallenst.  iv.  ii.  130  That's  probatum, 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that.] 
t  b.  A  proof  or  demonstration. 
1613  JACKSON  Creed  \.  xxxi.  |  7  His  people  might  have  a 
probatum  of  it  either  in  themselves  or  others.    1617  SANDER- 
SON Serm.  I.  275  A  good  probatum  of  that  observation  of 
Solomon, '  When  a  mans  ways  please  the  Lord,  He  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.' 

to.  Short  for  probatum  est:  see  2.  Obs. 

1634  MASSINCEK  Very  Woman  in.  i,  Feed  him  with  fogs ; 
probatum.  1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prim,  f,  Rcfl.  (ed.  2)  203 
It  has  every  one's  Probatum  to't.  1741  WATTS  Improv. 
.\fiitd  i.  xviu  §  4  He.. recommended  it  to  all  his  friends, 
since  he  could  set  his  probatum  to  it  for  seventeen  years, 

1 2.  Phr.  probatum  est  [L.] '  it  has  been  proved 
or  tested ',  a  phrase  used  in  recipes  or  prescrip- 
tions ;  also  in  general  sense.  Hence  as  sb.  Obs. 

i573-*>  G.  HARVEY  Lctter-bk.  (Camden)  138  By  y  masse 
all,  afl  is  naught,  Probatum  est ;  I  teach  as  I  am  tawght. 
1693  C.  MATHER  Wond.  /mis.  World  N  ij  b,  [The  devil] 
hasliad  the  Encouragement  of  a  Probatum  est,  upon  these 
horrid  Methods,  a  1711  PRIOR  Epigram  to  Dk.  Je  Stalin 
iii,  Lend  him  but  fifty  louis-d'or ;  And  you  shall  never  see 
him  more ;  Take  my  advice,  probatum  est.  1757  Hist.  3 
Mod.  Advent.  \.  A  v,  To  the  above  Nostrum,  I  can  subscribe 
my  Probatum  est,  from  its  powerful  effect  upon  myself. 

Probe  (pr<?«b),  st.  [ad.  late  L.  proba  a  proof, 
in  med.L.  also  an  examination,  f.  prob-are  to  try, 
test,  PROVE.  Cf.  Cat.  proba,  Pr.  prova  a  probe, 
a  sounding  line;  also  med.L.  tenta,  Sp.  tiettta,  (. 
tentare  to  try  (see  TENT).] 

1.  A  surgical  instrument,  commonly  of  silver, 
with  a  blunt  end,  for  exploring  the  direction  and 
depth  of  wounds  and  sinuses. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vne  petite  Esprauvette, 
a  small  instrument  wherewith  Surgeons  do  search  wounds, 
a  probe.  1611,  1656  [see  PROOF  sb.  153].  i6u  WOODALL 
Sure-.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  8  Some  use  the  longer  sort  of 
Probes,  with  eyes  like  needles.  1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux 
Strat.  v.  in,  Do,  do,  Daughter— while  I  get  the  Lint  and  the 
Probe  and  the  Plaister  ready.  1807-16  S.  COOPER  First 
Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  413  The  course  of  many  narrow  stabs 
cannot  be  easily  followed  by  a  probe.  1813  J.  THOMSON 
Led.  Itiflam.  405  When  I  passed  my  probe  into  it,  I  did 
not  feel  the  bone  bare,  but  only  its  resistance. 

fig.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  i.  66  Those  whom  he  sub- 
muted  to  the  operation  of  his  ethical  probe.  1876  LOWELL 
Ode  4/7.  July  iv.  iii,  We,  who  believe  Life's  bases  rest 
Beyond  the  probe  of  chemic  test. 

2.  transf.  a.  The  proboscis  of  an  insect,    b. 
Angling.  A  baiting-needle. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  i.  2  At  his  [the  flea's]  snout  is 
fixed  a  Proboscis,  or  hollow  trunk  or  probe.  Ibid  8  The 
Butter. Fly..  .The  Probe  (which  you  see  lyes  in  her  mouth 
in  spiral  contorsions).  1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m 
xxxvii.  §  p  (1689)  237  Others  use  the  Probe  to  draw  the 
Arming  Wire  under  the  Skin  only.  [Cf.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
vii.  150  The  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish,  some  have  a 
kind  of  probe  to  open  the  way,  for  the  more  easie  entrance 
and  passage  of  your  wyer  or  arming.] 

to.  A  printer's  proof.   Obs.  rare-1. 

Perhaps  an  error  for  prove,  PROOF  sb. 

1563  GRINDAL  Let.  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  21  Jan.,  The  thanks- 
giving  for  the  queen's  majesty's  preservation,  .ye  shall  see 
in  the  i  robe  of  the  print,  and  after  judge. 
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4.  [f.  PBOBE  v  .]  An  act  of  probing  ;  a  piercing 
or  boring,  a  prod. 

1800  AtJtenxum  10  May  613/3  As  the  Agora  was  gradually 
working  itself  out  we  tried  probes  to  the  west  in  the  adjoining 
fields.  1894  Online  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  ,08/2  The  fish  felt  a 
probe  in  the  nbs.  1907  Daily  News  n  Nov.  6/1  A  probe 
with  a  pin  is  needed  to  unfold  it. 

6.  attrib.  W&  Comb.,  as  probe-end,  -point;  probe- 
needle,  a  needle  used  in  the  manner  of  a  probe 
(cf,  probe-scissors)  ;  probe-pointed  a.,  having  a 
blunt  point,  like  that  of  a  probe  ;  probe-scissors, 
scissors  used  for  opening  wounds,  having  a  button 
on  the  point  of  the  blade. 


i  CURLING  Dis.  Rectum  (ed.4)  105  Using  the  'probe 
end  of  the  director  as  a  guide,  the  surgeon  may  make  an 
external  artificial  opening.  167*6  WISEMAN  Ckirurg.  Treat. 
in.  v.  2351,  I  prepared  a  Ligature,  and  with  a  "Probe-needle 
Pv  'L"P  inl°  the  Gu.'-  l879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Kef. 
IX.  787  The  puncture  is  visible...  "probe.pomt  inserted  into 
it.  1783  POTT  Ckirurg.  Wks.  II.  155  The  extremity  of  the 

probe-pointed  knife.  1869  G.  LAWSON  Dit.  Eye  (1874)  50 
Into  this  opening  I  insert  a  pair  of  small  probe-pointed 
scissors.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat.  VI.  iv.  418  The 
sinus..  may  be..snipt  open  by  a  pair  of  "Probe-scissors. 
1783  POTT  Ckirurg.  Wks.  II.  155  The  probe-scissors..  U  in 
this  case  particularly  hazardous  and  improper. 

Probe  (pr<7"b),  v.  Also  7  proab.  [f.  PROBE 
sb.  :  in  some  uses  perh.  influenced  by  L.  probdre  to 
try,  test  :  see  PROVE  ».] 

1.  trans.  To  examine  or  explore  (a  wound  or 
other  cavity  of  the  body)  with  a  probe.  Also 
with  the  person  as  obj. 

1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <•>  P.  in.  80  Yet  durst  she  not  too 


PROBLEM. 

Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  75  'Tis  not,  I  suppose,  want  of  probity,  so 
much  as  the  tyranny  of  trade,  which  necessitates  u  perpetual 
competition  of  underselling.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile 
xxi.  603  TTie  Governor, . .  a  man  of  strict  probity. 

Problem  (pr/i-bli-m).    Forms  :  4-7  probleme, 
j   5-  problem.      [ME.  probleme,    a.   F.  probleme 
j   (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-parm. ),  ad.  L.  probllma,  a.  Gr. 
*p6f>\.Tjfui,  -IMT-,  lit.  a  thing  thrown  or  put  forward ; 
hence,  a  question  propounded  for  solution,  a  set 
task,  a  problem,  f.  npo/3oAA«i><  to  throw  out,  to 
put  forth,  f.  wpo,  PRO-  *  +  0<iAA<ii>  to  throw.] 
•H.  A  difficult  or  puzzling  question  proposed  for 
solution  ;  a  riddle ;  an  enigmatic  statement.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Juag.  xiv.  15  Faaee  to  thi  man  [1388  glose 
thin  hoscbonde),  and  meue  hym,  that  he  shewe  to  thee  what 
1  bitokeneth  the  probleme.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  51 « 
How  hadde  the  chert  this  ymaginacioun  To  shewe  swich  a 
probleme  to  the  frere.  c  1430  LVDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy 
|  Soc.)  170  Probleroys  of  olde  likenese  and  figures,  Wbiche 
proved  been  fructuous  of  sentence,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
414/2  Probleme,  or  rydel,  prot/ema,  enigma.  <J  1548  HALL 
Ckron.,  Edw.  IV  199  b,  The  crle  of  Warwicke ..  thought 
firste  to  proue  hym  a  farr  of,  as  it  wer  in  a  probleme,  and 
after  to  open  to  him . .  the  secret  imaginations  of  his  stomake. 
01561  P.  MARTYR  Coinm.  Judgcsxn.  (1564)218^  Graue  men 
wer  wont  toput  forth  ridlesor  problemes,  omitting  dangerous 
talke.  1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xui.  Ixxvii.  (1612)  319 
Howsoere  those  Oracles  of  men  were  vnderstood,  Double 
construction  euer  makes  their  Prothean  Problemes  good. 
2.  A  question  proposed  for  academic  discussion 
or  scholastic  disputation.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 
a  1519  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  167  In  Acadetitia  Parrot  dare 


200,  l  probed  him  carefully,  and  found  no  Stone.  18*8 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxii,  The  leech,.. when  the  body  was 
found,  was  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  probe  the 
wound  with  his  instruments. 

2._/f,f.  To  search  into,  so  as  thoroughly  to  explore, 
or  to  discover  or  ascertain  something;  to  try, 
prove,  sound ;  to  interrogate  closely. 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  28  She  proabed  it  \sc.  my  heart] 
with  her  constancie,  And  found  no  Rancor  nigh  it.  1731 
BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  i.  §  5  Stand  firm,  while  I  probe  your 
prejudices.  1804  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II. 
667,  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  to  what  countries  they  had 
claims,  and  probed  them  particularly  upon  that  point.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  viii,  A  rascally  calumny,  which  I  was  deter- 
mined to  probe  to  the  bottom.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  iii. 
53  If  they  were  probed  as  to  their  motives. 

b.  To  ask  or  inquire  probingly.  rare. 

1839  LADY  LYTTON  Ckeveley  (ed.  2)  II.  x.  334  'Anything 
about  Denham  in  it?'  probed  Herbert. 

c.  To  find  out  by  probing  or  similar  action,  rare. 
1699  WANLEY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  284  But  I  made 

shift  to  probe  out  a  few  of  them  myself. 

3.  transf.  To  pierce  or  penetrate  with  something 
sharp,  esp.  in  order  to  test  or  explore. 

1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  vi.  (1853)  25  Which  the  owners 
assured  me  they  procured.. by  probing  the  soil  with  spits. 
1841  EMERSON  Addr.,  Metk.  Nat.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  222 r  As 
soon  as  he  probes  the  crust,  behold  gimlet,  plumb-line,  and 
philosopher  take  a  lateral  direction.  1863  LYELL  Antia. 
Man  ii.  31  The  bog  or  peat  was  ascertained,  on  probing  it 
with  an  instrument,  to  be  at  least  fifteen  feet  thick.  1904 
aril.  Mtd.  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  660,  1  counted  thirty-eight  [tsetse 
flies]  probing  the  body  of  a  large  monitor  I  had  shot. 

b.  To  thrust  (a  piercing  instrument)  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  or  exploration,  rare. 

1889  GRETTON  Memory's  Harkb.  109  One  of  the  soldiers 
probed  his  bayonet  between  the  logs  under  which  he  was 
lying,  and  just  pricked  him. 

4.  intr.  To  perform  the  action  of  piercing  with 
or  as  with  a  probe  ;  to  penetrate,  as  a  probe. 

1835-6  Todd~s  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  311/2  Which  [birds]  have 
occasion  to  probe  for  their  food  in  muddy  or  sandy  soils. 
1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Call.  Break/".  P.  201  Your  question., 
has  probed  right  through  To  the  pith  of  our  belief. 

Hence  Pro-blag  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Pro-tor,  one  who 
or  that  which  probes. 

1680  OTWAY  Orpkan  iv.  vi.  1540  Every  probing  pains  me 
to  the  heart.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Nov.  3/1  That  greatest 
prober  of  the  secrets  of  science,  the  microscope.  1894 
A  thenxum  12  May  624/2  Probers  of  feminine  hearts. 

[Probend,  in  Wright  Voeab.  201,  Wr.-Wiilcker 
664/10,  error  for  PROVEUD.] 

Probing  (pr<*i-birj),  ///.  a.  [f.  PROBE  v .  + 
-ING *.]  That  probes;  piercing  so  as  to  try. 
Hence  Pro-Wngly  adv.,  Pro  blng-neas. 

1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  iv.  265  Conscious  of  guilt  The 
Monarch  sate,  nor  could  endure  to  face  His  bosom-probing 
frown.  1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Montkly  Mag.  X.  320  There  is 
often  a  tenderness  yet  a  probingness  in  the  pathos.  1868 
BROWNING  Ring  d  Bk.  vi.  1288  She  feels  The  probing  spear 
o'  the  huntsman.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan,  Der.  xl,  He  could 
have  no  conception  what  that  demand  was  to  the  hearer — 
how  probingly  it  touched  the  hidden  sensibility. 

Probily  (prfbiti).  [ad.  L.  probilds,  -Stem 
goodness,  honesty,  modesty,  f.  prob-us  good, 
honest:  see  -ITT.  So  F.  probitt  (1570  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Moral  excellence,  integrity,  rectitude, 
uprightness;  conscientiousness,  honesty,  sincerity. 
.  ISM  BARCLAY  Cyt.  *  Uplondyskm.  (Percy  Soc.)  23  What 
Ls..mpre  repugnynge  to  faythe  &  probyte?  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  no/so  Probitie,  probitas,  atis.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  11.  §  129  Of  much  reputation  for  probity  and 
integrity  of  life.  1751  HUME  Ess.  I,  Treat.  (1777)  I.  548 
Probity  and  surx-rstition,  or  even  probity  and  fanaticism  are 
not.. incompatible.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealtk 


to  dispute  uppon.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  i,  113,  I,  that 
have  with  concise  syllogisms  Gravell'd  the  pastors  of  the 
German  church,  And  made  the  flowering  pride  of  Witten- 
berg Swarm  to  my  problems.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarck 
Explan.  Words,  Problemes,  Questions  propounded  for  to  be 
discussed.  1614  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  tmmed.  Addr.  206  It  is., 
not  of  force  to  conclude  a  Diuinity  probleme.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  21  Hereof  there  want  not  many 
examples  in  Aristotle,  through  all  his  booke  of  animals ;  we 
shall  instance  onelyin  three  of  his  Problemes.  1851  College 
Life  t.  Jos.  I  65  He  attended  the  common-place,  and  the 
problem,  which  were  Latin  dissertations  read  in  the  chapel 
by  the  graduates. 

b.  Logic.  The  question  (expressed,  or,  more 
usually,  only  implied)  involved  in  a  syllogism, 
and  of  which  the  conclusion  is  the  solution  or 
answer.  (In  quot.  1656  restricted  to  one  form 
of  this.) 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Pkilos.  vi.  vi  (1701)  247/1  All  Dis- 
putation is  of  things  controverted,  either  by  Problem  or 
Proposition.  A  Problem  questions  both  parts,  as  a  living 
Creature,  is  it  Ike  Genus  of  Man  or  not!  A  Proposition 
questions  but  one  part,  as,  it  not  living  Creature  Ike  genus 
of  Man  »  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  A  logical  or  dia- 
lectical problem,  say  the  schoolmen,  consists  of  two  parts; 
a  subject,  or  subject  matter,  about  which  the  doubt  is  raised ; 
and  a  predicate  or  attribute,  which  is  the  thing  doubted 
whether  it  be  true  of  the  subject  or  not-  1837-8  HAMILTON 
Logic  xv.  (1860)  I.  280  (transl.  Esser)  There  are  to  every 
syllogism  three.. requisites. .10,  A  doubt,— which  of  two 
contradictory  predicates  must  be  affirmed  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject,— the  problem  or  question,  (probUma,  qutesitum) ;  a°, 
The  application  of  a  decisive  general  rule  to  the  doubt ;  and, 
V*,  The  general  rule  itself.  Ibid.  282  The  Conclusion  is  the 
Problem,  (problema).  Question,  (fuxslio,  puasitum),  which 
was  originally  asked,  stated  now  as  a  decision.  The  Problem 
is  usually  omitted  in  the  expression  of  a  syllogism  ;  but  is 
one  of  its  essential  parts. 

3.  A  doubtful  or  difficult  question ;  a  matter  of 
inquiry,  discussion,  or  thought ;  a  question  that 
exercises  the  mind. 

'594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  126  It  is  a  prob- 


.  - 

leme often  dcmaunded, ..  For  what  cause  a  Diuine  being  a 
great  man  in  the  Schooles,.  .and  in  writing  and  lecturing  of 
rare  learning !  yet  getting  vp  into  the  Pulpit,  cannot  skill  of 
preaching.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  iii.  in.  (1651)  207 
Why  melancholy  men  are  witty.. is  a  problem  much  con- 
troverted. 1793  BURKE  Tk.  Scarcity  Wla.  VII.  416  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legislation,. .'  What  the  state 
ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct. .and  what  it  ought  to 
leave,  with  as  little  interference  as  possible,  to  individual 
discretion.'  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Friendskip  Wks.  (Bohn) 
1. 85  Not  one  step  has  man  taken  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  his  destiny.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.Ckr.  (1864)  II.  173 
Mohammed  remains.,  an  historic  problem:  bis  character,  his 
motives,  his  designs,  are  all  equally  obscure.  1874  GREEN 
SAort  Hist,  vii.  §5.  384  Elizabeth.. nad  hardly  mounted  the 
throne.. when  she  faced  the  problem  of  social  discontent. 

t  b.  Problematic  quality  ;  difficulty  of  solution. 
Obs.  rare-1. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  142  Is  it  not  enig- 
matical! and  full  of  Probleme,  to  wash  white  in  blond? 

4.  Geom.  A  proposition  in  which  something  is 
required  to  be  done  :  opposed  to  theorem. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  l.  Introd.  8  A  Probleme,  is  a  pro- 
position which  requireth  some  action  or  doing.  1658  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  53  ^Vhich.  .is  become  a  point  of 
art,  and  makes  two  Problemes  in  Euclide.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Problem,  is  a  Proposition  which  relates  to 
Practice ;  or  which  proposes  something  to  be  done  i  As  to 
make  a  Circle  passe  through  three  given  Points  not  lying  in 
a  Right  Line.  1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Prof,  Geom. 
135  The  solution  of  the  problem.  To  construct  by  means  of 
its  tangents  the  parabola  which  is  determined  by  four  given 
tangents. 

5.  Physics   and   Math.   A   question  or  inquiry 
which  starting  from  some  given  conditions  investi- 
gates some  fact,  result,  or  law. 

177 -a 
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considered  from  this  point  of  view   is  good1.     1884  tr. 
Lftnft  Logic  i.  ii.  51  The  ambiguity  of  the  ordinary,  theory 


motions  becomes  a  problem  of  great  difficulty,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Problem  of  the  three  bodies.  1885 
WATSON  &  BURBURY  Math.  Tit.  Electr.  S,  Mafn.  I.  9.1 
The  actual  solution  of  this  problem  consists  in  the  determi. 
nation  of  a  function  K  the  potential  of  the  system,  to  satisfy 
the  [following]  conditions  (i)  V  is  constant  over  C ;  [etc.J^ 


6.  Chess.  An  arrangement  of  pieces  upon  the 
chessboard  for  play  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  game   or   other   prescribed   conditions,  in 
which  the  player  is  challenged  to  discover  the 
method    of    accomplishing    a    specified    result. 
Formerly  called 'jeopardy', '  situation', '  position  . 
See  quots.  1890,  1894. 

1817  MONTIGNV  Stratagems  of  Chess  iv,  These  situations 
are  in  reality  so  many  problems,  the  solution  of  wmcn 
is  required  to  be  found.  1817  W.  LEWIS  (title)  Chess 
Problems.  Being  a  selection  of  original  positions.  1890 
RAYNER  Chess  Problems  5  A  chess  problem  is  an  idea,  or 
combination  of  ideas,  expressed  upon  the  board  in  accord- 
ance with  a  number  of  generally  accepted  principles  of 
construction.  1894  R.  F.  GREEN  Chess  21  Problems  have 
come  to  be  a  study  almost  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
game  proper..  .Their  composition  is  regulated  by  elaborate 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  problem-monger,  spot ; 
problem-wise  adv. ;   (6)   '  in  which  a  problem  is 
treated  or  discussed  ,  as  problem  drama,  novel, 
flay,  poem,  story ;  (c)  in  sense  6,  as  problem-com- 
poser, composition,  editor,  tourney. 

a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Posth.  Wks.  (1891)  I.  37  An  idea 
sketched  problem-wise.  1900  Daily  News  17  Sept.  6/1  Ihe 
healthy,  virile  English  intellect . .  is  naturally  suspicious  of 
morbid  problem-mongers.  1908  Daily  Ckroti.  15  Jan.  3/2 
The  problem  spot  in  Africa  now  is  the  Congo. 

(i)  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  16  July  1/2  Who  invented  the  term 
'  problem  play  '?.  .The  phrase  is  new,,  .the  thing  itself  dates 
from  twenty  years,  to  go  no  further  back.  1895  A.  W. 
PINERO  in  Daily  News  27  Nov.  3/4  The  problem  drama  is, 
after  all,  earnest  drama.  1897  Itid._<)  Dec.  8/2  He  has..^ 
given  a  fuller  expression  of  himself  in  powerful '  problem  ' 
poems.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  13  July  2/1  A  problem  play,., 
a  piece  supposed  to  prove  some  particular  proposition. 

(c)  1890  RAYNER  CAess  Problems  6  The  history  of  problem 
composition.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  6  June  9/3  In  1887  he 
became  problem  editor  of  the  British  Chess  Magazine,  and 
that  occupied,  with  his  work  as  judge  in  problem  tourneys, 
most  of  his  time  of  late.  1901  S.  S.  BLACKBURNE  (title) 
Problem  Terms  and  Characteristics. 

Hence  •(•  Pro  bleming1,  academical  or  scholastic 
discussion  :  see  2  ;  Fro'blemlze  v.  intr.  to  discuss 
problems,  theorize,  speculate. 

1657  J.  WATTS  find.  Cli.  £>if.  96, 1  fell  to  Common  placing 
and  probleming  (as  it  is  called  in  the  Colledge).  1884 
CLARK  RUSSELL  Jack's  Courtship  xxxii,  To  drop  all  this 
problemizing  for  the  plain  truth.  1890  —  Ocean  Trag.  II. 
xvii.  88  It  was  a  thing  to  set  me  problemising. 

t  Proble-matary.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  vP6- 
/3\i»ta,  -QT-,  L.  problema,  PKOBLEM  +  -ARyl.] 
=  PROBLEMATIST. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxv.  (1887)  129  All  natural! 
problemataries,  dipnosophistes,  symposiakes,  ..and  such  as 
deale  with  any  particular  occureuce  of  exercise. 

Problematic  (prpblemse-tik),  a.  Also  7 
-ique.  [a.  F.  problematique  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  problematic-us,  a.  Gr.  irpo/3Xi/- 
/iariK-os,  f.  irp6&\T]iJLa :  see  PROBLEM  and  -ATIC.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  problem ;  constituting  or 
presenting  a  problem ;    difficult  of  solution  or 
decision  ;  doubtful,  uncertain,  questionable. 

1609  Eli.  Woman  in  Hum.  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  All 
which  to  me  are  problematique  mines,  Obscurde  inigmaes. 
1768  H.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Doubts  73  Were  that  imputation 
true,  which  is  very  problematic.     1807  COLERIDGE  in  Lit. 
Rent.  (1836)  I.  263  The  very  existence  of  any  such  indivi- 
dual [Homer]..,  is  more  than  problematic.    1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Tkerap.  (1879)  522  The  value  of  true  expectorants  in 
pneumonia,  .is  exceedingly  problematic. 

2.  Logic.    Enunciating   or   supporting  what   is 
possible  but  not  necessarily  true. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  qfGodz6o  A  problematique 
form  of  argument.     1677  [see  PROBATIONATORV].    1837-8 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Li^gic  xiv.  (1866)  I.  260  A  proposition 
is  called  ..Problematic,  when  it  enounces  what  is  known 
as  possible.    1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.  $  Nat.   242 
The  judgment  '  If  this  house  has  stone  floors  it  will  be 
fire  proof1  is  as  much  a  problematic  judgment  as  '  the  house 


,.=.,«.  „..-, this  is  enough  according  to  traditional 

usage  to  give  it  the  name  of  problematic. 

3.  Chess.  Of  or  relating  to  problems. 

i8go  RAYNER  Chess  Problems  5  Aspirants  to  problematic 
famT  1905  A.  F.  MACKENZIE  Chess  L yrics  In,  Ihree  or 
four-move  themes  . .  well  worthy  of  illustration  and  pre- 
servation in  problematic  form. 

Problematical  (pr^blemse  tikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.] 

fl.  Of  the  nature  of  a  problem  (PROBLEM  4).  Oft. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  xi.  xxxiii.  347  Methods,  and 
engines.. whereby  to  execute  thys  Problematicall  Lemma. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Problematical,  belonging  to  a  Problem, 
which  is  opposed  to  a  Theoreme.  . 

2.  Of  which  the  solution,  realization,  or  truth  is 
uncertain ;  disputable ;  doubtful ;  =  PROBLEMATIC  i . 

1611  COTGR.,  Problematique,  Problematicall,  belonging  to 
a  Probleme.  1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribai  293  Those  men 
who  propound.. their  priuate,  probable  and  problematical 
opinions,  ..of  the  Number  of  the  Beast.  1624  DONNE 
Devot.  297  His  happinesse  is  but  disputable  and  problemati- 
call 1628  —  Serm.  vi.  (1640)  61  Problematical  points,  of 
which,  either  side  may  be  true, . .  should  not  extinguish 
particular  charity  towards  one  another.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  253  It  appeared  to  me  very  problematical 
whether  we  might  be  able,  .to  get  another  course  finished 
this  Season.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  69  note, 
Which  is  .  to  my  mind  a  very  problematical  assertion. 
1891  Law  Times  XCI.  2/1  No  one  can  help  sympathising 
with  the  effort..,  though  its  success  may  be  problematical. 
b.  Involving  or  giving  rise  to  problems  or 
questions ;  of  which  the  nature  is  unsettled. 

1770  C.  JF.NNER  PlacidMan  I.  HI.  viii.  206  His  lordship's 
conduct  had  been  a  little  problematical.  1799  Monthly 
Rev.  XXX  572  We  recommend  them  to  the  candid  atten- 
tion of  future  writers  on  this  curious  and  very  problematical 

branch  of  natural  philosophy.     1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geoi.  L 


PROBOSCIDIFORM. 

some  good  things  in  both  stroke  settings  and  analytical 
end-games. 

I]  Frobole  (prp'Wli).  [a.  Gr.  irpo/3oXr}  a  projec- 
tion, a  bump  (of  the  skull)  (Hippocrates),  etc., 
f.  JT/W,  PBO-  2  -I-  £0X17  throwing ;  cf.  7rpo/3dAA««' : 
see  PROBLEM.]  A  bony  projection  or  process. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's Phys.  Dict.(fA.  2\s.\.Afofhysis,  Pro- 


dialect  of  peculiar  and  problematical  character. 

3.  =  PROBLEMATIC  2.      Problematical  question, 
a  question  put  forth  merely  for  discussion,  but  not 
of  any  practical  bearing;  an  academic  question. 

1588  [implied  in  PROBLEMATICALLY].  1621  Br.  MOUNTAGU 
Diatribx  140  To  follow  conjectural!  probabilities,  or  to 
proue  by  arguments  problematicall,  did  not  stand  with  the 
nature  or  notion  of  a  professed  History.  1631  BIGGS  New 
Dist.  §  60  Subtile  problematicall  disputing  upon  every  pro- 
position. 1660  BI.OVKT  SoscM  36  His  Majesty,  .waspleased 
merrily  to  propose  it,  as  a  Problematical  Question,  Whether 
Himself  or  the  Col.  were  the  Master-cook  at  Boscobel  and 
the  supremacy  was  of  right  adjudg'd  to  His  Majesty.  1662 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  124  Lutherane 
Doctours  in  Sueden  and  Livonia,  who  have  made  it  a  pro- 
blematical question,  whether  the  Muscovites  were  Christians 
or  not?  1841  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  §  118  (1860)  242 
The  problematical  judgment  is  neither  subjectively  nor 
objectively  true:  that  is,  it  is  neither  held  with  entire 
certainty  by  the  thinking  subject,  nor  can  we  show  that  it 
truly  represents  the  object  about  which  we  judge. 

4.  Chess.   =  PROBLEMATIC  3. 

1895  B.  G.  LAWS  in  Brit.  Chess  Mag.  61  On  a  superficial 
grasp  of  the  problematical  positions. 

Problematically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  problematical  manner ;  in  the  form  of,  or  as, 
a  problem ;  as  an  open  question  ;  doubtfully. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Protl.  7  Neither  dare  I  peremptorily, 
or  affirmatiuely  auow  euery  part  of  the  premisses,  but^onely 
assay  problematically,  and  as  our  schoolemen  tearme  it,  dis- 
putatiuely,  what  may  therin  appeare  most  probable.  1609  BP. 
HALL  No  Peace  w.  Rome  iii.  Wks.  (1624)  650  If  they  had  onely 
doubtfully  and  problematically  commended  their  Purgatory 
to  the  Church,  we  might  easily  haue  fauoured  them  with  a 
conniuence,  1751  Affecting  Narr.  of  Wager  5,  I  have  ex. 
pressed  myself  problematically,  leaving  the  Determination 
of  the  Point  to  others.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <$•  Ins. 
vii.  90  '  If  a  woman  can  be  a  Queen,  why  can't  she  be  a  Pre- 
sident ? !  she  said,  problematically. 

Problematist  (problematist),  [f-  Gr.  itfo- 
ftkrilM,  -O.T-  PROBLEM -t- -1ST.]  One  who  occupies 
himself  with  problems ;  a  PROBLEMIST. 

1668  EVELYN  Let.  to  Dr.  Beale,  This  learned  Problema- 
tist was  brother  to  him  who,  preaching  at  St.  Maries, 
Oxford,  tooke  [as]  his  text.  .'Am  I  not  thine  Asse?  '  1866 
Chess  Player's  Mag.  133  Mr.  Healey,  long  known  to  the 
chess  world  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  living  problematists. 
1890  RAYNER  Chess  Problems  9  The  multi-theme  or  multi- 
form problem . .  is  the  one  now  composed  by  the  German  and 
British  schools  of  problematists. 

t  Pro'blematize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  propound  problems. 

1630  B.  JONSON  Neiu  Inn  n.  ii,  Hear  him  problematic. 
. .  Or  syllogize,  elenchize. 

Problemist  (problemist),  [f.  PROBLEM  + 
-IST.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to,  studies,  or  com- 
poses problems ;  esp.  a  composer  of  chess  problems. 
Hence  Problematic,  of,  belonging  to,  or  that  is 
a  problemist. 

<zi6i5  DONNE  Ess.  (1651)  173  The  same  Problemist  ob- 
serves this  wonder,  that  every  man  took  a  like  proportion, 
and  all  were  alike  satisfied,  though  all  could  not  be  of  a  like 
appetite  and  digestion.  1875  J.  H.  BLACKBURNE  in  City 
Land.  Chess  Mag.  II.  Aug.  200  Some  young  and  aspiring 
problemist  persisting  in  showing  you  a  position  which  he  is 
pleased  to  call  a  problem.  1891  in  Brit.  Chess  Mag.  457  Our 
distinguished  problemistic  confrere  Mr.  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 
1901  Daily  Citron,  13  July  9/5  A  problemist  who  has  done 


probole,  is  the  most  prominent  feature.  1880  —  Early 
Man  ix.  316  The  skulls  are  broad  or  round,  the  supra- 
occipital  tuberosity  or  probole  prominent. 

Proboli-stic,  a.  iionce-wd.  [Arbitrary  f.  Gr. 
irpojSoAr;  (see  prec.)  or  *po0d\\tiv  to  throw  forward, 
send  forth.]  ?  Of  the  nature  of  a  forward  throw. 

1876  BLACKMORE  Criffs  xlix,  He  brought  his  fettered  heels, 
like  a  double-headed  hammer,  as  hard  as  his  probolistic 
swing  could  whirl,  against  the  very  thickest-crowded  cells 
of  bygone  domicile. 

Pro  bono  publico :  see  PRO  A.  2. 
Probosoio  (prob/rsik),  a.  rare,     [irreg.  f.  PRO- 
BOSC-IS  +  -ic.]  =  PROBOSCIDEAN  a.  2. 

1835-6  Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  36/2  Pulmograda..!,.  Pro- 

boscic. 
Proboscidal    (pwLyridSl),  a.   rare.      [f.  L. 

proboscid-em  PROBOSCIS  +  -AL.]     Of  the  nature  or 

appearance  of  a  proboscis. 
18. .  SHUCKARD  (Cent.  Diet.),  A  proboscidal  prolongation 

of  the    oral    organs.     1884  Edin.    Rev.    July  170  Their 

exuberant  hair. .depends  in  proboscidal  excrescences. 
FrobOSCldate  (pwbjrsid/t),  a.  Entom.      [f. 

as  prec.  +  -ATE  * :    cf.  F.  proboscide^      Furnished 

with  a  proboscis  ;  formed  as  a  proboscis. 
1826  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvii.  382  Diptera. . . Mouth 

proboscidate. 
t  PrO'bOSCide.   Her.    Obs.     [a.  F.  proboscide 

(i6th   c.    in   Hatz.-Darm.),   ad.   L.  probosdd-em 

PROBOSCIS.]   An  elephant's  trunk  used  as  a  bearing. 
1610  GUILI.IM  Heraldry  in.  xiii.  (1611)   125  Idomenes . . 

the  son  of  Deucalion  did  beare  Gules  a  Proboscide  of  an 
Elephant  after  this  manner  argent.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  11.  132/2  An  Elephant  bis  Nose  or  Snout,  is 
called,  a  Proboside,  or  Trunk.  1721  NISBET  Her.  I.  339 
The  Elephant's  Probicide,  as  an  armorial  Figure,  flexed 
and  reflexed  in  Form  of  an  S.  is  to  be  seen  in  the  English 
Herauld-Books. 

II  Proboscidea  (prpb^i-dz'a),  sb.  pi.  tool. 
[mod.L.  neut.  pi.,  f.  proboscid-em  PROBOSCIS:  cf. 
lact-eus,  lign-eus.]  An  order  of  mammalia  con- 
taining the  elephant  and  its  extinct  allies  ;  charac- 
terized by  having  a  long  flexible  proboscis  and  the 
incisors  developed  into  long  tusks. 

1836 Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) XI V.  146/2  Mammalia . . Order  VI. 
Pachydermata  . .  Family  ist.  Proboscidea.  1875  C.  C. 
BLAKE  Zool.  43  The  order  Proboscidea  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Miocene  period. 
Proboscidean,  -ian  (prpb<*i-dzan,  -ian),  a. 
and  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -AN,  or  f.  L.  proboscid-em  + 
-IAN :  cf.  F.  proboscidien.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Proboscidea. 
1839-47   Tod,Cs  Cycl.   Anat.   III.  875/2   The  nasal  pro- 
longation of  the  Proboscidian  Pachyderms  is  able  to  move- 
in  every  needful  direction.    1893  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  354  Ihen 
was  the  culminating  epoch  of  the  proboscidean  family. 

2.  Of  animals  of  any  kind  :  Having  a  proboscis. 
1836-9  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  385/2  In  most  of  the  pro. 

boscidian  species  the  tongue  is  short.  1868  OWEN  Vertebr. 
Anim  III  337  In  the  great  proboscidian  and  hooded  beals. 
igor  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2101.  842  Marsh  fevers  are 
produced  by  the  bites  of  proboscidian  insects. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  proboscis. 
1875  C  C  BLAKE  Zool.  58  The  snout  of  the  Hedgehog  is 
longated,  and  the  nose  proboscidean.     1898  F.  LEES  tr. 


elongated,  i»m*  *»••  «•— ——  i -. 

Margueritte's  Disaster  72  Du  Breuil  noticed  the  pro- 
boscidian gravity  with  which  a  Captain  of  Gendarmerie,. . 
with  an  enormous  nose,  carried  a petit-verre  to  his  mouth. 
B.  sb.  A  mammal  of  the  order  Proboscidea. 
1835  KIRBY  Hob.  S,  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  199  In  the  Pro- 
boscidians of  Cuvier,  including  the  elephant  and  Mastodon, 
or  fossil  elephant,  there  are  five  toes.  1842  C.  H.  bMlTH 
Mammalia  269  In  the  next  group  we  have  the  true  Pro- 
boscideans. 1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  xii.  226  Before  the 
growth  of  the  ancient  forest,  the  Mastodon  arvcriiensis,  a 
large  proboscidian,.. appears  to  have  died  out. 

Proboscideous  (pr^si-dz'ss),  a.  [f.'L.pro- 
boscid-ein  PROBOSCIS  +  -EOUS.]  Having  a  proboscis 
or  something  likened  to  one. 

1866  Treas.  Sot.,  Proboscideous,  having  a  hard  terminal 
horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Martynia. 
Probosoi-dial,  a.     [irreg.  for   PROBOSCIDAL.] 
=  PROBOSCIDEAN  a.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Proboscidiferous  (probpsidi-farss),  a.  [f.  L. 
proboscid-em  PROBOSCIS  +  -(I)FEROUS.]  Bearing  or 
having  a  proboscis ;  spec,  in  Conch.,  belonging  to  a 
division  of  pectinibranchiate  gastropods  (Probosci- 
difera)  characterized  by  a  long  retractile  snout. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  10  The  Proboscidiferous 
Mollusca  are  carnivorous,  making  use  of  the  organ  for  per- 
forating the  shells  of  other  animals.  1878  E.  R.  LANKESTER 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  652/1  The  modification  in  the  form 
of  the  snout  upon  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  leading 
to  the  distinction  of  '  proboscidiferous  and  rostriferous 
Gastropods.  rr 

Proboscidiform  (pr?b?si-difpjm),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -(INFORM.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  c 
a  proboscis ;  proboscis-like. 


PBOBOSCIFORMBD. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  453/1  MelanopsU.    Animal  furnished    | 
uith  a  probobcidiform  muzzle.     1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  fttv.    \ 
Anint.  iv.  178  With  a  second  hollow  muscular  proboscidi- 
form  organ,  which  may  be  termed  the  frontal  proboscis. 

Proboscifoniied  (pwbp'sif^imd),  0.  [f.  Pito* 
Boscis+ytfr/'W.]  1'roboscis-shaped. 

1851  DAKWIN  Cirriptdia,  I.  176  The  surface  of  the  pro-    , 
boscifonned  mouth.    1859  —  Orig.  Spec.  xiit.  (1860)  440  The 
latvo:  in  the  first  stage  have,  .a  very  simple  single  eye,  and 
a  probo*>ciformed  mouth. 

Proboscigerous  (prpbfJsi'dsoras),  <*.  Zoot.  [f.  ns 
prec.  +  L.  -ger  bearing  +  -ous.]  Bearing  a  proboscis,    j 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Proboscis  (pr^-sis).  PI.  probo'scides 
(-id/z),  probo-scises  (-iscz)  ;  crrott.  proboscea, 
[x  L.  proboscis^  -tidem  (Plin.),  a.  Gr.  irpo^oa/ft's, 
-«t5-  an  elephant's  trunk,  lit.  'a  means  of  providing 
food '  (Liddell  &  Scott),  f.  vpo,  PRO-  a  +  pooxtiv  to 
feed.] 

1.  An  elephant's  trunk  ;  also  applied  to  the  long 
flexible  snout  of  some  other  mammals,  as  the  tapir 
and  proboscis-monkey. 

[1376  EDEN  tr.  VertoniannuJ  Vey,  iv.  ix,  The  trunke  or 
snoute  of  the  elephant  (which  of  the  Latines  U  called  Pro- 
muscis  or  Proboscis).  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.  195. 1  1609 
BP.  \V.  BARLOW  A nsw.  Nameless Catk.^i-2  As  the  Elephant 
VbCth  her  proboscis  or  trunke.  a  1631  DONNE  Progr.  Soul  \ 
300  Like  an  unbent  bowe  carelesly  His  sinewy  Proboscis  ' 
did  rembly  lie.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  34^  Ih'unwieldy  | 
Elephant  To  make  them  mirth  us'd  all  his  might,  and 
wreathd  His  Lithe  Proboscis.  1694  MOTTKUX  Rabelais  v. 
xxx.  (1737)  138  With  their  Snouts  or  Proboscis's,  .they  draw 
up  Water.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  328  At  last 
he  lifted  up  his  Proboses,  and  made  a  horrid  noise.  1803 
NICOLLS  in  Gurw.  Wellington's  Desp.  (1837)  II.  586  uottt 
To  each  pair  of  iron  12  pounders,  an  elephant  is  attached, 
which  assists  them  in  their  draught.. they  apply  their  pro- 
boscis..to  the  muzzle.  187*  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  xi.  (1873) 
435  The  upper  lip  may  unite  with  the  nose  to  form  an  elongated 
proboscis,  as  in  the  Elephant. 

2.  humorous.  The  human  nose. 

1630  B.  JONSON  AVty  Inn  \\.  ii,  No  flattery  for't,  No  lick- 
foot,  pain  of  losing  your  proboscis.  1705  Dyttt  of  Poland  \ 
The  World's  Proboscis  near  the  Globe's  Extreme,  1833  M. 
SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  i,  A  fair  enough  proboscis  as  noses  go. 

3.  Entom^  Applied  to  various  elongated,  otten 
tubular  and  flexible,  parts  of  the  mouth  of  insects. 

a.  The  beak  or  rostrum  of  the  RhyncJiophora  or  snout- 
beetles.        b.  The  long  coiled  kaustcllum,  antlia,  or  sucker 
uf  the  Lepidoptera,        0.    The  buccal  apparatus  of  tbe    I 
Hymcnoptera.        d.  The  sucking  mouth  of  a  fly. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  18  Jan.,  Three  jettos  of  water  gushing 
uut  of  the  mouthes  or  proboscis  of  bees  (the  armes  of  the 
late  Pope).   1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  Sf  Min.  Introd.,  Some 
have  a  proboscis  like  flies.     1664  [see  PROBE  sb.  2].    170* 
).  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  173  The  male  of  the    ! 
humble  bee,  which  collects  its  own  food,  has  as  long  a  pro-    , 
boscis,  or  tongue,  as  the  female.    i8a8  [see  PROMUSCIS  2]. 
1847  CARPENTKH  Zool.  %  615  Amongst  ..  the  Bugs  ..  the    ' 
mouth  is  armed  with  a  tubular  and  cylindrical  proboscis, 
directed  downwards  and  backwards.    Ibid*  §  616  Amongst    ' 
the  Flies  . .  the  proboscis  . .  represents  the  under  lip,  and    | 
often  bears  palpi  at  its  base. .  .Sometimes  this  proboscis    j 
acquires  an  enormous  length;  sometimes  on  the_ contrary  it    j 
is  hardly  visible.     1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  vu.  (1864)  173    j 
Their  habit  is  to  attacn  themselves  to  the  skin  by  plunging    | 
their  proboscides  into  it. 

4.  An    extensible   tubular   structure   of  varying 
function  in  other  invertebrates,  esp,  a  sucking  organ 
in  various  worms,  and  the  tongue  of  some  mollusks. 

1796  BELL  in  Southey  Life  (1844)  II.  37  These  spawns., 
dart  about  in  all  directions. . .  Some  of  the  largest  have  pro- 
boscises. 1830  R.  KNOX  CloqueCs  Anat.  381  Eiitozoa.. 
the  head  furnished  with  fossulee,  suckers,  and  one  or  more 
naked  or  armed  proboscides.  1872  NICHOLSON  Palseont.  119 
The  aperture  of  the  anus,  .is  usually  placed  excentrically  in 
one  of  the  spaces  between  the  arms,  and .  .generally .  .carried 
at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  tubular  eminence  or  process 
. .  called  the  '  proboscis '. 

6.  Short  tot  proboscis -monkey. 

i88a  DE  WINDT  Equator  105  Excitement  as  to  whether 
the  'inoniet '  was  but  a  common  proboscis  or  wa-wa. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  proboscis-like  adj.; 
proboscis-monkey,  a  large  semnopithecine  ape, 
A'asalis  larvatus :  =  KAHAU  ;  proboscis-rat  = 
ELEPHANT  shrew  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  III.  58  The  Indian  tapir 
. .  has  no  mane,  and  the  snout  is  longer  and  more  •proboscis- 
like.  1793  PENNANT  Quadrupeds  (ed.  3)  II.  322  "Proboscis 
Monkey. .the  nose  projecting  very  far  beyond  the  mouth.. 
in  the  profile  it  exactly  resembles  a  long  proboscis.  1885 
H ORNA DAY  2  Yrs.  *"«  Jungle  xxxui.  395  The  proboscis  monkey 
.  .'is  found  only  in  Borneo. 

Hence  Probosciaed  (prob^sist)  a.t furnished  with 
a  proboscis. 

1883  THOMPSON  tr.  dialler's  Fert.  Flowers  579  Long-pro- 
boscised  varieties  of  insects. 

Froboscoid  (pr^bp'skoid),  a.  [irreg.  f.  PKO- 
BOSC-IS  +  -OII).]  =--  PKOBO.SCIUIFOKM  a, 

1847-9  T0dd*s  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  407/1  By  means  of  their 
proboscoid  mouth. .they  grasp. .the  object  on  which  they 
are  placed. 

tProbo-ss.  Obs.  humorous  nonct-ivd.  [=-*/n?- 
bosctt  shortened  from  PROBOSCIS.] 

1659  T.  PECKE  Pamassi  Puerp.  129  Dreaming  thus, 
an  Elephant  to  toss ;  He  was  strook  Dead,  by  the  flinty 
Proboss. 

Frol>ouleu'tic»  <*•  Gr.Hist.  [tGr.v^FBO-1 

+  /3ouA«im«o5  belonging  to  the  jSovAiy  or  council, 
deliberative  :  cf.  itpoftovKwuv  to  pass  a  preliminary 
decree.]  That  deliberates  preliminarily;  spec. 
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applied  to  the  Athenian  senate,  which  discussed 


lhat  of  Athens,  which  prepared  lnu>ine.v.  for  the  Assembly. 
1904  A.  LANG  Hist.  -Vio/.  HI.  ill  69  Nobles,  barons,  and 
burghs  should  all  elect  their  own  representatives  on  tbe 
1  probouleutic '  board. 

t  Pro-bre.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  'L.frolirum  reproach, 
disgrace.]  A  reproach,  an  insult. 

c  1460  Oseruy  Rtgr.  205  Vppon  suinnic  despites  or  probris, 
harinys,  violences,  and  obcr  moony  wronges. 

fProo,  prook.   Obs.    U*S.     Abbreviation  of 

proclamation  money :  see  PROCLAMATION  si.  5. 

"755  J-  MURKAY  Letl.dqpi)  78  The  Money  I  get  since  the 
Presidents  Currency  came  out  is  all  proc.  1768  A'.  Carolina 
Col.  Rec.  VII.  775  To  the  amount  of  Five  Pounds  Prock. 
1776  N.  Jersey  An/s.  Ser.  n.  L  80  At  30*.  proc.  the  season. 
IHtl.  94  Joseph  Archer. .has  this  day  obtained  of  me.. a 
Note  of  Hand  for  Twelve  Pounds  proc.  money. 

II  Procaccio  (proka'ttjo).  Obs.  Also  8  -cia, 
procaee.  [It.  procaccio,  prop,  purveying,  provi- 
sion, procuring,  diligence:  hence  obs.  F.  procaee 
1  the  Post,  or  Carrier  that  goeth  weekely  betweene 
Rome  and  Naples'  (Cotgr.).]  A  regular  provision 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  goods  in  Italy  ; 
a  transit  agency. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  29  Jan.,  The  hast  of  our  Procaccio 
did  not  suffer  us  to  dwell  so  long  on  these  objects, .  .as  we 
desired,  a.  z743OzELL  tr.  Bratitotue' s  Spanish  Rhixiomont. 
(1744)  167,  I  was  going,  one  Day,  to  Naples  with  the 
Procaee.  1787  BECKFOKD  Lett.  Italy  (1805)  I.  xlii.  411  A 
procaccia  sets  out  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock.  1814  W. 
IRVING  T.  Trav.  in.  1(1848)  200  The  procaccio  and  its  con- 
voy ;  a  kind  of  caravan,  .for  tbe  transportation  of  merchan* 
dize,  with  an  escort  of  soldiery  to  protect  it  from  the  robbers. 

Procacious  (prok^'Jss),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
'L.procdx,  stem  -cad-  (see  next)  +  -ous.]  Forward, 
insolent,  saucy,  pert.  Hence  Proca-cionsly  adv. 

1660  BAXTER  Sclf-Dtnial  xliv.  237  The  temptations  of 
women^  and  procacious  youth.  1685  —  Paraphr.  N.  T, 
i  Pet.  lii.  3  A  vain,  proud,  procacious,  tempting  mind.  177* 
NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  535  Denying  procaciously 
what  he  wishes  to  confer.  1869  J.  BROWN  Lett.  (1907)  197, 
1  stuck  in  M.  Arnold's  brilliant  and  procacious  lecture. 

Procacity  (prokarsiti).  Now  rare.  [ad.  F. 
procacitt  (ijth  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  procilcitds, 
-atem  impudence,  f.  procax,  -Seem  forward,  bold, 
petulent,  insolent,  f.  proc-are,  -art  to  ask,  demand.] 
Forwardness,  petulance  ;  sauciness,  pertness. 

i6»i  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  453  Let  bcaliger  pay  for 
his  malapert  procacity  against  Paulus,  concerning  ignorance. 
i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  III.  ii.  VI.  i.  (1676)  333/1  In  vain 
are  all  your  flatteries, .  .Delights,  deceipl5,procacilies.  Sighs, 
kisses,  and  conspitacies.  a  1677  BARROW  Pete's  Snfrtm. 
i.  xv.  (1680)  76  Porphyrius  with  good  colour  of  reason  might 
have  objected  procacity  to  S.  Paul  in  taxing  his  betters. 
1859  I.  BROWN  Horx  Subs.  Ser.  ll.  My  it.  (i860  360  That 
mouth,.. arch  and  kind,  with  a  beautiful  procacity  or  petu- 
lance about  it.  1865  J.  H.  STIRLING  Secret  Hegti  I.  123 
Precipitate  procacity  and  pretentious  levity. 

tPro-cacy,  -is.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L. 
procacia  insolence.]  «•  prec. 

111619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  1.  xvi.  §  4  (1622)  169  Not 
libertie  or  audacitie,  but  petulancie  and  procacie. 

II  Procailibium  (prokre'mbiym).  Bol.  [mod. 
L. :  see  PBO-  2  I  and  CAMBIUM.]  The  young  tissue 
of  a  fibrovascular  bundle,  before  its  differentiation 
into  permanent  cells  of  wood,  bast,  etc.  Also 
all  rib.  Hence  Proca-mbial  a. ,  of  or  pertaining 
to  procambium. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DVEK  tr.  Sac/is'  Bat.  93  This  form  of 
tissue  of  the  young  bundle,  which  has  not  yet  undergone 
differentiation,  may  be  termed  PrtKambium.  Jlritf.^  As 
soon  as  a  procambium  bundle  has  become  transformed  into 
a  closed  nbro-vascular  bundle,  all  further  growth  ceases. 
1876  J.  H.  BALFOUR  in  Eitcycl.  Brit.  IV.  105/2  A  procam- 
bial  bundle  being  first  formed,  which  differentiates  . .  into 
xytem  and  phloem  layers. 

Prpcarp  (pr^u-kajp).  Bat.  [ad.  mod.L,  pro- 
carpium,  CGr.  jrpo,  PBO-*  i4-*a/nros  fruit,  dim. 
Kapmov.]  The  female  organ  of  some  algse  and  fungi, 
which  when  fertilized  develops  into  a  sporocarp. 

1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  121  In  the  Florideae  it  is  the 
procarpium  (procarp),  which  consists  of  a  single  cell  or  a 
small  cell-group.  1891  Chambers'  Kiuycl.  IX.  289/1  The 
female  organ  is  a  procarp,  whose  structure  varies  in  com* 
plexity  in  the  different  orders  of  Rhodophycez. 
Procatalectic  (pr0uk:Etale'ktik),a.  Pros.  rare. 
[f.  PBO-  "  +  CATALECTIC.]  Of  a  verse :  Incomplete 
at  the  beginning ;  wanting  the  unaccented  part  of 
the  first  foot. 

II  Procatalepsis  (pnwksEtale'psis).  Rhet. 
[med.L.,  a.  Or.  »poKaTaAi^ij  anticipation,  n.  of 
action  f.  vpoKaTa\ai*f}cu'tti>  to  take  up  beforehand, 
anticipate.]  A  rhetorical  figure  by  which  an 
opponent's  objections  are  anticipated  and  answered. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eitg.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  96  Procatalefsit  or 
Prxoccvfxitio,  when  wee  doe  anticipate  vnto  our  selues  that 
we  know  will  be  objected,  as  thus,  what  doe  you  object  vnto 
me  the  times  passed,  those  seasons  and  ours  are  vtterly 
vnlike?  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eitf.  Potsie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  239 
margin.  Procatalepsis,  or  the  presumptuous,  otherwise  the 
figure  of  Presupposall. 

t  Procata-rotio,  a.  (/*.)  Obs.  [=  F.  pro- 
catarctique  (i6th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  mod.L.  pro* 
catar,  tii-iis,  a.  Gr.  irpcxarapnrix-us  antecedent,  f. 
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to  begin  first.]  Med.  Applied  to  an 
external  cause  which  is  the  immediate  occasion  of 
a  disease.  Also  applied  gen.  to  the  immediate 
or  exciting  cause  of  any  effect,  as  distinguished 
from  its  predisposing  cause  or  ground.  (Opposed 
to  PBOEGUMENAL.) 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Pracatanticlu 
causes  of  sicknesse,  be  such  as  are  evident  and  comming 
from  without,  which  yeeld  occasion  of  disease,  but  do  not 
niainteine  the  same :  as  the  beat  of  the  Sunne,  causing 
headach  or  the  ague.  1617  W.  SCLATER  Exf.  x  Thess. 
(1639)  185,  1  can  but  wonder  at  Arminius  and  others,  seek, 
ing  in  the  vessels  of  Mercy,  tbe  Procatarcticke  Cause  at 
Election.  1666  G.  HARVEY  Mart.  Angl.  xii.  132  The  pro- 
catarctick  or  external  causes  of  Pulmonique  Consumptions. 
1717  J.  KEILL  Anim.  Oecon.  (1738)  234  No  procatarctic: 
Cause  appears  of  so  great  a  Perspiration  in  the  Night. 
1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  559  In  early  times  tbe 
causes  of  diseases  chiefly  contemplated  were  proegumenal 
or  predisponent  and  procatarctic  or  occasional  Thus  an 
hereditary  taint,  .may  be  regarded  as  a  proegumenal  cause 
of  gout,  and  catching  cold . .  may  form  its  procatarctic  cause. 
f  b.  By  some  applied  to  the  primary  cause. 

1658  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,Procatarctick  cause,  that  cause  which 
foregoeth  or  beginneth  another  cause  [1606  (ed.  5)  adds— 
and  cooperates  with  others  which  are  subsequent].  1681 
tr.  Willis'  Rein.  Med.  Wki.  Vocab.,  Procatarctic,  remote, 
not  next  cause  of  a  disease.  1689  AUBREY  Lives,  Lucius 
Cary  (1896)  I.  152  It  so  broke  and  weakned  the  king's 
army,  that  'twas  the  procatarctique  cause  of  his  ruine. 
1695  TBYON  Dreams  ft  Vis.  App.  256  Pride  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  tbe  chief  Procatarctlck,  or  remote  original  cause 
of  Madness.  1714  MANDEVILLB  fab.  Bees  (17^5*  L  311 
Whoever  would  accuse  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  and  Dastard- 
ness,  as  the  first,  and  what  Physicians  call  the  Procatarctic 
Cause,  let  him  examine  into  the  Lives,  .and  Actions  of  ordi- 
nary Rogues  and  our  common  Felons,  and  he  will  find  the 
reverse  to  be  true. 
B.  as  j*.  (ellipt.  (or  procatarclic  cause]. 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Serif  I.  Herb.  212  It  is  a  procatarctic 
of  the  scurvy. 

tProcata-rctical,«.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + -AL.] 

=  prec. 

1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  92  The  procatarcticall,  or 
first  moouing  cause.  1643  T.  GOODWIN  Cliilde  o/ Light  168 
God  often  useth  even  the  guilt  of  that  very  shine  to  terrific 
thee;..it  is  both  the  procatarcticall  cause  and  the  execu- 
tioner of  it.  1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  46  His  death  was 
..looked  upon.. as  the  procatarctical,  or  outward  moving 
cause  of  the  transient  act  of  God  in  justification.  1697  tr. 
Burgendicius  his  Logic  i.  xvii.  63  Procatarctical,  is  that 
which  Extrinsically  excites  the  principal  Cause  to  Action. 
The  Proegumenal.  which  inwardly  disposes,  or  also  excites 
the  principal  Cause  to  Action. 

I!  Procata-rxis.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  npo- 
KOLTapfa  a  first  beginning  :  see  PROCATAHCTIC.] 
A  '  procatarctic '  or  exciting  cause,  or  its  operation. 

1693  tr.  Biancartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  ProCtitarctica, 
the  pre-existent  Cause  of  a  Disease,  which  co  operates  with 
others  that  arc  subsequent ;  whether  it  be  external  or  inter- 
nal, as  Anger,  or  Heat  in  the  Air,  which  beget  ill  Juice  in 
the  Blood,  and  cause  a  Fever.  Prxatarjcis,  the  same. 
1699  'MlSAVRl-'s'  Honour  of  Gout  24  And  remove  the 
Procatarxis  of  the  Gout.  17I9~»6  QUINCY  Lei.  Pltysico- 
Med.,  Procatarxis.. \&  the  pre-exislent  Cause  of  a  Disease. 

Fro-cathedral  (pr<J»|ka|w'drai),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
PRO-1  4  +  CATHEDRAL  sb.]  a.  adj.  Used  as  the 
substitute  for  a  cathedral,  b.  s6.  A  church  used 
instead  of,  or  as  a  substitute  for  a  cathedral  church. 

1868  A.  K.  H.  BOYD  Less.  Mid.  Aft  134  The  ancient 
parish  church  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  was  ranked  as  pro-cathe- 
dral when  episcopacy  was  restored  for  a  while  undtr  the 
Stuarts.  1874  Catholic  Calendar  (R.C.J  36  Pro-Cathedral 
of  Westminster.— Our  Lady  of  Victories, .  .opened  snd  July, 
1869.  Ibid.  52  Diocese  of  Beverley,..  York...  Pro-Cathedral 
of  S.  Wilfred.  1884  L'fool  Mercury  22  Oct.  5/>  The  Bishop 
of  Liverpool  held  bis  triennial  visitation  in  the  pro-Cathedral. 
1905  Westm.  Cos.  2  Mar.  7/2  At  a  few  minutes  before 
twelve  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  knocked  three  times  at 
the  south-west  door  of  the  Pro-Cathedral,  and  on  its  being 
opened  be  was  received  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Birmingham 
and  the  rector. 

t  Precaution.  Obs.  rare"1,  [ad.  late  L.  pro- 
catiSn-etH  suing,  wooing,  n.  of  action  f.  procare 
to  demand.]  An  asking  in  marriage,  wooing,  suit. 

1650  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.,  Adti.  iii.  (ed.  2)  416  She 
ought  to  have  made  him  sensible  of  so  odious  a  procation. 

Procatour,  obs.  form  of  PROCURATOR,  PKOCTOH. 

Proccy,  obs.  form  of  PROXY. 

II  Procedendo  (preside -ndo).  Law.  \i..pro- 
citimdo  (ad  judicium},  'of  proceeding  (to  judge- 
ment) '  :  see  PROCEED  v.]  (In  full  (de)  procedendo 
ad  judicium.'}  A  writ  which  formerly  issued  out 
of  the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  commanding  a  subordinate  court  to 
proceed  to  judgement,  either  when  judgement  had 
been  wrongfully  delayed,  or  when  the  action  had 
been  removed  to  a  superior  court  by  certiorari  or 
other  writ  on  insufficient  grounds. 

1593  PEELE  Chren.  Edvi.  I,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  382/1  Here  ** 
certiorari  for  your  procetiendo.  [Attacks  them  with  his 
staff.]  i«3o  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Trav.  Wks.  ill.  84/1 
Quirks,  Quiddits,  Demurs,  Habeas  Corposes.  Sursa!  aes. 
Procedendoes.  1641  Termes  de  U  Ley  i*S  T  ben  the  plain, 
life  shall  have  this  writ  of  Procedendo.  for  to  send 
the  matter  unto  the  first  base  court,  &  there  lobe  deter. 
mined.  ,788  BUACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  vu.  .09  A  wn, .of 


or  the  other,  when  they  ought  so  to  do. 


PROCEDURE. 

Procedure  (prosj-difu).  Also  7  prooedour,  , 
-or,  8-9  proceedure.  [a.  F.  procedure  (1197  m  : 
Godef.  Conipl.'],  f.  proc^der  to  PROCEED  :  see  -UKE.J 

1.  The  fact  or  manner  of  proceeding  with  any 
action,  or  in  any  circumstance  or  situation  ;  a  system 
of  proceeding  ;  proceeding,  in  reference  to  its  mode 
or  method ;  conduct,  behaviour. 

1611  COTGR.,  Procedure,  a  procedure;  a  course,  or  pro- 
IT. -*j -.it ''"he  best  hus":iri''t'v' 
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thirty  thousand  pounds.    1885  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Lam 
Rep.  14  Q.  B.  Div.  877  Handing  over  the  proceeds  of  sale    | 
to  the  execution  creditor. 

Proceed  (prosrd),  v.  Forms:  4-8  precede, 
5-7-ceede,6-ceade,.SV.-ceid(e,(-sede,prossed), 
6-  proceed.  [ME.  procede-n,  a.  F.  proa'der  '• 


PROCEED. 

I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  this  Subject.  1743 
EMERSON  Fluxions  35  The  Terms  in  the  horizontal  Row 
must  be  placed  to  proceed  from  the  greater  Indices  to  the 


coasts,  according  to  their  various  Circumstances.  1828 
WHATULY  Rhet.  in  Encycl.  Melrofi.  I.  293/1  1  his  is  precisely 
the  procedure  which,  in  Elocution,  we  deprecate.  1850 
GKOTK  Greean.  Ixii.  VIII.  3  Tasting  the  difference  between 
Spartan  and  Athenian  procedure. 

b.  With  a  and  //.  A  particular  action  or  course 
of  action,  a  proceeding ;  a  particular  mode  of  action. 
a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  28  Many  times  the 
distinction  of  these  several  procedures  of  the  Soul  do  not 
always  appear  distinct.  1686  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  (1877) 
I.  25  This  was,  indeed,  a  procedure  truly  Roman,  a  1770 
JOBTIN  Serm.  (1771)  V.  ii.  30  note,  Cicero  justifies  such  pro- 
cedures. 1812  WOODHOUSB  Astron.  xxix.  290  We  may 
adopt  a  contrary  procedure.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem. 
Ixxi,  He  won  his  fortune  by  dishonest  procedures. 

C.  spec.  Legal  action  or  proceeding;  the  steps 
taken  in  a  legal  action,  collectively  ;  the  mode  or 
form  of  conducting  judicial  proceedings  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  branches  of  the  law  which 
define  rights  or  prescribe  penalties). 

1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  486  The  manner  of  the  Jews 
procedure  in  their  several  courts  of  judicature.  1687  hoyitl 
Let.  to  Privy  Comic.  Seal.  12  Feb.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2221/2 
If  any  shall  be  so  bold  as  to  shew  any  dislike  of  this  Our  ' 
Procedour.  1728  LARDNER  Wks.  (1838)  I.  67  The  treatment 
of  Paul  in  Judea,  so  far  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  a 
legal  procedure.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I.  111.  v.  641 
The  system  of  procedure;  or  the  round  of  operations 
through  which  the  judicial  services— inquiry,  sentence,  and 
enforcement— are  rendered.  1860  Sat.  Kcv.  IX.  189/1  I  he 
blending  of  native  consuetudinary  law  and  English  civil 
and  criminal  procedure  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
d.  The  mode  of  conducting  business  in  Parliament 
1839  CARLVLE  Chartism  i.  (1858)  5  To  a  remote  observer 
of  Parliamentary  procedure  it  seems  surprising,  .toseewjiat 
space  this  question  occupies  in  the  Debates  of  the  Nation.  | 
1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  i.  ix.  136  The  Standing  Orders  are 
rules  and  forms  of  procedure  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  necessary  from  time  to  time.  1878  STUBBS  ' 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xx.  375  The  rules  and  forms  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

f  2.  The  going  on  or  continuance  of  an  action  or 
process ;  progress,  course.  Obs. 

1644  [HOWELL]  Merc.  Hibernicus  i  Whether  one  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  beginning  and  procedure  of  the  warre..or 
upon  the  late  Cessation.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  253 
The  hindrance  of  the  Procedure  of  the  Work,  a  1716  SOUTH 
Serm.  (1717)  VI.  427  The  Confidence  reposed  by  Men  in 
their  own  Hearts  will  in  the  Procedure  of  this  Discourse 
appear  to  be  inexcusably  foolish. 

fb.  The  action  of  proceeding  or  going  on  to 
something.  Obs.  rare. 

1663  OWEN  Vital.  Animadv.  Wks.  1851  XIV.  426  Your 
next  procedure  is  to  your  discourse  of  figures  or  images  and 
my  animadversions  upon  it. 

3.  The  fact  of  proceeding  or  issuing/raw  a  source ; 
origination,  rare. 

1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  \.  37  You  will  say,  your 
Religion  is  as  ancient  as  ours  ;  having  its  procedure  from 
Christ.  1865  GINSBURG  in  L* pool  Lit.  <y  Philos.  Soc.  Proc. 
XIX.  185  The  procedure  of  multifariousness  from  an  absolute 
unity. 

t  b.  concr.  Something  that  proceeds,  issues,  or  is 
derived  from  something  else ;  proceeds,  produce.  Obs. 
1614  T.  GENTLEMAN  Way  to  Wealth  6  They . .  returne  for 
thet  procedure  of  fish  and  herrings,  the  fore-named  commo- 
dities.   1626  BACON  Sylva  §  550  There  is  not  any  known 
Substance,  but  Earth,  and  the  Procedure  of  Earth  (as  Tile, 
Stone,  &c.)  that  yeeldeth  any  Moss  or  Herby  Substance. 
Proceed(pro"-sfd),ii.  Also7procede.  [f.next.] 
•f1 1.  The  action,   or   manner,   of  proceeding  or 
going  on ;  proceeding,  procedure  ;  course.   Obs. 

1628  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Chas.  7(1848)  I.  344  He  now  looks 
for  a  present  proceed  in  his  affairs,  laying  by  all  unnecessary 
delays.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  r  For  one  more  orderly 
proceed  into  the  body  of  this  Work.  1674  OWEN  Vina. 
Doctr.  Communion  Wks.  1851  II.  297  His  proceed  in  the 
same  page  is  to  except  against  that  revelation  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  which  I  affirm  to  have  been  made. 

2.  That  which  proceeds,  is  derived,  or  results 
from  something ;  that  which  is  obtained  or  gained 
by  any  transaction ;  produce,  outcome,  profit. 
Now  almost  always  in//,  proceeds. 

sing.  1643  Declar.  Commons,  Reb.  Irel.  48  Saint  Mallo  in 
France,  where  the  Hides  were  sold,  and  the  proceed  returned 
unto  him  in  the  said  Ship,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I. 
i.  xxix.  47  The  only  procede  (that  I  may  use  the  mercantile 
term)  you  can  expect  is  thanks.  Ibid.  II.  105  The  procede 
of  this  exchange  wil  come  far  short  of  any  Gentlemans 
expectations.  1767  S.  PATERSON  Another^  Trav.  1. 256  The 
heat  proceed  of  the  same  sum,  expended  in  the  same  given 
time.. will  amount  only  to  [etc.].  1891  STEVENSON  Valima 
Lett.  viii.  (1895)  74  Dust  and  not  flour  is  the  proceed. 

pi.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  ii  Dec.,  About  ^350,000  sterling 
was  coined  out  of  the  French  money,  the  proceeds  of  Dun- 
kirke.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Proceed,  that  which  arises  from  a 
thing ;  as  The  Neat  Proceeds  among  Merchants.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  287  The  net  proceeds  of  the 
customs  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  five  hundred  and 


one's  way  onward ;    esp.  to   move   onward  after 
interruption  or  stoppage,  or  after  reaching  a  certain 
point ;  to  continue  one's  movement  or  travel. 
1 1430  LYDG.  Mm.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  12  The  kyng  pro- 


72  But  up  in  haist  he  did  pressed. 


Woman  0} Honor  1 1 1. 87  This  intention  of  her's.to  proceed 
for  Lancashire.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  18  Accompanied 
by  our  guide,  we  proceeded  to  the  glacier. 
2.  intr.  To  'go  on '  with  or  carry  on  an  action 
or  series  of  actions,  a  discourse,  an  investigation, 
etc. ;  esp.  with  reference  to  the  manner  or  order 
observed.  Also  with  indirect  passive. 

cuao  Apol  Loll.  13  To  be  worschip  of  our  Lord  Thesu 
Crist,  &  due  ordre  procedand  up  be  gospel,     c  1400  Destr.    \ 
Troy  5159  To  holde  A  counsell  in  the  case,.  .And  procede    | 
on  hor  purpos,  as  prise  men  of  wer.      1447  BOKENHAM    i 
Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  i  Two  thyngys  . .  To  advertysyn 
begynnyng  a  werk  If  he  procedyn  wyl  ordeneely.    1560 
DAUS  U.Sleidane's  Comm.  364  The  cause,  why  the  Emperor 
preceded  on  thys  wise  against  them,    a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps. 
xv   Who   thus  proceeds,  for  aye  in  sacred   mount  shall 
l-aign.     1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xx.  59  Matters 
also  of  private  regard  were  there  proceeded  upon.    1718 
2'~rce-thinker  No.  27  f  i  The  true  Philosopher  must  always 
proceed  with  a  sober  Pace.    1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Rclig. 
ff  Sc.  vii.  (1885)  210  Science  proceeds  in  far  the  majority  of 
cases  by  trial  of  some  theory  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

f  b.  To  carry  on  an  argument,  to  argue,  debate. 
It  is  proceeded  •=  it  is  argued.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  208  As  for  answere  and  assoiling  to 
the  firste  argument,  y  procede  thus.  Ibid.  565  Ajens  al  this 
blamyng..it  is  procedid  in  othere  placis  of  my  wntingis. 
1724  A.  COLLINS  Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  120  Who  proceeds  with 
them  on  the  supposition  of  a  lost  New  Testament. 

o.  1'adea.lwitA;  to  treat,  act  (in  some  way,  esp. 
judicially)  with  regard  to.  (With  indirect  passive.) 
c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  141  Ye  to  be  juge, 
and  lyk  as  ye  proceede.  We  shal  obeye  to  your  ordynaunce. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  11. 
xiv.  (1674)  157  These  men.  .ought  not  to  be  proceeded  with, 
with  such  rigour.  1667  MILTON  P.  i.xi.  69,  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  bow  with  Mankind  I  proceed.  1737  POPE 
Hor.  Epist.  n.  ii.  157  But  how  severely  with  themselves 
proceed  The  men,  who  write  such  Verse  as  we  can  read  ? 
1831  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rcc.  (1886)  II.  330  The  party 
offending  should  not  only  be  disfranchised,  but  otherwise 
proceeded  with  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

d.  spec.  To  institute  and  carry  on  a  legal  action 
or  process;  to  take  legal  proceedings,  go  to  law 
(against,  f  upon  a  person).  With  indirect  (formerly 
impersonal)  passive. 

c  1440  Gesta.  Rom.  iv.  10  (Harl.  MS.)  perfore  we  aske  of 
you,  bat  it  be  procedid  ajenst  him,  as  owith  to  be  don  a?en  a 
breker  of  be  lawe.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxn.  255 
Yf  ye  wyll  procede  vpon  Huon  by  iustyce.  IS9*  SHAKS. 
Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  179  In  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  Law 
Cannot  impugne  you  as  you  do  proceed.  1607  —  Cor.  III.  l. 
314  Proceed  by  Processe,  Least  parties,  .breake  out.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  148  Direction  in  what  manner  he 
should  proceed  against  such  as  refused. 

3.  intr.  With  stress  on  the  progress  or  continuance 
i  of  the  action :  To  go  on ,  advance,  to  continue  acting, 
1  speaking,  etc. :  in  various  shades  of  meaning. 
!  a.  To  go  on  with  or  continue  what  one  has  begun ; 
I  to  advance  from  the  point  already  reached,  go 
I  further,  pursue  one's  course  ;  to  go  on  after  inter- 
ruption, renew  or  resume  action  or  speech. 

1390  COWER  Con/.  I.  Prol.  38  Ther  wist  non  what 
other  mente.  So  that  thei  myhten  noght  procede.  1413 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xi.  103  Procedeth  now  forth 
in  youre  mater,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  8 
Thou  schalt  have  strenghte,  and  myghte,  Forth  to  procede 
in  long  felicite.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xix.  2  And  lonathas 
!  proceaded  further,  and  sware  vnto  Dauid  (he  loued_him  _so 
well).  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  16  b,  Exhorting  him 
I  to  procede  as  he  hath  begonne.  1665  HOOKE  Micragr.x. 
i  74,  1  proceeded  on  with  my  trial.  1769  GOLDSM.  Hist. 
Rome  (1786)  II.  378  In  this  manner  Perennius  proceeded 
sacrificing  numbers  of  the  Senate.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  v.  350  Henry . .  was  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
divorce.  1874  GREEN  S/wrt  Hist.  viii.  0  3. 484  The  Commons 
.  .refused  to  proceed  with  public  business  till  their  members 
were  restored. 

b.  To  go  on  to  do  something;  to  advance  to 
another  action,  subject,  etc. ;  to  pass  on  from  one 
point  to  another  in  a  series  or  sequence  of  any  kind 
(said  also  of  the  series,  or  of  its  terms  or  items). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  105,  I  wol  procede  To  speke  upon 
Mathematique.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  \.  (1520)  6/2  Of 
thes  men  is  lytel  wryten  in  scrypture  and  therfore  I  procede 
to  other.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Ordering  Deacons,  Then 
shal  the  Bisshop  procede  to  the  Communion.  1590  SIR  J. 
SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  2,  1  will  begin  with  one  of  their 
toyes,  and  so  proceed  to  greater  matters,  1674  T.  CAMHON 
Art  of  Descant  41  The  one  part  preceding  by  degree,  the 
other  by  leap.  1690  LOCKE  Ham.  Und.  I.  l.  §  8  Before 


to  another,  by  the  slightest  connecting  phrases.  1854 
BREWSTER  More  Worlds  xv.  221  From  the  globular  clusters 
of  stars  our  author  proceeds  to  the  binary  systems.  _ 

C.  absol.  To  continue  or  pursue  one's  discourse 
(in  speech  or  writing) ;  to  go  on  to  say. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xiii.  (Percy  Soc.)  52,  I  must  pre- 
cede, and  shew  of  Arismetrik  With  divers  nombres  which 
I  must  reporte.  1570  Henry's  Wallace  VI.  72+6  Heirof  as 
now  I  will  na  mair  proceid.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  570 
The  Conqueror  is  dismaid  :  Proceede  good  Alexander.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  280  I'o  proceed,  the  land 
of  Egypt  is  highly  renowned.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past. 
vi.  19  Proceed,  my  Muse:  Two  Satyrs,  on  the  Ground 
Stretch'd  at  his  Ease,  their  Sire  Silenus  found.  1814  SCOTT 
Wav.  xxxiii,  He  paused,  and  then  proceeded ;  '  I  do  not 
intrude  myself  on  your  confidence  [etc.]'.  1868  MILMAN 
St.  Pauls  37  The  Holy  Sacraments,  he  proceeds,  were 
frightfully  profaned. 

d.  To  carry  on  an  action  or  discourse  to  a 
particular  point  or  stage ;  to  advance  (so  far),  make 
some  progress.  Now  rare  or  merged  in  a. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  24  b,  When  he  had  a  litle 


proceeded  in  in  ould  time..,  was  this  yeare  recontinued. 
1660  Trial  Regie.  105  The  treaty  was  so  far  proceeded  in 
that  it  was  near  a  perfection.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
1 132  We  again  proceeded  towards  mooring  the  sloop. 

te.   In  emphatic  sense:    To  make  progress, 
advance,  get  on  ;  to  prosper.  Obs. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  iii,  This  is  the  hour 
wherein  I  shall  proceed ;  Oh,  happy  hour,  wherein  I  shall 
convert  An  infidel.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  in.  I,  These 
things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go  backward.  1706 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4191/1  The  French  proceed  but  very  slowly 
in  the  Siege  of  the  Castle.  1777  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Tlirale  18  Sept.,  Invite  Mr.  Level  to  dinner,  and  make 
enquiry  what  family  he  has,  and  how  they  proceed. 
4.  intr.  To  advance,  in  one's  university  course, 
from  graduation  as  B.  A.  to  some  higher  degree,  as 
master  or  doctor.  In  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  advance 
or  be  admitted  to  the  status  of  a  barrister. 

One  is  said  to  graduate  B.  A.,  to  proceed  M.A.,  B.  D., 
etc.  (in  U.  S.  also  to  proceed  B.  A.). 

1479  W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  246.  I  supposed.. that  the 
Owenys  broder  schold  have  procedyd  at  Mydsomer.  1536 
Act  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  §  5  Any  P"5011-  -which  shal  resorte 
to  any  of  the  sayde  vniuersities  to  procede  doctours  in 
diuinitie.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  37  b,  Althoughe  I . . 
haue  not  preceded  to  degre  in  the  Vniuersitie.  1563  FOXE 
A.  ft  M.  1297/1  He  proceaded  Bachelour  of  Diuinitye  in  the 
sayde  Vniuersitye  of  Cambridge.  1611  RICH  Honest.  Age 
(Percy  Soc.)  41,  I  am  a  scholler,  and  I  haue  proceeded 
maister  in  the  seauen  Liberall  Sciences.  1640  YORKE  Union 
Hon.  131  After  hee  became  student  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
proceeded  Barrester.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  U.K. 
(1852)  154  His  eldest  son  he  maintained  at  the  Colledge 
until  he  proceeded  master  of  arts.  1828  H.  GUNNING 
Ceremonies  Univ.  Camli.  (new  ed.)  168  Between  the  two 
Congregations  he  [a  B.A.  of  3  yrs.  standing]  visits  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  .(Note.  The  practice  of  visiting  is  now  discon- 
tinued. The  Candidates  for  degrees  ask  the  Vice-chancellor 
leave  to  proceed  as  he  is  quitting  the  Senate-House.) 
1833  B.  PEIRCE  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  52  In  1656  he  pro- 
ceeded Bachelor  of  Arts.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  i.  8 
In  1632,  when  he  proceeded  to  his  M.A.  degree,  Milton 
was  twenty-four.  1893  Daily  News  24  Mar.  5/3  1  he  new 
Archdeacon  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
graduated  B.A... in  1847,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1851,  B.D. 
m  1856,  and  D.D.  in  1860.  1809  Oxf.  Univ.  Cat.  74  A 
Bachelor  of  Arts  can  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Master  in  the 
twenty-seventh  Term  from  his  Matriculation,  provided  [etc.]. 
b.  trans/,  and _/?£•.  To  advance  to  some  status  or 
function  ;  to  grow  or  develop  into ;  to  become. 

1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  159  That  as  you  haue  proued 

learned    Philosophers,  you  will    also    proceede    excellent 

cliuines.     1398  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hvm.  Prol.,  To  make 

a  child  now  swadled,  to  proceed  Man.    1647  FULLER  Good 

Th  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  152  Shall  a  plant  take  a  new  degree 

and  proceed  sensible?    1697  DRYUEN  Vir$.  Georg.  iv.  440 

Shooting  out  with  Legs,  and  imp'd  with  Wings,  The  Grubs 

I    proceed  to  Bees  with  pointed  Stings.     1704  HEARNE  pact. 

\    Hist.  (1714)  I.  224  After  they  were  become  Masters  m  the 

Law,  they  proceeded  Rabbi  or  Doctor. 

5.  intr.  Of  an  action,  process,  etc.     a.  To  go  on, 

be  carried  on,  take  place ;  to  take  effect.     (Cf.  2.) 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  28  If  be  law  procede  for  me,  be 

be  sentance  of  be  law  I  sail  aw  be  no  thyng,  for  I  ouercom 

i    be       1321    Maldon,  Essex,   Town  clerk's  oath  of  office 

i    Liber  B.  If.  57  b,  Ye  shall  truly  write  all  siche  procese  as 

shall  procede  this  yere  betwix  party  and   party.      1601 

SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  \.  ii.  181  He  will.. tell  you  What  hath  pro- 

'    ceeded  worthy  note  to  day.     1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 

244  With  Diligence  the  fragrant  Work  proceeds.      1720 

AYLIFFE  Parergon   352  This  Rule  ..  proceeds  and  takes 

place  when  the  Ambiguity  thereof  consists  in  some  Points 

of  Law  alone.     1878    BROWNING   La   Saisiaz   85    Font 

I  fared:..  Saw  proceed  the  transmutation— Jura  s  black 

to  one  gold  glow. 

b.  To  go  on  or  advance  to  a  certain  point ;  tc 
be  carried  on  further,  to  continue.     (Cf.  3.) 

1670  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  319  The  two  Bills 
are  both  yet  proceeded  no  further  then  to  a  commitment. 
|    1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  122  To  what  a  pitch. . 
i    thedepravity  of  the  poet  had  proceeded.     1885  Law  1  ,mes 
Rep.  till.  466/2  The  jury  was  discharged  by  consent,  and 
the   case   proceeded    before    the   judge  alone.      1892      , 
ANSTEY  '  Voces  Pop.  Ser.  n.  156  The  Pantomime  proceeds 
without  further  disturbance. 


PBOCEEDER. 

f  6.  trans.  To  proceed  with,  or  cause  to  proceed  ; 
to  carry  on  ;  in  passive,  of  legal  proceedings.  Obs. 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  441/2  John  Due  of  Norffolk.. 
be«lces..yat  in  yis  inatier  nothing  be  preceded,  nor  putte 
in  execution,  to  his  dibheritance. .,  duryng  his  noun  age. 
1515  Ln.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxiv.  [ex.]  327  Then  I 
began  to  wake,  to  procede  this  historye  more  than  I  dyd 
before.  1585  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  9  That  nathing 
suld  be  procedit  aganis  hir  be  vertew  thairof.  1791 
MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn,  ii.  36  So  that  the  man 
may  only  have  to  proceed,  not  to  begin,  the  important 
task  of  learning  to  think  and  reason. 

7.  intr.  To  go  or  come  forth ;  to  issue,  a.  lit. 
from  (t</)>  »ft  of  a  material  thing  or  place ;  and 
in  directly  derived  uses.  In  quot.  1703,  of  position 
or  direction,  to  arise  or  spring  from. 

1381  WYCI.IF  John  xv.  26  A  spirit  of  treuthe,  the  whiche 
procedith  [floss  or  cometh  forth]  of  the  fadir,  he  schal  here 
witnessing  of  me.  1410  1  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1609 
Oute  of  whos  byll  procedyd  a  gret  leme..lyke  a  son 
beme.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  XXL  41  Fra  everilk  mowth 
fair  wirdis  proceidis.  1516  TINDALR  Matt.  iv.  4  Every 
worde  that  proceadeth  out  off  the  mouth  off  God.  1548-0 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  Nicene  Creed,  I 
beleue  in  the  holy  ghost,  the  Lorde  and  geuer  of  life, 
who  procedeth  from  the  father  and  the  sonne.  igSa  N. 
LICHEFIELU  tr.  Castanheda's  Cony.  E.  lad.  i.  xiii.  33  (margin) 
Laker  is  a  kinde  of  gum  that  procedeth  of  the  Ant.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xvi.  170  There 
are  many  other  Lakes  in  the  high  mountains,  whence  pro- 
ceede  brooks  and  rivers.  1703  MOXON  Aleck.  Exerc.ys 
It  is  fixed.. by  two  small  Shanks  proceeding  from  that 
Edge  of  the  Spring.  1813  St.  Charac.  (ed.  2)  I.  125  Soft 
sobs  were  heard  proceeding  from  Catherine's  bed.  1889 
JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  vi.  264  The  most  sumptuous  work 
that  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  Cambridge  Press. 

b.  spec.  To  be  the  issue  or  descendant  of;  to  be 
descended,  spring  from  (a  parent,  ancestor,  or 
stock).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  in.  (1520)  27/2  Maria  Cleophe  | 
the  whiche  was  wedded  to  Alphe  of  whome  preceded  James 
the  lesse.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conj.  W.  India  t  They  were 
both  of  good  birth,  and  proceeded  of  foure  principal  houses. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  381  Virgin  Mother,  Haile,  High  in 
the  love  of  Heav'n,  yet  from  my  Loynes  Thou  shalt  proceed, 
and  from  thy  Womb  the  Son  Of  God  most  High.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  195  We  all  proceed  from  the 
loins  of  Adam. 

0.  Jig.  and  gen.  To  issue,  spring,  arise,  originate, 
emanate,  result,  be  derived  (from,  t«/a  source  or 
cause).     Formerly  also  with  other  constructions  : 
To  arise,  come  into  being,  come  to  pass,  happen. 

c  1393  CHAUCER  Scogait  6  Alias  from  whens  may  bis 
byng  procede.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Page  iv,  Wherof 
procedeth  to  me  grete  solas  and  playsyre.  1514  BARCLAY 
Cyt.  ft  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  24  Yf  by  your  labour 
procedeth  more  rychessc.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione  s 
Courtyer  l.  (1577)  cjb,  Whereby  somtime  it  proceedeth 
that.. customes.. which  at  sometyme  haue  beene  in  price, 
become  not  regarded.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  11.  680 
Teach  me  the  various  Labours  of  the  Moon,  And  whence 
proceed  th'  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.  1791  Gentl.  Mag .  22/2 
Where  deafness  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  the  auditory 
duct,  by  wax.  1850  M'Cosn  Div.  Govt.  in.  iii.  (1874)425 
One-half  of  man's  exertions,  and  more  than  one-half  of  his 
happiness  proceeds  from  hope. 

Proceeder  (prosf-daa).  Also  6  prooedar. 
[f.  prec.  \b.  +•  -ER  !.]  One  who  proceeds. 

1.  One  who  carries  on  some  action,  or  acts  in 
some  particular  way  ;  an  agent,  doer. 

1555  H.  PENDILTON  in  Bonner  Homilies  38  b,  The  impu- 
dente  procedars  haue  taughte  the  zely  people  that  entry 
man  shoulde  and  may  be  a  iudge  of  controuersyes.  1638 
Ptnit.  Con/.  (1657)  344  Which  the  Devil  seeing,  thought  it 
seasonable  to  trip  up  the  proceeders  heels. 
b.  One  who  carries  on  a  legal  process. 

01618  RALEIGH  Rent.  (1664)  257  Be  thou  [Christ]  my 
speaker,  taintless  Pleader,  Unblotted  Lawyer,  true  Pro- 
ceeder. 

2.  One  who  is  proceeding  to  a  university  degree. 
106s.    (Cf.  INCEPTOH  i.) 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xli.  (1887)  241  Are  not  the  pro- 
ceeders 10  reade  in  any  of  those  sciences?  1615  BI-.  MOUN- 
TAGU  Aft.  Caesar  ii.  v.  144  To  tender  unto  Proceeders  this 
Proposition,  'The  Pope  Is  Antichrist'.  1744  TANNER 
ffotitia  Monast.  Pref.  41  A  little  before  the  Reformation  the 
greatest  part  of  the  proceeders  in  divinity  at  Oxford  were 
monks  and  Regular  canons. 

8.  One  who  advances  or  makes  progress. 

(In  1596  transf.  from  2.) 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  ii.  n  Bian.  And  may  you 
prouc  sir  Master  of  your  Art.  Luc.  While  you  sweet  deere 
proue  Mistresse  of  my  heart.  Hor.  Quiecke  proceeders, 
marry.  1607-11  BACON  Ess.,  Nat.  in  Men  (Arb.)  159  The 
second  will  make  him  a  smale  proceeder  thoughe  by  often 
prevaylinges. 

Proceeding  (pros«"dirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROCEED. 

1.  The  action  of  going  onward ;  advance,  onward 
movement  or  course. 

1517  TORKINOTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  41  At  the  procedyng  pwt 
of  the . .  Chapell . . ,  They  Shewyd  on  to  vs . .  &c.  1516  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  198  b,  There  is  no  suche  mouynge  or 
outwardc  procedynge,  as  this  example  sheweth.  1619 
BKEREWOOD  Lang.  *  Relig.  xiii.  (1614)  114  Plinie,  in  the 
deriuation  of  water,  requireth  one  cubit  of  declining,  in  240 
foot  of  proceeding.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  x. 
50  In  the  proceeding  of  200.  foot  forward,  there  should  bee 
allowed  one  foot  of  descending.  i83»  LONCP.  Brook  7  To  me 
thy  clear  proceeding  brighter  seems,  Than  golden  sands.  ^ 

tb.  A  company  of  people  marching  along  in 
regular  order  on  a  festive  occasion ;  a  procession. 
1660  England's  Joy  in  Seiners  Tracts  4th  Collect.  (175") 
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II .  142  From  this  Tent  the  Proceeding  was  thus  ordered,    i 
viz.  First,  The  City  Marshal ..  Next  the  Sheriffs  Trumpets  |    | 
then  the  Sheriffs  Men  in  Scarlet  Cloaks  [etc.].     1714  Land. 
Gita  No.  5270/6  Those  who  formed  the  first  part  of  the 
Proceeding,,  .came  down  in  Solemn  Procession.    1717  Ace. 
Ceremonies  Coronations  13  About  12  of  the  Clock  the  Pro- 
ceeding begins  to  move. 

2.  The  carrying  on  of  an  action  or  series  of 
actions ;  action,  course  of  action ;  conduct,  beha- 
viour: --=  PROCEDURE  i. 


their  prOCCding.      1003   fRAYro»  oar.  rr  t*rs  I.  iv  if,  a  vi  n  i 

observes  strict  Policies  true  Lawes,  Shifts  his  Proceeding  to 
the  varying  Cause.  1701  PEPYS  Let.  to  Knelltr  in  Diary,  . 
etc.  (1879)  VI.  238  My  surprise,  at  the  manner  of  my  friend  s 
proceeding  with  me.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  f,  B.  Pref.,  We 
must  make  use  of  a  cautious,  I  had  almost  said,  a  timorous, 
method  of  proceeding.  1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract.  Ots. 
Surf.  (1826)  192  This  line  of  proceeding.,  will  soon  cleartnc 
list  of  such  persons,  of  the  description  we  are  adverting  to, 
as  have  any  soul  or  feeling. 

b.  A   particular  action   or  course  of   action ; 
a  piece  of  conduct  or  behaviour ;  a  transaction : 
=  PROCEDURE  i  b.    Most  usually  in  //. :   Doings, 
actions,  transactions. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Ctirtius  vn.  140  b,  The  continual!  fehcitie 
he  was  wont  to  haue,  in  all  his  procedinges.  1641  (title) 
The  Diurnall  Occurrences,  or  Dayly  Proceedings  of  Both 
Houses,  in  this  Great  and  Happy  Parliament,  From  the 
third  of  November  1640,  to  the  third  of  November  1641. 
17..  SWIFT  (J.),  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  there 
never  was  a  precedent  of  such  a  proceeding.  i8oj  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (r8i6)  I.  ix.  70, 1 .  .shall  inform  myself 
..of  all  your  proceedings.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  l. 
27  The  law.. stepped  in  to  prevent  a  proceeding  which  it 
regarded  as  petty  treason  to  the  commonwealth.^ 

c.  //.  A  record  or  account  of  the  doings  of  a 
society ;  sometimes  spec,  a  record  of  the  business 
done,  with  abstracts  or  reports  of  the  less  important 
papers  not  included  in  the  Transactions. 

1830  (Hilt)  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.  1843  (title) 
Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1842-43.  1904 
(title)  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy  (vol.  I.)  1903-04. 

8.  spec.  The  instituting  or  carrying  on  of  an 
action  at  law ;  a  legal  action  or  process ;  any  act 
done  by  authority  of  a  court  of  law ;  any  step  taken 
in  a  cause  by  either  party. 

1546  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  66  Dischargis  the  . . 
ofliciaris,  of  all  arresting,  alteching,  unlawing,  calling  or 
preceding  aganis  the  said  George.  1591  GREENE  Disc. 
Coosnage  (1592)  n  Think  you  some  lawyers  could  be  such 
purchasers,  if  al  their  pleas  were  short,  and  their  proceed, 
inges  Justice  and  conscience?  1643  Declar.  Commons, 
Reo.  /re/.  5  Proceedings  were  begun  against  the  Papists, 
upon  the  Statute  of  2  Eliz.  1830  J.  H.  MONK  Life  A. 
Benlley  (1833)  II.  279  Having  already  as  much  law  pro- 
ceedings on  his  hands  as  he  could  manage.  1849  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  268  With  these  criminal  proceedings 
were  joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely  less  formidable. 

4.  The  action  of  going  on  with  something  already 
begun  ;  continuance  of  action  ;  advance,  progress ; 
advancement.     Now  rare. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utof.  IL  (1805)  267  To  hym 
allone  they  attrybute  the  begynnynges,  the  encreasynges, 
the  procedynges,  the  chaunges,and  theendesof  all  thynges. 
1563  Homilies  n.  Idolatry  in.  (1859)  213  The  beginning, 
proceeding,  and  successe  of  idolatry.  1660  MILTON  Pres. 
Means  Wks.  1851  V.  457  When  they  shall  see  the  beginnings 
and  proceedings  of  these  Constitutions  propos  d. 

b.  The  taking  of  a  university  degree ;  graduation. 

1479  W.  PASTON in  f.  Lett.  III.  246, 1  understod  that  my 
moder  and  yow  wold  know  what  the  costes  of  my  procedyng 
schold  be. 

5.  The  action  of  coming  forth  or  issuing  from 
a  place  or  source  ;  egress  ;  emanation. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  v.  (1592)  61  Then  let  them  be 
inquisitiue.  .for  the  proceeding  of  the  holy_  Ghost.  1877  W. 
BRUCE  Comm.  Rev.  97  Divine  Truth  in  iu  going  forth  or 
proceeding  bears  witness  to  Divine  Truth  in  its  origin  and 

Pirocee-ding,  ///.  a.  U-  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  proceeds;  in  quot,  progressing,  advancing. 

1847  EMEHSOM  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1892)  June  742  The 
proceeding  effects  of  electric  telegraph  will  give  a  new  im- 
portance to  such  arrangements. 

Proceleusmatic  (prpsrti»<smse-tik),  a.  (sb.) 
[ad.  late  L.  proceleusmaiic-us,  a.  Gr.  ir/w«Xc«<r^a- 
TIKOS,  f.  irpoiti\tttaiia.  incitement,  f.  vpoiet\tvfiv  to 
rouse  to  action  beforehand.] 

1.  Serving  for  incitement ;  animating,  inspiriting. 
1773  JOHNSON    West.    Isl.,  Raasay,  The   ancient   pro- 

celeusmatick  song  by  which  the  rowers  of  galleys  were 
animated.  1818  C.  NI ILLS  Crusades  (1822)  I.  55  note,  In  an 
army,  .there  were  as  many  proceleusmatick  words  as  there 
were  banners.  1866  ENGEL  ffat.  Mus.  iii.  115  The  oar-song 
of  the  Hebridians,  which  resembles  the  proceleusmatic  verse 
by  which  the  rowers  of  Grecian  galleys  were  animated. 

2.  Pros.  a.  adj.  Epithet  of  a  metrical  foot  of 
four  short  syllables;    pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  such  feet.     b.  sb.  A  proceleusmatic  foot. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Procelevsmaticus  Pet,  (in  Grammar)  a 
Foot  consisting  of  four  short  Syllables  !  as  Pe/afius,]  1751 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  74  A  Proceleusmatic.  which  is 
four  short.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  ix.  (1868)  589  The 
proceleusmatic  foot,  or  four  short  syllables,  instead  of  the 
dactyl.  1837  C.  P.  BROWN  Sanscrit  Prosody  13  One  long 
being  equal  to  two  shorts,  the  admissible  feet  are  the 
spondee,  dactyl,  amphibrach,  anapaest  and  proceleusmatic. 
1900  H.  W.  SMYTH  G/t.  Mtlic  Poets  344  Mar[ius)  Vicftorinus] 
says  th.it  proceleusmatics  were  used  in  Satyric  plays, 
whereas  they  are  alien  to  sober  compositions  in  anapaests. 


PROCERITIC. 

Frocellarian  (prf«eleVriin),  a.  and  sb. 
Ornith.  [f.  mod.L.  Proccllaria  (f.  procclla  storm) 
+  -AH.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
genus  Proccllaria  or  family  Procellariidx  of  sea- 
birds,  b.  sb.  A  bird  of  this  genus  or  family, 
a  petrel.  So  Procella-rid,  a  bird  of  the  family 
Proceltariidx ;  Proo«U»Tlia«  (-i|3in)  (erron. 
procellarine),  a.  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
Procellariinst ;  sb.  a  bird  of  this  subfamily. 

1853  KANE  Criiuull  Ejcf.  (1856)  548  The  great  families  of 
ducks.  Auks,  and  procellarine  birds,  .throng  the  seas  and 
passages  of  the  far  north.  1864  WEBSTER,  Procellarian, 
one  of  a  family  of  oceanic  birds  . .  the  petrel.  1879  H.  N. 
MOSELEY  Notts  Nut.  C/iallenger  207  Beside  the  Priori, 
there  is  the  '  mutton-bird '  of  the  whalers  (<Gstrelaia  Let- 
ami),  a  Urge  Procellarid,  as  big  as  a  pigeon. 

fProoe-lle.  Oks.  rare-1,  fa.  OF.  procelie 
(igth  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  U  proalla.]  A  storm. 

1416  LYDO.  Dt  Gull.  Pilgr.  16995  Lych  vnto  a  procelie 
which  dryveth  all  sodeynlya  Shyppe  vn-togoode  aryvaylle. 

Procello  (prose'10).  Class-making.  1 06s.  Also 
9  procelloa  (?//.),  procellas  (erron.  pucellas, 
priscillas).  [a.  It.  procello :  cf.PsocEB.]  A  tool 
used  for  modifying  the  form  of  a  glass  vessel  or 
object  while  being  rotated  on  the  end  of  the  punty 
(e.  g.  for  pinching  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle). 

[1699  Blancourfs  Making  Class,  The  instruments  marked 
E  serve  to  finish  the  work,  which  the  Italians  call  Ponteglo, 
Passage,  Procello,  Spiei,  and  also  Borsello.)  1788  REES 
Chambers'  Cycl.  s.v.  Glass,  The  aperture,  opened  thereby, 
they  further  augment,  and  widen  with  the  procello.  i8j» 
G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  ft  Gl.  172  Taking  in  his  right  hand 
an  iron  instrument,  called  a  procello,  the  blades  of  which 
are  connected  together  by  an  elastic  bow  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  of  sugar  tongs.  1849  PELLATT  Glass  Making  81  The 
'pucellas'  is  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  sugar-longs,  the 
Drones  resembling  the  cutting  part  of  shears,  but  blunt. 

O*_      T       » —     .-       '.- •>.;!       _     T\..~       _o«  /.       --.I       it,- 

procefl 

a  pair  of  tongs  whose  flat  jaws  rub  upon  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  an  object  to  reduce  its  diameter  while  it  is  being 
rotated.  Ibid. ,  Priscillas. 

t  PrOCe-llOUB.  a.  06s.  [  =  obs.  F.  procellcux 
(igth  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  procellSs-its  stormy: 
see  PKOCELLE  and  -ous.]  Stormy. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  22  It  is  ill  building  of  Steeples  in 
an  earth-quake,  or  setting  up  weather-cocks  in  procellous 
windes.  177*  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  f'r.  Gerund  II.  265  An 
happy  voyage  over  the  procellous  ocean  of  your  funeral 
parentation. 

Procephalio  (piiwsrtie-lik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  wpo, 
pRO- 2  +  *«if>aAi7  head  +  -io.  In  sense  i,  f.  Gr. 
irpoK<>oXo5  '  long-headed ',  also  in  Prosody.] 

1.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head  ; 
'•    applied  to  certain  lobes  or  processes  in  Crustacea 

and  other  Arthropoda :  see  quots. 

1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  tt  Met.  Ins.  iii.  45  This  portion  is 
I  divided  by  a  median  fissure  into  two  lobes,  which,  .will  be 
termed  the  •  procephalic  lobes '.  1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  In:: 
Anim.  vi.  251  The  neural  face  of  the  embryo  is  fashioned 
first,  and  its  anterior  end  terminates  in  two  rounded 
expansions— the  procephalic  lobes.  1880  —  Crayfish  iv. 
160  Two  flat  calcified  plates,  which  appear  to  lie  in  the 
anterior  of  the  head  (though  they  are  really  situated  in  its 
upper  and  front  wall),  .called  the  firocephalic  processes. 

2.  Anc.  Pros.  Having  a  syllable  too  many  at  the 
beginning;  applied  to  a  dactylic  hexameter  having 
a  syllable  in  excess  in  the  first  foot.    [So  wpoxiQaXot 
in  HephiEStion,  A.D.  150.]         1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

[Proception,  error  in  J.,  whence  repeated  in 
later  Diets.,  for  prsreption  {in  Eikon  Basilike) : 
see  PREREFTION.] 

t  FrO'Cer.  Glass-making.  Obs.  [app.  of  It. 
origin  :  cf.  PROCELLO.]  (See  qnot.) 

1661  MERRSTT  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  363  Proem  are 
Irons  hooked  at  the  extremity  to  settle  the  Pots  in  their 
places.  1670  BLOUHT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  Pncers,  [adds,  to 
prec.  ]  used  by  makers  of  Green-glass. 

tPrOCeTO,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prbcer-us  high, 
tall.  Cf.  sincere.]  Tall,  lofty,  high ;  long. 

a  1560  BECON  Pitas,  New  Nosegay  Wks.  I.  105  It  shall 
cause  you  to  delyght  but  lytyll  in  your  body,  be  it  neui 
so  strong, .  .pleasaunt  in  aspect,  procere  and  taull.  a  1651 
BROMK  Love-sick  Court  iv.  ii,  A  perpetual  spring  of  more 
procere  And  bigger-bladed  grass.  1664  EVELYN  Sylra 
(1776)  3  By  Trees  here,  I  consider  ..  such  lignous  and 
woody  plants,  as  are  hard  of  Substance,  procere  of  Stature. 
1697  —  fftaMisnt.  ix.  314  What  is  large,  procere,  goodly, 
and  beautiful  to  look  on. 

Prooerebrum :  see  PRO-  2  2. 

||  Prooeres  (prjvserfz),  sb.  pi.  [L.  proceres  (rare 
sing,  procer),  leading  men,  chiefs,  nobles.]  Chief 
men,  nobles,  magnates. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  in.  ii,  In  that  chamber  met  the 
thegns  and  proceres  of  his  realm.    1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
xvif  \  294.  II.  602  In  1328  it  was  with  the  counsel 
consent  of  the  prelates  and  'proceres',  earls,  barons,  and 
commons,  that  Edward  resigned  his  claims  on  ScotUnd. 

Frocerite    (pr^sersit).    Zool.     [t. 

1    PRO-H-rWpashomH--lTEl3.]     1  he  many-jointed 
terminal  segment  (forming  nearly  the  whole  le 
of  the  antenna  in  certain  Crustacea,  as  1 
Hence  Proceritlo  (pr^seri'tik)  a.,  pertaining  tc 

i877rHuxrLKY-  Auat.  t*o.  Anim.  vi.  314  The  last  segment, 
or  ^erite,  consists  of  a  long  multi-articulate  filamem. 


PROCEBJTY 

F?g^^^«^^*  i 

tern  height,  tallness  :  f.  procer-us-.  see  PROCERE  and   , 
-ITY.]     Tallness,  loftiness,  height ;  length. 
«co  I  WVFR  Last  Serm.be'.  Ed-w.  VI  1562)  H2b,  They 

S^Se^ptSyPV*5 
^^^^-SSsfiSS 

ferS  in  ±fe^S  £S££ 

J7?f  of  th,t  which  will  be  attained  at  full  age.  1756  JOHNSON 
nf?^rfr™ssia  Wks.  IV.  53=  When  he  met  a  tall 
woman  he  immediately  commanded  one  of  his  litanian 
retSue'to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate  procerity. 
,S6i SIR  F  PAI  GRAVE  A^>n».  *  £«r-  IV-  448  A  cubit  taller 
than  any  of  his  companions,  and  rendered  even  more  re- 
markable by  his  beauty  than  his  procerity. 

t  PrOCerOUS  (prosl^-ras),  a.  Obs.     [f.  'L.procer- 

tis  (see  PROCERE)  +  -ous.]     1.  =  PROCERE. 

iWO  NASHE  Lenten  Sluffe  14  The  procerous  stature  of  it 

tWentie  foot  and  sixe  inches.    1657  TOMLINSON  Renous 

Disp.  243  Three  sorts,  the  sharp,  the  smooth,  and  the 

procerous.  _ 

2.  Ornith.  Belonging  to  the  order  Proceres  or  fro- 

ceri,  the  name  given  by  llliger  1811  to  the  Ratitx, 

comprising  the  ostriches  and  allied  birds. 

Process  (prases,  prases),  sb.    Forms:   4-7 

proces  (also//.),  -oesse,  (5  proeese,  -ceis,  -ses, 

-seys,  -sis(se,  -ssesse,  5-6  presses),  5-  process. 

[ME.  proces,  a.  F.  proces  ('3th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad. 

L.  process-us  («<-stem)  advance,  progress,  process, 

lapse  of  time,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  priced-Ire  to  PROCEED. 

Orig.  stressed  process,  still  used  by  Milton  and 

others   in    17-1 8th  c.;    but   pro-cess    already    in 

Chaucer :  see  ACCESS,  and  cf.  recess,  sncce-ss.     In 

F.  the  pi.  is  also  proces ;   so  sometimes  proces, 

proses,  presses  in  ME. :  see  sense  4.] 

1.  The  fact  of  going  on  or  being  carried  on,  as 
an  action,  or  a  series  of  actions  or  events  ;  pro- 
gress, course.  Now  chiefly  in  phr.  in  process 
=  going  on,  being  done  ;  in  process  cf  (construction, 
etc.)  =  in  course  of;  being  (constructed,  etc.). 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  216  pel  teld  him  be  pro- 
cesse of  alle  )>er  comon  sawe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frank!.  T. 
617  It  is  agayns  the  proces  \v.rr.  presses,  processe,  process] 
of  nature,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  96  Loke  aftirward  \K 
prosis  of  bi  worchinge  seib  bis  boke.  c  1440  York  Myst.  n. 
86  So  multeply  3e  sail  Ay  furth  in  fayre  processe.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Pet.  16  Confirmed  nowe  by 
longe  processe  of  godlynes  in  the  acquainted  knowledge  of 
the  trueth.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  iii.  g  3  (1622)  217 
What  then,  in  Causes  can  there  be  an  infinite  processe  ; 
And  can  no  End  bee  found  ?  1697  DRYDEN  &wid  vn.  790 
Saturnian  Juno,  now,  with  double  care,  Attends  the  fatal 
process  of  the  war.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Addison  Wks. 
111.  89  The  whole  drama  is. .engaging  in  its  process  and 
pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  Jt. 
Note-bks.  II.  270  New  edifices,  .are  in  process  of  erection. 
1906  E.  F.  SCOTT  i,th  Gosp.  i.  18  A  judgment  is  in  process 
and  we  follow  it  stage  by  stage  to  the  great  climax. 

tto.  By  process,  in  process:  in  the  course  of 
events ;  in  course  of  time ;  in  the  sequel,  at  length, 
in  due  course.  Obs.  (Cf.  2.) 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1553  (Ifyfsipyle  f,  Medea)  As 
wolde  god  1  leyser  hadde  &  tyme  By  proces  al  his  wowyng 
for  to  ryme.  c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1213  Whyche 
shall  to  Vertu  bryng  yow  by  processe.  1525  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  xc.  112  So  he  went  forthe,  and  in  processe  re- 
tourned  agayne.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hust.  §  127  The  sappe 
wyll  nat  renne  into  the  toppe  kyndely,  but  by  proces  the 
toppe  wyll  dye.  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ff  Mon.  i.  §  12 
(1642)  8  All  Man-kind  succeeding,  .afterward  in  processe 
to  be  derived  from  him.  I736WELSTED  Wks.  (1787)450  That 
the  same  thing  would,  in  process,  have  happened  of  itself. 

2.  Course,  lapse  (of  time).  Chiefly  in  in  (t*/) 
process  of  time,  in  course  of  time,  as  time  goes  on. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  20  Therfor  we  muste  abide  and 
wirke  be  processe  of  tyme.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  49 
Of  baire  kynredyn  by  processe  of  tyme  come  oure  Lady 
saynt  Mary.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  I.  xxiii.  70  That  is 
by  long  proces  of  tyme  chaunged.  c  1600  SHAKS,  Sonn.  civ, 
Three  beautious  springs  to  yellow  Autumne  turn'd  In  pro- 
cesse of  the  seasons  haue  1  seene.  1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr. 
lustine  xviii .  267  After  the  process  of  many  yeers . .  they  took 
shipping  again.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  ii.  297  To  found  this 
nether  Empire,  which  might  rise  By  pollicy,  and  long  process 
of  time.  17x1  STEELE  Sped.  No.  154  T  2  In  due  Process  of 
Time  I  was  a  pretty  Rake  among  the  Men.  1838  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Rome  I.  31  The  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  grew  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  so  as  to  become  a  city  of  seven  hills.  1842 
TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  138  The  thoughts  of  men  are 
widen'd  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

t3.  Course  (of  a  narrative,  treatise,  argument, 
etc.) ;  drift,  tenor,  gist.  Obs. 

\ci3XS-.  see  sense  i.]  1:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  518 
As  it  is  knowun  by  alle  be  processe  of  be  gospel.  1456  SIR 
G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  i  The  rubryis  . .  be  the 
quhilkis  men  may  better  knaw  the  process  of  the  said  buke 
and  of  every  chapter.  1563  MAN  MnsculuJ  Commonpl.  35 
This  is  the  processe  of  the  Decalogus  [orig.  Hie  est  con- 
textus  Decalogi}.  1615  G.  SANDYS  True.  236  We  shall 
haue  occasion  to  treate  of  [these]  in  the  processe  of  our 
lournall.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Mea.  i.  §  22  No  man 
will  be  able  to  prove  it,  when,  from  the  process  of  the  Text, 
I  can  manifest  it  may  be  otherwise. 
f4.  A  narration,  narrative ;  relation,  story,  tale ; 
a  discourse  or  treatise ;  an  argument  or  discussion. 
1340-70  Alisaunder  171  To  profre  bis  process  prestly  too 
here,  I  karp  of  a  kid  king  Arisba  was  hole.  1390  GOWF.R 
Con/.  III.  284  Wherofa  tale  in  remembrance,  Which  is  a 
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long  process  to  Mere,  c  1400  Destr.  Tray  247  When  Pelleus 
his  proses  hade  puplishit  on  highe,..Iason  was  loly  of  his 
luste  wordes.  —  11772  This  poynt  is  notprynted  in  proces 
bat  are  now.  -  13774  Here  the  presses  ofPyrrus  I  put  to 
an  end.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  d  uj,  Here  endyth  the  proceis 
of  hawkyng.  1523  Lo.  BERNERS  Praia.  1. 1.  i  Who  so  this 
proces  redeth.  or  hereth,  may  take . .  ensample.  1533  MORE 
AM  12  b,  They  preache  some  tyme  a  longe  processe  to  very 
lytle  purpose.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  37  So  the  whole  eare 
of  Denmarke,  Is  by  a  forged  processe  of  my  death  Rankly 
abus'd.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metaling*,  xvm.  251  The  way  of 
doing  which  may  be  found  in  many  authors, . .  in  Manuscripts, 
and  written  Processes.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Oct.  522/2  A  verba 
process  of  this  day's  transactions.  [Repr.  F. proces  vcrfral.\ 
1784  R.  BAGF.  Barham  Downs  I.  296  Kitty,  having  heard 
these  dialogues  and  processes  repeated  by  Mollys  mother, 
who  had  an  excellent  knack  at  this  kind  of  rehearsals. 
f  b.  A  passage  of  a  discourse.  Obs. 

1388  WVCLIF  Pro!,  iii.  4  This  proces  of  Genesis  shulde 
stire  cristen  men  to  be  feithful.  c  144?  P*9OCK  *«ft>  *'• 
«  Env  proces  or  parti  writen  in  Holi  Writt.  1535  CRAM- 
MER Let.  in  Mite.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  308  Ye  take  for 
your  purpose  some  processes  of  scripture.  1555  J.  HARPES- 
FELD  in  Bonner  Homilies  44  b,  This  processe  of  Scripture 
hath  in  it  many  circumstaunces  to  be  noted. 

5.  Something  that  goes  on  or  is  earned  on;  a 
continuous  action,  or  series  of  actions  or  events ; 
a  course  or  method  of  action,  proceeding,  procedure. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  235  f>e  bygynnyng  of  alle  bis 
proces  Ryght  knawyng  of  a  man  self  es,  a  1400  Pistillof 
Susan  294,  I  schal  be  proces  apert  disproue  bis  a-pele. 
1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  50/1  Troweth  the  protector., 
that  I  parceiue  not  whereunto  his  painted  processe  draweth. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iii.  29  Behinde  the  Arras  I  le 

Dnuey  my  selfe  To  heare  the  Processe.     1891  RAY  Crca- 


PROCESS. 

a.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II  (Percy  Soc.)  xlvi,  That 
have  drive  truth  out  of  londe  Without  process  of  law.  1414 
Kails  ofParlt.  IV.  57/1  The  processe  of  myn  outelawery 
was  unlawefully  made.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane  s  Comin. 
108  All  suytes  &  proces  in  the  law,  commenced  for  Religion, 


rejected  of  men.  1838-0  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  Georgia 
(1863)  26  The  shutting  of  a  door  is  a  process  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  610, 
I  gladly  accepted  this  generous  offer  and  proceeded  to  wait 
for  the  Nachtigal,  and  a  very  pleasant  process  this  was. 
6.  A  continuous  and  regular  action  or  succession 
of  actions,  taking  place  or  carried  on  in  a  definite 
manner,  and  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
result ;  a  continuous  operation  or  series  of  opera- 
tions. (The  chief  current  sense.) 

a.  A  natural  or  involuntary  operation  ;  a  series 
of  changes  or  movements  taking  place, 


568  He  who  knows  the  Properties,  the  Changes,  and  the 
Processes  of  Matter.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  (ed.  2)  §  91 
Ice  is  not  instantly  converted  into  water  but  the  process  is 
gradual.  1875  BENNETT  &  DVER  Sacks'  Bat.  174  In  order 
to  obtain.. a  deeper  insight  into  the  processes  of  growth 
. .  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  history  of  development. 

b.  An  artificial  or  voluntary  operation ;  a  course 
or  method  of  operation;  a  systematic  series  of 
actions,  physical  or  mental,  directed  to  some  end. 

1665  GLANVILL  Def.  Vanity  Dogm.  39  Little  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  Chymical  Processes  he  speaks  of.  a 1715 
BURNF.T  Own  Time  an.  1681  (1766)  II.  in.  142, 1  diverted  my 
self  with  many  processes  in  Chymistry.  1800  tr.  Lagrange  s 
Chem.  I.  296  These  explanations  induce  us  to  prefer  the 
processof  Fourcroy and  Vauquelin.  1807 T.THOMSON  Chem. 
(ed.  3)  II.  126  Such  are  the  different  processes  for  procuring 
carbonic  oxide.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  iii.  25  Explained 
to  me  the  process  of  making  cheese.  1875  J.  P.  HOPPS 
Princ.  Relig.  xiv.  (1878)  45  Salvation,  like  education,  is  a 
process,  not  an  immediate  act. 

O.  A  particular  method  of  operation  in  any 
manufacture,  or  in  printing,  photography,  sanita- 
tion, etc. :  often  named  from  the  inventor,  as 
Bessemer  p.,  Fox-Talbot  p.,  Patlinson  p.,  etc.,  or 
from  the  substance  or  means  used,  as  collodion  p., 
gelatinep.;dryp.,lieliotypep.,wetp,,&£..:  q.v.  (*) 
in  Patent  Law,  applied  to  any  method  of  obtaining 
a  useful  result  by  other  than  mechanical  (e.  g.  by 
chemical)  action,  (c)  In  recent  use  spec,  applied 
to  methods  other  than  simple  engraving  by  hand 
(e.g.  chemical  or  photographic)  of  producing 
blocks  for  printing  from ;  elltpt.  a  print  from  such 
a  block. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts\m  The  patent  process  [for  separat. 
ing  silver  from  lead]  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Pattmson. 
1839  SIR  J.  Hi  RSCHEI.L  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  IV.  131  M.  Da- 
guerre's  concealed  photographic  process.  1842  Blachwod 
Mag.  LI.  388  Having  their  portraits  taken  by  the  photo- 
genic process.  1856  [see  BESSEMER].  1856  Chambers 
£ac)>c/.VlI.sii/i  Photo-Glyphography.  .a  process  invented 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  1859  Sat.  Rev.  22  Jan.  98/1  Various 
processes  of  photoglyphy  and  phototypy.  1881  [see  PATTIN- 
SONIZE].  1886  Daily  News  9  Dec.  5/2  There  were  no  photo- 
gravures then,  nor  hideous  scratchy  and  seamy  '  processes '. 
1886  Sci.  Amer.  24  July  49/3  They  produce  by  a  new  pro- 
cess colored  prints,  so-called  photo-chromotypes.  1898  Daily 
Chron.  8  Oct.  3/4  In  the  Dibdin  process.. the  sewage  is 
pumped  on  to  a  coarse  ballast  filter.  1907  New  Eng.  Diet. 
(See  the  articles  Photogramire,  Photolithography,  Pluto- 
mechanical.  Phototype,  Phototypography,  Photozinco- 
graphy, etc.) 

7.  Law.  a.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  any 
action  at  law ;  the  course  or  method  of  carrying 
on  an  action ;  an  action,  suit.  b.  spec.  The  formal 
commencement  of  any  action  at  law  ;  the  mandate, 
summons,  or  writ  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
brought  into  court  for  litigation. 


Christmas  alter  wnicn  time  ^ausia  s  processe  was  to  be 
judged.  1640  VORKE  Union  Hon.  124  He.  .without  pro- 
cesse, was  executed  at  Bridgewater.  1701  SWIFT  Contests 
Nobles  *  Comm.  Wks.  1755  H-  '•  '7  The  power  of  judg- 
ing certain  processes  by  appeal.  1781  J.  MOORE  Vieivboc. 
It.  (1790)  I.  xv.  180  They  may. .search  his  papers,  make  his 
process  and  in  conclusion,  put  him  to  death.  1862  MERIVALE 
Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  Iii.  294  He  was  allowed  to. .turn  the 
charge  against  himself  into  a  process  against  his  accuser. 
b.  '1433  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  447  The  said  John  was  en- 
dited-.and  proces  made  out  upon  the  same  endltement. 
1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  391  Yf  the  seid  plemtif  require 
eny  seriaunt  to  serue  the  seid  processe  accordynge  to  the 
lawe.  1481  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  208/1  Power.. to  awarde 
processe  by  Capias,  and  to  make  other  such  processes  into 
every  Countie  of  Englond.  1577  in  W.  H.  lurner  Select. 
Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  300  They  of  the  Towne  had  servid  proces 
upon  him.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xix.  279  The 
next  step  for  carrying  on  the  suit,  after  suing  out  the 
original,  is  called  the  process  ;  being  the  means  of  compell- 
ing the  defendant  to  appear  in  court.  1827  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  344  The  chancellor.. had  a  court  of  his 
own,,  .out  of  which  process  to  compel  appearance  of  parties 
might.. emanate.  1883  Law  Rep.  n  Q.  B.  Div.  545  An 
attachment  granted  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  order  ot 
court  is  process  of  a  punitive  and  disciplinary  character. 

f  8.  Onward  movement  in  space ;    procession  ; 
progress,  progression.  Obs. 

ciua  Destr.  7V«<  8793  Fro  thethen  the  lycour..past  so 
by  proces  to  his  prise  armys.  Ibid.  11910  pan  the  grekes 
. .  With  proses  and  pres  puld  vp  bere  ancres.  c  UHpFartt- 
nope  3669  Eche  Bysschope  made  hys  processe  To  the  dore 
of  hys  chambre  be  sermoun.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul 
ii  ii  n.  vi,  A  point  the  line  doth  manfully  retrude  Jrom 
infinite  processe.  1875  H.  JAMES,  jr.  Pass.  Pilgrim  41  1  he 
whole.. surrounding  prospect  lay  answering  in  a  myriad 
fleeting  shades  the  cloudy  process  of  the  tremendous  sky. 
9.  fig.  Of  action,  time,  etc. :  Progress,  progres- 
sion, advance ;  development.  Now  rare. 

1638  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  ix.  (1702)  136  Daily  to  make  a 
Process  in  his  Learning.  1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  ii.  131 
But  presently  our  Glass-tube,  .began  to  leak,  and  let  in 
Ayr ;  so  we  could  make  no  further  process  in  the  Experi- 
ment. 1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  40  The  process  of  Ant  Ver- 
micles  is  remarkable  and  worth  Observation.  1813  1. 
BUSBY  Lucretius  I.  i.  Comm.  p.  xxvi,  Virgil  ..most  ai 
mirably  describes  the  gradual  process  of  the  fire.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxii,  Eternal  process  moving  on, 
From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks, 
t  b.  Degree  of  progress  or  advance.  Otis.  rare. 
1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  137  Nor  was  this  a 
Schisme  of  an  ordinary  assise,  but  grew  to  that  processe,  to 
that  degree,  as.. Altar  was  erected  against  Altar.  1774  tr. 
Helvetms-  Child  of  Nature  II.  171  That  great  man.. calcu- 
lated the  process  and  degree,  at  which  our  effeminacy  would 
be  followed  by  a  contempt  of  liberty,  and  a  surrender  of  the 
invaluable  rights  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

c.  Logic.  The  act  of  proceeding  from  a  term 
in  one  of  the  premisses  to  the  corresponding  term 
in  the  conclusion;  only  in  ILLICIT  process  (q.v.). 

[1692  ALDRICH  Artis Logical Rndimenta (ed.  Mansel  1852) 
69  Processus  ab  extremo  non  distributo  m  przmissis,  ad 
idem  distributum  in  conclusione,  vitiosus  est.  /*'«•  77 
QuajVibet  Figura  excludit  adhuc  sex  modos.  Nempe  i. 
Propter  Medium  non  distributum.  ..2.  Propter  processum 
majoris  illicitum. . .  3.  Propter  processum  minors  illicitum.J 
1827  [see  ILLICIT  cj.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vn. 198  The  viola- 
tion of  this  last  Rule,  in  respect  to  the  Major  Term,  is 
called  illicit  process  of  the  Major. 
10.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  coming  forth  from 
a  source :  —  PROCESSION  sb.  4.  rare. 

1537  ABP.  LEE  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  Ixxxvm. 
220  The  proces  of  grace  in  this  sacrament  cometh  from  him 
by  whose  authority  it  is  institute,  a  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU 
Acts  t,  Mon.  (1642)  552  Beginning  with  the  processe  of  our 
Saviour's  Fore-runner,  John  the  Baptist.  .1877  E.  CAIRO 
Philos.  Kant  ii.  18  The  process  of  the  infinite  out  ol 
into  the  finite.  , . 

til.  A  formal  command,  mandate,  or  edict, 
proceeding  from  a  person  in  authority.  Cf.  7  b. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iii.  65  And  England,  if  my  loue  thou 
holdst  at  ought,,  .thou  maist  not  coldly  set  Our  Soueraigne 
Processe,  which  imports  at  full  ..  The  present  death  of 
Hamlet.  1606  -  Ant.  f,  Cl.  I.  i.  28  Where's  Fuluias  Pro- 
cesse  1  (Casars  I  would  say)  both  ? 
12.  A  projection  from  the  main  bodyof  something; 
esp.  a  natural  appendage,  extension,  or  outgrowth  ; 
a  projection,  prominence,  protuberance,  a.  Ana/., 
Zoo!.,  and  Bot.\  originally  and  chiefly,  of  a  bone 
(=  APOPHYSIS  i).  b.  Bot.  In  mosses,  one  of  the 
main  divisions  or  segments  of  the  inner  peristome. 
1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  26  These  bones  are  endewed 
with  two  notable  productions  or  Processes.  1598  *  LOSIO, 
Corona, . .  a  thicke  and  pointing  processe  of  bones  much  like 
to  the  snaege  of  a  Hartshorne.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of 
Man  79  In  woemen  two  processes  or  productions  passe 
from  the  wombe  to  the  vpper  part  of  the  neck  **•»««; 
1682  T.  GIBSON  A  not.  (1697)20  It  has  two  remarkable  Pro- 
cesses in  men  placed  before,  by  the  os P"l»s.  °n  «£" 
one  1710-22  QUINCY  Lex.  Phvsico-Med.,  Acromium..* 
?he  upp'er'process  of  the  Shoulder  Blade  '^DARWIN 
PMKOrcMal  ii.  81  [The  stigmas]  form  twc- protuberant, 
almost  horn-shaped  processes  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  nectary. 

C.  een.  and  fig. 

1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  23  Mere  extensions  or  pro- 
cesses  of  empire.  1839  D*  QUINCEY -Recoil.  Lakes  \Vks 
1862  II  217  Mighty  fells,  immediate  dependencies  and  pro- 
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cesses  of  the  still  more  mighty  Helvellyn.  1873  BURTON 
Hist.  Scot,  V.  Hii.  35  The  assailants  turned  the  cannon  upon 
the  lower  processes  of  the  fortress. 

13.  attrib.  and  Comb,  chiefly  in  sense  6c,  as 
process  block  (a  block  to  print  from,  produced  by 
some  process  other  than  simple  engraving  by  hand), 
cut,  -engraver )  -owner ,  picture,  plate,  work\  b. 
process-server,  a  sheriffs  officer  who  serves  pro- 
cesses or  summonses  (sense  7  t>)  :  —  BAILIFF  2  ; 
so  process-serving. 

187^  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  3  Both  parties . . 
are.  .interested  in  a  favorable  result :  the  ore-owner,  because 
it  may  lend  new  value  to  some  hitherto  refractory  and  un- 
profitable material ;  the  process-owner,  because  it  may 
enlarge  the  field  of  his  operations.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  xi.  215  Half  tints  have  been  the  difficulty  of  all 
process  inventors.  Ibid.  216  The  lines  in  the  process-block 
can  be  thickened  in  three  ways-^either  by  the  final  planing 
or  by  the  dusting  on  of  the  rosin  or  by  the  coarse  grain  of 
the  zinc.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  2  July  4/2  Printers  of  fine 
etchings..,  and  workers  in  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
'process  work  '.  IQOJ  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  558/1  A  port- 
able process  kettle  has  made  canning  possible  on  the  farm. 

b.  i6«  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  102,  I  know  this  man 
well,  he  hath  bene  since  an  Ape-bearer,  then  a  Processe- 
seruer  (a  Baylifle),  then  [etc.].  1842  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  1 1. 
06  The  pioneers  of  the  law,  called  '  Process-servers  '.  1856 
LEVER  Martins  of  Cro1  M.  xxxix,  Is  it  rack-renting,  pro- 
cess-serving,  exterminating,  would  make  them  popular  ? 

PrO'CGSS  (see  prec.),  ».*  [In  sense  i,  a.  OF. 
processor  to  prosecute  (1240  in  Godef.),  f.  precis  \ 
in  senses  a,  3,  f.  PROCESS  so.] 

1.  trans.  To  institute  a  process  or  action  against, 
to  proceed  against  by  law,  to  sue,  prosecute ;   to 
obtain  a  process  or  summons  against  (a  person) ; 
to  serve  a  process  on.     Originally  Sc. 

1531  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scotl.  VI.  in  That  sche  wald 
be  processit  for  non  payment  of  hir  taxt  1573  &*£•  Privy 
Council  Scot.  II.  284  Being  processit  and  put  to  the  home 
thairfore.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  95 
John  Durie  made  a  large  narration  how  and  for  what  he  had 
bene  processed  before  the  King  and  his  Councill.  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  x.  §  65  The  Chancellor  of  Scotland 
told  him .  .that  all  England  would  join  against  him  as  one  man 
to  process  and  depose  him.  1804  MAR.  EDGE WORTH  Ennui 
viii,  He  was  at  the  quarter  sessions  processing  his  brother. 
1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  137  The  debt  for  which  they  were 
processed  was  made  up  entirely  of  interest  at  most  usurious 
rates. 

2.  intr.  To  go  on,  take  place :    =  PROCEED  v. 
5  a.  rare"'1. 

1835  Blaekw.  Mag.  XXXVII.  883  The  hollow  murmur 
of  the  earth  in  the  spring  season,  which  some  take  to  be  the 
sound  of  vegetation,  in  its  multitudinous  forms,  processing 
on  her  surface. 

8.  trans.  To  subject  to  or  treat  by  a  special 
process  (see  prec.  6  c) ;  e.  g.  to  reproduce  (a  draw- 
ing, etc.)  by  a  mechanical  or  photographic  process ; 
to  prepare  by  an  artificial  or  special  process ;  to 
preserve  fruit,  fish,  flesh,  etc.,  by  some  process. 

1884  New  York  Even.  Post  28  Jan.  (Cent.),  Every  cut  in 
Mr.  Pyle's  admirable  book  was  processed— to  use  a  new 
verb  invented  to  fit  a  new  thing.  1889  Athenaeum  14  Dec. 
826/3  The  illustrations.. appear  to  have  been  'processed' 
very  unskilfully.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  24  July  3/3  It  is  often 
not  made  on  the  premises,  but  is  brewer's  yeast  imported 
from  England,  then  processed,  and  sent  back  to  England. 
1901  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  558/1  As  a  general  rule  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  only  processed  once,  meats  and  fish  twice. 

Hence  Pro-ceased///,  a.  (in  sense  3)  ;  Pro'cess- 
ing  vbl.  sb,  (in  senses  I  and  3). 

1606  WOTTON  Lett.  (1907)  I.  354  They  have  there  [Rome] 
newly  proposed.. the  processing  of  the  Duke  by  way  of  In- 
quisition. 1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  A  tttobiog.  xh.  (1848) 
478  Their  processing  and  deposing  of  Mr.  John  Forrest. 
1888  Daily  News  10  Dec.  5/2  This  business  of  processing 
is  killing  woodcutting,  which  will  soon  probably  be  a  lost 
art.  1899  Ibid.  13  Feb.  5/5  The  charges  ..  that  'em- 
balmed '  and  '  processed '  beef  had  been  furnished  to  the 
troops  in  the  field  in  the  recent  war.  1901  Nation  (N.Y.) 
3  Jan.  2/2  The  renovating  and  processing  of  butter  is  carried 
on  all  over  our  country. 

Process  (prose's),  f.2  [A  colloquial  or  hu- 
morous back-formation  from  PROCESSION  so.,  after 
progress,  transgress^  etc.]  intr.  To  go,  walk,  or 
march  in  procession. 

1814  J.  TRAIN  Mountain  Muse  83  As  venerably  as  when 
they  Process  on  Dedication  day.  1824  LADY  GRANVULE 
Lett,  i  Jan.  (1894)  I.  243  On  Christmas  Day  we  processed 
into  the  chapel.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  K.  Elsmere  xxxviii. 
Thecassocked  monk- like  clergy  might  preach  and  *  process 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  they  pleased.  1897  '  IAN  MAC* 
LAREN  '  in  British  Weekly  i  Apr.  422/3  So  sure  of  themselves 
that  they  do  not  need  to  protest  nor  process,  but  carry  their 
flag  in  their  heart. 

Froce'ssal,  a.  rare.  [f.  PROCESS  ;£.  +  -AL. 
Cf.  PKOCESSUAL.]  Pertaining  to  a  legal  process. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett,  (1650)  I.  124  All  sorts  of  damages,     i 
and  processal  charges,  come  to  about  250,000  crowns.     1892 
J.  JACOBS  Ho-t>eU"s  Lett.  I.  p.  xxxiv,  Counting  principal 
and  interest  and  processal  charges. 

tPrcrcessar.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f,  PROCESS  z>.2  + 
-AK  3.]  ?  A  process-server. 

1534  in  Hist.  Fortescves  (1869)  II.  204  Item,  gevyn  to  the 
processor ,  to  stay  all  the  acetous  v.//. 

Procession  (prose-Jan),  sb.  Also  2-4  -iun, 
(4  -iune),  3-5  -ioun,  (4-5  -ioune),  3-6  -yon,  4-6 
-ioue,  5  -yone,  -youn,  -iowne  ;  4  procesioun, 
-seaioun,  -scession,  -sessyoun,  (5  -yon,  6  -ion), 
5  -cescion,  6  -ssession,  [Early  ME.  a.  F.  pro- 
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cession  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Dann.),  ad.  L.  profession- 
em  a  marching  onwards,  advance,  in  late  and 
med.L.  a  religious  procession,  n.  of  action  f.  pro- 
cedere  to  PROCEED.]  The  action  of  proceeding. 

1.  The  action  of  a  body  of  persons  going  or 
marching  along  in  orderly  succession,  in  a  formal 
or  ceremonial  way ;  esp.  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
or  on  a  festive  occasion. 

1103-23  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1103,  vEfter  sancte  Michaeles 
maessan  on  .xii.  Kal.  Nov'  he  was  mid  procession  under 
fangan  to  abbote.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1154,  Was  under  fangen  mid 
micel  wurtscipe  at  Burch  mid  mice!  processiun.  c  taoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  91  Nime  we  benne  jeme  ?if  ure  procession 
bi  maked  after  ure  helendes  procession,  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg. 

1.  15/471   A-doun  of  be  hulle  wende  J>e  Aumperour  with 
fair  processioun.     1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8368  Massen  & 
processions  hii  made  monion.    it . .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  9732  Ana 
brou^te  Beues  in  to  J»e  toun  Wip  a  faire  prosesioun.     1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  387  The   King  [Rich.  II]  ..  forbad 
streyghtly  all  Bishoppes  and  Prelates  that  such  Processions 
shoulde  be  no  more  vsed.     1613  IJt'R<:HAS/Y/?n"w««f  (1614) 
62  When  they  would  haue  raine,  ten  Virgins  clothed  in  hal< 
lowed  garments  of  red  colour,  danced  a  procession.    1704 
NELSON  Fest.  $•  Fasts  vi.  (1739)  515  At  the  Reformation, 
when  all  Processions  were  abolished.    1871  R.  ELLIS  Ca- 
tullus xvii.  6  Passive  under  a  Salian  god's  most  lusty  pro- 
cession.   1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett,  to  Seven  Ch.  xiii.  160 
After  the  analogy  of  a  religious  procession  on  the  occasion 
of  a  festival. 

b.  Phr.  to  got  walk  (etc.")  in  procession ;  f  for- 
merly also  ont  to,  with  p.\  to  go  (a\  procession. 

e  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  5  Al  |>at  folc  code  par  forS  to  proces- 
siun to  munte  oliueti.  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  89  Do- 
minica Palmarum.  It  is  custume  bat  ech  chirchsocne  god 
bis  da!  a  procession.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  19  For  to 
gone  with  processioun  w1  her  candeL  14..  in  Hist.  Coll. 
Citizen.  London  (Camden)  162  The  kyng  and  the  quene.. 
wentt  on  processyon  through  London.  1466  in  Archzolo- 
gia  (1887)  I*  i.  49  Also  he  [the  sexton]  shall  bere  the  crosse 
on  procession.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  415  The 
French  men.. go  a  procession  about  all  the  Churches  in 
Metz.  158*  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  Conq.E.  Ind. 
l.  it.  5  All  the  religious  men , .  went  in  Procession  bare  footed, 
and  in  their  cowles  with  waxe  Candles  in  their  hands.  i66a 
Virginia  Stat.  (1823)  II.  102  Within  twelve  months  after 
this  act,  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  neck  and  tract  of  land 
adjoining  shall  goe  in  procession  and  see  the  marked  trees  of 
every  mans  land , ,  to  be  renewed.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  xvi. 
Notes  (1607)  391  As  we  go  once  a  Year  in  Procession,  about 
the  Bounds  of  Parishes,  and  renew  them.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng,  vi.  II.  29  The  Commons  went  in  procession  to 
Whitehall  with  their  address  on  the  subject  of  the  test. 
O.  transf.  Of  boats,  barges,  etc. 

(At  Oxford, ' a  Procession  of  Boats '  over  the  rowing  course 
on  the  Thames  formerly  took  place  annually  in  Commemora- 
tion Week.  Described,  but  not  under  this  name,  in  Jack' 
son's  Oxf.  Jrnl.  of  15  June  1839.) 

1843  Jackson's  Oxford  Jrnl.  i  July  3/1  In  the  evening 
[of  Tuesday  27  June]  thousands  of  persons  were  congre- 
gated on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  witness  the  procession  of 
the  racing  boats.  fbid.%  After  the  procession  had  ceased  a 
splendid  display  of  fireworks  took  place.  1893  Presidents 
Bk.  Oxf.  Univ.  Boat-Cl.,  The  Procession  o?  Boats  took 
place  on  Monday  June  19.  1803  Secretary's  Bk.  ibid.  Oct., 
The  Procession  of  Boats  was  abolished  unanimously.  1900 
W.  E.  SHERWOOD  Oxford  Rowing  xL  98.  190  Daily 
Chron.  10  July  5/2  At  the  half-mile  London  were  leading 
by  fully  three  lengths,  and  from  Fawley  it  was  simply  a  pro. 
cession,  the  London  pair  winning  anyhow. 

2.  concr.  A  body  of  persons  marching  in  this  way. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1095  Sodanly  on  a  wonder  wyset 

I  watz  war  of  a  prosessyoun.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Gilbert  (E.E.T.S.)  105  In  bis  mene-while  be  procession  went 
fro  be  hous.  1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  Ixviii.  27  Zebulon.. 
And  NephthaH,.(The  grand  Procession  to  compteat)  Sent 
up  their  Tribes,  a  Princely  Host.  1705  ADSISON  Italy  105 
(Naples)  My  First  Days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the 
Sight  of  Processions.  1866  NEALE^V^.  $•  Hymns  131  Again 
shall  long  processions  sweep  through  Lincoln  s  M  inster  pile. 

b.  transf.  andy^f.  A  regular  series,  sequence, 
TOW,  or  succession  of  things,  such  as  suggests  an 
orderly  march. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  viii.  (Contents),  In  the 
second  plate  of  this  chapter  is . .  a  further  Procession  of 
Tradesmens  Tools.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  13  The 
majestic  procession  of  stately  aqueducts  which  no  bar- 
barism has  been  able  to  destroy. 

3.  transf.  A  litany,  form  of  prayer,  or  office, 
said  or  sung  in  a  religious  procession.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

i<43  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I,  1.  384  Being  resolved 
to  nave  continually  ..  general  processions,  .said  and  sung 
with  such  devotion  &  reverence  as  appertaineth.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
SUidancs  Comm,  433  By  the  kyng  her  fathers  commaunde- 
ment  procession  was  sayde  in  the  vulgare  tongue.  1594 
ist  Ft.  Contention  (Shales.  Soc.)  62  Come  let  vs  hast  to 
London  now  with  speed,  That  solemne  prosessions  may  be 
sung.  1616  Marlowe's  Faust.  m.ti.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  119/1 
(Stage  Direct.)  Monks  and  Friars,  singing  their  procession. 
1904  A.  F.  POLLARD  Cranmtrvi.  172*0^,  The  use  of  litanies 
had  early  grown  up  in  the  Western  Church  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  sung  in  procession  they  were  often 
themselves  called  processions. 

7  b.  A  book  of  such  offices ;  a  processional. 

1540  Knaresborougk  Wills  I.  34  To  by  a  processipne  and 
other  omamentes  to  ye  said  church  necessaries  iijs.  iu'jd. 

4.  The  action  of  proceeding,  issuing,  or  coming 
forth  from  a  source;  emanation.     Chiefly  Thcol. 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  FILIOQUE). 

1398  TREVISA  Barth,  DC  P.  R.  xix.  cxviii.  (Add.  MS.), 
By  procession  J>e  holy  gost  comeb  of  J>e  fader  and  of  f>* 
sone.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  \\.  2299  After  the! 
had  spoken.. of  the  hooly  goost  and  his  procession.  1605 
A.  WOTTON  Answ,  Pop.  Articles  56  It  absolutely  taketh 
away  the  nature  of  a  sonne,and  consequently  the  admirable 


procession  of  the  second  person.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War 
iv.  v.  (1840)  283  The  Greeks.,  maintain  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  alone.  1699  BURNET  39  Art. 
vtii.  (1700)  106  The  Article  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  all  that  follows  it,  is  not  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
I7»5  tr.  Dttpin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i<ttk  C.  I.  VL  v.  253  The  Pro- 
cession  and  Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  nothing,  accord* 
ing  to  him  (Servetus],  but  the  Action  of  God,  by  which  he 
acts  on  his  Creatures.  1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  963 
As  the  Council  of  Florence  states,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  though  using  different  language,  meant  the  same 
as  to  the  Procession  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  1907  J.  R. 
II.USGWORTH  Doctr.  Trinity  \.  16  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  . .  confessedly  underwent  development, . .  by  the 
adoption.. of  such  terms  as  substance,.,  c  ire  urn  in  session, 
double  procession. 

5.  The  action  of  proceeding,  going  on,  or  ad- 
vancing; onward  movement,  progress,  progression, 
advance,    a.  lit.  ?  Obs.  or  merged  in  i. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  102  There  is  a  double  pro- 
cession or  way  of  choler.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  245  The 
women  in  large  Caresses,  being  drawne  with  the  slowest 
procession.  .11763  SHENSTONE  Elegies  xxiv.  72  And  hail 
the  bright  procession  of  the  sun. 
b.  fig.  Now  rare. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas  Voy.  \.  x.  12  b,  Of  the 
further  procession  of  our  Nauigation.  1663  COWLEY  Pindar. 
Odes,  fsa,  xxxiv.  Notes,  The  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  it  is  a  Procession  of  his  will  to  an  outward  Effect.  1795- 
1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  iv.  13  An  assured  belief  That  the 
procession  of  our  fate.. is  ordered  by  a  Being  Of  infinite 
benevolence  and  power.  1875  LEWES  Probl.  Life  *t  Mind 
I.  ii.  393  The  flash  is  antecedent  to  the  sound  of  the  explo- 
sion, but  the  flash  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sound ;  it  has  no 
procession  in  the  sound. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,as procession-aisle t  -gadding^ 
-man,  ~pacey  -roadt  -way ;  procession-wise  adv. ;  pro- 
cession caterpillar,  moth  (PROCESS  i  OK  ABY  a.  2) ; 
procession- day,  a  day  on  which  a  procession  is 
made;    spec,  (pi.)  the  Rogation  days  (=  GAKQ- 
DATS);  procession-flower,  a  name  for  the  common 
milkwort  {Polygala  vulgaris},  from  its  blossoming 
about  Rogation  week  and  being  worn  by  persons 
taking  part  in  the  processions  (cf.  GANG-PLOWEB)  ; 
procession-week,   a  name  for   Rogation   week, 
from  the  processions  then  made  (=  GANG- WEEK). 

1856  Ecclesiologist  XVII.  80  The  choir-screens  facing  the 
*procession -aisle  are  beautifully  treated.  1850  Chamb.  Jml. 
25  May  327/1  Interesting  communications.. concerning  the 
'procession-caterpillar  (Bombyx  frocessionea.  Linn.).  1660 
R.  COKE  Power  tf  Snbj.  157  If  a  man  accuse  another  of  any 
crime,  let  him  make  him  recompcnce,  unless  he  did  it  upon 
*  Procession-days.  1668  PEPVS  Diary  30  Apr.,  To  the 
Dolphin  tavern,  there  to  meet  our  neighbours,,  .this  being 
Procession-day.  \6y^Gerardets  fferbat  \\.c\x\x.  564  Milke- 
wort  is  called  by  Dodonxus,  Flos  A  ntbarualis ',  so  called 
because  it  doth  especially  flourish  in  the  Crosse  or  Gang 
weeke,  or  Rogation  weeke;  of  which  floures  the  maidens 
which  vse  in  the  countries  to  walke  the  Procession  doe 


A.  Sf  M.  (1583)  1565/1  Holy  water  casting,  "procession 
gadding,  Mattins  mumbling.  1837^  DICKENS  Picktv.  iii, 
What  a  host  of  shabby,  poverty-stricken  men  hang  about 
the  stage  of  a  large  establishment—  not  regularly  engaged 
actors,  but  ballet  people,  "procession  men,  tumblers, 
and  so  forth.  18x6  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntontoL  iv.  (1818) 

I.  131  The  "procession  moth  (B.  processionea^  L.)  of  which 
Reaumur  has  given  so  interesting  an  account.    Ibid.  xvi. 

II.  8  The  larvae,  .live  in  society  and  emigrate  in  files,  like 
the  caterpillar  of  the  procession-molh.    1651  EVELVN  Diary 
33  June,  Within  three  miles  of  Bromley,  at  a  place  call'd 
the  "Procession  Oake.     1755  SMOLLETT  Qttix.  (1803)  IV.  4 
The  twelve  duennas  and  their  lady  advanced  at  a  "pro- 
cession-pace, their  faces  covered  with  white  veils.    1466  in 
Archstologia  (1887)  L.  i.  51  Thei  shal.  .suffer  no  grave  nor 
pitte  to  be  made  in  the  "procession  way.    1546-7  in  Swayne 
Sarum  Chwchw.  Ace.  (1896)  974  Payed  in  the  "procession 
weke  to  the  baner  bearers  and  bell  ryngers,   1570  B.  GOOGR 
Popish  Kingd.   iv.  (1880)  53  (margin)   Procession   weeke. 
Bounds  are  beaten.     1599  HAKLUYT  K<y.  II.  i.  56  A  great 
company  of  virgins  go  "procession-wise  two  and  two  in  a 
rank  singing  before  him. 

Proce'SSion,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  So  med.L.  pro- 
cession&re  (Du  Cange).] 

1.  trans.  To  honour  or  celebrate  by  a  procession  ; 
to  carry  in  procession. 

1546  BALK  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  79  b,  Whan  theyr  feast- 
full  dayes  come,  they  [saints]  are  yet  in  the  papystyck 
churches  of  Englande,  with  no  small  solempnite  mattensed, 
massed,  candeled,  lyghted,  processyoned  .  .and  worshypped. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  IIL  vii,  Jean  Jacques  too.  .must 
be  dug  up  from  Ennenonville,  and  processioned,  with  pomp, 
.  .  to  the  Pantheon  of  the  Fatherland. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  procession,  religions  or  other  ; 
to  go  in  procession.     (See  also  PROCESSIONING.) 

1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  363  To 

§t>  a  Processioning  with  great  Crosses  of  Wood  upon  their 
houlders.     1801  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Gaston  tie  Blondeville 
Posth.  Wks.  1826  I.  89  As  he  turned  out  of  the  gate,  he  met 
the  Prior,  .and  a  long  train  processioning,  all  in  full  cere- 
mony.  bearing  precious  reliques,  to  welcome  his  Highness. 
1859  TROLLOPK  West  Indies  xviii.  (1860)  268  The  whole 
town  was  processioning  from  morning,  .till  evening. 
b.  spec.  To  perambulate  the  bounds. 
1671  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  223  June  i.  Holy  thursday, 
St.  Peter's  [in  the  East]  parishioners  came  a  processioning 


. 

and  took  in  half  Alban  hall.  . 

Parish   Vestry  Bk.  (1808)  15   It  is  ordered   that 
Fowler  Junr  and   Mark  Moon  procession  from  Nooning 
Creek  to  the  Extent  of  the  Parish. 
3.  trans.  To  go  round  (something)  in  procession  ; 
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sfiec.  in  some  of  the  N.  American  colonies  (and 
still  in  the  states  of  N.  Carolina  and  Tennessee), 
to  make  a  procession  around  a  piece  of  land  m 
order  formally  to  determine  its  bounds  (with  th 
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ther|andmarks'renewed'..'such  processioning' shall 
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farrsV  1883  E.  INGLE  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hist.  Studies 
^er  in  ii  (1885)  64  Once  in  every  four  years  the  vestry, 
by  order  of  the  county  court,  divided  the  parish  into  pre- 
cincts  and  appointed  two  persons  in  each  precinct  to  pro- 
«"£* "hefands.  .887  F*B  MallG.  ^  Oct.  4/1  Meetings 
of  the  unemployed  were  held  yesterday  in  Trafalgar-square, 
and  certain  streets  of  the  West-end  were  processioned  by 
the  crowd,  with  a  red  flag  at  their  head. 

t  Processiona-de.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PROCESSION 
sb.  +  -ADE.]  a.  An  epic  of  a  procession,  nonce-use. 
b.  A  ceremonial  procession. 

1745  (title)  The  Processionade,  in  Panegyri-Satiri-Seno- 
Comi-Baladical  Versicles,  by  Porcupinus  Pelagius.  1761 
CHURCHILL  Ghost  m.  1179  Proclaim  a  Grand  Processionade 
—Be  all  the  City  Pomp  display'd.  1809  in  Stint  Put. 
Jmls.  XIII.  183  If  you  could  transpose  Hamlet  into  a 
comic  opera,  with  an  oriental  processionade. 

Processional  (prosejanal),  sb.  [=  F.  pro- 
cessional (1563  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  pro- 
cessionale, neut.  of  processiffnalis  adj. :  see  next.] 

1.  Eccl.  An  office-book  containing  litanies,  hymns, 
etc.,  for  use  in  religious  processions. 

14  Voc  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  605/8  Processionale,  a  pro- 
cessional. 1537  in  Glasscock  Sec.  St.  Michaels  Bp.  Stort- 
ford  (1882)  127  Item  v  processionals  in  paper  and  ij  parche- 
ment  masbooks.  1549  Act  3*4  E<fw.  VI,  c.  10  §i  All 
Books  called  . .  Grailes,  Processionals,  . .  Pies  . .  shall  be  . . 
abolished.  1571  GRINDAL  Injunctions  B  iv,  That  the 
Churchwardens  and  Minister  shall  see,  that ..  Processionals 
.  .be  vtterly  defaced,  rent,  and  abolished,  a  1646  I.  GREGORY 
Posthuma  (1650)  96  A  Circumstance  of  the  Chapter  di- 
rected mee  to  their  Processional.  1846  MASKELL  Man.  Kit. 
I.  p.  cxiii,  The  printed  Processionals  of  Sarum  or  York  Use 
would,  in  one  important  respect,  vary  from  the_earlier  MSS. 
b.  A  processional  hymn  :  see  the  adj. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  24  June,  The  48th  Psalm  was  sung  as 
a  processional.  1896  H.  HOUSMAN  John  Ellerton  iv.  71  It 
was  for  this  book  that  Mr.  Ellerton  wrote  his  spirited  pro- 
cessional: 'Onward,  brothers,  onward  I1  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
8  Mar.  6/2  The  processional  was  '  Blessed  City,  Heavenly 
Salem '. 

U  2.  (errand)  A  procession. 

1883-3  Schafs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1324  Pelagius  I. 
in  555,  after  the  litany  was  said  in  a  certain  church  in  Rome, 
had  a  processional  from  there  to  St.  Peter's.  1902  Munsey's 
Mag.  XXVI.  621  By  some  strange  chance  I  stood  where 
streams  The  long  processional  of  dreams. 

Proce-ssional,  a.  [=  OF.  processional (1472 
in  Godef.  Compl.,  mod.F.  -ionnel),  ad.  med.L. 
processional-is  (p.  crux,  Ademar  a  1030)  :  see  PRO- 
CESSION sb,  and  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  procession ;  characterized  by  pro- 
cessions. Of  a  hymn,  psalm,  litany,  etc. :  sung  or 
recited  in  procession,  e.  g.  by  the  clergy  and  choir 
in  proceeding  from  the  vestry  to  the  chancel  at  the 
opening  of  a  service :  cf.  RECESSIONAL. 

1611  COTGR.,  Processional,  processionall ;  belonging  to, 
seruing  for,  a  procession.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Proces- 
sional, pertaining  to  process  or  proceeding.  1686  J.  SER- 
GEANT] Hist.  Monast.  Convent.  184  This  done,  he  was 
carried  in  the  usual  processional  manner,  to  the  Benediction 
HalL  1817  Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  n.  14  His  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Cardinal  Henry,  had  the  same  processional  taste. 
1830  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1851)  III.  xiv.  280  We 
entered  in  processional  order.  1877^  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up 
Nile  yii.  186  The  ceremonial  of  Egyptian  worship  was 
essentially  processional. 

b.  Used  or  carried  in  processions. 
1846  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.,  Alfieri  f,  Salomon  Wks.  I. 
191/1  The  Cristo  Bianco  and  Cristo  Nero  of  the  Neapo- 
litan rabble.. two  processional  idols, ..which  are  regularly 
carried  home  with  broken  heads.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany 
xvi.  271  After  Vespers  the  choir,  preceded  by  a  processional 
cross,  walked  down  the  nave.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CROKER 
Village  Tales  (1896)  80  The  great  processional  elephant., 
had  a  superb  cloth-of-gold  canopy. 

c.  Walking  or  going  in  procession ;  forming 
a  procession  (lit.  and  fig.)  •  humorously,  forming 
a  long  series  or  '  string '  (e.  g.  of  words).  Proces- 
sional caterpillar :  see  PHOCESSIONARY  a.  2. 

1855  BROWNING  FraLippo  118  Which  gentleman  proces- 
sional and  fine,  Holding  a  candle  to  the  Sacrament,  Will 
wink  and  let  him  lift  a  plate  and  catch  The  droppings  of 
the  wax  to  sell  again.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  175  Long 
processional  lines  of  broken  ice.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Dec. 
6/1  Processional  caterpillars,  ants  of  various  sizes  and  sorts, 
mantises,  mason  bees,  carpenter  bees,  and  such  small  fry. 
1905  J.  ORR  Problem  O.  T.  vii.  206  These  processional  Js 
and  Es,  however,  should  not  be  scoffed  at  as  arbitrary. 

Proee-ssionalist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.] 
=  PROCESSIONIST. 

1780  T.  DAVIES  Mem.  Garrick  (1781)  I.  xxix.  337  The 

stage  ..amidst  the  parading  of  dukes,  dutchesses,archbishops, 
peeresses,  heralds,  &c. ,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fog  from 
the  smoke  of  the  fire,  which  served  to  hide  the  tawdry 
dresses  of  the  processionalists* 

Processionally  (prose.Jinali),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +-LY2:  in  ME.  directly  after  med.L.  adv.] 
In  a  processional  manner ;  in  procession. 
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r  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  203  That  person,  whom  he 
mette  in  a  certeyne  place  of  the  cite  commynge  procession- 
ally  \orig  processionaliter]  in  the  nyjhte.  1447  BOKENHAM 
Seyntys  (Roxb.)  293  The  bisshope  &  she  wyth  a  grett  cum. 
pany  Them  ageynys  wentyn  processyonelly.  1651  Life 
Father  Sarpi  (1676)  100  Processionally  the  Father  Prior 
accompanied  with  all  the  rest  (with  Torches  in  their  hands) 
brought  him  the  holy  Sacrament.  I7«8  NORTH  Mem.  Music 
(1846)  54  In  times  of  calamity  the  Letanys  were  sung  pro- 
cessionally about  the  streets  of  great  .citty's  m  divers 
choruses.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  HI.  ix,  Neckers  For- 
trait.. is  borne  processionally,  aloft  on  a  perch, with  huzzas. 

Processionary  (pwse'Jsnari),  sb.  [ad.  med.L. 
processiondri-um,  orig.  neut.  of  *pr5cessiondn-us 
adj. :  see  next.  So  OF.  proucessionnaire  (1328).] 

fl.  =  PROCESSIONAL  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1466  in  Archxologia  (1887)  L.  i.  37  Item  j  processionary 
wryltyn  in  be  ijl«  lefe,  Exorsiso  te.  1483  Cat  A.  A  ngl.  292/1 
A  Processionary,  frocesseonarium,  processionale.  c  1544  in 
Shropsh.  Parish  Documents  (1903)  53  Item,  bookes  in  the 
Church:  j  mass  books,  j  portehowse,  j  manuell,  ]  pro- 
cessionaries. 

2.  U.  S.  -  PROCESSIONEB  4.  (Cent.  Diet.) 
Proce-ssionary,  a.     [f.  med.L.  type  *pro- 
cessionari-us :  see  PROCESSION  sb.  and  -AHY  ».    bo 
F.  processionnaire  (ifi-iyth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1.  =  PROCESSIONAL  a.  ?  Obs.  exc.  as  in  2. 
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Mvst.  "/»/£.'  333~f he  Pagans  in  their  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  Processionary  pomps  carried  the  Images  of  theu- 
Gods.  1703  MAUNDHELL  Journ.  Jems.  (1721)  71  With 
Tapers  and  Crucifixes,  and  other  processionary  solemnities. 

2.  Entom.  Applied  to  caterpillars  which  go  in 
procession ;  esp.  those  of  the  moth  Cnethocampa 
processionea ;  hence,/,  moth  applied  to  this  species. 

1765  Projects  in  Ann.  Keg.  140/2  M.  de  Reaumur  ranks 
this  species  of  caterpillars  amongst  those  which  are  called 
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Processionary  Moth. 
Processioner  (proseManM).   Also  5  -yonar(e. 
[f.  PROCESSION  -t-  -ER  ;  so  OF.  processionnier  (book, 
4:1469  in  Godef.).] 

I.  A  person  going  in  procession.  1  Obs. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Gttil.  Pilgr.  17914  Wherfore,  befull  [it]  is  to 
frerys,  sythe  they  be  no  processionerys,  to  get  theyr  lyvelode 
wher  they  may.  1611  SHELTON  Quix.  w.  xxv.  (1896)  II.  279 
The  Processioners  returning  into  their  former  order,  did 
prosecute  their  way.  a  1739  JARVIS  Quix.  iv.  xxv,  The 
processioners  seeing  them  running  towards  them. 

1 2.  Eccl.  An  office-book  used  in  processions  : 
=  PROCESSIONAL  sb.  i.  Obs. 

14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  720/1  Hoctrocessionale,  a  pro- 
cessyonar.  51440  Promp.  Parv.  414/2  Processyonal,  or 
pr[oc]essyonare.  iS4>  in  Archxologia  (1887)  L.  i.  46  Item 
v.  processioners  written  and  iij  prynted.  IJS8  in  Sussex 
Archxol.  Coll.  XLI.  41,  ij  masse  bokes,  one  pressessyner. 
1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  32  The  mass 
bookes,  the  processioners,  the  manuell,  and  all  such  peltrei  of 
the  popes  sinfull  service. 

•ft).  A  processional  (candlestick).  Oil. 

1466  Willo/Mortymer  (Somerset  Ho.),  Par  candelabrorum 
de  laton  vocat.  le  precessionars. 

3.  A  processionary  caterpillar. 

1743  ZOLLMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  458  They  may  be 
ranked  among  the  Processioners,  or  those  that  follow  one 
another. 

4.  U.  S.  (See  quots.,  and  cf.  PROCESSION  v.  3.) 
1860  BARTLETT  Dict.  Amer.,  Processioner,  an  officer  in 

Kentucky,  and  possibly  in  other  States,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
determine  and  mark  out  the  bounds  of  lands.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Processioner.  .2.  An  officer  appointed  to  procession  lands. 
(Local  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee)  Burrill.  1890 
in  Cent.  Dict. 

Processioning  (prose'Janirj),  vH.  sb.  [f.  PRO- 
CESSION so.  or  v.  +  -ING  !.]  The  action  of  going  in 
procession. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  57  You  Pilgrims,  .weare  the 
plants  of  your  feete,..by  bare-legd  processioning ..  to  the 
Sepulchre.  1769  COLMAN  Man  *  Wife  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1787 

II.  240  There  is  eatingand  drinking,  and  processioning,  and 
masquerading,  and  horse-racing,  and  fire-works — So  gay — 
and  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.     1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
HI.  iv.  iv,  Next  are  processiomngs  along  the  Boulevards. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  18  June  4/6  No  harm  in  allowing 
cyclists  to  pass  through  victoria  Park,.. on  condition  that 
they  did  not  there  engage  in  racing  or  processioning. 

b.  spec.  —  PERAMBULATION  3 ;  esp.  in  N. 
America  :  see  PROCESSION  v.  3. 

1710  [see  PROCESSION  v.  3].  1893  BLOMFIELD  Hist.  Frit- 
luellv-i  The  ceremony  of  perambulating  the  boundaries  of 
a  parish  (*  processioning ',  as  it  was  commonly  called  in  later 
times)  is  an  extremely  old  one.  1896  P.  A.  BRUCE  Econ. 
Hist.  Virginia  I.  544  In  case  an  altercation  arose  between 
two  neighbors  in  the  course  of  the  processioning,  as  to_the 
boundaries  of  their  estates,  the  two  surveyors . .  were  required 
.  .to  draw  again  the  lines  in  dispute. 

attrit.  1663  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  510  The  parishioners 
..made  their  processioning  cross  [upon  a  wall}. 

Processionist  (prose-Janist).  [f.  PROCESSION 
sb.  +  -IST.]  One  who  goes  in  a  procession. 

1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  682  The  most  blushless  of  the 
processionists,  the  most  fawning  of  the  addressers.  1854  H. 
MILLER  Sch.  <$•  Schm.  xxiv.  (1857)  £35  The  processionists 
had  a  noble  dinner  in  the  head  inn.  1889  Sat.  Rev. 
16  Mar.  305/2  Mr.  Booth's  processionists  and  preachers. 
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Proce-ssionize,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.]  intr. 
To  go  in  procession. 

"774  Wcstm.  Mag.  II .  489  Triumphant  carrs  shall  roll,  and 
minstrels  play ;  We  can  processionize  as  well  as  they.  i86a 
Sat.  Rev.  6  Sept.  277  Eighteen  of  the  incorporated  com- 
panies processionized  in  all  their  bravery.  1884  Ibid. 
30  Aug.  270/1  The  liberty  of  processionizing  is  not ..  as  sacred 
as  the  liberty  of  prophesying. 

Processive  (pr<?se-siv),  a.  rare.  [In  sense  I, 
ad.  F.  processif,  -ive  litigious.  In  sense  2,  f.  L. 
process-,  ppl.  stem  of  procedure  to  PROCEED  :  cf. 
med.L.  processiv-us  (a  1250  in  Albertus  Magnus).] 
1 1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  process  or  summons  (see 
PROCESS  sb.  7  b) ;  serving  to  initiate  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Obs. 

i6u  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d~Alf  n.  242  They  fell 
to  Law  about  it,  whose  bills,  and  answers,  together  with 
other  writings,  processiue, justificatiue..and  infinite  other 
the  like . .  came  to  [etc.  ]. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  proceeding  or  going 
forward:  progressive. 

1819  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  378  There  can  be 
no  galaxy  in  poetry,  because  it  is  language,  ergo  processive 
—ergo  every  the  smallest  star  must  be  seen  singly.  1850 
MRS.  BROWNING  Seraphim  n.  499  His  own  Processive 
harmony  . .  Is  sweeping  in  a  choral  triumph  by.  1866 
Reader  20  Oct.  880  Recognise  in  its  processive  and  chang- 
ing phases  the  varied  animal  forms,  rising  higher  and  still 
higher  in  the  complexity  of  their  structure  up  to  the  advent 
of  Man  himself. 

Processual(pr0se'si«ial),a.  RomanLaw.  [ad. 
L.type  *processual-is,(.processu-s  («-stem)PuocESS 
sb.  :  see  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  a  legal  process. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  m.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  401  The  principal 
function  of  the  Adstipulator .  .seems  to  have  been  processual 
agency.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  m.  §  180  note,  Ihese  two 
pars,  deal  with  what  has  been  called  necessary  or  processual 
novation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  voluntary  or  conven- 
tional novation  described  in  those  immediately  preceding. 

||  Processus  (prose-s#s).  [L.  processus  a  going 
forward,  advance,  also  a  projection,  process.] 

1.  Anat.   —  PROCESS  sb.  12.  Obs.  exc.  as  mod.L. 
1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  IL  xii.  8  3  ('7")  J°  The 

Tunica  Arachnoides .  .by  virtue  of  its  Processus  Ciliarcs 
can  thrust  forward  or  draw  back  that  part  of  the  tye.  1604 
EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archil.  126  Like  the  processus  of  a 
bone  in  a  mans  leg. 

2.  =  PROCESS  sb.  5  or  6.  rare. 

1891  tr.  Saoatier's  Pauln.  iii.  256  A  logical  and  inevitable 
processus. 

II  Proces  verTjal  (prosj  verbal).  PI.  proces 
verbaux  (-bo) .  Sometimes  anglicized  as  process 
verbal.  [F. :  see  PROCESS  and  VERBAL.]  A 
detailed  written  report  of  proceedings ;  minutes ; 
in  Fr.  Law,  an  authenticated  written  statement 
of  facts  in  support  of  a  criminal  or  other  charge. 

1635  (title)  A  Relation  of  the  Devill  Balams  Departure 
out  of  the  Body  of  the  Mother  Prioresse  of  the  Ursuline 
Nuns  of  Loudun,..with  the  Extract  of  the  proces  ""hall, 
touching  the  Exorcismes  wrought  at  Loudun.  [1753  Vcr°~ 
process"  see  PROCESS  sb.  4.)  1804  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  300  All 
this  was  attested  in  aprocls-verbal,  signed  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  municipality.  1807  SOUTHEY  Esprulla  s  Lett.  111. 
283  The  process-verbal  of  the  conference  has  been  printed. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  x,  [To]  make  uo  the  written  report, 
traces  verbal,  or  precognition,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
1906  Athenxum  23  June  772/1  Mr.  Sorners  Clarke  wishes 
that  the  honorary  members,  .could  receive  the  procis-ver- 
laux  in  time  to  communicate  their  views  as  to  important 
decisions  before  these  are  irrevocably  carried  into  effect. 

Frochain,  a.  W  Also5--eln,6-ane,-yn. 
[•a.- f. prochain  (profeh),prucein  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  i.proche  near:-L.  propius  adv.,  compar. 
oiprope  near.] 

1 1.  Neighbouring,  nearest,  next.  Obs. 

iW9  ComtL  Scot.  Epist.  4  Godefroid  of  billon,  .deffendit 
his™subiectis  of  loran,  fra  his  prochane  enemeis  that  lyis 
contigue  about  his  cuntre.  ISSS  /«'•  Gentleman  1  ij,  As 
wel  against  our  prochane  and  nere  enemis,  as  also  m  fra 
wars.  JSM  IftSft Armfit  116  All  the  prochame  ground 
We  rifled,  and  toth'  siege  brought  what  we  found. 

|| 2  Prochain  ami.  [F.  =  'near  friend  :  see 
AMI.]  In  Law :  The  next  friend  (NEXT  a.  3  b), 
one  who  is  entitled  to  sue  on  behalf  of  an  infant  or 
a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

[ii85  Early  Stat.  Irel.  (1907)  82  Si  ele  seit  recoueree  al 
prochein  ami  a  ki  le  heritage  ne  purra  decendre  pur  apruer.J 
I47VS  in  Calr.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  59 
The  replicacion  of  Johan  Saunder,  by  William  Cooke,  per 
prochein  amy.  to  the  answer  and  title  of  John  Saunder.  1607 
COWELL /«<«W.,  Prochein  Amy.. is  vsed  in  our  common 
lawe,  for  him  that  is  next  of  kin  to  a  chi1'1'  '" 


his  frocnain-amis^M\\^\.i\  unns  ..»«.«*•-»       •--   — — - 
seisin,  and  so  re-enter.    1809  Q.  Rev.  Fek  103  Had  such  a 
tirade  been  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall.. the  taarned 
Counsel  would  have  been  recommended  to  the  care  ( 
trockein  ami.  . .          -. 

3.  Prochain  avoidance  [lit.  next  voidancej,  a 
power  to  appoint  a  minister  to  a  church  when  next 
it  becomes  vacant.  »744  '"  JACOB  Lmu  Dict- 

B.  sb.  One  near  of  kin. 

c  1520  Wyse  Chylde  f,  Emf.  Adrian  (1860)  15  That  they 
hedln  then  leue  to  loue  theyr  prochyns  and  nereste  of  blode. 

t  Froche,  v.  Obs.  [app.  either  a  palatalized 
form  akin  to  PROKE  v.,  or  due  to  assimilation  of 


PKOCHLORITE. 

froke  and  troche,  BROACH  v,  in  a  similar  sense.] 
trans,  and  intr.  To  prick,  pierce,  spur. 

(The  first  quot.  is  obscure,  and  the  word  may  be  different.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1926  For  now  he  proches  {Dublin 
MS.  prokes)  for  pride  &  propurly  he  wedis,  For-bi  him  bose 
to  be  belt  as  a  barne  fallis.  1515  Scot,  field  325  in  Percy 
Folio  \.  228  They  proched  vs  with  speares  &  put  many 
over  that  they  blood  out  brast  at  there  broken  harnish. 
1513  LD.  BURNERS  1'roiss.  1.  ccclxiii.  501  The  englysshe. 
men  and  gascoyns  proched  their  horses  with  their  spurres. 

Prochein,  var.  form  of  PROCHAIN. 

Prochlorite  (pr^klo'-rait).  Min.  [f.  Pno-2 
+  CHLORITE  !,  on  account  of  '  its  being  the  earliest 
crystallized  kind  recognized  '  (Dana  1868,  502).] 
A  species  of  chlorite,  occurring  in  foliated  or 
granular  masses  of  a  green  colour,  translucent  or 
opaque;  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and 
magnesia,  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic  system. 
Allied  to  Ripidolite,  and  so  called  in  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 

1867  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  XLIV.  258  It  is  accordingly 
designated..  Prochlorite.  1900  Rosenbusche's  Mic.  Phys. 
385  Prochlorite  is  crystallographically  and  optically  like 
clinochlore. 

II  PrOChoOS  (prc»-kO|(7s).  Gr.  Antiq.  [a.  Gr. 
irpoxoos,  Attic  irpoxotis  a  jug,  pitcher,  f.  -gfo-^tiv  to 
pour  forth.]  A  jug  of  elegant  shape,  used  for 
pouring  water  over  the  hands  before  meals. 

1850  LKITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  365  (ed.  3)  457 
The  Delian  Artemis,  .with  phial  and  prochus.  stands  beside 
Apollo.  1857  BIRCH  AM.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  04  Another 
jug  was  the  frochoos,  with  an  oval  body,  tall  neck  and 
round  mouth,  but  without  a  handle. 


.a.  Embryol.  [f.Pno-2 
•T  CHORD  st.1  +  -AL.]     Anterior  to  the  notochord. 
1881   Academy  33  Apr.  303  The  prochordal  part  of  the 
Irabeculae  is  segmented  off  from  the  paracbordal  part. 

Prochoriqn:  see  I'KU-    i. 

Prochronic  (prokrp-nik),  n.  rare.  [f.  PRO-  * 
+  Gr.  xp<Sf  °5  time  +  -1C,  after  chronic.]  Pertaining 
to  a  period  before  time  began.  Hence  Prochro'ni- 
cally  adv.,  before  the  beginning  of  time. 

1857  GOSSE  Creation  Bj  The  two  creations—,  .the  pro- 
chronic  and  the  diachronic  —  here  unite.  Ibid.  173  It  has 
been  educed,  .prochronically,  by  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  the 
Creator. 

Prochronism   (pr^u-krAiiz'm).      [f.  PRO-  2  I 

+  Gr.  \fi>vot  time  +  -ISM  :  cf.  ANACHRONISM.  So 
Y.prochronisme  (1762  in  Acad.).]  The  referring 
of  an  event,  etc.,  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  true 
one.  A  particular  case  of  ANACHRONISM,  q.v. 

a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Posthuma  (1649)  174  An  error,  .herein 
U  called  Anachronism:,  .either  saith  too  much,  and  that  U 
a  Prochronism  ;  or  too  little,  and  that  is  a  Metachronism. 
1677  GARY  Chronology  n.  i.  i.  v.  105  Which  seems  to  be  a 
Prochronism  of  25  Years.  1838  Archteologia  XXVII.  252 
The  prochronisms  in  these  [lowneley]  Mysteries  are  very 
remarkable..  .Caiaphas  sings  mass.  1899  J.  A.  GIBBS  Cots- 
wold  Village  (ed.  2)  156  It  is  a  prochronism  to  talk  of  the 
May-fly  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  ten  days  of  June 
usually  constitute  the  may-fly  season. 

Procidence  (prtf"-,  pr^-sidens).  Path.  [a.  ¥,  pro- 
cidence '  a  falling  downe  of  a  thing  out  of  its  place  ', 
or  ad.  L.  prScideniia  (Cels.)  in  Path,  prolapse,  f. 
procidere  to  fall  forward.  Often  used  in  L.  form.] 
The  slipping  of  an  organ  or  structure  from  its 
normal  position  ;  prolapsus. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxi.  xix,  Violets  have  a  peculiar 
venue,  .to  help  the  procidence  or  falling  downe  bold  of 
tu  ill  and  matrice,and  to  reduce  them  again  into  their  places. 
1640  E.  CHILMEAD  tr.  f'crrantfs  Erotique  Melanch.  it  15 
These  women  were  troubled  with  the  Procidence  of  the 
Matrix.  1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  112  This 
(prolapse  of  the  vagina],  .may.  .be  a  relaxation,  procidence, 
prolapse  or  complete  inversion  of  the  organ. 

So  Pro'cldent  a.,  falling  forward  ;  prolapsed. 

1889  J.  M  .  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Women  ii.  (ed.  4)  7  On  her  side, 
a  woman  can  easily  press  out  a  replaced  procident  uterus. 
Ibid.  1.  417  When  the  patient  came  to  us,  the  womb  was 
not  procident. 

t  Proci-duous,  a.  Oil.  [f.  L.  prScidu-us 
fallen  or  falling  forward  or  down,  f.  procidlre  : 
see  prec.  and  -DOS,  and  cf.  deciduous.]  Falling 
down  or  forward  from  the  proper  place. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prodduous,  that  falls  down  out  of 
his  right  place.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  395  It 
[gum-arabick]  represses  prociduous  eyes. 

t  PrO'cinct,  st>.1  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  procinct-us, 
•a  (Du  Cange),  for  L.  prxcinctus  PRECINCT  :  see 
PRO-  1  3.  So  QV.  procincte,  proceinle  (I3th  c.),  var- 
iants of  pourceinte  :  seePuKciNcr.]  =  PRECINCT  sb. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  401  In  whiche  procincte  [L. 


In  hoc  frecinctu  Wallix)  were  wonte  to  be  thre  courtes. 
1448  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  355  Aboute  the 
gardynes  and  alle  the  procincte  of  the  place.  1401  Act 
7  Hen.  VII,  c.  n  §  i  Within  the  seid  Towne  of  Crete 


Yememuth  and  procincte  therof.  1583  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  688  The  scite,  circuit,  ambulance,  and 
product  of  the  late  Priory.  1616  Alattif.  A66.  o/Sp<ilato's 
Motives  34  A  Prelacie  thou  hast  here.. of  large  procinct, 
and  faire  reuenue.  i8aa  T.  TAYLOR  Afuleius  xi.  265  For 
the  priest . .  shall  bear  a  rosy  crown  in  his  right  hand,  adher- 
ing to  the  rattle,  in  the  very  procinct  of  the  pomp. 

tProci'nct,  sb."-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  procinctus, 
vbl.  sb.  f.  procingere  to  gird  up,  equip,  in  phr. 
in  procinctu  in  readiness  for  action.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  prepared  or  equipped ;  readiness 
for  action;  only  in  In  procinct,  ready,  prepared. 


1411 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XH.  89  And  gaue  vp  each  chariot 
and  steed  To  their  directors  to  be  kept,  in  all  procinct  of 
warret  There,  and  on  that  side  of  the  dike,  a  1639  WOTTOM 
Let.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  453  Being  then  in  procinct  of  his 
travels.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  19  Warr  he  perceav'd,  warr 
in  procinct,  and  found  Already  known  what  he  for  news  had 
thought  To  have  reported.  ij*j  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  II. 
128  War !  War  in  procinct  1  The  comforts  of  Greatness. 
1839  lllackw.  Mag.  XLVI.  815  In  short,  all  Rome,  and  at 
all  times  was  '  in  procinct '. 

t  Procrnct,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  procint.  [ad. 
L.  procinctus,  pa.  pple.  of  procingere  to  gird  up, 
equip  (Pno-1  i  h) :  cf.  succinct.]  Ready,  prepared. 

1618  M.  BARET  Horsemanship  i.  xxxiii.  98  Many  things  are 
now  become  nocent  and  hurtfull  to  man,  which  at  the  first 
was  procint  and  seruiceable  to  him.  16*3  COCKERAM, 
Procint,  readie.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  til.  21  (MS.) 
And  from  a  bubbling  fount,  procinct  and  pure,  Takes  proper 
portion  and  dilutes  the  draught. 

Productive  (prosi-rjktiv),  a.  rare,  [t  L. 
product-,  ppl.  stem  ol  procingere  :  see  PBOCINCT  a.] 
?  That  girds  itself  for  action. 

1841  Btactw.  Mag.  XLIX.  153  To  neither  of  these  does 
the  procinctive  future  belong. 

t  Proci-sion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.//-&-&JIMI-WH,  n.  of 
action  from  prScidlre  to  cut  short  in  front,  f.  PRO-  1 
i  f  +  ceedire  to  cut.]  A  cutting  short  in  front. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  213  The  shortnesse  of  the 
Prepuce, . .  whether  it  be  original,  or  adscititious  by  an  arti- 
ficial precision  of  it. 

Prock :  see  PROC.    Prockesy,  obs.  f.  PROXY. 

tProclai-m,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PROCLAIM  v. 
So  F.  proclamt,  med.L.  proclama  a  proclamation.] 
The  action  of  proclaiming ;  proclamation. 

<S3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  12  Quhen  the  herald 
had  maid  his  proclame,  He  tuke  his  leif,  &  syne  ho  sped 
him  hame.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  Dissert.  62  Axioms 
derive  all  their  authority  from  intrinsic  approbation,  and 
not  from  public  proclaim.  18*0  KKATS  Hyperion  l.  130 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir  Of  strings  in  hollow 
shells. 

Proclaim  (pr<7,kl/i-m),  v.  [ME.  proclame,  ad. 
L.  prfclam-arc  to  cry  out  (esp.  before  a  judge,  in 
one  s  defence)  :  see  PRO-  1  and  CLAIM  v.  (whence 
altered  to  the  present  spelling).  Cf.  F '.  proclamer 
(1549  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.    To    make    official   announcement   of 
(something),  by  word  of  mouth  in  some  public 
place ;  also,  to  cause  this  to  be  done  by  officers 
or  agents.     The  object  may  be  a  sb.  or  clause. 

c  1400  MAUNOEV.  (1839)  Prol.  a  He  wil  make  it  to  ben 
cryed  &  pronounced  in  the  myddel  place  of  a  town ;  so 
bat  the  thing  bat  is  proclamed  . .  may  euenly  strecche  to 
alle  parties.  £1450  Merlin  577  The  pardon  that  the 
legal  hadde  graunted  and  proclaymed  thourghall  cristindom. 
1535  COVERDALK  3  Chrott.  xxxvi.  22  He  caused  it  be  pro- 
clamed  thorow  out  all  his  emp^Te.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  290  In  haist  the  Nobilitie  proclames 
a  conuentioune  in  Skune,  to  sett  another  in  his  place.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  L  754  The  winged  Haralds.. with.. Trumpets  i 
sound1. .proclaim  A  solemn  Councel  forthwith  to  be  held  At 
Pandxmonium.  IT*»  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  vi.  143  A  j 
lie  is  as  much  a  lie,  when  it  is  whispered,  as  when  it  b  pro- 
cl. limed  at  the  market-cross.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist. 
Sk.  (1873)  II.  I.  ii.  02  His  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslem.  1859 
TENNYSON  Enid  552  Then  Vniol's  nephew,  after  trumpet 
blown,. .  proclaim  d,  '  Advance  and  take,  as  fairest  of  the 
fair.  .The  prize  of  beauty '. 

b.  To  proclaim  war :  to  make  public  declara- 
tion of  war  against  another  power  (formerly  also 
with  between,  to} ;  to  declare  war.  So  to  proclaim 
peace. 

i49*-7  Act  "  Hen.  Vlt,  c.  12  \  6  Yf  Warre  be  reared 
Icvyed  and  proclaymed  betwene  the  seid  realmes.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  269  Sebastian  . .  jproclameth 
warre  to  the  Duke  of  Saxons  people.  1606  G.  WJOODCOCKE] 
Hist.  Ivstine  ii.  11  Sodainly  they  proclaimed  open  Warres 
against  the  Megarenses.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  l.  185  A 
French  Gentleman . .  the  same  day  had  there  proclaimed 
Peace.  1771  Junius  Lett.  Ixiv.  (1820)  336  The  executive 
power  proclaims  war  and  peace.  1863  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const.  App.  ii.  411  The  King  in  England  can  proclaim  war, 
but  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament  his  proclamation 
must  immediately  be  retracted. 

o.  To  publish  (the  banns  of  marriage);  also 
(Sc.)  to  proclaim  the  parties  :  cf.  2  c. 

1588  in  R.  M.  Fergusson  Alex.  Hume  (1899)  183  Johnne 
. .  and  Margaret . .  desyrit  me . .  to  proclame  the  said  persones 
in  this  paroche  kirk  according  to  the  order.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taut.  Shr.  in.  ii.  16  Hee'll  wooe  a  thousand,  point  the  day 
of  marriage  . .  and  proclaime  the  banes.  1773  ERSKINE 
Inst.  Law  Scot.  I.  vi.  §  10.  88  The  council  of  Trent., 
ordained  bans  to  be  proclaimed  on  three  successive  holidays, 
in  the  parish  church  or  churches  of  the  persons  contracting; 
and  this  canon  was  adopted  by  our  first  Reformers,  and 
hath  been  ever  since  observed  by  our  church.  1893  New 
Eng.  Diet.  s.  v.  Cry  vb.  5  d,  To  proclaim  the  marriage  banns 
of.  1898  Tit-Hits  i  Oct.  1/1  The  minister,  after  proclaiming 
the  banns  of  matrimony  between  a  young  couple  [etc.]. 

t  d.  Law.  To  proclaim  a  fine :  to  read  a  fine  in 
open  court  in  order  to  make  it  more  public  and  less 
liable  to  be  levied  by  fraud  or  covin  :  see  FINE  sb^  6.  j 

1483-4  Act  i  Kick.  Ill,  c.  7  §  i  pe  lustices  of  Assisez..do    I 
rede  &  proclayme  the  seid  fyne  openly  and  solemply  in 
euery  their  Cession  of  Assises  to  be  holde  the  same  yere.     : 
1489  Act  4  Hen.  y/l,  c.  24.     1588-9  Act  31  Elii.  c.  2.    1766 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  1 1.  xxi.  352. 

2.  To  make  official  announcement  of  or  concern-    j 
ing  (a  person  or  thing),     a.  With  complement. 

1494    FABVAS  Chron.  iv.  Ixxii.  50  For  this  victory  his 
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knyghtes  proclaymed  bym  Emperour.  Ibid.  vi.  cluxv.  i7j 
Tbey..conueyed  the  «ayd  .ii.  children  vnto  the  cytie  of 
Ferrer,  and  there  crowned  and  proclaymed  Iheym  for  kynees. 
I5<»  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  Preamble,  One  Archbold 
Armestrong  wich  was  proclaymed  a  Rebell  to  the  Kyng  and 
Realme  of  Englonde.  01548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  VIII 
345  At  this  Parliament  the  kyng  was  Proclaymed  kyng  of 
Ireland?,  whiche  name  his  predecessors  neuer  had.  1741 
M  n.  in  M  us  Cicero  I.  n.  145  (They)  loudly  and  universally 

oclamed  Cicero  the  first  Consul   1858  FROUOE  Hist.  Eng. 

I.  xiv.  904  When  be  found  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor. 

b.  Without  complement  :  Short  for  '  to  proclaim 
(a  person)  as  a  rebel  or  outlaw*.  Also  non- 
officially  :  To  denounce  (a  person  or  thing). 

1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  Ixxxii.  67  And  gar  jour  merchan- 
dis  be  discreit.  That  na  extortiounes  be,  proclaime  All 
fraud  and  cchame.  1603  SHAKS.  Meat,  for  M.  u.  iv.  151,  I 
will  proclaime  thee  Angelo,..IIe  tell  the  world  aloud  What 
man  thou  art.  1605  —  Ltar  it.  Hi.  i,  1  heard  my  selfe  pro- 
clalm'd,  And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  Tree,  Escap'd  the 
hunt  1797  MRS.  RjUCUPf*  Italian  ix,  I  know  and  will 
proclaim  you  to  the  world. 

t  O.  To  give  public  notice  of  (something)  as 
lost  or  found  ;  to  give  public  notice  of  a  marriage 
l)etween  (parties)  :  see  I  c.  Obs. 

1531  Dial,  en  Lams  Eng.  n.  Ii.  (1638)  157  Where  beasts 
stray  away..,  and  they  be  taken  up  and  proclaimed. 

d.  To  proclaim  the  accession  of  (a  sovereign). 
1714  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lit.  to  W.  Montagu  9  Aug., 
I  went  .  .  to-day  to  see  the  King  proclaimed.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hill.  Eng.  v.  I.  588  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of 
June  he  was  proclaimed  in  the  market  place  of  Taunton. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  t  2.  354  The  new  sovereign  was 
proclaimed  on  Edward's  death. 

6.  To  place  (a  district,  country,  etc.)  under  legal 
restrictions  by  proclamation  :  spec,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  Peace  Preservation  (Ireland) 
Acts  of  1881  and  following  years. 

1881  [see  PROCLAIMED  a).  1885  Daily  Tel.  29  Oct.  5/2  In 
the  interest  of  trade  we  stamp  out  other  diseases  of  animals, 
not  scrupling  to  '  proclaim  whole  counties,  and  put  the 
community  to  serious  inconvenience  for  the  general  good. 
1887  Times  28  July  8  Every  part  of  Ireland  is  proclaimed. 

I.  To  denounce  or  prohibit  by  proclamation  ; 
to  forbid  publicly  or  openly. 

1888  Sat.  Rev.  14  Apr.  444/2  O,  meet  me  by  moonlight  alone, 
Since  our  meetings  by  day  are  proclaimed. 

3.  transf.  To  declare  publicly;  to  make  known 
aloud  or  openly  ;  to  publish.     Const,  as  in  I,  2  a. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  111.179  Whanne  he  made  a  governour  .  . 
He  wolde  ferst  enquere  his  name.  And  let  it  openly  proclame 
What  man  he  were,  or  evel  or  good.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SUi- 
Jane's  Comm.  3370,  They  haue  openly  proclaimed  that 
nothing  be  said  a  misse  against  him.  1577  HANMER  Anc. 
Eccl.Hist.  (1619)  203  It  shall  be  expedient  that  these  our 
writings  be  euerie  where  proclaimed.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Kf/J.,  Disc.  (1848)  61  If.  .the  Man  is  happy  whose  sins  God 
is  pleas'd  to  cover;  what  may  that  Man  be  accounted 
whose  Graces  he  vouchsafes  to  proclaim?  1764  GOLDSM. 
Trav.66  The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone  Boldly 
proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own.  1784  COWPER  Task 
v.  857  In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee,  Till  Thou  pro- 
claim thyself.  1867  J.  MARTINKAU  Ess.  II.  3  Sir  John 
Herschel..  proclaims  the  need  of  a  better  logic.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  v.  $  5.  2^0  He  proclaims  a  righteous  fife  to  be 
better  than  a  host  of  indulgences.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  164  You  proclaim  in  the  face  of  Hellas  that  you  are  a 
Sophist. 

4.  Jig.  Of  things  :  To  make  known  or  manifest  ;  to 
intimate,  prove. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  liii.  {  3  The  true  beliefe  which 

maketh  a  man  happie  proclaymeth  iointly  God  and  man. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ni.  72  The  Apparell  oft  proclaimes 

the   man.     1611  —  Wint.  T.  v.   ii.  43   Many  other  Eui- 

dences,  proclayme  her,,  .to  be  the  Kings  Daughter,    a  1678 

MARVELL  Bermudas  28  He..  makes  the  hollow  seas,  that 

roar.  Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shoar.  c  1704  PRIOR  Henry 

Emma  343  His  steps  proclaim  no  lover's  haste.      1757 

RAY  Bard  in.  ii,  Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton- 

Line.     1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  vii.  Then  did  his  silence  long 

proclaim  A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

6.   intr.  To  make  proclamation  or  public  an- 

nouncement.  lit. 


1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vlil.  xxxix.  334  He  proclamed 
in  alCornewaile  of  alle  theaduenturesof  these  two  knyghtes  ; 


so  was  hit  openly  knowen.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for 

iv.  27  But  that  her  tender  shame  will  not  proclaime  against 
her  maiden  losse,  How  might  she  tongue  me  ? 

Hence  Proclai'ming  vol.  sb.  and///,  a.  Whence 
Proclai  mingly  adv.,  in  a  way  that  proclaims  or 
announces. 

1588-9  Act  31  Eli*,  c.  2  Scarclye  one  daye  in  euerie  Terme 
can  be  spared  for  the  proclaymynge  of  Fynes.  a  1716  SOUTH 
Serm.  (1737)  VI.  xi.  372  Is  not  the  Piety  and  Obedience  of 
our  Lives  a  proclaiming  of  God  to  be  our  King?  1880  G. 
MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  iv.  (1892)49  Not  the  less  were  they 
proclaiming!^1  alight  and  in  full  blaze. 

Proclai'mant.  rare—1,  [f.  PROCLAIM  v.  •* 
-ANT  :  cf.  claimant]  A  proclaimed 

1847  E.  BRONTE  Wuthcring:  Heights  xii,  I  was  spared  the 
pain  of  being  the  first  proclaimant  of  her  flight. 

Proclaimed  (pro,kL?i-md),  ///.  a.    [-ID  >.] 

1.  Publicly  and  officially  announced ;    publicly 
declared  ;  designated  in  a  proclamation. 

1603  DEKKER  Wonderfull  Yeare  C  j,  The  holesome  receipt 
of  a  proclaymed  King.  1681  E.  MURPHY  State  Ireland 
J  7  Bryan  Micardle,  a  proclaimed  Too1.  l8»6  SOUTH tY 
Vittd.  Eccl.  Angl.  526  Trained  up  in  such  a  principle  of 
proclaimed  intolerance. 

2.  Of  a  district :  Placed  by  proclamation  under 
special  legal  restrictions ;  of  a  meeting,  etc. :  Pro- 
hibited by  proclamation.    See  PROCLAIM  v.  3  e,  f. 
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bill  proposed  that  in  pr~ -  . 

have  power  to  search  for  implements  of  crime. 

Proclaimer  (pwikW-msj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KB'.] 
One  who  proclaims  or  publicly  announces. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  m.  29  The  kyngdome  of 
heauen . .  wherof  Jhon  the  soonne  of  Zachane  was  chosen  and 
specially  appuincted  to  bee  an  open  preacher,  and  proclamer. 
,579  F/LKE  Heskuts's  Part.  27  Hee  chargeth  the  proclamer 
with  slaundering  their  Churche.  1604  H.ERON  IVks.  I.  522 
Spreaders  abroad  and  proclaimers  of  Gods  truth.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  i.  18  Now  had  the  great  Proclaimer  with 
a  voice  More  awful  then  the  sound  of  Trumpet,  en  d 
Repentance.  1879  MACLEAR  St.  Mark  xiv.  158  The  Cele- 
brant  or  Proclaimer  of  the  Feast. 

b.  spec.  The  official  who  proclaims  the  number 
drawn  in  a  lottery. 

1775  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  (1827)  II.  1464  The  proclaimer 
is  not  to  suffer  [the  boy  who  draws  the  tickets].. to  leave 
the  wheel  without  being  first  examined  by  the  manager. 

Proclamation  (pr^klanyi-Jan).  [a.  F.  pro- 
clamation, OF.  -acion  (1370  in  Godefroy  Compl.}, 
ad.  L.  procldmdtiSn-em,  n.  of  action  from  proddmare 
to  PROCLAIM.] 

1.  The  action  of  proclaiming ;  the  official  giving 
of  public  notice. 

[1383  Act  7  Rich.  II,  c.  6  Que  chescun  Viscont  Dengle- 
terre  soite  tenuz  decy  en  avant  en  propre  persone  de  faire 


Diana  and  Neptunus  myght  haue  audience.  IM»  CROMWELL 
in  Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902)  I.  349  It  nathe  not  ben 
seen  nor  herd  that  any  Subiecte.  .sholde  presume  to  make 
proclamacion  within  this  your  realme  but  onelie  in  your 
graces  Name.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  436  The  dearest 
ring  in  Venice  will  I  giue  you,  And  finde  it  out  by  proclama- 
tion, a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  348  An  edict 
was  published  by  open  proclamatioun,  that  no  man  sett 
furth,  or  read  ame  of  these  libells.  1769  BURKE  Pres.  St. 
Nat.  Wks.  II.  139  Thewritsare  issued. .  .A  proper  space  must 


1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  ix.  (1875)  151  Intestine  feuds 
were  repressed  by  the  proclamation  of  a  public  peace. 

b.  spec.  The  public  and  formal  announcement  of 
the  accession  of  a  king  or  ruler ;  the  fact  of  being 
proclaimed  king. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  70  Sound  Trumpet,  Edward 
shalDe  here  proclaim'd :  Come,  fellow  Souldior,  make  thou 
proclamation.  1840  THIRLWALL Greece  VII.  lix.  329  Plutarch 
says  that  his  troops  received  his  rival's  proclamation  with 
shouts  of  applause. 

o.  The  action  of  denouncing  by  a  public  notice, 
or  of  declaring  a  person  to  be  outlawed,  a  thing 
to  be  illegal,  a  district  to  be  under  legal  restriction, 
etc. ;  the  fact  of  being  so  proclaimed ;  proscription. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  18  The  miraculous 
working,  that  God  presented  the  tables  of  his  couenant 
from  the  bloody  proclamations  of  Antiochus.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  v.  iii.  183  The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape  That 
follow'd  me  so  neere.. taught  me  to  shift  Into  a  mad-mans 
rags.  1881  Act  ^  ^  45  Viet.  c.  5  §  2  Any  such  proclamation 
[of  a  county  or  district]  may  set  forth  the  conditions  and 
regulations  under  which  the  carrying  or  having  of  arms  or 
ammunition  is  authorised.  1887  Spectator  27  Aug.  niSThe 
proclamation  of  the  League  by  the  Government  under  the 
Crimes  Act. 

2.  That  which  is  proclaimed,  either  as  to  its 
substance  or  its  form ;  a  formal  order  or  intimation 
issued  by  the  sovereign  or  other  legal  authority, 
and  made  public  either  by  being  announced  by 
a  herald,  or  by  being  posted  up  in  public  places. 

In  Eng.  Hist,  applied  esp.  to  decrees  issued  by  the 
sovereign,  in  the  i6th  and  i7th  centuries,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  legislate  without  the  assent  of  Parliament. 

1415  EARL  OF  CAMBR.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  li.  I.  45  As 
for  ye  forme  of  a  proclamacyon  wych  schulde  hadde  bene 
cryde  in  ye  Erie  name,  as  [t]he  heyre  to  the  Corowne  of 
Ynglond  ageyns  ^ow,  my  lege  lord.  1494  FABYAN  Citron. 
vi.  ccxvii.  235  The  duke,  .made  his  proclamacyons  &  cryes, 
that  no  man  shulde . .  do  any  force  to  the  people.  1545  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  12  Ordourit  and  furnest  eftir  the 
forme  and  tenour  of  the  proclamation^  direct  herupon. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII.  \.  iii.  17,  1  heare  of  none  but  the 
new  Proclamation,  ThaOs  clapt  vpon  the  Court  Gate.  1671 
LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  iith  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
23  They  say  the  King  hath  put  out  a  Proclamation  to  forbid 
maskerades.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  i,  A  proclamation  was 
soon  issued  to  forbid  it,  upon  pain  of  death.  1831  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  Burghley  d887)  241  Sr.e  [Elizabeth]  assumed  the 
power  of  Tegislating  by  means  of  proclamations.  1863  H. 
Cox  Tnstit.  i.  v.  27  Proclamations.. are  usually  issued  in 
pursuance  of  Orders  in  Council  1875  TASWEU.  LANGMEAD 
Eng.  Const.  Hist.  (t8oo)  398  The  King  [Henry  VIII]  then 
appealed  to  Parliament  to  give  to  his  Proclamations  the 
force  of  statutes.  Ibid.  580  [Under  Chas.  I]  In  lieu  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  Royal  Proclamations  . .  were  issued  from 
time  to  time  and  declared  to  have  the  force  of  laws.  1881 
[see  PROCLAIMED  2]. 

•(•  3.  Law.  a.  Proclamation  of  a  fine  :  see  quot. 
1607  and  PROCLAIM  v.  i  d.  Obs. 

1483-4  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  7  §  2  The  lustices  of  Peas. .do 
make  open  and  solempe  proclamacion  of  the  seid  fyne  in 
liij  generall  Cessions  of  Peas  to  be  holden  the  same  yere. 
1489  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  24.  1588-9  Act  31  Eliz.  c.  2.  1607 
COWELL  Interpr.,  Proclamation  of  a  Fine,  is  a  notice  openly, 
and  solemnly  giuen  at  all  the  Assises  that  shall  be  holden 
in  the  Countie  within  one  y^eare  after  the  ingrossing  of  the 
fine,  .  .and  these  proclamations  be  made  vpon  transcripts  of 
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Ihe  fine,  sent  by  the  lustices  of  the  Common  plees,  to  the 
lustices  of  Assise,  and  the  lustices  of  peace.    1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  II.  App.  16. 
•fb.  Proclamation  of  rebellion:  see  quots.  Obs. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Proclamation  of  rebellion,  is  a 
publike  notice  given  by  the  officer,  that  a  man  not  appearing 
vpon  a  Sub p<etia,  nor  an  attachment  in  the  Starre  Chamber 
or  Chauncerie,  shalbe  reputed  a  rebell,  except  he  render 
bimselfe  by  a  day  assigned.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.  v., 
Proclamation  of  Rebellion  is  a  Writ  so  called,  whereby 
publick  notice  is  given,  where  a  Man,  not  appearing  [etc., 
as  above]. 

f4.  transf.  Open  declaration;  manifestation; 
favourable  or  unfavourable  notice.  Obs. 

1574  HELLOWES  Cueuara's  Font.  Ep.  (1577)  153  Vpon  that 
day,  that  the  gentleman  doth  begin  to  hourde  vp  money, 
from  thence  foorth,  he  putteth  his  fame  in  proclamation.  1601 
SHAHS.  Alts  Well  \.  lii.  180  Indention  is  asham'd  Against 
the  proclamation  of  thy  passion  To  say  thou  doost  not 
[love].  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  n.  li,  Here  a  Dame, 
Cunning,  nayles  lether-hindges  to  a  dore  To  auoide  pro- 
clamation. 

6.  Comb. :  t  proclamation-horn,  a  horn  blown 
to  call  public  attention  before  making  proclama- 
tion ;  proclamation  hour,  an  hour  fixed  by  pro- 
clamation for  some  specified  purpose;  e.g.  for 
retiring  within  doors;  proclamation  money  (in 
N.  Amer.  Colonies),  coin  valued  according  to  a 
table  prescribed  in  a  proclamation  of  Q.  Anne  on 
1 8  June,  1704,  in  which  the  Spanish  dollar  of 
174  dwt.  was  to  be  rated  at  six  shillings  in  all  the 
colonies;  proclamation-print,  the  type  used  in 
a  printed  proclamation ;  proclamation  writ, 
a  writ  directing  a  proclamation  to  be  made. 

1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  321  Neither  of  these 
Cornucopia,  or . .  Drinking  or  "Proclamation-Horns,  or  Horns 
of  Ceremony  now  exist.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Aug.  5/3 
Duplessis  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  the  company 
of  Gano  and  Cordua  at  night  after  *proctamation  hours, 

'735  N.  Jersey  Archives  XI.  432,  I  do  hereby  promise  to 
Pay  to  the  said  Discoverer  the  Sum  of  Thirty  Pounds,  *Pro- 
clamation  Money.  1748 N.Hampshire Prov. Papers (1871) 
V.  905  His  Majesty  has  recommended  that  my  salary  should 
be  fixed  and  Paid  in  Sterling  or  Proclamation  money.  177* 

Ckron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  86/1  The  general  assembly  . .  hath 


money.  1896  HOR.  WHITE  Money  4-  Banking  15-16  Six 
shillings  was  considered  by  the  home  government  a  fair 
average  of  the  various  colonial  valuations  of  the  Spanish 
dollar.  This  valuation  came  to  be  known  by  the  term  pro- 
clamation money,  or  proc.  money,  159*  NASHE  P.  Penilesse 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  25  The  Kitchin  . .  was  no  bigger  than 
the  Cooks  roome  in  a  ship,  with  a  little  court  chimney,  about 
the  compasse  of  a  Parenthesis  in  "proclamation-print.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instil,  i.  iv.  17  The  tenor  of  them  [the  Acts]  was 
affixed  to  ^proclamation  writs,  and  directed  by  the  sheriffs 
to  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  their  counties. 

Hence  Proclamation  v.  trans,  nonce-wd.,  to 
force  or  coerce  by  proclamations. 

1864  Athenxum  8  Oct.  459/2  If  religious  disputants  had 
been  '  proclamationed  '  into  silence. 

f  Pro'dama  tor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  proclamator 
one  who  cries  out  or  proclaims,  agent-n.  f.  procla- 
mdre  to  PROCLAIM.]  One  who  proclaims  or  makes 
a  public  announcement;  spec,  an  officer  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

1650  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  64  Ministers . .  were . .  pro- 
clamators  of  new  engagements.  1658  Practicft  Part  of  Law 
3  The  Proclamator  of  the  Court ;  the  Keeper  of  the  Court. 
1684  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  n.  (ed.  15)  101  He  is 
also  by  inheritance  Proclamator  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  t.  xi,  Fees  to  Judges, 
puisne  Judges, Clerks,.. Under  Clerks,  Proclamators  [etc.]. 

Proclamatory  (pr0,klarmat3ri),  a.  [f.  L. 
proclamator :  see  prec.  and  -OEY.] 

1.  That  proclaims  or  makes  public  announcement. 
1636  JACKSON  Creed  vin.  xii.  §  n  Hee  uttered  it,  voce 

magna,  with  a  proclamatory  voice.  1830  Westm.  Rev. 
Oct.  452  The  honourable . .  gentleman  would  of  course  make 
a  speech  declaratory  and  proclamatory  of  his  disinterested- 
ness. 1884  St.  Jollies'  Gaz.  i  May  8/1  The  thunder  of  the 
proclamatory  cannon. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  like,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  proclamation, 

'853  G.  J-  CAYLEY  Las  Alforjas  I.  90,  I  wrote.. a  short 
notice  in  the  fly-leaf  of  my  pocket-book,  setting  forth,  in 
proclamatory  style, '  who  I  was,  and  what  was  to  be  done 
with  my  body,  in  case  it  should  be  found '.  i88»  T.  HARDY 
Two  on  Tower  III.  iv.  55  To  make  due  preparation  for  a 
wedding  of  ordinary  publicity. .with.. a  bonfire,  and  other 
ofthose  proclamatory  accessories. 

Froelrne,  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  prdclina-re  to  lean 
forward,  f.  pro,  PRO-  1  +  -clindre,  =  Gr.  x\iv-eiv  to 
bend.]  intr.  To  lean  forward;  in  Dialling 
«=  INCLINE  v.  lob. 

\*1T  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  155/1  Inclining  dials.,  were  further 
distinguished  as  reclining  when  leaning  backwards  from  an 
observer,  proclining  when  leaning  forwards. 

Proclitic  (pr«,kli-tik),  a.  and  so.  Gram.  [ad. 
mod.L.  procliticus  (Hermann,  1801),  f.  Gr.  *npo- 
KXiTiKos,  !.  Trpon\ivnv,  f.  irpo,  PRO-  2  +  K\ivia>  (see 
prec.),  after  Gr.  t-yKXmwos  ENCLITIC.  So  F.  pro- 
clitique.] 

A.  adj.  In  Greek  Gram.,  used  of  a  monosyllabic 
word  that  is  so  closely  attached  in  pronunciation 
to  the  following  word  as  to  have  no  accent  of  its 
own;  hence,  generally,  used  of  a  word  in  any 


PBOCLIVOUSNESS. 

language,  which  in  pronunciation  is  attached  to 
the  following  stressed  word,  as  in  an  ou'nce,  as 
soo-n,  at  ho'me,for  no-body,  to  co-mpnhe-nd. 

1846  KEY  Lat.  Grain,  p.  ix,  The  term  proclitic  is  adopted 
from  Hermann's  treatise  :  '  De  emendanda  ratione  Graecae 
Grammaticae '. 

B.  sb.  A  proclitic  word. 

The  proclitics  in  Greek  are  certain  forms  of  the  article, 
viz.  ('>,  q,  oi,  at ;  and  certain  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  con- 
junctions, viz,  €K,  iv,  etc,  ei,  oil  (ou«),  ws. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1874  KEY  Language  v.  72,  e«  and  OUK 
are  not  in  themselves  words  but  always  attached^  as  pro- 
clitics to  that  which  follows.  1893  SONNENSCHEIN  in  Class. 
Rev.  Mar.  135/2  Why?  V  the  preposition  is  a  proclitic. .. 
Hence  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  say  that  modo  c  Dauo 
is  equivalent  to  a  single  word  like  recubare. 

Procli've,  a.    Obs.  or  arch.     [a.  obs.  F.  pro- 
dive  (i6th  c.  in  Littre1),  or  ad.  L.  procliv-is  (also 
-us}  sloping,  descending,  inclined,  prone,  f.  pro, 
PRO-  !  i  b  +  clivus  a  slope.] 
fl.  Slopingsteeply  forwards  and  downwards.  Obs. 
1514  PACE  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721) 
I.  App.  xi.  20  The  Montens  [were]  so  proclive  in  descence. 
1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  xxiv.  90  The  temple. . 
is  scituat  vpon  the  Mount  Parnassus,  on  the  top  of  a  cliffe 
from  euery  side  and  procliue  steep  down. 
2.  a.   Of  persons:   Inclined,   prone,    disposed; 
having  a  proclivity  or  inclination  to  or  taivards  any 
course  or  action. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  120  The  ingine  of 

man  is  mair  proclive  and  reddy  to  evil  werkis  than  to  gud. 

1549  LATIMER  ist  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  34  A  woman  is 

frayll  and  procliue  vnto  all  euels.    1601  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man 

in  Hum.  (Qo.  i)  11.  ii,  As  that  land  or  nation  best  doth  thnue, 

I    Which  to  smooth-fronted  peace  is  most  procliue.     1611 

i    SPEED  Hist.  Gi.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  44  They  incensed  the  Pope 

(too  procliue  of  himselfe  to  set  forth  his  owne  greatnesse). 

i    170(5  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  4-  Cold  Bath.  n.  (1709) 

I    234  People  were  generally  Faint,  and  proclive  to  Sweat. 

b.  Of  things :  Leading  or  tending  towards  some 
i   course  or  action  (usually  one  considered  bad). 

1563  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  55/1  Howe  muche  more  prone  and 
procliue  I  sawe  the  wave  to  hurt.  1653  GATAKER  Vina. 
Annot.  Jer.  96  Astrologie . . doth  pave  a  plain  and  proclive 
path  to  Idolatry. 

8.  Headlong,  hasty,  forward. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Case  is  A  Itered  I.  iv,  A  foolish  fellow,  some- 
|    what  proclive  and  hasty.    1856  MRS.  BROWNING  A  ur.  Leigh 
ill.  756  In  measure  to  the  proclive  weight  and  rush  Of  His 
inner  nature. 

Hence  t  Frooli-veness,  proclivity. 
1613  T.  SCOT  Highw.  God  73, 1  speake  not  of  them,  which 
may  pretend  their  excuse  from  the  fraylty  of  our  natures, 
and  our  procliuenes  to  sin.    1638  Penit.  Con/.  (1657)  298 
The  procliveness  of  mans  nature  to  plunge  into  former  sins. 
Procli'vitous,  a.  rare.     [f.  next  +  -ODS  :  cf. 
calamitous.']     Steep. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
104  Many  of  the  ascents  and  descents  are  so  prochvitous 
that  donkeys  must  be  relieved  of  their  loads. 

Proclivity  (pr<?,kli-viti).  [ad.  L.  prodlvitds 
a  tendency,  propensity,  f.  prodivis :  see  PBOCLIVE 
and  -ITT,  and  cf.  f.prodimti  (1603  in  Godef.).] 

1.  A  condition  of  being  inclined  to  something ;  an 
instance  of  such  condition ;  inclination,  predisposi- 
tion, tendency,  leaning,  propensity,  a.  Const,  to 
or  towards  some  action,  habit,  or  thing ;  also  to  do 
something ;  esp.  said  of  what  is  evil. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  421  He  hath  no  proclivity 
or  wmingness  of  himself  to  come.  1594  R-  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys 
le  Rcy  77  b,  Iniquitie  of  nature,  and  procliume  vnto  vice. 
31639  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Rehq.  (1651)  76 
To  which  lessons  he  had  such  a  dextrous  proclivity,  as 
his  teachers  were  fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness.  1651 
HOBBES  Gave.  4  Sac.  i.  §  12.  13  This  natural!  proclivity  ol 
men,  to  hurt  each  other.  1711  R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  a  Kempis 
Solil.  Sml  xiiL  202  Known  unto  thee  it  is,  how  great  a 
Proclivity  there  is  in  my  Nature  to  fall.  1813  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1850)  218  Persons.. found  with  such  a  proclivity  to 
servitude.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Sal.  11.  iv.  §  65-181  The 
vitalized  molecules  composing  the  tissues,  show  their  pro- 
clivity  towards  a  particular  arrangement.  1876  HRISTOWE 
The.  *  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  142  A  proclivity  to  catch  cold. 
b.  absol. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Disc.  iii.  §  15  The  mastering 
of  their  first  Appetites.. lessening  the  proclivity  of  habits. 
1656  HOBBES  Lilt.  Necess.  f,  C/tance  (1841)  308  That  which 
he  calls  a  necessity,  is  no  more  but  a  proclivity.    1708  m 
Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  263  Persons  with  Jacobite 
proclivities.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  L  6  The  tutor  to  whom 
the  young  Milton  was  consigned  was  specially  noted 
Armmian  proclivities.     1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.yill.  770 
The  family  proclivity  is  only,  .a  local  tissue  proclivity. 
1 2.  A  steep  slope  ;  an  acclivity.  Obs. 
1645  EVELYN  Mem.  7  Feb.,  We  alighted,  crawling  up  the 
rest  of  the  proclivity  with  great  difficulty. 
Proclivous  (pr0,kl3i-vas),  a.    [f.  ~L.prodiv-us 
(see  PROCLIVE)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Inclining  downwards,  rare. 
1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

2.  Inclined  or  sloping  forward :  applied  to  teeth 
inclined  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  jaw,  as 
the  inferior  canine  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

[1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Proclims  [Lat.);  so  in  i>yd. 
Sac.  Lex.}  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Proclivous. 

Hence  Procli-vousness,  proclivity,  rare. 

17.7  BAILEY.VO!.  II,  Proctivovsness,  inclination  down- 
wards,  propensity. 

Proonemlal :  see  PBO-  <  a. 


PROCKELIA. 

II  FrOCCalia  (pros^lia).  Attat.  Pl.-iffl.  [mod. 
L.  (Wilder),  f.  Gr.  irpo,  PRO-  2  +  KoiXt'o  a  hollow  : 
cf.  COJLIAC.]  A  prosencephalic  ventricle  ;  either 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

i88j  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Ttchn.  485  Procxlia  ..  the 
lateral  cavity  of  the  prosencephalon,  communicating  through 
the  porta  with  the  aula  and  thus  with  the  platetrope,  and 
with  the  mesal  series  of  coeliaa.  1895  in  Syd.  Sac.  Ltx. 

Proccelian  (pros/'lian),  a.  (sb.)  [In  sense  i, 
f.  mod.L.  1'rocatlia  (i.  Gr.  *p6,  PRO-  2  +  «0«X-os 
hollow)  +  -AN;  in  sense  2,  i.  prec.  +  -AN.] 

1.  Anat.ucAZool.  a.  =  PBOC<ELOCS.   b.  Having 
procoelous  vertebrae;   pertaining  to  the  Proccelia, 
a  suborder  of  Crocodilia  including  all  the  extant 
and  recent  crocodiles  ;  also  as  si.  a  crocodile  of  this 
suborder. 

1854  R.  OWEN  Siet.  f,  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Ore. 
Nat.  196  The  vertebras  are  'procoelian1.  Ibid.  199  The 
vertebra  of  the  trunk  have  the  same  proccelian  character, 
t.e.  with  the  cup  anterior  and  the  ball  behind. 

2.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proccelise  or 
prosencephalic  ventricles. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Procoelous  ^(prof-las),  a.  Comf.  Anat.  [f. 
PRO-  a  +  Gr.  *o<X-os  hollow  +  -ous  :  see  prec.] 
Concave  or  cupped  in  front  :  applied  to  vertebra; 
distinguished  from  opisthocalous  and  amphibious. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Aniin.  Life  Introd.  50  The  anterior  sur- 
faces of  these  centra  have  the  procoelous  appearance.  187* 
NICHOLSON  Palatont.  347  The  dorsal  vertebra;  are  '  pro- 
calous  or  concave  in  front.  1871  MIVART  EUm.  Anat.  39 
1  he  ball  may  be  post-axial  in  each  vertebral  body,  a  structure 
termed  proccelous,  and  found  in  existing  crocodiles. 

II  Pro  oonfesso  :  see  PBO. 

Proconsul  (praokfasfl).  [a.  L.  proconsul, 
from  the  earlier  phrase  prS  consuls  '  (one  acting) 
for  the  consul  '  :  see  PRO-  1  4  and  CONSUL.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  An  officer  who  acting  as  governor 
or  military  commander  in  a  Roman  province  dis- 
charged the  duties  and  had  most  of  the  authority 
of  a  consul  ;  in  the  later  republic  the  office  was 
almost  always  held  by  an  ex-consul;  under  the 
emperors,  the  governor  of  a  senatorial  province. 

1381  WYCLIF  Acts  xiii.  i  A  fals  prophete,  Jew,.,  that  was 
with  the  proconsul  Sergius  Poul,  prudent  man.  1431-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  173  They  were  deuicte  after  that  in 
Apulea  by  Marchus  the  proconsul  of  Rome.  1531  ELYOT 
Gm.  i.  ix,  He  [Marcus  Antoninus]  aduanced  hym  [Proculus] 
to  be  proconsul.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  vii.  8  He  creates 
Lucius  Pro-Consull.  1651  NEEDHAM  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  83 
The  spatious  province  of  the  Proconsul  of  Asia.  1781  GIBBON 
Dec!,  f,  F.  xvii.  II.  36  The  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  claimed  a  pre-eminence,  which  was  yielded  to  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  dignity.  1844  THIRLWALL 
Greta  VIII.  Ixiv.  375  The  proconsul,  P.  Sempronius.  . 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  adjacent  Illyrian  tribes  against 
Macedonia.  1904  RAMSAY  Lett,  to  Seven  Ch.  ix.  97  The 
provincial  administration  exercised  the  full  authority  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  delegated  to  the  Proconsul  for  his  year  of 
office.  fig.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  61  Our 
Proconsul,  and  chief  Prouost,  Christ  lesus. 

b.  transf.  Applied  rhetorically  to  a  governor 
of  a  modern  dependency,  colony,  or  conquered 
province. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  title 
was  borne  by  certain  commissioners  who  accompanied  the 
revolutionary  armies  in  insurgent  departments,  etc. 

iSa?  SCOTT  Napoleon  Introd.,  Wks.  1870  IX.  277  Another 
Jacobin  proconsul.  1841  MACAULAY  Ess.,  IV.  Hastings 
(1887)  684  Such  was  the  aspect  with  which  the  great  Pro- 
consul presented  himself  to  his  judges.  1864  TREVELYAN 
Comptt.  Walla/i  (1866)  125  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  a  homely 
old  pro-consul  retiring  from  the  government  of  a  region  as 
large  as  France  and  Austria  together,  with  a  clear  con- 
science and  a  sound  digestion.  1893  MCCARTHY  Red 
Diamonds  I.  a  The  poets  and  proconsuls  who  made  the 
Hanoverian  rule  illustrious. 


Dey  yielded  this  poi..  ave    a    no        cuty  n 

placing  a  Pro-Consul  at  Algiers.  .  .  I  should  have  appointed 
Mr.  M«Donough  Consul  pro  tempore. 
Proconsular  (prokp-nsirflai),  a.     [ad.  L.fra- 
consular-is  :  see  prec.  and  -AR'.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Roman  proconsul. 

1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xii.  89  He  was  invested 
with  Proconsular  Authority  for  the  more  contentfully  per- 
acting  this  Tax.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Tiltury, 
The  4  proconsular  ways  made  in  Britain  by  the  Romans 
crossed  each  other  in  this  town.  185*  CONYBEARE  &  H.  St. 
/'a«/(i862>  I.  xii.  391  Gallio  is  seated  on  that  proconsular 
chair  from  which  judicial  sentences  were  pronounced  by  the 
Roman  magistrates.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett,  to  Seven  Ch. 
xxii.  297  The  Christians  were  tried  in  the  proconsular  courts. 
b.  transf.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mediaeval  or 
modern  provincial  governor. 

1798  HEL.  M.  WILLIAMS  Switzerland  I.  xiv.  200  Stung 
into  disobedience  by  some  act  of  proconsular  tyranny,  they 
took  up  arms  against  their  sovereign. 

2.  Of  a  province  :  Under  the  administration  of 
a  Roman  proconsul. 

Proconsular  Asia,  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  including 
the  districts  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  the 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor;  the  'Asia'  of  the  New 
Testament. 

1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  JV.  T.  Acts  xix.  10  The  Gospel 
was  spread  through  all  Asia  proconsular.  1832-4  £>E 
QUIXCEY  Casars  Wks.  1859  X.  238  note,  Throughout  the 
aenatorian  or  proconsular  provinces,  all  tuxes  were  inline- 
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diately  paid  into  the  mraritim,  or  treasury  of  the  state.  1840 
A.  JOLLY  Sunday  Serv.  310  Abitina,  a  city  in  the  procon- 
sular province  of  Africa.  1885  T.  M.  LINDSAY  Actt  II.  44 
Later  [Cyprus]  became  imperial  and  still  later  again  pro- 
consular. Luke  is  strictly  accurate. 

Hence  Prooo-nrolanhlp,  the  position  of  a  pro- 
consular province. 

1883-3  SchaJjTs  EncycL  Relig.  Knouil.  I.  301/1  Augustus 
raised  it  [Bithynia]  into  a  proconsularship  B.C.  27. 

t  ProcO'nsulary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ARY  z]  =  prec. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  i.  v.  (1622)  8  He  [Tiberius] 
entreated  . .  that  proconsulate  authority  might  be  giuen 
Germanicus  Ca;sar.  01656  USSHER  Ann.  vn.  (1658)  809 
Hadrian . .  was  made  Colleague  with  his  father  in  the  Procon- 
sulary  power.  1718  MORGAN  Algiersl.  ii.  17  To  inform  our- 
selves of  the  State  the  Roman  Proconsulary  Province  was  in. 

Proconsulate  (prokp-nsirfia).  [=  F.  pro- 
consulat  (1552  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. prffconsulat- 
us :  see  PROCONSUL  and  -ATE  !.]  The  office  of  an 
ancient  Roman  proconsul ;  the  district  under  the 
government  of  a  proconsul. 

a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  609  He  governed  the  pro. 
consulate  of  Asia  little  to  his  credit.  1856  MERIVALE 
Rom.  Emp.  IV.  xxxiv.  140  The  proconsulate  of  Syria 
became  the  object  of  every  inordinate  ambition.  1875 
LIGHTFOOT  Comm.  Col.  413  The  Proconsulate  of  Paullus. 

b.  transf.  Cf.  PROCONSUL  i  b. 
1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  113  Citizen  Bar- 
thelenu  had  been  established  . .  at  Basle ;  where,  with  his 
proconsulate  of  Switzerland    and   the  adjacent   parts   of 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  as  a  sort  of  factor  to  deal  in 


the  degradation  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

Proco'nsulship.      [f.  PROCONSUL  + 
The  office  or  position  of  a  proconsul. 


-SHIP.] 


1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agricola  (1622)  200  Now  the  yeere 
was  at  hand,  when  as  the  Proconsulship  of  Asia  or  Africke 
should  be  alotted  vnto  him.  1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as 
You  List  iv.  i,  And.  shoulde  shee  begge  your  procunsulship, 
yf  you  heard  her,  1  were  her's,  upon  my  life.  1741  MIDDLE- 
TON  Cicero  (L,),  This.. is  shewn  by  the  letters  [of  Cicero] 
during  his  proconsulship.  1807  Europ.  Mat;.  LI  I.  443/2 
One  of  the.  .coadjutors  of  the  sanguinary  Coilot  d'Herbois, 
during  the  dreadful  period  of  his  proconsulship  at  Lyons. 

Procrastinate  (pr^krae-stineit),  v.  [f.  L. 
prdcrastin-are  to  put  off  till  the  morrow,  to  defer, 
f.  L.  prS,  PRO-  !  i  d  +  crastin-us  belonging  to  to- 
morrow (f.  eras  to-morrow) :  see  -ATE  •*.] 

1.  trans.  To  postpone  till  another  day ;  to  put  off 
from  day  to  day  ;  to  defer,  delay.  Now  rare. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  114  The  significations  of  this 
Coniunction  happening  in  the  watrie  Trigon,  are  procrasti- 
nated or  prolonged  untill  after  sixe  Conjunctions  immediately 
insuing._  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1216  The  short- 
nes  of  time,  which  allowed  us  no  leasure..to  procrastinate 
the  matter.  16x4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  iv.  158  Many  such 
deuices  they  fained  to  procrastinate  the  time.  1775  Sterne's 
Sent.  yourn.  Contin.  IV.  246,  I  blush  to  take  a  view  of 
myself,  and  would  procrastinate  a  scrutiny  which  harrows 
me  at  reflection.  1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  2385  It  was  the 
crowning  grace  of  that  great  heart,  To  keep  back  joys 
procrastinate  the  truth. 

2.  intr.  To  defer  action,  delay  ;  to  be  dilatory. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  93  Bacherchan  having 

commission  topersecute  Curroon,  procrastinates  not.     1647 
WARD  Simp.  Cooler  37  To  procrastinate  in  matters  clear  . . 
may  be   dangerous.      1746-7    HERVEY   Medit.  (1818)  225 
While  we  procrastinate,  a  fatal  stroke  may  intervene.    1850    ' 
M'CosH  Dki.  Govt.  i.  ii.  (1874)  45  He  hesitates  and  pro- 
crastinates till  the  time  for  action  is  over. 
Hence  Procra'stinated  ///.  a.,  Procra-stiuat-   i 


ing  vol.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  Procra-gtinatingly  adv.    ' 
i6«4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  HI.  73  The  President  seeing 


the  procrastinating  of  time  was  no  course  to  Hue.    1633 


in  the  Transacting  of  many  Affairs.  1774  BURKE  Amer. 
Tax.  Wks.  II.  402  A  timid,  unsystematick,  procrastinating 
ministry.  1789  M.  MADAN  tr.  Persius  (1795)  130  note.  Pro- 
crastinated time  will  always  fly  on.  1893  HUXLEY  in  Life 
(1900)  II.  xxi.  364, 1  was  too  procrastinatingly  lazy  to  expend 
even  that  amount  of  energy. 

Procrastination  (pro,kra;stin<?i-Jan).  [ad.  L. 
procrastination-em,  n.  of  action  f.frocrastittdre:  see 
prec.,  and  cf.  F.  procrastination  (\6\hc.  in  Godef., 
now  rare).]  The  action  or  habit  of  procrastinating, 
or  putting  off;  delay,  dilatoriness. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  165  Without  longer  pro- 
crastlnacion,  he  assembled  togither  .viii.  C.  horsemen.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1293  Most  weightie  businesse 
..,  and  such  as  could  suffer  no  procrastination  or  delay. 
1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  I.  393  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time ;  Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled.  1877  FAKRAR 
Days  of  Youth  xiv.  133  They  branded  prudent  caution  as 
mean  procrastination. 

b.  The  putting  off  or  deferring  of  something. 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  304  That  benefite  of  the  pro- 
crastination of  my  Life.  1800  Proc.  E.  Ind.  Ho.  in  Asiat. 
Ann.  Reg.  68/2  Whether  he  would  consent  to  the  pro- 
crastination of  his  motion  or  not. 

Procrastinative  (pro,krse-stin/tiv),  a.  [f.  L, 
prScraslindt-,  ppl.  stem  of  prOcrastin-dre  to  PRO- 
CRASTINATE +  -TVE.]  That  tends  to  procrastinate 
or  put  off  action.  Hence  Frocra-stinativeness. 

1814  Examiner  289/2  The  number  of  merely  procrastina. 
live  suits,  .swells  the  number  of  cases  decided.    1858  CAR-    1 
LYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  ix.  (1872)  II.  224  Whatever  the  answer 
. .  Negative,  procrastinative,  affirmative,  to  me  it  shall  be    ' 
zero.    1896  A.  TKUMBLE  In  Jail  w.  C.  Dickens  iii.  105  An 
Act  of  Parliament.. contested  with  the  usual  ponderous 
procrasunativeness. 


PROCREATING. 

Procrastinator(pro,krse'stin«itaj).  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  PROCRASTINATE  v. :  see  -OR  i  c.] 
One  who  procrastinates  or  defers  action  to  another 
day  or  some  future  time ;  one  who  habitually 
delays  or  putt  off  attending  to  matters. 

1607  WALKINCTON  Opt.  Glass  154  So  is  he  no  procrastina. 
tour.  1711  SWIFT  JrnL  to  Stella  2  Nov.,  Lord  Treasurer 
. .  is  the  greatest  procrastinator  in  the  world.  1865  T. 
WBIGHT  Hist.  Caricature^  xiii.  219  The  procrastinator  is 
pictured  by  another  fool,  with  a  parrot  perched  on  his  head, 
and  a  magpie  on  each  hand,  all  repeating  eras,  eras,  eras. 

Procrastinatpry  (pr^krse-stin/tari),  a.  [f. 
as  prec. :  see  -ORY  2.]  Given  to  or  implying  pro- 
crastination; dilatory. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Procrastinatory,  implying  procrastina- 
tloa  EC.  Rev.  189*  Black  t,  White  6  Feb.  175/2  A  pro- 
crastmatory  belief  m  the  protection  of  Providence. 

t  Procrastine,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.fra- 
crastin-dre  to  PROCRASTINATE,  or  a.  obs.  F.  pro- 
crastine-r  (i5-i8th  c.  in  Godefrov).]  =  PRO- 
CRASTINATE. 

a  1548  HALL  Chroa.,  Hen.  VII  7  Thinkyng  that  if  that 
pardon  were  any  lenger  space  procrastened  or  prolonged, 
that . .  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  . .  should  sodeynly  moue  a 
newe  insurreccion  against  him. 

Procreant  (pr<?n-kr»ant),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L. 
prScrednt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  procre-are:  see  next. 
So  F.  procriant,  pres.  pple.  of  procr/cr.] 

1.  That  procreates  or  begets ;  producing  young ; 
generating ;  producing,  as  in  f  recreant  cause. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Laiuicrs  Log.  i.  iii.  18  b,  The  procrcant 
and  conseruant  cause.  1654  THAPP  Comm.  Ps.  cvii.  11  Sin 
is  at  the  bottome  of  all  mens  miseries,  as  the  procreant  cause 
thereof.  1679  [see  CONSERVANT].  1801  PALEY  Nat.  Theol. 
xviii.  344  But  the  loss  of  liberty  is  not  the  whole  of  what 
the  procreant  bird  suffers.  1849  CLOUGH  Dipsychus  u.  iii. 
23  The  procreant  heat  and  fervour  of  our  youth  Escapes, 
in ipuff,  in  smoke. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  or  subservient  to  procreation. 


767  C 
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This  wonderful '  procreant  cradle'  [a  harvest-mouse's  nest). 
1817  WORDSW.  Vernal  Ode  iii,  Her  procreant  vigils  Nature 
keeps  Amid  the  unfathomable  deeps.  1814  W.  IRVING  7". 
Trav.  I.  200  The  swarms  of  children  nestled  and  cradled  in 
every  procreant  chamber  of  this  hive. 

t  B.  as  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  procreates ; 
a  generator.  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  W.  ii.  28  Leaue  Procreants  alone,  and 
shut  the  doore.  1610  T.  GRANGER  Dot.  Logike  16  God  the 
Father,  Sonne,  and  holy  Ghost,  are  Procreants  and  Conser- 
uants  of  the  world.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.xm.  Wks.  1851 
III.  235  Putrid  creatures  that  receive  a  crawling  life  from 
those  two  most  unlike  procreants,  the  Sun  and  mudde. 

t  Pro-create,  ///.  a.  (so.)  Obs.     Also  -at. 

[ad.  iuprocredt-us,  pa.  pple.  oiprfcre-are  to  bring 
forth  or  beget,  produce,  cause,  f.  pro,  PRO-  *  I  a  + 
creare  to  create.]  Procreated,  begotten.  (Usually 
construed  as  pa.  pple.) 

1431-50  tr.  Higiien  (Rolls)  I.  381  Diuerse  kyndes  of  bestes 
whiche  be  procreate  of  commixtion.  c  1475  Songs  <$•  Carols 
(Percy  Soc.)  64  Syns  that  Eve  was  procreat  owt  of  Adams 
syde.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  Vll[,c.  22  §  4  All  the  issue  hade 
and  procreate,  or  hereafter  to  be  had  and  procreate  bytwene 
your  Highnes  and.  .Quene  Anne.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj. 
l.  121  b,  Gif  ane  Burges..bes  procreat  bairnes  with  ilke 
ane  of  his  wifes.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  170  Some  o( 
these  Kings,  dying  without  procreate  Heires. 

B.  sb.  The  produce  of  money ;  interest. 
1674  jEAKEy)n'M.  (1696)  578  If  the  Paiment  be  half  Yearly 
or  Quarterly, ..let  the  Log.  of  the  Yearly  Procreat  be  multi- 
plied accordingly  by  }  or  i. 

Procreate  (prM'kn'i^t),  ».  Now  rare.  [f. 
L.  procreat-,  ppl.  stem  of  prScreare :  see  prec.] 
trans.  To  beget,  engender,  generate  (offspring). 

'S3*  Act  28  Hen.  VII t,  c.  7  §  5  That  the  issue  borne  and 
procreated  under  the  same  vnlawfull  manage  . .  betwene 
your  Highnes,  and  the  said  Lady  Katheryne,  shall  be  taken 
demed  and  accepted  illegitimate  to  all  ententes  and  pur- 
poses. 1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  xvl.  (1509)  747  Their,  .hope 
to  procreate  children.  1693  EVELYN  DC  la  Quint.  Coutpl. 
Card.  74  Animals.. do  not  Procreate  their  Like,  but  when 
they  are  in  their  Vigor.  1730  T.  BOSTON  Mem.  i.  s  Four 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  procreated  betwixt  John  Boston 
and  Alison  Trotter,  a  woman  prudent  and  virtuous.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1872)  71  A  pair  of  animals,  produc- 
ing ..  two  hundred  offspring,  of  which  ..  only  two  on  an 
average  survive  to  procreate  their  kind. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  produce  offspring. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  94  If  that  be.. female 
which  procreates  in  it  selfe  ;.  .all  plants  are  female.  1791 
A.  YOUNG  Trap.  France  408  Couples  marry  and  procreate 
on  the  idea,  not  the  reality,  of  a  maintenance;  they  increase 
beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and  manufactures. 

C.  trans,  (transf.  an&fig.)  To  bring  into  exist- 
ence, produce ;  to  give  rise  to,  occasion. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  iii.  5  The  Riuer 
Nilus,  whiche  for  the  lustye  fatnesse  of  the  slime,  doeth  pro- 
creat diuerse  kyndes  of  beastes.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers 
Log.  I.  iii.  lib,  The  cause  efficient.,  doth  either  procreate 
or  bring  forth  that  which  was  not  before,  as  God  the  worlde. 
1634  SmT.  HERBERT  Trav.  46  Ormus..  procreates  nothing 
note-worthy,  Salt  excepted.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  305 
The  sides  of  Homogeneal  Surdes  multiplyed  procreateth 
sides  of  Homogeneal  Surdes.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer. 
(1778)  II.  v.  41  The  offspring  of  the  sun,  procreated,  .in  the 
regions  of  the  east. 

Hence  Pro-created,  Pro-creating//*/,  adjs. 
«SS»  HULOET,  Procreated,  procreatiis.   1653  MANTON  Exf. 
James  i.  14  Wk».  1871  IV.  93  The  true  procreating  cause 


PROCREATION. 


of  sin  is  in  every  man's  soul.  1857-69  """ 
(ed  ?)  115  That  procreated  race,  Which  holds  twixt  us 
and  brutes  the  place.  1864  R.  A.  ARNOLD  Cotton  Fam.  10 
Ar!  Turgerft  demand  for  labour  will  increase  the  procreated 


tion,  ad.  L.  procreation-em,  n.  of  action  t.  pro- 

*L  The  action  of  procreating  or  begetting;  genera- 
tion, propagation   of  species;  the  fact  of  being 


goddeslionour.    M94  FABVAN  Chron  yi.  ccvii.  220  Of  this 
Wyllyams procreacion,  it  is  wy tnessed of  Vyncent  Hystoryall 


me  niuiviuuai  i  \t\   *<j  *•%«.«"-  -   -•--  --; -  , 

the  Species.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  vn.  "4  As  the 
word  hart  is  necessary  to  create  a  fee,  so.. the  word  tody, 
or  some  other  words  of  procreation,  are  necessary  to  make 
it  a  fee-tail,  a  1874  SUCKLEY  in  Coues  Birdt  N.  W.  1 1 1  he 
indispensable  union  of  a  pair  for  the  purpose  of  procreation. 

+  2.  That  which  is  procreated;  offspring,  progeny. 

,533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  To  the  intente  that  his 
maiestie.  .might  haue  issue  and  procreation  for  the.  .suretie 
of  this  his  realme.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  ill.  xxvi.  (i6n) 
183  No  lesse  monstrous  then  those  deformed  procreations 
and  naturally  deformed  animals.  1651  HOBBES  Levialh. 
n.  xxiv.  131  The  Procreation,  or  Children  of  a  Common- 
wealth, are  those  we  call  Plantations,  or  Colonies. 

3.  trans/,  and  jig.  Origination,  production, 
natural  formation. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  7  For  the  procreation  of 
Sutures.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Title-p.,  The  Descrip- 
tion and  first  Procreation  and  Increase  of  the  Towne  of 
Great  Yarmouth  in  Norffolke.  1642  Vmuatftfa  4-  Prof. 
St.  n.  xix.  127  The  procreation  of  peace.. is  the  end  of 
warre.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metattogr.  iv.  74  In  the  pro- 
creation of  Metals  some  Sulphureous  matter  doth  inter- 
vene. 1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  n.  ii.  95  This  pro- 
creation is  most  rare  ;  Of  the  old  senseless  way  we  re  now 
well  ridden. 

Frocreative  (pr^-krzV'tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*procreatlv-us :  see  PROCREATE  ///.  a.  and  -IVE. 
So  OF.  procreative  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).]  Pertain- 
ing to  procreation ;  having  the  power  or  function 
of  producing  offspring.  Also_^f. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parefs  CAirurf.  xxiv.  xxxix.  (1678)  568 
The.  .procreative  faculty  ceaseth  in  some  sooner,  in  some 
later.  1641  FULLER  Holy  ft  Prof.  St.  v.  xii.  406  Having 
made  one  lye  he  is  fain  to  make  more  to  maintain  it. . .  Not 
one  amongst  them  shall  be  barren,  but  miraculously  pro- 
creative  to  beget  others.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scriboleo~ 
mania  252  note,  The  procreative  soil  will  expand  the 
ripening  germs,  and  in  the  end  produce  a  plenteous  harvest. 
1850  BLACKIE  Mschylus  II.  153  The  irregular  gratification 
of  the  procreative  instinct. 

Hence  Pro'creativeness. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  iii.  f  32  The  Procreativeness  of 
those  Nations  presently  stinted  and  abated.  1667  Decay 
Chr.  Piety  ix.  r  14  To  have  reconcil'd  the  Procreativeness 
of  corporeal,  with  the  duration  of  incorporeal  substances. 

Pro'Crea:tor.  rare.  [a.  i,.  procredtor,  agent-n. 
f.  prdcre-are  to  PROCREATE.  So  F.  procrlateur  adj. 
(1547  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  One  who  or  that  which 
procreates  or  begets ;  a  parent. 

01548  HALL  Chron.,  Edu,  W  203  b,  He  is  vnkynd  and 
vnnaturall,  that  will  not  cherishe  hys  natural  parentes  and 
procreators.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  185  They., 
neuer  mention  our  sinnes,  which  are  his  chiefe  procreatours. 

t PrO'Creatory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-DRY  2.]  Of  or  tending  to  procreation ;  procreative. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  32  Thus  the 
wonderfull  Creator  of  Nature . .  put  into  all  things  that 
were  created  a  power  procreatory,  and  the  order  of  their 
encreasing,  and  propagation. 

Pro'crea:tress.  rare.  [f.  PHOCREATOH  + 
-ESS  !.]  A  female  procreator  or  parent. 

1597  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  Solomon  xiv.  26  O  idol-worshipping, 
thou  mother  art,  she-procreatress  of  a  he-offence.  1621 
WODROEPHE  Marrow  Fr.  Tongue  528/2  The  most  liberal! 
Mother  and  Procreatresse  of  all  Things,  the  Earth. 

t  Procrea'trix.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  procredtrix, 
fern,  of  procreator  PROCREATOR.]  =  prec. 

1592  STUBBES  Motive  Gd.  Workes  (1593)  18  b,  The  earth, 
the  mother  and  procreatrix  of  all  things.  1611  COTGR.,  Pro- 
creatrice,  a  procreatrix ;  a  mother,  or  damme. 

ProcrttSteaxx(pn>kn>'st!an), a.  [f. PROCRUSTES 
+  -AN  :  cf.  Herculean.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pro- 
crustes :  aiming  or  tending  to  produce  uniformity 
by  violent  and  arbitrary  methods. 

a  1846  Christian  Observer  (cited  in  Worcester).  1848  MRS, 
GASKELL  M.  Barton  xv,  To.. tie  them  down  to  their  own 
Procrustean  bed.  1857  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  118  For 
which  they  have  cut  and  dried  procrustean  remedies  ready 
to  hand.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  271  Neither  must 
we  attempt  to  confine  the  Platonic  dialogue  on  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  a  single  idea.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Sertil, 
vii.  (1877)  156  Not  to  be  submitted  to  any  Procrustean 
process,  even  of  disciplinary  moulding. 

Hence  Procrn'Bteanlsm,  a  Procrustean  method 
or  principle ;  Procrrrsteanize  v.,  to  render  Pro- 
crustean ;  to  treat  by  Procrustean  methods. 

1864  Editi,  Rev.  July  168  The  repulsive  *Frou  usteaniam 
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of  the  course  of  instruction,  a  1846  Christian  Ola.  (cited  in 
Worcester),  'Procrusteanize.  1899  Speaker  30  Dec.  338/2 
The  girls  sat  daily  in  a  horrible  machine  constructed  to 
Procrusteanize  a  long  and  graceful  neck  by  drawing  up  the 
head  and  chin.  _,  , 

Procrnstes  (pwkwstfz).  [a.  Gr.  UpoKPovarr,s, 
personal  name,  lit.  '  one  that  stretches  ,  I.  vpoxpov- 
(iv  to  beat  or  hammer  out,  to  stretch  out.]  The 
name  of  a  fabulous  robber  of  Attica  who  is  said  to 
have  stretched  or  mutilated  his  victims  to  conform 
them  to  the  length  of  his  bed.  Hence  allusively. 

Also  attrib. 

1583  FULKE  Defence  i.  (Parker  Soc.)  97  You  play  mani- 
festly with  us  the  lewd  part  of  Procrustes,  the  thievish  host, 
which  would  make  his  guests'  stature  equal  with  his  bed  s, 
either  by  stretching  them  out  if  they  were  too  short,  or  by 
cutting  off  their  legs  if  they  were  too  long.  1637  I .  MORTON 
New  Enr.  Canaan  (1883)  335  This  passage  is  like  to  the 
Procrustes  of  Roome,  mee  thinks.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig. 
Fash.  World  (1791)  35  We  may  rejoice  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  spiritual  Procrustes  is  so  far  annihilated.  1837  bYD. 
SMITH  ist  Let.  Archd.  Singleton  Wks.  1859  H-  JS9/?  It  >j 
quite  absurd  to  see  how  all  the  Cathedrals  are  to  be  trimmed 
to  an  exact  Procrustes  pattern.  1870  W.  GRAHAM  Left. 
Ephesians  v.  129  It  became  the  procrustes  bed  on  which 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  nation  were  offered  up. 

Procry,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PHOCURACY. 
Procryptic  (prokri-ptik),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Pao- 1 
or  2  +  Gr.  upvalues  fit  for  concealing,  f.  Hpvirrftv  to 
hide  conceal :  cf.  CRYPTIC.  (App.  formed  after/ra- 
tective.)1  Having  the  function  of  protectively 
concealing :  applied  to  the  protective  mimicry  of 
colour  and  form,  observed  in  insects  (esp.  butterflies 
and  moths  and  their  caterpillars),  and  some  other 
animals.  Hence  Procryptioally  adv. 

1891  E  B.  POULTON  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  463  A  palatable 
insect,  .which  defended  itself,  like  the  great  majority  of  its 
allies,  by  Protective  Resemblance  (Procryptic  Colouring). 
1900  Nature  13  Dec.  157/2  These  animals  are  known  to  be 
procryplically  coloured. 

Procto-  (prp'kto),  before  a  vowel  proct-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  ITJWJKTOS  anus;  used  to  form 
modern  scientific  terms,  chiefly  medical  and  surgical, 
rarely  zoological.  ||  Proota'gra  [Gr.  &ypa  seizure], 
=  next  (Dunglison  1853).  ||  Proota-lsria  [Gr.c^os 
pain],  pain  in  the  anus;  so  Proctalgy.  ||  Proota- 
tre-sia  [Gr.  aTprja'ta.  imperforation],  imperforation 
of  the  anus  (Dunglison  1842) ;  so  Pro-ctatresy. 
Frocte-ctomy  [Gr.  trrcyir)  excision],  excision  of 
the  rectum  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Proctttis  [-ITIS], 
inflammation  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  Pro-ctocele 
(-sfl)  [Gr.  KTJ\J;  tumour],  prolapse  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  through  the  anus  (Dungli- 
son 1842).  Pro  ctocysto-tomy,  cystotomy  per- 
formed through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum ; 
so  Proctocystotome,  an  instrument  designed  for 
this  operation  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858).  ||  Proo- 
tocUe-um  Emtryol.  [Gr.  o&uot  that  is  on  or  by 
the  road],  the  posterior  portion  of  the  digestive 
tract,  beginning  as  an  invagination  of  the  epiblast; 
hence  Proctodse-al  a.  \\  Prootodynia  [Gr.  MAMj 
pain]  =  proctcdgia  (Dunglison  1857).  ||  Prooto-n- 
cus[Gr.  07/tos  swelling],  a  swelling  of  or  near  the 
anus  (Dunglison  1853).  Pro'ctopara'lysiB,  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles  of  the  rectum  (Dnnglison  1853). 
Pro-ctoplasty  [-PLASTY],  plastic  surgery  of  the 
anal  region;  so  Proctopla'stic  a.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Pro:ctopo-lypus  [POLYPUS  a],  anal  polypus 
(Mayne  1858).  ||  Prootopto'ma  [Gr.  vrufta  fall], 
=  proctocele  (Dunglison  1857).  ||  Proctopto-sis 

EGr.  irrwo-is  a  falling]  =  prec.  ||  Proctorrlia'gia 
see  H-EMORRHAQY],  haemorrhage  from  the  anus 
(Dunglison  1853).  Prooto-rrhapliy  [Gr.  £a</>f) 
suture],  suture  of  the  rectum  close  to  the  anus 
(Billings  1890).  ||  Proctorrhwa  [Gr.  ^010  flux], 
a  morbid  discharge  from  the  anus  (Hooper  Med. 
Diet.  1811).  Proctoscope  [-SCOPE],  a  rectal 
speculum  ;  hence  Prootosco-pic  a.  Prooto'tomy 
[Gr.  TO/XT}  cutting],  incision  of  the  rectum  (Mayne 
1858) ;  so  Pro-ctotome,  an  instrument  for  this 
operation  (Billings  1890).  Pro'ctoteete  [Gr. 
Tpijros  perforated],  a  S.  American  ignanoid  lizard  of 
the  genus  Proclotreius  (  Cent.  Diet.  1 890) .  Procto- 
trn-pid  [Gr.  rpvitav  to  bore],  a.  belonging  to  the 
Proctotrupidx,  a  family  of  minute  ichneumons; 
sb.  a  fly  of  this  family.  Prootn'olious  a.  [Gr.  i\tiv 
to  have],  having  an  anus  ;  applied  to  one  division 
of  turbellarians,  the  Proctucha,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aprocta  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

x8n  HOOFER  Med.  Diet.,  * Proctalria, .  .a  violent  pain  at 
the  anus.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  some  disease,  as  piles, 
.  .&c.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Proctalgia. .,  *proctalgy. 
Ibid.,  Proctatresia..,  *proctatresy.  1811  HOOPER  Med. 
Diet.,  *Proctitis,.  .inflammation  of.  .the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  431  Proctitis 
occurs  from  the  action  of  local  causes,  and  may  simulate 
dysentery.  1888  F.  E.  BEDDARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
680/1  The  terminal  section  of  the  intestine  is  formed  by  the 
*procUKteeal  invagination.  1878  BELL  Gerenbaur's  Comp, 
Anat.  p.  xiv,  The  corresponding  passage  leading  from  the 
anus  I . .  propose  to  call  the  '  *p.roctodaeum '.  1904  Brit.  Med. 

Jrnl,  17  Dec.  1632/2  Both  cavities— the  postanal  gut  and  the 
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proctodeum— are  actively  growing.  1901  Ibid.  19  July  170/2 
A  few  days  later  I  examined  with  the  *proctoscope.  1904 
Ibid.  3  Dec.  1505/2  The  electric  proctoscope  enables  the 


(1872)  131  note,  An  exceedingly  minute  'Proctotrupid  fly, 
supposed  to  be  parasitic  on  Anthophorabia  titegackilis. 

Proctor  (prfvktaj),  sb.  [A  syncopated  form 
of  procuratou-r,  PRO-CURATOR,  through  procutour, 
procketour,  proctour,  etc.  Cf.  PROXY  =  PROCURACY, 
also  the  ME.  weakening 


.  of  PROCURE  v. 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  3-7  procuratour  (5-6  -oure,  6  &.  -ure),  5 
prokeratour,  3-  procurator.  See  PROCURATOR. 

0.  5-6  proou'tour,  5-8  -or  (5  -oure,  -ur,  pro- 
catour(e,proketowre,prooketur),6-7procutar, 
oprokitor.  After  c  1  500  only  St. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  298  May  I  nat..answere  there 
by  my  procutour?  [v.rr.  procatour(e;  IJarl.  7334  procura- 
tour]. 14..  Cursor  M.  10023  (Gstt.)  Pilate  bait  procketur 
(v.r.  procurator].  (1440  Promp.  Patv.  414/2  Proketowrc 
(K.  prokeratour),  procurator,  c  1450  Codstow  R  eg.  649  1  he 
procutur  of  the  mynchons.  1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  454  The 
wardeyn  and  the  procutoris.  .of  the  parishe  chirche.  1641 
Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1817)  V.  413/2  The  humble  supplication 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Johnstoun  procutor  for  the  Kirk.  ?<t  1700 
Truth's  Trav.  in  Pennecuik's  Poems  (1715)  I0°  The  Pr°- 
cutars  bad  him  be  stout,  Care  not  for  Conscience  a  Leek. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  Great  preferment  for  poor 
Madge.  .to  speak  wi'  provosts,  and  bailies,  and  town-clerks, 
and  prokitors. 

7.  4-7  proetour,  (5-6  proktur(e,  6  proctoure, 
6-7  prooter),  5-  proctor. 

c  1380  WVCLIP  Set.  Whs.  1.  412  Many  ben  traitours  to  God, 
and  proctours  to  be  fend.  i43*-5°  Proctor  [see  B.  i,  4). 
1483  Cath.  Angl-  292/2  A  Prokture,  accurater,  procurator. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  44  b,  Affiances  made  and 
taken  by  procters  and  deputies.  1613  R.  CAWDREY  I  able 
Alph.  (ed.  3),  Proctour,  a  factour  or  solicitor,  c  1618  Procter 
[see  B.  2  c]. 

B.  Signification. 

fl.  Rom.  Hist.  =  PROCURATOR  i.  06s. 

14.  .  [see  A.  |3].  X43»-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  391  Felix 
was  .  .  made  the  proctor  of  the  lewes.  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
Eng.  IV.  (1520)  28/2  Pontius  Pilatus  was  Judge  and  proctour 
in  the  Jury  under  the  Emperoure.  . 

2.  A  person  employed  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
another;  an  agent,  deputy,  proxy,  attorney:  = 
PROCURATOR  t.  Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  in  technical  use. 
<ri449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  xviL  396  Thei  schulden  be 
punyschid  .  .  in  her  procutour  or  attorney  occupiyng  .  .in  her 
names.  01450  MYRC  22  All  bat  consenten  thereto  in 
hermyng  of  the  person  or  of  be  vicary  or  her  proketours. 
1404  FABYAN  Chron.  vil.  ccxxxvii.  274  Y«  kyng  sent  ouer 
bySioppis  &  proctours  to  complayn  vpon  hym  to  y"  pope. 
1560  DAUS  \x.  Sleidanc's  Comm.  365  Others.,  whan  they 
fed  obtained  license,  sente  theyr  Proctours.  1643  PBY,NN,E 
Sov.  Power  Parl.  App.  206  But  he  neither  vouchsafed  to 
appeare,  nor  yet  to  send  any  one  to  us  in  the  name  of  a 
Proctor.  . 

t  b.  A  steward  :  =  PROCURATOR  2  b.  Obs. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  279  Alle  bes  goodis  ben  pore 
mennus  goodis,  &  clerkis  ben  not  lordis  of  hem  but  proctours. 
i-Az-Cen.  xv!  2  The  sone  of  the  proctour  [1388  procuratour] 
ofmyn  hows,  this  Damask  of  Elyzar.  c_  1449  PECOCK  Repr. 
ill.  xvii.  389  The  Lorde  of  the  Vyner  .  .  seide  to  his  procutour 
thus  '  Clepe  thou  the  werkmen  and  jeelde  to  hem  her  . 
meede'.  1538  LONDON  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries 
(Camden)  215  We  founde  the  prior  of  the  Charterhowse  in 
En  shortt  gowen  and  velvytt  cappe..and  the  proctor  of 
that  bowse  in  lyke  apparell.  I5SS-78  .COOPER  Thesaurus, 
Castaldiits,  a  proctor  :  a  steward  :  a  bally. 

c.  An  agent  for  the  collection  of  tithes  and  other 
church  dues  ;  a  tithe-farmer.  In  full  tithe-proctor. 
1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Procurator,  is  vsed  for  him  that 
gathereththe  fruites  of  a  benefice  for  another  man...ihey 
are  at  this  day  in  the  West  parts  called  Proctors.  <ri6i8 
MORYSON  I  tin.  iv.  HI.  vi.  (W&M  Both  Mmisters  and 
Bishops  non  resident  sent  to  thetre  remote  kuings  only 
Procters  to  gather  theire  tythes  and  profilts.  1780  A,  ,  YOUNG 
Tour  frel.  1.  217  Tythes  ..  were  a  real  grievance  ,  the 
proctors  let  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second  year  «*£*•• 
run  by  bond.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agnc.  Devon  (1813)  102 
Tyranynyand  extortion..  exercised.  by  the  t.the-proc  Ion  i,  or 
other  persons  renting  the  great  tithes  from  the  church  ol 
Exeter.  1898  MACDONAGH  Irish  Life  xui.  229  The  tithe- 
proctors-the  men  who  collected  the  impost,  or,  in  default 
of  payment,  seized  the  stock  of  the  Catholic  peasants-were 
objects  of  intense  popular  hatred. 
3.  In  a  University,  one  of  two  or  more  orhceri 
periodically  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  one  of  its  constituent  sections,  whose 
duties  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places.  The  primary  function  of  the  office  seems 
to  have  been  representative,  esp.  in  law-suits,  and 
in  the  administration  of  corporate  funds. 

a.  In  reference  to  mediaeval  (and  Scottish; 
universities,  an  occasional  anglicized  form  of  the  L» 
term  procurator  actually  used:  see  PROCURATOR  3- 

1895  RASHDALL   Univ.  Europe  in  Middle  Ages  i. 
(PaS)  The  first  document  in  which  the  Rector  and  Proctors 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another  is  a  Statue  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  1245.    Hid.  II.  121  [At  M  °n'P*"'brJ 
as  at  Oxford,  the  Masters  are  more  directly  represented  I  by 
two  Proctors,  the    office  circulating  .among  them       ine 
functions  of  these  Proctors  were  primarily,  financial  .as 
originally  were  those  of  the  Proctors  of  £•*  «**3™I 
Ibid.  298  [At  St.  Andrews]  The  :  Masters  and  stude  nts 
divided  into  the  Four  Nations  of  Fife,  Lo'hian  An"a™ 
Britain,  each  with  its  Proctor-elected  the  Rector. 
[At  Glasgow]  Only  on  occasions  of  the  Rectorial 
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was  the  organization  of  Nations  and  student  Proctors  called 
into  actual  existence — for  which  purpose  it  has  lasted  down 
to  the  present  day. 

b.  In  modern  use,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
each  of  two  officers  appointed  annually  to  dis- 
charge various  functions  in  connexion  with  the 
meetings  of  the  University  and  its  various  Boards, 
the  examinations  and  conferment  of  degrees,  and 
the  like ;  they  are  also  charged  with  the  discipline 
of  all  persons  in  statu  pupillari,  and  the  summary 
punishment  of  minor  offences. 

In  the  old  English  Universities,  they  were  formerly  called 
Northern  and  Southern  Proctor  respectively  (see  PRO- 
CURATOR 3) ;  they  are  now  distinguished  as  Senior  sa\A  Junior 
Proctor,  in  accordance  with  their  university  seniority. 
They  are  appointed  or  elected  by  the  various  colleges  in 
rotation.  At  Oxford  they  are  the  representatives  of  the 
body  of  Masters  of  Arts,  and,  as  such,  are  assessors  to  the 
Chancellor  or  V  ice-Chancellor,  and  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  and  of  almost  all  University  Boards 
and  Delegacies  ;  they  exercise  a  joint  veto  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings and  decrees  of  Congregation  and  Convocation,  ask 
graces  for  degrees  in  the  Ancient  House  of  Convocation, 
nominate  delegates  not  otherwise  specially  appoint  ed(  super* 
vise  the  examiners  and  examinations  conjointly  with  the 
Vice-Chancel  lor,  and  concur  with  him  in  the  conferring  of 
all  degrees.  At  Cambridge  their  powers  and  functions  are 
similar,  but  less  extensive.  Proctors  also  exist  with  certain 
functions  at  Dublin  and  at  Durham. 

Proctors'  dogs  or  bulldogs  (Univ.  slang\  the  sworn 
constables  who  accompany  the  proctors  in  their  nightly 
perambulation  of  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
disorder. 

[(For  the  sake  of  historical  continuity  earlier  examples 
in  the  Latin  form  procurator  are  also  given  here.)  1248 
Rot.  Claus.  33  Hen.  Ill,  m,  15  dorso  (in  Rashdall  II.  369 
note))  Presentibus  apud  Woodstocke  tarn  procuratoribus 
scolarium  universitatis  quam  Burgensibus  Oxon.  c  1150  in 
Mun.  Acad.  Oxon.  (Rolls)  12  De  assensu  Cancellarii  et 
Procuratorum  Universitatis.  1*57  Ibid.  30  Faciant  Pro- 
cura  tores  congregationem  fieri,  qua?  ultra  triduum  non 
differatur.  UU^S  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  327/1  Quotiens.-per 
Cancellarium  &  Procurators  Universitatis  fuerint  pre- 
muniti.  1407  in  Mun.  Acad.  Oxon.  (Rolls)  237  Magister 
Ricardus  Flemmyng,  Canonicusecclesuecathedralis  Ebora- 
censis,  et  Procurator  borealis  Universitatis  Oxonue.  14111* 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  651/2  Visitatio  Cancellarii  ac  Pro- 
curatorum dicte  Universitatis.  .necnon  omnium  Doctorum, 
Magistrorum,  regent. um  et  non  regentium,  ac  Scolarium 
ejusdem  Universttatis.] 

1536  Rem.  Sedition  16  In  Oxford . .  the  name  of  the  northern, 
and  southerne  proctour,  hath  been  the  cause,  that  many 
men  haue  ben  slayne.  1536  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  (1880)  136  Y»  Proctor  did  thrust  his  pole-axe  at 
him.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  7  M,  Alin,  then  and  now 
senior  proctor.  1574  M.  STOKYS  in  Peacock  Sttit,  Cambr. 
(1841)  App.  A.  p.  ix,  Then  shall  the  Proctours  apoynt  them 
[Determiners]  their  Senior!  tie.  a  1613  OVERBURY  Charact., 
Meere  Scholer  Wks.  (1856)  88  University  jests  are  his  uni- 
versall  discourse,  and  his  newes  the  demeanor  of  the 
proctors.  1663  WOOD  Life  24  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  495,  16 
Masters  in  proctors' gownes.  1797  Camor,  Univ.  Col.  140 
Proctors  are  two  officers  chosen  annually  from  the  regent 
masters  of  arts  on  the  loth  of  October :  they  are  called 
proctors,  from  their  managing  (procurandis)  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  university,  ana  also  rectors  from  their  super. 


1841  PEACOCK  Stat.  Camor.  24  The  two  proctors,, 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  were  the  most  important 
administrative  officers  in  the  university.  They  were  chosen 
annually  by  the  regents.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol.  113 
We,  unworthier  told  Of  college  :  he  had  climbed  across  the 
spikes.  .And  he  had  breath'd  the  Proctor's  dogs.  Ibid.  141 
Pretty  were  the  sight  If  our  old  halls  could  change  their 
sex,  and  flaunt  With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for 
deans,  And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden  hair.  1863 
'OuiDA  '  Held  in  Bondage  (1870)  39,  I  had  been  shown  up 
before  the  proctor  on  no  less  than  six  separate  occasions. 
1899  Oxf.  Univ.  Cat.  p.  xxiii,  Cycle  for  the  nomination  of 
proctors..  .1890.  Trinity,  Jesus.  1000.  Merton,  Lincoln  [etc.]. 

fig.  a  1667  COWLEY  Elegy  J.  Littleton  37  He. .might  find 
A  little  Academy  in  his  mind;  Where . .Reason,  and  Holy 
Fear  the  Proctors  were,  To  apprehend  those  words,  those 
Thoughts  that  err. 

4.  Law.  One  whose  profession  is  to  manage  the 
causes  of  others  in  a  court  administering  civil  or 
canon  law;  corresponding  to  an  attorney  or  solicitor 
in  courts  of  equity  and  common  law.  (Now  in 
England  retained  only  in  courts  of  ecclesiastical 
and  Oxford  university  jurisdiction.) 

King's  (Queen's}  Proctor,  an  official  of  the  Probate,  Divorce, 
and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  who 
has  the  right  to  intervene  in  probate,  divorce,  and  nullity 
cases,  when  collusion  between  the  parties  or  suppression  of 
material  facts  is  alleged.  (The  title  is  a  survival  from  the 
time  when  these  cases  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.) 

M3»-5°  *r-  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  201  Promisenge  to  hym  a 
grete  sum  me  of  moneve  in  that  day  he  scholde  be  a  proctor 
a  fore  a  iuge  and  haue  pe  victory  in  his  causes.  1538  STARKEY 
England  i.  Hi.  83  Prokturys  and  brokarys  of  both  lawys. . 
are  to  many.  1546  LANG  LEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  viu.  H, 
145  Pius  the  II.  .instituted  the  new  College  of  Solicitors  & 
Proctors  by  whose  Counsaill  and  aduiseall  bullesand  grauntes 
wer  made.  1603  Const,  fy  Canons  Eccl.  §  133  The  loud  and 
confused  cries  and  clamours  of  proctors  in  the  courts  of  the 
archbishop  are . .  troublesome  and  offensive  to  the  judges  and 
advocates.  1605^  Act  3  Jas.  /,  c.  5  §  6  No  Recusant  con- 
vict shall ..  practise  the  Common  La  we.,  as  a  Councellor, 
Clerke,  Attourney.or  Sollicitor..nor  shall  practise  the  Civill 
Lawe  as  Advocate  or  Proctor.  1693  CONGREVE  Double 
Dealer  iv.  x,  1  Ve  a  cousin  who  is  a  proctor  in  the  Commons. 
1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xxiii, '  What  is  a  proctor,  Steer- 
forth?'  said  I.  '  Why,  he  is  a  sort  of  monkish  attorney... 
He  is,  to  some  faded  courts  held  in  Doctors'  Commons . .  what 
solicitors  are  to  the  courts  of  law  and  equity '.  1860  Act  23 
4-  24  I'ict.  c.  144  5  5  In  every  cas«  of  a  petition  for  a  dis- 
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solution  of  marriage  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court.. to 
direct  all  necessary  papers  in  the  matter  to  be  sent  to  Her 
Majesty's  Proctor,  who  shall.. instruct  counsel  to  argue 
before  the  Court  any  question  in  relation  to  such  matter. 
1899  Oxf.  Univ.  Cat.  21  Proctors  in  the  Vice  •Chancellor's 
Court.  William  Henry  Walsh  [etc.].  Solicitors.  1008 
Whitaker's  Aim.  181/2  Treasury.  .Department  of  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury,  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  and  King's 
Proctor. 

f5.  An  advocate,  patron,  defender,  guardian: 
»=  PROCURATOR  5.  Obs. 

a  1413  in  Hall  Ckron.t  Hen,  IV  (1548)  ai  Henry  Percy  our 
eldest  sonne..and  Thomas  Percy  erleof  Worcester  bey ng 
proctours and protectoursof thecomon  wealth.  c\**c*Ckron. 
Vilod,  591-3  bwythelyne,  J»at  was  bysshop  bo,  Was  made 
cheffe  procutour  of  bat  place  ;  And  so  he  was  procutour  and 
gret  helper  berto,  For  a  lulle  holy  mone  forsot  he  he  was.  c  1450 
tr.  De  Imitation*  11.  i.  40  He  shal  be  bi  prouisour,  by  true 
procutour  in  all  binges.  1548  GEST  /V.  Masse  in  H.  G. 
Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App.  i.  74  Whether  he  bee  an  hartie 
hearer  or  proctour  of  the  sayd  masse.  1553  BKCON  Reliques 
of  Rome  (1563)  85  The  firsts  promoters  &  chiefe  proctors  to 
haue  Images  in  churches.  1594  SOUTHWELL  M.  Magd. 
Fun,  7Var«(i823>  171  Thy  teares  were  the  procters  for  thy 
brother's  life.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  253  Imputing  that 
to  the  Patron  and  Proctor  some-times  of  Mustek,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  Musicke  it  selfe.  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  Pinto**  Trav.  xxvii.  (1663)  106  This  hard  pro- 
ceeding much  astonished  these  two  Proctors  for  the  poor. 

6.  A  deputy  elected  to  represent  the  chapter  of 
a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  the  clergy  of  a 
diocese  or  archdeaconry  {proctor  of  the  clergy\  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  either  province. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  IreL  in  Holinshed  II.  122/1  The 
bishop  ought,  .to  summon  and  warne  all  deanes  and  arch- 
deacons within  his  diocesse  to  appeere  in  proper  person  at 
the  parlement,  vnlesse  they  haue  some  sufficient  and  reason- 
able cause  of  absence,  in  which  case  he  may  appeere  by  his 
proctor,  hauing  a  warrant  or  proxie  for  the  same.  1607 
COWELL  Interpr.^  Procters  of  the  clergie . . ,  are  those  which 
are  chosen  and  appointed  to  appeare  tor  cathedral),  or  other 
Collegia!  churches,  as  also  for  the  common  clergie  of  euery 
Dioces,  at  the  Parlament,  whose  choice  is  in  this  sort  [etc.]. 
1823  LINGAKO  ///j/.  Eng.  VI.  421  To  elude  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy,  their  proctors,  who  had  hitherto  voted  in  the  Irish 
parliaments,  were  by  a  declaratory  act  pronounced  to  be 
nothing  more  than  assistants,  whose  advice  might  be 
received,  but  whose  assent  was  not  required.  1875  STUBBS 
Const,  Hist.  II.  xiv.  129  The  archbishops  and  bishops  are 
to  bring  [to  Parliament]  one  proctor  for  the  clergy  of  each 
cathedral,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  each  diocese.  1878 
I  bid*  III.  xx.  447  On  the  occasions  on  which  the  clerical 
proctors  are  known  to  have  attended,  their  action  is  insigni- 
ficant, and  those  occasions  are  very  few.  1888  LD.  COLE- 
RIDGE in  Law  Re6.  20  Q.  B.  D.  744  In  the  Northern  Con- 
vocation the  parochial  clergy  are  and  have  been  for  centu- 
ries represented  by  two  proctors  from  each  archdeaconry 
within  the  province  of  York. 

t 7.  One  who  collected  alms  on  behalf  of  lepers 
or  others  who  were  debarred  from  begging  for 
themselves ;  esp.  one  having  a  patent  or  licence  to 
collect  alms  for  the  occupants  of  a  '  spital-house *. 
(Held  in  evil  repute  from  the  abuse  of  the  system.) 

15x9  MORE  Suppl.  Soulys  Wlcs.  292/1  And  they  be  also  our 
proctoures  &  begge  in  our  name,  and  in  our  name  receiue 
your  money.  1538  FITZHERB.  Just.  Peas  102  b,  Al  proctours 
and  pardoners  goinge  about  without  sufficient  auctorite.. 
shalbe  punyshed  by  whyppynge.  1561  AWDELAY  Frat. 
Vacab,  (1869)  14  Proctour  is  he,  that  will  tary  long,  and 
bring  a  lye,  when  bis  Maister  sendeth  him  on  his  errand. 
1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  46  Proctors  and  Fact  ores  all  of 
Spyttell  houses.  1577  HARRISON  England  u.  x.  (1877)  i.  220 
Among  roges  and  idle  persons.. we  find  to  be  comprised 
all  proctors  that  go  vp  and  downe  with  counterfeit  licences. 
1608  DEKKER  tnd  Pt.  Hon.  Whore  Wks.  1873  II.  149  Y'are 
best  get  a  clap-dish,  and  say  y'are  Proctor  to  some  Spittle- 
house. 

Hence  Pro'ctorage.  management  by  a  proctor ; 
Pro'ctoral,  Fro-ctorly  adjs.  —  PROCTORIAL  ; 
Pro'ctorlixiff,  a  petty  or  subordinate  proctor. 

1641  MILTON  Reform.  H,  Wks.  1851  III.  65  As  for  the 
fogging  *proctorage  of  money,  with  such  an  eye  as  strooke . . 
Simon  Magus  with  a  curse,  so  does  she  looke.  1573  P.- 
HARVEY  Letter  l-k.  (Camden)  47  Saiing  in  his  Proctors  vois 
that  I  shuld  read  no  lecture  there ;  as  he  bi  his  *Proctoral 
autoriti  had  suspendid  me  before.  1738  GRAY  Let.  to  R. 
West  in  W.  Mason  Mem,  (1807^)  I.  171  The  University  has 
.  .created  half  a  dozen  new  little  *procterlings  to  see  its 
orders  executed.  1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  $  Divels 
64  Howsoeuer  your  selfe  may  haply  stand  in  some  neede  of 
a  *proctorly  bribe :  my  cause,  it  standes  in  no  neede  of 
bribe-pursing. 

PrO'Ctor,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  jjf/r.  To  officiate  as  a  university  proctor. 

1676  MARVBLL  Mr.  Smirke  37  If  a  man  went  out  by  night 
on  Tranelling,  or  Bat -fowling,  or  Proctoring,  he  might  catch 
these  Exposers  by  Dozens. 

2.  intr.  (See  quots.,  and  cf.  prec.  7.) 

c  1730  Dorsets.  Voc.  (MS.  in  N.  $  Q.  6th  Ser.  VIII.  45/1), 
To  proctor%  to  scold  or  lord  it.  a  18*5  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Angtia^  Proctor,  to  hector,  swagger,  bully. .. The  Proctors 
connected  with  this  verb  were,  .sturdy  beggars. 

_     \\T 1 . !_      !-!_      _J        _/•     C«l__l _      _  «-•-.» 
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elect  proctors  ;  proctorial  veto,  the  power  of  the  two  proctcn 
conjointly  to  veto  any  decree  of  Convocation  at  Oxford; 
proctorial  year,  the  annual  period  for  which  the  university 
proctors  are  elected, 
a.    1864  TIIF.VET.VAN  Compel.  Wallah  (1866)  58  The  condi- 


been found,  while  project  is  abundantly  supported:  see 
PROJECT  f.  3. 

Proctorial  (prpklo'-rial),  a.    [f.  PROCTOR  sb. 

+  -IAL  ;  cf.  procuraiorial,]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  proctor  (a.  at  the  universities,  b.  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts). 

Proctorial  cycle,  the  order  in  which  the  various  colleges 


ty  over  members  of  the  University.  188*  Standard 
13  Apr.  3/8  The  outgoing  Senior  Proctor,  .summarised  the 
events  of  the  past  proctorial  year,  a  1893  W.  L.  COURTNEY 
in  Jowettt  Lift  (1897)  II.  viii.  232  The  traditional  police- 
man . .  was  represented  by  the  Senior  Proctorial  bull-dog. 
_  b.  1883  Law  rimes  ii  Oct.  308/3  The  two  items  are 
inserted  m  the  proctorial  charges  as  '  Probate  under  seal  and 
court  fee '. 

So  fProctorloal  (-p'rikal)  a.,  in  same  sense. 

1715  PRIDEAUX  in  Lift  (1748)  331  Every  Tutor,  for  the  better 
discharging  of  his  duty,  shall  have  Proctorical  authority 
over  his  Pupils. 

Proctorize  (prp-ktarsiz) ,  v.  f  f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.  ] 
trans.  Of  a  university  proctor :  To  exercise  the 
proctorial  authority  on  (an  undergraduate,  etc.) ; 
to  arrest,  summon,  and  reprimand,  fine,  or  punish 
(an  offender).  Hence  trans/. 

1833  CHURCH  Let.  a  June,  I  have  only  been  proctorised 
once,  for  not  having  my  gown  on.  iStix  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf.  xii,  One  don't  like  to  go  in  while  there's 
any  chance  of  a  real  row.. and  so  gets  proctorized  in  one's 
old  age  for  one's  patriotism,  a  1884  M.  PATTISON  in  Mem. 
(1885)  18  He  took  him  to  task  for  the  colour  of  his  great- 
coat—proctorised  him,  my  father  said. 

b.  intr.  To  officiate  as  proctor,  rare. 

1883  '  F.  ANSTEY  '  Vice  Versa  v,  Somehow  he  never  would 
proctorise  any  more — it  spoilt  his  nerve. 

Hence  Proctoriza'tlon,  the  act  of  proctorizing 
or  fact  of  being  proctorized. 

1883  in  Whibley  In  Cap  4  Gown  (1800)  136  Did  you  break 
the  lamps,  and  hope  to  escape  . .  Proctorization  ?  1905 
Athensevm  17  June  741/3  The  proctorization  of  Jacobson 
the  well-beloved. 

ProctorxhagiatoProctuchous:  seePBOcro-. 

Proctorship  (prjj-ktMJlp).  [f.  PBOCTOB  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office,  position,  or  function  of  a 
proctor,  in  various  senses  of  the  word. 

'S35  (>3  Oct.)  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  178  To  Thos 
[my  son]  I  leve  my  parte  in  the  bargyn  for  the  proctor- 
sheype  of  the  Auterlaege  [i.  e.  altarage]  of  Upton.  1590 
SWINBURNE  Testaments  246  If  the  names  be  artificial!,  not 
naturall,  as  to  vse  proctorship,  for  curatorship.  a  1656 
USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  620  He. .was  forced. .to  undertake 
there  the  Proctorship  and  Stewardship  for  the  King.  1706 
HEARNE  Collect.  21  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  230  [He]  was  a  little 
after  his  Proctership  preferr'd.  1761  [see  PROCVRACY  i]. 
1886  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXVIII.  6151110  proctorship  for 
science,  justly  assumed  for  matters  within  his  province  as 
a  student,  is  rather  hastily  extended  to  matters  which  he 
himself  declares  to  be  beyond  it. 

PrO'CtresS.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Essl.] 
A  female  proctor. 

1618  WITHER  Brit.  Renremb.  i.  1025  (Justice  speaking  to 
Mercy]  Thou  hast  Proctresse  bin  For  leroboam . .  That  hand 
recunng  which  he  did  extend,  The  Messenger  of  God,  to 
apprehend. 

t  Procn'lcate,  "•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  proculc- 
are  (f.  prS,  PBO-  !  i  b  +  calcare  to  tread)  +  -ATE  3.] 
trans.  To  tread  or  trample  down  ;  fig.  to  despise, 
spurn.  Hence  t  Proculca'tlon,  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prS- 
culcaiiffn-ent],  a  treading  or  trampling. 

io»3  COCKERAM,  Procvlcate,  to  tread  vnder  foot.  1641  J. 
JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  105  Wee  should  have  pro- 
culcated  and  trampled  under  foote  most  faire  hopes  of 
immortality  unto  glory.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Proculca. 
tion,  a  treading  or  trampling  under  foot.  1668  H.  MORE 
7V:1.  Dial.  iv.  xxy.  121  The  Procuration  of  the  outward 
Court  by  the  Gentiles  for  42  months. 

t  Fro-oulstant.  Obs.  nonce-wet,  [f.  L.  procul 
afar  4-  slant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  stare  to  stand,  as  a  pun 
on  Protestant.] 

1589  Protestaiyon  Martin  Marprelat  27  Both  [Dr. 
Andrew  Perne  and  Dean  Bridges]  old  standards,  both  pro- 
culstants,  both  catercaps,  both  priests  [etc.]. 

Proou-mb,  v.  nonce- tod.  [ad.  L.  prScumb-frc: 
see  next.]  intr.  To  prostrate  oneself. 

a  1784  MockOde  in  Boswell  70*««>i(i8i6)  IV. 4^28  Opin'st 
thou  this  gigantic  frame,  Procumbing  at  thy  shrine  ;  Shall 
..be  thine? 

Procumbent  (prokr-mbent),  a.  [ad.  L.  fro- 
cumbent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of prScttmb-fre  to  fall  forwards, 
bend  down,  (.pro,  PBO-  »  i  b  +  *cumb-tre  to  lay  one- 
self: see  CCMBENT.] 

L  Lying  on  the  face,  prone  ;  prostrate. 

i7ai  BAILEY,  Procumbent,  lying  along.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Procumbent,  lying  down,  prone.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  ix. 
580  Procumbent,  each  obey  d.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  II.  440  It  [bleeding]  will  cease  upon  bendinz  the  head 
forward,  or  lying  procumbent.  1884  POWER  &  SCOTT  De 
Ba>y's  Phaner.  486  Medullary  rays  with  procumbent  cells 
are.  .easy  to  distinguish  from  parenchyma  of  the  bundles. 

2.  Bot.  Of  a  plant  or  stem :  Lying  flat  on  the 
ground  without  throwing  out  roots ;  growing  along 
the  ground  ;  having  a  prostrate  or  trailing  stem. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  H.  iv.  {  4.  82  Week  procumbent 
stalks,  full  of  joynts.  1756  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  835  The 
common  Tormentil  is.. very  frequently  found  in  a  pro- 
cumbent state.  1851  T.  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  195  Lycopodnm 
selaginoides  . .  has  a  slender,  procumbent,  often  branched 

Procurable  (prokiuVrab'l),  a.    [f.  PBOCDRI  v. 

+  -ABLE.]     That  can  be  procured  or  obtained. 
1611  CoTcn.,^«-<»<t>ra^/«..alsogettable, procurable.  01664 
BARROW  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  33  His  treatise . . 
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brought  into  fusion  by  the  greatest  degree  o.  nre  H»«™- 
in  the  ordinary  furnaces.  1877  LADY  BRASSEY  Voy.  A«»- 
team  xv.  (1878)  265  No  wine  or  spirits  being  procurable  on 

'  t  i'ro'-Otiracy.  Ots.  Also  3-6  -acie,  3-4  -asie, 
5  -aoye,  -ase,  -esy,  (3  procraeie,  6  Sc.  procry) : 
fee  also  PBOXY.  [ad.  med.L.  procuralia  (1245  in 
Du  Cange),  for  cl.  L.  procuratio  PROCURATION. 
So  obs.  It.  procurazla,  procuratta  '  a  proctorship, 
also  a  procuration '  (Florio).] 

1.  The  office  or  action  of  a  procurator ;  manage- 
ment or  action  for  another.     Letters  of  p. :  =  2. 

[1315  Rolls  of  'Parlt.  I.  3S7/2  Eg  les  Letres  de  Procuracie    ; 
g'il  porterent  ovesqe  eux  souz  le  Seal  le  dit  Count.]    c  1380 
WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  II.  155  Such  procuracie  is  synful  and 
yvele  takun.     1482  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1711)  XII.  173/1 
Lettres  of  Commission  and  Procuracye  under  the  Grete 
Scale.   i&sSatir.  Poems  Reform.  1.134,  I  sawe..howe  the 
faythfull  was  enforst  with  procry  to  precede.    1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.   Man.  670  Letters  of  procuracie  signed,  and    , 
sealed  by  the  King  his  master  to  redemand  diuers  great 
summes  of  money.     IT«»  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  530 
The  procuracy  or  proctorship  of  Lorsch. 
b.  A  deputy,  proxy,  legate,  rare-1. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  301  Whan  this  procuracie  was 
come  to  the  Kyng,  these  articules  were  offered  of  the  lordis.  i 

2.  A  document  empowering  a  person  to  act  as 
the  representative  of  another ;  a  proxy,  a  letter  of 

attorney. 

1415  Paston  Lett.  I.  20, 1  have,  by  advys  of  counseill,  in 
makyng  a  procuracie  ad  agendum,  defendendum,  provo- 
candum,  et  apfellandum  to  yow. . ;  the  whiche  procuracie 
..I  shal  sende  to  yowr  persone.  <ii548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  K///2iib,  He  sayd  he  would  sende  thither  a  suffi- 
cient procuracie  and  conuenient  proctors,  &  desired  to  see 
the  Orators  commission.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.  v.  Pro- 
curator, Procuracy  is  vsed  for  the  specialitie,  whereby  he  i_s 
authorized.  [1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  (1857)  I.  xii. 
180,  I,  William  Trussel,  procurator  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
and  barons,  and  other  people  in  my  procuracy  named, 
having,  &c.] 

3.  Eccl.  The  provision  of  entertainment  for  the 
bishop  or  visitor  by  the  parson  or  religious  house 
visited ;  hence,  a  sum  paid  in  commutation  of  this ; 
=  PROCURATION  3,  PROXY  5.  (=  Anglo-L.  pro- 
curalia,  Matt.  Paris,  med.L.  procuratio.) 

c  1290  St.  Edmund  Con/.  333  in  S.  Eng.  Leg:  I.  440  Pro- 
cracies  [ffarl.  MS.  2277  procuracies]  buy  jeuen  him  also.. 
Of  persones  to  nime  largeliche.  £1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 
249  Whanne  bischopis  &  here  officeris  comen  &  feynen  to 
visite,.  .wrecchid  curatis  ben  nedid  to  festen  hem  richely  & 
aeue  procuracie  &  synage.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  129  Pre- 
latys  of  holy  cherch, . .  puttyn  here  sugettys  to  outrageous 
cost,.. in  vysityng,  &  in  raisynge  of  procuracyes  vnleffully. 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  87  They  shold  paye . .  to  the  Archidekon 
of  Bokyngham,  procuracy. 

4.  The  office  or  official  residence  of  a  Venetian 
procurator  (=  It.  procuralia). 

1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  253  He 
..went  up  to  the  Procuracies  of  S.  Mark.  [1715  LEONI 
Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  Pref.  6  In  Venice.. the  new 
Palace  of  Procuracy.] 

Procural  (prokiu«Tal).  [f.  PROCURE  v.  +  -AL.] 
The  action  or  process  of  procuring ;  obtaining. 

1861  OWEN  in  Athenaeum  27  July  118/1  Alexander  the 
Great  devoted  large  sums  of  money  to  the  procural  of 
objects  of  Natural  History.  1883  Gd.  Words  186  Their 
chief  object  is  the  procural  of  food. 

Procurance  (prokiua-rans).  [f.  PROCURE  v.  + 
-ANCE.]  The  action  of  procuring;  the  action  by 
which  something  is  attained  or  brought  about ; 
agency.  So  also  fProcuTauoy  Obs.  rare—1, 
agency,  advocacy. 

'553  EDW.  VI  Let.  Bp.  Ridley  9  June  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  (1721)  II.  xxii.  421  We  will  and  command  you,  that 
neither  you  nor  any  for  you,  or  by  your  procurancie.  .shall 
admit  him.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  G  vij,  He  thought  it 
best  by  polytyke  procurance,  To  prive  the  kyng  and  so 
restore  hys  frend.  1844  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Dissert.  (1845) 
II.  101  A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Law  was  brought  into 
China  during  the  Seventy  Years  Captivity,  either  by  the 
procurance  of  Laou-sze  himself,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
emigration  of  this  very  Colony.  1887  J.  C.  ROBINSON  Let. 
Sir  J.  Donnelly  7  Apr.  (Daily  News  (1897)  26  Oct.  3/2), 
Acquisitions-.,  which  by  procurance  have  .. enriched  the 
South  Kensington  Museum, 

t  PrO'Curate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  prociirdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  procurare :  see  PROCURE  v.  and  -ATE3.] 
trans.  To  do  (something)  as  agent  for  another ;  to 
do,  perform,  etc.,  by  or  through  an  agent  Hence 
t  Pro-curated///.  a.,  f  Pro-ourating  vol.  so. 

1659  H.L'EsTRANGEX//;a)K«Z>iw.  Off.  262  The  principles 
of  Christianity.. require  from  them,  no  procurated,  but  a 
personal,  and  actual  faith,  repentance,  obedience.  1701 
BEVERLEY  Apoc.  Quest.  26  There  is  Another  Beast,  spoken 
of,  that  was  Zealously  Concern'd  in  Procurating  all  for  the 
Papal  Beast. 

Procuration  (prpkiur^-Jsn).  [ME.  procura- 
cio(u)n,  a.  F.  procuration  (i3th  c.  in  Littre,  also 
OF.  -cion),  ad.  L.  procuration-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
procurare  to  PROCURE  :  see  -ATION.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  taking  care  of,  looking  after,  or 
managing ;  management,  superintendence,  admini- 
stration, agency ;  attention,  care.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  xii.  193  Ek  plauntis  ban  this  pro. 
cura  n  Vnto  their  gret  multiplicacioun.  1460  CAPGRAVE 
Chrox.  (Rolls)  109  Be  procuracion  of  the  qween,  Roger 
Mortimere  was  mad  erl  of  Kent.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
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287/2  Theophyle  was  receyued  into  the  grace  of  the  Bisshop 
bv  the  procuracion  of  the  deuyll.  a  i55»  LELAND  /tin.  III. 
1 14  The  2  Towers  in  the  Haven  Mouth  were  begon  in  King 
Edwarde  the  4  Tyme...Kyng  Henry  the  vij  endyd  them  at 
the  Procuration  of  Fox  Bisshop  of  Winchester.  1609  SKENE 
Reg.  Maj.,  Stat.  Dav.  ff  39  All  they  quha  are  destitute,., 
salbe  vnder  the  Kings  procuration,  and  protection  within 
his  Realme.  (11677  H*LE  Pomponius  Attictts  24  He 
avoided  the  procuration  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  for 
sloth,  but  in  judgment. 

fb.  Management  for  another;  stewardship; 
procuratorship.  06s. 

1484  CAXTON  Pallet  ofMsop  3  b,  To  thende  that  my  lord 
depose  me  not  of  my  procuracion.  1396  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  (S.  T.  S.)  207  Maximian..eftirward 
committing  the  procuratione  of  Britannic  til  Dionethie, 
passid  in  ffrance.  1689  tr.  Buchanan's  De  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos  35  [They]  think  that  a  Kingdom  is  not  a  pro- 
curation concredited  to  them  by  God,  but  rather  a  prey  put 
into  their  hands. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  procurator  or  attorney ; 
the  anthority  or  power  thus  delegated ;  also,  the 
authorized  action  of  one's  agent ;  the  function  of 
an  attorney  or  representative.  Letters  of  procura- 
tion =  b.  By  procuration,  by  attorney  or  proxy. 

(The  person  so  appointed  signs  p.p.,  or  per  proc.,  =  per 
procurationem :  see  PER  1.7.) 

1489  CAXTON  Faytfs  of  A.  IV.  ii.  232  Yf  a  man  gyueth  a 
procuracyon  to  another  for  to  doo  and  execute  certeyn 
thinges  of  his  owne  it  is  not  therfore  to  be  vndrestande  that 
he  gyueth  him  a  generall  procuracyon.  1568  GRAFTON 
Citron.  II.  221  The  manage  was  foprthwith  made,  and 
solempnized  by  procuration  from  the  king  of  England.  IS74 
Reg.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  1 1.  404  Be  thair  letters  of  procura- 
tioun  under  the  seill  of  the  same  toun.  1681  SCARLETT  Ex- 
changes 155  When  any  one  doth  by  the  Order,  full  Power 
and  Authority  of  another,  which  is  called  among  Merchants 
Procuration.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  323 
Without  a  letter  of  attorney,  or  any  other  act  of  procura- 
tion. 1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  iii.  (1862)  43  [He] 
could,  if  absent  himself  from  just  cause,  appear  by  his  pro- 
curation or  proxy.  1870  Daily  Nevis  14  Dec.,  They  clamour 
for  sorties,  vow  to  die  for  their  country,  and  then  wish  to  do 
it  by  procuration. 

b.  A  formal  document  whereby  a  person  gives 
legal  authority  to  another  to  act  for  him  ;  a  letter 
or  power  of  attorney.  Now  rare. 

1416  W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  I.  25,  I  make  this  day  a  newe 
apelle  and  a  newe  procuracion.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
iv.  xlvi.  (1869)  198  But  bat  hire  procuractoun  be  seted  with 
deuocioun.  1323  LD.  BERNERS  fr'roiss.  I.  xix.  27  There  this 
princesse  was  maryed,  by  a  sufficient  procuration,  brought 
fro  the  kyng  of  Inglande.  1622  MALYNES  Aac.  Law-Merck. 
96  For  that  purpose  he  hath  a  Letter  of  Atturny,  called  a 

Procuration.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xix.  342, 1  caused 
a  procuration  to  be  drawn,  empowering  him  to  be  my 
receiver.  1889  W.  LOCKHART  Ch.  Scot.  ini^th  C.  40  They. . 

sent  on  their  procurations  by  some  ecclesiastic  to  Rome. 

3.  Eccl.  The  provision  of  necessary  entertain- 
ment for  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  or  other  visitor, 
by  the  incumbent,  parish,  or  religious  house  visited ; 
subsequently  commuted  to  a  payment  in  money 
(but  see  quot.  1895). 

£1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  220  The  Ravyne..Was  dene 
rurale..At  vicaris  and  personnis,  For  the  procuraciounis, 
Cryand  full  crowss.  1555  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III. 
App.  xlvi.  140  Letted  by  the  said  Bisshope  from  gathering 
of  procurations.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  48  The  Annual 
payments  of  Tenths  and  Subsidies  to  the  King,  the  Pro- 
curations to  the  Bishop  and  Arch-deacon,  the  Assessments 
for  the  poor.  1661  J.  STEPHENS  (title)  Historical  Discourse 
on  Procurations.  17*6  AVLIFFE  Parergon  429  Procurations 
.  .are  certain  Sums  of  Money  which  Parish-Priests  pay 
yearly  to  the  Bishop  or  Archdeacon  ratione  Visitations. 
1861  C.  B.  Rep.  (N.S.)  XII.  416  At  the ..  visitation .. the 
churchwardens.. attend  the  registrar.. [and]  pay  the  'pro- 
curations and  synodals '  claimed  as  due  from  the  clergy  to 
the  archdeacon.  1895  PHILLIMORE  Eccl.  Law  (ed.  2)  iv.  xi. 
§  2.  io5_i  It  seems.. that  where  the  estates  of  bishops  have 
vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  under  23  and  24 
Viet.  c.  124,  these  procurations  have  become  payable  to 
the  commissioners,  who  have,  however,  abandoned  their 
Co1  lection. 

4.  The  action  of  procuring,  obtaining,  or  getting; 
procurement. 

'533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VII I,  c.  20  §  2  Somes  of  money., 
payd  at  the  seid  See  of  Rome  for  procuracion  or  expedicion 
of  any  suche  bulles  breves  or  palles.  cx555  HARPSFIELD 
Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  153  He  wickedly  did  let  the 
procuration  of  children.  1651  WALTON  Life  Wotton  in 
Reliq.  c  iv,  His  procuration  of  Priviledges  and  courtesies 
with  the  German  Princes,  and  the  Republick  of  Venice  for 
the  English  Merchants.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth 
(1723)  25  Procuration  of.  .Shells  from  several  Parts  of  this 
Island.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  594  Such  irrational . . 
beings ..  regard  the  difficulty  of  procuration  as  one  of  the 
most  estimable  qualities.  1882  Standard  26  Dec.  3/2  Those 
[coals]  used  in  the  procuration  of  steam  power. 

b.  spec.  The  obtaining  or  negotiating  of  a  loan 
for  a  client ;  also,  the  fee  for  this. 

1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  183  As  to  Judg- 
ments and  Statutes,  Procuration,  and  Continuance-Mony, 
these  are  only. .the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  1679  PRANCE  True 
ffarr.  Pop.  Plot  32  He  would  not  let  40  or  so/,  out  for  six 
Months,  but  he  would  have  40$.  for  Procuration, ..and  yet 
the  full  Legal  Interest  to  run  on.  1881  Times  18  May6/s  The 
action,  .was  one  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  /12O 
their  commission  of  i  per  cent  for  the  procuration  of  a  loan 

Of  ;£  1 2,00(1 

o.  The   action   of   a   procurer   or    procuress; 
pimping. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.v.,  Procuration  is  also  taken  in  an 
III  sence,  for  the  Act  of  a  Baud  or  Pander.  1891  [see  5]. 
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5.  attrib.  Procuration  fee,  money  :  see  quots. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Procuration,  or  Procuration-Money,  a 
Duty  which  Parish-Priests  pay  yearly  to  the  Bishop  or 
Arch-Deacon,  upon  account  of  Visitation.  1769  BLACKSTONE 
Cotntn.  IV.  xiL  157  If  any  scrivener  or  broker  takes  more 
than  five  shillings  per  cent,  procuration-money,  or  more  than 
twelve-pence  for  making  a  bond,  he  shall  forfeit  2o/.  with 
costs.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Procuration  fee,  a  sum 
of  money  taken  by  scriveners  on  effecting  loans  of  money. 
1884  Law  Rep.  25  Ch.  Div.  280  He  agreed  to  find  the  money 
for  a  lump  sum  as  a  procuration  fee.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
17  Oct  6/3  The  Chertsey  procuration  case. . .  A  servant . .  was 
charged  with  procuring  her  daughter ..,  aged  fifteen  years. 

Hence  Procnra'tional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
procuration  :  see  sense  2  above. 

CI702  Case  of  Prtemunientes  Considered  13  Now,  when 
there  is  no  such  Return  made,  and.. seldom  distinct  Pro- 
curational  Letters  upon  the  Choice  to  Parliament. 

Procnrative  (prokiu»-rativ),  a.   [f.  PROCURE  v. 

f  -ATIVE.]  Having  the  quality  of  procuring; 
tending  to  procure  or  obtain. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  10  There  is  a  procurative 
uncteannessj  that  ..helps  forward  the  damnation  of  men. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Ream's  Disp.  554  Cassia.. is  thought  pro- 
curative  of  flatulency.  1816-30  BENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Max- 
imized, Extract  Const.  Code  (1830)  52  Those.. by  whom., 
are  exercised  the  several  functions,  procurative,  custoditive, 
applicative,  reparative,  and  elimtnative. 

Procurator  (prfkiur^taa).  Also  3-7  -our 
(5-6  -oure,  6  Sc.  -ure,  5  prokeratour)  :  see  also 
PROCTOR  sb.  A.  [a.  OF.  procuratour  (ijth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.,  mod.F.  -eur),  or  ad.  L.  procurator- 
em  manager,  agent,  deputy,  collector  in  a  province, 
attorney,  agent-n.  f.  procurare  to  PROCURE.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  An  officer  who  collected  the  taxes, 
paid  the  troops,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of  the 
imperial  treasury,  in  an  imperial  province ;  some- 
times he  had  the  administration  of  part  of  a  province, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Procurator  of  Judaea,  which 
was  part  of  the  province  of  Syria. 

01300  Cursor  M.  16023  All  bai  gadird  o  be  tun,. .And 
sent  to  pilate  bair  procuratur  [Gift,  procketur],  And  did  him 
bider  bring,  c  1415  WYNTOUN  Orig.  Cron.  v.  xiii.  43™ 
Hade  he  callyt  Lucyus  procuratoure,  Qwhar  bat  he  calht 
hym  emperoure.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agricola  (1622)  190 
Whereas  in  former  times  they  had  onely  one  king,  now 
were  there  two  thrust  vpon  them,  the  Lieutenant  to  sucke 
their  bloud,  the  Procuratour  their  substance.  1593  G. 
HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  81  As  Paul  demeaned  himselfe  . . 
before  the  twoo  Romane  Procurators  of  that  Prpuince, 
Felix,  and  Festus.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antif.  xlv. 
viii.  441  [Caesar]  made  him  [Antipater]  procurator  of  Judea. 
1877  C.  GEiKiECAns/lx.(i879)  735  Herod's  palace  had  been 
taken.,  as  the  residence  of  the  procurators. 

2.  One  who  manages  the  affairs  of  another ;  one 
who  is  duly  authorized  to  act  in  behalf  of  another 
in  any  business  ;  an  agent,  an  attorney,    t  a.  (In 
earliest  use)  The  official  agent  of  a  church  or 
religious  house.  Obs.   f  b.  The  steward  or  manager 
of  a  household,  estate,  or  the  like;  an  overseer,  a 
bailiff.  Obs.      C.  The  agent,  deputy,   proxy,   or 
representative  of  a  non-ecclesiastical   person    or 
body ;    one   who  has  a  power  of  attorney  for 
another,  to  sign  for  him  per  procurationem  (see 
PROCURATION  a).    Procurator  general,  an  agent- 
general,  t  Procurator  of  parliament,  an  early  name 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

a.  ci29«  St.  Brandan  356  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  229  pis 
procuratour  heom  cam  ajein  and  welcomede  heom  a-non, 
And-  custe  seint  brendanes  fet  and  be  Monekes  echon. 
[1306  Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  220/1  Mestre  William  Testa,  &  les 
autres  clercs  &  procurators  1'apostoill.  1316-7  Ibid.  II. 
g/2  Qe  nul  Provisour  alien,  ne  Procuratour  de  par  eux 
..n'entre  la  Terre.)  1:1400  Plowman's  T.  733  [Secular 
canons]  have  a  gedering  procuratour  That  can  the  pore 
people  enplede,  And  robben  hem  as  a  ravmour.  c  1450 
Godstow  Regr.  492  Hit  shold  be  wele  lawful!  to  the  forsaid 
abbesse  and  Couent  and  to  ther  successours  or  to  ther  pro- 
curatour to  distreyne.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  26  Mar.,  The 
Procurator  of  the  Carmelites  preaching  on  our  Savior  s 
feeding  the  multitude. 

b  civjs  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathias)  241  He  made  hyme 
[Judas]  his  procuratore,  po  he  wyste  he  suld  be  traytore. 
1377  LANOL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  253,  I  make  pieres  be  plowman 
my  procuratour  &  my  reve.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xx.  8 
Whenne  euenynge  was  maad,  the  lord  of  the  vyne  ;erd  seith 
to  his  procuratour,  Clepe  the  workmen,  and  3elde  to  hem 
her  hijre.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  (E.E.T.S.)  91 
Nowt  as  a  gouernour  of  his  owne,  but  as  a  procuratour  and 
a  seruaunt  of  ober  mennes  ricchesse.  1555  EDEN  Decades  72 
Alphonsus  Nunnez.  .who  also  was  lyke  to  haue  byn  chosen 
procuratoure  of  this  vyage. 

C.  1399  Rolls  of  Pat-it.  III.  424/1  The  States,  .made  thes 
same  Persones  that  ben  comen  here  to  jowe  nowe  her  Pro- 
curatours,  and  gafen  hem  full  auctorite.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vn.  431,  I  Wyllyam  Trussel,  in  the  name  of  all  men 
of  this  lande  of  Englande,  &  procuratour  of  this  parlyament, 
resygne  to  y«  Edwarde  y»  homage  that  was  made  to  y  some 
tyml.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 148  The  Marques  of 
Suffolke,  as  procurator  to  Kyng  Henry,  espoused  the  said 
I,adie,  in  the  churche  of  sainct  Martyns.  156'  £-eg.  rnvy 
Council  Scot.  \.  179  At  the  instance  of  Johne  Baptista  de 
Sambitore,  procuratour  generall  for  the  Spanische  natioun. 
1602  FULBECKE  n/  Pt.Parall.  3°  Actions  doe  not  passe, 


Merchant . .  will  advise  all  his  Correspondents  (on  whom  his 
Procurator  shall  have  occasion  to  draw,  £c.)..that  b 
granted  to  such  and  such  a  one  such  a  full  Power  to  draw 
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in  Iiis  Name  Bills  of  Exchange.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist, 
Anicr.  II.  vi.  236  They  elected  him  procurator  general  of 
the  Spanish  nation  in  Peru.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii. 
634  The  early  representative  members  ,.  were  frequently 
..invested  with  the  character  of  procurators  or  proxies. 

3.  In  the  mcdircval  universities,  one  of  two  or 
more  representative   officers,   of  whom   one   was 
elected  by  each  of  the  'nations'  into  which  the 
students  and  Regent  Masters  were  divided,  having 
financial,    electoral,    and    disciplinary    functions. 
Hence,  at  the  present  day,  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  the  name  of  the  student  representatives, 
elected,  one  by  each  '  nation '  of  the  whole  body 
of  students,  to  preside  over  the  election  of  a  Rector. 
See  also  PKOCTOR,  the  modern  form  of  this  word 
in  the  English  universities,  under  which   (sense  3) 
its  later  history  is  given. 

At  Paris  and  Cambridge,  and  prob,  also  originally  at 
Oxford,  they  were  called  indifferently  procurators  (proctors) 
and  regents.  At  Paris  there  were  four  '  nations '  and  four 
procurators,  at  the  English  Universities  two,  called  Pro- 
curator australis  and  Procurator  oorealts,  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  Procurator  or  Proctor. 

[1*19  in  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Parts  (1666)  III.  9$  Quod 
super  hoc  a  suis  Procurator! bus  contingeret  ordinari.  1*37 
/>*»// in  Rashdall  Univ.  Europe  (1895)  1.314  note  (Paris),  Ut 
nullus  contra  universitatem  magistrorum  vel  scholarium  seu 
rectorem  vel  procuratorem  eorum  ad  quemquam  alium  pro 
Universitatis  vel  facto  vel  occasione  [etc.].  1244  Statute  of 
Faculty  of  Arts,  Paris  in  Rulaeus  HI.  195  Quo  vsque  pro 
qualitate  et  quant itate  delicti  vel  transgressionis  Mandati 
Vniuersitatis  Rectori  et  Procurator!  pro  Vniuersitate  fuerit 
ad  plenum  et  pro  ipsorum  voluntate  satisfactum.  1453 
in  Munim.  Univ.  Glasg.  (Maitland)  I.  6  Rectores. ., 
decanos,  procuratores  nacionum,  regentes,  magistros  et 
scolares.]  1574  M.  STOKVS  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambr.  (1841) 
App.  A.  p.  x,  Then  shall  folowe.  .nexte  the  Father  the  two 
Procuratours.  1664  in  Fasti  Acad.  Aberdeen  (1808)  II.  n 
The  colledge  being  fullie  conveened  and  divided  in  four 
nationes  . .  did  . .  nominat . .  procurators  for  electing  of  ane 
Rector.  1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  413  In  Paris, 
each  of  the  Four  Nations  elected  its  own  Procurator.  1885 
Pall  Mall  G.  12  May  2/1  In  the  universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Chancellor  had  little  power;  the  Rector,  elected  by 
Procurators  of  the  Nations,  exercised  authority  in  his  own 
right,  or  more  commonly  along  with  the  Procurators,  and, 
subsequently,  with  the  Ueansof  Faculties.. .  In  Scotland  all 
these  elements  of  mediaeval  organization  are  still  existent 
and  active.  1896  Daily  News  16  Nov.  7/3  The  students  at 
Aberdeen  do  not  give  a  direct  vote  for  the  Rectorial  candi- 
dates. They  vote  for  a  student  who  represents  them, called 
the  Procurator.  After  the  recording  of  the  votes.,  the  '  Pro- 
curators '  meet  In  another  room,  and  the  successful  candi- 
date is  he  who  has  a  majority  of  Nations.  If  the  Nations 
are  equally  divided  the  winner  is  he  who  has  the  numerical 
majority  of  votes. 

4.  Law.  An  agent  in  a  court  of  law :    =  PBOC- 
TOU  4 ;    used   in   countries  retaining   the  Roman 
Civil  Law  (cf.  also  PBOCURKOB),  and  in  England 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;   spec,  in  Scotland,  a 
law-agent  practising  before  the  inferior  courts,  an 
attorney.     (Now  rare.) 

(•1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  298  (Harl.  7334)  May  I  nat 
aske  a  lybel  sir  Sompnour,  And  answer  |>er  by  my  pro- 
curatour To  suche  }>ing  as  men  wol  oppose  me?  1456  SIR 
G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  109  My  procuratour,  that  I 
inak  on  myn  awin  cost  to  defend  me.  1586  T.  B.  La 


quhatsumeuir  lieges  of  \>is  realme  accuisit  of  tressoun  .. 
salhaif  )>rur  aduocattis  and  procurators  to  vse  all  J»-  lauchfull 
defenses.  170*  Lotui,  Gaz.  No.  3818/4  Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint.  .Thomas  Smith  Lsq.J  Her  Majesties 
Procurator  in  all  Causes,  Maritime,  Foreign,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil.  175*  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  95  His 
Majesty's  Advocate,  or  other  Advocates,  or  Procurators  for 
the  Pannel,  were  ordained  to  debate  the  Relevancy  viva  voce. 
1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  33  The  proctors^  otherwise  pro- 
curators, exhibit  their  proxies  for  their  clients.  1791  BOSWELL 
Johnson  4  June  an.  1781,  The  Society  of  Procurators,  or 
Attornics,  entitled  to  practise  in  the  inferior  courts  at  Edin- 
burgh., had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient  designation  of 
Procurators  changed  into  that  of  Solicitors,  from  a  notion, 
as  they  supposed,  that  it  was  more  genteel.  1845  S.  AUSTIN 
Rankers  Hist.  Re/.  I.  275  That  the  evil  did  not  arise  from 
his  good  lords  and  friends  the  bishops,  but  from  the  judges, 
officials,  and  procurators,  who  sought . .  only  their  own  profit. 

b.  Short  for  PROCURATOR-FISCAL. 

1899  Daily  Neivs  6  May  a/i  Four  pleaded  guilty  of  rioting 
only.  The  plea  was  accepted  by  the  Procurator,  and  the 
men  were  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  each  with  the  alternative 
of  a  j£s  fine. 

f5.  An  advocate,  defender,  or  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  any  person,  system,  tenet,  proposal,  etc. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  139  |>ei  wolen  not  paie  for  pore 
men,  not  wibstondinge  M  bei  ben  procuratouris  of  pore 
men.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  If  once  iii,  He  went  to  a 
philosophre  which  was  the  procuratour  of  the  poure  peple 
and  prayd  hym  for  charyte  that  he  wold  gyue  to  hym  good 
counceylle  of  his  grete  nede.  15*8  LYNDESAY  Dream  1049 
Tyll  dame  Fortune  thow  nedis  no  procurature;  For  schohes 
lairglie  kyithtt  on  the  hir  cure,  1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  iv. 
xxvii,  To  confirm,  and  seal  Their  vndertaking,  with  their 
dearest  bloud,  As  Procurators  for  the  Common-weale. 

f6.  One  who  or  that  which  brings  or  helps  to 
bring  something  about ;  =  PROCURER  2  ;  in  quot, 
1647,  a  producer,  generator. 

1486  Act  3  Hen.  K//t  c.  2  Such  Mys-doers,  takers,  and 
procuratours  to  the  same,  and  receytours, . .  [shall]  be . .  iuged 
as  principall  felons.  164*  W.  BIRD  Mag.  Honor  44  Charge 
him  \\ith . .  fellony,  or  to  be  a  procurator  thereof,  or  accessory 
thereunto.  1647  LII.LV  Chr.  Astrol.  xliv.  270  [The  planet 
Mars]  being  a  very  sharpe  heater  and  procurator  of  blood. 
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fb.  The  procurer  of  a  loan:  cf.  PROCURATION 
4b.    06s.  rare. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Imprm.  8  The  Gentleman  gels . . 
Friends,  .to  be  bound  for  his  Covenants,  whom  if  they  [the 
lenders]  accept,  then  the  Procurator  and  Continuator  have 
their  Game  to  play. 

7.  (repr.  It.  procurator,  f  -adore.)  In  some 
Italian  cities,  A  public  administrator  or  magistrate ; 
also  repr.  F.  frocureur  (see  PROCUBEUB).  Pro- 
curator of  St.  Mark,  a  senator,  afterwards  each  of 
two  senators,  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  charged 
with  high  administrative  functions. 

ci6i8  MORYSON  //;<i.  iv.  vii.  (1903)  115  These  Procurators, 
namely  the  old  Dukes  chosen  for  life,  and  the  old  Gouernors 
chosen  for  two  yeares,  haue  care  of  the  Treasure,  and  other 
publique  affayrs,  and  are  of  great  reputation.  1645  EVELYN 
Diary  June,  The  Doge's  vest  is  of  crimson  velvet,  the  Pro- 
curator s,  &c.  of  damasc.  1656  BLOUNT  GlossPgr.  s.  v.,  In 
the  Republique  of  Venice  the  Procurator  is  the  second  man 
in  dignity.  17*7-41  CHAMBRRS  Cycl.,  Procurator  is  also  a 
kind  of  magistrate  in  several  cities  of  Italy,  who  takes  care 
of  the  public  interests.  1794  BURKE  Pref.  to  Brissofs 
Addr.  Wks.  VII.  304  The  treacherous  Manuel  was  pro- 
curator of  the  Common-hall.  183*  tr.  Sistttaruii's  Itat.  Rep. 
ix.  304  Two  senators,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  pro- 
curators of  St  Mark,  were  charged  to  attend  in  the  camp. 
1865  MAFFEI  Brigand  Life  II.  159  The  elaborate  requisi- 
tion presented  by  the  royal  procurator  . .  contains  some 
passages  which  are  worth  preserving. 
b.  attrib. ,  as  procurator  treasurer. 

1709  Land.  Gae.  No.  4545/r  He  was  there  [at  Venice) 
crowned  by  the  Procurator-Treasurer. 

Pro-curator  (pn?0|kiu»Tatai).  Se.  Law.  [f. 
PBO-!  4  +  CURATOR  i.]  One  who  performs  the 
duties  of  a  curator  though  not  legally  appointed 
as  such  :  see  CURATOR  r. 

1681  STAIR  Instil.  Law  Scot.  i.  vi.  in  Whosoever., 
medled  with  Pupils  Means  or  Minors,  as  Pro-tutors,  or 
Pro-curators,  should  be  lyable  . .  as  Tutors  or  Curators,  for 
intromission  and  omission.  1773  ERSKINE  fast.  Law  Scot. 
I.  vii.  §  28  Pro-tutors  and  pro-curators.  By  these  are  under- 
stood persons  who  act  as  tutors  or  curators  without  having 
a  legal  title  to  the  office.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot. 
798  The  same  principle  regulates  the  claims  f  a  pro-tutor 
or  pro-curator  against  the  minor  for  reimoursement  of 
money  expended  for  the  minor. 

Pro-curator-fi'scal.  In  Scotland,  the  public 
prosecutor  of  a  shire  or  other  local  district,  appointed 
by  the  sheriff  or  magistrates.  He  initiates  the 
prosecution  of  crimes,  and  takes  the  precognitions, 
also  performing  some  of  the  functions  of  a  coroner. 

The  term  appears  to  have  originally  designated  the  official 
who  had  to  collect  and  administer  the  fines,  fees,  and  other 
payments  accruing  to  the  criminal,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
courts :  he  was  the  procurator  (in  sense  2)  who  had  to  do 
with  theyfico/ or  revenue  matters  of  the  court.  (Cf.  PROCURER 
fiscal  i  e.)  For  history  of  the  office  see  the  Journal  of 
Jurisprudence  Vol.  XXI.  (1877)  pp.  34-,  67-,  140-,  etc.,  Vol. 
XXII.  (1878)  pp.  24-,  69- 

1583-4  Decree-arbitral  of  Jos.  VI  in  Jrnl.  Jurispr.  XXI. 
141  Mr.  johnne  Skene,  procurator  fiscal).  1584  in  Little- 
John  Aberd.  SheriflCourt  (1904)  Introd.  44  Actioun.  .at  the 
instance  off  our  bouerane  Lord  and  Mr.  George  Barclay 
his  M.  Procuratour  Phiscall.  1606  Act  Secret  Council 

4  Feb.  (Jrnl.  Jur.  XXI.  69),  Pryces  set  down  to  the  Pro- 
curators-Fiscal, to  be  taken  hereafter  for  forming  of  Testa- 
ments.      678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crint.  Laws  Scot.  II.  xii. 

5  4  (16(39)  207  The  way  of  Procedure  before  the  Sheriff,  is  by 
an  Assize,  and  the  Procurator-Fiskal  is  Pursuer  in  place  of 
his  Majesties  Advocat.      175*  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process 
(ed.  2)  254  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  Sheriff  by 
Petition,  signed  by  the  private  Party  complaining,  or  by 
the    Procurator-fiscal,   setting    forth    the    Nature  of  the 
Crime.     1818  Report  of  Commissioners  in  Jrnl.  Jurispr. 
XXI.  26  The  Procurator-Fiscal  likewise  receives  a  certain 
proportion  or  share  of  the  fines  levied  in  the  Sheriff's  Court 
according  to  ancient  usuage.     1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvi, 
The  city's  procurator-fiscal,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  super- 
intendent of  police  devolved.     1875  W.  MclLWRArm  Guide 
Wigtovjnshire  95  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  office  of  the 
Procurator-  Fiscal . 

Procuratorial  (prpkiuratSo-rial),  a.  [f.  late 
L.  prScuratori-us  PBOCURATORY  (f.  procurator-em 
PROCURATOR)  +  -AL.  Cf.  F.  procuratorial] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  procurator  or  proctor,  in 
various  senses ;  proctorial. 

i7«6  AYLIFFE  Parerron  254  A  Procuratorial  Exception  Is 
Twofold,  viz.  First,  that  A.  is  not  a  lawful  Proctor :  and, 
Secondly,  That  he  cannot  be  a  Proctor.  1738  NEAL  Hist. 
Punt.  IV.  330  Who. .sent  proxies  with  procuratorial  letters. 
1874  Queen  s  Printers'  Bible-Aids  81  A  procuratorial  coinage 
circulated  in  Judea  from  A.  D.  6-59.  1874  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  I.  xiii.  635  The  ecclesiastical  practice  of  which  such 
procuratorial  representation  was  a  familiar  part.  1899  W.  M. 
RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Jan.  46  Pamphylia  was  a  distinct 
procuratorial  province. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  university  procto'3. 

1663  WOOD  Li/en  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  1. 492  To  be  pro-proctors 
and  exercise  procuratorial  power.  1845  MOZLEY  Laud  Ess. 
(1878)  1. 198  The  procuratorial  cycle  was  his  remedy  for  the 
disorders  then  attending  the  public  election  of  the  proctors. 
1894  LIDDON,  etc.  fusty  I.  xvi.  378  Keble.  .dryly  observed 
on  hearing  the  procuratorial  veto,  that  'others  too  might 
play  at  that  game '. 

Procuratorship  (prp-kiuKitaiJip).  [f.  PBO- 
CUBATOB  +  -BHIP.]  The  office,  function,  or  period 
of  office  of  a  procurator. 

1577  HANMER  Axe.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1663)  13  The  fourth  [year] 
of  the  Procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate.  1761  tr.  Buscning^s 
Syst.Geog.V.m  The  abbey.. holds  also  the  procuratorship 
of  Alton  as  a  mortgage  from  the  Empire.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  235/2  In  Nero's  time,  and  during  the  procuratorship 
of  Catus  Decianus. 


PRO  CUBE. 

Procuratory  'pr^-kiClr/tari),  a.  and  so.  [ad. 
late  L.  prfffHratfri-us  belonging  to  an  agent  or 
manager :  see  PROCURATOR  and  -DRY  2 ;  hence 
med.L.  procuratdritim  sb.,  whence  B.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  procurator  or  pro- 
j   curators,  or  to  procuration.     Now  rare  or  Oos. 

1459  Rolls  of  Par/I.  V.  365/2  The  Procuratorie  Hou»  or 
Priorie  of  Ware.  1570  FOXE  A.  tf  M.  (ed.  a)  770/1  Apte  to 
receaue  of  God  thys  power  procuratorye.  1571  WALSINGHAM 
in  Digges  Compl.  Amkass.  (1655)  183  He  was  no  longer  a 
Proctor  then  he  kept  himself  within  the  limits  procuratory 
of  the  letter  procuratory. 

B.  si.  t  !•    =  PROCURATION  a  ( =  med.L.  pro- 
curatoriuni).  Obs.  rare—1. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  If  it.  III.  440  Worldliche  excusacioun 
.  shal  not  benne  assoync,  ne  onswer  by  procuratorye,  ne 
!  suttilte  of  werkis. 

2.  Civil  and  St.  Law.  Authorization  of  one 
person  to  act  for  another ;  an  instrument  or  clause 
in  an  instrument  giving  such  power ;  esp.  in  letters 
of  procuratory.  Procuratory  of  resignation,  a  deed 
granted  by  a  vassal  authorizing  his  procurator  to 
return  his  fee  to  the  superior,  either  to  be  retained 
by  him,  or  to  be  given  out  to  a  new  vassal,  etc. 

1540  Ace.  Ld.  H.  Trias.  Sc.  VII.  281  For  making  of  ane 
procuratorie  to  resing  the  ballierie  of  Totternes  in  the 
Kingis  hand.  15*5  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  373  As  pro- 
curatour..be  thair  lettres  of  procuratorie.. laucmullie  con- 
stitute. 1569  Ibid.  II.  8  [He)  producit  ane  procuratorie 
subscrivit  be  the  Quene.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot. 
vi.  (1677)  444  A  number  of  persons,  -presented  a  Procuratory 
under  the  Seal  of  the  Town, and  the  Subscription  of  the  Clerks 
thereof.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Procuratory,  is 
the  Instrument  by  which  any  Person  or  Community  did 
constitute  or  delegate  their  Proctor  or  Proctors  to  represent 
them  in  any  Judicial  Court  or  Cause.  1746-7  Act  20 
Geo.  II,  c.  50  S_i2  A.  .conveyance,  containing  a  procuratory 
of  resignation  in  favour  of  such  purchaser  or  disponee.  1874 
Act  32  fr  38  yict.  c.  94  {  26  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
insert  m^  any  such  conveyances  a  procuratory  or  clause  of 
resignation.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  Digest  578  Under  the 
system  of  the  legis  actiones  procuratory  was  incompetent 
except  pro  poputa,  pro  libcrtate,  or  pro  hilela. 

8.  —  PROCUBACY  4. 

1840  STANLEY  in  Life  4-  Corr.  (1893)  I.  viii.  265  The  long 
array  of  the  ancient  library,  procuratory,  and  Ducal  Palace 
[at  Venice]. 

Procuratrix  (pr^kiur^-triks).  [a.  L.  pracura- 
trix,  fem.  agent-n.  corresponding  to  procurator  PRO- 
CURATOR.] The  inmate  who  attends  to  the  temporal 
concerns  of  a  nunnery  :  cf.  PROCURATOR  2  a. 

1851  ULLATHORNE  Plea  Rights  $  Lib.  Relig.  Worn,  n 
The  second  superioress,  the  procuratrix,  who  manages  the 
temporalities.  1889  J.  G.  At  GER  Eng.  in  Fr.  Rev.  525  The 
procuratrix  produced  the  little  paper  money  she  had. 

t  Proouraty.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  It.  procuratia : 
r.ee  PROCURACY  4.]  The  official  residence  of  a  pro- 
curator in  Venice :  see  PBOCCBATOB  7. 

1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  xxvii.  365  The  Front  cf 
each  Procuraty  is  supported  by  a  large  Portico, 

t  PrpCU're, sb.  Oos.  rare.  Also6  Se.  proouire. 
[a.  OF.  procure  (1 3th  c.  in  Godef.)  procuration, 
agency,  f.  procurer  to  PROCURE.  So  med.L,  proctlra 
(1389  in  Du  Cange).]  =  PROCUREMENT  i. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  37  This  Comodus.  .wassleyne 
.  .thro  the  procure  and  cause  of  his  wife.  1^67  Stitir.  Poems 
Reform,  iv.  147  Off  Ancus  Martius  we  reid  the  greit  mis- 
chance,. .Slaine  be  Lucinio  at  Tanaquillis  procuire. 

Procure  (prokiu»-j),  v.  Forms:  a.  3-5  pro- 
cure-n  (3  -ouri),  4-  procure  (4  -oury,  5  -kure, 
6  Sc.  -ouir).  /3.  4  procre,  -core,  4-5  prooar,  5 
prooour,  proker.  [a.  F.  procurer  (i3th  c.  in 
Littre),  ad.  L.  prScurare  to  care  for,  take  care 
of,  attend  to,  manage,  to  act  as  procurator:  see 
PRO-  1  and  CUBE  v.  In  ME.  usually  stressed  on 
the  first  syllable,  prof  cure  (from  F.  inf.  procttre-r} ; 
hence  the  weakened  /3-forms  pro'cur,  etc.,  here 
illustrated : 

13..  Cursor  M.  28201  (Colt.),  I  wald  he  ware  vn-fere  or 
ded.  And  bath  i  procurd  bam  wit  red.  c  1330  Procore 
[see  5).  1340-70  Procre  [see  «].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  re 


531  And  mankynd  biddis  vs  that  we  To  procur  vengeans 
besy  be.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  235  (MS.  Colt. 
:  Tib.)  On  Aluredus  [he]  hadde  yprocred  his  deb.  c  1400 
Destr.  Trvy  9226  He  shuld  procour  the  prinse,  &  the  prise 
grekes,  To  pas  fro  bat  prouvns,  payre  horn  nomore.  Ibid. 
11555  Sho  prayet  hym  pourly.. to.. proker  hir  pes  with  his 
prise  wordes.  a  1450  MYRC  689  Al  them  that . .  prokeren 
wher  thorgh  holy  chirch  is  peyred.  c  1470  HENRY  WoMace 
vi.  863  To  procur  pes  be  ony  maner  off  cace.] 

I.  f  !•  trans.  To  care  for,  take  care  of,  attend  to, 
look  after.     [So  in  L.,  and  OF.]  Obs.  rare. 

CIIM  WYNTOON  Cran.  vi.  iv.  357  (Cott.  MS.)  Bot  J>e 
possessoure  to  procure  [Wentyss  MS.  trete]..wibe  honoure. 
And  habundance  of  reches.  Ibid.  vm.  xxiv.  3648  Our 
Kynge  Dauid  was  sende  in  Frawns,  Qwhar  be..was..pro- 
curyt  {-j.  r.  tretit]  in  al  esse  ilk  deil. 

t  2.  intr.  To  put  forth  or  employ  care  or  effort ; 
to  do  one's  best;  to  endeavour,  labour;  to  use 
means,  take  measures.  Const,  inf.  with  to  (for  to') ; 
for,  to,  unto  a  thing.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Waa  (Rolls)  7462  )>us  bey 
brete  wyb  manace,  &  ful  yuel  l>ey  procure  &  purchace. 
roSo  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  WfcJif(-Ayb  127 
Crist  Heed  from  seculer  lordschip  &  office;  bei  procuren 
fast  to  have  it.  c  1380  Sir  Fertimb.  5825  Thar.for  ert  bow 
mys-bybo}te,  To  procury  hym  to  slee.  c  1400  Brut  249 
Pai  were  his  enemys.  .and  procurede  forto  make  debate  and 
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contak  bituene  him  and  his  sone.  c  1430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.) 
9220  Vnto  hisdeliueraunce  he  procured.  1509  Parl.  Deiylies 
ad  fin.,  Who  that  wyll  for  heuen  procure,  Kepe  hym  fto  the 


a  coun'tenaunce  as  this  is,.. and  not  so  softe  and  womanish 
as  many  procure  to  haue..  1582  N.  UanrmJ>tr.C<utm- 


.did  procure  to  defend  her  selfe  and  offend  hir  enemie. 

f3.  trans.  To  contrive  or  devise  with  care  (an 
action  or  proceeding) ;  to  endeavour  to  cause  or 
bring  about  (mostly  something  evil)  to  or  for 
a  person.  Obe. 


the  procureth,  night  and  dai,  Al  the  sschame  that  he  mai. 
13. .  Coer  de  L.  1730,  I  pray  thee,  Sir  Tanker  king,  Procure 
me  none  evil  thing.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  cf  A  I/once  v,  Ofte 
..the  euyll  whiche  is  procured  to  other  cometh  to  hym 
whiche  procureth  it.  1530  PALSCR,  667/1, 1  procure,  I  cause 
a  thyng  to  be  done,  or  Idevyse  meanes  to  bringe  a  thynge 
to  passe,  je procure.  1573-80  BARET  Ah.  P  740  To  procure 
hatred,  or  euill  will  to  men,  strnere  odium  in  aliquos.  1630 
J.  WILKINSON  Courts  Leet  136  Yee  shall  reasonably  and 
honestly  procure  the  profit  of  the  corporation  of  this  Towne. 
t  b.  ?  To  care  for ;  ?  to  endeavour  to  get  or  do. 
»574  HELLOWES  Gneuara's  Fata.  Ep.  (1577)  308  For 
women  be  of  such  quality,  that  they  procure  nothing  [fue 
ninguna.  cosa  tanto  procuran}  so  much  as  that  which  is 
most  forbidden  them. 

II.  4.  To  bring  about  by  care  or  pains;  also 
(more  vaguely)  to  bring  about,  cause,  effect,  pro- 
duce, a.  with  simple  object.  Now  rare. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  11  All  maner  of  wilful!  pollu- 
syone  procurede  one  any  maner  agaynes  kyndly  oys._  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  215  pe  emperesse  Eudoxia  had 
i-procured  be  out  puttynge  Iprocuravit  ejectionem]  of  lohn. 
Ibid.  VI.  243  He  sente  Alcumus.  .for  to  procure  pees.  1554 
BRADFORD  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xxx.  84  It 
b  we.. that  have  sinned  and  procured  thy.  grievous  wrath 
upon  us.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  i.  66  A  drinke  called  Coffa 
. .  which  helpeth  . .  digestion,  and  procureth  alacrity.  1677 
W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Chym.  (1686)  536  It  is  good  to 
procure  sweat.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xii,  This  second 
sneer  procured  another  laugh  against  him.  1861  O'CuRRV 
Led.  MS.  Materials  252  His  uncle  Cobhthach  soon  pro- 
cured his  death  by  means  of  a  poisoned  drink. 
b.  with  subordinate  clause,  arch. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixviii.  12  Sum  procurd  bat  .i. 
sould  dye.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  Ep.  P.  Giles 
(1895)  8  He  is  mynded  to  procure  that  he  maye  be  sent 
thether.  1654  tr.  Martini  s  Cony.  China  226, 1  will  procure 
all  Europe  shall  understand  the  Issue  of  these  prodigious 
revolutions.  17x1  Medley  No.  40  They  procur'd  that  Mony 
shou'd  be  lent  at  5  per  Cent.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Feast  of 
B.  i.  301  Could  you  procure  that  I  should  speak  with  her  ? 
t<5.  with  inf.  To  manage  (to  do  something).  Obs. 
1559 Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  H  vb,  Eyther  I  must  procure  to  see 
them  dead,  Or  for  contempt  as  a  traytour  lose  my  head. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  111.  1378/2  Sir  Roger 
Man  wood ..  procured  to  pas  another  act  of  parlement,.. 
wherein  is  further  prouision  made  for  the  said  bridge.  1678 
R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  n.  iii.  25  Men.. have  procured 
to  be  esteemed  as  Masters  of  Christianity,  by  certain  Arti- 
ficial Tricks. 

d.  with  obj.  and  inf.  passive.  To  cause  or  get 
(a  person  or  thing)  to  be  treated  in  some  way ;  to 
get  something  done  to  (a  person).  Now  rare. 

a  1450  MYRC  696  All  that  vnrightfully  defameth  eny  person 
or  prokereth  to  be  famed.  1577  B.  GOOGE.  Heresbach's 
Husb.  i.  (1586)  7b,  Procuring  him  to  be  sent  in  embassage. 
a  1626  BACON  do.  Char.  Jul.  Cxsar  Ess.  (1696)  161  He 
procured  to  be  enacted  no  wholsome  Laws.  1724  A.  COLLINS 
Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  34  They  procur'd  him  to  be  crucify 'd.  1794 
PALEY  Evid.  n.  ix.  (1817)  216  [Nero]  procured  the  Christians 
to  be  accused.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life\.f&  An  ingenious 
lover  procured  his. .rival  to  be  arrested  for  lunacy. 
5.  To  obtain  by  care  or  effort ;  to  gain,  win,  get 
possession  of,  acquire.  (Now  the  leading  sense.) 
In  early  use,  to  gain  the  help  of,  to  win  over  (a 
person)  to  one's  side. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11483  Sir  Ion..turnde  a;e  sir 
simond  &  procurede  ober  mo.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  119  Maid  in  Bristow  lettres  fast  sendes,  Bi  messengers 
trow,  forto  procore  frendes. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  355  He  was  be  firste  bat 
ordeyned  comyn  scole  at  Oxenforde.  .,and  procrede  fredom 
and  priveleges  in  many  articles  to  bat  citee.  1451  CAPGRAVE 
Life  St.  Aug.  50  The  first  bat  he  schuld  neuyr  procur  no 
wyf  to  no  man.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  7  Hyt  ys 
bettur..foraman  being  in  gret  pouerty,  rather  to  procure 
some  ryches  then  bye  phylosophy.  1596  DALRYMI>LE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  256  To  him  selfe  he  procuiret  the 
fame  cf  all  aequitie.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  2  This 
. .  procured  to  him  great  obloquie.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti  19  May,  Things  that  'tis 
very  easy  to  procure  lists  of.  1776  Carlisle  Mag.  7  Sept. 
143  She  endeavoured  to  procure  employment  as  a  needle- 
woman. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  4.  134  Books  were 
difficult  and  sometimes  even  impossible  to  procure.  Mod. 
Could  you  procure  me  specimens? 

b.  To  obtain  (women)  for  the  gratification  of 
lust.  Usually  absol.  or  intr.  To  act  as  a  procurer 
(sense  4)  or  procuress. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  68  How  doth  my  deere 
Morsell,  thy  Mistris?  Procures  she  still?  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Procure, . . is  also  taken  in  an  ill  Sense,  for  to  act  as  a  Pimp 
or  Bawd.  1745  CHESTKRF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  282  Juno.. offers 
to  procure  for  Aeolus,  by  way  of  bribe.  1891  Daily  News 
26  Jan.  7/2  Charged . .  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  on 
Saturday,  with  that  he  did  by  false  pretences  procure  E.  A.  H. 
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6.  To  prevail  upon, induce,  persuade,  get  (a  person) 
to  do  something.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  347  Ne  we  agayn  hem  to  do  [td. 
go]  nol  no  gome  procre.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  342 
Hou  bat  Clement  left  his  office  and  procunde  obir  to  helpe 
him.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  25  Why  procures!  thou 
men  to  yeve  the  their  almes?  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  184 
Pope  Boniface  being  informed  and  procured  by  the  Scottes, 
sent  his  letters  vnto  the  king  of  England.  1579  FENTON 
Guicciard.  n.  (1599)  75  The  newes  of  the  reuolt  of  Nouaro, 
procured  the  King.. to  make  way.  1667  EVELYN  Diary 
19  Sept.,  I  procur'd  him  to  bestow  them  [the  Arundehan 
Marbles]  on  the  University  of  Oxford.  1736  Male's  Float. 
Coron.  1.  615  An  accessory  before  is  he,  that  being  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed  doth  yet  procure,  counsel, 
command,  or  abet  another  to  commit  a  felony.  1756  C. 
LUCAS  £ss.  Waters  II.  144  The  writer  is  influenced  or  pro- 
cured to  write  for  the  one,  against  the  other.  1818  S. 
TURNER  Anglo-Sax,  (ed.  5)  I.  HI.  x.  245  Charlemagne  com. 
municates  to  him  [Offa] . .  his  success  in  procuring  the 
continental  Saxons  to  adopt  Christianity. 

t  b.  spec.  Law.  To  induce  privately,  to  suborn, 
to  bribe  (a  witness,  juryman,  etc.).  Obs. 

[1192  BFITTON  I.  ii.  §  n  Et  si  defendoms  a  touz  Corouners 
..qe  nul  face  ses  enquestes.  .par  amis  procurez.]  1433 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  476/1  Whether  they.. be  procured  to 
cheseeny  persone.  .to  eny  maner  Office.. and yf  eny  persone 
..be  founde  procured,  that  then  he  or  thei  be  remeved. 
i573-8o  BARET  Alii.  P  741  A  witnes  procured  with  monie, 
or  bribes,  conflatus  pecunia  testis.  1620  J.  WILKINSON 
Coroners  *  Sherifes  44  Ye  shall,  .make  your  pannels  your 
selfe  of  such  persons,  as  bee.  .not  suspect,  nor  procured. 

t  c.  With  adv.  of  place :  To  induce  or  prevail 
upon  (a  person)  to  come ;  to  bring,  lead.  Obs. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  130/2  [They] 
agreed  to  cause  Tirlough  Lennough  to  procure  in  the  Scots. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  t,  Jul.  in.  v.  68  What  vnaccustom  d 
cause  procures  her  hither  ?  a  1604  HANMER  C/iron.  frel. 
(1633)  128  Neither  were  we  procured  hither  to  be  idle,  or 
live  deliciously.  1635  SHIRLEY  Lave  Tricks  iv.  ii,  Yonder 
is  a  pleasant  arbour,  procure  him  thither. 

f  7.  To  try  to  induce ;  to  urge,  press.   Obs. 

1551  EDW.  VI  Let.  Sir  B.  Fiiz-Patrick  20  Dec.  in  Lit. 
Rem.  (Roxb.)  I.  69  If  yow  be  vehemently  procured  vow  may 
goe  as  waiting  on  the  king.  1581  I.  BELL  Haddon  s  A  nsm. 
Osor.  219  b,  Where  did  he  euer  shake  of  the  obedience  of 
due  allegeaunce?  or  procured  any  Subjectes  to  rebellion 
agaynst  their  Gouernours  ?  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  i.  i  The 
famous  Briton  Prince  and  t  aery  Knight, . .  Of  the  faire 
Alma  greatly  were  procur'd  To  make  there  longer  soiourne 
and  abode. 

III.  f  8.  inlr.  To  act  as  a  procurator  or  legal 
agent;  to  solicit.  (In  quot.  1401,  To  act  by  a 
proctor  or  attorney.)  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  383  Many  trewe  men, 
bobe  aprentis  and  avocatis,  wolen  not  procure  in  a  cause 
bifore  fat  bei  heeren  it.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  34  You 
wend  or  send  or  procure  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  be  made 
cardinals  or  bishops  of  the  popes  chaplens.  1518  WOLSEY 
in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  291  What  promysse  I  de- 
maunded  of  the  said  Emoerours  Ambassadour,  who  said  he 
wolde  procure  for  restitution.  1536  in  Strype  Cranmer  II. 
(1694)  36  There  should  be  as  many.. admitted  to  procure 
there  as  shuld  be  seen  convenient  to  my  said  Lord  of 
Canterbury.  1539  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V  (1814)  II.  353/2  Ane 
writing  subscriuit  be  be  kingis  grace  ..  chargeing  him  & 
certane  vberis  his  collegis  to  procure  for  be  said  James, 
t  b.  fig.  To  plead,  make  supplication.  Obs . 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  I.  57 

For  in  defence  of  that  thing  only  procuir  I,  quhilk.  .the  haill 
Kirk  of  God..maist  clerlie  appreuis.  01568  R.  NORVALL 
O  most  eternall  King  91  in  Bannatyne  MS.  51  Thairfoir 
to  God  for  grace  procure :  He  that  wold  leif  most  lerne.tp 


13  He  procurit  to  him,  by  nature  inclynit  to  follow  such 
counsel,  to  mak  war  in  his  favour. 

IV.  f9.  intr.  ?To  proceed,  advance.  Obs.  rare. 

(Sense  and  sematology  obscure.) 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiii.  47  In  her  thoughte  the  wounde 
of  ambycyouse  desyre  . .  is  so  procured  that  she  can  not 
hyde  it  noo  lenger.  1373  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  146  His 
hatred  procureth  from  naughtie  to  wurse,  His  friendship 
like  ludas  that  carried  the  purse. 

Procurement  (pr0kiu«Mment).  Forms  :  see 
PROCURE  ;  also  5  prokyr-.  [a.  OF.  procurement 
(i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  procurer  to  PROCURE  :  see 
-MENT.  (In  ME.  orig.  pro-cur-.)] 

1.  The  action  of  causing,  compassing,  accomplish- 
ing, or  bringing  about,  esp.  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  agent ;  management,  arrangement ; 
authorization,  instigation  ;  prompting,  contrivance. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5953  ?yf  bou  hyre  one  out 
of  seruyse  purgh  3yft  or  burgh  procurment,  pou  synnest 
gretly  yn  swych  atent.  (71400  Chaucer's  Pars.  T.  P  710 
(Harl.  7334)  He  bat  bieth  binges  espiritueles . . be  it  by  pro- 
curement [six  texts  procurynge]  or  by  fleisshly  prayere  of 
his  frendes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  414/2  Prokyrment,  pro- 
curacio.  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1281/1  By  the 
procurement  of  the  dyuel.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop. 
T itle-p.,  Translated  into  Englyshe  . .  at  the  procurement, 
and  earnest  request  of  George  Tadlowe.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
frav.  46  He  was  poisoned.,  at  the  procurement  of.,  his 
sonne.  a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  i.  181  Laud  himself,  by  whose 
procurement  his  Majesties  Declaration  had  been  published. 
1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  80  The  old  Testament 
was  translated  into  Irish  at  y  Procurement  of  Bp.  BedeL 
1767  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  III.  298  The  bells  began  to  ring, 
by  the  procurement  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  1843 
STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  62  An  act  to  be  per- 
iormed  on  his  part  or  by  his  procurement.  1886  STEVENSON 
Kidnapped  xxvii.  279  It  was  by  his  means  and  the  procure- 
ment of  my  uncle,  that  I  was  kidnapped. 

t  b.  An  agent  or  instrument ;  a  means.   Obs. 


PROCURER. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  E  ij,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  in  the 
priests  displeasure,  Of  my  escape  was  thought  the  chiefe 
procurement. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  obtaining  by  care  or 
effort ;  acquisition,  attainment,  getting,  gaining. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  9  By  all  good  meanes  they 
labour  the  procurement  and  -presence  of  it.  1629  SYMMER 
Spir.  Posie  Ep.  Aijb,  The  witty  industry  of  man  about  the 
procurement  of  artificial  smels.  1703  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's 
De  Finibus  i.  23  Frequently . .  Pain  and  Labour  prove_  a 
necessary  Means  towards  the  procurement  of  Exquisite 
Pleasures.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  viii.  (1857)  122 
Luxuries  of  difficult  procurement.  1882  H.  W.  BEECHER 
in  Chr.  World  20  Apr.  251/3  Within  proper  bounds,  the 
procurement  of  riches  is  training  in  morality, 
fb.  Athing  procured  or  obtained;  an  acquisition. 
1753  N.  TORRIANO  Midivifry  4  Nor  is  there  now  for  Man 
any  Pleasure  or  Procurement  whatsoever  without  Labour 
to  oe  had. 

Procurer  (prokiuVraj).  Forms:  a.  4-7  pro- 
ourour,  5-7  -or,  (4  Sc.  -ur,  5  -cure,  6  Sc.  pro- 
kerrour).  /3.  5-  procurer.  [ME.  and  AF. 
procurowr,  =  OF.  procureur,  -eeur  (isth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.,  mod.F.  procureur) :— L.  procfirator- 
em  PROCURATOR.  In  later  ME.  pro-curour;  in 
I5th  and  i6th  c.  changed  to  procu-rer,  esp.  in 
senses  arising  from  or  naturally  associated  with 
the  vb.  PROCURE  :  see  -ER1.] 

I.  f  1.  =  PROCURATOR,  in  various  uses.  a.  Rom. 
Hist.  An  imperial  procurator,  b.  A  steward, 
a  manager,  c.  An  attorney;  an  advocate,  a  de- 
fender, d.  A  deputy,  commissioner,  representative, 
a.  o.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  i.  160  The  Emperour 
Lucyus  whiche  was  called  at  that  tyme  Dictatour  or  pro- 
curour  of  the  publyke  wele  of  Rome.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  412  b/i  Accusyng  hym  that  he  had  synned  wyth  the 
doughter  of  the  procurour.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  in.  187  Ffel  in  this  field  Quintine  Bassian  legal, 
Hircie  the  Emperouris  Prokerrour  in  Britannie  [etc.]. 

b-  a.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena)  157  He 
mad  hyr  his  familiare,  &  procurur  in-to  be  way  he  wald  hyr 
hafe.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  100  Make  him 
thy  procurour  and  receyvour  of  thy  money.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  in.  ii.  171  It  were  a  grete  oultrage  that  the 
procuroure  sholde  be  ageynst  the  mayster. 
O.  a.  1390  COWER  Cox/.  II.  224  Thei  make  here  pnve  pro- 


curours,To  telle  hou  [etc.].  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  109  The  Emperour  suld  be  procurotire  to  defend 
haly  kirk.  1598  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Trav.  F  iv,  Two  other 
Lawyers,  the  one  an  Aduocate,  the  other  a  Procurer. 

/3.  01658  CLEVELAND  Rustic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  413 
The  Places  and  Houses  of  Advocates,  and  Procurers. 

d.  a.  31533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.M.  Aurel.  (1546)  I  ii]', 
He  wente  to  the  colledge,  where  as  al  the  procurours  and 
ambassadours  of  all  prouinces  were. 

/3.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  32  He  by  his  pro- 
curers sheweth  causes  why  he  coulde  not  come.  Itid.  425 
The  Emperour,  and  kyng  Ferdinando, . .  appointed  their 
procurers  with  large  and  ample  commission,  whiche  should 
treate  and  followe  the  cause,  in  their  names,  at  Rome. 

•(•  e.  =  F.  procureur  or  its  equivalents  in  cognate 
langs. :  see  PROCUREUR.  Procurer  fiscal  =  F.  pro- 
cureurfiscal ':  cf.  PROCURATOR-FISCAL.  Obs. 

a.  1575  GASCOICNE  Pr.  Pleas.  Keniltv.  (1821)  74,  I  haue 
beene  by  the  Procurer  general!,  twise  seuerally  summoned 
to  appeare  before  the  great  Gods  in  their  Councel  chamber. 
1647-8  COTTERELL  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  37  Procurer 
Fiscal  to  the  King. 

(3.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  366  Both  the  kinges 
procurer,  and  also  the  university  of  Paris, . .  resisted  with  a 
stout  courage.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
iv  xi  240  He  was  in  surte  against  the  Procurer  fiscal.  1721 
STRYPE  tr.  Jernegaris  Let.  to  Wolsey  (1515)  in  Eccl.  Mem. 
(1721)  I.  i.  13  Eloy  de  la  Rice,  high  procurer  of  this  City 
[Tournayj.  1761  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765! 
III.  i.  63  He  married.  .Mary  Van  Gamaren,  daughter  of  a 
procurer  at  Utrecht. 

II.  2.  One  who  or  that  which  brings  about, 
effects,  or  induces  something  ;  esp.  one  who  causes 
something  to  be  done  by  the  agency  of  another  or 
others;  a  promoter,  prime  mover,  instigator, 
contriver,  ultimate  author.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

ft.  1451  Rolls  o/Parlt.V.  225/1  Which  shall  net  be  partie 
to  eny  such  offence,  ne  Procurer,  Councellour,  nor  Abbettour 
to  the  doyng  therof.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI ^  157 
Affirmyng  him  to  be.  .the  chief  procurer  of  the  death  of  the 
good  duke  of  Gloucester.  1580-1  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  8  §  i  I  he 
said  Melter  Myngler  or  Corrupter  Causer  or  Procurer 
thereof,  shall  forfeyte  for  everye  pounde.  Two  Shilhnges. 
a  1639  WOTTON  in  Walton  Angler  i.  (1653)  33  Angling,  .was 
..a  procurer  of  contentedness.  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist. 
Kirk  (1843)  1 1.  346  He  was  neere  of  km  to  the  king,  and  the 
cheefe  procurer  of  the  matche.  1769  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
68/2  Mr.  Recorder,  .hoped  that  the  fateof  these  twounhappy 
persons  would  he  a  warning  to  all  rioters.. and  that  the 
procurers,  .as  well  as  the  procured,  were  not  exempt,  by  our 
laws,  from  this  catastrophe.  1776  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  Fain. 
Lett.  (1876)  137  How  shall  the  miserable  wretches  who  have 
been  the  procurers  of  this  dreadful  scene,  .lie  down  with  the 
load  of  guilt  upon  their  souls  ?  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  ii. 
Confess.  Drunkard,  To  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth  which 
procures  the  procurer  hatred. 

3.  One  who  procures  or  obtains. 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  8r  Al  such  yl-occupyd 
personys  as  be  procurarys  only  of  the  vayn  plesure  of  man. 
$573-80  BARET  Ala.  P  741  A  reconciler,  or  procurer  of 
fauour,  conciliator,  ris.  1882-3  Schalfs  Encycl.  Rehg. 
Knowl.  I.  6.0  Having  been  one  of  the  procurers  of  the 
patent  for  Massachusetts  Colony  (1628).  .fie  finally  set  sail 
thither.  ...  . 

4.  One  who  procures  women  for  the  gratification 
of  lust ;  a  pander.   Often  feminine  =  PROCURESS  2. 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  iv.  ii,  Thy  procurer  Shall 
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be  sheathed  in  velvet,  and  a  reverend  veil  Pass  her  for 
a  grave  matron.  1698  CKOWNE  Caligula  in.  23  Shall  I.. 
Provoke  the  proud  adulterer  to  my  couch,  And  be  Procurer 
to  my  own  reproach?  .11716  SOUTH  Sirm.  (1727)  II.  182 
Strumpets  in  their  Youth  turn  Procurers  in  their  Age.  1880 
MuiRHSAD  Ulpian  xiii.  §  2  Other  persons  of  free-birth  arc 
forbidden  to  marry,  .a  freedwoman  manumitted  by  a  pro- 
curer or  procuress,,  .or  one  that  has  been  an  actress. 

Procuress  (prokiu.-res).      [ME.  pmcurcsse, 
syncopated  from  OF. procurerc'sse  (i4th  c.),  fern, 
of  procureur  PROCURER  :  cf.  governess] 
1 1.  A  female  advocate  or  defender.   Obs.  rare. 
M'3  Comfl.  Soul  169  in  Hoccleve's  Wks.  (E.E.  T.S.)  III. 
p.  Hi,  As  aduocate  for  man,  &  procuresse . .  Now  be  myne 
hclpe  o  bl^ful  qwene.    c  1430 1'ifgr.  Lyf  Manhode  IV.  xlvi, 
She  hath  wyngcs..for  to  soone  doo  hire  message  bifore  god 
for  mankynde,  and  is  procuress  whan  time  U  to  see  him. 
2.  A  woman  who  makes  it  her  trade  to  procure 
women  for  the  gratification  of  lust ;  a  bawd. 

1711  STEKLK  Spect.  No.  266  r  4  Who  should  I  see  there 
but  the  most  artful  Procuress  in  the  Town.  1718  J.  GRAINGER 
Ir.  Tibullus'  Elcgiis  I.  vi.  85  From  you  my  Ruin,  curst 
Procurers,  rose.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  liii.  For  fear 
divine  Philosophy  Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell.  1880  [see  PROCURER  4]. 

II  Procureur  (prokaro-r).  [P.,  agent-n.  from 
procurer  to  PROCURE  :— OF '. procurceur,  -ear,  -ear:— 
JL.  procurator-cm  PROCURATOR.]  A  procurator 
(esp.  in  sense  4)  ;  an  attorney,  agent,  or  legal  repre- 
sentative. Procureur  du  roi  or  dela  rtpublique, 
in  France, a  public  prosecutor;  procureur ginJral, 
the  legal  agent  of  the  state,  in  a  court  of  appeal  or 
court  of  cassation. 

I598  DALLINGTON  Metlt,  Trav.  23  There  bee  of  this  Court, 
of  Presidents.  Councillors,  Procureurs,  Aduocates.  1682 
WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  n  The  then  bishop  of 
Coutance..,  sent  his  procureur,  or  agent.  Hid.  56  The 
King's  Procureur.  ..He  is  properly  the  King's  Attorney. 
1751  CHESTERF.  Lett,  to  Son  18  Mar.,  Not  the  hand  of  a 
procureur,  or  a  writing-master.  1763  SMOLLETT  Trav.  ii. 
(1766)  I.  20  To  have  my  books  examined  on  the  spot,  by 
the  ..procureur  du  ray,  or  the  subdelegate  of  the  mtend- 
ance.  1801  EdM.  Rev.  Apr.  112  Bougon,  procureur- 
general  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Aug.  3/2  Sir  E.  Baring.. goes  on  to  say  that  he  would., 
have  preferred  making  the  Mudir  a  magistrate  to  having  the 
procureur  system.  1905  GUNTER  Conscience  King  i.  8  A 
procureur  attached  to  the  local  courts  of  Rouen. 
b.  =  PROCURATOR  2  a. 

1907  Daily  Chron.  9  July  3/5  The  monks.. of  La  Grande 
Chartreuse.. were  governed  by  priors  and  procureurs.  ..  the 
latter  [looked]  after  the  temporalities,  or  revenues  and 
supplies, 

Procuring  (prokiuVrirj),  vbl.  sb.  Also  5  pro'- 
kering.  [f.  PROCURE  v.  +  -ING  1  :  in  ME.  pro-- 
curing.} The  action  of  the  verb  PROCURE. 

1 1.  Doing  one's  best,  labouring,  striving.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  5  Spendyng  his  lyfe  in 
procuring  for  owr  wealth. 

2.  The  action  of  causing  or  contriving  to  bring 
about ;  the  fact  of  being  the  prime  agent ;  =  PRO- 
CUREMENT i.     Now  rare. 

1340  Ayenb.  39  Create  prelas,  bet . .  robbed  hire  onder- 
hnges  be  to  moche  procuringe.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  II.  35  pat  was  at  eric  Harolde  his  procurynge. 
c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  13766  Thurgh  his  prokuryng  prcstly  all 
the  pure  Troiens, .  .Were  deliuert  yche  lede,  &  fause  at  hor 
willne.  ci440  York  Myst.  xl.  82  Thurgh  prokering  of 
princes,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  99  He  was  there 
by  myne  excitacion  and  procuryng  to  haue  slain  the  fore- 
saicd  Prince  there  in  his  bedde.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War 
jci.  xi.  (1840)  133  Henry.. was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem, 
by  the  especial  procuring  of  King  Richard  his  uncle. 

3.  The  getting  or  obtaining  (of  anything)   by 
effort ;  —  PROCUREMENT  2. 

1608  HIERON  Whs.  I.  753  We  may  euen  deuole  our  selues 
to  the  procuring  of  the  present  and  etcrnall  good  one  of 
another.  1663  GKKBIER  Counsel  108  The  procuring  of 
precious  Wood.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  U.  135  The  procuring 
of  refreshments.  1885  Weekly  Notes  72/1  The  maliciously 
procuring  a  bankruptcy  is  not  actionable  unless  the  adjudi- 
cation is  set  aside. 

4.  The  action  of  a  procurer  or  procuress. 

11758  RAMSAY  Address  of  Thanks  xvii,  Your  procuring 
Is  now  sae  far  frae  being  a  crime. 

Procuring  (pr<?kiu>-rin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  procures,  in  various  senses;  causing, 
producing;  obtaining,  winning ;  pandering,  pimping. 

c  1618  MOKYSON  I  tin.  (1903)  427  If  any  man,  by  himselfe  or  j 
by  any  frend,  makes  meanes  to  be  chosen  Rectour,  he  must  I 
HSy  5°  Lyers,  and  his  procuring  frend  30.  1671  CAVE  Prim, 
txr.  i.  in.  (1673)  5.*  The  procuring  cause  of  all  those  mis- 
chiefs and  calamities.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  i.  86  With 
what  Impatience  must  the  Muse  behold  The  Wife  by  her 
procuring  Husband  sold?  17*1  Chron.  in  Ann.  Keg.  94/1 
To  prevent  their  clergy  from,  .declaiming  on  the  procuring 
cause  of  earthquakes.  1837  RUSSELL  in  Liddon,  etc.  Life 
Pusey  (1893)  I.  xvii.  407  Newman  strongly  insisted,,  .that 
the  Atonement  alone  was  the  grand  procuring  and  meri- 
torious  cause  of  our  pardon. 

tProcu-rish.o.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PROCUR-ESS 
+  -ISH  !.]  Like  a  procuress. 

1687  SEDLEY  Btllamira  in.  i,  She. .begins  to  look  some- 
thing procurish. 

Procurer,  -our:  see  PROCURER. 

Procursive  (proko-Jsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  procurs-, 
ppl.  stem  of  prScurrire  to  run  forward  +  -IVE.] 
Characterized  by  running  forward ;  spec,  applied  to 
a  kind  of  epilepsy  in  which  the  fits  are  marked  by 
an  aimless  running  forward. 
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iSao  in  Cent.  Diet.  1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  June  283 
Running  or  procursive  epilepsy  '. 

Procurva'tion.  fn.  of  action  from  L.fricurv- 
are  to  bend  or  curve  forward.]  A  curving  or  bend- 
ing forward ;  forward  curvature  (as  of  the  spine). 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  262  This  species 
offers  us  the  four  following  varieties  :— a.  Anticus.  Tetanic 
procuration  [etc.).  Ibid.  IV.  249  Lordosis. .,  imported  pro- 
curvation  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  or  anterior  crookedness. 

Procu-rved,  a.  [f.  PRO-  1  +  CURVED  :  cf.  prec.] 
Curved  in  a  forward  direction. 

1898  Proc.  Zool.  Sx.  804  Anterior  row  strongly  procurvcd, 
laterals  slightly  larger  than  centrals. 

Proousie,  obs.  form  of  PROXY. 

Procyon  (prcn-sijm).  [a.  L.  Procyffn,  a.  Gr. 
rinoKtW  (in  sense  i),  f.  »/x5  before  +  itwav  dog:  so 
called  as  rising  a  little  before  the  dog-star  Sirius.] 

1.  The  principal  star  in  the  constellation  of  Cant's 
Minor;  also  formerly  the  constellation  itself. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Procyon,  the  lesser  Dog-Star.  1841  [see 
DOG-STAR  ij.  1868  LOCKYER  Guiltemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
S2*  Betelgeuse,  Sirius,  and  Procyon  form  a  triangle. 

2.  Zool.    A  genus  of   plantigrade  carnivorous 
mammals,  inhabiting  N.  and  S.  America,  including 
the  racoons,  typical  of  the  family  ProcyoniJae. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  57/1  Procyon.  1849  CRAIG,  Pro- 
cyon, the  Racoon,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  placed  by  natural- 
ists immediately  after  the  Bears. 
Hence  Fro-cyonid,  an  animal  of  the  Procyonidx 
or  racoon  family  ;  Frocyo-niform  a.,  resembling 
the  racoons  in  form,  racoon-like  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890);  Fro-cyonlne  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
subfamily  Procyoninte,  containing  only  the  racoons ; 
Pro-oyonold  a.  =  procyoniform ;  also  as  sb. 

1883  W.  H.  FLOWER  In  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  441/1  This  name 
[Bassaricyon)  has  recently  (1876)  been  given  to  a  distinct 
modification  of  the  Procyonine  type. 
Prod  (pr<xl),  st.l     [f.  PROD  v.] 
L  An  act  of  prodding;  a  thrust  with  some  pointed 
instrument ;  a  poke,  a  stab. 

iSoa  R.  ANDERSON  Cttmberld.  Ball.  42  Come,  Jobby,  gi'e 
the  fire  a  prod,  Then  stcek  the  entry  duir.  1811  HOGG 
Perils  of  Man  I.  x.  347  Ane  may  ward  a  blow  at  the 
breast,  but  a  prod  at  the  back's  no  fair.  1849  Sidonia  Sore. 
II.  47  Giving  many  of  them  a  sharp  prod  on  the  shoulder. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  6  Aug.,  The  prisoner,  .made  what  he  called 
a  '  prod  '  (thrust)  at  him  with  his  bayonet.  1886  HALL  CAINE 
Son  of  Haear  i.  vii,  Prompted  by  sundry  prods  from  the 
elbow  of  a  little  damsel  by  his  side. 

b.  On  the  prod:  looking  out  for  something  to 
prod  ;  on  the  attack,  on  the  offensive. 

a  1904  A.  ADAMS  Log  Cowboy  U,  When  he  (a  man]  came 
near  enough  to  us,  we  could  see  that  he  was  angry  and  on 
the  prod.  Ibid,  xi,  Several  steers  showed  fight,  and  when 
released  went  on  the  prod  for  the  first  thing  in  sight 
2.  A  name  given  to  various  pointed  instruments, 
as  a  goad,  a  skewer,  a  brad,  a  thatcher's  pin,  etc. 

1787  GROSE  Prmiinc.  Gloss.,  Prod,  an  awl.  1808  JAMIE- 
SON,  Prod,  a  pin  of  wood.  Ibid.,  Prod,  Craw^rod,  a  pin 
fixed  in  the  top  of  a  gable,  to  which  the  ropes,  fastening  the 
roof  of  a  cottage,  were  tied.  1815  BROCKETT  If.  C.  Gloss., 
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Whitby  Gloss.,  Prod,  an  iron  point  at  the  end  of  a  stick. 
|  An  ox  prod',  an  ox  goad.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  I.  n. 
iv.  92  To  drive  more  soldiers  to  nis  camp,  he  wanted  sharper 
spurs  and  stronger  prods. 

Prod,  sb.-  slang,  [app.  a  variant  of  PBAD.]  An 
(old)  horse. 

1891  E.  KINGL\KK  Australian  at  ff.  119  The  contemptuous 
terms . .  have  led  Mr.  Newcome  to  suppose  that  his  mount  is 
most  likely  the  quietest  old  'prod  '  on  the  place.  1900  G. 
ELSON  in  Academy  4  Aug.  91/1  The  horse  was  a  prod,  the 
cart  a  drag. 

Prod  (prpd),^.  [Known  from  1535;  there  is  no 
related  word  in  the  cognate  langs.  Perh.  of  onoma- 
topoeic origin,  related  on  one  side  to  frog,  proke, 
prick,  and  on  the  other  to  brod  (all  of  which  express 
piercing  or  stabbing  action  of  some  kind). 

The  word  has  been  thought  to  enter  into  the  OE.  comb. 
prod-bore,  prot-bon  (dative),  in  Rush  worth  Gospels,  Matt, 
xi.  16,  xx.  3.  as  the  gjoss  an/bra '  in  the  market-place  ',  but 
which  has  been  conjectured  to  mean  'auger*  or  'boring- 
tool  '  (cf.  OE.  bor  borer,  gimlet),  the  L.  having  been  erro- 
neously connected  by  the  glossator  with  L./OTO  I  bore.] 

1.  trans.  To  thrust  or  stab;  to  poke  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  or  with  the  end  of  a  stick. 

'535  COVERDALK  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25  He  that  holdeth  y« 
plough,  &  hath  pleasure  in  proddynge  &  dryuynge  y«  oxen. 
c  1711  in  Hogg  "Jacobite  Relics  (1819)  I.  70  Ane  proddit  her 
in  the  lisk,  Anither  aneath  the  tail.  1818  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Prod,  Proddle,  to  goad.  1854  THACKERAY  Rose  $ 
King  xvii,  with  his  fairy  sword. .his  Majesty  kept  poking 
and  prodding  Padella  in  the  back.  1855  —  Newcomes 
xlvii,  A  physiologist,  .prods  down  this  butterfly  with  a  pin. 
1861  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  n.  59  Please  tak  a  brog  and  prod 
him  weel  and  let  the  wind  out  o'  him.  1887  HUXLEY  in  Life 
(1900)  II.  xi.  184,  I .  .have  vitality  enough  to  kick  . .  when 
prodded. 

b.  fig.  To  goad  mentally ;  to  stir  up,  instigate, 
incite ;  to  irritate. 

1871  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  HI.  (1901)  295  The  excitement  of 
trying.. to  prod  them  into  action.  1890  Spectator  4  Oct. 
429/2  You  complain  of  Italy,— well,  leave  off  prodding  her. 
1899  Daily  News  6  June  z/2  Poor  little  things!..!  felt  it 
was  cruelty  to  even  prod  them  with  my  few  questions. 

2.  intr.  To  thrust,  to  poke.    Const,  in,  into,  at. 
1696  Moiuy  masters  allTnutgs(if>)'®<)4  The  stinking  Gold- 
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finder  with  his  white  Rod,  In  common  or  in  private  Jakes 
will  prod.  1859  Sett.  Rev.  10  Dec.  705/2  To  prod  into  the 
fat  sides  of  the  Hereford  ox  or  Devon  heifer.  1866  FITI- 
FATRICK  Sham  Sijr.  112  Assailed  by  them  all,  and  in  stepping 
back,  fell  ;  they  prodding  at  him. 

8.  trans.  To  make  by  prodding. 

i8«5  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  x,  The  lady  has  prodded  little 
spirting  holes  in  the  damp  sand,  .with  her  parasol. 

Hence  Pro'dded///.  a.,  Pro'dding  vbl.  sb. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xlvii,  Neat  as  a  prodded  eel  on 
a  pair  of 
Jan. 


iron-tipped  goad,  the..  cattle  snake  the  log  endwise  down 
the  hill.  1898  L.  STEPHEN  Stud.  Biogr.  II.  iv.  157  You 
were  subject  to  a  vigorous  course  of  prodding  and  rousing. 

Prodatary(prtfd^'tari).  [ad.  moA.L.prodatdri- 
us  :  see  PRO-  '4  and  DATABV  i.]  The  title  given  to 
the  presiding  official  of  the  datary  office  at  Rome, 
when  a  cardinal. 

,^,,Liir:  Vniv.  Knowl.  (N.  Y.)  VIII.  808  Pope  Lea 
lAHI]  appointed..  Cardinal  Sacconi  prodatary. 

Prodder  (pr<rdaj).  [f.  PROD  v.  +  -ER  >.]  One 
who  or  that  which  prods. 

1894  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Dec.  2/1  For  coarse  work  Macdonald 
uses  electric  needles,  which  he  calls  '  prodders  '.  .  .  The  largest 
number  of  needles  which  his  prodders  contain  is  eighteen. 
too*  Daily  Chron.  14  May  3/2  He  prods  him  in  the  eyes.  . 
The  sailor  is  blinded  .  .  the  prodder  gels  his  money,  and  runs 
off.  1907  Ibid.  24  Dec.  4/4  The  punchers  and  prodders 
are  small  boys,  .from  eight  to  twelve. 

Prodder,  Proddest,  obs.  comp.  and  sup.  of 
PKOUD.  Prode,  obs.  f.  PROUD.  Prodegate, 
Prodege  :  see  PRODIGATE  ///.  a.,  PHODIGE  v. 

Prodelision  (pi^adni-ijan).  Prosody,  [f.  L. 
pred,  older  form  (Aprs,  PRO-  1,  used  before  vowels 
+  ELISION.]  Elision  of  an  initial  vowel. 

1906  Academy  17  Mar.  257/1  Creaking  Ionic  scazons 
disfigured  .  .  by  prodelision  and  synizesU  and  crasis. 

Pro-dialogue  :  see  PRO-  2  I. 

t  Pro-dig,  pro-digue,  a.  (sb.}  Obs.  Also 
5  prodyge.  [a.  F.  prodigue  (131)1  c.  in  Littre), 
ad.  L.  prodig-us  wasteful,  lavish,  f.  prddig-lre  :  see 
PRODIGE  v.  Perh.  in  part  direct  from  L.]  Prodigal. 

[c  1450  LYDG.  Secrccs  942  Whoo  is  nat  mesurable  In  his 
Rychesse,  but  disordinat,  Is  Callyd  prodigus.)  1491  CAXTON 
Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  clxiv.  173  A  woman  ryche  & 
noble  .  .  she  was  prodyge  &  lecherous.  1598  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  n.  i.  L  Eden  543  Where  prodig'  Nature  sets 
abroad  her  booth  Of  richest  beauties. 

B.  sb.  A  prodigal. 

a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Devot.  Poems  iv.  4,  I  am  not  worthy 
to  be  cald  thy  chylde,.  .Not  lyk  thy  sone,  Dot  lyk  the  pro- 
digue  wyld. 


Boeth.),  f.  prddig-us :  gee  prec.  and  -AT,.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Given  to  extravagant  expenditure; 
recklessly  wasteful  of  one's  property  or  means. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xix.  44  Gil  I  be  nobill,  gentill  and 
fre,  A  prodigal!  man  I  am  so  prysit.  1538  STARKEY  England 
I.  iv.  107  Yf  the  sone  be  prodygal  and  gyuen  to  al  vycc  and 
foly.  ifci  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  4-  Comiinu.  (1603)  136  The 
nobility  is  very  gallant,  prodigall  in  expenses,  spending; 
more  than  their  reuenues  in  diet  and  apparell.  1641  J. 


if  not  impossible,  for  a  prodigal  person  to  be  guilty  of  no 
other  Vice,  but  Prodigality.     1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  vii, 
Lothair  was  profuse,  but  he  was  not  prodigal. 
b.  with  of.     (Often  passing  into  3  b.) 
1665  MANLEY  GrotiHs"  Low  C.  Warret  149  Too  late  they 
pleased  to  be  prodigal,  both  of  Wealth  and  Life.     1773 
Observ.  State  Poor  134  Perhaps  no  nation  on  earth  b  so 
prodigal  of  life  as  the  English.     1864  KINGSLEY  A'om.  >, 
Tcut.  i.  15  Nature  is  prodigal  of  human  life. 

O.  Prodigal  son,  child:  in  reference  or  allusion 
to  the  parable,  in  Luke  xv.  1 1-32  :  cf.  B.  ,-. 

c  1459  [see  PROOIGATE  (pern,  error  for  pndigale)\.  1508 
FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxlii.  Wks.  (1876)  265  The  comynRe 
agayne  of  this  prodygall  chylde  whiche  bath  spent  hit 
substance.  (1513  Vulgate,  Luke  xv.  marginal  note,  para- 
bola de  filio  prodigo.)  1551  BIBLE  (Matthew)  Luke  xv. 
heading.  The  parables  of  the  loste  shepe,  of  the  groat  that 
was  joste,  and  of  the  prodigall  sonne.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T. 
iv.  Ui.  103  Then  hee  compost  a  Motion  of  the  Prodigall  sonne, 
and  married  a  Tinkers  wife.  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Otearius 
Voy.  Anibass.  16  A  Clock,  on  which  was  represented,  in 
painting,  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Child. 
2.  Of  things  or  actions :  Wastefully  lavish. 
(In  Shakspere  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  hypallage  attributed 
to  another  noun  in  the  sentence.) 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  124  Prodigall  spending,  but 
rewtb  of  peure  folkis  neiding.  1530  PALSGR.  361  Some  by 
fyre,  some  by  prodigall  expences.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  y. 
ii.  64  How  I  would  make  him.. spend  his  prodigall  wits  in 
booteles  rimes.  1607  —  Timon  n.  ii.  174  How  many  prodi- 
gall bits  haue  Slaues  and  Pezants  This  night  englutted. 
1671  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  11.  iv.  (1673)  78  Our  little  suppers 
they  traduce  as  prodigal.  1683  EVELYN  Diary  4  Oct.,  This 
woman's  apartment,  now  twice  or  thrice  pull'd  down  and 
rebuilt  to  satisfie  her  prodigal  and  expensive  pleasures. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  327  Under  the  energetic 
and  prodigal  administration  of  the  first  William  Pitt,  the 
debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
8.  Lavish  in  the  bestowal  or  disposal  of  things. 
1595  DANIEL  Crr.  Wars  i.  xxv,  Too  prodigall  was  nature 
thus  to  doe.  To  spend  in  one  age,  what  should  serue  for 
two.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  v.  13  My  Noble  Gossips, 
y'haue  beeue  too  Prodigall ;  I  tbaake  ye  heartily.  1651-61 
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ML   prodigal  in  his  Walk,  and  much  so  in  his  . 

1,78  'HAN  MORE  Florio  i.  183  When.  .May  g  prodigal  of 
flower"  1832  TENNYSON  Palace  of  Art  xx,  Realms  of  up- 
land prodigal  in  oil,  And  hoary  to  the  wind.  1836  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  157  Nature  had  been  prodigal  to  him  of 

hf  £r'Prgoud'  (Halliw.  DM.  Arch.  1847).  (?error.) 

B.  sl>. 

1.  One  who  spends  his  money  extravagantly  and 
wastefully  ;  a  spendthrift,  waster. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  i.  47  A  bankrout,  a  prodigal!, 
who  dare  scarce  shew  his  head  on  the  Ryalto.  1620  1. 
GRANGER  Din.  LogikeiTi  To  play  the  dingthrift,  or  prodigalL 
,776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  u.  iv.  (1869)  I.  36°  ^  grealer 
part  of  the  money.  .  would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and  projectors. 
1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  Fleet  I.  143  Formerly,  I  was 
rich  and  a  prodigal. 
b.  with  of. 

i6ss  FULLER  Hist.  Camt.  (1840)  127  No  wonder  for  those 
..who  were  prodigals  of  their  own  persons.  1885-94  K. 
BRIDGES  Eros  4-  Psyche  Mar.  xv,  The  prodigal  of  an  im- 
mortal day  For  ever  spending,  and  yet  never  spent. 

2.  In  pregnant  sense,  with  reference  or  allusion  to 
the  career  of  '  the  Prodigal  sou  '  :  see  A.  I  c. 

1396  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  u.  vi.  14,  16.  1601  B.  JONSON  Ev, 
Man  in  Hum.  (Qo.  i)  v.  i.  360  Where  is  he?,  .the  picture  of 
the  prodigal,  go  to,  ile  haue  the  calfe  drest  for  you  at  my 
charges.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  9,  I  would,  like  a  true 
repenting  Prodigal,  go  home  to  my  Father.  I7S«  Trwal, 
*  Paraphr.  Ch.  Scot.  XL.v,  The  grieving  prodigal  bewail  d 
the  follies  he  had  done.  i8z8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  x,  Should 
not  I  be  permitted,  like  him,  to  reclaim  my  poor  prodigal  by 
affection  as  well  as  severity  ?  1885  S.  Cox  Expositions  III. 
30  Though  a  prodigal,  he  was  still  a  son. 

3.  To  play  the  prodigal  :  to  act  prodigally,  be 
wasteful  or  lavish  ;  to  act  like  '  the  prodigal  son'. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  f,  Mel.  \.  Wks.  1856  I.  12  Let  vollies 

of  the  great  artillery  From  of  ourgallies  banks  playprodlgall. 

c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Fountain  7  The  water  .  .  o'erflowed  ; 

Then  dashed  away,  playing  the  prodigal,  And  soon  was  lost. 

C.  as  adv.  Prodigally,  lavishly. 

1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  \.  iii.  116,  1  doe  know  When  the  Bloud 
burnes,  how  Prodigall  the  Soule  Giues  the  tongue  vowes. 

Hence  fPro-digal  v.  trans.,  to  expend  waste- 
fully,  extravagantly,  or  lavishly;  Pro'digcalish  a., 
that  is  somewhat  of  a  prodigal  ;  Fro'diifalism, 
the  condition  and  action  of  a  prodigal  ;  a  course 
cf  life  like  that  of  '  the  Prodigal  son  '. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  [L]  xx.  67  Hee  prodigals  a  Mine 


meat,  sea  Anus  in  Auum  consumuur  isauu.  .oenci-d;  nu 
man  Husbandeth  himselfe,  but  vainly.  .Prodigalls  Himselfe 
out  on  others.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  ii,  He  should 
like  to  cross  a  stick  wi'  the  prodigalish  young  chap.  1896 
Chicago  Advance  i  Oct.  429  Infatuation  is  the  bad  element 
in  prodigalism. 

f  Prodiga-leous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Erroneous 
form  for  *prodigalious,  f.  med.L.  *prodigali-s :  cf. 
audaci-ous,  bili-ous."\  Of  the  nature  of  a  prodigal. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  52  He  is  a  wastour 
of  his  goodys,  ..&  he  ys  callyd  a  prodegaleous  man  bat  is 
ffole  large. 

Prodigality  (pr^digarliti) .  [ME.  prodigalite, 
a.  F.  prodigality  (i3th  c.  in  Littre^,  ad.  med.L. 
prodigalitas  (Boeth.),  f.  *prodigalis:  see  PRODIGAL.] 
The  quality  of  being  prodigal. 

1.  Reckless  extravagance  in  expenditure,  waste- 
fulness: a.  of  material  things,  especially  of  money. 

1340  Ayenb.  21  Fol  niminge  of  greate  spendinge,  bet  me 
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Prodigalize  (pr?-digalaiz),  v.  [f.  PRODIGAL 
si " -IZE  :  cf.  obs.  P. prodigaliser  (1605  in  Godef.), 
perh.  the  immediate  source.] 

+  1    inlr.  To  prodigalize  it,  to  be  lavish.   0W. 

1611  COTGR.,  Despendre  trop,  to  prodigalize  it,  lauish,  or 

'a2h  °traits.  To  spend  profusely  or  lavishly. 

iSii  COTGR.,  Prodigalise,  prodigalized,  lamshed,  squan. 
dered  away  1650  [?  W.  SAUNDERSON]  A  ul.  Coguin.  68 1  his 
Lord  d^d  most  vdnely  prodigallize,  what  he  often  begg'd 
1836  LYTTON  Athens  u.  iii,  ICrcesus]  prodigalized  fresh 
presents  on  the  Delphians.  1849  -  Caxtons  xvn.  i,  Major 
SacBlarney  prodigalizes  his  offers  of  service  in  every  con- 

'Prodigally  (pr?'digali),  adv.     [f.  PBODIGAL  + 
-LY  2.]     hi  a  prodigal  manner. 
1.  With  reckless   extravagance;    extravagantly, 

^53^  PA^GR.   841/1  Prodygally,  prodiguement.     «iS33    ' 
LD  WERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurd.  xlv.  U535>  87 b,  Sor 
prodigally  spende  and  wast  all  their  goodes.    1682  NORR is 
VHieroclesf£(.  19  That  neither  spends  his  goods  prodigal  y 
&  like  a  fool    1607  DRYDEN  Aineid  vi.  587  The  next,  in 
place  and  punishment,  are  they  Who  prodigally  throw  their 
souls  away.  ,      , 

2  With  lavish  abundance ;  lavishly ;  profusely, 
isoo  GREENE  Mourn-Garm.  (1616)  i  Fortune,  .prodigally 
had  wrapt  him  in  the  vestment  of  her  riches.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  7?5  The  King  will  not  Buffer  them  to 
haue  Oyle  or  Wine  there  growing,  although  the  earth  would 
prodigally  repay  them,  that  they  may  still  haue  neede  of 
Ipaine.  1821  BYRON  Juan  v.  Ixv,  The  moveables  were 
prodigally  rich,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Lect.  (1858)  285  We 
know  how  prodigally  the  tongue  vows. 
fPro-digate,///.  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  prode- 
gate.  [If  not  an  error  for  prodigale,  may  repre- 
sent a  med.L.  *prodigatus,  pa.  pple.  of  *prodi§are 

=  \i.prodigare  to  play  the  prodigal  or  spendthrift, 

F.  prodiguer  to  spend  lavishly.]     Prodigal. 
CI4SO  Mirour  Saluacioun  1647  This  prodegate  [gloss 

folelarge]  son  may  wele  a  synnere  signifie. 
tPrO'dige,   ib.    Obs.    rare.      [a.  F.  prodige 

(i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  prodigi-um  PBODIGY; 

cf.  vestige.']    A  prodigy. 
c  1470  Brut  530  Which  was  take  for  A  prodige  or  token 

bat  fe  reign  of  King  Henry  was  ended.     1618  T.  ADAMS 

Fire  Contention  Wks.  (1629)  797  Signs  and  prodiges  of 

a  fearefull  conflict  to  come. 


fool  largesse.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  ccix.  222  This  kyng 
..was  of  suche  prodegalytie,  that  his  bourdes  &  tabylles  of 
his  courte  were  spred .  iiii.  tymes  in  the  day.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Mark  xiv.  84  The  losse  of  this  oyntment 
greued  them  so  muche,  that  they  made  a  great  murmuryng 
agaynst  the  godly  prodigalitie  of  the  woman.  1622  MALYNES 
Anc.  Law  Merch.  481  Csesar  notwithstanding  all  his  pro- 
digalities, brought  to  the  treasurie  fortie  millions  of  Crownes. 
a  1716  [see  PRODIGAL  a.  i].  1841  ELFHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind. 
II.  x.  iii.  433  Shah  Jehan..The  most  striking  instance 
of  his  pomp  and  prodigality  was  his  construction  of  the 
famous  peacock  throne. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  89  r  4  This  invisible  riot  of 
the  mind,  this  secret  prodigality  of  being.  1846  TRENCH 
Mirac.  Introd.  iv.  (1862)  48  There  is. -an  entire  absence  of 
prodigality  in  the  use  of  miracles.  1860-2  MILMAN  in  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  XI.  p.  xx,  In  other  departments  of  poetry  he 
[Macaulay]  might  have  been  endangered  by  his  affluence 
and  prodigality. 

2.  Lavishness,  profuseness ;  lavish  display,  pro- 
fuse supply. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  ii.  244  A  sweeter,  and  a  louelier 
Gentleman,  Fram'd  in  the  prodigallity  of  Nature  . .  The 
spacious  World  cannot  againe  affoord.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Hydriot.  iii.  45  To  drink  of  the  ashes  of  dead  relations 
[seems]  a  passionate  prodigality.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A. 
I.  xi,  Merry  fellows . . !  you  must  take  care  of  the  prodigality 
of  their  wine.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
144  That  wondrous  wealth  and  prodigality  of  perfect  weather. 


,  learelull  connici  10  come. 

fPrO'dige,  v.  Obs.  rare.  InCprodege.  [prob. 
ad.  L.  prodtg-ere  to  drive  forth,  squander,  f.  prod, 
form  of  pro,  PBO-  1  before  a  vowel  +  ag-ere  {-igfre} 
to  drive.  Cf.  F.  prodiguer.  It.  prodigare,  on  L. 
type  *prodigdre.'\  trans.  To  squander. 

1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIU,  III.  10  All  religious  incom- 
bentes  here  do  not  onelie  leve  theire  demaynes, . .  in  maner 
as  waste . . ,  but  also  dothe  contynuallie  prodege  theire  move- 
ables  unto  them  belonging. 

tPrO'digence.  Obs. rare.  \zA.\^.prodigentia, 
I.  prodigent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  prodig-ere  :  see  prec. 
and  -ENOE.]  Extravagance ;  waste ;  prodigality. 

1634  BP.  HALL  Contempl.,  N.  T.  iv.  iv,  There  is  no  pro- 
portion in  this  remuneration ;  this  is  not  bountie,  it  is  prodl- 
gence.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prodigence,  prodigality, 
wastefulness,  riot,  unthriftiness. 
t  Prodi'gial,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [ad .  L.  prodigidl-is, 
f.  prodigium  PEODIGY:  see  -AL.]  Relating  to 
prodigies  or  portents. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  280  Events  whereof,  such 
as  were  skilfull  in  prodigial  learning  foretold  and  prophesied. 
Prodigious   (prodi-djas),  a.    (adv.)     [ad.  L. 
prodigios-us  marvellous,  prodigious :  see  PBODIGY 
and  -ODS.     Cf.  ¥.prodigieux  (R.  Estienne  1549)-] 
f  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  prodigy ;   ominous,  por- 
tentous. Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Prodigious,  prodifiosus.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids. 
N.  v.  i.  419  Neuer  mole,  harelip,  nor  scarre,  Nor  marke 
prodigious,.. Shall  vpon  their  children  be.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  224  It  was  alwaies  taken  for  a  monstrous  and  pro- 
digious signe.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  204  They 
carry  a  fair  aspect  toward  the  Prodigious  Appearance  m 
Heaven.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  1.  64  Many  dreadfu 
Signs  of  his  Approach,  prodigious  Darkness  and  frightful 
Sights  in  the  Heavens. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy;  un- 
natural, abnormal. 

1579  LYLY  Exphues  (Arb.)  119  As  ther  hath  ben  a  pro- 
digious Pasiphae,  so  there  hath  bene  a  godly  Theocrita.  1667 
MILTON  P.L.  u.  625  Nature  breeds,  Perverse, all  monstrous, 
all  prodigious  things. .  .Gorgons  and  Hydra's,  and  Chimera  s 
dire.  1687  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees)  10  It  rained 
wheat,  .several  granes  of  which  were  sent  as  miraculous  and 
prodigious  presents  to  several  gentlemen  about  us.  1728 
MORGAN  Algiers  I.  vi.  190  The  Arch- Angel  Gabriel  assuming 
a  prodigious  Form,  descended.  1819  SHELLEY  Ccnci  in.  i. 
52  Prodigious  mixtures,  and  confusions  strange  Of  good 
and  ill. 

3.  Causing  wonder  or  amazement ;  marvellous, 
amazing ;  (in  a  bad  sense)  monstrous. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  390  He  by  his  euill  counsaile  and 

o  E.  BLOUI 
.._#  prodigioi 
Castillians.  II 

And  with  a  d -  . 

Enmitie  against  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  England.  1734 
tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  82  It  was  thought  pro- 
digious., to  run  1140  Stadia.. in  the  space  of  two  days.  1789 
MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  II.  374  The  spirit  of  composi- 
tion, the  manner  of  grouping  and  colouring,  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole,  [is]  prodigious  !  1871  TYLOB  Prim.  Cult. 


PRODIGY. 

I.  viii.  249  Why.  .are  the  gods  and  giants  and  monsters 
no  longer  seen  to  lead  their  prodigious  lives  on  earth  ? 
4.  Of  extraordinarily  large  size,  extent,  power,  or 
amount ;  vast,  enormous.     (Often  hyperbolical.) 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  368  A  fruit,  .answerable  to  the 
mightie,  huge,  and  prodigious  tree  that  beareth  it.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Suffolk  (1662)  u.  71  He  left  five  thousand 
Marks,  a  prodigious  sum  in  that  age,  to  charitable  uses. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  247  Satan,  who  that  day  Prodigious 
power  had  shewn.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  ill.  i. 
(1723)  172  The  Andes,  that  prodigious  Chain  of  Mountains 
in  South  America.  1722  HEARSE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  VII.  381 
The  other  Bones  are  of  a  prodigious  Size.  1734  tr.  Rollin  s 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  III.  vn.  414  The  prodigious  regard  which 
was  shown  to  the  Greek  physicians.  1846  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  167  They  were  m  prodigious  spirits  and  delight. 
1868  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  10)  II.  11.  xxxiu.  214  Ihe 
prodigious  volume  of  atmospheric  water  which  must  be 
absorbed  into  the  interior.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  200  At 
great  depths,  the  pressure  must  be  prodigious.  ^ 

b.  As  an  exclamation: 'Monstrous', 'astounding  . 
1730  FIELDING  Coffee  Ho.  Polit.  HI.  v,  Constant.—'  Pro- 
digious!'. .'What  m  the  Devil's  Name  hath  brought  thee 
to  the  Constable's?'  1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  iv.  255  Let 
but  the  Ladies  smile,  andtheyare  blest:  Prodigious!  how 
the  things  protest,  protest.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  vui,  1  he 
good  Dominie  bore  all  his  disasters  with  gravity  and  serenity 
equally  imperturbable.  '  Pro-di-gi-ous !'  was  the  only 
ejaculation  they  ever  extorted  from  the  much-enduring  man. 
B.  quasi-okfo.  =  PRODIGIOUSLY  ;  amazingly ; 
wonderfully; exceedingly;  'mightily'.  Now vulgar. 
1676  WOOD  7ml.  in  Ace.  Sea.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694)  190  The 
Sea  running  prodigious  high.  1717  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Bold 
Stroke  for  Wife  11.  i,  This  snuff  is  extremely  good,— and  the 
box  prodigious  fine.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II. 
596  Contradictions  become  elegance  and  propriety  of  lan- 
guage i  for  a  thing  may  be.. vastly  little,  monstrous  pretty, 
.  .prodigious  natural,  or  devilish  godly.  1804  EUGENIA  DE 
ACTON  Tale  without  Title  I.  51  A  prodigious  high  hill 
fronting  the  western  tower. 

Prodigiously  (prodi'djasli),  adv.     [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]     In  a  prodigious  manner, 
fl.  Portentously,  ominously.  Obi. 
1593  SHAKS.  John  HI.  i.  91  Pray  that  their  burthens  may 
not  fall  this  day,  Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crosL 
1605  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moon  278  Twice  every    month, 
th'eclipses  of  our  light  Poor  mortals  should  prodigiously 
affright.     1663  COWLEY  Verses  Sev.  Occas.,  Ode  on  His 
Maj.  Restaurat.  ii,  Auspicious  Star  again  arise,..  Again  all 
Heaven  prodigiously  adorn. 

2.  Wonderfully,  astonishingly ;  in  colloquial  use 
(hyperbolically),  Exceedingly,  immensely. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  17  Such  prodigiously  little 
spindle-shank'd  leggs.  0:1679  GURNALL  in  Spurgeon  Trias. 
Dav.  Ps.  ci.  6  Among  those  who  were  as  prodigiously  wicked 
as  any  there.  1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  22  Feb.,  It 
snowed  all  this  morning  prodigiously.  1778  Miss  BURNEY 
Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxxvii.  244  You  are  prodigiously  kind  I 
1825  M'CuLLOCH  Pol.  Econ.  \\.  ii.  85  The  wealth  and  com- 
forts  of  all  classes  are,  in  consequence,  prodigiously  aug- 
mented. 1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ivi,  A  prodigious!)! 
well-informed  man. 


/cu-llllulllltu  uuali. 

Prodigiousness  (prudi-dgasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
prodigious;  the  quality  of  exciting  amazement; 
enormousness ;  hugeness;  monstrousness. 

1631  BP.  HALLOW*.  Wks.  (1660)280  The  corporal  receiving 
of  Christ  hath  in  it  a  further  prodigiousness  and  horrour. 
1640  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  in.  Sect.  xv.  !•  13  The  Dis- 
ciples., wondering  at  the  prodigiousnesse  of  the  woman  s 
Religion.  17*3  MATHER  Vind.  Bible  309  The  prodigiousness 
and  irregularity  of  the  punctuation  of  some  words.  1832 
L  HUNT  Sir  R.  Esher  (1850)  126  The.  .neatness  of  their 
operations,  contrasted  with  the  prodigiousness  of  their  fists. 

fProdi-gity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prodigitas  extrava- 
gance, prodigality,  i.  prodig-us :  see  PKODIG  a.  and 

-ITY  1 

1623  COCKERAM,  Prodigitie,  wilfulnesse.  [Ridiculed  In 
Vindcx  Anglicus  (1644)  6.] 

t  PrO'digOUS,    a.     Obs.   rare-1.       [ad. 
prodigueux(i^c.  inGodef.),  f.  \..\.yye*pro 
f.  prodig-us  :  see  -ous.]     Prodigal,  lavish. 

<r  1477  CAXTON  Jason  5  Be  not  ydelle  ne  prodigous  of  thy 
tonge,  take  hede,  beholde  and  see  and  saye  llteL 

Prodigue :  see  PKODIG. 

Prodigy  (prp-did3i).  [ad.  L.  prodigi-um,  i. 
prod-,  early  form  oi  pro,  Pao-1,  retained  before 
a  vowel  +  (?)  prim.L.  "agiom  a  thing  said  :  cf.  L. 
dio  I  affirm,  also  adagium  ADAGE.] 

1.  Something  extraordinary  from  which  omens  are 
drawn  ;  an  omen,  a  portent.  Now  rare. 

1404  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxv.  252  Many  wonderfull  pro- 
dyeyes  &  tokyns  were  shewed  in  Englonde,  as  y»  swellyng 
or  rysyng  of  the  water  of  Thamys.    1360  DADS  tr.  Sleidane  s 
Comm.  285  A  prodigie  [printed  perdigie]  of  the  bu 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  448  This  slaughter 
was  foretold  by  many  Prodigies.  01638  CLEVELAND <R nsticlt 
Ramp.  Wks.  (1687)  478  The  Insolency  of  mjust  Men  is 
Prodigy  of  their  Ruin.     1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  xn.  553 
The  province  of  interpreting  prodigies,  and  inspecting  IB, 
entrails,  belonged  to  the  Haruspices.     1758  JOHNSON  Idler 
No.  1 1  P  8  Omens  and  prodigies  havelost  their  terrors,  a 
JOYCE  Sci.  Dial.,  Astron.  xxiv,  Were  not  comets  f°™«$ 
dreaded,  as  awful  prodigies  intended  to  alarm  the  world 
1882  FAKRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  73  The  air  was  full  of  prodigies. 
There  were  terrible  storms;  the  plague  wrought  fearful 

r!2?8An  amazing  or  marvellous  thing ;  esp.  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  some- 
thing abnormal  or  monstrous.  , 
1626  MIDDLETON  Women  Beware  Worn.  iv.  u.  61  He 
villain  As  monstrous  as  a  prodigy  and  as  dreadtul.    i' 


PEODITED. 

GATAKE*  I'M.  Annot.  7tr.  53  What  is  a  prodigie  but 
some  dung  that  comes  to  passe  besides,  beyond?a£ve,  oJ 
teoo"f.  »".?«'  »«77  W.  HA«iJ  £*2^ 

uicksilver  is  a  prodigy  among  Metals. 

„.  VL  ,89  A  climate,  where  ratn 
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.  cmae,  were  ran      eofr 

BWndu  a  prodigy,  and  is  not  seen  in  many  years      i8u 
Miss  YONCE  Cameos  (.877)  I.  xxviii.  236  Did  not  our  innal 

confou"d  hi'-  and 


tb.  Of  a  person  :  m  bad  sense,  A  monster.  Obs. 

1594  *nd  Pt.  <.»«/<:«//<«,  (1843)  1 30  Or  where  is  that  valiant 
Crpokbackt  prodegle  ?  ^Petition  to  Chas.  //in  Claren do, 
//;,/.  Aet.  xv.  §  ,,3  I  hat  prodigy  of  nature,  that  oppro- 
brium of  mankind,    who  now  calls  himself  our  Protector. 
«J.  Anytliing   that  causes  wonder,  astonishment 
or  surprise ;  a  wonder,  a  marvel. 
[ai638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  757    I  cannot  but  think  it  a 
igium  that  any  man  should  think  otherwise.]     1660 
:OCK  vegetables  ll.p.  Bed.,  A  multitude  of  monstrous 
untruths,  and   prodigies  of  lies.     1680  H.  MORE  Apocal 
Apoc.  34,  It  is  a  most  incredible  prodigy.,  that  he  should  so 
rashly  reject  what  he  had  so  devotionally  received      172. 
MACKY  Journ.  Eng.  II.  30  It's  a  Prodigy  how  so  wise 
People  asthe  Engfish  can  be  gulled  by  such  Pick-Pockets. 
1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  v.  i.  303  The  hand  and 
breath  of  one  Ecclesiastic  b  m'ade  to  convey  toTnother 
the  power  to  perform  invisible  and  undemonstrable  prodigies. 

D.  A  wonderful  example  ^(some  quality). 
a2f  ^FL-YN  ?(a>y  .APr---'unc.  J"lius  Caesar  Scaliger, 
i^/C?'8"5  of.learnln,8-  '«Sr-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Heroic 
J-w/.-Wks.  1731  I.  194  Alexander  was  a  Prodigy  of  Valour 
.774  GOLDSM.  Nat  Hist.  (1776)  V.  277  Thb  bird!  he  a.ier"s 
..is  a  prodigy  of  understanding.  1844  W.  SMITH  Diet 
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^•fig-  Apt  to  betray  or  reveal  what  is  hidden   | 
or  in  the  mind. 

a  i«39  WOTTON  Sun.  Educ.  in  Relij.  (1651)  329,  I  will  ! 
now  hasten  to  those  more  solid  and  conclusive  Characters,  ! 
which,  .are  emergent  from  the  Minde  j  and  which  oftentimes  | 
do  start  out  of  Children  when  themselves  least  think  of  it;  < 
tor  let  me  tell  you,  Nature  b  Proditorious.  1709  Brit. 
II  M/\  .  -/.  i»i: i  ._  v '^ 


PHODUCB. 


..  ersaning.     14       .  SMITH  Diet. 

SoVr''  f  ,f-  (18A7),UI-  W/*  Pericles..  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iii.  ,04 
The  kmghts^..  by  prodigies  of  valour,  maintained  their 
position.  1874  DEUTSCH  Rem.  208  If  Christianity  b  a 
prodigy  of  sanctity,  Hellenism  is  a  prodigy  of  beauty 

c.  A  person  endowed  with  some  quality  which 
excites  wonder;  esf.  a  child  of  precocious  genius. 
1658  EVF.LVN  Diary  27  Jan.,  Died  my  deare  son  Richard, 
..5  yeares  and  3  days  old  onely,  but  at  that  tender  ace 
a  prod,gy  for  wut  and  understanding.     ,7,4   SHERIDAN 
Duenna  H..  i,  Aye,  but  her  beauty  will  aiTect  you-she  is 
Iho   I  say  it    who  am  her  father,  a  very  prodigy.     18* 
W.  IRVING-  /.  Irav.l.  204  The  juvenile  prodigy,  the  po«S31 
youth,  the  great  genius.    ,83,  D.  E.  WILLIAMS  iSflS* 
/•-  Lawrence  I.  5r  This  infant  prodigy  had  excited  so 
much  attention  that  his  likeness  was  tafen,  and  engraved 
by  Sherwtn.     a  1,862  BUCKLE  CMliz.  (,869)   HI.   v    «, 
Whose  almost  incredible  achievments  enmle  them    o  bl 
termed  the  prodigies  of  the  human  race. 
4.  atlrib.  (chiefly  appositive). 
1889  Daily  Nous  29  Tan.  6/6  The  '  prodigy  '  season 
began  yesterday,  when  Master  O-  H-  maofe  his  rentrde 


.~  /,    ;      .    'vu*  i'«"u|c  «• ~«—   »,—,  *,*... 

A  folio  II.  No.  74.  3/1  Blind  to  Events,  however  they 
might  prove,  Or  Proditorious  or  Exilious.  18*4  SOUTHEY 
Colloquies  on  Soc.  (1887)  140  The  eye,  then,  SirThomas,  b 
proditorious,  and  I  will  not  gainsay  its  honest  testimony. 
18,8  _  ,n  Corr.  w.  C.  Bowles  (1881)  144  A  strong  brow,  A 
proditorious  eye,  for  no  dislike  Can  lurk  dissembled  there 

t  Prodito-riously,  adv.  Obi.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  *.]  In  a  perfidious  or  treacherous  manner. 

f  M7S  Harl  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  50,  That  thei 
did  slee  prodilonouscly  lames  Brueis  and  Symon  Burle. 
»599  N  ASHE  Lenten  Stujffe  57  Thus  nefariously  and  prodi- 
tonously  prophaning  &  penetrating  our  holy  fathers  nostrils. 

*  n'.  if""'  '  S'f?*™",  *• vii-  °35/'  They.  ••  feU  'o  killing  one 
'"  massacring  their  very  best  friends. 


_..  """-•»•  .i""uinjijwu3iy  uirtasaiuiig  ineir  very  ocst  menus. 

tPrO'ditory,    a.    Obs.      [f.    PBODITOB    (see 
-ORY*)  :  as  if  repr.  a  L.  "prSditorius]    Traitorous, 


de-bu°t   tt 


- 

"-  5/<  Thc 
hlrtecn  !5  a 


the  age  of  thirteen  as  a  prodigy  pianist.     1900  Ibid. 
lOJune  4/7  He  was  a   prodigy '  violinist  at  the  agerf  eiKht 

Prodissoconch :  see  PRO- *  i. 

fPro-dited, pa. pple.  Obs.  rare-".  [f.'L.pro- 
ait-us  betrayed  +  -ED  1.] 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pradited,  betrayed. 

Prodition  (prodi-Jsn).  Now  ran.  [ME.  pro- 
dycyon,  a.  OF.  prodicion  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L. 
proditton-em,  n.  of  action  i.  prod-Ire  to  betray,  f. 
pro,  PBO-  l  +  ddre  to  give.J  Betrayal,  treason, 
treachery. 

newe'a^d  ofIfals(:/'r'"<'  ^T  'V'  """-'^  ('S^  °f  doubil' 
iS00-"  D.™0*"  /><"""  xlix-  4  Thocht  he  remi£iounCH°a'if 
for  prodissloun.  ,549  Comfit.  Scot.  viii.  72  The  proditione 
of  ane  realme  succedis  to  the  hurt  of  the  public  veil.  1597 
Bp.  HALL  Gumtard  *  Sismond  n.  xv,  A  traytor  guiltie  of 
false  prodicion.  1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark^ll 21  They 
likely  to  decrease,  through  the  proditions  and  betray- 
£gx  °J  tb?  P^P'e  which  are  contrary  to  them.  1669  Addr 
r  °£ *j  i.  '%•  9entry  E»e-  35  The  Lanthorn  ofjudas 

*£*& tb^  l««or  to  the  prodition  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
1794  1.  TAYLOR  Pausanias  II.  194  All  those  who  were 
charged  with  prodition.  ,887  WY  DE  G.  BIRCH  Domet 
day  Bk.  ix.  123  Waltheof  does  not  appear  to  have  entered 

x«'uponTt:fous  path  of  prodiiion  ™h  an*  KS2* 

tProdi-tl'ous,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  L  type 
'f  radios-its,  f.  L.  prodition-em :  see  prec.  and 

•us.]     Treasonable,  traitorous. 

1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  iv.  Comtn.  360  By  the  prodi- 
tious  insinuations  of  the  Deuill. 

Pro:dito-ma-nia.  rare.     [Arbitrary  f.  L.  pro- 
.'  PP1'  stem  °lpro<ilre  to  betray  + -MANIA.  1 
mania  ''"{{•"of,'  RC°'  ™™'  ^  ™e  ?oncomitant  prodito- 

tPro-ditor.  Ots.     [ME.  and  \Tf.proditour 
JS.  proditeur,  ad.  L.  proditorem,  agent-n.  f. 
trf~fre  to  betray.]     A  betrayer ;  a  traitor. 

^^^wJ^Ad^^^SSS^^v^ 

Al.  95  As  manifest  enneniy  and  proditour  to  the  (~Vii[«*n 
state.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i  iii  31  I  dog  thou  -t 
vsurping  Proditor  And  not  Protec'tor  of  the  King  or  Realme 
1657  HAWKK  KM,ng  is  M.  54  [He]  was  betrayed  by  his 
Servant,,  .whom.,  they..  asaProditor  precipitated  from  the 
Tarpeian  stone  ,678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  C*,,<La-™™Scof 
i.  xi.  §  16  (1699)  67  Ihe  Betrayer  or  Proditor. 

ProditOTioUS,  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  prec.  + 
-lous,  as  if  from  L.  type  *prodi(dri-us.~\  Traitor- 
ous, perfidious. 

c  1.475  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  501  By  usur- 

that  proditorrous  commission.  1577-87  HOLINSHKD 

VV    •     Il8°7)  "•  487  This  reward  reaped  he  for  his  pro- 

torious  attempts.  1641  PBVNNE  Antif.  Ep.  ,  The  Capftal- 
nesse  of  such  a  Concealement  in  these  proditorious  times. 


treacherous. 
1615  SIR  E.  Horn  Curry-combe  v.  238  The  suspition..of 

all  proditory  or  trecherous  entendments.      1649   MILTON 

Etkon  u.  Wks.  1851  III.  353  That  proditory  Aid  sent  to 

Kochel  and  Religion  abroad. 

II  Prodroma  (prp-droma),  st.    Path,  usually  in 
//.   prodromata   (pr«dr?-mata).      [mod.L.,  an 
erroneous  formation,  app.   in  imitation  of  such 
etymological  forms  as  carcino-ma,  -o'tnata,  sar- 
co-ma,  -o-mata,  etc. ;  possibly  originating  in  a  L. 
prodroma,  sing,  for  Gr.  u-poJpo/ir/  a  running  forward,    ' 
or  in  mistaking  the  neuter  pi.  v/wfyio/ta  (see  next)   ! 
for  a  sing.]   =  PRODROME  3,  PBODBOHUS  3. 

>8S9  SEMPLE  Diphtheria.  317  In  young  children,  I  have 
/lr?yiT-  ^"»  n't  f°llo"ing.Prodfo™ta.  1870  MAUDSLEY 
Body  t,  AfituiSo  The  uniformity  of  the  prodromata  and  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  attack.  1882  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl  No 
52.  170  The  inebriety,  .coming  from  physical  causes  was 
marked  by  a  long  prodroma  before  the  trance  state  appeared. 

II  Pro'droma,  sb.  pi.  [mod.L.,  =  Gr.  vp6Spo/M, 
neut.  pi.  of  vpodponos,  -or  adj. :  see  PHODBOMUS.J 
Premonitory  symptoms. 

1880  I.  W  LEGO  Bile  546  Yellow  fever  usually  begins 
«S  OTtHB  w"n.sl'gbt  prodroma.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
.i  i  4  •  lnsistet'  on  its  prodroma  [i.e.  those  of 
tuberculous  meningitis). 

Prodromal  (pr^-d-),  a.  [f.  PRODROM-US  +  -AL.] 
JL  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prodromus ;  forerunning; 
introductory,  preliminary. 

1716  M.  DAVtES  Athcn.  Brit.  II.  366  Their  Works  and 
Writings  were  the  Prodromal  Copies  and  Consonant  Origi- 
nals to  the  Nicen  Creed.  ci7«o  Itid.  VI.  Diss.  Physical 


oth'cr  Prodromists  or'pre'cursors  of  AriarSm  in^tuafS 
Century.  Ibid  374 /The  Popbh  Clergy  made  those  hon« 
Prodromists  of  the  Reformation  to  pass  for  Hereticks 

Pro-droinous,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  rfiifom^t 
(see  next)  +  -oos.]  Introductory,  prodromal 

i6s»  Lex  ExUx  Ijtle-p.,  A  Prodromous  Discourse  to  a 
subsequent  Tract.  1846  in  WoRCUTEH. 

II  Prodromus  (prp'dromiSs).  PI.  pro'dromi. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  wpaSpo/uts  adj.,  running  before,  as 
sb.  a  precursor,  f.  ,p6,  PRO-  2  +  tpatuiy  to  run, 
B/MIMS  running,  race,  course.] 

L.  A  forerunner,  a  precursor,  a  premonitory  event 

S^^Sy/sf^-^'^^^ 

•f*0  T.  M.  C/.  Walker's  Hist,  liidepend.  iv.  95  The'/^Sl 

SSfS,  *  ^  m!?cr?bl<:  end  m'«ht  **  thcx  «™l  the  like. 
1698  JKYER  Acc.  h.  India  *  P.  76  The  Prodromi  of  the 
ensuing  Rains.  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Ref.  (17,6)  58  As 
Prodromus  to  its  Intrusion. 

2.  A  book  or  treatise  which  is  introductory  or 
preliminary  to  some  larger  work. 
,  '*7»  JACOMB  Serai.  Rom.  viii.  Pref.  I  7  Thb  Volume 
I  publish  as  a  prodromus  to  what  b  U  to  com".   ^ 
Gail  Mag.  XXVI.  4,5  The  next  year  iinnsus  published 
his  J-undamenta  Botajnca,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
prodromus  to  many  of  his  succeeding  works.     1864  HALDI 

Uau      A'.'/./.*  , S*L     *.      Wf.i        ,.  U*   _      _7  .         _*WW^    IIAL.I*!'.- 
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2.  Path.  Precursory  or  premonitory  (of  disease) 

1861  BUMSTEAD  yen.  Dis.  (.879)  652  Vertigo  is  a  promi. 
nent  prodromal  symptom.  1885-8  FAGCE  &  PYE-SMITH 
rnnc.Mcd.  (ed.  2)  I.  170  If..  the  patient  has  been  unwell 
for  a  few  days  previously,  the  disease  is  said  to  have  had 
a  prodromal  stage.  1899  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  463 
1  hemore  extensive  prodromal  erythema  seen  in  small-poxl 

-Frodroma-tic,  a.  [f.  the  erroneous  PRO- 
UROMA,  pi.  -omata  :  see  -ic.]  =  PRODROMAL.  So 
Prodroma-acally  adv.,  as  a  preliminary  or  in- 
troductory step. 

1871  HAMMOND  •Ois.  Nerv.  Syst.  34  Impossible  to  predict 
th  accuracy  from  the  symptoms  of  this  "prodromatic 

mp'fc  *7?  .'  D^uIKS  A  """•  Brit~  '  '•  3'9  Both  together 
[High  and  Low  Church]  should  *Prodromatically  [„// 
printed  -dram-]  advance  with  CarismaticaJ-Emulation. 
IM.  429  So  happily  lucky  as  to  lead  Prognostically  and 
Pralromatically  to  the  Metropolitan  Crosier. 

Prodrome  (pr^-dr^m),  sb.  (a.)  Better  pro- 
drom,  cf.  anadrom,  atom.  [a.  F.  prodrome  (a  1  584 
in  Godef.  Compl.),  ad.  mod.L.  PBODBOMUS.] 

1  1.  Something  that  is  a  forerunner  ;  a  precursor. 

•a&wr  Sadness  45  These  .  .  may.  .  prove  the  Prodromes 
..  to  the  mine  of  our  Monarchy.  1651  H.  MO*K  Second  Last 
XL  rnEntAuf.  Tn.,  etc.  (1656)  280  Sober  Morality..  is  like 
morning  light  reflected  from  the  higher  Clouds,  and  a  certain 
Prodrome  of  the  Sunne  of  Righteousnesse  it  self. 

2.  An   introductory  or  preliminary  treatise  or 
book  ;  a  prodromus. 

i8«  COUES  (title)  Prodrome  of  a  Work  on  the  Ornithology 
of  Arizona  Territory  18.  .  Prat.  Boston  Sac.  Nat.  Hut. 
243  (Cassell  Suffl.)  Mr.  Scudder  discussed  and  reviewed 
Brongniarts  recent  prodrome  of  pahzoroic  insects.  1901 
Academy  17  Ian.  71/1  What  is  '  Donovan  '  to  '  We  TwcT"? 
Prelude,  prodrome,  proem  or  introduction  might  be  used. 

3.  Path.  A  prodromal  or  premonitory  symptom. 
i8aa-34  G°°<r*  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  648  The  symptoms 

of  invasion  or  accession,  the  prodromes  of  M.  Devcze  1864 
THOMAS  Med.  Diet.,  Vertigo  is  sometimes  said  to  be  'a  pro- 
drome or  precursor  of  apoplexy. 

B.  adj.  =  PBODROMOUS. 

i68a  i  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvilts  Lux  O.  xiii.  119  The 
fi,st  Predelmeations  and  prodrome  Irradiations  into  the 
matter  [trails!.  irpo«(x>n<i«  b*U«f  ,i,  l\^] 

Prodromic  (prodrfmik),  a.    [f.  as  next  +-ic  : 
PRODROMAL. 


;l^uW1  tbe  hop?  that  U  "'"  oe  «panded  and  com. 
pleted  by  some  one  who  has  more  bibliographic  facilities. 

U  '  A  Premonitory  symptom  of  disease- 
=  PHODROMK  3. 

n^f?3  ",V  B'a*a"-<f'  P«?s-  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Prodromus,  a 
Disease  that  comes  before  a  greater,  as  the  strailness  of  the 
MeaL\  S  u'5  a  ConsumPl'on-  i8a»-34  Good's  Study 

tPro-dromy.  Obs.    [?  ad.  Gr.  xpotponia  a  sud- 
den attack,  f.  *pu5p<,n-m  adj. :  see  prec,]  =  prec.  i. 

ii«  WA.r,.v,-.A/.^*/._,l8<3)3oT1|;yarJ  t.  r 


Produce  (prp-dias),  so.  [f.  PBODUCKZ;.  (For- 
merly stressed  produ-ce,  like  the  vb.)] 

^te  fe01  of  Producing  ;  production,  rare. 
1709  t.  HABGKOVE  Hist.  Knaresb.  vi.  (1708)  246  This 
pbce  is  remarkable  for  the  produce  of  a  de&us  apple 

w^?  a°BfDEN'  **"*"  ^  They  <**  the^  cannot  <=°mf«« 

O    n-k  fore'Kners  ln  tne  produce  of  grain. 

4.  I  he  amount  produced,  yielded,  or  derived  • 
the  proceeds;  the  return,  yield.  Now  chiefly  in 
the  assay  of  ore. 

1707.  MORTIMER  Hust.  78  They  sow  it  with  Early, 
allowing  3  Bushels  of  Seed  to  an  Acre  :  Its  common  produce 
is  30  Bushel  i,,6  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  20  ft  This 

SSlSf  al/^dy  TTF  often  lried-  that  we  k"OW  the  exact 
I  roduce  of  it.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  VI.  263  Not  only 
the  interest  but  the  produce  of  ine  real  and  personal  estate 
^  K^  ap,5"id  .bv,sucn  trustees.  1831  Examiner  141/1 
ure1  ?£  "•?  ir|hoes,.  .and  were  getting  lushy  with  the 
duce.  1871  J.  S.  PHILLIPS  Explorer',  Comp.  299  A 
SJLi?£  4oo  grains  [ln  assaying  ores]..U  divided  into 
hundredths  and  again  into  eighths  of  one  unit  of  such 
percentages  to  represent  the  market  'produce'.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Produce,  ..  the  ^unount  of  fine 
copper  in  one  hundred  parts  of  ore. 
?•  The  ^""g  (or  things  collectively)  produced, 
either  as  a  natural  growth  or  as  a  result  of  action 
or  effort  ;  product,  fruit.  Also  fig. 
1690  DRYDEN  Epist.  to  7.  Driden  .18  You  hoard  not 
alth  for  your  own  private  use,  But  on  the  publick  spend 
the  rich  produce.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i  3,  Two  Pieces  of 
diy  Hesh  and  some  Corn,  such  as  b  the  Produce  of  their 
Country.  ,77,  Juniu,  Lett.  liv.  (,820)  287  They  are  the 
produce  of  his  invention. 

b.  More  generally  :  Result,  effect,  consequence. 

1730  CHUBB  Collection  of  Tract,  377  If  the  actions  of  men 

are  not  the  produce  of  a  free  choice  or  election.     ,754 

EDWARDS  Freed.  Wiff  11.  x.  (1762)  95  If  it  were..  possible 

that  every  free  Act  of  Choice  were  tfie  Produce  or'&ffect  of 

;±w  £  t  ChKlce;  yct  cven  thcn-  -n°  °ne  Act  <*  SSbl 

fZtr~  vx'xii'i  *"?,  °"e  nece»ary-      '»'8  COBBETT 
Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  498  It  was  the  produce  of  an  honest 

Kt'r  J'ca{,c/onsc":n«.  and  a  manly  mind.    1873  BROWNWG 


o. 


;eir  produce  to  encourage  mine  1 
Offspring,  progeny,  rare. 

'~f  Yo"A"  D?f  iv-  ("858)  104  The  Artois  dog..b  a 
PJ^-'e  of  the  shock-dog  and  the  pug.     186*  CARLYI! 

produce  of  the  fair  Aurora  von  Konig^mark.  *" ' '  *"* ' '  ^ 
4.  Agricultural  and  natural  products  collectively, 
as  distinguished  from  manufactured  goods.     Also 
raw  produce. 


TI.'™  !>""•"•  £"*'*  E*g-  Tradesman  Introd.  (r84r)  I.  3 
Ibe..  British  product,.,  whether  we  mean  its  produce  as 
the  growth  of  tlie  country,  or  its  manufactures  as  the  labour 
3f  her  people.  183,  HT.  MARTINEAU  Demerara  U.  15  Th. 
cry  for  higher  bounties  on  West  India  produce.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  The  export  trade ..  consisted 
chiefly  in  raw  produce,  wool  and  hides,  corn,  beer.and  cheese. 
1805  H.  PHILLIPS  Amcr.  PaferCurr.  II.  84  The  payments 
. .  tempted  the  farmers  to  sell  to  them  their  produce. 

j — j    —  •  «u"nuaiAu.  "•  tfchn.    Materials  produced  from  breaking  up 

•h'okra  i    1;    Mr  f  l-A«ug-  I?  The-  mcdical  trea"nent  ol    I   «*waoe  or  other  military  or  naval  stores :  chiefly 
lufs^mptonfs     X'  H   F^V:^"^,'?  "«  P!?**    j   in  phrase  brought  to  produce,  i.e.  broken  up,  and 

:ssav  of  this  l-ind  ^an  „..,-..' , .L_      '"-t.p.  vu,  An       the  material  assorted  into  various  kinds  or  classes, 

which  may  be  separately  disposed  of. 

1904  Cot,  C  F.  MADDEN  Let.  to  Editor,  A  gun  carriage 
brought  to  produce  b  broken  up,  and  steel,  brass,  etc., 
separated,  and  disposed  of  as  so  much  metal 


. 

precursor,  foreruancr 


Obs.     [f.  as  next  +  -isi.]    A 


PRODUCE. 


1422 


6.    attrib.   and    Comb,    (all   from   sense   4),   as 
traduce  broker,  business,  market,  merchant,  trade. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Produce  Market  Fenchurch- 


t;oo  ueinc  puiu  i  luncy  m/wu»  •«•  ^.— •  —  I3J"  »J  i_  t  j 
oTeyT^  rather /5<x>  of  produce  money  so  that  jt  shot, Id 
present  very  much  ,he  same  quantity  of  *< ' 


business. 


Produce  (prodiz7's),  w.  [ad.  L.  produc-en  to 
lead  or  bring  forth,  extend,  promote,  produce,  f. 
pro,  I'BO-  :  -r  due-Ire  to  lead.] 

1.  /nz«r.  To  bring  forward,  bring  forth  or  out  ; 
to  bring  into  view,  to  present  to  view  or  notice  ;  to 
offer  fur  inspection  or  consideration,  exhibit.  Often 
used  of  bringing  forward  witnesses,  as  well  as  evi- 
dence, or  vouchers,  in  a  court  of  law. 

1400  Exch.  Rolls  Scot!.  XI.  435  To  cpmper..to  produce 
his  lakkis  and  rychtes  of  the  kingis  landis  of  Murray  gif  he 


ony  has.  1530  PALSGR.  667/1,  I  produce 
dnys  tcsmoyngs.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas 
Cong.  E.  Ind.  \.  vi.  16  They  abo  produced  to  sight  and  viewe 
of  him  certaine  harnesses  or  armours,  whereat  he  also 
meruailed  much.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  m.  i.  228,  I.  .am 
moreouer  sutor,  that  I  may  Produce  his  body  to  the  Market- 
place. 1611  —  Cymb.  v.  v.  363  In  a  most  curious  Mantle, 
wrought  by  th'  hand  Of  his  Queene  Mother,  which  for  more 
probation  I  can  with  ease  produce.  1611  BIBLE  fsa.xh.  21 
Produce  \marg.  cause  to  come  neere]  your  cause,  saith  the 
Lord,  bring  foorth  your  strong  reasons.  1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU 
Immed.  Addr.  130  To  make  this  good,  Saint  Augustine  is 
produced.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  l.  v.  I  5  Joseph 
Scaliger  who  first  .  .  produced  them  into  the  light  out  of 
Georgius  Syncellus.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  69  Pro- 
duce the  Plough,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  Steer.  1776  1  rial  of 
Nimdocomar  16/1  The  books  must  be  produced,  as  we  can- 
not receive  parole  evidence  of  their  contents.  x8*8  SCOTT 
f.  M.  Perth  viii,  So  saying,  he  produced,  from  the  hawking 
pouch  already  mentioned,  the  stiffened  hand.  1877  Act  40 
$  41  Viet.  c.  60  §  5  Any  person,  .may,  on  producing,  .a  copy 
of  his  authorisation..  enter  by  day  such  canal  boat. 

b.  To  introduce  ;  now,  spec.,  to  bring  (a  per- 
former or  performance)  before  the  public  ;  refl.  to 
come  forward,  come  '  out  '. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  IV.  xxxv.  158 
Orpheus  was  he  which  produced  and  celebrated  the  first 
sacrifices  vnto  Liber  Pater.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Treat.  Persia. 
214  They  had  an  extraordinary  desire  to  produce  me.  1709 
STEELE  Taller  No.  84  p  4  My  Design  of  producing  obscure 
Merit  into  publick  View.  1709  SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.T  6  The 
pert..  demeanour  of  several  young  stagers  in  divinity  upon 
their  first  producing  themselves  into  the  world.  1734  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  V.  09  Plato.  .sought  every  occasion  of 
producing  him  to  the  public.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  27 
p  8  Hilarius  received  me  with  an  appearance  of  great  satis- 
faction, produced  me  to  all  his  mends.  1766  SMOLLETT 
Trav.  vi,  I  wish  they  had  antigallican  spirit  enough  to 
produce  themselves  in  their  own  genuine  English  dress. 
1808  HAN.  MORE  Calebs  I.  71  They  (girls)  were  always 
ready  to  sing  and  play,  but  did  not  take  the  pains  to  pro- 
duce themselves  in  conversation.  1864  Standard  31  Dec. 
6/3  There  is  a  stringent  competition  going  forward  amidst 
musical  managers  as  to  who  shall  produce  her  [a  singer]. 

fo.  To  bring  (to  a  specified  condition);  to 
advance,  promote.  Obs. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Panarctus  1351  Till  with  advantage 
gracious  Heav'ns  produce  Their  Wished  Counsails  into  act 
and  use.  1626  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  in.  ii,  The  Art.  .Is 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rosie  Crosse(  Produc'd  vnto  per- 
fection.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  viti.  233  Trebonius.. 
was  wholly  a  new  man  and  the  creature  of  Caesar's  power, 
who  produced  him  through  all  the  honors  of  the  State,  to  his 
late  consulship  of  three  months. 
2.  Geom.  To  extend  (a  line)  in  length  ;  to  con- 
tinue ;  hence  gen.  to  lengthen  (anything)  out  ;  to 
extend,  enlarge,  or  develop  longitudinally. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  sb,  To  produce  a  right  line 
finite,  straight  forth  continually.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  i.  ii.  27  Parallel  Lines  .  .  produced  infinitely  on  both 
sides,  do  never..  concur.  1676  GREW  Anat.  Flowers  App. 
§  ii  The  Bottom,  is  either  Reduced  towards  the  Top,  as  in 
Ground-Ivy  ;  or  Produced  upon  the  Stalk,  as  in  Poplar, 
Bay,  &c.  1837  HUTTON  Course  Math.  1.  200  When  one  side 
of  a  triangle  is  produced,  the  outward  angle  is  greater  than 
either  of  the  two  inward  opposite  angles.  1869  TYNDALL 
Notes  Lect.  Light  16  The  reflected  rays  are  here  divergent  ; 
but  on  being  produced  backwards,  they  intersect  at  the 
principal  focus  behind  the  mirror.  1877  DARWIN  Fertil. 
Orchids  vi.  (ed.  2)  169  An  insect  with  the  extremity  of  its 
abdomen  produced  into  a  sharp  point  alights  on  the  flower. 
1881  MIVART  in  Nature  XXIV.  337/1  Each  eyebrow  is 
produced  into  a  flexible  horn-like  prominence. 
fb.  To  extend,  stretch  out.  Obs.  rare—  '. 
'599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Res.  y.  ii,  Hed.  O,  his  leg  was 
too  much  produced.  A  no.  And  his  hat  was  carried  scurvily. 
t  c.  To  extend  in  duration  ;  to  prolong,  lengthen, 
spin  out.  06s. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  HI.  iii,  Perhaps  our  stay  will  be 
Beyond  our  will  produced.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man. 
Printer  to  Rdr.,  The  E  silent  .  .  ,  serveth  onely  to  produce  the 
vowel  precedent.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  I.  §  43 
There  goes  a  great  deal  of  providence  to  produce  a  mans 
life  unto  threescore. 

3.  To  bring  forth,  bring  into  being  or  existence. 
a.  generally.  To  bring  (a  thing)  into  existence 
from  its  raw  materials  or  elements,  or  as  the  result 
of  a  process  ;  to  give  rise  to,  bring  about,  effect, 
cause,  make  (an  action,  condition,  etc.). 


standing  is  the  thing  produced  or  yeei  inn.      iuai 

FITZ-GEFFRAY  Elisha's  Lament.  (1622)  14  Double  affection 
produceth  doubled  lamentation.  1651  HOBBES  Ltviaih. 
ii  xxvii.  155  There  are  few  Crimes  that  may  not  be  pro- 
duced by  Anger.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  57  Nor 
Birdlime,  or  Idean  Pitch,  produce  A  more  tenacious  Mass 
of  clammy  Juice.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl. 
8  04  That  Eternal  Invisible  Mind  which  produces  and 
sustains  all  things.  1748  HUME  Ess.  xviii.  (ed.  3)  103  Art 
may  make  a  Suit  of  Clothes.  But  Nature  must  produce  a 
Man.  1792  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn.  iv.  129  To 
use  an  apt  French  turn  of  expression,  she  is  going  to  produce 
a  sensation.  1868  LOCKYER  Eltm.  Astron.  n.  ix.  (1879)  52 
Steam  is  produced  by  heating  water  by  coal.  1879  LUBBOCK 
Sci.  Lect.  iii.  87  Certain .  .insects  produce  a  noise  by  rubbing 
one  of  their  abdominal  rings  against  another.  1891  Law 
Kef.,  Weekly  Notes  136/2  The  coal  was  cut  in  brge  blocks 
.  .the  small  coal  was  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  blocks. 

b.  Of  an  animal  or  plant :  To  generate,  bring 
forth,  give  birth  to,  bear,  yield  (offspring,  seed, 
fruit,  etc.). 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  215  b,  He  may  not  be 
sayd  to  be  the  holy  goost,  whiche  is  produced  of  y«  father 
&  the  sone.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  125  Eunuchs., 
are  smooth,  and  produce  not  a  Beard.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
XL  687  Who.,  by  imprudence  mixt,  Produce  prodigious 
Births  of  bodie  or  mind.  1715  DE  FOE  Fain.  Instruct.  1. 1. 
(1841)  1. 6  Every  creature  is  produced  by  its  own  kind.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  54  The  goat  produces  but 
two  at  a  time.  1857  HENFREY  Elan.  Bot.  §  22  t lowers., 
capable  of  producing  seeds.  Ibid.  §  28  The  anthers.. pro- 
duce pollen,  and  the  carpels,  .produce  ovules.  Ibid.  §  452 
The  Vine. .where  the  temperature  is. .too  high,  .runs  away 
to  leaf  and  does  not  produce  fruit.  1901  D.  McDoNALD 
Garden  Camp.  (Ser.  I)  38  It  U  these  early  blooms  that . . 
produce  the  finest  pods. 

c.  Of  a  country,  region,  river,  mine,  process, 
etc. :    To  give  forth,  yield,  furnish,  supply ;    in 
quot.  1664  to  grow,  raise  (plants) ;  in  quot.  1827, 
to  yield  or  bring  in  as  profit.     Also  absol. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  x.  44  b,  A 
great  countrey  of  vines  producing  great  aboundance  of  good 
wines.  1664  EVELYN  Sylya  (1776)  ii  To  Produce  them 
immediately  of  the  seed  is  the  better  way.  1673  Essex 
Paters  (Camden)  I.  128  Considering  yf  severall  Countrys 
w<*  produce  wooll.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  §  i  England 
hath  of  late  produced  great  philosophers.  1837  ROBERTS 
Voy.  Centr.  Amer.  244  The  other  goods  produced  me  about 
one  hundred  dollars.  1838  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  (1859)  I. 


q'   i 

produces  in  ___  -----------  -  ......  ------  -  ~ 

d.  To  compose  or  bring  out  by  mental  or  physi- 
cal labour  (a  work  of  literature  or  art)  ;  to  work 
up  from  raw  material,  fabricate,  make,  manufacture 
(material  objects);  in  Pol.  Econ.  often  blending 
with  sense  c. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  Aij,  I  had  produced.  .my 
observations  of  the  manner  of  painting  in  use  among  the 
ancients,  a  1719  ADDISON  To  Sir  G.  Kneller  78  This  wonder 
of  the  sculptor's  hand  Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand. 

1771  GRAY  Hoel  17  Nectar  that  the  bees  produce.     1793 


SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  122  When  the  solid  is  produced 
from  the  drawing  by  the  artist's  own  hand.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vi.  32  Such  volumes  .  .  were  here 
multiplied  as  fast  as  the  press  could  produce  them.  1874 

n 


GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  4.  297  Not  a  single  book  of  any 
real  value,  .  .  was  produced  north  of  the  Alps  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  §  ip. 
18  However  much  we  manage  to  produce,  there  are  still 
many  other  things  which  we  want  to  acquire.  1901  Ivestm. 
Gaz.  6  Sept.  9/1  The  true  principle  is  to  produce  for  one  s 
self  what  one  can  best  produce,  and  with  the  product  buy 
elsewhere  that  which  others  can  best  produce. 
HenceProdu-ced///.a.  ;  whence  Produ'cedness, 
the  condition  of  being  produced 


the  directrix  till  the  produced  part  is  equal  to  the  parameter. 
i86a  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  65  Not  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  uttered  by  a  person,  can  one  say  there  is 
producedness  of  a  thing  by  that  person. 

Produeeable :  see  PRODUCIBLE. 

t  Produ-cement.  Obs.  [f.  PRODUCE  v.  + 
-KENT.]  The  fact  of  producing,  or  the  condition 
of  being  produced ;  production. 

1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banqitet  (ed.  2)  12  The  produce- 
ment  of  so  excellent  a  creature.  1642  MILTON  Aftol.  Sweet. 
Wks.  1851  III.  301  The  producement  of  such  glorious  effects 
and  consequences  in  the  Church.  1645  —  Tetrach.  ibid. 
IV.  157,  I  am  taxt  of  novelties  and  strange  producements. 

Produceiit  (prodi«-s6nt),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
prsducens,  -entem,  pr.pple.  olprSducere  to  PBODDCE.] 

A.  adj.  That  produces;  in   Eccl.  Law,  that 
brings  forward  a  witness  or  document.     Now  rare. 

1604  Supplic.  Masse  Priests  Answ.  to  §  12  Witnesses., 
that  either  speake  nothing.. or  els  contrary  to  the  party 
producents  intention.  1651 J.  GOODWIN  Redempt.  Redeemed 
iv.  §  9  God  him-self  the.. producent  cause  of  all  men.  18*5 
COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1861)  138,  t,  c  being  the  two  pro- 
ducts, and  A,  X,  the  producent  causes. 

B.  sb.    One   who   or    that   which  produces ; 
a   producer ;    the   party   producing  a  witness   or 
document  under  the  old  system  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.     Now  rare. 

1622  MALYN  ES  A  nc.  Law-Merch.  470  That  they  bee  sworne, 
and  the  producent  payeth  his  charges,  a  1677  HALB 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  v.  116  Such  a  production  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  as  ancient  as  the  producents.  1726 
AYLIFFE  Parergott  307  If  an  Instrument  be  produc'd  with 


PRODUCING. 

a  Protestation  in  respect  of  these  Parts  of  it  which  make  in 
Favour  of  the  Producent.  01834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem. 
(1839)  IV.  52  A  product  divisible  from  the  producent  as  a 
snake  from  its  skin.  1835  in  Curteis  Rep.  Eccl.  Cos.  (1840) 
I.  403  The  producent  and  the  deceased  did  not  stand  in  any 
other  relation  to  each  other,  than  solicitor  and  client. 

Producer  (prodm-ssi).    [f.  PUODUCE  v .  -r  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  produces  ;  in  various 
senses  :  see  the  verb. 

15x3  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xn.  xiii.  02  Jupiter  the .. producer 
of  men  and  euery  thing  \orig.  hommum  rerumque  repertor], 
1587  [see  PRODUCE  v.  3].  1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  359 
Hatred  is  not  murther.  .yet  it  is. .at  least  the  producer  of  it. 
1752  J.  GILL  Trinity  vi.  113  The  first  parent,  bringer  forth, 
or  producer  of  every  creature.  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac. 
V.  i.  60  Pearl  [wheat]. — Very  white,  compact  ear,  and  great 
producer.  1881  M.  ARNOLD  in  Macm.  Mag.  Mar.  368/2 
The  producer  of  such  poems  could  not  but  publish  them. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  15  Apr.  5/2  Mexico,  the  greatest  silver 
producer  m  the  world. 

2.  Pol.  Econ.  One  who  produces  (grows,  digs,  or 
manufactures)  an  article  of  consumption.    Opposed 
to  consumer. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  290  In  every  prosperous 
community  something  more  is  produced  than  goes  to  the 
immediate  support  of  the  producer.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Hilt  %  Valley  iii.  40  How  many  classes  of  producers  do  you 
reckon?  1864  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Biol.  in.  v.  I.  373  He 
ceases  to  be  a  producer,  and  becomes  simply  a  channel 
through  which  the  produce  of  others  is  conveyed  to  the 
public.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  227  The  pigeon  is  a  con- 
sumer, not  a  producer.  1879  ROGERS  in  Casselfs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  67/2  The  means  for  bringing  producer  and  con- 
sumer together. 

3.  Short  for  gas  producer,  a  furnace  m  which 
carbon  monoxide  gas  is  produced  for  use  as  fuel 
in  another  furnace,  or  in  an  internal  combustion 
engine  ;  hence  producer-gas,  gas  so  produced  as  fuel. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Producer,  see  Gas-pro- 
ducer. 1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  13  Here  are  the  half- 
dozen  producers,  to  give  the  gas  for  the  two  Siemens's 
furnaces.  1895  Daily  News  22  Oct.  9/1  The  motive  power 
.  .supplied  by  a  large  Crossley  gas  engine  worked  by  pro* 
ducer  gas  and  three  20  horse  power  dynamos. 

Producibility  (pnxliasibHIti).  [f.  late  L. 
prBdiidbil-is  PBODUCIBLE  +  -ITY  ;  cf.  med.L.  pro- 
ducibilitds  (c  1300  in  Duns  Scotus).]  The  capabi- 
lity of  being  produced. 

1656  HOBBES  Lib.,  Necess.,  i,  Chance  (1841)  387  They 
imply  not  the  actual  production,  but  the  producibihty  of 
the  effect.  1842  lilac/no.  Mag.  LII.  730  The  scale  passes 
over,  of  necessity,  from  the  relative  producibilities  of  things 
to  their  relative  useabilities. 

Producible  (pr«li«-sib'l),  a.  Also  -eable. 
[In  form  proihtcible,  nd.  late  L.  producibil-is 
(Jerome),  f.  producere  to  PRODUCE  :  see  -IBLE  ;  in 
form  produceable  from  PBODUCE  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  produced,  brought  forward, 
or  presented  to  the  eye  or  mind ;  adducible ;  pro- 
curable, obtainable,  available. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ft  Man.  iii.  (1642)  214  There  were 
copies  produceable,  which  were  elder,  and  written  before 
the  Incarnation.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  u.  vut  381 
They  are  not  in  themselves  of  a  producible  nature.  1809 
PINKNEY  Trav.  France  91  They  are  considered  as  public 
records,  and  are  only  producible  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
-----  -'  •  J 


>  prod 


Fit  to  be  produced  or  introduced ;  presentable. 

—  •".  «'  .  T"     -        ---IrtlV 

man.     1817 


1802  SYD.  SMITH  Dr.  Parr  Wks.  1867  I.  5  The  courtly 
phrase  was,  that  Dr.  Parr  was  not  a  producible  man.  1817 
EARL  OF  DUDLEY  Lett.  24  Dec.,  He  will  never  be  able  to 


turn'him  out  a  producible  Emperor.     1894  Westm.  Gaz. 
Dec.    5/1   'The  Vote  Catchers'  was  written    by  the 


. 

plaintiff,  and  if  this  had  been  producible  nothing  would 
have  been  heard  about  the  non-production  of  the  burlesque. 

3.  That  can  be  produced  or  extended  in  length. 
a  1696  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (1705)  31  They  are  producible 

infinitely  both  ways. 

4.  That  may  be  caused  or  brought  about  ;  capable 
of  being  brought  into  being,  generated,  or  made. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dutil.  l.  ii,  To  suppose  it  pro- 
ducible or  possible  to  be  effected.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol. 
(1867)  31  Such  as  are  in  themselves  produceable  by  nature, 
but  not  in  such  an  order.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  4-  Exp. 
Philos.  I.  xi.  431  Mr.  Boyle  .  .became  solicitous  to  know 
whether  a  fluid  of  so  great  importance  [air]  was  not  pro- 
ducible by  art.  1828  Examiner  44/2  Tears..  produceable 
by  the  pathetics  of  Mrs.  West.  1890  Spectator  10  May, 
There  will  be  no  labour  millennium,  wealth  being  no  more 
producible  without  painful  toil  than  any  other  crop  is. 

Produ-cibleness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  producible. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  tf  Qua!,  n.  v,  The  producible- 
nesse  of  an  Alkaly  out  of  Bodies  of  another  nature.  1680 
_  Produc.  Chem.  Princ.  ill.  116  That  part  of  these  Notes, 
that  treats  of  the  producibleness  of  Vinous  Spirits. 

Produ'cing,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  PBODUCE  v.  -i-  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PRODUCE  ;  production. 
1627  RAWLEY  in  Bacon's  Sylva  To  Rdr.,  The  producing 


1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  f,  Card.  35  Generation  is  out  the 
Producing  and  Manifestation  of  an  Animal ..  form  d  a  few 
days  after  the  Creation  of  the  Sun. 

Produ-cing,  ///•  "•  Cf-  M  prec.  + -ING  ^.] 
That  produces ;  productive. 

1827  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  50  Multiply  the  producing 
terms  of  one  line,  and  the  produced  terms  of  the  other  line, 
continually,  and  take  the  result  for  a  dividend.  111871 


PRODUCT. 

GROTE  Eth.  Fragm.  i.  (1876)  26  The  producing  cause  of 
pleasures  or  of  pains.  1907  Q.  Rev.  July  208  Hordes  of 
mendicants  live  upon  the  producing  classes. 

Product  (prfdtfkt),  sb.l  [ad.  L.  product-urn 
a  thing  produced  or  brought  forth,  sb.  use  of 
pa.  pple.  ncnt.  of  prodiicfre  to  PRODUCE  ;  in  sense  I 
in  Albertus  Magnus  Metaph.  v.  in.  vi.] 
1.  Math.  The  quantity  obtained  by  multiplying 
two  or  more  quantities  together. 

c  1430  Art  ofNombryng*  In  multiplicacioun  .2.  nombres 
pryncipally  ben  necessary,.. the  nombre  multiplying  and  the 
nombre  to  be  multipliede.  ..  Also  ..  the  .3.  nombre,  the 
whiche  is  clcpidc  product  or  pervenient.  1571  DIGGES 
Pantom.  i.  viii.  DJb,  Multiplye  the  length. .by  12.  and  the 
producte  dmide  by  the  partes  in  whiche  you  founde  the 
threade.  1814  T.  BEDWELL  Nat.  Geom.  Numbers  ii.  25  The 
products  of  12  by  2,  and  of  6  by  4,  are  equall.  1817  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  I.  4  A  Compound  Number  is  one  which  is 
the  product  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

b.  Product  of  inertia  of  a  body  or  system  of 
bodies,  with  respect  to  two  given  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  or  to  the  two  axes  perpen- 
dicular to  such  planes :  the  sum  of  the  elements  of 
mass  each  multiplied  by  the  product  of  its  distances 
from  the  two  given  planes. 

1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  f,Magn.(m\)  II.  194  Wemaycall 
the  coefficients  of  the  form  2.11  Moments  of  Mobility,  and 
those  of  the  form  2.12  Products  of  Mobility.  1877  B. 
WILLIAMSON  Integral  Calculus  (ed.  2)  x.  $  195  S.r/rfw/, 
SZJV/OT,  "iyzdm  are  called  the  products  of  inertia  relative 
to  the  same  system  of  co-ordinate  axes. 
2.  A  thing  produced  by  nature  or  a  natural  pro- 
cess ;  also  in  collective  sense,  =  produce,  fruit. 

.i.'8?  H"  Mo,R\<1  *''?•  Atn-  >•  "•  "'•  ('7">  48  He  [man]  is 
the  flower  and  chief  ef  all  the  products  of  Nature  upon  this 
Globe  of  the  Earth.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  683  These  are 
the  product  Of  those  ill-mated  Marriages  thou  saw'st  • 
Where  good  with  bad  were  matcht,  who  of  themselves  Abhor 
to  joyn.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  n.  v.f  48  Land,  .where  he  had  no 
Hopes  of  Commerce.. to  draw  Money  to  him  by  the  Sale  of 
the  Product.  1719  W.  WoooSnm  Trade 7 The  Exportation 
of  our  own  Product  is,  indeed,  the  Foundation  of  all  our  Trade. 
171$  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  64  The  purest  product  of  the  chrystal 
springs.  175!  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  153  p  5  Enquiries 
after  the  products  of  distant  countries.  1813  BAKEWELL 
Introd.  (jcol.  (1815)  337  Among  the  products  of  volcanoes 
.  "SIS'  y  three  combus'ible  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
189.  WESTCOTT  Gospel  o/  Life  10  The  product  of  any 
particular  seed  is  fixed  within  the  limits  of  a  type. 

b.  Jig. 

168.  DRYDEN  Religio  Laid  66  These  truths  are  not  the 
product  of  thy  mind.  1693  Humours  Toivn  A  v,  The  un- 
premeditated  Products  of  my  Fancy.  1861  H.  SPENCER  First 
Pnnc.  L  iv.  §  22  By  analyzing  either  the  product  of  thought 
or  the  process  of  thought.  1894  H.  DHUMMOND  Ascent  Man 
171  Intellectual  products  common  to  both  Animal  and  Man. 
t  O.  A  quantity  produced  or  obtained ;  a  supply, 
provision,  stock.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Enf.  t.  xvi.  ^739)  32  A  yearly 
product  of  Victuals  or  other  service  was  reserved  and 
allowed  to  the  Saxon  Kings  by  the  people.  ij6t  tr.  Busch. 
ingsSyst.Geog.  V.  438  Having  down  all  along  the  Mayn 
also  a  good  product  of  wine. 

8.  That  which  is  produced  by  any  action,  opera- 
tion, or  work  ;  a  production ;  the  result. 

IS7S  Recorders  Ground  Aries  H  vj,  If  you  had  sub. 
traded  the  uppermost  from  the  product  or  totall  summe 
then  the  residue  thereof  woulde  bee  equall  to  that  middle, 
moste  number.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  277 
If  unto  that  summe  (5500)  be  added  1645.  the  product  will 
be  7154.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccaiinfs  Advts.  fr 
f  amass,  i.  Ixxviii.  (1674)  105  Whether  he  brought  news  of 
any  gallant  Italian  Product,  or  of  any  taking  Piece  lately 
Printed?  1657  CROMWELL  Speech  8  May  in  Carlyle  The 
things  are  very  honourable  and  honest,  and  the  product 
worthy  of  a  Parliament.  1700  DRYDEN  PythagoreatiPhilos. 
yi  ?  J5  ™*  ,and  Product  of  his  labours  past.  1890  GROSS 
CM  Merch.  I.  107  He.  .sold  the  products  of  his  handiwork 
in  his  shop.  1897  Pof.  Sci.  Monthly  Nov.  133  The  product 
of  the  flaking  operations  was  a  leaf-shaped  blade.  1001  G 
MATHESON  Refr.Men  Bible  Ser.  n.  xiii.  269  Shall  a  literary 
product  reveal  the  spirit  of  its  age  and  be  silent  as  to  the 
spirit  of  its  author  ! 

4.  That  which  results  from  the  operation  of  a 
cause ;  a  consequence,  effect. 

1631  BAXTER  Inf.Bapt.  218  Dueness  of  Reward  or  Punish- 
ment is  the  immediate  Product  of  Promise  or  Threatening 
1843  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  d846)  39  Heat  is  an  inline^ 
diate  product  of  chemical  affinity.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  v.  §  i.  214  The  long  French  romances  were  the  pro- 
duct of  an  age  of  wealth  and  ease. 

5.  Chem.  A  compound  not  previously  existing  in 
a  body,  but  formed  during  its  decomposition.    See 
also  HY-PRODUCT.    Opposed  to  EDUCT  sb 

1805  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  299  In  the  first 

S^VB^gtoffA^sr;: 

T^^a&Sfs^i^&tt:* 


I.  160  Products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  a  substance  of'ari 
invariably  uniform  composition. 

t  Product,  rf.a,  app.  a  corrupt  form  of  PRATIQUE. 

17*0  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5888/2,  I.  .have,  .appointed  a  Pro- 
duct-Boat to  he  ..off  Europa-Point,  to  stop  all  Vessels 
i7»a  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  246  Four  Ships,  .being  denied 
Product,  as  they  call  it,  went  on  to  Turkey,  and  were  freclv 
admitted.  I7,5  _  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  109  The 
governor  presently  gave  us  product,  as  we  call  it,  and  leave 
uy  what  provisions  we  wanted. 

t  Produ-ct,  ///.  a.  Ots.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
auct-us,  pa.  pple.  oiprodiicfre  to  PRODUCE.]  Pro- 
duced :  construed  as  pa.  pple. 
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1398  TRF.VISA  Hearth.  Di  P.  R.  vin.  xxviii.  (1495)  340  In 
an  instant  oo  poynt  that  is  product  fillyth  all  the  world  of 
lyghte  and  shinyng.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  in. 
(1540)  144  Law*  ciuyle  producte  out  of  the  law  of  nature. . 
dothe  chalynge  malyce  and  fraud. 

Product  (prodirkt),  v.  Obi.  or  rare.     [f.  L. 

product-,  ppl.  stem  of  prBduclre  to  PRODUCE  :  cf. 

conduct,  deduct,  induct,  etc.,  and  the  prec.  ppl.  adj.] 

fl.  trans.  To  bring  forward:  =  PRODUCE  v.  i. 

ciSSS  HARPSFIELD   Divorce  Hen.   VIII  (Camden)  212 

Many  reasons  are  producted  in  the  said  dialogue.     1563 

FOXK  A.  4-  M.  1093/1  More  then  the  articles  whereupon 

they  were  producted  doth  contain.      Ibid.  1466/2  Beyng 

producted  to  his  last  examinatyon  before  the  sayde  byshop. 

1 2.  To  bring  forth,  beget :  -  PRODUCE  v.  3.  Ots. 

«S77  HARRISON  England  i.  viii.  in  Holinshed  I.  18/3  In 

these  Isles  also  is  great  plenty  of  fine  Amber  to  be  had, 

which  is  producted  by  the  working  of  the  sea,  vpon  those 

coastes.     1610  MARCELUNE  Triumphs  Jos.  1 66  Our  Great 

King,  who  hath  producted;  the  most  Noble  Prince  Henry  . 

for  the  greater  height  of  his  good  fortune.    1683  E.  HOOKER 

Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic   Div.    105    All    other    Essences, 

ulobes,  Worlds,  producted,  educted,  or  brought  forth  out  of 

the  Womb  of  pure  Nature. 

3.  To  extend,  lengthen  out,  prolong:  =  PRODUCE 
v.  i,  t  c.  In  later  use  chiefly  Zool.  06s.  or  rare. 

a  1670  HACKET  Atp.  Williams  (1603)  89  He  that  doth 
much  in  a  short  life  products  his  mortality.  1756  P.  BROWNE 
Jamaica  405  The  shells  are  producted  to  a  sharp  point  at 
both  ends.  1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Enlomol.  III.  xxxv.  538  In 
many  of  the  species,  .the  prothorax  is  producted  posteriorly 
into  a  long  scutelliform  horizontal  horn. 
Hence  Prodvrcted  ///.  a.;  whence  t**o- 
dn-otedne»«  06s. ;  f  Produ'cttn*  vol.  so.  and 
///.  a.  Oh. 

1613  tr.  Favine's  Theat.  Htm.  i.  i.  3  For  the  producting  of 
Elementarie  bodies.  i6j8  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.J  XXX.QS 
For  conception,  and  fostering  the  producted  birth  1635 
HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  in.  142  Time  is  the  sole  producting 
instrument.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inio.  302  The  present 
Tense  may  intimate  a  productedness  of  the  Action  as  beine 
in  fieri.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  IV.  328  Prothorax.. 
Producted. ..  When  behind  it  terminates  in  a  long  scutelli- 
form process. 

Produ  ctible,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  prddtlct-,  ppl. 
stem  of  prsdficlre  to  PRODUCE  +  -IBLE.]  =  PRO- 
DUCIBLE. T830  in  MAUNDER  Diet. 

Hence  Produ'ctibi-lity,  the  quality  or  fact  of 
being  producible. 

«83»  S.  TURNER  Sacr.  Hist.  (1836)  I.  iv.  127  There  are 
demonstrations  of  the  latent  and  indefinite  productibility  of 
vegetable  nature.  1849  Si.  Nat.  Hist. .  Mammalia  I  If.  80 
Ine  test  of  excellence  is  produclibility,  a  readiness  to 
become  fat,  small  bone,  and  the  quality  of  the  whole  animal 
when  converted  into  bacon.  1861  Kt  SKIN  Unto  this  Last 
11.  51  note,  No  produce  ever  maintains  a  consistent  rate  of 
productibility. 

Frodtvctile.fl.  rare.  \*&.\v\.e'L.productil.is, 
f.  as  prec. :  see  -ILE.]  Capable  of  being  drawn 
out  or  produced. 

1717  BAILEY  (vol.  II),  ProductiU,  drawn  out  at  length. 
175S  JOHNSON,  Productile^  which  may  be  produced  ITOC 
tr.  Mmitr'i  Fragm.  Pol.  f,  Hist.  11.41,  Prior  to  the  exfs" 
ence  of  a  line,  there  was  a  law  which,  supposing  a  line, 
rendered  it  productile.  1900  LEWIS  &  SHORT  Lat.  Dkt., 
Prdducttlis  adj.,  that  maybe  drawn  out,  ductile,  productile 

Production  (prodo-k/an).  Also  5-6  -ooion. 
[Late  ME.  a.  F.  production  (131)1  c.  in  Littr<<),  ad. 
L.  production-em  a  lengthening,  n.  of  action  f. 
produclre  to  PRODUCE.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  producing,  bringing  forth, 
making,  or  causing ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being 
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produced  ;  with  a  and  //.,  an  act  of  producing. 

i483CAXTONC«/»Aijb,Godistheunyuerselcommaundour 
of  all  our  production.  1519  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  120/2 
By  generacion  &  produccion  did  the  doers  work  both 
willingly  &  naturally.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  DfAcosta's 
Hist.  Indies  iv.  i.  203  Mettals  are  (as  plants,)  hidden  and 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  have  some  con- 
formitie  in  themselves,  in  the  forme  and  maner  of  their  pro- 
duction. 1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  100  What  alteration  was 
in  the  Deed  at  the  production  of  the  effect  ?  i«6o  BOYI  E 
Nfu,  Exp.  Phys.Mech.,  Digress.  346  The  Production  and 
Modulation  of  the  Voice  by  the  Elision  of  the  Air,  the 
Larynx,  &c.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  t.  viii.  0869)  I.  84 
ine  demand  for  men.  .necessarily  regulates  the  production 
of  men.  1813  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  95  The 
manner  in  which  those  molecules  are  aggregated  in  the 
production  of  crystals.  1900  Jrnl.  Soc.  Dyers  XVI.  6  The 
production  of  delicate  and  bright  shades  of  pink. 
b.  Pol.  Econ.  (See  quots.) 

i8»s  M'CuLLocH  Pol.  Econ.  it  i.  61  By  production,  in  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
production  of  matter... but  the  production  of  utility  and 
consequently  of  exchangeable  value,  by  appropriating  and 
modifying  matter  already  in  existence.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol 
Econ.  i.  iv.  (1876)  26  Capital  is  wealth  which  has  been 
appropriated  to  assist  future  production.  1879  H.  GEORGE 
Progr.  Sf  Pov.  i.  in.  (i880  50  Production  is  always  the 
mother  of  wages. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  ;  a  thing  that  results 
from  any  action,  process,  or  effort;  a  product 
In  quots.  1605  and  1885  collective,  -  produce. 

cwpArtofNambryngg  Whan  the  digit  multiplied  a 
nombre  componede,.  .afterwarde  loyne  the  produccwun  and 
pere  wol  be  the  some  totalle.  i«4  MASS^GER  Renc^ado 
in  jj,  Nature,  the  great  queen  and  mother  Of  all  productions 
1638  CH.LUNGW  Relig.  Prof.  i.  iii.  §  67.  I?o  A  mountain 
may  travail,  and  the  production  may  be  a  mouse.  16^ 
P'nnsi/h,  Archies  \.  ,,7  Any  of  the  Production  or  Man? 
facture  of  Europe  not  Legally  Imported  in  the  said 
Province.  1748  rfu.ME  Ess.  xviii.  (ed.  3)  ,93  His  utmost  Art 


PRODUCTIVE. 

and  Industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest  of  Nature's  Pro- 
ductions, cither  for  Beauty  or  Value.  1870  JEVOMI  F.lem 
Logic  ui.  22  We  constantly  talk  of  the  productions  of  a 
country  meaning  the  products.  1885  Manch.  F.jcam.  3  June 
5/3  The  market  is  reported  to  be  glutted,  and  the  production 
has  of  late  been  largely  going  into  stock. 

b.  A  product  of  human  activity  or  effort ;  spec. 
a  literary  or  artistic  work.  Chiefly  in  //. 

1651  HOUSES  Gmt.  »,  Soc.  Ep.  Ded.,  We  lay  a  partull 
estimate  upon  our  own  productions.  1705  ADOISON  Italy 
Pref.,  It  is  the  great  School  of  Musick  and  Painting,  and 
contains  in  it  all  the  noblest  Productions  of  Statuary  and 
Architecture,  a  1818  H.  NEELB  Lit.  Rem.  (1829)  48  Chap- 
man s  Homer  is  a  production  of  great  value  and  interest 
1839  VEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  Ix.  (1847)  9.  Two  short 
writings.. deemed  by  the  ablest  critics  to  be  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  apostle.  1879  FROUDE  Crnar  ix.  100 
I  ne  finest  productions  of  Praxiteles  or  Zeuxis. 
to.  An  effect;  =  PRODUCT  sb.  4.  Ots.  rare. 
«i6io  HEALBY  Epictetus'  Man.  0636)  58  To  follow.. the 
causes  and  productions  of  all  that  seemelh  useful!.  1677 
SEDLEY  Ant.  *  Cl.  Wks.  ,722  I.  155  They're  Cleopatra'? 
Subjects:  let  that  be  A  full  Production  in  our  Victory? 

d.  The  total  yield,  produce,  or  proceeds  of 
(something) ;  -  PRODUCE  sb.  2.  rare. 

1878  SEELEY  Stein  I.  142  The  one  financial  procedure  was 
to  TT1*^"  Production  of  the  royal  domains. 

It  3.  The  action  of  bringing  forward  or  ex- 
hibiting ;  in  Law,  the  exhibiting  of  a  document  in 
court.  To  satisfy  protection  (Sc.  Law),  to  produce 
and  submit  a  document  called  for  by  a  court 
of  law  (and  thereby  to  admit  the  title  of  the 
pursuer  and  competence  of  the  conrt). 

1561  Reg.Prity  Council  Scot.  I.  224  Eftir  the  productioun 
1ujVur°l, '      Pef*>ms  undirwrittin..absentit  lhame  selffiis. 
1500  /lita.  443  bummondis  of  errour  for  productioun  and 
reductioun  of  the  said  declaratioun  of  the  asiyisii     1818  in 
Picton  L  fool  Munic.  R,c.  (1886)  1 1.  364  That  the  Surveyor 
do  furnish  the  Mayor  for  production  at  the  next  Council 
wuh  a  plan.    i8>8  Act  of  Seder«nt  1 1  July  (  36  If  the  de- 
fender  is  to  object  to  the  title  of  the  pursuer,  or  to  Mate 
any  other  action  against  satisfying  the  production,  he  shall 
return  defences  confined  to  these  points.  1838  W.  BELI.  Diet. 
,Fj  o      ii  J9?   Production   °f  articles  at  criminal   trials. 
laid.  830  If  he  [the  defender]  mean  to  defend  the  action  on  its 
merits.. he  merely  returns  the  summons,  which  implies  that 
he  means  to  satisfy  the  production,  as  it  is  expressed  ;  i.e., 
to  produce  the  document  called  for,  and  to  contest  the 
I5a?onf,,0,f,'he  reduction.     1878  E.  ROBERTSON  in  Encyct. 
Bnt.\\\\    712/r  Public  documents  in  general  must  be 
pjpwd  either  by  the  production  of  the  original  or  by  the 
official  copies.     1883  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  Law  Ref.  23  Chanc. 
LIIV.  49  l  here  is  a  broad  distinction  between  a  general 
application  for  discovery  of  documents,  .and  an  application 
for  production  of  documents  referred  to  in  the  pleadings 
1894  Watm.  Caz.  4  Dec.  2/1  The  great  event  of  the  past 
week  has  been  the  production  of  the  Greek  play.    Mod. 
shall  call  for  the  production  of  that  document, 
b.  &.  Law.  A  document  produced  in  an  action. 
l83?  w-  BELI-  D>'t.  Law.  Scot.  s.  v.,  In  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, written  documents  produced  in  process,  in  modum 
probations,  .are  technically  called  productions.    So  also  in 
an  action  of  reduction,  the  writ,  or  deed,  or  decree,  called 
for. .,  is  called  the  production. 

III.  f4.  Leading  or  carrying  forth,  rare-1. 
1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  n  Men  of  meaner  ranke 

were  not  allowed  this  princely  kinde  of  production  to  their 
graues. 

IV.  5.  Drawing  out,  extending,  or  lengthening 
in  t  time  (ods.)  or  space ;  prolongation,  extension. 

' 


King  Gregonus  army,  be  production  of  lang  time,  suld  laik 
vittalis.  1653  R-  SANDERS  Physiogn,  b  ii,  Animals  long- 
jiv  d,  being  fed  upon,  conduce  much  to  the  production  of 
life.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Production, . .  also  a  lengthening,  or 
making  longer.  1840  LARDNKR  Geom.  280  Hence  a  tangent 
may  be  drawn  to  a  parabola  from  any  point  T,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  axis. 

1 6.  Atiat.  An  extension  of  or  projection  from 
a  bone  or  other  part ;   =  PROCESS  sb.  12.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  \.  26  These  bones  are  endewed 
with  three  notable  productions,  or  Processes.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  485  Through  these  passages  &  productions 
aire  and  vapors  attracted  or  drawn  in  respiration  through 
the  nosthrils.. are  carried  vn  to  the  braine.  171$  SLOANE 
Jamaica  II.  284  There  being  no  such  production  on  the 
upper  chap.  1858  MAYNE  E^fos.  Lex.,  Pnductio,.  .a  pro- 
longation ;  a  ptoduction. 
V.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1895  W.  SMART  Stud.  Economics  8  Production  goods 
may  be  shortly  described  as .  .all  the  forms  of  land,  capital 
and  labour  that  go,  proximately  or  remotely,  to  provide  and 
produce  the  consumption  goods  and  services.  1807  LD. 
MASHAM  in  Westnt.  Gat.  29  Jan.  3/2  When  capital  ceases 
to  be  invested  in  our  production  industries.  1898  Engineer- 
ing Mag.  XVI.  40  This  is  used  either  for  production  order 
or  for  sales  order. 

Hence  Prodtrctionirt,  as  in  co-operative  pro- 
ductionist,  one  who  believes  in  or  advocates  co- 
operative production. 

1888  Cooperative  News  22  Sept  958  The  ideal  cooperative 
productions  begins  by  ignoring  or  defying  the  existence  of 
competition. 

Productive  (pwdo-ktiv),  a.  (*>.)  [ad.  F. 
productif,  -ive  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  (its 
source)  med.L.  producliv-us :  see  PRODUCT  ppl.  a. 
and  -IVB.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  producing  or  bringing 
forth ;  tending  to  produce ;  creative,  generative. 

1611  R.  SHELDON  Serm.  St.  Martin's  35  What  new 
existencies  are  made  of  one  Christ,  by  your  productiue, 
creatiue,  and  factiue  consecrations  in  your  massing  fiue 
words?  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  n.  iii.  41  There  are 


PRODUCTIVELY. 

' 


SSS'/K, 

during  his  productive  period. 

Ri  Oak  trees,  .productive  of  gall  nuts. 
2    That  causes  or  brings  about,  that  results  in  ; 


as  any  other  kind  of  salt  pruvisiuua.     "~- •;-  •'•^ 

457  It  may  be  productive.. of  incalculable  good.  i»»  Act 
49*50  Viet.  c.  50  Preamble,  Such  want  of  uniformity  is 
productive  of  great  inconvenience. 

3.  Pol.  Econ.  That  produces  or  increases  wealth 
or  value  ;  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties of  exchangeable  value  ;  esp.in  productive  labour, 

labourer,  classes. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  n.  iii.  (1869)  I.  33*  There  is  one 
sort  of  labour  that  adds  to  the  value  of  the  subject  upon 
which  it  is  bestowed:  there  is  another  which  has  no  such 
effect  The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called 
productive.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  438  A  govern- 
ment, .that  struck  a  palsy  into  all  the  lower  and  productive 
classes  to  favour  those  whose  only  merit  is  consumption. 
1812  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  iv.  51,  I  have  been 
accustomed.. to  think  productive  labourers  more  valuanle 
than  unproductive.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  \.  ii.  §  3  Precious 
stones.. are  to  some  small  extent  employed  in  the  produc- 
live  arts.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  111.  28  Ihe  great 
object  must  be  to  make  labour  as  productive  as  possible, 
that  is,  to  get  as  much  wealth  as  we  can  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  labour. 

4.  That  produces  readily  or  abundantly ;  fertile ; 

prolific. 

[1,706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Productive,  apt  to  produce,  or 
bring  forth.  1722  POPE  Chorus  Brutus,  Youtlis  f.  Virgins 
24  Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light,  Productive  as  the 
Sun.)  1846  M°CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  615 
The  mine  of  Ecton..was  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the 
kingdom.  1874  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  11.  v.  (ed.  4)  175  An 
abundance  of  productive  land. 

fB.  sb.  That  which  produces  or  tends  to 
produce.  Obs. 

1642  R.  WATSON  Serm.  ScMsme  29  That  last  productive 
of  Schisme,  Inordinate  zeal.    1688  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  n, 
Warmth  is  the  instrumental  Productive  of  Cloud  and  Rain. 
Productively,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]     In 
a  productive  way  or  manner. 
1 1.  By  production,  as  a  production.  Obs.  rare. 
1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xm.  Ixxviii.  (1612)  322  Not  that 
yll,  productiuely,  from  Nature  firstly  springs.    1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Ititell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  582  All  things  animally ;  that 
is,  self-moveably,  actively,  and  productively. 
2.  In  a  way  that  produces  or  increases  wealth  ; 
profitably. 

.11832  BENTHAM  Man.  Pol.  Econ.  Wks.  1843  III.  54  The 
capital ..  will  be  applied  as  productively  to  other  under- 
takings. 1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  vi.  (1876)  55  Capital  is 
invested  productively  in  the  enclosure,  drainage,  and  other 
improvements  of  land. 

Productiveness  (prod»  -ktivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  productive ; 
capacity  of  producing ;  prolificacy  ;  fertility,  fruit- 
fulness  ;  abundance  or  richness  in  output. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Productiveness,  aptness  to  produce. 
1795  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rer.  XVIII.  543  Circirello 
would  be  preferred  to  every  other  on  account  of  its  produc- 
tiveness. 1819  W.  LAWRENCE  Nat.  Hist.  Man  n.  i.  265 
Indeed,  we  know  no  difference  in  productiveness  between 
such  unions  and  those  of  the  same  race.  1823  McCyLLOCH 
Pol.  Econ.  in.  iv.  254  A  gold  mine ..  of  equal  productiveness 
with  the  silver  mines.  1847  GKOTBCreece  n.  xviii.  III.  365 
The  extreme  productiveness  of  the  southern  region  of  Spain. 
a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  fif  Circ.  ii.  (1874)  2^3  Francesco  da 
Barberino  shows  by  far  the  most  sustained  productiveness 
among  the  poets  who  preceded  Dante.  1878  JEVONS  Prim. 
Pol.  Econ.  vii.  54  To  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour 
is  really  the  important  thing  for  everybody. 
Productivity  (pr<?ud»ktrviti).  [f.  L.  pro- 
ductTv-us  PRODUCTIVE  +  -ITY.  So  F.  productivity.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  productive ;  capacity 
to  produce ;  =  PRODUCTIVENESS. 


1898  L.  STEPHEN  stud.  Biog.  II.  i.  29  A  publisher.. dong 
all  in  his  power  to  stimulate  the  productivity  of  an  author. 

Productor  (prodo-ktai).  [Agent-n.  in  L.  form 
(used  in  late  L.)  of  produclre  to  PRODUCE:  see 
-OB.  Cf.  F.  producteur  (a  1 504  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One  who  or  that  which  produces  ;  a  producer. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  I.  2  A  divine  thought  was  th 
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container  and    productress   of  so  many  vegetables   and 
SfflL    IT*  Buwnre  Mem.  Metastasio\\.  419.  Magna 
Grada,  the  enviable  productress  of  men  of  such  vlgourous 
and  universal  genius. 
So  t  Prodvrctrice,  t  Prodtrctrix  [from  the  K 

and  L.  forms]. 

ie8s  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  iv.  xxix.  150 
The  natiue  countrie  of  Hercules.. was  the  product™*  of. . 
Epimanondas.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  125  You  make 
this  vniuersall  grace  the  productrix  of  sailing  grace.  1660 
STANLEY  Hist.  Pliilos.  ix.  (1701)  419/2  Matter  is  the  print, 
mother,  nurse,  and  productrix  of  the  third  essence. 
Proe,  obs.  f.  PROW  sb? ;  var.  PBOA  (Malay  boat). 
t  Proegumenal  (pr<5Vgi«-menal),  a.  Obs. 
rf.  Gr.  Trpornovntv-os,  pr.  pple.  of  Trpoi)-fita6<u  to 
lead,  precede  (see  PRO-  2  and  HEGUMEN)  +  -AL.] 
Preceding,  predisposing;  applied  to  an  inward 
predisposing  cause,  as  distinguished  from  the 
immediate  or  exciting  cause.  So  tProietrn-mene, 
t  Pro,egume-nic,  t  Pro,egnme-nioal, 
givmenous  adjs.,  in  same  sense. 

1638  MAYNE  Lucian^&fti,)  389  Do  you  not  understand  that 
some  of  these  things  are  proeg[u]menicall,  others  not  proe- 
g[u]menicall  ?  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  51  The  cause  Proegu. 
mene  is  Gods  good  will  and  love.  1656  JEANES  Fuln. 
Christ  361  The  inward,  or  proegumenall  moving  causes  of 
•  the  elory  of  believers  come  next  to  be  considered,  i.  Gods 
love  of  Christ,  2.  Gods  righteousnesse.  1697  Proegumenal 
[see  PROCATARCTICAL].  1711  tr.  Werenfels  Logomachys  90 
Aristotle,  says  he,  divides  ..  the  Efficient  Cause  into  the 
Procatarctick,  Proegumenick,  and  Instrumental.  1822-34 
Proegumenal  [see  PROCATARCTIC].  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.  1020/1  Proegumenal :  proegumenous. 
Proem  (pr^-em),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  proheme, 
5  -heim,  6  pro6me,  6-7  proceme,  6-9  proerae, 
7-8  proem,  7-9  prooem,  6-  proem.  See  also 
PROEMT,  PBOOJMIUM.  [ME.  proheme,  a.  OF.  pro- 
(h)eme  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.},  mod.f.  proeme, 
ad.  L.  promni-um  (Cic.),  ad.  Gr.  irpooijuov  an 
opening,  prelude,  f.  vp6,  PRO-  2  +  oT/ios  way,  road, 
or  1  ot^rj  song,  lay.] 

An  introductory  discourse  at  the  beginning  ol  a 
book  or  other  writing ;  a  preface,  preamble. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  Prol.  43  (Harl.  MS.)  He  first 
with  heigh  stile  enditith..A  proheme  [v.rr.  prohemye,  -le, 
prochem,  procheyn]  in  the  which  descriuith  he  The  mounde 
\v.  r.  Pemonde]  and  of  Saluces  \x  centre.  <rl475  Partenay 
29  In  the  proheim  off  hys  notabile  boke.  1542  UDALL 
Erasm.  Apofh.  64  As  testifieth  Cicero  in  the  proheme  of 
the  offices.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  ix.  (1596) 
123  That  doctrine  of  S.  Hierome,  which  is  found  in  his 
proem  vpon  Esay  and  Hierimie.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.Philos. 
iii.  (1701)  120/2  Seven  Books ;  each  of  which . .  hath  a  Procem, 
the  whole  none.  1731  SWIFT  On  his  Death  71  Thus  much 
may  serve  by  way  of  proem  ;  Proceed  we  therefore  to  our 
poem.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  Introd.  iu  60  The 
proeme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called  in  to  help  the  con- 
struction of  an  act  of  parliament,  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING 
Summing  up  in  Italy  ix,  1  began  too  far  off  in  my  proem. 
1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  404  The  procem  of  the  Gospel 
declared  that '  the  Word  became  flesh  '. 

b.  The  prefatory  part  of  a  speech  or  discourse ; 
the  preliminary  remarks  ;  an  exordium. 

1541  PAYNELL  Catiline  xii.  i6b,  M.  Cicero.. called  a  great 
counsayle.  He  began  with  a  proeme  farre  fetched,  to 
declare  the  vengeable  dryftes  &  mischeuous  imaginations  of 
Catiline.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  x.  70  With 
this  proheme  Jesus  discouraged  the  yong  man.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  549  So  gloz'd  the  Tempter,  and  his  Proem  tun  d. 
1748  GEDDES  Comp.  Antients  84 The  proem  is  the  first  part 
of  an  oration.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  iii.  130  note.  He  some- 
times . .  opened  the  debate  by  a  procem  or  prefatory  address 
in  his  own  person. 

c.  fig.  A  commencement,  beginning,  prelude. 
1641  M.  FRANK  Serm.,  St.  Paul's  Day  (1672)  216  These 

yet  are  but  the  Proems  of  his  mercy.  1788  H.  WALPOLE 
Kemin.  Lett.  1857  I.  p.  xcii,  The  reign  of  George  I  was  little 
more  than  the  proem  to  the  history  of  England  under  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt. 
ii.  67  It  then  becomes  part  of  a  record  which.. does  not 
shrink  from  the  supernatural,  the  proem  of  a  unique  life. 

t  Proem,  -eme,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  sb. ; 
cf.  L.  proami-arito  make  an  introduction.]  trans. 
To  preface,  introduce. 

1658  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  VIII.  xiii.  367  Moses  might., 
very  well  prooeme  the  repetition  of  the  covenant  with  this 
upbraiding  reprehension. 

Proembryo(pr0ie'mbri,o).  Bet.  [f. PRO-2  1 1 
EMBBTO  ;  so  F.  proembryon.}  A  term  which  has 
been  applied  to  various  structures  of  plants:  e.g. 
to  the  prothallus  of  the  Pteridophyta  (Ferns,  etc.)  ; 
but  more  especially  to  embryonic  structures,  such 
as  the  suspensor  of  Phanerogams,  the  protonema 
of  Bryophyta  (Mosses,  etc.),  and  the  embryos  of 
certain  Algae  (e.  g.  Char  a,  Batrachaspermum). 
Now  little  used. 


the  productive  cause  of  being, . .  makes  inanimate  matter 
the  productor  of  mind.  1887  L.  PARKS  Star  in  East  ii.  51 
The  universal  agent  is  the  productor,  the  generator  of  beings. 

Produ'ctress.    [f.  prec. :  see  -ESS.]    A  female 
productor  or  producer.     Chiefly^?^. 
1751    HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  131  The  ocean,,  .the 


1849    LANKESTER    tr.  SchleiJen's  Print.  Sci.  Bot.   174 
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the  germinating  threads  of  mosses.)  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER 
Sachs's  Bot.  311  Mosses.  The  spore  produces  a  conferva 
like  thallus,  the  Pro-embryo  or  Protonema.  [bid.  312.  i88s 


PROFANATE. 

Hence  Proienibryo'iiic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  character  of  a  proembryo. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs's  Bot.  282  (Characeae)  The 
Pro-embryonic  Branches ..  have  a  similar  structure  to  the 
pro-embryos  which  proceed  from  the  spores. ..  They  have 
only  been  observed  in  Charafragilis.  1888  HENSLOW  Orig . 
Floral  Sir.  281  Even  after  fertilization  the  embryo  cannot 
grow  to  maturity,  but  remains  in  the  arrested  proembryonic 
condition. 

Proemial  (pr<v~-mial),  a.   Also  procemial.   [f. 
L.  procemz-um  PROEM  +  -AL.]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  proem ;  prefatory,  introductory. 
1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  136  Thine  erys  inclyne 
To  prohemyal  preyer  wych  I  the  made  to.    1597  J.  KING 
On  Jonas  (1618)  457  In  this  procemiall  sentence.     1659  H. 
L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  240  Baptism  was  never 
afforded  to  persons  adult  without  Repentance,  proemial  and 
preparatory  to  it.    1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  i  r  3  The 
epick  writers  have  found  the  proemial  part  of  the  poem  such 
an  addition  to  their  undertaking.    1838-9  HALLAM  Hist. 
Lit.  IV.  iv.  iii.  I  15.  69  The  Logic  is  introduced  by  two  pro- 
cemial books.    1841  Blaclew.  Mag.  L.  629  Introduced  by 
the  chanter  with  a  proemial  address  to  some  deity. 
Hence  Proe'mially  adv.,  by  way  of  introduction. 
1898  F.  DAVIS  Kom.-Brit.  City  Silchester  29  A  building 
not  less  interesting,  and  proemially  far  more  potent 
t  PrOC'miate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  -hemiate. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  procemiari  to  make  a  procemium 
or  PROEM.]     intr.  To  write  or  compose  a  proem. 
1568  H.  CHARTERIS  Lyndesay's  Wks.  Pref.,  It  is  the., 
maner  ..  of  all  thame  quhilk  dois  prohemiate  vpon  ony 
vther  mannis  wark,  cheiflie  to  trauel  about  twa  pointis. 

I!  ProemptOSiS  (pr^emPtou-sis).  Chronol. 
[mod.  L.,  f.  1'RO-  %  +  l/tffTtoffis  a  falling  in  or  on  :  cf. 
vpoe n*ivTtui  to  fall  on  before :  cf.  METEMPTOSIS.] 
An  anticipation  or  occurrence  of  a  natural  event 
earlier  than  the  time  given  by  a  rule ;  esp.  the 
occurrence  of  the  new  moon  earlier  than  the  Metomc 
cycle  or  19  yenrs'  period  would  make  it;  also, 
loosely  applied  to  the  lunar  equation  or  correction 
necessary  to  bring  the  calendar  into  agreement  with 
the  actual  new  moon. 

The  name  proemptosis  had  reference  to  the  Julian 
Calendar,  according  to  which  the  actual  new  moon  occurred 
•06  day  earlier  than  the  ig-year  cycle  provided;  in  19 
tropical  years  and  their  approximation  in  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  the  new  moon  occurs  -09  day  later  than  provided 
for  hy  the  cycle. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  Proemptosis,  in  astronomy,  that 
which  makes  the  new  moons  appear  a  day  later,  by  means 
of  the  lunar  equation,  than  they  would  do  without  tl 
equation. 

tProemy.  Obs.  In  4-5  prohemy(e,  -ie. 
[ad.  \*.  proaMii-um  PROEM.]  =  PROEM  sb. 

1382  WYCLIF  Esther  (Apocr.)  xii.  6  gloss.,  Hider  to  the 
prohemy  [1388  prohemye];  thoo  thingus,  that  folewen,  in 
that  place  weren  put,  wher  is  write  in  the  volume  [etc.]. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  Prol.  43  (Ellesmere)  First.,  he 
enditeth.  .A  prohemye  [ffengmrt  prohemie].  1484  <-*]}T01J. 
Fables  of  jEsop  ii,  The  prohemye  of  the  second  book  of 
fables. 

Pro-epimeral  to  Pro-ethnic :  see  PRO-  *. 

Proer,  obs.  f.  PROBE  sb.,  prow.  Proes,  -ease, 
obs.  ff.  PROWESS.  Proese,  obs.  f.  PROSE. 
Proestasy,  erron.  f.  PROSTAST.  Proeve,  obs. 
f.  PROVE  v.  Prof,  obs.  f.  PROOF,  PROVE. 

tProfa'Ce,  int.  and  sb.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.freu 
fasse!  in  full  ton  prou  vous  fasse!  (also  as  sb. 
proiiface,  1 588  in  Godef.) '  may  it  do  you  good  ;  f. 
prou  PROW  l  +  fasse  (3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of 
faire  to  do)  :-L.  facial ;  cf.  PROFICIAT.] 

A.  int.  or  phrase.    A  formula  of  welcome  or 
good  wishes  at  a  dinner  or  other  meal,  equivalent 
to  'may  it  do  you  good',  'may  it  be  to  your 
advantage '. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iii.  (1570)  Ciij/i  A  natural!  foole  of 
reason  dull  and  rude,  Preface  Coridon^  thus  do  I  here  con- 
clude. 1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  s  Thus  preface  ye  with 
the  Preface.  1580  STOW  Chron.  955  Before  the  second  course, 
the  Cardinal!  came  in  booted  and  spurred,  all  sodamely 
amongest  them,  and  bade  them  Preface.  1597  .SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  30  Master  Page,  good  M.  Page,  sit  t  Pro- 
face.  i6w  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hempseed  Wks. 
in.  61  Preface  my  Masters,  if  your  stomackes  serue.  1638 
HEYWOOD  Wise  Woman  iv.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  335  The  dmnei •  s 
halfe  done,  and  before  I  say  Grace,  and  bid  the  old  Knight 
and  his  guest  preface. 

B.  sb.  A  salutation  or  good  wish  in  drinking, 
a  toast  drunk  to  a  person's  health,  rare. 

1586  B  YOUNG  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Com.  iv.  195  This  speed 
makes  me  think,  .y'  we  haue  ended  our  taske,  and  are  now 
come  to  the  last  Preface. 

Profa-nable,  a.  rare.  [f.  PROFANE  v.  +  -ABLE.  J 
Liable  to  be  profaned. 

1891  Longm.  Mag.  Apr.  623  Something ..  that  was  pro- 
fanable  by  publicity. 

tPro-fanate,  v.  Obs.  Also  proph-.  [f.  ppl- 
stem  of  L.  profandre  to  PROFANE  :  see  -ATE  3. 
For  proph-  see  PROFANE  a.]  trans.  To  profane. 

.1526  TONSTALL  Proclam.  23  Oct.,  in  Foxe  A.  ft  M.  (1576 
990/2  By  their  wicked  and  peruerse  interpretations,  to  pro- 
phanate  the  maiestye  of  the  Scripture,  «iS6o  BECO. 
Humble  Supplic.  Wks.  II.  19  The  wycked  Pap'stes  pro- 
phanate  and  vnhallowe  these  two  aforesayde  holy  bacra- 
mentes.  1570  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (ed.  2)  555  1  here,  .[he]  hath 
in  contempt  of  y  keyes,  presumed  of  his  own  rashnes  i 
celebrate,  nay  rather  to  prophanate. 


PROFANATIC. 

fProfana'tic,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [app.  f.  PRO- 
FANE, with  word-play  on  FANATIC.]  Infatuated 
with  profanity. 

1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  53  What  a  strange 
Prophanatick  Age  is  this,  When  Truth  is  scorn'd,  and  fals- 
hood  courted  is '.' 

Profanation  (pr?fan<?i  jan).  Also  6-8  proph-. 
[Early  mod.E.  a..OV.prophanalion(ic,ih<:.in  Hatz.- 
Darm.,  mod.F.  prof-),  or  ad.  late  L. profdnalidn-ein 
(Tert.),  n.  of  action  f.  prof  tin-are  to  PROFANE.] 

The  action  of  profaning;  desecration  or  viola- 
tion of  that  which  is  sacred  ;  defilement,  pollution. 

iSS»  Bt.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  That  the  Communi- 
cants knelyng  shoulde  receyue  the  holye  Communion.  .10 
auoyde  the  prophanacion  and  dysordre  which  . .  myght 
els  ensue.  1685  BAXTER  Parapnr.  N.  T.  i  Cor.  xi.  34 
Lest  your  prophanation  of  so  holy  a  thing  bring  down  Goof's 
Judgments  on  you.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  136  To  preserve 
the  structure  from  prophanation  and  ruin.  1803  R.  HALL 
Wks.  (1833)  I.  176  In  no  nation.. has  the  profanation  of 
sacred  terms  been  so  prevalent.  1877  FROUDE  Short  Stud 
(1883)  IV.  i.  xi.  131  A  wall  was  built  round  the  tomb  to  pro- 
tect it  from  profanation. 

b.  By  extension  :  The  degradation  or  vulgariza- 
tion of  anything  worthy  of  being  held  in  reverence 
or  respect ;  cheapening  by  familiarity. 

1588  Marfrel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  49  You  haue  ioyned  the  pro- 
phanatlon  of  the  magistracie,  to  the  corruption  of  the 
mmisterie.  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  41  Twere  propha- 
nation of  our  ioyes  To  tell  the  layitie  our  love.  1780  COWPER 
rable-t.  758  (Poetry)  Distorted  from  its  use  and  just  design 
To  make  the  pitiful  possessor  shine,.  .Is  profanation  of  the 
basest  kind.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  54  About  this  time 
too  the  profanation  of  the  word,  Love,  rose  to  its  height 
i86«  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  225  This  morbid  terror  of 
the  profanation  of  the  treasures  committed  to  their  charge. 
Frofanatory  (profae-natari),  a.  [f.  as  PROFA- 
NATE  +  -ORY.]  That  tends  to  profane ;  profaning. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xxv,  Every  one  now  had  tasted 
the  wassail-cup,  except  Paulina,  whose  pas  de  fie  ou  de 
Jantasie  nobody  thought  of  interrupting  to  offer  so  pro- 
fanatory  a  draught. 

Profane  (profci-n),  a.  (si.)  Also  6  prophan, 
6-7  -phain(e,  6-8  -phane.  [a.  obs.  F.  prophane 
(1228  in  Godef.  Compl.),  mod.F.  profane,  ad.  L. 
profdn-us,  in  med.L.  also  prophan-us,  lit.  '  before 
(i.e.  outside)  the  temple',  hence  'not  sacred, 
common ' ;  also, '  impious ' :  see  PRO-  1  and  FANE  2. 

The  spelling  proph-  (in  med.L.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.),  evidently 
due  to  erroneous  imitation  of  such  words  from  Gr.  as  pro- 
phlta,  phantasia  (see  note  under  PH),  occurs  as  early  as 
1025  in  profhanare  (Du  Cange).  Prophane  was  the  ordinary 
spelling  in  Eng.  down  to  1750,  and  occurs  as  late  as  1795. 
So  the  derivatives,  prophaneness, prophanity,  etc.] 

1.  Not  pertaining  or  devoted  to  what  is  sacred 
or  biblical,  esp.  in  profane  history,  literature; 
nnconsecrated,  secular,  lay,  common;  civil,  as 
distinguished  from  ecclesiastical. 

1483  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  241/1.  The  said . .  Manage  was  made 
privaly  and  secretely,.  .in  a  private  Chamber,  a  prophane 
place.  1549  Latimer's  ind  Serm.  bef.  Ediv.  VI  To  Rdr 
(Arb. )  49  We  myghte  as  well  spende  that  tyme  in  reading  of 
prophane  hystones,  of  cantorburye  tales,  or  a  fit  of  Roben 
Hode.  1570  FOXE  A.  f  M.  (ed.  2)  555  In  a  certeyne  chappcll 

it  hallowed,  or  rather  in  a  propnane  cotage.  1581  W 
STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl.  i.  (1876)  26  Scholers  that  came  to 
learne  his  prophane  sciences.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Mai., 
Forme  ofProces  109  b,  All  civill  actions,  that  hes  notfidci, 
t'el juramenti  interpositionem,  are  civill,  and  profane  •  and 
therefore  perteines  not  to  the  Ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction. 
l6ii  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  u.  (1634)  268  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  prophaine  antiquitie.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  6  r? 
The  most  celebrated  Examples  of  an  Heroical  Death  in 
Prophane  Story,  are,  Socrates  amongst  the  Greeks  [etc.] 
1678  BUNYAN  Pilg.  Prog.  1. 104  What  you  will  i  I  will  talk  of 
..  things  Sacred,  or  things  Prophane.  1716  LEONI  Alkertts 
ArcAit.Bi/i  Thingssacred.  .appertain  tothe  public  worship: 
..things  profane.. regard  the  welfare  and  good  of  the 
Society.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  11.  xii.  100  The  best 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  prophane  history.  1875  SCRIVENER 
Lect.  Text  N.  Test.  4  Not  o?  the  Bible  only,  but  of  those 
precious  remains  of  profane  literature. 

b.  Of   persons:    orig.   Not   initiated   into  the 
religious   rites  or  sacred  mysteries;    trans/,  not 


, 

participating  in  or  admitted  to  some  esoteric  know- 
ledge; uninitiated,  'lay',  Philistine. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Hymemei  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  553/1  Bid  all  pro- 
fane away ;  None  here  may  stay  To  view  our  mysteries. 
a  1667  COWLEY  tr.  Horace's  Odes  III.  i,  Hence,  ye  Prophane ; 
I  hate  ye  all :  Both  the  Great  Vulgar,  and  the  Small.  1607 
DRYDEN  sEneid '  vi. .368  Far  hence  be  souls  profane  (The 
Sibyl  cried).  1764  FOOTE  Patron  n.  Wks.  1790  I.  350  The 
ignorant,  the  profane  (by  much  the  majority),  will  be  apt  to 
think  it  an  occupation  ill  suited  to  my  time  of  life.  1866 
HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  147  No  one  profane  to  the  profession 
of  artist  ever  acquired  a  just  notion  of  any  picture  by 
reading.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  1 1. 69  Let  the  attendants 
and  other  profane  persons  close  the  doors  of  their  ears. 

&.  Applied  to  persons  or  things  regarded  as  un- 
holy or  as  desecrating  what  is  holy  or  sacred: 
unhallowed  ;  ritually  unclean  or  polluted ;  esp.  said 
of  the  rites  of  an  alien  religion  :  heathen,  pagan 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  35  The  ayr  infectit  and  pro- 
phane [v.r.  profane).  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Het.  xii.  16  Let 
there  be  no  fornicator,  or  prophane  persone  as  Esau  which 
for  a  portion  of  meat  solde  his  byrth  right.  1506  DAL- 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  n.  135  margin,  Ternpilis.  .to 
prophane  Godis.  Ibid.  in.  188  Prophane  rites  of  the  Ethnikis. 
1006  CHAPMAN  Monsieur D'Olh'e  n.  Plays  1873  I.  215  Said  [of 
tobacco]  'twas  a  pagan  plant,  a  prophane  weede  And  a  most 
sinful  smoke.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Isa.  Ixv.  4  A  people.. 
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that  wee  <wlnes  flesh,  and  profane  potlage  in  their  vernel*. 
i»3»  .SANDERSON  fterm.  16  Hypocrites,  and  vnsaiiclified  and 
prophane,  and  such  as  are  in  the  state  of  damnation.  1607 
URYDF.N  V,rg.  Georg.  n.  670  Nor  are  the  Gods  ador'd  wiih 
Rights  prophane.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  XLV.  ix,  Nothing  pro- 
fane can  tfwell  wilh^hee.  ,878  MACLEAR  Celt,  ii.  ,47 
[He]  was  rewarded  by  seeing  many  won  from  their  profane 
rites. 

8.  Characterized  by  disregard  or  contempt  of 
sacred  things,  esp.,  in  later  use,  by  the  taking  of 
Gods  name  in  vain;  irreverent,  blasphemous, 
ribald;  impious,  irreligious,  wicked. 

c  i«6o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  47  Jo'  prettikes  ar 
ft?/a/ne'n  ,  r  J?,d<!"  '?.5uPP'a"'-  '««  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm., 
Whole  Duty  Clergy  u.  202  He  is  a  prophane  person  who 
neglects  the  exterior  part  of  Religion :  and  this  is  so  vile  a 
crime,  that  hypocrisie  while  it  is  undiscovered  is  not  so  much 
mischievous  as  open  prophaneness,  or  a  neglect  and  contempt 
of  external  Religion.  1666-7  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  210  The  Bill  against  Atheism  and  prophane  Swearing 
we  have  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  17*1  DE  FOE  Relig.  Courtsh. 
1. 1.  (1840)  28  We  need  no  profane  husbands  to  keep  us  back  • 
a  loose,  irreligious  husband,  is  a  dreadful  snare.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Profane,  irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  things 
1841 :  W.  SPALDINO  Italy*  It.  fsl.  III.  371  The  Testament 
of  this  personage,  which  may  usually  be  purchased  at  any 
stall, ..  is  a  very  profane  production. 

B.  absol.  or  as  so.  One  who  is  profane. 

(The  first  example  may  be  the  pi.  of  the  adj.  as  in  Fr. ;  the 
last  is  a  Gallicism.) 

a  1519  Sanaa  Col.  C/oute  208  Howe  some  of  you  do 
eate  In  Lenton  season  ficshe  mete,. .Men  call  you  therfor 
prophanes.  1596  HARINGTOH  Metam.  Ajax  (1814)  6  Who 
can  stand  against  such  an  army  of  emperors,  kings,  magis- 
trates, prophets,  all-hallows,  all-prophancs,..as  are  by  him 
brought  for  cnobling  his  arguments?  1891  M.  O'RELL 
f-renchm.  in  Amer.  294  They  will  declare  you  a  profane, 
unworthy  to  live. 

Profane  (proC'-n),  v.  Also  4-8  prophane. 
[ME-froffiane  =  OV.prophaner  (1486  in  Godef. 
Compl.'),  mod.F.  profaner,  ad.  L.  profdn-dre,  in 
med.L.  prophanare  to  render  unholy,  desecrate, 
violate,  disclose,  f.  profan-tis  PROPANE  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  treat  (what  is  sacred)  with  irrever- 
ence, contempt,  or  disregard  ;  to  desecrate,  violate. 

138*  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxiii.  38  The!  prophaneden  [gloss  or 
maden  vnhooli]  my  sabotis.  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  35 
Me  commandeth  ..  to  prophane  their  places  and  taber- 
nacles euen  to  make  them  lothely  and  abominable.  1611 
BIBLE  Lev.  xix.  12  Ye  shall  not  sweare  by  my  Name  falsly 
neither  shall  thou  prophane  the  Name  of  thy  God :  I  am 
the  Lord.  16*3  COCKERAM,  Profane,  to  put  holy  things  to 
a  common  vse.  1715  DE  FOE  fane.  Instruct,  i.  v.  (1841) 
I.  97  You  have  been  guilty  of  profaning  the  Lord's  day. 
1795  Gentl.  Mag.  July  542/1  [In  France]  where  licentious- 
ness, prophanmg  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  has  gloried  in 
the  destruction  of  order.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  iv.  viii 
(1864)  II.  379  Feasts  and  revels  profaned  the  most  hallowed 
sanctuaries.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  V.  487  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent  rule  not  lightly  to  profane  the  names  of  the  Gods. 


b.  To  misuse,  abuse  (what  ought  to  be  held  in 
reverence  or  respect)  ;  to  violate,  defile,  pollute. 

15*3  WINJET  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  21  Mariit  women  defilit, 
wedowis  spuljeit,  virginis  prophanit.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV 
n.  iv.  391,  I  feele  me  much  to  blame,  So  idly  to  prophane 
the  precious  time.  168$  Pennsyhr.  Archives  I.  94  Least 
men  prophain  Government  by  an  unhallowed  use  of  it.  1716 
GAY  Trivia  \.  75  Imprudent  Men  Heav'ns  choicest  Gifts 
prophane.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  vii.  v,  There  was 
no  malicious  gossip,  no  callous  chatter  to  profane  his  ear 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixii.  55  (46)  Once  her  body  profan'd, 
her  flow  r  of  chastity  blighted. 

to.  To  make  (anything  of  value)  the  property 
of  the  vulgar  crowd;  to  vulgarize.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig,  Med.  u.  $  4  Well  understanding 
that  wisdome  is  not  prophan 'd  unto  the  World,  and  'tis  the 
priviledge  of  a  few  to  be  Vertuous. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  act  or  speak  profanely; 
to  blaspheme,  rare. 

1690  PENN  Rise  *  Progr.  Quakers  i.  (1694)  27  They  grew 
very  troublesome  to  the  better  sort  of  People,  and  furnished 
the  looser  with  an  occasion  to  Profane. 

Hence  Profa-ned  ppl.  a.,  Profa-ning  vbl.  so. 
and  ///.  a. 

1:1440  Pallad.  on  Huso.  i.  847  Myn  auctour  eek,..Seith 
this  prophaned  thyng  may  nought  auaile.  1548  RECORDS 
Urin.  Physich  Pref.  (1651)  7  It  is  a  profaining  of  learning, 
and  a  meanes  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  1830-51  BAILEY 
Festus  205  Scenes . .  Of  senseless  and  profaning  mirth.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xv.  14  But  should  impious  heat  or 
humour  headstrong  Drive  thee  wilfully,  wretch,  to  such 
profaning.  1884  BLACK  Jud.  Shaks.  iii.  The  profaning  of 
sacred  places  will  bring  a  punishment. 

tProfivneling,  proph-.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
PROFANE  a.  +  -LINO.]  One  given  to  profanity. 

111640  W.  FENNER  Spir.  Man's  Direct.  (1649)  55  As  if 
drunkards,  and  whore-masters,  and  Atheists,  and  prophane- 
lings,  were  holyer  than  they. 

Profanely  (prrf^i-nli),  adv.  Also  6-8  proph-. 
[f.  PROFANE  a.  +  -LY  z. ]  In  a  profane  manner ;  by 
profanation ;  irreverently,  impiously. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  367  Sacrifices  to  be 
made,  .with  holy  fire,  and  not  with  strange  fire,  or  fire  pro- 
fanely kindled.  £1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIX.  i 
Thy  temple.. is  now  prophanely  stained.  1653  LAMONT 
Diary  (Bann.)  56  He  was  cast  of  for  profainlie  taking  the 
name  of  the  diuill  in  his  mouthe  twyse,  especiallie  vpon  the 
last  Sabath  the  communion  was  given  in  Largo.  1711 
STEELK  ifect.  No.  298  r  3  What  they  profanely  term 
Conjugal  Liberty  of  Conscience.  1718  YOUNG  Love  Fame 
1. 179  The  bailiffs  come  (rude  men,  prophanely  bold  !)  1855 
PRESCOTT^;/;>//,  I.  n.  xii.  276  The  holyoil  was  profanely 
used  to  anoint  their  shoes  and  sandals. 


PROPECTION. 

Profa  nement.  rare.  [f.  PROPANE  v.  + 
-MENT.1  -  PROFANATION. 

1815  MOORE  Let.  to  Lady  Donegal  3  July  in  Mem.  (185$) 
VIII.  i9T,  I  rather  think  you  would  burn  it  to  the  ground 
after  such  profanement. 

Profaneness  (proS?i-n,neg).  Also 6-8 proph-; 
6-7  prophanneu(e ;  0.  6-8  proph-,  profanes*. 
[f.  PROPANE  a.  +  -NESS.  For  the  ft  form  see  note 
under  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  profane 
or  unholy,  or  of  openly  violating  what  U  sacred ; 
profanity ;  profane  conduct  or  speech.  With  a 
and  //.,  an  instance  of  this.  (Now  somewhat  rare.) 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  To  Rdr.,  Seeing 
the  general!  prophannesse  of  men:  liues  almost  euery  where. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  Hi.  ii.  155  Apollo  pardon  My  great 
pnpbanenesse  'gainst  thine  Oracle.  1650  TRAM  Com,,,. 
Lev.  xix.  10  All  the  prodigious  errors,  lies,.. and  prophane- 
nesses  in  the  world.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vL  224  Pro 
faneness  and  avowed  Disregard  to  all  Religion.  1884  Law 
limes  Rep.  19  Apr.  239/1  It  deemed  almost  a  profaneness  to 
administer  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  was  prepared  to  take  it. 


vsed  ior  nis  vue  propnanesse  and  abusing  his  holie  things. 
1033  PRYNNE  Histriomastix  520  Stage-playes  are  the 
Lectures,  the  Marts,  the  common  treasuries  of  all  ribaldry, 
scurrility,  prophanesse.  1649  FULLER  Just  Mans  Funeral 
26  Wicked  men,  persisting  in  their  profaness.  £1710 
EDWARDS  in  Camp.  Antiq.  Soc.Commun.  III.  133  Which  at 
an  other  time  is  reckoned  to  be  Prophaness. 

Profaner  (proK'-nsj).  [f.  PROPANE  v.  +  -EB  1.] 
One  who  profanes ;  a  desecrator,  violator,  defiler. 

fl  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Re/,  in.  (1586)  462  Prophaners  of  thy 
holy  name.  1670  G.  H.  Hilt.  Cardinals  in.  i.  230  These 
were  such  as  declar'd  him  a  Heretick,..a  Profaner,  and  so 
forth,  a  1861  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Hist.  Theol.  I.  viii.  238  In- 
trudcrs .into  the  sacred  office  and  profaners  of  sacred  things. 

Profa-nish,  a.  rare.  [f.  PROFANE  a.  +  -ISH  '.] 
Somewhat  profane.  Hence  Profa-nishness. 

1675  T.  PUFFETT  Mock  Tempest  v.  i.  He  is  sweetly  in  his 
Scourge-stick  of  Prophanishness. 

t  Pro-fanlsm,  proph-.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
profan-its  PROFANE  +  -ISM,  or  f.  OF.  prophaniser 
to  PROFANIZE.]  Profaneness,  profanity. 

1607  MARSTON  mat  you  williv.  i,  Bee  it  spoken  without 
prophanisme,  hee  hath  more  in  this  traine. 
Profanity  (profse-nlti).    [ad.  late  L.  profdnitas 
(Tertull.) :  see  PROFANE  a.  and  -ITY  ;  so  OF.  pro- 
phanite  (a  single  instance  of  1493  in  Godef.). 

App.  in  no  Eng.  dictionary  before  the  i9lh  c. ;  not  in 
Todd  s  Johnson  1818  i  added  by  Jodrell  1820,  citing  quot. 
1813.  In  Webster  1828.  Smart  1836-49  says  "Little 
authorized  ' :  referring  to  which,  Worcester  1846  says  '  It  is 
m  common  use  in  America  and  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  also  used 
by  respectable  English  authors '.  But  examples  occur  both 
in  tng.  and  Sc.  writers  from  1607,  though  profaneuess  was 
the  usual  word  with  the  former  down  to  1800.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  profane  ;  pro- 
faneness ;  profane  conduct  or  speech  ;  in  //.  profane 
words  or  acts. 

1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaint  Mans  Plough  iii.  34  Injustice, 
the  general!  voyce  of  all  malice,.,  profanity,  impiety,  naughti- 
nesse  and  vice.  1611  Bp.  MOUNT AGU  Diatrit*  13  Compari- 
j  son.. betwixt  these  ridiculous  prophanities,  and  your  so 
;  much  admired  History.  1657-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow 
soc.)  174  The  people  perish  in  ignorance,  atheisme,  and  pro- 
famtie.  1699  Proper  Project  for  Scot.  28  The  avowed  and 
,  open  Profanity. .overspreading  the  whole  land.  1763  MRS 
HARRIS  in  Prru.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  101  Lord 
Temple. .could  not  justify  his  [Wilkes's]  profanity,  but 
thought  the  seizing  of  his  papers  a  wrong  thing.  1805 
Sfmt  Put.  7rnls.  IX.  267  This  very  seasonable  exertion 
of  the  law  against  profanity.  1813  Edin.  Rev.  July  283 
There  u  a  tone  of  blackguardism— (we  really  can  find 
no  other  word)  — both  in  his  indecency  and  his  profanity 
«i849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  II.  63  The  sacrilegious 
profanity  of  his  adulation.  1853  Miss  YONCE  Heir  of  Red. 
clyffe  xxxix,  He  felt  it  a  sort  of  profanity  to  disturb  her 
1875  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  VI.  xliv.  132  Indecency  in 
public  worship  is  acted  profanity  and  U  grossly  irrelieious 
in  its  effects. 

Profanize  (prp-fanaiz),  v.  rare-1,  [f.  PROPANE 
a.  +  -IZE  :  cf.  OF.  prophaniser  (GodeC).]  trans. 
—  PROFANE  v. 

c  1873  J.  ADDIS  Elital'Man  Echoes  (1879)  92  How  he 
put  poison  in  the  Sacred  Chalice,  And  profanized  the  Holy 
Mysteries. 

So  t  Frof»-nis»t«  v.,  in  same  sense.  Obs.  rare-1. 
1578  FI.ORIO  \st  Fruites  73  The  ende  of  wane  is  this. . 
churches  are  profanizated  and  sacrileged. 

Profe,  obs.  f.  PROOF,  PROVE.  Profeoie,  obs.  f. 
PROPHESY  v.  Prefect,  obs.  by-form  of  PROFIT  so. 

Profectipn  (prafe-kjan).  Now  rare.  [Partly 
a.  Y.profection  a  progression,  in  Astrol.  (1510  in 
Godef.),  f.  L.  prefect-,  ppl.  stem  of  prSfu-frc  to 
put  forward,  go  forward,  advance,  progress ;  partly 
ad.  L,  profection-tm  a  setting  out,  n.  of  action  f. 
proficiscl  to  set  out,  start.] 

1.  1.  The  action  or  fact  of  going  forward; 
progression,  advance.  Obs.  exc.  Astrol. 

'597  }•  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  225  The  great  vessel!  of 
election.. confesseth  his  profection  and  going  forward:  I 
endeauour  my  selfe  to  that  which  is  before.  1609  W. 
SCI.ATER  Threefold  Preserv.  (1610)  B  iv  b.  In  the  state  of 
this  mortal  life,  there  is  no  meane  betwixt  profection  and 
defection.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  F-p.  iv.  xii.  (1650)  187 
Which  together  with  other  Planets,  and  profection  of  the 
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PROFECTIONAL. 

Revolution  of  the  Sun,  comes  to  the  Opposition  of  Mars,  in 
the  year  1600.  about  the  20  of  November.  1819  J.  WILSON 
Conlpl.  Diet.  Astral.  326  Profection,  the  progression. 

t  b.  The  degree  of  advancement  attained ;  pro- 
ficiency. 06s. 


1631    HEVWOOD  London's  'jus  Hon. VVKS.  i°74  '•"•.'•1°  ' 
Kings  arrive  to  my  profection  Tis  by  Succession,  or  Election. 

1 2.  A  setting  forward  in  process  or  rank  ;  lur- 
therance,  advancement.  Obs. 

a  1540  CROMWELL  in  Burnet  Hist.  Re/.  (1681)  II._ioi  Their 
said  Promotions  or  Profections  into  the  same  [Bishoprics]. 
>°57  J-  WATTS  Differ  Sprinkled  83  The  better  propaga- 
tion and  profection  of  the  Divine  truth. 
'•    II.  1 3.  A  setting  out.setting  forth,  starting.  Obs. 

1508  HAKLUYT  Voy.  \.  288  The  time  of  the  yeere  hasting 
theprofection  and  departure  of  the  Ambassador.  1651 
GAULE  Magastrom.  303  In  his  profection  into  Africa,  as  he 
went  out  of  the  ship,  he  chanced  to  fall  flat  upon  the  ground. 

Hence  t  Profe'ctional  a..  Astro!.,  of  or  relating 
to  '  profection '  or  progression. 

1647  LILLV  Cltr.  Astral,  clvii.  655  To  consider  with  which 
of  them,  the  Profectionall  Figure,  or  of  the  Revolution,  doth 
agree.  1647  WHARTON  Merlini  Angl.  Errata.  Wks.  (1683) 
207,  I  have  considered  the  Profectional  Figure  of  the  last 
Conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 

Profecti'tious,  a.  Rom.  Law.  Also  -icious. 
[f.  late  L.  profecttd-us,  -itius  that  proceeds  from 
some  one  (f.  profect-,  ppl.  stem  of  proficiscl :  see 
prec.)  +  -ous.]  That  proceeds  or  is  derived  from 
a  parent  or  ancestor.  Opposed  to  adventitious. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1788  GIBBON  Dec/.  $  F.  xliv. 
IV.  372  The  threefold  distinction  of  profectitious,  adventi- 
tious, and  professional,  was  ascertained.  1880  MUIRHEAD 
Ulpian  vi.  §  3  A  dowry  is  either  profecticious,  given  by  the 
an's  father,  or  adventicious,  given  by  some  other  person. 
ofe'Ctive,^  Rom.  Law.  [a.  F '. profectif,  -ive 


ProfeT,  V.1  Obs.  or  rare  arch.  Also  4  profre, 
4-7  pro'fer,  6  proferre.  [app.  a.  F.  proferer 
(I3th  c.  in  Brunei  Lat.),  recorded  in  sense  'utter, 
pronounce,  dire  tout  haul'  (see  sense  3  here), 
=  Pr.  proferre,  Cat.  proferer,  It.  profrerire  (-\-pro- 
ferire,  Florio)  to  utter,  pronounce,  speak,  ad.  L. 
profer-re  to  bring  forth,  produce,  utter,  bring 
forward,  adduce,  also  (rarely)  to  offer,  proffer. 
From  the  interchange  of/  and  ff,  often  confused 
in  form,  and  sometimes  app.  in  sense,  with  proffer, 
to  which  sense  i  may  even  belong. 

It  is  only  in  later  examples  that/r0/t?'rdistinctly  appears.] 

fl.  trans.  To  put  forth,  extend;  in  first  quot. 
intr.  for  reft,  to  project.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1463  Pinnacles  pyjt  ber  apert  bat 
profert  bitwene.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  141  pe  paume 
is  purely  be  hande  and  profreth  forth  be  fyngres  To  mynystre 
and  to  make.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vn.  97  This  in- 
feriour  trunke..out  of  his  hynder  part  profereth  Arteries  to 
the  spaces  of  the  ribbes. 

1 2.  To  bring  forth,  produce,  yield.  Obs. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  42  Neyr  the 
tyme  that  the  fruyt  shulde  be  proferid  forthe.  .  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  232  The  fruyteful  moder  hathe  profered 
a  byrthe.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  249  The  said 
Islands,  .seem  to  proffer.,  plenty  of  all  kinde  of  our  graine. 

3.  To  bring  out  (words),  utter,  pronounce.  Now 
rare. 

ci4oo  Dcstr.  Tray  1096  When  the  peopull  were  pesit,  he 
proffert  bes  wordes.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  432/1  He 
comyng  to  the  last  houre,..and  profferyng  the  laste  wordes 
I  commend  my  sowle  in  to  thyn  handes  deyed.  c  1489  — 
Blanchardyn  xxxiv.  123  After  many  wordes  preferred  & 
sayde.  01500  in  Arnolde's  Chron.  (1811)  273  Whether 
priestis  can  proferre  {printed  proforre]  the  wordis  off  the 
canon  and  baptym.  1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
Prolation,  pronouncing  or  profering  of  wordes.  1830  W. 
TAYLOR  Hist.  Surv.  Germ.  Poetry  1.  129  Not  a  word  Had 
either  of  us  yet  proferr'd. 

f4.  To  bring  or  put  near  or  into  contact  with 
something ;  to  present.  Obs. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  138  Than  proferre  thy  graffe  in-to 
the  stocke.  1698  BALLARO  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  418,  I  took 
my  Knife,.. and  profering  it  to  the  Needle,  it  drew  the 
North  Pole. 

t  ProfeT, -fe-rre,  v?  Obs.  [?z.OF.preferer= 
preferer  (Godef.  Compl.).]  A  by-form  of  (or 
1  error  for)  PREFER  v.  (see  Pno-1  3);  to  promote, 
advance.  Hence  f  Profe-rring  vbl.  sb. 

y?*J-  TPtST0^  in  £.f '"•  "•  "*  F°«-  g°od  will  that  the 
seid  Sir  John  Fastolff  had  to  the  proferryng  of  your  seid 
besecher.  a  1500  in  Arnolde's  Chron.  T  iv,  Euery  trew 
counceler  ..ought ..  to  ..  promote  encrece  proferre  and 
auaunce  the  wele  and  prosperyte  of  his  lorde 

Prefer,  -ere,  -erre,  obs.  forms  of  PROFFER. 
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with  solemnity  there  is  a  profert  made  of  it  to  the  courts,  so 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  same  on  the  declaration  and  in  the 
evidence.  1851  Act  15  «•  16  Viet.  c.  76  §  55  It  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  make  Profert  of  any  Deed  or  other  Document 
mentioned  or  relied  on  in  any  Pleading.  1884  SIR  H.  C. 
LOPES  in  Law  Times  Rep.  L.  366/2  A  plaintiff  suing  as 
executor  could  not  maintain  his  action  without  making 
profert  of  the  probate.  1885  L.  O.  PIKE  Yearbks.  12  t,  13 
Edw.  Ill,  Introd.  61  Profert  of  a  deed  had  been  made  by  the 
defendant, and.. the  deed  had  been  denied  by  the  plaintiff. 

t  Profe'SS,  sb.  Obs.  In  5  professe  (prouese). 
[Late  ME.  professe,  either  from  PROFESS  v.  or  from 
L.  professtis  sb.,  profession  of  faith,  or  a  Romanic 
*professa  fem.  :  cf.  obs.  F.  professe  in  same  sense 
(1610  in  Godef.).]  The  declaration  made  by  one 
entering  a  religious  order ;  =  PROFESSION  i  ;  the 
document  containing  this.  Also  attrib. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  Iviii.  38  When  sho  sail  make  hir 
orofesse.  In  be  Kirke  bi-fore  bame  alle  sal  sho  haite  stabilnes 
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production  or  exhibition  of  a  deed  in  court. 

1719  LILLV  Pract.  Kegr.  II.  382  Where  the  Plaintiff 
declares  upon  a  Deed,  or  the  Defendant  pleads  a  Deed,  he 
must  do  it  with  a  Profert  in  Curia  to  the  end  that  the 

ther  Party  may  at  his  own  Charges  have  a  Copy  of  it. 
1769  GIBBON  Law  Emd.  189  (Jod.)  Upon  every  contract 


of  be  mese  be  madyn  fc>at  salbe  mayde  nun  sal  sit  in  J>e  o,uere 
a-pon  a  stole  be-for  be  priores  stayle  with  hir  prouese  in  hir 
hand.  Ibid.,  Scho  with  hir  professe-boke  in  hir  hand.  Ibid. 
147  When  scho  base  red  hir  professe. 
t  Profe'SS,  a.  Obs.  Also  3-4  profes,  4  -esse. 
[ME.  a.  ?.  profes,  professe  =•  Pr.  profes,  Sp.frofeso, 
Pg.,  It.  professo,  '  that  has  taken  the  vows  of  a 
religious  order  ',  ad.  L.  professus  '  having  professed 
or  declared  publicly ',  pa.  pple.  of  profitlri  to 
profess.]  Professed,  that  has  made  a  profession, 
that  has  taken  vows  of  religion.  In  early  use 
const,  also  as  pa.  pple.  Also  absol. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8044,  &  uor  to  be  siker  of  ire  stat 
be  abit  of  nonne  heo  tok,  Ac  me  nolde  hire  profes  no«  make 
a  none  wise.  £1315  SHOREHAM  Poetns^  i.  1782  Monek, 
muneche,  ne  no  frere,  Ne  no  man  of  religion,  Profes  jef  bat 
he  were.  1340  Ayenb.  238  pet  neuremor  hi  ne  mose  by 
spoused,  zeb"J>e  hi  byeb  profes.  13..  Metr.  Horn,  (yernon 
MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LVII.  276  pis  like  Monk  wib  oute 
les  Was  Monk  of  Cleruaus  profes.  1387-8  T.  USK  Tat. 
Love  in.  i.  (Skeat)  1. 130  Vnder  whiche  lawe  (and  vnworthy) 
bothe  professe  £  reguler  arn  obediencer  an  bounden  to  this 
Margarit  perle,  &  by  knotte  of  loues  statutes.  [1896  Black™. 
Mag.  Aug.  169  Young  Fathers  are,  but  do  not  seem  [holy]  ; 
Profess  Fathers  both  seem  and  are.] 
Profess  (profe-s),  v.  [f.  L.  profess-,  ppl.  stem 
of  profit-erl  to  profess,  f.  PRO-  l  -tfatcri,  fass-  to 
confess,  own,  acknowledge :  cf.  CONFESS,  also  It. 
professare  (Florio  1598),  Sp.  profesar,  ¥r.  professor, 
mod.F.  professer  (1680  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  Before 
1500  only  in  religious  sense  (see  below),  the 
earliest  part  occurring  being  the  pa.  pple.  professed 
(answering  to  earlier  profes(s),  L.  professus,  F. 
profes,  -fesse  :  see  prec.).] 

I.  1.  trans,  a.  Orig.  in  passive  form,  to  be  pro- 
fessed (cf.  PROFESS  a.,  PROFESSED///,  a.),  to  have 
made  one's  profession  of  religion  ;  to  make  one's 
profession,  to  take  the  vows  of  some  religious  order, 
esp.  to  become  a  monk  or  nun  (  =  c) ;  afterwards 
app.  viewed  as  passive  in  sense,  whence,  in  ijth  c., 
b.  the  active  voice  to  profess,  to  receive  the  pro- 
fession of  (a  person),  to  receive  or  admit  into  a 
religious  order. 

[The  form  to  be  professed  app.  either  arose  directly  out 
of  to  be  profess  (see  PROFESS  a.),  F.  lire  profes,  or  was  due 
to  rendering  the  L.  deponent  professus  est  as  a  passive.] 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  L  1792  Relessed  Schel  hym  nau?t 
be  religioun,  pal  he  be  naujt  professed.  1390  GOWER  Conf. 
111.  337  His  wif,.. Which  was  professed  in  the  place,  As 
sche  that  was  Abbesse  there,  c  1400  Lansdownc  Ritual  in 
Rule  St.  Benet,  etc.  143  Efter  be  gospell  on  be  day  bat  sho 
sail  be  profeste,  hir  maistres  sail  cum  til  hir  &  lede  hir  til  be 
gree.  And  bare  sho  sail  rede  hir  professiun.  1404  FABYAN 
Chron.  v.  cxiv.  88  Than  he  sent  his  sone  vnto  Paris.. and 
there  causyd  hym  to  be  professed  in  an  howse  of  relygyon. 
1513  FITZHERB.  Surv.  32  They  be  all  onely  p[ro]fessed  to  god 
to  be  his  men  and  women  and  to  none  other.  1600  HOLLAND 
Liiy  xxxix.  xii.  1030  When  she  was  a  very  young  wench. . 
shee,  togither  with  her  mistresse,  was  there  professed  and 
consecrated.  1671  DRVDEN  Assignation  n.  i,  A  House 
of  Benedictines,  call'd  the  Torre  di  Speech!,  where  only 
Ladies  of  the  best  Quality  are  profess'd.  1797  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Italian  xi,  Vivaldi  was  told  that  a  nun  was  going  to 
be  professed. 

fig.  c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  S,  Sens.  3683  Folkys  that  ben 
amerous,  Professed  in  Venus  covent.  1560  INGELEND  Disob. 
Child  (Percy  Soc.)  25,  I  am  profest  for  losse  or  gayne,  To  be 
thyne  owne  assuredlye. 

b.  c  1430  W.  PASTOS  in  P.  Lett.  I.  30  To  graunte.  .to  the 
priour  of  Thetford-.autorite  and  power  as  your,  .depute 
to  professe  in  dwe  forme  the  seyd  monkes  of  Bromholm 
unprpfessed.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  36  In  the  .ix.  yere 
of  his  reigne,  the  Archbishop  Anselme  professed  Gerard 
Archebishop  of  Yorke  to  the  yoke  of  obedience.  1886 
MONAHAN  Rec.  Dioceses  Ardagh  <$•  Clonmacnoise  6  The 
Bollandists  hold  that  St.  Mel  professed  St.  Bridget  in  his 
own  church  at  Ardagh. 

c.  reft  and  intr.  To  make  one's  profession  ;  to 
take  the  vows  of  a  religious  order. 

c  15x0  MORE  Picus  Wks.  8/2  He  chaunged  that  purpose, 
and  appointed  to  professe  him  self  in  the  order  of  freres 
prechours.  1533  CRANMER  Let.  to  Archd.  Hawkyns  in 
Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  273  She  had  a  commandment 
from  God  . .  as  she  said,  to  profess  herself  a  nun.  1745 
POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  II.  I.  i.  4  They  [Calamarians] cannot 
profess  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  old.  1829  SOUTHEY 
in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIX.  394  The  young  man  went  back  to 
France,  and  professed  there  in  some  religious  order. 


PROFESS. 

II.  2.  trans.  Todeclareopenly,announce,affirm; 
to  avow,  acknowledge,  confess :  a.  oneself  to  be  (or 
do)  something  (often  with  omission  of  either  refl. 
pron.  or  inf.,  or  sometimes  of  both).  In  later  use 
often  coloured  by  3. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  9  And  professeth  them 
selfe  to  be  pilgrymes  in  this  worlde.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primauri. 
Fr.  Acaii.  II.  5  Many  professe  themselues  better  Philosophers 
then  good  Christians.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  vi.  10  Yet  did 
her  face  and  former  parts  professe  A  faire  young  Mayden, 
full  of  comely  glee.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  74,  I  professe 
My  selfe  an  enemy  to  all  other  ioyes.  1627  W.  SCLATER 
Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  114  Saint  Paul  is  too  nice,  and"  pro- 
fesseth Puritane,  when  hee  reckons  Fornicators,  Adulterers 
.  .among  the  damned  crue.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Pr.for 
all  Conditions  of  Men,  That  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth.  1678 
WALTON  Life  Sanderson  23  They  shut  up  their  shops,  pro- 
fessing not  to  open  them  till  justice  was  executed.  1774  J. 
ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  337  Your  plan  of  a  newspaper  to 
profess  itself  a  general  channel  of  American  intelligence. 
1794  PALEY  Etiid.  (1825)  II.  320  He  probably  was  what  he 
professes  himself  to  be.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in 
Georgia  (1863)  63  She  professed  herself  much  relieved.  1890 
'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  220  He.. professed 
himself  to  be  snugly  lodged. 

b.  with  object  clause. 

1557  N-  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  vii.  23  And  then  wil  I  professe 
to  them,  I  neuer  knewe  you.  1619  VISCT.  DONCASTER  in 
Eng.  ff  Germ.  (Camden)  lor,  I  must  professe  the  cheare 
was  royall.  1670  H.  STUBBE  Pita  Ultra  38  Galileo  pro- 
fesselh  that  in  the  moon  there  is  no  rain.  1716  ADDISON 
Freeholder  No.  50  r  i  He  profess'd  it  was  his  Design  to 
save  Men  by  the  Sword.  1826  SCOTT  Woodstock  xxv, 
'I  profess  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  pleasure...'  'Day!., 
profess— profess.  Ay,  that  is  the  new  phrase  of  asseveration, 
instead  of  the  profane  adjuration  of  courtiers  and  Cavaliers. 
Oh,  sir,  profess  less  and  practise  more.'  1869  F.W.  NEWMAN 
Misc.  43  It  is  professed  that  Mathematical  science  is  demon- 
strative. 1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  77  Who  professes 
that  he  will  not  leave  him. 

c.  with  simple  object. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  103  Lord  Angelo  hath  to 
the  publike  eare  Profest  the  contrarie.  1626  MASSINGER 
Rom.  Actor  Ded.,  I  were  most  unworthy  of  such  noble 
friends,  if  I  should  not ..  profess  and  own  them.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  5  f  8  [He]  took  all  Opportunities,  .to  strike  his 
Rival,  and  profess  the  Spite,  .which  moved  him  to  it.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i-  iu-  '46  They  one  by 
one  professed  their  faith  in  Cnrist,  and  were  beheaded  in 
the  Sultan's  presence. 

3.  To  make  profession  of,  to  lay  claim  to  (some 
quality,  feeling,  etc.) ;  often  implying  insincerity, 
as  '  to  profess  and  not  practise ' ;  to  make  protesta- 
tion of;  to  pretend  to.     With  simple  obj.  or  inf. 

1530  PALSGR.  667/1  Wolde  to  God  every  man  that  pro- 
fesseth chastyte  coude  kepe  it  well.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  If  a  man  woulde  professe  to  wryte  of 
Englande.  1604  BACON  Apol.  Wks.  1879  I.  436,  I  profess 
not  to  be  a  poet.  1644  MILTON  Areap.  (Arb.)  34  That  love 
of  truth  which  ye  eminently  professe.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax. 
110  Tyr.  40  The  right  which  their  ancestors  professed.  1784 
COWFER  Tiroc.  194  Whose  only  caie..Is  not  to  find  what 
they  profess  to  seek.  1826  [see  2  b).  1842  MACAULAV^M., 
1-redk.  Gt.  (1877)  658  It  professes,  indeed,  to  be  no  more 
than  a  compilation.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xiii. 
260  William  professed,  and  in  many  respects  honestly  prac- 
tised, a  devotion  to  religion  beyond  that  of  other  men. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  3  May  6/1  Mr.  Raikes.. professed 
extreme  regret  at  being  compelled  as  an  act  of  puhlic  duty 
to  make  these  painful  disclosures. 

b.  refl.  and  intr.  To  make  a  profession  or  pro- 
fessions ;  esp.  to  profess  friendship  or  attachment. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  77  If  you  know.  That  I  professe 
my  selfe  in  Banquetting  I'o  all  the  Rout,  then  hold  me 
dangerous.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  456  He  is  dishonor'd 
by  a  man,  which  euer  Profess'd  to  him.  1775  SHERIDAN 
Duenna  HI.  iii,  In  religion,  as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess 
most  are  ever  the  least  sincere. 

4.  trans.  To  affirm  or  declare  one's  faith  in  or 
allegiance  to ;  to  acknowledge  or  formally  recognize 
as  an  object  of  faith  or  belief  (a  religion,  principle, 
rule  of  action;  God,  Christ,  a  saint,  etc.). 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  20  b,  John  Phefercorne 
a  Jewe  that  professed  Christianitie.  1565  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  372  The  securitie  of  thame  professing  the 
said  religioun.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  roz  By  the 
Saint  whom  I  professe,  I  will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  395  Who  professed 
the  rule  of  S.  Augustine.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  2  T.he 
first.. that  openly  professed  the  faith  himselfe.  1631  GOUGE 
God's  Arrows  in.  I  2.  183  The  Amalekiles  had  forsaken  the 
God.  .whom  Isiael  still  professed.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  i. 
Wks.  1757  IV.  122  They,  that  profess  deism  for  the  credit  of 
superior  understanding.  1867  R.  PALMER  Life  P.  Howard 
137  In  this  year  F.  Vincent  Torre  professed  two  Religions. 
b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1640  LAUD  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  (1733)  H.  383  As  if  he 
should  profess  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  his 
heart  at  Rome. 

5.  trans.  To  make  profession  of,  or  claim  to  have 
knowledge  of  or  skill  in  (some  art   or  science)  ; 
to  declare  oneself  expert  or  proficient  in ;  to  make 
(a  thing)  one's  profession  or  business.     In  quot. 
1613  absol.  or  intr. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Herestach's  Husb.  I.  (1586)  6  Ozias  as  we 
reade  professed  husbandry.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  n. 
92,  I  thanke  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale:  tor  I  pro- 
fesse not  talking.  1611  BIBLE  Titut  iii.  14  Let  ours  also 
learne  to  maintaine  good  workes  \tnarg.  professe  honest 
trades].  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  827  They., 
beginne  to  professe  in  practise  of  Physick  and  Diumation. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  H.  xxvi.  142  The  advice  of  one  that 
professeth  the  study  of  the  Law.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F. 


PROFESSABLE. 

xiii.  (1869)  I.  268  War  was  the  only  art  which  he  professed. 
1818  in  Lady  Morgan  Autobiog.  (1850)  147  Playing  on  the 
harp  and  piano,  which  instruments  she  professes.  1881-3 
.\JiaJJTs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  11.936/1  When  passing  his 
examination,  he  [Sir  W.  Hamilton]  professed  the  whole 
works  of  Aristotle. 

6.  To  teach  (some  subject)  as  a  professor. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  i  The  same  time  was 
Martin  Luther  an  Augustine  Frere,  &  professed  diuinitie 
in  the  Vniuersitie  of  Wittembcrge.  1611  CORYAT  Crudi. 
ties  62  The  seuerall  Schooles  wherein  the  seuen  like  rail 
sciences  are  professed.  1638  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  Advt. 
(1702)  2  That  common  learning  which  is  profess'd  and 
laught  in  our  Universities.  1871  C.  J.  MUNRO  in  Life  Clerk 
Maxwell  xii.  (1882)  370,  I  hope  it  is  true  that  you  are  lo 
profess  experimental  physics  at  Cambridge.  1906  SIR  O. 
LODGE  in  St.  George  IX.  6  Several  friends . .  professing 
different  subjects  at  the  University  College  in  Liverpool. 
b.  intr.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  professor. 
1610  Camden's  Brit.  533  No  student  in  Oxford  should 
publickly  professe  or  reade  at  Stanford.  1706  tr.  Dupin's 
Eccl.  Hist.  i6tA  C.  II.  iv.  xi.  457  The  University ..  de- 
manded, Who  they  were?  and  by  what  Right  they  undertook 
to  Profess?  1850  BROWNING  Christmas  Eve  xvi,  Down  to 
you,  the  man  of  men,  Professing  here  in  GSttingen.  1867 
LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  iv.  427  If  I  live  this  life  much 
longer  I  shall  do  nothing  but  profess  and  review. 

Profe-ssable,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  professed  (in  quot.,  of  being 
publicly  taught  or  lectured  on  by  a  professor). 

1897  tr-  Balzac's  Cousin  Pons  129  We  are  founding  chairs 
of  Mantchu  and  Slav,  and  literatures  so  little  professable 
(to  coin  a  word)  as  the  literatures  of  the  North. 

t  Profe-ssant,  a.  and  si.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ANT,  or  immed.  a.  F.  professant  pres.  pple.] 

A.  adj.  Professing  (to  believe  in  or  worship). 
1611  AINSWORTII  Annot.Pentat.,Gen.\i.  3  These  also.,  are 

my  peculiar  professant  people.  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  vi. 
2  His  peculiar  professant  people,  called  sons  of  Jehovah. 

B.  sb.  One  who  professes  (in  various  senses). 
1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  24  But  of  professants, 

which  compose  their  song  To  a  strange  descant  I  this  lie 
say  they  wrong  Flowrie  Parnassus.  1635  —  A  read.  Pr.  1 57 
Presents  . .  are  moving  objects  to  mercenary  professants. 
1665  —  Comment  Two  Tales  27  One  trick  . .  wherein  none 
of  all  his  fellow-consorts  or  Astronomical  Professanls  can 
ever  come  near  him. 

Professed  (profe-st,  profe-sed),  ///.  a.  Also 
5-8  profest.  [f.  PROFESS  v.  +  -EDI.-  see  also 
PROFESS  a.,  in  earlier  use.] 

1.  That  has  taken  the  vows  of  a  religious  order. 
Also  atsol.  as  sb.  (=  m^A.'L.professus,  PROFESS  a.) 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  348  A  prechour  y-professed  hab  pint 
me  his  trewbe.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  289  A  profeste  of 
be  ordur  of  Permonstracence ; . .  bis  profeste  stoppid  his  hors 
&  haylsid  hur  honestelie.  c  1430  Life  St.  Cuthbert  (Sur- 
lees)  7963  pe  bischop  bad  bairn  be  profest  Monkys,  or  ga  and 
do  pair  best.  1554  T.  MARTIN  (title)  A  Traictise.. plainly 
prouyng,  that  the  pretensed  marriage  of  Priestes  and  pro- 
fessed persones,  b  no  mariage,  but  altogether  vnlawfuL 
1588  ALLEN  Admon.  14  She  hathe suppressed  all  the  religious 
houses .  .dispersed  the  professed  of  the  same.  1616  L.  OWEN 
Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)58  These  professed  lesuitesare  imployed 
in  hearing  Confessions,  saying  of  Masses,  Preaching,  and 
Wntine.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xv.  257  One  who 
enlerea  into  religion  and  became  a  monk  professed  was  in- 
capable of  inheriting  lands.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  v. 
265  A  natural  daughter  of  Eadgar  and  already  a  professed  nun.  I 
b.  transf.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  professed  persons. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  i53I)  21  b.  All  though  she 
were  not  in  the  professed  habyte  of  religyon.  1661  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  99  We  dined  at  the  Profess'd  ! 
House  of  the  Jesuits.  1706  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  \bth  C. 
II.  iv.  xi.  455  They  [the  Jesuits]  have  Profess'd  Houses  for 
their  Profess'd  Members,  and  their  Coadjutors. 

2.  Self-acknowledged;  openly  declared  or  avowed 
by   oneself;    sometimes   with   an    implication   of 
'  not  real ',  and  so  -=  Alleged,  ostensible,  pretended. 
(Of  persons  or  things.) 

a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Cox/l.  Satan  (1578)  15  A  professed 
Satan  to  all  the  children  of  God.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul, 
in.  iii.  50  My  Friend  profest.  1605  —  Lear  i.  i.  275  Loue 
well  our  Father :  To  your  professed  bosomcs  I  commit  him. 
i6ai  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassie  (1877)  42  What  I  haue 
giuen  thee,  I  would  haue  bestowed  on  my  professedst  enemy. 
1703  ROWE  FairPenit.  i.  i.  278  He  bears  the  noble  Altamont 
Profest  and  deadly  hatred.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  33  P  i 
1'he  Profess'd  Beauties,  who  are  a  People  almost  as  unsufler- 
able  as  the  Profess'd  Wits.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  hut. 

k      ."•  I03  A  professed,  and  I  think,  sincere  Christian. 

3.  Followed  as  a  profession  or  vocation. 

1598  STOW  Surv.  Land,  (rooj)  240  In  those  dayes  euery  man    ' 
Imed  by  his  professed  trade,  no.  .one  interrupting  an  other. 

4.  That   professes   to   be   duly   qualified;    pro- 
fessional (as  opposed  to  amateur). 

1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  in  Though  he  were  not  a 
Profest  Divine.  171.  STEELE  Sped.  No.  473  r  2  You  profess'd 
Authors  are  a  little  severe  upon  us,  who  write  like  Gentlemen. 
1796  MBS.  OLASSE  Cookery  in.  16,  I  do  not  pretend  to  teach 
professed  cooks,  but  my  design  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  unlearned.     1874  CARPENTER  Aleut.  Phys.  i.  i.  §  2^(1879)    • 
20  '1  he  professed  Anatomist  would  be  unable .  .to  determine    j 
what  is  the  precise  state  of  each  of  the  muscles  concerned. 

Professedly  (profe-sedli),  adv.  Also  7  pro- 
festly.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  By  or  according  to  profession  or  declaration ; 
avowedly. 

1570  FOXE  A. 
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i    PKPYS  Diary  a  Jan.,  The  Commons  do  it  professedly  to 
j    prevent    the   King's  dispensing  with    it.      1693   DRVDEN 
j    Juvenal  (i(x)i)  p.  xiii,  Only  Virgil,  whom  he  profestly  imi- 
X     »ir  n    surPass'd  "'">•  among  the  Romans;   and  only 
['  Waller  among  the  English.     1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  175  F  13  Many  there  are,  who  openly  and  almost  profes- 
sedly regulate  all  their  conduct  by  their  love  of  money. 
1884 Law  Times  LXXVII.  382/2  Professedly  written,,  .not 
for  the  lawyer,  but  for  the  commercial  world. 
2.  Ostensibly,  under  mere  profession  or  pretence: 
opposed,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  to  '  actually '  or 
'  really '. 

1831  MACKINTOSH  Hilt.  Eng.  II.  ii.  51  Buckingham., 
hastened  with  a  body  of  adherents,  professedly  to  join 
the  king.  1856  FSOUDK  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  181  Her  portraits, 
though  all  professedly  by  Holbein,.. are  singularly  unlike 
each  other.  189*  Law  rimes  XCIII.  551/1  The  process 
of  the  court  had  been  used  by  the  solicitor  professedly  for 
t  one  purpose,  to  levy  a  debt,  but  really  for  another  purpose. 

Professing  (profe  sin),  vtl.  st>.  [f.  PROFESS  v. 
+  -ING !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  PROFESS,  a. 
PROFESSION  i. 


a.  ijo>  Privy  Purse .f. 

professing  of  a  nonne  of  Elstt .. .. , _ .. 

Discalced  Nuns  8  For  the  professing  them,  a  very  great 
diligence  is  requisite. 


brings  conviction. 

Profe-ssing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  professes  ;  that  professes  to  be  such. 

1675  OWEN  Serm.  Wks.  1851  IX.  311  Believers  shall  be 
saved  and  a  professing  chinch  shall  be  preserved.  i8u  J. 
MAcDoNALD  Mem.  J.Benson  136  He  censures  himself  for 
things  which  too  many  in  the  professing  world  would  look 
upon  as  so  many  innocent  infirmities.  1841  MANNING 
Serm.,  Myst.  Sin  (1848)  I.  16  What  a  prodigy  in  God's 
world  is  a  professing  atheist  1  1906  D.  S.  CAIRNS  Chr.  Mod. 
World  iv.  212  The  Church  is  the  visible  community  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  founded  by  our  Lord  for  the  propaganda 
of  the  Kingdom. 

Profession  (profe-Jan).  [ME.  a.  F.  profession 
(uth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  profession-em 
a  public  declaration ;  a  business  or  profession  that 
one  publicly  avows,  n.  of  action  f.  profilerT  to 
PROFESS.]  The  action  or  fact  of  professing ;  that 
which  is  professed. 

I.  1.  The  declaration,  promise,  or  vow  made  by 
one  entering  a  religious  order ;  hence,  the  action  of 
entering  such  an  order;  the  fact  of  being  pro- 
fessed in  a  religious  order. 

aim  Ancr.  K.6  Non  ancre.  .ne  schal  makien  professiun, 
pet  is,  bihoten  ase  best,  bute  breo  binges,  bet  is,  obedience, 


---  r  - ipne  ase  be  hand  of  prelu. 

ober  be  profession  of  religion.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Ship- 
man's  T.  155  Nay  quod  this  Monk  by  god  and  by  seint 
Martyn  ..  This  swere  I  yow  on  my  profession.  <r  1400 
Lansdtruine  Ritual  in  Rule  St.  Benet,  etc.  143  Sho  sail 
rede  hir  professiun.  .&  be  nouyce  sal  make  a  crosse  on  be 
""«  of  hir  profession.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Li/e  St.  Gilbert 
(E.  E.T.S.)  72  Of  bis  same  mannes  handes  took  Gilbert  be 
habile  of  profession.  1*03  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1288 
The  searching  after  such  science,  is  as  it  were  a  profession 
and  entrance  into  religion.  1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  I. 
iv.  13  When  I  consider  the  manner  of  my  Profession,  and 
the  great  resolution  and  gust  wherewith  I  made  it.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  181  He  was  called  to  Rome  to  take 
upon  him  the  profession  of  the  four  vows.  1771  Chron.  in 
Ann.  Re%.  151/1  Madame  Louisa  of  France  look  the  veil 
of  professions  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  1707  MRS. 
KADcLiFFE/Az/iVzff  xi,  The  novice  kneeling  before  him  made 
her  profession.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xvii.  89  He 
had  received  the  second  profession  of  Mauritius,  the  Primate 


whereby  a  person  of  the  full  age  required,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  year  of  probation,  binds  him-  (or  her-)  self  to  a 
particular  religious  institute  approved  by  the  Church '. 
b.  Any  solemn  declaration,  promise,  or  vow. 
1361  LANGL.  P.  Pi  A.  I.  98  Dauid  . .  Dubbede  knihtes, 
Dude  hem  swere  on  heor  swerd  to  serue  treube  euere.    pat 
is  be  perte  profession  bat  a-pendeb  to  knihtes.    [1393  C.  n. 
97  Trewely  lo  take  and  treweliche  to  fyjte,  Ys  be  prol 


subjection  lo  non  ober  chirche.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vu. 
ccxxviii.  357  Thurslon  was  choshen  archebysshop  of  Yorke ; 
Ihe  which  withsayd  his  professyon  of  obedyence  y<  he  shuld 
owe  to  the  See  of  Caunterbury. 

t  2.  A  particular  order  of  monks,  nuns,  or  other 
professed  persons.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Somfn.  T.  217  So  forth  al  the  gospel  may 
ye  seen  Wher  it  be  likker  oure  professioun  Or  hirs  that 
swymmen  in  possessioun.  1300  COWER  Con/.  I.  239  If  thou 
cr  this  Hast  ben  of  such  professioun,  Discovere  thi  confes- 
sioun.  1451  CAPGKAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  (E.  E.T.S.)  i  A  gentill 
woman  desired  of  me . .  to  translate  hir  treuly  oute  of  latyn, 
be  lif  of  Seynt  August  in,  grete  doctour  of  be  cherch.  Sche 
desired  bis  bing  of  me  rather  ban  of  a-noj>er  man  be-cause 
bat  I  am  of  his  profession. 

t  b.  transf.  Christ's  profession,  the  order  insti- 
tuted by  Christ ;  Christianity.   06s. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  696  George  wes  be 
trewest  knycht  To  crist  ymang  al  bat  lyf  mycht,  ten  vndir 


-i-   •-•   •,    M.  (ed.  2)   831/2    He  whiche   wrote  i_"L.  "~~  J. »  — •"* --•*•  "-/<-••»,  /•»*  mu«i 

professedly   against  the  superstitions  of  the  people.     1641  i    knychtly  habit  kyd  Cristis  professione  had  vnhyde.    c  1380 

MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  Pref.,  Wks.  1851  III.  97  The  reasons  '    A"tccrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif  Wyi)  117  Iche 

thereof  are  not  formally  and   profestly  set  downe.      1647  man  l"at  ''uer>  not  af'«  he  rcule  of  Cnstis  professioun. 

WwoSimp.  CV>*/«- (1842)  17, 1  should,  .suspect,  .that  faith  1 3.  Special  character,  nature,  or  kind    rare— ' 

M  can  professedly  live  with  two  or  three  sordid  sins.  tf%  I      c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  64  (E.E.T.S.)  And  shortte  to  sai, 


PROFESSION. 

I    —  se  the  profession  Of  every  vynt,  and  wherin  thai  myscheve 
As  counter  it  by  goode  discretion. 

II.  4.  The  action  of  declaring,  acknowledging, 

or  avowing  an  opinion,  belief,  intention,  practice, 

j  etc. ;  declaration,  avowal.     In  later  use  often  with 

implied  contrast  to  practice  or  fact :  cf.  PROFESS 

v.  3,  PROFESSED  i. 

iS«6  I'iigr.  I'erf.  (W.  de  W.  !53i)  9  Eyther  by  his  owne 
fayth  &  professyon,  or  el>  in  the  fayth  of  theyr  spiriluall 
parentes.  1565  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  370  Thai  mak 
plane  professioun  that  the  eslablissing  of  religioun  will 
nocht  content  lhame.  1617  MORVSON  Ilia.  i.  142  Having 
made  profession  of  my  great  respect  to  him.  1661 
H.  MORK  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1717)  as  That  I  may 
not  seem  injurious  to  my  self,  nor  give  scandal  unto 
others  by  this  so  free  profession.  1691  DRYDEN  St.  Eure~ 
mcnfs  Ea.  353  There  are  Friends  ofProfession.  thai  lake 
a  pride  in  following  our  Party  at  random,  and  upon  all 
Occasions.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  i  r  10  That . .  some 
should  endeavour  to  gain  favour,  .by  a  daring  profession  at 
their  own  deserts.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII. 
118  In  this  unity  and  indivisibility  of  profession  are  sunk 
l«n i  immense  and  wealthy  provinces.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  III.  vi.  i.  50  Here,  too,  profession  was  at  variance 
with  fact.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  II.  viii.  318  Such 
a  man  was  already  a  saint  in  practice,  if  not  in  profession. 
1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  1442  Nor  she,  who  makes  profession 
of  my  birth  And  stylesberselfmy  mother,  neither  she  Bora  me. 
b.  with  a  and  //.  An  act  of  professing ;  a  de- 
claration (true  or  false). 

i«74  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  236  Of  all  persons,  I  need 
make  you  the  least  professions.     1740-1  BUTLER  Serm.  Ho. 


I  believe  his  professions  of  regard  to  be  perfectly  sincere. 
5.  spec.  The  profession  of  religion ;  the  declara- 
tion of  belief  in  and  obedience  to  religion,  or  of 
acceptance  of  and  conformity  to  the  faith  and 
principles  of  any  religious  community;  hence, 
the  faith  or  religion  which  one  professes. 

'S»*  TINDALE  Heb.  iii.  i  Consyder  the  embasseatour  and 
hye  prest  of  ourre  profession  Christ  Jesus.  1531  —  Exp. 
i  John  (1537)  2  To  haue  thys  profession  wrytten  in  thyne 
harte,  is  to  consente  vnto  y*  law  that  it  is  ryghleous.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Collect  yd  Sunday  after  Easter, 
Graunt  unto  all . .  that  they  maye  exchew  those  thinges 
that  be  contrary  to  their  profession,  and  folow  all  such 
things  as  be  agreable  to  the  same.  1601  W.  PARRY  Trav. 
Sir  A.  Sherley  5  Certaine  Persians. .  Pagans  by  profession. 
16. .  HALES  Gold.  Rein.  i.  (1673)  3*  True  profession  without 
honest  conversation,  not  onely  saves  not,  but  increases  our 
weight  of  punishment.  1680  POPPLE  tr.  Locke's  isl  Let. 
Toleration  L.'s  Wks.  1714  If.  243  It  is  in  vain  for  an  Un- 
believer to  take  up  the  outward  shew  of  another  Man's 
Profession.  1718  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Mme.  de  Gomel's  Belle 
A.  (1732)  II.  15  Several  who  made  profession  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion.  1876  MOZLKY  Univ.  Serm.  ii.  40  As  the 
standard  of  goodness  rises  the  standard  of  profession  must 
rise  too. 

b.  A  religious  system,  communion,  or  body. 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vu.  293  They  embrace  no 
religion  at  all.  being  neither  Christians,  Mahometans,  nor 
lewes,  nor  of  any  other  profession.  01646  J.  GREGORY 
Notes  fr  Obs.  (1650)  20  Whatsoever  the  moderne  practice  is, 
the  ancient  must  be  to  bury  towards  Jerusalem . .  for  all  pro- 
fessions buryed  towards  the  place  Ihey  worshipped.  1839 
J.  MARTlNEAU^/K</.C*r.  (1858)  131  How  think  himself  sale 
tn  a  profession,  which  was  withoul  temple,  without  priest, 
without  altar,  withoul  victim?  1904  R.  SMALL  Hist.  U.  P. 
Congregat.  i.  72  At  the  close  of  his  Arts  course,  he  '  left  his 
profession  '  and  joined  the  Relief. 

III.  6.  The  occupation  which  one  professes  to 
be  skilled  in  and  to  follow,  a.  A  vocation  in 
which  a  professed  knowledge  of  some  department 
of  learning  or  science  is  used  in  its  application  to 
the  affairs  of  others  or  in  the  practice  of  an  art 
founded  upon  it.  Applied  spec,  to  the  three 
learned  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine ; 
also  to  the  military  profession. 

iS4'  R-  COPLAND  Galyeris  Terap.  2  Ajb,  The  parties  of 
the  art  ^of  Medycyne.  .can  not  be  seperated  one  from  the 
other  without  the  dommage  and  great  detryment  of  all  the 
medicynall  professyon.    1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Com.  L 
(1586)  A  v  b,  Such  as  I  am,  (whose  profession  should  chiefelie 
bee  armes).    1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  Ded.  5  8  Amongst 
so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe,  1  find 
strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none 
left  free  to  Arts  and  Sciences  at  large.    1681  DRVDEN  Relig. 
Laid  Pref.,  Wks.  (Globe)  185  Speculations  which  belong  to 
the  profession  of  Divinity.     1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot'i 
Trav.  i.  107  They  know  not  what  Physicians,  Chirurgeons, 
Apothecaries,  and  men  of  that  profession  are.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  21  pi  The  three  great  Professions  of  Divinity, 
Law,  and  Physick.    1717  GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  viii,  The  Captain 
looks  upon  himself  in  the  military  capacity  as  a  gentleman 
by  profession.     1788  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xhv.  (1846)  IV.  186 
Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  promoted 
a  citizen  to  the  honours  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  three 
professions  were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union 
in  the  same  character.    1839  MAURICE  Ltct.  Educ.  Mid. 
Classes  186  Profession   in   our  countrj'-.is  expressly  that 
kind  of  business  which  deals  primarily  with  men  as  men,  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  a  Trade,  which  provides  for  the 
external  wants  or  occasions  of  men.     1850  Rep.  Oxf.  Univ. 
Commission   94   A   professorship   would  then  . .  become  II 
recognised  profession.     1870  L.  OUPHANT  Piccadilly  IL,  46 
The  Church,  .compared  with  other  professions,  .holds  out 
no  inducements  for  young  men  of  family.    1888  BESANT 
50  Years  Ago  xix.  262  New  professions  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  old  professions  are  more  esteemed.     It  was 
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PROFESSIONAL. 

formerly  a  poor  and  beggarly  thing  to  belong  to  any  other 
than  the  three  learned  professions. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  Any  calling  or  occupation 


ICnS  fiwisu,  i.  ^ijwv/  j  ")  •»  «•  — o- — ,  ..  .« 

OT  of  husbandrj.     1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
obbe  and  steale  from  their 


nrowncu,  wcit . — 't  c*  •••  '•- —  i  -i  —     -^*~      •  -*•_    ,. 

ler  i  4,  a  Barber  ;  5,  a  Waterman.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  v 


Armoury  in.  326/1  A  uraver..is  also  usea  10 
many  uses  about  the  Plummers  Profession.  1733  GENT 
Rippon  49  Joseph  her  Spouse,  by  Profession  a  Carpenter. 
i7if  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  175  The  different  conduct  of 
these  rival  actors  may  be  of  use  to  others  of  the  same  pro- 
fession i76a  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765) 
I.  iv.  62  Another  Serjeant-painter  in  this  reign  was  John 
Brown,  who,  if  he  threw  no  great  lustre  on  his  profession, 
was  at  least  a  benefactor  to  it's  professors.  1818  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  ii,  The  forehead  of  Henry  Gow,  or  Smith,  (for 

both  words  equally  indicated  his  profession,)  was  high  and 
noble.  i8»8  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  221 
The  veteran  thief  assumes  the  same  sort  of  lofty  port  and 
high. toned  consequence  over  the  juniors  of  the  profession, 
that  the  veteran  warrior . .  does.  1898  West  in.  Gaz.  1 7  Nov. 
7/3  He  is  doing  a  very  nice  trade  in  the  muffin  profession  . 
C.  By  extension :  by  profession  =  professed,  pro- 
fessional. 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  vn.  x,  The 
raillery  of  some  wag  by  profession. 

d.  The  body  of  persons  engaged  in  a  calling. 

The  profession,  in  theatrical  use,  actors  as  a  body ;  public 
performers  generally. 

!6io  WILLET  Hexapla  Dun.  52  To  take  reuenge  of  the 
whole  profession,  and  so  to  punish  one  for  an  others  offence. 
1678  BUTLER  Hud.  ill.  iii.  488  Lawyers  are  too  wise  a 
Nation,  T' expose  their  Trade  to  Disputation  :.. In  which 
whoever  wins  the  day,  The  whole  Profession's  sure  to  pay. 
1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  %  Com.  67  A  Company  of 
the  Common  Profession  in  Dishabille.  1840  Civil  Eng.  ff 
Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  30/2  [Specifications]  ought  at  all  times,  .to 
accompany  the  drawings,  as  they  at  once  convey  to  the 
profession  the  minutiae  of  the  construction.  1899  Westm. 
Gaz.  25  Nov.  2/1  A  heavy  tragedian  and  his  leading  lady. . 
confronting  a  provincial  landlady.  '  Do  you  let  apartments 
to— ah — the  profession?' 

IV.  t  7.  The  function  or  office  of  a  professor 
in  a  university  or  college ;  =  PROFESSORSHIP, 
PROFESSORATE  ;  public  teaching  by  a  professor.  Obs. 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  436  There  are.. in  this  Islande 
two  famous  Vniversities,  the  one  Oxforde,  the  other  Cam- 
bridge, both  for  the  profession  of  al  sciences.  1656  HOBBES 
Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  345  There  will  need  but  one 
house,  and  the  endowment  of  a  few  professions.  1708  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  H.  m.  x.  (1737)  443  There  is  a 
new  Profession  erected  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  1711  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  391  His  Entrance  upon  the  Profession  of  the 
Greek  tongue. 

8.  Rom.  Ant.  The  public  registration  of  persons 
and  property  [literal  rendering  of  L.  professio"}. 

1836  MERIVALF.  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  IV.  xxxix.  405  The 
provincial  Profession,  as  it  was  designated,  extended  wher- 
ever the  land  tax  was  exacted. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  profession-book, 
-ring;  profession-making;  profession-like  adj. 

14..  Vespasian  Ritual  in  Rule  St.  Benet,  etc.  147  Scho 
sal . .  lay  hir  "profession-coke  a-pon  be  auter,  &  pe  ryng 
with-al.  1857  G.  OLIVER  Coll.  Cath.  Relig.  Cornwall  313 
From  the  profession-book  of  Lambspring  Abbey,  I  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Ramsbury.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol. 
(1867)  97  That  under  a  smoother  and  *profession-like  beha- 
viour, when  they  are  stirred  up  to  persecute,  the  rigour 
might  seem  just.  1654  OWEN  Doctr.  Saints'  Persev.  Wks. 
1855  XI.  600  Such  an  one  may  forsake  the  external  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  or  cease  *profession-making.  c  1420 
Chron.  Vilod.  3217  pe  ladyes.  .tokon  seynt  Wultrude  *pro- 
fession-rynge,  And  abou^t  his  nekke  bey  hongedone  hit  bo. 
1489  Will  of  Marg.  Darcy(Som.  Ho.),  My  profession  Ryng. 

Professional  (profe-janal),  a.  (so.)     [f.  prec. 

+  -AL.     Cf.  mod.F.  professionnel.'] 

I.  fl.  Pertaining  to  or  marking  entrance  into 
a  religious  order.  Obs,  rare—1. 

c  1410  St.  Etheldred  797  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
300  Hit  was  hurre  professhennalle  rynge.  [Cf.  profession- 
ring  in  PROFESSION  9.] 

II.  2.  Pertaining  to,  proper  to,  or  connected 
with  a  or  one's  profession  or  calling. 

1747-8  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (J.),  Professional,  as  well  as 
national,  reflections  are  to  be  avoided.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  II.  iii.  P  2  He  had  got  into  reputation  with  the  public 
by  a  certain  professional  slang.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick. 
xiv,  I  dislike  doing  anything  professional  in  private  parties. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  332  It  was  in  these  rustic 
priests,,  .who  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  attaining 
high  professional  honours,  that  the  professional  spirit  was 
strongest.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  408  As  perfectly 
professional  as  the  mourning  of  an  undertaker.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Education,  Special  or  professional  [education] . . 
aims  to  fit  one  for  the  particular  vocation  or  profession  in 
which  he  is  to  engage.  1907  Scott.  Ch.  #  Univ.  Almanac 
266  (Aberdeen  Univ.)  Every  candidate  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  and . .  of  Surgery  must  undergo  four 
professional  examinations. 
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3.  Engaged  in   one  of  the  learned  or   skilled 
professions,  or  in   a   calling  considered    socially 
superior  to  a  trade  or  handicraft. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  73  Called  upon,  not  only  as 
a  professional  man,  but  as  a  man  of  veracity.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl  XIV.  381  The  College  invites  all  professional  men, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  the  yellow  fever,  to 
communicate  their  observations.  1871  Miss  BRADDON  Zoo- 
thyte's  Rev.  iii,  Sometimes  there  was  a  party,  consisting  of 
professional  people,  .with  a  sprinkling  of  the  smaller  county 
gentry.  1888  BESANT  50  Years  Ago  xix.  262  There  has  been 
a  great  upward  movement  of  the  professional  class. 

4.  That  follows  an  occupation  as  his   (or  her) 
profession,  life-work,  or  means  of  livelihood,  as  a 
professional  soldier,  musician,  or  lecturer;   spec. 
applied  to  one  who  follows,  by  way  of  profession 
or  business,  an  occupation  generally  engaged  in  as 
a  pastime ;  hence  used  in  contrast  with  amateur,  as 
professional  cricketer.     Disparagingly  applied  to 
one  who  '  makes   a  trade '   of  anything  that  is 
properly  pursued  from  higher  motives,  as  a  pro- 
fessional politician. 

Professional  beauty,  humorously  applied  to  a  lady  with 
the  implication  that  she  makes  it  her  business  to  be  a  beauty, 
or  to  be  known  as  such. 

1805  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (1806)  II.  223  Professional 
and  amateur  singers.  1844  Mem.  Babylonian  P'cess  II.  30 
Professional  dancers  and  singers  are  usually  engaged  upon 
these  festive  occasions.  1850  '  BAT  '  Cricket,  Man.  49  i  he 
way  to  ensure  good  practice  is  by  engaging  a  professional 
bowler.  i88»  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Social,  v.  xii.  5  520  The 
growth  of  a  revenue  which  serves  to  pay  professional  soldiers. 
1883  j.  HAWTHORN*  Dust  I.  2  More  to  fear  from  young 
bloods,  -than  from  professional  thieves  and  blacklegs.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  n  Feb.  4/2  Ladies  raised,  .to  the  now  extinct 
position  of  'professional  beauty'.  1888  BRYCE  A mer. 
Commw.  I.  vii.  oo  Professional  politicians,  .conduct  what  is 
called  a  '  campaign '.  Mod.  He  is  a  professional  agitator. 

b.  Of  play,  sports,  etc. :  Undertaken  or  engaged 
in  for  money,  or  as  a  means  of  subsistence  ;  engaged 
in  by  professionals  (as  distinct  from  amateurs). 

1884  Cyclist  13  Feb.  247/2  A  rule  prohibiting  the  holding 
of  professional  events  at  amateur  athletic  meetings. 

5.  That  is  trained  and  skilled  in  the  theoretic  or 
scientific  parts  of  a  trade  or  occupation,  as  distinct 
from  its  merely  mechanical  parts;  that  raises  his 
trade  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  II.  ix.  271  Having  constructed,  by  a 
professional  engineer,  a  map  of  the  entire  glacier.  1898 
Weslm.  Caz.  18  Jan.  10/2  A  witness  described  himself  as  a 
professional  gardener. . . '  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
professional  and  ordinary  gardeners.  I  am  competent  to 
give  a  lecture  on  botany  and  horticulture.' 

f  6.   =  PROFESSORIAL.  Obs.  rare. 

1790  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  418  Etmuller  filled  a  professional  chair 
at  Leipsig.  1865  DICKENS  Lett.  16  Aug.,  The  Scotch  pro- 
fessional chair  left  vacant  by  Aytoun's  death. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  learned 
or  skilled  professions  ;  a  professional  man. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  i,  The  family  practitioner  opening 
the  room  door  for  that  distinguished  professional  1901 
Westm.  Gaz.  19  Mar.  2/2  Some  of  the  speeches  of  the  re- 
turned Generals  make  us  glad  to  think  that  the  '  profes- 
sionals '  (as  Lord  Salisbury  says)  are  not  the  politicians. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  profession  or  business  of 
any  occupation,  art,  or  sport,  otherwise  usually  or 
often  engaged  in  by  amateurs,  esp.  as  a  pastime : 
see  the  adj.,  sense  4. 

1811  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  II.  86  There  is  to  be  some 
very  good  music— five  professionals, ..  besides  amateurs. 
1850  '  BAT'  Cricket.  Man.  63  Averages  of  Batters— Profes- 
sionals. 1859  LANG  Wand.  India  318  In  nearly  all  these 
cases,  the  witnesses  are  professionals ;  that  is  to  say,  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  sell  their  oaths,  and  who  thoroughly 
understand  their  business.  i88a  Boy's  Own  Paper  IV.  807 
Our  amateurs  are  improving,  and  the  interval  between  them 
and  the  professionals  is  growing  beautifully  less. 

3.  Univ.  slang.  Short  for  professional  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  Scottish  Universities,  the  four  necessary  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  of  M.B.C.M.  are  commonly  known  as 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Professional,  and  Final. 

1908  in  Scott.  Med.  %  Surf.  Jrnl.  XXII.  528  Those  who 
have  failed  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  the  Second 
Professional. 

Profe-ssionalisin.     [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Professional   quality,    character,    method,    or 
conduct ;  the  stamp  of  a  particular  profession. 

1856  J.  GBOTE  in  Cambr.  Ess.  88  The  question  of  profes- 
sionalism, or  specialism,  in  education  is  closely  connected 
with. .that. .of  the  suitable  ages  for  different  parts  of  educa- 
tion. 1863  Sat.  Rev.  440  Professionalism  stamps  its  mark 
more  deeply  upon  the  ecclesiastical  mind  than  upon  the 
followers  of  the  non-clerical,  but  liberal,  occupations.  1893 
Athewttim  14  Oct.  519/1  The  bloodthirsty  professionalism 
..[is]  decidedly  characteristic  of  the  Napoleonic  warrior. 
1895  Educat.  Rev.  Sept.  169  The . .  student  should  not  lose 
sight  of  general  cultivation  and  fall  into  stark  professionalism. 

2.  The  position  or  practice  of  a  professional  as 
distinguished  from  an  amateur ;  the  class  of  pro- 
fessionals :-cf.  PROFESSIONAL  a.  4,  sb.  t. 

1884  Elocutionist  Aug.  a/i  Local  talent.. may  be  very 
good,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  fades  before  proper 
professionalism.  1886  Referee  14  Feb.  i  But  Amateurism 
has  a  fringe  just  the  same  as  professionalism.  1894  Aspects 
Mod.  Oxford  31  The  modern  tendency  to  professionalism  in 
athletics.  1894  [see  PROFESSOR  5]. 

Profe'ssionalist.  [-IST.]  One  who  follows 
an  occupation  as  a  profession  ;  a  professional  man  ; 
a  representative  of  professionalism. 
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1815  FOSBROKE  Encycl.  Antiq.  \.  go*  Crockets,  as  called 
by  Mr.  Hawkins  {'  History  of  Gothic  Architecture '),  by 
professionalists  termed  '  scroll  creepers '.  1840  Eraser's  Mag. 
XXII.  361}  There  certainly  are  two  sets  of  prejudices— those 
of  professionalists,  and  those  of  anli-professionalists.  1856 
J.  GROTE  in  Cambr.  Ess.  90  Against  those,  then,  whom  we 
may  call  professionalists. 

Professiona'lity.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.]  Pro- 
fessional quality  or  character ;  professionalism. 

1886  Century  Mag.  Jan.  399/2  There  is  one  characteristic 
in  which  it  is  well  for  every  country  to  imitate  France  :  that 
is,  the  honesty  and  '  professionality  ',  if  I  may  invent  such  a 
word,  of  its  work.  1904  COL.  L.  HALE  People's^  War  56 
How  the  '  professionality '  of  these  men  is  in  subjection  to 
their  exceeding  '  human-ness  '. 

Profe'ssionalize,  v .    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  or  make  professional. 

1856  J.  GROTE  in  Cambr.  Ess.  89  The  mere  professional- 
izing the  education  will  not  better  the  matter.  1886 
Bicycling  News  22  Jan.  290/1  We  do  not  think  that  any 
number  of  the  present  offenders  will  professionalise  them- 
selves at  once.  1800  Illustr.  Lond.  News  7  June  728/2 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fate  of  every  form  of  recreation  that  it 
should  become  more  or  less  '  professionalised'— if  I  may 
coin  a  word — and  degraded  from  its  original  pure  health, 
giving  aim. 

2.  intr.  To  become  professional ;  to  proceed  in 
a  professional  manner.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hence  Profe-ssionalizing  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  Pro- 
fe:ssionaliza"tion,  the  action  of  making  or  fact  of 
becoming  professionalized. 

1899  Speaker  2  Sept.  224/2  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
its  popularity  will  survive  the  professionalising  of  warfare. 
1901  Sat.  Rev.  24  Aug.  233/1  Batting  has.. greatly  risen., 
due  in  part  to.,  the  process  which  we  may  perhaps^  be 
allowed  to  call  by  the  clumsy  name  of  professionalisation. 
1907  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  411  The  professionalising  of  religion. 

Professionally  (pwfe'Janali),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  professional  manner ;  with 
regard  to  or  by  way  of  one's  profession. 

1784  COWPER  Tine.  658  Art  thou  a  man  professionally 
tied?  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  169  Yet  do  I  not 
speak  professionally.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  II. 
xiv.  262  Do  you  wish  to  consult  me  professionally?  1901 
Daily  Chron.  21  Dec.  3/2  For  German  officers,  the  best 
professionally  trained  officers  in  the  world,  no  preliminary 
specialisation  is  required. 

t  Profe'ssionary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PROFESSION  + 
-ARY  ' .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  profession  ;  that  is 
such  by  profession ;  =  PROFESSIONAL  a.  a,  4. 

1x734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  277  He  resigned  himself 
entirely  to  the  order  of  his  parents,  and  particularly  in  their 
professionally  disposition  of  him.  a  1764  LLOYD  Genius, 
Envy  #  Time  i  In  all  professionary  skill,  There  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  Be  excellence,  or  exhibition,  But  fools  are  up 
in  opposition.  31813  A-  F.  TYTLER  Univ.  Hist.  (1850)  I. 
in.  vi.  347  The  great  advantage  which  Rome  had  gained  by 
her  system  of  professionary  soldiers. 

f  Profe-ssionate,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATE2.]  =  PROFESSIONAL.  Hence  t  Profe-ssion- 
atcly  adv.,  professionally,  in  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
fession. 

iMo  Trial  Regicides  182,  Cook.  I  say  it  was  professionately. 
L.  Ch.  A.. The  profession  of  a  Lawyer  will  not  excuse 
them ..  from  Treason. 

t  Profe-ssionist.  Obs.  [f.  PROFESSION  +  -IST, 
after  G.  professionist  an  artizan,  tradesman.]  A 
person  of  a  particular  profession  or  trade. 

1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  Title  II.  278 There 
is  seldom  more  than  a  stated  number  of  respective  pro- 
fessionists  in  such  a  district.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Rev.  III.  244  The  accumulation  of  successful  professionals 
is  intercepted  by  them.  x834in  Rep.  Poor  LawComm.  App.  F. 
482  In  Dresden,  professionists  [N.  W.  Senior's  comment 
p.  xxxix  :  by  which  word  artizans  are  probably  meant]  may 
not  marry  until  they  become  masters  in  their  trade. 

Profe-ssionize,  v.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec.  + -IZE.] 
intr.  To  follow  or  exercise  a  profession. 

1858  W.  JOHNSON  lonica  63  Professionizing  moral  men 
Thenceforth  admire  what  pleased  them  then. 

Frofe  ssitmless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -LESS.] 
Without  a  profession  ;  having  learned  no  profession. 

1798  Hull  Advertiser  15  Sept.  2/3  An  unfortunate  and 
professionless  gentleman.  1833  Fraser  s Mag.  VII.  6slhe 
harassed  parent  of  half-a-dozen  portionless  girls  and  as 
many  professionless  boys.  1881  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  xx, 
A  fresh-looking,  professionless  gentleman,  whose  leisured 
state,  .was  a  decided  advantage. 

f  Frofe-ssively,  adv.    Obs.  rare-1 

1611  COTGR.,  Professm'rement,  professiuely,  or  by  profession . 

t  Profe'ssly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  PROFESS  a.  -T-LY*.] 
Avowedly,  expressly ;  =  PROFESSEDLY  i . 

165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  56  [To]  make  a  voluminous  collec- 
tion  of  testimonies  and  authorities  profesly  against  their 
arts.  1661  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonts  Oriat.  185  A  dis- 
ease,  which  1  will  at  sometime  profesly  touch  at  in  a  Book. 

Professor  (profe-ssi).  Also  5  -cure,  5-8  -our  ; 
6  -er.  [a.  L.  professor,  agent-n.  f.  profiler!  to 
declare  publicly,  to  PROFESS.] 

I.  f  I.  Eccl.  One  who  has  made  profession ;  a 
professed  member  of  a  religious  order.    Obs. 


..and  24  professors  houses  of  that  society. 
f2.  One   who   proclaims   or   publicly  declares. 

Obs.  rare. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7  Storie  is  wytnesse  of 
tyme,.. story  weldeb  passyng  doynges,  Storie  putte|> 
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hire  professoures  [orig.  suosq 'lie pragrogat fro/essores}.  Dedes 
bat  wolde  be  lost  storie  ruteb. 

3.  One  who  makes  open  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments or  beliefs,  or  of  his  allegiance  to  some 
principle;  one  who  professes  (sometimes  opposed, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  to  one  who  practises). 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iv.  135  Professorys  of  Chryst)  s 
name  and  doctrync.  1554  KNOX  (title}  A  Faythfull  admoni- 
tion . .  vntp  the  profcssours  of  Gods  truthe  in  England.  1580 


1678  WANLEY  IVmd.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  }  98.  468/1  In  the 
treaty  of  Passaw  was  granted  Liberty  of  Conscience  to  the 
Professors  of  the  Augustane  Confession.  1690  LOCKK  limn. 
Und.  iv.  xix.  §  17  There  is  no  Error  to  be  named,  which 
has  not  had  its  Professors.  1710  ADDISON  Whig  Exam. 
No.  5  f  8  If  the  Professors  of  Non-resistance  and  Passive 
Obedience  would  stand  to  their  Principle,  a  i86a  BUCKLE 
Ciytli*.  (1869)  III.  v.  294  The  professors  of  one  creed  would 
stigmatize  the  professors  of  other  creeds  as  idolatrous. 

b.  spec.  One  who  makes  open  profession  of 
religion  ;  a  professing  Christian.  Now  chiefly  Sc. 
and  U.S. 

[Cf.  391  AUGUST.  Utilit.  Cred.  15  Cuiuspiam  religionis.. 
professores.) 

1J97  BEARD  Theatre  Coifs  Judgeut.  (1612)  93  Both  two 
h. tiling  bin  professors  in  time  past.  1634  RUTHERFORD 
Lett.  (1671)  470  Ye  know  many  honourable  friends  and 
worthy  professors  will  see  your  ladyship,  and  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  with  you.  1684  BUNVAN  Pilgr.  n.  151 
Then  the  Name  of  a  Professor  was  odious ;  now  specially  in 
some  parts  of  our  Town.  .Religion  is  counted  Honourable. 


iwwji.iic  wuuiu  urive  a  nan  ior  no  man  on  the  Sabbath*. 
l8ja  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvi,  Not  a  professor,  as 
your  town  folks  have  it ;  and  what  is  worse,  I'm  afraid,  not 
a  practiser,  either.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  137  He  had 
never  rebuked  me  as  a  strict  professor  would  have  done. 

II.  4.  A  public  teacher  or  instructor  of  the 
highest  rank  in  a  specific  faculty  or  branch  of  learn- 
ing ;  spec,  one  who  holds  an  endowed  or  established 
'  chair '  in  a  university  or  one  of  its  colleges.  Also 
frequently  applied  to  the  tutors  or  lecturers  on  the 
staff  of  theological  and  other  professional  or  tech- 
nical colleges,  academies,  and  seminaries. 

In  the  mediaeval  European  Universities,  at  first  simply  a 
synonym  of  Magister  or  Doctor  (degrees  being  originally 
qualifications  to  teach) ;  but  in  this  use  not  common  as  an 
English  word.  The  right  originally  possessed  by  any 
Master  or  Doctor  to  teach  publicly  in  the  schools  of  his 
Faculty  was  gradually  restricted  to  an  inner  circle  of 
teachers,  and  the  term  Professor  came  eventually  to  be 
confined  to  the  holders  of  salaried  or  endowed  teaching 
offices,  or  to  the  highest  class  of  these,  such  appellations  as 
Reader,  Lecturer,  Instructor,  being  given  to  teachers  of 
lower  rank.  In  the  old  English  Universities  the  ancient 
usage  survives  in  the  letters  S.T.P.  (Sacrz  Theologia 
Professor)  for  D.D. ;  the  modern  use  is  largely  due  to  the 
creation  of  five  Regius  or  King's  Professors  by  Henry  VII  I 
(a  number  in  recent  times  increased  to  seven).  The  endowed 
teachers  of  some  other  subjects  were  at  first  called  prz. 
lectors,  but  this  has  gradually  been  superseded  by  professor. 
See  Rashdall  Univ.  Europe  Mid.  Ages  I.  21,  etc. 

..-1380  WYCLIF  Sel.lVks.  III.  123  But  men  bat  schuldcn 
be  professoures  of  science  of  God  synnen  many  weies  aboute 
bis  science.  (1517  Statutes  Corpus  Chr.  Coll.  Oxford, 
Quorum  trium  unus  sit  Latinae  linguae  seminator  et  plan- 
tator,  qui  Lector  seu  Professor  artium  humanitatis  appel- 
latur.]  1540-1  ELYOT  Ima^eGov.  2  b,By  hiscommandement, 
the  professours  of  those  sciences  purposed  openly  questions. 
1599  Broughton's  Let.  vii.  21  [They)  amounted  him  to  bee 
the  Chiefe  professor  in  Diuinitie.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
tfCommw.  (1603)  8oGeneua..the  professor  in  diuinity. .the 
professor  in  law. .the  professor  of  philosophy.. the  professor 
in  Ebrew.  1621  BURTON  Anal.  McL  To  Rdr.  (1676)  9/2  Our 
Regius  Professour  of  physick.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix. 
i.  §  65  Dr.  Richard  Smith  kings  professour  of  Divinity  in 
Oxford,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Commencement  iv,  How  bravely 
the  Marg'ret-Professor  Disputed.  l8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem. 
Philos.  18  The  magistrates  of  Basle  established  a  professor's 
chair  for  their  Countryman  [Paracelsus],  1831  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  407  It  was  to  the  salaried  gradu- 
ates that  the  title  of  Professors,  in  academical  language, 
was  at  last  peculiarly  attributed,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT 
LKt,  Archil.  I.  PrefT,  Only  half  of  the  following  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  me,  as  the  Professor  of  Architecture,  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  1895  RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe  Mid. 
Ages  I.  21  The  three  titles,  Master,  Doctor,  Professor,  were 
in  the  Middle  Ages  absolutely  synonymous. 

b.  Prefixed  as  title  to  the  name  (sometimes 
abbrev.  Prof.),  and  used  in  addressing  the  person. 

1706  BENTLEY  Corr.  I.  331  Pray  tell  Professor  Cotes  that 
the  book.. is  presented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Ibid.  232 
(address)  To  Mr.  Professor  Sike,  at  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge. 171*  S.  SEWALL  Letter-Bk.  3  Feb.,  You  may. . 
comunicatc  this  to  Mr.  Professour.  1735  St.  Andrews 
University  Minutes  10  June,  Sederunt :  The  Rector,  Pro- 
vost Young,  Principal  Drew,  Professor  Tullideph,  Masters 
John  Craigie,  Henry  Ramsay  [etc.].  1787  BURNS  Let.  to 
Clarinda  21  Dec.,  If  you  know  anything  of  Professor 
Gregory,  you  will  neither  doubt  of  his  abilities  nor  his 
sincerity.  1790  COWPER  Let.  to  Mrs.  King  5  Oct.,  I 
. .  do  not  find  among  them  the  name  of  Mr.  Professor 
Martyn.  1815  Minutes  King'sColl.  Aberdeen  3  May,  Pro- 
fessors Paul,  Tullocb,  and  Scott.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut. 
Breakf.-t.  vii,  Stand  in  the  light  of  the  window,  Professor, 
said  I. — The  Professor  took  up  the  desired  position.  1888 
Athenaum  30  June  830/3  Prof.  Bell  exhibited,  .a  specimen 
of  a  tube-forming  actonian.  .in  its  tube. 

O.  Loosely  applied  to  a  professor-like  person. 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Truth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  54 
i  hey  hate  the  French,  as  frivolous ;.  .they  hate  the  Germans, 
as  professors.  1865  MAURICE  in  Reader  3  Apr.  393/3  The 
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'  sophists,  whom  Mr.  Grote  perhaps  more  rightly  calls  the 
professors  of  Greece,  who  might  Dear  the  name  of  Crilks 
more  properly  than  either. 

5.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  any  art  or 
science ;  a  professional  man.     Also,  in  modern  use, 

j   a  '  professional '  as  opposed  to  an  '  amateur '  in  any 

I   form  of  sport. 

i$6j  T.  GALE  /nit.  Chirurg.  lob,  It  woulde  come  to 

I  estimation,  and  be  a  worshipful!  lyuynge  to  the  professer. 
IS77  B-  GOOGE  Hercsbach's  Husb.  \.  (1586)  i6b,  A  greater 
shame  is  it  for  a  professor  of  husbandry,  to  be  vnskilful  in 
the  ground  whereon  his  whole  trade  lyeth.  1581  PETTIE 
Cuasto's  Civ.  Com.  i.  (1586)  41  b,  This  fault  is  peculiar  to 
certaine  schoolemaisters,  and  other  professours  of  learning. 
1609  HOLLAND  Amnt.  Marcell.  327  Asbolius,  a  professor 
of  wrestling.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rib.  \.  |  156  The 
Lawyers,  .should  more  carefully  have  preserved  their  Pro- 
fession and  its  Professours  from  being  profaned  by  those 
Services.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib  13  note,  Mr.  Jaclcson.. 
forms  that  useful  link  between  the  amateurs  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  pugilism.  1894  Weslm.  Gaz.  3  Nov.  7/2,  I  think 
that  professionalism  in  Rugby  football  in  the  North  of 
England  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  will  bring  with  it  a  rupture 
between  the  North  and  South  is  no  less  certain.  ..In  this 
case.. there  will  be  no  international  cups  for  the  professors 
and  no  North  v.  South  match. 

b.  Assumed  as  a  grandiose  title  by  professional 
teachers  and  exponents  of  various  popular  arts  and 
sciences,  as  dancing,  jnpgling,  phrenology,  etc. 

18*4  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  IV.  v.  255  The  word  Professor— 
now  so  desecrated  in  its  use  that  we  are  most  familiar  with 
it  in  connection  with  dancing-schools,  jugglers'  booths,  and 
veterinary  surgeries.  1893  Daily  News  22  Mar.  4/3  Pro- 
fessor T.  B.  (the  World's  Champion  High  Diver). 

6.  Comb.,  as  professor-like  adj. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Ktv.  IV.  253  The  letter,  .displays 
more  understanding,  .than  all  the  professor-like  verbiage  of 
Sir  James  Steuart- 

Hence  Profe'ssordom,  the  domain  or  sphere  of 
professors;  professors  collectively;  Profe'saor- 
linjf  [see  -LINO  2],  a  petty  or  embryo  professor. 

1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XVI.  21  Its  long  combat  with  German 
Professordom.    1891  Cath.  News  23  Jan.  3/3  The  tyranny 
of  professordom  and  tyranny  of  the  state.     1903  H.  G. 
WELLS  in  T.  P.'s  Weekly  13  Nov.  761/2  A  provincial  pro- 
fessorling  in  the  very  act  of  budding. 

Professorate  (profe-ssra).  [f.  prec.  +  -ATE  1 ; 
so  f.professorat  (Diet.  Acad.  1835).] 

1.  The  office  of  professor  ;  professorship. 

1860  K.INGSLEY  Limits  Exact  Sciences  The  whole  of  such 
small  powers  as  I  possess  will  be  devoted  to  this  Professorate. 
1875  M.  PATTISON  Casaubon  60  He  will  do  better  things 
in  time — that  is  the  cry  of  these  years  of  the  Genevan 
professorate.  1881-3  ^cliajfs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmul.  II. 
1448  Calls  to  other  charges  and  to  theological  professorates. 

2.  A  body  of  professors ;  =  PBOFESSOBIATE  i. 

1871  W.  CORY  Lttt.  ft  "Jmls.  (1897)  282  Enter  Oriel  or 
Corpus,  and  learn  lessons  of  your  great  Professorate.     1880 
Encycl.  Brit.  X  1. 64/1  A  complex  organization  for  the  higher 
education,  with  a  regular  professorate. 

Frofessoress  (ptttYsarte).    [f.  PROFESSOB  + 

-ESS  1.]     A  female  professor. 

(Also  used  for  Ger.  Pro/essorin,  wife  of  a  professor.) 

1740-87  Lett.  Miss  Talbot,  etc.  (1808)  34  Nor  can  [I]  be 
so  happy  as  to  have  any  assistance  from  the  professoress  in 
fine  speeches.  1845  AthcitxMin  Feb.  204  A  Symphony  by 
a  Parisian  professoress,  Madame  Farrenc,  was  performed!. 
1848  SARA  COLERIDGE  in  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  440  Descriptions  are 
given  of  the  College,  and  some  lecturing  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessoresses  is  reported.  1850  KINGSLEY  Misc.  I.  Tennyson 
228  The  female  college,  with  its  professorcsses,  and  hostle- 
resses,  and  other  Utopian  monsters.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER 
E.Europe  352  The  worshipful  Mr.  Professor  Zachariah, and 
.  .his  wife,  the  worshipful  Mrs.  Professoress  Zachariah. 

Professorial  (proufesoe-rial),  a.  [f.  L,  pro- 
fessori-us  belonging  to  a  public  teacher  (see  Pno- 
FESSOB)  -t-  -AL.  So  obs.  F.  professorial  (i8th  c.  in 
Littre').]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  professor;  charac- 
teristic of  a  professor  or  body  of  professors ;  peda- 
gogic, dogmatic. 

1713  BENTLEY  Rein.  Disc.  Fretthinh.  §  43  Those  persons, 
for  their  Professorial  interest,  and  to  keep  the  Pagan 
System  in  some  countenance  against  the  objections  of  Chris- 
tians, had  quite  alter'd  the  old  Schemes  of  Philosophy. 
173*  Hist.  Litteraria  III.  384  Too  much  of  the  Profes- 
sorial or  Sophistical  Spirit.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ivii. 
nate,  They  endowed  a  professorial  chair  for  the  expounding 
of  his  verses.  1886  F.  POLLARD  \nAntiqnary  Feb.  53/3  Caus- 
ing . .  professorial  and  tutorial  duties  to  be  entirely  suspended. 

Hence  Professo'rialism,  the  professorial  system, 
constitution,  or  practice ;  ProfessoTially  adv.,  in 
a  professorial  manner  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  professor. 

a  1846  EC.  Rev.  (cited  in  Worcester),  Professorialism.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Professorialism,  the  character,  manners,  or  habits 
of  a  professor.  1901  Atkenxum  17  Aug.  214/1  An. .invasion 
of  the  solemn  precincts  of  professonalism  by  a  petulant 
Junker.  1884  Daily  News  27  June  (in  Cassell's  Encycl. 
Diet.),  Merely  lecturing  professorially. 

Professoriate  (pr<7"feso»-ri/t).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATE'.] 

1.  A  body  of  professors ;  the  professorial  staff  of 
a  university. 
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[1860  READE  8M  Cmnnandin.  34  So  he  dismissed  himself 
from  the  professarial,  and  became  what  we  call  at  our  Uni- 
versities fa  private  tutor  '.]  1885  Time*  3  Feb.  9/3  Young 
men  who  were  studying  for  the  priesthood  or  for  the  pro 
fessoriate. 

Professorship  (profe-saijip).  [f.  PBOFEHSOB 
+  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  or  function  of  a  professor. 

i«4i  HEYLIN  Hist.  Episc.  11.  (1657)  38$  After  his  returnc, 
he^tooke  upon  him  the  Professour-ship  in  the  Schoolc  afore 
said.  1678  WALTON  Sanderson  b  5,  Dr.  Pridiaux  succeeded 
him  in  the  Professorship,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  year 
1642,. .and  then  our  now  Proctor  Mr.  Sanderson  succeeded 
him  in  the  Regius  Professorship.  1706  HEAINE  Collect. 
2?  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  233The  Regis  Professorship  of  Divinity. 
1854  R.  WILLIS  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  i«7 
The  private  room  and  laboratory  of  the  Professorship  are 
placed  on  the  ground  floor. 

b.  with  possessive,  as  a  humorons  title. 


1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  297  Your  pro- 
fessorships  could  not  forbear  to  take  occasion  thereby,  to 


Flavian  and  later  emperors  comprised  no  chairs  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.  1895  RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe 
Mid.  Ages  II.  276  The  Universities  (in  Germany]  were  thus 
provided  with  a  permanent  Professoriate,  and  this  Pro. 
fessoriate  succeeded  in  time  in  ousting  the  unendowed 
Regent  Masters  from  all  real  academic  power. 
2.  The  office  of  professor;  a  professorship. 


- ige  doings  there  . 

2.  The  position  of  a  professor  of  religion,  rare. 
1869  W.  ARNOT  Lift  J.  Hamilton  iv.  (1870)  180  The  cozy 
self-coddling  ways  of  modern  professorship. 

t  Profe-ssory,  a.  Obs.  ran-'1,  [ad.  L.  pro- 
fessirius :  see  PBOFESSORIAL  and  -OBT  *.]  Of  or 
1  pertaining  to  professors ;  professorial. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  H.  Ded.  to  King  1 8  This  dedi- 
cating of  Foundations  and  Dotations  to  professory  Learning 
hath  . .  had  a  Maligne  . .  influence  vpon  the  growth  of 
Scyences. 

Profet,  -ett,  -ette,  obs.  ff.  PBOFIT,  PROPHET. 
Proff (e,  obs.  forms  of  PROOF. 
Proffer  (prp-fai),  st.    Forms :  4-6  profre,  4-8 
prefer,  5  proflre,  -ure,  -yro,  etc.  :  see  the  vb. 
[ME.  profre,  a.  AF.  profre  ((11340  in  Godef.), 
OF.  poro/e,  *poroffre,  vbl.  sb.  i.poroffrir:    see 
next.]     An  act  of  proffering  ;  an  offer. 
1.  The  act  of  offering  or  presenting  something  for 
acceptance,  or  of  proposing  to  do  something ;  an 
offer ;  a  proposal.     Now  chiefly  literary. 

c  1350  will.  Palerne  4413  Of  be  quenes  profer  be  puple 
hadde  reubc.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  346  Thei  profren  hem 
to  his  servise :  And  he  hem  thonkelh  of  here  profre  And 
seith  himself  he  wol  gon  offre.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxvi.  123  pat  behetc  faim  hat  er  enseged  so  faire  proffers. 
c  1440  LYDG.  Chron.  in  Harvard  Studies  (1897)  V.  ato  The 
kynge.  .Gret  profres  made,  .of  golde  &  tresoure.  1544  tr. 
Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  70  b,  Hee  refused  the  money 
when  lawful  profer  was  made  of  it.  160  T.  WHITFIELD 
Doctr.  Armin.  58  Though  the  proferre  of  Salvation  be  con- 
ditional!. 1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  L  Wks.  VIII.  93 
Hoping  that  the  enemy.. would  make  a  proffer  of  peace. 
1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  xxxii,  Accepting  the  proffer  with  a 
delicate  white  hand. 

f  2.  An  act  or  movement  as  in  beginning  or 
attempting  to  do  something,  or  as  if  one  were 
about  to  do  something ;  a  show  of  intention  to  do 
something ;  an  essay,  attempt,  endeavour,  trial. 

(The  alleged  sense  •  a  rabbit-burrow '  (in  Halliwell,  and 
thence  in  recent  Diets.)  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  use  in  quot.  1577.) 

? a  1400  Morte  Artk.  2857  We  salle  blenke  theire  boste 
for  alle  theire  bolde  profire.  a  1415  Cursor  M.  8819  (Trin.) 
For  no  profur  bat  |>ei  dude  tpe  tre)  wolde  not  bere  stonde 
in  stude.  1456  in  Cov.  Corf.  Chr.  Plays  App.  iii.  116  That 
no  fals  treitour,  ne  cruell  tirrant,  Shall  in  eny  wyse  make 
profer  to  your  lande.  i«»  in  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks. 
389/2  The  priest . .  playeth  out  the  reste  ynder  silence  with 
signes  and  prefers,  with  nodding,  becking,  and  mowing. 
1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xxiv.  (1877)  *•  358  Conies  in 
making  prefers  and  holes  to  breed  in,  haue  scraped  them 
[coins]  out  of  the  ground.  1577-87  HOLINSHEU  Ckron.  III. 
1094/2  After  some  resistance ..  and  profer  of  onset  made 
by  their  horssemen,  they  were  put  to  flight.  i6a6  BACON 
Sylva  I  236  It  is  done,  .by  little  and  little  and  with  many 
Essays  and  Proffers.  1668  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  Ess. 
(ed.  Ker)  I.  32  You  may  observe,  .how  many  proffers  they 
make  to  dip.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Ejcerc.  206  With  your 
Compasses  find  the  Center  on  the  backside  of  the  Round 
Board  (with  several  proffers  if  need  require). 

t  b.  In  extended  or  loose  use :  An  indication 
of  something  about  to  happen ;  a  very  slight  mani- 
festation of  some  quality ;  a  sign,  a  trace.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Lute  XXL  167  Y«  foresaied  signes 
&  profres  towardes  y*  chaunge  of  y*  worlde.  1739  CIBBER 
Apol.  (1756)  I.  163  The  characters  I  have  nam'd  . cannot 
have  the  least  cast  or  profer  of  the  amiable  in  them. 
3.  Law.  A  provisional  payment  of  estimated 
dues  into  the  Exchequer  by  a  sheriff  or  other 
officer  at  certain  appointed  times. 

(Inaccurately  explained  in  Cowell  and  later  diets,  as  the 
time  of  such  payments,  etc.) 

[1190  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  58/1  Quod  non  venerunt  ad  pro- 
frum..etiamquia  non  venerunt  super  compotum  Vicecomitis 
tempestive.]  1450  Ibid.  V.  175/2  Shirrefls,  Eschetours,  or 
eny  other  persones  that  shall  make  their  profres  betwene 
the  Feste  of  Ester,  and  the  first  day  of  Juyll.  1540  Act  31 
Hen.  VII t,  c.  21  §  2  The  said  terme  ..  shall  ..  begynne 
the  Monday  next  aftre  Trinitie  Sonday..for  the  keping 
of  thessoygnes  prefers  retornes  and  other  ceremonies.  [1607 
COWELL  Intcr/n-.,  Profer  (ptvfrunt  vel  proferum\  is 
the  time  appointed  for  the  acoinpts  of  Shyreeues,  and 
other  officers  in  the  Exchequer,  which  is  twice  in  the 
yeare,  anno  51  //.  3.  stat.  auittt.}  1610  J.  WILKINSON 
Coroners  ft  Sherifcs  45  He  hath  entred  Recognisance  for 
his  proffers.  1701  Cowelfs  Interpr.  s.  v.  Profre  Vicecomitis, 
Altho'  these  Proffers  are  paid,  yet  if  upon  conclusion  of 
the  Sheriffs  Accompts, . . it  appears  that. .he  is  charged 
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with  more  than  indeed  he  could  receive,  he  hath  his  Proffers 
paid  or  allowed  to  him  again.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  H-st. 
I.  xi.  379  Each  of  these  magistrates,  .paid  in  to  the  tx. 
cheque/such  an  instalment  or  proffer  as  he  could  afford. 

Proffer  (pip-fai),  v.  Forms :  3-5  profre,  (4 
profry,  proofre),  4-5  proffre,  4-7  profere, 
proferre,  4-8  profer,  (5  proflr,  -yr,  prouffer, 
prouffre,  peroffer,  propher,  5-6  profor(re, 
profur),  c,-  proffer.  [ME.  profr-en,  proffre, 
a.  AF.  proffrir,  -er,  late  OF.  proffrir=  OF. 
purofrir  (f  1080  in  Godef.),  poro/rit;  f.  OF.  pur, 
par  (F.  pour):-L.  pro,  PRO- J  +  offrir  :-Romanic 
type  *offerere  or  *offerire:-L.  offerre  to  OFFER. 
From  the  interchange  of /and  ff,  the  early  forms 
are  often  identical  with  those  of  PBOFEH  v. ;  and 
in  certain  senses  (L.  proferre  having  sometimes 
the  sense  '  proffer ',  and  It.  profferire  combining 
'  proffer '  and  '  profer ')  the  two  verbs  are  difficult 
to  distinguish:  see  also  PROFEB.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  or  put  before  a  person  for 
acceptance ;  to  offer,  present,  tender.  Now  literary 
and  usually  in  PROFFERED///,  a.  i. 

Const,  with  direct  and  indirect  (dative)  obj.,  the  latter  with 
or  without  to.  With  direct  or  indirect  passive. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4358  (Gutt.)  Scho .. proferd  him  hir  math 
to  kiss,  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  254  Oure 
offrandes  bat  we  offer,  And  oure  praieres  bat  we  profer. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  74  To  hire  he  profreth  his  servise. 
CI430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  105  Cookes.. pre- 
ferred me  bread,  with  ale  and  wyne.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  174  And  he  peroffer  resonable  ransoun. 
I526TINDALE  Matt.  vii.  9  Ys  there  eny  man  among  you  which 
wolde  proffer  his  sonne  a  stone  if  he  axed  him  breed?  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  18  He  shall  be  proffered  in  marriage  the 
best,  .virgin  of  their  Hand.  1671  CROWNE  Juliana  I.  Dram. 
Wks.  1873  I.  26  Five  thousand  crowns  are  proferr'd  To  any 
one  that  will  discover  him.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  \\, 
Mr.  Winkle  seized  the  wicker  bottle_  which  his  friend 
proffered.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxi,  Before  proffering 
him  this  promised  help. 

b.  refl.  To  offer  or  present  oneself  (or  itself). 

Const,  to  with  simple  obj.  or  inf.,  or  that  with  clause. 

(1290  .IT.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  84/26  Seinte  Fey.  .profrede  hire  to 

^tormentores.  11330  Otuel  1265  pere-fore  he  profreb 
n  to  631.  c:  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  96  Ane  of  be 
grettest  meruailes-.bat  fischez..schall.  .come  bider  and 
profre  bam  self  to  be  deed.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alf  once 
xi,  Yet  shalle  I  profere  me  to  hym.  1602  FULBECKE  ?nd 
Pt.  Parall.  30  Others,  as  executors  profered  themselues. 
1711  ATTERBUR_Y  Serin.,  i  Cor.  x.  13  (1734)  I.  99  The 
Followers  of  his  Fortune  proffered  themselves  to  be  the 
ready  Ministers  of  his  Revenge.  1809  BAWDWEN  Domesdny 
Bk.  411  The  Priest  . .  proffers  himself  that  he  will  prove 
.  .that  it  is  not  as  they  have  given  in  their  verdict. 

C.  absol.  or  with  indirect  obj.  only  :  To  make  an 
offer.  106s. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  v.  67  On  men  of  lawe  Wrong  lokede 
and  largelich  hem  profrede.  1423  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  258/1 
If  any  man  will  come  and  profre  as  it  is  supposed,  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  417  The  kyng  of  Gales  proferd  hym  feyer  : 
1  Wed  my  dowghttyr  and  myn  Eyer '.  1575  R.  B.  Appius 
9f  Virg.  m  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  152,  I  proffer  you  fair:  You 
shall  be  my  full  executor  and  heir. 

2.  with  inf.  To  make  a  proposal  or  offer,  propose 
(to  do  something)  :  =  OFFER  v.  4.  Rarely  with 
clause  (quot.  c  1350),  or  simple  obj.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3908  That  God  almyjty, 
..Profrede  hym  to  kesse  so  louely.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
2489  pe  prouost  dede  pertli  profer.. What  man..mi;t  (>e 
beres  take,  He  schuld  gete  of  gold  garissoun.  1428 
Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  2  John  Bower  proferd  to  selle  hym 
a  laste  of  osmundes.  c  1450  Merlin  50  Sende  to  hem . .  that 
the;  yelde  yow  the  castell.  .and  profer  hem  to  go  saf  with 
their  lyves.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  Ep.  Ded.  (1660)  2 
A  necessitous  person  . .  proffer'd  to  sell  the  Copy.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  425  None  ..So  bardie  as  to  proffer  or 
accept  Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist. 
Rome,  Commodus  i,  191  They  proffer'd  to  submit  upon  his 
own  terms.  1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II.  Poor  Relations,  He 
proffereth  to  go  for  a  coach  and  lets  the  servant  go. 

f3.  with  inf.  To  make  an  attempt,  to  essay: 
=  OFFER  v.  5  b.  Also  refl.  with  inf.  (quot. 
c  1475)-  06s. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  326  An  engyn  had  bei  ber 
in,  &  profred  for_to  kast.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12048  Eneas 
••PHj'>y™.'n  prise  &  profferit  to  say.  c 1475  RaufC 'oilje 'ar 
149  ine  King  profferit  him  to  gang,  and  maid  ane  strange 
fair.  aiS48  HALL Chron.,Hen.  VIH 122  When  the  Frenche. 


stored ;  which  Turketill  would  never  consent  unto. 

t  b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  a  movement  as  if 
about  to  do  something ;  to  begin  to  act  or  move, 
and  then  stop  or  turn  back  :  spec,  of  a  stag ;  see 
quots.,  and  cf.  PROFFER  sb.  2  and  REPROFFER.  06s 

c  1450  Brut  (E.E.T.S.)  424  There  they  lay  two  dayes  and 
two  nyghtis,  and  no  pepull  proferid  oute  to  hem.  1486 
Bk. St.  Albans  E  vij,  Ihe  hert.  .He  proferith.  .and  so  ye 
shall  say  t  or  he  wot  not  hym  selfe  yit  how  he  will  a  way 
1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  ico  When  he  [an  hart]  leapeth  into 
the  water  and  comtneth  out  againe  the  same  way,  then  he 
proffereth.  1602  znd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  n.  v.  907 
The  Hart.. being  in  the  water,  proferd,  and  reproferd,  and 
proferd  againe.  a  1650  CRASHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nostro 
Wks.  (1904)  213  To  play  the  amorous  spies,  And  peep  and 
proffer  at  thy  sparkling  Throne.  [1847-78  HALHWELL, 
Proffer,  to  dodge  any  one.  Devon.  (Not  now  known, 
Jj.  1).  £).)] 

t4.  trans.  To  offer  (battle,  injury,  etc.)-  to 
attempt  to  inflict :  =  OFFEE  v.  3  f,  5.  06s. 
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1471  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  273  Dayly  he  prophered  batayle 
his  enmys  durst  not  fyghte.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayinon 
xxiv.  507  Ye  prouffer  me  owterage.  111548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  YII[  36  b,  The  citezens.  .manfully  profered  to  skyr- 
mish,  but  thei  w'  archers  were  sone  driuen  backe.  1579 
LVLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  89  Which  of  them  hath  profferred  me 
the  greatest  villany. 

Hence  Fro-fferable  a.,  that  can  be  proffered. 

1829  G.  DARLEY  Errors  of  Ecstasie  38  Didst  thou  not  quit 
. .  No  preferable  cause  asserted  why,  The  track  ? 

Proffered  (prp-fsad),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Offered  for  acceptance. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  f,  T.  513  Swich  profred 
seruyse  Stynketh,  as  witnessen  thise  olde  wyse.  1539 
TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  27  Profered  ware  stynketh. 
Seruyce  y<  is  wyllyngly  offered  is  for  moost  parte  to  be 
suspected.  (11591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  75  The  very 
best  worthy  do  refuse  proffered  promotion.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Gtiillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  4/2  Most  commonly,  proferede 
witnesse  is  reprehendable.  1687  DRYDKN  Hind^ff  P.  in.  766 
Methinks  such  terms  of  proffer  d  peace  you  bring,  As  once 
^Eneas  to  th'  Italian  king.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1793) 
II.  xin.  II.  155  The  conditions  annexed  to  the  proffered 
indemnity.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxi.  464  The  Dean 
refused  the  proffered  mitre. 

f2.  Attempted;  offered,  as  an  injury.   Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  322  Through  the  preferred 
iniuries  of  naughtie  people. 

Profferer  (pr^-farei).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KR!.] 
One  who  proffers ;  one  who  makes  an  offer. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  n.  (1570)  B  ij,  So  many  woers,  baudes 
and  brokers,  Flatterers,  Hers,  and  hastie  proferers.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  ii.  56  Maides,  in  modesty,  say  no,  to 
that,  Which  they  would  haue  the  profferer  construe,  I. 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  n.  (1703)  58  He  who  always  refuses  taxes 
the  proferer  with  indiscretion.  1723  Postmaster  31  May  4 
The  best  Profferer  [at  a  Sale]  shall  have  a  Reasonable  Price. 

PrO'fferillg',  vbl.  sb.  Now  rare  exc.  as  gerund. 
[See  -ING  l.]  i'he  action  of  the  verb  PBOFFEB. 

I.  The  action  of  offering  for  acceptance  or  sale ; 
an  offer;  a  proposal :  =  PROFFER  sb.  i. 

1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxiy.  18  The  profryng  [1382  profre]  of 
hem  pleside  Emor  and  Sichem.  1472-3  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI. 
59/1  Such  [wools]  as  shal  be  opened  at  Caleys  at  the  sale  or 
proferyng  of  sale  by  theym.  1647  in  W.  M.  Williams  A  nn. 
founders'  Co.  (1867)  103  That  no  person  free  of  this  Society 
..beare  about  the  Streets. .any  Ware  made  of  Brasse  or 
Copper,  by  the  way  of  Hawking  or  Proffering. 

1 2.   =  PROFFER  s6.  2.  06s. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  So  In  such  signes  and 
proffring  Many  prety  tales.. had  they. 

t  Profica-cious,  a.  06s.  rare—1.  [?f.  L.  pro- 
fit-are to  make  progress,  profit  +  -ACIOUS.  Cf. 
efficacious^  Advantageous,  profitable. 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archjeol.  Soc.)  I.  204  It 
would  proue  somewhat  proficacious,  if  the  Councell  did 
send  Gerrolt  Fennell  . .  to  advise  phisically  that  potator 
Generall  to  forgoe  distempers  and  surfeites. 

t  Profrciary.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  f.  med.L. 
proficium,  var.  of  proficuum  profit,  subst.  use  of 
neuter  of  late  L.  proficu-tis  beneficial,  advantageous 
(for  *proficivus),  f.  proficlre  to  be  advantageous, 
to  profit.]  One  who  profits. 

1621  Bp.  _MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  122  Being  ignorant  what 
your  practice  is,  and  how  you  thriue  thereby,  commonly  the 
best  argument  of  a  good  Proficiary  in  that  trade. 

||  Profleiat  (profrsiart).  Obs.  [obs.  F.  proficiat 
(ifith  c.  in  Littre),  a.  L.  proficiat  '  may  it  profit', 
3rd  pers.  pres.  snbj.  of  profic-ere  to  be  advanta- 
geous, to  profit.]  A  friendly  greeting  when  meet- 
ing ;  payment  to  ensure  a  friendly  welcome :  cf. 
PKOFACE,  FOOTING  vbl.  sb.  9,  HANDSEL  sb.  2. 

[1611  COTGR.,  Proficiat,  a  fee,  or  beneuolence  bestowed  on 
Bishops,  in  manner  of  a  welcome,  immediately  after  their 
installments.)  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xvii,  These 
buzzards  wil  have  me  to  pay  them  here  my  welcom  hither, 
and  my  Proficiat.  Ibid,  xxxiv,  For  my  Proficiat  I  drink  to 
all  good  feliowes.  Ibid.  n.  xxx. 

t  Profi-cience.  Obs.  [f.  PROFICIENT  :  see 
-ENCE.]  Movement  onward,  progress,  advance, 
improvement ;  hence,  the  degree  of  advancement 
attained  ;  skill,  proficiency. 

1605  (title)  The  Twoo  Bookes  of  Francis  Bacon.  Of  the 
proncience  and  aduauncement  of  Learning,  diuine  and 
humane,  a  1610  HEALEY  Efictetus  (1636)  91  The  tokens  of 
proficience  in  goodnesse.  1673  MILTON  True  Relig.  14 
Implicit  faith,  ever  learning  and  never  taught,  much  hearing 
and  small  proncience.  1713  STEELB  Guard.  No.  43  f  8  Bat 
Pigeon.. has  attained  to  great  proficience  in  his  art.  1783 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Miss  Thrale  24  July,  Your  proficience  in 
amhmetick_is  not  only  to  be  commended  but  admired. 

Proficiency  (profi-Jensi).   [f.  as  prec.  +  -ENOT.] 
1 1.  Progress  or  advance  towards  completeness  or 

perfection  ;  improvement  in  skill  or  knowledge,  as 

distinguished  from  perfection. 
1544  COVERDALE  Let.  to  C.  Hubert  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.) 

II.  51;  John  Dodman,.  .1  trust,  has  by  this  time  made  such 
proficiency  m  the  German  language,  that  I  doubt  not  of  his 
being  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  benefit 
of  the  church.    1624  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  7  Heaven  is  not  a 
place  of  a  proficiency,  but  of  present  perfection,    a.  1662 
HEYLIN   Laud  (1668)    317  The    Hebrew  and  Chaldaick 
1  ongues  ..became  to  be  so  generally  embraced,  and  so  chear- 
^xTtudled'   that    "   receiv«l  »   wonderful    proficiency. 
1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1694)  1. 118  We  are  now  in  a  State 
ot  Proficiency,  not  of  Perfection.    1849  MACAULAY/fo*.  Eng. 
vii.  11.  164  Meanwhile  he  made  little  proficiency  in  fashion- 
aoie  or  literary  accomplishments.    1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II, 
1.  i.  11.  13  In  sculpture  and  painting  he  also  made  some 
proficiency. 

2.  The  state  or  degree  of  improvement  attained  ; 
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an  advanced  condition ;  the  quality  or  fact  of  being 
proficient ;  adeptness,  expertness,  skill. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Aphorisms^  Educ.  in  Relig.  (1672)9^  Pleas- 
ing themselves  more  in  opinion  of  some  proficiency,  in  terms 
of  hunting  or  horsemanship.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  Pref.  64 
He  has  shown  his  Proficiency  in  the  noble  Science  of  De- 
traction. 1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  ii,  A  tolerable  proficiency 
in  their  language.  1758  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  1.  Introd.  i. 
17  The  clergy  in  particular ..  were  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  their  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law.  1859  C. 
BARKER  Assoc.  Princ.  n.  56  A  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
these  weapons  being  acquired.. by.  .athletic  games.  1907 
Daily  Chron.  23  FeD.  4/3  Men  of  over  two  years'  service 
will  be  eligible  for  this  proficiency  pay  (threepence  or  six- 
pence extra  a  day)  by  the  attainment  of  a  defined  standard 
of  skill  in  musketry,  signalling,  or  some  other  branch. 

b.  (With  a  and//.)  Progress  made  or  adeptness 
attained  in  a  particular  subject,  rare. 

a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  i.  (1668)  49  Partly  by  his  own  pro- 
ficiencies, and  partly  by  the  good  esteem  which  was  had  of 
his  Father,  he  was  nominated,  .unto  a  Scholars  place  in  that 
House,  a  1729  J.  ROGERS  Sertn.,  i  Cor.  x.  12  (1735)104  Re- 
flecting with  too  much  Satisfaction  on  their  own  Proficiencies. 

Proficient  (prcfvfent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
proficiens,  -enl-em,pies.  pple.  olproficHre  to  advance, 
make  progress,  profit,  be  useful,  f.  pro,  PRO-  !  + 
faclre,  -ficlre  to  do,  make.  So  OF.  proficient 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.)  productive.] 

A.  adj.  f  1.  Going  forward  or  advancing  towards 
perfection ;  making  progress,  improving  :  opposed 
to  perfect.     Obs.  rare. 

1615  W.  HULL  Mirr.  Maiestie  126  He  is  all-sufficient ; 
neither  deficient,  nor  proficient,  because  he  is  perfect  and 
all  sufficient.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Proficient,  helping  forward, 
or  profiting. 

2.  Advanced  in  the  acquirement  of  some  kind  of 
skill ;  skilled  ;  adept,  expert. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  iii.  28  Who  would  not  be  pro- 
ficient in  this  art  ?  1784  COWPER  Task  IV.  145  No  powder'd 
pert,  proficient  in  tne  art  Of  sounding  an  alarm.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Let.  to  C.  W.  W.  Wynnvi  Feb.  inZ.j/i  (1805)  II. 
132  The  art.. in  which  they  were  so  proficient,  may  now  be 
turned  successfully  against  them.  1878  HOLBROOK  Hyg. 
Brain  41  There  are  some  subjects  none  can  become  pro- 
ficient in.  1892  GREENER  Breech-Loadcr  189  To  become 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  gun. 

B.  sb.  fl.  A  learner  who  makes  progress  in 
something :  opposed  to  one  who  is  perfect.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  H.  iv.  19, 1  am  so  good  a  proficient 
in  one  quarter  of  an  houre,  that  I  can  drinke  with  any  Tinker 
in  his  owne  Language.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor. 
(1776)  334  These. .are  but  proficients,  and  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  state  of  wisdom.  1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  a  Kempis'  Solil. 
Soul  xii.  194  He  is  the  Way  to  Beginners,  the  Truth  to 
Proficients,  and  Life  to  the  more  Perfect.  1742  YOUNG 
Nt.  Th.  v.  165  The  world's  a  school  Of  wrong,  and  what 
proficients  swarm  around  We  must  or  imitate,  or  disapprove. 

2.  One  who  has  made  good  progress  in  some  art 
or  branch  of  learning;  an  advanced  pupil  or 
scholar ;  an  expert,  an  adept. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  City  of  God  x.  xxvii.  396  The 
great  proficients  of  righteousnesse.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng. 
Expos.,  Proficient,  one  that  hath  well  profited.  1651  Life 
Father  Sarpi  (1676)  6  Who.  .became  in  short  time  so  great 
a  proficient,  that  he  was  capable  of  the  more  solid  Arts. 
1661  E.  BARKER  Fan.  Serm.  Lady  E,  Capell  4  Every  pious 
man  is  an  humble  modest  man,  and  never  reckons  himself  a 

Srfect  proficient.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  HI- 
isc.  v.  i.  238  A  Man  of  reading,  and  advanc'd  in  Letters, 
like  a  Proficient  in  the  kind.  1816  W.  HOLLAR  Dance  of 
Death  67  He . .  became  so  distinguished  a  proficient  in 
polite  learning,  that  he  opened  a  school  in  his  monastery 
for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility  the  ..  elegancies  of 
composition.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  x.  438  The 
architect,  painter,  and  general  proficient  in  the  arts. 

1 3.  A  thing  that  helps  or  conduces  to  progress. 

1602  HEYWOOD  Worn.  Kilde  Wks.  1874  II.  102,  I  am 
studied  in  all  Arts  ;  The  riches  of  my  thoughts,  and  of  my 
time,  Haue  beene  a  good  proficient. 

Hence  Profl'oiently  adv.,  with  proficiency ;  with 
some  skill ;  skilfully. 

1835  BECKKORD  Recoil.  104  Twanging  away  most  pro- 
ficiently. 1843  HARDY  in  Proc.Berw.  Nat.  Clitbll.  No.  jr. 
65  note,  They  could  not  proficiently  tint  their  woollen  cloth. 

t  ProficuotlS,  a.  06s.  [f.  late  L.  profiai-us 
(Cassiodorus)  beneficial  (f.  profic-fre :  see  prec.)  + 
-ous.]  Profitable,  advantageous,  beneficial,  useful. 

1622  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  107  The  Law  intends  the 
immediate  possession  of  such  Tenements  which  be  proficu- 
ous.  1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  28  You  may 
now  believe  nothing  more  proficuous  against  the  Plague. . 
than  Phlebotomy.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  l.  38  He  for  ever 
blest  With  like  Examples,  and  to  future  Times  Proficuous. 

Profight,  occasional  scribal  error  for  perfight, 
obs.  f.  PERFECT. 

Profile  (prtfu-ffl,  -fil),  sb.  Also  8  profll.  See 
also  PUHFLE.  [ad.  obs.  It.  profilo,  now  proffilo, 
a  border,  a  limning  or  drawing  of  any  figure,  sb.  f. 
profilare,  now  proffilare  to  PROFILE  ;  from  It.  also 
mod.F./njtf/,  formerly porfil,pourfil(it>w-ci'!OO), 
profile,  section,  contour,  from  which  some  of  the 
Eng.  senses  may  have  been  directly  taken.] 

1.  A  drawing  or  other  representation  of  the  outline 
of  anything ;  esp.  of  the  human  face,  outlined  by 
the  median  line. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Profile  (Hal.  profilo'},  that  design 
that  shews  the  side  with  the  rising  or  falling  of  any  work ; 
As  a  place  drawn  sideways,  that  is  so  as  onely  one  side  or 
moyety  of  it  may  be  seen,  is  called  the  Profile ;  and  is  a 
term  in  painting.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, Profit.,*. 


PROFILE. 

Face  or  Head  set  sideways,  as  usually  on  Medals,  and 
such  a  Face  is  said  to  b«  in  1'rofil,  or  in  a  Side  View.  1734 
tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  139  Invented  the  profile  10 
represent  the  side  face  of  a  prince  who  had  tost  one  eye. 
1833  R.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  I.  182  The  shadow  of  a 
face  on  the  wait  is  a  correct  profile. 

2.  In  profile^  as  seen  from  one  side,  as  opposed 
to  a  front  view. 

a  1668  LASSEUS  l'»y.  Italy  u.  (1670)  173  The  head  in  Pro* 
file  of  Alexander  the  great  cut  into  marble.  1701  ADDISON 
Dial.  Medals  iii.  (1726)  164  Till  about  the  end  of  the  third 
Century,  when  there  was  a  general  decay  in  all  the  arts  of 
designing,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  head  of  a 
Roman  Emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face.  They  always 
appear  in  fro/it,  to  use  a  French  term  of  art.  1746-7 
HKRVF.Y  iMetiit.  (1818)  268  Sometimes,  she  appears  in  profile, 
and  shews  us  only  half  her  enlightened  face.  Anon,  a 
radiant  crescent  but  just  adorns  her  brow.  1865  LUBBOCK 
Preh.  Times  xiv.  (1869)  518  He  excited  great  commotion 
among  the  Sioux  by  drawing  one  of  their  great  chiefs  in 
profile.  '  Why  was  half  his  face  left  out,'  they  asked. 

3.  The  actual  outline  or  contour  of  anything,  esp. 
of  the  human  face;  in  quot.  1791  the  horizontal 
contour-line  of  a  hill. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archit.  i.  13.  I  continually 
begin  to  measure  the  projectures  of  every  Profile  from  the 
Central  line  of  the  Column.  1776  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life 
$  Corr.  Ser.  n.  II.  3251  I.  .discovered  him  at  my  elbow, 
modelling  my  antiquated  profi!.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng. 
ff  Scot.  434  Leading  canals  around  the  profiles  of  hills. 
1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sy.  23  Mount  Saint  Helena.. 
excelled  them  by  the  boldness  of  her  profile.  1891  T. 
HARDY  Tess  i,  Throw  up  your  chin  a  moment,  that  I  may 
catch  the  profile  of  your  face  better. 
b.  transf.  A  barometric  curve. 

1860  MAUHY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  {Low)  xxi.  §  859  There  is 
barely  a  resemblance  between  this  profile  of  the  atmosphere 
over  the  land  and  the  profile  of  it  over  the  sea. 

4.  ArchtJ  Surveying,  and  Engineering.    A  sec- 
tional drawing,  generally  vertical ;  esp.  in  Fortif., 
a  transverse  vertical  section  of  a  fort 

1669  STAYNRED  Fortification  7  The  Profile  or  Section  of 
a  Fort  with  a  Fausse-Bray  and  Counterscarp.  1715  DESA- 
GULJERS  Fires  Impr.  141  The  Profil  of  a  Chimney,  cut 
by  a  Plane  perpendicular  to  the  Hearth  and  to  the  Back. 
1803  WOOUINGTON  in  Gurw.  Wellington's  Desfi.  (1837)  II, 
391  The  profile  and  elevation  of  the  western  front  of  the 
fort.  1838  Civil  Eng,  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  L  148/3  A  profile  of 
the  river  was  constructed,  exhibiting  the  depth  of  water  and 
mud  to  the  rock.  1879  Casst-tt's  Tcchn.  Educ.  \.  21  The 
profile  is  a  vertical  section  at  right  angles  to  the  trace,  and 
shows  the  true  heights  and  breadths  of  the  object. 

b.  transf.    The   comparative   thickness   of  an 
earthwork  or  the  like  (as  it  would  appear  in  trans- 
verse section) ;  hence  ellipt.  an  earthwork  of  strong 
or  weak  thickness. 

1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  VI.  39  This  line 
ought  to  be  taken  up  generally  by  a  chain  of  works,  closed 
in  the  rear  by  a  weak  profile  connected  by  a  line.  1865 
Reader  4  Mar.  247/3,  I72  guns  of  position  spread  over  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  which  space  was  fortified  by  field* 
works  of  the  weakest  profile.  1891  Daily  News  1 1  Nov.  5/5 
A  strong  profile  will  DC  required  on  account  of  the  great 
power  of  penetration  which  is  given  to  the  present  bullet  by 
the  smokeless  powder  employed. 

c.  A  light  wooden  frame  set  up  to  serve  as 
a  guide  in  forming  an  earthwork. 

1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  iii.  (1851)  50  When 
a  work  is  traced  on  the  ground.. two  profiles  should  be  set 
up  on  each  line,  to  show  the  workmen  the  form  of  the  para- 
pet, and  to  guide  them  in  the  execution  of  their  task... 
These  profilest  when  made  with  straight  slips  of  deal,  or  other 
wood,  shew  with  great  accuracy  the  form  of  the  parapet,  &c. 

f6.  Aground-plan.  Obs. 

1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ix.  170  Profile^  the  same  with 
Ground'Plot.  1701  J.  COLLIER  Hist.  Geog.  Diet,  (ed.2)  s.v. 
Cambalv,  It  is  true,  that  the  Profil,  or  Draught  of  Cambalu, 
which  the  Portuguese  have  at  Lisbon .. diners  from  that  of 
Peking,  which  the  Hollanders  brought. 

6.  In  Pottery  (and  Bell-founding).  A  plate  in 
which  is  cut  the  exterior  or  interior  outline  of  one 
side  of  the  object  to  be  made. 

1756  Diet,  Artss.  v.  Foundery  of 'Bells '^The  core  is  judged 
to  be  in  perfection,  when  the  profile  carnes  the  fresh  cement 
entirely  off,  without  leaving  any  upon  the  last  dry  lay. 
1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat,  Mechanic  462  With  his  fingers, 
..he  gives  the  first  form  to  the  vessel;  then  with  different 
profiles,  or  ribs,  he  forms  the  inside  of  the  vessel  into 
whatever  shape  may  be  required,  and  smoothes  it  by 
removing  the  . .  inequalities.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain 
ff  Gl,  46  The  instruments  employed  for  this  purpose  [giving 
the  first  form  to  a  vessel  in  '  throwing ']  are  called  profiles 
or  ribs. 

7.  Theatr.  A  flat  piece  of  scenery  or  property  on 
the  stage  of  a  theatre,  cut  out  in  outline. 

1904  IVt-'stfH.  Gas.  29  Jan.  10/1  A  piece  of  'profile  '  was 
left  standing  in  contact  with  the  gas-jets  for  twenty  minutes 
without  effect.  1906  VOLPE  in  P.  T.  O.  I.  14/2  Another 
'  vilUun  '  and  myself  had  to  cross  the  stage  in  a  boat  designed 
on  lines  usually  known  as  '  profile'. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  profile  head,  tine,  painter, 
view;  profile  board,  a  flat  board  or  plate  cut  to 
a  pattern,  used  to  test  the  outside  measurements  of 
an  object ;  a  gauge ;  profile  cutter,  a  cutting  tool 
in  wood-  or  metal-working  machines,  which  cor- 
responds in  shape  to  the  profile  to  be  produced ; 
profile  instrument,  machine,  an  apparatus  for- 
merly  in    use    for    taking    silhouettes ;     profile 
machine,  a  machine  for  shaping  the  profile  of 
small  parts  of  machinery,  in  which  the  cutting 
tool  is  guided  by  a  pattern  ;  profile  paper,  paper 


1715  LEONI  Palladh's  Archit.  (1742)  1. 2J,  I  have  profil'd 
the  Imposts  of  the  Arches.  Ibid.  30  The  method  of  pro- 
filing  each  Member.  i88a  E.  P.  HOOD  in  Leisure  Ho.  Apr. 
225  Instances  in  which  he  thus  profiles  his  contemporaries. 


1431 

ruled  with  equidistant  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,   | 
for  convenience  in  drawing  to  scale ;  profile  piece, 
Theatr.,  =  sense  7  ;  profile-wing :  see  qnot.  1873. 

ij6*  H.  WALTOLE  Vertiie'l  A need.  /W»/.(i838)  V.  203  John 
Clarke  . .  did  two  profile  heads  in  medal  of  William  and 
Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  yet  dated  1690.  1767 
MONKO  in  Phil.  Tram.  LVII.  503  A  profile  view  of  a  small 
piece.  1788  BURNS  Let.  to  R.  Ainslie  93  June,  Mr.  Mitrs, 
profile  painter  in  your  town,  has  executed  a  profile  of 
Dr.  Blacklock  for  me.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxiii,  Your 
likeness  was  took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker  time.. than 
ever  a  likeness  was  took  by  the  profeel  macheen.  1841 
FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Sittruette,  or  Profile  Instrument, 
a  contrivance  for  taking  the  exact  outline  of  an  object, 
particularly  the  outline  of  a  person's  side  face.  1873 
Routledge's  Yng.  Gentl.  Mag,  Apr.  278/2  Side  scenes  cut 
out  thus  are  termed  profile  winfs.  1891  HASLOCK  Milling 
machines  154  Fig.  134.  bingle-spindle profile  milling  machine 
. .  used  in  small-arms  factories  for  milling  articles  of  irregular 
shape.  1801  Affletan's  Cytl.  Tec/in.  Drawing  157  Profile 
paper  can  be  obtained  from  stationers,  on  which  are  printed 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX. 
125/2  The  skull  rounded  with  a  slight  peak— profile  line 
nearly  straight. 

Profile  (priw-fil,  -fil),  v.  [ad.  obs.  It.  profilari 
(mod.  proffilare)  to  draw  in  outline,  (.pro :— L.  pro, 
PBO-!  I  a  +  Jilare  to  spin,  ft°  draw  a  line:— late 
\~fildre  to  spin,  f.  l^fil-um  a  thread.  So  mod.F. 
profiler,  formerly  porfiler,  pourfiler  (Cotgr.  1611). 
See  also  PURFLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  in  profile ;  to  delineate  the 
side  view  or  outline  of;  to  draw  in  section ;  to  out- 
line. 


190  Contemf.  Rev.  Dec.  838  The  delicate  tracery  of  the 
leaves  [was]  profiled  against  the  sunset  sky. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  profile  (of  a  specified  nature), 
give  an  outline  to ;  also,  to  cause  to  form  a  profile. 
(In  first  quot.  profile^  may  be  an  adj.  =  having  a 
profile  (of  a  certain  kind),  outlined.) 

1833  P.  NICHOLSON  Prfict.  Build.  496  The  Grecian  Ionic 
specimens  of  capitals, . .  are,  generally  speaking,  better  pro. 
filed  than  those  of  the  Romans.  1865  J .  FERGUSSON  Hist. 
Archil.  I.  11.  il.  i.  401  Had  they  [Gothic  architects]  carefully 
profiled  and  ornamented  the  exterior  of  the  stone  roofs. 

Hence  Pro-filed  ///.  a..  Pro-filing  vtl,  si. ; 
profiling-machine  =  profile  machine :  see  prec.  8. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  15  The  profil'd 
Architrave,  mark'd  F.  1888  W.  P.  P.  LONGFELLOW  in 
Scribner's  Mag.  III.  426  One  of  the  secrets  of  good  pro- 
filing. iSoa  HASLUCK  Milling  machines  152  Fig.  133  is  a 
two-spindle  profiling  machine,  and  the  cutter  will  profile  or 
surface  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  table  area.  1902  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXVII.  p.  xix,  The  profiled  figures  in  low  relief. 

Profilist  (prou-filist).  [f.  PROFILE  so.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  produces  profile  portraits  or  silhouettes. 

a  1800  Inscription  Profile  Portrait  in  ff.  *Q. oth  Ser.  VI. 
357/1  Charles  fecit,  the  first  Profilist  in  England.  1808 
LAMB  Let.  to  T.  Manning  36  Feb.,  Mrs.  Beetham  the  Pro- 
filist or  Pattern  Mangle  woman  opposite  St.  Dunstan's. 
1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIX.  60  Likenesses.,  of  our 
host  and  his  lady,  taken  in  fifteen  seconds  by  an  itinerant 
profilist.  1905  HOLMAN-HUNT  Pre-Raphaelitism  II.  208 
The  profilist  who  did  the  silhouette. 

Profilograph  (proff-lograf ).  [a.  F '.  profilographe 
(so  named  by  its  inventor  Dumoulin),  f.  I'BOFILE 
si.  +  Gr.  -ypai/i-os  writer,  delineator  :  see  -GRAPH.] 
A  machine  which  traces  mechanically  the  contour 
line  of  the  ground  over  which  it  travels. 

Exhibited  at  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  1855 :  the  subject 
of  Eng.  Patent  No.  1464,  but  not  there  named.  See  La 
Nature  (1880)  II.  31. 

1890  in  Century  Diet.,  and  later  Diets. 

Profilo-meter.  [ad.  F.  projilometrc  (Brocas)  ; 
in  Ger.  projilzeichner  (Hasting)  ;  f.  PROFILE  sb.  + 
-OMETKB,]  An  instrument  for  measuring  and  de- 
lineating the  profile  of  the  face,  by  means  of 
adjustable  rods  sliding  in  a  frame,  so  as  to  give 
with  their  ends  a  continuous  outline. 

1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet. 

II  ProfiluTO.  Obs.  rare—1,  fobs.  F.  profilure, 
f.  profiler  to  PROFILE  :  see  -CRE.J  A  border. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frtart's  A  rchit.  n.  i.  89  Together  with 
Tuscan  Profilures  [let  profiUures  Tatautes]  both  at  the 
Base  and  Capital. 

Profir,  -ire,  obs.  forms  of  PROFFER. 

Profit  (profit),  sb.  [a.  OF.  and  mod.F.  profit 
(  =  earlier  OF.  prufit  (01140  in  Godef.  Compl.), 
pur-,po(u)rfit, in  ic,\ho..prouJ{f)it}:-'L.prdfcct-us 
advance,  progress,  profit,  f.  L.  profic-Sn  (ppl.  stem 
prefect-)  to  advance  :  see  PROFICIENT. 

The  OF.  forms  in  pru-,  prou-,  immediately  represent 
L.  pro- ;  those  in  pur-.  por-,pour-t  agree  with  the  usual  OF. 
representation  of  the  L.  prep,  and  prefix  prd,  in  mod.F./o*r. 
Of  the  various  ME.  types,  profit  coincides  with  later  OF. 
and  mod.F. ;  proH/(jf)it  reproduces  the  isth  c.  Fr. ;  pro/ect 
was  a  Renascence  assimilation  to  \*.profect-us  ;  an&prpphit, 
-phet,  an  erroneous  spelling  after  prophet,  L.  propheta  (see 
PH).  VfilbSro/l)t,pro/igM,cf.  the  similar perfi)t,perfight, 
under  PERFECT  a.} 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  4-  profit ;  4-6  -ite,  -yt,  4-7  -et,  5  -et(t)e,  5-6 
-ett,  -itte,  -yte,  6  -eit;  5-6  proffet,  -ette,  -it, 
6  -uyt,  -uyte,  -ute,  -yte,  -eit,  7  -itt. 

c  1315,  c  1330,  etc.  Profyt,  Profit  [see  B,  i,  etc.],  a  1340 


PROFIT. 

Profet  [see  B.  »].  e  13:50  Will.  Pctlerne  i  For  profile  (rat  he 
Mil.  14..  Cm  tarns  a/  Mai  ton  in  Surtees  Misc.  1 1888)  58 
All  y«  proffettes  of  y  sayd  walks.  1460  Lyteaus  Disc.  835 
To  tho  Lybeaus  prorVte.  1464  Roils  of  Parlt.  V.  537/2 
Wode.  or  profittc  of  Wode.  1468  in  Archmologia  (1887)  L. 
I.  50  A  syngler  profette  hyrtyth  and  harmyth  acomyn  wele. 
1483  Calk.  AngL  292/1  A  Proffet.  1500-10  DUNBAK  Poems 
xiv.  53  They  think  no  sin,  quhair  proffeit  cumis  betwene. 
i$Ji  Knaresborough  Wilts  (Surtees)  I.  n  Of  the  next  pro- 
fettes.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Htton  Ixvi.  218  Nor  haue  had 
but  small  profyte.  1533  GAU  Richt  Pay  20  And  scikkis  his 
awne  wil  and  profeit.  1536  Act  27  Hen.  V/Hj  c,  42  5  7 
The  profutes  yerely  goyng  to  and  for  the  exhibicion.  1546 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  106  Revenue*  &  prorTuytcs.  a  1568 
AKBAM&MM  n.  lArb.)  102 The  proffet.  .wold conteruaile 
wyth  the  toile.  1588  Profite  [B.  6).  1604  Proffilt  [B.  5]. 

0.  4  profljt,  -yjt,  s  -yht,  -ith,  6  -ight,  -yght, 
-ygth,  -ygtt. 

cijis  SHOBEHAM  Poems  viL  434  Jef  hy  hade  be  mad 
parfyjjl,  We  nedde  y-haued  ryst  no  profy^t.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  1. 3  Mcdlynge  to  gidre  profiles  and  swetnes 
[prig,  utile  dulcii  1447  HOKENHAM  Sryntys  (Roxb.)  30 
To  profyht  of  the  chert  he.  1538  AUDLEY  in  Lett.  Suppress. 
Monasteries  (Camden)  242  More,  .then  eny  profighl  in  the 
world.  1545  BRINKLOW  Coinpt.  tob,  That  it  make  for  the 
profyght  of  Antichristes  Knyghles. 

1.  4  prophit,  -He,  -et,  4-5  -ete,  5  -yt. 

[1361  Prophilable  [see  PROFITABLE  ij.l  c  iyn  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  609  pat  I  gyf  be  for  bi  prophit  And 
als  of  wynnyng  for  dclyt.  1387  Prophete  [see  B.  i].  1473 
WARKW.  Cknn.  (Camden)  25  The  Kynge  ..  toke  the 
prophete  of  the  Archebysshopperyche. 

8.  5  proufflt,  -ite,  -yt,  5-6  -yte. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Lam  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  42  The  commoun 
proufnt  of  the  toune.  1488  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.i  For  prouffyte 
of  euery  man.  1500  FISHER  1-un.  Serin.  Otess  Richmond 
Wks.  (1876)  307  We  sholde  more  regarde  our  owne  prouffytes. 

«•  5-6  prefect,  6  proffect,  profecte,  -flct. 

1465  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  188  That  she  may  not 
have  the  protects  of  Clyre  ys  place.  1518  LVNDESAY  Dreme 
910  To  thare  singulare  proffect.  1541  UDALL  Erasni. 
Apoph.  Pref.,  More  to  their  profecte  &  benefite.  1597  J. 
PAYNE  Royal  Exch,  6  For  commune  profkt. 
B.  Signification. 

L  The  advantage  or  benefit  (of  a  person,  commu- 
nity, or  thing) ;  use,  interest ;  the  gain,  good, 
well-being.  Formerly  sometimes//,  when  referring 
to  several  persons. 

c  1315  [see  A.  0].  ciy^Spec.  Gy  /farm.  60  pat  weremyioye 
and  mydelit,  And  to  inysoule  a  gret  profyt.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  159  It  is  my  profit,  to  myn  I  wifie  bam  holde. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  153,  I  have  jute  out  all 
my  patrimony  into  ;oure  prophetes  [L.  in  commoda  vestra], 
1439  Litt.  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  156  He..schal  be 
amercied  in  xij<£  to  the  commune  profite.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrt;  I.  iii.  10  He  doth  it  more  for  his  owen  prouffyt 
than  he  doth  it  for  other.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  x.  20 
Y*  tbou  mayest  considre  what  is  for  oure  profit.  1553  T. 
WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  30  Where  I  spake  of  profile,  .vnder  the 
same  is  comprehended  the  getting  of  gainc,  and  theeschuyng 
of  hanne.  1648  Eilton  Bas.  xiv.  138  Profit  is  the  Corapas.se, 
by  which  Factious  men  stecre  their  course  in  all  seditious 
Commotions.  1709  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  100  p  6  Posts  of 
Honour,  Dignity,  and  Profit.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  l.e  Blond's 
Gardening  142  Its  Wood  is. .fit  for  no  Use,. .so  that  it  is  a 
Tree  of  no  Kind  of  Profit.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  \\fa\)  183 
The  learned  gentleman . .  of  whose  learning  we  have  already 
made  our  profit.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-eap  iv.  240 
This  power  you  hold  for  profit  of  myself  And  all  the  world 
at  need. 

b.  transf.  That  which  is  to  the  advantage  or 
benefit  of  some  one  or  something. 

1603  SHAKS.  Mias.  for  M.  i.  iv.  61  A  man.. who.. Doth 
rebate,  and  blunt  his  nalurall  edge  With  profits  of  the 
minde.  1604  —  Oth.  in.  iii.  379, 1  thanke  you  for  this  profit. 

t  2.  The  advantage  or  benefit  of  or  resulting  from 
something.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  36  What  profet  has  he  to  doe 
swa  many  illes  ?  1383  WYCLIF  Rom.  in.  i  What  profyt  of 
circumcisioun  ?  Moche  by  alle  maner.  c  14*5  Cra/t  NoHt* 
bryngt  (MS.  Egerton  2622,  If.  140),  Nexte  bou  most  know., 
qwat  is  be  profet  of  bis  craft.  1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  iii.  13 
The  gettinge  of  it  is  better  then  eny  marchaundise  of  syluer, 
&  the  profit  of  it  is  better  then  golde.  1611  BIBLE  Trans  f. 
Pref.  i  He  had  not  scene  any  profit  to  come  by  any  Synode. 
16*8  HOBBES  Thttcyii.  (1822)  154  Both  justice  and  profit  of 
revenge. .can  never  possibly  be  found  together  in  the  same 
thing. 

t  b.  With  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  good 
result  or  effect  of  something.  Obs. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  vii.  416  Twclue 
other  prouffytes  the  whicbe  Cometh  of  good  werkes  done  in 
mortall  synnc.  1543  THAHERON  V'igo's  Chintrg.  I.  L  i  In 
the  whycb  Anatomic  the  vtilities  and  profectes  of  the  same 
are  declared. 

1 8.  Progress,  advance,  improvement ;  =  PBO- 
riciKNCE,  PROFICIENCY  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.\.\.^  My  brother  laques  he  kecpcs 
at  schoole,  and  report  speakes  goldenly  of  his  profit. 

4.  That  which  is  derived  from  or  produced  by 
some  source  of  revenue,  e.  g.  ownership  of  land, 
feudal  or  ecclesiastical  rights  or  perquisites,  taxes, 
etc. ;  revenue,  proceeds,  returns.  Chiefly  (I. 

[i»OJ  BRITTON  in.  iii.  {4  Tut  le  profit  qe  il  prist  pur  le 
mariage  soil  restore  as  amis  et  as  parentz  la  femme.]  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  7  J>e  firste  benefice  bat 
voydede,  wib  be  fruyt  and  prophetes.  1447-*  SHILUSCFORD 
Lett.  (Camden)  91  The  amerciamcntis  issnys  and  proffits 
therof  comyng.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slfidane's  Comm.  1 20  What 
profiles  arryse  of  the  christenyng  of  children,  of  manages, 
pilgrimages  [etc.).  Ibid.  286  The  Duke  of  Saxon,  .shall 
kcpc  the  town  and  Castel  of  Gothc,  with  al  the  profile. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  366  The  fines,  per- 
quisites, amercements,  and  other  profiles  growing  out  of 
the  trials  of  such  causes.  1818  CRVISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  374 


PROFIT. 

The  limitation  to  F.  M.  to  enjoy  and  take  the  profits  during 
his  life,  and  after  his  decease  lo  ihe  heirs  male  of  his  body. 

5.  The  pecuniary  gain  in  any  transaction, 
amount  by  which  value  acquired  exceeds  va  tie 
expended ;  the  excess  of  returns  over  the  outlay 
of  capital:  in  commercial  use  chiefly  in  pi.  In 
Pol.  Econ.,  The  surplus  product  of  industry  after 
deducting  wages,  cost  of  raw  materials,  rent,  and 
charges,  t  In  early  use  also  including  •"*• 
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•enue  of  the  said  hospitals.     1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  I. 


diminished  at  the  rale  of  60  per  cent, 

6.  Phrases,  a.  Profit  and  loss  (t  profit  or  loss), 
an  inclusive  expression  for  the  gain  and  loss  made 
in  a  series  of  commercial  transactions,  and  the  gain 
or  loss  made  in  one  transaction  ;  esp.  in  profit  and 
loss  account,  an  account  in  book-keeping  to  which 
all  gains  are  credited  and  losses  are  debited,  so  as 
to  strike  a  balance  between  them,  and  ascertain  the 
net  gain  or  loss  at  any  time.  In  Arithmetic,  the 
name  of  a  rule  by  which  the  gains  or  losses  on 
commercial  transactions  are  calculated. 

1588  J.  MELUS  Briefe  Instr.  E  viij,  Of  the  famous  accompt 
called  profile  or  losse,  or  otherwise  Lucrum  or  Damnum, 
and  how  to  order  it  in  the  Leager.  Ibid.  ch.  xviu,  Item 
touching  the  accomptes  (of  profile  and  losse)  of  necessitie  it 
must  haue  one  accompt  proper  in  some  one  place  of  your 
Leager.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  372  Wheras  you 
made  ouer..the  sum  of  2300"  sterling  you  now  receiue 
backe  2363"  n",  whereby  your  profit  is  63"  ii",  of  this 
you  make  your  Factor  Debitor,  and  the  account  of  Profit 
and  Losse  Creditor.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  hid. 

II.  xlvii.  170,  500  Chests  of  Japan  Copper..  were  brought 
into  Account  of  Profit  and  Loss,  for  so  much  eaten  up  by 
the  white  Ants.  1882  BITHELL  Connting-ho.  Diet.  (1893) 


,  .        .  . 

too  deeply  materialized  ..  by  her  long  and  enforced  bondage 

to  that  arithmetical  demon  Profit-and-Loss,  to  retain  much 

curiosity  for  its  own  sake. 
b.  ||  Profit  a  prendre  [F.,  =  profit  to  take],  see 

quot.  1876.    f  To  fall  profit  :  see  FALI  v.  46  c.    In 

profit,  said  of  milch  cattle  :  giving  milk,  in  milk. 

t  To  profit,  to  a  remunerative  employment,   f  Upon 

profit  (Sc.\  at  interest. 
1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  391  The  remanent  of  hir 

barnis  nocht  put  to  proffeit  as  yit,  to  the  nowmer  of  four 
dochteris  and  ane  sone.  1588  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1882) 
IV.  520  Money  [to  be]  gotten  vpoun  proffeitt  for  making 
thair  charges.  1602  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1848)  II.  234  The 
sowme  of  ane  hundreth  merkis  to  be.  .vpliflit  vpon  proffitt 
be  the  thesaurer.  1658  tr.  Coke's  Ref.vi.6ob(i%26),  They 


produce  of  the  soil  of  another,  the  right  is  called  a  profit 
a  frendre.  1884  W.  Sussex  Gaz.  25  Sept.,  19  excellent 
dairy  cows  and  heifers,  .in  calf  or  profit. 
7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  profit  income,  -monger, 
-mongering,  statement ;  profit '-proof  ^adj.;  objective 
and  obj.  genitive,  as  profit-grinder,  -producer, 
-snatcher ;  profit-earning,  -hunting,  -making,  -pool- 
ing, -seeking,  sbs.  and  adjs. 

1552  HULOET,  Profile  taker.  1599  DANIEL  Musophilus  i, 
Olher  delights  than  these,  other  desires  This  wiser  profit- 
seeking  Age  requires.  1681  D'URFEY  Progr.  Honesty  xiit,  No 
man  that's  profit-proof,  nor  woman  true.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc. 
Reform  15  A  forced  increase  to  the  multitude  of  profit, 
yielding  suits.  1888  Charity  Organis.  Rev.  Jan.  19  The 
grinding  exaction  of  the  profit-monger  and  middleman. 
1891  Miss  POTTER  in  Daily  News  18  July  5/1  The  upper 
and  middle-class,  .demand  the  servility  of  the  profit-making 
traders.  1893  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  297  The 
struggle  against  the  terrible  power  of  the  profit-grinder. 
'HR.  MURRAY  in  Daily  News  27  Jan.  6/4  In  the  early 
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brought  out  enormous  *profit-taking  sales  largely  by  houses 
which  bought  early  in  London.  1897  lift.  "7  July  3/' 
Stocks  reacted  under  heavy  profil-lakmg.  iw>4  Daily 
Chron.  21  Sept.  1/7  At  Paris  the  Bourse  opened  firm,  but 
fell  away  on  profit-taking. 

Profit  (profit),  v.  Forms :  see  the  sb. ;  also 
4  profit!,  profetye.  [ME.  a.  F.  profiler,  earlier 
OF.  prufiter  (a  1 140  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  po(ti)rfiter, 
f.  prufit,  profit  PROFIT  so.] 

I.  f  1-  intr.  To  make  progress ;  to  advance,  go 
forward ;  to  improve,  prosper,  grow,  increase  (in 
some  respect).  Obs. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  6  Ay  be  mare  I  profette  in  be 
luf  of  Jhesu  be  swelter  I  fand  it.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  u.  52 
And  Jhesu  profitide  in  wysdom,  age,  and  grace  anempus 
God  and  men.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  431/1  Prpuffytyng 
from  vertue  in  to  vertue.  1540  R.  WISDOME  in  Slrype 
Eccl.  Mtm.bjn)  I.  App.  cxv.  325  Loel-.yee  se  that  we 
prefect  nothing  at  al.  1598  SHAHS.  Merry  W.  iv.  i.  15  My 
husband  saies  my  sonne  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his 
Booke.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Empire  (Arb.)  296  1  he  mmde 
of  Man  is  more  cheared,  and  refreshed  by  profitinge  in 
smale  things,  then  by  standing  at  a  stay  in  great. 

II.  2.  trans.  Of  a  thing  :  To  be  of  advantage, 
use,  or  benefit  to  ;  to  do  good  to ;  to  benefit,  further, 
advance,  promote.     (Orig.  intr.,  with  indirect  obj. 
(dative),  which  was  at  length  treated  as  direct.) 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  146  pey  ;eue  vs  grace  ryjt, 
so  to  deme  Vs  to  profyt,  and  god  to  queme.  1509  HAWKS 
Past.  Pleas,  xi.  (Percy  Soc.)  45  It  shall  hym  prouflyt  yf  he 
wyll  apply  To  doo  therafter  ful  convenienlly.  1526  TINDALE 
Matt.  xvi.  26  Whalt  shall  hit  proffet  a  man  [1382  WYCLIF, 
lat  profitith  it  to  a  man],  yf  he  shulde  wyn  all  the  whoole 
>rlde  •  so  he  loose  hys  owne  soule  !  1605  TIMME  Quersit. 


b.  Special  Combs. :  profit-rent,  a  rent  of  which 
the  amount  is  due  to  a  tenant's  improvements; 
profit-sharing,  the  sharing  of  profits,  spec,  between 
employer  and  employed,  or  between  capital  and 
labour;  so  profit-sharer;  profit-taking  (Stock- 
exchange),  the  act  of  realizing  the  profit  obtainable 
by  the  sale  of  stock,  etc.,  in  which  a  rise  in  price 
has  taken  place. 

1850  TROLLOPE  West  Indies  xiv,  The  small,  grasping, 
'piofit-rent  landlords.  1881  S.  TAYLOR  in  igtt  Cent.  May  802 
(title)  'Profit-sharing.  1884  —  (title]  Profit-Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.  1891  Chambers'  Encjicl.  VIII.  437/1 
Those  who  have  tested  any  system  of  profit-sharing  declare 
that  it  requires  much  time  and  pains  to  produce  substantial 
results;  and  a  difficulty.. is  that  "profit-sharers  are  not 
unfrequently  unwilling  to  share  the  losses  of  the  concern. 
1896  Daily  Neivs  5  Nov.  7/4  A  jump  of  i  to  7  in  prices,.. 


iii.  §  3.  129  The  most  careful  estimate  of  a  girl's  pleasures. . 
would  not  much  profit  a  young  woman. 

b.  intr.  To  be  of  advantage,  use,  or  benefit; 
avail.  Const,  to  (=  dative).  In  later  use,  without 
const.,  regarded  as  absolute  use  of  2. 


RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  125  The  sayd  Galyen  sayd  wysdom 
can  not  proufy  t  to  a  foole.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  Hans,  Her.  f  vuj  b, 
Yet  shall  thai  [rules]  profecte  for  thys  sciens  gretly.  1579 
FULKE  Heskins's  Part.  523  They  profit  alike  to  al  men. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vnt.  571  Oft  times  nothing  profits  more 
Then  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right  Well  manag  d. 
1842  TENNYSON  Ulysses  t  It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king 
. .  I  mete  and  dole  Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race.  1904 
H.  BLACK  Practice  Self  Culture  ii.  58  Bodily  exercise  does 
profit  for  some  things. 

1 3.  Of  a  person  :  a.  intr.  To  be  profitable, 
bring  profit  or  benefit,  do  good  (to  some  one) ;  b. 
trans.  To  be  profitable  to,  benefit,  do  good  to; 
o.  reft.  To  benefit  oneself,  make  one's  profit;  =  4. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  5417  (Trin.)  His  lord  he  profited  erly 
and  late.  1533  ELYOT  Knowledge  Pref.,  I  mought  profyte 
to  them  whiche.  .wolde .  .reade  it.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo  s 
Civ.  Conv.  ii.  (1586)  66  b,  Hee  bent  himselfe  .rather  to 
profile  those  which  should  reade  him,  than  to  delight  them. 
a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  632  His  Courtiers 
(esoecially  those  who  had  profited  themselves  of  Abbies). 
4.  intr.  (for  rtti.)  To  benefit  oneself ;  to  derive 
profit  or  benefit ;  to  be  benefited. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  59  To  w[h]as  profit  presthed  is  ?euen, 
not  only  l>at  men  prest,  or  be  boun,  but  bat  bey  prophet. 
1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  Cless  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  291 
Thynges . .  of  weyght  &  substaunce  wherin  she  mygnte 
prouffyte  she  wolde  not  let  for  ony  payne  or  laboure  to  take 
vppon  hande. 

b.  esp.  with  prepositions  -\with,  by,  of,  from: 
To  derive  benefit  from,  be  a  gainer  by ;  to  avail 
oneself  of;  to  make  use  of,  take  advantage  of. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5169  If  we  shall  proffet  with  proues,  or 
any  lose  wyn.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1331)  2, 1  beseche 
all  them  specyally  y«  shall  profyte  by  this  worke  to  praye  for 
me.  1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  132  He  profited  nothing 
with  his  outrage.  1676  DRYDEN  Aureugz.  11.  28  You  might 
have  found  a  mercenary  Son,  To  profit  of  the  Battels  he  had 
won.  1706  BURKE  in  Efist.  Corr.  Burke  *  Dr.  Laurance 
(1827)  57  Mrs.  Burke,  .has  not  profited  of  the  bathing.  1796 
BURNEY^/»«.  Metastasio  I.  389  If  it  is  not  too  late  for  him 
to  profit  from  the  information.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  491 
All  of  these.. profited  by  the  opportunity  to  effect  their 
escape.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  III.  130  He  was 
prompt  in  an  emergency,  and  quick  to  profit  of  a  crisis.  1873 
M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  *  Dogma  (1876)  141  To  profit  fully  by  the 
New  Testament,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  [etc.]. 
1 5.  trans.  To  render  profitable.  0/>s.  rare. 
1578-9  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  109  To  lawbour  and 
proneit  the  ground. 

III.  f6.  (?)Tobringforward,jpresent.  Obs.  rare. 
1611  N.  Riding  Rec,  (1884)  !•  217  The  executors  of  the 
late  Rob.  Simpson,  Threasurer  for  the  Hospitalls,  shall 
profitt  his  accompt  at  Pickering  on  April  i2th. 
Hence  Pro-filed,  Pro-flting  ppl.  adjs. 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  203    Officious 
thankefullnes  in  the  profited  hearer,    c  1605  in  T.  Hutton 
Reasons  for  Refusal  (1605)  28  Sundry  places  of  this  Scrip- 
ture..left  out  as  lesse  profiting,  or  edifying.    1848  in  \V. 
Arnot  Lift  ?.  Hamilton  i.  (1869)  33  For  years  I  have  been 
a  profited  reader  of  your  writings. 
Profit (e,  obs.  forms  of  PROPHET. 
Profitability  (pr?  fitabi-llti).  rare.     [f.  next 
+  -ITT.]     The  quality  of  being  profitable ;  profit- 
ableness. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xxix.  it  [xxx.  9]  What  profetabilte 
is  in  my  blode?    1893  A.  A.  MARTIN  in  Idler  Mar.  195  If  the 
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heavenly  profiiability  was  cut  off.  .the  habit  of  pleasurable 
moving  remained. 

Profitable  (prp-ntab'l),  a.  (adv.,  sb.)  Also 
4-6  prophit-,  profet-,  prouf(f)it-,  proffet-, 
profect-,  etc. :  see  PROFIT  sb. ;  also  5  providabille. 
[a.  F.  profitable  (prophitable,  I2th  c.,  Littre')  :  see 
PROFIT  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Yielding  profit  or  advantage ;  beneficial,  useful, 
serviceable,  fruitful,  valuable.  (Rarely  of  persons.) 
Formerly,  also,  useful  as  a  remedy. 

c  1325  Spec.  Gy  Warm.  4  fat  i  wole  speke.  .is  swibe  pro- 
fitable, a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cvi.  38  Sympil  men  and 
profetabile.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  262  '  Bi  seint  Poul  I 
quod  pers  :  '  beos  beob  prophilable  wordes  ! '  1382  WYCLIF 
2  Tim.  iii.  16  Al  scripture  of  God  ynspyrid  is  profilable  to 
teche,  to  arguwe,  to  reproue,  for  to  lerne  in  rijtwysnesse.  1422 
tr.  Secreta.  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  191  More  Providabille  ys 
to  a  man  to  govern  hymself  than  othir  mene.  1450  in 
Wars  Eng.  in  France  (1861)  I.  514  Marchaundisses..as 
shal  be  ihoughle  most  behoveful  and  prouffuitable.  1528 
in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  5  To  name  and 
appoynt.  .suche  one  as  your  grace  shall  thinke  moste  mete 
and  profightable  for  the  place.  1562  MOUNTGOMERY  in 
Archxologia  XLVII.  240  Pleasaunt  bowses,  faire  gardens, 
and  goodlie  meades,  whithe  theire  prpflectable  groundes. 
1627  Lisander  %  Cal.  I.  9  Silence  or  flight  were  much  pro- 
filabler  for  you.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  ix.  §  i  Sleep  was 
intended  to  make  us  more  profitable,  not  more  idle.  1717 
BERKELEY  Tour  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  586,  B.  della  Regna.. 
is  profitable  to  the  bladder,  eases  tenesmus  and  ague.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  290  If  we  are  good,  Ihen  we  are 
profitable;  for  all  good  things  are  profitable. 
2.  Yielding  pecuniary  profit ;  gainful,  lucrative, 
remunerative. 

1758  R.  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer  (1759)  79  Geese  are  pro- 
fitable in  many  ways.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  (1869) 
I.  231  It  becomes  as  profitable  to  employ  the  most  fertile., 
lands  in  raising  food  for  them  [cattle]  as  in  raising  corn. 
1823  M<CULI.OCH  Pol.  Econ.  u.  ii.  117  This  mighty  channel 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
capilal  1845  —  Taxation  I.  (1852)  in  One  shipowner  has 
a  ship  at  sea,  making  a  profitable  voyage,  while  that  of 
another  is  in  port  unemployed. 

t  B.  quasi-oak.  Profitably.  Obs.  rare. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  Pref.  a  iij  b,  That  thou  mayest 
be  thine  own  Auditor,  and  write  profitable  for  thine  own 
perusal!. 

C.  absol.  as  sb.  A  thing  that  is  profitable. 
1681  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Tully's  Offices  6  Of  Two  Profitables 
whelher  is  the  more  Profitable? 
Profitableness  (pr<vfitab'lnes).     [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]    The  quality  of  being  profitable. 

1.  Advantageousness,  usefulness,  value,  beneficial 

quality. 

i398TREV!SA.5<wM.Z>«.P.  fl.v.v.d495)givb/iThecurtel 
[of  the  eye]  that  hyghte  Tela  arenea,  and  hyght  soo  for  prou- 
ffylablynes  therof  to  be  clere  &  brijte  to  the  spirite.  c  1450 
tr.  De  tmitatione  i.  v.  7  We  owin  in  scriptures  raber  to  seke 
profitabilnes  ban  highnes  of  langage.  1583  GOLDINC  Calvin 
on  Deut.  xvi.  93  To  the  ende  that  the  profitableness  of  this 
doctrine  may  be  the  better  knowen.  1651  CROMWELL  Lett. 
24  Mar.  in  Carlyle,  To  approve  my  heart  and  life  to  Him 
in  more  faithfulness  and  thankfulness,  and  to  those  I  serve 
in  more  profitableness  and  diligence.  1824  MRS.  SHER. 
WOOD  Waste  Not  it.  12  The  profitableness  of  holiness,  not 
only  in  the  world  to  come,  but  also  in  this  life. 

2.  Remunerativeness,  lucrativeness,  gamfulness. 
1886  H.  DUNCKLEY  in  Manch.  Exam.  15  Feb.  6/1,  I  am 

speaking  only  of  the  profitableness  of  labour.  1892!.  J. 
IANNEY  in  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  II.  314  Equal 
in.. profitableness  of  operalion  to  that  of  any  city  of  equal 
population  in  the  Union. 

Profitably  (prp-fitabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-LY  2.]  In  a  profitable  manner, 

1.  With  advantage  or  benefit;    advantageously, 

beneficially. 

1382  WYCLIF  Tobit vi.  5  These  thingus forsolhe ben  profitabli 
necessarieto  medicynes.  1498  Trevisa's  Earth.  DeP.R. 
n  ii  b  j  b/2  Angels  haue  this  vertue  of  werkynge  myghtly 
swyftly  and  prouffitably  wythout  cessyng.  1538  ELYOT 
Diet  ytiliter,  profylably.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  Kev. 
&  Concl.  395,  I  think  it  may  be  profitably  printed,  and  more 
profitably  taught  in  the  Universities.  1712  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  317  r  48  Our  Hours  may  very  often  be  more  profitably 
laid  out.  .899  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  670  The  flannel 
garments  may  profitably  be  lined  with  thin  washing  silk. 

2.  With  pecuniary  profit ;  lucratively. 

t839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cornw.,  etc.  x.  287  Locali- 
lies  where  the  tin  or  copper  can  be  profitably  raised.  1883 
GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxi.  363  A  customer  with  whom  a 
Chinaman  can  trade  profitably. 

Profiter  (prfvfitw).  [f.  PROFIT  W.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  profits,  fa.  One  who  advances  or  makes 
progress,  an  improver.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  73.  b,  The  feare  of 
profyters,  that  is,  of  them  that  profyteth  in  vertue  and  per. 
feccyon.  Ibid.  157  The  pilgrymes..as  yet.. but  begyn  the 
iourney  of  grace,  or  els  be  as  yet  but  profyters  in  religyon. 

b.  One  who  makes  profit  or  gain  by  anything. 

1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  iv.  178  Seven  Hundred 
may  have  been  Profilers  by  the  excessive  Plunder.  1835 
Tail's  Mag.  II.  248  They  were  profilers,  not  inventors; 
eagerly  adopting  every  improvemenl  suggested  bystrangers. 
1855  CHAMIER  My  Travels  III.  i.  15  The  affluent  Pr°fiters 
by  exchange,  light  or  foreign  coin,  occupy  the  ground  floor. 

t  Profitero'le.  Obs.  In6prophitrole,8pro- 
fitrolle.  [a.  F.fra/Uerf/e(U\.tr£),  i.  profit  PROFIT 
sb.+-erole,  dim.  suffix.  In  Cotgrave  pottrfiterolle 
'a  cake  baked  vnder  hot  imbers  ',  and profiterolle, 
the  latter  also  explained  (in  //.)  as  '  the  small 
vayles,  as  drinking  money,  points,  pmnes,  &c., 
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gotten  by  a  valet  orgroome  in  his  maisters  seniice '. 
The  etymological  sense  is  thus  'small  gains'.] 
Some  kind  of  cooked  food :  see  etym.  and  quots. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  Civ  b/a  To  toste  white 
sheuers  and  to  make  prophitroles  And  after  talking  oft  time 
to  fill  the  bowles.  1717  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Carp, 
They  likewise  make  a  pottage  of  profitrolles  with  Carp 
flesh  minced. 

Pro-fitful,  a.  nonce-wd.  [See-PUL.]    Profitable. 

1593  BILSON  Gmit.  Christ's  Ch.  xii.  208  Order  and  disci- 
pline are  not  onely  profitefull  but  also  needful). 

Profiting  (prp-fitirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PROFIT  v.  4- 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROFIT  :  f  improv- 
ing, advance ;  benefiting,  etc. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Tim.  iv.  15  Thenk  thou  thes  thingis,  in 
these  be  thou,  that  thi  profytyng  be  schewid  [gloss  or 
knowun],  to  alle  men.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  I.  xi.  13  If  we 
put  be  profitinge  of  religion  allone  in  outwarde  obseruaunces. 
1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Witi  (1616)  i  Where.. he 
should.. haue  many  examples  and  profitings  of  strangers. 
1608  HIERON  Wks.  Ded.  683  An  argument  of  a  mans  efiec- 
tuall  profiting  by  other  exercises  of  gixllint-s.se.  1709  STRYPE 
Ann.  Ref.  I.  xi.  13$  The  Bishops  once  a  year  to  oversee  the 
profiting  of  the  parishes. 

Profitless  (prjj-fitles),  a.  [f.  PROFIT  sb.  +• 
-LESS.]  Void  of  profit;  unprofitable,  useless. 

1599  SHAHS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  4, 1  pray  thee  cease  thy  coup, 
saile,  Which  falls  into  mine  eares  as  prontlesse,  As  water  in 
a  siue.  1643  HAMMOND  Serm.  John  xviii.  40  Wks.  1683 
IV.  513  An  empty,  profitless,  temptationless  sin.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xil.  vi.  p  3  He  was  of  an  intractable  and 
profitless  age.  1885  Maiich.  Exam.  12  Mar.  5/6  After  four 
hours  of  utterly  profitless  talk  a  division  was  taken. 

Hence  Pro-fltlessly  adv.,  Pro  fltlessness. 

i8u  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  381  Our  presumption  ..  must 
return  in  profitlessness  and  fatigue.  1857  H.  MILLER  Test. 
Rocks  i.  16  Human  thought  is  not  profitlessly  revolving 
in  an  idle  circle,  but  progressing  Godwards.  1879  G. 
MEREDITH  Egoist  III.  viii.  155  Dissection  and  inspection 
will  be  alike  profitlessly  practised. 

t  Pro'fitly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PROFIT  sb.  + 
-LY  l.]  Profitable. 

1470-65  MALORY  Arthur  xvni.  vi.  733,  I  calle  hym  now 
one  of  the  beste  knyghtes..and  the  most  profytelyest  man. 

t  Pro-fity.  Obs.  In  5  profltee,  6  proflttye. 
[f.  PBOFIT  sb.  +  -Y  (if  the  examples  are  not  erroneous 
ff. profiles,  pi.  of  PROFIT).]  =  PROFIT  sb. 

1432  Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  418/2  In  suynge  for  the  gode 
and  profitees  of  cure  seide  Soveraign  Lord.  1493  Cal.Anc. 
Rec.  Dublin  (1880)  I.  378  Fees  and  wages  and  other  pro- 
fitees to  the  said  offices  perteynyng.  1584  in  Poulson 
Bevtrlac  (1820)  330  All  the  rents,  revenewes,  yssues,  pro* 
fittyes,  belongmge  to  the  collegiate  churche. 

Profla-ted,  ///.  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  prdflat-us, 
pa.  pple.  oipreflare  to  blow  forth,  puff  out  (f.  pro, 
?RO-L  +  J2dre  to  bio w)  +  -ED  i.]  Puffed  out  by 
blowing. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xxiii.  (1882)  287  Preparing  the 
audience  for  the  most  surprising  series  of  wry  faces,  pro- 
Rated  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures  that  were  ever '  launched ' 
on  an  audience  to  '  sear  the  sense  '. 

Profligacy  (prffligasi).  [f. next:  see -AOY 3.] 
The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  profligate. 

1.  Self-abandonment    to    dissipation;     reckless 
licentiousness  or  debauchery  ;  shameless  vice. 

1738  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot  King  (1749)  181  Hitherto  it 
has  oeen  thought  the  highest  pitch  of  profligacy  to  own, 
instead  of  concealing  crimes,  and  to  take  pride  in  them, 
instead  of  being  ashamed  of  them.  1767  COWPER  Let,  to 
y.  Hill  16  June,  [The  election]  occasions  the  most  detest* 
able  scene  of  profligacy  and  riot  that  can  be  imagined. 
1815  J.  SCOTT  ris.  Paris  xii.  (ed.  2)  203  The  decorum  of 
behaviour  which  profligacy  preserves  in  the  public  places 
of  Paris.  1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii.  253  In  ..  the 
Daitaleis,  Aristophanes  attacked  the  profligacy  and  im- 
modesty of  the  rising  generation. 

2.  Reckless  prodigality  or  extravagance ;  waste- 
fulness ;  hence,  immoderate  profusion  or  abundance. 

1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Wealth  (1861)  69  Profligacy 
consists  not  in  spending  years  of  time  or  chests  of  money, 
but  in  spending  them  off  the  line  of  your  career.  1886  P. 
S.  ROBINSON  Valley  Teetotum  Trees  i2r  The  prodigious 
luxuriance  and  profligacy  of  the  botany  of  the  tropics. 
1900  Edin.  AY.-'.  July  182  This  profusion  or  profligacy  of 
pictures. 

Profligate  (prfflig/t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
prifltgdt-us  overthrown,  ruined ;  wretched,  vile, 
dissolute,  abandoned,  pa.  pple.  of  prsflig-are  to 
dash  to  the  ground,  cast  down,  overthrow,  over- 
whelm, ruin,  dispatch,  f.  pro,  PRO-  l  I  b  +  -flig-are 
toijllgfre  to  strike  down,  dash.]  A.  adj. 

I.  f  1-  (Const,  as  pa.  pple.)  Overthrown,  over- 
whelmed, routed.    (Cf.  next,  i.)  Obs. 

IS35  LEGH  &  RICE  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  Ivii.  145  The  Canon  laws. .with  their 
Author,  are  profligate  out  of  this  realm,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VI.  168  By  whiche  onely  pollicie,  the  kynges 
armie  was  profligate  and  dispersed.  1573  Ref.  Prtvy 
Council  Scot.  II.  214  The  conspiratouris . .  wer  profligat  and 
disapointit.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Ptnver  Parlt.  in.  45.  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ui.  728  The  foe  is  profligate  and  run. 

II.  2.  Abandoned  to  vice  or  vicious  indulgence; 
recklessly   licentious    or    debauched ;    dissolute ; 
extremely  or  shamelessly  vicious. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  39  When  States  are  so  reformed 
that  they  conforme  such  as  are  profligate  into  good  civility  : 
civil!  men,  into  religious  morality.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  77  p  10  Profligate  in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their 
compositions.  178*  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  1. 75  Paul, 
bishop  of  Samosata . .  said  to  have  been  of  a  profligate  life. 
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1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  y.  ix.  700  To  corrupt  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  profligate  subservience  to  the 
views  of  the  minister.  1849  MACAULAY  Hitt.  Eng.  vi.  II. 
68  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
profligate  wits  of  the  Restoration. 

b.  Recklessly  prodigal,  extravagant,  or  profuse. 
1779  Sylph  II.  129  Should  I  barter  my  soul  to  save  one 
so  profligate  of  his?    1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  315  The 
utterly  bad  is  in  general  profligate,  and  therefore  poor. 

B.  sb.  A  profligate  or  dissipated  person. 

1709  SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  09  Like  a  sort  of 
compounding  between  virtue  and  vice,  as  if  a  woman  were 
allowed  to  be  vicious,  provided  .she  be  not  a  profligate.  1796 
H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1709)  III.  394  Every 
profligate  in  the  Country.. they  take  care  to  wheedle  over 
to  strengthen  their  parly.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7. 
420  The  wretched  profligate  found  himself  again  plunged 
into  excesses. 

Profligate  (prfflig«'t),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  6  fa.  pple.  profligat(e.  [f.  L.  profligat-, 
ppl.  stem  oiprofligare :  see  prec.] 

i.  trans.  To  overcome  in  battle  or  conflict,  to 
overthrow,  rout;  to  put  to  flight,  chase  away, 
dispel,  disperse :  a.  persons  (lit.  andyi^.). 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 165 b,  I.  .which  hath  sub- 
uertea  so  many  townes,and  profligate  and  discomfited  so  many 
of  them  in  open  battayle.  Ibid.,  Hen.  Vll  14  b,  Hys  armye 
should.,  profligate  andexpellall  the  intruders  and  inuadours. 
1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Contm.  Angells  1 17  If  you .  .stay  not  till 
the  victory  be  gotten,  till  your  enemy  be  profligated  and 
abased.  «69»  tr.  Milton" t  Def.  Pop.  viii.  M.'s  Wks.  1851 
VII.  193  You  have  not  yet  profligated  the  Pope  quite. 

b.  things  (usually  abstract,  as  evil,  disease, 
error,  etc.). 

154*  BECON  Christmas  Banquet  B  vj,  With  how  feruent 
herte  should  we  profligate  and  chase  awaye  synne.  16*4 
DONNE  Serm.  (ed.  Alford)  V.  274  When  Christ  is  disseised 
and  dispossessed,  his  Truth  profligated  and  thrown  out  of  a 
nation  that  professed  it  before.  1637  BRIAN  Piise-Propli. 
(1679)  134  To  profligate  your  disease,  and  to  reduce  you  to 
your  former  health.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispent.  I.  (1713) 
462/2  It  so  profligates  the  Humours  which  cause  them,  that 
it  soon  takes  away  those  Diseases  by  the  Roots.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  233  Prorogating  all  Barbarity. 
1845  Life  St.  Augustine  xix.  195  A  dignity,  .which  (to  use 
a  forcible  Latin  word)  '  profligates '  calumny,— not  merely 
wards  it  off,  but  routs,  and  explodes,  and  shames  it. 

C.  To  overthrow,  ruin,  destroy ;  in  quot.  01661, 
to  waste  by  reckless  expenditure. 

1643  Characters  Richelieu  13  Peace  by  Sea  and  Land 
proflUgated.    a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Warwick.  (1662)  ill. 
122  From  his  Profligating  of  the  lands  of  his  Bishoprick. 
d.  To  finish  up,  dispatch,  rare. 

1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXI.  333  Dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the 
exercitus  maximus  that  profligated  the  German  war  in 
three  months. 

1 2.  refl.  To  abandon  oneself  to  dissolute  courses; 
to  become  profligate.  Obs.  rare"". 

1706  PHILLIPS.  To  Profligate  one's  self,  to  give  himself  up 
to  all  manner  of  Vice,  Lewdness  and  Debauchery. 

t  Pro'fligated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  '[In  sense  I,  f. 
prec.  +  -ED  i;  in  sense  a,  f.  L.  profllgal-us  pa.  pple. 

+  -ED  l :  cf.  PHOFLIGATB  a.  a.] 

1.  Overthrown,  vanquished ;  wasted,  squandered ; 
dispersed,  dissipated. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  221  Of  that 
profligated  labour,  yet  my  breast  pants  and  labours,  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  x.  §  2  (1622)  67  To  haue  beene,  in  all 
metis  eyes,  so  abject  and  profligated,  as  to  be  able  to  get  no 
moe  defenders.  1660  STILLINGFL.  Power  Excommun.  f.  21 
(1662)  25  The  other  infirm  and  profligated  argument.  1694 
SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  38/1  It  draws  forth  the  innate 
and  profligated  Heat,  and  restores  the  Warmth  of  the  Part. 

2.  Abandoned,  vicious ;   =--  PROFLIGATE  a.  2. 
1651  CAULK  Magastroui.  358  Dardanus,  a  most  profligated 

magician,  was  so  sordidly  addicted  to  covetousness,  that 
[etc.].  1673  Lady's  Call.  i.  v.  §  74  The  most  wretchless 
profligated  state  of  sin.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II. 
271  Those  profligated  Arians,  sorry  Macedonians,  miserable 
Nestorians  and  wretched  Eutychians. 

Pro'fligately,  adv.  [f.  PROFLIGATE  a.  +•  -LY  2.] 
In  a  profligate  manner  or  degree;  with  reckless 
indulgence  or  open  wickedness  ;  dissolutely  ;  with 
reckless  prodigality,  profusely,  wastefully. 
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luxurious,  and  profligately  wicked.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
27  Mar.  an.  1775  note,  It  is  related,  that  he  who  devised  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  profligately  boasted,  that  he  had  framed 
a  test  which  should  '  damn  one  half  of  the  nation, and  starve 
the  other '.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xvi,  Mr.  Gregsbury 
.  .looked  like  a  man  who  had  been  most  profligately  liberal, 
but  is  determined  not  to  repent  of  it.  1868  F.  W.  NEWMAN 
in  Morn.  Star  5  June,  The  hard-earned  wealth  of  our  middle 
classes,  and  the  honour  of  our  nation,  would  be  profligately 
squandered. 

Pro'fligateness.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-MESS.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being  profli- 
gate ;  profligacy, 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  195  Searedness,  Profligateness. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  Conclus.  291  Others,  who  are  not 
chargeable  with  all  this  Profligateness.  1786  A.  GIB  Sacr. 
Contempt.  I.  v.  iv.  65  The  singular  profligateness  of  our  time. 
1817  J.  GILCHRIST  tntell.  Patrimony  4  Extravagance  of 
mind,  and  profligateness  of  the  means  of  improvement. 

Profligation  (prfflig^'Jan).  Now  ran  or 
Obs.  [act?  late  L.  profligation-em  ruin,  destruction, 
n.  of  action  f.  profligare :  see  PROFLIGATE  a.] 
The  action  of  prorogating",  overthrowing,  routing; 
discomfiture,  overthrow,  rout ;  ruin,  destruction. 


PROFOUITD. 

IS**  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vltl,  I.  18?  In  the  distressing  of 
thbmperours  army  by  see,  and  profligadon  of  the  Lance- 
knightes.  1608  Br.  J.  KING  Serm.  5  Nov.  21  To  the  ulter 
..extermination  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel!  out  of  the  king, 
dome,  prorogation  of  justice  and  religion.  1657  TOULINSON 
Renous  Disf.  150  Convenient  for  the  profligation  of  diseases. 
1815  Q.  Rev.  XIII.  341  A  item  profligation  of  the  opinions 
of  many  eminent,  .writers. 

Pro'fligator.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [Agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  PROFLIGATE  v. :  see  -OB.]  One 

overthrower. 
,.'i  That  ttiptick 

_  _  those  Diseases. 

t  Profli'ge,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L. prSflig-are 
to  overthrow.]  trans.  —  PROFLIGATE  v.  i  a. 

1:1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  207  The 
brute  wente  in  eche  coste  that  Aluredus  was  profliged  of 
the  Danes. 

t-Profluate,  v.  Obs.  rare-'.  Umg.  f.  L.  pro- 
flu-ire  (see  PBOFLDENT).]  intr.  To  flow  forth. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Return's  Disp.  215  That  the  blood  may 
easily  profluate. 

Profluence(pr<T->'fl«ens).  Nowrcir*.  [ad.  L. 
prSflutntia  a  flowing  forth,  f.  proflu-fre  to  flow 
forth :  see  PBOFLUENT  and  -KMCE.] 

t  L  A  flowing  forth  or  onward  ;  current,  stream, 
flow.  Obs. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  iv.  xvi,  A  wheyish  moat  i  In 
whose  soft  waves,  and  circling  profluence,  This  Citie,  like  an 
Isle,  might  safely  float.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  49  This  well 
will  grow  dry,  after  a  constant  profluence  perhaps  of  eight 
or  ten  years.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  253  As 
long  as  there  is  a  profluence  of  Water  through  them,  there 
is  no  Danger  of  their  Entertaining  such  Damps. 

b.  fig.  The  onward  flow  or  course  (of  events, 
etc.).  rare. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Paral.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  6  In  the  profluence 
or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes.  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Person- 
ality II.  289  We  see  it  degrade  the  cosmic  march  and  pro- 
fluence  into  a  manner  of  children's  play. 

1 2.  fig.  a.  Ready  flow  of  words,  fluency,  b. 
Abundance,  profusion.  Obs.  rare. 

1568  SKEYNE  The  Pest  (1860)  16  Nature ..  disagysit  be 
sophistical!  profluence  of  wordis.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheotit. 
11.158(1622)193  Africanus, had  his  grauitie;..Galba,  his 
austeritie ;  Carbo,  his  profluence.  ioa3  COCKERAM,  Pro- 
Jluence,  abundance.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Proftuence,  a  flowing 
plentifully,  abundance. 

t PrO'fluency.  Obs.  rare—*.  [f.  as  prec.: 
see  -ENCY.]  Fluency  (of  speech) ;  =  prec.  a  a. 

1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit ^1693)  172  A  Profluency  of  Speech, 
venting  itself  on  all  occasions. 

Profluent(pri>--'fl«ent),a.  [zA.'L.preJluent-em, 
pr.  pple.  olprojtu-fre  to  flow  forth,  i.prH,  PRO-  !  I  a 

+  flu-Ire  to  flow;  cf.  effluent.]  Flowing  forth 
or  onward  ;  flowing  in  a  full  stream  ;  in  first  two 
quots.,  proceeding  or  running  out  of  the  main  body. 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Huso.  xn.  56  Best  b  holde  The  croppe  to 
kytte,  and  save  on  every  side  The  bowes  profluent  for  fruyte 
to  abyde.  1578  BANISTER  Hitt.  Man  L  32  For  the  sub- 
duction  of. .  braunches  of  Sinewes,  profluent  from  the  spinall 
marey,  through  the  holes  in  Os  sacrum.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /.. 
xil.  442  Them  who  shall  beleeve  Baptizing  in  the  profluent 
streame.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  42  The  great  and  pro- 
fluent  river  of  Trent.  1717  J.  KEILL  Anim.  Oecon.  (1738)  77 
The  Power  of  the  Bladder  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
Motion  of  the  Profluent  Urine.  1881  J.  THOMSON  in  fortn. 
Rev.  July  (1882)  37  M  y  profluent  waters  perish  not  from  life. 

•->•  fig- 

1848  J.  STERLING  in  Fraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII.  308  In 
mild  sequence  forms  of  profluent  grace  Move,  timed  to 
pipes  attuning  every  face.  1866  SYMONDS  in  Life  (1895)  '• 
vil.  359  Elirabethanism  . .  is  profluent,  profuse  of  emouon. 
1905  6.  JACKSON  in  Expositor  July  63  A  babbling  profluent 
way  of  talking. 

t PrO'fluouS,  a.  Obs.  rare— l.  [l.L.pro/tti-us 
flowing  forth  +  -ous.l  —  prec. 

1585  STUBBES  Anal.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  105  note,  As  some  be 
ouerlargeous  and  profluous  herein,  so  other  some  are  spare 
enough. 

t  Proflu'vious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next,  or  L. 
prSfJuvi-us  adj.,  flowing  forth  +  -ous.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  causing,  a  profluvium  or  flax ;  in 
quot.  \6i6fig. 

1574  NEWTON  Health  Maff.  43  Minte..hath  a  special!. . 
efficacie  against  the  profluvious  issue  of  the  seede,  called 
Gonorrhea.  1616  J.  DEACON  Tobacco  Tortund  Title-p., 
The  inward  taking  of  Tobacco  fumes,  is  ..  too  too  pro- 
fluuious  for  many  of  their  purses. 

II  Profluvium  (profl»-vi-5rn).  PI.  -ia.  [L. 
profluviuni  a  flowing  forth,  flux,  f.  proflu-lre : 
see  PROFLUENT.  With  variant  profltrvion  cf.  L. 
comb,  form  -luvio,  -Snem  (colluvio,  diluvio)  beside 
-Itarium.']  A  flowing  forth;  a  copious  flow  or 
discharge,  a  flux.  (Chiefly  Path.) 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ill.  xiii.  (1632)  615  An  easie  pro- 
fluvion  or  aboundant  running  of  gravell.    1670  Phil.  Tr 
V.  2075  The  bloud . .  swels  and  opens  the  vessels,  and  break! 
out  into  a  Profluvium.      1835  SYD.  SMITH  in  Mem.,  etc. 


It?.   1864  E.  SARGENT  Peculiar  II.  108  Decorated  around 
the  bust  with  a  profluvium  of  black  lace. 

Profor,  -forre,  obs.  forms  of  PROFFER. 
Proforce,  profos,  illiterate  Sc.  ff.  PROVOST. 
II  Pro  forma :  see  PRO  A.  4. 
Profound  (profau-nd),  a.  (st.)    Also  0.  5-7 
profund-e.     [a.  OF.  profund,  pro/end  (c\  175  in 
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PEOFOUND, 


Godef.  Compl.,  parfand  nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Parm.), 
ad.  L.  profund-us  deep,  high,  vast,  obscure,  pro- 
found (Joprofundum  sb.),  f.  pro  PBO-  ' +fu»dus 
bottom.  The  ou  of  Eng.  is  as  in  abound,  found  vb., 
round.  The  /3-form  profund  was  chiefly  a  con- 
formation  to  L.,  but  partly  a  Sc.  phonehc  varumt 

In  Latin  profwdus,  the  physical  .sense  was  the  original, 
the  intellect^  and  -oral  sense  ^mgtransfbut  ,nl,ng 


sense-development.]  .  . 

1.  Deep  (as  a  physical  or  material  quality),  a. 
Having  great  or  considerable  downward  (or  in- 
ward) measurement ;  of  great  depth. 

ci407  [implied  in  PROFOUNDLY  i].  1:1530  LD.  BERNERS 
Artli.  Lyt.  Bryt.  xliii.  (1814)  135  An  hydeous  ryuer,  depe  & 
perfound.  i«o  ).  COKE  Eng.  *  Fr.  Heralds  §  155  (-877) 
io2  A  kyng  that  wolde  be  lorde  of  the  sea,  must  have.. 
Ereat  and  perfounde  waters  and  havyns  to  kepe  his  shyps 
In.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  501  Not. .for  all  the  Sun 
sees  or  The  close  earth  wombes,  or  the  profound  sea  hides 
In  vnknowne  fadomes.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  23  Gainst 
loue  once  making  head,  he  . .  flung  me  from  the  profound 
skie.  1620  MILTON  Hymn  Nativity  xxiv,  Naught  but  pro- 
foundest Hell  can  be  his  shroud.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  m. 
400  Ample  gates.  .For  passing  chariots  ;  and  a  trench  pro- 
found. 1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxv,  Surrounded  by  strong 
bulwarks  and  profound  moats,  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  VIL 
55  A  series  of  profound  crevasses. 

(3.  c  1475  Partenay  1180  The  diches  profunde  large  brede 
gan  purchas. 

b.  Situated  or  extending  far  beneath  the  surlace ', 
deep-seated,  deep-reaching. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  253  Of  my  mynde 
the  myd  poynt  moost  profounde.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas,  xix.  (Percy  Soc.)  88  O  profounde  cause  of  all  my 
sekenesse.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M_.  L  11.  59  Which  of 
your  hips  has  the  most  profound  Ciatica?  1612  WOODALL 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  90  Wounds  made. .by. .a  thrust 
profound  or  superficial.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  s.  v. 
Profundus,  Certain  muscles  are  distinguished  by  the  names 


'  Svst 
generally  more  profound  [than  symmetrical  gangrene]. 

p.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch 388  The  profund 
Pulse  of  the  Lungs  indicates  Hremorrhagies,  and  Heat  and 
Death. 

o.  Originating  in,  or  coming  from,  a  depth; 
deeply  drawn,  deep-fetched  (as  a  sigh) ;  carried  far 
down  or  very  low  (as  a  bow  or  inclination  of  the 
body). 

la  1550  Knt.  ofCurtesy  184  No  comforte..coude  he  take, 
Nor  absteine  him  fro  perfounde  syghinge.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  n.  i.  94  He  rais'd  a  sigh,  so  pittious  and  profound. 
1603  DRAYTON  Odes  v.  31  Let  not  a  Man  drinke,  but  in 
Draughts  profound.  1732  LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  ix.  340  The 
three  ambassadors  . .  made  a  profound  reverence.  1799 
HARRIET  LEE  Canterbury  T.  1. 199  '  Why  ? '  said  Dorsain. . 
with  a  profound  sigh.  1877  I.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship 
306  A  profound  inclination  of  the  body. 
2.  a.  Of  a  person :  Characterized  by  intellectual 
depth;  that  penetrates  or  has  penetrated  deeply 
into  a  subject  of  knowledge,  study,  or  thought; 
having  great  insight  into  or  knowledge  of  some- 
thing ;  very  learned.  In  quot.  161 1  (app.)  Deep  or 
subtlein  contrivance, crafty,  cunning  (cf.  DEEP<Z.  1 7). 
(The  earliest  sense  in  English.) 

c  1305  Edmund  Con/.  221  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  Of  art  he 
radde  six  ?er . .  &  sibbe  for  beo  more  profound,  to  arsmetrike 
hedrouv  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (faty  89  A  connyng  man 
and  a  profounde  clerk  in  many  sciencis.  1370  DEE  Math. 
Pref.  2  The  constant  profound  Philosopher.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  67  A  Magitian,  most  profound  in  his  Art. 
1611  BIBLE  Hosea  v.  2  The  reuolters  are  profound  to  make 
slaughter.  <ii66i  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  i.  121  Their 
Abbot,  .was  pious,  painfull,  and  a  profound  Schollar.  1734 
BERKELEY  Analyst  §  3  Those  who  in  this  age  pass  for  pro- 
found geometers.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  in.  i,  The 
greatest  captain  and  the  profoundest  statesman  of  the  age. 
1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  III.  xii.  no  The  profoundest 
of  metaphysicians  and  divines. 

b.  Of  personal  attributes,  actions,  or  works : 
Showing  depth  of  insight  or  knowledge ;  entering 
deeply  into  a  subject ;  marked  by  great  learning. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  363  J?e  suffissant  clergye 
Endowyd  of  profound  intelligence.  1497-8  Petit.  Parlt 
Drogheda  (Patent  Roll  13  Hen.  VII,  m.  27)  They  nedar 
canne  ne  dare  cast  dart  or  spear  be  cause  they  haue  no 
the  profounde  wey  and  feate  of  it.  1532  FRITH  Mirror 
Wks.  (1829)  263  If  a  man  praise  a  very  fool,  and  think 
his  wit  good  and  profound,  then  is  that  person,  indeed, 
more  fool  than  the  other.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  \.  i.  92 
To  be  drest  in  an  opinion  Of  wisedome,  grauity,  profound 
conceit.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  ciijb,  Their 
profoundest  Speculations,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I. 
222  Learned  Nonsense  has  a  deeper  Sound,  Than  easy 
Sense,  and  goes  for  more  profound.  1783  BLAIR  Rhet. 
xxxiv.  (1812)  II.  444  Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which 
have  been  written.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys. 
Sc.  xxi.  (1849)  205  A  most  profound  mathematical  inquiry. 
1855  BREWSTER  Newton  II.  xvii.  155  His  profound  and 
beautiful  letters  on  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 

0.   1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  (E.E.T.  S.)  88  He 

comitted  al  bis  disposicion  to  be  profund  councell  of  our 

Lord.    1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  5^9  He  was  admired  by 

great  Scholars,  .for  his  profund  divinity. 

3.  Of  non-material  things  figured  as  having  depth. 

a.  Of  a.  subject  of  thought :  Deep  in  meaning ; 

demanding  deep  study  or  research ;  abstruse,  re- 


1434 

condite ;  sometimes  connoting  Difficult  to  '  fathom ' 
or  understand ;  having  a  meaning  that  does  not  lie 

on  the  surface. 

cum  LYDG.  Reson  f,  Sens.  4856  Neuer  yet  was  rad  noo 
son&e'.so  worthy  of  renoun,  To  spekyn  of  philosophic,  Nor 
of  Srofounde  poetrie.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  «o/l 

STo  man  is  there  so  connyng,  but  he  may  fmde^in  them 


m^nings?R*£'  H.'  B^sLiriT 'Faith  t,  Philos  (1850)  23 
Christianity,  .is  simple  as  is  light  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  it 

profound  as  is  light  to  the  eye  of  the  sage. 

B  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  88  That  w' 
the  gretter  facilitie  we  may  prepare  the  way  sum  things  to 
reherse  mair  profunde. 

b.  Of  a  condition,  state,  or  quality:  Having 
depth  or  intensity ;  intense,  thorough,  extreme,  very 
Teat ;  in  which  one  may  be  intensely  immersed 
or  engaged ;  unbroken  or  undisturbed  (as  profound 
silence,  sleep,  rest,  peace) ;  deeply-rooted,  deep- 
seated  ;  deeply-buried,  hence,  concealed  or  involv- 
ing concealment  (as  a  profound  secret,  etc.). 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  l.  198  Prin.  He  is  in  earnest. 
Clou.  In  most  profound  earnest.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens 
Brit.  (1637)  577  Being  of  a  lewd  disposition  and  profound 
perfidiousnesse.  a  1659  OSBORN  Observ.  Turks  Wks.  (1673) 
273  The  fear  of  lapsing  into  grosser  Idolatry,  or  profounder 
Atheism.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  113  P  2  Here  followed 


Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  11.  331  -the  sublime  impres 
which  they  produce  becomes  still  more  profound,  when  they 
recal  to  us  some  sentiment  of  virtue.  1805  NELSON  Let. 
ii  May  (in  Sotheby's  Catal.  6-9  Dec.  (1905)  131),  My  depar- 
ture for  the  West  Indies,  .you  will  keep  a  profound  secret. 
1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  35  Wearied  travellers 
buried  in  profound  sleep.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnaiille 
II  264  The  chief,  and  all  present,  listened  with  profound 
attention.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  §  7.  22  Language  is 


•ance  of  the  opinions.     IB7I   l*  STEPHEN  riaysr.  c. 
(1894)  iv.  242  Profound  melancholy  seemed  to  haunt  the 
hollows  of  the  mountain  ridges.    1899  Allbutt  sSyst.  Med. 
VII.  458  Profound  unconsciousness.    Mod.  It  is  a  subject 
in  which  I  take  a  profound  interest. 

o.  Said  of  reverence,  respect,  submission,  or  the 
like  :  often  having  some  reference  to  the  notion  of 
bowing  low,  lowly  reverence  (cf.  I  c). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  I53«>  '°7  b,  The  holy  fathers 
&  sayntes.. had  this  profounde  mekenes.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor. 
Hi.  iii.  113,  I  do  loue  My  Countries  good,  with  a  respect 
more  tender,  More  holy,  and  profound,  then  mine  owne  life. 
1688  AHSW.  Talon's  Plea  5  Their  extraordinary  respect, 
and  profoundest  submission.  1721  in  Swift's  Lett,  (1766) 
II.  305  With  the  profoundest  regard  and  esteem,  Sir,  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant.  1737  POPE  Hor. 
Epist.  n.  ii.  154  They  treat  themselves  with  most  profound 


founddeference.  ""JBTs'^STEWART  &  TA'IT  Unseen  Univ. 
Introd.  12  The  most  profound  reverence. 
B.  so. 

1.  That  which  is  profound  or  eminently  deep,  or 
the  deepest  part  of  something;  a  vast  depth  ;  an 
abyss,  lit.  xn&fig.  chiefly  poetical. 

1640  G.  SANDYS  Christ's  Passion  m.  242  To  raise  it  from 
that  dark  Profound.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  287  The 
unwieldly  Beast . .  drops  into  the  dark  Profound.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  593  Eternity,  too  short  to  speak  thy 
praise  1  Or  fathom  thy  profound  of  love  to  man  !  18x3  T. 
BUSBY  Lucretius  II.  v.  Comm.  p.  xxiv,  [Galileo]  who., 
taught  future  philosophers.,  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
blue  profound.  1839  BAILEY  Fesius  iii.  (1852)  30  Probe  the 
profound  of  thine  own  nature,  man  1 

b.  spec.  The  depth  of  the  sea  or  other  deep 
water ;  the  deep  sea,  '  the  deep '.  poetical. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  (1626)  234  On  that  profound 
Poore  I  was  wrackt ;  yet  thou  with-out  me  drownd.  1723 
POPE  Odyss.  viu.  34  Expert  to  try  The  vast  profound,  and 
bid  the  vessel  fly.  1807  ].  BARLOW  Columb.  i.  202  Nor 
billowy  surge  disturbs  the  vast  profound. 

2.  Intellectual  depth  or  profundity,  rare 

1778  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  Reviewers  ix,  I  never 
question'd  your  profound  of  head. 

t  Profound,  w.  06s.  [a.  obs.  F.  profonder 
(i4th  c.,  Oresme)  'to  sound,  search,  pierce,  or 
goe  deepe  into  ;  to  diue,  or  sinke  vnto  the  bottom 
of;  to  presse  downe,  or  put  into  the  deepe '  (Cotgr.] 
(in  med.L.  profundare),  i.  profond  PROFOUND  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  immerse  or  plunge  deeply ;  pa.  pple 
deep-seated. 

1 a  1412  LYDG.  Two  Merchants  312  Whan.. Deeply  pro 
foundid  is  heete  natural  In  thilke  humydite  i-callyd  radical 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  I.  §  55  Vice  and  the  Devi 
put  a  Fallacy  upon  our  Reasons,  and,  provoking  us  too 
nastily  to  run  from  it,  entangle  and  profound  us  deeper  in  it 

2.  To  go  deeply  into ;  to  '  sound  ',  '  fathom '. 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  13  There  is  no  dange 

to  profound  these  mysteries,  no  sanctum  sanctorum  h 
Philosophy.  1646  —  Pseud.Ef.  i.  ix.  (1686)  27  To  profound 
the  Ocean  of  that  Doctrine. 

3.  intr.  To  penetrate  deeply,  '  dive'  (into,  etc.). 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  |  14  To  profounc 

farther,  and  to  contemplate  a  reason  why  His  Providence 
hath  so  disposed  and  ordered  their  motions.  1661  GLANVILL 
Van.  Dognt.z'zi  Let  the  most  confirm'd  Dogmatist  profounc 
far  into  his  indeared  opinions,  and.. 'twill  be  an  efiectua 
cure  of  confidence. 


PKOFUND. 
Profotrndly,  adv.    [f.  PROFOUND  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

n  a  profound  manner  or  degree ;  deeply. 

1.  To  or  at  a  great  depth  or  distance  from  the 
urface.     Alsoy?^*. 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  !,  Sens.  5693  Whan  I  had  the  lettres 
ad,  Which  in  the  stonys..Wer  profoundly  and  depe 
'-grave,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  in.  xlvii.  118  pe  more 
>rofoundly  bat  a  man  gob  dovn  into  himself  and  waxib  vile 
o  himself,  be  hyer  he  stieb  up  to  god.  1840  BROWNING 
Sordello  vi.  360  My  soul  o'ertops  Each  height,— than  every 
lepth  profoundlier  drops.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pro- 
fundus,.. a  name  given  to.. parts,  which  are  seated  pro- 
oundly  as  regards  others.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xvii.  ii 
Where,  .descends  most  profoundly  the  bottom. 

b.  So  as  to  come  from  or  sink  to  a  great  depth ; 
with  a  deep  breath  (as  in  sighing)  or  inclination 
(as  in  bowing).  Sometimes  with  mixture  of  sense  3. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  xix,  She  wayled  &  sighed 
perfoundly.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «,  Cr.  iv.  ii.  83  Why  sigh  you 
so  profoundly?.. tell  me  sweet  Vnckle,  what  s  the  matter  / 
1700  DRYDEN  Cinyras  I,  Myrrha  184  The  virgin  started  at 
her  father's  name,  And  sigh'd  profoundly.  ai8n  BLAKE 
Poet.  Wks.  (1905)  231  Then,. .bowing  profoundly,  he  said: 

A  great  wig '. 

2.  With  intellectual  depth;   with  great  insight 
or  penetration  into  a  subject ;  very  learnedly. 

With  learned,  wise,  etc.,  this  nearly  coincides  with  sense  3. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvl  73  He  preched  mare  pro- 
foundely  of  Haly  Writte  ban  o>er  didd.  1561  Godly  Q. 
Hester  (1873)  15  In  learninge  and  litterature,  profoundly 
scene.  1693  Afol.  Clergy  Scot.y)  This  is  profoundly  wise. 
171 1  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  1 57  f  7  A  Person . .  profoundly  learned 
in  Horse-flesh.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  63/2  Those 
who  have  not  studied  very  profoundly. 

3.  Intensely,  extremely,  thoroughly,  very  greatly ; 
to  a  depth  of  quality,  state,  or  degree. 

1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xv.  210  Howe  pro- 
foundely  ought  I  to  submytte  me  to  thy  hydde  &  depe 
iugementis.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  167  b,  Yf 
the  herte  be  profoundly  meke.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  C/ias.f 
(1655)  105  He.. wanted  money  the  sinews  of  war,  his 
Exchequer  being  profoundly  dry.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  II.  ix.  209  They  found  all.. as  profoundly  secure  as 
sleep.. could  make  them.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.m. 
II.  175  Profoundly  ignorant  of  the  English  constitution. 
1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  II.  xi.  241  A  poet  and 
a  profoundly  religious  man.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  32 
The.  .limits  were  kept  profoundly  secret. 

Frofou-ndness.    [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]    The 
quality  of  being  profound ;  profundity. 
As  to  chronological  order  of  senses,  see  PROFOUND  a. 

1.  Depth,  deepness  (in  physical  sense) :  =  PRO- 
FUNDITY i,  ib.     (In  quot.   1642  with  play  on 

sense  3.) 

1642  FULLER  Holy  t,  Prof.  St.  v.  xiv.  411  The  Butler 
makes  him  free.. of  his  own  fathers  cellar,  and  guesseth  the 
profoundnesse  of  his  young  masters  capacity  by  the  depth 
of  the  whole-ones  he  fetcheth  oflf.  a  1693  Urq-uhart  s 
Rabelais  in.  xlix.  396  The  Herb.. never  fixeth  it  self  into 
the  ground  above  the  profoundness  almost  ot  a  Cubit.  1851 
HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  xi,  To  take  a  deep,  deep 
plunge  into  the  ocean  of  human  life,  and  to  sink  down  and 
be  covered  by  its  profoundness. 

2.  Depth  of  learning,  thought,  meaning,   etc. : 
=  PBOFUNDITY  2. 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxviii.  [ccxxiv.]  714  Ihey 
that  wyll  seke  out  the  profoundnesse  of  the  mater,  maye 
well  knowe  fro  whence  ye  came.  J57S.  R'corde  s  Or. 
Artes  Pref.  Aiij.The  ignorant  sorte..do  htle  esteeme  the 
profoundnesseofmannesspirit.andofreason.  1629  BURTON 
Babel  no  Bethel  39  Shew  vs  your  profoundnesse ..  m  your 
reading  of  Bellarmine.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  10  bept. 
(O  H  S.)  II.  254  A  shew  of  Learning  passes  with  them  for 
profpundness.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  VL  §  4.  299  In  origi- 
nality and  profoundness  of  thought  he  [Erasmus]  was  . . 
inferior  to  More. 

b.  Craft,  deep  or  subtle  contrivance. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  viii.  §  3  This  is  what  the  author 
of  the  Revelation  calleth  the  depth  or  profoundness  of 
Satan  [Rev.  ii.  24].  1830  HAZLITT  Parly  Spirit  Wks.  1904 
XII  402  Party  spirit  is  one  of  the  profoundnesses  ol  batan. 

3.  Intensity,  extreme  degree  :  =  PROFUNDITY  3. 
1612  R.  SHELDON  Serm.  St.  Martin's  30  What  a  depth  of 

humilitie,  what  a  profoundness  of  meekenesse.  Mod.  I  he 
profoundness  of  his  ignorance  was  astonishing. 

Profre,  obs.  form  of  PBOFFER. 

Frofagate  (pr?-n*g*'t),  v.  rare-1,  [f.  L.pro 
forth  (PRO-  l)+/ugdre  to  put  to  flight:  see  -ATI.  -i.J 
irons.  To  drive  or  chase  away.  So  Prp-fngfate 


160*  HARSNET  fop.  imfosi.  107  wucn  me;  pi<;= 
with  Frankincense,  as  little  deeming  of  fuming  any  deull  in 
theyr  way,  or  profugating  a  deull  from  the  body  of  our 
biesid  Sauiour.  .866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  28 1  And 
drive  her  profugate  the  world  around.  Ibid.  67.  Ibid.  386 
He  profugate,  launched  forth  upon  the  mam. 

Proffrlgent  (pro f»'ldz,ent),  a.  rare.  [f.  PRO-  i 
+  L. fulgent-em  FULGENT.]  Shiningforth.effulgent, 

laiya  Nine  Ladies  Worthie  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561) 
342  b,  Profulgent  in  preciousnes,  O  Sinope  the  queen.  1830 
TENNYSON  Con/.  Sensitive  Mind  145  An  image  with  pro- 
fulgent  brows. 

tProftrnd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pro-,  pro- 
fund-ire  to  pour  forth.]  trans.  To  pour  forth ;  fig. 
to  spend  profusely,  to  lavish. 

1527  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,l.  251  For  the  exchewmg  of 
grete' expends,  whiche  shuld  be  profunded  and  consumed 
in  the  intervieu.  1657  TOMLINSON  Return  s  Disp.  264  Ihe 
juice  is  profunded  upon  wallnut  tree  leaves. 


, 

must  admire  the  sublimity  of  genius.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk. 
Poets  vii.  198  The  admiration  which  every  student  of 
Sophocles  must  feel  for  the  profundity  of  his  design. 

b.  //.  Depths  of  thought  or  meaning;   'deep 
things '. 

1581  N.  T.  ( U  hum.)  i  Cor.  ii.  10  The  Spirit  searcheth  al  things, 
yea  the  profoundities  of  God.  i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  it. 
11.  111.^(1676)  163/2,  I  am.. not  able  to  dive  into  these  pro- 
fundities., not  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  discuss. 

3.  Intensity,  thoroughness,  extremeness  of  degree. 

1576  NEWTON Lemnie'sCoiaflex.  (1633)92  In  some  persons 
it  is  not  to  be  measured,  so  much  by  the  number  of  houres, 
as  by  the  soundnesse  and  profundity  of  sleeping.  1796  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  St.-Picrre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1790)  II.  75  The  pro- 
fundity  of  pur  own  ignorance.  1831  L.  HUNT  Sir  R.  Esher 
(1850)  82  The  profundity  of  his  admiration. 

II  Profundus  (profo-nd^s).  Anat.  [L.  (sc. 
inuscittits  muscle)  :  see  PBOFOUND  a.]  Used  as 


PROFUNDA. 

Profund,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PKOFOUND. 

II  Profunda  (profa-nda).  Anat.  [L.  fem.  ofpro- 
J  undus  deep,  PUUFOUND  (sc.  vlna  or  arteria).]  A 
distinguishing  name  of  various  deep-seated  arteries 
and  veins,  in  the  neck,  arm,  leg,  and  other  parts. 

1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  346  The  Profunda 
Vein  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  numerous  small 
Veins.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaignc's  Man.  Ofer.  Surg.  260 
ine  prolunua  following  exactly  the  HUM  course  as  the  crural 
(artery).  1879  St.  George's  Hosf.  Rep.  IX.  328  The  pro- 
lunda  was  blocked  by  a  short  plug. 

t  Profu-ndeur.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  pro- 
fondeur,  {.  profond  PBOFOONLI:  cf.  grandeur.} 
Depth,  profundity. 

1658  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  162  They  strictly 
make  good  their  profundeur  or  depth.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossorr 
(C-S  2)'/v<!/"M<'<r'"'.--Profundity,  depth,  deepness. 

Profu-ndlfy,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  profund-tis 
PROFOUND  a.:  see-i-y.]  trans.  To  make  profound. 

i8ji  Blacltw.  Mag.  IX.  198  They  are  provoked  by  droppings 
of  inspiration  from  a  stone,  in  which  the  measure  and  tiie 
meaningare  most  happily  profundified. 


hand,  as  a  tendon  or  other  structure;  belonging 
to  such  structure.  So  Proftvndipla-ntar  a.  [L. 
planta  sole  of  the  foot],  deep-seated  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  or  belonging  to  a  structure  so  situated. 

1888  Auk  V.  105  The  paper  concludes  with  remarks  ..  on 
the  profundiplantar  tendons. 

t  Profu-nditude.  06s.  [f.  L.  profund-us  deep 
+  -TUMS  :  cf.  altitude,  etc.]  =  next. 

1616  R.  C.  Tims'  Whistle,  etc.  (1871)  149  The  body  three 
dimensions  doth  include,  ..  length,  bredlh,  profunditude. 
1645  EVELYN  Diary  7  Feb.,  A  lake,  .reported  of  that  pro. 
funditude  in  the  middle  that  it  is  botomelesse.  1650  ASH- 
MOLE  Chjim.  Collect.  49  A  due  measure  of  Longitude,  Lati- 
tude, and  Profunditude. 

Profundity  (prffo-nditi).  Also  6  profoun- 
dyte,  -itie,  7  -ity.  [ME.  profundite,  a.  OK. 
profundite,  mod.F.  profondite,  ad.  late  L.  pro- 
funditas  depth,  immensity,  i.profttndus  PBOFOUND  : 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  profound ;  that 
which  is  profound. 

1.  Depth,  in  a  physical  sense,  f  »•  gen.  as  one 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  bodies :  Measurement 
or  extension  downwards :  =  DEPTH  i. 

1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Alch.  n.  xi.  in  Ashm.  Thtat.  Chcm. 
Brit.  (1652)  !37  Altytude,  Latytude,  and  Profundyte.  1571 
DIGGES  Pautom.,  Math.  Disc.  ii.  Y  iij  b,  A  right  angled 
Quadrangular  direct  Prisma,  hilling  for  his  longitude,  lati- 
tude and  profunditie  these  three  lines.  1615  N.  CARPENTER 
Geog.  Del.  u.  vii.  (1635)  104  The  depth  or  profundity  is  the 
distance  betwixt  the  Bottome  and  the  Superficies  of  the 
Water.  1696  J.  EDWARDS  Demonstr.  Exist,  ifr  Proa.  Goat 
IL  122  Its  longitude  was.. tenfold  to  its  profundity. 

b.  The  quality  of  being  (very)  deep ;  deepness ; 
great  or  vast  depth;  extreme lowness  (of  a  bow). 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Profunditie,.. deepness. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  iv.  333  The  ditch.. of  an  incredible 
profunditie.  1794  SULLIVAN  ficw  Nat.  I.  33  How  striking 
the  profundity  of  the  abysses !  1831  LYELL  Princ.  Geol. 
II.  181  That  there  is  life  at  much  greater  profundities  in 
warmer  regions  may  be  confidently  inferred.  1878  BESANT 
&  RICE  Celia's  Art.  xvii,  With  another  bow  of  greater  pro- 
fundity than  would  have  become  an  Englishman. 

c.  concr.  or  quasi-<w*r>-.  A  very  deep  place  ;  the 
very  deep  or  deepest  part  of  something ;  a  (vast) 
depth,  an  abyss.     Alsoyijf. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  50  The  wyndes  respirenge 
and  restenge  in  the  profundite  of  hit.  1553  HULOBT,  Pro- 
funditye,  abisstts.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  192  A  great  square 
profunditie,  greene,  and  uneuen  at  the  bottome,  into  which 
3  barren  spring  doth  drill.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  229 
Through  the  vast  profunditie  obscure.  1851  NICHOL  A  rchit. 
Heav.  17  A  capability  of  sounding  profundities. 

2.  Depth  of  intellect,  insight,  knowledge,  learn- 
ing, or  thought;  depth  of  meaning  or  content; 
abstruseness. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  ill.  Ixiv.  149  Thou,  .art  be  endeof 
all  godes,  be  hyenes  of  lif,  be  profundite  of  scriptures.  1508 
FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  138  He  is  the  profoundyte 
of  thyn  menarrable  wysdome.  1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's 
Mcnaphon  (Arb.)  14  Which  lies  couched  most  closely  vnder 
darke  fables  profounditie.  1679  C.  NESSE  Antichrist  134 
It  causeth  me  to  admire  the  profoundity  of  the  scripture. 
1681  BUNYAN  Holy  War  x.  278  To  encourage  you  in  the 
profundity  of  your  craft,  1788  R.  CUMBERLAND  Observer 
No.  no.  IV.  155  In  one  [Ben  Jonson]  we  may  respect 
the  profundity  of  learning,  in  the  other  [Shakespeare]  we 
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distinguishing  name  for  a  deep-seated  muscle,  esp. 
the  flexor  proj 'undus  perforans  of  the  fingers. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Profundus,  a  Muscle,  which 
bends  the  Fingers.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Muscles, 
Names  and  offices  of  the  several  muscles .. Sublimis,  Pro- 
fundus, bend  the  fingers.  1854  67  C.  A.  HARRIS/)*/.  Med. 
I erininol,,  Profundus,  deep-sealed;  also,  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus  perforans  muscle. 

Prorur,  obs.  form  of  PBOFFEB. 

Profuse  (profits),  a.  [ad.  L.  profus-us  poured 
forth,  spread  out,  lavish,  immoderate,  profuse 
prop.  pa.  pple.  of  pro-,  prsfundfre  to  pour  forth, 

1.  pro,  PBO-  l  + fund-Ire  to  pour.     So  F.  profus 
(i 6th  c.  in  Littri).] 

1.  Of  persons  or  agents  :  Expending,  bestowing, 
or  producing  abundantly ;  lavish,  liberal  to  excess ; 
extravagant,  wasteful,  prodigal.  Const,  in,  of. 
,  '43"-S<>  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  119  He  was  myjhty  in 
uatelle,  liberalle  in  ?iffenge,  and  profuse  in  makynge  fesles. 
'575-85  [implied  in  PROFUSENESS].  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng 
t.xpos.,  Profuse,  wasteful!  lauish  in  spending.  i6at  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  n.  i.  iv.  ii,  Many  againe  are  in  that  other 
extreame  too  profuse,  suspitious  and  jelous  of  their  health, 
too  apt  to  take  Physick  vpon  euery  small  occasion.  1719 
FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840 II.  259  Working-men . . are  thereby 
induced  to  be  more  profuse  and  extravagant  in  fine  apparel. 
1788  GIBBON  Decl.  t,  F.  xl.  (1869)  II.  477  Justinian  was  so 
profuse  that  he  could  not  be  liberal.  1845  BROWNING  Lett. 
(1899)  I.  245  Mr.  Forster  came  yesterday  and  was  very 
profuse  of  graciosities.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  L  11 
He  was.. somewhat  too  open-handed  and  profuse  in  his 
ordinary  expenditure,  fig.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VIII.  286  On 
a  green  shadie  Bank  profuse  of  Flours. 

2.  Of  actions,  conditions,  or  things:  Very  abund- 
ant ;  exuberant,  bountiful ;  copious ;  excessive. 

«i«io  HEALEY  Efictetus'  Man.  (1636)  66  Let  not  thy 
laughter  bee  profuse,  nor  be  led  by  every  light  occasion  [cf. 
quot.  1608  in  PROFUSED].  1718  YOUNG  Love  Fame  vi,  This 
lady  glories  in  profuse  expence.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  207 
Profuse  sweating,  great  debility  and  loss  of  appetite,  had 
begun  to  Lake  place.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  *  Pract.  Med. 
(1878)  473  When  pulmonary  hemorrhage ..  is  profuse.. the 
symptoms  and  prospects  are  in  the  highest  degree  grave. 
1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  Prav.  xxvii.6  The  kisses  of  an  enemy  are 
profuse. 

t  Profuse  (pr0fi«-z),  v.  Ots.  [f.  L.  profiis- 
ppl.  stem  of profund-Sre  :  see  prec.  (At  first  perh 
in  pa.  pple.  profused  from  L.  profusus :  see  next.); 
trans.  To  pour  forth ;  to  expend,  bestow,  or  pro- 
duce freely  or  lavishly  ;  to  lavish,  squander,  waste. 
c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxiv.  295  Mercury,  thy  help  hath 
been  profus'd  Ever  with  most  grace  in  consorts  of  travellers 
distress'd.  1615  —  Odyss.  xxi.  156  'lender  no  excuse  For 
least  delay,  nor  too  much  time  profuse  In  stay  to  draw  this 
bow.  01614  DONNE  Butarara  (1644)  (8  Man  snatch'd.. 
a  new  way  of  profusing  his  life  to  Martyrdome.  1711 
STEELB  Sfect.  No.  260  p  i  If  I  had  laid  out  that  which 
I  profused  in  Luxury  and  Wantonness,  in  Acts  of  Generosity 
or  Charity.  1771  J.  FOOT  Penseroso  n.  84  With  these 
[waters]  profused  is  drown'd  the  suff 'ring  earth. 


t  Profu'sed,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  profus-us  (see  PBO- 
FUSE a.)  -r-  -ED  1;  or  pa.  pple.  of  PBOFUSE  v.}  =  PBO- 
FOSE  a.  Hence  tProftrsedly  adv.,  profusely. 

1608  D.  T[UVIL]  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  96  b,  Affects  profused 
laughter  [cf.  l^fro/usa  hilariias  (Cicero)]  at  a  feast.  1600 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  234  To  what  purpose  does 
Dr.  Wh...lay  himself  out  so  profusedly  to  prove  that  the 
Creatures  are  good  ? 

Profusely  (profi«-sli),  adv.  [f.  PBOFUSE  a.  + 
-LY2.]  In  a  profuse  manner;  in  profusion  or 
abundance ;  without  stint ;  wastefully,  lavishly. 

l6ax  BURTON  A  nat.  Met.  To  Rdr.  (1676)  14/1  At  this 
speech  Democritus profusely  laughed, (his  friends.. weeping 
in  the  mean  time,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg,.  Past.  Pref.  (1721)  1. 93  A  Meadow,  where  the  Beauties 
of  the  Spring  are  profusely  blended  together.  1791  MRS. 
RADCLIFPK  Rom,  Forest  i,  After  drinking  profusely  of  some 
mild  liquids.  1885  Manch.  Exam,  a  July  4/7  The  shipping 
in  the  harbour  was  profusely  decked  with  flags. 

Profuseness  (proti«-snes).  [f. asprec.  +  -NES8.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  profuse ;  lavishness ; 
wastefulness ;  profusion. 

"575-85  Asp.  SANDYS  Serta.  (Parker  Soc.)  400  There  be  two 
grand  enemies  of  hospitality.  The  one  is  covetousness,  the 
other  profuseness.  1631  MASSINGER  City  Madam  in.  ii, 
I,  That  knew  profuseness  of  expense  the  parent  Of  wretched 
Poverty,  her  fatal  daughter.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  37 
P  7,  I  was  convinced  that  their  liberality  was  only  profuse- 
ness,  that,  .they  were  equally  generous  to  vice  and  virtue. 
1850  Florist  Mar.  81  Its  distinctness  and  profuseness  of 
bloom  combine  to  make  it  a  very  desirable  thing.  1857 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xi.  631  In  no  age  have  literary  men  been 
rewarded  with  such  profusenessas  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V. ; 
and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so  mean  spirited. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  An  act  of  profuse  expenditure. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  i. 
xix.  (1674)  20  One  of  those  inconsiderate  profusenesses  used 
by  shallow-pated  Princes. 

tProfu-ser.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PROPOSES.  +  -EB!. 
So  obs.  F.  profuseur  (Cotgr.),  late  L.  profusor] 
One  who  or  that  which  lavishes ;  a  spendthrift. 

1616  Rich  Cabinet  151  Vanitie  in  words. .is  a  lavish  pro. 
fuser  of  pretious  time.  1648  HEKRICK  Htsper.,  Fortune, 
Fortune  s  a  blind  profuser  of  her  own,  Too  much  she  gives 
to  some,  enough  to  none. 

Profusion (profiw-jan).  [n.F.pro/usion(l6thc., 
Montaigne),  ad.  L.profiisidn-em,n.of  nctiotif.fro- 
fundlrt  to  pour  forth.] 

1.  The  action  of  pouring  forth  ;  outpouring,  effu- 
sion (of  a  liquid) ;  spilling,  shedding.  Now  rare. 


PROG. 

1604  R.  CAWDRRY  Table  Atfh..  Profusion,  powring  out 
wastfully.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beast!  (1658)  146  Some 
men  in  this  extremity  suffer  most  fearful  dreams,  profusion 
of  seed,  hoarsncss  of  voyce.  1743  tr.  Heister't  Sure 
The  effects,  .are  generally  Profusions  of  Blood.  i(u  u 
Good's  Study  Med.  fed.  4)  II.  443  [Cullcn]  has  hence  been 
obliged  to  transfer  the  whole  of  these  (hemorrhages)  to 
another  part  of  his  system . .  and  to  distinguish  themby  the 
feeble  name  of  profusions  instead  of  by  their  own  proper 
denomination. 

2.  Lavish  or  wasteful  expenditure  or  bestowal  of 
money,  substance,  etc. ;  squandering,  waste. 


.  —  "*»  " "«  '""  j-rugm.  neg.  tnruj  42  wnicn 
r-- -  —  in  the  end  a  most  fatall  work,  both  in  the  profusion 
of  bloud  and  treasure,  ijfp  CHESTP.RF.  Lett.  (1774)  III. 
"J° _°e  upon  your  guard  against  this  idle  profusion  of  lime. 
1818  D  ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  II.  i.  3  Charles  the  First  has  never 
been  accused  of  a  wanton  profusion  of  the  public  wealth. 

d.  The  fact,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  profuse ; 
lavishness,  wastefulness,  extravagance. 

1691  DRYDEN  St.  Euremont's  Ess.  204  Those,  that  Lake 
away  with  violence,  to  disperse  with  profusion,  are  much 
more  excusable.  1709  SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.  Ded.,  The  lustre 
of  that  most  noble  family,  .which  the  unmeasurablc  pro 
fusion  of  ancestors  for  many  generations  had  too  much 
eclipsed.  1715  DE  FOE  Vcy.  round  World  (1840)  96  They 
were  entertained  with  the  utmost  profusion  and  magnifi- 
cence after  the  Spanish  manner.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
V.  xluL  278  The  profusion.. with  which  he  lavished  his 

fold.    1876  J.  PARKER  Paracl.  I.  xiv.  224  You  are  amazed 
y  the  profusion  which  is  characteristic  of  Nature;  not 
merely  a  star  here  and  there,  but  millions  beyond  all  con- 
ceivable number. 

4.  Abundance ;  lavish  or  copious  supply. 

1705  ADDISON  Italy  184  To  have  furnish'd  out  so  many 
glorious  Palaces  with  such  a  Profusion  of  Pictures,  Statues, 
and  the  like  Ornaments.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  46  Ye  fields, 
where  summer  spreads  profusion  round.  1791  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFPE  Rom.  Forest  vi,  Her  auburn  tresses  fell  in  profusion 
over  her  bosom.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Wet  Days  at 
Ldgcwood  80  Wheat  was  growing  in  profusion. 

Proftrsive  (-siv),  a.  [f.  L.  profus-,  ppl.  stem 
olprofundere  (see  PBOFOSB  <Z.)  +  -IVE.]  Charac- 
terized by  or  tending  to  profusion  or  lavishness. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  86  Your  Magni. 
ficence..ma  severer  Common-wealth  than  ours,  would  be 
called  a  profusive  Wast.  1685  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin  222 
Chearfull  and  even  profusive  Charityes.  1797  Monthly 

«^-T,nA'  2l8  Her  ,glfts  in  **>"  Profusive  Plenty  flings. 
1861  R.  QUINN  Heather  Lintie  (1866)  34  Profusive  smiling 
gleams. 

Hence  Proftrsively  adv. ;  Proftraiveneis. 

1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senautt's  Man  become  Guilty  230 
Rivers  flow  profusively,  their  spring  heads  are  not  dried  up. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  v.  i  6*  His  profusiveness..not 
only  spending  the  great  Treasure  left  Him  by  His  Father; 
but  also  vast  wealth  beside. 

Profycy(e,  obs.  form  of  PBOPHECT. 
Profyr(e,  obs.  form  of  PBOFFEB. 
Prog  (prpg),  rf.l  Also  7  progg(e,  8-9  progue. 
[Origin  obscure;  perh.  a  variant  of  PBAO  sb.^ ;  cf. 
also  BROO,  and  PBOD  10.  and  v.J 
L  A  piercing  instrument  or  weapon;    a  spike; 
a  skewer ;  a  stiletto ;  a  prick  or  prickle. 
_  1*15  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  27  Slicing  it  into  little  gobbets,  prick 
it  on  a  prog  of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  fomace.     1614  W 
WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  n.  yfi,  The  water  having  dank't 
his  pistoles,  and  lost  his  Spanish  proggc  in  the  bottome,  the 
Indians  swomme  him  out  by  the  chinne  to  the  shore     1785 
R.  FORBES  Poems  Buchan  Dial.,  Ulysses  31  Sin  the  Fates 
hae  orders  gi'en  To  bring  the  progues  [=  arrows]  to  Troy. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Prog,  a  curved  spike  or 
prong,  to  drag  what  is  seized  by  it..  .A  prog  would  be  of  no 
use  if  it  could  not  hold  and  draw  as  well  as  pierce.    Both 
these  words  arcotherwise  pronounced/n>^j«.  1815  UKOCKETT 
If.  C.  Gloss.,  Prog,  a  prick.— Progly,  a.  prickly. 

2.  An  act  of  progging;    a  stab,  thrust,  sharp 
poke ;  a  prod.    Sc.  and  dial.    Also  fg. 

i8j»  GALT  Steam-Boat  viii.  155,  I..couldtnole  her  progs 
and  jokes  with  the  greatest  pleasance  and  composure.  1856 
DeiCs Hallowe'en  39(E.D.D.)  He . .  gied  a  progue,  that  wasna 
hcht.  1891  BURGESS  Rasmie's  Buddie  31  He'll  mebbe 
need  amdder  proge,  Frae  my  aald  staff. 
Prog  (prpg),  so*  Also  7  progge,  7-8  progg, 
progue.  [perh.f.PRooi/.l,  -  that  which  is  progged 
or  got  by  progging.]  'A  cant  word  for  provision, 
goods,  or  money  laid  up  in  store'  (Dyche,  1740). 
1.  Food,  victuals,  provender;  esp.  colloq.  pro- 
visions for  a  journey  or  excursion  ;  slang,  food 
generally,  'grab'. 

i«SS  Fu  LLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  ii.  290  The  Abbot . .  every  Saturday 
was  to  visit  their  beds,  to  see  if  they  had  not  shuffled  in 
some  softer  matter,  or  purloyned  some  progge  for  them- 
selves, a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  French  King  Wks.  1730 1. 60 
When  first  I  came  to  town  with  houshold  clog,  Rings,  watch, 
and  so  forth,  fairly  went  for  prog,  a  174$  SWIFT  Direct. 
Servants,  Cook,  You  can  junket  together  at  night  on  your 
own  progue,  when  the  rest  of  the  house  are  abed.  177* 
VlRS.  DELANY  in  Life  fr  Corr.  Ser.  11.  (1863)  I.  402,  I  had  a 
etler  last  night  from  your  father,  who  has  sent  me  some 


prog '  we  want  on  me  roaa.     1007  LAKLYLB  \jcrm.  r\oin.  i. 
Jo  Unless  the  Turk . .  do  freely  give  thee  prog  and  lodging. 
870  SIMMONS  Oakdale  Grange  49  What  a  capital  idea  for 
>rog  (the  refined  expression  by  which  scholars  convey  to  each 
other  the  refined  delicacies  which  tickle  their  palates). 
b.  Jig.  Food  for  the  mind. 

1783  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  12  Apr,  If  my  letters  will  give 
ou  any  amusement,  I  will  write  oftener . .  and  supply  you 
.•ith  all  the  prog  I  get  myself.  1815  IKILAND  Scribble- 
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omania  166  George  Brewer  our  crew  now  with  confidence 
hails,  And  for  prog  straight  produces  bis  Siamese  I  ales. 

2.  dial.  A  hoard  (of  money).     Cf.  PBOG  z/.l  4. 

1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt.  Class,  s.  v.,  He  s  got  a  fine 
prog  of  money  somewhere, 

3.  =  PHOGGER1. 

1818-31  WEBSTER,  Prog,  one  that  seeks  his  victuals  by 
wandering  and  begging. 

4.  Comb.  Prog-basket,  a  provision-basket,  on  a 
journey  or  '  outing '. 

1855  HALIBURTON  Nat.  *  Hum.  Nut.  I.  245  Taking  out 
a  pair  of  pistols  and  lots  of  ammunition  from  the  bottom  ot 
hirprog-basket.     1865  N.  Brit.  Rev.  Sept.  229  During  the 
repast  a  lean  hungry  tribe  of  dogs  were  working  outside  at 
his  '  prog-basket '.    They  opened  it ;  stole  a  goose. 

Prog,  s6.3  Undergraduates'  slang.  Also  prog- 
gins.  [Perversion  of  PKOCTOB,  on  the  pattern  of 
Juggins  and  the  like.]  A  proctor  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  Hence  Prog  v?  =  PROCTOHIZE  v. 

1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  39  (Cambridge)  His  conversation 
is . .  about . .  ihe  Dean  or  the  '  Proggins '.  1900  G.  SWIFT 
Somerley  137  When  you  lifted  your  arm  to  take  your  cap 
off  to  the  proctor,  you  pulled  the  reins  and  lugged  the 
horse's  head  round  into  the  prog's  mouth.  1901  Daily 


those  of  smoking  when  wearing  cap  and  gown,  and  appearing 
in  public  on  Sunday  evenings  improperly  dressed. 

Frog  (pr?g)i  v-1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  progg, 
7  proague,  progue.  [Origin  and  sense-history 
obscure;  it  is  not  certain  whether  all  the  senses 
belong  to  one  word.] 

fl.  trans.  (?)  06s.  rare. 

1566  DRANT  Horace  \.  i.  Aj,  Who  gapes,  who  gawes,  who 
pores,  who  pries,  who  proggs  his  mate  but  he  ? 

2.  intr.  To  poke  about  for  anything  that  may  be 
picked  up  or  laid  hold  of;  to  search  about  or  hunt 
about,  esf.  for  food ;  to  forage,  (?)  to  purvey ;  also, 
to  solicit,  to  beg,  to  go  about  begging. 

[1618:  cf.  FROGMAN;  1612:  see  PROGCING  ppl. a.]  1624 
QUARLES  Job  xiv.  60  Man  digs, . .  He  neuer  rests, . .  He  mines, 
and  progs,  though  in  the  fangs  of  death.  1635  —  Emit.  II.  ii, 
We  travel  sea  and  soil,  we  pry,  we  prowl,  We  progress,  and  we 
progfrom  pole  to  pole.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  II.  Wks.  1851 
III.  64  Excommunication  servs  for  nothing  with  them,  but 
to  prog,  and  pandar  for  fees.  1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jos.  I  55 
This  Lake  had  linked  himselfe  in  with  the  Scottish  Nation, 
progging  for  Suits,  and  helping  them  to  fill  their  Purses. 
(11670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  56,  1  never  saw 
any  of  our  Ministry  more  abstracted  from  their  studies, 
continually  progging  at  the  Parliament  door.  1692  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fables  52  She  went  out  progging  for  pro- 
visions again  as  before.  1703  A.  B.  Law  Succession  to 
Benefices  Just.  37  With  an  impious  Craft  like  his  [Judas's] 
you  may  prog  for  your  own  Bag.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Prog,  to  pry  or  poke  into  holes  and  corners... 
Those  who  go  progging  about.. are  likely  enough  to  steal 
whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  1838  MARY 
HOWITT  Birds  ff  Fl.,  House-sparrmu  iii,  Coarse  is  his 
nature,  made  to  prog  about.  1876  WhMy  Gloss.,  Prooaging, 
.  .foraging,  as  an  animal  searches  for  food. 

T  3.  trans.  To  search  or  hunt  out ;  to  poke  out. 

1634  H.  L'Esi  RANGE  Chas.  /(i6ss)  131  The  subtile  engineer 
..  at  length  from  old  records  progs  and  bolts  out  an  ancient 
Precedent  of  raising  a  Tax  upon  the  hole  Kingdome,  for 
setting  forth  a  Navy  in  case  of  danger.  1656  HEYLIN 
Extraneiis  Vapulatis  309  An  old  Skulking  Statute,  which 
..was  printed  and  ex^sed  to  open  view,  and  therefore 
needed  no  such  progging  and  bolting  out,  as  is  elsewhere 
spoken  of. 

f4.  (?)  trans.   See  quot.  (Cf.  PBOG  st*  2.)  06s. 

1719  SEWEL  Dutch  Diet,,  Pollen,  geld  fatten,  to  Hord  up 
money,  to  prog. 

Frog,  v.z  dial.  Also  9  progue.  [f.  PBOG  s6.1 
Cf.  PBOD  v.,  and  BROG  v.,  in  similar  sense.] 

1.  trans.  To  prick,  stab,  pierce  ;  to  prod. 

1811  A.  SCOTT  Poems  ii4(Jam.),  Iga'e  my  Pegasus  the  spur 
..An'  sair  his  flank  I've  proggit.  1821  CLARE  mi.  Minstr. 
II.  82  While  children,  .prog  thehous'd  bee  from  the  cotter's 
wall.  1823  ELIZA  LOGAN  St.  Johnstoun  II.  168  (Jam.),  I 
was  progging  up  the  old  witch  alittle,  to.  .make  her  confess. 
1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Prog,  Proggle,  to  prick,  to 
prickle.  1832-53  R.  INGLIS  in  Whislle-binkie  (Scotch  Songs) 
Ser.  in.  115  Again,  at  the  battle  o'  red  Waterloo,  How  they 
pricket  and  proget  the  French  thro'  and  thro'.  1890  J. 
SERVICE  Thir  Notandums  xv.  103  He  progued  them  wi' 
his  fork. 

2.  intr.  To  poke,  to  pierce ;  to  prod. 

1896  Dial.  Notes  (U.  S.)  i.  333  (E.D.D.)  Prog,  to  search 
for  anything  imbedded  in  the  mud,  as  clams,  terrapins,  or 
cedar  logs,  by  means  of  a  sounding  roci.  [But  this  may 
belong  to  PROG  ».'] 

Prog,  zvi,  to  proctorize :  see  PBOG  s6$ 

ProgametangetoProganosaur:  see  PRO-2 1. 

Frogamic  (progs-mik),  a.  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  irpo, 
PBO-  2  +  y&itoi  marriage  +  -ic.]  That  precedes 
the  specialization  of  the  gametes  (sexual  or  pairing 
cells).  So  Progamous  (pr^gamss)  a.,  applied  to 
an  ovum  which  has  not  been  impregnated  by  a 
spermatozoon. 

1891  HARTOG  in  Nature  i7Sept.484/2  Progamic  paragamy: 
the  fusing  nuclei  are  the  normal  gametonuclei  of  the  pro- 
gamous  cell  (ovum  which  has  formed  i  polar  body). 

Frogenerate  (pwjdje-nerA),  ///.  a.  [In 
sense  i,  ad.  L. progenerat-us,  pa.  pple.  oi  progener- 
are to  beget,  engender :  see  PBO-  I  and  GENERATE 
///.  a.  In  sense  2 ,  nonce-formation  after  degenerate.] 

t 1.  Propagated,  begotten.    (Const,  as  fa.  pple. 

—  PKOGENERATED.)  06s.  rare~l. 
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1610  HEALEY  SI.  Aug.  Citie  f/  God  300  Meanes  for  one 
thing  to  bee  progenerate  of  another. 

2.  More  advanced  in  development  or  type;  op- 
posed to  degenerate. 

1903  MYERS  Human  Personality  I.  56  Our  '  degenerates 
may  sometimes  be  in  truth  progenerate,  and  their  perturba- 
tion may  mark  an  evolution. 

Proge-nerate,  ».  ?  06s.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
ofL.  progenerare :  seeprec.]  trans.  To  beget,  pro- 
pagate, procreate.  Hence  Proge-nerated  ppl.  a. 

1611  Corofi.,Proffenier,  to  progenerate..  young  ones.    1770 
in  Archxologia  (1773)  II.  250  They  were  all  progenerated 
colonies  from  a  Scythian  or  Tartar  race.    1824  LANDOR 
fmng.  Conv.,  Pericles  $  Soph.  Wks.  1846  I.  145/2  He  who 
is  yet  to  progenerate  a  more  numerous  and  far  better  race. 

t  Progenera"tion.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
generation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  progenerare :  see 
above.]  Procreation,  propagation,  begetting. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xx.  161  b,  Mankynde  can- 
not by  any  other  possible  meanes  bee  continued  in  pro- 
generacion  of  issue.  1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Progeneration,  a 
breeding  or  bringing  forth. 

t  Froge  nerative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
progenerdt-  (see  PBOGENERATE)  +  -IVE.]  Having 


'regenerative  Cause  of  the  Scurvy,  Dropsy,  Stone  and  Gout. 

t  Froge'nial,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  i..progeni-a 
PROGENY  -t-  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  progeny. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  159  Whether  imme- 
diately produced,  without  any  progenial  traduction  or  radia- 
tion,, .is. .the  dispute. 

||  Progenies  (pre,d;5e-ni|jz).  Obs.  rare.  [L.  pro- 
genies PROGENY.]  =  PROGENY  ;  race,  generation. 

1672-3  GREW  Anal.  Roots  i.  i.  §  16  A  new  Progenies  of 
Roots,  from  the  old  Head  or  Body,  in  the  room  of  those  that 
die  yearly. 

Proge-nital,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -AL.  Cf. 
med.L. progenitalis  (1493  in  DuCange).]  =  next. 

1836  LYTTON  A  t  liens  L  viii,  Homer  U  cited  in  proof  of  the 
progenital  humidity. 

Progenitive  (pr0,d3e-nitiv),a.  {l.~L.progenil-, 
ppl.  stem  of  progignere  :  see  next  and  -IVE.  So  late 
L.  progenitlv-us  (Boeth.).]  Having  the  quality 
of  producing  offspring  or  progeny;  possessed  of 
reproductive  power  or  properties. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  679  I'm  vastly  popular  with 
almost  all  the  infant  duplicates  of  my  progenitive  friends. 
1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  iv.  (1852)  66  The  Gauchos  call  the 
former  [crystals  of  Gypsum]  the  '  Padre  del  sel ',  and  the 
latter  [crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda]  the  '  Madre ' ;  they  state 
that  these  progenitive  salts  always  occur  on  the  borders  of  the 
Salinas  when  the  water  begins  to  evaporate.  1882  T.  MOZLEY 
Remix.  II.  433  The  mighty,  pregnant,  progenitive  atom. 
1895  F.  C.  CONYBEARE  in  Academy  29  June  547/1  That 
a  barren  woman  should  bring  forth  a  child  was  no  ordinary 
progenitive  act,  but  a  result  of  the  divine  power. 

Hence  Proge'nitiveness,  reproductive  quality. 

1868  E.  D.  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  (1887)  m  Metaphysical 
peculiarity  or  progenitiveness  as  isolating  species. 

Progenitor  (proidje-nitai).  Also  4-6  -our. 
[ME.  progenitour,  a.  obs.  F.  progeniteur  (i4th  c. 
in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  progenitor-em  ancestor,  agent-n. 
f.  progign-Srt  to  beget,  f.  pro,  PBO-  !  I  a  +gign-Sre 
to  beget.] 

1.  A  person  from  whom  another  person,  a  family, 
or  a  race,  is  descended ;  an  ancestor,  a  forefather. 

[1347  Rolls  of  Parti.  II.  i8o/r  En  salvation  de  lui  &  des 
alines  de  ses  progenitours.]  1382  WVCLIF  2  Tim.  i.  3,  I  do 
thankyngis  to  my  God,  to  whom  1  serue  fro  my  progenitours. 
1400  CAXTON  Eneydos  ProL  4  The  most  renommed  of  alle  his 
noble  progenytours.  1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  107 
Let  them  consider  howe  tyrannously  the  bisshoppes  kynge- 
dome  hath  vsed  their  progenitours,  Kynges  of  Englunde. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  To  Rdr.,  The  English-Saxon 
tongue  which  our  Progenitors  the  English  spake.  1742-3 
LD.  LONSDALE  in  Johnson's  Debates  23  Feb.  (1787)  II.  508 
Another  principle  of  government  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
progenitors  established,  was  to  suppress  vice  with  the  utmost 
diligence.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vii.  251  Their  fabulous 
progenitor,  Thessalus,  was  called  by  some  a  son  of  Hercules. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  70  He  supposes  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  every  man  has  bad  numberless  progenitors. 

b.  Biol.  An  ancestor  or  ancestral  species  of 
animals  or  plants. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1873)  108  We  may  believe 
that  the  progenitor  of  the  ostrich  genus  had  habits  like 
those  of  the  bustard.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of  Man 
240  The  progenitors  of  Birds  and  the  progenitors  of  Man  at 
a  very  remote  period  were  probably  one. 

2.  fig.  a.  A  spiritual,  political,  or  intellectual 
'  ancestor '  or  predecessor. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1663)  103  We  take  them 
for  our  progenitors,  who  going  before,  have  taught  us  the 
way  to  follow  after.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor. 
(1776)  310  All  these  worthy  men  are  our  progenitors,  if  we 
will  but.  .become  their  disciples. 

b.  The  original  of  which  anything  is  a  copy. 

1875  SCRIVENER  Lect.  Text  N.  Test.  5  Two  several  manu- 
scripts which  sprang  from  the  same  progenitor.  1883 
Glasgow  Weekly  Herald  5  May  3/2  What  are  precedents, 
and  how  do  they  originate  without  progenitors  ? 

Frogenitorial  (pro,d3enit6»-rial),  a.  [f.  L. 
type  *progenilori-us  (f.  progenitor-em :  see  prec.) 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  progenitors;  of  the 
nature  of  a  progenitor ;  ancestral. 

1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  289  It  presents  us  neither  with 
progenitorial  guilt,  to  be  visited  upon  the  heroes,  nor  with 
predicted  calamities  to  be  inflicted.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R. 


PROGENY. 

Feverel  xviii,  Families  against  whom  neither,  .lawyer  nor.  . 
physician  could  recollect  a  progenitorial  blot,  either  on  the 
male  or  female  side,  were  not  numerous.  1880  WARREN 
Book-plates  xviii.  196  In  the  Werdenstein  plate  there  are 
no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  '  progenitorial  '  shields. 

Froge'nitorship.  [f.  PROGENITOR  +  -SHIP.] 
The  position  or  fact  of  being  a  progenitor. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  171  Their  dead  would  disown 
them  as  scornfully  as  Cicero  would  the  intellectual  pro- 
genitorship  of  a  Cicerone.  1839  PYE  SMITH  Serif  t.  ft  Geol. 
92  All  land  animals  were  created  in  pairs  or  other  suitable 
modes  of  progenitorship,  on  one  spot  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  1870  TYNDALL  in  Life  $  Lett.  Huxley  (1900)  I.  xxiv. 
330  Anything  that  touches  progenitorship  interests  them. 

Progenitress  (proidje-nitres).  [f.  PROGENITOR 
-T--ESS".]  A  female  progenitor,  an  ancestress. 


1611  SPEED  Hut.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xvi.  §  34  Her  selfe  a  Queene, 
and  a  Progenitresse  of  those  glorious  Kings  and  Queenes 
which  followed.  1635  HEYWOOU  Hierarch.  vi.  343  Eue  our 
first  progenitresse.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  291  She  was 
a  worthy  progenitress  of  a  long  line  of  most  charming 
women  novelists.  1888  Sat.  Ren.  20  Oct.  463/1  These  old 
cookery-books  seem  to  bring  us  much  nearer  to  our  dead 
and  gone  progenitresses. 

II  Progenitrix  (prDidge'nitriks).  [a.  late  L. 
progenitrix  an  ancestress.]  =  prec.  fAlso  with 
French  ending,  ||  Progenltri-oe.  06s. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  CitieojGod  in  His  grandmotlur} 
set  for  any  progenitrix,  as  is  often  used.  1650  Br.  HALL 
Cases  Consc.,  Add.  i.  (1654)  387  The  gracious  progenitrice 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  13  Oct. 
4/4  There  is  now  living  at  Allonby..a  widow..  who  is  the 
progenitrix  of  fifty  eight  persons.  1864  Realm  9  Mar.  sin 
this  young  woman,  lean,  yellow,  shrewd  and  hard,  we  have 
the  type  and  progenitrix  of  the  strong-minded  Yankee 
female  face,  with  its  keen  angularity. 

Frogeniture  (proidje-nitiili).  [f.  "L.progenit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  progign-ire  to  beget  +  -UHE  :  cf.  gtni- 
ture.  So  F.  proginiture  (1835  in  Diet.  Mad.).] 

1.  Begetting  of  offspring  ;  generation. 

1801  HEU  M.  WILLIAMS  St.  Fr.  Ref.  I.  v.  38  His  im- 
mense domain  which  descended  in  long  succession  of 
progeniture  from  his  remote  ancestry.  1831  T.  HOPE  Ess. 
Origin  Man  II.  21  All  organic  and  living  individuals  after 
a  time  acquire  the  power  of  propagating  their  species  by 
a  new  progeniture.  1855  W.  H.  MILL  Apflic.  Panth.  Princ. 
(1861)  217  All  ancient  testimonies  respecting  the  Cerinthians 
ascribe  to  them  also  this  notion  of  the  purely  celestial 
progeniture  of  the  Christ. 

2.  Offspring,  progeny. 

1893  Pall  Mall  Mag.  1.  38  A  state  of  highly-strung  nerves 


by  their  skill  in  bringing  the  right  mates  together  to  pro- 
duce the  progeniture  they  want. 

Progenity.  nonce-wd. 

fl.  Humorous  blunder  for  PROGENY  (sense  4). 

1600  HEYWOOD  ist  Ft.  Edw.  IV,  ill.  Wks.  I.  45  Harrys 
of  the  old  house  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  progenity  do  I  loue. 

2.  [after  humanity :  cf.  CANINITY  a].  Considera- 
tion for  offspring  or  descendants. 

1902  L.  STEPHEN  in  igth  Cent.  May  797  Progenity,  or  as 
Mr.  Kidd  calls  it, '  projected  efficiency  ,  makes  us  suffer  for 
the  good  of  our  descendants. 

Progeny  (prp-d^&i).  Also  4  -i,  4-5  -ye,  4-7 
-ie,  6  proginie.  [ME.  a.  obs.  F.  progenie  (i3th  c. 
in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  progenie-s  descent,  family,  off- 
spring, t.progign-fre  to  beget.] 

1.  The  offspring  (of  a  father  or  mother,  or  of 
both) ;  issue,  children  collectively ;  more  widely, 
descendants.  (Rarely  with  indef.  art.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1361  Til  him  and  til  his  progeni  Wit  pile 
sal  he  sceu  his  merci.  a  1325  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1878)  145  po  Eue  wist  sche  schuld  dye,  Sche  cleped  for(> 
hir  progenie.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  ^250  He  moste 
nedes  dye.  .and  al  his  progenye  in  this  world.  1515  BARCLAY 
Egloges  (1570)  C  vj  b/i  In  it  remayneth  the  worthy  gouernour, 
A  stocke  and  fountayne  of  noble  progeny,  c  1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE Ps.  cv.  ii,  His  servantes  you,  0  Abrahams  progeny. 
1604  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Pr.for  R.  Family,  AH  the  King  and 
Queenes  Royall  progenie.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637) 
26  The  Mores  are  the  progeny  of  such  Arabians  as  after  their 
Conquests  seated  themself  in  that  part  of  Affrica.  1727 
DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  i.  (1840)  13  Some  think. .  that  Noah  s 
sons,  .were  saved  in  the  ark.  .merely  for  being  the  posterity 
or  progeny  of  a  righteous  father.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Mart. 
Faun  xxvi,  From  this  union  sprang  a  vigorous  progeny. 

b.  Of  lower  animals,  and  plants. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  250  When  she  has  calv'd, 
then  set  the  Dam  aside ;  And  for  the  tender  Progeny  pro- 
vide. 1843  J.  A.  SMITH  Product.  Fanning  (ed.  2)  33  A  tree 
puts  forth  annually  a  new  progeny  of  buds,  and  becomes 
clothed  with  a  beautiful  foliage  of  lungs.. for  the  respiration 
of  the  rising  brood.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lilir.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  169  In  gathering  seeds,  choice  should  be  made 
from  the  finest  trees,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  produce 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  progeny  than  those  which  are  stinted 
in  their  growth. 

c.  fig.  Spiritual  or  intellectual  descendants,  suc- 
cessors, followers,  disciples. 

1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  (E.E.T.S.)  .78  All  }K 
priouris  and  souereynes  of  J>e  ordre  wer  sent  aftir  to  be  at 
J>e  byryng  of  her  maystir.  Whan  bei  wer  gadered  to-gidir 
and  anoumbered  be  summe  of  his  progenie  cam  on-to  too 
Jwusand  and  too  hundred.  Ibid.  88  His  desire  was  bat  his 
progenie  schuld  lyue  in  honest  pouerte.  1616  CHAMPNEY 
Vac.  Bps.  321  So  are  likewise  the  Lutherans,  and  all  their 
progeny.  1768  JOHNSON  Shaks.  Pref.,  Wks.  IX.  242  His 
characters.. are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity. 
1855  riuKwsTER  Newton  I.xiii.  347  The  intellectual  progeny 
whom  he  tNewton]  educated  and  reared. 


PROGERMINATION. 

d.  More  vaguely,  expressing  relation  or  character: 
cf.  CHILD  sb.  13. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  <W.  de  W.  1531)  90  b,  Certaynly  they  be 
ye  housholde  of  Sathan  &  progeny  of  pryde.  1667  MILTON 
/*.  L.  v.  600  Hear  alt  ye  Angels,  Progenie  of  Light,  Thrones, 
Dominations,  Princedoms,  Yertues,  Powers. 

2.  Jig.  That  which  originates  from  or  is  produced 
by  something  (material  or  immaterial) ;  issue,  pro- 
duct, outcome,  result. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  \\.  290  Of  Avarices  progenie  What  vice 
suietli  after  this.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  96  P  8  False- 
hood was  the  progeny  of  Folly.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  253  Art  is  the  parent,  not  the  progeny 
of  Science.  1853  KANE  Grinne II  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856)  446  In 
front  of  it  we  found  a  progeny  of  bergs,  crowded  together  so 
close  that  we  could  not  count  them.  1871  R,  ELUS  Catullus 
Ixiv.  90  Like  earth's  myriad  hues,  spring's  progeny,  rais'd 
to  the  breezes.  1871  TYNDALL^T^WI.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  u.  55  Are 
not  these  more  rapid  vibrations  the  progeny  of  the  slower? 

f3.  =  GENERATION  5.  Obs.  rare.  (Chiefly  a 
literalism  of  translation,  repr.  L.  progenies.} 

a  1315  Prose  Psalter  xlviii[i].  20  pe  wicked  shal  entren 
unto  pe  progenie  [we/,  opcr,  kynde ;  Vulg.  in  progenies}^ 
of  his  faders,  and  he  shal  se  no  li$t  wy(>-outeu  ende.  138* 
WYCLIF  Exod.  xxxiv.  7  Into  the  thridde  and  the  fertile 
progenye.  ?  <nsoo  Chester  PI.  vi.  90  His  name  alwaie 
nalowed  be.  .from  progeny  to  progenye. 

f  4.  A  race,  stock,  or  line  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  ;  a  family,  clan,  tribe,  or  kindred. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  viii.  5  Lest  he  speke  euele  of  thi 
progenye  [Vulg.  de  progenie  tua,  1388  of  thi  kynredej.  1390 
GOWER  Conf,  III.  23  Which  al  the  hole  progenie  Of  lusti 
folk  hath  undertake  To  feede.  1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
I.  127  The  progenye  of  theyme  descendede  from  Agar,  ser- 
uaunte  and  moder  of  Ismael.  1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bedels 
Hist.  Ck.  Eng.  33  The  Marshes  and  all  the  progeny  of  the 
Northumbers,  that  is,  of  that  people  which  inhabiteth  the 
north  side  of  the  Mud  Hum  her.  1609  SKENK  Reg,  Maj.  i. 
70  Except  remission  be  given  with  consent  of  the  progenie 
and  friends  of  him  quha  is  vnjustlie  slane.  1641  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  Warrcs  \\.  58  Lluelline,  the  last 
Prince  of  the  British  Progeny,  being  slaine.  1697  DRVDEN 
.  i1:  >!<•;>/  vi.  1074  Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent,  to  see 
Your  Roman  race,  and  Julian  progeny. 

•f-5.  Lineage,  parentage ;  descent,  genealogy.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xliii.  7  The  man  askide  vs  biordre  oure 
progenye,  if  the  fader  lyued,  if  we  hadden  a  brother.  1494 
V ABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxii.  85  Andouera,  a  woman  of  great  birth, 
how  be  it  myn  auctor..declarith  not  hir  progeny.  1548 
CRANMER  Catech.  97  Let  euery  man  be  content  with  his 
proginie,  office,  callyng,  state  and  degree.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  V/t  in.  ni.  61  All  French  and  France  exciaimes  on 
thee,  Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawfull  Progenie.  1649 
ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  595  This  Tzephaniab,  For  his  Progeny, 
b  described  to  be  the  son  of  Chushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah. 
1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav,  Asia  ^/.(iSas)  I.  299  The  care  of 
about  forty  families,  of  the  same  progeny  as  the  Turks. 

Progermina'tion.  rare—1.  [Noun  of  action 
f.  L.  progermin-are  to  shoot  forth  +  -ATION  :  see 
PBO-  !  i  a  and  GERMINATION.]  Springing  forth ; 
birth,  propagation. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.%  to  Sir  J.  Berkley^  Sold  (As  other 
townes  and  cities  were)  for  gold,  By  those  ignoble  births, 
which  shame  the  stem  That  gave  progermination  unto  them. 

Pro'gger  l.  Now  dial.  [f.  PROG  v.1  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  progs,  begs,  or  solicits ;  a  beggar. 

1685  R.  LUCAS  Happiness  (1692)  I.  280  How  far  shou'd  1 
prefer  the..unconcernment  of  a  poet.. before  the  former 
sort  of  servile  philosophick  proggers  1  1876  Whitby  Glossn 
ProoagtrS)  beggars. 

Fro'gger  2.  dial.  [f.  PROG  t».2  +  -KB  V]  One 
who  or  that  which  progs  or  prods :  a.  One  who 
prods  for  clams,  etc.  ( U.  S,) ;  b.  A  butcher's 
stabbing  instrument. 

1818  MIDFORO  Coll.  Songs  46  (E.  D.  D.)  The  progger  an* 
steel.  1887  Fisheries  of  U.  S.  Sect.  v.  II.  604  A  miserable 
set  who  help  the  oystermen  in  winter  and  '  go  clamming ' 
in  summer.  They  are  locally  known  as  'proggers*. 

Progging  (pri'gin,),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PROG  2>.1  + 
-ING*.]  Soliciting,  begging;  foraging. 

1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  243  Being  called  to  assemble 
about  reforming  the  Church,  they  fell  to  progging  and 
soliciting  the  parliament .. for  a  new  settling  of  their  tithes 
and  oblations.  1650  NEEOHAM  Case  Cemtttw.  54  A  People 
.  .poor  in  Body,  Pay,  and  other  Accommodations,  save  what 
they  have  purchased  by  proguing  here  in  England.  1715 
J.  CHAPPELOW  Rt.  Way  Rich  (1717)  87  All  their  plodding 
and  progging  is  for  themselves.  1785  HUTTON  Bran  New 
Wark  412  Careful  for  nought  but  progging  for  belly-timber. 

attrib.  1663  J.  STILLINGFL,  ShecinaK  Ded.,  The  progging 
attempts  of  an  ambitious  phylargyrist.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
Oxon.  I.  389  [He]  practiced  for  divers  years  progging  tricks 
in  employing  necessitous  persons,  .to  get  contributions. 

Progging  (prp'girj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec, 
+  -ING  2.]  That  progs,  solicits,  begs,  or  forages. 

(The  sense  of  quot.  1643  is  not  clear.) 

1622  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Span.  Curate  in.  iii,  That  man 
in  the  Gowne  in  my  opinion  Looks  like  a  proaguing  knave. 
1641  H.  MORK  Song  of  Soul  u.  i.  u.  xvi,  But  when  to 
plantall  life  quick  sense  is  ti'd,  And  progging  phansie,  then 
upon  her  guard  She  gins  to  stand.  1650  WELDON  Crt.  jas.  /, 
u.  185  Suppressing  Promoters,  and  progging  fellows. 

Proggins :  see  PROG  j^.3 

Proglottic  (pr0|glp*tik),a.    [irreg.  f.  PROGLOTTIS 

+  -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  proglottis. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Proglottid  (pWigVtid).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  *wpo- 
^AojTTiS-,  stem  of  *irpoy\QJTTts :  see  next.]  •«  PRO- 
GLOTTIS.  SoProglotti'dean<z.»  PROGLOTTic(CV«r; 
Diet.  1890). 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Cotn/>,  Anat.  lag  In  this  way  the 
Tfeiiia-uhain  is  formed,  the  last  metameias  of  which  (the 
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so-called  proglottids)  break  off  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  fui  in  more  or  less  independent  individuals.  1895 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Proglottid,  the  same  as  Proglottis. 

II  Proglottis  (proigV-tis).  PI.  -ides  (-idft). 
[mod.L.  (Felix  Dnj.irdin,  1843  Ann.  Sci.  Nat., 
ser.  a.  XX.  Zoologie  342)>  a.  Gr.  ipoykojaoit, 
*ir/wy\aiTTi5,  -i  J-  point  of  the  tongue,  f.  »po,  PRO-  *  + 
y\S>aaa,  y\arrct  tongue,  •fXarrlt  glottis,  mouth- 
piece of  a  pipe.  So  named  from  its  shape.]  A 
sexually  mature  segment  or  joint  of  a  tapeworm. 

Applied  by  Dujardin  to  a  detached  living  joint  j  by  P.  J. 
Van  Beneden,  1850,  and  by  subsequent  writers,  to  the  joint 
whether  attached  or  detached. 

1855  1'.  R.  JONES  A  aim.  Kixgd.  (ed.  2)  136  When  the 
gemma  has  grown  into  an  adult  worm  {Proglottis  of  Van 
Beneden),  the  indentation,  separating  each  from  the  one 
preceding  it,  increases  in  depth  until . .  the  segments  arc 
successively  thrown  off  as  so  many  distinct  animals.  1870 
NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  143  After  their  discharge  from  the 
body,  the  proglottides  decompose,  and  the  ova  are  liber- 
ated. 1897  All/mil's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1007  A  tapeworm  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  colony,  and  each  individual  pro* 
glottis  as  an  animal  complete  in  itself. 

tPro'gman.  Obs.  [f.  PROG  n.i  (or  ?  PROG  st.2) 
+  MAtr  ii.l]  A  man  appointed  to  forage  for 
victuals,  etc. ;  a  forager,  purveyor. 

1618  in  Walton's  Lett.  (Roxb.)  79  The  same  daye  five  proj; 
men,  common  soldiers  who  were  sent  w'h  money  in  their 
purses  to  buye  victualls,  were  cruelly  murdered. 

t  PrO'gnatOi  <*•  and  sb.    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L. 
progndt-us  born  or  sprung  from,  as  sb.  a  child, 
descendant,  (.pro,  PRO-1,  forth  +  (j>)natus,  pa.  pple. 
of  (g}nascf  to  be  born  :  cf.  cognate.} 
A.  adj.  Innate,  congenital.   (peJaniic.) 

ci6oo  J.  LEACH  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  75  Not 
myne  owne  nature. . ,  but  your  nature,  generositie  prognate, 
and  come  from  your  atavite  progenitours. 
13.  sb.  Child,  offspring ;  in  quot.yj^. 

1667  WATKRHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  62  If  he  speaks  no  fiat, 
folly  is  the  best  prognate  of  our  contrivances. 

Prognathic  (prcgnoe-bik),  a.  [f.  as  PROGNATH- 
OUS +  -ic.]  =  PROGNATHOUS  a. 

1850  R.  G.  LATHAM  yar.  Man  Introd.  6  When  the  inser- 
tion of  the  teeth  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  base  of  the  nose,  the  skull  is  orthognathic ;  when 
projecting  forwards,  prognathic.  1861  BUSK  in  Traits. 
Etknol.  Soc.  I.  343  It  is  to  him  [Professor  Retzius]  that  we 
owe  the  terms  brachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic,  with 
their  respective  modifications  of  orthognathic  and  progna* 
thic.  ifog  Brit.  Med.  JrnL  36  Aug.  455  The  head  small 
and  distinctly  dolichocephalic,  the  jaws  prognathic. 

Prognathism  (prfrgnabiz'm).  [f.  as  next  + 
-ISM  (el.  synchronous,  -chronism).  So  F '.  prognath- 
is»te.~\  The  condition  of  being  prognathous; 
prognathic  state  or  condition. 
-66  LAING  , 
ism,  as  shown  by  the  projection  of 

_„„  w_   _.th..is  equal  to  that  of  the  lowest 

imens  of  the  Negro  and  Australian  races.     1880  Miss 


1864  in  WEBSTER.  1866  LAINO  Preh.  Rein.  Caithti.  63 
The  degree  of  prognathism,  as  shown  by  the  projection  of 
the  upper  jaw  and  teeth.. is  equal  to  that  of  the  lowest 
specimens  of  the  Negro  and  Australian  races.  1880  Miss 
BIRD  Japan  II.  75  [In  the  Ainos]  there  is  no  tendency  to- 
wards prognathism.  1896  [see  ORTHOGNATHISM]. 

Prognathous  (prfrgnabas),  a.  [f.  PRO-  2  + 
Gr.  -vrafl-oj  jaw-h-ocs.  In  mod.K.  prognalhe.'} 
Having  projecting  jaws ;  having  a  low  facial 
angle  :  said  of  a  skull  or  person ;  also  of  the  jaws : 
prominent,  protruding.  Opposed  to  opisthognath- 
ous  and  orlhognathous. 

1836  PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist.  Man.  (ed.  3)  I.  II.  v.  §  i.  282, 
I  shall  give  the  following  terms  to  these  two  varieties  in  the 
figure  of  the  cranium,  viz.  to  the  narrow  elongated  form,  that 
of  Prognathous  from  the  prominence  of  the  jaw.  1851  D. 
WILSON  Pnh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  ix.  233  Pyramidal  and  progna- 
thons  skulls.  1863  [see  ORTHOGSAI  nous).  1867  BAKER  Nik 
Tribvt.  iv.  (1872)  56  They  are  exceedingly  black,  resembling 
. .  the  negro,  but  without  the  flat  nose  or  prognathous  jaw. 

Froguathy  (prp'gnabi).  [f.  as  PROGNATH-OUS 
+  -Y  :  cf.  anotnal-ous,  anomal-y,  infam-ous,  in- 
fam-y.]  •=  PROONATHISM. 

1890  H.  M.  STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  I.  xiv.  352  With  slight 
prognathy  of  jaws.  1894  Cosmofolitan  XVII.  43  Their 
features  are  mostly  regular  without  that . .  marked  prognathy 
of  the  true  negro. 

UProgne  (prc'gn*)-  Also  5  proigne.  [L. 
Progne,  variant  of  Procne,  Gr.  Upoxvr;,  name  of  the 
sister  of  Philomela,  according  to  Greek  mythology 
transformed  into  a  swallow.  So  f.progne'.'] 

1.  A  poetic  name  for  the  swallow.  (Cf.  note  on 
PHILOMEL.) 

But  the  poets  appear  to  have  thought  it  some  song-bird. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  11.  15  (64)  The  swalwe  proigne 
with  a  sorwful  lay,  Whan  morwe  com  gan  make  here 
weymentynge.  [1390  GOWER  COM/.  II.  328  And  of  hir  Soster 
Procne  I  finde,  Hou_sche  was  torned .  .Into  a  Swalwe  swift 


PROGNOSTIC. 

1900  LitHt-tt  27  Jan.  225/3, 1  venture  to  think  Inat  appendi- 
citis cannot  be  correctly  prognosed  until  it  is  possible  to 
infer  from  the  clinical  symptoms  the  pathological  changes 
proceeding  within  the  appendix. 

II  Prognosis  (prpgnJa-sis).     PI.  -O868  (-*»-s/z). 

L.  prognosis ,  a.  Or.  wpoyvuatt  a  recognizing 
forehand,  foreknowledge,  in  medicine  a  prog- 
nosis, f.  Kfx>yiyvuj<7K<iv  to  know  beforehand :  see 
PRO-  2  and  GNOSIS.  In  F '.  prognostA 

1.  Med.  A  forecast  of  the  probable  course  and 
termination  of  a  case  of  disease ;  also,  the  action  or 
art  of  making  such  a  forecast. 

1655  CULFEPPCR  River  tut  t.  i.  3  As  to  the  Prognosis,  or 
Prognostics!  part  concerning  this  Distemper  :  It  is  hard  to 
cure.  1741  MONRO  Anal.  (ed.  3)  174  There  will  be  little 
Difficulty  in  forming  a  just  Prognosis  of  our  Patient's 
Disease.  1805  Med.Jrtil.  XIV.  307, 1  had  arrived  to  that 
o-it.iinty  of  prognosis,  that  1  could  have  insured  the  life 
of  an  individual  oy  the  treatment  I  recommended,  and  his 
death  by  any  other.  1881  HUXLEY  in  Nature  1 1  Aug.  343/1 
Pathology .. was  merely  natural  history;  it  registered  the 
phenomena  of  disease,  classified  them,  and  ventured  upon 
a  prognosis,  wherever  the  observation  of  constant  co-exist- 
ences and  sequences,  suggested  a  rational  expectation  of  the 
like  recurrence  under  similar  circumstances. 

f  b.  A  symptom :   —  PROGNOSTIC  sb.^  3.  Obs, 

1706  PHILLIPS  (Kersey),  Prognosis. .in  the  Art  of  Phy&ick, 
it  is  the  same  as  Prognostick  Sign. 

2.  gen.  Prognostication,  anticipation. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (Kersey),  Prognosis^  a  knowing  before,  Fore* 
boding,  Fore-knowledge.  1871  B.  HAUTE  Heiress  of  Red 
Z?^!  1879)  54  It  i8  one  of  the  evidences  of  original  characters 
that  it  is  apt  to  baffle  all  prognosis  from  a  mere  observer's 
standpoint.  1894  Ed  in.  Rev.  July  33  It  is.  .too  soon  to 
attempt  a  prognosis  of  English  culture. 

t  Frognosta-tic,  a.  Obs.    rare—1.    In  5  pro- 

nostatike.    Extended  form  of  PROGNOSTIC  a. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc)  118  As  pronostatike 
clerks  beren  witnesse. 


Cherrie  ff  Slat  5  About  ane  bank.  .The  merle  and  maueis 
micht  be  sene,  The  Progne  and  the  Phelomene*  a  1784 
JOHNSON  Ode  to  Autumn  v,  Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart 
invade,  As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay.  1803  H.  K. 
WHITE  Clifton  Grove  230  Lorn  Progne's  note  from  distant 
copse  behind. 

2.  Ornith.  An  American  genus  of  Hintndinidx 
or  Swallows,  including  the  common  Purple  Martin 
of  the  United  States  (P.  purpurea  or  suits'). 

Frognose  (prpgnon'z),  v.  [f.  next,  or  its  K. 
form  prognose :  cf.  DIAGNOSE.]  trans.  To  make 
a  prognosis  of. 


I  Prognostes.   Obs.  rare~>.     [a.  Gr. 
OTTJS  one  who  knows  beforehand.]     A  prognostica- 
tor ;  a  foreteller. 

1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  I,  I  soon  perceived,  that  I  had 
proved  a  true  Prognostes,  and  much  truer  than  Lilie. 

Prognostic  (pr^n^-stik),  jA.l  Also  5-6  pron-. 
[ME.  pronostike,  -iyut,  a.  OF.  protioslique  (I3th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.V.pronostie,  ad.  L. progndsli- 
con  (-(itiii),  a.  Gr.  tfoyvuatixov  a  prognostic,  sb. 
use  of  nent.  sing,  of  irpoyvuarix6t :  see  next.J 

1.  That  which  foreshows  or  gives  warning  of 
something  to  come,  or  from  which  the  future  may 
be  foreknown  ;  a  pre-indication,  token,  omen. 

Originally  applied  to  things  supposed  to  be  occult  or 
supernatural,  including  many  now  known  to  be  natural 
antecedents,  as  the  meteorological  signs  of  the  weather. 

I4ia-ao  LYDG.  CfiroH.  Troy  IV.  xxxv.  (M  S.  Digby  232)  If.  144/2 

pe  Kfile . .  pat  no  thyng  was  but  tokne  of  Tresoun,  Pronostyke 

anddeclaracioun.  njiAniv. Edw. /K(Camden)  13 Agoode 

pronostiqueof  good  aventure.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VIL  ccxlvi, 

A  great  comete  or  blasyng  starre,  the  which . .  with  also  the 

foresaydeeclypce,  they  adiudged  for  pronostiquykys&  tokens 

of  the  kynges  deth.    1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  (1631)  177 

Alexander  received  these  gifts  as  a  prognostick  of  his  good 

fortune.   1657  W.  MORICF.  Creita  quasi  KOIITJ  xix.  341  Winds 

.  .often.,  rise  suddenly  without  any  Prognosticks.    1716  GAY 

Trivia  l.  122  From  sure  Prognosticks  learn  to  know  the 

Skies.     1761  HUME  Hist.  Ear.  III.  xlix.  66  A  great  comet 

i    appeared  about  the  time  of  her  death,  and   the  vulgar 

esteemed  it  the  prognostic  of  that  event.    1830  D'IsRAEU 

!    Chas.  /,  III.  xiv.  j2i  Laud  felt  it  as. .the  prognostic  of  hU 

|    own  doom.    i88j  K.  ABERCROMBY  in  Nature  12  Oct.  572/2 

I     In  common  parlance  any  particular  '  look '  of  the  sky  is 

called  a  prognostic,  and  it  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  idea 

I    to  call  I  he 'look  'of  the  sky  absorption  spectrum  a  prognostic. 

2.  A  prediction  or  judgement  of  the  future  drawn 
from  such  an   indication;    a  forecast,  prophecy, 
anticipation. 

1634  W.  TlRwHYTtr.  Battac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  225  When  this 
young  Lord  came  to  Rome,  .from  the  battaileof  Prague,  lean 
well  witnesse.  .of  the  great  Prognosticks  all  such  gave  ofbim. 
1701  EARL  OF  CLARENDON  in  Pefys'  Diary,  etc.  (1879)  VI. 
208,  I  could  not  but  think  it  odd.  .that  a  man.  .should  give 
such  a  prognostick.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xliii. 
274  Reflexion  and  Prognostic  are  ever  inspiriting  parts  of  the 
pretension  of  people  who  have  lived  long.  1815  Zeluca  II. 
285,  I  thank  you  for  your  inauspicious  prognostics.  1884 
H.  D.  TRAILL  in  Afacm.  Mag.  Nov.  29/1  Every  unpleasing 
phenomenon  of  our  Parliamentary  life  supplies  fresh  material 
for  these  despairing  prognostics. 

3.  McJ.  A  symptom   or    indication   on  which 
prognosis  is  based ;  t  formerly  also  =  PROGNOSIS. 

1544  PHAER  Rfgini.  Ly/e  (1560)  N  vj,  Herein  baue  many 
wise  pbisicions . .  oene  dcceiued,  and  haue  euil  judged  of  the 
pacientes  pronostik.  1611  BURTON  (title)  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  What  it  is,  With  all  the  kindes,  cavses,  symp- 
tomes,  prognostickes,  and  severall  cvres  of  it.  1753  N. 
TORRIANO  Catigr.  Sore  Throat  71  Hippocrates.. made  a 
favourable  Prognostic  in  the  Squinancy,  when  the  Humour 
of  the  Disease  tended  outwards.  18*1-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  467  In  forming  our  prognostic,  a  specu 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease. 
1866  A.  FLINT  Print.  Me<£(i88o>  108  Prognostics  are  those 
circumstances  on  which  a  prognosis  is  based. 

Prognostic   (prcgnp'stik),   a.  and  sb* 
med.L.  prognosiic-us,    a.  Gr.  *p<rjrojoTut6t   lore- 
knowing,  f.  wpoytymxntur  to  know  beforehand  :  see 
-1C.     So  moA.f.progtustiqiie  (Acad.  1835).] 

A.  adj.  Characterized  by  prognosticating ;  fore- 
showing, foretelling,  predictive. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words  Prognostic^, 
I    fureknowiuj  and  foresbewing :  as  the  ti^ncs  in  a  disease 


PROGNOSTIC. 


Ur. 


which  foresignifie  death  or  recovery 


ing  a  silent  night,  pi 
ab"  "Sled.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prognosis. 

great  prognostic  importance  of  optic  atrophy. 

•(•B.  &•  One  who  prognosticates;  a  foreteller  of 
events.  Obs.  rare. 

1653  GATAKER  Vina.  Annot.  Jer.  33,  I  >™ght.  a  litle 
queSon  the  skil  of  Mr.  L.  himse  f  ancT  some  oF  his  felow 
Proznosticks,  in  that  part  of  the  Sideral  Science.  Ibid.  175 
Those  antiq  Wizards  as  well  .  .as  our  modern  Prognostics 

t  Progno-Stic,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  pron-.  [MK 

pronoslike,  a.  obs.  ¥  .  pronostiquer  (l,fUJ  c.  in  Godet. 
Compl.)  (ad.  med.L.  prognostic-are  (Duns  Scotus, 
01308)),  f.  L.  prognostic-um,  or  F.  pronoslique, 
PROGNOSTIC  sb.'1] 

1.  trans.  =  PROGNOSTICATE  v.  i,  I  b. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  29  Many  ober  thmges  bai 
pronostic  and  diuines  by  be  colours  of  ba  flawmes.  1477  bi 
J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  19°  The  worshypfull  and  vertuous 
dysposicion  off  hyr  ffadr  and  moodr,  whyche  pronostikyth 
that  the  mayde  sholde  be  vertuous  and  goode.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Lay  nl.xx.  (S.T.S.)  II.  30  He  wald  nocht  pro- 
nostok  [».  r.  pronostik]  nor  devyne  na  sic  harmes  to  cum  on 
bame.  1539  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Spc.)  61  The 
adversarieshave  good  sport.,  to  prognostick  the  likelihood. 
1659  H.  MOKE  Immort.  Soul  in.  v.  379  When  the  bun 
shines  waterishly  and  prognosticks  rain.  _ 

Z.  intr.  =  PROGNOSTICATE  v.  2;  in  quot.  15411 
to  make  a  (medical)  prognosis. 

1481  BOTONER  Tulle  on  Old  Age  (Caxton)  C  iv  b,  They  [old 
men]  also  remembre..how  the  augurys..  sholde  determyne 
and  pronostike  vpon  the  dyuinacions  and  thynges  that  be 
for  to  come.  1341  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg. 
Bij,  ACyrurgyen-.ought  to  be  gentyll  to  his  pacientes.. 
wyly  in  pronostykynge.  £1580  JEFKERIE  Bugbears  v.  VIIL 
in  Archiv  Stud.  Neil.  Spr.  (1897),  Your  daughter  is  well, 
even  as  I  did  pronostick.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Artnm.  280 
The  present  tempestuous,  rainie,  vnseasonable  weather 
threaten  and  prognosticke  to  vs  for  our  apostasie. 

Prognosticable  (pr^gn^stikab'l),  a.  [f.  L. 
prognostic-are  to  PROGNOSTICATE  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  prognosticated. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  viii.  317  Causes  .  .which 
cannot  indeed  be  regular,  and  therefore  their  effects  not 
prognosticable  like  Ecclipses.  1652  GAULE  MagastroM. 
194  It  is  for  any  prognosticator  to  know  any  thing  that  is 
prognosticable.  1881  A.  S.  HERSCHEL  in  Nature  24  Feb. 
384/1  One  of  its  most  marked,  although  not  at  all  one  of  its 
most  prognosticable,  properties. 

f  2.  Capable  of  prognosticating.  Obs.  rare~*. 

1562  BULLEYN  Bulwark,  Dial.  Soartics  $  Chir.  19  b,  As  in 
the  one,  be  manifest  tokens  of  death  :  so  in  the  other  be 
prognosticable  signes. 

t  Progno-stical,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  [f.  as  PRO- 
GNOSTIC a.,  or  f.  PROGNOSTIC  sb.  +  -AL.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by  prognostication; 
prognostic. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc,  Protl.  79  Strange  and  almost 
incredible  conclusions,  as  well  in  the  Diuinatorie,  as  Pro- 

§nostical  kinde.  1652  WADSWORTH  tr.  SandovaCs  Civ.  Wars 
'fain  144  They  trusted  in  Southsaier's  Prognostical  judge- 
ments.   1778  L\V.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  *  Observ.  164, 
1  have  .  .  given  a  Prognostical  Arrangement  of  popular 
Maxims  relative  to  this  subject. 
B.  sb.   —  PROGNOSTIC  sb.1  i.  rare~1. 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  Mayden's  Blush  1180  Wondring  much, 
the  King   awoke  withall  Conceiving  it  some  high  Pro- 
guosticall. 

FrOgUO'Stically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +-LY2.]     In 
a  prognostic  manner  ;  by  or  with  prognostication. 
1610  MARCELLINE  Triumphs  yas.  I  60  It  produceth  pro- 
gnostically  the  most  dangerous  Climacteriall  age  of  .  .  the 
Papacy.  ' 


set  d 


cay      e  mos      angerous       macera    age  o  .  . 
acy.    1657  G.  STARKEY  Heltnont's  Vind.  51  By  Rules 
se     own  to  rinde  out  the  disease  Diagnostically,  to  discover 
the  danger  of  it  Prognostically,  and  to  advise  the  cure  of  it. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  429  To  lead  Prognostically 
and  Prodromatically  to  the  Metropolitan  Crosier. 
t  Proguo'sticant,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,     [ad. 
med.L.  prognosticdnl-em,  pr.  pple.  of  prognosticare 
to  PROGNOSTICATE  :  see  -ANT  i.]    Prognosticating, 
foreshowing. 

1619  BP.  J.  KING  Serin,  n  Apr.  52  As  significant,  and 
prognosticant  of  the  wrath  of  God  as  any  of  these  wonders. 

t  Prognosticate,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  pro- 
gnosticat-um  that  which  is  prognosticated:  see 
next.]  A  sign  or  token  of  some  future  event  ;  also, 
a  prediction,  forecast  :  •=  PROGNOSTICATION  4. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Casliglione's  Courtyer  11.  (1577)  I  j  b,  Yet 
were  they.,  a  token  of  liber  tie,  where  these  haue  been  a 
prognosticate  of  bondage.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I. 
173/1  Theyneuerappeare  but  as  prognosticats  of  afterclaps. 
1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  330  Behold  what  truth  is  in  the 
vain  prognosticates  of  fond  astrologers  ! 

•\  Prognosticate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
prognosticat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prognosticare:  see 
next.]  =  PROGNOSTICANT. 

1582  STANYHURST  Mneis  I.  (Arb.)  32  Thee  wise  diuined, 
by  this  prognosticat  horshead,  That  Moors  wyde  conquest 
should  gayne  with  vittayl  abundant. 

Prognosticate  (pr^gnjrstikeit),  v.  Also  6-7 
pron-  ;  C  pa.  t.  and  pple.  -at(e.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
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med.L.  prognosticare  to  prognosticate,  foreshow, 
foretell :  see  PROGNOSTIC  i>.] 

1.  trans.  To  know  or  tell  of  (an  event,  etc.) 
beforehand;  to  have  previous  knowledge  of,  to 
presage ;  to  foretell,  predict,  prophesy,  forecast. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  138  To  pronostycate  truly  the 
chaunce  of  fortunys  dyse.  1342  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  61  A 
philosophier  in  Plato  his  tyme  had  prognosticate  y»  eclipse 
of  ye  soonne.  1382  STANYHURST  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  82  By 
flight  and  chirping  byrds  too  prognosticat  aptlye.  1612 
WOODALL  Surgeon's  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  91  To  know  the 
manner  of  the  hurt,  that  he  may  wisely  prognosticate  the 
danger.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  i.  44  Wizards  and  con- 
jurers prognosticating  that  she  should  not  live  out  a  year. 
1842  1  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  II.  24  Prudent  men 
prognosticated  evil.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  19  Jan.  .1/2 
Other  cogent  reasons  for  prognosticating  such  a  revolution. 
to.  Of  things :  To  betoken ;  to  give  previous 
notice  of ;  to  indicate  beforehand. 

a  1533  FRITH  Another  Bk. agst.  Rastel  Prol.,  Wks.  (1829) 
208  IJoth  not  this  pretty  pageant,  .signify  &  prognosticate 
that  tragedy  they  will  play  hereafter  ?  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi. 
39  The  suannis  murnit,  be  cause  the  gray  goul  mau  pronosti- 
cat  ane  storme.  1600  HOLLAND  Lny  xxxvl.  1.919  tuen  the 
very  first  beasts  that  were  slain,  prognosticated  fortunat 
successe.  1684  Contempl.  St.  Man  i.  x.  (1699)  108  The 
Death  of  a  Monarch  ..  Prognosticated  by  an  Eclipse  or 
Comet.  1768  H.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Doubts  106  Yet  these 
portents  were  far  from  prognosticating  a  tyrant.  1825 
COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  283  Everything  seems  to  prognosticate 
a  hard  winter. 

1 2.  intr.  To  make  or  utter  a  prognostication ;  to 
prophesy  of.  Obs. 

1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  299b,  For  Christ  him 
selfe.  .did  prognosticate  of  great  stormes.  1663  BRATHWAIT 
Comment  Two  Tales  (Chaucer  Soc.)  9  Albeit  he  could  judi- 
ciously prognosticate  of  seasons. 

b.  Of  a  thing :  To  give  promise  or  indication. 
1831  NICHOL  A  rchit.  Heav.  296  If  the  aggregation  of  stars 
in  the  Milky  Way  goes  on— as  it  prognosticates— for  ages. 

Hence  Prognosticated  ///.  a.,  Prognosti- 
cating vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1399  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  58  If  any  mans  father  be  sick, 
the  son  straight  goes  vnto  the.. prognosticating  priest.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  64  Peucer ..  confuteth  their  fiue 
kindes  of  prognosticating.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  411 
In  order,  by  a  proper  foresight,  to  prevent  the  prognosticated 
evil.  1842  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  II.  237  All  the 
prognosticating  sights  and  sounds. 

Prognostication  (prf7gnf7Stik,?i  jon).  Also  5- 
6  pron-.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pronosticacion  (i4th  c.  in 
Godef.  Compl.),  later  prognostication  (Cotgr.),  n.  of 
action  from  med.L.  prognosticare,  PROGNOSTIC  v.] 
1.  The  action  or  fact  of  prognosticating ;  fore- 
showing, foretelling  ;  prediction,  prophecy. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  29  In  pronostycacyon  righte 
happy  of  their  fleeynge  and  voyage.  1548  PATTEN  Exp.  Scot. 
A  vj  b,  To  note  the  Pronosticacion  and  former  aduertence 
of  his  future  successe  in  this  hys  enterprise.  1688  BOYLE 
Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  169  The  prognostication  of 
weathers  that  may  be  made  in  the  morning  by  their  keeping 
within  their  hives,  or  flying  early  abroad  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  wax  or  honey.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  127  F  5 
Others  are  of  Opinion  that  it  foretels  Battle  and  Bloodshed, 
and  believe  it  of  the  same  Prognostication  as  the  Tail  of 
a  Blazing  Star.  1904  J.  OMAN  Vision  *  Authority  iv.  vii. 
289  Prognostication  beyond  the  limits  of  our  duty  we  should 
discover  to  be  only  a  profitless  diversion. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  act  or  instance  of  prognosti- 
cating ;  a  foreknowledge  or  foretelling  of  some- 
thing ;  a  forecast,  prediction,  prophecy. 

1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dethc  K.  James  (1818)  13  The  which  now 
may  well  be  demyd  by  varay  demonstrations,  and  also  pro- 
nosticacions  to  the  Kyng,  of  his  deth  and  murdur.  c  1510 
MORE  Picus  Wks.  2/2  Which  pronostication  one  Paulmus 
making  much  of,  expowned  it  to  signifie  [etc.].  1638  JUNIUS 
Paint.  Ancients  142  The  Athenians  for  his  divine  pro- 
gnostications erected  him  a  statue  with  a  golden  tongue. 
1730  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  187  r  8  This  prognostication 
she  was  ordered  to  keep  secret.  1903  Expositor  Feb.  134 
His  gloomy  prognostications  of  coming  doom. 

O.  A  conjecture  of  some  future  event  formed  upon 
some  supposed  sign ;  a  presentiment,  foreboding. 

1760  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  92  r  5  Will  Puzzle ..  foresees  every 
thing  before  it  will  happen,  though  he  never  relates  his 
prognostications  till  the  event  is  past.  1782  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  x.  ii,  At  his  sight,  her  prognostication  of  ill  became 
stronger.  1812  J.  J.  HENRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  49  A  pro- 
gnostication resulted  in  my  mind,  that  we  should  all  die  of 
mere  debility  in  these  wilds.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  ix.  307  The 
prognostications  of  evil  thus  formed  very  often  bring  about 
their  own  fulfilment. 

1 2.  An  astrological  or  astrometeorological  fore- 
cast for  the  year,  published  in  (or  as)  an  almanac ; 
hence,  an  almanac  containing  this.  Obs. 

See  list  of  such  Prognostications  in  Forewords  to  Lane- 
ham's  Letter,  p.  cxxxiii.  et  seq. 

1316  (title)  The  prognostication  of  maister  lasper  late . . 
translated  into  ynglissh,  to  the  honorre  of  te  moost  noble  & 
victorious  kynge  Henry  the  viij  by.. Nicholas  longwater. 
1343  (title)  A  Pronostycacion  or  an  Almanacke  for  the  yere 
ofourlordeMcccccxLvmadebyAndreweBoordeofPhysycke 
doctor.  I583STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.(i882)  66  The  makers 
of  prognostications,  or  almanacks  for  the  yeere.  1603  OWEN 
Pembrokeshire  (1892)  142  The  vsuall  order  annexed  to  the 
prognostications  in  placeing  the  faires  of  every_e  moneth 
together.  1643  C'tess  Mar's  Househ.  Bk.  in  Ritchie  Ch. 
St.  Baldred  (1880)  63  For  ane  prognostication  8<z". 
t3.  Med.  =  PROGNOSIS  i.  Obs. 
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Wounds  I.  96  To  regulate  our  judgment  in  prognostication, 
we  must  consider,  what  wounds  are  mortal,  and  what  not. 

4.  Something  that  foretells  or  foreshadows  an 
event ;  an  indication  of  something  about  to  happen ; 
a  sign,  token,  portent,  prognostic.  Now  rare. 

1432-30  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  491  The  pix.. did  falle, 
whiche  was  a  pronosticacion  contrary  to  the  victory  of  the 
Kynge.  a  1348  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  81  Which  hideous 
tempest  some  said  it  was  a  very  pronosticacion  of  trouble 
and  hatred  to  come  betwene  princes.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ft 
Cl.  I.  ii.  54  Nay,  if  an  oyly  Palme  bee  not  a  fruitfull  Pro- 
gnostication, 1  cannot  scratch  mine  eare,  1850  GLADSTONE 
Glean.  (1879)  V.  cxxxviii.  254  Labouring  to  fix  the  positron 
of  the  Church  for  our  own  time  according  to  the  conditions 
and  the  prognostications  which  the  time  itself  not  offers 
only  but  rather  thrusts  and  forces  on  our  view. 

Prognosticative  (prpgn<rstikAiv),  a.  [ad. 
obs.  F.  prognosticatif,  -ive  (1564  in  Godef.):  see 
PROGNOSTICATE  v.  and  -IVE.]  Characterized  by 
prognosticating ;  tending  to  prognosticate. 

1394  CAKEW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xii.  (1596)  180  A  phisi- 
tion.. studied.. all  the  rules  and  considerations  of  the  art 
prognosticatiue.  1813  HOBHOUSE  Journey  (ed.  2)  977  The 
comet . .  was  thought  prognosticate  of  the  fall  of  Islamism. 
1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  163  The  opening  a  new  volume 
of  poems.. accompanied  by  a  yawn,  prognosticative  of  the 
soporific  nature  of  its  contents. 
Prognosticator  (prpgnp-stikeitaj).  Also  6 
pron-,  -our(e.  [Agent-n.  in  L.  form  from  pro- 
gnosticare to  PROGNOSTICATE  :  see  -OR.  So  OF. 
pronosticateur^s-idtii  c.  in  Godef.).]  One  who  or 
that  which  prognosticates ;  one  who  pretends  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  future ;  a  soothsayer,  predictor, 
foreteller. 

1532  HULOET,  Pronosticatoure./rasafWJ.  1553  BRENDE 
Q  Curtius  iv.  46  He  obeied  the  pronosticator  &  caused  all 
his  men  to  returne.  1360  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Isa.  xlvn.  13  Let 
now  the  astrologers,  the  starre  gasers,  &  pronosticatours  stand 
vp,  and  saue  thee  from  these  things.  1604  MIDDLETON 
father  Hubburds  T.  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  60  Averring  no 
prognosticator  lies,  That  says,  some  great  ones  fall,  their 
rivals  rise.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  29  Mr. 
Brothers.. was  a  melancholy  prognosticator,  and  has  had 
the  fate  of  melancholy  men.  1852  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Ess. 
Var.  Suly.  207  To  speak  of  Merlin  and  a  train  of  less 
important  prognosticators.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Sept.  3/3 
A  sensitive,  living  prognosticator,  like  the  '  Abrus  preca 
torius ',  is  preferable  to  the  inanimate  barometric  weather 
gauges,  on  account  of  the  vital  force  which  dwells  in  it,  _ 

f  b.  A  maker  or  publisher  of  almanacs  contain- 
ing predictions  of  the  weather  and  events  of  the 
ensuing  year ;  also,  an  almanac  containing  these. 
1601  J.  CHAMBER  Agst.   Judic.  Astral.    2    Astrologers, 


.          .  —  .        . 

_  *533  ELVOT Cast,  Hellhe(*$4\)  55 The  Rules  of  Hipocrates 
in  his  seconde  boke  of  pronostications.  1610  BAKROUGH 
Melh.  Physick  vn.  iv.  (1639)  3^8  There  needeth  no  clyster, 
but  that  prognostication  is  sufficient.  1767  GOOCH  Treat. 


IOOX     J.     V*HAMBI-.K      ng*l.      J  HU.I\,.     f.a. -O-- 

prognosticators,  almanack-makers.  1696  TRYON  Misc.  iv.  99 
Our  Annual  Prognosticators  are  generally  Men  of  little 
Learning.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.,  Observ. 
130  Almost  every  supposed  Prognosticator  has  contradictei 

Prognosticatory  (prpgnp-stik/tari),  a.  [f. 
as  prec. :  see  -DRY  2.  J  Of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
gnostication ;  serving  to  prognosticate. 

a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  xx.  168  The  intended 
purpose  of  his  Prognosticatory  Response.  1832  Fraser  s 
Mag  V.  584  The  curl  of  his  nose  is  prognosticatory  °IPer- 
fumes.  1893  E.  A.  BUTLER  Househ.  Insects  147  J^.5?", 
chirping,  prognosticatory,  according  to  popular  beliel,  ot 
cheerfulness  and  plenty. 

II  Frogno-sticon,  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  pron-. 
[L..  a.  Gr.  upoyvaariKov.]  =  PROGNOSTIC  sb.1 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  ProbL  97  Is  not  this  perpetual! 
Prognosticon  think  you,  . .  too  durable,  and  ouer  general! 
to  be  vniuersally  true  ?  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi. 
§  92  This  luckie  prognosticon,  and  ominous  Meteor.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  iv.  i.  (1676)  131/1  'Tis  Rabbi  Moses 
Aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  Aetius. 

Hence  f  Progno'sticonz'.  =  PROGNOSTICATE  v.  I . 

1602  in  Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  238,  I  do  hear 
that  ffa  Walpole  doth  pronosticon  that  the  priests,  .shalbe 
banished.  I  praye  god  it  be  not  a  pronosticon,  but  a  practise. 

tPrOgno'sticouS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  PRO- 
GNOSTIC a.  +  -ous.]  =  PROGNOSTIC  a.  i. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  (1664)  142  All  dreames  be . . 
either  prognosticous  of  some  event  to  fall  out,  or  false  illu- 
sions. Ibid.  143  These ..  dreames  bee  prognosticous  of 
either  good  or  badde  successe. 

t  PrOgnO'Stify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5-6  pro- 
nostify,  -yfy,  -efy.  [ad.  med.L.  type  *pro(g)no- 
stific-dre,  or  OF.  *pronostifier :  see  PROGNOSTIC 
sb.1  and  -FT.]  =  PROGNOSTICATE  v.  Hence  t  Tro- 
gno-stifying  vbl.  sb. 

1493  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xxvn.  (W.  de  W.)  o  y, 
Dremes.. ben  somtyme  open  &  playne,  and  somtyme 
wrappyd  in  fyguratyf  mystyk  and  dymme  &  derke  pro- 
nostifyenge  &  tokenynge  as  it  faryd  in  Pharaoes  dremes. 
Ibid.  vn.  Ix.  rvijb,  They  [ulcers]  ..ben  messengers  and 
nronostyfyen  the  peryll  of  leprehede.  ? Cisco  Coventry 
Corp.  Chr.  Plays  App.  iv.  1 19  Let  us  haue  sum  commeneca- 
sion  Of  this  seyd  star  be  old  pronostefying  How  hy t  apperud 
&  vnder  what  fassion.  . 

Program,  programme  (pr^-grjem),  so. 
Forms:  a.  7-  program,  (7  -grame).  P.  9-  P?' 
gramme.  See  also  PROGRAMMA.  [Ini7-isthc. 
Sc.  use,  in  spelling/ro^-a;«,  ad.  Gr.-L. programma, 
which  was  itself  (c  1656-1820)  also  commonly 
used  unchanged  (see  PROGRAMMA)  ;  about  the 
beginning  of  the  igth  c.,  reintroduced  from  ?.  pro- 
gramme, and  now  more  usually  so  spelt  (though 
not  pronounced  as  F.)  ;  the  earlier  program  was 
retained  by  Scott,  Carlyle,  Hamilton,  and  others, 
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and   is  preferable,   as  conforming   to   the   usual 
English  repr.  of  Gr.  -ypap/ut,  in  anagram,  crypto- 
gram, diagram,  telegram,  etc.] 
fl.  A  public  notice  ;   —  PROGRAMMA  i.  Sc.  Obs. 

a.  1633  W.  STRUTHER  True  Happines  38  The  beginning 
of  his  discourse. .is  like  a  program  affixed  on  the  entrie  of  a 
citie.  x68»  Dccrcit  in  Scott.  Antiq.  (1901)  July  4  [They] 
determined  ..  without  affixing  any  previous  programe 
or  using  any  examinatione  to  appoint  the  said  Mr.  J.  Y. 
1707  (July  22)  in  Fountainhall  Decisions  (1759)  II.  385  The 
Professor  of  Greek  his  place  being  vacant  in  the  college  of 
St  Andrews..,  there  is  a  program  emitted,  inviting  all 
qualified  to  dispute,  and  undergo  a  comparative  trial.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  i,  Will  three  shillings  transport  me  to  Queens- 
ferry,  agreeably  to  thy  treacherous  program?  18*4  — 
St.  Ronan's  xiii,  The  transactions  of  the  morning  were., 
announced,  .by  the  following  program. 

2.  A  descriptive  notice,  issued  beforehand,  of  any 
formal  series  of  proceedings,  as  a  festive  cele- 
bration, a  course  of  study,  etc. ;   a  prospectus, 
syllabus ;  in  current  use  esp.  a  written  or  printed  list 
of  the '  pieces ',  items,  or  '  numbers'  of  a  concert  or 
other  public  entertainment,  in  the  order  of  per- 
formance ;  hence  trans/,  the  pieces  or  items  them- 
selves collectively,  the  performance  as  a  whole. 

«.  1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXXII.  43  The  program  of  the 
Pantomime  differs  materially  in  the  exhibition.  1813  New 
Monthly  Mag.  VI  I.  a  Anticipating  the  amusement  of  the 
month,  by  a  regular  program  (that  is  a  nice  new  word  I 
have  just  imported  from  France,  to  supply  the  hacknied 
common-place  of  a  'bill  of  the  play  'J — a  regular  program,  I 
say,  on  the  second  page  of  your  coloured  cover.  1831  CAR- 
LYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  lii.  (1858)  10  '  In  times  like  ours  ,  as  the 
half-otncial  Program  expressed  it,  'when  all  things  are, 
rapidly  or  slowly,  resolving  themselves  into  Chaos  *.  1855 
SIR  E.  PERRY  Bird's.Eye  View  India  xxviii.  169  A  program 
of  the  whole  was  sent  me  the  night  before.  1898  G.  I). 
SHAW  Perf.  Wagnerite  3  In  classical  music  there  are,  as 
the  analytical  programs  tell  us,  first  subjects  and  second 
subjects  [etc.]. 

ft.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ana.  Rev.  III.  68  The.. catalogue 
sold  at  the  door  better  deserved,  .incorporation  in  this  work 
than  those  programmes  of  festivals.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  xiv,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  and  Miss  Petowker  had  arranged 
a  small  programme  of  the  entertainments.  1876  GRANT 
Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  n.  xiii.  349  According  to  the  programme 
of  study  drawn  up  for  the  grammar  school  of  Glasgow, 
1881  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  III.  33/2  Programmes  are  now 
commonly  restricted  in  length  to  2  hours  or  2$.  ..Formerly 
concerts  were  of  greater  length. 

b.  gen.  andj^j-.  A  definite  plan  or  scheme  of  any 
intended  proceedings ;  an  outline  or  abstract  of 
something  to  be  done  (whether  in  writing  or  not). 

a.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  III.  11.  i.  60  From  the 
best  scientific  program.. to  the  actual  fulfilment,  what  a 
difference !  1830  J.  STERLING  Ess.,  etc.  (1848)  I.  332  All 
suggestions  of  the  true  and  beautiful,  which  he  cannot  pre- 
define and  lay  down  in  program.  1860  MOTLEY  Nethert. 
(1868)  I.  iv.  114  In  accordance  with  this  program  Philip 
proceeded  stealthily.  1869  BROWNING  Ring  $  Bk.  viu.  1765 
I'm  in  the  secret  of  the  comedy— Part  of  the  program  leaked 
out  long  ago  1  1893  SWEET  New  Eng.  Grant.  Pref.  9  A  less 
ambitious  program  would  further  allow  of  greater  thorough- 
ness within  its  narrower  limits. 

ft.  1839  Eclectic  Rev.  i  Jan.  24  The  general  satisfaction 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  ministerial  programme. 
1841  MILL  in  Life  4  Labours  Fonblanqut  (1874)  33  They 
[the  Ministry]  have  conformed  to  my  programme.  1860 
W.  COLLINS  Worn.  White  n.  277  Observe  the  programme  I 
now  propose.  1891  J.  MORLEY  Sp.  Newcastle  2  Oct.,  We 
have  li.-ul  a  programme  unfolded  which  is  calculated  to  stir 
the  deepest  energy  and  to  rouse  the  sincerest  convictions  of 
every  man  with  a  spark  of  Liberalism  in  him. 

3.  •=  PROGRAMMA  a  ;  spec.  (repr.  Ger.  Programm} 
in  German   schools,  an  essay  or  disquisition  on 
some  subject,  prefixed  to  the  annual  report. 

1831  CARLYLE  Early  Germ.  Lit.  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  III. 
182  A  series  of  Selections,  Editions,  Translations,  Critical 
Disquisitions,  some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  Academic  Pro- 
gram. 1831  —  Sart.  Res.  II.  iii.  Scraos  of  regular  Memoir, 
College-Exercises,  Programs,  Professional  Testimoniums. 
1833  SiRW.HAMiLToN/>/j««j.(i852)556(PrussianPrimary 
Education)  The  director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official 
program,  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  school.  1880  J.  MORRISON  in  Expositor  XI. 
461  Such  is  the  derivation,  .given  by  Niemeyer  in  his  Pro- 
gramm  on  the  expression.  1884  Amer.  Jml.  Philol.  V. 
y>\  He  admires  greatly  Hermann's  program  on  '  Interpo- 
lations in  Homer  . 

4.  at t rib,  and  Comb.,  as  program-card,  -seller ; 
in  sense  2  b,  with  reference  to  political '  programs ', 
as  program-maker,  -making,  -mongering,  -spinner, 
-spinning;  program,  -gramme-music,  music  in- 
tended to  convey  the  impression  of  a  definite  series 
of  objects,  scenes,  or  events ;  descriptive  music. 

1881  in  Grove  DM.  Mus.  III.  38/1  The  Ablx!  Vogler..  : 
was  . .  a  great  writer  of  programme-music.  1886  KIPLING 
Di-f-artm.  Ditties,  etc.  My  Kival,  My  prettiest  frocks  and 
sashes  Don't  help  to  fill  my  programme-card  [at  a  ball], 
1895  Daily  News  23  Jan.  7/3  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  above  all 
things  a  programme  maker. . .  In  the  year  1885  he  constructed 
what  was  called  an  '  unauthorised  programme '  for  the 
I.ilH-ntl  party. 

Fro'gram,  pro-gramme,  -v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  arrange  by  or  according  to  a  program  ; 
to  draw  up  a  program  of;  to  scheme  or  plan 
definitely. 

1896  Wtitm.  Gaz.  12  Sept.  4/2  This  match  was  pro- 
grammed to  start  yesterday,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
«<Mtli«T  had  to  be  postponed.  1900  Ibid.  17  July  6/3 
Meetings,  he  declares,  were  wrongly  programmed.  1905 
Pall  MallG.  19  Dec.  2  The  devolutionist  scheme  was  pro- 
grammed and  published  on  September  26,  1904. 
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Hence  Pro'grommer,  one  who  draws  up  a 
program. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  official  programmer  of  the 
Jockey  Club. 

II  Programma  (progrse-mi).  06s.  PI.  pro- 
gra-mmata.  [late  L.  (Cassiodorus,  Justinian), 
a  proclamation,  manifesto,  a.  Gr.  vpoypanna  a 
public  written  notice,  f.  Trpoypa^itv  to  write 
publicly,  f.  wp6  (see  PRO-  2)  +  ipa<jxa>  to  write.] 

1.  A  written  notice,  proclamation,  or  edict,  posted 
up  in  a  public  place;  a  public  notice.    (In  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Antiq.,  and  formerly  in  universities.) 

<i  1661  HOLVDAY  Jttvenal  ya  Marcilius  here  understands 
by  Ctiictiiiii,  not  the  prxtor  s  edict,  but  a  programma,  or 
bill  put  up  by  Nero,  to  signifie,  that  after  dinner  he  would 
sing  Calltrhoe.  1678  WOOD  Lift  6  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  II.  426 
Programma  stuck  up  in  every  College  hall  under  the  vice- 
chancellor's  hand  that  no  scholar  abuse  the  soldiers.. in  the 
night  watches  that  they  keep  at  the  Gild  hall.  Peniless 
Bench,  and  at  most  inns  doores.  1693  Land.  Co*.  No.  2893,  i 
Pubtick  Programma 's  of  bis  Expulsion  [from  Oxf.  Univ.] 
are  already  Affixed  in  the  three  usual  places.  1754  Def. 
Rector  Exeter  Coll.  13  We  will  recite  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Programma  at  large.  sSao  SOUTHEY  Wesley  1.  47  The 
vice-chancellor  had,  in  a  programma,  exhorted  the  tutors 
to  discharge  their  duty  by  double  diligence. 

b.  Such  a  public  notice  relating  to  a  function  or 
celebration  about  to  take  place,  with  a  list  of  the 
proceedings  in  order ;  hence,  a  play- bill,  prospectus, 
syllabus,  PROGRAM  (sense  2). 

1789  M.  MADAN  tr.  Persius  (1795)  45*0/1*,  A  programme, 
a  kind  of  play-bill,  which  was  stuck  up  as  ours  are,  in  a 
morning.  1815  HOBHOUSE  Substance  Lett.  (1816)  I.  400  A 
Programma  of  the  fete  [in  France],  together  with  the  order 
from  the  minister  of  police  was  fixed  to  the  walls.  1820 
T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  227  The  Prytanes.. before  the 
meeting  set  up  a programma  in  some  place  of  general  con- 
course, in  which  were  contained  the  matters  that  were  to 
form  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the  ensuing  Assembly. 
o.  An  announcement  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated 
in  a  course  of  lectures  or  studies  in  a  foreign 
university.  (So  F.  programme,  GeT.frogramm.) 

1787  MATY  tr.  Rieshck's  Trav.  Germ.  lix.  III.  143  When  a 
young  man  comes  here  they  commonly  lay  a  Programma 
before  him,  in  which  all  the  arts  are  disposed  according  to 
their  natural  order. 

2.  A  written  preface  or  introduction ;  in  plural, 
=  prolegomena. 

1711  tr.  Werenfols*  Logomachy*  zio  Prefaces,  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Programmata  abound  with  Phrases  . .  worthy 
Cedar  and  Gold.  17x5  H  EARNS  in  Rein.  (1857)  1.  334 
]  >r.  Gardiner . .  in  a  silly  programma  he  hath  published. 
1761  WARTON  Bathurst  218  [Dr.  Bathurst's]  programma, 
on  preaching,  .is  an  agreeable  and  lively  piece  of  writing. 
1883  J.  RENDEL  HARRIS  Sticftometry  (1803)  3^6  The  peculiar 
features  of  the  arrangement  of  his  [Luthalius  s]  text  are  pre- 
faces, programmata,  lists  of  quotations  with  reference  to 
the  authors,  .from  whom  they  come. 

Programmatic  (pr^groemse-tik),  a.  rare,  [f. 
Gr.  npoypafifia,  -ypaitpaT-,  PROGRAM  +  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  program ;  in  quots., 
of  the  nature  of  program  music  (see  PROGRAM  sd.  4). 

1896  Godey's  Mag.  Apr.  422/3  The  symphony  is  not  at  all 
programmatic.  1898  Century  Mag.  LV.  777  A  '  Bauern. 
tanz '  which  is  rather  programmatic. 

So  Progra'mmftt.lst,  one  who  composes  or  draws 
up  a  program  (in  quots.,  in  senses  2  b  and  3). 

1895  Westm^.  Gaz.  ao  May  7/1  The  organised  system  of 
gambling,  which,  so  far  as  the  '  programme '  of  the  anti- 
gamblers  is  known . .  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  program- 
matists  to  suppress.  1899  J.  P.  POSTGATE  in  Classical  Rev. 
Oct.  359/1  Each  prpgram-atist  in  his  turn  feels  it  his  duty  to 
set  out  with  a  prolix  examination  of  his  prolix  predecessors. 

Programme :  see  PROGRAM. 

Progrede  (progn-d),  v.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  L. 
progredi:  see  next.]  intr.  To  go  forward,  advance: 
opp.  to  RETROGRADE  v. 

1866  PROCTOR  Handl'k.  Stars  7  If  the  globe  were  fixed 
and  the  other  circles  named  were  made  slowly  to  retrograde 
about  the  polar  axis,  the  true  nature  of  the  variation  due  to 
precession  would  be  illustrated  i  but  as  regards  the  variation 
itself,  we  should  ..  obtain  :is  effectual  an  illustration  by 
making  the  globe  progrede  about  the  polar  axis. 

Frogredient  (progrf  dient),  a.  (s6.)  rare.  lObs. 
[ad.  L.  prffgrediens,  -cntem,  pr.  pple.  of  progred-t 
to  go  forward,  proceed,  1.  fro,  PRO-  *  1  d  +  grad-i  to 
step,  walk,  go.]  Going  forward,  advancing,  b. 
as  st.  One  who  advances.  So  f  Progre-dleucy, 
the  quality  or  action  of  going  forward,  progress. 

1650  BuLWERj4«Mn»^<w«/.  131  An  Index.,  of  the  Mascu- 
line generative  faculty ;  and  of  that  either  erumpent,  and 
progredient,  or  consumed.  1650  HUBBERT  Pill  formality 
54  He  that  is  no  Progredient,  must  needs  be  a  Ketrogre- 
dicnt.  1701  BKVERLEY  Afoc.  Quest.  10  The  Continuation, 
and  Progrcdiency  of  the  tourtn,  or  Roman  Monarchy. 

Progress  (prJu-gres,  prjrgres),  sb.  Forms: 
5-7  progresse,  6  progres,  (prograsse,  7  pro- 
grace),  7-  progress.  [In  15th  c.  progresse,  app. 
a.  obs.  F.  progresse  (Lett,  of  Louis  XII,  1513  in 
Godef.),  repr.  a  Romanic  *progressa,  fern.  sb.  from 
progressus,  -a,  -um,  pa.  pple.  ol  prffgredi  (see  PRO- 
GRKMENT).  In  Fr.  and  Eng.  the  word  subsequently 
became  progris,  progress,  by  conformation  to  L. 
progressus  a  going  forward,  advance,  progress. 
Cf.  egress,  ingress,  regress. 

01891  TENKYSON  in  Ld.  Tennyson  Mem.  (1897)  II.  35 
Someone  spoke  of  Diplomacy  and  Progress.  '  Oh  1 ',  said 


PROGRESS 

my  lather, '  why  do  you  pronounce  the  word  like  that t  pray 
give  the  0  long.') 

1.  The  action  of  stepping  or  marching  forward 
or  onward ;  onward  march ;  journeying,  travelling, 
travel ;  a  journey,  an  expedition.     Now  rare. 

c  «4'S  Portenay  3109  Off  me  the  werre  the  Giaunt  doth 
desire,  Anon  shall  I  go  hym  Assail  quikly.  To  thy«  forth- 
progresse  Geffray  made  rcdy.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  O.  ill.  xi. 
ao  So  forth  they  both  yfere  make  their  progresse.  1616  R.  C. 
Times'  Whistle  vi.  2599  It  was  my  fortune  with. .others.. 
One  summers  day  a  progresse  for  to  goe  Into  the  countrie. 
1611  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  it.  ii.  iv.  (1651)  269  The  most  plea- 
sant  of  all  outward  pastimes,  Is.  .to  make  a  petty  progress, 
n  merry  journey.  1678  BL'NYAN  (title)  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress from  this  world,  to  that  which  is  to  come.  1745  P. 
THOMAS  7ml.  Anson's  Voy.  160  The  Officers  and  People 
made  a  Progress  round  the  Island.  1838  TnmLWALL<,'r«ii 
V.  xl  123  Their  progress  through  the  Persian  provinces  was 
a  kind  of  triumph. 

fb.  trans/.  A  region  or  distance  traversed. 

1601   R.  JOHNSON  Kiugd.  *  Coaitmv.   (tfioj)  219  His 

dominion  ..  stretcheth  from  the  promontorie  Bayador  to 

Tanger,  and  from  the  Atlantike  Ocean  to  the  riuer  Muluia. 

In  which  progresse  is  conteined  the  best  portion  of  all  Afrike. 

2.  spec.  A  state  journey  made  by  a  royal  or  noble 
personage,  or  by  a  church  dignitary;    a  visit  of 
state ;  also,  the  official  tour  made  by  judges  and 
others,  a  circuit ;  an  official  visitation  of  its  estates 
by  a  college.    Now  somewhat  archaic. 

1461  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  475/2  The  Kyng..beyng  in  his 
progresse  in  the  seid  Cpunte.  1803-4  Act  19  He  n.  Yll,  c. 
7  §  I  The  justices  of  assises  in  ther  cyrcuyte  or  progresse  in 


Progress  yearly  under  pretext  of  Visitation.  1795  Order  of 
Audit  Magd.  Coll.  Oxf.  18  Feb.,  That  Bills  on  Country 
Banks  be  accepted  on  the  Progresses,  but  that  the  Bursars 
be  desired  to  negotiate  them  as  soon  as  possible.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  99  Comprehended  in  six  circuits, 
or  annual  propess  of  the  judges.  1811  Order  Magd.  Coll. 
4  June,  That  the  Norfolk  Progress  do  take  place  this  year  and 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  this  time.  1849  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  593  He  was  President  of  Wales  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  four  English  counties.  His  official  tours 
.  .  were  scarcely  inferior  in  pomp  to  royal  progresses.  1901 
RASKOALL  &  RAIT  New  College  251  New  College  is  one  of 
the  few  Colleges  in  which  an  annual  '  Progress'  still  takes 
place.  The  Warden  (or  Sub-warden)  accompanied  by  a 
Fellow  known  as  'Out-rider  '..and  the  Steward,  visit  the 
farms  on  some  part  of  the  College  estates. 


1533  CRANMER  in  Ellis 
said  Progresse  . 


t  b.  A  state  procession.  Obs. 

ER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  37  Whyche 
..  extendid  half  a  myle  in  leyngthe  by  esti- 
macion.  1613  HAYWARD  Norm.  Kings  Pref.,  At  his  returne 
from  the  Progresse  to  his  house  at  S.  James,  these  pieces 
were  delivered  unto  him.  1859  JEPHSOH  Brittany  iii.  35 
Where  the  Emperor  was  about  to  expose  himself  in  a  public 
hall  and  progress. 

3.  a.  Onward  movement  in  space  ;  course,  way. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  L  340  Vnlesse  thou  let  his  siluer 

Water  keepe  A  peacefull  progresse  to  the  Ocean.  1601  — 
yvl.  C.  II.  i.  a,  I  cannot,  by  the  progresse  of  the  Starres, 
Giue  guesse  how  neere  to  day.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XL  175 
For  see  the  Morn  .  .  begins  Her  rosie  progress  smiling.  1683 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xi.  r  i  If  the  Cheeks  of  the 
Press  stand  wide  assunder,  the  sweep  or  progress  of  the  .  . 
Bar  will  be  greater  than  if  they  stand  nearer  together.  1711- 
14  POPE  Rafe  Lock  v.  132  The  Sylphs.  .pursue  its  progress 
thro'  the  skies.  1754  GRAY  Poesy  4  A  thousand  rills  their 
mazy  progress  take.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  42  Up 
and  up  we  went.  ..Call  progress  toilsome  ? 

b.  fig.  Going  on,  progression  ;  course  or  process 
(of  action,  events,  narrative,  time,  etc.).  In  pro- 
gress :  proceeding,  taking  place,  happening. 

i43«-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  395  The  auctor  of  this  pre- 
sente  Cronicle  towchethe  in  his  procrcsse  other  processe 
rather  Wales  then  Englonde.  Ibid.  VI.  353  Of  the  begyn- 
nynge,  progresse,  and  ende  [of]  whom  [ong.  dc  ctijus  initio, 
progressu,  etjine}  hit  is  to  be  advertisede  [etc.].  1516  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  26  Of  the  iewes  &  theyr  progresse  we 
may  lerne.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vllt,  v.  iii  33  In  all  the 
Progresse  Both  of  my  Life  and  Office,  I  haue  laboured.. 
that  [etc.].  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  ill.  155  This  virtue 
decayes  in  progress  of  Time  (as  all  Odours  do).  1785  RKID 
Intell.  Powers  n.  xxi,  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the 
thought.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  L  179  While  these 
changes  were  in  progress.  1891  Speaker  a  May  534/1  To 
trace  the  progress  of  chemical  knowledge  and  research  from 
the  earliest  times. 

4.  a.  Forward  movement  in  space  (as  opposed 
to  rest  or  regress)  ;  going  forward,  advance. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  52  Through  streittis  nane 
may  mak  progres  \rimes  incres.les].  For  cry  of  cruikit,  blind, 
and  lame.  01656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  773  Whose  pro- 
gresse and  regressc  in  this  journey  we  here  set  down  out  of 
Strabo.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xvi.  aoo  After 
some  progress  made  in  your  Voyage.  1764  COWPER  Task 
I.  330  The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now.  1877 
BRYCE  Transcaucasia  (1806)  35  The  same  sense  of  motion 
without  progress,  which  those  who  have  crossed  the  ocean 
know  so  well. 

b.  fig.  Going  on  to  a  further  or  higher  stage, 
or  to  further  or  higher  stages  successively  ;  advance, 
advancement  j  growth,  development,  continuous 
increase  ;  usually  in  good  sense,  advance  to  better 
and  better  conditions,  continuous  improvement. 

1603  KNOLLKS  Hist.  Tvrks  (1638)  To  Rdr.,  If  you  con- 


ADDISON  Guardian  No.  104  P  7,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  am 
not  able  to  make  a  quicker  progress  through  the  French 
tongue.  1741  YOUNG  fit.  Th.  ix.  1957  Natute  delights  in 


PROGRESS. 


gious  change 

jr  proceeding  from  a  source. 
(Cf.  PROGRESSION  5.)    Obs.  rare. 

c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  1067  Love  is  a  vertue  clere,  And  from 
the  soule  his  progress  holdeth  he.  ,,...,..  j..j.  - 

6  Sc.  Law.  In  full,  progress  of  (title]  deeds  or 
tragrUS  of  titles:  '  such  a  series  of  the  title-deeds 
of  a  landed  estate,  or  other  heritable  subject,  as  is 
sufficient  in  law  to  constitute  a  valid  and  effectual 
feudal  title  thereto '  (W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.). 

ion  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1816)  IV.  11/2  James  lindsay  of 
bardoy  pronevoy  and  air  be  progres  to  vmqle  Johnne 
lindsay  of  wauchoip  his  grandschir.  1693  STAIR  Inst. 
LwScot.  (ed.  2)  iv.  xxxvfii.  §  19.  660  Titles  by  Progress 
are  either  Retours  on  services  of  Heirs,  or  Conhrmatior 


men  crave  a  lorty  ye*...,  ~. —  r.-D ,      ^        _    , 

themselves  secure,  by  the  grand  act  of  prescription  1617. 
1831  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  Introd.,  Removed  . .  from  his  legal 
folios  and  progresses  of  title  deeds,  from  his  counters  and 
shelves.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  Where  the 
seller  is  able  to  show  an  unencumbered  title  . .  extending 
backwards  for  forty  years,  . .  the  purchaser  is  bound  to 
accept  of  this  as  a  sufficient  progress.  1868  Act  31  t-  - 
Viet.  c.  IOT  6  n  Anv  fonvevance  ..  forming  part  of  the 


101  k  9  Any  conveyance  . .  forming  part  of  the  pro- 
gress of  title  deeds  of  the  said  lands.  1874  Act  37  *  38 
Viet.  c.  94  §  4  M  When  lands  have  been  feued  . .  It  shall 
not . .  be  necessary  . .  that  he  shall  obtain  from  the  superior 


any  charter,  precept,  or  other  writ  by  progress. 
7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  progress-killing,  -para- 
lysing adjs. ;  t  progress-bed,  (?)  a  portable  bed 
used  on  a  progress ;  f  progress  block  (BLOCK  sb. 
4b),  ?the  block  or  pattern  of  hat  introduced  for  a 
royal  progress;  f progress  house,  a  temporary 
place  of  shelter  erected  on  a  journey ;  t  progress 
laundress,  a  laundress  employed  during  a  progress ; 
t  progress-time,  the  time  of  a  royal  progress. 

1586  Will  of  G.  Scott  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  "prograsse  bedd. 
1:1614  FLETCHER,  etc.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons  iv.  i,  This 
broad-brimm'd  hat  Of  the  last  'progress  block,  with  the 
young  hat-band,  a  1631  DONNE  Seria.  (1839)  IV.  177  The 
Tabernacle  itself  was  but  mobilis  domus,  and  ecclesia  for. 
tabilis,  . .  a  running,  a  "progress  house.  1902  Monthly 
Rev.  Oct.  46  A  narrow  "progress-killing  formalism.  1624 
MASSINGER  Part.  Love  n.  i,  I  myself  shall  have  ..  Of 
"progress  laundresses,  and  market-women, . .  a  thousand 
bills  Preferr'd  against  me.  1893  B.  O.  FLOWER  in  Arena 
Mar.  509  The  "progress-paralyzing  miasma  of  creeds.  1607 
BEAUMONT  Woman  Hater  \\\.  ii,  To.  .make  some  fine  jests 
upon  country  people  in  "progress-time. 
Progress  (progress ;  see  below),  v.  [f.  prec. 
sb.  So  mod.F.  progresser  (neologism  in  Littre). 

Common  in  England  c  1590-1670,  usually  stressed  like  the 
sb.,  pro'gress.  In  i8th  c.  obs.  in  England,  but  app.  retained 
(or  formed  anew)  in  America,  where  it  became  very  common 
1:1790,  with  stress  progress  (cf.  digress,  transgress). 
Thence  readopted  in  England  after  1800  (Southey  1809) ; 
but  often  characterized  as  an  Americanism,  and  much  more 
used  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  in  sense  3,  in 
which  ordinary  English  usage  says  '  go  on  ', '  proceed '.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  '  progress '  or  journey ;  to 
journey,  travel ;  spec,  to  make  a  state  journey, 
travel  ceremoniously,  as  a  royal,  noble,  or  official 
personage.  Now  rare  or  Obs.,  or  merged  in  2. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon'w.  56  We'll  progress  straight  to 
Oxford  with  our  trains.  1807  ROWLANDS  Diog.  Lanth.  22 
The  Owle  being  weary  of  the  night  Would  progresse  in  the 
Sunne.  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zioris  Flovjers  (1855)  61  He's  like 
a  mighty  King,  About  his  countreye  stately  progressing. 
1648  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  62  Pave 
me  a  Golden  Tract  to  Progress  in.  a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud 
139  His  Majesty  progresseth  towards  the  West. 

tb.  trans.  To  travel  through;  to  traverse.  Obs. 
1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  i.  601  Who  should  have  progres'd  all 
a  Kmgdomes  space.  1635  QUARLES  Emol.  iv.  xii,  When  my 
soule  had  progrest  ev'ry  place,  That  love  and  deare  affec- 
tion could  contrive.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  Wks.  1851 
III.  71  Progressing  the  datelesse  and  irrevoluble  Circle  of 
Eternity. 

2.  intr.  To  go  or  move  forward  or  onward;   to 
proceed,  make  one's  way,  advance. 

IS9S  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  46  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honour- 
able dewe,  That  siluerly  doth  progresse  on  thy  cheekes. 
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enlacing  as  I  progress.  1864  DASENT  Jest  *  Earnest 
0871)11 .41  If  the  work  had  progressed  as  It  began,  there 
ought  to  have  been  nine.  190*  J-  A.  HATTON  Pilgr.  in 
Region  Faith  iii.  137  The  controversy  is  progressing. 

b  Mas.  Of  melody  or  harmony :  To  proceed 
from  one  note  or  chord  to  another;  cf.  PROGRES- 
SION 8  a.  Op,  in  Cent.  Diet 
4  fig.  To  make  progress ;  to  proceed  to  a  further 
or  higher  stage,  or  to  further  or  higher  stages  con- 
tinuously ;  to  advance,  get  on ;  to  develop,  increase ; 
usually,  to  advance  to  better  conditions,  to  go  on 
or  fjet  on  well,  to  improve  continuously. 

i6?o  B.  JONSON  Alck.  n.  iii,  Nor  can  this  remote  matter, 
sodainly  Progresse  so  from  extreme,  vnto  extreme,  As  to 
crow  gold,  and  leape  ore  all  the  meanes.  1632  MARMION 
Holland's  Leaguer  n.  iv,  I  began  Betimes,  and  so  progrest 
from  less  to  bigger.  170.1  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ  1891 
XII.  24  Our  country.,  is  fast  progressing  m  its  political 
importance  and  social  happiness.  1706  Ibid.  1892  XI 11.  354 
The  pleasure  of  hearing  you  were  well . .  and  progressing . .  in 
vour  studies.  1809  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bedford  y>  Apr., 
Another  state  of  being,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  other 
change  than  that  of  progressing  m  knowledge.  1828 
HAWTHORNE  Fanshawe  x,  Her  convalescence  had  so  far 
progressed.  1832  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  v.  76  (Widow 
Gentlewoman)!*  country  towns  ..  society  has  been  pro- 
gressing (if  I  may  borrow  that  expressive  Americanism)  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  1840  GLADSTONE  Ck.  Princ.  ii  It  may 
..  be  the  case  that ..  we  are  actually  progressing  in  some  par- 
ticulars while  we  retrograde  in  others.  1885  Law  Rep. 
10  P.  D.  97  The  melancholia  had  markedly  progressed. 

b.  To  proceed,  as  the  terms  or  items  of  a  series, 

from  less  to  greater ;  to  form  an  advancing  series. 

1868  HERSCHEL  in  People's  Mag.  Jan.  62  Squares  of  clear 

window-glass,  .regularly  progressing  in  size  by  quarter  or 

half  inches  in  the  side. 

5.  To  come  forth  or  issue  from  a  source:   =  PRO- 
CEED v.  1  b.  rare.     (Cf.  PROGRESS  sb.  5.) 

1850  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  179  Holy  Ghost  from  Both 
progressing. 

6.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  onward  or  advance ; 
to  push  forward,    lit.  am 

_» .     Tr—.'-     71:-*       j)w<-    IT 


1614  FORD  Sun's  Darlinpv.  i,  Progress  o'er  the  year  Again, 
my  Raybright ;  therein  like  the  Sun.  1808  SCHULTZ  Trav. 
(1810)  II.  170  In  this  manner.. the  head  [of  an  island]  is 
continually  progressing  up  the  [Mississippi]  river,  while  the 
lower  part  is  proportionably  wasting  away.  1831  R.  H. 
FROUDE  in  Rem.  (1838)  I.  359  The  poor  Italian,  canoe, 
niggers,  and  all.. were  seen  again  about  thirty  yards  off 
progressing  with  the  crest  of  trie  wave  towards  the  beach. 
1837  THOREAU  Maine  IV.  (1894)  383  We  had  been  busily 
progressing  all  day. 

3.  fig.  Of  action  or  an  agent :  To  go  on,  pro- 
ceed, advance ;  to  be  carried  on  as  an  action ;  to 
carry  on  an  action. 

1607  DAV  Trav.  Eng.  Bro.  (1881)  17  As  sure  as  day  doth 
progress  towards  night.  11614  DONNE  Biaflayaros  (1648) 
213  As  farre  as  I  allowed  my  Discourse  to  progresse  in  this 
way.  1791  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  52  The 
business  of  laying  out  the  city . .  is  progressing.  1837  LOWELL 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  17  "Tis  a  pretty  good  subject,  but  I  find  it 


Urging  that  the  bills,  .be  progressed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Hence  Progressed  ///.  a.,  advanced;  Pro- 
gressing vbl.  sb.  and  *//.  a. 

1850  T.  EDWARDS  Eng.  Welsh  Diet.  Addr.,  To  meet  the 
progressed  state  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  1850  BROWNING 
Easter  Day  xiv,  Your  progressing  is  slower.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Drood  iii,  The  most  agreeable  evidences  of  progressing 
life  in  Cloisterham.  1874  THIRLWALL  Lett.  (1881)  II.  304 
The  steadily  progressing  failure  of  my  eyesight. 

Progression  (pwgre-Jan).     [a.  F.  progression 

(1425  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  progression-em  a 

going  forward,  advancement,   progression,  n.  of 

action  f.  progred-l:  see  PROGREDIENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  stepping  or  moving  forward  or 

onward,     t  a-   Travel ;  a  journey  :    =  PROGRESS 

sb.  i.  OPS. 
c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Katk.  in.  280  Vndvr  your  wenge 

and  youre  proteccyon  May  be  this  viage  and  this  progression. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  53  There  happened  in  this 

progression  to  the  Earle  of  Richmond  a  straunge  chaunce. 

Ibid.,  Hen.  VII  42  b.  When  they  were  with  their  long  and 

tedyous  iourney  wened  and  tyred,  and ..  fell  to  repentaunce 

of  their  mad  commocion  and  frantike  progression,  then  he 

woulde .  .circumuent  &  enuyron  theim. 

b.  Onward  or  forward  movement  (in  space), 

locomotion  ;  advance :   —  PROGRESS  sb.  3  a,  4  a. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  IV.  ii.  144  A  Letter.. which  acci- 
dentally, or  by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. 
1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  YeardfijS)  54  Still  the  Flood 
[tide]  crept  by  little  stoppings,  and  invaded  more  by  his 
progressions  than  he  lost  Dy  his  retreat.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  ill.  i.  366, 1  observ'd  it  making  a  creeping  Progression 
in  the  Valleys.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  III.  202 
The  tusks  of  this  animal  [walrus] . .  are  instruments  both  of 
defence  and  of  progression.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  925 
This  mode  of  progression  requires  some  muscular  exertion. 
C.  The  moving  or  pushing  ^/"something  onward. 
1678  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  v.  95  The  longer  to  continue  his 
several  Progressions  of  the  Saw. 
2.  fig.  Continuous  action  figured  or  conceived  as 
onward  movement;  going  on,  course  (of  action, 
time,  life,  etc.),  proceeding,  process.  Now  rare  or 
merged  in  4. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  133  The  progressyon  and  draughtes 
of  the . .  playe  of  the  chesse.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i. 
(1625)  41  In  all  the  progression  of  the  wished  life  of  this 
mighty  Prince.  Ibid.  43  Progression,  continuation  and 
determination  of  his  most  wicked  and  sbamelesse  life.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  226  All  Starres  that  have  their 
distance  from  the  Ecliptick  Northward  not  more  then  23 
degrees  and  an  half. .may  in  progression  of  time  have 
declination  Southward,  c  1698  LOCKE  Cond.  Underst.  §  20 
The  long  Progression  of  the  Thoughts  to  remote  and  first 
Principles.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  5  Having . .  obtained 
by  the  slow  progression  of  manual  industry  the  accommoda- 
tions of  life.  1881  STEVENSON  Fam.  Stud.  Men  ft  Bks., 
Tkoreau  iii,  There  is  a  progression — I  cannot  call  it  a 
progress— in  his  work  toward  a  more  and  more  strictly 
prosaic  level. 

3.  fig.  The  action  of  passing  successively  from 
each  item  or  term  of  a  series  to  the  next ;  succes- 
sion; a  series;  in  ($  by)  progression,  in  succession, 
one  after  another;  gradually.  (See  also  6.) 

IS49  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  47,  &  sa  be  progressione  and  ordur, 
euyrie  spere  inclosis  the  spere  that  is  nerest  tyl  it.  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  397  The  Brasilians  are  said 


PROGRESSIONIST. 

originally  to  hive  come.. from  Peru,  advancing  thither  by 
progression  from  time  to  time.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  II. 
xxix.  §  16  Of  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,  to  be  thus  infinitely 
divided  after  certain  Progressions,.,  we  have  no  clear.  .Idea. 
1774  BEATTIE  Minstr.  n.  xlvii,  The  laws.. Whose  long  pro- 
gression leads  to  Deity.  1844  SOUTHEY  Life  A.  Bell  I. 175 
The  experiment  which .  .had  been  tried . .  with  one  class,  was 
extended  to  all  the  others  in  progression. 
4.  fig.  The  action  of  going  forward  to  more 
advanced  or  higher  stages  or  conditions ;  advance  ; 
development ;  =  PROGRESS  sb.  4  b.  Also  attrib. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  37  His. .knowledge 
in  the  Latine  tongue,  was  so  perfect,  his  progression  in  the 
Greeke  so  excellent.  1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  you  List 
n.  ii,  I  must.. take.. the  boldness  To  reprehend  your  slow 
progression  in  Doing  her  greatness  right,  a  1713  ELLWOOD 
Autobiog,  (1714)  >33  Having  inquired  divers  things  of  me, 
with  respect  to  my  former  Progression  in  Learning.  1819 
I.  TAYLOR  Entkus.  viii.  184  The  progression  of  decay  and 
perversion  has  been  gradually  and  distinctly  contemplated. 
1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  ii.  34  The  progression-theory 
recognizes  degradation,  and  the  degradation-theory  recog- 
nizes progression.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  v  105  To 
trace  the  progression  and  retrogression  of  the  arts  Irom  tne 
Pyramid-builders  to  the  Caesars, 
•f  5.  ?  The  action  of  proceeding  forth  or  issuing; 
the  fact  of  being  produced.  (Cf.  PROCESSION  sb.  4, 
PROGRESS  sb.  5.)  Obs.  rare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  106  (Camb.  MS.)  Thilke 
same  ordre  newilh  ayein  alle  thinges  growynge  and  fallynge 
a-down  by  semblable  progression  [gloss,  issu]  of  sedes  and 
of  sexes,  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  2155  His  ordmaunce  That 
speces  of  thynges  and  progressions  Shullen  enduren  by 
successions  And  nat  eterne. 

6.  Math.  The  succession  of  a  series  of  quantities, 
between  every  two  successive  terms  of  which  there 
is  some  particular  constant  relation  ;  such  a  series 
itself.  See  ARITHMETICAL  a.,  GEOMETRICAL  i  b, 
HARMONIC  a.  5  a. 

c  1430  Art  Nombryng  13  Of  progressipun  one  is  naturelle 
or  contynuelle,  J>at  ober  broken  and  discontynuelle.  154" 
RECORDE  Gr.  Aries  (1575)  210  Arithmeticall  progression  is  a 
rehearsing . .  of  many  numbers . . in  suche  sorte,  that  betweene 
euery  two  next  numbers,  .the  difference  be  equal!.  Ibid.  229 
Progression  Geometrical!  is  when  the  numbers  increase  by 
a  like  proportion.  i6o»  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton  s  Def.  Pop. 
vii.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VII.  170  Do  you  not  understand  Pro- 
gression in  Arithmetick  ?  1763  EMERSON  Meth.  Increment* 


tr.  Lota's  Metapk.  455  Where  the  intensity  of  a  sensation 
increases  by  equal  differences,  that  is,  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, it  implies  in  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  an  increase 
in  geometrical  progression. 

1.  Astr.  a.  Movement  of  a  planet  in  the  order  ot 
the  zodiacal  signs,  i.e.  from  west  to  east;  direct 
movement;  opp.  to  retrogradation.  fb.  Month 
of  progression  (obs.)  :  see  qnot.  1615. 

i«i  RECOHDE  Cast.  Know!.  (1556)  279  The  progression, 
retrogradation,  and  station  of  the  Planetes.  iSiS  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  336  The  moneth  of  Progression  he  calleth 
that  space  which  commeth  betweene  one  conjunction  of  the 
Moone  with  the  Sunne  and  another,  and  it  conteyneth  nine 
and  twenty  dayes  and  a  halfe.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ef.  212.  1811  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xix.  207  note,  Progression 
is  here.. used  technically:  a  motion  in  consequent™,  or, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

8.  Mus.  a.  The  action  of  passing  (m  melody) 
from  one  note  to  another,  or  (in  harmony)  from 
one  chord  to  another;  a  succession  of  notes  or 
chords,  b.  Sometimes  =  SEQUENCE. 


gressi 

95  Degrees  are  uncompounded  Intervals,  ..by  which  an 
immediate  Ascent  or  Descent  is  made  from  the  Unison  to 
the  Octave..;  and  by  the  same  Progression  to  as  many 
Octaves  as  there  may  be  Occasion.   1877  STAINER  Harmony 
v.  §  69  In  harmonising  such  a  progression  as  the  following 
[etc.].    1889  PROUT  Harmony  iv.  §  102  Such  progressions 
are  called  '  hidden  '  octaves  or  fifths. 
9.  Philol.  Advance  in  sound-development. 
1877  MARCH  Camp.  Gram.Ags.  Lang.  27  The  first  lengthen- 
ing of  i  and  «  by  progression  is  called  guna. 
Progressional  (progre-Janal),  a.    [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving  progression 
(in  various  senses  :  see  prec.). 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  Cj  b,  The  Venetians  consideration 
of  waight..by  eight  descentes  progressionall,  halfing,  from 
a  grayne.  1665  J-  GADBURY  Land.  Deliv.  Predicted  iv.  21 
Venus  hath  a  progressional  motion.  1674  J,EA,K?  •"".'*• 
(1696)  543  To  find  Numbers  whose  Remains  shall  be  Arith- 
metically Progressional.  1800  Hull  Advertiser  20  Sept. 
2/2  Progressional  Building  Society.  1867  MACFARREN 
Harmony  iii.  (1876)  87  Its  progressional  treatment.  1883 
F.  A.  WALKER  Pol.  Econ.  451  There  is,  M.  Gamier  holds, 
a  species  of  increasing  taxation  which  is  rational  and  dis- 
creet, to  which  he  applies  the  term  progressional,  which  is 
held  within  moderate  limits. 
Hence  Progre'ssionaJly  adv. 
1638  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  v.  69  So  progressionally 
..that  from  five  in  the  foreclaw  she  [Nature]  descendeth 
unto  two  in  the  hindemost. 

FrOgre-SSionary,  a.   rare.     [f.  as  prec.+ 
-ART.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  progression. 
1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  I.  iv.  62  The  youth  s  pro- 

fressionary    phases  were  mapped   out   in    sections,  Irom 
imple  Boyhood  to  the  Blossoming  Season.    Ihd.  xv.  220 
These  further  progressionary  developments. 

Progressionist  (progre'Janist).     [See  -IST.] 
1.  An  advocate  of  or  believer  in  progression  or 
progress  ;  a  progressist,  a  progressive. 


PROGRESSIONIST. 

1849  Fraser'i  Mag.  XL.  391  Opposed  to  the  influence  of 
her  unconscious  Toryism,  a  Progressionist  of  susceptible 
temperament  might  be  in danger  of  abandoning  his  opinions. 
1854  Blacktu.  Mag.  LXXV.  34,  None  but  liberals  or  pro- 
creswumts  need  apply.  1883  Standard  28  Mar.  3/4  Old- 
fashioned  opera  is  not  the  lifeless  thing  which  progressionist 
would  seek  to  make  out.  1886  S.  L.  LEE  Ltfc  Ld.  Herbert 
Inlrod.  40  A  sure  sign  that  Herbert  was  a  sincere  oro- 
gressiomst. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  life  on  the  earth  has  been 
marked   by  gradual   progression  from  lower  to 
higher  forms. 

1859  H.  SPENCER  in  Universal  Review  July  Si  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  who  is  a  Progressionist,  calls  the  lowest  fossili- 
ferous  strata  ,  •  Protozoic1.  1867  -  Frinc.  Biol.  m.  f  ,40 
\V  ere  the  geological  record  complete,  or  did  it,  as  both  Uni- 
formitarians  and  Progressionists  have  habitually  assumed 
give  us  traces  of  the  earliest  organic  forms. 

3.  (See  quots.)  rare—". 

1864  WEBSTER,  Progressionist,  one  who  holds  to  the  pro- 

Sression  of  society  toward  perfection.   i88aOGiLViE(Annan- 
ale),  Progressionist,     i.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine 
that  society  is  in  a  state  of  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
that  it  will  ultimately  attain  to  it. 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  ii.  29  The  unprejudiced  modern 
student  of  the  progressionist  school.  1883  Athtnxum 

sept.  305/2  1  he  progressionist  tendency  of  the  age. 

bo  Prog-re 'ssioniBm,  the  theory  or  principles  of 
a  progressionist,  or  sympathy  with  progress. 

1861  BRRESP.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  ,gtfi  C.  143  That  wise 
ol  moderate  and  retrospective  progressiomsm. 

Progressist  (pr^u-gresist,  pr?-g-).  [ad.  F. 
prqrtttistt  -  Sp.ftvgrtsista,  It.  progressista  :  see 
PROGRESS  si.  and  -IST.]  One  who  favours  or 
advocates  progress,  esp.  in  political  or  social 
matters ;  a  reformer,  a  progressive.  (In  later  use 
chiefly  in  reference  to  foreign  countries. ) 

For  a  short  period  eiSoo,  the  term  was  used  in  London 
.Municipal  politics,  but  soon  superseded  by  troercssirc  • 
see  PROGRESSIVE  a.  4. 

1848  O.  A.  BROWNSON  Wks.  (1884)  V.  247  Socialists  and 
progressists  attempt.. to  defend  it  on  humanistic  principles 
1856  1.  A.  TROI.LOPE  Girlhood  Cath.  de  Medici  105  The 
two  natural  and  inevitable  parties.. conservatives  and  pro. 
gressists.  1884  Harfer's  Mag.  May  831/2  These  Arabs 
were  the  progressists  of  Europe.  1890  lllnstr.  Land.  News 
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Christmas  No.  3/2  A  most  determined  Progressist  in  the 
City  Council.  1891  Tablet  29  Aug.  324  The  citizens  of  Sion 
""<>  'hose  of  Granada— the  former  city  being  the  stronghold 
of  the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  of  the  Progressists  1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  20  Feb.  3/1  In  your  leader  to-day  you  speak 
(and  in  my  opinion  correctly)  of  the  Progressive  party  On 
Page  6  the  word  '  Progressist '  is  used.  1894  Current  Hist. 
(U.  S.)  IV.  432  The  new  [Servian]  cabinet  consisted  of  pro- 
gressists and  liberals. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  =  PROGRESSIVE  a.  4. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Jan.  2/2  (London  County  Council) 
The  progressist  party.. is  in  favour  of  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gramme so  advanced  [etc.).     1907  Hibbtrt  Jrni.  Apr.  406 
An  exponent  of  the  progressist  spirit  in  Catholic  thought. 

Progressive  (progre-siv),  «.  (sb.)  [a.  F./*>- 
gressif,  -ive  (141.1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L.  pro- 
gress- ;  see  PROGRESS  v.  and  -IVE.] 

1.  a.  Characterized    by   stepping,   walking,    or 
otherwise  moving  onward,  as  in  the  locomotion  of 
men  and  animals  generally  ;  executed,  as  a  move- 
ment, in  this  way.     Obs.  or  merged  in  b. 

i«44  HULWF.R  Chinl.  83  In  matters  of  progressive  motion. 
1046  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  193  In  progressive  motion, 
the  armes  and  legs  doe  move  successively,  but  in  natation 
both  together.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  173  Their  ascent 
so  easy,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  the  progressive 
traveller.  1816  SIR  E.  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans. 149  Some 
account  of  the  feet  of  those  animals  whose  progressive 
motion  can  be  carried  on  in  opposition  to  gravity. 

b.  generally.  Moving  forward  or  advancing  (in 
space) ;  of  the  nature  of  onward  motion. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  127  Thir[the  planets']  wandrine 
course.. Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still.  1718 
PKMBERTON  Newton's  Philos.  195  The  moon.. would.. have 
partook  of  all  the  progressive  motion  of  the  earth.  i8»i 
CKAIG  Lect.  Drawing  v.  305  Water,  when  smooth,  and 
Diving  none  but  its  progressive  motion,  reflects  the  sur. 
rounding  objects. 

2.  Passing  on  from  one  member  or  item   of  a 
series  to  the  next ;  proceeding  step  by  step ;  occur- 
ring one  after  another,  successive. 

i6w>  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  178  Concerning  progressiue 
suppartition  of  members  \marg.  Dmiding  of  parts  into  parts) 
1703  rirrift  *tk  Eclogue  2  Behold  the  Mighty  Months 
Progressive  Shine.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  41  r  s 
That  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impressed  at  once,  and  con- 
tinued  through  all  the  progressive  descents  of  the  species, 
without  variation  or  improvement.  1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mas 
Progressive  Notes,  those  notes  which  succeed  each  other' 
c« -IS  *??""  or  dcsc<:n>-  ««S8  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  *  //' 
M***te  II.  34  Pictures,  arranged,  .in  a  progressive  series, 
with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  painters. 

b.  Applied  to  certain  games  at  cards,  as  euchre 
or  whist,  when  played  by  several  sets  of  players 
simultaneously  at  different  tables,  certain  players 
passing  after  each  round  from  one  table  to  the  next 
according  to  specified  rules. 

1890  Daily  News  29  Sept.  5/4  The  City  Marshal  of 
JLeavcnworth,  Kansas,  has  announced  that  he  will  hence- 

rth  arrest.. all  persons  found  playing  progressive  euchre. 
Mod.  Progressive  whist  was  one  of  the  evening  diversions 
on  board  the  mail  steamer. 

3.  Characterized  by  progress  or  advance  (in  state 
or  condition),      a.  Of  persons  or  communities  : 
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Making  progress,  advancing  (in  action,  thought, 
character,  fortunes,  social  conditions,  etc.). 

1607-1,  BACON  Eu.,  Ambition  (Arb.)  222  It  is  good  for 
Princes,  if  they  vse  ambitious  Men,  to  handle  it  soe,  as  they 
be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde. ..  For  if  they  rUe 
not  with  theire  service,  they  will  take  order  to  make  theire 
service  fall  with  them.  ,6,8  FELTHAM  Resolves  >,.  [,.]  Ixxxix. 
258  He  u i  not  truely  penitent,  that  is  not  progressiue,  in  the 
Motion  of  aspmngjoodnesse.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk. 
(1873)  II  i.  iv.  ,87  Whatever  be  The  natural  excellences  of 
the  Turks,  progressive  they  are  not.  1857  BUCKLE  ChriUt 
I.  VIIL  555  For  a  progressive  nation,  there  is  required  a  pro. 
gressive  policy.  1859  MILL  Liberty  iii.  127  A  people,  rnav 
be  progressive  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then  stop. 

D.  (Jf  things,  conditions,  etc. :  Characterized  by 
progress  or  passing  on  to  more  advanced  or  higher 
stages;  growing,  increasing,  developing;  nsually 
m  good  sense:  advancing  towards  better  condi- 
tions; marked  by  continuous  improvement. 

a 1653  BINNING  Serm.  (1845)  235  The  life  as  well  as  the 
light  of  the  nghti ;  — 
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f  the  righteous  is  progressive.  173*  POPE  Ess.  Man 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go  !  1741 
—J  Nt.  Tn.\\\.  81  Reason  progressive,  Instinct  is 
complete.  1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mia.,  Progressive,  an  epithet 
..applied  to  lessons  expressly  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  improvement,  and.. so  constructed  in  point  of 
increasing  execution,  as  to  lead.,  by  insensible  degrees  to 
those  difficulties  [etc.).  1859  C.  BARKER  Assoc.  PHxc.  ii.  45 
During  tne  fifteenth  century  commerce  continued  to  be 
regularly  and  rapidly  progressive.  1884  F.  TF.MPLB  Rel«t. 
Kelig.  t,  Sc.  vi.  182  He  had  to  teach  that  the  creation  was 
not  merely  orderly,  but  progressive. 

O.  Path.  Of  a  disease :  Continuously  increasing 
in  severity  or  extent. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  29  Thinking  that 
a  progressive  disease,  .will  destroy  those  powers.  1877  tr. 
von  Jiemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XVI.  647  In  progressive  per. 
"£!?".? >£n?,mlij.  unusua'  corpulence  has  been  observed. 
itffA/ltutls  Syst.  Med.  Vll.  695  Progressive  dementia 
with  general  paralysis. 

d.  trans/.  Characterizing  or  indicating  progress. 
1888  Amer.  Anthropologist  I.  71  Ecker.. consider!  that 
unusual  length  [of  the  mdex-nnger]  is  a  progressive  character. 
4.    favouring,    advocating,   or    directing    one's 
efforts  towards  progress  or  reform,  esp.  in  political, 
municipal,  or  social  matters. 

Used  from  c  1889  as  a  party  term  in  municipal  politics, 
esp.  in  London,  to  include  those  whoare  liberal  or  reforming 
in  municipal  and  social  questions,  though  they  may  not 
support  the  Liberal  party  in  national  or  imperial  questions. 
In  Cape  Colony  the  self-adopted  appellation  of  those  who 
opposed  the  Bond  or  Africander  party,  corresponding 
generally  to  the  British  party  as  opposed  to  the  Dutch. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Jan.  8/1  The  Progressive  Brahmans, 
°MJ!V< -5y  T  thelr  church,  the  '  Brahma  Somaj  of  India '. 
1009  Ititt.  30  Jan.  2/2  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pro- 
gressive majority,  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  seat 
secure.  1897  Daily  News  24  July  5/2  Progressive  Con- 
servatism is  to  adopt  Liberal  principles,  and  say  they  were 
always  your  own.  1898  LD.  ROSEBERY  ibid.  2  Mar.  4/6  One 
very  simple  demonstration  of  how  carefully  the  Progressive 
party  have  cut  themselves  aloof  from  Imperial  politics. 

-H.  so.  One  who  favours,  advocates,  or  aims  at 
progress  or  reform,  or  claims  to  be  in  favour  of  it. 
(See  note  to  A.  4.) 

1865  liusHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  m.  v.  277  The  disappointment 
I  may  inflict  on  certain  progressives,  or  disciples  of  the  New 
Gospel.  1884  Pall  Mall  S.  8  Jan.  8/1  Henceforth  the  two 
parties  of  the  Brahmans  were  known  as  the  Conservatives 
a".r  Progressives.  1891  LD.  ROSEBERY  in  Daily  Newt 
'  rV'°|  "lea"t  lhat  th«e  were  Progressives  who  are 
not  Liberals,  but  that  I  think  there  are  no  Liberals  who  are 
not  Progressives.  1894  A  thenzum  7  July  23/1  An  attractive 
sketch  of  a  Progressive  of  the  epoch  ofthe  reforms  of 
Alexander  II.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Nov.  2/2  The  Cape 
wi  shortly  be  polled  again,  and  it  seems.. that  the  result 
will  be  to  give  the  Progressives  a  very  small  majority. 
Progressively  (progre-sivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  *.]  In  a  progressive  manner ;  in  the  way  of 
progression  or  progress;  a.  by  continuous  advance; 
step  by  step,  gradually ;  successively;  fb.  straight 
forward  or  onward ;  directly  (ais.). 

i6*>T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  204  But  the  conforming, 
adapting,  and  disposing  of  them  being  inuented  progres- 
smely,  recedeth  from  vniuersals . .  to  the  most  specials   or 
mdiuiduals.   1694  HOLDER  Time  vi.  87  The  reason  why  they 
fall  in  that  order. .,  from  the  greatest  Epacts  progressively 
to  the  least,    a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  VII.  L  5  Nothing 
that  adequately  fills  a  place,  can  move  in  that  place  unless    I 
it  moves  circularly  i  but  progressively  or  in  a  direct  line  it  is    I 
impossible.  1788  J.  MAY  Jml.  >,  Lett.  (1873)  06  Mountains 
rising  progressively  to  view.     1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astrou. 
i.  in.  96  The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  moon  was  procressivelv 
changing. 

Progressiveness  (progre-sivnes).  [-NESS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  progressive. 

'7*7  BAILEY  voL  II,  Progressiveness,  the  Quality  of  pro- 
ceeding or  going  forward.  1795  SOUTHEY  Vis.  Maid 
Orleans  III.  189  Those  tics  Which  through  the  infinite 


PROHIBIT. 

So  Progrre  s«lTd»t  =  PROGRESSIVE  si. 

'  i  *a?1  £.  -it  H"  CA"'EN'TE«  '"  Chicago  Advance  i  Jan. 
1885)  867  There  are.. no  more  impracticable  progressives 
than  those  who  clamor  for  a  repeal  of  all  laws.  1904  ie4t 
i™/.  Aug.  292  An  ardent  young  Progressivist. 

Progressivity  (prjugresi-vlti).  rare.     [f.  as 

prec.  +  -111.]    _  PROCHESBIVENESS. 

i88j  tr.  Got/eft  Jesus  Christ  661'tni  [man's]  progressivitr 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  has  no  limit  but  that  of  tie  •'-raMa 
good  to  which  he  aspire,.  ,883  F.  A.  WALK*.  Pot.  Econ. 
revived  Progressivity  [of  taxation)  was 

Progressor  (pwgre-sai).  rare.  [a.  late  L. 
trfgressor,  agent-n.  i.prSgrtdi:  see  PROOHEDIKNT.] 
t.  ^h°  •)ro?resses  or  makes  progress;  in  quot. 
a  ioao,  one  who  makes  a  state  progress  or  tour. 

•M  BACON  Digest  Lava  Wks.  1879  I.  671/1  Adrian  . 
being  a  great  progressor  through  all  the  Roman  empire 
whenever  he  found  any  decays  of  bridges,  or  highways. ' 
gave  substantial  order  for  tieir  repair.  1874  REAL" & 
LITTLEDALK  Comm.  Ps.  cxx.  IV.  loVThe  begmners,  the 
progressors,  and  the  perfect. 

Pro-guardian:  see PRO-I.   Progue, var.  PROG. 

II  Progymnasinin  (prwd3imn,?'-zi*m,  Ger. 
progimna-zinm).  PI.  -la.  [Ger.  (from  mod.L.) : 
see  PRO-  »  and  GYMNASIUM*.]  (See  quot.  1886.) 

'*^  §'£_*•  "»»"«<»«  Discuss.  (1852)  545  Establijhments 
IP  2  ""gvmnasia  and  superior  Burgher  Schools.  1886 
J.  F.  MUIKHEAD  in  F.ncfcl.  Brit.  XX.  17/2  The  classical 
schools  proper  [m  Prussia]  consist  of  Gymnasia  and  Pro- 
gymnasia,  the  latter  being  simply  gymnasia  wanting  the 
higher  classes. 

II  Progymna-sma.  Obs.  rare.  PI.  -mata.  [ad. 
Gr.  fpoyvftvaatut  a  preparatory  exercise,  f.  »/»- 
7«/m5ft.i/  to  train  beforehand.]  A  preparatory  or 
preliminary  exercise  or  study. 

.i.l674xC'i'V'  Trans-  IX-  22°.  I  considered  that. .some  of 
those  Observations.,  might  shew  me  the  true  Quantity  of  the 
Equations  of  the  Suns  Orb. . .  I  turned  over  his  Progymnas. 
mata,  and  pitched  on  two.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
Umtents  (I.  v.  724)  A  Progymiiasma  or  Przlusory  attempt, 
towards  the  proving  of  a  God  from  his  Idea  as  including 
necessary  existence. 

Progymnosperm :  see  PRO-  2  i. 

Pro  hac  vice :  see  PRO  5. 

Prohelm,  -heme,  -hemy,  etc. :  fee  PROEM,  etc. 

Prohessian  (prohe-sian).  Math.  [f.  PRO-  i  4 
+  HESSIAN  si.*]  (See  quots.) 

i86a  SALMON  Gam.  Three  Dimensions  xii.  338  The 
Heisian  of  any  surface  being  of  the  degree  4«-8,  that  of  a 
developable  consists  of  the  surface  itself,  and  a  surface  of 
3»-8  degree  which  we  shall  call  the  Pro-Hessian.  Ibid 
xv.  426.  1804  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Paters  V.  267  The 
function  PU,  which  for  the  developable  replaces  as  it 
were  the  Hessian  HU,  is  termed  the  Prohetsian :  and  (since 
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if  r  be  the  order  of  U  the  order  of  HU  is  <r-8j  we  have 
3^—8  for  the  order  of  the  Prohessian. 

t  Frohi-bit,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  l^frohi&it-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  prohib-ire  to  hold  back,  prevent,  for- 
bid, f.  pro  in  front  +  habere  to  hold.]  Prohibited, 
forbidden.  (Also  const,  as  pa.  pple. :  see  next) 
,  I43«-SO  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  215  Whiche.. hade  not 
knowlege  of  hym  selfe,  whiche  is  comparable  to  brute  bestes 
in  drawenge  to  thynges  prohibitte.  1678  SIR  G.  MAC- 
KENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xxxi  t  a  (1699)  158  By  the  Civil 
Law  likewise,  the  prohibit  Arms  were  confiscat  1683 
LUTTRELL  Brief  ReL  (1857)  I.  277  Discharging  merchants 
to  sell  or  exchange  any  prohibite  commodities  with  them- 
selves  or  amongst  others  m  the  Kingdome  of  Scotland.  1714 
Fr.  Bk.  o/Katei  400  Arrest  of  the  King's  Council,  for  levying 
of  30  Sols  per  ico  upon  all  Cheese  from  Foreign  Parts,  except 
from  England  and  Holland,  which  remains  prohibit. 

Prohibit  (prohi-bit),  v.  Also  5  -hibet.  [f. 
L.  prohibit-,  ppL  stem  of  prohibire :  see  prec. 
For  pa.  pple.,  prohibit  was  used  down  to  the  i8th 
c. ;  but  prohibited  also  appeared  as  early  as  153*.] 
1.  trans.  To  forbid  (an  action  or  thing)  by  or  as 
by  a  command  or  statute ;  to  interdict. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  237  A  table  of  brasse  prc- 
hibctenge  synne  (orig.  feccatum  frohioens\,  where  the 
myjhly  preceptes  of  the  lawe  bene  wiyten.  1509  BARCLAY 
Sky*  o/Folys  (1570)  148  The  damnable  lust  of  cardes  and 
of  dice,  And  other  games  prohibite  by  the  lawe.  i<» 
MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  5io/a  Such  folk  I  suppose 
wer  better  prohibited  betymes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SUSmft 
Comm.  91  b,  Not  to  prohibite  this  newe  fanglednes.  1660 
W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  176  They  altogether  prohibit? 
the  use  of  wine  in  fevers.  1771  Juilius  Lett.  Ixviii.  (1820) 
346  They  considered . .  what  the  thine  was  which  the  legisla- 
ture meant  to  prohibit.  i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  14 
In  England  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  5th  year 
of  reign  of  Henry  IV  prohibiting  the  attempts  at  transmuta- 
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progressiveness  Complete  our  perfect  bliss.    1845-$  TRENCH 
Huts.  Lect.  Ser.  I.  iv.  57  This  progressiveness  of  Scripture 
is  an  important  element  in  its  fitness  for  the  education  of   ! 
man.    1883  H.  BONAR  in  Edi*.  Daily  Rev.  6  June  3/8  Our    i 
progressiveness  consists  in  the  fuller  discernment  of  all  parts 
of  revelation. 

Frogre-ssivism.  [f.  PROGRESSIVE  +  -ISM.] 
The  principles  of  a  progressive  or  progressist ;  ad- 
vocacy of,  or  devotion  to,  progress  or  reform. 

1891  SI.  James's  Gaz.  7  Mar.,  If  London  had  been  con- 
vened to  Progressivism-that  is  Radicalism.  1896  IVestm 
2*i"*  "av  ?/'  The  state  of  this  country[Russia),  in  which 
primitivism— if  I  may  be  pei  milled  the  expression— and 
progressivism  are  sometimes  so  oddly  mixed 
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tion  and  making  them  felonious.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist 
iv.  {  2. 166  The  Statute  of  Mortmain . .  prohibited  the  aliena- 
tion of  lands  to  the  Church  under  pain  of  forfeiture. 

2.  To  prevent,  preclude,  hinder,  or  debar  (an 
action  or  thing)  by  physical  means. 

"1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  V  59  The  Frencheroen . . 
gathered  together  a  greate  numbre  of  men  of  warre  redy  to 
defend  and  prohibite  the  passage.  1*34  R.  H.  Salernes 
Regim.  66  They  comforte  the  Stomacke,  and  prohibite 
vapours  and  fumes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  437  Gates  of 
burning  Adamant  Barr'd  over  us  prohibit  all  egress.  1834 
H  r.  MARTINEAU  Denterara  iii,  Having  seen  them,  .drop 
asleep,  or  shut  their  eyes  so  as  to  prohibit  conversation,  as 
much  as  if  they  were. 

3.  To  forbid,  stop,  or   prevent  (a  person)  :  a. 
from  doing  something ;  also,  to  do  a.  thing  (arch.). 

1513  Lo.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  Pref.  i  [The  reading  of 
history]  prohibyteth  reprouable  persons  to  do  mischeuous 
dedes.  a  1548  HALL  Cknn.,  Hen.  Vll  55  b,  For  the  rage 
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PROHIBITED. 


Affairs 'froPmUbeing"in  th7pay  ofTontinental  powers 

f  b.  With  various  obsolete  constructions.     (U. 

a-S  tr  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  279  That  he  scholde  pro- 
hibit hym  of  thynges  whiche  scholde  not  be  doen.  1531 
Dial  on  Laws  En  Au  140  Whether  itstandewithconscyence 
to  prohybyt  a  Jury  of  mete  &  drynk  tyll  they  be  agreed. 
1680  R  DODWELL  Two  Lett.  (1691)  78  St.  Ambrose ..  pro- 
hibited  none  for  coming  to  him  at  any  time. 
f  o.  With  direct  and  indirect  object  (dative). 

Obs.  or  arch. 

IMO  PALSGR.  667/2  He  hath  prohybyt  me  his  house.  1619 
DRAYTON  Past.,  Eel.  vi.  xv.  To  recall  that,  labour  not  in 
vain,  Which  is  by  fate  prohibited  returning.  1657  J.  SER- 
GEANT  Schism  Dispach't  456  Those  Authors,  whose  books 
are  prohibited  printing  in  England  under  great  penalties. 
1671  R.  MACWARD  True  Nonconf.  160  A  Synod  in  England 
did  prohibite  the  Scots  any  function  in  their  Church.  1741 
MIDOLETON  Cicero  II.  ix.  331  He  prohibited  Antony  the 
entrance  of  his  Province. 

f4.  Formerly  with  following  negative  expressed 
or  implied :  To  command  not  to  do  something ;  to 
cause  a  thing  not  to  happen  or  take  place.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  259  The  princes  of  the  lande  are  pro- 
hibite in  peine  of  death  to  absteine  from  such  stronge 
drinkes.  1557  NORTH  Gueuara's  DiallPr.  (1582)  295  They 
did  prohibit  that  no  man  shoulde . . sell  openly.. wine  of 
Candle  or  Spaine.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.^  (1573) 
145  b,  Helyas  through  the  power  of  God,  did  prohibit  that 
it  should  not  rayne.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.1.41 
It  cannot  effectually  prohibit  the  Heart  not  to  move,  or  the 
od  not  to  circulate.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  vu.  249 
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The  gravity  prohibiting  that  they  cannot  recede  from  the 
centers  of  their  Motions.  1707  EARL  OK  BINDON  in  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  4339/3  To  Prohibit  .  .  all  Coach-makers,  .  .  that  they 
do  not  use  Vatnish'd  Bullion-Nails. 

Hence  Prohi'biting  vl/l.  sb.,  prohibition. 

1614  W.  COLWALL  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  151  The  prohibiting  of  white  cloths  to  come  into  these 


Cookeshops  or  Victualling  Houses  for  such  as  otherwise 
cannot  be  provided. 

Prohi'bited, ///.«•  [f.  prec.  + -ED'.]  For- 
bidden, interdicted,  debarred.  Prohibited  degrees : 
see  DEGREE  sb.  3. 

1552  HULOET,  Prohibited,  veliius.  1597  MORLEY  Introd. 
Mns  183  Prohibited  consequence  of  perfect  cordes.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trail.  172  They  say,  that  they  marry  within 
prohibited  degrees.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho 
iv,  Conveying  prohibited  goods  over  the  Pyrenees.  1845 
M'Cui-LOCH  Taxation  n.  ix.  (1852)  338  The  smuggling  of 
prohibited  and  over-taxed  articles. 
Prohibiter  (prohrbitai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER ].] 
One  who  prohibits  or  forbids ;  =  PROHIBITOR. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  337  God.. is.. a  prohibiter 
of  sinnes.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xxii.  Wks.  1851  IV. 
130  The  prohibiters  of  divorce.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia. 
ix.  viii,  Cecilia ..  cast  her  eyes  round  the  church,  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  seeing  from  what  corner  the  pro- 
hibiter would  start.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  in.  §  193  The 
discovery,  .would  subject  the  prohibiter  to  a  heavier  penalty. 
Prohibition  (pr?"hibi' Jan),  [a.  Y.  prohibition 
(1237  in  Godef.  Compl.},  ad.  L.  prohibition-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  prohib-ere  to  PROHIBIT.] 
1.  The  action  of  forbidding  by  or  as  by  authority ; 
an  edict,  decree,  or  order  forbidding  or  debarring ; 
a  negative  command. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  IIL  iii  (Skeat)  1.  54  This., 
semeth  to  some  men  into  coaccion,  that  is  to  same,  con- 
strainyng,  or  els  prohibicion  that  is  defendyng.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  287  Prestes  despisynge  this  prohibi- 
cion. 1538  STARKEY  England  II.  i.  160  Ther  must  be  a 
prohybytyon  set  out  by  commyn  authoryte.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  645  So  glister'd  the  dire  Snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve.. to  the  Tree  Of  prohibition.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbt  Conti  i  Apr.,  The  prohibition  ol 
wine  was  a  very  wise  maxim.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  404  The  prohibition  of  excessive  wealth  is  a  very  con- 
siderable gain  in  the  direction  of  temperance. 

2.  Law.  a.  A  writ  issuing  from  a  superior  court, 
formerly  from  the  Court  of  King's  -Bench,  and 
sometimes  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  oi 
Common  Pleas,  now  out  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  forbidding  some  court,  and  the  parties 
engaged  in  it,  from  proceeding  in  a  suit,  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the 
court  in  question 
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b.  Sf.  Law.  Each  of  the  three  technical  clauses 
n  a  deed  of  entail  prohibiting  the  heir  from  selling 
an  estate,  contracting  debt  that  would  affect  it,  or 
altering  the  order  of  succession  to  it. 


ant  and  resolutive,  of  the  tailzie.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 

the] 


Judge,  do  sue  for  any  Prohibition  in  any  of  the  King 
Courts.      1595  Expos.    Termes  Law.  Prohibition  ..\VA, 
where  a  man  is  impleded  in  y8  spiritual  court  of  ye  thing  y 
toucheth  not  matrnnonie  nor  testament,,  .but  that  touchet  L 
the  kinges  crowne.     1682  BURNET  Rights  Princes  viii.  305 
A  Prohibition  was  served  upon  those  Vicars.    1716  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  435  Every  Statute  Prohibitory  is  a  Prohibition  of 

fi 

EC  . 

there.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  793/1  A  writ  of  prohibition 
is  a  prerogative  writ — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  issue  as  of 
course,  but  is  granted  only  on  proper  grounds  being  shown. 


o  affect  the  estate ;  and  against  the  succession !  but  it  was 

decided,  that  a  deed  of  entail  containing  any  one  of  these 

irohibitions,  properly  fenced,  was  effectual  so  far  as  it  went. 

3.  The  interdiction  by  law  of  the  importation  of 

some  foreign  article  of  commerce. 

1670  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  214 
Another  Point,  .is  the  Prohibition  of  French  Commodities. 


~.omm,  302  Manufacturers  in  want  of  customers  cried  out 
ror  trade  prohibitions. 
b.  A  thing  prohibiled.  rare. 

1905  Post  Office  Guide  i  Jan.  493  Eau  de  cologne  is  a 

irohibition  into  Basutoland. 

4.  spec.  The  forbidding  by  law  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  for  common  con- 
sumption. 

1851  (May)  Annual  Reft.  Exec.  Committee  Amer.  Temp. 
Union  27  The  State  of  Vermont  has  struggled  arduously  to 
arrive  at  the  summit  level  of  entire  prohibition.  1869  Daily 
News  6  Sept.,  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State 

Massachusetts]  are.. opposed  to  prohibition,  though  they 
would  favour  a  good  license  law.  1891  (title)  The  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Temperance  and  Prohibition  (U.  S.).  1899  ROWN- 
TREE  &  SHERWELL  Temperance  Problems  iii.  (1901)  42/1  The 
agitation  in  favour  of  prohibition  in  Maine  began  early  in 
the  thirties. . .  The  efforts  of  [Generals  Appleton  and  Dow] . . 
resulted  in  1846  in  the  passage  of  the  first  Prohibitory  Act. 

5.  Astrology.     (See  quots.) 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Prohibition^,  .in  Astronomy  it  is,  when  two 
Planets  are  applying  to  Conjunction,  or  Aspect,  and  before 
they  come  to  joyn  themselves,  another  comes  to  Conjunc- 
tion, or  Aspect  of  the  Planet  applied  to.  1819  J.  WILSON 
Diet.  Astral.,  Prohibition,  the  same  as  frustration. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  senses  3  and  (especially) 
4).    Also  Prohibition  party,  a  political  party  in 
U.  S.,  formed  in  Sept.  1869  to  nominate  or  support 
only  persons  pledged  to  vote  for  the  prohibition 
of   the    liquor  traffic;   prohibi-tionward  adv., 
towards  prohibition. 

1885  G.  W.  BAIN  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  29  Nov.,  It  is  delightful 
to  see  the  tendency  of  public  sentiment  prohibitionward  in 
the  South.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Dec.  2/2  He  carefully 
studied  the  Prohibition  Question  while  there. . .  In  one  Pro- 
hibition town  he  was  taken  to  various  hotels  by  the  Domi- 
nion M.P...who..was  elected  on  the  Prohibition  card— for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  whisky-and-soda.  loox  Daily  Chron. 
10  July  7/1  Manitoba,  by  a  law,  known  as  the '  Liquor  Law  ', 
which  was  passed  last  year,  endeavoured  to  make  itself  into 
a  '  prohibition  '  province.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Dec.  8/i 
The  outcome  of  this  foolish  (almost  wicked)  retention  of  the 
Prohibition  Order  is  that  now  an  American  Meat  Trust  is 
able  to  name  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  meat  by  poor 
British  consumers. 

Prohibi-tionary,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ART  i.]  Re- 
lating to  prohibition. 

1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  June  226  The  author  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  prohibitionary  laws  were  enacted  in 
Judea,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Prohibitionist  (prcuhibi-Janist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  advocates  or  favours  prohibition, 
spec,  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Also  attrib. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Prohibitionist,  an  advocate  for  pro- 
hibitory measures.  For.  Q.  Rev.  1854  (title)  The  Pro- 
hibitionist [a  monthly  journal  in  State  of  New  York). 
1866  Even.  Standard  13  July  6  You  would  probably  pro- 
nounce the  existing  struggle  as  one  between  the  Pro- 
tectionists and  Prohibitionists.  1883  Manch.  Guard.  17  Oct. 
5/3  If  the  community  is  really  determined  to  have  no 
public-houses  it  can  carry  out  its  wishes  by  filling  the  Town 
Councils  with  a  majority  of  prohibitionists.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Coitimw.  II.  m.  IvL  372  note,  The  Prohibitionist 
platform  of  1884. 

So  FroliiWtionism,  the  principles  or  practice  ol 
prohibition. 

1889  GOLDW.  SMITH  (title)  Piohibitionism  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Prohibitive  (pwhi-bitiv),  a.  [a.  F.  pro- 
hibitif,  -ive  (i  6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) :  see  PROHIBIT 
///.  a,  and  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  prohibiting ;  that  for- 
bids or  restrains  from  some  course  of  action ;  pro- 
hibitory. 

1602  FULBECKE  Pandectes  86  When  it  is  apparant  that 
such  meetings  are  not  made  of  euill  intent,  the  prohibitiue 
Law  ceaseth.  1765  Act  5  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  26  Preamble,  [They 
should  convey  j  settle,  and  intail  the  lands.. with  all  the 
proper,  prohibitive,  irritant,  and  resolutive  clauses.  1845 
McCuLLOCH  Taxation  11.  v.  (1852)  213  Prohibitive  and  pn> 
tectiye  regulations,  .force  capital  and  industry  into  less  pro 
ductive  channels  than  those  into  which  they  would  otherwise 
flow.  1887  [see  PERMISSIVEI].  1889  FM'ce(N.Y.)3oMay,The 
decrease  [of  saloons]  being  almost  wholly  due  to  the  specia 
prohibitive  power  of  the  judges  of  the  license  courts. 

2.  Of  conditions,  as  taxes  or  prices :  Such  as 
serve  to  prevent  the  use  or  abuse  of  something. 

1886  American  Xll.  100  A  tax  whose  effect  will  be  pro 
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hibitive.  1888  M.  ARNOLD  Civiliz.  U.  S.  iv.  163  The  cab- 
ates  are  prohibitive — more  than  half  of  the  people  who  in 
ingland  would  use  cabs  must  in  America  use  the  horse-cars. 
1898  Tit'Bits  8  Jan.  2^9/r  The  book  was  published  at  a 
well-nigh  prohibitive  price. 

3.  Gram.  That  expresses  prohibition  ;  negative 
n  an  imperative  use. 

1875  RENOUF  Egypt.  Gram.  56  The  prohibitive  em  is 
Frequently  placed  before  [etc.].  Mod.  The  Greek  \ii\  and 
Lat.  ne  with  the  imperative  have  a  prohibitive  force. 

Hence  Prohi'lJitively  adv. ,  ProM-toitiveness. 

1867  CARLYLE  Remin.  (1881)  II.  296,  I  waved  my  hand 
prohibitively  at  the  door.  1899  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  829 
\  spirit  of  doctrinaire  prohibitiveness. 

Frohibitor  (probrbitai).  [a.  L.  prohibitor, 
agent-n.  fiomprohibere :  see  PROHIBIT///,  a.]  One 
who  prohibits. 

1611  COTGR.,  Prohibeur,  a  prohibitor.  1655  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  in.  (1701)  85/2  Socrates.. never  needed  any  exhorter, 
but  sometimes  a  prohibitor.  1857  KEBLE  Eucliarist.  Ador. 
27  Make  it  still  more  imperative  upon  the  prohibitors  to 
produce  some  irresistible  authority. 

Prohibitory  (prdhi'bitari),  a.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
hibitori-us  restraining,  i. prohibitor :  see  -DRY.] 

1.  =  PROHIBITIVE  i ;  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  in  pro- 
hibitory law,  movement,  party,  etc. 


„ iy  be  restrained.. wltnout  proniDiiory  1 

BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxxii.  406  This  law  is  entirely  pro- 
hibitory. 1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  390  We 
have  been  obliged  to  guard  it  from  foreign  competition  by 
very  strict  prohibitory  laws.  1884  DOWELL  Taxation  v.  u. 
I.  135  An  enactment  prohibitory  of  the  imposition  of  a  sub- 
sidy on  wool.  1899  [see  PROHIBITION  4]. 
2.  =  PROHIBITIVE  2. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  377  The  cost  of  convey- 
ance amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useful  articles. 
1881  SIR  W.  THOMSON  in  Nature  8  Sept.  434/1  This.. is 
obviously  prohibitory  of  every  scheme^for  economising  tidal 
energy  by  means  of  artificial  dock-basins. 

Hence  Prohi'bitorily  adv.,  in  a  prohibitory 
way,  with  prohibitory  effect. 

1876  R.  HART  Land  of  Sinim  (1901)  202  That  foreign 
goods.. are  either  differentially  or  prohibitorily  taxed. 

Proif,  obs.  Sc.  spelling  of  PROOF. 
Proin(e,  Proiner ,  obs.  forms  of  PRUNE,  PRUN  ER. 
Pro  indiviso :  see  PRO  6. 
fProine,  v.  Obs.    Sometimes  used  in  sense  of 
PRIME  v.1  2. 

[In  the  i6th  c.  proine  was  a  very  common  variant  of  pruine. 


to  PRIME  ».l    As  applied  in  quot.  1591  proine  is  slightly 
earlier  than  PRIME  in  this  sense.] 

1591  Carrara's  Art  Warre  12  His  peece  readie  charged, 
loaden  with  her  Bullet  and  proind  with  tutch  pouder.  1612 
Recov.  Ship  of  Bristol '  Exchange '  D  iv  b  (Arb.  Garner  IV. 
603),  And  Rawlins  bauing  proined  the  Tuch-holes. 

Project  (pr<rd3ekt,  pr<Ju-dz,ekt),  so.  [ad.  ^.pro- 
ject-urn something  thrown  forth  or  out,  neut,  sing, 
of  project-us  pa.  pple :  see  next.  So  F.  projet 
(pourget  1518  in  Hatz.-Darm., project  in  Cotgr.).] 

1 1.  A  plan,  draft,  scheme,  or  table  of  something ; 
a  tabulated  statement ;  a  design  or  pattern  accord- 
ing to  which  something  is  made.  Obs. 

111400-50  Alexander  3331  A  corone,  ane  be  costious  bat 
euire  kyng  weryd,  On  J>e  propurest  of  proiecte  bat  eulre 
prince  here.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  n.  vu.  (1588)  225, 1  will 
now  adventure  to  run  thorow  all  the  sortes  of  Manslaughters 
and  Felonies.. which  (for  the  more  light)  I  have  bestowed 
in  this  project  (or  Table)  following.  1600  (title)  A  Projecte, 
conleyninge  the  State,  Order,  and  Manner  of  Governmente 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Asnowitistobeseene.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  535  Many  other  plots  and  projects  there 
doe  remaine  of  his  [Parasius'J  drawing.  1627  WREN  Serm. 
bef.  King  6  My  sonne,  love  God ;  or,  My  sonne,  praise 
God  :  or,  My  sonne,  obey  God  :.  .My  sonne,  feare  God,  is  a 
Project  and  Promise  of  them  all. 

i  2.  A  mental  conception,  idea,  or  notion ;  specu- 
lation. Obs. 

1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  I.  iii.  29  Flatt'ring  himselfe  with 
Proiect  of  a  power,  Much  smaller,  then  the  smallest  of  his 
Thoughts.  1599  -  Much  Ado  HI.  i.  35  She  cannot  loue, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  proiect  of  affection,  Shee  is  so  selfe 
indeared.  1727  DE  FOE  Ace.  Scot.  152  A  great  deal  of  pro- 
ject and  fancy  may  be  employed  to  find  out  the  ancient 
shape  of  the  Church. 

3.  Something  projected  or  thrown  out ;  a  pro- 
jection, an  emanation  (of  some  being),  rare. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man.  in  Hum.  (Qo.  i)  ill.  i.  22  Oh 
beauty  is  a  Project  of  some  power,  Chiefely  when  oportumtie 
attendsher.  18496.  T>kviso* Shaks.tf  other Lect.  (1888)  416 
The  house  should  be  a  project  of  the  creature  who 
inhabits  it. 

•j-  4.  The  (fact  of)  being  thrown  put  or  put  forth. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  535  The  said  branches  imme. 
diatly  from  their  project  must  rise  somewhat  vprignt  in 
maner  of  fingers,  standing  forth  from  the  palm  of  ones  hand. 

5.  Something  projected  or  proposed  for  execu- 
tion ;  a  plan,  scheme,  purpose ;  a  proposal. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  S,  Comnnv.  (1603)  81  Till  they 
retyred,  having  performed  the  project  ot  their  journey. 
1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  3.  172  Orators,  whose  proiect 
is  persuasion.  1623  T.  SCOT  Highw.  God  80  All  our 
Projects  of  draining  surrounded  grounds.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  I.  §  50  New  Projects  were  every  day  set  on  foot 
for  Money,  which  serv'd  only  to  offend,  and  incense  tr 
People.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  5  P  3  There  was  actually 


PROJECT. 

a  Project  ef  bringing  the  New  River  into  the  House,  to  be 
employed  in  Jcttcaus  and  Water-works.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
JfoawM  Proem,  We  Florentines  were  too  full  of  great 
building  projects  to  carry  them  all  out  in  stone  and  marble 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  {  6. 326  The  moral  support  which 
the  project  was  expected  to  receive  from  the  Parliament, 

t 6.  A  projectile,  a  missile.   Obs. 

1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  9  (titlt)  Propositions  concerning 
..the  Motion  of  Projects.  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar. 
MalAfseos  bj,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Motion  of  Projects, 
particularly  applied  to  Gunnery  and  Throwing  of  Bombs. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Projectile  or  Project. 

"f7.   =  PROJECTION  6.  Obs. 

1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  139  [A)  set  of  theorems, 
relating  to  projects  made  on  any  given  inclined  planes. 

8.  Comb,  (from  5). 

1630  ).  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  4  Some  get 
their  huings..by  their  braines,  as  politicians,  monopolists, 
proiect-mongers,  suit-loggers,  and  star-gazers.  1905  Longm. 
Mag.  July  263  The  old  project-monger  beamed  with  her 
full  moon  face. 

t  PrOJO'Ct,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prtjcct-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  prsictrc,  prSjic-fre  to  throw  forth, 
stretch  out,  expel,  reject,  give  up,  etc.,  f.  pro,  PRO-  1 

+  jacfre  to  throw.]     I.  Construed  as  fa.  ppU. 

1.  Stretched  out,  extended. 

i43*-5°  "•  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  295  This  prouince,  proiecte 
by  the  longitude  of  the  occean,  hathe  on  the  este  to  hit 
Turonea,  wnom  the  floode  callede  Ligeris  flowethe  abowte. 

2.  Given  up,  abandoned. 

M3»-SO  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  87  Proiecte  in  the  lusles  of 
lechery,  [bei]  haue  grete  delectacion  in  women. 

3.  Projected,  thrown. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comf.  Alch.  Pref.  ii.  in  Ashm.  Thiat.  C/iem. 
Brit.  (1652)  127  When  thereon  itt  ys  project,.  .That  Mercury 
teynyth  permanently.  1647  H.  MORE  Cupid's  Conflict  xxi, 
Whose  pestilent  eye  into  my  heart  project  Would  burn  like 
poysonous  Comet  in  my  spright. 

II.  as  adj.   [  =  L.  projectus  immoderate,  abject.] 

4.  Abandoned ;  abject,  base. 

1607  CHAPMAN  Hussy  D'Ambois  n.  i.  Plays  1873  II.  29, 
I  would  haue  put  that  proiect  face  of  his  To  a  more  test, 
than  did  her  Dutchesshirj.  c  1611  —  Iliad  m.  Comm.  (1857) 
78  For  which  yet  his  Criticus  hath  the  project  impudence  to 
tax  Homer.  i«i6  —  Hymn  Apollo  43  With  minds  project, 
exempt  from  list  or  lawe. 

Project  (pro,d3e-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  project-,  ppl. 
stem  of  proiclre,  projiclre :  see  PROJECT  ///.  a. 
(which  occurs  earlier  than  the  finite  vb.).  OF. 
had  in  same  sense  purjeter  (lath  c.),  pourjeter 
(I4th  c.),  proietter  (1452  in  Godef.  Compl.);  in 
l6th  c.  Rabelais  used  projector,  Amyot  projetter, 
mod.F.  haspryeier.  L.  had  also  a  freq.  frojeclare, 
in  the  senses  '  drive  out '  and  '  reproach  .] 
I.  Of  mental  operations. 

1.  traits.  To  plan,  contrive,  devise,  or  design 
(something  to  be  done,  or  some  action  or  proceed- 
ing to  be  carried  out)  ;  to  form  a  project  of. 
a.  With  simple  obj.  or  clause.  (Now  a  leading  use.) 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  10  For  to  ymagine  and  proiecte  the 
delh  of  his  neuewe  Jason.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  II. 
Ix.  (1591)  88  The  rest  of  the  Legions ..  projected  warre  in 
their  minds  [orig.  bellitin  meditabantur\  1664  EVELYN 
Diary  15  Oct.,  My  Lord  Chancellor,  .carried  me. .to  see 
their  palace, ..and  to  project  the  garden.  1671  BARROW 
Sertu.,  Ps.  cxii.  9  Wks.  1687  I.  444  Thus  hath  God  wisely 
projected,  that  all  his  children  should  both  effectually  and 
quietly  be  provided  for.  1079  J.  GOODMAN  Peitit.  Pard. 
in.  iv.  (17:3)  318  Haying  projected  the  adjoining  a  neigh- 
bour kingdom  to  his  own  dominions.  1788  FRANKLIN 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  176, 1  projected  and  drew  up  a  plan 
for  the  union.  1841  D'IsRAELl  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  114  He 
was  a  critical  writer,  projecting  a  system  to  which  he  strictly 
adhered.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  iv.  137  Sketches  projected 
but  abandoned. 

b.  With  in/in.  To  plan,  devise,  or  design  to  do 
something.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conesiaggio  164  For  that  Emanuel  of 
Portugal  who  had  protected  to  make  the  Prior  King,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  York*.  (1662)  in.  199  King  Richard.. 


peculiar  garments.  1810  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem. 
(18^4)  II-  293,  I  proiect  already  to  complain  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  detail. 

t  2.  inlr.  To  form  a  plan,  design,  scheme,  or 
project ;  to  scheme.  Obs. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xxix.  (1840)  170  Wise  he  was 
in  projecting.  1641  —  Holy  4  Prof.  St.  iv.  xiv.  308  About 
this  lime  John  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumbeiland  projected 
for  the  English  Crown,  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serm.  (1729)  I. 
64  The  devil,  .projects  and  contrives  against  the  church. 

f3.  trans.  To  put  forth,  set  forth,  exhibit;  to 
present  to  expectation.  Obs. 

1606  SHAHS.  Ant.  *  Cl.  v.  ii.  ui,  I  cannot  proiect  mine 
owne  cause  so  well  To  make  it  cleare,  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xvi.  §  7.  56  The  care  that  this  good  Emperour 
had  for  the  weale  of  his  subjects  is  projected  by  his  proui- 
dence  in  making  waves  passageable  from  place  to  place. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  622  When  the  South  projects 
a  stormy  Day,  And  when  the  clearing  North  will  pun  the 
Clouds  away. 

t 4.  To  put  before  oneself  in  thought ;  to  con- 
ceive, imagine.  Obs. 

i6«  R.  SHELDON  Serin.  St.  Martinis  4  By  their  ambitious 
thoughts,  they  projected  to  themselues  a  Messias  like  some 
Soueraigne  Lord.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying^-lns.  45 
Which  (.whatsoever  some  have  projected)  is  unpossible. 
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II.  Of  physical  operations. 

t  5.  trans.  To  throw  or  cast  away  (lit.  and  fir.}  : 
to  reject.  Obs. 

c\tS>  A»p.  PARKER  Ps.  xxvii.  63  Project  not  me-  dis- 
pleasantly,  O  Lord,  my  health,  do  not  depart.  1593  NASHK 
Cnnst  s  T.  77  Abstinence  and  fasting,  are  as  Corsiues  to 
»te  out  the  dead-flesh  of  gluttony,  drunkennei,  and  con- 
cupiscence ..  which  so  proiected  and  eaten  out,  Christ. .will 
come  and  bind  vp  our  wounds.  1*03  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1303  There  b  no  reason  and  probability,  that  any  one 
should  project  this  assertion  also. 

0.  To  cast,  throw,  hurl,  shoot,  impel,  or  cause 
to  move  forward,  or  onward  in  any  direction. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  45  Before  his  feet  her  selfe  she 
did  project.  1610  VENNER  fia  Recta  vii.  148  It  proiecteth 
..those  excrements  which  sticke  to  the  bowels.  1641  J. 
JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  200  In  War,  holy  things  are 
projected  to  dogaes.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  1.  s.  v. 
Projectile,  The  Line  of  Motion  which  a  Body  projected 
describes  in  the  Air.. is. .the  Curve  of  a  Parabola.  1806 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  (i8o7)II.  151  If  a  body  be  projected 
upward,  with  the  vejocity  it  acquired  in  any  lime  by 
descending  freely,  it  will  lose  all  its  velocity  in  an  equal  time. 
1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Cotincx.  Phfs.  Sc.  l.  (1849)  6  A  body 
projected  in  space  will  move  in  a  conic  section.  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  53  The  heat  which  would  otherwise  be 
projected  into  space. 

b.  To  throw  or  cast  (a  substance)  in,  into,  on, 
upon  something.  (Chiefly  in  Alchemy  anA  CAem.) 

'599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bt.  Physicke  125/1  Take  five 
wallenuttes  with  their  shelles,  glowe  them  in  the  fycre,  then 
proiecte  them  inagobblet  with  oulde  wine.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  ii.  i.  The  great  medcine  !  Of  which  one  part  proiected 
on  a  hundred  Of  Mercuric,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moone,  Shall 
turne  it,  to  as  many  of  the  Sunne.  1800  HENRY  Epit.  CAem. 
(1808)  367  When  projected  on  red-hot  nitre,  it  [plumbago] 
should  detonate.  1835-6  Toad's  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  128/1  The 
pollen.,  is  projected  or  falls  upon  the  pistillum.  1849 
D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  183  Five  parts  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  eight  parts  of  iron  borings  are  mixed  together, 
and  projected  gradually  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 

o.  intr.  In  Alchemy :  To  make  projection,  i.e. 
to  throw  powder  of  projection  (see  PBOJECTION  a) 
into  a  crucible  of  melted  metal,  for  the  purpose 
of  transmuting  the  latter  into  gold  or  silver. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  \.  i,  You  must  be  chiefe?  as  if  you, 
onely,  had  The  poulder  to  proiect  with?  Ibid.  11.  ii,  My 
onely  care  is,  Where  to  get  stuffc,  inough  now,  to  proiect  on, 
This  towne  will  not  halfe  serue  me.  i68o[see  PROJECTION  10]. 

7.  trans.  To  place  (a  thing)  so  that  it  protrudes 
or  juts  out ;   to  cause  to  jnt  out,  stand  out,  or 
protrude.     Now  rare. 

16*4  [see  PROJECTED  i].  1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  viii. 
148  The  better  way  is.. to  project  it  an  Inch  and  a  half 
beyond  the  side  of  the  Building.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  To 
Duchess  of  Ormund  52  The  land . .  had  met  your  way,  Pro- 
jected out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  sea.  ij6f  in  Picton 
L'pool  Munic.Rec.  (1886)11.264  Going  to  project  out  Bow 
windows  from  their  houses.  1815  Greenhouse  Comf.  I.  7 
A  noble  conservatory  or  green-house  may  be  projected  from 
the  south  front.  1860  MOTLEY  Netlurl.  (1868)  I.  v.  181 
Strong  structures,  supported  upon  piers,  had  been  projected, 
reaching . .  five  hundred  feet  into  the  stream. 

8.  intr.  To  jut  out ;    to  stick  out  or  protrude 
beyond  the  adjacent  parts.     (Now  a  leading  use.) 

1718  PRIOR  Solomon  L  559  The  craggy  rock  projects  above 
the  sky.  1793  BURNS  Address  Miss  Fontentlle  34  As  the 
bouehs  all  temptingly  project.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  L  350  The  booths,  .projected  far  into  the  streets.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  ff  Pal.  vi.  (1858)  267  The  promontories  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beirut  project  further,  .than  those  of 
Ascalon,  Jaffa,  Dor  or  Acre. 

9.  trans.  To  throw  or  cause  to  fall   (light  or 
shadow)  upon  a  surface  or  into  space. 

1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  L  43  The  smallest  Atom.. was 
presented  as  big  as  a  Rounseval-Pea,  and  projecting  a  shade. 
Ibid.  73  If  with  a  Prisme  you  strike  the  Rainbow-colours 
upon  a  wall,  and  observing  where  a  red  is  projected.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  iv.  vi,  The  Shade  my  Body  projected, 
near  Noon.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  160 
In  all  the  other  positions.. the  lunar  cone  of  shade  is  pro- 
jected into  space  away  from  the  Earth.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  xix.  332  The  shadow  is  said  to  be  projected  on  to 
the  flat  surface. 

b.  To  cause  (a  figure  or  image)  to  appear  or 
'  stand  out '  on  or  against  a  background. 

1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ii.  (1833)  25  If  a  living  figure 
had  been  projected  against  the  strong  light  which  imprinted 
these  durable  spectra  of  the  sun.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xi. 
73  He.  .saw  Huxley's  form  projected  against  the  sky  as  he 
stood  upon  a  pinnacle  of  rock.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ. 
n.  71/2  The  mode  of  projecting  views  of  objects  at  what- 
ever angle  they  may  be  placed  in  relation  to  both  planes. 

10.  fig.  (From  senses  6  and  9.) 

1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  ill.  x.  127  Then  we  project 
everything  stamped  with  the  impress  of  our  own  feelings. 
1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  faith  iv.  iL  i  i.  180  Thus  we  project 
into  the  realm  of  space  a  moral  cause.  1869  GOULBURN 
Purs.  Holiness  x.  94  The  very  image  of  Christ.. as  it  was 
projected  upon  the  mind  of  the  Jew.  1870  E.  PEACOCK 
Rat/  Skirl.  I.  47  The  realistic  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  , 
projected  itself  sharply  upon  their  uncultured  minds.  1874 
SVMONDS  Sk.  Half  Sf  Greece,  Siena  58  Ideas  were  pro- 
iected from  her  vivid  fancy  upon  the  empty  air  around 
her.  1878  S.  Cox  Safv.  Mundi  iv.  (ed.  3)  94  Can  we  not  ! 
project  ourselves  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  anticipate  the 
<ime :  when  [etc.]?  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  iii.  37  An  excited 
or  disordered  brain  may  project  some  phantasm  of  its  own 
conjuring.. and  see  it  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  a  tangible 
object.  1903  MYERS  Human  Personality  I.  25  The  occa- 
sional power  of  some  agent  to  project  himself  phantasmally  ; 
to  make  himself  manifest,  as  though  in  actual  presence,  to 
some  percipient  at  a  distance. 


PROJECTILE. 

11.  Geem.  To  draw  straight  lines  or  'rays'  from 
a  centre  through  every  point  of  a  given  figure, 
so  (hat  they  fall  upon  or  intersect  a  surface  and 
produce  upon  it  a  new  figure  of  which  each  point 
corresponds  to  a  point  of  the  original.  (With 
either  the  rays,  the  original  figure,  or  the  resulting 
figure  as  obj.)  Hence,  to  represent  or  delineate  (a 
figure)  according  to  any  system  of  correspondence 
between  its  points  and  the  points  of  the  surface  on 
which  it  is  delineated. 

1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ix.  151  The  manner  of  projecting 
them,  is  copiously  taught  in  many  Books  of  Architecture. 
Ibid.  152  Winding  Stairs  are  projected  on  a  round  Profile. 
1831  BREWSTER  Optics  i.  9  The  truth  of  this  rule  may  b« 
found  by  projecting  fig.  7  upon  a  Urge  scale.  1854  HOOKER 
Htmal.  Jrnls.  I.  Pref:  17, 1  did  not  use  instruments  in  pro- 
jecting the  outlines.  1866  PROCTOR  Handbk.  Stan  19  The 
whole  hemisphere  ii  projected  into  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
twice  that  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  1885  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIX.  798/1  Any  conic  can  be  projected  into  any  other 
conic.  1887  D.  A  Low  Machine  Drcaa.  (1892)  116  Draw 
and  complete  the  two  views,  as  shown..,  and  add  an  end 
elevation,  properly  projected.  1805  STORY-MASKELYNC 
Cryslallogr.  ix.  488  It  may  happen  that  we  wish  to  project 
the  two  crystals  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  twin-face. 

b.  Chartography.  To  make  a  geometrical  or 
other  projection  or  representation  on  a  plane  sur- 
face of  (the  earth,  sky,  or  any  portion  thereof). 

1855  BREWSTER  Newton  I.   i.  11  We  were  not  able  to 

determine  whether  they  [dials  at  Woolsthorpe]  were  executed 

by  a  tentative  process. .or  were  more  accurately  projected, 

from  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere.    1858 

HERSCHEL  Outl.  Astron.  iv.  f  279  (ed.  5)  183  A  spherical 

surface  can  by  no  contrivance  be  extended  or  projected  into 

i    a  plane  without  undue  enlargement  or  contraction  of  some 

!    parts.    1866  PROCTOR  Handtk.  Stars  12  A  simple  method 

of  projecting  the  meridians   and  parallels  for  any  small 

portion  of  the  celestial  sphere.    1870  LOWELL  Among-  my 

Bks.  Ser.  l.  (1873)  170  As  if  Shakespeare's  work!  were  one 

which  Mercator  could  have  projected. 

Projected  (proidje-kted),  ///.  a.     [-ED  I.] 

1.  Thrown  or  thrust  forward;  placed  so  as  to 
protrude ;  cast  upon  a  surface  :  see  the  verb. 

1614  WOTTON  Archil,  in  Relia.  (1651)  236  That  all  trut 
projected  or  jutting  Parts  (as  they  are  termed)  be  very 
moderate.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyle  Left.  246  A  projected 
transverse  impulse,  in  tangents  to  their  several  orb>.  1695 
BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arlh.  iv.  480  They.. with  projected  Fires 
our  Men  assail.  1778  Lowru  Transl.  IsaiaJi  Notes  (ed. 
i»)  290  Then  to  the  rocks'  projected  shade  retire.  1831 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  iv.  (1833)  95  The  projected  image  of 
this  figure,  .may  then  be  accurately  copied. 
fig.  1904  Daih  Chron.  16  Feb.  3/1  The  command  is  still 
to  'know  thyself,  for  only  by  means  of  an  analysed  and 
projected  self  can  we  know  the  minds  of  others. 

2.  Put  forth  as  a  project ;  planned,  devised. 
1706    PHILLIPS,    Projected,    designed,    contrived.      1818 

DISRAELI  Chas.  t,  I.  vi.  ttn  The  difficulties  of  a  projected 
invasion.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  v.  655  Piojected  tieaties 
of  commerce.  1894  S.  FISKE  Holiday  Stories  ( 1900)  73  The 
projected  railroad . .  was  a  fact  to  be  thought  over. 

Hence  Proje'ctedly  adv. :  in  quots.  in  sense  of 
PROJECT///,  a.  4,  completely,  abjectly. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Kelif.  i.  i.  a  There  i-s  no 
Nation  so  projectedly  Savage,  as  to  be  aliens  to  the  belief  o< 
existence  of  some  Deity.  1665  J.  SPENCER  Yulg.  Profit.  24 
For  they  ..believe  no  man  to  be  so  projectedly  Atheistical, 
as  to  intitle  God  to  the  Visions  of  his  own  brain. 

Projectile  (pr«,d»;e-ktil_,  -ail),  a.  and  s6.  Also 
7-8  -11.  [ad.  mod.L.  projectil-is,  f.  ppl.  stem  of 
prcyicfre  to  PBOJECT.  So  in  F.  (Diet.  Acad.  1762).] 

A.  adj.  L  Of  motion  or  velocity:  Caused  by 
impulse  or  projection.  Now  rare  or  Ot'S. 

1696  WHISTON  The.  Earth  i.  Lemmata  8  From  the  Uniform 
Proiectile  Motion  of  Bodies  in  straight  lines.  1715  CHEYNE 
Philos.  Princ.  Relif.  l.  (1716)  156  To  have  destroy'd  the 
projeclil  Motion.  1717  J.  KEILL  Anim.  Oeco*.  (1738)  157 
The  projectile  Velocity  of  the  Planets.  1818  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  II.  208  In  case  of  great  projectile  velocities. 

2.  Of  force,  etc. :  Impelling  or  driving  forward 
or  onward ;  projecting. 

1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  99  The  augmentation 
of  the  projectile  Force.  1801  FUSELI  in  Left.  Paint,  iii. 
(1848)  408  The  laws  of  attraction,  the  projectile  and  centri- 
fuge qualities  of  the  system.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  x> 
Its  use  then  was  more  for  fireworks,  than  as  an  artillerist 
projectile  force.  1861  LYTTON  Str.  Story  xxxi.  In  this  trance 
there  is  an  extraordinary  ceiebral  activity — a  projectile  force 
given  to  the  mind— distinct  from  the  soul. 

8.  Capable  of  being  projected  by  force,  esp.  of 
being  thrown  or  used  as  a  missile. 

Projectile  anchor,  in  life-saving  apparatus,  an  anchor 
adapted  to  be  shot  out  of  a  tube  towards  the  place  where  it 
is  intended  to  grapple. 

1865  Morn.  Star  n  June,  Everything  that  was  projectile 
was  brought  into  requisition.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal. 
42  Model  Carts,  Mortars,  Projectile  Anchors,.. Signal  Gun 
and  Rocket  Signals. 

4.  Zool.  Capable  of  being  thrust  forward  or  pro- 
truded, as  the  jaws  of  a  fish  ;  protrusile. 

1864  COPE  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  226  Tongue 
papillose)  teiminal  portion  projectile  on  glosso-hyoideum. 

B.  so.  A   projectile   object;    a   body   impelled 
through  the  air  or  through  space ;  spec,  a  missile 
adapted  to  be  discharged  from  a  cannon  by  the 
force  of  some  explosive. 

[1665  A.  KIRCHER  Mundus  SuHerraneus  i.  v.  I.  30 
De  motu  projectilium  paiabolico,  et  miris  ejus  eflectibus.1 
1665  Phil  Traits.  I.  109  Of  the  Motion  of  heavy  Bodies, 
of  Pendulems,  of  Projectils.  1739  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  v. 
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PROJECTILIST. 


3,2  Under  the  head  of  Missiles,  by  which  is  meant  Pro 

...  _     E-: i-i__*..       Armwc    and       ave  ins 


*  a 

ctUes  o'  Century  Dict^.,  Projectiles  used  in  smooth- 
tore  guns  K.  sometimes  oblong,  .as  in  the  Manby,  Parrott, 
and  Lyle  life-saving  projectiles.  _ 

Af  1826  Sheridiniana  253  The  projectiles  of  wit. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  projectile-maker,  -trade, 
etc  •  projectile-throwing  adj. ;  projectile  theory, 
(a)  that  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the 
motion  of  projectiles,  as  affected  by  gravity;  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air;  (o~)  =  the  emission 
theory  of  light :  see  EMISSION  4b. 

i8s4  Pereira's  Polar.  £;>A/ 6  The  Newtonian  hypothesis, 
or  the  projectile  or  emission  theory,  was  started  when  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  was  but  in  its  infancy.  1899  Daily 
News  15  May  5/4  A  welcome  stimulus  to  the  projectile 
trade.  1907  ^PAYNE-GALLWEY  (title)  A  Summary  of  the 
History,  Construction  and  Effects  in  Warfare  of  the  Pro- 
jectile-Throwing Engines  of  the  Ancients. 

Hence  Proje-ptilist,  one  who  studies  or  experi- 
ments with  projectiles. 

1852  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  338  With  gunmakers, 
projectilists,  general  officers,  Ordnance  authorities. 

Projecting  (pn>,d3e-ktin),  vol.  sl>.  [f.  PRO- 
JECT v.  +  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROJECT, 
in  various  senses ;  =  PROJECTION. 

1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xvi.  (1684)  129  It  despises  all  pro- 
jeclmgs  forgain  or  advantage.  1668  MOXON  Mech.  Dyalling 
4  All  the  Authors  I  have  met  with  seem  to  presuppose  their 
Reader  to  understand  Geometry,  and  the  projecting  of 
the  sphere  already.  1688  BONNELL  in  W.  Hamilton  Life 
i.  (1703)  40  Vain  projectings  for  your  escape  and  safety. 
1726  LEONI  AUtrtfs  Archil.  I.  48/2  The  Wall  may  be 
defended  by  the  projecting  of  the  Cornice.  1776  G.  SEMPLE 
Building  in  Watery  My  Plan  of  the  Bridge,  m  projecting 
of  which,  I  found  myself ..  stored  with  Precedents. 

Projecting  (pra.dje-ktin), ppt.  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING  ".]     That  projects. 

1.  That  puts  forth  projects  ;  scheming  or  contriv- 
ing ;  inventive. 

1635  JACKSON  Creed 'vin.  xxi.  §  4  Although  man  be  a  reason- 
able and  projecting  creature.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longus 
Daphnis  $  Chloe  113  Daphnis  was  of  a  more  projecting  wit 
than  she.  1706  DE  FOE  Jure  Div.  iv.  89  Delusions  and 
Chimeras  of  Projecting  Statesmen.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
CL  6  Sept,  Being  of  a  projecting  spirit,  some  of  his 
schemes  miscarried. 

2.  That  throws  or  impels  forward  or  onward. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Projectile,  Both  the  pro- 
jecting and  the  gravitating  force  are  found  in  the  same  line 
of  direction. 

3.  Jutting   or   sticking   out  beyond  the   general 
surface  or  adjacent  parts ;  protruding. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  225  Myosotis.. 
mouth  closed  with  projecting  scales.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xvi.  III.  622  Houses,  .with  high  gables  and  projecting 
upper  stories.  1905  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  86  A  projecting  twig 
offered  a  convenient  prop. 

Hence  Proje-otingly  adv.,  in  a  projecting  manner. 


proportion  cocked  before. 

Projection  (pwidje-kjsn),  sb.  [ad.  L.  projec- 
tion-cm a  throwing  forward,  extension,  projection, 
n.  of  action  f.  projicire,  or  a.  F.  projection  (13- 
I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) :  see  PROJECT///,  a.] 

1.  1.  The  action  of  projecting  ;  the  fact  of  being 
projected ;  throwing  or  casting  forth  or  forward ; 
impulsion,  ejection. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Ptiysicfte  109/1  It  is  com- 
modious for  the  proiectione  of  phlegme.  1642  H.  MORE 
Song  of  Soul  (1647)  19  His  [the  Sun's]  rays  have  undenied 
Projection.  1691  RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  23  To  persuade  him 
that  this  was  done,  .by  the  rude  scattering  of  Ink  upon  the 
Paper,  or  by  the  lucky  Projection  of  so  many  Letters  at  all 
adventures.  1775  WESLEY  Serin,  lix.  10  Wks.  1811  IX.  128 
Connect  the  force  of  projection  and  attraction  how  you  can, 
they  will  never  produce  a  circular  motion.  185*  MUNDY 
Our  Antipodes  117  The  fall  of  the  Viceroy's  good  chestnut 

.  .and  the  projection  of  his  rider  full  ten  feet  over  his  head. 

i86a  G.  P.  SCROPE  Volcano*  24  The  immense  trituratton  they 

sustain  in  the  process  of  repeated  projection  and  fall. 
Jig.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  103  Shewing  how  all  that 

which  we  call  body,  rather  issued  forth  by  an  infinite 

projection  from  some  mind. 

2.  The  casting  of  some  ingredient  into  a  crucible ; 
esp.   in  Alchemy,  the   casting  of  the   powder  of 
philosophers'  stone  {powder  of  projection)  upon  a 
metal  in  fusion  to  effect  its  transmutation  into  gold 
or  silver ;  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

1504  PLAT  yewell-ho.  ill.  87  You  shall  make  a  perfect  pro- 
iection your  selues  vpon  Mercuric.  16x2  WOODALL  Surf. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  273  Projection  is  an  exaltation  chiefly  in 
Metals,  by  a  medicine  cast  upon  them,  which  will  suddenly 
penetrate  and  transfigurate  them.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp. 
2  Peter  i.  20  Alchymists  that  labour  to  make  gold  by  pro- 
jection. £1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  17  To  do  the  like 
touching  the  Philosophers  stone,  the  powder  of  Projection, 
and  potable  gold.  1811  SCOTT  Kettiliu.  xxii,  I  will  do  pro- 
jection in  thy  presence,  my  son, .  .and  thine  eyes  shall  witness 
the  truth.  1836-41  BRANDE  Chun.  (ed.  5)  it  At  other  times 
the  performers.. purchased  what  was  termed  a  powder  of 
projection,  prepared  by  the  adepts,  containing  a  portion 
of  gold. 

0.7%-.  Change    from   one    thing   to    another; 
transmutation. 
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i6»  B.  JONSON  Kern  Inn  m.  ii,  I  feel  that  transmutation 
of  my  blood,  As  I  were  quite  become  another  creature,  And 
all  he  speaks  it  is  projection.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No  in  r  2  We  laugh  at  the  timorous  delays  of  plodding 


PROJECTION. 


1818  SOUTH'EY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  549  The  golden  oppor- 
tunity  is  arrived,  they  have  reached . .  the  moment  of  pro- 
jection. 1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bhs.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  154 
The  lucky  moment  of  projection  was  clearly  come. 

II.  3.  The  forming  of  mental  projects  or  plans ; 
scheming,  planning. 


ting  A  little  Cloth.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  rot.  flying- 
After  the  projection  of  divers  experiments.  1776 
TT  Pupil  of  Pleas.  II.  230  The  dead  of  the  night 


Ins.  142 

S.  J.  PRAT        .      , 

..is  generally  my  hour  for  projection. 


1811  Ora  $  Juliet 


the  beginning  down  to  the  death  of  the  suitors. 

1 4.  That  which  is  projected  or  planned ;  a  project, 
plan,  design,  scheme ;  a  proposal.  Obs. 

1633  NABBES  Tottenham  Court  ni.  ii,  The  planting  of 
hoppes  was  a  rare  projection  in  the  Dutch.  1651  HKYUN 
Cosmogr.  ii.  238  Having  withall  good  courages  and  high 
projections.  1674  [Z.  CAWDREY]  Catholicon  9  My  pro- 
jection is.. that  this  Stipulation  should  once  be  solemnly 
made.  1753  JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  108  F  13  Men  are  so 
frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  projections.  1804 
EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  Title  III.  218  Many  other 
airy  projections,  which  vanished  as  soon  as  they  were  formed. 
III.  5.  The  action  of  placing  a  thing  or  part 
so  that  it  sticks  or  stands  out,  or  projects  beyond 
the  general  line  or  surface ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  so  placed  as  to  project. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  30  The  gentle  and  wel  ordered  Hand 
throwne  forth  by  a  moderate  projection.  1771  HUTTON 
Bridges  97  The  perpendicular  projection  will  be  equal  to 
half  the  breadth . .  of  the  pier.  1806  J.  DALLAWAY  Obs.  Eng. 


projection  of  the  breast.  1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Koine 
fxv.  525  The  conquests.. beyond  the  Danube  constituted  a 
deep  projection  of  Roman  civilisation  into  the  wilds  of 
barbarism. 

b.  The  representation  of  an  object  m  a  picture 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  to  stand  out  in 

relief. 

1603  E.  HEYWARD  in  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  Pref.  Verses, 
Since  affection  In  Judgement  may,  as  shaddow  and  pro. 
Section  In  Lantskip,  make  that  which  is  low  seeme  high. 
1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  597  Tne  idea  of  pro- 


themselves. 

o.  concr.  Anything  which  projects  or  extends 
beyond  the  adjacent  surface ;  a  projecting  part. 

1736  BURKE  Subl.  <$•  B.  in.  xiv,  Any  ruggedness,  any 
sudden  projection,  any  sharp  angle,  is.. contrary  to  that 
idea.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  He.  fi  Art  I.  131  The  pro- 
jections at  the  corners,  .are  called  buttresses.  1885  Law 
Ret.  15  Q.  B.  Div.  316  A  catch  or  small  projection  at  the 
end  of  an  iron  pin. 

IV.  6.  Geom.  The  drawing  of  straight  lines  or 
'rays'  according  to  some  particular  method  through 
every  point  of  a  given  figure,  usually  so  as  to  fall 
upon  or  intersect  a  surface  and  produce  upon  it  a  new 
figure  each  point  of  which  corresponds  to  a  point 
of  the  original  figure.  Hence,  each  of  such  rays, 
or  of  such  points  of  the  resulting  figure,  is  said  to 
be  the  projection  of  a  point  of  the  original  one ; 
or  the  whole  resulting  figure  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
jection of  the  original. 

In  central  projection  (often  called  simply  projection),  the 
rays  are  all  drawn  from  one  point  or  *  centre  I  In  axial 
projection,  a  number  of  planes  are  similarly  drawn  from 
one  line  or  'axis'. 

1731  W.  HALFPENNY  Perspective  32  Whence,  draw  a  Line 
to  the  Point  of  Distance  :  then  is  MU  the  Projection.  1813 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  539  The  most  useful  kinds  of 
architectural  drawing  depend  upon  the  Theory  of  Projection. 
1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxiii.  208  Supposing  AOB,  CPPD 
to  De  projections  of  great  circles  of  the  sphere.  1840  LARDNER 
Geom.  xv.  185  The  position  and  form  of  lines  in  space  are 
expressed,  in  the  higher  geometry,  by  determining  the  pro- 
jection of  these  lines  on  planes  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  793/2  Any  figure,  plane 
or  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  may  be  projected  to  any 
surface  from  any  point  which  is  called  the  centre  of  pro- 
jection. 

fig.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Rnthits.  x.  301  Metaphysical  pro- 
jections of  the  moral  system,  how  neat  soever  and  entire,  and 
plausible  they  may  seem. 

7.  The  drawing  according  to  scale,  and  on 
mathematical  principles,  of  a  plan,  chart,  or  map 
of  a  surface,  or  a  diagram  on  the  flat  of  a  machine 
or  the  like ;  spec,  the  representation  of  any  spherical 
surface  on  the  flat,  e.g.  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  more  fully  called  map- 
projection  (see  b). 

'557  RECORDK  Whetst,  M  ij,  It  serueth  so  many  waies,  in 
building:  in  proiection  of  plattes,  for  measuring  of  ground, 
timber,  or  stone.  1812-16  PLAYFAIR  ffat.  Phil.  11.  67  In 
the  construction  of  maps,  .by  the  projection  of  the  spherical 
surface  on  a  plane,  such  as  it  would  be  seen  to  the  eye 


difference  betwixt  perspective  drawing,  or  scenographic  pro. 
jection  and  orthographic  projection.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes 
Left.  Light  30  Take  two  diawings— projections,  as  they  are 
called — of  the  frustum  of  a  cone ;  the  one  as  it  is  seen  by 
the  right  eye,  the  other  as  it  is  seen  by  the  left.  1887  D.  A. 
Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  123  Whilst  the  notion  of  pro- 
jection had  been  imparted,  projection  lines  being  drawn, 
yet  the  student  had  utterly  failed  to_  realise  from  the  sketches 
the  form  of  the  object  he  was  drawing. 

b.  Chartography.  A  representation  on  a  plane 
surface,  on  any  system,  geometrical  or  other,  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
of  the  celestial  sphere  ;  any  one  of  the  many  modes 
in  which  this  is  done. 

The  earlier  modes  were  actually  the  result  of  geometrical 
projection  ;  but  the  name  has  been  extended  to  representa- 
tions which  lie  quite  outside  the  etymological  sense. 

The  projections  (in  this  extended  sense)  that  have  been 
used  to  represent  the  whole,  the  half,  orpaitsof  the  earth's 
surface,  are  more  than  thirty ;  they  have  been  classified  by 
Major  C.  F.  Close  (Sketch  of  Map  Projections,  1901,  Text- 
bk.  of  Topogr.  fy  Geogr.  Surveying,  1905,  xi.)  under  the 
following  heads :  i.  ORTHOMORPHIC  (conform,  or_  conform- 
able), preserving  the  forms  of  areas  (but  not  their  relative 
sizes) ;  n.  Eoual  area  (equivalent,  or  surface-true),  in 
which  equal  areas  of  the  surface  are  represented  by  equal 
areas  on  the  map,  but  the  forms  of  these,  when  large,  are 
distorted;  III.  Perspective,  representing  the  surface  as  seen 
from  some  point  of  view  at  the  centre,  on  the  surface,  or  at 
various  distances  from  it;  iv.  ZENITHAL  (q.v.) ;  y.  CONICAL 
(q.v.);  vi.  CYLINDRICAL  (q.v.);  vn.  Conventional,  pro* 
duced  by  arbitrary  rules  for  convenience  of  drawing  and 
the  approximate  representation  of  a  number  of  properties  : 
such  is  the  globular,  commonly  used  in  school  maps  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  Of  the  varieties  in  actual  use,  many 


oidal,  stereographic,  etc.  projections,  see  these  adjs.  Many 
projections  are  also  named  after  their  inventors,  as  Mer- 
cator's.  Bonne's  (modified  conical  equal-area),  Sanson- 
f'lamsteetfs  (sinusoidal  equal -area),  Airy's  (balance  of 
errors),  Cassini's  (rectangular  co-ordinate)  used  in  the  i^-inch 
Ordnance  Maps  of  England,  and  6-inch  of  Great  Britain, 
the  six  different  projections  of  Lambert,  etc.  For  thes*  see 
the  woi  ks  cited  above,  and  other  special  treatises. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pi  ef.  a  iv  b,  Of  making  due  proiection  of  a 
Sphere  in  plaine.  1615  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  I.  vii.  (1635) 
182  (Polar  projection)  This  kinde  of  proiection,  though  more 
vnusuall,.. wants  not  his  special  vse  in  describing  the  parts 
of  the  Earth  neere  the  Pole.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag. 


Circles  of"  the  Sphere,  or  any  assigned  Parts  of  them,  upon 
the  Plane  of  some  one  Circles  as  on  the  Horizon,  Meridian, 


Amer.  Gtog.  I.  56  General  maps,  .are  projected  upon  the 
plane  of  some  great  circle.. and  from  this  circle  the  pro- 
jection is  said  to  be  meridional,  equatorial,  or  horizontal. 
1866  PROCTOR  Handbk.  Stars  12  Note,  The  term  projection 
has  come  to  be  applied  in  mapping  to  any  mode  of  con- 
struction founded  on  some  definite  geometrical  principle. 


posed  to  be  stretched  out  on  the  inside  of  a  cylinder  whicli 
touches  it  all  round  the  equator,  and  the  cylinder  is  then 
cut  and  opened  out  flat  or  '  developed  '.  1905  C.  F.  CLOSE 
Topogr.  t,  Ceogr.  Surveying  xi.  92  The  term  projection, 
though  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  is  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  great  majority  of  useful  map  projections  ate  not 
obtained  in  any  geometrical  way.  A  map  projection  is  to 
be  treated  as  the  representation  on  a  plane,  by  any  law,  ol 
the  terrestrial  meridians  and  parallels. 

c.  Ciyst.  The  projection  of  a  point  m  each  face 
of  a  crystal  upon  an  imaginary  containing  sphere, 
called  the  sphere  of  projection. 

From  the  centre  of  the  sphere  a  line  is  drawn  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  face  of  the  crystal,  so  that  to  each  of  these  there 
corresponds  a  point  on  the  sphere :  a  plane  map  of  the 
sphere  showing  all  these  points  b  called  a  projection  Kfl/ie 
crystal. 


mcicugraphic  reprt..,-....- ----=.      . 

orthographic  projection  the  faces  and  the  poles  of  the  cubo- 
octahedron.  Ibid.  29  The  plane  of  projection  thus  bounded 
by  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  is  represented  by  the  plane 
of  the  paper  on  which  the  circle  is  drawn,  which  latter  will 
be  termed  the  circle  of  projection  or  primitive  circle. 

8.  The  action  of  projecting,  or  fact  of  being 
optically  projected,  as  a  figure  or  image,  against  a 
background :  see  PROJECT  v.  9  b. 

1881  T  WEBB  in  AWiov  3  Nov.  10/1  Why,  when  a  satellite 
passes  behind  the  limb,  is  it  sometimes.. visible  behind  or 
through  it,  either  from  optical  projection,  as  stars  have  been 
seen  in  front  of  the  moon,  or  [etc.]?  1890  Alltutt  s  Sj-it. 
Med.  VI.  770  Erroneous  projection  and  diplopia. 

fig.  ton  M  Amcr.  Rev.  Feb.  319  The  projection  of  his 
reputation  against  a  background  of  foreign  appreciation, 
more  or  less  luminous. 

9.  A   mental   figure  or    image    visualized  and 
regarded  as  an  objective  reality. 

1836  EMERSON  If  at., Spirit  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  167  The  world 
proceeds  from  the  same  spitit  as  the  body  of  man.  "is  a., 
projection  of  God  in  the  unconscious.  1838  —  Lit.  t-tnics 
Nature,  etc.  (1883)  157  Tha  youth,  intoxicated  with  his 


PROJECTION. 

admiration  of  a  hero,  fails  to  see  that  it  is  only  a  projection 
of  his  own  soul  which  he  admires.  1891  WATTS  in  Athenxum 
33  Aug.  2so/i  If  there  is  in  any  literary  work  a  true  pro- 
jection of  life,  it  must,  .be  classed  as  poetry.  1903  MYEKS 
Human  Personality  I.  694,  I  had.  .been  studying,  .various 
c-se-.  of  astral  projection  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living . . 
making  up  my  mind,  .to  try ..  to  accomplish  a  projection  of 
myself  by  force  of  will-concentration. 

V.  10.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  rejection  maker, 
work;  projection  fibre,  a  ncrve-hbre  of  the  projec- 
tion system  ;  projection  measurement :  see  quot. 
1890;  projection  system,  the  nervous  system  by 
which  impulses  received  through  the  senses  are 
projected  upon  the  consciousness. 

1680  J.  J.  lihoiKH  (title)  Magnalia  Nature:  or,  the 
Philosophers-stone  Lately  expos'd  to  publick  Sight  and 
Sale,.,  how  WenceslausSeilerus,  The  late  Famous  Projection- 
maker  . .  made  away  with  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Pouder  of 
Projection,  by  projecting  with  it  before  the  Emperor.  1890 
BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Projection  measurement,  distance 
between  lines  tangent  to  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  measured 
vertically  to  a  given  plane.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
98  Degeneration  of  the  first  afferent  (sensory)  projection 
systems  of  neurons.  Ibid.  328  The  centrum  ovale.  .contains 
not  only  projection  fibres.. but  also  fibres  which  connect 
the  cortex  with  the  optic  thalamus.  1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
27  May  1154  A  room,  .filted-up  for  electrometer,  photo- 
micrographic  and  other  '  projection  '  work. 

t  Proje-ction,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
make  a  projection  or  geometrical  delineation  of. 

1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  346,  I  have  taught  you  in  the 
projectioning  the  Horizontal  Dyal  the  original  way  of 
doing  this. 

t  Projecti-tious,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  pro- 
jectici-us  cast  out,  exposed  (f.  ppl.  stem  of  fro- 
iic/re  to  PROJECT)  +  -oys.] 

1656  BLOU  NT  Glossogr. ,  Projectttious,  cast  out,  and  nourished 
of  a  stranger  ;  flung  away,  as  of  no  account. 

Projective  (proidje-ktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
project-  (see  PROJECT  v.)  +  -ivz.  So  F.  frojcctif.] 

1 1.  Having  the  faculty  of  projecting  ;  scheming. 

1631  BHOMK  Court  Beggar  11.  Wks.  1873  I.  214  They 
have  all  projective  braines  I  tell  you.  Men.  Pray  of  what 
nature  are  your  Projects  Gentlemen  1 

2.  Ceom.,  etc.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by  the  projection  of  lines  or  figures  on  a  surface. 

1681  LKVBOUKN  (title)  Dialling :  Plain,  Concave,  Convex, 
Projective,  Reflective,  Refractive.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
fechn.  1 1,  Projective  Dialling,  is  the  way  of  Drawing,  by  a 
method  of  Projection,  the  true  Hour-lines,  r  urniture  of  Dials, 
&c.  on  any  kind  of  Surface  whatsoever.  1894  Westm.  Go*. 
*4  June  7/1  A  lady  exhibitor  demonstrating  an  ingenious 
projective  goniometer.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  .the 
projection  of  a  crystal  on  a  sphere  is  accomplished,  realising 
in  practice  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  theory  of 
crystallography.  1900  Nature  12  July  260/1  A  purely  geo- 
metric representation  of  all  points  in  the  projective  plane, 

b.  Capable,  as  two  plane  figures,  of  being  derived 
one  from  the  other  by  projection. 


3.  Jutting  or  sticking  out,  projecting,  rare. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  20  This  Jutty,  or  projec. 
live  Building.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  R.  H.  Home 
(1877)  II.  Ixi.  167  Thin  colourless  lips,  fit  for  incisive  mean- 
ings—a nose  and  chin  projective  without  breadth. 

4.  Of   or    pertaining  to  projection  or  casting 
forth,  rare. 

1839-48  BAILEY  Ftstas  xix.  (ed.  4)  217  From  the  projective 
moment  of  all  light  The  moon  was  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
sun  The  form  of  earth  was. 

6.  Having  the  quality  of  being  mentally  pro- 
jected, or  the  power  of  projecting :  see  PROJECT  v. 
10,  PROJECTION  9. 


cal  qualities  'including  a  quite  genuine  projeclive  imagina- 
tion) were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reflective. 

6.  Having  the  power  of  projecting  or  throwing 
itself  forward  with  energy. 

1861  J.  BROWN  Horn  Subs.  (1862)  155  His  [Samuel  Brown's] 
fiery,  projective  subtle  spirit  could  not  linger  in  the  outer 
fields  of  mere  observation. 

Hence  Froje'ctively  adv.,  in  a  projective  manner. 

1871  T.  L.  CUYLER  Heart  Life  27  He  follows  Jesur.  so 
heartily,  so  projectively,  that  he  carries  others  along  with 
him  by  his  sheer  momentum.  1879  G.  MERKDITH  Egoist 
III.  x.  207  A  condition  in  the  young  when  their  imaginative 
energies  hold  ravel  uncontrolled  and  are  projectively 


projection  of  A  BA  'C'  from  6"  as  centre;  therefore  the  group 
ACA'B*  is  projective  with  ABA'O%  and  therefore.. with     J 
A'C'A  B.     Ibid.  163  If  the  point  S  is  such  that  tangents  can    ; 
be  drawn  from  it  to  the  conic,  each  of  them  will  be  a  self-    i 
corresponding  line  of  the  two  projective  series  of  tangents 

O.  Projective  property ,  a  property  (of  a  figure) 
which  remains  unchanged  after  projection.  Pro- 
jective Geometry ',  that  branch  of  Geometry  which 
deals  with  projective  properties. 

1885  LEUUESDORF  Cremonds  Proj.  Ceom.  50  Projective  ' 
Geometry.. dealing  with  projective  properties  (i.  t.  such  as 
are  not  altered  by  projection),  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
descriptive  properties  of  figures..  .Since  the  magnitude  of 
a  geometric  figure  is  altered  by  projection,  metrical  proper- 
ties are  as  a  rule  not  projective.  But  there  is  one  important 
class  of  metrical  properties  (anharmonic  properties)  which 
are  projective,  and  the  discussion  of  which  therefore  finds  a 

hftt,funi2\  Mar. 
:  Covariants  of  a 
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desperate.  1885  LtUDESrxmr  Cremona's  Proj.  Ceom.  62 
The  ^necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  two  ranges,  each 
consisting  of  four  elements,  should  be  projectively  related. 

Frojectivitjrtprfidz.ekti-vlti).  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ITI.J  Projective  quality;  power  or  capacity 
for  geometrical  projection. 

1900  Nature  12  July  260/1  He  then  takes  up  the  subject  of 
chains  of  points,  showing  their  application  to  the  general 
theory  of  projectivity. 

t  Proje  ctment.  Obs.  [f.  PROJECT  v.  +  -KENT. 
Cf.  F.  projeltenienl  (i6th  c.).]  The  formation  of 
a  project ;  a  project  formed,  a  scheme,  plan,  design. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Disparity  Buctingh.  t,  Eltex  in  Relia. 
(1051)  45  Men  that  were.. never  so  dishonest  in  their  pro- 
jectments  for  each  other's  confusion,  a  1661  HEVLIN  Land 
(1668)  405  Whether  Posterity  will  believe.  .That  to  many 
great  and  notable  Projectments  could  be  comprehended  in 
one  Soul.  1673  PLUME  Bf.  Hacket  (1865)  ix,  Zealous  in 
the  carrying  on  his  great  projectmenLs  for  piety  and  charity. 

Projector  (pr^dje-ktsi).  [a.L.  ly^e*frojector, 
agent-n.  f.  prdjiclre  to  PROJECT  :  see  -OH.  In  F. 
projeteur  (i8th  c.  in  Littre').] 

1.  One  who  forms  a  project,  who  plans  or  designs 
some  enterprise  or  undertaking ;  a  founder. 

i«6  EARL  OF  ESSEX  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  IV.  131, 
I  think  the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage  to  be  thought 
the  projector  of  it.  a  1664  J.  GOODWIN  FilTedw.  the  Sfiril 
(1867)  428  How  happy,  then,  above  all  worldly  projectors 
and  designers,  are  they  whose  hearts  are  persuaded  to 
hearken  to  the  counsel  of  God.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat. 
Introd.  49  To  desire  a  Patent  granted.. to  all  useful  Projec- 
tors. 1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  i  The  great  design  uf 
Projectors  of  this  paper.  1884  Law  Times  22  Mar. 
379/2  The  contractors  were  not  paid  either  by  the  projector 
or  the  company. 

b.  In  invidious  use :  A  schemer ;  one  who  lives 
by  his  wits ;  a  promoter  of  bubble  companies ;  a 
speculator,  a  cheat. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  i.  vii,  Tit.  What  is  a  Prelec- 
tor t  I  would  conceiue.  Ing.  Why,  one  Sir,  that  projects 
Wayes  to  enrich  men,  or  to  make  Tiem  great.  1636  FEATLY 
Clavis  Myst.  xxxiv.  47^  Let  not  the  Projector  pretend  the 
pubhke  good,  when  he  intends  but  torobbe  the  riche  and  to 
cheat  the  poore.  01691  BOYLK  Hist.  Air  (1692)  138  The 
women.. think  us  still  either  projectors  or  conjurers.  17*4 
R.  WELTON  Chr.  Faith  f,  Pract.  470  The  Judas,  the  worldly 
projector.  1787  BENTHAM  De/.  Usury  iv.  37  Those,  who 
. .  are  distinguished  by  the  unfavourable  appellation  of 
Projectors.  1817  WHATELY  Logic  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 
('845)  I-  222/1  The  Sophist  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis 
that  he  who  forms  a  project  must  be  a  projector ;  whereas 
the  bad  sense  that  commonly  attaches  to  the  latter  word,  is 
not  at  all  implied  in  the  former. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  projects  or  throws 
something  forward. 

1674  WALLIS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  538 
Which  supposetb  projection  to  be  compounded  of  an  uniform 
motion  (impressed  from  the  projector).  1891  Pall  Matt  G. 
17  Nov.  7/2  Automatic  railway  fog  signal  apparatus,  .a  box 
which  contains  the  explosive  cartridges  or  signals,  and  a 
projector  which  automatically  places  them  on  the  rail. 

3.  One  who  forecasts. 

1831  LD.  COCKBUKN  Jrnl.  (1874)  I.  32  We  confident  pro. 
jeclors  of  the  people's  avidity  to  vote  are  a  little  mortified  at 
their  registering  more  slowly  than  we  boasted  they  would. 

4.  a.  An  apparatus  for  projecting  rays  of  light ; 
a  parabolic  reflector  or  a  combination  of  lenses. 

1887  Daily  News  15  Oct.  6/1  The  electric  light  will  be 
employed  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour,  each  of  the  four 
projectois  displaying  a  light  of  over  two  thousand  candle 
power.  1891  Times  28  Sept.  13/5  Projectors  used  as  search 
lights  are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  modern 
warfare.  1893  Voice  (N.Y.)  14  Sept.,  The  reflecting  lens 
mirror  used  in  this  projector  is.  .60  inches  in  diameter. 

b.  '  A  camera  with  electric,  magnesium,  or  oxy-   , 
hydrogen    light,  for   throwing   an  image   upon  a 
screen1  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  1884). 

Hence  Froje-ctress,  Proje'ctrlx,  a  female  pro-    \ 
jector ;  also  Geom.  :  see  qnot.  1 890. 

1709  SWIFT  Taller  No.  32  p  4  A  Lady  who . .  was  the  Pro- 
jectrix  of  the  Foundation.  1880  '  OUIDA  '  Moths  xvii.  200 

It  is  extremely  pretty '  said  Vere  to  the  projectress  and 
protectress  of  it  all.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Projectrix,  a  curve 
derived  from  another  curve  by  composition  of  projections. 

Projec  tore  (pr^dae-ktiuj).  Now  rare.    [  =  F.    ' 
projecture   (1839   in    Hatz.-Darm.),    ad.   L.  pro- 
jectura  a  jutty,  a  projecture  in  buildings,  {.project- : 
see  PROJECT  v.  and  -UUE.] 

1.  The  fact  or  state  of  projecting  or  jutting  out 
beyond  the  general  line  or  surface ;  concr.  a  pro- 
jection or  prominence ;  in  Arch.,  a  projecting 
architectural  member  or  moulding.  Now  rare. 

1563  SHUTS  Archil.  Bivb,  Then  shall  your  vttermosl 
compas  be  for  the  proiecture,  or  saylling  out  or  banging 
ouer  of  the  foote  of  the  pillor,  which  Proiecture  the  Grekes 
do  name  or  cal  it  Ecphoron.  Itid.  Cj  b,  It  hath  vpon 
Echinus  a  littel  edge,  which  seteth  forth  Plinthus  w'  a  more 
beautiful  Proiecture.  1666  EVELYN  Mem.  7  Sept.,  All  the 
ornaments,  columnes,  freezes,  capitals  and  projectures  of 
massie  Portland  stone.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric. 
28  Aug.  an.  1776,  The  ends  of  the  roof  should  have  a  gentle 
projecture.  1803  C.  B.  BROWN  E.  H  unity  II.  49  There  was 
no  projecture  which  might  be  firmly  held  by  the  hand. 
1841-76  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Effhora,..tix  projecture  of 
a  member  or  moulding  of  a  column. 

f2.  A  projection  on  the  flat;  a  plotting  out, 
delineation.  Obs. 

i6to  W.  FOLKINCHAM  Art  o/Siirvsy  i.  xii.  44  Ground- 
plots  arc  proieclures,  eleuations,  and  all  fundamentall  con- 
triuances,  destinated  and  accomodated  to  some  speciall  and 
proposed  ende.  Hid.  u.  i.  48. 


PROLABIUM. 

1 3.  —  PROJECTION  6.  Obs. 

1616  HALIS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  3  Amonf  st 
all  the  solutions.. none  there  was  which  fave  me  not  full 
and  sufficient  satisfaction,  one  only  excepted, ..  that  U  con- 
cerning the  projecture  of  an  oblique  circle. 

1 4.  •=  PROJECT  sb.  e,.  Obs. 

1696  EVELVN  Let.  to  Ld.  Godolfkin  16  June,  New  in- 
ventions, .encouraged,  or  rejected  without  reproach  as  pro. 
jectures,  or  turning  the  unsuccessful  proposer  to  ridicule. 

Projet  (proa).  [*"•,  ad-  L.  proiect-unt  PRO- 
JJCT.]  A  proposition,  proposal ;  the  draft  of  a 
proposed  treaty,  etc. 

1808  JcrrnwN  Writ.  dBw)  IV.  108  It  [the  form  of 

treaty]  should  be  considered  but  as  a  frojtt.     1811  Edix. 

Rev.  Nov.  274  After  various  frojets  had  been  offered  and 

|     rejected,  she  made  these  three  conditions.     1813  Scorr  Let. 

I     to  J.  Ballantyne  18  May  in  Loikhart,  After  many  <>/fi  and 

(    ons,z.n&  as  many  projets  and  CJnlre.frojets  as  the  treaty  of 

Amiens,  I  have  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with  Constable. 

t  Proji-cient.  Obs.  [ad.  ^.proficient, -ent-em, 

1   pres.  pple.  of  projic-fre  to  PROJECT.]    One  who 

or  that  which  throws  a  thing  forward  or  forth. 

1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsh.  10  Though  the  projicient  do  so 
throw  it,  that  it  strikes  at  right  angles  with  the  wall. 
Froke  (prtMc),  ».»  Now  only  dial.  Also  7 
proak.  [Early  ME.  prokien,  app.  cognate  with 
LG.  proken,  to  prod,  poke,  scratch,  scrawl ;  cf. 
the  dim.  or  frequent.  LG.,  1L¥nt. protein ,  Saterland 
prokelje ;  also,  LG.  priikel  prickle,  pointed  instru- 
ment (Doprn.-Koolman).  Not  known  in  OE.,  but 
frequent  in  southern  Early  ME.,  also  in  late 
i6th  c.  writers,  arid  still  dial.  Etymology  obscure ; 
the  form  and  sense  suggest  relations  with  PROO  t/.*, 
also  PRICK  v.,  and  POKE  f.'] 
L  trans.  To  make  a  thrust  at ;  to  poke  ;  fig.  to 
stir,  goad,  instigate,  incite :  =  POKE  v\  I,  t. 

aiaas  Ancr.  R.  20$  Hwonne  be  schil  and  te  heorte  ne 
wiasiggeS  nout  auh  likeS  wel,  &  jirneS  al  bet  let  fleschs  to- 
proke8,&  helpen  o3er  bideward.  Ibid.  238,  &  wiSsiggeS  be 
grauntberof  mid  unwille  heorte,  ne  prokie  hit  ou  neuer 
.  so  swuoe.  c  1130  Hali  Meld.  47  Al  for  nawt  bu  prokest 
I  me  to  forgullen.  Ibid,,  Jif  he . .  halt  on  to  eili  \>\  flesch  & 
prokie  bin  hcrte.  c  1315  Poem  Times  Edtv.  II  430  in 
Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  343  So  the  fend  hem  prokede  uch 
man  to  mourdren  other.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  4-  F. 
Ixviii.  30  Nature  prokth  me.  .To  take  peace  with  the  flies, . . 
Reason  prouokth  me:  politiklie  to  flee.  1609  HOLLAND 
Amm.  Marull.  xlv.  i.  2  The  Queene  ever  at  his  elbow  to 
pricke  and  proke  [L.  stimnlare]  him  forward.  1886  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Proke,  to  poke.  •  Proke  th*  fire  a  bit.' 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  thrust  (at) :  =  POKB  v.1  4. 
Also  spec,  to  fish  for  eels  by  thrusting  bait  into 
their  lurking-places,  to  SNIOGLE. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  263  The  said  dyuers  ..  carry 
downe  with  them  certaine  sharp  pricks  or  goads  fastened  to 


like  weapons.    1688  [see  PKOKING). 

3.  intr.  To  stick  out,  project :  —  POKE  v.l  7  b. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lwy  xxxviu.  vii.  987  From  the  lid  or  cover 
..there  stood  prolong  out  long  sharp  pikes.. for  to  keep* 
off  the  enemies.  1601  —  I'liny  I.  327  There  bee  Insects 
with  little  homes  proaking  out  before  their  eyes. 

t  Proke,  f.2  Obs.  rare—',  [perh.  ad.  L.  procare 
(rare)  to  ask,  demand,  with  which  it  is  identified 
by  Levins.  Cf.  PROKKE  v.~\ 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  159/45  To  proke,  frocart. 

Prokeoye,  obs.  form  of  PROXY. 

Pro'ker.  dial.  [f.  PROKE  t/.l  +  -KR!  ;  or  altera- 
tion of  poker  after  probe.]  «=  POKER  sb.*  I. 

1797-1801  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Lady  of  Wreck  i.  ii. 
Before  the  antique  Hall's  turf  fire  Was  stretch 'd  the  Porter 
..his  proker  in  his  band,  \note]  liibemice  proker,  Angtice 
poker.  184*  BAKHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  1C.  Old  Woman  in 
Grey,  The  '  prokers '  are  not  half  so  hot,  or  so  long,  By  an 
inch  or  two,  either  in  handle  or  prong. 

Proker,  obs.  f.  PROCURE.  Prokeratour, 
Proketowre.  obs.  ff.  PROCCHATOH,  PROCTOR. 
Proket :  see  PRICKET. 

Pro 'king,  vbl.  sb.  Now  only  dial.  [f.  PROKE 
z'.'  +  -lNGl.J  The  action  of  the  verb  PBOKI; 
poking,  thrusting;  sniggling  for  eels;  fig.  insti- 


niht,  buruh  his  prokiunge.  Ibid.  294  pet  beoS  t>e  erest  pro- 
kunges  bet  sturieo  be  wm)eardes.  1597-8  Bp.  HALLOA/,  iv. 
iv.  57  With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking  spit  of  Spayne.  1688  K. 
HOLME  Armoury  til.  104/1  Proki»g,  is  a  kind  of  Fishing  for 
Eels  in  their  holes.  1709  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  246  A 
sniggling  or  proking  stick  [for  eels]. 

t  Frokke,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Apparently  a  form  of 
PROO  v.1,  but  perb.  an  adaptation  of  rare  L.  pro- 
care  to  ask,  demand.  Cf.  PROKB  p.2] 

£1440  Promf.  Part'.  414/1  Prokkyn,  or  styfly  askyn, 
procor,protito. 

Prokoamial :  see  PRO--  i. 

Prokyrment,  obs.  form  of  PROCUREMENT. 

Prola'bial,  a.  If.  next :  cf.  LABIAL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  prolabium. 

1890  Lancet  25  Jan.  182/2  The  left  side  of  the  lip  was 
deemed  the  more  suitable  for  supplying  the  prolabial  flap. 

'Prolabium  (pr01<?i-bi£m).  PI.  prolabia. 
Anat.  [med.L.  prolabium,  f.  L.  pro,  PRO-1  + 
LABILM.]  The  prominent  or  outer  part  of  a  lip. 


PBOLAPSE. 


1446 


1693  tr.  Blancards  P/iys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Prolabia,  the  out- 


is  broad  as  a  sixpence,  caught  the  person  did  not  know  how. 
1843 ;  J.  G.  WILKINSON  Swcdenborgf  A  mm.  Kmgd.  I.  L  39 


Licking  the  fauces,  gums,  and  prolabia 

Prolapse  (pwlse-ps),  stl  [ad.  late  L.  prolaps- 
us  •  see  PROLAPSUS.] 

f  1.  Gliding  forward  or  onward  ;  lapse,  passage 

(of  time).  Obs. 

1581  T  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  n.  vu.  36  b,  By 
long  prolapse  of  time,  .the  Empyrc.  .was  brought  vnder  the 
dominion  of  the  Geneuoises. 

2.  Path.   =  PROLAPSUS. 


UlcerSJ  ireOUenuy    UCllUIdlC   "ic  i^nito,,  AIIU  V**MJ  .™..^— 

prolapse  of  the  iris.  Ibid.  154  If  the  wound  in  the  lens  is 
complicated  with  injury  to,  or  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

f  Prolapse,  sb2  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
laps-us,  pa.  pple.  ol  prolabi  :  see  PROLAPSUS  ;  after 
RELAPSE  so.*]  One  who  has  lapsed  or  slipped 
into  error  (in  religious  faith  or  practice). 

1563  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  [282/2  Eugeniuswas  pronounced  both 
an  heretick  &  relaps.  Ibid.  283/1  Panprmitane.  .disputed 
..he  can  not  be  perswaded  that  Eugenius  can  be  called  a 
relaps,  for  so  muche  as  he  neyther  in  the  firste,  neyther  yet 
in  the  seconde  dissolution  did  violate  hys  faythe].  Ibid. 
283/2  This  oration.. this  effecte  it  wiought,  that  afterwarde 
this  worde  relapse  was  taken  out  of  the  conclusiones  and  in 
stede  therof  this  word  prolapse  put  in. 

Prolapse  (prolse-ps),  v.  Path.  [f.  L.  prolaps-, 
ppl.  stem  of  prolabi:  see  PROLAPSUS.]  intr.  To 
slip  forward  or  down  out  of  place. 

1736  AMYAND  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  333  The  Increase 
of  the  Tumour  had  been  checked,  and  the  Reduction  of  the 
Parts  prolapsed  thereby,  rendered  impracticable.  1876 
Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  4  In  one  or  two. .cases  the  iris 
was  disposed  to  prolapse.  1897  AllbitU's  Syst.  Mud,  III. 
752  Often  the  bowel  prolapses. 

Hence  Prolapsed///,  a.,  that  has  slipped  down. 

1738  AMYAND  in  PAH.  Trans.  XL.  364  It  wraps  up  and 
incloses  the  Gut  prolapsed.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat. 
Med.  463  To  give  tone  when  applied  to  prolapsed  parts. 

t  Prola'psion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prolapsion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  prolabi :  see  next.] 

1.  A  slipping  or  falling  away  into  sin  or  error. 
1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  224  Neither  by  his  prolap- 

sion  into  any  sinne,  his  doctrine  shuld  be  scandalized.  1627 
SCLATER  Exp.  2  Tntss.  (1629)229  Particular  fals  we  are  not 
exempted  from.. yet  from  prolapsion,  whole  falling  away. 
1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  vii.  27  From  intercision,  prolap- 
sion, from  utter  and  irrecoverable  falling  away,  they  are  freed. 

2.  Path.  =  PROLAPSUS,  rare. 

1775  in  ASH.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  583/1  Pro- 
lapsus^ in  surgery,  a  prolapsion  or  falling  out  of  any  part  of 
the  body  from  its  natural  situation.  i8z8  in  WEBSTER  ;  and 
in  later  Diets. 

II  Prolapsus  (prolarpsfe).  Path,     [late  L./TO- 
laps-us  so.,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  prolabi,  prolaps-,  to   | 
slip  forward  or  down :  see  PRO-  1  and  LAPSE  sb."\    \ 
A  slipping  forward  or  down  of  a  part  or  organ, 
esp.   of  a  part  of  the  viscera,   from   its  normal 
position  into  a  cavity  or  through  an  opening;  spec.   | 
that  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  rectum. 

Prolapsus  of  the  iris,  the  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  an    : 
ulcer  or  wound  of  the  cornea. 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Pliys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Prolapsus  Uteri. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Prolapsus  oculi..  Prolapsus 
uvutx.}  1797  M.  BMLLlKMorb.  Anal.  (1807)  409  One  of 
the  most  common  diseases  of  the  vagina  is  its  inversion,  or 
prolapsus.  1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaiix'  Midwif.  317  Either  a 
simple  descent,  or  an  incomplete  or  complete  prolapsus  may 
occur.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  574  Where  the  iris  is  on 
the  stretch  from  prolapsus.  iSq^Allbult'sSyst.  Med.\lll. 
513  Sometimes.. associated  with  piles  and  prolapsus. 

t  Prolata-tion.  Oh.  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
prolat-are  to  lengthen,  extend,  enlarge ;  to  defer, 
delay ;  freq.  of  proferre  (see  next) ,  or  ?  f.  pro, 
PKO-  l  +  latus  broad :  cf.prolongare,  prolongation.] 
f  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prolatation  (prolatatio),  a  delay- 
ing, an  enlarging,  a  deferring  or  prolonging.  1658-78  in 
PHILLIPS. 

Prolate  (prw-U't),  a.  [ad.  L.  prolat-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  proferre  to  bring  forward,  produce,  pro- 
long, f.  pro,  PRO-  l  -r  ferre  to  carry.] 

1.  Geom.  Lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  polar 
diameter:    said    of  a    spheroid    formed    by   the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about   its  longer  axis. 
Cf.  OBLATE  a.    Prolate  cycloid:  see  CYCLOID  i. 

1694  HALLEV  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  121  His  Compres- 
sion of  a  Shell  of  Earth  into  a  prolate  Spheroide.  1753 
SHORT  ibid.  XLVIII.  12  It  will  degenerate  into  the  prolate 
spheroid,  whose  poles  are  A  and  B.  1830  KATER  &  LARDNER 
Mech.  ix.  in  The  elliptical  solid,  which  is  called  a  prolate 
spheroid.  .1867  DENISON.^J//V«.  without  Alatk.  7  Drawn 
out  at  the  poles,  like  an  egg  with  two  small  ends,  which  is 
called  a  prolate  spheroid.  - 

2.  Extended  or  extending  in  width ;  Jig.  widely 
spread.         ...         .     . 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  75  By  the  prolate  mode  of 
growth,  the  polyps  gradually  extend  outward,  and  new  buds 
open,  from  time  to  time,  a  short  distance  from  the  edge. 
1882  R.  G.  Wn.BERFORCE  Bp.  Willerforce  III.  i.  3  That  we 
had  no  means  of  repressing  prolate  heresy. 

Hence  Pro'lataly  adv.,  Pro'lateuess. 


..._  ellipsoidal, 

the  same  size  and  shape. 

t  Prola'te,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prolat-are  :  see 
PROLATATION.]  trans.  To  'bring  out',  utter, 
pronounce ;  esp.  to  lengthen  out  in  utterance. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Ansvj.  to  Darel  63  [A)  bare 
commanding  word,  prolated  and  vttered  abroad  in  the  ayre 
with  a  vanishing  sound.  1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  in.  i, 
Peck  ..I  wish  he  may  be  foundred.  Fly.  Foun-der-ed. 
Prolate  it  right.  1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.  12  The  other 
delights  in  long  breathed  accents,  which  he  prelates  with 
such  pauses,  that  before  he  be  at  a  period  of  his  sentence, 
one  may  reach  a  second  thought  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mus. 
261  For  the  sake  of  what  was  deemed  solemnity,  every  note 
was  prolated  in  one  uniform  mode  of  Intonation.  1808  J. 
MOSER  Don  Quiz,  in  Barcelona  \.  iv,  Many  people,  .prolate 
words  which  create  no  admiration  at  all. 

Prolation  (proU'-Jsn).  [ad.  L.  proldtion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  proldt-,  ppl.  stem  of  proferre  :  see 
PROLATE  a.] 

f  1.  The  bringing  forth  of  words ;  utterance.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  256  Thurghout  the  Trompe  into  his 
Ere  Fro  hevene  as  thogh  a  vois  it  were,  To  soune  of  such 
prolacioun.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1892)  65  At  the 
prolacion  and  repeticion  of  this  cantycle,  that  tribulacion 
ceassed.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  317  One  [accent] 
seruing  for  the  accenting  and  prolation  of  the  word.  1636 
B.  JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  i.  iv.  Wks.  (1692)  676,  S.. softly 
hisseth  against  the  teeth  in  the  prolation.  i6«o  J.  LLOYD 
Prim.  Episc.  66  The  prolation  of  the  words  of  benediction. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1890)  III.  74  The  greatest  elegance  of 
the  finest  voices  is  the  prolation  of  a  clear  plain  sound. 

2.  In  mediaeval  music,  A  term  used  to  indicate 
the  relative  duration  or  time-value  of  the  minim 
to  the  semibreve  in  the  rhythm  of  a  piece ;  see 
quot.  1597,  and  cf.  MOOD  sb.*  3  a,  TIME. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  90  Which  [gamut]  techeth  the 
piolacion  Of  note  and  the  condicion.  a  15*9  SKELTON 
Treat,  bettu.  Tronth  IT  Inform.  (R.),  His  alterations  and 
prolacions  must  be  pricked  treuly.  IJ97  MORLEY  Introd. 
Mas.  12  What  is  Prolation?.. It  is  the  measuring  of  Seml- 


briefes  by  Minoms,  and  is  either  more  or  lesse.  The  more 
prolation  is,  when  the  Semibrief  contayneth  three  Mmoms, 
his  Signes  be  these  O  G.  The  lesse  prolation  is  when  the 
Semibriefe  contayneth  but  two  Minoms  ^The  Signe . .  is^the 


absence  of  the  pricke  thus  O  C.  1781  BURNEY//W/.  Mus. 
(1789)  II.  v.  540  The  time  of  the  musical  characters  from  the 
want  of  bars  and  the  use  of  ligatures  and  prolation  _is  some- 
times difficult  to  ascertain.  1882  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove 
Did.  Mus.  III.  459  The  Thesis  and  Arsis  of  the  Lesser 
Prolation,  they  say,  represent  the  beats  of  the  human  pulse. 
Ibid.,  The  Greater  Prolation— or,  as  we  should  now  call  it, 
Triple  Time. . .  The  Lesser  Prolation— the  Common  Time  of 
the  modern  system. 

f  b.  Used  vaguely  :  Measure,  strain,  melody. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  n.  pr.  i.  30  Musice  a  damoisel  of 
oure  house  bat  syngejj  now  lygter  moedes  or  prolaciouns 
now  heuyer.      1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  37  Singand  melodius 
reportis  of  natural  music  in  accordis  of  mesure  of  diapason 
prolations,  tripla  ande  dyatesseron. 
f  3.  Bringing  forth,  production.  Obs.  rare. 
1548-77  VICARY  Anal.  v.  (1888)  43  That  it  might  helpe  the 
prolation  of  vpmites.     1610  W.  Vo\-KiHGHm  Art  of  Survey 
i.  iii.  6  Prolation  and  seedage  of  roots  and  herbs. 
1 4.    Theol.  The  '  emission  ',  origination,  or  pro- 
cession of  the  Logos  or  divine  '  Word  '.   Obs. 

1692  tr.  DupMs  Eccl.  Writers  I.  200/2  They  [first  ages] 
take  the  word  Generation  in  another  sence  than  we  do,  giving 
this  Name  to  a  certain  Prolation,  or  Emission  of  the  Word, 
which  they  imagine  was  done,  when  God  resolved  to  create 
the  World.  1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  97 
One  might  have  demanded  of  Tertullian,  whether  by  this 
Prolation  he  speaks  of,  the  Reason  has  existed  as  Light 
from  a  Torch,  lighted  by  another  Torch,  exists  as  soon  as  it 
is  lighted?  1721  EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM  Attsiv.  to  Whiston 
42  We  have  learned,  that  he  [Christ]  proceeded  out  of  God, 
and  by  that  Prolation  was  begotten,  and  therefore  was  said 
to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

f5.  Advancement,  progress,  growth.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xix.  v.  (1620)  19  How 

should  our  Celestiall  City  haue  euer  come  to  originall,  to 

prolation  or  to  perfection,  but  that  the  Saints  Hue  all  in 

sociable  vnion  ? 

f  6.  A  deferring,  putting  off,  delay.     (Latinism.) 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prolation  (prolatio),.  .a  delaying. 
1736  AINSWORTH,  Prolation,  or  prolonging,  Prolatio.    1755 
in  JOHNSON. 

Prolative  (proteHiv),  a.     [ad.  late  L.  pro- 
Idliv-us,  {.  prolat-us  :  see  PROLATE  a.  and  -IVE.] 
fl.  Characterized  by  being  uttered  or  spoken. 
Obs.  rare—1. 

1691  W.  NICHOLLS  .4 «.™.  NakedGospel  93  The  learned 
Fathers  in  the  Church  have  been  always  careful,  to  distin- 
guish between.. the  prolative,  or  enunciative  word,  and  the 
essential  and  substantial  one. 

2.  Gram.  Having  the  function  of  extending  or 
completing  the  predication. 

1867  W.  JOHNSON  in  Farrar  Ess.  Lib.  Educ.  338  The  au- 

'    thority  which  is  already  making  '  prolative  verbs  '  familiar 

inthf  •—-•-"-    ' 


Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  84  The  student[of  Finnish]  must  remember 
the  nominative,  partitive,  .prolative,  translative,  esslve.. 
and  instructive.  1902  F.  RITCHIE  Pract.  Engl.  Gram.  117 
In  analyzing  such  sentences  as.  .(We  must  hasten,  You  can 

fo)  the  Verb  with  the  Infinitive  may  be  taken  together  as 
arming  a  sort  of  Complex  Verb.  An  Infinitive  so  used  may 
be  called  Prolative. 

Prole,  obs.  form  of  PHOWL  v. 


PROLEPSIS. 

t  Prolecta'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*prolectation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prolect-are  to 
entice  forth,  freq.  of  prolicSre,  i.  pro,  PRO-1  I  a  + 
lacere  to  entice.] 

1.  Extraction  of  the  juices,  etc.,  of  something. 
1612  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  273  Prolectatian 

is  extraction  by  attenuation  of  subtil  parts,  so  that  by  the 
inclination  of  their  rarified  nature,  they  may  be  altred  from 
the  more  grosse  parts.  1657  TOMUNSON  Kenou's  Disp.  678 
Prolectation  of  oleous  liquors. 

2.  (See  quot.)  rare—". 

1625  MINSHEU  Ductor(cd.  2),  Prolectation,  pleasant  intice- 
ment,  delightsome  prouocation. 
Pro-leg  (pro" 'leg).  Entom.  [f.PRO-!4b  +  LEG.] 
One  of  the  fleshy  abdominal  limbs  or  tubercles  of 
the  larvae  of  some  insects,  e.  g.  of  caterpillars ; 
distinct  from  the  true  or  thoracic  legs. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxi.  (1818)  II.  237  They  repose, 
holding  strongly  with  their  prolegs  the  branch  on  which  they 
are  standing.  Ibid.  288  Since . .  they  are  temporary, . .  merely 
used  as  props  to  hinder  its  long  body,  .from  trailing  on  the 
ground ..  I  shall  therefore  call  them  prolegs  (propcdes).  1839 
SELBY  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  7.  202  It  also 
possesses  two  fleshy  tubercles  or  pro-legs.  1874  LUBBOCK 
Orig.  ft  Met.  Ins.  i.  7  Larvae. .very  much  like  caterpillars, 
having  3  pairs  of  legs,  and . .  abdominal  pro-legs  as  well 

Pro-legate:  see  PRO-1  i. 

II  Prolegomenon  (prcolegp'men^n).  PI.  -mena 
(-a),  [a.  Gr.  WfjttJtJojUHt,  neut.  of  pres.  pple. 
pass,  of  irpoXiyttv  to  say  beforehand,  f.  irpo,  PKO-  2 
+  \iyfiv  to  say.]  A  preliminary  discourse  pre- 
fixed to  a  literary  work  ;  esp.  a  learned  preface 
or  preamble;  chiefly  in  //.  introductory  or  pre- 
liminary observations  on  the  subject  of  a  book. 

•11652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  i.  i.  (1821)  1 1  As  a  prolegomenon 
or  preface  to  what  we  shall  afterward  discourse.  1659  Bij. 
WALTON  Consid.  Considered  40  Not  at  all  impeached  by 
any  thing  maintained  in  the  Prolegomena.  1697  EVELYN 
Numism.  ii.  19  His  Prolegomenon  to  the  Polyglotte  Bible. 
1729  POPE  (tittt)  The  Dunciad  ;  with  Notes  Vaiiorum  and 
the  Prolegomena  of  Scriblerus.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  To 
Rdr.,  Therefore  have  I  chosen,  in  this  prolegomenon,  to 
unload  my  burden  of  thanks  at  thy  feet.  1869  KTNCSLEV 
Let.  to  F.  D.  Maurice  16  Jan.,  They  are  meant,  .as  prole- 
gomena to  natural  theology. 

b.  (//.)  Spoken  preliminaries;  prefatoryremarks. 

1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  xix,  He,  after 
some  ambiguous  prolegomena,  roundly  proposed  I  should 
go  shares  with  him. 

Hence  Prolego'menal,  Prolegro'menary  adjs., 
prefatory,  introductory ;  Prolego'menist,  one  who 
writes  prolegomena;  Frolego'menous  a.,  (a) 
=  prolegomenary ;  (K)  given  to  making  tedious 
preliminary  statements ;  long-winded. 

1897  RHYS  DAVIDS  in  Mind  Apr.  249  To  have  collected 
and  expanded  these  in  one  4*p_rolegoinenal  essay.  1846 
WORCESTER,  * Prolegomenary  (citing  Eclectic  Rev.).  1907 
Daily  Chron.  30  Aug.  2/6  Mr.  Parsons  staggers  us. .by 
a  prefatory  sentence  of  five  hundred  words  and  a  mass  of 
prolegomenary  notes.  1731  Hist.  Litteraria  II.  583  There 
is  also  an  Epistle  from  Joan.  Gratian  to  the  "Prolegomenist. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  VIM.  i.  It  may  not  be  amiss  in  the 
*prolegomenous  or  introductory  chapter,  to  say  something 
of  that  species  of  writing  which  is  called  the  marvellous. 
1822  Blackm.  Mag.  XI.  162  On  the  title-page  ominous, 
And  in  prose  prolegomenous.  1881  STEVENSON  Virg. 
Puerisoue  iv.  80  A  wordy,  prolegomenous  babbler  will 
often  add  three  new  offences  in  the  process  of  excusing  one. 

Prolepsa-rian.  nonce-wd.  [f.  next  +  -ar/a«, 
as  in  Unitarian,  etc.]  One  who  explains  some- 
thing on  the  theory  of  a  prolepsis. 

1694  J.SMITH  Doctr.  ZW.s.DiyqsTheprolepsarianshave 
a  help  for  this  :  for  in  the  room  of  this  precept  they  plant 
Ecclesiastical  Constitutions.  Is  not  this  . .  to  pilfer  from 
God  one  of  his  to  make  room  for  the  Churches  Laws  1 

II  Prolepsis  (prole-psis.-lfpsis).  PI.  -ses(-szz). 
Also  7  prolepsie,  8-9  -sy.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  vpoKrff/a  a 
preconception;  in  rhet.  anticipation,  f.  jrpoXo^- 
fldvdv  to  anticipate.] 

1,  The   representation   or  taking   of  something 
future  as  already  done  or  existing;   anticipation; 
also,  the  assignment  of  an  event,  a  name,  etc.  to 
a  too  early  date  ;  an  anachronism,  prochronism. 

1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  264  The  answer  is  easy  to  be 
made  if  we  grant  that  the  figure  Prolepsis  is  in  the  speech 
of  Moses  [see  Gen.  xi.  31,  xii.  i].  1607  B.  JONSON  Volpone 
Ded.,  Such  dearth  of  sense,  so  bold  prolepse  s,  so  rackt 
metaphor's,  a  1633  W.  AMES  Marrow  of  Div.  (1642)  323 
This  was  spoken  by  a  prolepsis  or  anticipation.  1699 
BENTLEY  Phal.  vi.  180  A  cross  figure  in  the  art  of  Rhetoric, 
called  Prolepsis  or  Anticipation;  viz.  when  Poets  and 
Historians  call  any  place  by  a  name,  which  was  not  yet 
known  in  the  times  they  write  of.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac. 
xxx.  (1862)  431  St.  Matthew  will  then  relate  by  prolepsis. . 
the  whole  of  the  event  where  he  first  introduces  it.  1907 
W.  SANDAY  in  Expositor  May  393  That  prolepsis,  or  pre- 
vision and  apprehension  of  holiness  which  we  call  faith. 

b.  Path.  '  Return  of  a  paroxysm  before  the  usual 
time  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895). 

2.  Rhet.  and  Grain,    fa.  A  figure  in  which  a 
matter  is  stated  in  a  brief  summary  manner,  before 
being  set  forth  in  detail.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng:  Secretary  n.  (1625)  82  Prolepsis,  where 
something  generally  first  spoken,  is  afterwards  drawne  into 
parts,  as  thus,  Let  vs  take  vpon  vs  one  selfe  charge,  I  to  direct 
abroad,  you  to  order  at  home.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  hhel. 
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to  the  same  Verb  or  Adjective,  wherewith  notwithstanding 
they  agree  not. 

b.  A  figure  in  which  objections  or  arguments  are 
anticipated  in  order  to  preclude  their  use,  answer 
them  in  advance,  or  prepare  for  them  an  unfavour- 
able reception ;  «-  PBOCATALKPSIS. 

1611  W.  SCLATRR  Key  (1629)  57  This  Verse  is  added  to  the 
former  by  way  of  prolepsis,  for  hauing  professed  his  desire 
to  see  them,  he  saw  it  might  be  demanded  why  he  came  not. 
1637  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  62  He  thought  it  needful..,  by 
w;iy  ofjta0&^fWi  to  prevent  whatsoever  might  be  surmised 
jn  that  kind.  1767  STRRNK  Tr.  Shatuly  IX.  xxxiii,  I  know 
it  will  be  said,  continued  my  father  (availing  himself  of  the 
Prolepsis),  that  (etc.J. 

c.  The  anticipatory  use  of  an  attribute. 

1850  DONALDSON  New  Cratylus  m.  v.  %  305  (ed.  a)  484 
In  all  three  cases  there  is  a  prolepsis  or  tertiary  predication. 
1875  SCHMIDT  SAa&s.  Lex.  II.  1420  Prolepsis  or  anticipa. 
lion,  that  is,  an  effect  to  be  produced  represented  as  already 
produced,  by  the  insertion  of  an  epithet : . . '  Hang  his  poison 
in  the  sick  air '.  i88x  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Prolepsis  (in 
rhet.),  a  figure  by  which  a  thing  is  represented  as  already 
done,  though  in  reality  it  is  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of 
the  action  which  is  described. 

f  3.  A  pre-assumed  notion,  a  presupposition.  Obs. 

1637  JACKSON  Sernt.Matt.  ii.  17,  18,  Wks.  VI.  270  For  the 
more  perspicuous  and  facile  solution  of  these . .  doubts,  I 
must  crave  leave  to  intersert  certain  prolepses  or  prenotions. 
1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  a  The  existence  of 
God,  and  immortality  of  the  soul ;  both  which  seem  to  be 
supposed  as  general  Prolepses  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 
1691  RAY  Disc.  ii.  iv.  (1695)  133  That  Nature  should  form 
real  shells,  without  any  design  of  covering  an  Animal,  is. . 
contrary  to  that  innate  Prolepsis  we  have  of  the  Prudence 
of  Nature. 

Proleptic  (prole-ptik,  -U-ptik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  Gr. 
irpoKijvTtKos  anticipative,  f.  irpo\aft&avttv :  see  prec. 
and  -10.  So  F.  proleptique  (i7~i8th  c.).] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  prolepsis 
or  anticipation ;  anticipative,  anticipatory ;   spec. 
in  Med.  predictive,  prognostic. 

a  1636  UssiiF.it  Ann.  To  Rdr.  (1658)  4  Having  placed 
therefore  the  heads  of  this  Period  in  the  Kalends  of  January, 
in  that  proleptick  year,  the  first  of  our  Christian  vulgar 
account  must  be  reckoned  the  4714  of  the  Julian  Period, 
a  1684  LEIGHTON  Strut.  Wks.  (1868)  673  Seasonable  digres- 
sions, proleptic  and  exegetic,  184*  TRF.NCH  Faral>lfst 
Lnterpr.  (1860)  39  The  proleptic  mind  of  genius  may  be 
needful  to  discover  the  law.  1881-3  Sckaff's  Encycl.  Relig. 
KnowL  II.  878/2  The  earliest  proleptic  signs  of  Gnosticism 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  Simon  Magus.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat, 
Med.  Dict.t  Proleptic^ . .  pertaining  to  prolepsis ;  anticipating ; 
prognostic.  190^  IVcsttn.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  5  He  suggests .. that 
this  behaviour  is,  as  grammarians  say,  rather  proleptic 
(anglice,  "previous '). 

2.  Path.  Applied  to  a  periodical  disease,  of  which 
the  paroxysm  recurs  each  time  at  an  earlier  hour. 

[1693  tr.  BlattcartCs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  a),  Prolepticus^ 
a  Disease  always  anticipating;  so  as  if  the  Ague  come  to 
day  at  four  of  the  Clock,  then  to  morrow  one  hour  sooner, 
and  so  on.]  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  s\  Proleptick  disease. 
1717-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1867  in  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med. 
Terminal. 

1 3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  pre-nssumption ;  pre- 
conceived; a  priori,  axiomatic.  Obs. 

1666  HP.  S.  PARKER  Free  <}  Impart.  Censure  (1667)  36 
Propositions  depending  upon  and  orderly  deduced  from 
your  first  Proleptick  Principles.  1670  J.  GOODMAN  Penit. 
rard.  i.  iv.  (1713)  103  That  God  had  thus  furnished  the 
mind  with  such  a  stock  of  proleptick  principles  of  knowledge. 

4.  Gram.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  exemplifying  pro- 
lepsis :  see  prec.  a  c. 

1866  IEUT  Gr.  Grant.  113  Proleptic  Use  of  Attributive 
Adjectives.  An  adjective  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  substan- 
tive, though  the  property  expressed  by  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  substantive  till  after  the  action  of  the  accompanying 
verb  is  completed.  In  this  construction  the  verb  and  adjec- 
tive together  generally  form  a  pleonastic  predicative  notion. 
1870  R.  C.  JEBB  Sophocles  EUctra  (ed.  2)  15/1,  airippoiroc 
is  not  proleptic. 

B.  sb.  (in  //.)  Med.  Prediction  or  prognosis,  as 
a  department  of  medical  science. 

1843  Ref.  Brit.  Assoc.  82  Only  widely-extended  and 
accurate  observations,  .can  form  the  foundation  of  a  science 
of  vital  proleptics,  1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1895 
Syd,  Sec.  Lf.v,t  Prolepticst  term  proposed  by  Lacock  for 
the  science  and  art  of  prediction  or  prognosis. 

Froleptical  (prole-ptikal,  -Irpt-),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec.  in  various  senses. 

1627  W.  SCLATF.R  Exp.  2  Tktss.  (1629)  277  A  prolepticall 
Apostrophe  to  the  people  orderly  demeaning  themselues 
after  the  Canon  for  labour.  16^8  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
732  Our  Knowledge  here  is.. in  order  of  nature,  before 
them,  and  proleptical  to  them.  1857  BADEN  POWELL  Chr. 
•without  Judaism  8g  Some  of  the  "best  commentators  have 
regarded  the  passage  as  proleptical,  or  anticipatory,  1881 
Echo  6  May  2/3  A  sufficient  answer  must  always  be  pro- 
leptical,. .it  must  anticipate  every  possible  objection. 

b.  Antecedent  to  historical  time  or  to  record  ; 
said  of  a  past  event,  etc.  fixed  by  astronomical  or 
other  calculation,  not  by  actual  observation. 

a  164,6  J.  GREGORY  De  &ris  et  Epochis  Posth.  (1650)  170 
Historical  Time  is  that  which  is  deduced  from  the  &ra 
Orbis  Conditi.  Protepttcal  is  that  which  b  fixed  in  the 
Chaos.  1659  PEARSON  Crefdl  (1839)  85  He. .who should  in 
the  Egyptian  temples  see  the  description  of  so  many  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  could  not  be  assured  that  they  were 
all  taken  from  real  observation,  when  they  might  be  as  well 
described  out  of  proleptical  supposition.  1839  frasers 
Mae.  XX.  204  The  old  Egyptian  chronicle,  which  disposes 
of  the  proleptical  time  of  the  great  zodiacal  period  of  36,525 
years, . ,  at  once  establishes  that  series. 
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Prole'ptically,  adv.    [!.  prec.  + -LY  2.]     In 
a  proleptic  manner ;  by  prolepsis. 
t  a.  See  PKOLEFSIS  2  a.  Obs. 

1611  W.  SCLATIB  Key  (1679)  88  They  knew  it,  verse  19. 
which  is  proued  proleptically,  verse  20.  by  the  particulars 
of  this  knowledge. 

b.  By  way  of  anticipation  ;  antecedently. 

its*  UKQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  391  Displaying  their 
interrogatory  part  . .  proleptically,  with  the  refutative 
schemes  of  anticipation  and  subjection.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intcll.  Syst.  733  Knowledge  and  Understanding,  apprehend 
things  Proleptically  to  their  Existence.  1741  WARBURTON 
Div.  Legal.  II.  405  [Job]  speaking  proleptically, as  knowing 
what  God  in  a  future  age  woulu  da  1867  KUHNIVAU.  « 
HALES  in  Percy  Folio  I.  305  Sir  Edward  Stanley  (pro- 
leptically  styled  Lord  Mounteagle  in  the  ballad). 

Proler,  obs.  form  of  PROWLEB. 

II  Proles  (piff*-liz).  [LaL  frolls  offspring.] 
Progeny,  offspring ;  in  phrase  sine  prole  (abbrev. 
i./.),  without  offspring  or  issue. 

1671  Cffivell's  Interfr.,  Prvfts,  in  English  Progeny,  is  pro* 
perly  such  as  proceed  from  a  lawful  Marriage.  1706  in 
PHILLIPS.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Proles,  the  issue  of 
a  person's  body ;  an  offspring,  stock,  or  race.  1848-83  in 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.  1886  in  Casselts  Encycl.  Did. 

Proletaire  (pr^"irte«-J,  prpl-).  Also  as  Fr. 
pro!6taire.  [a.  f.prolitaire  (prol<rtj-r),  1748  in 
Hatz.-Darm.  (Montesquieu,  of  ancient  Romans, 
Rousseau  in  mod.  sense),  ad.  L.  prSleldri-us  a 
Roman  citizen  of  the  lowest  class  under  the 
Servian  constitution,  one  who  served  the  state  not 
with  his  property  but  only  with  his  offspring ;  also 
adj.  low,  common  ;  f.  prol-es,  -em  offspring.  The 
derivatives  imply  an  orig.  stem  frfflet-.]  —  PROLE- 
TARIAN s/>. ;  one  of  the  PROLETARIATE  :  a.  in  sense 
a  a ;  b.  Pol.  Eton.,  in  sense  i  b. 

a.  iBao  Edin.  Rev.  Aug.  28  A  Despot  is  thus  the  natural 
representative  of  tbefroletaires.    1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  222/1 
The  movement  at  Lyons  was  a  Republican  movement.. .  It 
was  not  made  by  boys,  or  apprentices,  ovproletaircs.     1859 
KlNGSLEY  Mite.,  MadlVorlii  I.  127  It  [House  of  Commons] 
is  not  chosen  by  educated  men,  any  more  than  it  is  by 
proletaires. 

b.  180  F.  BASTIAT  Ess.  Pol.  Scan.  46  It  creates  and  makes 
to  clash  two  opposite  interests — that  of  the  capitalists  and 
that  of  the  protetaires.     1800  G.  B.  SHAW  in  Fabian  Ess. 
in  Socialism  64  Ferdinand  Lassalle  said  :  '  Society  consists 
of  ninety-six  proletaires  and  four  capitalists.    That  is  your 
State.'    But  in  Lancashire  there  was  neither  capitalist  nor 
proletaire.    Jig.    1876  HUXLEY  Sci.  Memoirs  (1002)  iv,  152 
The  plant  is  the  ideal  froUtaire  of  the  living  world,  the 
worker  who  produces. 

Proletairism  (prJ"lfte«'riz'm).  Also  prole- 
tarism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  condition  of 
proletaires ;  proletaires  as  a  body ;  =  I'm  ILK  - 

TARIANISM. 

1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  658/1  The  change  from  prole- 
tairism  to  proprietorship.  1870  W.  R.  GREG  Polit.  Problems 
291  Which  threatens. .to  separate  the  prolctairism  of  the 
nation  from  the  holders  of  property.  1880  igM  Cent.  VII. 
24  The  people  are  sinking  into  a  very  abyss  of  proletarism. 

t  Proleta-neous,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  late  L. 
proliiane-tis  (f.  proles,  *prolet-,  with  ending  -aneus  : 
cf.  extrdneus)  +-ous.]  (See  qnot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Proletaneous,  of  a  poor  and  base 
condition,  that  has  many  children,  and  little  maintenance, 
or  that  gives  nothing  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  onely  a 
supply  of  children.  1658  in  PHILLIPS.  1775  in  ASH.  1847 
in  WEBSTER.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Proletarian  (pitfnlfte«-rian,  prjrf-),  a.  and  si. 
[f.  L.  proletari-us  a  PHOLETAIRE  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people,  f  *•  In  hostile  use:  Vile,  low, vulgar.  Obs. 

1663  BUTLKR  Hud.  i.  i.  720  We  that  are  wisely  mounted 
higher.  .Like  Speculators  should  foresee. .,  Portended  Mis- 
chiefs farther  then  Low  Proletarian  Tithing  men.  1676 
Doctrine  of  Devils  96  Much  wiser  (not  only  than  the  Prole- 
tarian rabble,  but  than  they  too,  who  profess  themselves  to 
be  the  great  Philosophers).  01734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  it  f  155 
(1740)  117  To  have  let  in  the  rest  of  the  Proletarian  Rout  of 
Villains,  that  waited  without  to  be  employed  as  Witnesses. 

b.  Of  ancient  Romans  :  cf.  PROLETARIATE  I. 
1839  DE  QUINCEY  Casuistry  Rom.  Meals  Misc.  I.  250 

Every  citizen,  if  he  were  not  a  mere  proletarian  animal  kept 
at  the  public  cost,  with  a  view  to  his  proles  or  offspring, 
held  himself  a  soldier-elect. 

c.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proletariate  in  the 
modern  sense. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  4  Eng.  I.  49  The  proleta- 
rian populace  of  the  great  cities.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud. 
Gviynne  I.  iii.  73  A  she-costermonger,  or  other  female  of  the 
proletarian  classes.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  17  Jan.  5/5  Typi- 
cally the  proletarian  and  suffering  part  of  the  metropolis. 

B.  ib.  A  member  of  the  poorest  class  of  a  com- 
munity ;  esp.  one  who  is  without  capital  or  regular 
employment ;  one  of  the  proletariate. 

1658  W.  BURTON  Itiit.  Anton.  Ded.  i  The  happinesse  I 
enjoy  by  my  Interest  in  our  Nationall  Rights  (though  a 
poor  Proletarian).  1838-41  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  xxxvii. 
486  Even  the  proletarians,  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens. . 
were  now  called  put  and  embodied.  1879  Contemf.  Rev. 
XXXVI.  290  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  but  a  born 
proletarian  to  understand  the  needs,  the  wants,  and  daily 
lives  of  the  proletarian.  1898  BODLEY  France  I.  11.  ii.  298 
Counting  as  proletarians  politicians  who  utilise  the  blouse 
as  a  lucrative  symbol 

Proleta-rianism.  [f.  prec.  + -ISM.]  The 
condition  of  a  proletarian ;  a  state  of  things 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  a  proletarian 
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class  ;  the  political  principles  and  practice  of  the 
proletarians;  also  trans/,  proletarians  as  a  class, 
the  proletariate. 

iMi  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Komi  ii.  91  We  speak  of  the. 
perils  of  modern  proletarianiun,  and  we  have  cause.  1870 
W.  R.  GREG  Polit.  Problems  326  Take  the  very  first  ques- 
tion, .on  which  property  and  proletarianism,  statesmen  and 
democrats,  ate  sure  to  take  opposite  sides.  1884  A  merican 
VIII.  411  The  descent  of  the  masses  into  a  hopeless  prole- 
tar  ianism. 

So  Proleta'rianiie  ?>.,  to  render  proletarian. 

1887  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Jan.  393  The  largesses  pauperised 
and  proletarianized  the  populace  of  the  great  city. 

Proletariate,  -at  (pnMlrte.-riA,  -it),    [ad. 

mod.F.  proletariat  (prolitaria),  S.  L.  prffleldn-us 
PBOLETAIRK  +  F.  -at,  -ATE!.  Used  at  first  with 
the  Fr.  ending,  afterwards  with  the  Eng.  -ate.'] 

L  Anc.  Hist.  The  lowest  class  of  the  community 
in  ancient  Rome,  regarded  as  contributing  nothing 
to  the  state  but  offspring.  Also  with  reference  to 
other  ancient  states. 

a.  1861  J.G.SHEppARoF<i//^»»tti.49lnthedaysof  Marius, 
its  old  aristocratical  distinctions  were  abandoned  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  proletariat  admitted  upon  terms  of  equality. 
1871  FARRAR  IVitn.  Hist.  v.  189  Athens  had  her  slaves, 
Sparta  her  helots,  Rome  her  proletariat. 

ft.  1868  'OuiDA'  Trifolrin  I.  138  Rome— with  her  vast 

proletariate  and  her  vast  armies  lulled  the  hungry  cry.  1870 

i    FARRAR  St.  Paul  L  558  It  was  from  this  city  [Corinth]  and 

amid  its  abandoned  proletariate  that  the  Apostle  dictated 

his  frightful  sketch  of  Paganism, 

2.  In  reference  to  modern  society. 

a.  Applied  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  community. 
Often  with  hostile  connotation. 

a.  1853  Times  19  Nov.  8/5  We  are  encouraged  to  fling  the 
boroughs  into  the  hands  of  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  venal  pro- 
letariat. 1878  N.  American  Review  CXXVII.  4  A  dis- 
contented proletariat  beneath.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Prvgr.  ff 
Pov.  vil.  iv.  (1881)  336  To  swell  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat 
who  had  nothing  to  sell  but  their  votes. 

J3.  1865  MAFFEI  Brigand  Life  II.  i8$[It]  would  produce., 
the  wholesome  effect . .  of  destroying  that  savage  proletariate. 
1873  L.  STEPHEN  Ess.  Freethtnktng  113  Wnen  a  Church 
loses  its  hold  on  the  intellectual  classes,  it  can  no  longer 
maintain  its  sway  over  the  'proletariate'.  1881  Miss 
LAFFAN  in  Mficm.  Mag.  XL1V.  393  He  had  all  the  cant  of 
the  advanced  school ;  never  spoke  of  poor  people  save  by 
the  term  '  proletariate  '. 

fig.  1861  L.  STEPHEN  tr.  Berltpsch's  Alps  vi.  47  The  pro. 
letariat  of  vegetation,  the  common  people  of  the  creeping 
grasses,  the  aggregate  of  which  forms  the  rich  pasturage. 

b.  Pol.  Econ.  That  class  of  the  community  which 
is  dependent  on  daily  labour  for  subsistence,  and 
has  no   reserve    or   capital ;    the  indigent  wage- 
earners  ;  sometimes  extended  to  include  all  wage- 
earners  ;  working  men,  the  labouring  classes. 

«.  1869  Daily  News  31  Aug.,  [The  system]  of  Partnerships 
of  Industry,  .may  need  for  its  development  a  more  culti- 
vated proletariat  and  a  capitalist  class  less  anxious  to  be 
rich.    1880  WOOLSEY  Communism  fj  Soc.  iv.  §  i.  127  The/rtf. 
letariat ',  as  the  agitators  delighted  to  call  the  standing  class 
\    of  operatives  :  meaning  by  this  Roman  term,  .those  who  had 
i    only  hands  to  work  with  and  no  laid-up  capital.    1883 
I     HWDMMI  Sffciah'smv,  The  growth  of  the  powerful  capitalist 
!    class  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  proletariat  or  hand-to- 
mouth  wage-earners  on  the  other. 

f.  1858  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  LVI.  443  Who  will  make  up  his 
'  proletariate ',  or,  in  unambitious  English,  '  labouring 
classes  '.  1884  lllustr.  Land.  News  16  Feb.  150/3  That  it  is 
directed  against  the  liberty  of  the  proletariate. 

8.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1867  G.  LUSHINGTON  in  Quest.  Reformed  Parl.  43  Imagine 
an  employer  of  labour,  .placed  in  the  dock  before  a  Prole- 
tariat Magistrate.  1808  Blackvj.  Mag.  Mar.  398  The 
French  Revolution,  by  destroying  the  aristocratic  character 
of  the  clergy,  gave  birth  to  a  caste  of  proletariat  priests. 
1889  Academy  29  June  441/1  Efforts  of  philanthropy  at  the 
improvement  of  the  proletariate  classes. 

Hence  Proleta-riatimm,  the  principles  and  aims 
of  a  proletariate ;  cf.  PEOLETARIANISM. 

1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  II.  389  The  future  battle 
between  property  and  proletariatism. 

tProleta  rious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  L./n*- 
lelari-us  a  PHOLETAIRE  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  proletariate ;  vulgar :  see  qnot. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  A  Proletarious  Speech  ( prolt- 
taring  sfrmo)  the  common  and  vulgar  speech,  complement 
or  words  of  course ;  As  when  one  says  to  his  friend  ;  Pardon 
my  boldness,  and  the  other  answers,  You  are  not  so  bold  as 
welcome,  or  the  like. 

Proletary  (prJu-1-,  prp-lrtari),  a.  and  si.     [ad. 
L.  prelitari-tts  a  PROLETAIRE.] 
A.  adj.  =  PROLETARIAN  a. 


[class]  being  Proletary,  that  is.. such  as  thro  their  poverty 
contributed  nothing  to  the  Commonwealth  but  Children. 
1854  J.  MARTINEAU  Prospective  Rev.  Ess.  1891  II.  313  The 
increase  of  a  proletary  class.  1884  LOWELL  Democr.  (1887)  7 
The  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a  proletary  population. 

B.  sb.   =  PROLETARIAN  si. 

Used  in  i6th  and  early  ijth  c.  Reintroduced  in  I9th  as 
substitute  fat  proletaire. 

1579  J-  JONES  Preserv.  Bodie  *  SouU  I.  x«.  37  The 
Assyrians  and  Babilonians  boughte  their  wiues..,  but  after 
vsed  mariages,  regarding  therewith  their  Prolalaries,  as  the 
Spartanes  didde  them  that  begatte  their  men  children.  1610 
HEALEY  tr.  Vim?  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  125  A  Proletary  or 
Brood-man .  .reserued  onely  to  beget  children.  «6ji  BURTON 
Anal.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1676)  19/2  Of  15000  proletaries 
slain  in  a  battel,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history. 


PEOLETICAL. 


.865  SALA  Amer.  in  War  II.  102  The  proletaries— this 
word,  in  a  military  sense,  is  not  mine,  but  Burtons,  of  th 
'Anatomy'— whom  Columbia  has  summoned  or  forced 
beneath  her  star-spangled  standard.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  7  lieo. 
Such  ix  171  The  bitterness  which  capitalists  and  employers 
often  feel  to  be  a  reasonable  mood  towards  obstructive  .pro. 
letaries.  .894  AUa,amm  22  Sept.  381/3  [Her  Socialist 
husband]  introduces  fierce  proletaries  into  her  drawing-room. 

tProle-tical,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  L.  *frolet- 
(see  PROLETAIRE)+-ICAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  community ;  hence,  vulgar, 
common,  popular. 

i6w  HOWELL  Lexicon,  Proverbs  Pref.  a  v,  Let  the  squeam- 
ish Reder  take  this  Rule  along  with  him,  that  Proverbs 
being  Proleticall,  and  free  familiar  Countrey  sayings  do 
assume  the  Libertie  to  be  sometimes  in  plain,  down-right, 
and  homely  termes. 

Prolicide  (prflfluaid).  [f.  'L.  prol-es  offspring 
+  -CIDE.]  The  killing  of  offspring;  spec,  the 
crime  of  destroying  offspring  either  before  or  soon 
after  birth.  Hence  Frolioi'dal  a.,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by  prolicide. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Prolicide,  a  term  which 
includes  feticide  as  well  as  infanticide.  1887  J.  F.  KEANE 
Three  Years  Wand.  Life  I.  i.  8  The  prolicidal  mama  which 
has  possessed  England  during  the  last  two  decades. 

t  Proli'Cient,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  pro- 
licient-em,  pres.  pple.  olprfflicfre  to  entice  forth.] 
Drawing  or  calling  forth. 

ni66i  HOLYDAY  7«zOTKi/ (1673)  196  There  are  also  proli- 
cient  causes  of  tears,  as  violent  strokes,  diseases  of  the  head, 
the  use  of  mustard,  onions. 

t  Proli'Cit,  v.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  prSltcit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  proliclre  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  en- 
tice, induce,  provoke. 

1661  RUST  Origen  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  51  That  Disposi- 
tion  of  Body  which  will  not  prolicite  the  Soul  to  join  with  it. 

Proliferate  (pwli-fere't),  v.  [Back-formation 
from  next.] 

1.  intr.  To  reproduce  itself  by  proliferation  ;  to 
grow  by  multiplication  of  elementary  parts. 

1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Putliol.  (ed.  2)  277  The  enlarged 
and  granular  epithelial  cells  may  then  proliferate,  and  thus 
new  elements  are  produced.  1884  Rep.  U.S.  Comm.  Fish. 
988  The  materials,  .being  supplied  by  the  mesoblast  which 
proliferates  into  the  median  fin-fold.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VI.  639  The  old  nerve-fibres.. proliferate. 

b.  Zool.  To  produce  new  individuals,  esp.  sexual 
as  distinguished  from  nutritive  zooids. 

1878  BtLLGegeniaur's  Comp.  Anat.§  74.  95  The  proliferat- 
ing persons  of  a  colony  [of  polyps]  present  various  degrees 
of  degeneration. 

2.  trans.   To  produce  or  form  by  proliferation. 
1885  A.  E.  SHIPLEY  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  XXXIX.  246  The 

mesoblastic  plates.. proliferate  cells  at  their  edge. 
Hence  Proliferated,  Proliferating  ///.  adjs. 
1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  97  Some  of  the 
proliferating  elements.. having  been  left  behind.     1879  St. 
George's  Hasp,  Rep.  691  It  was.,  beset  with  numerous  nuclei, 
as  if  of  proliferated  elements.    1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept. 
597  The  great  number  of  cells  which  are  found  wandering 
far  and  wide . .  are  not  proliferated  endothelial  cells. 

Proliferation.    (prolifer^'Jsn).      [a.   F.  pro- 
lifiration,  i.prolifere  PROLIFEROUS  :  see  -ATION.] 
JL  Pathol.,  etc.  The  formation  or  development  of 
cells  by  budding  or  division. 

1867  MAUDSLEY  Physiol.  Mind  402  This  proliferation  of 
connective  tissue  with  destruction  of  the  nerve  elements  has 
. ,  been  already  observed.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  266  There  is  proliferation  and  rapid  cell- 
growth.  1905  Daily  Chron.  2  Dec.  6/3  The  theory  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Committee  that  cancer  is  entirely 
due  to  the  proliferation  of  cancer  cells,  and  that  to  stop  this 
proliferation  would  be  to  cure  cancer. 

b.  Zool.  The  production  of  zooids,  esp.  of  sexual 
zooids,  by  some  hydrozoans. 

1894  PRUDDBH  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  633  Bacteria.. are 
very  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  growth  and  proliferation  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed. 
2.  Bot.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being   PRO- 
LIFEROUS (3  a) ;  =  PROLIFICATION  2  a. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Proliferate,,  .applied  by  Link 
to  the  appearance  of  a  bud  or  flower  upon  a  part  of  the 
plant  which  has  not  been  accustomed  to  bear  such :  proli- 
feration. 1886  in  Casselts  Eiuycl.  Diet. ;  and  in  later  Diets. 
Proliferative  (proli-fer/tiv),  a.  [f.  as  PRO- 
LIFERATE +  -IVE.]  Characterized  by  or  tending  to 
proliferation.  (Chiefly  Path.} 

1888  Med.  News  LIII.  507  Ulceration  may  be  attended 
with  proliferative  vegetations  which  may  occlude  the  air- 
passages.  1899  AlUutts  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  609  A  pro- 
liferative inflammation  of  the  vessel-sheaths.  1905  H.  D. 
ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  165  A  welt-marked  example  of 
chronic  protiferative  peritonitis  and  perihepatitis. 

Proliferous  (proli-feras),  a.  Also  8  -ferose. 
[f.  med.L.  prolifer  (f.  L.  prol-es  offspring  +  -fer 
bearing)  +•  -ous.] 

1 1.  Producing  offspring ;  procreative  ;  prolific. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  x.  238  That  her  Greatnesse 
was  augmented  by    the    proliferous   Contagion   of   Don 
Ferdinand.  1691 0.  WALKER  Grk.  t  Rom.  Hist.  185  A  Feast 
of  such  Fishes  as  are  here  expressed.  Lobsters,  Pulpes ;  such 
viz.  as  are  very  Proliferous  and  Inciters  to  Lust. 
2.  Producing  many  flowers ;  prolific,  rare. 
1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  vi.  479  The  Narcissus  Flowers 
..so  proliferous.     1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xix.  (1813) 
373  Lily  proliferous,  or  many  flowered.    1893  E.  H.  BARKER 
Wayfaring  in  Fr.  347  Most  conspicuous  is  the  proliferous 
pink,  with  blooms  unusually  large  and  beautiful. 
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3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  pro- 
liferation, a.  Bot.  Producing  leaf-  or  flower-buds 
from  a  leaf  or  flower,  or  other  part  which  is  nor- 
mally terminal ;  also,  Producing  new  individuals 
from  buds,  as  distinguished  from  reproduction  by 
means  of  seeds. 


lowers,  with  the  Culture  at  large  for  Raising 
Double  from  Single,  and  Proliferous  from  the  Double.  1760 
J  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  i.  xx.  (1765)  60  Flowers  are  said  to  be 
Proliferous,  when  one  Flower  grows  out  of  another.  183* 
LYELI.  Princ.  Ceol.  II.  78  These  hydrophytes  are  in  general 
proliferous,  so  that  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  branch  can  be 
developed  into  a  perfect  plant. 

b.  Zool.  Reproducing  itself  or  multiplying  by 
budding  ;  spec,  producing  sexual  or  generative  (as 
opposed  to  nutritive)  zooids. 

1858  WOODWARD  Mollusca  in.  345  The  embryos  are 
attached  in  pairs  to  a  double  tube  (or  '  proliferous  stolon  ') 
connected  with  the  sinus  to  the  right  of  the  heart.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbanr's  Comp.  Anat.  392  We  find,  just  as  in  the 
AscidiEe,  proliferous  outgrowths,  namely,  the  stolons.  1884 
tr.  dans'  Zool.  vii.  237  The  proliferous  Polyps  develop 
generative  buds  on  their  walls. 

c.  Path.  Spreading  by  proliferation ;  =  prec. 
1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear  268  The  tinnitus  is  apt  to  be  more 

•     •          •*"  •'        •-  -1- hal  form. 


large  wart.    1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Proliferous  cyst,  a  cyst 


whose  lining  membrane  proliferates,  giving  rise  to  intracysti' 
growths.  1899  Allhttfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  317  Proliferou 
intima  infiltrated  with  cells  and  containing  tubercle-bacilli. 

Hence  Proli-ferously  adv.,  by  proliferation. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  324  Folia  thin,,  .sometimes  lacerate 
and  proliferously  extended.  1884  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Biol. 
§  192  Fronds  originating  proliferously  from  other  fronds. 

Prolific  (proli-nk),  a.  Also  7  -fique.  [ad. 
med.L.  prolific-its,  f.  prol-es  offspring  :  see  -FIC ; 
or  ad.  f.prolifique  (i6th  c.  in  Littre)!] 

1.  Generating  or  producing  offspring ;  generative, 
reproductive ;  fertile,  not  barren. 

1650  BULWER  A  nthropomet.  233  The  better  portion  of  the 
Prolifique  Seed  flowes  down  from  the  Brain  and  spinal 
Marrow.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  280  Main  Ocean  flow'd,  not 
idle  but  with  warme  Prolific  humour  soft'ning  all  her 
Globe.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  6  The  breed  of  such 
Mixtures  [of  dogs]  being  prolifick.  1741  tr.  D< 'Argots* 
Chinese  Lett.  ix.  54  By  Misfortune,  the  prolific  Virtue  was 
quite  extinct  in  him.  1881  MIVART  Cat  8  The  domestic  cat 
begins . .  to  reproduce  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  her  life, 
and  she  is  prolific  to  her  ninth. 

b.  Bot.  Producing  fertile  seed. 

1818  SIR  J.E. SMITH  Eng.  Flora  II.  100  Pastinaca.  Parsnep. 
.  .Fl.  all  regular,  uniform,  perfect,  and  generally  prolific. 

2.  a.  Producing  much  offspring  or  fruit ;  abun- 
dantly productive ;  fruitful.     Also_^£.  of  things. 

1653  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  I.  xxiii.  302  Covetous, 
nesse  being.. so  originall  a  crime,  such  a  prolifick  sin. 
1775  JOHNSON  Ta.i:  no  Tyr.  7  To  attack  a  nation  thus 
prolific.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  84  The  wolf  is  a  very 
prolific  animal.  i83a  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  viii, 
We  should  have  no  idea  how  prolific  the  soil  might  be  made. 
a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  III.  393 The  public  lands— that 


PBOLIFY. 

by  the  Spirit  it  is  made  prolifiral  and  generative.  1659 
Gent  I.  Calling  Pref.  ( 1 660)  b  ij,  That  you  would  weep  so  long 
over  her  ashes,  till  that  moisture  had  rcndred  them  prolmcal, 
and  you  see  her  spring  out  of  her  Urn. 

b.  Astral.  Favourable  to  the  production  of  off- 
spring ;  cf.  PROLIFIC  a.  3. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xvi.  89  If  the  )  and  principall 


I.  134  Some  he  made  to  have  few  young  ones,  while  those 
who  were  their  prey  were  very  prolific. 

b.  Abundantly  productive  of;  abounding  in. 
1693  PEPYS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  213  This  age  being 
not  very  prolifique  of  customers  for  such  a  commodity. 
1795  G.  WAKEFIELD  Reply  tnd  Ft.  Paine  25  Whether 
ancient  times  were  prolific  in  such  stupid  beings  as  these. 
1841  I.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  141  The  heather  and 
the  clover  were  prolific  of  the  honey-dew.  1869  DUNKIN 
Midn.  Sky  32  This  constellation  is  very  prolific  in  stars  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  magnitudes. 
S.  Causing  abundant  production  ;  fertilizing. 
1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  H.  viii.  103  The  Sun  having 
such  a  prolific  and  powerful  influence  on  al  sublunaries. 
1717  SWIFT  Modest  Proposal  Wks.  1755  II.  it.  62  Fish  being 
a  prolific  dyet,  there  are  more  children  born  in  roman  catho- 
lick  countries  about  nine  months  after  Lent.  1738  GLOVER 
Leonidas  11.  253  By  Nile's  prolific  torrents  delug'd  o'er. 
1858  EMERSON  Lett.  <fr  Soc.  Aims,  Pers.  Poetry  Wks.  (Bohn) 
111.  238  The  prolific  sun,  and  the  sudden  and  rank  plenty 
which  his  heat  engenders. 

b.  Characterized  by  abundant  production ;  fruitful. 
1695  Lp.  PRESTON  Boeth.  Pref.  5  Born  in  an  healthful 
and  prolifick  Climate.  1850  W.  IRVING  Mahomet,  Suc- 
cessors xiii.  (1853)  58  The  country ..  was ..  adapted  for  the 
vigorous  support  and  prolific  increase  of  animal  life.  Mod. 
This  has  been  a  prolific  year  for  apples. 

Prolificacy  (proli-fikasi).  [irreg.  f.  med.L. 
prolific-us  (see  prec.)  +  -ACY.  The  regular  deriva- 
tive is  PROLIFICITT.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prolific ;  fertility,  productiveness,  fruitfulness. 
^1796  MORSE  Attier.  Geog.  I.  754  From  the  natural  pro- 
lificacy of  the  negro  race.  1802  Eng.  Eiicycl.  VIII.  451/2 
Potatoes  do  not  degenerate  in  point  of  prolificacy.  1834 
H.  O'BRIEN  Round  Towers  Irel.  399  Consider,  .the  pro- 
lificacy  of  its  soil.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  i  Nov.  576/1  Defoe, 
with^all  his  versatility  and  all  his  prolificacy,  wrote  but  one 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Proli-fical,  a.  1  06s.    [f.  as  PROLIFIC  +  -AL.] 

1.   =  PROLIFIC  a.  I. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  200  Other  parts ..  affoord  vnto 
it  prohficall  vertue.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  John  x.  42  Place 
IS  no  prejudice  to  the  powerful  operation  of  the  word,  when 


ilifical  sign' 

2.  =  PROLIFIC  a.  2. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  685  They  are  exceeding 
fruitful  and  prolifical,  and  therefore  also  in  Hieroglyphicks 
_  •*-    /•_.:.<•._, BLOUNT 

ngs  forth 

t_    h  wound 

he  gave  it  becoming  strangely  prolifical,  and  two  heads 
starting  up  where  there  was  one  lopt  off.  1678  E.  YOUNG 
Serm.  at  Guildhall  17  Feb.  18  An  Evil  more  prolifical  in  us 
then  that  of  Adam. 

Hence  Proll-flcaUy  adv.,  in  a  prolific  manner; 
=  PROLIFICLY.  Proli-flcalness  =  PROLIFICNESS. 
1755  JOHNSON,  *Prolifically,  fruitfully,  pregnantly.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  27  Mar.  1/3  Never  has  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
proved  so  prolifically  the  seed  of  the  Church.  1860  PUSEY 
Miu.  Propli.  400  They  felt.. the  sterility  in  contrast  with 
the  exceeding  'prolificalness  of  Babylonia.  1869  —  Parocti. 
tr  Cattiedr.  Serm.  xxvi.  (1883)  365  Yet  sin  has  a  terrible, 
infective  prolificalness,  a  hideous  progeny. 

Prolificate  (proli-fik^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
prolific-are,  or  f.  prolific-us  PROLIFIC  +  -ATE  s.] 
trans.  To  render  prolific  or  fruitful ;  to  fertilize. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxviii.  (ed.  3)  151  The 
sperm  of  the  Cock  prolificates  and  makes  the  oval  con- 
ception fruitful.  1855  LYNCH  Lett,  to  Scattered  vi.  82  His 
gift  of  mercy  is  infinite,  and  through  eternity  renews  and 
prolificates  blessings. 

Frolificatiou  (pro«ltfik?-Jan).  [ad.  med.L. 
prolificatidn-em  (1451  in  Du  Cange),  n.  of  action 
from  prolific-are  to  PHOLIFICATB.  Cf.  F.  prolifi- 
cation  (1550  in  Godef.  Compl.).] 
L  The  generation  or  production  of  offspring ;  also, 
reproductive  power  ;  fecundity,  fertility. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  no  Thou  makst  prolificacion,  And 
dost  that  children  benbegete.  i6o8ToPSF.LL.S«2>«<'j(i658) 
594  The  Wizards . .  making  a  sacrifice,  gave  answer  that  it 
betokened  prolification,  or  birth  of  children.  1701  R.  GIBSON 
in  first  Dutch  War  (Navy  Rec.  Soc.)  46  It  is  confessed  we 
want  people.  To  help  this  evil,  .prohibit  all  French  wines 
(its  tartar,  &c.,  hindering  prolification).  1814  J.  GILCHRIST 
Etym.  Interpreter  250  Specimens  of  the  metaphoric  proli- 
fication of  the  present  literature. 

fb.  Offspring,  progeny.  Ots.  rare-1. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xii.  134  The  off-springs 
of  sensible  creatures  and  prolifications  descending  from 
double  original!*. 

2.  a.  Bot.  =  PROLIFERATION  2. 

17*0  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  I.  xx.  (17651  61  In  umbellate 
Flowers,  the  Prolification  is  by  the  Encrease  of  the  Urn- 
bellula:.  1887  Nicholson's  Diet.  Gard.s.v.,  If  Prolifica- 
tion  affects  the  inflorescence,  it  consists  in  the  formation  of 
leaf-buds,  or  of  an  unusual  number  of  flower-buds. 

b.  Zool.  Reproduction  by  budding ;  =  PRO- 
LIFERATION i. 

1865  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  July  368  O.  F.  Muller,  in  his 
1  Zoologia  Danica '  (1788)  figured  a  small  Annelid  (Nereis 
trolifera)  in  the  act  of  reproducing  itself  by  division... 
Quatrefages  and  Milne  Edwards,  .observed  prolification  in 
Syllis  and  Myrianida. 

Prolificity  (prolifvsiti).  [f.  med.L.  prolific-us 
PROLIFIC  +  -ITY  :  cf.  elasticity,  rusticity,  etc.]  The 
quality  of  being  prolific  or  fruitful. 

1725  BRADLEY  Font.  Diet.  s.  v.  Laurus  Tinus,  Excess  of 
Vigour  is  a  Hinderance  of  Prolificity.  1808  COLERIDOE  in 
Edin.  Rev.  XII.  369  The  known  prolificity  of  the  Blacks 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances.  1887  A.  M.  BROWN 
Anim.  Alkaloids  Introd.  14  The  foreign  cells  comport 
themselves  much  in  the  mode  that  cancer  cells. .do,  ex- 
hibiting  a  life,  a  power  of  prolificity  so  active  as  to  rapidly 
invade  the  whole  economy. 

Prolificly  (proli-fikli),  adv.  [f.  PROLIFIC  + 
-LY  2.1  In  a  prolific  manner. 

1895  H.  CALLAN  From  Clyde  to  Jordan  xxii.  238  The 
potato  would  grow  prolificly  on  the  sandy  soil. 

FrolificnesS  (proli-fiknes).  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  prolific ;  prolificity, 
prolificacy,  a.  Capacity  of  bearing  offspring  or 
fruit,  b.  Great  or  abundant  fruitfulness  or  produc- 
tiveness. 

1608  R.  BURTHOGGE  Soul  of  World  (1699)  30  As  to  the  Pro- 
lifickness  of  Matter,  I  should  think  but  few  will  allow  thereof. 
1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  n.  ix.  (1806)  II.  6  It  is  probable  that  the 
natural  prolifickness  of  women  is  nearly  the  same  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  1853  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sx.  XIV.  n.  286 
The  black  Tartarian  [oat].. stands  high  for  prolificness. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  6  May  5/5  The  salmon  rivers  of 
England  and  Wales ..  showed  remarkable  prolificness  last 
year.  1887  A.  J.  BALFOUR  in  Pall  Mall  G.  17  June  li/i 
The  newspaper  reporters  have  shown  even  more  than  their 
usual  prolificness  of  resource  and  fertility  of  imagination. 
Prolified  (pr^-lifaid),  a.  [In  form  pa.  pple. 
of  next.]  In  quot.  =  PROLIFEROUS  a.  3  a. 

t866  Treas.  Bot.  530/1  The  Water-avens, G\eu,ii\m'ale, . . is 
frequently  found  in  a  prolified  state,  that  is,  with  a  branch 
or  a  second  flower  in  the  centre  of  the  original  one. 

t  PrO'lify,  v.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  prolific- 
are  to  PROLIFICATE.]  intr.  To  produce  offspring. 
1605  TIMME  Quersit.  n.  xiv.  67  The  white  (of  eggs]., 
having  in  [it)  the  prolifying  power,  whereof  chiefly  the  bird 
is  begotten.  1659  SANDERSON  Wks.  (1854)  V.  338  There 
remained  in  the  heart  of  such  some  piece  of  ill-temper 
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unreformed,  which  in  time  prolified,  and  sent  out  great  and 

wasting  -sins. 

Proligerous  (prMi-d^erss),  a.  [f.  L.  type  (or 
mod.L.)  *proliger  (f.  prol-ls  offspring  +  -gtr 
bearing)  -t- -ous  ;  cf.  f.proligere.] 

1.  Bearing  offspring;  generative;  germinative. 
Proliferous  disk  or  layer  (Embryol.),  name  given  by  von 

Baer  to  the  aggregation  of  cells  on  the  outside  of  an  ovum, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  germinative.  Proliferous  pellicle , 
the  film  or  membrane  formed  on  an  infusion,  in  which  the 
organisms  found  in  the  infusion  were  supposed  to  originate. 
1836-9  ToiUs  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  448/2  The  centre  of  a 
granular  layer . .  to  which  he  [Baer]  gives  the  name  of 
proligcrous  disc  or  layer.  Ibid.  449/1  A  whitish  opaque 
spot.. indicating  the  layer  of  granules  or  proligerous  disc. 
1849-51  Ibid.  IV.  1221/3  The  internal  vesicle  is  the  vesicle 
of  Purkinje,  or  the  proligerous  vesicle.  1870  Nature  TO  June 
172/2  What  Burdach  named  the  proligerous  pellicle  of 
organic  solution  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  monads 
and  bacteria  in  a  transparent  jelly-like  stratum. 

2.  Hot.   =  PBOLIFKROUS  a.  3  a. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Prolix  (prJu-liks,  proli-ks),  a.  [a.  F.  prolixe 
(1410  c.  in  Littri)  or  ad.  L.  prolix-ns  extended, 
long,  prolix,  etc.,  app.  etymologically,  'that  has 
flowed  forth ',  i.prS-,  PRO-  1  +  *lix-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
liquire  to  flow,  to  be  liquid.] 

1.  Of  long  duration,  lengthy,  protracted,     fa.  In 
general.  Obs. 

1411-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  l.  3568  pe  obseruaunce  of 
swiche  religious,  Prolix  in  wcrkyng  &  not  compendious. 
i«5»  Btnown  Theoph.  xm.  xvii,  He  shuns  prolixer  law. 
suits,  nor  does  wait  At  thoughtful  Grandies  prouder  gate. 
1686  HORNECK  Crucif.  Jesus  xv.  367  This  actual  prepara- 
tion^  is  either  more  prolix,  or  more  compendious.  The 
prolix,  or  longer  actual  preparation  is  necessary.  1716 
AYLIFFE  Parerfon  81  If  the  Appellant  appoints  a  Term  too 
prolix  or  none  at  all,  the  Judge  may  then  assign  a  competent 
Perm.  1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  xvi.  §  3  If  the  chain 
of  consequences  be  a  little  prolix.  1744  ARMSTRONG  Present. 
Health  in.  460  While  the  buried  bacchanal  Exhales  his 
surfeit  in  prolixer  dreams. 

b.  spec.  Of  a  speech  or  writing:  Extended 
to  great  length;  long;  lengthy.  Usually  with 
implication  of  excessive  length  :  wordy,  tedious. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  325  lustinianus..cpartede 
the  lawes  of  the  Romanes,  occupyenge  allemoste . .  iij.  c.  m1     i 
versus,  as  is  prolixe  [L.  prolixa\  dissonaunce,  within  oon 
volume  of  xij.  bookes.    c  1500  Melusine  214  What  shuld  I 
brine  forth  prolixe  or  long  talkyng  ?      1598   DALLINGTON 
Meth.  Trav.  X  iv,  To  speake  thus  particularly  of  all  his 
seuerall  humours  and  customes,  would  bee  very  prolixe.     : 
a  1651   CALDERWOOD  Hist.   Kirk  (1843)   II.  331   Prolixe     '• 
prayers,  hindering  the  preaching  of  the  Word.     1717  PRIOR     j 
Alma  in.  511  Should  I,  my  friend,  at  large  repeat.. The 
bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks  ;  My  poem  wilt  be  too  prolix. 
1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  vi.  237  They  are  intolerant  of  all  that 
is  prolix,  circuitous,  not  essential  to  the  proof  of  the  thesis 
in  hand. 

2.  Of  a  person :   Given  to  or  characterized  by    j 
tedious  lengthiness  in  discourse  or  writing ;  long-    j 
winded. 


point  craue  pardon.  1685  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Coffee,  Tea 
Choc.  108  That  I  may  not  seem  too  prolix,  and  to  trespass 
on  the  Readers  patience.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  i  F  n 
Conscious  dulness  has  little  right  to  be  prolix.  1835 
MARRVAT  Jac.  Faith/,  vii,  But  not  to  be  too  prolix,  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that  we  made  many  trips  during  several  months. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xcviii.  i  Asks  some  booby  rebuke, 
some  prolix  prattler  a  judgment  ? 

3.  Long  in  measurement  or  extent.  Now  rare. 

1650  BULWER  Antkropomet.  viii.  (1653)  142  Men  that  were 
lately  found..,  whose  Ears  are  so  prolix,  that  they  hang 
down  even  unto  the  ground.  1656  Arttf.  Handsom.  187 
[A]  fatherly,  prolixe,  and  reverential!  beard.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Initj.  xviii.  68  Such  large  and  prolix  Shadows  might 
Christianity  cast.  1718  SWIFT  My  Lady's  Lament.  77 
My  fingers,  prolix,  Are  ten  crooked  sticks.  1784  COWPER 
Tiroc.  361  With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist. 
1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  414  Long  prolix  beards 
appear . .  on  some  figures,  to  mark  the  virile  or  senile  age. 

t  Prpli'X,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  adj.]  intr. 
(with  it).  To  be  prolix  or  tedious. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  88, 1  am  afraid  that  I  have  transgrest 
both  in  quantity  and  quality, ..so  by  encroaching  on  your 
Highness  patience  in  prolixing  it. 

Prolixed :  see  PROLIXT. 

t  Proli  xions,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  proliious. 
[The  regular  form  was  prolixous,  f.  L.  prolix-us 
+  -ODS  :  prolixious  was  due  to  some  false  analogy.] 

1.  =  PROLIX  a.  i  b,  a. 

1517  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1582)  Ciij,  Your  Lordship 
commaunded  me  to  be  large,  and  I  take  licence  to  be  pro* 
lixouse.  1577  FRAMPTON  Joyfull  Nrwes  i.  (1506)  17  To 
repeate  it,  it  shall  be  too  long  and  to  prolixious,  because  it 
is  sufficiently  declared  before.  1650  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Praise  cUane  Linncn  Ded.,  To  finish  my  prolixious.  .and 
tedious  dedication.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  389  Many 
singular  obseruations. .,  the  which  to  recite,  would  proue 
prolixious. 

2.  Long  in  extent  or  duration  :    «•  PROLIX  I  a,  3. 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Sittffc  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  274  Well 

knowne  vnto  them  by  his  prolixious  seawandering.  1603 
SHAKS.  l\feas./or  M.  n.  iv.  162  Lay  by  all  nicetie,  and  pro- 
lixious blushes.  1604  DRAYTON  Moses  t.  476  Who  for  the 
way  the  army  was  to  pass, . .  Most  part  by  water,  more 
prolixious  was  Than  present  .peril  any  whit  commended. 

Prolixity  (prolrksiti).  Also  5-6  -ite,  -yte, 
-itye,  etc.  [a.  F.  protixitS  (131)1  c.  in  Littr<£),  ad. 
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late  L.  prolixilas,  (.  prslix-tis  PROLIX  :  see  -ITT.] 
The  stale  or  quality  of  being  prolix. 

1.  Lengthiness  of  spoken  or  written  matter ; 
length  of  discourse;  copiousness  and  minuteness 
of  detail ;  esp.  tedious  or  tiresome  lengthiness. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  1515  (1564)  But  flee  we  now 
prolixite  beste  is.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  I  ix,  For  to  eschewe 
prolyxyte  and  longe  wordes.  c  1555  HARPSFIF.LD  Dh'orce 
|  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  84  Which  for  avoiding  of  prolixity  I  do 
,  pretermit.  1678  R.  R[USSELL]  tr.  Gekrr  n.  i.  n.  xv.  64  With- 
out prolixity  or  tediousness  of  Words.  1755  WASHINGTON 
Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  201,  I  hope  your  Honor  will.. excuse 
the  prolixity  of  this.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.ll.  ii.  135  The 
confusion,  ambiguity,  and  verbose  prolixity  of  the  narrative. 
b.  Tedious  slowness  of  action,  rare. 

t8«7  LYTTON  Pelham  Iviii,  An  appetite  once  thrown  away 
can  never,  till  the  cruel  prolixity  of  the  gastric  agents  is 
over,  be  regained. 

1 2.  Of  time  :  Long  or  wearisome  duration.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  91  Twenty  other,  whiche  for 

prohxitie  of  tyme  I  thinke  necessary  to  be  omitted.     1577 

HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  187  When  he  hath  exactly 

i    sifted  every  one  of  you  by  experience  and  prolixitie  of  time. 

8.  Material  length.     Now  humorous. 

1543  in  Sharpe  Cal.  Let.  Jit.  D.  Land.  (1002)  p.  xi,  [Wearing 
a  beard]  of  more  notable  prolyxyte  or  length.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  56  Haire  long  or  short,  ..the  prolixity  or 
brevity  whereof  we  cannot  positively  determine.  1784 
COWPER  Task  i.  265  These  chesnuts  rang'd  in  corresponding 
lines;. .The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade.  1851  HAWTHORNE 
Ho.  Sev.  Gables  xi,  The  monkey.. with  a  thick  tail  curling 
out  into  preposterous  prolixity  from  beneath  his  tartans, 
took  his  station  at  the  Italian's  feet. 

t  Proli-xively,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  *prolixive 
adj.  (f.  L.  prSlix-us  PROLIX:  see  -IVE)  +  -LY 2.] 
In  a  manner  tending  to  prolixity ;  diffusely. 

'*33  J-  DONE  Hist.  Septuagint  91  It  seemes  the  Law 
intreateth  more  prolixively  than  properly. 

Prolixly  (see  PROLIX  a.},  adv.    [f.  PROLIX  a. 

+  -LY  2.]     In  a  prolix  manner. 

1.  At  great  length  ;  with  many  words  or  details; 
copiously ;  verbosely,  tediously. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866-7)  '•  3,  I  go  upon  a  theme 
which  many  have  traversed  before  me  prolixly,  or  cursorily, 
or  barrenly.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  It  P.  in.  45  On  these  pro- 
lixly thankful],  she  enlarg'd.  1739  POPE  Let.  in  Swift's 
Wks.  (1841)  II.  817/1  You  ask  me  the  same  question  again 
which  I  have  prolixly  answered  before.  1855  BROWNING 
Epist.  of  Karshish  285  Thy  pardon  for  this  long  and  tedious 
case,.  .Unduly  dwelt  on,  prolixly  set  forth  ! 

f2.  For  too  long  a  time  ;  to  a  tedious  length.  Obs. 

1744  ARMSTRONG  Present.  Health  in.  210  Pursued  pro- 
lixly, even  the  gentlest  toil  Is  waste  of  health. 

Prolixness  (see  PROLIX  a.),  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  =  PROLIXITY. 

1664  H.  MORE  Apol.  Pref.,  The  Reason  of  the  Prolixness 
thereof  stands  upon  this  threefold  ground.  1730  T.  BOSTON 
Mem.  App.  (1776)  27,  1  hope  you  will  pardon  the  prolixness 
of  this.  1816  J.  GiLCHRlST  Pnilos.  Etym.  6^  The  philologer 
of  more  rapid  and  intuitive  perceptions,  will  bear  with  my 
prolixness  in  this  part  of  my  work. 

tProli-xt,  -xed,  a.  Sf.  Obs.  [Sc.  var.  of 
prolix,  (cf.  Sc.  taxt  =  (ax,  vext  »=  vex,  etc.),  after- 
wards mistaken  for  a  pa.  pple.]  =  PROLIX  a.  i. 

£1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  34  All  thar  names  to  nevyn..It 
war  prolixt  and  lang.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Lout  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  7  It  war  our  lang  and  prolixit  thing  to  count  all. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  112  His  oresoun,  the 
quhilk  wes  so  prolixt,  Wald  mar  my  mynd  and  I  had  with  ' 
it  fixt.  1549  CompL  Scot.  vi.  62  The  scheiphird..endit  his 
prolixt  orison.  1*85  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  JArb.)  20  The  easiest 
and  shortest  of  an  his  difficile  and  prolixed  Poems. 

Hence  tProli'ritness  =  PROLIXITY  I. 

1508  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  83, 1  lefe,  for  grete  prolixitnes,  To 
tell  quhat  feildis  thou  wan  in  Pikkardy. 

Proll,  -e,  Proller,  obs.  ff.  PROWL  z>.,  PROWLEB, 
t  Prolocute,  v.    Obs.  rare—",     [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  proloqui:  see  next.]  intr.  To  speak  out. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  196/21  To  Prolocute, proloqui. 

Prolocution  (pr<vl-,  pnMokiw-jsn).     [Partly 
ad.   late   L.  prflociUio   a  preamble   (Claudianus 
Mamertus,  fl.  470),  n.  of  action  from  proloqui  to   . 
speak  forth,  declare,  here  identified  with  prseloqui   \ 
to  speak  before,  premise:    cf.   F.  prolocution  a 
discourse  (i4th  c.) ;  partly  f.  PRO-  i  +  LOCUTION.] 

1.  A    preliminary    or    introductory    speech    or   ' 
remark,  rare. 

'597  J-  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  559  The  causes  of  this  com- 
mcxfiousnesse  and  conuenience  are  contained  in  the  pro- 
locution,  in  those  friuolous  and  vaine  speeches  that  are  first 
laide  downe.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xxvii,  *  But ', 
said  he,  '  these  are  rather  alarming  prolocutions  '. 

t  2.  The  use  of  ambiguous  language  so  as  to 
mislead.  Obs. 

1679  GAVAN  in  Speeches  Jesuits  6,  I  do  not . .  make  use  of 
any  Equivocation,  or  mental  Reservation,  or  material  Pro- 
locution,  or  any  such  like  way  to  palliate  Truth.  1691 
HARTCLIFFK  Virtues  174  Their  shift  of  Prolocution,  that  is, 
to  use  Words  of  such  a  sound,  when  they  do  not  intend  such 
a  thing  by  them,  as  one  would  think,  they  did.  X7_i6  M. 
DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  142  If  he  is  the  Author  himself, 
which  he  seems  flatly  to  deny  (yet  not  without  some  mental 
Reservation  and  material  Prolocutions ;  for  his  Speech 
bewrayeth  him,  and  agreeth  to  the  Galilean  turn  of  denyal, 
as  well  as  to  the  Speech  or  Stile  of  the  Book). 

3.  A  speaking  for  or  on  behalf  of  others;  acting 
as  prolocutor  or  spokesman,  rare. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romanism  11.  iii.  325  Had  Peter 
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been  the  divinely-appointed  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  ;  hr, 
no  doubt,  acting  as  the  Lord's  special  representative,  would 
have  appointed.. the  new  suffragan  apostle. ..  But  we  do 
not  find  that  this   was  the  case. ..From   these  recorded 
circumstances  I  infer,  that  the  prolocution  of  the  zealous 
and  warm-hearted  Peter  was  rather  incidental  than  official. 
Prolocutor  (prp-1-,  prJu-loki«t(Tj,  proljrkWtaj). 
Also  6-7  -our ;  6  -qut-,  6-7  -quut-.     [a.  1*  pro- 
locutor pleader,  advocate,  agent-n.  f.  prdloqul  to 
speak  out;  so  ¥ .  frolocuteur  (c  1 500).     In  med.L. 
]   the  word  appears  to  interchange  with  prxlocutor 
.   (see  Du  Cange),  and  the  sense  seems  to  hover 
!   between '  one  that  speaks  for ',  and  '  one  that  speaks 
!   before  or  in  precedence  0/others '.    Cf.  the  function 
of  the  '  Speaker'  in  the  House  of  Commons.] 
One  who  speaks  for  another  or  others ;  a  spokes- 
man,    a.  In  general.     Now  rare. 

[a  1159  .MAIT.  PARIS  Chron.  an.  1254  (Rolls)  V.  423  Con- 

gregatts    universis,   prolocutor    dommi    regis   et    nunlius 

exorsus  loqui,  ait,  etc.)  c  1478  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls) 

VIII.  475  The  prolocutor  as  for  that  mater  was  syr  Thomas 

Percy.      1370  KOXE  A.  *  M.  (ed.  2)  16^1  Bishop  Cedda 

I    was  appointed  Prolocutor  for  both  parties  in  that  Parlia- 

1    ment.    1651  \\omr.s Lrt'ia/h.  ni.xxxvi. (1839) 412  The  name 

•    of  prophet  signifieth  in  Scripture,  sometimes  prolocutor ; 

that  is,  he  that  speaketh  from  God  to  man,  or  from  man 

to  God.   1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  W.  xi,  Olivia  undertook  to  be 

our  prolocutor.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  in.  viii.  440 

Margaret,  who  was  the  principal  prolocutor,  could  only 

speak  Saxon.     1809  Daily  ffewi  31  Jan.  6/3  Sir  William 

Harcourt   had  called  Mr.  Russell  the    Prolocutor  of  the 

Catholic  Revival. 

fb.  Sc.  A  legal  spokesman  in  a  court  of  law: 
•=  ADVOCATE  i.  Obs. 

1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  167  Maister  David 
Makgill,  prolocutour  for  the  saidis  merchandis  procuratouris, 
protestit  for  coistis.  .expenssis,  and  interes.  1564  Act  Side- 
runt  15  June  (1790)  7  The  said  Lords  hes  declarit  the  sam 
to  all  tne  prolocutors  at  the  bar.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE 
Crim,  Laws  Scot.  n.  xx.  §  2  (1699)  230  Advocats  with  us  in 
Criminals  are  called  Proloquutors.  1785  ARNOT  7>rWjfi8l2) 
12  The  indictment  being  read,  the  prisoner,  .declared  that 
trusting  to  his  innocence  he  desired  no  prolocutor. 

c.  The  chairman  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation of  either  province  of  the  Church  of 
England;  he  is  spokesman  of  that  body  in  the 
Upper  House. 

[iSSlAHCHD.  WIMSLEY  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  I. 
iv.  ^3 The  Reverend  Fathers.  .Dad.. enjoined  them  to.. con- 
clude upon  the  Choise  of  a  Referendary,  which  they  com- 
monly called  a  Prolocutor.)  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidani'i  Comm. 
428  b,  Doctor  Weston,  that  was  proloqutour,demeaned  him. 
selfe  disorderly.  1670  WALTON  Lives  \.  47  The  next  Parlia- 
ment, .he  was  chosen  Prolocutor  to  the  Convocation.  1761 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  175/2  The  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  met  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and.  .afterwards 
chose  a  prolocutor.  1851  S.  WILBERFORCE  in  R.  G.  Wilber- 
force  Life  (1881)  II.  iv.  140  There  can.. be  no  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to  elect,  or  of  the  Upper  to 
refuse  to  confirm  the  election  of  a  Prolocutor.  1894  in  Times 
5  Feb.  14/3  That  the  Prolocutor  be  requested  to  convey  the 
foregoing  report  and  resolutions  to  the  Upper  House. 


d.  The  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly;  a 
chairman,  '  speaker  . 

1591  LAMBARDE  Archeton  (1635)  47  He  [the  bolder  of  the 
Great  Seal]  is  a  great  Personage,  a  Counsellor  of  the  Estate, 
and  Prolocutor  or  Mouth  of  the  higher  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 1663  BUTLER  Hud.  I.  iii.  1099  Synods  are  mystical 
Bear-gardens, ..  For  Prolocutor,  Scribe,  and  Bearward,  Do 
differ  only  in  a  mere  word.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist. 
Mass.  I.  l.  68  Two  of  the  elders  were  the  moderators,  or 
prolocutors  of  the  assembly.  1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Htmt  ii. 
(1863)  27  Mr.  Charles  Herle  was  chosen . .  Prolocutor  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xx. 
453  That  on  organised  assembly  like  that  of  the  commons 
could  ever  have  dispensed  with  a  recognised  prolocutor  or 
foreman. 

Hence  Pxolocntonhip,  the  office  of  prolocutor. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Prolocutorship,  the  office,  etc.,  of  a 
Speaker,  or  Chairman  of  a  Synod  or  Convocation.  1861 
JOWETT  in  Lift  4-  Lett.  (1897)  L  xi.  355,  I  hear  that  you  are 
thinking  of  giving  up  the  Prolocutorship.  1888  rail  Mall 
G.  18  Apr.  10/2  The  talk  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Dean 
of  York  resigning  the  Prolocutorship  [of  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  York]  was  renewed. 

f  ProlO'OUtory.  Obs.  rare—1.  [ad.  med.L. 
prSlocutori-vs  adj.,  f.  \..  prolocutor :  see  prec.  and 
-OBY  1.]  A  prologue,  preface  ;  an  introduction. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  144  The  prolocutorye  in 
to  Marye  Mawdelen  lyf. 

Prolocutress  (see  PROLOCUTOR),  rare-1.  \t. 
PBOLOCUTOR  :  see  -ESS.]  -  next. 

1737  Genii.  Mag.  VII.  100/2  They  voted.. that— Miss 
Patty  Pos  shou'd  take  the  Chair,  and  be  the  Prolocutress  of 
this  House. 

t  Prolocutrix  (see  PROLOCUTOR).  Obs.  [a.  L. 
prolociitrix,  fern,  of  prolocutor.']  A  female  prolo- 
cutor ;  a  spokeswoman. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.(itn6)  14'  LadyCountesst, 
hath  the  Lords  made  you  a  charter,  and  sent  you  (for  that 
you  are  an  eloquent  speaker)  to  be  their  aduocate  and 
prolocutrix?  1660  HOWELL  Parly  Beasts  33  A  furious 
clash  fell  betwixt  them  who  should  be  the  Prolocutrix. 

ProlOtfist  (prflodaist,  pw..-l-).  rare,  [f.next: 
see  -1ST.]  The  writer  or  speaker  of  a  prologue. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Atlien.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Drama  5  The 
following  Play.. The  Prologist  and  Epilogist  represent  the 
whole  Course  of  Literature.  l8«8  D'IsRAEtl  Ckas.  f,  I. 
xii.  326  Such  a  prologist  as  Sir  Dudley  seemed  scarcely  to 
threaten. 
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PROLOGIZE. 


Prologize  (prc'lodgsiz,  prff"'l-),  v.  See  also 
PBOLOGUIZE.  [ad.  Gr.  ir/ioAoyifftc  to  speak  the 
prologue  :  see  PBOLOGUE  tf.  and  -IZE.] 

intr.  To  compose  or  speak  a  prologue. 

1608  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Four  Plays  in  One  Induct.,  Prologues 
are  Huishers  bare  before  the  wise  ;  Why  may  not  then  an 
Huisher  Prologize?  a  1674  MILTON  }Vks.  (1738)  I.  p.  xliii, 
There  may  prologize  the  Spirit  of  Philip,  Herod's  Brother. 
1822  Blacltw.  Mag.  XII.  782  His  Lordship  might  as 
dramatically,  .have  brought  forward  a  god  or  devil  to  pro- 
logize as  of  old.  1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  166  Any  who 
could  speak  A  chorus  to  the  end,  or  prologize,  Roll  out  a 
rhesis,  ..had  prompt  reward. 

b.  trans.  To  preface  with  a  prologue  ;  to 
epitomize  in  a  prologue. 

1779  Coll.  Eug.  Prologues  $  Epil.  I.  p.  iii,  Making  every 
actor  prologize  the  part  he  is  to  perform,  '  I  am  to  do,  so 
and  so  '. 

Hence  Prologizing  vbl.  s/>.  ;  also  Prologizer. 

l8»  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  783  In  the  old  dramatists  of 
Greece,  prologizing  ..  formed  ..  an  integral  portion  of  the 
structure  of  the  piece.  1831  Examiner  149/1  The  West- 
minster prologizer  has  been  led  into  his  error  by  the  spirit 
and  pure  idiom  of  the  English  translation. 

Prologue  (prp'lpg,  pr<!»'lpg),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6 
Prolog,  -loug,  -louge,  6  -logge,  5-  prologue.  0. 
4-6  prologe.  [ME.  frolog,  a.  F.  prologue  (c  1  2  1  5  in 
Godef.  Comfl.),  ad.  L.  prolog-us,  a.  Gr.  vp6\oyos 
the  prologue  of  a  play,  also  its  speaker,  f.  irp6, 
PRO-  2  +  \6yos  speech.  The  0-form  {proh'ge  in 
Chaucer  and  Gower)  represents  the  OF.  by-form 
prolo-ge  (i  2th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  The  preface  or  introduction  to  a  discourse  or 
performance  ;  a  preliminary  discourse,  proem,  pre- 
face, preamble  ;  esp.  a  discourse  or  poem  spoken 
as  the  introduction  to  a  dramatic  performance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  265  Now  o  bis  proloug  [v.rr.  prolouge, 


3e ..  May  to  no  longe  prologe  _ 
now  entende.    1382  WYCUF  Mult.  Prol.,  Jerom  in  his  twei 

frologis  on  Matheu  seith  pleynli  thus.  1390  GOWER  Conf. 
.  5  Whan  the  prologe  is  so  despended  This  bok  schal  after- 
ward ben  ended.  1416  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  133  Here 
endith  the  prolog,  and  begynneth  the  translacioun.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of^Esop  i,  Here  begyneth  the  preface  or 
prologue  of  the  fyrste  book.  1535  JOYE  Apol.  Tindale 
(Arb.)47As  he  bosteth  himself.. in  his  prologe.  1573  in 
Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  200  Bayes  for  the  pro- 
logges  &  properties.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  913/2 
The  bailing  and  reading  of  the  new  testament  in  English 
translated  by  Tindall,.. forbidden. .that  therein  were  pro- 
logs  and  prefaces  sounding  to  heresie.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  n.  305  Their  shallow  showes,  and  Prologue  viklely 
pen  d.  a  1679  HOBBES  Rliet.  in.  xiii.  (1681)  120  In  other 
kinds  it  [the  Proem]  resembles  the  Prologue  of  a  Play. 
•718  POPE  Dune.  i.  277  How  Prologues  into  Prefaces 
decay,  And  these  to  Notes  are  fritter'd  quite  away.  1779 
SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  i,  I'll  undertake  to  read  you  the  whole 
from  ^beginning  to^end,  with  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue. 

•al  Prologue  [of 
res  almost  un- 


to, transf.  and  fig.  An  introductory  or  prelimi- 


-.-,.  fa —          "  ~™*y  J  ••"«    M.ABMWH  VJT*.  1--.AC1/IJ>. 

HI.  Disc,  xviii.  70  God  hath  provided  for  us  certain  prologues 
of  judgement  and  keeps  us  waking  with  alarms  1770 
Jumus  Lett.  xli.  (1820)  207  Accept  of  this  address  as  a 
prologue  to  more  important  scenes.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev 
f,  Cure  ais.  i.  ix.  307  The  second  childhood  of  the  aged 
may  be  the  prologue  to  a  second  youth. 

2.  One  who  speaks  or  recites  the  prologue  to  a 
play  on  the  stage. 

'579  J-  STUBBES  Gaping  Gulf  F j,  She  is  dressing  her 
Prologue  to  send  him  in,  trust  him  not.  1599  [see  •<]  1606 
Choice,  Chance,  etc.  (zSSi)  45  A  spruse  companion.. who 
...as  if  he  had  bin  a  prologue  to  a  play,  with  a  wink  and 
simper  thus  begins.  1761  [see  PROLOGUIZE].  1763  J.  BROWN 
/  oetry  f,  Mus.  xxxix.  169  The  Prologue  [of  China]  resem- 
bles that  uncouth  one  of  Greece,  that  is,  he  tells  you  who  he 
is,  and  what  is  his  Errand. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prologue-speaker,  -writer  • 
prologue-like  adv. 


Pro-lpgue,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  obs"  F.  trolo- 
gu(f)er  (c  1400  in  Godef.).     Formerly  (prol/g)  1 

1.  trans.  To  introduce  or  furnish  with  a  proloVe 
1701  DE  FOE  Trta-tern  Eng.  n.  ,55  His  first  discourses 

generally  appear,  Prologu'd  with  his  own  wondrous  Cha 
racter.  1701  FARQUHAR  A>//.  Wildair Prol., Our  authors 
have,  m  most  their  late  essays,  Prologued  their  own  bv 
damning  other  plays.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  21  Dec.  705/1 
Mr  Austin  Dobson.. prologues  and  epilogues  the  selection 
with  charming  verses  of  his  own. 

2.  Jig.  To  introduce,  preface. 


„_.  __ _.  ...M.v.'ary  Govern- 

mem  in  the  Case  of  Ship-Money?    1762  FOOTF.  Orator  i. 
Vks.  1709  I.  202  A  smart  house,  prefaced  with  white  rails 
and  prologued  by  a  red  door,  with  a  brass  knocker. 
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•(•  3.  To  spend  (time)  in  introductory  remarks. 

1622  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  119,  I  esteem  the  time  to 
be  almost  lost  or  mispent  which  is  prologued  out  in  preambles. 

Prologner  (pr^-logaj,  pr^-l-).  Also  6  pro- 
loger.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.  +  -EB  l.]  The  speaker  of 
a  prologue  at  a  dramatic  performance. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  80/15  A  Prologer,  proloeus.  1903 
Westm.  Gaz.  2  Dec.  5/2  In  1900  he  filled  the  role  of  Pro- 
loguer  in  the  Passion  Play  [Ober-Ammergau]. 

Pro-loguist.   rare.      [f.  PHOLOGCE 
=  PROLOGUIZEB. 

1836  fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  455  He  resolved.  .to  eschew 
the  manufacture  of  wnat  his  prologuist  calls  '  cast-iron  lines  '. 

ProlOgnize  (prjrWgsiz,  pr»ii-l-),  v.  See  also 
PROLOGIZE.  [f.  PROLOGUE  sb.  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  write 
or  deliver  a  prologue.  Hence  Pro'loguizing  vbl. 
sb.  and///,  a.  ;  also  Pro'loguizer. 

1761  LLOYD  To  G.  Colman  Poet.  Wks.  1774  I.  119  'Till, 
decent  sables  on  his  back  (Your  prologuizers  all  wear  black) 
The  prologue  comes.  1808  JEFFREY  in  Lockhart  Scott  xvi. 
(On  Marmion),  The  place  of  the  prologuizing  minstrel  is  but 
ill  supplied..  by  the  epistolary  dissertations  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  each  book  of  trie  present  poem.  1812  BYRON  Let. 
to  Ld.  Holland  10  Sept.,  Prologuising  is  not  my  forte. 
1855  BROWNING  Old  Pict.  in  Florence  xxxiv,  How  we  shall 
prologuise,  how  we  shall  perorate.  1872  SWINBURNE  Under 
Microscope  61  In  vain  would  I  try  to  play  the  part  of  a 
prologuizer  before  this  latest  rival  of  the  Hellenic  dramatists. 
.  .  He  alone  is  fit,  in  Euripidean  fashion,  to  prologuize  for 
himself. 

t  Prolo-ng,  sb.  S(.  06s.  rare-1.  [=  obs.  f.  pro- 
long a  delay  (1542  in  Godef.),  f.  prolonger  to 
PROLONG.]  Delay,  procrastination. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  179  Bot  mar  prolong  throuch 
Lammermur  thai  raid. 


PROLONGE. 

c  1560  in  Anglia  XIII.  464  In  ye  latter  endeof  y«  syllable 
to^  prolong  the  sounde.     1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  n. 


Prolong  (pralfrrj),  v.  [Late  ME.  prolonge,  a. 
OF.  prolonguer  (131(1  c.  in  Littri),  variant  of  F. 
prolonger  (prolongier,  1219  in  Godef.  Comfl.},  ad. 
late  L.  prolongare  (in  Vulgate,  etc.)  to  lengthen, 
extend  (f.  pro,  PRO-  !  -f  long-us  long),  which  gradu- 
ally displaced  the  earlier  OF.  forms  porloignier 
and  proloignier  to  put  away,  defer  (see  PBOLOYNE, 
PURLOIN).] 

1.  trans.  To  lengthen  out  in  time  ;  to  extend  in 
duration;  to  cause  to  continue  or  last  longer;  to 
continue,  carry  on. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  193  lulius  Cesar.,  pro- 
longede  his.  office  [L.  protelavit  dignitatem  sua»i\  by  his 


and  beand  in  thair  handis.  1533  TS.\.io-!  Cast.  Helthe  (1541) 
35  b,  Pollio  prolonged  his  lyfe  certayne  dayes  with  the 
evaporation  of  honye.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  iv.  65  To 
sing  thy  Praise,  wou'd  Heav'n  my  Breath  prolong.  1738 
WESLEY  Ps.  civ.  iv.  ix,  In  praising  God,  while  He  prolongs 
My  Breath,  I  will  that  Breath  employ.  1819  BYRON  Juan 
n.  clxxvi,  Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  253  To  prolong  the  inter- 
regnum till  the  autumn. 

1 2.  To  extend  (time  or  a  period)  so  as  to  cause 
delay ;  to  protract, '  waste '.   Obs. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  24070,  L.abyde,  and  synge 
alway  'eras,  eras',  makyng  many  fals  delayes,  and  pro- 
longe forth  my  dayes,  forto  Resorten  horn  ageyn.  (-1460 
J.  METHAM  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  64  Qwerto  prolonge  I  the 
tyme?  sythyn  yt  must  nedys  be  That  I  schal  dye.  1530 
PALSGR.  667/2  He  dothe  naught  els  but  prolonge  the  tyme, 
«  nefait  aultre  chose  qite  alonger,  or  prolonguer  le  temps, 
1576  FLEMING  Paiiopl.  Epist.  16  Set  to  the  vttermost  of 
your  might,  that  we  prolong  no  time. 

1 3.  To  delay,  postpone,  put  off.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troy  i.  1442  Lawly  besechyng  )>at 
|e  nat  prolonge  My  purpos  now,  and  maketh  no  delay,  a  1547 
SURREY  jEneid  iv.  420  But  wherto  now  shold  I  prolong  my 

•  u  \  tss?  Bp'  WATSON  ST-  Sacram.  xvi.  104  Wee  saye 
with  the  wicked  seruaunt,  my  Lord  prolongeth  his  com- 
mynge.  1681  RYCAUT  tr.  Crucian's  Critick  218  Much  dis- 
pleased  to  hear  of  his  departure, . .  she  ..  advised  him  to 
prolong  it,  until  a  time  of  better  conveniency.  1785 
J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Navig.  44  The  difference  of 
expence..  cannot  now  be  an  object  considerable  enough  to 
prolong  so  noble  and  useful  an  undertaking. 

t  D.  To  put  off,  defer,  detain,  keep  waiting  (a 
person).  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDO.  Chron.  Troy  i.  3126  pe  kyng  requeryng  no 
lenger  hym  prolonge  But  goodly  graunt  \K  fyn  of  his  em- 
prise.  1552  T.  GRESHAM  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  n. 
App.  C.  146  That  they  [the  Council)  would  have  them 
[the  kings  creditors]  prolonged  for  another  year. 
T  c.  To  prorogue  (parliament)  :  see  PROROGUE  2. 

1485  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  48  On  the  satterday  after 
our  Lady  day,  the  Parlament  was  prolonged  unto  the  xxvii 
^?Xof  January,  &  then  it  begineth  againe.  1649  MILTON 
Jetton.  4  He  never  promoted  the  true  end  of  Parlaments. 
but  put  them  off,  and  prolonged  them. 

-  d.   To  postpone  payment  of  (a  debt).   Obs. 

T3%  i  GRESHAM  'n  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II .  n.  App.  C. 
148  He  is  content  to  prolong  the  10000.  /.  due  to  the  2011-  of 
November  for  six  month. 


m  -  -       -  -     —.J     ••>"•>      IU>1JI1II£. 

10  lengthen  the   pronunciation  of  (a 
word  or  syllable) ;  to  draw  out  (a  sound\ 


around  Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

6.  To  extend  in  spatial  length ;  to  make  longer, 
lengthen  out.  rare  before  igth  c. 

iS73-8o  BARET  Alv.  P756  To  Prolong,  todrawein  length, 
to  stretch  out.  1755  JOHNSON,  Prolong,  i.  To  lengthen  out ; 
to  continue ;  to  draw  out.  1796  [see  PROLONGED].  1828-32 
WEBSTER,  Prolong,.  .4.  To  extend  in  space  or  length.  1849 
LYELL  2nd  Visit  U.  S.  (1850)  II.  258  We  know  not  how 
much  farther  north  or  south  the  motion  [the  rise  of  the  land] 
may  be  prolonged  under  water.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xi. 
77  Up  to  which  the  fault.,  had  prolonged  itself  as  a  crevasse. 

b.  To  extend  in  scope  or  range,  rare. 

1880  Geol.  Surv.  U.  S.  in  Nature  XXI.  197/2  To  authorise 
the  work  of  the  Survey  to  be  prolonged  into  States  adjoining 
the  Territories. 

c.  intr.  To  lengthen  out ;  to  extend. 

1816  BYRON  C/i.  Har.  in.  cix,  This  page  which  from  my 
I  reveries  I  feed,  Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 

1 7.  trans.  To  put  away,  remove,  refl.  To  make 
off  with  oneself;  to  stay  away,  absent  oneself; 
=  PURLOIN  v.  i.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1440  Promp.  Para.  417/1  Purlongyn,  or  prolongyn,  or  put 
fer  &-vtey,prohngo,  alieno.  1591  in  lot/i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Couim.  App.  v.  452  From  his  servyce  nether  by  day  nor  by 
nyght  shall  absent  or  prolong  himself. 

Prolongable  (pr^-rjab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  prolonged  or  lengthened. 

a  1864  RUSH  (Webster),  Each  syllable  is  a  prolongable 
quantity.  1889  Philos.  Mag.  Ser.  v.  XXVII.  14  Had  the 
rod  been  really  indefinitely  prolongable. 

PrOlongate  (prou-l^ijg^t),^.  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  late  L.  prolong-are  to  PROLONG  :  see 
-ATE  3 :  cf.  elongate.']  trans.  To  prolong,  lengthen. 
Hence  Pro-longated  ///.  a. ;  Pro'longating 
///.  a.  (in  quot.,  f  extending  in  length). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Cliirurg.  bivb/i  An 
Ovale  figure,  rounde,  and  somwhat  prolongatinge  like  an 
Egge.  1821  COMBE  Dr.  Syntax,  Wife  n.  (1869)  282/2 
His  prolongated  nose  Should  guard  his  grinning  mouth 
from  blows.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  Prolongate,  i.  To  extend 
or  lengthen  in  space  j  as,  to  prolongate  a  line,  2.  To  extend 
in  time.  (Little  used.)  1852  LD.  COCKBURN  Jeffrey  I.  5 
Everything  is  hushed  as  death,  and  every  dimp_ly  smile  pro- 
longated into  an  expression  of  the  most  serious  respect. 
1868  Ch.  News  3  Tune  353/2  We  can  but  be  deeply  sorry 
for  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  prolongated  trials. 

Prolongation  (pr<7uVrjg«fJan).  [a.  F.  pro- 
longation (I4th  c.  in  Littre^,  ad.  late  L.  type  "prff- 
longation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prolong-are  to  PRO- 
LONG.] The  action  of  prolonging. 

L  Lengthening  or  extension  in  time;  extension 
of  the  duration  of  anything. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  v.  32  Oure  cupidite  constrenzeis  vs  to 
desire  prolongatione  of  oure  dais.  1635  EARL  MANCH.  Al 
Mondo  (1636)  175  Prolongation  [of  life]  is  no  pleasure,  but 
so  long  as  it  goes  well  with  us.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  xi. 
256  This  prolongation  of  our  cruise  was  a  very  prudent 
measure.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit,  fndiall.  367  The  escape 
of  Apa  Saheb  occasioned  the  prolongation  of  military 
operations.  1862  SIR  B.  BRODIE/>JTJY:/«>/.  Inf. II. iv.  io9The 
advancement  of  knowledge.. tends  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  average  duration  of  human  life. 

f  2.  Extension  of  time  that  defers  action ;  delay, 
putting  off,  postponement.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiii.  85  Attones  wythoute  pro- 
longacion  ne  taryeng.  1552  T.  GRESHAM  in  Strype  Eccl. 


shall  not  require  (without  iust  cause)  any  time  of  prolongation, 

3.  The  lengthening  or  prolonging  of  a  syllable, 
note,  or  other  sound. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  xiii.  (Arb.)  127  The  licence 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  who  made  not  their  sharpe  accent 
any  necessary  prolongation  of  their  times,  but  vsed  such 
sillable  sometimes  long  sometimes  short  at  their  pleasure. 
1866-79  SIBSON  Wks.  (1881)  IV.  259  Prolongation  of  the 
first  sound  is  the  absence  of  silence  and  the  presence  of  the 
wavering, . .  feeble  sound  during  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  sounds.  1900  H.  W.  SMYTH  Grk.  Melic 
Poets  389  A  feature  of  great  importance,  [which]  points.. 
to  an  extensive  use  of  the  principle  of  prolongation  (rotnj). 

4.  Linear  extension  in  space ;  increase  of  length  ; 
with  a  and  pi.  an  instance  of  this ;  an  addition  by 
which  the  length  of  anything  is  increased. 

1671  GREW  Anat,  Plants  i.  iii.  §  4  The  Lignous  Body., 
being  nothing  else  but  the  prolongation  of  the  Seminal  Root. 
1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  439  The  old  town  of  Damietta, 
anciently  situated  near  the  sea,  is  now  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  land,  2  leagues  from  it.  1802  PAI.EY  Nat.  Theol.  viii. 
(ed.  2)  123  Two  remarkable  processes  or  prolongations  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.,  The 
medullary  prolongation  of  the  nerves. 

b.  //.  humorous.  Trousers ;  '  continuations '. 
1849  E.   E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  230  Blue, 
dungaree  trowsers  were  substituted  for  white  prolongations. 

6.  Extension  of  scope  or  range ;  continuation. 

1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  v.  (1852)  126 
The  ascending  line  of  Christian  truth  was  only  the  pro- 
longation of  that  first  principle  of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ 
was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  1907  Athenaeum  15  Jan. 
70/3  After  the  prolongation  of  similar  stuff  to  the  point  of 
satiety,  the  book  abruptly  ends. 

II  Prolonge  (prolSng).  Milit.  [F.  prolonge, 
f.  prolonger  to  PROLONG.]  A  rope  composed  of 
three  pieces  joined  by  two  open  rings,  and  having 


PROLONGED. 

a  hook  at  one  end,  nnd  a  toggle  at  the  other, 
forming  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  gun-carriage, 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  esp.  for  moving  a 
jjun  when  unlimbered. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Profange,  a  gunner's  instru- 
ment. 1859  I'.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artill.  Man  (1862)  104  One 
urolonge  between  the  boxes,  above  the  washer  box.  1873 
L.  WALLACE  hair  God  vu.  xviii.  565  All  recognised  a  signal 
of  attack,  and  halted,  the  slave  by  his  prolong  [sic],  the 
knight  on  his  horse. 

Prolonged  (-Vgd),  ///.  a.  [f.  PBOLONG  v. 
+  -ED1.]  Lengthened,  extended  (in  space  or  time). 

1706  Instr.  *  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  133  The  adjutant.. 
marks  the  prolonged  point  towards  the  other  flank.  1864 
PUSEY  Lett.  Daniel  (1876)  471  Each  century  is  a  prolonged 
victory  over  the  destroyer  of  all  human  things.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  1.  iv.  245  Tired  of  Lewis'  prolonged 
sojourn  at  Rouen.  1883  H.  TUTTLE  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Nov.  814/1  The  hills  are  neither  too  prolonged  nor  too 
abrupt.  J/('./,  Loud  and  prolonged  cheers  followed  the 
close  of  the  speaker's  eloquent  appeal. 

Prolonger  (praljiTjaj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER'.] 
One  who  or  that  which  prolongs  :  see  the  verb. 

1548  KLYOT  Diet.,  Cunctator..,  a  taryar,  a  deferrer,  a 
lyngerer,  a  prolonger  of  tyme.  1574  J.  JONES  Nat.  Beginning 
Grow.  Things  41  Prolongers  of  life.  1655  FULLER  Waltham 
Abb.  (1840)  205  Those  common  prolongers  of  all  suits,..  the 
heat  of  men's  anger,  and  the  bellows  of  instruments  gaining 
by  law.  1901  Daily  Citron.  23  Apr.  7/r  He.  .would  not  be 
called  the  founder  of  a  Mecklenburg  dynasty  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  only  the  prolonger  of  the  House  of  Orange- 
Nassau  in  the  female  line. 


t  b.  A  kind  of  save-all  for  a  candle. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  m.  ix.  428  Temperance  is  the  best 
prolonger  of  the  candle  of  life.  1656  in  Sussex  Archxol, 
Coll.  1.  70,  2  prolongers  and  an  extinguisher,  a  1679  R. 
WILD  Benefice  iv.  (1689)  44  If  Patents  and  Monopolies  had 
had  Prolongers,  they  had  not  gone  out  yet.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  5/2  Prolongers  or  saue-alls.  .are 
things  made  after  the  form  of  a  candle  sockett  and  are  set  in 
the  stick  as  the  sockett  is. 

[f.  as  prec.  + 
;OLONG  :   spec. 
b.  Lengthening  of 


Prolonging  (proV-qirj),  vbl.  sb. 
-ING  l.]     The  action  of  the  verb  PROLONG  :  spec 


Oiis. 


t  a.  Putting  off,  delay, 
duration. 

a.  1426  LYDO.  De  GuiL  Pilgr.  10534  That  Rud  Entende- 
ment  Be  somownyd  to  appere . .  ageyn  a  certeyn  day,  Wyth- 
oute  prolongyng  or  dellay.    a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 
105  b,  The  lorde  Regent . .  without  any  delaye  or  prolongyng, 
prouided  vitaile,  artillery  and  municions.    a  1649  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  ?as.  /Wks.  (1711)  i  All  unanimously., 
determine,  without  longer  prolongings,  to  work  the  delivery 
of  their  native  prince. 

b.  i£«8  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Regim.  Diij  b,  Prolongynge  of 
tyme  in  eatynge  moderately  (as  an  howre  space)  to  chawe 
and  swplowe  our  meate  well,  is  allowable.      1611   BIBLE 
Dan.  vii.  12  Their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  [marf. 
a  prolonging  in  life  was  given  unto  theml.     I7M  DE  FOE 
1'tague  183  After  several  prolongings  of  their  confinement. 

Prolo'Ugment.  rare.  [f.  PROLONG  v.  + 
-MENT  :  cf.  F.  prolongement  (I2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  fact  of  prolonging  or  condition  of 
being  prolonged ;  prolongation. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  178  The  prolongment  of  a 
few  earthly  dayes.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  u.  ii.  f  2  To 
decline  death,  and  endeavour  the  prolongment  of  his  own 
un-eligible  state.  111814  Love,  Honor  ff  Interest  ll.  i.  in 
New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  269  The  languishing  prolongment 
of  adieu.  1889  Tablet  7  Dec.  910  The  prolongment  of  the 
actual  hostilities  cannot  continue. 

t  Proloyne,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  -oigne.  [a.  OF. 
proloigner,  by-form  of  OF.  pour-, par-,  purloigner : 
see  PURLOIN.  In  form,  proloigner  is  intermediate 
between  the  popular  OF.  porloigner,  and  the 
learned  or  latinized  prolonger ;  so  in  Eng.  proloyne 
is  between  purloin  and  prolong ;  it  has  also  senses 
coinciding  with  both,  and  is  therefore  placed 
separately.] 

1.  trans.  To  entice  away,  kidnap  (a  person) ;  to 
make  away  with,  to  steal ;  -  PURLOIN  v.  2. 

1388  WYCLIF  Bible  Pro).  7  He  that  proloyneth  his  brothir 
which  is  a  fre  man  and  silhth  hym.  shal  be  slayn.  1439  Litt. 
Red  lik.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  154  That  no  maister.  .take  nor 
proloyne,  ne  schal  not  do  take  nor  proloigne  eny  seruaunt 
of  the  seid  Crafte,  beyng  in  Couenaunt  and  seruice  of  eny 
other,  owte  of  his  seruice.  1581  PETTIE  Guaszo's  Civ.  Conv. 
in.  (1586)  169  b,  Not  content  with  filching  from  their 
maisters  in  disbursing  of  their  moneie,  and  with  proloyning 
from  them  otherwise,  they  will  not  be  faithfull  in  matters 
touching  their  honour  and  credite. 

2.  To  put  far  away;    to  put   away,   remove; 
=  PURLOIN  v.  i,  PROLONG  v.  7. 

i  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  xxxiv.  135  (Harl.  MS.)  Alas  !  for  my 
dwellynge  place  is  proloyned  or  y-made  fer. 

3.  To  put  off,  postpone  ;  =  PROLONG  v.  3. 

c  1450  St.  Ctithtert  (Surtees)  7941  |>e  bischope  na  langer  it 
proloyne.  Ibid.  8042  Forto  make  metis  saules  sure,  And 
noght  for  na  pecuyne  Mendyng  of  bair  lyues  protoyne. 

Prolusion  (prol'/J'jan).  [ad.  L.  prdKsidn-em 
a  prelude,  preliminary  exercise,  n.  of  action  f.  prS- 
lud-fre  to  play  or  practise  beforehand.] 

1.  A  display  introductory  to  a  game,  perform- 
ance, or  entertainment ;  a  prelude,  preliminary 
essay  or  attempt. 

1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  8  And  this  for  our  prolusion, 
now  we  meete.  1636  FEATLY  Claris  Myst.  Ivii.  779  The 
Prophet  here . .  usetn . .  no  prolusion  after  the  manner  of 
fencers.  1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  /»/?.,  Apol.  489  That  these 
Apparitions  were  ordinarily  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  certain  Prolusions  to  his  Incarnation.  1795  MASON  Ch. 
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Mus.  i.  47  Its  extemporaneous  prolusion  should  flow  on  ' 
with  that  equable  and  easy  Modulation,  which,  while  it 
gratifies  the  Ear,  should  not  too  strongly  affect  the  intellect. 
1841  WADDINGTON  Hist.  Re/.  II.  xxx.  338  That,  which  in 
Germany  was  fierce  and  noisy  conflict,  was  a  mere  skirmish 
and  prolusion  among  the  Swiss. 

2.  A  literary  production  intended  as  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  a  subject  which  the  author  intends 
to  treat  more  fully ;  a  preliminary  essay  or  article ; 
a  slight  literary  production. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  m.  \i.  §  i.  212  Which  Famianus  i 
Strada,  in  the  first  oooke  of  his  Academical!  Prolusions, 
relates  of  Francis  Suarez.  i68a  EVELYN  in  Pepyf  Diary, 
etc.  (1879)  VI.  141  My  Treatise.,  was  intended  but  for  a  prolu-  • 
sion.  1713  AODISON  Guardian  No.  115  P4  His  prolusion  on 
the  stile  of  the  most  famous  among  the  ancient  Latin  poets 
.  .is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  as  well  as  the  most  just 
pieces  of  criticism.  Ibid.  No.  119  ad  fin.,  The  sequel  of  this 
prolusion  shall  be  the  work  of  another  day.  1881  SALA  in 
Illustr.  Lond.  News  15  Jan.  51  Penning  a  prolusion  on 
Chinese  metaphysics. 

Hence  Prolrraioniie  v.  intr.  nonce-iud.,  to 
deliver  a  prolusion. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  21  May,  There  were  too  many  old  stagers 
present,  who  had  themselves  prolusionized  in  rectorial 
addresses  and  lectures  at  country  institutes. 

Prolnsory  (prol'«-sori),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  pro- 
Iiis0ri-us(\n  Pandects,  as  var.  reading  oipcrlusorius) 
belonging  to  a  prelude :  see  prec.  and  -ORY.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  prolusion  ;  preliminary,  introductory. 

1868  Contemp.  Rev.  IX.  170  To  prepare  us,  by  its  prolu- 
sory  and  mostly  nugatory  debates,  for  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  engaged  in  council  to  decide  immense  realities. 
1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  115  The  time  comes 
when  a  man  should  cease  prolusory  gymnastics. 

II  Fromachos  (prp-makps).  Gr.  Anliq.    [a.  Gr.   j 
vp6fiaxot,   f.  irp6    before  +  na\-(a9<u    to    fight.] 
One  who  fights  before  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  a 
champion.     Alsoyijf. 

1905  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  446  It  was  partly  chance  that  made 
Whistler  such  a  '  promachos '  in  this  question. 

Promammal,  etc. :  see  PRO-*  i. 

t  Promana  tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  ?  late  I .. 
prSmdn-dre  to  flow  or  drop  forth  (Zeno  Veron.  in 
Quicherat)  +  -ATION.]  A  flowing  forth  ;  effluence, 
emanation. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabtal.  (1713)  174  Concerning  the 
pi  emanation  and  intermixture  of  the  Rays  of  Light. 

t  Prome.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  prome,  prosme, 
proisme  near,  also  as  sb.  a  neighbour :— 'L.proxim-us 
nearest.]  A  neighbour. 

[1391  BRITTON  iv.  tx.  §  i  Et  meynt  homme  par  serment  fet 
.  .graunt  ayde  a  soen  prosme.]  £1400  Rule  St.  Bcnet  8 
Luue.  .ti  prome  als  ti-self.  Ibid,  to  pat  es  godis  wille,  bat 
ye  foli?  yure  ordir,  and  luue  til  yure  prome. 

Fromeis,  obs.  form  of  PROMISE. 

Promena-dable,  a.  noncc-wd.    [f.  PROMENADE   i 
v.  +  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  used  for  promenad- 
ing or  walking  about. 

1844  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  4-  Cross  I.  ii.  23  There  are, 
probably,  not  less  than  five  hundred  acres  of  promenadable 
roof  in,  or,  rather,  on,  the  city. 

Promenade  (prfTmena'd,  -?°d),  sb.  Forms:  6 
purmenade,  (purmenado),  7  pourmenade,  7- 
promenade.  [a.  F.  promenade  (1557  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  promener  to  lead  forth,  take  for  a  walk, 
refl.,  se  promener  to  take  a  walk,  altered  from  OF. 
and  i6th  c.  F.  (still  in  Cotgr.,  1611)  pourmenade 
a  walk,  pourmener  'to  walke  (trans.),  to  stirre  vp 
and  downe ' :— late  L.  prominare  (Appul.)  to  drive 
onward  (a  beast),  f.  prS  forward,  forth  + 
minare  to  threaten,  in  rustic  and  late  L.  minare 
to  drive  (beasts),  i.  e.  with  cries,  It.  menare,  F.  mener 
to  conduct,  lead.  See  also  -ADE,  -ADO. 

1818  TODD,  Promenade., ,is  a  common  phrase  of  recent 

1.  A  walk  taken  (usually  at  a  leisurely  pace)  for  j 
exercise  or  amusement,  or  (esp.)  to  and  fro  for  : 
display,  or  in  a  formal  manner  as  part  of  a  social  : 
ceremony.     Also  applied  to  exercise  taken  in  this  j 
way  in  a  carriage,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat. 

1567  FENTON   Trag.  Disc.  19  The  often  palcwalkes  & 
purmenades  he  made  by  the  gate  of  hys  Fallals.    Ibid.  127    ( 
He  forgat  not  euery  day  . .  to  make  his  purmenado  on 
horsebacke  in  the  street.    1675  H.  WOOLLEY  Gentlewoman's    i 
Camp  34  Your  Promenades  or  walks.    01734  NORTH  Exam. 
Hi.  viii.  §  31  (1740)  606  He  passed,  with  the  Sword  before 
him,  through  the  Crowd. . .  Tbis  Promenade  was  done  more    i 
than  once.    1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  AfoloryV.  43  She  only 
knew  how  to  make  trimmings,  to  sing     Haul  de  Villes  , 
and  take  the  promenade.     1817  SCOTT  yrnl.  7  Mar.,  To  see 
the  exhibition  lit  up  for  a  promenade.    1887  RUSKIN  Pntte-    \ 
rita  1 1.  vi.  197  He  had  little  taste  for  the  Sunday  promenades 
in  a  town. 

2.  A  place  for  walking  or  promenading ;  a  walk ; 
esp.  a  paved  public  walk  for  social  promenades. 

1648  W.  MOUNT  AGUE  Dn'out  Ess.  i.  xix.  §  6.  364  This  little 
intermixture  of  a  Garden-plat  or  patern..may  be  no  un- 
pleasant walk  or  promenade  for  the  unconfined  portion  of    I 
some  solitary  Prisoner.    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. ,  Promenade,    ' 
see  Pourmenade.    Ibid.,  Pourmenade  (Fr.),  a  Walk.     1791 
A.  YOUNG  Tror.  France  20  The  promenade  is  finely  situated ; 
built  on  the  highest  part  of  the  rampart.     1831  G.  DOWSES 
Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  377  A  street,  .running  far  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by    j 
a  promenade,  finely  planted,  and  adorned  with  statues,    I 
fountains,  &c.    1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romolawtiu,  The  streets    | 
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were  not  altogether  a  pleasant  promenade  for  well-born 
women.  1881  ASHTON  Sec.  Lift  Reign  Q.  Anne  xxxiv.  II. 
149  A  very  large  barge  with  a  saloon,  and  promenade  on 
the  top. 

3.  colloq.  Short  for  promenade  concert :  see  4. 
1901  H'eitui.  Gai.  18  Sept.  a/i  The  Promenades  are  with 

us  again.  IQOJ  H'itt.  11  Sept.  4/1  The  Promenades  go  on 
from  triumph  to  triumph..,  if  the  audiences  might  some- 
times be  larger,  they  could  not  possibly  be  more  appreciative. 

4.  attrib.,  as  promenade  bonnet,  deck,  platform, 
terrace;  b.  promenade  bond,  a  band  that  per- 
forms at  a  promenade  concert ;  promenade  con- 
cert, a  concert  at  which  the  audience  walk  about 
instead  of  being  seated. 

1813  Repot.  Arts,  etc.  Ser.  in.  I.  184  Fashionable  for 
promenade  bonnets.  1841  Civil  Eng.  4  Arch.  Jrnl.  950/1 
The  timber  piles  which  carry  the  passengers  promenade 
platforms,  ct  1860  ALB.  SMITH  Lond.  Med.  Stud.  (1861)  88 
Mr.  Jones  taking  refreshment  with  a  lamplighter  and  two 
cabmen  at  a  promenade  coffee-stand  near  Charing  Cross. 
1871  H  DWELLS  Wtdd.  Journ.  (1892)  194  The  ladies  drew 
their  chairs  together  on  the  promenade  deck. 

b.  1839  Inventors  Advocate  5  Oct.  127/1  The  Musard  Pro- 
menade Band . .  will  resume  its  performances  at  the  Lyceum. 
1839  Mus.  World  Apr.  253  The  '  gentleman  pensioner '  of 
Drury  with  his  lions  and  his  promenade  concerts.  1865 
Pali  Mall  G.  38  Aug.  n/i  When  promenade  concerts  were 
first  introduced  into  England  they  really  deserved  their 
name.  They  were  then  given  at  a  place  called  the  '  Ade- 
laide Gallery  '. .  .The  promenade  concert .  .was  an  importa- 
tion from  France ;  and  Musard,  Laurent,  and  Jullicn  were 
its  importers. 

Promena'de  (see  prec.),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  promi- 
nede  (in  vbl.  sb.  promineding).  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  promenade ;  to  walk  about 
(or  take  exercise  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage, 
etc.),  esp.  for  amusement  or  display ;  to  parade. 

1588  [see  PROMENADING  below],  1801  SURR  Splendid 
Misery  I.  128  As  they  were  thus  promenading.  1801 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Lett.  Solit.  Wand.  II.  280  The  news, 
papers  suffer  nobody  to  walk— they  must  promenade 
(which,  so  used,  is  no  word  in  any  language).  1841  TENNY- 
SON Ampkion  v,  The  poplars,  in  long  order  due,  With 
cypress  promenaded,  The  shock -head  willows  two  and  two 
By  rivers  gallopaded.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  CarlyUs  Lett. 
(1883)  I.  374  Promenading  gently  on  horseback.  1877  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  lit.  57  Restlessly  promenading  up 
and  down  within  sight  of  the  windows.  1887  WASHBURNE 
Recoil.  Minister  1. 1.  3  The  grandes  dames,  .promenaded  in 
their  gilded  phaetons  on  the  magnificent  Avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elysees. 
b.  With  it,  or  with  cognate  (or  advb.)  ace. 

1819  Metropolis  II.  93  After  promenading  a  few  turns, .. 
I. .sat  down.  Ibid.  94  A  very  high  person  was ..  promenad- 
ing it  in  soft  whispers  with  his  aged  Venus. 

2.  trans.   To   make  a  promenade  through,  to 
walk  about  (a  place)  in  a  leisurely  or  stately  way. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii.  The  dancers  promenaded  the 
room.  1877  MAR.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  t,  I  beheld  two 
compatriots  in  waterproof  promenading  the  place. 

3.  In  causal  sense  (  ••  F.  promener)  :  To  lead  (a 
person,  etc.)  about  a  place,  esp.  in  the  way  of 
display.     Alsoyfc.     (Cf.  PARADE  v.  4.) 

1850  MEKIVALC  Rom.  Emp.  II.  xxii.  512  Mystic  rites, 
ostensibly  connected  with .  .familiar  deities,  were  prome- 
naded from  land  to  land.  1873  RUSKIN  Fon  Clav.  xxx. 
10  The  Easter  ox  that  they  had  promenaded  at  Berne. 
1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nights  I.  286  The  Prefect,  .gave  him 
an  hundred  lashes  with  a  whip  and,  mounting  him  on 
a  camel,  promenaded  him  round  about  the  city.  1890  in  Pall 
MallG.  9  Aug.  1/3,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  interviewed. ..I  do 
not  want  to  be  promenaded  in  the  papers. 

Hence  Promena'ding  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.}  and 

ppl.  a. 

1588  in  Beveridge  Culross  I,  TuUiallan  (1885)  I.  iv.  116 
That  all  myddingis . .  be  tane  off  the  hail)  gaitts  and  passagU 
..and  all  other  promineding  places  of  the  samyne. . . That 
..the  places  of  promineding  be  clenyit  of  all  muck.  1815 
J.  SCOTT  y is.  Paris  ix.  (ed.  2)  100  Our  countrymen.. saw 
the  promenading  ladies.  1839  CHAMBERS  Tour  Holland, 
etc.  69/1  To  afford  space  for  promenading,  there  is  a  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Lahn,  leading  to  some  beautiful  woody 
banks  opposite.  1865  Reader  26  Aug.  244/2  A  promenading 
audience  is  not  blasi  to  Rossini  or  Mozart. 

Promena'der.     [f.  prec.  +  -KR  !.]    One  who 

promenades. 

1830  MARRY  AT  King's  Own  xlvii,  'Look  there  !'  observed 
one  of  the  promenaders.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Iv.  7, 
I  hail'd  each  lady  promenader.  1883  LD.  R.  GOWER  My 
Remin.  I.  xviii.  379  The  boulevards  are  always  densely  full 
of  promenaders. 

Hence  Promena'dere»»,  a  female  promenader. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  vi.  iv,  White-muslin  promenad- 
cress,  in  green  parasol. 

Promeristem :  see  PRO-  2  i. 

t  Prome'rit,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  promerit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  promer-ire  (also  dep.  -erf)  to  deserve, 
merit,  also,  to  earn,  gam,  win,  gain  over,  hence 
in  Vulgate  to  earn  the  favour  of,  render  favourable, 
propiUate.  See  PRO-1  and  MERIT  P.] 

1.  trans.  To  win  the  favour  of ;  to  please,  gratify, 
propitiate. 

1581  N  T.  (Rhem.)  Hit.  xiii.  16  Beneficence  ancj  com- 
munication do  not  forget,  for  with  such  hostes  God  is  pro- 
merited,  a  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  *  Man.  vu.  (1642)  399 
As  if  God  were  promerited  with  such  washing  service. 
[7643  '<££  Death  of  Death  Wks.  -85;  X.  287  The  Vulgar 
Latin  once  reads  promeretur . .and  the  Rheimists,  to  pre- 
serve the  sound,  have  rendered  it  promerit.] 

2.  To  merit,  deserve ;  to  win  or  procure  by  merit. 
1610  Br.  CARLEION  Jurisd.  201  The  Princes  of  aunaent 
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times,  .when  they  came  to  make  petition  for  the  Imperial! 
crowne,  were  wont  by  some  worthy  office  to  promerit  the 
fauour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  1624  Br.  HALL  No  Pence 
10.  Rome  §  10  That  which  the  satisfactions  of  Christ  haue 
promerited  for  vs.  1659  PEARSON  Creedu.  (1839)  in  From 
him  alone,  must  we  expect  salvation, acknowledging,  .there 
is.. nothing  in  any  other  creature  which  can  promerit  or 
procure  it  to  us. 
3.  ?  To  deserve  well  of.  rare. 


loves  not  God,  no  not  while  he  [God]  promerits  him  with  his 

favours.     1644  —  Serin.  Eph.  iv.  30  ibid.  112  A  people  that 

God  had  no  whit  promerited  by  his  favours. 
So  f  Prome'rit  sb.    [ad.  L.  promerit-um,  prop. 

neut.  pa.  pple.  of  pronierire :  see  above],  merit, 
desert;  t  Prome'ritor  [agent-n.  in  L.  form  f. 
promercre\,  one  who  merits  or  deserves. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Trav.  Ded.,  Wks.  III.  76  If  it 
fall  out  (not  according  to  any  Promerits  of  mine)  but  out  of 
mine  owne  expectation  of  your..vnpara!Ierd  disposition. 
1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  i.  34  Whatsoever  mischiefs 
befel ..  their  posterity,  though  many  Ages  after  the  decease 
of  the  Promeritors. 

II  Promerops  (pvmer^ps).  Ornith.  PI.  pro- 
me'ropes  (-me-ropfz).  [mod.L.  (Reaumur)  f.  Gr. 
*po  before  +  ptpoty  bee-eater.]  A  South  African 
genus  of  birds,  of  uncertain  affinity,  including  the 
Cape  Promerops,  P.  cafer,  a  small  bird  with  a 
long  curved  slender  bill  and  a  very  long  tail,  and 
the  Natal  species,  P.  gurneyi.  The  name  has  been 
also  applied  to  various  other  slender-billed  birds  of 
different  families. 

1837  Perils  f,  Captivity  (Constable's  Misc.)  94  The 
humming  birds,  the  red-birds,  the  paroquets,  the  promerops. 
1840  tr.  Cuviers  Anim.  Kingd.  209  The  Promeropses 
..are  not  crested,  but  possess  a  very  long  tail.  1894  NEW- 
TON Diet.  Birds  790  The  P\tilorrhis}  magnifica  (Vieillot) 
of  New  Guinea— the  '  Promerops '  of  many  writers.  1896 
Ibid.  923  According  to  Mr.  Layard,  the  habits  of  the  Cape 
Promerops.. are  very  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  Nee. 
tariitiidse. 

Promes,  -ess(e,  -ette :  see  PROMISE,  PROMIT. 

Promethean  (pr0mf-)«'an),  a.  (sb.)  Also 
(erron.)  6-7  -ian,  7  -eeau.  [f.  PROMETHEUS  +  -AN.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  Pro- 
metheus, in  his  skill,  art,  or  punishment. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  iv.  iii.  304  Womens  eyes.. are 
the  Ground,  the  Bookes,  the  Achadems,  From  whence 
doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire.  1597  DRAYTON 
Mortimer.  F  ij  b,  Like  Promethian  life-begetting  flame.  1635 
QUARLES  Emltl.  iv.  xiv,  These  vultures  m  my  Brest  Gripe 
my  Promethian  heart  both  night  and  day.  1641  MILTON 
Ch.  Goat.  ii.  iii.  Wks.  1851  III.  161  With  a  kind  of  Pro- 
methean  skill  to  shape  and  fashion  this  outward  man  into 


Sept.,  Forceful  utterances,  promethean  in  snatching  a  flame 
from  the  very  heavens. 


, 

Ignited  by  biting.  1867  BLOXAM  Client.  160  The  Prome- 
thean light  was  an  ornamented  scented  paper  spill,  one  end 
of  which  contained  a  small  glass  bulb  of  sulphuric  acid  [etc.]. 

o.  Noting  a  kind  of  silkworm  :  see  PROMETHEUS  2. 
B.  sb.  1.  A  person  likened  to  Prometheus. 

1857  B'RCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  43  By  the  Athenians, 
potters  were  called  prometheans  [npomt)««5],from  the  Titan 
Prometheus,  who  made  man  out  of  clay. 

t2.  A  contrivance  used,  before  the  introduction 
of  phosphorus  or  lucifer  matches,  for  obtaining  a 
light  readily  :  see  quots.  06s. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Prometheans,  a  term  applied 
to  small  glass  tubes  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  surrounded  with  an  inflammable  mixture,  which  they 
ignite  on  being  pressed,  and  thereby  give  instantaneous 


ot  a 

'P 


n        -----  i  ----  f.  :.  »%.4*M.«.        jiucy    t-unaiiLCU    Ul    , 

small  quantity  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  and  Sugar,  rolled  ui 
tightly  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Inside  the  paper-roll  is  placed 
a  small  sealed  glass-bubble  containing  Sulphuric  Acicf.  On 
breaking  the  bulb  the  mixture  fired  igniting  the  paper-roll. 
Fromethe-ically,  adv.  nonce-iud.  [f.  next* 
-10  +  -AL  +  -LY  2.]  in  the  manner  of  Prometheus. 

• 


. 

Prometheus  (prorm-Jnas).  [L.  Prometheus, 
Gr.  npo/Hjfovs.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  Name  of  a  demigod  (son  of  the 
Titan  lapetus),  who  was  fabled  to  have  made  man 
out  of  clay,  and  to  have  stolen  fire  from  Olympus, 
and  taught  men  the  use  of  it  and  various  arts  for 
which  he  was  punished  by  Zeus  by  being  chained 
to  a  rock  in  the  Caucasus  where  his  liver  was 
preyed  upon  every  day  by  a  vulture.  Hence  used 
allusively. 

SHAKS.  Tit.  A.n.  i.  17  Faster  bound  to  Aarons 
' 


•/**  *J<"*r  IMBOI  \~nurut;.  v*737/  11.  205  J.H1S. . 

made  me  think  of  the  manner  of  our  modern  Prometheus's, 
the  mountebanks.      1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Una.  i    445 
Prometheus,  the  chained  Titan. 
2.  Entom.  a.  Specific  name  of  a  large  silkworm 
moth  (Attacus  prometheus,  or  Telea  or  Callosamia 
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prt>mel/iea),oiiisi\a.rvsi.  b.  Hubner's name,  1826, 
for  a  genus  of  Hesperian  butterflies,  otherwise 
called  Caslnia. 

3.   Ornith.  An  American  species  of  warbler. 

1884  COUES  Key  N.  Atner.  Birds  (ed.  2)  302  D[endreeca] 
blackburnise. . .  Blackburn's  Warbler.  Prometheus. . .  Chin, 
throat,  and  fore  breast,  intense  orange  or  flame-color. 

Prominence  (pr^-minens),  sb.  [a.  obs.  F.  pro- 
minence (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  pro- 
minentia  a  jutting  out,  projection :  see  PRO- 
MINENT and  -ENCE.] 

L  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  prominent. 

1611  COIGR.,  Prominence,  a  prominence  ;  a  standing,  iut- 
ting,  or  strouting,  out.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1781 
COWPER  Conversation  125  His  evidence,  . .  For  want  of 
prominence  and  just  relief,  Would  hang  an  honest  man,  and 
save  a  thief.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ix.  61  Hiding  by  its 
prominence  everything  that  might  exist  behind  it. 

2.  That  which  is  prominent;  a  projection,  pro- 
tuberance. 

1598  FLOBIO,  Prominentia,  the  extending  or  tutting  of  a 
thing  out  or  ouer.  Als_o  a  penthouse,  a  prominence,  by 
which  word  the  Anatomists  vnderstand  what  portion  soeuer 
doth  notably  surmount  the  parts  circumjacent  in  thicknes. 
1681  tr.  Willis'  Ran.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Prominences, 
bunchings  forth,  those  parts  that  notably  shew  themselves 
above  the  rest,  as  a  hill  in  a  plain.  1865  GEIKIE  Seen.  4- 
Geol.  Scot.  vii.  154  Descending  into  the  hollows  and  mount- 
ing over  the  prominences  of  the  rock. 

b.  So(ar  prominence,  a  projecting  cloud  of 
incandescent  hydrogen,  etc.,  above  the  chromosphere 
of  the  sun,  best  seen  during  an  eclipse.  Also  atlrib. 
and  Comb.,  as  prominence-jet,  -spectrum. 

1871  tr.  Schellen's  Spectr.  Anal,  liii.  250  No  bright  lines 
were  seen  by  Young  at  this  prominence-spectrum.  1893 
Pkotogr.  Ann.  167  Reversals  do  not  extend  above  the 
chromosphere,  except  in  prominences ;  and  he  has  not  as 
yet  obtained  any  prominence  with  the  calcium  lines  unac- 
companied by  hydrogen,  and  corresponding  to  the  white 
prominences  obse_rved  at  eclipses... Mr.  Evershed  obtained 
satisfactory  prominence  pictures,  using  the  red  hydrogen  line. 
1903  AGNES  M.  CLERKE  Astrophysics  118  Professor  Hale's 
daylight  photographs  of  prominence-spectra.  Ibid.  125 
Nebular  tufts,  no  less  than  prominence-jets,  are  resolvable 
into  fibres. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  conspicuous; 
distinction,  notoriety,  conspicuousness. 

1838-31  _WEBSTER,  Prominenfe,  prominency  ..  conspicu- 
ousness, distinction.  1864  PUSEY  Left.  Daniel  (1876)  492 
The  prophet  thereby  gives  prominence  to  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction. 1873  MORLEY  Voltaire  i.  (1886)  3  Luther  and 
Calvin,  .brought  into  splendid  prominence  their  new  ideas 
of  moral  order.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  594  Its  im- 
portance comes  into  historical  prominence. 

4.  Any  conspicuous  or  salient  point  or  matter,   b. 
A  prominent  personage  (newspaper  slang). 

1827  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  II.  467  These  are  prominences 
seized  by  his  whole  audiences.  1855  BREWSTER  Newton  II. 
xxvii.  399  He  bore  down  with  instinctive  sagacity  on  the 
prominences  of  his  subject.  1887  Pall  Malt  G.  7  Sept.  5/2 
All  the  prominences — aristocrats,  musicians,  men  of  letters, 
..&c.— sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  collation. 

Hence  Preeminence  v.,  to  bring  into  prominence. 

1897  T.  RHONDDA  WILLIAMS  Serin,  on  '  Just  as  I  am  '  4 
Jesus  emphasized  and  prominenced  in  one  life  and  death 
what  God  is  ever  doing. 

Prominency  (prp-minensi).  [ad.  L.  prs- 
minentia :  see  prec.  and  -ENCY.] 

1.  =  PROMINENCE  2.     Now  rare. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  7  Feb.,  A  perpendicular  hollow  cliffe . . 
with  now  and  then  a  craggy  prominency  jetting  out.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  183  Cut  off  the  prominencies  that  are 
not  concentrick  to  the  Axis.  1813  Examiner^  Mar.  205/1 
All  obtrusive  prominencies  are  levelled  down. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prominent  (lit.  or  fig!); 
conspicuousness ;  =  PROMINENCE  i ,  3. 

1828-32  [see  PROMINENCE  3].  1836  Rand.  Recoil.  Ho. 
Lords  xi.  241  Brought  before  the  public,  -with  some  degree 
of  prominency.  1843  F.  E.  FACET  Milf.  Mahi.  203  Nobody 
could  say  that  he  did  not  give  sufficient  prominency  to  every 
doctrine  in  the  circle  of  Christian  truth.  1871  BLACKIE 
Four  Phases  i.  12  The  prominency  of.  .his  organs  of  vision. 

Prominent  (prominent),  a.  (sb.}.  [ad.  L. 
prominens,  -ent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  promin-ere  to 
jut  out;  f.  pro,  PRO-*  +  *minere,  f.  root  of  mime 
projecting  points  or  pinnacles,  hence  threats.  Cf. 
F.  prominent  (:6th  c.)  and  EMINENT,  IMMINENT.] 

1.  Jutting  or  standing  put  above  or  beyond  the 
adjacent  surface ;  projecting,  protuberant. 

"545  JOVE  Exf.  Dan.  viii.  129  b,  That  prominent  great 
borne  of  the  Gote  in  his  most  strength  broken  of.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  261  In  the  picture  of  Jonah..  Whales 
are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts  on  their  heads. 
1731  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  55  The  Eyes  of  the 

-rab  ate  more  prominent  from  the  Body  than  those  of  Lob- 


2.  Standing  out  so  as  to  strike  the  eye;   con- 
spicuous. 

'759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  x,  To  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of 

iture  such  prominent  and  striking  features,  as  recall  the 

origmal  to  every  mind.    1883  W.  GARDNER  in  Science  Gossip 

ithy  9V    r  I?ost  P,romment  object  was  a  mountain  on  the 

£  S!cC  °L        Valley>  comP°sed  of  three  peaks. 

D-  £f.  Standing  out  so  as  to  strike  the  attention 

or  notice;  conspicuous ;  distinguished  above  others. 


PROMISCUOUS. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  200  Attachment  to  France 
had  been  prominent  among  the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Com- 
mons  to  Clarendon.  1830  ROBERTSON  Serm,  Ser.  111.  viii. 
in  God  is  there,  accordingly  self  is  less  prominent.  1885 
CLODD  Myths  if  Dr.  i.  vi.  113  Ancestor-worship  ..  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  old  Aryan  religion. 

B.  sb.  fl.  A   protruding  or  projecting  part; 
a  prominence,  an  eminence.    Obs.  rare. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XI.  624  A  certain  city  shines  Upon 
a  lofty  prominent.    Ibid.  xn.  291  Till  highest  prominents, 
Hill  tops,  low  meddows,  and  the  fields.. are  hid. 
t  b.  A  prominent  person.    Obs.  rare. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Trag.  v.  i.  Plays  1873  II.  313  Byr. 
Where  shall  this  weight  fall  ?  on  what  region  Must  this 
declining  prominent  pour  his  lode  ? 

2.  Entom.  Collectors'  name  for  Cuspidate  moths 
of  the  genus  Notodonta,  containing  many  species, 
European  and  American. 

1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  418  Notodonta 
truopha.  The  great  Prominent.  1833  RENNIE  Conspect. 
Butter/I.  $  M.  35  The  Pale  Prominent.  1869  E.  NEWMAN 
Brit.  Moths  225-231  The  Coxcomb  Prominent,  ..  Maple 
Prominent,  . .  Scarce  Prominent,  . .  White  Prominent,  . . 
Swallow  Prominent  (etc.).  Mod.  The  Marbled  Browns 
belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Prominents. 

C.  Comb.,  as,  prominent-eyed,  -nosed,  etc. 

1895  S.  S.  BUCKMAN  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Jan.  372  The 
small-jawed,  long  and  prominent-nosed  individual.  1903 
Daily  Mail  10  Sept  2/7  The  narrow-chested,  the  fat,  the 
flabby,  the  prominent-eyed. 

Prominently  (prpminentli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
I  +  -LY  *.]  In  a  prominent  manner  or  degree,  a. 
Projectingly,  protrudingly.  rare.  b.  Conspicu- 
ously, eminently. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  23  Feb.,  We  came  to  Justinian's 
gardens, ..so  prominently  built  as  threatnine every  moment 
to  fall.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  177  In  Africa,  how 
prominently  they  appear.  1843  BETHUNE  Se.  Fireside  Star. 
16  To  bring  the  simple  elegance  of  her  form  more  pro- 
minently into  view.  1883  E.  B.  TYLOS  in  Nature  3  May  8/2 
A  consideration  I  wish  to  bring  prominently  forward.  1885 
J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  37  All  the  parts  were  torn  and 
greasy,  except  one,  which  was  prominently  clean. 

So  Pro  minentness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Proini  nulous,  a.  [f.  L.  prominul-us  rather 
prominent  +  -ous.]  Slightly  prominent. 

1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  2or  Prominulous 
eyes.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pro»tinulus . . applied  by 
Hatiy  to  a  crystal  having  ridges  upon  its  surface,  which 
form  a  very  slight  prominence  :  prominulous. 

PrOmisable(prfmisab'l),a.  rare.  [f. PROMISE 
v .  +  -ABLE.]  That  can  be  promised. 

1796  BENTHAM  Mem.  $  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  314  Should 
some  prosperous  and  scarce  promisable  turn  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune  transform . .  the  shoulder  into  a  leg. 

Promi'scous,  a.  rare;  now  only  dial,  or  vulgar. 
[f.  L.  promisc-us  (collateral  form  of  promiscu-us 
PROMISCUOUS)  +  -ous.]  =  PROMISCUOUS. 

1701  Stanley's  Hist.  Philos.,  Biog.  12  The  Eastern  Learn- 
ing was  not  taught  in  Schools  to  a  promiscous  Audience. 
1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  He  came  in  quite  promiscous 
like.  (E.  Kent.) 

Hence  t  Promi'scously  adv.  =  PROMISCUOUSLY. 

1635  R.  CAREW  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  III.  218 
In  the  hall. .they  sitt  permiscously,  not  obserueing  of  place 
or  qualitie.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i. 
xvii.  §  4  (1699)  88  That  absurd  custom  amongst  Tinkers,  of 
living  promiscously. 

t  Promi'scual,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  'L.promiscu- 
tis  PROMISCUOUS  +  -AL.]  =  PROMISCUOUS. 

1604  PARSONS  yd  Pt.  Three  Corners.  Eng.  98  They 
seeme  . .  to  haue  permitted  promiscuall  copulation.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  in.  xxv.  (1620)  135  Yet 
worshipping  those  promiscuall  gods  they  cannot  . .  cleare 
themselues  of  this  question  of  Concord  and  Discord. 

Hence  fPromi'soually  aafe.,  promiscuously.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  135  They  proceeded 
..to  draw  great  persons,  Nobles,  Honours  and  Graces  pro- 
miscually  vntp  tnem.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 
233  This  he  giveth  promiscually  to  good  and  bad. 

Promiscuity  (pr^miskiauti).  [ad.  F.  pro- 
miscuity (1752  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L. promiscu-us 
(see  next)  +  -itl,  -ITY.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  promiscuous ;   indis- 
criminate mixture,  confusion ;  promiscuonsness. 

a  1849  POE  Marginalia  Ixxv,  The  God-abstractions  of 
the  modern  polytheism  are  nearly  in  as  sad  a  state  of  per- 
plexity and  promiscuity  as  were  the  more  substantial  deities 
of  the  Greeks.  1868  W.  R.  GREG  Lit.  q  Soc.  Judgm.  84 
Men,  women,  and  children  huddled  together  in  dirt,  disorder, 
and  promiscuity  like  that  of  the  lower  animals.  1894  Queen 
8  Dec.  1036/2  The  average  Continental  traveller  likes  a 
crowd,  chatter,  promiscuity  of  acquaintanceship, 

2.  Promiscuous   sexual  union,  as  among  some 
races  of  low  civilization. 

1865  MCLENNAN  Prim.  Marriage  viii.  160  Promiscuity  in 
the  connexion  of  the  sexes.  1876  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Social. 
(1877)  1. 672  Promiscuity  may  be  called  indefinite  polyandry, 
joined  with  polygyny.  1900  A.  LANG  Hist.  Scot.  I.  i.  s 
The  natives . .  were  in  stages  of  culture  which  are  not  usually 
found  associated  with  promiscuity  or  polyandry. 
fig.  l89S  SAINTSBUKY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit.  Ser.  n.  101  The 
adjective  wedded  to  its  proper  substantive,  not  indulging  in 
unseemly  promiscuity. 

Promiscuous  (promrski»|3s),  a.  [f.  L.  pro- 
miscu-us mixed,  indiscriminate,  in  Gram,  epicene 
(f.  pro,  PRO-  1  +  miscere  to  mix)  +  -ous.  Cf.  late  L. 
promiscere  to  mix  up.] 

1.  Consisting  of  members  or  elements  of  different 
kinds  grouped  or  massed  together  without  order ; 


PBOMISCUOUSLY. 

of  mixed  and  disorderly  composition  or  character; 
also,  with  //.  sl>.,  of  various  kinds  mixed  together. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist,  Turks  283  About  them,  .the  promis- 
cuous common  people,  doubling  and  redoubling  the  praises 
of  the  King,  andHuniades.  1611 1'KHiuxAitat.Mel.  Democr. 
lo  Rdr.  20  Hee  told  him  that  liee  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a 
piomiscuous.  1667  MILTON/'./.,  i.  380  While  the  promiscuous 
uoud  sluml  yet  aloof.  1693  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  ii.  41  The 
Apostle  who  was  to  speak  to  such  a  promiscuous  Assembly. 
1751  HUME  Ess.  «y  Treat.  (1777)  I.  222  The  characters  of 
nations  are  very  promiscuous  in  the  temperate  climates. 
1830  LYEIX  Print.  Geol.  (1875)  1. l.  iii.  46  He  conceived  the 
strata  to  have  settled  down  from  this  promiscuous  mass. 
1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  xx.  291  What  Milverton  contemptu- 
ously would  call  our  miscellaneous  and  promiscuous  essays. 
b.  Rarely  of  a  single  thing. 

1663  HUTLER  Hud.  I.  i.  99  It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  Tone, 
As  if  h1  had  talk'd  three  Parts  in  one.  1711  POPR  Temp. 
Fame  22  Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promiscuous  sound. 

2.  That  is  without  discrimination  or  method ; 
done  or  applied  without  respect  for  kind,  order, 
number,  etc. ;  confusedly  mingled,  indiscriminate. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  vii.  §  3  Axioms  which  are 
promiscuous  and  indifferent  to  several  sciences.  1650 
HOBBES  De  Corp.  Pol.  179  To  forbid  the  promiscuous  Use 
of  Women.  1678  R.  L'£STRANGE  Seneca's  Mar.  (1776)  334 
The  common  and  promiscuous  lot  both  of  good  men  and 
bad.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  144  P  9  Secrets  are  not  to 
be  made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publication.  1772  —  31  Mar. 
in  Bosutell,  Promiscuous  hospitality  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
real  influence.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  ii.  The  profane 
custom  of  promiscuous  dancing— that  is,  of  men  and  women 
dancing  together  in  the  same  party.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Hist.  Si-.  (1873)  II.  i.  i.  28  At  Metz  he  [Attila]  involved  in 
one  promiscuous  massacre  priests  and  children. 

b.  Of  an  agent  or  agency  ;   Making  no  distinc- 
tions ;  undiscriminating. 

1633  E.  PORTER  in  Donne  s  Poems  405  Why  should  death, 
with  a  promiscuous  hand,  At  one  rude  stroke  impoverish 
a  land?  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.310/1  Promiscuous 
Birds . .  feed  on  Flesh,  Insects,  Fruit,  or  Grain,  as(  the  Raven. 
a  1763  SHENSTONE  Ess.  vi.  (1765)  21  A  well-discriminated 
landscape  was . .  to  be  preferred  to  a  distant  and  promiscuous 
azure.  1900  A.  LANG  ///.(/.  Scat.  I.  i.  5  People  . .  still 
polyandrous  or  promiscuous  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 

3.  Of  common  gender ;  epicene,  rare. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Eng.  Grain,  i.  x,  The  promiscuous,  or 
epicene,  which  understands  both  kinds.  1878  VILLARI  Life 
$  Times  Machiavelli  (1898)  I.  ill.  vii.  130  There  were  three 
sexes,  male,  female  and  promiscuous. 

f  4.  That  forms  part  of  a  promiscuous  or  mingled 
company ;  hence  {slang),  a  term  of  depreciation 
or  contempt.  06s. 

1753  SMOLLETT  Cut.  Fathom  (1813)  I.  162  One  may  see 
wilhhalf  an  eye  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  promiscuous 
fellow.  1785  CKADIIK  Newspaper  233  This,  like  the  public 
inn,  provides  a  treat,  Where  each  promiscuous  guest  sits 
down  to  eat.  1889  GRETTON  Memory's Harkb.  58*60  back 
to  bed,  you  promiscuous  old  bird  !  '  Promiscuous '  was 
just  then  a  term  in  slang  use. 

5.  Casual,  carelessly  irregular,   vulgar  or  colloq. 
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promess,  5-6  -es,  -ease,  6-7  Sc.  -eis.  [ad.  I ..  fri- 
miss-um  a  promise,  sb.  use  of  neut.  pa,  pple.  of 
promitt-lre :  see  PBOMIT  v.  The  0  forms  represent 
¥.  promesse  (isthc.) :—mec\.L.  frowiiisa  a  promise.] 

1.  A  declaration  or  assurance  made  to  another 
person  with  respect  to  the  future,  stating  that  one 
will  do,  or  refrain  from,  some  specified  act,  or 
that  one  will  give  or  bestow  some  specified  thing. 
(Usually  in  good  sense,  implying  something  to  the 
advantage  or  pleasure  of  the  person  concerned.) 

Breach  of  promise :  see  BREACH  sb.  3  b. 

i:  1400  MAUXDEV.  (1839)  v.  40  No  straungere  cometh  before 
him,  but  that  he  maketh  him  sum  promys  and  graunt,  of 
that  the  sowdan  asketh.  (1430  LYOC.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  39  This  man  for  trust  of  femynyne  promysse,  Wolde 
telle  out  alle.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Kdw,  IV^  225  Geuyng 
them  faire  wordes,  and  makyng  large  promises,  f  a  1550 
Knt.  of  Curtesy  280  His  promysse  he  wil  not  breke.  1005 
SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viii.  21  These  lugling  Fiends.  .That  keepe 
the  word  of  promise  to  our  care,  And  breake  it  to  our 
hope.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  631  Which  Boferes 
after  with  like  perfidiousnes,  and  breach  of  promise,  requited 
on  three  thousand  Marochians.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Came. 
III.  ix.  158  A  promise  is  in  the  nature  of  a  verbal  cove- 
nant. 1785  PALEY  Mar.  Philos.  in.  I.  v.  Promises  are  not 
binding,  where  the  performance  is  unlawful.  1838  W.  BELL 
Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Promise  and  Offer.  ,.\n  offerer  is  not 
bound  until  his  offer  is  accepted.  A  promiser  is  bound  as 
soon  as  the  promise  reaches  the  parly  to  whom  it  is  made. 
1845  STEPHEN  Comtn.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  55  There  is  in 
strictness  a  distinction  between  a  promise  and  a  contract ; 
for  the  latter  involves  the  idea  of  mutuality  which  the 
former  does  noL  1877  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  I.  v. 
52  Becket  bad  broken  his  promise  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
stitutions. 

ft.  cilia  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Priitc.  1772  Whanne  I  be 
incite,  &  sy  bin  heuynesse,  Of  comfort,  sone,  made  I  |je 
promesse.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  VI.  866  A  promes  maid 
to  meit  Wallace  but  let.  Ibid.  xi.  947  The  tym  was  past  by 
Off  the  promess  the  quhilk  at  he  was  bund.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  iv.  iv.  238  Hys  promesse  and  affyauncc  made. 
1530  PALSGR.  258/2  Promesse.jinw/ww. 

2.  Iii  religious  use :  One  of  the  Divine  assurances 
of  future  good  or  blessing,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
as  made  to  particular  persons  on  various  occasions, 
or  conceived  as  given  to  mankind  through  Christ ; 
spec,  that  made  to  Abraham  with  respect  to  his 
posterity  (Gen.  xii.  2,  etc.). 

1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitation*  in.  xviii.  211  The  promes 
of  god.  1516  TIN DALE  Heb.  vi.  12  Them,  which  thorow 
fayth  and  pacicnce  inheret  the  promyses.  1567  Gude  «r 
Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  3  The  threitning  of  God  maid  to  them 
that  brekis  his  commandementis,  and  his  promeis  made  to 
them  that  keipis  them.  1659  T.  ALLEN  (title)  A  Chain  of 
Scripture  Chronology,  .in  VII  periods,  viz.,  From  the  Crea- 
tion to  the  Flood,  the  Flood  to  the  Promise,  the  Promise  to 
the  Law,  the  Law  to  the  Temple,  the  Temple  to  the 
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On  the  beach,  where  he  will,  in  the  most  promiscuous  and 
accidental  manner,  certainly  go  for  a  stroll. 

6.  quasi -a^zi.   _  PROMISCUOUSLY. 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  HI.  118  Glory  he  receives  Promiscuous 
from  all  Nations,  Jew,  or  Greek.  1695  ADDISON  King  no 
And  Planks,  and  Arms,  and  Men  promiscuous  flow'd.  1747 
FKANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  u.  ii.  99  Roast,  and  boil'd,  when 
you  promiscuous  eat,  When  fowl  and  shell-fish  in  confusion 
meet.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mali  it.  153  Old  age  and  infancy 
Promiscuous  perished. 

b.   =  PROMISCUOUSLY  2.  vulgar. 

1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  xiv,  Colin  only  kissed  her  now 
and  again  quite  promiscuous  like.  1901  A.  FORBES  Odd 
fish  92  You  get  a  barrel  o'  the  reds,  and  send  it  aboard 
just  permiscuous  like. 

Promiscuously  (promi-ski«|3sli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -\.\  *.] 

1.  In  a  promiscuous  manner;  without  distinction, 
discrimination,    or    order;    indiscriminately;    at 
random,  in  confusion. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  100  These  [coins] 
pasjed  promiscuously  as  mony  from  one  to  another.  1641 
WILKINS  Math.  Magick  I.  xvii.  (1648)  124  Both  which  names 
are  sometimes  used  promiscuously.  1693  Loud.  Gas. 
No.  2888/3  The  body  of  their  Fleet  lay  promiscuously  to 
Leeward  of  one  another.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amur. 
(1778)  II.  v.  119  Horsemen  and  infantry  plunged  in  pro- 
miscuously. 1840  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clh/e  (1887)  542  The 
dead  bodies,  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  number,  were 
flung  into  it  promiscuously  and  covered  up. 

f  b.  colloq.  Without '  standing  upon  the  order  of 
one's  going ' ;  unceremoniously ;  promptly.  06s. 

1609  ROWLANDS  Knaue  of  Clubbes  37,  I  bad  him  vanish 
most  Promiscuously,  And  not  Contaminate  my  company. 

2.  colloq.  Casually,  incidentally. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  153  Witness  promiscuously 
found  the  bottle.. amongst  some  rubbishing  things  quite 
empty.  1843  MRS.  ROMFR  Rhone,  Darro,  etc.  II.  300 
'  Let  us  go  to  Africa  !'  exclaimed  a  friend  of  mine  quite  pro- 
miscuously (as  the  Cockneys  have  it).  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Ear.  16  The  stone  was  dropped  promiscuously  by 
a  flying  dragon,  and  picked  up  by  a  passing  peasant. 

Promi'scuousness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. -t- 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  promiscuous ; 
promiscuity. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Promiscuoustuss,  mixedness.  1775 
in  ASH.  18x8  in  Tooo ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Promise  (promis),  sb.  Forms :  5-6  promis, 
-ys,  -isse,  -ysse,  6  -yse,  7  -iss,  5-  promise.  8.  5 


. .  said  Isaac, . .'  as  no  such  sounds  ever  crossed  my  lips  1 ' 

b.  Land  of  promise  (tr.  r^v  •yfji'  TTJS  «inr)r-y«Atas, 
Heb.  xi.  9) :  =  PROMISED  laiiJ.  A\sofig. 

1535  COVERDALE  Heb.  XL  9  By  faith  was  he  a  straunger  in 
thelonde  of  promes  [WvcL.  the  loond  of  biheest].  x66a 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  v.  §  8  Not.  .meerly  a  Covenant 
for  the  Land  of  Promise.  1851  DIXON  W.  Penn  xv.  (1872) 
131  To  all  these  exiled  sects  America  was  the  land  of 
promise.  i86<  J.  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  570 
Their  land  of  neaven  is  our  land  of  promise  also. 

C.  Bow  of  promise,  the  rainbow  (in  allusion  to 
Gen.  ix.  12-17). 

1817  SARAH  E.  MILES  Hymn,  '  Thou  who  didst  sloop 
telow'  iii,  To  see  a  Father's  love  Beam,  like  a  bow  of 
promise,  through  the  cloud.  1850  S.  DOBELL  Roman  viii. 
Thoughts  that  shining  through  To-morrow's  tears  shall  set 
in  our  worst  cloud  The  bow  of  promise. 

3.  trans/.  The  thing  promised ;  contextual^  (with 
claim}  -  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise. 

1516  TINOALE  i  John  ii.  25  This  is  the  promes  that  he  hath 
promysed  vs,  even  eternal!  lyfe.  1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  Ill, 
in.  i.  197  He  clayme  that  promise  at  your  Graces  hand. 
1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angells  168  They  hope  lo 
attaine  the  promise  of  God,  that  is,  the  thing  promised. 
1864  TENNYSON  EH.  Ard.  455  He  stood  once  more  before 
her  face,  Claiming  her  promise. 

4.  //:,'•  That  which  affords  a  strong  or  reasonable 
ground  of  expectation  of  something  to  come,  esp. 
of  future  good  ;  a  pledge,  earnest,  forerunner,  pre- 
indication  (of  something)  ;  something  that  leads 
one  confidently  to  expect  (good)  results. 

Tt  me  (afford,  etc.)  promise:  to  afford  expectation  of 
something,  esp.  good.  Of  great  (high,  tic.)  promise :  such 
as  leads  one  to  expect  future  excellence ;  very  promising. 

c  IS3«  Du  WES  Introd.  FT.  in  Palsrr.  922  A  gyrle.  .full 
of  swete  promyse.  1509  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  i.  i.  14  A  yonz 
Florentine, . .  He  hath  borne  himselfe  beyond  the  promise  of 
his  age.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  iv.  23  Fragrant  Herbs 
(the  promises  of  Spring).  1700  —  Cytnon  $  Iph.  329  Like 
a  fiery  meteor  sunk  the  sun,  The  promise  of  a  storm.  1748 
GRAY  Alliance  Educ.  tr  Gout.  21  The  vernal  Promise  of  the 
Year.  18*8  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hallam  (1887)  55  A  historical 
novel  of  high  merit,  and  of  still  higher  promise.  1831  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Hill  $  fall.  i.  16  Remarking  on  the  fine 
promise  of  fruit.  Mod,  This  scholarship  is  given  for 
promise,  rather  than  for  attainment, 

f  b.  A  mental  feeling  of  assurance.  Obs. 

(i  1615  FLETCHER  Noblt  Gent.  iv.  iv,  I  have  a  constant 
promise  she's  my  own. 

5.  Comb.,  as   promise-breach,  -breaker,  -maker, 
•monger ;  promise-boHncK.en,  -crammed  adjs. ;  pro- 


PBOMIBB. 

'  mise-breaking,  -fulfilling,  -keeping,  -making,  -per- 
forming sbs.  and  adjs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  133  b,  He,  whiche  U  a 
promise  breaker,  escapeth  not  alwaie  free.  1591  NABHB  /*. 
PeniUsse  Wks.  iGrosart)  1 1.  10,  I  am  quite  viidone  through 
promise-breach.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  99,  1  catc  the 
Ayre  promise-cramm'd,  you  cannot  feed  Capons  so.  1603 

i    —  Meat,  for  M.  L  ii.  77  He  was  euer  precise  in  promise 

I  keeping,  a  1639  W.  WMATELEY  Prototypes  u.  xxvi.  (1640) 
48  A  thankfull  receiving  of  Gods  promises,  .proveth  faith  to 
the  promise-maker.  1771  WESLEY  Wks.  (1072)  VI.  85  It  is 
hard  to  speak  of.  .these  promise-mongers,  as  they  deserve. 
1771  FLEICHKK  Logica  Genev.  160  A  merciful,  gracious 

|  promise-keeping  God.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  u.  xx,  As 
promise-bound,  I  bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  n  If.. he  had  also  turned  dis- 
sembler and  promUe-breaker.  1864  TENNYSON  EH.  A  rd.  835 
Awed  and  promisc-boundcn  she  forbore. 

Promise  (promis),  v.  Forms:  see  prec.  [Ap- 
pears early  in  igth  c. ;  f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  promise  of;   to  give  verbal 
assurance  of;  to  undertake  or  engage,  by  word  or 
writing   addressed   to  another   person,  to  do  or 
refrain  from  (some  specified  act),  or  to  give  or 
bestow  (some  specified  thing)  :  usually  to  the  benefit 
or  advantage  of  the  person  concerned.     Often  with 
dative  (with  or  without  lo}  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made.     a.  with  simple  direct  object, 
expressing  the  thing  or  act  promised. 

c  1490  ?  LYOG.  Assembly  of  Gods  227  Oon  thyng  sucrly  I 
will  yow  promyse.  ta  1500  Chester  PI.  xiii.  6  Vnto  whom 
I  was  promised,  before  the  world  began,  to  pay  ther  ran- 
some  and  to  become  man.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  xx  xii. 
Wks.  (1876)  23  He  promyseth  dampnacion  to  them  that 
refuseth  penaunce  ;  to  them  that  dooth  it,  forgyvnes.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  BK.  Com.  Prayer,  Catechism,  They  did  promise  and 
yowe  three  thinges  in  my  name.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv. 
iv.  237, 1  was  promis'd  them  against  the  Feast.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  I.  iii.  Wks.  1874  1.69  The  wonderful  power  and  pros- 
perity promised  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Scripture.  i8oa 
MAR.  EUGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xii.  97  She  would  not 
promise  what.. she  could  not  perform.  1871  FREEMAN  Gen. 
Sketch  xvi.  $  5.  335  All  the  princes  promised  free  constitu- 
tions to  their  people. 

b.  with  obj.  clause,  expressing  the  act. 

<  14*0  ?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  482  Ye  me  promysyd 
That  my  myght  of  noon  shuld  haue  be  dyspysyd.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  x.  lix.  515,  I  promyse  yow  that  I  shalle  be 
with  yow  by  that  day,  yf  I  be  vnslayne  or  vnmaymed. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catechism,  Your  God- 
fathers and  Godmothers  dyd  promyse  for  you  that  ye  should 
kepe  Goddes  commaundementes.  1600  DRYDEN  I'on  Se- 
bastian Pref.,  I  dare  boldly  promise  for  this  Play,  that  in 
the  Roughness  of  the  Numbers.. you  will  see  somewhat 
more  masterly . .  than  in ..  any  of  my  former  Tragedies.  1716 
SWIFT  Gulliver  \\.  viii,  I  made  him  promise  he  would  come 
to  see  me  at  my  house.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  Field 
417  Him.. she  promised  that  no  force,  Persuasion,  no,  nor 
death  could  alter  her. 

c.  with  inf.,  expressing  the  act 

1467  Mann,  t,  Househ.  Exp.  (RoxbJ  558  (The  parker) 
hathe  promessed  me  to  make  it  as  wel  as  he  kane  fore  me. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  228  The  Constable  had  pro- 
mised to  the  kyng  and  the  duke,  to  render  vp  to  them  the 
towne  of  sainct  Ouintynes.  1603  SHAKS.  Meat,  for  M.  L 
ii.  75  He  promis'd  to  meete  me  two  bowres  since.  1737 
POPE  Hor.  Epist.  u.  L  178  When.. we.. promise  our  best 
Friends  to  rhyme  no  more.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xii.  The  Baronet  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  lad  at  school . 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  a  promise ;  to  engage 
to  do  or  give  something.     In  quot.  1869,  to  under- 
take responsibility,  stand  sponsor  for  another. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Sfyntys  (Roxb.)  26  Now  haf  I  acorn* 
plysyd  Brefly,  lych  as  I  you  promybvd  In  the  prologe. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS-Ywcilxxxiv.  260  Desyrehym  to  render 
to  you  your  londes  as  he  promysyd.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
11.  xx.  102  He  that  promiseth,  hath  no  right  in  the  thing 
promised.  1716  Wodrom  Corr.  (1843)  II.  145,  I  cannot 
promise  upon  this  so  very  soon,  we  having  much  public 
business.  1777  BURNS  '  /  dream'd  I  lay '  ii,  Fickle  fortune 
..  promis'd  fair,  and  perform 'd  but  ill  1841  TENNYSON 
1'ora  44  Dora  promised,  being  meek.  1869  —  Pelleas  It 
Ett&rre  is  There  were  those  who  knew  him  near  the  King 
\  And  promised  for  him  :  and  Arthur  made  him  knight. 

3.  spec,  (trans.)    To  engage    lo    give    (e.g.   a 
'  daughter)  in  marriage  to  another  ;  to  betroth.     Tt 

be  promised,  to  be  engaged  or  betrothed,  arch. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  60  The  lady  Mary. .was 
promysed  to  kyng  Charles,  a  1553  UDALL  Roister  D.  ill. 
ii.  (Arb.)  42  Haue  you  he  will  (he  sayth)  and  haue  you  he 
must.  C.  Custance.  I  am  promised  duryng  my  lyfe,  that  is 
iust.  1506  SHAKS.  Tom.  -S/Sr.Lii.  262  Her  (atner..will  not 
promise  her  to  any  man,  Vntill  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed. 
1738  SWIFT  PoL  Connersat.  i.  35  If  she  ben't  marry'd,  at  least 
1  sne's  lustily  promis'd. 

t  b.  pass.  To  be  engaged ;  to  have  an  engage- 
ment, Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  i.  ii.  295  Cmni.  Will  you  suppe  with 
me  to  Night,  Caska  t  Cast.  No,  I  am  promis'd  forth. 

4.  To  promise  oneself  (something)  :  to  entertain 
i   the  (pleasing)  expectation  of.    Const,  as  in  I  a,  b,  c. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  l.  42  Nothing  were  more  pleasant . .  then 
ka-voyages,  if  a  man  might  promise  himselfe  a  good  wind, 
nd  a  reasonable  gale.  .639  N.  N.  ir.  D «  BOIO.S  Con.pl. 
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Woman  l.  21  There  are  some  who  promise  to  themselves, 

never  to  discover  their  secrets.     «74«  Col.  Rec.  Pennsytv. 

I    V.  45,  I  promise  myself  that  you  will  proceed  to  some  less 

!    exceptionable  Melhod.     183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Each*  All 

iv.  53  She  ran  out,  promising  herself  that  she  would  be  back 

in  ten  minutes.     .869  •  MARK  TWAIN  '/«»«.  Air.  xu,  We 

..promised  ourselves  that  we  would  call  around  some  time 

. . ,  and  finish  the  came. 

5.  cello'/.  With  obj.  J.  or  parenthetically,  and 


PROMISED. 

with  dot.  of  person  :  To  convey  assurance  of  some 
fact,  to  assert  confidently  or  emphatically,  to 
declare ;  almost  always  in  phrase  I promise  you  =  1 
assure  you,  I  tell  you  plainly. 

a.  with  reference  to  the  future,  as  a  strong 
assertion  of  one's  intention.  (Nearly  coinciding 
with  i  b,  but  often  implying  a  threat  of  something 
disadvantageous  or  unpleasant.) 

<ri440  Generydes  1603  Thu  shall  dye  to  morow  .,  And 
whatthat  euer  be..  That  wolle  for  the  entrete. .,  He  shall 
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!ambUouTof  ou'r'foli'l  promise  you.  '  1835  THIRLWALL 
tr.  Tieck's  Pictures  80  Well,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  find 
I  do  not  come  again. 

b.  in  assurance  of  a  statement  as  to  the  present. 
(Cf.  EXPECT  v.  6.)    Now  arch,  or  dial. 

1469  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  349  He  losythe  sore  hys 
tyme  her,  I  piomyse  yow.    1335  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monas- 
teries (Camden)  74  The  comyssioners,  I  promyse  you,  have    i 
been  very  necligent.    1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  iv.  11.  47,  Ido 
not  like  thy  looke  I   promise  thee.     1653  tr.  Com.   Hist. 
Francion  XII.  37  The  Nights,  Ipromise  you,  are  very  cold,     i 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  211  For,  I  promise,  I  long  for  it.    I 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvin.  i,  I  promise  thee  it  is  what 
I  have  desired.     1841  F.  E.  PAGET  Tales  of  Village  (1852) 
466,  I  promise  you  I'm  preciously  tired  already.      1862 
THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Peal  of  Bells,  Magnificent 
dandies,  I  promise  you,  some  of  us  were. 

6.  jig.  To  afford  ground  of  expectation  of;  to  j 
cause  or  lead  one  to  expect  (something  good  or  bad) ;  j 
to  give  pre-indication  of.  Const,  as  in  i  a  or  c. 

1394  ?  GREENE  Selimus  1102  My  life  forepassed  in  Plea- 
sure's court  Promises  weak  resistance  in  the  fight.    1617 


a  distance,  but  when  there,  deludes  the  expectation.  1722 
DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  4  He. .promised  to  be  stout  when 
grown  up.  183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  v.  56  A 
plan.,  which  promised  fair  to  supply  the  butcher  with  em- 
ploymenL  1835  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  i.  xvii,  I  play'd  with 
the  girl  when  a  child  ;  she  promised  then  to  be  fair.  1878 
H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  25  If  his  own  hand  be  such  as  not  to 
promise  him  at  least  two  or  even  three  tricks.  1891  Law 
Times  XC.  459/2  An  atmosphere  of  public  discussion  which 
promises  future  storms. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  encourage  expectation,  to 
give  tokens :  usually  with  adv.,  as  fair,  well. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n.  i.  146  Oft  expectation  fails,  and 
most  oft  there  Where  most  it  promises.  1686  tr.  Cliardin's 
Coronal.  Solyman  88  The  Harvest . .  promis'd  no  better  then 
the  last  year.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  I.  14  The 
weather  promising  fair.  1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia 
('778)  "S3  He  promised  the  fairest  for  holding  out,  being  a 
very  strong  young  man.  1847  MARRYAT  Cllildr.  N.  Forest 
iv,  Humphrey,  the  second,  promised  well.  1887  GISSISG 
Thyrza  \.  ii.  29  It  promises  for  another  fine  day  to-morrow. 

Promised  (pr^-mist),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -EU !.] 
Undertaken  to  be  done  or  given  ;  of  which  promise 
is  made.  Promised  land:  the  land  of  Canaan, 
as  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  xiii.  15,  etc.) ;  hence  allusively  applied  to 
heaven,  or  to  any  place  of  expected  felicity. 

1338  ELYOT,  Spousus.  .promised.  1343  Ibid.,  Desponsus, 
et  desponsa,  affianced  or  promised  in  manage.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  in.  531  Over  the  Promis'd  Land  to  God  so  dear.  1607 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  133  The  fiery  Courser.  .Shifts 
Place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promis'd  Fight.  1862  Bi1. 
C.  WORDSWORTH  Hymn, '  0  day  of  rest  and  gladness '  iii, 
From  thee,  like  Pisgah's  mountain,  We  view  pur  Promised 
Land.  1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  140  Edith  was  Lord 
St.  Aubyn's  promised  bride. 

Promisee  (pr^misr).  Also  promissee.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -EE.]  The  person  to  whom  a  promise  is 
made  :  esp.  in  legal  use,  correlative  to  PROMISOR. 

1733  SWIFT  Advice  to  Freemen  Dublin  Wks.  1745  VIII. 
239  The  persons,  -possessed  of  the  sole  executive  power.., 
and  hundreds  of  expectants,  hopers,  and  prpmissees.  1783 
PALEY  Mor.  Philos.  in.  i.  v.  107  The  promise  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  that  sense  in  which  the  promiser  apprehended  at 
the  time  that  the  promisee  received  it.  1846  GROTE  Greece 
i.  xx.  II.  no  The  tie  which  binds  a  man  to ..  any  special  pro- 
misee towards  whom  he  has  taken  the  engagement  of  an 
oath.  1875  POSTE  Gaius  i.  Introd.  (ed,  2)  ii  The  intention 
of  the  promissor  must  accord  with  that  of  the  promissee. 
Ibid.  ii.  Comm.  203  The  payee,  promisee,  or  creditor,  is.. 
defined  by  the  class  term  '  bearer '  or  '  holder '. 

Promiseful  (prp-misful),  a.  rare.  [f.  PROMISE 
sb.  +  -FBL.]  a.  Full  of  or  accompanied  by  pro- 
mises, b.  Full  of  promise  or  pre-indication  of 
good ;  promising. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  ir.  Babylon  96  Som  he 
wins  with  promisefull  intreats, . .  and  som  with  rougher 
threats.  1883  Chicago  Advance  25  Jan.,  From  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Districts,  never  more  promiseful,  comes  the  un- 
changed cry.  1908  Daily  Ckron.  9  June  3/2  Our  riversare 
promiseful  enough  of  sport. 

Fromlseless  (prp-misles),  a.  rare.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -LESS.]     Devoid  of  promise. 

1882  J.  A.  HEWITT  Summer  Songs  3  The  promiseless  calm 
of  the  present  Was  dull  with  the  dusk  of  nigbt. 

Promisor  (prp-misai).  [f.  PROMISE  v.  +  -ER1. 
(See  also  PROMISOR,  PROMISSOR.)]  One  who  or 
that  which  promises;  the  maker  or  giver  of  a 
promise. 

1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  iv.  xi.  Wks.  (1573)  336/2  Faith 

. .  shall  receaue  according  to  the  truth  of  the  promiser. 
1631  MASSINGER  City  Madam  in.  ii,  I  must  be  A  doer,  not 
a  promiser.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Hist.  Lady  Barton  H. 
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122  Thai  sweet  promisor  Hope.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr. 
22  An  idle  promiser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds.  1864  Realm 
6  Apr.  2  We  may  always  distrust  the  universal  promiser. 

Promising  (prp'misirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROMISE  ;  the 
making  of  a  promise  or  promises. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vin.  x.  38  Lo,  my  reward  heyr,  and 
my  promissing  Fulfillit  justly.  1530  PALSGR.  258/2  Promys- 
ing,  trouthe  plyghtynge,./fci»<-«Y/«.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v. 
i.  23  Promising,  is  the  verie  Ayre  o  th  Time ; . .  Perform, 
ance,  is  euer  the  duller  for  his  acte. 

Prcvniising,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  •=.] 
That  promises. 

1.  lit.  That  makes  a  promise  or  promises;  that 
engages  to  do  or  give  something,  rare. 

1720  SWIFT  Fates  Clergymen  Wks.  1755  II.  n.  3°  He  was 
hardly  drawn  to  attend  upon  some  promising  lord.  1838 
E.  BROWN  Serm.  xi.  232  Will  the  promising  God  ever  permit 
the  name  of  Christ  to  be  forgotten? 

2.  fig.  Affording  expectation  of  good ;  showing 
signs  of  future  excellence  or  success ;  likely  to  turn 
out  well ;  full  of  promise ;   hopeful.     (The  pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  in.  iii.  3  We.. lay  our  best  loue 
and  credence  Vpon  thy  promising  fortune.  1654-66  EARL 
ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  544  My  Prince's  condition  was  so 
promising.  1709  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  IV.  512  That  so 

Somising  and  plentiful  a  crop  might  not  be  lost,  1770 
ARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbnry  (1870)  I.  194  He  is 
a  very  promising  man ;  and  will  I  think  do  honour  to  his 
name  and  his  country.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  v.  37  The 
weather  was  not  quite  clear,  but  it  was  promising.  1878 
Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  90  This  was  not  a  promising  be- 
ginning. 

Pro'liiisingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  •=.]  In  a 
promising  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  expectation  of 
good. 

a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  49, 1  speak  the  less  promis- 
ingly of  what  I  am  to  say  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
paper.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  xxni.  272 
Clarissa  must  be  the  name,  if  promisingly  lovely.  1861  W. 
BRINTON  in  Peaks,  Passes  $  Glac.  Ser.  n.  I.  428  Ihe 
weather  cleared^  and  left  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  promisingly  covered  with  snow. 

So  Fro-misingness,  promising  quality. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  iv.  Transition  (1848)  289  Not- 
withstanding the  Serenity  and  Promisingness  of  the  Morn- 
ing. 17*7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Promisor  (pr^-mis^i).  Law.  [f.  PROMISE  v. 
+  -OR  :  cf.  PKOMISER,  PROMISSOB.]  The  person 
who  makes  a  promise  :  correlative  to  PROMISEE. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  citing  CHITTY.  1873  POSTE  Gains  11. 
Comm.  (ed.  2)  171  The  obligation  of  the  promisor.  Ibid. 
in.  §  IOD  A  stipulation  to  convey  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  promisee  or  promisor  is  invalid. 

t  Promi'SS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  -Isse.  [ad.  L. 
promiss-us  hanging  down,  prop.  pa.  pple.  of  pro- 
mitt-fr-e:  see  PROMIT  v.]  Hanging  down;  long 
and  pendent. 

1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  iv.  Wks.  1874  VI.  too,  I  know  him 
by  his  promisse  beard.  1657  TOMLINSON  Keuoti's  Disp.  375 
Promisse  and  not  broad  leafs. 

t  Pro'inissary.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  promiss-, 
ppl.  stem  of  promittire  (see  PHOMIT  z>.)  +  -AR?  *.] 

1.  (?)  —  PROCURATOR. 

1 1485  Digby  Myst.(iWi)  in.  237, 1  am  pylat  pr[o]mmyssary 
and  presedent. 

2.  =  PROMISEE. 

1655  T.  WHITE  Grounds  Obed.  ^  Govl.  36  He  who  maketh 
a  promise  to  another,  so  it  be  a  perfect  one,,  .puts  himselfe 
and  his  promissary  into  a  rank  of  agency  and  patiency. 

Promisse,  obs.  form  of  PROMISE,  PROMISS. 

Promissee,  variant  of  PROMISEE. 

t  Promi'SSion.  Obs.  [a.  f.promissiou  ( 1 2th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.frffmission-em  a  promising, 
n.  of  action  from  promitt-Sre :  see  PROMIT  v.\ 
=  PROMISE  sb.  (esp.  in  sense  2) :  orig.  and  chiefly, 
as  in  2  b,  in  phrase  land  of  promission. 


PROMIT. 

1    live  and  promiasive.     1814  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5) 


MAUNDEV.  Prol.  (1839)  i  Holy  Lond..men  callen.  -the  lond 
of  Promyssioun.  1480  CAXTON  Ckron.  Eng.  i.  (1520)  6  b/2 
Eleazar  and  losue  deuyded  the  lande  of  promyssyon  to  ye 
chyldren  of  Israeli.  1388  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China 
316  So  great  store  of  prouision  y'  it  seemeth  to  be  ya  land 
of  promission. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  St.  Kath.  ill.  1429  At  this  eyte  dayes 
ende,  as  was  promyssion,  Cometh  oure  lady  wyth  lyght 
doun  from  euene.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxiv.  134  (Harl.  MS.) 
This  is  a  grete  promissioun  that  thowe  makest  to  me.  1519 
FRITH  Pistle  to  Chr.  Rdr.  Wks.  (1829)  469  We. .are  the 
children  of  promission  as  Isaac  was.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  217  b,  Chyldren ..  which  are  also  partakers  of  the 
godly  promission. 

Promissive  (pnmri'siv),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
late  L.  proinisslv-us  promising,  applied  to  the 
future  tense :  see  PROMISE  and  -IVE.]  Convey- 
ing, implying,  or  having  the  character  of  a  pro- 
mise; promissory. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragtn.  Reg.  (Arb.)  24  She  amazed  them 
with  a  kind  of  promissive  disputation.  1650  HOBBES  De 
Corp._Pol.  186  All  Declarations ..  concerning  Future  Actions 

1 1  will  do,  or  not 
is  be  done  or  not 

.  __    .  _.r ,, Do  this,  or  do  it 

not '.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  356  God's  Wil  reveled 
in  his  Word  is  either  promissive  or  preceptive,  a  1703 
BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Matt.  xi.  12  Which  words  are  both  restric- 


such  only  as  are  obviously  distinct.  1830  Proc.  Philol. 
Sac.  IV.  186  Shall  (2,  3)  and  will  (i)  [are  called)  promissive. 

Promissor  (prcmi-s^i).  [a.  L.  promissor  a 
promiser,  agent-n.  f.  promitt-lre  :  see  PROMIT  v.] 

1 1.  Astral.   =  PROMITTOR.  Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  i.  iv,  If  Tj  by  his  revolution, 
or  transitus,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radicall  prornissors  in 
the  geniture.  Ibid.  HI.  iii.  i.  ii.  (1651)  596  By  direction  of 
the  significators  to  their  several  promissors.  1606  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Promitters  or  Promissors,  a  Term  in  the  Genethliack 
part  of  Astrology,  so  called  because  they  promise  in  the 
Radix  something  to  be  accomplished,  when  the  Time  of 
direction  is  fulfilled. 

2.  Rom.  Law,  etc.  One  who  makes  a  promise : 
«=  PROMISOR. 

1644  [H.  PARKER]  Jus  Pop.  12  This  wide  gaping  pro- 
missor. 1850  SANDARS  liutit.  Justinian  in.  xv.  (ed.  2)  423 
If  the  promissor  attempted  to  defeat  the  condition  by  pre- 
venting its  being  fulfilled,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had 
promised  pure,  and  the  thing  could  be  demanded  from  him 
at  once.  1875  POSTE  tr.  Gaius  i.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  n  The 
intention  of  the  promissor  must  accord  with  that  of  the  pro- 
missee. Ibid.  in.  Comm.  362  A  unilateral  convention  is  one 
where  there  is  a  single  promissor  and  a  single  acceptor. 

Pro'missorily,  adv.  rare.  [f.  next-f-LY1'.] 
In  a  promissory  manner ;  in  the  way  of  a  promise. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xiy.  (1650)  217  Nor  was 
he  [Jephthah]  obliged  by  oath  unto  a  strict  observation  of  that 
which  promissorily  was  unlawful!. 

Promissory  (pr^'missri),  a,  fad.  med.L.  pro- 
missori-us  (Bonaventura  a  1274),  f.  L.  promissor : 
see  above  and  -ORY  2.] 

1.  Conveying,  containing,  or  implying  a  promise  ; 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  promise. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  Disc.  ix.  115  [It]  requires] 
the  sanction  of  promissory  oaths.  1696  LORIMER  Goodwin  s 
Disc.  vii.  71  A  form  of  words  which ..  was ..  promissory  of 
Eternal  Life  upon  a  possible  condition.  1781  Miss  BURNEY 
•iTu f. •  •  -  * * 


(1878)  259  Popha . .  . 

missory  of  arich  trade.  1890  BRIDGETT  Blunders  f;  Forgeries 
iv.  107  The  binding  power  of  a  promissory  oath. 

b.  Promissory  note :  a  signed  document  contain- 
ing a  written  promise  to  pay  a  stated  sum  to  a 
particular  person  (or  to  the  bearer),  either  at  a 
specified  date,  or  on  demand. 

1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4699/4  A  Bill  to  make  Promissory 
Notes  more  effectual.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  10  May, 
To  lend  Stella  twenty  pounds,  and  to  take  her  note  pro- 
missory to  pay  it  in  half  a  year.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
II.  xxx.  446  Ifaman..givesapromissory  note,  he  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  aver  the  want  of  a  consideration  in  order  to 
evade  the  payment.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the 
Banker  I.  iv.  81  A  bank  note  is  a  promissory  note  for  a 
definite  sum  ;  and  it  must  be  stamped. 

2.  JSg,  Conveying  a  '  promise '  or  indication  of 
something  to  come,  esp.  of  good ;  full  of  promise, 
promising ;  prognosticatory. 

1839-48  BAILEY  Festus  xxiii.  (ed.  4)  294  A  promissory 
Being  unfulfilled.  1891  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  205/1  The 
tender  glow  of  evening, .  .so  promissory  of  the  splendid  days 
to  come.  Hid.  Apr.  728/1  She  nodded  her  head  with  a  look 
promissory  of  horrors. 

fPro-mit,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.    [f.  next.]    =  PROMISE 

Sb.   I,  2. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  Ixxvi,  In  thair  promittis  thay 
stude  euer  firme  and  plane.  1567  Gude  tr  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.) 
113  My  beleue  is  in  thy  word,  And  all  thy  promittis  maist 

t  Promi't, a.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6  promit, -itt(e, 
-yt(te  (5  pa.  t.  promit,  -ytt).  ft.  5  promette. 
[ad.  L.  promitt-ere  to  let  go  or  send  forth,  to 
put  forth  ;  to  promise,  give  hope  of;  to  foretell ;  f. 
pro,  PRO-  J  +  mitt-ere  to  let  go,  send.  The  $  form 
a.  F '.  promett-re  (lothc.  in  Godef.)  to  promise.] 

1.  =  PROMISE  v.  1,2. 


uuuiia  tin  mat  11*.  (*»u»«j*"<  —      -•» -i   -••    .    t    .     ,, 

11  (1726)  141  Promytting.  .that  from  henceforth  I  shall  never 
re'torn  agen  to  the  said  heresies,  a  1384  MONTGOMERY 
Cherrie  fs  Sloe  1131  Promitting,  unwitting,  ?our  hechts  ?ou 

"^"c  IIM'HOCCLEVE  Jereslaus's  Wife  802  If  your  pardon 
Yee  me  promette.  1432-30  tr.  Higdm  (Rolls)  V.  435  V  pro- 
mette feithefully  to  be  rulede  by  hym.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Blanchardyn  xxiii.  78  '  Syre  ',  sayd  the  pucell,  I  promette 
you  that  youre  hoste  shalbe  al  to  gydre  contented  of  you  . 

b.  =  PROMISE  v.  5  a. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of/Esop  v.  xvi,  I  promytte  and  warne 
thethat  yf  thow  come  nyghe  me  I  shalle  slee  the  with  thi 
Crete  clubbe. 

*\  2.  Erroneous  for  PERMIT  :  perh.  scribal  error. 

Asoo  7««/>A^«»i.(E.E.T.S.)32  He.. commanded  hym 
he  sLlde  promytte  and  suffre  the  seruauntes  c-f  atayghtj, 
god  to  passe  out 
<(•  New  (1534)  " 


confess'  is  a  figment  founded  on  a  misquotation: 
see  below. 


PROMITTOR. 

ft  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen,  I'll  33  b,  Pardonc  of  all 
offences  and  crymes  committed,  and  promotions  and 
rewardes  for  obcynge  to  the  kynges  request.  [Misquoted 
in  CasselCs  Encycl.  Diet.  4of  all  offences  and  crimes  pro- 
milted  '  :  whence  in  Cent.  Diet.)  and  (def.)  in  Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.}. 

Promittor  (pwrait#i).  AstroL  Also  7  -er. 
[f.  prec.  +  -OB.  Cf.  PROMISSOR.]  A  planet  which 
*  promises  *  or  prognosticates  that  some  event  will 
take  place  on  its  arriving  at  some  particular  aspect 
with  another  planet,  star,  or  point  of  the  heaven 
(the  significator)  ;  also  applied  to  such  an  aspect. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astro/.  clxvii.  719  Consider  the  Pro- 
fections  of  Significators  and  Promittors.  1671  SALMON  Syn. 
Mfd.  i.  xxxiv.  71  The  Quality  of  the  Disease  shall  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  Promittor  or  afflicting  Planet.  1696  Pro- 
milters  [see  PROMISSOR  i].  1819  J.  WILSON  Did.  Astrol.  s.  v., 
\\  and  <J  are  anaretic  promittors,  and  promise  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  native  when  the  hyleg  is  directed  to  them. 
],  and  9  Arc  promittors  of  good  when  directions  to  them 
are  fulfilled. 

II  Fromnesia  (pr?mnr-s*a).  Psychic  Science. 
[mod.  I,.,  f.  Or.  wp6t  PRO-  2  +  -iun)<na  memory.] 
(See  quot.) 

1903  MYERS  Human  Personality  I.  p.  xx,  Promnesia^ 
the  paradoxical  sensation  of  recollecting  a  scene  which  is 
only  now  occurring  for  the  first  time  ;  the  sense  of  the  dfj,\ 
vu.  Ibid.  II.  264  That  sensation  of  already  remembering 
what  is  happening  or  is  just  about  to  happen,  to  which  some 
authors  have  applied  the  too  wide  term  paramnesia,  but  for 
which  promnesia  seems  a  more  exact  and  distinctive  name. 

t  PrO'moilt.  Obs.  rare.  [Shortened  from  PRO- 
MONTORY, as  if  f.  PRO-  1  +  L.  mont-em  MOUNT  j^.1] 
«  PROMONTORY. 

1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  \.  151  A  Promont  jutting  put  into 
the  dropping  south,  a  1617  MIDDLETON  Changeling  \.  i, 
Our  citadels  Are  plac'd  conspicuous  to  outward  view  On 
promonts'  tops.  1631  CHETTLE  'Crag.  Hoffmann  Bj  b,  lie  to 
yon  promonts  top,  and  their  surucy,  What  shipwrackt  pas- 
sengers the  belgique  sea  Casts  from  her  fomy  entrailes. 

t  Pro'monto  re.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pr$montd- 
rium  PROMONTORY:  cf.  F.  promontoire  (15-160. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  prec. 

1623  LITHCOW  Trav.  i.  aa  Capo  Bianco  in  Calabria.. 
being  the  furthest  promontpre  of  Italy.  Ibid.  x.  448  With- 
out it  is  quadrangled,  and  within  round  ;  hauing  two  degrees 
of  incircling  promontores,  supported  by  Marble  pillars,  and 
Allabaster  arches.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Lortgus1  Daphnis  fy 
Chloe  82  Coming  to  a  Promontore  which  ran  into  the  Sea. 

Proniontorial  (pr^m^nto»'rial),  a.  rare.  [f. 
L.  promontdri-wn  PROMONTORY  +  -AL.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  a  promontory. 

1875  ALEX.  SMITH  New  Hist.  Aberdeen*  1.  i.  i  From  its 
semicircular  shape  it  may  be  called  promontorial. 

Promontoried  (prp'mjlntarid),  a.  [f.  PRO- 
MONTORY -H-KD^.]  Formed  into  or  furnished  with 
a  promontory  or  projection. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.*  Hen.  Kccxxxviil,  The  float- 
ing Bodies,  promontoried,  Reaks  An  Exhalation.  1844 
FABKR  Sir  Lancelot  (1857)  51  The  green  hill-tops  and  pro- 
montoried  steeps.  1891  CornJt.  Mag.  June  649  They  see 
the  promontoried  backs  and  small  heads  and  long  necks  of 
some  of  those  ungainly  beasts  [camels]. 

b.  v&pa.pple.  Pierced  as  by  a  promontory. 

1877  BLACKMORE  Erema  II.  xxxi.  141  In  bays  and  waves 
of  rolling  grass  promontoried,  here  and  there,  by  jutting 
copse  or  massive  tree. 

t  Promonto'rions,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  promontory  ;  lofty 
and  prominent.  (In 


1615  T.  ADAMS  Eng  .  Sickness  Serm.  ii.  Wks.  1861  I.  422 
The  Papists  brag  of  their  numerous  multitude,  and  pro- 
montoriou*  celsitude.  1618  —  Happiness  Ch.  ibid.  II.  497 
The  ambitious  man's  mountain  is  his  honour,  and  who  dares 
find  fault  with  so  promontorious  a  celsitude? 

II  Fromontorium  (prpm(7nt6>ri#m).  [med.L.: 
see  next.]  a.  =  next,  i.  b.  =»  next,  a. 

1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosntogr.  Introd.  (1674)  19/1  Promonto- 
Hum,  is  a  high  Mountain  whichshooteth  it  self  into  the  Sea, 
the  utmost  end  of  which  is  called  a  Foreland,  or  Cape.  1831 
[see  next,  a].  1871  Daily  Ntivs  33  Jan.,  This  long  bluff  .  . 
its  promontorium  throws  forward,  as  it  were,  two  sheltering 
wings  for  batteries  stationed  in  the  narrow  waist  behind. 

I^omontory  (pr^m^htad).  Also  7  -ary,  pro- 
mentory.  [ad.  med.L.  promontori-um^  alteration 
(after  mont-em  MOUNT  sbl)  of  L.  promunturi-um 
a  mountain  ridge,  a  headland,  promontory  ;  referred 
by  some  to  prominere  to  jut  forward.] 

1.  A  point  of  high  land  which  juts  out  into  the 
sea  or  other  expanse  of  water  beyond  the  line  of 
coast  ;  a  headland. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  xiii.  46  Barnabas 
and  Saul  went  to  Seleucia,  whlche  is  a  great  promontorye, 
or  peake  on  the  weste  parte  of  Antioche.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
JVtwe  fnd.  (Arb.)  8  Euen  vnto  the  promontorie  or  landes 
ende  of  the  people,  called  Cimbri.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  80  The  parallele  .  .  ,  goth  by  the  promontory 
of  good  hope.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1.  viii.  44  Corsica 
.  .called  by  the  Grecians,  .the  Horny  Hand  ;  because  of  its 
many  Promontories,  and  angles.  1785  POPE  Odyss.  x.  221 
From  yonder  Promontory's  hrow,  I  view'd  the  coast.  1876 
GREEN  Stray  Stud.  60  Monaco  stands  on  a  promontory  of 
rock  which  falls  in  bold  cliffs  into  the  sea. 
b.  transf.  andy^". 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  196  The  begynning  of 
his  Kaigne  is  the  Period  or  farthest  Promontorye  of  the 
certaine  antiquities  of  this  Realme.  183*  W.  IRVING 
Aihntnbra  I.  xxi.  309  They  doubled  the  promontory  of  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  the  famous  Puente  del 
Pino?;.  11854  H.  REED  Lect,  Brit,  /*<vr>  (1857)  II.  xv.  205 
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Standing  on  the  promontory  of  the  present,  to  feel  the  air 
rising  from  the  shadowy  waters  of  the  past.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac,  i.  ix.  63  The  avalanche ..  was  hidden  from  us  by  a 
rocky  promontory. 

2.  Anat.  Applied  to  certain  prominences  or  pro- 
tuberances of  the  body. 

Promontory  of  the  sacrum*  an  angular  prominence  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum. 
Promontory  of  the.  tympanum,  a  protuberance  of  the  inner 
ear  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  cochlea. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Ctoquefs  Anal,  in  The  sacrum  is  articu- 
lated to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.. .Its  junction  with  the 
spinal  column  forms  a  projecting  angle  named  the  Promon- 
tory (promontorium).  ibid.  567  The  Promontory  (Pro* 
tnontorittm) .  ,\s  another  pretty  broad  tubercular  eminence, 
of  a  variable  form,  which  limits  the  fenestra  ovalis  below. 
«88i  MIVART  Cat  208  Another  opening,  called  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  lies  below  and  behind  the  promontory. 

3.  attrib.  (or  adj.}    Resembling  a  promontory, 
projecting,  outstanding. 

1579  FENTON  Guicdard.  vn.  (1590)  384  On  the  top  of  the 
mountaine  called  the  Promontorie  hill,  c  1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  iv.  6  Welcome.. To  Englands  shore,  whose  pro- 
montory  clceues,  Shewes  Albion  is  another  little  world. 
1693  DRVDEN  Juvenal  vi.  153  A  Promontory  Wen,  with 
gnesly  Grace,  Stood  high,  upon  the  Handle  of  his  Face. 
1716  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  281  His  bending  head  O'er  which 
a  promontory  shoulder  spread.  1809  CAMPBELL  Gtrtr. 
Wyom.  HI.  xxv,  Each  bold  and  promontory  mound. 

Promorph  (prJu-mprf).  BioL  [a.  Ger.  pro- 
morph  (Haeckel),  f.  Gr.  vpo,  PRO-  2  +  fio/x^  form.] 
A  primitive  or  fundamental  form. 

1889  Nature  28  Feb.  409/2  An  addition  of  three  pages  on 
1  the  fundamental  form  (promorph) '. 

Promorphologfy(pr^o:mpjffrl6d3i).  BioL  [ad. 
Ger.  promorphologie  (Haeckel)  :  see  Pao-2  and 
MORPHOLOGY.]  The  morphology  of  fundamental 
forms;  the  branch  of  morphology  that  treats  of 
organic  forms  from  a  mathematical  standpoint ; 
stereometric  morphology.  So  Promorpholo'gical 
«.,  of  or  pertaining  to  proraorphology ;  whence 
Promorpholo-gically  adv. ;  Promorpho  legist, 
one  who  is  versed  in  promorphology. 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur*s  Cotnp.  Anat.  2  General  Anatomy 
has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  forms  of  animal  organisms 
(Promorphology).  1883  P.  GEDDES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
843/2  notf)  As  promorphology  develops  the  crystallography 
of  organic  form,  so  mineralogy ..  becomes  parallel  to  mor- 
phology. Ibid,  fi-14/2  The  classification  into  bilateral  and 
radiate  forms  which  usually  does  duty  for  more  precise 
pro  morphological  conceptions.  Ibid.  845/1  These  homo- 
plastic  or  homomorphic  forms,  as  Haeckel  has  shown,  come 
as  fairly  within  the  province  of  the  promorphologist.  1890 
Cent.  Diet,,  Promorphologically.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.* 
Promorphology ',  morphology,  as  relating  to  a  few  funda- 
mental types. 

Fromotable  (pmnMJQtf),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  or  is  to  be  promoted; 
deserving  of  promotion. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Atfun.  Brit.  III.  31  Scarce  suflerable, 
much  less  promotable  or  remunerable  .-///&'.  1887  MORLEY 
.S/.  in  Scott.  Leader  31  Mar.,  Resident  Magistrates  are 
removable,  and,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  '  promotable  '  by  the 
Executive  Government. 


Promote  (pwnaJ«*t)f  v.    [f.  L.  promot-t  ppl. 

stem  of promov-ere  to  move  forward,  advance :  see 
PRO- *  and  MOVE  z>.  So  obs.  F.  promoter  to 
instigate  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  advance  (a  person)  to  a  position 
of  honour,  dignity,  or  emolument ;  esp.  to  raise 
to  a  higher  grade  or  office ;  to  prefer. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  145  pe  emperour 
i-smyten  a^en  promoted  hym  sone  into  a  blsshop  [  L.  promo- 
vit  in  episcopnm\.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  94  Preestes, 
wich  to  fatte  benefices  wolde  be  promotid.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ps.  \\.\\ i[i].  34  He  sha!  so  promote  theVtnat  thou 
shalt  haue  the  londe  by  enheritaunce.  1685  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Brit.  iv.  167  Leontius  his  way  was,  to  promote  onely 
those  in  the  Church,  he  was  beforehand  sure  of.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  5.  140  Boniface  . .  was  promoted 
to.  .the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

b.  Chess.  To  raise  (a  pawn)  to  the  rank  of  a 
piece.  (Cf.  to  QCEEN.) 

1803  [see  PROMOTION  i  b).  1900  M'esttn.  Ga»,  12  May  3/3 
Compelled  to  promote  a  Pawn  to  a  piece.  1904  H.  J.  R. 
MURRAY  in  Bnt.  Chess  Mag.  Dec.  466  [In  Malay  chess]  a 
pawn  may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  any  superior  piece, 
but  promotion  takes  place,  not  when  the  Pawn  reaches  the 
eighth  line,  but  only  after  a  further  diagonal  move. 

2.  To  further  the  growth,  development,  progress, 
or  establishment  of  (anything) ;  to  help  forward  (a 
process  or  result) ;  to  further,  advance,  encourage. 
(Formerly  also  with  on.} 

1515  BARCLAY  Eg logts  iv.  (1570)  C  vj/i  Such  rascolde 
drames  promoted  by  Thais,.  .Or  by  suche  other  newe  forged 
Muses  nine.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12  b,  This 
gyfte  expelleth  all  vyce,  and  promoteth  all  vertue.  1577 
HANMEH  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  236  The  Emperour.  .went 
about  to  promote  Christian  religion.  1644  DIGBY  A"«/.  Sottl 
iv.  §  5.  300  All  the  causes  and  helpes  that  promote  on  its 
impotent  desires.  1698-0  (Mar.  8)  Minute  Bk.  S.  P.  C.  K.t 
The  Journal  of  the  Honb"  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  1703  J.  TIPPER  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden) 
305  You  will  promote  the  Sale  of  it  as  much  as  possibly  you 
can.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  79  Vegetation 
is  promoted.. by  communicating  to  the  earth  the  food  of 
plants,  and  enlarging  their  pasture.  1849  MACAVLAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ii.  I.  191  It  could  in  no  way  promote  the  national 
interest.  1874  GRFEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  i.  60  Commerce  and 
trade  were  promoted  by  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  Kins'*. 

b.  To  support  actively  the  pnssing  of  (a  law  or 


PROMOTER. 

I   measure) ;  now  spec,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
I    obtaining  the  passing  of  (a  local  or  private  act  of 
parliament). 

17*1  Col.  Kec.  Pennsylv.  III.  138  The  parties  concerned  in 
promoting  this  Bill.  1863  H.  Cox  /**///.  170  Many  bills 
promoted  as  private  bills,  largely  affect  public  as  well  at 
private  interests. 

II.  f  3.  To  put  forth  or  forward  into  notice  or 
attention ;  to  publish,  promulgate ;  to  assert, 
advance  (a  claim).  Obs. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  230  The  kvnges  nedes 

were  put  forth  and  promoted  as  louchyng  the  kyngdom  of 

Fraunce.     1555  in  Strvpe  E(cl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlvi 

139  The  false  surmised  articles  promoted  by  Hugh  Kaulins 

priest.     1563  BONSER  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  (1709)  I.  xxxiv. 

342  That  the  oath  shall  be  promoted  in  open  place,  where 

[    there  shall  be  a  convenient  assembly  of  people  to  witness 

i    the  same.     1661  STANLEY  Hist.  Chaldatck  Philt>$.  (1701) 

18/1   An  Intellectual   incorruptible  pattern,  the  Print  of 

1    whose  Form  He  promoted  through  the  World.  i68iMoxoN 

,    Mech.  Exerc.)  Printing'^  Gutenberg.. promoted  His  claim 

to  the  first  Invention  of  this  Art. 

f4.  To  incite,  prompt,   move   (to  something). 

Obs.  rare. 

MSo-'Mo  Afyrr.  our  La  dye  37  The  aungels  of  god . .  to  help* 
vs  in  time  of  prayer,  &  to  promote  our  prayers  towarde  god. 
1646  H.  LAWRKNCK  Comm.  AngelU  80  The  Angell  keepers 
..promote  to  all  good,  oppose  all  evil). 
5.  To  cause  to  move  forward  in  space  or  extent ; 
to  extend.  Obs.  exc.  diaL 

i6$»  NF.EDHAM  tr.  Selden't  Mare  C1.  374  None  of  them 
ever  attempted  to  promote  their  Empire  beyond  the  hound 
thereof.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  L  (i68a)  16 
Other  eminent  Astronomers  would  promote  the  Confines  of 
the  Atmosphere  to  exceed  six  or  seven  times  that  number 
of  Miles.  1683  MOXON  Mech,  Extrc.,  Printing  \,  William 
Caxton  (..who  first  brought  it  to  Oxford)  promoted  it  to 
London  also,  a  1703  RAY  Creation  i.  (1714)  201  Francis 


III.  f  6.  To  inform  against  (a  person) ;  to  lay 

an  information  of  (a  delinquency,  etc.)  ;  also  fntr. 

or  absol.  to  act  as  informer.     Cf.  PROMOTER  3.  Obs. 

14..  Chester  PI.  (Shales.  Soc.)  II.  82  Taverners,  tapsters 

of  this  cittie,  Shalbe  promoted  heare  by  me,  For  breakinge 

i  statutes  of  this  cuntrey.  1550  LATIMER  Last  Serm.  bef, 
Kdw.  l'I  Serm.  (1562)  130  [129!  There  lacke  men  to  pro- 
mote the  kinges  officers  when  they  do  amisse,  and  to  promote 

\     al  offenders.     1566  DRANT  Horace^  Sat.  iv.  C  j  b,  I  am  not 

•    one  that  doth  promote,  why  art  thou  frayde  of  me?     1596- 
1613  [see  PROMOTING///,  a.  i]. 
7.  Eccl.  Law.  To  set  in  motion  (the  office  of  the 

\  ordinary  or  judge)  in  a  criminal  suit  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical court;  to  institute  (a  suit  ex  officio promote) 

1    by  permission  of  the  ordinary. 

1681  COSSET  Pract.  Sfir.  Courts  i.  ii.  |  i  (1700)  5  It* 

i  Official  [sc.  of  the  Court  of  Arches)  is  the  proper  and  com- 
petent Judge  to  take  cognizance  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Causes 
whatsoever  not  only  at  the  Instance  of  Parties,  but  also  of 
his  meer  Office,  or  when  'tis  promoted.  Ibid,  i.  ii.  i  3  (1700) 
7  It  is  left  to  the  election  of  the  Plaintiff  to  elect  in  which 
Court  he  will  institute  or  promote  his  Cause.  1789  SIR  W. 
SCOTT  in  Haggard  Rep.  Consist.  Court  (1822)  I.  14  This  is 
a  case  of  Office  promoted  [=  ex  ojficio  prowoto\  against 
Thomas  Calcott,  for. .erecting  tombs  in  the  church-yard., 
without  leave  of  the  Ordinary.  1837  LIJSHINGTON  in  Curteis 
Rep,  Ecd,  Cos.  (1840)  6or  Mr.  \Villiams  [Vicar  of  Hcndon), 
who  promotes  the  office  of  the  judge,  has  brought  a  charge 
against  a  parishioner  of  chiding  and  brawling.  1849 

i    DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xxix,  The  office  of  the  judge  promoted 

:  by  Tipkins  against  Bullock  for  his  soul's  correction.  1889 
(May  11)  Am1.  BFXSON  in  Read  v.  tip.  of  Lincoln  (Rotcoe) 
36  The  archbishop's  office  was  promoted  against  him  [Bp. 
Wood  of  Lichficld,  1681).  Ibid.  37  The  suit  [Lttfvr.  Bp. 
St.  Davids]  was  promoted  ex  officio  before  the  archbishop. 
1895  SIR  R.  PHILLIMORR  Eccl.  Law  (ed.  2)  837  In  every 
ecclesiastical  court  there  are  two  modes  of  procedure— the 
civil  and  the  criminal.  In  criminal  proceedings  the  office 
of  the  judge  is  promoted,  [i.e.]  inasmuch  as  all  spiritual 
jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  his  office 
or  function  is  set  in  motion.  Ibid.  956  The  Criminal  Suit  is 
open  to  every  one  whom  the  ordinary  allows  to  promote  his 
office,  and  the  Civil  Suit  to  every  one  showing  an  interest, 
t  Promo-te,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  proinot-us> 
pa.  pple.  of  prdmovere  (see  prec.)  ;  or  abbreviated 
from  promoted.]  Promoted. 

r  1530  Crt.  of  Love  1261  For  where  a  lover  thinketh  him 
promote,  Envy  will  grucch,  repyning  at  his  wele. 

t  Fromo-tement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PROMOTE 
v.  +  -MBNT.]  =  PROMOTION  2. 

1670  EVELYN  Syfoa  xxiL  (ed.  2)  105  Some  commend  the 
strewing  a  few  Oats  at  the  bottom  of  the  fosses  or  pits.. for 
1  a  great  promotement  of  their  taking. 

Promoter  (pwm£«'toj).  Forms :  o.  5-6  pro- 
rnotour,  -oure,  6  Sc.  -ar,  6-9  -or,  5-  -«r.  ft.  6-8 
promooter,  7  -mouter.  [AF.  and  early  mod.E. 
promotour  ~  f .  promotcttr  (1336  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
one  who  promotes,  an  official  procurator  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  t  a  business  agent,  ad.  med.L. 
1  prSmmor,  agent-n.  f.  promov-ere  to  PROMOVE.  But 
from  1 6th  c.  commonly  spelt  with  ~trt  as  if  f.  PRO- 
MOTED. +  -ER  1.  The  0  forms  occur  only  in  sense  3.] 
I.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  promotes,  advances, 
or  furthers  any  movement  or  project ;  a  furtherer. 
an  encourager. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  ottr  Ladye  237  A  comforter  to  them  thai 
are  desolate,  a  promoter  to  the  righteful,  an  helper  to  ihe 
synful.  1494  FARVAN  Cht-on.  vn.  445  Of  whiche  oppynyon 


PROMOTER. 


Brighton  had  been  referred  to  one  committee.  An  unpre- 
cedented contest  arose  between  the  promoters  of  the  com- 
peting lines.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  106  There  are 
two  great  classes  of  promoters  of  social  happiness.  1878 
LECKY  Eng.  in  iBM  C.  II.  v.  35  [The]  leading  promoter  [of 
the  University]  was  the  Chancellor,  Bishop  Elphmstone. 

b.  Legisl.  One  who  takes  steps  for,  or  actively 
supports,  the  passing  of  a  law ;  now  spec,  one  of 
those  who  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining 
the  passing  of  a  local  or  private  act  of  parliament. 

1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  441  Cicero  himself  was  the 
promoter  of  it,  and  procured  a  decree  to  his  satisfaction. 
/bid.  551  Caelius  was  the  promotor  of  this  law.  [Cf.  1840  in 
i.]  1863  H.  Cox  lastit.  I.  iv.  20  With  respect  to  these 
[local  acts]  various  preliminaries  .,  are  .,  required  to  be 
observed  by  the  promoters  of  the  several  bills.  Ibid.  i.  ix. 
172  The  promoters  of  each  bill  are  required  to  prove  com- 
pliance with  the  standing  orders  of  both  Houses. 

c.  finance.     One  who  promotes,  or  takes  the 
requisite  steps  for,  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock 
company ;  one  who  is  a  party  to  the  preparation  or 
issue  of  the  prospectus ;  a  company-promoter.     In 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  swindling  too  often 
resorted  to,  the  term  has  in  popular  use  acquired 
an  opprobrious  sense  :  cf.  PROMOTERISM. 

1876  World  V.  No.  106.  5  A  promoter,  quoad  promoter,  is 
not  necessarily  a  bad  man.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan 
80  He. .cursed  Himself,  his  friend,  and  all  the  ravenous  crew 
Of  jobbers  and  promoters.  1889  Times  18  Mar.  9/3  The 
promoter  of  a  company  is  accountable  for  what  he  omits  to 
do,  as  well  as  for  what  he  does.  1890  Act  53  ff  54  Viet.  c.  64 
§  3  A  promoter  in  this  section  means  a  promoter  who  was  a 
party  to  the  preparation  of  the  prospectus.  1894  Westm. 
Gaz.  15  Nov.  8/1  Official  Receiver.  Is  he  a  company  pro- 
moter? Witness.  Oh,  no  ;  he  is  far  too  respectable  for  that. 

2.  One  who  promotes  or  advances  another  in 
dignity  or  position. 

14..  [see  PROMOVER],  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in. 
301  They  are  disinterested,  and  no  passionate  promoters  of 
their  Kindred.  1868  FREEMAN  N.  Cony.  II.  vii.  80  Harold 
.  .appears  as  a  special  promoter  of  German  churchmen. 

II.  f3.  One  whose  business  was  to  prosecute 
or  denounce  offenders  against  the  law ;  originally 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown ;  later,  one 
who  prosecuted  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the 
sovereign,  and  received  a  part  of  the  fines  as  his 
fee ;  a  professional  accuser,  an  informer.  Obs. 

o.  1483  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  347/1  The  Office  of  cure  Pro. 
motoure,  by  us  graunted  unto  hym  by  oure  Lettres  Patents. 


i  priuie  bribe.  1566  Roy. 
infourmers  vpon  penall  lawes  and  Statutes,  commonly  called 
promoters.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  421  Aristogiton 
the  sycophant  or  false  promotor,  being  condemned  to  death 
for  troubling  men  with  wrongfull  imputations.  1603  [see 
RELATOR  2].  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Promoters . .  be  those, 
which  in  popular  and  penall  actions  doe  deferre  the  names, 
or  complame  of  offenders,  hauing  part  of  the  profit  for  their 
reward. .  .They  belong  especially  to  the  Exchequer  and 
kings  bench,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Northampton  (1662) 
287  [Henry  VII]  made  Empson  Promoter  General,  to  press 
the  Penal-Statutes  all  over  the  land. 

0.  I573TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  147  His  eies  be  promooters, 
some  trespas  to  spie.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  iv. 
vii.  (1622)  99  The  promooters  [L.  delatores\  a  race  of  men 
found  out  for  a  common  ouerthrow  and  destruction.  1607 
R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  \Vonders  158  Prowling 
promouters.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  1851  V.  358 
Pyndarus  and  Rebuffus,  two  canonical  Promooters.  1670 
BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Promooters. 

t  b.  An  officer  appointed  to  prosecute  students 
before  the  Rector  for  debts  or  offences,  in  some  of 
the  Scottish  universities.  Now  only  Hist.  repr. 
mecl.L.  promotor. 

[1482  Munim.  Univ.  Glasfuensis  (Maitl.  Club)  II.  9  De 
electione  Promotoris  Universitatis  et  eius  officio.]  1854 
Ibid.  II.  Table  p.  iv,  A  Promotor  or  General  Sindic  to  be 
elected  annually  for  the  recovery  of  University  debts,  and 
the  detection  of  contraventions  of  the  Statutes.  The  Pro- 
motor  to  bring  offenders  before  the  Lord  Rector. . .  The 
Promoter's  oath. 

c.  Eccl.  Law.  The  prosecutor  of  a  suit  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court. 

1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  viii.  172  Laics  Sn0uld  not  be 
accused  in  spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
promoters  and  witnesses.  1821  LAMB  Etta.  Ser.  i.  Oxford 
in  Vacation,  Amid  an  incongruous  assembly  of  attorneys, 
attorneys'  clerks,  apparitors,  promoters,  vermin  of  the  law, 
among  whom  he  sits  '  in  calm  and  sinless  peace '.  1876 
Lp.  PENZANCE  in  Willis  v.  Bf.  of  Ox/,  in  Law  Rep.,  Prob. 
Div.  II.  198  The  promoter  m  this  proceeding  of 'duplex 
querela '  complains  in  his  libel  that  having  been  duly  pre- 
sented . .  the  bishop  has  refused  to  institute  him,  Ibid.t  That 
the  result  of  the  examination  satisfied  him  (the  defendant) 
that  the  promoter  was  non  idoneus  et  minus  sufficient  in 
KteraturA.  1889  E.  S.  ROSCOE  Bp.  of  Lincoln's  Case  i 
The  promoters  in  the  suit  were  E.  Read,  W.  Brown,  T.  F. 
Wilson,  and  J.  Marshall.  The  respondent  was  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  1895  SIR  R.  PHILLIMORE  Eccl.  Law 
(ed.  2)  992  The  promoter  of  the  office  of  the  judge  is  bound 
not  only  to  give  in  articles,  but  also  a  correct  copy  to  the 
defendant. 


1456 

III.  4.  A  descriptive  appellation  in  the  Scot- 
tish universities  (or  some  of  them)  of  the  official 
who  presented  students  for  degrees.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Properly  in  Latin  form  promoter,  but  sometimes  repre- 
sented historically  by  the  Eng.  form. 

1894  W.  L.  Low  V.  Thomson  iv.  93  It  was  his  turn  to  act 


Master's  degree  [at  King's  Coll.,  Aberdeen). 

Hence  Promo'terism,  the  reprobated  practice  or 
conduct  of  promoters  of  joint-stock  companies. 

1882  (title)  Last  Words  of  Thomas  Carlyle  on  Trades- 
Unions  :  Promoterism  and  the  Signs  of  the  Times.  1882 
Edin.  Conrant  27  Oct.  6/7  Word-painting  of  the  diabolical 
promoterism  of  the  day. 

Promoting  (promo-i'tirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PROMOTE 
v.  +  -ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROMOTE. 

1.  Advancement,  furtherance,  helping  forward  ; 
the  'getting  up '  of  joint-stock  financial  companies. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  276/1  The.,  preferring  of.  .Justice 
and  promoteinge  and  rewardeinge  Vertue.  1529  RASTF.LI. 
Pastyme,  Hist.  Pap.  (1811)54  [He  was  accursed]  for  pro- 
motynge  of  benefices  by  symony.  1648  MILTON  Observ. 
Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851 IV. 560  To  give  the  first  promoting.. 
to  his  own  tyrannical  designs  in  England.  1771  LUCKOMBE 
Hist.  Print.  41  For  the  promoting  of  their  pious  designs. 
1890  Pall  Matt  G.  3  July  2/2  Company-promoting  has 
become  a  business. 

t 2.  The  action  of  a  PROMOTER  (sense  3)  ;  accus- 
ing, denouncing.  Obs. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  n.  x.  (1591)  58  Annius  Faustus 
.  .condemned  of  promoting. 

Promo-ting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  promotes,  in  various  senses. 

f  1.  That  lays  an  information ;  that  is  a  promoter 
or  informer.  Obs. 


B 


1596  HARINGTON  ApoL  Ajax  Aa  vj  b,  Least  some  hungrie 
Tomoting  fellowes  should  beg  it  as  a  concealement.  1604 
)RAYTON  Oivl  547  Steps  in  thij  false  spy,  this  promoting 
•retch,  Closely  betrays  him  that  he  gives  to  each.  1623 

SANDERSON  Strm.  (1657)  121  Informing,  and  promoting,  and 

pettifogging  make-bates. 
2.   That  furthers,  assists,  or  fosters.     Chiefly  in 

comb.,  as  company-promoting^  health-promoting. 
1871  *  M.   LEGRAND'  Cantbr.  Freshm.   250  Hunting  the 

Drag . .  is  so  innocent,  so  health-promoting,  and  in  every  way 

so  praiseworthy  an  amusement.     1904  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Feb. 

2/2  Colossal  company-promoting  swindlers. 

Promotion  (prom^'Jan).  Also  5-6  -cio(u)n, 
-cyon.  [a.  F. promotion  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  promotion-em^  n.  of  action  f.  promov-ere: 
see  PBOMOVE.] 

1.  Advancement  in  position  ;  preferment. 
Onpromotioiii  on  the  way  to  promotion,  on  trial ;  to  be  on 

one's  promotion,  to  conduct  oneself  with  a  view  to  pro- 
motion (also  colloq.  to  marriage). 

1499  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  344/2  Ne  for  promotion  or 
fortheryng  of  any  persone  to  Office.  1523  LD.  BERNKRS 
Froiss.  I.  cccxxvii.  511  With  his  promocyon  of  popalyte 
the  romayns  were  apeased.  1540  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
VI.  119,  I  give  to  Dorithe  and  Anne  my  doughters  xl  //,  to 
be  equallye  devyded  betwixte  them  towarde  ther  marjadge 
or  other  promocion.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  F//7,  v.  ii.  23 
The  high  promotion  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  Who 
holds  his  State  at  dore  'mongst  Purseuants,  Pages,  and 
Foot-boyes.  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  III.  81  Dis- 
gusted that  he  was  not  in  the  late  promotion  made  a 
marshall  of  France.  1751  EARL,  ORRERY  Remarks  Sivift 
(1752)  29  In  point  of  power  and  revenue,  such  a  deanery 
might  be  esteemed  no  inconsiderable  promotion,  1785 
CRABBE  Newspaper  312  Promotion's  ladder,  who  goes  up 
or  down.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  x.  602  In  that  period 
promotion  depended  solely  on  merit. 

1836  Lett.  fr.  Madras  i.  (1843)  4  Several  Irish  girls 
apparently  on  their  promotion.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxxix,  The  little  kitchen-maid  on  her  promotion.  Ibid. 
xliv,  '  I  remember  when  you  liked  'em,  though  ' . . l  That  was 
when  I  was  on  my  promotion,  Goosey  ,  she  said.  1888 
W.  E.  HENLEY  Bk.  Verses  4  A  square,  squat  room  {a  cellar 
on  promotion).  1902  Miss  E.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Gentl.  Mag. 
Dec.  583  When  the  canonised  saints  have  been  worked  out, 
he  has  recourse  to  those,  as  it  were, '  on  their  promotion ', 

b.  Chess.  The  elevation  of  a  pawn  to  the  rank 
of  a  higher  piece. 

1803  P.  PRATT  Studies  of  Chess  (1804)  I.  30  Of  promoting 
a  pawn  to  be  a  queen,  rook,  &c.  When  a  j>awn  has  pene- 
trated to  the  farthest  rank  on  the. adverse  side  of  the  board, 
he  is  rewarded  with  promotion  to  the  highest  vacant  dignity. 
1900  Westm.  Gas.  12  May  3/3  If  a  player  . .  is  forced  . .  to 
the  promotion  which  involves  the  loss  of  the  game.  Ibid. 
22  Dec.  3/3  A  trio  of  promotion  problems.. representing 
three  different  types  of  promotion  side  by  side. 

2.  The  action  of  helping  forward ;    the  fact  or 
state  of  being  helped  forward ;    furtherance,  ad- 
vancement, encouragement. 

1483  Caxtotfs  Chron.  Eng.  v.  N  viij  b,  To  the  quyete  state 
of  the  chyrche  and  to  the  promocion  of  the  fayth.  1584 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  702  To  the  promotioun  and 
furtherance  of  the  gpspell.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  nt. 
188  An  Authentick  discouragement  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  1715  T.  THOMAS  in  Portland  Papers 
VI.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  100  There  is  a  navigable  river., 
which  is  a  great  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  town.  1843 
S.AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  60  Institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  learning.  1862  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing. 
II  vii.  233  The  great  agent  in  the  promotion  of  civilization 
is  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
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•)•  3.  The  laying  of  an  information  against  any 
one.  06s. 

a  1536  TINDALE  Exp.  Matt,  v-vii.  71  Couetousnes  &  pro- 
mocion  and  such  like,,  .are  that  ryghte  hand  and  right  eye 
that  must  be  cut  of  &  plucked  out  that  the  whole  man 
peryshe  not.  [But  this  quot.  perh.  belongs  to  sense  i,] 

•)•  4.  ?  Motion  or  stirring  of  the  mind.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  136  Passyons  of  ire, 
enuy,  sclaunderous  wordes  or  other  promocyons.  1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  134/1  They  held..  That 
nothing  judgeth  but  by  interior  promotion,  and  the  judg. 
ment  of  true  and  false  consists  of  inward  touch. 

t5.  Advance,  getting  on,  progress  made.  Cf. 
PROMOVE  v.  5.  Obs. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  Sect.  7.  ro8  Whether  it 
were  truly  or  in  appearance,  in  habit  or  in  exercise  of  act.  ., 
it  is  certain  the  promotions  of  the  holy  Childe  [Luke  ii.  52] 
were  great,  admirable,  and  as  full  of  wonder  as  of  sanctity. 

6.  attfib.  (in  sense  2  b)  promotion  allowance, 
expense,  money;  (in  i)  promotion  examination. 

i88a  roll  Mall  G.  13  July  6/1  The  General  Hydraulic 
Power  Company.  .  .  No  promotion  money  is  to  be  paid. 
1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  32  note,  The  Edinburgh 
arbitrator  took  the  actual  cost  of  promotion  as  the  test  of  the 
promotion  allowance.  1899  Westn:.  Gaz.  4  Dec.  10/1  To 
look  into  the  promotion  expenses.  1903  Daily  Citron, 
17  Oct.  3/7  The.  .promotion  examinations  are  at  hand. 

Promotive(pr<5mJu-tiv),a.  (s6.~)  [f.  as  PROMOTE 
v.  +  -IVE,  after  MOTIVE  a.  Cf.  Anglo-L.  promotiv- 
us  (1337  in  Du  Cange).]  Having  the  quality  of 
promoting  ;  tending  to  the  promotion  (of  a.  thing). 

1644  J.  GOODWIN  Innoc.  Triumph.  (1645)  76  They  will  use 
[it]  rather  in  a  destructive,  then  promotive  way  thereunto. 
1680  Relig.  Dutch  v.  46  Promotive  to  the  advancement  of 
Christian  Religion.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  III.  Misc.  n. 
iii.  08  Corroborative  of  Religion,  and  promotive  of  true 
Faith.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  277  The  air  is 
so  promotive  of  growth.  i88a  FAIRBAIRN  in  Contetnp.  Rev. 
X  I  -  !  1  .  860  Agencies  powerfully  promotive  of  human  progress. 
B.  sb,  nonce-use.  That  which  promotes  or 
furthers  something. 

"793  w-  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XII.  286  To  evolve  its 
real  promotives. 

Hence  Promo-tiveness,  the  quality  of  being 
promotive;  tendency  to  promote  or  further. 

a  1866  J.  GROTK  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  (1870)  251  He  has 
defined  utilitarianism  as  the  philosophy  which  values  one 
thing  simply  in  regard  of  actions,  viz.  their  promotiveness 
of  happiness.  1874  P.  SMYTH  Our  Inker.  xi.  224  To  set 
forth  .  .  their  promotiveness  to  the  fulness  of  thought  as  well 
as  the  material  comforts  of..  man. 

f  Promo-tor.  Obs.  rare-  •'.  [a.med.L.  :  seePRO- 
MOTER.]  A  procurator,  prolocutor,  or  proctor. 

1706  tr.  Ditpiris  Eccl.  Hist.  \dth  C.  II.  ill.  i.  2  Hercules 
Sevecollus,  Promoter  of  the  Council. 

•|  Prcmiotorial  (pr<7"moto»Tial),  a.  Ols.  [f. 
me&.'L.pro/ndtor  (see  prec.)  +  -IAL  ;  cf.  obs.  f.pro- 
wotonV/CisSginGodef.),  =med.L.  *  promotdrius] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  procurator;  promotorial 
letters,  letters  of  attorney. 

1631-3  J.  DURIE  in  Prestyt.  Rev.  (1887)  301  [The  King] 
had  promised  to  give  mee  Promotoriall  letters  to  further 
this  end.  Ibid.  303  How.  .togoe  to  the  King  of  Sweden  for 
his  Promotoviall  Letters  towards  ye  Lutheran  princes. 

Fromotress  (pr«mJ»-tres).  [f.  PROMOTER  + 
-ESS'.]  A  female  promoter.  So  [in  L.  form] 
Promo'trlx,  in  same  sense. 

1622  H.  SYDENHAM  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  II.  (1637)  107  A  pro- 
motresse  and  bawd  to  error.  1678  ANTH.  WALKER  Funeral 
C'fess  Warwick  48  The  greatest  Mistress,  and  Promotress 
..of  a  new  Science—  The  Art  of  obliging.  1892  Corn/i. 
Mag.  July  14  The  promotress  of  mothers'  meetings.  1660 
J.  LLOYD  Prim.  Episc.  17  A  zealous  promotrix  of  the  Schism 
of  the  Donatists. 

t  Promo'val.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PROMOTE  v.  + 
-AL.]  Promotion,  furtherance,  advancement. 

1683  RENWICK  Strm.,  etc.  ^776)  570  For  promoval  and 

defence  of  Reformation.      1687  in  Shields  Faithful  Con- 

tendings  (1780)  300  For  the  promoval  and  defence  of  these 

I    testimonies,     a  1693    Urgtthart's  Rabelais   III.    xxix.  246 

Steadable  for  the  promoval  of  the  good  of  that  Youth. 

tPromO've,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  promovere  to 
move  forward,  promote  :  see  PRO-  J  and  MOVE  v. 
Cf.  OF.  par-,  promovoir,  mod.  promouvoir,  perh. 
the  immediate  source.] 

1.  trans.   =  PROMOTE  v.  I. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  34  The  sone 
of  Stevyne..the  whiche  promouyd  Theobalde  .  .  in-to  the 
Archebisshope  of  Cawntirbery.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis 
vn.  Pref.,  Lat  euery  nobyll  Prynce.  .luf  vertew  and  Justice, 
heat  vyce,  punys  euyll  men,  and  promowe  gud  men. 
111578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  62 
[He]  laborit  daylie  to  promove  his  freindis  to  honour  and 
dignatie.  1671  ].~Bf.\Dk.u.LawEnf.  Nobility  SfGentry^fas) 
2  Nobility  being  then  a  Quality  or  Dignity,  whereby  a  Man 
is  .  .  promoved  out  of,  and  above  the  Estate  of  the  vulgar. 

2.  =  PROMOTE  v.  2. 

1:1400  Apol.  Loll.  51  Prelats  promouing,  or  secular  lordis 

synnun 
.  Ch.  19 


pany  Limited.    1898  Westm.  Gaz.  8  June  7/1  He  had  not 
personally  reaped  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  promotions. 


. 

procuring   bat   bat  clerk   lord  in   |>at   maner,   bei   synnun 
deadly.    156*  Let.  Gen.  Asse 
To  promove  the  Kingdom  of  J 


.  Assembly  Ch.  Scot,  to  Eng.  Ch.  1 
om  of  Jesus  Christ.   «  1641  SUCKLIN 


. 

Loving  f,  Beloved  Poems  (1646)  5  It  is  impossible,  nor  can 
Integrity  our  ends  promove.  1677  GALE  Cr/.  Gentiles  II 
III.  19  Making  use  of  the  Christian  Religion  only  as  a  blind 


obligation  to  promove. 

3.  To  move  mentally,  provoke,  instigate,  incite. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  10  To  this  promouid  him  enuye  and 
disloyal  detraction.      1637   GII.LF.SIIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem. 


PBOMOVENT. 

Kp.  Biijb,  A  Law  ought  to  draw  back  men  from  evill,..it 
ought  also  to  promove  them  unto  good. 

4.  Tomoveonward, remove  toanother place,  rare. 
"535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  320  Tha  war  pro- 

mouit  till  ane  vther  place  At  will.. of  the  kmgis  grace. 

5.  intr.  To  move  on,  advance,  make  progress. 
1570  BUCHANAN  Chamgeleon  Wks.  (1892)  43  This  monsture 

promovit  to  sic  maturitie  of  aige  as  it  could  easelie  flatter 
and  imitat  euery  manis  countenance.  16*7  S.  WARD  Hap- 
piness of  Practice  38  We  can  doe  iust  nothing,  but  lye 
becalmed  and  vnable  to  moue  or  promoue  as  a  Ship  on  tlie 
Sea.  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  77  How  few  are  there 
who  endeavour  to  promove  in  their  spiritual  state. 

Promovent  (prtftrnwvent),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L. 
promovent- em t  pr.  pple.  of  promovere :  see  prec.] 

1 1.  That  *  promoves '  or  promotes ;  causing 
advancement  or  progress.  Obs.  rare. 

i6«5  Debates  Ho.  Comm.  (Camden)  86  To  shew  , .  the 
remeayes  both  removent  and  promovent.  1677  GALE  Crt. 
Geiftiles  II.  iv.  169  Religion  is  both  the  conversant  and 
promovent  cause  of  States.  1809  KNOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  I. 
540  In  fact,  I  never  wish  to  be  promovent  in  any  thing. 

t  2.  Prosecuting,  suing.  Obs.  rare. 

1693  WOOD  Allegation  in  Life  %  Times  (O.H.S.)  IV.  17 
Htm.  That  the  book  entituled  Athenae  Oxonienses,.. ex- 
hibited by  the  party  promovent  in  this  cause,.. was  first 
enter'd  in  the  book  of  the  register  of  the  company  of 
Stationers  of  London. 

B.  sb.  The  promoter  of  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court ;  «=  PROMOTER  3  c. 

1877^  Willis  v.  Bp.  ofO'jcf.  in  Law  Kep^  Prob.  Div.  II. 
193  This  was  a  suit  of  duplex  querela  arising  out  of  the 
refusal  of.. the  Bishop. .to  institute  the  promovent. .to  the 
rectory.  Ibid.  193  Dr.  Tristram  on  behalf  of  the  promovent, 
moved  the  Dean  of  Arches.  .Lord  Penzance..to  give  leave 
to  the  promovent  to  bring  in  his  libel.  Ibid.  203  Dr.  Swabey 
.  .moved  the  Court  to  dismiss  the  defendant  from  the  suit ; 
the  promovent  being  dead.  [So  all  though  the  case  ;  but  in 
the  judgement  Lord  P.  used  '  promoter  ' :  see  PROMOTER  3  c.] 

tPromo'ver.  Obs.  [f.  PROMOVE  V.  +  -ER*.] 
One  who  or  that  which  '  proraoves '  or  promotes : 
=  PROMOTEB  i  (in  quot.  14.  .  =  PROMOTERS), 

14..  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  1009  (Wemyss  MS.)  His  promo- 
vare  [Cotton  MS.  promotour]  him  oft  assayit  How  of  his 
part  he  held  him  payit.  1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  ioa 
Bokis&  heresies  as  they  call  goddis  worde,  to  be  prohibited, 
pressed  downe,  &  burned  with  all  the  promouers  therof. 
1614  BP.  FORBES  Comm.  Rev.  xiii.  109  The  dragon.. sub- 
siituteth  this  viceroy  . .  the  most  effectuall  promoouer  of 
darkenesse  that  euer  was.  1638  M.  GRIFFITH  in  Hearne 
Collect.  7  Jan.  an.  1706  (O.H.S.)  I.  160  A. .zealous  promover 
of  good  Works.  1650  Rec.  Dingwall  Presbytery  (O.H.S.) 
173  Plotters  and  prime  promovers  y'off. 

t  Promo  ving,  vbl.sb,  Obs.  [f.as  prec.  -f-  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  promoting,  promotion  ;  moving. 

14. .  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  App.  249  Of  promovyng  of  Study. 
1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  204  For  the  promoumg  of 
Christs  glorie.  '11631  —  Serm.  viii.  (1640)  81  Those 
works  of  ours  . .  that . .  conduce  most  to  the  promoving  of 
others  to  glorifie  God.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot. 
li.  (1677)  32  To  have  his  advice  for  the  promoving  of  some 
worthy  person  unto  the  place.  1711  WODROW  Hist.Suffir. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1820)  II.  170  The  promoving  of  real  religion  in 
themselves  and  others. 

Prompt  (pr(7mpt),  sb.  [In  branch  I.  ad.  L. 
promptus  readiness,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  prom-?re  (see 
next)  ;  in  II.  f.  PROMPT  v. ;  in  III.  f.  PROMPT  <*.] 

I.  f  L   Readiness  ;   preparedness.      In  prompt 
(*  L.  in  promptu),  in  readiness.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1415  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  34  He  hadde 
yt  in  prompte  what  sumeuer  he  wolde  vttir  to  speke  yt 
metyrly. 

II.  2.  An  act  of  prompting;  instigation;  some- 
thing said  or  suggested  to  incite  to  action,  or  to 
help  the  memory.     Cf.  PROMPT  v.  2. 

"597  J-  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  27  Common  dronckards  and 
carnall  lyvers..esteme  themeselves  as  honest  and  as  truly 
religiouse  as  the  best,  and  bothe  by  a  subtill  prompt  of  the 
divfll.  17*1  CIBBER  Com.  Lovers  v,  You  won't  forget.. to 
give  me  a  Prompt  upon  occasion.  1881  M.  A.  LEWIS  Tivo 
Pretty  G.  III.  12  She. .was  glad  to  accept  a  prompt  from 
her  neighbour. 

b.  spec,  in  Theat.  The  act  of  the  prompter  on  the 
stage.  Chiefly  in  Comb.t  as  prompt-bell,  the  bell 
used  by  a  prompter  in  a  theatre  to  summon  an  actor ; 
prompt-box,  the  prompter's  box  on  a  stage; 
prompt-centre,  the  position  on  a  stage  half-way 
between  the  centre  and  the  prompt-side ;  prompt- 
copy  =  PROMPT-BOOK  ;  prompt-side,  that  side  of 
the  stage  to  the  actor's  right,  where  the  prompter 
usually  takes  up  his  position  when  there  is  no 
prompt-box. 

1784  New  Spectator  No.  6.  7  Then  recommences  the  music 
of  the  iiitated  Gods. .after  that  comes  the  tinkling  of  the 
"prompt  bell.  1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  263,  I 
happened  to  be  almost  born  in  a  'prompt-box  and  weaned 
in  a  scene-painter's  size-kettle.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Sept. 
3/1  The  prompt-box  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  stage; 
but,  owing  to  there  being  no  floor  below  the  stage,  our 
prompter.. had  to  raise  a  trap-door  in  the  stage,  and  to 
crawl  along,  on  hands  and  knees.  1884  HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS 
in  Athenaeum  25  Oct.  529/2  An  old  "prompt  copy  may  have 
wandered  out  of  England.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxiii, 
Nicholas  found  himself  close  to  the  first  entrance  on  the 
•prompt  side.  1898  Daily  Chron.  n  Oct.  3/4  On  the  prompt 
side  some  picturesque  little  bazaars  are  being  fitted  up. 

III.  3.    Commerce    (ellipt.   for   prompt   date, 
day,  time).     A  trade  term  for  a  limit  of  time  given 
for  payment  of  the  account  for  produce  purchased ; 
the  limit   (varying  with    different  goods)   being 
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stated  on  a  note  of  reminder  called  a  prompt-note ; 
hence  =  due-date. 

'755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  348  This  i  per  Cent.,  which 
was  left  out  on  account  of  the  different  Prompts  for  Pay* 
incut ,  must  either  be  deducted  on  none  or  both  the  Accounts. 
1848  MILL  Pot.  Eton.  II.  64  The  speculation  went  on  at 
advancing  prices.. till  nearly  the  expiration  of  the  prompt. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tradet  Proinpt-notet  a  note  of 
reminder  of  the  day  of  payment  and  sum  due,  etc.,  given  to 
a  purchaser  at  a  sale  of  produce.  1890  rail  M  all  G,  24  Nov. 
7/3  In  goods  like  tea,  where  the  prompt,  or  time  allowed 
before  the  goods  are  taken  up,  is  long,  a  deposit  of  some- 
thing  like  one-third  of  the  value  has  to  be  made  at  the  time 
of  purchase..  .In  most.  .leading  goods  the  prompt  is  short. 
Mod.  If  you  offered  me  corn  at  so  much,  I  might  reply  '  At 
what  prompt  V  '  or  '  What  is  the  prompt  ? ' 

b.  See  quot. 

188*  BITHELL  Counting-ho.  Diet.  (1893)  345  Prompt.. ,\\\ 
commerce,  the  setting  forth  in  a  written  document  the  record 
of  a  bargain  or  sale,  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  negotiable. 
.  .A  prompt  is  an  agreement  between  a  shipper  or  importer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  merchant  on  the  other ;  in  which  the 
former  engages  to  sell  certain  specified  goods  at  a  given 
price,  and  the  latter  to  take  them  up  and  pay  for  them  at 
a  specified  date.  ..It  implies  ..  that  the  goods  shall  be 
'  promptly  *  paid  for  on  delivery,  if  delivered  before  the 
specified  date,  and  at  the  specified  date,  whether  they  are 
delivered  or  not. 

C.  ellipt.  for  prompt  goods  (see  PBOMPT  a.  3) : 
Goods  sold  under  an  agreement  as  to  a  prompt  or 
time-limit. 

Prompt  (prfTmPt),  a.  (adv.)  [a.  F.  prompt 
(1219  in  Godef.  Compl.},  or  ad.  L.  prompt-its 
brought  forth,  brought  to  light,  manifest;  at  hand, 
ready.qnick,  prepared,  disposed,  inclined;  pa.  pple. 
of  prom-tre  to  bring  form  or  out,  produce,  bring 
to  light,  itprSt  PRO-1  i  o,  +  em-2relo  take,  to  buy.] 

1.  Ready  in  action ;  quick  to  act  when  occasion 
arises ;  acting  with  alacrity  ;  ready  and  willing. 

i43»-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  61  A  man  of  lawe  bloode  of 
Briteyne,  Carausius  by  name,  but  prompte  in  cownsel 
[L.eonsilt'0 et mann promptus}.  1494  FABYAN Chron.  v.cxvi. 
91  She  that  was  prompte  &  redy  to  all  euyll,  cast  in  her 
mynde  that  this  chylde  was  slayne  by  poyson.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  Prol.  12  That  ar  mair  prompt  to  repreif  ane  smal 
ignorant  fait,  nor  to  commende  ane  grit  verteous  act.  1555 
LDKN  Decades  58  A  man  of  prompt  wytte.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  <J-  Cl.  in.  xiii.  75  Tell  him,  I  am  prompt  To  lay  my 
Crowne  at's  feete,  and  there  to  kneele.  1718  POPE  Dune. 
ir.  381  Three  pert  Templars  came.. Each  prompt  to  query, 
answer,  and  debate.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  vi.  xvi,  A  match- 
less horse,  though  something  old,  Prompt  to  his  paces,  cool 
and  bold.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i.  i.  (1872)  5  The  promptest 
and  least  hesitating  of  men.  1870  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (1873) 
VI.  Ixxii.  290  The  friend  who  had  ever  been  prompt  in  the 
time  of  peril.  fig,  15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Frotss.  If.  cxxxiii. 
[cxxix.]  373  Thus  they  went  saylyng  by  the  see  fresshly.. 
the  see  was  so  prompe  and  so  agreable  to  them. 

tb.  Ready  in  mind;  inclined,  disposed,  rare. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <V  Cr.  iv.  iv,  90,  I  cannot  sing.  .Nor  play 
at  subtill  games ;  faire  vertues  all ;  To  which  the  Grecians 
are  most  prompt  and  pregnant. 

t  c.  Hasty,  forward,  abrupt,  blunt.  Obs.  rare. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Joum.  (1775)  I.  35  A  prompt  French 
marquis,  at  our  ambassador's  table,  demanded  of  Mr.  H^— , 

ifhewasH thepoet?  No,  said  H mildly Tant 

/;>,  replied  the  Marquis. 

2.  Of  action,  speech,  etc.  :  Characterized  by  readi- 
ness or  quickness ;  done,  performed,  etc.  at  once, 
at  the  moment,  or  on  the  spot 

i$«6  Pilgr.  Perf.CW.  de  W.  1531)  234  Contemplacyon  is 
a  free  &  a  prompte  or  redy  syght  of  the  eye  of  the  mynde. 
X54»  (title)  Apophthegmes,  that  is  to  saie,  prompte,  quicke, 
wittie  and  sentencious  saiynges,  of  certain  F.mperours, 
Kyngev  .Philosoptriers  and  Oratours,.  .compiled  in  Latine 
by..Maister  Erasmus.. And  now  translated  into  Englyshe 
by  Nicolas  Udalt.  16*4  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  260 
The  reception  of  Light  into  the  Body  of  the  building,  was 
very  prompt.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  149  Such  prompt 
eloquence  Flowed  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous 
verse.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Prompt  Payment,  a  present  paying 
of  Money,  a  Term  in  Merchandize.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gt*. 
Connting'ho,  371  His  creditor.. demands  prompt  payment 
in  cash.. in  ready  money.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  Advt., 
The  stretch  of  mind  and  prompt  assiduity.  1834  MACAL-LAY 
JBss.,  Pitt  (1887)  322  Those  qualities  which  enable  men  to 
form  prompt  and  Judicious  decisions.  1877  W.  S.  GILBERT 
Sorcerer  i,  We  deduct  10  per  cent  for  prompt  cash. 

f  b.  transf.  Suddenly  emergent ;  demanding 
instant  action.  Obs.  rare. 

163*  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  157  Very  apt  in  prompt 
occasions,  to  demonstrate  valour  and  resolution. 

3.  Commerce.    For  immediate  delivery  (and  pay- 
ment) ;  also,  due  at  once,  or  at  the  date  fixed. 
Cf.  PBOMPT  sb.  3. 

1879  Expression  in  London  Tea-trade,  When  are  the 
overland  teas  prompt?  [The  regular  word  for  due  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  tea  and  other  merchandise.] 
1883  Daily  News  25  Sept.  2/7  Beetroot— Old  crop,  89$  per 
cent.,  sold  prompt  at  201.  -j\d.  1884  St.  James's  Gas. 
28  Apr.  7/2  Rates  for  prompt  boats  are  not  well  maintained. 
1888  Daily  News  24  Dec,  a/6  The  prompt  figure  for  No.  3 
[pig  iron]  has  been  331.  6d. ;  34*.  to  34*.  yf.  is  quoted 
January  to  March.  1894  Ibid.  31  Dec.  2/6  There  have  been 
a  few  odd  prompt  lots  sold  at  35.1.  No  3.  1898  Ibid.  16  May 
8/6  Sometimes  405.  j\d.  will  be  taken  for  prompt  iron  by 
merchants. 

B.  as  adv.  Promptly,  to  the  minute  or  the  fixed 
time;  sharp. 

Mod.  She  must  be  called  prompt  at  seven  o'clock. 

C.  Comb,  of  adj.,  as  prompt-wilted ',  of  adv.  as 
prompt-paying  (that  pays  promptly). 

1594  CARF.W  Hnarte's  Exam.  Wits  viii.  (1596)  112  None, 
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who  is  prompt -wit  ted,  can  learne  to  read  without  stumbling, 
1809  Daily  News  6  June  8/6  Good,  prompt-paying,  estab- 
lished tenants. 

Prompt  (pr?m*t),  v.  Also  4-5  promtt,  5-6 
prornp,  6  prompte,  6-7  promt.  fa.  pple. 
prompted,  rarely  in  7  prompt,  [f.  prec.  adj.  or 
its  F.  or  L.  original,  in  sense  *  to  make  prompt  or 
ready  to  dp  something '. 

The  genesis  of  the  verb  is  not  clear  t  the  first  example  (if 
certain)  b  earlier  than  any  known  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
adj.  in  Eng,  and  suggests  the  prior  use  of  a  med.L. 
*promptare  or  F.  "prompter— \l,  frontare,  to  make  ready, 
to  prompt ;  of  this  in  Fr.  or  med.L.  no  example  has  been 
found,  but  its  agent-n.  promptator  occurs  in  Prontp. 
Parv, :  see  PROMPTER  i.] 

1.  trans.  To  incite  to  action  ;  to  move  or  instigate 
(a  person,  etc.)  to  do^  or  to  something. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxiv.  7  pe  deuel  foluand  & 
oromttand.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  415/1  Promptyn,  frotno, 
in<:enso%  instttno.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  444  Anoder  was 
with  the  at  bou  saw  nott,  bat  stude  evur  and  prornpyd  the 
to  wurk  besylie.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  ft  yut.  11.  ii.  80  By 
whose  direction  found '.si  tbou  out  this  place  ?. .  By  Loue  that 
first  did  promp  me  to  enquire.  1607  —  Timon  it.  ii.  150 
When  I  baue  Prompted  you  in  the  ebbeof  your  estate,  And 
your  great  flow  of  debts.  16578.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying'lns. 
12  A  hot  Sun-shine  or  warmer  aire  (even  in  Winter)  will 
quickly  prompt  them  out  of  their  Hives.  1673  O.  WALKER 
hititi.  (1677)90  Defer  what  your  oassion  promts  you  to  do. 
'745  Df  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  vi,  (1841)  I.  36  Their  pride 
prompting  them  to  put  it  to  the  utmost  trial.  1837  DISRAKLI 
1'fnciiti  11.  i,  A  mysterious  instinct  prompted  her. 

b.  absol. 

1830  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Meillerie  62  Records  of  the  pa-t 
That  prompt  to  hero-worship.  1855  BAIN  Senses  $  Int.  IT. 
ii.  S  3  (1864)  124  When  two  feelings  prompt  in  opposite 
ways,  the  one  that  determines  the  conduct  is  said  to  be 
volitionally  the  stronger.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xiii. 
133  They  migrate  in  numbers  as  their  necessities  prompt. 

2.  trans.  To  assist  (a  speaker  when  at  a  loss)  by 
suggesting  something  to  be  said,  or  (a  reciter)  by 
supplying  the  words  that  come  next.    Used  esp.  of 
thus  helping  a  pupil  in  his  recitation,  or  an  actor 
in  speaking  his  part.     (Cf.  PROMPT  sb.  2  b.) 

14x8  Surtets  Misc.  (1888)  s  John  Lyllyng  come  unto  hym 
and  promped  hym,  and  bad  hym  say  [etc.].  1541  UDALL 
Erasnt.  Apoph.  241  Y*  euery  such  suter.. should  Jcnowe  to 
salute  &  cat  euery  citezen  by  his  name  without  the  hetpe  of 
any  byddelle  to  prompe  hym.  a  1566  ASCHAM  Scholem. 
(Arb.)  89  Let  him  translate  it  into  Latin  againe,  abiding  in 
soch  place,  where  no  other  scholer  may  prompe  him.  1679 
EstabL  Test  8  To  stand  behind  the  Scene,  and  prompt 
both  Parties,  to  Act  the  bloody  Tragedy.  1778  BP.  LOWTH 
Trans/.  Isaiah  xxx.  21  Thine  ears  shall  hear  the  word 

Prompting  thee  behind.     1874  BURNAND  My  Time  viii,  69 
t  was  like  being  prompted  in  an  examination,  and  being 
unable  to  catch  the  word. 
T"  b.  To  remind,  put  (one)  in  mind.  Obs. 
1599  SHAKS.  Aluch  Ado  L  L  306  All  prompting  mee  how 
faire  yong  Hero  is. 

3.  To  urge,  suggest,  or  dictate  (a  thing) ;    to 
inspire,  give  rise  to  (thought,  action). 

160*  WARKFR  Alb.  Eng.  xiii.  Ixxviii.  (1612)  333  That  be 
not  Two  pr  diuers  Gods  is  also  prompt  by  this.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  i.  ii.  420  It  g^oes  on  I  see  As  my  soule  prompts  it. 
16*4  QUARLFS  Sions  Elegies  xvii.  Div.  Poems  (1717)  382 
She  prompteth  how  to  break  New  languages.  1673  I'ain 
Insplency  of  Rome  15, 1  shall  not  repent  that  I  prompt  these 
intimations  unto  you.  1717  POPE  Elotsa  216  Whisp'ring 
Angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams.  17**  DE  FOE  Plague 
(1756)  222  To  prompt  due  Impressions  of  the  Awe  of  God  on 
the  Minds  of  Men.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  it.  i,  '  1  is 
morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay.  1873  BLACK  Pr. 
Thule  xxvi.  Lavender  knew  well  what  prompted  these 
scornful  comments  on  Borva.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEneid  iw 
290  The  reasons  that  prompt  this  policy  new. 

f  b.  With  direct  and  indirect  (dative)  obj.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  ii.  54  Not.  .by  th'  matter  Which  your 
heart  prompts  you.  1631  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mathiev'x 
Unhappy  Prosperitie  101  Nature  so  unworthily  outraged, 
prompted  him  these  imprecations. 

Hence  Pro-mpted,  Prp-mpting///.  tuft's. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  in.  322  The  prompting  eyes.  Of 
beauties  tutors.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  \.  12  Inspire  As  thou 
art  wont  my  prompted  Song.  i8a6  FOSTER  in  Life  %  Corr. 
(1846)  II.  80  A  prompting  impulse  to  go  and  look  for  him. 

Prompt-book,  [f.  PBOMPT  sb.  ab  +  BooK.] 
A  copy  of  a  play  prepared  for  the  prompter's  use, 
containing  the  text  as  it  is  to  be  spoken,  and 
directions  for  the  performance. 

1804  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vit.  vii.  r  23  As  invariable  a  rule  as 
any  in  the  prompt  book.  i8»o  HAZLITT  Led.  Dram.  Lit. 
136  The  characters  of  their  heroes  have  not  been  cut  down 
to  fit  into  the  prompt-book.  1867  DICKENS  Let.  16  Sept, 
Going  over  the  prompt-book  carefully,  I  see  one  change  in 
your  part  to  which. .  I  positively  object. 

Prompter  (prp-m^w).  Also  5  -ar(e,  -owre, 
7  -OP.  [f.  PROMPT  v.  +  -KB  *.]  One  who  prompts. 

1.  One  who  moves    or    incites  to  action;    an 
instigator,  mover. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  415/1  Promptare,  or  he  ^at  promp. 
tythe  (*'.  r.  prompt  owre),  promptator.  a  1548  HALL  Chrott., 
Hen.  VI 176  The  Mayre  aunswered  that  he.  .neded  neither 
of  prompter,  nor  yet  of  Coadjutor,  either  to  defend  or 
gouerne  the  citie.  1637  NABBES  Microcosm**  IIL  i,  Come 
my  best  prompter,  with  mdeavours  wings  Let's  cut  the  ayre. 
I7M  DF  FOE  Col.  7«ofr(i84o)  244 The  devil  is.. a.  .prompter 
to  wickedness,  if  he  is  not  the  first  mover  of  it.  1875  W» 
LAND  Log-bk.  130  No  greater  prompter  of  good  fellowship. 

2.  One  who  helps  a  speaker  or  reciter  by  supply- 
ing him,  when  at  a  loss,  with  a  name,  word,  or 
something  to  say. 

184 
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of  the  audience,  to  prompt  or  assist  any  actor  at  a 


te^52»^5ssr«s?B~ 

wherem  that  Retainer  of  the  Theatre  desires  my  Advice. 

874  BU"RNAND  My  Time  xvii.  r44  Everybody  being  more  or 
less  inaudible,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Prompter. 

Prompting  (pr^-mPtirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROMPT  ;  an  incite- 
ment to  action,  an  instigation. 


xxviii,  In  spite  of  the  promptings  of  our  appetites. 

Promptitude  (prp-mPtitiiid).  [a.  f.prompti- 
/«<&(!  5thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),orad.  late  'L.prompti- 
ti'ido :  see  PROMPT  a.  and  -TUDE.]  Quickness  or 
readiness  of  action ;  promptness. 

c  1450  tr.  Dl  Imitations  i.  xxiii.  31  Labour  of  penaunce, 
promptitude  of  obedience.  1587  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 


1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  113^6  Assurance  of  address, 
and  promptitude  of  reply.  1863  A.  BLOMFIELD  Mem.  hp. 
ISlomjf  eld  \l.\x.  183  His  promptitude  was  remarkable:  with 
him  a  matter  would  be  completed,  while  another  would  be 
only  thinking  of  it. 

fb.  Readiness  of  mind,  inclination  ;  prompting. 
1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  iv.  i.  rule  iii.  §  i  If  our 
inclinations  .  .  become   faciliti 


PBONAOS. 

or  decree).     Now  chiefly  an  official  archaism. 

1488  Rolls oj 'Parlt.  VI.  414/1  Allutlagaries  intoany  of  the 
said  Defendauntes  in  the  said  appele  named  promulged. 


.      . 

.  .  ities  and   promptitudes  to  sin, 

they  are  not  innocent.  171*  STEELE  Sped.  No.  497  r  i 
Those  who  were  contented  to  live  without  Reproach,  and 
had  no  Promptitude  in  their  Minds  towards  Glory. 

Pro-mptive,  a.  rare.  [f.  PROMPT  v.  +  -IVE.] 
Tending  or  calculated  to  prompt  ;  apt  to  move  or 
give  rise  to  something. 

1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  m  Matter  (1892)  2  It  is  promptive  of 
serious  reflection  that  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  past 
ages  accounted  in  this  way  for  the  manifestation  of  Mind  in 
providence. 

Promptly  (pr^mnli),  adv.  [f.  PROMPT  a.+ 
-LY.  2.]  In  a  prompt  manner  ;  readily,  quickly  ; 
directly,  at  once,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  103  Telle  her  that  she  brynge 
wyth  her  promptely  the  shepe  Si  other  bestes.  a  1548  HALL 
Cliron.,Htn.  K//3ob,  He.  .coulde  tell  all  that  was  taught 
him  promptly  without  any  difficultie.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav. 
vl.  244  A  stranger  that  vnderstandeth  not  promptly  the 
Italian  tongue.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  n.  (1818)  I.  247 
To  give  stimulus  to  the  promptly-exhausted  attention  of 
fashionable  inanity.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  15  May  5/4 
A  House  was  made  to-day  promptly  at  a  quarter-past  12 
o'clock. 

Promptness  (prj?'mptnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  prompt  or  quick  in 
action,  performance,  etc.  ;  readiness,  promptitude. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1331)  44  b,  Promptness  in 
perceyuynge,  Quicknes  of  inuencyon.  1586  WEBBE  Eng. 
Poeirie  (Arb.)  64  The  ready  skill  of  framing  anie  thing  in 
verse,  besides  the  natural!  promptnesse  which  many  haue 
therevnto,  is  much  helped  by  Arte.  1718  MORGAN  Algiers 
II.  iv.  278  With  wonderful  Promptness  and  Diligence,  the 
Land-Forces,  Artillery,  &c,,  were  put  on  Shore.  1831  J, 
DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  304  It  possesses  the  same  virtues 
as  morphia,  but  acts  with  more  promptness  and  energy.  1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  150  The  hopes  of  an  insurrec- 
tion always  lie  in  promptness  and  energy. 

Pro-mptress.  rare.  [f.  PROMPTER  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  prompter. 

1793  COLERIDGE  To  Fortune  i  Promptress  of  unnumber'd 
sighs,.  .O  look,  and  smile  ! 

Prom.ptu.ary  (pr?-m"ti»iari),  si.  (a.)  Now 
rare.  [As  sb.  ad.  late  L.  promptuari-um  a  store- 
room, repository  ;  cf.  F.  promptuaire  a  manual  ; 
as  adj.  ad.  L.  prompluari-us  ready  for  distribution, 
f.  promplus  sb.  (see  PROMPT  rf.).] 

1.  A  place  where  supplies,  etc.,  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  use  ;  a  storehouse,  a  repository  ;  the  source 
whence  anything  is  derived.  ?  Obs. 

1432-30  tr.  Hifden  (Rolls)  I.  399  5iflenge  that  londe  as  a 
promptuary  of  alle  hollesomme  thynges.  1583  STUBBES 
Atiat.  Aous.  II.  (1882)  7,  I  doubt  not  to  call  Mr  sacred  breast 
the  promptuarie,  the  receptacle,  or  storehouse  of  all  true 
virtue  and  godlines.  1655  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  I. 
(1723)  52  The  Matter  it  self  restored  to  its  original  Fund  and 
Promptuary,  the  Earth.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  1. 
xvii.  96  The  earth,  the  common  promptuary  that  supplies 
subsistence  to  men,  animals,  and  vegetables. 

2.  Applied  to  a  handbook  or  note-book  contain- 
ing a  summary  or  digest  of  information,  etc. 

1577  FULKE  Ansiv.  Trite  Christian  108  There  be  also.. 
Promptuaries  of  lyes,  Festiuals  of  lyes,  and  other  infinite 
bookes  of  lyes.  1672  BAXTER  Life  Alleine  \.  (1838)  19  Such 
a  promptuary  for  any  one  that  hath  not  leisure  to  peruse.  . 
the  philosophers  themselves.  1706  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist. 
idth  C,  II.  v.  157  A  Moral  Promptuary  upon  the  Gospels. 


information  for  future  use.  Obs. 

1640  G  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  v.  in.  238  lo  pro- 
cure this  ready  Provision  for  discourse,.. Arguments  may 
be  before  hand  framed,  and  stored  up,  about  such  things  as 
are  frequently  incident,  and  come  into  disceptation ;  and 
this  we  call  promptuarie  Art,  or  Preparation. 

Prompture  (prp-m'tiui).  rare.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
Asm  prompt-  (taken  in  sense  of  PROMPT  v.)  +  -URK.J 
Prompting,  suggestion,  instigation. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  iv.  178  Though  he  hath  falne 
by  prompture  of  the  blood,  a  1633  AUSTIN  ««">(ftt5)  l82 
His  Confession  meerely  the  prompture  of  the  Spirit.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Recoil.  Love  vi,  Love's  prompture  deep.  1877 
BLACKIE  Wise  Men  191  Not  from  the  prompture  of  mine  own 
conceit,  Or  spur  of  private  vantage. 

f  Promulgate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pn- 
;««/£•<?/-«*,  pa.  pple.  oipromiilgare:  see  PROMULGE.] 
Promulgated,  set  forth.  (Usu.  as  pa.  pple.) 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  As  soone  as  his  holy 
lawe  of  the  gospell  was  promulgate  and  publysshed.  1530 
PALSGR  668/1  Nowe  that  it  is  promulgate,  we  maye  boldely 
speake  of  it.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  19  Whose  luxurious 
hues  are  vulgarly  promulgat  in  this  Hispanicall  prouerbe. 
1674  ALLEN  Danger  Enthus.  79  If  they  had  not  been  com- 
manded by  a  promulgate  Law. 

Promulgate  (prfmolg«it,  pro"--,  pnjm»-lg«it), 
v.  [f.  L.  promulgat-,  ppl.  stem  of  promulgare  to 
expose  to  public  view,  publish:  see  PHOMULGE. 
The  first  pronunciation  is  that  now  visual :  cf.  COM- 
PENSATE, CONTEMPLATE.]  trans.  To  make  known 
by  public  declaration ;  to  publish ;  esp.  to  dis- 
seminate (some  creed  or  belief),  or  to  proclaim 
(some  law,  decree,  or  tidings). 

1530  PALSGR.  668/1,  I  promulgate,  I  publysshe,  or  declare 
openly,  it  prounlgue.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm. 
353  b,  Those  letters,  .the  liyshop  promulgat  at  Rome  at  the 
latter  ende  of  December.  1630  PRYNNE  God  no  Impostor  ij 
The  Gospell  must  be  thus  promulgated.  1669  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  i.  i.  iv.  22  To.  .promulgate  the  knowlege  and 
worship  of  the  great  God.  1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1870)  163 
The  arrogant  pedant  does  not  communicate,  but  promulgates 
his  knowledge.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Enf.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  349 
Trisyllables  ending  in  ce,  ent,  and  ate,  accent  the  first 
syllable :  as, . . '  prdpagate ' ; . .  unless  the  middle  syllable  has 
a  vowel  before  two  consonants:  as,  'Promulgate'.  1903 
A.  ROBERTSON  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  in  Italy  \.  (1905)  36  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  promulgated 
in  December  1854. 

Hence  Pro-mulgated  ///.  a. ;  Pro'mulgating 
•vbl.  sb.  =  next. 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  I'll  I  (Camden)  33  Before 
the  promulgating  of  the  law  of  Moses.  1690  LOCKE  Goat.  n. 
xi  (Rtldg.)  136  Promulgated  standing  laws.  1838  CHALMERS 
Wks.  XII.  176  The  promulgated  will  of  Him  who  is  the 
King  of  Kings. 

Promulgation    (pr^mclg/i-jan^  proa-),     [r 


F.  promulgation  (i-flh  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
promulgation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  promulgare  :  see 
PROMDLGE.]  The  action  of  promulgating  or  fact 


vocation  2  Their  final  Acts  were  duly  promulg'd.  1766 
BLAIKSTONECOTWK.  II.  xxvii.  410  The  king.,  has  the  right 
of  promulging  to  the  people  all  acts  of  state  and  govern- 
ment. 1879  Q.  Rev.  CXLVIII.  545  They  would  have 
claimed  to  promulge  their  canons  and  constitutions .  .without 
license  from  the  Crown  first  obtained. 

2.  To  set  forth,  declare,  or  teach  publicly  (a 
creed,  doctrine,  opinion,  statement) ;  to  bring 
before  the  public,  to  publish  (a  book,  etc.). 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  viii.  §  12  If  yncleane  spirits  may 
not  be  permitted  to  promulge  this,  or  like  diuine  mysteries. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vii.  Wks.  1874  I.  280  A  book  of  this 
nature,  and  thus  promulged  and  recommended  to  our  con- 
sideration. 1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  I.  xi.  81  From 
these  [traditions  and  historical  facts]  when  they  are  pro- 
mulged, I  think  there  may  be  a  pretty  fair  deduction 
drawn.  1882-3  SchajjTs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1515 
Fanatics  announced  visions,  and  promulged  prophecies. 

Hence  Promu'lged ///•  a-i  Promu-lging  vet.  so. 
and///,  a. 

1627  MAY  Lucan  vi.  906  The  popular  J_aw-promulging 


openly,  or  proclaiming.  1013  JACKSON  t^reea  i.  10  Jtar. 
diij,  Extant  in  the  age  immediately  following  the  Gospels 
promulgation.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  V.  394  Before  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  world  was  infinitely 
divided  on  this  important  head.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India  I.  173  The  promulgation  of  these  designs  went  far  to 
effect  their  fulfilment.  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  V.  233 
They  felt  themselves  bound  to  prevent  its  promulgation. 

to.  spec.  The  official  publication  of  a  new  law, 
decree,  ordinance,  etc.,  putting  it  into  effect. 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  22  The  day  of  promulgation  of 
the  Law  was  come.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xxvii.  (1700)  304 
The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
Promulgation  made  by  Heraulds.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots 
Eng.  viii.  (1880)  131  One  of  Henry's,  .greatest  acts  was  the 
promulgation  . .  of  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes.  1875 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xv.  205  note,  The  Writ  of  1217  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  Charter  orders  the  sheriff  to  publish  it, 
in  pleno  comitatu  [etc.]'. 

attrib.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration,  fudic.  Evid.  (1827)  II. 
672  The  use  of  promulgation  paper,  provided  with  a  printed 
border,  presenting,  in  tenor  or  in  the  way  of  reference,  such 
dispositions  of  law  as  are  applicable  to  the  subject. 

Promulgator(prp-molgifit3J,  prJu--).  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  PROMULGATE  :  see  -OH  :  cf.  late  L. 
promulgator  (Ennodius,  a  520).]  One  who  pro- 
mulgates or  publishes. 

a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  410  Christ . . 
is  the  dispenser,  or  pro_mulgator,  or  minister  of  God  unto 
the  world  of  a  new  spiritual  economy.  1766  WARBURTON 
Serin.  John  x.  n  Wks.  1788  V.  335  An  odd  Legacy  to  the 
promulgators  of  the  Law  of  Liberty  !  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII. 
146  Dr.  Jenner's  claim  of  being  the  promulgator  or  inventor 
of  vaccine  inoculation.  1885  Manch.  Exam,  n  Feb.  5/2 
Mr.  C...has  instructed  his  solicitor  to  deal  with  the  promul- 
gator of  the  slander. 

Hence  Pro'muljfa'tress,  a  female  promulgator. 
i6«o  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  ix.  157  The  First  was  the 
Promulgatress  of  the  Jewish,  the  Second  of  the  Christian  law. 
Promulge  (promzrldg),  v.  arch.     [ad.  L.  pro- 
mulgare to  expose  to  public  view,  publish  ;  perh. 
altered  from  provulgare  in  same  sense  (see  PRO- 
VULGATE)   by  the  influence  of  some  other  word. 
Cf.   F.  promulguer  (Oresme,   a  1400).]     =  PRO- 
MULGATE v. 
1.  trans.  To  publish  or  proclaim  formally  (a  law 


SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  IX.  ii.  40  At  the  promulging  of  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai.  1874  MRS.  JAY  Holden  with  Cords  452 
The  recently  promulged  theory  of  Gall. 

Promulger  (promvld&i).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  '.J 
One  who  promulges  ;  a  promulgator. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed\\.  (1839)  131  The  first  revealer  and 
promulger  bred  in  the  house  of  a  carpenter..  despised  by.. 
all  the  learned  in  the  religion  of  his  nation.  1737  WHISTON 
Josrphu^Antiq.  xiv.  x.  §  21  He  had  himself  been  the  pro- 
mulger of  your  decree.  1824  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Infidelity 
(1833)  156  A  tale  known  to  be  a  falsehood  by  the  very  pro- 
mulgers  themselves. 

PromiVSCidate,  a.  [f.  L.  promusc-is,  -idem 
(see  next)  +  -ATE  2.]  Formed  as  or  furnished  with 
a  promuscis  or  proboscis  :  chiefly  of  insects. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomot.  IV.  xlvii.  378  Mouth  pro- 
muscidate.  1840  WESTWOOD  Classification  Insects  II.  414 
Mouth  arising  from  the  under  and  hinder  surface  of  the 
head,  promuscidate. 

II  Promuscis  (promc-sis).  [L.,  altered  form  oi 
proboscis.  Cf.  obs.  ¥  .  promuscide  (153,6  in  Godef.).] 

f  1.  The  proboscis  or  trunk  of  an  elephant.   Obs. 

[1576:  see  PROBOSCIS  i.)    1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 


ng  pr  . 

(1658)  153  His  trunck  called  Proboscis  and  Promuscis,  is 
a  large  hollow  thing  hanging  from  his  nose.  1709  BLAIR  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  56  The  Proboscis  (or  Promuscis,  as 
some  call  it,  in  English  the  Trunk). 
2.  Entom.  The  proboscis  in  certain  orders  oi 
insects  :  cf.  PROBOSCIS  3  ;  spec,  that  of  the  Hymen- 
optera:  see  quots.  1826-8. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theot.  Ins.  962  It  hath  very  long 
Drmcles,  and  the  promuscis  or  snout  doubled  in  or  rolled  up 


Promuscis,  the  oral  instrument  of  Hemiptera,  in  which  the 
ordinary  Trophi  are  replaced  by  a  jointed  sheath,  covered 
above  at  the  base  by  the Labrum,.  .and  containing  four  long 
capillary  lancets,  and  a  short  tongue.  1828  STARK  Elem. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  219  [In  the  Hymenoptera]  All  these  parts, 
as  well  as  the  labium,  are  often  much  elongated,  and  com- 
pose together  a  species  of  trunk  or  proboscis,  which  111 


t  Promnta'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRO-I  i  + 
MUTATION  so  QV.promutation  (1359  in  Godef.).] 
Exchange,  barter. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Connn.  178  In  case  he  become.. 
Metropolitan  of  another  churche,  throughe  promutation,  or 
any  ottier  meane.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  4-  Stttj.  131  «  "> 
Promutation  a  man  sets  such  a  value  upon  such  a  thing, 
and  does  not  respect  the  person  or  quality  of  any  buyer. 
It  id..  To  observe  this  Arithmetical  Rule  which  Aristotle 
propounds  in  Promutation. 

||PromyceliUBKpr»"im3isrli»m).  Bot.  Rarely 
in  Eng.  form  Pro'inycele.  [mod.  L.,  f.  pro, 
pRo- 1  +  MYCELIUM.]  The  filamentous  product  of 
the  germination  of  a  spore. 


spor;     . 

guish  them  from  such  spore's  as  are  reproductive  without 
the  intervention  of  a  promycelium.  1882  VINES  Sachs  Bot. 
335  The  teleutospores. . produce  promycelia  on  germination. 

Hence  Promyoe'lial  a.,  of  the  promycelium. 

1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  v.  177  The  promycelial  tube  is 
divided  by  transverse  walls  into  a  series  of.. short  cells. 

Promys,  -yse,  -ysse,  obs.  ff.  PROMISE. 

II  FronaOS  (pron^^s).  Gr.  and  Lot.  Antiq. 
Also  7  -on,  8  -us.  [L.pronaos  (-us),  a.  Gr.  irpuVfios 
(-ov)  the  hall  of  a  temple,  prop.  adj.  '  situated  in 
front  of  the  temple ' :  see  PRO-  *  and  NAOS.]  The 
space  in  front  of  the  naos,  cell,  or  body  of  a  temple, 
enclosed  by  the  portico  and  the  projecting  side 
walls  ;  the  vestibule.  Also,  a  similar  vestibule  in 
some  early  Christian  churches  :  •=  NARTHEX. 


PBONATE. 
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PatacTgrea'l  HaTl^r  '^2l5!!?tU&&J'  »«' l£o 
Dcscr.  AU/II.11. 111.x.  .69  The  architrave.. continued  from 
=  Iront  ol  the  portico  or  pronaos  to  the  side  pillars. 
ffi;,  ^  ^  *  '  •  I4?X?  Inner  P°«'coes  formed  Ey  the 
longitudinal  extension  of  the  flank  walls,,  .forming  what  are 
distinguished  as  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus. 

J>g-  1804  HUXLKY  Evol.  f  Ethics  Pref.  8  If  I  had  attempted 
to  reply  m  full  to  the  criticisms..!  know  not  what  exlTnt  of 
ground  would  have  been  covered  by  my  frmaos  iSy, 
bookman  Nov.  235  A  roomy  niche  in  the  pronaos  of' Farm? 

Fro-nate,///.a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. pronat-us 
pa.  pple.  of  prdnare :  see  next.]  Bent  into  a  prone 
position  ;  bent  forward  and  downward. 

i8MKANECrwwtf.fi>>.  vi.  (,856)  47  Such  turf,  where 


arochial  „ 


Frpnate  (prou-ndt),  v.  Physiol.  [f.  late  L 
pronat-,  ppl.  stem  of  prdnare  to  bend  forward,  f 
prsn-us  PHONE  a.]  trans.  To  render  prone;  to 
put  (the  hand,  or  the  fore  limb)  into  the  prone 
position ;  to  turn  the  palm  downwards :  see  next 

Opp.  to  SUPINATE. 

1836-9  ToddtCyct.  Anat.  II.  786/r  The  forearm  and 
hand  were  rigidly  pronated.  1840-5.  Ibid  IV  iViV/,  The 

Ess1**?  siifvv1  T  -WsS-Sf  ««saft 

Band.     1875  SIR  W.  TURNER  i          ycl.  Brit.  I  812/1  The 


pronate  the  hand  and  fore-arm  by  th'rowng'  therad'urs  across" 
the  ulna,  so  as  to  make  the  thumb  the  innermost  digit. 
Pronation  fpt*O/l-foo).  Physiol.  [  =  K  pro- 
nation,  ad.  med.L.  prdnation-em,  n.  of  action  f 
prsnare-.  see  prec.j  The  action  of  pronating '; 
the  putting  of  the  hand  or  fore  limb  into  the  prone 
position,  i  e.  with  the  palmar  surface  downwards 
lit  the  limb  be  stretched  forward  horizontally)  or 
backwards  (if  it  be  hanging  vertically) ;  the 
position  or  condition  of  being  pronated.  (Some- 
times applied  to  a  similar  movement  of  the  tibia 
m  the  hind  limb.)  Opp.  to  SUPINATION. 

1660  ).  SMITH Old  Age  (1676)  62  They  [the  muscles]  can 
perform  adduction,  abduction ;  flexion,  extension  ;  pronation 
supmation.  1745  AMYAND  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII  Too  A 
fh rTJhTA  Swcr'In8,VP°»'he  upper  Head  of  the  Radius  on 


r~j"T""* vl""""'"  •*•    Also  4  proone,  6-7  proane 
lad.  L.fran-us  bent  or  leaning  forward;  inclined 
downward,  sinking;  disposed,  prone  (to  anything 
favourable,  easy,  cf.  obs.F./r^(i488  inGodcf.) 
1.  Having  the  front  or  ventral  part  downwards; 
bending  forward  and  downward  ;  situated  or  lyinc 
face  downwards,  or  on  the  belly :  said  chiefly  of 
persons  or  animals,  or  of  the  posture  or  attitude 
itself     Of  the  hand  :  with  the  palm  downwards 
(or   backwards) ;    also,    of  the   fore-arm,   or   lhe 
radius,  in  the  corresponding  position  :   see  PRO-   ! 
NATION.      Often  predicative  or  quasi-advb.,  esp.   i 
after  A,,  etc.  (cf.  FLAT  a.  2).    Opp.  to  SUPINE  a 

.578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  ,v.  62  The  office  of  these  two    • 
imus,  esj..is  in  prone  order  to  turne  Radius.     1610  G 
obeyaan"  Cllr}st*c^'f'-"-  xv",  He  lowted  lowe  With  prone 

^^^^^^^""'i^^*^'*^- 
ward,  or  supine  that  is  vpward.    1667  MILTON  P.  /..  vn  506 

JSSfiES^^^SSE 

iop,  f  h  '&  prTe"    -J^SSSSSTlf  5S$ 

far  inffon,'0  T^T  'hS  gr<£nd'  theU  'eK5  extended    , 
lar  m  front  and  behind.     1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  775    I 

1L  g,  PJone  he  dug  His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth 
b.  Of  a  part  of  the  body :  So  situated  as  to  be 
directed  downwards ;  under,  nether,  ventral 

In,    ,.[5e-r,r"TLY  ''•    l66t  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  t,  Mat 
iiuroa.,  ineir  hnns  are  foure,  two  in  the  prone  Dart  two  in 
the  supine.     ,8*5  KIKBY&  SP.  Entomol.  IV xlvFS  Prone 
Surface  .  rhe  under  surface.    Ibid.  308  Mouth . .  Front 
When  the  mouth  is  wholly  under  the  head. 

2  In  inexact  or  extended  sense  (as  if  opp.  to 
erect) :  Lying  (or  so  as  to  lie)  flat ;  in  (or  into)  a 
horizontal  posture;  prostrate.  Often  predicative 
or  quas,-advb,  with  lie,  fall,  etc.  =  flat  down. 

Permissible  of  things  that  have  not  an  upper  and  under 
is  Mini!  ""TCI.?*?,™"  a"d  ""'."H1'8'  un'e.**  'he  position 


PRONEPHEW. 

prone  to  deceive  themselves.    ,88,  JOWKTT  Thmyd.  I.  ,07 
All  are  by  nature  prone  to  err. 

(0)  to  something  neutral  or  good 

pT  S-3K  £  M£-  *?£%*£*'% 
^«EAS&.ffi5^£ 

prone  to  receiue  the  Faith ;  for  they  beleeue  in  One  God 
..and  haue  no  Idols.  1665  MANLEY  Crolius'  Lmu  C. 
Carres  321  More  prone  to  concord.  1764  GOLDSK.  Trai. 
93  hverv  state,  to  one  lov«l  l,l,«;  .  ™C-7-  f. ",*  . 


b.  Of  things  or  persons,  in  reference  to  merely 
physical  tendencies  (e  g.  to  disease) 

SSSSr^a  S3SS3S 

*vii*£?*lM/fuL'*£'???0il**u-£nn*  Aiieady  to 


•      i-  *"  mind  (for  some  acti°°  expressed  or 

implied);  eager.  Obs.  or  arch. 

vet5*3  Tfl  Wk"^°N  ^*"'  ('58o)  <  Though  -  .  our  will  [be]  prone 

(.^"^"Th15  Hbeaui%  ",610  ***£tir»*£ri£&. 

i  L?,  fl  H"rse.--of  all  beests  there  is  none..  more 
?  ?v  ^S  V  °r  deS'r°US  °,f  reven«e-  '«"  SH*KS-  <>«"* 
von,;  GftSTT  *  "lan  W0uld  """^y  a  Gallowes,  and  beget 
>ong  Uibbets,  I  neuer  saw  one  so  prone,  in*  MORGAN 

te  n  vh  3I3«A  Bidy  of  pronc  y^.s™SS 

their  Flesh.     1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  i.  iii.  ,<xj  What  deeo 


onemn 

8.  Comb.,  as  (sense  3)  prone-descending,.  rushing 
adjs.;  (sense  7)  prone-minded  adj.;  fpronewise 
«<*».,  i  with  'prone'  movement,  downward,  easily 
readily  (cf.  3,  5). 

1585  BANISTER  Weeper's  Chymrg.  336  So  as  the  matter 
maye  freely  and  pronewise  flowe  out  o^he  wounde    ,W-46 

doidr  *,?y"m'r  6&  ,Fioods  p»«»w«*S»  *3rs 

clouds     It.d.   ,M5  A  deluge  of  sonorous  hailf  Or  prone- 
descending  ram.     ,869  IJUSHNELL  Worn.  Sujrage  VR  ,43 

f  ^ 


nina  limb. .the  muscular  force  ist.l 
pronation  of  the  tibia* 

t  b.  The  action  of  placing  (a  body,  etc.)  in  a 
prone  position.    06s. 

,698  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  ,,8  The  First  Pair  of 
o/U«heCAnimaLh"CamC  '°  ^  dtaeeted'  "*°"  ""=  P<°™'™ 

Pronato-flexor  (pron^t^fle-ksf*!),  a.  Anat 
\\.prffnald-  (prop.  advb.  combining  form  of  L. pro- 
nat us  pa.  pple.,  pronated,  but  taken  as  repr. 
PBO.NATOR)  +  FLEXOR.]  Applied  to  the  mass  of  pro- 
nator and  flexor  muscles  of  the  fore  or  hind  limb 

1871  HUMPHRY  Myolon/  24  Below  the  knee  the  plantar 
aspect,  .is  occupied  byaTroad  thick  pronato-flexor  mass. 

.Pronator  (pn>nn^i-tf&).  Anat.  [a.  med.L  pro- 
iMlor,  agent-n.  f.  prdnare  :  see  PRONATE  v.  Cf. 
t.fronateur  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).]  A  muscle  that 
:cts  or  assists  in  pronation ;  spec,  one  of  two 
muscles  of  the  fore  limb, pronator  (radii)  teres  and 
pronator  (radii)  quadratus.  Msoaltrib.  (Opposed 

to   SUPINATOB.) 

,l/^/,\tonfkround'!thfofher'?o':/'   M'    "''  Pr<"lat<"'" 
Radius.)    1717-4,  CHAMBERS  "ycT^^Pni^/ig^^Tben 
are  peculiar  muscles  whereby  the  pronation  is  effected 
called  pronators.     ,,70  PENNANT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXgS 
in    lend.lnous  muscfes.  .have  much  the  same  effect  on  the 
tail  as  the  supinator  and  pronators  have  in  turninc  t 
hand.     ,8.6  K^RBY  &  SP.  Ento.nol.  IV.  xliii.  ,72  At  (frst  it 
maj    seem  that  insects.. cannot  have  the  Supinator  and 
Pronator  muscles :  but  some  muscle  of  this  kind  must  be 
thcfte  that  have  a  versatile  head.     1871  MIVART  Annt  204 

i=    muscles  of  the    fore-arm  consist  of  pronators 
supinators,  flexors  and  extensors. 

Frone  (pr<?un),  sb.  Now  rare.  Also  7  proane 
[a.  t. prone  (i2th  c.  in  Halz.-Darm.),  also/ww! 
°ing'Agr  '  Sratlne,  railing,  hence  a  place  en- 
:losed  by  such,  spec,  the  grating  or  railing  separat- 
ing  the  chancel  from  the  nave  of  a  church,  the 
place  where  notices  were  given  and  addresses 
delivered.  Ulterior  origin  uncertain  :  see  Kortinjr 
s.  v  prscono,  and  articles  there  cited.] 

tl.  A  part  of  a  church  from  which  notices  were 
r*SL°Cn  !  "  "le  notices  there  given  put.  Obs. 


i 

SSraf^  P^°n<:  ^  Jfe'  £"=*  ><*'.  P°™«  «  hh  ie 
(,8o?)        gn  '^f    R'  B°'-D«F»'°OD'  Col.  Reformer 

1  ,r?,,H3     I?"6  man--lav  °n  his  S'd=  with  face  hllf  up- 
lightning.  °"g  ma°  had  fallcn  Prone-  ""  f  str«k  S 

b.  transf  Constructed  for  lying  prone  upon. 

Re. 


3.  Having  a  downward  aspect  or  direction; 
having  a  downward  or  descending  inclination  or 
slope.  Also  loosely,  steeply  or  vertically  descending, 
headlong  Often  predicative  or  quasi-advb. 


t  Prone,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  prtner  (c  1600 
in  tiatz.-Darm.)  to  address  (a  congregation),  also 
to  eulogize,  f.  prone  PHONE  sb.~\  trans.  To  read 
out,  make  proclamation  of. 

1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  ,73,  I.  t46  The  Contents  of  this 


ca  All.  xh,  Down  the  prone  vale  ,8<i7  C' 
BRONTE  P,  //f«,  xxxiv,  The  storm  seemed  to  have  bSft  at 
the  rernthi  ,t  rushed  down  prone.  ,864  TENNYSON  En 


ero.oow 

b.  /j.  =  DECLINING  ///.  a.  4  b. 

J™!?2!  ^  f-  V-"'  ««.  S0016  comfortable  bride 
u-.  to  grace  Thy  climBmg  life,  and  cherish  my  pione 


-'.  Directed  or  inclined  'downwards',  or 
towards  what  is  base  ;  'grovelling ',  abject,  base. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  ,85,  IV.  J54  Nothinc    b 
prone  and  savage  necessity,  not  worth  th^nan,"  Jf  % arriaU 
I    unaccompanied  with  love.     174.  YOUNG  Nt    7 

rone  to  the  centre;  crawling  in  the  dust.  Ibid,  vit'iio; 
E««  m  stature,  prone  in  appetite  !  ,84a[see2r 

T  5.  fig.  Said  of  action  compared  to  followine  a 
downward  sloping  path  :  Easy  to  adopt  or  pursue; 
involving  no  difficulty  or  effort.  (Sometimes  with 
mxture  of  sense  6  :  =  to  which  one  is  prone.)  Obs. 
Dro4nlDav,4m./'f«^rJ;.^L('..T»!,?1.0<St  easv'  r?dy  and 


proner  way  to  Hell.    ,6fc  H. 


f 

the  Feasts,  and  Fasts  of  the  Church,  Banes  of  Mat!  monv 
txcommunicanons,  etc.  ,686  -  tr.  iRZKtnh 
Causing  ,t  to  be  Proclaimed  at  the  Prosne  of  C  Parish. 

2.  An  exhortation  or  homily  to  be  read  or 
delivered  in  church. 

a  1670  HACKET  Aty.  Williams  u.  (1692)  56  A  savine  out 
of  a  orosne  or  homily,  made  on  putpole  to  be  read  before 

A*,,?: T,,-?'1,1!'"'*'  j?  a1'  Visi/?'i0"?-      '?'«  M?  DAviL 
,t;i,     ,D      '  2"  2nc   Ku«ebiu«..b  said  to  have  writ 
liny  short  Prones  or  Exhortations  upon  the  Gospels.  1897 


6.  Having  a  natural  inclination  or  tendency  to 
something ;  inclined,  disposed,  apt,  liable.     Const 
lo  with  sb    or  inf.     (The  earliest  sense  in  Eng 
and  still  the  prevailing  one.) 

a.  Of  persons  or  animals,  in  reference  to  mental 
disposition  or  the  like;  (a)  to  something  evil. 

always  find  all'  nalmns  ..Bon  pr"on'e  toWo'lit'r'y^han1^" 
atheism.  anH   .,.-,.    ,.r  »« i.-.,_     .1  ."vi^ny   man 


Pronece :  see  PKONIECE. 

Pronely  (pr^-nli),  adv.    [i.  PRONE  a.  +  -LY  *  ] 

1.  In  a  prone  position;  face  downwards;  loosely 
(quot.  1578),  right  down,  flat  down  (cf.  PRONE  a.  2) 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  9  A  man,  in  fallyng    back. 
•Oes,  goeth  pronely,  without  all  hope  of  recouerable  stay. 
SHELDON  Miracles  AtiticHr.  ix.  224  The  same  did', 
pronely  adore  and  worship  at  the  time  of  eleuation.     ,646 
SIR  1.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  ,5,  Some  couple,  .pronely,  that 
•  b^.conl?,c"on  of  Prone  parts  in  both,   a  185,  Mon/MD&r 

11,'rf.i?  lald.us  down  *nd  waich'd,..Proneiy,  the  sea-fowl 
and  the  coming  dawn. 

2.  With  a  natural  inclination;  f  readily,  willingly 
(ol<s.};  eagerly. 

'?$J-  CLEMENT  in  Strype  Eccl. Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  Ix 
rV*.    ly      ewe,,tj1,e  "ewhe,  and  pronely  wolde  confess  it.' 
IROW  Wks.  (1686)  II.  Serin,  x.  148  Closely  affixed 
lomatenal  things,  or  pronely  addicted  to  brutish  pleasures. 
Froneness  (proo-n,nes).     Also  6-7  pronenes, 
-uesse ;  7  prones,  pronease,  proauess  (see  note 
s.  v.  -NESS),     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  prone. 

1.  Natural  inclination,  disposition,  tendency,  or 
propensity  (to  something,  or  to  do  something). 

,548  ELYOT^  Proitilas,  pronenesse,  inclinacion  to  good  or 
euell.     1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Eras,,,.  Par.  Rom.  Piol.  .vb 
rronenes  and  redmes  vnto  the  dede  in  the  ground  of  the 
r.i?'.        3  Pu"CH*s  P>lgri»«tg<  (1614)  89  The  pronenesse 
of  that  sexe  to  teares.     ,6*5  SIR  S.  olwis  Jrnl.  (,783)  36 
My  fafhers  prones  to. .change  hb  former  purposes.     1748 
f  Vn.  I.  x.  ,o,  A  proneness  to  swoon  on  the  least 
exemon  of  strength     ,859  SMILES  Self- Help  xiii.  (,86o>  338 
Vbat  is  doneonceandagainsoongiveslaciUiyand  proneness. 
t  b.  Readiness  of  mind,  willingness,  eagerness. 
1631  MASSINGEK  Btlievt  as  You  List  v.  ii.  I.. with  a  eentle 
reprehension  taxde  Your  forwarde  pronenesse.    c  i«»  T 
TULLY  S,efe  tf  Carlisle  (1840)  9  Of  great  prudence  and 
proneness  in  arms. 

2.  Prone  position  of  the  body.  rare. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  L  ,80  Though  in  Serpents 
ami  Lizards  we  may  truly  allow  a  pronenesse,..Perf«t 
Quadrupedes,  as  Horses,  Oxen,  and  Camels,  are  but  partly 
jrone,  and  have  some  part  of  erectnesse.  Je-id.,  Birds  or 
Hying  animals,  are  so  farre  from  this  kinde  of  pronenesse, 
that  they  are  almost  erect. 

t3.  Downward  direction  or  slope;  declivity.  Obs. 
,686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  ii.  168  The  River  ebbs  by  the 
(    J*roneness  of  its  Streams. 

Pronepce :  see  PHONIECE. 
t  Pro-nephew.  Sc.  Obs.    Also  5  pro-nevow, 
-newowe,  6 -nevoy,  6-7  -nepuoy.    [f.  PRO-  1  2  + 
NEPHEW,  after  F.  pronepveu  (1486  in  Godefc),  L. 
pi-oncpot-ein  PRONEPOT.]    A  great-grandson. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  MIL  iii.  372  (Colt.  MS.)  Fra  be  stok 

.  .Discendande  persownys  lynyally  In  be  tobir,  or  be  thride, 

i    degre,  Newow,  or  proncwowe  [v.r.  pronevow],  sulde  be 

184-2 


PBONEPHRIC. 

IS35  STEWART  Cron.  Sot.  (Rolls)  I.  316  A  ne  greit  nobUl, 
t'ni?  callit  wes  Dardane,  The  pronevoy  of  gude  King  Metal 


. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  primitive  kidney  or 
seemental  organ  in  the  embryos  of  lower  verte- 
brltes  Hence  Prone-phric  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  pronephron  ;  also  Pronephri-dlan  « 


1460 


a^ProngS  to  move  The  crusted  Earth.  1706  PHILLIPS 
Prong,  a  Pitch-fork.  a.  W  J.  HAMMOND  Love  hlegies 
'  the  Spade  or  weild  the  weighty  Prong. 


PEONOMINALLY. 


1881  BALFOUR  Compar.  J3,moryoi.  11.  u.  x*">.  >•»  • 
body  is. .related  functionally  to  the  pronephros  appears  to 
be  indicated.. (3)  by  its  enclosure  together  with _the  prone, 
phridian  stoma  in  a  special  compartment  ot  'ne°W 
cavitv  1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  588  Van  W  lines 
viewf.tbat  the  primitive  Craniota  had  no  pronephric  duct, 
the  pronephros  opening  outwards  by  a  pore  from  the  gland, 
t  PrO'nepot.  St.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pro-, 
tronetos,  -Stem  great-grandson,  f.  pro,  PBO-  2 
+  nepos  grandson  :  see  NEPOTE.]  =  PBONEPHEW. 
1536  BELLENDEN  Cosmogr.  ii.  in  Cron.  Scet.Wzi)  1.  P.  xx. 
This  Brutus  wes  nepot.or  ellis  pronepot,  to.. Eneas.  li?"9 
MACFARLANE  Gtnealog.  Collect  (S.  H  S.)  II.  142  Sir  Thomas 
Maule  his  Pronepos..was  killed  at  Howdoun.] 

t  PrO'nept(e.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pronept-is  great- 
granddaughter,  f.  pro,  PBO-  l  2  +  nept-is  NIECE.]  A 
grand-niece ;  =  PBONIECE. 

.645  St  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  V.  337  Leaving  behmde  Him 
ooSe  only  doughter  the  Kinges  Hieghnes  pronepte  1543 
in  Sadler's  St  Papers  *  Lett.  (.809)  I.  152  He  did  wefl 
perceive.. how  much  your  highness  tendred  the  surety  and 
preservation  of  your  pronepte.  1544  in  Ld.  Herbert  H  en. 
VIII  (1649)  509  He  shall  fore-see  that  the  Kings  Pronept 
be  not  conveyed  out  of  Scotland,  but  strive  to  get  her  person 
into  his  custody.  IS4S  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  V.  420  The 
Quene  of  Scotland,..  His  Highnes  pronept. 

Pronepuoy,  -nepvoy,  obs.  ff.  PBONEPHEW. 

Prones,  pronesse,  obs.  ff.  PKONENESS. 

II  Proneur  (pronbr).  [F.  prdneur,  agent-n.  f. 
prtiner:  see  PBONE  v.~\  One  who  praises  another ; 
an  extoller,  eulogist,  flatterer. 

1812  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Vivian  vii,  This  depreciator..of 
Vivian.. had  been  his  political  proneur  and  unblushing  flat- 
terer. 1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  xi.  (1869)  232  These 
troneurs.  or  satellites,  repeat  all  their  good  things  [etc.].  1853 
DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  iii.  Wks.  1862  XIV.  124  Her 
dislike.. to  the  doctor,  as  their  receiver,  and  the  proneur 
of  their  authors. 

Pronevow,  -nevoy,  obs.  ff.  PBONEPHEW. 
t  Prong,  prang,  sbl  Obs.  In  5  prange,  5-6 
pronge,  o  prang.  [Known  only  from  c  1440 : 
app.  =  MLG.  prange  a  pinching  (Franck),  Du. 
prang  a  pinching,  confinement,  ^prange  '  shackle, 
neck-iron,  horse-muzzle '  (Hexham),  ^praughe '  co- 
arctatio,  compressio'  (Kilian)  ;  f.  OTeut.  vbl.  stem 
* prang-  to  pinch,  squeeze:  cf.  PBANGLE,  also 
next  and  PANG  sb.~\ 

1.  Urgent  distress,  anguish ;  a  pang. 

c  mt>Promp.Parv,  493/1  Throwe,  womannys  pronge  (K. 
sekenes),  erumpna.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  151 
As  thow  the  prongys  of  deth  dede  streyn  Here  hert  root. 
c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc. )  287  These  prongys  myn  herte 
asondyr  thei  do  rende.  c  1330  Crt.  of  Love  1 150  The  prange 
of  loue  so  straineth  them  to  crie. 

2.  ?A  trick,  a  prank,  rare—1. 
Perhaps  a  different  word. 

a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  501  My  frende,  where  haue  ye 
bene  so  longe?.  .1  haue  bene  about  a  praty  pronge. 
Prong   (pi?rj),  sb£     Forms:   a.  5-6  prange, 

6  prannge,  prang.    0.  5-7  pronge,  6  prongue, 

7  prung,  6-  prong.    See  also  SFBONG.     [Known 
only  from  c  1500 ;  origin  and  etymology  obscure ; 
perh.  related  to  prec. ;  cf.  MLG.  prange  a  pinching, 
also  a  pinching  instrument,   a  horse's   barnacle 
(Franck).    But  in  sense  more  akin  to  PBAG  si.1, 
PKOG  sb.1,  as  if  a  nasalized  variant  of  these.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  implement  with  two,  three, 
or  more  piercing  points  or  tines ;  a  forked  instru- 
ment, a  fork.  In  many  specific  uses,  now  chiefly 
dial.;  e.g.  a  fork  to  eat  with,  a  table-fork;  along- 
handled  fork  for  kitchen  use ;  a  kind  of  fire-iron ; 
a  rural  implement,  a  pitchfork,  hay-fork,  dung- 
fork,  digging-fork. 

1492  RYMAN  Poems  Iv.  4  in  Archiv  Stud,  neu.  Spr. 
LXXXIX.  221  Dethe  hathe  felde  me  with  his  pronge.  [Cf. 
Ixxxv.  5  When  dredefull  deth  to  the  shal  come  And  smyte  the 
with  his  spronge.)  1501  Will  of  Treffiy  (Somerset  Ho.), 
A  Prange  of  siluer  for  grene  gynger.  1504  Ibid.,  My  best 
prannge  for  grene  gynger.  1528  Lett.  %  Pap.  Hen.  VIII, 
IV.  n.  2227  In  casting  prangs  for  to  cast  fyre  and  faggott. 
-'•-,  Acts  Privy  Council  (1890)  II.  349  Pronges  of  yron. 


1570  LEVINS  Manip.  166/47  A  Prongue,  hasta  fitrcata. 
1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  (1626)  167  Her  husband. . 
Tooke  downe  a  flitch  of  bacon  with  a  prung,  That  long  had 


sSS  S'K^-oft  g£$s  "3£ 

".SS'.cJSlfW  (Shropsh.)  (E.D.b.),  Six  superior 
quality  electro-plated  dinner  piongs.  <88i  JEFFERIES  Wood 
Marie  1.  iii.  48  He  wanted  a  prong,  and  a  stout  stick  with 
ffofk  was  cut  and  pointed  for  him.  1881  0.  *w.  Apr. 
332  He  shouldered  a  prong  and  assisted  his  haymakers. 
1801  'Q'  (Quiller  Couch)  Noughts  f,  Crosses  79  He., 
always^ined  wi'  a  pistol  laid  by  his  plate,  alongside  the 
knives  an'  prongs. 

b.  Any  forked  object,  appendage,  or  part. 
1846  GREENER^.  Gunnery  145  Two  iron  bars,  the  one  fixed, 
themher  loose.    In  the  latter  there  is  a  prong  or  notch  to 
receive  one  end.     1905  E.  CHANDLER  Unveiling  of  Lhasa 
v!  105  The  muzzles  and  prongs  of  the  Tibetan  matchlocks. 
2.  Each  pointed  tine  or  division  of  a  fork. 
1607  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3287/4,  4  Forks  with  3  Prongs.   1729 
SwSr  Let.  to  Gay  19  Mar.,  I  dine  with  forks  that  have  but 
two  prongs.    1763 SMOLLETT  7>»ro.(i766)I.v.62  The  poorest 
tradesman  in  Boulogne  has.  .silver  forks  with  four  prongs. 
1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xxx,  You  were  lean  as  a  fork  with 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  prongs. 

b.  Any  slender  stabbing  or  piercing  instrument, 
or  projecting  part  of  a  machine  or  apparatus. 

1640  G  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V  ccii,  The  Stronger 
Squadron  of  the  french  fell  in  Vpon  the  goreing  stakes ;.. 
•mongst  these  officious  prongs  Surpriz'd;  their  horse  en- 
tangled,  plunge  their  way  Through  many  wounds,  to  Death. 
1875  \?fKprong-chuck  in  4]. 

c.  A  projecting  spur  of  any  natural  object  (esp. 
of  one  with  several  such),  as  a  tooth,  a  deer's  horn, 
a  rock,  etc.    In  Southern  U.S.,  'a  branch  or  arm 
of  a  creek  or  inlet '  (Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  1860). 

1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  120  If  Mr.  Recce's  descriptive 
state  of  the  prongs  or  stumps  [of  teeth]  was  correct.  1834 
Penny  Cyel.ll.  71/1  The  prong  or  antler  [of  the  prongbuck] 
.  .is  short  and  compressed,  points  forwards  and  a  little  out- 


of  a  distinct  antennule.    1855  Eccleswlogtst  XVI.  82 
castle  stands  upon  a  narrow  prong  of  the  hill.  1858  «•!>-  - 
Tribune  a  Mar.  6/3  A .  .man  who  lives  on  a  prong  of  Middle 
Creek  [Kansas].  1886  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Songs/or  Strangers 
Poems  (1904)  134/2  Fair  its  floating  moon  with  her  prongs. 
1899  BARING-GOULD  Bk.  of  West  1.  xii.  214  Strike  for  some 
prongs  of  rock  that  appear  south-east. 

3.  1 A  prawn. 

a  1820  J.  R.  DRAKE  Culfrtl  Fay  (r836)  19  Some  are  rapidly 
borne  along  On  the  mailed  shrimp  or  the  prickly  prong. 

4.  Comb.,zsprong-likez&}.,prong-maker;  prong- 
chuck  (see  quot.) ;  prong-fork,  a  large  fork  for 
agricultural  purposes ;   prong-hoe  sb.,  an  agri- 
cultural implement  with  two  curving  prongs,  used 
like  a  hoe;  =HACK  sb?-  i  ;  hence  prong-hoe  v. 
trans.,  to  break  up  or  dig  with  a  prong-hoe; 
prong-pin,  a  hairpin  with  two  prongs ;   prong- 
staff  (pi.  -staves'),  the  handle  of  a  prong-fork. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Prong*huck,  a  burnishing 
chuck  with  a  steel  prong.    I7«5  Museum  Rust.  IV.  Ivni. 
245  The  use  of  the  *prong-fork  that  I  have  done  my  land 
with.     1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb    x.  47    }*  very 
profitable  to  Hoe  that  little  with  a  Bidens,  called  here  a 
'Prong-Hoe.    1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,?te  prong-hoe 
consists  of  two  hooked  points  of  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and 
when  struck  into  the  ground  will.. answer  both  the  ends  ot 
cutting  up  the  weeds  and  opening  the  land.  _  1765  Museum 
Rust.  IV.  Iviii.  245  A  prong- hoe,  which  is  used  in  hop- 
grounds.     1892  Board  o/ Aerie.  Circular  cone.  Raspberry 
Moth,  Soot,  lime  ashes.. might  be  forked  or  «prong-hoed 
into  the  ground.     1848  J.  BISHOP  tr.  Ottos  Violin  App.  v. 
(1875)  85  The  three  *prong-like  portions  of  the  mute.    1733 
TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xxiii.  376  Made  perfectly  round, 
!    and  of  equal  Diameter  from  one  End  to  the  other,  by  the 
1    »Prong-Maker.      1902  Daily  Chron.  19  July_8/3  Tortoise- 
shell.. is.. in  great  request  for  the  *prong  pins  that  girls 
stick  in  the  thick  coil  of  hair  behind  their  ears,     a  1722 
LISLE  Husb.  11.256  Another  part  of  the  ash  may  serve  for 
*pr°nS-5taves.  rake-staves,  and  rath-pins  for  waggons. 
Prong,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  pierce  or  stab  with  a  prong  ;  to  turn 
up  the  soil  with  a  '  prong '  or  fork ;  to  fork. 

1840  Cottager's  Man.  45  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knowl.,  Husb. 
Ill,  Improved  by  deep  pronging  or  mattockmg  between  the 
rows.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  li,  Silver  forks  with 
which  they  prong  all  those  who  have  not  the  right  of  the 
entrte.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  174 
'  No,  sir,  no ',  he  continued,  pronging  another  onion. 


So  Pro'ngdoe,  the  female  of  the  pronghorn. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  ProagAorn.lht  prongdoe  regularly 
drops  twins. 

Pronged  (prpnd),  a.    [f.  PKONG  j4.2  -r  -ED  A] 

Furnished  with  or  having  prongs. 

1767  COLLINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  466  The  pronged 
teeth  are  like  to  agate.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  L  xm,  Wicket 
of  oak.. And  prong'd  portcullis.  1851  MAYNE REID  Scalp 
Hunt  v,  I  observed  a  pronged  head  disappearing  behind  a 
swell  in  the  prairie.  1863-76  CURLING  Dis.  Rectum  (ed.4)  54, 
i  1 .  .generally  use  the  pronged  forceps. 

b.  Often  in  comb,  with  a  numeral,  as  two-,  three-, 
I  four-pronged. 

1799  ffutl  Advertiser  6  July  3/3  Eating.. with  _a  three- 
pronged  fork.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxix,  Very 
mountebanks  of  two-pronged  forks.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  teb. 
440/1  A  four  pronged  buck  and  a  big  doe  running  together. 
Prome,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PBUNE  v -1 
Pronghorn  (wqfifin),  st.  [short  for  prong- 
horn(ed  antelope']  :  see  next. 
Prong-horned  (pr?rj,hjund),o.  [t*w)WuW 
+  HORNED  o.]  In  prong-horned  antelope;  also 
prong-horn  antelope,  and  prong-horn :  A  North 
American  ruminant  (Antilocapra  americana),  re- 
sembling a  deer,  the  male  of  which  has  hollow 
deciduous  horns  with  a  short  '  prong '  or  snag  in 
front;  popularly  reckoned  as  an  antelope,  but 
scientifically  regarded  as  the  sole  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  a  distinct  family  Antilocapridte.  Also 
called  CABBIE  or  cabrit. 

a  1815  G.  ORD  M  Amer.  Zool.Wg*)  308  The  Prong-Horned 
Antelope  is  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains  and  the 
high-lands  of  the  Missouri.  1834  PennyCycl.  II.  71/1 :  l&e 
prong-horned  antelope  seems,  .to  have  teen  associated  Iby 
the  ancient  Mexicans]  with  the  deer,  on  account  ot 
branched  horns.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  n.  vin.  234  In  the 
prong-hornedantelo?e,onlyafewofthefemales  .havehorns 

B.  1826  J.  D.  GODMAN  Amer.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  32-    1 
prong-horn  antelope  U  an  animal  of  wonderful  aptness. 
:    1902  [see  PRONGBUCK].     1903.  (?•  R«>-  Jan-  l83  Prong-horn 
ahtelope  were  shot :  but  wapiti  were  scarce  and  shy. 

v  1826  J.  D.  GODMAN  Amir.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  324  I  he 
prong-horn  ..  is  usually  called  a  goat  by  the  Canadians. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Prong-horn.  187.7!.  A.  ALLEN  Amer  Bison 
sfhThe  tact  and  caution  required  in  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  the  watchful  pronghorn. 

t  Pro-niece.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  pronece,  -nepce. 
!    H  PBO-  !  2  +  NIECE  :  see  PBONEPT.]  A  grand-niece. 
I       1542  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  V.  23.1  Oure  Soverane  and 
MaUter,  ^ur  tendir  nepho,  is  departit  fra  yis  present .life. . 
and  hes  left  ane  Princes,  3oure  pronece,  to  be  heretar  and 
Quene  of  yis  Realme.    is«  Ibid.  270  Oure  Soverane  Lady. 
5uene  of  Scotland,  jourelest  lovit  pronece.    Ibid.  281  F 
the  performance  of  the  mariage  betwene  nw  Lorde  Princes 
Grace  and  the  doughter  of  Scotlande,  the  Kmges  Majesties 

Pt  Pro-nity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pronitas,  -diem  in- 
clination, propensity,  i.prdn-us  PBONE  a.] 

1.  Steepness  of  descent :  cf.  PBONE  a.  3.  rare. 
1514  PACE  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  Strype  Eccl.Mem.(ii^l 

I.  App.  xi.  20,  I  durst  not.  .look  on  my  left  hand,  tor  tl 
promte  and  deepnes  to  the  valei. 

2.  Propensity,  proneness  (chiefly  to  evil). 

,526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  ,531)  246  b,  A  promte  or  redy. 
m-Sa-  tn  all  wee     a  1535  FISHER  Wks.  (h..J!..l.S.)  »•  44° 
rtiVof  mans  harte  to  be  infected  with 


- 

d  oronitv  to  resist.  1672  WALLIS  in  Phil,  frans.  VII. 
™65£»v8y  or  He^vinessV  .reputed  to  be  suchaC^to 
or  Pronitv  to  move  downwards.  17.  .  KILLINGBECK  Serin. 
xi  (17,7)  =27  Whit  Restraints  shall  we  lay  upon  the  vicious 
Promties  and  Inclinations  of  Human  Nature.: 

Pronominal  (pronominal),  a.  (rf.)  [ad.  late 
^..pronominal-is  belonging  to  a  pronoun  (Priscian) 
iLpronomen,  -zw-PBONOUN  :  see  -AL,  So  in  t.J 

flf  Serving  to  indicate  things,  instead  of  naming 

th,6^BuLWER  a'irol.  164  The  natural!  validity  of  this  indi- 
eitation  of  persons,  and  pronommall  vertue  of  this  *  mger. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 


1680  DALGARNO  Deaf  t,  Dumb  Tutor  .34  Our  own  Eng- 
lish pronominal  words  are  r^one of  the  -o-t^. ^ £ 
nunciation.  1751  HARRIS  Hertnes  n.\.  VJW'ii 


r* 

«i  i8»7  G  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Cram.  42  What  are  called 
ponoSLl  affixes,  which  are  added  to  'he  end  of  nouns 
1002  GREENOUGH  &  KITTRIDGE  Words  170  To  the  second 
rfess  we  give  the  name  of  pronominal  roots,  because  a 
™t  number  of  them  occur  m  pronouns,  and  because  they 
feem  to  express  ideas  of  a  relative  nature,  such  as  are  found 
in  pronouns  and  indefinite  adverbs.  „„„„,;,,.  1 

B    sb.  (The  adj.  used  absol.)    A  pronominal 


2.  To  furnish  with  prongs,  or  prong-like  points.        word.  ^  Lat  Cram.  5  I47.  279  when 

1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  Madding  Crowd  xi,  The  mdis-    :    ,,'%V™,*t;ve  of  the  Matter  is  a  Neuter  Pronoun  or  Pro- 

.=._?*. =.  .,  ...  ^.J_  .       _...,„,  __., „,,  ^    |    ^f««Mt;^!£ \ |V  (ed.   4)  143  The  Interrogative 

Pronominals  qualis,  quantus,  quot.  ™,.i»r  „,« 

Hence  Prono-minali2e  v .  tr,rns.,  to  lender  pro- 
i   nominal;  Prono-minally  adv.,  with  the  force  of 


t.      [f.  PRONG 
strictly,  the  male). 


1074  A.  nAKDY  rar  jr.  maaaiiig  ^rvtvu.  AI,    *i  *.  ....... 

tinct  summit  of  the  facade  was  notched  and  pronged  by 
chimneys. 

Prongfrucfc   \f*r  .ju^tvy. 
BUCK  rf~]  =  PKONGHOKN  (st , , , 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  71/2  The  prongbuck  inhabits  all  the 
western  parts  of  North  America  from  the  53°  of  north  lati- 
tude to  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California.  1902  T.  ROOSE- 
VELT in  Deer  Family  (Sportsm.  Libr.)  98  The  prongbuck 
or  pronghorn  antelope,  known  throughout  its  range  simply 
as  antelope,  is  . .  the  only  hollow-horn  ruminant  which 


as    aneope,     s  .  .     e   ony      oow-orn    rumnan 
annually  sheds  its  horns  as   deer  do   their  antlers. 
Q.  Rn>.   Jan.   44  The  pro 
America  being  unknown  in 


1903 


. 

Q.  Rn>.   Jan.   44  The  prong-buck  .  .  and  the  opossums  of 
the  Old  World. 


1888  H DWELLS  Sinmtf  t\iH"frn  «"-)       ;•  —  .        „ 

fhis'-they  usually  spoke  of  the  minister  pronommally, 


FBONOMINATION. 

Frouomiuation  (pron^min^i-Jan).  [In  sense  I 
f.  PRO-  *  +  NOMINATION,  imitating  Gr.  danovopaaia, 
ANTONOMAHIA  ;  in  sense  2  f.  L.  pronomen  PRO- 
NOUN +  -ATION.] 

1 1.  =  ANTONOMASIA.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Antonomasie,  a  pronomination.  1619  MABBE 
tr.  Fonscca's  Devout  Contempt.  134  Called,  .by  an  Antono- 
maiia,  or  pronomination,  '  The  Ships  of  Tharshish  '. 

2.  Indication  or  reference  by  means  of  a  pronoun. 

1899  .V.  ,<(•  Q.  gth  Ser.  III.  448/2  Has  any  rule  been  laid 
down  by  grammarians . .  for  the  pronomination  or  pronouniza- 
tion  of  this  word  [church]  ? 

II  Prononce  (prononse) ,  a.  [Fr.  pa.  pple.  of  pro- 
noncer to  PRONOUNCE.]  Pronounced,  emphasized  ; 
strongly  marked  or  defined;  conspicuous,  note- 
worthy. 

1838  MILL  A.  de  Vigny  Diss.  &  Disc.  (1859)  I.  291  A  certain 
monotony  of  goodness,.. and  a  degree  of  distaste  for  pro- 
nonce  characters,  as  being  nearly  allied  to  ill-regulated  ones. 
1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  4  V.  II.  151  When  the  flirta- 
tion between  her  and  D'Arcy  became  more  prononce. 

Pronostic,  etc. :  see  PROGNOSTIC,  etc. 
t  PronO'tary.  Obs.    Also  7  -notory,  8  -noth- 
ary.  —  PROTONOTARY.    Cf.  also  PHENOTARY. 

1563  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  198  The  precontract 
.  .alleged  for  one  Leonard's  son,  a  pronotary,  1605  DANIEL 
Queen  s  Arcadia  in.  i,  I  knew  you  a  pronotories  boy,  That 
wrote  Indentures  at  the  towne-house-doore.  1660  R.  COKE 
Power  Q  Subf.  231  The  oath  . .  shall  be  taken  of . .  Utter 
barristers,  Benchers,  Readers,  Ancients,  Pronotaries  [citing 
Act  5  Eliz.  c.  i,  which  has  Prothonotaries '].  1714  Land. 
Can.  No.  5192/1  The  Pronothary  read  the  Oath. 

II  Pronotnm  (pr<?n<Ju-t#m).  Entom.  [mod.L. 
pronStum,  f.  Gr.  jr/xi,  PRO-2  +  narof,  NOTUM, 
back.]  The  dorsal  part  of  the  prothorax  of  an 
insect ;  the  anterior  division  of  the  uotnm,  as  distinct 
from  the  mesonotum  and  metanotum. 

Its  segments  or  scleres  are  fix  pro-prxscutum,  proscutttm, 
proscutejlu»i,pro-posiscutellum. 

1836  SHUCKAHD  tr.  Burmeister's  Man.  Entom.  78  They 
[Kirby  &  Spence]  think  they  have  observed  that  some 
insects  (yespa,  Cimbex)  possess  both  a  collar  and  a  pro- 
notum.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  399  The 
tergal  portion  of  the  prothorax  (pronotum)  is  a  wide  shield, 
which  overlaps  the  head. 

Hence  Prono'tal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
notum (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

Pronoun  (pnJu-naun).  [f.  PRO-  *  4  +  NOUN, 
after  V.pronom,  L.  pronomen.]  One  of  the  Parts 
of  Speech :  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, to  designate  an  object  without  naming  it, 
when  that  which  is  referred  to  is  known  from  con- 
text or  usage,  has  been  already  mentioned  or 
indicated,  or,  being  unknown,  is  the  subject  or 
object  of  inquiry. 

PERSONAL  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  (/,  thou, 
pi.  we,  you,  with  their  cases)  stand  instead  of  the  names  of 
the  speaker  and  the  person  spoken  to.  Those  of  the  third 
person  (he,  she,  it,  they,  with  their  cases,  originally  demon- 
btratives)  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  name  already  mentioned 
or  indicated.  INTERROGATIVE  pronouns  (.who  ?  what  f 
which  f}  ask  the  name,  etc.  of  a  person  or  thine  unknown. 
RELATIVE  pronouns  (who,  which,  that)  combine  the  function 
of  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun  with  that  of  a  con- 
junction,  and  subordinate  one  sentence  or  clause  to  another, 
as  '  I  met  a  friend  w/u  told  me '  for  '  I  met  a  friend,  and 
he  told  me '.  POSSESSIVE  pronouns  are  adjectives  arising 
out  of  the  original  genitive  case  of  personal  pronouns. 
In  Eng.,  as  in  many  other  modern  langs.,  they  have 
developed  two  forms,  one  absolute  or  strictly  pronominal 
(mine,  thine,  ours,  yours,  etc.),  the  other  adjectival  (my,  thy, 
e-ur,yourl  etc.). 

In  addition  to  these,  several  definitive  adjectives  are 
very  commonly  used  absolutely  or  pronominal  ly,  and  classed 
as  adjective  pronouns  or  pronominal  adjectives.  These 
include  the  DEMONSTRATIVES,  this  (pi.  these),  that  (pL 
those), yon  (or  yonder);  DISTRIBUTIVES,  each,  every,  either, 
neit/ter  (of  which  every  as  a  pronoun  is  now  archaic); 
INDEFINITE  numerals,  etc.,  any,  some,  one.  other  (another), 
none,  to  which  some  add  all,  both,  many  Jew,  enough,  such, 
when  used  absolutely.  Oaf  is  often  used  as  an  indefinite 
personal  pronoun  (ONE  20);  and  the  words  K^and  own, 
used  to  strengthen  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns, 
are  sometimes  classed  with  them. 

1530  PALSGR.  74  Pronownes  be  suche  as,  standynge  in  the 
stede  of  substantives,  may  govcrne  vcrbes  to  be  of  lyke 
nombre  and  parson  with  them.  1581  W.  FULKE  in  Confer. 
in.  (1584)  T  ij,  Whereto  els  hath  the  pronowne  (this)  rela- 
tion? i6ta  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  vi.  (1627)  55  They  are 
either  Nownes,  or  Pronowns.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
in.  u.  §  3  As  Nouns  are  notes  or  signs  of  things,  so  Pro- 
nouns are  of  Nouns  ;  and  are  therefore  called  Pronomina. 
quasi  vice  Nominum,  as  being  placed  commonly  instead  of 
Nouns.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  v.  (1786)  73  The  Genuine 
Pronoun  always  stands  by  itself,  affirming  the  Power  of  a 
Noun  and  supplying  its  place.  1817  HARE  Guesses  (1847) 
187  They  are  strange  and  mighty  words,  these  two  little 
pronouns,  /  and  Thai.  1904  ONIONS  Adv.  Eng.  Syntax 
t  62  Adjective  Clauses  are  introduced  by  Relative  Pronouns 
..,  Relative  Adjectives. .,  or  Relative  Adverbs..,  referring 
to  a  noun  or  noun-equivalent  called  the  Antecedent, 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  Principal  Clause.  Ibid.  §  223 
We  is  often  employed  colloquially,  like  '  you ',  as  an  In- 
definite Pronoun  =  '  one  '. 

Pronou-nal,  a.  ran.    [irreg.  f.  prec.  +  -AL  :  cf. 


1461 

F.  prononce,  f.  prononcer  (see  next) :  cf.  It.  pro- 
iiiiHsia,  med.L.  prdnuncia  (Du  Cange).] 

1.  «=  PRONUNCIATION  i. 

1600  DYMMOK  Irelanddt^)  35  Orators,  all  of  them  having 
their  particular  excellencies  in  barbarismc,  harshnes,  and 
rusticall  both  pronounce  and  action. 

2.  =  PRONOUNCEMENT  i. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Coot.  vi.  Wks.  1851  III.  124  That  all 

controversie  may  end  in  the  final!  pronounce  or  canon  of  one 

An.h-prini.it,  or  Protestant  Pope. 

Pronounce  (pr<man-ns),  v.    Also  4-5  (Sc.  6-7) 

pronunce,  4-6  -nounse,  5  -nunse,  -nowns,  5-6 

'  -nownce,  6 -nownse.  [ME. pronunce,  pronounce, 
a.  OF.  pronuticicr  (1277  m  Godef.  Comply,  for 

I  earlier  purnuncier  (mod.F.  prononcer) :— late  L. 
pronunciare  for  orig.  pronuntiare  to  proclaim, 

!  announce,  rehearse,  narrate,  pronounce,  f.  pro, 
PRO-!  +  nunti-dre  to  announce:  cf.  ANNOUNCE, 
ENOUNCE.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  utter,  declare,  or  deliver  (a 
sentence  or  statement)  formally  or  solemnly;  to 
proclaim  or  announce  authoritatively  or  officially. 
£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  315  To  areson  be  pape,  pe 
right  forto  declare  . .  &  borgh  his  decre  be  pes  pronunce  a 
day.  c  1400  Brut  155  pe  Pope  ..  grantede  ml  power  to  iiij 
bisshopis  to  pronounce  be  enterdityng,  if  it  were  nede. 
1485  CAXTON  Paris  ft  V.  (1868)  7  The  messagers.  .had  pro- 
nounced the  joustes.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Matrimony,  I  pronounce  that  they  bee  man  and  wyfe 
together.  155*  Ibid.,  Morn.  Prayer  Rubric,  The  absolucion 
tote  pronounced  by  the  Minister  alone.  1586-7  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  IV.  142  He  pronunceit  a  Wo  aganis  the 
inhabitantis  of  Edinburgh.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  135  Then  the  first  Prince,  whose  office  it  is,  pronounces 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  it  is  but  necessary  they  should 
have  a  Prince  to  Govern  and  Rule  them.  1690  LOCKE  Govt. 

I    I.  xi.  §  129  The  pronouncing  of  Sentence  of  Death  is  not 

i    a  certain  mark  of  Sovereignty.     1743  J.  MORRIS  Sena.  vii. 

I  183  When  he  had  pronounced  the  curse.  1850  MRS. 
JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  199  The  day  and  hour 
on  which  he  pronounced  his  vows  as  an  Augustine  Friar. 
1876  TENNYSON  Harold  u.  ii,  And  hath  King  Edward  not 
pronounced  his  heir  ?  1884  A.  R.  PENNINGTON  Wicli/\x.  297 
Excommunications,  unjustly  pronounced,  must  be  disre- 
garded. 

2.  To  declare  aloud,  proclaim,  announce,  make 
known;  to  tell,  narrate,  report.  Obs.  or  merged  in  i. 
c  1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  (i%si)  147  To 
pronounce  wele  here  nedis  to  begge  of  be  puple.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pard.  Prol.  7  First  I  pronounce  whennes  bat  I 
come,  And  thanne  my  bulles  shewe  I  alle  and  some,  c  1400 

I  Rule  St.  Benet  1003,  I  sal  pronunce.. All  my  mysdedes 
my-self  ogayne.  1570  GASCOIGNE  PhifotHtne  Ixxiii,  Amidde 
the  thickest  throngs..!  will  pronounce  this  bloudie  deede. 
ai774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  II.  94  A  Courier.. appeared 
before  the  Prytanes,  and  pronounced  the  dreadful  tidings, 
that  the  King  of  Macedon  had  taken  possession  of  Elatea. 
a  1845  HOOD  Lamia  i.  2  Here  I'll  sit  down  and  watch  ;  till 
his  dear  foot  Pronounce  him  to  my  ear.  1865  TROLLOPE 
Belton  Est.  ix.  98  Impassioned  words,  in  which  she  pro- 
nounced her  ideas  of  what  should  be  the  religious  duties  of 


a  woman. 


. 

1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.Artli.  11.  193  God  view'd  his  Creatures, 
and  pronounc'd  them  good.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  57  r  3 
Pronouncing  you  a  Genteel,  Fine,  Beautiful  Woman.  18*6 
K.  DIGBY  Broadst.  Hon.  (1829)  I.  Gode/ridus  69  The 


t  b./%-.  To  '  declare  ',  display.  Ol/s. 

1615  j.  STEPHENS  Aw.  «,  Char.,  Worthy  Poet  (1857)  144 
His  workes  doe.  .pronounce  both  nourishment,  delight  and 
admiration  to  the  readers  soule.  1777  W.  DALKV.MPLt  Trav. 
Sp.  I,  Port,  cxliii.  Costly  decorations  to  the  capital,  that 
pronounce  false  pride  and  vain  glory. 

3.  To  affirm,  assert,  state  authoritatively  or  defi- 
nitely ;  to  declare  as  one's  opinion  or  judgement,  or 
as  a  known  fact.  a.  with  simple  compl.  or  inf. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  35  Whi  schulde  curatis  pro- 
npunsen  here  breberen  a  cursed,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imilatione  II. 
xi.  55  Lete  him  .  .pronounce  himself  an  vnprofitable  seruant. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  64  The  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
pronounced  the  Chalda-ans  and  Hebrewes  to  be  only  wise. 

' 


'ronounal 

rnrase,  I  myself.     1884  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  499  His  [Rogers'! 
style  has  serious  defects.    Such  expressions  as '  nounal '  and 
pronounal '  grate  harshly  upon  the  ear. 

t  Pronou'nce,  s/'.  Ol>s.  rare.    [f.  next ;  cf.  obs. 


Pronouncing  you  a  Genteel,  Fine,  Beautiful  Woman. 

K.  DIGBY  Broadst.    Hon.  (1829)    I.    Gode/ridus  69 

twelfth  century,  which  even  Sismondi  pronounces  to  have 
been  a  great  age.    1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  xvi.  314  Professor 
Forbes.. pronounces  this  portion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  im-    ! 
passable.     Mod.  The  apples  were  pronounced  excellent. 
The  child  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
b.  with  simple  obj.  or  objective  clause. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  u.  491  Wee  can  not 
pronounce  anie  thingcertaine  of  so  high  a  nature  as  is  that    , 
of  the  soule.    1619  DONNE  Sena.  xxiv.  (1640)  241  Do  not    i 
pronounce,  .that  every  man  is  in  an  errour,  that  thinkes  not 
just  as  thou  thinkest.     1705  STANHOPE  Parafhr.  II.  298 
Remember,  how  deceitful  Marks  all  these  are  to  pronounce 
one's  State  by.    1860  WARTER  SeaJoarJ  II.  24  He  could 
pronounce  nothing  ..  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.    1875 
W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  2  A  stranger  would  at 
once  pronounce  that  the  three  young  men  were  brothers. 

4.  intr.  To  make  a  statement  or  assertion,  esp., 
now  always,  an  authoritative  or  definite  one  ;  to 
pass  judgement,  give  one's  opinion  or  decision. 
Now  usually  const,  oa  or  upon  ;  also  for  (in  favour 
cf}  or  against. 

1. 1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  4282  Huchon  of  be  Aule  Reale    I 
. .  Has  tretyt  bat  mater  cunnandly  Mar  sufnciande  ban  to 
pronowns  can  I.    c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIII.  ii, 
I  hey  wanton  grow,  and  in  malicious  vaine  Talking  of   ( 
wrong,  pronounce  as  from  the  skies!    1618  T.  SPENCER 
Logtck  98  This  . .  signifies  properly  two  sentences  wch  pro*    ! 
nounce  against  each  other.     Ibid.  158  Some  propositions    \ 
that   pronounce  of  the  creature  be  necessary,  and  some 
contingent  in  their  truth.     1651  HOBBKS  Leviath.  II.  xxvi. 
146    Twelve    men    of   the   common    People  ..  pronounce 
simply  for  the  Complaynant,  or  for  the  Defendant.     1715    i 


PRONOUNCEDLY. 

WATTS  Logic  in.  iii.  $  i  Some  weaker  People.. pronounce 
against  the  Use  of  the  Bark  or  Opium  upon  all  Occasion* 
whatsoever.  1830  PUSEY  lliit.  Enq.  u.  405  He  will  not 
presume  to  pronounce  upon  the  fate  of  those  who  lived 
cither  under  the  darkness  or  the  light.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  457  The  majority.. pronounced  in  favour 
of  William's  undertaking.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xviii. 
295  When  all  France  pronounced  for  atheism  and  anarchy. 
1885  Mtini.li.  Exam.  29  May  5/3  Nor  are  we  in  a  position 
to  pronounce  on  the  fairness  of  the  scale  fixed. 

b.  re/I.  To  utter  or  avow  one's  opinions  or 
intentions  ;  to  declare  oneself. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  1 1.  IL  vi,  The  mutineers  pronounce 
themselves  with  a  decisiveness,  which  to  Bouillc  seems 
insolence.  1841-3  GROVK  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1846)  27 
Without  pronouncing  myself  positively  upon  the  question. . 
I  think  it  will  be  safer  to  regard  the  action  on  Photographic 
coinpounds  as  resulting  from  a  function  of  light. 

H.  5.  trans.  To  give  utterance  to;  to  utter, 
speak,  articulate  (a  word  or  words) ;  -f  to  make, 
or  produce  (a  vocal  sound)  (ots.\  Also  atsol. 

1388  WYCLIF  Job  xxxiv.  i  And  Helyu  pronounside  and 
soak  also  these  tbingis  {Vulg.  Pronuntians  itaque  Eliu, 
etiam  haec  locutus  estj.  1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  90  Thurgh 
notes  of  acordement.  The  whiche  men  pronounce  alofte. 
1431-50  tr.  Hleden  (Rolls)  VI.  255  Inslructe  in  the  langage 
of  Grece,  in  whiche.  .he  hade  better  use  to  understonde  hit 
then  to  pronownce  hit  1*53  T.  WILSON  Khet.  (1580)  222 
Demosthenes  beyng  not  ableto  pronounce  the  firste  letter  of 
that  arte.  .but  would  sale,  for  Rhetorite,  Lelolike,  vsed  to 
putte  little  stones  vnder  his  tongue,  and  so  pronounced, 
whereby  he  spake  at  length  so  plainly,  as  any  marine  in  the 
worlde  could  doe.  1567  Gude  *  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  no  Thay 
can  pronunce  na  voce  furth  of  tbair  throtis.  it6j  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  553  Language  of  Man  pronounc't  By  Tongue  of 
Brute,  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  300  '1  hey  say  that 
the  Americans  bordering  on  New  England  ..  cannot  pro- 
nounce either  an  /  or  r,  but  use  n  instead  of  it.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  ii.  107  When  she  ..  pronounced  some  words 
that  I  understood  not. 

b.  With  reference  to  the  mode  of  pronunciation 
of  a  letter,  syllable,  word,  or  language.  Also  aosol. 

c  16*0  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  9  V  the  south  pro- 
nunces,  quhen  the  syllab  begmnes  or  endes  at  it,  as  eu,  teu 
for  tu,  and  eunum  meunus  for  unuin  munus,  quhilk . .  I 
hoep  I  sal  not  need  argumentes  to  prove  it  wrang.  1686  tr. 
Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  381  The  word  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounc'd with  a  b.  ITII  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  314  r  9  My 
Friends  flatter  me,  that  I  pronounced  those  Words  with 
a  tolerable  good  Accent.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  iii,  In 
speaking,  they  pronounce  through  the  nose  and  throat. 
1775  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  131  He  pro- 
nounces English  quite  different  from  other  foreigners.  1861 
CRAIK  Eng.  Lit.  I.  253  Wallis  . .  suggested  that  the  origin 
of  this  silent  e  probably  was,  that  it  had  originally  been  pro- 
nounced, though  somewhat  obscurely,  as  a  distinct  syllable. 

6.  To  deliver,  declaim,  recite  :  with  reference  to 
the  manner.  Also  aosol.  Obs.  (or  passing  into  i). 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comni.  342  To  se  the  priest . . 
standing  at  the  aultare,  pronouncing  al  thinges  in  a  strange 
language.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  ill.  ii.  2  Speake  the  Speech  1 
pray  you,  as  I  pronounc'd  it  to  you  trippingly  on  the 
Tongue.  i6ia  BRINSLEV  Lad.  Lit.  211  That  famous  Greek 
Orator,  when  he  was  asked,  what  was  the  chief  grace  or 
excellency  in  Rhetorick,  what  was  the  second  and  third  ;  he 
stil  answered,  To  pronounce  wel.  [17*1  GRAY  Descent  of 
Odin  23  Thrice  he  . .  pronounc'd,  in  accents  dread,  The 
thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  Dead.) 

fb.  intr.  To  deliver  a  sermon  or  address;  to 
preach.  Obs.  rare. 

1663  COWLEY  Cutler  of  Coleman  St.  iv.  v.  Brother 
Abednego,  will  you  not  pronounce  this  Evening-tide  before 
the  Congregation  of  the  Spotless  in  Coleman  Street? 

Pronounceable  (pnmau-nsab'l),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ABLE.  So  F.  pronotifable  (1611  Cotgr.),  late 
L.  prdnuntiabil-is.]  That  can  be  pronounced. 

1611  COTGR.,  Prononfable,  pronounceable.  1*65  WITHER 
Lord's  Prayer  15  There  is  no  Name  pronounceable  by  Men 
or  Angels,  which  can  define  God  as  ne  is.  187$  WHITNEY 
Life  Lang.  iv.  68  A  mere  succession  of  consonants,  though 
pronounceable  by  sufficient  effort,  would  be  an  indistinct  and 
disagreeable  sputter. 

Pronounced  (pronarrnst), ///.  a.   [See  -ED  >.] 

1.  Spoken,  uttered,  articulated. 

«577  Fruites  of  Prayer  H  ij  b,  He  that  by  the  vse  of  pro- 
nounced prayer  is  caned  into  the  inward  consolation  of  the 
minde.  1901  Westm.  Cox.  18  Sept.  2/1  Hymns.. chaunted 
by  the  childish  choir  in  ill-pronounced  Latin. 

2.  Jig.  Clearly  expressed,  strongly  marked  ;  such 
as  to  be  clearly,  easily,  or  readily  perceived  or 
recognized ;  decided. 

i;«7^4i  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.v.  Pronouncing,  Thus  the 
painters,  in  speaking  of  a  piece,  say  these  or  these  parts  are 
well  pronounced.  1761  I.  MOORE  Vina  Soc.lt.  (1790)  II.  xlvL 
14  The  contour  of  the  body  being  as  distinctly  pronounced 
through  it  [the  light  draper)-]  as  if  the  figure  were  naked. 
1818  COLEBROOKE  Import  Colonial  Corn  75  Emigration  from 
Europe  has  not  yet  taken  a  pronounced  direction  towards 
Southern  Africa.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  l.  vii.  54  When 
regarded  obliquely  their  colour  is  not  so  pronounced.  1861 
BF-RESF.  HOPE  Erie.  Catkedr.  iqtn  C.  vi.  217  Even  in  the 
little  round  church  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  of  pure 
Norman  or  Romanesque,  there  is  a  pronounced  triforium. 
1879  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  Ld.  Beacon/field  67  Mr.  Disraeli 
sought  election  at  Marylebone  as  a  Radical  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type. 

Pronouncedly  (pronuu'nsedli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -IT 2.]  In  a  pronounced  manner  or  degree  ; 
markedly,  decidedly,  distinctly. 

1867  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Fleeing  to  TanUfkufi  The  earl  was 
an  elegant,  though  most  pronouncedly  British  man  of  about 
forty.  1881  Times  it  Oct.,  Spanish  was  pronouncedly  dull, 
and  all  markets  closed  with  a  gloomy  appearance.  1891 
Speaker  2  May  530/2  Both,  .theologies  were  in  their  doc- 
trines  of  sin  and  grace  pronouncedly  Augustinian. 


PRONOUNCEMENT. 

Pronouncement  (pwnau-nsment).  [f, .  PRO- 
NOUNCEZ'.  +  -MENT:  ci.OF.prononcetiieitt(i$lhc.).\ 

1  The  action  or  an  act  of  pronouncing  ;  a  formal 
statement,  esp.  one  authoritatively  made  ;  an  opin- 
ion or  decision  given ;  . i  declaration  .assertion. 


1860  W  G.  WARD  Nat.  $  Grace  \.  p.  L_.-, 
philosopher  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  his  conclusions  are 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  pronouncements  of  sound 
Theology.  1880  F.  HALL  in  i9<A  Cent.  Sept.  424  Peremptory 
and  unseasoned  pronouncements  as  to  what  is  bad  English 
are  not  the  least  of  the  minor  pests  which  vex  our  en- 
lightened age. 

2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  pronounced  or 
strongly  marked,  rare. 

1908  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  272  It  was  not  till  the  approach  of  the 
Renaissance  that  the  feeling  attained  any  definite  pro- 
nouncement in  Europe. 

Fronouncer  (pr»nau-nsaa).  [f.  PRONOUNCE  v . 
+  -EB  !.]  One  who  pronounces. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  11.  pr.  iii.  25  (Camb.  MS.)  Thow 
Rethoryen  or  pronouncere  of  kynges  preysynges  desser- 
uedyst  glorye  of  wit  and  of  Eloquence.  ij6i-»  Ktf.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  197  Quha  is  the  gevar  and  pronuncear  of 
the  said  decreit.  1618  Barnevelfs  Apol.  B  HJ  b,  Heere 
now  I  appeale  from  the  Readers  to  the  pronouncers  of  mdge- 
ment.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  Fasti  696,  A  Pronouncer 
of  the  men  of  this  World  to  be  vain,  in  whom  the  knowledge 
of  God  reigneth  not.  1813  LEIGH  HUNT  in  Examiner 
15  Feb.  98/1  The  pronouncers  of  my  sentence.  1890  Sat. 
Rev.  29  Nov.  607/2  Every  intelligent  pronouncer  and 
adopter  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church. 

Pronouncing  (pronairnsin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING  l .]  The  action  of  the  verb  PRONOUNCE. 

1.  Utterance,  articulation,  pronunciation. 

1451  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  (E.E.T.S.)  21  His  forhed, 
chekis,  his  eyne  and  all  his  membres  in  maner  laboured  in 


1597    HOLLYBAND  (titL, — 

tayning  Rules  for  the  perfect  pronouncing  of  th  Italian 
tongue.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  m.  xii.  366  Those  Letters 
are  stiled  Consonants,  in  the  pronouncing  of  which  the 
Breach  is  intercepted,  by  some  Collision  or  Closure. 
2.  Authoritative  or  official  utterance,  delivery  (of 
a  sentence,  or  the  like). 

1563-4  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  258  For  the  inordinat 
pronunceing  of  ane  decreit  aganis  him.  1651  _HOBBES 
Leviath.  m.  xlii.  275  Besides  the  Judgment,  there  is  neces- 
sary also  the  pronouncing  of  Sentence.  1884  Law  Times 
i  Nov.  2/2  The  decree  nisi,  .is  not  to  be  made  absolute 
until  six  months  from  the  pronouncing  thereof. 

b.  The  giving  of  an  authoritative  opinion ;  a 
decision,  judgement,  pronouncement. 

1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  561  There  is  no  pronounc- 
ing on  future  events.  1869  BROWNING  Ring  ft  Bk.  x.  146 
Here  is  the  last  pronouncing  of  the  Church,  Her  sentence 
that  subsists  unto  this  day. 

.  3.  atlrib. ;  pronouncing  dictionary,  a  diction- 
ary in  which  the  received  pronunciation  of  the 
words  is  indicated. 

1764  W.  JOHNSTON  (title)  A  Pronouncing  and  Spelling 
Dictionary.  1791  J.  WALKER  (title)  A  Critical  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary.  1857  PRYCE  (title)  English-Welsh  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 

Pronouncing,  ppl.  a.  rare.  [-iNGa.]  That 
pronounces  ;  expressing  a  pronouncement. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  153  Axiome  signifieth  no  more, 
but  a  declaratiue  or  pronouncing  sentence. 

t  Pro'nouniat.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PRONOUN  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  favours  the  use  of  pronouns.  So 
Pronouniza'tion  =  PRONOMINATION  2. 

1615  J.  PHILLIPS  Way  to  Heaven  63  These  Pronounists 
do  so  glory  in  the  phrase  [Our  Lord\,  that  it  is  become  a 
distinguishing  note  of  a  Romish  Catholike.  1899  [see  PKO- 

NOMINATION  2]. 

11  Fronuba  (pr^u-niaba).  Rom.  Antiq.  {L.pro- 
nuba  a  woman  who  attended  a  bride,  f.  *pronub- 
are  (found  in  prSmtbdns)  to  arrange  a  marriage, 
f.  PRO-  1  +  stem  of  nub-Ire  to  marry.]  A  woman 
presiding  over  or  assisting  in  the  ceremonies  and 
arrangements  of  marriage. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  iv.  iv.  78  Erth,  the  first  modir,  maid 
a  takm  of  wo,  And  eik  of  wediok  the  pronuba  Juno.  1850 
LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Muller's  Anc.  Art  |  429  (ed.  2)  618  The 
bride.. is  pushed  forward  by  the  pronuba  to  the  husband 
who  is  armed  with  a  lance.  1868  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  f,  Rom, 
Anlij.  (ed.  7)  252/2  At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was 
conducted  by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one 
husband  (pronubae),  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  the  atrium. 

Hence  Fro-nubal  a.  rare :  see  quot. ;  also  Pro- 
nn'bial  a.  rare  [after  connubial\,  presiding  over 
or  promoting  marriage. 

1877  W.  JONES  Finger-riug  303  Pronubal  or  pledge  rings 
passed  between  the  contracting  parties  among  the  Romans. 
1698  CONGKEVE  Semele  i.  i,  Thy  aid,  pronubial  Juno,  Atha- 
mas  implores. 

;  Pronucleus  (pronizrklios').  Biol.  [mod.L. 
(E.  van  Beneden),  f.  Gr.  irpo,  PRO-  2  +  NUCLEUS.] 
A  primitive  or  prior  nucleus ;  in  Zool.  the  nucleus 
of  a  spermatozoon  or  of  an  ovule,  before  these  unite 
to  form  the  definitive  nucleus  of  the  fertilized 
ovum  ;  in  Bot.  the  nucleus  of  a  gamete,  which, 
by  coalescing  with  another  of  the  opposite  sex, 

forms  the  germ  nucleus. 
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i88o  Athensum  25  Dec.  868/3  In  this  egg, .  .shortly  before 
impregnation,  a  clear  nucleus  is  formed,  round  which  the 
protoplasm  of  the  egg  becomes  radiately  striated,  i  his  is 
known  as  the  female  pronucleus.  1881  VISES  Sachs  Bat. 
*24  One  of  these  is  the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere,  and  may  be 
termed  the  '  female  pronucleus  ' ;  the  other  appears  to  have 
passed  into  the  oosphere  from  the  pollen-tube,  and  is  the 
'male  pronucleus  '  (spennakern).  These  two  nuclei  coalesce 
to  form  the  definitive  nucleus  of  the  oospore.  1888  ROLLES- 
TON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  25  The  two  pronuclei 
approach  each  other,  and  the  granules  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  are  arranged  round  each  of  them,  so  as  to  form 
a  star  or  aster  with  a  pronucleus  as  a  centre. 

Pronunce,  -nunse,  obs.  forms  of  PRONOUNCE. 

Pronunciability  (prononsiabrliti,  -nonjia-). 
ff  next  +  -ITV.]  Capability  of  being  pronounced. 

i8i6BENTHAM  C4r«to«.  App.,Wks.  1843  VIII.  191/2  The 
several  properties  . .  desirable  in  language,  may  be  thus 
enumerated— i.  Clearness.  2.  Correctness.  3.  Copious- 
ness. 4.  Completeness.  5.  Non-redundance.  6.  Concise- 
ness.  7.  Pronounciability.  8.  Melodiousness  F/fcJ.  1881 
MASSON  De  Ouincey  xi.  156  Mere  pronunciabillty  was  not 
enough  for  him,  and  musical  beauty  had  to  be  superadded. 

Fronunciable  (prons-nsiab'l,  -fiab  1),  a.  [ad. 
late  L.  pronuntiabil-is,  i.  pronuntiare  :  see  PRO- 
NOUNCE v.  and  -ABLE.]  =  PRONOUNCEABLE. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  I.  Ad  Sect.  v.  61  Like 
vowels  pronunciable  by  the  intertexture  of  a  Consonant. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man\.  iii.  290  Words  rendered  pro- 
nunciable by  affixing  some  simple  or  short  Sound. 

Pronuncial  (pnmzvnpal),  a.  rare—",  [f.  stem 
of  L.  pronunii-are  to  PRONOUNCE  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pronunciation. 

1847  in  WEBSTER;  also  in  later  Diets.  _ 

Pronunciamento  (pronpnsiame'nto).  [ad. 
Sp.pronunciainiento  (pr0n«nj)iamie'nt0),  lit.  a  pro- 
nouncement, repr.  a  L.  type  *  prSnuntiamentum ,  f. 
pronuntiare  to  PRONOUNCE  :  see  -MENT.]  A  pro- 
nouncement, a  proclamation,  a  manifesto;  often 
applied  to  one  issued  by  insurrectionists,  esp.  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 

1843  W.  IRVING  in  Life  t,  Lett.  (1866)  HI.  287  The 
besiegers  calculated,  .upon  a  pronunciamento  in  favor  of 
the  insurrectional  government.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain 
i.  352/2  Malaga  shared  with  Lugo,  .in  taking  the  lead  in  the 
Espartero  Pronunciamento.  1886  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Can. 
June  215 The  pronunciamentosof  well-posted  critics  notwith- 
standing.- 1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  835  Marshal  da  Fonseca . . 
made  a  pronunciamiento,  in  Spanish  fashion,  against  the 
Ministry. 

t  Pronn-nciate,  ///•  «•  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pronuntiat-tis,  pa.  pple.  of  pronuntiare  to  PRO- 
NOUNCE.] Pronounced. 

In  quot.  1432-50=' announced,  predicted'  (const,  as  pa. 
pple.);  in  quot.  1508  =  'publicly  known,  declared  to  be  . 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  293  And  iiij.  names  be  pro- 
nunciate  [L.  quatuor  noutina  legmitur prznuntiata]  in  the 
olde  testamente,  that  is  to  say,  Ismael,  Ysaac,  Sampson, 
and  losias,  and  ij.  oonly  in  the  newe  testamente,  lohn 
Baptiste  and  Criste.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dunbar 
525  Sarazene,  symonyte,  provit  Pagane  pronunciate. 

t  PrOmrnciate,  v.  Obs.  rare- '.  In  7  -tiate. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  pronuntiare  to  PRONOUNCE.] 
trans.  To  pronounce,  declare. 

1651  GAULK  Magastrom.  201  To  pronuntiate  to  the  wicked 
and  reprobates  their  destinated  judgements  and  deserts. 

Pronunciation  (pr<m»nsi|t?>'j3n).  Also  6-8 
-noun-,  7  -non- ;  6  -ey-,  -sy-,  6-7  -ti- ;  5  -oion. 
[ad.  L.  prdnuntiatidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  pro- 
nunliare  to  PRONOUNCE.  Cf.  F.  prononcialion 
{pronunciation,  1281  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 
action  of  pronouncing. 

I.  The  pronouncing  or  uttering  of  a  word  or 
words ;  the  mode  in  which  a  word  is  pronounced. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  161  Hit  is  to  be  hade  in 
meruayle  that  the  propur  langage  of  Englische  men  scholde 
be  made  so  diuerse  in  oon  lytelle  yle  in  pronunciacion.  Ibid. 
III.  249  The  seide  Esdras  founde  newe  letters,  whiche  were 
more  hjhte  to  the  writenge  and  pronunciacion.  1530  PALSGR. 
Introd.  20  They  have  utterly  neglected  the  frencne  mennes 
maner  of  pronounciation,  and  so  rede  frenche  as  theyr  fan- 
tasy or  opinion  dyde  lede  them.  1555  EDEN  Decades  124 
For  the  ryghter  pronunsyation  of  the  names.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  4  Drusius  thinkes  that  Galatinus  was 
first  Authour  of  this  pronoun  tiation  lehoua.  17x0  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4695/3  This  William  Charlton.  .speaks  according 
to  the  Northern  Pronunciation.  1889  J.  D.  ROBERTSON  in 
Gloucester  Gloss,  p.  v,  I  have  admitted  a  fair  proportion  of 
mere  '  pronunciations '  which  a  more  competent  and  scien- 
tific worker  would  have  relegated  to  a  Glossic  Appendix, 
t  2.  Oratorical  utterance  ;  elocution  ;  delivery ; 
spec,  elegant  or  eloquent  delivery.  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  VI.  xv.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  335/1  Bi 
crant  he  hadde  a  special  auauntage  Fauour  synguleer  _in 
pronunciacioun.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  n6b,  Pronuncia- 
tion is  an  apte  orderinge  both  of  the  voyce,  countenaunce, 
and  alt  the  whole  bodye,  accordynge  to  the  worthines  of 
suche  woordes  and  mater  as  by  speache  are  declared.  1611 
BRINSLEY  Z«rf.  Lit.  211  Pronuntiation,  beeing  that  which 
either  makes  or  mars  the  most  excellent  speech.  1748  J. 
MASON  Elocut.  8  By  Pronunciation,  the  Antients  understood 
both  Elocution  and  Action ;  and  comprehended  in  it  the 
right  Management  of  the  Voice,  Looks,  and  Gesture. 
t3.  The  action  of  pronouncing  authoritatively, 
or  proclaiming ;  declaration,  promulgation ;  a 
pronouncement.  Obs. 

c  1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  joo  The  chaun- 
cellor  of  Ynglonde  made  a  pronunciacion  in  the  maner  of  a 
sermon.  1538  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  <•  Lett.  (1902) 

II.  112  For  advoidinge..  of  the  pronunciation  of  Novellties 
withoute    wise    and    discrite    qualification.      1564-5   Reg. 
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Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  315  Quhill  the  pronimciatioun  of  the 
decreit  arbitrall.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xiii.  (1633) 
758  The  forme  of  pronunciation  was  In  ttie  Name  oj  Cod, 
Amen,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Surv.  Leviath.  (1676)  322  If  he 
be  not  terrified  with  that  dismal  Pronunciation,  1J  we  sin 
willfully  [etc.]. 

b.    =  PUONUNCIAMENTO.  rare. 
1848  Elack-ui.  Mag.  LXIII.  105  The  declamations  and 
'  pronunciations '  of  the  rabble. 

f4.  The  action  of  speaking ;  articulation.  Obs. 
1686  tr.  Chardin^s  Trav.  Persia^  387  He  wrought  that 
Miracle,  onely  by  the  pronuntiation  of  one  word.    1706 
tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  idth  C.  II.  v.  150  That  Jesus  Christ 
continued  the  Pronunciation  [of  the  Words]  all  the  while  he 
bless'd,  and  brake  and  distributed  the  Eucharist, 
t 5.  Jig.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  PRONOUNCED  2.)  Obs. 
1717-41   CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Pronouncing,  Pronunciation, 
in  painting,  the  marking  and  expressing  the  parts  of  all 
kinds  of  bodies  with  that  degree  of  force  necessary  to  make 
them  more  or  less  distinct  and  conspicuous. 
Fronunciative  (pronzrnsiativ,  -no'npativ),  a. 
rare.     [ad.  L.  protmntiatlv-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
pronuntiare  to  PRONOUNCE  + -IVE  :    see   -ATIVE.] 
Characterized    by    pronouncement ;    declarative  ; 
hence,  t  dogmatic  (obs.). 

1619  SIR  A.  GORGES  tr.  Bacons  Wisd.  Anc.  xxvl  (1886)  104 
The  confident  and  pronunciative  school  of  Aristotle. 
Proimiiciator    (prono-nsiie'tSJ,  -no'nJVtaj). 
rare.      [a.   L.  pronuatidlor,    agent-n.   from  fro- 
nuntiare  to  pronounce.]     One  who  pronounces. 

1846  in  WORCESTER,  citing  Ch.  Obs.  1876  Life  W.  S. 
Johnson  166  Mr.  Sheridan,. -and.  .other. .speakers  at  that 
time,  began  to  be  considered  in  a  great  degree  the  standard 
of  pronunciators. 

So  Promrnciatory  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  pro- 
nunciation ;  of  the  nature  of  a  pronouncement. 

1806  M.  SMART  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXI.  132  Our  pro- 
nunciatory  reformers  in  the  pulpit  and  the  theatre.  1846 
in  WORCESTER,  citing  EARNSHAW. 
t  Fro-njeand,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [erron.  or  altered 
form  of ponjeand,  POIGNANT,  perh.after/;w«,/nV-(', 
etc.]  Poignant,  pricking.  So  f  Prunjeandlie 
adv.,  poignantly,  piercingly. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  in.  xiv.  (S.T.S.)  I.  302  Ane  other 
sentence,  semand  mare  pronjeand  and  scharp,  was  pronun- 
cit  in  be  said  courte,  howbeit  It  was  nocht  of  sa  grete  effect. 
1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  11.  (S.T.S.)  152 
Pricked  sa  prun^eandlie  with  this  law. 

Pronymph,  -al :  see  PRO-  2  i. 

Proo  (pn<),  int.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  A  call  to  a 
cow  or  horse,  inviting  it  to  stand  still  or  come  near. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlv,  [To  cow]  Pruh,  my  leddy— 
pruh,  my  woman.  1814  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl., 
Proo  cry,  at  horses  when  they  are  wanted  to  stand  still,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  gallop.  1853  A.  SMART  in  Wkistlc-Binkic  1 1. 
308  Moo,  moo,  proochy  lady  !  Proo,  Hawkie,  proo,  Hawkie  ! 

Proo,  obs.  form  of  PEOW  sb\ 

Pro-ode  (pr<?"V«d).  [ad.  Gr.  irpoqiSos:  see 
PRO-  2  and  ODE.]  An  introductory  ode  in  a  Greek 
chorus ;  an  overture  or  prelude  ;  also,  a  short  verse 
preceding  a  longer  one :  opposed  to  EPODE. 

1830  MURE  Lit.  Greece  III.  58  The  epode,  when  prefixed: 
to  the  [strophe  and  antistrophe],  assumes  the  name  of 
Proiide.  1900  H.  W.  SMYTH  Grk.  Melic  Poets  284  A  gly- 
conic  proode  followed  by  a  simmiacum. 

Frooemiac  (pro,rmi£ek),  a.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
froamiac-us  (Du  Cange),  a.  Gr.  irpooi/uax-m,  f. 
vpooiiuov  PRCKEMIVM,  PROEM.]  =  PROEMIAL  a. 

1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  I.  856  The  io4th  [Psalm]  is  the 
Procemiac,  because  it  commences  Vespers. 

Prooemial,  variant  of  PBOEMIAL. 

||  Frooemium  (pr0|«-miym).  Also  5  pro- 
hemium,  8  proemium,  9  prpcemion.  {L.proa- 
mium,  a.  Gr.  irpoolfuor ;  see  PROEM.]  =  PROEM  sb. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  2  Doctour  Bonnet 
Priour  of  Sallon  maid  his  first  intitulacioun  and  prohemtum. 
1650  R  GELL  Serin.  8  Aug.  2  The  Proamiium,  wherein  he 
calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen. 
Brit.  I.  311  As  it  appears  in  the  very  Prremium  of  that 
Decretal  it  self.  1857  Lu.  CAMPBELL  Chief  Justices  III.  xlvn. 
125  The  procemium  and  the  peroration  of  his  speech.  1008 
TENNYSON  Lucretius  70  Forgetful  how  my  rich  prooemion 
makes  Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field. 

Pro-oestrous,  -oestrum :  see  PRO-  2  i. 

Proof  (pi«0.  **•  Forms:  a.  preve,  prefe, 
etc. ;  0.  prove,  proof,  etc. :  see  below.  [ME. 
premie,  procve,  preve,  etc.,  a.  OF.  prueve  (c  1224 
in  Godef.  Compl.},  proeve,  preve,  proeuve  (from 
1 3th  c.  and  in  mod.F.  prenve)  =  Pr.  and  Pg.  prova, 
Sp.priielia,  Cat.  prate,  It.  prorua,  t  pruova  :-late  L. 
proba  (Ammianus  a  400)  a  proof,  f.  probarc  to 
PROVE.  The  a  forms  were  the  original,  corresp. 
to  OF.  and  to  Sp.  prueba ;  they  continued  longer 
in  Sc.  The  0  forms  (also  in  late  OF.  prouve, 
prove,  I4th  c.  in  Littre)  are  assimilated  in  the 
vowel  to  F.  prouver,  Eng.  PROVE  v.  The  de- 
vocalization  of  v  to  /  ensued  upon  the  loss  of 
final  e ;  cf.  the  relation  of  v  and  /  m  Mttvt, 
belief,  relieve,  relief,  behove,  behoof,  etc.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  3  preoue,  4  proeue,  prieve,  4-5  pref,  preef, 
4-6  prefe,  preve,  Sc.  preiff,  5  Proof,  preff(e, 
preen",  preyf,  prewe,  5-6  prief(e,  preif,  6 
preife,  pryef,  preeue,  pryve,  St.  prieff;  8-9 
an/i.  prief,  dial,  preef,  prief,  preif. 
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previs  be  fully  determined.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (\V.  de  W. 
1531)  70  b,  Very  pledges  and  sure  proues  of  the  kynge 
fauoure.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  249  Hereof  they 


it  iaas  A>u>:  K.  154  Ich  chulle,  of  bo  two,  schcawen 
uorbi&ne  &  preoue.  c  1315,  13..  Pref  [see  B.  2,  7],  1340 
Aytnb.  134  wyb-oute  obre  proeue.  c  1375  St.;  Leg.  Saints 
!.  (Petrns)  187  As  men  may  preiff  furth  nringe,  ('1380  Prefe 
[see  li.  4].  c  1386  CHAUCKK  Clerk's  T.  731  This  Markys 
yet  his  wyf  to  tempte  moore  To  the  outtreste  preeue  [v.  rr. 
preue,  pnue,  proef,  preef]  of  hir  corage,  1387  THEVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  71  pe  fourbe  witnesse  and  preef.  1390 
GOWKR  Con/.  I.  227  SothHche  I  lieve  And  durste  setten  it  m 
prieve.  c  1400  Ragman  Roll  iaa  in  Hazl.  E .  P.  P.  I.  74 
V or  your  dedys  preyf.  c  14*0  I,YDG.  Thebes  2326  That  she 
thought  forto  mak  a  prief.  141*  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv. 
Priv.  216  Wythout  longe  Prewe.  c  1430  Preef;  1436  Preffe 
(see  R.  7,  8].  c  1440  Genaydes  1453  Other  wise  thanne  he 
cowde  make  the  prefT.  1499  Exck.  Rolls  Scotl.  XI.  436 
The  preve  that  Sir  Patrik  Hume  offeris  to  produce,  c  1570 
Pritfe  &  Lowl.  (1841)  36  Of  truth  and  vertue  for  to  maken 
pryef.  i$n  Preuis;  a  1584  Preif  [sceB.  t  c).  1590  Priefe, 
Pricf  [see  B.  5, 10].  1591  SPENSER  M,  Hubbcrdy&  But  readie 
areof  anie  to  make  preife.  I594CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  18  He 
showes  in  hoarie  lockes  of  strength  the  preeue.  a  1796  BURNS 
Troker  in  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (1892)  188  Let's  see  How 
ye'll  pit  this  in  prief  to  me. 

0.  4-5  prooff,  4-5  prof,  proff,  St.  pruf(f,  4-6 
proue,  profe,  Sc.  pro  we,  5-6  proufe,  -fife,  prove,    f 
prooue,  5-7  proofe,  proffe,  St.  prufe,  6  prooffe, 
7  Sc.  pruife,  5-  proof,     (Sc.  pruife,  etc.  (U,  o).)    i 
PL  proofs;   also  4-7  proues,   5  prouves,  5-7    i 
proves,  6-7  prooves. 

c  1330  R.  BRUKNR  Chron.  (1810)  341  Bi  profe  &  gode  assates.  < 
13. .  Cursor  M.  686sThoru  proue  [GMt.  prof]  o  seluen  dede.  ' 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiii.  (VII  Sle^eris)  10  Be  verray 
prowe.  Ibid,  xxvii.  (M etcher)  941  Swa  with  prooff  of 
mychtfull  dede  he  strinthit  afway  godis  sede.  c  1380 
WvcLiF  Wks.  (i88o)7opedededoyngeis  proffof  loue.  Ibid. 
290  Examyne  here  proues.  14*5  Prouves ;  c  1430  Prolific 
[see  B.  i  c.  4b].  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  414/2  Proof)  idem 
quod  preff.  1456  Pruf  [see  B.  2],  c  1500  Not-br.  Mayd  470 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  291,  I  see  the  proue.  1516  TINDALE 
2  Cor.  viil.  24  The  proffe  offyoure  love,  a  156*  G.  CAVENDISH 
Poems,  etc.  (1825)  II.  115  The  proue  in  me  ye  may  playnly 
se  the  vse.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  #j  b,  His  bookes.  .are  good 
profe.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions\\\,  (1887)  n  No  proufe  at 
all.  a  1595  SOUTHWELL  Wks.  (1828)  II.  38  So  many  proofs 
would  persuade  thee.  1609  Prufe  [see  B.  i  b].  1637  Proofe 
[see  B.  aj.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus*  Admir.  Events 
341  Proffesof  the  greatnesseof  my  freindship.  1683  Proves, 
Prooves  [see  B.  12,  16]. 

B.  Signification.  I.  From  PROVE  v.  in  the 
sense  of  making  good,  or  showing  to  be  true. 

1.  That  which  makes  good  or  proves  a  statement ; 
evidence  sufficient  (or  contributing)  to  establish  a 
fact  or  produce  belief  in  the  certainty  of  something, 
t  71?  make  proof  \  to  have  weight  as  evidence  (pbsl). 

a  1*25  Ancr.  R.  52  pet  hit  beo  soft,  lo  her  be  preoue. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  8708  (Cott.)  Proue  yee  see  bat  bar  es  nan. 
c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  28  We  ban  noon  other  preue. 
1437  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  510/2  Till  the  said  examination  and 


bryng  manye  proues.     1659  OWEN  Div.  Orig.  Script.  Wks. 
1853  X VI.  3*9  Light  requires  neither  proof  nor  testimony    . 
for  its  evidence.   1^59  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  Wks.  1813    ' 
I.  318  These  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  most  direct 
proof.    183*  R,  &  J.  LANDER  Exfied.  Niger  I.  vi.  232  As  a    j 
proof  of  his  esteem  and  confidence.    1883  W.  E.  NORRIS    i 
Thirlby  Hall  xxxi(  Which  was  proof  positive  that  he  had 
thought  better  of  his  intention. 

b.  Law.  {generally}  Evidence  such  as  deter- 
mines the  judgement  of  a  tribunal.  Also  spec,  (a) 
A  written  document  or  documents  so  attested  as  to 
form  legal  evidence,  (b}  A  written  statement  of 
what  a  witness  is  prepared  to  swear  to.  (c}  The 
evidence  which  has  been  given  in  a  particular  case, 
and  entered  on  the  court  records.  (See  also  3.) 

1481  Ccwntry  Leet  Bk.  473  No  feynied  matters  but 
such  as  shall  be  proved  be  credible  proves  in  writyng, 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  284  b/i  Yf  the  preues  of  the 
lignages  were  fay  led.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  i.  67  b,  It  is 
in  the  election  of  him  quha  is  accused,  to  vnderly  the  prufe 
of  the  woman,  or  to  purge  him  be  judgement,  or  ane  gude 
assise  of  the  crime  quhereof  he  is  accused.  Ibid.  io6b,  Gif 
the  partie  defendand  that  day  of  prufe,  be  absent ;  and  the 
party  foUowartd  being  present  with  his  prufe  in  his  hand  and 
swa  the  partie  defendand  be  not  ready  or  present,  to  receiue 
the  prufe  against  him.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  an.  1678 
(1823)  II,  445  The  proof  did  not  carry  it  beyond  manslaughter. 
1768  BUCUTOME  Comm.  HI.  xxiii.  368  Written  proofs,  or 
evidence,  are,  i.  Records,  and  2.  Antient  deeds  of  thirty  years 
standing,  which  prove  themselves.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
IV.  331  It  being  in  proof  that  the  draft  was  not  completed 
till  six  months  after  instructions  had  been  given  for  pre- 
paring it.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit,  i.  ix.  172  A  statement  show- 
ing all  matters  required  to  be  proved,  and  opposite  each 
proof  the  name  of  the  witness  to  prove  it.  1883  Act  46  $  47 
l/iet.  c.  52.  Sched.  H.  7  Every  creditor  who  has  lodged  a 
proof  shall  be  entitled  to  see  and  examine  the  proofs  of  other  j 
creditors. 

f  c.  A  person  who  gives  evidence ;   a  witness :    j 
=  EVIDENCE  sb.  7.  Ohs.     (After  1500  only  5V.) 

14*5  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  280/2  That  the  same  Merchant. . 
do  brynge.  .two  prouves  of  Marchantz.  1449  Ibid.  V.  145/2 
Other  resonable  witnesse  and  proves  sworne.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  A  rms  {S.  T.  S.)  73  Gif  men  suld  be  prufis  thame 
selff.  IST«  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Yl  (1814)  III.  72/1  That  the 
disobedient  obstinat  and  relaps  persounis  . .  sail  not  be 


Of  whom  they  "Kane  proue  &  sure  knowledge.  1500  SPENSER 
^  O.  i.  viii.  43  Good  growes  of  evils  priefe.  loid,  \\.  i.  48 
Tell  what  fatal!  priefe  Hath  with  so  huge  misfortune  you 


And  i  say  nay  and  make  a  pref.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arnis(5.T.  S.)  74  Gif  I  faile  of  my  pruf. .,  the  juge  may 
assoil^e  my  party.  1480  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  461  In  prove 
berof  the  procession  weye  on  be  South  syde  of  the 
seid  Churche  . .  was  where  the  south  bave  of  the  seid 
Churche  ys  no  we,  1637  Star  Ckatnb.  Decree  \  21  in 
Milton's  Areop.  (Arb.)  19  Vpon  complaint  and  proofe  made 
thereof.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kettlcweil  u.  Ivi.  175 
They  put  the  King  upon  the  Proof  that  they  had  presented 
such  a  Petition.  1848  KEBLE  Serut.  386  The  burthen  of 
proof  was  of  course  thrown  on  the  beresiarch.  1860  TYNDA  LL 
Glctc.  u.  v.  252  This  is  all  capable  of  experimental  proof. 
,i/W.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  may  state  [etc.]. 

8.  Sf.  Law.  Evidence  given  before  a  judge,  or 
a  commissioner  representing  him,  upon  a  record  or 
an  issue  framed  in  pleading  ;  the  taking  of  such 
evidence  by  a  judge  in  order  to  a  trial;  hence, 
trial  before  a  judge  instead  of  by  a  jury. 

This  distinctive  development  of  sense  has  gradually  taken 
place  since  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  into  Scotland  in 
1815. 

1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  373  The  duties  of  commis- 
sioners in  taking  proofs,  under  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  are  pointed  out  by  the  acts  of  Sederunt  nth  March 
1800, and  32a  June  1809.  1845  POLSON  in  Encyct.  Metrof.  II. 
853/1  The  proof  is  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  examines  the  witnesses, 
commits  their  depositions  to  writing,  and  reports  the  whole, 
either  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  to  the  court,  according  to  his 
directions.  18^9  MACKAY  Pract.  Crt.  of  Session  II.  10 
Under  the  existing  practice  a  certain  discretion  is  exercised 
by  the  Court  in  determining  what  causes  are.. fitted  for 
proof  before  a  judge  and  not  by  jury  triaL  1890  WATSON 
Bell's  Diet.  Law  Scot.  615/1  By  5  4  of  the  Evidence  Act, 
1866,  proof  may  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  without 
jury,  m  any  cause,  'if  both  parties  consent  thereto,  or  if 
special  cause  be  shown'.  1^03  J.  RASKINK  Princ.  Law  ' 
Scot.  551  When  the  Lord  Ordinary  takes  a  proof,  each  party 
adduces  witnesses  to  prove  his  statements,  and  the  proof  is 
followed  by  a  hearing  on  evidence  [i.  e.  a  hearing  of  counsel 
on  the  evidence],  foid^  Where  the  parties  are  agreed  as  to 
the  necessity  for  inquiry  regarding  the  facts,  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary appoints  a  diet  of  proof,  or  in  certain  cases  orders 
issues  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  the  cause  by  a  jury.  1908 
Scots  Law  Times  14  Mar.  XV.  958/1  The  Lord  Ordinary 
held  that  the  case  was  one  for  proof  not  jury  trial.  Ibid. 
959/1  Lord  Guthrie.  '  I  think  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  proof 
and  not  to  jury  triaL' 

II.  From  PKOVE  v.  in  the  sense  of  trying  or   ! 
testing. 

4.  The  action  or  an  act  of  testing  or  making  trial 
of  anything,  or  the  condition  of  being  tried;  test,    . 
trial,  experiment ;  examination,  probation ;  assay. 
Often  in  phrases  to  bring,  pitft  set,  etc,   (some- 
thing) in,  otij  to  (the,  f  a)  proof. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  384  We  mot  take  hede  to  be 
rewle  of  prefe.  .by  her  werkis  }e  schul  knowe  hem.  c  1386 
[see  A.  «J.  c  1440  Prontp.  Part'.  412/1  Preef,  or  a-say(y)nge, 
examinacio.  15*3  FITZMERB.  Surv.  13  b,  That  there  may 
be  made  due  proues  without  fauoure,  bribery,  or  extor- 
cyon.  1683  MOXON  Mech,  Exerc.t  Printing  xvi,  Without 
several  Proofs  and  Tryings,  (the  mould]  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  perfectly  true.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  AVw  Ace,  £,  Ind. 
I.  p.  xxix,  I  leave  them  to  my  Reader,  with  the  old  Proverb 
to  accompany  them,  that  the  Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in 
eating  it.  1805  SOUTHKY  Madoc  in  W.  vi.  ad  fin..  If  thy 
heart  Be  harden 'd  to  the  proof,  come  when  thou  wilt.  1842 
TENNYSON  Lockslty  Hall  77  Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou 
learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be  put  to  proof.  1861  FAIRBAIRN 
Iron.  Afanuf.  150  Some  large  pump-rods.. were  required  to 
stand  a  proof  of  120,000  ibs.  per  square  inch. 

b.  Arith.  An  operation  serving  to  test  or  check 
the  correctness  of  an  arithmetical  calculation. 

(Sometimes  understood  as  in  sense  2.) 

c  1430  Art  Nombryng  6  The  subtraccioun  is  none  other    ' 
but  a  prouffe  of  the  addicioun,  and  the  contrarye  in  like 
wise.     1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  \.  \\\.  (1636)  9  In  making    ! 
which  proofe  or  tryall  you  cannot    likely  erre.      1704   J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  s.v.  Multiplication^  The  Proof  of  Mul-    \ 
tiplication  can  only  certainly  be  effected  by  Division.    1827 
HCTTON  Course  Math,  I.  40  The  method  of  Proof,  and  the 
reason  of  the  Rule,  are  the  same  as  in  Simple  Multiplication,    j 

f5.  The  action  or  fact  of  passing  through  or  I 
having  experience  of  something ;  also,  knowledge  , 
derived  from  this ;  experience.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20005  (Cott.)  J>e  apostels.  ,J>ai  did  J»am-  | 
seluen  al  to  proue,  O  ded  for  fcair  lauerd  be-houe.  1399 
LANGU  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  17  It  pas&id  my  parceit,  and  my 
preifis  also,  How  so  wondirffull  werkis  wolde  haue  an  ende. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5525  Epistaphus,  to  preue,  was  his  pure 
nome.  1544 Supj>L  to  Henry  VHl\i\Fo*rS*ppKc.{\%]\\  40 


2.  The  action,  process,  or  fact  of  proving,  or 
establishing  the  truth  of,  a  statement ;  the  action  of 
evidence  in  convincing  the  mind ;  demonstration. 

c  1315  Snitf  «/•  Yesttrday  171   in  E.  E.  P.   (t86»)  137    ; 


opprest.     1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  392  A  fountaine    , 
. .  of  Tarre,  whereof  wee  had  good  vse  and  proofe  in  our  ship. 

+  6.  A  trial,  attempt,  essay,  endeavour.   Obs. 

1575  CHURCHYARD  Chlpfes  (1817)  156  Yet  diuers  proues 
were  made  the  breach  to  view,  And  some  were  slayne,  that 
dyd  assayle  the  same.  1628  HOBBES  Thttcyd.  (1822)  119 
They  thought  this  accident  (especially  being  their  first 
proof  by  sea)  very  much  against  reason. 

t  7.  That  which  anything  proves  or  turns  out  to 
be;  the  issue,  result,  effect,  fulfilment;  esp.  in 
phrase  to  come  to  proof.  Obs. 

13. .  Sir  Be**s  (A.)  4030  pe  king  Yuor  hadde  a  fcef :  God 
him  3«ue  euel  pref,  For  bat  he  kpube  so  wel  stele  1  c  1430 
How  !  t  'ise  A  fan  tau^t  his  Son  62  in  Babees  Bk.  ( 1 868)  50  And 
flee  al  letcherie  in  wil  and  dede  Lest  bou  come  to  yuel  preef. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  VIL  161  Some  of  you  speketh 
now  hye,  that  whan  the  dede  shall  come  to  preeff,  he  sball  be 
full  lowe.  1575-^5  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  xv.  (Parker  Soc)  301 
The  timeliest  fruit  often  cometh  to  least  proof.  1599  HAKLUVT 
Voy.  II.  I.  85  The  most  part  of  the  sayd  mines  came  to  no 
proofe  though  they  put  fire  in  them.  1607-11  BACON  £ss.t 


i  Parents  $  Childr.  (Arb.)  374  The  proofe  is  best,  when  Men 
keepe  iheire  authorise  towardes  tbeire  Children,  but  Dot 
theire  purse. 

8.  esp.  The  fact,  condition,  or  quality  of  proving 
good,  turning  out  well,  or  producing  good  results; 
thriving ;  good  condition,  good  quality ;  goodness, 
substance.  Now  only  dial. 

[«43«  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  161  The  wolle  of  Spayne  bit 
cometh  not  to  preflfe,  But  if  [  =  unless]  it  be  tosed  and  menged 
welle  Amonges  Englys&he  wolle  the  gretter  delte.]  1616 
SURFU  &  MARKH.  Country  f-'arttie  \.  xxiv.  105  When  you 
haue  fed  your  Swine  to  his  full  proofe,  17*5  BRADLEY 
F.iin.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sainfoin,  This  sort  of  Grass  has  obtain'd 
the  Preference  above  Clover-Grass  in  England,  as  continu- 
ing longer  in  Proof  than  it.  1854  Jrnl  R.  Afric.  Soc. 
XV.  u.  404  This  is  not  found  to  deteriorate  their  bulk,  or 
the  'proof  or  quality  of  keeping.  i86a  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  287 
Sainfoin.. the  aftermath  is  invaluable  for  securing  the  high 
and  rapid  proof  of  lambs.  1893  Wilts.  Gloss,,  Proof^  of 

i  manure,  hay,  &c.,  the  strength  or  goodness,.. A  thriving 
tree  is  said  to  be  in  '  good  proof. 

0.  The  testing  of  cannon  or  small  fire-arms  by 
firing  a  heavy  charge,  or  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
Proof  'of ' (gun^powder,  the  testing  of  the  propulsive 

.   force  of  gunpowder. 

1669  STUHMV  Mariner  s  A/ag.  v.  xw.  64  What  Powder  is 
allowed  for  Proof,  and  what  for  Action  of  each  Piece.  1707 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  589/1  Proof  of  Poivder,  is  in 
order  to  try  its  goodness  and  strength.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artill.  Man.  (1862)  57  All  Ordnance  . .  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Water  proof.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
forcing  pump. 

b.  A  place  for  testing  fire-arms  or  explosives. 
1760  Chron.  in  Ann.  Keg.  146/1  At  a  proof  at  Woolwich 
warren,  a  smoke-ball  burst,  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Apr.  7/1 
The  box.. proved,  on  investigation,  to  contain  about  200  Ib. 
of  nitroglycerine.  ..  A  sample  was  kept,  while  the  bulk  wat 
taken  to  one  of  the  '  proofs  '  on  the  marshes. 

10.  The  condition  of  having  successfully  stood  a 
test,  or  the  capability  of  doing  BO  ;  proved  or  tested 
power  ;  orig.  of  armour  and  arms,  whence  trans/. 
an(l(/£|. :  impenetrability,  invulnerability,  arch. 

Often  in  phrase  armour  (etc.)  of  proof:  cf.  PROOF  a.  \  ;  at 
the  proof )  so  as  to  be  proof;  to  the  proof ,  to  the  utmost,  in 
the  highest  degree.  Proof  of  lead  or  shot  (cf.  PROOF  a.  i), 
the  quality  of  being  proof  against  leaden  bullets. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  85  The  traist  that 
he  lias  in  his  gude  armouris  makis  him  hardy. .,  for  thai  ar 
of  prove.  15..  Sir  A.  Barton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  72 
Then  he  put  on  the  armere  of  prooffe.  c  1585  Faire  £»; 
in.  iv,  Should  they  haue  profered  it,  her  chaste  rmnde  hath 
proofe  enough  to  preuent  it.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc. 
Weapons  14  Manie  Captames  and  Officers  of  footmen  were 
armed  at  the  proofe  of  the  Harquebuze.  1590  SPENSER 
/'.  Q.  i.  x.  24  Salves  and  med'cines,  which  had  passing  prief. 
i6ai  FLETCHER  Wild  Goose  C  hose  \\\.  i,  We  must  be  patient; 
I  am  vex'd  to  th'  proof  too.  1678  BCSVAH  nig*"*  i*  *73i 
I  was  cloathed  with  Armour  of  proof.  ?  a  1700  Jtidgtnfnts 
ii^on  Persecutors  50  (Jam.)  Knowing  He  had  proof  of  lead, 
[he]  shot  him  with  a  silver  button.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr. 
Poems  102  Nor  whether  his  shield  be  of  proof, 
tb.  Proof  armour.  Obs. 

1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  419  Corsleti*  of 
profe.  a  16*5  FLETCHER  Chances  \.  x,  Ye  clap  on  proof  upon 
me. 

C.  The  process  of  stiffening  hats  and  rendering 
them  waterproof.  Cf.  PROOF  v.  a. 

1901  Daffy  News  15  Tan.  6/3  The  bursting  of  a  stove  in 
what  is  called  the  proof  shop  of  the  works,  where  hats  are 
dried  after  proof. 

11.  The  standard  of  strength  of  distilled  alcoholic 
liquors  (or  of  vinegar) ;   now,  the  strength  of  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  having  a  specific 
gravity   of  0-91984,  and  containing  0*495  °f  *ls 
weight,    or   0*5727    of    its   volume,    of  absolute 
alcohol.     Also  trans/.     Spirit  of  this  strength. 

1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  403  For  Proof  [of  the  brandy] 
there  was  a  little  Spanish  Soap  clapt  into  it,  and  the 
Scum  of  the  Soap  passed  on  them  for  the  Proof.  1711  Lond. 
Gas.  No.  4700/4,  5  Pipes  of  French  Brandy,  full  Proof. 
1715  Ibid.  No.  6437/1  Brandy  or  Spirits  above  Proof.  1748 
H.  ELLIS  Hudson's  Bay  175  All  the  Liquors  under  the 
Proof  of  common  Spirits,  freeze  to  a  State  perfectly  solid. 
x8a6  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  862  The  bar  was  crowded 
with  applicants  for  'full  proof,  and  'the  best  cordials'. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xiii.  146  A  bottle  of  Monongahela 
whiskey  of  good  stiff  proof  froze  under  Mr.  Bonsall  s  head, 

b.  In  sugar-boiling:  The  degree  of  concentra- 
tion at  which  the  syrup  will  successfully  crystallize. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S*M.,  Proof,  in  the  sugar  trade,  a 
term  used  by  the  refiners  of  sugar  for  the  proper  state  of  the 
dissolved  sugar  when  it  should  beset  to  harden. 

IIL  That  which  is  produced  as  a  test ;  a  means 
or  instrument  for  testing. 

12.  Typog,    A   trial   or   preliminary   impression 
taken  from  composed  type,  in  which  typographical 
errors    may    be    corrected,  and    alterations    and 
additions  made. 

Applied  esp.  to  the  first  proof  \  a  second  or  later  one  being 
called  a  revise  :  see  REVISE  so.  3;  see  also  quot.  1842. 

[1563:  see  PROBE  so.  3.)  1600  W.  WATSOM  Decacordon 
(i6oa)  345^  I  was  not  present  . . :  nor  had  I  the  sight  of  one 
proofe  vntUl  the  whole  booke  was  out  in  print.  i6ia  [see 
REVISE  sb.  3].  1613  CHAPMAN  Masque  Inns  of  Court  Pref., 
Plays  1873  111.96  The  Printer,  .neuer  sending  me  a  proofe 
till  he  had  past  those  speeches.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion 
x.  24  We  did  all  go  to  the  Printers  house,  where  we  did  find 
him  correcting  Proofs.  i683MoxoN  .Week.  Exerc.,  Printing'^ 
The  Corrector  [would]  not  read  Proves.  1771  LACKOMBE 
Hist.  Print.  440  Deliver  them  to  the  Pressmen  to  pull  a  Proof 
of  them.  1843  BRANPE />/£•/.  Sc.  etc.  s.v.,  First  proof.,  is  the 
impression  with  all  the  errors  of  workmanship.  After,  it  is 
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read  and  corrected .  .another  impression  is  printed  with  more 
care,  to  send  to  the  author ;  this  is  termed  a  clean  proot. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  Pref.  9,  I  have  carefully  revised  the 
proofs  of  every  chapter. 

13.  Engraving.  Originally,  An  impression  taken 
by  the  engraver  from  an  engraved  plate,  stone,  or 
block,  to  examine  its  state  during  the  progress  of 
his  work ;  now  applied  to  each  of  a  limited  or 
arbitrary  number  of  careful  impressions  made  from 
the  finished  plate  before  the  printing  of  the  ordi- 
nary issue,  and  usually  before  the  inscription  is 
added  (in  full,  proof  before  letter(s). 

Artist's  or  engraver's  proof,  a  proof  taken  for  examina- 
tion or  alteration  by  the  artist  or  engraver ;  signed  proof,  an 
early  proof  signed  by  the  artist.  Letter or  lettered  proof,  a 
proof  with  the  signatures  of  the  artist  and  engraver,  and  the 
inscription.  Marked,  remarque,  toadied,  trial,  wax  proof: 
see  these  words. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  590/1  Proofs  of  Prints  were 
anciently  a  few  impressions  taken  off  in  the  course  of  an 
engraver's  process,. .and  when  they  were  complete.  1853 
'C.  BEDE'  Verdant  Green  vii,  The  panels  were  covered  with 
the  choicest  engravings  (all  proofs-before-letteis).  rigaPall 
Mall  C.  26  Apr.  3/1  An  artist's  proof,  .originally  meant  that 
proof  of  an  engraving  which  was  sent  to  the  artist  for 
approval  and  remarks.  But  the  term,  .is  now  applied  to  a 
certain  number  of  early  impressions  carefully  made,  and 
signed  by  the  artist. 

f  b.  Photogr.  A  first  or  trial  print  taken  from  a 
plate ;  also  used  as  equivalent  to  PRINT  (sb.  1 3).  Obs. 
1855  HARDWICH  Photogr.  Chem.  v.  50  It  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  unaltered  Chloride  or  Iodide  of  Silver  which 
surrounds  the  image,  in  order  to  render  the  proof  permanent. 
Hid.  x.  180  On  the  use  of  the  hyposulphite  of  gold  in 
colouring  photographic  proofs. 

14.  f  A  coin  or  medal  struck  as  a  test  of  the  die 
(ots.) ;    also,  one  of  a  limited   number  of  early 
impressions  of  coins  struck  as  specimens. 

These  often  have  their  edges  left  plain  and  not  milled ; 
they  may  also  be  executed  in  a  metal  different  from  that 
used  for  the  actual  coin. 

1762-71  H.  WALPOLF.  Pert  HI'S  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III. 
176  On  the  proofs  were  the  king's  and  queen's  heads  on 
different  sides,  with  a  rose,  a  ship,  &c.  but  in  1694  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  heads  should  be  coupled,  and  Britannia 
be  on  the  reverse.  1901  Daily  Citron.  4  Nov.  5/1  A  limited 
number  were  issued  to  certain  collectors  with  unmilled 
edges— these  coins  being  called  'proofs' — a  course  which 
was  followed  in  the  Jubilee  issue. 

15.  An  instrument,  vessel,  or  the  like  for  testing, 
t  a.  A  surgeon's  probe.  Obs.  rare—". 

(Perhaps  only  an  etymologizing  invention  of  Cotgrave.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Curette,  a  Chirurgions  Proofe,  or  Probe;  an 
instrument  wherewith  he  sounds  the  bladder  [etc.].  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Probe  or  Proof _  uhe  Fr.  call  it  curette)  a 
Chyrurgeons  Instrument,  wherewith  he  tries  the  depth  of 
wounds  [etc.]. 

b.  (a)  A  test-tube.  (/')  An  apparatus  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of  gunpowder. 

1790  CRAWFORD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  597  A  portion  of 
the  cancerous  virus,  diffused  through  distilled  water,  was 
introduced  into  a  small  proof.  Ibid.  406  The  liquor . .  was 
put  into  a  proof,  to  the  bottom  of  which  heat  was  applied. 
1800  Ibid.  XC.  207  A  common  gunpowder  proof,  capable  of 
containing  eleven  grains  of  fine  gunpowder,  was  filled  with 
it,  and  fired  in  the  usual  way.  1828  BRANDE  in  Lancet 
7  June  292/1  Here  are  some  little  phials,  called  in  the  glass- 
houses proofs,  c  1860  FARADAY  Forces  Nat.  ii.  197  note, 
Thick  Glass  Vessels . .  called  Proofs  or  Bologna  phials. 

1 16.  Typog.  A  definite  number  of  ems  placed  in 
the  composing-stick  as  a  pattern  of  the  length  of 
the  line.  Obs. 

[The  width  of  pages  is  expressed  according  to  the  number 
of 'ems'.  Encycl.  Brit.  1888.] 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  xvi,  He  sets  up  his 
Piooves  in  the  Composing-stick. 

17.  Bookbinding.  The  rough  uncut  edges  of  the 
shorter  or  narrower  leaves  of  a  book,  left  in 
trimming  it  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  cut  down. 

1890  ZAEHNSDORF  Bookbinding  57  A  few  leaves  should 
always  be  left  not  cut  with  the  plough,  to  show  that  the 
book  has  not  been  cut  down.  These  few  leaves  are  called 
proof,  and  are  always  a  mark  of  careful  work.  1908  A.  W. 
POLLARD  Let.  to  Editor,  Our  binder's  head  man  tells  me 
that  when  I  write  '  not  to  be  cropped '  he  translates  it  to  the 
men  Binder  him  as  '  leave  proof '. 

IV.  18.  attrib.txAComb.  a.  General  Combs, 
in  senses  1-4,  as  proof  needle,  object,  paper,  passage, 
patch, piece,  test,  text ;  proof-producing,  proof -proof 
adjs. ;  in  sense  9,  as  proof -butts,  -charge,  -ground, 
-house,  -master,  -mortar  (MoRTAR  sb.1),  -sleigh  ; 
in  senses  12-14,  as  proof-correct  vb.,  to  correct  in 
proof,  proof-correcting,  -correction,  -galley,  im- 
pression, -plate  (PLATE  sb.  6  b),  print,  -printer, 
-puller,  -pulling,  set,  state. 
„  «9<>7  Daily  Chron.  3  Jan.  7/1  A  serious  accident .  .at  the 

proof  butts  on  Plumstead  Marshes.  1727  SWIFT  Art  Pol. 
Lying  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  122  A  proof-lye  is  like  a  *proof- 
charge  for  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  try  a  standard  credulity. 
1894  fulaa  June  815/1  The  proof-charge  of  powder  with 
the  4-bore  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  proof-charge  of 
the  8-bore.  1803  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  20  Mar.,  I  feel  my- 
self., accessory  to  the  selection,  which  I  am  to  •proof- 
correct.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Aug.  2/1  To  have  it  written 
by  other  people  in  time  for  himself  to  proof-correct  it.  1855 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Autobiog.  II.  40,  I  highly  enjoyed  the 

proof-correcting.  1905  A.  E.  BURN  Niceta  of  R emesiana 
ref.  3  Little  leisure  for  "proof-correction.  1896  T.  L. 
DE  VINNE  Moxons  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  407  The  long 
•proof-galley  of  brass.  ,,1712  Loud.  Gns.  No.  5.26/7  The 
Place  now  used  for  a  Proof-house.  1846  GREENER  Sc. 
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Gunnery  203  The  Company  of  Gunmakers  of  the  City  of 
London  instituted  a  proof-house,  at  which  the  barrels  of 
respectable  makers  were  all  sent  to  be  proved.  1891  Daily 
News  29  Apr.  5/6  There  are  in  Europe  five  'proving  houses  ' 
or  testing  places  for  firearms.  Of  the  Birmingham  and 
London  proof  houses  all  people  have  heard.  1806-7  J- 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  ix.  xxii,  'Proof 
impressions  of  the  grain  of  the  footman's  thumb  printed  off 
..upon  the  rim  of  your  plate.  1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Prcs. 
St.  Eng.  in.  xi.  370  To  see  that  all  Provisions  received,  be 
good  and  serviceable,  and  duly  proved,  with  the  Assistance 
of.,  the  •Proof-Masters,  and  marked  with  the  Queen's 
Mark.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mamif.  Metal  II.  95  Government 
authorised  the  gun-makers  of  Birmingham  to  erect  a  proof- 
house  of  their  own,  with  wardens  and  a  proof-master.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  626  The  result  of  more  than  two  hundred 
discharges  with  the  *proof-mortar.  1849  NOAD  Electricity 
(ed.  3)  285  Suspending  a  small  *proof  needle,  with  a  silk 
fibre,  and  causing  it  to  oscillate  horizontally  opposite  different 
points  of  a  magnetic  bar  placed  vertically.  1837  GORING  & 
PRITCHARD  Microgr.  93  Directions,  .for  the  management  of 
•proof-objects  in  the  Amician  catadioptric  engiscope.  1759 
H.  WALI-OLE  Let,  to  G.  Montagu  17  Nov.,  You  shall  see 
the  documents,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  *proof  papers. 
1895  SALMOND  Chr.  Doctr.  Immort.  iv.  iii.  456  Taken  as  one 
of  the  primary  *proof-passages  for  the  dogma  of  the  Descent 
to  Hell.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  I.  11  note.  This  place  is  a 
residue  of  a  wreck  of  nature;  it  is  a  'proof-patch  of  former 
level.  1594  J.  DICKENSON  Arisbas  (1878)41  It  seemed  nature 
and  vertue . .  had  conspired  to  make  her  a  peere-lesse  *proofe- 
peece  of  their  vnited  perfections.  1783  MME.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  10  Jan.,  Mr.  Sewardhas  sent  me  a  *proof  plate.. of  an 
extremely  fine  impression  of  this  dear  Doctor  [Johnson]. 
181860  WHATELY  Commpl.  Bk.  (1864)  231  [This]  you  can 
prove  (to  any  one  who  is  not  *proof;proof).  1899  Daily 
./Vra'j  20  Nov.  1 1/6  *Proofpul!er  seeks  situation,  Press,  assist 
Machine,  or  other  offer.  1900  Ibid.  12  Oct.  10/3  Man 
(young)  wanted,  in  printing  office,  for  *proof-pulling.  1879 
H.  PHILLIPS  Notes  Coins  14  A  number  of  fine  *proof  sets, 
and  coins,  of  the  United  States  mint.  1683  PF.TTUS  Fleta 
Min.  i.  (1686)  15  You  must. .have  a  Frame,  in  which  you 
may  heat  the  'Proof-Tests  and  Crucibles.  1847  WEBSTER, 
•Proof-text.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  iv.  vi.  262 
Modern  criticism  has  submitted  the  '  proof-texts  '  . .  to 
stringent  examination.  1904  H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY  St.  Paul's 
Concept.  Last  Things  vi.  310  Solitary  proof-texts  have 
wrought  more  havoc  in  theology  than  all  the  heresies. 

b.  Special  Combs. :  proof-arm  v.  noncc-wd. 
[?  back-formation  from  proof  armour],  trans,  to 
arm  in  or  as  in  armour  of  proof;  t  proof-favour, 
favour  or  goodwill  strong  as  armour  of  proof; 
proof-gallon,  a  gallon  of  proof-spirit ;  proof- 
glass,  a  deep  cylindrical  glass  for  holding  liquids 
while  under  test ;  proof-leaf,  =  PROOF-SHEET  ; 
also,  the  sheet  of  paper  by  means  of  which 
coloured  designs  are  transferred  from  the  engraved 
plate  to  the  biscuit  in  pottery-making;  proof- 
letter,  a  letter  cast  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  type- 
mould;  proof-man  (Sc.'),  one  whose  profession 
is  to  estimate  the  content  of  corn-stacks;  proof- 
mark,  f(<z)  in  testing  powder,  a  mark  made  on 
the  ribbon  by  which  the  recoil  is  measured,  show- 
ing the  strength  of  powder  of  the  standard  quality 
(*Af.)j  (/')  a  mark  impressed  on  a  fire-arm  to  show 
that  it  has  passed  the  test ;  proof-plane,  a  small 
flat  or  disk-shaped  conductor  fixed  on  an  insu- 
lating handle,  used  in  measuring  the  electrification 
of  any  body ;  proof-plug :  see  quot. ;  proof- 
press,  a  press  or  machine  used  for  taking  proofs 
of  type ;  proof-reader,  one  whose  business  is  to 
read  through  printer's  proofs  and  mark  errors  for 
correction;  =  READER  ab;  so  proof-reading; 
proof-sphere  :  see  quot. ;  proof-staff,  a  metal 
straight-edge  for  testing  or  adjusting  the  ordinary 
wooden  instrument  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875); 
proof-stick,  a  rod  by  means  of  which  a  sample  of 
the  contents  of  a  vacuum  sugar-boiler  may  be 
taken  without  admitting  air;  proof  strength, 
=  sense  1 1 ;  proof  timber  :  see  quot. ;  proof 
vinegar,  vinegar  of  standard  strength. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  n.  iii,  She.. is  a  delicate 
and  knows  it ;  And  out  of  that  *proof-arms  herself.  1621 
—  Pilgrim  n.  ii,  All  your  glories  in  the  full  Meridian,  The 
King's  •proof-favour  buckled  on  your  body.  1907  Westm. 
Gaz.  18  Feb.  11/1  The  total  consumption  of  spirits  in  the 
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lent  of  our  'corrector  to  the  Press'  or  'printer's  reader'. 
190*  SLOANE  Stand.  Electr.  Diet.,  *  Proof-sphere,  a  small 
sphere,  coated  with  gold-leaf  or  other  conductor,  and 
mounted  on  an  insulated  handle.  It  is  used  instead  of  a 
proof-plane,  for  testing  bodies  whose  curvature  is  small. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1206  The  *proof-stick,  an  ingenious 


the  surface  of  the  biscuit.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc., 
Printing  xvii.  p  2  Then  he  Casts  a  *Proof-Letter  or  two. 
1813  W.  LESLIE  Agric.  Surv,  Nairn  4-  Moray  180 
The  quantity  of  grain  is  ascertained  by  the  *proof-man,  a 
professional  character  in  the_  country.  1781  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXI.  i.  300  If  the  ribbon  is  drawn  out  as  far  or  farther 
than  the  'proof  mark,  the  powder  is  as  good  or  better  than 
the  standard.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  251  On  arms  of  the 
first  and  third  classes  the  definitive  proof  mark  and  view 
mark  shall  be  impressed  at  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel. 
1855  MILLER  Eleiit.  Cliem.  I.  284  Bring  the  *proof  plane  .. 
into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
metallic  can,  and  an  abundant  charge  will  be  obtained.  1873 
MAXWELL  Electr.  4-  Main.  (1881)  I.  315  This  disk,  when 
employed  in  this  way,  is  called  Coulomb's  Proof  Plane. 
1875  KNICHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Proof-plug,  a  plug  screwed 
temporarily  into  the  breech  of  a  gun-barrel  to  be  proved. 
1899  MACKAIL  Life  Morris  II.  253  A  "proof-press  and  a 
printing-press  were  set  up  there,  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Feb. 
460/2  A  new  *proof-reader  seemed  to  be  needed.  1907 
Daily  Citron.  4  Apr.  6/6  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.. entered 
literature  as  a  '  proof-reader '.  That  is  the  American  equiva- 


strength.  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  139  *  Proof  timber, 
an  imaginary  timber,  exptessed  by  vertical  lines  in  the  sheer 
draught,  similar  to  the  joints  of  the  square  timbers,  and 
used  nearly  forward  and  aft,  to  prove  the  fairness  of  the 
body.  1839  URK  Diet,  Arts  13  An  excise  duty  of  id.  is 
levied  on  every  gallon  of.. *proof  vinegar. 

Proof  (pr«0>  a-  (fldv.~)  Forms  :  see  prec.  [The 
sb.  used  as  adj.,  app.  by  ellipsis  of  of:  cf.  prec.  10.] 

1,  Of  tried  strength  or  quality ;  esp.  of  armour : 
of  tested  power  of  resistance ;  hence  transf,  and 

fig.  strong,  impenetrable,  impervious,  invulner- 
able. Const,  against,  to.  f  Proof  tf  shot,  proof 
against  shot ;  in  qnot.  fig. 

1592  SHAKS.  R out,  <$•  Jitl.  \\.  ii.  73  Looke  thou  but  sweete, 
And  I  am  proofe  against  their  enmity.  1607  —  Cor.  \.  iv. 
25  Now.  .fight  With  hearts  more  proofe  then  Shields.  1631 
HEYWOOD  znd  Pt.  Fair  Maid  of  West  in.  Chorus,  With 
two  proofe  targets  arm'd.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's 
Advts.fr.  Parnass.  I.  xxxix.  (1674)  53  Venice,  .is  fortified, 
and  armed  with  the  proof-Armor  of  Marishes  and  Washes. 
1667  MILTON  P,  L.  ix.  298  Not  incorruptible  of  Faith,  not 
prooflf  Against  temptation.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  in.  317 
The  fated  Skin  is  proof  to  Wounds.  1711  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  41  f  5  Proof  against  the  Charms  of  her  Wit  and  Con. 
versation.  1728  RAMSAY  There's  my  Thumb  i,  A  heart . . 
proof  a-shot  to  birth  or  money.  1785  BURNS  To  J.  Smith 
i,  Ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief  Against  your  arts.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  Lake  n.  xix,  Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  x.  iv,  Dearer.. than  he  had  ever  yet 
found  the  proofest  steel  of  Milan.  1871  Routledge's  £9i 
Boy's  Ann.  June  344  Their  thick  scales ..  are  proof  against 
every  missile. 

b.  Often  used  as  the  second  element  in  com- 
pounds, as  BOMB-PROOF,  BULLET-/;-^,  FIRE-PROOF, 
fun-proof,  RAin-fraaf,  SHOT-/>YW/~,  Sovun-proof, 
TmET-frocf,  WATERPROOF,  WEATHER-/;?;/,  etc., 
and  many  occasional  or  nonce  formations. 

i6oz  MANNINGHAM  Diary  (Camden)  61  Such  a  one  is 
clarret  proofe,  i.  e.  a  good  wine-bibber.  1662  HICKERINCILL 
Afol.  Distressed  Innoc.  Wks.  1716  I.  297  The  old  Powder- 
Plotters,  .are  shot-free  and  Justice-proof  by  a  pious  charm. 
1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  19.  3/1  You're  Impudence-Proof. 
1814  MACKINTOSH  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  15  June,  Wks.  1846  III.  468 
Is  he  bullet-proof  or  bayonet-proof?  or  does  he  wear  a  coat 
of  mail?  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Jan.  5/1  If  the  heavy 
mackintosh  overalls  were  expletive-proof  as  well  as  snow- 
proof  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
3  Mar.  5/1  Fire-proof,  and  burglar-proof,  and  every  other 
proof,  except  visitor  proof ! 

2.  Of  distilled  alcoholic  liquors:    Of  standard 
strength;  cf.  PROOF  sb.  n.     See  PROOF-SPIRIT. 

1709  Brit.  A  folio  II.  No.  7.  2/2  Rectify'd  Spirits  are  Proof. 
t  B.  adv.  To  the  fullest  extent ;  to  the  utmost ; 
utterly,  entirely:  cf.  to  the  proof  (PROOF  sb.  10). 

1613  FLETCHER,  etc.  Captain  I.  ii,  Such  distemper'd  spirits 
Once  out  of  motion,  though  they  be  proof- valiant.  1621  — 
Isl.  Princess  in.  i,  Looks  melancholy  Wondrous  proof 
melancholy.  [1875  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  Iv.  197  She  had  busy- 
blood  . .  but,  with  that,  well-conducted  and  proof-faithful 
\transl.  F.  fidele  a  toute  e'preuve].] 

Proof  (praf),  v.    [f.  PROOF  sb.  or  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  test,  prove,     a.   Sc.    To  estimate 
the  content  of  (a  corn-stack) ;  cf.  proof-man,  s.v. 
PROOF**.  i8b.     b.  To  take  a  proof  impression  of 
(an  engraved  plate,  or  the  like)  :   =  PROVE  v.  I  e. 

1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  *  Leg.  x.  (1869)  146  He  was  engaged 
in  what  is  called  proofing  the  stacks  of  a  cornyard.  1884 
World  3  Dec.  15/2  The  outcome  is  a  masterpiece  of  etching, 
which  is  being  '  proofed '. 

2.  To   render  proof  against  or   impervious  to 
something;  esp.  to  render  (a  fabric  or  article  of 
dress)  impervious  to  water,  to  waterproof.    (Hence 
Proofed  ppl.  a. ;  Proo'fing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  3/1  Fabrics 
which  are  to  be  '  proofed  '  by  spreading.  1901  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl.  15  Feb.  378/1  Proofing 01  stiffening  K  of  two  kinds: 


ing  and  the  subsequent  drying  01  me  prooieu  rtais. 
1904  Ibid.  17  Sept.  635/2  The  ..  draining  of  a  single  pool, 
..  the  '  proofing*  of  a  single  room. 

t  Proo'fful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PBOOF  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  proof;  convincing. 

1631  CHAPMAN  Cxsar  ff  Pontpey  n.  i.  Plays  1873  HI-  '5« 
As  their  alacrities  did  long  to  merit  With  proofefull  action. 

FrOOfless  (premies),  a.  [f.  PROOF  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Unsupported  by  proof  or  evidence ;  unfounded. 

1610  BP.  CARLETON  Jurisd.  242,  I  will  set  downe  some  of 
his  proofelesse  positions.  1795  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  126/1  The 
injurious  epithets,,  .being  proofless,  fell  to  the  ground.  1859 
TENNYSON  Vivien  552  Accusation  vast  and  vague,  Spleen, 
born . . ,  and  proofless. 

Hence  Proo-flessly  adv.,  without  proof. 

1675  BOYLE  Reeottcileableness  Reason  *  Relig.  v.  Wks. 
1772  IV.  171  The  erroneous  conceits ..  which  the  school, 
men  and  others  have  prooflessly  fathered  upon  philosophy. 
1685  —  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  vi.  189  It  has  been  prooflesly 
asserted,  and . .  I  do  not  think  my  self  bound  to  admit  it. 

Proofre,  obs.  form  of  PROFFER. 

PrOO'f-sheet.  Typog.  A  sheet  printed  from  a 
forme  of  type  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and 


PEOOF- SPIRIT. 

correction,  before  it  is  finally  printed  off  for  nse: 
«i««  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  iv.  i.  Stace  direct    Fm. 
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PROP. 

Prop  (prep),  st.t   [»  MDu.  /«#»,  Dn.  trot 
broach  skewer,  plug.stopple.  A,  to  etym'.seeprec  1 

plug;  a  wedge-  *•  Obs-  "»<•  « 


r«'aHh4«er£?ff{uE?SpS  ££fk'J^''^^e^<  °"°°<£?  "*H 

-.;        :  xii,  Some  proof-sheets  as  th^y  are  tec^f  »UPP°«.  Used  to  sustain  an  incumbent  Weight  •  esp 

/^"2rrfS!t/Tf',yfr<:l<iirthe  prcss-    «*•  B»««»  r        8U      a"  aPPIiance  •*  auxiliary,  or  does  not 

ccTcteS  SSffifi  i^nTste "aborat"y       '  — 

Proof-spirit.    Spirit  of  wine,  or  any  distilled 
alcoholic  liquor,  of  proof  strength :  --  -  "- - 


2.  A  scarf-pin.    7UWf'  Caw/,  Slang 
(App.  a  slang  application  of  •  broach  ',  '  skewer  '  I 


vine  must  be  set  v    with  props.    <:  16.3  in  Swavne 


,-„"*  <*'**•»  •""•*  'olfy.  <n  School  slang.    Short 
for  PROPOSITION. 

J'P7  C.'""-rMaf-  VII.  343/2  This  Author  shews  by  wav 

VtSHLS'S  *?•"-*•  «*t  tut  53?  S 


To  denote 


me 

r  cent,  by  weightf  or  4a  per  cePn"  by  voile 

wirh  °ften  '?  Plnral  form'  in  accordance 

with  the  popular  use  of  spirits  for  alcoholic  drink. 

"-  'I'  f/4  Take  ilint  »  Handful,. 
d  a  h^"-    1800  VINCK  ffntr 

half  of  pure  spirf 


Proofy  (pr»-fi),  a.  rfia/.  [f.  PROOF  &  8  + 
-v.J  Having  the  quality  of  turning  out  well  or 
producing  good  results. 

1848  W.  BAHKKS  Poems  in  Dorset  Dial.  Gloss    Proo 
f  ° 


r  --  «  c 

428  A  cut  of  grass  like  a  water-meadow  of  the 
"" 


-  . -v,.  ..  ,.   Of  cattle  or  sheep— of  a  kind  like  t 
improve  in  size  or  condition...,.  Of  land  or  so?l-  ch  in 
TH^IS  qu^"es'     V"y  Pr°°fy  ground  for  young  stock. 

Proole,  Proone,  obs.  ff.  PROWL  v.,  PRONE  a 

.Pro-opic  (pn»,<?.i-pik,  -(,-pik),  a.  Anthrop.  ff 
Ur.  ir/xi,  PRO-  2  +  ej^j  ,>,„..  face  +  _IC  -,  fjavino- 
the  nose  and  central  line  of  the  face  prominent 
or  projecting,  as  compared  with  the  lateral  parts  • 

tie  opposite  oiplatyopic  or  flat-faced. 

,885  O.  THOMAS  in  Jrnl.  Anthrot.  /tut.  Mav  3^  Inrfi 

£f ±Sl£  faC,fLhaving  t^°-«'a'arl  in<Lef  below 
107-5,  might  be  called  flalfofic  or  flat  faced ;  from  107-5  to 
iio-o,  mesofic:  and  above  no-o.fra.afic. 

Pro-osteon :  see  PBO-  2  2. 
Frp-OBtracnm  (pwl?-strak«m).  Patent. 
>od .L  f.  Gr.  *pi,  PRO-  2  +  5o-Tpa,ov  potsherd, 
J  1  he  anterior  prolongation,  usually  lamellar 
of  the  guard  or  rostrum  of  a  fossil  cephalopod 
as  a  belemnitc. 

,87.  NICHOLSON  Palamt.  xxvi.  257  The  form  of  the  -pro. 
oslmcum  varies  greatly  m  different  cases,  and  it  affords 
important  characters  in  the  discrimination  of  specific  and 
generic  forms. in  the  Belemnilite.  ,877  HUX^Y  A Haf 
l>m.  Amm.  vm.  542  The  pro-ostracum  and  the  rostrum 
iSo"  rc?irese"t  the  Ee"  '"  the  Teuthidae.  ,889 
or  less  calcified  plate,  known  as  the'pro-ostracum  "corre! 
sponds  with  the  pen  of  the  ordinary  cuttlefishes,  and  from 
its  extreme  tenuity  is  never  perfectly  preserved 

Hence  Pro-o-»traoal  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  pro-ostracum. 
,890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pro-otic 


b.  j/ter.  m  Coal-mining:  A  piece  of  timber  set 
upright  to  support  the  roof  or  keep  np  the  strata. 
Also  P't-Prop.)  o.  In  a  vehicle:  see  quot. 
18,5.  0..pl.Entom.  See  quot.  1826.  e  dial 
or  ,/a^  The  leg;  also,  the  arm  extended  in 
boxing;  hence,  a  straight  hit  (Usu.  in  tl.} 


,  unknown.]  Usually 

.Props  :  A  name  given  to  cowrie  shells,  used 
a  gambling  game,  and  hence  to  the  game  itself 
in  vogue  in  Rew  England  chiefly  from  ,1830  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

™ 


c»«*" 


advanced  to  the  prop  table  knd  held  forth  our 


*, for  the 


, 

C  j^r/V^S  te,eVnedi 

carnage  bow  for  the  attachment   i  "h«  ^stTetche 


not  a  prop-house  in  the  city  of 


p.  Entoniol. 


/,^AV»Ck.,a5ain  's  hji?  soople  Pr°P-  'l8a8  Craven  Gloss 
^o/yam  c^lmf9Muf''-Bur'Maf'  ^XV''  74  Y°U 

eSS^S^KSiSEsS 
^5»5afAtf£3S** 

rTr,^'  y    PCrSOn     °r     th'ng     '"St     SerVCS    ^    a 

stay;    esp.  one  who  upholds    some 

5 -.CeOviii  on  Ps.  xxxvii  17  To  leane  unto  the 
blessinE.     I«o6  SHAKS.  M,*rk     is  .. 


r 

ople  said  prop-au.     fiul  we  boys  scorned  thb 
rrop  (pr?p)  p.l   Also  6  proppe.    [Known  from 

isl°';  ?Ppr  •  lrectli  f-  PBOP  rf-J;  cf-  ob»-  D«- 

proppm  <fa\cm,  suffulcire'  (Kilian),  'to  prop 
stayorbearupXHexham).] 

i.  trans.  To  support  or  keep  from  falling  by  or 
as  by  means  of  a  prop  ;  to  hold  np  :  said  both  of 
the  prop  or  support  itself  and  of  the  person  who 
places  it.  Also  with  up. 

'49»-3  [see  PROPPING  r/W.  so.  il.  <<>g  ELYOT  Statumi™ 
nare,  to  proppe  vp,  to  vnderset,  to  make  sure.  S^Ma 
Th  PrSPPf  *"•  1Sto  S^XVHU.ST  Atneis  .  &  ,' 
T.hee  wheels  wee  prop  with  a  number  Of  beam,  ind 
sliders.  ,697  DRYDEN  Virr.  Georg.  ,v.  ^3  T"P™O  the 
Rums,  lest  Ae  Fabrick  fall  ,7*5  POPE  O^«  xv??  228 

"'" 


tik,  -<rtik),  a.  and  sb.  Com* 
Anat.     [f.  Gr.  *p6,  PBO-  *  +  ous,  iir-  ear  +  -10  ] 

A.  ad;.  Thatfis  in  front  of  the  ear;  applied 
distinctively  to  one  of  the  three  bones  which 
together  form  the  periotic  capsule. 

,870  ROLLESTON  A  Him.  Life  43  A  glenoid  cavity  which  is 
formed..  by  the  squamosal.  opjsthotTc,  and  prootic  bones. 
1875  HUXLEY  rnhMyci.  Brit.  I.  75,/,  The  hyoidean  arch 

of    ™°SWay     CC°meS  connected  with  the 


T»  A  pole  or  stake,  e.g.  a  boundary  stake:  cf. 
PBOP  v.l  3.     Also  b.  A  butt  for  shooting  at. 
9PL^*  Al*rkrothoc  (Bann.  Cl.)  II.  80  The  sowlhe 


t  the  prop.  iis.  iiij.  d.    ,505-6  foi 


r  ri/A/rT- :*,"  —  ~?,"J,der  .ProPP«i  my  head.     1886 
—...r  Lhildr.  Gibeon  11.  i,  Valentine  made  Ixitty  lie  down 
..and  propped  her  up  with  pillows. 
*-fig.  To  support,  sustain:  esp.  used  in  relation 
to  some  weak  or  failing  cause  or  institution. 
\v,ftV'mi"ed  '"  p;opra«l-     "'S**  SIDNEY  Ps.  xx.  ii 

SHAKS   ^VT/,"8"1'  'hy r^1*  slren«th  to  Pr°P-     '««3 
SHAKS.  Hen.  Vllt,  i.  i.  59  Being  not  propt  by  / 

whose  grace  Chalkes  Successors  their  way      ,6oB 
Ace.  E.  Intiia  *  p   ,9,  Propped  by  these  Persulsio 
Women  freely  Sacnfice  themselves.    176,  J   BROWN 
*•     ,  '   v«5a   An   in8enious  Writer  toiling      to 
mistaken  Principle.     ,843  E.  MIALL  in  / 


B.  si.  The  pro-otic  bone. 

rtlfe^S^fi!  Anim-  L*S'  25  One  for  «>«  prootic  and 
^  Th  P  °r  'he-  Tamosal-  '8;a  MIVART  /le,,,.  Anat 
*??  i*™^  >s  2?  largest  •»•«*  important  element 
of  the  three  in  Vertebrates  below  Mammals 

Prop  frapp),  st.l  Also  5-6  proppe.  [Not 
known  before  1440  ;  =  MDu.  and  early  mod  Du 
proppe*  yme-prop,  a  support  ('  pedamen,  fulcimen- 
turn,  fulcrum,  sustentaculum'  Kilian);  ulterior 
history  uncertain.  Wedgwood  compares  '  Piedmon- 
tese  broba,  bropa,  a  vine-prop,  Wallachian  trottea 
a  prop,  propte  to  prop,  lean  on'.  Irish  propa 
Gael.  prop  are  from  English. 

trelSrf'  fr°t?  '"  '"  for?  idcntical  with.  and  by  Kilian 
reated  as  the  same  word  as.froffc  •  une  broche  de  fer  • 
n>'  obtl»ram=ntum  oblongum,  veruculum  '  (Kilian) 

'  LG-  *"**• 


•lh'ff' f"r/,  -tH  a  plug,  stopper,  stopple,  bung';  but 

"J*  connexion  of  sense  is  not  clear.    The  same  is  true  of 
Liu.  and  early  mod.Uu.  fraffen  to  prop,  stay,  bear  up 
^?f  ?d.W"h  V«.tropp<n  to  cram,  stuff  (Si,  fil  up,  MU? 
and  LG.  froffen,  fJer.  f/raf/en,  I>a.  fraffe,  S^fraffa. 


8.  [f.  PROP  ».l  4.]  A  sudden  stop  made  by  a  horse 
when  going  at  speed.  Australian. 

iBoi  A.  C.  GRANT  Bttsh  Lift  Queensland  I  xiv  201  A 
sudden  fierce  prop,  and  Roaney  has  shot  behind  Sam's 
horse.  1884  'R.  BOLDBEWOOD'  Melbourne  Mem.  xvL  115 
I  he  touchy  mare  gave  so  sudden  a  'prop',  accompanied 
by  a  desperate  plunge,  that  he  was  thrown. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  prop-iron,  prop-wood; 
prop-crib,  prop-joint,  prop-maul,  prop-stay: 
see  quots. ;  prop-foot,  prop-leg  (of  a  caterpillar) 
=  PRO-LEO  ;  prop-man,  a  man  who  places  and 
attends  to  the  props  in  a  coal-mine. 

188,  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss..  "Prot^rib  timberinr 
shaft  timbering  with  cribs  kept  at  the  proper  distance  apart 

*«^K///^?'  °l^he  n'^d"  'prop-feet  were  a  dark  brown. 
1895  It •tstm.  (.01.  29  Mar.  2/1  Step  and  'prop-iron,  bolt  and 
screw  1875  KNIOHP  Diet.  Mech.,  ^Prof.joint. .,  the  jointed 
bar  which  spreads  the  bows  of  a  calash-top.  1860  PACK 
GuiJeSt,«f  Insects  (1872)  2,  These  'false'  or^prop7egs° 
are  soft  and  neshy,  and  without  articulations.  1880 -  Libr 
Unn,  Knawl.  (l/S.)  III.  388  The  [canker-worm)  hat  sTx 
legs  forward,  and  four  stout  prop-legs  behind.  ,888  Times 
7  bent.  3/3  30  men,  chiefly  *propmen,  continued  to  descend 
into  the  pit  to  keep  the  workings  open  and  in  repair  ,8« 
GREENWELL  Coaf-traae  Terms  Nortnumb  *  DHrl,  In 
•Prof -maul,  an  iron  maul,  with  a  handle  3  feet  lone  used 
by  the  deputies  in  drawing  props.  1875  KNIGHT  /"S 
MecH.,  ' fraf-stajr,  a  transverse  water-tube  crossing 
boiler-flue... no-easing  the  flue-surface  by  the  exposure  of 
its  exterior  surface  to  the  heated  current. 


I 


tS.  To  mark  out  with  posts,  cairns,  or  other 
erections  :  cf.  PROF  *M  i.  St.  Obs. 

c't5?«(!5ooA*M  'ui'2'"  1S4°  '"•  5/*  Kef-  Hisl-  PSS. 
Trf^VM  'he  "f--"5*'8  P^PPi"  ^'u*  /"'^"Ascenda'n'd 
thP  aid  h  IL3™"  Ca""! "  "'  "f  pr°Ppit  '°  the  h<:id  of 


4.  »»/r.  Of  a  horse:   To  stop  suddenly  when 
going  at  speed.     Australian. 

.870  E.  B.  KENMBDY  Four  Yrs.  Queensland*.  104  When 
almost  against  it,  the  animal  would  stop  in  his  stride  (or 
verandah  ^F&T^  H8I"1>'  °v«rPhis  head  on  to  the 
nron  H  A^  ''<  Nm"  3  ime  6/i  Another  horse 
propped  suddenly  at  the  water-jump  hurdle,  and  sent  hi 
rider  over  into  the  very  middle  <7the  pool.  i' 

^r  '•  I8I)  8-  '  didn'1  thS 


5    trans.  To  hit  straight  ;  to  knock  down,  slang. 

IVI,JS?tYiH™,Z'0*/'  '•"••(iMtl  HI.  387/1  If  we  met 
»"H  &£u  '""Si  We  '  P^P"1  him  '  (knocked  him  down) 
and  robbed  him.  ,891  Nat.  Observer,!  Feb.  378/1  Give  me 
a  snug  little  set-to  down  in  Whilechapel  :  Sobody  there 
that  can  prop  you  in  the  eye  ! 

tProp,  v.2  St.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  a.  MDu., 
MLG.  proppen  to  cram,  stuff  full  :  cf.  PBOP  it.*, 
and  note  in  etymology  of  PROF  j/.l]  trans.  To 
cram,  stuff,  load. 

a  ,568  King  Berdok  38  in  Bannaljme  Poems  (Hunter. 
Cl.)  406  Thay  stellit  gunis  to  the  killogy  laich,  And  proppit 
gunis  with  bulettis  of  raw  daich  f  =  dough]. 

t  Prop,  r.3  Obs.  [app.  a  variant  of  dial,  brob 
vb.  :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  Brob.]  inlr.  To 
probe  (for  minerals). 
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PROP.S1DEUTIC. 

'iner's  Dict.  E  ij,  When  a  Mine,  discovers 


any  Hoes  for  t 


ngs      e        o 
any     oes  or  the  finding  of  any  Vein  or  Rake.] 

PrOP»deutic  (proapdifrtik),  a.  and  so.  [i. 
Gr  type  *  vpovaiStvTiith  adj.,  f.  irpomtoiviiv  to 
teach  beforehand,  f.  »rp0,  PBO-2  +  TO.otw.v  to 
teach,  educate  :  see  P2EDEOTICS.] 

A  a/tj.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  oi  pre- 
liminary instruction  ;  supplying  the  knowledge  or 
discipline  introductory  or  preliminary  to  some  art 
or  science  ;  preliminarily  educational. 

1849  MORELL  Wto.  Relif.  139  Judaism  was  Propjedeutic 
to  Christianity.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  262 
The  university  course  is  almost  wholly  special  ;  the  liberal 
and  propzdeutic  studies  are  relegated  to  the  grammar- 
school.  ^88«-3  SchafTs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  J7°4 
The  study  of  philosophy  has  a  propaedeutic  value. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  subject  or  study  which  forms  an 
introduction  to  an  art  or  science,  or  to  more 
advanced  study  generally. 


2.  //.  Propaedeutics.  The  body  of  principles  or 
rules  introductory  to  any  art,  science,  or  subject 
of  special  study ;  preliminary  learning. 

1842  BRANDE  Dict.  Set.,  etc,  Propaedeutics..*,  term  used 
by  German  writers  to  signify  the  preliminary  learning  con- 
nected with  any  art  or  science :  that  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  be  instructed,  in  order  to  study  with  advantage  the  art 
or  science  itself.  1877  A.  B.  ALCOTT  Tabk-T.  114  Rather 
is  it  [our  secular  life]  the  propadeutics  of  human  combina- 
tion and  communication,  wherein  spiritual  life  becomes  a 
reality. 

Hence  Propasdeu-tical  a.   =  PROP&DEUTIC  a. 

1867  J.  H.  STIRLING  Schmegler's  Hist.  Philos.  (1871)  205 
Logic  precedes  both  as  propaedeutical  of  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  general.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  6  Apr.  257;  3  The 
propaedeutical  narration  of  various  well-chosen  anecdotes. 

Propagable  (prp-pagab'l),  a.  [f.  L.  pro-,pro- 
pag-dre  to  PBOPAGATE  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  med.U  fro- 
pagabil-is  (Albertus  Magnus  Metaph.  v.  vi.  v.).] 
Capable  of  being  propagated. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  F  60  And  carry  about  with  them 
propagable  mines,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BHOWNE  Tracts  48  The 
Olive  not  being  successfully  propagable  by  seed,  a  1707 
J.  FRASER  Disc.  SecondSight  36  Whether  this  Second  Sight 
be  Hereditary,  or  propagable  from  father  to  Son.  1822-3* 
Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  73  A  specific  source  o 

infection  as  m  other  cases  of  propagable  contagion. 

Hence  Pro'pagabi-Uty,  Bro-pagratoleness,  th< 

capability  of  being  propagated. 
1685  BOYLE  Effects  of  Mot.  v.  46  We  must  grant  in  ou 

Instances  a  wonderful  propagableness  of   motion.     188 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  in  igtfi  Cent.  Oct.  554  The  propagability 

of  the  micrococcus  of  tubercle  by  the  milk  of  cows  affected 

with  tuberculosis. 
Propagand  (prfpagae-nd).    Also -ande.    [ad. 

F.  propagande  :  see  next.]   =  PROPAGANDA. 
1801  HEL.  M.  WILLIAMS  St.  Fr.  Rep.  I.  xi.  115  To.. form 

a  propagande  of  the  rights  of  man.     1830  Examiner  629/1 

Europe  recollected  the  past,  a_nd  asked  whether  no  revo- 
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I    slaves.    1796  C.  MARSHALL  GarJen.jv.  (1813) .59_ f  ^ntsare 

,8«  "]    ".C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xii.  197  Aware 

hat  a  propaganda  war  was  impossible  as  long  as  Russia 

hould  continue  allied  to  France.    1898  Wtst»i.G<u.  25  Jan.  „,„„„„.„ ,  _,.. _  . 

H  We  would  rather  see  our  money  spent  in  propaganda  DAKWIN   Orig.  Spec.    i.    42   Pigeons  ..  can   be   pro 

ork  than  paying  election  expenses.      1899   fwo   W°rMs  pagated  in  great  numbers  and  at  a  very  quick  rate.     1859 

SS^Sg^SSSSiaSS'^SL  WVft-S  ~,^  C.866,  ,,4  The  Mistleto 

<feSSj5££flCPS^    Prreg.  f.  Prec.+ 
-ic.1      Pertaining    to  a   propaganda  or  to   pro- 
pagandism. '89°,in  Cent  Dict. 
Propagandism  (pippaga-ndiz  m).  [f.  as  prec. 
r  -ISM  :   so  F.  propagandisme]    The  practice  of 
propaganda;  systematic  work  at  propagating 
any  opinion,  creed,  or  practice. 
1818  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  247  If  the  liberty  of 
is  curbed,  the  liberty  of  the  tongue  is  taken  to  a 


340  , 

diathesis  modified  by  syphilis  which  becomes  propagated 

- 


W S  COLEMAN  Wooalanas  1.1000;  114  iu<=  mmta 
be  artificially  propagated  by  slitting  the  bark  of  a  tree  and 
inserting  one  of  the  seeds.    Mod.,  Hustles  seed  and  propa- 
gate themselves  rapidly. 

b.  absol.,  or  intr.  for  refl.  To  breed,  to  produce 
offspring;  to  reproduce  itself,  i.e.  its  kind;  to 
multiply  or  spread  by  generation  or  other  form  of 
reproduction. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Explan.  Words,  Propagat,  to 
crow  and  increase,  after  the  manner  of  Vine  branches, 
which  being  drawne  along  in  the  ground  from  the  mother- 
stock  do  take  root.  1640  NABBES  Bride  1. 1,  T  increase  And 


Italy  in   ID30.        10?y     vnnnnn  J.* 

despised  all  attempts  at  active  propagandism. 

Propagandist  (pr?pagse-ndist),  sb.  (a.)  \i. 
as  prec.  +  -IST  :  so  F.  propagandiste.\ 

L  A  member  or  agent  of  a  propaganda ;  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  propagation  of  some  creed 
or  doctrine ;  a  proselytizer. 

1820  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  (1831)  I.  352  The  propagandist 
of  Atheism  and  the  Jesuit  both  find  facile  converts.  1861 
CRAWFURD  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  I.  88  The  early  Portu- 
guese conquerors  in  India.. very  active  and  zealous  pro- 
pagandists. 1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  114  fcvil 
is  a  far  more  cunning  and  persevering  propagandist  than 
Good.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  30  May  713/2  To  counteract  the 
teachings  of  Radical  propagandists. 

2.  spec.  A  missionary  or  convert  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda. 


he  Propagandi, 

to  refute  it.  1890  Tablet  6  Sept.  365  Two  Catholic  factions, 
called  respectively  Padroadists  and  Propagandists.  1893 
Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  31  The  Goanese,  to  whatever  part  of 
India  they  wandered,  kept  themselves  distinct  from  the 
Catholics,  whom  they  termed  Propagandists. 

B.  adj.  Given  or  inclined  to  propagandism  ;  de- 
voted to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  or  principles. 


the  Catholic  Press,  and  with  propagandist  societies  under 

the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
Hence  Propagandi-sUo  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 

propagandists  or  propagandism ;  Propagandi-sti- 

cally  adv.,  in  a  propagandist  manner. 
1880  Daily  Tel.  17  Feb.,  Nicholas  was  opposed  to  France, 
ecause  she  was  propagandistically  dangerous  to  his. form 


bec 


ot   government,   pure  ausuiunam.      »wyw  >n  —    \- -.•  •  -* 

Solan.,  The  objects  of  the  society  are  mainly  propagandists. 

Propagandize  (pr^pagae-ndsiz),  v.   [f.  as  prec. 

+  -IZE!]     a.  trans.  To  disseminate  (principles)  by 

organized  effort ;  to  subject  to  a  propaganda. 

1844  Fraser-s  Mag.   XXIX.  333  We  did  not  fight  to 

jropagandise  monarchical  principles.    18^  loia.  *>vl 


51  They    came,  .to  propagandise  their  political  and  literary 
notions.     1892  Echo  ^  Feb.  2/3  All  the  . .  places  . .  where 
voters  can  be  reached,  will  be  visited  and  propagandised. 
b.  intr.  To  carry  on  a  propaganda. 

1889  F0/«(N.Y.)  i  Aug.,  Unselfish,  disinterested  citizens, 
propagandizing  for  the  sake  of  principle. 

PrO'pagaut,  «.   rare-1,      [ad.  L.  propagans, 
-ant-em,  pies.  pple.  of  propagare  to  PROPAGATE.] 


I OSO     *_,HK.     JXU33C.1  It     f    rvii*  .      - 

were  there  to  hop  or  plod  And  propagate  in  peace, 
f  c.  trans.  To  produce,  yield  as  produce.   VDS. 
1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  l.  116  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Island  of  Sumatra  propagates  this  Plant  [pepper]. 

d.  transf.  To  hand  down  from  one  generation 
to  another ;  to  pass  on  to  one's  descendants  ;  to 
reproduce  in  the  offspring. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  n.  i.  200  My  low  and  humble 
name  to  propagate  With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state. 
,754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I-  >v.  142  These  Follies  were 
propagated  from  Father  to  Son.  1866  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec. 
ii  (ed  4)  47  It  maybe  doubted  whether .. great  deviations 
of  structure.. are  ever  permanently  propagated  in  a  state 
of  nature.  .  ~. 

fe.  To  people  (with  a  race  or  progeny).  OPS. 
rare.  (Cf.  PROPAGATION  i  b.) 

1784  UnfortunateSeHsibilityll.iSslltes  always  appeared 
to  me  ridiculous  for  people  who  propagate  the  world  with 
nothing  but  miserable  dependents,  to  make  any  rejoicing  at 
their  birth. 

2  a  fig  To  cause  to  grow  in  numbers  or 
amount ;  to  cause  to  increase  or  multiply.  (Often 
passing  into  3.) 

159.  SHAKS.  Rom.  *  Jul.  I.  i.  193  Gnefesof  mine  ownelie 
heame  in  my  breast,  Which  thou  wilt  propagate  to  haue it 
preast  With  more  of  thine.  1633  PRYNNE  isl  Pt.Histno-M. 
m.  iii.  103  This  practise  therefore  of  acting  Vices,  doth 
onely  propagate  them,  not  restrame  them.  1729.  Bo 
Serm.Vf'ks.  1874  II.  105  It  is  the  very  nature  of  this  vice  to 
propagate  itself.,  in  a  peculiar  way  of  its  own.  1875 
SCRIVENER  Lect.  Text  N.  Test.  5  The  pernicious  effects  of 
this  natural  fault  will  propagate  themselves  rapidly, 

b  To  extend  (anything  material  or  immaterial;. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  146  Not  to  enlarge  it,  by 
continuing  and  propagating  the  War.  17*  Providence 
Rec.  (1896)  X.  77  A  person..  Purchased  several!  lands .and 
propagated  other  Estate  as  Goods,  Cattell,  and  Chattells. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xvii.  317  A  narrow  rent  opened 
beneath  his  feet,  and  propagated  itself  through  the  ice 

C.  intr.    for  refl.   To  increase,  multiply  itself, 
grow  more  numerous.  . 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  l.  n.  53  As  Heresie  did  pro- 
pagate  and  increase.  .868  H.  LAW  Beacons  Bible  (1869)  34 
[Sin]  quickly  propagates  and  fearfully  extends. 

3.  trans.  To  spread  from  person  to  person,  or 
from  place  to  place;  to  disseminate,  diffuse  (a 
statement,  belief,  doctrine,  practice,  etc.). 

1600  [see  propagating  below).     \f~ 
Before  the    yere    of  Christ  200,  it 

Tertullian  writes,  to  placesof  Bntame T -f  v  • 

never  reached.    1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassenai  sLije  t-eiresc 
ITS."!*  FamiiTof  the  Fabricii,  had  Us  Original  from 


1605  CAMDEN  Rim.  4 
was  propagated,    as 


sight  of  foreign  missions,  founded  in  1622  by  Pope 
Gregory  XV. 

1718  OZELL  tr.  Tournefort's  Voy.  Levant  II.  237  The 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  gives  them  at  present  but 
twenty  five  Roman  Crowns  a  Man.  1819'!'.  HOPE  Anasta- 
sius  (1820)  I.  ix.  168  An  Italian  missionary  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. 1851  GALLENGA  Italy  II.  iii.  70  The  Propaganda 
was  busy  in  Paraguay,  or  Otaheite. 

2.  Any  association,  systematic  scheme,  or  con- 
certed movement  for  the  propagation  of  a  parti- 
cular doctrine  or  practice. 

Sometimes  erroneously  treated  as  a  plural  (=  efforts  or 
schemes  of  propagation)  with  singular  propaganduw,  app. 
after  meworanditm,  -da. 

1842  BRANDE  Dict.  Sci.  etc.,  s.  v.,  Derived  from  this  cele- 
brated society,  the  name  propaganda  is  applied  in  modern 
political  language  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  secret  associations 
for  the  spread  of  opinions  and  principles  which  are  viewed  by 
most  governments  with  horror  and  aversion.  1868  M.  E.  G. 
DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  36  Their  propaganda  represents  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  idiosyncrasy.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  208 
It  seems  unlikely  that  Saul  should  at  once  have  been  able 
to  substitute  a  propaganda  for  an  inquisition.  1896  Brit. 

Weekly  XXII.  340/2  The  opportunity  and  occasion  for  a 
vigorous  and  effective  propaganda. 


Propagate  '(prp:pag/'t),  v.  Also  6-7  erron. 
propo-.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  pro-,  propagare  to 
multiply  (plants)  by  means  of  layers  or  slips,  to 
breed,  to  enlarge,  extend,  or  prolong  the  stock 
or  race  of,  cognate  with  pro-,  propago,  -aginem  a 
layer  (esp.  of  a  vine),  a  shoot  or  slip  from  which 
a  new  plant  is  produced,  f.  PRO-  i  I  e,  forth,  out,  + 
(perh.)  pag-,  root  of  panglre  to  fix,  fasten,  set, 
plant ;  hence,  '  to  plant  or  set  out  layers '.] 

1.  trans.  To  multiply  specimens  of  (a  plant, 
animal,  disease,  etc.)  by  any  process  of  natural 
reproduction  from  the  parent  stock ;  to  produce  as 
offspring,  procreate,  reproduce,  breed ;  to  cause  to 
breed  ;  refl.  to  reproduce  itself  (i.e.  its  kind). 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  41/6  To  Propagate,  propagare.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  ix.  42  Hee  had  many  other 
sons  propagated  from  seuerall  women.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  121  The  French  Dogs  are  derived  or  propa- 
gated of  the  Dogs  of  Great  Britain.  1671  J.  WEBSTER 
Metallogr.  iii.  40  [They]  have  no  seminary  principle  to 
propagate  themselves  by.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  117 
To  plant,  and  propagate  a  Vine.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  IV.  271  Men.  .are  often  content  to  propagate  a  race  of 


. 

made  and  propagated  false  rumours. 
b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  become  more  widely  spread; 

^°c^TKo™"'Lett.  (1650)  I.  330  A  religion  that.,  did 
expand  herself,  and  propagate  by  simplicity,  humbleness, 
and  by  a  meer  passive  way  of  fortitude. 
4.  trans.  To  extend  the  action  or  operation  ol  ; 
to  transmit,  spread,  convey  (motion,  light,  sound, 


cor 
ma 


u        e  propagae 

d.     1853  HERSCHEL  Pop.  Lect.  Sc.  i.  §  22  (1873)  if  TJJ 
nner  inwhich  an  earthquake  is  propagated  from  place 
to  place.    1854  [see  PROPAGATION  sj. 
Hence  Propagated  ///.  a.,  Pro-pagating  M. 

sb.  and 


PROPAGATION. 

1600  J.  TOBY  tr.  Leo's  AfiUa  300  The  propagating  of  the 
Christian  faith.  1638  QUARLES  Hieroglyph,  n.  xix,  Or  is't 
a  propagated  Spark,  rak'd  out  From  Natures  embers? 
a  i6«G.  DAMIEL/U'V//.  ii.  59  Such  propagating  lellyes  ncre 
distill  Without  their  Mandrakes ;  whose  first  hissings  kill. 
1868  Rep.  U.  .S'.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  320  The  efforts 
of  the  pisciculturists  ..at  their  propagating  establishment 
at  Stormontfield.  1899  Alltutts  Syst.  Mai.  VI.  161  The 
btarting-point  of  a  continued  or  propagated  thrombus. 

Propagation  (pr?pag<?i-/3n).  [a.  F.  propaga- 
tion (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-L)arm.j,  or  au.  L.  pro-,  pro- 
pagatiSn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  propagare  to  PRO- 
PAGATE.] The  action  of  propagating. 

1.  The  action  of  producing  as  offspring,  or  multi- 
plying bysuch  production;  procreation, generation, 
reproduction. 

a  nyi  Mankind  iti  in  Macro  Plays  7  Of  beerth  &  of  he 
cley  we  haue  owur  propagacyon.  1516  Pi/gr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  i7ob,  He  that  by  natural!  propagacyon  hath 

¥:nerate  or  begoten  vs.    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  xiii.  515 
he  worke  of  nature,  in  sending  out  these  sprigs,  taught  us 
the  feat  to  couch  and  lay  sets  in  the  ground  by  way  of 
propagation.     1781  BURKE  Sf.  Marriage  Act  Wks.  X.  136 
Matrimony  is  instituted  not  only  for  the  propagation  of 
men,  but  for  their  nutrition,  their  education,  their  establish- 
ment.   1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  875  In  the  lower  Alga:,.. the 
plants  are  continually  undergoing  propagation  by  division 
of  the  constituent  cells.   1883  GOODE  Fish,  fndust.  U.S.  A. 
74  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  machinery  for  propagation  [of 
fish]  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
t  b.  The  action  of  peopling  with  offspring.  Obs. 
i66a  STILLINGFU  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  a  The  propagation 
of  the  world  after  [the  flood)  by  the  Sons  of  Noah. 

1 2.  That  which  is  propagated ;  offspring,  genera- 
tion, breed,  race.  Obs. 

IS3«  Exhort,  to  the  North  86  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr. 
MSS.  \.  307  And  with  that  noit  content,  hys  mallys  put  in 
vre  agaynes  the  trew  lewes  of  hys  propagation.  1596 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  Ixvii.  (1612)  285  With  Manage, 
that  legitimates  our  propagation.  1611  RICH  Honest.  Age 
(Percy  Soc.)  49  The  Lacoman  women  brought  fourth  a  pro- 
pagation of  men  of  haughty  courage. 

1 3.  fig.  Increase  in  amount  or  extent ;  enlarge- 
ment ;  extension  in  space  or  time.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  M.  i.  ii.  154  This  we  came  not  to, 
Onely  for  propogation  of  a  Dowre  Remaining  in  the  Coffer 
of  her  friends.  (11716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  XI.  ii.  30  The 
spoil  and  waste  they  had  made  . .  for  the  propagation  of 
their  empire,  which  they  were  still  enlarging  as  their  desires. 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  iii.  217  Not  for  the  propagation 
of  his  own  life. 

4.  Dissemination,  diffusion,  esp.  of  some  prin- 
ciple, belief,  or  practice. 

1588  Rfg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  266  The  propagatioun 
of  the  trew  . .  religioun.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry  Epist., 
For  the  propagation  of  the  noble  sport.  1701  Charter 
Witt.  Ill  16  June  [To]  be  one  Body  Politick  and  Corporate, 
in  Deed,  and  in  Name,  by  the  Name  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  144  f  6  Calumny  is  diffused  by  all  arts  and 
methods  of  propagation.  1859  MILL  Liberty  ii.  36  For- 
bidding the  propagation  of  error.  1877  SPARROW  Strut,  ix. 
112  The  main  use  of  agencies,  .in  connection  with  religion, 
is  the  propagation  of  the  truth. 

6.  1  ransmission  of  some  action  or  form  of  energy, 
as  motion,  light,  sound,  etc. 

i6j6  tr.  Hoboes'  Elan.  Philos.  (1839)  334  When,  .one  body, 
having  opposite  endeavour  to  another  body,  moveth  the 
same,  and  that  moveth  a  third,  and  so  on,  I  call  that  action 
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ADDISON  Spec/,  No.  aoi  P  7  Were  I  to  propose  a  Punish- 
ment for  thist  infamous  Race  of  Propagators,  it  should  be  to 
send  them..  into  our  American  Colonies..  to  people  those 
Parts,  .where  there  is  a  want  of  Inhabitants. 

b.  A  planter  ;  a  rearer  of  plants. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Agric.  (1681)  330  Propagator,  a  Planter. 

c.  A  forcing-frame  for  plants  ;    a  propagating- 
house. 

1885  Bazaary*  Mar.  1254/2  A  well  made  propagator,  zinc, 
can  be  heated  with  gas  or  oil  lamp,  very  useful  Tor  raising 
flower  seeds  or  striking  cuttings. 

2.  fig.  One  who  spreads  abroad,  disseminates,  or 
diffuses  (a  statement,  opinion,  practice,  etc.). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  52  The  propagator  of 


1613  PU 
ue  Reli 


true  Religion.     1664 


rimag 
H.  M 


ORE  ifyst.  /«/>•  283  The  Pro- 


throwing a  Stone  into.  it.  1804  SIR  J.  LESLIE  (title)  An 
Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of 
Heat.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  138  We  must  con- 
sider the  transference  of  the  hydrogen  to  take  place  by  the 
propagation  of  a  decomposition  through  a  chain  of  particles 
extending  from  the  zinc  to  the  platinum.  1854  Pereira's 
Pol.  Light  8  The  Propagation  of  Light — Light  emanates, 
radiates,  or  is  propagated  in  straight  lines. 

•)•  6.  The  action  of  branching  out  as  a  shoot  (L. 
propago};  concr.  a  branch,  ramification.  Obs.  rare. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  10  The  nerves  of  the  Taste 
descend  from  the  third  and  fourth  Propagations,  and  so 
diffuse  themselves  into  the  tongue. 

Propaga'tional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prcc.-f--.VL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  propagation. 

1898  LD.  KELVIN  in  Nature  17  Nov.  56/3  How  and  about 
what  range  do  we  pass  from  the  propagational  velocities 
of  3  kilometres  per  second  ? 

Propagative  (prp-pag^tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
stem  prs-,  propagdt-  (see  PROPAGATE  v.)  +  -IVE.] 
Having  the  quality  of  propagating ;  belonging  to, 
characterized  by,  or  tending  to  propagation. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  f.  Arm.  n8  If  the  design  of 
Loyola.. were. .propogative  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  .11677 
5*«*  &**  Or'g-  M«»-  iv.vii.  354  Every  Man  owes  more 
of  his  Being  to  Almighty  God  than  to  his  natural  Parents  ! 
whose  very  Propagative  Faculty  was  at  first  given.. by  the 
only  virtue,  efficacy,  and  energy  of  the  Divine  Commission 
and  Institution.  1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  876  In  the  Hepaticie 
and  Mosses  the  propagative  structures  do  not  yet  arrive  at 
the  condition  of  buds.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in 
Stir.  W.  (ed.  2)  356  A  church  without  propagative  power  in 
the  world  cannot  be  other  than  a  calamity. 

Propagator  (prp-pag^tsj).     [a.  L.  prS-,  pro-    i 
pagator,  agent-n.  from  propagare  to  PROPAGATK  : 
so  F.  propagateur  (1516  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]     One 
who  or  that  which  propagates. 

1.  One  who  begets  or  produces  offspring. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  ix.  32  [They]  must  needs    ] 
depend  on  some  prime  Propagator,  as  all  Families  do.   1711    | 


pagators  of  the  worship  of  the  Baalim.  1790  BURKE  Fr. 
Rev.  167  These  writers,  like  the  propagators  of  all  novelties, 
pretended  to  a  great  zeal  for  the  poor  and  the  lower  orders. 
1811  LD.  EI.LENBOROUCII  in  Examiner  28  Dec.  832/2  The 
defendant  was  not  proved  to  be  the  institutor,  but  only  the 
propagator,  of  the  UbeL  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Canf.  I.  vi. 
455  A  zealous  propagator  of  Christianity. 

Hence  Pro-pag»tr«»«,  Ppopajra-trlx,  a  female 
propagator. 

16^3  R.  BAILLIE  Dissiias.  Vind.  (1655)  24  That  heresie 
for  its  great  and  prime  propogatrix  had  Mistresse  Hutche- 
son.  1660  HOWELL  Parly  of  Beasts  89  The  prime  Pro- 
pagatresse  of  Religion  and  Learning.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  I. 
498  This  industrious  propagatrix  of  the  species. 

t  PrO'pagatory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  PROPA- 
GATE v.  +  -OBY  2.]  a.  =  PBOPAOATIVE.  b.  Sub- 
ject to  propagation  ;  =  PBOPAOABLE. 


Prophecy,  as  it  is  not  hereditary  by  nature,  so  neither  is  it 
propagatory  by  art. 

tPrOpa-ge,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. pnpagare, 
or  ¥ .  propage-r.]  •=  PROPAGATE  v. 

1695  BP.  PATRICK  Comm.Gen.  17  [The  plantsjat  the  beginning 
were  brought  out  of  the  Earth,  with  their  Seed  in  them,  to 
propage  them  ever  after.  1605  CONGREVE  Lose  for  L.  n. 
Body  o  me,  what  a  many-headed  Monster  have  I  propaged  ! 

Propagnle  (propie-girfl).  Bot.  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  propagul-um,  dim.  of  L.  propago  a  shoot 
laid  down  in  layering,  a  runner.]  See  quot. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Propagulum,  Bot.  Applied  by 
Willdenow  to  the  round  corpuscles  which  are  solitary  or 
agglomerated  upon  the  surface  of  the  ihallus  of  the 
Lichenes:  a  propagule. 

II  Propaidei-a.  rare'1,  [a.  Gr.  irpomiSda  pre- 
liminary teaching,  f.  irp<i,  PRO-2  +  iratSfta teaching.] 
Preliminary  teaching  or  education. 

1888  GLADSTONE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  May  781  The  marvellous 
propaideia  of  the  Jewish  history. 

t  Pro-palate,  ».  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  late  L. 
propalare  :  see  PROPALE  and  -ATE  3.]  =  PROPALK. 

1598  in  Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  I.  209  We.  .almost 
make  dowbte  to  propalate  what  answeares  they  have 
returned  to  some  very  grave,  learned  and  worthy  persons. 
1633  PRYNNE  Histriomastix  126,  Christian  love,  which 
delights  to  cover,  not  propalate  and  divulge  mens  sinnes 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  62  Mr.  Howarden.. 
dare  s  propalate  his  Ignorance  so  far  as  to  say,  The  Swissers 
have  no  University. 

So  f  Propala-tion,  publication,  divulgement. 

(11677  HALE  Pomponius  Atticus  137  They  would  im- 
mediately before  the  propalation  of  such  businesses,  send 
for  persons  of  greatest  reputation  and  credit. 

Propa'le,  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  arch.  [ad.  late  L. 
prSpaTare  to  make  public,  divulge,  f.  L.  prSpalam 
openly,  manifestly,  f.  pro,  PRO-  1  I  a  +  palam 
openly.]  trans.  To  publish,  divulge,  disclose. 

ci&9  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  a.  (1726)  170  Never  to  propale 
the  same  to  any  man  lyving.  1711  WODROW  Hist.  Suffer. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1828)  I.  i.  it  130  The  springs  of  such  surprising 
treatment,  .are  either  secret,  or  not  very  fit  to  be  propaled. 
1730  T.  BOSTON  Mem.  App.  29, 1  do  not  desire  it  to  be  pro- 
paled.  x8»o  SCOTT  Abbot  iv,  Anxious  to  propale  their 
misdemeanour. 

Propalinal  (proparlinai),  a.  Physiol.  [f.  Gr. 
vp6,  PRO-  *  +  »<iA.ii/  backward  +  -AL  :  cf.  PROAL, 
PALINAI,.]  Having  a  forward  and  backward 
motion  :  said  of  the  lower  jaw  in  mastication. 

1888  COPE  in  Amer.  Nat.  Jan.  7  [Note}  The  propalinal 
mastication  is  to  be  distinguished  into  the  proal,  from  behind 
forwards,,  .and  the  palinal,  from  before  backwards.  Ibid.  9 
A  fifth  effect  of  the  development  of  the  incisors,  and  of  the  pro- 
palinal mastication,  is  seen  in  the  position  of  the  molar  teeth. 

Propane  (prtfu'p/'n).  Chem.  [f.  PROP(IONIC  + 
-ANE  2  b;  introduced  by  Hofmann,  1866.]  The 
paraffin  or  saturated  hydrocarbon  C3H,,  the  third 
member  of  the  series  C.H^+j ;  a  colourless  gas 
occurring  in  petroleum,  which  liquefies  at  -ao  C. 
Also  called  Propyl  hydride. 

1866  HOFMANN  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  XV.  58  note.  The  follow, 
ing  names  are  formed  :  Methane,  (CHi)*,  Ethane,  <C,H,)° 
Propane,  (C3H«)°,  Quartane,  (C<Hio)°  [etc.].  1868  Fownes' 
Chem.  (ed.  10)  539.  1871  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  957 
Propane.  CsH,.  Propyl  Hydride.  This  hydrocarbon,  the 
third  member  of  the  marsh-gas  or  paraffin  series,  .occurs 
among  the  gases  evolved  from  the  petroleum  springs  of 
North  America.  1880  CLF.MINSHAW  Wurtz'  Atom.  Tlie. 
215  The  three  carbon  atoms  of  the  new  hydrocarbon,  pro- 
pane, will  thus  form  a  chain  firmly  riveted  by  the  very 
affinities  which  would  have  separated  them  from  each 
other,  [bid.  288  Propyl  hydride  or  propane  may  be  formed 
in  different  ways. 

Proparapteral,  -on :  see  PRO-  «  2. 


PROPED. 

Proparasceve  (propaeTas/V,  -paras/'-vi).  rare. 
[ad.  Gr.  wpowapaaxivtj  a  previous  preparation :  see 
PBO-  2  and  PAIIASCEVE.]  A  fore-preparation ;  some- 
thing that  precedes  preparation. 

164*  TRAP?  Comnt.  John  xi.  55  They  had  their  parasceve, 
and  proparasceve,  their  preparation  and  fore-preparation. 
i8»6  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  India  175  Turtle. .is  the  pro- 
parasceve  of  our  manducatory  energies. 

t  Pro--pa;rent.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PBO-  1  4  + 
PARENT.]  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent 

1653  G.  FIRMIN  Soter  Re  fly  14  For  your  Pro-parent,  and 
Adoption,..!  mu«  now  answer.  i«6i  Papers  on  Alter. 
Prayer  Bk.  98  Who  made  those  Sureties  Guardians  of  the 
Infants  that  are  neither  Parents,  nor  Pro-parents,  nor 
Owners  of  them  ?  1661  Grand  Debate  19  We  desire  that 
the  two  first  Interrogatories  maybe  put  to  the  Parents..; 
and  the  last  propounded  by  the  Parents,  or  Pro-parents. 

Propargyl  (pwpa-jd.^il).  Chem.  [(.prop-  in 
PROPIONIC  +  arg-  (in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  its  proportions  of  hydrogen  is  characteristically 
replaceable  by  silver,  argentum)  +  -TL.] 

A  hydrocarbon  radical,  CjH,,  -  CH  =  C-CH2, 
also  called  propinyl,  which  is  found  isolated 
in  the  form  of  DIPBOPABOYL,  and  occurs  in  pro- 
pargyl  alcohol,  a  colourless,  very  fragrant  liquid, 
CH  =  C.CHrOH,  formed  by  the  action  of  KOH 
on  mpnobromallyl  alcohol;  propargyl  bromide, 
CH=GCH,Br,  etc.  Hence  PropaTg-ylami  ne 
CjHjNH,;  Propa  r-gylate,  a  compound  of 
propargyl  with  another  radical,  as  ethyl  propargy- 
late,  CH  =  C.CH,(OCaHa) ;  Propargy-llo  a., 
of  or  containing  propargyl,  as  propargylic  ether 
=  ethyl  propargylate. 

i8«6-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  728  Propargylic  ether. 
l87«  loid.  VI.  958  Propargylic  ether. .is  a  liquid  having 
an  offensive  odour,  boiling  at  72°.  1875  Ibid.  VII.  1007 
Propargyl  compounds.  Ibid.,  Ethyl  propargylate  or  prop- 
argylic ether. .  was  discovered  in  1865  by  Liebermann.  Itid., 
Propargyl  Alcohol . .  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  peculiar  odour, 
boiling  at  U4°-ii58.  Hid.  1008  Methyl  propargylate.. 
Amyl  propargylate.  Propargyl  Bromides,. .Iodide,. .Ace- 
tate, . .  Sulphocyanate. 

Proparoxytone  (prtfopar^-ksitcun),  a.  and  so. 
Cram.  [ad.  Gr.  Tr/xnrafofvrov-os  :  see  PBO-  ^  and 
OXTTONE  ;  so  F.  proparoxyton.}  a.  adj.  In  Cr. 
Gram.  Having  an  acute  accent  on  the  antepenult. 
Also  applied  to  words  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in 
other  languages,  having  the  tonic  accent  or  stress 
on  that  syllable,  b.  so.  A  word  so  accented. 

i7«4  W.  PRIMATT  Accentus  Redhi.  106  When  they  [the 
lomans]  turned  proparoxytone  nouns  of  the ..  declension  in 
no  into  i>),  at  the  same  time  they  made  them  paroxytones. 
1885  J.  LECKY  tr.  Paul Pierson  in  Academy  24  Jan.  65/3  We 
may  even  predict  that  at  some  period .  .there  will  be  nothing 
but  paroxytones  and  proparoxytones  (in  French],  since 
these  accentuations  are  now  invading  even  exclamatory  and 
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syllabled  name  with  a  proparoxyton  accent. 

Hence  Pnvparoxyto  nic,  t  Pro  paroxy 'tonous 
(rare)  adjs.,  having  or  characterized  by  proparoxy- 
tone accent  or  stress  ;  Proparo'xytone  v.t  trans. 
to  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 

1754  H.  GALLV  Dissert,  aest.  pronouncing  Grk.  Lang, 
according  to  Accents  143  All  the  Compounds  of  oum  arc 
proparoxytonous.  1887  A.  MOREL-FATIO  in  EncycL  Brit. 
XXII.  349/2  Castilian  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  a 
paroxytonic  language,  though  it  does  not  altogether  refuse 
proparoxytonic  accentuation.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Profar- 
o.tytone  vb. 

Proparte,  -tie,  obs.  forms  of  PBOPEBTY. 

t  Propa  ssion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  propassim- 
em :  see  PRO-  1  I  g  and  PASSION  sb.  Cf.  F.  pro- 
passion.]  A  feeling  that  precedes  or  anticipates 
passion ;  the  first  stir  or  beginning  of  a  passion. 

»S?7  J-  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  639  They  were  rather  pro- 
passions  and  entrances  into  passion  than  passions,  rather 
infirmities  than  iniquities.  16*7  BP.  HALL  f'areta.  Serm. 
fam.  Pr.  Henry  Wks.  464  As  death,  so  passions  are  the 
companions  of  infirmity :  whereupon  some  that  haue  beene 
too  nice  haue  called  those  which  were  incident  into  Christ 
propassions.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exetiip.  u.  Disc.  ix. 
122  Not  the  first  motions  are  forbidden,  the  pro-passions, 
and  sudden  and  irresistible  alterations.  01700  EVELYN 
Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  334  For  a  wise  man  should  not  be 
without  his  passions,  but  above  them.. .  Keep  a  steady  hand, 
regulated  and  free  from  excess ;  for  so  did  our  Lord  and 
Master ;  and  therefore  have  divines  called  them  propassions. 

II  Propatagium  (pr<«patei-d3tfm).  Ornith. 
[mod.L.  f.  PRO-Z  +  PATAGIUIC.]  The  so-called 
patagium  of  a  bird's  wing;  =  PATAOiUMb.  Hence 
Propata-glal,  Fropata-gi&n  adjs.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  propatagium. 

1887  Science  Aug.  71/2  The  question  as  to  the  function  of 
the  propatagial  slip.  Ibid.,  A  new  drawing  of  the  pro- 
patagian  muscles  of  the  swallows.  1901  Ibis  Apr.  205  A 
muscular  pectoral  slip  ends  in  tendons  which  reinforce  the 
long  and  snort  propatagial  tendons. 

t  PrO"patliy.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  wpowafftia  : 
cf.  irpoimSttv  to  suffer  beforehand.  Cf.  F.  propathie 
a  preliminary  symptom.]  =  PROPASSION-. 

1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  63  Whether.. a  mere  nescience, 
pawsing  delight  or  propathy,  doe  not  of  it  selfe  cause  sinne. 
[1858  MAYNE  Ejcpos.  Lex.,  Propnthia,  term  for  the  present* 
ment  or  first  symptoms  of  a  disease :  propathy.] 

Proped  (pr<«-ped).  Entom.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
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PBOPEDAL. 

tropes,  pi.  prspedes,  f.  PRO-  I  4  +pls,ped-eHi  foot.] 
=  PRO-LEG.   Hence  Pro-pedal  «.,  of  or  pertaining 


Propel  (prope'l),  v.     [ad.  L.  propell-lre  te  drive 
one.  push  or  urge  forward,  f.  fro,  Puo-1  I 


before  one,  push  or  urge 
+ pell-Ire  to  drive.] 

+  1   trans.  To  drive  forth  or  away ;  to  expel.  Obs. 

cMoPallad.on  Husb.  1. 1034  Fer  awey  propelle  Horrende 
odour  of  kichen,  bath,  gutteris.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pr«Pfe<l, .. 
Sirust  out,  or  driven  forward.  i««  G.  HARVEY  Morb.Angl. 
XXX  (1672)  89  Avicen  doth  witness,  the  blood  to  be  frothy, 
thats  propelld  out  of  a  Vein  of  the  Breast. 

2.  To  drive  forward  or  onward;  to  impart  an 
onward  motion  to ;  to  cause  to  move  onwards. 

1658  [see  i].  1692  BENTLEY  Con/ut.  Atheism  u.  (1693)  24 
Too  feeble  and  languid  to  propell  so  vast  and  ponderous 
a  Body  with  that  prodigious  velocity.  1762-9  FALCONER 
Sltitnur.  n.  24  Propell'd  by  nattering  gales,  the  vessel  glides. 
n£  RUMSEY  Patent  Specif.  No.  1738.  > i  To  cause  the 
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1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  649  Each  galley  was 
propelled  by  fifty  or  sixty  huge  oars. 

b.  fig.  To  give  a  forward  impulse  to ;  to  impel 
or  urge  onward;  in  quot.  1762,  to  accelerate. 

1762  KAMES  Elem.  Crit.  I.  389  The  rate  of  succession  may 
be  retarded  by  insisting  upon  one  object,  and  propelled  by 
dismissing  another  before  its  time.  1830  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I 
III.  xiii.  279  The  terror  of  Romanism  propelled  Pro- 
testantism. 1902  E.  R.  BEVAN  Ho.  Seleucus  II.  158  He  was 
propelled  not  only  by  the  desire  of  glory,  but  by  the  urgent 
necessity  of  money. 

Propellatale  (prope-lab  1),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  propelled. 

1853-8  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-tks.  II.  133  Some  [barges] 
are  calculated  to  be  drawn  by  horses;  others  are  propellaUe 
byoars. 

Propellent  (prope'lent),  a.  and  sb.  Also  9 
erron.  -ant.  [ad.  L.  propellent-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
prdpellSre  :  see  PROPEL  and  -ENT.] 

A.  adj.  Propelling,  driving  forward ;  spec,  (of  an 
explosive)  Adapted  for  propelling  a  bullet,  etc. 
from  a  fire-arm. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  43  The  Hand  propellent  to  the  left- 
ward. 1858  GREENER  Gttnatry  21  Gunpowder  is  an  explo- 
sive propellant  compound... The  terms,  explosive  and  pro- 
pellant,..aiz  not  convertible  ;  for  a  chemical  mixture  may 
possess  the  explosive  power  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
the  propellant. 

B.  sb.  Something  that  propels ;    a   propelling 
agent;  fig.   an  incentive,   a  stimulus;    spec,    an 
explosive  for  use  in  fire-arms. 

1814  JEBB  in  Knox  ff  J.'s  Corr.  II.  189  Providence  has 
placed  me  in  a  narrow  sphere.. without  any  of  the  propel- 
lents which  variety  affords.  1881  GREENER  Gun  368  In  all 
saloon  rifles  and  pistols  the  propellant  is  fulminating  powder 
contained  in  a  small  copper  case.  1800  Engineer  7  Feb. 
117  Though  not  as  a  military  propellant  [guncotton]  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  sporting  cartridges. 

Propeller  (prope-lai).     [f.  PROPEL  +  -ER  !.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  or  that  which  propels. 

c  1815  in  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  6  note,  To  ye, 
all  Authors'  known  propellers,  I  tune  my  lays,  renown'd 
Booksellers  1  1863  LYTTON  Misc.  Prose  Wks.  (1868)  III. 
xx.  235  Every  man  has  in  his  own  temperament  peculiar 
propellers  to  the  movement  of  his  thoughts.  1875  BUCK- 
LAND  Log-Irk.  52  The  Kangaroos  did  not  use  their  tails  as 
propellers.  1879  Casselfs  Teehii.  Educ.  IV.  6/2  Mr.  Brunei 
was  the  first  man  . .  in  his  profession  who  perceived  the 
capabilities  of  the  screw  as  a  propeller. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  propelling  some- 
thing, e.g.  for  driving  machinery,  or  giving  motion 
to  a  vehicle.   In  quot.  1 780,  a  turbine  water  wheel. 

1780  Patent  Specif.  No.  1252  A  Grant  unto  William  Bache 
of  Birmingham,  for  his  new  invented  instrument  or  machine 
which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  a  Propeller.  Ibid.,  Pro- 
peller for  the  use  of  communicating  power  to  mills,  forges, 
and  sundry  other  important  purposes.  1827  Gentl.  Mag. 
XCVII.  H.  546/1  A  triple  perch, ..beneath  which  two  pro- 
pellers, in  going  up  a  hill,  may  be  set  in  motion,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  action  of  a  horse's  legs. 

3.  spec.  An  appliance  or  mechanism  for  propelling 
a  ship  or  other  vessel,  fixed  upon  the  vessel  itself 
and  actuated  by  machinery  (usually  by  a  steam- 
engine)  ;  most  commonly  applied  to  a  revolving 
shaft  with  blades,  usually  three  or  four  set  at  an 
angle  and  twisted  like  the  thread  of  a  screw  (also 
called  screw  propeller  or  simply  screw). 

1809  FULTON  U.  S.  Patent  Specif.,  The  successful  con- 
struction of  steam  boats  depends  on  their  parts  being  well 
proportioned,  whether  wheels  or  any  otherpropellers  be  used. 

1838  Civil.  Eng.  4-  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  385/1  The  engine  will  be 
placed  amidships, . .  and  the  propeller  or  paddle,  which  is 
under  the  stern,  will  be  worked  by  a  communicating  shaft. 

1839  Mech.  Mag.  XXXI.  226  The  idea  of  a  screw  propeller 
seems  to  have  been  formed  very  early  in  the  history  of 
steam  navigation.  1843 /*.  Parley  s  Ann.  IV.  258  A  splendid 
boat ..  of  a  new  construction,  having  what  is  called  a  propeller. 
1858  Pat.Off.Abridgm.,MarinePropulsionyt  In  A.D.  1780 
Jouffroy  used  an  engine  for  his  boat  with  the  duck  foot  pro- 
peller.   1879  Daily  News  22  Apr. ,  The  City  of  Brussels  left 
New  York  on  the  28th  March,  and  lost  her  propeller  three 
days  afterwards.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.,  In  1729,  Dr. 
John  Allen  patented  the  hydraulic  propeller,  forcing  water 
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through  the  stern  of  the  ship  at  a  convenient  distance  under 
water  ..In  1782,  Rumsey  propelled  a  freight-boat  on  the 
Potomac  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  propeller .. ;  the  water 
was  drawn  in  at  the  bow  and  expelled  through  a  trunk 
astern.  1885  RUNCIMAN  Skippers  f,  Sh.  7  The  throb  of  the 
propeller  ceased. 
b.  transf.  A  steamer  with  a  screw  propeller. 

1860  CAPT.  MAURY  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  233  Two 
propellers,  .might  be  sent  out.  1871  Echo  15  Dec.,  On  the 
Welland  Canalthe  ice  is  three  inches  thick,  and  eight  pro- 
pellers and  other  vessels  are  locked  in. 

4.  Angling.  An  artificial  bait  having  blades  which 
cause  it  to  rotate  when  drawn  through  the  water. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Supp.  s.  v.,  2.  (Fishing.)  Chap- 
man's Reversible  Propeller. 

6.  at trili.  and  Comb.,  as  propeller-blade,  -screiv, 
-shaft,  -shafting,  steam-ship ;  propeller-engine  : 
see  quot. ;  propeller-mower,  a  mowing-machine 
driven  or  pushed  forward  by  the  team  :  see  quot. 
1875  ;  propeller-pump,  a  rotary  pump  in  which 
the  wheel  resembles  a  screw  propeller ;  propeller- 
well,  a  vertical  cavity  at  the  stern  of  a  ship  into 
which  the  propeller  can.  be  hoisted  when  not  in 
use;  propeller- wheel  (ci. paddle-wheel),  a  screw 
propeller :  see  3. 

1898  Daily  News  8  Aug.  0/5  Sheffield  supplies  cranks, 
crank  shafts,  propeller  shafts, 'propeller  blades,  and  anchors. 
1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Propeller-engine,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  screw-propeller  has  brought  into  use  a  new  class 
of  engines  of  short  stroke,  a  number  being  ranged  in  a  line 
coincident  with  the  line  of  the  propeller-shaft.  [Hid.  s.  v. 
Mower,  One  other  mode  of  draft  is  to  be  noticed,  and  that 
is  the  propeller,  in  which  the  cutting  apparatus  is  ahead  of 
the  horses,  which  push  the  implement  before  them.]  Hid,, 
*  Propeller-pump,  a  form  of  rotary  pump  in  which  the  wheel 
resembles  the  propeller-wheel  of  the  marine  service.  Ibid. 
s.  v.  Propeller,  The  pitch  of  a  "propeller-screw  is  the  length, 
measured  along  the  axis,  of  a  complete  turn.  1839  Civil 
Eng.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  442/2  The  propeller  consists  now  of 
two  half-turns  of  a  thread.,  placed  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other  on  the  *propellei-shaft.  1841  A.  S.  BYRNE 
Best  Means  Propelling  Ships  17  The  propeller  shafts  may 
be  detached.  1898  Daily  N.  9  Mar.  4/5  The  Sturgeon . .  was 
disabled  last  week  by  an  accident  to  her  "propeller  shafting. 
1851  R.  B.  FORBES  New  Rig  39,  I  believe  that  'propeller 
steam-ships,  .can  successfully  "compete  with  paddle-wheel 
steamers.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Propeller-wheel, 
the  blades  are  sections  of  spiral  flanges  winding  around  the 
shaft  like  screw-threads. ..  Generally  called  a  screw-propeller. 

Propelling,  vbl.  sb.  and  fpl.  a.  [f.  PROPEL 
v.  +  -INO1,  a.]  a.  vbl.  sb.  The  action  of  PROPEL 
v. ;  propulsion ;  also  attrib.  b.///.  a.  That  propels. 

1809  FULTON  U.  S.  Patent  Specif.,  I  give  the  preference 
to  a  water  wheel  or  wheel  with  propelling  boards.  Ibid,, 


were  considered  as  Veins.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Sap,  held  forth  by  the  earlier  phytologists.  1837 
Mech.  Mag.  3  June  130  Whether  it  be  great  speed  or  great 
propelling  power.  1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  I.  i. 
58  The  propelling  engines  are.  .high-pressure  direct-acting 
vertical  engines  of  six  horse-power. 

Propelment  (prcpe-lment).  [f.  PROPEL  v.  + 
-MENT.]  a.  The  act  of  propelling;  propulsion. 
b.  concr.  The  propelling  mechanism  of  a  clock  or 
other  recording  instrument ;  spec,  an  escapement  in 
which  the  pallets  drive  the  escape-wheel  (instead 
of  the  reverse,  as  in  an  ordinary  clock). 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

tPrope'nd,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  propend-ere  to 
hang  forward  or  down,  preponderate,  be  inclined 
or  favourable,  f.  pro,  PRO-  1 1  b  +pend-ere  to  hang.] 

1.  intr.  To  hang  or  lean  forward  or  downward ; 
to  incline  or  tend  in  a  particular  direction ;  of  a 
scale,  to  weigh  down,  preponderate. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  12  This  seme  or  lyne.. 
propendyng,  helding,  hangyng  or  lokyng  downward  in  to  y« 
vault  or  amplytude  of  y"  womb.  1599  SANDYS  Europx 
Spec.  (1632)  48  To  make  that  part  the  heavier,  to  which 
they  shall  propend.  1621  BURTON  Anal,  Mel.  HI.  ii.  n.  i, 
His  eyes  are  like  a  balance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and 
to  be  weighed  down  with  every  wench's  looks.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgah  in.  i.  315  The  heart.. is  not  so  unpartially  in  the 
midst  of  the  body,  but  that. .it  propends  to  the  left  side. 
a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  95  [To]  shew  the  quantity  of 
the  angle,  by  which  when  the  scales  propend  either  way, 
the  tongue  declines  from  the  perpendicular. 

2.  fig.  To  have  a  'leaning'  or  propensity;   to 
incline,  be  disposed,  tend  (to  or  towards  something, 
or  to  do  something). 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ty  Cr.  n.  it.  190,  I  propend  to  you  In 
resolution  to  keepe  Helen  still,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom. 
L  ix.  §  i  (1622)  60  The  most  part  of  the  learned  did  pro- 
pende  to  that  opinion.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ft  Prof.  St. 
in.  xiii.  185  Some  sports.. more  propend  to  be  ill  than  well 
used,  a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  124  Cor- 
rupted Nature  might  to  Lust  propend.  1824  LANDOR 
Imag.  Conv.,  Louis  xfv  ft  Father  la  Chaise  Wks.  1846  I. 
150/1  If.  .anyone,  .is  convinced  of  the  contrary,  or  propends 
to  believe  so.  1844  KINGLAKE  EUthen  xii.  (1845)  174  As  I 
went  down.. from  Tiberias  to  Jerusalem,  .my  thinking  all 
propended  to  the  ancient  world  of  herdsmen  and  warriors. 

Hence  f^rope'nded  ///.  a.  (fig.},  inclined, 
disposed  ( =  PROPENSE  a.  i) ;  f  Propounding///,  a. 
(lit.  and^f. :  see  senses  above). 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  vi.  Notes  216  He  is  more  pro- 
pending  to  the  opinion  that  Chittim  signifies  the  Romans. 
1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  (1697)  25  Its  propending  part  must., 
imitate  the  bottom  of  a  pouch.  1693  BEVERLEY  True  St. 


PROPENSELY. 

Gasp.  Truth  36  Others.  .desirous,  and  mo^  propended  to 
be  Teachers  ol  the  Law.  a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  II.  248  Their  Souls  on  mutually  propending  Wing*, 
Made  tow'rds  each  other  sympathetic*  Springs. 

t  Prope'ndenCC.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ENCE.]  The  fact  of  hanging  forward  or  out. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  204  Another  vse  of  their  pro- 
pendence  or  hanging  out. 

t  Prope'ndencjr.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ENCY.]  a.  Inclination,  tendency,  b.  '\Yeighing, 
deliberation. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Rtiif.  in.  i.  305  When 
a  thing  is  equally  counterpoised  on  both  sides  .  .  to  determine 
the  dubious  propendency  he  observes  in  it.  a  1677  HALE 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  ii.  57  An  act  far  above  the  animal  act- 
ings, which  are  sudden  and  transient,  and  admit  not  of  that 
attention,  inora,  and  propendency  of  actions. 

Propeildent  (prope'ndent),  a.  Also  6  erron. 
-ant.  [ad.  L.  prSpendint-em,  pres.  pple.  of  prd- 
pendere  :  see  PROPEND  and  -ENT.] 

1.  Hanging  forward,  outward,  or  downward. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  32  So  did  theyr  propendant 
breast-bones  imminent-ouer-canopy  theyr  bellies.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  122  The  Lips  ..  besieged  with  such 
long  and  propendent  Mustaches.  1743  tr.  Colnmella's 
Huso.  vil.  xii,  [A  dog]  with  dejected  and  propendent  ears. 
1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Propendent,  hanging  forwards  and 
downwards.  1846  WORCESTER  cites  LOUDON. 

f2.  fig.  Inclining  or  inclined  to  something: 
=  PROPENSE  a.  i.  Obs.  rare. 

17.  .  SOUTH  (cited  by  Webster  1864). 

Propene  (pr»u-pfn).  Chem.    [f.  as  PROP-ANE 

+  -ENE.]      The    olefine    C3H6,  more    commonly 
''   called  PROPYLENE.     Also  attrib. 

1866  HOFMANN  in  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  XV.  58  note.  1873 
WATTS  Fownes'  Client,  (ed.  n)  596  The  iodide  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  isopropyl 
alcohol,  ally!  iodide,  propene,  or  propene  alcohol. 

t  Propensa'tion.  Obs.  rarc~*.  [Bad  forma- 
tion.] =  PROPENSION  i. 

1650  R.  STAHYLTON  Strata's  Low  C.  Warres  ix.  43  He, 
.  .  in  riding  the  great  horse,  and  practising  his  weapon,  more 
delighted  to  exercise  his  body,  then  his  mind,  (marginl 
Propensation  \tnispr.  Prospensation]  to  Armes. 

Fropense  (prope-ns),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
6-7  propenoe.  [ad.  "L.propens-us  hanging  toward, 
inclining,  inclined;  disposed,  prone,  favourable, 
pa.  pple.  of  propend-ere  :  see  PROPEND.] 

1.  Having  an  inclination,  bias,  or  propensity  to 
something;  inclined,  disposed,  prone;  ready,  will- 
ing. Const,  to,  with  sb.  or  inf.  ;  rarely  towards. 

1528  Fox  in  Pocock  Rec.  Re/.  I.  liii.  143  Hi?  holiness  was 
..much  propence  to  satisfy  his  majesty  therein,  c  1540  tr. 
Pol.  Verg.  Bug.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  86  A  manne  of  nature 
somwhat  to  propense  to  the  desier  of  glorie.  c  1624  LUSH- 
INGTON  Recant.  Semi,  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  49*  A  propense 
and  earnest  Concurrence  jointly  to  prosecute  the  same 
Good.  1671  MILTON  Samson  455  Feeble  hearts,  propense 
anough  before  To  waver,  or  fall  oflfand  joyn  with  Idols.  1756 
JOHNSON  K.  of  Prussia  Wks.  IV.  549  He  appears  always 
propense  towards  the  side  of  mercy.  1830  FOSTER  in  Lije 
f,  Corr.  (1846)  1  1.  191,  1  am  ..  little  .  .  capable  of  forming  .  .  new 
friendships  ;.  .1  have  never  been  propense  to  contract  them. 
1869  GovLBUmPiirs.Ifolincss  xii.  in  Certain  forms  of  sin  to 
which  all  persons  of  strong  passions  ..  are  naturally  propense. 
•j-  b.  Inclined  or  biased  in  favour  of  some  person, 
cause,  etc.  ;  propitious,  favourable,  partial.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  278  With  propense  and  frendly  per- 
suasions.  1670  FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841) 


u. 

II  97,  I  fear  he  was  partial  to  Tycho,  because  a  Calvmist, 
and  propense  to  Claromontius.    a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem. 
o.  Ill  (1845)  III.  iv.  96  However  Rigby  had 
nway  with  being  subservient  to  the  Favorite, 


had  charged 
no  man 


Ceo. 

!    Conway 
living  was  less  propense  to  him. 

f  c.  Liable,  subject  (to  physical  influence).  Mr. 

1568  SKEYNE  The  Pest  A  iij,  Thingis,  quhilkis  makis  ane 

man  propense  to   becum    Pestilential.     a  1713    ELLWOOD 

Antoiiog.,  etc.  (1885)  230  Things  subject  to  exterior  sense 

i    Are  to  mutation  most  propense. 

f2.  [By  association  with  the  verbs  PORPENSE, 
PREPENSE  (q.v.),  or  their  pa.  pples.]  Premeditated, 
,   deliberate,  intentional  :  =  PREPENSE  a.  Obs. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  Ded.,  You  will  soon  discern 
the  propense  malice  of  Satan  in  it.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN 
Farm  of  Process  (ed.  2)  33  Out  of  a  murdering  Design,  and 
from  a  propense  and  premeditate  Malice. 

t  Prope-nsed,  ///.  «•  Obs.  ,  Also  6  propeuoed. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  1  2.] 

1.  Favourably  inclined  or  disposed  ;   =  prec.  I. 
1530  WOLSEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ii.  II.  33  Your  most 

:    excellent  nature  wych  hath  ever  be  moved  and  propensyd 
i    to  clemency  and  mercy. 

2.  [Associated  with  POBPENSED,  PHEPENSED.J 
!   Premeditated,  purposed  ;  deliberate  ;  =  prec.  2. 

1512  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III._  72  The 


propensyd 
answer  [etc.]. 

Propensely  (prape-nsli),  adv.    Now  rare.    [f. 
PROPENSE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  With  inclination  or  propensity  ;  pronely. 

1675  EVELYN   Terra  (1729)  35  They  but  too  propensely 

sink  of  themselves.   I7S4  BLACKLOCK  HymnSvpreme  Being 

•    Poems  15  Thou  behold'st  the  whole  propensely  tend  To 


PKOPENSENESS. 


f2.  Premeditatcdly,  intentionally:  » 
LV.    (See  PRoi'KNSE  a.  2.)  Obs. 

1694   tr.  Milton's  Lett.  State  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VII.  363 
Nor  can  we  apprehend..  that  the  Blood  of  the  Innocent, 


n-. '-ly  against 

18*4  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.f  Eft's.  4-  Cecil  Wks.  1846  I.  38/2 
Those  are  the  worst  of  suicides,  who  voluntarily  and  pro- 
pensely  stab  or  suffocate  their  fame. 

Fropenseness  (pwpe-nsnes).    Now  rare.    [f. 

as  prec.  +  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  prepense. 

1.  Proneness,  inclination,  propensity  ;  favourable 
disposition ;  liability. 

1568  SKEYNE  The  Pest  (1860)  13  Greit  appetit,  and  pro- 
pcn.snes  to  sleip.  16*4  DONNE  Devotions,  etc.  (ed.  3)  538 
There  is  a  propensnesse  to  diseases  in  the  body.  1681 
FLAVEL  Met/t.  Grace  xvii.  314  A  prayer,  .conceived  in  the 
heart,  and  not  yet  uttered..,  is  often  anticipated  by  the 
propenseness  of  free  grace.  1858  BUSHNHLL  Sernt,  New 
Life  81  Consider  the  vice  of  envy,  and  the  general  pro* 
penseness  of  men  to  be  in  it. 

1 2.  Premeditatedness,  deliberateness.  (See  PBO- 
PENSE  a.  a.)  Obs. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  los.  i/i  The  Sin  of  Cursing  is., 
aggravated  by  the  Propenseness  of  the  Malice. 

Propension  (prope-njan).  Now  rare.  [=  F. 
propension  (1595  m  Godef.  CompL},  ad.  L.  pr$- 
pensidn-em  inclination}  propensity,  n.  of  action  f. 
prdpendZre :  see  PBOPEND.] 

1.  The  action,  fact,  or  quality  of '  propending*  or 
inclining  to  something ;  inclination,  *  leaning',  pro- 
pensity, a.  —  PBOPENSITY  i  a. 

c  i«o  WOLSEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  n  Knowyng 
hys  Graces  excellent  propensyon  to  pyte  and  mercy.  1580 
BABINGTON  Exf.  Lord's  Prayer  (1590)  144  In  respect  of  our 
great  propension  to  abuse  his  plenty.  1640  GLAPTHORNK 
wallenstein  iv.  iii,  1  feele  A  stronz  propension  in  my 
braine,  to  court  Sleepe.  a  1677  HALE  Contempt,  n.  57  There 
are  certain  ..  Propensions  in  our  Natures  after  certain 
Objects.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  (1709)  IV.  368  A  strong 
Propension  to  Sensuality.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc. 
II.  48  The  impetus,  energy,  momentum,  or  propension  to 
motion. 
b.  Favourable  inclination ;  =  PROPENSITY  i  b. 

1606  J.  KING  Serin.  Sept.  43  Wheresoeuer  they  haue  met 
with  any  word,  .that  beareth  any.  .propension  and  fauour 
towards  the  vpholding  of  the  eldership.     1652-61  HEYLIN 
Cosmogr.  in.  (1673)  jj6/i   The  natural  propension  of  the 
People  to  one  of  their  own  Nation.     1759  R  STILLINGFU 
Misc.  Tracts  (1775)  358  The  propension  of  cattle  to  this  or 
that  plant.     1867  STUBBS  Lcct.  Med.  $  Mod.  Hist.  (1886)  18 
The  political  slang  which  each  side  uses  to  express  their 
aversions  and  their  propensions. 

o.  Liability,  tendency;  «  PROPENSITY  i  c. 

i6s6  BACON  Syfoa  ix.  Introd.,  The  aptness  or  propension 
of  air  or  water  to  corrupt  or  putrefy.  x66x  FEU  HAM  Resolves 
n.  xxviii.  (ed.  8)  339  Bodies  planted  aboue  the  vapourousOrb 
of  Air .  .rest  there . .  without  propension  of  descent,  or  falling. 
1684  tr.  Sonet's  Mere.  Conipit.  xiv.  506  When  you  see  the 
propension  of  Nature,  you  may  come  safely  to  Diureticks. 

t  2.  Tendency  to  move  in  some  direction  or  to 
take  some  position  ;  inclination,  as  of  the  scale  of 
a  balance.  (Cf.  PROPENSITY  2.)  Obs. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  x.  (1658)  103  Bodies  that  of 
themselves  have  no  propension  unto  any  determinate  place. 
1678  HODBES  Decant,  viii.  89  He  defines  Gravity  to  be  a 
Natural  propension  towards  the  Centre  of  the  Earth.  1705 
C.  PURSHALL  Mech.  Macrocosm  369  If  the  Needle  were 
under  the  Equator,  it  would  have  no  Propension  more  one 
way  than  another.  1709  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  334  A  certain 
propension  which  some  things  have  to  one  another,  whereby 
they  attract,  retain,  and  alter  each  other. 

Heuce  f  Prope-n«ion«r  Obs.,  one  who  or  that 
which  has  or  causes  a  propension  to  something. 

1657  Di^>ine  Lover  21  To  the  greate.. comfort  of  such  an 
Interior  Propensioner,  and  God-thirstinge  soule. 

t  Prope'nsitude.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  L.  prtpens- 

US,  PROPENSE  +  -TL'DE.l  =  PROPENSENESS,  PRO- 
PENSITY, a.  Mental  inclination,  liking,  b.  Physi- 
cal inclination,  leaning. 

1607  MARSTON  What  you  will  u.  ii,  An  you  have  a  pro- 
pcusitude  to  him,  he  shall  be  for  you.     1683  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.)  Printing  xxiv.  p  3  If  it  have  a  propensitude  to  one 
side  more  than  another,  the  declivety  is  on  that  side. 

Propensity  (prope-nsiti).  [f.  as  prec.  +-ITY; 
so  It.  propensita  (Florio).] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  *  prepense ' 
or  inclined  to  something;  inclination,  disposition, 
tendency,  bent.  Const.  tot  towards  (rarely  for^  of} 
with  sb,j  or  to  with  inf.  a.  Disposition  or  inclina- 
tion to  some  action,  course  of  action,  habit,  etc. ; 
bent  of  mind  or  nature. 

1611  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  iii.  i  A  propensitie,  and 
disposition  to  euery  good  worke.  1715  DK  FOE  Fam. 
Instruct,  i.  i.  (1841)  I.  21  A  natural  propensity  in  us  to  do 
evil.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  III.  xxi.  49  An  early 
propensity  to  polite  letters  and  poetry.  1813  Svn.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1867)  I.  225  That  dreadful  propensity  which  young 
men  have  for  writing  verses.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const,  xiv.  (1862)  199  He  could  gratify  his  propensity  to 
accumulate.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Exfl.  \.  xxix.  391  From  my 
knowledge  of  the  hugging  propensity  of  the  plantigrades. 

b.  Disposition  to  favour,  benefit,  or  associate 
oneself  with  some  person,  party,  etc. ;  favourable 
inclination,  good  will. 

1570  FOXE  A.  <J-  M.  (ed.  2)  1219/2  Of  good  will  and 
mere  propenshye  of  hart.. he  is.. ready  to  forewarne  your 
grace.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  169  Your  zeal  and  propen- 
sity in  the  service  of  the  King  and  State. 
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Kef.  I.  x.  132  Knowing  the  forwardness  of  the  Duke's 
nature,  and  his  great  propensity  towards  him.  1757  GRAY 
Wks.  (1825)  II.  199  If  1  had  any  little  propensity  it  was  to 
Julie.  1817  MOORE  Mem,  (1854)  V.  336  Lord  Liverpool, 
with  all  his  kingly  propensities,  could  do  this  [manage  the 
King]  upon  occasion. 

0.  Tendency  or  liability  to  some  physical  con- 
dition or  action. 

1660  SHAMROCK  Vegetables  141  Why  have  those  plants., 
a  propensity  of  sending  forth  roots?  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Ali- 
ments vi.  (173^)  170  A  great  Propensity  to  the  pulrescent 
alkaline  Condition  of  the  Fluids. 

1 2.  Tendency  to  move  in  some  particular  direc- 
tion :  cf.  PROPENSION  2,  Qbs.  rare. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  163  Nature ..  Binding  all  close  with 
down -propensities. 

f  3.  An  overhanging  part.  Qbs.  rare. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  241  The  P  is  kerned,  that  its 
propensity  may  cover  the  back  of  the  protruding  angle  of  A . 

t  Prope-nsive,  a.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -rvE.] 

1.  Having  an  inclination;  •=  PROPKNSK  I. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuff*  12  Edward  the  think-,  of  his 
propensiue  tmnde  towardes  them,  vnited  to  Yarmouth  Kirtlcy 
roade.  1683  TRYON  It 'ay  to  Health  44  He  that  doth  know. . 
to  what  Disinclinations  are  most  naturally  propensive, . .  may 
thereby.. shun  many  Inconveniences. 

2.  Hanging  or  leaning  forward,  rare""1. 

1819  H.  BUSK  Banquet  in.  31  The  shaft,  propcnsive  from 
the  lightning's  stroke,  In  vain  outlives  its  taller  rival  oak. 

Propenyl  (prjo*p#ril).  Ghent.  [£,  PROPKNE  + 
-YL.]  The  hypothetical  hydrocarbon  radical 
C3H4(CHS  •  CH=FCH),  the  trivalent  hydrocarbon 
radical  of  the  propyl  or  trityl  series.  Chiefly  attrib. 
or  in  Comb. 

1866  HOFMANN  in  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  XV.  58  note.  1877 
WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  23  Names,  .of  the  trivalent 
radicles  [formed]  by  changing  the  final  c  in  the  names  of  the 
bivalent  radicles,  methene,  etc.,  into  ~yl.  .CHW/  Methenyl, 
C2H,'"Ethenyl,C3Hs'"  Propenyl  [etc.].  Ibid.  24  Among  these 
[nitrils]  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  group  consisting 
of  nitrogen  combined  with  a  trivalent  hydrocar Don-radicle, 
such  as  (CH)N  Methenyl  nitril,  (CaHiiiN  Ethenyl  nitril, 
(CsHsJN  Propenyl  nitril...  =  CN.CaHj  Ethyl  cyanide, 
1894  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet,  Chem.  IV.  309  Propenyl 
Phenol  —  Anethol.  Ibid.,  Propenyl  Bromide  =  Bromo- 
propylene  CsHsBr.  Ibid.t  Propenyl  Carbinol  =  Butenyl 

Hence  Pro'penylamrne,  the  ainine  or  compound 
ammonia  of  propenyl,  CH3  •  CH =C  1 1  •  NH2. 

Propeptone :  see  PBO-  2  i. 

Proper  (pVpw),  a.  (adv.,  sb.)  Forms:  3-6 
propre  (4-6  propir(e,  -yr(e,  -ur(e,  6  propper), 
4-  proper.  [ME.  propre,  a.  ^.propre  (i  i-i 2th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.) :— L.  propri-us  one  s  own,  special, 
particular,  peculiar,  whence  It.,  Sp.(  Pg.  proprio. 

The  sense  had  already  undergone  great  development  in 
Latin,  Romanic,  and  trench,  before  the  word  was  taken 
into  Eng.,  where  the  chronological  appearance  of  the  senses 
does  not  correspond  with  the  logical  development.  As  it 
happens,  our  earliest  evidence  for  the  word  appears  in 
the  adv.  PROPERLY  sense  3,  corresp.  to  9  of  the  adj.] 

1.  1.  Belonging  to  oneself  or  itself;  (one's  or  its) 
own ;  owned  as  property ;  that  is  the,  or  a,  property 
or  quality  of  the  thing  itself,  intrinsic,  inherent. 
Usually  preceded  by  a  possessive  (cf.  OWN  a,  i)  ; 
sometimes  also  by  own.    arch.  exc.  in  special  con- 
nexions (chiefly  scientific). 

Proper  motion  (Astron.),  that  part  of  the  apparent  motion 
of  a  heavenly  body  (now  usually  of  a  *  fixed  star)  supposed 
to  be  due  to  its  actual  movement  in  space ;  any  observed 
motion  of  a  star  other  than  those  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  to  parallax,  and  to  aberration.  In  proper  person  (L. 
in  propnd  persona),  in  his  (or  one's)  own  person,  t  Proper 
thing  =  one's  own  thing,  a  property. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  562  (Cott.)  An  saul  has  propre  t  hinges 
[=:  properties)  thrc.  Ibid.  18765  Wit  his  aun  propur  might, 
He  stei  up  in  hair  alter  sight,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNB  Chron. 
(1810)  325  To  haf  in  heritage, ..  als  a  propire  bing,  bat  were 
conquest  tille  him.  1340  HAMI-OLE  Pr.  Consc.  4958  For  to 
sytte  in  dome  in  proper  parsoun.  c  1400  MAUNOEV.  v.  (1839) 
37  With  his  own  propre  Swerd  he  was  slayn.  1531  TINDALE 
Expos,  i  John  ti.  ai  (1538)  46  b,  Some  call  themselues  poore, 
wythout  hauynge  ony  thynge  proper.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acostas  Hist.  Indus  in.  vn.  141  This  proper  and  equal 
motion  of  the  heaven.  Ibid.  iv.  \x.\iii.  300  Neither  have 
they  any  master  to  whom  they  are  proper.  16x0  SHAKS. 
Temp.  in.  iii.  60  Euen  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang,  and 
drowne  Their  proper  selues.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon,  II. 
700  The  said  leiger-book  which  was  then  my  proper  book, 
is  now  in  Bodltes  Library.  17180.  SEWKLL  Proclam.  Cupid 
9  III  is  the  Bird  that  soils  his  proper  Nest.  1763  HERSCHEL 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX1II.  967  Astronomers  have,  .observed 
what  they  call  a  proper  motion  in  several  of  the  fixed  stars. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxvi,  To  shroud  me  from  my 
proper  scorn.  1877  MRS"  9UPHANT  M*Af*  Flor.  »i-  79 
(trans).  Dante)  To  judge. .with  my  proper  eyes.  1881  PIAZZI 
SMYTH  in  Nature  XXIV.  430/1  He  concludes  that  the  cause 
of  the  '  proper '  light  of  the  comet  is  the  illumination  of  its 
constituent  molecules  by  electric  discharge.  1893  SIR  R. 
BALL  Story  of  Sun  3^35  One  of  those  stars  which  has  a  con- 
siderable proper  motion. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  person  or  thing 
in  question  distinctively  (more  than  to  any  other), 
or  exclusively  (not  to  any  other) ;  special,  parti- 
cular, distinctive,  characteristic;  peculiar,  re- 
stricted ;  private,  individual ;  of  its  own.  Opp.  to 
common.  Const,  to. 

In  liturgies,  applied  to  a  service,  psalm,  lesson,  etc.,  spe- 
cially appointed  for  a  particular  day  or  season.  (See  also 
C.  2,  and  PREFACE  sb.  i.)  In  quot.  i377,=several,  separate, 
distinct :  cf.  PKOPERLY  i  b. 
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a  1300  Cursor  M.  34931  (Cott.)  Sai  me..qua(t]kinwh»e  Of 
hir  we  ML)  mak  bis  seruis,  Sin  Jwr  e*  propre  nan  i  kuau.  1377 
LANGU  /'.  PI.  B.  x.  237  Three  propre  persones,  ac  nou)t  in 
plurel  noumbre,  For  at  is  but  on  god,  and  echo  U  god  hyrn- 
sclue.  1390  GOWKK  Con/.  III.  100  The  dreie  Colre..his 
propre  sete  Hath  in  the  galle.  c  1400  MAUKUEV.  (Roxb.) 
xvii.  77  pe  folk  of  Caldee  has  a  propre  langage  and  propre 
lettres  and  figures.  1548-9  f  Mar.)  fik.  Com.  Prayer^  Morn. 
Prayer%  Then  shal  foTow  certaine  P&almes  in  ororc  as  they 
been  appointed . .  except  there  be  propre  P  salines  appointed 
for  that  day.  1607  TOPSELL  Foitr~f.  Beasts  (1656)  3  Their 
feet  are  proper,  and  not  like  mans,  -for  they  are  like  great 
hands.  1671  SIR  T.  BROWME  Let.  Friend  9  14  Endemtal 
and  local  Infirmities  proper  unto  certain  Regions.  1760  J. 
LEE  Intrott.  Bot.  i.  viii.  (1765)  16  A  Proper  Receptacle,  is 
that  which  belongs  only  to  the  Parts  of  a  single  Fructifica- 
tion. 1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  171  Flowers ..  having 
an  involucrum  which  is  either  common  or  proper.  1870 
TYNDALL  Electricity  f  66.  13  The  notion  of  two  kinds  of 
electricity,  one  proper  to  vitreous  bodies, . .  the  other  proper 
to  resinous  bodies.  Mod.  Hymns,  with  proper  Tunes.  The 
Psalms  and  Canticles,  with  proper  Chants. 

b.  Gram.  Applied  to  a  name  or  noun  which 
is  used  to  designate  a  particular  individual  object 
(e.g.  a  person,  a  tame  animal,  a  star,  planet, 
country,  town,  river,  house,  ship,  etc.).  Opposed 
to  COMMON  a.  ij  &. 

A  proper  name  is  written  with  an  initial  capital  letter. 
The  same  proper  name  may  be  borne  by  many  persons  in 
different  families  or  generations,  or  by  several  places  in 
different  countries  or  localities;  but  it  does  not  connote  any 
qualities  common  to  and  distinctive  of  the  persons  or  things 
which  it  denotes.  A  proper  name  may  however  receive  a 
connotation  from  thequalities  of  an  individual  so  named,  and 
be  used  as  a  common  noun,  as  a  Hercules,  a  Caesar  (Kaiser, 
Czar),  a  Calvary,  an  atlas. 

c  1*90  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  463/18  Heo  was  icleoped  in  propre 
name  *  pc  Maudeleyne  '.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  70/1  Charlys, 

fropyr  name,  Carolus.  1531  T.  WILSON  Logtke  (1580)^4  b, 
n  this  Proposition  Cato  is  the  Nowne  proper,  whiche 
belongeth  to  one  manne  onely.  1690  LOCKE  HUM.  Und. 
in.  in.  I  5  If  we  had  Reason  to  mention  particular 
Horses,  as  often  as . .  particular  Men,  we  should  have  proper 
Names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other;  and  Buce- 
phalus would  be  a  Word  as  much  in  use,  as  Alexander. 
17x0  WATERLAND  Eight  Sertn.  117  Supposing  Jehovah  to 
be  meerly  a  proper  name.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  v.  8  3  Proper 
names  have  strictly  no  meaning :  they  are  mere  marks  for 
individual  objects. 

3.  Her.  Represented  in  the  natural  colouring, 
not  in  any  of  the  conventional  tinctures. 

1571  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  \\.  95 b,  Twoo  Cypres  trees 
raguled  Solis,  enwrapped  with  Ivy  proper.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  in.  xii.  (1611)  133  By  proper  is  euermore  vnder- 
stood  his  natural!  colour.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  in. 
409/1  The  City  of  Oxford  beareth  Azure,  a  Book  open, 
proper  ;  with  seven  Seals  between  three  Crowns  Or.  c  1710 
CKLIA  FIBNNES  Diary  (1888)  193  A  turkey  Cock  on  each 
Cut  in  stone  and  painted  proper.  18*4  BOUTELL  Her.  Hut. 
4  Pop.  xvii.  9  3.  372  A  peacock  in  its  pride,  proper. 

II.  4.  Strictly  belonging  or  applicable ;  that  is 
in  conformity  with  rule ;  strict,  accurate,  exact, 
correct ;  f  literal,  not  metaphorical  (o6s.). 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \\.  v.  166  In  properist  maner  of 
speking.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  $  4  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  73  Qvhy  diminiss  yt  or  takis  away,  .the  trew  and 
propir  sentence  fra  ws,  of  this  part  of  our  Catholik  beleif  ? 
1579  FULKE  Heskins*  Part.  330  The  sense  of  that  place  U 
proper,  and  not  figuratiue.  1581  [see  IMPROPER  a.  ij.  1768 
PENNANT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  96  The  proper  name  of 
these  birds  is  Pinguin.. .  It  has  been  corrupted  to  Penguin. 
1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  43  As  I  was  walking 
along  the  common — blown  along  would  be  the  properer 
phrase.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  272/2  Arachnids  are  not,  in  a 
proper  sense,  subject  to  metamorphosis, 
-fb.  Very,  identical.  Obs. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  L  cclxxxv.  426  The  same  proper 
night  Sir  Thomas  Grant-son  was  departed.  158*  STAKY- 
UUBST  sEneis  \.  (Arb.)  39  But  loa,  the  proper  image  of  corps 
vntumbed  apeered  In  dreame  to  Dido.  1849  ROBERTSON 
Sertn.  Ser.  L  x.  (1866)  178  Act.. like  his  proper  self. 

6.  To  which  the  name  accurately  belongs ; 
strictly  so  called,  in  the  strict  use  of  the  word ; 
genuine,  true,  real ;  regular,  normal.  In  mod. 
use  often  following  its  noun.  f  Proper  c/iattf 
(obs.) :  see  PHOFEKCHANT. 

<i  1400-50  Alexander  367  May  bou  hald  me  bis  he&t.. 
And  profe  bus  in  my  presens  as  a  propire  sot  he.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Repr.  189  It  is  leeful  in  proprUt  maner  of  lefulnes 
that  Pilgrimaeis  be  doon.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ps.  xciil 
Comm.,  The  Holie  Ghost  is  the  proper  auctor,  and  a  man  U 
the  writer.  1734  SALE  Koran  Prelim.  Disc.  9  i  (Chandos)  t 
Proper  Arabia  is  by  the  oriental  writers  divided  into  five 
provinces.  ITS*  P-  PETIT  Hebrew  Guide  Nj,  Vowels  are  X 
Proper,  .and  IV  Improper,  L  e.  which  are  scarcely  sounded. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Chew.  (ed.  3}  II.  89  The  earths  proper  do 
not  unite  with  oxygen..  .Characters  of  the  alkaline  and 
proper  earths.  1840  Kf  SKIN  Scv.  Lamps  i.  §  i.  7  Extending 
principles  which  belong.. to  building,  into  the  sphere  of 
architecture  proper.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  vii. 
101  Rome  asserts  that  in  the  mass  a  true  and  proper  sacri- 
fice is  offered.  1899  AUbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  458  The 
concussion . .  may  be  limited  either  to  the  cerebrum  proper, 
or  to  the  medulla  and  pens. 

b.  Arith.  Proper  fraction,  a  fraction  whose 
value  is  less  than  unity,  the  numerator  being  less 
than  the  denominator. 

Proper  prime :  applied  by  W.  H.  H.  Hudson  to  a  prime 
number  such  that,  when  it  is  the  denominator  of  a  vulgar 
fraction,  the  recurring  period  of  the  equivalent  decimal 
fraction  consists  of  the  highest  possible  number  of  figures, 
i.  e.  one  less  than  such  prime. 

1674  JEAKE  Aritk,  (1701)44  Proper  Fractions  always  have 
the  Numerator  less  than  the  Denominator,  for  then  the 
parts  signified  are  less  than  an  Unit  or  Integer.  Ibid.  169 
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PROPERLY. 


colloq.^  the  k       his  folk  haS 

yr  tene,  Hys  assenjhe  gan  he 
259  (MS.  Ge.  4.  27)  He 
HENRY  Wallace  in.  166 
a  1683  OWEN  Exp. 
~'K-  is  the  most 
1825  FORBY 
got  a  proper 
,  YONGE  Heir 
Yiif  6fe"  Markham  seems~in  a  proper  taking. 

„., -gt'i  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Jan.  45  There  will  be  a 

oroper  blow-up  about  this.  . .     , 

P7.  Such  as  a  thing  of  the  kind  should  be; 
excellent,  admirable,  commendable,  capital,  fine, 
goodly,  of  high  quality.  (Also  ironically  :  <A.faie.) 

•NT — ,  ~.~/(,  or  vulgar. 

•    •"  •"•-«-»  -•-  John 


LD.  BERNERS  ^«/«.  I.  cvii.  129  Ther  wes  many  a  proper 
feat  of  armes  done,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  f <™-,K  l6fb- 
She  had  a  proper  wytte  &  coulde  both  reade  and  wryte. 

oii>-     '"**••__    r        r  *_.       _  __      11        ._  /_      A        ,-.,,,,      Viiim'inii-intl. 


.cry  , 

B  flifc.  *  PKOPEKLY. 
1.  Excellently,   finely,    handsomely;    genuinely 


•\vru&rfv  IAJ     J.J-HW    -..  —  ----- 

+  2.  Suitably,  appropriately.  Obs. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  avj,  Ordering  each  part  thereof 
proper  to  its  particular  use  .703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc 
1^6  The  Toysts  lie  not  proper  for  the  second  Story.  1768-74 
TICKER 'llNai.  (.834)  11-  36  Which  is  properest  done  at 
those  seasons  when  our  thoughts  are  fresh. 
C.  J*.  or  quasi- sb. 

[The  adj.  used  absot.,  sometimes  with  pi.  as  a  sb..  U. 
lltnfnim  neuter,  used  subst.,  and  own  used  predicatively 
(this  is  my  own)  or  absol.  (take  of  your  own).} 

•f  1.  That  which  is  one's  own  ;  private  possession, 
private  property ;  something  belonging  to  oneself. 

Il  i«o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  2380  pey  nolde 
soffre"  ym  nought  to  take,  Hys  owen  propre  for  to  make  ] 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  40  Lyuynge  in  obedience,  wi(7- 
ouren  propre.  1422  tr.  Secrtta  Secret.,  Pr,v.  Prw.  130 
How  moche  thou  mays.e  despende  of  thyn pwvn  propyr. 


saying.  1623  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  I.  n,  Ay,  she  is  a 
proper  piece  !  that  such  creatures  can  broke  for.  1788  J. 
MAY  Jrnl.  f,  Lttt  (1873)  60  Major  Doughty  sent  me  a 
proper  herring. .  which  I  salted.  1826  DISRAELI  Vm.  Grey 
vi.  i,  Thou  hast  tasted  thy  liquor  like  a  proper  m*"-  ..  ,  . 
Comb.  1607  MIDDLETON  Your  five  Gallants  Hi.  n,  Tis 
a  pity  such  a  proper-parted  gentleman  should  want  |see 
PART  sit.  12]. 

b.  Of   good    character    or    standing;    honest, 
respectable,  worthy.  Obs.  or  merged  in  lob. 

1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  169  A  proper  Gentlewoman. 
1601  —  Alts  Well  iv.  iii.  240  An  aduertisement  to  a  proper 
maide  in  Florence.. to  take  heede  of  the  allurement  of  one 
Count  Rossillion.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  iv.  §  19  The 
other,  S'  Philip  Stapleton,  was  a  proper  man,  of  a  fair 
extraction.  1765  GRAY  Shako***  3  'Tis  Willy  begs,  once 
a  right  proper  man.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  h,  '  What  about 
you  ? '  '  I  am  not  a— proper  woman  '. 
8.  Of  goodly  appearance  or  make ;  fine-looking, 
'  fine',  good-looking,  handsome,well-made,elegant, 
comely,  '  fair '.  Now  arch,  and  dial. 

13  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  685  Aproche  he  schal  bat  proper 
pyle.  c  1380  Sir  Ftntmt.  5366  '  Sirs',  quab  Neymes, '  comet) 
ner,  And  seeb  a  propre  si?te '.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  125 
That  was  the  proper  Pape  laye,  provde  in  his  apparale. 
1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  1.26  Little  Nell, 
A  proper  wench,  she  danceth  well.  1526  TIN-DALE  Heb.  xi. 
23  The  same  tyme  was  Moses  borne,  and  was  a  propper 
childe  [WYCLIF  fair  or  semely;  Rlicittis  a  proper  infant]. 
1648  GAGE  West  Itid.  77  These  Indians,  .were  very  proper, 
tall  and  lusty  men.  01661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  397 
One  of  the  properest  buildings  north  of  Trent,  c  1710  CEI.IA 
FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  129  One  of  white  marble,  .thesmewes 
and  veines.  .so  finely  done  as  to  appear  very  proper.  1813 
SCOTT  Queiilm  D.  ii,  By  St.  Anne  1  but  he  is  a  proper 
youth.  1847-78  HALLIWELL  s.v.,  To  make  prof  er,  to  adorn. 
1863  KINGSLEY  Hereto,  iv,  If  he  had  but  been  a  head  taller 
they  had  never  seen  a  properer  man. 

III.  9.  Adapted  to  some  purpose  or  require- 
ment expressed  or  implied;  fit,  apt,  suitable; 
fitting,  befitting ;  esp.  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances or  conditions;  what  it  should  be,  or  what 
is  required ;  such  as  one  ought  to  do,  have,  use, 
etc. ;  right. 

a  1225-  [implied  in  PROPERLY  adv.  3].  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dictes  70  To  disordre  goode  thinges,  and  put  them 
oute  of  their  propre  placis.  1530  PALSGR.  32 1/2  Proper  or  apte 
or  that  serveth  to  a  purpose,  dulct,  duicte.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  v.  ii.  196  'Tis  proper  I  obey  him;  but  not  now. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  1 32  The  fruit  of  Cocos, 
.  .of  great  vertue  to  purge  all  humours,  and  proper  for  all 
diseases.  1694  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  258  To 
enquire  of  the  properest  methods  to  carry  o_n  our  trade. 
1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  120  They  sometimes  use  the 
Adz.. when  the  Ax,  or  some  other  properer  Tool,  lies  not  at 
hand.  1771  Junius  Lett.  Ixviii.  (1820)  337  He  might  intro- 
duce whatever  novelties  he  thought  proper.  1793  COWPER 
Pairing  Time  64-5  Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate,  But 
proper  time  to  marry.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  91 
Boiling  the  chips.. until  the  inspissated  juice  has  acquired 
a  proper  consistency.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vi.  70  The 
proper  time  to  commence  using  glasses. 
1O.  In  conformity  with  social  ethics,  or  with  the 
demands  or  usages  of  polite  society;  becoming, 
decent,  decorous,  respectable,  genteel,  '  correct'. 

[1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Auth.  Apol.,  How  the  author  came  to 
be  without  his  papers  is  a  story  not  proper  to  be  told. 
1712  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  271  F  4  If  it  had  been  proper 
for  them  [ladies]  to  hear, . .  the  Author  would  not  have 
wrapp'd  it  up  in  Greek.]  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  79 
That  won't  be  proper;  you  know,  To-morrow's  Sunday. 
1812-13  SHELLEY  in  Dowden  Life  (1886)  I.  327  So  you  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  proper  to  write  to  me?  1831  PRAED 
Stanzas  Boccaccio  iv,  Then  Guilt  will  read  the  properest 
books,  And  Folly  wear  the  soberest  looks.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom  xvi,  When  will  you  learn  what's  proper  ? 
b.  transf.  of  persons :  Conforming  to  social 
ethics  or  polite  usage ;  strictly  decorous  in  manners 
and  behaviour.  (Somewhat  colloq.) 
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in  chastite  accordynge  to  the  rule  of  the  sayd  ordre. 

•fb.  In  proper:  in  individual  possession;  as 
private  property ;  as  one's  own.  (Opposed  to  in 
common.')  Obs. 


may 

any  of  tho  thinges  _ 

(Rolls)  II.  101  We  seyen  we  han  njt  nou?t  in  propre  ne  in 

comoun.     1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  215  Christ 

and  his  Apostles  had  no  possessions  neyther  in  proper  nor 

in  commune.     1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vm.  vi.  (1614)768 

They  haue  their  lands  and  gardens  in  proper.    1650  J  ER. 

TAYLOR  Holy  Living  iii.  §  3  (1727)  171  They  could  not  have 

that  in  proper,  which  God  made  to  be  common. 

2.  Eccl.  An  office,  or  some  part  of  an  office,  as  a 
psalm,  etc.,  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion  or 
season.  Opp.  to  COMMON  sb.  10. 

[c.4oo  Tal>le  of  Lessons,  etc.  in  Wyclifs  Bible  IV.  683 
First  ben  sett  sondaies  and  ferials  togider,  and  after  that 
the  sanctorum,  bothe  comyn  and  propre  togider,  of  al  the 
}eer.  Ibid.  696  Here  endith  the  Propre  Sanctorum,  and 
now  bigynneth  the  Commoun  Sanctorum.]  1548^9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Order,  etc.,  The  Collect,  Kpislle,  and 
Gospell,  appoynted  for  the  Sundaie,  shall  serue  all  the  weeke 
after,  except  there  fall  some  feast  that  hath  his  propre. 


.ses  a 
lie. 


2064  The  regular  [R.  C.]  orders  have  also  in  most  case 
Proper,  containing  offices  of  saints  belonging  to  their  ru 

1 3.  An  attribute  specially  or  intrinsically  belong- 
ing to  something ;  an  essential  quality,  property, 
characteristic.  Obs. 

1619  BP.  ANDREWES  Serin.,  Acts  x.  34.  35  (1629'  72S  The 


1.  intr.  To  hasten,  to  go  quickly. 

1623  COCKERAM,    Properate,  to    hasten.     1632  VICARS 

Virgil  n.  43  A  while  to  keep  off  death,  which  properates. 

767  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  (1774)64  Misocapelus,Captator, 

ubulus,  and  Quisquilius  properated  before,  with  a  rapid 

oscitancy.    (Here  a  burlesque  of  pedantic  language.)] 

2.  trans.  To  hasten  ;  to  quicken  the  giowth  of. 
1673  EVELYN  Terra  (1676)  109  Some  [salts] . .  are . .  deadly  to 

plants.. others  properate  [them]  too  fast;  and  some  are 
sluggish,  and  scarce  advance  them  at  all. 

t Propera'tion.  Obs.  [a&.'L.properalion-etii, 
n.  of  action  f.  proper-are  :  see  prec.]  The  action 
of  hastening  (trans,  and  intr.). 

1628  FELTHAM  Resol-ves  n.  [i.]  xxxi.  99  Often  handling  of  the 
withering  Flowre . .  is  a  properation  of  more  swift  decay. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  14  Death's  properation  pre- 
vents their  preparation. 

t  Pro-percha:iit.  Mus.Obs.  [f.  PROPER  a. + 
CHANT  sb."\  Applied  to  those  hexachords  which 
began  on  the  note  C  (^nearly  corresponding  to  the 
modern  '  natural  scale  ). 


tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  41  Propers  either  flow  imme- 
diately from  the  Essence  of  the  Subject ; . .  Or,  by  the 
Mediation  of  some  other  Property. 

t  Pro'per,  v.  Obs.  [f.  PROPER  a. :  cf.  L.  pro- 
pridre  to  make  one's  own,  obs.  F.  proprier  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  use.  In  some  cases  pern. 
aphetic  for  apropre,  APPROPRE  ».] 

1.  trans.  To  appropriate  (to  oneself),  to  make 
one's  own,  take  possession  of. 

cisSo  WYCLIF  If ts.  (1880)  421  Men..(>at  assenten  tosiche 
propring  of  chirchis  bisyde  cristis  leeue.  1496  Dives  <$•  Paup. 
(W.  de  W.)  VH.  v.  281/2  They  propren  to  themselfe  by 
couetyse  that  b  comon  by  kynde. 

2.  To  appropriate,  to  make  proper,  to  apply  or 
ascribe  specially  or  exclusively  (to  a  person  or  thing). 

cijSo  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  353  Crist  seib..bat  by  hijs 
manned  he  had  no  power  to  Jyue  hem  leue  to  sit  on  Ims 
ri?t  side,  but  to  be  godhed  in  hijs  fadure  is  propred  bis 
power.  1308  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  VI.  xxvil.  (Tollem. 
MS.),  pe  iiknesse  bat  we  seeb  in  sweuenis  we..propreb  to 
him  [>e  names  of  bo  binges,  for  Iiknesse  of  be  bingis  [L. 
propte r  similitndinem  eis  appropriainvr\.  Ibid.  XVII.  cxl. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  Rubitum  ober  Rubus  is  a  name  ipropred  ber  to 
a  schrubbe  (>at  bereb  wllde  beries.  c  1400  Prymer  50  God  1 
to  whom  it  is  proprid  to  be  merciful  euere. 
b.  ?To  make  master  ((/something). 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  n.  xvii.  130  The 


eged 

Cent.  Did.,  is  due  to  a  misreading  of  Halliwell  i  see  quot, 
1847-78  s.  v.  PROPER  a.  8. 

t  FrO'perant,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L. properant- 
cm,  pres.  pple.  of  proper-are :  see  next.]     Hasty. 


Sal,  La,  did  arise  three  properties  of  Singing  ;  which  they 
[Latins]  named  B  Quarre,  £  Molle,  and"  Properchant  or 
Naturall.  Ibid.  113  Properchant  was  when  tteir  Vt  was 
applyed  to  C..  .But  in  our  Modern  Musick,  we  acknowledge 
no  such  thing  as  Properchant 

t  Pro-perliede.  Obs.  [f.  PROPER  a.  +  -HEAD.] 
The  quality  of  being  '  proper  ',  i.  e.  of  pertaining  or 
relating  to  oneself. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  171  pe  v.  spanne  lengthe  of  be  handle 
of  bi  skeet  in  contricyoun  muste  be  propyrhede  ;  bat  is  to 
sayn,  thynke  of  bin  owen  propre  synnes  &  no3t  on  obere 
mennys.  1496  Da;,  f,  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vu.  v.  281/1  Ther 
is  thre  maner  of  propertees  and  properhede. 
Properispome  (prope-nsp^m),  a.  and  sl>. 
Gr.  Gram,  [abbrev.  of  properispo'menon  (also 
in  use)  =  Gr.  vpoit(piaitu>ij.ivov,  neuter  pr.  pple. 
passive  of  Trpoirf/xmav  to  circumflex  on  the  penulti- 
mate, f.  itp6,  PRO-  2  +  vtptavav  :  see  PERISPOME.] 
a.  adj.  Having  a  circumflex  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable,  b.  sb.  A  word  so  accented. 

1818  BLOMFIELD  tr.  Matthix  Cr.  Gram.  958  Froferispo- 
mena,  which  have  the  circumflex  on  the  penultima.  1867 
tr.  Curtius'  Grk.  Gram.  (ed.  2)  §  93  Proparoxytones  and 
properispomes  ..  receive  also  from  the  following  enclitic 
another  kccent  as  acute  on  the  last  syllable  .881  CHANDLER 
Grk.  Accentuation  I  n  No  word  with  a  final  syllable  long 
by  nature  can  be  proparoxytone  or  properispomenon.  Ibia. 
8  071  A  properispomenon  followed  by  an  enclitic  receives 
the  acute  on  its  last  syllable.  .,  but  dissyllabic  enclitics  after 
properispomena  endinginfori^are  oxytone.  1905  A  tnenstnni 
iq  Aug.  250/3  He  knows  that  an  enclitic  in  ancient  Oreek 
throws  back  the  accent  upon  a  proDerispornenon,  and  c 
sequently  he  writes  rbi.  naOpdi-  TO«  which  is  not  to  be  pro- 
Seed  in  modern  Greek.  What  he  actually  heard  was  TO 

/IdOpO  TOV. 

Properistoma,  etc. 


see 
"<fo- 


„ 

O-^  i. 
[f.  PROPER  a.+ 


Properly    prfp:,       -      .  . 

-LY  2  ]    In  a  proper  manner  (in  senses  of  the  adj.). 

1.  in  its  own  nature,  in  itself,  intrinsically, 
essentially;  in  one's  own  person,  for  oneself;  as 
one's  own,  as  private  property,  privately.  Now 
rare  or  Obs. 


PROPERNESS. 

speake,  accordyng  to  the  dinnitiuu  of  the  word.  1600  | 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  L  8  He  keepes  me  rustically  at  home,  or 
(to  speak  more  properly)  staies  me  heere  at  home  vnkept. 
1674  ALLEN  Danger  Enthus.  128  Carefully  avoiding  to  take 
words  properly,  which  are  spoken  metaphorically.  1790 
PALEV  llorae  Paul.  Kom.  ii.  17  Greece  properly  so  callt-d, 
that  is,  as  distinguished  from  Macedonia.  1850  McCosH 
Din.  Govt.  i.  iii.  (1874)  67  Virtue  is  not  virtue,  properly 
speaking,  when  it  is  constrained. 

8.  Fittingly,  suitably,  appropriately ;  as  it  ought 
to  be,  or  as  one  ought  to  do ;  rightly,  correctly,    , 
duly,  well ;   in  accordance  with  social  ethics  or 
good  manners,  becomingly,  with  propriety. 

a  isag  Ancr.  R.  98  LokeS  nu,  hu  proprehche  pe  lefdi  in 
Canticis,.  .lered  ou,  bi  hire  sawe, hu  }e  schulen  siggen,  'En 
dilectus meus '.  1340 Ayenb. 25  Huannehe..debhis  guodes 
na^t  uor  god  properliche,  ac  uor  be  wordle.  '1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Syuion  cfr  Judas)  69  He  send  til  hyme  bane 
apaynteore.  .Topaynt  his  fygur  propirly.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxx.  134  In  bat  land  er  many  papeiais.  .and  bai  speke 
of  baire  awen  kynde  als  properly  as  a  man.  a  1533  FRITH 
Disput.  Purgat.  Wks.  (1829)  99  Mark. .how  properly  that 
substantial  reason,  wherewith  they  go  about  to  establish 
purgatory,  concludeth.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
772  Those  famous  sheep  called  Pacos  which  serve  as  properly 
for  carriage  as  horses.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  If.  I.  viii. 
(1869)  I.  82  Law  can  never  regulate  them  [wages]  properly. 
1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Ctess  I,  Gertr.  III.  73  He  took  leave 
affectionately  and  yet  properly.  1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xxi,  Take  the  horse  back,  and  clean  him  properly. 
1868  LOCKVER  Elem.  Astron.  vi.  xxxvii.  (1879)  219  If  the 
object-glass  does  not  perform  its  part  properly.  Mod.  Why 
don't  you  behave  properly? 

4.  In  a  goodly  fashion,  excellently,  admirably ; 
with  goodly  appearance,  finely,  handsomely ;  well. 
Now  arch,  or  vulgar. 

a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App^.  iv.  621  pe  Orisoun..of 
seynt  Ambrose  pat  he  properly  in  prose  Made,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  107  Made  of  precious  stanes  so 
properly  and  so  curiousely  pat  it  semez  as  it  ware  a  vyne 
growand.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  62  '  Apparaile  be  propirli ' 
quod  Pride.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I. 
47,  I  can  prank  it  properly.  155*  HULOET,  Properly  or 
trymme,  concinne,  dextre.  iTja  EARL  OF  OXFORD  in  Port- 
land Papers  VI.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  159,  I  never  saw  hills 
so  properly  and  so  finely  clothed.  1740-87  Lett.  Miss 
Talbot,  $c.  (1808)  19  A  mean  dressed  man  got  up  into 
a  tree,  and  from  thence  harangued  them  very  properly. 

5.  Of  degree :  Thoroughly,  completely,  perfectly  ; 
utterly,  entirely,  quite ;  exceedingly,  very.     (Now 
slang  or  colloq.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3283  (Dubl.  MS.)  pus  prosperite  and 
pride  propyrly  me  blyndyd.  c  1530  LD,  BERNERS  Arth. 
Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  57  For  certayne  I  thoughte  properly  it 
had  ben  you.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  24  June,  Such  variety  of 
pictures,  and  other  things  of  value  and  rarity,  that  I  was 
properly  confounded.  Ibid.  14  July,  All  which,  I  did  assure 
my  Lord,  was  most  properly  false,  and  nothing  like  it  true. 
1816  SCOTT  Let.  to  T.  Scott  29  May  in  Lockhart,  Economy 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  shaving 
properly  close.  1895  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899!  II.  309 
They  beat  us  properly,  -we  polled  about  half  what  they  did. 
1896  Daily  Neivs  18  Mar.  3/6  The  accused  said  he  got 
1  properly  drunk '. 

Properness  (pr^-pajnes).  Now  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

1.  The  fact  of  belonging  specially  to  something ; 
special  quality  or  character,  peculiarity. 

1*30  LORD  Banians  ii.  9  The  Woman  to  whom  God  had 
giuen  that  vnderstanding,  to  be  capable  of  the  propernesse 
of  his  speech.  1635  HF.YWOOD  Hierarch.  ill.  Comm.  175 
The  Latines  in  regard  of  the  propernesse  of  the  forme,  name 
it  [DeUoton]  Triangulum.  1737  BAILEY  vol.  1 1,  Properness, 
Peculiarness. 

2.  Excellence,   goodness;    esp.  of  appearance: 
goodliness,  handsomeness,  elegance,  comeliness. 

1530  PALSGR.  258/2  Propernesse,  faictisse,  factise.  1548 
UUALL,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  Acts  vii.  29  The  propernes  of  the 
childe.  a  1615  FLETCHER  Lmv's  Pilgr.  iv.  i,  Yonder  is  a 
lady  veil'd ;  For  properness  beyond  comparison.  1655 
FULLER  Hist.  Comb.  (1840)  196  The  queen,  upon  parity  of 
deserts,  always  preferred  properness  of  person  in  conferring 
het  favours.  1706  PHILLIPS, />»/«««,  Talness  of  Stature. 

8.  Fitness,  suitableness;  becomingness,  propriety; 
conformity  with  what  is  'proper '. 

01603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.T.  Pref.  (1618) 
18  both  for  propernesse  of  wordes,  and  truth  of  sense  he 
hath  wisely  and  faithfully  translated.  17x0  ABP.  KING  Let. 
to  Swift  16  Sept ,  I  am  not  courtier  enough  to  know  the 
properness  of  the  thing.  1873  MRS.  WHITNEY  Other  Girls 
vi,  Standing*  off  in  separate  properness,  as  people  do  who 
1  go  into  society '. 

t  PrO'pertary,  a  and  st>.  Otis,  rare.  In  5 
propirtarij,  proprytarya.  [f-  PROPERTY  sb.  + 
-ARY1:  cf.  PROPRIETARY  (to  which  proprytaryc 
leads) ;  also  the  forms  of  PROPERTY.]  —  PRO- 
PRIETARY B.  i,  A.  a. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Beiiet  142  pe  behouis  Hue  in  wilfull 
powerte,.  .bat  bu  be  noght  propirtarij  and  falle  in  owre.hegh 
daunger  enence  bi  religiun.  1497  Bp.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect. 
Dj,  Whan  the  relygyous  men  therof.  .ben  proprytaryes. 
1516  I'ilgr.  Perf.VN.  de  W.  1531)  275  Somedoctours  thynketh 
th.lt  all  suche  propertaryes  be  excommunicate  &  accursed. 

Propertied  (pr^-psjtid),  a.     [f.  next  +  -Ki)  2.] 

tl.  Having  a  specified  property,  quality,  nature, 
or  disposition.  Obs. 

1606 SHAKS.  Ant.  ty  Cl.  v.  ii.  83  His  voyce  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  Spheres,  and  that  to  Friends.  1633  HEV- 
WOOD  Ettf.  Trav.  i.  Wks.  1874  IV.  9  This  approues  you  To 
be  most  nobly  propertied.  [i86a  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos. 
Syst.  94  The  expression  dharma^harmyatheddt, '  because 
of  the  non-difference  of  a  property  and  that  which  is 
propertied.'] 
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2.  Possessed  of,  owning,  or  holding  property. 
1760-71  H.  VHOOKK  Fwl o/Qua/.(i8og)  ll\.  30  You  are 

still  in  the  flesh,  in  a  carnal  and  propertied  world.  1814 
Fraser's  Mat;.  IX.  367  They  are  the  propertied  class.  1887 
M.  ARNOLD  £11.  Crit.  Ser.  n.  viii.  ( 1888)  206  Whatever  the 
propertied  and  satisfied  classes  may  think. 

3.  Furnished  with  theatrical  properties,  nonce-use. 
1901   tt'cstm.  Cos.  10  Jan.  2/1  The  great  picture  of  '  An 

Audience  in  Athens  during  the  Representation  of  Agamem- 
non * . .  is  too  '  staged '  and '  propertied '  to  be  very  convincing. 

Property  (prp'pajti),  si.  Forms :  a.  4-6  pro- 
prete,  -tee,  -tie  (6  -ty)  ;  4-6  proporte,  (4-5  -ur-, 
-yr-,  4-6  -ir-,  5-6  -ar- ;  4-5  -tee,  4-6  -te,  5  -ty, 
5-6  -tie),  5-7  propertie  (5-6  -tee,  6-7  -tye),  6- 
property.  P.  4  proprite,  5  propryte,  -tee  (6 
-tye).  [ME.  proprete,  app.  ME.  or  AF.  modi- 
fication of  OK.  propriety  (uth  c.  in  Littr^), 
ad.  L.  proprielat-em,  n.  of  quality  from  preprint 
own,  proper.  The  P  formpreprite  corresponds  to 
a  F.  dial,  form  propritti  cited  of  1 292  in  Godef. 
Compl,  The  'V.propreM,  which  corresponds  exactly 
to  ME.  propreti,  is  not  cited  before  lyth  c.,  and 
is  viewed  by  Hatz.-Darm.  as  directly  f.  propre 
adj.  +  -It'.  All  the  forms  are  ultimately  French  or 
Eng.  representations  of  the  L.  word  (whence  PRO- 
PRIETY) with  or  without  conformation  to  the  adj. 
propre,  PROPER.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  owned  by  or  belonging 
to  some  person  or  persons  (cf.  PROPER  a.   i)  ; 
hence,  the  fact  of  owning  a  thing ;  the  holding  of 
something  as  one's  own ;    the  right  («/.  the  ex- 
clusive right)  to  the  possession,  use,  or  disposal  of 
anything  (usually  of  a  tangible  material  thing) ; 
ownership,  proprietorship  ;   =  PROPRIETY  I. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serai.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  317  J>e  cite  of  Beedleem 
was  Davibis  hi  sum  propirte.  1390  COWER  Conf.  I.  357 
Wli.m  that  a  riche  worth!  king,..Wol  axe  and  cleyme 
proprete  In  thing  to  which  he  hath  no  riht.  1489  Paston 
Lett.  III.  349  Tyll  it  myth  be  undyrstond  wedyr  the  pro- 
pyrte  ware  in  the  Kyng  or  in  my  ford.  1581  Kef.  Prny 
Council  Scot.  III.  £01  Landis.. penciling  to  the  said  David, 
Erll  of  Craufurd, . .  in  propertie  and  tenandrie.  1641  Terntes 
tie  la  Ley  226  Propertie  is  the  highest  right  that  a  man 
hath  or  can  have  to  any  thing,  which  no  way  dependeth 
upon  another  mans  curtesie.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  l.  iv.  t  42 
God.. has  given  no  one  of  his  Children  such  a  Property  in 
his  peculiar  Portion  of  the  Things  of  this  World.  1713 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  Magens  Insurances  (1755)  II.  501 
Sea-letters  or  Passports,  expressing  the  Name,  Property  and 
Bulk  of  the  Ship.  1768  BIACKSTONE  Comm.  III.x.  190  The 
right  of  possession  (though  it  carries  with  it  a  strong  pre- 
sumption) is  not  always  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of 
property,  which  may  still  subsist  in  another  man.  1838  T. 
DRUMMOND  Let.  to  Tipperary  Magistrates  18  Apr.,  in  B. 
O'Brien  Life  (1889)  284  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  x.  9  i.  374  Rights  of 
property  or  ownership  over  land,  meaning  by  property  or 
ownership  the  enjoyment  of  those  indefinite  rights  of  user 
over  land  by  virtue  of  which  in  ordinary  language  a  person 
is  entitled  to  speak  of  land  as  his  property. 

Jig.  icoi  SHAKS.  Pktenix  Q  Turtle  37  Either  was  the 
others  mine.  Propertie  was  thus  appalled,  That  the  selfe  was 
not  the  same :  Single  Natures  double  name.  Neither  two 
nor  one  was  called.  [V  =  Either  was  claimed  by  the  other 
as  '  Mine '.  Ownership  was  thus  dismayed.  (But  Schmidt 
takes  '  property  '  here  as  =  '  particularity,  individuality  '.  ] 

2.  That  which  one  owns ;   a  thing  or   things 
belonging  to  or  owned  by  some  person  or  persons  ; 
a  possession   (usually  material),   or   possessions 
collectively  ;  (one's)  wealth  or  goods.     (In  quots. 
1456,  1526,  private  as  distinguished  from  common 
property.)    Also_/%-. 

(Comparatively  few  examples  before  i?th  c) 
13..  Cursor  M.  28380  tCott.)  And  haue  i  tan  bath  aght 
and  fc  O  bam  bat  had  na  propurte.  c  140  tr.  De  tmita- 
tione  in.  xlii.  113  pat  bou  mowe  be  dispoiled  of  all  maner 
propirte.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14  They. .had 
no  property,  but  all  was  in  commune.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani. 
M.  iL  597  A  Kinj,  Vpon  whose  property,  and  most  deere 
life,  A  damn'd  defeate  was  made.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  ll.  ix. 
§  123  He.  .is  willing  to  join  in  Society  with  others,  .for  the 
mutual  Preservation  of  their  Lives,  Litierties  and  Estates, 
which  I  call  by  the  general  Name,  Property.  1758  JOHN- 
SON Idler  No.  14  F  3  Time  therefore  ought,  above  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from  invasion,  c  1796  T. 
TWINING  Trav.  Amer.  (1894)  33  She  was  the  property,  I 
understood,  of  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  bought  her  some  time 
before.  1804  EUGRNIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  Title  I.  13 
The  sole  disposal  of  a  property  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  1838  FONBLANQUE  in  Life  ft  Labours 
(1874)  200  In  1838.. the  personal  property  of  24  English 
Bishops  who  had  died  within  the  last  20  years  amounted  to 
/i. 649.000.  1849  COBDEN  in  Morley  Lift  xviii.  (1902)  67/2 
Real  property  always  falls  in  value  in  the  vicinity  of  bar- 
racks. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  4.  304  The  printing 
press  was  making  letters  the  common  property  of  all. 
b.  A  piece  of  land  owned ;  a  landed  estate. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xx.  366  They. .had  their 
properties  set  apart  for  them.  1793  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France 
411  Small  properties,  much  divided,  prove  the  greatest 
source  of  misery  that  can  be  conceived.  1885  Truth 

I    28  May  835/1  Lord  Eldon.. possessed  one  considerable  pro- 

!    perty  in  Durham,  and  another  in  Dorset. 

to.  ? Something    belonging    to    a    thing;    an 
appurtenance ;  an  adjunct.  Obs. 
01350  Exalt.  Cross  58  in  Horstm.  Altcngi.  Leg.  (1881) 

'    128  Also  jit  gert  hemak  barin  Propirtese  by  preue  gyn.    13.. 
Minor  Poeinsfr.  V'emon  MS.  1.  493  pe  propertes  of  nature 

!    Red!  to  be  bei  be  [L.  Comoda  nature  nullo  tibi  tentport 

\    deemnt}.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Herefordsh.  (1662)  11. 33 
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Many  aged  folk  which  in  other  countries  are  properties  of 
the  cnimneyes,  or  confined  to  their  beds,  are  here  found  in 
the  feild  as  able,  .to  work. 

3.  Theatr.  Any  portable  article,  as  an  article  of 
costume  or  furniture,  used  in  acting  a  play  ;  a  stage 
requisite,  appurtenance,  or  accessory.  Chiefly//. 

c  14*5  Cast.  I'ersev.  132  in  Macro  Plays  Bi  pe*e  parcellis 
in  propyrte*  we  purpose  us  to  playe  pi*  day  scuenenyt. 
1578  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Elit.  (1908)  303  Furnished  in 
this  office  with  sondrey  garmentes  &  properties.  1990 
SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  l.  ii.  108,  I  wil  draw  a  bil  of  properties, 
such  as  our  play  wants.  1616  MASSINCER  Ram.  Actor  iv. 
ii,  This  cloak  and  hat,  without  Wearing  a  beard  or  other 
property.  Will  fit  the  person.  1748  Whitehall  Even.  Post 
No.  371  To  be  Sold  very  cheap,  Cloalhs,  Scene*,  Properties, 
clean,  and  in  very  good  Order.  1831  DISRAELI  Yng.  Duke 
ill.  xix,  They  were  excessively  amused  with  the  properties; 
and  Lord  Squib  proposed  they  should  dress  themselves. 
1881  Ln.  LENNOX  Plays,  Players,  etc.  II.  iii.  47,  '  1  used 
it  as  a  property'.  '  A  what  ?'  interrupted  the.  .magistrate. 

1 4.  fig.  A  mere  means  to  an  end ;  an  instrument, 
a  tool,  a  cat's-paw.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  ill.  iv.  10  Tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  loue  thee,  but  as  a  property.  1611  Srteo  Hist, 
fit.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1623)  96;  That  he  was  but  a  Puppet,  or 
a  property  in  the  late  tragical  motion.  1667  Decay  Chr. 
Piety  xii.  p  i  Both  religion,  .and  those  that  fought  for  it, 
were  only  made  properties  to  promote  the  lusts  of  those 
who  despised  both.  1764  Low  Life  (ed.  3)  54  Hackney 
Coachmen . .  praying  for  rainy  Weather,  that  they  may  make 
a  Property  of  the  People  they  carry  in  the  Afternoon. 

6.  An  attribute  or  quality  belonging  to  a  thing  or 
person :  in  earlier  use  sometimes,  an  essential, 
special,  or  distinctive  quality,  a  peculiarity ;  in  later 
use  often,  a  quality  or  characteristic  in  general 
(without  reference  to  its  essentialness  or  distinctive- 
ness),  a.  Of  a  thing  or  things. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10081  V  rede  be  here  how 
be  propertes  are  shewed,  Jtoghe  be  tangage  be  but  lewed. 
1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xxi.  (1495)  d  vij  b/i  The 
wytte  of  gropyng  hath  this  propryte,  that  he  is  [in]  al  be 
party  es  of  the  body,  outake  heer,  nayles  of  fete  and  of  hpndes. 
c  1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  i.  (Cock  >,  Jasp)  ix,  This  joly 
jasp  had  propirteis  sevin :  The  first,  of  cullour  it  was 
meruellous.  i$>6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2b,  The 
philosophers  had  suche. .desyre  to  knowe  the  natures  & 
propertees  of  thynges.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  l.  Aiv,  In 
pontike  wormwode  is  there  no  smalle  astringent  propertie. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Plalos.  \.  35  Though  heat  hath  that 
killing  property,  yet  it  seems  that  cold  hath  not.  1777 
PRIESTLEY  Matt.  If  Spir,  (1782)  I.  xix.  218  Truth  is  only  a 
property,  and  no  substance  whatever.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat. 
Magic  L  (1833)  5  The  property  of  lenses  and  mirrors  to  form 
erect  and  inverted  images  of  objects.  1868  LOCKVER  Elem. 
Astron.  vu.  xlL  (1879)  ?4'  '<  ls  °"e  of  tne  properties  of  a 
triangle  that  the  three  interior  angles  taken  together  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 
t  b.  Of  a  person.  Obs. 

<ri38o  WYCLIF  Serin.  SeL  Wks.  I.  138  Crist,  .tellib  be 
heieste  proprete  bat  fallib  to  a  good  herde.  1494  FABVAN 
Chron.  11.  xxx.  22  Hauynge  great  experiences  in  hawkynge 
&  huntynge  and  other  properties  apperteynynge  to  a  Gentyl- 
man.  1556  OLDE  Antichrist  70  b,  The  persone  of  Anti- 
christ, his  nature,  disposicion, .  .and  all  his  propreties.  1643 
FULLER  Holy  4  Prof.  St.  \.  xiiL  409  He  hath  this  property 
of  an  honest  man,  that  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  hand. 
1794  GODWIN  Cal.  Williams  313,  1  am  sorry  for  your  ill 
properties,  but  I  entertain  no  enmity  against  y —  -•-- 
Scorr  Kenihv.  xxi,  One  of  whom.. he  knew  no 
property. 

t  o.  A  peculiar  or  exclusive  attribute ;  a  quality 
belonging  only  to  the  being  in  question.  Obs. 

<ii6>8  PRESTON  New  Cort.  (1634)  38  A  man  that  hath 
excellent  gifts  and  graces  himselfe,  he  cannot  convey  them 
to  another,  but  that  b  the  propertie  of  God,  that  is  peculiar 
to  him  alone.  1638  CHILI  INCW.  Relig.  Prot.  l.  v.  f  13.  257 
This  is.  .to.  .take  upon  you  the  property  of  God,  which  is 
to  know  the  hearts  of  men. 

d.  Logic.  Reckoned  as  one  of  the  PRBDICABLES, 
q.v. :  see  quots.  1725,  1870. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  50,  Propertie  is  a  natural! 
pronenesse  and  maner  of  doing,  which  agreeth  to  one  kind, 
and  to  the  same  onely,  and  that  euermore.  i6a8  T.  SPF.NOF.R 
Logick  62  Properties  be  not  adjuncts :  for.adiuncts  doe  out- 
wardly befall  the  subiect. . .  Properties,  .arc  necessary  emana- 
tions from  the  principles  of  nature.  17*5  WATTS  Logic  l.  ii. 
8  3  A  secondary  essential  mode  is  any  other  attribute  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  of  primary  consideration  ;  this  is  called 
^property:  sometimes  indeed  it  goes  toward  making  up  the 
essence,  especially  of  a  complex  being..;  sometimes  it 
depends  upon,  and  follows  from  the  essence  of  it ;  so  volu- 
bility, or  aptness  to  roll,  is  the  property  of  a  bowl,  and  is 
derived  from  its  roundness.  1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Logic  xii. 
(1880)  102  Property ..  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  any 
quality  which  is  common  to  the  whole  of  a  class,  but  is  not 
necessary  to  mark  out  that  class  from  other  classes. 

1 6.  Usually  with  the :  The  characteristic  quality 
of  a  person  or  thing ;  hence,  character,  nature.  Ot>s. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3073  Wbo-so  kan  knowe 
be  properte,  Enuyus  man  may  lyknyd  be  To  be  lawnes. 
ci400  Destr.  Troy  626  As  the  Roose  in  his  Radness  is 
Richest  of  floures,.  .So  passis  bi  propurty  perte  wemen  all. 
14. .  in  Babtes  Bk.  (1868)  331  It  is  be  properte  of  A  genial- 
mann  To  say  the  beste  bat  he  cana  is»»*-  c<""-  Prayer, 
Prayers  Sev.  Occas^  O  God,  whose  nature  and  propertie  is 
euer  to  baue  mercy,  and  to  forgeue.  1563  HVLL  Art 
Garden.  (1593)  77  The  Rue  of  propertie  doth  dnue  away  al 
venemous  beasts  and  wormes.  1*51  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  10 
It  is  the  property  of  error  to  contradict  it  self,  a  1703 
BURKITT  On  If.  T.  Mark  vL  6  It  is  the  property  and 
practice  of  profane  men,  to  take  occasion . .  to  dispise  their 
persons,  and  to  reject  their  doctrine. 

f7.  The  quality  of  being  proper  or  suitable; 
aptitude,  fitness ;  the  proper  use  or  sense  (of  words),- 
-  PROPRIETY  5  b.  06s. 
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no  virtuous 
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c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  353  pal  is  good  love  of  be  fire 
of  charite,  and  is  clepid  benignitie  by  propirte  of  word. 
ciiao  Pol  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  13  So  hath  the  werre  as  ther 
no  proprite'.  1531  ELYOT  Cm.  I.  xv,  All  kyndes  of  writyng 
must  also  be  sought  for;  nat  for  the  histories  only,  but  also 
for  the  propretie  of  wordes,  whiche  communely  do  receiue 
theyr  autoritie  of  noble  autours.  1627  W.  SCLATER  Exf. 
2  Thess.  (1629)  252  Which,  though  in  large  sense  it  may  bee 
stiled  Excommunication. .yet,  in  property  of  speach,  is  not 
so  1675  HAN.  WOOLLEY  Gntuwm,  Cmf.  54  1  he  neat- 
ness and  property  of  your  Clothes... Property,  I  call  a 
certain  suitableness  and  convenience  betwixt  the  Clothes 
and  the  Person.  1740  CHEYNK  Regimen  136  With  infinite 
Variety,  Justness,  and  Property. 
8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  In  sense  i  or  2,  as 
property-class,  -holder,  -interest,  -lawyer,  -market, 
-owner,  -taxation;  property-holding,  -loving,  etc. 
adjs. ;  property  qualification,  a  qualification  for 
office  (e.  g.  of  a  member  of  parliament),  or  for 
the  exercise  of  a  right  (e.  g.  of  voting),  based  on 
the  possession  of  property  to  a  certain  amount; 
property  tax,  a  direct  tax  levied  on  property. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Feb.  6/2  A  great  deal  had  lately 
been  said  about  the  "property  classes,  and  there  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  wild  talk  about  property.  1856  OLMSTF.D 
Slave  States  179  A  question  so  important  to  the  "property- 
holders  of  the  State.  1906  J.  F.  RHODES  Hist.  U.S.  VI. 
Pref.  5  The  educated  and  "property-holding  people  of  several 
States.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II.  227  Isaeus,  the 
great  "property-lawyer  of  the  Athenians,  assures  us  that 
this  was  a  trick  in  very  common  practice  at  Athens.  1905 
Daily  Chron.  20  May  3/5  Indications  that  the  'property 
market  is  returning  to  the  condition  of  healthy  activity. 
1902  Westm.  Gaz.  2  June  2/1  Many.. district  councils  are 
under  the  complete  domination  of  cottage  "property  owners. 
1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  IV.  xxxii.  10  He  raised 
the  "property  qualification  to  twelve  hundred  thousand 
sesterces.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  i.  viii.  126  All  property 
qualifications  of  members  of  Parliament  are  now  abolished. 
1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq,  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  Q.  590  The 
strange  notion .  .that  a  property  qualification  was  needed  for 
a  seat  in  the  Witenagemot.  1809  HAN.  MORE  Cxlebs  I.  x. 
118  That  abominable  "Property-tax  makes  me  quite  a 
beggar.  1844  COBDEN  Let.  7  Dec.  (in  Trcgaskis1  Catal. 
16  Sept.  (IQOI)  25/2),  As  a  leaguer  we  must  not  take  up  the 
question  of  direct  "property-taxation,  but  individually  I  go 
with  you  entirely. 

b.  In  sense  3  (  Theatr.)  :  (a)  nppositive,  applied 
to  any  article  (often  an  imitation)  used  as  a  property 
or  stage  accessory,  as  property  broadsword,  cittern, 
doll,  fowl ;  also,  to  a  person  who  appears  in  a  scene 
but  takes  no  part  in  the  action,  as  property  boy, 
child;  so  allusively  property  clerk;  (b)  ordinary 
attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  property-maker;  property- 
man,  property-master,  a  man  who  furnishes  and  i 
has  the  charge  of  stage  properties  at  a  theatre;  ! 
property-plot,  a  list  of  the  properties  required  for 
a  play ;  property-room,  the  room  in  which  the 
properties  are  kept. 

1685  DRYDEN  Albion  »r  Alii.  in.  ii,  The  Saints  advance, 
To  fill  the  Dance,  And  the  "Property  Hoys  come  in.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  16  Feb.  2/1  It  was  like  a  man  armed  with  a 
*property  broadsword  facing  a  master  of  fence.  1889  J. 
JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  i.  (1891)  3,  I  had  seen  many  rehear- 
sals, . . having  been  taken  on  'in  arms '  as  a  "property  child. 
1889  W.  S.  GILBERT  Fcggerty's  Fairy,  etc.  (1892)  145  We 
also  shared  a  "property1  clerk,  who  did  nothing  at  all. 
1895  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Dec.  1/2  The  man  who  can't  eat  a 
"property  fowl  is  no  actor.  1559  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  no  Wages  of  taylours,  karvars,  "propertie 
makers,  wemen  &  other.  1582  Ibid.  352  Property  makers 
being  Paynters  the  firste  at  ii'  the  day.  1633  SHIRLEY 
Triumphof Peace  19  There  rush  in  A  Carpenter.  A  Paynter. 
..A  Feather-makers  Wife.  A  "Property-Mans  Wife.  1749 
W.  R.  CHETWOOD  Hist.  Stage  251  Property-man  is  the  per- 
son that  receives  a  bill  from  the  prompter  for  what  is  neces- 


thunders  are  supplied  by  the  property  man.    1888  Scribner's 
Mag.  Oct.  440/2  While  the  "property-master  and  his  men 
were  fashioning  the  god  Talepulka,  the  scenic  artist  had 
sketched  and  modelled  the  scenery  of  the  opera.    1897 
Q.  Rev.  Oct.  349  Rant  and  frippery  that  befit  a  third-rate 
actor  or  a  second-hand  "property-monger.      1858  LYTTON    I 
W hat  will  he  da  I.  vi,  She  had  left  in  the  "property-room  of 
the  theatre  her  robe  of  spangles  and  tinsel.     1885  J.  K.    I 
JEROME  On  the  Stage  66  The  dressing-rooms  (two  rows  of    i 
wooden  sheds)  were  situate  over  the  property  room,  and    i 
were  reached  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps. 
Pr<xperty,  v.  06s.  or  rare.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  '  property'  or  tool  of,  to  use 
for  one's  own  ends,  to  exploit.  Obs. 

«5?5  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  79, 1  am  too  high-borne  to  be  pro- 
pertied To  be  a..seruing-man,  and  Instrument  To  any 
Soueraigne  State  throughout  the  world.  1758  Herald 
I.  Ded.  s  There  must,  .be  a  vast  fund  of  stupidity  amongst 
mankind,  to  make  them.. be  continually  property'd  away 
for  the  interests  of  a  few  crafty  leaders. 

2.  To  make  one's  own  property,  to  appropriate, 
to  take  or  hold  possession  of. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  i.  i.  57  His  large  Fortune .. Subdues 
and  properties  to  his  loue  and  tendance  All  sorts  of  hearts 
1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  i.  x,  A  being  like  Emma— 
whose  sentiments,  whose  character,  are  propertied  by  the 
one,  one  engrossing  passion. 

3.  To  imbue  with  a  property  or  quality:    see 
PROPERTIED  i. 

PrO'pertyless,  a.  Also  propertiless  (cf. 
merciless,  pitiless'),  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  Devoid 
of  property ;  having  no  property. 

»88o  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  536  The  population  will  always  be 
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the  propertyless,  pauperised  labourers.  1886  W.  GRAHAM 
Soc.  Probl.  333  The  fear  of  the  uncertain  morrow,  with  all 
its  danger  for  the  propertiless. 

Pro-pertysliip.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  condition  of  being  property  ;  the  constitution 
of  property  :  the  correlative  of  ownership. 

1884  L.  GRONLUND  Co^perat.  Comitrw.  vi.  140  It  will  be 
decidedly  inexpedient  in  that  commonwealth  to  destroy  any 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  propertyship. 

Prophain(e,  -phan(e,  obs.  forms  of  PROFANE. 

Prophase  (pr<7o-f,?'z).  Biot.  [f.  PRO-  *  +  PHASE.] 
A  preliminary  or  preparatory  phase. 

1887  tr.  Strasburge^s  Bot.  xxxii.  363  With  this  the  pre- 
paratory phases  of  cell-division,  ti&prophases,  are  completed. 
— Now  begin  the  phases  of  separation  and  rearrangement 
of  the  daughter-segments,  the  metaphases  of  division.  1898 
ibid.  I.  i.  62  The  changes  occurring  in  a  mother  nucleus  pre- 
paratory to  division  are  termed  the  prophases  of  the 
karyokinesis. 

II  Prophasis  (prp-fasis).  Med.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
irpoifao-is  (Hippocr.),  f.  irpo,  PRO-  2  +  </x»(7is  PHASE.] 
(See  quots.) 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Prophasis,  the 
appearing  or  shewing  of  a  thing.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys. 
Diet.  (ed.  2),  Prophasis,  a  Fore-knowledge  in  Diseases; 
also  an  Occasion  of  antecedent  Cause.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Prophasis,  old  term  for  the  remote,  or  procatarctic 
cause  of  disease ;  but  Lindenus  seems  to  have  taken  it  for 
the  antecedent,  or  proximate  cause,  and  the  predisposition 
of  the  body  to  disease.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Prophasis.. 
the  occasion  which  renders  active  or  efficient  a  previous 
disposition  to  disease. 

Proph.ecio'g'rapher.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PRO- 
PHECY +  -(O)GRAFHER.]  One  who  writes  down  or 
records  prophecies. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Malory's  Arthur  I.  Pref.  13  One  of  his 
clerks,  by  name  Master  Anthoine,  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Propheciographer. 

Prtvphecize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PROPHECY  4- 
-IZE  :  cf.  PHOPHETIZE.]  intr.  To  utter  prophecies. 

1815  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  87  Lord  Kinnaird 
whispering,  gesticulating,  and  prophecising. 

Prophecy  (pr<vfrsi).  Forms:  a.  3-4profecie, 
4  -fecye,  4-5  -lyoye,  -fes(s)ye,  5  -fesi.  ft.  3-7 
prophecie,  3-8  -phesie,  4-5  -pheei,  -phes- 
sye,  4-6  -phecye,  -phesye,  5  -phecij,  -phesi, 
-phioie,  -phase,  -phasy,  5-8  -phesy,  4-  pro- 
phecy. 7.  5  propheteye,  6  -phe(a)tie.  [a.  OF. 
profecie  (i2th  c.),  mod.F.  prophitie  (pron.  profes*') 
=  Pr.,  Pg.  prophecia,  Sp.  profecia,  It.  profezla; 
ad.  late  L.  prophetia  (in  Ilald),  -ecTa,  a.  Gr.  irpo- 
(pTjTtia  prophecy,  f.  ir/xHpr/Tijs  PROPHET.  The 
variant  spelling  prophesy  is  found  as  late  as  1709, 
but  is  now  confined  to  the  verb.] 

1.  The  action,  function,  or  faculty  of  a  prophet ; 
divinely  inspired  utterance  or  discourse  ;   spec,  in 
Christian  theology,  utterance   flowing    from    the 
revelation  and  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

111215  Ancr.  K.  158  He  [Saint  John  the  Baptist]  ine  his 
iborenesse  upspende  his  feder  tunge  into  prophecie.  c  1290 
.£  Eng.  Leg.  I.  364/30  For  prophesie  and  rht-wisnesse  huy 
heolden  al  (?at  he  seide.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xiii.  2  If  I 
schal  haue  prophesye,  and  haue  knowun  all  mysteries,,  .if  I 
schal  not  haue  charite,  I  am  no;t.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III. 
67  For  it  was  guile  and  Sorcerie,  Al  that  sche  tok  for  Pro- 
phecie. 1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  24  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  90  Serapion,  quha..wes  illuminat  be  the  spirit  of 
prophetic.  1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1638)  532  Of 
Prophecie  we  find  two  sorts.  First,  Extraordinary,  that 
stood  partly  in  foretelling  things  to  come,  by  immediate 
reuelation  J  partly,  in  interpreting  Scriptures  with  unerring 
faith,  a  1704  LOCKE  Par.  i  Cor.  xii.  (1709)  78  note  10  Pro- 
phesie comprehends  these  three  things.  Prediction,  Singing 
by  the  Dictate  of  the  Spirit,  and  understanding  and  explain- 
ingthe  mysterious  hidden  Sense  of  Scripture  by  an  immediate 
Illumination  and  Motion  of  the  Spirit.  1823  KEBLE^^K.  iii. 
(1848)44  Prophecy,  or  the  authorized  declaration  of  God's 
will.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Basis  of  Faith  viL  299  Prophecy, 
as  the  term  is  used  in  the  Bible,  signifies  not  prediction,  but 
divinely-inspired  speech.  Prediction  was  merely  one  func- 
tion of  the  prophetic  office,  subordinate  to  its  moral  aim. 
1886  C.  A.  BRIGGS  Messianic  Proph.  i.  i  Prophecy  is  religious 
instruction.  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  religion  of 
cultivated  nations. 

2.  The  spoken,  or  especially,  the  written  utter- 
ance of  a  prophet,  or  of  the  prophets. 

<z  1300  Cursor  M.  9196  pat  time  was  prophet  leremi 
Spekand  in  his  propheci.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  1292  Ine  be 
aide  laje  be  redere  Rede  be  prophessye  By  wokke.  1388 
WYCLIF  2  Chron.  ix.  29  Writun..in  the  wordis  of  Achie  of 
Silo,  and  in  the  visioun  [gloss  ether  prophesief  of  Addo,  the 
prophete,  ajens  Jeroboam.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Prov. 
xxxi.  i  The  wordes  of  king  Lemuel ;  The  prophecie  which 
his  mother  taught  him.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc. 
0573.)  3°7  h,  All  the  Scripture  is  called  a  prophesie,  which  is  as 


1680  BURNET  Rochester  140  The  53'*  Chapter  of  the  Pro- 
phesie of  Isaiah.    1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  i.  (1840)  33 
i  he  wise  men  of  Babylon  are  distinguished  in  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  into  four  classes.     1815  BYRON  Heb.  Mel.  Vision 
tSelshazzar  v,  The  lamps  around  were  bright,  The  prophecy 
m  view.     1902  FAIRBAIRN  Philos.  Chr.  Relig.  11.  v.  422  To  be 
x  Q '  of  Pr°Phccy  was  to  be  the  Crucified  of  Judaism. 
T  o.  A  company  or  body  of  prophets.   Obs.  rare 
13.  •   E.  E.  A  Hit  P  B.  1308  He  be  kyng  hatz  conquest  & 
>i ky^,wu"nen-.&N  pryce of  |>e profecie  prisoners maked. 
4.    1  he  foretelling  of  future  events ;  orig.  as  an 
inspired  action;    extended  to  foretelling  by  any 


PROPHESIER. 

means;  an  instance  of  this.  Now  the  ordinary  sense. 

Originally,  one  of  the  notions  included  in  sense  i. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14531  He  com  for  to  dei  wit  wil,  And 
sua  pe  prophecis  to  fill,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
282  A  prophecie  sais  he  salle  die.  1485-6  Phtmpton  Corr. 
(Camden)  50  It  is  in  actt,  that  all  maner  of  profycyes  is 
mayd  felony.  1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  3  Until  the 
prophesies  of  Merlin  should  be  fulfilled.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  m.  ii.  80  lie  speake  a  Prophesie  ere  I  go.  Ibid. 
95  This  prophecie  Merlin  shall  make,  for  I  Hue  before  his 
time.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Prophecy,  a  Prediction  or  Fore- 
telling. 1736  BUTLER  Anal,  n,  vii.  Wks.  1874  I.  273  Pro- 
phecy is  nothing  but  the  history  of  events  before  they  come 
to  pass.  18x0  SCOTT  Lady  pf  L.  I.  xxiii,  Old  Allan-bane 
foretold  your  plight, . .  But  light  I  held  his  prophecy.  1838 
DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  113  There  Is  prophecy_,  but  not  of 
particular  events,  and  derived,  not  from  inspiration,  but 
from  observation.  The  astronomer  predicts — and  all  the 
world  knows  that  his  predictions  daily  come  true.  1894  H. 
DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  271  The  amelioration  of  the 
Struggle  for  Life  is  the  most  certain  prophecy  of  Science. 
1897  SIR  W.  LAWSON  in  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Dec.  2/1  One  of 
Disraeli's  delightful  sayings  was, '  that  of  all  forms  of  error 
prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous.' 

b.  fig.  A  foreshadowing  of  something  to  come. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vn.  16  The  world's  a  prophecy  of 
worlds  to  come.  1822  B.  CORNWALL  Ludovico  S/orza  ii, 
Methinks  she  was  A  beautiful  prophecy  of  thee. 

6.  The  interpretation  and  expounding  of  Scripture 
or  of  divine  mysteries :  a  function  of  the  prophet 
in  the  apostolic  churches ;  applied  in  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  centuries,  and  sometimes  later,  to  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures,  esp.  in  conferences  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  preaching.  See  PROPHESYING  b. 

1382  [see  i].  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xiii.  8  Charite  fallith 
not  down,  whether  prophecyes  schulen  be  voydid,  ether 
langagisschulenceesse,  ether  science  schal  be distroyed  [1611 
Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  faile].  [1576  GRIN- 
DAL  Let.  20  Dec.  in  Mew.  (1710)  15  That  Exercise  in  the 
Church  St.  Paul  calleth  Prophesia,  and  the  Speaker  Prophe- 
fas,  terms  very  Odious  in  our  Days  to  some,  because  they 
are  not  rightly  understood ;  for  indeed,  Propheta  in  that, 
and  the  like  Places  of  the  same  St.  Paul . .  signifieth  thereby 
the  Assent  and  Consent  of  the  Scriptures.]  1577  HAR« 
RISON  England  ii.  L  (1877)  l.  17  In  manie  of  our  arch* 
deaconries  we  have  an  exercise. .called  a  prophesie  or  con- 
ference, and  erected  onelie  for  the  examination  or  trial!  ol 
the  diligence  of  the  cleargie  in  their  studie  of  holie  scrip- 
tures. 1577  in  Stovel  Introd.  Canne's  Necess.  (1849)  59 
Forbidding  the  exercises  called  Prophecies,  as  being  prac- 
tices and  rites  belonging  to  religion,  not  established  by  par- 
liament and  her  authority,  a  1649  WINTHROP  New  Eng. 
(1853)  I.  60  Mr.  Wilson,  praying  and  exhorting  the  congre- 
gation to  love,  etc.,  commended  to  them  the  exercise  of  pro- 
phecy in  his  absence.  1709  STRYPE/IMX.  Ref.  I.  xxxiv.  343 
One  Thursday  in  Marcn,  at  a  prophesy  (as  it  was  called) 
in  the  Dutch  Church  in  London,  where  Nicolas  one  of  the 
ministers  preached  upon  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

6.  Eccl.  a.  An  Old  Testament  lection,  esp.  in 
the  eucharistic  office  (e.  g.  in  the  Ambrosian  rite). 
Cf.  prophetic  lesson  (PROPHETIC  I  b),  PROPHET  3b. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  324  Saynt  Ambros  )>e  bisshoppe 
was  att  mes..and  as  he  lenyd  on  be  altar,  betwix  be  pro- 
phesie &  be  epistull,  he  fell  on  slepe.  1853  DALE  tr. 
BaldeschFs  Ceremonial  201  When  the  Acolyte  has  finished 
singing  the  Prophecy,  he  genuflects  to  the  Altar.  1872 
SCUDAMORE  Notitia  Euch.  205  In  the  Milanese  [rite]  there 
was. .a  verse  or  two  sung  from  the  Psalms.. between  the 
Prophecy  and  the  Epistles. 

b.  The  canticle  Benedictus  as  used  in  the 
Gallican  liturgy. 

[1855  NEALE  &  FORBES  Anc.  Lit.  Call.  Ch.  34  marg.,Vfe 
learn  from  the  exposition  of  the  Gallican  service  ascribed  to 
S.  Germanus  that  the  prophetia  was  the  song  of  Zacharias.] 
1871  -SCUDAMORE  Nolilia  Euch.  203  note.  The  reader  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  title  Collectio  or  Oratio  post  Prop_he- 
tiam  in  the  Old  Gothic,  Frank,  and  Gallican  Sacramentaries  ; 
for  by  '  the  Prophecy '  is  there  meant  the  Benedictus  or 
Prophecy  of  Zacharias.  1880  —  inSrtiith's  Diet.  Chr.Anliq. 
1738/1  The  prophecy  was,  on  some  days,  in  most  of  the 
Gallican  liturgies,  followed  by  an  '  Oratio '  or  '  Collectio  post 
Prophetiam '. 

Pro'pliecy-iiio:nger.  [f.  prec.  +  MONGER.] 
One  who  deals  in,  repeats,  or  occupies  himself  with 
prophecies. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  ii.  8  46  An  old  prophesie  among 
the  English  (observed  by  forrainers  to  be  the  greatest  Pro- 
phecy-mongers). 1858  H.  W.  BEECHER  Life  Th.  (1859)  32 
Such  to  me  is  the  Bible  when  the  pragmatic  prophecy- 
monger  and  the  swinish  utilitarian  have  toothed  its  fruits  and 
craunched  its  blossoms. 

PrO'phesiable,  a.  rare.  In  7  -eyable.  [f. 
as  next  -(--ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  prophesied. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  194  It  is  not  for  every  prophet 
to  know  every  thing  that  is  prophecyable. 

Prophesier  (pro-f/sai|3j).  Also  5-7  -oier,  8 
-syer.  [f.  next-h-ER1.]  One  who  or  that  which 
prophesies;  esp.  one  who  predicts  or  foreshows; 
a  prophet ;  a  prognostic ;  in  1 7th  c.  applied  to 
Puritan  preachers  r  cf.  PROPHESY  v.  I  c. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  ii  God.. hath  estab- 
lisshed  prophetes  &  propheciers.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  IV  20  The  Lorde  Percy  and  Owen  Glendor  were  vn- 
wisely  made  beleue  by  a  Welsh  Prophecier  that  King  Henry 
was  the  Moldwarpe.  1598  TOFTE  Alba  (1880)  17  Like  to 
the  Porpose  (Tempests  prophesier)  I  play  before  the  storme 
of  my  sad  Teares.  1601  SHAKS,  Alts  WellK.  iii.  IIS  Bring 
forth  this  counterfet  module,  has  deceiu'd  mee,  like  a  double- 
meaning  Prophesier.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  54 
Martinists,  Prophesiers,  Solifidians.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc. 
iv.  (1764)  217  Temporal  Prosperity  was  not  excluded  from 
the  Prophesyer's  Thoughts.  1831  Frcaer's  Mag.  111.478 
What  meant  that  old  proser  and  prophesier? 
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Prophesy  (prp-f/sai) ,  v.  Forms :  4-5  profeoy , 
5  -ecie ;  4-5  propheoien,  -esien,  5-6  -ecie, 
5-7  -esie,  -eoy,  5-  prophesy.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pro- 
phccicr(\n$  in  Godef.),  -phesicr,  -feeier,  -finer  ^  f. 
prophetic,  -fecit  PROPHECY.  The  modern  differen- 
tiation of  prophesy  vb.  and  prophecy  sb.  was  not 
established  till  after  1700,  and  has  no  etymological 
basis,  prophesy  being  at  first  a  mere  spelling  variant 
in  both  sb.  and  vb.  For  the  pronunciation  of  the 
final  vowel  cf.  verbs  in  -fy^  also  multiply^ 

1.  intr.  To  speak  by  (or  as  by)  divine  inspiration, 
or  in  the  name  of  a  deity ;  to  speak  as  a  prophet. 

1381  WYCUF  Num.  xi.  25  And  whanne  the  spiryte  hadde 
restid  in  hem,  thei  profecyden,  ne  more  ouer  cesiden.  1381 
—  Jer.  xix.  14  Cam  forsothe  Jeremye  fro  Tofeth..to  pro- 
fecien.  1389  —  Ezek.  xxx.  2  Sone  of  man,  prophecy  thou, 
and  sey,  Thes  thingis  seith  the  Lord  God.  138*  —  Rev.  xi. 
3  And  1  shal  ?iue  to  my  two  witnesses,  and  thei  shulen  pro- 
phecie  a  thousynd  dayes  two  hundrid  and  sixty.  1535 
COVERDAI.E  i  Sam.  xix.  23  And  yesprete  of  God  camevpon 
him  [Saul]  also,  and  he  wente  &  prophecied  likewise  before 
Samuel.. ,  Here  of  came  the  pr  ouer  be  :  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophetes?  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  lit.  xxxii.  197  The 
Prophet  that  was  sent  to  prophecy  against  the  Altar.  1681-6 
J.  SCOTT  Chr.Life  (1747)  III.  109  He  came  down  immediately 
from  the  Father,  to  prophesy  to  us.  1880  R.  GRANT  WHITE 
Every-Day  Eng.  304,  I  would.. call  upon  the  Furies  to  aid 
me  while  1  prophesy  against  this  new  thing. 

b.  spec.  To  utter  predictions,  to  foretell  future 
events  (by  inspiration,  or  generally). 

138*  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  i.  10  Prophetes.  .that  prophecieden  of 
the  grace  to  comynge  in  ;ou.  1433-50  tr.  Higaen  (Rolls)  I. 
419  Therefore  there  were  ij.  Merlynes;  oon  of  them..pro- 
feciede  in  Snawdonia  in  the  tyme  of Vortigernus,  a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour  (1906)  90  Brim.. was  the  quene  of  the  whiche 
Sibille  spake  and  profesied.  1563  'W myfst  Four  Stoir  Thre 
Quest.  §  70  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  127  Quhare  he  [St.  Paul]  pro. 
pheciis  of  the  haeretikis,  that  suld  forbid  manage.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in.  i.  259  Ouer  thy  wounds,  now  do  I  Pro- 
phesie,. .A  Curse  shall  light  ypon  the  Hmbes  of  men.  1817 
SHELLEY  Kev.  Islam  ix.  vi.  9  Half-extinguished  words, 
which  prophesied  of  change.  1898  Westm.  Gas,  19  May  i  i/i 
'  Never  prophesy  till  you  know  ',  is  a  safe  American  saying. 

O.  In  the  Apostolic  churches,  To  interpret  or 
expound  the  Scriptures,  to  utter  divine  mysteries 
and  edifying  communications  (as  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit) ;  hence,  in  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries, 
applied  by  the  Puritans  to  the  interpretation  and 
expounding  of  Scripture  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  See  also  PROPHESYING  vbl.  sb. 

13851  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xiv.  4  He  that  spekith  in  tunge,  edi- 
fieth  him  silf;  forsoth  he  that  prophecieth,  edyfieth  the 
chirch  of  God.  Ibid.  39  So,  bretheren,  loue  je  for  to  pro- 
phecie  [1388  profeclej,  and  nyle  }e  forbede  for  to  speke  in 
tungis.  1583  STUBBES  Auat.  Abas.  \\.  (1882)  72  It  were 
good . .  that  all  could  prophesie,  that  is,  that  all  could  preach 
and  expound  the  truth.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  99  To 
Prophecy  i  in  Scripture,  signifieth ..  secondly,  exactly  and 
soundly  to  interpret  the  Scripture  t  to  which  sense  the  word 
is  often  applyed  in  the  New  Testament.  11645  FEATLY 
Dippers  Dipt  Epist.  Bij,  They  hold  their  Conventicles 
weekly  in  our  chiefe  Cities, . . and  there  prophesie  by  turnes. 
1771  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  V.  28  O  that,  as  I  prophesy,  there 
might  now  be  *a  noise  and  a  shaking'!  1860  IVst-v  Min. 
Proph.  128  Those  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sons  of  Zion, 
having  received  the  Spirit,  prophesied,  i.e.  in  divers  tongues 
they  spake  of  the  heavenly  mysteries. 

2.  trans.  To  announce  or  utter  by  (or  as  by) 
divine  inspiration  ;   esp.  so  to  announce  (a  future 
event) ;  to  predict,  to  foretell,     a.  with  obj.  clause 
expressing  the  matter  announced. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  16  Patriarkes  &  prophetes 
propnecyed  bifore,  pat  alkyn  creatures  shulden  knelen  & 
bowen.  1388  WYCLIF  John  xi.  51  He  prophesiede,  that 
Jhesu  was  to  die  for  the  folc.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x. 
v.  419  Merlyon  profecyed  that  in  that  same  place  shold 
fygnte  two.  .knyghtes.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxiv. 
265  She  prophesyed  that  my  father,  .sholde  wynne  the 
batayle.  i68j  DRYDEN  Mac  Fl.  87  For  ancient  Decker 
propnesy'd  long  since,  That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a 
mighty  prince.  iSoa  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I. 
vi<  33>  I  prophesy  you  will  not  succeed  better  than  I  have. 
1843  TENNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl*  217  By  the  warning  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  prophesy  that  I  shaH  die  to-night,  A  quarter 
before  twelve. 

b.  with  simple  obj. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Last  Age  ofCh.  (1851)  p.  xxix,  And  bat  bat 
is  prophesied  schal  come.  138*  —  jer.  xx.  6  There  thou 
shalt  be  biried,  and  alle  thi  frendus,  to  whyche  thou  pro- 
fecredist  lesing  \quibus  prophetasti  mendacium\.  c  1400 
Three  Kings  Cologne  37  Hit  was  be  same  sterre  bat  was 
prophecied  by  balaam.  1481  CAXTON  Alyrr.  i.  v.  24  Philo- 
sophres  that  . .  prophecyed  the  holy  tyme  of  the  comyng 
of  ihesu  cryste.  x«8$  I*.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  V'oy. 
iv.  viii.  1190,  The  first  Sibille.. prophesied  the  myracle  of 
the  fiue  loaues  and  two  fishes.  1679  DRYDEN  Trotln$f{  Cr. 
IP  Ded.,  I  am  almost  ready.,  to  point  out,  and  Prophecy 
the  Man,  who  was  born  for  no  less  an  Undertaking.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ.  i.  141  Dismal  lyrics,  prophesying  change 
Beyond  all  reason. 

c.  fig.  To  indicate  beforehand,  foreshow. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  175  Me  thought  thy  very  gate  did 
prophesie  A  Royall  Noblenesse. 

Hence  Prophesied  (prp'f/said)  ///.  a.r  uttered 
prophetically,  foretold,  predicted ;  Pro-phesying 
///.  a.,  that  prophesies. 

('1440  Protnp.  Part',  414/2  Profecyetl,/ro/At'/a///j.  1611 
I'.RATHWAIT  A'ttt.  Embassie  (1877)  52  The  Augur  hnning 
left  behind  him  his  Oscines  or  Prophes[y]ing  birds.  1708 
SHAFTF.SB.  Charact.  (1733)  I.  -44  The  new  prophesying  Sect. 
1748  J.  WILMSON  Balm  of  Gi lead  xi.  (1800)  123  Unlikely 
this  and  other  prophesied  events  may  appear. 
You  VII. 
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Prophesying  (pr^ f/s3i,in),  f bl.  sb.  [f.  prec. 
+  -iN(fX]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROPHESY; 
speaking  by  divine  inspiration ;  foretelling  the 
future  ;  expounding  divine  mysteries  or  preaching 
unto  edification,  as  practised  in  apostolic  times. 

ija6  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xiv.  6  Excepte  I  spealce  vnto  you 
other  by  revelation,  or  knowledge,  or  prophesying,  or  doc> 
trine.  1535  COVKRDALE  \Chron.  xxvi.  (xxv  }$  The  children 
of  ledithun. ..  whose  prophet  Senge  was  to  geue  thankes  and 
to  praise  the  Lorde.  1617  R.  FENTON  Treat.  Ch.  Rome  115 
To  reform*:  abuses  concerning  Praier,  and  Piophes(y)ing  in 
the  Church  of  Corinth.  iSao  KEATS  Hyperion  L  174  So 
also  shuddered  he — Not  at  dog's  howl,.. Or  prophe&yings 
of  the  midnight  lamp. 

b.  Applied  in  the  i6th  and  i;th  centuries,  and 
by  some  in  later  times,  to  the  expounding  01" 
Scripture  by  those  who  spoke  *  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance  *  in  special  meetings,  or  to  preaching 
in  public  services. 

1560-1  ist  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Sc.  xii,  That  Exercise,  which 
Sanct  Paull  calleth  prophecieing.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bttllinger 
on  Apoc.  (1573)42  The  woman,  .sought  to  gouerne  the  pro- 
pheciyng  at  ner  pleasure.  1569  (JOLDING  Heminees  Post. 
Ded.  2  Hee  opening  the  Gospels  after  the  maner  of  our  pro 
phecyings.  1574  in  Str>*pe  Parker  \\:  xxxvii.  (1711)  462,  I 
am  commanded. .,  in  the  Queen  her  Majesty's  name,  that  the 
Prophesyings  throughout  my  Dioces  should  be  suppressed. 
1604  BACON  Pact/.  Ch.  Wks.  1879  I.  357/1  [The  exercise] 
called  prophesying;  which  was  this:  That  the  ministers 
within  a  precinct  aid  meet  upon  a  week  day  in  some  prtnci* 
pal  town. . .  Then  every  minister  successively,  beginning  with 
the  youngest,  did  handle  one  and  the  same  part  of  Scripture. 
1641  T.  LECHFORD  /'lain  Dealing  (1867)  41  There  a  Minis- 
ter . .  preacheth  and  exerciseth  prayer  every  Lords  day, 
which  is  called  prophesying  in  such  a  place.  1647  JKK. 
TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  ii.  43  S.  Cyptian  had  not  learn'd  to 
forbid  to  any  one  a  liberty  of  prophesying  or  interpreta- 
tion. 1655  FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  ix.  iv.  g  2  These  prophesy  ings 
were  founded  on  the  Apostles  precept,  '  For,  ye  may  all 
prophesie  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  be  com* 
forted  '.  17511  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  579  Setting  up  certain 
exercises,  which,  by  the  misapplication  of  a  text  of  scriptuie, 
they  called  prophesyings.  18*7  HALLAM  Ccw* /.  ///>/.  (1857)  !• 
iv.  197  Theclergyin  several  dioceses  set  up,  with  encourage- 
ment from  their  superiors,  a  certain  religious  exercise,  called 
prophesyings.  1849  STOVEL  Introd.  Canne's  Necess.  60  The 
prophesyings  here  prohibited,  formed  an  administration  of 
divine  truth,  to  which  the  Puritans  adhered  as  being  of 
Divine  authority. 

attrtb.  1679  C.  NESSE  Antichrist  184  When  their  pro- 
phecying-work  is  done. 

Prophet  (prp'fet),  sb.  Forms:  a.  2~5profete, 
3  -flete,  4  -fljt,  -fet,  4-5  -fett,  5  -ffet,  -fyt,  6 
-fit(te,  7  -fflt.  0.  2-6  prophete,  4-  prophet 
(4  -Phyte,  -phite,  4-5  -phett,  5  -phytt,  6  Sf. 
•pheite).  [ME.  propkcte,  -fete,  a.  F.  prophtte 
(lithe,  in  Littre^),ad.  \*. propheta  (prophetls\  ad. 
Gr.  wpoip^TTjy  an  interpreter,  proclaimer,  spokesman, 
esp.  of  the  will  of  the  deity ;  an  inspired  person, 
a  prophet ;  f.  irp6  forth,  before,  for  +  -^irnyy  speaker, 
f.  •/*»  ta  to  speak.] 

I.  1.  One  who  speaks  for  God  or  for  any  deity,  as 
the  inspired  revealer  or  interpreter  of  his  will ;  one 
who  is  held  or  (more  loosely)  who  claims  to  have 
this  function  ;  an  inspired  or  cjuasi- in  spired  teacher. 

In  popular  use,  generally  connoting  the  special  function  of 
revealing  or  predicting  the  future.  (Hence  sense  5.) 

The  Greek  irpotyy-np  was  originally  the  spokesman  or 
interpreter  of  a  divinity,  e.  g.  of  Zeus,  Dionysus,  Apollo,  or 
the  deliverer  or  interpreter  of  an  oracle,  corresponding 
generally  to  the  Latin  vails.  By  the  LXX  it  was  adopted 
to  render  the  Heb.  N»;3  ndbft  in  the  O.Test,  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  of  Baal  and  other 
heathen  deities,  and  even  to  'false  prophets ',  reputed  or 
pretended  soothsayers.  In  the  N.T.  it  is  used  in  the  same 
senses  as  in  the  LXX,  but  mainly  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  also  to  John  the  Baptist,  as  well  ns  to 
certain  persons  in  the  Early  Church,  who  were  recognized 
as  possessing  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets,  or  as  inspired  to  utter  special  revelations  and 


Greek  word  was  adopted  in  L.  as  prcphita  chiefly  in  post- 
classical  times,  and  largely  under  Christian  influences ;  and 
this  is  the  regular  rendering  in  the  ltala}  Vulgate,  and 
Christian  Fathers.  From  Ecclesiastical  Latin  it  has  passed 
down  into  the  Romanic  and  Teutonic  languages.  In  Eng- 
lish the  earliest  uses  are  derived  from  the  Scriptures ;  but 
the  word  is  currently  used  in  all  the  ancient  senses  and  in 
modern  ones  derived  from  them. 

£•1175  Lamb.  Hont.  5  [>a  hit  wes  ifullet  pet  ysaias J>e  pro- 
phete iwite3ede.  c  laoo  Vices  ty  Virtues  31  For  oi  sade 
Dauid,  8e  profiete.  c  taoo  ORMIN  5195  Helyas  wass  an 
hali;  mann  &  an  wurr^fult  prophete.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
7287  (Cott.)  Prophet  he  was,  sir  samuel.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  in. 
60  AI  he  foluef|>  be  lawe  of  gode,  And  prophetene  gestes, 
ci38o  WYCUF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  74  Elisee  be  profete. 
1382  —  /-.,i-<>y.  vii.  i,  V  haue  ordeyned  thee  the  god  of 
Pbarao ;  and  Aaron,  thi  brother,  shal  be  thi  prophete.  138* 
—  i  A'ings  xviii.  19  The  prophet  is  of  Raal  foure  hunorid 
and  fifti,  and  the  prophetisof  mawmet  wodis  foure  hundrid, 
that  eten  of  the  bora  of  Jezebel.  1388  —  Acts  xiii.  i  Ther 
weren  in  the  chirche  that  was  at  Antioche,  prophetis  and 
doctours.  1381  —  Tit.  L  12  The  propre  prophete  of  hem 
[1388  her  propre  profete),  seide,  Men  of  Crete  ben  euermorc 
lyeris.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  4403  Of  whom  the  proffet  of 
prise  plainly  can  say,  pere  was  no  sterne  in  astute  stode  hym 
abnue.  a  1450  MYRC  bestial  no  Euer  bay  were  lettyd  by 
drede  of  be  pepull ;  for  be  pepull  heldyn  hym  a  profyt.  1483 
Cath.  Angi.  292/1  A  Profett  (A.  Profile), propheta^..vates  j 
..vaticinustratidic*s\  Christus.  15*6  TINDALE  Acts  xiii. 
6  A  certayne  sorserer,  a  falce  prophet  which  was  a  iewe, 


PROPHET. 

named  Raritsu.  1534  —  Matt.  xiii.  57  A  Prophet  I*  not 
with  out  honoure,  save  in  hys  awne  countre,  and  amonge 
his  awne  kynne.  1550  HP.  SCOT  in  Slrype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  ]. 
App.  vii.  13  Almyghtie  God  said  by  the  promte.  1648 
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these  ministers,  and  messengers  to  deliver  his  oracle*,  and 
divine  Prophets.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.Georg.  iv.  558  In  the 
Carpathian  Bottom  makes  abode  The  Shepherd  of  the  Seas, 
a  Prophet  and  a  God.  1757  GRAV  Bardti  With  a  Master's 
hand,  and  Prophet's  fire.  18318  THIRLWAU.  Greece  11.  28 
He  [  Ept  men  ides  J  was  a  poet  too  as  well  as  a  prophet,  and 
the  descriptions  given  of  his  works  attest  the  fecundity  of 
his  genius.  1841  LANE  A  rah.  Ntt.  I.  ii.  80  Suleyman  is  the 
Prophet  of  God.  1850  ROBERTSON  Sertn.  iv.  xxv.  (1682)  185 
A  prophet  was  one  commissioned  to  declare  the  will  of  God 
—a  revealer  of  truth  ;  it  might  be  of  facts  future,  or  the  far 
higher  truth  of  the  meaning  of  facts  present.  1874  H.  R. 
REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  in.  ui.  194  The  true  ffabi.  .is  the 
mouthpiece,  the  interpreter  of  God  to  man.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  true  significance  of  the  word  'prophet*. 

t  b.  In  vaguer  sense  :  rendering  L.  vatis  or 
pofta,  an  '  inspired  '  bard.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  13  So  safc  the  prophete 
Satiricus[HiGDEN/0r/a  satirfcits;  Han.  /r.thepoeteSatiri- 
cus  :  i.  e.  Horace,  A  rt  Pott.  304],  '  1  fare  as  the  whet«ton  bat 
makej*  yren  sharpe  and  kene.'  1593  Q-  ELIZ.  Botth.  HI.  met. 
xii.  72  The  Tracian  profit  wons  His  wives  funeralz  wailing. 
[1780  COWPER  Table  T.  500  In  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful 
name  Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same.  1840  CAKLYLK 
I!  does  ui.  (1858)  244  Poet  and  Prophet  differ  greatly  in  our 
loose  modern  notions  of  them.  In  some  old  languages  the  titles 
are  synonymous  ;  Vates  means  both  Prophet  and  Poet.  ] 

O.  Sometimes  applied  to  those  who  preach  or 
*  hold  forth1  in  a  religions  meeting,  by  those  who 
take  them  to  represent  the  'prophets'  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Also,  the  official  name  of  a 
grade  of  ministers  in  the  *  Catholic  Apostolic  '  or 
Irvingite  Church. 

Founded  upon  the  references  to  prophets  and  prophesy- 
ing in  i  Cor.  xiv.  e.  g.  :  15*6  TINDALE  i  Cor,  xiv  29  Lett  the 
prophetes  speak  e  two  atonce,  or  thre  atonce,  and  let  other 
iiulge.  .  .  For  ye  maye  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  thatl  all  ma  ye 
learne,  and  all  maye  have  comforte. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's  Comm.  130  At  this  same  tyme 
the  chiefest  Prophet  amonges  them,  for  that  name  they  doe 
vsurpe  to  themselues,  lohn  Mathewe  commaunded  them. 
183*  E.  IRVING  in  Mrs.  Oliphant  Life  (1862)  II.  v  a?8 
After  I  have  preached,  1  will  pause  a  little,  so  that  then  the 
prophets  may  have  an  opportunity  of  prophesying  if  the 
Spirit  should  come  upon  them;  but  I  never  said  that  the 
prophets  should  not  prophesy  at  any  other  time.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  RankSs  Hist.  Ref.  II.  27  Of  what  use,  said 
he,  would  learning  be  henceforth?  They  had  now  among 
them  the  divine  prophets  of  Zwickau,  Storch,  Thoma.  and 
Stiibner,  who  conversed  with  God,  and  were  filled  with 
grace  and  knowledge  without  any  study  whatsoever.  1854 
W.  WILKS  E.  /rtfiufiBj  The  Albury  School  of  Prophets. 
1883  R.  H.  STORY  /.'.  Irving  in  Scottish  Divine*  269  On  . 
Friday,  April  5  [18^3]  the  apostle,  laying  his  hands  on 
Irving's  head,  ordatned  him  Angel  of  the  Church*.  At 
the  same  time  elders  and  deacons  were  set  apart,  and  the 
functions  of  prophet  and  evangelist  were  more  exactly 
defined  than  hitherto. 

d.  fig"  (In  non-religious  sense.)  The  4  inspired' 
or  accredited  spokesman,  proclnimer,  or  preacher 
of  some  principle,  cause,  or  movement. 

1848  R.  I.  WILBF.RFORCE  Doctr,  Incarnation  xiv.  (185?) 
407  These  [Newton  and  Milton]  and  such  prophets  of 
humanity  have  opened  to  us  secrets,  which,  .ordinary  facul- 
ties., would  have  been  unable  to  discover.  1874  MICKLE- 
THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  6  Dutandux  himself,  the  pro- 
phet of  symbolism.  1893  LIDDON,  etc.  Life  Fusty  I.  Hi.  41 
Byron  was  in  a  sense  the  prophet  of  the  disappointed,  and, 
as  such,  he  threw  a  strange  spell  over  Pusey  as  a  young  man. 

2.  spec.    The    Prophet  :    a.    Mohammed,    the 
founder  of  Islam  ;  a  rendering  of  the  Arabic  title 
al-nabiy\  often  used  by  writers  on  Islam. 


(Sometimes  put  for  another  Arabic  title, 
al-rasal,  l  the  apostle  ',  or  *  messenger  ',  esp.  in 
the  formula  *  There  is  no  god  but  God  [Allah'}  ; 
Mohammed  is  the  messenger  of  God  ',  often 
rendered  *  Mohammed  is  his  prophet*.) 

By  Christians  sometimes  designated  'the  False  Prophet  '. 

161$  G.  SANDYS  Trav,  t  55  Some  shaking  their  heads 
incessantly,  ..  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  supposed  trances 
..of  their  Prophet,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  16 
The  title  of  Prophet  which  he  had  obtained.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trar.  153  Their  is  one  God,  the  great  God  and 
Mahomet  is  his  Prophet.  17*8  POPE  Dune.  in.  97  His  con* 
qu'ring  tribes  th'  Arabian  prophet  draws.  1731  tr.  Bonlain- 
wV/iVr*'  Life  Mahomet  256  He  says  that  the  Prophet 
exhorting  one  day  his  soldiers  [etc.).  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <V 
F.  L  (1700)  IX.  289  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca 
to  Medina  has  fixed  the  memorable  aera  of  the  Hegira.  1813 
BYRON  Giaour  679  He  called  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour.  18*4  MORIKR  Adv. 
Hajji  Baba  (1835)  I.  v.  33,  I  swear  by  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  that  if  you  do  not  behave  well,  I'll  burn  your 
father.  1868  FITZGERALD  Ontar  Khayyant  (ed.  a)  Ixv,  If 
but  the  Vine  and  Love-abjuring  Band  Are  in  the  Prophet  s 
Paradise  to  stand. 

b.  Applied  by  (or  after)  the  Mormons  to  the 
founder  of  their  system,  and  his  successors. 

1844  in  The  Mormons  vii.  (1851)  t?1  °"  hearing  of  the 
martyrdom  of  our  beloved  Prophet  and  patriarch,  you  will 
doubtless  need  a  word  of  advice  and  comfort.  1851  Ibnl.  i. 
16  The  remarkable  career  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  of 
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PROPHET. 

direction  of  Brigham  Young's  private  residence,  '  and  some 
of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Church  are  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  Tranyon  ? ' 

3.  //.  The  prophetical  writers  or  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

By  the  Jews  the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  are  divided  into 
the  Law  (TVinn  hat-torah),  the  Prophets  (D'N'MH  han. 
n'llim),  and  the  Writings  or  Hagiographa  (O'lVOrt 
hak-k*thtiblni).  The  Prophets  are  divided  into  the  Former 
Prop/lets,  including  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  I  and 
2  Samuel,  i  and  2  Kings,  and  the  Later  Prophets,  mcl. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  EzekieT,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
Hosea  to  Malachi.  A  compendious  name  for  the  O.T.  Scrip- 
tures, often  used  in  the  N.T.,  was  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
pints  or  Mosa  and  the  Prophets.  In  Christian  usage,  the 
Prophets  or  Prophetical  Books  are  the  Later  Prophets  of 
the  Jews,  with  Daniel  (which  by  the  Jews  is  placed  among 
the  Hagiographa),  The  terms  Minor  Prophets  and  (to  a 
certain  extent)  Major  Prophets  are  also  in  current  use. 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxii.  40  In  these  two  maundementis 
hangith  al  the  lawe  and  prophetis.  1382  —  Luke  xvi.  29 
Thel  han  Moyses  and  the  prophetis ;  heere  thei  hem.  1526 
TINDALE  Acts  xiii.  15  After  the  lectur  of  the  lawe  and  the 
prophetes,  the  ruelers  of  the  synagoge  sent  vnto  them. 
1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  3  Saue  onely  out  of  the  Prophets. 
/bid.,  2  Mace.  xv.  a  Comforting  them  out  of  the  law,  and  the 
prophets.  1652  j.  MAYER  (title)  A  Commentarie  upon  all 
the  Prophets.  1860  PUSEY  (title)  The  Minor  Prophets. 

b.  Liturgies.  The  Old  Testament  or  Prophetic 
lesson  at  Mass. 

1832  PALMER  Orig.  Liturg.  I.  127  The  liturgy  of  Milan  is 
found  to  consist  of  the  following  parts. ..The  anthem  called 
'  Ingressa ' — '  Kyrie  eleison  ' — '  Gloria  in  excelsis  ' — the  Col- 
lect—the Prophet -the  Psalm— Epistle— Alleluia— Gospel 
and  Sermon  [etc.].  Ibid.  128  The  Prophet  and  Psalm  were 
only  more  frequently  used  at  Milan  than  Rome. 
1 4.  pi.  Applied  to  certain  actors  (?  personifying 
prophets)  in  the  church  plays  before  the  Reforma- 
tion :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1519  Churchw.  Ace.  S.  Stephen,  Wallbrook  (MS.  Guildh. 
Lib.)  §  v.  If.  2b,  Item  for  hyere  of  a  horde  for  a  profTyt  on 
palme  sondaye  ij  d.  ..[Item  for]  dressyng  of  the  proffyttes. 
1524-5  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  327  Paid . .  for  the  (frame  ouer 
be  North  dore  of  the  chirche,  t>at  is  for  be  profettes  on 
palmesonday.  .iii  d.  1536-7  Ibid.  373  Item,  paid  to  Wolston 
flfor  makyng  of  ye  stages  nor  y*  prophettes  vj  d.  1539-40 
Ibid.  382  Payed  for  bred  &  drynke  for  the  prophettes  on 
palme  sondaye  j  d  ob. 

II.  5.  One  who  predicts  or  foretells  what  is 
going  to  happen ;   a  prognosticator,  a  predictor. 
(Without  reference  to  divine  inspiration.) 

01225  Ancr.  R.  2ta  Summe  iuglurs  beo5  bet . .  makien 
cheres, and  wrenchen  mis  horemuS. .  ..peosbeoohoreowune 
prophetes forcwiddares.  is89PuTTESHAM£«^. Poesiel. xxxi. 
(Arb.)  76  The  disorders  of  that  age,  and  specially  the  pride 
of  the  Romane  Clergy,  of  whose  fall  he  [LanglandJ  seemeth 
to  be  a  very  true  Prophet.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  71 
lesters  do  oft  proue  Prophets.  1683  Pennsylv.  Archives. 
I.  72  My  Friend  Braithwait  was  a  true  Proffit.  1769  H. 
WALPOLF.  Let.  31  Jan.,  I  protest,  I  know  no  more  than  a 
prophet  what  is  to  come.  1898  A.  J.  BALFOUR  in  Daily 
News  30  Nov.  6/3  They  prophesied,  and  they  were  subject 
to  the  weakness  of  all  prophets— the  event  contradicted  them. 
b.  Of  things  :  An  omen,  a  portent. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  32  Now  shine  it  [a  torch] 
like  a  Commet  of  Reuenge,  A  Prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our 
Foes.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ,  iv.  257  The  mystic  fire  on  a 
mast-head,  Prophet  of  storm. 

o.  slang.  One  who  predicts  the  result  of  a  race, 
etc. ;  a  tipster. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  3  May  1/2  The  skilful  arguments  of 
the  '  prophet '  of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  1894 
F.  LOCKWOOD  Sp.  at  Cambr.  (Daily  News  4  June  3/4),  He 
remembered  a  prophet  in  a  north  of  England  town.  He  did 
not  mean  a  racing  prophet.  He  meant  a  real  prophet,  a  sort 
of  man  who  foretold  the  end  of  the  world  once  a  week. 

III.  6.  attrib.  axAComb.  a.  Appositive  (  =  'that 
is  a  prophet '),  as  prophet-bard,  -king,  -painter,  -poet, 
-preacher,  -romancer,  'statesman,  etc.     b.   Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  prophet,  as  prophet-eye,  -mantle, 
-mind,  -soul,  -speech,  -story,  -voice.  Also  c.  prophet- 
bearing,  -like,  -tongued  adjs. 

i8z4  PIERPONT  Hymn,  O  thou  to  whom  in  ancient  time  v, 
The  lyre  of  "prophet  bards  was  strung.  1855  BAILEY 
mystic  (ed.  2)  6  The  preview  clear  of  prophet-bard.  1733 
ARBUTHNOT  Harmony  in  Uproar  Misc.  Wks.  1751  II.  19 
»  urther  than  Mahometever  flew  on  his  "Prophet-bearing  Ass. 
1821  BYRON  yuan  iv.  xxii,  That  large  black  'prophet  eye 
seem  d  to  dilate.  1860  PUSEY  Mat.  Proph.  556  The  pro- 
phecy, .was  framed  to  prepare  the  Jews  to  expect  a  'prophet- 
king.  1906  Dublin  Kev.  Apr.  411  Aristotle  in  Mohammed's 
•prophet.mantle.  1832  TENNYSON  '  Of  old  sat  Freedom  '  6 
helf-gatner  d  in  her  'prophet-mind.  1903  Humanitarian 
Mar.  104  An  honoured  place  among  the  -prophet-poets  of 

npmrtr-rar-v       vftni?    \V     r'n,,.,     T  -t*     a     rv t       ,    n      .  »T 


i  i<~»  v^uuutH  Keng.  roems  HI.  7r  Is  there  no  *pr< 
soul.  .To  dare,  sublimely  meek.  .The  Deity  to  seek  ?  1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  HI.  ii,  When  that  grey  Monk  His  "prophet- 
speech  had  spoke.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  325  Hark 
..what  'prophet-story  the  Sellers  Open  surely  to  thee. 

t  PrO'phet,  v.  Ots.  rare.  pa.t.  (in  5)  prophet, 
[ad.  late  L.  prophet-are  to  prophesy,  f.  prophet-a  a 
PROPHET  :  so  OF.  propheter]  intr.  To  prophesy. 
Hence  f  Fro-pheting  ppl.  a. 

f  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2966  How  cuthbert  prophet, 
pis  is  taught.  Ibid.  3023  As  cuthbert  prophet.  1582 
bTANYHuRST  JSncis  in.  (Arb.)  93  Nor  propheting  Helenus 
. .  t  orspake  this  burial  mourning. 

t  Propheta-tion.  06s.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L. 
prophitation-em,  n.  of  action  from  prophet-are :  see 
prec.]  Prophesying. 
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1594  R.  WILSON  Coblers  Proph.  I.  J.  178  But  now  must 
Raph  trudge  about  his  prophelation. 

Prophetess  (pr^'fetes).  Forms :  4  prophetes, 
4-5  profetesae,  4-6  prophetiasa,  4-7  -iase,  -eaae, 
5  -yaaa,  -ice,  -as,  -ese,  6  -ise,  4-  prophetess. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  prophetesse,  -isse,  ad.  late  L.  pro- 
phllissa  (a  200  in  Itala,  Luke  ii.  36)  :  see  PROPHET 
so.  and  -ESS1.  (The  L.  form  was  sometimes  re- 
tained in  earlier  English  use.)]  A  woman  who 
prophesies,  a  female  prophet ;  a  sibyl. 

In  Isa.  viii.  3,  the  meaning  may  be  (a  prophet's  wife1. 

11300  Cursor  M.  11356  (Cott.)  O  propheci  soth  bis  word 
es,  t  or  bis  anna  was  a  prophetes  [GStt.  -ess],  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis)  30  Fyrst,  be  bat  noble  wyf  anna, 
pat  callit  was  prophetissa.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  ii.  36  And 
Anna  was  a  prophetisse.  1388  —  Isa.  viii.  3  Y  nei3ede 
to  the  profetesse  [  1 382  a  prophetesse] ;  and  sche  conseyuede, 
and  childide  a  sone.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4412  Dame 
Proserpyne,  a  prophetese  of  }oure  praysid  la^es.  c  1420 
?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1589  The  nobyll  prophetyssa, 
Sybyll  men  hyr  call,  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  360  He 
callid  Sybilla  be  prophetice  vnto  liym.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg. 
Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  37  loane  the  maide,  the  prophe- 
tisse of  God,  as  the  Common  sort  termed  her.  1542  UDALL 
Erasm.  Apoph.  201  He  had.. made  a  iourney  to  Delphos, 
when  theprophetisse  there saied  [etc.].  1579  FULKE //«/?/>«'* 
Parl.  29  The  prophetesses  of  the  olde"  lawe.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  l.  iv.  102  The  Dolphin^  with  one  Joane  de  Puzel 
ioyn'd,  A  holy  Prophetesse,  new  risen  vp.  1625  K.  LONG  tr. 
Barclay's  Argents  I.  xx.  64  When  she  had  uttered  many 
things  in  this  Propheticke  fury,  falling  to  a  lamentable 
shreiking,  she  resembled  a  true  possest  Prophetesse.  1763 
J.  BROWN  Poetry  fy  Mus.  x.  180  Miriam,  a  distinguished 
Prophetess.  1882  G.  SALMON  in  Did.  Chr.  Biog.  III.  936/1 
The  frenzied  utterances  of  the  Montanistic  prophetesses. 

b.  spec.  A  woman  who  foretells  events. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  219  For  so  my  dowhter  prophetesse 
Fortli  with  hir  litel  houndes  deth  Betokneth.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  Ill,  I.  iii.  301  O  but  remember  this  another  day:.. 
And  say  (poore  Margaret)  was  a  Prophetesse.  1761  GRAY 
Descent  of  Odin  85  No  boding  Maid  of  skill  divine  Art 
thou,  nor  Prophetess  of  good.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam 
IX.  xx,  Cythna  shall  be  the  prophetess  of  love. 

Prophet-flower :  see  I'BOPHET'S-FLOWEB. 

Prophethood  (pip'fet(hud).  [f.  PROPHET  sb. 
+  -HOOD.]  The  position  or  office  of  a  prophet. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1858)  268  That  notion  of  Ma- 
homet's, of  his  supreme  Prophethood.  1868  NETTLESHIP 
Brtnvning\.  50  For  her  sake,  he  would  give  up  all  his  power 
and  prophethood.  1875  S.  TAYLOR  tr.  Oehler's  O.  T.  Tlieol. 
II.  314  A  review  of  the  historical  development  of  the  pro- 
phethood. 1896  C.  ALLEN  in  United  Presb.  Mag.  Oct. 
435  The  Universal  prophethood  of  believers. 

Prophetic  (prrfe'tik),  a.  [a.  F.  prophtlique 
(ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  late  L.  prophetic-us 
(a  200  in  Itala),  a.  Gr.  irpo^>ijTiK-6s  :  see  PROPHET 
s/i.  and  -io.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining   or    proper    to   a  prophet   or 
prophecy ;  having  the  character  or  function  of  a 
prophet. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iv.  72  A  Sybill . .  In  her  Prophetticke 
furie  sow'd  the  Worke.  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  174  Till 
old  experience  do  attain  To  something  like  Prophetic  strain. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  135  Shaw-meer-Ally. 
Hamzy  a  prophetique  Mahomitan.  1761  GRAY  Descent 
Odin  20  The  dust  of  the  prophetic  Maid.  1845  S.  AUSTIN 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  195  That  their  preachers  should 
confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  Gospel  and  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  Scriptures.  1865  GROTE  Plato  II.  xxiv.  213 
A  prophetic  woman  named  Diotimu.  1876  LOWELL  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  301  Puritanism  showed  both  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  its  prophetic  nurture. 

b.  Liturgies.  Prophetic  lesson  (L.  lectio  prophe- 
tical) :  see  quot.  1878. 

1872  SCUDAMORE  Notitia  Euch.  206  [tr.  St.  Germanus] 
The  Prophetic  Lesson  keeps  its  due  place,  rebuking  evil 
things  and  announcing  future.  [1878  HAMMOND  Antient 
Liturgies  Gloss.  384  Prophetica  lectio  (or  Propheta),  (Gall.), 
The^  Lection  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  . .  in  the 
Gallican  Liturgy  preceded  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.] 

o.  Prophetic  present,  perfect :  the  present  or 
perfect  tense  used  to  express  a  certain  future. 

1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  xxii.  II.  67  note.  The  perfects 
[in  James  v.  2,  3]  are  prophetic  perfects ;  they  express 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  1884  G.  H. 
WEBSTF.R  Gram.  New  Eng.  1 16  Both  the  Historic  and  the 
Prophetic  Present  use  a  past  and  a  future,  as  though  they 
expressed  the  present  of  absolute  time.  Ibid.  117  A  Pro- 
phetic preterit  occurs  when  the  simple  preterit  is  used  in  the 
description  of  future  contingent  events. 

2.  Characterized  by,  containing,  or  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy  or  prediction  ;  predictive,  presageful. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  126  Now  heare  me  speake  with 
a  propheticke  spirit.     1605   —  Macb.  i.  iii.  78  Say.. why 
Vpon  this  blasted  Heath  you  stop  our  way  With  such  Pro- 
phetique greeting?     1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  49 
He  quickly  found  how  Prophetick  the  last  King's  Predic- 
tions had  proved,    a  1771  GRAY  Dante  27  Sleep  Prophetic 
of  my  Woes.    1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  24,  I  feel  that 
woman's  words  are  prophetic. 

3.  Spoken  of  in  prophecy ;  predicted. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxxi.  187  There  may  be  attri- 
buted  to  God,  a  two-fold  Kingdome,  Natural!,  and  Pro- 
phetique. 1798  Anti-JaaHn  No.  8  (1799)  273  Sober  plod- 
ding Money-lenders ..  little  in  the  habit  of  lending  their 
r  unds  on  prophetic  Mortgages. 

4.  Comb.  Prophetic-eyed  a.,  having  a  prophetic 
eye  or  outlook. 

1847  EMERSON  Poems,  May-day  61  The  sparrow  meek, 
prophetic-eyed,  Her  nest  beside  the  snow-drift  weaves. 


PROPHETIZE. 

of  a    prophet ;     of   or    pertaining    to    prophecy 
(=  PROPHETIC  i). 

1456  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  287  Ysay.  replete  with  |>e  spirite 
prophetical!.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbaclis  Hnsb.  n.  (1586)  71 
As  the  Propheticall  Psalmist  singeth.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil- 
griittage  (1614)  462  One  of  those  youths,  in  that  Prophet- 
icall distraction  before  mentioned,  warned  them  to  depart 
from  thence.  1651  HOBHES  Govt.  q  Sac.  xvii.  §  23.  321  The 
Apostolical!  worke  indeed  was  universal! ;  the  Propheticall 
to  declare  their  owne  revelations  in  the  Church ;  the  Evan- 


Prophe-tical,  a.  (**.)     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.'] 
1.   Of,  belonging  or  proper  to,  or  of  the  nat 


nature 


rophetical  Divinities,     1856  ST 

Sinai  a?  Pal.  Pref.  i8The  poetical  imagery  of  the  prophetical 
books. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  prophecy, 
predictive  (=  PROPHETIC  a). 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv.  §  5  The  reprehension  of 
Saint  Paul  was  not  only  proper  for  those  times,  but  pro- 
phetical  for  the  times  following.  1674  BREVINT  Saul  at 
Ettdor  269  The  Man,  whom  the  Pope  in  a  Prophetical 
dream  saw  supporting  his  Lateran  Church  from  falling. 
1830  D'ISRAELI  Chits.  /,  HI.  ix.  200  A  prophetical  oration 
announced  that  the  future  line  from  Charles  would  not  be 
less  numerous. 

fB.  sb.  A  prophetical  utterance,  a  prophecy.  Obs. 

1615  SYLVESTER  Memory  ofMargarite  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 

294  One  night,  two  dreams  made  two  propheticals:  Thine, 

of  thy  Coffin ;  mine,  of  thy  Funerals.    1653  H.  WHISTLER 

Upshot    Inf.   Baptisme  99    By   plain   coherence  of  these 

i    Propheticalls  it  appeareth. 

Hence  Prophetica'lity  (nonce-wd.),  Prophe'ti- 
calness  (rare),  prophetical  quality. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Propheticalness..  prophetical  Nature 
or  Quality,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  II.  284 
(on  13.  Jonson's  Barth.  fair)  An  odd  sort  of  propheticality 
in  this  Numps  and  old  Noll  ! 

Prophetically  (profe-tikali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  prophetical  manner  ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  prophet ;  by  way  of  prophecy  or  prediction. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  433  Saint  Peter  and 
S.  Paul  doe. .applie  this,  .as  a  thing  spoken  Propheticallie 
vnto  Christ  lesus.  1644  MILTON  Judgm.  Bucer  Wks.  1851 
IV.  342  Which  our  enemies  too  profetically  fear'd.  1752 
J.  GILL  Trinity  iii.  61  This  is  prophetically  expressed  in 
Isa.  Ixiii.  i.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Ettg.  I.  v.  356  Kirwan 
was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  the  preacher  spoke  pro- 
phetically. 

Propheticism(-fe-tisiz'm).  [f.asprec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  An  expression  characteristic  of  the  Prophets. 
1684  H.  MORE  Answ.,  etc.  252, 1  suspect  it  to  be  a  mere 

Propheticism,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  is,  a  prophetick 
scheme  or  propriety  of  speech,  useful!  for  concealment. 

2.  Prophetic  system  or  practice. 

1701  BEVERLEY  Apoc.  Quest,  io  Which  Propheticisms  of 
the  Churches,  Mr.  Fleming  being  Averse  to,  I  will  not  Press 
them  upon  him. 

t  Prophe'ticly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PRO- 
PHETIC +  -I.Y  2.]  =  PROPHETICALLY. 

1656  J.  HAMMOND  Leah  <fr  R.  (1844)  25  Although  this  was 
prophetiquely  forseen  by  diverse  merchants  of  London.  1704 
The  Storm  vi,  Often  he  has  those  Cares  Propheticklyexprest. 

Prophe-tico-,  comb,  form  of  L.  prophetic-its 
PROPHETIC,  prefixed  adverbially  to  an  adj.,  e.g. 
prophetico-Messianic,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
phetic Messiah. 

1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus  II.  n.  Ixxiii.  174  We  have 
here  a  prophetico-Messianic  myth  of  the  clearest  stamp. 

Prophetism  (prffetiz'm).  [f.  PROPHET  sb.  + 
-ISM.]  The  action  or  practice  of  a  prophet  or 
prophets ;  the  system  or  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  false  prophetism,  the  practice  or  princi- 
ples of  a  false  prophet. 

1701  BEVERLEY  Apoc.  Quest.  Pref.  a  iv  b,  To  be  waited 
for  with  Reverence;  and  not  Reproach 'd  as  False  Pro- 
phetism. 1845  KITTO  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.v.  Theology,  The 
freer  religious  enthusiasm  which. .had  prevailed  in  the 
nation  in  the  form  of  Prophetism.  1861  A.  M°CAUL  Ess. 
Prophecy  in  Aids  to  Faith  oo  To  have  received  a  call  and 
message  direct  from  God  and  to  deliver  it  constituted  the 
essence  of  prophetism.  1893  HUXLEY  Evol.  fy  Ethics  109  Pro- 
phetism attained  its  apogee  among  the  Semites  of  Palestine. 
b.  Philos.  In  the  teaching  of  Algazzali,  an 
Arabian  philosopher  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
fourth  stage  in  intellectual  development  (the  three 
preceding  being  Sensation,  Understanding,  and 
Reason),  in  which  a  man  sees  things  that  lie  beyond 
the  perceptions  of  reason. 

1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1853)  310. 

t  Prophetiza-tion.  Obs.  raw*,  [f.  next :  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  or  faculty  of  prophesying. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  221  Take  the  stone  which  is  called 
Esmundus  or  Asmadus,  and  it  will  give  prophetization. 

t  PrO'phetize,  v.  Obs.  [ME.  a.  F '.  pi-ophetiser 
(-izer  1 2th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  late  L.  prophetiz-are 
(a  200  in  Itala),  a.  Gr.  irpo^rfri^fiv  to  prophesy : 
see  PROPHET  sb.  and  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  prophesy,  predict. 

c  1330  R.  BRUXNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  16606  Til  t>at  tyme 
come ..  fat  Merlyn  til  Arthur  prophetysed.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  427  b/2  He  prophetysed  that  a  recluse  sholdbe 
seen  emonge  men  by  the  vyce  of  couetyse.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  i.  22  In  the  nummyr  of  them  that  Sanct  paul  prophe- 
tizit  in  the  sycond  epistil  to  tymothie.  Hid.  vi.  46  His 
father  Adam  hed  prophetyszit  that  the  varld  sal  end  be 
vattir  and  be  the  fytr. 

2.  intr.  To  utter  predictions  ;  to  prophesy. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  113,  I  send  nocht  yir 
Prophets  and  thay  did  rime,  I  spak  nocht  to  yam  and  thay 


PROPHETIZINGr. 

prophelized.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  $  2.  162  EHzeus. . 
desiring  to  prophetise,  culled  for  a  musitian.  1713  M.  DAVIES 
A  then.  Brit.  I.  261  H.id  not  he  propliclizd  against  the 
C»i  ruplioris  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Hence  t  Pro-phetizing  vbl.  s/i.  and  ///.  a. 

1593  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  (1609)  ill.  Ixii,  Nature.,  doth 
wanting  send  l!y  prophetizing  dreames.  1598  SYLVESTER 
Dit  Bartas  11.  i.  iv.  llandie-cr.  785  The  prophetizing  >pirit 
forsook  him  so.  1715  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  1.  60  Monks 
and  Kryars,  who  al>etted  her  Proplietizing  Impostures. 

Pro  phetless,  a.  [f.  PwnBB  sb.  +  -u:ss.] 
\\  illiiiut  a  prophet  or  inspired  teacher. 

1900  H.  D.  RAWNSLEV  in  Wcstm.  C.az.  16  Jan.  8A  In 
prophetle*s  despair  We  hear  through  cloud  of  doubt  and 
misty  air  The  rival  Churches  cry  uncertain  cries  1006 
Expositor  June  517  The  priest.. bare  rule  over  a  kingless 
and  prophetless  people. 

t  Fro'plietly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  '.]  T'rophet-like,  befitting  a  prophet. 

i547-«4  UAULDWIM  Mar.  Plains.  (Palfr.)  n  A  worthy  and 
prophelly  saying. 

Propheto-oracy.  nonce-tad,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•(O)CBACY.]  Government  by  a  prophet. 

1893  Pall  Ulall  Budget  6  Apr.  526/1  There  is  little  to  be 
brought  against  the  Mormons,  except  the  galling  propheto- 
cracy  of  their  government  and  their  marriage  laws. 

Prcrphetry.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KY.] 
The  prophetical  office ,  the  body  of  prophets. 

18*3  MII..M  \N  //;W.  7«wvni.(ed.  3)347  Elijah,  .appears  in 
the  solemn  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  as  the  representative 
ofnrophetry. 

Prophet's  -  flower,    prophet  -  flower. 

[A  rendering  of  Persian  y^U-a  AJ  gul-i paigham- 

bar  '  rose  or  flower  of  the  Apostle '  (i.  e. 
Mohammed).]  A  name,  of  Oriental  origin,  given  to 
two  species  ol  Arnebia,  N.O.  Boraginacea,  viz.  A. 
echioides,  a  perennial,  native  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Upper  Indus,  having  primrose-yellow  flowers, 
marked  with  evanescent  purple  spots;  and  A. 
Grifflthii,  an  annual,  native  of  India. 

[1834  Sm  A.  BURNES  Trav.  Bokhara  I.  iii.  86  The  violet 
has  the  name  of  'gool  i  pyeghambur ',  or  the  rose  of  the 
Prophet,  par  excellence,  I  suppose,  from  its  fragrance.  1861 
Hot.  Afar.  tab.  5266.)  1866  Treat.  Hot.  929/2  I'rophet's- 
JJ&wer,  the  name  given  by  Indian  Mussulmans  to  Arncbia 
tckioides.  1869  J.  L.  STEWART  fuxj'ai  Plants  152 
'  Prophet's  flower ' . .  is  liked  by  the  Pathans  on  account  of  its 
deligntful  scent,  and  is  also  held  in  veneration  by  them,  as 
the  five  dark  maikson  the  corolla  are  said  to  be  those  of 
Mahomed's  fingers.  1881  Garden  14  Oct.  344/2  In  flower 
just  novi..Arncoia  ecAioiJes  (the  Prophet's  flower). 

Frophetship  (pvfetjirj).  [f.  PBOPHKT  st.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  omce  or  function  of  a  prophet. 

1641  J.  EATON  llotiey*.  free  Justif.  238  We  give  to 
Christ  the  glory  and  truth  of  his  Prophetship.  1873 
FAIRUAIUN  Stud.  Philos.  Rtlig.  ft  Hist.  (1877)  329  It  is  no 
matter  of  much  moment  where  the  idea  of  prophet.ship 
originated.^  Israel  alone  realized  it.  1899  GARVIE  Ritsthtian 
Theol.  ix.  n.  274  Christ  has  founded  his  community  through 
his  royal  prophetship  and  priesthood. 

Prpphoric  (pwfp-rik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  npo- 
<t>ofiK6s,  f.  r/)o</xi/xi  utterance,  f.  vpo<l>(pfiv  to  otter, 
to  bring  forth.]  Characterized  by  utterance,  enun- 
ciation, or  emission. 

1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  ll.iv.  (1876)  197  A  distinction 
had  already  been  applied  by  the  Stoics  to  the  Platonic 
Logos,  which  they  represented  under  two  aspects..  .The 
terms  were  received  among  Catholics:  the  *  Endiathetic ', 
standing  for  the  Word  as  hid  from  everlasting  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  while  the  *  Prophoric  '  was  the  Son  sent  forth 
into  the  world,  in  apparent  separation  from  God,  with  His 
Father's  name  upon  Him,  and  His  Father's  will  to  perform. 

Frophragm    (prp-frxm),    ||  prophragma 

(profne-gma).  Entom.  [ad.  Gr.  ir/>6<t>payita  a  fence 
in  front,  f.  irpo,  PRO-  2  +  <t>paaanv,  stem  <t>pa*;  to 
fence  in.]  (See  quot.) 

x8a6  KIHBY  &  SP.  Untoinol.  III.  xxxiil  371  Prophragma 
(the  Prophragm).  A  partition  of  an  elastic  substance, 
rather  horny,  connected  posteriorly  with  the  Dorsolum. 
[hid.  xxxv.  550  The  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsolum  [is] 
ueflexed  so  as  to  form  a  septum  called.. the  prophragm. 
1890  ('.//.'.  Diet.,  Prophragma. 

Prophylactic  (prpfilae-ktik),  a.  and  si.  [ad. 
Gr.  Trpo<t>v*.aKTiK-os,  f.  Ttpo<pvKaaa(u>  to  keep  guard 
before:  see  PBO-^  and  PHYLACTIC.  So  t'.prophy- 
lacliqiu  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.   Med,    That  defends  from  or  tends  to 
prevent   disease ;    also   transf.    preservative,   pre- 
cautionary. 

1574  J-  JOXES  .Vat.  Beginning  Grim.  Things  45  Prophi- 
lacticKe  that  preuenteth  di>eases.  1605  DANIBL  Queen's 
Arcadia  in.  li,  Yoo  haue  not  very  careful!  beene,  T' 
pbserue  the  prophilactick  regiment  Of  your  owne  body.  1661 
in  BL.OUNT  Ghssogr.  (ed.  2),  Profhylactic.  1715  WATTS 
Logic  i.  vi.  §  10  Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophy- 
laclick,  or  the  art  of  preserving  health  ;  and  therapeutick, 
or  the  art  of  restoring  health.  1741  W.  STUKKLEV  in  Mem. 
(Surtees)  I.  326  An  amuletick,  averrnncative  or  prophy- 
lactick  symbol.  1798  W.  BLAIR  Soldier's  Friend  2  Steady 
enforcement  of  proper  prophylactic  regulations.  \t66Lona. 
A'n'.  17  Feb.  189/2  (Vaccination)  does  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised a  prophylactic  or  modifying  influence.  1889  J.  R. 
ILLINGWORTH  m  Lux  Mundi  iii.  118  With  men,  as  with 
animals,  suffering  is  largely  prophylactic. 

B.  ib.  A  medicine  or  measure  used  to  prevent, 
or  as  a  precaution  against,  disease.     Also  transf. 

1641  Preparative  for  Fast  13  Weare  it  as  a  Prophylactick 
about  thee.  1777  O.  FOKSTKR  Koj.  round  Worldl.  53  It  is 
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one  of  the  best  prophylactics  against  the  sea-scurvy.  i8«8 
tilackw.  Mag.  XX 111.  302  A  serpent's  skin  is  still  looked 
upon  in  Egypt  as  a  prophylactic  against  complaints  of  the 
head.  1897  Allbutfs  Sjrst.  Meet,  II.  657  Vaccination, 
which  bos  now  stood  the  lest  of  practice  for  a  century, 
remains  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  medical  prophylactics 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

>  Frophyla*ctical,fz.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  as  prec. 
•f  -AL.]   —  prec.  adj. 


Hence  Prophyla  ctically  </,/-'.,  by  way  of  pre- 
vention of  disease. 

1859  R.  K.  BURTON  Ctntr.  Afr,  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
135  note,  A  greybeard  who  had  been  treated  at  Maskat 
prophy tactically  against  the  pain  and  venom  of  the  scorpion. 
1894  It^ettw.  Gaz.  26  Oct.  3/1  In  the  matter  of  vaccinating 
prophylaclically  to  secure  that  a  child  shall  be  immune. 

II  Prophyla-cticon.    Obs.    rare-1.      [a.    Gr. 

irpo<pv\aKTtKovt  netit.  sing,  of  irpo^vAaxrixor :  see 
PBOPHV LACTIC.]  •=  PBOPHYLACTIO  s&. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit,  II.  354  The  avow'd  best 
Prophylact icons  or  Preservers  of  Health,  be  the  moderate 
use  of  Medicinal  Water*  Drink  ing  [etc.]. 

It  Prophylaxis  (pr^fila-ksis).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
vpt,  PRO-2  +  <£uAo£ts  a  watching,  guarding,  after 
PROPHYLACTIC.]  Med.  The  preventive  treatment 
of  disease.  Also  transf. 

184*  in  DUNG  LI  SON  Med.  Lex.  1843  R-  J-  GRAVES  Syst. 
Clin.  Mtd,  xxvii.  342  An  elaborate  and  critical  history  of 
the  pathology,  prophylaxis,  and  treatment  of  syphilis.  1866 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  109  The  prevention  of  disease 
..constitutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  prophylaxis. 
1897  A.  DRUCKER  tr.  Ihering's  Eyol.  Aryan  376, 1  should 
call  it  the  Prophylaxis  of  a  primitive  race. 

Prophylaxy  (pr^filaeksi).  [=  mod.F.  pro- 
pkytaxie,  f.  moa.L.  prophylaxis.}  =  prec. 

1890  Lancet  *$  Jan,  218/1  The  discussion  on  the  prophylaxy 
of  tuberculosis  was  then  resumed.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  23  Jan. 
93/1  Certain  vistas  in  the  future  of  prophylaxy. 

Prophyllon:  see  PRO-*  i. 

t  Propi'Ce,  a-  Obs.  Also  5-6  -pyce,  6  -pise, 
-pysse.  [ME.  a.  F.  propice  (i  2th  c.  in  Littre),  ad. 
L.  propiti-ns  favourable,  gracious,  kind.] 

1.  —  PiiopiTioua  a.  i. 

a  1^*5  Prose  Psalter  1 89  He  shal  be  propice  to  f»e  londe 
of  his  folk.    1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  v.  10  To  whom 
fortune  was  so  propice.     15*6  ABC.   LEE   !,ct.    to    Wakey    I 
(MS.   Cott.   V.-.]..  C   iii.   213),  I    humblie    beseched    his    I 
Magestie  nut  to  geve  easie  and  propice  earcs  unto  any  such    ! 
rea ports.     1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  75  The  Romanes    ' 
..worship    the    gracious  power  of   God,  so  propice  and    ' 
merciful!  unto  them.    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Propitious^ 
not  displeased,  merciful,  favorable,  propice,  gentle. 

2.  =  PROPITIOUS  a.  2. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  6  The  knightes..drew  hem  vnto  a 
place  propice  for  the  ioustes.  1568  GRAPTON  Chron.  II. 
816  Now  was  the  time  proptce  and  conuement.  1618 
Barncvelfs  Afiol.  Pref.  A  iv  bt  A  more  propice  and  fat 
sacri6ceat  the  Altar  of  Proserpina.  1620  THOMAS  Lat.Dict.t 
Fortunatus.  .luckie,  happy,  fortunate,  propice. 

Hence  f  Propi'cely  adv.  Obs. 

1541  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vllf>  III.  398  The  purchacc  of 
certeyn  landes  there,  lyeng  propicely  for  them.  1548  Ibid. 
V.  587  The  tyme  shall  more  propicely  serve  Us. 

Propioiable,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PBOPITIABLE,  etc. 

tPropi'ciant,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  ran.  [ad.  L.pro- 
pitidnt-eni)  pres.  pple.  of  propiti-arc  to  PRO- 
PITIATE.] =•  PROPITIOUS  a.  i. 

1533  ttELLENDEW  Livy  in.  vii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  272  We  haue  be 
epodts  mare  propiciant  to  ws  quhen  we  ar  fcchtand.  1548 
Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  481/2  To  aide,  .and  defend  at  his 
no  war  this  tender  princes  . .  as  propiciant  and  helplyke 
brother. 

Propinatiqn  (pippins-Jan),  [ad.  L. propind- 
tion-cm  a  drinking  to  one's  health,  n.  of  action  I. 
profin-dre  to  PROPINK.] 

fl.  The  action  of  offering  drink  to  another  in 
pledging  ;  the  drinking  to  the  health  of  any  one. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.)  Propitiation*  a  drinking  to  one, 
a  bidding  one  drink.  1697  POTTER  Anlitj.  Greece  iv.  xx. 
('715)393  Proteas.. drank  it  off,  and  presented  his  Service 
to  Alexander  in  another  of  the  same  Dimensions.  This 
Propination  was  carry'd  about  towards  the  ri^ht  Hand. 
Ibid.  398  The  Propitiations,  and  methods  of  Drinking,  which 
other  Nations  observ'd. 

f2.  Giving,  present  ing,  administering.  Obs.  rare. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  662  Cantharides,.  .if  you 
fail  in  their  due  and  skilful  application  or  propitiation,. . 
drive  men  into  most  intolerable  grievous  symptomes. 

3.  [=  Ger./n>//'#a/f0jf.]  In  reference  to  Austrian 
Poland  :  The  seigniorial  monopoly  of  brewing  and 
distilling  and  selling  the  produce. 

1886  Daily  News  33  Dec.  5/7  This  nobleman  has  the 
'  propination  '  or  sole  right  of  selling  spirits  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  1888  Times  27  Sept  3/3  The  Galician  land- 
owners by  the  Spirit  Tax  Act  passed  last  Session.. have 
been  deprived  of  the  right  of  propination '—that  is,  of 
distilling  and  selling  spirits  on  their  estates. 

Fropine    (propai-n),    $b.*    St.    Obs.   or  arch. 


fl.  Drink-money.    Obs. 
[This  is  etymologically  the  earlier  sense,  but  early  evid- 
ence  for  it  in  Sc.  has  not  been  found.] 


PROPINQUATE. 

1638  RUTHERFORD  Lett,  n  June  (1664)  jjo To  love  the  bride- 
groom better  then  his  gifts,  his  propines,  or  drink  money. 

2.  A  thing  presented  as  a  gift ;  a  present. 

In  the  first  quotation  a  present  of  wine. 

1448  Aberdeen  Kegr.  (1844)  1. 17  To  mak  a  propyne  to  our 
souerane  lord  the  Kingis  welcum.  of  twa  tunnes  of  Gas 
coene  wyne.  1473  Rental  ISk.  Cufar-Angus  (1879)  I.  169 
He  sal  gyue  to  ws  in  name  of  propyne  a  ra  or  a  buk.  1557- 
75  Diurn.  Oecnrr.  (liann.  Club)  67  With  ane  coffer  quhaiim 
wes  the  copburd  and  propyne  quhilk  suld  be  propynit  lohir 
hienes.  1598  J.  MELVILL  (title)  A  Spiritual!  Propine  of  a 
Pastour  to  his  People,  a  1619  W,  COWPER  Heaven  Opened 
n.  Ded.,  Thai  1  haue  conioyncd  your  Maiesties  in  the 
participation  of  this  small  propine  of  the  first  fruits  of  my 
labours.  1818  SCOTT  lltt.  Midi,  xxxix,  We  maun  think  of 
some  propine  for  her,  since  her  kindness  hath  been  great. 
1849  MRS.  A.  S.  MF.NTEATH  Lays  Kirk  f,  Coat.  (1892)  39 
Twos  my  first  hansel  and  propine  to  heaven. 

8.  The  power  to  give;  gift,  disposal,  rare. 
(Doubtfully  correct.) 

n  1803  Lady  Anne  vii.  in  Child  Ballads  i.  (1882)  227/1 
If  I  were  thine,  and  in  thy  propine,  O  what  wad  ye  do  to 
me  t  1813  PICKEN  Poemt  11.  71  The  richest  gift  in  Heaven  s 
propine. 

Fropine  (prifc-pain),  st*  Cheat,  [f.  as  PROP- 
ANE +  -INE  •''  2.]  I loirnann's  systematic  name 
for  the  gaseous  hydrocarbon  C3H4,  the  tri-carbon 
member  of  the  acetylene  series,  CnHTO_,;  usually 
called  ALLYLENE,  and  formerly  also  propinene. 

1866  HOFMANN  in  FtK.  Royal  Soc.  XV.  58  m<tc. 
1873  WATTS  Fawnef  Chem.  (ed.  n)  558  Ethine  and  pro- 
pine  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  1877  Ibid. 
(ed.  12)  II.  63  Allylene  or  propine  C,H|..  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  bromopropene. 

Propine  (propsi-n),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  or 
arch.  Also  5-7  -pyne,  9  dial,  -peyne.  [ad. 
L.  propln-are  to  drink  to  one's  health,  pledge ;  to 
give  to  drink,  administer,  furnish,  ad.  Gr.  wponlv-uv 
lit.  to  drink  before  or  above,  to  drink  to  another,  to 
give  one  to  drink,  also  to  give  freely,  to  present, 
f.  ir/x>,  PBO-2  +  wiVfiy  to  drink.] 

1.  trans.  To  offer  or  give  to  drink ;  to  present 
with  (drink)  ;  fig.  to  offer  or  give  (a  '  cup '  of  afflic- 
tion, etc.).  Obs. 

c  1430  LVDO.  Commend,  our  Lady  viii.  52  Sum  drope  of 

fractfut  dewe  to  us  propyne.  1563  WINJET  Wks.  (S.  I'.S.) 
I.  27  Thai  feir  nocht  to  propyne  tne  venum  of  hteresie  til 
wtheris.  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Passion  ii.  (1616)  21  The  Father 
hath  pi  opined  vnto  mee  a  bitter  cuppe  of  affliction.  1637 
GILLESPIE  Enf.  Pop.  Cerent,  in.  ii.  31  Whiles  she  ptopinetn 
to  the  world  the  cup  of  her  fornications.  1675  J.  SMITH 
Chr.  Kelig.  Afptal  it.  25  That  deadly  Poyson  of  their 
Religion  that  was  propined  from  the  Stage,  a  1713  PIICAIRN 
in  Maidment  Scot.  Pasquils  (1868)317  A  health  to  the  King 
1  do  thee  propine. 

2.  To   offer   for   acceptance   or  as   a   present; 
to  present ;  to  put  before  one,  propose. 

Perhaps  first  said  of  a  present  of  wine. 

c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xvii.  118  My  grete  veniaunce&my 
gret  discipline,  With  my  slrengthe  to  jow  it  stlial  propine. 
i$oo-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxvii.  61  Ane  riche  present  thay 
did  till  hir  propyne.  1516  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  115 
That  thar  be  propynit  to  the  kingis  gtace.  .sax  potionis  of 
wyne.  c  1560  ROLLAND  Seven  Sages  34  Of  lhair  prettick  to 
me  ane  point  propyne.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Lts/fe's  Hist. 
Scot.  vili.  92  The  king  propynet  him  the  cunlries  Knapden 
and  Kintyr.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atkeom.  i.  ii.  5  2  (1693)  n 
Vnlesse  we  would  propine,  both  our  selues,  and  our  cause, 
vnto  open  and  iust  derision.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit. 
I.  iv.  rule  ii.  9  19  It  propines  to  us  the  noblest,  the  highest, 
and  the  bravest  pleasures  of  the  world.  1807  J.  STACG 
Poems  67  Our  past  misfortunes  we'd  propeyne  T  oblivion. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivanltot  xxxii.  In  expectation  of  the  ample 
donation,  or  soul-scat^  which  Cedric  had  propined. 

3.  To   present  (a   person)  with  something;    to 
endow,  reward. 

<  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  6506  For  mochel  woischepe  by 
hym  schalt  bouse  And  ful  gret  encres  to  the  and  thyne,  And 
thow  hit  worschepe  &  hit  propyne.  1554  Edin.  Count  Rec. 
29  Dec.  II.  If.  39  (MS.)  An  vther  goblet,  with  which  to  pro- 
pine  the  Quenis  Grace,  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Passion  ii.  (1616)  23 
If  the  Lord  propine  thce  with  a  cup  of  affliction,  a  1670 
SPALDINO  Trout.  Ckas.  f  (Spald.  CU  II.  86  He,  with  his 
Ouene  ..  wes  bankettit  . .,  and  thairefter  piopynit  with 
20.000  lib.  sterling  in  ane  fair  coup  of  gold,  a  1758  RAMSAY 
Three  Bonnets  62  And  bought  frae. .  liawsy,  His  [bonnet),  to 
propine  a  giglet  lassie.  189$  CROCKETT  Men  !•/ Moss-Hags 
xlix,  Bless  God  that  you  have  had  a  husband  ..  to  propine 
Him  with. 

4.  a.  tram.  To  wish  (health  or  the  like)   to 
some  one   in   drinking.      b.    inlr.    To  address  a 
pledge  or  toast  to  ;  to  drink  a  health  to. 

a  1770  C  SMART  Hop  Garden.  I.  Poems  (1810)  38/1  The 
lovely  sorceress  mix'd.  and  to  the  piince  Health,  peace  and 
joy  propin'd.  1887  Blachw.  Mag.  Sept.  402  And  thus  did 
he  to  the  king  propine  :  '  Long  live  the  King  ! ' 

Hence  t Propl'ner  Obs.  rare—1,  one  who  'pro- 
pines  ',  offers,  or  gives. 

1589  BRUCE  Serni.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  26  There  is  twa  pro- 
piners,  twa  personis  that  offeris  and  givis  the  Sacrament. 

Fropinquant  (propi-rjkwant),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  propinijuanleiii,  pres.  pple.  of  prepinqu-drc  to 
bring  near,  approach,  f.  propinqu-us :  see  PBO- 
PINQUE.]  Near,  neighbouring,  adjacent. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  E.ip.  2  Piter-  ii.  3  That  cannot  be  called 
closely  propinquant .  .which  is  actually  present.  1903  T.  P.  s 
Weekly  4  Sept.  427/3  Small  vans.,  stationed  at  vaiious 
squares,  propinquant  to  busy  sections  of  the  city. 

f  PrOpi'TKJuate,  ///•  "•  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L, 
fropiit<jitat-us  brought  near,  pa.  pple.  of  propin,ni- 
are :  see  prec.l  Immediate,  proximate. 
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PROPINQUATE 

1665  J.  GADBURY  LonJ.  Deliv.  Predicted  Concl.  40  The 
shutting  up  of  People  in  a  time  of  Sickness  ..  is  no  small 
propinquate  cause . .  of  the  increase  of  the  Contagion.  1683 
-  in  Wliarton's  Wks.  Pref.,  Aptly  . .  distinguished  into 
Causes  Remote,  and  Propinquale. 

t  Propi-nquate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  propinquare  to  bring  near,  to  draw  near.] 

1633  COCKERAM,  Propinquate,  to  approach. 

Propinque  (pwpi-rjk),  a.  rare.     [ad.  L.  pro- 
pinqu-us  near,  neighbouring,  derivative  of  prope    ' 
near :  cf.  longinqu-us  distant,  from  huge  far.] 

1    Near  in  space,  neighbouring,  at  hand. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  ff.  v.  §  2  (1643)  81  The  matter  of  Meteors 
. .  as  it  is  propinque  or  near,  it  consisteth  of  Exhalations. 
1891  J.  ASHBY-STERRY  in  Graphic  16  Apr.  494/1  Ihey  did 
not  disdain.,  the  foaming  pewter  from  the  propinque  public. 
1907  N.  MUNRO  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  81/1  Ports  more 
propinque  to  the  highways  of  the  world. 

t  2.  Immediate,  proximate,  direct.   Obs. 

1649  BULWER  Pathomyot.  I.  iv.  18  Some  more  propinque 
and  conjunct  cause  of  motion.  1661  K.  W.  Colt/.  Cliarac.. 
Gd.  old  Cause  (1860)  63  The  devil's  the  remote  cause,  and 
their  hearts  the  approximate  and  neere  propinque  cause. 

f3.  Nearly  approaching  accuracy  ;  approximate. 

1680  AUBREY  Livesd&gS)  II.  86  Mr.  Launcelot  Moorhouse 
.  .wrote  against  Mr.  Francis  Potter's  booke  of  666,  and  falls 
upon  him,  for  that  25  is  not  the  true  roote.but  the  propinque 
root.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  455. 

Hence  Fropi'nquial  a.,  done  in  proximity. 

1891  C.  JAMES  Rom,  Rigmarole  116  In  the  course  of  a 
week's  propinquial  (excuse  my  coinage)  climbing. 

Propi-nquitous,  a.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  next  +  , 
-ous:  cf.  calamitous.']  That  is  in  propinquity;  j 
close  at  hand. 

1899  Literature  n  Mar.  260  A  propinquitous  and  sym- 
pathetic brother-in-arms  is  a  welcome  ally  indeed. 

Propinquity  (propi'nkwiti).      [ME.  propin- 
qnite, a.  obs.  F.  propinquiti  (c  1 240  in  Godef.),  ad. 
L.  propinquitds,  -tdtem  nearness,  f.  propinqn-ns : 
see  PROPINQCE.]     Nearness,  closeness,  proximity : 
a.  in  space  :  Neighbourhood. 

ci46o  MF.THAM  Wks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  148  He  concludyth. . 
that  the  mone  schuld,  for  her  propynqwyte,  sundry  in- 
dysposycion  . .  cause.  1570  LEVINS  Matiip.  110/24  Pro- 
pinquitie, propitiquitas.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  U.  372  By 
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melting  at  i36°-i37°.    1881  Times  3  June  5  Competition    j 
with  the  natural  dye-stuff  is  not  to  be  thought  of  until  the    I 
maker  can  reduce  the  price  of  dry  propiolic  acid.     1857    ; 
MILLER  Elau.  Chem.  III.  239  •Propionamitic  CfHrNOa,    , 
Butyramide  C8H9NO2,  and  Valeramidt  Ci0HiiNOj,niay 
all  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  their  respec- 
tive ethers.    1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  1009  Propion- 
amide  is  colourless,  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether,  from  which    it    crystallises    in    radiate   crystalline 
masses..;  from  chloroform  it  crystallises  in  pearly  scales. 
1861  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  I II.  350  Most  of  the  "propionates 
are  soluble  and  crystallizable.    The  propionates  of  potash 
and  soda  are  deliquescent.  Propionate  of  lime  is  efflorescent, 


IV.  307/2  It  should  not  be  in  too  close  propinquity  to  the 
stable. 

b.  inbloodorrelationship:  Near  or  close  kinship. 
CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  iii.  25  (Camb.  MS.)  The 

moost  presyous  kynde  of  any  propinquite  or  alyaunce  bat 
may  ben.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lew  it.  ii.  (SkeatM.  101 
She  . .  maketn  nigh  cosinage,  ther  neuer  propinquite  ne 
alyaunce  in  lyue  was,  ne  shulde  haue  be.  1558  KNOX  First 
Blast  (Arb.)  55  It  is  not  birth  onely  nor  propinquitie  of 
blood.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  105  The  next 
day..hee  put  her  away,  pretending .. propinquity  of  blood. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xiv.  234  Thus  in  the  second 
degree,  the  issue  of  George  and  Cecilia  Stiles  and  of 
Andrew  and  Esther  Baker.. are  each  in  the  same  degree 
of  propinquity.  1880  MUIKHEAD  Gaius  in.  §  27  He  does 
not  call  them  in  the  second  class  immediately  after  the 
sui  heredes, . .  but  in  the  third  class,  on  the  ground  of  j 
propinquity. 

c.  in  nature,  disposition,  belief,  association,  etc.: 
Similarity,  affinity. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  117  An  annexed 
propinquity  or  opposition  of  good  and  bad,  vertue  and  vice. 
1650  T.  VAUGHAN  Anima  Magica  8  There  is  in  Nature  a 
Certain  Chain,  or  subordinate  propinquity  of  Complexions 
between  Visibles,  and  invisibles.  1823  GILLIES  Aristotle's 
Rliet.  n.  x.  297  The  objects  of  envy  must  always  be  charac- 
terised by  nearness  in  time,  place,  age,  reputation,  in  short 
by  a  sort  of  propinquity. 

d.  in  time  :  Near  approach,  nearness. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  vu  i.  341  Thereby  is 
declared  the  propinquity  of  their  desolation.  18*5  LAMB 
£//(X_Ser.  li.  Superannuated  Alan,  Each  day  used  to  be 
individually  felt  by  me . .  in  its  distance  from,  or  propinquity 
to-the  next  Sunday. 

Propi'nquous,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  'L.propinqu-ns 
PBOPINQDK  +  -ous.]  Near,  close  at  hand,  in 
proximity. 

1831  BENTHAM  Deontol.  vii.  (1834)  I.  107  Susceptible  of 
being  brought  into  the  mind  with  the  vividness  of  that 
which  is  propinquous. 

Propio-,  propion-,  Chem.,  a  formative  derived 
from  PHOPIONIC,  entering  into  the  names  of  com- 
pounds related  to  propionic  acid.  The  chief  are  : 
Proplo-lic  a.  [dim.  f.  PROPIONIC],  in  propiolic  acid, 
CH=C.CO3H,  obs.  synonym  of  PROPARGYLIC 
acid;  phenyl-propiolic  acid,  C6H5 .  C  =  C .  CO2H : 
see  quot.  Fropio  namiide,  the  amide  of  propionic 
acid,  C3H5O.N.H2:  see  quots.  Pro-pionate,  a 
salt  of  propionic  acid.  Fro'pioue,  di-ethyl  ketone 
(CaH5)3.CO,  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  lighter 
than  water,  in  smell  resembling  acetone;  dis- 
covered by  Fremy  in  1835,  and  called  by  him 
Metacelone.  Propioni'tril,  .lie,  the  nitrile  or 
nitrogen  compound  of  the  propyl  series,  C3H5N, 
derived  from  propionyl  by  substitution  of  N  for  O. 
Pro-pionyl,  the  monovalent  radical  C3H5O  of 
propionic  acid ;  formerly  called  metacetyl. 

1871  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  962  Phenyl-propiolic  Add. 
CflHoO.j  ..  related  to  phenyl-propionic  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  stearolic  to^stearic  acid.  ..  It  crystallises  from 
water  or  from  carbon  bisulphide  in  long  white  silky  needles 


.  .is  sometimes  called  ethyl-propionyl.  1857  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.  III.  166  Cyanide  of  Ethyl:  Hydrocyanic  Ether: 
*  Propionitrile  (CiHsCy  =  CeHsN)  ..  is  obtained  ..by  the 
distillation  of  sulphethylate  of  potash  with  cyanide  of 
potassium.  1864-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  II.  211  Cyanide 
of  ethyl,  Propionitrile,  Metacetonitrile,  ..  discovered  by 
Pelouze  in  1834  . .  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
078.  ..It  has  a  strong  alliaceous  odour,  and  is  very 
poisonous.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  311  Propione.., 
ethyltde  of  "propionyl.  187*  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  962 
Propionyl  bromide.  CsHsOBr.  Ibid.  963  Propionyl  iodide. 
CsHsOl. 

Propionic  (pnwpip'ntk),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F. 
propionique  (Dumas,  Malagute,  &  Leblanc  1847  ; 
Comples  Rendus  XXV.  781),  f.  Gr.  irpo,  PKO-2  (or 
irpuiTos  first)  +  mtav,  mov-  fat,  in  reference  to  its 
being  the  first  in  order  of  the  actual  fatty  acids 
(formic  and  acetic  acids,  which  precede  it  in  the 
series,  not  forming  unctuous  derivatives). 

From  propionic  are  derived  the  names  PROPANE,  PROPESE, 
PKOPYL,  and  the  terms  under  PROPIO-.] 

1.  Propionie  acid,  the  monatomic  monobasic 
acid  of  the  propyl  or  tri-carbon  series,  the  third 
acid   of  the  fatty  series,  C3H6Oa,  discovered  by 
Gottlieb  in  1844,   and  by  him  designated  Mela- 
tetanic  acid.     Its  salts  are  PROPIONATES.     Also  in 
comb,  as  bromopi'Opionic  acid,  etc. 

1851  R.  I.  MORLEY  in  Q.  7rnl.  Chem.  Sac.  IV.  i  The 
unfortunate  term  metacctonic  or  tnctacetic  acid,  only  lately 
replaced  by  the  appropriate  appellation  of  propionic  acid, 
now  universally  adopted.  1859  Fowtus'  Chem.  411  Under 
the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  propylic  _  alcohol ..  is 
converted  into  an  acid  analogous  to  acetic  acid,  which  is 
called  propionic  acid.. a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  ofta 
peculiar,  somewhat  pungent  odor,  similar  to  that  of  acetic 
acid.  1873  RALFE  Pliys.  Chem.  46  Formic,  Acetic,  and 
Propionic  acids  are  present  in  sweat. 

2.  Propionic  aldehyde,   C3H6O  =  C3H5p.H, 
i^pi-oj-yl  aldehyde,  hydride  of  propionyl),  a  limpid 
neutral  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  odour.     So  pro- 
pionic ethers,  salts,  etc. 

1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  734  Propionic  aldehyde. . 
discovered  in  1847  by  Guckelberger.  1880  Libr.  Univ. 
Ktiowl.  (N.  Y.)  VIII.  494  Acetone  is  isomericwith  propionic 
aldehyde  C,H6O. 

Propir(e,  -te,  -tie,  obs.  ff.  PROPER,  -TY. 

Propitiable  (propi-Ji,ab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  propi- 
tiabil-is  easy  to  be  appeased :  see  PROPITIATE  v. 
and  -ABLE;  cf.  obs.  F.  propiciable,  -(table  (i5th  c. 
in  Godef.).] 

fl.  Able  to  propitiate.  Obs.  rare. 

1553  T.  WATSON  in  Crowley  Soph.  Dr.  Watson  ii.  (1569) 


pitiable,  as  well  for  the  synnes  of  the  quicke,  as  of  the  dead. 

2.  Capable  of  being  propitiated  or  made  pro- 
pitious. 

1557  Sarnm  Primer,  Dirige  L  vj,  Almightie  eternal!  God, 
..bee  propiciable  to  the  soule  of  thy  servaume.  1661  H. 
MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  10  It  could  never 
enter  into  my  mind,  that  he  [God]  was  either  irritable  or 
propitiable,  by  the  omitting  or  performing  of  any  mean  and 
insignificant  services.  1890  SARAH  J.  DUNCAN  Soc.  Depart. 
305  [She]  is  propitiable,  and  walks  the  deck  daily  with  her 
former  calumniators. 

Propitial  (propi-Jal),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  pro- 
\  piti-ns  PROPITIOUS  +  -AL.]  Propitiatory. 

1850  NEALE  Kled.  Hymns  (1867)  108  Luke  the  ox,  in  form 
propitial,  As  a  creature  sacrificial. 

t  Propi'tiate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pro- 
pitiat-tts,  pa.  pple.  of  propiti-are:  see  next.]  Pro- 
pitiated. (In  quot.  const,  as  pa.  pple.) 

1551  Bp.  GARDINER  Explic,  150  With  suche  sacrifices 
God  is  made  fauorable,  or  God  is  propitiate,  if  we  shall 
make  new  Englishe. 

Propitiate  (propi-jVt),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  propiti-are  to  render  favourable,  appease  (f.  pro- 
piti-us  PROPITIOUS)  :  see  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  propitious  or  favourably  in- 
|  clined  ;  to  appease,  conciliate  (one  offended). 

1645  WALLER  To  Mistris  Broughton  Poems  127  You  (her 

5riest)  declare  What  ofTrings  may  propitiate  the  Faire.  1759 
OHNSON  Rassrlax  xi,  That  the  supreme  Being  may  be 
more  easily  propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another  is  the 
dream  of  jdle  superstition.  183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch. 
Strike  viii,  If  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  propitiate  the 
masters  by  sacrificing  him.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  153 
That  they  [the  Gods]  can  be  propitiated,  .is  not  to  be 
allowed  or  admitted  for  an  instant. 

1 2.  intr.  To  make  propitiation.  Obs.  rare—'1. 

1703  YOUNG  Serm.  II.  267  The  sorrows  of  our  Lord  were 
propitiating  for  the  sins  of  Eden. 

f3.  trans.  To  treat  propitiously.  Obs.  rare—1. 


PROPITIATORY. 

1768  (W.  DONALDSON]  Life  Sir  B.  Sapskull  I.  xiv.  142  The 
Grecians,  -used  to  enrich  their  victim,  by  tipping  his  horns 
with  gold,  in  order  to  bribe  the  mercenary  God  to  propitiate 
their  appeal. 

Hence  Propi'tiated,  Propitiating  ///.  adjs. ; 
Propi'tiatingly  adv. 

tiijn  KEN  Hynmotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  68  And  on 
the  cross  breathing  his  painful  last,  To  his  propitiated  great 
Father  pass'd.  a  1811  A.  M'LEAN  Comm.  Hel\  (1847)11.  xii. 
196  Christ  is  represented  as  the  meek  and  propitiating  Lamb. 
I873SYMONDS  Crk.  Poets  ix.  291  The  old  Oedipus,,  .is  made 
a  blessed  Daemon  through  the  mercy  of  propitiated  deities. 
1890  E.  L.  ARNOLD  Plant  vii,  'Now',  said  the  scribe 
propitiatingly. 

Propitiation  (propiJV'-jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
propitiation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  propiti-are  to  PRO- 
PITIATE ;  cf.  F.  propitiation  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  propitiating ;  appease- 
ment, conciliation ;  atonement,  expiation. 

1388  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxv.  9  In  the  tyme  of  propiciacioun. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Propitiation,  the  Act  of  propitiating,  an 
appeasing  of  the  Divine  Anger  by  Sacrifice,  or  Prayer ;  an 
Atonement.  1750  JOHNSON  RamblcrtZo,  10  F  ii  By  what 
propitiation,  therefore,  may  1  atone  for  my  former  gravity? 
1850  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Holy  Baft.  132  The  propitiation 
which  our  Lord  effected  on  the  Cross  for  the  sins  of  men. 
1871  TYNDAI.L  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  i.  i  Propitiation  of  these 
terrible  powers  was  the  consequence. 

b.  A  propitiatory  gift, offering,  or  sacrifice,  arch. 

1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion  (i  John  ii.  2),  He  is 
the  propiciation  for  our  synnes.  1649  JKR.  TAYLOR  Gt. 
Extiaf.  n.  Disc.  viii.  69  Christ  is  our  Advocate,  and  he  is  the 
propiciation. 

1 2.  Tlie  condition  or  state  of  being  propitiated 
or  rendered  favourable  ;  favour.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xviii.  54  That  in  the  Day,  the  Day 
of  visitation,  God  may  looke  on  thee  wlk  Propitiation. 

t  Propitiatoir(e,  a.  Sc.  Obs.rare~\  [a.  F. 
propiliatoirc.]  —  PROPITIATORY  a. 

1580  HAV  Demandcs  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  69  The 
sacrifice  of  the  aulter.  .is  propitiatoireand  obteins  remissione 
fra  God  to  thame  for  quhilks  it  is  offred. 

Propitiator  fpwpHI|<tai)i  [a.  late  L.  pro- 
pitiator, agent-n.  from  propiti-are  to  PROPITIATE  ; 
so  F.  propitiateur,  in  1 5 1 9  propic-  (Hatz. -Darin.).] 
One  who  propitiates. 

1571  KNOX  Bk.  Com.  Order  (1868)  61  Look  Thou  to  Thy 
dear  Son . .  our  Head . .  Mediator,  and  only  Propitiator.  1614 
DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  vi.  23  Our  Lternall  Priest  and 
Propitiator.  1741  tr.  Bossuefs  Hist.  I'ar.  Prot.  Ch.  (1820) 
1.  131  The  whole  Church,  who  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ 
for  propitiator  and  author  of  justification. 

Propitiatorily  (pwprjiiatarili),  adv.  [f.  next 
+  -LY*.]  In  a  propitiatory  manner;  by  way  of 
propitiating. 

«>5SS    BRADFORD   Serm.,    Lord's  Supper  (1574)    livb, 


There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  Christ  made  an 
Offering  of  that  bread  and  wine  to  his  Father,  either 
eucharistically  or  propitiatorily. 

Propitiatory  (proprjiiatsri),  sb.  and  a.  [As 
sb.  ad.  late  L.  fropitiatdri-um  (a  200  m  Itala) 
place  of  atonement,  also  propitiation,  rendering  Gr. 
IKaarijpiov  (LXX  and  N.  T.) ;  sb.  use  of  neut.  sing, 
of  late  L.  propilidlori-us  adj.  atoning,  reconciling 
(whence  the  adj.  B),  (.propitiator  PROPITIATOR  :  see 
-DRY.  So  OY.propiciatorie,  -s  sb.  (01200  in  Littre), 
moA.Y.propitiatoire  adj.  and  sb.  Cf.  MERCY-SEAT.] 
A.  sb.  1.  The  mercy-seat. 

[c  1100  ORMIN  1036  Tzr  oferr  batt  arrke  wass  An  oferr- 
werrc  wel  timmbredd  pat  wass  P.'opitiatoriumm  O  Latin 
spa=che  nemmnedd.]  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8281  (Cott.)  And 
[in  pat  hali  arke]  was  aarons  wand,..pe  gilden  oyle,  be 
propiciatori,  Tua  cherubins.  138*  WYCLIF  Heb.  ix.  5  Vpon 
whiche  thingis  weren  cherubyns  of  glorie,  schadewinge  the 
propiciatorie.  c  1449  PECOCK  Kepr.  n.  vi.  174  The  ark  or 
chest  of  witnessing  with  propiciatorie.  1564  HARDING 


English,  the  Mercy  -seat  1888  CAVE  Inspir.  O.  Test.  v.  246 
Laws,  .announced  from  the  Propitiatory  of  the  Tabernacle. 
b.  trans/,  sn&fg.,  esp.  applied  to  Christ. 

1549  COVERD^LE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  iii.  7  b,  But  nowe 
hatrTGod  declared  Christ  to  be  vntoall  people  the  very  pro- 
piciatory,  mercie  table,  and  sacrifice.  1603  HAUSNKT  Pop. 
Impost.  118  The  auncient  renowmed  glorious  Reliques 
jewelled  up  in  the  Popes  Propitiatorie  at  Rome,  a  1635 
SIBBES  Confer.  Christ  tr  Mary  (1656)  2  There  were  two 
angels,  one  at  the  head,  another  at  the  feet,  to  shew  that 
peace  was  to  be  expected  in  the  true  propitiatory,  Jesus 
Christ.  1800  A.  SWANSTON  Serm.  *,  Lect.  I.  28  Here  is  the 
mercy-seat,  the  true  propitiatory,  the  throne  of  grace. 

2.  Theol.  A  propitiation  ;  an  offering  of  atone- 
ment ;  esp.  said  of  Christ.  ?  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  n.  xvii.  (1634)  25°  Christ, 
whom  God  hath  set  to  be  the  propitiatone  by  faith  which 
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. 
to  death  he  would  become  a  propitiatory.  t  ^ 

B.  adj.  That  propitiates  or  tends  to  propitiate  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  propitiation  ;  appeasing,  atoning, 
conciliating,  expiatory  ;  ingratiating. 

1551   T.  WILSON    Logike    (1580)   29  b,  No  hypocritical! 
workes,  no  Propiciatorie  Massyng,  no  meritorious  praiyng, 


PROPITIOUS. 

..  are  yet  to  bee  allowed  before  God.  1554  COVERDALE 
Crying  CMlft  Cms  v.  64  The  propiciatory  sacrifyce  of 
Chryste.  1736  BUTLKR  Anal.  n.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  212  The 
general  prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the  heathen 
world.  1840  DICKKNS  Old  C.  Shop  ii,  Mr.  Swivellcr.. 
looking  about  him  with  a  propitiatory  smile.  1846  GROTK 
yyak  xx.  1 1.  130  A  propitiatory  payment  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased. 

Propitious  (propi-Jss),  a.  Forms  :  5  propy- 
oyoua,  5-7  -pioi(o)us,  6-  propitious.  [Late 
ME.  a.  OK  prof  ictus,  -eux  (01140  in  Goilef.),  f. 
L.  proptti-tts  (see  PBOPICE):  see  -ous.J 

1.  Disposed  to  be  favourable;  well-disposed, 
favourably  inclined ;  gracious. 

1447  BOKENHAM  .•ieyntys  (Roxb.)  ,0  To  them  in  erthe  that 
'7  ser/e  ,^d  love  Be  evtre  propycyous.  1451  CAPGRAVE 

1  i  u  u  j ,  • '  J  5"  Lt  T'  S-J  '5  ""'"«,  whech  is  propicius 
tohelth,  had  withdrawc  sum-what  hirfauour.  1596  SPENSKK 
Hmnu  i.  ii,  Tassw.ige  the  force  of  this  new  flame,  And 
make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need.  1681  R.  WITTIK 
?">T>..tfeavcns  56  Astrology  considers  some  of  the  Planets 
in  their  Influencesas  propitious  to  Mankind.  1748  HART!  EY 
Ooscrv.  Mail  u.  n.  112  They  all  endeavoured  to  render  God 
propitious  by  Sacrifice.  1888  ANNA  K.  GREEN  Behind 
Closed  Doors  iv,  If  the  fates  are  propitious  we  may  succeed. 
D.  Indicative  of,  or  characterized  by,  favour  •  of 
favourable  import ;  boding  well. 

«.S*> MAKLOWB  ist  Pt.  Tamkurl.  v.  i,  We  entreat.  That 

viii  ""ffrSV.T"  RrrT!'°us;,  '•*»  M"-TON  £'*M- 

NXVIII.  238  God  hath  testifi'd  by  all  propitious  and  evident 
-signes  . .  that  such  a  solemn  . .  act . .  was  . .  a  . .  grateful!  . . 
Sacrifice.  1703  MAC NDRELL  Journ.  Jena.  (1733)26  Having 
first  sent  our  Present,.. to  procure  a  propitious  receptio." 
''ft  k'  R°'1'*'  A."c-  ""'•  («8»7>  VI.  XV.  xiii.  202  being 
told  that  the  auspices  were  not  propitious.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  ii  52  Almighty  Jupiter  Flung  down  his  lightnings 
°'o'  ?>"g  and  gave  ^"P"'0"*  omens. 

A.  i  resenting  favourable  conditions  ;  favourable, 
advantageous. 

1601  R.  IOHNSON  Kingd.  «,  Comww.  (1603)  12  The  gentle. 
nesse  of  the  aire,  with  the  fertilitie  of  the  ground,.. is  so 
propitious  and  natural!  for  the  increase  of  fruite.  1605 
AODISON  K,»fii0  May  Heav'n's  propitious  gales  attend 
thee  home  1  1781  GIBBON  Did.  ff  f.  XXv.  (1869)  I.  721  The 
c"2,uin.stan«s  w?Je  ProPi"ous  to  the  designs  of  an  usurper. 
1868  tREEMAN  Nona.  Cony.  II.  viiL  206  Thurstan  looked 
upon  the  moment  as  one  propitious  for  revolt.  1870 
L  ESTRANGE  M,a  Mit/ord  I.  lii.  75  The  weather  was  mcit 
propitious. 

Hence  Propitiously  adv.,  in  a  propitious 
manner ;  Propi'tion»n«»»,  the  quality  or  fact  of 
being  propitious. 

1S93  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  6t  If  I  had 
but  bestowed  the  thousand  part  of  the  propitiousnes  I 
liaue  bestowed  on  the  progeny  of  Abraham.  1681  DRYDEN 
ADS.  f,  Ac/at.  363  Yet  oh  that  Fate,  propitiously  inclined, 
Had  raised  my  birth,  or  had  debased  my  mind. 
IKMPIR  Atu-  JL  M«J  T  — ..--  1x71...  .  ij 


AIK.  «,  Mod.  Learn.  Wks.  1720  I.  MO  The  Pro- 
pitiousness  of  Climate  to  that  sort  of  Tree.  1831  CARLYLE 

f  •  Sf  '•  '"•  <l838)  58  The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash 
of  worlds  was  thy  clement  and  propitiously  wafting  tide. 

Pro-plasm,  rare.  [ad.  L.  proplasma  (Plin.), 
a.  (Jr.  ir/)o'ir\a<7/«j  a  pattern,  model,  f.  *pox\aoa<iv 
to  mould  or  form  before :  see  PRO-  *  and  PLASM.] 
A  mould,  a  matrix. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  182  Those  Shells, 
bv  that  means,  serving  as  Proplasmes,  or  Moulds,  to  the 
Matter  which  so  filled  them.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tteku.  I, 
froplasm,  the  same  with  a  Mould  in  which  any  Metal  or 
soft  Matter,  which  afterwards  will  harden,  is  cast.  18.. 
Jrnl.  o/ Science  No.  124.  242  (Cent.  Diet.)  We  gather  hat 
the  mysterious  Spirit  is  merely  the  noumenon  or  proplasm 
of  physical  and  psychical  phenomena. 

t  Propla'stic,  st>.  and  a.  06s.  [As  sb.  ad. 
mod.L.  proplastice,  a.  Gr.  type  *irpov\ao-T,x^  (sc. 
T^XVIJ)  the  art  of  moulding,  f.  vponMoo-fiv :  see 
prec.,  also  PLASTIC;  as  adj.  ad.  Gr.  type  *<rpo- 
irAaffTiKo's,  f.  -nfon^aaadv :  see  prec.] 

A.  sb.  The  art  of  forming  moulds  for  casting 
(166.  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  i.  2  Sculptura  . .  was  apply'd  to 

severa  things  i  as, . .  Proplastice  forming  the  future  work 
*tx  ''!?£'' or  som<:  suc"  ma"er,  as  the  Protypus  was  of  Wax 
for  trtormation,  and  the  Modulus  of  wood  )  1688  R 
HO\M&  Armoury  m.  153/2  Lysistratus ..  found  out  the  Art 
of  Proplaslick,  or  casting  of  Figures  in  Moulds.  [1706 
PHILLIPS,  Proplastice,  the  Art  of  making  Moulds,  in  which 
anything  is  cast  or  framed.] 

B.  adj.  Of  or  relating  to  the  making  of  moulds ; 
forming  a  mould  or  cast. 

166.  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  Table,  Proplaslic  Art.  ,8.i-a 
LOLERIDGE  Confess,  in.  34  The  first  ferments  of  the  great 
affections-the  proplastic  waves  of  the  microcosmic  chaos. 

•f  ropless  (prp-ples),  a.  [f.  PROP  si.*  +  -LESS.] 
\\  ithout  prop  or  support ;  unsupported. 

i»»  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  vii.  04  The  dull  Earth's 

VA°^rvmxTieTB,T'! Lstailds  ««"y«Sti.  rts.B«SSl- 

rktoUt.  v.  xix,  Tell  how  pond'rous  Earths  huge  propksse 
Ball  hangs  poised  in  the  fluent  Hall  Of  fleeting  Air  ?T™ 
DENNIS  To  Thorns™,  Yet  shall  my  propless  i y  pa  e  a,ft 
braUJltss  the  short  sunshine  which  thy  pity  lent. 

ii  Propleuron  vP">iplu«TfTn).  Entom.  PI.  -a. 
[mod  L.,  f.  PRO-  2  4.  PLEURON.]  Each  of  the  two 

literal  portions  of  the  prothorax,  or  first  thoracic 
somite  of  an  insect,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pronotum.  Hence  Propleu  ral  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  propleuron. 

Each  propleuron  consists  of  three  parts  named  trot. 'pimcron 
f '-off, sternum,  frvfarafteron.  (Cf.  mcsopleuron  and  meta. 
/WKrcWjWith  theirdivisions 'mesefimenn,  metepimenn.nc  ) 

1841  E.  NEWMAN  Insects  n6  The  frottoin.* 
t«'",prostcrnum,  an 
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Proplex,  -exus :  see  PRO-  2  i. 

t  Prople-xity.  Ots.  [For  perplexity,  by  con- 
fusion of  prefixes.]  Perplexity. 

1487  Barkour's  S,-uce  xn.  53o(Carab.  MS.)  Set  iu.till  herd 
proplexitc.  c  1500  KENNEDY  fission  of  Christ  1332  He  es- 
toumt  with  gret  proplexite.  1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.. 
Kyfing  gy'isor,  Troplexitie.  „  1568  in  Bannatyne  Poem, 
(M  unlcr.  LI.)  214  Peax  is  away,  flemit  b  all  proplexite. 

liPropodeon(pri;pp-d«'/n).  Entom.  Improperly 
propodeum.  [mod.L.  (Newman)  f.  Gr.  vpo, 
PRO--  +  vuSiuv  (-iuvot)  the  neck  or  mouth  of  a  wine- 
skin, or  of  the  bladder  ;  hence,  any  narrow  end. 

(ITie  Latinized  form  in  -podeum  was  app.  founded  on  the 
""sfonception  'ha'  the  Gr.  word  is  a  neuter  in  -or.)] 

That  part  of  the  thorax,  principally  in  Hymen- 
optera,  which  precedes  and  partly  surrounds  the 
petiole  ;  originally  the  first  abdominal  segment. 

1833  E.  NEWMAN  in  Entomol.  Mag.  I.  410  The  fifth 
segment  is  the  Propodeon,  and  is,  of  the  whole  thirteen,  the 
most  difficult  to  determine,  because  in  orders  of  the  same 
class  it  appears  in  different  modes.  189$  Camb.  Nat.  Hist. 
V.  49I  [The  term  '  Propodeum ']  was  proposed  by  Newman, 
,  under  the  form  of  propodeon,  and  appears  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  most  suitable  term  for  this  part.  1899  G  H 
CARPENTER  Insects  iv.  268  The  partial  or  entire  fusion  of  the 
lirst  abdominal  segment  (.propodeum)  with  the  thorax. 

Fropodial  (propwu-dial),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.     [ad. 
!   mod.L.  propodialis,  i.  PBOPODI-UM  +  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  propodium 
i   of  a  mollusc. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proximal  or  upper 
segment  of  a  limb,  as  the  humeral  or  femur. 

[188*  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Techn.  41  The  bones  of  the 
proximal  segments  are  the  Ossa  propodialia  [  =  propodial 
bones),  (etc.).] 

B.  sb.  (Also  in  L.  form  propodiale,  plural  fro- 
j  podislia.}    A  propodial  part  or  element ;  a  pro- 
1    podial  bone,  as  the  humerus  or  femur. 

1889  COPE  mAuier.  Nat.  Oct.  852  (Synopsis  of  Verteorata) 
Limbs  consisting  of  one  basal  element,  two  propodials,  and 
metapodials  and  digits . .  liatrachia. 

Propodite  (prjrpodsit).  Zool.  [f.  next  + 
-ITK  i  3.1  The  penultimate  joint  of  a  developed 
1  endopodite  limb,  as  of  a  crustacean. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Li/i  92  The  two  terminal  joints.. 
"S!*..*™  kno*n  «  the  'propoditc1  and  .'  dactylopodite  '. 
1880  HUXLEY  Cnffjhk  iv.  165  The  endopodite  is  divided 
into  five  joints,  named,— ischiopodite,  meropoditc,  carpo- 
podite,  propodite,  and  dactylopodite. 

Hence  Propodi-tic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  propodite,  as  the  propmiitic  joint. 

II  Propodium  (pr<?p<ro-dii!m).  Zool.  PI.  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  irpo,  PRO--'  +  irotis,  wo8-  foot :  cf.  Gr. 
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vpoxo&ios  adj.  before  the  feet.]     The  anterior  lobe 
of  the  foot  in  some  molluscs. 

1853  HUXLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLIII.  i.  3«  The  fin  or 
propodium  is  flattened  and  fan-shaped.  Ibid., The  posterior 
edge  of  the  propodium  carries  a  cup-shaped  disk...  This  is 
commonly  called  the  sucker...  It  may  be  called  the  meso- 
podium.  1875  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  xlvii.  (ed.  4)  342  In 
the//</«-0/»0rf,i..and  in  the  Wing-shells..the  foot  exhibits 
a  division  into  three  portions— an  anterior,  the '  propodium '  • 
a  middle,  the  '  mcsopodium  ' ;  and  a  posterior  lobe,  or  '  meta. 
B^SL1  ,l88s  E'  R-  LAXKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
653/1  The  foot  of  the  Azygobranchia .  .often  divided  into. . 
a  ore,  middlc,_and  hind  lobe,  pro-,  meso-,  and  melapodium. 

II  Propolis  (prp-jxnis).  [L.  (Plin.)  a.  Gr.  *po- 
iroAis  a  suburb,  also  bee-glue,  f.  upa  before  +  wo\,, 
city.  So  in  F.  (Pare  c  1 560).]  A  red,  resinous,  aro- 
matic substance  collected  by  bees  from  the  viscid 
buds  of  trees,  as  the  horse-chestnut ;  used  to  stop  up 
crevices,  and  fix  the  combs  to  the  hives ;  bee-clue 

[I39»  TREVISA  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.  xvm.  xiL  (Bodl.  MS.)  pe 
brid  tvme  scheo  sette(>  more  grete  matier  and  bik,  and 
)»t  is  I*  stablemente  and  fastenynge  of  bee  honye  combes, 
and  many  men  clepcb  that  mater  Profolim.  1508  FLORIO 
Propoh,  that  which  Bees  make  at  the  entrance  of  the  hiues 
to  keepe  out  cold,  called  Beeglue.]  ifel  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  313  But  Propolis  consisteth  of  a  more  solid  matter,,  and 
serueth  as  a  good  defence  against  cold,  and  to  slop  the 
passage  of  waspes  and  such  hurtful  creatures  as  would  do 
inmne  to  the  bees.  Ibid.  II.  338  With  the  like  quantity  of 
• 4  K,  «reous  matter  in  the  Bee-hive  called  Profolis. 
1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Bee,  She  began  by  loosening  the 
straw  hive  from  the  board  on  which  it  rested,  and  lo  which 
the  bees  had  fastened  it  with  propolis.  i8i«  KIRBY  &  Sr. 
Entomol.  xv.  (1818)  I.  502  M.  Huber  ascertained  that  this 
substance  was  actually  propolis,  collected  from  the  buds  of 
the  poplar.  1881  Good  Words,  745  Propolis,  an  adhesive 
vegetable  secretion,  obtained ..  from  various  sources,  the 
bud  of  the  chestnut  being  the  chief  favorite. 

Hence  Pro  poliie  v.  irons.,  to  cover  or  secure 
with  propolis. 

1884  PHIN  Did.  Apiculture  55. 

t  Propomate.  Ots.  [f.  late  L.  fropoma,  a. 
Gr.  irponofia  or  vporoipa  a  drink  taken  before 
eating  +  -ATE  l.]  (See  quotations.) 

1"?93  fmfefSM'**  •"'<*  <cd'  *>'  Pre^ma,  a  Drink 
made  of  Wme  and  Hony,  or  Sugar.  1895  Syd.  Sx.  Le£. 
/  rafo  ma  a  potion  of  wine  and  honey  talten  before  meat ; 
..also  applied  to  other  drinks  and  medicated  wines  taken 
before  rood.]  160  Physical  Diet.,  Propomaies,  all  kind 
of  drmks  made  with  sugar  and  bony. 

Propone  (prcp<«-n),  v.  Now  only  Sc.  [nd  U 
prdpdn-frc  to  put  or  set  forth,  expose,  declare  pro- 
pose, intend,  f.  pm,  PRO-1  i  a  +  pon-lrt  to  put 
place.  Cf.  PROPOUND,  PROPOSE.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  forth,  set  forth,  or  propose  for 


PROPONS. 

consideration,  acceptance,  or  adoption;  to  pro- 
pound as  a  question  or  matter  for  decision.  Since 
1 7th  c.  only  Sc. 

fynSc.  Lig.Saints  v.  (Johannes)  297  Proponand  k»m  hat 
dlstmctiue .  .bat  obire  hai  todame dyane  prayand,  suld  (etc.). 
•5U  DouoLA.^«/,  ,.i.A,*../,V,The  p^et  fir»t  proponyni 
his  entent,  Decbris  Junois  wraith  aild  maillafa,,  ,«rt 
GARDINER  in  Pocock  Kec.  Re/.  I.  ,37  Among  all  which 
requests  nothing  certain  u  proponed.  1538  CHANHER  Let. 
to  Crotmvell  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  SocTlI.  359  To  call 
my  doctors  unto  me.  and  to  propone  the  same  case 
i  amongst  them.  1*85  1 .  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'or.  l. 
ix.  23  b,  He  would  gladlv  agree  to  the  matier  proponed. 
1640  LAUD  Whs.  (1853)  III.  ,,8  These  articles  wercsent 
into  me,  not  lo  be  proponed  to  the  church,  but  to  be 
5£jj  amon8.«  'he  canons  thereof.  1676  W.  Row  Contn. 
Blatr,  Autofiog.  ix.  (1848)  14.1  Mr.  Livingstone  proponed 
an  overture.  1683  E.  HOOKE.  Pre/.  Pord^e'i  Mystic •  Hi,: 
77  If  bee  proponed  ani  Quzstions  to  am.  1814  .ccorr 

tYttT.    It  VI.      It      ill  A     iirt*  I ...........     .L .*      * 
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Wm.  xvi,  It  did  not  .  .  become  ihem  .  .  lo  propone  their 
prosapia.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  \.  ii,  The  b^u  of 
fid't'S  "  '°  pr°P°ne  lo  yo"  ««  rather  ..  con- 

2.  Civil  and  Sc.  Law.  To  put,  bring,  or  state 
before  a  tribunal. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  x.  1589  pis  Makdufftil  Lundyn 
past,  And  bar  proponyt  his  qwerel.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  I  I  163  b,  Such  articles,  as  against  hym  should  in 
open  parliament  be  bothe  proponed  and  proved  1600 
SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  „.  Table  62  And  quhen  he  compeirs,  h? 
may  proppn  his  exceptions  dilatories,  and  others.  1786 
BV\aaAeUt\tt  Unco  Cuid  ii,  I,  for  their  thoughtless,  care- 
less sakes,  Would  here  propone  defences.  1838  W?  BELI 
|  Viet.  Law  Scot.  705  Pleas  proponed  and  repelled  are  those 
pleas  which  have  been  staled  in  a  court  and  repelled  previous 
to  decree  being  given. 

1  3.  reft.  To  offer  oneself,  to  offer.  Ots. 
c  ijoo  Lancelot  2461  So  that  the!  can  them  vtraly  propone 
]    In  his  seruice  thar  lyves  to  dispone. 

t4.  trans.  To  set  before  any  one  as  an  example  or 
:   aim  ;  to  propose  or  offer  as  a  reward.  Ots. 
I       iSSS  CDU  POLE  Let.  in  Cranmer's  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker 
i    SocO  II.  537  The  great  sophisler  and  falher  of  all  lies,  .pro- 
i    ponmg  ever  that  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  sense. 
1563-7  BUCHANAN  Re/orm.  St.Andros  Wks.  (1802)  to  Thair 
salbe  twa  bonnitlis  proponet  to  be  given  solemnly  to  the 
twa    that  makis  best    composition.      1586  A.   DAY  Enr 
Secretary  •  i.  (1625)  143,  I  think  the  examples  already  pro- 
poned to  be  sufficient,    a  1653  BINNING  Srrm.  (1845)  S'5  It 
might  endear  this  Christian  virtue  (love)  unto  us,  that  God 
propones  Himself  as  the  pattern  of  it. 

t5.  To  put  before  oneself  as  something  to  be 
done  ;  to  purpose.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  221  He  pro- 
pones to  punise  thame  wilh  al  seueritie  conforme  to  Justice. 
'  'Sj>8  p.  tERCfsON  Sc.  Prm.  (1785)  25  Man  propones,  but 
God  di.spones. 

Hence>  Propo-ned  ///.  a.  ,  put  forward,  proposed, 
given    as  a  datum;   Fropo-ning  vtl.sb.,  pro- 
pounding ;  also  Propo  nement,  proposing,  nomina- 
tion ;  Propo-ner,  one  who  propones,  a  proposer. 

1533  MORE  Ausw.  Poysontd  Bk.  Wks.  1044/1  Our  sauiour 

.  .  vsed  in  the  proponing  therof  vnto  them  diuers  waies.    1535 

CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  *  Lett.  (1902)  I.  420  Prayelf? 

you  to  vse  your  discrtssion  in  the  proponing  of  the  premisses 

to  the  Frensh  king  and  the  grete  Master.     1553  CUL.  POLE 

in  Strype  Cranmer  (1840)  II.  App.  Ixxv.  924  Consysleng 

the  whole,  .in  the  proponement  of  the  parson,  that  hath  to 

Pji         c  lhe  Mme-   '  W  RECO«OK  Whetst.  D  iv,  When  any 

odde  nomber  is   propounded  .  .  multiplie    that    proponed 

nomber  by  it  selfe,  and  it  will  make  a  square  nomber.    1576 

FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  179  Some  sentence  of  certain?!,-, 

touching  this  proponed  conlrouersie.     1636  W.  SCOT  Apol. 

,    ffarr.  (WodrowSoc.)  261  "llie  proponers  were  quickly  cm  off. 

Proponent  (proponent),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L. 

proponent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  prspon-fre  :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  That  brings  forward  or  proposes  ;  that 
brings  an  action  ;  that  makes  a  proposal. 

1687  PRYDEN  Haul  4  P.  i.  121  And  for  mysterious  things 

of  faith  rely  On  the  proponent  Heaven's  authority.     1691 

WOOD  Allegation  in  Life  >t  Times  (O.  H.  S.)  IV.  17  Thi; 

i    party  proponent  doth  alledge  that  ..  there  was  and  is  att 

i    plescl!l  now  In  force  *"  act  of  parliament,  entituled  (etc). 

i8»7  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  II.  82  The  landlord  .  .  swore  in 

the   party  proponent  . 

B.  sb.  L  One  who  brings  forward  a  proposition 
or  argument  ;  a  propounder,  a  proposer. 

1588  FRM.-NCB  Lawier,  Log.  n.  ix.  101  b,  The  Proponent 
who  defendeth  proposition  or  position.  1691  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  23  These  two  Ends  considered  Absolutely  and  Simply 
in  themselves  are  alike  valued  by  their  respective  Pro- 
P?rnentV-6»3  WooD  AU*t*Uo*  in  Life  *  Times  (O.  H.  S.) 
IV.  17  This  proponent  doth  farlher  allege,  that  the  above- 
said  book,  enliluled  Athcnae  Oxoniemes,  Volume  the 
becond,  exhibited  in  this  cause  into  the  [Vice-Chancellor's] 
court  ..by  the  party  promovent  in  this  cause,  was,  and  is 
printed..  and  published  in  London.  1701  KENNETT  Prts. 
St.  Convocation  »i  The  only  proper  Rule  for  interpreting 
the  Speech  of  this  Proponent.  1871  DE  MORGAN  Budget 
of  taradojces  356  Attempt  to  enforce..  doctrine,  by  argn- 
,  ments  drawn  from  mathematics,  the  proponents  being 
persons  unskilled  in  that  science. 

2.  A  kind  of  government  agent  in  Ceylon  under 
the  Dutch. 

1860  BATEMAN  Li/t  Bp.  D.  Wilson  I.  xiii.  412,  These  men 
were  selected  by  the  Government,  paid  stipends  varying  from 
£60  to  jC  100  per  annum,  and  called  '  Proponents  '. 


,  . 

Propons    (proa-rynz).    Anat.     [mod.  L.,   f. 
PRO-I  +  PONS  a.J     (SeequoL) 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lejr.,  Pro- 
fans,  term  for  the  arciform  fibres,  where  they  cover  the 
anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  immediately  below  the 
poiis  Varolli. 


PROPONTIS. 

II  PrOPO'ntis.    Also  7  Propoutey.    [L.,  a.  Gr. 
.rponox™  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  lit.  the  '  Fore-sea 
f  mo,  PBO-  2  2  (a)  +  noVroj  asea,  spec,  the  Luxme.] 
The  ancient  name  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  also 
transf.  a  narrow  channel  (obs.). 

,642  HOWELL  for.  Trav.  xi.  (Arb.)  57  Over  the  Propontey 
to  divers  places  in  Asia.  1693  J-  O.  tr.  Copleys  Plants 
(,795)  47  Thence  thro1  a  small  propontis  carried  down,  It 
makes  the  port,  and  takes  the  left-side  town.  .  1865  SWIN- 
TORNE  Atalania  (1868)  .2.  Where  the  narrowing  bymple- 
cades  whitened  the  straits  of  Propontis  with  spray. 

Hence  Propo/ntlc  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fro- 
nontis  ;  sb.,  the  Propontic  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora. 

.604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  456  Like  to  the  Ponticke  Sea, 
Whose  Icie  Current..  keepes  due  on  lo  the  Proponticke, 
and  the  Hellespont.  1604  DRAYTON  Oml  792  The  towle 
from  the  Propontike  Spring,  Fild  all  th'  Egean  with  their 
stemming  Ores. 

fPropo-rt,  so.1  Obs.  rare-1.  [Short  for  pro- 
portion,] =  PROPORTION  sb.  4. 

1565  Satir.  Poems  Re/orm.  i.  383  Nature  formed  my 
feate'  beside  in  such  proport  as  advanseth  my  pride. 

•j-Proport,  sb*,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PURPORT  sb.,  bc-armg. 

1597  SKKNE  De  Verb.  Sign.,  Proporcitas,  proportatio 
assisx,  the  proport,  report,  declaration,  or  deliverance  of 
ane  assise. 

t  JPrOpO'rt,  v.  St.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  proporte-r 
(  1  1  1  8  in  Godef.),  variant  ol  pot-porter  to  PURPORT.] 
trans.  To  convey  to  the  mind,  to  express  ;  to 
mean,  to  bear  ;  to  set  forth;  =  PURPORT  v.  i. 

1387  Charters  ffC.  of  Edinb.  (1871)  55  This  Endenture.. 
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seems  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  her  hatred,  and  her 
hatred  in  proportion  to  her  former  friendship. 
3.  transf.  A  relation,  other  than  of  quantity,  be- 
tween things;  comparison;  analogy   f  an  analogue. 


1338  ELYOT  Diet.  Addit.,  Analogia,  conueniency  or  pro- 
orcion,  whose  prooretie  is  to  conferre  that  which  is  dout- 


..proportis  and  berys  witnes  [etc.].  1513 
vi.  Prol.  28  Virgil*..  heirintill,  as  Serums  gan  proport,  His 
hie  knawledge  he  schawis.  IS3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  I.  219  In  siclike  number  as  tha  did  proport.  1607 
LEVER  Crucifix  Ixxxv,  Take  for  an  instance  him  whom  we 
proport.  1609  HUME  Adman,  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)- 
578  The  historic  proporteth  that  sum  of  theis  byschopes 
scales  wer  aboue  ane  other.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crirn. 
Laws  Scot.  i.  xxi.  §  4  (1699)  112  As  our  saids  Laws  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  themselves  proports. 

Proportion  (piapooujsn),  sb.  [ME.  propor- 
cioun, a.  F.  proportion  (I3thc.  in  Littre),  ad.  L. 
proportion-em  proportion,  comparative  relation, 
analogy,  app.  derived  from  the  phrase  pro  portione 
for  or  in  respect  of  (his  or  its)  share  :  see  PORTION.] 

1.  In  general  use. 

1.  A  portion  or  part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  ; 
a  comparative  part,  a  share;  sometimes  simply, 
a  portion,  division,  part. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  yearn.  Prol.  ft  T.  201  What  sholde 
I  tellen  eche  proporcion  Of  thynges  whiche  J»at  we  werche 
vpon?  1581  MARBECK  Bft.  of  Notes  213  According  to  the 
working  of  euerie  part  in  his  proportion.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  y,  i.  ii,  304  Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  these 
Warres  Be  soone  collected.  1632  High  CommissionCases 
(Camden)  267  What  proportion  of  maintenance  shall  be 
allowed  her  for  Alimony  ?  1654  R.  CODIUNGTON  tr.  lustine 
v.  97  To  demand  their  proportion  in  the  spoils.  1700  in 
Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  291  Persons  may  come 
and  peticion  for  proportions  to  build  on.  1711  Fingall  J1SS. 
in  lola  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  y.  181  The  major 
part  of  them  embarked  .  .about  the  beginning  of  December  .  .  . 
Another  proportion  of  them  departed  on  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber. 1822  CHAt.tauSf.Gln.  Assembly  Wks.  XVI.  158  Each 
parish  is  divided  into  districts  called  proportions,  over  which 
an  elder  is  appointed.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Love  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  72  The  strong  bent  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
portion which  this  topic  .  .  usurps  in  the  conversation  of 
society.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  73  The  sea  which  covers 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

2.  The  relation  existing  between  things  or  magni- 
tudes as  to  size,  quantity,  number  or  the  like  ;  com- 
parative relation,  ratio.     Alsoyf^. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  45  pe  proporcioun  of  be 
roundeuesse  aboute  of  a  cercle  is  to  be  brede  as  is  be  pro- 


1003 uERpiER  counsel  evi),  me  rroportion  ot  the  sun  ana 
Moon.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  33  They 
put  in  this  Powder,  to  the  proportion  of  a  good  spoonful  for 
three  Dishes  or  Cups  full  of  Water.  1690  LOCKE  Hum. 


••HOT    MHNM  ui    t*upa   lull   ui    »T alcr.      1090   j.uuKi-   num. 

Uttd.  n.  xv.  §  12  Finite  of  any  Magnitude,  holds  not  any 
proportion  to  Infinite.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  iii.  94 
The  proportion  of  Births  to  Burials  is  found  to  be  yearly  as 


1'he  population_  exhibits,  in  every  quinquennial 


smaller  proportion  of  births  to  the  population. 

b.   In   phrase   /«  (t/w,  fa/,  ^with)  propor- 
tion.    Const,  to,  unto  ($of],  as. 


.  ,     ,  ,     . 

1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  212  After  that  sche  hath  richesse, 
Her  love  is  of  proporcioa  1637  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  II.  121 
His  tongue,  of  a  marvelous  length  for  proportion  [earlier 
edd.  for  the  p.]  of  his  body.  1660  WILLSFORD  Scales 
Contm.  i  In  proportion  unto  the  rate  it  may  be  sold  for. 
1677  Govt.  Venice  196  There  being  no  Nobleman  (with 
proportion)  so  well  recompenced  as  they,  no  not  the  Doge 
himself.  1683  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  134  Small  wings  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  its  body.  1723  Present  St.  Russia 
I.  53  Ordering  how  many  Men  each  Governor  U  to  raise 
in  Proportion  of  his  Jurisdiction.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
^ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  28  The  rooms  large,  but 
some  of  them  not  lofty  in  proportion.  1843  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint.  I  .  ii.  i.  iii.  §  9  Every  truth  is  valuable  in  projportion 
as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed. 
1855  PRESCOIT  Philip  //,  I.  u.  xil.  284  Margaret's  credulity 


proportion.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  ii.  109  Oaths  are  but  words, 
and  words  but  Wind, ..  And  hold  with  deeds  proportion,  so 
As  shadows  to  a  substance  do.  1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes 
(1604)  I.  2  He  was  to  be  a  Law-giver,  as  well  as  Moses; 
and,  to  carry  on  the  Proportion  yet  farther,  he  thought  fit 
to  imitate  him  in  the  very  Manner  and  Circumstance  of 
delivering  his  Law.  1824  MACKINTOSH  Sf.  in  Ho.  Com. 
15  June,  Wks.  1846  III.  462  What  proportion  does  the  con- 
test bear  to  the  country  in  which  it  prevails? 
4.  (=  due  <x proper  proportion.*)  Due  relation  of 
one  part  to  another ;  such  relation  of  size,  etc., 
between  things  or  parts  of  a  thing  as  renders  the 
whole  harmonious  ;  balance,  symmetry,  agreement, 
harmony. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  132  Surely  bo  Chirche  schal 
nevere  be  hool,  byfore  proporciouns  of  hir  partis  be  broght 
ageyne  by  bis  hevenly  ieche.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.  R. 
iv.  iii.  (1495)  e  vij/i  Dryenesse  is  the  worste  qualyte  whan  it 
passyth  the  proporcyons  in  bodyes.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
xxix.  112  Well  made  of  her  membres,  eche  in  his  qualyte,  and 
ryght  egall  in  proporcyon,  without  eny  dyfformyte.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.Pol.  v.  Ixxiii.  §  2  Choise  seeketh  rather  propor- 
tion then  absolute  perfection  of  goodnesse.  1641  FULLER  Holy 
fr  Prof.  St.  in.  xiii.  183  Let  thy  recreations,  .bear  propor- 
tion with  thine  age.  1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat. 
Archil.  I.  29  By  Proportion  I  don't  here  mean,  a  Relation 
of  Ratio's  as  the  Geometricians  do ;  but  a  Suitableness  of 
parts,  founded  on  the  good  Taste  of  the  Architect,  a  1832 
MACKINTOSH  Revolution  1/1688  Wks.  1846  II.  n  He  never 
obtained  an  importance  which  bore  any  proportion  to  his 
great  abilities. 

b.  Phrase.  Out  of  proportion,  having  no  due 
relation  in  size,  amount,  etc.  (usn.  implying  excess). 
1710  PALMER  Proverbs  359  If  the  pomp  exceed  the  char- 
acter, and  be  carry'd  out  of  proportion.  1831  KEBLE  Strut,  y. 
(1848)  116  Civil  liberty. .is  usually  allowed  to  fill  a  space  in 
our  thoughts,  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  it  fills  in 
the  plan  of  happiness  drawn  out  in  the  Bible. 

5.  Size  or  extent,  relatively  to  some  standard ; 
relative  size ;  also  fig.  extent,  degree.  At  full 
proportion,  full  size,  life  size.  b.  Now  only  in  //. 
Dimensions.  (Cf.  DIMENSION  sb.  2.) 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  108  Here  [the  planets!  cercles 
more  or  lasse  be,  Mad  after  the  proporcion  Of  therthe.  1551 
TURNER  Herbal  \.  1  v,  The  proporcion  of  the  lesse  is  much 
like  vnto  a  water  rose,  otherwyse  called  nunefar.  1641  J. 
JACKSOS  True  Evang.  T.  in.  230  Cornelius  aLapide,.. 
whose  volumes  are  swelled  to  that  proportion  that  they 
take  up  halfe  a  Classis  in  our  publique  Libraries.  165* 
NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cf.  26  It  may  in  a  certain 
proportion  bee  called  Servitude,  inasmuch  as  the  Kepub- 
lick  hath  been  constrained  to  assume  the  total  Dominion 
and  Government  thereof,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  125 
Hung  with  pictures  att  full  proportion  of  ye  Royal  family. 

b.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  10  A  few  very  moderate 
and  easie  documents  of  meet  proportions.  1824-9  LANDOR 
I  mag.  Conn.  Wks.  1846  II.  155/1  Few.. have  beheld  their 
contemporaries  in  those  proportions  in  which  they  appeared 
a  century  later.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  ill.  iv.  (1872)  59 
Monsters,  with  some  part  of  our  being  bearing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  giant,  and  others  showing  the  proportions  of  a 
dwarf.  1860  TYNDALL  Clac.  I.  xvi.  96  The  ice-crags., 
seemed  of  gigantic  proportions, 
t 6.  The  action  of  proportioning  or  making  pro- 
portionate; proportionate  estimate,  reckoning,  or 
adjustment.  Obs. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  558  Whan  he  hadde  founde 
his  hrste  mansion  He  knew  the  remenant  by  proporcion. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  69  To  make  pro- 
portion for  the  expenses  of  this  houshold  for  an  hoole  yere. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iv.  19  Would  thou  hadst  lesse  deseru'd, 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks,  and  payment,  Might 
haue  beene  mine. 

7.  Configuration,  form,  shape;  a  figure  or  image 
of  anything.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

a  1400-50  Alexantier  5142  A  purtrayour  in  preuate  scho 
prays . .  to  pas,  And  his  personele  proporcions  in  perchemen 
hire  bring.  1530  PALSGR.  259/1  Proporcyon  of  a  beest, 
lineature.  1535  COVERDALE  IVisd.  xiii.  13  A  croked  pece 
ofwodd..he  geueth  it  some  proporcion,  fashioneth  it  after 
the  similitude  of  a  man,  or  maketh  it  like  some  beest.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  iv.  76  b.  The  figure 
following  doth  liuely  represent  vnto  you  the  proportion  of 
the  lanissary.  1678  WOOD  Li/e  II.  411  On  the  top  of  the 
said  monument  layes  the  short  proportion  of  a  man.  1842 
TENNYSON  Two  Voices  20  She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and.. Dominion  in  the  head  and  breast, 
t 8.  A  relative  quantity,  amount,  or  number  of. 
(But  the  relativity  is  often  not  thought  of.)  Obs. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Cotnmw.  (1603)  22  Itbringeth 
not  forth  Mules  nor  Asses,  but  of  horse  infinite  proportions. 
£1618  MORYSON  Itin.  iv.  (1903)  372  The  Netherlanders, 
who  make  infinite  proportions  of  hangings  for  houses.  1633 
BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.T.  102  God.. hath  indued  him 
with  an  infinite  proportion  thereof.  1652  HOWELL  Giraffi's 
Rev.  Naples  n.  12  They  burnt  a  huge  proportion  of  bisket. 
II.  In  technical  senses. 

8.  Math.  An  equality  of  ratios,  esp.  of  geo- 
metrical ratios ;  a  relation  among  quantities  such 
that  the  quotient  of  the  first  divided  by  the  second 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  divided  by  the  fourth. 
This  was  formerly  distinguished  as  geometrical  propor- 
tion (see  GEOMETRICAL  a.  16)  in  cgntrast  to  arithmetical 


PROPORTION. 

proportion  (now  obs.).    Harmonic(al  or  \inusictil  propor- 
tion :  see  HARMONIC  a.  5  a. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral.  Prol.  i  Abilite  to  lerne  sciencez 
toucninge  noumbres  &  proporciouns.  1551  KECORDE  Pathii'. 
Knovjl.  Pref.,  Lycurgus.  -is  most  praised  for  that  he  didde 
chaunge  the  state  of  their  common  wealthe  frome  the  pro- 
portion Arithmeticall  to  a  proportion  geometrical!.  1571 
DIGGES  Pantom.,  Math.  Disc.  T  j  b,  Any  lyne  or  number  is 
sayde  to  be  diuided  by  extreame  and  meane  proportion, 
when  the  diuision.  .is  suche.  .that  the  whole  line  or  number 
retayne  the  same  proportion  to  the  greater  parte  that  the 
greater  doth  to  the  lesser.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag. 
l.  ii.  32  Two.. Lines  being  given,,  -to  find  a  third  which  shall 
be  in  proportion  unto  them.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.v., 
Arithmetical  Proportion  is  when  Three  or  more  Numbers 
proceed  with  the  same  difference.  Geometrical,  when  Three 
or  more  Numbers  have  the  same  reason,  or  where  every 
Number  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  which  preceeds. 
1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1810)  I.  no  If  two  or  more 
couplets  of  numbers  have  equal  ratios,  or  equal  differences, 
the  equality  is  named  Proportion,  and  the  terms  of  the  ratios 
Proportionals.  1859  BARN.  SMITH  Arith.  «r  Algebra  (ed.  6) 
432  Proportion  is  the  relation  of  equality  subsisting  between 
two  ratios. 

b.  Arilh.  The  rule  or  process  by  which,  three 
quantities  being  given,  a  fourth  may  be  found  which 
is  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  third  as  the  second  is  to 
the  first,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  in  the  same 
ratio  to  the  second  that  the  third  is  to  the  first ; 
the  rule  of  three. 

154*  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  240  The  rule  of  Propor- 
tions ..  whose  vse  is,  by  three  numbers  knowen,  to  find 
another  vnknowen.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  s.v.,  In  Arithme- 
tick,  the  Rule  of  proportion .  .is  otherwise  called  the  Golden 
Rule,  or  Rule  of  Three.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  129 
In  1624  he  transported  into  France  the  Rule  of  Proportion, 
having  a  little  before  been  invented  by  Edm.  Gunter  of 
Gresham  Coll.  1827  BUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  50  Com- 
pounti  Proportion,  is  a  rule  by  means  of  which  the  student 
may  resolve  such  questions  as  require  two  or  more  statings 
in  simple  proportion. 

10.  Mus.  and  Pros,     t  a.    Metrical  or  musical 
rhythm  or  harmony ;  hence,  an  air,  tune,  melody. 
Cf.  MEASURED.  16,  17.  Obs. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyniys(Roxb.)  43 Orpheus,  .of  me  wolde 
never  take  hede  Nor  of  his  armonye  oo  poynt  me  tech^e  In 
musical  proporcyon  rymes  to  lede.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis 
vi.  x.  43  Orpheus  of  Trace . .  Playand  proportions  and 
springis  dyvyne  Apon  his  harp.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  n.  L  (Arb.)  79  And  this  our  proportion  Poetical! 
resteth  in  fiue  points:  Staffe,  Measure,  Concord,  Scituation 
and  figure  all  which  shall  be  spoken  of  in  their  places. 

b.  Ratio  (of  duration  of  notes,  rates  of  vibration, 
lengths  of  strings,  etc.) :  =  sense  2,  in  specific 
applications. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  59  The  Art  of  Musicke 
doth  onely  consider  of  the  Proportion  of  inequalitie.  1658 
PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  vi.  20  Notes  in  Musick  have  two 
Names,  one  for  Tune,  the  other  for  Time  or  Proportion  of 
sounds. . .  Here  (according  to  the  ordinary  Proportion  of 
Time)  we  account  two  Minums  to  the  Semibrief.  1694 
HOLDER  Treat.  Harmony  v.  (1731)  86  It  was  said.,  that 
Mercurius's  Lyre  was  strung  with  four  Chords,  having 
those  Proportions,  6,  8,  o,  12.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms  s.v.,  This  system  of  proportion  was  used 
not  only  with  reference  to  intervals  but  also  to  the  com- 
parative length  of  notes. 

11.  Chem.   =  PROPORTIONAL  B.  3. 

1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  I.  454  Davy,  .introduced  the 
word  proportion  as  a  substitute  for  Dalton's  word  atom. 
Ibid.,  Every.. symbol  is  used  to  express  one  atomic  pro- 
portion of  its  particular  element. 

Proportion  (propo^-jfan),  v.  [ME.  a.  OF. 
proporcioner  (I4th  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F.  propor- 
tionner,  ad.  med.L.  proportion-are  (Bede),  f.  prd- 
porlio  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  adjust  in  proper  proportion  to  some- 
thing else,  as  to  size,  quantity,  number,  etc. ;    to 
make  proportionate.     Const,  to,  with. 

1449  in  Calr.  Proc.  ChaHC.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  55  All 
the  remnaunt  of  the  tymbr.  .shall  be  wele  and  covenably 
proporcioned  after  the  scantelons  of  tymbr  above  writen. 
c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  f,  Lim.  Man.  vi.  (1885)  120  Ffor  aftir 
that  [his  expenses]  nedith  his  reuenues  to  be  proporcioned. 
1530  PALSGR.  668/1,  I  proporcyon  a  thynge,  I  make  it  of 
juste  measure  and  quantyte,>c  proporcionne.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  XL  46  A  Gunner  ought.. to  proportion 
his  Charge  according  to  the  thinnest  side  of  the  Metal. 
1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  i.  5  To  proportion  the  means 
to  the  end.  1833  HT.  MAHTINEAU  Briery  Creek  ii.  39  You 
can  proportion  your  supply  exactly  to  the  demand.  1862 
MILL  Utilit.  85  The  punishment  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  offence. 

2.  To  adjust  or  regulate  the  proportions  of ;  to 
fashion,  form,  shape.    Obs.  exc.  in  PROPORTIONED. 

a  1380  [see  PROPORTIONED  ppl.  a.  2].  c  1400  Des.tr.  Troy 
3053  Coruyn  by  crafte,  colourd  with  honde,  Proporcionet 
pertly  with  painteres  deuyse.  ci46o  J.  RUSSELL  Bk. 
Nurture  210  Thow  must  square  &  proporcioun  (ly  bred 
clene  &  evenly.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol.  157  A  Painter 
had  illfavouredly  proportioned  a  Hen.  1687  A.  LOVKLL 
tr.  Tlievenofs  Trav.  i.  144  To  proportion  the  heat  to  such 
a  temperate  degree,  that  there  be  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  317  For  thus  proportion- 
ing the  Divisions  in  the  Semi-circle,  you  may  proportion  the 
Divisions  and  Sub-divisions  of  Hours  upon  the  Dyal  Plane. 

•f  3.  To  bear  a  due  proportion  to,  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to ;  to  correspond  to,  to  equal.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  vi.  134  Bid  him  therefore  con- 
sider of  his  ransome,  which  must  proportion  the  losses  we 
haue  borne,  the  subiects  we  haue  lost.  1652  SPARKE  Prim. 
Devot  (1663)  417  Yet  here  her  offering  proportioned  her 
ability.  1654-66  EARL  OKRERY  t'arlluii.  (1676)  271  Their 
Success  had  proportion'd  their  Virtues. 
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PROPORTIONATE. 


f4.  To  divide  into  proportionate  parts;  to 
measure  or  mete  out ;  to  distribute  in  due  shares. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  J-Y//,  c.  27  The  sayde  chancellour.. 
shal  also  proporcion  the  sayd  religious  houses  and  other  the 
premisses  in  ten  partes.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.Govt.  Eng. 
\.  IxviL  (1739)  163  The  Judges  itinerant  had  their  time  pro- 
portioned out  to  every  County.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  87 
F  9  Proportioning  the  Glory  of  a  Battle  among  the  whole 
Army.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  41  They  agree 
to  proportion  their  forces. 

f5.  To  allot  or  assign  (a  thing)  to  a  person  as 
his  portion ;  to  apportion.  Also,  To  assign  (a 
person)  to  a  lot  or  portion.  Obs. 

1581  PF.TTIF.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  96  They  doe  all 
things  better  then  we  are  able  to  proportion  them  out  unto 
them.  i6ia  SIR  R.  DUDLEY  in  Fortescue  Papers  (Camden) 
7  tii'fi',  Uppon  the  sale  of  those  landcs,  I  have  pro- 
portioned a  thankefull  gratuity  for  you.  164*  ROGERS 
Naainan  6^  Samuel  proportioned  Eliab  to  a  Crowne  at 
first  st>;ht.  #1711  KF.N  Submission  Poems  (1857)  39  They'll 
me  proportion  what  for  me  is  best.  1798  CRAIG  in  Owen 
Wellesley 's  Desf.  (1877)  599  It  will  then  remain  to  proportion 
its  several  parts  into  the  different  branches. 

f  6.  To  compare  or  estimate  proportionately ;  to 
estimate  the  relative  proportions  of,  Obs. 

1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  yohn  (1611)  62,  I  doubt  not  when 
your  Highnesse  sees  my  prize,  You  may  proportion  all  their 
former  pride.  1616  B.  JONSON  Forrest^  To  Penshurst  90, 
Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee  With  other 
edifices.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  iv.  ii.  Fond  earth !  Pro- 
portion  not  my  seeming  love  To  my  long_  stay.  1711 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  i.  ii.  203  To  think  with  more 
Equality  of  Nature,  and  to  proportion  her  Defects  a  little 
better. 

Froportioiiabi'lity.    rare.     [f.   next :    see 

-ITY.]       a  PROPOimONABLENESS. 

1697  J.  SF.RGEANT  Solid  Philos.  177  Take  Divisibility.. 
Proportionabiliiy,  Impenetrability,  Space,  Place,  etc.  They 
have,  all.  .,some  nice  Formality, .  .which  distinguishes  them. 

Proportionable  (prop&Vjfanab'l),  a.  [a.  OK. 
*  proportionable  (assumed  from  the  adv.  in  -went, 
1319  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  med.L.  *proportionabil  is 
(assumed  from  the  adv.  -ittrt  Boeth.),  f.  proportion- 
arc  (see  PROPORTION  v.)  +  -abilis,  -ABLE,] 

1.  That  is  in  due  proportion ;  corresponding, 
agreeable,  commensurate,  proportional,  a.  iu  num- 
ber, amount,  or  degree. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  metr.  ix.  87  (Add.  MS.1,  pou 
byndest  be  elementz  by  noumbres  proporcionables  [Cantb. 
MS.  porcionables].  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  83  The 
partys  of  thys  body  be  not  proporcyonabul  one  to  a  nother. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  u.  ii.  125  For  vs  to  leuy  power  Pro- 
portionable to  th'enemy,  is  all  impossible.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  IxiL  (1739)  123  No  more  of  the  Inherit- 
ance can  be  conveyed  to  any  of  the  Children,  than  their 
proportionable  parts  will  amount  unto.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc. 
Hist.  (1827)  1. 1.  i.  181  Twenty  pillars  six  fathoms  round  of  a 
proportionable  height.  1808  J.  WEBSTER  Nat.  Philos.  17  The 
cohesive  force  is  proportionable  to  the  number  of  parts  that 
touch  each  other,  a  1839  MACKINTOSH  Life  Sir  T.  More 
Wks,  1846  I.  424  When  his  son  with  a  wife,  three  daughters 
with  their  husbands,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  grand- 
children, dwelt  under  his  patriarchal  roof. 

f  b.  in  nature,  quality,  or  function :  Suitable, 
appropriate ;  consonant,  agreeable ;  analogous.  Obs. 

1518  PAYNEL  Salerne's^  Regtm.  Fij,  They  ..  engendre 
bludde  specialye  proportionable  to  the  harte.  1577  Test. 
12  Patriarchs  (1706)  107  The  Lord  maketh  a  mans  body 
proportionable  to  the  spirit  that  he  will  put  into  it,  and 
fitteth  the  spirit  to  the  ability  of  the  body.  1671  J.  WEBSTF.K 
Metalloer.  iv.  61  They  have  their  species  perpetuated  by  a 
spiritual  substance  proportionable  to  seed.  1754  EDWARDS 
Freed.  Will  u.  iii.  (1762)  44  That  it  has  a  Cause  proportion, 
able  and  agreeable  to  the  Effect. 

t  2.  Music.  Of  sounds  :  Having  definite  rela- 
tions of  pitch  and  length.  Obs. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  Franchinus  Gausurius 
(detineth  music]  thus  . .  A  disposition  of  proportionable 
soundes  deuided  by  apt  distances.  1604  T.  WHICH  r  Passions 
v.  iv.  197  The  harmony  of  proportionable  voices  and  instru- 
ments which  feed  theeare.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  105  They 
had  an  artificial!  manner  of  clapping  their  hands,  to  a  certain 
measure  or  proportionable  tune. 

3.  Well-proportioned;  symmetrical.  Obs.  or  arch. 

i6«S  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argent's  iv.  viii.  267  Nature 
having  done  her  part  in  giving  him  proportionable  linea- 
ments. 1658  Hist.  Christina  Alessanttra  Qit.  Swedlantl 
353  She  [Christina] . .  is  in  her  gesturesand  motion  most  comely 
and  gracious,  of  a  proportionable  stature,  a  fresh  colour,  and 
royaH  features.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  65  U  is  about 
eight  inches  long  and  every  way  proportionable. 

f4.  Relative,  comparative.   Obs. 

1654  FULLER  Two  Serw.  34  Each  of  them  [Jeremiah 
and  Baruch]  by  proportionable  Computation,  above  sixtie 
yearesofnge.  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Rclig.  Philos,  Il.xvii. 
§  10  The  Consequences  that  we  have  deduced  touching  the 
proportionable  Gravity  of  Water  and  Quicksilver.  1787 
R.  BURROWES  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  Pref.  r2  The  pro- 
portionable density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

f5.  Capable  of  being  proportioned.   Obs.  rare"1. 

1651  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  1851  V.  355  The  Laborer; 
worthy  somtimes  of  single,  somtimes  of  double  Honor,  not 
proportionable  by  Tithes. 

•fB.  as  adv.   =  PROPORTIONABLY.  Obs. 
1600  HAKLUYT  Ifoy.  III.  863  That  there  be  nothing  found 

out  of  ordi_-r  or  lacking  . .  which  euery  shippe  proportionable 
to  her  burthen  ought  to  haue.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  Feb.. 
A  roome  of  about  10  paces  long,  proportionable  broad 
and  high.  1681  tr.  Belongs  Myst.  Physick  16  Add.. of  all 
proportionable  to  the  quart  of  Wine  contained  in  the  Vessel. 

Fropo'rtionableness.  [f.  prec.  -  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  proportionable. 


16337.  AnAMft&r/.a/V/trii.  17  Thi.s  is  the  proportionable, 
ness  of  it  [i  e.  punishment].  1698  ATTERBURY  Scr»t,  (1723) 
I.  240  The  fitness  and  proportionableness  of  their  exceeding 
great  recompense.  1711  SIIAKII-SH.  Chirac.  (1737)  II.  u. 
I.  tit.  96  There  is  found  generally  an  exact  Proportion- 
ableness,.  .and  Regularity  in  all  their  Passions. 

Proportionally  (pwpooMjanabli),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  •*•  -LY*.]  In  a  proportionable  manner  or 
degree  ;  in  proportion  ;  proportionately. 

1413  rilffr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  I.  xxx.  (1859)  34  He  shal  be 
punisshed  proporcionably  after  the  tyme  of  his  absence.  1551 
KECORDEC«f/.  Knmi.il.  (1556)  61  Eueryone  of  the  Parallclcs 
in  the  heauen  hath  a  lyke  circle  in  the  ear  the  proportionably 
drawen.  1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  221 
Equal  bodies  of  the  same  nature  weigh  proportionably  to 
their  magnitudes.  1781  GIBBON  /V</.  <y  /*.  xx.  (1869)  I.  554 
As  he  gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he 
proportionably  declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  1857 
I'ouLMiN  SMITH  Parish  107  Every  occupier  within  the 
Parish  is  declared  proportionably  liable  to  contribute  labour 
to  the  needful  work. 

Proportional  (pwpoV-ifanSI),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  proportidnal-is :  see  PROPORTION  sb.  and  -AL. 
So  ¥.  proportionate!.] 

A.  adj.   1.   Of  or  pertaining   to   proportion ; 
relative;  also,  Used  in  obtaining  proportions. 

Proportional  compasses,  compasses  having  two  opposite 
pairs  of  legs  turning  on  a  common  pivot,  which  is  adjustable 
in  a  slide,  so  as  to  vary  the  distance  apart  of  the  points  at 
each  end  in  any  desired  ratio.  Proportional  scales  \  see  quot. 
1710 ;  also  called  logarithmical  scales. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  Inst.  t.6b,  To  wey.  .the  knitting 
together,  the  proportional  agreement,  the  l>eautte,  and  vsc 
in  the  frame  of  mannes  body.  Ibid.  MI.  ii.  (1634)  263  In 
these  formes  of  speech  standeth  a  proportional!  relation.  1570 
DEE  Math.  Prcf.  divb,  The  Proportionall,  and  Paradox  all 
Compasses  (of  me  Inuented).  1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Und.w. 
xxviii.  §  i  These  Relations  depending  on  the  Equality  and 
Excess  of  the  same  simple  Idea,  in  several  Subjects,  may  be 
called.  .Proportional  1690  [see  LOGARITHM  ETICAL).  1710  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  /V<»/tfr//<wrt/.SV/i/«>,someiimesalso 
called  Logarithi>ietical\  are  only  the  Artificial  Numbers  or 
Logarithms  placed  on  Lines,  for  the  case  and  advantage  of 
Multiplying,  Dividing,  Extracting  Roots  &c.  by  means  of 
Compasses  or  by  Sliding- Rules.  1807  T.  YOUNG  Lect.  Nat. 
Philos,  I.  x.  103  Proportional  compasses  are. .of  great  use 
in  reducing  lines  and  figures  to  a  different  scale. 

2.  That  is  in  proportion,  or  in  due  proportion; 
having  (suitable)  comparative  relation  ;  correspond- 
ing, esp.  in  degree  or  amount. 

[1396:  implied  in  PROPORTIONALLY  i.]  1570  Df.E.AIath.Pref. 
biij,  With  some  proportional!  consideration  for  our  time,  and 
being.  (11631  DONNE  Strut,  xxvii.  (1640)  270  We  must  hold 
them  so  as  may  be  analogall,  proportional,  agreeable  to  the 
Articles  of  our  Faith.  1669  STAVNRED  Fort  if.  6  To  draw 
the  Proportional  Dimension  of  a  Regular  Fort  of  6  Sides. 
1760  ROBERTSON  Chas,  K,  III.  vin.  74  Animated  with  a 
zeal  in  defence  of  their  religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness 
with  which  it  had  been  attacked.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics 
vii.  70  Taking  as  much  of  each  as  seem  to  be  proportional 
to  the  rays  in  each  coloured  space.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
19  Dec.  3/1  Proportional  Representation  finds  little  favour 
with  the  caucuses. 

3.  Math.  That  is  in  proportion  (sense  9)  ;  having 
the  same  or  a  constant  ratio. 

1570  BILLINGSLEV  Euclid  v.  def.  7.  131  Magnitudes  which 
are  in  one  and  the  selfe  same  proportion,  are  called  Pro- 
portionall. 1594  BLUNDBVIL  Exerc.  \.  xxiii.  (1636)  51 
Multiply  the  two  numbers. .the  one  by  the  other, .. the 
square  Root  of  the  Product  shall  be  the  meane  Proportionall 
number  betwixt  them.  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar. 
Matheseos  66  The  Powers  of  Proportionals  are  also  Pro- 
portional. 1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1810)  I.  309  Three 
quantities  are  said  to  be  Proportional,  when  the  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  second  to  the 
third.  Ibid,  jig  Triangles  which  have  their  Sides  Propor- 
tional, are  Equiangular.  1851  RICHARDSON  Gcol.  v.  (1855) 
87  The  planes  of  a  crystal  are  said  to  be  similar  when  their 
corresponding  edges  are  proportional.  1871  TYNDALL 
Fragnt.  Set.  (1879)  I.  i.  15  The  neat  U  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 

b.  Proportional  circles,  radii,  spirals:  seequots. 

1704  J.  HAHRisZrr.  TecAn.l,  Proportional  Sjira/s.arc  such 
Spiral  Lines  as  the  Rhumb  Lines  on  the  Terrestrial  Globe, 
which  because  they  make  equal  Angles  with  every  Meridian, 
must  also.. make  equal  Angles  with  the  Meridians  in  the 
Stereographick  Projection  on  the  Plane  of  the  Equator.  18*5 
j.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  21  When  these  two  circles 
[representing  wheel  and  pinion]  are  so  placed  that  their 
outer  rims  shall  touch  each  other,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other  is  termed  the 
line  o/  centres;  and  the  radii  of  the  two  circles  the  pro- 
portional radii.  These  circles  are  sometimes  called  fro- 
portwnal  circles^  but  by  mill-wrights  in  general  pitch  lines. 

B.  sb.  f  1.  That  which  is  proportional ;  a  pro- 
portionate part  ;  a  relative  quantity.   Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCRR  Frankl.  T.  550  And  hise  proporcioneles 
conuenientz  For  hise  equations  in  euery  thyng.  1856  Jml. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVI  1. 1.  177  We  get  blighted  leaves  and  straw, 
with  too  small  a  proportional  of  corn. 

2.  Math.  One  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  c  iij  b,  Betwene  two  lines  giuen,  finde 
two  middle  proportionals,  in  Continual!  proportion.  1656 
tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  l68  lf  tntre  be  never  so 
many  continual  proportionals,  .their  differences  will  be  pro- 
portional to  them.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  131  Let  the 
Number  of  geometrical  Proportionals  be  increasd.  -and  let 
the  arithmetic  Proportionals  be  in  like  Manner  increased. 
1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1810)  I.  no  The  four  propor- 
tionals 4,  2,  6,  3  are  set  thus,  4  :  a  : :  6  :  3,  which  means,  that 
4  ts  to  a  as  6  is  to  3  ;  or  thus,  4  :  2  =  6 : 3,  or  thus,  \  =  \,  both 
which  mean,  that  the  ratio  of  4  to  2,  is  equal  to  tne  ratio  of 
6  to  3.  18*7  Ibid.  119  The  mean  proportional  between  two 
numbers  is  the  square  root  of  their  product. 

f  3.  Chem.   The  smallest  combining  proportion 


of  a  chemical  element  or  compound  ;  a  combining 
i   equivalent ;  the  proportional  weight  of  an  atom  or 
molecule.  Obs. 

18*5  BRANDE  Man.  Pharnt.  304  In  its  dry  state  it  [Nitric 
Acid]  consists  of— 5  proportionals  of  Oxygen.,  i  [of]  Nitro- 
gen. 183*  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  fftit.  164  Silica,  borocic 
acid,  and  oxide  of  lead,  brought  together  in  single  propor- 
tionals. 1836-41  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  O  435  The  decompo- 
sition..furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  theory  of  definite 
proportionals,  both  in  volumes  and  weights.  1855  GROVE 
Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  3)  181  No  compound  is  known  in 
which  twenty-seven  grains  of  iron  will  combine  with  two 
proportionals  or  sixteen  grains  of  oxygen. 

Fropo'rtionalism.     [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Cnern.  The  system,  doctrine,  or  fact  of  the  com- 
bination of  elements  in  definite  proportions. 

1854  SCOFFERN  in  Orr't  Circ.  Sc.t  them  34  The  laws  of 
definite  chemical  proportionalism. 

2.  The  theory  or   practice  of  the  proportional 
representation  of  electors  in  parliamentary  and 
other  elections. 

1885  Contemp.  Rrv.  Feb.  252  A  sneaking  kindness  for  pro- 
portionalUm. 

So  Propo  rtionalist,  a.  one  who  plans  the 
proportions  of  anything ;  a  designer ;  b.  an  advo- 
cate of  proportional  representation.  Also  attrib. 

1857  RUSKIN  Two  Paths  iv.  147  Will  your  architectural 

proportions  do  as  much?.. You  are  of  use,  certainly;  but, 

pardon  me,  only  as  builders — not  as  proportionaHsts.     1884 

Q.  A' ev.  July  32  According  to  the  strict  proportionaltst  theory, 

seventy  or  eighty  [members]  would  come  to  its  share.    1884 

Manch.  Exam.  19  Dec.  5/4  For  two  or  three  nights  this 

i    week  the  Proportional ists  had  it  all  to  themselves.     1898 

i     II  'estnt.  Gaz.  5  Mar.  7/1  The  anomalies,  as  they  seem  to  pro- 

I    portionalisis,  in  our  electoral  system. 

Proportionality  (pwpo-jjanae-lfti).    [ad.  F. 

proportionnalitt  t'4l»  c  m  Littre),  or  ad.  med.L. 

proportionalitaS)  -latent  (ScotusErigena,   875):  see 

|    PROPORTIONAL  and  -ITY.]     The  quality,  character, 

or  fact  of  being  proportional. 

1569  J.  SANFOKD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artcs  23 b,  In  like 
manner  of  proportion  and  proportionallitie,  and  of  their 
species.  1701  GREW  Costn.  Sacra  u.  ii.  §  5.  37  All  Sense, 
so  far  as  Grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  Equality,  or  the  Pro- 
portionality, of  the  Motion  or  Impression  which  is  made. 
1830  HKRSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  152  Proportionality  of  the 
effect  to  its  cause.  1854  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  St.,  Chem. 
3r  Definite  proportionality  (i.e.  the  fact  of  combining  in 
defii-ite  proportions]  may  be  said  to  be  the.. characteristic  of 
chemical  combinations. 

Proportionally  (prapoojanali),  adv.  [f. 
PROPORTIONAL  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  proportional  manner  or  degree ;  in  pro- 
portion ;  in  due  proportion. 

1396  in  Scott.  Antig.  XIV.  217,  ii.  c.  [marks]  to  be  pay  U  in 

the  >  here  at  fourtermes  propordonaly.     1434  in  Exch.  Rolls 

Scotl.   IV.  567  note,  Ten  markkis  of  usuale  mone  of  oure 

realme  at  twa  termes  of  the  yheir  proporcionaly.     1561  T. 

NORTON  Cah  ins  Inst.  in.  iv.  (1634)  =97  Such  a  bitter  nesse 

of  sorrow,  .as  may  proportionally  answer  the  greatness*  of 

the  fault.     1571  DIGGES  Pantont.  i.  xx.  F  iv,  Yf  a  parallele 

line  be  drawen  lo  any  side  of  a  triangle  it  shal  proportion- 

allye  cut  the  two  other  sides.   1660  R.  COKE  Justice  /"/>/</., 

Arts  $  Si:   23    Harmonica!  proportion   increases   neither 

equally  nor  proportionally :  nor  do  the  extremes  added  or 

i    multiplied  produce  the  like  number  with  the  mean.     1756-7 

I     tr.  Keysler  s  Trav.  (17^60)  IV.  343  An  elephant's  tooth,  three 

e.ls  long  and  proportionally  thick,  was  found  on  the  banks 

I    of  the  Saal.     1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iv.  8a  His  friendships 

i     were  keen  and  his  hostilities  more  than  proportionally  bitter. 

fb.  \\ithclueorproperproportionofparts;  in 

a  well-proportioned  manner.  06s. 

1651  GATAKER  in  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.,  Whitaker  (1867)  II. 
115  A  body  well  compact,  tall  of  stature,  upright,  pro- 
portionally limbed.  1766 CLARKE  in  Phil.  7Vnw.rT.Vlf. 78 
They  are.. as  well  and  proportionally  made  as  ever  I  saw 
people  in  my  life. 

t  2.  Correspondingly,  analogously.  Obs. 
a  1614  DONNE  BtalaraToc  ML  (1644)  29,  I  presume  them  to 
speak  proportionally  and  analogally  to  their  other  doctrine. 

t  Propo'rtionary.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PROPORTION 

Sb.  +  -ARY  1.] 

1.  Proportional  arrangement  of  parts;  proportion. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  ProL  (1533)  a  So  to  worke  yt  after  his 

proporcynary  That  yt  may  appere  to  all  that  shall  yt  se  A 
thvnge  ryght  perfyte,  and  well  in  eche  degre. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  computing  proportions. 
i6«7  Pres.  St.  Eng.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  555  Pro- 

fessors  of  a  rare  ana  strange  art  or  science,  who  are  called 
Proportionaries. . .  If  you  deliver  one  of  these  a  bone  of  your 
grandfather's  little  finger,  he  will  by  that  find  the  proportion 
of  all  his  bones,  and  tell  you  to  an  inch  how  tall  a  man  your 
grandfather  was. 

Proportionate  (propoe-jjan/l),  a.  [ad.  late 
L.  priportionlit-us  proportioned,  f.  proportion-em 
PROPORTION  +  -alus :  see  -ATE  2.j 

1.  Proportioned,  adjusted  in  proportion ;  that  is 
in  dne  proportion.  (In  early  use  const  as/<i.///<r.) 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  ii.  <T°"<:m.  MS.',  The 
bed  schulde  be  mene  belwcne  greet  and  lytele,  and  pro- 
porcionate  in  quanlite  to  o^er  membris  (L.  aaa/ia  menitra 
in  qtiantitate  frofartitmatum}.  M3»-S»  tr-  Higiirn  (Rolls) 
II.  i8t  A  goode  habitude  of  the  mynde  is  signifiede  when 
the  membres  be  welle  proporcionalc  as  vn  to  figure,  coloure 
(etc.).  IST«  FLEMING  Panoft.  Efisl.  232  No  more  is  your 
gluing  proportionate  to  my  liking.  1605  TIMME  Qmrrsit.  I. 
iv.  18  The  which. .are  so  proportionate  together.. that  a 
manifest  signe.  .is  found  in  this  conlrarietie.  1650  KLLWFB 
Anthrotomit.  16  If  they  be  reciprocally  equal,  the  Head 
is  called  Proportionate.  1758  JOHNSON  /dlcr  No.  i  r  10 
Ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity  move  with  violence 


PROPORTIONATE. 

proportionate  to   their  weight.      1873  HELPS  Sac.  Press. 
xxv.  403  That  the  justly  proportionate  character  was  the 
one  for  Which  we  finally  reserved  our  admiration, 
t  b.  Adequately  adapted ;  adequate.  Ul>s. 
*A  SELDF.N  WV«.  1.5  The  speaking^o^hem^m 


more  proportionate  to  his  end. 
t  2.  Corresponding,  analogous.  Obs.  rare 


,  „.  Mus.  •=  PERFECT  a.  loa.    Vos. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornithop.  Microl.  46  The  Proportionate 
[tact]  is  that,  whereby  three  Semibreefes  are  vttered  against 
one  (as  in  a  Triple). 

Proportionate  (pwpoi-tyne'*),  v.  \i.  prec, . 
see  -ATE  3  3  ;  and  cf.  med.L.  proportioiiare.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  proportionate  or  proportional 
(to  something) ;  to  adjust  in  proportion ;  =  PRO- 
PORTION v.  i. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  a  j,  Proportionating  to  the  Sommes 
bequeathed,  the  Contributions  of  eche  part.  1605  IIMME 
Quersit.  II.  iv.  116  Salt,  sulphur,  and  mercuric,.,  being.. 


Grac 


eie  vnder  three,  proportionating  themselues  vnto  the 
traces  and  Muses.  £1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  i.  284  To 
proportionate  them,  so  as  to  measure  time  regularly,  is  tne 
design  of  calculation.  1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  (1858)  253  A 
true  inward  symmetry,  what  one  calls  an  architectural 
harmony,  reigns  in  it,  proportionates  it  all. 

f  2.  To  be  proportionate  or  in  proportion  to,  to 
correspond  to ;  =  PROPORTION  v.  3.  Obs. 

i579-8o  [see  ///.  a.  below].  i6o5  J.  KING  Strut.  Sejit.  30 
Nether  doth  the  former  of  these  proportionate,  nor  the 
latter  import  any  such  presbytery  as  is  now  exacted.  1654-66 
EARL  OKRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  487  Our  powers  of  gratitude 
proportionated  pur  cause.  IHd,  523  Their  sufferings  have 
at  least  proportionated  their  Constancy. 

f  3.  To  mete  out  in  due  proportion  ;  to  allot, 
apportion  ;  =  PROPORTION  v.  4,  5.  Obs. 

1650  JKR.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  i  §  2  (17.27)  3°  He  pro. 
portionates  out  our  trials,  and  supplies  us  with  a  remedy. 

f4. To  form  in  its  full  proportions;  to  mould, 
fashion  ;  =  PROPORTION  v.  2.  Obs. 

1643  R.  O.  Man's  Mori.  i.  i  When  God  had  moulded, 
formed,  and  compleatly  proportionated  Adam  out  of  the 
Dust  of  the  ground. 

Hence  PropoTtionated  ///.  a.  =  PROPOR- 
TIONED ;  PropoTtionating  vbl.  sb. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  41  If  they  found  [the 
child]  fair,  and  well  proportionated  of  all  his  Limbs  and 
strong.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  CiticofCod  v.  ii.  (1620)  180 
This.. might  haue  much  power  in  the  proportionating  of 
both  their  natures  alike,  a  1619  FOTHF.RBY  Atheom.  r 
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2.  Formed  with  '  proportions ' ;  composed 


§  i  (1622)  198  Some  fitting  and  proportionated  Obiect.  1713 
DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  iii.  127, 1  am  clearly  of  Dr.  Willis's 
opinion  that  the  Use  of  the  Ear-drum  is  chiefly  for  the 
proportionating  Sounds. 

Proportionately,  adv.  [f.  PROPORTIONATE 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  proportionate  manner  or  degree  ; 
in  or  with  due  proportion  ;  correspondingly. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  m.  (1820)  I.  509  To  this  internal  per- 
fection  is  added  a  proportionately  happy  condition,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1 3  That  Brightness  and  Splendor . . 
is  presented  to  us  more  proportionately  to  our  Capacities  and 
Faculties.  1847  LF.WES  fJist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  n  It  would 
be  impossible  for  all  to  be  arranged  duly  and  proportion- 
ately. 1877  LADY  BRASSEY  Voy.  Sunbeam  ix.  {1878}  152  It 
always  rams,  and  the  vegetation  is  proportionately  dense 
and  luxuriant. 

Propo-rtionateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  proportionate. 

1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  798  The  length  of 
the  trouble  would  have  been  abundantly  repaired  by  the. . 
proportionateness  of  the  Present,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  2  The  fitness  and  propoitipnateness  of  these  objective 
Impressions,  Qualities,  or  Motions,  upon  their  respective 
Faculties.  1850  LYNCH  Tkeo.  Trin.  ix.  153  The  senti- 
mentalist., his  feeling  is  not  real;  or  if  real  has  no  pro- 
portionateness to  a  right  activity. 

t  Propo-rtionative,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  as 
PROPORTIONATE  a.  +  -J.VE.]  Analogical.  Hence 
f  Propo'rtionatively  adv.  Obs.  rare—'. 

1751  R.  SHIRRA  in  Remains  (1850)  59  [Jesus  Christ]  is 
the  Woid  analogically,  or  proportionatively,  in  so  far  as  he 
is  like  unto  and  bears  the  resemblance  both  of  a  mental 
and  vocal  word. 

t  Propo-rtionator.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  PROPORTIONATE  ».]  One  who 
proportionates. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  567  Why  then  doe 
those  bad  proportionators  allow  the  earth  to  lye  so  high, 
and  yet  deny  the  water  to  mount  higher? 

Proportioned  (propoo-jjand),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
PROPORTION  v.  and  sb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Adjusted  in  due  proportion,  measure,  or  rela- 
tion to  something  else  ;  proportionate. 

1626  T.  HAWKINS]  Caassin's  Holy  Crt.  in  The  neast  of 
the  Halcyon.. is  so  proportioned  to  the  bird,  as  if  it  were 
sowed  to  her  body.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  27 
In  /tqui-angled  Triangles  all  their  Sides  are  proportioned. 
1712  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  681  Even  when  they  have 
little  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  any  proportioned 
returns.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Etig.  xxi.  IV.  550  Great  as 
were  the  offences  of  this  bad  man,  his  punishment  was  fully 
proportioned  to  them. 


pact  was  tier  noon  a-lyue  Nor  proporcyownyd  of  fetures 
nor  stature.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcrcsl'achs  Husb.  iv.  (1586) 
1 58  A  cocke  framed  and  propotcioned  after  this  sort,  a  1704 
T  BROWN  Praise  Dnuittiuutt'Vlkt.  1730 1.  37  How  strong 
and  large  are  his  legs,  fit  and  proportion  d  to  support  the 
noble  structure  above  !  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  J-orest 
ii,  Another  apartment,  proportioned  like  the  first. 

b.  In  combination  with  an  adverb,  as  eml-,  ill-, 
well-proportioned. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  184  The  hors  of  bras,  .so  heigh 
was  and  so  brood  and  long  Sowel  proporcioned  for  to  been 
strong  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  it  Sche  that  hed  ane  veil 
proportions  body,  hed  euil  proportions  feit.  1602  MARSTON 
Ant.  tr  Mel.  H.  Wks.  1856  I.  25  My  fortunes  [are]  as  ill  pro- 
portioned as  your  legs.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medtt.  (1818)  62  It 
shall  teach  me  not  to  think  too  highly  of  well-proportioned 
clay.  1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy  Challenger  I.  n.  113  Sup- 
ported by  low,  gracefully  proportioned,  .arches. 

Propo'rtioner.  [f.  PROPORTION  p. +  •«**.] 
One  who  or  that  which  proportions. 

1590  GREENE  Roy.  Exch.  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  260  The 
Poet  calls  them  inequall  propoitioners  of  duetie.  1607  J. 
CARPENTER  Plaint  Mans  Plough  183  A  Measurer,  or  Pro- 
portioner  of  monethes.  1901  Academy  9  Mar.  211/2  h.artn 
is  the  great  corrector  of  values,  the  great  proportioner. 

Propo'rtioning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PROPORTION  relation  or 
adjustment  of  proportions. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  *iv  b.  In  sundry  his  other  accountes, 
.  Measurynges,  and  proportionynges.  1641  SIR  S.  O'EwES 
in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  304  The  House  of 
Commons  hath  done  no  more  in  rating  and  proportioning 
of  these  particular  Summs  upon  your  Lordships,  than  by 
the  ancient  Rights  and  Privileges  of  Parliament  they 
might.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  15  (i8«l  151 1  he  pro- 
portioning of  the  columns  and  wall  of  the  <er  story  is  so 
lovely  and  so  varied.  1883  H.  SPENCER  ontemp.  Lev. 
XLIII.  15  A  rational  proportioning  of  work  —id  relaxation. 

t  Propo-rtionist.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PROPORTION 
sb.  +  -IST.]  =  PROPORTIONARY  2. 

1645  I.  BOND  Occasus  Occid.  14  As  that  proportionist  did 
draw  the  whole  stature  of  Hercules  by  the  print  of  his  foot. 

PrOpO'rtionleSS,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
That  is  without  or  is  wanting  in  proportion ;  dis- 
proportionate, shapeless. 

1665  BRATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  (Chaucer  Soc.)  86 
What  was  she,  but  a  sapless  seer  stock  without  verdure ;.. 
a  proportionless  feature  without  favour?  1775  R.  CHANDLER 
Trav.  Greece  (1825)  II.  too  An  example  of  the  rough  out- 
line  and  proportionless  sketch  from  which  it  [Art]  rose  to 
correctness,  precision,  and  sublime  expression. 

t  Propo-rtionly,  adv.  Obs.  rare— l.  [irreg.f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY  2.]  —  PROPORTIONATELY. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  k  ij  b,  It  is  pro- 
porcionly  made  to  the  yerde. 

Proportionment  (pwpo'Mjsnment).  [f.  PRO- 
PORTION v.  +  -MENT.]  The  act  or  fact  of  pro- 
portioning; proportional  distribution,  adjustment, 
or  arrangement ;  •(•  allotment. 

1697  MOLYNEUX  Let.  to  Locke  20  July,  Locke's  Lett.  (1708) 
230,  1  doubt  not  but  Sir  R.  Blackmore..had  a  regard  to  the 
proportionment  of  the  projective  motion  to  the  vis  centn- 
peta.  1827  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  vnder  ^  Adininistr.  (1837) 
I.  77  The  proportionment  of  the  fine.. for  certain  offences 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Magistrate.  1842  CimlEng. 
f,  A  rch.  Jrnl.  V.  138/2  The  machinery . .  in  every  particular 
of  its  structure,  proportionment,  and  disposition,  manifests 
the  most  eminent  engineering  ability. 

II  Propos  (propo).  [F.  propos,  i.  proposer  to 
PROPOSE,  formed  to  represent  L.  prdpositum]  A 
proposition,  thesis,  statement. 

1890  STIRLING  Gifford  Led.  xiv.  282  It  is  decidedly  in 
contradiction  of  his  [Hume's]  own  propos  that  'anything  may 
be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  anything  '. 

Propos,  variant  of  PROPOSE  sb.  Obs. 

Proposable  (prop^-zabT),  a.  [f.  PROPOSE  v.  + 
-ABLE.  Cf.  F.  proposable  (i8th  c.  in  Littre).] 
Capable  of  being  or  fit  to  be  proposed. 

1817  BENTHAM  Part.  Reform  Introd.  i4t  Candidates 
actual  or  proposable.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  1'en.  III.  App. 
vii.  216  The  ends  which  are  proposable  to  the  man,  or 
attainable  by  him. 

Proposal  (propou-zal).    [f.  PROPOSE  v.  +  -AL.] 

fl.   The  action,  or  an  act,  of  putting  before  the 

mind  ;  setting  forth,  propounding,  statement.  Obs. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  i.  x.  (r7i2)  30  That  which  all 
men  admit  true,  though  upon  the  proposal  of  another,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  termed  true.  1667  Decay  Ckr.  Piety  i. 
f  ro  This  clear  proposal  of  the  promises  is  most  proper  to 
encourage  and  inspirit  our  endeavours,  1678  OWEN  Mind 
of  God  ii.  33  Revelation  is  the  Discovery  of  anything, 
whether  by  the  proposal  of  it  unto  us,  or  [etc.]. 

f  2.  A  putting  forward  of  something  for  accept- 
ance ;  an  offer.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1673  Lady's  Call.  I.  v.  §  4  God's  Laws,  .are  inforced  upon 
us  by  the  proposals  both  of  punishments  and  rewards. 
b.  spec.  An  offer  of  marriage. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvn.  iii,  Some  Person  hath 
made  Proposals  to  Miss  Western,  which  the  Ladies  _of  the 
Family  approve.  1783  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  ii.  vii,  Her 
unaffected  aversion  to  the  proposals  she  had  received.  1900 
EL.  GLYN  Visits  Eliz.  (roo6)  53  Dearest  Mamma, —  I  have 
had  a  proposal  1  Isn't  it  too  interesting? 

3.  The  action,  or  usually  (now  always)  an  act,  of 
proposing  something  to  be  done ;  an  offer  to  do 
something  ;  a  scheme  or  plan  of  action  proposed. 


PROPOSE. 

1657  CROMWF.LL  Sp.  20  Apr.  in  Carlyle,  What  comes  from 
the  Parliament  in  the  exercise  of  their  Legislative  power,  as 
this  Proposal  does.  1748  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec. 
(r886)  II.  158  A  Committee,  .to  receive  proposals  for  doing 
the  whole  work. . .  And  that  all  proposals  be  given  into  them 
.  .sealed  up.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  382  A  proposal 
of  annulling  all  the  taxes.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii. 
§  4.  493  The  proposal  was  welcomed  with . .  enthusiasm. 
b.  Law.  (See  quot.) 

1848-83  U>'harton'sLiiwLex.,Proposal,&!,lMminl  in  writ- 
ing of  some  special  matter  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
a  chief  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pursuant  to  an  order 
made  upon  an  application  ex  parte,  or  a  decretal  order  of 
the  court.  It  is  either  for  maintenance  of  an  infant,  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian,  placing  a  ward  of  the  court  at  the 
university,  or  in  the  army,  or  [etc.]. 
4.  Comb.,  as  proposal-form ;  proposal-paper,  a 
paper  proposing  a  person  for  admission  to  a  society, 
club,  or  the  like. 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  25  A  lady  ..  actually  sent  round 
a  proposal  paper  in  her  own  handwriting,  and  by  one  of  her 
own  servants.  She  failed  of  course. 
PrO'pOSant.  rare.  [a.  F.  proposant,  prop. 
pres.  pple.  of  proposer  to  PROPOSE  :  see  -ANT.] 
One  who  proposes  or  offers  himself  as  a  candidate. 
1813  A.  BRUCE  Life  Alex.  Morus  ii.  21  All  examiners  of 
proposants  for  the  Ministry.  1833  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev. 
XLIX.  50  [Among  the  Protestants  m  French  Switzerland] 
the  theological  student,  after  certain  examinations,  is  re- 
ceived as  a  Proposant  by  those  who  exercise  the  pastoral 
office,  and  employed  as  a  lay-helper,  or  catechist,  in  their 
parishes. 

t  PrOpO'Se,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  propos,  6  Sc. 
propoise.  [ME.  prof  as,  a.  F.  propos  (i3th  c.),  f. 
proposer  to  PROPOSE,  under  the  influence  of  L.  pro- 
posit-um  a  thing  proposed.  See  PURPOSE  sb.] 

1.  Something  proposed  for  discussion ;  a  subject ; 
a  pt  oosition. 

.  .3  Prose  Psalter  lxxvii[i].  2,  Y  shal  speke  proposes 
frau,  '(*  bygynnyng.  c  1400  A  fat.  Loll.  54  fe  propos,  Whas 
doctrine  any  folowib,  his  disciple  he  is.  1597  MORLEY 
Introd.  Mtis.  r  All  the  propose  which  then  was  discoursed 
vpon,  was  Musicke. 

2.  Purpose,  intention. 

1483  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  f,  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  5r  We 
remayne  in  the  said  propose.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A. 
l.  xxix.  87  Thy  propos  thou  ought  to  say  or  shewe  vnto  few 
folke.  c  1500  Melusine  228  The  commynaltee  of  the  tounne 

were  in  propos  &  wylle  for  to  yeld  the  toun  &  themself 
ouer  to  the  kyng  Zodyus.  1556  Aurelio  «,  Isab.  (1608)  Kiv, 
The  kinge  of  notbinge  changedt  his  propose.  1573-4  R'.f- 
Privy  Council  Scot.  1 1.  329  The  said  Robert . .  is  on  propoise 
..to  purches  ane  licence  to  depart,  a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  vii.  xxiv.  |  17  If  to  withdraw  any  mite  of  that  which  is 
but  in  propose  only  bequeathed, .  .be  a  sin. 

3.  A  proposal ;  something  proposed  to  be  done. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLI  xxiv.  1112  When  the  same  men. . 

gaue  their  accord  now  also  to  this  propose.  1673  in  Picton 
L'poolMunic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  265  After  the  Maior  hath  made 
his  proposes  every  Alderman,  .shall  have  liberty  to  speake. 
a  1711  PRIOR  Erie  Robert's  Mice  10  John  the  Saint,  Who 
maketh  oft  propos  full  queint..  .cried  To  Matthew.  .Come 
frame  us  now  some..playsant  rhime  on  yonder  mice. 

Propose  (proppu-z),  v.  [a.  F.  propose-r  (izth 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  pro-,  PRO-1  +  poser,  POSE 
z;.l ;  substituted  for  L.  ptopon-ere  (cf.  COMPOSE)  : 
see  PROPONE  and  cf.  PCRPOSE  v.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  put  forth,  hold  forth,  or  present  to 
view  or  perception  ;  to  exhibit,  lit.  an&fg.  Obs. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App. 


1  .  .     . 

117  Let  us  not  grossely  beholde  the  breade  and  cuppe 
proposed  and  set  before  our  eyes,  but  in  faythe  consydere 
the  lambe  of  God.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  lo  Rdr.,  The 
worth  of  a  skilfull  and  worthy  translator  is  to  obserue  the 
sentences,  figures,  and  formes  of  speech  proposed  in  his 
author,  c  1610  Women  Samts  33  The  crosse  .  .  the  bishop 

at  Ester  doth  take  forth,  and  propose  it  to  the  people  to 
be  adored.  1644  QUARLES  Barytas  4  •  B.  33  piL°P°f,  to 
mine  eyes  the  evilness  of  my  days.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus, 
Antiq.xiv.  x.  §  2,  I  will  that  [the  decree]  be  openly  pro. 
posed  in  a  table  of  brass. 

2.  To  put  forward  or  present  for  consideration, 
discussion,  solution,  imitation,  or  other  treatment  ; 
to  put  before  the  mind,  bring  to  one's  notice,  call 
attention  to  ;  to  set  forth,  state,  propound. 

The  pa.  pple.  proposed  following  a  sb.  has  sometimes  the 
force  of  'in  question  '  :  see  quot  1715. 

c  1430  [see  PROPOSED].  <r  1475  Partenay  6404  Sin  more 
ther-oTl  can  noght  propose,  Of-fors  moste  I  here  take  rest 


wou 

Euphues  (Arb.)  401  Yeelding  the  choyce  .  .to  the  discretion 
of  the  Ladie  Flauia  who  thus  proposed  her  minde.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  v.  20  Where  I  stand,  kneele  thou 
Whil'st  I  propose  the  selfe-same  words  to  thee,  Which 
(Traytor)  thou  would'st  haue  me  answer  to.  1646  hi 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  v.  (1686)  13  God  I.,  hart  .pro- 

ROW /«. 


ine  .r  iilliei   uiuuu^cu   uv,  wu.iwt  •-  - — i  i_  J    » 

SON  Rambler  No.  9°  1-  3  The  poets,  .whom  he  proposed  to 
himself  for  his  models.  1845.  M.  PATTISON  A«.  (.8891  I.  9 
The  Church  did  but  take  into  her  service,  and  propose 
'  a  fining  object  to,  an  impulse  which  will  vent  itself  in  some 
form  or  other.  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life Pref.  22 
Nature  herself  does  not  give  an  answer  to  the  riddles  which 
she  proposes.  ,  .  , 

f  b.  To  set  before  one  s  mind  as  something  to  be 
expected;  to  look  for,  anticipate;  in  quot.  1588, 


PROPOSE. 

1  to  look  forward  to,  to  be  ready  to  meet'  (Schmidt), 
to  face,  confront.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \\.  i.  So  A  thousand  deaths  would 
I  propose,  To  atchieue  her.  1606  —  Tr.  «r  Cr,  n.  U.  146, 
I  propose  not  meerely  to  my  selfe,  The  pleasures  such  a 
beauty  brings  with  it.  1670  COTTON  Esfiernon  Apology, 
What  utility  may  we  not  propose  to  our  selves,  from  Die 
great  examples  both  of  the  one,  and  the  other?  17*5  DE  FOE 
Yoy.  round  World  (1840)  47  The  men  could  propose  nothing 
to  themselves  but  hardships.  1749  FIELDING  'lorn  Jones  v. 
iii,  The  pleasure  he  proposed  in  seeing  her  married. 

o.  To  set  before  one  (usually,  before  oneself)  as 
an  aim,  end,  or  object;  to  put  forward  as  some- 
thing to  be  attained. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  i.  it.  no  But  ere  we  could  arriue  the 
Point  prupos'd,  Csesar  cride,  Helpe  me  Cassius,  or  I  sinke. 
1602  —  Ham.  in.  Ji.  204  What  to  our  selues  in  passion  we 
propose,  The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose.  1638 
ROUSE  Heav,  Univ.  vi.  (1702)  79  We  must  propose  an  End 
worthy  of  God.  1715  ATTERBURY  Ser»t.t  Matt,  xxvii.  25 
(1734)  I.  119  The  great  Ends  and  Designs  he  proposed  to 
himself  in  their  Sufferings.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  Ck.  Enr. 
I.  67  As  if  the  Cardinal  had  proposed  it  to  himself  simply 
as  a  costly  monument  of  his  ambition. 

fd.  To  contemplate  as  a  supposition;  to  imagine, 
fancy  :  =  PROPOUND  v.  5  b.  Obs.  rare. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fV,  v.  ii.  92  Make  the  case  yours:  Be 
now  the  Father,  and  propose  a  Sonne. 

e.  Mus.  To  'give  out'  or  sound  (a  subject)  for 
imitation  or  contrapuntal  treatment. 

1879  GHOVK  Diet.  Mas.  I.  69/2  An  answer  in  music  is,  in 
strict  counterpoint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or  instrument 
of  a  theme  proposed  by  another. 

3.  To  put  forward  for  acceptance,    t  a.  To  set 
before  or  hand  to  some  one  for  him  to  take ;  to 
present.  06s. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng .  Secretary  n.  (1625)  57  Hailing  no  other 
or  better  meane. .,  then  these  submissiue  lines;  I  pttppse 
them  vnto  you.. confessing  that  if  any  waies  I  hauJ  ,Vpd 
vnto  you.  .it  was  but  as  a  yong  man.  1609  BIBLE  (Do.  .y) 
Kxod.  xii.  Coinin.,  The  lambe  being  consumed,  which  old 
tradition  proposed,  the  Master  settetK  inconsumptible  meate 
to  his  disciples.  cx6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XL  554  Withal  so 
weighty  was  the  cup(  That  being  proposed  brimful  of  wine, 
one  scarce  could  lift  it  up. 

b.  To  proffer  or  offer  for  mental  acceptance  or 
assent.  In  quot.  1602,  To  state  the  terms  of  (an 
oath)  to  be  *  taken  '  or  sworn. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  69  He  whose  wife  is  most 
obedient,  . .  Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 
x6oa —  Ham.  \.  v.  152  Hor.  Propose  the  Oath  my  Lord. 
Ham.  Neuer  to  speake  of  this  that  you  haue  scene,  Sweare 
by  my  sword.  161$  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  102  The  boughs  thereof 
(the  Palm]  haue  bin  proposed  as  reward*  for  such  as  were 
either  victorious  in  armes  or  exercises.  1686  tr.  C/tardik's 
Trav.  Persia  331  A  Man  may  have  seen  the  Maid,  propos'd 
him  for  a  Wife,  especially  when  she  was  little.  1780  S.  I. 
PRATT  Emma  Corbet  t  (ed.  4)  II.  95,  I  will  wait,  .to hear  the 
event  of  terms  that  are  proposing  between  the  countries. 
1883  SIEVESSON  Treas.  Franchard  UL  in  Merry  Men,  etc. 
(1905)  220,  I  propose  no  wages. 

C.  To  nominate  for  acceptance  for  some  office 
or  position,  esp.  as  a  member  of  a  society. 

1715  ATTERBURY  Sertn.t  Matt.  xxvii.  25  (1734)  1. 121  Pilate 
. .  then  proposes  htm  as  the  Man  he  was  by  Custom  to 
release  at  the  Passover.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  \.  25 
There  is  to  be  a  ballot  at  one  for  the  Ladies' Club.. and  lady 
Bab  Basto  has  proposed  me  for  a  member.  1871  Kentledge's 
Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Feb.  107, 1  propose  the  head  boy.  .for  chief. 
<L  To  make  a  formal  proposal  to  the  company  to 
drink  (a  health  or  toast) ;  to  offer  for  acceptance  as 
a  toast. 

ijjxa  W.  ROGERS  b'oy.  44  They  were  very  merry,  and  in 
their  Cups  propos'd  the  Pope's  Health..;  to  keep  up  the 
Humour,  we  also  propos'd  William  Pen's  to  them.  1855 
MACAULAY//M/.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  7  Asoftenasany  of  the  great 
princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettle  drums  and  trumpets 
sounded.  1893  Law  Times  XCII.  145/2  The  second  part 
of  his  duty  was  to  propose  the  health  of  the  honorary  Fellows, 
e.  absoL  To  make  an  offer  of  marriage,  (collog.} 

1764  GRAY  Candidate  20  Divinity  heard,  between  waking 
and  dozing,  Her  sisters  denying,  and  Jemmy  proposing. 
1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Motirtray  Fam.  I.  190  If  a  man  now 
says  three  words  to  a  girl,  she  immediately  expects  he  is  to 
propose  to  her.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  *t  Pal.  Introd.  44 
Ptolemy  Physcon,.  .who  proposed,  but  in  vain,  to  Cornelia, 
mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

4.  trans,  spec,  with  an  action  as  obj.     a.  To  pnt 
forward  as  a  scheme  or  plan  to  be  adopted ;  to  lay 
before  another  or  others  as  something  which  one 
offers  to  do,  or  wishes  to  be  done.     (With  simple 
obj.,  obj*  clause^  or  itif.} 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcl\  i.  §  ai  Not  to  communicate 
the  thing  proposed,  before  he  had  first  taken  his  Own 
resolution.  17*4  DK  FOE  Mem,  Cavalier  (1840)  202  The 
kin.;  proposed  the  marching  to  London.  1788  CLARA  REEVE 
Exiles  II.  237,  I  proposed  to  my  wife  to  reside  at  M 
1799  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T,  Old  Woman*  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  366 
Lothaire.  .at  length  proposed  retiring.  1839  KEIGHTLEY 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  66  King  James,  .proposed  to  his  nobles  an 
inroad  into  England.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng,  I.  ii.  101 
It  had  been  proposed  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary  to  a  son 
of  the  French  king.  1875  JOWETT  Ptat0(td.  2)  IV.  228  He 
proposes  that  they  shall  reassemble  on  the  following  day. 

b.  To  put  before  one's  own  mind  as  something 
that  one  is  going  to  do  ;  to  design,  purpose,  intend. 
(With  inf.  or  vbl.  sb.}  Now  usually  with  some 
notion  of  having  formed  a  decision  or  intention. 

1500-10  Exhort,  bef.  Comiiwn*  in  Maskell  Mon,  Rit. 
(1847)  HI.  348,  Y  charge  yow..that  no  man  nother  woman 
that  this  day  proposyth  here  to  be  comenyd  that  he  go  note 
to  Godds  bord.lase  than  he  byleue  stedfastlych,  that  [etc.]. 
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1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Iv.  6  Now  propoyss  th.ii . .  Off  Wenus 
feest  to  fang  ane  fill.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  31  p  11  To 
compleat  the  Observations  I  at  first  proposed  to  make  upon 
these  Fanaticks.  1738  C'TKSS  OF  HEKTKOKD  Corr.  (1805)  I. 
33,  I  ..  propose  being  there  on  the  birth  day.  1853  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  vi.  142  He  had  proposed  to  con* 
quer  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  rebuilt  it,  had  God  granted 
him  life. 

C.  absol.  To  put  forward  a  scheme,  make  a  pro- 
posal or  motion  ;  to  form  a  design  or  purpose.  In 
quot.  1485-6  ellipt.  -•  propose  to  go. 
Prov.  Man  provosts,  God  disposes  \  see  DISPOSE  v.  7. 
1140  Ayenb.  iSo  Nou  [h]y  Icueb,  nou  hi  misleueb,  nou  hi 
wylleb,  nou  hi  ne  wytle|>,  nou  hi  proponent,  nou  hit  is  betere. 
pcruure  hi  byt-b  ase  pe  wedercoc  pet  is  ope  be  sieplc,  bet  him 
went  mid  eche  wynde.  1485-6  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden) 
50  The  Kyng  proposyth  northward  hastyty  after  the  Parla- 
ment.  c  1500  [see  DISPOSE  v.  7].  a  1533  Lo.  BERNERS  Gold. 
Bk.  M.  AureL  (1546)  G  v  b,  I.. knew  the  famous  oratour 
Taurin  propose  diners  tymes  in  the  senate.  16*5  BACON 
Afiophtn.  Wks.  1879  1.  327  At  Athens  wise  men  did  propose, 
and  fools  dispose.  1898  Daily  News  20  Dec.  5/3  Hut. '  Man 
proposes,  God  disposes' — how  everlastingly  true  is  that  old 
saying  of  the  good  Thomas  a  Kempis  ! 

f5.  absol.  or  intr.  To  carry  on  a  discussion  ;  to 
confer,  converse,  discourse.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  2.) 

1509  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  in.  i.  3  There  shall  thou  finde  my 
Cosm  Beatrice.  Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio. 
1604  —  Of  A.  i.  i.  25  The  Bookish  Theoricke  :  Wherein  the 
Tongued  [ist  Quarto  toged]  Consuls  can  propose  As 
Masterly  as  be. 

Proposed  (pr0p<?n*zd),  ppl.  a,  [f.  PROPOSE  v.  + 
-ED  l.]  Put  forward  for  consideration  or  adoption  ; 
*  given  '  or  stated  (in  the  premisses) ;  intended,  etc. : 
see  the  verb. 

c  1430  Art  Nontbiyng  8  Multiplicacioun  of  nombre  by 
hym-self  other  by  a  nother,  with  proposide  .2.  nombres, 
[is]  the  fyndyng  of  the  thirde.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  ii. 
(1643)  29  Thef)-  -should  be  a  proposed  point  or  mark.  1780 
Newgate  Ca£  8  Her  mother,  .was  a  warm  friend  to  the 
proposed  mat,^  ,..6.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  xvi.  III. 
715  The  proposed  law,  they  said,  was  a  retrospective  penal 
law,  and  therefore  objectionable. 

Hence  Propo-sedly  adv.  rare,  intendedly,  pur- 
posely. 

1777  Sterne's  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xix,  They  had  proposedly 
[<?aa.  1-4  purposedly,  ed.  5-  purposely]  been  plann'd  and 
pointed  against  him. 

t  Propo'sely,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—  *.  [f.  PROPOSE 
sb.  -f -LY^;  of.  purposely.']  On  purpose,  purposely. 

1581  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  504  Proem  it  proposehe, 
as  apperis,  to  eschew  puneisment  of  certane  odious  crymes. 

Proposer  prop^i-zaj).  [f.  PROPOSE  v.  +  -EB  1.] 
One  who  proposes  :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1 1.  One  who  presents  to  view  or  exhibits  some- 
thing. Obs. 

a  1690  J.  COLUNGES  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dai'.  Ps.  cvii.  43, 
I  should  view  it  (a  picture]  as  curiously  as  I  could;  yet  the 
proposer  would  . .  undertake  to  show  me  something  in  it 
which  I  did  not  observe. 

2.  One  who  propounds  an  argument,  a  question, 
or  the  like. 

(In  quot.  1603  erroneously  explained  by  Schmidt '  A  speaker, 
orator  ' ;  whence  in  some  recent  dictionaries.) 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Hain.  \\.  ii.  297  Let  mee  coniure  you  by  the 
rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth, . . 
and  by  what  more  deare,  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you 
withall.  a  1714  ABP.  SHARP  Ansiu.  Quest.  Rom,.Cath.  \V  Rs. 
1754  VII.  App.  3000.  Maya  man,  wilfully  dying  a  Roman- 
catholic,  be  saved?  A.  what  the  proposer  means  by  wil- 
fully dying  a  Roman -catholic,  I  know  not. 

3.  One  who  makes  a  proposal  ;  one  who  brings 
forward  or  offers  a  scheme   or  suggestion  ;  spec. 
one  who  formally  makes  a  motion,  or  who  pro- 
poses or  nominates  some  one  for  a  position. 

1660  MILTON  Free  Comniw.  Wks.  1851  V.  448  Queen 
Elizabeth  ..  imprison 'd  and  persecuted  the  very  Proposers 
therof.  176*  H.  WALPOLE  vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765) 
II.  i.  43  One  of  the  first  proposers  of  coining  money  by  a 
press,  instead  of  the  former  manner  of  hammering.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  vii.  117  Schwartz  is  the  proposer  of  this 
identification.  1886  Daily  Tel.  12  Jan.  5/5  His  proposer  and 
seconder  will.. conduct  him  to  the  chair.  1886  Law  Times 
Ret.  LI  II.  761/1  In  a  form  of  proposal  loan  insurance  office 
..the  residence  of  the  proposer  was  stated  to  be  [etc.). 
t  b.  One  who  tenders  for  a  contract. 

1750  in  Picton  ISpool  Manic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  152  Parker, 
paviour,  the  lowest  proposer.  [Cf.  PROPOSAL  3:  quot.  1748.] 

Proposing  (pr^pfTa-zirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  i.  J  The  action  of  the  verb  PROPOSE,  in  various 
senses. 

1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Und.  \.  ii.  $  ai  Or  doth  the  proposing 
them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  Mind.  1790  BEATSON  Nov. 
9f  Mil.  Mein.  1. 1 1 8  To  venture  the  proposing  of  Giles  Earle, 
Esq.  to  be  again  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee.  1832 
tr.  Sismondrs  Ital.  Kef.  vii.  153  To  begin  with  what  they 
called  proposing  ;  that  is,  taking  a  text  from  some  celebrated 
author,  either  sacred  or  profane.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
C&nq.  III.  App.  E.  623  The  proposing  and  supporting  of 
opposing  candidates. 

t  Pro'posite.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  proposit-um  a 
thing  proposed,  sb.  use  of  neuter  of  propositns^ 
pa.  pple.  of  prdponfre :  see  PROPONE.]  Something 
propounded,  put  or  set  forth ;  a  proposition. 

1 6*0  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  \.  ii.  2  Of  Logicke  there  be 
two  parts.  The  former  is  of  the  purpose,  or  matter  pro- 
pounded. . .  The  Proposite  is  the  explication  of  the  conceits, 
or  meaning  of  the  minde,  instituted  or  framed  according 
to  sound  reason.  Ibid.  iii.  7  There  be  two  parts  of  euery 
Proposite,  or  matter  proposed,  viz.  the  theme,  and  the 
argument. 


PROPOSITION. 

Proposition  (prppozi  jan).  \)>\V..  proposicioun , 
a.  Y.  proposition  ( 1 2th  c.  in  Littri),  ad.  L.  prd- 
position-em  a  setting  forth,  purpose,  theme,  state- 
|   ment,  n.  of  action  f.  prdpon-ire  :  see  PROPONE.] 

1.  The  action  of  setting  forth  or  presenting  to 
view  or  perception;  presentation,  exhibition.  In 
quot.  1584,  representation  by  a  figure,  delineation 
(cf.  PROPOUND  v.  5).  Now  rare. 

t  Loaves  o/frofctition,  in  Jmiik  Hist.,  the  show-bread ; 
SO  table  of  proposition.  Ola. 

cijSo  Wvcur  Serin.  Scl.  Wks.  II.  181  pe  holy  looves  of 
proposicioun.     1381  —  Exod.  xxv.  30  Thow  shall 
vpon  the  bord  looues  of  propicisioun      ***  — 
euermo-  : 


putle 
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ne  bord  looues  of  propicisioun  [1388  proposicioun 
ircinmysiv.     IS49  Conitl.  Scot.  i«.  76  He.  .reft  tlu. 
joldln  alter.. ande  the  labil  of  propositione.     1584  LVLY 
.    Cainfaspe  ill.  iv,  Alex.  Where  doe  you  first  begin,  when 
!    you  drawe  any  picture  ?    dftl.  The  proposition  of  the  face 
i    in  lust  compasse,  as  1  caa     c  1614  LUSHINCTON  Krcaitt. 
\    Serai,  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  494  The  11  loaves  of  proposition. 
1866  Liturgy  Ck.Sarum  67  note,  A  proposition  of  Christ 
under  the  sacramental  veils,  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the 
faithful. 

t2.  The  action  of  putting  forward  or  offering 
for  acceptance ;  an  offer.  Ofa. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <J-  Cr.  i.  iii.  3  The  ample  proposition  that 
I    hope  makes  In  all  designes.    1640  JEH. TAYLOU  Ct.  Exemp. 
i.  Ad  Sect.  iv.  50  He. .sweetly  allures  us  by  the  proposition 
of  rewards. 

b.  The  action  of  proposing  a  person  for  elec- 
tion or  admission,  rare.  (In  quot.  atlrib.) 

1901  Scotsman  21  Nov.  8/1  The  proposition  book  did  shew 
entries  of  a  considerable  number  of  names. 
8.  The  action  of  propounding  something,  or  that 
which  is  propounded  ;  the  setting  forth  of  some- 
thing as  a  subject  of  discourse ;  something  proposed 
for  discussion,  or  as  a  basis  of  argument ;  spec,  an 
introductory  part  of  a  speech  or  literary  work,  in 
which  the  speaker  or  writer  sets  forth  the  subject 
to  be  treated.  In  quots.  1845,  the  speech  with 
which  the  Emperor  opened  the  Diet  of  the  Holy 
Koman  Empire.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  xlviii.  4,  I  sail  pppyn  in  psawtry 
my  proposicion.  1381  WVCLIF  Ps.  lxxvii[i).  i,  I  shal  speke 
proposiciouns  fro  the  begynnyng.  155*  HULOET  s.  v.,  A 
proposition  is  an  argument  or  matter  proposed  to  be  dis- 
puted and  reasoned  vpon.  1553  T.  WILSON  Khet.  97  Pro* 
posicion  is  a  short  rehersall  oTthat  wherof  we  mynde  to 
speake.  1635-56  COWLEY  Davidfis  \.  Note  i,  The  custom 
of  beginning  all  Poems,  with  a  Proposition  of  the  whole 
work,  and  an  Invocation  of  some  God  for  his  assistance  to 
go  through  with  it,  is.. observed  by  all  the  ancient  Poets. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rautblrr  No.  158  p  12  The  proposition  of  the 
Eneid  closes  with  dignity.  1775  BURKE  Sp.  COM.  Amtr. 
Wks.  III.  33  The  plan .  derives,  .one  great  advantage  from 
the  proposition  and  registry  of  that  noble  lord's  project. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankcs  Hist.  Kef.  I.  517  The  Proposition 
with  which  he  opened  the  diet  sufficiently  showed  that  the 
young  emperor  was  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Ibid. 
III.  163  The  first  thing  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
deliberate  and  report  upon  the  Proposition. 

t  b.  A  question  proposed  for  solution ;  a  pro- 
blem ;  a  riddle.  Obs. 

Also  in  Logic  in  a  special  sense:  see  PROBLEM  2  b,  quot.  1656. 
138*  WVCLIP  Jttdg.  xiv.  18  If  )e  hadden  not  erid  in  my 
she  calf,  ;e  shulden  not  haue  founden  my  proposicioun. 
—  Dan,  viiL  23  There  shal  ry.se  a  king..vndirstondynge 
proposiciouns  [gloss  or  resounsj.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in. 
ii.  246  It  is  as  easie  to  count  Atomies  as  to  resolue  the  pro- 
positions of  a  Louer. 

o.  Music.  The  proposing  or  '  giving  out '  of  a 
subject  for  contrapuntal  treatment ;  the  subject  so 
proposed. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1898  STAINER  &  BARKETT  Did.  Mus. 
Terms  s.v.  Subject,  In  a  fugue  the  subject  is  called  also 
the  exposition,  dux,  proposition. 

4.  The  making  of  a  statement  about  something  ; 
a  sentence  or  form  of  words  in  which  this  is  done  ; 
a  statement,  an  assertion.  (£)  In  Logic,  a  form 
of  words  in  which  something  (the  PKBDICAIK) 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  something  (the  SUBJECT), 
the  relation  between  them  being  expressed  by  the 
COPULA;  sometimes  extended  to  the  form  of 
thought  or  mental  process  expressed  by  this,  more 
strictly  called  a  JODOKMENT  (gb). 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  i.  i.  (Skeat)  L  71  Your  mercy 
than  passeth  right.  God  graunt  that  proposicion  to  be 
verifyed  in  me.  £1530  MORE  Anrw.  Fritk  Wks.  841/1  But 
lette  thys  fyrste  proposicion  passe,  and  come  nowe  to  the 
secounde. . .  that  is,  that  the  body  of  Chryste  cannot  be  at 
once  in  all  places.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  rind.  ii.  (1661)  27 
Though  it  DC  not  in  the  power  of  any  Councel..to  make 
that  proposition  heretical, ..  which  was  not  heretical  ever 
from  the  dayes  of  the  Apostles.  i8n-i*  BKNTHAM  Kalitti. 
Judic.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VII.  81  That  the  proposition,  two 
and  two  make  four,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  proposi- 
tion concerning  the  import  of  words.  1879  HARUAN  Eye- 
sight i.  10  A  proposition  too  plain  to  admit  of  argument. 

(b)  1431-50  tr.  Higdex  (Rolls'  VII.  281  If  ye  redde  logike, 
reduce  to  mynde  a  proposicion  :  That  thynge  whiche  bathe 
effecte  in  the  nolle,  hathe  eflecte  in  the  pane.  1551  I. 
WILSON  Logike  (1580)  18  A  Proposition  is  a  perfecte 
sentence  spoken  by  the  Indicatiue  mode,  signifying  either 
a  true  thyng,  or  a  false.  1656  STANLEV  Hist.  PktU*.  v. 
(1701)  182/1  Of  that  Speech  which  we  call  Proposition  there 
ire  two  kinds;  Affirmation  and  Negation.  1715  WATTS 


I  ogic  ii.  I  I  2  (ed.  2)  55  An  act  of  apprehension  expressed  in 
language,  is  called  a  term  ;  an  act  of  judgement,  a  proposi- 
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tion ;  an  act  of  reasoning,  an  argument.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Mttaph.  xxxvu.  (1870)  II.  336  The  whole  mental 
judgement,  formed  by  the  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  is 
called,  when  enounced  in  words,  proposition. 

b.  spec.  Either  of  the  premisses  of  a  syllogism  ; 
esp.  the  major  premiss  (opposed  to  ASSUMPTION  1 2). 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  23  The  matter  [i.e.  the 
middle  term]  is  twise  rehearsed  in  the  firste  and  seconde 
Proposition,  and  entreth  not  into  the  conclusion.  1604 
JAMES  I  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  102  Of  this  Argument,  both  the 
Proposition  and  Assumption  are  false,  and  so  the  Conclusion 
cannot  but  be  voyd  of  it  selfe.  1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  266 
We  learne  from  Aristotle,  cap.  48.  that,  the  proposition  and 
assumption  may  be  vniversall,  yet  the  conclusion  not  vni- 
versall.  1725  WATTS  Logic  ill.  ii.  §  3  There  is  also  a  fourth 
figure,  wherein  the  middle  term  is  predicated  in  the  major 
proposition,  and  subjected  in  the  minor.  1837-8  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Logic  xv.  (1866)  I.  281  Of  the  premises,  the  one 
which  enounces  the  general  rule  or  the  relation  of  the 
greatest  quantity  to  the  lesser,  is  called  the  Major  Premise, 
or  Major  Proposition  or  the  Proposition  simply. 

5.  Math.  A  formal  statement  of  a  truth  to  be 
demonstrated  or  of  an  operation  to  be  performed 
(in  the  former  case  called  distinctively  a  theorem, 
in  the  latter  a  problem} ;  in  common  parlance  often 
including  the  demonstration. 

1570  BILI.INGSLEY  Euclid.  I.  8  Propositions,  .are  sentences 
set  forth  to  be  proued  by  reasoning  and  demonstrations. 
Ibid.,  Propositions  are  of  two  sortes,  the  one  is  called  a 
Probleme,  the  other  a  Theoreme.  iSSa  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  ll.  ii.  §  6  The  finding  out  of  that  demonstration,  which 
is  now  contained  in  the  47  proposition  of  the  first  of  Euclide. 
1718  (JUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  16  These  Propositions,  which 
are  demonstrated  in  Hydrostaticks.  1810  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  2  A  Corollary ..  is  a  consequence  drawn  imme- 
diately from  some  proposition. 

6.  The  action  of  proposing  something  to  be  done ; 
something  put  forward  as  a  scheme  or  plan  of 
action ;  a  proposal  ;   spec.  :  see  quot.  a  1727. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  xviii.  24  Al  the  puple  answerynge 
seith,  Best  the  proposicioun,  that  Helias  spac.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Kdvj.  V  23  b,  When  the  protector  had 
harde  the  proposition,  he  loked  very  strangely  therat.  1579 
FKNTON  Guicciard.  I.  (1599)  14  This  proposition  had  no 
willing  passage  into  the  eares  or  harts  of  the  great  Lords 
of  France.  1653  SIR  E.  HYDE  in  Evelyns  Mem.  (1819)  II. 
206  Any  such  proposicons  and  expedients  which  you  thinke 
fitt  to  offer  for  the  promoting  his  seruice.  a.  1727  in  Golden 
Hist.  Five  Indian  Nat.  41  Without  laying  down  either 
Bever  or  any  Belt  or  Wampum,  as  we  always  do  when  we 
make  Propositions.  [Note.}  The  word  Proposition  has 
always  been  used  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Indian 
Affairs  at  Albany,  to  signifie  Proposals  or  Articles,  a  1806 
C.  J.  Fox  Reign  Jits.  II  (1808)  101  That  a  proposition  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  connect  himself  in  politicks  with 
Lewis,  would . .  have  been  rejected,  a.  1873  WILBERFORCE 
Ess.  (1874)  II.  321  We  hold  it  essential  to  our  success,  .that 
the  proposition  of  Sir  George  Clerk  should  be  adopted, 
t  b.  Iii  proposition  for,  in  treaty  for.  Obs. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Intprmi.  39  To  go  over  into  Ireland 
to  Survey  some  Iron  works,  Woods  and  Lands  which  they 
were  in  proposition  for. 

Propositional  (pr^pozi-Jsnal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  logical 
proposition  ;  consisting  of  or  based  on  propositions. 

c  1714  POPE,  etc.  Mem.  M.  ScriUerus  i.  xii,  When  two 
of_  these  propositional  Channels  empty  themselves  into  a 
third,  they  form  a  Syllogism.  1725  WATTS  Logic  II.  ii.  §  i 
If  a  proposition,  .has  an  indefinite  subject,  it  is  generally 
to  be  esteemed  universal  in  its  propositional  sense.  1847 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Let.  to  De Morgan  31  The  second  scheme 
is  that  which  logically  extends  the  expression  of  quantity 
to  both  the  propositional  terms.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat. 
Law  in  Spir.  W.  xi.  (1884)  360  There  is  no  worse  enemy  to 
a  living  Church  than  a  propositional  theology. 

Hence  Proposi'tionally  adv. :  Proposi'tional- 
ness,  the  quality  of  laying  down  propositions. 

1864  MASSON  in  lUacm.  Mag.  July  216  A  quality.. which 
coining  a  monstrous  word  for  my  purpose,  I  will  venture  to 
call  propositionalness.  It  is  in  the  main  identical  with  that 
passion  for  intellectual  generalization  which  we  often  speak 
of  as  particularly  visible  in  the  French  mind.  1890  Lancet 
12  Apr.  787/1  note.  If  he  only  uttered  them  [propositions]  at 
random,  or  if  they  were  only  signs  of  emotion,  they  would 
not  serve  propositionally. 

Proposi'tionize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  make  or  utter  propositions. 

1868  BUSHNELL  Serm.  Living  Sntj.  74  By  much  theolo- 
gizing, propositionizing,  schematizing  and  abstractionizing, 
we  show  it  builded  together  for  Ihe  very  ends  and  uses  we 
have  reasoned  for  it.  1890  Lancet  12  Apr.  787/1  note.  To 
speak  is  not  merely  to  utter  words,  but  to  propositionize 

Pro-postscutellar,  -urn :  see  PRO-  ^  2. 

t  Propo-sure.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PROPOSE  v.  -t- 
•URE :  cf.  composure,  exposure^  The  act  of  pro- 
posing or  propounding. 

1655  OWEN  Vind.  Evang.  Wks.  1853  XII.  124  The  pro- 
posure  of  a  question.,  is  the  next  part  of  our  employment. 

Propound  (propau-nd),  v.  Also  6  propowne, 
-poune.  [A  later  form  of  PROPONE,  through  the 
intermediate  propoune,  propowne :  cf.  COMPOUND, 
EXPOUND.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  forth,  set  forth,  propose,  or  offer 
for  consideration,  discussion,  acceptance,  or  adop- 
tion ;  to  put  forward  as  a  question  for  solution. 

«•  "537  STARKEY  Let.  in  England (1878)  p.  1,  What  peryl  of 
damnatyon  he  declaryth  in  hys  boke,  and  propownyth  to 
honge  certaynly  puer  our  hedys.  1542  UDALL  Erastit. 
Apopk.  46  A  certain  person  had  propouned  an  harde  reedle. 
1586  B.  YOUNG  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  182  Without  anie 
question  propowned  to  her  at  all.  a  1651  CALDKRWOOD  Hist. 
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Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  38  Who..speeke  nothing  against 
the  doctrine  propouned. 

ft-  1551  T.  WILSON  /.<7£7Vt*(i58o)26He  propounded  the  same 
vnto  him,  and  thought  thereby  to  haue  giuen  hym  a  foile. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Conim,  14  To  treate,  what  con- 
ditions should  be  propounded  to  the  Emperour.  1613 
PUBCHAS  Pilgrimage  \.  x.  46  An  Image-maker,  and  pro- 
pounded his  Images.. as  Gods  to  be  worshipped,  c  z6i8 
MORYSON  /tin.  iv.  vii.  (1903)  iii  No_man  besides  himselfe 
[the  duke]  can  propounde  any  thing  in  the  great  Counsel!. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  28  They  propounded  Articles 
of  peace  and  friendship,  a  17*0  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795) 
II.  vii.  63  To  answer  such  questions  as  they  shall  propound 
to  you.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xliii.  (1870)  II. 
458  In  the  thirteenth  book.. this  theory  is  formally  pro- 
pounded. 1847  GROTE  Greece  \\.  xi.  III.  171  The  most 
extensive  scheme  of  constitutional  reform  yet  propounded. 
1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synch>:  224  No  one,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  propounded  such  an  idea. 

D.  In  EccL  Law.  To  bring  forward  (an  allega- 
tion, etc.)  in  a  cause  :  cf.  PROPONE  v.  2.  (See  also 
sense  6.) 

1685  CONSETT  Pract.  Spir.  Crts.  i.  iii.  §  i  (1700)  n  If  the 
Plain  tiff.,  does  [not]  propound  any  dilatory  matter,  to  hinder 
the  giving  of  Sentence.  Ibid.  vi.  xii.  §  i  This  Allegation  is  to 
be  propounded  jointly  and  severally,  and  is  to  be  admitted 
as  in  other  Causes. 

o.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  a  proposal  :  in  quot. 
1570-6,  to  bring  forward  a  charge  or  complaint; 
cf.  PKOPONE  v.  2  (obs.']. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  106  If  any  [person] 
of  the  same  Townes  had  cause  to  complaine  of  any.. he 
shall  be  at  Shipwey  to  propound  against  him.  isoSGRENEWEY 
Tacitus,  Ann,  xi.  iv.  (1622)  145  Then  he  [Claudius]  pro- 
pounded in  Senate  touching  the  colledge  of  southsayers, 
least  that  the  most  auncient  discipline  of  Italic  should  come 
to  naught  by  s(othfulnes.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWAI.LIS  Disc. 
Setteca(i6^i)  63  To  propound,  not  to  conclude,  is  the  destiny 
of  man. 

2.  trans.  To  propose  or  nominate  for  an  office 
or  position,  as  a  member  of  a  society,  etc.  Now  U.S. 

1573  G,  HAKVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  3  The  Pensionars 
were  also  forthwith  propoundid.  1623  HINGHAM  Xenophon 
107  They  first  propounded  Cherisophus  for  an  Ambassadour. 
a  1649  WiNTHROpAiW  Eng.  (1853)  1. 131  He  wasthen(with  his 
wife}  propounded  to  be  admitted  a  member  [of  the  church]. 
1673  RAY  Joitrney  Low  C.,  Venice  163  His  name,  .is  by  the 
Secretary  set  down,  .with  the  name  of  him  who  propounded 
him,  and  the  set  of  Electors  he  was  of.  1809  KENDALL 
Trav.  I.  vii.  63  Nor  shall  any  person  be  chosen  newly  into 
the  magistracy,  which  was  not  propounded  in  some  general 
court  before,  to  be  nominated  the  next  election.  1828 
WEBSTER  s.  v.,  In  congregational  churches,  .persons  intend- 
ing to  make  public  profession  of  their  faith,  and  thus  unite 
with  the  church,  are  propounded  before  the  church  and 
congregation.  1863  R.  B.  KIMBALL  IV as  He  Successful? 
(1864)25  In  due  course  he  was  propounded  and  admitted 
into  the  church. 

f3.  To  hold  forth  or  set  before  one  as  an 
example,  reward,  aim,  etc.  Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  in.  i.  Q  j,  Of  either  I  minde  to  pro- 
pound an  example,  although  one  rule  suffise  them  bothe. 
1577  HANMKR  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  146  Of  these,  for 
examples  sake  I  will  propound  one,  with  the  end  he  made. 
1609  SIR  R.  SHERLEY  in  ffarl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  95  Kings 
themselues  propound  great  gifts  and  rewards.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  i.  xiv.  67  If  a  man  propound  a  Prize  to  him  that 
comes  first  to  the  end  of  a  race,  The  gift  is  Free,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  i.  i  Know  then,  I  propound  five 
ends  to  myself  in  this  Book.  01703  BURKITT  On  N.  T. 
Matt.  v.  14  The  great  end  we  propound  in  all  the  good 
works  which  we  perform.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  I.  24 
For  Honour  and  Valour  Preferment's  propounded. 

+  4.  To  propose  (to  do  or  the  doing  of  some- 
thing) ;  to  suggest  (that  something  should  be  done). 

1597  BACON  Coulers  Gd.  $  Evill  iv.  Ess.  (Arb.)  142  The 
one  propounded  to  goe  downe  into  a  deepe  Well.  1658 
HOWE  in  H.  Rogers  Life  iii.  (1863)  64,  I  propounded  that 
this  might  be  put  into  the  agreement.  1668-9  PEPYS  Diary 
21  Mar.,  After  dinner  propounds  to  me  my  lending  him 
Soof.  1676-7  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  524  It 
was  also  propounded  to  move  the  House.  1702  ECHARD 
Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  200  He  propounded  to  scourge  him,  and 
so  dismiss  him.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxx.  305  In  this 
convocation  it  was  propounded,  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
should  be  made  for  the  relief  of  poor  ministers. 

t  b.  To  set  before  oneself  as  something  to  be 
done  ;  to  purpose.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  42  Fit  time  for  him  thence  to 
depart.. To  follow  that  which  he  did  long  propound.  1598 
BARCKLEV  Felic.  Man  (1631)  491  He  that  will  Hue  happily 
must  propound  to  himselfe  things  possible,  and  be  content 
with  things  present.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist. 
Indies  ni.  xix.  178  It  is  the  last  of  the  three  Elements, 
whereof  wee  have  propounded  to  treate  in  this  Booke.  1655 
tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  v.  4  Propounding  to  themselves 
to  become  glorious  by  that  means.  169*  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Josephus.Antig.  xi.  viii.  (1733)  298  To  give  the  Macedonians 
Battle  before  they  should  over  run  the  whole  of  Asia,  which 
they  propounded  to  do. 

t6.  To  represent,  to  exhibit  (by  figure  or  de- 
scription). Obs. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  n.  (1636)  119  Note  that  whenso- 
ever  any  manner  of  angle  is  propounded  by  three  letters: 
that  the  middle  letter  doth  alwayes  signifie  the  angle  pro- 
pounded. 1659  PEAKSON  Creed  ii.  (1662)  124  They  propound 
the  Jews  senselessly  offended  and  foolishly  exasperated  with 
those  words.  1668  CULPEPFER  &  COLE  Bartkol.  Anat.  i. 
XVH.  46  This  Table  [=  plate]  propounds  the  Kidneys  both 
whole  and  cut  asunder. 

t  b.  To  set  before  one's  mind  ;  to  conceive  or 
imagine  to  oneself.  Obs. 

1634  W.  TiRwuvT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  64  Propound  to 
yourself  monsters  in  my  will  to  be  mastred.  1647  TRAPP 
Lomm.  Rom.  xv.  33  When  they  pray  to  propound  God  to 
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their  minde  in  such  notions,  and  under  such  titles,  as 
whereby  they  may  see  in  God  the  things  they  desire  of  God. 

6.  Law.  To  put  forth  or  produce  (a  will,  or  other 
document  making  testamentary  dispositions)  before 
the  proper  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  having  its 
legality  established. 

1753  SIR  G.  LEE  Reports  Cases  (1833)  I.  420  This  will,  .is 
propounded  by  Lady  Ann.  /6fti.t  These  instructions  [for 
preparing  a  will]  wrote  by  deceased,  .are  propounded  by 
Thomas  Jekyll,  one  of  his  brothers,  as  a  legatee.  1826  W. 
ROBERTS  Treat.  Wills  II.  vi.  i.  §  2.  174  If  the  paper  pro- 
pounded to  the  ecclesiastical  Court  may  have  any  effect  on 
the  estate,  .probate  will  be  granted.  1829  HAGGARD  Eccles. 
Reports  I.  56  margin,  A  codicil,  .which,  .came  out  of  the 
custody  of,  and  was  propounded  by,  the  person  solely  bene- 
fitted  under  it.  Ibid.  57  The  paper  was  then  propounded .. 
as  a  further  codicil  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  and  asserted 
to  be  alt  in  his  own  hand-writing.  1836  SIR  H.  JENNER  in 
Curtels  Rep.  Eccl.  Cas.  (1840)  I.  160  The  asserted  execution 
of  the  will  propounded  on  the  igth.  1884  Law  Rep.  9  Pro- 
bate Div.  23  The  executors  named  in  [the  will]  propounded 
it  for  probate. 

Hence  Propou'nded  ppL  a.,  Propou'nding 
vbl.  sb. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  61  b,  The  disputer  must 
alwaies  keepe  hym  in,  and. .force  hym  slill  to  aunswere  the 
propounded  argument  directly.  1575  GASCOIGNE  flowers 
Wks.  13  After  supper  they  should  passe  the  tyme  in 
propounding  of  Ryddles.  1608  D.  T[UVIL]  Ess.  Pol.  fy 
Mor,  64  Neither  dooth  she  alter  her  propounded  courses. 
1656  tr.  Hobbes*  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  182  Between  the  two 
propounded  points,  there  is  one  strait  line,  by  the  definition 
of  a  circle,  contained  wholly  in  the  propounded  plane.  1807 
.J.  RARLOW  Columb,  in.  68  Yet  oh,  may  sovereign  mercy 
first  ordain  Propounded  compact  to  the  savage  train  ! 

f  Fropou-nd,  sh.  Obs.   [f.  prec.]  A  proposition. 

1599  PRELK  Sir  Clyom.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  511/1  The  which 
propound  within  my  mind  doth  oftentimes  revolve. 

Propounder  (pwpairndai).  [f.  as  prec.  +-EB1.] 

1.  One  who  propounds  or  sets  forth,  esp.  for 
acceptance,  consideration,  discussion,  or  solution. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  vi.  (1634)  544  There  is., 
no  Session  of  Judges  without  a  Pretor  or  Propounder.  1660 
TEH.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dnbit.  i.  v,  It.. can  receive  no  warrant 
in  legitimation  by  the  intention  of  the  propounder.  1829 
MARRY  AT  f\  Mildmay  \\l  I  answered  every  question  with 
such  fluency..,  as  sometimes  caused  the  propounder  to 
regret  that  he  had  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  speaking.  1837 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  31  A  country  where  political 
economy  has  never  been  taught  by  its  only  effectual  pro- 
pounder—social  adversity.  1895  DIXON  in  f-ortn.  Rev.  Apr. 
640  Prominent  among  the  supporters  of  this  theory— if  not 
its  actual  propounder. 

f2.  A  name  for  the  rhetorical  figure  PEOLEPSIS. 
Obs.  rare~~l. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng,  Poesie  iii.  xii.  (Arb.)  179  Ye  haue 
yet  another  maner  of  speach  purporting  at  the  first  blush  a 
defect  which  afterward  is  supplied,  the  Greek es  call  him 
Prolepsis,  we  the  Propounder,  or  the  Explaner  which  ye  will. 

P  The  alleged  sense1  A  monopolist 'given  in  modern  Diets., 
and  suggested  in  Blount's  Law  Diet.  (1670*,  is  founded 
upon  the  heading  of  ch.  85  of  3rd  pt.  of  Coke's  Institutes 
'  Against  Monopolists,  Propounders,  and  Projectors ',  where 
the  text  has  'These  Inventers  and  Propounders  of  evill 
things  '  [inventorcs  waiornni],  in  which  the  word  is  used  as 
in  sense  i  above. 

Propou'ndmettt.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT  ] 
The  act  or  fact  of  propounding. 

1846  G.  S.  FABBR  Lett.  Tractor.  Secess.  63  The  remedy. . 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  its  propound  men  t,  affords  a 
tacit  acknowledgment,  that  the  Theory.. is  defective. 

Propou'ndress.  rare.  [f.  PROPOUNDEB  + 
-Ess1.}  A  female  propounder. 

1866  J.  B.  ROSE  Ot'i(Ts  Metaw.  207  And  she,  propound- 
ress  of  the  ridding  curse, 

Proppage  (pr^ -ped^).  nonce-wd.  [f.  PROP  v.  + 
-AGE.]  Propping  or  supporting  apparatus. 

1827  CARLYLG  Germ.  Rom.  III.  138  Hat  and  stick  were 
his  proppage  and  balance-wheel 

Propped,  propt  Cpwt),///.  a.    [f.  PROP  v. 

+  -ED  i.]     Held  up  or  supported  by  or  as  by  a  prop. 

1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Jonm.  France  II.  154  The  sight  of 
propt-up  cottages  which  fright  the  fancy  more  than  those 
already  fallen.  18*9  RusKiN.to'.  Lamps  iii.  §  7-  69.  ?  think 
the  propped  machicolations  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and 
Duomo  of  Florence  far  grander.  1894  MRS.  DYAN  All  in 
a  Mans  K.  (1899)  339  He  sank  weakly  on  to  a  chair  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  propped-up  arms. 

Fropper  (prp'p^j).    [f.  PROP  v.  +  -ER  i.]    One 

who  props  or  supports. 

J549  HP.  POYNET  Def.  Mariage  Priestes  C  j  b,  The  patchers 
and  proppers  vp  of  this  Decree. 

Propping (prp'pirj),  vbl.sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  PROP  ;  supporting  as  or 
with  a  prop. 

1492-3  Rec.  St.  Nary  at  Hill  188  For  sartayne  thynges 
..Repayryd  in  hys  howse  and  for  proppyng  of  the  dore. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Pedatio,  the  proppinge  or  settinge 
vp  of  vines.  17*5  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  in.  i,  What  dis- 
turbs the  great,  In  propping  of  their  pride  and  state.  1902 
Biackw.  Mag,  Jan.  50/1  The  miner  not  only  gets  the  coal 
but  makes  all  proppings  and  repairs. 

b.  //.  concr.  Supports,  stays,  props. 

1660  W.  SECKER  Nonsuch  Prof,  181  Your  weakest  building 
needs  the  most  under  propings.  1662  GERBIEK  Prim:  28 
A  Moorish  Ground,  whereon  no  New  Building  could  stand 
any  time  without  Proppings. 

2.  Of  a  horse  (Australia)  :  Sudden  stopping. 
1884  '  R.  BOLUKEWOOD'  Melb.  Mem.  xxi.  152  Traveller's 

dam  had  an  ineradicable  taste  for  *  propping '. 

3.  The  propelling  of  a  wagon  or  carriage  on  one 
line  of  rails,   by  means  of  a  pole  or  '  prop '  ex- 
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tended  from  an  engine  on  a  parallel  line,  so  as  to 
push  it  along ;  a  dangerous  operation  now  illegal. 
1900  Act  63  ft  64  Viet.  c.  27  Sch.,  i.  Hrakc  levers  on  both 
sides  of  waggons.  2.  Labelling  waggons.  3.  Movement  of 
waggons  by  propping  or  tow  roping.  4.  Steam  01  other 
power  brakes  on  engines.  IQOI  Dundct  Advertiser  i-$)Aa.y 
4  Tow-roping  and '  propping;  .  .practices  which  have  resulted 
in  many  accidents,  are  forbidden. 

Propping,///,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -mo  2.]  That 
props ;  supporting. 

1567  DKANT  Hornet,  Efist.  xvi.  E  vij,  Propping  elmes 
that  clad  with  vinetrecs  be.  iBai  CUKE  Holyuitu  139  in 
Vill.  Miiulr,  I.  77,  L.loll'd  me  'gainst  a  propping  tree. 
1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivanavilch  69  Down  fell  her  fate  upon 
the  good  Iriend's  propping  knee. 

Pro'ppy,  a.  collo/j.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PKOP  st>.  +  -Y.] 
Resembling  or  suggesting  a  prop  or  pole. 

1870  Daily  News  6  June,  Ashdale  has  the  weight,  but 
raiher  proppy  forelegs,  while  Marston  excels  in  quality  and 
has  the  most  hunting  character  about  him. 

Pro-preesoutal,  -um :  see  PRO-  2  a. 

Propraetor  (pr^iprrt^j).  [a.  L.  proprietor, 
originally  prg pnetfre  (one  acting)  for  the  praetor.] 
A  magistrate  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic  who 
after  holding  the  office  of  praetor  was  given  the 
administration  of  a  province  not  under  military 
control,  with  the  authority  of  a  piaetor.  Also,  one 
who  acted  in  place  of  a  prjctor. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  1107  Junius  Vindex  being 
Proprztor  of  Gavle.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxx.  769, 
P.  Lentulus  the  Propretour.  1717-41  in  CHAMBKRS  Cycl. 
1832-4  DK  QUINCEV  Caesars  Wks.  1859  X.  228  note.  In  the 
irnperatoi  ial  provinces,  where  the  governor  bore  the  title  of 
Proprietor,  there  was  provision  made  fora  military  establish- 
ment. 1840  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clive  (1887)  560  The  [East 
India]  Company's  servants  might  still  be  called  factors... 
But  they  were  in  truth  proconsuls,  propraetors,  procurators 
of  extensive  regions. 

Hence  Proprse  torship,  the  office  of  a  propraetor. 

1610-55  I.  JONES  Slotu-Heng  (1725)  9  The  second  Year  of 
Julius  Agricola  his  Propraetorsnip, or  Lieutenancy  in  Hritain. 

Propraeto  rial,  a.  [f.  prec.,  after  PR*:- 
TORIAL.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  proprtetor ;  under 
the  rule  of  a  propraetor. 

1885  J.  G.  FRAZER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  885/1  Thus  the 
distinction  between  consular  (or  proconsular)  and  prastoriat 
(or  prppraetoriat)  provinces  varied  from  year  to  year  with 
the  military  exigencies  of  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

So  Proprseto-rian  a. ,  in  same  sense. 

1831-4  DE  QUINCEY  Catsars  Wks.  1859  X.  228  note,  The 
whole  revenues  of  the  propraetorian  (or  imperatorial)  pro- 
vinces, from  this  time  forward,  flowed  into  the  fiscus,  or 
private  treasure  of  the  individual  emperor.  1883-3  SchajQTs 
Eitcycl.  Rclig.  Knowl.  I.  23  The  proconsular  as  distinct 
from  the  propraetorian  status  of  Cyprus. 

Propre,  obs.  form  of  PROPER  a.  and  v. 

Proprefect,  -prefect  (pr^pn-fekt).  [f. 
PRO- l  4  + PREFECT.  So  L.  prdprasftctus  (inscr.), 
F.  pnprefet.\  A  deputy  prefect  or  commander. 

1691  WOOD  Athetuf  Oxon.  11.  2^3  He. .was  entertained 
by  William  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  and  by  him  made 
Proprefect  or  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Ordnance.  l?«7- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.t  The  third  inscription  mentions 
proprefects  of  the  pretonum  under  Gratian,  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Propre'fectnre.  [f.  as  prec.  from  PRE- 
FECTURE.] The  office  of  proprefect;  deputy 
presidentship. 

1803  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  201  Pius  the  Sixth,. .who  was 
pleased . .  to  invest  me  with  the  charge  of  the  Pro-prefecture 
of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide. 

t  Pro-premen,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  propre- 
menl  adv.,  f.  propre  PROPER.]  Properly,  naturally. 

a  IM$  A  ncr.  K.  196  pet  flesch  put  propremen  touward 
swetnesse  &  touward  eise. 

Proprete,  -tie,  etc.  obs.  forms  of  PROPERTT. 

fPro-priary.  Oh.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  propri-um, 
or  short  for  proprietary.]  A  proprietor,  owner. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  IxxxviL  357  To  either  Pro- 
priaiic  so  was  either  Realme  againe  Of  Roinaines  left. 

t  PrO'priate, a.  (sb.)  Obs.  \*A.\i.propriat-tis, 
pa.  pple.  olp>'0pri-are  to  make  one's  own,  i.propri-us 
PROPER.] 

1.  Appropriated, assigned  to  a  particular  person; 
annexed  as  an  attribute,  special,  peculiar :   «=  AP- 
PROPRIATE ///.  a.  3,  4. 

1654  Kirk  Sess.  Kec.  in  Campbell  Balmeritto  (1899)  403 
The  Session,  finding  that  rowme  and  place  not  propriat  to  any 
other.  1810  COMBE  Cotisol.  vll.  (1869)  226/2  Without  whose 
propriate  sympathies  We  shoulil  be  neither  strong  nor  wise. 

2.  Eccl.  Of  a  benefice :    Appropriated   to  a  re- 
ligious   house   or   corporation :    =•  APPROPRIATE 
///.  a.  \.     (In  quot.  1697  loosely  applied  to  the 
rector  of  such  a  benefice.) 

Cf.  notes  s.  vv.  IMPROPRIATE  p.  a  and  IMFROFRIATION  i. 

1616  SPELMAN  De  nan  Temer.  Eccl.  (1646)  b  i,  Thy  Tithes, 
whether  propriate  or  impropriatc.  1697  Bp.  GARDINER  Ada. 
Clergy  21  One  cannot  out  wonder.. that  Rectors  as  well 
Impropriate  as  Propriate,  should  not  take  more  care  to  fit 
their  ChanceU  for  this  purpose. 

B.  sb.  One  to  whom  something  is  appropriated  ; 
a  possessor,  proprietor.  rare~l. 

1660  BURNEV  K«>{.  iuipop  (1661)  25  The  Scepter.. should 
run  on  in  a  direct  line,  till  it  came  to  the  Essentiator  of  the 
being  of  Kings,  the  propriate  of  Rule,  B<vriA.cvc  BavtAtuu'. 

t  Pro'priate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  propriare 
(see  prec.)  +  -ATE  3.]  trans.  •=  APPROPRIATE  v.  2. 
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1614  DONNK  Strut.,  Dent.  xxv.  5  (1649)  1 1. 434  The  covetous 

deMtcsof  the  world,  that  is,  the  covetous  prupriaiing  [/W/'J/A. 
pruprietingl  of  all  things  to  our  selves. 

Propriation  (pr^prf,£-Jjn).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
type  *propriation-enti  n.  of  action  f.  propriare ;  see 
above.  Cf.  OK.  propricuton  (i^th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  a.  The  action  oi  making  or  condition  of  being 
made  one's  own  (or  some  one's  own) :   =  APPRO- 
PRIATION i.    b.  Eccl.  =  APPROPRIATION  a. 

1600  W.  WATSON  DecacordoH  (1602)  185  By  reason  of  more 
particular  respects  of  propriation  or  otherwise.  1601  Act  43 
£li*.  c.  s  Euery  Occupier  of  Landes  Houses  Tithes  impro- 
priate  or  Propriacions  of  Tythes,  Colemynes  or  saleable 
Underwoods,  a  1660  Content?,  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archseol. 
Soc.)  1. 191  To  be  one  and  the  same  united  in  comon  without 
division,  or  propriation.  1840  Ait  3^4  Viet.  c.  69 
Preamble. 

2.  ?  The  action   of  talcing  in  a  *  proper  *,  i.  e. 
literal  or  strict,  sense  :  cf.  PROPER  a.  4. 

1819  COLERIDGE  in  Lit,  Rem.  (1838)  III.  65  This  propria- 
tion of  a  metaphor,  namely,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  abolition 
of  guilt  through  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ's  love  and 
of  his  perfect  obedience  during  his  voluntary  assumption  of 
humanity,.. by  transferring  the  sameness  from  the  conse- 
quents to  the  antecedents  is  the  one  point  of  orthodoxy  (so 
called,  I  mean)  in  which  I  still  remain  at  issue. 

t  Pro-priatory.  [f.  L.  propriat-us  PROPRTATE 
a.  +  -oRY.l  «=  PROPRIETARY  sb.  3. 

1569  Bp.  PARKHURST  Injun*,  in  ind  Rep.  Ritual  Comtti. 
(1868)  404/2  That  no  Parson  Vicar,  propriatorie  or  feimer  of 
any  benefice,  doe  admit  any  Minister  or  Curate  to  serue  his 
said  benefice,  vnlesse  [etc.].  1621  BOLTON  Stai.  Irct.  317 
Vroprialories  of  large  portions  of  land. 

Proprietage  (pwipwretedg).  rare,  [irreg.  f. 
proprietor  o^propriet(y  +  -AGE.]  a.  The  property 
of  individuals  collectively;  the  whole  body  of 
personal  property,  b.  The  body  of  proprietors 
collectively. 

1830  CoLKRincH  Ck.  %  St.  fed.  2)  141  In  the  same  sense  as 
I  at  once  oppose  and  conjoin  the  Nationally  to  the  Pro- 
prietage  ;  in  the  same  antithesis  and  conjunction  I  use  and 
understand  the  phrase,  Church  and  State.  /<W.,  The  Posses- 
sions of  both  orders,  taken  collectively,  form  the  Proprietage 
of  the  Realm.  1845  J.  MARTINEAU  Essays  (1891)  II.  28 
The  interests  and  concerns  of  the  whole  Proprietage. 

t  Proprietaire.  Obs.  Also  7  Sc.  -ar.  [a.  F. 
proprittaire  (1335  in  Hatz.-Darm.):  see  also  -AR-.] 
=  PROPRIETARY  sb.  (in  various  senses). 

c  1491  Ckttst.  Goddts  Chyltl.  26  This  man  that  thus  resteth 
vpon  his  owne  loue  to  his  proper  persons  may  well  l>e  callid 
a  propryetayre.  1619  SIR  J.  SEMPIL  Sacrilege  Handled 
App.  27  Why  shall  the  Priestes  vnder  the  Law  DC  debarred 
from  Tithes  comming  from  Secularies?  Here  then,  we  haue 
the  Priest,  the  first  proprietar. 

Froprietarian  (pr^pra^eteVrian).  nonce-wd. 
[In  sense  i,  f.  as  PROPRIETARY  +  -AN  ;  in  sense  2, 
f.  PROPRIET(Y  +  -arian,  as  in  necessitarian^  etc.] 

1 1.  ?  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  proprietary 
government  in  the  N.  American  colonies.  Obs. 

1776  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (185 j)  IX.  411  The  quakers  and 
proprietarians  together  have  little  weight. 

2.  A  stickler  for  propriety. 

1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  xx.  The  Conversazioni  of  the 
rigid  proprietarians  where  people  sit  down  to  a  kind  of 
hopeless  whist.. and  say  nothing. 

t  Proprieta-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  next 
+  -COS.]  Pertaining  to  a  '  proprietary '  (see  next, 
A.  2) ;  self-seeking,  selfish. 

1657  Divitu  Lover,  Snmmarie  Perfect,  n  Contrarie  to 
the  proprietarious  or  vnresigned  will  of  our  corrupt  nature. 

Proprietary  (proprai-etari),  sb.  and  a.  [atl. 
late  L.  proprietan-M  (Paulus)  proprietary,  iu 
med.L.  also  sb.  a  proprietor,  f.  proprietas  PRO- 
PERTY :  see  -ARY  *.] 

A.  sb.  fl.  One  who  has  'propriety1  or  pro- 
perty in  something,  or  to  whom  something  belongs 
as  property  ;  an  owner:  •=  PROPRIETOR  2.  Obs. 

1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  65/2  The  first  or  former  pro- 
prietaries and  owners  of  the  same.  154'  Dcdar.  ll'ar  Sc. 
in  HallCArwf.f/rVM.  ^///(^S^ab.Our&aydprogenitour, 
,  .enioyed  it,  as  very  proprietary  and  owner  of  the  real  me. 
16*1  MALYNES  Anc.  /.a-u-Mcrch.  113  If  a  Factor.. giueth 
not  aduice  to  the  owner  or  proprietarie  of  the  sale  of  the 
said  goods.  1707  MORRIS  Treat.  Humility  vii.  399  We  are 
not  receivers,  but  original  proprietaries  of  what  we  have. 
1790  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Keg.  16/2  The  enraged  pro- 
prietaries, with  their.. servants,  defeated  the  plunderers. 

f  2.  A  member  of  a  religious  or  monastic  order 
who,  in  violation  of  his  vow  of  poverty,  reserved 
goods  for  himself  as  private  property.  Hence_/^". 
A  self-seeking  or  selfish  person.  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  HI.  xxxvii.  107  All  proprietaries 
&  louers  of  hemself.  1501  ATKYSSOS  Ibid.  226  AH  pro- 
prietaries &  louers  of  them  selfe  be  fetered  and  nat  fre.  1496 
Dives  4-  Pauper  (W,  de  Worde)  vn,  xxi,  One  of  his  monkes 
was  in  harde  payne  of  purgatorye,  for  he  had  be  a  proprye- 
tarye  vnto  the  tymeof  nisdeynge.  1538  BALE  Tkre  Lowes 
1005  We  are  such  mercenaryes,  And  subtyle  proprictaryes, 

1 3.  The  holder  of  an  appropriated  benefice : 
**  APPROPRIBTARY.  Obs. 

c  1460  Ose»ey  Regr.  161  pe  foresaide  prior  and  Couent  of 
Merton  proprietaries  and  persons  of  pe  partsch  church  of 
Dunstywe.  1540  Act  32  Hfn.  l'Ilft  c.  7  S  i  The  owners 
proprietaries  and  possessours  of  the  personnages  vicarages 
(etc.].  1616  SPFI.MAN  De  no*  Tttner.  Etcl.  (1668)  96  Upon 
these  reaions  Proprietaries  are  still  said  to  be  Parsons  of 
their  Chuiches.  1661  J.  STEPHENS  rrocurations  30  In  such 
Grants. .  of  Jm  propriate  Rectories  those  payments.,  are.  .left 
as  a  charge,  .upon  th«  Proprietaries. 
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4.  Amer.  Hist.  The  grantee  or  owner,  or  one  of 
the  grantees  or  owners,  of  any  one  of  certain  North 
American  colonies:    see  B.  3.     Also  Lord  Pro- 
prietary* 

1637  in  Archives  of  Maryland  (1883)  I.  33  Insolenciet. 
mutinies  and  contempts  against  the  Lord  Proprietary  ana 
the  government  of  this  place.  1683  (////*)  A  Letter  from 
William  Perm,  Proprietary  and  Governour  of  Pennsylvania 
in  America.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hut.  Mats.  I.  320  To 
govern  under,  .the  lords  proprietaries.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 
U.S.\,  vii.  182  To  the  proprietary  was  given  the  power  of 
creating  manors  and  courts  baron. 

5.  A  proprietary  body,  a  body  of  proprietors ; 
proprietors  collectively. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  406  An  incroaching  but 
modest  plan  of  reform  which  will  divide  the  proprietary  into 
hostile  factions,  i849lli<njMT.V/».,  Burdens  on  Land\$  Mar. 
(18761423  Certain  burdens.. boine  exclusively  by  the  landed 
proprietary  and  real  property  of  this  country.  1856  FROUOE 
Hist.  Eng.  1.  i.  14  The  advocates  for  a  peasant  proprietary. 
1884  tfazaar,  Exchange  <fr  Mart  13  June  633/2  Of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  proprietary  of  a  paper. 

6.  The  holding  of  something  as  property ;  pro- 
prietorship. 

1624  DONNE  Devotions,  etc.  (ed.  a)  550  Euen  in  pleasures, 
and  in  panics,  there  is  a  proprietary,  a  meum  and  tuum. 
1868  Conti'Htp.  Rrv.  VIII.  610  There  is  a  spiritual  common- 
alty, .in  which  he  can  claim  no  exclusive  proprietary.  1886 
H.  GEORGK  in  JV,  Amer.  Rtv.  April  395 '  Peasant  proprietary ' 
or  '  occupying  ownership  ', . .  the  names  European  economists 
give  to  that  system  of  ownership. 

7.  Something   held   as   property,  a  possession  ; 
esp.  a  landed  property  or  estate.  ?  Obs. 

1608  NORTON  Stevin's  Disnii  D  ij.That  which  Land-meater 
shall  need  to  doe  but  once,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
casting  vp  of  the  proprietaries.  1800  /'roc.  /'ar/.  in  Asiat. 
Ann,  Rfg.  12/2  Nor  could  the  estate  be.. divided  or  par* 
celled  into  shares  or  several  proprietaries.  1846  Blackw. 
Mag.  LIX.  406  To  one-half  of  the  great  proprietaries  of  the 
kingdom,  a  diminution  of  rent,  even  by  a  third,  would 
make  their  possessors  personally  bankrupt. 
B.  Ottj. 

1.  Belonging  to  a  proprietor  or  proprietors ;  owned 
or  held  as  property;  held  in  private  ownership. 

In  mod.  use  applied  esp.  to  medicines  or  other  preparations 
of  which  the  manufacture  or  sale  is,  by  patent  or  otherwise, 
restricted  to  a  particular  person  or  persons, 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  J'otsif  i.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  62  Worldly 
goods  they  come  and  go,  as  things  not  long  proprietary  to 
any  body.  _ITOI  GREW  Cosut.  Satta  in.  ii.  $  38.  99  Though 
Sheep,  which  are  Proprietary,  are  seldom  Maiked,  yet 
they  uie  inn  apt  to  straggle.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages 
(1872)  1.  ii.  L  147  naff,  Alodial  lands  are  commonly  opposed 
to  beneficial  y  or  feudal;  the  former  being  strictly  proprie- 
tary. i866G.  M  A<  IIOSAI.L)  Ann.  Q.  AViVA^.  i,  I  had  formerly 
officiated  ascutate  in  a  proprietary  chapel.  1900  ll'fsftn. 
Gaz.  22  Mar.  g/i  [They]  aie  now  charging  a  shilling  a  pound 
more  for  certain  well-known  proprietary  tobacco. 

2.  Holding  proj)erty  ;    thai  b  a   proprietor,  or 
consisting  of  proprietors. 

a  1709  ATKYNS  fart,  ff  Pol.  Tracts  (1734)  409  He  would  be 
the  great  Proprietary  Owner  and  Disposer  of  all  Estate*. 
1835  M'CuLLOCH  Pol,  Econ.  Introd.  45  The  second,  or  pro* 
prietary  class,  consists  of  those  who  live  on  the  rent  of  the 
land,  or  on  the  net  surplus  produce  raised  by  the  cultivators. 
1844  Lu.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  vi.  (1862)  91  The  classes 
who  are  without  any  property ..  would  overpower  the 
proprietary  classes. 

3.  Amer.  Hist,  Pertaining  or  subject  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  owner  of  any  one  of  certain  N.  Ameri- 
can colonies,  which  were  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  particular  persons;    being  such  a  proprietor: 
see  A.  4. 

1704  W.  PENH  in  is/A  Rtp.  Hitt.  MSS.  Comw.  App.  rv.  79 
How  much  better  the  Colonies  thrive  in  proprietary  hands 
than  under  the  immediate  Government  of  the  Crown.  18*5 
JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks,  1859  I.  16  The  backwardness  of 
these  two  colonies  might  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  influence 
of  proprietary  power  and  connection*.  1809  H'tst/a.  Gas. 
30  Aug.  3/2  The  provincial  governor  was  either  royal  or  pro- 
prietary, and  his  authority  was  imposed  on  the  culony  by 
the  Crown  directly,  or  by  the  proprietors  through  rights 
granted  by  the  Crown. 

4.  Of  or  relating  to  property  or  proprietorship. 
01832    BENTMAM  Anarch,  fallacies  Wks.    1843  !'•  5°3 

Property  stands  second  on  the  list, — proprietary  rights  are 
in  the  number  of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of 
man.  1844  H.  H.WILSON  Brit.  India  \.  19  The  complicated 
questions  of  proprietary  right  to  lands  that  had  repeatedly 
chanced  masters.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV. 
183  William  could  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
Crown  only  by  putting  his  negative  on  the  bill. 

Hence  Propri-etarily  adv.,  in  a  proprietary 
capacity ;  as  a  proprietor. 

1654  VILVAIN  Thfol.  Treat,  vii.  205  Their  progeny.. 
enjoyed  it  [the  promised  land]  proprietary  for  many  ages. 

Proprietor  (prviprareUr).  J  Anomalously 
formed  and  substituted  in  1 7th  c.  for  the  etymo- 
logical word  PROPRIETARY  :  cf.  also  PROPRIETORS". 
App.  first  used  of  the  '  proprietors '  of  the  North 
American  colonies. 

An  OF.  proprietor  (once  in  Godef.)  and  its  fern,  fro- 
frieteresse  (thrice)  occur  each  time  in  a  legal  document 
(1410-1533).  There  may  have  been  a  Law  Latin  'proprietor^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  recorded.] 

1.  Amer.  Hist.  =  PROPRIETARY  sb.  4.  Also  Lord 
Proprietor. 

1639  in  E,  Hazard  Hist.  Coll.  (17$*)  I-  458i  '  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  Lord  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  province  of  Maine 
in  New  England  [etc.)  1688  Col.  Kec.  Pennsyh.  I.  ajo 
The  ChiefT  Proprietor  and  Govr  acquainted  them  that  ho 
bad  little  more  to  say.  1747  FUANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  11. 
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PROPRIETORIAL 

03  We  have  petitioned  the  Proprietor  to  send  us  some  from    | 
England.    1851  DIXON  \V.  Pe,ui  xxxi.  (1872)  29'  The  future 
lord  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  One  who  holds  something  as  property ;  one 
who  has  the  exclusive  right  or  title  to  the  use  or 
disposal  of  a  thing ;  an  owner. 

Peasant  proprietor,  a  man  of  the  peasant  class  who  is  the 
owner  of  ihe  land  he  cultivates. 
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Maker  and  Proprietor  of  the  World,     i&jo  DICKENS  Old 


08  A  large  proportion,  .of  the  inferior  landed  proprietors. 

Jig.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  283  Hearts  are  proprietors 
of  all  applause. 

b.  attrib.  (usually  appositive). 

1898  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Apr.  8/3  The  proprietor  barber . . 
insisted  on  a  gratis  shave.  1901  Daily  News  18  Feb.  6/6 
Even  a  proprietor-manager  could  hardly  afford  such  regal 
garments.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Mar.  5/1  An  engineer  and 
landed  proprietor-farmer. 

Proprietorial  (prOipwiietoVrial),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL :  cf.  dictatorial,  senatorial,  etc.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  proprietor. 

1851  DIXON  W.  Petitt  xxii.  (1872)195  Control.  ..financial, 
civil,  proprietorial,  and  judicial.  1866  Pall  _Mall  ^  G. 
7  June  2  [To]  discharge  the  social  and  proprietorial  obliga- 
tion devolving  upon  them. 

b.  That  is  a  proprietor ;  consisting  of  pro- 
prietors:  =  PROPRIETARY  a.  2. 

1866  Loud.  Rev.  24  Nov.  568  '  Stop,  stop ',  exclaimed  the 
proprietorial  censor,  'that  won't  do '.  1904  Spectator  3  Sept. 
314/1  Directed,  not  towards  the  removal  of  the  old  pro- 
prietorial class,.. but  towards  facilitating  their  remaining  in 
the  country. 

Hence  Froprieto'rially  ailv.,  as  proprietor. 

1864  Daify  Tel.  8  June,  Editorially  and  proprietorially 
connected  with  the  World  newspaper.  1901  Westm.  Gaz. 
7  June  io/2  Alderman  H.  was  proprietorially  connected 
with  the  Dispatch. 

Proprietorship  (pn>,pr3i-et3jjip).   [f.  as  prec. 

+  -SHIP.] 

1.  The   position   or   condition   of  a  proprietor ; 
ownership.     (In  earlier  quots.  in  reference  to  the 
N.  American  colonies  :  see  PROPRIETOR  I.) 

1669  J.  LOCKE  Draft  Const.  Carolitia  §  6  in  33  Dep. 
Kpr.  Rep.  258  Those  who  are  then  lords  proprietors  shall 
not  have  power  to  alienate  or  make  over  their  proprietor- 
ships. 1790  Luwnbttrg  (Mass.)  Proprietors'  Rec.  (1897)  304 
An  act . .  for  the  final  Settlement  of  the  Proprietorship  of  the 
Town  of  Lunenburg.  1817  COBBETT  Wks,  XXX II.  17  Mr. 
Hammond,  .offered  to  me  the  proprietorship  of  one  of  those 
papers  as  a  gift.  1848  DICKENS  Doinbey  v,  With  an  air  of 
joint  proprietorship  with  Richards  in  the  entertainment. 
1866  ROGERS  Agric.  tjr  Prices  I.  iii.  62  As  a  rule,  .whenever 
peasant  proprietorship  is  prevalent.. hired  labour,  .is  scarce 
and  dear.  1886  Act  49  £  50  Viet.  c.  33  §  7  To  prove  the 
existence  or  proprietorship  of  the  copyright  of  any  work 
first  produced  in  a  foreign  country. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  owned  by  a  proprietor. 

1837  J.  E.  MURRAY  Summer  in  Py  fences  II.  135  Divided 
as  the  soil  is  into  small  proprietorships,  each  owner  of  an 
arpen  of  land  possesses  a  horse. 

Propri'etory,  sb.  and  a.  [erron.  or  var.  f.  PRO- 
PRIETARY, going  with  the  anomalous  PROPRIETOR.] 

A.  so.    t  1.   =  PROPRIETARY  A.  1,4.  06s. 
1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  App.  168  If  the  king  be 

not  the  proprietorie  of  the  Realme.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trail,  in.  102  The  King  of  Golconda . .  is  pro- 
prietory  of  all  the  Lands  in  his  Kingdom.  1764  Answ.  to 
Queries  on  Proprietary  Govt.  Maryland  4  The  Lord-pro- 
prietory  (who  is  hereditary  governor)  or  his  lieutenant- 
governor. 

2.  =  PROPRIETARY  A.  5. 

iSoa  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  267/2  This  correspon- 
dence gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  proprietory.  1869  Daily 
News  30  July,  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rich  proprie- 
toryand  large  towns. 

B.  adj.   =  PROPRIETARY  B. 

1633  SIR  J.  BURROUGHS  Sov.  Brit.  Seas(i6e,i)  105  By  the 
common  Law  of  the  land  the  King  is  pruprietory  Lord  of 
our  seas.  1706  LUTTRELL  Brief  R el.  (1857)  VI.  16  [A  bill] 
for  better  regulation  of  charter  and  proprietory  government 
in  America.  1898  Allbutts  Syst.  Afca.  V.  615  An  exclu- 
sive diet  of  one  or  other  of  the  proprietory  preserved  foods. 

Proprietress  (pwiprai-etres).  [f.  PROPRIETOR 
+  -ESS  1 :  cf.  obs.  F.  proprieteresse,']  A  female 
proprietor. 

1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  II.  cccxxiii.  282  The  Pro- 

Kietress . .  Demanded  Possession  again,  but  the  Other  begg'd 
i  Excuse.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xvi,  With  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  very  fat  old  lady  in  a  mob-cap — evidently  the 
proprietress  of  the  establishment.  1873  MAINE  Hist.  Inst. 
xi.  334  When  the  proprietress  dies,  there  is  a  special  order 
of  succession. 

Proprretrix.  [f.  as  prec.  after  L.  fern.]  =  prec. 
.  l837  J.  D.  LANG  NewS.  Walesll.i,^  The  convict  Watt., 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  proprietrix  of '  The 
Sydney  Gazette '.  1884  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  5  Aug.  4/3 
Law  agent  for  the  proprietrix  of  the  island. 

Propriety  (proiprai-eti).  Forms :  5-6  pro- 
priete, (-yete(e,  6  -ietee,  -ietye,  -yetie),  6-7 
proprietie,  6-  propriety.  [ME.  propriete,  a,  F. 
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propritie  (izth  c.  in  Littre"),  ad.  L.  proprietat-em  : 
see  PROPERTY.]  The  quality  of  being  proper,  or 
that  which  is  proper  (in  various  senses  of  the  adj.). 

f  1.  The  fact  of  being  owned  by  some  one,  or  of 
being  one's  own,  '  ownness ' ;  the  fact  of  owning 
something,  right  of  possession  or  use  ;  ownership, 
proprietorship:  =  PROPERTY  sb.  i .  Obs. 

In  quot.  1502  fig.  in  spiritual  sense  :  cf.  PROPRIETARY  j*.  2. 

1486  Petition  to  Hen.  VII  mMaterialsHen.  I'll  (Rolls)  I. 
297  An  othre  cope,  with  a  cover  gilt, . .  the  propriete  wherof 
rightfully  belongith  to  oure.  .moder,  the  countesseof  Riche- 
mond  &  Derby.  1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xhi. 
210  Stande  thou.  .without  all  propryete,  &  thou  shall  alway 
wyn.  1581-00  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  412 
They,  .can  challenge  no  more  proprietie  in  that  grownde, 
then  may  euery  seuerall  Colledge  of  that  Vniuersitie.  1651- 
62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  47  The  people.. live  like 
lieasts,  without  propriety  so  much  as  in  their  Wives  or 
Children.  1671  FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  iv.  9  When  men  give, 
they  transfer  Propriety  to  another.  1707  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE 
J'res.  St.  Eng.  HI.  iv.  (ed.  22)  297  Every  Freeman  hath  such 
a  full  and  absolute  Propriety  in  his  Goods,  That  no  Taxes., 
legally  can  be  imposed  upon  them,  without  their  own  Con- 
sent. 1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xi.  309  The 
clergy  themselves  had  never  expected  that  their  estates  would 
revert  to  them  in  full  propriety. 

f  b.  The  fact  of  belonging  or  relating  specially 
to  a  particular  thing  or  person;  peculiarity, 
particularity,  specialty.  Obs. 

1615  BACON  Ess.,  Unity  in  Relig.  (Arb.)  425  The  Doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  [St.  Paul)  (the  Propriety  of  whose  Vocation, 
drew  him  to  haue  a  speciall  care  of  those  without)  saith 
[etc.].  (11648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VII I  (1683)  69  The 
Sweating  Sickness  (call'd  for  the  propriety  by  which  it 
seized  on  the  English  Nation  chiefly  Stitfor  Anglicus). 

fc.  Path.  (Of  a  pain  or  disease.)  The  fact  of 
belonging  specially  to  or  originating  in,  the  part 
affected  :  see  quot.  1657,  and  cf.  IDIOPATHY  3  a.  0/>s. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  190  The  stone  of  the  Kidneyes 
is  knowne  or  discerned  from  that  of  the  bladder  by  The 
propriety  of  the  paine,  by  the  scituation,  and  by  the  dul- 
nesse.  1655  CULPEPPER  Riverius  vii.  i.  146  The  Breath  is 
hindered  by  divers  Causes,  either  by  sympathy  or  pro- 
priety of  parts.  The  hinderance  of  breathing  by  propriety, 
called  Idiopalhica,  comes  from  the  Lungs  distempered. 
1657  Physical  Diet,  s.v.,  A  pain  by  propriety  is  when  the 
cause  of  the  pain  is  in  the  part  pained,  as  when  the  head- 
ach  comes  from  the  humors  in  the  head  it's  called  a  pain  by 
propriety ;  when  it  proceeds  of  vapors  sent  up  from  the 
stomach  or  any  other  part  it's  called  head-ach  by  consent 
or  sympathy. 

t  2.  Something  owned,  a  possession  :  =  PRO- 
PERTY sb.  2.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  b). 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvii.  70  How  pai..yitt  pos- 
seidis  that  peoples  proprietie.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n. 
xlvi.  (ed.  81  274  How  can  he  have  a  good  conscience. .that 
..takes  away  what  is  anothers  just  propriety  ?  a  1667  JER. 
TAYLOR  Serm.  Eph.  v.  32-33  Wks.  1831  I.  327  So  are  the 
proprieties  of  a  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  lord,  a  1711 
KEN  I lymnarinm  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  76  'Tis  thy  Pro- 
priety, and  not  my  own. 

b.  A  piece  of  land  owned  by  some  one,  a  private 
possession  or  estate  :  -  PROPERTY  sb.  2  b.  06s. 
exc.  in  Ainer.  Hist. :  cf.  PROPRIETARY  sb.  7. 

1661  KF.LTHAH  Resolves  n.  Ixxxii.  (ed.  8)  365  It  is  the  Hedge 
.  .which  hinders  from  breaking  into  other  mens  propriety. 
1690  Atidras  Tracts  II.  42  The  Lands  of  Widdows  and 


PRO-PROCTOR. 

Often,   with  mixture  of  sense  6:    Correctness  or 
purity  of  diction.   Obs* 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  87  In..Oes.  Commen- 
.is scene,  the  vnspotted  proprietie  of  the  Latin  long. 


3  Aug.  157/1  The  lately  established  propriety  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  to  be  ceded  to  that  power  [France].  1894  Nation  (R.\.} 
iy  July  51/1  Early  in  1774  he  removed  to  Lenox,  Mass., 
was  at  once  elected  clerk  of  that  '  Propriety ',  and  was  sent 
as  its  delegate  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony. 
3.  Proper  or  particular  character ;  own  nature,  dis- 
position, idiosyncrasy;  essence,  individuality;  some- 
times, proper  state  or  condition.  Cf.  PROPERTY 
sh.  5.  Now  rare* 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  29  As  sais  the 
maister  of  proprieteis  of  bestis,  A  scorpioun  is  as  a  worm 
of  the  erde.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tour  F  v,  I  shall  telle 
yow  thensample  of  the  lyon  and  of  his  propryete.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  v.  32  To  paynt  ande  discriue  the  origyne  ande 
propriete  of  the  varld.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  176  Silence 
that  dreadfull  Bell,  it  frights  the  Isle,  From  her  propriety. 
1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  ix.  Wks.  1851  IV.  85  It  holds  a 
strange  and  lawlesse  propriety  from  all  other  works  of  God 
under  heaven.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  v.  511  We  are  pre- 
sented with  three  Particulars:  First,  the  Action  itself,.. 
4  he  rose  again'.  Secondly,  The  verity,  reality,  and  pro- 
priety of  that  Resurrection,  'he  rose  from  the  dead  '.  1795 
[see  PROPRIUM  ib].  i876MozLEY  Unw.Serm.  vii.  (1877)156 
This  propriety,  or  characteristic  in  the  individual,  which  he 
receives  from  a  Divine  source,  is  a  sacred  deposit  with  him. 
1 4.  A  quality  or  attribute  ;  esp.  an  essential  or 
distinctive  quality  ;  a  characteristic,  a  peculiarity  : 
=  PROPERTY  sb.  5.  Obs, 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  63  He  was  bathe 

i    honest  and  honourable,,  .and  full  of  all  gude   proprieteis. 

:     1584  R-  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xv.  xxxiii.  (1886)  383  Salomon 

'     ..had  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  their  proprieties. 

,    1610  HOLLAND  Camderis  Brit.  (1637)  718  A  secret  propriety 

•    of  this  ground.     1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  (1614)  5  All 

I    the  proprieties  of  God  are  infinite  as  they  are  immanent  in 

I     Himself.     1678  HOBBKS  Decani,  viii.  101  To  tell   you  the 

several  proprieties  of  the  Magnet.   1700  ASTKY  tr.  Saavedra- 

Fa.xa.ydo  I.  55  Impatience  is  as  it  were  a  Propriety  of  Power. 

1868  BUSHNELL  Serm,  Living  Subj.  13  Proprieties  of  the 

incarnation. 

1 t 6.  The  special  character,  or  a  special  character- 
i   istic,  of  a  language ;  peculiarity  of  diction,  idiom. 


Is87GoLDtNG  De  Mornay  viii.  (1592)  108  The  Punicke  tongue 
was  but  a  kinde  of  seuerall  proprietie  of  the  Hebrew.  1621 
T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard  5  A  word, 
which  according  to  the  Idiom  and  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage wherein  he  spake,  may  be  translated  Hues.  1690 
LOCKE  Govt.  I.  iv.  §  31  'Tis  pity  the  Propriety  of  the  Hebrew 
Tongue  had  not  used  Fathers  of  Men,  instead  of  Children 
of  Men.  1739  Wks.  Learned  1.  140  The  neglect  of  ac- 
quainting our  youth . .  with  the  Proprieties  and  Beauties  of 
their  Mother  Tongue,  1746-78  (title)  An  Exmoor  Scolding, 
in  the  Propriety  and  Decency  of  Exmoor  Language. 

fb.  The   proper,   strict,   or   literal  sense   of  a 
word  ;  strictness  of  meaning,  liteialness.  Obs. 

1641  WILKINS  Math,  Magick  n.  i.  (1648)  145  In  its  stric- 
ture and  propriety,  it  is  onely  appliable  unto  fresh  inven- 
tions. 1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  Disc.  vi.  15  The 
word  aireitfeia  which  in  propriety  of  language  signifies  mis- 
persuasion.  1656  (J.  SERGEANT]  tr.  T.  White's  Perifat. 
Inst.  378  God,  therefore,  cast.. a  sleep  upon  Adam:  the 
Propriety  is,  and  He  made  a  sleep  fall.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  451  If  we  add  that  the  propriety  of  this  word 
Jupiter,  does  not  express  a  Divine,  but  only  a  Humane  force. 
6.  Fitness,  appropriateness,  aptitude,  suitability  ; 
appropriateness  to  the  circumstances  or  conditions ; 
conformity  with  requirement,  rule,  or  principle; 
Tightness,  correctness,  justness,  accuracy.  (Cf. 
PROPER  a.  4,  9.) 

1615  ERATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  69  Displaying  resolu- 
tion in  thy  eye  Courtship  in  cloths,  in  speech  propriety. 
1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  vii.  40  Hut  that  was  in  the  businesse 
of  Absalom, . .  to  which  this  Psalm  hath  no  propriety.  1729 
BUTLER  Serin.  Pref.,  Wks.  1874  II.  8,  I  shall  not.. justify 
the  propriety  of  preaching.  .Discourses  so  abstruse  as  some 
of  these  are.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  429 
Propriety  of  language  is  the  selection  of  such  words  as 
the  best  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas,  which  we 
intend  to  express  by  them.  1849  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii. 
1.  223  They,  .appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  pro* 
priety  of  impeaching  Arlington.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (ed.  2)  II.  App.  T  600  In  some  manuscripts  ..  the 
propriety  of  the  title  is  formally  disputed. 
.  7.  Conformity  with  good  manners  or  polite 
usage ;  correctness  of  behaviour  or  morals ;  be- 
coiningness,  decency.  The  proprieties  :  the  things 
that  are  considered  proper ;  the  details  of  conven- 
tionally correct  or  proper  conduct. 

[1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v,  xiii,  Such  propriety  of 
mind  as  can  only  result  from  the  union  of  good  sense  with 
virtue.]  178.  BURNS  Addressed  to  Lady  whom  Author 
fearedke  had  offended,  Propriety's  cold  cautious  rules  Warm 
fervour  may  o  erlook.  1799  HAN.  MORE  Fern.  Educ.  (ed.  4) 
I.  76  The  decorums,  the  proprieties,  the  elegancies,  and 
even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are_  simple,  pure,  and  honest, 
would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence.  1836 
'I'.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  II.  v.  290  She  talked  of  some  elderly 
body,  in  the  shape  of  an  aunt,  who  was  to  accompany  her, 
and  play  Propriety.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Manners 
(Bohn)  II.  50  The  keeping  of  the  proprieties  is  as  indis- 
pensable as  clean  linen.  i86sTROLLOPE  Bclton  Est.  xi.  118 
Her  taste  for  decency  of  demeanour  and  propriety  of  life. 
Proprite,  obs.  form  of  PROPERTY. 
II  Proprium  (pr^n'pripm).  PI. -ia.  [L.,neut. 
sing,  of  proprins  PROPER  ;  in  sense  i  a  rendering 
Gr.  iotov  (Aristotle).] 
1.  a.  Logic.  =  PROPERTY  sb.  5  d. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  4  Of  the  fiue  predicables, 
otherwise  called  the  fiue  common  worries,  which  are  spoken 
of  other.  ..Genus.  The  general!  worde.  Species.  The  kinde, 
orspeciall.  Differentia.  The  difference.  Proprium.  The 
propertie.  Accidens.  The  thing  chauncing  or  cleauing  to 
the  substance.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vi.  (1701)  247/1 
Propnum  is  that  which  deelareth,  not  what  a  thing  is,  but 
is  in  it  only,  and  Reciprocal  with  it.  1885  DAVIDSON  Logic 
Dejinit.  46  A  logical  operation  which.. grasps  the  essence 
of  a  thing  (to  the  exclusion  of  its  accidents  and  propna). 

b.  An  attribute  essentially  belonging  to  some- 
thing, a  distinctive  characteristic  ;  essential  nature, 
selfhood. 

1795  tr.  Siuedeneorg's  Ckt:  Relig.  §  1 80.  iv.  (ed.  3)  220  Who- 
soever worshippeth  Nature  instead  of  God,  or  in  Preference 
to  God,  and  in  Consequence  of  such  Worship  maketh  him- 
self, and  his  own  Proprium,  the  Center  and  Fountain  of 
his  Thoughts.  [Note]  By  Proprium,  as  here  applied  to  Man, 
is  meant  his  own  Propriety,  or  all  that  he  has  of  himself, 
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MES  Subst.  q  Shadolv  xv.  256  Religion  has  had  but  one 
legitimate  spiritual  aim,  namely :  the  softening  of  the  self- 
hood or  proprium  which  man  derives  from  nature. 

f  2.  Something  given  to  a  person  for  his  own ;  a 
perquisite.  Obs. 

31734  NORTH  Lives  (1836)  I.  208  The  allowing  propriums 
to  the  attornies,  in  taxing  of  costs,  was  a  very  great  abuse. 

Pro-proctor  (pi*upif4*»i).  [f.  PRO-'  4  + 
PROCTOR.]  orig.  One  who  acted  for  the  proctor  of 
a  university  (see  PROCTOK  3) ;  an  officer  under  the 
control  of  the  proctors,  who  assisted  them  in 
executing  their  duties  of  keeping  order,  etc.  (some- 
times specially  appointed  for  the  occasion1)  ;  now, 
an  assistant  or  deputy  proctor  in  the  universities. 

1650  in  Wood  Life  f,  Times  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  163  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Delegates.. Mr.  Hancock  proproctor  the  last  yeare 
did  certifie  the  Delegates  that  one  Keblewhitea  citizen  had 
served  him  with  a  writ  out  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  false 
imprisonment.  1663  Hid.  22  Sept.  492  The  24  masters  of 
Art, . .  that  were  to  be  as  pro-proctors  and  exercise  pro- 
curatorial  power  over  schollers.  Ibid.  23  Sept.,  The  24  pro- 


PROPS. 

proctors  placed..  the  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Divinity 
next  to  Xt.  Ch.  gate,  and  the  Masters  on  both  sides  almost 
up  to  the  Bull  Inne.  1711  AMHERST  Terrx  Fif.  Pref.  so 
One  of  the  pro-proctors  for  the  last  and  the  present  year. 
a  1884  M.  PATTISON  Mtnt.  (1885)  229  For  the  proctorial  year 
1847  I  had  acted  as  proproctor  to  Green. 

Fro-provincial,  Pro-provost  :  see  PBO-  *  4. 

Propryete,  -tie,  Propryte,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PRO- 
PRIETY, PROPERTY. 

Props  (prpps),  s&-  p^  Theatrical  slang.  [Short 
(or  properties.}  Stage  requisites  :  see  PROPERTY  3. 

See  also  quot.  1889. 

1865  Slang  Diet.,  Props,  stage  properties.  1883  Re/erft 
6  May  3/2  At  the  Theatre  Royal.  .  the  scenery  and  props  were 
sold  hy  auction.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  y*  It  was 
.  .the  property  room,  the  things  therein  being  properties,  or, 
more  commonly  '  props  ',  so  called,  I  believe,  oecause  they 
help  to  support  the  drama.  Ibid.  46  Scenery  and  props  were 
not  being  used  at  this,  the  first,  rehearsal.  1889  New  York 
Trib.  14  July  (CcnU,The  property-man,  or,  as  he  is  always 
called,  props  for  short. 

Props,gambling  game  with  shells:  see  PROP  j£.4 

Propternuptial  ,pr(7:pta.i|ntrpjal),  a.  Rom. 
Law.  [f.  L.  pnr.  propter  mtpti-as  on  account  of 
marriage  +  -AL.]  That  is  made  or  given  on 
account  of  marriage. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  i.  (ed.  a)  116  The  party  who  made  a 
causeless  repudium,.  -was  punished  by  pecuniary  losses  in 
respect  of  dos  and  propternuptial  donations. 

II  Propterygitun  (prppteri-d^i^m).  fchthyol. 
[mod.L.,  f.  fto-11  +  PTERYGIUM.]  The  anterior 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  fin  in  elasmobranch 
fishes.  Hence  Propterygial  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  propterygium. 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Cotuf.Anat.  478  The  propterygium 
and  the  mesopterygium  are  evidently  derived  from  rays 
which  still  remain  attached  to  the  shoulder-girdle.  1889 
NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Palaeont.  II.  920  In  the  pelvic 
fin  of  the  Selachians  the  mesopterygium  is  absent,  and  the 
propterygium  more  or  less  rudimentary.  1890  Cent.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Pt(rygiutnl  Bearing..  the  propterygial,  mesopterygial, 
and  metapterygial  basaha  and  radialia. 

.  Froptosis  (prf?pt^j'sis).  Path.  [late  L.  pro- 
ptdsis,  a.  Gr.  ir/>oVTo«m  a  falling  forward,  prolapse, 
f.  irponiiTTfiv  to  fall  forwards.]  Prolapse  or  pro- 
trusion of  some  bodily  part,  esp.  of  the  eye. 

1676  J,  COOKE  Marrow  Chirurg.  713  Staphylotna.  .  .In  Us 
progress  it  receives  several  Names,  as  when  the  Uvea  sticks 
out  above  the  Cornea:  'tis  called  Proptosis.  1783  E.  FORD 
in  Med.  CotnmuH.  I.  95  [She]  was  brought  to  me.  .with  a 
Proptosis  of  the  left  eye.  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  17 
During  the  examination  one  of  the  eyes  got  dislocated 
forwards,  and  had  to  be  replaced.  .  .  The  proptosis  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  shallowness  of  the  orbits. 

So  Propto'sed  ///.  a.y  prolapsed,  protruded. 

1890  Lancet  i  Feb.  246/2  A  small  portion  of  the  bladder 
wall  was  proptosed  through  the  deficient  neck.  1900  Ibid, 
12  May  1362/2  An  elderly  woman  whose  Right  Eye  on 
Stooping  became  Proptosed. 

t  Froptrdious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  propitdios- 
us  shameful,  infamous,  f.  propitdi-wn  a  shameful 
action,  i.pr$t  PRO-  *  +  pud-Ire  to  make  ashamed  : 
see  -OL'S.j  Shameful,  infamous,  disgraceful. 

1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  in  Calling  upon  Niger 
..to  vindicate  the  Roman  State,  and  hasten  to  free  them 
from  that  propudious  Governour.  1678  PHILLIPS,  Propu- 
dious,  (Lat.)  shameful,  filthy,  dishonest. 

t  FropUgn  (propiw'n),  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prS- 
pugii~ar<s  to  go  forth  to  fight  ;  to  fight  for,  defend, 
f.  pro,  PRO-  l  +pugn-are  to  fight.]  trans.  To  con- 
tend for;  to  defend,  maintain,  champion,  vindicate 
(an  opinion,  doctrine,  or  the  like).  Hence  *j-  Pro- 
pu'gning  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

CI55S  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen,  /'///  (Camden)  48X0 
stand  stiffly..  against  our  adversaries  and  to  propugne  our 
side.  1629  BURTON  Truth's  Triuntph  218  Scriptures  and 
Fathers  were..  so  strongly  propugned  and  maintained  by 
Luther.  1633  PBVNNE  Histriomastix  722  To  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  all  their  chiefe  Play-propugning  Objec- 
tions. a  1660  HAMMOND  (J.),  Kor  propugning  of  our  faith. 
i6r6To\VKRSON  Decalogue  95  Divinations  which  they..  were 
highly  concern  VI  lo  propugn  as  true. 

t  IPrOpU'gnacle.  Obs.    [a.  obs.  Y.propugnafle 
(i  4th   c.   in   Godef.),  ad.   L.  prdpugnaeul-unt   a 
defence,  bulwark,  f.  pr6pugn-are  :    see  prec.]     A 
bulwark,  rampart;  alsoy?^".  a  defence,  protection. 
' 


1550  J.  COKE  £'*£-.  %  Fr.  Heralds^  219(1877)  119  A  great 
strength,  propugnucle  and  bulwarke  for  the  noble  realme  of 
Englande.  i6ia  R.  SHKLDON  Strut.  St.  Martin's  61  His 
propugnacle  and  defence  of  Christian  religion  which  no 
Pontifician  durst  euer  yet  attempt  to  confute.  1657  HOWELL 
Londinop.  48  The  Tower  of  London,  it  being  the  prime 
Fortresse  and  propugnacle  of  the  City. 

Hence  Propu  gnacled  a.  nom'e-wd.,  having 
ramparts,  batllemented. 

1875  BLACKMORE  Alice  L.  III.  xxvii.  341  The  smallest  of 
them  [opals]  is  larger  and  finer  than  that..  which  is  called 
'Troy  burning',  from  the  propugnacled  flash  of  its  movement. 

H  Propugna  cxihun.     [L.]  =  PKOPI;GNACLK. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trai*.  335  No  elastic  propugnaculum 
had  been  interposed  between  the  body  and  the  axle,  so  that 
we  sat,  as  it  were,  on  paving-stones.  1878  Encycl.  Brit. 
VI.  158/2  The  Roman  colonies  were.,  valuable  as  /rc»/7/£M<i- 
cula.  of  the  state. 

t  Propirgnate,  v.  Obs.  rare,  {i^propugnat-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  propugn-are  :  see  PROPUGN.]  trans. 
=  PROPUGN.  Hence  t  Propugnating  vbl.  sb. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  144  If  they  equally  conduce 
to  the  propugnating  of  one  affection,  and  roborating  one  part. 
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t  Propugua'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  frSpttgna- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  propugn-are  :  see  PROPLCN.] 
Defence,  protection,  vindication. 

1586  FKRNE  Bla*.  Centric  u.  62  Signifiyng.  .that  this 
Scottish  Lyon  depended  wholly  upon  the  propugnation  and 
defence  of  french  lilies.  1606  SHAKS.  TV.  <f  Cr.  \\.  ii.  136. 

1647  HUDSON  /.Vp.  Right  C,ovt.\\.\\.  113  Arguments  alledged 
for  the  propugnation  thereof. 

Propugnator  (pr*u-p#gn/*Ui).  [ad.  L.  prd- 
pttgncitdr-em,  agent-n.  f.  prffpugn-are  :  see  PRO- 
PUGN.  Cf.  obs.  1  •".  propugnateur  (1552  inGodef.).] 
One  who  champions  ;  a  defender,  champion. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluaiiou*  1383  Sho  oflfrid  a  son  to  be  for 
the  Jewes  propugnatoure,  Marie  hire  son  to  be  of  alle  this 
wend  protectoure.  1549  Comfit,  Scot.  Ep.  Ded.  4  Of  them 
that  hes  been  propungnatours  for  the  libertec  of  thercuntre. 

1648  CHARLES  I  Gracious  Mess.   Peact  73   The   erectors 
and  propugnators  of  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in  Scotland. 
1791  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  43  One  of  my  father's  earliest 
and  most  able  propugnators.     1895  RAMSAY  in  Mary  R.  1  - 
Bryce  Mem.  Prof.  Veitch  (1896)  136  The  sturdy,  uncom- 
promising propugnator  of  any  question  which  be  took  up. 

So  f  Fropu  gnatrice  Obs.  [prob.  a.  OF.  fern,  of 
propugnatcur],  a  female  champion  or  defender. 

c  1450  Mi  four  Saluacioun  3254  Oure  swete  ladye  And  als 
our  propugnatrice  ouerconie  the  feende  oure  enemy. 

Propugner  (pwpiw'noj).  Now  rare  or  Ofo. 
[f.  PROFUGN  v.  +  -ER  i.]  A  defender,  a  champion  ; 
«=  PHOPUGNATOR. 

1597  J.  KING  OH  Jonas  (1618)  570  The  daily  exclamations 
of  the  Donatists  in  Africke  against  the  Orthodoxe.  -was, 
that  they  were  trait  ours  against  the  holy  books,  and  them- 
selues  the  propugners  of  them.  1601  W.  NICHOI.LS  Ans't'. 
Naked  Gospel  96  'I  'hese  were  the  chief  Propugners  of  this 
Heresie  in  the  Primitive  times.  1841  GALLENGA  Italy  II. 
v.  1.306  Dante  found  numberless  propugners  and  disciples. 

t  Propulsa'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  propitlsalion- 
emt  n.  of  action  f.  prdpulsare  :  see  PROPCLSE.  So 
obs.  F.  propulsation  (Cotgr.).] 

L  A  driving  forth  ;   =  PROPULSION  I.  rare—1. 

I578UANISTER///J/.  Man  iv.  56  As  touch  yng..  propulsation 
of  the  byrth  in  women,  nature  receiueth  by  them  [transverse 
muscles]  a  large  benefite. 

2.  A  driving  away  ;  repelling. 

i6ioGuiLLiM  Heraldry  iv.  xiv.  (1611)  225  The  finalle  end 
for  which  militarie  profession  is  instituted  viz.  propulsation 
or  reuenge  of  wrong.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  COHSC.  in.  viii. 
(165^)  24$  The  just  cause  of  war  is  the  propulsation  of 
publique  injuries.  1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  73  Two 
Enquiries  offer  themselves..  .One  is,  concerning  the  Pro- 
pulsation  or  Repelling  of  Injuries  ;  the  other  is,  concerning 
the  Revenging  of  Injuries  already  done. 

Froptrlsatory,  a.  rare—*,   [f.  l^prdpulsStoTi 

agent-n.  f.  propnlsare  :  see  next  and  -OUT  *.] 
—  PROPULSIVE  a.  2. 

1849  You  ATT  Dog  ii.  (1845^  34  It  is  by  the  propuUatory 
efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  thighs  that  the  race 
is  won. 

t  PrOpU'lse,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  propuls-are^  fre- 
quent of  propelltre  to  PROPEL.]  tram.  To  drive 
off,  chase  away,  repel.  I  lence  f  Propu'lsing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron^  Hen.  VII  19  By  which  craftie 
ymagened  inuencion  they  might  eyther  cloke  or  propulse 
from  them  all  suspicion.  1574  NEWTON  Health  Afag.  10 
The  same  il  humours  and  fumes  are  propulsed  and  dispersed 
and  the  brayne  is  made  sincere,  stronge  and  healthful!. 
1668  H.  MORE  Dtv.  Dial.  iv.  xxxvii.  (1713)  396  Those 
Reformed  Churches  that  can  do  that  right  to  themselves  by 
propulsing  their  Enemies. 

Propulsion  (propzrljan).  [a.  F.  propulsion 
(1642  in  Hatz.-Darm.l  or  f.  L,  type  *  propulsion- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  propelltre  to  PBOPEL.] 

1  1.  The  action  of  driving  forth  or  away  ;  expul- 
sion, repulsion.  Obs. 

1611  FI.ORIO,  Pro^ulsionC)  a  repelling,,  .a  propulsion. 
1  6*6  BACON  Sytoa  §  715  In  joy  it  worketh  it  diversely; 
viz.  by  propulsion  of  the  moisture,  when  the  spirits  dilate, 
and  occupy  more  room.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  210 
Warm  bathing  .  .  promotes  the  propulsion  of  noxious  matters. 

2.  The  action  of  driving  or  pushing  forward  or 
onward  ;  the  condition  of  being  impelled  onward  ; 
also,  propulsive  force  or  effort. 

1799  KiRWANQv/.  Ess.  434  The  materials..  are.  .unceas- 
ingly carried  forwards  by  the  circulation  and  propulsion 


PBOPYLITE. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  propelling,  or  the 
tendency  to  propel ;  that  drive*  or  urges  forward 
or  onward. 

1758  BATTIF.  Madneu  v.  30  The  propuliive  action  of  the 


He  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  rude  steam  engine,.. 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and  most  forcible 
instrument  of  propulsion. 

b.  fig.  Impelling  influence  ;  impulse. 
1800  LAMB  />//.,  to  Manning  i  Mar.,  I  set  to,  with  an  un- 
conquerable propulsion  to  write,  with  a  lamentable  want  of 
what  to  write.  1846  WHITTIER  Reformer  xxiv,  God  works 
in  all  things  ;  all  obey  His  first  propulsion  from  the  night. 
1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  202  The  constant 
propulsion  of  an  unbending  will. 

tPropvrlsity.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  as  next  +  -ITY.] 
Propulsive  quality;  propulsion. 

1607  J.  DAVIES  Summa  Totalis  (GrosarO  10/1  Eternity.. 
was  e're  Time  had  roome  To  stirre  it  selfe,  by  Heau'ns 

propulsity. 

Propulsive  (mprbh),  a.  (so.}  [f.  L./n?- 
///&-,  ppl.  stem  otpropeltfre  to  PROPEL  -t-  -IVE.] 

f  1.  Having  the  power,  quality,  or  tendency  to 
drive  off  or  away  ;  expulsive.  Obs.  rare. 

1648  Regall  A$0L  23  London-Treacle  is  of  a  temperate 
nature,  and  propulsive  of  Venome  from  the  Heart.  1650 
BULWER  Antnrepomet.  193  Children  .  .  having  then  no  further 
need  for  that  propulsive  cause. 


|    active,  impulsive  and  propulsive  being   maintaining   bis 
society. 

b.  sb.  A  propulsive  agent  or  principle. 
1834  Tait's  ifaf.  I.  38  Misery,  fun,  folly,  fame,  honour,. . 
and  all  the  host  of  propulsives,  which  to  name  even  would 
be  to  fill  divers  pages. 

Propu'laory,  ti.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -OBY  2.] 
t  a.  =  prec.  i  (o6s.).  b.  -  prec.  i  ;  propelling. 

1656  BLOUMT  Glostorr.,  Prvfuliaiy,  that  serves  to  put 
away  or  drive  back.  1805  KNOX  &  JK»»  Corr.  I.  308,  I  had 
reasons  propulsory  for  every  one  of  them ;  and  reasons 
attractive,  for  three  out  of  the  four. 

Propupa,  Propygidium  :  see  PBO-  2  i ,  2. 

Propur(e,  -te(e,  -ty,  obs.  ft.  PROPER,  -TY. 

Propyl  (piw-pil).  Cheat,  [f.  PROP(IOBIC  + 
-YI.  :  so  called  as  being  the  radical  of  propionic 
acid;  zi.  propane,  propene,  etc.]  The  hypothetical 
alcohol  radical  of  the  tricarbon  series,  CSH, ;  also 
called  Trilyl.  Chiefly  atlrib.  -  PBOPVLIC,  a*  pro- 
pyl alcohol,  aldehyde,  bromide,  hydride,  nitrate, 
nitrite  ;  propyl  series,  etc. 

Of  profyl  alcakal,  CjHTOH,  there  are  two  isomeric  forms, 
normal  propyl  alcokol  CH, .  CHa  .  CH,OH,  and  iff-  (or 
pseudo-)  propyl  or  ucondiiry  propyl  alcohol  CH, .  HCOH  . 
CH,.  So  with  other  propyl  derivatives. 

rttpFowtics  MoM.Chcm.  411  Propylic  alcohol, or  hydrated 
oxide  of  propyl.  1866  Roscoe  Klein.  Ckem.  241  The  propyl 
compounds,  .closely  resemble  the  foregoing  ethyl  series  of 
bodies.  Propyl  alcohol,  when  oxidized,  yields  propionic 
acid.  1873  WATTS  Ftnmtes'  Chim.  (ed.  1 1)  594  Propyl  alcohol 
was  discovered  by  Chancel  in  1853,  in  the  fusel-oil  of  the 
residues  left  in  the  distillation  of  brandy  from  wine.  1873 
J.  COOKF.  Cheni.  (18751  3'3  Propyl  hydride  (  =  Propane]  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  homologous  compounds. 

Hence  Pro^pyl-ace  tic  a.  =  VALERIC;  thence 
propyl-acetate ;  pro'pyl-ace-tylene  =  pentinene 
(see  PENTANE).  Pro'pylamrne,  an  amine  of 
propyl,  as  C3H9N,  a  bright,  colourless,  highly 
refracting,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar, 
strongly  ammoniacal  odour.  Pro'pylate,  a  salt 
of  propylic  acid.  Pro:pyl-be-nzene  =  CUMENE. 

1860  in  N.  Syd.  Snc.  \'ear-Rk.  Mtd.  414  By  adding  very 
cautiously  hydrate  of  lime  the  *propylamine  is  obtained. 
1868  WATTS  Diet.  Cheat.  V.  891  Sulphate  of  propylamine 
is  crystalline  and  deliquescent  1880  Athenxttm  27  Nov. 
713/1  The  authors,  .have  thus  prepared  aluminic  melhylate, 
ethylate,  'propylate.  1873  \VATTS  Fowtus'  Chem.  (ed.  n) 
767  *Propyl-benzene  b  a  liquid  which  boils  at  157°. 

Propyla,  pi.  of  PROPYLON. 

II  PropylsBum  (pr<>pilr»rn).    PI.  propylasa. 

[L.,  ad.  Gr.  irpowt/Aaioi',  usually  in  pi.  -am,  sb.  use  of 
neuter  of  irpoin/Xouos  adj.  '  before  the  gate ',  f.  *pv, 
PRO-  2  +  ITVA.IJ  a  gate :  see  PROPYLON.]  The 
entrance  to  a  temple  or  other  sacred  enclosure, 
esp.  when  of  architectural  importance ;  spec,  the 
entrance  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Hence,  A 
gateway,  porch,  or  vestibule. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Prcpylxum,  (in  Architect.)  the  Porch  of  a 
Temple  or  great  Hall  i  a  Gate-House.  1745  POCOCKE  Deter. 
East  II.  u.  in.  x.  161  The  propyUeum  was  probably  about 
the  third  gate,  which  was  built  at  a  great  expenc>v  1849 
FREEMAN  .-/  rckit.  iv.  72  These  propylaea  lead  into  a  large 
open  court  1890  J.  MARTINEAU  Seat  Auth.  in  Relig.  i.  iii. 
92  This  invulnerable  Stoic.. lingers  still  at  the  propylaeum 
of  the  temple  of  Duty. 
b.  fig.  An  introduction  ;  //.  prolegomena. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cfd.  s.v.,  Hence  Propylzum  is  also 
used  figuratively  in  matters  of  learning,  for  an  introduction, 
apparatus,  or  prodromus  to  some  greater  work.  1893  Nation 
16  Feb.  128/1  The  magnificent  propylaea,  metaphysical, 
psychological,  historical,  through  which,  in  chapter  after 
chapter,  he  advances  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  parti- 
cular themes. 

PrOpyleH6  (proo'pil/h).  Chem.  [f.  PBOPYt  + 
-ENE.]  The  olefine  of  the  tricarbon  or  propyl 
series,  C3H,,  a  colourless  gas;  called  also  propene 
and  tritylene. 

1850  J.  W.  REYNOLDS  in  Jrnl.  Chem.  Sac.  III.  114  It  is  this 
hydrocarbon . .  to  which  I  propose  to  give  the  name  of  Pro- 
pylene.  1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  The.  (ed.  2)  489  note.  The 
discovery  by  Captain  Reynolds  of  another  homologue  of 
defiant  gas,  namely  propylene.  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Orr'i 
Circ.  Sc.  I.  116/1  Propylene..,  or  the  super  -defiant  gas  of 
Dalton  and  Henry. 

Propylic  (propHik),  a.  Chem.  [{.  as  prec.  •(- 
-1C.]  Of  or  belonging  to  propyl,  containing  propyl, 
as  propylic  (or  propyl)  alcohol,  C,H,-OH. 

1850  J.  \V.  REYNOLDS  in  Jrnl.  Cheat.  Soc.  III.  114  The 
corresponding  alcohol.. still  unknown,  for  which  the  appella- 
tion Propylic  alcohol  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Hofmann. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  126  Tritylic  (or  propylic) 
Alcohol  1807  Allbutfs-Sytt.  Med.  IL  843  Other  members 
of  the  alcoholic  scries— amylic,  butylic,  and  propylic  alcohol 
. .  may  exert  a  decidedly  toxic  action. 

Propylite  (pr^pilait).  Lithol.  [f.  Gr.  *p6- 
*v\-ov  (see  next)  +  -ITE  >.  So  named  by  Richt- 
hofen  1867  as  opening  the  Tertiary  volcanic  epoch.] 
A  volcanic  rock  occurring  in  and  considered  to  be 
characteristic  of  various  silver-mining  regions  ;  also 
called  greenstone  trcuhyte. 

Believed  to  be  a  product  of  the   metamorphism  which 
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accompanied  the  formation  of  the  metalliferous  deposits. 
1867  KICHTHOFEN  in  Metn.  Calif.  Acad.  Set.  I.  n.  Propylite. 
1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  167  Propylite.  1879  RUTLEY 
Sttttt.  Rocks  xii.  237  Propylites  also  occur  in  Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary.  1889  ().  jfriil.  Geol.  So(.  XLV.  201,  I 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  describe  some  of  the  chief  types 
of  these  rocks,. .their  altered  forms  (the  ' propylites  '),  and 
their  Plutonic  representatives  (diorites  and  quartz-diorites). 

Hence  Propyli'tio  a.,  pertaining  to  propylite. 

1889  Quart.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  XLV.  179  These  rocks., 
exhibiting  interesting  examples  of  the  so-called  propylitic 
modification. 

II  Propylon  (prp-piljm).   PI.  -pylons,  or  in  Gr. 

form  -pyla  (-pula).     [L.,  a.  Gr.  Trpoirv\ov,  f.  ir/>o, 

PRO-  z  +  TTUAT;  gate.]  =  PROPYL.EUM.  Also  transf. 
1831  M.  RUSSELL  hgypt  vi.  (1832)  257  Between  these 
obelisks  and  the  propylon  are  two  colossal  statues.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  152/2  Many  of  them  [Pyramids  of  Nubia] 
have  propyla  attached  to  one  side,  as  if  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  building.  1865  KKRGUSSON  Hist.Archit.  I.  l.  iv.  113 
The  cells  of  the  temple  have  been  excavated  from  the  rock, 
but  their  courts  and  propylons  are  structural  build  ings  added 
in  front.  1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  4103  O  liail,  my 
palace,  my  hearth's  propula  !  1880  Acaileiny  11  Dec.  418/3 
Evisa.. looks  down  between  two  huge  propylons  of  red 
rock  to  the  blue  expanse  of  sea. 

Propyn(e,  variants  of  PROPINE  06s. 

Propyr(e,  -yrte(e,  obs.  ff.  PROPER,  PROPERTY. 

II  Froquaestor  (prokwrstpi).  Rom.  Antiij. 
[Late  L. prdqitxitor  ,  Gloss.  Cyril.,  Gl.  Philox.)  for 
earlier  pro  quiestore  (one  acting)  on  behalf  of  a 
quaestor.]  One  acting  in  place  of  or  on  behalf  of 
a  quaestor ;  an  officer  who  was  associated  with  a 
proconsul  in  the  administration  of  a  province  after 
having  fulfilled  the  qusestorship  at  Rome. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Pro-Quzstor,  a  Deputy  or  Vice-Treasurer. 
1717  LARDNER  Ir'ts.  (1838)  I.  88  Lucius  Antonius  son  of 
Mark,  proquajstor  and  proprsetor,  to  the  magistrates,  senate, 
and  people  of  Sardis,  greeting.  1832  GELL  I'oinfeiatin  II. 
xiii.  21  Of  sufficient  importance  to  have  had  a  proqueestor. 

II  Frora  (pro»-ra).     PI.  -ffl.     [L.  prora  PROW.] 

1.  The  prow  of  a  ship  ;   =  PROBE,  rare. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  432 
Naked,  planting  the  right  leg  on  a  rock,  a  prora  ora  dolphin, 
leaning  thereon  and  looking  abroad,  a  victor  in  combat  and 
ruling  over  the  vanquished. 

2.  Zool.  Either  of  the  two  points  of  a  cymba 
or  C-shaped  sponge-spicule. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/2  s.v.  Sponge, 
The  back  of  the  '  C  '  [-shaped  spicule]  is  the  keel  or  tropis ; 
the  points  are  the  prows  or  prorz. 

Froral  (proVral),  a.  [f.  L.  pror-a  prow  T  -AL.] 
t  a.  Anat.  in  proral  bone,  one  of  the  original 
elements  of  the  occipital.  Obs.  rare,  b.  Zool.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  prorse  of  a  cymba :  see  prec.  2. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Clooiiefs  Anat.  51  At  birth  the  occipital 
bone. .appears  to  be  formed  by  four  centres. ..These  four 
pieces  form  at  that  period  so  many  distinct  bones,  which 
have  been  described  as  such  under  the  names  of  the  proral 
or  squamous,  condyloid  and  basilar  bones.  1887  SOLLAS  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  418/1  s.  v. Sponge,  By  growing  towards 
the  equator  the  opposed  proral  and  pleural  pteres  may 
conjoin. 

II  Pro  rata :  see  PRO  7. 

Pro-rate  (pr<?u,r,?i-t),  v.  Chiefly  C/.S.  [f. 
pro  rata  ]  trans.  To  divide  or  assess  fro  rata  ; 
to  distribute  proportionally. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Prorate,  to  divide  or  distribute  propor- 
tionally; to  assess  pro  rata  (Corrupt.  (7..V.).  1881  Chicago 
runes  17  June,  As  to  the  basis  for  probating  business 
between  the  subsidized  and  unsubsidized  portions  of  the 
railroad.  1892  in  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columbus  II.  262  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  [Railroad]  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
road.. and  prorate  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings 
..that  is  to  pay  the  Central  Ohio  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
gross  earnings. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  make  arrangement  or 
agreement  on  a  basis  of  proportional  distribution. 

1867  Chicago  Times  21  Mar.,  An  act  amending  the  charter 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo  Road,  by  which  the  latter  is 
bound  to  'pro-rate'  with  any  and  all  roads  coming  to 
Hannibal.  1800  Tribune  (New  York)  6  June  (Cent.),  The 
Santa  Be  [Railroad].. will  hereafter  refuse  to  prorate  with 
them  on  shipments  of  grain  and  live  stock. 

Hence  Pro-ra'tablea.,  'capableof  beingpro-rated 
or  divided  proportionately '  (Webster  Suppl.  1879).  ' 

Prore  (pro»j).     Now   pott,   and    rare.      Also    ' 
5  prowere,  6  proer.   [a.  obs.  F.  pi-ore  (a  1527  in 
Godef.),  ad.  L.  frsra  PROW  rf.l]      The  PROW  of  a 
ship  or  boat. 

1480  CAXTON  Faytts  of  A.  n.  ii.  93  The  prowere  whiche  is 
the  foremest  partye  of  the  shippe.     1490  _  Kntydos  vi.  29 
Ihe  prores  or  forship  whiche  lay  towarde  the  countre  of 
I  hir,  tourned  anone  towarde  the  Royame  of  Cypre      i«i 
BRENDE  Q.  Cnrtius  E  e  iij,  The  prores  did  stricke  against    ! 
the  puppes.     1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanlteda's  Cong 
E.  Ind.  101  They  carryed  certeine  Ordinaunce  in  the  proer 
of  theyr  Boates.     1718  POPE  Iliad  n.  773  Twelve  galleys 
with  vermillion  prores.      1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  vi.  xiii 
The   tall   ship,    whose   lofty   prore   Shall   never   stem   the 
billows  more.    1866  CONINGTON  tr.  Mneid->\.  5  Toward  the 
sea  they  turn  their  prores. 
b.  poetically.  A  ship. 

ci64s  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  I  ijb  (The  Vote)  Now  I 
hope  in  a  successfull  prore,  The  Fates  have  fix'd  me  on 
sweet  Englands  shore.  1813  SCOTT  Rokcby  vi.  xviii,  He.. 
Must. .lag  with  overloaded  prore,  While  barks  unburthened 
reach  the  shore. 

Pro-rector  (prju:,re-ktaj).  [f.  PRO-  14  +  REC- 
TOR ;  also  mod.L. ;  Ger.  prorektor]  The  deputy 
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or  substitute  of  a  RECTOR  in  a  university,  college, 
or  other  educational  institution  ;  a  vice-rector. 

Formerly  in  use  in  the  Scottish  universities  ;  now  chiefly 
in  those  of  Germany,  in  some  of  which  the  king  or  prince 
of  the  state  is  nominal  Rector  (RECTOR  40),  and  the  pro- 
fessor who  executes  the  duties  of  the  office  is  pro-rector. 
(Cf.  the  positions  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-chancellor  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.)  Also  in  some  other 
German  institutes  of  higher  education. 

c  T6i8  MORVSON  /tin.  iv.  iv.  i.  (1903)  306  But  if  it  happen 
that  any  Baron  or  Prince  be  Student  in  the  University, 
they  vse  to  chuse  him  Rector  for  the  yeare,  and  he  vseth  to 
chuse  for  his  Prorector  or  Substitute,  him  who  by  order  and 
course  should  haue  otherwise  beene  Rector  that  yeare. 
[1685  (Feb.  25)  Ada  Rectorum  Unir.  St.  Andr.  111.471 
Nomina  incorporatorum  in  Collegio  D.  Leonardi  R.  D.  D. 
Waltero  Comrio  pro  Rectore,  Collegii  Da»  Mariae  primario.] 
1858  (Mar.  i)  a/inutes  Univ.St.  Andrews  XVII.  415  (MS.) 
The  Senatus  appointed  the  ex-Rector  to  act  in  the  meantime 
as  pro-Rector  and  Promotor.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  4/2 
|  The  pro-rectors  . .  of  the  several  [German]  universities 
represented  [at  Heidelberg]  wore  their  gold  chains  of  office. 
1896  Daily  News  12  June  7/1  The  Emperor.. was  received 
. .  by  the  Rector  and  Pro-Rector  of  the  Polytechnicum,  in 
their  long  brown  gowns  and  caps.  1908  J.  MAITLAND 
ANDERSON  Let.  to  Kditor  5  Mar.,  [At  St.  Andrews]  Down 
to  the  date  of  the  Ordinances  following  on  the  Universities 
Act  of  1858  there  was  always  a  pro-Rector,  or,  as  he  was 
sometimes  called,  a  vice-Rector,  whose  duty  it  was  to  act 
for  the  Rector  in  his  absence. 

Hence  Prore-ctorate,  the  office  of  a  pro-rector. 
1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Wm.  Howitt).     1863  DOWDING 
Life  Calixtits  xxii.  203  The  duties  of  the  prorectorate  have 
occupied  and  distracted  me. 

Pro-regent,  Prorenal :  see  PRO-  l  2,  PRO-  2  i. 

Pro-re-nascent,  pro  re  nata :  see  PRO  8. 

t  Prore'ption.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  -sion.  [n. 
of  action  f.  L.  prorep-e're,  prorcpt-  to  creep  for- 
ward.] A  creeping  on  ;  a  slow  advance. 

1658  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Prorefsion,  a  creeping  forward, 
a  stealing  forward  by  Tittle  and  little,  a  growing,  spreading, 
or  coining  forth.  1658  J.  ROBINSON  Endoxa  x.  55  The  slow 
proreption  of  every  Sidus,  out  of  his  proper  Sign. 

II  Pro--rex.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pro,  PRO-  l  +  rex  a 
king.]  A  deputy  king,  a  viceroy. 

1586  MARLOWE  \st  I't.  Tamlturl,  \.  i,  Create  him  pro-rex  of 
all  Africa.  1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  Epist.,  As  I  haue 
no  portion  in  any  mans  opinion,  so  am  I  the  Prorex  of  my 
priuate  thought.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  BM.  198  In  the  17. 
year  of  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram  his  son  began  to  reign  as 
Pro-rex,  or  Vice-Roy  to  his  father,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN 
Knvjvlcdge  of  God  in.  xiii,  Whilst  the  world  stands  he 
[Christ)  governs  it,  easeth  God  of  that  burden,  and  is  his 
prorex  for  him. 

t  PrOTitate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  pron- 
tare  to  provoke,  incite,  entice.  Cf.  PRORITE  and 
IRRITATE  z).l]  trans.  To  provoke,  irritate,  incite. 

16*0  VENNEH  l^ia  Recta  v.  (1650)  109  By  reason  of  their 
moyst  and  calorificall  nature,  they  proritate  Venus.  1669 
W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.Zi  By  proritating  thegout.  1684 
tr.  Boners  Merc.  Compit.  xlx.  705  Fontanels.  .proritate  and 
milk  as  it  were  the  outer  surface  of  the  Skin. 

Hence  t  Prorita'tion  Obs.,  provocation,  irrita- 
tion, incitement. 

1641  Answ.  i'ifttf.  Smectymnuus  43  Your  Maimonides 
(after  all  your  prpritation)  holds  no  other  than  faire  teriues 
with  our  Samaritan  Chronicle.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's 
Dtsp.  535  It  helps  such  as  labour  under,  .the  Dysentery,  or 
the  frequent  proritation  of  the  Belly.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Compit.  vi.  221  The  flux.. may  be  continued  by  a  gentle 
proritation  of  the  bloud. 

t  Prori'te,  v .  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prorlt-are :  see 
above.  Cf.  obs.  K.  proriter  (Cotgr.).]  trans. 
=  PRORITATE. 

1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  72  It  doth  prorite  and  tickle 
them  toexpell  it, 

Prorogate  (pnw-rog^t),  v.  Pa.  pple.  in  Sc. 
also  prorogate.  Chiefly  Sc. ;  now  only  Sc.  Law. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  prorogare  :  see  PROROGUE.] 

fl.  trans.   =  PROROGUE  i.  Obs. 

1(32-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  193  In  that  he  had  proro- 
gate his  office  by  the  space  of  v.  yere.  1532  Keg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  127  With  power  to  thaim  to  prorogat  thair 
decreit.  1607  EARL  STIRLING  Julius  Cxsar  Argt.,  He  sent 
to  the  Senate  to  have  his  government  of  the  Gaules  proro- 
gated for  five  years.  1685  Sc.  Acts  Clias.  II  (1820)  VIII. 
460/1  The  excise  of  Inland  and  forraign  Commodities 
Granted  to  King  Charles  the  Second  ..  by  the  fourteenth 
act  of  the  Parliament  i66i..and  prorogat  by  the  eight  act 
of  be  Parliament  1681  for  fyve  yeares  therafter.  a  1693 
Urfuaarts  Rabelais  in.  xl.  332,  I  prorogate,.. wyre-draw, 
and  shift  off  the  Time. 

2.  =  PROROGUE  2,  3. 

1569  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  31  To  prorogat  the 
said  day  of  thair  meting.  1646  Bp.  MAXWELL  Burd.  Jssacli. 
in  Pkenix  (1708)  II.  298  He  gave  order  to  prorogate  it  [the 
Assembly]  to  another  and  longer  day.  1678  SIR  G. 
MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  11.  (1699)  290  The  Council 
may  prorogat  also  the  Dyets  appointed  for  Execution. 
1828-40  TVTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  66  note.  The  day  of 
assembling  was  afterwards  prorogated  to  the  and  of  August. 
1868  Act  3l  «,  32  fie/,  c.  100  §  26  It  shall  not  be  competent 
ol  consent  of  parties  to  prorogate  the  time  for  complying 
with  any  statutory  enactment. 

3.  Sc.  and  Civil  Law.  To  extend  (the  jurisdiction 
of  a  judge  or  court)  to  a  cause  in  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  incompetent :  cf.  PROROGATION  4  a. 

160!  J    WHEELER  Treat.  Com,,,.  25  All  Ciuill  causes,.. 


j'       •  "„,,      •••'"•••  *"n  piviiugdi  me  power  or  interior 
Judges.    1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Prorogation 
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of  Jurisdiction,  Where  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  judge 
is  confined  to  causes  amounting  to  a  certain  value,  parties 
may  prorogate  the  jurisdiction  to  causes  above  that  value, 
unless  the  statute  conferring  the  jurisdiction  prohibits  it. 

U  4.  pa.  pple.  prorogate,  app.  used  for  'called, 
summoned '.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1470  HARDING  C/iron.  cxvn.  i  (MS.  Arch  Seld.  B.  10), 
Edmonde  Irneside.  .After  Ethelrede  his  fadir  was  prorogate 
Vnto  the  Crowne  of  alle  this  roiale  land. 

Hence  Pro'rogated///.  a. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryalf,  Tri.  Faith  xviii.  (1845)  205  The 
standlngand  prorogated  intercession  and  advocation  of  Jesus 
Christ ..  must  have  a  daily  use.  1773  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law 
Scot.  i.  11.  §  27  Prorogated  jurisdiction  is  that  which  is,  by 
the  consent  of  parties,  conferred  on  a  judge,  who,  without 
such  consent,  would  be  incompetent.  1850  Act  13  If  14 
;  Wet.  c.  36  §  2  The  original  or  prorogated  period,  as  tne  case 
may  be,  for  lodging  a  revised  condescendence. 

Prorogation  (proaroge'-fen,  prpra-).  [ME.  a. 
OF.  prorogation  (1313  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F. 
•tion,  or  ad.  L.  prorogation-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
prorogare  to  PROROGUE.] 

1.  'Ihe  action  of  lengthening  in  duration,  or 
causing  to  last  longer ;  extension  of  time ;  pro- 
longation, protraction,  further  continuance.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  exc.  in  Sc.  Law. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  185  Thro  the  prorogacion  of 
his  lyfe  by  oon  day.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  278  b, 
1  he  senate  would  not  geue  ne  graunte  vnto  Caesar  proro- 


^-  . , — , gation  of  any 

lease  or  tack.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Prorogation, 
in  judicial  proceedings, ..  a  prolongation  of  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  reporting  a  diligence,  lodging  a  paper,  or  obtem- 
permg  any  other  judicial  order. ..  Prorogation  of  a  Lease  is 
the  extension  of  it.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  II. 
253  He  himself  can  count  on  patriarchal  prorogations  of 
existence. 

2.  The  action  of  proroguing  an  assembly,  esp. 
Parliament;  discontinuance  of  meetings  until  the 
following  session,  without  dissolution. 

1472-3  Rolls  o/  Parlt.  VI.  31/1  Your  Parlement..by 
dyvers  prorogations  and  adjornamentes,  unto  the  xxi  day 
of  Januarii..contynued.  1586  BURGHLEY in  Ellis Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  13  We, .did  procure  this  prorogation  for  the 
other  ij.  causes.  [Cf.  PROROGUE  v.  2,  quot.  1586.)  1638  DK. 
HAMILTON  in  H.  Papers  (Camden)  48  A  great  manic  of 
them  came  to  toune  to  haue  protested  against  the  pro- 
rogation [of  the  General  Assembly].  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Camm.  I.  ii.  187  A  prorogation  is  the  continuance  of  the 
parliament  from  one  session  to  another,  as  an  adjournment 
is  a  continuation  of  the  session  from  day  to  day.  1828 
Scorr  f.  M.  Perth  vii,  Bailie  Craigdallie..who  had  advised 
the  prorogation  of  their  civic  council  to  the  present  place 
and  hour.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  271/1  The  effect  of  a 
prorogation  is  at  once  to  suspend  all  business  until  parlia- 
ment may  be  summoned  again.  Ibid.,  A  bill  must  be 
renewed  after  a  prorogation,  as  if  it  had  never  been  intro- 
duced, though  the  prorogation  be  for  no  more  than  a  day. 
1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  §  768  III.  480-1  The  distinction 
between  adjournment  and  prorogation  . .  is  a  modern  dis- 
tinction. The  necessary  adjournment  from  day  to  day,  as 
well  as  the  countermanding  of  a  parliament  called,  and  the 
longer  intermission  of  the  session,  was  known  as  prorogation. 
Jbid.  note,  The  word  '  prorogation  '  is  constantly  used  for 
countermanding  or  delaying  the  day  of  meeting. 

b.  transf.  The  time  during  which  Parliament 
stands  prorogued  ;  the  interval  between  successive 
sessions. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  iiob,  Duryng  whiche 
prorogacion,  the  common  people  saied  to  the  Burgesses, 
sirs,  we  heare  saie  you  will  graunt  .iiii.  s.  of  the  pound,  we 
aduise  you  to  doo  so  that  you  maie  go  home.  1663  PEPVS 
Diary  18  Feb.,  This  day  the  Parliament  met  again,  after 
their  long  prorogation.  1724  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  ii.  Wks. 
}755  V.  n.  42  It  would  seem  very  extraordinary,  if  an 
inferiour  court  in  England  should  take  a  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  high  court  of  parliament  during  a  prorogation. 

1 3.  The  action  of  delerring  to  a  later  time  ; 
postponement.  Ofa.  rare. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Prorogation,  a  deferring,  or  putting  off  to 
another  time.  1703  KELSEY  Sernt.  73  He  often  obtained 
Pardon,  or  a  Prorogation  of  the  Punishment. 

4.  a.  Se.  Law.  The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  judge  or  court  to  causes  which  do  not  properly 
come  within  it :  allowed  in  certain  cases  by  con- 
sent of  the  parties. 

1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Prorogation  of  Juris- 
diction, In  order  to  render  prorogation  effectual,  the  judge 
must  have  a  jurisdiction  susceptible  of  prorogation, 
fb.  gen.  Extension.  Obs.  ran. 

a  1626  BP.  ANDREWES  Serin.  (1856)  I.  223  Goodwill  is  a  kind 
of  peace,  but ..  with  an  extent  or  prorogation,  a  kind  of  peace 
peculiar  to  men  which  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  are  not 
capable  of. 

Pro-rogator.  rare.  fa.  L.  prorogator,  agent-n. 
f.  prorogare  to  PROROGUE.]  One  who  prorogates. 

(In  quot.  app.  a  meaningless  jingle.) 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  376  Against  all  Merlinicall  arro- 
gators,  prorogators,  derogators. 

Prorogue  (pror^u-g),z'.  Forms:  5-?proroge, 
(5  -rouge,  6  -rog),  6-  prorogue.  [Late  ME. 
proroge,  a.  F.  proroge-r,  obs.  F.  prorogue-r  (both 
1 4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  ad.  L.  prorogare  to 
prolong,  extend,  esp.  a  term  of  office;  to  defer; 
lit.  to  ask  publicly,  f.  pra,  PRO-  1  +  rogare  to  ask. 

The  etymological  sense,  according  to  Scheller,  was  pern, 
'"to  ask  the  people  whether  the  term  of  an  office  or  the  like 
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may  be  prolonged  to  a  person  ',  as  if  to  ask  him  on.  But  of 
this  no  example  is  extant  in  Latin.] 

tl.  trans.  To  prolong,  lengthen,  extend  (in  time 
or  duration) ;  to  cause  to  last  longer ;  to  continue, 
protract.  06s.  (exc.  as  a  Latinism). 

1415  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  289  The  which  Graunte  was 
lengthed  and  proroged  att  the  last  Parlement.  .for  other 
two  yeer.  .1510  MORE  Picus  Wks.  9/2  If  he  might  haue 
had  y"  space  of  his  life  proroged.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard. 
(1618)  91  The  truce  was  eftsoones  proroged  for  a  few  dayes. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  599  And  besides  [they]  did 
prorogue  the  time  of  his  Government  five  years  further. 
1665  MANLEV  Cretins*  Low  C.  Warres  896  The  States  pro- 
rogued the  space  for  deliberation,  .from  that  present  time, 
until  the  first  of  September,  a  1716  SOUTH  Se»n.  (1744) 
XI.  26  j  As  long  as  the  Spirit  prorogues  his  workings  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  of  them.  1878  Uosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
337  The  command  of  Scipio  was  prorogued,  not,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  for  a  fixed  period,  but  till  such  time  as 
the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

f  2.  trans.  To  put  off  for  a  time,  defer,  postpone. 

1453  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  233/1  To  forbere  and  proroge,  and 
to  putte  in  suspence,  th'  execution  of  leviyng  of  the  fyndyng 
of  the  seid..men  Archers.     1404  HEN.  VII  Let.  in  Epist. 
Acatf.  Ox0't.(Q.H.S.)  II.  618  Prorouge  your  said  election 
unto  the  tyme  ye  shall  have  furthre  knowfege  from  us.    1592 
SHAKS.  Rom,  «(  Jul.  iv.  i.  48, 1  heare  thou  must  and  nothing 
may  prorogue  it,  On  Thursday  next  be  married   to  this    I 
Countie.    163*  PORV  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  278    ' 
The  Kinges  journey  into  Scotland  must  be  prorogued  untill    ] 
another  yeare.     a  1716  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1744)  VII.  vi.  126  To    , 
stop  a  sinner  in  his  return  to  God,  by  persuading  his  corrupt 
heart,  that  he  may  prorogue  that  return  with  safety, 
tb.  absol.wintr.  To  delay,  procrastinate.  Obs. 

1593  NASLIK  Christ's  T.  n  b,  Why  doost  thou  proroge  till 
thy  wretched  life  be  at  his  wayes  end? 

3.  To  discontinue  the  meetings  of  (a  legislative 
or  other  assembly)  for  a  time,  definite  or  indefinite,    | 
without  dissolving  it ;  to  dismiss  by  authority  until 
the  next  session.     Originally  and  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  British  Parliament. 

Originally  a  particular  application  of  sense  2  ;  the  meaning 
being  to  'put  off,  postpone  '  the  assembly  or  sittings  of  a 
parliament  which  had  been  summoned  or  was  in  session  : 
cf.  quot.  1878  in  PROROGATION  2. 

1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  286/1  This  present  Parliament  to 
proroge,  adjorne,  or  dissolve.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vu. 
344  In  this  .xlii.  yere,  the  kyng  helde  one  parlyament  at 
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1586  BURGH LEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  13  We 
had  gret  reason  to  prorog  our  session  which  is  rone  tilt  the 
25th.  £1615  BACON  Adv.  Sir  G.  V'illiers  ii.  §  28  By  the 
king's  authority  alone,  and  by  his  writs  are  they  [the  two 
houses  of  peers  and  commons]  assembled,  and  by  him  alone 
are  they  prorogued  and  dissolved ;  but  each  house  may 
adjourn  itself.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  K,  VH.  Wks.  1813 
III.  23  The  Pope,  .recalled  them  and  prorogued  the  Council. 
1846  McCuLLOCH  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  77  Parlia- 
ment is  called  together  by  the  King,  who  may  prorogue  or 
dissolve  it  at  pleasure. 

b.  intr.  in  pass,  sense :  To  be  prorogued ;  to 
discontinue  meeting  until  the  next  session. 

1644  View  Print.  Book  int.  Ooservat.  8  He  may  com- 
mand them  to  prorogue,  or  adjourn  for  time  or  place. 
1680  Roxb.  Ball.  (1883)  IV.  646,  I  mind  not  the  Members, 
and  makers  of  Laws,  Let  'em  Sit  or  Prorogue  as  his  Majesty 
please.  1896  La  LONDONDERRY  in  H'entnt.  Gaz.  7 Sept.  2/2 
No  opportunity  was  afforded.. of  discussing  the  question 
before  Parliament  prorogued. 

Hence  Proro'gued  ppl.  a.t  Proroguing  vbL  $b. ; 
i  Proro-gruement  [cf.  AF.  proroigiument  (1376 
inGodef.)]  ^  PROROGATION;  Proro-guer,onewho 
prorogues  (in  ouot.,  one  who  puts  off  or  defers). 

i$5j  HULOET,  "Proroged,  prorogatus.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  in.  §  i  The  King,  .went  privately. .as  if  it  had 
been  to  a  return  of  a  prorogued  or  adjourn'd  Parliament. 
1660  R.  COKE  Power  <y  Subj.  257  The  day  for  the  con- 
'ention  of  the  Parliament  after  their  *  Prorog  uement.  1597 

'.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  5  These  *prorogers  of  wel  doinge  ] 
javing  wherwith,  are  here  iustly  reproved.  1581  in  W.  H. 
Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford (1880)  417  A  proclamation  for 
the  *prorogyne  of  the  Parliament.  164*  tr.  Perkins1  Prof. 
Bk.  xi.  360  That  the  cause  of  the  proroging  of  his  induction 
bee  in  his  owne  default.  1680  SmC.  LYTTELTON  \\\Hatton 
Corr.  (Camden)  239  The  proroguinge  y*  parliment  for  xodays. 

Prorsad  (pressed),  adv.  Anat.  [f.  \~prors- 
utH  forwards  +  ~ad:  see  DEXTRAD.]  Towards  the 
front,  forward.  So  Pro'rsal  a.t  forward,  anterior. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     189*  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

tProrirmp,  v.  Oos.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
rttmp'}rey  f.  PRO-  *  +  ruwpfre  to  burst.]  intr.  To 
burst  forth. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  Cris.  O— G — prorumped. 
Tibv.  Prorumped?  what  a  noise  it  made!  as  if  his  spirit 
would  haue  protumpt  with  it. 

Prompt  (pr0r#-pt),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  prompt-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  prorumptre :  see  prec.]  trans.  To 
cause  to  burst  forth:  hence  Proru'pted  ppl.  a. 
So  Proruption  (prorvpfan)  [ad.  late  L.  pro' 
rnpti$n-cm,  n.  of  action],  a  bursting  forth. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvi.  145  The  latter 
brood  impatient,  by  a  forcible  prompt  ion  anticipate  their 
period  of  exclusion.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Prompt  to  t 
term  for  a  bursting  or  breaking  forth,  as  of  the  blood  :  pro- 
ruption.  1874  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV.  430  The  Inferno  is 
in  the  conical  pit,  the  Purgatorio  on  the  prompted  mountain. 

Prosaic  (pwi/'ik),  a.  (sb.}.  [ad.  med.L.  pro- 
saic-us  i^Gth  c.),  f.  prosa  PROSE:  see  -ic.  So  F. 
prosaique  (isth  c.  (adv.  -menf)  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.   Of  or  pertaining  to  prose;    consisting  of  or 


written  in  prose  ;  (of  an  author)  writing  in  prose. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  :  expressed  by  PROSE  5  attrib, 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr^  Prosaick^  that  is  in  Prose  and  not 
in  Meeter,  pertaining  to  Prose.  1719  H.  EELBECK  (title) 
A  1'rosaic  Translation  of.  .  Persius  Flaccus's  Six  Satyrs.  1780 
HARRIS  Phi  hi.  Inq.  n.  iii.  (1781)  92  In  modern  Rhythm.. 
be  it  Prosaic  or  Poetic,  he  [the  reader]  must  expect  to  find  it 
governed  for  the  greater  part  by  Accent.  1830  W.  TAYLOR 
Hist.  Surv.  Germ.  Poetry  III.  13  He  (Herder]  published 
many  works,  chiefly  prosaic,  which  widely  extended  his 
literary  reputation.  1878  BROWNING  I.a  SaJsiaa  Ixxix, 
Verse  which,  born,  demands  Prosaic  ministration. 

2.  Having  the  character,  style,  or  diction  of  prose 
as  opposed  to  poetry  ;  lacking  poetic  beauty,  feel- 
ing, or  imagination  ;  plain,  matter-of-fact.  Hence 
b.  transf.  Unpoetic,  unromantic  ;  commonplace, 
dull,  tame.  (Of  persons  and  things.) 

1746  P.  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Sat,  i.  iv.  51  *Tis  not  enough 
to  close  the  flowing  Line,  And  in  ten  Syllables  your  Sense 
confine.  Or  write  in  meer  prosaic  Rhimes  like  me.  That  can 
deserve  the  Name  of  Poetry.  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mns.  iii.  166 
The  verses  were  easy  and.  .prosaic  enough  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  1841  D'!SRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867) 
287  (Ship  of  Fools}  The  verse  being  prosaic,  preserves  its 
colloquial  ease. 

b.  1813  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in  Land.  10  When  you 
are  flat,  prosaic,  and  insipid  (which,  under  favor,  you  some. 
limes  are).  1859  HOLLAND  Gold  /•'.  iii.  41  Do  you  get  im- 
patient with  the  prosaic  life  around  you—  the  dulness,  and 
the  earthliness  and  the  brutishness  of  men  ?  1877  BLACK 
Green  Past,  vii,  Marriage  settlements  are  very  prosaic 
things.  189*  W  'ESTCOTT  Gospel  of  'Life  128  The  Chinese  are 
commonly  held  to  be  a  prosaic  people. 
B.  sb.  fl.  A  prose  author  :  -  PROSAIST  i.  Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  \.  xix.  (Arb.)  56  Which 
occasioned  the  story  writer  to  chuse  an  higher  stile  fit  for 
his  subiect,  the  Prosaicke  in  prose,  the  Poet  in  meetre. 

2.  //.  Prosaic  things  or  subjects. 

1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  I.  viii.  163  She  [a  ship] 
hardened  rapidly  into  the  familiar  prosaics  of  timber,  sail* 
cloth  and  tackling. 

Prosa  ical,  a.     [f.  ns  prec.  +  -AL.] 

f  1.    —  prec.  i.   Obs. 

1652  L.  S.  People's  Liberty  v.  10  As  we  may  observe  both 
from  their  Poets,  and  Prosaicall  writers.  1751  EARLORRKKV 
Remarks  Sivift  (1752)  251  Consider  theprosaical  works  of 
Milton,  you  will  find  them  more  nervous  than  elegant.  1808 
DIBDIN  Sir  T.  Mare's  Utopia  Introd.  73  The  first  prosaicul 
work  with  which  Rastell's  ponderous  folio  opens  is  called 
*  The  Life  of  John  Picus'. 

2.    «=  prec.  2.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1699  BENTLEV  Phal.  218  As  familiar  and  prosaical,  as  our 
Censurer  would  make  it.  1848  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  (1883) 
II.  33,  I  found  that  now  too  prosaical  for  my  romantic  cir- 
cumstances. 1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  I.  i.  29  It  is  the  practical, 
prosaical  fanatic  who  does  the  work. 

Prosa'ically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -tT*.]    In  a 


prosaic  manner. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Pickering  (Kerslakc*s  Catal. 
June  1879),  Sir  Walter  Scott,  tho'  a  poet,..  manages  these 
matters  somewhat  more  prosaically—  i.e.  with  more  sense 
and  discretion.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  v.  §  6.  255 
La  Balia  [of  Tansillo]..  contains  good  advice  to  mothers 
..very  prosaically  delivered.  1885  Bookseller  $  Mar.  241/2 
The  violin,  .may  be  prosaically  descrjbed  as  '  a  hollow  box 
i3inches  long  by  8i  wide,  and  weighing  about  8J  ounces  '. 

Prosa'icalness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -*-  -NESS.] 
=»  PROSAICNESS. 

1844  L.  HUNT  Imag.  $  Fancy  47  As  to  prosaicalness  in 
general,  it  is  sometimes  indulged  in  by  young  writers  on 
the  plea  of  its  being  natural.  1876  Miss  YONGE  ll'wtan- 
/t/W.xxt,  162  The  intense  prosaicalness  of  common  life  is 
shown  in  the  Paston  letters,  where  the  girls  pray  for  hus- 
bands, with  apparently  perfect  indifference  as  to  who  they 
may  be. 

Prosaicism  (prw^Wi'm).  [f.  PROSAIC  a.  + 
-ISM.]  =*  PROSAISM. 

1804  ANNA  SEWARO  Mem.  Darwin  266  Those  long  trains 
of  comparative  prosaicism,  over  which  we  yawn,  a  1849 
POE  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  500  It  is  the  prosaicism  of 
these  two  writers  to  which  is  owing  their  especial  quota- 
bility.  1884  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  401  People  are  never 
weary  of  inveighing  against  the  prosaictsm  of  our  time. 

Prosa'icness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Prosaic 
quality  or  character. 

1887  Jrnl.  Educ.  i  Feb.  79  That  Dutch  picture..  In  its 
unadulterated  materiality  and  prosaicness.  \9q&  Athenaeum 
8  Mar.  303/3  The  vulgarity  and  prosaicness  of  these  people 
and  their  surroundings. 

Prosai-co:mi-e'pic,  a.  nonce-wd.  Combining 
the  prosaic,  comic,  and  epic. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  i,  We  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
Rule  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  Prosai-comi-epic 
Writing. 

Prosaism  (prtfu'z^iz'm).  [ad.  ¥.#rosai'sm£tf. 
L.  prosa  PROSE  :  see  -ISM.] 

1.  Prosaic  character  or  style.      (In  quot.  1855, 
Dull  or  commonplace  condition  or  prospect.) 

1787  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  I.  352  Ever  have  you 
found  me  ready  to  acknowledge  the  prosaism  of  many  lines 
which  you  have  pointed  out  in  my  most  favourite  poets. 
1855  Fraser's  Mag.  LI.  700  Not  a  picturesque  bit  of  build- 
ing was  to  be  seen  ;..  nothing  but  the  most  arid  prosaism. 
1865  LEWES  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Dec.  181  Nor  could  a  French- 
man. .feel  the  whole  prosaism  of  Wordsworth's  lines—  'That 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  For  all  the  people  to  be 
taugnt  to  read  '. 

2.  (with//.)  A  prosaic  phrase  or  expression. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Biog*  Lit.  xviii.  (1882)  185  The  existence 

of  prosaisms  ..  must  ..  be  conceded,  a  1850  WORDSW.  Prose 
Wks.  (1876)  II.  85  Critics,  who,  when  they  stumble  upon 
these  prosaisms,  as  they  call  them,  imagine  that  they  have 
made  a  notable  discovery.  1865  Pali  Mall  G.  13  Nov.  10 


There  are  prosaisms  and  colloquial  turns  which  every  now 
and  then  remind  us  of  the  restraints. 
Prosaist  (pn?u-z*,ist).     [f.  a«  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  writes  in  prose ;  a  prose  author. 
1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev,  I.  323  Known  to  the  public 

as  a  poet,  and  a  prosaist  of  eloquence  and  erudition.  1817 
DE  QUINCEY  in  Btackw.  Mag.  XXI.  20  The  prosaist  is 
satisfied  if  he  impresses  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  1879  M. 
PATTISON  Milton  vi.  70  There  is  no  other  prosaist  who  pos- 
sesses anything  like  Milton's  command  over  the  resources 
of  our  language. 

2.  A  prosaic  or  unpoetic  person. 

1831  CARLYLE  Schiller  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  III.  71  A 
man  who  denied  that  Schiller  was  a  Poet,  would  himself  be, 
from  every  side,  declared  a  Prosaist.  1853  CLOUCH  Poems, 
etc.  (1869)  I.  306  How  that  first  of  English  prosaists  was 
inspired  with  them  [poetic  lines],  remains  a  problem. 

tPrO'sal,".  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  prosal-is  (6th  c., 
Cassiod.),  f.  L.  prosa  PROSE:  see  -AL.  Cf.  F. 
prosal  (i^th  c.).J  Pertaining  to  or  composed 
in  prose ;  in  quot.  1654,  written  or  printed  in  the 
form  of  prose  (not  in  measured  lines  like  verse). 

165*  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat,  vi.  137  These  Analyses  in  a 
prosal  method.. are  plainer.. for  the  vulgar  sort,  than  such 
as  are  set  in  Sections,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  xi. 
(1683}  177  The  Priest  not  one!  y  or  always  composed  his  prosM 
raptures  into  Verse. 

tPrO'Sapy.  Obs.  [ad.  1,.  prosdpi-a  (also  -Is) 
a  stock,  race,  family.  Cf.  obs.  F.  prosapie  (1507 
in  Godef.).]  Stock,  race,  lineage. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  a8i  Soc  the  linealle  descense 
of  the  prosapy  (L.  prosapix\  or  kymede  of  Feramundus 
faylede  by  men,  but  hyt  remaynede  in  Batildis  sustyr  to 
Dagoberte.  154*  UDALL  Erastn.  Apcph.  62  Beeyng  a 
manne,  and  begotten  to  of  a  mannes  prosapie,  in  manly 
wise.  1654  VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  n.  xxvL  33  Two  Tarqums 
sprung  from  Greekish  prosapy. 

II  Prosateur  (prozator).  [F.  (Mennge  1666), 
ad.  It.  prosatore  (in  Florio) :  cf.  med.L.  prosalor 
(Du  Cange).]  A  prose-writer. 

1880  E.  W.  GOSSR  in  Academy  4  Sept.  164  Shelley  ceased 
to  come  before  the  world  as  a  prosateur  just  as  he  began  to 
do  so  seriously  as  a  poet.  1901  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  491  There  are 
few  better  examples  of  his  charm  i&prosatfttr. 

Also  in  med.L.  form  Prosa'tor. 

1891  SM:VKNSON  Lett.  (1901)  II.  xi.  221  Not  that  I  set 
much  account  by  my  verses,  which  are  the  verses  of  Prosalor. 

Prosoapula,  -ar:  see  PRO- 2  2. 

fProscaTab.    Obs. rare.  [ad.  mod.L./rAjra/Kr» 
/'te-us  :  see  PRO-  *  and  SCARAB;  to¥.#ros 
A  name  of  the  Oil-beetle,  Kfeloe  Proscaralwts. 

[1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1016  Called  Pro* 
$>arabeut\\-\  Latine.  .in  English  it  may  fitly  be  called  the 
Oyl-beetle,  or  theOyl-clock,)  1668  WlLKIwJfrw/CA**  n. 
v.  §  2. 123  Insects. .  like  a  Beetle  without  wings,  but  seeming 
to  have  some  little  rudiments  of  wings,  noted  for  being  apt 
upon  a  touch  to  send  out  a  yellowish  oyly  substance  from 
bis  joynts. . .  Proscarab. 

II  Proscenium  (pwiTnWm).    PL  -a.     [a.  L. 

proscenium )  ad.  Gr.  vpofftcrjvtov  a  proscenium,  also 
in  late  Gr.  a  stage-curtain,  f.  wpor  PRO-  *  2  +  OKTJVTJ  a 
booth,  stage,  SCENE.] 

1.  a.  In  the  ancient  theatre,  The  space  between 
the  'scene1  or  background  and  the  orchestra,  on 
which  the  action  took  place  ;  the  stage. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  184  These  Games  hee  beheld  from 
the  top  of  the  Proscenium  [margin  The  fore-stage].  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  5), Proscenium^  the  forepart  of  the  Scene:  an 
Edifice  as  high  as  the  last  Portico  of  the  Theater,  whose 
Face  or  Front  was  adorned  with  many  ranges  of  Pillars. 
1839  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  tr  Corr.  (1844)  JI-  ix-  »6o 
The  two  marble  pillars  still  standing  in  \\\n  proscenium 
of  the  theatre,  reminded  me  of  the  Forum  at  Rome.  1869 
TOZER  Highl,  Turkey  II.  201  Of.  .the  proscenium  there  are 
no  remains. 

b.  In  the  modern  theatre,  The  space  between 
the  curtain  or  drop-scene  and  the  orchestra ;  often 
including  the  curtain  itself  and  the  arch  or  frame- 
work which  holds  it. 

1807  Director  \.  244  This  equivocal  proscenium,  as  it 
were,  dove-tails  the  house  with  the  stage.  1860  All  Year 
Round  No.  44.  417  The  appearance  of  the  audience,  as  seen 
from  the  proscenium.. is  highly  remarkable  in  its  union  of 
vast  ness  with  compactness.  1908  O.  Rev.  Apr.  453  The  one 
determining  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.. is  its 
lack  of  anything  like  a  proscenium. 

2.  transf.  andyf^.  a.  The  front,  the  foreground. 
1648  HERRICK  Hesper.^  Upon  his  Julia,  Lips  she  has,  all 

rubie  red,.. And  a  nose  that  is  the  grace  And  proscenium  of 
her  face.  1793  EARL  MACARTNEY  in  J.  Barrow  Life.  etc. 
(1807)  II.  273  Several  persons  passed  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  the  proscenium  or  fore  ground  of  the  tent.  1851 
CARLYLE  Sterling  \.  xiv,  These  thoughts,  .for  a  good  while 
. .  kept  possession  of  the  proscenium  of  his  mind. 
b.  *  The  stage* ;  dramatic  art. 
1812  G.  COLMAN  Poet.  yog.  (1818)  16  During  his  time, 
from  the  Proscenium  la'en,  Thalia  and  Melpomene  both 
vanished.  1907  Edin,  Kev.  Jan.  197  The  Censor  K  still 
enthroned  above  the  proscenium. 

3.  attrib.j  as  proscenium  arch,  box,  door. 

1875  Miss  BRADDON  Strange  World  \.  ii.  36  That  official 
. .  unlocked  a  door  behind  the  proscenium  box,  a  door  sacred 
to  the  manager,  and  let  Penwyn  through.  1901  Scnhners 
Mag.  XXIX.  466/2,  I  was  in  the  box  that  used  to  be  built 
inside  the  proscenium  arch  so  that  the  actors  themselves 
could  watch  the  stage  during  iheir  waits. 

Proscession,  obs.  form  of  PROCESSION. 
II  Proscholium,     -ion     (pr0sk<?u'li#m,     -i/m). 
[med.L.    proscholium,   f.   Gr.    wp<$,    PRO- 2   2  +  L. 


PROSCIND. 

schota,  ad.  Gr.  <rx°*>7  school.]  The  name  of  a 
covered  court  forming  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Divinity  School  at  Oxford. 

1676  in  Wood's  Life  T.  July  (O.H.S.)  II.  351  Bound  to  be 
in  the  Proscholium  of  the  Divinity  School  during  the  asking 
of  his  grace.  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  VII.  192  He 
did  not  stand  that  day  in  the  Proscholion  (commonly  called 
Pig.market)  of  the  Divinity  School,  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

t  FrOSCi'nd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. prosdnd-ire 
to  tear  open  in  front,  rend,  f.  pro,  Pno- 1  I  f  -t- 
scind-fre  to  cut,  rend.]  trans.  To  rend,  to  tear ; 
also^/^f.  to  revile. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  ofCh.  iv.  xx.573  They  did  too  much 
prescind  and  prostitute  (as  it  were)  the  Imperial  purple.  1671 
K.  MAC  WARD  Trite  Nonconf.  58  The.  .Reproaches,  where- 
with your  Clergie  during  these  unhappy  wars  did  not  cease 
continually  to  prescind  the  people  of  God. 

f  Proscission  (prosi-Jsn).  Obs.  rare— ".  [ad.  I,. 
proscission-em  breaking  up  (of  land),  first  plough- 
ing, f,  pro,  PRO-  l  +  scind-Hre,  sciss-um  to  break  or 
tear  asunder.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Procission  [error  for  proscission\ 
a  cutting  up,  a  tilling,  a  ploughing,  a  manuring  of  land. 

Proscolecine,  -scolex :  see  PBO-  *  i. 

II  ProSCOlla  (prpS|kjrla).  ffot.Pl.-SS.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  irpoi  to  +•  xo\\a  glue.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  t'roscolla,  a  viscid  gland  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  stigma  of  orchids,  to  which  the  pollen-masses 
become  attached. 

Proseribable  (pr<j,skr3i'bab'l),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  proscribed,  or  placed 
under  legal  proscription. 

1881  Echo  16  Feb.  3/2  The  offence  had  to  be  committed 
in  a  proscribable  district :  and  it  was  desired  that  the 
warrant  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  proscription  of 
the  district. 

Proscribe  ;pr0,skrei'b),  v.  [ad.  L.  proscrlb-lrc 
to  write  in  front  of;  to  write  before  the  world, 
publish  by  writing,  offer  in  writing  for  sale,  etc. ; 
to  '  post '  a  person  as  condemned  to  confiscation  or 
outlawry,  f.  pro,  PBO-  I  I  f  +  scrib-frc  to  write.] 

1 1.  1.  trans.  To  write  in  front ;  to  prefix  in 
writing.  Obs.  rare. 

Perhaps  a  scribal  error  for  prescribe :  see  Pno-1  3. 

1432-50   tr.  Higden.  (Rolls)   I.  21   When   the  compilator 
[Ranulphus]  spekethe,  the  letter  shall  be  proscribede  [L.     j 
praescribitur\  in  this  forme  folowenge  [R]. 

II.  2.  To  write  up  or  publish  the  name  of  ' 
(a  person)  as  condemned  to  death  and  confiscation  | 
of  property ;  to  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  i 
law,  to  outlaw ;  to  banish,  exile.  Alsoyff. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  33  b,  He . .  doth  condemne, 
&   proscribe  him  as  aucthor  of  Scismes.      1596  SPENSER 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  637/1  Ro.  Vere,  Earle  of  Oxford,    , 
was.  .banished  the  realme  and  proscribed.     1678  R.  L'Es-    j 
TRANCE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1776)   200  He  that  proscribes  me 
today,  shall  himself  be  cast  out  tomorrow.      1840  THIKL- 
WALL  Greece  VII.  Ivii.  226  He  was  himself  outlawed  and 
proscribed  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.     1843  ALISON  Hist.     • 
Europe  X.  Ixxvii.  840  A  declaration  was.  .signed  by  all  the 
Powers,  which,  .proscribed  Napoleon  as  a  public  enemy, 
with  whom  neither  peace  nor  truce  could  be  concluded. 
b.  To  ostracize,  to  'send  to  Coventry'. 

1680  EARL  ROSCOM.  tr.  Horace's  Art  Poet.  31  Then  Poet- 
asters in  their  raging  fits. .dreaded  and  proscrib'd  by  Men 
of  sense. 

3.  To  reject,  condemn,  denounce  (a  thing)  as 
useless  or  dangerous ;  to  prohibit,  interdict ;  to 
proclaim  (a  district  or  practice)  ;  =  PROCLAIM  v. 

26,  f. 

1621  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  ifAlf.  n.  319  This 
Custome  is  that  vncpntrouled  Lord,  that  prescribes,  and 
proscribes  Lawes  at  his  pleasure.  1768  HU.MK  Ess.  ft  Treat. 
U777)  H.  Notes  507  They  [plays]  have  been  zealously  pro- 
scribed  by  the  godly  in  later  ages.  1772  PRIESTLEY  fnst. 
Relig.  (1782)  I.  219  The  Stoics,  .proscribed..  Compassion. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  ^862)  I.  iv.  iii.  424  Persons  of 
taste  or  elegance  seem  to  proscribe  it  [civet]  even  from  the 
toilet.  1841  DTsRAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  342  The  eccle- 
siastics in  vain  proscribed  these  licentious  revelries.  1850 
MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  194  Before  their 
religion  was  proscribed  and  their  country  confiscated. 

II  As  a  literalism  of  rendering  in  Rhemish  N.  T. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Gal.  iii.  i  O  sensles  Galatians,  who 
bath  bewitched  you,  not  to  obey  the  truth,  before  whose 
eies  lesus  Christ  was  proscribed  [Gr.  trpoevpaiiri ;  V-nlg 
przscriptusest;  1388  WYCLIF  exilid  ;  TINDALE,  COVERD.  de- 
scribed ;  1611  euidently  set  forth ;  1881 K .  I',  openly  set  forth], 
being  crucified  among  you  ? 

Hence  Proscribed ppl.  a. 

i6ii  B  JONSON  Catiline  i.  i,  I  hid  for  thee  Thy  murder  ol 
thy  brother,..  And  writ  him  in  the  list  of  my  proscrib'd 
After  thy  fact,  to  save  thy  little  shame.  1689  SHADWELL 
aury  F.  n,  As  the  proscribed  emperor  was  by  his  perfumes 
betrayd.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  66  A  well- 
known  favourer  of  the  proscribed  opinions.  1869  RAWI.IN- 
SON  Anc.  Hist.  447  The  property  of  the  proscribed  was  con- 
fiscated. 

t  Proscribe,  formerly  for  PRESCRIBE:  see  PRO-!  3. 

1530  PALSGR.  668/1,  Iproscrybe  (Lydgate)  for  I prescribe 

JProscri'ber.  [See-ERl.]  One  who  proscribes. 

1697  DRYDEN  /Eneid  Ded.,  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)   II.  219  The 

triumvir  and  proscriber  had  descended  to   us   in   a  more 

hideous  form  than  they  now  appear.      1869  Daily  News 

J7  July,  Where  frequent  revolutions  have  divided  parties 

into  proscribers  and  proscribed. 

Prescript,  a.  and  sb.1  [ad.  L.  froscript-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  proscrlb-lre  to  PROSCRIBE.  So  obs. 
F.  prescript,  V,proscrit.~\ 
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fA.    adj.  (pr0|Skri*pt).    Proscribed:   see   PRO- 
SCRIBE v.  2.  Obs. 

1582-8  Hist.  James  K/(i8as)  29  The  disobeyers  war  maid 
prescript  and  forefaltit,  to  the  end  he  mycht  be  also  anoyntit 
with  the  fatnes  of  thair  lands  and  rents.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
LXXXIX.  Epit.  1252  Cn.  Domitius,  one  of  the  prescript  out- 
lawes.  1628  tr.  Mathieu's  Poiverfull  Favorite  29  A  Pro- 
script  man  who  to  enioy  the  goods  of  his  wife,  told  her 
that  he  would  kill  himselfe,  she  added  that  she  would 
accompanie  him. 

B,  sb.  (pr0a*skript).  One  who  is  proscribed. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofil.  Epist.  148  L.  Csesar,  her  brother, 
when  hee  was  a  prescript  or  out  la  we.  1652-62  HEYLIN 
Cosmogr.  i.  (1682)  240  So  high  an  estimat  did  they  set  upon 
the  casual  death  of  this  Prescript.  1835  SHOBERL  tr, 
Chateaubriand's  Tray.  Introd.  (ed.  3)  I.  37  Prescripts  never 
open  a  public  school  of  philosophy.  1899  Blackw,  Mag. 
June  1003/2  No  prescript  could  find  a  refuge  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Cicsars. 

t  Prescript,  J/'.2  Obs.  rare.  \&&.'L.prdscrip(- 
««/,  pa.  pple.  neut.  of  proscrib-Pre  to  PROSCRIBE.] 
A  prohibition,  an  interdict. 

1570  FOXE  A.ff  M.  (ed.  z)  374/1  He  should  be  within 
the  daunger  of  this  prescript,  /bid.,  Princes  to  auoyd  the 
paine  of  thys  prescript,  were  ready  to  do  whatsoeuer  the 
pope  would  haue  them..  do. 

Proscription  (proiskri^pjan).  [ad.  L.  pro* 
stription-em,  n.  of  action  f.  proscrib-tre  to  PRO- 
SCRIBE. Cf.  F  '.  proscription  (1486  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  proscribing  ;  the  condition  or 
fact  of  being  proscribed  ;  decree  of  condemnation 
to  death  or  banishment  ;  outlawry. 


_ 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  443  In  bat  tyme  [in] 
Engelond  was  robberie  under  kyng  William  pe  Rede,  and 
proscripciouns  and  excilmges  and  takyng^e  into  [the]  kynges 
bond.  1412-20  LvDG.C/*«7w.  Troyw.  xxxiv.  (MS.  Digby  230) 
If.  159/1  Exile,  werre,  cheynes,  and  presoun,  Proscripciounand 
captiuite.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546) 
B  viij,  The  tyme  of  Sylla,  whan  he  made  the  vniuersall  pro- 
scription agaynste  the  Marians.  1600  DyMMOK/rc/awrffi843) 
14  This  cuntry.  .was  very  well  quieted  by  a  proscription  of 
the  O'Connors  made  by  the  erleofKildare.  1738  BOLINGBROKE 
On  Parties  Ded.  16  To  hang  up  the  Tables  of  Proscription, 
without  the  Power  of  sending  Centurions  to  cut  off  every 
Head  that  wears  a  Face  disliked  at  Court,  would  be  Mad- 
ness in  a  Prince.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  8.  675  William 
..was  resolved  that  no  bloodshed  or  proscription  should 
follow  the  revolution. 

2.  Denunciation,  interdiction,  prohibition  by  au- 
thority ;  exclusion  or  rejection  by  public  order. 

1659  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  284  The  saving  of  their 
rights  is  the  clear  proscription  of  their  rights.  1773  JOHNSON 
Tax.  no  Tyr.  62  A  proscription  published  by  a  Colony 
against  the  Mother-country.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  iv. 
vii.  (1864)  II.  342  Iconoclasm.  .was  a  mere  negative  doctrine, 
a  proscription  of  those  sentiments  which  had  full  possession 
of  the  popular  mind.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  liii.  (1879)  627 
A  land  afflicted  by  social  proscription. 

Prescriptive  (pr0|Skri*ptiv),  a.  [f.  L.  pro- 
script-)  ppl.  stem  of  proscrib-$re  to  PROSCRIBE  + 
-IVE.]  Characterized  by  proscribing;  tending  to 
proscribe  ;  of  the  nature  or  character  of  pro- 
scription. 

1757  FOOTE  Author  \.  Wks.  1799  I.  134  A  most  noble 
triumvirate;  and..  as  prescriptive  and  arbitrary,  as  the 
famous  Roman  one.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  cV  F.  xxxv.  (1788) 
VI.  143  The  Imperial  ministers  pursued  with  prescriptive 
laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels  whom  they  had  made. 
1853  HOLLAND  Mem.  J.  Badger  i.  (1854)  23  The  powerful 
and  established  party,  .becomes  prescriptive  towards  thenew 
and  weaker  organizations. 

Hence  Proscri-ptively  adv.t  by  way  of  pro- 
scription; Proscri'ptiveness,  the  quality  of 
being  prescriptive. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Prose  riptively.  1886  RAVLIN 
Fwgr.^  Th.  Grt.  Sidy.  v.  70  The  proscriptiveness  of  ecclesi- 
astical intolerance  is  a  characteristic  of  a  dead  church. 

Proscutal,  Proscutellar,  etc.  :  see  PRO-  2  2. 

Prose  (prouz),  sb.  Also  6  proese,  proase,  Sc. 
pross,  prois.  [a.  F.  prose  (i3th  c.  in  Littre),  ad. 
L.  prosa  (dratio],  lit.  straightforward  discourse, 
sb.  use  of  fern,  of  pros-usy  for  earlier  prors-tts  adj. 
straightforward,  straight,  direct,  contr.  from  pro- 
vers-us,  pa.  pple.  of  provert-?re  to  turn  forwards. 
Hence  med.L.  prosa  an  accentual  hymn,  in  which 
the  prose  pronunciation  and  order  is  used.] 

1.  The  ordinary  form  of  written  or  spoken 
language,  without  metrical  structure  ;  esp.  as  a 
species  or  division  of  literature.  Opposed  to 
poetry  ',  verse,  rime,  or  metre. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10975  But  ffrensche 
men  wryten  hit  in  prose,  Right  as  he  dide,  hym  for  to 
alose.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  Prol.  19  Gladly  quod  I  by 
goddes  sweete  pyne  I  wol  yew  telle  a  Htel  thyng  in  prose. 
1483  CAXTON  Cato  3  Two  partyes—  the  fyrst  is  in  prose  and 
the  second  in  verse._  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  isThe  thing 
which  heer  I  report  in  vnpolisht  proez,  waz  thear  pronounced 
in  good  meeter  and  matter.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  x.  468  Monie  vther  thingis  baith  in  prois  and 
verse  he  wrote.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  16  Things  un- 
attempted  yet  in  Prose  or  Rhime.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe^Conti  31  July,  I.  .will.,  continue  the 
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b.  with  a  and  //.  A  piece  of  prose,  as  opp.  to 
a  poem  ;  a  composition  in  prose ;  a  prose  exercise. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  in  school  or  college  use. 

1580  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xvi.  (Arb.)  184  The 
Greekes  vsed  a  manner  of  speech  or  writing  in  their  proses, 
that  went  by  clauses,  finishing  the  words  of  like  tune.  1646 
J.  HALL  Poems  i.  5  Gently  to  amble  in  a  York-shire  prose. 
1865  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  viii.  V.  607  New  Verses  or 
light  Proses.  1901  Punch  9  Jan.  20/1  When  my  tutor  fond 
supposes  I  am  writing  Latin  proses. 

if  C.  In  ME.,  A  (prose)  story  or  narrative. 

(The  pi.  was  app.  sometimes  confounded  w\ih proses, proces, 
PROCESS  sb.  4  ;  this  being,  as  in  F.,  sing,  and  pi.) 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6357  He  fond  her  bokes  bothe  two. , 
In  siker  proses  and  no  romaunce.  c  1400  Desjj^.  Troy  11523 
All  the  pepull  in  bat  presse,  J>at  the  prose*herd,  Afermyt 
hit  as  fyn  J>at  }?e  freike  said,  a  1400-50  Alexander  2062 
And  slike  a  pas,  sais  be  prose,  to  Persy  he  ridis.  Ibid.  2397 
A  croune  all  of  clere  gold,  clustrid  with  gemmes,  Of  fyfty 
ponde  with  be  payse,  as  be  prose  tellis. 

2.  Eccl.  A  piece  of  rhythmical  prose  or  rimed 
accentual  verse,  sung  or  said  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel  at  certain  masses :  also  called  a  sequence. 

Called^rfca  in  Latin  in  distinction  from  versus  applied  to 
the  ancient  quantitative  metres :  see  P.  Wagner  Introd. 
Gregorian  Melodies  (Eng.  tratisl.  234,  etc.). 

c  1449  PECOCK  Rej>r.  (Rolls)  201  Also  in  the  prose  clepid 

a  sequence  which  is  sungun  in  the  Feeste  of  the  Cross  is 

Hiding,  aftir  that  manye  spechis  there  ben  mad  to  the  cros. 

1486  Kec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  16  Euery  persone..syngyng  a 

Respond  of  Seynte  Stephen  with  the  prose  therto.     1561 

T.  NORTON  tr.  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  xx.  (1634)  427  In  all  their 

Letanies,  Hymnes,  and   Proses,  where  no  honour  is  left 

ungiven  to  dead  Saints,  there  is  no  mention  of  Christ.    1822 

K.  DIGBY  Broadst.  Hon.  in.  (1848)  90  The  stanzas  of  the 

new  worship   proposed  as  more  worthy  of  God  than  the 

ancient  proses  of  the  Church.    1882  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove 

Diet.  Mus.  III.  465  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  [Sequence]  was 

called  a  Prose  ;  because,  though  written  for  the  most  part 

j     in  rhymed  Latin. .the  cadence  of  its  syllables  was  governed, 

|     not  as  in  classical  Poetry,  by  quantity,  but  by  accent— a 

I    peculiarity  which  deprived  it  of  all  claim  to  consideration 

as  Verse  of  any  kind.     1885  Catk.  Diet.,  Sequence,  In  the 

i    revision  of  the  Roman  Missal  in  the  sixteenth  century, 


..The  only  strict  antithesis  to  Prose  is  Metre.  1833  COLE- 
RIDGE Table-t.  3  July,  The  definition  of  good  prose  is— proper 
words  in  their  proper  places.  1880  M.  ARNOLD  Ess,  Or/., 
Stud.  Poet.  (1888)  39  The  needful  qualities  for  a  fit  prose 
are  regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  balance. 


recently,  since  neither  Le  Brun  nor  Benedict  XIV.  recog- 
nise it. 

fb.  Hence,  in  prose  is  used  in  the  following 
instances  app.,  as  =  in  rimed,  as  opposed  to  quanti- 
tative verse.  Obs. 

1486  Sitrtees  frfisc.  (1888)  54  Which  shall  salute  the  king 
wl  wordes  {blowing  in  prose... Most  reverend,  rightwose 
regent  of  this  rigalitie,  Whos  primative  patrone  I  peyre  to 
your  presence[y/>«*pjcitie..prehemynence.].  Ibid.  55  Saying 
the  wordes  folowing  unto  tne  king  in  prose.. Most  prudent 
prince  of  pruved  prevision  [etc.J. 

3*  fig'  (from  0-  Plain,  simple,  matter-of-fact, 
(and  hence)  dull  or  commonplace  expression, 
quality,  spirit,  etc.  (The  opposite  of  POETRY  5.) 

1561  T.  NORTON  tr.  Calvin's  Inst.  \.  18  For  the  plaine 
prose  hereof  is  to  cleare  to  be  subject  to  any  cauillations  at 
all.  1641  M ILTON Ch.  Govt.  \\.  Pref, Wks.  1851  III.  143  Sitting 
here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  iv.  645  That  Prose  of  Piety,  a  lukewarm  Praise.  1876 
LOWELL  Ode  $th  July  in.  iii,  To  see  things  as  they  are, 
or  shall  be  soon,  In  the  frank  prose  of  undissembling  noon. 
1900  *  SARAH  GRAND  '  Bnbs  xv,  Mrs.  Normanton  was  a  broad 
embodiment  of  the  prose  and  commonplace  of  her  class. 

4.  a.  A  dull,  commonplace,  or  wearisome  dis- 
course or  piece  of  writing;  a  prosy  discourse. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  175/2  Mr.  GuilHms  had  not 
needed  to  have  used  such  a  long  prose.  1813  BYRON  in 
Daily  News  (1899)  29  June  6/1,  I  have  sent  you  a  long 

5 rose.     I  hope  your  answer  will  be  equal  in  length.     1840 
.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  300  All  this  is  a  miserable 
prose.     1897  Life  <$•  Lett.  B.  Jowett  \.  v.  129  He  received 
many  a  '  prose  '  from  Jowett  on  the  philosophy  of  law  and 
on  the  various  questions  of  the  hour. 

b.  Oldcolloq.  Familiar  talk,  chat,  gossip;  a  talk. 
1805  MRS.  CREEVEV  in  C.  Papers,  etc.  (1904)  I.  68,  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  comfortable  prose  with  her.  1807  EARL 
MALMESBURY  Diaries  4-  Corr.  III.  385  Long  prose  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland  till  one  in  the  morning.  18*5  BROCKETT 
A".  C.  Gloss.t  Pross,  talk,  conversation— rather  of  the  gossip- 
ing kind.  '  Let  us  have  a  bit  of  pross.'  1848  R.  D. 
HAMPDEN  in  Some  Mem.  (1871)  162  She  does  not  forget  the 
long  friendly  proses  that  you  have  had  together,  and  she 
longs  to  have  another  talk-out  with  you. 

5.  attrib.  (often  hyphened  to  the  following  word). 
a.    Consisting  of,  composed  or  written  in  prose. 

(In  this  and  the  following,  substituted  for  PROSAIC  i.) 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  254  Which  after  the 
manner  of  my  familiar  prose-satir  I  presume  to  criticize.  1718 
POPE  Let.  to  Dk.  Buckhm.  i  Sept.,  There  had  been  a  very 
elegant  Prose-translation  before.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit. 
23  In  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose- 
comment.  i86a  STANLEY  "Jeiv.  Ch*  (1877)  I.  xi.  206  Here  we 
have,  .the  prose  account.  1875  LOWELL  Spenser  Wks.  1890 
IV.  322  Bunyan.  .is  the  Ulysses  of  his  own  prose-epic. 
b.  Composing  or  writing  in  prose. 

1668  DRYDEN  Evenings  Love  in.  i,  The  prose-wits  playing, 
and  the  verse-wits  rooking.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac,  (1737) 
1.235  Poets  and  prose-authors  in  every  kind.  1866  J.  MARTI. 
NEAU  Ess.  L  172  In ..  First  Principles  we  have  a  kind  of  prose 
Lucretius. 

O.  fig.  Having  the  character  of  prose;  plain, 
matter-of-fact,  commonplace :  —  PROSAIC  2. 

1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  viii.  (1870)  194  Poets  are  not 
ideal  beings;  but  have  their  prose-sides.  1864  WEBSTER 
s.  v.,  The  prose  duties  of  life.  1905  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  485  For  the 
poet  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  Gospels  is  independent  of 
their  prose-truth. 
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6.  Comb.,  as  prose-inditing  sb.  and  adj.,  frtse- 
like  adj. ;  f  prose-master,  n  master  of  prose,  one 
who  excels  in  prose  composition  ;  prose-poem,  a 
prose  work  having  the  style  or  character  of  a 
poem;  so  prose-poet,  prose-poetry;  f  prose- 
printer,  a  printer  of  prose  (in  quot.  =  prose 
author) ;  prose-writer,  one  who  writes  or  com- 
poses prose,  an  author  who  writes  in  prose ;  so 
prose-writing. 

1381  WVCLIF  Jot  Prol.,  The  litlc  distinccioun  that  leueth 
with  "prose  enduing  is  wouen.  1741  P.  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace's 
Art  f.  138  For  'lelephus  or  Peleus.  .must  complain  In 
•prose-like  Style.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Roccalinfs  Pol. 
nueHtm lm$  270  "Prose-Master  Major  to  his  Majestic. 
1906  Daily  Citron,  15  Jan.  3/4  The  so-called  "prose-poem 
is  very  rarely  attempted.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac,  (1737) 
I.  162  They  have  vulgarly  pass'd  for  a  sort  of  "prose-poets. 
1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxiii.  42/2  The  prose- 
poet  Bunyan's  '  Holy  War  '.  1887  SAINTSBURV  Hist.  Klizab. 
Lit.  ii.  41  Sidney  commits  himself. .to  the  pestilent  hereby 
of  "prose-poetry,  saying  that  verse  is  'only  an  ornament 
of  poetry '.  1581  SIDNEY  Afol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  68  Peculier 
to  Versifiers,  and  ..  not  ..  among  "Prose-printers.  1611 
WIIITAKER  in  Coryat's  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses  d  v, 
The  most  peerelesse  Poeticall  'Prose-writer.  1697  DRYDF.N 
Virg.,  Ess.  Georg.  (1721)  I.  203  Where  the  Prose  writer 
tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  Poet  often  con- 
ceals  the  Precept  in  a  Description.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n. 
xxix.  IV.  130  The  philosopher  Pherckydes  of  Syros,  about 
550  B.C.,  is  called  by  some  the  earliest  prose-writer.  1769 
R.  WOOD  Ess.  Homer  fa  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
*  Prose  writing  was  unknown  in  Greece,  till  long  after  the 
Poet's  time.  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Johnson  255  A  taste  in 
morals,  in  poetry,  and  prose-writing. 

Prose  (pre«z),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  ;  cf.  F.  proser 
(a  1613  in  Littre')  to  turn  into  or  write  in  prose.] 

1.  trans.  To  express,  compose,  or  write  in  prose ; 
to  translate  or  turn  into  prose. 

c  '393  CHAUCER  Scogan  41  Al  schal  passyn  )>at  men  prose 
or  ryme.  c  1450  I.  SHIRLEY  in  B.  M.  Addit.  MS.  16,165  lf-  4 
Boicius  de  consolacione  prosed  in  Englische  by  Chaucier. 


ballad  or  softening  down  over-abundant  dialect. 

b.  intr.  To  compose  or  write  prose.  Also  to 
prose  it. 

1805  SOUTHEV  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  II.  77. 1  am 
prosing,  not  altogether  against  my  will.  1811  COMBE 
t'icturcsqvt  i.  (Chandos)  7  I'll  prose  it  here,  I'll  verse  it 
there,  And  picturesque  it  every  where.  1834  Taifs  Mag. 
I.  378  I've  rhymed,  I've  prosed. .  In  short  done  everything. 

2.  inlr.  To  discourse  in  a  prosy  manner  ;  to  talk 
or  write  prosily ;  old  colloq.  and  dial,  to  converse 
familiarly,  chat,  gossip. 

1797  TWF.DDELL  Kent,  xxxii.  (1815)  171  The  time  that  you 
and  I,  my  good  Mother,  used  to  prose  over  the  parlour-fire, 
till  you  drove  me  away  to  bed.  181^  MOORE  Post-bag,  etc. 
(ed.  a)  48  To  wait  till  the  Irish  affairs  were  decided— That 
is,  till  both  houses  had  prosed  and  divided.  1819  KEATS 
Otho  I.  ii.  189  Pray,  do  not  prose,  good  Ethelbert,  but  speak 
What  is  your  purpose.  1879  A.  LANG  in  Academy  n  Jan. 
25/1  That  mythical  stage  of  man's  existence  when  he  was 
eternally  prosing  about  the  weather.  1885  FRANCES  E. 
THOLLOPF.  in  Graphic  21  Feb.  190/1,  I  won't  keep  you  here 
prosing  with  me. 

b.  trans,  with  adv.  or  phr.  To  bring  into  some 
specified  condition  by  prosing ;  to  talk  or  lecture 
into  or  to  (some  state). 

1825  R.  H.  FROUDE  in  Rein.  (1838)  I.  178,  I  think  I  must 
come  to  you  to  be  prosed  and  put  into  a  better  way.  1883 
F.  M.  PRARD  Contrad.  II.  192  In  spiteof  my  having  prosed 
you  to  death.  1897  KER  Efic  >t  Rom.  275  The  important 
things  of  the  story  may  be  made  to  come  with  the  stroke 
and  flash  of  present  reality,  instead  of  being  prosed  away  by 
the  hUtorion. 

Prosect  (prose'kt),  v.  rare.  [Formed  (after 
next)  on  L.  prSsect-,  ppl.  stem  of  prosecare  to  cut 
away  or  off,  cut  up,  f.  PRO-  1  i  +  secure  to  cut.] 
trans.  To  dissect  (a  dead  body,  or  part  of  one)  in 
preparation  for  anatomical  demonstration  ;  absol. 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  prosector.  So  Pro. 
section  (prose'kjan),  dissection  for  purposes  of 
anatomical  demonstration  ;  the  function  of  a  pro- 
sector. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Prosect . .  Prosection. 

Prosector  (prose-ktai).  [a.  late  L.  prosector 
(Tertull.)  a  cutter  up,  an  anatomist,  agent-n.  f.  L. 
prosec-are  to  cut  up.  So  f.frosefteur  (1835  in 
Diet.  Acad.~),  after  which  the  English  designation 
was  prob.  introduced.]  One  whose  business  is  to 
dissect  dead  bodies  in  preparation  for  anatomical 
research  or  demonstration,  as  assistant  to  a  lecturer 
on  anatomy,  a  surgeon,  or  a  zoological  society. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.,  Prosector,  dissector.  1858 
MAYNE  Kxpos.  Lex.,  Prosector,  term  for  an  anatomist; 
applied  to  one  who  prepares  the  subject  for  the  lecturer  on 
anatomy ;  the  same  as  Dissector.  1861  HULMEU.  MoquiH. 
Ttindon  IL  v.  ii.  267  M.  Robelin,  Prosector  to  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  at  Montpellier.  1883  Maitch.  Exam.  24  Nov. 
5/3  The  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society  have  decided  to 
employ  a  prosector,  whose  chief  duty  will  be  that  of  dis- 
secting animals  that  may  die  in  the  gardens. 

Hence  Prosecto  rial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
prosector;  ||  Prosecto-rium  [mod.L. :  see-OBIl'M], 
a  room  or  building  for  prosection  ;  the  place  of 
operation  of  a  prosector;  Prose'ctorship,  the 
position  or  office  of  prosector. 
VOL.  VII. 
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1881  Nature  TO  Oct.  579/2  If  the  Zoological  Society  had 
not  in  1865  established  its  prosed  or  ship,  we  should  have 
seen  little  of  the  really  solid  advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  two  higher  classes  of  vertebral  ed  animals. 
1883  Athenxuin  28  Apr.  544/1  Prof.  Garrod,  Mr.  Forbes 's 
predecessor  in  the  prosectorial  office.  1901  lots  Apr.  344 
The  rich  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Zoological 
Society's  Prosectorium,  and  other  leading  institutions. 

Frosecutable  (pr£sfki£t&b'l),  a.  [f.  PRO- 
SECUTE v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  prosecuted ; 
liable  to  prosecution. 

iBoa  ii  BEKTHAM  Ration,  Jadfc.  Etrid.  (1827)  V.  436 
Cases  prosecutable  in  the  way  of  indictment.  1836  CHAL- 
MERS tf^kt.  V.  377  Its  violation  shall  be  made  a  prosecutable 
offence.  1892  STEVENSON  Across  tke  Plains  230  A  claim 
not  prosecutable  in  any  court  of  law. 

Prosecute  (prp-sfkittt),  v.  Also  6  prose- 
qwuit,  -quut,  6-7  -quute;  7  pa.  pple.  (Sc.') 
prosecute,  [f.  L,  prosecut^  ppl.  stem  of  prdsequi 
to  follow,  pursue,  attend,  accompany ;  to  honour 
or  present  (a  person)  with  ;  f.  prff,  PBO-  1  i  +  seqtti 
to  follow.  So  obs,  F.  pros&utcr  (1519  in  Godef.).] 

1.  trans.  To  follow  up,  pursue ;  to  persevere  or 
persist  in,  follow  out,  go  on  with  (some  action, 
undertaking,  or  purpose)  with  a  view  to  completing 
or  attaining  it. 

M3»~5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  51  Origenes  sende  an  epis- 
tole..preyenge  and  comfort enge  his  fader  to  prosecute  [I* 
proseqni\  that  he  hade  begunne.  1509  FISHER  /•'«».  Sertn. 
ffen.  VII  A  ij,  As  this  honorable  audyence  now  is  here 
assembled  to  prosecute  the  funeral  obseruaunces  [etc.). 
1568  Rfg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  624  Quhill  thai  renew 
thair  forceis  and  prosequute  thatr  formair  detestabill  inter- 
pryise.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  in.  (1634)  102  How 
the  Army  came  into  the  Territorie  of  Synope,  and  there 
prosequuted  the  same  purpose.  1643  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
.Skiajnachia  Wks.  (1711)  192  That  the  late  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  . .  may  be  carefully  and  truly  prosecute. 
1676  KAY  C*rr.  (1848)  126  If  still  you  prosecute  the  same 
studies  and  inquiries.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  xxvii. 
(1781)  11.  251  Determined  to  prosecute  their  intended  tour. 
1836  H.  COLERIDGE  North.  Worthies  \.  40  The  Dutch  war, 
commenced  without  necessity,  and  prosecuted  . .  with  ill- 
judged  parsimony.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  /'Ay*,  i  This  in- 
quiry . .  has  not  until  recently  been  systematically  prosecuted. 
b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  continue,  go  on. 

a  15*9  SKELTON  Replyc.  158  What  shullde  I  prosecute,  Or 
more  of  this  to  clatter?  1584  T.  WASHINGTON  \x.  Nicholas's 
Y°y-  i-  xix-  22  [He]  sued,  .for  licence  too  prosecute  on  his 
iourney.  1588  PARKR  tr.  Mendozats  Hist.  China  357  Here 
hee  doth  prosecute  in  things  which  the  saide  fathers  did  see. 

2.  trans.  To  carry  out,  perform  ;  to  engage  in, 
carry  on,  practise,  exercise,  follow. 

1576  FLEMING  Pattopl,  Epist.  342  Those  exercises,  that 
are  vsually  prosequuted  in  the  common  schooles.  1610 
WILLET  Hexapla  Dan.  141  True  repentance.. may  not  be 
deferred  or  put  off  but  speedily  prosequuted.  1707  MORTI- 
MER Huso,  (1721)  II.  177  It  is  a  piece  of  great  neglect 
amongst  us,  that  the  sowing  of  them  is  not  more  prose- 
cuted. 18*4  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Opin.  (1839)  307  These 
privileges ..  cannot  be  enjoyed  unless  the  trade  may  be 
prosecuted.  1883  GOODK  Fish,  fndnst.  U.S.  23  {Fish. 
Exhib.  Publ.)  The  salmon  and  other  fisheries  of  Puget 
Sound  are  prosecuted  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Indian  fishermen. 

3.  To  follow  out  in  detail ;  *  to  proceed  in  con- 
sideration or  disquisition  of  (J.)  ;  to  go  into  the 
particulars  of,  investigate  ;  to  treat  of  or  deal  with 
in  greater  detail. 

1538  STARKEV  England  u.  i.  162  Yf  I  schold  partycularly 
prosecute  euery  thyng..perteynyng  to  thes  materys,  we 
schold  not  fynysch  our  communycatyon  thys  xv.  days  and 
more.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  {1610}  10  The  which 
Josephus  hath  prosecuted  at  large  in  his  histories.  1611 
HRINSI.F.V /,«(/.  Lit.  xiii.  (1627)  178  Special!  rules  and  direc- 
tions  giuen,  for  writing  their  Theames,.. prosecuting  the 
seuenut  parts  of  the  Tneame.  167*  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  in. 
iii.  (1673)  304  This  Argument  Eusebius  particularly  prose- 
cutes. 1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  Pref.  14  As  to  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Problems  by  infinite  Series.  I  have  been  more  sparing 
of  that,  because  it  has  been  well  prosecuted  by  others. 
1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  ii.  (ed.  3)  63,  I  do  not  further 
prosecute  this  subject. 

f4.  To  follow  up  (an  advantage);  to  improve, 
take  advantage  of  (an  opportunity).  Obs. 

1594  PLAT  Jewtll-ho.  i.  27  They  prosecuted  this  good 
happe  of  theirs  further  the  next  yeare.  1654  tr.  Martini's 
Conq.  China  24  The  Tartars.. prosecute  the  victory  with 
all  quickness  and  diligence.  1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1761) 
I.  ix.  191  The  French  Army.. left  Henry  free  to  prosecute 
his  Advantages  against  his  other  Enemies. 

f5.  To  follow  quickly  with  hostile  intent  (a 
fleeing  man  or  beast)  ;  to  chase ;  =  PURSUE.  Obs. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  1 1. 166  The  king . .  prosecuted  Dauid 
the  brother  of  Lewlyn  from  towne  to  towne.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  24  These  wild  asses.. cast  backward 
with  their  heels  stones  with  such  violence,  as  they  pierce 
the  brests  of  them  that  prosecute  them.  1648  CROMWELL 


prosecute  with  Cries  the  nightly  Thief. 

absol.  1549  LATIMER  \st  Strm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  24 
Pharao . .  what  tyme  he  hard  of  the  passage  of  Goddes  people, 
. .  he  did  prosecute  after,  entendyng  to  destroye  them.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  4  The  Munkcys.  -Ming  stones 
at  them  that  prosecute  to  take  them. 

t  b.  To  follow  with  vengeance ;  to  revenge  (in- 
juries, etc.).   Obs. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mortis  Utop.  11.  (1895)  245  But  whether 
it  were  righte  or  wrong,  it  was  with  so  cruell  and  mortal 
warre  reuenged. . .  So  egerly  the  Vtopians  prosequute  the 
injuries  done  to  ther  frmdes,  yea,  in  money  matters ;  and 
not  their  ownc  likewise. 


PROSECUTION. 

6.  Law.  a.  To  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
(a  person)  for  some  offence;  to  arraign  before  a 
court  of  justice  for  some  crime  or  wrong. 

'579  R'f-  P?"?  Council  Scot.  III.  159  To  be  apprehendit 
and  prosequutit  be  justice.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  \. 
I  ll  Any  Person..  who  was  not  either  immediately  Prose- 
cuted by  the  Court,  or  in  evident  Disfavour  there.  1769 
KI.ACKSTONK  COHIIII.  IV.  xxiii.  315  If  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king,  still  he  might  be  prosecuted  at  the  suit  of 
the  party.  1780  IJKNTIIAM  Princ.  Legist,  xt.  |  34  You  prose- 
cute him  for  the  cheat.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxi,  Are 
you  aware  of  the  law  of  this  country—  that  if  you  lodge  this 
charge  you  will  be  bound  over  to  prosecute  this  gang?  Mod. 
Notice.  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  as  the  law  directs. 
b.  with  the  crime  or  offence  as  object. 

1680  OTWAV  Orphan  11.  iv,  If  the  offence  be  found  Within 
my  reach.  .  I'd  prosecute  it  with  severest  Vengeance.  1769 
KOBKRTSON  Chat.  Y,  yievi  St.  Europe  \.  \.  If  Resentment 
was  almost  the  sole  motive  for  prosecuting  crimes.  1863  H. 
Cox  Instil,  i.  x.  335  The  House  of  Commons  had  given  up 
the  practice  of  prosecuting  state  crimes. 

O.  In  phrase  to  prosecttie  an  action,  a  claim. 
t  Formerly  also  to  prosecute  an  accusation,  the  law. 

1596  BACON  Max.  >,  Ute  Com.  Law  n.  (1636)  12  Hee  also 
then  bindeth  to  appeare  those  that  give  testimony  and 
prosecute  the  accusation.  Ibid.  64  If  hee  prosecuted  the 
law  against  the  thiefe  and  convict  him  of  the  same  felony, 
he  shall  have  his  goods  again.  1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  m 
ff.  t'affn  (Camdenl  II.  51  The  strange  accusation  violently 
prosecuted  against  Sr  Edw.  Hyde  at  the  Council  Board  at 
Paris.  1709  Si  HVPE  A  tin.  Re/.  I  .  xxiv.  340  They  did  not  put 
or  continue  them  in  prison,  nor  prosecute  the  law  upon  them. 
1817  LD.  CAsTi.KKF.Ar.ii  in  I'arl.  Deb.  1853  Nothing  but  a 
deep  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  the  public  could  .  . 
have  induced  me  to  prosecute  that  action.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  242  '1  hat  the  parties  included  in  the  excep- 
tion should  have  five  years  clear  from  every  disability  there 
mentioned,  to  prosecute  their  claim. 

d.  intr.  or  absol.  To  institute  or  carry  on  a 
prosecution,  to  be  prosecutor. 

iin  B.  JONSON  Catiline  v.  vi.  When  they  are  done,  the 
laws  may  prosequute.  1657  "•  RAND  tr.  Cassendts  Life 
f'eiresc  it.  3  He  durst  not  prosecute  against  the  party  he 
supposed  had  stollen  them.  1765  BI.ACKSTONK  Comm.  I. 
vii.  268  He  [the  king]  is  therefore  the  proper  person  to 
prosecute  for  all  public  offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 
being  the  person  injured  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  1817  Part. 
Deb.  418  He  had  at  that  -time  prosecuted  for  high  treason, 
because  he  disdained  to  bring  the  persons  ..  before  a  jury 
for  any  other  crime  than  that  of  which  he  was  conscien- 
tiously satisfied  they  were  guilty. 

f  7.  To  seek  to  gain  or  bring  about  ;  to  follow 
after,  strive  for.  Obs. 

1595  Blancharttyn  vii.  Biijb,  Her  beautte  hath  carryed 
such  prayse  and  commendation  throughout  the  world,  that 
all  the  neighbouring  Princes  haue  prosecuted  her  loue. 
1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  i.  iii.  14  Selfe-love.  .inticeth.  .to 
prosecute  pleasures.  1641  I.  JACKSON  True  Eitatig.  T.  in. 
224  Let  peace  be  prosecuted,  and  followed,  by  the  safest  and 
surest  rule  of  this  pursuit.  17*1  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix. 
(1738)  218  [We]  at  the  same  time  [shall]  prosecute  our  own 
proper  happiness. 

t8.  To  follow  (fig.}  with  honour,  regard, 
execration,  or  other  feeling  or  its  expression.  (A 
figure  from  literally  following  a  person  with  shouts 
of  acclamation,  execration,  etc.)  Obs. 


1538  BALK  Thre  Lowes  1981  To  worshyp  one  God  aboue 
And  hys  poore  neyber  to  prosecute  with  loue.  c  1540  tr. 
Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  206  The  Danes  didd  .  . 


hys  poore  neyber  to  prosecute  with  loue.    c  1540  tr. 

Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  206  The  Danes  didd  .  . 
with  honorable  sepulture,  prosecute  the  corps  of  Hubo. 
163*  MASSISGRR  City  Madam  v.  iii,  Prosecuted  with  the 
fatal  curses  Of  widows,  undone  orphans,  and  what  else* 

1664  JKR.  TAYLOR  Dissvas.  Popery  n.  ll.  U.  (1667)  21  Prose- 
cuting the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  a  singular  honour.     1741 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legal.  II.  168  The  same  Animal  was 
prosecuted,  in  one  place,  with  divine  Honours. 

fO.  To  pursue  (a  person)  vindictively  or  with 
malice  ;  to  persecute.  Obs. 

1588  Let.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (MalhJ  II.  67  Not  maliciously 
bent  to  have  men  prosecuted  to  death,  only  for  their  religion. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  61  The  eldest  sonne  of 
A  ben  Babur.  .who  was  sadly  prosecuted  through  the  power 
and  malice  of  Mirza  Kamerpn  bis  younger  Brother.    1678 
CUDWORTH   Intell.   Syst.   I.  L  (  24.  24    He   acknowledged 
Daemons  or  Angels  ;  declaring  that  some  of  these  fell  from 
Heaven,  and  were  since  prosecuted  by  a  Divine  Nemesis. 
1701  Clarendon's  Hist.  Ret.  III.  Ded.  8  Prosecuting  this 
Author  with  unjust  and  false  accusations. 

Hence  Pro'seouting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  104  Godly  wars..  from 
prosecuting  wherof  he  was  .  .  by  his  violence  withdrawn. 
1643  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Skiamacnia  Wks.  (1711)  208 
The  prosecuting  and  effectuating  of  such  a  blessed  and 
necessary  work.  1848  DICKENS  Doutbty  iv.  The  prose- 
cuting of  a  ship's  discoveries.  1870  Standard  ^  Dec.,  The 
borough  prosecuting  solicitor. 

Prosecution  (prfsfkiu-fsa).  Also  6  pro«e- 
quutioun,  -quitioun,  6-7  -quution.  [a.  OK. 
prosecution  (1294  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  late  L.  prSsecA- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  proscqui  to  PROSKCDTK.] 
The  action  of  prosecuting. 

L  The  following  up,  continuing,  or  carrying  out 
of  any  action,  scheme,  or  purpose,  with  a  view  to 
its  accomplishment  or  attainment. 

1567  Reg.  Privy  Council  Seal.  I.  529  Preceding  still  in 
the  prosequutioun  of  that  rychtuous  querrell.  1589  /ii,/.  IV. 
440  The  prosequutioun  of  hir  jornay.  1607  TOPSELL  Fmr.f. 
Beasts  (  1658)  543  The  same  devises,  diligence,  labour,  prose- 
cution, and  observations,  are  to  be  used  in  the  hunting  of 
the  Boar.  i68a  Eng.  Elect.  Sheriffs  13  The  Design,  in 
prosecution  whereof,  they  are  so  zealous.  1747  Col.  Rec. 
Penmylv.  V  142  For  the  present  to  lay  aside  the  prosecution 
of  the  intended  Expedition.  i8sa  H.  ROGERS  Efl.  Faitk 
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PKOSECUTIVE. 

(1853)  198  In  the  prosecution  of  their  object.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  22  May  5/2  Nothing  was  to  be  gamed  by  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

t  b-  concr.  A  continuation.     In  prosecution,  m 
the  sequel,  subsequently,  in  due  course.  06s. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Actsl,Mon.  iv.  (1642)  255  Antipater    | 
his  eldest  son,  of  whom  we  shall  heare  much  in  prosecution.    ! 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  454A  I  his  Chapter  is  a  prose- 
cution of  the  latter  end  of  the  foregoing. 

2.  The  carrying  on,  exercise,  performance,  or 
plying  of  a.  pursuit,  occupation,  etc. 

iSJi  WEEVER  Am.  Fun.  Man.  To  Rdr.  7  In  the  prose- 
quution  of  this  businesse.  1707  ADDISON  Pres.  St.  War 
(1708)  t  Their  Prosecutions  of  Commerce,  and  Pursuits  of 
Universal  Monarchy.  1813  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  Whale  Fish. 
n  xv  The  original  design  of  the  voyage.,  was  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Whale-Fishery.  1879  Cotoltt  Techn.  Ednc. 
IV.  76/2  Well  calculated  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
ostreoculture. 

T3.  The  following  out  of  anything  minutely  or 
in  detail ;  investigation.  Obs. 


Abridgement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon's  Philosophical 
Theory  in  Mineral  Prosecutions,  a  1677  HALE  Print. 
Orig.  Man.  i  It  is  not  here  seasonable  to  make  a  large 
prosecution  of  the  particular  instances,  17..  in  Westm. 
Gaz.  16  Oct.  (1906)  2/3  Promises,  .which  he  design 'd  cer- 
tainly to  have  comply'd  with,  had  not  a  Tide  of  new  Things 
flow'd  in,  and  prevented  the  Method  of  his  Prosecutions. 

1 4.  The  action  of  pursuing ;  a  literal  pursuit, 
chase,  or  hunting.  Obs. 

1567  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  530  The  prosequutioun 
of  the  committans  of  the  said  cruell  murthour.  158*  Unit. 
III.  53  In  the  prosequutioun  of  the  saidis  thevis  and  brokin 
men.  1610  GIMLLIM  Heraldry  in.  xvi.  (1611)  147  Dogges 
of  prosequutton,  as  Beagles  Terriers  and  such  like.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Exhort.  §  16  Let  us  therefore 
press  after  Jesus,  as  Elisha  did  after  his  Master,  with  an 
inseparable  prosecution,  even  whithersoever  he  goes. 
Jig.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  65  When  I  should  see 
behlnde  me  Th'  ineuitable  prosecution  of  disgrace  and  horror. 
•\-  b.  Action  or  effort  to  obtain  or  get  possession 
<?/" property  or  a  benefice.  Obs. 

1564  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  309  Quhilkis  gudis  the 
saidis  Bonauenture  Bodeker  and  Conradt  Van  Boekert 
causlt  to  be  persewit.  And  in  theprosequitioun  thairof.the 
materis  cumin  to  that  end,  that  the  saidis  gudis  ar  put,  be 
inventure,  in  the  handis  of  certane  cautionaris.  1628 
PRYNNE  Cens.  Cozens  41  These  are  so  taken  vp  with.. the 
eager  prosecution  of  some  fat  Benefice. 

5.  Law.  a.  In  strict  technical  language :  A  pro- 
ceeding either  byway  of  indictment  or  information 
in  the  criminal  courts,  in  order  to  put  an  offender 
upon  his  trial ;  the  exhibition  of  a  criminal  charge 
against  a  person  before  a  court  of  justice,  b.  In 
general  language:  The  institution  and  carrying  on 
of  legal  proceedings  against  a  person,  c.  Loosely : 
The  party  by  whom  criminal  proceedings  are  insti- 
tuted and  carried  on.  Also  attrib. 

1631  MASSINGER  Beleeve  as  You  List  in.  i,  [To]  commit 
Unto  your  abler  trust  the  prosecution  Of  this  impostor. 
1763  BLACKSTONE  Coinin,  \.  vii,  268  In  criminal  proceed- 
ings, or  prosecutions  for  offences,  it  would  still  be  a  higher 
absurdity,  if  the  king  personally  sate  in  judgment ;  because 
in  regard  to  these  he  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of 
prosecutor.  1769  Ibid.  IV.  xxi.  289  The  regular  and  ordinary 
method  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction . . 
may  be  distributed  under  twelve  general  heads. . .  i.  Arrest ; 
2.  Commitment  and  bail;  3.  Prosecution;  4.  Process;  5. 
Arraignment,  and  it's  incidents ;  6.  Plea  and  issue  ;  7.  Trial, 
and  conviction  ;  fete.].  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Pritts 
(ed.  4)  II.  993  Of  the  Action  on  the  Case  for  a  Malicious 
Prosecution,  and  in  what  Cases  such  Action  may  be  main- 
tained. 1831  tr.  SismondCs  Ital.  Rep.  xi.  243  His  third 
criminal  prosecution  began,  like  the  two  others,  with  torture. 
1891  Daily  News  50  Sept.  2/5  {He]  contended  that.. two  of 
the  prosecution  witnesses  had  really  favoured  the  case  of 
the  defendant.  1901  Ibid.  2  Mar.  7/3  The  prosecution's 
theory  was  that  prisoner  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  wife. 

d.  Director  of  public  prosecutions :  an  English 
law  officer,  appointed  in  1879  by  Act  42  &  43  Viet. 
c.  22,  to  institute  and  conduct  criminal  proceedings 
in  the  public  interest.  Cf.  Public  prosecutor  below. 
1879  Act  42  $•  43  Viet.  c.  22  §  2  A  Secretary  of  State  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint  an  officer  to  be  called  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions. . .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  institute,  undertake,  or  carry  on  such 
criminal  proceedings.,  as  may  be.,  prescribed  byregulations 
under  this  Act.  1884  Act  47  <y  48  Viet.  c.  58  §  2  On  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act. .  the  person  for  the  time  holding 
the  office  of  Solicitor  for  the  affairs  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
shall  be  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  1902  L.  L  SHAD- 
WELL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVIII.  1/2  The  director  of  public 
prosecutions  attends  the  trial  [of  election  petitions]  person- 
ally or  by  representative. 
1 6.  =  FEKSECUTION  i.  Obs. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  in.  §  122  An  Instance  of  as 
great  Animosity,  and  Indirect  Prosecution. . .  as  can  be  given. 
1759  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  ii.  491  Requiring  him.. to  desist 
from  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  Queen's  party. 

t  Prosecutive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  -quu- 
tive.  [f.  as  PROSECUTE  v.  +  -IVE  :  cf.  obs.  F.  pro- 
secutif,  -ive  (1569  in  Godef.)  and  executive.] 
Having  the  quality  or  function  of  prosecuting. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  i.  i.  48  The  virtues  of  the 
prosequutiue  part  rule  not  the  intellectual,  but  are  ruled 
rather.  1759  R.  SHIRRA  in  Rent.  (1850)  in  Give  place  to 
Him  in  the  elective  faculty,  the  will;  in  the  prosecutive 
faculty,  the  affections. 


14SO 

Frosectltor  (prp-sfki«t3i).  [a.  med.L.  pro- 
secutor, agent-n.  f.  prosequ-i  to  PROSECUTE.] 

1.  One  who  follows  up  or  carries  out  any  action, 
project,  or  business. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  83  These  lesuites.. 
endeavour.. to  imbreed  that  fiercenesse  and  obstinacie  in 
their  schollers,  as  to  make  them  hole  prosecutors  of  their 
owne  opinions.  1632  SPELMAN  Hist.  Sacrilege  (1698)  193  The 
Lord  Cromwel  was  conceived  to  be  the  principal  mover,  and 
prosecutor  thereof. 

f2.  A  pursuer.  Out. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  75  Shooting  forth 
their  darts,  one  against  the  front  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
other  against  the  prosecutors  and  followers.  1741  Coinpl. 
Fam.-Piece  II.  i.  299  She  is  observed  to  take  her  Measures 
from  her  Prosecutors,  well  knowing  that  she  can  out-run  the 
Dogs  at  Pleasure. 

3.  One  who  institutes  and  carries  on  proceedings 
in  a  court  of  law,  esp.  in  a  criminal  court.  (In 
quot.  1670  =  PROMOTEK  3.)  Public  prosecutor,  a 
law  officer  appointed  to  conduct  criminal  prose- 
cutions on  behalf  of  the  crown  or  state  or  in  the 
public  interest:  spec,  in  Scotland,  the  Procurator 
fiscal  in  each  county,  etc. ;  the  single  officer 
recently  appointed  with  this  function  in  England  is 
officially  styled  Director  of  public  prosecutions  : 
see  PROSECUTION  5  d. 

1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Prosecutor,  is  he  that  followeth 
a  Cause  in  an  others  name.  See  Promooters.  1765  BLACK. 
STONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  268  [see  PROSECUTION  5].  1769  —  Ibid. 
IV.  xxvii.  362  On  a  conviction  of  larceny  in  particular, 
the  prosecutor  shall  have  restitution  of  his  goods.  1783 
W.  GORDON  tr.  Lay's  Rom.  Hist.  (1823)  III.  Ivi.  282  Vir- 
ginia was  pitched  on  as  the  first  prosecutor.  1839  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIX.  759/2  (Scotland)  There  seems  little  doubt 
but  that  in  early  times  the  king  was  public  prosecutor... 
In  process  of  lime,  .this  office  of  public  prosecutor  naturally 
devolved  upon  the  crown  counsel.  The  principal  of  these 
is  the  lord  advocate.  Ibid.  760/1  The  procurators  fiscal  of 
the  county  and  burgh  courts,  who  are  the  public  prosecutors 
in  their  respective  districts,  may  also  be  regarded  as  depu- 
ties  of  the  lord  advocate.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Public 
prosecutor,  the  Queen,  in  whose  name  criminals  are  prose- 
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public  prosecutor.  1907 
Expositor  Feb.  187  Among  them  appears  the  Satan,  a  sort 
of  Prosecutor  General 

1 4.  One  who  prosecutes  with  malice ;  a  PERSE- 
CUTOR. Obs. 

1704  Clarendon 's  Hist.  Rel.  III.  Ded.  10  His  malicious 
Prosecutors  afterwards  scandalized  him,  as  being  the  Author 
of  such  Counsels. 

Hence  Pro-secntorship,  the  office  of  a  (public) 
prosecutor. 

1870  Echo  8  Dec.,  Mr.  E.  W.  C has  been  appointed 

to  the  Senior  Crown  Prosecutorship  of  County  Mayo. 

Prosecutrix  (prps/kiK'triks).  PI.  -trices 
(-trisfz).  [a.  mod.L.  prosecnlrix,  fern,  agent-n.  f. 
as  prec.  +  -TRIX.]  A  female  prosecutor. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxiu,  Not  one  of  them  had 
compassion  enough  to  mollify  my  prosecutrix.  1812  COL- 
LINSON  Idiots  ff  Lnnaticks  I.  530  (Tod.)  The  prosecutrix 
stated  that  she  was  married.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  26  July  5/1 
One  of  the  prosecutrices .  .described  in  detail  how  she  gave 
the  prisoner  at  different  times  various  sums. 

Prosefy :  see  PROSIFY. 

Proseity  (pr0|Sfiti).  Metaph.  [f.  'L. pro  si  for 
oneself  +  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  exist- 
ing for  itself,  or  of  having  itself  for  its  own  end. 

1899  A.  E.  GARVIE  Ritschlian  Theol.  ii.  48  The  isolated 
thing  will  be  thought  of  as  its  own  cause  (aseity)  and  its 
own  purpose  (proseity).  Ibid.  iii.  98  He  [Frank]  puts 
instead  of  it  [the  absolute]  the  expression  being  through,  in, 
and  for  self  (aseity,  inseity,  proseity).  1899  P.  T.  FORSYTH 
in  Speaker  23  Dec.  319/1  He  . .  calls  attention  to  . .  the 
proseity  of  Christ's  work,  to  its  nature  as  an  ethical  calling 
in  which  everything  that  he  did  was  done  for  himself  as  a 
personality  and  not  in  an  official  capacity. 

Pro-selachian  (prosfl^-kian).  Zool.  [PRO-  2  i.] 
A  hypothetical  primitive  selachian. 

Proselenic(pr0i"snrnik),a.  rare.  [f.PRO-2j  + 
Gr.  at \TJVT]  moon  +  -1C.]  Existing  before  the  moon. 

1641  H.  L'EsTRANGE  God's  Sabbath  97  Though  Papists 
inform  their  disciples  of  I  know  not  what  pro-selemque 
antiquitie  it  hath,  yet  sure  we  are  that.. it  was  not  in  being 
above  a  thousand  years  after  our  Saviour. 

Proselyta-tion.  rare.  [f.  PROSELYTE  v.  + 
-ATION.]  Proselytizing ;  conversion. 

i8a6  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romanism  (1853)  383  For  the 
instruction  and  proselytation  of  the  English  Laity. 

Proselyte  (prp-s/bit),  sb.  Forms:  4  pro- 
selyt,  -ilite,  4-8  -elit(e,  7  -ylite,  6-  proselyte, 
[ad.  late  L.  proselyt-us  (fem.  -a),  0200  in  Itala, 
Tertullian,  a.  Gr.  irpoar]\vT-os  one  who  has  come 
to  a  place,  also  a  convert  to  Judaism,  prop.  adj.  f. 
npoarj\v6-,  2nd  aorist  stem  of  Trpoatp\-io6ai  to 
come  to,  approach.  Cf.  F.  proselyte,  OF.  proselite 
(i3th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  One  who  has  come  over  from  one  opinion, 
belief,  creed,  or  party  to  another  ;  a  convert. 

1383  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxiii.  15  Woo  to  3ou,  scribis  and 
Pharisees,  ypocritis,  that  cumpasen  the  se  and  the  lond,  that 
;ee  maken  o  proselite  (glass  that  is,  a  conuertid  to  joure 
ordre  ;  1388  prosilite ;  1535  COVERDALE  proselyte].  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  i.  108  Would  she  begin  a  Sect,  might. . 
make  Proselytes  Of  who  she  but  bid  follow.  1638  SIR  T. 


PROSELYTISM. 

HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  27  The  Portugal!  has  preacht  Christ, 
but  have  few  Proselites.  01639  T.  CAREW  Foetus  Wks. 
(1824)  121  Both  rendred  Hymen's  pros'lits  by  thy  muse. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  492  These  difficulties  procured  the  theory 
of  Boerhaave  a  great  number  of  proselytes.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xvii.  16  The  Danes  were  the  pupils  and 
proselytes  of  the  English. 

2.  spec.  A  Gentile  convert  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
Proselyte  of  righteousness  or  of  the  covenant :  see  quot. 

1831-3.  Proselyte  of  the  gate,  a  proselyte  who  did  not 
submit  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  esp.  to  circum- 
cision, nor  participate  in  all  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite. 

CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista)  1060  He  [Herod] 
is  proselit ;  pat  is  til  vndirstand,  |>u  treu,  Of  a  payane  cumyne 
a  low.  1383  WYCLIF  Acts  ii.  10  Jewis,  and  proselitis,  men 
of  Crete  and  Arabye.  1581  MARQECK  Bk.  of  Notes  879  They 
were  Proselites  which  were  Gentiles  borne,  and  embraced 
the  Jewish  Profession.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pftf.  8  The 
Translation  of  Aquila  a  Proselite,  that  is,  one  that  had 
turned  lew.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  (1845)  84 
The  Proselytes  of  righteousness,  i.  e.  Gentiles  who  adopted 
circumcision  and  every  other  ordinance  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul\.  130  One  who  was  only  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate,  one  who  held  back  from  the  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant made  to  Abraham,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  full 
Christian  any  more  than  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  full  Jew. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1646  R.  BAILLIE  Anataptism  (1647)  135  The  right  of 
proselyte  infants  under  the  Law  to  the  Covenant  and  the 
Sacrament  which  then  did  seal  it.  1826  J,  GILCHRIST  Led. 
33  It  is  certain  that  Proselyte  Baptism  existed  among  the 
Jews  at  and  previously  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist.  1858 
J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  113  How  would  the  effect  of  this 
great  revolution  be  described  to  the  proselyte  Gentiles? 

Proselyte  (prp-sHsit),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  make  a  proselyte  of;  to  cause  to  come  over  or 
turn  from  one  opinion,  belief,  creed,  or  party  to 
another ;  esp.  to  convert  from  one  religious  faith 
or  sect  to  another ;  to  proselytize. 

1624  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Cagg  To  Rdr.,  I  then  delivered  unto 
my  neighbour  the  partie  that  should  have  been  proselyted. 
1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Rtlig.  (1850)  II.  133  In  whose  name 
they  were  to  baptize  and  proselyte  all  nations.  1680  Visor 
pluckt  off  R.  Thompson  2  In  less  than  two  years  he  prose- 
lyted many  Anabaptists  and  Quakers.  1703  ECHARD  Eccl. 
Hist.  (1710)  85  Thus  Sichem..was  the  first  place  proselyted 
to  the  Gospel.  1831  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  409  [He] 
endeavoured  to  proselyte  them  to  his  own  miserable  state 
of  unbelief. 

t  to.  reft,  and  intr.  To  become  a  proselyte.  Obs. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Kelig.  (1850)  II.  244  Though  many 
proselyted,  yet  remains  there  a  part,  who  would  never  be 
recovered  to  that  Church.  1672  P.  HENRY  Diaries  f,  Lett. 
(1882)  254  Wee  reason'd  long ;  but  neither  hee  proselyted  to 
mee  nor  I  to  him.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  II.  254  The 
Arian  Court-Mongring  Bishops  persuaded  the  Emperor 
Constantius  to  Proselyte  him  into  their  Arian  Heterodoxy. 
O.  absol.  To  make  proseljtes,  to  proselytize. 

1799  R.  HALL  Wks.  (1833)  I.  73  They  would  neverdisturb 
the  quiet  of  the  world  by  their  attempts  to  proselyte.  1827 
T.  J.  GURNEY  in  Memoir  (1854)  I.  334  His  liberality  enables 
him  to  proselyte  more  successfully.  1888  LEA  Hist.  Inquisi- 
tion I.  242  To  carry  it  out  fully,  they  should  have  proselyted 
with  the  sword. 

Hence  Pro'selyted  ///.  a.,  made  or  become  n 
proselyte,  converted ;  Pro'selyting  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  also  Pro'selyter,  one  who  proselytizes  or 
makes  proselytes. 

1652  EVELYN  Diary  13  Apr.,  Deane  Cosin's  proselyted 
son.  1660  STILLINGFL.  Iren.  i.  ii.  (1662)  67  The  use  of 
Baptism  in  proselyting.  1785  PALEY  Mar.  Philos.  (1818)  1 1. 
319  A  polemical  and  proselyting  spirit,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in 
Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  366  An  eager  proselyter  and  intolerant. 

Proselytess  (pr?-s/Uites).  [f.  PROSELYTE  sb. 
+  -ESS  !.]  A  female  proselyte  ;  spec,  a  female 
convert  to  Judaism. 

1621  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pen/at.  Deut  xxii.  19  A  virgin  an 
I  sraelitei-.se..  an  heathen  that  was  become  a  proselytesse . . 
was  free  from  the  mulct.  1711  I.  GALE  Refl.  Waifs  Hist. 
Inf.  Bapt.  356  A  woman  baptiz'd  or  wash'd,  tho  for  unclean- 
ness  only,  does  nevertheless  thereby  become  a  proselytess  or 
Jewess.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul(iW$  351  Among  the  women 
sat  a  Lydian  proselytess. 

t  Froselytical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ICAL.  Cf.  F.  prosilytique  (Littre).]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  proselytes  or  to  proselytism. 

1581  HANMER  Jesuites  Banner  Bjb,  Who  blazed  abroad 
at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  to  vphold  the  proselyti- 
cal  Papists,  that  they  stoode  in  good  hope  the  Romishe 
religion  would  bee  restored  presently  in  England.  1658-9 
EVELYN  Lit.  to  G.  Take  Jan.,  We  must  committ  to  Provi- 
dence the  successe  of  tymes  &  mitigation  of  Proselytical 
fervours. 

Proselytism  (prjrsHait-,  -litiz'm).  [In  sense  I 
f.  PROSELYTE  sb.  +-ISM:  so  F.  prosily tisme  (1721 
in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  in  sense  2  from  PROSELYTIZE.] 

1.  The  fact  of  becoming  or  being  a  proselyte ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  proselyte. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Serm.  Gen.  xxxi.  13  Wks.  1684  IV.  500 
Spiritual  Proselytism,  to  which  the  Jew  was  wont  to  be 
wash'd,  as  the  Christian  is  baptized.  1683  HICKES  Case 
Inf.  Baptism  59  Capable  of  Proselytism,  or  entnng  into  the 
Covenant  after  the  Jewish  manner.  1823  LINC-.ARD  Hist. 
Eng.  V.  364  The  converts  laboured  to  diffuse  the  new  light 
with  all  the  fervour  of  proselytism.  1844  —  Anglo-Sax. 
Ch.  (1858)  I.  i.  23. 

2.  The  practice  of  proselytizing. 

1763  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (18251  VIII.  Jxxi.  29°  Such  was 
his  zeal  for  proselytism,  that  ..he  plainly  stopped  not  at 
toleration  and  equality.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Km  226  Ihe 
spirit  of  proselytism  attends  this  spirit  of  fanaticism.  1829 
Black-M.Mag.  XXV.  59  The  very  word  proselytism  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  English  language,  until  it  was  added 
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to  it  a  few  years  ago  by  the  barbarous  jargon  of  Catholicism. 
•Aia  Daily  News  16  Apr.,  If  any  religionists,  .persist  in 
making  day  schools  entities  of  proselytism. 

Proselytist  (piys/Uit-,  -litist).  [f.  PROSELYT- 
I/.E  +  -1ST.]  One  who  proselytizes  ;  a  proselytizer. 

1859  AthtHXUMi  5  Mar.  315  Other  proselytists  of  milder 
character  were  for  gentler  measures.  1876  New  York 
Evangelist  11  June  (Cent.),  The  Mormon  proselytists  report 
unusual  success  in  their  missionary  work. 

Hence  Proselyti-stio  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
proselytists  or  proselytism. 

1900  B.  CIIAMI  NKVS  Mem.  C.  Patinore  II.  iii.  39  He  had 
resented  the  proselytistic  raids  which  had  been  made  on 
him  and  his  first  wife. 

Pro:selytiza-tion  (see  next),  [f.  next  + 
-ATtoN.l  The  action  or  work  of  proselytizing. 

1871  H.  MARSHALL  For  Very  Li/e  i.  v,  The  parents,  re- 
garding the  act  in  the  light  of  proselytization  to  some 
damnable  heresy,  took  the  silver  com  from  the  child.  1890 
Spectator  25  Jan.,  A  worthy  old  lady.. whose  heart  is.. 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Christian  proselytisation  there  [India]. 

Proselytize  (prfsHaitaiz,  -litaiz),  v.  [f.  PRO- 
SELYTE s/>.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  inlr.  To  make  proselytes  ;  =  PROSELYTE  v.  c. 
1679  L.  ADDISON  Mahnmedism  xiv.  71  As  he  was  zealously 

proselytizing  at  Medina,  news  came  that  Abusophian  Ben- 
Hareth  was  going  into  Syria.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res. 
in.  xii.  (1858)  180  Not  without  some  touch  of  the  universal 
feeling,  a  wish  to  proselytise.  1840  DE  QUINCEY  Essenes 
Wks.  1859  X.  286  A  sect  that  proselytized  was  at  any  rate 
a  hazardous  sect  in  Jml.i-a. 

2.  trans.  To  make  .1  proselyte  of;  =  PROSELYTED,  a. 
•79«  BURKE  Let.  Noble  L<1.  Wks.  VIII.  51  One  of  these 

whom  they  endeavour  to  proselytize.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancred  11.  v,  His  lordship.. was  all  for  proselytising 
Ireland  again.  186$  MORLEY  Mod.  Characteristics  85  We 
do  not  expect  a  bigot  to  live  in  much  harmony  with  people 
whom  he  cannot  proselytize. 
Hence  Pro'selytizing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a, 
1828  CARLYLE  in  For.  Km.  <f  Cont.  Misc.  II.  439  The 
influence  of  this  proselytizing  bigotry.  1842  PUSEY  Crisis 
Etig,  Ch.  98  In  our  own  day,  any  exhibition  of  ourselves  as 
a  proselytizing  Church  would  unsettle  many  of  our  own 
children.  1881  MONIER  WILLIAMS  in  lath  Cent.  Mar.  504 
Proselytising  has  never  been  attempted  by  the  Zoroastrians 
since  their  arrival  on  Indian  soil.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud. 
IV.  iii.  269  A  proselytising  religion  was  a  new  phenomenon. 

Froselytizer  (pvs/lait-,  -litaizaj).  [f.  prec. 
vb.  -r-  -EK  i.J  One  who  proselytizes ;  one  who  makes 
or  endeavours  to  make  proselytes. 

1848  GILFILLAN  in  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  280  He  is  the  least  in 
the  world  of  a  proselytizer.  1904  SIR  R.  ROOD  Sir  If. 
Raleigh  i.  7  [He]  with  the  zeal  of  a  proselytiser,  began  to 
take  her  to  task  for  carrying  beads. 

Proseman  (pr<*i-zmaen).  [f.  PROSE  sb.  +  MAN 
sb.}]  A  man  who  writes  prose,  a  prose  anthor. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xviu.  (Arb.)  202  The 
figure  which  the  Greeks  call  Hipcrbole..must  be  vsed  very 
discreetly,,  .for  although  a  prayse  or  other  report  may  be 
allowed  beyond  credit,  it  may  not  be  beyond  all  measure, 
specially  in  the  proseman.  1733  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  u.  L  64 
Verse-man  or  Prose-man,  term  me  which  you  will.  1887 
SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elitab.  Lit.  ix.  (1890)  343  For  the  medita- 
tive reading  of  instructed  persons  he  [Browne]  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  of  Kngllsh  prosemen. 

Prosemiiiary  (prose-minari).  [(.  PRO-  2  i  + 
SEMINARY  sb.  HoG.proseminar.]  A  preparatory 
seminary  or  school. 


Home  Miss.  (N.Y.)  July  192  The  German  pro-seminary  at 
Crete  . .  prepares  students  for  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

t  Prose'ininate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
prosiminare  to  sow,  propagate :  see  PBO-  1  i  and 
SEMINATE.]  trans.  To  sow,  to  propagate ;  to 
disseminate. 

1657  R.  CARPENTER  AstroL  36  These  errours.. procreated 
and  proseminated  by  Astrologers.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist. 
Relig.  (1850)  II.  222  To  proseminate  his  curious  cockles, 
dissensions,  and  factions,  .in  this  goodly  plantation. 

So  t  Prosemiua.  tion  Obs.,  propagation  by  seed  ; 
spreading  abroad  as  if  sown,  dissemination. 

»6ii  SPEED  Hist.  Cl.  Brit.  v.  vii.  §  4.  38  That  first  begin- 
ning of  the  vntuersall  pro-semination  of  Mankind,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  i.  iii.  79  The  eternal  succession 
of  the  Species,  whether  of  Men,  Animals,  or  Vegetables  by 
natural  propagation  or  prosemination. 

II  Proseiiceplialon  (prpsiense-falfm).  Anal. 
PI.  -a.  [inod.L.,  f.  Gr.  irpos  toward  (bnt  here 
used  as  if  =  wpi,  PRO-  2  2)  +  iyxi<t>a\.ov,  -os  brain, 
ENCKPHALON.]  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain, 
consisting  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  other 
structures  ;  sometimes  including  the  olfactory  lobes 
(r/ii>ienctf/ialoit}a.nd  the  optic  thalami  and  adjacent 
parts  (thalawcncephaloii) ;  the  fore-brain. 

1846  OWEN  Anal.  Vert.  I.  181  note.  Influenced  by  the 
inapplicability  of  the  term  '  hemispheres '..  1  shall  apply  the 
term  '  prosencephalon  '  to  the  constant  division  of  the  brain 
in  question,  and  prosencephalic  lobes  or  prosenccphata  to 
its  commonly  distinct  moieties.  1856  TODD  &  BOWMAN 
Phys.  Annt.  II.  600  The  prosencephalon  soon  increases  in 
size,  and  becomes  much  larger  than  all  the  others.  1880 
GUNTHEK  Fishes  99  The  prosencephalon,  mesencephalon, 
and  metencephalon  are  contiguous. 

Hence  Prosencephallo  (prpSiens/Tae-lik)  a.,  per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  the  prosencephalon : 
applied  esp.  to  parts  of  the  skull  in  animals. 

1846  [see  above].   1854  OWEN  Sket.  4-  Tttth  in  Orr't  Circ. 
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Sc.  I.  Orr.Nat,  251  The  rhinencephalic  fossa,  .in  the  Hon.. 
is  defined  by  a  well-marked  angle,  .from  the  proscncephalic 
compartment.  1880  GUNTHEK  Fishes  86  Prosencephalic 
arch,  composed  of  pre-sphcnoid,  orbito-sphenoid,  frontal  and 

poslfrontal. 

Frosenchyma  (prpsie-nkima).  Bot.  Also  in 
form  prosenchym.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  *p6t  to,  toward 

+  «7Xu/»a  infusion,  after  PARENCHYMA.  So  F. 
prosenchyme,  Ger.  prosenchym.]  Tissue  consisting 
of  elongated  cells  closely  placed  with  their  ends 
interpenetrating,  and  often  with  the  terminal 
partitions  obliterated  so  as  to  form  ducts  or  vessels ; 
lound  in  different  systems  of  tissues,  but  most 
typically  in  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  (wood,  bast, 
etc.) ;  hence  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
'  fibro-vascnlar  tissue'.  Also  atlrib.,  as  proscn- 
chyma  cell.  (Distinguished  from  PARENCHYMA  a.) 

1831  LINOLXY  Introd.  Bot.  9  Professor  Link  distinguishes 
Parenchyma  and  Prosenchyma  [so  eti.  1835 ;  ed.  1848  Pros- 
enchym]. 1849  LANKESTER  tr.  Schleiden's  Sci.  Bot.  56  Thus 
originates  in  the  place  of  parenchyma  a  peculiar  tissue  which 
is  called  prosencbyma.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot. 
78  If  the  cells  are  pointed  at  the  ends,  [etc.],  then  the 
tissue  is  termed  Prosenchyma.  /aid.  79  The  cells  of  such  a 
tissue  are  usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  length,., 
and  we  then  have  Prosenchyma  bundles.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  the  Fibro-vascular  Bundles. 

Prosenchymatous  (pr^enki-matas),  a.  [f. 
prec,  :  cf.  PARENCHYMATOUS.]  belonging  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  having  the  nature  of  prosenchyma. 

1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  I.  57  The  tubes  which 
stand  in  contact  with  prosenchymatous  cells.  1861  [see 
PARENCHYMATOUS  3],  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot. 
281  The  ascending  and  descending  lobes  dove-tailing  in  a 
prosenchymatous  manner. 

Prosoneschal :  see  PRO-  1  4. 

Prosie:nneahe-dral,  a.  Ctyst.  rare.  [f.  F. 
prosetmcatdre  (Haiiy)  (f.  Gr.  irjxis  approaching  to 
+  enneaidre)  +  -AL,  after  ENNEAHEDUAI,.]  (See 
qnot.)  Also  Prosiennee-drous  a.  rare~°. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Mitt.  (ed.  3)  208  Prosenneahe- 
drat,.. having  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent  parts,  as  in  the 
prosenneaheoral  tourmaline..;  in  which  the  prism  has  nine 
sides,  and  one  of  the  extremities  nine  planes,  and  the  other 
only  three.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Prosennexdius, 
Mitt.,  having  nine  faces  upon  two  adjacent  parts.  Applied 
by  Haiiy  to  a  variety  of  tourmaline . . :  prosenneedrous. 

t  ProSiepi-logism.  Logic.  06s.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
IT/JOS  in  addition  +  EPILOGISM.  Cf.  PHOSSYLLOGISM.] 
(See  quot.) 

i6»  T.  GRANGER  Die.  LoRikt  281  The  proofe  of  the 
premises  of  the  Prossyllogisme,  is  called  an  Epilogisme ;  and 
the  proofe  of  any  part  hereof  also  is  called  a  Prosepilogisme. 

Prosequut(e,etc.,  obs.  forms  of  PROSECUTE,  etc. 
Proser  (pr»u-ZM).     [f.  PROSE  v.  +  -EB  i.] 

1.  A  writer  of  prose  ;   -  PROSAIST  i. 

i6»7  DRAYTON  Elegy  H.  Reynolds  in  Agincourt,  etc.  206 
And  surely  Nashe,  though  he  a  Proser  were  A  branch  of 
Lawrell  yet  deserues  to  beare.  1815  L.  HUNT  Feast  Poets, 
etc  14  Such  prosers  as  Johnson,  and  rhymers  as  Dryden. 
1854  LOWELL  Jml.  in  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  125  Poets 
and  prosers  have  alike  compared  her  [Italy]  to  a  beautiful 
woman. 

2.  One  who  proses ;  one  who  talks  or  writes  in  a 
prosy,  dull,  commonplace,  or  tiresome  way. 

1769  St.  James's  Chroti.  29-31  Aug.  4/2  Bore.  ..  My 
Father's  Word  for  this  intolerable  Animal  was  a  Proser. 
1810  CRABBE  Borottgk  v.  39  The  proser  who  . .  has  tales  of 
three  hours'  length.  1886  DOWDEN  Shelley  II.  v.  210  He 
would  find  Gisborne  a  proser,  and  a  sieve  through  which 
much  learning  had  passed. 

Proses,  Prosesioun,  -session,  etc.,  obs.  forms 

of  PROCESS,  PROCESSION. 

t  Pro-set.  Obs.  nonce-wd.    [f.  PROSE  sb.  +  -ET.] 

A  little  or  insignificant  piece  of  prose. 

1615  LISLE  DM  Bartas'  Noe  Pref.  i  Among  the  sundrie 
versets  or  prosets  which  I  have,  or  shall  set  out  if  you  find 
some  that  savour  of  my  younger  time. 

II  Proseucha  (prpsi«-ka).  PI.  -83 ;  in  J  -a's. 
[late  L.  (Juv.),  ad.  Gr.  vfoatv-xn  prayer,  a  place 
of  prayer,  f.  Trpoatv\-to9<u  to  offer  prayers,  f.  wpos 
toward  +  c6x-f9at  '°  Pray-]  A.  place  of  prayer 
in  ancient  times,  an  oratory;  among  the  Jews, 
usually  an  unroofed  place  set  apart  for  prayer,  as 
distinct  from  a  synagogue. 

,11638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  66  Proseucha  was  a  plot  of 
ground  encompassed  with  a  wall  or .. other ..  indosure,  and 
open  above. . .  A  Synagogue  was.  .a  covered  edifice. .  .Syna- 
gogues were  within  the  Cities,  as  Proseucha's  were  with- 
out. 1879  J.  MARTINEAU  Hours  Th.  (1880)  II.  345  The  un- 
adorned proseucha  that  sufficed  for  apostolic  disciples.  1891 
tr.  Father  Didon's  Jesus  Christ  I.  25  [The  Jews]  built 
synagogues  and  proseuchae  at  the  entrances  of  towns. 

Proseys,  obs.  form  of  PROCESS. 

Prosify  (pr^a'zifai),  v.  Chiefly  humorous. 
Also  prosefy.  [f.  late  L.  prSsa  or  PROSE  sb.  + 
-FY :  in  sense  3,  after  versify.  The  spelling 
prosefy  is  app.  after  stupefy,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  turn  into  prose  ;  to  make  prosaic. 

1774  Miss  CARTER  Let.  to  Mrs.  Montagn  28  June,  Either 
the  poetry  confounds.. the  lesson,  or  the  lesson  prosifies  the 
poetry.  1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  882  In  such  a  frozen 
atmosphere  would  not  eloquence  be  congealed  on  the  lips 
of  an  Ulysses,  and  poetry  prosified  on  those  of  an  Apollo  ! 
1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  547/1  [He]  maltreats  the  glorious 
lines  of  Burns, ..  prosefying  his  poetry  and  twaddleising  his 
vigour. 
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2.  inlr.  To  make  or  write  prose. 

1816  SOUTIIEY  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bedford  4  Feb.,  I  cannot 
write  verses  in  the  presence  of  any  person,  . .  but  1  can 
prosify,  let  who  will  be  present.  i8rf  Btackw.  Mag. 
XXIII.  36  Prosifying  where  there  was  prose  enough  before, 
and  poetising  what  was  poetical  enough  already. 

So  Proiiflcation  (pr<?"'zifik/i-Jan),  the  action  of 
'  prosifying',  conversion  into  prose,  making  prosaic; 
Pro«ifler  (pr<yo-zifai(aj),  one  who  or  that  which 
'  prosifies '. 

1788  ANNA  SEWARO  Lttt.  (1811)  II.  12  The  thaft,  the 
ttwVrt's,  the  who's,  and  the  whom's,  are  proscficrs,.. inju- 
rious to  the  melody  of  verse.  1847  L.  HUNT  JarHoney\v. 
(1848)  43  This  prosification  of  a  fine  bit  of  poetry. 

Frosilient  (prosrlient),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
silitnl-cm,  pres.  pple.  of  prosiltre  to  leap  forth.] 
lit.  Leaping  forth ;  fig.  outstanding,  prominent. 
So  f  Pro«l-li»t«  v.  [erron.  form]  intr.,  to  be  pro- 
minent, project,  'stand  out1;  Prod-limey  [see 
-EKCY],  f  the  fact  of  leaping  forth  (obs.)  ;  fig.  pro- 
silient  quality,  great  prominence ;  t  Pro«ill-tion 
[n.  of  action  f.  1L.  prvsilire:  see  -TION],  the  action 
of  leaping  or  starting  out. 

i«S3  R-  SANDERS  Physiogn.  173  The  minde  is..apertly 
conversant  in  the  eyes..:  the  minde  resolute,  the  eyes 
•prosihatc,  being  humble,  they  subsidate.  1665  GLANVILL 
Def.  Vanity  Dogttt.  61  A  Repentine  "I'TOSiliency  jumping 
into  Being.  1817  COLERIDGE  in  /.//.  Rein.  (1839)  IV.  402 
He  has  given  it  such  prominence,  such  prosiliency  of  relief. 
190*  GEHTK,  ATHKKTON  Conqneror\.  i,  Hamilton,. .not  ex- 
cepting Washington, . .  was  to  Europeans  the  most  'prosilient 
of  Americans.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disf.  485  That  the 
Powder. .may  pass.. without  any  loss  by  'prosilition. 

Prosily  (pr<5"-zlli),  adv.  [f.  PROSY  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  prosy  manner ;  with  dull  and  tedious  utter- 
ance ;  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  prosaically. 

1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogilvies  xxu'i.  This  speech,  delivered 
rather  prosily  and  oracularly.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far  jfr. 
Madding  Crowd  I.  ii.  23  Oak  knew  her .  .as  the  heroine  of 
the  yellow  waggon. .  :  prosily,  as  the  woman  who  owed  him 
twopence. 

t  Prosiime-trical,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  med.or 
mod.L.  prSsimetric-us,  (.  prSsa  prose  +  melricus 
METRICAL.]  (See  qnot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prosimetrical,  consisting  partly 
of  Prose,  partly  of  Meeter  or  Verse. 

Prosimian  (pr^si-mian),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  PrUsimia,  generic  name  (lirisson  1756), 
Prosimise  pi.  (Storr  1780),  frosimii  pi.  (Illiger 
and  Cold  kiss  1811)  (f.  pro-  (?PRO-1  4,  or 
PRO-2  i)+simia  ape)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging 
to  the  group  Prosimis  or  Frosimii  of  Quadrnmana, 
now  reckoned  a  suborder  of  Primates,  comprising 
the  lemurs,  b.  sb.  An  animal  belonging  to  this 
group,  a  lemur.  So  Pro»i'miou»  <i.  —  a. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Prosimitts. . .  Applied  by  Illiger 
and  Goldfuss  to  a  Family  (Prosimi . .)  of  the  Mammi/era, 
comprehending  those  which,  under  different  relations 
approach  the  Siittia  :  prosimious.  1890  Cent.  Dict.,Prosi- 
tttian  (adj.  and  sb.]. 

Prosiness  (pr0°-zines).  [f.  PBOST  +  -NESS.] 
Prosy  or  prosaic  quality  ;  commonplaceness ;  dull- 


1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bhs.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  201  Those  well- 
regulated  minds  which,  during  a  good  part  of  the  Use  cen- 
tury, found  out  a  way,  through  rhyme,  to  snatch  a  prosiness 
beyond  the  reach  of  prose. 

Prosing  (pr^n-zirj),  vtl.  16.  [f.  PROSE  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PROSE. 

1.  Prose-writing,  prose  composition. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  C-ovt.  ll.  Pref.,  Wks.  1851  III.  144  Prosing 
or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter.  1801  MOORE  Morality  2 
Dozing  O'er  books  of  rhyme  and  books  of  prosing.  1840 
HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  6  Should  I  ever  get  beyond  prosing, 
verses  belong  to  her. 
.  Dull  or  tedious  talking ;  prosy  discourse. 

1775  MASON  Mem.  Gray  G.'s  Poems  (1775)  139  note.  But 
what  shall  we  say. .when  a  writer  whom  Mr.  Gray  so  justly 
esteemed  as  M.  Marivaux  is  now  held  in  such  contempt, 
that  Marivauder  is  a  fashionable  phrase  amongst  them  [the 
French],  and  signifies  neither  more  nor  less,  than  our  own 
fashionable  phrase  of  frosinft  1816  SCOTT  Antio.  xix, 
The  unceasing  prosing  of  his  worthy  companion.  1874 
L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ii.  61  His  moral 
prosings  savour  of  the  endless  gossip  over  a  dish  of  chocolate. 

Fro'sinff,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -ING  z.]  That 
proses ;  talking  or  writing  prosily ;  also  said  of  a 
writing  or  discourse  (  =  PBOSY). 

•775  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Karly  Diary, Let.  24  Apr.,Remem. 
her  how  prosing,  affected,  and  very  fine  he  is.  1809  G. 
ELLIS  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (1891)  I.  vii.  159  A  dull 
prosing  piece  of  orthodoxy  may  have  its  admirers.  1865 
GROTE  Plato  1. 125  Prosing  beggars,  in  mean  attire  and  dirt. 

Hence  Pro'sing-ly  adv.,  in  a  prosing  manner. 

i8>a  Blackni.  Mag.  XI.  735  You  will  not  need  to  hear  us 
prosingly  speak  of  it. 

Prosiphon  (pr^ssi-ifa).  Zool.  [f.  Pno-2  i  + 
SIPHON.]  The  primitive  siphon  in  an  embryonic 
ammonite,  a  kind  of  ligament  attached  to  the 
protoconch.  Hence  Pro«i-phon»l  a.,  pertaining 
to  the  prosiphon. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Prosiphon,  Prosiphonal.  tSej^Caml-r. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  387  The  protoconch  b  present,  and  contains 
a  prceiphon. 

188  —  3 
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Frosiphonate  (pn>,sai'0n<rt\  a.  Zool.  [i.pro, 
PRO-'  i  a  +  SIPHON  +•  -ATE  2  2.]  Of  a  chambered 
shell:  Having  the  siphonal  funnel  directed  for- 
ward, as  in  the  Prosipltonata,  a  primary  group  of 
chambered  cephalopods  now  extinct. 

Prosis(ae,  obs.  forms  of  PROCESS. 

Prosish.  (prou-zij),  a.  nonce-wd.     [f.  PROSE  sb. 

+  -ISH!.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  prose; 
somewhat  prosaic. 

1797  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Sontkey  (1895)  223  The  five  lines 
are  flat  and  prosish. 

Prosist  (pnfu-zist).  rare.  [f.  PROSE  sb.  +  -1ST.] 
A  prose-writer  :  =  PROSAIST  i. 

1809  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Southey  555  Lessing,  the  best 
German  prosist.  1850  LYNCH  Then.  Trin.  ix.  154  Imagina- 
tive thinkers,  whether  they  be  poets  or  prosists. 

II  Frosilambano-meuos.    [L.  (Vitruv.)  a. 

Gr.  TtpooKan&avontvos  (sc.  TOPCS)  the  note  taken  in 
addition,  i.e.  added  below  the  iiirart],  HYPATE.] 
The  name  of  the  lowest  note,  added  below  the 
lowest  tetrachord,  in  the  later  scales  or  systems  of 
ancient  Greek  music. 

1694  HOLDER  Harmony  (1731)  104  In  this  Scale  of  Disdia- 
pason . .  the  Mese  is  an  Octave  below  the  Nete  Hyperbotepn, 
and  an  Octave  above  the  Proslambanomenos.  Ibid.  105  The 
Hypodorian  Mood,  the  Proslambanomenos  whereof  was 
fix'd  upon  the  lowest  clear  and  firm  Note  of  the  Voice  or 
Instrument.,  of  the  deepest  settled  Pitch.  Ibid.  106  'I  he 
Proslambanomenos  of  the  Hypermixolydian  Mood  was  just 
an  Eighth  higher  than  that  of  the  Hypodorian.  1781 
BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  II.  ii.  86  The  proslambanomenos 
or  most  grave  sound  in  all  their  systems.  1894  R.  C.  HOPE 
Med.  Music  iii.  25  The  lesser  or  conjunct  system  comprised 
the  scale  of  Sappho,  the  proslambanomenos  or  added  note 
below,  with  the  upper  tetrachord  of  Terpander's. 

Pro-slavery,  etc.:  see  1'RO-1  5. 

Prosne,  obs.  form  of  PHONE  sb.,  a  homily. 

II  FrOSUeusiS  (prpsniw-sis).   Astron.     [a.  Gr. 
irpoaviuais  a  nodding  to,  inclination  towards;    in    ; 
Ptolemy  as  in  a  below  ;   f.  irpoaviviiv  to  nod  to, 
incline  towards.]      In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy :    | 
a.  Prosneusis  of  the  epicycle.  A  supposed  deviation   ; 
in  the  axis  of  the  moon's  epicycle,  assumed  as  a    | 
correction  to  the  lunar  anomaly,     b.   The  angle 
between  the  ecliptic  and  the  great  circle  joining  the 
centres  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth's  shadow  in  a 
lunar  eclipse. 

1906  DREYER  Hist.  Planetary  Syst.  ix.  106  The  principle 
of  rigorously  uniform  motion  had  been  violated  both  by 
introducing  a  point  outside  the  centre  of  the  deferent,  with 
regard  to  which  the  angular  motion  was  uniform,  and  by 
the  prosneusis.  Ibid.  xi.  252  He  [Bertrand].  .showed  that 
Abu  1  Wefa  did  not  add  his  '  mohazat '  to  the  prosneusis, 
the  latter  not  being  included  in  his  '  second  anomaly '. 
1908  —  Let.  to  Editor  20  Aug.,  [In  reference  to  sense  b]  This 
is  the  prosneusis  of  the  eclipsed  part  [of  the  moon]. 

Prosobranch  (pr^-s^brsenk),  sb.  (a.)  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Prosobranchia,  neut.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  vpuffca 
forwards  +  fipaix'a  gills.]  A  prosobranchiate 
gastropod  :  see  next.  b.  adj.  =  next. 

1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  i.  50  The  sexes  are  distinct  in 
the  most  highly  organized  (or  dicccious)  mollusca  :..the 
prosobranchs  pair.  1861  CARPENTER  in  Smithsonian  Rep. 
171  In  the  Prosobranchs,  the  breathing  cavity  is  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  511  No 
Prosobranch  is  . .  symmetrical.  1887  A  met:  Naturalist 
XXI.  557  A  Contribution  to  the  Embryology  of  the  Proso- 
branch Gasteropods. 

Hence  Fro'sobra^nchism,  the  condition  of  being   I 
prosobranchiate. 

Prosobraiicliiate  (-brarnki/t),  a.  (so.)  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Prosobranchiala  —  Prosobranchia  :  see 
prec.  and  -ATE  2  2.]  Having  the  gills  in  front  of 
the  heart,  as  the  aquatic  gastropod  molluscs  of  the 
group  or  order  Prosobranchia.  b.  sb.  =  prec. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Iny.  Anim.  viii.  508  Nearly  related 
forms  are  sometimes  opisthobranchiate,  sometimes  proso- 
branchiate. 1880  G.  W.  TRYON  Man.  Conclwl.  II.  6  An 

external  shell,  .is  common  to  all  the  prosobranchiates. 
FrOSOdal  (prf -s<;dal),  a.   Zool.    [f.  PROSODUS + 

-AL.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prosodus ; 

incurrent. 
1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  415/1  (Sponges')  The 

extension  of  the  prosodal  or  adital  canals  into  long  tubes. 
FrOSOde  (prp-soad).  Gr.  Antiq.   [ad.  Gr.  wpoa- 

oSioK]   =  PHOSODION. 

1777  R.  POTTER  jEschylus  (1779!  11.33  Prosode.  Supreme 
of  Kings,  Jove  ;  and  thou  friendly  night  [etc.].  This  ode., 
begins  with  a  sublime  and  manly  address  to  J  upiter. 

Prosodia,  L.  =  PROSODY  ;  pi.  of  PHOSODION. 

FrOSOdiaC  (prpsp-disek),  (J.l  and  sb.  [ad.  late 
L.  prosodiac-us,  ad.  Gr.  vpoaof  10x65,  f.  jrpoffoSioi' 
PROSODION.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  used  as  a  prosodion ; 
processional,    b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  verse 
described  in  B.  1850  (see  PROSODION]. 

B.  sb.  Anc.  Pros.  A  verse  consisting  of  three 
anapaests,   for   the  first   of  which  a  spondee  or 
iambus  may  be  substituted. 

Prosodiac  (pr^-diaek),  a.2  [ad.  late  L. 
prosoitiacus  =  Gr.  TrpoffySiamjs  (Victorinns  and 
Martianus  Capella,  4th  and  5th  c.)  (/.  melrus, 
mttneri),  with  sense  '  of  or  pertaining  to  prosody '. 


But  Gr. 


1492 

vi  is,  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  an 


and  la  ;  hence  in  the  mod.  langs.  referred  to  PROSODY.] 
=  PROSODIC.  l89°  i"  Cent.  Diet. 

Frosodiacal  (prpsodai-akal),  o.     [f.  as  prec.  -r 

-AL.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  prosody ;   =  PUOSODIO. 
1774  MITFORD  Ess.  Harmony  Lang.  132  A  living  writer, 

whose ..  criticisms  I.,  admire,  tho  obliged  to  combat   his 


licences  of  the  dramatic  poets. 

Hence  Prosodi'acally  adv.   =  PBOSODICALLY. 

1836  in  SMART. 

Frosodial  (prpsffn-dial),  a.1  [f.  L.  prosodi-a 
PROSODY  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  prosody; 
=  PROSODIC. 

1775  T.  SHERIDAN  Art  Reading  214  The  measure.. 
to  speak  in  the  prosodial  language,  becomes  purely  am- 
phibrachic.  1789  —  (title)  A  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  . .  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Prosodial 
Grammar  [ed.  i  Rhetorical  Grammar]. .  .The  Second  Edition, 
Revised,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.  1885  Athenxum  i  Aug. 
138/2  A  poet.. not  occupied  with.. prosodial  or  metrical 
systems,  or  traditional  models  of.  .style. 

Froso'dial,  a-2  [f-  PBOSODI-OH  +  -AL.]  =  PRO- 

SODIAC  a.1 

1874  SVMONDS  Italy  t,  Greece  215  Chapleted  youths  singing 
the  praise  of  Pallas  in  prosodial  hymns. 

FrOSOdian  (prpsJu'dian),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  L. 
prosodia,  Gr.  irpoaySia  prosody  +  -AN.] 

A.  sb.  —  PKOSODIST. 

16*3  COCKERAM  ii,  The  Art  of  accenting,  or  the  rule  of 
pronouncing  wordes  truely  long  or  short,  prosodie.  One 
skild  in  that  Art,  prosodian.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
VH.  i.  339  That  the  Forbidden  fruit.. was  an  Apple,  is 
commonly  beleeved,  ..and  some  have  been  so  bad  Prosodians, 
as  from  thence  to  derive  the  Latine  word  Malum ;  because 
that  fruit  was  the  first  occasion  of  evill.  1851  BLACKIE 
Stud.  Lang.  13  The  word  Jemale  is,  according  to  the 
technical  style  of  Prosodians,  a  Spondee. 

B.  adj.    =  next. 

1817  COI.EBROOKE  Algebra,  iv.  vi.  49  note,  Commentators 
appear  to  interpret  this  as  a  name  of  the  rule  here  taught  j 
sad'hdranti,  or  sad'hdrdna-cKhandd-ganita,  general  rule 
of  prosodian  permutation  :  subject  to  modification  in  parti- 
cular instances  ;  as  in  music. 

Prosodie  (pr^sp-dik),  a.  [f.  L.  prosodia  Puo- 
SODY  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  prosodiqtte.  (The  reputed  Gr. 
irpoaySiKus,  is,  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  an 
erroneous  spelling  of  irpoao$ian6s.)]  Of,  pertaining 
or  relating  to  prosody. 

1774  WARTOX  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  1.  Diss.  ii.  p.cvi, 
The  strict  .attention  of  these  Latin  poets  to  prosodie  rules. 
1886  J.  EGGELING  in  Eiuycl.  Brit.  XXI.  270/2  The  normal 
instrumental  ending  «,  preserved  for  prosodie  reasons. 
1006  SAINTSBURY  Eng .  Prosody  I.  Pref.  6  To  make  the  book  a 
history  of  prosodie  study  as  well  as  of  prosodie  expression. 
FrOSOdical  (pr^-dikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL  :  see  -ICAL.]  =  prec. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  II.  xxxiii.  505  A 
burlesque  Latin  poem,  . .  yet  not  destitute  of  prosodical 
harmony.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXV1.  554  He  has 
attempted  . .  the  '  absolute  prosodical  reproduction  '  of  the 
originals. 

Hence  Proso'dically  adv.,  in  relation  to  prosody. 
i88a  in  OGILVIE. 

II  Prosodiencephalon  (pr^sC|dai|ense-faVn). 
I   Anat.    PI.  -ce-phala.     Also  in  anglicized  form 
-ce-phal.      [mod.L.,  f.    Gr.   irpoato    forward  + 
j   DIENCEPHALON.]     In  Wilder's  nomenclature,  the 
prosencephalon  and  diencephalon  taken  together. 
Hence    Prosodlencephalic    (-s/fe'lik)    a.,   per- 
taining to  the  prosodiencephalon. 

1889  Buck's Handbk.  Med.Sc.  VIII.  130/2  The  compacted 
motor  and  sensory  conductors  between  the  prosodiencephal 
and  the  metepencephal.  1890  Cent.  Did.,  Prosodiencephalic. 
II  Frospdion  (pr^-di?n).  Gr.  Antiq.    Also  in 
L.  form  -ium.    PI.  prosodia.      [a.  Gr.  wpoaooiov 
j    (/jeXoi)  a  processional  song,  neut.  sing,  of  irpoao&ios 
adj.  processional,  f.  irp<5<ro8os  an  approach,  pro- 
cession :  see  PROSODUS.]     A  hymn  sung  in  pro- 
cession at  a  religious  festival  in  ancient  Greece. 

1850  MURE  Lit.  Greece  III.  73  The  prosodion  was  the 
hymn  sung  by  the  choristers  in  their  procession  to  the  altar 
or  sanctuary. .  .The  prosodion,  accordingly,  is  occasionally 
i    classed  under  the  general  head  of  Paean,  by  the  special 
!    title  of  Prosodiac,   or   Processional,  ptean.      Ibid.,  Such, 
j    apparently,  was  the  style  of  the  celebrated  Delian  prosodium 
|    ofEumelus.    1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  116  Processional 
hymns,  or  Prosodia,  were  sung  at  solemn  festivals  by  troops 
of  men  and  maidens  walking,  crowned  with  olive,  myrtle, 
bay,  or  oleander,  to  the  shrines. 

Frosodist  (pr^dist).  [f.  L.  prossdia  PRO- 
BODY  +  -)ST.]  One  skilled  or  learned  in  prosody. 

1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  121  Here  are  the 
swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march  of  slow-paced 
majesty,  exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the  same  sequence 
of  syllables,  except  that  the  exact  prosodistwill  find  the  line 
of  siviftness  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness. 
c  1800  J.  WALKER  Key  to  Classical  Pronunc.  (ed.  2)  Advt., 
If  it  convinces  future  prosodists  that  it  is  not  worthy  of 
their  attention.  1883  LECKY  in  Philol.  Soc.  Proc.  p.  Hi, 
Prosodists  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  an  English  syllable 
depended  on  the  number  of  sounds  it  contained ;  that,  for 
example,  ask  was  longer  than  ass  (vide  Guest). 

II  FrOSOdus  (prfs<7dus).  Zool.    [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr. 


PROSONOMASIA. 

npoaoSos  an  approach,   f.  trpos  to  +  oSJs  a  way.] 
An  incurrent  opening  or  channel  in  a  sponge. 

1887  SOLI.AS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  415/1  (Sponges!  The 
prosopyles . .  may  remain  unchanged .  .or  at  the  most  be  pro- 
longed  into  very  short  tubes,  each  s.prosodus  or  aditus. 

Prosody  (prp-stfdi).  Also  j8.  6-8  in  L.  form 
proso'dia.  [ad.  L.  prossdia  the  accent  of  a 
syllable,  a.  Gr.  irpoaydia  a  song  sung  to  music,  an 
accompaniment ;  the  tone  or  accent  of  a  syllable, 
a  mark  to  show  it ;  later  also,  a  mark  of  quantity ; 
f.  irpos  to  +  <j!8r}  song,  ODE.  Cf.  F.  prosodie  (1562 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  science  of  versification ;  that  part  of  the 
study  of  language  which  deals  with  the  forms  of 
metrical  composition  ;  formerly  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  grammar  (see  note  s.  v.  GRAMMAR  i),  and  in- 
cluding also  the  study  of  the  pronunciation  of 
words  (now  called  phonology  or  phonetics),  esp.  in 
relation  to  versification.  Also,  a  treatise  on  this. 

c  1430  Ccv.  Myst.  xx.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  189  Amonges  alle  clerkys 
we  bere  the  prysse,  Of  gramer,  cadens,  and  of  prosodye. 
1580  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  76, 1  would 
gladly  be  acquainted  with  M.  Drants  Prosodye.  a  1637  B. 
JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  \.  (tr.  Scaliger),  Prosody,  and  ortho- 
graphy, are  not  parts  of  grammar,  but  diffused  like  the 
blood  and  spirits  through  the  whole.  1749  Numbers  in 
Poet.  Comp.  10  There  is  a  very  wide  Difference  between  the 
Latin  and  English  Prosody.  And  it's  in  vain  to  think  of 
introducing  the  Rules  of  the  former  into  the  lattery  since 
the  English  Language  is  not  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  it. 
1814  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  345  Prosody  con- 
sists of  two  parts :  the  former  teaches  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  comprising  accent,  quantity,  emphasis,  pause, 
and  tone ;  and  the  latter,  the  laws  of  versification.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Pref.  17,  I  have  bound  myself  to  avoid 
certain  positions  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  ancient  prosody. 
|3.  1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  Pref.  (Arb.)  19  If  Eng- 
lish Poetrie  were  truely  reformed,  and  some  perfect  plat- 
forme  or  Prosodia  of  versifying  were,  .sette  downe.  Ibid. 
62  Though  our  wordes  can  not  well  bee  forced  to  abyde  the 
touch  of  Position  and  other  rules  of  Prosodia.  1603  DRY- 
IJEN  Examen  Poeticum  Ded.,  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  n  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  understand  not  the  Latin  prosodia. 
170*  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  i.  (1726)  28,  1  should  as  soon 
expect  to  find  the  Prosodia  in  a  Comb  as  Poetry  in  a  Medal. 

2.  Correct  pronunciation  of  words ;  the  utterance 
of  the  sounds  of  a  language  according  to  rule  ; 
observance  of  the  laws  of  prosody,  rare. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng:  Expos.,  Prosodie,tme  pronouncing 
of  wordes.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Eng.  Grain,  i,  A  letter  is  an 
indivisible  part  of  a  syllabe,  whose  prosody,  or  right  sound- 
ing, is  perceived  by  the  power.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev. 
(1872)  III.  v.  ii.  178  She  expressed  herself  with  a  purity, 
witn  a  harmony  and  prosody  that  made  her  language  like 
music.  1842  MRS.  GORE  Fascin.  128  He  heard  a  pure  and 
eloquent  voice  recite  with  the  most  elegant  and  perfect  pro- 
sody, these  verses  from  the  first  satire  of  Persius. 

3.  attrib. 

1877  HALES  Spenser  (Globe)  p.  xxviii,  Allying  himself  with 
these  Latin  prosody  bigots,  Spenser  sinned  grievously 
against  his  better  taste. 

PrOSOgaster(prpsi)lgse-st3j).  Atial.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  vpuatu  forward  +  yaarrip  belly.]  The  anterior 
or  upper  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  extending 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  pylorus,  and  including  the 
oesophagus  or  gullet  and  the  stomach  ;  the  foregut. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Prosogaster, 
syn.  for  Foregut. 

Prosognathous  (pi^sp-gnajiss),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  fvAeos  jaw  +  -ous.]  *=  PROGNATHOUS. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet  1893  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  PrOSOma(pros<?ii'ma).  Zool.  Also  in  anglicized 
form  prosome  (pnyj-s^m).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  vpo, 
PRO-  2  +  aSina.  body.]  The  anterior  or  cephalic 
segment  of  the  body  in  certain  animals,  as  cephalo- 
pods,  lamellibranchs,  and  cirripeds. 

1871  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  272  The  body  in  the  Cephalo- 
poda is  symmetrical,  .there  is  a  tolerably  distinct  separation 
.  .into  an  anterior  cephalic  portion  (prosoma)  and  a  posterior 
portion,  enveloped  in  the  mantle ..  (metaspma).  1877  HUX- 
LEY Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  293  The  thoracic  segments,  which 
succeed  the  prosoma,  gradually  taper  posteriorly. 

Hence  Proso'mal,  Prosoma'tic  adjs.,  belong- 
ing to  the  prosoma  or  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Prosomal,  Prosomatic.  1895  in  Syd,  Soc. 
Lex.  1900  W.  H.  GASKELL  in  Jrnl.  Anat.  ff  Physiol.  July 
465  The  Prosomatic  Appendages  of  the  Merostomata.  llnd. 
471  The  metastoma  represented  the  fused  last  pair  of  proso- 
matic  appendages,  and  so  formed  a  ventral  lip  to  a  proso- 
matic  or  oral  chamber. 

II  PrOSOnoma'Sia.  Obs.  [mod.L.,a.Gr.n/>oo-- 
ovofiaaio.  a  naming,  appellation,  f.  npoaovo^eiv 
to  call  by  a  name,  f.  vp6s  to  +  bvon&^iv  to  name.] 
Properly,  a  calling  by  a  name,  a  nicknaming.  (By 
Day  confused  with  PARONOMASIA.) 


him 


and  is  rather  a  by-name  geuen  in  sport,  than  a  surname 
geuen  of  any  earnest  purpose.  As,  Tiberius  the  Emperor, 
because  he  was  a  great  drinker  of  wine,  they  called  him.. 
Caldilis  Biberius  Mero,  in  steadeof  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero: 
and  so  a  iesting  frier  that  wrate  against  Erasmus,  called 
him..Errans  mus,  and  are  mainteined  by  this  figure  Pro- 
sonomasia,  or  the  Nicknamer. 


PROSOPALGIA. 

II  Frosopalgia  (prfsopwliljia).  rath.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  upuawTT-uv  a  lace  (f.  ir/>ds  to  +  cty,  tan-  eye, 
face)  +  dA-yos  pain.  Cf.  F.  prosopalgU.]  Facial 
neuralgia ;  face-ache. 

1831  SOUTH  Otto's  Pathol.  Anat.  454  It  is  not  surprising 
that ..  prosopalgia,  ischias  nervosa,  &c.  should  be  considered 
as  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  medullary  part  and 
shealhs  of  the  nerves.  i86a  New  Syd.  Soc.  J  'ear-til.  Med. 
fy  Sttrg.  150  Case  of  Prosopalgia  from  a  cranial  tumour. 
1876  tr.  von  Zifinssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XI.  io.>  Prosopalgia  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  neuralgia,  .most  frequently  met  with. 

Hence  Frosopalglo  (-arldgik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  affected  with  prosopalgia. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

PrOSOpial  (prcsJu-pial),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  PKOS- 
OFI-UM  +  -AI..]  Belonging  to  the  prosopium. 

1895  MIVART  in  Proc.  Zoot.  Sac.  369  On  either  side  a  large 
aperture,  the  two  forming  the  posterior  prosopial  nares. 

Prosopis  (prps<?u-pis>.  [In  sense  I,  late  L. 
prosffpis,  a.  Gr.  vpooums  (an  unidentified  plant), 
applied  as  generic  name  (Linnaeus  1767) ;  in  sense 
2,  mod.L.  generic  name  (Fabricius  1804).] 

1.  Sot.    A    tropical   and  subtropical    genus    of 
leguminous   trees   and    shrubs,   of    the    suborder 
Afimoscas,  often  prickly  or  thorny,  bearing  spicate 
green  or  yellow  flowers,  and  usually  fleshy  pods. 
Prosopis  julijlora  is  the  mesquit  or  honey-locust. 

1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxxii,  Peering  cautiously 
through  the  leaves  of  the  prosopis. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  ol  solitary  bees  of  the  family 
Audretiidte. 

1887  JEFFERIES  field  f,  Hedgerow  (1889)  205,  I  think 
there  were  four  species  of  wild  bee  at  these  early  flowers, 
including  the  great  bombus  and  the  small  prosopis  with 
orange-yellow  band.  1901  LD.  AVEBURY  in  Daily  Chron. 
2?  May  3/'  9"  tne  evolution  of  the  hive  bee  from  the  less 
highly  organised  Prosopis — which  has  a  short,  simple  tongue, 
no  brushes  or  baskets  on  the  legs,  and  leads  a  solitary  life. 

Prosopite  (prpsJu-pait).  A/in,  [ad.  G.  pros- 
opit  (Th.  Scheerer  1853),  f.  Gr.  vpoaoinov  face, 
mask  :  see  -ITE  *.]  A  hydrous  fluoride  of  alumi- 
nium and  calcium,  occurring  in  colourless,  white, 
or  greyish  crystals. 

1854  DANA  .'//«.  502  Prosopite.. occurs  at  the  tin  mines 
of  Altenberg.  1899  Amer.  Jrnl.  6V.  Ser.  iv.  VII.  53  If 
the  assumptions  made_  in  the  foregoing  are  justified,  the 
Utah  mineral  is  prosopite. 

II  Prosopium  (pr^sJu-piom).  Ornith.  PI.  -ia. 
[mod.L.  (Mivart  1895),  ad.  Gr.  irpoaomtiov  a 
mask,  f.  irpuaaiiruv  face.]  Term  for  the  whole  of 
the  bones  and  ossifications  in  front  of  the  cranio- 
facial  articulation  in  parrots. 

1895  MIVART  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  365  The  Bony  Beak  or 
Prosopium.  [Note]  By  this  term  I  intend  to  denote  the 
whole  ossified  mass  in  front  of  the  cranio-facial  articulation 
and  the  articulations  of  the  zygomata  and  palatines.  It 
includes  the  premaxilla,  the  maxillse,  maxillo-palatine  pro- 
cesses, the  nasals,  and  the  ethmoidal  and  turbmal  ossifica- 
tions of  the  beak.  Hid.  369  The  greater  extension  ventrad 
of  the  apex  of  the  prosopium. 

Proso-poetical  (prou'zopoie'tikal),  a.  rare.  [f. 
proso-,  assumed  comb,  form  of  L.  proso,  PBOSK  (see 
-o)  +  POETICAL.]  Properly  '  of  the  nature  of  prose 
poetry  ' ;  but  in  quots.  app.  taken  in  the  sense  '  of 
the  nature  of  metrical  prose  or  prosaic  verse '. 

1858  C.  A.  COLE  Mem.  Hen.  V,  p.  xliii,  The  present 
Metrical,  or  rather  Proso-poetical,  History.  1895  Month 
June  230  Thomas  of  Elmham — in  his  . .  proso-poetical 
History  of  Henry  V. 

t  Frosopo'graphy.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  ir/xWiroc 
face,  person :  see  -GRAPHY.  Cf.  F. prosopographie. ] 
A  description  of  the  person  or  personal  appearance. 

1577  tr.  Buliinger's  Decades  (1592)  613  Prosopographie  is 
a  picturing  or  representing  of  bodily  lineaments.  1577-87 
HOLINSHEO  Chron.  (1807)  II.  no  Thus  farre  of  the  acts 
and  deeds  of  Stephan  :  now.. touching  the  prosopographie 
or  description  of  his  person.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  aia. 
1813  Monthly  A  faff.  XXXVI.  330  An  historic  character, 
says  a  German  professor,  should  consist  of  two  parts,  the 
Pr^s^po}graphyl  or  description  of  the  person,  and  the 
eth-ypta^  or  description  of  the  mind  and  manners. 


, 

Prosopolepsy  {ytftffrvtfayA,  -liipsi).  ?  Ots. 
[ad.  Gr.  itfoaajroKri^ia  (a  Hebraism  of  the  N.T.) 


acceptance  of  the  face  or  person,  f. 
an  acceptor  of  the  face  or  person,  f.  irpoaanror 
face  +  \anftavdv  to  take,  accept.]  Acceptance  or 
'  acception  '  of  the  face  or  person  of  any  one  (see 
ACCEPTION  a,  PERSON  13);  respect  of  persons,  un- 
due favour  shown  to  a  particular  person  ;  partiality. 

1646  BUCK  Kic/i.  Ill  Ded.,  The  Historiographer,  vent. 
able;  free  from  all  Prosopolepsyes,  or  partial!   respects. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  567  The  Assump- 
tion of  it  was  neither  Fortuitous  nor  Partial,  or  with  Pro- 
sopolepsie  (the  Acception  of  Persons)  but  bestowed  upon  it 
justly  for  the  Merit  of  its  Vertucs.     1849  E-  B.  EASTWICK 
Dry  Leaves  116  The  English  rule  is  a  model  of  justice. 
I  here  is  no  prosopolepsy  in  it  ;  no  respect  of  persons.    All 
men  are  equal,  and  have  equal  rights. 

Hence    I  Prosopole  psian    Obs.,   one   given   to 
'  prosopolepsy  '  ;  a  '  respecter  of  persons  '. 

1647  J-  HEVDON  Disctni.  Fairfax  n  God's  no  Prosopo- 
lepsian,  he  respects  the  poore  as  well  as  the  rich. 

ProBOpologist(prcs0p(7'16d3ist).  nonce-wtl.     [f. 
Gr.  Ttpoaanrov  face  +  -I.OGIST.]     One  who  studies 
or  treats  of  the  face.     So  Prosopo'logy  (rare—*} 
the  scientific  study  of  the  face,  physiognomy. 
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1810  Blactw.  Mag.  VI.  651  As  this  author  limits  his 
observations  to  the  face,  we  propose  to  term  him,  and  all 
such,  prosopologisls,  discour&ers  on  the  face.  18^8  MAYNK 
Expos.  Lex.,  Prosopologia,  term  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
countenance :  prosopology. 

t  Prowpopey.  Obs.  Also  -eie,  -eye.  [nd. 
L.  prosopopoeia :  see  next,  and  cf.  F.  prosopop<-'e 
(i6th  c.  in  Littre').]  =  next. 

1577  tr.  Bu/linger's  Decades  (1592)  613   Prosopopeie  is 
wher  those  are  brought  in  to  speakc  that  do  not  speakc. 
1605   Ansiv.  Supposed  Discov.  Kom.  Doctr.,  etc.  a   He 
warreth.. against  poetically  or  childishlie  feigned  Prosopo- ' 
peis,   and   Chimeres  of  his  owne   creation.     01641    lir. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  4  Man.  (1642)  69  The  Prophet  himselfe. . 
speaks  by  Prosopopcy  concerning  them,  a  1693  Urquhart's 
l\abelais  in.    Prof.,  Who  with  their  very  countenance., 
express  their  consent  to  the  Prosopopeie. 

II  Prosopopoeia  ( pr(n3«popi -ia).  Also  6  -oiia, 
6-9  -eia,  (erron.  6-8  -oea,  7  -oia).  [L.  (Quintil.), 
a.  Gr.  vpoaanrottoiia  personification,  representation 
in  human  form  or  with  human  attributes,  £  vpua- 
aivov  face,  person  +  vouiv  to  make.] 

1.  A  rhetorical  figure  by  which  an  imaginary  or 
absent  person  is  represented  as  speaking  or  acting ; 
the  introduction  of  a  pretended  speaker. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  91  We  vnder- 
stand  these  things  to  be  spoken  by  a  figure  called  Prosopo- 
peia:  that  is,  by  the  fayning  of  a  person.  1581  SIDNEY 
Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  24  His  notable  Prosopopcias,  when  he 
maketh  you  as  it  were,  see  God  comming  in  his  Maiestie. 
1609  K.  BARNARD  Faith/.  Shefih.  67  Prosopopeia ;  the 
feigning  of  a  person  :  when  wee  bring  in  dead  men  speak* 
ing,  or  our  selues  doe  take  their  person  vpon  vs,  or  giue  voice 
vnto  senselesse  things.  1787  GREGORY  tr.  Loivth's  Lett.  (1816) 
I.  xiii.  280  Prosopopoeia,  or  Personification.  Of  this  figure 
there  are  two  kinds :  one,  when  action  and  character  are  attri- 
buted to  fictitious,  irrational,  or  even  inanimate  objects ; 
the  other,  when  a  probable  but  fictitious  speech  is  assigned 
to  a  icai  character.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  153 
This  is  his  one  public  literary  Equivocation . .  it  was  resorted 
to.. to  gjve  additional  weight  by  means  of  a  harmless  pro- 

Tpoeia  to  an  argument  tor  the  noblest  of  principles. 
A  rhetorical  figure  by  which  an  inanimate  or 
abstract  thing  is  represented  as  a  person,  or  with 
personal  characteristics :  •=  PERSONIFICATION  i . 
(Formerly  included  in  prec.  sense  :  see  quots.  1609, 
1787  there.) 

1578  TIMME  Calttitte  on  Gen.  142  Clemency  and  gentle- 
ness ..  is  attributed    thereto,  by  a   figure   called  Prosopo- 
poiia.      1649   ROBERTS  Claris  liibl.   276   The    universal! 
triumph  and  gladnesse  as  it  were  of  all  creatures  (in  an  ele- 
gant Prosopopeia)  is  intimated.     173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
v.  §  22  Sentiments,  and  vices,  which  by  a  marvellous  pro- 
sopopoeia he  converts  into  so  many  ladies.     1884  A.  LAU- 
BERT  in  i9//<  Cent.  June  947  Prosopopoeia  has  no  place  even 
in  popular  science. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  person  or  thing  in  which 
some  quality  or  abstraction  is  as  it  were  embodied  ; 
an  impersonation,  embodiment  (9^  something). 

1816  DISRAELI  I'ir.  Grey  i.  x,  Don't  start.. and  look  the 
very  Prosopopeia  of  Political  Economy  !  1867  MACFAKREN 
Harmony  iv.  (1876)  152  Everywhere  at  once,  .the  prosopo- 
poeia of  ubiquity. 

Hence  Prosopopce'ial,  Prosopopce'ic,  -ical 
adjs,,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  involving 
prosopopoeia. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  622  To  this  place  now 
doo  belong  the  'Prosopopeiall  speeches  of  God.  165* 
URQUHART  7«w/Wks.  (1834)292, 1  could  have  used..apos- 
trophal  and  prosopopoeia!  diversions.  1883  COTTERILL 
Does  Science  Aid  Faith  t  (1886)  57  A  poetic  and  'prosopo- 
poeic  representation  of  the  attribute  of  Divine  wisdom. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  192  He  hath  a  *Prosopo- 
poical  speach  to  his  countrie. 

Prosopulmonate  (prfsoptrlmifo/t),  a.  /.oof. 
[f.  Gr.  irpoffw  forward  +  PULMONATE.]  Pulmonate 
in  front:  applied  to  those  pnlmonate  or  air- 
breathifig  gastropod  molluscs  which  have  the 
pulmonary  sac  in  front  (opp.  to  opisthopulnionatt 
(see  OPISTHO-)  ;  cf.  PROSOBRANCHIATE). 

1877  HUXLEY  Aunt.  Ittv.  Attim.  viii.  514  The  animal  is 
thus  more  or  less  prosopulmonate. 

FrOSOpyle  (prp-sopail).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  tfixra 
forward  +  mJXi/  a  gate.]  A  small  aperture  by 
which  an  endodermal  chamber  in  a  sponge  com- 
municates with  the  exterior.  Hence  Prosopylar 
(prpsp-pilai)  a.,  pertaining  to,  having,  or  con- 
stituting a  prosopyle. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  413/2  (Sponges*  To 
avoid  ambiguity  we  shall  for  the  future  distinguish  [this) 
kind  of  opening  as  a  prosopyle.  1888  —  in  Challenger 
Rep.  XXV.  p.  xiv,  The  recesses,  known  as  flagellated 
chambers,  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  sac  (para. 
gaster)  each  by  a  single  wide  mouth  (apcpyl^,  and  with  the 
exterior  by  a  small  pore  (prosojyle).  1890  Cent.  Diet., 
Prosopylar. 

Prospect  (pvspekt),  si.  [ad.  L.  prospecl-us 
a  look  out,  view,  f.  prdspic-frc  to  look  forward, 
f.  pro,  PRO-  l  -i-  spectre  to  look.  Cf.  F.  prospect 
(lOth  c.  in  Littre).] 

I.  1.  The  action  or  fact  of  looking  forth  or  out, 
or  of  seeing  to  a  distance ;  the  condition  (of  a  build- 
ing, or  station  of  any  kind)  of  facing  or  being  so 
situated  as  to  have  its  front  hi  a  specified  direction ; 
outlook,  aspect,  exposure.  Obs.  passing  into  3. 

1431-50  tr.  Hifiitn  (Rolls)  I.  147  The  water  of  Cilicia, 
which  hathe  prospecte  ageyne  the  yle  of  Cipresse  [I.  sinum 
quiprospiiitcoiitrainsHlamCyprum}.  AW.  II.  11  Briteyne 


PROSPECT. 


[  it.  .sette  as  vn  to  the  prospecte  of  Speyne  [0.1  pioip.<t,,m 
Hisfanixsitaut}.  1560  lilBU  (Genev.)  £nt. ,xl.«4  Wiih- 
out  the  inner  gate  were  the  chambers  of  the  singer*  i  i  the 

I    inwarde  courte.  .and  their  prospect  was  towarde  the  South. 

j    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.  119  [Armenia]  confineth  vpon  the 


Medians,  and  hath  a  prospect  to  the  Caspian  tea.  1691  KAY 
Creation  it.  (1692)  4  This  [erect]  Figure  is  most  convenient 
for  Prospect,  and  looking  about  one.  1845  STOCQUKLCR 


Hantibk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  965  The  atmosphere  tolerably 
clear,,  .and  the  prospect,  for  the  most  part,  clear  and  open : 
this  is  the  autumn,  if  autumn  there  be  at  Dorjeling. 

tb.  A  place  which  affordi  an  open  and  ex- 
tensive view;  a  look -out  Obi. 

c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cil.  xi,  From  the  prospect  of 
thy  heav'nly  hall  Thy  eye  of  earth  survey  did  take.  1611 
CORYAT  Crudities  164  People  may  from  that  place  at  from 
a  most  delectable  prospect  contemplate  and  view  the  parts 
of  the  City  round  about  them.  1667  MII.TON  /'.  L.  in.  77 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high,.  .Thus.. spake. 
1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  i  Kings  vii.  4  And  there  were  prospects 
[1611  windowes]  in  three  rows,  and  light  was  over  against 
light  in  three  ranks. 

2.  An  extensive  or  commanding  sight  or  view ; 
the  view  of  the  landscape  afforded  by  any  position. 

1538  ELYOT,  Prospectus  ..  a  syght  farre  of,  a  prospecte. 
1594  NORUEN  Sfec.  Hrit.  Pars  (Camden)  23  A. .bowse  of 
pleasure  vpon  thetoppofa  mount . . :  it  is  scene  farr  of,  and 
hath  most  large  and  pleasant  perepecte  [sic].  1613  PUKCHAI 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  436  The  streets  ate  strait,  yeelding  pros- 
pect from  one  gate  to  another.  1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
216  [St.  Helena]  giues  a  large  prospect  into  the  Ocean. 
1*57-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Kctir.  (1850)  I.  28  Take  we  next  a 
prospect  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  behold  from  the  lofty 
mountains  how  the  humble  valleys  are  clothed  with  verdure. 
1778  M.  CUTLER  in  Li/e,  etc  (1888)  I.  68,  I  had  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  whole  army  as  it  moved  off*.  1818  Miss  MITFORD 
in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  ii.  23  There  is  but  one  place  in 
all  Berkshire  which  has  a  really  fine  commanding  prospect. 
1853  PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksh.  iv.  128  A  most  striking 
prospect  over  sea  and  land.  1860  TYNDAIL  Glac.  I.  vii.  49 
The  prospect  was  exceedingly  fine. 

b.  In  (within)  or  into  proiped :  in  or  into  a 
position  making  it  possible  to  see  or  to  be  seen ; 
within  the  range  or  scope  of  vision  j  in  or  into 
sight  or  view  ;  within  view.  Also  fig.  arch. 

'5S5  EDEN  Decades  13  Within  the  prospecte  of  the  be- 
gynnynge  of  Culja,  he  founde  a  commodious  hauen.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  231  Euery  louely  Organ  of  her  life. 
Shall  come..  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soule.  1605 
[see8J.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  486 The  Knight..  Was  now 
in  prospect  of  the  Mansion.  1665  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T. 
Matt.  iv.  8  By  all  Kingdoms  is  meant,  many  that  were  within 
prospect.  1738  GRAY  Tasso  5  Nor  yet  in  prospect  rose  the 
distant  shore.  1800-24  CAME  UKLI.  Dream  iv,  Yon  phantom's 
aspect ..  would  appal  thee  worse,  Held  in  clearly  measured 
prospect. 

3.  That  which  is  looked  at  or  seen  from  any 
place  or  point  of  view ;  a  spectacle,  a  scene ;  the 
visible  scene  or  landscape. 

a  1633  Ai'srix  Medit.  (1635)278  What  a  prospect  is  a  well- 
furnisFd  Table?  1661  J.  DAMES  tr.  MandtUlo's  Trav.  58 
The  windows  of  all  the  houses.. were  beset  with  Lamps, 
before  which  were  placed  Vessels  of  Glass  fill'd  with  waters 
of  several  colours,  which  made  a  very  delightful  prospect. 
1693  Humours  Town  3,  1  had  rather  look  up  to  see  the 
welcome  prospect  of  your  House.  1711  SWIFT  Jrul.  to 
Stella  25  Aug.,  He  is  ravished  with  Kent,  which  was  his 
first  prospect  when  he  landed.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer 
1438  Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around,  Of 
lulls,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires.  1763 
JOHNSON  in  Bosivell  6  July.  But,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the 
noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees,  is  fhe  high 
road  that  leads  him  to  England.  1708  WORDSW.  Peter  Bell 
i.  xvi,  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked.  1859  DICKENS 
Lett.,  to  Mrs.  Watson  31  May,  A  snug  room  looking  over 
a  Kentish  prospect. 

||  b.  A  vista ;  a  long,  wide,  straight  street ;  an 
avenue  of  houses.  ^  Russian,  esp.  used  of  the  great 
avenues  of  St.  Petersburg ;  e.  g.  Ncvsky  Ptospekl.) 

1 4.  The  appearance    presented    by  anything ; 
aspect.  Obs.  rare. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otli.  in.  iii.  398  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I 
thinke,  To  bring  them  to  that  Prospect.  1709  MRS.  E. 
SINGER  Love  4-  Friendship  36  in  Prior's  Poems,  On  the 
Plain  when  she  no  more  appears,  The  Plain  a  dark  and 
gloomy  Prospect  wears.  1715  I.EONI  Palladia's  Archil. 
(1742)  II.  8  By  Prospect  is  understood  the  first  show  or 
appearance  that  a  Temple  makes  to  such  as  approach  it. . . 
1  hose  which  have  their  Porticos  only  in  front,  may  be  said 
to  have  the  Prospect  Prostyles. 

1 5.  A  pictorial  representation  of  a  scene  or  the 
like  ;  a  view,  a  picture,  a  sketch.  Obs. 

1649  EVELYN  Diary  20  June,  I  went  to  Putney  and  other 
places  on  the  Thames  to  take  prospects  in  crayon  to  carry 
with  me  into  France,  where  1  thought  to  have  them  en- 
grav'd.  1695  E.  BERNARD  Voy.fr.  Aleppo  to  Tadmtrr  in 
Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  111.  119  We  have  since  procured  a  Curious 
Prospect  of  these  Noble  Ruins,  taken  on  the  Place.  1708 
J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  II.  in.  x.  (1737)  *3? 
Prospects  of  it  [the  Bass),  as  represented  in  bleier's 
Theatrum  Scotise,  will  sufficiently  shew  the  Difficulty  of 
Access  to  it,  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Venue's  Anted.  Paint. 
(1786)  II.  180  His  works  are  mentioned  in  the  royal  cala- 
logue,  particularly  prospects  of  his  majesty's  houses  in 
Scotland. 

II.  f  6-  A  mental  view  or  survey ;  a  look, 
inspection,  examination ;  also,  an  account  or 
description.  Obs. 

i«»S  BACON  Est.,  Truth  (Arb.)  501 '  To  see  the  Errours..in 
the  vale  below  ' :  So  alwaies,  that  this  prospect,  be  with  Pitty. 
a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  Vlll  (1683)  10  Our  King  being 
thus  setled  in  his  Throne,  took  several  prospects  upon  all 
his  neighbouring  Princes.  1677  Gm't.  I'eiice  266  Let  us 
now  take  a  Prospect  of  their  Governours,  I  mean,  consider 
the  Manners  and  Maxims  of  their  Nobility,  a  1718  PENH 


PROSPECT. 

Tracts  Wks.  1726  1.  248,  I  take  a  Serious  Prospect  of  the 
Spiritual  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Second  Covenant. 
1764  GOLDSM.  (title)  The  Traveller ;  or,  a  Prospect  of  bociety. 

7.  A  scene  presented  to  the  mental  vision,  esp.  ot 
something  future  or  expected  ;  a  mental  vista. 

1641  DENHAM  Sophy  v.  i,  Man  to  himselfe  Is  a  large 
prospect.  1672  GREW  Anal.  Plants,  Idea  Phllos.  Hist. 
%  63  How  far  soever  we  go,  yet  the  surmounting  of  one 
difficulty  is  wont  still  to  give  us  the  prospect  of  another. 
1736  BUTLER  Altai,  i.  Concl.,  Wks.  1874  1. 144  All  expectation 
of  immortality,  .opens  an  unbounded  prospect  to  our  hopes 
and  our  fears.  1785  T.  BALCUV  Disc.  26  True  knowledge 
will  perpetually  mortify  us  with  the  prospect  of  our  own 
weakness  and  ignorance.  1879  Caotltt  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
95/1  The  torch  which  illuminated  the  path  of  the  youth,  and 
opened  new  prospects  to  his  eager  views. 

8.  A  mental  looking  forward ;  consideration  or 
knowledge  of,  or  regard  to  something  future. 

1605  SHAKS.  M<icb.  \.  iii.  74  To  be  King  Stands  not  within 
the  prospect  of  beleefe.  1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  102  Not. . 
without  Prospect  had  to  the  benefit  of  such  as  will  be  glad 
of  instruction,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  John  xix.  22  The 


shall  receive  from  the  Royal  Society.  1862  STANLEY  yew. 
Ch.  (1877)  I.  viii.  157  It  was  a  Pisgah,  not  of  prospect,  but 
of  retrospect. 

b.  esp.  Expectation,  or  reason  to  look  for  some- 
thing to  come  ;  that  which  one  has  to  look  forward 
to.  Often  //. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Lew  C.  Warns  281  For  the  future, 
nothing  remained,  but  a  prospect  of  Tyranny  and  slavery. 
1667  MAHVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  223  If  anything  be 
particularly  in  your  prospects,,  .you  will  do  well  to  give  us 
timely  advice,  c  1.775  JOHNSON  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  ThraU  (1788) 
I.  259  Our  gay  prospects  have.. ended  in  melancholy  retro- 
spects. 1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  555  The  prospect 
which  lay  before  Monmouth  was  not  a  bright  one.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiii.  165  Seeing  no  prospect  of  fine  weather, 
I  descended  to  Saas.  1881  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  n. 
iii.  196  He  was  careless  about  his  personal  prospects. 

C.  In  prospect :  within  the  range  of  expectation  ; 
expected,  or  to  be  expected :  now  chiefly  of  some- 
thing personally  advantageous. 

1779  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  286  Every  thing  in  prospect 
appears  to  me  so  very  gloomy.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Manch.  Strike  iv.  55  Allen  longed  to. -forget  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  all  that  was  in  prospect.  Mod.  He  has 
nothing  in  prospect  at  present. 

III.  f9.  Short  for  prospect-glass:  seen.  Obs. 
1639  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.,  to  W.  Spang  28  Sept.,  The  King 

himself  beholding  us  through  a  prospect,  conjectured  us  to 
be  about  16  or  18,000  men.  1685  BURNET  Lett.  iii.  (1686) 
169,  I  looked  at  this  Statue,  .through  a  little  prospect  that 
I  carried  with  me.  1743  HUME  Ess.,  Rise  Arts  fy  Sc.  (1817) 
I.  106  A  man  may  as  reasonably  pretend  to  cure  himself  of 
love,  by  viewing  his  mistress  tln-ough  the  artificial  medium 
of  a  microscope  or  prospect. 

IV.  10.  Mining,     a.  A  spot  giving  prospects 
of  the  presence  of  a  mineral  deposit. 

1839  MARRYAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  129  Finders,  who 
would  search  all  over  the  country  for  what  they  called  a 
good  prospect,  that  is,  every  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
a  good  vein  of  metal.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  free.  Met. 
U.  S.  180  There  are  also  a  number  of  prospects  being  opened 
up  in  the  vicinity.  1895  in  Daily  News  n  July  5/4  This 
demand  [in  California]  is  more  for  developed  properties 
than  for  mere  '  prospects '  which  may  or  may  not  become 
mines. 

b.  An  examination  or  test  of  the  mineral  rich- 
ness of  a  locality  or  of  the  material  from  which 
the  ore,  etc.  is  extracted. 

1855  Melbourne  A  rgus  10  Jan.  4/6  The  result  of  a  few 
prospects  that  have  been  made  at  a  spot.. has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

c.  A  sample  of  ore  or  '  dirt '  for  testing ;  also, 
the  resulting  yield  of  ore. 

1879  ATCHERLEY  Boerlandus  The  thrill  of  pleasure,  .with 
which  the  digger  contemplates  his  first  good  'prospect'  in 
the  pan.  There  they  are — some  bright  and  yellow,  others 
inky  black,  little  rounded  nuggets  of  every  shape.  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Rig/it  (1890)  33/1  When  the  first 
'  prospect ',  the  first  pan  of  alluvial  gold^drift,  was  sent  up 
to  be  tested,  we  stopped  work  and  joined  the  anxious  crowd, 
who  pressed  around.  1891  Melbourne  Age  2  Sept.  5/3  The 
average  prospect  will  not  exceed  from  2  to  6  oz.  per  dish. 

V.  11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (from  I  b)  prospect 
ground,  tower  ;  (from  10)  prospect  hole,  operation, 
pan,  shaft,  work ;  prospect-glass,  a  '  prospective 
glass ',  telescope,  field-glass. 

1617  Fight  at  Sea  A  iij,  Who  in  a  *prospect  glasse  per- 
ceiued  them  to  bee  the  Turkes  Men  of  Warre.  1871 
CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  CarlyUs  Lett.  (1883)  I.  257  Susan., 
had  from  her  windows,  with  a  prospect-glass,  singled  me 
out  on  the.  .deck  of  the  steamer.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  406 
Ihey  rushed  by  the  "prospect-ground  and  the  wind-waving 
fig-tree.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  f,  Mining  303  Most 
of  these  are  as  yet  mere  'prospect-holes,  and  can  boast  of 
but  little  rich  ore. 
He  stood 
1877  RAYI 

by  the  "prospect-shafts,  the  channel  falls' toward  ~his  e'n'd  on 
a  steep  grade.  1900  Daily  News  25  Sept.  5/1  The  Lord  of 


t  Pro  Spect,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [ad.  L.  pro- 
spect-us,  pa.  pple.  of  prospic-lre :  see  prec.]  Open 
to  view,  clearly  visible. 

a  1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  Q.  Corinth  HI.  i,  I  wear  a  Christall 
casement  'fore  my  heart. . .  Let  it  be  prospect  unto  all  the 
world. 
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Prospect  (see  below),  v.  [In  branch  I,  ad.  L. 
prospect-are,  frequent,  of  prospic-lre :  see  above  ;  in 
branch  II,  a  new  formation  from  PROSPECT  sb.  IV.] 

I.  (pr0|Spe'kt). 

fl.  intr.  To  look  forth  or  out ;  to  front  or  face  ; 
to  afford  a  prospect  in  some  direction.  Obs. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  79  It  prospecteth  towarde  that  pane 
of  Aphrike.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Barlas  n.  i.  iv.  Handle- 
Cm/is  206  Sixteen  fair  Trees  . .  Whose  equall  front  in 
quadran  form  prospected  As  if  of  purpose  Nature  them 
erected.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  437  Their  houses 
are  low . .  and  prospect  into  the  streets. 

f  2.  trans.  Of  a  person :  To  look  out  upon  or 
towards ;  to  look  at,  view,  see  at  a  distance.  Of  a 
building  or  the  like :  To  front,  face  ;  to  lie  or  be 
situated  towards ;  to  command  a  view  of.  Obs. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  140  The  highest  towre  of  his  palaice, 
from  whense  they  myght  prospecte  the  mayne  sea.  1578 
BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  20  ppenyng  the  window  of  light, 
on  the  clearer  side,  prospecting  the  Sunne.  1579  FENTON 
Guicciard.  (1618)  223  He  cast  a  mine  on  that  side  which 
prospects  Pizifalcona.  1677  [see  PROSPECTING  vbl.  sb.  \\. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  150  The  College  of  the 
Carmelites  is  on  an  high  Mount,  prospecting  the  whole  City. 

f3.  trans.  To  foresee,  look  for,  expect;  to 
anticipate.  Obs.  rare. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  152  How  many  accidents  fall 
out  fatally,  that  can  have  no  second  cause  ordinatly  assigned 
to  them,  much  less  prospected  in  them.  1671  FLAVEL 
Fount.  Life  xviii.  Wks.  1731  II.  52/1  The  infinite  Wisdom, 
prospecting  all  this,  ordered  that  Christ  should  first  be 
deeply  humbled. 

II.  Mining,  etc.  (prp'spekt).  Originally  U.S. 
4.  intr.  To  explore  a  region  for  gold  or  other 

minerals. 

1848  [see  PROSPECTING///,  a.  2].  1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado 
ix.  (1862)  88  Dr.  Gillette  came  down.. with  a  companion, 
to  '  prospect '  for  gold  among  the  ravines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 1872  BESANT  &  RICF.  Ready  Money  Mortiboy 
iii,  '  Went  prospecting  to  Mexico  ' — '  What's  prospecting, 
Dick?'  'Looking  for  silver'.  1885  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Head 
Station  (new  ed.)  64  I've  sent  my  mate  to  prospect  for  a 
new  claim.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.,  Prospect  v.,  to 
search  for  gold.  In  the  word,  and  in  all  its  derivatives,  the 
accent  is  thrown  back  on  to  the  first  syllable. 

\>.fg.  To  search  about,  look  out/of  something. 

1867  E.  NASON  in  N.  Eng.  Hist,  f,  Gen.  Reg.  XXI.  5 
Mr.  Webster,  .finding  himself  almost  pennyless,..came  to 
Boston,  '  prospecting '  for  employment.  1870  LOWELL  Study 
Wind.  I.  7,  I  hope  she  was  prospecting  with  a  view  to 
settlement  in  our  garden.  1872  R.  B.  MARCY  Border  Rem. 
145  A  professional  mesmerist. .'  prospecting  '  for  subjects  to 
exercise  his  powers  upon  after  a  lecture.  1884  N.  Eng. 
Hist,  ft  Gen.  Keg.  XXXVIII.  340,  I  have  prospected  m 
the  records,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

6.  trans,  a.  To  explore  or  examine  (a  region)  for 
gold  or  other  minerals,  b.  To  work  (a  mine  or 
lode)  experimentally  so  as  to  test  its  richness. 

1858  N.  York  Tribune  20  Sept.  7/2  [He]  left  Cherry 
Creek,  near  Pike's  Peak,  on  the  27th  of  July,  having  satis- 
factorily '  prospected '  a  rich  gold  region.  1865  VISCT. 
MILTON  &  CHEADLE  N.  W.  Passage  xii.  (1901)  222  The 
three  miners . .  discovering  that  they  were  close  to  the 
Athabasca,  had  turned  back  to  prospect  the  sources  of  the 
McLepd.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  162  A 
shaft  is  being  sunk  to  prospect  the  ground. 
C.  fig.  To  survey  as  to  prospects. 

1864  D.  A.  WELLS  Our  Burden  f,  Strength  10  Let  us 
now  cautiously  prospect  the  resources  of  the  future.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vii.  (1880)  264  Prospect  the  place,  look 
for  an  open  space.  1892  Daily  News  12  Apr.  5/5  In  pro- 
specting the  new  year,  he  saw  grounds  for  caution,  but  none 
for  alarm. 

6.  intr.  Of  a  mine,  reef,  or  ore :  To  give  (good 
or  bad)  indications  of  future  returns ;  to  '  promise ' 
(well  or  ill).  Also,  to  turn  out,  prove  (rich  or 
poor)  on  actual  trial. 


I\AYMUNU  jiufuf.  tttines  <j-  mining  oo  ine  airt  on  ine  oeu« 
rock  is  very  rich,  having  prospected  from  $5  to  $10  to  the 
pan.  1897  Daily  News  3  Nov.  9/5  This  stone  is  very  rich 
in  places,  and  some  of  it  prospects  fully  20  ounces  to  the  ton. 

Prospecting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PROSPECT. 

1 1.  1.  (pr^spe'ktirj)  Viewing,  seeing.  Obs. 

1677   GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  416  The  expression.. inti- 
mates that  the  way  which  Satan  took  was  different  from 
common  prospecting  or  beholding. 
U.  Mining  (prp-spektirj). 

2.  Surveying  as  to  prospects;  exploring  or 
examining  for  minerals ;  the  experimental  working 
of  a  mine  or  reef. 

1857  J.  D.  BORTHWICK  3  Years  California  vi.  124  We  aban- 
doned it  [our  claim],  and  went '  prospecting '.  1872  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  ff  Mining  283  Little  real  mining  has  been 
carried  on,  while  much  prospecting  has  taken  place.  1887 
R.MURRAY  Geol.  <$•  Phys.  Geog.  Victoria  157  Tracts., 
which,. .in  spite  of  careful  prospecting,  failed  to  yield  gold. 
b.  attrib.  Used,  made,  or  done  in  prospecting, 
as  prospecting drill,  mill,  shaft,  work ;  prospecting 
claim,  the  first  claim,  marked  out  by  the  discoverer 
of  the  deposit. 

'?i77  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  Sr  Mining  37  Prospecting- 

Irills  will  be  used,  .to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
best-appearing  veins  on  the  whole  estate.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
3  Dec.,  Hundreds  of  men.. began  to  sink  what  are  called 

prospecting  shafts',  and  a  vast  amount  of  low  grade 
mineral  was  brought  to  bank.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD' 


PEOSPECTIVE. 

Miners  Right  v,  This-  .would  be  but  half  the  size  of  the 
premier  or  prospecting  claim. 

Jig.  1891  Athenxnui  23  May  662/2  Nothing  could  well 
look  less  promising  ..  than  the  first  appearances  which  .. 
greeted  Dr.  Atkinson  on  his  prospecting  visit  to  Danby. 

Prospecting,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.] 

f  1.  That  looks  forward  or  foresees ;  provident. 

1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  Ep.  to  Rdr.  14  Man  being  a  pru- 
dent and  prospecting  creature,  hath  the  advantage  of  all 
other  creatures  in  his  foreseeing  faculty. 

2.  Mining  (prp'spektirj).  That  prospects  or 
searches  for  indications  of  gold,  etc. 

1848  N.  York  Lit.  World  3  June  (Bartlett),  Two  or  three 
men  with  a  bucket,  a  rope,  a  pick-axe,  and  a  portable  wind- 
lass.. .This.,  is  a  prospecting  party.  i88a  H.  LANSDELL 
Through  Siberia  I.  213  There  must  be  a  prospecting  party 
made  up. 

Prospectiou  (pr^ispe-kjan).  Now  rare.  [n.  of 
action  C  L.  prd$pie-?re  :  see  PROSPECT  sb.] 

1.  The  action  of  looking  forward ;  anticipation ; 
consideration  of  or  regard  to  the  future ;  foresight. 

1668  H.  MORE  Dili.  Dial.  i.  ix.  (1713^  18  A  Principle 
that  has  a  Prospectioil  for  the  best,  that  rules  all.  1668 
HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  185  This  is  great  wisdom  in 
prospection  ;  in  taking  care  of  the  future.  i8oa  PALEY  Nat. 
Theol.  xviii.  (1819)  282  That  the  prospection,  which  must  be 
somewhere,  is  not  in  the  animal,  but  in  the  Creator.  1831 
CARLYLE  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  III.  238  Such  retrospections 
and  prospections  bring  to  mind  an  absurd  rumour. 
b.  A  seeing  or  beholding,  a  view. 

1897  in  Chicago  Advattce  29  July  135/2  The  higher  sense 
gives  prospection  of  a  spiritual  King  and  a  spiritual  Canaan. 

2.  The  action  of  prospecting  for  gold  or  the  like  : 
see  PROSPECT  v.  II. 

1908  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Mar.  11/3  The  directors  authorised 
..the  prospection  of  the  swampy  land  ..  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  possibility  of  working  this. 

Prospective  (pr^spe-ktiv),  a.  and  sb.  [As 
adj.  ad.  obs.  F.  prospecti/^  -ive,  or  med,L.  pr5- 
spectiv-us  belonging  to  or  affording  a  prospect,  f. 
L. prospect- ,  ppl.  stem  of  prospic-Sre  :  see  PROSPECT 
sb.  and  -IVE.  As  sb.  a.  obs.  F.  prospective  (1553 
in  Godef.)  a  view,  prospect ;  but  in  senses  i  and  2 
short  for  prospective  glass.  Sometimes  corre- 
sponding to  the  earlier  PERSPECTIVE,  q.  v.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Characterized  by  looking  forward 
into  the  future ;  also,  T  having  foresight  or  care  for 
the  future  ;  provident  (0£r.). 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  xiii.  12  By  prospective  skill  I 
find  this  day  shall  fall  out  ominous.  1658  A.  Fox  tr. 
Wiirtz*  Snrg.  n.  xiv.  ico  Be  moderate,  prospective,  and 
cautious  in  stitching,  and  not  too  hasty.  1690  CHILD  Disc. 
Trade  Pref.  (1694)  Cvjb,  The  French  King  and  King  of 
Sweden  are.  .circumspect,  industrious  and  prospective  too 
in  this  Affair.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  II.  ix.  7  He  was  a 
retrospective  rather  than  a  prospective  man. 

f  2.  Used  or  suitable  for  looking  forward  or 
viewing  at  a  distance  (lit.  and_/5#-.).  Prospective 
stone\  cf.  PROSPECTIVE  GLASS  i.  Obs. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertues  Commw.  (1878)  128  That  olde 
Witch  Lamea,  who  as  the  Poets  frame,  had  broade  prospec- 
tiue  eyes  to  pull  out  and  in  at  pleasure,  a  1635  NAUNTON 
Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  60  It  seemes  nature. .to  pleasure  him 
the  more,  borrowed  of  Argus,  so  to  give  unto  him  a  prospec- 
tive sight.  x6$z  ASHMOLE  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  Prol.  8  By 
the  Magicall  or  Prospective  Stone  it  is  possible  to  discover 
any  Person  in  what  part  of  the  World  soever. 

1 3.  Fitted  to  afford  a  fine  prospect  or  extensive 
view.  Hence^.f.  Elevated,  high,  lofty.  Obs. 

1588  GREENE  Metamorphosis  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  88 
Desirous  to  heare  what  the  meaning  of  this  monument 
seated  so  prospectiue  to  Neptune,  should  be.  1631  LITH- 
GOW  Trav.  iv.  139  Being  situate  on  moderate  prospectiue 
heights.  Ibid.  ix.  416  Apleasantand |  prospectiue  Countrey. 
a.  1814  Apostate  in.  iii.  in  New  Brit.  7'keatre  III.  328  It 
..cannot  be,  that  one  so  great,  So  lofty  and  prospective  in 
his  virtue.  Should  fall  to  such  perdition,  a  1817  T. 
DWIGHT  Trav.  New  £»£•.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  106  Above  this 


plain,  after  ascending  a  moderate  acclivity,  lies  another : 

1    the   latter   finely 
prospective. 


both  of  them  handsome   grounds,  and 


4.*  That  looks  or  has  regard  to  the  future ;  opera- 
tive with  regard  to  the  future. 

1800  Proc.  E.  Ind.  Ho.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  112/1  The 
usages  and  customs  of  this  country  have  authorised  a  cer- 
tain species  of  oaths,  which  he  would  denominate  prospec- 
tive oaths,  as  they  generally  are  so.  i8o»  PALEY  ffmt, 
Theol.  xiv.  §2  (ed.  2)  275  It  is  not  very  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  more  evidently  prospective  contrivance,  than  that 
which,  in  all  viviparous  animals,  is  found  in  the  milk  of 
the  female  parent.  1828  MACAULAY  £ss.t  Hallam  (1887) 
58  A  prospective  law,  however  severe,,  .would  have  been 
mercy  itself  compared  with  this  odious  act.  1868  M. 
PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  188  The  fellowship  should  convey 
a  prospective  obligation  to  the  prosecution  of  the  studies 
intended  to  be  promoted  by  the  endowment.  1884  SIR  J. 
PEARSON  in  Law  Rep.  27  Chanc.  Div.  354  The  language  of 
the  a6th  section  is  entirely  prospective  and  not  retrospective. 

5.  That  looks  forward  or  is  looked  forward  to ; 
that  is  in  prospect ;  expected,  hoped  for  ;  future. 

x8ao  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  (1831)  I.  372  No  measure 
which  indicates  prospective  policy  was  taken.  1853  C. 
BRONTE  Gillette  xii,  All  the  pupils  above  fourteen  knew  of 
some  prospective  bridegroom.  1863  _FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ. 
ii.  iii.  150  Not  only  a  large  prospective  but  even  a  large 
immediate  profit  would  be  returned.  1884  Truth  13  Mar. 
376/2  A  silly  lordling  and  prospective  peer. 
B.  sb.  Formerly  (prp'spektiv). 

fl.  A  magic  mirror:  =  PROSPECTIVE  GLASS  T. 
Alsoyf^.  Obs. 

[a  1430  Chancer's  Sgr's  T.  226 :   see  PERSPECTIVE  so.  2.J 


PROSPECTIVE  GLASS. 

>595  DANIEL  Delia  xxii.This  heart  made  now  the  prospectiue 
of  care.  1596  KIIZ-GEVFRAY  Sir  f.  Drake  (1881)  76  Highe 
throne,  wherein  all  vertues  made  their  seate,  True  prospec- 
tive of  immortalitic.  1604  DANIEL  Vis.  12  Goddesses  Ded., 
And  wilhal  delivers  her  a  Prospective,  wherein  she  might 
behold  the  Figures  of  their  Deities,  and  thereby  describe 
them.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Seeming  Wise  (Arb.)  215  It  is  a 
Ridiculous  Thing.,  to  see  what  shifts  these  Formalists  haue, 
and  what  Prospecliues,  to  make  Superficies  to  seeme  Body, 
that  hath  Depth  and  liulke.  1616  —  Sylva  t  98  Such 
Superficiall  Speculations  they  have ;  Like  Prospectives,  that 
shew  things  inward,  when  they  are  but  Paintings. 

f2.  A  field-glass,  spy-glass,  or  telescope;  //. 
spectacles ;  =  PROSPECTIVE  OXASS  2.  Also  Kg.  Obs. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Femur's  Defence  Wks.  n.  149/2, 
I  haue  look't  ouer  with  my  best  Prospectmes,  And  view'd  the 
tenor  of  thy  base  Inuectiues.  a  1635  CORBET  Poems  91 
I  .aslly  of  fingers,  glasses  we  contrive,  And  every  fist  is  made 
a  prospective.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koii-i,  ii.  35 
Turning  the  wrong  end  of  the  Prospective,  to  make  things 
at  hand  seem  to  be  far  off.  1674  Depea.  Cast.  York  (Surlees) 
2^33  To  follow  his  calling,  .of  pollishing  glasses  for  prospec- 
tives and  specktacles  and  mycroscopes.  1717  A.  HAMILTON 
New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  i.  14  Those  on  board  the  Ship,  saw, 
by  their  Prospectives,  what  was  acted  Ashore. 

3.  The  action  of  looking  out  (lit.  or  Jig.} ;  cf. 
PROSPECT  sb.  i.  f  At  prospective :  on  the  look-out 
(obs.').  In  prospective:  in  view  (lit.  or  Jig.);  in 
prospect  or  anticipation.  Now  rare, 

'599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  79/1  A 
quarter  past  eleven,  and  ne'er  a  nymph  in  prospective. 
1616  J.  LANE  Cont.  Sor.'s  T.  XL  19  But  lo,  as  Canac  stoode 
at  prospective,  Her  glasse  discried  from  fair  a  troopes  arive. 
'74*-7.  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  217  Now  the  dayis  gone,  how 
short  it  appears  !  When  my  fund  eye  beheld  it  in  prospec- 
tive, it  seemed  a  very  considerable  space.  1866  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  St.  Martin's  Eve  ix,  Four  thousand  a  year  now,  and 
six  in  prospective ! 

1 4.  A  scene,  a  view :  =  PROSPECT  si.  3.    Obs. 

'599  PORTER  Angry  Wtm.  Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII. 
269  As  prospectives,  the  nearer  that  they  be,  Yield  better 
judgment  to  the  judging  eye.  111639  WOTTON  Life  Dk. 
Buclthm.  in  Rtttej.  (1651)  93  The  whole  Scene  of  affairs  was 
changed  from  Spain  to  France;  there  now  lay  the  prospec- 
tive. 1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  188  When  the 
Canal  runs  in  a  strait  Line,  as  they  usually  do,  it  makes  a 
Prospective  at  once  stately  and  agreeable. 

1 5.  A  pictorial  view ;  Jig.   a  description  :   cf. 
PROSPECT  sb.  5,  6.  Obs.  rare. 

1658  T.  HIGGONS  tr.  Busenello  (title),  A  Prospective  of  the 
Naval  Triumph  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Turk.  1660  (title) 
A  Landskip :  or  a  Brief  Prospective  of  English  Episcopacy, 
Drawn  by  three  skilfull  hands  in  Parliament:  Anno  1641. 

1 6.  A  place  for  viewing,  a  look-out :   —  PHO- 
SPECT  sb.  \  b.  Ob  s.  rare-1. 

1616  R.  C.   Times'   Whistle,  etc.  145  Be  ther  placd  A 
prospective  vpon  the  top  o'  th'  mast,  Wherin  'tis  fitt  that 
carefull  diligence  Keep  evermore  his  watchfull  residence, 
t  b.  A  point  of  view.   Obs. 

1603  DANIEL  De/.  Rhyme  H  iv,  Men,  standing  according  to 
the  prospectiue  of  their  owne  humour,  seeme  to  see  the  selfe 
same  things  to  appeare  otherwise  to  them,  than  either  they 
doe  to  other,  or  are  indeede  in  themselues. 

1 7.  The  art  of  drawing  in  perspective  :  =  PER- 
SPECTIVE sb.  3  ;  also,  a  perspective  view.  Obs. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  i,  I  studie  architecture  too. . 
I'd  haue  a  house  iust  of  that  prospectiue.  1630-55  I-  JONES 
Stone- Heng  (1725)  42  The  whole  Work  in  Prospective,  as 
when  entire.  Ibid.,  The  Ruin  yet  remaining  drawn  in 
Prospective.  i66»  GERBIER  Princ.  (1665)  5  An  Exact 
Architect  must  have  the  Art  of  Drawing,  and  Prospective. 
1684  Contempt.  St.  Mail  i.  ii.  (1699)  22  Those  who  work  in 
Prospective,  will  so  paint  a  Room,  that  the  Light  entring 
only  through  some  little  Hole,  you  shall  perceive  beautiful 
ana  perfect  Figures  and  Shapes. 

b.  Her.  (,See  qnot.)  Also  Comb,  prospective- 
wise,  in  perspective. 

c  1818  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Perspective,  or 
Prospective,  is  used,  in  blazon,  to  express  divisional  lines 
forming  a  kind  of  pavement  with  diminishing  squares  in 
perspective,  as  paly  harry,  or  carry  bendy,  in  perspective, 
or  prospective  wise. 

t  Prospective  glass.  Ois. 

1.  A  magic  glass  or  crystal,  in  which   it  was 
supposed  that  distant  or  future  events  could  be 
seen.     Also  called  glass  prospective.     Also ^5: 

01584  Tom  Thumbe  298  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  rco  This 
cunning  doctor  tooke  A  fine  prospective  glasse,  with  which 
he  did  in  secret  looke  Into  his  sickened  body  downe.  e  1590 
GREENE  fi'r.  Bacon  v.  no  In  a  glasse  prospectiue  I  will  shew 
Whats  done  this  day  in  merry  Fresingfield.  1609  ROWLEY 
Search  for  Money  (Percy  Soc.)  26  If  every  conjurer  had 
such  a  prospective  glasse  of  his  owne,  they  would  never 
deale  so  much  with  the  Divell  as  they  doe.  1628  MILTON 
Vacation  Exerc.  71  A  Sybil  old .  .That . .  in  Times  long  and 
dark  Prospective  Glass  Fore-saw  what  future  dayes  should 
bring  to  pass. 

2.  A  spy-glass,  field-glass,  telescope.     Also  //. 
spectacles,  binocular  glasses.   Cf.  PERSPECTIVE  a.  t. 

1616  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  35  The  Gunners 
scale  is  made  in  brasse  at  Tower  Hill,  with  prospectiue 
glasses.  1673  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5065  He  likewise  shew'd 
his  Highness  a  little  Prospective  Glass,  made  according  to 
Mr.  Newtons  new  Invention.  1696  tr.  Dtt  Mont's  K<y. 
Levant  xiii.  168  He  frequently  observ'd  what  was  done  m 
the  City  from  his  Seraglio,  by  the  help  of  some  excellent 
Prospective-Glasses.  1738  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  22  Dis- 
covering by  prospective  glasses  that  they  were  coming  down 
to  attack  him. 

fig.  1634  WITHER  Emblemes,  Medit.  on  Pict.,  A  glimpcs 
farre  off,  through  Faith's  prospective  glasse.  1641  MILTON 
Animaifv.  Wks.  1851  ill.  191  These  free-spoken,  and 
plaiue  harted  men  that  are  the  eyes  of  their  Country,  and 
the  prospective  glasses  of  their  Prince.  1678  Donna 
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Olimpia  150  And  with  the  Prospective  Glasses  of  their 
Ambition  daily  surveyed  all  Italy. 

Prospe-ctively,  adv.  [f.  PROSPECTIVE  + 
-LY  *.]  In  a  prospective  manner. 

1.  With  outlook   upon  or  consideration  of  the 
future,  with  foresight ;  also,  in  anticipation  or  ex- 
pectation of  something  to  come. 

1818 Blaclcw. Mag. XX III.  418  Prospectively  maintaining 
the  same  harmony  between  the  existing  powers  of  the  tree, 
and  the  exigencies  of  its  new  situation.  1868  M.  PATTISON 
Academ.  Org.  iv.  103  An  annual  outlay. .  is  applied— prospec- 
tivcly  as  scholarship,  or  retrospectively  as  fellowship. 

2.  With   bearing  upon   or   application   to  the 
future. 

1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  i  Rules  which. . prospectively  declare 
the  rights  and  obligations  which  the  State  will  enforce. 
1885 /.aw  Times  Rep.  LII.  168/2  The  Judicature  Act  1875.. 
cannot .  .apply  prospectively  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883. 

1 8.  =  PERSPECTIVELY  adv.  3  (for  which  in  qnot. 
it  may  be  an  error;  but  cf.  PROSPECTIVE  sb.  7). 

1557  RECORDE  Whetst.  Hj,  These  nombers  can  not  be 
expressed  aptly  in  flatte,  but  prospectiuely,  as  Dice  male  be 
made  in  protracture. 

Prospe-ctiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  prospective. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xviii.  (1882)  172  There  Is  a  want 
of  that  prospectiveness  of  mind,  that  surview,  which  enables 
a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  convey.  1824 
T.  E.  HOOK  Sayings  ff  Doings  III.  343  The  symptomatic 
prospectiveness  of  the  disease. 

Prospectless  (pr<rspektles),  a.    [See  -LESS.] 

1.  Having  no  prospect  or  outlook. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  103  Wert  thou  hous'd  in  some  dark 
or  Prospectless  ground  room.  1770  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
G.  Montagu  ri  June,  A  palace  as  dismal  and  prospectless  as 
if  it  stood1  on  Stanmore's  wintry  wild  I ' 

2.  Without  prospects  for  the  future. 

1878  FLOR,  MONTGOMERY  Seaforth  in.  i,  Your  boys. .were 
born  as  penniless  and  as  prospectless  as  mine.  1889  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Poor  Gentleman  II.  ii.  27  A  penniless,  prospect- 
less  young  man. 

Prospector  (prospe-ktaj.prp-spekta.i).  Also -er. 
[a.  late  L.  prospector  one  who  looks  out,  foresees,  or 
provides,  agent-n.  f.  prSspic-fre  :  see  PROSPECT  s6.] 
One  who  prospects;  in  quots.,  one  who  explores  a 
region  for  gold  or  the  like  :  see  PROSPECT  v.  4,  5. 

1857  J.  D.  BORTHWICK  3  years  California  vi.  124  A  'pro- 
specter  '  goes  out  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  a  wash-pan  \ 
and.  .digs  down  till  he  reaches  the  dirt  in  which  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  gold  will  be  found.  1862  Times  8  Apr., 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  a  good  prospectcr,  and  he  may  make 
the  best  of  his  'claim',  but  the  result  is  nil.  1884  Ibid.  18 
Apr.  8  All  the  trains,  .bring  in  new  settlers  and  prospectors. 

Prospectus  (pr0,spe-klt<s).  PI.  prospec- 
tuses ^rarely  in  L.  form  prospectus),  [a.  L.  prS- 
spec/us  (-us)  a  view,  PROSPECT  sb.  So  F.  pro- 
spectus (1723  in  Hatz,-Darm.).]  A  description  or 
account  of  the  chief  features  of  a  forthcoming  work 
or  proposed  enterprise,  circulated  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  support  or  subscriptions. 

«777  Life  Goldsmith  G.'s  Wks.  1786  I.  Pref!  31  A  design 
for  executing  an  universal  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences, 
the  prospectus  of  which  he  actually  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  acquaintance.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1747, 
His  '  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ',  was  announced 
to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  its  Plan  or  Prospectus. 
1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  iv  (ed.  2)  62  The  extent 
of  injurious  influence  upon  the  public  mind  of  certain  pro- 
spectus of  education.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix. 
IV.  322  To  put  forth  a  lying  prospectus  announcing  a  new 
stock.  1890  SIR  R.  ROMKR  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII. 
685/2  The  plaintiff  applied  for  shares  in  this  company  on 
the  faith  of  the  prospectus.  Mod.  He  has  obtained  the 
prospectuses  of  several  schools. 

a/trio.  1895  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  3  July  3/1  A  rich  specimen,. . 
though  not  for  prospectus  purposes.  1900  Westm.  Go*. 
19  Apr.  9/1  The  results.. are  distinctly  disappointing  when 
compared  with  the  prospectus  estimates. 

t  Prosper,  a.  Obs.  rare.  \WtLprospere,  a.  F. 
prospire  ( 1 4th  c.  in  Littre)  or  ad.  L.  prosper,  pro- 
sper-us  favourable,  fortunate,  prosperous:  of  un- 
certain origin.  The  form  prospre  is  a.  OF.  prospre! 
(i2th  c.  in  Littrf).]  Prosperous,  successful. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  8  (Camb.  MS.)  Thilke  man . . 
}ut  maade  alwey  assawtes  ayeins  the  prospere  [7'.  r.  prospre] 
fortunes  of  poore  feeble  fookkes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vili. 
v.  59  We  pray  the  vissie.  that  thou  may  cum  heyr  Wyth 
prosper  presens  and  full  happy  fute.  Ibid.  XL  xiv.  88  The 
pepill  Tuscane . .  Seand  the  exempill  and  prosper  chans  that 
tyu  Of  thar  stowt  duke. 

Prosper  (prp-spai),  v.  [a.  f.prospfre-r  (i4th  c. 
in  Littre),  ad.  L.  prosperd-re  to  cause  (a  thing)  to 
succeed,  to  render  fortunate,  also  absoL,  in  late  L. 
also  to  propitiate  (God),  in  pass,  to  prosper,  f. 
prosper  adj. :  see  prec.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  person,  community,  etc. :  To  be 
prosperous,  fortunate,  or  successful ;  to  flourish, 
thrive,  succeed,  do  well. 

0460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  Q  Lim.  Mon.  xvi.  (heading).  How 
the  Romaynes  prospered  whiles  thai  hade  a  grete  counsel!. 
1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  16  b,  They  wente  hole 
togyder,  and  prospered  ryght  well  in  theyr  iourney.  1651 
HODBES  Leviath.  m.  xxxlii.  202  Why  wicked  men  have 
often  prospered  in  this  world.  1786  Scotch  Paraphr.  vil. 
iii  Who,  that  tries  th'  unequal  strife  Shall  prosper  in  the 
end?  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ant.  48  Enoch.. so  prosper 'd 
that  at  last  A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman .  .did  not  breathe. 
1884  RUSKIN  Pleas.  Ene.  75  No  false  knight  or  lying 
priest  ever  prospered,  I  believe,  in  any  age. 


PROSPERITY. 

b.  intr.  Of  things:  To  flourish;  to  turn  out  well. 
c  1519  in  Archaologia  (1882)  XLVII.  51  We  will  the  said 

religion  to  prospere  according  unto  the  foundaciun  of  the 
house.  1535  COVEHDALK  Pi.  i.  3  What  iceucr  he  doth,  it 
shal  prospere.  a  17*0  SEWEL  Hilt.  Quakers  (1795)  II.  VIL 
1 1  If  such  doings  u  this  ever  prosper.  1870  MOBIIS  Earthly 
Par.  (1890)  358  Well  did  all  things  prosper  in  bis  hand.  ' 

c.  intr.  Of  plants :  To  thrive,  to  flourish. 

1553  F.DEM  Treat.  Newr  Ind.  (Arb.)  41  There  were  abo 
vynei.. planted  in  this  Ilande,  where  they  prosper  so  wel, 
that  [etc.).  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  HI.  i  4  Where 
such  Plants  grow  and  prosper. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  flourish ;  to  promote  the 
prosperity  or  success  of;  to  be  propitious  to. 

1530  PALSGH.  668/j,  I  beseche  Jhesu  prmpere  you  in  all 
your  busynesses.  1593  NAIHE  Christ's  T.  61  b,  God., 
cherrishl  and  prosperd  them  with  all  the  blessings  hee 
could.  1641  Declar.  Lords  *  Com.,  Ordinance  13  Apr.  3 
For  prospering  the  common  cause.  1784  COWPER  Task  VI. 
1024  Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
Whose  approbation  prosper— even  mine.  1855  KIKCSLEY 
Westw.  Hotxxiu.  If  Heaven  prospered  them,  they  might 
seize  a  Spanish  ship. 

Hence  Pro-spering  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

f  "SS7  As?.  PARKER  Pt.  xx,  This  prayth  for  kinges  Good 
—  >peringes,  Theyr  realmes  to  have  defence,  ifci  EAUL 


Thepastor  of  a  prospering  church. 

t  Pro'sperable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ABLE.]  a.  Prosperous,  likely  to  prosper,  b. 
Able  or  inclined  to  give  prosperity ;  propitious. 

<ri4»»  HOCCLF.VE  Learn  to  Die  112  Horrible  is  thy  pre- 
sence and  ful  greeuable  To  him  bat  yong  U  strong  and 
prosperable.  1611  SrEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xxiii.  |  46 
Vnle^se  God  be  prosperable  to  his  purpose. 

t  Pro'sperance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L,  pro- 
sperare  to  PROSPER  :  see  -ANCE.]  =  PROSPERITY. 

1501  ARNOLDS  Chron.  (1811)  162  God  the  yeuar  of  all 
goodnes  grauntc  the  prosperaunce  and  happy  encreses. 

t Pro-sperately,  adv.  Oh.  rare-',  [f.  "pro- 
sperate,  ad.  late  L.  prosperat-us  prospered  +  -LY  *.] 

i573-*o  BARET  Alv.  P  786  Prosperately,  fortunately,  with 
good  lucke,  secnndis  auilus. 

Frosperation  (prpspar^'Jan).  rare.  Now 
only  dial.  [ad.  late  or  med.L.  prosperatidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  f  rosier-art  to  PROSPER.  Cf.  obs.  F. 
prosperation  (1512  in  Godef.).]  Prosperity. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXXXVII.  xi' (MS.  Arch.Seld.  B.  to) 
pe  Churche  [might  haue  be)  preserued  in  greate  prospera- 
cioun.  1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Prosperation,  success, 
good  luck.  1856  HINCHLIFFE  Hist.  Barthomley  145  One 
old  song  ..was  always  sung  at  these  meetings  [Annual 
Churchwardens'  Dinner),,  .which  I  insert  below... 'Come, 
brave  boys,  prosperalion  Be  tp  the  Church  and  Nation  ! ' 
1883  BURNE  Shropsh.  Folk-Core  471  [At  Much  Wenlock] 
each  of  the  new  burgesses  was  required  to  stand  up  in  turn 
and  empty  the  cup  to  the  toast  of  '  Prosperation  To  the 
Corporation '. 

Pro'spered  (-a«l),  ppl.  a.  [f.  PROSPER  v.  + 
-ED  i.]  Caused  to  prosper,  blest  with  prosperity. 

1651  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Speaker  4  Sept.  in  Carlyle,  That 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  even  for  His  mercies,  may  keep  an 
Authority  and  a  People  so  prospered,  and  blessed,,  .humble 
and  faithful.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  230 
Wherein  her  Prospered  Sedulousness  gave  her  an  Under- 
standing much  above  her  Age  and  Sex. 

Prosperer  (prpsparai).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ER  1.]  a.  One  who  is  prosperous  or  flourishing. 
b.  One  who  causes  prosperity. 

1633  D.  R[OGERS)  Treat.  Sacram.  i.  161  A  man  that  is 
no  prosperer  in  grace.  1643  TRAPP  Comtn.  Gen.  x';x.  10 
Others  render  Shlloh.  .The  Peace-maker,  The  Prosperer. 

Prosperity  (pr^spe-rlti).  [ME.  a.  F.  pro- 
spfrin  (prosperitct  a  1140  in  Littre'),  ad.  L.fra- 
speritds,  -tatem  good  fortune,  success,  prosperity, 
f.  prosper,  prosper-us  :  see  PROSPER  a.  and  -ITT.] 
The  condition  of  being  prosperous,  successful,  or 
thriving;  good  fortune,  success,  well-being. 

a  iu5  Ancr.  R.  194  Uor  |>e  uttre  uondunge  is  mislicunge 
in  aduersite,  &  me  prosperite  bet  limped"  to  sunne.  1382 
WYCLIF  i  Mace.  ii.  47  The  werk  hadde  prosperite  in  her 
hondis.  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  male  regie  34  Prosperitee  is 
blynd,  &  see  ne  may.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxx.  zi 
God  giue  the  guid  prosperitie,  Fair  fortoun  and  felicitie. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  i.  188  You  haue,  I  know,  petition 'd  all 
the  Gods  for  my  prosperitie.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Ballot's  Lett. 
(vol.  II.)  68  A  Moderatour  in  prosperitie ;  and  a  guide  in 
adversitie.  1795  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  284  Prosperity  is 
not  apt  to  receive  good  lessons,  nor  always  to  give  them. 
1861  RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last  iv.  143  The  prosperity  of  any 
nation  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  spends  in  obtaining  and  employing  means  of  life.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  vn.  $  2.  357  The  cause  which  prosperity 
had  ruined  revived  in  the  dark  hour  of  persecution. 

b.  pi.  Instances  of  prosperity,  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances. 

1340  Ayenb.  24  pe  guodes  of  hap  byeb  newnesses,  richesses, 
delices,  and  prospentes.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann. 
vi.  v.  (1622)  128  The  vitious  and  bad  triumph  with  so  great 
prosperities.  low  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Matkiru't  Unhappy 
Prosperitie  231  Shewing  all  prosperities  of  the  world  were 
but  trifles,  and  connterfet  gems,  compared  with  eternal! 
felicitie.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  A«r.  Leigh  n.  467  What 
then,  indeed,  If  mortals  are  not  greater  by  the  head  Than 
any  of  their  prosperities? 

O.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Mark  iv.  17  These  are  prosperity- 
proselytes,  holy-day  servants, . .  neuter  passive  Christians. 
1889  Standard  16  Apr.,  The  Budget  which  Mr.  Goschen 
introduced.. might  have  been  a  'Prosperity'  Budget,  had 
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the  requirements  of  the  country  been  normal.  1901  Lady's 
Realm  X.  655/2  Households,  who  shall  watch  the  pros- 
perity-bringing fire  with  mingled  joy  and  awe. 

Prosperous  (prfspares),  a.  [a.  obs.  F.  pro- 
spereus  (isth  c.  in  Godef.)  =  It.  prosferoso:  see 
PROSPER  a.  and  -ous.] 

1.  Having  continued  success  or  good  fortune; 
consistently  successful ;  flourishing,  thriving. 

1472-3  Rolls  o/Parli.  VI.  30/2  The  first  yere  of  your 
moost  prospereux  reigne.  153*  TINDALE  Exp.  i  Jatm 


prosperous.  1638  jiiNius  Paint.  Ancients  88  In  this  same 
plaine  and  prosperous  way  of  emulation.  1771  Junius 
Lett.  1.  (1820)  260  In  the  most  prosperous  state  of  his  fortune 
he  was  always  the  very  man  he  is  at  present.  _i878_  JEVONS 
Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  7  Political  Economy  inquires  into  the 
causes  which  make  one  nation  more  rich  and  prosperous 
than  another. 

2.  Promoting  or  conducing  to  success  ;  bringing 
prosperity  ;  favourable,  auspicious,  propitious. 

i44Sin/l«^/iaXXVIII.273Whilegoodisbehadinhabund- 
aunce& prosperous chauncis be falle.  1:1460  J.METHAM  lYfs. 
(E  E.T.S.)  153  Yt  ys  prosp(er]us  that  day  to  pase  the  see  with 
marchaundyse,  and  to  wedde  a  wyfe.  i555  EDEN  Decaiies 
247  We  sayled  euer  with  prosperous  wynde.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  58  To  try  what  kind  of  flesh-meat  was 
most  nutritive  and  prosperous  with  a  man's  body.  1772-84 
Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1697  We.  .had  a  prosperous  gale,  and 
plenty  of  provisions.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  237  A 
prosperous  hour  shall  bring  to  thee  happy  returning. 

3.  Comb.,  as  prosperous-looking  adj. 

1859  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  31 '  But,  Lilias,  you  are  well 
dressed,  and  prosperous-looking  ',  said  the  man. 
Prosperously  (pr^-sparasli),  adv.     [f.   prec. 
+  -LY  2.]     In  a  prosperous  manner. 

1.  Successfully,  with  continued  good  fortune. 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  38  §  2  Your  moste  noble  & 

royall  Estate  longe  prosperously  to  endure.  1617  MORYSOM 
Itin.  I.  251  Vpon  Friday  the  eleuenth  of  October,  we  sayled 
prosperously,  a  1714  SHARP  Wks.  V.  iv.  297  We  are  willing 
to  trust  God  with  any  other  concern,  so  long  as  that  concern 

foes  on  prosperously.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  71 
'or  a  time  the  intrigue  went  on  prosperously  and  secretly. 

2.  Favourably,  propitiously,  rare. 

1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iv.  39  Be  now  abundant  prosp'rously 
to  aide  The  Pen  prepar'd. 

Prosperousness  (prp-sparasnes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
prosperous ;  prosperity,  success. 

1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Lave  i.  (1700)  3,  I  seldom  use  endea- 
vours, whose  prosperousness  is  more  welcome  to  me,  than 
those  that  aspire  to  serve  Lindamor.  1812  G.  CHALMERS 
Dam.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  459  Yet,  was  that  prosperonsness 
accompanied,  by  unfavourable  exchanges,  and  several 
bankruptcies. 

Prosphygmic  (proisfrgmik),  a.  Phys.  [f. 
PRO-  2  +  Gr.  atpvyn-os  the  pulse  +  -ic :  cf.  SPHYG- 
Mic.]  Preceding  the  beat  of  the  pulse. 

1898  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  V.  469  This  is  the  period  of 
'  getting  up  pressure  ',  the  '  prosphygmic  interval '  as  Allbutt 
terms  it.  [lid.  930  This  apparent  origin  of  the  murmur  is 
suggested  by  the  great  protraction  of  the  '  prosphygmic ' 
interval. 

II  Frosphysis  (pr^-sfisis).    PI.  -es  (-«).  Path. 

[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  irpoiripvais  a  growing  on  or  to  some- 
thing, an  attachment,  adhesion,  f.  wpos  to  +  <pvais 
growth,  cf.  itpoa<pvca6ai  to  grow  to  or  upon.]  An 
adhesion  ;  morbid  adhesion  of  parts. 

1693  tr.  Blancanfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  a),  Prosphysis,  a 
Coalition,  or  growing  together,  as  when  two  Fingers  are 
connected  to  each  other.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Adhesion,  Anatomists  some- 
times observe  prosphyses,  or  Adhesions  of  the  lungs  to  the 
sides  of  the  thorax,  the  pleura,  and  diaphragm.  1842  DUNG- 
LISON  Med.  Lex.,  Prosphysis,  adhesion. . .  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  this  word  means  morbid  adhesion  of  the  eyelids, 
either  between  themselves,  or  with  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

\  PrOiSpi'cient,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
spiciens,  -entem,  pr.  pple.  of  frSspic-tn  to  look 
forward.]  Having  foresight ;  provident.  So 
t  Prospl-cience  Obs.,  f  Prospi'ciency  Obs.,  the 
action  or  quality  of  looking  forward ;  foresight. 

1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr.  fwstltte  xliii.  503  But  fortune  pro- 
spicient  to  the  Original  of  Rome,  did  provide  a  Woolf  to 
give  suck  to  the  children.  1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prospi- 
cience,  providence,  fore-sight.  [So  1775  in  ASH  ;  1828  in 
WEBSTER  ;  and  in  recent  Diets.]  1817  T.  I,.  PEACOCK  Melin- 
conrt  vii,  Well-grounded  prospiciencies  of  hopelessness  and 
helplessness.  Ibid,  xvi,  The  second  [reason]  is  most  refined, 
abstract,  prospicient,  and  canonical. 

tPrOiSpi'Ciious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pro- 
spicu-us  that  may  be  seen  afar,  conspicuous  (f. 
prospic-lre:  see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Conspicuous; 
also,  app.,  distinguished,  '  fair  to  behold '. 

1605  A.  WARREN  Poore  Mans  Passions  Eiij,  Dutifull 
Loyalty  would  humbly  greete  My  Person,  passing  the 
prospicuous  streete.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  499  The 
incircling  Coast  a  nest  of  Corporations ;  and  Meandring 
Forth  from  tip-toed  Snadoun,  the  prospicuous  mirrour  for 
matchlesse  Maiesty.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Prospicuous, 
goodly  or  fair  to  see  or  behold,  or  which  may  be  seen  afar 
off.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  393/1  An  Eagles  head 
..is  an  adornment  only  added  to  the  handle  to  make  it 
more  prospicuous. 

Prosporangium :  see  PRO-2  i.  Pross,  obs. 
Sc.  and  mod.  dial.  f.  PROSE.  PrOBSe,  obs.  erron. 
f.  PROWESS  ;  var.  of  PHUCE  Obs.  Prosses(se,  obs. 
ff.  PROCESS.  Prossesaion,  obs.  f.  PROCESSION. 
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+  Prossyllogism.  Logic.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
Trpis  in  addition  (added)  to  +  SYLLOGISM.  Cf. 
PROSYLLOGISM.]  A  syllogism  added  after  either 
premiss  of  the  principal  syllogism,  and  furnishing 
the  proof  of  that  premiss. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Di-v.  Logike  281  A  Prossyllogisme  is  a 
reason  or  proofe  set  after  the  principall  Syllogisme,  or  some 
part  thereof... Here  both  the  proposition,  and  assumption 
are  prooued  by  their  Prossyllogismes. 

Prostapharesis,  etc.,  obs.  erron.  ff.  PROSTH-. 

fProstasy.  Obs.  rare— '.  Inyproes-.  [ad.  L. 
prostasia  office  of  a  president,  a.  Gr.  irpoa-raala  a 
standing  before  or  in  front,  f.  irpomar^  one  who 
stands  in  front.]  Precedence,  pre-eminence. 

1661  H.  D.  Disc.  Liturgies  41  [We]  shall  willingly  allow 
him  proestasie  in  that  Art  and  Practise. 

Prostate  (prfste't),  sl>.  (a.)  Anal.  [ad. 
med.L.  prostat-a  the  prostate,  ad.  Gr.  Trpoa-raT-^ 
one  who  stands  before,  agent-n.  from  Trpotarayai 
to  set  before  :  cf.  O-TOTOS  placed,  standing.  (So  F. 
prostate.')]  A  large  gland,  or  each  of  a  number 
of  small  glands,  accessory  to  the  male  generative 
organs,  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  in  man  and 
other  Mammalia. 

(In  first  quot.  app.  confounded  with  the  seminal  vesicles.) 

1646  Sm  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  18^  An  Horse  or  Bull 
may  generate  after  castration,  that  IP,  from  the  stock  . . 
of  seminall  matter,  already  prepared  and  stored  up  in  the 
Prostates  or  glandules  of  generation,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON 
Farrier's  Guide  I.  ii.  (1738)  17  There  are  several  glan- 
dular bodies  situated  . .  immediately  before  the  seed 
bladders  [in  the  horse],  and  are  therefore  called  Prostates. 


...  .ihape  the  pr - 

ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  31  It  is  in  accordance 
with  general  usage  to  speak  of  both  of  [the  two  other]  sets 
of  glands  [in  the  male  rabbit]  as  '  prostates ',  the  smaller  as 
the  '  anterior  '  and  the  larger  as  the  '  posterior  prostates  '. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.,  esp.  in  prostate  gland. 
(In  first  quot.  applied  to  the  gland  of  Bartholin  in  the 
female,  the  homologue  of  the  Cowperian  gland.) 

1754-64  SMF.LLIE  Midwif.  I.  94  On  each  side  of  the  Meatus 
liriuarius  are  two  small.. openings  the  tubes  of  which., 
come  from  the  prostate  gland.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  582 
The  prostate  gland . .  is  situated  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis, 
and  near  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Hence  Prostata-lgla,  pain  in  the  prostate  (Dung- 
lison,  1842);  Prostatectomy  (pr^state'ktomi)  [Gr. 
tHTOfiri  cutting  oat],  excision  of  the  prostate,  or  of 
part  of  it ;  ||  Prostatitis  (-ai'tis)  [-ITIS],  inflamma- 
tion of  the  prostate ;  hence  Prostatitio  (-i-tik)  a. ; 
Prosta'tolith  [-LITH],  a  calculus  formed  in  the 
prostate;  Pro stato -meter  [-METER],  'an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  prostate '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.} ; 
||  Pro'StatorrJioe-a  (-r;-a)  [Gr.  poia  flux],  a  dis- 
charge, esp.  of  mucus,  from  the  prostate;  Pro- 
statotomy  (-^tomi)  [Gr.  TO/«J  cutting],  incision 
of  the  prostate ;  Pro:stato-ve'sical  a.  [L.  vtsica 
bladder],  belonging  to  the  prostate  and  bladder. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  'Prostatectomy.     1904 
B 
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prostatitis.  1844  DUNGLISON  I\led.°Llx.,  *  Prostatitis.  1860 
SIR  H.  THOMPSON  Dis.  of  Prostate  (1868)  53  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  acute  prostatitis.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
*Prostatolith.  . .  * Prostatometer.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex. ,  *Prostatorrha>a.  1899  CAGNEY  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn. 
ix.  (ed.  4)  425  Their  presence  in  large  numbers,  .indicates 
prostatorrhcea.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,*  Prostato- 
tomy.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  85  The  dumb- 
bell calculus  is  usually  "prostato-vesical  or  encysted. 
Prostatic  (ptostse-tik) ,  a.  [f.  as  PROSTATE  + 
-10 :  cf.  F.  prostalique  and  Gr.  TrpooraTiKos.]  Per- 
taining to,  produced  by,  or  connected  with  the 
prostate.  Prostatic  body,  gland,  the  prostate. 

1836-9  Toi/ifs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  459/1  Very  little  is  known 
as  to  the  uses  of  the  prostatic  body.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr. 
Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  359  The  prostatic  fluid. .mixes 
with  the  semen,  .at  the  moment  of  emission.  1870  ROLLE- 
STON Anim.  Life  Introd.  54  [Birds  have  no]  accessory  glands 
.  .appended  to  the  generative  cabals. .,  as.. the  Cowperian, 
the  prostatic  glands,  and  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

Prostemmate  (proste-m/t).  Zool.  [f.  PRO-  2  2 
+  Gr.  art^iM,  -fun-  a  wreath :  see  STEMMA.] 
An  organ  of  unknown  function  situated  in  front  of 
the  eyes  in  some  apterous  insects  of  the  lowest  type 
of  the  order  Collembola.  Hence  Prostemma'tio 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prostemmate. 

1895  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  193  Some  of  the  Collembola 
possess  a  very  curious  structure  called  the  prostemmatic  or 
ante-ocular  organ. . .  The  prostemmate  is  placed  slightly  in 
front  of  the  group  of  ocelli. 

t  Proste-rn,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  prosterner  ( 1 5th  c. 
in  Littre),  ad.  L.  prosternlre  to  strew  in  front, 
throw  down,  prostrate,  f.  pro.,  PRO-  1  I  b  +  sternfre 
to  lay  flat.]  trans.  To  cast  down,  lay  flat,  pro- 
strate. (Chiefly  rejt.  or  pass.'}  Hence  t  Pro- 
steTning  vbl.  sb.  —  PROSTERNATION. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxv.  93  His  doughter  Beatryse 
. .  prosterned  or  casted  her  self  doune  byfore  her  faders  feet, 
on  her  knees  humbly.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Ctim'sius'  Catech. 
79  We  maist  humblie  and  laulie  prosterne  our  selfs.  1612 
J.  GORDON  EipjjroKini'wrm  Eiij,  In.,  prayers  there  is  a 
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threefold  kinde  of  gesture. . :  the  first  is  a  falling  downe  or 
prosterning  of  the  body :  the  second  is . .  a  bowing  downe  o( 
the  head  to  the  ground.  The  third  is  kneeling. 

Frosternal  (pr0|St§unal),  a.  Entom.  [f.  PRO- 
STERNUM  -t-  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
sternum  of  an  insect. 

1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  93  They 
[Elnteridz]  extend  the  prothcrax  so  as  to  bring  the  pro- 
sternal  spine. .to  theanterior  part  of  the  mesosternal  cavity. 

t  Pro'sternate,  v.   Obs.    [f.  ppl.   stem  of 

med.L.frostern-are,  collateral  form  of  L.  prostern- 
tre  :  see  PROSTERN.]  trans.  —  PROSTERN  ». 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  78  Wholy  haue  I  bequeathed 
my  penne  and  my  spirit,  to  the  prosternating  and  ensorrow. 
ing  the  frontiers  of  sinne.  1631  BIGGS  New  Disp.  S  85  Trip 
up  and  prosternat  our  strength.  1653  E.  CHISF.NHALE  Cath. 
Hist,  394  Prosternating  her  lofty  Spires, . .  to  the  ground. 

t  Prosterna'tion.  Obs,   [a.  F.  frostematien 

(1599  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  n.  of  action  from  F. pro- 
sterner  or  L.  proslern-are :  see  prec.J  The  action 
of  prostrating  or  condition  of  being  prostrated; 
prostration.  Also_/?f. 

1622  DONNE  Serm.  (ed.  Alford)  V.  93,  I  shall  rise.. from 
the  prostration,  from  the  prosternation  of  Death.  1650 
CHARLETON  Paradoxes  17  Before  the  Patient  hath  suffered 
too  great  a  prosternation  of  spirits,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set, 
Disc.  II.  i.  (1821)  33  Prosternations,  uncouth  gestures,  and 
strange  rites  of  worship.  1768  [W.  DONALDSON]  Lift  Sir  B. 
Sapskull  I.  xii.  127  To  the  humiliating  attitude  of  proster- 
nation. 1819  H.  BOSK  Banquet  n.  30  You  call  the  oaks  to 
witness  the  deceit,  In  prosternation  at  their  aged  feet. 

||PrOStemuni(p>0|St3unz'm).  Entom.  [mod.L., 
f.  PRO-  2  2  -t-  STERNUM.]  The  sternal,  ventral,  or 
under  segment  of  the  prothorax  of  an  insect. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  External.  III.  xxxv.  544  The  sternum  or 
breast- bone  of  insects  consists  mostly  of  three  distinct 
pieces.. the  first  of  these  pieces,  the  sternum  of  the  ante- 
psctus  or  prosternum.  1833  E.  DOUBLEDAY  in  Eiitoiuol. 
Mag.  I.  474  The  prosternum.  .occupies  the  lower  part  of 
the  prothorax.  1895  Cantbr.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  102. 

II  Prosthaphseresis  (prpsj&fio'rtsis).  Astr. 
PI.  -eses  (-/s/z).  Also  7-8  erron.  prosta- ;  8-9 
-eresis.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  TipooOaQaiptots  previous 
subtraction,  f.  Tip6a6f(i>  before  +  &<palp(an  :  see 
APMRESIS.]  The  correction  necessary  to  find  the 
'  true',  i.  e.  actual  apparent,  place  of  a  planet,  etc. 
from  the  mean  place ;  the  equation  of  the  centre. 
(In  quot.  1677  in  more  general  sense.) 

1633  H.  GF.LLIBRAND  in  T.  James  Voy.  Rij,  The  Prostha- 
phseresis  of  the  G  orbe.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  II. 
102  To  Rectifie  the  Tables  of  the  Sun's  Declination.. by 
Prostaphsereses.  1677  R.  CARY  Chronol.  I.  I.  I.  vii.  19  The 
Months  alternatively  of  29,  and  30  Days,  except  where 
necessity  did  require  a  Prosthaphaeresis,  either  a  Subduc- 
tion,  or  else  an  Adjection  of  one  or  more  Days.  1810  VINCB 
Astron.  x.  96  The  difference  of  these  two  angles  is  called 
the  equation  of  the  planet's  center,  or  prosthapheresis. 
1882  MORTON  Astronomers  51  Tables  of  the  prosthapheresis 
and  nychthemeron  are  given. 

Hence  Prostfcapheere-tical  a.,  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  involving  prosthaphseresis.  rare  or  Obs. 

1635  GELLIBRAND  Var.  Magn.  Needle  5  Its.. necessary  for 
the  Seaman  who  sailes  by  his  Compasse,  continually  to  starch 
the  variation,  that  so  by  the  Prosthapha:reticall  application 
thereof,  the  true  point  of  the  compasse.  .may  be  rectified. 
1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  813  Called  the  Prosthaphaere- 
tical  Time,  because  it  is  wont  sometimes  to  be  added  to,  some- 
times, .taken  from  the  Time  of  the  middle  Syzygy. 

||  PrOStheca  (pr^siff-ka).  Entom.  [mod.L.,  ad. 
Gr.  vpoaBriKTi  an  addition,  appendage,  f.  irpoarteivcu 
to  put  to,  add.  Cf.  F.  ftwOUfUt.]  A  process  on 
.the  mandibles  in  certain  coleopterous  insects. 
Hence  Prosthe'cal «.,  pertaining  to  the  prostheca. 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Eatomol.lll.  xxxiii.356  Prostheca . . , a 
subcartilaginous  process  attached  to  the  inner  side,  near  the 
base,  of  the  Mandibulz  of  some  Staphylinidx.  1879  J. 
WooD-MASON  in  Trans.  Entoniol.  Soc.  Land.  152,  I  refer 
to  the  prostheca  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  to  the  structures 
homologous  with  it  in  beetles  other  than  Staphyhmdse.  ; 

Prosthenie  (prosbe-nik),  a.  (s6.)  [f.  Gr.  irpo 
(PRO- 2  2)  +  <r0£i'os  strength -f- -1C.]  Having  pre- 
ponderance of  strength  in  the  anterior  limbs  or  part 
of  the  body,  sb.pl.  Ent.  Insects  so  characterized. 

1863  DANA  [see  Alelasthenic  in  META-  3). 

||  Prosthesis  (pr^-sbftis).  [L., a.  Gr.  irp<iff9«<r<s 
addition,  f.  TrpoaTiBeoat  to  put  to,  add.  Cf.  F. 
frost  hese.~\ 

1.  Gram.  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word. 

(The  qualification  'at  the  beginning'  may  have  arisen 
from  associating  irpoc-  with  n-po-.)  . 

1553  T.  WILSON  K/iet.  (1580)  180  Prosthesis.  Of  Addition. 
As  thus:  He  did  all  to  berattle  hym.  Wherin  appeareth 
that  a  sillable  is  added  to  this  woorde  (rattle).  1657  J.  SMITH 


belongs'  to  a . .  class  of  terms . .  denoting  arbitrary  processes, 
•whose  intrusion  into  the  realm  of  language  should  be  viewed 
with,  .suspicion. 

2.  Surg.  That  part  of  surgery  which  consists  m 
supplying  deficiencLes,  as  by  artificial  limbs  or 
teeth,  or  by  other  means. 

1706  PHILI  IPS  (ed.  Kersey)  S.V.,  In  Surgery  Prosthesis  is 
taken  for  that  which  fills  up  what  is  wanting,  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  fistulous  and  hollow  Ulcers,  filled  up  with  Flesh  by 
that  Art:  Also  the  making  of  artificial  Legs  and  Arms, 
when  the  natural  ones  are  lost.  1902  hncycl.  Brit.  XXVII. 
417/2  Dental  Prosthesis. 


PROSTHETIC. 

Prosthetic  fprpsj>e'tik),  a.  [ad.mod.L.  */nw- 
thctiC'ttS)  ad.  Or.  ffpoafltTi^oy  of  the  nature  of 
addition,  giving  additional  power,  f.  npofftftros 
added,  vbl.  adj.  of  vpoanQivai :  see  prec.  and  -1C. 
Cf.  F.  pi'ostht'tiqite.] 

1.  Gram.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  pros- 
thesis ;  prefixed,  as  a  letter  or  syllable. 

1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Grain.  60  Some  verbs  are  found 
lo  have  Olaph  prosthetic.  i8$»  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  V.  145 
A  prosthetic  J  in  the  Norwegian  s/trueke,  to  shrink.  1859 
MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Long.  (1873)  II.  291  Prosthetic  vowels 
are  very  common  in  Greek  before  certain  double  consonants. 
1875  RENOUF  Egypt*  Gram.  63  The  prosthetic  use  of  a  is  not 
confined  to  words  beginning  with  two  consonants. 

2.  Surg.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  pros- 
thesis :  see  prec.  a. 

190*  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  19  July  180/1  The  history  of  opera- 
live  and  prosthetic  dentistry. 

Hence  Prorthe  tically  adv.,  in  the  way  of 
prosthesis ;  as  a  prefix. 

1875  RENOUP  Egypt.  Gram.  63,  «  is  also  sometimes  used 
pros  tactically. 

f  Pro'stibule.  Obs.  rare''0,  [ad.  L.  prdstibul- 
um  a  prostitute,  also  a  brothel,  f.  prdst&re  to  stand 
forth  publicly  as  for  sale,  t.prot  PRO-  I  I  +  stare  to 
stand.]  (Seequot.) 

i6«  COCKEHAM,  ProstibuU*  an  Harlot,  or  the  Stewes. 

f  Prosti-bulpus,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec,  + 
-OUS.]  Pertaining  to  a  prostitute,  meretricious ; 
addicted  to  the  company  of  prostitutes. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ck.  n.  G  v  b,  The  great  gouernours, 
and  learned  lawers  of  the  world,  hath  she  made  in  maner 
of  bcasilye  dronkerdes,  witlesse,  faythlesse,  and  gracelesse, 
by  their  prostibulous  doctrine.  Ibid,  in.  A  aiv.The  aduuu- 
terouse  cardenals, . .  the  prostibulouse  prelates  and  priestes. 

fPrtrstite.  Obs.  rare"1.  App.  a  shortening, 
for  the  sake  of  rhythm,  of  PUOSTITUTE  B.  a  c. 

1721  D'URFEY  Athen.  Jilt  Operas  184  Fortune,  .thinking 
now  her  Prostite  had  For  Youth's  Excursions  dearly  paid. 

fPro-stitue,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  prosMuer, 
ad.  L.  prostitutre :  see  next.]  ~  PROSTITUTED. 

1530  PALSGR.  324  b/a  Better.,  to  lyucin  wedlocke..  than  thus 
to  prostytue  thy  selfe  and  be  at  coinmaundement  of  all 
comers.  1631  A  WILSON  Stuisser  in.  iii,  I  must  sue  for  what 
You  prostitude  to  him.  Am  I  less  worthy? 

Prostitute  (prp'stitittt ),///.  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  prfatitftt-us  (fem,  prostitiita  a  prostitute),  pa. 
pple.  of  prostitu-?rc  to  place  before,  expose  publicly, 
offer  for  sale,  prostitute,  i.pr$,  PRO-  *  I  +  statu-Hre 
to  cause  to  stand,  set  up,  place.] 

A.  adj.  L  Offered  or  exposed  to  lust  (as  a 
woman),  prostituted ;  also  more  generally,  aban- 
doned to  sensual  indulgence,  licentious.  ^Some- 
times const,  as  pa,  pple.}  Now  rare  or  Obs.  (exc. 
as  attrib.  use  of  B.  1 1. 

1571  tr.  Buchanans  Detection  Mary  Q.  Scots  G  lij,  One 
of  hir  awne  traine,  one  past  all  shame  and  of  prostitute 
vnchaslitie.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discev.  Witchcr.  iv.  ii.  (1886) 
59  The  divetl  lieth  prostitute  as  Succubus  to  the  man.  a  1613 
OVEBBURY  A  Wt/et  etc.  (1638)  118  Shee  baits  her  desires 
with  a  million  of  prostitute  countenances  and  enticements. 
1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  vii.  (1651)  165  Noblemens 
daughters,  .were  prostitute  to  every  common  son-Idler.  1706 
Reflex.  uf>onRidicuUi$$  Women  of  a  prostitute  character. 
a  17*1  PKIOR  Henry  fy  Emma  454  Made  bold  by  want,  and 
prostitute  for  bread.  1756  C.  SMART  Horace  s  Sot.  I.  iv. 
(1826)  II.  39  His  dissolute  son,  mad  after  a  prostitute 
mistress,  refuses  a  wife  with  a  large  portion. 

2.  fig.  Debased  or  debasing  ;  abandoned;  basely 
venal,  devoted  to  infamous  gain  ;  corrupt.  Now 


1563  MAN  Afuscttlrts*  Commonpl.  13  These  prostitute 
images  openly  sette  up  in  Churches  aoe  this  harme,  that 
they  doe  withdrawe  mennes  mindes..from  the  considera- 


tion  of  God's  maiestie  shewed  in  his  liuely  Creatures.  1616 
MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  220  We  might. .draw 
a  general  contempt  and  hatred  upon  the  University  as  men 
of  most  prostitute  flattery.  1704. SWIFT  T.  Tub  Auth.  Apol., 
Illiterate  scribblers  prostitute  in  their  reputations,  vicious 
in  their  lives  and  ruined  in  their  fortunes.  1754-61  HUME 
Hist,  Eng.  (1818)  VIII.  236  No  courtier,  even  the  most 
prostitute,  could  go  farther  than  theparliament  itself  towards 
a  resignation  of  their  liberties,  1788  A.  HAMILTON  Federal' 
ist  No.  67  II.  326  So  shameless  and  so  prostitute  an  attempt 
to  impose  on  the  citizens  of  America. 
1 3.  Given  over,  devoted ;  exposed,  subjected  (to 
something  usually  evil).  Const.  ^&  pa.  MU.  Obs. 
1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  i.  xxvi,  Honour  delected  from 
that  soueraigne  state,.. Now  prostitute  to  infamy  and  hate. 
1610  'KKM.'EX St.  AHg*Citi* of  6W(i6ao)  i2oTheMoonecan 
be  eclipsed  but  at  her  full,  and  in  her  farther  positure  from 
the  Sunne :  then  is  she  prostitute  to  obnubilation.  1651 
HOBBES  Gfft't.  <y  Soc.  Pref.,  As  a  matter  of  ease,  exposed 
and  prostitute  to  every  Mother-wit,  and  to  be  attained 
without  any  great  care  or  study.  1708  Kraswus*  Life  Colet 
in  Phfnix  II.  No.  17.  16  The  Dean's  table,  which.. had 
been  too  much  prostitute  to  excess,  he  reduc'd  to  frugality. 
•(•  b.  Debased  by  being  made  common  or  cheap ; 
hackneyed.  Obs. 

1630  B.  JONSON  New  fnn,  Ode  to  Himself  v.  Leave  things 
so  prostitute,  And  take  the  Alcaic  lute.  165*  H.  1, 'ESTRANGE 
A  »ter,  no  ? fives  19  This  is  so  cheap  and  prostitute  a  cus- 
tome  all  the  World  over.  1761  HOMt£ftk7.  Eng.  Il.xxxviii. 
318  Yet  was  not  the  gracious  reception  which  she  gave 
prostitute  and  undistinguishing. 

^[4.  Laid  low  before  some  one:  perh.  confused 
with  PROSTRATE  a.     (Cf.  H.  2  c,  and  next,  4.) 

i6ai  QUARLES  Esther  K  iv  b,  Once  more  the  Queen  pre- 
fers an  earnest  suit,  Her  humble  Body  lowly  prostitute 
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Before  his  Royal  feet.    01648  I.n.  HERBERT  Hen.  I'll  I 
(1683)  627,  I  your  most  humble  Subject  prostitute  at  your 
foot,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  Highness  lo  be  my  good 
and  gracious  Lord. 
B.  sk. 

1.  A  woman  who  is  devoted,  or  (usually)  who 
offers  her  body  to  indiscriminate  sexual  intercourse, 
esp.  for  hire  ;  a  common  harlot. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vill.  iv.  627,  I  haue  scene 
houses  as  full  of  such  prostitutes,  as  the  schooles  in  France 
are  full  of  children.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  28  Feb.,  [During 
the  Carnival  at  Rome]  The  streetes  swarm  with  prostitutes, 
buftboneS|  and  all  man  er  of  rabble.  1768  GOLDSM.  Cood-n. 
Man  v.  i,  Your  friendship  as  common  as  a  prostitute's 
favours.  1840  MACAUI.AY  Ess.,  Ranke(i&&tf  501  A  prostitute, 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state  in  the  chancel  of  Notre  Dame, 
t  b.  A  catamite.  Obs.  rare. 

1654  R.  CODRINGTON  tr.  Instine  xxx.  380  Her  Brother 
Agalhocles,  a  prostitute  of  an  aspiring  comeliness.  Ibid., 
Agathocles  the  Prostitute  being  joined  to  the  side  of  the 
King,  did  govern  the  city. 

2.  A  person  given  over  to  infamous  practices  of 
any  kind ;   an  abandoned   person,    b.   esp.   One 
who  debases  himself  for  the  sake  of  gain,  a  base 
hireling,  a  corrupt  and  venal  politician.    Now  rare. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Enf.  i.  Ixiv.  (1739)  t34  To 
serve  one  man,  a  stranger,  and  a  piostitute  to  all  manner  of 
licentiousness.  1693  DKVDEN  Pcrsins  i.  (1697)  407  Base 
Prostitute,  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy  Bread  ?  Thus  dost  thou 
feed  their  Ears,  and  thus  art  fed?  1760-7'  H.  BROOKK 
Fool  of  Qual.  I.  50  The  faithful  and  the  perfidious  'he 
prostitute  and  the  patriot  are  confounded  together.  1804 
CuRRlEin  Creevey  rapers  (1004)!.  1.30  He[Ix>rd  Brougham! 
is  a  notorious  prostitute,  ana  is  setting  himself  up  to  sale. 

to.  A  person  entirely  or  abjectly  devoted  to 
another ;  a  '  slave '.  Obs.  Cf.  PROSTITUTE  v.  3  a. 

16*4  DAHCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  Ep.  Ded.,  Your  Highnes 
most  Humble  and  denoted  prostitute  Ab.  Darcie.  1634  J. 
CI.AVELI,  Recant.  Ded.,  Your  most  humbly  devoted  prosti- 
tute, J.  C.  IT»I  AMHF.RST  Terrat  Fil.  No.  45  (1754)  "4' 
All  this  did  not  satisfy  the  revengeful  president,  and  the 
abandon'd  prostitutes,  his  creatures. 

Prostitute  (pr<rstiti«t),  v.  [f.  L.  prostititl-, 
ppl.  stem  of  prostilii-lre :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  offer  (oneself,  or  another)  to  unlaw- 
ful, esp.  indiscriminate,  sexual  intercourse,  usually 
for    hire;     to    devote    or    expose    to    lewdness. 
(Chiefly  reft,  of  a  woman.) 

1530  PALSGR.  668/r,  I  proslytute,  as  a  comen  woman 
dothe  her  self  in  a  bordell  house,  je  prostittte.  1603  B. 
JONSON  Sejaniis  l.  i,  He  prostituted  his  abused  body  To 
that  great  gourmond,  fat  Apicius ;  And  was  the  noted 
pathic  of  the  time.  1611  BIBLE  Lee.  xix.  29.  -' —  D 
SANDERS  Physiogn.  59  She  is  an  Adulteress,  i 
prostitutes  her  self  publiquely.  1788  GIBBON  YV<.  . 
xlii.  (1869)  II.  563  He  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting 
the  honour  of  his  wife.  fig.  1860  PUSEV  Min.  Proph.  30 
Israel,  being  wedded  to  God,  estranged  herself  from  Him 
.  .and  prostituted  herself  to  her  idols. 

tb.  inlr.  for  reft.  To  play  the  prostitute;  to 
commit  whoredom.  Also_/f<j.  Obs.  rare. 

1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  (1876)  143  Before  it 
have  defiled  the  bed  of  its  reputation  by  prostituting  to  the 
adulterous  imbracings  of  a  Citie  Scrivener.  1747  Geiitl. 
Mag,  193  Ambitious  Chloe  prostitutes  for  fame. 

o.  trans.  To  seduce,  debauch  (a  woman),  rare. 

1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  r4_.  ti.  ii.  30  It  were 
a  hard  work  for  the  adulterer  to  convince  her  he  would 
prostitute,  that  the  fact  is  lawful  1890  M.  DAVITT  in  Echo 
it  Dec  3/2  [He]  will  not  succeed  in  prostituting  the  Irish 
cause  as  easily  as  he  prostituted  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

2.  fig.  To  surrender  or  put  to  an  unworthy,  vile, 
or  infamous  use  or  purpose  ;  to  sell  for  base  gain 
or  hire ;  to  defile,  dishonour,  profane,  corrupt. 

'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  38  Thou  hadst  a  Prophecie  that 
thy  Sanctuary  should  not  be  prostituted.  i6ioG.  FLETCHER 
Christ's  Tri.  i.  xiii,  When  Eve  to  Sinne  her  soul  did  prosti- 
tute, a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  x.  §  149  This  Argu- 
mentation, .made  a  great  impression  upon  all  Men^who  had 
not  prostituted  themselves  to  Cromwell  and  his  Party. 
1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rediv.  64  Certain  Wits,  who  prostituted 
the  noble  flame  of  Poetry. .to  Ratter  the  Lust  and  Ambition 
of  the  Roman  Tyrants.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  It  F.  xix.  II. 
127  note,  Posides,..in  whose  favour  the  emperor  prostituted 
some  of  the  most  honourable  rewards  of  military  valour. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  i.  340  Justice  was  prostituted 
in  the  ordinary  courts  to  the  royal  will. 

t3.  a.  To  offer  with  complete  devotion  or  self- 
negation  ;  to  devote.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  yerg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden;  I.  255  And 
here  mie  selfe  am  preste  and  readie  ethir  to  prostitute  mie 
bodie  as  a  sacrifice  for  mie  realme,  or  to  throwe  mie  selfe 
into  the  middeste  of  mine  enemies.  1611  RICH  Honest.  Age 
(Percy  Soc.)  12,  1  doe  honour  them,  and  I  doe  prostitute 
my  selfe  for  euer  to  doe  them  humble  seruice.  a  1677 
BARROW  Serin.  (r68j)  I.  be.  120  If  God  should  in  requital 
exact,  that  we . .  adventure  pur  health  and  prostitute  all  our 
earthly  contents  to  his  service. 

t  b.  To  expose,  exhibit,  subject,  submit  (to  any 
destructive  agency).  Obs. 

1607  MARKHAM  Canal,  u.  (1617)  Ded.,  To  publish  my  rude 
collections,  and  prostitute  to  your  censuring  the  depth  of 
my  knowledge.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  Pref.  7  [That]  would 
prostitute  the  Lives  of  all  his  fellow  Subjects  to  the 
Arbitrary  Power  of  any  prevailing  Faction. 

t  o.  To  expose  to  shame ;  to  expose,  in  a  de- 
grading manner  to  public  view,  or  for  public  sale. 
1613  PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  lit.  i.  (1614)  233  The  women 
couer  their  faces,  contented  to  see  with  one  ete,  rather  then 
to  prostitute  the  whole  face.  1657  G.  STARKEY  Helmont's 
I'ind.  68  Are  not  now  all  vulgar  preparations  of  Minerals, 
prostituted  in  every  Apothecaries  shop?  a  1680  BUTLKR 
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Ran.  (1759)  I.  322  To  vail  their  Faces  from  public  View, 
only  to  avoid  prostituting  the  Majesty  of  their  Penons  to 
common  Kyes. 

H4.  Misused  for PROSTRATKf.  (Cf.  prec., A. 4.) 

i6ao  SHKI.TON  Qnix.  (1746)  IV.  ix.  69  He  flung  himself 
from  his  Horse,  and  with  great  Humility,  went  to  prosti- 
tute himself  before  the  Lady  Teresa.  16*4  DARCIE  Rirth  o/ 
Heresies  xv.  61  Prostituting  themselues  before  the  Images. 
i66a  J .  CHANDLER  fan  Helmont's  Oriat.  94  Places  wherein 
the  Quellem  is  immediately  prostituted  beneath  the  Clay. 

Hence  Pro'ntitutlng  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1611  COTGR.,  Abandonnetiteitt,  an  abandonning..giuing 
ouer,..  prostituting  vnto  others.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  247  She  is  plainly  termed  «op*if,  which  signifies 
not  an  Hoslesse,  but  a  pecuniary  and  prostituting  Harlot. 
1667  MILTON  /*.  /-.  XI.  716  All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollilie 
and  game,.  .Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befell. 

Prostituted  (pr?  stiti«ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  t  -BD  l.] 

1.  Devoted  to  lewdness,  esp.  for  hire,  as  a  woman. 
156$  T.  STAM.ETON  Fortr.  Faith  123  Make. .of  professed 

nonnes  prostituted  harlots.  1678  R.  L'ESTHANGE  Seneca's 
Mar.  n.  xviiL  (1696)  279  Forced  to  Banish  his  Daughter 
Julia,  for  her  Common,  and  Prostituted  Impudence.  1781 
BURKE  A/.  Marr.  Act  Repeal  Bill  Wks.  X.  140,  I  should 
feel  for  a  son  who  married  a  prostituted  woman,  or  a  daugh- 
ter who  married  a  dishonourable  and  prostituted  man. 

2.  fig.  Devoted  to   base  or  shameful  purposes, 
esp.  to  infamous  gain ;   degraded,  debased,  cor- 
rupted.    Of  persons  (now  rare}  or  things. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  l.ctter^k.  (Camden)  63,  I  wolilde .  .that 
all  the  ilfavorid  copy  t-s  of  my  nowe  prostituted  devises  were 
buried.  01659  OSBORN  Wks.  (16731  284  A  too  prostituted 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  1998  PENNANT  Hintioostan 
11.  104  'Hie  encouragement  which  his  prostituted  Ministry 
had  given  to  vices.  18*9  LYTTON  Devereux  L  i,  That 
galaxy  of  prostituted  genius  of  which  Charles  II  was  the 
centre. 

tPrO'Stitutely,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PRO- 
STITUTE o.  +  -LY  a.]  In  a '  prostitute '  or  abandoned 
manner;  lewdly. 

1594  CHAPMAN  Shadow  Night  Ded.,  To  think  that  she 
should  prostitutcly  show  them  her  secrets,  when  she  will 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  by  others. 

Prostitution  (prpstiti»;-/an).  [ad.  late  L. 
frostitutiSn-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  prdstitn-fre  to 
PROSTITUTE.  Cf.  V . prostitution  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  action  of  prostituting  or  condition 
of  being  prostituted. 

1.  Of  women  :  The  offering  of  the  body  to  indis- 
criminate lewdness  for  hire  (esp.  as  a  practice  or 
institution) ;  whoredom,  harlotry. 

whiche  com- 


owne.  1613  PURCHAS  I'llfrtmage  (16141  339  ln« 
most  noble  of  that  Nation  there  (dedicating  shall  I  say  ?  or) 
prostituting  their  daughters ;  where  after  long  prostitution 
with  their  Goddesse,  they  are  giuen  in  marriage,  none 
refusing  such  matches.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  155  T  4  As 
if  they  stood  there  losell  their  Persons  to  Prostitution.  1878 
C  L.  WAKE  Evtl.  Morality  II.  89  Prostitution  seems  never 
to  have  been  recognised  at  Rome  as  a  legal  institution. 
b.  personified. 

1784  COWPER  Task  in.  60  Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets. 
•(•C.  transf.  A  prostitute,  a  harlot.  Of'S.rare—'. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelm.  Term  ill.  i,  I  may  grace  her 
with  the  name  of  a  Curtizan,  a  Backslider,  a  Prostitution,  or 
such  a  Toy,  but  when  all  comes  lo  al  tis  but  a  plaine  Pung. 

2.  fig.  Devotion  to  an  unworthy  or  base  use ; 
degradation,  debasement,  corruption. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  47  Peoples  prostrations  of.. 
ICivill  Liberties  and  Proprieties)  when  they  may  lawfully 
helpe  it,  are  prophane  prostitutions.  1704  ClareHaon's 
Hist.  Reb.  III.  Ded.  14  A  prostitution  of  all  Manners  in  con- 
tempt of  all  Government.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  103  F  i 
Many  Professions  of  Kindness  and  Service.. are  a  Prosti- 
tution of  Speech,  seldom  intended  to  mean  Any  Part  of  what 
they  express.  1740  JOHNSON  Sir  F.  Drake  Wks.  IV.  457 


tution  of  their  talents  to  gratify,  .personal  animosities. 
f  8.  app.  misused  for  PROSTRATION,  overthrow. 

1593  NASHK  Chrisfs  T.  (1613)  39  Heauen.  .shall  be  made 
an  Artillery-house  of  Haile-sipnes,  and  no  Plannet  shall 
reuolue  any  thing  but  prostitution  and  vastity. 

PrOStitutor  (prjr-stitiwtw).  Also  7  -er.  [a. 
late  I-  prostilfitor,  agent-n.  f.  prSstitu-lre  to  PBC- 
STITUTB  :  see -OR.  Cf.  V .  prostiiuteur.]  One  who 
prostitutes  (usually  in  Jig.  sense  :  see  the  vb.). 

1611  COTCR.,  AoantloiuuurfSm  abandonner..giuer  ouer, 

rostitutor  of.     1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Re/l.\.  viii.  (1848)  325 


Difference  betwixt  the  Contentment  of  this  calm  admirer 
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Beauty,  and  that  of  a  greedy  and  nnconfin'd  Prostituler  of 
his  Heart  to  it.  IT«I  KURD  Let.  to  Warburton  18  Mar., 
Lett,  (1809)  321  A  reproof.,  of  the  Prostitutors  of  the  Lord  s 
Supper.  1896  Voict  (N.Y.)  n  June  3/3  They  believe  they 
have  facts  sufficient ..  to  put  some  of  the  proslitntors  of  t 
ballot  behind  the  bars. 

il  Prostominm  fBtwt*fmlita).  Zool.  [mod.i.., 
ad.  Gr.  wfooroiuor,  lit.  a  fore-month,  or  something 
before  the  month  :  see  PBO-  2  and  STOMA.] 
part  of  the  body  situated  in  front  of  the  mouth  in 
certain  invertebrates,  as  molluscs  and  worms,  ar 
in  embryos;  the   pre-oral   region.      Hence   Pro- 
sto-miai  a.,  pertaining  to,  constituting;,  or  situated 
on  the  prostomium ;  Fro«to-ml»te  a.,  furnished 
with  or  characterized  by  having  a  prostomium. 
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1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  149  There  is  always  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  body  situated  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
constituting  the  so-called.'  prae-oral  region  V or  J>~''om.um. 
1881  E.  R?  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  639/2  The 
Mollusca  are  sharply  divided  into  two  great  lines  of  descent 
or  branches,  according  as  the  prostomial  region  bwiopbhd 
on  the  one  hand  or  largely  developed  on  the  other.  1886 
A  G.  BOURNE  Had.  XXI.  6/1  The  development  of  a  prosto- 
miate  condition.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Amat.  Life 

U  [Mollusca]  Eyes  absent  on  the  prostomial  region  of  the 
adult  S  3.5  Pla«  XII.  Earthworm  (Lumbncus  ter- 
restris\  The  fifteen  anterior  somites,  ..  the  'prostomial 
segment '  counting  as  the  first. 

Prostrate  (prfstr/t),  a.  (**.)  [ad.  L.  pro- 
strat-iis,  pa.  pple.  of  prostem-tre :  see  PROSTERN.J 

1.  In  strict  use,  Lying  with  the  face  to  the  ground, 
in  token  of  submission  or  humility,  as  in  adoration, 
worship,  or  supplication  ;  more  loosely,  Lying  at 
full  length  or  with  the  body  extended  flat  (on  the 
ground  or  other  surface),  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Often  predicative  or  quasi-adv.  with  lie,  fall,  etc. 

,31380  Savinian  259  in  Hortsm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  97 
Prostrat  heo  fel  ben  to  grounde  And  preyed  to  God  bus  in 
bat  stounde.  £1450  tr.  De  Imitalione  i.  xxv.  36  He  fel 
doun  prostrate  in  his  praiers  before  an  auter  in  be  chirche. 
1485  CAXTON.».  Wtnefr.  15  Here  we  lye  prostrate  for  to 
offre  our  prayers  to  god.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  II.  xxx. 
(1541)  48  To  them,  which  haue  feeble  digestion,  it  is  good  to 
slepe  prostrate  on  their  bealies.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  Soul 
i.  in.  i,  Whiles  we  on  grassie  bed  did  lie  prostrate.  1710 
SWIFT  Gnllivtr  in.  i,  Finding  us  all  prostrate  upon  our  faces 
(for  so  I  gave  order)  they  pinioned  us.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  II.  xv,  O'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood  The  ruthless 
murderer.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  ii.  27  Some  lay 
prostrate,  their  foreheads  touching  the  ground. 

b.  Of  things  usually  erect,  as  trees,  walls,  pillars, 
etc. :  Levelled  with  the  ground,  overthrown. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  H.  vii.  191  Great  quantities 
of  subterraneous  Woods,  lying  10  and  20  Ells  below  the 
Superficies  of  the  Ground,  prostrate  towards  the  East.  1807 
WORDSW.  Wh.  Doe  Ryl.  vn.  340  The  mournful  waste  Of 
prostrate  altars. 

fc.  Sometimes  const,  as  pple.  =  PROSTRATED. 

1591  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  558  For  loftie  type  of  honour., 
is  downe  in  dust  prostrate. 

2.  Jig.  Laid  low  in  mind  or  spirit ;  submissive ; 
overcome,  overthrown,  powerless. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  I.  ii.  117  Looke  gracious  on  thy 
prostrate  Thrall.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  v.  i,  Let  us  avoid 
theopposite  extremes  Of  negligencesupine,  and  prostiate  fear. 
1802  WORDSW.  Sonn.,  Calais,  Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind,  A 
seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  278  The  violent  reaction  which  had  laid 
the  Whig  party  prostrate.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng. 
xvii.  (1880)  294  William  III  took  active  steps  to  restore  the 
prostrate  industry  of  the  country. 

b.  In  a  state  of  physical  exhaustion  or  complete 
weakness  ;  unable  to  rise  or  exert  oneself. 

1871  MACDUFF  Mem.  Patnios  vii.  90  Puts  nerve  and  sinew 
into  the  most  prostrate  arm.  1880  J.  W.  SHERER  Conjuror's 
Daughter,  etc.  284  '  How  was  she?'  '  Very  prostrate  and 
at  this  hour  feverish '.  1887  Sportsman  25  July  2/1  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  so  '  prostrate ',  that  we  have  not 
strength  enough  to  go  to  the  treasure  chamber. 

3.  Bot.  In  its  habit  of  growth,  lying  flat  upon  the 
ground ;  procumbent. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  430  Stem  prostrate, 
striking  root.  Ibid.  III.  62  Stem  and  root-leaves  prostrate, 
longer  than  the  branches.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  432/1 
C[frasjts \prostrata,  the  spreading  cherry.  A  small  prostrate 
bush,  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Candia.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PI.  I.  3  A  prostrate  stem  runs  along  the  ground, 
and  never  becomes  erect 

b.  Closely  appressed  to  the  surface ;  lying  flat : 
as,  prostrate  hairs  or  setae. 

B.  s6.  One  who  is  prostrate,  or  lying  flat,  as  a 
suppliant,  a  vanquished  foe. 

1654  TRAPP  Comm.  Job  i.  20  The  ancient  Prophets  and 
holy  men  were  called  Nepnalim  procidentes,  ox  Prostrantes, 
that  is  prostrates  or  Fallers  downe.  1676  OTWAY  Don 
Carlos  L  i,  To  lie  a  Prostrate  at  her  feet  1691  HEYRICK 
Misc.  Poems  40  Twill  sully  all  your  former  glorious  Fame 
To  say,  You  such  a  Prostrate  overcame. 

b.    =  PROSTBATOn  2. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  v.  §  8  Being  taken  and 
admitted  to  the  next  degree  of  prostrates,  at  the  feet  yet 
behind  the  back  of  that  angel  representing  God,  whom  the 
rest  saw  face  to  face,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  HI.  77  The  Prostrates  near  the  Sacred  Desk  are  plac'd, 
By  Self-humiliations  more  debas'd. 

Prostrate  (prp-streU),  v.  Pa.t.  and  pple.  pro- 
strated ;  also  6  prostrate,  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem  pro- 
strat- :  see  prec.  Sense  I  may  have  arisen  out  of 
the  reflexive  sense  3 ;  but  the  latter  has  not  been 
found  so  early.  (Formerly  stressed  prostra'te.)] 

f  1.  intr.  To  become  prostrate  ;  to  fall  down 
flat  before  some  person  or  thing,  in  token  of 
reverence  or  submission  :  =  sense  3.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet,  etc.  143  pan  be  nouice  sail  prostrate 
downe  be-fore  be  gree,  when  '  Kirieleison '.  1604  R.  CAWDREY 
Table  A  [ph.,  Prostrate,  to  fall  downe  flat  on  the  ground.  1712 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  x,  When  I  am  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  sun  shall  prostrate  and  adore  me  1  1755  AMORY 
Mem.  (1769)  I.  268  We  must  even  prostrate  before  the  block 
they  call  her  image. 

2.  trans.  To  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  etc. ;  to 
throw  down,  level  with  the  ground,  overthrow 
(something  erect,  as  a  house,  a  tree,  a  person). 

1483  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  e  viij  b,  He  prostratit  mony 
a  M.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  To. .prostrate  and 
ouerthrowe  all  suche  mylles  . .  lockes  . .  hebbinge  weares, 
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and  other  impedimentes.  1594  SPENSER  Amoretti  Ivi,  A 
storme,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate  \rbnt  ruinate].  1692 
RAY  Disc.  n.  v.  (1732)  232  These  Trees.. were  broken  down 
and  prostrated  by  the  force  of ..  tempestuous  Winds.  1716 
VantOetou.  xix.  581  Heav'n.. Shall  prostrate  to  thy  sword 
the  Suitor-crowd.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxi.  213  They 
tied  the  dogs  down.. and  prostrated  themselves  to  escape 
being  blown  off  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  1878  BROWNING 
Poets  Croisic  xxxiv,  Pebble  from  sling  Prostrates  a  giant, 
fb.  fig.  To  overthrow(ameasure,etc.).  06s.  rare. 
1642  SLINGSBYZ>/«0'(>836J  82  My  Lord  of  Newcastle., 
would  not  give  any  new  commission  unless  some  just  cause 
was  shown  to  prostrate  y'  y"  King  had  given. 

3.  re/I.  To  cast  oneself  down  prostrate ;  to  bow 
to  the  ground  in  reverence  or  submission. 

1530  PALSGR.  668/2  So  soone  as  ever  he  came  byfore  the 
sacrament,  he  prostrate  hym  selfe  with  moost  hyghe 
reverence,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  24  The  Moores 

prostrated  and  humbled  them  selues  before  the  sayde 
great  Master.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevcnot's  Trav.  i.  49 
When  they  prostrate  themselves,  that  signifies  that  they 
adore  God.  1731  LEDIARD  Set/us  II.  x.  455  Sethos,  upon 
entring,  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xviii.  211  Going  the  rounds  of  the  sacred  place, 
prostrating  himself  at  every  shrine. 

4.  trans.  Jig.  To  lay  low,  overcome;  to  make 
submissive  or  humble ;  to  reduce  to  helplessness. 

1561  EDEN  Let.  i  Aug.  (in  Decades,  etc.  (Arb.)  p.  xliii/:), 
The  greefes  of  aduerse  fortune.. dyd  so  muche  prostrate 
my  mynde.  1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  46  Her 
Adversaries  conceive;  had  she  not  been  laid  there,  the 
happiness  of  England  had  been  prostrated  in  the  same  place. 
a  nil  KEN  Man,  Prayers  Wks.  (1838)  370  When  you  read 
any  great  mystery  recorded  in  holy  writ,  you  are  to 
prostrate  your  reason  to  divine  revelation.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xxx.  IV.  159  It  was  adverse  to  any  treaty  which 
would  not  completely  prostrate  Athens  under  its  rule. 

b.  To  reduce  to  extreme  physical  weakness  or 
exhaustion :  said  of  disease,  fatigue,  and  the  like. 

1819  H.  MURRAY  N.  Amer.  II.  in.  ui.  3°8  On  calling  for 
a  lady,  he  was  told  that  she  was  'quite  prostrated  .which 
on  explanation  proved  to  be  ill  in  bed.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xiii.  145  He  appeared  exceedingly  low  and 
prostrated.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xx.  412  Fever 
rapidly  prostrates  the  energies. 

•f  5.  To  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  a  person ;  to  submit, 
present,  or  offer  submissively  or  reverently.  Obs. 

1583  H.  D.  Godlie  Treat.  4  Being  bold  in  all  humilitie  to 

prostrate  this  little  booke  before  your  honour.   1588  CAVEN- 

:..    i>......,;,i,.,i  Hjrt    T.ijitt  f*ftf,v,  1    i.  iv.  910  All  which 


„,  »„.., , , liberty,  .to  prostrate  to  the 

most  illustrious  Royal  Society.  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon 
76  Before  them  they  prostrate  Victuals. 

t  b.  To  let  down,  lower  to  the  level  or  cogni- 
zance of.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  605  God  never  prostrates 
his  Secrets  to  Minds  disobedient  to  what  they  do  already 
know. 

Hence  Pro'strated  ///.  a.,  Prostrating  V&i.  so. 
and  ///.  a. 

1545  J°VE  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  96  b,  A  lyon  is  a  cruell  beast  yf 
he  be  exaspered,  and  gentle  yf  the  man  fal  downe  naked 
before  him  ;  and  except  it  be  in  great  honger  he  hurteth  not 
siche  humble  prostrated  proyes.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas. 
Fr.  Tong,  Prostration,  a  prostrating,  or  falling  at  ones 
feete.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinrs  Advts.fr.  Parnass. 
i.  viii.  (1674)  10  By  humble  prostrating  of  their  service.  1859 
COBNWALLIS  New  Worldl.  354 That  gentleman  reported  the 
prostrated  hopes  of  the  over-sanguine  goldhunters.  1890 
Athmaiun  4  Jan.  17/2  Tofight  so  long  and  bravely  against 
the  prostrating  effects  of  a  wasting  illness. 

Pro-strately,  adv.  rare.  [f.  PROSTBATE  a.  + 
-LV  ^.J  In  a  prostrate  manner  or  position. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  #  F.  Ixxxviii.  189  The  hour  is 
cum :  wherin  the  flie  must  die,  For  which  he  weilth,  at 
spiders  foote  prostratlie.  1631  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mathieu's 
Unhappy  Prosperitie  183  Those.. who  prostrately  bowed 
their  knees  to  adore  him,  now  jested  at  him. 
Prostration  (prjistr^-Jsn).  [a.  F.  prostration 
(i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  late  L.  prostration- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  prostern-fre :  see  PROSTERX.] 
1.  The  action  of  prostrating  oneself  or  one's  body, 
esp.  as  a  sign  of  humility,  adoration,  or  servility ; 
the  condition  of  being  prostrated ,  or  lying  prostrate. 
1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.'de  W.  1531)  237  b,  And  there  with 
genufleccyons  or  knelynges,  inclynacyons,  prostracyons,  or 
other  reuerence,  to  aske  y»  mercy  of  god.  1622  [see  PRO- 
STERNATION].  1 1645  HOWELLZ,?//.  IV.  xxxvi.  (1655)  86  The 
comely  prostrations  of  the  body.. in  time  of  Divine  Service, 
is  very  exemplary.  1672  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  III.  v.  (1673)  3^9 
After  his  usual  Prostrations  in  the  Church  as  if  unworthy 
either  to  stand  or  kneel.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ. 
Surg.  (1771)  183  No  Prostrations  could  reduce  the  Hernise. 
1823  GILLIES  tr.  Aristotle's  Rhet.  I.  178  Among  barbarians 
honour  is  denoted  by  humble  prostrations  of  the  body. 
1879  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Sociol.  §  384  Though  the  loss  of 
power  to  resist  which  prostration  on  the  face  implies,  does 
not  reach  the  utter  defencelessness  implied  by  prostration  on 
the  back,  yet  it  is  great  enough  to  make  it  a  sign  of  profound 
homage.  1883  'UUIDA'  Wanda  I.  5  The  villagers,  .came 
timidly  around  and  made  their  humble  prostrations. 
2.  fig.  The  mental  attitude  whtcli  is  implied  in 
prostrating  the  body ;  veneration ;  abject  sub- 
mission, adulation;  humiliation,  abasement. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vii.  25  Nor  is  only 
a  resolved  prostration  unto  Antiquity  a  powerfull  enemy 
unto  knowledge,  but  also  a  confident  adherence  unto  any 
Authority.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur^  iv.  Wks.  1757  IV.  199  For 
that  bountiful  grant,  what  adoration  is  due?  With  prostra- 
tion profound  I  cannot  but  adore.  1823  ROSCOE  Sismondis 
Lit.  Ear  (1846)  Il.xxxii.  341  The  prostration  of  the  intellect. 
1849  TWEEDIF.  Life  J.  Macdonald  iii.  255  To  read  the 
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record  of  his  profound  prostration  and  abasement  is  at  once 
humbling  and  joyous. 

3.  fig.   Debasement  of  any  exalted  principle  or 
faculty. 

1647  [see  PROSTITUTION  2]. 

4.  Extreme  physical  weakness  or  exhaustion  ;  also 
extreme  mental  depression  or  dejection. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.,  Apoi.  14,  I  can  hardly,  .speak 
above  an  hour  without  the  prostration  of  my  strength. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  (1736)  358  There  is  a  sudden 
Prostration  of  the  Strength  or  Weakness  attendingthis  Colick. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  109  Distinguished . .  by  the  unusual  pros- 
tration of  strength.  1828  WEBSTER,  Prostration..  3.  Great 
depression ;  dejection  :  as,  a  prostration  of  spirits.  1865 
DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  in.  x,  Exhibiting  great  wretchedness  in 
the  shivering  stage  of  prostration  from  drink.  1887  Spectator 
15  Oct.  1377  An  appreciable  number  of  the  guilty  died  of 
nervous  prostration. 

5.  The  reduction  of  a  country,  party,  or  organiza- 
tion to  a  prostrate  or  powerless  condition. 

1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixvi.  472  The  prostration  of 
Greece  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India  III.  224  The  result  of  the  war  was  the  complete 
prostration  of  Persia  before  the  power  of  Russia.  1851 
GALLENGA  Italy  295  The  exaggerated  notions  of  the  utter 
prostration  and  dissolution  of  the  empire  then  prevalent. 

Prostrative  (prp-straiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
stem  prostrat-  (see  PROSTRATE  v.)  +  -IVE.]  a. 
Having  the  quality  or  faculty  of  prostrating,  b. 
Characterized  by  prostration  or  abjectness. 

1817  BENTHAM  Parl.  Kf/brmlnttod.  131  The  more  palpable 
the  deficiency.. the  more  prostrative,  the  more  irresistible 
the  force.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  I.  xiii.  278 
Not  much  relishing  the  prostrative  nature  of  the  fellow's 
respectfulness  1  walked  aft. 

Prostrator  (prp-stre'taj,  pr/iste'-tai).  rare.  [a. 
late  L.  prostrator,  agent-n.  f.  prostern-lrc :  see 
PROSTERN.] 

1.  One  who  overthrows  or  throws  down  prostrate. 
I659GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  II.  xii.  189  Common  people,  .are  the 

great  and  infallible  prostralors  of  ajl  Religion, vertue,  honour, 
order,  peace,  civility  and  humanity,  if  left  to  themselves. 
1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  165  [The]  Bishop  of  London.. 
Prostrator-General  of  understandings  and  wills. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  Used  (chiefly  pi. )  as  a  rendering 
of  Gr.  yovvK\ivovTts,  inromirrovTa,  or  L.  genu- 

fiectentes,  prosirati,  the  third  order  of  penitents  in 
the  early  Church  (see  quots.).  Cf.  KNEELER  2. 

1709  J.  JOHNSON  Clergyin.  Vade  M.  n.  51  Next  above  the 
Hearers  were  the  vjroiriirToi'res,  Prostrators,  so  call'd 
because  tho'  they  were  dismissed  with  the  Catechumens, 
yet  not  before  they  had  prostrated  themselves  before  Bishop, 
Clergy,  and  Communicants.  1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr. 
Priesth.  (1847)  II.  303  They  put  down  those. .into  the 
station  of  penitents  and  prostrators.  1843  HAMMOND  Def. 
Faith  CGcum.  Councils  31  The  third  order  of  penitents, 
called.. kneelers  or  prostrators,  because  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  and  join  in  certain  prayers  particularly  made  for 
them,  whilst  they  were  kneeling, or  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

Prostyle  (pi<?u'st3il),  sb.  and  a.  Anc.  Arch. 
[ad.  L.  prostyles  adj.  having  pillars  in  front,  also  sb. 
(Vitrnv.)  a.  Gr.  *irpooTDAos :  see  PRO-2  and  STYLE 
sb.  Cf.  F.  prostyle  (1691  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  sb.  A  portico  in  front  of  a  Greek  temple,  of 
which   the   columns,   never    more    than   four    in 
number,  stood  in  front  of  the  building. 

1697  EVELYN  Architects  ft  Archit.  (1723)  30  The  Prostyle, 
whose  Station  being  at  the  Front  consisted  of  only  four 
Columns.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Prostyle,.. 
whose  Station  was  in  the  front  of  a  Temple,  or  other  great 
Building. 

B.  cuij.  Having  a  prostyle. 

1606  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Prostyle,  that  which  has  Pillars 
before  only;  which  was  one  sort  of  the  Temples  of  the 
Ancients.  1810  Rndim.  Anc.  Archit.  (1821)  125  Prostyle,. . 
according  to  Vitruvius,  the  second  order  of  temples.  1850 
LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  288  (ed.  2)  317 
Temples  are  divided  into,  .prostyle,  with  porticoes  on  the 
front,  and  amphiprostyle,  at  the  two  ends.  1883  J.  1. 
CLARKE  Reber's  Anc.  Art  200  The  next  step  was  the 
removal  of  these  side  walls  [a»<*] . .  and  the  prostyle  temple 
was  thus  obtained. 

Pro-substantive,  -ly :  see  PRO-  l  4. 

t  PrOSUlt.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  *prosult-um, 
neut.  pa.  pple.  of  prosilire  to  leap  forth ;  or  f. 
PRO-!  after  RESULT  si.]  That  which  issues  forth : 
the  resulting  issue. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  CoMer  (1843)  35  What  is  amisse  in  the 
mould,  will  misfashion  the  prosult. 

Prosy  (Pr<>"'zi)>  a.     [f.  PROSE  sb.  -t-  -Y.] 

1.  Resembling,  or  having  the  character  of,  prose. 
Sometimes  =  PROSAIC    2,    commonplace,  matter- 
of-fact  ;  but  usually  with  emphasis  rather  on  the 
tiresome    effect    than    on   the    intrinsic    quality: 
commonplace  and  tedious  ;  dull  and  wearisome. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxi,  During  this  prosy  statement  of 
the  ghost's.    Ibid,  xxxi,  This  address,  .was  of  a  very  prosy 
character.    1838  M-i  I.L  Diss.  ff  Disc.,  A .  de  K/£>y(i859)  L  327 
If  prolix  writing  is  vulgarly  called  ^nwy  writing,  a  very true 
feeling  of  the  distinction  between  verse  and  prose  shows 
itself  in  the  vulgarism.     1849  Miss  MviaxOfilvtts  xxvn, 
Mrs.  Pennythorne.  .went  on  talking  to  his  friend  in  her  own 
quiet,  prosy  way.     1885  La:v  Times  LXXIX.  351/2  lo  be 
preferred  to  the  prosy  monotony  of  judicial  life.  _ 

2.  Of  persons  :  Given  to  talking  or  writing  in  a 
commonplace,  dull,  or  tedious  way ;  prosing. 

1838  LYTTON  Alice  n.  ii,  A  sensible.. though  uncommonly 
prosy  speaker.    1850  GREEN  Oxf.  Stud,  n.  xvi.  (O.  H.S.)  181 
The  parents  are  all  benevolent,  affable  and  prosy. 


PROSYLLOGISM. 

Prosylite,  obs.  form  of  PROSKLYTK. 
Prosy  llogism  (pr^ti'Ud^x'm).  Logic,    [ad. 
med.L.  prosyilogism* 


med.L.  prosyilogism*m  (Boeth.),  ad.  Gr. 
7«7/ioy  :  see  PRO-  *  and  SYLLOGISM.]  A  syllogism 
of  which  the  conclusion  forms  the  major  or  minor 
premiss  of  another  syllogism. 

1584  FKNNEK  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  43  Which  reason  with 
the  prosilogismes  of  the  antecedent  being,  .reduced  vnto  a 
sillogLsme,  .  .he  answered.  1697  tr.  Bitrgersdicius  Logic  if. 
xiii.  58  A  Prosyllogi-un  is  then  when  two  Syllogisms  are  so 
contained  in  five  Propositions,  as.  that  the  Conclusion  of  the 
First  becomes  the  Major  or  Minor  of  the  Following,  as, 
For  Example,  this  ;  Every  living  thing  is  nourished  ;  But 
every  Plant  is  a  living  thing  ;  And  therefore  every  Plant  is 
nourished.  But  no  Stones  are  nourished  :  And  therefore  no 
Stones  are  Plants.  1715  WATTS  Logic  in.  ii.  §  6.  1884  tr. 
Lotze's  Logic  §  96  Every  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  may.  . 
become  the  major  premiss  of  another  syllogism  :  the  first  is 
then  called  the  prosyllogism  of  the  second,  and  each  one  that 
follows  the  episyllogism  of  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

So  Prosyllogl-atic,  Prosyllogl'stical  adjs.,  of 
the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  prosyllogism. 

1588  FRAUNCB  Lawiers  Log.  \.  iii.  19  This  nowe  is  a  new 
and  pros  yl  logistical!  argument,  fet  fiom  the  very  naturall 
definition  of  the  argument  it  selfe.  1652  UKQUHART  "Jewel 
Wks.  (1834)  292  Mounting  the  scale  of  their  probation 
upon  the  prosy  1  log  istick  steps  of  variously-amplified  con- 
tinuations. 

Prot-,  the  form  of  PKOTO-  used  before  a  vowel. 

Prota'Ctic,tf.  rare.  [ad.Gr.  irpoTo/m*-oyplacedm 
front,  f.itporaoffeiv  to  place  beforeorinfront.J  Placed 
in  front  ;  giving  a  previous  explanation,  introductory. 

1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Protagon  (prju'tag^n).  Physiol.  Chem.  [a.  G. 
protagon  (Liebreich),  f.  Gr.  wpwr-oy  first  +  &yovt 
neut.  pres.  pple.  of  aytiv  to  lead.]  A  highly  com- 
plex crystalline  substance,  containing  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  found  in  brain  and  nerve  tissue. 

1869  ROSCOE  l-'.ttut.  Chem.  xli.  407  The  Brain  and  other 
nerve-centres  contain  a  substance  termed  Protagon.  1871 
H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychot,  (ed.  2)  I.  i.  v.  83  Fibrous 
nerve-tissue  is  chemically  distinguished  from  ..  vesicular 
nerve-tissue  by  the  presence,  .ofasubstance  called  frotaeon. 
1904  TITCHENER  tr.  WnndCs  Physiol.  Psychot.  I.  54  Pro- 
tagon, a  highly  complex  body,  to  which  Liebreich  \Ann. 
Chem.  iff  Phar.  CXXXIV.  (1865)  29]  has  assigned  the  empi- 
rical formula  CiuH-niN^PO^. 

Protagonist  (protx-gonist).  [ad.  Gr.  TI/KU- 
TafojvKTT-rjs  an  actor  who  plays  the  first  part,  f. 
irpwror  first  -t-  dyowtffTri?  one  who  contends  for  a 
prize,  a  combatant,  an  actor,  f.  d-y<wtf«ff0cu  :  see 
AGONIZE.  So  ¥  ',  protagoniste  (  1  835  in  Diet.  Acad.}] 

1.  The  chief  personage  in  a  drama  ;  hence,  the 
principal  character  in  the  plot  of  a  story,  etc. 

1671  DRYDEN  Even.  Love  Pref..  Ess.  (ed.  Ker}  I.  141  Tis 
charg'd  upon  me  that  1  make  debauch'd  Persons,  .my  pro- 
tagonists, or  the  chief  persons  of  the  drama.  1770  BARETTI 
yourn.fr.  Land,  to  Genoa  III.  27  The  Devil  in..  Spanish 
plays..  is  generally  the  protagonist  of  those  in  which  he  is 
introduced.  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  321  The 
earth-shaker  Poseidon,  the  sea  god;  appears  as  a  subordinate 
in  many  scenes,  and  as  a  protagonist  in  others. 

2.  A  leading  personage  in  any  contest  ;  a  pro- 
minent supporter  or  champion  of  any  cause. 

1839-5*  BAILEY  Festus  xxxv.  (ed.  5)  554  Thou  the  Divine 
Protagonist  of  time,  The  everlasting  sacrifice,  a  x8so  DE 
OUINCBY  Conversat,  Wks.  1860  XIV.  160  The  great  talker— 
the  protagonist—  of  the  evening.  1877  MORLKY  Crit.  Misc. 
Ser.  n.  53  If  social  equity  is  not  a  chimera,  Marie  Antoinette 
was  the  protagonist  of  the  most  .  .execrable  of  causes. 

Protaniine  (pr#''-tam3in).  Physiol.  Chem*  [f.Gr. 
wfWTo-,  PKOTO-  i  ,  3  c  +  AMINE,]  One  of  the  simple 
proteins,  a  basic  organic  substance  C16H3aN»Oa. 

1895  in  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.  1907  HOWELL  Textbk.  Physiol.  895-6 
Miescher..  discovered  that  the  heads  [of  spermatozoa  of 
salmon]  are  composed  .  .  of.  .  nucleic  acid  united  with  a  basic 
albuminous  body,  protamine..  .The  protamines  differ  from 
most  other  protein  compounds  by  their  relative  simplicity. 

Protamnion,  etc.  :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

Protandrous  (pwtse'ndras),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
PBOT(O)-  +  -ANDBOUS.]  «  PBOTEBANDROUS  ;  op- 
posed to  protogynous. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacfts'  Bot.  812  Dichogamous 
Flowers  are  either  protandrous  or  protogynous.  1880  GRAY 
Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  4  (ed.  6)  219  Dichogamous  flowers  are 
Proterandrous  (or  Protandrous),  when  the  anthers  mature 
and  discharge  their  pollen  before  the  stigma  of  that  blossom 
is  receptive  of  pollen. 

So  Frota'ndric  a.  =  PiiOTANDROUS  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890)  ;  Prota-ndrism  (Webster  1890),  Pro- 
ta  ndry  =  PROTERANDRY  :  opposed  to  protogyny. 

a  i88a  Nature  (Annandale),  The  terms  protandry  and 
protogyny  used  by  Hildebrand  to  express,  in  the  one  case 
the  development  of  the  stamens  before  the  pistils,  in  the 
other  case  the  development  of  the  pistils  before  the  stamens. 
1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  q  Ferns  I.  87  When  the  pollen  is 
ripe  before  the  stigma  .  .termed  protandry. 

Fro  tanto  :  see  PRO  9. 

Protarch  (prJo-tiUk).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  ir/xu- 
rapx-^t  f-  T/wroy  first  +  dp\6s  ruler.]  A  chief  ruler. 

1656  BxAMHALL^?^/fV.v.  190  In  the  age  of  the  Apostles.. 
the  highest  Order  in  the  Church,  under  the  Apostles,  were 
nationall  Protarchs  or  Patriarchs. 

tl  Protarsus  (prpti'iafo).  Enfant.  PI.  -si  (-sal). 
[f.  PRO-  2  2  +  TARSUS.]  The  tarsus  of  the  first  or 
fore  leg  of  an  insect  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Protasis  (protasis).  [Late  L.,  a.  Gr.  *po- 
raaiy  a  stretching  forward,  a  proposition,  (major) 
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premiss,  a  hypothetical  clause,  a  problem,  the  first 
part  of  a  play,  f.  wp6t  PRO-  a  +  rtfoif,  n.  of  action 
f.  rctVfiv  to  stretch.] 

1.  That  which  is  put  forward ;  a  proposition,  a 
maxim,  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosst>^r.t  P  rota  sis  t  a  Proposition  or  Declara- 
tion. 1755  m  JOHNSON.  1806  Monthly  .Mag.  XXII.  210  It 
is  a  universally  received  protasis  among  grammarians  that 
the  first  terms  of  every  language  were  nouns,  which  were 
turned  into  verbs  by  putting  them  in  action. 

2.  In  the  ancient  drama,  The  first  part  of  a  play, 
in  which  the  characters  are  introduced  and  the 
subject  entered  on,  as  opposed  to  the  tpitasis  and 
catastrophe.     Also  fig, 

1616  R,  C  Timtf  Whistle,  etc.  (1871)  111  Thou  shalt  be 
both  the  protasis  &  catastrophe  of  my  epistle.  1631  B. 
JONSON  Mitgn.  Lcuiy  i.  i,  Do  you  look,  master  Damplay, 
for  conclusions  in  a  protasis?  I  thought  the  law  of  comedy 
had  reserved  [them]  to  the  catastrophe.  1713  Swirr^Vwuy 
y.  Dennis  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  143,  1  am  sick. .of  the  diction, 
of  the  protasis,  of  the  epitasis,  and  the  catastrophe.— Alas, 
what  is  become  of  the  drama?  1815  Mr,  Det  astro  I.  259 
Thus  far  by  way  of  protasis  to  the  matter.. the  epiiasis 
whereof,  .comes  next. 

3.  Gram,  and   Rhct.    The  first  or  introductory 
clause  in  a  sentence,  esp.  the  clause  which  expresses 
the  condition  in  a  conditional  sentence;  opposed 
to  the  apodosis. 

a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  77  Let  us  examine  and  consider 
a  little  of  the  Protasis,  whereof  the  words  I  have  now  read 
are  the  Apodosis.  1879  KOBY  Lai.  Grant,  iv.  \  1025  A  sub* 
ordinate  (relative,  temporal,  causal,  concessive,  or  condi- 
tional) sentence  is  often  called  the  protasis,  the  principal 
(i.  e.  demonstrative,  conditioned,  &c.)  sentence  is  often  called 
the  apodosis. 

4.  Ancient  Prosody.   The  first  colon  of  a  dicolic 
line  or  period.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Protastacine,  -astacus :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

Protatic  (pwtaetik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  protatic- 
uSj  a.  Gr.  wporartic-oy,  f.  irp6raffts:  see  PROTASIS. 
Cf.  F.  protatiqtte^\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  or  a 
protasis  ;  in  protatic  character^  person,  appearing 
only  in  the  protasis  (sense  2). 

1668  DRYDEN  Dram.  Poesy  Ess.  <ed.  Ker)  I.  61  There  are 
indeed  some  protatlck  persons  in  the  Ancients,  whom  they 
make  use  of  in  their  plays,  either  to  hear  or  give  the  rela- 
tion. 1881  Birm'ham  Daily  Post  20  July  7/4  The  pro- 
tatic character  of  Davies  found  a  competent  representative. 

Hence  Prota'tically  adv.,  in  the  protasis. 

1865  F.  HALL  in  Reader  t  Apr.  371/3  He  will  have  made 
out  his  case  completely  on  showing . .  that  quha  or  ivho  was 
employed,  so  early  as  1556,  as  equivalent,  save  protatically, 
to  he  u>/t0t  or  rather  to  whoso,  whosoever. 

Protaxonial :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

II  Frotea  (prJu-Ua).  Bot.  [rood.L.  ProUat 
generic  name  (Linnaeus  1 737),  f.  Proteus  (see 
PROTEUS),  in  allusion  to  the  great  variety  of  form  of 
the  different  species.]  A  large  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  ProtetueK, 
chiefly  natives  of  S.  Africa,  bearing  large  cone-like 
heads  of  flowers  ;  also,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Protea^  in  the  Linnasan 
system  of  botany,  a  genus,  .which  takes  in  the  lepidocarpo- 
dendron,  and  the  hypophyllocarpodendron  of  Boerhaave. 
1825  Greenhouse  Com?.  I.  131  Banksias,  proteas,  acacias, 
melaleucas,  and  a  few  other  Cape  and  Botany  Bay  plants, 
1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed. 2)  I. 19  The 
splendid  protea,  whose  sweets  never  fan  to  attract  swarms 
of  the  insect  tribes. 

Proteaceous  (pr#»t/i*  •/»),  a.     [f.  mod.L. 

J'roteace-K,  f.  prec.  :  see  -ACEODS.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Proteacesfj  a  natural  order  of  trees, 
shrubs,  or  (rarely)  perennial  herbs,  mainly  S. 
African  and  Australian,  typified  by  the  genus 
Protea. 

1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  123/1  Multitudes  of  proteaceous 
plants,  with  their  hard  and  woody  leaves  [near  Port  Jackson, 
S.  Australia].  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Man  ii.  26  There  were 
cypresses . .  and  proteaceous  plants  allied  to  the  banksia. 

Protead  (pr<?<i'U',aed\  Bot.  rare.  [f.  PROTEA  : 
see  -AD  i  d.}  Lindley's  name  for  a  plant  of  the 
order  Proteacess. 

1846  LINDLEY  I'tg.  Kimgd.  533  A  happier  name  than  that 
of  Proteads  could  not  have  been  devised,  for  the  diversity  of 
appearance  presented  by  the  various  genera  is  such  as  it 
would  be  hard  to  parallel  in  the  same  Natural  Order.  188* 
Garden  10  June  398/1  Hakea  cucullata  and  various  other 
Proteads.  .cultivated  in  the  temperate  house. 

Protean  (pr<?u*t/|4n),  a.  (so.}  [f.  PROTEUS  + 
-AN  :  cf.  F.  Prot&n.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Proteus ; 
like  that  of  Proteus ;  hence,  taking  or  existing  in 
various  shapes,  variable  in  form ;  characterized  by 
variability  or  variation ;  variously  manifested  or 
expressed  ;  changing,  varying. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  ii,  I  shall  stand  in  doubt  What  sex 
thou  art,  since  such  Hermaphrodites  Such  Protean  shadowes 
so  delude  our  sights.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  793 
Hee  escaped  by  his  Protean  Arts ;  now  appearing  like  an 
Eagle,  the  second  time  like  a  Tygre,  the  third  like  a  Serpent. 
1679  Establ.  Test  3  Their  Protean  Faculties  of  Dissimulation, 
IVrjury,  and  Putting  on  so  many  Shapes.  i8u-^J.  PHILLIFS 
Geol.  in  Encycl,  Metrof.  VI.  559/2  Its  geological  relations 
should  always  be  consulted  before  deciding  on  the  name  of 
this  Protean  rock.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (1878)  35 
Genera  which  have  been  called  '  protean  '  or  '  polymorphic  ', 
in  which  the  species  present  an  inordinate  amount  of  varia- 
tion. 1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xiv.  97  The  scene  had  time  to 
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go  through  several  of  its  Protean  mutations.  1899  A  llbutt  s 
3>l/.  Med.  V11I.  346  General  paralysis  is  of  necessity  a 
protean  malady. 

b.  spec.  Zool.  Varying  in  shape ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  [irotcus- animalcule  ;  ainn-boid,  aincr- 
biform,  proteilorm. 

18011  BINULEY  Alum,  Kiog.  (1813)  III.  491  The  Protean 
Vibrio. . .  A  species  which  has  derived  its  name  from  its  very 
singular  power  of  assuming  different  shapes.  1835-6  Todd  t 
Cycl.  Attat.  I.  645/1  The  Protean  animals.. do  not  undergo 
.  .any  further  metamorphosis. 

B.  sb.  fl.  One  who  constantly  changes;  an 
inconstant  or  equivocal  person.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  ii,  These  same  Proteans,  whose 
hipocrisie,  Doth  still  abuse  our  fond  credulity. 

b.  An  actor  who  takes  several  parts  in  the  same 
piece.  ?  U.  S.  1890  in  CtiU.  Diet, 

2.  Zool.   -^  PBOTEiD2  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

Hence  Pro  teanly  adv.  rare*1,  in  a  protean 
manner,  with  variation  of  form. 

1678  CVOWORTH  Intel!.  Sftt.  i.  L  I  39.  36  Matter,  .only  Pro- 
teanly  transformed  into  different  shapes. 

Protease  (pn*>-t«Vs'-  Physiol.  Chtm.  [f. 
PKOTEO(LYSIS  +  -cue  in  DIASTASE.]  A  proteolytic 
enzyme  or  ferment. 

1904  VINES  in  Annals  o/ Bot.  XVIII.  289  (Article)  The 
Proteases  of  Plants. . .  Hitherto  the  proteases  of  both  plants 
and  animals  have  been  classified  as  '  peptic '  or  as  '  tryptic ', 
in  accordance  with  their  general  resemblance  to  either  the 
pepsin  or  the  trypsin  of  the  animal  body. . .  but  with  the  dis- 
covery of  erepsin  by  Cohnheim,  this  simple  classification  of 
the  proteases  has  become  inadequate,  for  erepsin  is  neither 
'  peptic  'nor  '  tryptic  '.  IHd.  316  It  appears ..  that  erepsin  is 
present  in  the  onion  without  any  other  protease. 

t  Protect,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prdtect-us,  pa. 
pple.  olfrottg-Zre  to  cover  in  front,  protect,  defend, 
f.  frff,  PRO-  1  +  teg-Ire  to  cover.]  Protected. 
(Const,  as  pa.  pple.) 

1432-50  tr.  Higdtn  (Rolls)  I.  in  Like  as  a  doubter  is  pro- 
tecte  \orig.  protegitur]  of  the  moder,  and  subiecte  to  her. 
1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures (i^i^^i  b,  The  things  by  which 
a  man  is  protect  &  holpen. 

Protect  (pr<?te'kt),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
proteg-frc :  see  prec.  Cf.  rare  obs.  F.  protecter 
(I5th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  trans.  To   defend  or  guard   from   injury  or 
danger ;  to  shield  from  attack  or  assault ;  to  sup- 
port, assist,  or  afford  immunity  to,  esp.  against  any 
inimical  agency;  to  preserve  intact,  or  from  en- 
croachment, invasion,  annoyance,  or  insult ;  to  keep 
safe,  take  care  of ;  to  extend  patronage  to. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  126,  Whome  god 
almyghty.  .protected,  defended,  saued,  and  gouerned.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  I.  iii.  5  The  Lord  protect  him..Iesu 
blesse  him.  1651  HOOBFS  Levlath.  n.  xviii.  91  To  every 
man  remaineth  . .  the  right  of  protecting  himselfe.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  xx,  These  bones  from  insult  to  protect.  1793 
Ik  KKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  183,  I  trust  that  Providence  pro- 
tects you  and  your  illustrious  brother  for  some  great  purpose. 
1857  BUCKLE  Civilix.  I.  xi.  646  Whenever  a  government 
undertakes  to  protect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost 
always  protect  them  in  the  wrong  place  and  reward  the 
wrong  men.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vii.  96  The  simplest 
forms  of  spectacles  are  those  used  merely  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  mechanical  injury  or  excessive  light. 

b.  To  act  as  official  or  legal  protector  (Pao- 
TECTOB  i)  or  guardian  of. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I-'/,  it.  iii.  29,  I  see  no  reason,  why  a 
King  of  yeeres  should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  Child.  1594 
—  Kick.  Ill,  it.  iii.  21  Then  the  King,  Had  vertuous  Vnkles 
to  protect  bis  Grace. 

2.  Pol.  Econ.  To  assist  or  guard  (a  domestic  in- 
dustry) against  the  competition  of  foreign  produc- 
tions by  means  of  imposts  on  the  latter. 

18*7-39  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Catechism  Com  Laws  (1839) 
§  160  If  no  trade  can  be  '  protected  '  but  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  trade  first,  and  of  the  consumers  a  second  time 
besides,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  for  '  pro- 
tection '.  1868  ROGERS  /W.  Econ.  xvii.  (1876)  233  If  every 
producer  of  every  kind  were  protected,  foreign  trade  might 
cease.  ..It  would  be  certainly  futile,  to  protect  everybody. 
1885  LD.  DUNRAVEN  in  Daily  Tel.  29  Sept.  2/6  Their 
industries  were  protected  and  ours  were  not. 

3.  Comm.  To  provide  funds  to  meet  (a  commercial 
draft  or  bill  of  exchange)  ;  cf.  COVEB  v.1  1 7. 

1884  Lam  Times  Rep.  LI.  16/1  Please  protect  the  draft 
as  advised  above  and  oblige  drawer. 

4.  a.   To  furnish   with  a  protective  covering; 
spec,  in  reference  to  war-ships. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts6i$  When  the  gilder  has  protected  the 
burnished  points,  he  dries  the  piece.  1884  [see  PROTECTED]. 
b.  To  provide  (machinery,  etc.)  with  devices  or 
appliances  to  prevent  injury  from  it. 

1900  Daily  News  14  Apr.  2/5  The  different  systems  of 
1  safety  '  or  '  protected  rifle  ranges  in  use. 

Hence  Prote'ot«d  />//.  a. ;  Prote-ctins  vbl.  sb.t 
the  action  of  the  verb ;  protection. 

c  1630  SANDERSON  Scrm.  II.  275  The  curbing  of  the  one 
sort,  and  the  protecting  of  the  other.  1836  WHEATON  Elem. 
Internal.  Law  I.  ii.  63  The  sovereignty  of  the  inferior  ally 
or  protected  state  remains,  though  limited  and  qualified  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  protection. 
1871  BAGEHOT  Physics  *  Pot.  (1876)  82  This  principle 
explains .. why  the  'protected'  regions  of  the  world.. are 
of  necessity  backward.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  11  He 
keeps  only  the  trumps  and  perhaps  the  Kings  or  at  most 
a  protected  Queen.  1884  SIR  T.  SVMONDS  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
25  Sept.  1/2  Twenty-three  battle  ships.. (of  which  four  are 
protected  cruisers).  1885  Atheiutum  3  Oct.  433/3  'lou' 
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fwas)  ..  a  protected  state  dependent  upon  France.     1888    ! 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  6  Dec.  434/1  Whatever  increased  profits  our 
manufacturers  of  '  protected  '  articles  get . .  must  come  from 
other  classes . .  the  consumers  of  their  products.    1900  [see  4  bj. 
t  Prote'Ctant,  a.  Olis.  rare-1,    [irreg.  f.  prec. 
+  -ANT.]   -  PROTECTIVE  a.  i. 
1670  Conclave  wherein  Clement  VIII  was  elected  Pofe^g 
He  would  be  his  friend,  and  would  always  be  graciously 
protectant  of  his  Majesty.  , 

Protectee  (pwtektr).     [f.  PROTECT  v.  +  -EE.] 

One  who  is  under  protection,  spec.  a.  A  protege, 
t  b.  In  16-iyth  c.,  An  Irishman  who  had  accepted 
the  protection  of  the  English  government  (pis.*). 
e.  Pol.  Econ.  A  manufacturer  or  merchant  whose 
trade  is  protected. 
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with  his  cognizance  (oos.].    In  U.  S.  a  certificate  of 
American  citizenship  issued  by  the  customs  authori- 


ties to  seamen. 


store.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Fac.  Hit.  \.  xiii.  (1810)  147  If  the 
Protecteesliad  meant  in  their  hearts  as  they  professed  with 
their  tongues.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II. 198 
Your  protectee,  White,  was  clerk  to  my  cousin.  1894  J.  b. 
MORTON  in  Forum  (U.  S.)  June,  Protection. .compels  him 
[the  farmer]  to  be  always  the  chained  customer  of  the 
protectee. 

Protecter :  see  PROTECTOR. 

Prote-ctful,  a.  nonce -wd.  [f.  PBOTECT  v.  + 
-FUL.]  Careful  to  protect. 

1883  G.  H.  BOUGHTON  in  Harper's  Ring.  Apr.  696/1  They 
are  more  proud  and  protectful  of  them  than  in  most ..  Dutch 

Prote'ctible,  a.  rare-',  [f.  PROTECT  v.  + 
-IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  protected. 

1858  CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  lii.  (1872)  III.  89  Not  mere 
fanatic  mystics . .  protectible  by  no  Treaty. 
Protecting  (prste-ktirj),  ppl.  a.     [f.  PROTECT 
v.  +  -ING  a.]     That  protects ;  preserving  or  shield- 
ing from  harm  or  danger ;  extending  patronage. 

cis86  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXI.  iii,  To  thy  wings  pro- 
tecting shade  My  self  I  carry  will.  1617  HoRYSOS  /tin.  i. 
194  Saint  Denis  (the  Protecting  Saint  of  the  French).  1818 
COBBETT  Pal.  Kef.  XXXIII.  521  Say,  whether  there  be 
any  protecting  law  for  the  people.  1821  in  Bischoff  Woollen 
Malta/.  (1842)  II.  18  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Wortley  both 
conceive,  that  a  protecting  duty  of  sixpence  per  Ib.  on  the 
wool  exported  will  be  conceded  to  the  manufacturers  if 
required.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vii.  96  Protecting  glasses 
are  not  worn  nearly  so  much  as  they  should  be. 
Hence  Prote'ctingly  adv. ;  Frote'ctingfness. 
1828  Blackw,  Ma?.  XXIV.  49  One  of  Blackie's  hands  is 
protectingly  placed  across  her  neck.  1869  Miss  MULOCK 
Woman's  Kingd.  II.  238  This  little,  .child  hovered  about 
her  handsome  mother  with  a  tender  protectingness  rather 
amusing.  1881  Miss  BRADDON/ii/M.  III.  165  Edgar, drawing 
protectingly  near  her,  as  they  turned  a  sharp  corner. 
Protection  (prote-kfsn).  Also  4  prott-,  4-5 
protecoiouu(e,  -ione,  5-6  -ion,  -yon,  (4  -texcion, 
6  -texion),  6  proteotione,  -ioun.  [ME.  a.  F. 
protection  (i2-i3th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  protection-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  proteg-fre  to  PROTECT.] 
1.  The  action  of  protecting ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  protected  ;  shelter,  defence,  or  preservation 
from  harm,  danger,  or  evil ;  patronage,  tutelage. 

'  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  943,  I  can  fynd  place 
na-quhare,  bat  to  me  sa  gaynand  ware,  as  vndir  ;our  pro- 
teccione.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  122  And 
yl  innocence.. safely  might  inhabyte  by  protexcion  of  safe 
conducte.  1453  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  267/1  That  everyche 
other  persone ..  stand  and  be  putte  oute  of  youre  protection. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  xvi.  388,  I  leve  this  castel 
in  your  proteccyon  &  sauff  garde.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V. 
v.  i.  235  Be  well  aduis'd  How  you  doe  leaue  me  to  mine 
owne  protection.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxvii.  152  When 
there  is  no  such  Power,  there  is  no  protection  to  be  had 
from  the  Law.  1795  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  313  Ireland, 
constitutionally,  is  independent;  politically,  she  can  never 
be  so.  It  is  a  struggle  against  nature.  She  must  be  pro- 
tected, and  there  is  no  protection  to  be  found  for  her,  but 
either  from  France  or  England.  1809  Proclam.  2  Oct.  in 
Hertslet  St.  Pa.  III.  251  note,  We  present  ourselves  to  you, 
Inhabitants  of  Cephalonia,  not  as  Invaders,  with  views  of 
conquest,  but  as  Allies  who  hold  forth  to  you  the  advantages 
of  British  protection.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing-^,  vii,  Offering 
the  present  Work  to  your  kind  protection.  1879  LUBBOCK 
Set.  Lect.  H.  45  The  prevailing  color  of  caterpillars  is  green, 
like  that  of  leaves.  The  value  of  this  to  the  young  insect, 
the  protection  it  affords,  are  obvious. 

b.  euphem.  The  keeping  of  a  concubine  or  mis- 
tress in  a  separate  establishment. 

1677  H.  SAVILE  in  12  th  Kef.  Hist.  JlfSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
43  One  Mrs.  Johnson  a  lady  of  pleasure  under  his  Lord- 
ship's protection.  1809  WILBERFORCE  Sp.  Ho.  Coin.  15  Mar. 
in  Cobbett  Part.  Deb.  XIII.  590  That  which  used  to  be 
called  '  adultery  *,  was  now  only  '  living  under  protection  '. 
1874  J.  HATTON  Clytie(f&.  10)  171  While  she  was  living 
under  his  lordship's  protection  at  Gloucester  Gate. 

2.  A  thing  or  person  that  protects. 

1388  WYCLIF  Prol.  33  It  is  a  comyn  proteccioun  a}ens 
persecuscioun  of  prelatis  and  of  summe  lordis.  c  1410 
HOCCLEVE  Mother  of  God  120  Be  yee  oure  help  and  our 
proteccioun.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  38  Our 
singular  defence  and  protectioun.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story 
96  His  quiver  and  his  laurel  'Gainst  four  such  eyes  were  no 
protection.  1823  F.  CUSSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  17  We  all 
put  on  our  veils,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  and  light. 

3.  A  writing  or  document  that  guarantees  pro- 
tection, exemption,  or  immunity  to  the  person 
specified  in  it ;   a  safe-conduct,    passport,    pass ; 
^esp.  (also,  fetter  of  protection}  a  writing  issued 
by  the  king  granting  immunity  from  arrest  or  law- 
suit to  one  engaged  in  his  service,  or  going  abroad 


[1312  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  286/1  Par  Protections  graunteez  as 
sentzqese  feignent  d'aler  en  service  le  Roi.]  £1450  God- 
stffiu  Keg.  665  A  proteccion  of  kyng  Richard,  worde  by 
worde,  after  the  proteccion  of  kyng  henry  afore  1-wntte. 
41500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  40  That  our  protecions..to 
ani  persones  to  be  made  and  graunted  wt  vs  to  gon  and 
dweflen  in  our  viage.  -from  hensforth  shulnot  be  allowed  in  : 
plees  of  dett  for  vytayles.. bought  vpon  y«  viage,  wherof 
in  such  proteccions  mencion  befallith  to  be  made.  1502-3 
Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  174  It  hath  pleased  the  Rings 
highnes  to  grant  unto  your  father  his  letter  of  protexion. 
1595  Expos.  Terms  Law  150  b,  Protection  is  a  writ,  and  it 


of  pi1 —  — -- —  *  -          -         -     i         . 

dower  [etc.].    1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.  v.,  Protection  . .  in 
the  speciall  signification  is  vsed  for  an  exemption,  or  an    I 
immunitie  giuen  by  the  King  to  a  person  against  suites  in    | 
lawe,  or  other  vexations,  vpon  reasonable  causes  him  there-    ' 
unto  moouing.    1658-9  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  IV.  i  Moved 
that  the  speaker  sign  protections  for  such  persons  as  are 
called  before  the  Committee  for  inspecting  Treasury  and 
Revenue.    1775  DE  LOLME  Eng.  Const,  u.  xvi.  (1784)  244 
Having  been  detected  in  selling  protections.    1897  KIPLING 
Day's  Work  (1898)  119  Jan  Chinn  never  broke  a  protection 
spoken  or  written  on  paper. 

4.  Pol.  Econ.  The  theory  or  system  of  fostering    | 
or  developing  home  industries  by  protecting  them    : 
from  the  competition  of  foreign  productions,  the 
importation  of  these  being  checked  or  discouraged 


particular  trade.  1838  C.  P.  VILLIERS  15  Mar.  in  Free 
Trade  Speeches  (18831  I.  i.  7  What  is  the  principle  of  the 
Corn  Laws?  I  believe  that  I  adopt  the  phrase  which  is 


current  in  reply  when  I  say  that  it  is  Protection— Pro- 
tection of  the  landed  interest.  1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf. 
I.  228  Protection  means  shutting  out  the  best  chapman 
and  the  best  food.  1875  T.  HILL  Trite  Ord.  Stud.  127 
Earnest  debates  . .  concerning  protection  and  free  Jrade. 
1881  Oracle  12  Nov.  311  Protection  means  the  taxing  of 
commodities  imported  from  foreign  countries,  so  that  home 
manufacturers  or  producers  may  be  protected  from  being 
undersold ..  by  foreign  manufacturers  or  producers.  1904 
A.  J.  BALFOUR  Sp.  at  Edin.  in  Times  4  Oct.  4/3  The  object 
of  protection  is  to  encourage  home  industries.  The  means 
by  which  it  attains  that  object  is  by  the  manipulation  of  a 
fiscal  system  to  raise  home  prices. 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  for 
protection,  as  protection  fee,  grant,  plate,  wall, 
•work  ;  prelection-burdened  adj. ;  protection  act, 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  protection  of  classes 
of  persons,  of  wild  birds,  etc. 

1881  W.  E.  FORSTER  Let.  to  Gladstone  i  Nov.,  in  Reid 
Life  (1888)  II.  viii.  361  We  made  up  our  minds  to  arrest  the 
leaders  under  the  "Protection  Act.  1888  RElD/oitt.  II.  viL 
306  The  passing  of  the  Protection  Act  [1881]  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  lull  in  the  progress  of  the  outrages  in 
Ireland.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Dec.  2/3  We  are  afraid  that 
no  number  of  orders  under  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act 
would  render  them  safe.  1908  Daily  Chron.  n  May  1/7 
Contrast  between  social  reform  possibilities  in  Free  Trade 
Britain  and  'Protection-burdened  Germany.  1820  W.  TOOKE 
tr.  Lucian  I.  514  They  never  once  think  of  paying  their 
"protection-fees.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  10  July  9/1  A  large 
number  of  the  claims  so  abandoned . .  were  not  worth  pro- 
tection fees.  1901  Ibid.  21  Mar.  5/2  The  cliff  "protection 
works.. have  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  gale. 

Hence  Frote-ctional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  pro- 
tection ;  Prote'ctionary,  that  which  provides  pro- 
tection ;  Prote-ctionate  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
economic  theory  of  protection  :  =  PROTECTIONIST 
a. ;  sb.  —  PROTECTOBATE  sb. 

1888  J.  T.  GULICK  in  Linn.  Soc.  7rnl.,  Zool.  XX.  226 
*Protectional  Segregation  is  Segregation  from  the  use  of 
different  methods  of  protection  against  adverse  influences 
in  the  environment.  1900  MORLEY  Cromwell  iv.  i.  277 
The  protectional  establishment  of  national  commerce.  1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  H.  xi,  The  bankrupt  "Protectionaries 
of  five  yeares  respit.  1853  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXIII.  764 
What  has  become  of  all  the  "Protectionate  croaking  about 
low  prices  ?  1882  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  32  A  military  occu- 
pation of,  or  British  Protectionate  over,  Egypt. 
Protectionism  (prote-kjaniz'm).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM.  Cf.  F.  prolectionnisme  (?  from  Eng.).] 
The  economic  doctrine  of  protection ;  the  policy 
or  system  of  protection. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov.  496/1  Up  to  the  moment  when 
Free-trade  triumphed  there  remained  a  stolid  mass  of  Pro- 
tectionism against  which  argument  was  hopeless.  1878 
N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  179  The  leanings  of  America 
towards  protectionism.  1889  Times  27  Nov.  5/4  Italy  is  the 
first  Continental  country  which  has  had  the  courage  to 
break  with  protectionism.  1895  Ibid.  10  Jan.  9/4  In  the 
struggle  against  old-world  protectionism. .Mr.  Viliiers  did 
admirable  work  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Protectionist  (prote-kfanist),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1ST.  Cf.  mod.F.  protectionniste.]  One 
who  supports  the  economic  theory  or  system  of 
protection  ;  one  who  advocates  the  protection  of 
domestic  industries  from  foreign  competition  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  imports,  or  by  other  means. 
1844  LD.  FITZWILLIAM  in  G.  Pryme  Autooiog.  (1870)  306 
Protectionists,  as  they  are  now  called,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  a  good  name  to  have  given  them,  as  I  fear  it  will  be 


PROTECTOR. 

rather  a  popular  title.  1845  Ann.  Reft.  U.S.  Treasury  483 
The  protectionist  says,  Tax  us  on,  tax  us  on,  until  we  have 
a  home  market  for  all  our  agricultural  produce.  1849 
COBDEN  Speeches  34  If  there  be  protectionists  who  think  that 
the  old  protection  principle  can  be  restored,  I  am  willing  that 
they  should  vote  against  me  on  this  occasion.  1876  FAWCETT 
Pol.  F.con.  (ed.  5)  HI.  vii.  393  In  America  and  Australia 
the  great  body  of  the  working  men  are  ardent  protectionists. 
1904  A.  J.  BAI.FOUR  Sg.  at  Edin.  in  Times  4  Oct.  4/3, 1  now 
proceed  to  say  that  I  individually  am  not  a  protectionist. . . 
The  Conservative  party,  indeed,  after  the  Peelite  split,  was 
a  protectionist  party.  It  was  based  upon  protection. 
B.  as  adj.  Favouring  or  supporting  protection. 

1846  SIR  R.  ¥t.f.i.Speeck  27  Jan.  (Fliigel)  My  plan  will  meet 
the  approval  of  neither  the  freetrade  nor  the  protectionist 
party.  1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  II.  viii.  72  Sir  Robert 
Peel . .  ventured  in  the  face  of  a  protectionist  Parliament, 
wholly  to  abandon  the  policy  of  protection.  1865  Daily 
7V/.  28  Nov.  6/4  The  repeal  of  protectionist  duties  is  among 
the  wisest  measures  embraced  in  our  statute  book.  1880 
DISRAELI  Endym.  III.  xv.  153  The  protectionist  ministry 
were  to  remain  in  office,  and  to  repeal  the  corn  laws. 

PrOtectionize  (prote-kfansiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  protectionist ;  to  con- 
vert to  protectionism. 

1905  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  1/3  Mr.  Chamberlain ..  is  confi- 
dent of  his  ability  to  complete  in  Opposition  the  task  of 
Protectionising  the  Unionist  Party. 

Protective  (prote-ktiv),  a.  (so.)  [f.  PROTECT 
v.  +  -IVE.  Cf.  med.L.  protectivus : 

a  1259  MATTH.  PARIS  Cron.  Rlaiora  anno  1250,  Manus 
regis.  .queuttquemanusdefensivaesseteneturetprotectiva.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  character  of  protecting ; 
tending  to  protect;  defensive;  preservative. 

1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  it.  lix.  (ed.  8)  310  [The)  accidents  of 
Life  deny  us  any  safety,  but  what  we  have  from  the  favour 
of  protective  Providence.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  781 
The  stately-sailing  swan . .  Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards 
his  osier-isle,  Protective  of  his  young.  1793  SMEATON  Edy- 
stone  L.  §328  To  apply  the  protective  coat,  before  any  rust 
could  be  formed.  1833  LAMB  Let.  to  Serjeant  Titlfourd 
Feb.,  Those  canvas-sleeves  protective  from  jnk.  1871  DARWIN 
Desc.  Man  II.  xvi.  224  There  are  twenty-six  species. .which 
manifestly  have  had  their  plumage  coloured  in  a  protective 
manner.  Mod.  Examples  of  protective  colouring  are 
numerous  among  insects. 

2.  Pol.  Econ.  Of  or   relating  to  the  economic 
doctrine  or  system  of  protection. 

1829  Edin.  Rev.  L.  73  Such  was  the  state  of  the  silk  trade 
under  the  protective  system.  1876  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ. 
(ed.  5)  in.  vii.  394  Few  can  now  be  found  in  England,  who 
would  favour  the  re-imposition  of  protective  duties.  1904 
A.  I.  BALFOUR  Sp.  at  Edin.  in  Times  4  Oct.  4/3  A  Protective 
policy,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  policy  which  aims  at  supporting 
or  creating  home  industries  by  raising  home  prices.  The 
raising  of  prices  is  a  necessary  step  towards  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  industry  under  a  Protective  system. 
b.  in  comb.,  as  protective-prohibitive. 

1906  Month  Jan.  38  By  mitigating  the  protective-prohibi- 
tive system  he  [Canning]  promoted  commerce. 

B.  so.  Anything  employed  to  protect ;  e.  g.  in 
Surgery,  carbolized  oiled  silk  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wounds. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  589  Prottclaas..  .Those 
materials  used  by  the  physician  as  external  applications  to 
exclude  the  air  and  to  protect  inflamed  dermal  or  other 
tissues.  1885  CLODD  Myths  tf  Dr.  i.  ii.  18  The  passage., 
to  the  use  of  charms  as  protectives  against  the  evil-disposed. 
1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxxi.  487  In  dressing  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  raw  surfaces  be  covered  by  some 
aseptic  non-fibrous  protective. 

Prote-Ctively,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
1.  In  a  protective  or  protecting  manner ;  by  way 
of  protection ;  so  as  to  afford  protection. 


1898  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Nov.  5/3  A  race  of  protectively  coloured 
mice  that  are  found  on  a  sandy  island  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 

1899  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  363  She  held  up  a  yellow  tele- 
gram protectively  in  front  of  her. 

2.  Pol.  Econ.  So  as  to  protect  from  competition  ; 
by  protective  imposts,  etc. 

1872-3  W.  M.  WILLIAMS  Sc.  in  Short  Chapters  (1882)  231 
Protectively  nursed  and  sickly  imitations  of  English  manu- 
factures. 1881  Times  3  June  9/5  To  maintain..  that  the 
passenger  duty  operates  protectively  for  the  competing 
omnibus  and  especially  for  the  tramcar  traffic. 

ProtectivenCSS  (prote-ktivnes).     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.]     Protective  quality,  power,  or  function. 

1847  Miss  AGUILAR  Home  Influence  in.  i.  5  The  caressing 
protectiveness  of  an  elder  for  a  younger.  1857  Part.  Rep. 
Hist  Vaccination,  Evidence  on  the  protectiveness  of 
vaccination  must  now  be  statistical.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tea 
xxxvii,  If  he  had  entered  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  he 
would  scarcely  have  disturbed  her  trust  in  his  protectiveness. 

Protector  (prote-ktaj),  so.  [ME.  a.  OF.  pro- 
tectour  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.  F.  pro- 
tecteur,  ad.  post-cl.  'L.  protector,  -ortm,  a  protector, 
a  body-guard,  agent-n.  f.  proteg-!re  to  PROTECT.] 

1.  One  who  protects,  .  defends,  or  shields  from 
injury  or  harm  ;  a  defender  ;  a  guardian,  a  patron. 

Cardinal  protector,  a  cardinal  who  has  charge  of  the  inter- 


for     protectour  sa        e.     14 

in.  xiii,  The  wulues  kyld  the  dogges  whiche  were 
capytayns  and  protectours  of  the  sheep,  a  1586  biDNEV  I  s. 
xi.lll.  i,  Judg  me,  And  protector  bee  Of  my  cause.  1670 
G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  I.  II.  62  The  Cardinals  Protectors 
of  the  several  orders  about  Rome,  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  in.  ill, 


PROTECTOR 

By  mv  kind  Protector  kept,  Safe  I  laid  me  down  and  slept. 
1839  THIKLWALL  Greece  xlvi.  VI.  61  He  had  indeed  been  a 
useful  ally  :  but  he  was  something  more  ;  he  was  a  powerful 

Krotector.     1901  in  Daily  Ckron.  23  Nov.  6/5  It  will  give 
im  [the  King]  great  satisfaction  to  assume  and  bear  the 
honorary  title  of  Protector  of  the  University  of  Wales. 

b.  A  thing  that  protects ;  a  guard  ;  esp,  a  device 
or  contrivance  serving  to  prevent  injury  to  or  from 
something,  the  object  being  often  indicated  by 
a  prefixed  word ;  e.  g.  chest-protector,  cuff-protector, 
car-protector,  point-protector  (for  a  pencil),  etc. 

1849  NOAD  Electricity  fed.  3)  140  When  the  metallic  pro- 
tector was  from  ^  to  -J&,  there  was  no  corrosion  or  decay  of 
the  copper.  1860  TYNOALL  Glue.  u.  viii.  265  Such  a  mass  is 
.  .a  protector  of  the  ice  beneath  it.  igoa  Westm.  Gaa. 
i  Dec.  8/3  The  second  item  was  a  head  protector.  1904 
Daily  Chron.  8  Dec.  5/4  Footprints  showing  the  marks  of 
boot-protectors  were  found  in  the  garden.  1906  Westm. 
Gas.  4  Jan.  5/2  The  boots  had  been  mended  with  English 
protectors,  attria.  1901  Daily  News  3  Jan.  6/4  Venturing 
outside  upon  the  framework  between  the  protector  arms. 

C.  Koin.  Antiq.  A  member  of  the  life-guard  or 
body-guard.  rare~*. 

1781  GIBBON  Dtcl.  <•  F.  xvii.  II.  57  From  the  seven  schools 
two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were  selected,  of  the  pro- 
tectors, whose  advantageous  station  was  the  hope  and 
reward  of  the  most  deserving  soldiers. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  a.  One  in  charge  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  the 
sovereign ;  a  regent. 

1417  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  326/1  Yat  ye  be  protectour  and 
defendour  pf_yis  Loodijud  so  named  and  called.  '1450 


Brut  CE.V,.'. 


Duke  of  Gloucestre,  to  ben 


ji  The 

Protectour  and  deffendour  of  the  Rewme.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  278  An  honorable  style  [was]  geuen 
him.  that  he  should  be  called  the  Protectour  of  the  kyng  and 
his  Realme.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  56  My  Lord  Pro- 
tector, 'tis  his  Highncs  pleasure,  You  do  prepare  to  ride 
vnto  S.  Albons.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Definition  of  Protector 
Wks.  (1687)  343  What's  a  Protector?  He's  a  stately  Thing, 
That  Apes  it  in  the  Non-age  of  a  King.  1670  PETTUS 
Fodinai  Ref.  15  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France, 
and  Protector  of  England,  a  1771  GRAY  Corr.  (1843)  293 
His  great  patron  the  protector,  Humphry,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  iii.  623  The  appointment  of 
a  protector,  guardian,  or  regent,  when  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Crown  has  been  very  young. 

b.  The  official  title  of  the  head  of  the  executive 
during  part  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
in  full  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
borne  by  Oliver  Cromwell  1653-8,  and  by  his 
son  Richard  1658-9. 

1653  in  Acisf,  "Ordin.  Parl.  (1658)  275  From  and  after 
the  six  and  twentieth  day  of  December  1653  tr"c  Name, 
Style,  Title  and  Teste  of  the  Lord  Protector ..  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  .shall  be 
used.  1653-4  Weeltly  Intelligencer  14-21  Mar.,  The  Privy 
Lodgings  for  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  in  Whitehall 
are  now  in  readiness,  as  also  the  Lodgings  for  his  Lady  Pro- 
tectoress. 1658  EVELYN  Diaiy  22  Oct.,  Saw  the  superb 
funeral!  of  the  Protector,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb. 
.MV.  S  23  The  Declaration  of  the  Council  of  Officers  was 
read,  whereby  Cromwell  was  made  Protector.  1817  HALLAM 
Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x.  n.  244  Cromwell's  assumption, 
therefore,  of  the  title  of  Protector  was  a  necessary  and 
wholesome  usurpation.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eiif.  i.  I. 
135  The  kingly  prerogatives  were  intrusted  to  a  lord  high 
protector.. called  not  His  Majesty  but  His  Highness. 

3.  Law.  Protector  of  the  settlement :    see  quot. 
1876. 

I833  Act  3*4  Will.  IV,  c.  74  {  22  The  Person  who  shall 
be  the  Owner  of  the  prior  Estate,  or  the  first  of  such  prior 
Estates  if  more  than  One,.. shall  be  the  Protector  of  the 
Settlement  so  far  as  regards  the  Lands  in  which  such  prior 
Estate  shall  be  subsisting.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  ao  Oct.  i 
The  renewed  collision  which  is  certain  to  lake  place  between 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties,  now  that  'the  pro- 
tector of  the  settlement ',  as  the  lawyers  say,  is  gone,  will 
pretty  certainly  produce  the  desire  for  Reform,  if  it  does 
not  now  exist.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prof.  v.  §  2.  219  The 
Protector  of  the  settlement  is  usually  the  tenant  for  life  in 
possession  ;  but  the  settlor  of  the  lands  may  appoint  in  his 
place  any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  three  to  be 
together  Protector  during  the  continuance  of  the  estates 
preceding  the  estate  tail. 

4.  A  rendering  of  L.  tutor  in  college  use. 

1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  Introd.  90  The  earliest 
statutable  recognition  of  stranger-students  at  Oxford  is  at 
Magdalen  College  (1479).. .  Waynflete's  statute  is  copied  at 
Corpus  Christi  College  (1517)  where  the  number  of  such 
students  is  limited  to  four,  or  six  at  the  outside,  and  a  person 
is  named  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  them,  termed  pro- 
tector (tutor)  [cf.  Statutes  of  C.  C.  C.  1517,  c.  34,  quamdiu 
smt  sub  tutonbus  et  honeste  se  gerant]. 

Hence  t  Prote-ctordom  Obs.,  a  state  under  the 
rule  of  a  Protector. 

1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt.  <t84i)  227  We  have  been  in 
twelve  years  a  kingdom,  commonwealth,  protectordom,  after- 
wards under  an  army,  parliament,  &c. 

Prote-otor,  v.  nonce-w,i.  [f.  prec.]  trans  a 
To  treat  or  deal  with  as  Protector,  b.  To  make 
or  proclaim  Protector. 

1658-9  Bur-ton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  180  When  the  army  see 
they  are  yours,  they  will  be  protectored  by  you.  1670  PENN 
rrn'h  Rescued fr.  Impost.  25  The  then  English  Army  was 
'he  remainder  of  those  Souldiers,  that  not  only  subverted 
the  Kings  Forces,  but  Protector'd  Oliver  Crumwell. 

Protectoral  (prote'ktoral),  a.  (sb.)    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -AL:    cf.    Joctoral,    electoral,  pastoral.     So  F. 

protectoral  (i6th  c.  in  Littr<£).]     Of  or  pertaining 

to  a  protector,  esp.  in  Hist,  to  the   Protector  of 

a  kingdom  or  commonwealth. 


1501 

I  1657  Narr.  Late  far/I,  27  Less  burthensome  and  charg- 
able  to  the  people  then  the  instrument  of  Protectorall  Govern- 
ment, or  the  present  Government.  1706  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Rev.  XXV.  503  This  body,  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  during  the  protectoral  republic,  fostered  an  excessive 

I    zeal  for  regal  power.     1848  Prater's  Mag.  XXXVII I.  244 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  troops  by  (he  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  his  protectoral  character.  1885  ••!  tkenyum 
11  Aug.  232  The  notices  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protec- 
toral taxation  are  good  and  trustworthy. 
tB.  ill.  =  PBOTECTOBATE  st,  i.    Obs.  rare*'. 
1661  J.  I  IA\  IKS  Civil  Warres  306  With  the  dissolving  of 
this  Parliament  was  an  Exit  likewise  given  to  the  Pro- 
tectorall. 

Protectorate  (prote-kt8r/t),  si.  [f.  PBO- 
TECTOB si.  +  -ATE'  ;  cf.  doctorate ;  so  K.  protcclorat 
(i8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ~L.  type  *prMc(Wrat-us.] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  government  of  the  Pro- 
tector of  a  kingdom  or  state ;  the  period  of  adminis- 
tration  of  a  Protector;   spec,  in  Eng.  Hist,  the 
period  (1653-9)  during  which  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwell  held  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

160*  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  Fasti  707  He  [Richard  Crom- 
well] being  designed  to  be  his  Fathers  successor  in  the 
Protectorate,  was.. swornaPrivyCounsellour.  177001  TIIHIE 
Gc(*g.  Hist,  ff  Comm.  Gram.  (1771)314  During  the  con. 
tinuance  of  his  protectorate,  he  was  perpetually  distrest  for 
money,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  his  government  going.  1836 
H.  COLERIDGE  North.  Worthies  (1852)  I.  18  The  Short 
Parliament  of  1658-9,  summoned  after  the  death  of  Oliver, 
during  the  brief  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell.  1846 
M«CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  379  During  the 
Protectorate  the  university  [of  Dublin]  was  nearly  extinct, 
but  was  revived  again, ..  according  to  its  previous  forms, 
at  the  Restoration. 

2.  The  office,  position,  or  function  of  a  protector 
or    guardian;    protectorship,    guardianship.      In 
Internal.  Law :  a.  originally,  The  relation  of  a 
strong  to  a  weaker  state  to  which  it  gives  its  pro- 
tection,     b.   The    relation   of   a  suzerain  to  a 
vassal    state ;    suzerainty,     o.   now   spec.      The 
relation   of   a    European    power    to   a   territory 
inhabited  by  native  tribes,  and  not  ranking  among 
the  nations  as  a  state. 

With  a-  cf.  PROTECTION  i,  quot.  1809  \  PROTECTED,  quot, 
i836._  In  sense  o.  the  term  acquired  international  recogni- 
tion in  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885. 
See  also  Ilbert  Gm>t.  India  (1898)  vii.  427,  Kn^ycL  taws 
Kng.  (1008)  XII.  42. 

1836  WHEATON  Elem.  Internal.  Law  64  The  city  of 
Cracow  in  Poland,  with  its  territory,  was  declared  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna  to  be  a  free,  independent,  and  neutral 
stale,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
. .  Its  sovereignty  still  remains,  except  so  far  as  it  is  affected 
by  the  protectorate  which  may  be  lawfully  asserted  over  it 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  1845  S.  AUSTIN 
Ranke's  Hist.  Rif.  II.  387  The  King  of  England,  it  was 
hoped,  would  accept  the  protectorate  of  the  alliance.  1851 
GALLENGA  Italy  i.  51  Not  a  word  more  was  said  about  the 
high  protectorate  hitherto  exercised  by  Austria  on  the 
minor  Italian  States.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  ii.  64 
To  request  England  and  France  to  assume  a  joint  pro. 
tectorate  over  the  Netherlands.  1864  WOOLSEV  Introd. 
Internal.  Law  App.  n.  0879)485  The  seven  Ionian  islands 
— .  .Great  Britain  s  abandonment  of  her  protectorate  having 
been  accepted— are  to  form  a  part  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
1884  Daily  News  18  Oct.  3/1  The  setting  up  of  a  British 
protectorate  over  south-eastern  New  Guinea,  as  announced 
..a  few  days  ago.  1885  tr.  Acte  GMrale  Confer.  Berlin 
26  Feb.  in  Part.  Papers  Eng.  (1886)  XLV1I.  no  In  all 
parts  of  the  territory,  .where  no  Power  shall  exercise  rights 
of  sovereignty  or  Protectorate,  the  International  Navigation 
Conimission  of  the  Congo.. shall  be  charged  with  super- 
vising the  application  of  the  principles  proclaimed,  .by  this 
Declaration. 

3.  A  state  or  territory  placed  or  taken  under  the 
protection  of  a  superior  power ;  esp.  a  protected 
territory  inhabited  by  native  tribes. 

1884  Daily  News  18  Oct.  3/1  The  coasts  even  of  our  new 
protectorate  [in  New  Guinea)  are  incompletely  known. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Nov.  5/2  H.M.S.  Egeria  has. .just 
completed  a  remarkable  cruise  of  annexation,  formally 
declaring  as  protectorates  of  Great  Britain  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  islands  in  the  South  Pacific.  1891  Times  9  fan. 
3/2  The  missionaries  appealed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. 1899  C.  W.  C.  OMAN  Eng.  ic/4  Cent.  x.  356  The 
programme  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  drawing  a  con* 
tinuous  chain  of  British  protectorates  from  Cape  Colony  to 
the  Nile  valley.  1908  Whitaker's  Almanack  557  The 
islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  form  a  British  Protectorate, 
and  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  extends  from  the  Umba  to 
the  river  Juba. 

4.  attrib.  (all  in  senses  a,  3),  as  protectorate  font, 
form,  idea,  official,   ordinance,  regiment,  system, 

troops,  etc. 

1897  Daily  New  16  Feb.  6/2  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Protectorate  force,  .should  occupy  the  next  place  in  the 
marching  order.  Ibid.  19  Oct.  7/5  An  extraordinary  change 
.  in  the  Benin  country  owing  to  the  energy  of  Sir  Ralph 
Moor  and  the  Protectorate  officials.  1899  Westm.  Go*. 


— ,, .4/6  Political  qi 

of  the  Protectorate  Ordinance  of  1896. 

Hence  Protectorate  v.  trans.,  nonce-tad,  to 
assume  or  annex  as  a  protectorate. 

«88i  GORDON  Let.  21  May(in  Pearson's  rftl  Calal.  (1804) 
251,  England  to  Protectorate  Egypt,  France  to  do  Ditto  to 
Tunis.  1884  W.  G.  LAWKS  in  Noncon/.  ff  tndrp.  24  Apr., 
If  we  are  to  be  annexed,  attached,  appropriated,  or  pro- 
tectorated,  it  should  be  by  the  Imperial  rather  than  by  any 
Colonial  Government. 


PROTECTRESS. 

Protectoress,  obs.  var.  PBOTECTBESS. 

Protecto'rial.  a.  [f.  late  L.  prflecteri-us 
PBOTKCTOBY  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  protector, 
or  a  protecting  state. 

1806  NOBLE  Biog.  Hist.  Eng.  III.  70  He  was  in  some 
degree,  allied  to  the  Proteclorial  family,  by  his  uncle's.. 
marriage  with  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  3  Jan.  5/3  The  fact  that  we  either 
had  or  had  not  proiectorial  rights  over  New  Guinea. 

t  Protectorian,  a.  as\dtt.  [f.  asprec.  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.   Of  or    pertaining    to   the    Protector 
(Cromwell),  or  to  the  Protectorate;  Cromwellian. 

'*»  J-  HAKRINCTON  Ways  I,  Means,  etc.  Wks.  (1700)  540 
Now  says  the  Protectorian  Family,  O  that  we  had  set  up 
the  equal  Commonwealth  !  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies.Hrrt- 
ford  (1662)  ii.  47  During  the  Tyranny  of  the  Proleclorian 
times.  i68a  firm  News/r.  Bedlam  13  Witness  of  late  their 
Protectorian  Praise,  For  which  some  say,  Our  Laureat  won 
the  Bales. 

B.  sb.  A  supporter  of  Cromwell's  protectorate  ; 
a  Cromwellian. 

1659  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.  XVI  1. 1 14  Leiut,  Coll.  King, 
well  a  greate  courtier,  and  a  Prolectorian.  1661  J.  DAMES 
Civ.  Warns  344  This  the  Protcttorians  endeavoured  to 
have  made  no  question. 

Prpte-ctorless,  a.  [f.  PBOTECTOB  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  protector.  1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Frotectorly  (pnrte'ktsali),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  1.]  Befitting  or  appropriate  to  a  protector, 
esp.  to  the  Lord  Protector. 

'«54  \nKumt  Songs  I.  0662)  365  Enthron'd  in  his  Chair 
. .  He  took  such  Protectorly  courses.  167*  T.  JORDAN  Lon- 
don Triumphant  14  The  Captain  of  a  Troop  of  Horse,.. 
The  Crown,  King  and  Kingdom  did  divorce  ;  And  put  the 
Laud  into  a  Proteclorly  course,  By  Excision. 

Protectorship  (prote-ktsjfip).    [See  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  of  Protector  of  the  realm  :  =  PBO- 
TECTOBATE  sb.   I ;    also,  with  possessive  pronoun, 
as  title  of  a  protector. 

1:1460  Brut  523  pe  Duke  of  Yorke  was  sent  fore  to 
Grenewiche,  &  her  was  discharged  of  be  protectorshipp. 
'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  30  Gltst.  As  who,  my  Lord? 
Snff.  Why,  as  you,  my  Lord,  An't  like  your  Lordly  Lords 
Protectorship.  1659  England's  Con/.  3  The  most  probable 
competitor  for  succession  in  the  Protectorship.  1738  NEAL 
Hist.  Ptirit.  IV.  150  Cromwell's  Protectorship  was  built 
only  upon  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Officer*. 
1847  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  971  Under  the  '  protectorship  '  of  the 
Khedive. 

2.  The  position,  character,  or  function  of  a  pro- 
tector ;  guardianship,  patronage. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  12  The  loue  of  good  men, 
obtemed  through  his  behauiour  in  the  protectourship  of  the 
people.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  i.  105  Those  Kings 
bestow  not  those  Protectorships  upon  the  Cardinals  to 
receive,  but  to  confer  honour  upon  them.  179*  MARY 
WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn.  vii.  282  Not  the  libidinous 
mockery  of  gallantry,  nor  the  insolent  condescension  of 

Srotectorship.  1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grxca  i.  xii.  51 
linerva,  contending  with  Neptune  for  the  protectorship 
of  Athens.  1864  BRYCK  Holy  Rom.  Emf.  xx.  (1889)  346 
Napoleon  found  that  the  protectorship  of  the  Church 
strengthened  his  position  in  t  ranee. 
Protectory  ^prote-ktsri),  a.  and  so.  [As  adj. 
ad.  late  L.  prdtcctiri-us  of  or  belonging  to  the 
body-guard,  i. protector  (see  PBOTECTOB  ana  -OKI  2). 
As  sb.  f.  as  PROTECT  v.  +  -OBY  ' :  cf.  refectory, 
reformatory,  etc.,  and  med.L.  protectori-um  pro- 
tectorship, sb.  use  of  neut.  of  protectdrius.] 

A.  adj.    Having    the    quality    of    protecting; 
protective. 

1658  CLEVELAND  Rustic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  471  The 
King. .sends  his  Letters  Protectory  lo  the  Abbot  in  these 
Words. 

B.  sl>.  R.  C.  Ch.  An  institution  for  the  care  and 
education  of  destitute  or  vicious  children. 

1868  [see  quot.  1893).  1885  Pall  Mall  C.  10  Oct.  8/2 
The  cardinal  was  very  active  in  . .  philanthropic  work, 
having  established  protectories  for  destitute  children  [etc.]. 
1888  HLRLBERT  Ireland  nmicr  Coercion  (ed.  2)  I.  L  42 
The  Catholic  demand  for  the  endowment  of  Catholic 
schools  and  protectories.  1893  Tablet  16  Sept.  450/2  The 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  founded  in  1868. 

Protectress  (prote-ktres).  Also  0.  7-8  pro- 
toctoress.  [f.  PBOTECTOB  + -ESS.] 

1.  A  female  protector  ;  a  patroness. 

1570  F°XK  -4-  *  M.  (ed.  a)  66o/r.  Straightly  enioyning 
you.,  to  worship  our  Lady  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and 
our  patronesse  and  protectresse,  euermore  in  all  aduersity. 
s6ai  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribm  505  Pallas,  Patronesse  of 
Athens,  and  Protectresse.  1774  PEXNAMT  Tour  in  Scot,  in, 
1772,  297  The  fair  protectress  of  a  fugitive  adventurer. 
1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  ii.  19  Athene,  the  personal 
ploteclress  of  Achilles,  of  Odusseus,  and  of  Diomed. 

ft.  1680  HICKERINGILL  Meroz  Ded.  3  In  making  Choice 
of  such  a  Protectoresse.  i68a  WHELCR  Jonrn.  Greece  in. 
285  Juno  of  Samos,  the  Protectoress  of  that  Island.  1704 
Adar.  Devon  3  Oct.  in  [.and.  Ga*.  No.  4066/8  A  Protectoress 
of  Your  own  Dominions. 
b.  Applied  to  a  thing. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  i.  76  Christians :  whose  pouerty  i> 
their  onely  safety  and  protectresse.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir. 
Despot,  v.  225  If  the  Papacy  were  inherently  the  protectress 
of  humanity. 

2.  A  female  Protector  or  regent  of  a  kingdom 
or  commonwealth  ;  also,  the  wife  of  a  Protector. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Ckron.  III.  ioSr/i  Katharine  Par.. 
was  by  patent  made  protectresse  of  the  realme  of  England, 
when  king  Henrie  the  eight  went  in  person  to  the  wars 
of  Bullongne.  1643  PKYXNE  Sot'.  Power  Parl.  App.  70 


PROTECTRICE. 

Ferdinand  the  fourth,,  .being  but  a  childe  when  his  father 
Sancho  died,  was  in  ward  to  his  mother  Queen  Mary,  bu 
Protectresse.  1845  CARI.YLE  Cromwell  ,87.). III.  »5  A 
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t  Protectri-ce.  <?&•  Also  5  -yse,  5-6  -yoe. 
[ME.  a.  F.  protectrice,  ad.  med.L.  protectrix, 
-tricem  :  see  next.]  =  prec. 

CH7S  -SVr.  £«:  ^«'«fa  xliv.  (Lucy)  310  As  agatha,  my 
cvstfre  fre,  is  protectryse  of  bis  cyte.  c  1450  MirourSalua- 
cioun  255  How  gods  modire  is  oure  protectrice  1513 
BRADSHAW  St.  Werburg,  11.  ,741  '  Patrones  of  Chestre  , 
nrotectrice  of  the  counire.  1654  m  Morley  Cromwell  v.  vu. 
(IQOO)  451  At  the  table  of  my  Lady  Protectrice  dined  my 
Lady  N.  1740  tr.  De  Mouhy's  Fort.  Country-Maid  (1741) 
II.  137  She  found  a  Protectrice,  the  Character  she  gives 
of  her  exactly  suited  Madame. 

II  Protectrix  (prote-ktriks).  [med.L.,  fern,  ot 
L.  protector.}  =  PROTECTRESS. 

<ri5oo  KENNEDY  Poems  (Schipper)  iv.  9  Sancta  Maria, 
Virgo  virginum  !  Protectrix  till  all  pepill  penitent.  156* 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  i.  39  Preiss  ay  to  be  protectrix  of 


1502 

20  This  violent  disease.,  is  proleiform  in  its  varieties. 
1840-51  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1224/2  Protelform  expul- 
sions of  the  Amceba  and  other  inferior  animals.  1853  H. 
LUSHINOTON  Hal.  War  (1859)  237  (They)  must  'mag"'=  to 


protectrix  of  heresies.  1883  N.  Eng.  Hist.  Sr  Gen.  Reg. 
XXXVII.  244  The  duchess  was  an  eminent  protectrix  of 
literary  men  and  scholars. 

t  Prote-cture.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  as  PROTECT  v. 
+  -URE.]  The  action  or  office  of  a  protector. 

01485  FORTESCUE  Wks.  (1869)  501  The  Churche  hath 
approved  himand  his  reigning  by  accepting  of  his  Protecture. 

II  Protege  masc.,  protegee  fern,  (prottg*). 
[K.,  '  (one)  protected ',  pa.  pple.  of  proUger,  ad.  L. 
protcgHre  to  PROTECT.]  One  who  is  under  the 
protection  or  care  of  another,  esp.  of  a  person  of 
superior  position  or  influence. 

1778  SHERIDAN  Camp  n.  iii,  And  very  a  propos,  here  comes 
your  ladyship's/rotVjr^.     1786  Lounger  (1787)  II.  243  She    , 
looked  upon  me  as   her   particular  protegee.     1787  HECK-    \ 
FORD  Italy  (1834)  II.  206  An  immense  tray  of  dried  fruits. .     '• 
which  one  of  his  hundred  and  fifty  proteges  had  sent  him. 
«8oi  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda.  (1831)  II.  xxv.  178  He  may 
be  a   protege'  of  Lady  Anne  Percival.      1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxiv,  Mrs.  Saddletree,  .distressed  about  the  situation 
of  her  unfortunate  protegee.     1825-9  MRs.  SHERWOOD  Lady 
of  Manor  IV.xxiv.i72  The  little  orphangirl,  who  had  been 
the  protege'e  of  my  dear  husband.     1908  Atlienxum  I  Feb.    ; 
126/1  As  a  distinguished  physician  and  as  the  protege  of 
prominent  personages  in  Church  and  State, 
t  Prote'ic,  a.  Chem.  Obs.    [f.  PROTE(IN  +  -ic.] 
Of,  of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting  of  protein. 

1857  W.  A.  MILLER  Elan.  Chcm.  III.  647  The  proteic 
principles  have  been  termed  the  plastic  materials  of  nutri- 
tion. 1867  N.  Syd.  Sac.  Biennial  Kelrosp.  Med.  ff  Surg.  30 
A  newly.formed  proteic  compound. 
Proteid J  (pr^u'iid).  Chem.  Also  proteide. 
[f.  I'ROTE(IN  :  see  -ID4.]  A  term  applied  in  Eng- 
land from  1871  to  the  class  of  organic  compounds 
previously  known  as  '  protein  bodies  '  or  '  sub- 
stances '  (Ger.  prote'in-stoffe) ,  and  now  by  preference 
called  '  proteins ' :  see  PROTEIN,  and  Note  there. 

1871  WATTS  tr.  Gmtlm's  Handbk.  Chem.  XVIII.  252 The 
term  proteides  is  here  used  in  the  comprehensive  sense, 
which  permits  the  grouping  together  of  the  non-crystallis- 
able  nitrogenous  animal  and  vegetable  substances  possess- 
ing reactions  in  common.  187*  —  Genl.  Index  of  Jrnl. 
Chem.  Sac.  1841-72,  Proteids.  1871  NICHOLSON  Biol.  68  It 
is  a  common  and  often  a  very  convenient  practice  to  speak 
of  the  various  albuminoid  substances  of  animals  or  veget- 
ables as  '  proteids '.  1873  WATTS  Fcnvnes1  Chem.  (ed.  1 1) 
955  Albuminous  Principles. — Albuminoids  or  Proteids  [ed. 
10  Index,  Protein].  1876  KOSTKK  Phys.  i.  i.  (1879)  14  Pro- 
teids . .  form  a  large  portion  of  all  living  bodies  and  an 
essential  part  of  all  protoplasm.  1891  Pail  Mall  G.  5  Feb. 
6/3  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Hankin  discovered  a  class  of 
organisms  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of '  Protective  Pro- 
teids'. These  substances,  .appear  to  be  a  sort  of  natural 
antiseptic,  possessing,  .the  power  of  destroying  the  bacilli  of 
anthrax  and  other  maladies.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med, 
II.  810  The  work  of  this  accomplished  author  [Weir 
Mitchell]  on  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake,  formed  the 
first  step  in  our  knowledge  of  toxic  proteids.  1807  WILLIS 
Flower.  Platitsl.zoj  The  first  downward  step  in  the  decom- 
position of  protoplasm  into  proteids.  1907  Recommenda. 
tions  of  Committee  in  Prpc.  Physiol.  Soc.  26  Jan.  p.  xviii. 
i  The  word  Proteid — which  is  used  in  different  senses  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany — should  be  abolished. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  =  PROTEIN  attrib. 
1871  HUXLEY  Phys.  i.  3  That  compound  known  to  chemists 
as  proteid  matter.  1878  KINGZETT  Anim.  Client.  159  A  man 
confined  to  a  purely  proteid  diet  must  eat  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  it.  1883  American  VI.  173  The  crotaline  venom 
contains  three  distinct  proteid  bodies.  1897  Trans.  Amer. 
Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  130  The  more  proteid  material  the  body 
is  called  upon  to  metabolize  the  more  likely  we  are  to  have 
an  excess  of  [uric  acid,  etc.]. 

Proteid  *  (pr<Ju-t»',id).  Zool.  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
generic  name  Proteus  +  -ID  3.]  An  amphi- 
bian of  the  family  Proteidnt,  typified  by  the 
genus  Proteus  (PROTEUS  3  b).  So  Proteidean 
(pr0ut*'|i'd/an)  a.,  belonging  to  this  group  of 
amphibians. 

Proteiform  (prOT't«|if(?jm),  a.  [f.  PROTE-US 
+  -^I)FORM.]  Changeable  in  form,  or  assuming 
many  various  forms,  like  the  fabled  Proteus  or  the 
'  proteus-animalcule ' ;  protean,  multiform,  ex- 
tremely variable  or  various. 
1833  B.  G.  BABINGTON  tr.  linker's  Black  Death  ii.  (1888) 


xix.  §  152  (1875)  414  When  we  turn  from  these  proteiform 
=1,ecks  of  living  jelly,  .we  find  differences  of  tissue. 

Protein  (pn?"'tz'|in).  Also  9  -ine.  Chem.  [a. 
F.  prot/!ine  (Mulder  1838),  Get.  protein,  f.  Gr.  irpoi- 
Tff-os  primary,  prime  (so  named  as  a  primary  sub- 
stance or  fundamental  material  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  plants)  :  see  -IN  I.] 

f  a.  Name  given  by  Mulder  to  a  complex  residual 
nitrogenous  substance,  of  tolerably  constant  com- 
position, obtained  from  casein,  fibrin,  and  egg 
albumin,  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  Ctoliel 
N,0Oj,,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  essential 
constituent  of  organized  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable 
(alis.').  b.  In  current  use,  any  one  of  a  class  of 
organic  compounds,  the  proteins,  consisting  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a  little 
sulphur,  in  complex  and  more  or  less  unstable 
combination ;  forming  an  important  part  of  all 
living  organisms,  and  the  essential  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  food  of  animals  ;  obtained  as 
amorphous  solids,  differing  in  solubility  and  other 
properties,  and  usually  coagulable  by  heat.  Also 
called  albuminoids,  and  very  generally  proleids 
(see  PROTEID  l). 


be  the  basis  continued  to  be  known  as  ihefrotein  bodies  or 


also  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the  nth 
ed.  of  Fownes'  Chemistry,  1873,  and  became  common  (though 
not  universal)  in  English  use.  Proteid  had  however  in 
German  been  applied  to  designate  compounds  still  more 
complex,  e.g.  haemoglobin  (see  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handhch., 
ed.  5,  1883,  290).  Thence  arose  confusion  in  nomenclature, 
to  remedy  which  a  Committee  on  Proteid  Nomenclature 
was  appointed,  and  in  1907  recommended  the  disuse  of  the 
lermfroleid  in  either  sense,  and  the  use  of  proteins  as  the 
collective  name  for  the  protefn-stoffe  or  protein  bodies. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  International 


proteins  (e.  g.  gelatin  and  keratin),  pliospho-proteins  (e.  g. 
vitellin,  caseinogen,  and  casein),  conjugated  proteins  (incl. 
nucleo'proteins),  gluco-proteins  (e.g.  mucin),  chroma- 
proteins  (e.g.  ha=moglobin>.  Derivatives  of  protein  are 
meta-proteins  (acid-albumin,  alkali-albumin),  improperly 
called  'albuminates';/w<r,>jM  (e.  g.  albumose,  globulose, 
gelatose) ;  peptones,  polypcptides.  See  Journal  of  Physio- 
logy XXXV.  Proc.  26  Jan.  1907,  pp.  xvii-xx,  and  Proc. 


>gy  XXXV.  froc.  26  Jai 
Chem.  Soc.  XXIII.  56. 


se  nommer  Proteine  de  irpiureioi  primarius.]  1844  DUNGLI- 
SON  Med.  Lex.,  Protein,  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  albumen,  &c.,  by  potassa.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys. 
(ed.  2)  9  Proteine  and  Gelatine  are  remarkable,  not  only 
for  containing  four  elements,  but  for  the  very  large  number 
of  atoms  of  these  components  which  enter  into  the  single 
compound  atom  of  each.  1854  BUSHNAN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  Org.  Nat.  45  According  to  a  view  which  has  excited  much 
attention,  these  three  proximate  elements  [albumen,  fibrine, 
and  caseine]  are  merely  slightly  modified  forms  of  the  one 
proximate  element,  proteine.  Mulder  [is]  the  author 
of  this  view.  1868  HUXLEY  Phys.  Basis  of  Life  in 
Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  (1869)  135  All  forms  of  protoplasm.. yet 
examined,  contain  the  four  elements  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen, in  very  complex  union.  ..To  tnis  com- 
plex combination,  the  nature  of  which  has  never  been 
determined  with  exactness,  the  name  of  Protein  has  been 
applied.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  415  In  many  [foods] 
the  amount  of  protein  is  too  small.  Ibid.  520  Of  the  true 
chemical  character  of  the  enzymes  we  are  ignorant.  They 
are  probably  proteins.  1907  jfrnl.  Physiol.  XXXV.  Proc. 
26  Jan.  Reft,  on  Proteid  Nomencl.  p.  xviii,  The  word 
Protein  is  recommended  as  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
-roup. . .  It  is  at  present  so  used  both  in  America  and 
'•ermany. 
O.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 
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1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  417  Acetic 
acid ..  renders  them  gelatinous  and  tough,  but  takes  up  no 
protein-compound.  1847  9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  104/1 
The  main  element  of  this  material  is  of  protein-basis.  1857 
G.  Bird's  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  45  Sort  of  transition  stage 
between  the  protein  elements  and  urea.  1860  N.  Syd.  Soc. 
Ycar-Bk,  Med.  ff  Surg.  70  The  pancreas  as  well  as  the 
stomach  secretes  a  substance  capable  of  transforming  protein 
matters  into  peptone.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  734  The 
protein  element,  crystalhn,  is  at  its  least  quantity.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  250  The  ovum  is  a  minute  spheroidal  mass  of 
protein  substance.  1883  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.  v.  Protein, 
The  term  protein  bodies,  or  protein  compounds,  is.. com- 
monly retained  both  by  physiologists  and  chemists,  as  being 
the  most  convenient  one  for  representing  a  class  of  com- 
pounds, which,  .deserve  their  name  from  their  constituting 
the  group  which  form  the  most  essential  articles  of  food. 
1898  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  890  The  fibres  become  finely 
granular  from  the  deposition  in  them  of  fine  protein  granules. 
Hence  Prote,inaoeous  (-fi-Jss),  Prote,inic 
(-i-nik),  Proteinons  (protrinas)  adjs.,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  consisting  of,  protein. 


PROTENSION. 

1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *  Proteinaceous,  proteinous. 
1868  HUXLEY  in  Fortu.  Rev.  Feb.  (1869)  135  If  we  use  this 
term  with.. caution,  .it  may  truly  be  said  that  all  proto- 
plasm is  proteinaceous.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  8  The 
proteinaceous  matter  or  protoplasm  which  constitutes  the 
physical  basis  of  life.  1876  tr.  Schutzcnbergcr's  Ferment.  81 
Yeast  cannot  elaborate  *proteinic  matter  under  these  con- 
ditions. 1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  s.v.,  A  'proteinous 
alimentary  principle.  1859  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  391/1 
Nucleated  cells  ;  the  membranous  walls  of  which  consist  of 
a  proteinous  substance. 

Pro  tern.,  pro  tempore :  see  PRO  10. 

Protembryo,  Protembryonic,  Protence- 
phalon :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

|]  Frotenchyma  (prote-rjkima).  Bot.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  irpS>T-os  first  +  lyx"^  infusion,  after  PAREN- 
CHYMA.] A  term  used  by  Nageli  for  the  primary 
meristem  and  those  tissues  (the  epidermal  and 
fundamental)  which  arise  immediately  from  it : 
contrasted  with  epenchyma. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  103  Nageli  says . . 
that  he  would  call  the  primary  meristem  _and  all  parts  of 
the  tissue  which  arise  immediately  from  it. .  Protenchyma 
(or  Proten) ;  the  cambium,  on  the  other  hand,  and  every, 
thing  which,  .originates  from  it  Epenchyma  (or  Epen)... 
But.. there  is  no  reason  for  bringing  into  prominence  only 
the  contrast  between  fibro-vascular  and  non-fibro-vascular 


tissue]  of  equal  value  with  his  epenchyma.    1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  6. 

Protend  (prote'nd),  v.  Now  rare.  [ME.  ad. 
I.,  protend-lre  to  stretch  forth,  extend :  f.  PRO-  1 
j  a  +  tendfre  to  stretch ;  cf.  obs.  F.  protend-re 
(1404  in  Godef.)  to  extend,  a  variant  oipottcndre: 
see  PORTEND.] 

I.  1.  trans.   To  stretch  forth;   to  hold  out  in 
front  of  one.     Alsoy??. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  217  In  whiche  yere  ij. 
horrible  blasynge  sterres  apperede . .  protendenge  [orig.  pro- 
tendentes\  grete  flammes  from  theym  into  the  northe.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Protend,  to  set,  put,  cast,  or  stretch 
forth,  a  1688  UUDWORTH  Immut.  Mor.  iv.  i.  (1731)  127  Not 
stamps  or  impressions  passively  printed  upon  the  soul  from 
without,  but  ideas  vitally  protended  or  actively  exerted 
from  within  it  self.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xv.  888  [Ajax]  Now 
shakes  his  spear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protends.  1852  GROTE 
Greece  n.  Ixix.  IX.  25  The  spears  were  protended,  the 
trumpets  sounded. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  stretch  forward ;  to  stick 
out,  protrude. 

17*6  LEONI  Albertis  Archil.  II.  66/1  Its  two  horns  or 
wings  protending  forwards.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  HI,  Prone, 
with  hands  and  feet  protending. 

2.  trans.  To  extend  in  length,  or  in  one  dimen- 
sion of  space ;  to  produce  (a  line) ;  usually  pass. 
to   extend,    stretch,    reach    (from    one    point    to 
another).     Also_/£^. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  49  The  thridde  parte,  which 
is  ArTrica,  is  protendede  from  the  weste  in  to  the  mendien 
in  to  the  coste  of  Egipte.  Ibid.  II.  35  Kynge  Offa  causede 
a  longe  diche  to  be  made. . whiche.  .protendethe  hit  vn  to 
the  durre  of  the  floode  of  Dee  behynde  Chestre.  1654  H. 
L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  7(1655)  126  One  entire  street,  .protended 
in  a  right  line  from  the  Castle  to  Holy-rood-house.  1778 
Phil.  Sum.  S.  Int.  3  London  is  more  protended  in  length. 
1876  ALEXANDER  Bampton  Lect.  (1877)  9  Whether,  and  how 
far,  the  thought  and  personality  of  the  Psalmists  were 
protended  to,  and  absorbed  by,  the  Divine  object  of  their 
contemplation. 

b.  To  extend  in  magnitude  or  amount. 
1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Dili.  Off.  319  Protending 
and  contracting  it.. according  to  the  rate  and  assise  of  the 
Office.  1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  244  He  begetteth 
or  Principleth  the  Number  next  in  Nature,  and  that  is  Two. 
..The  Monad  is  Protended,  which  begetteth  Two. 

3.  To  extend  in  duration  ;  to  protract,  prolong. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  189  Hit  awe  to  be  pro- 
tended unto  [«  eve  of  the  xxj"  day.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE 
Alliance  Din.  Off.  150  All.  .high  Fasts  were  protended  and 
reached  to  the  evening  thereof.  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Discuss.  (1852)  301  The  starry  Heaven,  .protends  it  also  to 
the  illimitable  times  of  their  periodic  movement. 

II.  t*-  To  portend,  foretoken.    (In  quot.  1589 
I   absol.)  Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphan  (Arb.)  22  That  Comets  did  pro- 
tendat  the  first  blaze.     1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 
205  This  protendeth  the  birth  of  a  beast  and  not  of  a  man. 

Hence  Prote'nded  ppl.  a.,  Prote-nding  vbl.  sb. 

and  ///.  a. 

1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  267  The  protending 
!    of  the  Hand  towards  the  West.     1697  DRYDEN  ^Enent  n. 
|    299  They  lie  protected  there,  By  her  large  buckler,  and  pro- 
tended spear.     1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  26  A  huge  pro- 
I    tending  rock.    1816  KIEBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  xxi.  (1818)  II.  224 
The  terrific  and  protended  jaws  of  the  stag-beetle. 

T  Prote-nse,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  protens-, 
ppl.  stem  of  protend-re  to  PROTEND.]  =  PHO- 

TENSION  3. 

1590  SPENSKR  F.  Q.  in.  iii.  4  By  dew  degrees,  and  long 
protense  \?nd  and  later  edd.  pretense). 

tProte'HSed,///.a-  Obs.  rare-'.  [f.L.fra- 
teits-tts,  pa.  pple.  of  protendlre  to  PROTEND  + 
-ED  1.]  Stretched  forward,  extended  in  length. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  30  The  head  of  the  ioynt,  after 
a  certaine  manner  long,  and  forward  protensed. 

Pretension  (prote-njan).  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
prdlension-em,  n.  of  action  f.  protendlre  to  PRO- 
TEND.] The  action  or  fact  of  protending. 


PBOTENSITY. 

1.  A  stretching  or  reaching  forward.     Also  fig. 
168!  tr.  Willis'  Kent.  .Mrd,  Wks.  Vocab.,  Protension,  a 

stretching  forth  at  length.  i836-7Stn\V.  HAMILTON  Metafh. 
xli.  (1870)  II.  426  There  could  be  no  tendency,  no  preten- 
sion of  the  mind  to  attain  this  object  as  an  end.  1858  J. 
MAIITINKAU  A'ttul.  C/tr.  (1873)  9  There  are  minds  whose 
power  is  shed,  if  we  may  say  so,  in  pretension,  precipitated 
forwards  in  narrow  channels  with  impetuous  torrent. 

2.  Extension  in  length ;  linear  extent ;  length. 
1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  it.  vii.  359  The  rays,  .will  be  of 

an  unequal  protension* 

3.  Extension  in  time ;  duration. 

1851  Sm  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  App.  L  (A.)  (1853)  605 
Time^  Protension  or  protensiye  quantity,  called  likewise 
Duration,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  thought. 

Prote-nsity.  rare-",  ff.  "protense,  ad.  L. 
prottns-us  (see  next)  +  -ITY.]  '  The  character  of 
being  pi  otensive  or  of  taking  up  time '  (Cent.  Diet.), 

Frotensive  (prote-nsiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  "L.  pro- 
tens-,  ppl.  stem  ol  protend- Ire  to  PROTEND  +  -IVE.] 
Having  the  quality  of  protending. 

1.  Extending  in  time;  continuing,  lasting,  enduring. 
1643  [implied  in  PROTKNSIVEI.V].    1671  FLAVEL  fount.  Lift 

xxu.  Wks.  1731  II.  88  Our  Patience  is  ..  according  to  the 
Will  of  God,  when  it  is  as  extensive  as  intensive,  and  as 
protcnsive  as  God  requires  it  to  be.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Metafh.  xxxviii.  (1870)  11.  372  Time  is  aprotensive  quantity, 
and,  consequently,  any  part  of  it,  however  small,  cannot, 
without  a  contradiction,  be  imagined  as  not  divisible  into 
parts.  1870  Outline  Hamilton's  Philos.  217  Examples  of 
the  sublime  . .  are  manifested  in  the  extensive  sublime  of 
Space  and  in  the  protensive  sublime  of  Eternity. 

2.  Extending  lengthwise;  relating  to  or  expressing 
linear  extension,  or  magnitude  of  one  dimension. 


application  of  thought.  1843  'Blaekw.  Mag.  LIII.  763 
Distance  in  a  direction  from  the  percipient  or  what  we 
should  call  protensive  distance. 

Hence  Frote-uilvely  adv.,  (in  quots.)  in  respect 
of  duration  or  extension  in  time. 

1643  TRAPP  Comui.  Gen.  vi.  5  All  the  thoughts  extensively 
are  intensively  onely  evil,  and  protensively  continually. 
1881-3  SchaJTs  Encyel.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2322  Space 
cannot  be  thought  of  except  as  extensively,  nor  time  except 
asprotensivcly,  infinite. 

Proteolite  (pnwti>Uit).  Min.     [f.  PBOTE-US 

+  -LITE.]     A  synonym  of  COBNUBIANITE,  q.  v. 

II  Proteolysis  (pr<mt«,f;-lisis).  Phys.  Chem. 
[mod.L.,  f.  "proteo-,  assumed  combining  form  of 
PBOTEIN  +  Gr.  \uo-is  a  loosening,  solution.]  A 
term  for  a.  The  separation  of  the  proteins  from  a 
protein-containing  mixture;  b.  The  splitting  up 
of  proteins  by  ferments.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

Although  parallel  in  form  to  electrolysis  and  hydrolysis 
(decomposition  by  the  agency  of  electricity  and  of  water), 
frottolysis  is  not  parallel  in  sense  :  see  quot.  1907. 

1880  Mi/wMfXXlIL  169/1  The  second  lecturechieflyrelates 
to  pepsin  and  the  digestion  of  proteids ;  digestive  proteo- 
lysis; the  milk-curdling  ferment.  1888  Lancet  4  Feb.  234/2 
An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  proved  that 
the  gastric  juice  was  diminished  in  quantity,  and  proteo- 
lysis impaired.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Proteo- 
lysis, the  separation  of  proteids  from  a  mixture.  1896 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  97  Of  these  [substances]  the  more 
important  are  ferments,  the  results  of  proteolysis.  1907 
RecommendationsofCommitteeZ'm  Jnil.  Physiol.  XXXV. 
Proc.  26  Jan.,  Derivatives  of  Proteins.  Of  these,  the  pro- 
ducts of  protein-hydrolysis  (a  term  preferable  to  proteolysis) 
are  those  which  require  special  attention.  (Note.  Terms 
such  as  proteolysis  fail  to  convey  a  meaning  in  harmony 
with  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  terms  electrolysis  and 
hydrolysis  (on  which  they  are  moulded)  of  decomposition  by.) 

Hence  Proteolyse  (pr<»>'t/|0lsiz),  t;.  trans.,  to 
decompose  or  split  up  (proteins). 

1901  in  Daily  Chron.  22  Nov.  6/6  These  experiments  [of 
Professor  Vines]  definitely  establish  the  fact .  .that  an  enzyme 
which  actively  proteolyses  the  simpler  forms  of  proteid  is 
present  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  body.  1904  VINES  Proteases 
of  Plants  in  Ann.  Bot.  Apr.  291  The  results  show  that  these 
Fungi  can  peptolyse  Witte-peptone,  with  formation  of 
leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  can  proteolyse  fibrin. 

Proteolytic  (pr<feti|01i-tik),  a.  [f.  asprec.+ 
Gr.  AVTIK-OS  able  to  loose,  dissolving.]  Having 
the  quality  of  decomposing  proteins. 

1877  FOSTER  Phys.  n.  iv.  (1878)  319  An  aqueous  solution  of 
the  precipitate  is  both  amylolytic  and  proteolytic,  i.  e. 
appears  to  contain  some  of  both  the  salivary  (pancreatic) 
ferment  and  pepsin.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet ,  Pro. 
teolytie,  having  the  power  to  decompose  or  digest  proteids. 
1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  724  The  organism  at  the 
primary  seat  of  lesion  secretes  a  potent  proteolytic  enzyme. 

Froteose  (pr<»-ti>s).  Phys.  chem.  [f.  PRO- 
TEAN +  -OSE  2.J  One  of  a  class  of  products  of 
protein-hydrolysis:  see  quots.  and  PBOTEIN. 

1890    BILLINGS    Nat.    Med.    Diet.,    Proteases,    primary 
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\     1.    Bot.    Having   the  stamens  or  male   organs 
;   mature  before  the  pistil  or  female  organ. 

1875  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowtrs  v.  130  Cro»s.fertilisation  is 
.  .favoured  by  the  flower  being  proterandrous.  1879  A.  W. 
HKNNKTT  in  Academy  33  Pcntstemon  is  praterandrous 
(therefore  cross-fertilized). 

2.  Zool.  Of  a  hermaphrodite  animal,  or  a  colony 
of  zooids :  Having  the  male  organs,  or  individuals, 
sexually  mature  before  the  female.  (Cf.  quot. 

1887  S.  V.  PnOTEBANDlty  below.) 

Hence  Frotvra-ndrousneu,  the  quality  or  fact 
of  being  proterandrous ;  so  Protera-ndry . 

1875  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowtrs  v.  132  Cross-fertilisation 
is  secured.. in  Echium  and  Borago  by  protcrandrousness 
(if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  the  word).  1887  Nature 
29  Dec  213/1  If  the  polypides  are  unisexual,  then  the  pro- 
lerandry  refers  only  to  the  colony  as  a  whole.  189$  SyJ. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Prolcrandry,  the  condition,  in  a  Phanerogam, 
in  which  the  stamens  of  the  flower  mature  before  the  pistil 

Proteranthous  (pr^terse-nbas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  Gr.  wO-os  flower  +  -ous.]  Having 
flowers  appealing  before  the  leaves. 

183*  LINDLEV  Introd.  Bot.  401. 

t  Frote'rical,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  vpe?- 
Tfptxot  early-bearing,  precocious  (-apefrfptm)  avicfi  a 
kind  of  early  fig)  +  -AL.]  Early-bearing. 

a  i«Si  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  73  This  great  variety 
of  Figg  Trees,  as  precocious,  protencal,  biferous,  trifcrous, 
and  always-bearing  Trees. 

Frotero-  (prptero),  before  a  vowel  proter- 
(prfrte>),  combining  form  from  Gr.  wporfpos  fore, 
former,  anterior,  in  place,  time,  order,  rank ;  used 
in  a  few  scientific  terms. 

Pro  terobase  (-b^s)  Min.  [after  DIABASE],  an 
eruptive  rock  resembling  diabase,  but  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  alteration.  Prevteroglo-ssate  a. 
Zool.  [Gr.  y\waaa  tongue],  belonging  to  Gunther's 
division  Proteioglossa  of  batrachians,  having  the 
tongue  free  in  front.  Pro-terogrlyph  (-glif)  Zool. 
[Gr.  y\v<t>tiy  to  carve],  a  venomous  serpent  of  the 
j  group  Proteroglypha,  characterized  by  having  only 
1  the  anterior  maxillary  teeth  grooved ;  so  Pro- 
teroglyphic,  Protero-glyphotui  adjs.,  belonging 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Pruteroglypha. 
Fro-teroiaur  (-sgr)  [Gr.  aavpos  lizard],  a  saurian 
of  the  extinct  genus  1'roterosaurus  or  group  Pro- 
i  terosaitria,  comprising  some  of  the  oldest  known 
reptiles;  so  Pro  terosau  rian  a.,  belonging  to 
the  rrolerosauria  ;  so.  a  proterosaur.  Pro  tero- 
tome  (-t«um)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  -roftos  cutting],  applied 
to  mastication  in  which  the  molars  of  the  lower 
jaw  move  forwards  against  those  of  the  upper,  as 
in  the  Carnivora.  Pro;terozo  ic  a.  Geol.  [cf. 
PBOTOZOIC]  :  see  quots.  See  also  PBOTEKANDROUS, 
PBOTKROGYNOUS,  etc. 

1895  G.  S.  WEST  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  813  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  homologue  of  that  structure  present  in  the  Viperine  and 
•Proteroglyphous  forms.  [i87»  NICHOLSON  Palgont.  356 
In  the  Permian  Rocks  the  first  undoubted  Reptilian  remains 
occur,  the  *Proterosaurus  of  this  period  being  probably 
a  Lacertilian.)  1896  COPE  Primary  Factors  Evol.  vi.  318 


that  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  formation  of  the 
igneous  complex  and  the  beginning  of  the  lowest  system 
which  is  now  known  to  contain  abundant  well-preserved 
fossils.  [Note\  Proterozoic,  as  here  used,  is  a  synonym  of 
Algoultian  as  used  by  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  1906  A  thenxum 
iSAug.  191/2  Between  the  close  of  this  long  arcrucan  period 
and  the  beginning  of  the  palfeozoic  ages,  .there  was  another 
vast  stretch  of  geological  time,  distinguished  as  the  Pro- 
terozoic era. 

Froterogynons  (pr<>teV<'3inas),  a.    [f.  PBO- 

TEBO-  +  -OYNOU8.        Cf.    PBOTOGYNOUS.       to    both 

senses  opposed  to  PBOTEBANDROUS.] 

1.  Bot.  Having  the  pistil  or  female  organ  mature 
liefore  the  stamens  or  male  organs. 

1875  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowers  iii.  51  Caltha  fatustris... 
The  species,  .are  said  by  Hildebrand  to  be  proterogynous. 
1877  DARWIN  Forms  of  Fl.  Introd.  10  Other  individuals, 
called  proterogynous.  Have  their  stigma  mature  before  their 


.  .those  of  proteoses.  1907  Recommendations  of  Committee 
on  Proteid  Nomencl.  8  Derivatives  of  Proteins . .  b.  Proteoses. 
1  his  term  includes  albumose,  globulose,  gelatose,  etc. 

Proter-,  shorter  form  of  PBOTERO-,  used  before  a 
vowel,  as  in  the  words  here  following. 

Proterandrous  (prptera-ndras),  a.  [f.  PRO- 

In 


pollen  is  ready.  1883  THOMPSON  tr.  Mailer's  Fert.  Flowers 
12  note,  Sprengel  calls  this  species  of  dichogamy,  female- 
male..  ;  n\\AebnnA,frotoeynous\  Df\f\no,froterogynous. 


TERO-  -f   -ANDKOUS:    cf.    PflOTANDBOUS. 

senses  opp.  to  PBOTEROGYNOUS.] 


both 


2.  Zool.  Of  a  hermaphrodite  animal,  or  a  colony 
of  zooids :  Having  the  female  organs,  or  in- 
dividuals, sexually  mature  before  the  male. 

So  Prot«ro-gyny,  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
proterogynous. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Proterogyny, 
the  maturation  of  the  pistil  of  a  flower  before  the  stamens. 

t  Prote-rve,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  proterv-tis 
forward,  bold,  pert,  wanton,  impudent ;  cf.  obs.  F. 
prolerve  (c  1277  in  Godef.). 

Etymol.  of  L.  frotcrous  doubtful.  Walde  suggests  after 
Frohde  'fro-fterguos,(.  PRO-'  i+cogn.  of  Gr.  nrtpvf  wing.] 
Forward,  wayward,  untoward,  stubborn;  pee- 
vish, petulant.  Hence  t  Prote-rvely  adv. 

138*  WVCLIF  2  Tim.  iii.  4  Men  schulen  be  . .  traitours, 
proterue  [gloss  or  ouerthwert,  I'ulf.  protervij.  1516  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  117  Who  so  euer  by  his  owne  reason 
or  sentence  wyll  defende  proteruely  or  styfly  that  thynge  y« 
he  loueth.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vi.  31  Man  of  his 
•Wtt  nature  is  so  proterue. 


PROTEST. 

Protervioufl,  erron.  form  of  PBOTEKVOOS. 

Protervity  (protsuvlti).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
obs.  V.protervitt,  ad.  L. protervitatem  forwardness, 
pertness,  etc. :  see  prec.J  Waywardness,  froward- 
ness,  stubbornness  ;  pertness,  sauciness ,  insolence  ; 
peevishness,  petulance  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

Jcisoo  ProvtrKs  in  Antio.  Kef.  (1800)  IV.  409  They 
that  of  protervite  will  not  lewne  well.  Ye,  vt,  at,  theyre 
songe  shal  be  in  helL  i«i>  DAY  Festivals  viil  (1615)  233 
If.  .we  adde  Protervitie,  Siubbornneue,  and  rude  Behaviour. 
i6s4  H.  L'ESTKANCK  Chas.  I  (1655)  59  The  queen,  who 
formerly  showed  so  much  waspish  protervity  and  way- 
wardnesie.  1716  C.  D'ANVKU  Craftsman  L  (1727)  10  The 
peevishness  and  protervity  of  age.  1*38  G.  S.  FAUX 
Inquiry  516  The  protervity  of  heretics  in  the  very  efforts 
of  their  falsehood.  1881  STF.VIMON  font.  Studiet  36  In 
his  [Hugo's]  poems  and  plays  there  are  the  same  unac- 
countable protervities. 


t  b.  fig.  Applied  obscurely  (or  erroneously)  to 
a  bodily  deformity  or  disfigurement.  Obs. 

i«l  FELTHAM  Resolves  it.  iv.  (ed.  8)  183  Some  deformity  in 
the  mind.. (as  in  certain  natural!  protervities  in  the  body) 
theyare  seldome  taking,  but  often  begett  a  dislike. 

t  ProteTVOUB,  a.  Obs.  Also  erron.  pro- 
tervious.  [f.  L.  proterv-us  (see  PBOTKBV*)  + 
-OL's.]  =  PBOTSBVE. 

'S47  BALE  Exam.  Anne  Askewe  65  b,  Slacke  eare  gaue 
Pylate  to  the  prestes  :.  .he  delected  their  proteruouse  mad- 
nesse.  1614  F.  WHITE  Refl.  Fisher  8  No  such  apparent 
V  ictorie  was  gotten  of  proteruious  Heretiques.  /bid.  9  The 
Scriptures  are  a  meanes  to  conuict  proteruious  error. 

Protest  (pnJu-test,  formerly  prote'st),  so.  [ME. 
-  OF.  protest  (1479  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F. 
protlt  (  -  med.L,  protest-urn,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  proteilo), 
(.  F.  protester  to  PROTEST.  Cf.  obs.  F.  prolesle, 
It.,  Sf.protesla  fern.]  An  act  of  protesting. 

1.  A  solemn  declaration ;    an  affirmation ;    an 
asseveration;   an  avowal;   *=  PROTESTATION  i. 

c  1400  Beryn  3905  And  in  protest  opynly,  here  a  mong 
Jewe  all,  Halff  my  good . .  I  graunt  it  here  to  Geffrey.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  If,  in.  i.  260  Sweare  me.. a  good  mouth, 
filling  Oath :  and  leaue  in  sooth.  And  such  protest  of 
Pepper  Ginger-bread,  To  Veluet-Guards,  and  Sunday- 
Citizens.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  17  They  would  cousen 
..their  Neighbours  with  Protests  of  good  Usage.  1876 
MOZLF.Y  Univ.  Serni.  i.  19  A  statement  or  protest  is,  com- 
pared with  the  reality,  a  poor  thing. 

2.  The  action  taken  to  fix  the  liability  for  the 
payment  of  a  dishonoured  bill ;   spec,  a  formal 
declaration  in  writing,  usually  by  a  notary-public, 
that  a  bill  has  been  duly  presented  and  payment 
or  acceptance  refused. 

i6at  MALVNES  Anc.  Law.Merch.yft  The  Notarie  may., 
leaue  afterwardes  the  copie  of  the  Protest  with  some  of  the 
house,  or  throw  the  same  within  doores,and  keepe  a  note  of 
it  against  the  next  time.  1681  SCARLETT  Exchanges  71 
If  a  Bill  be  presented  for  Acceptance,  and  the  Acceptant 
refuse  absolutely  to  accept  it.  then  the  Possessor  of  the  Bill 
Is  obliged  instantly  without  delay  to  make  Protest  for  Non- 
Acceptance.  1698  Act  9  *  10  Will.  Ill,  c.  17  Which  Pro- 
test, .shall  within  Fourteen  Days  after  making  thereof,  be 
sent,  or  otherwise  due  Notice  shall  be  given  thereof,  to  the 
Party  from  whom  the  said  Bill  or  Bills  were  received.  1716 
SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  23,  I  gave  the  Protest  to 
t  .ipt.  Clipperton  in  the  South-Seas.  188*  Act  45  <V  46 
/  'let.  c.  61  S  51  (4)  When  a  bill  has  been  duly  noted,  the 
protest  may  be  subsequently  extended  as  of  the  dale  of  the 
noting.  Ibid.  (7)  A  protest  must  contain  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  be  signed  by  the  notary  making  it. 

3.  A  written  declaration  made  by  the  master  of  a 
ship,  attested  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  consul, 
stating  the  circumstances  under  which  injury  has 
happened  to  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  under  which 
officers  or  crew  have  incurred  any  liability. 

1755  MACKNS  Insurances  I.  87  The  Insurers  ask  for  the 
Protest ;  which  is  a  Declaration  upon  Oath,  usually  made 
by  the  Master,  and  some  of  his  People,  before  a  Justice, 
Notary  or  Consul,  at  any  Place  where  they  first  arrive. 
1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Protest,.. a  writing  attested  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by  a  master  of  a 
vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  the  voyage  by  which  the  ship 
has  suffered,  and  showing  that  the  damage  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  his  misconduct  or  neglect. 

4.  A  formal   statement  or  declaration  of  dis- 
approval of  or  dissent  from,  or  of  consent  under 
certain  conditions  only  to,  some  action  or  pro- 
ceeding ;  a  remonstrance. 

1751  Parl.  Hist.  I.  38  This  Answer  of  the  Barons  to  the 
King  [in  1242)  ..  being  in  the  Nature  of  a  Protest,  is  the 
First  of  that  Kind  we  meet  with  in  History  ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, give  it  at  length  as  follows.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chai.  I', 
III.  x.  221  Protests  and  counter-protests  were  taken.  i8a* 
J.  HAGGARD  Rtf.  Consist.  Crt.  I.  5  The  husband  appeared 
under  protest,  and  prayed  to  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  [etc.]. 
1846  M'CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  201  On  the  first 
day  (iSth  May)  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of 
1843,  the  ministers  and  elders,  members  of  that  body,  opposed 
to  the  right  of  patronage  and  in  favour  of  the  veto,  gave  in 
a  Protest,  stating.. that  'The  courts  of  the  church  as  now 
established,  and  members  thereof,  are  liable  to  be  coerced 
by  the  civil  courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions  *. 


payment,  but  claims  it  still  as  his  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  paid-  1893  Times  30  Dec.  9/4  Meet- 
ings of  protest  began  to  be  held  all  over  Ireland. 

b.  A  written  statement  of  dissent  from  any 
motion  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  recorded 
and  signed  by  any  Peer  of  the  minority.  (The 
earlier  term  was  PBOTESTATION  3  b.) 


PROTEST. 
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the    Nature  of   Protests,  and    the    Manner    of  entering 
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by  leave  of  the  house,  when  a  vote  passes  contrary  to  his 
sentiments,  to  enter  his  dissent  on  the  journals  of  the  house, 
with  the  reasons  of  such  dissent ;  which  IS  usually  stiled  his 
protest.  1854  MACAULAY  Biog.  (1867)  16  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  protests  which  appear  in  the  journals  of 
the  peers  were  drawn  up  by  him  [Atterbury].  1875  ROGERS 
(title)  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Protests  of  the  Lords . . 
1621-1874.  loid.  Pref.  13  It  was  not  assumed  or  acted  on 
before  the  Long  Parliament,  though  the  six  Peers  who 
make  the  first  protest,  with  or  without  reasons,  state  that 
they  '  demanded  their  right  of  protestation  '.  Ibid.  Pref.  15 
The  first  protest  with  reasons  entered  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  was  in  1695,.  .the  practice  was  plainly 
borrowed  from  English  procedure. 

5.  attrib.,  as  protest  meeting,  resolution. 

i8s»  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  209  The  protest  meet- 
ings  occurred  on  the  nth  and  i8th.  1893  Daily  News 
9  §ept.  5/5  Lord  Dunraven  did  not,  as  many  expected.., 
hoist  the  protest  flag  after  the  finish.  1901  Daily  Chron. 
27  June  8/1  A  protest  meeting  was  held  at  ten  o'clock. 

Protest  (prote-st),  v.  [a.  F.  proteste-r  ( i4th  c. 
in  Littri),  ad.  L.  protest-art  (also  in  late  L.  -are) 
to  declare  formally  in  public,  testify,  protest,  f. 
PRO-  1  i  a  +  testdri  to  be  or  speak  as  a  witness,  to 
declare,  aver,  assert.] 

1.  trans.  To  declare  or  state  formally  or  solemnly 
(something  about  which  a  doubt  is  stated  or 
implied) ;  to  affirm,  asseverate,  or  assert  in  formal 
or  solemn  terms.  Const,  with  subord.  cl.,  compl., 
or  simple  obj. 

1440  HUMPHREY  DK.  GLOUC.  Advice  in  Rymer  Fontera. 
(1710)  X.  767/1,  I  Protest,  for  myn  Excuse  and  my  Dis- 
charge, that  1  never  was,  am,  nor  never  shal  be  Consentyng 
..to  his  Deliverance.  1530  PALSGR.  668/2,  I  protest  that  I 
wyll  nothyng  obstynatly  affyrme  that  [etc.].  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin's  fast.  I.  33  Likewise  Thomas  in  protesting 
him  to  be  his  lord  and  his  God,  doth  professe  that  he  is 
that  only  one  God  whome  he  had  alway  worshipped.  1561 
in  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  119  Foras- 
muche  as  no  man  speeketh  against  this  thing,  you,  N._,  sail 
protest  heere,  before  God,  and  his  holie  congregatioun, 
that  you  have  taken,  and  are  now  contented  to  have,  M., 
heere  present,  for  your  lawfull  wife.  1621  JAS.  I  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  III.  169  Till  then  I  proteste  I  can  have 
no  joye  in  the  going  well  of  my  owin  bussienesse.  1709 
STEELE  Tatter  No.  3  P  7,  I  protest  to  you,  the  Gentleman 
has  not  spoken  to  me.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  vii. 
Wks.  1813  I.  512  She  protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge. 
1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  38  She  then.. with  dignity 
and  calmness  solemnly  protested  her  innocence. 

b.  intr.  To  make  protestation  or  solemn  affirma- 
tion. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  i  Kings  ii.  42  Did  I  not  make  thee 
sweare.  .&  protested  vnto  thee,  saying  [etc,]?  —  Jer.  xi.  7, 
I  haue  protested  vnto  your  fathers . . ,  rising  earely  &  pro- 
testing, saying,  Obey  my  voyce.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in. 
ii.  240  Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  Play?  Qit.  The 
Lady  protests  to  much,  me  thinkes.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xliii. 
3  The  man  did  solemnly  protest  vnto  vs,  saying,  Yc  shall 
not  see  my  face,  except  your  brother  be  with  you.  - 
i  Sam.  viii.  9  Protest  solemnly  vnto  them,  and  shew  them 
the  maner  of  the  King  that  shall  reigne  over  them.  1850 
ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  v.  75  Every  mother.. who  ever, 
by  her  hope  against  hope  for  some  profligate,  protested  for 
a  love  deeper  and  wider  than  that  of  society. 

c.  As  a  mere  asseveration ;  cf.  DECLARE  v.  6  b. 
1587  TURBERV.  Trap-.  T.  (1837)  136,  I  lovde,  I  doe  pro- 
test, And  did  of  worldlie  men  account  that  worthie  knight 
the  best.    1612  DKKKKR  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  313, 
I  will  doe  it  I  protest.     1771  Junins  Lett.  xlix.  (1820)  253,  I 
cannot . .  call  you  the . .  basest  fellow  in  the  Kingdom.     I 
protest,  my  lord,  1  do  not  think  you  so. 

2.  trans.  To  make  a  formal  written  declaration 
of  the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  (a  bill  of 
exchange)  when  duly  presented.  Also  Jig. 

1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  194  Permitting  a  Bill 
to  be  protested  by  Mr  Webster.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  13  Dec., 
If  the  bill  of  2oo/.  .be  not  paid . .  and . .  if  I  do  not  help  him 
about  it,  they  have  no  way  but  to  let  it  be  protested.  1765 
Act  5  Geo.  Ill,  c.  49  §  5  The  person.. who  shall  have  pro- 
tested such  note.  1866  CRUMP  Bankingv.  112  The  acceptor 
may  procure  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  bill,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  protested. 

fb.  To  protest  the  bill  of  (a  person).  Obs.  rare. 
1622  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  iv.  i,  I'm  sure  'twould  vex 
your  hearts,  to  be  protested ;  Ye're  all  fair  merchants.  1632 
MASSINCER  City  Madam  i.  iii,  I  must  and  will  have  my 
money,  Or  I'll  protest  you  first,  and,  that  done,  have  The 
statute  made  for  bankrupts  served  upon  you. 

C.  Football.  To  lodge  a  protest  against  (a  player); 
to  object  to  as  disqualified.  U.  S. 

1905  McClure's  Mag.  June  118/2  Princeton  protested 
Thomas  J.  Thorp,  one  of  Columbia  s  best  men.  Columbia 
returned  the  compliment  by  protesting  Davis,  Princeton's 
captain  and  end-rush. 

•f  3.  To  assert  publicly  ;  to  proclaim,  publish ; 
to  declare,  show  forth.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  227  In  case  y*  he  did 
refuse  so  to  do,  then  he  [the  herald]  dyd  protest  the  harme 
that  should  ensue,  in  the  forme  and  maner,  that  in  suche  a 
case  is . .  accustumed  to  be  done.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado 
v.  i.  149  Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cowardise. 
c  1620  [see  PROTESTED  i].  1641  (Sept.  9)  in  Rogers  Protests 
of  Lords  (1875)  I.  6  Therefore  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  that  might  arise . .  we  do  protest 
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our  disassents  to  this  vote,  and  do  thus  enter  it  as  aforesaid.    | 
[Cf   sense  7.]     a  1644  QUARLES  Sol.   Recant.   Sol.  xll.  40 
Remember  thy  Creator ;  O  protest  His  praises  to  the  world. 

•(•  4.  To  vow ;  to  promise  or  undertake  solemnly. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comin.  432  That  suche  [married 
priests]  as  by  the  consent  of  their  wmes,  wil  proteste  to  make 
a  diuorsement  they  do  handle  more  gently.    1590  SHAKS.    ; 
Mids   N.  l.  i.  89  On  Dianaes  Altar  to  protest  For  aie,    | 
austerity,    and  single  life.      1624   Brief  Inform.  Affairs 
Palatinate  36  As  for  the  Dignitie  Imperial!,  the  Elector 
Palatine  hath  alwayes    protested    to   recognize    him    for    I 
Emperor.    ci66o  in  Gutch  Colt.  Cur.  II.  455  The  Scots 
seriously  protested  the  performance  of  all  these. 

1 5.  To  make  a  request  in  legal  form  ;  to  demand 
as  a  right:  to  stipulate.  Const,  with  subord.  cl., 
also  intr.  wither.  Sc.  Obs. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Fly  ting  w.  Dtinbar  331  Syne  ger  Stobo 
for  thy  lyf  protest.  1574  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II. 
410  The  said  Maister  Johnne  protestit  that  the  said  Lord 
Robert  sould  not  be  haldin  to  answer  to  the  saidis  letters. 
1678  SIK  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  u.  xx.  §3  (1699) 
230  When  Advocats  assist  Pannels,  especially  in  Treason, 
they  use  to  protest  that  no  escape  of  theirs  in  pleading,  may 
be  misconstructed.  175*  J.  LOUTHIAN  form  of  Process 
(ed.  2)  113  Of  old,  before  inclosing  the  Jury,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate or  Prosecutor  used  to  protest  for  an  Assize  of  Error 
against  the  Inquest,  if  they  assoilzied. 

f  6.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  appeal  to.  Ol's. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  App.  339  Protesting 
God,  that  he  emended  not  to  tourne  aside,  or  hide.. any 
thing  that  is  another  marines.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  480 
Unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wilde . .  with  clamorous  uproare 
Protesting  Fate  supreame.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  9 
Protest  the  gods  against  their  injuries ;  And  let  the  whole 
assembly  know  your  case. 

7.  intr.  To  give  formal  expression  to  objection, 
dissent,  or  disapproval;  to  make  a  formal  (often 
written)  declaration  against  some  proposal, 
decision,  procedure,  or  action  ;  to  remonstrate. 

1608  ARMIN  Ntst  Ninn.  (1842)  48  This  lusty  jester. .in 
fury  draws  his  dagger,  and  begins  to  protest.  1614  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  Ded.  A  ij  b.  Such  imprest  money  I  doe  not 
like,  but  protest  against  it.  1641  (Dec.  24)  in  Rogers 
Protests  of  Lords  (1875)  I.  7, 1  do  protest  against  the  defer- 
ring the  debate  thereof  until  Monday,  to  the  end  to  discharge  j 
myself  of  any  ill  consequence  that  may  happen  thereby. 
1718  (Feb.  20)  Ibid.  I.  240  We,  whose  names  are  subscribed, 
do  protest  against  the  resolution  for  refusing  the  other 
instruction,  moved  to  be  given  to  the  same  Committee  on  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  for  the  reasons  following  :  1st,  Because  [etc.]. 
1763  GOI.DSM.  Cit.  W.  xxxiii,  This  I  protested  against,  as 
being  no  way  Chinese.  1873  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  II. 
Pref.  12  A  minister  of  religion  may  fairly  protest  against 
being  made  a  politician. 

t  Pro'testancy.  Obs.    [f.  next  +  -CT.]    The 

condition  of  being  a  Protestant;  the  Protestant 
religion, system, or  principles ;  =  PROTESTANTISM  i. 
In  1 7th  c.,  spec,  the  system  of  the  reformed  Church 
of  England,  as  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from 
Popery,  on  the  other  from  Presbyterianism  and 
Puritanism. 

1604  Snpflic.  Masse  Priests  §  41  Puritanisme  differing 
from  Protestancie  in  32  articles  of  doctrine  (as  their  owne 
bookes  and  writings  doe  witnesse).  1612  J.  CHAMBERLAIN 
in  Crt.  ,$•  Times  °fas.  /  (1848)  I.  162  He  renounced  all 


PROTESTANT. 

earnest  sute  was  made  by  the  protestantes  to  have  three  things 


subscribe.. this  is  in  dede  y°  first  original  of  the  name  of 
Protestauntes,  which  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  emonges 
foreyn  nations,  is  nowe  common  and  famous.  1624  BEDELL 
Lett.  ii.  4  Protestants.  A  name  first  given  to  the  Princes 
and  free  Cities  of  Germany,  that  sought  reformation  in  the 
Diet  at  Spire,  Anno  1529.  1659  MILTON  Civ.  Power  Wks. 
1738  I.  547  Which  Protestation  made  by  the  first  public 
Reformers  of  our  Religion  against  the  Imperial  Edicts  of 
Charles  the  fifth,  imposing  Church-Traditions  without 
Scripture,  gave  first  beginning  to  the  name  of  Protestant. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxx.  174  The  Lutheran  princes 
..had  combined  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence  at 
Smalcalde  i  and  because  they  protested  against  the  votes 
passed  in  the  imperial  diet,  they  thenceforth  received  the 
appellation  of  Protestants.  1899  B.  J.  KIDD  39  Art.  I.  i.  i. 
§  2.  7  In  church  ornaments, . .  while  the  Lutherans  or  Pro- 
testants were  willing  to  retain  everything  that  was  not 
expressly  forbidden  in  Scripture,  the  Swiss  or  Reformed 
excluded  everything  but  what  was  positively  enjoined. 

2.  A  member  or  adherent  of  any  of  the  Christian 
churches  or  bodies  which  repudiated  the  papal 
authority,  and  separated  or  were  severed  from  the 
Roman  communion  in  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  generally  of  any  of  the 
bodies  of  Christians  descended  from  them ;  hence  in 
general  language  applied  to  any  Western  Christian 
or  member  of  a  Christian  church  outside  the 
Roman  communion.  Opposed  to  Papist,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Catholic  in  the  restricted  sense. 

'553  E.  UNDERBILL  in  Na>-r.  Reform.  (Camdefl)  140  Your 
honors  do  knowe  thatt  in  this  controversy  thatt  bathe  byn, 
sume  be  called  papistes  and  sume  protestaynes.  1554 
COVERDALE  Lett.  Mass  (1564)  345  The  more  parte  doe  parte 
stakes  wythe  the  papistes  and  protestantes,  so  that  they  are 
become  maungye  Mongrelles.  1556  M.  HUGGARD  (title)  The 
displaying  of  the  Protestantes,  &  sondry  their  practises,  with 
a  description  of  diuers  their  abuses . .  frequented  within  their 
malignaunte  church.  1561  (title)  The  Confession  of  the 
Faythe  and  Doctrine  beleued  and  professed  by  the  Pro- 
testantes  of  the  Realme  of  Scotlande.  1561  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.T.  S.)  i.  145  Protestandis  takis  (>e  freiris  auld  antetewne, 
Reddie  ressauaris,  bot  to  rander  nocht.  1594  NASHE  Unfort. 
Trav.  60,  I  must  sale  to  the  shame  of  vs  protestants,  if  good 
workes  may  merit  heauen  they  [Romans]  doe  them,  we 
talke  of  them.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  327 
William  Lambard..was  the  first  Protestant  that  built  an 
Hospitall.  1659  BAXTER  Key  Cath.  Pref.  3  A  Protestant  is 
a  Christian  that  holdeth  to  the  holy  Scriptures  as  a  sufficient 
Rule  of  faith  and  holy  living  and  prolesteth  against  Popery. 
1659  EVELYN  Diary  21  Oct ,  A  private  Fast  was  kept  by  the 
Church  of  England  Protestants  in  towne.  '678  Act  30 
CAas.  //,  Stat.  n.  §  2,  Dcclar.  3,  I  do  make  this  Declaration 
..in  the  plain  and  ordinary  Sense  ol  the  Words  read  unto 
me,  as  tney  are  commonly  understood  by^  English  Pro- 
testants, without  any  Evasion,  Equivocation  or  mental 
Reservation  whatsoever.  1685  EVELYN  Diary  3  Nov.,  The 


vfon  Pax  Vobis  32  Presbytery  . .  would  crush  Protestancy 
if  it  could.  1688  PENN  Let.  Wks.  1726  I.  Life  137  The 
Common  Protestancy  of  the  Kingdom.  1821  J.  MILNER 
Vind.  Ends  Relig.  Controv.  59  Recanting  the  whole  system 
of  Protestancy. 

b.  The  Protestant  community :  =  PROTESTANT- 
ISM a. 

1711  in  loM  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  196  This 
death  miserably  contristated  the  whole  Protestancy  of  the 
three  nations. 

Protestant  (prjrtestant),  si.  and  a.  [a.  Ger. 
or  F '.  frotestant,  in  pi.  the  designation  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  protest  at  Spires  in  1529,  ad.  L.  pro- 
testdns,  pi.  protestant-es,  pres.  pple.  of  protest-art 
to  PROTEST.  In  French  also  tone  who  protests 
in  any  sense,  e.  g.  who  protests  devotion,  sb.  use  of 
pres.  pple.  of  protester  (cf.  sense  3  a).] 
A.  sb.  I.  Eccles. 

1.  Hist,  usually  //.  The  name  given  to  those 
German  princes  and  free  cities  who  made  a 
declaration  of  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the 
Diet  of  Spires  (1529),  which  re-affirmed  the  edict 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms  against  the  Reformation  ; 
hence,  a  general  designation  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines  and  worship  in  Germany. 

In  the  i6th  c.,  the  name  Protestant  was  generally  taken 
in  Germany  by  the  Lutherans  ;  while  the  Swiss  and  French 
called  themselves  Reformed. 

'539  WVATT  Let.  to  Croimvell  in  UTS.  Cotton  Vesp.  C.  vii. 
If.  26  b,  The  Launsegrave  the  Duke  of  Saxone  and  the 
other  of  the  Liegue  whiche  they  cal  the  Protestantes. 
Ibid.  If.  28b,  This  must  be  other  against  the  Turk  or  the 
Protestantes,  or  for  Geldres.  1540  WOTTON  Let.  to  Crom- 
well'in  St.  Papers  Hen.  fill,  VIII.  287  They  reken  heere 
that  the  Protestantes  will  make  no  leage  nor  truecis  with 
thEmperour,  but  under  suche  wordes,  as  shalbe  able  to 
ynclude  the  Duke  of  Cleves  to.  1542  COVERDALE  Actes 
Disput.  Contents,  The  namys  of  all  them  which  are  called 
protestantys.  1551  J.  HALES  Let.fr.  Angslmrg  to  Cecil 
27  Apr.  (S.  P.  For.,  Edw.  VI,  VI.  No.  328,  P.R.O.),  In 
most  places  the  Papistes  and  Protestauntes  haue  ther 
servyce  in  one  churche,  one  after  thother.  1559  BP.  SCOT  in 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  App.  vii.  17  It  is  declared  ..that 


of  Piedmont.  1689  BANCROFT  in  Gutcri  Coll.  Cur.  I.  447 
We  are  true  Englishmen  and  true  Protestants,  and  heartily 
love  our  Religion  and  our  Laws.  1798  SOPHIA  LEE  Canterb. 
T.,  Young  Lady's  T.  II.  255  He  could  not,  as  a  protestant, 
claim  sanctuary  with  the  monks.  1895  LD.  ACTON  Stud. 
Hist.  (1896)  24  The  centre  of  gravity,  moving.. from  the 
Latin  to  the  Teuton,  has  also  passed  from  the  Catholic^  to 
the  Protestant.  1903  F.  W.  MAITLAND  in  Camo.  Mod.  Hist. 
II.  xvi.  571  The  word  '  Protestant ',  which  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing [£1559]  from  Germany,  comes  as  a  welcome  name.  In 
the  view  of  an  officially  inspired  apologist  of  the  Elizabethan 
settlement,  those  who  are  not  Papists  are  Protestants. 

b.  spec.  In  reference  to  the  Church  of  England 
the  use  has  varied  with  time  and  circumstances. 
In  the  i  ?th  c.,  Protestant  was  generally  accepted 
and  used  by  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  even  so  applied  to  the  exclusion  of 
Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Separatists,  as  is  still 
usual  in  Ireland,  and  is  still  or  was  lately  in  some 
districts  of  England.  In  more  recent  times  the 
name  has  been  disfavoured  or  disowned  by  many 
Anglicans. 


more   recent   urnes,   ucni£   ntllc"*"J    ww™~~  ~»     — 
Catholic1,  or  (after  common  Continental  and  R.  C.  use)  to 
'  Catholic  '  (see  CATHOLIC  A.  7,  B.  2,  3),  it  is  viewed  with  dis- 
favour by  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  claim  of  the  Anglican 
Church  to  be  equally  Catholic  with  the  Roman. 

1608  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastward  Hoe  v.  i,  I  have  had  of  all 
sorts  of  men.  .under  my  Keyes;  and  almost  of  all  religions 
i'  the  land  as  Papist,  Protestant,  Puritane,  Brownist,  Ana- 
baptist. . .  etc.  1608  D.  T[UVIL]  Ess.  Pol.  *  Mor.  64  Betweene 
the  Catholick  and  the  Protestant,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Pur! 
Afci 
prote 


slants  or  those  of  the   Established  Religion.]      1830-3 
'.  CARLETON  Traits  >,  Stories  Irish  Peasantry  (1860)  I. 


185  The  population  of  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
Protestants  and  Dissenters  on  the  other.  1890  HEALV  Insiila 
Sanctorum,  etc.  291  His  memory  is  cherished  not  only  by 
Catholics  but  by  Protestants  and  even  by  Presbyterians 
also.  1900  REV.  C  B.  MOUNT  Lei.  to  Editor,  Forty  years 
back  in  Dorset,  I  frequently  heard  the  word  Protestant 
j  used  as  distinctive  name  for  members  of  the  Established 


PROTESTANT. 

Church    of   England,    in    distinction    from    '  Dissenters ',    | 
'Chapel-goers  ',  and  the  like. 

1813  A.  KNOX  in  A'.  $•  Jcbb's  Corr.  (1834)  II.  122  What 
perverse  influence  the  nick-name  of  protestant  has  had  on 
our  church.  1905  A.  COOPRR-MARSDIN  Church,  or  Sect  \.  7, 
1  refuse  to  call  myself  a  Protestant  except.,  when  I  wish  to 
declare., that  I  am  not  a  Papist. 

II.  General.     Often  stressed  (prote'stant). 

3.  One  who  protests,  a.  One  who  makes  pro- 
testation or  declaration ;  esp.  one  who  protests 
devotion  [Kr.  protestant]  ;  a  suitor,  rare. 

1648  HRRRICK  Hesfer.^  To  Anthea,  who  may  command^ 
etc.  i,  Hid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live  Thy  Protestant  lo  be. 
1904  Daily  Chron.  5  May  ^3/3  That  is  how  we  find  among 
her  'protestants '  Mr.  Denis  O'Hara,  whose  love-chase  is 
the  theme  of  this,  as  of  the  earlier  slory. 

b.  One  who  protests  against  error  (partly 
etymological,  partly  fig.  from  I  or  a). 

1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  (1877)  I.  v.  QI  We  must 
he  protestants,  not  infidels  in  philosophy.  1903  G.  F.  BROWNE 


St.  Altihfhn  207  Ahbat  Failbe  was  the  first  Protestant  in 
these  islands,  for  Adamnan  says  that  he  '  protested  "...  A 
Protestant  is  one  who  asserts  his  own  belief  in  a  definite  and 
positive  form. 

C.  One  who  makes  a  protest  against  any  decision, 
proceeding,  practice,  custom,  or  the  like;  a  pro- 
tester. (Often-with  allusion  to  senses  i  and  a.) 

1853  MAURICE  Proph.  ff  Kings  xix.  328  The  protestant 
against  sensual  and  divided  worship.  1862  —  Mor>  A-  Met. 
Fhiios.  IV.  ix.  §  108.  629  To  hope  that  he  would  be  the 
effectual  protestant  against  all  North  West  passages  1885 
Century  Mag.  June  328/1  No  great  moral  value  can  be 
attached  to  a  protest  against  evil-doing  at  which  the  pro* 
testant  has  connived.  1896  BP.  GORE  Rom.  Cat/t.  Claims 
(1904)  App,  i.  206  When  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  he 
appeared  as  a  protestant  against  the  actual  development 
which  the  inspired  religion  had  received.  1906  Daily 
Chron.  4  May  3/4  Lawrence  Rivers,  protestant  against 
compulsory  games,  champion  of  the  right  to  do  with  school* 
boy  leisure  as  schoolboy  pleases. 

B.  adj.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
Protestants  or  Protestantism.  (In  the  earliest  quots, , 
—  protesting^  and,  in  reference  to  the  Continent, 
=  Lutheran!} 

1539  CROMWELL  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'll!,  I.  605  The 
Stales  Protestantes  have  geven  their  petition  more  then  4 
dayes  passed,  but  as  yet  thEmperours  Commissioners  have 
geven  no  answer  therto.  1542  COVERDAI.E  Actes  Disfiut, 
195  These  be  the  Prynces  and  estates  protestantys  &  all 
which  do  stond  to  the  confessyon  geuen  at  Augspurg 
called  the  germanys  confession.  1584  Leycesters  Comntiv. 
(1641)  97  Complaining  on  all  hands  of  our  protestants 
Bishops  and  Clergy.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  Ep. 
Ded.,  D.  Gesner  ..  was  a  Protestant  Physician.  1644 
EVELYN  Diary  6  Mar.,  To  heare  &  see  the  manner  of  the 
French  Protestant  Churches  service.  1648  Eikon  Bos. 
xxviu  277  That  scarce  any  one  [of  them]  . .  either  wast  or 
is  a  true  Lover,.. or  Practiser  of  the  Protestant  Religion, 
established  in  England.  1654  (Dec.  7)  Resolution  in  Jrnls. 
Ho.  Cotnm.  VII.  397/2  The  True  Reformed  Protestant,  I 
Christian  Religion,  as  it  Is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  i 
.  .shall  be  asserted  and  maintained,  as  the  publick  Profession  j 
of  these  Nations.  1679  EVELYN  Diary  28  Nov.,  This  Duke  ' 
[Monmouth],  whom  for  distinction  they  call'd  the  Pro- 
testant Duke. .,  the  people  made  their  idol.  <  1687  BURNKT 
Orig.  Mem.  i.  (1902)  153  She  does  the  protestant  interest 
more  service  than  all  her  ill-affects  can  do  it  a  prejudice. 
1688  KENNETT  in  Magd.  Colt.  $  Jos.  II  (O.H.S.)  258 
There  was  a  Protestant,  or  rather  Providential,  wind.  1688 
Act  i  Will*  <y  Mary  c.  6  (Coronation  oath),  Will  you  to  the 
utmost  of  your  Power  maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true 
Profession  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion  established  by  Law?  1689  SANCROFT  in  Gutch 
Colt.  Cur.  I,  447  The  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  are 
unmoveably  fixt  to  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  absolutely 
irreconcileable  both  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  1700 
PEPVS  Let.  12  Apr.,  AH  the  King  of  France  does  against 
his  Protestant  subjects.  i8a?  HARRINGTON  Personal  Sk.  243 
The  term  'Protestant  ascendancy  '  was  coined  by  Mr.  John 
Gifford..and  became  an  epithet  very  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  1828  Act  9  Gto.  /f,  c.  17.  §  a  (Declaration)  The 
Protestant  Church  as  it  is  by  Law  established  in  England. 
1854  [see  CATHOLIC  B.  3].  1899  BP.  STUBBS  Visitation 
Chargts  (1904)343  The  Protestant  Religion  is,  I  think,  the 
historical  and  reasonable  expression  for  collective  applica- 
tion. 1903  F.  W.  MAiTLANDinG(«i<*.  Mod.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  594 
That  Protestant  principle  which  refers  us  to  the  primitive 
Church. 

b.  Protestant  Dissenter :  see  DISSENTER  2  c. 
Protestant  Episcopal,  official  style  of  the 
church  in  U.  S.  descended  from  and  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England. 

1671  DK.  BUCKHM.  Sp.  in  Proc.  Ho.  Lords  (1742)  I.  165 
That  you  would  give  me  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Indulg- 
ence to  all  Protestant  Dissenters.  1688,  1689,  x8»6,  1839 
[see  DISSRNTKR  acj.  1780  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Amtr. 
Episcopal  Ch.  (1885)  II.  21  On  motion  of  the  Secretary  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Church  known  in  the  province  as 
Protestant  be  called  *  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church ',  and 
it  was  so  adopted. 

2.  Also  (prtTte'stant).  Protesting ;  making  a 
protest. 

1844  LD.  Hot'CHTON  Mttn.  Many  Scenes^  Tintern  Abbey 
182  We  of  this  latter,  still  protestant  age.  With  priestly 
ministrations  of  the  sun,.  .Maintain  this  consecration.  1890 
G.  S.  HAI.L  in  Amtr.  Jrnl.  PsychoL  Jan.  61  A  private  pro- 
testant tribunal,  where  personal  moral  convictions  preside. 
1899  Echo  i  Nov.  i/.j  Artlessly  protestant  against  the  vicious 
vanities  of  smart  society. 

Hence  Pro'testantdom,  the  Protestant  commu- 
nities collectively  ;  Pro  testantlifce  a.,  like  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  Protestant ;  Pro'testantly 
eufv.t  in  a  Protestant  manner;  consistently  with 
Protestantism. 
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1579  FUI.KF.  Refut.  Kasletjy)  An  argument  of  authority 
negatiue,  is  naught  and  protesiantlike.  1659  MILTON  Ch: 
Power  Wks.  1851  V.  312  To  prolestants  ..nothing  more 
protestanlly  can  be  permitted  then  a  free  and  lawful  debate. 
1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  21  If  there  have  not  been,  .even  in 
Protestantdom  some  too,  that . .  give  heed  to  such  doctrines. 
1896  D.  L.  LEONARD  in  Papers  Okio  Ch.  Hitl.  Soc.  VII.  98 
Probably  by  most  of  Christendom,  if  not  also  by  most  of 
'  Protestantdom  ',  we  are  as  yet  unheard  of. 

t  Frotesta-ntical,  a.  Ots.  [f.  prec.  +  -ICAU] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  Protestant ; 
inclined  to  or  of  the  nature  of  Protestantism ; 
=  PROTESTANT  a.  i.  (Sometimes  with  hostile  or 
opprobrious  implication.) 

1591  BACON  Observ.  Libel  Wks.  1879  I.  382/2  A  third  kind 
of  gospellers  called  Brownists.  .affirm  that  the  protestantical 
church  of  England  is  not  gathered  in  the  na:ne  of  Christ, 
but  of  Antichrist.  1611  T.  JAMES  Corrvpt.  Serif  ture  iv.  97 
They  had  euery  where  almost  omitted  I'hotius  words,  being 
very  Protestanticall  in  this  Translation. 

Fro'testan:tish,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -WH!.] 

-  prec.     Hence  Pro't*»ta-nti«nly  adv. 

1660  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Anslv,  Litter  of  Libels  8  Something 
..which  might  give  the  Protestantish  Authour  occasion  of 
that  flourish.  1685  H.  MORE  Reft.  Baxter  34  As  if  he 
insinuated  himself  Popishlyand  Protestantishly  affected  in 
one  Breath.  18..  in  Fliigel  Kng.-Germ.  Z?/c/._(i89i),  Louis 
Philip  has  been  very  Piolestantish  in  his  predilections. 

Protestantism  (pr/j'testanti-z'm).  [f.as  prec. 
+  -ISM.  Cf.  ¥.  protestantisms.] 

1.  The   religion  of  Protestants,  as  opposed  to 
Roman    Catholicism ;    the    condition    of   being 
Protestant ;  adherence  to  Protestant  principles. 

1649  Mil.  TON  Eikon.  xv.  142  In  the  setting  of  Protestantism, 
thir  [Papists']  aid  was  both  unseemly  and  suspicious.  1746 
Jos.  TRAPP  Popery  ill.  205  There  were  Schisms ..  long 
before  Popery,  and  consequently  much  longer  before  Pro- 
testantism..was  in  Being.  1775  BURKE  .S>.  Cone.  Atner. 
Wks.  III.  53  But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in  our  northern 
colonies  is  a  refinement  on  the  principle  of  resistance  :  it  is 
the  disMdence  of  dissent,  and  the  protestantism  of  the 
protestant  religion.  1790  —  Fr.  Art.  30  It  was  still 
a  line  of  hereditary  descent.. though  an  hereditary  descent 
qualified  with  protestantism.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
vi.  1 1.  5 1  When  the  Jesuits  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  papacy 
..Protestantism,  .was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and  rapidly 
beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  lo  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  1895  BP.  GORE  Cretti  of  Christian  x.  (ed.  7)  60 
She  [Ch.  of  Eng.J,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  holds  together  Church  authority,  Bible 
authority,  and  individual  conscience.  The  Church  of  Rome 
makes  much  of  one;  Protestantism  makes  much  of  the 
other  two. 

2.  Protestants,     or    the    Protestant    churches, 
collectively. 

i66a-3  SOUTH  Serin.  (1727)  V.  60  The  only  thing  that  makes 
Protestantism  considerable  in  Christendom,  is  the  Church 
of  England,  a  1677  J.  HARRINGTON  Grounds  Monarchy  n. 
$  108  The  slow  assistances  sent  to  his  Daughter,  in  whose 
safety  and  protection  Protestantism  was  at  that  time  so  much 


has 
dwindling. 

3.  The  condition  of  protesting ;  an  attitude  of 
protest  or  objection,  rare. 

1854  H.  SPENCER  in  H'tstm.  Kev.  Apr.  388  There,  needs, 
then,  a  protestantism  in  social  usages.  1855  THACKERAV 
Nfwcomes  I.  366  How  his  protestantism  against  her 
doctrines  should  exhibit  itself  on  the  turf. 

Protestantise  (pvtestintai'z),  v.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.]  a.  Irons.  To  render  Protestant ;  to 
convert  to  or  permeate  with  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism, b.  Mr.  To  follow  Protestant  practices. 
Hence  Pro'testanti  zed///.  ,i.,  Fro'testantrzing- 
vbl.  sli.  and  ///.  a. ;  also  Pro'te«tanti:«er,  one 
who  protestantizes. 

1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  720  The  grants  which  they  still 
etain  for  the  express  purpose  of  Protestantising  Ireland. 


1805  Daily  News  24  May  5/6  He  belonged  to  a  Protestantised 
Jewish  family,  eminent  in  the  financial  world.  1906  W. 
WALKER  Calvin  vii.  203  Another  considerable  element 
valued  the  Protestantising  of  Geneva  more  for  its  political 
than  for  its  religious  results.  1908  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  308 
He  was  a  Protestantizer  who  formed  a  party  of  Calvmists 
in  his  Church. 

Protestation  (pr<>test?i-Jai).  [a.  F.  protesta- 
tion (isth  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  late  L.  protestatio  (in 
Itala,  i  Mace.  vii.  6),  n.  of  action  f.  protest-art 
to  PROTEST.]  The  action  of  protesting;  that 
which  is  protested. 

1.  A  solemn  affirmation  of  a  fact,  opinion,  or 
resolution ;  a  formal  public  assertion  or  assevera- 
tion. To  make  protestation,  to  protest  in  a  solemn 
or  formal  manner. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Ctmsc.  9593, 1  make  here  a  protestacion, 
patl  wil  stand  til  be  correccion  Of  ilka  rightwyse  lered  man. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  Prol.  29  First  1  make  a  protesta. 
cioun,  That  I  am  dronke  I  knowe  it  by  my  soun. 


testation  made  before  the  honourable  auditory  at  West- 
minster, we  sufficiently  set  forth  in  few  words  the  sum  of  our 
faith.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  r33,  I  know  they  are 
stuft  with  protestations,  And  full  of  new-found  oathes, 
which  he  will  breake  As  easily  as  I  doe  teare  his  paper. 


PROTESTATORY. 

1663  COWLFV  /  'met  *  Est.,  CromwtU  (1669)  64  If  there 
had  been  any  faith  in  mens  vows  and  protestations.  1733 
Nui.  Hitt.  Purit.  II.  437  They  entered  into  a  solemn  Pro- 
testation to  stand  by  each  other  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  1838  DICKENS  ffich.  Kick,  xxviii.  Many  pro- 
testations of  friendship,  and  expressions  anticipative  of  the 
pleasure  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  so  happy  an 
acquaintance.  1899  Westm.  Gat.  4  Oct.  ip/i  The  great 
'Church  of  the  Protestation  ',  which  is  being  erected  at 
Spires  as  a  memorial  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Protestant ' 
at  the  famous  Reichstag  in  that  city  in  1529. 

t  b.  By,  with,  under  (a)  protestation,  with  the 
assertion  of  the  reservation  or  stipulation,  under 
the  condition  (thaf).  Cf.  PBOTKST  v.  5.  Ots. 

14x5  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  267/2  Yat  he  myghte  speke  under 
protestation,  to  yat  ende.  2480  Coventry  Lett  Bk.  444 
With  a  protestacion  that  the  seid  Priour  &  Couent  may  be 
at  their  liberte  at  all  lymes  to  rcfourme  &  adde  more.  Ibid. 
454  The  answeres.  .made,  .to  be  bill  of  Compleynt  made  bt 
)i>e  priour  of  Couentre,  be  protestacion  bat  bis  answer  at  all 
tymes  hereafter  may  be  altered,  added  berto,  amended  or 
otherwyse  reformed  at  eny  tyme  requisite.  1576  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  IL  577  Under  protest  at  iouu  that  thay  na  wayts 
grant  the  narrative ..  to  be  of  veritie. 

2.  Law.  f  a.  In    pleading,    an    affirmation    or 
denial,  introduced  in  form  of  a  protest,  of  some 
allegation  the  truth  of  which  the  pleader  cannot 
directly  affirm  or  deny  without  duplicating  his 
plea,  and  which  he  cannot  pass  over  lest  he  should 
be  held  to  have  tacitly  waived  or  admitted  it  (see 
quot.  1628).  Ots. 

By  protestation,  by  way  of  or  in  the  form  of  a  protestation. 

1471-3  in  Calr.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  KHz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  55 
Thomas  seithj  by  protestacion,  that  the  mater  contened  in 
the  seid  bill  is  insufficient  to  put  hym  to  answer  therto. 
1551  in  Leadam  Sei.  Cos.  Crt.  Keotusts  (Selden)  57  And  he 
beyng  thereof  so  seysed  dyed  of  such  estate  thereof  by 
protestacion  seysed.  1579  Ljrfos.  Terms  Law  162  b/2  Pro- 
testation is  a  sauinge  to  the  partie  (that  so  pleadeth  by  pro. 
testation)  to  bee  concluded  by  any  matter  alledgecl  or 
obiected  against  him,  vpon  which  he  cannot  ioin  issu.  i6a8 
COKE  On  Litt.  124  b,  Protestation.  .Is  an  exclusion  of  a 
conclusion  that  a  party  to  an  action  may  by  pleading  incurre, 
or  it  is  a  safegard  to  the  party  which  keepeth  him  from 
being  concluded  by  the  plea  he  is  to  make,  if  the  issue 
be  found  for  him.  1707  TOMLINS  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  The  use 
of  a  Protestation  in  pleading  seems  to  be  this,  viz.  When 
one  party  alleges  or  pleads  several  matters,  and  the  other 
party  can  only  offer,  or  take  issue  on  one  of  them,  he  pro- 
tests against  the  others. 

b.  Sc.  Law.     (See  quot.  1838.) 

1571  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  11.92  Thay  will  proceid 
and  minster  justice  alsweill  be  geving  of  protestationis  and 
decretis.  1633  Acts  of  Sedfrunt  12  Dec.  (1790)  46  Act 
niu-iu  Expences  in  Protestations.  1739  Ibid.  ^  July  325. 
1838  W.  BEI.L  Diet.  Law  Scot.  S.V.,  Where  a  pursuer, 
advocator  or  suspender,  after  having  raised  an  action,  fails 
to  insist  in  it,  his  opponent,  by  means  of  protestation,  may 
compel  him  either  to  proceed  or  to  suffer  the  action  to  fall. .. 
[This]  is  done  by  delivering  to  one  of  the  Outer-house  clerks 
a  note  for  insertion  in  the  minute-book  of  the  Court  of 
Session. .  .This  note . .  is  called  a  protestation. 

3.  A  solemn  or  formal  declaration  of  dissent  or 
objection ;  =  PROTEST  so.  4. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evattg.  T.  ill.  194  After  a  thousand 
Complaints,  Dissertations,  Protestations  against  their  Errors. 
1661  WOOD  Life  i  Apr.  (O.H.S.)  I.  391  Mr.  Brent  desir'd 
them.,  to  read  a  taper,  .containing  a  protestation  in  the 
name  of  all  the  fellowes,  under  a  public  notarie's  hand, 
against  the  admission  of  Sir  Thomas  Clayton  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  Merton  coll.  1793  Ace.  i'roc.  Cantb.  agst.  W.  Frend 
194,  1  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  a  non-regent  master  of  arts,  dot 
within  ten  days,  make  this  open  and  legal  protestation 
against  the  said  grace.  1803  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  7 
Spain  had  entered  into  a  protestation  against  our  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  1849  STOVEL  Introd.  Count's  Kecess. 
p.  xxxiii,  Its  burning  fetters  have  provoked.. protestation, 
resistance,  dissent,  in  various  forms,  civil  and  sacred. 

b.  —  PROTEST  so.  4  b. 

1614  (May  »6)  in  Rogers  Protests  of  Lords  (1875)  I.  a 
Therefore  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  higher 
House  of  Parliament,  now  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  and 
pronounce,  and  cause  this  protestation  to  be  entered  on 
record,  in  the  rolls  of  this  Parliament.  1641  (Sept.  o)  Ibid. 
6  (The  first  formal  protest  with  Reasons  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House]  We  whose  names  are  underwritten  did  cits- 
assent,  and  having,  before  the  putting  of  the  Question, 
demanded  our  right  of  protestation,  did  accordingly  make 
our  protestation :  That  [etc.].  1700  (April  4)  Ibid.  139  We 
cannot  but  enter  this  our  protestation  against  a  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  I7*m  Jrnls.  Ho.  Lords  XXII.  73/1 
The  restraining  the  Assertions,  used  in  Protestations,  to  the 
Apprehension  or  Opinion  of  the  Lords  protesting. 

4.  at  trio.,  as  protestation  meeting,  money  (i  b\ 
1589  Pafft  w.  Hatcket  (1844)  36,  I  drew  neere  the  sijlie 

soule  whom  I  found  quiuering  in  two  sheetes  of  protestation 
paper  (alluding  to  the  Marprelale  tract  'The  Protesta- 
tion '].  i«6i  Acts  of  Sederunt  4  July  (1700)  78  The  sup- 
plication of  Richard  Wairde,  lately  clerk  of  the  bills,  under 
the  usurpers,  mentioning  him  to  have  in  his  hands  several! 
sums  of  money,  consigned  as  protestation-money.  1908 
.\'at!rm  (N.  Y.)  6  June  342/2  Protestation  meetings  have 
been  held. 

Protestator  (prp-test/Haj).  rare-',  (a.  d.U 
protcstator,  agent-n.  from  protestaii  to  PBOTEST.] 
One  who  protests ;  a  protester. 

1847  >n  WEBSTER. 

Protestatory  (prrte-statarO,  a.  rare, 
protest&t-,  ppl.  stem  of  prdtcstSrf  to  PROTEST  + 
-ORY  2.     So  F.  protestatotre.}     Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  protest. 

a  1614  BP.  M.  SMITH  Semi.  (1632)  27  The  answere  is  partly 
indignatory.. partly  protestatory.  1887  Standardly  Dec. 
5/2  These  concessions  were  not  favourably  received  by  nw 
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PROTESTED. 

National  Party,  who  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  further  pro- 
lestatory  elections.  ,  -, 

Prote-sted,  ///.  a.    [f.  PROTEST  v.  +  -ED  I.J 

1.  Solemnly  or  f  publicly  asserted 

.605  MARSTON  Dutch  Courtezan  iv.  i,  And  don ;  all  th 
offices  cf  protested  gallantrle  for  your  sake,  c  «*»*  LETCH 
&  MASS.  Lit.  Fr.  Lawyer  i.  i,  Thou  wouldst  not  willingly 
Live  a  protested  coward,  or  be  call  d  one? 

f2.  That  has  made  or  joined  in  a  protest  or 
protestation.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1641  MILTOM  Animadv.  iv.  Wks.  1851  III.  219  In  this  age . . 
God  hath  renewed  our  protestation  against  all  those  yet 
remaining  dregs  of  superstition.  Let  us  all  goe,  every  true 
protested  lirittaine  throughout  the  3  Kingdoms,  and  render 
thanks  to  God  the  Father  of  light. 

3.  That  is  protested  against,  objected  to,  or  done 
or  given  under  protest.  Protested  bill:  see  PRO- 

1849  THACKERAY  Friendship  Wks.  I9co  VI.  626,  I  will  dis- 
own  you,  and  cut  you  off  with  a  protested  shilling.  1864 
O  W.  HOLMES  Bunker's  Secret  Poet.  Wks.  (i8o5).3io  The 
moral  market  had  the  usual  chills  Of  Virtue  suffering  from 
protested  bills. 

Protester  (prote-stM).     [f.  as  prec.  -r  -EB  1.] 

1.  One   who   makes  a   protestation    or    solemn 
affirmation. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  74  Were  I  a  common  Laugher, 
or  did  vse  To  stale  with  ordinary  Oathes  my  loue  lo  euery 
new  Protester. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  protest  or  remonstrance. 


.  Wks.  1842  II.  601  The  reasons  against  the  article, 
alleged  in  the  protest,  were  by  no  means  solely  bottomed  in 
the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  as  if  the  main  reliance  of 
the  protesters  was  upon  that  usage.     1812  L.  HUNT  in    i 
Examiner  25  May  322/2  The  Grenvilles  and  other  pro-    t 
testers  against  improper  expenses.     1885  Manch.  Exam.     • 
14  May  6/1  The  motion  was  carried  by  54  to  4,  the  pro- 
testers being  [etc.]. 

b.    Sc.  Hist.  pi.    Those  Presbyterians  who  m    j 
1650  protested  against  the  union  with  the  Royalists;    , 
also  applied  to  those  who  on  various  later  occa- 
sions formally  protested  against  acts  or  decisions 
of  the  church  courts. 

1660  DOUGLAS  in  Wodrow  Hist.  Snff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1721)  I. 
Introd.  12  That  it  may  be  they  were  mistaken  for  some  of 
their  Brethren  the  Protesters,  to  whom,  .the  King's  Return 
is  Matter  of  Terror.  1722  Ir'otiroiv  Corr.  (1843)  II.  630  His  . 
pieces  he  wrote  in  the  debate  with  the  Protesters  contain. . 
many  things  as  to  the  History  of  this  Church.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Mart,  v,  They  had  parted,  .at  the  time  when  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  was  divided  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters. 
1855  Summary  Principles  U.  P.  Ch.  2  In  May  1733  the 
Assembly  refused  to  hear  fully  the  reasons  which  the  pro- 
testers had  to  urge.  1882-3  Sckajfs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl. 
I.  409/2  His  father,  .belonged  to  the  extreme  Covenanting 
party  of  Protesters. 

3.  One  who  protests  a  bill  or  other  commercial 
document. 

1849  DE  QUINCEY  Eng.  Mail  Coach  Wks.  1862  IV.  295 
If  it  is  by  bills  at  ninety  days  after  date  that  you  are  ma'de 
unhappy—if  noters  and  protesters  are  the  sort  of  wretches 
whose . .  shadows  darken  the  house  of  life. 

Protecting,  vhl.  sb.  [f.  PROTEST  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PROTEST,  a.  Protestation, 
solemn  declaration ;  remonstrance,  b.  The  formal 
declaration  of  the  non-payment  of  a  bill  when  duly 
presented. 

1599  ?  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr,  vii,  Yet  in  the  mids  of  all  her 
pure  pretestings,  Her  faith,  her  othes,  her  teares,  and  all 
were  ieastings.  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  i.  i.  344  'Twas  well  my 
Heart  was  cautious  of  believing  Thy  Vows,  and  thy  Pro- 
testing. 1722  Jrnls.  Ho.  Lords  XXII.  74/1  The  Liberty 
of  Protesting,  with  Reasons,  being  an  unquestionable  Right 
and  essential  Privilege  of  the  whole  Peerage.  1809  R. 
LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  20  The.. act.. authorises  the  pro- 
testing of  inland  bills  for  non-acceptance, 

Protecting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 
That  protests :  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1681  WOOD  Life  6  June  (O.  H.S.)  II.  542  The  outrage 
committed  on  the  old  lady  Lovelace,  .they  pluck'd  her  out 
of  her  coach,  and  called  her  *old  protesting  bitch  '.  1703 
ROWE  Ulyss.  v.  i.  1967  A  protesting,  faithless,  villain  Friend. 

Prote-stiiigly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -L\-2.]  In 
a  protesting  manner ;  by  way  of  protest. 

1888  R.  DOWLING  Miracle  Gold  I.  vii.  125  She  looked  at 
him  protestingly.  1894  Temple  Bar  Mag.  CII.  328  The 
maid. .stood  protestingly  in  the  background. 

Protestor  (prote-staa).  [Early  mod.E.  pro- 
testour,  ad.  obs.  F.  protesteur,  f.  protester :  see 
PROTEST  v.  and  -OR.] 

fl.  =  PROTESTER  i.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  1.  v.  64  The  present  protestours 
of  the  veritie,  here  liuing  in  the  world.  1691  WOOD  A  th. 
Oxon.  II.  493  He  was.. a  protestor  for  a  Community  of 
wealth,  as  well  as  of  women. 

2.  =  PROTESTER  2. 

1706  HEARNE  Collect.  5  Feb.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  178  Dr.  Cawby 
was  the  more  taken  notice  of  upon  Ace1  of  his  Being 
one  of  the  Protestors.  1780  Hist.  Eitr.  in  Ann.  Reg.  121/2 
He  contended,  that  the  protestors,  .possessed  property  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  petitioners.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
13  Feb.  5/1  It  is  asserted  by  the  protestors  that  three  names 
should  have  been  so  forwarded. 

b.   =  PROTESTER  2  b.    Also  attrib. 

1693  Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  78  They  pretend  . .  that  the 
generality  of  the  Godly  did  adhere  to  the  Protestors,  that 
the  Publick  Resolutioners  had  made  defection,  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  I.  (1724)  I.  55  A  great  division  followed 
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in  the  Kirk  •  Those  who  adhered  to  these  resolutions  were  ' 
called  the  Publick  Resolutioners  :  liut  against  these  some  of 
those  bodies  protested,  and  they,  together  with  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  were  called  the  Protestors.  1834  H. 
MILLER  Scenes  f,  Leg.  viii.  (1857)  no  Urquhart  of  Cromarty 
had  lately  'counterfeited  the  Protestor'.  1900  U.  P. 
Mag.  May  209/2  When  the  foundations  of  the  Protestor 
Synod  were  laid  [1737-8],  he  was  one  of  seven. 

Protetrarch:  see  PRO-  1  i. 
II  Proteus  (pn?»'ti«s,  prcfntjife).    [L.  Proteus,  a.    i 
Gr.  riparrcvs  proper  name.] 

1.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Mythol.   A  sea-god,  the  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  fabled  to  assume  various  | 

shapes. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6319  Protheus,  that  coude  him  chaunge    , 
In  every  shap,  hoomly  and  straunge.     1620  T.  GRANGER 
Div.  Logike  137  More   mutable   then   Proteus.      1639    S. 
Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Adnrir.  Events  aj  b,  Falsehood  is 

capable  of  more  different  formes,  than  the . .  Proteus  of 
Poets  1806  WORDSW.  Sonn.,  The  world  is  too  muck  with 
•us  13  So  might  I.. Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the 
sea ;  Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

2.  Hence   allusively,   One  who,   or  that  which, 
assumes  various  forms,  aspects,  or  characters  ;  a   : 
changing,  varying,  or  inconstant  person  or  thing. 

1585  I  HART  jEsop's  Fables,  in  A  Protheus.. vnstedfast 
in  word  and  ded.     1589  COOPER  Admon.  28  Such  a  subtile    j 
Protheus  hee  is,  that  he  can  turn  himself  into  all  maner  of    I 
shapes.     1685  Crucian's  Courtier's  Orac.  76  He  is  a  wise 
Proteus  that  is  holy  with  the  holy, . .  serious  with  the  serious, 
and  jovial  with  the  merry.     1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems.    ' 
4  Mar.  (1810)  17  Being  such  Proteus's  in  religion,  that  no 
body  was  ever  able  to  discover  what  shape  or  standard 
their  consciences  are  really  of.     1813  R.  HALL  Wks.  (1841) 
V.  62  Mental  phenomena  form  a  Proteus  which  is  constantly    , 
changing  its  aspect. 

3.  Zoo!,  and  Biol.  a.  A  name  for  the  protozoon    | 
now  called  AMOEBA.    (Now  disused  as  a  generic   , 
name.)     Also  proteus  animalcule,  f  /•  insect. 

l8»  BlNOLEY  Anim.  Bioff.  (1813)  III.  492  Some. .if  | 
viewed  in  a  microscope,  will  be  found  to  contain,  among 
several  other  animalcules,  the  Proteus.  1806  PRISCILLA 
WAKF.FIELD  Dow.  Recreat.  vi.  85,  I  shall  find  plenty  of  the 
Proteus  insect  in  it.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Life  2n6  Amaba  Proteus  or  A.frinceps,  the  Proteus  ani- 
malcule ..  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  layers  of  soft  ooze  at 
the  bottom  of  still  clear  lakes,  ponds,  and  ditches. 

b.  A  genus  of  tailed  amphibians  with  persistent 
gills,  having  four  short  slender  legs  and  a  long  eel- 
like  body,  found  in  subterranean  caves  in  Austria. 

1835  KIRBV  Hab.  $  f"St.  Anim.  II.  xxii.  419  The  Proteus 
is  about  a  foot  in  length.. the  body  is  cylindrical.  1854 
OWEN  Skel.  f,  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Ore.  .Vat.  188  In 
the  proteus  the  last  segment  of  the  fore-limb  divides  into 
three  rays.  1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  76  The  proteus, 
|  a  strange  sort  of  salamander  found  in  the  lakes  of  immense 
caverns  in  Illyria. 

c.  The  name  given  to  a  group  of  bacteria,  some 
of  which  are  saprophytes  and  some  pathogenic. 

1896  Alllmtt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  529  The  list  of  putrefactive 
organisms  includes  various  forms  of  proteus  (vulgaris,  mira- 
bifls,  Zenkeri),  for  which  formerly  the  name  bacterium  termo 
had  to  do  duty.  1897  Ibid.  III.  748  Dr.  Booker  states  that 
a  group  which  he  calls  the  '  proteus  '  group  of  bacteria  was 
represented  in  fifteen  out  of  nineteen  cases. 

4.  a.  attnb.  Changeable  like  Proteus,  protean. 
Proteus  animalcule,  insect  =  sense  3  a.     b.   Comb. 
as  Proteus-lite  adj.  and  adv. 


PBOTHESIS. 

1864  CARI.YLE  Freak.  Gt.  xvi.  viii.  IV.  371  note.  The  true 
protevangelist  of  the  thing. 

Pretext  (prou'tekst).  rare.  [f.  PRO-!  3  or 
PRO-  2  +  TEXT  sb.  ;  cf.  context.]  The  preceding 
context  of  a  passage. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  141  The.  .alliance 
that  the  text  hath  with  the  pretext,  or  verse  immediately 
foregoing.  1886  A',  t,  Q.  7th  Ser.  II.  279/1  See  Baring- 
Gould's  'Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages',  p.  600  (ed. 
London,  1881),  and  the  pretext. 

II  Prothalamion  (pr0»J>al*iTni$i).  Also  (in 
mod.  Diets.) -ium.  [Invented  by  Spenser,  after 
epithalamion,  EPITHALAMIUM :  see  PRO- 2.]  'A 


teus-like  Distemper.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  599/1  The  fan- 
tastic tricks  of  this  Proteus  principle,  become  most  amusing. 
1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iv.  (1858)  22  English  commerce 
with  its .. immeasurable  Proteus  Steam-demon,  makes.. all 
life  a  bewilderment. 

Hence  [irreg.]  f  Proteu'siana.  Obs.  =  PROTEAN. 

1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  51  Proteusian 
pranks,  unthought  of  mysteries. 

Protevangel  (pr^/Va-ndsel).  Also  irreg. 
pro:to-eva-ngel  (see  PROTO-).  [ad.  next :  cf. 


EVANGEL  l.    Sof.protfi'angile.]     =  next,  2. 

1875  Expositor  413  It  is  entirely  absent  even  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  Protevangel  of  Gen.  iii.  1878  F.  FER- 
GUSON Pop.  Life  Christ  x.  105  The  meaning  of  Eden's 
protevangel.  1882-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knouil.  I. 
503  The  grace  under  which  the  patriarchal  protevangel 


503 
manifest 


itself. 


II  Protevangelium  (p 
Also  (after  Gr.)  -ion.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  vpHr-os  first, 
primitive  (see  PHOTO-  i)  +  L.  evangelium:  see 
EVANGELY.]  A  primitive  or  original  gospel. 

1.  Name  of  an  apocryphal  gospel,  attributed  to 
St.  James  the  Less. 

1715  Proto-Evangelion  [see  PSEUDEPIGRAPHAL].  1851  LONGF. 
Gold.  Leg.  III.  Nativity  Inlroitus  n  The  Nativity  of  our 
Lord,  As  written  in  the  old  record  Of  the  Protevangelion. 

2.  Applied  to  the  promise  concerning  the  seed  of 
the  woman  implied  in  the  curse  upon  the  serpent 
(Gen.  iii.  15),   regarded  as  the  earliest  utterance 
of  the  gospel.     (In  qnot.  1892  in  extended  sense.) 

1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Rapt.  ii.  113  Going  right 
back  to  the  protevangelium  uttered  in  paradise.  1892 
WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  L  ife  186  The  whole  narrative  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall,  and  not  one  isolated  verse,  contains, 
when  rightly  apprehended,  the  real  Protevangelium,  the 
primitive  Gospel  of  the  world. 

So  Prot,eva  ug-elist,  a  first  or  original  evangelist 
or  bringer  of  good  tidings. 


preliminary  nuptial  song'  (Stanf.). 

1597  SPENSER  (title)  Prothalamion,  or  a  Spousall  Verse.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xv.  Argt.  8  At  Oxford  all  the  Muses  meet 
her  And  with  a  Prothalamion  greet  her.  1627  —  Miseries 
O.  Margaret  Poems  (1748)  141  Poets  write  prothalamions 
in  their  praise  Until  men's  ears  were  cloy'd  with  the  report. 
[1896  Spectator  31  Oct.  594/1  '  Prothalamion '.  _Spenser 
must  have  invented  this  word,  as  it  does  not  exist  in  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  to  express  the  idea  of  a  song  of  greeting 
to  happy  lovers  before  the  actual  wedding-day  had  arrived. J 

Prothallial  (profs-Hal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  next 
+  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
prothallium.  So  Frotha-llic,  Protha'lline  adjs. 

1876  J.  H.  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  160/1  In  Ferns 
the  alternation  consists  of  two  dissimilar  generations^— a 


the  growing  thallus.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Prothallic. 

i!  Prothallium  (.prejrae-licm).  Bot.  PI.  pro- 
thallia.  [mod.L.,  f.  PRO-  z  I  +  Gr.  OaXKiov,  dim. 
of  flaXXoj:  see  PROTHALLUS,  THALLUS.]  In 
vascular  cryptogams  (ferns,  horsetails,  club-mosses, 
etc.),  A  minute  cellular  structure  or  thallus,  pro- 
duced by  the  germination  of  the  spore,  and  bearing 
the  sexual  organs  (antheridia  and  archegonia)  ; 
forming  the  first  of  the  two  alternate  generations, 
much  simpler  than,  and  as  it  were  introductory  to, 
the  fully-developed  (asexual)  plant.  (Sometimes 
including  also  the  similar  PROTONEMA  of  mosses.) 

1858  CARPENTER  I'eg.  Fhys.  §  402  This  Marchantia-like 
expansion  has  received  the  name  of  prothallium,  and  it  is 
on  this  little  membranous  body,  that  the  archegonia  and 
pistillidia  make  their  appearance.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot. 
II.  286  From  the  germinating  spore  [of  Ferns]  arises  a  small, 
green,  leafy  expansion,  called  a  prothallium,  which  gives  off 
delicate  root-fibres  from  its  under  surface.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  335  In  the  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  the 
prothallium  resembles  the  thallus  of  the  lowest  Hepaticae. 

Frothalloid  (projrae'loid),  a.  [f.  next  +  -OlD  ] 
Resembling,  or  having  the  form  of,  a  prothallus. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1897  Naturalist  178  The  brown 
radicles  are  a  prothalloid  growth. 

H  Prothallus  (probae-lfe).  Bot.  PI.  pro- 
thalli  (-ai).  [mod.L.,  f.  PRO-  2  +  Gr.  floAAos 
shoot  :  see  THALLUS.]  =  PROTHALLIUM. 

1854  J.  H.  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  144/1  Equisetacex. 
..The  spore  when  sprouting,  produces  a  pro-embryo  or 
pro-thallus,  which  at  first  appears  as  a  green-lobed  leaf 
supported  on  a  stalk.  1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  32. 
45  The  spores  germinate  and  produce  a  more  or  less 
foliaceous  mass,  which  after  impregnation  bears  fruit 
containing  bodies  like  the  original  spores,  or  a  plant  capable 
of  bearing  such  spores,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  prothallus. 
1908  Athenxum  16  May  608/1  The  fern-  plant..  is  typically 
a  land-plant.  .  .  But  one  phase  of  its  life-cycle,  the  small 
green  prothallus  or  fore-plant,  is  essentially  an  aquatic  phase. 

Prothelminth,  -ic,  -thelmis  :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

UProthesiS  (pr^-jVsis).  [a.  Gr.  np68«ns  a 
placing  before  or  in  public,  as  in  the  phrase  of 
aproi  rfjs  vpoOiaews  the  showbread  (LXX  and 
N.T.),  f.  PRO-  2  2  +  9lais  placing  :  cf.  irporifffai  to 
place  before,  set  out  (food,  etc.).] 

L  Eccl.  The  placing  of  the  elements,  etc.,  in 
readiness  for  use  in  the  eucharistic  office  ;  hence, 
the  table  upon  which  these  are  placed,  a  credence- 
table,  or  the  part  of  a  church  where  this  stands. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  preparation  and  preliminary 
oblation  of  the  elements,  performed  by  the  priest  and  deacon 
(more  fully  office  o/frothesis)  ;  hence,  the  table  upon  which 
this  is  done  (table  or  altar  of  prothesis),  or  the  place  where 
this  table  stands  (chapel  of  prothesis). 

1672  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  i.  vi.  (1673)  140  The  Prothesis,  or 
place  where  things  were  prepared  in  order  to  the  Sacrament. 
1711  HICKES  T-wo  Treat.  Chr.  Priest/t.  (1847)  I.  322  The 
use  of  a  Prothesis,  or  another  table  from  whence  he  may 
fetch  them  [bread  and  wine].  1883  BERESF.  HOPE  Worship 
<$•  Ord.  92  We  have  the  Altar  with  its  attendant  table  of 
Prothesis. 

2.  (Seequots.) 

1812-29  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  93,  I  would 
thus  class  the  pentad  of  operative  Christianity  :  — 

„.  .  Prothesis.  Christ,  the  Word.  A-mitst, 
TAes,s,  Mcsathes'is  ,he  Holy  Spirit.  •?*  iff  "£ 
the  Scriptures.  Sj3£&,  the  Prelcher.  the  Church' 


,  . 

1830  Ibid.  IV.  429  note,  As  a  synthesis  is  a  unity  that 
results  from  the  union  of  two  things,  so  a  prothesis  is  a 
primary  unity  that  gives  itself  forth  into  two  things. 

3.  Gram.  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word:  commonly,  but  less 
etymologically,  called  PROSTHESIS. 

1870  MARCH  Ags.  Gram.  §  48.  3'  Real  prothesis  is  pretty 
common  in  Greek. 

f  4.  Surf.  Erron.  used  for  PROSTHESIS  3. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Prothesis  [ed.  1857  adds 
Prosthesis],  that  part  of  surgery,  whose  object  is  to  add  to 


PROTHETIC. 


1507 


c  of  °" 


ina   brmofar7  S°me  'irtilli;'al  l>ar1'  '"  Plac 
Frothetic  (probe-tik),  a.     [ad.  (Jr.  vpoOtTM-o, 

having  a  purpose  in  view,  also  of  or  for  prefixing, 

prepositional,  f.  irpoTiiivai  to  place  before.] 
1.  Gram.  Prefixed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ; 

also,  less  etymologically  called  PROSTHETIC. 


PROTO-. 


.  1833  S.  KKNHICK  m  Philol.  Museum  II.  348  Tha't  the  ... 
in  the  longer  form  is  merely  prothetic  and  no  part  of  the 
oot.  1888  Athaueum  24  Nov.  704/2  In  II.  156  Prof. 


-----      —  ..„..,„  _   ,,uv.   704/2   in    n.    150   Prof, 

btenett  has  again  misunderstood  this  prolhetic  iota  i  read 
«a««y«rr..     1900  H.  HARRISON  in  A^.  *  ft  9th  Ser    VI 
5ii     .;Xrav'.on-  •  • Its  Pr°<h«ic  v  is  due  to  false  analogy. 
4.    1  hat  is  posited  before  ;  antecedent,  rare-1 
1839-ja  BAILEY  Fains  xa.  (ed.  5)  301  In  hope  to  know  the 
great  unknowable,  The  all  prothetic  universal  I. 
113.  Surf.  Erron.  used  for  PROSTHETIC  2 
1899  Nature  23  Nov.  77/1  The  introduction  of  a  section 
upon  prothetic  appliances. 

Prothe  tical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  ?  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  putting  forth  into  view,  or 
exhibiting. 

1837  Erasers  Mag.  XVI.  9,  A  poet  is  necessarily  a  syn- 
etical,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  rather  a  higher,  a  prothetical 
agent.  Ibid.  258  The  language  of  Scripture . .  the  style  not 
being  so  much  symbolical  or  typical  as  fntHltical  if  we 
may  coin  the  word  ;  the  natural  things  which  we  too  gene- 
rally  understand  as  figures  of  srjeech.. being  used  not  only 
same"wjfh<:XhPOnem  spiritual, ..  but  as  one  and  the 

Prothe'tically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  a.] 
1.  (Of.  prec.) 


li  Protista  (proti-sta),  sl>.  pi.  Biol.     [mod  L 

-  Oer.  Protisten,  Haeckel  1 868),  a.  Gr.  wpunara 
ncnt.  pi  of  »/Kirr«TT-os  the  very  first,  superl.  of 
"/xuroj  first.]  A  third  kingdom  of  organized 

beings,  proposed  by  Haeckel  to  include  those  of      «/.  ^"^Vk^iSSJ^^^^S^1',^ 
the  simplest  structure,  not  definitely  distinguished       %£"*•„  "*»  M°TTI";>t  Kahlai,  v.  xiH,  Oh  y™Tjevil° 
as  either  animals  or  plants  (thus  comprising  the   I   «™™l°V.«^^°a?A°:DeA  >"ou.»ou!d  r^ »  Monk,  would 
Protozoa  and  Protophyta,  with  those  forms  in- 
determinately assigned  to  either  group) ;    corre- 
sponding to  the  Primalia  of  Wilson  and  Cassin 
(see  PRIMAI.  5). 

.l{W""{LLG'ffnia»'-''C<>»<t-  £*«t.  73  The  plan  of  uniting 
all  the  lower  organisms  which  cannot  be  retarded  a? 
Ammals  or  Planls  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  ProiiSa  ,908 
.h.  P  *f.T?G,ln  Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  486  The  physiologyof 
cells)!  (organisms  which  have  the  character  of  isolated 

Hence  ProtUt  (pro-list),  an  organism  of  the 
group  Protista,  a  protozoon  or  protophyte ;  also 
atlnb.  -protistan;  Prott-«tau  a.,  of  or  belong- 
mg  to  the  Protista;  sb.  ^  protist;  Prott-.tio  * 
of  the  Protista. 


-.;  The  genuine  poet  works 
en  in  higher  guise,  prothetically,  and 

2.   Cram.  By  prothesis  or  pretixion. 
idd?d  Tr"£s'-  /l'.'"r-  fhilol.  Assoc.  XVI.  App.  33  Letters 

Prothlatorian  :  see  PROTO-  i.  Prothooall 
-coll,  -gall,  -goll,  obs.  ff.  PROTOCOL. 

t  Prothodaw.  Obs.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [f 
protho-,  PROTO-  +  DAW  sb.  i  a.]  A  prime  simple- 
ton, a  noodle  of  the  first  rank. 

a  IJ48  HALL  Chron.,  Hen  V  73  That  an  Arche  foole  can- 
not forge  a  lye  for  his  pleasure,  but  a  prothodawe  wyll 
fame  a  close  to  mamteine  his  folish  fantasie. 

Prothonotary,  etc.,  var.  PHOTO.NOTARY,  etc 

Prothoplaamator,  -pla(u)st(e:  see  PHOTO-. 

.Frotlioracic  (pwuborae-sik),  a.  Entom.  [f. 
mod.L.  prothirax,  -thirdcem  (see  next)  +  -ic:  cf. 
PRO-  2j,  and  thoracic.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
front  of  the  thorax;  pertaining  to  or  situated  on 
the  prothorax. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiv.  412  The  lower 
margin  of  the  prothoracic  cavity  has  a  notch.    1836-0  Todd", 
Cvcl.  Anat.  11.  883  In  the  Coleoptera.  .the  pro-thoracic 
iients  are  largely  developed.     1887  Athenxnm  16  Apr. 


X/     rfiT  —    i — ° — J  >,iv<i^s.«.       iuu/    nitienxuni  ID   .\ur. 

518/1  i  he  existence  of  prothoracic  glands  in  certain  species. 

II  Frothorax  (pr<7)>6>nEks).  Entom.  [mod.L. : 
see  PRO-*  2  and  THORAX.]  The  first  of  the 
three  thoracic  somites,  or  divisions  of  the  thorax 
of  an  insect,  which  bears  the  first  pair  of  legs.  Its 
upper  surface  consists  of  the  pronotum  or  central 
ridge,  and  the  \viopropleura,  one  on  each  side 

[18*4  AUDOUIN  ;„  An,t.  dts  Sc.  Nat.  I.  no  Nousnomme- 
rons  Prothorax  le  premier  segment...  Le  prothorax,  le 

lesothorax.etleme'tathoraxre'unis,  constituent  le  Thorax.) 
i8a6  KlRflV  &  St.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  531,  I  adopt  likewise 
the  terms,  .prothorax,  mcsothorax,  wttathorax,  to  signify 
the  three  segments  into  which  the  thorax  of  Linne',  or  the 
upper  side  of  the  trunk,  is  resolvable.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat 
Jnv.  A  Him.  vu.  437  The  longicorn  Beetles  produce  a  sound 
by  the  friction  of  the  terjjum  of  the  prothorax  upon  a  pro- 
cess of  that  of  the  mesothorax. 

Prothyalosomal :   see  PHOTO-  2  b. 

Prothyl,  -yle,  variants  of  PROTYLE. 

II  Prothyrum  (pr<rbir#m).  [L.  (generally  in 
f\.prothyra),  ad.  Gr.  npo9vpor  a  front-door,  a  porch, 
f.  ir/xi,  PKO-  -  +  0vpa  a  door.]  The  porch  or  vesti- 
bule of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  house. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Prothyrum,  a  Porch  at  the  outer  Door  of 
an  House,  a  Fence  of  Pales  or  Rails,  to  keep  off  Horses  or 
Carts  from  the  Door.  1834  Gcntl.  Mag.  CIV.  i.  53  The 
Koman  V  ilia  after  Vitruvius. .  .The  principal  features  noticed 
are  the  Prothyrum,  vestibule,  or  lobby. 

Prothyateron,  Protiohnite  :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

II  Protime-ais.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  irporl^ats, 
n.  of  action  f.  vpoTt^dv  to  honour  before  or  above.] 
Estimation  of  one  thing  above  another ;  preference. 

a  1638  MEDE  lY/ts.  (1672)  285,  •  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice  ;  it  is  no  Antithesis,  but  a  Protimesis,  that '  I  had 
rather  have  mercy  than  sacrifice  '. 

Protiodide  (protsitfdsid).  Chem.  Also  proto- 
iodide.  [prot-,  PROTO-  3.]  A  combination  of 
iodine  with  another  element  or  radical,  containing 
the  smallest  proportion  of  iodine  :  opposed  to 
PEH-IODIDE.  Formerly  also  called  t  Protio-duret. 
Now  usually  otherwise  expressed,  as  protiodide  of 
iron  =  ferrous  iodide,  Fe  I, ;  protiodide  or  prot- 
toaiiret  of  mercury  =  mercuric  iodide,  Hg  I2. 

1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magendie's  Fomnil.  {ed.  2)  120  Pre- 
paration of  the  Proto-Ioduret  of  Mercury.  1836-41  BKANDE 
'-hem.  (ed.  5)  677  Iodide  of  Calcium,  .may  also  be  obtained 
by  digesting  hydrate  of  lime  with  protiodide  of  iron.  1854 
SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chtm.  499  The  protoiodide  [of 
mercury],  .is  a  beautiful  red  compound. 


.lA^rj*aa  u^recT"''  *  ^^  ""'  Ml$  3'4  ^°me  of  the 
towards  the  Vegetal,  and  others  towards  the  Animal  modes 
,  r  f?77!,  ."i""'.*"  Damnnism  33  The  second 
group  of  the  Protistic  Kmgdom-the  Amaboida  or  Proto- 
plasta.  1889  GlDDM  &  THOMSON  Kvol.  Sex  x.  r2o  In 
I  Volvoxl,  which  is  best  regarded  as  a  mullicellular  protist. 

,&«'  "v  *}'  S?*"  pr£"st  colon'es  like  v°lvox  or  Ampullina. 
1897  fiat.  Sana  Oct.  234  The  modes  of  reproduction 
.iinong  Protists  are  many  and  various.  1908  Ikl  HARTOO 
in  Contemp.  Ret:  Aur.  489  The  Protistic  parent  'that  loses 
Us  individuality  m  Its  offspring  when  it  divides. 

Proto-  (pr<?uto),  before  a  vowel  or  //  properly 
prot-  (prM),  or  with  //  (proab),  repr.  Gr.  wpvro-, 
combining  form  of  vpuros  first,  which  became 
irpur-  before  a  simple,  and  vpoiff-  before  an 
aspirated  vowel. 

In  compounds  already  used  in  Greek,  and  many  of  later 
prmation,  the  Greek  practice  (represented   by  the  forms 
proto-,  prot.,  prcth-)  is  retained,  but  in  modern  formations 
esp    in   group   2  below,  the  tendency  is   to  leave  proto- 
unchanged :  e.  g.  protoopostate,  proto-hippus. 

Words  in  proto-  requiring  for  any  reason  in- 
dividual treatment  will  be  found  as  main  words; 
those  not  so  treated  follow  here,  in  three  groups, 
showing  the  use  of  proto-,  (i)  in  general  language; 
(2)in  terms  of  zoology  and  biology;  (3)  in  chemical 
terminology. 

1.  In  various  words  of  rare  occurrence  or  nonce- 
words,  often  self-explaining  :  proto-  (which,  when 
prefixed  to  a  word  already  in  English,  is  usually 
hyphened)  denoting  (a)  '  First   in    time,  earliest, 
original,  primitive ',  as  in  ^prot-,  proto-historian, 
proto-apostale,  -bishop,  -chemistry,  -chronicler,  -god, 
-heresiarch,  -ideal,  -metaphrast,  -parent,  -pattern, 
-protestant,  -sinner,  -tyrant ;  (b)  '  First  in  rank  or 
importance,  chief,  principal ',  as  in  t proto-abbaty 
( =-  abbacy),    -architect,   -chemist,  -devil,  -groom- 
ship,  -justiciary ship,  -magnate,  -rebel,  -traitor ;  also 
the    following:    Proto-dea-con    (-diaoon)    [Gr. 
jr/xuro&cwoi'oi],  a  chief  deacon  (in  the  Greek  Church). 
t  Proto-fo-rester  (protho-)  [med.L.  protoforest- 
arius],   chief    forester.      Proto-gxrspel  =  PROT- 
KVANGKLIUM.     Pro'toffraph  [see  -GRAPH],  a  first 
or  original  writing.     Proto-hlstoTlc  a.,  belong- 
ing   or    relating    to    primitive    history,    or   the 
beginnings  of  historical  records.    Proto-Ma'rk,  an 
assumed  original  writing  which  formed  the  basis 
of    the    existing    Gospel    of   Mark;    so   Proto- 
Ka-tthew.     f  Froto-natoral  a.  Obs.,  primarily 
natural,   belonging   to  the  original   nature  of  a 
thing,     f  Proto-nota'tor,    a    first    or    principal 
recorder  of  a  court.     Proto-patria  renal  a.,  be- 
longing to  a  chief  patriarch,     f  Proto-plot  Obs., 
an   original    plot  or  scheme.     Proto-pre-sbyter 
—  PBOTOPOPE.      f  Proto-prl-mltlve   a.,   earliest 
among  the   primitive,  most  primitive.    tProto- 
•ori-nlary  (erron.  ncrinerary),  a  chief  keeper  of 
records,  etc.    Proto-typo-grapher,  the  earliest  or 
chief  printer.    Protove  -rtlary  [med.  L.  protmesti- 
arius],  the  chief  keeper  of  a  (royal)  wardrobe.  Pro- 
tozen-ffma  (see  quot.).    Also  PBOTOCANONICAL, 
PROTOMARTYR,  PROTOPOPE,  PROTOTYPE,  etc. 

1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  Right  Cove.  i.  viii.  63  All  Histories 
and  Chronicles,  .since  Moses  the  "Prothistorian  of  the  world 
01661  FULLER  Worthies,  Somrrsrt.(i66i)  in.  21  Glassenbury 
being  the  "  Proto- Abbaty  then  and  many  years  after.  1817 
HALL  AM  Const.  Hist.  xv.  II.  475  ,«,/«.,  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, the  false  and  fickle  'proto-apostate  of  whiggism. 
1859  HOBHOUSE  Italy  I.  93  Sansovino  was  "prolo-architect 
to  the  empire  of  St.  Mark.  1641  HEYLIN  Hist.  Episc.  n 
(1657)  18  James  the  'Proto-Bishop,  the  first  that  ever  had 
a  fixt  Episcopall  Sea,  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Hierusalem, 
by  Peter,  James  and  John  the  sonnes  of  Zebedce.  1907 
Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  34  Anastasius..sent  the  *proto  chemist, 
Johannes  Isthmius,  to  end  his  fraudulent  career  in  the 
Fortress  of  Pctra.  1650  T.  VAUCHAN  (title)  Anthroposophia 
1  heomagica :  Or  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature  of  Man  and  his 
state  after  death ;  Grounded  on  his  Creator's  "Proto- 
thirmstry.  llna.  9  He  that  knows  how  to  imitate  the 
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Proiestants  •Protochronicler.    1698  J.  Crot^Mae— 
He  hath  also  a  •Proto-Deacon.     1896  Weslm.  Caz.  ': 


on,  wou 
octor,  'Proto/orHtarius,  was  he 

<ln«,'  °f  thi*  Realm<:  m»d<:  ^h~f'  °f 
.  1631  W«EV»I  AHC.  FUH.  Mon.  644  Thi« 
Hugh  wa,  higfi  lustice,  Gardian,  or  Prothofor«J«r  of 
jBgand.  .900  ffaiure  8  Mar.  437/2  So  strangely  complex 
a  pantheon  was  set  up  that  the  'piotORod  was  al 

c^rk  Z  '•hVMn£1i!rc?'rs  of  £mM?f  '«*"  "S 

^oio  h  I  1  y?,'f  "•  f  .«dmi»«i  'I""  an  authentic 
protograph  of  the  Bible,  with  incontejlably  Divine  sicna- 
lure,  .cfoes  not  exist.  igi>  Nru,  Monthly  Mag.  V.  342  The 
yotogroomship  of  the  horse.  ,844  V/  K«  in  &J£ 
fcr  ,  f"^  '88,'""'..The  word?..  may  .imply  refer  to 
the  fact  of  Simon's  being  the  'proto-heresiirch.  1880 


. 
school 


Iran:.  Royal  Hist.  Sac.  VIII.   ,9i  The 
protohistoric  mythology.     1901  Pilot  26  jan. 
knowledge  of  prehistoric  and  protohistoric  times 
daily.     1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  MI.  Diss.  Physich  40 
"•  fSl'   .P?'ot?-Jd"1  P.urP°se  of  drawing  out  the  Primo- 
genial  Phvsick  of  the  Grecians  to  its  first  aboriginal  Offspring. 

whom  ,k  %"'•  '•  ""'•?<  ix'  *  *'•  S?BT1l?E«leof  kent, 
whom  the  King  remooued  from  the  *Proto-Iustitiariship  (or 
high  office  of  his  Chiefe  luslice).  181*  AVn.  Monthly  Mag 
tl •3}2^Ieaitimg  ,  a.  Votomagnate  of  Persia.  1883  SCMAFF 
or  a  lost  •  X"'  6°°  llSed  'he  Hebrew  Ma'lhew 

13  May  653/3  KillingsTey,  thel;ngLh  •prot'omellphraf  "of 
,    3- **  BlNNINC  •*«•<«.  ("845)  68  This  is  the  "proto. 
lalurO'  obligation.     1710  STRYPE  Stovi's  Surv.  II.  v  xxviii 

r 7,fc    /^?  !~~j   C_lcrk',  to?<!lnt:r  wi*  the  Common  Clerk 
ol  idc  City,  and    the   Sheriff's  Clerks  sat  before  them    tn 
note ..  all  the  M  alters  objected. . .  A  nd  one  was  •  Protonota'tor! 
from   whose    Note  all    the   rest  took  each  his  Copy  of 
."r?'    I6°3  J-  DAVIES  Microcosm.  (Grosart)  23/1  Since 
)ur     Proto-parcnts    lowest   fall,  Our   wisdome's    highest 
1.0  a\  1 1 1       o  A      i  i     "  .     ,        ^-OLERiDGE  In  Lit.  Rent. 
(1838)  III.  218  Aye!  here  is  the  ovum, . .  the  prolo-parent  of 
the  whole  race  of  controversies.     1638  BRAMHALL  Schism 
Guarded    iv.    i.    x,    His    "Protopatriarchal    power    was 
acknowledged.     1657  J-  WATIS  Vind.  Ch.  £,,/86  We  arl 
to. .eye  Christ  beyond   them,  especially,  as   the  'Proto- 
Palterne.    \&4  Leicester,  Commonm.  (1641)91  Their  Archi- 
tipe  or  'Proto-plot  which  they  follow  (I  meane  the  con- 
spiracy  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolke  in  King  Edwards 
dives)..    tW*-3Schajr,Encycl.  Relig.   K,,mvl .III.   ,042 
1  here  is  a  "prole-presbyter  or  proto-pope  at  each  cathedral 
>'lnj !    n Gra:co-Russian  Church.    1694  J.   SMITH  Dxtr. 
Lord's  Day  70  Sunday  was  accounted  by  the  "Proloprimi- 
live  »  athers  the  Seventh  day  in  the  order  of  Creation.   1604 
PARSONS  yd  Pt.  Three  Comer,.  Eng.  355  One  of  the  fiYst 
Protoprotestants  of  England.  1714  LOCKHAKT  Mem.  Affairs 
Scot,  o  His  son.. thence  acquired  the  title  of  *proto-rebell 
1907  A.   LANG  Hitt.  Scot.  IV.  iv.  80  Queensberry,  now 
regarded    by  Cavaliers  as  'the    proto-rebel',  was    Privy 
Seal.     1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinal,  i.  m.  85  He  had  under 
him  twelve  Scnneraries,  and  one  "Proto-Scrinerary     1701 
burlesque  L'Estrange's  Quevedo  279  Lucifer,  the  'Prolo- 
b'"ne,r.  of  Hea«n-     *0»+  LAMBARDE  Ptramt.  Kent  (1826) 
284  Thomas  that  "Prototraitour  and  rebell  to  his  Prince. 
1656    BLOUNT    Clossogr.,   'Protolypographer..,   the  cheif 
Printer.    1880  BLADES  m  Athenxnm  18  Dec.  814/3  He  left 
Bruges  to  return  to  his  native  country  and  become  its 
proto-typographer.     1657  W.    RAND    tr.  GassendC,  Life 
I  etresc  tp.  Ded.  4  Nimrod  the  mighty  Hunter,  and  'Proto- 
Tyrant  of  the  world.    1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
(1840)  I.  in.  132  "Protovestiary  or  wardrobe  keeper  of  the 
palace   of  Anliochus   at    Constantinople    (c  1070).       1657 
J-  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  180  •Pntnenfnn,..vibm  the  Verb 
or  Adjective  is  expressed  in  the  beginning  of  the  clause  or 
sentence  ;  and  omitted  after. 

2.  In  numerous  modern  scientific  and  technical 
terms  (sbs.  and  adjs.).  The  second  element  is 
properly  of  Greek  origin,  less  frequently  of  Latin. 
8k  Prefixed  to  adjs.  from  names  of  countries  or 
races,  forming  adjs.  denominating  primitive  or 
original  tribes,  languages,  writings,  works  of  art 
or  manufacture,  styles  of  architecture,  etc.:  as 
proto-Arabic,  -Babylonian,  -Caucasic,  -Celtic, 
-Corinthian,  -Dvric,  -Egyptian,  -Elamite,  -Creek, 
-Ionic,  -Phoenician,  -Semitic.  Also  with  nouns 
denoting  natives  or  inhabitants,  as  proto- Mede. 

1889  SAYCE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  905  An  alphabet  and 
language   which    have    been   termed   "Protoarabic.      1889 
I.  TAYLOR  Orig.  Aryans  iii.  r82  The  higher  culture  of 
the   Semites,  which  again   was  derived  from  the  "prolc- 
Babyloman  people.     1899  R.  MUNRO  Prehiit.  Scot.  m.  246 
The  horned  weapons   are    products  of  the  'prole-Celtic 
stratum  which   lies  chronologically  between    the  earlier 
megalilhic  chambers  and  the  later  Gaulish  tumuli.     1894 
h..  ROBINSON  in  Nation  (N.Y.)   31    May  405/2    Of  the 
early  styles,  . .  and,  most   of  all,  the    so<alled   '  *proto- 
Corinthian '.     1907  Athennm  6  July  20/2  In  one  of  the 
primitive  graves  laid  bare . .  in  the  Forum  was  found  a  small 
vase  of  the  proto-Corinthian  class.    1876  BIRCH  Rede  Led. 
Egypt  21  The  architect  invents  the  'protodoric  column. 
1901  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Oxf  Univ.  Go*.  12  Feb.   339/1  A 
survival   of  this    'Proto-Egyptian   class    in   the    Libyan 
regions.       1901    Pilot    26    Jan.    103/1    Hitherto  ..  called 
'  Mycenzan    or  "proto-Greek  art-     1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.»., 
( Figure]  "Proto-Ionic  Capital,  discovered  in  the  Trpad.  1889 
I.  TAYLOR  Orig.  Aryans  iii.  184  Non-Aryan  tribes,  such 
as  the  "proto-Medes, . .  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Picts.    1893 
F.  ADAMS  AVif  Egypt  38  An  expedition  of  acquisition,  a 
truly  'Proto- Phoenician  trait ! 

D.  In  terms,  chiefly  of  Zoology  or  Biology : 
usually  designating  an  (actual  or  hypothetical) 
original  or  primitive  form,  type,  organism,  struc- 
ture, etc.  ||  Prota-mnion,  a  hypothetical  primi- 
tive amniotic  animal,  the  supposed  common 
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ancestor  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles.    ||  Prota- 
mce  ba,  a  genus  of  Protozoa  having  lobate  pseudo- 
podia  like  the  amceba  (cf.  PBOTOGENES);    hence 
Protamoe'ban,   a.   belonging    to   or   having   the 
characters  of  this  genus;    sb.  a  member  of  this 
genus;    Protamce'boid   a.,  resembling   a   prota- 
mceba.     Prota'mphirliine,  the  ancestral  type  of 
the  amphirhine  or  double-nostrilled   vertebrates. 
||  Prota'stacus  [Gr.  derraKot  lobster,  crayfish],  the 
ancestral  type  of  the  Astacick?  or  crayfishes ;  hence 
Prota-staciue    (-S9in)    a.      Protaxo-nial   a.,  in 
Morphology,  having  the  parts   arranged   about  a 
single  primary  or  main  axis ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
Protaxonia.      Prote'mbryo :    see    quot. ;    hence 
Protemtaryo'nic     a.       ||  Pretence  plialoii,     the 
first  of  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles  of  the 
embryo.      Prothe'lminth    [Gr.    tKfMvs,    t\ij.ivQ- 
worrn],  a  protozob'n  of  the  order  Prothelmiiitha, 
comprising  most   of  the  Infusoria,  regarded   as 
representing  an  ancestral   type   of  worms;  hence 
Protheliui 'nthic  a. ;  so  ||  Prothe  'Iniis,  a  hypo- 
thetical ancestral  type  of  worms.     Prothyaloso- 
nial  (probaiialffsflu'mal)  a.,  pertaining  to  the/ro- 
thyafosoina  [Gr.  va\os  glass  +  aui/ta  body] ,  '  Van 
Beneden's  name  (1883)  for  the  envelope  of  the 
nucleolus  of  an  ovum '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.},     ||  Pro- 
tliysteron  (projri'sterjm)  Rhet.  [Gr.  npMa-rfpov'] 
—  HVSTEKON  PBOTERON.     Proticlmite  (-i'knait), 
Palxont.  [see  ICHNITE],  one  of  the  fossil  tracks 
found    in    the    Potsdam    sandstone   of    Canada, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  a  trilobite  or  allied  animal. 
Pro-toblast  [see  -BLAST],  (a)  a  cell  of  a  primitive 
or  simple  form,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
with  no  investing  membrane  or  cell-wall ;  (6)  '  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovum '  (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.).     Proto- 
bla'stic  a.  =  HOLOBLASTIC.     Frotobla-stoderm, 
the  primitive  blastoderm  or  investing  layer  of  the 
fertilized  ovum.      Proto-ca'rinate,  a.  belonging 
to  those  primitive  birds  having  a  carinate  or  keeled 
breast-bone;  sb.  one  of  such  birds.     Protooe'rcal 
a.,  Ichth.,  having  a  tail-fin  of  the  primitive  form, 
continuous    with    the    dorsal    and    ventral    fins. 
Pro  tooere  (-si»j)  [Gr.  Kipas  horn],  the  rudiment 
of  the  antler  of  a  deer,  the  process  developed  in 
the  first  year.      ||  Protoce'rebrum,   the  anterior 
cerebral  vesicle  of  the  embryo,  which  develops  into 
the  cerebrum;  hence  Frotoce -rebral  a.     Proto- 
ccelo'mate,  an   animal   belonging  to  the  1'roto- 
CKlo'inata,  a  proposed  division  ofMetazoa  character- 
ized by  a  primitive  enteric   cavity  with   simple 
coelomic   sacs,   as  most   sponges ;    hence   Proto- 
cceloma  tic  a.    Pro'toconch  (-kprjk)  [see  CONCH], 
the  embryonic  shell  in  certain  cephalopods ;  hence 
Frotoco-nchal  a.    Protodi-pnoan,  a  liypothetical 
primitive  dipnoan.     Pro  todome  Cryst.,  a  primary 
DOME.     Protodyna-stlo  a.,  Anc.  Hist.,  belong- 
ing to  the  first  or  earliest   (Egyptian)   dynasties. 
Protofb'rami-nifer  (pi.  -foramini-fera),'a  primi- 
tive  foraminifer.       ||  Protoga-ster    [Gr.    yaaTrjp 
stomach]  :  see  quot.     Pro  toga -stric  a.  [as  prec.], 
(a)  a  term  designating  two  lobes,  one  on  each  side, 
towards  the  front  of  the  gastro-hepatic  area  of  the 
carapace  in  brachyurous  Crustaceans ;  (6)  pertain- 
ing to   the   protogaster.      Protole'nmr,   a  term 
including  various  extinct  insectivorous   mammals 
as  the  supposed  ancestral   types   of  the   lemurs. 
II  Protoma-la  [L.  mala  jaw],  each  member  of  the 
first  pair  of  jaws  or  mandibles  in  the  Myriapoda  ; 
hence  Protoma'lal,  Protoma-lar  adjs.     Proto- 
me-ristera  Sat.,  the  meristem  or  generating  tissue 
of  the  youngest  parts  of  plants  ;  primary  meristem 
(Russow  (in   Ger.)    1872).      Proto-merite   [Gr. 
ttipos  part],  the   first   or  anterior  segment  of  a 
polycystid  gregarine,  as  distinguished    from    the 
larger  posterior  segment  (deuteromerite  or  deuto- 
mentf) ;  hence  Frotomeri-tic  a.    Proto  niesal  a. 
Entom.  [Gr.  plan  middle],  applied  to  a  series  of 
cells  in  the  wings  of  hymenopterous  insects;  now 
called  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  submarginal  or 
cubital  cells.     Pro-tomorph  [Gr.  fwpAf,  form],  a 
primitive  or  original  form  ;  so  Protomo-rpHic  a 
having  the  primitive  or  simplest  form  or  structure' 
Protomyxoid  «.,   resembling    Protomyxa    [Gr 
nv[a  slime],  a  genus  of   myxopodous   Protozoa 
II  Protone-phron  [Gr.  vtfph  kidney],  the  primitive 
kidney  in  the  embryo  of  vertebrates,  consisting  of 
the  pronepkron,  mesonephron,  and  metanephron  • 
hence    Frotone-phric    a.       Frotonu-oleate    a', 
having   a   primitive    nucleus;    belonging    to    the 
Prolonudeata,  a  hypothetical  group  of  Protozoa 
regarded   as  the   ancestors  of  all   other   animals. 
Froto-OTganism,  a  primitive  or  unicellular  organ- 
ism, animal  or  vegetable  ;  a  protozoon  or  proto- 
phyte.      Proto-o-rnithoid   a.    [Gr.    bfva,   6pvt6- 
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bird],   of  the  most  ancient  or  primitive  birdlike 

type.     Protophlo'em  {Sot.,  the  tissue  from  which 

the  phloem  is  developed  ;  the  primitive  phloem  of 

a  fibro-vascular  bundle  (Russow  (in  Ger.)  1872). 

Protopo  dial   a.,    pertaining   to   a   protopodiutn. 

Froto'podite  [see  PODITE],  in  Crustacea,  the  first 

or  basal  joint  of  a  limb,  which  articulates  with  its 

somite;  hence  Protopodi'tlo  a.     ||  Protopo  dium 

[see  PODIUM  2  b],  a  primitive  or  typical  foot  in 

Molluscs.     Fro'toprism  Cryst.,  a  primary  prism. 

Frotopyramid     Cryst.,     a     primary     pyramid. 

Protosei'smograph  [seeSElSMoGBAPH],an  instru- 

ment for  recording  the  beginning  or  first  trace  of 

an  earthquake  shock.     Protosi'phon,  the  primi- 

tive or  rudimentary  siphon   or   siphnncle  in   the 

protoconch  of  certain  cephalopods  ;  also  ||  Proto- 

sipho-nula.      Protoso'niite,    each   of  the   rudi- 

'•    mentary  somites  or  segments  of  the  embryo  in 

I   arthropods  and  annelids  ;  hence  Protosomi'tic  a. 

I    Pro'tospasm  l^ath.,  a  local  spasm  preceding  a 

general    convulsion.     Protospe'rmatoblast    [see 

SPERM  and  -BLAST],  term  for  certain  cells  from 

I   which  spermatozoa  are  formed  :  see  quot.     Froto- 

spo-ngian   a.,    designating   a  primitive  stage  in 

the  development  of  a  sponge.     Pro'tospore  Bol., 

a  primary  spore  or  spore-like  body  in  certain  fungi, 

corresponding  to  the  prothallinm  in  higher  crypto- 

i    gams.      Proto'stoma    [Gr.    arofia  mouth]  :    see 

i    quot.    for    protogaster.       Protosystema  tic     a., 

•  Cryst.,  belonging  to  a  primary  system.     Proto- 

•  te'rg-ite  Entom.  [L.  tergtttu  back],  the  first  dorsal 
I    segment  of  the  abdomen   of  an  insect.     Froto- 

to-xiii  ;  see  quot.  ;  so  Prototo'xoid  =  protoxoid  : 
see  TOXIN  and  TOXOID.  Protove-rtebra,  (a) 
Comp.  Anal,  in  Carus's  nomenclature  (1828) 
applied  to  the  ribs  reckoned  as  the  first  set  of 
vertebra-  ;  (If)  Embryo!,  each  of  the  segments, 
formerly  considered  as  primitive  (temporary) 
vertebrae,  in  the  early  embryo  of  a  vertebrate; 
hence  Proto  ve'rtebral  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  protovertebra.  Protove'rtebrate  a., 
(a)  furnished  with  protovertebrse  ;  (i)  belonging  to 
the  Protovertebrata,  the  hypothetical  ancestral 
forms  of  vertebrate  animals.  ||  Proto  "vain,  an 
ovum  in  its  first  or  primitive  stage,  e.  g.  before 
impregnation,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  meroblastic 
ovum)  before  the  formation  of  the  food-yolk  (cf. 
METOVUM).  Frotoxylem  (-zsHem)  Hot.,  the 
tissue  from  which  the  xylem  is  developed  ;  the 

I  primitive  xylem  of  a  fibro-vascular  bundle.  Proto- 
zonite  Entom.  [Gr.  &VT\  girdle],  each  of  the 
primitive  or  rudimentary  segments  of  the  body  of 
an  insect  in  the  embryonic  stage.  Frotvrreter, 
the  primitive  ureter,  the  excretory  duct  of  the 

|  protonephron.  See  also  PROTOHIPPUS,  PROTO- 
,  PROTOZOA,  etc. 


1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Eyol.  J\/am  xviii.  II.  134  This  unknown 

common  parent  -form  is  the  Primitive  Amnion  Animal  (*frot- 

amniim).      In  external  appearance  the   Protamnion  was 

most   probably  an   intermediate   form   between    the   Sala. 

i    nianders  and  the  Lizards.    1877  HUXLEV  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 

.    ii.  79  It    is   open  to  doubt..  whether  either   *  '  Prolamccba, 

!    Protogenes,  or  Myxodictyunt  is  anything  but  one  stage  of 

a  cycle  of  forms.     1883  J.  E.  ADV  in  Kntr.vledgc  15  June 

355/2  The  thousands  of  other  *protamceboid   creatures. 

i8«9  HUXLEV  Crit.  f,  Add>:  xii.  (1873)  317   From  this 

'  *Protamphirhine  '  were  developed,  in  divergent  lines,  the 

i    true  Sharks,  Rays,  and  Chimajra;  the  Ganoids,  and  the 

;    Dipneusta.    1880  —  Crayfish  vi.  344  The  common  *prot- 

|    astacme  form  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Trias.     1878  —  in 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  787  A  Crustacean  .  .  which  we  may  call 

provisionally  *  Protastacus.     1887  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat. 

Hist.  397  The  stages  of  holoblastic  ova  may  be  .  .  classified 

as  follows,  .(i)  The  ovum  or  Monoplast.  .;  (2)  the  first  stage 

of  segmentation  .  .  ;  (3)  the  second  stage  of  segmentation.  .  . 

,We  have  proposed  to  classify  these  stages  under  the  name 

of  "Protembryo.     1887  T.  J.  PARKER  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  37 

rhe..  unpaired  portion  of  the  *protencephalon  (embryonic 

fore-brain).     1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  xvii.  II.  76  The 

!    common  parent-form  of  the  whole  Worm  tribe  (the  *Piv- 

i    tlulmiit.    1873  DAWSON  Earth  'f,  Man  iii.  45  Some  of  the 

j    most  ancient  sandstones  have  their  surfacescovered  with  rows 

I    of  punctured  impressions  (*  Prolichnites,  first  foot-prints). 

;    l&oL:l>r.  Univ.  Knowl.  (U.S.)  VII.  772  The  sandstone  beds 

!    which  contain  the  protichnites.     1871  PACKARD  Embiyol. 
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dynastic'  appears  to  be  suitable.  1875  DAWSON  Dawn  of 
Life  viii.  215  Eozoon  [etc.],  our  *proto-foraminifcra.  1879 
tr.  HaeckeCs  Evol.  Man  viii.  I.  194,  I  shall  call  the  central 
cavity  of  the  Gastruja-body  the  primitive  intestine  (*proto- 
gaster),  and  its  opening  the  primitive  mouth  (protostomn) 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  343  The  latter  is.  .sub- 
divided into  two  epigastric  lobes,  two  *protogastric  lobes, 
a  median  mesogastric  lobe,  two  metagastric  lobes  and  two 
urogastric  lobes.  1887  HEILPKIN  Distrib.  Anim.  in.  ii.  348 
By  Trouessart  they  [certain  mammals  of  tertiary  age]  are 
all  ranged  with  the  Insectivora  as  the  group  of  the  *proto- 
lemurs.  1883  PACKARD  in  Proc.  Avter.  Miilos.  Soc.  June 
198  {In  Myriapoda}  the  *  pro  tomala  consists  of  two  portions, 
the  cardo  and  stipes,  while  the  hexapodous  mandible  is 
invariably  composed  of  but  one  piece, ..  which  corresponds 
to  the  stipes  of  the  myriapodous  protomala.  Ibid.  203  The 
*protomalal  and  deutomalal  arthromeres.  1881  Nature 
XXIII.  288/1  Dr.  Jakob  Eriksson  describes  in  a  lengthened 
paper  the  *protomeristem  of  the  roots  of  Dicotyledons.  1882 
VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  550  The  young  anther  consists  at  first  of 
a  small-celled  proto-meristem  in  which  a  fibro-vascular 
bundle  becomes  differentiated  lying  in  the  axis  of  the 
-  connective.  1888  ROI.LESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim,  Life  858 
[In]  the  Polycystidea  [the  body]  is  divided  by  two  septa  into 
three  segments. .  .The  first  segment  is  the  epimerite  ;  it  is 
the  part  from  which  the  other  two  segments  bud  oat. ..The 
second  segment  is  the  *protomerite,  the  third  and  by  far  the 
largest,  the  deuteromerite.  1826  KIRUY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
III.  xxxv.  632  The  medial  areolets  of  the  Intermediate 
Area. -form  three  distinct  series;  these  maybe  called  the 
j  vprotomesal,  deuteromesal,  and  tritomesal,  reckoning  from 
1  the  postcostal  areolets.  1876  J.  J.  G.  WILKINSON  Hum.  Sc. 
\  Div.  Rev.  58  The  growth  of  evils  from  their  first  wicked 
thoughts  or  germs,  from  their  true  *protomorphs,  tiny  and 
unperceived,  to  monstrous  destructions.  1859  Todays  CycL 
Anat.  V.  476/1  The  integumentary  *protomorphic  line. 
1867  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Biot.  §  290  II.  289  A  protomorphic 
layer,  which  differentiates  in  opposite  directions.  1883 
P.  GEDDKS  in  Encycl.  Brit,  XVI.  846/2  The  writer  has 
attempted  to  explain  the  forms  of  free  and  united  cells  as 
specializations  of  a  (*protomyxoid)  cycle  in  which  variations 
of  functional  activity  are  accompanied  by  the  assumption  of 
corresponding  forms.  1879  tr.  Hatchets  Evol.  Man  xxv. 
II.  412  In  all  low  Skulled  Animals  (Cramota),  without 
arnnion  . .  the  primitive  kidneys  (*protonephra)t  though 
much  modified, ..act  permanently  as  urine-secreting  glands. 
1861  N.  S}'(f.  J>'(«r.  }  'ear-bk,  Med.  1 13  Genesis  of  the  *Proto- 
organisms  found  in  Calcined  Air,  and  in  Putrescible  Sub- 
stances that  have  been  heated  to  i  so0.  1895  Syd,  Soc.  Lex., 
ProtoSrganism,  one  of  the  simplest  of  organised  beings, 


_, — 'bis  Apr.  343  That  n.  .>,....  w 

represented  the  "proto- carinate  wing-type  of  to-day.     1891 
J.  A.  i  HOMSON  Outl.  Zool.  xx.  403  The  end  of  the  not-    ' 


.  .  .  403  e  en  o  e  no^nyru  : 
"is  w  IS  •qu\tre  straieht  (protocercal  and  diphycercal).  , 
1885  WILDER  in  N.  York  Med.  Jrnl.  28  Mar.  354  'Proto-  , 

•Mum,  a  monomial.. significant  equivalent  for.  .cerebral 
rudiment.    1884  HvATTin  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  113    ! 

latomicaliy    the  Sponges  maybe  called  Metazoa  proto- 
ccelomata. . .  We  can  readily  transform  a  *protoccelomate  into 


ng  thi  r 

longitude  72°  to  4°.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's 
Thtuier.  390  The  first  primitive  elements  of  the  phloem, 
Russow's  *protophloem.  1898  tr.  Strasburgers  Bot.  i.  i. 
105  In  fully-developed  vascular  bundles  the  protoxylem  and 
protophloem  cease  to  perform  their  functions.  1870  ROLLE- 
STON/4  «///;.  Life  94  (Common  Crayfish)  The  appendages  of 
the  ..  post-abdominal  segments  consist  of  a  Inarticulate 
'*protoi>odite'  [etc.].  1877  Hux LEY /ftt<z/./«z/./4 »/)//.  vi.273 
Two  pairs  of  appendages,  composed  each  of  a  protopodite, 
terminated  by  an  endopodite  and  exopodlte.  1880  GILL  in 
Smithsonian  Rep.  361  The  valve  of  the  siphon  [in  Cepha- 
lopods] is  a  true  foot  or  *protopodium,  and  the  two  lateral 
folds  are  pteropodia.  1895  STOKY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr. 
283  The  hexagonal  deutero-prism..is  identical  in  features 
with  the  *proto-prism.  ..The  horizontal  sections  of  the 
pro 
Th 

lim ...... r r, 

Intelligencer  XXXVIII.  556  The  *protoseismograph  and 
the  microseismograph,..with  which  Professor  Palmier!., 
may  detect  the  first  faintest  quiver  which  hints  the  coining 
earthquake.  1893  HYATT  in  Proc,  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
103  An  aperture  through  which  the  *protosiphonula  com- 
municated with  the  protoconch.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv. 
Anim.  v.  243  Generally,  the  development  of  the  *proto- 
somites,  as  these  segments  might  be  called,  does  not  occur  until 
some  time  after  the  embryo  has  been  hatched.  Ibid.  vi.  250 
As  with  Annelids,  the  segmentation  of  the  body  results  from 
the  subdivision  of  the  mesoblast  by  transverse  constrictions 
into  protosomites.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Jacksonian  epilepsy 
..,  epilepsy  in  which  the  spasms  are  local... Such  spasms 
are  also  called  monospasms,  or,  when  they  are  followed  by 
general  convulsions,  *frotospasms.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  289  With  this  monospasm  or  protospasm  there  is 


-e m,i  I    C-t'  3/'-       C  P/riod  °f  the «  three  dynasties     = 

..requires  a  designation  of  its  own,. .the  word  '*proto.    i 


by 

blasts '.  1884  HYATT  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  86  We 
have  not  been  able  to  separate  the  *Protospongian  stage  of 
Haeckel  from  the  ascula.  1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  72  These 
are  sometimes  called  the  *protosystematic  planes.  1893 
STORY.MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  no.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
10  Sept.  567  We  have  three  different  toxins  with  different 
toxicity  and  different  avidities  to  the  antitoxin,  viz.  the  *proto- 
toxin-,  the  deuterotoxin,  and  the  tritotoxin.  Ibid.  568  The 
prototoxin  with  the  greatest  avidity  for  the  antitoxin  and 
with  the  greatest  toxicity . .  but .  .beingcomparatively  labile  it 
changes  after  some  time  into  *prototoxoid.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv,  Anim.  v,  225  The  mesoblast  becomes  divided 
into  a  series  of  quadrate  masses,  like  the  *protovertebrae  of 
a  vertebrate  embryo.  1881  MIVART  Cat  325  On  each  side  of 
the  medullary  groove  and  notochord  a  series  of  quadrate 
thickenings  appear,  termed  protovertebrse.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Dict.^  Protovertebra,  primitive  segment  of  the 
mesoderm;  myotome.  When  the  name  was  given  the  myo- 
tomes  were  supposed  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  vertebrae. 
*Protovertebral  column,  or  plate^  a  thick  column  of  cells 
lying  along  the  medullary  groove,  from  which  by  segmenta. 
tion  the  protovertebrEe  are  formed.  1879  tr.  HaeckeVs  Ei'ol. 
Man  \.  223  The  *protcwutn  is  thus  transformed  into  the 
metovum  (after -egg)  which  is  many  times  larger,  .but.  .is 
only  a  single,  .cell.  1887  tr.  Strasbitrger's  Bot.  viii.  86  We 
have  found.. in  the  wood  portion  (the  xylem)  of  the  fibro- 
vasal  bundle,  the  primary  wood,  the  *Protoxylem,  composed 
of  primary  wood-parenchyma  and  of  vessels.  1898  laid.  \. 
\.  105  The  protoxylem  occupies  the  innermost,  the  proto- 
ihloem  the  outermost  side  of  a  procambium  strand.  1871 
KARD  Embryol.  Stud,  Diplax  etc.  (Peabody  Acad.  Sci. 
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I.  Mem.  ii.)  16  The  primitive  arthromeres,  or  segments  of 
the  body  (*prolozonitr.s  [mispr.  f»vtozoonites\  of  CTnparede). 
1871  —  Hexapodous  /wirc/JuMcm.  ui.)6The  cephalic  lobes 
and  succeeding  protozonites  are  formed.  1879  tr.  HatckeTs 
AY'"/.  Man  xxv.  II.  406  We  find  a  long  tube,  the  primitive 
kidney  duct  (* proturtter . .),  on  each  side. 

3.  In  Chemistry,  a.  \\ith  names  of  binary  com- 
pounds in  -IDE  (formerly  -ttret}^  designating  that  in 
which  the  element  or  radical  combines  in  the  first 
or  smallest  proportion  with  another  element ;  e.  g. 
PROTOXIDE,  PROTOCULOKIDE  (^  protochhntret\ 
VROTIODIUE,  PROTOSULPHIDE  {^protosulphuret}^ 
(|.v.  So  protobro<mide(t//'(«'0£nw/w>r/),  proto- 
carbide  {-carburet},  protocyanide  (-cyanuret], 
protophosphide  (-phosphuret),  etc.,  a  compound 
of  bromine,  carbon,  cyanogen,  phosphorus,  etc.,  with 
another  element  or  radical,  in  which  the  bromine, 
etc.,  is  present  in  the  smallest  proportion,  or  in  a 
smaller  proportion  than  in  another  (designated  by 
per-}.  Also  in  the  generalized  term  proto-com- 
pound.  Hence,  in  derived  verbs,  ppl.  adjs.,  etc., 
as  PKOTOXIDATK,  PROTOXIDIZE,  proto-ca-rbureted^ 
'pho'sphureted,  -su'/pAurefet/,  now  rarely  used. 

This  use  of  proto-  was  introduced  in  1804  by  Dr.  T. 
Thomson,  in  his  System  of  Chemistry,  ed.  2,  for  combina- 
tions of  oxygen  with  a  metal ;  protoxide  being  used  to 
denote  the  hr>t  degree  or 'minimum  of  oxidizement ':  see 
quot.  s.  v.  PEROXIDE.  It  was  extended  by  later  chemists  to 
similar  combinations  of  other  elements,  as  in  1815  to  PROTO- 
CHLORIDK,  and  so  on.  In  later  chemical  nomenclature, 
names  \\\  proto-  have  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by 
others  with  more  definite  numerical  prefixes,  or  in  which  the 
constitution  of  the  substance  is  differently  expressed  (e.g. 
protoxide  of  manganese  by  manganese  monoxide^  or 
manganous  oxide  ;  protochloride  and [protoxide  ofiron^  by 
ferrous  chlorid<.\ftrrous  oxide ;  protocarbitret  of  hydrogen 
by  light  carburet  ted  hydrogen,  tntthyl  hydride,  or  methane. 
Hut  the  proto*  forms  are  retained  in  some  cases,  especially 
when  they  correspond  with  mono-  compounds,  and  in 
pharmacy  and  popular  use. 

b.  In  ternary  compounds  preto-  was  formerly 
used  to  designate  salts  produced  from  protoxides 
(cf,  PHOTOSALT),  which  thus  contain  the  smallest 
(or  smaller)  proportion  of  the  acid  radical.  Thus, 
proto-caroonafe  or  proto-cklorate  of  iron,  ~  the 
earlier  expressions,  *  carbonate*  or  *  chlorate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron*,  i.e.  the  salts  formed  by 
the  action  of  carbonic  and  chloric  acid  on  the 
protoxide  of  iron.  The  latter  is  wvtt  ferrous  oxide t 
and  the  salts  are  called  ferrous  carbonate  and 
ferrous  chlorate  rea pectively.  So  with  organic 
salts,  as  protacetate,  protoxalate\  as  protoxalate  of 
tin,  the  salt  produced  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid 
upon  the  protoxide  of  tin  (stannous  oxide)  ;  now 
called  stannous  oxalate.  So  f  proto- kydrochhrate 
(proto~muriati)t  f  proto- haloid  soft,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  action,  on  a  metallic  protoxide,  of  hydro- 
chloric (muriatic)  acid  or  other  haloid  acid  (see 
HALOID),  f  Proio-kydrate^  the  hydrate  of  a  pro- 
toxide, as  proto-hydrate  of  lime  CO  .  HaO.  Hence 
f  Proto-combinatioH)  combination  of  the  protoxide. 

These  terms  are  common  in  chemical  writings  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  now  belong  mostly  to  the 
history  of  chemistry. 

C.  In  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy, //Wo-  occurs  in  senses  having  little  or 
no  connexion  with  a  or  b,  but  rather  akin  to  its 
use  in  i  or  2. 

Thus  in  broto-catechuic  acfd(CiHcOt)  the  name  was  given 
because  the  substance  has  some  resemblance  to  ceUechnic 
acid  or  catechu  (fCuHuOtXbut  has  a  simpler  composition. 
Froto-aUwmosfs  were  the  albumoses  first  produced  in  the 
process  of  digestion  from  the 'acid-albumins',  and  are  now 
called  primary  protcoses.  Protalbinic  acid  is  the  first 
product  of  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  albumin  or  protein. 

1836-41  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1315  Acetic  acid  . .  forms 
a  well-defined  class  of  saX^acetates. .  .Some  of  the  peroxides 
convert  part  of  this  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  wr\ter,  by 
which  they  are  reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  and  form  *prol- 
acei.ues.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Mfd.  (ed.  6)  8$  The  bromine 
and  the  iron,  in  equivalent  proportions  unite  to  form  a 
*protobromide  of  iron,  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  "Proto- 
bromuret ;  protocarburet ;  protochloruret ;  protocyanuret ; 
protofluoruret;  protohydrioduret ;  protophosphuret ;  proto- 
seleniuret ;  protosulphuret.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  84 
Iron  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  the  *protocarbonate, 
citrate,  pyrophosphatetetc.].  1858  M AVNE  Expos.  Lex.y  *Pro- 
tocarbonnted.  i8z6  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  422  Carbureted 
Hydrogen  Gas.  This  gas  has  been  distinguished  also  by  the 
name  of.  .gas  of  marshes,  hydro-carburet,  *proto-carburet 
of  hydrogen.  1849  R.  V.  DIXON  Heat  \.  136  *Protocarbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  bicarburetted  hydrogen  ..  are  yet 
sensibly  more  compressible  than  air.  1876  HARLEY  Mat. 
Med.  (ed.  6)  .385  Vanillin  is  the  methylic  aidehyd  of  *proto- 
catechuic  acid.  1885  RKMSKS  Org.Chem.  (1888)303  Proto- 
catcchuic  acid,  C«Hs.CO;jH.(OH)i,  is  a  frequent  product  of 
the  fusion  of  organic  substances  with  caustic  pota>h.  1854 
SCOKKKRN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t  Chem.  436  In  almost  every 
case,  .this  metal  (manganese)  will  be  found  in  the  state  of 
*prpio-combitiation, — either  as  an  oxygen  salt  of  the  pro- 
toxide, or  as  a  *protohaloid  salt.  Ibid.  443  With  *proto- 
compounds  of  iron  it  [red  prussiate  of  potash]  yields  a  white, 
with  per-com pounds  a  blue  precipitate.  Ibid,  499  It. .is.. 
the  *protocyanide,  or  "protocvanuret  of  mercury.  1826 
HENRY  Elein.  Chem,  I.  577  In  this  compound,  the  lime  !•-  t.i 
the  water,  according,  .to  Berzelius,  as  100  to  32-1. ..It  is, 
therefore,  strictly  a  *proto-hydrate.  1836  J.  M.  Cri.i.v 
M«£cndics  Form  it  I.  (ed.  2)  17  A  solution  of  "proto-liydio- 
chluratc  of  tin.  i6a6  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  ice  Corrc- 


spending  with  the  t\vo  chlorides  of  copper,  we  have  also  a 

"of 


to  hydrogen  gas  containing  the  first  of  the  different  propor- 
tions of  phosphorus  with  which  it  combines  :  "proiophov 
phorated.  1854  SCOFFER N  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t  Chew.  457 
Add  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  to  a  *protosolution  of  zinc. 
1836-41  HKANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1185  The  *protoxalate  (of 
Iron]  crystallizes  in  green  prisms. 

Proto-abbaty  to  Protoblast-:  see  PROTO-. 

Frotocanonical  (pnm  t^kaufnikal),  a. 
ff.  mod.L.  protocanonic-us  (see  PHOTO-  i  +  CANON) 
+  -XL.]  See  quots. :  opp.  to  DEUTEROCANONICAL. 

[1566  A.  F.  SIXTUS  SI.NI  NSIS  BibL  Saneia  i.  (1575)  13 
Canonici  primi  ordinis,  quo*  Protocanonicosappellare  libel, 
.  .de  quorum  autoritate  nulla  vnquam  in  Kcclesia  calholica 
fuit  dubitatio,  aut  controuersia.] 

16*9  T.  ADAMS  Medit.  Creed  Wks.  1863  III.  86  [The 
Creed]  is  the  word  of  God,. .not  protocanonical  scripture, 
yet  the  key  of  the  holy  Scripture.  1664  N.  S.  Crit.  Enq. 
Edit.  Bible  App.  263  In  the  first  [Classis]  he  reckons  those 
[Books]  which  he  calls  Protocanonical,  or  Canonical  of  the 
first  Order.  1717-51  [see  DEUTEROCANONICAL].  1849  \V, 
FITZGERALD  tr.  Whitaker's  Disput.  49  The  proto-canonical 
[books]  are  those  which  are  counted  in  the  legitimate  and 
genuine  canon. 

Protooarbide,  etc. :  see  PHOTO-  3  a. 

Pro  tochlo  ride.  Chem.  [PKOTO-  3  a.]  A 
compound  of  chlorine  with  another  element  or 
radical,  containing  the  minimum  proportion  of 
chlorine  ;  hence,  antithetical  to  perchhride.  For- 
merly also  called  Frotochlo'ruret.  (Now  usually 
otherwise  expressed,  as  protochhride  of  iron 
=  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2). 

1815  HICNRY  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  I.  xiv.  418  The  different 
compounds  of  chlorine  with  one  base,  might  have  been 
designated  in  the  way  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomson  for 
the  oxides,  the  first  being  called  proto-chloride,  the  second 
deutc-chloride,  and  so  of  the  rest.  1836  J.  M.  GULLY 
MftgendiSs  b'ortnuL  (ed.  2)  169  Kxposea  to  a  moderate 
heat,  it  passes  to  the  state  of  proto-chloruret.  184*  PAKNKLL 
Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  89  A  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin 
containing  a  little  perchloride  of  tin. 

II  Protococcus  (prjau?kf7-ki>s).  Bot.  PI.  proto- 
cocoi  (-kfvksai).  [f.  Gr.  irpwro-s  first,  primary  (see 
PROTO-)  -f-  KOKKOS  grain,  seed,]  A  genus  of  micro- 
scopic unicellular  alga:,  of  spheroidal  form. 

The  common  species  P.  viridis  is  abundant  everywhere 
on  trunks  of  trees,  old  palings,  walls,  etc.,  forming  green 
patches  or  layers  ;  P.  nivalis  is  an  alpine  species  constitut- 
ing the  scxalled  '  red  snow  *. 

184*  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  168/1  A  field  of  green  snow.. 
accompanied.. with  the  Protococcus,  giving  a  red  colour. 
1860  H.  SI-HNCER  in  Westm.  Rev.]o.n.  97.  1875  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Elem.  BioL  (1883)  16  Get  some  water  that  is  quite 
green  from  containing  a  large  quantity  of  Protococcus. 

Hence  Protoco'ccal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Proto- 
coccus  \  Protoco-ccoid  a.,  having  the  form  of  or 
resembling  Protococcus. 

1879  yrnl,  Qitekett  Microsc.  Club  46  My  impression,., 
from  an  examination  of  many  Anitrbx^  is  that  they  are  the 
results  of  changes  from  the  Protococcal  state. 

Protoooelomate,  -atio :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

Protocol  (prJu-tokpl),  sb.  Forms :  6  protho- 
coll,  protocole,  (prothogoll,  6-8  -gall,  -call, 
7  protooal),  8  protocoll,  7-  protocol.  [Early 
mod.E.  prothocoll)  a.  OF.  prothocok  (a  1200  in 
Godcf,  Compl?}i  prothecolfe)  mod.F.  protocols 
(  «  Prov.  prothcolle,  It.  prolocollot  Sp.  protocoh\ 
ad.  med.L.  protocoll~umt  ad.  Gr.  vpoiroxoKX-ov  the 
first  leaf  of  a  volume,  a  fly-leaf  glued  to  the  case 
nnd  containing  an  account  of  the  MS.,  f.  IT/WTO-, 
PROTO-  first  +  *oAAa  glue. 

The  history  of  the  sense-development  of  this  word  belongs 
to  mediaeval  Latin  and  the  Romanic  languages,  esp.  French ; 
in  the  latter  it  has  received  very  considerable  extensions  of 
meaning:  see  Du  Cange,  Cotgr.,  Littrtf,  Hatz.-Darm.,  etc. 
The  word  does  not  appear  to  have  at  any  time  formed  part 
of  the  Kngli.sh  legal  or  general  vocabulary;  in  Sc.  from  i6th  c. 
probably  under  Trench  influence ;  otherwise  used  only  in 
reference  to  foreign  countries  and  their  institutions,  and  as 
a  recognized  term  of  international  diplomacy  in  sense  2.] 

1.  The  original  note  or  minute  of  a  transaction, 
negotiation,  agreement  or  the  like,  drawn  up  by  a 
recognized  public  official,  notary,  etc.  and  duly 
attested,  which  form  3  the  legal  authority  for 
any  subsequent  deed,  agreement,  or  the  like  based 
on  it  ;  t  sometimes  applied  to  a  book  or  register 
in  which  these  were  written  by  the  official  con- 
cerned, as  they  were  drawn  up  by  him  ;  =  protocol 
book ;  see  7  (<?Ar.). 

In  the  parts  of  the  United  States  acquired  from  Mexico, 
the  name  is  used  for  the  original  record  of  a  grant,  transfer, 
etc.  of  land  ;  under  the  Spanish.  law  this  was  an  entry  made 
in  his  book  by  the  official  recorder  of  such  transactions. 

1541  [see  7}.  1551  HuLotT,  Prothocoll,  loke  in  wrytynge 
fyrste  drawen.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'cnus  iv.  309  The  pro* 
thogoll  heirof  I  wald  half  drawin  In  writ,  for  cost  to  be  my 
Vidimus.  1578  in  MaitlandCt.  Misc.  (1840)  I.  6  The  pro- 
thogall  of  the  chancellarie  of  France.  i68a  SCARLETT 
Exchanges  223  In  all  Fairs  there  are  but  few,,  .and  in  some 
but  one  Notary  Publick  allowed  of,  who  is  to  protest,  and 
must  keep  a  Protocal  of  every  Protest,  to  which  every  one 
must  have  free  access  to  see  and  know  what  Bills  for  Non 
acceptance,  and  what  Bills  for  Non-payment  are  protested. 
1726  AYI.IKFK  Parcrgon  304  An  Original  is  in  other  Terms 
stiled  the  Protocol,  or  Scriptura  Matrix\  and  if  the  Protocol, 
which  is  the  Hoot  and  Foundation  of  the  Instrument,  does 


not  appear,  the  Instrument  is  not  valid.  1745  in  Scott 
It'av.  I,  A  corresponding  entry  was  made  in  the  protocol  of 
the  Lord  High  Chamberlain.  1751  J.  LOVTIIIAS  f-'cun  <•/ 
Process  (ed.  a)  283  The  current  Price  of  the  Vellum  or 
Parchment  for  the  Time.  For  the  first  Sheet  that  it  fills  up 
of  the  Clerk's  Prothocall  as  Notary  4  o  a 

b.  fg.  An  original  authority. 

1580  J.  HAVK  in  Calk.  Tra^t.  (S.T.S.)  37  Hawing  for 
all  learning  ane  onlie  protocole  of  thair  preachings,  rome 
In^lishe  buikes,  quhillu  &kain>lie  thay  wnderstude  thame 
selwes. 

2.  spec.  The  original  draught,  minute,  or  record 
of  a  dispatch,    declaration,   negotiation,    treaty, 
stipulation  or  other  diplomatic  document  or  instru- 
ment ;    esp.  a  record  of  the  propositions  agreed 
to  in  a  conference,  signed  by  the  parties,  to  be 
embodied  in  a  formal  treaty. 

\6yj  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  222  The  plenipoten- 
tiary have  agreed  that  point  shal  be  entred  in  the  protocol 
or  register  of  the  mediator.  1700  RVCAUT  Hist.  Turks  III. 
563  The  Minutes  or  Protocol!*  of  what  was  propounded. 
1711  Lond.  Gas.  No.  4802/3  The  Ministers. .have  given  in 
their  Reasons  to  be  entred  in  the  Protocoll.  1815  EARL 
CATHCART  in  Gurw.  Wellingtons  De*p.  (1839)  X.  119  A 
copy  of  the  Protocol  of  the  military  conference  on  the 
I'jth  Instant  which  has  been  signed  by  all  the  Field  Marshals 
and  general  officers  who  were  present.  18*9  MACKINTOSH  Sp. 
Ho.  Com.  i  June,  Wks.  1846  III.  515, 1  consider  the  protocol 
as  the  minutes  of  conferences,  in  which  the  parties  verbally 
agreed  on  certain  important  measures,  which,  beinK  after- 
wards acted  upon  by  others,  became  conclusively  binding. 
1868  Daily  AVtiw  18  Nov.,  The  representatives  of  all  the 
Powers  signed  the  protocol,  whereby  the  question,  .is  satis- 
factorily settled.  This  protocol  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an 
international  convention.  fig.  a  1861  MRS.  HKOWMV, 
Garibaldi  vii,  Men  feared  this  man  At  Como,  where  this 
sword  could  seal  Death's  protocol  with  every  Mroke.  _ 
b.  transf.  {familiar}  A  preamble,  a  preliminary. 

1897  MRS.  RAVNER  Type-writer  Girl  xi.  126  When  all 
protocols  were  settled  he  went  on,  '  Can  you  come  in  at 
once  ? ' 

3.  A  formal  or  official  statement  of  a  transaction 
or  proceeding. 

1880  Times  o  Feb.  n/6  [In]  St.  Peteraburg.  .all. .vehicles 
which  carry  lamps.. are  compelled  to  light  their  lamps 
simultaneously  with  the  lighting  of  the  street  lamps.  Should 
the  coachman  fail  to  comply  with  this  regulation,  the  police 
draw  up  a  'protocol '  of  the  case,  which  is  handed  to  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  1884  [cf.  quot.  in  7).  1897  Trans.  Amer. 
Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  104  Autopsy. ..  Made  and  protocol 
dictated  by  Dr.  Flexner. 

4.  An  official  of  police  in  some  foreign  countries. 
1865  BARiNC-Got'LD  IVcrfnwfoet  xiv,  When  taken  before 

the  Protokoll  at  Dabkow. 

6.  In  France,  The  formulary  of  the  etiquette  to 
be  observed  by  the  Head  of  the  State  in  official 
ceremonies,  relations  with  ambassadors,  foreign 
sovereigns,  etc.  ;  the  etiquette  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  the  office  of  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

1896  Daily  News  4  Mar.  7/7  M.  Crozier,  who  fills  the,  to 
the  public,  mysterious  office  of  Director  of  the  Protocol, 
came  up  to  the  President  and  informed  him  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  a  visit  to  Cannes,  desired  to  pay  him  his  respects. 
1899  n'estnt.  Gas.  31  Feb.  2/1  This  will  be  a  change 
indeed,  for  in  M.  Faure's  time  the  contrary  was  the  rule, 
thanks  largely  to  the  Protocol,  to  whose  flummery  the 
deceased  President  so  weakly  surrendered  himself.  Ibid. 
9  Mar.  10/1  People  interested  in  French  matters  have  read 
something  about  the  Protocol,  which  is  virtually  the  eti- 
quette department  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

6.  Diplomatics.  The  official  formulas  used  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  charter,  papal  bull,  or  other 
similar  instrument,  as  distinct  from  the  text,  which 
contains  its  subject-matter. 

The  initial  protocol  consists,  according  lo  Giry,  of  the 
Invocation  (e.  g.  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen) ;  the  Subscrip- 
tion or  Superscription  (e-  g.  We,  Edward,  by  the  grace  of 
God . .  King) ;  the  Address  (e.  g.  To  all  our  faithful  subjects', 
and  the  Salutation  (e.g.  Greeting^  The  final  protocol* 
sometimes  called  eschatocol,  consists  of  the  Date,  the  Appre- 
cation  (anciently  '  feliciter  ', '  Deo  gratias  ',  or '  Amen  '),  and 
the  Validation  (signatures  and  seals  of  witnesses). 

(1867  DE  SICKEL  Acta  Karolinorvm  I.  208  Das  Protokoll 
oder  Formular.  1894  A.  (J\K\  Manuel  J<:  Diplomatique 528 
Le  tcxte  et  le  protocole  rcunis  ferment  la  teneur  de  1'acte.] 
1908  HI/BERT  HALL  Eng.  Official  Hist.  Doc.  189  The 
distinction  between  the  Protocols,  or  official  formulas  which 
occur  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  charter,  and  the  Text, 
or  body  of  the  instrument,  b  not  indicated  at  all.  Ibid.  192 
The  description  of  the  boundaries ..  is ..  usually  inserted 
between  the  Text  and  the  Final  Protocol. 

7.  attrib. ,  as  protocol  book^  register  (one  in  which 
protocols  were  written,  a  notary's  register). 

1541  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  CI.  1903)  I.  64  Ane., 
instrument  transsumit  out  of  Master  Androu  Cheves  pro- 
thogatl  buik.  1857  I.  PATEHSON  Hist.  Regality  Mussel- 
burgh  31  The  burgh  had  aprotocol  record.  1865  Daily  TeL 
18  Oct.  6/5  The  '  Protocol '  King,  as  German  newspaper* 
delighted  to  call  Christian  IX,  was  really  and  truly  the 
lawful  heir  and  successor  of  Frederick  VII.  1884  Mind 
Jan.  103  A  second  person  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table  reads  off  and  records  in  the  protocol-book  the  distance 
of  each  excur>ion.  1899  Daily  Netvs  6  OcL  5/3  M.  Loubet 
..has  no  taste  for  those  pomps  and  protocol  ceremonies 
which  his  predecessor  so  intensely  enjoyed. 

Fro*tocol,  "'•  [f-  prec,  sb.  Cf.  med.L.  /*»*• 
coil-are,  Ger.  protokollieren^ 

L  intr.  To  draw  up  protocols. 

1838    [see    PROTOCOLLING    vbl.  sb.}.        1835     MARRVAT    Qlfa 

roar,  vii,  Lord  Palmerston  protocol-ed  while  Marshal 
Gerard  bombard-ed.  1837  CARLYLE  F*-  4>n"-  *'•  v '•  ''.'• 
Serene  Highnesses,  who  sit  there  protocoling,  and  mani- 


PROTOCOLIC. 


festoing.    1871  Daily  News  17  Jan.,  The  diplomatists,  .will 
have  an  opportunity  to  prose  and  protocol  over  1  urkey. 
2.  traits.    To   bring  (into  something)   as   by  a 


not  say  the  whole  should  be  protocolled. 

Hence  Pro'tocolling  vbl.  sb. 

1832  Lincoln  Herald  13  Jan.  p.  iv,  That  our  wise  whig 
ministers  were  completely  over-reached  in  the  art  of  pro- 
tocoling in  the  affair  of  Belgium.  1864  DK.  MANCHESTER 
Court  ft  Soc.  I.  xxiii.  391  In  spite  of  all  this  protocolhng. . 
the  young  people.. patiently  bided  their  time. 

Frotocolic  (proutakflik),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as 
piec.  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  protocols.  So 
Frotocolist  (prJii-ttfkjjlist),  one  who  draws  up  a 
protocol ;  Protocolize  (prou-tokplar-z}  v.  a.  intr. 
to  draw  up  protocols;  to  diplomatize;  =  PROTO- 
COL v.  I ;  b.  trans,  (a)  =  PROTOCOL  v.  2 ;  (/') 
=  PROTOCOL  v.  3  ;  hence  Pro'tocoli'zer. 

1836  DISRAELI  Kunnymede  Lett.  (1885)  152  To  learn  that 
his  favourite  portfolio  was  now  in  your  Lordship's  *proto- 
colic  custody.  1828-32  WEBSTER  *  Protocolist,  in  Russia, 
a  register  or  clerk.  TOOKE.  1872  Daily  News  5  Aug.,  The 
second  meeting  of  the  Sugar  Conference  was  held  at  the 
Foreign-office  on  Saturday. ..  Mr.  F.  G.  Walpole  attended 
as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  H.  Austin  Lee  as  Protocohst.  1833 


.  ..-  

1854  SARAH  AUSTIN  Germany  141  To  protocolize  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Counts.  1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIV.  507  The 
hopes  and  expectations  of  our  great  "protocoliser.  1855 
Westm.  Rev.  Apr.  404  Lord  Aberdeen . . ,  the  most  pacific 
and  *protocolizing  of  British  statesmen. 

Proto  -  combination,  Proto  -  compound, 
Protocyanide,  -uret.  Client. :  see  PHOTO-  3. 

Protooonch  to  Protogastric  :  see  PHOTO-. 

Protogenal  (protp-d^tnaY),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
TrpojTofti'ris :  see  PBOTOGENKS  +  -AL.  (A  more 
etymological  form  would  be  *protogeneal:  cf. 
next.)]  First  generated;  primiiive  or  primordial 
as  an  organism. 

1868  OVVEN  V'ertebr.  Anint.  III.  817  Sarcode  or  the  '  pro- 
togenal '  jelly-speck. 

t  Protoge-neous,  a.  Obs.  aence-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
TrpaiToffvris  (see  next)  +  -ous.  (Cf.  homogeneous.')] 
Of  the  first  or  highest  kind  or  nature. 

1660  BURNEY  Ke'pi.  AipoK  (1661)  68  So  Kings  and  Princes 
have  the  same  sense  correspondent  to  their  several  Titles, . . 
and  are  Homogeneous  and  Protogeneous  in  the  decreeing  of 
Justice. 

II  Protogenes  (pratycUfcfz).    Biol.    [mod.L. 

(Haeckel),a.  Gr.  npoiroyiv-ris  first-born,  primeval,  f. 
•  irpaiTo-,  PHOTO-  +  7€Vo?,  yfvf-f  origin,  race,  nature, 
kind,  f.  stem  -jiv-  to  give  birth  to.]  (See  quots.) 

1868  H.  SPENCER  Priitc.  Psyckol.  §  55  In  the  Protogenes 
of  Professor  Haeckel,  there  has  been  reached  a  type  distin- 
guishable from  a  fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely- 
granular  character.  1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  i.  (1873)  8  In 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  a  creature 
Protogenes,  at  once  structureless  and  devoid  of  any  form,  as 
its  shape  varies  like  that  of  Proteus  himself.  1884  TAIT 
Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  118  AH  along  the  line  of  evolution, 
from  the  '  protogenes '  to  the  mammoth,  there  have  been 
marked  deviations  to  the  right  and  the  left. 

Frotogenetic  (pr<wt0|d3«ie-tik),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Gr.  JTJKUTO-,  PHOTO-  +  GENETIC.]  =  next,  c. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Plianer.  200  The  stomata 
of  the  epidermis.. are  a  special  case  of  schizogenetic  and 
protogenetic  spaces,  which  usually  contain  air.  Ibid.  525 
The  occurrence  of  protogenetic  secretory  passages  in  the 
soft-bast  has  already  been,  .noticed. 

Erotogenic  (pn»tO|dge-nik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
irpaiTofev-ris  first-born,  primeval  (see  PKOTOGENES) 

+  -1C.]     Primitive,  or  primitively  formed. 

a.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  original  race  or  lineage. 
1831  D.  WILSON  Pre/i.  Ann.  (.863)  I.  ix.  254  The  former 

adheres  to  the  protogenic  character  of  the  Celtae. 

b.  Geol.   Applied  to  the  primary  or  originally- 
formed  igneous  rocks :  opposed  to  deuterozenic. 

rf_        ..    ,Q^_       U         T> •  J  I  «       ^^  ."-      -. 


iry  formation;  [theirs]  protogt...... 

c.  Bot.  Applied  to  intercellular  spaces,  etc.  formed 
in  early  stages  of  growth  :  opp.  to  HYSTEROGENIC. 

1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  99  note,  A  distinction 
.  .between  those  intercellular  spaces  which  are  formed  when 
the  tissues  begin  to  differentiate,— -prttvgmic,—  and  those 
formed  in  older  tissues, — hysterogenic. 

Frotogine  (pr^u-Wd.Jjin).  Geol.  [a.  F.  proto- 
gine  (1806,  Jurine,  Journ.  ties  Mines,  Paris, 
XIX.  372),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  npurro-s  first  +  yiv-faSat 
to  be  born  or  produced  (intended  to  express  '  first- 
produced',  the  rock  being  assumed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all).]  A  variety  of  granite  occurring 
in  the  Alps,  in  which  chlorite  often  takes  the  place 
of  biotite  (secondary  white  micas  being  sometimes 
developed),  and  in  which  a  foliated  structure 

has  frequently  been  produced  by  dynamic  action. 
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It  was  for  a  long  time  erroneously  supposed  to  contain  ! 
talc,  and  called  talcose  granite ;  its  foliated  structure  also  [ 
led  to  its  being  classed  as  a  variety  of  gneiss.  It  abounds  ; 
esp.  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  of  which  mountain  it  , 
forms  the  summit. 

1832  DF.  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  37  Crystalline  com- 
pounds arranged   in   strata,  such  as  saccharine  marble,., 
gneiss,  protogme,  &c.   1849  DANA  Geol.  xiii.  (1850)  564  Some 
of  the  veins  in  this  Mellaca  Hill  consist  of  protogme,  or 
a  grayish-white  granular  compound  of  feldspar  and  compact 
talc.    1869  BRISTOW  tr.  Figuier's  World  Be/.  Deluge  n.  35    ; 
Protogine  is  a  talcose  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  talc  or  chlorite,  or  decomposed  mica.    1879  RUTLEY    ! 
Stud.  Rocks  xii.  212  Protogine  is  a  gneiss  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  constituents  of  granite,  a  greenish,    | 
pearly,  or  silvery,  talcose  mineral  is  present. 

Proto-god :  see  PHOTO-  i . 

Protogonous  (protjrgonss),  a.  rare.  [f%  Gr.  j 
irpwrufov-os  first-bom,  first-created  +  -ous.]  First-  ', 
created,  primitive. 

1847  J.  W.  DONALDSON    Vind.  Protest.  Princ.   140  An    j 
obvious  attempt  to  biographize  the  protogonous  and  arche- 
typal man. 

Proto-gospel,  -groomship :  see  PHOTO-. 

Protogynous    (prctp-djinss),   a.    Bot.      [f. 
PHOTO-  +  -GYNOUS.]   =  PHOTBROGYNOUS  :  opp.  to   ! 
PKOTANDROUS.     Hence  Protogyny    (prot^dgini)    j 
=  PHOTEKOGYNY  :  opp.  to  PBOTANDHY. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  812  Dichogamous 
Flowers  are  either  protandrous  or  protogynous.     Ibid.  813 
In  protogynous  flowers  the  stigma  is  receptive  before  the 
anthers  in  the  same  flower  are  mature.      1896  Henslow's    . 
Wild  Flwcrs  56  Sometimes . .  the  stigmas  mature  first. 
This  is  called  protogyny. 

!l  Protohippus  (prJutoihrpz's).  PWtottt,  I 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  nparro-,  PHOTO-  +  Tiriro!  horse.  The 
Gr.  word  would  have  been  *irpaiOiiriros,  *prothippus.] 
An  extinct  genus  of  quadrupeds,  ancestrally  related 
to  the  horse,  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the 
Pliocene  of  North  America. 

1876  Times  7  Dec.  (Stanf.),  In  the  recent  strata  was  found 
the  common  horse  :  in  the  Pleiocene,  the  Pleiohippus  and 
the  Protohippus  or  Hipparion.    1877  Lie  CONTE  Elem.  Geol. 
III.  (1879)  509  Next  came.. the  Protohippus  of  the  United 
Stales  and  allied  Hipparion  of  Europe. 

Proto-historio  to  Protolemur :  see  PHOTO-. 

t  ProtO'logy.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  Gr.  vparro- 
\oyla  the  right  of  speaking  first ;  see  PROTO-  and 
-LOGY.]  (See  quots.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Protologie,  a  preface.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Pro- 
tologie,  a  fore-speech,  or  Preface. 

Protomagnate  to  Proto-Mark :  see  PHOTO-. 

Protomartyr  (prfluttfiinS'Jtai),,  Forms :  5 
prothomartir,  -er,  5-6  prothomartyr,  6-  proto- 
martyr. [Late  ME.  prothomartir,  a.  OF. protho- 
martir (1326  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  protomartyr,  or 
a.  med.L.  protomartyr  (in  Beda),  a.  eccl.  Gr. 
TrptinufnaoTvp :  see  PHOTO-  and  MARTYB  sb.]  The 
first  martyr ;  the  earliest  of  any  series  of  martyrs 
(for  Christianity,  or  for  any  cause) ;  spec,  applied 
to  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr. 

1433  LYDG.  St.  Edmund  m.  43  The  prothomartir  seyn 
Stcuene  with  his  stonys.  Ibid.  58  Seynt  Albon  Protho- 
martyr off  this  regioun.  «I555  RIDLEY  in  Coverdale  Lett. 
Martyrs  (1564)  73  Agayne  I  blesseGod  in  our  deare  brother 
and  of  thys  tyme  protomartyr  Rogers,  that  he  was  also . . 
a  prebendarye  preacher  of  London.  1594  CAREW  tliiarie's 
Exam.  Wits  (1616)  187  That  [declaration]  which  S.  Stephen 
the  Prothomartyr  made  in  his  discourse  to  the  lewes. 
c  1661  Mrq.  Argyle's  Last  Will  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
508  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  Devil's  viceroy  in 
the  Highlands,  and  the  most  sacred  covenant's  protomartyr 
in  the  Low.  a  1749  BOYSE  Triumphs  Nat.  Poems  (1810) 
537/1  With  Hampden  firm  assertor  of  her  laws,  And  proto- 
martyr in  the  glorious  cause.  1877  SHIELDS  Final  Philos. 
205  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  Arnold  of  Brescia,., 
proto-martyr  of  civil  liberty,  had  perished. 

II  Protome  (prfi'tomz).  rare.  [raod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
TrpoTofii]  the  foremost  or  upper  part  of  anything,  a 
bust  or  half-figure,  f.  Trporenv-fiv  to  cut  off  in  front ; 
cf.  -Tojt.il  cutting.]  A  bust. 

17.37  W-  STUKELEY  in  Mem.  (Surtees)  III.  57  A  very 
ancient  protome  of  our  Saviour's  effigies  over  the  south 
porch.  1868  Ecclesiologist  XXIX.  72  A  finely  benignant 
head,  or  rather  protome  of  the  Saviour. 

Protomeristem  to  -metaphrast :  see  PROTO-. 

t  Pro'tomist.  Obs.  rare.  [For  *protomyst,  ad. 
med.L.  pretomyst-es  or  -a  (Sidonius.1,  a.  eccl.  Gr. 
•nfaaroimaT-rp  a  chief  priest,  a  bishop,  f.  vpta-ro-, 
PHOTO-  +  HVOTVS  one  initiated.]  A  chief  priest. 


PROTONOTARY. 

accurate.,  rendering  of  Anlage.  Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder,  .thinks 
the  shorter  word  proton,  already  familiar  in  numerous  com- 
pounds, and  used  by  many  biologists,  is  a  better  equivalent. 

II  Protonema  (proutonrma).  Bot.  PI.  -ne'- 
mata.  Also  (in  mod.  Diets.)  in  anglicized  form 
protoneme  (pro^lonim).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  irpairo-, 
PHOTO-  +  vrina  thread.]  In  mosses  (and  some 
liverworts),  The  confervoid  or  filamentous  thallus 
which  arises  from  the  germination  of  the  spore,  and 
produces  the  full-grown  plant  by  lateral  branching. 
(Also  called  pro-embryo?) 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  509.  462  This  mass,  .is 
called  the  Protonema,  and  is  always  distinguished  by  the 
cells  containing  chlorophyl.  1858  CARPENTER  Vrg.  Phys. 
§  738  When  the  spores  of  mosses  are  sown  they  do  not., 
directly  produce  a  young  moss,  but  they  put  forth  conferva- 
like  filaments,  which  are  called  the  protonema.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs  Bot.  150  A  new  Moss-plant  is.. 
constituted  by  the  formation  of  a  leaf-bearing  shoot  out  of 
a  branch  of  the  alga-like  Protonema,  which  branches, 
strikes  root  (by  root-hairs),  and  is  independently  nourished. 

Hence  Protone'mal,  Protone-matal  adjs.,  per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  protonema ;  Proto- 
ne'matoid  a.,  resembling  a  protonema. 

1900  Nature  9  Aug.  340/1  Leaves  which,,  .with  greater  or 
less  intervention  of  protonematal  filaments  give  birth  to 
new  individuals. 

Protonephron,  etc. :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

Protonic  (prctp-nik),  a.  rare-",  [f.  PRO-1*  + 
TONIC.]  A  more  etymological  form  for  PBETONIC. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Protonotary,  prothonotary  (pr^to,-, 
pr<Iu'b0n0n-tari;  protp'n-,  prtfbp'ntftari).  Forms: 
a.  5-  prothonotary  ;  #.  6-  protonotary  ;  also  5 
-notur,  -nothayr,  (6-7  -natory,  -natary).  [ad. 
late  L.  protonotdri-us  (('400  Ammianus  in  Du 
Cange),  in  med.L.  also  protho-  (Hoveden) ;  a.  Gr. 
irptuTovorapi-os  (in  Sophronius  c  634),  f.  irparo-, 
PHOTO-  +  voraptos,  ad.  L.  notarius  NOTARY  sb.  In 
1 5th  c.  also  after  obs.  F.  prothonotaire,  mod. 
protonotaire. 

The  pronunciation  proto'notary  is  old  in  Eng.,  the 
absence  of  stress  on  -notaiy  being  shown  by  the  i6th  c. 
spelling  -natary,  -natory ;  cf.  the  corresponding  spellings  of 
PRENOTARY.  It  may  have  originated  in  the  med.L.  proto-- 
nota'rius  and  F.  proto'.notai're,  with  the  English  gradual 
change  of  the  (accidental)  secondary  into  primary  stress. 
The  analytical  spelling  proto-noiary,  and  pronunciation 
prd'.to-nd'tary  are  also  evidenced  from  i6th  c.  Both  pro- 
nunciations, with  the  variants  proto-  and  protho-  are  now 
in  official  use  in  different  quarters.] 

1.  A  principal  notary,  chief  clerk,  or  recorder  of 

a  court :  originally,  the  holder  of  that  office  in  the 

!    Byzantine  court;   also,  applied   by  early  English 

writers  to  similar  officers  in  other  ancient  countries. 

(But  this  latter  application  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  English  use,  sense  2.) 

.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  141  Oon  TheophyJ . . 


1635  PAGITT  Ckristianogr.  App.  17  They  have  a  Proto- 
ist  or  Bishop  whom  they  highly  revere  '' 

ERBERT    Trav.  (ed.   2)  152  They  [Arm 
Patriarchs  or  Protomists.    Ibid.  261  The  Meccan  Protomist 


- 

erence.    1638  SIR'!'. 
rmenians]  have  two 


HERBERT    Trav.  (ed.   2)  152  They  [A 

Patriarchs  or  Protomists.    Ibid.  261  Th 

sends  a   sanctified  Camell  by  an  adopted  sonne,  who  is 

welcom'd  to  Spahawn  by  many  thousand  Mussulmen. 

Protomorpb.  to  Proto-natural  :  see  PHOTO-. 
II  Proton  (prou-tjjn).  Biol.  [a.  Gr.  itfanav, 
neut.  sing.  ofirpSiros  first.]  (See  quot.  1895.) 


phrases.  .13  jrpwrjj  oixrtVi.  TO  irptarov,  suggest  the  short  word 
proton.  1895  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  IX.  104  (note), 
lhis_  neuter  noun  [proton]  is  employed  to  designate  the 
primitive,  undifferentiated  mass  or  rudiment  of  a  part, 
thus  in  the  sense  of  Anlage  of  the  German  embryologists. 
1898  Nature  is  Dec.  156/2  Dr.  Arthur  Willey  recently 
suggested  in  these  columns.. the  word  primordium  as  an 


of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

ft.  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  XLIII.  xvi.  1166  Shut  up  and  locked 
all  the  offices  of  the  Chauncerie,  and  discharged  for  the  time 
the  publicke  clarkes  and  protonotaries  attending  upon  that 
court.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Protonotary,  in  early  times 
this  title,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  used  at  Constanti- 
nople, meant '  the  chief  of  the  notaries  ',  and  corresponded 
toprimicerius  notariontm,  the  term  then  in  use  at  Rome. 
After  800,  the  title  of  protonotary  was  introduced  in  the  West. 
2.  In  England,  formerly,  The  chief  clerk  or 
registrar  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  also,  in  other 
courts  of  law,  in  some  of  which  the  term  is  still  in 
use :  see  quots. 

«.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1063  A  provincialle,  a 
doctoure  devine,  or  bobe  lawes,  bus  yow  lere,  A  protho- 
notur  apertli,  or    be    popis   collectoure,  if  he  be  there. 
1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  578/1  Oure  Prothonotary  in 
oure  Chauncery.     1658  Practick  Part  of  Law  (ed.  5)  2 
The  Subordinate  Officers  [of  the  Court  of  Common-Pleas] 
are.. Three  Prothonotaries  (who  by  themselves  and  their 
Clarks,  draw  all  pleadings  and  enter  them,  and  exemplifie 
'    and  record  all  common  Recoveries).     ij««  ENTICK  London 
i    IV.  385  There  are  the  same  judges  as  in  the  Marshalsea- 
;    court,  and  a  prothonotary,  a  secondary,  and  deputy  protho- 
I    notary.     1815  Act  6  Ceo.  II7,  c.  59  §  4  The. .deposit  of  the 
!    price.. in  the  hands  of  the  prothonotary  or  clerk  of  such 
'    court.     1854  Act  17  #  18  Viet.  c.  125  f  101  All  the  Pro- 
visions, -applicable  to  Masters  of  the  said  Courts  at  West- 
[    minster  shall  apply  to  the  respective  Prothonotaries  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster  and  Court  of  Pleas  at 
Durham.     1868  Land.  Caz.  14  July  3937/2  The  Queen  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  Edward  Thomas  Wyldc,  Esq.,  to  be 
Registrar  or  Prothonotary  and  Keeper  of  Records  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(3.  1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  £ccl.  Biog.  (1818) 
II.  147  His  Father,  .had  procured  for  him  the  Protonotaries 
office  of  the  King's  Bench.  1658  BRAMHALL  Consccr. 
Bfs.  iv.  108  Two  of  them  were  the  Principal!  Publick 
Notaries  in  England,  that  is,  Anthony  Huse  protonotary 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  Argall  Registerer  of 
the  Prerogative  Court.  1674  G.  HUXLEY  (title)  A  second 
Book  of  Judgements  . .  with  Addition  of  some  Notes,  by- 
George  Townesend  Esq;  Second  Prothonotary  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Very  Useful  and  Necessary  for  all  Protho- 
notaries, Secondaries,  Students  (etc.].  1707  E.  CHAMFER- 
LAYXB  Prcs.  St.  Eng.  II.  xv.  (ed.  22)  197  There  arc  three 
Protonotaries  [of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas] . .  ;  they  are 
chief  Clerks  of  this  Court,  and  by  their  Office  arc  to  enter 
and  enroll  all  Declaration-;,  Pleadings, . .  Assizes,  Judgments 


PBOTONOTARYSHIP. 

and  Actions;  to  make  out  Judicial  Writs,  etc.  forall  English 
Counties  except  Monmouth. 

8.  R.  6\  Ch.  A  member  of  the  college  of  twelve 
(formerly  seven)  prelates,  called  Protonotaries 
Apostolical^  whose  function  is  to  register  the  papal 
acts,  to  make  and  keep  records  of  beatifications,  to 
direct  the  canonization  of  saints,  etc.  Formerly 
also  a  title  of  certain  papal  envoys. 

a.  1494  FABYANCA?V«.  vn.  435  Master  Godfrey  de  Plessys, 
prothonothayr  of  y*  courte  of  Rome.  1550  HALE  Apol.  92 
Of  lykelyhode  ye  are  some  prothonotary  of  Rome.  1715 
tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i/M  C.  I.  n.  viii.  73  Anthony 
Goosode,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  Apostolick  Prothonotary. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankers  Hist,  Ref.  \\.\\\.  I.  477  How  proud 
and  elated  was  Eck  on  reappearing  in  Germany  with  the 
new  title  of  papal  prothonotary  and  nuncio. 

ft.  1555  EDEN  Decades  i  Counsiler  to  the  kyng  of Spay ne 
and  Protonotarie  Apostolicall.  1682  Newsfr.  France  36  The 
most  renowned  John  Baptist  Kauri,  Protonotary  Apostolick, 
and  Auditor  of  the  Apostolick  Nunciature  in  I1  ranee.  1758 
JORTIN  Erasm.  I.  n  The  Popes  Protonotary  of  Ireland.  1898 
Westm.  G<tz.  28  Sept.  1/2  Monsignor  Weld,  .was  the  oldest 
Protonotary  Apostolic  attached  to  the  Papal  household. 

b.  Gr.  Ch.  The  principal  secretary  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople. 

1835  F.  SHOBERL  tr.  Chateaubriand's  Trav.  JVrwj.,  etc.  i. 
Irurod.  (ed.  3)  19  The  first  [letter]  is  addressed  in  1575,  by 
Theodore  Zygomalas,  who  styles  himself  Prothonotary  of 
the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  '  to  the  learned  Martin 
Crusius  [etc.] '. 

4.  A  chief  secretary  in  some  foreign  courts  ;  also 
trans/,  and  fig. 

o.  1502  Pnvy  Purse  Exp.  FMz.  of  York  (1830)  4  A 
servaunt  of  the  prothonotarye  of  Spayn.  c  1570  Pride  fy 
Lozul.  (1841)  70,  I  wrote  never  day  with  prothonotory. 
1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  Germany  II.  93  This  senate  [of 
Hamburg]  consists  of  four  burgomaster.^  . .  twenty-four 
senators,,  .four  syndics, .  .and  four  secretaries,  the  chief  of 
whom  is  called  Prothonotary. 

f.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  a  They  [i.  e.  the  pro 
phets]  were  the  protonotaries  of  heaven,  the  registers  of  the 
truth,  the  secretaries  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1851  Miss  YONGK 
Cameos  (1877)  III.  xxx.  304  Bayard  had  come  out  of  his 
ambush  too  soon,  and  only  dispersed  the  suite  of  secretaries, 
protonotaries,  and  all  the  rest. 

Hence  Proto-,  prothonotarlal  (-e«*rial)  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  protonotary ;  Proto-,  protho- 
notarlat  (-e^'riset),  the  college  of  protonotaries ; 
Proto  ,  prothono'taryship,  the  office  of  a  proto- 
notary. 

1547  Acts  Prhy  Council  (1890)  II.  517  Sir  John  Godsalve 
..was  required  to  repaire  nether  to  attend  his  office  of  the 
Signete  and  Protonotorieshipe.  1691  \VoOD-4M.  Oxon.  I. 
452/3  Her  Majesty  who  also  gave  him  [George  Carew]  a 
Prothonotaryship  in  the  Chancery.  1893  H'estxr.  Gnz. 
12  Apr.  a/i  The  ancestor.. drew  a  profit  from  the  Pro- 
thonotaryship, and  shared  in  the  subsequent  pension. 

Proto- notator,  Protonuoleate :  see  PROTO-. 

Protonym  (prJ"*t(5nim).  rare.  [f.  PROT(O-  + 
Gr.  ovofjta,  ovvfta  name,  after  synonym,]  The  first 
person  or  thing  of  the  name;  that  from  which 
another  is  named, 

1880  Scribner*s  Mag.  Mar.  667/2  The  wrecked  canal-boat, 
the  Evening  Star,  . .  quenched  in  the  twilight,  with  its 
heavenly  protonym  palpitating  in  the  vapor  above  it.  1882 
Daily  News  26  June  5/2  Faugh-a-Ballagh .  .a  colt  of  no  mean 
ability,  .was,  like  his  famous  protonym,  bred  in  Ireland. 

Proto-organism,  -ornithoid :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

I!  Protopapas  (pnwtopx'pas).  Also  7  -pappa. 
[a.  eccl.  Gr.  w/xuroirairas  chief  priest,  f.  irporro-, 
PBOTO-  +  irairay  priest  (see  POPHJ&*){  cf.  med.L. 
protopapa,  and  see  PROTOPOPK.]  =  PROTOPOPE. 

i68s  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  i.  32  The  Protopappa,  or 
Chief  Priest.  1718  OZELL  Tourneforfs  Voy.  I.  274  The 
Greeks  have  full  200  Papas  subject  to  a  Protopapas.  1820 
T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  \.  iv.  141  They  inhabit  a  certain 
quarter  where  they  have  a  church  called  the  Catholicon, 
und  a  protopapas  or  high-priest. 

Protoparent:  see  PROTO-  i. 

Protopathic  (prJut^poe-bik),  a.  Path.  [f. 
PROTO-  +  Gr.  wdtf-os  suffering,  disease  +  -ic :  cf.  for 
form,  Gr.  ira0tK-6$  PATHIC.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
primary  disease  or  affection  :  opp.  to  deuteropathic. 

1838  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Protopathicus,  term  applied 
the  same  as  Primary^  to  the  symptoms  of  disease;,  .proto- 
pathic. 1896  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  I.  738  This  primary 
debility  of  the  heart .  .constitutes  the  primary  or  protopathic 
malignity  of  the  older  writers.  1899  Ibid.  VII.  176  The 
atrophy  was  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  lateral  sclerosis, 
and  hence  these  cases  are  called  deuteropathic,  in  opposition 
to  the  protopathic  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Protopatliy  (pnHp'papi).  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
protopathia,  a.  Gr.  irpajrondOcia  (Galen),  a  first 
feeling,  f.  Trpturoira0(tv  to  suffer  or  feel  first :  see 
PROTO-  and  -PATHY.  So  F. prot 'opal 'hie.]  Primary 
suffering ;  pain  or  other  sensation  immediately 
produced  ;  in  Path,  a  primary  disease  or  affection, 
i.e.  one  not  produced  by  or  consequent  on  another. 
(Opp.  to  DEUTKROPATHY  and  SYMPATHY.) 

1636  JACKSON  Creed  viii.  xii.  §  6  The  grief  and  sorrow 
which  in  the  Garden  he  [Christ]  suffered  could  not  be 
known  by  sympathy.  The  protopathy  was  in  Himself,  and 
no  man.  .could  so  truly  sympathize  with  Him  in  this  grief, 
as  he  had  done  with  them.  1647  H.  MORE  Song-  of  Soul 
Notes  163/2  If  any  man  strike  me,  I  feel  immediately  ; 
because  my  soul  is  united  with  this  body  that  is  struck  :  and 
this  is  protopathy.  itSjiS  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Protopathia^ 
term  for  a  first  or  original  suffering,  opposed  to  sympathy  : 
protopathy. 
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Proto-patrlarohal  to  -phloem  :  see  PHOTO-. 

Protophosphide,  -uret :  see  PHOTO-  3. 

II  Protophyta  (protfj-fitaV*.//.  Bot.  [mod.L., 
pi.  of  priitophytum,  (.  Gr.  vpurrm  first,  PBOTO-  + 
</>uToV  plant.]  A  primary  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (corresponding  to  PROTOZOA  in  the 
animal  kingdom),  comprising  the  most  simply 
organized  plants  (usually  of  microscopic  size), 
each  individual  consisting  of  a  single  cell. 
(Formerly  more  vaguely  used  :  see  quot.  1858.) 

1855  [see  PROTOZOA],  1858  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Proto- 
pkytvm,  applied  (Protophyta,  nom.  pi.  n.)  by  Fries  lo  the 
Algx,  which  he  regarded  as  the  first  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. . .  Mackay  established  under  this  name  a  divi- 
sion containing  the  Htufores  and  l.khencs :  a  protophyte. 
1860  H.  SPENCER  in  Westni.  Rev.  Jan.  99  The  lowest  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetal  life — Prototoa  and  Protopkyta~~ are 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  tbe  water.  1895  W'l-stm.  Gas.  14  Sept. 
8/3  The  oysters  thrive  best  upon  the  living  protophyta  and 
protozoa. 

Protophyte  (prJ«'tofait).  [ad.  mod.L.  prSto- 
phytum  :  see  prec.  So  F.  protophyte.]  A  plant 
belonging  to  the  division  Prolophyta  •  a  unicellular 
plant.  (Used  as  the  Eng.  singular  of  Protophyta^) 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Mtd.  Lex.  186*  DANA  Man.  Geot.  11.  i. 
270  The  plants  thus  far  observed  are  sea-weeds  and  Proto. 
phyles.  1884  Trans.  Victoria  fnsf.  78  The  protophyte 
obtains  the  materials  of  its  nutrition  from  the  air  and 
moisture  that  surruund  it. 

Protophytic  (pr^tofi'tik),  a.  [!.  PROTO- 
PHVT-A  +  -ic.J  Of,  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Protophyta. 

1882  American  V.  122  The  protophyuc  origin  of  the 
mineral. 

Fro'topine.  Chtm.  [f.  PROTO-  3  c  +  OPIUM  + 
-INE  '.]  A  white  crystalline  alkaloid,  C^H^NO,, 
occurring  in  very  small  quantities  in  opium. 

1894  MIJR  &  MOKI.EV  ll'altt'  Chem.  Did.  IV.  345. 

Protoplasm  (pr<7o't0|pl;ez'm).  Bit!,  [ad.  Ger. 
pi-olop/asma  (H.  von  Mohl,  1846),  f.  Gr.  vptrro-, 
PROTO-  +  irXaafta  moulded  thing,  figure,  form. 
(Protoplasma  was  used  in  late  L.  by  Venantius 
Fortunatus  a  (too,  in  sense  of '  first  created  thing, 
protoplast ',  and  was  prob.  used  in  Chr.  Greek.)] 

A  viscid,  semifluid,  semitrausparent,  colourless 
or  whitish  substance,  consisting  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen  (often  with  a  small 
amount  of  some  other  elements)  in  extremely  com- 
plex and  unstable  combination,  and  manifesting 
what  are  known  as  vital  properties,  i.  e.  irritability, 
contractility,  spontaneous  movement,  assimilation, 
and  reproduction  ;  constituting  '  the  physical  basis 
of  life"  (Huxley)  in  all  plants  and  animals,  and 
forming  the  essential  substance  of  the  cells  (see 
CELL  sA.1  12)  out  of  which  their  bodies  are  built 
up.  Also  called  BIOPLASM,  CYTOPLASM,  and  (in 
animals)  formerly  SARCODE. 

[1846  VON  MOHL  SaftbeuxguHgen  im  /nnerett  der  Zellen 
in  Balan.  Zeitung  73  Ir.  Henfrey  (1852)  37  The  remainder 
of  the  cell  is  more  or  less  densely  filled  with  an  opake,  viscid 
fluid,  of  a  white  colour,  having  granules  intermingled  in  it, 
which  fluid  I  call  protoplasm.]  1848  LINPI.KV  lutroit.  Rot. 
(ed.  4)  I.  10  The  first  layer  of  matter  is  invariably  soft  and 
azotised,  and  now  bears  the  well-contrived  name  of  protv- 
plasm,  proposed  by  Professor  Mohl.  1854  EMERSON  Lett. 
IfSiK.  Aims, Poet.  4  Imag.  WkMBohn)  III.  141  Indicating 
the  way  upward  from  the  invisible  protoplasm  to  the  highest 
organisms.  1866  [see  CELL  J<5.'  it],  1868  HUXLEY  in  hortn. 
Rev.  i  Keb.  (1869)  120,  I  have  translated  the  term  Proto. 
plasm  which  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  substance ..  by  the 
words  '  physical  basis  of  life '.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER 
Sacks'  Bot.  3  Since.. no  further  process  of  development  can 
lake  place  in  the  cells  which  no  longer  contain  protoplasm, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  latter  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  growth.  1903  MYERS  Human  Personality  I.  117  In  the 
protoplasm  or  primary  basis  of  all  organic  life  there  must 
have  been  an  inherent  adaptability  to  the  manifestation  of 
all  faculties  which  organic  life  has  in  fact  manifested. 

fig.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  189  These  [primeval 
times]  were  the  days  of  the  protoplasm  of  speech.  1906 
D.  S.  CAIRNS  Chr.  Mod.  World  iii.  150  Here  is  the  true 
protoplasm  of  Christianity  out  of  which.. all  the  theologies 
and  all  the  ritual . .  have  sprung. 

O.  Comb,  as  protoplasm-mass,  -sac,  etc. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  2  The  cavity  enclosed 
by  the  protoplasm-sac  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  the  Cell- 
sap.  i88»  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  7  The  formation  of  a  new 
cell  always  commences  with  the  re-arrangement  of  a  proto* 
plasm-mass  round  a  new  centre.  1895  in  Daity  News  3  Oct. 
2/2  The  protoplasm-containing  cells  of  his  brain. 

Protopla-smal,    a.    rare.      [f.   prec.  +  -AL.] 

=  PROTOPLASMIC.    (Cent.  Diet.) 

Protoplasmatic  (prJo^iplaezmae-tik),  a.  [f. 
Gr.  type  *irparroir\aonaT-  -f  -lo :  the  etymological 
derivative  after  Greek  analogies.]  -  PROTOPLASMIC. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  40  By  protoplasmatic 
off-shoots  from  pre-existing  capillaries.  1893  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  196  The  germinal  vesicle,  ..  like  the  white 
yolk,  consists  of  numerous  protoplasmatic  spherules. 

t  Protoplasmator.  Obi.  rare.  In  6  protho-. 
[?  med.L. :  see  PROTO-  and  PLASMATOR,  and  cf. 
PROTOPLASM.]  First  framer  or  moulder,  creator : 

—  PROTOPLAST2. 

c  1550  R.  BIESTON  Bayte  Fortune  A  iij,  Thou  knowest 
howe  god  the  hygh  prothoplasmator  Of  erth  hath  formed 
man  after  hys  owne  ymage. 


PROTOPOPE. 

Protoplasmic  (pr<5»t»ipla:-zmik),a.  [f.  PROTO- 
PLASM +  -1C.  So  F.  pretoplasmique.']  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  having  the  nature  of  protoplasm. 

1854  1.  H.  HALPOUR  m  Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  V.  67/1  The 
formation  of  nuclei  or  cells  in  a  protoplasmic  matrix. 
1859  ToJd't  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  317/1  The  protoplasmic  mem- 
brane divides.. into  particles.  1861  BENTIEV  Man.  Hot.  -;6 
All  cells  originate,  .either  free  in  the  cavities  of  older  cells, 
or  at  least  in  the  protoplasmic  fluid  elaborated  by  their 
agency ;  or  by  the  division  of  such  cells. 

fig.  1888  Athenaeum  7  Jan.  13  The  metrical  systems  of  the 
banished  rfgi 'me . ,  have,  no  doubt,  a  primitive  and  even  a 
protoplasmic  simplicity.  1891  Daily  News  20  Oct.  2/6  The 
barber-surgeon  and  medicine  man  of  ancient  times,  who 
furnished  the  protoplasmic  material  out  of  which  the  art 
of  medicine  and  surgery  had  been  evolved. 

b.  Relating    to    protoplasm ;    acting  upon   or 
affecting  protoplasm. 

1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Mtd.  (1879)  148  Quinia.  U  a  pro- 
toplasmic poison,  and  arrests  the  amoebiform  movements  of 
the  white  corpuscles.  1903  MYERS  Human  I'ersonalit^f  I. 
117  Which . .  to  avoid  the  ambiguities  of  the  word  Darwinian, 
I  will  call  the  protoplasmic  solution. 

Pro  topla  smist.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  treats  of  protoplasm. 

1884  C.  A.  BARTOL  in  Homilet.  Monthly  (N.  Y.)  Inly  550 
Amid  the  slime  protoplasmists  tell  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Protoplast '  (pr0u-tff|plsest).  Also  6  protho- 
plauste.  [a.  V.ptoloplastt(itobc.prothoplauste), 
or  ad.  late  L.  protoplast-us  (I4th  c.  -plausttif), 
ad.  Gr.  mpairovlaoT-m  (LXX.  Wisd.  vii.  i),  f. 
vpwro-,  PROTO-  +  irAaffr-os  moulded,  formed,  vbl. 
adj.  f.  TtKaaa-tiv  to  form,  mould.] 

1.  That  which  is  first  formed,  fashioned,  or 
created ;  the  first-made  thing  or  being  of  its  kind ; 
the  original,  archetype,  a.  The  first  man ;  the 
first  created  of  the  human  race. 

c  1531  Du  WES  fa/rorf.  Fr.  in  Pulsgr.  1049  Comyng  from 
God  to  the  firste  father  or  prothoplausle  [Kr.  premier  pftt 
on  prothoplaHste\  it  goeth  and  retourne  to  God  from  father 
to  the  sonne.  1600  W.  WATSON  Dtcacordon  (1602)  202  In 
Salem  citie  was  Adam  our  protoplast  created.  1704  COLE- 
RIDGE Dctt.  Nations  282  Night  A  heavy  unimaginable  moan 
Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld.  1888  Q.  Rtv. 
Apr.  300  The  Book  [Wisdom  of  Solomon]  has  given  lo  modern 
science  the  term  'protoplast ',  which  it  twice  uses  of  Adam, 
t  b.  The  first  man  of  some  line  or  series.  Obs. 

1644-7  Cl-F.v'ELAND  Char.  Loud.  Dinrn.  I  The  original! 
sinner  in  this  kind  was  Dutch ;  Galliobelcicus  the  Proto- 
plast ;  and  the  moderne  Mercuries  but  Hans-en  Kelders. 


1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  55  The  Pedigree 
we  often  lay  Claim  to  would  produce  a  Drummer,  as  fre- 
quently as  a  Colonel,  for  his  Protoplast 


C.  The  first  example  ;  the  original,  model. 
i6u  STURTEVANT  Mltallica  viii.  67  The  first  windmilne  that 
the  inuentioner  euer  set  vp  to  grinde  corne  was  ihe  Proto. 
plast  and  example  from  whence  all  other  wind-milnessprange 
and  were  defined.     1*51  Bices  Ntv>  Ditp.  P  238  The  pro- 
loplasl  or  primitive  ordainment  of  a  Cautery,  had  excretion 
for  its  object.     1819  H.  BUSK  I'estriad  iv.  172  No  more  the 
irotoplast  of  active  beauty.     1863  Maem.  Mag.  May  63  If 
"ebrew  was  the  protoplast  of  speech. 
d.  attrib.  in  apposition  ;  or  ailj. 
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2.  Biol.  A  unit  or  mass  of  protoplasm,  such  as 
constitutes  a  single  cell;  a  bioplast.  Sometimes 
applied  to  a  unicellular  organism  ;  spec,  one  of  the 
suborder  Protoplasta  of  rhizopods. 

[1858  MAYNE  Kxfoi.  Lex.,  Pri-taflast,  Physiol.,  a  primary 
formation.]  1884  Standard  Nat.  Hilt.  (1888)  I.  14  The 
filose  protoplasts  seem  to  be  in  nowise  different  from  the 
Koraminifera,  except  that  the  shells  of  the  latter  are  usually 
calcareous.  1898  tr.  Strasturger'i  Rat.  I.  i.  51  Within  the 
walled  protoplasts,  the  granular  protoplasm  often  exhibits 
internal  flowing  movements. 

PrO'toplast  -.  Also  6  prothoplaat.  [ad. 
med.L.  protoplast-is,  a.  Gr.  *wpa>ror\a<rr-ijt,  f. 
irpairo-,  1'BOTO-  +  irAao-Tijs,  agent-n.  f.  w\aaattv  :  see 
prec.]  The  first  former,  fashioner,  or  creator. 

1600  \V.  WATSON  Decacordm  (1603)  loo  The  followers  of 
a  prothoplast  or  first  Author  of  a  profession.  [1690  BCLWER 
Axthrofvmet.  Ep.  Ded.,  Ihe  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
great  Architect,  man's  Protoplasles.)  1676  NKWTOX  in 
Kigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  389  Nature,  ..  became  a 
complete  imitator  of  the  copies  set  her  by  the  protoplast. 
1871  BROWNING  Fifine  cxxiv,  Those  mammoth-stones,  piled 
bytne  Protoplast  Temple-wise  in  my  dresm  ! 

Protoplastic  (pr<wu>iplae-stik),  a.  [f.  PBOTO- 
PLAST  i  +  -ic :  cf.  PLASTIC.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  protoplast   (see  PROTO- 
PLAST I  i)  ;  first  formed  ;  original,  archetypal. 

a  1651 J.  SMITH  Sel.  Dix.  v.  viii.  (i8ai)  170  Which  issuing 
forth  from  God.. is  the  protoplastic  virtue  of  our  being. 
iWo  HOWELL  Lexicon  Poems  i  When  our  Protoplastic!: 
sire  Lost  Paradis.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I 
Rdr.  7  A  more  correct  Edition  of  the  Protoplastick  Copy. 
1840  F.  BARHAM  A  Kit  5  This  divine  or  protoplastic  Adam 
. .  is  the  divine  idea  or  exemplar  of  humanity. 

2.  Biol.  =  PROTOPLASMIC. 

t8«  BADEN  POWELL  Eu.  436  mile.  What  the  author  terms 
the  'primary  mucus1,  ' schleim-substanz ',  or  protoplastic 
matter.     1898  tr.  Strastxrgrr'i  Bat.  I.  L  51  Rotation  is 
more  frequent  form  of  protoplastic  movement  in  the  cells  of 
water-plants,  while  in  land  plants  circulation  is.. the  rule. 

Proto-plot  to  Protopodium :  see  PROTO-  i ,  2  b. 

Protopope  (prff"'topa"p').  [ad.  Russ.  nporonom. 

protopop":  see  PROTO-  and  POPK  rf.2;  after  eccl. 

i   Gr.  »/xvToira»5!  PROTOPAPAS.     So  F.  protspope] 


PROTOPTERUS. 

A  chief  priest,  or  priest  of  higher  rank,  in   the 
Greek  Church. 

i66z  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius"  Voy.  Ambnss.  136  A  Proto- 
pope  of  Casanskey,  whose  name  was  Juan  Neronou,  began 
to  inveigh  against  the  honour  done  to  Images.  1784  COXE 
Trav.  Polami,  etc.  II.  103  The  highest  dignity  to  winch 
they  can  ever  attain,  as  long  as  they  continue  married,  is 
that  of  protopope  of  a  cathedral.  1900  Pilot  7  July  6/2 
One  formerly  a  playmate,  but  now  the  fiercest  opponent  of 
Nikon,  the  protopop  Avvakum. 

Proto-presby  ter  to  -protestant :  see  PROTO-. 

||  Protopterus  (prate -pteros).  Ichth.  [mod.L. 
generic  name  (Owen,  1837),  f.  Gr.  irparo-,  PROTO- 
+  irrtf-uv  wing  (taken  in  sense  'fin').]  A  genus 
of  dipnoan  fishes,  formerly  included  in  Lepidosiren, 
containing  only  the  African  mud-fish  (P.  anneclens) ;  , 
characterized  by  having  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  reduced  to  long  fringed  filaments ;  also,  a  fish 
of  this  genus. 


protopterus  and  lepidosiren,  which  are  the  most  reptile-like 
of  fishes.  1894  Daily  Nevis  10  Apr.  5/4  The  biggest  proto- 
pterus at  the  Zoo  is  not  more  than  two  feet  long. 

Hence   Proto'pteran,   adj.  of  the  nature  of  a 
Protopterus ;  having  a  primitive  or  simple  type  of  j 
fin ;  sb.  a  fish  of  the  order  Protopteri  (a  synonym 
of    Dipnoi);     ||  Protopter    (pnty-ptar)    [=  Fr.    j 
protoptere}  •*  prec.  sb. ;  Proto'pterous  =  prec.  adj. 


[f.  Gr.  TrpwTO-j^PROTO-  +  irrfpvyiov  fin  +  -AN.] 
Introduced  by  Ryder  to  designate  the  first-fin  stage 
when  the  embryonic  fin  rays  first  appear. 

1884  Kef.  U.  S.  Comm.  Fish.  (1886)  987  The  protoptery- 
gian  stage  of  development  of  the  permanent  fin-rays. 

Protopyramid  :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

t  Protoqua'mquam.  Ol>s.  tiome-iad.  [f.  PROTO- 
+  L.  qiianiqiiam  although,  albeit,  notwithstanding 
that.]  Humorous  imitation  of  PHOTONOTARY, 
referring  to  the  exceptive  and  concessive  con- 
junctions used  in  legal  documents. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  II.  m.  180  Who  in  case  of  his 
Unckles  exaltation,  would  be  the  Protoquamquam  in  Rome. 

Protosalt  (prJ»-tO|S§lt).  Chem.  [f.  PROTO-  3 
+  SALT.]  A  salt  formed  by  combination  of  an 
acid  with  the  protoxide  of  a  metal,  e.  g.  a  salt  of 
ferrous  oxide,  Fe  O,  as  ferrous  sulphate,  Fe  SO,. 

iSao  FARADAY  [see  PERSALT].  1836-41  BRANDE  Chem. 
(ed.  5)  592  The  protosalts  of  iron  are  m  these  cases  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  tin,  ina_smuch  as  the  resulting  peroxid_e 
of  iron  is  retained  in  solution,  and  the  precipitated  metal  is 
pure.  1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)42  Among  para- 
magnetic substances  are  proto  salts  of  iron.  1869  ROSCOI-: 
Elem.  Clum.  (1871)  239  The  ferrous-  or  proto-salts  are 
distinguished  by  their  light  green  colour. 

So  Proto-solvrtlon,  a  solution  which  contains  a 
protosalt. 

1854  SCOFFERN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  457  Add  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda  to  a  piotosolution  of  zinc. 

Proto •scrinerary  to  -spasm :  see  PHOTO-. 

HFrotospatharius  (pr<f"UO|Spabe--rios).  Also 
in  Fr.  form  protospat(h)aire.  [med.L.  proto- 
spatharius, ad.  liyzant.  Gr.  TrpaiToarraOapios,  f. 
iipoiTo-,  I'ROTO-  +  anaOapios  swordsman.]  Title  of 
the  captain  of  the  guards  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 

1788  GIBBON  Decl.  «,-  F.  liii.  (1846)  V.  267  Whilst  he 
exercised  the  office  of  firotospathtiir?,  or  captain  of  the 
guards,  Photius  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  ii,  Every  one.. hath  under- 
stood this  much,  that  the  great  Protospathaire.  .hath  me  at 
hatred.  1853  J.  STEVENSON  Cli.  Historians  Eng.  I.  648 
The  protospataire  was  sent  to  summon  Sergius.  1854 
MILMAN  Lat.  CHr.  II.  140  The  protospatharius,  the  officer 
of  the  Emperor,  was  driven  with  insult  from  the  city. 

Protospermato-  toProtostoma:  see  PROTO-. 

Protosulphide.  Chem.  [PROTO-  3.]  A 
compound  of  sulphur  with  another  element  or 
radical  containing  the  minimum  proportion  of 
sulphur.  Formerly  also  called  Protosivlplmret. 
(Now  usually  otherwise  expressed :  as  protosulphide 
or  -sulphuret  of  iron  =  ferrous  sulphide,  FeS.) 
So  f  Protosulphate,  a  salt  formed  by  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  protoxide  of  a  metal,  as  protosulphate 
of  iron,  =  ferrous  sulphate,  copperas,  or  green  vitriol. 

1856  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  II.  726  Potassium.. combines 
with  this  element  [sulphur]  in.. five  different  proportions, 
KS,  KSi,  KSs,  K.SI,  and  KS:,. ..The  "protosulphide,  KS 
[New  Notation  K2S],  etc.  c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 
376/2  The  proto-sulphide  is.. produced  bypassing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt.  1826 
HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  35  Two  compounds  of  iron  and 
sulphur  have  been  proved  to  exist,  the  one  with  a  smaller. . 
proportion  of  sulphur,  .which  is  distinguished  bytheproperty 
of  being  magnetic,  is  the  *proto-sulphuret.  1819  J.  G. 
CHILDREN  Client.  Anal.  430  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  destroys 
the  colour  of  the  red  compound  of  strychnine,  as  does.. 
*protosulphate  of  iron,  c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 

146/1  Protosulphate  of  iron  is  well  known  under  the  name 
of  green  copperas. 

Protosystematic  to  -tergite :  see  PROTO-. 

II  Prototheria  (proutobi»-ria),  sb.  pi.  Zool. 
[mod.L.  (Gill,  1872),  f.  Gr.  jrjwro-,  PROTO-  + 
ffr/pia  beasts.]  The  lowest  subclass  of  Mammals 
(correlative  with  Entheria  and  Afeta/Aeria},  com- 
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prising  the  single  order  Monotremala,  with  their 
hypothetical  ancestors.  Sometimes  confined  to 
the  latter,  as  the  primitive  mammalian  type. 
Hence,  Protothere  (pt*»toj*l),  a  member  of 
the  Prototheria  •  Prototlierian  (prJot<;bi<»-rian), 
a.  belonging  to  the  Prototheria ;  sb.  =  protothere. 
1880  HUXLEY  in  Proc.  Zoot.  Sac.  653  It  will  be  convenient 
to  have  a  distinct  name,  Prototheria,  for  the  group  which 
includes  these,  at  present,  hypothetical  embodiments  of  that 
lowest  stage  of  the  mammalian  type,  of  which  the  existing 
Monotremes  are  the  only  known  representatives.  1881  — 
in  Nature  XXIII.  229/1  There  is  no  known  Monotreme 
which  is  not  vastly  more  different  from  the  Prototherian 
type.  1885  W.  K.  PARKER  Mammalian  Desc.  ii.  48  note, 
A  thoroughly  clear  idea  of  what  a  primary  mammal,  an 
original,  ancient  'Protothere'  must  have  been  like.  1903 
Q.  Ki-v.  Jan.  65  The  astrapothere  and  prototheres  died  out 
without  descendants. 

Prototoxin  to  Frototraitor :  see  PROTO-. 

Prototypal  (pr0u-u>|t3ipal),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  constituting,  a  prototype  ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  prototype ;  archetypal. 

a  1693  Urqnhart's  Rabelais  in.  xxxviii.  319  Prototypal 
and  precedenting  fool.  1716  M.  DAVIF.S  Athen.  Brit.  III. 
A  nanism  4  The  prototypal  Schemes  and  original  Ideas  of 
that  Prze-Arian  primitive  Anti-Christianity.  1888  DAWSON 
Geol.  Hist.  Plants  ii.  24  Survivors  of  that  prototypal  Bora. 
1893  Corn/i.  Mag.  Sept.  262  The  mole.. is  the  prototypal 
navvy. 

Prototype  (pna-Maip).  Also  7  -tipe.  [a. 
F.  prototype  (Rabelais,  loth  c.)  f.  mod.L.  PROTO- 
TVPON,  q.v.]  The  first  or  primary  type  of  anything  ; 
the  original  (thing  or  person)  of  which  another  is 
a  copy,  imitation,  representation,  or  derivative,  or 
to  which  it  conforms  or  is  required  to  conform  ;  a 
pattern,  model,  standard,  exemplar,  archetype. 

1603  DANIEL  Panegyric  to  King  xxiii,  There  great  Exem- 
plare  Prototipe  of  Kings,  We  finde  the  good  shal  dwel 
within  thy  Court.  1649  ^p'  GUTHRIE  AIt:?ti.  (1702)  10 
The  framing  of  the  Petition  having  been  committed  to 
liim,  he  had  yet  the  Prototype  by  him.  1761-71  H. 
WALPOLK  r'ert  lie's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  90  He  and.. 
Charles  Brandon  were  the  prototypes  of  those  illustrious 
heroes,  with  which  Mademoiselle  Scuderi  has  enriched  the 

vorld  of  chivalry.    1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  ix.  (1879)  200 


type  of  this  tale  we  must  look  to  the  story  of  '  Brynhildr 
and  Sigurd '. 

Pro'totype'inbryo.  Biol.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
EMBRYO.  (Hyatt.).]  Term  for  a  later  stage  of 
the  embryo,  at  which  it  exhibits  the  essential 
characters  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Hence 
Pro^totypembryo-nic  a.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Prototypic  (pro«toti-pik),  a.  [f.  PROTOTYPE 
+  -1C,  after  Gr.  TUITIK-OS  ;  =  mod.F.  prototypiqite.} 
—  next. 

a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Arc/lit.  (1879)  II.  66  Devia. 
lion  from  the  design  of  St.  Stephen's  which  was  at  once 
rectified  by  adding  them  to  the  prototypic  building. 

Prototypical  (prJut^trpikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -JCA.L.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  serving  as  a  proto- 
type; prototypal. 

1630  T.  VAUGHAN  Anthroposopkia  45  The  Symbollicall 
exteriour  Descent  from  the  Prototypicall  planets  to  the 
created  spheres.  1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  iii.  99  The 
leaf  is  the  basis  of  the  whole— the  essential,  and  proto- 
typical plant.  1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise  of  Christemlom  58 
The  prototypical  myth  of  Romulus  slaying  Remus. 

Hence  Prortotypically  adv. 

1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise  of  Christendom  379  A  dramatic 
scene  in  which  Christ  prototypically  performs  the  act 
[washing  of  feet], 

Proto-typographer :  see  PEOTO-  i. 

II  Proto-typon.  Obi.    PI.  proto-typa,  -ona. 

[mod.L.,  a,  Gr.  •npoiruTvirov  prototype,  prop.  neut. 
sing,  of  TTpairurva-os  adj.  (in  med.L.  prototypus]  in 
the  first  form,  original,  primitive :  see  PBOTO-  and 
TYPE  s/>.]  =  PROTOTYPE. 

1596  Foxc's  A.tfM.  (ed.  j)  299/2  The  copie  of  the  said 
letter  followeth  agreeing  with  the  prototypon  or  original!. 
i6n  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  no  Whether  their  worship  had 
the  terme  in  the  images  without  reference  to  the  prototypa, 
the  things  which  their  images  represented.  1625  JACKSON 
Creed  v.  xxxii.  §  i  These  for  the  most  part  delight  in 
pictures  for  their  prototypons  sake.  1715  M.  DwlEsAthen. 
Brit.  I.  290  Saxon  Prototypons  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
according  to  the  different  gradual  Changes  of  that  Idiom. 

Prototyrant  to  Protovum :  see  PROTO-. 
Protoxide  (proutfksaid).  Chem.  [PROT-, 
PROTO-  3  a.]  That  compound  of  oxygen  with 
another  element  or  radical  which  contains  the 
smallest  proportion  of  oxygen,  as  protoxide  of 
hydrogen,  H2O  =  water. 

Now  commonly  otherwise  named,  z&potassi um  protoxide, 
K2O  =potassium  oxide  (or  monoxide) ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
FeO  =  ferrous  oxide. 

1804  T.  THOMSON  [see  PEROXIDE].   1804  HATCHETT  in  Phil. 

Trans.  XCIV.  323.     i8ia   SIR  H.  DAW  [see  PEROXIDE]. 

i836-;4i  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  609  Potassium.. forms  two 

definite  compounds  with  oxygen^  which  we  may  call  the 

protoxide  and  peroxide.     1847  Turner's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  8) 

190  Water  (protoxide  of  hydrogen).     1865-8  WATTS  Diet. 

Client.  III.  808  Manganese  forms  four  oxides  of  definite 

I    composition,  viz.  (i)  Protoxide  or  Manganous  oxide  MnO. . . 

•    (4)  Dioxide  or  Peroxide  MnO2.     The  protoxide  is  a  strong 

!    base,  forming  with  acids  a  class  of  very  stable  salts.     1880 


PROTBACHEATA. 

CI.F.MINSHAW  Wurtz'  Atom.  TA.6i  The  composition  of  pro- 
toxides. 

Hence  f  Protcvxidate,  f  Proto'xidize  vbs. 
trans.,  to  convert  into  a  protoxide.  rare~°. 

1828-33  WEBSTER,  Protoxydizt;  to  oxydize  in  the  first 
degree.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Protoxydatus,  that 
which  is  converted  into  the  state  of  a  protoxide,  as  PtfTWtt 
protoxydatltm  :  protoxidated. 

Pro,toxoid  [Pao-  *]  :  see  TOXOID. 

Protoxylem,  -zeugma :  see  PROTO-  2  b,  i. 

I]  Protozoa  (pr<?utO|Z<>"-a),  sb.pl.  Zool.  [mod.L. 
(Goldfuss,  1818  in  fsis,  June),  f.  Gr.  vpano-, 
PROTO-  +  fipa  animals.]  One  of  the  two  (or  three) 
great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  comprising 
animals  of  the  simplest  or  most  primitive  type,  each 
consisting  of  a  single  cell,  usually  of  microscopic 
size:  correlated  with  METAZOA  (and  MESOZOA). 
Also  in  sing.  Protozoon  (-z^^n),  a  member  oi 
the  division  Protozoa,  a  unicellular  animal. 

Under  his  Protozoa  (=  Urthiere)  Goldfuss  included  also 
such  higher  forms  of  life  as  sponges,  hydroids,  corals, 
crinoids,  Rotifera.  Von  Siebold,  Anatomic  d.  ivirbillosen 
Thiere,  1845,  restricted  it  to  the  Infusoria  and  Rhizopoda, 
excluding  the  sponges,  etc.,  which  are  now  recognized  as 
Metazoa. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  xv.  (1839)  64  The  lowest  class 
of  animals  or  protozoa . .  have  neither  brain  nor  nerves.  1853 
DUNGLISON  Hied.  Lex.,  Protozoon.  i8js  H.  SPENCER  Princ. 
Psyc/iol.  in.  v.  377  Those  lowest  organisms  classed  as  proto- 
phyta  and  protozoa.  1859  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim. 
Kingd.  i.  Protozoa  \.  i  The  sub-kingdom  Protozoa  includes 
a  number  of  animal  beings  of  simple  organisation,  many  of 
which  have,  until  recently;  been  associated  with  the  lower 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  1869  Spectator  24  July 
877  The  analogy  between  the  development  of  the  species 
from  the  original  protozoon  and  of  the  individual  from  the 


cquire  its  present  sign 

ficance  until  1845,  when  von  Siebold  gave  it  a  new  meaning. 

Protozoal  (pr<?ut0|Z<?u  al),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  protozoa ;  in 
Path,  caused,  as  a  disease,  by  a  parasitic  protozoon. 

1890  Lancet  8  Feb.  308/2  Biitschli's  classification  of  these 

frotozoal  forms.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  Introd.  13 
n  '  fly  disease  ',  the  protozoal  organism  which  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  disease  is  carried  from  one  animal  to  another 
on  the  mandibles  of  the  tsetse  fly.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
17  Sept.  643  Malaria  and  other  protozoal  diseases. 

Protozoan  (pnrotaiziJa'an),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Protozoa  or  a  protozoon  ;  also  =  prec.  b.  sb.  An 
animal  of  the  division  Protozoa ;  a  protozoon. 

1864  DANA  in  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  The  protozoans,  .include  the 


activity  in  some  Protozoan  classes.  1901  Westm.  Gaz. 
30  Mar.  6/2  His  contention  is  that  the  organism  of  cancer  is 
undoubtedly  a  protozoan.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrtil.  17  Sept. 
656  As  to  the  nature  of  this  new  protozoan  disease. 

Protozo-ary.  rare—0.  [&&.mo&.Y.protozoaire, 
f.  PROTO-  +  Gr.  fyaptov,  dim.  of  ($ov  animal.]  A 
protozoon.  '890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Protozoic  (pro"t0,z»n-ik),  a.  [In  sense  i,  f.  Gr. 
npuTO-,  PROTO-  +  £<uij  life  +  -10 ;  in  sense  2,  f. 
PROTOZO-A  +  -ic.] 

1.  Geol.  and  falxont.     Applied  to  those  strata 
which  contain  the  earliest   remains   or   traces  of 
living  beings  ;  also  to  fossils  found  in  such  strata. 

j8j8  SF.DGWICK  in  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  II.  684  Class  i.  Primary 
stratified  Groups. . .  Should  organic  remains  appear  unequivo- 
cally in  any  parts  of  this  class,  they  may  be  described  as  the 
Protozoic  System.  1841  J.  PHILLIPS  Palxoz.  Foss.  Dev.  <y 
Cormv.  160  Mr.  Murchison  [after  Sedgwick]  called  the  part 
of  the  series  to  which  his  attention  was  most  directed  '  Pro- 
tozoic ',  for  which  Professor  Sedgwick  [subsequently]  pro- 
posed to  substitute  Palaeozoic.  1854  MURCHISON  Silurta\. 
(1867)  2  To  develope  the  succession  of  deposits  that  belong 
to  such  protozoic  zones.  1859  PAGE  Handtk.  Geol.  Terms, 
Protozoic..  .Applied  to  the  earlier  fossiliferous  epoch  and 
strata ;  equivalent  to  Primordial. 

2.  Zool.  and  Path.   =  PROTOZOAN  a. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Protozoic,  of,  or  pertaining  to.  the  protozoa. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  i.  47  A  similar  process 
takes  place  in  sundry  Protozoa  and  gives  rise  to  a  protozoic 
aggregate,  which  is  strictly  comparable  to  the  Morula.  1896 
Atlhitfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  211  Appearances  characteristic  of  a 
protozoic  life  history.  1906  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  522  The  protozoic 
origin  of  malaria. 

Protozonite :  see  PROTO-  2  b. 

Protozoology  (yt&ttff&Wtf)-  [f-  PROTO- 
ZO-A +  -[O]LOGV.J  That  department  of  zoology, 
or  of  pathology,  which  deals  with  protozoa,  esp. 
with  parasitic  disease-producing  protozoa. 

1904  i9//»  Cent.  Dec.  901  To  establish.. two  new  chairs, 
one  for  medical  protozoology  and  one  for  medical  helmmtho- 
logy.  1906  C1.  Krv.  Apr.  522  The  establishment,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Quick  bequest,  of  a  chair  of  protozoology. 

Protoztvon,  sing,  of  PROTOZOA. 
Protozo-um  (rare—"},  latinized  f.  PROTOZOON. 
1858  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
II  Protracheata  (pro.tnek/^-ta),  sb.pl  Zool. 
[mod.L.,  f.  PRO-  2  +  Tracheata  :  so  called  as  repre- 
senting the   supposed    ancestral   form  of  all  the 
tracheate  Arthropoda  (i.e.  insects,  myriapods,  and 
!   most  arachnids).]  A  class  of  arthropodous  animals, 
!    represented  by  the  single  genus  Peripatus  (PERI- 


PROTRACHEATE. 

PATUS*).  Hence  Frotra-cheate,  a.  belonging 
to  the  Protracheata ;  sb.  an  animal  of  this  class. 

1878  BM.I.  Gegtnhaur's  Comp.  Anat.  255  In  the  Protra. 
chcala  the  nervous  system  remains  in  a  lower  condition 
1879  AUtnmum  19  July  83/1  One  ofhis  hypothetical  animals 
a  prolracheate,  may  be  said  to  have  been  actually  discovered 
.  .111  the  primitive  air-breathing  Arthropod  Peripatus. 

Protract  (proitrarkt),  s6.  [ad.  L.  prfftractus 
a  prolonging,  protraction,  f.  protract-,  ppl.  stem  of 
protra/i-!re  •  see  next.] 

t 1.  Prolongation  or  extension  (of  time) ;  hence, 
delay,  procrastination.  Ots. 

1536  .«.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  298  The  doing  therof  will 
aske  a  protracte  of  tyme.  ,i  1640  SIR  J.  OGLK  in  Sir  F 
I  crcsCamm.  (1657)  143  By  protract  of  time,  and  casualties 
of  war,  he  found  his  numbers  wasted.  1646  Unhappy  Game 
at  Scotch  f,  Eng.  4  The  difference  would  only  be  in  the 
protract  of  time,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

1 2.  A  delineation,  drawing.  Cf.  PORTRAIT.  Obs. 
rare. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  f>'ich»!ay'i  Voy.  n.  xix.  53 b, 
I  made  the  draughtes  and  protractes  heere  represented  vnto 
you  [orig.  iefcy  les pourtrnicts  icy  represented 

3.  [f.  the  vb.]  A  '  protracted  meeting ' :  see 
PROTRACTED  i,  quot.  1860.  U.S.  colloq. 

1908  Mission  Field  Jan.  343  There  is  always  a  great 
religious  awakening  at  the  annual  revival  or  '  protract '... 
When  the  '  protract '  is  over  their  emotions  are  calmed  and 
every  man  returns  to  his  own  '  vine  and  fig  tree  '. 

Protract  (pwtiwkt),  v.  Also  7  -traicte.  [f. 
L.  prStract-,  ppl.  stem  of  protrah-lre  to  draw  forth, 
to  prolong,  extend,  defer,  I.  pro,  PRO-  l  I  ^-IraH-fre 
to  draw.  With  sense  6  cf.  PORTRAY,  the  direct 
repr.  oiprotrahlre  through  OK.  portraire.'} 

X  ft  trans.  To  extend  or  prolong  (time)  sons 
to  cause  delay ;  to  waste  (time).  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  7(^240  b,  All  these  faire  wordes 
wer  onely  delaies  to  protracte  tyme.  a  1660  Contemp. 
Hist.  tret.  (Ir.  Archajol.  Soc.)  II.  84  His  father  would  pro. 
traicte  time  the  best  he  could.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V, 
n.  Wks.  1813  V.  296  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time. 
2.  To  lengthen  out  (an  action) ;  to  cause  to  con- 
tinue or  last  longer ;  to  extend  in  duration ;  to 
prolong.  (The  chief  current  sense.) 

1563  [see  PROTRACTING  vol.  so.  ij.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI, 
l.  n.  120  Else  ne're  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 
1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulias  Rescue  n.  439  But,  with  thy 
Dayes  thy  Dolours  to  protrack,  Thou  shall  from  hence 
unto  Bethuha  pack.  1700  DRYDEN  Sigism.  n  Guiscanlo  334 
But  I ..  Protracting  life  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  xxxix.  101  Their  stay  was  protracted 
for  some  weeks.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  v.  iii.  (1866)  699 
The  dance  upon  the  sward  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour, 
to.  To  put  off,  defer,  postpone  (an  action}. 
(The  date  of  the  first  quotation  is  very  doubtful) 
('477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  Introd.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  3  Sin 
protracts  the  gifts  of  Heaven.)  1553  Act  7  E,hv.  VI,  c.  I 
§  16  If  any  Auditor,  .willingly  protract  or  delay  the  taking 
of  the  same  Accompt.  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  »'/// 
(1683)  369  If  the  Interview,  .must  needs  follow  (which  yet 
he  wished  were  protracted).  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  v. 
(1869)  I.  97  He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  protract,  his  ruin.  1808  ELEANOR  SLEATH  Bristol  Heiress 
IV.  219  Lord  L — — s'  marriage,  which  had  been  protracted 
.  .was  celebrated  in  Grosvenor-square. 

t  b.  To  put  off,  defer  (a  person).  Obs.  rare. 

1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antio.  xi.  iv.  f  4  Desire.. to 
delay  and  protract  the  Jews  in  their  zeaL 

1 4.  intr.  To  make  delay,  to  delay.   Obs. 

1611  BIBLE  Neh.  ix.  30  Yet  many  yeres  diddest  thou  forbenre 
[marf.  protract  ouer)  them.  1677  Govt.  Venice  293  They 
had  not  lost  the  Battle  of  Vaila,  had  they,  .protracted  but 
ten  days. 

II.  5.  trans.  To  extend  in  space  or  position. 
11658   J.  DURHAM  Exp.  Key.  yi.  (1680)  31  Concerning 


__  Body  on  earth,  or  ubiquitie  of  his  humanitie,  or 
bodily  presence  with  his  churches,  or  for  protracting  of  his 
Body.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  v.  vii.  To  save  his  country, 
and  protract  his  blaze  Of  glory,  farther  still  !  a  1850 


Wopnsw.  (Ogilvie),  Manya  ramble,  far  And  wide  protracted, 
through  the  tamer  ground  Of  these  our  unimaginative  days. 

fb.  To  extend  or  amplify  the  signification  of 
anything  ;  to  '  stretch '.  Obs.  rare. 

1698  FRVER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  363  If  any  thing  happen 
to  oppose  common  Sense,  they  protract  the  meaning  [of  the 
prophecyj  Mysteriously  or  Anagogically. 

III.  6.  To  draw,  represent  by  a  drawing  [so 
med.L.  prdtrahlre\  ;  spec,  to  draw  to  scale;  to 
delineate  by  means  of  a  scale  and  protractor  (lines, 
angles,  a  figure) ;  to  plot  out. 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  B  ij  b,  An  Architecte  must  ..  haue 
experle  knowladg  in  drawing  and  protracting  the  thinge, 
which  he  hath  conceyued.  1607  [see  PROTRACTION  5!.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  6  After  you  have  taken  the 
Angles.  .You  must  Protract  or  lay  down  the  Figure.  1766 
Compl.  Fttrmer  s.  v.  Surveying,  How  to  measure  a  close, 
or  parcel  of  land,  and  to  protract  it,  and  give  up  the  content. 
1881  E.  HULL  in  Nature  22  Dec.  177/2  If  we  protract  to  a 
true  scale  the  outlines  of  certain  tracts  of  the  British  Isles. 
Protracted  (protrze-kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 

-EDl.] 

1.  Lengthened,  extended,  prolonged  ;  a.  in  time. 

1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1767)  I.  62  (Tetatla)  The  divine 
Redeemer  expired  in  tedious  and  protracted  Torments.  1855 
HALIBURTON  Nat.  9f  Hum.  Nat.  L  1.2  It's  a  gentleman  that 
calculates  to  hold  a  protracted  meeten  here  lo  night.  1860 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Aitu-r.,  Protracted  Meeting,  a  name  given 
in  New  Kngland  to  a  religious  meeting,  protracted  or  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  1864  BRVCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp, 
xix.  (1875)  354  The  miseries  of  a  protracted  war. 
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b.  in  space. 

1784  COWPER  Task  l.  257  Their  shaded  walks  And  lone 
protracted  bowers. 

2.  Drawn  ont ;  «.  PROLATE  a.  i. 

1816  tr.  Lacroix't  Diff.  *  Int.  Calcutta  66a  The  pro- 
tracted or  contracted  cycloid 

1 3.  Delayed,  tardy.  Obs. 

1838  tr.  Strains'  Early  Life  Lutheran  Clergym.  ii.  tj  A 
cart  appeared  with  the  protracted  produce  of  the  fields. 

4.  Drawn  to  scale ;  plotted  out ;  see  prec.  6. 

1696  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh.  I.  408  The  Courses  and  pro- 
tracted figure  thereof.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  n. 
App.  51  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  has  copied  and  carries  with 
him  a  very  elegant  proliacted  sketch  of  the  route. 

Hence  Protra  ctedly  adv.,  in  a  protracted  or 
long-continued  way;  FrotraxtedneM,  long  con- 
tinuance or  extent. 

1847  WEBSTER  ^Protractedly.  i86a  F.  HALL  Hind* 
Philos.  Syst.  29  Pursuing  it  with  due  heed,  continuously, 
and  protractedly.  1891  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  m  When 
he  told  me  that  he  himself.,  had  received  an  order  ..  I 
whistled  protractedly,  and  decided  offhand  on  going  up  to 
Cairo.  1888  TALMAGK  Serm.  in  A'.  Y.  Witness  29  Feb., 
In  regard  to  what  is  the  protracledness  and  immensity  of 
influence  of  one  good  woman  in  the  church  and  world. 

Protracter,  obs.  variant  of  PROTRACTOR. 

(The  only  form  in  BAILEY  (originally),  and  in  JOHNSON  : 
also  a  variant  in  later  Diets.) 

Protra  ctible,  a.  [f.  ns  PROTRACT  v.  +  -IBLE.] 
Capable  of  being  protracted  or  lengthened  out. 

1830  H'eslm.  Rev.  Oct.  434  In  the  infinitely  protractible 
part  with  which,  under  his  plan,.. jury  trial  is  preceded. 

Protractile  (pretrx-ktil,  -oil),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ILE  :  cf.  contractile.'}  Capable  of  being 
lengthened  ont  or  extended. 

1818  STARK  El,;,,.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 135 Echidna... Toothless, 
but  the  palate  aculeated  ; . .  tongue  protractile.  1861  HULME 
tr.  Moquiti-Tandon  n.  v.  268  A  special  organ.. sometimes 
internal  and  protractile.  1878  BELL  Gerenoaur's  Comp, 
Anat.  298  A  narrow  coiled  continuation  of  this  leads  to  the 
protractile  ovipositor. 

Hence  Protracti-Uty,  the  quality  or  fact  of 
being  protractile. 

1849-51  -fadeTs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1146/2  The  Chameleon 
presents  us  with  the  most  complete  protractility  of  the  oruan 
[the  tongue). 

Protracting  (protrarktin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PRO- 
TRACT v.  +  -ING  T]  The  action  of  PROTRACT  v. 

1.  Lengthening   out,  prolonging,  extending  (of 
time,  or  of  action  in  time)  ;  f  dilatory  action  (obs.). 

•11548  Kr,u.Chron.,Hen.  WSgb,  The  duke  of  Bedford., 
not  content  with  their  whisperynges  and  protractyngof  tyme. 
1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  i.  (1565)  31  b,  The  Galles  were  now 
weary  with  long  protracting  of  the  war.  1601  FULHECKE 
u/  ft.  Parall.  (1602)  75  The  tedious  and  odious  protract, 
ing  of  suits.  i6u  CALLIS  Slot.  Sewers  (1647)  114  If  any 
danger  be  likely  to  ensue  by  the  protracting  of  time. 

tb.  The  putting  off  or  postponement  of  an 
action  ;  defei  ring.  Obs. 

1581  SAVILR  Tacitus,  Hist.  HI.  xx.  (1591)  125  More 
oftentimes  profiteth  and  helpeth  hee  by  protracting,  then 
venturing  rashly.  1608  Mem.  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  76  The  protracting  of  a  plantation  until  the 
Ward  come  to  years. 

2.  Extending  in  space,  rare, 
a  1658  [see  PROTRACT  v.  5). 


.     . 

8.  Drawing  or  plotting  ont  to  scale;  delineation. 
1660  STAYNRED   Fortification   Title-p.,   The  Scale,   for 


speedy  Protracting  of  any  Fort.  1766  Compl.  Farmer*.*. 
Surveying,  These  squares  and  long  squares  need  no  pro- 
trading ;  for  you  need  only  to  multiply  the  chains  and 
links  of  the  length,  by  the  chains  and  links  of  the  breadth. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  denoting  instruments  used 
in  protracting  (sense  T,),asprotracting-bevc/,  -needle, 
-pin  ;  protracting  quadrant,  a  protractor. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xi.  178  To  know  the 
Rhomb  between  any  two  Places.. by  a  Protracting  Quad- 
rant. 1701  MOXON  Math.  Instr.  16  Protracting  Pin,  a 
taper  piece  of  brass  with  a  Point  of  Silver,  to  draw  black 
Lines  on  Mathematical  Paper,  and  a  small  Head.. which 
holds  a  fine  Needle  to  prick  on  any  Degree  and  part  from 
the  Protractor.  1766  Compl.  Partner  s.v.  Surveying, 
Having  drawn  lines  with  the  point  of  the  compasses,  or  a 
protracting-needle,  the  intersections  represent  the  angles. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  ProtractingJevel,  a  plotting- 
instrument  having  a  protracting  sector  and  a  prolongation 
of  one  radius,  which  forms  a  rule. 

Protracting  (protrae-ktirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -INQ  *.]  That  protracts,  delays,  or  defers ; 
delaying,  time-consuming. 

1600  R.  CHURCH  Fum/e's  Hist,  Hungary  29  He  might 
rather  molest  them  by  a  protracting  fight.  i8aa  '  B.  CORN- 
WALL '  Dram.  Scenes,  Jul.  the  Ape-state  \,  Never  !  A  dull, 
protracting,  melancholy  word  That  in  an  alien  language, 
talks  despair. 

Protraction  (protrae-kfan).  [a.  F. protraction 
(1499  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  fate  L,  protraction-em, 
n.  of  action  from  prfflrah-fre :  see  PROTRACT  ».] 
The  action  of  protracting. 

I.  1.  The  lengthening  out  or  extension  of  time 
or  of  the  duration  of  anything ;  drawing  out,  pro- 
longation ;  t  delay,  postponement  (obs.). 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  yill,  c.  4  5  i  Without  longe  tarienge 
and  protraction  of  time.  z6o8  D.  T(UVIL]  Ess.  Pol.  *  Afor. 
112  By  reason  of  his  protractions  and  delayes.  1610  HEALKV 
yives  Comm.St.Aug.CitieofGodddvolio'YhM  Fabiusthat 
. .  by  his  cunning  protraction  blunted  ihe  fury  of  Hannibal. 
a  1677  HALE  Prim,  Orig.  Man.  92  As  to  the  fabulous  pro- 
tractions of  the  age  of  the  World  by  the  Egyptians  or  others, 
they  are  uncertain  idle  Traditions.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc, 


PROTRACTURE. 

I    Hist.  IV.  vm.  xiii.  83  Such  are  his  usual  protraction,  delay. 
1    distrusts  and  fearful  precaution.    1868  E.  EUWAKI.S  Ralegk 
I.  xxl.  473  The  long  protraction  of  the  luit  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  difficulties. 
2.  Drawing  forth  or  ont 

1681  tr.  W,Wf  R e,n.  Med.  Wl,s.  Vocab.,  Protraction,  a 
drawing  forth  at  length.    1895  Syd.  Sx.  /.«•..  Protraction 
extraction  (  as  of*  foreign  body  from  a  wound. 
S.  A  stretching  out  or  extension  ;   the  action  of  a 
protractor  (muscle). 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1899  Alltntfi  Sytt.  Med.  VII.  28; 
In  this  area  one  may  distinguish,  more  or  less  completely 
protraction  and  retraction  of  the  upper  arm. 
4.  The  lengthening  of  a  vowel,  syllable,  or  word  ; 
"  PROLONGATION  3. 

a  1849  POK  Fancy  *  Imag.  Wk«.  1865  III.  381  He  also  too 
frequently  draws  out  the  word  Heaven  into  two  syllable*— 
a  protraction  which  it  never  will  support. 

II.  5.  The  drawing  to  scale  or  laying  down  of 
the  figure  of  any  surface,  esp.  of  a  piece  of  land. 


so  the  other  prolracteth  from  the  degree,  whereupon  the 
needle  falleth.  1669  J.  FLAMSTEAD  in  Phil.  Trans.  IV. 
1  '•?? ,  protraction  of  the  Star's  way  in  this  appearance 
will  be  facile.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Sure.  66 
Protract  carefully,  with  a  large  Protractor,  the  several 
Angles  written  in  the  Field-book !  and  also  calculate  Irigo- 


distances  by  protraction,  and  the  estimated  distances  of  five 
or  six  headlands.. generally  coincided  to  within  it  miles. 
i8««  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  '•  »•  *7o  By  protraction 
Kua  Point  was  distant  33  miles. 

b.  That  which  is  protracted ;  a  chart  or  plan 
drawn  or  laid  down  to  scale ;  a  survey. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  n.  viii.  73  Any  Chart  or 
Protraction  whatsoever.  1810  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  II. 
62  Employing  five  years  in  drawing  their  protractions  of  the 
country,  .on  a  vast  scale  of  3000  feet  to  an  inch. 

t  Protra'ctive,  a.  Obs.    [f.  L.  prStract-  (see 
PROTRACT  v.)  +  -IVE.]     Characterized  by  or  tend- 
!   ing  to  protraction  ;  lengthening  out,  delaying. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  t,  Cr.  \.  ni.  20  Our  workes, ..  nought  else 
But  the  protractiue  trials  of  great  loue.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hind  ft  P.  in.  1103  He  saw,  hut  sufler'd  their  Protractive 
Arts.  1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav.  149  By  this  protractive 
work,  fresh  mischief  grows.  1819  H.  BUSK  Vestriad  IV.  675 
Protractive  alleys  the  trim  grove  deform. 

Protractor  (protrse-ktai).  Also  7-8  -er. 
[a.  med.L.  protractor,  agent-n.  f.  protrah-e're  to 
PROTRACT.]  One  who  or  that  which  protracts. 

1.  One  who  lengthens  out  or  prolongs  time  or 
any  action ;  t  one  who  puts  off,  delays,  or  post- 
pones action  (oos.), 

1611  COTGR.,  Delayeur,  a  delayer,  deferrer,  protractor, 
prolonger,  lingerer,  wiredrawer..  .Prolongenr,  a  prolonger, 
prolracter,  wyre-drawer,  delayer.  >66i  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
(ed.  2),  Protractor  (Lat.t,  a  prolonger  or  drawer  out.  1697 
BURGHOPB  Disc.  Relig.  Assent.  144  The  protractors  and 
delayers  of  due  preparation.  17*7  BAILEY  (vol  II.),  Pro- 
trader,  one  who  protracts.  1737  BOUNGBROKE  Stud.  4-  Use 
Hist.  viu.  (1777)  277, 1  know  not  what  part  the  protractors  of 
the  war.  .intended  to  take.  1755  JOHNSON,  Protracter,  one 
who  draws  out  any  thing  to  tedious  length. 

2.  An  instrument,  generally  having  the  form  of  a 
graduated    semicircle,    used    in    setting  off   and 
measuring  angles. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Protractor,  a  certain  Mathematical  instru- 
ment made  of  brasse,  consisting  of  the  Scale  and  Semicircle, 
used  in  the  surveying  of  Land.  1669  PEPYS  Diary  4  Feb., 
This  parallelogram  is  not,  as  Mr.  Sheres  would,  the  other 
day,  have  persuaded  me,  the  same  as  a  Protractor.  1711 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  92  Measure  the  Angle 
marked  upon  the  Plan  with  the  Protractor.  IT*J  BAILIY 
and  17«  JOHNSON,  Protracter,  1889  Anthonys  Photogr. 
Bull.  11.421  The  application  of  an  ordinary  horn  protractor 
will  at  once  show  the  angle  included  in  every  instance. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument :  see  quots. 

i7»7-4»  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Protractor,  an  instrument  used 
in  surgery,  to  draw  out  any  foreign  or  disagreeable  bodies 
from  a  wound  or  ulcer ;  in  like  manner  as  the  forceps.  1731 
BAILEY,  Protracter.  1736  Ibid,  (folio),  Prolracter,  Pro- 
tractor. 1895  ^yrf-  See.  Lex.,  Protractor,  an  instrument  for 
extracting  foreign  bodies  from  wounds. 

4.  Anat.  A  muscle  which  serves  to  protract  or 
extend  a  limb  or  member.     Also  protractor  muscle. 

1861  HviMF.tr.Mtyuin-Tandon  n.  v.  ii.  276  Four  muscles, 
two  of  which  are  protractors,  and  two  retractors.  1870 
KOLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  96  One  pair  of  protractor 
muscles  may  be  present.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Yertetr, 
Auim.  49  The/Kxu  minor. .  is  a  protractor  of  the  pelvis. 

5.  (See  qnot) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Protractor,.. m  adjustable 
tailor's  pattern,  expansible  to  agree  in  its  proportions  with 
the  particular  measurements  and  capable  of  being  secured 
in  the  obtained  adjustment. 

t  Protra'Ctnre.  Obs.  Also  erron.  6-7  -our, 
-or.  [f.  as  PROTRACT  v.  +-  -URE  :  cf.  portraiture.] 

1.  Representation  by  a  figure ;  drawing. 

1551  RECORDE  Patli-.it.  Kntml.  i.  Defin.,  Without  per- 
spectiue  knowledge,  it  is  not  easy  to  iudge  truly  the 
formes  of  them  in  flatte  protracture.  ««7.  —  Whetst.  G  iv, 
I  wit! ..  set  forth  a  brief  explication  of  their  names,  with  the 
protracture  of  the  figures.  1613  M.  RIDLEY  tlagn.  Bodies 
51  Having  the  formes  and  protractors  of  creeping  things., 
drawne  in  past-boord.  1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp. 
II.  xx.  (1865)  107  They  make  curious  baskets  with  intermixed 
colours  ana  protractures  of  antique  Imagerie. 

2.  Figure,  shape,  form,  outline. 

191 


PROTREPTIC. 


Protraicte,  obs.  form  of  PROTRACT  v. 

Protreptic  (protre-ptik),  a.  and  so.  [as  adj.  ad. 
Gr  moTpfnTiit-oi  fitted  to  urge  on,  hortative,  in- 
structive, f.  *po,  PRO- 2  +  Tpiir-uv  to  turn,  direct 
the  course  of;  as  sb.  ad.  late  L. prolrepticon  (-urn} 
=  Gr.  Ttporpetmicov,  neuter  of  the  adj.]  _ 
A  adj.  Directive,  instructive,  didactic. 

1618  PHILLIPS,  Protreptick,  doctrinal,  or  giving  instruc- 
tionf  1850  MAURICE  Mar.  *  Met.  Philos.  (1854)  I.  47  lh,e 
discipline  of  the  habit  or  character  he  [Clement]  would  call 
protreptic.  ,  . 

B.  sb.  A  book,  writing,  or  speech  intended  to 
exhort  or  instruct ;  an  exhortation,  instruction. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Protreptick,  a  book  of  instruction, 
a  doctrinal.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Intell.  Syst.  125  To  rank 
Anaximander  amongst  the  Divine  Philosophers,  as  he 
[Clement]  doth  in  his  Protreptick  to  the  Greeks.  Ibid.  371 
That  this  Pythagorick  Prayer  was  directed  to  the  buprerm 
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Hence  Protru'ded,  Protru'ding  ppl.  adjs. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  241  The/5  is  kerned,  lhat  its 
propensity  may  cover  the  back  erf  the  protruding  angle 
of  A  1810  SOUTHEY  Kchama  II.  xi,  The  protruded  brow. 

™      «,         T  .         1  .....        L~1~~J      faA        A\     n       111**      nrn. 


bulked  larger  than  the  protreptics  of  her  husband. 

So  Frotre-ptical  a.,  of  protreptic  nature. 

1667-8  Br.  WARD  Serin.  Infidelity  (1670)  3  The  means  used 
.  .are  partly  Didactical,  and  partly  Protreptical.  1895  R.  G. 
MOULTON  Prntrts  p.  x,  Early  proverbs  are  philosophical, 
not  protreplical. 

Protrisene  (prou-trsiif-n).  Zool.  [f.  PKO-  *  + 
TBLENE.]  In  sponges,  a  trisene  whose  three 
prongs  or  cladi  project  forwards  from  the  shaft. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/1  (Sponges)  The 
aims  make  different  angles  with  the  shaft :  when  recurved 
a  grapnel  or  anatrizne  is  produced,  when  projecting 
forwards  zpretriame,  and  when  extended  at  right  angles  an 
orthotrixne. 

Protribune  :  see  PHO-  1  4. 
t  Protri'te,  a.  Obs.     [ad.  L.  protnl-us  worn 
away,  in  late  L.  trite,  vulgar,  pa.  pple.  oi proter-lre 
to  tread  under  foot :   see  PKO-  !  and  TRITE  a.] 
Worn  out,  trite,  threadbare,  hackneyed. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  I.  iii.  12  The  fourth  [Passion] 
most  protrite  and  manifeste  unto  the  world,  is  their 
Inconstancie.  Ibid.  v.  214  What  else  meane  those  protrite 
words  of  the  Psalme.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  n.  xv.  195 
They  are  but  old  and  rotten  errours,  protrite  and  putid 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Gnosticks. 

Protrudable   (protra'dab'l),   a.     [f.   next  4- 
TABLE.]     Capable  of  being  protruded,  protrusible. 
1881  DARWIN  Veg.  Mould  (1882)  17  This  part  corresponds. . 
with  the  protrudable  trunk  or  proboscis  of  other  annelids. 

Protrude  (protra-d),  v.  [ad.  L.  protrud-lre 
to  thnist  or  push  forward  or  forth,  f.  pro,  PRO-  1 
I  a  +  trud-ere  to  thrust.] 

fl.  trans.  To  thrust  forward  (some  detached 
body)  ;  to  push  or  drive  onward.  Obs. 

1620  VENNER  Via.  Recta  vii.  112  They  protrude  and  driue 
downe  the  meates  from  the    stomacke,    before    they  be 
digested,    a  1704  LOCKE  (J.),  When  the  stomach  has  per- 
formed  its  office  upon  the  food,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts.    ', 
1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  284  The  arrow  is  by  a  single 
blast  of  air  from  the  lungs,  protruded  through  the  cavity  of 
the  reed.     1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  121  A 
series    of  spasmodic    contractions.. gradually    increase    in 
strength.. and  protrude  the  child  into  the  world. 
fig-  '6s4  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Clias.  I  (1655)  169  Nothing  is 
more  familiar  than  for  several  Factions.. to  protrude  and 
drive  on  one  and  the  same  design, 
t  b.  intr.  To  shoot  out.  Obs. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  328   If  the  spirits  be  not  merely 
detained,  but  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be  confused 
and  inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction. 
2.  trans.  To  push  or  thrust  into  any  position ;  to 
thrust  forth  or  stick  out  (an  organ  or  part)  into  a 
projecting  position  ;  to  cause  to  project ;  to  extend. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xx.  156  If  beholding 
a  candle  we  protrude  either  upward  or  downeward  the  pupill 
of  one  eye,  the  object  will  appeare  double.    1664  POWER 
Exp.  Philos.  I.  36  Those  black  filaments  or  optick  nerves, 
which  are  sheathed  in  her  [the  snail's]  horns  which  she  can 
retract  or  protrude.   1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  1311  When 
young  Spring  protrudes  the  bursting  gems.     1828  G.  W. 
BRIDGES  Ann.  Jamaica  II.  xv.  236  The  linen  jacket  which 
he  wore  was  protruded  by  a  broken  rib.      1841-71  T.  R. 
JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  131  From  each  tube  a  polyp  is 
protruded,  of  a  brilliant  grass-green  colour. 

•)•  b.  transf.  To  bring  to  the  surface,  as  a  rash. 
a  1776  R.  JAMES  Dia.  Fevers  (1778)  17  Let  the  physician 
but  remove  the  fever,  and . .  no  miliary  eruptions  will  be 
protruded. 

o.  fig.  To  obtrude,  put  forth  obtrusively. 
1840  THACKERAY  Picl.  Rhapsody  Wks.  1900  XIII.  321 
Critics,  who.  .protrude  their  nonsense  upon  the  town.    1841 
CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  II.  Iviii.  255,  I  would  protrude  my 
opinion  to  the  world. 

3.  intr.  To  stick  out ;  to  project  or  jut  out 
beyond  the  surrounding  parts. 

a  1626  BACON  (Webster  1828-32),  The  parts  protrude 
beyond  the  skin.  1771  [see  PROTRUDING  below],  1802 
Med.  Jml.  VIII.  219  If  the  other  hand  should  protrude,  it 
may  be  encountered  by  a  similar  expedient.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xxii.  155  The  rocks  which  protrude  from  the  snow 
at  the  base  of  the  last  spur  of  the  mountain.  1868  FARRAR 
Seekers  i.  vi.  (1875)  75  A  common  soldier  had  spied  a  pair 
of  feet  protruding  from  under  the  curtains. 


head  and  protruding  tongue. 

Protrudent  (pwtr«-dent),  a.  [ad.  L.  frotru- 
dent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  protrud-ere  to  PROTRUDE.] 
Protruding,  projecting,  protuberant,  prominent. 

1801  LD.  HOUGHTON  Bookworm  mStray  Verses  9  Earnest 
underlip  protrudent.  1893  Scribncr's  /Ifa^.  Aug.  180/2  I  he 
lofty,  protrudent  corner  made  by  the  dropping  of  the  high- 
road into  the  curious  transverse  valley. 

ProtrUSible  (protro-sib'l),  a.  [f.  -L.protriis- 
ppl.  stem  oi  protrud-ere:  see  prec.  and  -IBLE.J 
Capable  of  being  protruded  or  thrust  out. 

1836-9  Todits  Cycl.  Anat.ll.  400/1  A  sharp  horny  dart . . 
readily  protrusible  through  the  aperture.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anim.  Life  Introd.  58  The  tongue  may  be .. protrusible,  as 
in  other  Reptiles. 

Protrusile  (pretrfi-gfl,  -ail),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ILK,  after  L.  type  *protrusilis.~\  Adapted  to  be 
extended  or  thrust  out,  as  a  limb,  tentacle,  etc. 

1847  in  WEBSTER  citing  GARDNER.  1849  JOHNSTON  in 
Pne.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  7.  366  Mandibles  large  and 
protrusile.  1867  J.  HOGG  Micros,-,  n.  iii.  574  The  mouth  is 
furnished  with  a  protrusile  proboscis. 

Protrusion  (protrK-gan).  [a.  F.  protrusion, 
ad.  L.  type  "-protrusion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  protrfid- 
Ire  to  PROTRUDE.] 

1.  The  action  of  protruding  (in  various  senses  of 
the  vb.) ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  protruded, 
f  a.  Thrusting  forward  or  onward.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xviii.  381  He  was., 
not  to  bee  removed  by  the  force  or  protrusion  of  three  men. 
1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  i.  21  You  will  finde  the 
Sucker  forcibly  carryed  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cylinder,  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  external  Air.  1727  BRADLEY  Fain. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Cantharides,  Such  Motions  as  are  necessary  for 
the  Protrusion  forwards  or  Ejectment  of  the  Water. 

b.  The  action  of  thrusting  or  pushing  out  an 
attached  part ;  the  condition  of  being  protruded. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvii.  148  That  the  dis- 


1  .  .       .     .        . 

tinctive  parts  of  sexes  are  onely  different  in  position,  that  is 
inversion  or  protrusion.  1783  POTT  Chirurg.  Wks.  II.  islhe 
falling  down  or  protrusion  of  some  part.  1833  LYELL  Prtnc. 
Geol.  III.  340  The  notion  of  deluges  accompanying  the 


protrusion    of  mountain-chains.     1880  C.  &    F.  DARWIN 
Movem.  PI.  62  Shortly  before  the  protrusion  of  the  leaves. 
o.  The  fact  of  projecting  or  jutting  out. 

1853  KANE  Grmnell  Exp.  viii.  (1856)  56  The  protrusion  of 
these  abutting  faces  into  the  waters  of  the  sound. 

2.  concr.  That  which  protrudes  or  juts  out  ;  a 
protruded  part,  a  protuberance,  a  prominence. 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  xi.  Wks.  1760  I.  123  [They]  looked 
upon  all  extraordinary  dilatations  of  that  member  as  pro- 
trusions of  zeal,  or  spiritual  excrescencies.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  19  Between  this  ridge  and  the  protrusion  above- 
mentioned.  1862  S.  LUCAS  Secularia  96  The  fantastic 
gables,  pinnacles,  and  protrusions,  which  intercepted  the 
light.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  66  They 
..are  covered  by  a  protrusion  of  the  epidermis. 

Protrusive  (protra-siv),  a.  [f.  L.  protriis-, 
ppl.  stem  of  protrud-lre  to  PROTRUDE  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  thrust  for- 
ward or  onward  ;  propulsive. 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  172  Though  it  add  nothing  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  Air,  seeing  it  has  a  pressure  and  pro- 
trusive force  in  it.  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  Relig.  Philos. 
(1730)  I.  iv.  f  13  The  Protrusive  Motion  of  the  Bowels. 
1822-34  Goofs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  144  The  protrusive 
force  of  the  surrounding  muscles. 

2.  Characterized  by  thrusting  oneself  forward  ; 
obtrusive. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1858)  267  A  true  English  heart 
breathes,  calm  and  strong,  through  the  whole  business  ; 
not  boisterous,  protrusive.  1893  Chicago  Advance  16  Nov., 
His  protrusive,  unrestrained,  ill-regulated  idiosyncracies. 

3.  Protruding,  projecting,  protuberant. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  in.  iv.  (1872)  I.  156  The 
1  Austrian  lip  '—  protrusive  underjaw,  with  heavy  lip  disin- 
clined to  shut.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vii,  The  chin 
protrusive,  and  the  cervical  vertebra:  a  trifle  more  curved. 

Hence  Frotrtrsively  adv.,  Protru'siveness. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  I.  x,  To  him  thou,  with  sniffing 
charity,  wilt  protrusively  proffer  'thy  hand-lamp.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  Protrusiveness. 

Protrypsin:  see  PRO-  2  i. 

Prottore,-our,  obs.  ff.  prouder,  comp.  of  PKOUD. 

Protuberance  (protiw-berans).  [f.  PRO- 
TUBERANT: see  -AtrcE.  So  F.  protuberance  (1738 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  protuberant  ; 
bulging  out  or  projecting  in  a  rounded  form. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Protuberance, 
a  bunching  forth  above  the  rest.  1756-82  J.  WARTON  Ess. 
Pope  (ed.  4)  I.  vii.  361  The  firmness  and  protuberance  of  the 
Muscles  in  each  limb.  1836  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords 
xiv.  342  His  eyes  have  a  sunken  appearance,  owing  to  the 
protuberance  of  his  eye-brows.  1874  Imperial  Gazetteer 
s.  v.  Australia,  The  whole  figure..  very  well  proportioned, 
but  frequently  marred  by  the  protuberance  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  That  which  is  protuberant  ;  a  rounded  promi- 
nence, projection,  or  swelling  ;  a  knob,  a  bump. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xix.  154  A  cartilagi- 
neous  substance  without  any  spondyles,  processes,  or  pro- 
tuberance whatsoever,  1658  —  Card,  Cyrus  iii.  47  The 


PROTTJBERED. 

Rhomboid.il  protuberances  in  Pineapples  maintaining  this 
Quincuncial  order  unto  each  other.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS 
Vermont  82  Under  the  throat  there  is  a  fleshy  protuberance. 
1859  W.  S  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1866)  106  On  the  leaf  of  the 
Poplar,  .large  reddish-coloured  protuberances. 
b.  Solar  protuberance  =  solar  PROMINENCE  (2  b). 
1874  tr.  Lommel's  Light  167  The  so-called  protuberances 
afforded  an  instant  and  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of  Kirch- 
hoff  s  hypothesis.  1907  Daily  Naus  25  Dec.  4  Janssen  was 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  making  his  observations  of  the  solar 
'  protuberances  ',  otherwise  masses  of  blazing  hydrogen. 

Protu-berancy.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -ANCY.] 
1.  Protuberant  condition  ;  bulging  out ;  =  prec.  I. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xxii.  276  When,  .a  protube- 
rancy  of  the  lip  should  be  the  certeine  signe  of  the  true  heir 
to  the  Crowne.  1692  RAY  Disc.  i.  iii.  (1693)  34  The  pro- 
tuberancy  of  the  dry  Land  above  the  common  Superficies  of 
the  Ocean.  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  II. 
xx.  §23  The  Earth. .is  not  perfectly  globular,  but  has  a 
greater  Protuberancy  under  the  Equator.  1822-34  Good  s 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  185  The  other  [cause  of  squinting 
arises]  from  an  oblique  position  and  greater  protubetancy  of 
the  cornea. 

f  2.  A  rounded  projection  ;   =  prec.  2.  Obs. 
1653  H.  MORE /!»/!</.  Ath.  n.  x.  (1712)  72  Why  has  he 
four  Knees,.. as  also  a  Protuberancy  under  his  Breast  to 
lean  on?    1760  MILLES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  537  Small  pro- 
tuberancies  sometimes  appear,  like  the  knots  of  trees. 

Protuberant  (pnJti;?berant),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
protuberant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  protuber-are  to  swell 
or  bulge  out,  f.  L.  pro,  PRO-  1  +  tiiber  a  hump, 
swelling.  So  F.  protubirant  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  Bulging  or  swelling  out  beyond  the  surround- 
ine;  surface ;  prominent. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iv.  113  These,  .follicles 
are  found  in  both  sexes,  though  somewhat  more  protuberant 
in  the  male.  1661  GLANVILI.  Scepsis  Sci.  xxvi.  (1665)  162  One 
mans  eyes  are  more  protuberant,  and  swelling  out.  1747 
HERVEY  Medit.  II.  122  Mountains  vastly  uneven  and  pro- 
tuberant. 1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  n.  vi.  292 
Eocha  III .  .is  remembered  for  his  protuberant  nose.  1869 
PHILI.IFS  Vesuv,  iv.  130  The  protuberant  northern  base  of 
the  dome  of  Vesuvius. 

b.  fig.  That  forces  itself  upon  notice,  prominent. 
1822  GALT  I'rm'ost  xxxiii,  The  effect  of  this,  however,  was 
less  protuberant  in  our  town  than  in  many  others.     1895 
R.  BURTON  in  Forum  (N.Y.)  Apr.  251  A  foil  to  the  protube. 
rant  ugliness  of  the  theory.  . 

f2.  Moulded  or  done  in  the  round;  figured  in 
relief,  or  rising  above  the  surface.  Obs. 

1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  109  God.. forbade  all  images 
whatsoever,  particularly  all  protuberant  ones.  1696  BP. 
PATRICK  Comm.  Exod.  xx.  4  The  former  was  a  protuberant 
Image,  or  a  Statue  made  of  Wood,  Stone,  &c.  Hid.  xxvni. 
(1697)  538  Abarbinel  saith  the  Letters  were  protuberant  as 
they  are  upon  Coins,  or  upon  Wax. 

Hence  Protu'berantly  adv.,  in  a  protuberant, 
bulging  or  prominent  manner. 

1836  LANDOR  Peric.  f,  Asp.  cliii.  Wks.  184611.417/1  They 
serve  as  graven  images,  protuberantly  eminent  and  gor- 
geously uncouth. 

Protuberantial  (protiwberse-njal),  a.  [f.  L. 
type  *protubcranti-a  PROTUBERANCE  +  -AL.  So  F. 
protufcrantisl.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to 
(the  solar)  protuberances. 

1880  Nature  XXI.  436/2  The  mixture  of  protuberantial 
vapours  in  thesun.  1882  Ibid.  XXVII.  nt/i  The  spectrum 
is  that  of  protuberantial  gases  and  of  matter  still  unknown. 
Protuberate  (pr<;ti»'ber*it),  v.  rare.  [f.  late 
'L.protuberat-,  ppl.  stem  of  protnberare  :  see  PRO- 
TUBERANT.] intr.  To  bulge  out ;  to  form  a  rounded 
prominence. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  26  The  inner  region.. hath 
unties.. which  on  the_puter  side_  agayne  do  protuberate 


mark- 
back, 
'e  see 


and  giue  forth.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  n  H 
crates  writes,  That  the  head  sometimes  doth  more  re 
ably  protuberate  at  the  eares,  then  either  forward  or  1 
ward;  1721  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  126  W. 
the  Fore-legs  half  out,  and  the  other  just  beginning  to 
protuberate  through  the  skin.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  II.  483  Mesenteric  enlargement,  .felt  in  the  form  of 
knots  protuberating  in  the  abdomen. 

b    trans.  To  cause'to  bulge  out  or  project,  rare. 

1884  A.  A.  WATTS  Life  A.  Watts  I.  302  The  manly  breast 
protuberated  by  waistcoats  fashioned  like  a  doublet. 

Hence  Protvrberated  ppl.  a.,  swollen  or  bulged 
out;  Protu'berating  vbl.  sb.,  a  swelling;  Pro- 
tirberating///.  a.,  bulging  out. 

1687  A.  SNAPE  Anai.  Horse  v.  xn.  (1686)  221  The  fourth 
Bone.. is  smooth,  not  being  hollow  nor  »pr°tuberated  a., 
the  rest  are  1755  NEDHAM  m  Phil.  Irans.  XL1X.  239 
The  circumference  of  which  was  full,  and  protuberated. 
1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  564  Suffering  grievous  'Protuberatmgs 
of  the  bones  in  his  Arms.  1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  977 
These  Rack-bones  haue  in  the  middle  "protuberating,  roum 
and  embowed  bodies.  1776  WITHERING  B-it.  Plants  (1796) 
I  285  In  others,  the  nectary  is  blunt,  scarcely  protuberating. 

tProtubera-tiOn.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  late 
L.  protuberare  to  PROTUBERATE.]  A  swollen  o 
bulged  part,  a  protuberance. 

l6?s  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  003  The  sixt  Nerue . .  neare  the 
inner  protuberation  of  the  arme  distributeth  many  sure  es. . 
into  the  skinne  of  the  cubit.  1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra 
125  A  . .  Souldier  . .  having  grievous  protuberations  of  the 
bones  in  his  armes.  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farriers  Gmde  I.  vi. 
(1738)  97  The  foremost  of  which  receives  the  Protuberation 
of  the  Stifle  bone. 

t  ProtU'bered,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1  [f.  late 
L.  prStuber-are  (see  PROTUBERANT)  +  -ED!.] 
Swollen  or  bulged  out. 


PROTUBEROSITY. 

1578  HANISIIH  I  fist.  Man  i.  21  The  cauities  wherin  the 
[numbered  heads  of  the  ribbes  are  setled. 

t  FrotuberOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  stem 
prot  uber-  of  I'KUTL'BKRANT,  etc.  +  -ocs,  after 
tuberous.]  -  PROTUBERANT,  So  Protubero'sity, 
»  PROTUBERANCE;  a  rounded  bulge  or  boss.  rare. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  183  The  one  being  pro- 
ttiberous,  rough,  crusty,and  hard  ;  the  other,  round,  smooth, 
spongy,  and  soft.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Ccntr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl. 
Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  314  The  forehead  converges  to  a  central 
protuberosity,  where  phrenologists  locate  eventuality. 

ProtUTD,  v.  humorous  tiouce-wd.  [ad.  L.  pro- 
turb-&re  to  drive  forth  in  confusion,  f.  prd,  PRO-  i 
i  a  +  turbare  to  confuse  :  cf.  perturb^  disturb.] 
trans.  To  drive  forth  or  chase  out. 

1845  STANLEY  in  Life  I.  x.  342  Some  undergraduates..  saw 
Ward  rush  out  from  the  Theatre  —  '  proturbed  ',  as  they 
imagined  by  the  Bedell. 

Protureter  :  see  PHOTO-  2  b. 

Pro-tutor  (pr^ti/i-tai).  Sc.  Law.    [f.  PRO-  * 

+  TUTOR  s6.  Cf.  med.L.  protutor,  F.  protuttur 
(1762  in  Diet.  AcaJ.}.]  One  who  acts  as  'tutor' 
or  guardian  to  one  in  the  state  of  pupillarity, 
though  not  legally  appointed  as  such.  So  Pro- 
tu  tory,  the  charge  of  a  pro-tutor. 

1665  Acts  ofScdcrunt  10  June  (1790)  93  Whatsoever  person 
or  persons  shall.  .intromett  with  the  means  and  estate  of 
any  minor,  and  shall  act  in  his  affairs  as  (no  tutors,  haveing 
no  right  of  tutory  or  curatory  established  in  their  persons, 
they  shall  be  lyable.  1681  [see  PHO-CURATOR].  (11722 
FOUNTAINHAU,  Dects.  (i?59*  I.  io  Kilrie  had  meddled  with 
the  charter-chest,  .which  the  Lords  did  not  find  sufficient 
to  make  him  protutor.  1773  ERSKINK  Inst.  Law  Scat.  i.  vii. 
§  38  Pro-tutors  .  .  may  be  sued  by  the  minor  in  an  action  for 
accounting,  even  during  the  pro-  tutory,  though  proper 
tutors  or  curators  are  not  bound  to  account  till  their  office 
determine.  1838  in  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot. 

II  Frotyle  (pr^-tail).  Also  prothyle,  -yl. 
[irreg.  f.  Gr.  ir/xur(o-,  PROT(O-  first,  primary, 
primitive  +  t\rj  '  timber,  material1,  in  philosophical 
lang.  'matter';  see  HYLE,  and  cf.  vpwrrj  £JX»;  first 
matter  or  substance  (Aristotle  Metaph.\ 

If  a  combination  of  the  two  words  had  been  made  in 
Greek,  it  would  have  been  *irpw9v\vjt  in  Latin  form  prdthyle. 
Moreover,  in  Eng.,  liAij  as  second  element  usually  becomes 
-ylt  as  in  methyl,  ethyl^  carbonyl,  etc.  ;  thus  the  regular  form 
would  be/n»M>V.J 

A  name  proposed  for  the  hypothetical  original 
undifferentiated  matter,  of  which  the  chemical 
substances  provisionally  regarded  as  elements  may 
be  composed. 

1886  W.  CROOKKS  Address  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  568  Let 
us  picture  the  very  beginnings  of  time.  ..Before  even  the 
sun  himself  had  consolidated  from  the  original  protyle. 
[.Vote]  We  require  a  word  analogous  to  protoplasm  to 
express  the  idea  of  the  original  primal  matter  existing  before 
the  ex'olution  of  the  chemical  elements.  The  word  I  have 
ventured  to  use  for  the  purpose  is  compounded  of  n-po 
(earlier  than)  and  vAi)  (the  stuff  of  which  things  are  made). 
1891  [K.  C.  S.  SCHILLER]  Riddles  of  Sphinx  189  Prothyle, 
the  undifferentiated  basis  of  chemical  evolution.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  24  Apr.  5/1  That  hypothetical  substance—  the 
*  prothyl  '  —  of  which  the  entire  material  universe,  suns, 
planets,  comets,  and  nebula:,  is  made.  1905  Academy 
4  Feb.  108/1  At  present  theory  seems  to  suggest  that  this 
ether,  originally  'invented'  lo  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  light,  and  called  the  '  luminiferous  ether',  is  really  the 
Printa  materia  of  the  ancients,  the  Urstoff  of  the  Germans, 
the  protyle  of  Sir  William  Crookes. 

Anc.  Arch.     PI.  -a. 


II  ProtypOU 
[a.  Gr.  vporvTTov,  f.  as  next.]     (See  quota.) 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  552  To  set  up  Gargils  or  Antiques 
at  the  top  of  a  Gavill  end,  as  a  liniall  to  the  crest  tiles, 
which  in  the  beginning  he  called  Protyfia.  [margin,]  Moulds 
or  patter  ties.  1857  BIRCH  Attc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  167  These 
early  reliefs,  called  protypa,  or  bas  reliefs,  and  ectypa^  or 
high-reliefs,  were  also  used  for  decorating  houses  and  halls. 

II  Protypus  (pr^'tiprs).  Obs.  Also  in  angli- 
cized form  pro'type.  [f.  Gr.  ir/>o,  PRO-  2  -i-  rviros 
TYPE.]  (See  quot.  1656.^ 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,t  Protyfe..^  that  is  made  for  an 
example  or  copy  ;  an  image  or  form  whereof  moulds  are 
made,  hi  which  things  of  mettal  or  earth  are  cast.  i66s 
EVELYN  Chalcogr.  (1769)  16  The  protypm  was  of  wax  for 
efformation. 

Prou,  obs.  f.  PKOW  sbl  and  -  ;  van  Puow  v.  Obs. 

Proud  (praud),  a.  (sb.,  adv.}  Forms:  see 
below.  [Late  OE.  pr&t,  pnld  «  ON.  f>rud-r 
brave,  gallant,  magnificent,  stately  (whence  Icel. 
pruQuri  MSw.  pntdh>  MDa.  pntd}  ;  both  prob. 
a.  OF.  prud,  prffJ,  nom.  f>ruzt  prfa  (  =  *pritt-st 
*prdl-s]  valiant,  doughty,  gallant  (  1  1  the.  in  Godef.), 
in  mod.F.  prettx  Prov.  pros,  pro.  Cat.  prou, 
It.  prode  valiant,  Rhseto-Rom.  prus  pious  :—  late  L. 
*prod-is  profitable,  advantageous,  useful  (prode 
neut.  in  Itala  a  200)  ;  app.  either  the  source  of, 
or  taken  from,  the  first  element  of  L.  prdd-esse  to 
be  of  value,  be  good.  See  also  PKKUX,  PROW  a.t 
and  cf.  PKIDE.J 

A,  Illustration  of  Forms. 
a.    1-5    prut,    5    prute,   3-5  prout,  -e,  5-6 
prowte.   Compar.  4  prottore  ,  -  our,  5  prutter  ,  -yr. 

a  *Q$Q  Liber  Scintill.  xlvi.  (1889)  159  Pryte  hea^e  utawyrpS 
&  wijierwyrdnyss  prute  [sublimes}  genybcrude.  a  1125 
Ancr,  R.  276  Eaoe  meihl  tu  beon  prut  1  c  1*90  S.  En$. 
Leg.  I.  225/197  Oure  maister  was  so  prout,  Lucefer,  for  his 
fairhede,  j>at  he  ful  sone  out.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9539 


1535  COVKKDALK   Job  xxxv.  12 
onproude  tyrauntes. 


1515 

King  stefnc  was  be  boldore  &  fie  prottore  {r>.r.  prottour)  uor 
bis  cas.  c  1440  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  57  Ne  for  no  good  chauncc, 
he  was  not  the  Pruttyr  \i',r.  prutter].  Ibid.  145  Spare  the 
meke,  and  wreke  Ham  on  the  Prowte.  c  1440  Gtsta  itotn. 
Ixv.  280  I  Marl.  MS.)  And  when  he  was  this  i-hycd.  he  wex 
prout.  1553  RespubHca  (Urandl)  v.  vii.  17  /o  thieke  prowte 
nowrecop. 

0.  1-4  prud,  4-45  prude,  (4-5  prode),  4-6 
proude,  4-7  prowd(e,  4-  proud.  Compar.  3 
pruder,  prudder,  5  prodder.  Super/.  3  pru- 
dest,  4  pruddest,  proddest,  5  pruddist. 

<  xooo  in  Napier  O.E.  Gloss.  226/233  Arrogantes^  modi?;: 
tv/prud.  £-1175  Lamb.  Hont.  57  Prud  ne  wreiere  ne  beo 
bu  noht.  a  1*25  Ancr.  K.  296  He  is  binge  prudest,  and 
him  is  scheome  loScst.  c  1330  R.  BKUUNE  Chron.  (1810) 
389  pe  proude  kyng  Pharaon,  bat  chaced  Israel,  c  1350 
will,  Palerne  2942  pe  proddest  of  hem  alle.  13. .  ETE. 
Allit.  P.  B.  1300  be  pruddest  of  be  province.  Ibid.  1772  pe 
prowde  prynce of  Perce.  i*..  Cttrs&rM. »4i£i Cott.)Fra baa 
prude  folk  had  hir  sen.  Ibid.  37571  Oft  bttides  bat  man  es 
Jjicurnmen  prode  for  halines.  01400-50  Alexander  4375 
pe  playne  purperyn  see  full  of  prode  fischis.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2743  The  pruddist  of  payone,  prise  men  of  honde. 
11450  MYRC  1129  Hait  bou..be  prodder  be  mad,  For  any 
ofyce  M  bow  hast  had?  i 
Because  of  the  wickednesse  ( 

B.  Signification. 

Senses  6  and  7  come  nearest  to  the  OF.  and  ON.  The 
unfavourable  sense,  so  early  in  Eng.,  may  be  due  to  the 
aspect  in  which  a  Norman  prud  barun  or  prode  chevalier 
presented  himself  to  the  English  peasant  or  townsman.  (Cf. 
the  two  senses  of  L.  su^erbus.) 

It 1.  Having  or  cherishing  a  high  or  lofty  opinion 
of  oneself;  valuing  oneself  highly  on  account  of 
one's  position,  rank,  attainments,  possessions,  etc. ; 
Usually  in  a  bad  sense  :  Disposed  to  take  an  atti- 
tude of  superiority  to  and  contempt  for  others ; 
arrogant,  haughty,  overweening,  supercilious. 

a  1050  Liber  Scinttll.  xvit.  (1889)  85  Sawl  prutes  byft 
forlaeten.  ^1175  Lamb,  Horn.  5  Ne  beo  bu  hereuore  prud 
ne  wilde.  Ibid.  43  Prud  heo  wes  swi&e  and  modi,  c  1990 
Beket  980  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  134  iHe]  is  prou^t  and  con- 
teckor.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  172  Ne  to  depraue  bi 
persone  with  a  proud  herte.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop 
iv.  xx,  None  ought  to  be  prowd  agtynst  his  lord,  but 
ought  to  humble  hym  self  toward  hym.  iu6  Pit'gr.  Pcrf. 
l\V.  de  W.  1531)  1 8  Some  be  as  proude  as  Nabugodonosor. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Contin.  119  They  are  as  brag  ye 
and  as  proude  as  pecockes.  1613  SIR  E.  HOBV  Counter- 
snarlc  54  Heewasaproud  insolent  Delegate.  1711  SWIFT 
yrnl.  to  Stella  20  Nov.,  Lord  Strafford  is  as  proud  as 
Hell.  1781  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  ix.  vi,  They  say  he's 
as  proud  as  Lucifer.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  vi.  06  Know- 
ledge is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ;  Wisdom  is 
humble  that  he  knows  no  more.  iSao  BYRON*  Afar.  Fal.  \\. 
L  210  The  vile  are  only  vain;  the  great  are  proud.  1841 
W.  SPALDINC  Italy  $  It.  is/.  II.  16  Claims  not  less  arrogant 
than  those  of  the  proudest  popes  in  the  middle  ages.  1859 
TKNNVSON  Geraint  fy  Enid  347  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy 
wheel  and  lower  the  proud. 

b.  Const,  of  (the  thing,  quality,  action,  etc. 
which  constitutes  the  ground  of  pride).  See  also  2. 

1421  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv,  Priv.  154  Haue  knowynge 
of  thy-Selfe,  and  l>e  not  Prule  of  so  hey  vyrchipp.  c  1510 
MORE  Picas  Wks.  17/2  If  thou  haste  receiued  it;  why  artc 
thou  prowde  therof,  as  thoughe  thou  haddst  not  receiued  it. 
I593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vft  iv.  x.  77  Iden  farewell,  and  be  proud 
of  thy  victory.  1616  K.  C.  Times1  Whistle  in.  959  Most  of 
our  women  are  extreamly  proud  Of  their  faire  lookes.  1707 
NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  vii.  317  If  a  man  were  to  be  proud 
of  anything,  it  should  be  what  the  angels  were  proud  of,., 
their  intellectual  endowments.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend 
(1865)  140,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  be  ashamed  than 
proud  of  myself  if  they  had.  1859  Gt:o.  EIJOT  A.  Bede  ii, 
An  ornament  of  which  she  was  much  prouder  than  of  her 
red  cheeks. 

C.  Preceded  by  a  sb.  in  comb.  -^  proud  of . . . 
168*,  etc.  [see  PURSE-PROUD).     1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr. 

Hunting  viii.   354,  I  could  make  Tour  or  five  spans  of..     , 
good  and  well-matched  oxen.. and  I  am  now  becoming  a 
little  ox-proud.     1904  Globe  27  Oct.  4/4  No  one  can  prevent 
the  woman  who  is  jewel-proud . .  from  bedecking  herself  with 
gems  on  every  possible  and  a  few  impossible  occasions. 

2.  Highly  sensible  of,  or  elated  by,  some  honour 
done  to  one ;  feeling  oneself  greatly  honoured  by 
some  act,  fact,  or  relation  ;  taking  pride  or  having 
high  satisfaction  in  something ;  in  early  use  (as  still 
in  diet/.)   sometimes   merely  ~  gratified,   pleased, 
glad.     Often  const,  of,  or  with  inf. 

c  1*50  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1414  Wi'S  gold,  and  stluer,  and  widsrud, 
Dis  sonde  made  5e  mayden  prud.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL, 
I),  xin.  59  Pacience  was  proude  of  bat  propre  seruice,  And 
made  hym  muirth  with  his  mete,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  363 
Pelleus  of  the  proffer  was  proude  at  his  hert.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  //,  in.  iii-  IQI  Faire  Cousin,  you  debase  your*Princely 
Knee,  To  make  the  base  Earth  prowd  with  kissing  it.  1677 
DRYDKN  Apol.  Heroic  Poetry  Ess,  (Ker)  I.  182  The  author 
of  the  Plain  Dealer^  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 
1781  COWPER  Charily  308  A  divine  ambition,  and  a  zeal.  The 
boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feel.  1784  BURNS  '  There 
was  a  lad1  iv,  Hell  be  a  credit  to  us  a*,  We'll  a'  be  proud  o' 
Robin.  iooa  LD.  KITCHENER  in  Westtn.  Gas.  30  July  5/1 
This.. will,  I  am  sure,  be  well  understood  by  the  Army  I 
have  been  so  proud  to  command. 

3.  Having  a  becoming  sense  of  what  is  due  to  or 
worthy  of  oneself  or  one's  position ;  unwilling  to 
stoop  to  what  is  beneath  one ;   characterized  by 
lofty  self-respect;   feeling  or  showing  a  proper 
pride. 

1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  H.  305  F.  You're  strangely  proud. 
P.  bo  proud,  I  am  no  Slave:  So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no 
Knave.  1761  GRAY  Sketch  \  Too  poor  for  a  bribe  and  too 
proud  to  importune.  i8»8  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Burns  (1857)  I.  233 


PROUD. 

Many  a  poet  has  been  poorer  than  Burns ;  but  no  one  was 
ever  prouder.  1833  TENNYSON  Lady  Clara  /•  V/r  de  I' ere  ii, 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine,  Too  proud  to  care  from 
whence  I  came. 

4.  trans/.  Of  actions,  etc.  :  Proceeding  from  or 
indicating  pride;  arrogant,  haughty,  presumptu- 
ous ;  arising  from  lofty  self-respect, 

1390  GOWEB  Conf.  II.  379  Ther  was.  .many  a  proud  word 
spoke  also.  1535  COVKHDALB  Piov.  vi.  17  There  be  sixc 
things  which  the  Lorde  hateth.  ..A  proude  loke,  a  dys- 
semblynge  longe  (etc.].  1701  Stanleys  Hist.  Philos.<  Bio*. 
o  This  Philosophy  [the  Sloick]  has.  .charmed  a  World  of 
People  by  its  Proud  and  Ostentatious  Principles.  1790 
COWI-ER  it/other's  Picture  no  Higher  far  my  proud  preten- 
sions rise— The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies.  1853 
tr.  F.  ^renter's Homts New  World  \ I.  xxvti.  3 1 1  The  Indians, 
like  the  Greenlanders,  look  down  upon  the  white  race  with 
proud  contempt. 

6.  That  is  a  ground  or  cause  of  pride ;  of  which 
one  is  or  may  be   proud   (now  usually  in  good 
sense) ;  affording  high  satisfaction  or  gratification. 

a  1340  H  AMI-OLE  Psalter  xix.  8  t>ai  ere  on  heghe,  and  has 
haire  delite  in  proude  honurs  and  vayn.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE 
Herbs,  Weeds}  etc.  Wks,  (1587)  30*  Not  one  of  these 
rebuketh  avarice  And  yet  procure th  prowd  pluralities. 
(  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxv,  Let  those.  .Of  publike  honour  and 
proud  titles  bost.  1746-7  HLRVEY  Medit.  (1767)  I.  57  (Tombs) 
where  is  Honour,  with  her  proud  Tropnies  of  Renown? 
1831  LAMB  Elia  Scr.  H.  Ellistoniana.  One  proud  day  to  me 
he  took  his  roast  mutton  with  us  in  the  Temple.  1840 
DICKKNS  Bam.  Rudge  xlviii,  '  It  is  a  proud  sight',  said 
the  secretary.  1868  r  REF.MAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  44  The 
proud  inheritance  of  their  stainless  loyalty. 

II.  6.  As  a  poetic  or  rhetorical  epithet,  a.  Of 
persons,  their  name,  etc. :  Of  exalted  station,  of 
high-degree,  of  lofty  dignity;  lordly. 

ai*5Q/V0&.  JElfred  5  in  O.  E.  Misc.  102  Eorles  prute, 
knyhtesegleche.  c  1374 CHAUCER  Anel.  <fr  Arc.  147  Anobere 
ladye  proude  and  mi  we.  c  1415  WVNTOL  v  Cron.  iv.  viii. 
1148  Donald-Erchsone-Heggeboud  King  wes  xiiii.  winter 
provd.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  i.  50  Nature neucr  fram'd 
a  womans  heart;  Of  jprowder  stuffe  then  that  of  Beatrice. 
174*  GRAY  Spring  ii,  How  low(  how  little  are  the  Proud. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vi.  i,  High  though  his  titles,  proud 
Ins  name,  Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim.  1854 
CUR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Poems  (1004)  180/1  In  the  grave  will  be 
no  space  For  the  purple  of  the  proud. 

b.  Of  things:  Stately,  majestic,  magnificent, 
grand,  'gallant ',  splendid.  (Referring  to  aspect.; 

ci»y)S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  301/41  A  noble  churche  huyfounden 
bare,  with  wanes  faire  and  proute.  a  1300  Cursor  M .  3249 
Ring  and  broche  war  sclli  prude,  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  435 
With  pel ur  and  pall  &  niony  proude  rynges.  1530  PALSCK. 
321/2  Prowde  or  stately,  Jier,  1601  MAKSTON  Antonio** 
Reu.  in.  ii,  Tis  not  yet  prowde  day;  The  neat  gay  mUt[r]cs 
of  the  light's  not  vp.  1678  WOOD  Lift  28  June  (O.  H.  S.)  IL 
410  The  ruins.. do  shew  that  It  hath  been  a  verie  stale  lie 
and  proud  fabrick.  1794  MRS.  RAIX;I  IH-K  Myst.  Udolpho 
xv,  And  through  the  waters  view  on  high  The  proud  ships 
sail,  ami  gay  clouds  move.  1840  THIKLWALL  Greece  VII. 
Iv.  91  Ecbatana.  .one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world. 

fO.  transf.  Highly  pleasing  (to  other  senses), 
*  grand  '.  Obs,  rare. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus titinor)-io$  Persawand 
prowd  sawoure  bare  Of  sottyne  [sodden]  flesche. 

7.  Characterized  by  great  vigour,  force,  or  vitality, 
such  as  indicates  or  suggests  pride :    in   various 
applications.     •(•  a.    Of  warriors   (or  their  acts) : 
Valiant,  brave ;  mighty ;  esp.  in  phr. proud in  pres 
(,prefc}t  valiant  in  conflict  (see  PRESS  sb^  I  b). 

c  iy»oSir  Tristr.  57  To  Marke  \>c  king  bai  went  Wij>  kni^tes 
proude  in  ores,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2i3aTo  purvey  a  pepull 
pruddest  of  werre.  Ibid.  6719  Preset  hym  with  payne,  &  with 
proude  strokes,  c  1410  Arffiu.  Arth.  xlvii,  Thenne  he  wente 
to  the  dece,  I  Jc-fore  thepruddust  in  prece.  15*3  LD.  BEBNERS 
Froiss.  I.  ccl.  371  The  ii  squiers  within  were  right  hardy  and 
prowde.  1591  CONINGSBY  Jrnl.  Siege  Rotten  in  Canuicn 
Misc.  I.  58  Thus  have  you  the  most  prowd  sally  that  any 
capten  here  can  tell  of  to  their  memoiie.  1607  DRYDKN 
I'trg.  Georg.w.  27  The  youthful  Prince,  with  proud  allarm, 
Calls  out  the  vcnt'rous  Colony  to  swarm. 

b.  Of  animals :  Spirited,  high-mettled ;  marked 
by  vigorous  and  fearless  activity;  moving  with 
force  and  dignity.  (Chiefly  poet.) 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  $  Sfns.  3714  Bestys  that  be  proude : 
As  boors,  lippardys,  and  lyouns.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  u.  U. 
21,  I  haue  dogges  my  Lord,  Will  rouze  the  proudest  Panther 
in  the  Chase.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  858  The  Fiend  repli'd 
not,  . .  But  like  a  proud  Steed  reind,  went  ha  u  tic  on, 
Chaumping  his  iron  curb.  1780  COWPER  Table-Talk  523 
Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course  I  jke  a  proud 
swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  force. 

o.  Of  the  sea  or  a  stream :  Swelling,  swollen, 
high,  strong,  in  flood. 

153$  COVERDALE  Job  xxxviii.  ii  Here  shalt  thou  lave 
downe  thy  proude  and  bye  wawes.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  ff, 
n.  i.  91  Which  falling  in  the  Land,  Hath  euerie  petty  Riuer 
made  so  proud,  That  they  haue  ouer-borne  their  Continents. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxxiv.  5  Then  the  proud  waters  had  gone 
ouer  our  soule.  i8a8  BUCHAM  Ballads  JV*.  Scot.  I.  247  The 
wind  was  loud,  the  stream  was  proud,  And  wi'  the  stream 
gaed  Willie.  1894  Field  i  Dec.  838/1  In  the  big  rivers  of 
upper  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  grayling  lives  in  the  turmoil 
and  '  proud  '  water. 

d.  Of  organic  structures:  Overgrown,  exuberant, 
too  luxuriant ;  swelling  or  swollen,  tumid,  (tf) 
Said  of  the  sap :  Swelling  ;  rising  or  circulating 
vigorously ;  also,  said  locally  of  plants,  or  parts 
of  them,  as  buds,  shoots,  grain.  (See  also  WINTER- 
proud^  (ft)  Applied  to  overgrown  flesh  in  a 
healing  wound :  see  also  PROUD  FLESH. 

in -2 


PBOUD. 

[1586  A.  DAV  Eng.  Secretary  u.  (1625)  78  Metaphor* .  .as 
if  we  should  say..corne  by  the  stately  length  and  weighty 
care  it  carriclh,  to  be  proud.]  1593  SHAKS.  Kick,  ft,  ill.  iv. 
59  As  we.. wound  the  Barke,  the  skin  of  our  Fruit-trees, 
Least  being  ouer-proud  with  Sap  and  Blood,  With  too  much 
riches  it  confoun<5  it  selfe.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/,  beasts 
(1658)  2ig  Used  by  Physitians  for  taking  down  of  proud  swel- 
ling wounds.  1648  MARKHAM  House™.  Card.  in. ^x.  (1668)79 
Now  sap  in  flowers  is  strong  and  proud.  1664  Bvn.rH 
Sylva  32  About  the  beginning  of  March  (when  the  buds 
begin  to  be  proud  and  turgid).  1764  Museum  Rust.  III. 
xxxiv  152  Ten  acres  of  wheat,  which,  after  Christmas, 
seemed  proud.  1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Glass.,  Proud, 
luxuriant:  '  Corn's  varra  proud.'  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.farm 
II.  515  If  the  winter  has  been  open  and  mild,  the  autumn- 
wheat  plant  will  have  grown  luxuriantly,.. so.  .that  it  may 
have  become  proud,  that  is,  in  a  precocious  state  of  forward- 
ness for  the  season. 

8.  Sensually  excited;  '  swelling  ,  lascivious.  TObs. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  26  In  ashes  and  sackcloth  he  did 

array  His  daintie  corse,  proud  humors  to  abate.  1503  SHAKS. 
Lucr.  712  The  flesh  being  proud,  Desire  doth  fight  with 
grace.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  vii.  27  Who  having  made 
their  flesh  proud  by  pampering,  do  now.. cast  off  all  feare 
of  God. 

b.  spec.  Of  certain  female  animals,  as  bitches, 
mares,  elephants :  In  a  state  of  sexual  excitement ; 
'  in  heat '.  ?  Obs. 

1575 TUEBERV.  Vcntrie  vii.  17  Afayre  Bitch .  .the  whiche  you 
may  make  to  goe  proude  in  this  wyse.  1590  COKAINE  Treat. 
HuHtinf&OlD,  A  Hrachis..nine  dales  full  proude.  1615 
tr.  De  Man/art's  Sum.  E.  Indies  17  To  take  them  [wild 
elephants),  .they  make  vse  of  a  female,  when  shee  goeth 
proud,  in  her  heate  fete.].  1717  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  I. 
Eej  b/2  Make  Broth  thereof  and  of  this  give  her  some  twice 
or  thrice,  and  she  will  infallibly  grow  proud.  1781  P. 
BECKFORD  Hunting  (1802)  62  Watch  over  the  bitches  with 
a  cautious  eye,  and  separate  such  as  are  going  to  be  proud, 
before  it  be  too  late. 

9.  dial,   or   local.    '  Large ;    projecting   in    any 
direction;  of  a  roof:  high-pitched" ;  also  '  said  of 
a  fulcrum  when  it  is  placed  too  near  the  lever  end  ' 
(E.  D.  D.) ;   and  in  other  transferred  uses :   see 
quots. 

1815  JAMIESON,  Promt,  applied  to  a  projection  in  a  hay. 
stack,  during  the  act  of  rearing  it,  whence  it  needs  dressing 
in  a  particular  quarter.  1857  P-  COLQUHOUN  Coinf.  'Oars- 
tnans  Guide '  13  It  has  been  the  custom  to  fill  oars  very 
square,  to  make  them  row  proud ;  but  there  are  few  men 
capable  of  enduring  proud  oars  for  any  length  of  timevnot 
rowing  the  stroke  out  is  attributable  to  these  proud  fillings. 
1886  .5.  /K  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  The  nails  [in  a  horseshoe] 
stand  out  too  proud':  'The  board's  a  bit  too  proud,  it 
wants  spoke-shaving  off.'  Mod., '  You  are  too  proud  ' :  said  of 
or  to  a  person  who,  trying  to  raise  something  with  a  crow- 
bar or  other  lever,  places  the  point  too  far  under  the  object 
to  be  lifted  (=  too  far  beyond  the  fulcrum). 

10.  Phrases,    a.  Proud  tailor:  a  local  name  for 
the  goldfinch,  from  its  showy  plumage. 

1770  D.  BARRINGTON  in  Archxologia  (1775)  III.  33  A  gold- 
finch still  continues  to  be  called  a  proud  tailor  in  some  parts 
of  England.  1829  Glovefs  Hist.  Derby  I.  151  Frittgilla 
Carduelis,  Goldfinch,  Thistle-Finch,  Proud  Tailor.  1876-81 
Yarrctfs  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4)  II.  118  note.  In  some  of  the 
Midland  counties  it  is  termed  '  Proud  Tailor  '. 

b.  To  do  (a  person)  proud  (colloq.) :  to  make 
proud,  confer  an  honour  upon,  gratify  highly. 

1819  Metropolis  I.  220  '  You  do  me  proud  ,  said  the 
general.  1837  THACKERAY  Ravenswing  i,  Madam,  you  do 
me  proud.  1884  Milnor  (Dakota)  Teller  22  Aug.,  The 
people  of  Milnor  have  done  themselves  proud  in  building  a 
school  house.  1899  Daily  News  i  June  6/4  The  sun  did 
himself  proud... For  once  the  tents  were  not  actually 
crammed  throughout  the  afternoon. 

fc.  To  make  it  proud:  to  behave  proudly  or 
haughtily.  Obs.  (See  MAKE  w.i  68  b.) 

c  1460   Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  263  She  can  make  it  full 
prowde  with  iapes  and  with  gynnes.    14. .  Tundale's  Vis. 
486  pis  hogy  best.. His  sette  to  swolo  covetous  men  pat  in 
erbe  maky^t  hit  prowd  and  towje. 
fC.  assl>.  Obs. 

1.  A  proud  person ;  one  of  high  degree. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13696  Pirrus  with  that  proude  presit  to 
pe  temple,  Weddit  (rat  worthi,  &  as  wif  held.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  24  Wes  neuir  proud  of  sic  auctoritie 
Moir  wirschip  wan.  a  1586  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Scot.  Poems 
(1786)  190  He  luifit  that  prowde  in  paramouris. 

2.  Pride,  rare.  (Prude  (u)  was  also  early  southern 
ME.  spelling  oipryde,  PBIDE.) 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  4  (Harl.  MS.)  Alle  pat  is  in  pe  wordle 
ober  it  is  fals  couetise  of  flesch,  or  fals  couetise  of  yen,  or 
prowde  of  lif. 

D.  as  adv.  Proudly,  in  a  proud  manner  (in 
various  senses). 

«..  Cursor  At.  28515  Lucheri  has  don  me  scrud  Me-self 
and  here  my  bodi  prud.  c  1415  Cast.  Perscv.  1793  in  Macro 
Plays  130  Heyl,  prmse,  proude  prekyd  in  palle  !  1534  MORE 
treat.  Passion  Wks.  1272/2  Men  maye  call  hym  a  foole 
that  beareth  hymselfe  prowde,  because  he  ietteth  about  in 
a  borowcd  gown.  1857  [see  9  above]. 

E.  Comb.   a.   parasynthetic,   as  proud-blooded, 
-crested,    -minded,    -paced,    -pillared,    -quivered, 
-spirited,  -stomached:    see   also  PROUD-HEARTED. 
b.  adverbial,  as  proud-blind  (blinded  by  pride), 
-exulting,  -glancing,  f  -piect  (proudly  or  splendidly 
variegated),  f  -pight,  -prancing. 

X599  Broughton's  Let.  ix.  32  Put  on  your  spectacles  you 
purblind  and  "proud-blind  Pharisee.  1759  MASON  Caractacus 
Poems  (1774)  261  *Proud-crested  soldier  f  1796  Poetry  in  New 
Ann.  Reg.  168  To  leave  him,  *proud-exulting  in  his  pains. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  \\.  i.  132,  I  am  as  peremptorie  as 
she  "proud  minded.  1616  Marlowe's  Faust.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
Z20/3  On  a  proud-pac'd  steed,  as  swift  as  thought,  c  1600 


1516 

SHAKS  Saint,  xcviii,  When  "proud  pide  Aprill  (drest  in  all 
his  trim)  Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  euery  thing,  c  1400 
I  and  Trey  Bk.  11191  Many  a  *proude  pight  pynacle  Stode 
a-boute  that  tabernacle.  1901  L.  F.  BEOBIE  in  Academy 
28  Sept.  258/1  »Proud-prancing  ./Eschylean  words.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xiii,  "Proud-stomached  teachers. 
•(•  Proud,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  fnitian,  ME.  frouden, 
i.pri'U  PROUD  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  proud  ;  to  behave  proudly. 

n  1000  Aldhelm  Gloss.  1161  in  Napier  O.  E.  Gloss.  32/1 
Fastu,  .i.  elatione,  prutunge.  c  1000  Corp.  Chr.  Coll. 
Cantor.  MS.  191,  20  paet  hi  wyllon  madman  oooe  prutian. 
Ibid.  168  Hwanon  hi  modigian  ma^on  o3oe  prutian.  c  1325 
Deo  Gratias  18  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  129  A  no|>ur  Mon  proudef 
as  dob  a  poo.  1382  WVCLIF  Job  xv.  20  Alle  his  da;is  the 
vnpitous  man  proudeth.  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Henry  Gt.  117 
There  prowdeth  Pow'r,  here  Prowesse  brighter  shines. 
b.  To  be  lively  or  wanton.  (Cf.  PROUD  a.  8.) 

c  iwoArth.  fy  Merl.  264  Mirie  time  is  Auerille . . 5ong  man 
wexef  jolif,  &  ban  proudeb  man  &  vviif. 

2.  trans.  To  make  proud  ;  to  puff  up  with  pride. 
c  1425  St.  Mary  of  Oignies  11.  ii.  in  Anglia  VIII.  153/12 

Nor  she  was  depressed  wij?  reproues  ne  prouded  wib  hir 
preisynges.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  cii.  403  Yee 
whom  Nature  hath  or  Fortune  prowded.  1606  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  11.  Trophies  1333  As  Sin  breeds  Sin,  and 
Husband  marr's  the  Wife,  Sister  prouds  Sister,  Brother 
hardens  Brother,  And  one  Companion  doth  corrupt  another. 

Hence  t  Prou'ded  ///.  a.,  made  proud,  over- 
swollen  ;  f  Fron-der,  ?  one  who  behaves  proudly. 

1602  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  l.x.  Hi.  236  The  prouded  Flesh 
from  sins  excesse  to  \yaine.  1565  W.  ALLEN  Def.  Cnt/i. 
Doctr.  Purgatory  \\.  viii.  191  Goddes  Churche..hatheby  the 
spirite  of  God  beaten  downe  your  proudders,  the  Arrians : 
the  Macedonians  :  the  Anabaptistes.  1577  FULKE  Coti/ut. 
Purg.  298  [quoting  prec.J  Our  prowders  the  Arians. 

Proudens,  obs.  form  of  PRUDENCE. 

fProu-dfall.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PBOUD  a.  + 
(?)  FALL  j*.1]  ?  The  front  hair,  the  forelock. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy.  3025  The  shede  burghe  the  shyre  here 
shone  as  be  lilly,  Streght  as  a  strike,  straght  burgh  the 
myddes,  Depertid  the  proudfall  pertly  in  two,  Atiret  in 
tressis  trusset  full  faire. 

Proud  flesh.  [See  PROUD  a.  7  d  (*).]  Over- 
grown flesh  arising  from  excessive  granulation 
upon,  or  around  the  edges  of,  a  healing  wound. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cinirg.  78  An  hori  elde  wounde  bat 
hab  summegreete  crustis,  or  ellis..sum  gret  proud  fieisch 
to  hi^e  [Lat.  carnem  siiperflitain grossftm].  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
GuiUaaaaf*  Fr.  Chirurg.  sob/2  Aboue  the  ordinary 
fluxions,  therin  engendreth  proude  fleshe.  1685  BOYLE  Enq. 
Notion  Nat.  vii.  323  In  wounds,  proud-flesh,  and  perhaps 
funguses,  are  as  well  produced  and  entertained  by  the  aliment 
brought  to  the  wounded  part,  as  the  true  and  genuine  flesh. 
1779  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIX.  80  If  fungus,  commonly  called 
proud-flesh,  should  appear,  a  dressing  of  dry  lint  will  mostly 
soon  repress  it.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  <fr  Nose  I. 
526  The  formation  of '  proud  flesh  '  on  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Hence  Pron'd-flesh  v.  trans.,  to  cause  a  growth 
of  proud  flesh  upon  (in  quot.  _/?£•.). 

1876  S.  LANIER  in  Life  ff  Lett.  Ii.  Taylor  (1884)  II.  xxviii. 
693  The  additional  forcing  of  such  a  tendency,  .becomes  posi- 
tively hurtful  through  proudfleshing  the  artistic  conscience. 

Proudfttl  (prau'dful),  a.  Now  dial.  [f. 
PROUD  a.  +  -FUL  :  cf.  PRIDEFUL.]  Full  of  pride ; 
abounding  in  pride ;  proud.  (In  quot.  ipoo  as  adv.) 

1340  Ayenb.  217  Prouduol  clobinge  ne  wynp  na^t  of  god. 
01578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chroii.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  81 


PROVABLE. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  2136  Duk  Nestor  was  ful  of  wratthe 
and  ire  Toward  Antenor,  that  proudely  sire. 

Proudly  (prairdli),<«fc>.  Forms  :  see  PROUD  a. 
I  and  -LY-.  [Late  OE.  prutlice :  see  -LY  2 ;  ME. 
prudeliche  ^\  In  a  proud  manner ;  with  pride. 

1.  With  excessive  self-esteem ;  with  an  attitude 
or  air  of  superiority ;  haughtily,  arrogantly. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  Iviii.  (1889)  178  Prutlice  [superbc] 
witan.  a  1225  Leg,  Kath.  577  pa  onswerede  pe  an  swiSe 
prudeliche,  pus,  to  pe  prude  prince,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  534 
Fyrumbras  ansuerde  him  agayn  proutefiche&  sayde;.  .*Ich 
hem  wolde  wel  conquere  wi|>  my  swerd  trenchaunt '.  14 .. 
Tourn.  Tottenham  30  in  Hazl.  E.  /*.  P.  III.  84  How 
I  prudly  among  vs  thy  dorter  he  craues.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SUi- 
dane's  Comin.  192  b,  He  aunswered  contemptuously  & 
proudlye.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  m.  x.  178 
[She]  thinketh  the  proudlier  of  herselfe.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  55  Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall  By  weakest 


243  She  leaves  ms  pr 
through  the  dowie  heather.  1900  '  ZACK  '  (GwEN.  KEATS) 
Tales  D  unstable  WWr  (1901)  135  (Devon  dial.)  He  moved 
that  free  and  yet  that  proudful  I  couldn't  but  call  to  mother 
to  mark  him. 

Froird-hea'rted,  «•  Having  a  proud  heart 
or  spirit;  proud,  haughty. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Row.  Rose  1491  Proude-herted  Narcisus. 
14..  in  Harrow.  Hell  Introd.  25  The  horss  hath  xxv 
propertes,.  .iiii  off  a  lyon.  .prowd-herted,  brod-brestid»  iiii 
good  legis,  and  a  stowte  stern.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  116  Oft  dois  hautane  proud-hartit  men  to 
wvn  los  in  armes,  mare  for  pride  na  prow.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  Vlt  v.  i.  98  And  so,  prowd-hearted  Warwicke,  I 
defie  thee.  a  1803  Young  Benjie  iv.  in  Child  Ballads  iv. 
(1886)  282/1  And  he  was  stout,  and  proud-hearted,  And 
thought  o't  bitterlie.  1861  TKOLLOPE  Framley  P.  I.  xi.  236 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  proud-hearted  should  love 
those  who  despise  them  ;  and  Lucy  Robarts  was  very  proud- 
hearted. 

So  Prou'd-heart  sb.,  a  name  for  a  proud-hearted 
person  ;  a.t  proud -hearted. 

1362  LANCL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  45  Pernel  proud-herte  [C.  VII.  3 
proute-herte]  platte  hire  to  grounde,.  .And  beo-hi3te  to  him 
pat  vs  alle  maade,  Heo  wolde  [etc.].  1819  KEATS  Lamia 
li.  285  Leaving  thee  forlorn.. For  all  thine  impious  proud- 
heart  sophistries.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  n.  324  Those  young 
and  proud -heart  lords. 

Proudish  (prau-dij),  a.  [f.  PROUD  a.+  -ISH  i.] 
Somewhat  proud,  rather  proud. 

1658  COKAINE  Trappoliit  iv.  i,  I  do  remember  my  self  well 
enough,  yet  Eo,  Meo,  and  Areo,  have  made  me  something 
proudish.  1688  PENTON Guard.  Instruct.  (1897)  44Especially 
when  they  are  a  little  proudish.  1827  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey 
vi.  i,  He  said  this  with  a  proudish  air. 

tPrOU'dling.  Obs.  rare,  [f.asprec.  + -LING  I.] 
A  proud  person  ;  a  '  son '  or  '  daughter  of  pride  *. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Henry  Gt.  152  Milde  to  the  Meek,  to 
Proudlings  sterne  and  strict.  1628  SIR  W.  MURE  Doomes- 
dny  196  There,  the  Ambitious.. Of  base  contempt  is  made 
PJ~yse :  The  Proudling  pestred  downe. 

tProu'dly,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY1.]  Of  proud  manner;  proud-looking. 


imperious  reign  of  corruption. 

D.  With  lofty  satisfaction  or  self-respect ;  with 
a  high  sense  of  honour  done  to  one,  or  of  what  is 
worthy  of  one ;  with  elation  or  exultation. 

1753  A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  23  Rather  than 

drag  a  feverish  Life  under  an  huge  Load  of  Misery,  he 

]    proudly  resolves  to  put  an  End  to  his  Sufferings.     1855 

j    MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  290  A  rule  which,  as  far 

back  as  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  had  been  proudly 

declared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of  Westminster  Hall 

to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  jurisprudence. 

1871  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xvii.  79  A  conquest  which 

is  proudly  contrasted  with  the  petty  exploits  of  the  first 

Caesar  in  the  same  island. 

2.  With  an  aspect  or  manner  suggesting  pride ; 
grandly,  magnificently,  splendidly ;  -\  gallantly, 
valiantly  (quot.  c  1420);  with  spirited  and  dignified 
movement ;  with  vigour  or  force,  exuberantly. 

ciosp  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  313 
Eac  hi^  prutlice  gymaS  ba^s  miotacismus  gefleard.  c  1200 
Vices  <$•  Virt.  107  Ne  he  ne  seal  to  prudeliche  bien  isc(r)edd. 
13. .  A".  A  Us.  3413  (Bodl.  MS.)  Many  stede  there  proudely 
lep.  t  1400  Destr.  Troy  371  A  chamber  full  choise..,  {>at 
proudly  was  painted  with  pure  gold  ouer.  c  1420  Brut  370 
Proutly  &  manly  he  quitte  hym  on  his  aduersarye.  a  1547 
SURREY  ALneid  \\.  (1557)  C  ij,  The  pillers  eke  proudly  beset 
with  gold,  And  with  the  spoiles  of  other  nations.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  v.  ii.  130  The  Tide  of  Blood  in  me,  Hath  prowdly 
flow'd  in  Vanity,  till  now.  1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Eng.  Improv.  ' 
Revhfd  73  The  best  season  is  when  the  Sap  is  ready  to 
stir,  not  when  it  is  proudly  stirring.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv. 
34  An  Imperial  City.. With  Towers  and  Temples  proudly 
elevate  On  seven  small  hills.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Way  Navy 
40  We  swept  proudly  up  to  the  anchorage  off  Buncrana. 

Proudness  (prau'dnes).  Now  rare.  [f.  PROUD 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  proud ;  pride. 

1.  Lofty  self-esteem,  arrogance,  haughtiness. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  116,  I  synnit.,In  he  exaltit 

arrogance  and  folye,  Prowdnes,  derisioun,  scorne  and  vilt- 
pentioun.  1552  LATIMER  Serm.  Gospels  iv.  173  He  fell.. in 
suche  a  hatred  and  proudenes  agaynst  God.  1588  A.  KING 
tr.  Camsins*  Catech.  Kj,  Thair  proudnes  is  intolerable. 
1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  465  Isaiah  accumulates  words,  to 
express  the  haughtiness  of  Moab..as  if  we  were  to  say 
'pride,  prideful,  proudness,  pridefulness '.  1902  E.  H. 
COOPER  2O/A  Century  Child  xii.  (1905)  231  They  [crabs] 
should  be  kept  in  a  bucket  for  a  week,  said  a  small  child 
firmly,  '  to  calm  down  their  proudness '. 

2.  Proud  show,  splendour,  magnificence. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  cu  401  Nature  wrongd  by 
Arte,  of  Prowdnes  more  than  need. 

Proues,  -ese,  -ease,  obs.  ff.  PROWESS. 
Prouey(e,  obs.  f.  PURVEY.  Prouffer,  -ffre,  obs. 
ff.  PROFFER.  Proun^e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRUNE  z;.1 

Proustite  (prw-stait).  Min.  [a.  Y.proustite 
(1832),  after  J.  L.  Proust,  a  French  chemist,  the 
discoverer;  see  -ITE1.]  Native  sulpharsenide  of 
silver,  occurring  in  crystals  or  granular  masses  of 
a  cochineal-red  colour ;  also  called  ruby  silver  or 
light-red  silver  ore. 

1835  C.  U.  SHEPABD  Min,  u.  II.  120  Proustite.  Aphotistic 
Melacone-Blende.  1872  Catal.  Min.  IV.  Nevill  20  Proust- 
ite in  large  crystals.  1893  CHAPMAN  Blowpipe  Pract.  156 
Proustite.  .is  recognized  by  its  deep  or  bright  red  colour. 

Prout(e,  Prouwis,  obs.  ft.  PROUD,  PROWESS. 

Provable,  proveable  (pr«-vab'l),  a.  Also 
4-5  prevable,  (5  -bulle),  6  proov(e)able.  [a. 
OF.  pro(it}vable  (^1225  in  Godef.)  that  can  be 
proved,  worthy  of  approbation,  ad.  L.  probabil-is 
PROBABLE.  The  form  prevable  is  f.  preve  (see 
PROVE)  ;  proveable  (usual  from  1 7th  to  early 
loth  c.)  affects  direct  formation  from  PROVE  v.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  proved ;  of  which  the  truth 
or  validity  can  be  established ;  demonstrable. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5414  And  if  thee  thinke  it  is  doutable, 
It  is  thurgh  argument  provable  [prig,  c'est  bien  par  argu- 
ment prouvable].  c  1400  Apol.  Loll,  j  It  is  not  a^en  pe 
feip,  or  prouable  ajen  pe  trowb.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
Inst.  I.  xv.  (1634)  79  They  seem  to  say  somewhat  by  reason 
proveable,  yet . .  there  is  no  stedfast  certainty  in  their  reasons. 
1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  272  He  makes  it  fully  proveable 
from  Scripture.  1729  BUTLER  Serm.,  Hum.  Nat.  \.  notet 
[This]  is  a  mere  question  of  fact . .  not  proveable  immediately 
by  reason.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit,  <5-  Dogma  (1876)  280  This 
being  proveable  from  Scripture.  1889  Spectator  23  Nov., 
The  steady  prosecution  of  every  provable  case  of  sanitary 
neglect. 

1 2.  Such  as  approves  itself  to  the  mind ;  worthy 
of  acceptance  or  belief;  plausible  ;  =  PROBABLE  2. 


BOVABLENESS. 

* :•  1400  lr.  Secfffa  Secret.^Gov,  Lortish,  118  Whennc 
shal   fynde   (lyucrs  tokenyngcs  &  contrary,  holde  )>e  all- 
dayc 
Smh 


is  more  proove.ible  to  atfirmc,  that  he  was  buried  at  Horsted 
here.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mtndozti's  Hist.  China  230  The 
Spaniards  did  giue  their  discharge  in  such  prouable  maner, 
that  the  captaines.  .were  satisfied  of  the  false  opinion. 

f  3.  Worthy  to  lie  approved ;  commendable, 
praiseworthy,  meritorious.  Obs, 

138*  WVCI.IF  Ecclu$,  xlii.  8  Thou  shall  b«n  lerned  m  allc 


insignia},  c  1410  Avow.  Art/t.  xxxvi,  As  prest  knyjte,  and 
preuabulle,  With  schild  and  with  spere.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  427  b/i  He  proufferyd  hym  to  god  in  al  thynges 
pryuables  and  wythoute  confusyon  in  his  werkys. 

1 4.  That  proves  or  turns  out  well ;  that  yields 
a  profit.  Cf.  PROVE  v.  10.  Obs.  rural. 

1x171*  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  474  The  most  proveable  pig  is 
the  cheapest,  though  dearest  at  first  cost.  1884  Cheshire 
(.I loss.,  Provable,  said  of  corn  that  yields  well. 

Hence  Provabi'lity,  Pro 'vable ness,  the  quality 
of  being  provable  ;  demonstrability. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Provableness.  1902  Month  May  4^3  The 
Chutch  . .  affirms  the  provability  of  the  Divine  existence. 
1908  SIR  E.  RUSSELL  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  July  773  There  is  at 
present  no  such  evident  provableness  in  them  as  can  make 
them  effective  in  motive. 

Provably,  proveably  (pr/7  vabli),  adv.    [f. 

prec.  -f  -LY  2.  Cf.  AF \provablement  (Act  25  Ed  w.  III. 
Stat.  v.  c.  2,  1351-2).]  In  a  provable  manner: 
t  a.  so  as  to  approve  itself  to  the  mind,  with  like- 
lihood {obs.) ;  D.  as  may  be  proved ;  demonstrably. 
1395  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  77  It  semeth  preuablj  to 
feithful  men  that  newe  deter minacioun  of  fleslih  prelatts  is 
suspect  of  eresie  eithir  of  errour.  i  1400  Apol.  Loll.  8  PUS 
prouabli  a  feipful  man  mi)t  in  Bering  man!  messis  geit  on  a 
day  seuenti  [MS.  pewenti]  ^owzand  $er  of  pardoun.  1460 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  379/1  If  eny  persone..therof  provably  be 
atteinte.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Titus  26  If 
thou  knowe  any  man  of  that  manors  and  vpright  lyuinge, 
that  no  faulte  can  proueably  be  layed  to  him.  1857  Chamb. 
JrnL  VI 1 1. 1 19/1  Supposing  her  to  be.  provably,  Lucy  Hamb- 
lin.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  4  Oct.  392/2  The  most  provably  con- 
servative  of  all  religious  rites. 

t  Froval.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PROVE  v.  +  -AL  :  cf. 
OF.  prouvaille  proof  (in  Godef.) ;  also  trial.'} 
The  act  of  proving  or  testing ;  «  PROOF  sb.  4 ;  some- 
thing that  proves  or  tests. 

i6a»  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d*Alf.  n.  325  [A 
Prison]  is.  .a  forced  tryall  of  a  mans  patience,.. a  prouall  of 
a  mans  friends,  and  a  revengement  of  his  enemies. 

Provand  (prp-vand).  Also  4-5  provande. 
[  —  MLG.  and  early  mod.Du.  provande  (Plantin, 
Kilian,  Hexham  1678);  app.  ad.  F.  provende  :  see 
PROVEND  sb.  In  quot.  1481  immediately  from 
Flemish  ;  but  in  earlier  examples  perh.  from  OF.J 
Food,  provisions,  provender;  esp.  the  food  and 
fodder  provided  for  an  army. 

(1341  (see  b].  ?«  1400  Cursor  M.  3317  (Fairf.)  Prouande 
[other  MSS.  fodder]  and  hay  buu  sal  nude  boun.  c  1450  Bk. 
Cnrtasye  608  in  Baoees  Bk.  (1868)  319  A  pek  of  prouande  on 
a  day ;  Euery  horse  schalle  so  muche  haue.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  xxvii.  (Arb.)  60,  I  wolde  ofte  sende  them  for  pro* 
uande  [orig.  wt  seynden  om  prouande].  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH 
Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  »**  iii  b,  That  their  Soldiers,  m  steade 
of  pay  with  money,  should  be  payed  in  Prouand,  which  was 
bread  and  cheese.  xfoySnAKs.  Cor.  ii.i.a67Cammels.  .haue 
their  Prouand  Onely  for  bearing  Burthens.  1818  Craven 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Provandi provender.  1890  G.  HOOPER  Welling- 
ton 141  The  Marshal . .  got  some  provand  from  that  un wasted 
country. 

b.  attrib.  Cf.  PROVANT  3. 

c  1341  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  541  In  Canabo  empt' 
pro  j  Provandpok.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  Ded. 
(iob),  Turning  their  Prouand  money,  .into  their  owne  purses, 

Provang,  obs.  form  of  PROBANG. 

Provant  (prp-vant),  sb.  Also  5-7  provent(e. 
[app.  n.  MLG. provant,  later  form  oiprovande  PBO- 
VANU;  perh.  sometimes  confounded  with  PUOVENT 
sb.  Formerly  prova'nt.  ] 

1.  Provand,  provender  ;  an  allowance  of  food. 

c  1450  Mankind  61  in  Marco  Plays,  The  chaff,  to  horse 
xall  be  goode  provente  ;  When  a  man  ys  for-colde,  be  straw 
may  bebrent.  1591  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  a)  22  From  the 
flesh  pots  of  Egipt,  to  the  Prouant  of  the  Lowe  Countreyes. 
a  1623  FLETCHER  Love* s  Cure  n.  i,  Onepeaze  wasasouldier's 

frovant  a  whole  day,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  1698 
'RYER  Ace.  E.  India  <y  P.  34  On  the  Shoulders  of  the  Coolies 
they  load  their  Provant,  and  what  Moveables  necessary. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickcrb.  vi.  viii.  (1861)  324  It  severed  off  a 
deep  coat  pocket,  stored  with  bread  and  cheese,  which  pro- 
vant rolling  among  the  armies  occasloneda  fearful  scrambling 
between  the  Swedes  and  Dutchmen.  1885  BURTON  Arab. 
Nts.  (1887)  HI.  96  Then  she  applied  herself  to  making  ready 
the  wants  of  the  way,  to  wit  provaunt  and  provender. 

T  2.  One  who  deals  in  provant ;  a  sutler.    Obs. 

1608  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Four  Plays  in  One  i.  i,  Oh,  gods  of 
Rome,  was  Nicodemus  To  bear  these  braveries  from  a  poor 
provant ! 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
provant  or  soldier's  allowance ;  hence,  of  common 
or  inferior  quality.  (Cf.  AMMUNITION  sb.  3.)  arch. 

1598  U.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  inffum.  in.  i,  5^M*«Kt  swore 
it  was  a  Toledo.  Bob.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 
1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  uSThe  provant  wine  ordained 
for  the  army  being  frozen,  was  dividea  with  hatchets.  1618 
R.  S.  Counter-Scuffle  C  j,  Commanders,  That  hither  come, 


1517 

compell'd  by  want,  Wilh  rustle  Swords,  and  Suits  Prouant. 
a  1639  SVKBSTKR  Afipiut  cj-  Virg.  i.  iv,  All  our  provant 
apparel's  torn  to  rags.  [1819  SCOTT  Ltg.  Montrose  ii,  The 
good  wheaten  loaves  of  the  Flemings  were  better  than  the 

rovant  rye-bread  of  the  Swede.  1863  SAL*  Capt.  Dangerous 
i.  16  Those  that  handle  the  backsword  and  are  quick  at 
finish  with  the  provant  rapier.) 

tb.  That  serves  or  engages  for  provant ;  mercen- 
ary ;  also  in  Comb,  as  provant-man,  a  mercenary. 

<  1614  1  ,i  sin  NGTON  Ruurr.  Serm.(i6y)1 43  Why  yet  do  they 
say  they  were  asleep  ?  The  reason  is,  they  are . .  mercenary 
Souldiers,  hired  to  it  by  the  Priests  with  a  large  piece  of 
money.  The  Provantman  will  undertake  to  say  any  thine, 
yea,  to  do  any  thing  for  money.  1663  KILLIGRKW  Parsons 
Wed.  l.  i,  Hang  him,  lean,  mercenary,  provant  Rogue. 

Hence  t**°vant  v.  trans.,  to  provision.  Obs. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuff 6  Yarmouth,  .should  not  onely 
supply  her  inhabitants  with  plentiful!  purueyance  of  susten- 
ance, but  prouant  and  victual!  moreouer  this  monstrous 
army  of  strangers. 

t  Fro'vant-ma-ster.  Obs.  [f.  PROVANT  sb. 
+  MASTER  ji.l :  cf.  Du.  pnrvand-nteesler  (Kilian  ; 
mod.Jroviand-),  G.proviant-nieistcr.]  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  commissariat ;  the  commissary ; 
also  ?a  supplier  of  or  dealer  in  provisions. 

i6o7TopSELi,  f'mr-f.  Beasts  (16=$)  399  When  the  Scythians 
understood  that  Darius  with  his  great  Army  stood  m  need 
of  victuals,  they  sent  unto  him  a  Provant-master  with  these 
presents  or  gifts,  a  Bird,  a  Mouse,  a  Frog,  and  five  darts. 
a  1618  MORVSON  /tin.  iv,  it.  v.  (1003)  244  Agayne  our  Prouant 
masters  for  apparrelling  the  soldier,  dealt  as  corruptly  as  the 
rest,  not  sending  halfe  the  proportion  of  Apparrel)  due  to 
the  soldier.  1620  MARKHAM  Farew.  Hustt.  11.  xviii.  (1668) 
97  According  to  the  opinions  of  antient  Husbandmen  and 
other  provant  Masters. 

Prove  (pr«v),  v.  Forms :  a.  prove,  etc. ; 
f.  preove,  preve,  etc.  :  see  below.  Inflected 
proved,  proving ;  Pa.  pple.  also  (orig.  in  Sc. 
legal  use)  proven,  [a.  OF.  provc-r  (nth  c.  in 
Littri),  iii  mod.t'.firouver  =  fr.proar,  Sp.freiar, 
Pg.  provar,  It.  probare :— L.  probare  to  test  (a 
tiling)  as  to  its  goodness,  to  try ;  to  approve ;  to 
make  good,  prove,  demonstrate;  f. prob-iis  good. 
In  OF.  the  Lat.  a  when  unstressed  became  o,  later 
ou  (probare,  prover ;  so  provant,  prov*!,  provons), 
but  in  the  stressed  syllable,  tie  (oe,  eo,  e),  later  en 
{probat,  pnteve,  later  preiwe),  as  in  the  sb. 
preuve  PKOOF.  In  modern  F.  all  forms  of  the  verb 
are  levelled  under  ou  (proiii'er,protivc).  In  ME. 
the  two  OF.  inflexional  types  gave  origin  to  two 
concurrent  forms  of  the  vb.,  prove  and  preove,  preve. 
In  Standard  Eng.  prove  alone  survives  ;  preve  is 
seldom  found  after  1 500,  but  was  usual  in  literary 
Scotch,  and  still  exists  (written  preeve,  prieve, 
preave,  preeave)  in  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  dialects. 
Cf.  the  parallel  phonetic  history  of  MOVE  v.  The 
pa.  pple.  proven,  orig.  Sc.,  horn  preve,  follows  the 
strong  vbs.,  e.  g.  cleave,  cloven,  weave,  woven.'} 

A.  Illustration  of  P'orms. 

1.  Present  stem. 

a.  3-3  prouwe,  3-7  prone,  (3  proul,  -y, 
y-proue),  4-5  prof,  profo,  4-6  north,  dial,  and 
Sc.  pruve,  prufe,  prowe,  5  -SVr.pruff,  5-6  prouve, 
proufe,  6  (prooeyve),  Sc.  pruiff,  proife  {pa. pple. 
prute),6-7  prooue,  proove,  (7  proov),  5- prove. 

c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  17  He..prouwede  de5  for  al  moncun. 
c  1200  Tritt.  Coll.  Ham.  93  Proue  ech  man  him  seluen. 
CI33P  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11633  Com  to 
morn,  &  prof  [v.  r.  proue]  by  day.  1387  TREVISA  Higdeii 
(Rolls)  VII.  99  He  perceyved  and  i-proved  be  deceyvynge 
of  Edrik.  (1400  Destr.  Troy  11665  As  prouit  is  of  old. 
1471  Fresentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (18881  23  It 
may  be  prowyd.  i$3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III. 
363  As  it  mycht  weill  be  prute  [rime  mute].  154* 
UUALL  Erasm.  Apopk.  181  b,  Alexander  in  prouvyng 
maisteries  would  not  bee  matched  but  with  kynges. 


l<6o  DAUS  tr.  Steidatu's  Comiit.  aaa  b,  Prophccyes,  wherof 
the  ende  prooued  some  trewe.  1576  Lich  field  Gild  Ord. 
(E.E.T.S.)  27  Prooeyvinge  the  same  supplycacion.  1599 
CHAPMAN  Hum.  Dayes  Myrtk  Wks.  1873  I.  71  You  are 
come  to  tempt  and  proove  at  full  the  spirit  of  my  wife. 
c  1600  MONTCOMERIE  Cherrie  ff  Sloe  1235  Experience  can 
proife.  1652  GA  TAKER  Antiitam.  13  Such  ..  arguments 
proov  nothing. 

0-  3-5  preoue,  4-5  proeue,  -ve,  prefe,  4-6 
preue,  preve,  4-8  prieve,  5-6  pref,  preiue, 
preif,  prewe,  6  preaue,  pryve,  Sc.  preiff,  prief, 
7  (8  Sc.)  prive.  See  also  the  contracted  form  PBEE. 
a  1225  A  Her.  K.  iBy  Hwon  heo  is  ipreoued  hit  sei3 : . .  Vor 
al  so  preoueS  God  his  icorene.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v. 
pr.  iii.  120  (Camb.  MS.)  Ne  I  ne  proeue  nat  thilke  same 
reson.  <  1386  —  Merck.  T.  904  Thexperience  so  preueth 
euery  daie.  1390  GOWER  Co'if.  III.  88  Which  in  som  cas 
upon  believe  Stant  more  than  thei  conne  prieve.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xn.  39  And  putteb  forb  presompcions  to 
preouen  be  sothe.  i  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  412/2  Prevyn.  or 
provyn.  a  1450  Cursor  M.  5374  (Fairf.)  Wele  y^  him  has 
nap  to  prefe.  c  1450  tr.  De  ItnitatiOHC  I.  xiii.  14  Ffire 
preueb  golde.  c  1470  HENRYSON  ^for.  Fab.  iv.  (Fox's 
Confess.)  xvii,  Or  heid,  or  feit,  or  paynchis  let  me  preif. 
«S3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  12  Nane  be  so  pert  to 
prewe . .  Of  thair  awin  blude  to  mak  ane  king  agane.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  vr.  xii.  18  Her  countenaunce  ancf  her  likely 
hew.. do  surely  prieve  That  yond  same  is  your  daughter. 
c  1600  Scot.  Poems  i6M  C.  (r8oi)  II.  186  Priests,  prief  you 
men.  1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  I.  ii.  in  Mullen  O.  PI.  I.  272 
To  prive  thy  sonne,  ..  Spaines  heire  Apparant.  a  1758 
RAMSAY  Masque  184  Skink  't  up,  and  let  us  prive. 


PROVE. 

2.  Pa.  pple.    Illustration   of  the  form  proven 
(also  6  -in).     (Properly  in  passive.) 

ciS3/t  Nunrr  New  Test,  in  Scots  (S.  T.  S.)  HI.  335  It  U 
evidently  knawin  ande  cleirly  provin.  1633  W.  STRUTHER 
True  Hapfines  8  When  a  number  serveth  not  necessitie,  all 
are  proven  to  be  weak.  17  .  .  kr  skint  s  Prim:.  Sc.  Law  (1890) 
598  A  verdict  of  not  proven  'isallowaUe—  and  common—  in 
Scotland,  and  involves  acquittal  and  dismissal  from  the  bar. 
1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Symbolic  Lang.  (1876)  175  Some  who  had 
proven  themselves  prolific.  1828  LANDOR  linag.  Cam:, 
Wolfgang  I,  Henry  ofMtlctal  Wks.  1846  I.  3I7/i  Did  not 
this  same  ..  man  ..  call  thee  a  felon?  not  having  proven 
theesuch.  1846  M'Cut-LocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II. 
225  A  verdict  of  Not  Proven  indicates  suspicion,  but  a 
want  of  proof  of  guilt.  1850  GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  V. 
224  Whatever  can  be  proved  from  his  mouth  .  .  may  be 
regarded  as  proven  a  fortiori.  1879  TENNYSON  Garcth  ft 
Lyn.  1390  Being  after  all  their  foolish  fears.  .only  proven 
a  blooming  boy.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  247  It  U 
generally  assumed.  .;  uul  this  U  by  no  means  proven. 
B.  Signification. 
I.  To  make  trial  of,  try,  test. 

1.  trans.  To  make  trial  of,  put  to  the  test; 
to  try  the  genuineness  or  qualities  of;  to  try,  test. 
arch.  exc.  in  technical  uses  (see  b,  etc.). 

r  1200  (see  A.  io).  a  1115  [see  A.  1  0],  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Roll-) 
0373  pis  noblemen..  pat  in  armes  iproued  beb  binorbe  & 
bisou(>e.  111300  Cursor  Al.  8115  (Colt.)  pe  might  o  bam 
bou  but  vs  proue.  1382  WVCLIF  jfas.  L  3  The  prouyng  of 
5<>ure  feith  werchith  pacience.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
43  How  be  fadir  taght  his  son  for  to  prufe  his  frende.  1526 
\  INDALE  John  vi.  6  This  he  sayde  to  prove  hym,  For  he 
hym  sylfe  knewe  what  he  wolde  do.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess. 
Poesie  (Arb.)  27  No  flesh  nor  bone  Can  preif  the  honnie  we 
from  Pinde  distill.  1611  BIBLE  i  Thess.  v.  21  Proue  (WYCLIK 
1382  prove,  1388  preue  ;c,  Rkem.  prooue,  TINDAI.E  to  Genei-a 
examen]  all  things:  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  1704 
OLDMIXON  Blenheim  xxii,  In  vain  they  prove  again  the 
bloody  Field.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  ill.  340  Nor  did 
he  turn  aside  to  prove  His  Brothers'  wisdom  or  their  love. 
1867  FROUDE  Short  Stud.,  Crit.  t,  Gosp.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  160  To 
prove  all  things  —  to  try  the  Spirits  whether  they  be  of  God. 
[The  prevailing  use  in  Bible  of  1611  (34  instances)  and 
retained  in  Revised  Version  1881-85.] 

b.  To  subject  to  a  testing  process  (any  natural, 
|    prepared,  or  manufactured  substance  or  object). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xi.  7  Syluyre  examynd  in  fire, 
proued  of  he  erth,  purged  seuenfald.  1498  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  i  pat  metaill.  .whilk  was  proved  and  founden  fats. 
24.  .  Ibid.  61  All  maner  of  mesurys..schnll  be  schewed  and 
prevyd.  150*  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  L  xvii.  165  As 
golde  is  proued  in  the  fournes.  1710  MRS.  MANLEY  Power 
of  Lovt  (1741)  328  He  saw  a  Gentleman  cheapning  and 
proving  Swords.  1788  J.  MAY  Jml.  «y  Lett.  (1877)  50  This 
afternoon  I  proved  my  rifle-gun.  1871  Routledge's  Ev. 
Hoy's  Ann.  135  The  monster  cannon  now  only  requires  to 
be  vented  and  proved. 

o.  Arilh.  To  test  the  correctness  of  (a  calcula- 
tion).    Also  intr.  in  pass,  sense. 

Sometimes  understood  m  sense  5. 

1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  15  There  are  three  different 
ways  of  proving  Multiplication.  Ibid.  16  Multiplication 
is  also  very  naturally  proved  by  Division.  1862  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  VI.  542  My  friend's  moral  arithmetic  was  wrongly 
squared,  and  wouldn  t  prove. 

d.  Coal-mining.     (See  quot.  1883.) 

1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  \.  viii.  124  The  coal  has  been 
proved,  if  not  worked  out,  under  every  part  of  it.  1883 
GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Prove,  .  .  to  ascertain  by 
boring,  driving,  etc.,  the  position  and  character  of  a  coal 
seam,  a  fault,  &c...To  examine  a  mine  in  search  of  fire- 
damp, &c-,  known  as  proving  the  pit. 

e.  To  take  a  proof  impression  of  (composed 
type  or  an  electro-  or  stereotype  plate). 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  590/1  (The  engraver]  proved 
a  plate  in  different  states,  that  he  might  ascertain  how  far 
his  labours  had  been  successful.  1847  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  958 
The  plate  is  .  .  sent  to  the  printer  to  prove. 

1  2.  intr.  To  make  a  trial  (of  something),  esp. 
by  tasting  ;  to  taste  (of).  Cf.  PBEB  v.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3656  pou  bidd  him  rise  (  ar-of  to  proue. 
1552  LVMHSAV  Monarcke  1113  Geue  thay  of  that  tre  had 
preuit,  Perpetuallye  thay  mycht  haue  leuit.  1622  K. 
HAWKINS  Yoy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  3*  Some  of  my  company 
proved  of  them,  and  they  caused  vomits  and  purging. 

3.  trans.   To  find  out,  learn,  or  know   by  ex- 
perience ;  to  have  experience  of,  to  experience,  '  go 
through',  suffer;   also  with  compl.,  to  find   by 
experience  (a  person  or  thing)  to  be  (something). 
Cf.  APPROVE  v.1  9.  arch. 

c  1175  [see  A.  i  «].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4383  If  i  liue  bou  sal 
me  proue  An  iuel  freind  to  bi  be-houe.  1500  BARCLAY  Shyp 
ofFolys  (1874)  I.  228  That  thoughe  a  man  had  hym  delyvcrnl 
than  The  same  peryll  wolde  he  have  proved  agayne.  1588 
ALLEN  Admen.  10  Other  inconveniences  which  they  had 
proued,  and  mighte  easelyfall  againe.  i66aCoKAiNE  Tragedy 
of  Ovid  v.  ii,  1  may  prove  The  like  sad  destiny  Clorina  did, 
Should  I  become  your  Wife.  1738  WESLEY  Pt.  u.  xiii, 
They  only  shall  his  Mercy  prove.  18.  .  M.  ARNOLD  Farewell 
x,  In  the  world  I  learnt,  what  there  Thou  too  wilt  surely 
one  day  prove,  That  will,  that  energy,  though  rare,  Are  yet 
far,  far  less  rare  than  love. 

1  4.  To  try,  endeavour,  attempt,  strive.  Usually 
const,  with  inf.,  also  with  if,  whether,  hmo,  and. 
Cf.  APPBOVE  v^  8.  Obs. 

c  1330  Amis  &  A  mil.  347  Euer  he  proued  with  nithe  and 
ond,  To  bring  him  into  care.  1381  WYCLIF  Rom.  xv.  16 
Forsoth  Macedonye  and  Achaye  proueden  for  to  make  sum 
collacioun.  c  1400  Soaidone  Bab.  183,  1  shall  prove  with  al 


.  . 

y  myghte  To  breke  there  bothe  spere  and  shelde.    c  um 
aufCoityar  304,  I  sail  preif  the  morne..To  bring  Coiliis 
the  Court.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comnt.  6  He  wyl 


.  .  . 

proue  and  do  the  best  he  can  to  make  the  same  decree  and 


PROVE. 

his  questions  to  accorde.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-.y  xxm.  xix.  487 
They  within  the  towne  were  driven  ..  to  plucke  off  the 
lether  from  their  shields  &  bucklers,  and  make  them  soft 
in  skalding  water,  and  prove  [amari]  how  they  could  eat 
them.  01610  PARSONS  Leicester!  Ghost  (1041)  13,  I 
also  prove  To  winne  their  handmaids. 

fta.  intr.  or  absol.  To  set  oneself  to  do  some- 
thing ;  to  try,  strive,  essay.  Olis.  rare. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olt.  Aj,  From  any  example,  either  of 
ancient  or  modern,  that  have  proved  in  this  kind,  a  1659 
OSBORN  Oostrv .  Turks  Wks.  (1673)  272  Yet  he  proved  against 
this  inconvenience,  with  as  much  caution  as  a  b/.past  error 
is  capable  to  admit. 

II.  To  make  good,  establish. 

6.  trans.  To  establish  (a  thing)  as  true ;  to  make 
certain  ;  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  by  evidence  or 
argument.  (The  subject  may  be  a  person,  a  fact, 
evidence,  etc.) 

In  this  sense  the  Sc.  pa.  pple.  prwcn  is  often  used,  esp. 
in  the  verdict  'Not  proven  ,  which  is  admitted,  besides 
'Guilty'  and  'Not  guilty ',  in  criminal  trials  in  Sc.  Law. 
See  examples  in  A.  2. 

a.  With  subord.  cl.,  or  obj.  and  compl. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  68  So  bet  be  witnesse  ne  preoue  heom 
ualse.  c  1230  Mali  Meiii.  23  Ha  is  an  hundred  degrez 
ihehet  toward  heuene  hwil  ha  meidenhad  halt,  as  bat  frut 
preoueS.  £12900".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  95/98  I-chulleproui  bathene 
ini^te  a-liue  beo.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  259  pat 
ooth  was  i-preved  untrewe.  1422  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.,  Priv, 
Priv.  218  Here  is  I-prowid  that  the  sowle  sueth  the  con- 
dycionys  of  the  bodyes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^s  Comm. 
101  b,  He  went  about  also  to  proue  hym  selfe  a  Germayne. 
1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys  le  Key  63  b,  Thother  goeth  about 
to  proue  that  the  world  is  eternall.  1715  DE  FOE  Pant, 
Instruct.  Introd.,  I  shall  take  up  no  tune  in  proving  this 
matter  to  be  a  duty.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  Hi.  §  5. 
137  Able  as  he  proved  himself,  his  task  was  one  of  no^common 
difficulty.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  II.  60/2  Theplaintiffand 
the  surveyor  proved  that  the  /.  C.  U.  carried  proper  lights. 

b.  with  simple  obj. 

c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  18  Y  wyl  no  byng  seye  But  bat  ys 
preued  by  crystes  feye.  c  1384  CHAUCKK  //.  Fame  II.  3<x> 
Who  so  seyth  of  trouthe  I  varye  Bid  hym  proven  the  con- 
trarye.  1387  TREVISA  fligdeu  (Rolls)  VII.  345  As  it  fil 
afterward  pe  sobe  was  i-preoved.  1428  in  Surtees  Alisc. 
(1888)  4  Any  thyng  agayne  ye  kynges  pease  yat  myght  be 
proved  apon  hym  lawfully.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logihe  (15801 
33  An  example  is  a  maner  of  argumentation,  where  one 
thyng  is  proued  by  an  other.  1605  CAMUEN  Rent.  33  If 
they  should  be  forced  to  prooue  descent.  1681  FLAVEL 
Meth.Grace  ix.  186  A  thousand  witnesses  cannot  prove  any 
point  more  clearly  than  one  testimony  of  conscience  doth. 
1782  G.  SELWYN  in  i$th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  VI. 
563  The  endeavour  to  prove  too  much  has  made  more 
Atheists  than  any  book  wrote  on  purpose  to  establish 
Infidelity.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxvi.  (1866)  II. 
39  To  prove,  is  to  evince  the  truth  of  a  proposition  not 
admitted  to  be  true,  from  other  propositions  the  truth  of 
which  is  already  established.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lady 
G.'s  Courtship  Ixx,  When  my  footstep  proved  my  coming. 
C.  To  fend  and  prove :  see  FEND  v.  2. 

6.  To  show  the  existence  or  reality  of;  to  give 
demonstration  or  proof  of  by  action ;  to  evince. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1077  Proued  was  son  his  sari  pride. 
(.-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera]  186  Scho  went  on 
to  pref  hir  arte.  c  1500  Lancelot  3476  No  man  shall  eschef 
Frome  yhow  this  day,  his  manned  for  to  pref.  1697  DRYDEN 
I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  105  Kv'ry  Knight  is  proud  to  prove  his 
Worth.  1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  i.  (1886)  2  They  should  prove 
their  love  of  him  whom  they  had  not  seen,  by  love  of  their 
brothers  whom  they  had  seen. 

7.  To  establish  the  genuineness    or  validity  of 
(a  thing  or  person) ;  to  show  to  be  such  as  is 
asserted  or  claimed. 

1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  41  The  holy  crosse  was 
provyd  by  resyng  of  a  Dede  man.  1531  in  Sel.  Cos.  Crt. 
Aegriests(i$gS)  33  Your  seid  Orator  hath  noo  especyaltie  ne 
wrytyng  prouyng  the  seid  contracle.  1642  FULLER  Holy 
fi  Prof.  St.  v.  in.  365  It  is  very  hard  to  prove  a  Witch. 
1866  NEALE  Seq.  <$•  Hymns  89  If  the  purple  proves  the  King. 
b.  spec.  To  establish  the  genuineness  and 
validity  of  (a  will) ;  to  obtain  probate  of. 

1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  22/1  By  the  seid  Testament  yet 
nought  proeved.  1521  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  120  Item 
in  expenses.  .or  the  will  cowd  be  proved.  1609  B.  JONSON 
Sil.  Wont.  v.  iii,  You  can  proue  a  Will,  master  Doctor, 


is  competent  to  prove  a  will  and  carry  out  its  provisions. 

8.  intr.  for  refl.  To  show  itself  to  be  (some- 
thing) ;  to  be  shown  or  found  by  experience  or 
trial  to  be  (so  and  so) ;  to  turn  out  (to  be),  a.  with 
complement  (sb.,  adj.,  or  infin.  phr.). 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  704  Wei  ny?e  pure  paradys  most 
preue  no  better.  1447  Shillingford  Lett.  (Camden)  101 
Which  offence  preveth  to  be  done  by  the  consent  (.etc.]. 
"551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  73  A  ragged  Colte  male 
proue  a  good  horse.  1584  K.  SCOT  Discov.  \Vitchcr.  x.  vi. 
(1886)  147  Dreames  proove  contrarie.  1506  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
iv.  xi.  35  If  ^old  sawes  prove  true.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n. 
83  One  accident,  that  might  have  proved  of  great  con- 
sequence. ai68o  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  65  For  Things 
said  false,  and  never  meant,  Do  oft  prove  true  by  accident. 
1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dont.  Med.  (1790)  285  When  the  disease 
proves  violent.  1823  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  H'hale  Fish.  107  The 
land.. nearest  to  us  was  Wollaston  Foreland,  which,  by  my 
late  surveys,  proves  to  lie  in  latitude  74°  25'.  1870  TYNDALL 
Lcct.  Electr.  i  This  gas  when  collected  proves  to  have  the 
specific  gravity  of  hydrogen. 

b.  With  adv.  or  advb.  phrase,  as  to  prove  well 
(obs.  or  dial.),  to  turn  out  well ;  now  only  with 
such  advbs.  as  how,  so,  otherwise. 


1518 

1447  SMUing/imi  Lctl.(Csun&vti  119  So  hit  proveth  by 
theseidebokeofDomesdey.  (IffeMcTHJUl  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.) 
746  Howe  the  yere  schuld  preue,  afftyr  that  Crystmes  day 
fully  thvponony  day  off  the  weke..  .Qwydyry[t]  schuld  prene 
fayr  or  foule.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin.  (Parker  Soc.)  327 
Such  marriages  seldom  or  never  prove  well.  1648  GAGE 
West  Ind.  79  Ships  which  have  proved  as  well  at  sea,  as 
those  that  are  made  in  Spain.  1695  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el. 
(1857)  III.  482  Engineer  Richards  has  proved  the.. new 
invented  mortars,  which  proved  to  admiration.  1794  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  |  98  In  case  the  weather  should  be  then  in  our 
favour  ;  but  it  proving  otherwise,  we  returned  to  Plymouth. 
a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  '  How  did  that  beast 

Erove?'  is  a  question  often  asked  of  the  butcher  by  the 
irmer.    1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  157  Breeders  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have 
their  sheep  prove  well. 

t  c.  To  prove  well :  to  be  well  seen,  to  be  evi- 
dent. Ol's.  rare. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol,  547  (Harl.  MS.)  Fill  big  he  was  of 
braun  and  eek  of  boones,  That  preuede  wel,  for  ouer  al  ber 
he  cam  At  wrastlynge    he  wolde    bere  away   be    Ram.    ; 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  viii.  425  He  is  a  grete  enemy  to    j 
alle   good   knyghtes,  and   that   preueth   wel,  for   he   hath 
chaced  oute  of  that  Countrey  syr  Tristram. 

9.  To  come  to  be,  become,  grow.   arch. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  3  This  Thomas,  .went. . 
after  to  Paris,  and  proued  best  learned  of  al  men  in  his  time. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  136  Neither,  .will  other  races  in  that    -. 
soile  proue  blacke.    1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Gcorg.  in.  814  To    • 
Birds  their  Native  Heav  ns  contagious  prove,  From  Clouds 
they  fall,  and  leave  their  Souls  above.    1842  TENNYSON  Lord    j 
of  ftiirleigh  66  Then  her  countenance  all  over  Pale  again 
as  death  did  prove. 

1 10.  intr.  To  turn  out  well ;  to  prosper ;  to 
thrive ;  to  succeed.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  fy  T.  659  Ye  shul  se  wel    I 
thanne    How   bat  oure   bisynesse  shal   thryue   &   preeue. 
•  1440  Pro/up.  Pan'.  415/2  Provyn,  or  chevyn,  prosperor.    \ 
1543  Act  35  Hen.  I'll/,  c.  17  §  i  Standils  or  Storers,  likely    ; 
to  prove  and  to  be   Timber-trees.     V  a  1550  Hye    Way   to    \ 
Spyttel  Ho.  690  in  Hazl.  /•;.  P.  P.  IV.  55  Inholders  that    | 
lodi;e   hoores  and   theues,  Seldon   theyr  getyng  ony  way    j 
preues.     1578   LYTE  Dodoens  l.   xxvi.  30  Orpyne  prouetn 
wel  in  moyst  shadowy  places.     1604  E.  HAKE  No  Gold,  No 
Gooiinesse  in  Farr  .V.  /'.  Jos.  1  (1848)  255  Nothing  proves    j 
where  gold  is  skant.     1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ty  P.  376 
All  the  E^gs  laid  under  one  Hen  do  not  always  prove. 

til.  trans.   —  APPROVE  z>.l  6.  Obs. 

1387  TRE>  ISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  337  Kyng  William  his 
dedes,..[i>ceb]  worby  to  be  i-preved.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
4942  Part  of  bat  pepull  prouyt  hit  for  wit.  1545  T.  FORSTER 
Disc,  in  Tytler  Hut.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  33  He  thinketh  that 
that  adventure  would  be  proved  ;  for  he  saith..the  cardinal 
is.  .smally  beloved  in  Scotland. 

12.  Prove  up.  (U.S.)  To  adduce  or  complete 
the  proof  of  right  to  (something) ;  spec,  to  show 
that  one  hr\s  fulfilled  the  legal  conditions  for  taking 
up  (a  grant  of  government  land),  so  that  a  patent 
may  be  issued.  Also  absol. 

1890  L.  C.  D'OvLE  Notches  49  As  I  had  advertised  to 
prove  up,  I  persuaded  him  to  stay  a  week  longer.. and  be 
one  of  my  witnesses.  1892  Harper's  Mag.  June  95/2  As 
they  '  prove  up  '  those  claims  in  the  fulness  of  time,  each  will 
get  her  one  hundred  dollars.  1893  Kansas  Hist.  Coll. 
(1896)  V.  gr  'Money  to  loan  to  prove  up'  was  the  device 
on  many  a  little  board  building. 

t  Prove,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PROVE  v.  :  cf.  obs. 
F.  prouve  a  probe  (1549  in  Godef.),  also  PROOF  sb. 
1 5  a.]  A  surgeon's  probe. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  L  iv,  The 
maner  to  take  theym  [seames]  of  is  to  put  the  tayle  of  the 
proue  vnder  the  fyst,  &  to  cut  the  threde  of  the  sayd  tayle 
of  the  proue,  and  in  puttynge  the  flat  of  the  proue  aboue  the 
lyppe  wherby  yc  threde  is  drawen  out,  for  drede  of 
dyuydynge  the  wounde. 

Froveable,  -ably :  see  PROVABLE,  -ABLY. 

tProve'Ct,  a.  (so.)  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prdvect-us 
advanced,  pa.  pple.  of  provehHre :  see  next.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  proved  (1545  in  Godef.).]  Advanced  (in 
years) ;  mature,  adult,  b.  sb.  Something  grown 
or  become  old. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  I.  iv,  I.itle  infantes  assayeth  to  folowe.. 
the  faictes  and  gesture  of  them  that  be  prouecte  in  yeres. 
1630  DAVENANT  Cruel  Brother  n,  Dull  Caytife,  leaue  these 
abortiue  Prouects,  And  talke  in  the  newest  fashion.  1636 
BRVFHWAIT  Rom.  Einp.  Ep.  Ded.  A  iii,  It  is  the  nature  of  some 
trees  not  to  bring  forth  fruite  until  they  come  to  be  provect. 

Provect  (prove-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  provect-,  ppl. 
stem  of  provehlre  to  carry  or  conduct  forward,  to 
advance,  f.  pro,  PRO-  l  i  +  vekfre  to  carry.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  carry  forward  or  onward.   Obs. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  17  They  were  miraculously  pro- 
vected,  and,  as  it  were,  carried  along  in  the  ayr.  a  1776  R. 
JAMES  Diss.  Fevers  (1778)  103  A  continual  fever,  which. .is 
too  often  provected  to  malignity. 

2.  Philology.  To  change  or  '  mutate '  a  consonant 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound-shift  (lautverschiebung) 
formulated  for  Teutonic  in  Grimm's  Law  (LAW 
17);  esp.  in  Celtic,  to  change  a  voice  consonant 
into  a  breath  consonant  of  the  same  series  (e.  g.  d 
to  /,  v  to/). 

1861  WHITLEY  STOKES  Middle-Cornish  Poem  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  App.  83  G  is  provected  into  h  after  y  in  y  hyller 
(gylter).  1877  RHYS  Lect.  Welsh  Philol.  if.  85  As  an 
initial,  it  [ffw  reduced  to  w\  was  some  time  or  other  modified 
from  tu  to  r\  which  was  subsequently  provected  into  f.  1879 
RHYS  in  Acatlemy  23  Aug.  144  Even  supposing .. that  the 
Teutons  were  by  nature  endowed  with  a  sort  of  a  laut- 
Terschiebiitig  sense,  whereby  they  provected  the  consonants 
of  other  nations. 

Prove-ctant.  Math.  [f.  L.  provect-  (seeprec.)  + 


PROVEDITOR. 

-ANT  :  cf.  cvcctant.]  In  Invariant  Algebra  (Quali- 
ties) :  A  covariant  considered  as  the  resultant  of  the 
operation  of  a  provector  on  a  contravariant. 

1858  [see  PROVECTOR]. 

Frovection  (prove-kjan).  [ad.  late  L.  pro- 
ved ion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prmieh-lre :  see  above.] 

fl.  Advance,  proficiency;  advancement.  Obs. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  264  Master  Duncan 
Liddel  was  then  of  that  maturity  of  age  and  provection  of 


provections  or  proficiencies  ol  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  Deacons,  be  imitations  of  the  angelical  glory. 

2.  Philology,    a.  The  sound-shift   (laiilverschie- 
bung)  of  consonants  formulated  for  Teutonic  langs. 
in  Grimm's  Law ;  esp.  in  Celtic,  the  mutation  of 
voice   consonants  to   breath    consonants   (e.  g.   of 
g,  d,  b,  v  to  k,  t,  p,  f),  which  occurs  in  certain 
circumstances  in  the  Celtic  languages. 

1861  WHITLKY  STOKES  Middle-Cornish  Poem  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  App.  83  Observe  the  provection  [of  d  to  t]  after 
y\  the  reason  being  that  y  stands  for  yt^ate;  thus:  ma-y 
trchevys  [from  drehevys\.  1873-5  RHYS  in  Revue  Celtiqtie 
II.  331  Other  instances  of  this  kind  of  provection  of  mute 
consonants  following  I  or  r.  1877  —  Lect.  Welsh  Philol. 
ii.  67  When  gg  becomes  cc  and  the  like :  this  kind  of  muta- 
tion may,  in  default  of  a  more  appropriate  term,  be  called 
fraoectitm.  I  bid.  vii.  348  When  it  is  said.,  that  the /of 
{/iather]  is  the/  of  [nrepoc]  subjected  to  provection. 

b.  The  carrying  on  of  the  final  letter  of  a  word 
to  the  succeeding  one. 

1868  KEY  Philol.  Ess.  177  The  t  [in  tother\  is  due  to.. 
Provection,  having  been  transferred  from  the  end  of  the 
preceding  word,  just  as  in  '  for  the  nonce  ',  in  place  of '  for 
then  once'.  1872  F.  HALL  Rec.  Exemp.  False  Philol.  6  A 
like  instance  of  the  provection  of  «  is  seen  in  the '  no  nother 
cause  of  varyaunce  '  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

3.  The  carrying  forward  of  something  into  the 
place  of  something  else  ;  substitution. 

1891  RHYS  Stud.  Arthur.  Leg.  vii.  165  To  be  explained 
as  a  result  of  another  mythological  provection,  which  in 
some  instances  thrust  the  Culture  Hero  into  the  place  of  the 
more  ancient  head  of  the  Celtic  pantheon. 

Frove'Ctor.  Math.  [See  VECTOR  and  PRO- 
VECT.] a.  Quaternions :  see  quot.  1853.  b. 
Name  for  a  particular  kind  of  operator  in  the 
theory  of  Invariant  Algebra. 

1853  SIR  W.  R.  HAMILTON  Quaternions  (1866)  i  Succes- 
sive vectors,  such  as  AB  and  BC,  or  B-A  and  C-B,  are 
occasionally  said  to  be  vector  and  provector.  Ibid.  4  If  a 
provector  1!C  be  added  to  a  vector  AB,  the  sum  is  the 
transvector  AC;  or  in  symbols,  I.  .(B-A)+A  =  B  i  and 
II..(C-B)-KB-A)  =  C-A.  1858  CAYLEY  Coll.  Mat/t. 
Papers  11.  514  The  Provector  operating  upon  any  contra- 
variant  gives  rise  to  a  contravariant,  which  may  of  course 
be  an  invariant.  Any  such  contravariant,  or  rather  such 
contravariant  considered  as  so  generated,  may  be  termed  a 
Provectant. 

Proved  (pr«vd),  ///.  a.  Forms  :  see  PROVE  v. 
[f.  PROVE  v.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Tried,  tested ;  hence,  That  has  stood  a  trial 
or  test ;  approved,  trustworthy,  trusty. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  25  pe  temptaciouns  of  proued 
men.  1451  CAPCRAVE  St.  Aug.  (E.E.T.S.)  14  He,  with  fill 
good  a-vise,  sent  hem  Austyn,  a  preued  maystir.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  36  The  best  proued  men  that  they 
collide  finde.  1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle  Title-p.,  Search 
herein,  and  thou  shall  find,  of  propued  remedies  quickly. 
1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin.  ix.  176  The  saved  companies  of 
heaven  will  be.  .happy  societies  of  proved  men. 

2.  Shown  to  be  true,  or  to  be  as  stated  ;  demon- 
strated.   Hence,  f  Known  as  such,  notorious  (o6s.). 

14..  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  i.  77  in  Anglia  XVIII.  297  f>is 
is  prowyd  thinge  for  be  suth  [MS.  syth].  1562  Child- 
Marriages  207  [She]  said  he  was  '  a  provid  thief,  &  all  his 
kinne  '  i  and  apon  that,  he  callid  her  '  provid  hoore  '.  1875 
MAINE  Hist.  fust.  xi.  326  A  custom  of  proved  antiquity. 

3.  Of  which  probate  has  been  granted. 

1890  Whitaker's  Aim.  640  (heading}  Where  to  find  a 
proved  will. 

Hence  Pro'vedly  adv. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  Ixxvii.  221  One  would  thinke 
it  strange,,  .yet  it  is  provedly  true.  1892  R.  KIPLING  in 
Pall  Mall  G.  24  Mar.  3/2  Having.. reverence  only  for  that 
which  was  indubitably  and  provedly  stronger  than  them- 
selves, loot  N.  *  O.gth  Ser.  VIII.  455/1  Of  the  plays 
contained  in  the  present  volume  two  only  are  provedly  his. 

Proveditor  iprove'ditfXi),  also  in  It.  form 
||  Proveditore  (pr0v«UV-re).  Also  a.  7  pro- 
veditour,  -videto(u)r,  -vidator,  7  -viditor ;  e. 
(as  It.)  6-7  providitore,  7  -videtore,  9  prow- ; 
//.  -veditori  (7  -vidatory).  [ad.  obs.  It.  proved-, 
mod.  proweJitore,  provider,  purveyor,  agent-n. 
from  provedere  to  PROVIDE  :  so  in  K.  proveditcur.] 

1.  The  title  of  certain  officers  of  the  Venetian 
republic :  e.  g.  a  commissioner  or  delegate  who 
acted  as  adviser  to  the  commander  of  a  military 
force  ;  the  governor  of  a  dependency  ;  a  governor, 
overseer,  inspector. 

a.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  u.  i.  3z^Ve 
came  too  an  anker  vppon  good  wyl!  and  request  of  theFrp- 
veditor.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f,  Comntw.  97  With  the 
armie  they  sende  diuers  of  their  gentlemen  as  legats  or 
prouiditors.  1668  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  222/2  The  Proveditor  of 
Candia  Seignior  Lorenzo  Pisani.  1693  J-  EDWARDS  Author. 
O  I*  .V  Test.  216  Joseph.. was  Grand  Proveditor  of  that 
country.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  Italy  III.  82  Besides 
these  the  Venetians  have ..  a  common  proveditor  who  takes 
care  of  the  bridges  and  keeps  the  city  neat.  1832  tr. 


FROVEDORE 


1519 


PROVENE. 


iifs  lial.  Rep.  xvi,  361  The  patriots,  warned  In  time, 
the  proveditor  himself. 

ft,  1549  THOMAS  /list.  Italic  82  They  create  a  Froiteili- 
fare,  who  (out  of  Venice)  is  of  no  lesse  authoritee,  than  the 
Dictatour  was  wont  to  be  in  Rome.  1696  tr.  Dtt  Mont's 
Voy.  Levant  xxvi.  242  Both  the  City  and  the  Harbour  are 
commanded  by  a  very  fine  Castle,  where  the  Proveclitore.  . 
resides.  1825  SCOTT  Talism,  xxiv,  '  I  protest  against  such 
a  combat  ',  said  the  Venetian  proveditore. 

2.  A  purveyor,  caterer,  steward. 


a.  1607  T.  SMITH  Voy.  Constantinople  in  Misc.  Cur, 
(1708)  111.  30  Nor  did  I  ever  see  any  in  their  Fish-Markers, 
or  one  of  tliem  brought  to  the  Ambassador's  Table  by  the 
Providetor  for  curiosity,  a  1716  SOUTH  Sernt,  (1744)  XI. 
vii.  164  He..  made  the  liberality  of  heaven  the  instrument 
of  his  vanity  and  the  very  proveditor  for  his  lust.  1720 
PE  FOE  Ca.pt.  Singleton  ix.  (1840)  165  Our  new  providitor 
ordered  some  of  our  negroes  to  plant  it.  1765  HLACKSTOSK 
Comm.  I.  viii.  288  Ready  money  in  open  market,  .being 
found  upon  experience  to  be  the  best  proveditor  of  any. 
1861  THACKERAY  Pour  Georges  iii.  (1862)  130  He.  as  proud, 
he  says,  to  be  that  gentleman's  proveditor.  187*  City  Press 
20  Jan.,  A  committee  dinner  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company 
took  place  at  the  hall,  Mr.  Webster  being  the  proveditor. 

ft.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  38  This  well  meaning  Fater 
Patriot,  and  prouiditore  and  supporter  of  Yarmouth  [the 
herring].  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exetnfi.  \.  Sect.  viii.  113  The 
entertainment,  that  S.  John's  Proveditore  the  Angel  gave 
him,  a  1716  SOUTH  Strut,  (1823)  1.  420  Can  any  one  dare  to 
make  him  [Christ]..  his  providetore  for  such  things  as  am 
only  feed  his  pride,  and  flush  his  ambition  ? 

3.  Comb.  rroveditor-genernl[tf.  GENERAL  a.  10]. 

1701  Land.  Gas.  No.  3706/1  Proveditore-General  Molinn, 
who  has  the  Chief  Command  of  the  Venetian  Forces  in 
Italy.  17*4  Briton  No.  23.  100  Vinegar,  who  is  Proveditor- 
General  of  Cudgels  for  the  inferior  Class  of  Combatants 
at  the  Bear-Garden,  1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  275  By  the  help  of  our  proveditor-general  we  fared 
very  well.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei's  Amphitk.  80  Physi- 
cian  to  the  Proveditor-General  [of  CandiaJ. 

Provedore  (prpvA16-M).  Also  6  proveador, 
-vedor,  7  -vido(u)r,  7-9  -vidore,  8  -viedore. 
[ad.  various  Romanic  forms,  as  Pg.  prowtior,  Sp. 
proveedor,  ?  Venetian  diaI.//-0zuV&/v,  all  the  agent-n. 
from  the  vb.  repr.  L.  providere  to  PROVIDE  ;  cf. 
prec.  and  Y.pourvoyeur  PURVEYOR.] 

1.  A  chief  officer  ;  a  commander,  governor,  over- 

seer ;    =»  PROVEDITOR  I. 

1578  in  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1600)  III.  701,  I  talked  with  the 
Prouedor  and  the  Captaine.  1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten 
4/2  By  fauour  and  good  will  of  the  Froueador^  which  is  the 
chief  e  officer  of  the  Admiraltie.  1615  G.  SANDYS  VV<i7'.6The 
Gouernor  of  the  Hand  [Zante].  .whom  they  call  the  Proui- 
dore,  with  two  Consiglieri,  all  gentlemen  of  Venice.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Proveditor^.  .as  it  were  a  providour)  a  great  Mili- 
tary Officer  among  the  Venetians.  1805  T.  LINUI.RY  Voy* 
Brazil  130  Till  they  should  obtain  the  permission  also  of 
the  provedore  of  the  custom-house. 

2.  A  purveyor,  caterer,  steward  ;  =  PROVEDITOR  2. 
1686  GOAD  Celest,  Bodies  H.  xiv.  355  A  Providore,  who 

looks  abroad  into  the  Country  for  the  supply  of  his  Charge. 
1719  DE  FOR  Crusoe  249  The  Proviedore,  or  Steward  of  the 
Monastery,  had  taken  great  Care  all  along.  1814  SCOTT 
Swift's  II  ks.  II.  182  note.  Mr  Richard  Estcourt,  a  player.. 
was  Frovidore  of  the  Beef-steak  Club.  1878  LADY  BRASSEV 
I'oy.  Sunbeam  I.  xiv.  231  Watching  our  proveedor^  as  he 
went  about  collecting  things  by  ones  and  twos. 

fig.  1693  The  Rake,  or  Libertine's  Rtlig.  Pref.  Aijb,  [He] 
considers  the  whole  Creation  as  only  his  Garden  and  Con- 
fectionarVi  and  the  God  of  it  as  no  more  than  his  Providore. 
1816  T.  I.  \V  BARTON  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Aftin.  I.  151  Jewels 
and  diamonds  to  be  sold  by  Robert  Hell,  humble  provedore 
to  the  sentimentalists. 

f3.  A  storehouse,  a  larder.  Obs.  rare~"1. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  68  To  observe., 
\vh:it  stock  of  provisions  is  stored  in  their  providers. 

Proveist,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PROVOST. 

Proven  (pr«Vn,  pr£«Vn),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple. 
(orig.  Sc.)  of  preve,  PROVE  v..  after  strong  vbs.  as 
\chese  (choose},  chosen,  cleave,  cloven,weavettwven.'\ 

1.  =  PROVED  2.   (Orig.  in  Sc.  Law  \  sec  note  s.  v. 
PROVE  v.  5.) 

1653  R.  BAILUE-  Dissuas.  rind.  (1655)  63  This  is  no 
answer  to  a  proven  challenge.  18*9  LAN  DOR  I  mag.  Conv.t 
Fenn  ff  Ld.  Peterb.  Wks.  1846  I.  534/1  They  never  abandon 
a  proven  falsehood  or  an  iniquitous  demand.  1897  Allbutt's 
AJJT/.  Med,  II.  264  We  must  accept  it  as  a  proven  fact. 

2.  =  PROVED  I.  pseudo-arc^. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  IV.  150  He..  Had  got  his 
proven  sword  into  his  hand.  1871  TENNYSON  Gareth  <V  L, 
.-•  Gawain.  .Ask'd  me  to  tilt  with  him,  the  proven  knight. 

Provenance  (pr^'venans).  [a.  F.  provenance 
(prov'nans)  Diet.  Aead.  1835,  f.  frovenantj  pres. 
pple.  of  provenir  to  come  forth,  arise,  ad.  L. 
provenire:  see  PROVENE.]  The  fact  of  coming 
from  some  particular  source  or  quarter;  origin, 
derivation. 

1861  C  W.  KING  Ant.  Gems  (1866)  80  Supposing  this 
statement  as  to  the  provenance  of  the  hoard  to  be  essentially 
true.  1884  A.  LANC  Custom  <J-  Afyth  13  He  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  guessing  its  provenance,  and  naming  the 
race  from  which  it  was  brought.  1893  J-  T.  BKNT  Ruined 
Cities  Mashonaland  vi.  204  Be&ds  of  doubtful  provenance, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  considered  as  Egyptian  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  1906  H.  B.  SWBTR  Apocalypse  Introd. 
"•  §  5.  25  How  hard  it  is  to  determine  the  date  and  pro- 
venance uf  Je\\  Uh  apocalypse.1;. 

Proveupal  (provansal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
provenzal^l,  7-8  provencial.  [a.  F.  proven$al 
of  Provence  :—  L.  provincial-is  PROVINCIAL  :  see 
PBOVEXCE.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence 
and  its  inhabitants.  (See  next.) 


1589  XASHE  Prt/.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arh.)  10  Those 
that  are  neither  prouenzall  men,  nor  are  able  to  distinguish 
of  Articles.  1713  POPE  Let.  to  Lady  26  Sept.,  Pieces  of  the 
old  provencal  poets.  1819  KEATS  Ode  to  Nightingale  14 
Dance,  ana  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  !  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Car.  ix.  viii.  IV.  220  The  high  Provencal 
patriotism  of  the  Troubadour.  190*  Speaker  5  Apr.  9/2 
The  Provencal  shepherd  does  not  drive  his  flock  but  leads  it. 
B.  sb.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Provence. 

1600  SORPLKT  Country  Farm  31  The  Gascoln  is  hot. . . 
The  Prouenciall  is  hau<.:htie  and  cannot  indure  to  be 
reprooued.  1804  C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Volney^s  View  Soil 
U.S.  136  A  collateral  wind,  called,  by  the  Provencals,  the 
mistral.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew,  viii,  Her  mother  was  a 
Provenc.ale.  190*  Speaker  5  Apr.  9/1  With  all  his  imagi- 
nation, the  Provencal  betrays  a  curious  realism  of  his  own. 

2.  The  Romanic  language  spoken  in  Provence. 

1671  J.  GAILHARD  Pres.  St.  Italy  (ed.  a)  173  About 
Piemont . .  they  speak  a  corrupt  Italian,  which  hath  most  of 
the  Provenzal  in  it.  1743  COLLINS  Ep.  to  Hannter  on  Edit. 
Shaks.  40  The  soft  Provencial  pass'd  to  Arno's  stream. 
1901  Q.  Rei>.  Oct.  484  One  wished  that  the  periodical  should 
be  bi-lingual  and  the  other  that  it  should  be  solely  in 
Provencal 

Hence  Prove'ncalize  v.y  trans,  to  influence  by  or 
assimilate  to  Proven9al  modes. 

1903  H.  LVNCH  G.  Paris'  Med.  Fr.  Lit.  95  It  is  probable 
that  we  have  lost  the  earliest  lyric  poetry  of  the  Proven^al- 
ised  school. 

Provence  (II  prova'ns,  prfveos).    [a.  K.  Fro* 

vence  :— L.  prdvincia  PROVINCE. 

The  southern  part  of  ancient  Gallia  (Xarbeneusis)*  which 
came  under  Roman  rule  long  l>efore  the  other  parts,  was 
familiarly  styled  viosfra)  Provincial '  the  (or  our)  province  '.J 

The  name  of  a  former  province  in  the  south-cast 
of  France  east  of  the  Rhone ;  used  alirib.t  as  in 
Provence  ot'/>  olive  oil  from  Provence. 

In  Provtnce rose,  the  word  is  an  error  for  Provius,  a  town 
in  N.E.  France,  where  this  rose  was  cultivated. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  i.  653  The  third  kind  are  they 
which  some  call  Roses  of  Prouince.  1765  H.  ST.  JOHN 
Let.  toG.  Selwyn  1 1  Jan.  in  Jesse  S.  <r  Contemp.  (1843)  f.  347 
My  brother  desires  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  send  turn 
some  very  good  Provence  oil.  1850  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card. 
1053/2,  55  R\osa\  centifolta..  Provence  or  Cabbage  rose. 
1905  Ir'estm,  Gaz.  31  July  10/1  The  misnamed  Provence 
rose  was  first  introduced  into  France  by  the  Crusaders  at 
Provins  (Seine  and  Marne). 

fProvencion,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PREVENTION 
2  a :  cf.  PRO-1  3. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron. ,  Hen.  /'///  109  Also  by  his  power 
Legantine  he  gaue  by  prouencions,  all  benefices  belongyng 
to  spirituall  persones. 

Provend  (provend),  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  4-6 
provende.  [a.  F.  provende  (lath  c.  in  Littre)  fa 
prebend,  a  supply  of  food,  provender  =  It.  pro- 
fenda,  f  provenda,  provender,  med.L.  provemia 
(i3th  c.  in  Du  Cange) :— Romanic  type  *  prove  nda 
(whence  also  OSax.  pr^enda^  O1IG.  pfrovinta 
(G.  pfriinde})  MLG.,  MDu.  proven((i}et  ON.  pr6- 
verttifa,  pr6fenday  etc.);  altered  form  of  L.  pnv- 
benda,  prebenda^  PKEBEKD  (with  pro-  for  prx-t 
pre-  (see  PKO-  *  3),  and  Romanic  v  from  b} :  cf. 
PROVOST,  and  OV.provoire  for  prevoire\—presby- 
frum  priest.  See  also  PROVENDER,  and  PKOVANI>, 
PROVANT,  PROVIANT,  representing  the  same  word. 

(Cf.  Tobler  in  Cohn's  Snjfixw.  81,  Korting  Rom.  It'fi. 
110.7360.)  Diez  (s.  v.  prebenda)  suggests  that  the  word  has 
been  influenced  by  L.  prfrvid-ire  to  PROVIDE.] 

1.  <=  PREBEND  i  ;  also,  the  portion  or  allowance 
of  food  supplied  to  each  inmate  of  a  monastery ; 
stipend. 

[  1291  BRITTON  it.  xvii.  §  6  Touz  prelatz  et  religious  demauii' 
dauntz  tenementz  estre  apurtenauntz  a  lour  eglises  ou  a  lour 
provendes.1  c  1330  R.  HHUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  210  (>ei  rene 
pain  prouendes,  porgh  power  t>at  bei  haue.  ^1400  Rom. 
Rose  6931  If  we  seen  hym  wynne  honour  Richesse  or  prcis 
thurgh  his  valour  Prouende  rent  or  dignyte.  1483  —  Gold. 
£•*£•  4'5/2  The  other  da  yes  he  gaue  his  prouende  to  poure 
peple.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  *.  v.,  In  monasteries,  when 
the  religious  go  to  meals,  they  are  said  to  go  to  provend. 
1873  LONGF.  ll'ayside  fan  in.  Monk  ofCasal-Ma^iore  vii, 
Brother  Anthony  . .  Drove  him  (the  assj  before  him  . .  Safe 
with  his  provend  to  the  convent  gate. 

2.  Food,   provisions;  esp.  (in.  early  use  always) 
dry  food  for   horses,    as  corn  and  hay;    =*  PRO- 

VKNDER  2. 

6-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  10730  Mete  & 
dry  tike,  &  hors  prouende.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  65/1  Pro- 
uende, Pa6tilit*tt  i.  a  1687  COTTON  Winter  xxx,  With 
Hail  instead  of  Provend  fed.  1853  Eraser's  Mag.  XLVI 1 1. 
423  He  gives  us  an  elaborate  account  of  the  provend  and 
cnisine.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  1'is  a  proud 
horse  that  won't  carry  its  own  proven.  1900  CROCKETT 
Fitting  of  Feats  iii.  in  Love  Idylls  (1001)  34  It  shall  never 
be  said  that  Adam  Home  took  another  man's  horse  and 
provend  without  asking  his  leave. 

t  FrO'yend,  v.  Obs.  [£  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
supply  with  provender ;  to  feed,  to  fodder. 

1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  n.  30  Do  throughly  prouend  wel  your 
Horsse.  c  1746  I.  COLUER  (Tim  Bobbin)  f'iew  Lane.  fh'a/. 
\Vk-.  \i862)  67  1 11  fodder  an  Provon  the  Tits  for  the. 

Provender  (pr^-vendaj),  s6.i  Also  4-5  pro- 
vendre,  5  -dour,  -dere,  -dyr,  6  provander, 
prawnder.  [a.  Q¥.provendre  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.), 
a  phonetic  variant  of  provende  PROVEND.] 

f  1.  A  prebend.  Obs. 

[1306  RollsofParlt.l.*\<)/i  Le  Roi  &  les  ditz  Countes  & 
Barons. .deivcnt  presenter  a  les  Provendres,  &  les  Eglises 
Parochieles.]  11380  WVCI.IF  ll'4-s.  (1880)  419  Cathedral 


chirchii  pat  han  prouendris  approprid  to  hem.  1387  THE- 
VISA  //j£*r>M  (Rolfs)  VI II. 95  pemonkes  were  di&parpted, and 
what  (•••>•  hadde  was  i-ordeyned  to  provendres  to  clerken  (L 
in  prxhndas  clericorum  redattis\.  1303  LANCU  /'.  /'/.  C. 
IV.  32  And  porchace  jow  prouendres  while  ynire  pans  lastep. 
c  14x5  St.  Mary  o/Oignies  u.  vi.  in  Anglia  VIII.  167/27 
Anopere . .  whan  hee  hadde  a  prouendour  mencly  sufficient 

j    to  hym.  .receyued  atioper  prouendere  pat  wait  gretter  of 

I    digntte  and  renty*.  c  1440  Fromp,  Parv.  415/2  Prouender. . 
(K.  provendyr,  benyfice,  S.  prebend,  benfyce,  P.  probender, 
\xr\ncn),  prebenda. 
2.  Food,  provisions;   esp.  dry  food,  as  corn  or 

|   hay,  for  horses,  etc. ;  fodder,  forage.    In  reference 
to  human  beings,  now  humorous. 
1340  Ayenb.  35  Services  ulessliche  of  hors,  of  cart  en,  oper 

j    prouendres  to  ham,  oper  to  hare  children.     1377   LANGI  . 
F.  PL  B.  xiii.  943, 1  fynde  payne  for  pe  Pjope  and  pronendre 

\    fur  his  palfrey,   a  1400  Siege  of  Troy  409  in  Archivne*.  Spr. 

I    I.XXlI,  Provandre,  corn  and  hay.     1547  KOORDK  Introd. 

\    Knowl.   xxxvii.  (1870)  216  The  Camel,  .kneeled  downe  to 

I    haue  eaten  hys  prouender.    1967  TUBBESV.  Ovid's  Epist. 

i    91  b,  And  in   unwilling   mouth   my  meate   and  yrksome 

!  prawnder  greene.  1501  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'/,  i.  ii.  n  They 
must  be  dyeted  like  Mules,  And  haue  their  Prouender  ty'd 
to  their  mouthes.  1^03  MAUNDKELL  Joiim.  Jervs.  (1733)  3 
Meat,  Drink,  Bed,  Fire,  Provender ;  with  the«e  it  mutt  be 
every  ones  care  to  f  urn  Mi  himself.  1836  MAKRYAT  Midsh. 
Easy  xiii,  The  coxswain  had  examined  the  provender  in  the 
ship.  1863  HOLLAND  Lett.  Joneses  iii.  53  He.  .salutes  any 
Rag  under  which  he  can  win  plaudits  and  provender.  1907 
ll'fttui.  Gaz.  3  Jan.  ia/1  The  vacant  canonry  of  St.  Albans 
—at  present  a  *tall  without  provender. 
8.  Thieves*  slang.  (^See  quot.) 
«i  1700  B.  K.  Diet.  Cant.t  Fr<rt'fndert  he  from  whom  any 
Money  is  taken  on  the  Highway.  1715  New  Cant.  Diet., 
J'rflT>t'nd?rt  Money  taken  from  any  one  on  the  Highway. 

t  Provender,  sb*  Obs.  Also  4  prouendere, 
-dre.  [In  sense  i,  ME.  prffocndcrft  a.  OF.  pro- 
vetti/ter,  -dcr  (nth  c.  in  Godef.):-!,  prx-,  prl* 
bendarius  PREBENDARY,  f.  prwbetida  prebend  :  see 
PROVEND  sb.  In  sense  a,  perh.  for  provander t  f. 
PROVAND+  -ER!.] 

1.  A  prebendary. 

(1330  R.  I'ursxK  Chron.  (1810)  81  Of  be  pan  is  pis  house 
l>at  are  was  prouendere,  now  is  religiouse.  Ibid.  261  Neuer 
bisshop,  ne  person,  ne  riche  prouendere  [printed  perronen- 
dere],  Ne  erle,  ne  baron,  ne  knyght,  ne  squiere.  1387  8  T. 
USK  Test.  Love  it.  il  (Skeat)  I.  50  Nowe  is  loseli  for  his 
sonees,  personer  and  prouendre  alone,  with  whiche  many 
thrift  ye  shulde  encrease. 

2.  A  purveyor,  one  who  provides  supplies,  rare. 
1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iii.  (1570)  Bvjb/a  For  if  thou  liue 

in  court,  thou  must  rewarde  this  rable.  ..  Butlers  and 
Butchers,  prouenders  and  Bakers. 

f  Provender,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  (?)  (Perhaps  an 
eiror  of  some  kind.) 

1643  MILTON  Dirorce  iv.  g  Even  then  most  unquencht. 
when  the  importunity  of  a  provender  burning  is  well 
anough  appeas'd. 

Provender  (prp-vendaa),  v.  [f.  PROVENDER 
sb.\  Cf.  OK.  provender  to  furnish  with  or  to 
take  provender,  to  provide  with  a  prebend,  f. 
provende  PROVEND.] 

fl.  trans.  To  provide  with  a  prebend  or  benefice. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  i4g  She  blesseth  pise  bUshopes 
...Prouendreth  persone*  and  prestes  meynteneth. 

2.  To  provide  (horses,  etc.)  with  provender;  to 
fodder.  Alsoyfr; 

1584  Leycesters  Cowunv.  (1641)  151  The  white  Paulfrey 
\\hen  hee..  is  well  provend  red,  is  proud  and  fierce.  1641 
MILTON  Frel.  Episc.  Wks,  1851  III.  90  Their  resolved 
decree  of  reducing  into  Order  their  usurping  and  over 
provender'd  Eplscopants.  1707  MORTIMER  /fnse.  (1721)  I. 
307  That  the  Horse  ue  well  provender'd,  and  drink  but  little 
over  Night,  1905  HOL.MAN*HUNT  Fre-Raphaelitism  \.  438 
He  had  our  horses  stabled  and  provendered. 

Hence  Pro'vendering  vbl.  sb..  the  providing  of 
provender. 

16*0  SHELTON  Qni.r.  (1746)  III.  xxv.  172  Let  me  make  an 
End  of  provendering  my  Beast,  a  1618  PRESTON  AVti' 
Ccvt.  (1630)  183  The  provendering  of  his  horse  is  a  dispatch- 
ing of  his  lourney. 

t  Pro'vendrer.  Obs.  [f.  PROVHNDEB  sb.*  + 
-ER  * ;  cf.  PROVKNDER  s6.z  i ,  also  fruiterer,  uphol- 
sterer.] The  holder  of  a  prebend  ;  a  prebendary. 

[1347-8  Rolls  of  Farlt.  II.  319/1  Thomas  de  Trillek 
Provendrerde  la  Provendrede  Matton  en  Kglise  de  Welles.] 
136*  LANGU  P.  PL,  A.  in.  145  Prouendreres,  persuns, 
Preostes  heo  meyntenep.  <  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  1 1  ks.  III. 
911  Alle  siche  ben  s>-monieris  pat  occupien  bi  symonye  pe 
patrimonye  of  Crist,  be  pet  popis..or  provendereris. 

t  Pro'vendry.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  PROTSND  s&.  + 
-BY.]  -  PREBEND  i,  2  :  cf.  PREBE^DRY. 

[13*7-8  }'ear  Bk.  41  Edw.  lit  (1600)  5  b,  Le  roy  port 
Quare  impedit  vers  W.  leuesque  de  Sarum  del  prouendry 
appelle  Minor  pars  altaris  in  ecclesia  beate  Mane  Sarum.] 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  293/2  A  Prouandry  [pr.  Promandry]. 
prebenda,  prebendarius  gut  habft  prebeid^»i\  1708 
Tertnes  de  la  Lty  469  Provendry  in  the  Church  of  Sarum, 
is  called  the  lesser  pan  of  the  Altar  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  41  E.  3.  5.  b. 

t  Prove*nef  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  prvve*trt  or 
ad.  L.  ptovenire  to  come  forth,  arise,  originate,  f. 
prSt  PRO-  I  i  a  +  ven-ire  to  come.]  intr.  To  come 
as  proceeds  or  produce ;  to  proceed,  arise  (from 
any  source  of  revenue  or  profit). 

1505  Will  f/  \V.  Clark*  (Somerset  Ho.),  The  cropp 
iherof  provcnyng.  1584  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  F/(i8i4>  111.  370/2 
To  transport  pe  samin  and  all  vthens  mvneralhs  and  metalles 
and  vtheris  thingis  provening  thairof. .  beyond  sea.  1733 
tr.  Renanttot's  Ace.  India  4-  China  63  The  Sums  provening 


PBOVENIENCE. 

from  this  great  Quantity  of  Gold  are  distributed  to  those 
of  the  Royal  Household. 

Provenience  (prow-niens).  [f.  L..  provemenl- 
em,  pr.  pple.  ol provemre  to  PROVENE:  see -BUCK. 
Preferred  to  PROVENANCE  by  those  who  object  to 
the  French  form  of  the  latter :  cf.  CONVENANCE, 
CONVENIENCE.]  =  PROVENANCE. 

1882  Century  Mag.  Aug.  632/2  Wherever.  .\K provenience 
is  stated,  I  received  the  information  from  General  Cesnola 
in  person.  1895  A.  J.EvANS  in  Jrnl.  Hellenic  Stud.  XIV. 
=76  Engraved  stones  of  other  types  . .  of  uncertain  pro- 
venience were  obtained  in  Candia.  1899  K.  ELLIS  in 
Class.  Rev.  131/2  The  readings  reported  as  coming  from 
the  Gyraldinus  were  not  always  to  be  treated  as  if  we  had 
any  certainty  of  their  provenience. 

t  Prove'nient,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ftp- 
venient-em  :  see  prec.]  Forthcoming. 

1554  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  App.  601/1  W'  all  be.  .Con- 
tributionis  and  taxationis  of  oure  said  realme  and  domimoms 
to  be  falling  or  provenientis  sen  be  deceiss  of  oure  said 
derrest  fathir. 

t  Prove-nsion,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PREVENTION 
i  a :  cf.  PRO-  1  3. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  ii.  §  8.  158  The  King. .  promised 
to  take  order  with  the  Popes  Provisions  and  Provensions, 
that  so  learned  men  might  be  advanced. 

t  Pro'veat.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  provent-its  a  coming 
forth,  produce,  supply,  increase,  f.  provent-,  ppl. 
stem  of  proven-ire  to  come  forth,  PROVENE.  So 
Of  .prevent  (1382  in  Godef.).]  =  PHOVENDE. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  361  This  kynge  divided 
alle  his  proventes  [L.  praventus  suos]  into  ij.  partes.  lad. 
VIII.  335  He.. occupied  the  wolles  of  alle  men,  and  the 
jxtlie  parte  of  alle  comes,  of  which  proventus  he  commaunded 
lordes  of  townes  that  were  nye  to  beym  to  ^iffe  an  answere. 
£1460  Oseney  Reg.  57  Offrynges,  and  ober  parishall  pro- 
uentes  or  profit tes.  1544  Supplic.  to  Hen.  VIII  (E.E.T.S.) 
47  There  greate  lordships  and  domynions,  with  the  yerely 
prouentes  of  the  same.  1593  Sc.  Acts  Jus.  VI  (1816)  IV. 
26/2  pat  hir  maiestie  is  lykwyis  infeft  in  lyverent  in.  .all 
proventis  rentis  and  emoiumentis  of  the  same  propirtie. 
1664  EVELYN  Pomona,  Aphorisms  Cider  45  A  Neighbour 
having  a  good  provent  of  Purelings  (an  Apple  of  choice 
account  with  us). 

Provent(e,  obs.  variant  of  PROV  ANT. 

Proventricular  (prouventrrkirflai),  °-     f- 

next  4-  -AH  l.]     Pertaining  to  the  proventricnhis. 

1835-6  OWEN  in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  319/1  The  secretion 
of  the  proventricular  or  gastric  glands  is  analogous  to  the 
gastric  juice  in  man.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  683.  1895 
Athena>umtTp  Mar.  412/3  A  description  of  the  proventri- 
cular crypts  he  had  found  in . .  the  African  tantalus. 

II  Proventriculus  (prJuventri'kirflz's).  Zool. 
[mod.L.,  f.  pro,  PRO-  l  +  ventriculus  VENTRICLE, 
dim.  of  venter  belly.] 

a.  Ornith.   The  glandular  or  true  stomach  of 
birds,  which  lies  between  the  crop  and  the  gizzard. 

1835-6  OWEN  in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  319/1  The  pro- 
ventriculus varies .  .in  form  and  magnitude  in  different  birds. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  51  In  adult  Birds, 
the  digestive  tract  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  teeth . . , 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  horny  beak,  and  of  a  muscular 
gizzard  placed  posteriorly  to  a  glandular  proventriculus. 
1886  Athenaeum  30  Jan.  171/3  The  ostrich's  proventriculus. 

b.  A  glandular  expansion  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  oesophagus  in  some  Mammalia. 

1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  52  The  proventriculus  of  the  Dor- 
mouse and  Beaver. 

0.  In  Invertebrata :  in  some  insects,  the  crop  or 
ingluvies,  an  expansion  of  the  cesophagns  having 
thick  muscular  walls  armed  with  horny  promin- 
ences ;  in  worms,  a  muscular  crop. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  411  The  proventricu- 
lus leads  posteriorly  into  a  narrow,  thick-coated  canal.  1904 
Brit.Med.  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  665/2  The  intestinal  canal  [of  the 
larval  commences  as  a  short  oesophagus,  which  ends  in  a 
proventriculus. 

t  PrO'Venue.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  provenu  (1670 
in  Godef.)  produce,  revenue,  prop.  pa.  pple.  of  F. 
provenir  to  come  forth,  arise  :  cf.  PROVENT.]  The 
sum  arising  from  something ;  the  proceeds,  returns, 
produce,  profit,  revenue. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Chr.  Rtoder.  (ed.  Ward)  9/2  The  rich  and 
dainty  provenues  of  our  gardens  and  orchards.  1671  HOWE 
Van.  Man  (ed.  Rogers)  I.  424  Born  to  consume  such  an 
estate,  and  devour  the  provenue  of  so  many  farms  and 
manors.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  25  By  the  Provenue 
(or  Produce)  of  the  Kersies  and  Tin,  bought  with  the 
(,  1000  lent. 

Prover  (pre-vai).  Also  4  -ere,  5  -ar,  -owr, 
(prower),  5-6  provour ;  P.  4  preuere,  5  prever. 
[In  sense  i ,  f.  PROVE  4-  -EH  l :  =  OF.  proveor,  prou- 
vour.  In  2  =  Anglo-L.  probator  (Bracton,  Fleta 
II.  Iii.  §§  42,  44),  PCS, provour, pruvour  (Britton).l 

1.  1.  One  who  tries,  tests,  or  puts  to  the  proof. 
In  quot.  1686,  an  assayer  of  metals.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  vi.  27  A  stalwrthe  prouere  [1388  preuere, 
\<Ag.prohatorem}  Y  Jaf  thee  in  my  puple,  and  ihou  shalt 
wite,  and  preue  the  weie  of  them,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione 
in.  iii.  67,  I  am  rewarder  of  all  gode  men,  &  a  mijty  prever 
of  all  deuoute  men.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  vi.  27  The  haue 
I  set  for  a  prouer  of  my  harde  people,  to  seke  out  and  to 
trye  their  wayes.  1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2194/4  Chief  Prover 
(or  Assay-Master  General  of  the  Empire  of  Germany). 
b.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  testing. 

1751  D.  JEFFERIES  Treat.  Diamonds  (ed.  2)  18  An  instru- 
ment useful  for  examining  the  size  and  depth  of  any 
diamond,  called  a  prover.  1862  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib. 
II.  xin.  10  Woollen  and  linen  provers. 


1520 

o.  Engraving.  A  skilled  workman  employed  to 
print  proof  impressions  :  cf.  PROVE  v.  1  e. 

1875  lire's  Did.  Arts  II.  289  In  the  principal  houses 
there  are  generally  employed  from  two  to  six  men . .  whose 
duty  it  is  to  print  proof  impressions  only  [of  an  engraved 
plate] ;  they  are  called  f  rovers.  1900  Daily  Nm'S  18  Sept. 
8/4  Process  block  prover  on  Albion  Press  wanted. 

II.  t  2.  One  who  confesses  a  felony  and  gives 
evidence  against  his  accomplices  in  order  to  secure 
their  conviction ;  one  who  turns  king's  or  state's 
evidence  ;  one  who  undertakes  to  prove  a  criminal 
accusation  against  another  :  =  APPROVER  l  i.  Obs. 

[1135-6  Bractoris  Note-bk.  (1887)  III.  174  Appellum  unde 
duellum.  .inter  quemdam  probatorem  et  alium  quemdam 
quern  idem  probator  de  societate  appelauit  contra  coronam 
.  .Regis.  1275  Act  3  Edit}.  I  (ist  Stat.  Westm.)  c.  15  Ceus 
queux  sont  appellez  de  provurs  taunt  come  le  provur  vist. 
1191  BRITTON  I.  ii.  I  16  Qe  les  Corouners  receyvent  les  re- 
conisaunces  de  felonies  fetes  par  provours  en  presence  del 


becam  a  provowr.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYI:  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.) 
264  Jugement  is_  done  before  a  juge  be  a  provour  and  a 
defendour  and  witnes.  1588  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  m.  ii.  344  A 
Prouour  . .  must  beginne  with  confession  of  his  owne  fault, 
before  he  may  be  permitted  to  burthen  an  other  man.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  851/2  Suffer  neither  the  said 
prouer,  nor  defender  to  take  any  of  their  weapons.  1769 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xxv.  330  He  is  called  an  approver 
or  prover,  probator,  and  the  party  appealed  or  accused  is 
called  the  appellee. 

3.  One  who  shows  something  to  be  true;  a 
demonstrator,  rare. 

1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legal.  III.  II.  App.  34  He  will  bring 
several  Testimonies  to  prove  it. ..And  on  such  Occasions., 
he  is  a  most  unmerciful  Prover.  1850  BROWNING  Christmas- 
Eve  iv,  Truth  remains  true,  the  fault's  in  the  prover. 

Proverb  (prp-vsjb),  sb.  Also  4-7  proverbe. 
[ME.  a.  F.  proverbe  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  proverbium  an  old  saying,  adage,  proverb, 
in  late  L.  also  a  byword,  f.  pro,  PRO-  a  i  +  verb-um 
word  +  -ium,  collective  suffix,  hence  app.  '  a  (re- 
cognized) set  of  words  put  forth';  cf.  adagium 
adage.] 

1.  A  short  pithy  saying  in  common  and  recognized 
use ;  a  concise  sentence,  often  metaphorical  or 
alliterative  in  form,  which  is  held  to  express  some 
truth  ascertained  by  experience  or  observation  and 
familiar  to  all ;  an  adage,  a  wise  saw. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  III.  250  (299)  Prouerbes  kanst  H 
self  1  -now  and  woost  Ajens  bat  vice.  1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xvi. 
44  Loo  1  eche  man  that  seith  euery  where.. a  prouerbe  in 
thee  shal  take  it  to . .  As  the  modir,  so  and  hir  doujter. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  iv.  (Arb.)  7  It  is  a  comyn  prouerbe, 
An  Enemyes  mouth  saith  seeld  wel.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet. 
(1580)  122  What  neede  I  heape  all  these  together,  seeyng 
Heiwoddes  Prouerbes  are  in  Printe  ?  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Herestach's  //;«*. -(1586)  47  As  the  Prouerbe  in  Englande  is, 
Set  a  Knaue  on  horsebacke,  and  you  shall  see  him  shoulder 
a  Knight.  1601  J.  WHEELER  Treat.  Comm.  58  For  it  is 
merry  in  Hall,  where  beards  wagge  all,  according  to  that  olde 
right  English  Prouerbe  of  our  Ancestours.  1659  HOWELL 
Lexicon,  PrO7>crl>s  aiv,  Proverbs  may  not  improperly^be 
called  the  Philosophy  of  the  Common  Peeple,  or,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  truest  Reliques  of  old  Philosophy,  a  1716 
SOUTH  Serm.  (1823)  I.  ^37  What  is  a  proverb,  but  the 
experience  and  observation  of  several  ages,  gathered  and 
summed  up  into  one  expression  ?  1840-1  WRIGHT  &  HALLI- 
WELL  (title}  The  Proverbs  of  King  Alfred.  1850  HT. 

MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  II.  iv.  xii.  159  Hence  it  was  that 
those  words,  .passed,  .into  a  proverb.  1870  LOWELL  Study 

IVind.  162  Sambo,  with  his  stock  of  proverbs,  the  ready 
money  of  human  experience, 

b.  spec.    The   Hook    of  Proverbs,   a    didactic 
poetical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  consisting  of 
maxims  ascribed  to  Solomon  and  other  authors. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  11904  Salamon  seyb,  bat 
ys  wys,  Yn  a  boke  of  Prouerbyys.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III. 
48  Of  Salomon  and  the  proverbes,  Of  Maceral  the  strengthe 
of  herbes.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  212  b,  Than 
shall  it  be  veryfyed  that  Salomon  sayth  in  his  prouerbes. 
1635  R.  BOLTON  Com/.  AJfl.  Consc.  i.  14  This  Book_  of 
Proverbs  is  compared  to  a  great  heape  of  gold  rings  rich 
and  orient  severally  ;  and  every  one  shining  with  a  distinct 
sense  by  itselfe.  1880  W.  W.  NEWTON  Sernt.  Boys  fy  Girls 
(1881)  203  He  turned  to  the  third  chapter  of  Proverbs  and 
read  it  over. 

c.  Phr.    To  a  proverb,  to  an  extent  that  has 
become  proverbial ;  proverbially. 

1766  FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  xiii.  231  That 
revengeful  disposition,  of  which  your  sex  have  been  accused 
even  to  a  proverb.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  Pref.  7 
To  depend  on  foreigners,  partial,  to  a  proverb,  to  their  own 
country.  1817  J.  EVANS  Excurs.  Windsor,  etc.  482  A 
country,  swampy  even  to  a  proverb.  1849  MACAULAY///J/. 
Eng.  viii.  II.  275  The  new  chief  justice,  Sir  Robert  Wright, 
was  ignorant  to  a  proverb. 

2.  a.  A  common  word  or  phrase  of  contempt  or 
reproach,  a  byword ;  f  hence  transf.  a  person 
or  thing  to  which  such  a  phrase  is  applied : 
•=  BYWORD  2  (o6s.). 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  ix.  7  And  Irael  shal  be  into  pro- 
uerbe and  into  fable,  to  alle  puplis  [1535  COVERD.  shall  be 
come  a  byworde  and  fabell  amonge  all  nacions].  1535 
COVERDALE  Hab.  ii.  6  Shall  not  all  these  take  vp  a  prouerbe 
agaynst  him,  and  mocke  him  with  a  byworde . .  ?  1560 
BIBLE  (Genev.)  Dent,  xxviii.  37  And  thou  shalt  be  a 
wonder,  a  prouerbe  &  a  commune  talke  among  all  people. 
1680  BURNET  Rochester  173  One  of  the  Glories  of  his  Age 
was  become  a  Proverb.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  (1851)  III. 
34  He  should  take  care  not  to  be  made  a  proverb. 


PEOVEBBIAL. 

b.  transf.  A  thing  that  is  proverbial  or  a  matter 
of  common  talk. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  II.  in.  13  Abdera  a  Town  of 
Thrace,  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  the  Inhabitants  which 
grew  even  to  a  proverb.  1707  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres. 
St.  Eng.  I.  iii.  (ed.  22)  10  Buckinghamshire  Bread  and 
Beef  is  a  Proverb  for  their  Goodness.  1712  STF.ELE  Sped. 
No.  509  p  8  Mr.  Hobson,.  .when  a  Man  came  for  a  Horse, 
..obliged  him  to  take  the  Horse  which  stood  next  to  the 


.  i.    .  61        era  goes    or  a  prover      or  co     :    na  s  a 

proverb  for  heat.     1853  BAIN  Senses  $  Int.  m.  iv.  §  21  (1864) 

212  The  mental  absorption  of  Archimedes  is  a  proverb. 

f3.    An    oracular    or    enigmatical   saying   that 

requires  interpretation  ;  an  allegory,  a  parable.  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  John  xvi.  25,  1  haue  spokun  to  sou  thes 
thingis  in  prouerbis  [gloss  or  derke  saumplis];  the  our 
Cometh,  whanne  now  1  schal  not  speke  to  }ou  in  prouerbis, 
but  opynly.  1526  TINDALE  itid.  29  His  disciples  sayd  vnto 
hym  :  loo  nowe  speakest  thou  playnly,  and  thou  vsest  no 
proverbe.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  \.  6  To  vnderstand  a  prouerbe, 


darke  sai 

called  '  p'r  .          ,  ,  , 

yet  claim  much  closer  affinity  to  the  parable  than  to  the 
proverb,  being  in  fact  allegories. 

4.  A  play  of  which  a  proverb  is  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  the  plot.  Called  in  French  proverbe  ; 
in  Eng.  chiefly  used  of  French  plays  so  called. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  994/1  Proverb..  In  dramatic 
literature..  the  term  has  been  applied  to  short  pieces,  in 
which  some  proverb  or  popular  saying  is  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  the  plot..  .Carmantelli  was  the  most  success- 
ful writer  of  proverbs  at  the  time  of  their  highest  popularity. 
1879  Jos.  KNIGHT  in  Athenaeum  28  June,  [in  reference  to 
the  Coniidie  Francaise  then  in  England]  The  comedies  or 
the  proverbs  of  Musset  meanwhile  defy  the  translator,  and 
their  representation  calls  for  a  class  of  acting  of  which  our 
stage  knows  nothing.  1893  Nation  (N.Y.)  20  July  50/3 
She  [Comtesse  de  Chambrun].  .was  fond  of  acting  in  her 
own  private  theatre.  .  .  Sometimes  she  wrote  a  '  proverb  ' 
herself,  and  created  the  principal  part. 

6.  //.  A  name  for  various  round  games  played 
with  proverbs  or  popular  sayings. 

A  common  form  is  the  guessing  of  such  a  saying  by  asking 
questions  of  the  circle  of  players,  whose  answers  must  intro- 
duce in  order  each  word  of  the  proverb. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  proverb-card,  -hunting, 
-monger,  -wisdom  ;  proverb-like  adj.  and  adv. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  XLIV.  vii,  Proverb-like  our 
name  is  worn.  1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prov.  ft  R'fl-  (ed.  *) 
274  A  Pack  of  Proverb-Cards,  lately  printed,  and  curiously 
engrav'd  with  Figures.  1857  MRS.  GATTY  Leg.  Tales  (1858) 
4  A  genuine  proverb-monger  —  he  who  chills  off  your  en- 
thusiasm by  a  tame  truism.  1902  F.  E.  HULME  Proverb- 
Lore  89  Proverb-hunting  is  a  very  pleasant  recreation. 

Proverb  (prfvsjb),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.  ;  cf.  med.L. 


,    .       .         .     .        .  . 

proverbi-ari,  It.  proverbiare  to  speak  in  proverbs.] 
1.  trans.  To  utter  in  the  form  of  a  proverb  ;  to 
peak  of  proverbially  ;  to  make  a  byword  of. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  m.  244  (293)  pis  wise  clerkes  that 
en  dede  han  euere  this  prouerbed  to  vs  3ong.  1399  PORTER 
ngry  Worn.  Atittgd.  (Percy  Soc.)  41  You  haue  most 


.  . 

speak  of  proverbially  ;  to  make  a  byword  of. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  m.  244  (293)  pis  wise  clerkes  that 
ben  dede  han  euere  this 
Angry    Worn.    Atittgd.  . 

learnedly  prouerbed  it,  commending  the  vertue  of  patience 
or  forbearance.  1671  MILTON  Samson  203  Am  I  not  sung 
and  proverbd  for  a  Fool  In  every  street?  1791-1823 
D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.,  Philos.  Proverbs,  Nations  proverb 
each  other  ;  counties  flout  counties.  1841  LD.  J.  MANNERS 
Eng.  Trtisl  ii.  64  One  short  month  should  hear  his  dastard 
name  Prover  bed  as  emblem  of  disgrace  and  shame. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  proverb,  rare. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  I.  iv.  37,  I  am  prouerb'd  with  a 

Grandsier  Phrase,  He  be  a  Candle-holder  and  looke  on. 

3.  intr.  To  utter  or  compose  proverbs,  rare. 
1648  MILTON  Olserv.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851  IV.  580  All 

thir  pains  tak'n  to  seem  so  wise  in  proverbing,  serves  but 
to  conclude  them  downright  Slaves. 

Hence  Pro'verbed  ///.  a. 

1788  BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  2  Aug.,  Unlike  sage 
proverb'd  wisdom's  hard-wrung  boon.  1845  S.  TURNER 
Kick.  I  ft,  Pref.  8  A  regular  story,  corresponding  with  this 
proverbed  King's  real  story,  or  rather  biography. 

Proverbial  (prova-jbial),  a.  (sb.~)  [ad.  late  L. 
pfoverbial-is,  f.  prffverbi-wn  :  see  PROVERB  s6.  and 
-AL.  So  F.  proverbial  (1556  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Resembling,  characteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  proverb  ;  expressed  in  a  proverb  or  proverbs. 

1412-50  [implied  in  PROVERBIALLY  i].  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
ErasniJ  Par.  John  xviii.  507  b,  Jesus  did  vouchsafe  to 
aunswere  hym  by  a  riddle  and  a  prouerbiall  saying.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  98  Although  proverbs  bee  popu. 
lar  principles,  yet  is  not  all  true  that  is  proverbial!.  1712 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  509  f  i  Delivered  in  his  own  homely 
Maxims,  and  a  Kind  of  Proverbial  Simplicity.  _  1908  Q. 
Rev.  Apr.  338  Popular  expressions  of  proverbial  wisdom. 

2.  That  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  or  into  common 
talk  ;  used  or  current  as  a  proverb  ;  notorious. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  tin  Ps.  xliv.  14  The  name  of  them 
flew  comonly  abrode  among  proverbyall  figures  in  way  of 
reproche.  1589  GREENE  Menafhon  (Arb.)7i  That  grounded 
tranquilitie,  which  made  it  prouerbiall  to  the  world,  Ao 
hcauen  bnt  Arcadie.  1711  SrEELE-SVtoA  No.  145^  2  What 
Hudibras  says  of  such  Disputants,  which  is  so  true,  that  it 
is  almost  Proverbial.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  45  The  prover- 
bial London  fog  owes  its  density  and  darkness  to  the  smoke. 

1  3.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  proverbs.  Obs. 

1665  BRATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  138  He  was  a 
most  Proverbial  Jenkin,  and  could  twit  his  testy  Wife  with 
store  of  such  Proverbs  as  these. 

fB.  sb.  a.  One  addicted  to  the  use  of  proverbs. 
b.  A  proverbial  saying,  a  proverb.  Obs. 


PROVERBIALISM. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Atingd.  (Percy  Soc.;  39  Why. 
what  doth  this  prouerbial  with  vs?  a  1673  J.  CAKYI.  in 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  ii.  12  In  our  proverbial*,  to  take 
a  thing  in  snuff,  is  to  take  it  in  anger.  1778  Learning  at  a 
Loss  II.  157  A  few  more  pretty  Proverbial*. 

Hence  Prove  rbiallam,  a  proverbial  saying. 

1846  in  WORCKSTKR,  citing  ^V.  A  trier.  A'.T-. 

Frove'rbialist.  If.  as  prec.  +  -IMT.]  One  who 
originates,  uses,  or  records  proverbial  sayings. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Supermini.  No.  5.  2/2  He  [Solomon] 
was  so  celebrated  a  Proverbialist.  1815  W.  H.  IM  :••,,• 
.ScribbUomania  317  note,  Luckily  for  the  proverbialist,  the 
good  Pope  knew  nothing  of  the  Greek  language.  1898 
N.  9f  Q.  gth  Ser.  II.  430/2  If  Ray  is  the  only  proverbialist 
who  notes  it. 

Proverbia'lity.  [f.  PKOVERBIAL  a.  +  -ITY.] 
a.  The  quality  of  being  proverbial,  b.  Addiction 
to  the  use  of  proverbs. 

185*  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  27  Feb.  (1889)  I.  216  To  show 
why  Books  of  that  kind  are  dull :  what  sort  of  writers  ought 
to  I  it-  quoted  £c. ;  proverbial  writers :  anil  what  constitutes 
pro  verb  iality.  189*  Athenaeum  n  June  758/2  Coarseness 
and  '  proverbially '  are  the  only  leading  features  we  can 
detect  in  the  scanty  fragments  of  Sophron. 

Frove*rbialize,  v.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  or  utter  proverbs.    Hence  Pro- 
ve'rbializing  vol.  so. 

1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasni.  OH  Folly  125, 1  forbear  from  any 
farther  Proverbial izing.  1818  COLF.KIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836) 
1. 129  Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  Sancho'sproverbializing. 

2.  trans.  To  make  or  convert  into  a  proverb;  to 
use  proverbially ;  to  speak  of  in  a  proverb,  rare. 

a  1817  Goon  cited  in  WEBSTER  (1828-33). 
Proverbially  (provaubiali),  adv.    [See  -LV  2.] 

1.  In  a  proverbial  manner;  by  way  of,  by  means 
of,  or  as  a  proverb;  according  to  the  proverb. 

i43»-$o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  55  Of  whom  hit  was  seide 
proverbially  that  his  lyfe  was  lyke  to  his  doctryne,  slepenge 
not  in  bedde,  and  tastenge  neither  wyne  ne  flesche.  1571 
GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  9  As  we  say  proverbyally  in 
English,  to  looke  uppon  one  as  the  divile  looketh  over 
Lincoln.  16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  621  A  coward 
braggart  is  prouerbially  called  a  Lion  of  Agla.  11754 
FIELDING  ist  Olynthiac  Demosth.  Wks.  1766  IX.  240  It  is 
proverbially  said,  that  if  a  man  preserves  the  wealth  he 
attains,  he  is  greatly  thankful  to  fortune.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.xu..  III.  204  His  ancestors..,  though  originally 
English,  were  among  those  early  colonists  who  were  pro- 
verbially said  to  have  become  more  Irish  than  Irishmen. 

2.  To  a  degree  that  has  become  proverbial,  or 
matter  of  common  talk  ;  notoriously. 

1665  GLANVILL  Def.  Vanity  Dogm.  15  So  uncertain  and 
proverbially  inconstant  a  cause  as  the  Winds  are.  1796 
MORSK  Amer.  Geog,  I.  313  The  name  of  Benedict  Arnold 
has  become  proverbially  contemptible.  189*  MONTEFIORR 
llibbert  Lect,  ii.  96  The  argument  from  silence  is  pro- 
verbially dangerous. 

Prove'rbic,  ft.  rare.  [f.  L.  proverbi-um  or 
Eng.  proverb  +  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  tbe 
nature  of  proverbs. 

190*  F.  E.  HULME  Proverb-Lore  123  The  Talmud  as  a 
mine  of  proverbic  wealth. 

Proverbio-logy.  [f.  L.  proverlri-um  PROVERB 
+  -O)LOOY.]  The  scientific  study  of  proverbs ;  transf. 
proverbs  collectively.  Hence  Proverbio'logist, 
a  student  or  investigator  of  proverbs. 

i368  O.  Rev.  July  243  The  richness  of  Spanish  proverbio- 
logy  is  like  '  good  wine  that  needs  no  bush  1  1893  A  tkenxwn 
18  Feb.  216/1  His  excellent  book  is.. sure  to  meet  with  a 
hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  all  proverbiologists. 

t  ^ro'verbize,  v.  O&t*  rare—1,  [f.  PROVERB 
SP.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  style  or  call  proverbially. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  vii.  653  For  house-hold 
Rules,  read  not  the  learned  Writs  Of  the  Stagyrian  (glory  of 
good  Wits) :  Nor  his,  whom  [/.  e.  Xenophon],  for  his  hony- 
steeped  stile,  They  proverbiz'd  the  Attick  Muse  yer-while. 

Provett  (prwvet).  rare.  [Aphetic  form  of 
EPROUVETTE.]  An  eprouvctte,  an  instrument  for 
testing  the  strength  of  gunpowder. 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  \.  107  Employed  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  to  make  their  provetts  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  gunpowder. 

fProve-xity.  Obs.  rare"0.  [Ultimately  from 
L.  provect-us  advanced,  pa.  pple.  of  provchtre :  see 
PROVECTION.  For  the  form,  cf.  convex,  convexity.'] 
An  advanced  condition  or  state. 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossflgr.  (ed.  4),  Provfxiiy..t  greatness  of 
age,  the  being  well  grown  in  years,  or  well  studied  in  any  Art. 

fProvey,  obs.  variant  of  PURVEY  v. 

tProviable,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [a.  OF.  prove- 
able  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  var.  of  por-,  pourveab/et 
'  qui  pourvoit  a  tous  les  besoins ' :  see  PURVEYABLE.] 
?  Suitable,  convenient ;  or  ?  get-at-able. 

1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  176,  I  desyre  that  and  [  =  if)John 
Berney..can  mete  wyth  Dallyng,  that  fals  undre  eschetor, 
in  onye  place  proviable,  that  he  may  [be]  by  force  brought 
to  Castre..to  be  kept  yn  hold. 

t  Provia'nce.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  pruwl- 
ance.  [a.  OF.  prweance  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.), 
variant  of  por-^pourveanfe^  -voyancc>  semi-popnlar 
representatives  of  \^. proviJentia:  see  PURVEYANCE.] 
Provision  ;  providence. 

CX375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \\xiii.  (George}  213  In  J>e  tyme 
come  a  knycht.-I  treu,  of  goddis  pruwi.ince— Quhare  fc>e 
maydine  abad  hir  chance.  1551  LVNDES  \v  Monarche  6197 
Thocht  presentlye,  be  Goddis  prouiance,  Beistis,  fowl  is,  and 
fyschis  in  the  sets,  Ar  necessar,  now,  for  mannis  sustenance. 

Proviant  (prp-viant).     Also   7  proveant,  9 
VOL.  VII. 
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proviand.  [a.  G.  proviant  ^  Pa.  proviand,  in  It. 
proviandat  apparently  an  altered  form  otprovenda 
1'uovKNi),  inHuenced  by  OF.  proveant  providing, 
pweancc  provision.  Brought  into  Eng.  by  soldiers 
who  served  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  1618-48. 

The  German  word  is  treated  by  Kluge  as  from  the  It. ; 
but  frovianda  is  not  in  Florio  1598-1611,  who  has  only 
Provenda  *  provander  for  horses  or  fodder  for  cattle  '.  Diez 
referred  the  word  to  \,  provide *da  things  to  be  provided.] 

Provision;  food  supply,  esp.  for  an  army;  com- 
missariat ;  «  PROVAKD,  PROVANT  I. 

1637  R.  MOSRO  Exped,  \.  7  Receiving  all  necessaries  fittinj; 
for  our  march,  as  ammunition,  proviant,  and  waggons,  for 
our  baggage.  1647  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  7(1814)  VI.  370/1  That  all 
Regiments.. be  put  and  kept  in  equality,  either  in  Money, 
Proveant,  or  Provision,  according  to  their  strength.  183* 
CARLYLE  in  Froude  7,^(1882)  II. xri.  313  We  wantfor  nothing 
in  the  way  of  earthly  proviant,  and  have  many  reasons  to  be 
content  and  diligent.  1885  A.  FOKHKS  .SV«tvwi>*  (1894)  135 
On  one  occasion,  before  Plevna,  his  imperturbable  coolness 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  matter  of '  proviand '. 
b.  attrib,  —  PROVANT  3  a. 

1639  H.  MONRO  A'.t/W.  i.  5  We  were  entertained  on  provi* 
ant  bread,  beere  and  bacon.  1870  Daily  News  5  Dec., 
It  was  the  wheel  of  his  [own]  gig  that  he  had  seen  stuck  on  to 
the  proviant  waggon.  1880  A.  FORBES  in  igtA  Cent.  VII.  333 
Marshall  was  hustling  proviant  columns  up  along  the  Hue 
of  communications. 

Pro- vicar :  see  PRO-  1  4. 

Pro  - vice-cha'ncellor .  [f.  PRO-  *  4  +  VICE- 
CHANCELLOR.]  One  of  the  deputies  appointed  by 
the  vice-chancellor  of  a  university  on  his  election; 
an  assistant  or  deputy  vice-chancellor. 

1660  WOOD  Lift  30  June  (O.H.S.)  I.  320  The  same  day 
the  doctors  and  provicechancellor  at  home  put  off  the  Act. 
1663  Ibid.  23  Sept.  492  When  they  were  there  the  pro* 
vicecanccllor  and  the  24  propraetors  placed  them.  17*1 
AM  H  ERST  Terra  Fit.  No.  35  (1754)  185  The  gentlemen., 
went  to  FJr.  Dobspn,  president  of  Trinity  college,  who  was 
at  that  time  pro-vice-chancellor.  1898  Daily  News  10  Oct. 
o/i  The  new  Vice-Chancellor.. appointed  as  his  Pro- Vice- 
Chancellors  the  Principal  of  Hertford,  the  Provost  of  Queen's, 
the  Master  of  University,  and  the  President  of  Corpus. 

Providable  (provai'dab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  PRO- 
VIDE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  provided. 

1891  Diet.  Nat.  Riog.  XXVIII.  224/2  He  would  have 
provided  for  Rousseau  had  Rousseau  been  providable  for. 

Providator,  providatory:  see  PROVEOITOR. 

Provide  (pwvai'd),  v.  Also  5-6  provyde, 
Sc.  -wyde,  -wide,  6  -vyd.  [ad.  L.  provid-ere 
to  see  before,  foresee,  look  afier,  attend  to,  be 
cautious,  f.  pro*  PRO-  *  +  vidSre  to  see.  Cf. 
PURVEY,  a  doublet  of  this  through  OK.,  in  earlier 
Kng.  use.  Provide  was  app.  introduced  in  15th  c. 
as  a  direct  repr.  of  the  L.  verb  in  certain  senses, 
and  its  use  may  have  been  promoted  by  the  fact 
^improvidence  was  already  in  use  for  purveyance.] 
I.  f  1.  trans.  To  foresee.  Obs. 

1413  JAS.  1  A'ikfrV  Q.  ix,  So  vncouthly  hir  werdes  sche 
deuidith,  Nainly  In  )outh»  that  seitdin  ought  prouidith. 
1545  KAVNOLD  Byrth  Mankyndc  01  Euident  and  sufficient 
signes,  whereby  maye  be  prouided  &  foresene  the  aborce. 
ment  before  it  come.  1607  II.  JOSSON  I'olpone  Ded.,  Scut-re 
and  wiser  patriots ..  prouiding  the  hurts  these  licentious 
spirits  may  doe  in  a  state.  1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  137  Of 
especiall  counsel!  and  advice,  in  providing  and  fore-seeing 
the  event  of  any  deepe  destgnes. 

2.  intr.  To  exercise  foresight  in  taking  due 
measures  in  view  of  a  possible  event ;  to  make  pro- 
vision or  adequate  preparation.  Const.  fort  against. 

c  1407  LVDG.  Keson  4-  Sens.  3556  Huge  boolys  of  metal.. 
8rent[en]  al  that  kain  be-syde  :  Ther  koude  no  man  hym 
provyde  To  save  him  that  he  was  brent.  143^-50  tr.  Higatn 
(Rolls)  III.  47  Men  of  Lacedemonia  provide  for  a  batelle 
ageyne  men  of  Micena.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  132/2 
Go  to  Christes  gospel!  &  loke  on  his  first  miracle,  whither 
he  might  not  haue  prouided  for  wine  without  miracle.  1568 
(IRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  689  The  olde  adage,  saiyng  in  tyme  of 
peace,  prouide  for  war,  and  in  tyme  of  war,  prouide  for 
peace.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  n.  xi.  (1848)  131  We  may 
be  often  sollicitous  to  provide  against  many  Evils  and 
Dangers  that  possibly  may  never  reach  us.  1796  BURKK 
Corr.  (1844)  I  \.  393  The  first  duty  of  a  slate  is  to  provide  for 
its  own  conservation.  1878  JF.VOKS  Prim.  Pol,  b.con.  L  J  2. 
lo  Suffering  from  misfortunes  which  could  not  have  been  pro- 
vided against.  1883  E.  T.  PAYNR  in  Law  Times  27  Oct. 
432/2  An  inn  or  hotel  is  an  establishment,  the  proprietor  of 
which  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  all 
comers,  especially  travellers. 

fb.  To  see  to  it  or  take  care  beforehand ;  to  make 
provision  (that  something  shall  not  happen),  Obs. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  186,  I  wil  be  ware 
and  afore  provide,  That  of  no  fowler  I  wil  no  more  be  japed. 
1*09  FISHER  Fun.  Serttt.  Ctess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  296 
To.  .prouyde  by  her  owne  com maunde ment  that  nothynge 
sholde  lacke.  1538  STARKEV  England  n.  ii.  iSi  We  must 
prouyd..that  by  no  prerogatyfe  he  vsurpe  apon  the  pepul 
any  such  authorysyd  tyranny.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  801 
To  prouide  that  a  thing  happen  not,  frecaueo.  Ibid.  803 
To  prouide  that  one  take  no  harme,  cauere  a/tent. 

o.  To  make  it,  or  lay  it  down  as,  a  provision 
or  arrangement ;  to  stipulate  that.  Cf.  PROVIDED 
5,  PROVIDING  pr.  pple.>  PROVISION  5. 

14*3  [see  PROVIDING  pr.  p/>le.\.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes 
Comtn.  114  b,  The  Mayers  wyfe  of  the  citie  prouided  in  her 
wyll,  that  she  would  be  buried  without  any  pompe  ornoyse. 
1596  DALRYMPLF.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  (S.T.S.)  116  Q*  sa 
our  lawis  provydes,  that  the  eldest  succeides,  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  L  I.  13  Another  regulation,  providing  that 
every  person  who  was  found  slain  should  be  supposed  to  be 
a  Frenchman,  unless  he  were  proved  to  be  a  Saxon.  1891 
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Law.  Rtp.,  Weekly  Notes  72/3  The  clause  did  not  provide 
that  the  costs  of  references..  should  be  in  tbe  discretion  of 
the  arbitiatora. 

II.  3.  trans.  To  prepare,  get  ready,  or  arrange 
(something)  beforehand.     Now  rare. 

c\vofL\w3,  Assembly  of  God  t  ai6  What  pyne  or  greef  ye 
for  me  prouyde,  Without  any  grogyng  I  shall  hit  abyde. 
c  1470  HKHHY  Wallace  x.  620  Wallace  in  haUt  prouidyt  sou 
bU  ost.  iu6  Pilrr*  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8  b,  Ofceitaynr 
benefytes  that  god  hath  prouyded  for  vs.  1535  COVKKDALK 
1'rm1,  vi.  7  In  the  sommer  she  prouideth  hir  meate,  8t 
gathereth  hir  footle  together  in  y*  haruest.  1697  DRYOKN 
v'irg.  Gtorg.  \.  271  The  wise  Ant  her  wintry  Store  provides. 
1809  MAI  KIN  Gil  Blas\.  \.  P  103  He  had  provided  a  gown  of 
coarse  dark  cloth,  and  a  little  red  horse-hair  beard. 

t4.  intr.  To  prepare,  make  preparation,  get 
ready.  Const,  with  inf.,  or  absol.  Oos. 

1493  retronillti  (Pynson)  105  Felliculla  gan  afore  prouyde, 
Maugre  flaccus,  to  lyue  in  maydynhede.  1568  URAFTON 
Chron,  II.  165  He  prouyded  to  senue  men  ana  victualler  to 
strengthen  the  castels  of  Flynt  and  Rutlande.  1601  K. 
JOHNSON  AYxft/.  <V  Comnnv.  (1603)  195  Let  them  not  ihtnke 
to  begin  anie  long  warre,  much  lesse  to  continue  it,  unlesse 
they  throughly  provide  aforehand.  1616  HIFRON  \\'kt.  I. 
589  Your  respectme  saluting  vs.  your  prouiding  to  entertaine 
vs.  i6a6  H.  JONSON  Stable  of  N.  iv.  L  l!ut  stay,  my  Princevw 
comes,  prouide  the  while,  I'lle  call  for't  anone.  169*  tr. 
Saltust  116  He  toyls,  provides,  and.  .sets  all  his  Trains  and 
Engines  at  work  by  Treachery  to  mine  Hietnpsal.  17*7  POPE 
Th.  Var.  Subj.  Swift's  Wks.  1755  1  1.  i.  23  1  Very  few  men  .  . 
live  at  present,  but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

fb.  trans,  with  vbl.  so.  (provide  your  going 
«  prepare  or  make  ready  to  go).  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS./IW/.  <VtY.  in.  iv.  36  Prouide  your  going,  Choose 
your  owne  company,  and  command  what  cost  Your  heart 
ha's  mind  to. 

5.  trans.  To  supply  or  furnish  for  use;  to  yield, 
afford.     Const.  fA»  (obs.),^r,  or  with  dative. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntyx  (Roxb.)  37  Al  that  longyth  to  thy 
necessyte  Shal  be  provydyd  be  godand  me.  1538  STARKEY 
England  \.  \.  10  Al  thyng  that  God  and  nature  hath  pro- 
uydyd  to  hym.  1551  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  The 
bread  and  wyne  for  the  Communion  shall  be  prouyded  by 
the  Curate,  and  the  churchwardens,  at  the  charges  of  the 
Parishe.  1581  in  Confer,  in.  (1584)  R  iv,  Prouide  me  ynke 
and  paper,  and  I  will  write.  1634  MILTON  COMUS  186  Such 
cooling  fruit  As  the  kind  hospitable  Woods  provide.  1771 
Jitnius  Lett.  Ixviii.  (1820)  344  This  very  act  provides  a 
remedy  for  such  persons.  1898  HESANT  Orange  Girl  n.  \  \  \  i, 
The  contractors  .  .  do  honestly  provide  the  convicts  the 
rations  prescribed  by  the  Government. 

6.  To  furnish  or  appoint   (an   incumbent)  to  a 
vacant  benefice  (rarely,  a  person  to  a  pension)  ;  esp* 
of  the  pope  :  To  appoint  (a  person  as  successor) 
to  a  benefice  not  yet  vacant,  thus  setting  aside  the 
right  of  the  patron.     Cf.  PROVISION  so.  4,  PRO- 
VISOR  i.     Now  only  ffist. 

(1388  .•/  tV  12  A'  /</:.//,<:.  15  Item  qc  null  liege  du  Roy.  .passe 
le  meer..pur  soy  providre  ou  purchacer  ascun  benefice  de 
seinte  Esglise  ove  cure  ou  sanzcure  en  le  dit  roialme.J  14*6 
Paston  Lett.  I.  95  Ther  arn  ij.  other  pemmes  provided  lo 
the  same  bysshopriche  yet  lyvyng,  beforn  my  seyd  adver- 
sarie.  1580  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  324  His  brother 
german,  being  lauchfullie  providit  to  ane  yeirlie  pensioun  .  .  , 
wes  slane,.  .in  ijuhais  place  the  said  Alexander,  being  pro- 
vidit to  the  said  pensioun,  bruikit  the  samin  peciabillie. 
1593-4  K.ich.  Rolfs  Scotl.  XXII.  393  Johnne  Balfour,  pro- 
vidit  of  auld  to  the  chapellanie  of  Sanct  Thomas,  a  1639 
SPOTTISWOOO  Hist.  Ck.  Scot.  \\.  (1677)  59  Shevez  posted  to 
Rome..  and  was  himself  provided  to  the  Archbi&hoprick. 
1887  Li'PTON  Life  Colet  131  He  was  provided,  in  1504,  to 
the  vacant  see  of  St.  David's.  1899  1  REVELYAN  Eng.  Age 
tt'yclijffe  120  The  Papal  power  of  '  providing  '  to  benefices. 

III.  7.  To  equip  or  fit  out  (a  person,  etc.)  with 
what  b  necessary  for  a  certain  purpose  ;  to  furnish 
or  supply  with  something  implied.    In  quot.  1628, 
to  provide  or  furnish  with  a  lodging. 

1465  in  Exch.  RoUs  Scotl.  VII.  331  note,  Gevin..in  pane 
of  sustentacione  of  him  unto  the  tyme  that  he  1*  bettir 
providit,  ten  poundis.  1536  .l/.s.  Ace,  St.  John's  //.v/., 
Cantert.,  Payd  to  Colney  for  to  provide  hym  selfe  away 
xijW.  1588  PARKR  tr.  Mendoxa's  Hist.  China  lai  They  do 
take  so  much  fish,  that  they  do  prouide  the  whole  kingdome 
for  all  the  yeare.  16*8  EARL  MANCII.  in  Bncde*ch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  268  Werden  tells  me  he  hath  pro. 
vided  you  not  far  from  the  Parliament.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS 
Pnrch.  Petit.  {1676}  H  ix  b,  The  first  Builder  is  sufficiently 
provided  by  his  workman  to  testifie  his  cost.  1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nicx.  xliii,  I  .  .  mean  to  look  out  for  another  situation  ; 
so  provide  yourselves,  gentlemen,  if  you  please. 

t  b.  re//.  To  equip  or  prepare  oneself,  to  make 
oneself  ready,  prepare  (to  do  something,  for  or 
against  something).  Cf.  3  and  4.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xlvii.  182  (They]  ordeyned  & 
prouyded  theym  self  soo.  that  they  fered  but  lytyl  Subyon 
or  nou^te.  c  1594  CAPT.  WVATT  R.  Dudley's  I  oy.  W.  hid. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  a  A  spcciall  commaundement.  .that  they  should 
generallie  provide  themselves  to  goe  with  him  the  Sonday 
folio  winge.  .to  t  lie  church.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  L  iii.  89  You 


.  .  . 

Neice  prouide  your  selfe.     i6«  —  Ham.  ill.  H.  7 
Therefore  prepare  you.  .  .  Guild.  We  will  our  selues  prouide. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  u.  x.  212  Hence  the  Sea  running  Sc. 
ward,  provides  itself  to  entertain  a  nameless  Brook,  a  1651  J. 
SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  x.  ii.  (1856)  469  If  we  will  provide  ourselves 
against  the  devil  who  never  misseth  any  opportunity..  to 
tempt  us.  . 

8.  To  furnish  or  supply  (a  person,  etc.)  with 
thing.     Often  in  indirect  passive,     a.  Const,  with. 

14..  m  Tundale's  I'is.  (1843)  9«  w«h  helP  of  fc^?9 
prudently  with  vertu  bus  to  provyde.  iy>o-to  DUNBAR 
Poems  xiv.  3  How  that  this  iralme,  with  nobilbs  owt  o 
nummer,  Gydit,  provydit  sa  mony  jeiris  hes  bene.  1605 
CAMDFN  Rew.  i  Prouided  with  all  complete  prouisions  of 
Warre.  1798  SOPHIA  Let  Canferb.  T.t  }'nf.  Lady's  T. 


PROVIDE. 

II.  167  His  valet  [was]  provided  with  phosphoric  matches, 
by  which  he  had  now  lit  a  taper.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  1 . 
71  They.,  provide  themselves  with  sweet  cakes,  bread,  dates. 
1860  TYNDALL  lilac,  i.  xxii.  151  The  waiter  then  provided 
me  with  a  ham  sandwich. 
fb.  Const.?/:  Obs. 

,547  BOORDE  Introd.  Kmml.  xiv.  (1870)  160  Howbeit  the 
good  townes  be  prouyded  of  vitels.  1556  Aureho  f,  Isab. 
(1608)  P  iii  Provyde  you  of  trew  contricion  and  patience. 
.657.W.  RAND  tr.  GassendtsLifePeiresc^v*  Viassius.. 


+  o.  Const,  in.  St.  Obs. 

1586-7  Rot.  Scacc.  Reg.  Scot.  XXI.  61  [He]  sail  .provyid 
and  furneis  his  majesteis  hous  and  haill  tablllis..m  nalprie, 
fyireweschell,  and  tyneveschell. 

0.  intr.vfith/or:  to  make  provision/or  a  person,, 
his  needs,  etc.  Often  in  indirect  passive. 

IS«  COVERDALF.  i  Chron.  xxiii.  5  Therfore  wyl  I  prouyde 
for  him.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  105  His  wonted 
Followers  Shall  all  be  very  well  prouided  for.  1632  J.  HAY- 
WARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  194  The  old  King  seeing  his 
sonnes  thus  well  match 'd,  and  Polimero  so  well  provided  for 
and  setled.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  202  Thus  hath  the 
wisdom  of  the  nation.,  been  employed  for  ages,  in  providing 


ity  of  every 
and  his  family. 

t  PrO'vide,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  providus 
foreseeing,  f.  providere  :  see  prec.]  Prudent,  fore- 
seeing, provident. 

1:1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higdeit  (Rolls)  VIII.  445  He  was 
moderate  incurestemporalle.provide  in  cownsaillelWALSlNH- 
HAM  Chron.  '  In  curis  temporalibus  providus']. 

Provided  (provai-ded),  ///.  a.  and  qnasi-r<«/. 
[Pa.  pple.  of  PROVIDE  ».] 
I.  ppl.  a.  fl.  Prearranged,  preconcerted.  Obs. 

1562  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles  4  Oct.  (Rec.  Soc.)  280  The  greit 
providit  slauchteris  oppresiones  and  skaithis  done  to  ws. 

2.  Prepared,  ready ;  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

1579  LVLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  136  Demosthenes  being  sent  for 
to  declaime  amiddest  the  multitude,  stayd  and  salde,  I  am 
not  yet  prouided.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  i.  132  With 
what  a  sharpe  prouided  wit  he  reasons.  111604  HANMER 
Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  89  Hawlaffe  came  in  the  night.. hee 
hasted  to  Adelstanes  Tent,  but  he  was  provided,  and  in 
armes.  1719  DE  FoEOi«0<?(i84o)II.  xiv.284  The  company 
was.  .well  armed,  and  provided  for  all_ events. 

8.  Furnished  or 

1873   TRISTRAM  Mi 


(with  what  is  needed). 
xii.   217  note,  Offering  an  easy 

opportunity  for  a  rightly  provided  collector.  1880  J.  E. 
WATT  Poet.  Sk.  45  (E.D.D.),  I  was  ance  weel  providit,  an' 
deemed  mysel'  thrang,  A-boukin'  an'  bleachin  haill  wabs 
o1  new  sheetin'. 

4.  That  is  supplied,  furnished,  or  afforded. 

1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  446  Man.. makes  for  the  pro- 
vided room  Where  the  old  friends  want  their  fellow.  1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  3/2  Heligoland,  .was  not.,  an  average 
tourist's  haunt.  It  was  less.. in  the  matter  of  'provided' 
amusements. 

b.  Provided  school,  a  public  elementary  school 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  under 
the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

[1902  Act  2  Edw.  VII,c.  42  §  7  A  school  maintained  but  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority.  Ibid.  §  8  Where 
the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons  propose 
to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school.  Ibid.,  That  a 
school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or  not  so 
provided,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  district  than  the  school  proposed  to  be  provided.] 
1902  Westni.  Gaz.  29  July  2/2  The  House  stopped  at  . . 
the  management  of  provided  schools:  the  whole  question 
of  the  Voluntary  (or  unprovided)  schools  has  still  to  come. 
1902  Daily  Chron.  17  Oct.  5/7  What  guarantee  is  there 
that  they  would  not  turn  the  school  into  a  '  provided '  or 
Board  School? 

II.  pa.  pple.  and  quasi-««/'. 

5.  With  the  provision  or  condition  (that)  ;  it  being 
provided,stipulated,  or  arranged  (that):  used  chiefly 
in  legal  and  formal  statements;   also,  in  general 
use,  more  loosely  :  On  the  condition,  supposition, 
or  understanding  (that),     a.  with  that. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff  Litn.  Man.  xiv.  (1885)  143  Pro- 
vided alway,  that  no  man  be  harmyd..in  the  arrerages  off 


with  you,  Prouided  that  you  do  no  outrages  On  silly 
women,  or  poore  passengers.  1637  Decree  Star  Chamt. 
§  15  in  Milton's  Areop.  (Arb.)  16  Prouided  that  they  exceed 
not  the  number  of  Twentie.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI. 
575  Provided  that,  if  such  child  should  die  before  21.  .the 
reversion  should  go  to  other  persons  named.  1879  BAIN 
Higher  Eng.  Gram.  113  Provided  that  all  is  safe,  you  may  go. 
b.  without  that :  —  if  only. 

[1600  E.  BLOL-NTtr.  Conestaggio^  Always  prouided,  if  the 
Turk  sent  not  an  armie  into  Italy.]  1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  v. 
ii.  210  (2nd  Qo.)  Now  or  whensoeuer,  prouided  1  be  so  able 
as  now.  1611  —  Cymb.  i.  iv.  166.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevcnot's  Trav.  I.  60  For  the  common  sort  of  People,  pro- 
vided you'll  give  them  Drink  enough,  they  are  wholly  at 
your  service.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  30  F  4  Pro- 
vided there  be  a  Pudding  upon  the  Table,  no  matter  what 
are  the  other  Dishes.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xiv.  761  The 
circumstances,  .may  always  be  known, provided  the  evidence 
is  ample  and  authentic.  1871  B.  STEWART  He  at  |  60  Pro- 
vided the  temperature  remain  the  same  the  volume  which  a 
gas  occupies  is  inversely  proportional  [etc.]. 

Providence  (pr<vvidens),  sb.  [a.  F '. providence 
(izth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  ^.providentia  fore- 


1522 

sight,  precaution,  providence,  f.  provider!  to  PRO- 
VIDE :  see  -E.NCE.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  providing ;  provision,  prepara- 
tion, arrangement;  chiefly  in  phrase  to  make 
providence,  to  make  provision.  06s.  exc.  dial.  In 
this  sense,  and  in  b,  dial,  also  (provai'dens). 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  8785  Yiff  thow  lyst  maken 
prouydence  Off  any  konnyng  or  scyence.  1433-5°  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  115  God  schalle  make  providence  [of  a  king] 
after  hym  [TREVISA  God  schal  purveie,  1,.  providebit  Deus}. 
«i533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Rnjb, 
Sodeyn  death  came  to  the  fathers,  and  no  prouidence  made 
for  the  doughters.  1547  Bk.  Marchauntes  e  v  b,  That  they 
maye  make  suche  prouidens  and  remedy  that  the  vengeaunce 
of  God  do  not  fall  on  the  poore  peopel.  1878  Cumberland 
Gloss.,  Providatice,  a  providing  of  victuals,  etc. 

•f  b.  That  which  is  provided ;  a  supply,  a  pro- 
vision. Cf.  PROVIDING  vbl.  sb.  b.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

[1300  Earl  Derby's  Exf.  (Camden)  5  Expense  pro  provi- 
denciis  contra  viacium  Prucie.]  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.) 
68  Yn  every  castelle..or  towne  he  wolde  hafe  grete  provi- 
dence of  vitaille,  of  cornys,  of  larde,  and  beoffes.  [1706 
PHILLIPS,  Providentia,  Providence. ..In  some  old  Records, 
Provision  of  Meat  or  Drink.)  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland 
Gloss.,  Providance(w'vh  the  »  long),  the  matters  or  supply 
provided ;  to  wit,  the  meat  and  other  eatables  for  a  burial 
entertainment ;  the  cakes, ..  &c.  for  a  tea-party. 

2.  Foresight,  prevision ;  esp.  anticipation  of  and 
preparation  for  the  future ;  'timely  care '  (J.) ;  hence, 
prudent  or  wise  arrangement,  management,  govern- 
ment, or  guidance.     Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1383  WYCLIF  Wisd.  vi.  17  In  his  weis  it  shal  shewe  itself 
to  them,  and  gladsumli  in  alle  prouydence  [gloss  or  bifore 
ordeynyng,  1611  in  every  thought,  R.  l\  purpose),  it  shal 
awn  come  to  them.  igyoGowKRConf.  I.  203  He  made  Ed  wyn 
his  lieutenant,,  -and  thus  be  providence  Of  alle  thinges  wel 
begon  He  tok  his  leve.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  vi.  43 
The  Archebisshop  . .  by  Merlyns  prouydence  lete  purueye 
thenne  of  the  best  knyghtes  that  they  myghte  gete.  a  1548 
HALL  C/iron.,  Edw.  I V  189  b,  In  compassyng  and  bryngyng 
greate  thynges  to  passe,  there  lacked  no  Industrie,  nor  proui- 
dence. 1622  BACON  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  1879  I.  796/1  In 
this  matter  the  providence  of  king  Henry  the  seventh  was 
in  all  men's  mouths.  1701  Eng.  Theophrast.  379  This  is 
not  to  exclude  that  providence  of  tracing  premisses  into 
consequences  and  causes  into  their  effects.  1867  MAURICE 
Patriarchs  ff  Lawg.  vi.  (1877)  134  The  creature  who  bears 
His  image  is  intended  to  exercise  providence. 

b.  Regard  to  future  needs  in  the  management  of 
resources  ;  foreseeing  economy,  thrift,  frugality. 

1608  HEYWOOD  Rape  Lucrece  in.  v.  Wks.  1874  V.  209  We 
must  be  carefull,  and  with  providence  Guide  his  domestick 
businesse.  1620  E.  BLOUNT  Horx  Sitbs,  105  They  that 
spend  more  then  they  haue,  want  gouernment :  they_  that 
spend  all,  Prouidence.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  l.  xiii.  §  i 
(1876)  117/2  [It]renders  the  increase  of  production  no  longer 
exclusively  dependent  on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  8 
When  there  should  have  been  providence  there  has  been 
waste.  1885  LD.  PEMBROKE  in  Pall  Mall  G.  23  May  a/i 
The  providence  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  rich 
country  like  ours  to  bring  material  prosperity  to  the  labouring 
class. 

3.  In  full,  providence  of  God  (etc.),  divine  provi- 
dence :  The  foreknowing  and  beneficent  care  and 
government  of  God  (or  of  nature,  etc.) ;  divine 
direction,  control,  or  guidance. 

13..  St.  Erkemuolde  161  in  Horstm.  Altengt.  Leg.  (1881) 
269  J>e  prouidens  of  \>e  prince  bat  paradis  weldes.  1382 
WYCLIF  Wisd.  xiv.  3  Thou,  fader,  governest  bi  prouydence 
[Gr.  irpdcoia,  1388  puruyaunce],  £1400  Three  Kings  Cologne 
35  Almy^ty  god,  whos  prouidence  in  hys  ordinaunce  faili-J' 
no^t.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg,  121/2  He  was  in  hys  chyld- 
hode  sette  to  studye  whereby  dyuyne  prouydence  he 
floured  in  double  science.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)^57 
Nature  by  her  prouidence,  mindeth  vnto  vs  a  certaine 
immortalitie.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  ix.  (1592)  132 
What  else  is  Prouidence,  than  the  will  of  God  vttered  foorth 
with  Reason,  and  orderly  disposed  by  vnderstanding?  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  471  Thy  Bookes  ..  are  miraculously 
Translated  by  her  [i.  e.  the  Virgin  Mary's]  speciall  prout- 
dence.  1676  W.  HUBBARD  Happiness  of  People  36  Creation 
and  providence  are  the  issues  of  the  same  Being  and  Power. 
1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840)38  Providence  which 
is.  .the  administration  of  heaven's  government  in  the  world. 
1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  in.  vii.  (1864)  II.  150  That  the 
ordinary  providence  of  God  gave  place  to  a  perpetual  inter- 
position of  miraculous  power. 

•)•  b.  The  lot  assigned  to  one  by  Providence.  Obs. 
nonce-use. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Camb.  (1662)  I.  152  Stephen  de 
Fulborn . .  Going  over  into  Ireland  to  seek  his  Providence 
(commonly  nicknamed  his  fortune) . .  became . .  Bishop  of 
Waterford. 

4.  Hence   applied    to   the   Deity   as   exercising 
prescient  and  beneficent  power  and  direction. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xin.  Ixxviii.  321  Whom  if 
yee  Nature  call  (saith  One)  yee  call  him  not  amis. ..Or 
Prouidence,  whose  acting  power  doth  all  begin  and  end. 
1651  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  219  No  Man  is  too  little  and 
despicable  for  the  notice  of  Providence,  however  he  may  be 
overlooked  by  his  Fellow-Creatures.  1704  DE  FOE  in  ijtt 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  88  What  Providence  has 
reserved  for  me  he  only  knows.  1842  ALISON  Hist.  Europe 
Ixxviii.  X.  1013  Moreau  expressed  a  fact  of  general  applica- 
tion, explained  according  to  the  irreligious  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  he  said,  that  'Providence  was 
always  on  the  side  of  dense  battalions'.  1894  BARING- 
GOULD  Queen  of  L.  II.  59, 1  am  not  one  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence. 

b.  transf.  A  person  who  acts  or  appears  in  the 
character  of  Providence,  colloq. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Trails,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  86 
They  might  be  little   Providences    on  earth ',  said  my 


PROVIDENTIAL 

friend, '  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  jockeys  and  fops  '. 
1886  P.  S.  ROBINSON  I'alley  Teet.  Trees  28  Man  is  the 
Providence  of  the  goose  and.. it  is  well  that  we  should., 
generously  condescend  to  sympathy  with  it.  1895  Daily 
News  30  May  6/5  The  Providence  of  the  officers  who  were 
sent  to  stay  at  St.  Petersburg  was  Mile.  Georges. 

5.  An  instance  or  act  of  divine  intervention  ;  an 
event  or  circumstance  which  indicates  divine 
dispensation.  Special  providence,  a  particular  act 
of  direct  divine  intervention. 

1643  [ANGIER]  Lancash.  Valley  of  Achor  i  Gods  eternall 
Counsells..are  in  time  turned  into.. Prayers,  Prayers  into 
Providences,  and  Providences  into  Praises.  1651  MRQ. 
ORMONDE  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  279  The  King 
being  by  an  eminent  and  high  providence  escaped  the  bloody 
hands  of  the  Rebells  is  arived  at  Paris.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  I.  x.  175  How  can  he  sweeten  the  bitterest  provi- 
dences  !  1861  PEARSON  Early  q  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  233  Here 
the  event  would  no  doubt  be  classed  by  some  modern 
religionists  under  the  head  of  soecial  providences.  1871 
TYNDALL  Fragtn.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  ii.  n  The  miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion  was  a  special  providence. 

b.  Applied  esp.  to  a  disastrous  accident,  or 
fatality,  regarded  as  an  act  of  God.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1740  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  I.  290, 1  was  informed  of  an  awful 
providence.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  Ixxxv.  III.  292  The  phrase 
a  providence,  .in  New  England,  .appears  to  be  more_  fre- 
quently used  for  that  which  is  disastrous  but  which  is  at 
the  same  time  to  be  regarded  and  submitted  to  as  the  act 
of  God.  1814  Connecticut  Conrant  i  Mar.  3/2  Distressing 
Providence.— On  Wednesday  last  as  John  N.  Olcott..\vas 
seating  on  Connecticut  river. .he.  .broke  in  and  drowned. 

Hence  Pro-vidence  v.  nonce-wd.,  trans,  to  act 
the  part  of  Providence  towards;  to  be  a  provi- 
dence to. 

1901  Fall  Mall  G.  28  May  4/1  She  grew  up  in  an  obscure 
country  parsonage,  .providenced  by  a  high-minded,  .father. 

t  PrO'vidency.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  provi- 
denti-a:  see  prec.j  The  quality  of  being  provi- 
dent; foresight  and  preparation  ;  =  prec.  2. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  258,  I  haue. .often 
doubted  whether  Saint  Ambrose  deserued  more  commenda- 
tion for  his  prouidencie  in  attempting  such  a  matter :  or  the 
emperor  for  his  patience  and  obedience  in  taking  the  same 
in  so  good  part.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  II.  204  Yet  we  haue 
not  l>een  wanting  in  our  prouidency.  1644  DIGBY  Nat. 
Bodies  xxxviii.  §  i.  327  Of  prescience  of  future  euentes, 
prouidencies,  the  knowing  of  thinges  neuer  setne  before ; 
and  such  other  actions. 

Provident  (provident),  a.  [ad.  'L.providens, 
-entein,  pres.  pple.  of  prdvidere  to  PKOVIDE.  Cf. 
F.  provident  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Foreseeing;  that  has  foresight  of  and  makes 
provision  for  the  future,  or  for  some  future  event ; 
exercising  or  characterized  by  foresight.    Provi- 
dent society  =  Friendly  society  (FRIENDLY  a.  8). 

1419  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  143  Provident,  with  Brutus 
Cassius ;  Hardy  as  Hector,  whan  tyme  doth  require.  1487 
[implied  in  PROVIDENTLY  i].  1548  UDALL  Erasni.  Par. 
Luke  vi.  67  b,  He  is  like  to  a  prouident  and  circumspect 
builder,  that  buildeth  his  house,  nor  for  a  vain  braggue  or 
shewe  onely.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  I.  ii.  50  By 
Solomon  God  sends  the  Sluggard  to  school  to  the  Ant,  to 
learn  a  provident  Industry.  1694  ADDISON  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  189  Each  provident  of  cold,  in  summer  flies  Thro' 
fields  and  woods  to  seek  for  new  supplies.  1783  BURKE 
Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  315  The  order,  .was  (for  its  matter) 
provident  and  well  considered.  1846  Lit.  Caz.  7  Nov.  957/2 
National  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institution.  1847 
MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxi,  It  was  fortunate  that 
Humphrey  had  been  so  provident  in  making  so  large  a 
quantity  of  hay. 

2.  Economical ;  frugal,  thrifty,  saving. 

1596  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Strm,  iii.  133  Let  the  poore 
be  prouident  in  a  plentifull  haruest.  1655  JER.  TAYLOR 
Guide  Devot.  (1719)  54  Thou  wilt  be  more  provident  of  thy 
Time  and  of  thy  Talent.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  <$•  Arcite  in. 
527  A  Prince  so  gracious  and  so  good,  So  just,  and  yet  so 
provident  of  blood  !  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S. 
Seas  124  If  we  are  not  exceedingly  provident  in  Regard  to 
serving  out  Provisions,  we  must  all  inevitably  starve.  1888 
F.  HUME  Mine.  Midas  I.  iii,  He  will  always  be  poor, 
because  he  never  was  a  provident  man. 

Providential  (prfrvide-nfal),  a.  (rf.)  [f.  L. 
providentia  PROVIDENCE  +  -AL.  So  F.  providcntid 
(jS-ipth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

f  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  provi- 
dence or  foresight ;  provident,  prudent.  Obs. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  I.  i.  758  Sure  some  mischief  will  come  of 
it  Unless  by  providential  wit  Or  force  we  averruncate  it. 
1673  H.  STUBBE  Further  1'indic.  Dutch  War  17  Neither  is 
it  providential  for  a  weak  Prince . .  to  run  Precipitously 
into  a  War.  1794  T.  TAYLOR  Pausanias  I.  33,  I  especially 
admire.. his  providential  care  with  respect  to  future  con- 
tests a  1845  HOOD  Open  Question  xiii,  The  tender  Love 
Bird-«jr  the  filial  Stork?  The  punctual  Crane— the  pro- 
vidential Raven? 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ordained  by  divine  provi- 
dence, f  Providential  right,  the  '  divine  right '  of 
kings  (obs.). 

1648  Eikon  Bos.  x.  83, 1  do  not  think  that  I  can  want  any 
thing  which  providential!  necessity  is  pleased  to  take  from 
me.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  I.  i.  34  The  necessity 
of  a  Providential  Regiment  of  the  parts  of  the  Universe. 
1695  I.  SAGE  The  Article  Wks.  1844  I.  345  Sure  I  am,  here 
[i.  e.  in  Knox's  Letter]  is  the  providential  right,  so  plainly 
taught  that  no  glosses  can  obscure  it.  1736  BUTLER  Anal. 
I.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  94  A  providential  disposition  of  things. 
1768 in  Picton  L'fool Munic.  Kec.dWSi  II.  277  Unlesssick- 
ness  or  other  providential  accident  hinders  him.  1869  M. 
PATTISON  Serm.  (1885)  187  The  existence  of  a  first  cause  and 
providential  governor. 
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PROVINCE. 


b.  That  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  by  special  inter- 
position of  providence ;  opportune ;  lucky,  fortu- 
nate. (Now  the  most  common  use.) 

1719  I)K  Koi;  Crusoe  (1858)  264, 1  knew  nothing  that  night 
of  the  supply  I  was  to  receive  by  the  providential  driving  of 
the  hip  nearer  the  land.  1790  HUKKK  Fr.  Rev.  25  [It]  was 
by  them  considered  as  a  providential  escape.  1856  KANK 
Arct.  Expl.  I  Li.  27PeteiM:ii  caught  another  providential  fox. 
B.  so.  A  providential  occurrence  ;  an  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  rare. 

1658-9111  Burton's  Diary  (18^8)  III.  267  If  you  consider 
alTaus  in  the  providential*  ;  all  providences  have  rather  bent 
that  way.  1893  Boston  Congregationalist  14  Sept.,  Provi- 
dent ials. . .  To  consider  whether  certain  particular  occurrences 
were  specially  prepared  to  tit  certain  exigencies. 

Hence  Provide  ntialist,  nonce-wet.,  a  maintainer 
of  the  *  providential '  or  divine  right  of  sovereigns. 

1695  J.  SAGE  The  Article  Wks,  1844  I.  343  [Knox]  may 
"ather  by  the  Providentialists. 


[f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]    In 


chance  to  be  honoured  as  a  F; 

Provide  utially,  adv, 
a  providential  manner. 

fl.  With  foresight ;  providently,  prudently.  Obs. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  i.  §  10,  366  The  victuallers, 
which  the  Consul!  lunius,  more  hastily  than  prouidentially, 
had  sent  before  him  towards  Lilybaeum.  1619  J.  CHAMBER- 
LAIN  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  1 1.  184  Enabling  himself 
to  live  more  providentially  hereafter. 

2.  liy  the  ordination  of  divine  providence. 

1651  G.  W,  tr.  Cowets  Inst.  6.j  But  there  is  another  Species 
of  accession  which  is  providentially  nnturall  and  is  made  by 
the  cooperation  of  divine  and  humane  nature  from  whence 
a  property  is  acquired.  1654  CKOMWELL  Speech  12  Sept.  in 
Carlyle,  A  desire.. to  be  quit  of  the  power  God  had  most 
providentially  put  into  my  hands,  before  he  called  me  to  lay 
it  down.  i7w  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  433  P  3  The  Geese  were 
providentially  ordained  to  save  the  Capitol.  1857  RUSKIN 
Pol.  Econ.  Art  in  Pines  and  lettuces,  .don't  grow  Provi- 
dentially sweet  and  large  unless  we  look  after  them. 

b.  liy  special  intervention  of  Providence ;  by 
special  chance;  opportunely,  fortunately.  (Now 
the  most  common  use.) 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  via.  179  Providentially  it 
was  so.  1771  Hist,  in  A  nn.  Reg.  68/2  Providentially  a  happier 
temper  prevailed  in  general.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  AVc*.  xv, 
Several  frowns  and  winks  from  Mrs.  K.,  which  providenti- 
ally stopped  htm.  1888  BI'RGON  Twelve  Good  Men  I.  i.  34 
A  great  separation  was  thus  providentially  averted. 

So  Provide'ntialness. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Provident  ialness,  the  Happening  of 
a  Thing  by  divine  Providence,  Providential  effect. 

Pro'vidently,  adv.  [f.  PROVIDENT  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  provident  manner. 

1.  With  foresight  and  providing  care  ;  prudently. 

1487  Rolfs  of  Parlt.  VI.  403/2  The  Kyng-.hath  been 
besied .  .so  that  [neither]  his  Grace  nor  yet  his  moost  Honor- 
able Councill  myght.  .provydenlly  make  Leesez  [etc.].  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  74  Did  he  enuie  them,  or  els  did  he 
prouidently  forsee  vnto  them  bothe,  when  he  tooke  theim 
uothe  from  vs.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist,  Turks  (1638)  137  He 
prouidently  foresaw  in  what  danger  the  Oguzian  state  stood. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  Introd.  ii.  51  Our  laws  might  be 
providently  made,  and  well  executed,  but  they  might  not 
always  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view.  1889  GKETTON 
Memory's  Harkb.  61  He  brought  first  a  clean  handkerchief, 
which  his  bed-maker  had  providently  supplied. 

b.  With  economy  that  looks  ahead ;  thriftily. 

1576  FLEMING  Pattofl.  Epist.  228  The  ant. .more  proui- 
dentty  employing  her  paines  then  the  grasshopper.  1607 
Stat.  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram.  AYA.  (1802)  57  Prpvidentlie 
to  lay  out  for  the  schole  wants.  1641  Epitaph  in  Htssey 
Holiday  on  Road  (1887)  404  Prudently  simple,  providently 
wary,  To  the  world  a  Martha,  and  to  heaven  a  Mary.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  ProL,  Providently  to  save  Charges. 

1 2.  =  PROVIDENTIALLY  adv.  2,  2  b.  Qbs. 

1600  HAKLUVT  Voy.  I  It.  708  And  also  prouidently  defeated 
their  dangerous  and  almost  ineuitable  fire-works.  1681  E. 
MURPHY  State  Ireland^  18  Providently  one  John  Mackeevir 
going  by. 

So  Pro-videntness  rare,  the  quality  of  being 
provident  or  foreseeing. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Provident  ness. Thrift  iness,  Savtngness. 
1761  A  sc /tarn's  lt''ks.,  Toxopls.  83  Companions  of  shotinge, 
be  providentness  [earlier  edd.  prouidens],  goode  heede 
geving,  true  meetinge,  honest  comparison. 

Provider  ^provai-dw).  Also  6  -or.  [f.  PRO- 
VIDE v.  +  -ER  *.]  One  who  provides  or  supplies; 
a  purveyor.  Lions  provider1 :  see  Liox  2  f. 


15*3  in"  W.  H.  Turner"  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  34  No 
purveyor,  providor,  or  taker  of  victualls  for  the  King's 
nowshould.  1550  BALE  Eng.  I'otaries  n.  Pref.,  This 


chaplayne  of  the  deuytl  was  a  generall  prouyder  for  the 
oylcd  fathers  there.  1698  G.  THOMAS  Pcnsilvania  41 
Gratitude  to  our  Plentiful  Provider,  the  great  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  Kartli.  1774-1831  Lion's  provider  [see  LION  z  f  J. 
1817  U.  JOHNSON  /«</.  frieldSportsQi  We  heard  at  a  distance 
the  Pheall  (commonly  called  the  Lion  or  Tigers  provider) 
which  is  a  jackal.  1853  JERUAN  Autobiog.  II.  viii.  88  Our 
skilful  provider  for  popular  curiosity  brought  over  Buona- 
parte's coachman.  1^79  Daily  News  25  Mar.  4/7  Mr. 
Whiteley,.. equally  well  known  as  the  Universal  Provider. 

Hence  Provi  deress,  a  female  provider.   rare—°. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pottrvoyeuset  a  Prouideresse,  or  Purueyeresse, 

Providetor,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  PROVEDITOB. 

Frovi'ding,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PKOVIDK  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PROVIDE;  furnishing,  sup- 
plying ;  provision  ;  -f*  preparation  (obs?}. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  282  Mony  enough  for 
the  prouiding  of  all  things  needfull.  1616  [see  PROVIDE  *\ 
1760^1  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  122  The 
auctioneer  and  bidders  proved  of  Mr.  Snack's  providing. 
1885  Athenaeum  26  Dec.  843/2  Little  or  none  of  the  money 
has  b.een  of  English  providing. 


b.  That  which  is  provided ;  outfit ;  spec,  a 
bride's  stock  of  linen  and  household  requisites  (St.,  ; 
also,  a  stock  of  food  or  equipments. 

iSao  Glenfergus  HI.  xxxii.  255  Rachel's  apparel  and  'pro- 
viding * .  .were  packed  up  in  trunks,  chests,  and  boxes.  (864 
Cornk.  Mag,  Nov.  614  Hissweetheart . .  has  managed , .  to  save 
money  enough  to  buy  what  is  called  her '  providing ',  which 
comprises  the  napery  and  other  household  linen.  1895  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXVI.  3/1  AH  our  providings  and  personnel  were 
such  as  in  India  nobody  supposes  be  can  do  without.  1900 
CKOCKETT  Fitting  of  Peats  iii.  in  Love  Idylls  (looi)  23.  1 
will  put  plenty  01  providing  for  man  and  beast  behind  the 
park  dyke. 

Provi'ding,  pr.  ppie.  and  quasi-<w*/.  [The 
pr.  pple.  of  PROVIDE  v.  used  absolutely.]  a. 
pr.  pple.  with  that.  Making  the  proviso  or  stipula- 
tion that,  it  being  provided  or  stipulated  that  \ 
PROVIDED  5  a. 


f-  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  177  Providing  alwyis  that 
the  .said  Andro  beir  not  further  eventure  of  the  said  money 
nor  he  dois  of  his  awin  propir  geir  and  himself.  163*  LITHGOW 
Trav.  vi.  246  Hee  cared  little  for  our  Faith,  and  Patience, 
prouiding,  that  our  purses  could  answers  his  expectation. 
1901  Times  2  Oct.  3/6  The  owners  have  unanimously 
expressed  their  willingness  to  proceed  to  arbitration.. pro- 
viding that  all  sections . .  were  agreeable  to  this  course. 

b.  quasi-ow/".  ^without  that}.  On  condition  that ; 
in  case  that,  if  only  ;   =  PROVIDED  5  b. 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  495  The  Wooll . .  is  nothing  inferiour 
to  that,  .of  Spaine:  providing  they  had  skill  to  fine,  Spin, 
Weaue,  and  labour  it  as  they  should.  1795  EARL  MALMES- 
UURV  Diaries  ty  Corr.  III.  198  Freytag  proposes  a  concert, 
providing  somebody  will  pay  for  it.  1839  Geo.  ELIOT  in  Life 
(1885)  I.  50  Always  providing  our  leisure  is  not  circumscribed 
by  duty.  1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xlv.  203  Providing  they 
pay  you  the  fixed  rent. 

Providitor,  Providore :  see  PROVED-. 

Province  (pr^-vins).  Also  4  (St.)  prowince, 
5  prouynse.  [a.  ^.province  (i3th  c.  in  Godef. 
Compl.\  ad.  \.,provincia  an  official  duty,  a  charge, 
a  province.  Of  uncertain  derivation  :  that  which 
offers  itself  at  first  sight,  from  /;v,  PRO-  *  i  + 
vinctre  to  conquer  (although  it  may  in  later  times 
have  affected  the  application  of  the  word)  does 
not  explain  the  earliest  known  use  in  Latin.  See 
Walde  Lat.  Etym.  Wbch.  s.  v. 

1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Oct.  243  A  '  Province  ' 
to  the  Roman  mind  meant  literally  a  'sphere  of  duty ',  and 
was  an  administrative,  not  a  geographical  fact ;  the  Province 
of  a  magistrate  mi.;hi  be  the  stating  of  law  in  Rome,  or  the 
superintendence  of  a  great  road,  or  the  administration  of  a 
region  or  district  of  the  world ;  but  it  was  not  and  could  not 
be,  except  in  a  loose  and  derivative  way,  a  tract  of  country.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  A  country  or  territory  outside 
Italy,  under  Roman  dominion,  and  administered 
by  a  governor  sent  from  Rome.  (In  L.  also  the 
official  charge  or  administration  of  such  a  territory.) 

a  1380  St.  Augustiti  64  ill  Horstm.  Altengl.Leg.  (1878)  62 
Austin  J>e  doctour . .  IJoren  was  in  t»e  proumcc  of  Anrican. 
1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xxiii.  34  Whanne  he  hadde  rad,  and  axid, 
of  what  prouynce  he  was,,  .knowinge  for  he  was  of  Cilice. 


thereof  committed  vnto  Pontius  Pilate  by  Tyberius  Ciesar. 
"755  W.  DUNCAN  tr.  Sel.  Ornt.  Cicero  xi.  (1816)  389  You 
obtained  a  consular  province.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in 
Expositor  Oct.  244  The  Province  was  the  aspect  in  which 
Rome  presented  itself  to  the  people  of  Asia ;  and  conversely 
the  Province  was  the  form  under  which  the  people  of  Asia 
constituted  a  part  of  the  Empire. 

t  b.  The  country  of  Provence  in  South  Eastern 
France,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  Roman 
provinces.  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sfeidatif's  Comm,  Mob,  He  inarched 
through  the  myddest  of  1  lalye . .  tyll  he  came  in  to  prouynce 
of  Frau nee.  Ibid.  219  Ther  b«  in  the  French  prouince  a 
people  called  Valdois.  1563  Hwuilies  n.  Idolatry  11.  (1640) 
28  Afassile,  the  head  Towne  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  (now 
called  the  Province). 

2.  An  administrative  division  of  a  country  or 
state;  any  principal  division  of  a  kingdom  or 
empire,  esp.  one  that  has  been  historically, 
linguistically,  or  dialectally  distinct,  as  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  Spain,  Italy,  Prussia,  Russia, 
India,  and  the  old  provinces  of  France.  Formerly 
sometimes  applied  to  the  shires  of  England. 

138*  WVCLIF  EstJter  iii.  13  And  the  lettrjs.. ben  sent  bi  the 
corouris  of  the  king  to  alle  his  prouyncis.  1387  TKEXISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  259  Franconia  is,  as  it  .were,  ^e  inyddel 
prouynce  of  Germama,  and  hab  in  be  est  side  TnuryngU,  in 
pe  west  Sueuia.  Ibid.  II.  87  The  prouince  of  Yorke 
extendethe  hit  oonly  now  from  the  arche  of  the  floode  of 
Humbre  on  to  the  floode  of  Teyse.  c  1400  MAUNUEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxv.  no  pe  land..es  diuided  in  xu.  prouincez. 
1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  v.  xc.  67  Thenne  Hengiste  began ne 
his  Lordshyp  ouer  the  Prouynce  of  Kent.  i«93  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VIy  i.  L  120  Aniou  and  Maine?  My  selfe  did  win 
them  both:  Those  Prouinces,  these  Armes  of  mine  did 
conquer.  1610  HOLIJIND  Cainden's  Brit.  (1637)  182  My 
perambulation  through  the  Provinces  or  Shires  of  Britaine. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  11.  374  The  Lord  President ..  left  the 
Prouince  of  Mounster  to  meet  the  Lord  Deputy  at  Galloway 
in  Connaght.  1615  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  n.  xv.  (1635) 
260  Our  mountainous  Prouinces  of  Deuon  and  Cornwall 
haue  not  deserued  so  ill.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  The  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Seven  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Low- Countries,  that  made  a  firm  Alliance  at 


Utrecht,  A.D.  1^79,  by  which  they  united  themselves,  to  a» 
never  to  be  divided.  1794  MHS.  KAi>ci.ii->t  Mytt.  Vdolpko 
i.  On  the  pleasant  hanks  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  province  of 
Gascon  y.  1804  Europ.  Mag.  XLV.  35/3  They  divided  the 
country  into  four  provinces,  viz.  Ulster,  Leiiutcr,  Munster 
and  Connaught,  each  of  which  had  its  King.  1841  W. 
SPALDINC  Italy  %  It.  I  si.  III.  383  Corsica. .  i.s  still  a  province 
of  that  kingdom  ( France].  1908  Wkitaker's  Aim.  491/1  The 
Central  Provinces  [of  India)  were  formed  in  1861  out  of 
territory  taken  from  the  North* West  Provinces  and  Madras. 
t  b.  Applied  to  the  North  American  Colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  now  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  also  formerly  to  several  of  those  which 
after  the  War  of  Independence  united  to  form  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Of  the  latter,  chiefly  applied  to  those  colonies  which  were 
denominated  provinces  m  their  charters,  some  being  tw 
termed  from  the  first,  others  only  at  a  later  date.  Generally, 
but  not  universally,  colonies  having  a  royal  governor,  and 
some  having  proprietary  governors,  were  provinces '. 

ifaa  (Aug.  10)  Grant  in  Capt.  John  Mason  (Prince  Soc.) 
180  All  that  part  of  y*  maine  land  in  New  England. .  wrh 
the  said  Sr  rerdtnando  Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Mason., 
intend  to  name  y*  Province  of  Maine.  i68a  (Mar.  4)  Charter 
Ckas.  U  to  W.  Penn  in  Poore  Fed.  $  St.  Constit.  II.  1510 
We  do  hereby  erect  the  aforesaid  Country  and  Islands  into 
a  Province  and  Seigniore,  and  doe  call  itt  Pcnsilvania.  1691 
I.  MATHEH  in  Andros  Tracts  II.  389  Now  that  the  Massa- 
chusets  Colony  is  made  a  Province.  1717  Commission 
to  J.  Wentworth  (N.  H.  Provi.  Pa.  II.  712),  We  have  con- 
stituted and  appointed  Samuel  Shuts  Esq.  our  Captain 
General  and  Governor  in  chief  in  and  over  our  Province 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  New  England,  in  America.  1758 
Commission  to  F.Bemard(N.  J.  Docts.  IX.  23), The  Division 
of  East  and  West  New  Jersey  in  America,  which  we  have 
thought  fit  to  reunite  into  one  Province  and  settle  under 
one  entire  Government.  1832  Encycl.  Brit.  {ed.  7)  V|.  55 
In  the  year  1791  it  [Canada]  Mas  divided,  by  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  1878  \C  hi  taker's  Aim.  246  By  an  act  passed 
m  i £67, the  provinces  of  Canada  (Ontario  and  Quebec),  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  were  united  under  the  title  of 
'Dominion  of  Canada',  and  provision  was  made.,  for  the 
admission  at  any  subsequent  period  of  the  other  provinces 
and  territories  of  British  North  America.  1898  E.  B. 
GREENK  Provincial  Gotmr.  in.  Enr.  Colonies  of  N.  A.  15 
When  James  Duke  of  York  became  King,  New  York  ceased 
to  be  a  proprietary  colony  and  became  a  royal  province. 
C.  Jig.  A  main  division  of  any  '  realm  '. 

1869  I.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  172  Our  earth  is  but  a  province 
of  a  wider  realm.  1880  SWIXBUKNE  Stud.  Shaks.  73  Their 
spot  ted  souls .  .hovering  for  an  hour,  .on  the  confines  of  either 
province  of  hell. 

3.  Eccl.  The  district  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
archbishop  or  a  metropolitan  (in  quot.  1377  applied 
to  a  diocese) ;    formerly,  also,  that   within    the 
jurisdiction  of  a  synod  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 

1377  LAV, i,.  /*.  PI.  B.  xv.  562  Euery  bisshop., is  holder, 
Thorw  his  prouynce  to  passe  and  to  his  peple  to  shewe  hym. 
1415  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  291/1  Write  to  the  Cliirchc  of  York 
for  that  Provynce.  1454  Ibid.  V.  249/1  The  Clergie  of  the  Pro- 
vince  of  Caunterbury.  1580  Register  ofPrfiy  Council  Si'ot. 
III.  277  The  diode  or  province  of  Louthiane.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Came/en's  Brit.  (1637)  181  The  Provincial!  SymxK  in 
both  Provinces.  1649  (title)  An  Apologetic  Declaration  of 
the  conscientious  Presbyterians  of  the  Province  of  London. 
x8^a  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  617.  1861  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  fall  Rome 
xii.  644  To  the  parochial  cities  were  attached  bishops,  to 
the  provinces  metropolitans,  to  the  dioceses  patriarchs. 

b.  One  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical or  ccclesiastico-military  order,  as  the  Knights 
Templars,  the  Franciscans,  the  Jesuits,  or  of  the 
Propaganda. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERsO't/.  s.  v.,  The  general  of  the  order  has 
several  provinces  under  him.  1839  Penny  CycL  X 1 1 1 . 1 10/2 
Although  they  [the  JesuitsJ  had  also  their  respective  generals 
residing  at  Rome,  yet  their  authority  over  the  distant  con- 
vents of  the  various  provinces  was  very  limited.  1848  Seer. 
Societies,  Templars  244  Besides  these  offices  of  the  Order 
[the  Templars]  there  were  the  Great* priors.Great- preceptors, 
or  Provincial  Masters,  .of  the  three  Provinces  of  Jerusalem, 
Tripoli,  and  Antioch. 

4.  More  vaguely,  A  country,  territory,  district,  or 
region  ;  a  part  of  the  world  or  of  one  of  its  con- 
tinents. 

1 1330  R.  BBUNSE  Chron.  (1810)  332  His  sonne  Edward 
pc  prince,  &  fiftene  for  his  sake,  pre  hundred  of  J*  pro- 
uince,  knyghtes  wild  he  make.  1484  CAJCTON  FabUs  of 
.-Ksop  iv.  uii,  They  came  in  to  the  prouynce  of  the  apes. 
1555  EUEN  Decades  53  Owre  men  fownde  certen  trees  in 
tins  prouince  [Cartagena],  which  bore  greate  plentie  of 
sweete  apples.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Aeosta's  Hist. 
Indies  in.  x.  151  Distinct  seas,  taking  their  names  from  the 
Provinces  they  bathe.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  142  P  7 
The  whole  province  flocks  together  as  to  a  general  festivity. 
Ibid.  No.  i65f  14  Some  had  long  moved  to  distant  provinces. 

6.  //.  A  comprehensive  designation  for  all  parts 
of  a  country  outside  the  capital  or  chief  seat  of 
government ;  e.  g.  of  France  apart  from  Paris,  or 
England  anart  from  London.  Cf.  PROVINCIAL  A.  4. 

[Of  Krencn  origin,  and  referring  to  the  old  Provinces  of 
France  as  distinct  from  L'lle  de  France  and  its  capital 
Paris.  Cf.  Laire*,  la  province  'all  that  is  in  France  outside 
the  capital  (often  with  the  notion  of  that  which  is  behind  in 
fashion,  manners,  or  taste) '.  Sometimes  also  in  the  plural 
Us  provinces  (1671  in  Mme.  de  .Scvignc").  In  reference  to 
England  chiefly  an  expression  of  the  London  newspapers, 
or  of  London  actors  who  '  star  the  provinces  .J 

[1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (voL  III.)  31  This  sweete 
ayre  of  the  wide  world,  and  these  dainties  of  the  spirit,  which 
are  not  common  in  our  Provinces.)  1804-6  SYI».  SMITH  Mor. 
Philos  (1850)  168  Those  opinions  go  down  by  the  mail- 
coach  to  regulate  all  matters  of  taste  Tor  the  provinces  1849 
THACKERAY  Pendennis  xix,  She  had. .starred  the  provinces 
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with  the  base  allay  of  their  Provincial  Speech.     1796  BURKE    I 
Carr.  (1844)  IV.  363,  I  believe  that  place  has  more  of  the    • 


l8o6  Law  Times  CL  573/2   l  f  V  5"  ' 

re^uiredTodeal  effectually  with  the  work  in  London  and 

A  faunal  or  floral  area  less  exten- 


.. 
sive  than  a  '  region ' ;  a  sub-region.     _ 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anita.  19  Certain  areas  of  the 
earths  surface  are  inhabited  by  groups  of  animals  and 
plants.. not  found  elsewhere... Such  areas  are  termed  Pro- 
vinces  of  Distribution.  1883  LYELL  Eleni.  Ceal.  (ed.  4)  96 
The  sea  and  land  may  be  divided  into,  .distinct  areas  or 
provinces,  each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals 
and  plants. 

II.  7.  The  sphere  of  action  of  a  person  or 
body  of  persons;  duty,  office,  business,  function, 


rank.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  xxii,  This  word  province 
signifies  a  charge,  or  care  of  business,  which  he  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  committeth  to  another  man.  1701  Clarendons 
Hist.  Ret.  I.  Pref.  2  It  is  a  difficult  Province  to  write  the 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  a  great  and  powerful  Nation. 
'773  I-'f*  N-  Frmode  32,  I  rose  softly,  and  dressed  myself, 
a  Province  1  was  grown  very  alert  at.  177^5  Sterne  s 
Sent.  Journ.  III.  192  (The  Story)  My  province  was., 
to  carry  home  the  goods.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in 
Water  149,  I  presume  it  is  quite  out  of  our  Province. 
1787  JKFKERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  103  It  is  neither  in  my 
province,  nor  in  my  power,  to  remedy  them.  1800 
A.  HUNTER  Cttlina  (ed.  3)  262  The  province  of  the  cook,  is 
to  dress  the  meat  according  to  the  modern  costume,  and  .. 
to  dish  it  up  in  an  elegant  manner.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  x.  If.  657  James  had  invaded  the  province  of  the 
legislature.  1888  M.  ROBERTSON  Lombard  St.  Ktyst.  xii, 
How  he  had  secured  an  entrance,  .it  is  not  our  province  to 
inquire. 

III.  Jig.  from  I. 

8.  A   department,  division,  or  branch  of  learn- 
ing, science,  art,  government,  or  any  subject. 


and  llathematics.  1756-8*  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4)  II.  xi. 
262  He  early  left  the  more  poetical  provinces  of  his  art,  to 
become  a  moral,  didactic  and  satiric  poet.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  vii.  §  8.  296  In  the  provinces  of  erudition 
and  polite  letters.. some  tendency  towards  a  coalition  began 
to  appear.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  u.  xii.  (1879)  505 
In  the  provinces  of  Esthetics  and  Morals, 
t  9.  Zool.  and  Bot.  A  sub-kingdom.  Otis.  rare. 
1866  OWEN  Anat.  Yertebr.  Anim.  I.  Pref.  9  Illustrations 
. .  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  on  the  Articulate  Province 
and  other  parts  of  the  '  Lectures  on  Invertebrates', 

IV.  10.  attrib.w\<\Comb.  Of,  belonging  or  per-    j 
taining  to  a  (or  the)   province,  as  province  cost, 
man,  seal,  store;  province-line,  see  qtiot.  1809. 

16488.  PL\XT*GEttETDescr.N'fwAll>it>nf>  Having  obtained 
under  the  Province  Seal  my  grant  of  my  Manor  of  Belvill. 
1738  L.  LYON  in  Milit.  Jrnls.  (1855)  14  There  was  a  regiment 
of  province  men  come  up  to  Schenacata.  1758  S.  THOMPSON 
Ditity  (1806)  20  We  eat  supper  and  breakfast  on  Province 
cost.  1763  J.  WOOLMAN  Jml.  (1840)  114  Going  down  the 
river  to  the  province-store  at  Shaniokin.  1809  KENDALL 
Trav,  III.  277  The  bay  itself. .is  intersected  by  what  is 
called  the  province-line ;  that  is,  by  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Lower 
Canada. 

Provincial  (pwvrnfal),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  K. 
provincial  { 1 3tli  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  pro- 
vincial-is, f.  pravincia  :  see  prec.  and  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or    belonging   to    a    province    or 
provinces. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  13.  XL  56  For  whiles  fortune  is  bi  frende, 
Freres  wil  be  louye  . .  and  for  be  biseke,  To  her  priour 
prouyncial  a  pardoun  forto  haue.  c  1380  WYCLIF  IVks. 
(1880)  40  pe  mynystris  prouyncials,  to  whom  only  . .  be 
grauntid  leue  to  resceyue  freris.  1483  Caxton's  Citron.  Eng. 
IV.  (1520)  33/1  Yf  the  cause  were  shewed  in  the  provyncyall 
counsel  of  bysshops.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  I.  Wks.  100/1 
That  the  clargye  of  this  realme  hath.. by  a  constytucion 
prouincial  prohybited  any  boke  of  scripture  to  bee  translated 
into  the  englyshe  tonge.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidaue's  Coiiini. 
70  b,  It  was  necessarye  to  haue  a  lawfull  counsel!,  eyther 
prouinciall,  or  general.  1578  vid  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  vii. 
§  18  Provinciall  assemblies  we  call  lawful  conventions  of 
the  pastors  doctors  and  uther  eldaris  of  a  province.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  xiii.  Wks.  1851  111.444  Not  Presbytery  but 
Arch-Presbytery,  Classical,  Provincial,  and  Diocesan  Presby- 
tery. 1716  AYLIFFE  Parergon  p.  xxxvii,  A  Law  made  in 
a  Provincial  Synod  is  properly  term'd  a  Provincial  Con- 
stitution. 1851  HUSSEY  Papa{  Power  L  4  He  had  good 
reason  to  appeal  from  a  provincial  judgment  of  his  case. 
2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  civil  province,  e.g.  an 
ancient  Roman  province,  or  a  province  of  a  modern 
country  or  state ;  rarely,  of  an  English  county. 

1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  15,  I  am  a  poore 
wretched  vnderting,  and  no  prouinciall  man,  neither  war- 
den gf  my  company.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hie.  \.  ii. 
(1821)  36  By  tile  perswasion  of  the  Provinciall  rebells. 
1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gout.  Eng.  \.  iii.  (1739)  4  In  this  pro- 
vincial way  of  Government  of  Britain,  under  the  Roman 
Lieutenants.  1690  TEMPLE  Misc.  u.  iv.  Poetry  36  The 
common  People  used  that  [Latin  language]  still,  but  vitiated 


was  placed  a  supreme  Monarch.  1835  TIIIKLWALL  GrCKC 
I  viH  307  The  provincial  land  was  tributary  to  the  state. 
1874  PARKER  Goth.  Archit.  u.  283  These  round  towers,  or 
campaniles  of  Ravenna  seem  to  constitute  a  provincial 
type.  .  .  f 

b.  Of  the  American  provinces  or  colonies  of 
European  states,  esp.  of  the  British  colonies; 
colonial.  Cf.  B.  4  b.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1688  Col.  Rcc.  1'ennsylv.  I.  228  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Deputy 
Governor  and  Provinciall  Council!.    1760  Hist,  in  A  nn.  Keg. 
S9/2  The  whole  regular,  and  no  small  part  of  the  provincial    | 
force   which  remained  in  Canada.      1764  Answ.  to  Queries    j 
on  Gffi't.  Maryland  16  Like  the  provincial  rattle-snake  coiled 
up,  whose  poisonis  best  prevented  by  a  switch.  1776  N.  Jersey 
Archives  Ser.  u.  I.  55  Elected.. to  represent  the  County  of 
Bergen  in  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Trenton.     i88a 
FREEMAN  Lect.  to  Ainer.  Audiences  u.  iv.  320  The  word 
provincial  was,  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  often    j 
applied  to  your  Thirteen  Colonies,  while  they  were  still 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain.    1898  E.  B.  GREENE  The 
ProvincialGovnr.  in  Eng.  Colonies  ofN.A .  Pref.  5  The  term 
'  Provincial  Governor '  lias  been   chosen  to  designate    the 
chief  executive  of  the  Royal  and  proprietary  colonies. 

f3.  Having  the  relation  of  a  province  to  a 
sovereign  state.  Alsoyff.  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  243  He  being  a  Prince  of  a 
Prouinciall  Jurisdiction.  1601  WARNER  Ale.  Eng.  Eplt. 
(1612)  363  As  of  the  aforesaid  Countrie  called  Angel  or 
Angulus,  now  prouincial  to  Denmarke.  1649  BUI.WER 
Pathomyot.  Ep.  Ded.  i  The  Argument  of  it  [this  Book]  is 
Provinciall  to  Physick.  1685  DHYUEN  Prtf.  Albion  q 
Albanius  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  272  Tlie  other  parts  of  it. .are 
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Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  and  Maxima  Cssariensis. 

4.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  province  or  provinces  as 
distinguished  from  the  nation  or  state  of  which  it 
or  they  form  a  part ;  local ;  hence  (inaccurately),  of 
the  '  provinces  *  (see  PROVINCE  5)  as  distinguished 
from  the  capital  ;the  usage  of  which  is  taken  as 
national) ;  situated  in  '  the  provinces '. 

(A  French  idiom,  referring  orig.  to  the  provinces  of  France). 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  190  You  know  pro- 
vincial! spirits  [orig.  (1624)  fspritsprovinciaux}  areextremely 
greedy.  1674  DRYDEN  Prol.  at  Opening  New  House  22 
That,  like  the  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age,  They  give 
the  law  to  our  provincial  stage.  1771  Gouv.  MORRIS  in 
Sparks  Life  ft  Writ.  (1832)  1. 17  Those  many  barbarisms  which 
characterize  a  provincial  education.  1787  GROSK  Provinc. 
{'•loss.  Pref.  3  Provincial  or  local  words  are  of  three  kinds, 
the  first,  either  Saxon  or  Danish,  in  general  grown  obsolete 
from  disuse.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  154  An  article 


SWINBURNE    Stud.    Shaks.    113    His    [Shakspere's] 

patriotism  was  too  national  to  he  provincial.  i88»  FREF.MAN 
Lect.  to  Atncr.  Audiences  n.  iv.  320  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  no  provinces,  for  every  spot  of  the  land  has  equal  rights 
with  every  other.  Little  Pedlington  is  no  more  provincial 
than  London. 

b.  transf.  Said  of  foxhunting  outside  the  'shires'. 
1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harl>.\.  v.  35,  I  could  have 
made  you,  now,  a  particular  neat  provincial  boot ;  but  with 
this  pattern  it's  exceedingly  difficult  to  attain  the  correct 
appearance  for  the  flying  countries.  1899  Westm.  Gaz. 
i  Dec.  4/2  Good  sport  has  not  been  confined  to  the  shires. 
, .  Provincial  packs  have  enjoyed  their  full  share. 

5.  Having  the  manners  or  speech  of  a  province 
or  '  the  provinces ' ;  exhibiting  the  character, 
especially  the  narrowness  of  view  or  interest, 
associated  with  or  attributed  to  inhabitants  of '  the 
provinces ' ;  wanting  the  culture  or  polish  of  the 
capital. 

[a  1745  SWIFT  (J.),  A  country  'squire  having  only  the  pro- 
vincial accent  upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor 
in  his  power  to  remedy.]  1755  JOHNSON,  Provincial,,  .rude ; 
unpolished,  a  1774  HARTE  Eitlogius  Poems  (1810)  385/2 
His  mien  was  awkward ;  graces  he  had  none ;  Provincial 
were  his  notions  and  his  tone.  1817  CHALMERS  Astron. 
Disc.  vi.  (1852)  136  Christianity  is  not  so  paltry  and  pro- 
vincial a  system  as  Infidelity  presumes  it  to  be.  1864 
BAGEHOT  Lit.  Stud.  (1878)  II.  126  'Tristram  Shandy'.. 
Us  mirth  is  boisterous.  It  is  provincial.  1864  M.  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  77  The  provincial  spirit,  again,  exag- 
gerates the  value  of  its  ideas  for  want  of  a  high  standard  at 
hand  by  which  to  try  them. 

6.  Provincial  Letters,  the  collection  of  letters  of 
Blaise  Pascal  1656-7,  called  (in  ed.  1657)  Les 
Provinciates,  ou  les  Lettres  Writes  par  Louis  tie 
Montatte,  a  un  Provincial  de  ses  Amis,  letters 
written  by  L.  de  M.  to  a  provincial  of  (  =  among) 
his  friends. 

1659  (title)  An  answer  to  the  Provinciall  Letters  [of  B. 
Pascal]  Published  by  the  Jansenists,  Under  the  Name  of 
Lewis  Montalt.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  f,  Met.  Philos.  in 
Kncycl.  Metro/:.  II.  658/1  Whether  there  may  not  be  some- 
thing in  the  Provincial  Letters  of  that  very  spirit  which 
they  are  attacking. 

1 7.    =  PBOVKK9AL.    Obs. 

c  1440  rallaii.  on  ffusb.  in.  309  A  dight  vine  in  prouyntial 
manere  That  lyke  a  busshc  vpstont. 

t  b.  ertvn.  Of  roses  of  Provins  :  see  PROVENCE. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  HI.  ii.  288  Would  not  this  Sir,  and  a 

Jorrest  of  Feathers,.. with  two   Prouinciall  Roses  on  my 

•    «acd  bhooes,  get  me  a  Fellowship  in  aerie  of  Players  V   1633 


PROVINCIALISM. 

FORD  liroken  If.  L  ii,  That  I  myself,  .have  wrought  To 
crown  thy  temples,  this  Provincial  garland. 

B.  sb.  [Absolute  or  elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.] 

I 1.  A  variety  of  the  game  of  backgammon.  Obs. 
13. .  MS.  Kings  13  A.  XVIH  (Brit.  Mus.)  If.  159/1  Pro- 

uincial.    Est  etiam  alius  ludus  qui  vocatur  prouincial. 

2.  Eccl.  The  ecclesiastical  head  of  a  province ; 
the  chief  of  a  religious  order  in  a  district  or 
province. 

1363  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vm.  178  A  powhe  ful  {v.  r,  pokeful) 
of  pardoun  ber  with  Prouincials  lettres.  c  1380  Antccrist 
in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  125  To  abbotes  &  priours,  mynistiis 
&  wardeyns,  &  to  pise  provynciales  &  to  be  popes  chapi- 
leyns.  1411  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  24  Frere  Willyam 
Cokar,  than  beande  prouincial  of  the  Quite  Freris  of  Scot- 
lande.  1534  LEE  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden) 
41  We  receyved  your  lettres  by  the  provynciall  of  the 
Augustyn  ffriers.  1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  69 
These  Generalls  have  under  them  their  Provmcialls  as 
Lievtenants  in  every  Province  or  State  of  Christendome. 
1718  Entertainer  No.  32.  215  A  Hooker  in  his  Country 
Cottage  may  be  as  upright  and  conscientious  as  his 
Provincial  invested  with  his  Pastoral  Staff.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XIII.  iu/2  The  general  [of  the  Jesuits]  receives 
monthly  reports  from  the  provincials,  and  quarterly  ones 
from  the  superiors  of  professed  houses. 

fb.  Applied  to  a  procuress  (cf.  K.  abbtsse). 
Obs.  slang. 

1:1640  [SHIRLEY]  Capt.  Undenvit  in.  i,  New  yeares 
;uifts  From  soder'd  virgins  and  their  shee  provmtialls 
Vhose  warren  must  be  licenc'd  from  our  office, 
•j-  3.  The  governor  of  a  province.  Obs. 
1590  R.  HICHCOCK  Quintess.  Wit  59  Those  Cities  which 
are  vsed  to  Hue  free,  or  accustomed  to  gouerne  themselucs 
i  by  their  Prouincialls.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  77 
Thou  suffredst  him . .  to  resist  the  Romane  Prouinciall  Florus. 
4.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  province  (Roman 
or  modern) ;  in  //.  auxiliary  troops  raised  in 
a  province ;  formerly  applied  to  the  native  Irish. 

1605  CAMDEN  Kent.  (1657)  54  They  took  Roman  names 

when  they  were  provincials.     1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  118 

(Rebell.  Earl  of  Tyrone)  So  as  if  the  Spaniards  should 

land  the  Lord   President  might  be   enabled   to  keepe  the 

Prouincials  from  reuolt.     Ibid.  274  Lord  Barry  with  1600 

Prouincials    vnder    him.    a  1638    MEDK    Wks.  (1672)  674 

The  Inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  were  never  yet 

Provincials  of  the  Turkish  Empire.      1781  GIBBON  Dccl. 

f,  F.  xxii.  (1869)  I.  615  The  grateful  provincials  enjoyed  the 

blessings  of  his  reign.   1808  PIKE  Sources  Misiiss.  in.  (1810) 

i    268  To  be  sent  to  America.. to  discipline  and  organize  the 

Spanish  provincials.     1907  GRIFFITH  JOHN  Voice  /r.  China 

\    XL  245  Mr.  Peng  was.. like  most  of  his  fellow  provincials 

j    bitterly  anti-foreign. 

b.  An  inhabitant  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  before  the  revolution;  applied  esp.  to 
those  engaged  in  military  service.  Cf.  A.  2b. 

1758  Hist,  m  Ann.  Reg.  72/2  He  embarked  upon  Lake 
George  with  near  16000  troops,  regulars  and  provincials. 
'759  I°'d.  33/2  The  French  . .  collected  all  the  regular 
troops  and  provincials,  which  they  could  draw  from  all 
their  posts  about  the  lakes.  1775  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc. 
(1888)  I.  49  We  obtained  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of 
Provincials  that  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  [of 
Lexington]  of  the  igth  ultimo.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S. 

III.  xnL  196  Nine  thousand  and  twenty-four  provincials, 
from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  assembled 
on  the  shore  of  I-ake  George.  , 

5.  Onewho  dwells  in  or  comes  from  the 'provinces 
as  distinguished  from  an  inhabitant  or  native  of 
the  capital ;  hence,  a  '  countrified '  person. 


Parisian.  1865  LOWELL  New  Eng.  Two  Cent.  Ago  Prose 
Wks.  1890  II.  73  After  that  time  they  sank  rapidly  into 
provincials,  narrow  in  thought,  in  culture,  in  creed. 

f  6.  An  ordinance  of  a  provincial  synod  ;  also,  a 
rescript  addressed  to  an  ecclesiastical  province.  Obs. 

a  1519  SKELTON  Ware  the  Hawke  133  Decrees  or  decretals 


where  the  Arch-Deacons  are  enjoyned  in  their  visitations, 
diligently  to  take  into  their  care  ..  the  fabnque  of  the 
Church. 

f7.  A  provincial  synod  :  cf.  PROVINCE  3.  Obs. 

i*37-S<>  K°w  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  25  A  partie  con- 
ceaveing  himself  wronged  by  a  session,  may  appeall  to  the 
Provinciall  and  Superintendent,  (Presbyteries  were  not  as 
yit  erected).  1643  R.  BAILI.IE  Lett.  I,  Jrnls.  (1841)  II.  70 
At  our  last  Provinciall  in  Glasgow  we  resolved  to  be  no  longer 
silent.  1654  LAMONT  Diary  (Maitl.Cl.)  81  The  fast  (appointed 
by  the  prouinciall  of  Fyfe,  at  Kirkekaldie,  1654). 

f  8.  A  kind  of  lizard.     Obs.  rare. 

'575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  301  Take  the  dung  of  a  Lyzart, 
(which  is  called  a  Provinciall)  and  beate  it  into  powder. 

9.  In  other  elliptical  uses:  e.g.  a  provincial 
newspaper. 

1891  Pall  .Mall  G.  7  Apr.  2/1  All  four  men  included  here 
I  are  commonly  given  a  full  report  in  the  Times,  and  on 
first-class  occasions  a  full  report  in  the  greater  provincials. 

Provi-ncialate.  [f.  PROVINCIAL  sb.  2  +  -ATE  U 
!  The  office  or  period  of  office  of  a  provincial ; 
!  ecclesiastical  headship. 

1906  Tablet  29  Sept.  482  It  was  during  his  Provmcialate 
that  the  fourth  Congregation  of  Westminster  took  place. 

Provincialism  (provrnfaliz'm).  [f.  FBOViN* 
I  CIAL  a.  -I-  -ISM.  So  inod.F.  proviiicialisme.'] 

\.  Politics.  Attachment  to  one's  own  province, 


PROVINCIALIST. 

IN  institutions,  interests,  etc.,  before  those  of  the 
nation  or  state  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  provincial 
patriotism ;  desire  for  the  autonomy  of  the  pro- 
vince or  provinces  rather  thnn  national  unity. 

18*0  Hist,  in  Ann.  Rtg.  \.  245/2  The  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of 
provincialism— and  the  factions  into  which  the  capital  wa?> 
s^lit.  1860  MOTLEY  Nctherl.  (1867)  111.  27  The  inherent 
view  of  the  Nctherland  polity  was  already  a  tendency  to 
decentralisation  and  provincialism.  1873  Spectator  23  Aug. 
1061/1  The  Welsh  themselves  admit  that  trie  meeting  tends 
to  maintain  their  provincialism,  their  separateness,  and  their 
pride  of  pedigree.  190*  Daily  Chron.  36  June  4/3  The  key- 
note of  Spanish  life,  both  m  town  and  country,  is  pro- 
vincialism.  \\\-  piu-l-l^  and  his  province  are  infinitely  more 
to  a  Spaniard  than  his  mother  country. 

2.  Provincial     character     or     peculiarity ;     the 
manner,    fashion,   mode   of  thought,    etc.,  which 
characterize  a  particular   province,   or  *  the  pro- 
vinces* generally,  as  distinct  from  that  which  is 
(or  is  held  to  be)  national,  or  which  is  the  fashion 
of  the  capital ;  hence,  narrowness  of  view,  thought, 
or  interests,  roughness  of  speech   or  manners  as 
distinct  from  the  polish  of  the  court  or  capital. 

i8jj6  HOK.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  296  There  is  a  pro- 
vincialism of  mind  as  well  as  of  accent — a  nationality  of 
counties.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  ^91  It  might  be  said 
that  there  was  narrowness  and  provincialism  in  this.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  Wind.  204  Perhaps  the  narrowest  pro- 
vincialism is  that  of  Self.  1871  —  Dante  Prose  Wks.  1890 
IV.  182  Dante  was.  .incapable  of  intellectual  provincialism. 
1902  Westm.  Ga2.  16  Oct.  2/2  This  idea  was  fostered  by  the 
London  Unionist  Press,  but  that  Press  was  afflicted  with  a 
sort  of  metropolitan  provincialism. 

b.  with  a  and  //.  A  peculiarity  confined  to  a 
certain  area ;  a  local  peculiarity  or  variety. 

184^5  FORD  Ifandbk,  S6ain  127  Ecclesiastical  architecture 
has  its  provincialisms  like  dialects.  1848  Rickman's  Goth. 
Archil,  (ed.  5)  p.  xxxvii,  Windows  of  this  character  are 
common  in  the  northern  part  of  Oxfordshire,  and  may  bu 
considered  as  a  provincialism. 

3.  esp.  The  manner  of  speech  characteristic  of  a 
particular    province ;    with    pl.t   A    local   word, 
phrase,  or  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  which  is  not 
part  of  the  standard  language  of  a  country. 

1793  MARSH  Michaells'  AV?y  Test.  I.  iv.  g  13.  176  In- 
scriptions, .of  singular  service.. in  explaining  the  provin- 
cialisms and  idiotisms.  1798  SOUTHEY  in  Kobberds  Man. 
W*  TViyAw  (1843)  L_22i  Perhaps  you  will  find  many  of  the 
expressions  provincialisms,  which  are  familiar  to  my  ears. 
1851  GALLENUA  Italy  I.  in.  ii.  305  The  style  was  thought 
to  be  harsh  and  uncouth ;  the  language  full  of  Lombard 
provincialism.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  28  Buchanan. 
Bellenden,  and  Johnston  had  their  provincialisms  and 
peculiarities,  as  Livy  the  Paduan,  and  Sallust  the  Sabine  had. 

Provincialist  (pwvi'njalist).     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-1ST.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  province,  or  of  the   I 
*  provinces ',  as  distinct  from  the  capital ;  «  PRO- 
VINCIAL sb.  4,  5. 

Originally  in  reference  to  the  French  provinces, 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini't  Advts.fr.  ramass.\. 
\li.  (1674)  57  Provincialists  are  more  troubled  at  the  im- 
modesty of  an  Officers  favorite,  than  at  a  foul  insolency 
committed  by  a  Townsman.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  JK  England 
I.  26  A  fact  of  which  the  mere  Provincialists.  .do  not  appear 
to  be  yet  sufficiently  apprized.  1817  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  LXXXII.  204  Such  practical  skill  comes  of  itself  in 
condensed  masses  of  population,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
the  Londoner  his  advantage  over  the  provhicialist.  1834 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  969  He  thus  speared  the  [ancient 
Roman]  provincialists  those  burthens  which  must  else  have 
alighted  upon  them.  1871  H.  R.  HAWKIS  Thoughts  for 
Times  (1872)  44  His  ways  are  inscrutable  to  small-minded 
provincialists. 

b.  (See  quot.)  r«/v~"°. 
1882  OGILVIE,  Provincialist^  one  who  uses  provincialisms. 

C.  An  actor  in  *  provincial '  theatres. 

1902  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Apr.  4/3  The  grievance  at  the 
The'atre  Franca'is  might  well  be  aired  by  our 'provincial- 
ists ',  both  male  and  female. 

2.  A  supporter  or  advocate  of  provincialism,  or 
of  the  rights  or  claims  of  a  province.     Cf.  PRO- 
VINCIAL sb.  4,  40. 

1708  OCKI.EY  Saracens  (Bohn)  446  There  was  only  a  small 
party,  supported  by  a  few  provincialists,  in  the  interest  of 
Abdallah.  1766  Gazetteers  Feb.  1/2  The  latest  accounts 
from  New-York,  .seem  to  indicate,  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  will  only  encrease  those  provincialists  to  further 
demands. 

Provinciality  (pr<wnji|se-liti%  [f.  PRO- 
VINCIAL a.  +  -ITY.J  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  provincial  ;  the  pettiness  or  narrowness  of 
interests,  feeling,  or  view  that  is  apt  to  be  associated 
with  this;  an  example  of  this,  a  provincial  trait. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  243  This  Scotch  spirit, 
this  provinciality  of  public  zeal,  pervades  the  pamphlet 
1>cfore  us.  1864  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  in  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  70  In 
the  bulk  of  the  intellectual  work  of  a  nation  which  has  no 
centre,  no  intellectual  metropolis . .  there  is  observable  a  note 
of  provinciality.  Now  to  get  rid  of  provinciality  is  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  culture.  1869  —  Cult,  f?  An.  Pref.,  In  what 
we  call  provinciality  they  [the  Nonconformists]  abound, 
but  in  what  we  may  call  totality  they  fall  short.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  28  Aug.  1/1  The  petty  personalities,  the  mean 
ambitions,  and  narrow  provincialities  of  too  many  of  his 
opponents. 

D.  spec,  in  reference  to  speech  or  writing. 

178*  T.  WAHION*  Enq.  Poems  Rowley  46  That  circum- 
stance mu.st  have  added  greatly  to  the  provinciality,  and 
consequently  to  the  unintt-lligibility,  of  the  poem.  1798 
ANNA  SEWABU  Lttt.  (1811)  V.  150  A  hardness  in  sounding 
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the  consonants,  which  mark  the  provinciality  of  Derbyshire 
and  t  Lancashire,     1805  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  30  The  pro* 
vinciality  of  their  accent.. greatly  offends  the  English  ear. 
Provincialize  (pivvrnJaUiz),  ;-.      [f.  as  prec. 

•f  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  write  or  speak  in  a  provincial'dialect. 
1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  306  As  it  appears 

that  Peter  provincialized  and  was  unlearned,  he  probably 
wrote  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

2.  trans.  To  make  provincial ;    to  give  a  pro- 
vincial character  or  name  to. 

iSaa  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  171  That  nothing  be  done 
whicn  would  have  the  effect  of  provincialising  the  literature. 
1849  Zoologist  VII.  2302  None  of  your  correspondents  have 
provincialized  the  names  of  our  water-birds.  1885  Pall 
MallG.  31  Dec.  a/i  Every  branch  of  [Indian]  expenditure, 
in  fact,  that  was  not  of  necessity  Imperial . .  was  provincialized. 

»J.   intr.  To  become  provincial. 

1892  JJ/ticJk  <V  White  6  Aug.  150/1  Men's  minds  do  not 
always  widen,  they  sometimes  'provincialise'  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

Provi  ncially,  adv.  [f.  PROVINCIAL  a.  + 
-LY  '•*.]  In  a  provincial  manner  or  capacity. 

i6»8  J.  DOUGHTY  Serin.  Church-schisnus  25  About  Lent 
and  autuinne  they  ordained  councelsprovincially  to  be  held. 
1681  NRVILK  Plato  Redw.  79  We  have  the  same  Founda- 
tions that  all  other  Aristocracies  have,  who  Govern  but  one 
City,  and  have  no  Territory  but  what  they  Govern  Provin* 
chilly.  1704  Addr.  Durham  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4049/1 
We..,  the  Clergy  of  this  Diocese,  having  been  already 
Provincially  Represented  to  Your  Majesty. 

Provi  ncialship.  [f.  PROVINCIAL  ;£.  +  -SHIP.] 

The  office  or  dignity  of  a  provincial  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical or  religious  order. 

1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  in.  29  His  place.. was  Prefect  of 
the  English  Mission,  which  is  now  by  dispensation  from  the 
Pope  conuerted  into  a  ProuincialUship.  1679  OATHS  Narr. 
Popish  Plot  i  The  Father  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. . 
had  conferred  the  Provincialship  upon  Thomas  White. 
1867  R.  PALM  KB  Life  P.  Howard  79  The  provincials!)  ip 
was  made  an  honorary  title. 

Provinciate  (provrnji^t),  $b.  [f.  "L.provinda 
PROVINCE  + -ATE  i.J  =  prec. 

1857  G.  OLIVKR  Catk.  Relig.  Corniv,  465  Filling  the  office 
of  the  provinciate  from  1806  to  1810. 

f  Provi-nciate,  ppl.  «.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ATE2.]  Reduced  to  the  state  of  a  province. 

1671  R,  MACWAKD  True  Nonconf.  19  Restoring  the  jews 
to  their  own  I^ind,  Religion  and  Laws,  but  only  with  a 
provincial  liberty. 

Provi'nciate,  "'•  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  :-.]  trans. 
To  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  province  or  of 
provincials.  Hence  Provrnciated ///,  a. 

16*9  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  voquote,  He  mean-, 
the  Provinciated  part  of  Hritaine.  1640  How  ELL  Podona's 
Gr.  56  When  there  was  a  Designe  to  Provinciate  the  whole 
Kingdome.  1783  \V,  F.  MAKTYN  Geog.  Mag.  1 1.  391  The 

freatest  part  of  Hriiaiu  becoming  provinciated.  1881  W. 
IAKSHALL  Hist.  Scenes  Perth.  374  The  provinciated  Britons 
were  employed  to  cut  down  the  woods. 

Provine  (pwvoi'n),  v.  [ad.  F.  provignier  (3rd 
s.  pr0vignt}i  -vaigftitr  -veigttier(i$\h  c.  in  Godef. 
Coinpl.),  f.  OK.  provaint  mod.F.  provin :— L.  pro- 
pdgin-em  young  shoot,  slip,  or  layer.  See  PKO- 
PAGATE  v.]  tratis.  To  propagate  (a  vine  or  the 
like)  by  layering.  Also  absol.,  and  ////;*.  in  pass. 
sense.  Hence  Provi'ning  vbl.  s6. 

c  1140  Ptillad.  on  Hush.  xii.  31  Now  also  to  prouyne  is 
not  the  werst  [L.  Nunc  et profago  iure  ducttur],  ,i  1577 
SIR  T.  SMITH  Comniw.  Eng.  i.  xii.  (1589)  14  The  father  ana 
mother  sendeth  them  out  in  couples  as  it  were  by  proutning 
or  propagation.  [Margin}  Prouining,  or  propagation,  is 
when  a  man  layetn  a  branch  of  a.. tree  into  the  ground, 
so  that  it  taketh  roote  of  it  self.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush, 
tr  Card.  198  This  was  not  the  right  Cinnamun-tree,  but., 
'twas  impossible  to  make  it  provine.  1866  FLEMING  & 
TIBBINS  Fr.  Diet,  II.  844/1  Pravigtietnent,.  .provintng. 
Provtgner^  to  provine,  to  lay  a  branch  of  a  vine  in  the 
ground  to  take  root,  to  layer. 

Proving  (pr«*virj),  vbl.  sb.  Forms :  see 
PROVE  r. ;  also  3  preofunge,  6  preeviug.  [f. 
PROVE  v.  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  PROVE  t&. 

1.  Testing,  trial,  probation;  f  experience.  Now 
arch,  or  techn.  (See  also  6.) 

c  1325   .S'/tv.   Gy  Warw.  335  Man,  woltou  make  a  god 

>roumg,  wher  bu  loue  be  heuenektngV    a  1340  HAMTOII, 


Psalter  ix.  10  )>ai  at  haf  felld  the  suetnes  in  jpaire  saule . . , 
and  knawis  it  be  prouynge.  138*  WVCLIF  Ja$.  i.  3  The 
prouyng  (1388  preuyng]  of  ;ouic  feith  werchilh  pacience. 
a  1450  MYKC  Ftstial  iS  Hegh  preuyng  of  our  fay.  1591 
SPHNSKR  Af.  Hubberd  n66  [He]  Bad  him  stay  at  ease  till  fur* 
ther  preeving.  1837  WHIT-JOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  287 
(Gttn*uiak?r)  Proving ..  consists  in  loading  each  barrel  with 
a  ball  of  its  own  size  upon  as  much  powder  as  the  ball 
weighs.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  i.  (i86a)  iia  A  proving  of 
men's  temperance ..  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

f2.  A  proof,  a  demonstration.  Obs. 

a  iu5  Ancr.  R.  160  Sutel  preofunge  is  )>et  heo  was  muchel 
one,  J'f  heold  so  silence. 

3.  The  obtaining  probate  (of  a  will). 

('1440  Jacobs  Well  25  For  provyng  of  testamentys.  1633 
SPEI.MAN  Prat.  JKi/fcWks.  172311. 129  The  ancient  manner 
of  opening,  publishing,  or  as  we  call  it.  proving  of  Wills. 

4.  The  action  of  showing  to  be  true,  genuine,  or 
valid ;  demonstration. 

a  1533  FRITH  Another  Bk.  agst.  Rastell  336  The  proving 
of  good  works  doth  neither  make  for  purgatory  nor  against 
it.  iSa?  WHATELY  Logic  n.  iit.  (ed.  2)  246  One  might.. 
define  Proving, '  the  assigning  of  a  reason  or  argument  for 
the  support  of  a  given  proposition  '.  1898  Sin  W.  CKOOKI  s 


PROVISION. 

in  Daily  -Venn  8  Sept.  6/3  ll  has  been  said  that  '  Nothing 
worlh  the  proving  can  be  proved  nor  yet  dUpruved  '. 

t6.  Turning  out ;  issue  ;  thriving.  (I'Mivcv.  lo.l 

a  is*9  SKKI.IOS  El.  R»mmyng  185  Cod  gyve  it  yll 
preuynge. 

6.  atliih.  chiefly  in  sense  I,  in  names  of  things 
used  in  some  testing  process  :  see  quots. 

1(58  SIMMONOS  Diet.  Trade,  I'rtr.'iiig-frtu,  an  apparatus 
for  testing  the  strength  of  iron  girders,  and  other  casting!, 
by  pressure.  1(75  KNIGHT  Diet.  Midi.,  Proving. machine, 
one  for  testing  the  resistance  of  springs  or  the  i»trength 
of  materials. ..  Proving •/»////,  a  forcing-pump  for  testing 
boilers,  tubes,  etc.  iS8i  RAYMOND  MintngGl<ni.,  Proving- 
hole,  a  small  heading  driven  to  find  and  follow  a  coal-seam 
lost  by  a  dislocation.  1890  ll'estin.  Cat.  27  July  5/2  Experi. 
ments  are  being  made  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds. 

Proving  (prw-vin,),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  *.] 
That  proves,  in  various  senses :  Trying,  testing ; 
affording  proof;  thriving:  see  the  verb. 

i6ao  Fortit  of  Strvici  in  Sprot  Scott.  LitttrgUx  Jos.  I' I 
(1901)  s  After  experience  both  of  thy  manifold  goodness  and 
proving  corrections,  1670  KACHARD  Cant.  C'ltrgy  26  To 
think,  that  one  such  proving  lad  should  make  recompense 
.  .for  those  many  weak  ones.  18x4  H.  CAMFBKLL  Lcve  Lett. 
Mary  (?.  Siots  Pref.  9  The  proving  argument  was  in  them. 

Provinour.  In  5  provynouT.  [a.  OF.  pro- 
vigneur,  agcnt-n.  from  provignier :  see  I'BOVINE 
v.]  A  propagator.  (In  quot.  app.  a  multiplier  or 
disseminator  of  a  narrative.) 

14x6  LYDG.  De  CHI/,  rilgr.  277  Go  (forth  thow  dreme  !  I 
sende  the  By  all  the  placys  wher  thow  hast  be ;  1  send  the 
to  thy  urovynours,  By  all  the  pathys  &  the  tovrs. 

t  Provi-sal.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  as  I'BOVISE  v.  + 
•AL.]  An  arrangement,  provision. 

1641  EARI.  MONM.  tr.  Biottdi's  Civil  Warns  iv.  28  So 
were  the  difficulties  of  making  new  provisals  wonderfully 
great. 

t  PrOvi'SO,  s/>.  Oh.  rare.  [ail.  L.  frdvis-um, 
neut.  pa.  pple.  of  pravidere  to  I'KOVIUE  ;  cf.  PRO- 
VISO.] That  which  is  provided  or  arranged  before- 
hand ;  a  provision,  arrangement ;  a  stipnlation, 
proviso. 

1466  in  Arch*<)l<>gia  (1887)  I,,  i.  50  Here  is  the  Copye  of 
the  provyse  for  the  lyuelote  of  the  churche.  15*3  Fnztu.KB. 
Sttrv.  xt.  22  The  graunlour  niaye  make  a  prouycion  in  his 
graunt...And  this  prouyse  had,  the  lande*  be  charged  and 
the  person  discharged.  1570  LtviNs  Manif>.  148/7  A  Pr6- 
uise,  prouisunii  i. 

t  Frovi'86,  •:  0/>s.  rare.  [f.  L.  frdvis-,  ppl. 
stem  offrffviafre  to  foresee,  PROVIDK.] 

1.  trans.  To  foresee;  «=  PROVIDE  v.  I. 

14..  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citiztn  London  (Caniden)  178  Men 
provysyde  be-fore  |>at  the  vyntage . .  shulde  come  owre 
Scheters  Hylle.  i6aj  WALTER  Diaty  iCamden)  84  A  fleet 
of  seven  or  nine  Hollanders  not  far  from,  providing  some 
disturbance  in  their  ships,  drew  near. 

2.  To  provide,  furnish,  or  supply  beforehand. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  pf  sEscp  i.  iv,  The  dogge  provysed 

and  broughte  with  hym  fals  wytnes. 

Provision  (provi-.^an),  sb.  Also  4-6  with y  for 
i,  f  for  s,  ou  for  o  (5  Sc.  -wisioune,  6  -vysshion, 
-vytyon,  Sc.  -vision,  7  -vission').  [a.  F.  pro- 
vision (1310  in  llntz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  provision-cm 
a  foreseeing,  forethought,  precaution,  providing, 
prevention,  n.  of  action  f.  providerc  to  PROVIDE.] 

fl.  Foresight,  PREVISION;  ap.  (with  trace  of 
sense  2)  foresight  carefully  exercised;  looking 
ahead.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYI>G.  Min.  foetus  (Percy  Soc.)  22  For  all  comelh 
of  Jhesu — Conseul,  confort,  discrecion,  and  prudence,  Pro- 
vysion  for  sight  and  provydence.  1515  BARCLAY  Eglogts  iv. 
(1570)  C  vj  b/2,  But  goodly  vertue  a  lady  mosle  ornate 
within  gouerneth  with  great  prouision.  c  1530  H.  RHODES 
Bk.  Nurture  276  in  Baiees  Uli.  (1868)  89  Glue  with  good 
will,  and  auoyde  thy  ennemye  with  proutsyon. 

2.  The  action  of  providing ;  seeing  to  things 
beforehand  ;  preparing,  or  arranging  in  advance ; 
the  fact  or  condition  of  being  prepared  or  made 
ready  beforehand. 

1456  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  202  Payd  to  Joh.  Wedurby..for 
be  provicion  and  makyng  of  these  premisses  of  the  welcomyng 
of  oure  Souerayn  lady  the  q^uene.  1549  Ccirtpt.  Scfft.  Prou 
13  [Phormion]  persauand  thtr  tua  princts  entir  in  his  scule, 
..but  prouistone,  he  began  to  teche  the  ordour  of  the 
veyris.  1601  ind  Pt.  Return  fr.  Panuus.  v.  ii.  (Arb.)  67 
Letts  both  go  spend  our  litle  store,  In  the  prouision  of  due 
furniture.  1610  SHAKS.  Temf.t.ji.  28.  1655  MKQ. 
WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  i  6  According  to  occasion  given  and 
means  afforded,  Ex  re  natA,  and  no  need  of  Provision 
before-hand.  1879  HUXLEY  Hume'l.  (1881)  15  Due  provision 
for  education,  .is  a  right  and,  indeed,  ft  duty  of  the  state. 

b.  csp.  The  providing  or  supplying  of  neces- 
saries for  a  household,  an  expedition,  etc. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/AI/once  v,  This  thre  felawes  made 
so  grete  prouysyon  of  flour  for  to  make  theyr  pylgremage. 
1SS7  Order  »/  Hosfitalls  Dviij  b.  Such  necessaries  and 
prouisions  as  are  to  De  made,  as  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Hering, 
Wood,  Cole,  and  other  whatsoeuer.  1*30  R.  yoMnsimi 
Kingd.  *  Coiinmif.  52,  I  would  not  have  him  live  at  his 
owne  provision,  (especially  in  France)  it  will  hinder  his  pro- 
fiting, and  onely  further  him  with  some  few  kitchen  and 
market  phrases.  1818  COLHIROOKE  Imfort  Colonial  Ctnt 
2!  It  is  the  same  surplus  of  population  above  the  provision 
of  necessaries,  that  is  availing  for  the  promotion .  .of  the  arts 
of  peace. 

c.  Phr.    To  make  (\havc,  late)  provision,  to 
make  previous  arrangement  or  preparation  for,  or 
for  the  supply  or  benefit  of;  to  provide,/)/-,    t  T» 


PROVISION. 

put  provision  to,  to  provide  against  (obs.).    t  To 
lake  provision  of,  to  have  recourse  to  (obs.). 

1432-30  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  3»  T"«;.ma»  ""^Tr?,* 
askSie  respite  that  he  myjhte  mak_e_  ord.naunce  and  pro. 


1526 


Wks  1840  II.  358  The  more  public  provisions  were  made 
for  the  poor,  the  less  they  provided  for  themselves.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Vandcrput  f,  S.  viii.  125  No  provision  made 
for  his  daughter's  residence.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  64/2  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  illustrations  of  the 
lectures  by  monster  diagrams. 

3.  The   action    of    God    in    providing    for    his 
creatures;  the  divine  ordination  and  over-ruling  of 
events;    the  providential  dealing  of  the  Divine 
Being ;  providence ;  the  action  of  Providence. 

c  MSO  Mankind  188  in  Macro  Plays  8  To  . .  yelde  ws 
wndur  Godis  provycyon.  1483  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  in. 
(1520)  27/1  In  his  dayes  peas  was  over  all  the  worlde  thrugh 
the  provysyon  of  the  verygod.  IS38STARKEY  England I.  in.  90 
When  the  prouysyon  of  God  sendyth  vs  sesonabul  weddur. 
1552  ABP.  HAMILTO 
provisioun,  protectic 

his  creaturis.     IJ59  "•  •  **• —  •••  — " — <    •  •    t 

App.  x.  32  If  we  woulde  consider  all  things  well,  we  shall 
see  the  provision  of  God  marvellous  in  it. 

4.  Eccl.  Appointment  to  a  see  or  benefice  not 
yet  vacant;   esp.  such  appointment  made  by  the 
pope   in  derogation  of  the  right  of  the   regular 
patron:  cf.  PROVIDE  v.  6.     Also,  the  document 
conferring  such  an  appointment.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1350-1  Act  25  Ediv.  Ill,  Stat  iv.  (Stat.  of  Provisors),  Et  en 
cas  qe  dascune  Erceveschee,  Eveschee,.dignile  ou  autre  que- 
cunqe  benefice,  soit  reservacion,  collacion,  ou  provision  faite 
per  la  courte  de  Rome,  en  desturbance  des  eleccions,  colla- 
cions  ou  presentacions  [etc.].] 

£1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  416  Bigynne  we  at  elecciouns 
or  provysyouns  of  be  pope.  1387  TXEVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  339  pe  kyng  fordede  provisiouns  bat  be  pope  hadde 


seconde .. of  prouisyon  and  preinunire.  1612  DAVIES  Why 
Ireland,  etc.  (1787)62  The  Bishops  of  Rome,  .drew  away 
all  the  wealth  of  the  realm  by  their  provisions  and  infinite 
exactions.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Connti.  IV,  viii.  107  Papal 
provisions  were  the  previous  nomination  to  suchbenefices,_by 
a  kind  of  anticipation,  before  they  became  actually  void ; 
though  afterwards  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  right  of 
patronage  exerted  or  usurped  by  the  pope.  1852  HOOK  Ch. 
Diet. 617.  iSggRef.  JohndeC.randissonlll.VKf.  5  Heheld 
this  Office  till  his  Provision  to  the  Bisboprick  of  Exeter. 
5.  Something  provided,  prepared,  or  arranged  in 
advance ;  measures  taken  beforehand ;  a  prepara- 
tion, a  previous  arrangement ;  a  measure  provided 
to  meet  a  need  ;  a  precaution. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  i.  xcix.  73  Augmentynge  his  Kyng. 
dome  by  knyghtly  bataylles,  and  other  worldly  prouycyons. 
1538  STARKEY  England  I.  i.  15  Excepte  ther  be  joynyd  some 
gud  prouysyon  for  theyr  [the  seeds']  spryngyng  vp  and 
gud  culture.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  i.  xvii.  (1634) 
91  Hee  hath  given  us  provisions  and  remedies.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  497  By  how  much  less  the  tender 
helpless  Kind,  For  their  own  Ills,  can  fit  Provision  find. 
1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  129  It  will  follow ..  that  a  provision 
which  was  proper  for  the  time,  may  not  be  now  effectual. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ella  of  Gar.  ii.  33  There  was  no  step 
for  a  mast,  nor  provision  for  a  rudder.  1907  Q,  Rev.  Apr.  538 
Trinity  College  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
educational  needs  of  Ireland. 

6.  A  supply  of  necessaries  or  materials  pro- 
vided ;  a  stock  or  store  of  something. 

1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  (E.E.T.S.)  68  pat  bei 
[monks  and  nuns]  schuld  not  fayle  of  here  dayly  prouysion. 
aI533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ivii.  193  He.. hath  slayn  my 
men  &  led  awaye  all  my  bestes  &  prouysyon.  1533  COVER- 
DALE  Ps.  civ.  16  He  called  for  a  derth  vpon  the  londe  and 
destroyed  all  the  prouysion  of  bred.  1578  BOURNE  Inven- 
tions 3  He  [ship's  surgeon)  . .  to  have  all  such  prouisions 
as  is  meete  for  his  purpose  in  readinesse,  to  the  end  to  dresse 
the  hurt  men.  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (Camden)  59, 1  stayed 
here  to  gett  some  prouisions,  as  hoopes,  tallow,  tarre,  pitch, 
wine,  bread.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  xi.  §  27  The 
Provision  of  Words  is  so  scanty  in  respect  of  that  infinite 
Variety  of  Thoughts,  that  Men.. will,  .be  forc'd  often  to 
use  the  same  Word,  in  somewhat  different  Senses.  1715 
LEONI  Palladia's  ArMt.(i74z)  I.  57  The  Wood,  and  other 
numberless  Country  Provisions.  1796  MORSE  Amer.Geog. 
I.  202  Here  they  deposit  their  provision  of  nuts  and  acorns, 
t  b.  trans/.  A  warrant  for  such  a  supply,  rare. 
«"533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ffivb, 
I  sende  the  a  prouision,  to  the  entente  that  a  shyp  male  be 
gyuen  the. 

7.  spec.  A  supply  of  food ;  food  supplied  or  pro- 
vided ;  now  chiefly  //.  supplies  of  food,  victuals, 
eatables  and  drinkables. 
[See  1451,  a  1533  in  6.] 


vanish  d  quite.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  35  P  8  She  condemns 
me  to  live  upon  salt  provision.  1773  Ooscro.  Slate  Poor  65  A 
period,  wherein  the  price  of  provisions  is  exorbitant.  1839 


Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  75/1  A  variety  of  wholesome  and  nutri- 
rtous  roots  cultivated  in  [Jamaica]  are  called  by  the  name 
of  ground  provisions;  such  as  the  yam  [etc.].  1860  NARts 
Naval  Cadets''  Guide  68  Wei  provisions.  Beef,  pork,  suet, 
vinegar,  rum  and  lime  juice... Dry  proviswns,  Peas,  oat- 


aid  he"  should  contend  that  it  was.  If  a  provision  mer- 
chant were  victualling  a  ship,  and  did  not  put  tea  amongst 
his  provisions,  he  would  not  be  considered  to  have  pro. 
visioned  her. 

8.  Each  of  the  clauses  or  divisions  of  a  legal  or 
formal  statement,  or  such  a  statement  itself,  pro- 
viding for  some  particular  matter;  also,  a  clause 
in  such  a  statement  which  makes  an  express  stipu- 
lation or  condition  ;  a  proviso. 

Applied  in  English  History  to  certain  early  statutes  or 
ordinances.  Provisions  of  Oxford,  ordinances  for  checking 
the  king's  misrule,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  govern- 
ment, drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  barons  (nicknamed  the 
Mad  Parliament)  held  at  Oxford,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Simon  de  Montfort,  in  1258  (38  Henry  III).  Among  the 
chief  of  these  provisions  were  that  parliaments  should  be 
held  thriceintheyear.andthatfourkmghtsshould  bechosen 
by  the  freeholders  of  each  county  to  ascertain  and  lay  before  . 
parliament  all  wrongs  committed  by  the  royal  officers.  The 
refusal  of  the  King  to  abide  by  these  Provisions  led  to  the  I 
Barons'  War  in  1264.  .  | 

1471  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  74/2  So  alwey,  that  this  Provi-  , 
rion  be  not  available  or  beneficial!  to  the  persones  afore- 
named. 1523  [see  PROVISE  sb.}.  [1701  Cowelts  Interfr.  s.v., 
The  Acts  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  abuse  of  Arbitrary  Power 
made  in  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  1258,  were  called  Prffi''- 
siones,  being  to  provide  against  the  King's  Absolute  Will 
and  Pleasure.]  1781  T.  GILBERT  Relief  Poor -14,  1 :  think 
some  Provisions  may  be  introduced  into  this  Bill.. lor 
encouraging  the  Marriage  of  Persons  who  have  been  placed 
out  by  the  Parishes  as  Servants  or  Apprentices.  1818 
COBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIII.  106  The  principles  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  would  have  shown .  .precisely  what  we 
wanted.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xi.  330  These 
provisions  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  presbytenan  party. 
1878  STUBBS  Led.  Med.  *  Mod.  Hist.  viii.  (1900)  204  The 
half-brothers  of.  .Henry  III.,  had  been  banished  in  conse- 
quence of  their  opposition  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 

f9.  A  commission  or  percentage  charged  on 
mercantile  transactions  by  an  agent  or  factor,  rare. 

(So  F.  provision,  Ger.  provision,  in  same  sense.) 

1589  WOTTON  Lett,  (see  ed.  1907  I.  228),  I  have .. two  billes 
of  exchaunge  to  his  factor  in  Stode,  there  to  receave  the  like 
summ  in  the  currant  money  of  that  Cuntrie,  without  any 
manner  of  provision  as  the  merchantes  call  it,  a  pacefied 
word  for  it.  1682  SCARLETT  Exchanges  135  KorCourtagie 
of  Exchanges,  whether  in  drawing  or  remitting,  usually  one 
per  juille  is  allowed  for  Provisions  for  drawing  and  remit- 
ting, each  "hMpcr  cent.  Ibid.  170  Provision  is  the  Reward 
the  Factor  receives  from  his  Principal .  .for  his  trouble. 

1O.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  mainly  in  sense  7,  as 
provision-bag,  -basket,  -boat,  contractor,  -craft, 
-dealer,  -depot,  -merchant,  -money,  -sack,  -trade ', 
provision-ant,  the  provident  ant;  provision- 
ground,  in  the  W.  Indies,  etc.,  ground  allotted  for 
the  growing  of  food-stuffs;  provision-making,  the 
making  of  provision ;  provision-pay,  pay  in  kind. 
1838  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  379  They 
were  careful  like  the  *provisipn-ant.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  II.  xvi.  168  Our  "provision-bags  were  of  assorted 
sizes.  1748  Ansoifs  Voy.  III.  ix,  394  One  _of  the  principal 
thieves  was.. in  a  *provision-boat  along-side.  1800  Htiit 
Advertiser  27  May  3/2  A  *provision  contractor  of  the  first 
eminence.  1849  GROTE  Greece  11.  xxxviii.  V.  45  Crews  of 
the  *provision.craft  and  ships  of  burthen.  1834  Picture  of 
Liverpool  73  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  'provision  dealer.  1766 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  155/2  Great  damage  was  done_to  the 
*provision-grounds.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xvi,  The 
'  provision  grounds '  of  the  Negros  are  very  interesting. 
1364  BECON  Wks.  Gen.  Pref.  Av,  With  hospitalitie,  or 
*prouision  making  for  the  poore.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  *  Provision-merchant,  a  general  dealer  in  articles  of 
food.  1692  S.  SEWALL  Lett.-Bk.  (1886)  I.  7  Some  of  the 
*Provision-Pay  was  Wheat,  which  1  sold,  for  Indian  Corn. 
1895  CROCKETT  Bog-Myrtle  ty  Peat  IV.  ii,  The  latest  canons 
of.  .retail  *provision-trade  taste. 

Provision  (provi-gan^,  v.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  F. 
frovisionner  (1556  in  Godef.).]  trans.  To  supply 
with  provisions  or  stores ;  esp.  to  supply  with  a 
stock  of  food.  b.  intr.  (for  re/I.)  To  supply  one- 
self with  provisions ;  to  lay  in  provisions. 

[1805:  see  PROVISIONED  ppl.a.\  1809  A.  HENRY  Trav. 
47  Maize . .  is  depended  upon,  for  provisioning  the  canoes. 
1818  TODD,  Provision,  to  supply  with  provision.  1836 
Tail's  Mag.  III.  428  Tempted  to  laugh  at  the  style  in 
which  the  Wyatts  have  provisioned.  1851  DIXON  W.  Pe'tH 
xxiii.  (1872)  203  Every  man  had  to  be  provisioned  for 
the  longer  term.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  101  He  raised  a 
regiment  of  horse  and  provisioned  it. 

Hence  Provi'sioning  vbl.  sb. 

1868  HELPS  Realmah  xii.  (1876)  335  The  provisioning  of 
the  town  for  a  protracted  siege.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  III.  xiv.  339  An  excellent  point  for  the  gathering  and 
provisioning  of  armies. 

Provisional  (provi-ganal),  a.  (sb.~)  [f.  PRO- 
VISION sb.  +  -AL.  So  obs.  F.  prffvisionnal  (c  1485 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  provi$ioti>iel.~\ 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  temporary 
provision  or  arrangement ;  provided  or  adopted 
for  present  needs  or  for  the  time  being  ;  supply- 
ing the  place  of  something  regular,  permanent,  or 
final ;  also,  accepted  or  used  in  default  of  some- 
thing better.  Provisional  callus  :  see  quot.  1856. 
1601  J.  WHEELER  Tr.-at.  Coinm.  41  Hee  and  they  were 
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glad  and  fayne  to  come  to  a  prouisionall  agreement.  1617 
MOKYSON  Itin.  ll.  68  Sir  Arthur  Sauage..was  appointed 
prouisionall  Gouernour  of  the  Prouince  of  Connayht.  _  1726  _ 
AVLIFFE  Parergon  192  The  Church  should  not  be  without 
a  provisional  Pastor.  1803  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888) 
II.  148  Look  at  the  power  given  to  the  President  by  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Louisiana.  1856  DKUITT  Surg.^  Vadc 
Mccuin  217  The  formation  of  what  is  called  a_  provisional 
callus,  that  is  to  say,  a  ferrule  of  new  bone  encircling  both 
fragments.  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  xi.  i.  (1875)  399  The 
intellectual  spirit  does  not  regard  its  conclusions  as  being  at 
any  time  final,  but  always  provisional.  1893  TUCKEY  tr. 
Ilatschek's  Amphioxus  158  This  primary  caudal  fin.,  is  only 
a  provisional  formation. 

f  b.   Preparatory,  preliminary.  Obs. 

1619  HAI.KS  Gold.  Kern.  n.  (1673)  83  That  Sessions  consul- 
tatory  and  Provisional  shall  be  private,  but  Sessions  wherein 
they  discuss  and  conclude  shall  be  publick. 

f  2.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  careful  fore- 
sight ;  provident.  Obs.  rare. 

1620  E.  BLOUNT  Horn  Subs.  523  Either  from  a  pressing 
necessity,  or  a  foreseeing  and  prouisionall  carefulnes.    a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Ulan.  370  The  Wise  God  that  foresaw 
Ihis  Sin.. was  not  wanting  in  providing  a  fit  provisional 
Remedy  against  it.    1763  GOLDSM.  Misc.  Wks.  (1837)  II. 
505  This  provisional  care  in  every  species  of  quadrupeds,  of 
bringing  forth  at  the  fittest  seasons. 

1 3.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  done  with  a  proviso ; 
conditional.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Provisional,. .Aan*.  by  way  of 
Proviso.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Provisional ..  belonging  to  a 
Proviso.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform  3  There  is  enough 
in  it  to  afford  an  ample  justification  to  the  provisional 
acceptance  your  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  it. 

4.  Of  or  relating  to  provisions  or  supplies,  rare. 

1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIII.  228  Both 
words  [plenty  and  abundance],  .are  metaphorically  applied 
to  the  provisional  slate  of  the  country,  to  its  eatable  stock. 
1823  lilaclna.  Mag.  XIV.  509  From  Covent  garden.. we 
must  take  a  peep  at  the  other  points  of  provisional  concen- 
tration about  town. 

B.  sb.  1.  Something  that  is  provisional. 

1895  Westm.  Can.  23  Aug.  3/1 '  Provisional '  labels  had  to 
lie  issued  while  the  real  stamps  were  being  engraved.  1  he 
collector  treasures  a  '  provisional '  above  most  things. 

f2.  One  for  whom  provision  is  made;  one 
provided  for.  Obs. 

1716  M.  DAVIES /)//(««.  Brit.  II.  316  A  Popish  Pervert 
and  a  Protestant  Convert  are  indeed  two  different  Pro- 
visionals. 

Hence  Provisiona'lity,  provisionalness. 

1821  Examiner  821/2  Open  your  eyes,  .and  you  will  see 
that  provisionality  itself  is  infused  into  all  the  branches  of 
your  system.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  765/1  There  was  a 
terrible  provisionality  about  the  whole  business. 

Provisionally,  culv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]    In 

a  provisional  manner ;  as  a  temporary  measure. 

1602  in  Moryson  /tin.  n.  (1617)  247  We  are  content  pro- 
uisionally  to  warrant  your  proceedings  in  any  thing  you 
doe  or  publish  in  Our  name.  169*  Lend.  G<iz.  No.  2729/3 
The  Place . .  is  given  provisionally  to  the  Count  de  Clermont, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  1793  BURKE  Corr. 
(1844)  IV.  149  His  personal  virtues .. make  him  the  fittest  to 
authorize  this  arrangement  provisionally.  1878  NEWCOMB 
Pof.  Astron.  In.  ii.  266  This  hydrogen  is  always  mixed  with 
another  substance,  provisionally  called  helium. 

Frovrsionalness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  provisional. 

1874  MORLEY  Compromise  168  It  is  no  reason  why  [they] 
should  think  solely  of  the  utility  and  forget  the  equally 
important  element  of  its  provisionalness.  1891  CHEYNE 
Hampton  Lect.  p.  xxviii,  Our  arguments  must  for  the  most 
part  bear  the  stamp  of  provisionalness. 

Provisionary  (prcvi-gsnari),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  PROVISION  sb.  +  -ART  1.] 

1.   =  PROVISIONAL  a.  i. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  86  His  Lordship.. appointed  Sir 
lohn  Barkeley  to  supplie  his  place  of  Prouisionarie  Gouer- 
nour of  the  Prouince  of  Connaght.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  f,  f. 
xv.  I.  456  A  provisionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  1794  HERON  Inform.  Powers 
I  at  War  30  A  provisionary  government  was  appointed. 
1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  iji.  58  In  practical  life  probable 
evidence  only  raises  a  provisionary  belief. 

f2.  That  foresees  and  provides  for  the  future; 
provident ;  =  PROVISIONAL  a.  2.  Obs. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gmt.  Eng.  i.  Hi.  (1739)  93  To  cast 
the  government  of  the  persons  of  their  Wards  out  of  the 
view  of  the  Lords  provisionary  care.  1699  SHAFTESB. 
Cliarac.  (1711)  II.  II.  I.  iii.  89  [Nature's]  provisionary  tare 
and  Concern  for  the  whole  Animal.  1784  SIR  I.  REYNOLDS 
Disc.  xii.  (1876)  47  The  provisional^;  methods  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  employed  to  assist  their  invention. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  papal  provisions:  see  PRO- 
VISION sb.  4. 

1736  DRAKE  Eboracuin  n.  i.  436  The  Archbishop  of  York . . 
was  by  the  pope's  provisionary  bulls  translated  to  Canter- 
bury. 185*  MRS.  H.  O.  CONANT  Eng.  Transl.  BMe  in. 
(1881)  ignote,  The  sale  of  these  provisionaiy  grants  was  a 
source  of  large  income  to  the  Papal  courts. 

f4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  provisions  or  food- 
supply;  =  PROVISIONAL  a.  4.  Obs.  rare~ l. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  4t  For  his  prom- 
sionary  reuenues.  .the  Kings  Tenants,  .payd  no  money  at 
all ;  but  onely  Victualls,  Wheate,  Beifes,  Muttons  [etc.]. 

5.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  proviso, 
a  provision,  or  provisions  (in  a  law,  etc.). 

1774  BURKE  Amer.  Tax.  8  The  preamble  of  this  law.. has 
the  lie  direct  given  to  it  by  the  provisionary  part  .of  the  act. 

Provi  sioned  (-and),  ///.  a.  [f.  PROVISION  sb. 
or  v.  +  -ED.]  Supplied  with  provisions ;  esp. 
furnished  with  a  stock  of  food. 

1805  PIKE  Sour.es  Mississ.  (1810)  40  We  were  now  pro- 
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visioned,  but  were  still  in  want  of  water.  1855  MACAUIAV 
Hist.  Eiig.  xx.  IV.  414  The  ships  of  war  were  not  half 
manned  or  half  provisioned.  1896  II  'esttn.  Gtia.  13  Nov.  a/t 
We  clattered  down  to  the  second  '  Hospice  '  —  a  sort  of 
provisioned  hut  -  and  took  what  luncheon  we  could  get. 

Provi'sioner.  [f.  PROVISION  v.  +•  -ER  '.]  One 
who  provisions ;  one  who  supplies  or  deals  in 
provisions.  Hence  Provl  sioneress,  a  female  pro- 
visioner. 

1866  HOWELLS  Veiut.  Life  vii.  102  Provisioners  ..  who 
bring  fresh  milk  in  bottles.  1894  —  in  Cosmopolitaa'X.Vll. 
58  The  display  was  on  either  side  of  the  prpvisioner's  door. 
1886  Ik'KTON  A  rob.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  79  Then  arose  the 
pnwiMoiieress  and. .set  the  table  by  the  fountain. 

Frovi  sionless,  a.  [f.  PROVISION  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  provision  ;  without  provisions. 

1796  COLERIDGE  Destiny  of  Nations  236  The  air  dipt 
keen,  the  night  was  fanged  with  frost,  And  they  provision, 
less !  1894  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  9  June,  There  is 
the  suffering  of  those  whose  interests  are  directly  affected  by 
the  strike,  the  penniless  purses  and  the  provisionless  pantries. 

Frovrsioiiment.  [f.  PROVISION  v.  +  -MENT.] 
The  supplying  or  supply  of  provisions. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Plains.  War  II.  xxiii.  363  His  last 
remaining  anxiety  was  for  the  provision ment  of  Barcelona. 
1834  Kfiv  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  42  Profiting  by  the  facilities 
afforded . .  towards  the  provisionment  of  his  capital. 

t  Frovi'sive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  provis-, 
ppl.  stem  of  provid-irc  to  PROVIDE  +  -IVK.]  a. 
Conditional,  contingent ;  —  PROVISIONAL  a.  3.  b. 
Prudent,  foreseeing ;  =  PROVIDENT  a.  i. 

1650  HOBBES  Dt  Corp.  Pol.  186  Declarations,  .concerning 
Future  Actions. .Promissive. . or  Provisive,  as  for  example, 
'  If  this  be  done  or  not  done  this  will  follow '.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  443  God  therefore  is  the  Maker  and 
Provisor,  and  his  good  wil  is  the  effective,  conlentive  and 
provisive  Virtue, 

Proviso  (provai-zo).  PI.  -O88  (6-7  -os).  [a. 
L.  proviso,  abl.  nent.  sing.  pa.  pple.  of  provid-lre 
to  PROVIDE,  as  used  in  med.L.  legal  phrase  proviso 
quod1  it  being  provided  that'  (1350  in  Dn  Cange).] 
||  1.  The  L.  ablative  absolute  =«  '  it  being  pro- 
vided ',  used  conjunctively.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  BACON  Max.  A>  Utt  Com.  Law  (1635)  47  Not  extend- 
able for  the  debts  of  the  party  after  his  death :  proviso,  not 
to  put  away  the  land  from  his  next  heire.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  ll.  xiv.  350  If  this  be  an  excursion,  let  it  be 
pardoned,  /V<7p«0,that  we  remember  that  the  Planets  have 
the  great  hand  in  this  remarkable  Tempest. 
2.  A  clause  inserted  in  a  legal  or  formal  docu- 
ment, making  some  condition,  stipulation,  ex- 
ception, or  limitation,  or  upon  the  observance  of 
which  the  operation  or  validity  of  the  instrument 
depends;  a  condition;  hence,  generally,  a  stipu- 
lation, provision. 

1467  Mann.  «,  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  421  Item,  [the  price] 
for  do  makenge  of  provyso  is  xx^z".  1473  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
VI.  84/2  Graunles  made  by  us..excepte  and  forprised  oute 
of  this  proviso.  1485  Act  i  Hen.  VII,  c.  9  Notwith- 
stondyng  eny  acte  ordenance  graunt  or  proviso  in  this 
present  parliament  made.  1489  in  Trevelyan  Papers 
(Camden)  93  With  the  same  condicions  and  provisoes,  /tut. 
94-  1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15  The  seid  acte  of  resti- 
tucion  wyth  the  Provysowes  conteyncd  in  the  same.  1610 
Histrio-m.  vi.  236  Sirs,  those  provisos  will  not  serve  the  turn. 
1671  PETTY  Pol.  A  nat.  (1691)  Advt.,  The  papists  per  proi'isj 
were  such  as  had  provisoes  in  that  act  [the  Act  of  Settle, 
mentj.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  260  Lucerne  will  grow  very 
well  in  clay  land,  with  proviso  the  ground  works  well.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  ix.  298  The  Major  Premise  of  the  sophism 
is  not  true  except  with  a  proviso  or  limitation.  1878 
F.  HARRISON  in  /-'orta.  Rev.  Nov.  692  There  are  some 
other  provisoes  with  which  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
Austin's  analyses  of  primary  legal  notions. 

fb.  Trial  by  proviso  :  a  trial  at  the  instance  of 
the  defendant  in  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff,  after 
issue  joined,  did  not  proceed  to  trial.  Obs. 

[1607  COWELL  Inttrpr.,  Proviso,  ..  if  the  plaintife  or  de- 
mandaunt  desist  in  prosecuting  an  action,  by  bringing  it  to 
a  triall,  the  defendant  or  tcnent  may  take  out  the  venire 
facias  to  the  Shyreeue :  which  hath  in  it  these  words,  Pro- 
uiso  quail,  &c.  to  this  ende,  that  if  the  plaintife  take  out  any 
writ  to  that  purpose,  the  shyreeue  shall  summon  but  one 
lurie  vpon  them  both.)  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.xxni. 


clause  then  inserted  in  the  sheriff's  venire,  viz.  'proviso, 
that  if  two  writs  come  to  your  hands . .  you  shall  execute  only 
one  of  them '. 

8.  Naut.  Seequot.  1867. 

1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  45  To  more  a  Pro- 
uiso,  is  to  haue  one  anchor  in  the  riuer,  and  a  hawser  a 
shore,  which  is  inored  with  her  head  a  shore.  1710  in  I. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJik., 
Proviso,  a  stern-fast  or  hawser  carried  to  the  shore  to  steady 
by.  A  ship  with  one  anchor  down  and  a  shore-fast  is  moored 
a  proviso. 

Provisor  (provarzw,  -$i).  [Ml*.. provisour,  a. 
AF.  prmdsour  (qnot.  1339  in  i)  =  f.proviseur 
(I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  provisor-em  a 
provider,  agent-n.  f.  pr&vid-irc  to  PROVIDE.] 

I.  1.  The  holder  of  a  provision  or  grant  (esp.  from 
the  pope)  giving  him  the  right  to  be  presented  to 
a  benefice  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy. 
(See  PROVISION  sb.  4.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Statute  ,'f  Provisors,  the  act  25  Edw.  Ill,  1350-1,  enacted 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  these  provisions  by  the  pope ; 
subsequent  laws  to  the  same  effect  were  also  so  called. 

[1339  year  Mt.  Mich.  13  Kd-ji.  ///,  pi-  3  (R°lls>  5  Et  tl, 
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nient  arecteant  la  prohibicion,  a  la  request  dun  provisour, . . 
fist  clore  le  huys  del  Eglise..en  contempt  du  Roy,  et 
encontre  la  prohibicion.  ijso-i  Act  25  Edw.  Ill,  Stal.  IV, 
Et  en  casqe  lei  presentes  le  Roi,  ou  les  presentes  dautres 
patrons.,  soient  desturbez  per  lieles  provisoun . .  adonqes 
soicnt  les  ditz  provisours  attaches  per  lour  corps.) 

130*  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ill.  142  Heo  is  priue  with  be  Pope, 
Prouisours  hit  knowen.  1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  303/1  'I  he  I 
penaltee  of  the  Statutes  of  piovisours.  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  ( 
Hen.  Vlll  (1683)  349  The  King.. granted  them  a  Pardon 
for  all  offences  against  the  Statutes  of  Provisors.  1789 
I'.i  AI  KSIIISK  Comm.  IV.  viii.  in  Sharp  and  penal  laws  were 
enacted  against  provisors.  1856  FIOUOE  Hill.  Enf.  (1858) 
I.  ii.  104  Morton  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  statute 
of  provisors  in  receiving  powers  from  Pope  Innocent.  1886 
L.  O.  PIKE  Year  Bki.  13  t,  14  Edm.  Ill,  Introd.  61  The 
Provisor  became  practically  the  King's  presentee  at  a  time 
when  the  Abbey  was  not  vacant. 

II.  One  who  provides,  purveys,  or  takes  charge. 

[In  many  specific  uses  in  med.L. ;  cf.  Du  Cange  :  Provi- 
sores  Ecclesiarum  nuncupati  Laici,  qui  earum  bona  & 
possessiones  administrabant . . .  Proyisores  Exteriorum,  apud 
Przmonstratenses..'adquospertinet  exleriora  providere  . 
..Provisor  Monasterii,  cui  thesaurus  Monasterll  com- 
missus  erat.] 

1 2.  One  who  is  in  charge  ;  a  manager,  a  super- 
visor ;  an  agent,  a  deputy.  Obs. 

1390  GOWEK  Con/.  II.  224  There  be  npu  many  sucbe,  I 
gesse,  That  lich  unto  the  provisours  The!  make  here  prive 
procurours,  To  telle  hou  ther  is  such  a  man,  Which  is 
worthi  to  love,  c  1450  tr.  De  luiitatione  1 1.  i.  40  Whan  bou 
hast  crist  . .  he  shal  be  bi  prouisour,  by  true  procutour  in 
all  binges.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  u.  K  iv,  That  kyngc 
is  not  wel  foitunat  that  lesilh  hym  to  whom  his  auctonte 
delegate  aperteyneth  who. .  was  prouysour  of  al  the  royame. 
«i533  Ln.  KKRNEKS  Gold.  Bk.  tl.  Aurel.  (1535)  154°,  And 
rcson  whiche  is  prouisour  decUreth. 

f3.  One  who  provides  or  cares  for  another;  a 
provider ;  a  guardian,  protector.  Obs. 

1503  HAWES  Ejcamf.  Virt.  vn.  xliv,  A  kynge  to  be..  Vnto 
his  subiectes..a  good  prouysour.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug. 
Citie  o/  God  xix.  xiv.  (1620)  724  The  prouisors  are  the 
commanders,  as  the  husband  ouer  his  wife ;  parents  ouer 
their  children  and  masters  ouer  their  seruanls :  and  they 
that  are  prouided  for  obey.  1653  H.  COOAN  tr.  Pinto  s 
Trav.  Ixxvii.  312  The  poor  Llcential  Caspar  Jorge, 
who  termed  himself  Auditor  Generall  of  the  Indiaes,  great 
Provisor  of  the  deceased  and  Orpbelins,  anil  Superintendent 
of  the  Treasure  of  Malaca.  1677  [see  PROVISIVK].  1730 
T.  BOSTON  I'iew  Co-.'t.  Grate  (1771)  >62  Their  Shepherd, 
Provisor,  Protector,  King,  Husband,  Head. 

fi  One  who  has  charge  of  getting  provisions; 
a  purveyor ;  the  steward  or  treasurer  of  a  house,  a 
monastery,  etc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1498  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  390  Item, . .  giffin  to  the 


of  the  saidis  houssis..paymentsouldhavebene  maid  to  him. 
1584  IHd.  655  Cuikis,  and  utheris  provisouris  of  victuellis. 
1631  HEYLIN  St.  George  106  The  Caterer  forsooth,  or 
Provisor  generall  of  Hogs-flesh  for  the  armie.  1683  CAVK 
Ecclesiastic!,  Athanasius  142  Provisor  General  of  Pork  for 
the  Army.  1848  MOZLEY  Ess.  (1878)  I.  Luther  360  John 
Kestner  of  Wittenberg,  provisor  of  the  Cordeliers. 
f6.  =  PROVEDITOH  i.  Obs.  rare. 
1579  FENTON  Gxicciard.  it.  (1599)  84  The  army. .but  little 
disposed  (specially  the  prouisors  of  the  Venetians)  to  put 
them  sclues  any  more  in  the  arbitrament  of  fortune.  1596 
DANETT  tr.  Coixines  (1614)  280  As  touching  these  prouisors 
whom  they  send  in  person  with  their  armies  vppon  the  land. 
6.  A".  C.  Ch.  An  ecclesiastic  assisting  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop,  and  acting  in  his  stead;  a  vicar- 
general  ;  a  deputy-inquisitor. 

[Cf.  Du  Cange:  Provisor  Episcopi,  Qui  ejus  vices  gerit, 
nostris  Grand-Vicaire.} 

c  1560  FRAMPTON  Narration  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  (1709)  I. 
XX.  231,  I  was  sent  for,  and  brought  before  the  Bishop, 
the  two  Inquisitors,  and  the  Provizor.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy. 
III.  453  The  Bishop  of  Mexico,  and  his  Prouisor.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  I.  253  The  Lord  Nicholas  Donati  Generall 
Prouisor  and  Inquisitor  in  the  Kingdorne  of  Candia.  1615 
GonsaMo's  St.  Inqnis.  44  Where  all  the  Inquisitors,  .sit  in 
their  scales  of  Maiestie,  and  besides  them  the  Prouisor,  as 
they  tearme  him,  or  deputy  Ordinary  of  the  Diocesse. 
1813  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penius.  War  I.  623  D.  Francisco 
Castanedo,  Canon  of  the  holy  Church  of  Jaen,  Provisor 
and  Vicar-general  of  that  diocese.  1841  \.  L.  STEPHENS 
Cenlr.  A  mer.  (1854)  10  A  Roman  Catholic  priest .  .on  his  way 
to  Guatimala  by  invitation  of  the  Provisor,  by  the  exile  of 
the  Archbishop  the  head  of  the  church. 

Provisorily  (provai'zarili),  adv.  [f.  >RO- 
VISORY  +  -LV  -.]  In  a  provisory  way ;  provisionally. 
1801  St.  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  278/1  The  elections  must  pro- 
visorily  be  suspended.  1836^7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Mttaph. 
xxxix.  (1870)  II.  396  It  can  only. .be  admitted  provisonly. 
189*  Monist  II.  199,  I  thus  formed  provisonly  the  view  that 
Nature  has  two  sides— a  physical  and  a  psychological  side. 

PrOvisorsMp  (provsi-zaifip).  rare.  [See 
-SHIP.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  provisor. 

1613  WEBSTER  Duchess  of  Malfi  I.  i,  What's  my  place  ? 

The  provisorship  o'  the  horse?    1651  N.  BACON  Due.  Gevt. 

Eng.  n.  xxvii.  (1739)  122  The  King  hath  no  power  thereby 

to  confer  Church-fivings  by  Provisorship. 

Provisory  (provsi-zari),  a.     [ad.  F .  Jrovisoirt 

or  ad.  med.L.  *prSvisori-us :  see  PROVISOR,  -ORY-.] 

1.  Subject  to  a  provision  or  proviso ;  conditional. 

1611  COTGR.,  Provisoire,  prouisone,  conditional!,  implying 

a  limitation,  including  a  prouiso.    a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled 

w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  442  *  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you  '  ;  if  we 

take  it  provisory,  Abide  in  me,  and  know  that  I  shall  th«n 

>    abide  in  you ;  or  let  me  abide  in  you,  or  that  I  may  abide  in 

1    you.     1857  MAVNK  REID  War-Trail  Ixv,  '  If  yet  in  time' — 

1    ay,  such  provisory  parenthesis  was  in  my  mind. 


PROVOCATION. 

f2.  Granting  an  ecclesiastical  provision.  Obs. 
1631  WEEVER  Ant.  Fan.  Man.  744  He  wai  likewise  by  the 
Popes  proulsorie  Bulle«,  translated  to  Canterbury. 

3.  =  PROVISIONAL  a.  i. 

1788  JHITEIMOK  Writ.  (1859)  II.  540  There  remains  an 
expression  in  the  Arret,  that  it  i»  provisory  only.  1830 
R.  KNOX  Bfclants  Anat.  275  Bichal,  M.  Dupuytren,. . 
and  others,  have  admitted  that  these  external  and  internal 
ossifications  are  provisory.  189$  Daify  News  20 June  5/7 
It  has  been  resolved.. that  the  nomination  of  a  Provisory 
Government  will  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

4.  That  makes  provision  for  eventualities. 

1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LI  1 1.  222  To  communicate  secrets, 
delivered  to  her  in  strictest  confidence,  and  imparted  by 
her  again  with  equal  caution  and  provisory  care,  was  the 
choicest  occupation  of  her.  .life. 

Prove,  Frovoe  (pr0v<?u-)i  a  spelling  of  PRO- 
VOST, representing  a  pronunciation  after  V.frtvtt 
(prevo,  formerly  prev<F)  :  cf.  PROVOST  sb.  7. 

c  1675  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Satire  Follies  Age  Wk«. 
(1752)  112  But  if  I  laugh  when  the  court-coxcombs  show,  To 
see  the  booby  Sotus  dance  provoe;..To  me  the  name  of 
railcr  strait  you  give.  1691  Steee  Lymerick  6  The  Prisoners 
were  immediately  put  into  the  Provo's  Custody.  1705  Lomi. 
Gat.  No.  4183/4  Duncan  Robinson.. was ..  sent  to  the 
Provo's.  i;4«  M.  HUGHES  Jrnl.  Late  Rebell.  7  The  Duke 
.  .ordered  that  seven  Rebels  should  go  down  into  the  Well, 
take  their  dead  Bodies  out  and  bury  them:  which  the 
Captain  of  the  Provo  saw  done. 

Frovocable  (prp-viJkab'l),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late 
1..  provocabil-is,  f.  L.  frm-otare  to  PROVOKE:  see 
-ABLE.}  •=  PHOVOKABLE. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.  xxiii.  i  5  Vespasian .. scarce  pro- 
uocable  to  reuenge  practice  of  treason.  1673  O.  WAT.KEH 
Eilxc.  (1677)  55  Pardoning  injuries.. and  not  provocable  to 
injure  another.  1770  RAWI.INS  Sentr.  Worcester  8  An 
unsteady  Man,  unmerciful,  of  a  Spirit  easily  provocable, 
and  revengeful . 

Hence  Provocabl  lity. 

1834  AutoHog.  Dissenting  Minister  174  Cultivate  a  habit 
of  placidity,  in  preference  to .. provocability. 

ProvOCant  (prc'v<!rkant).  rare.  [a..f.prtn'(xant 
( 1 8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  L.  provocant-cm,  pr. 
pple.  offrevocart  to  PROVOKE.]  One  who  provokes. 

1894  WEYMAN  My  Lady  Retha  xviii,  II  was  very  evident 
she  was  the  provocant. 

tPrO"VOCate,  ///•  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L./nT- 
vocat-tis,  pa.  pple.  of  provocare  to  PROVOKE.] 
Provoked,  stimulated,  incited.  Const,  as /a.  pple. 

1431-50  tr.  l/ifden  (Rolls)  I.  7  V,  wyllenge  to  folowe  the 
descriptores  of  the  starve . . ,  and  as  provocate  thro  Ihexemple 
of  theim.  Ibid.  15  Thro  whiche  labour. .grete  men  scnalle 
be  prouocate  to  exercise. 

t  PrO-VOCate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  I,,  prmxxat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  provocllre  to  PROVOKE.]  trans.  To 
provoke,  call  forth,  incite. 

1432-50  "••  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  363  Guiderius.  .did  prouo. 
cate  gretely  the  hate  of  the  Romanes  ageyne  him.    1570 
LKVINS  Manip.  41/5  To  Prouocate,  prouocare. 
Hence  i  Pro'vocating  ppl.  a.,  provoking,  rare. 
1774  DIBDIN  Waterman  I.  i,  What  a  provocating  creature  1 
Provocation   (prfTvok/'-Jbn).     [a.  F.  provoca- 
tion (i  2- 1 3th  c.),a.A.i,.provoi:atiSn-ein,n.  of  action 
l.prSvocare  to  PROVOKE.]  The  action  of  provoking. 
I.  fl.  The  action  of  invoking  the  office  of  a  court 
or  judge;  esp.  the  action  of  appealing  to  a  higher 
ecclesiastical  court  against  a  judgement ;  an  appeal. 
1416  Pastoa  Lett.  1.25,!  made  an  appell  and  a  procuracie, 
andalsoaprovocacion.at  London.  !53»-3>4c/24//f«.  I'Hf, 
c.  12  J  6  There  to  be  diffinitiuely.  .adiudged.. without  any 
1    appelacion    or    prouocacion    to  any   other,  .courte.     1604 
PARSONS  yd  Pt.  Three  Comers.  Eng.  434  This  insolent 
i    bragg  andprouocalion  to  scripture  by  these  artificers.    1716 
AYLIFFE  Parergcn  72,  I  shall  define  such  an  Appeal  to  be  a 
Provocation  from  an  Inferiour  to  a  Superiour  Judge.    Itid., 
A  Provocation  b  every  Act  whereby  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
.    or  his  Assistance  is  ask 'd  and  implor'd.     [1894  MRS.  HofK 
First  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  337  Bonncr  repeated  his  protest, 
'•    and  presented  Henry's  '  provocation '.) 

f2.  The  action  of  calling  out  to  fight;  a 
challenge,  a  defiance.  Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Fal-les  o/Poge  ix,  The  frensshman  prouoked 
1    the  Janueye  to  bataylle... The  Januey  accepted  the  prouo- 
!    cacion  &  came  in  the  day  assigned  in  to  the  felde.  _   1494 
I    FABYAN  Cknm.  iv.  Ixiv.  44  By  mcancs  of  prouocacion  on 
eyther  party  vsed,  lastly  the  Romaynes  Issued  oute  of  the 
Cytie  and  gaue  Batayl  to  the  Hrytons. 
8.  The  action  of  calling,  inviting,  or  summoning  ; 
invitation,  summons.  Obs.  exc.  as  coloured  by  4. 

1548  LD.  SOMERSET  Epist.  Scots  C  j,  God . .  Whose  callyng 
&  prouocacion,  we  haue  &  will  followe,  to  the  beste  of  oure 
powers,  01569  KINGESMYLL  Mai?*  Est.  xiii.  (1580*  97 
Following  the  prouocation  of  the  Prophete,  whiche  calleth 
men  to  the  consideration  of  God's  mercie^by  thiscalL  ^1^7 
So 


tea 

i^The'sudde'n'righT'that'leapt  At 'the  first  word's  provoca- 
tion, from  the  heart-deeps  where  it  slept. 

II.  4.  The  action  of  inciting ;  incitement,  im- 
pulse ;  instigation ;  an  incentive,  a  stimulus. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  2976  Qwhat  he  did  agayn 
bat  nacion,  pai  made  hym  prowocacion.     US'  f*f«"«J 
St.  Gilbert  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  71  Whan  he  was  compelled  1 
prouocacion  of  natur  to  go  to  bed  and  to  rest.     151 
Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  22  Preamble,  The  Km*  Sc°ms- . 
cruel!  and  haynous  provocations  of  Werre  hath  moeved.. 
ayenst  your  Highnesse.     t6o»  J.  CLAPHAM  Hut.  tnf.  I.  56 
Those  common  prouocations  of  .vices,  namely  sumptuous 
Galleries,  hole  baths  and  exquisite  hanquetmgs.     1678  I 
BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  v.  xi.  134  It  is  a  constant  Incitement 


PROVOCATIVE. 

and  Provocation,  and  lively  Incouragement  to  every  Man,  to 
forsake  Evil.  1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal.  xn.  (1879) 
265  If  his  statements  were  true,  he  had  some  provocation 
to  call  them  by  some  of  the  hard  names  which  he  bestowed 
upon  them.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  112  It  does  not  appear 
that  wit  was  always  the  provocation  to  royal  laughter. 

5.  The  action  or  an  act  of  provoking  or  exciting 
ancer,  resentment,  or  irritation. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  .vcv.  8  Harden  not  youre  hertes  as 
in  r  , prouokacion.  isv>  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  38  §  2  io  the 
vtter  destruction  of  their  own  soules,  and  the  prouocacion 
of  the  terrible  wrath  of  god.  1618  ROWLANDS  Sacred  Mem. 


not  to  give  way  to  your  temper,  under  whatever  provocation. 
b.  A  cause  of  irritation,  anger,  or  resentment. 

1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  40  F  i  Writing  is  indeed  a 
Provocation  to  the  Envious  and  an  Affront  to  the  Ignorant. 
1819  WORDSW.  Waggoner  iv.  178  This  complicated  provoca- 
tion A  hoard  of  grievances  unsealed.  1878  T.  L.  CUYLER 
Pointed  Papers  170  A  most  irritating  provocation  is  thrown 
like  a  torpedo  at  our  feet. 

Provocative  (provp-kativ),  a.  and  so.  [As 
adj.  a.  obs.  F.  provocatlf  (1486  in  Godef.),  or  ad. 
late  L.  provocatlv-us  :  see  PHOVOCATE  ///.  a.  and 
-IVE  ;  as  sb.  ad.  L.  pravocativ-um  neut.  sing.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  quality  of  provoking,  call- 
ing forth,  or  giving  rise  to  (const,  of} ;  spec,  apt  or 
tending  to  excite  or  enrage;  stimulating,  irritating. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemplar  n.  Ad  Sect.  xii.  99  Not  to 
be  hasty,  rash,  provocative,  or  upbraiding  in  our  language. 
1791  PAINE  Rights  of  Man  (ed.  4)  44  The  people,  .accosted 
him  with  reviling  and  provocative  language.  1811  L.  HUNT 
in  Examiner  7  Dec.  769/1  Hard  of  digestion  or  provocative 
of  fever.  1831  tr.  Sismondi's  Hal.  Rep.  xv.  331  Pescara.. 
determined  on  adopting  the  part  of  provocative  agent  instead 
of  rebel.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acaiiem.  Org.  v.  208  Rich 
endowments  have  not  been  found  in  practice  invariably  pro- 
vocative of  mental  activity. 

2.  spec.  Serving  to  excite  appetite  or  lust. 

1611  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Coiilart's  Wise  I'ieillard  65  To 
seeke  after  meats  and  provocatiue  drugs,  to  enflame  and 
stirre  vp  their  beastly  lustes.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana 
381  Diseases.. have  been  augmented  by  cookery,  with  its 
stimulating  provocative  arts. 

B.  sb.  1.  That  which  provokes,  excites,  or  draws 
forth  ;  an  incentive. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  118  The  Pagans., 
made  the  fury  and  anger  of  the  English  meere  provocatives 
of  scorne  and  laughter.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  47  r  5  To 
examine  into  the  several  Provocatives  of  Laughter  in  Men 
of  superior  Sense  and  Knowledge.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult. 
66  Vanity  is  another  provocative  of  lies. 

2.  spec.  Anything  that  excites  appetite  or  lust ; 
esp.  an  aphrodisiac.  (The  earliest  sense.) 

c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1608  pei  receyuen  eeke 
prouocatyues  Tengenclre  hem  luste.  a  1631  DRAYTON 
David^  Goliah  734  His  locks  of  hayre,..Tost  to  and  fro, 
did  with  such  pleasure  moue,  As  they  had  beene  prouo- 
catiues  for  loue.  1790  BUKKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  127 
Swallowing  down  repeated  provocatives  of  cantharides. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  236  Men  of  palsied  imaginations 
,  .greedy  after  vicious  provocatives. 

Hence  Provocatively  adv.,  in  a  provocative 
manner,  provokingly;  Provo'cativeness,  pro- 
vokingness. 

1661  H.  D.  Disc.  Liturgies  59  To  convince  us,  over  whom 
he  so  provocatively  insults.  1881  STEVENSON  New  Arab. 
Nts.  II.  192  A  red  flower  set  provocatively  in  her  corset. 
1681  R.  BURTHOGGE  Argt.  Infants  Baft.  (1684)  83  Sensible 
of  the  great  Provokativeness,  and  of  the  as  great  Unfitness 
and  Undecency  of  it.  1881  RUSKIN  in  \qth  Cent.  Oct.  526 
It  is. .only  when  he  has  lost  his  temper  that  the  inherent 
provocativeness  comes  out. 

Provocatory  (prov^katari),  a.  (sb.).  rare. 
[ad.  late  L.  provocatori-iis,  f.  'L.provocdtor,  agent-n. 
f.  provocare  to  PROVOKE  :  see  -ORY  2.  So  obs.  F. 
provocaioire  CCotgr.  1611).]  Calculated  or  tend- 
ing to  provoke  ;  =  PROVOCATIVE  a. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Bawd  Wks,  it.  97/2  Amorous 
actions,  prouocatory  gestures,  effeminate  glances.  1870 
Pall  Mall  G.  28  Nov.  2  It  is  impossible  that  provocatory 
action  should  be  undertaken.  1891  Times  2  Feb.  8/6  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  feared  that  any  combative  or  provocatory 
course . .  will  be  adopted. 

fb.  As  sb.     (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Provocatoire,  a  Prouocatorie ;  a  writing, 
etc.,  whereby  one  is  prouoked  ;  a  challenge. 

Provocatrix  (prpvoke'-triks).  [a.  late  L./ra- 
•vocatrix,  fern,  of  L.  provocalor,  agent-n.  from  pro- 
vocare to  PROVOKE.  So  F.  provocatrice  (Littre).] 
A  female  provoker  or  challenger. 

1904  Daily  Citron.  23  Feb.  4/6  Cries  this  scribe.. it  is  for 

England,  the  provocatrix,  that  M.Jauresreserveshis  favours. 

FrOVOkable  (provou-kab'l),  a.    [f.  PROVOKE  v. 

+  -ABLE  :  cf.  the  earlier  PROVOCABLE.]   Capable  of 

being  provoked  or  excited  to  anger  or  impatience. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  188  The  inferior  gods, 

. .  being  also  irascible,  and  therefore   provokable  by   our 

neglect  of  them.     1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  41  An 

unsteddy.changeable, easily  provokable,  and  revengeful  man. 

Provoke    (pnw»-k),   v.      [a.    OF.  pravoke-r 

(i4th   c.   in   Godef.    Compl.),   mod.F.  provoqtier 

(learned  word  taking  the  place  of  the  earlier  pur- 

vuchier],  ad.  L.  provocare  to  call  forth,  challenge, 

appeal,  excite,  f.  pro,  PRO-  1  +  vocare  to  call.] 

I.  tl.  trans.  To  call  forth,  call  upon,  call  for. 
invoke  ;  to  summon,  invite.    Also  absol.  Obs. 


1528 

CJ477  CAXTON  Jason  29  The  peple.  .knelid  down  tofore 
him  and  prouoked  the  goddes  vnto  his  ayde  and  helpe. 
u&lCaxtons  Citron.  Eng.  in.  (1520)  25  b,  Hircanurahersone 
she  prouoked  to  the  bysshopryche.  1589  PUTTENHAM :Eng. 
Poesie  I.  viii.  (Arb.)  33  Horace.. was.. prouoked  to  beSecre- 
tarie  of  estate  to  Augustus  th'  Emperour.  1667  WATER- 
NOUSE  Fire  Land.  123,  1  humbly  provoke  the  Nation  to 
lumiliation  before  God.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.Georg.  n.  771 


1 2.  intr.  To  call  to  a  judge  or  court  to  take  up 
one's  cause ;  to  appeal  (from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
ecclesiastical  tribunal).  Obs. 

i5«  CRANMER  Let.  to  Boner  in  Burnet  Hist.  Re/.  (1715) 
III.  A 


to  the  Scriptures.  i68a  DRYOEN  Relig.  Laid  346  Even 
Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke  To  what  the  centuries 
preceding  spoke. 

t  b.  trans.  To  bring  or  carry  (an  appeal),  rare. 

,531-3  Act  24  Hen.  K///,  c.  12  §  3  Where.. any  of  the 
Kinges  Subjectes.  .haue  vsed  to  pursue  provoke  or  procure 
any  appele  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

f  8.  trans.  To  call  out  or  summon  to  a  fight ;  to 
challenge,  to  defy.  Obs. 

1484  [see  PROVOCATION  2).  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  258  Them  wold  he  haue  prouoked  to  exarmouche. 
01578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Citron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  547 
Thair  was  ane  combatt  of  singular  battell  betuix  the  laird 
of  Drumlanrick  and  the  laird  of  Hempsfeild  quho  provockit 
wther  in  barras  to  fight  to  deid.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist. 
Kelig.  (1850)  I.  383  Tertullian . . provokes  all  the  world  to 
contradict  it,  if  they  could.  16^7  DRYDEN  /Eneid  VI.  252 
Swoln  with  applause,  and  aiming  still  at  more,  He  now 
provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore. 

II.  4.  To  incite  or  urge  (a  person  or  animal)  to 
some  act  or  to  do  something ;  to  stimulate  to 
action;  to  excite,  rouse,  stir  up,  spur  on.  Also 
with  simple  obj.  or  absol.  Now  arch,  except  as 
involving  mixture  of  5. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  HI.  45  Bothe  Numetor  and 
the  ij.  breber  were  provokede  in  to  the  dethe  off  Amulius. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pat-u.  415/2  Provokyn,  or  steryn  to  good,  or 
badde.  1462  Lift.  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (laoo)  II.  128  Diuers.. 
Weuers.  .for  ther  singuler  profit,  prqvokyn  and  stere  diuers 
rnarchauntz  and  othour  to  bryng  in  . .  people  . .  not  born 
vndir  the  Kynges  obeisaunce.  15*6  TINDALE  Heb.  x.  24 
Let  vs  consyder  one  another  to  provoke  vnto  love,  and  to 
good  workes.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xviii.  28  They 
cried  loude,  and  prouoked  themselues  with  knyues  & 
botkens.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  iii.  in  Beautie  prouoketh 
theeues  sooner  then  gold,  c  1600  —  Sonn.  \,  The  bloody 
spurre  cannot  orouoke  him  on.  1671  R.  MACWARD  True 
Nonconf.  10  To  alleage,  that  the  Prophets  did  not  provock 
to  such  courses.  1743  J.  MORRIS  Serm,  it  46  He. .provokes 
them  who  are  rich  to  liberality.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ. 
Org.  i  In  the  hope  that  these  pages  may  provoke  others  to 
come  forward. 

b.  transf.  To  stir  up,  agitate. 

1675  HOUSES  Odyssey  xn.  167  And  with  our  Oars  in  hand 
provok'd  the  Deep. 

5.  To  incite  to  anger  (a  person  or  animal) ;  to 
enrage,  vex,  irritate,  exasperate.  Also  absol. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  51  Anthiocus  Magnus, 
provokede  thro  that,  had  occupiede  alle  Egipte  [TREVISA, 
Antiochus  was  wroob].  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxvii[i],  17  For 
all  this  they  synned  agaynst  him,  and  prouoked  the  most 
hyest  in  the  wildernesse.  Ibid.  xciy.  [xcv.]  8  Harden  not 
youre  hertes,  as  when  ye  prouoked  in  tyme  of  temptacion 
in  the  wildernes,  1678  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor. 
(1776)  231  A  shadow  provokes  the  asp.  1715  DE  FOE  Fain. 
Instruct.  I.  iv.  (1841)  I.  74  You  had  better  let  her  alone,  you 
will  but  provoke  her.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Afourtray  Fain. 


Netta. 

6.  To  excite,  stir  up,  arouse  (feeling,  action,  etc.)  ; 
to  give  rise  to,  call  forth. 

1533  GAU  Ricnt  Vay  16  Thay  that  prouokis  ony  ewil 
desir  . .  in  thair  selff  or  in  oders  with  sangis  or  wordis. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  140  My  Tale  prouokes  that  ques- 
tion. 1653  WILKINS  Gift  Prayer  vi.  51  The  meditation  of 
his  bounty  and  goodness  will  provoke  Love  and  Gratitude. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  301  Their  natures  are 
too  opposite  ever  to  provoke  mutual  desire.  1804  Med. 
Jrnl.  XII.  263  The  discussions  it  has  provoked,  and  the 
train  of  experiments  it  has  induced.  1881  FROUDE  Short 
Stud.  (1883)  IV.  ii.  v.  233  The  Oxford  revivalists  had  pro- 
voked the  storm,  but  had  no  spell  which  would  allay  it. 

b.  transf.  To  excite,  give  rise  to,  induce,  bring 
about  (a  physical  action,  condition,  etc.). 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  I.  M  iv,  Saffron . .  hath  the  propertye . . 
to  prouoke  vryne.  1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  n.  15  It  prouoketh 
slepe,  the  temples  beynge  annoynted  with  it.  1643  ROGERS 
Naaman  207  Lukewarm  water  will  not  sooner  provoke 
vomiting,  then  thou  dost  the  Lord  to  vomit  thee  out  of 
his  mouth.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments, 
etc.  262  All  things  which  provoke  great  Secretions,  espe- 
cially Sweat.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  xii.  262 
Does  the  yeast-plant  stand  alone  in  its  power  of  provoking 
alcoholic  fermentation  ? 

Hence  Provoked  (provou-kt),  ///.  a.,  having 
received  provocation  ;  irritated,  angry,  annoyed. 


Yoked  mercy  will  no  longer  strive. 

ProvO'ke,  sb.  rare.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  An    act    of    provoking ;    a    provocation ;    a 
challenge ;  a  cause  of  offence. 

1773  J'  K°ss  Fratricide  u.  589  (MS.)  By  just  provoke  mad 


PROVOST. 

keful.  1814  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ld.  Montagu  14  Apr.,  Were 
you  to  consider  this  letter  as  a  provoke  requiring  an  answer. 

2.  An  invitation. 

1841  Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  375  He  regretted  to  hear  that 
Sunday  was  our  only  open  day,  but  finally,  summing  up 
courage,  he  hazarded  a  provoke  for  Sunday. 

Provokee  (pr^vakr).  nonce-ivd.  [f.  as  prec. + 
-EE '.]  One  who  is  provoked. 

1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  III.  130  The  provokee,  there- 
fore, determined  that  the  plebeian  provoker.. should  never 
more  speak  to  him. 

+  Provo'kement.  Obs.  [f.  PROVOKE  v.  + 
-MENT.  Cf.  obs.  F.  provoquement  (15-171!!  c.  in 
Godef.).]  The  action  of  provoking;  that  which 
provokes,  instigates,  or  excites ;  a  provocation. 

1553  BRBNDB  Q.  Curtius  iv.  55  b,  Thou  hast  done  it  with- 
out enye  peruokement  [ed.  1570  prouokement]  of  my  parte. 
1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ansvi.  Osor.  391  Speciall  prickes 
and  provokementes  to  sturre  vpp  such  as  were  fallen.  1597 
BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612)  462  Giges . .  ysurped 
the  crowne  at  the  prouokement  of  the  Queene  his  mistresse. 
1644  FARY  God's  Severity  (1645)  20  Notwithstanding  the 
daily  provokements  and  grievances  that  are  done  against 
him  by  the  children  of  men. 

Provoker  (provpu-ksj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  provokes  (in  various  senses) ; 
a  challenger,  instigator,  inciter,  irritator,  etc. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  435  A  noble  yonge  man, 
Hew  by  name, . .  toke  the  batelle  for  the  kynge,  and  did  sle 
his  provoker.  a  1541  WYATT  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  62  My  pro- 
vokers..That  without  cause  to  hurt  me  do  not  cease.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  ll.iii.  27  Drinke.Sir.isagreat  prouoker  of  three 
things.  111656  BP.  HALL  Rein.  IVks.  (1660)  162  Fear. .is  a 
just  provoker  of  our  tears.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  47  ?n 
Men  who  are  such  Provokers  of  Mirth  in  Conversation,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Club  or  Merry-meeting  to  subsist  with- 
out them,  a  1860  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  Gosp.  Christ  xxx.  (1861) 
401  The  foolhardiest  provoker  of  temptation. 

Hence  Provo'keress,  a  female  provoker. 

1611  COTGR.,  Concitatrice,  a  concitatrix ;  incitresse,  pro- 
uokeresse. 

Provoking  (prowi-kin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PBOVOKE  ; 
stirring  up,  incitement,  provocation. 

1530  PALSCR.  259/1  Provokyng  to  angre,  irritation.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Kings  xv.  30  With  y  prouokynge  wherwith 
he  displeased  the  Lorde  God  of  Israel.  1591  PERCIVALL 
Sp.  Diet.,  Afomamiento,  prouoking,  stirring  vp. 

Provoking  (pr0TO"'kirj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  provokes. 

1.  That  incites  or  instigates  ;  provocative. 


MILTON  A  reap.  (Arb.)  52  God  therefore  left  him  [Adam]  free, 
set  before  him  a  provoking  object,  ever  almost  in  his  eyes. 

2.  Causing  anger  or  irritation;  exasperating, 
irritating. 

1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  <J-  Hagar  (1649)  163  As  he  shall 
be  powerful!,  so  he  will  be  provoking  and  cruell.  1658 
Whole  Duty  Man  Pref.  (1684)  6  The  abuse  of  mercy,  which 
is  of  all  sins  the  most  provoking.  fi7io  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  Htwet  (1887)  I.  29  It  is  a  pro- 
voking thing  to  think.. we  should  always  be  asunder  so 
many  dirty  miles.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vin.  II.  327 
This  answer,  far  more  provoking  than  a  direct  refusal. 
1884  Fortn.  Rev.  June  812  Joseph,  unquestionably,  must 
have  been  a  very  provoking  younger  brother. 

Hence  Provo'kinffness. 

1840  L.  HUNT  Leg.  Florence  II.  ii,  You  take  Ways  o. 
refined  provokingness  to  wreak  it. 

Provo-kingly,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  way  that  incites,  instigates,  or  tempts. 
1615   G.  SANDYS   Trav.  78   The  women  did  sit,  when 

admitted . . :  for  them  to  lie  along,  [was]  esteemed  top  pro- 
uokingly  lasciuious.  1731  A.  HILL  Adv.  Poets  Epist.  12 
What  they  daily  heard,  and  saw,  so  provokingly  praised. 
1887  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (iSg^l  221  When  rosy 
lips,  like  Cupid's  bow,  Assault  provokingly  invite. 

2.  In  an  irritating  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  irrita- 
tion ;  exasperatingly ;  to  a  provoking  degree. 

1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  28  Nov.,  He  smiled  a  little  pro- 
vokingly, and  said,  'We  agree'.  1881  GF.IKIE  in  Macm. 
Mag.  XLIV.  238  Your  progress  becomes  provokingly  slow 
and  laborious. 

tPrOVOln-tion.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  type 
*provoliitidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  prdvolvlre  to  roll 
or  tumble  forwards,  prostrate  oneself  (before 
another).]  A  tumbling  down ;  prostration. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  i.  xxi.  §  5  1  his  Anniversary  Pro- 
volution  therefore  of  a  Penitent  upon  the  floor  at  the  feet  of 
a  formal  Confessor.,  is  no  part  of  true  Christian  Discipline. 

PrOVOSt  (prp-vsst),  sb.  Forms :  a.  I  pra(?pr&)- 
fost,  -uost,  -fast,  -uast,  -fest.  /3.  I  pro(?pr6)- 
fost,  2-6  prouost,  4  prouast,  prouos,  4-6  pro- 
vest,  Sc.  -west,  4,  8  proves,  5  -veste,  5-6  pro- 
wost,  -voste,  6-7  -vist,  7  Sc.  -veist,  4-  provost. 
See  also  PBEVOST,  PROVO.  [Corresponds  to  OE. 
profost  ( Ipro-),  beside  prafost  (1pra-\  and  also  to 
early  OF.  and  Anglo-Fr.  provost  (i2th  c.),  found 
beside  prevost  (mod.F.  prevSt) ;  representing  early 
med.L.  propositus,  occurring  beside  and  in  the 
sense  of  propositus,  '  a  prefect,  president,  head, 
chief,  overseer,  director,  commander',  sb.  use  of 
prsepositus,  placed,  or  set  before  or  over,  placed 
at  the  head,  appointed  as  chief,  pa.  pple.  of  prse- 
ponfi-e,  f.  prx  before  +ponfre  to  place,  put. 


PROVOST. 

As  to  the  etymological  and  phonetic  relations  of  theOE. 
and  Teutonic  forms,  see  Note  below.] 

One  set  or  placed  over  others ;  a  superintendent, 
president,  head,  chief;  used  generally  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  uses  of  PR.BPOSITUS  in  ancient  and 
med.Latin,  and  of  the  descended  terms  in  French 
and  other  languages,  and  spec,  as  the  proper  title 
of  certain  ecclesiastical  and  secular  officers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  or  as  a  rendering  of  French 
prevost,  previt,  formerly  used  to  designate  various 
officials :  see  Cotgr.  s.  v.  Prevost,  and  cf.  PBEVOST. 

I.  In  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  use. 
1.  The  head  or  president  of  a  chapter,  or  of  a 
community  of  religious  persons;  in  conventual 
bodies  properly  the  official  next  in  rank  to  the 
abbot,  =  PBIOB  I  (in  quot.  c  1375  the  prioress  of 
a  body  of  nuns) ;  also  the  chief  dignitary  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  corresponding  to  the 
existing  dean  (but  see  DEAN  1 4).  Nowchiefly/AV. 
«.  «9«i  .*THELWOLD  Rule  St.  Benet  (MS.  c  1000)  Ixv. 
(1885)  r24  Be  mynstres  prafaste  [MS.  f.  c  1100  profaste] 
Purh  )wes  geendebyrdan  profostes  [MS.  T.  c  1075  prauostesl 
misfadunge.  a  1066  Charter  of  Eadweard  in  Kemble  Cod. 
*TR.J  V  233  (Witnesses)  Gisa  bisceop,  and  <fclfsie  abbod, 
and  Wuljeat  abbod,  and  /Klfnoa  mynster  prauost. 

0.  0900  Martyrol.  20  Mar.  42  pa  ondranc  se  bses  watres 
ond  sealde  hit  bam  bre3er  be  him  aitstod,  bzs  mynstres 
profoste  [o.r.  prauast].  97o(Aug.  10)  inJIfS. '  Ritualof Dur- 
ham If.  84/2(ed.  1840 p.  185),  Be suSan  wudixan  xateat  aclee 
on  west  sxxum  on  laurentius  massan  daexi  on  wodnes  daxi 
alfsrje  Bzcn  biscope  in  his  xetelde  aldred  se  profast  3as 
feower  collects  on  fif  naehl  aldne  mona  ar  underne  awrat 
r  1000-1100  [see  a.  cgti].  a  1111  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1066  Da 
cuscn  ba  munecas  to  abbot,  Brand  prouost.  forSan  bat  he 
was  swioe  god  man.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints*..  (Afathou)  307 
par  dowchtyre..of  his  hand  be  vail  scho  [Ephigenea]  tufc 
.  .&  wes  mad  proves  but  wene  Of  twa  hufnjdricht  virginis 
clene.  ^1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  688  Abbotis  of  ordouris, 
Prowestis  and  priouris.  a  1551  LELAND  I  tin.  VI.  i  Wyngbam 
. .  Ther  is  a  Provoste,  vi.  Prebendaries,  besydes  othar 
Ministers  of  the  Churche.  1561  Rig.  Privy  Council  Scot. 

1.  194  All  Denis,  Archdems,  Subdenis,  Chantouris,  Sub- 
chantouris,   Provestis,  Personis.   Vicaris.     1641    Sc.  Acts 
Chas.  /(iSi?)  V.  520/1  Anedissolutione  made  be  the  proveist 
and  first  prebendar  of  the  Colledge  kirk  of  Corstorphine 
with  advyse  and  consent  of  George   Lord    Forrester  of 
Corstorphine  vndoubted  Patrone  of  the  said  Provesterie 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  177/1   (Benedictine  Rules) 
That  the  Provost  or  Prepositus  be  chosen  by  the  Abbot 
to  whom  he  must  be  subject.     1814  G.  CHAI.MKRS  Caledonia 
III.  in.  viii.  307  In  place  of  the  nunnery  [of  Linncluden], 
he  established  a  collegiate  church,  consisting  of  a  provost 
and  twelve  canons.    1878  Clergy  List  458  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland ..  United  Diocese  of  Moray,  Ross,  and 
Caithness. .  Provost  of  the  Cathedral  [Inverness]  the  Bishop. 
Ibid.  459 St  Ninian'sCathedrall  Perth]  John  Burton,  Provost 
1898  Beverlcy  Chapter  Act  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  Introd.  40  At 
York,  Hugh  the  Chanter  says,  on  Thomas  rebuilding  the 
Canons'  Hall  he.. 'established  a  Provost  [Praepositum  con- 
stituit]  to  preside  over  them  and  provide  for  them  '. 

b.  In  modern  use,  a  rendering  of  Ger.  propst, 
Da.frwst,  etc.,  as  the  title  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man in  charge  of  the  principal  church  (hauptkirclie) 
of  a  town  or  district. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Ccmtm.  414  b,  The  fellowes  or 
prebends  of  that  Colledge  [at  Eluange  =  Elbing)  haue 
authority  to  chuse  the  Prouost,  as  they  commonly  call  him 
1780  tr.  yon  Traits  Iceland  1 73  The  provost  and  minister  of 
Hiardarholt.  .is  justly  celebrated.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog. 
II.  23  The  Danish  clergy  consists  of  bishops,  provosts  and 
ministers.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  507 
Support,  .from  their  two  provosts— patricians  ofNurnberg— 
m  the  appointment  of  evangelical  preachers. 

fo.  Applied  by  Caxton  to  a  Mohammedan 
muezzin  [mistransl.  obs.  F.  prcrvoire.  a  priest]. 

1481  CAXTON  Godejffroy  clxx.  252  On  the  comes  ben  hye 
towres,  vpon  whiche  the  prouostes  were  woonte  to  goo  vp  at 
certayn  howres  for  to  warne  and  somone  the  peple  to  praye. 

2.  The  specific   title   of  the  heads  of  certain 
educational  colleges. 

In  earlier  instances,  a  survival  from  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  which  these  originated !  in  later  instances 
ari  extension  of  the  name  to  subsequent  foundations.  The 
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title  is  borne  by  the  heads  of  Oriel,  Queen's,  and  Worcester 
Colleges  at  Oxford,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  also  of  Eton  College,  and  now  or  formerly 


—"".e",  "«  mil,  MHMM  ^.tuii  v*uucuc,  iinu  now  or  lornieny 
of  certain  other  colleges  in  England,  Scotland,  the  United 
States,  etc, 

1441  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  45/2  The  Provost  and  the  College 
of  the  same  place  (Eton).  1531-1  Act  23  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  19  Archedeacons  maisters  prouostes  presidentes  wardens 
felowes  bretherne  scholers.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xli. 
(1887)  241  Being  himselfe  prouost  of  the  kings  colledge  in 
Cambridge.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Relir.  Prot.  \.  v.  §  47.  270 
1  hat  D.  Potter  cannot  leave  being  Provost  of  O.  Colledge 
1671  PETTV  Pol.  Anal.  (1691)  40  There  is  an  University  at 
Dublin . .  wherein  are  a  Provost  and  seven  Senior  and  Ruling 
Fellows.  looi  WOOD  Ath.  OJTOH.  I.  45  He.  .professed 
Theology  in  the  Coll.  of  S.  Salvator  at  S.  Andrews,  whereof 
he  was  made  Provost.  1811  Orig.  Charter  Columbia  Coll. 
(1836)  35  The  trustees  of  Columbia  college  have,  by  their 
petition,  prayed  that  the  provost  of  the  said  college  may  be 
eligible  as  a  trustee  of  said  college.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist. 
I. it.  II.  in.  i.  §  8.  374  From  a  press  established  at  Eton  by 
himself,  provost  of  that  College.  1846  N.  F.  MOORE  Hist. 
Sk.  Columbia  Coll.  78  The  trustees  determined  to  divide 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  presidential  office  between  a 
president  and  an  officer  to  be  styled  Provost. 

trans/.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  in.  ix.  93  He  concludes 
with  a  Curator  or  Provist  of  the  whole  Discipline  [Plato's 
Sacred  College]. 

II.  A  secular  officer,  etc. 

t3.  One  appointed  to  preside  over   or  super- 
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intend  something ;  usually  the  representative  of  the 
supreme  power  in  a  district  or  sphere  of  action ; 
formerly  used  as  a  translation  of  various  Latin 
titles,  as  prKposittis,  pnetor,  proconsul,  procurator, 
etc. ;  also  in  the  sense  of  viceroy,  prime  minister, 
and  the  like.  Sometimes  without  explicit  reference 
to  his  delegated  or  appointed  position,  -  Ruler, 
chief,  head,  captain,  etc. :  see  4.  Obs. 

a.  0900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  13  Aug.  144  Valerianus,  Decies 
prafest  bas  caseres.  c  1000  &LFRIC  Exod.  v.  16  pa  comun 
Israela  folces  prafostas  [Vulg.  prxpositifiliorumlsraet\  & 
clypodon  to  Pharaone  &  bus  cwaedon.  anoo  K«.  in 
Wr.-Wfllcker  309/33  Prepositus,  serefa,  oSSe  prafost. 

A  CI37S  •*'«.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas)  9  Gundoforus.. 
pare  kynnge..has  send  his  proveste  here  Abney  \orif. 
!  praepositum  Abbanem],  bis(i]ly  fore  to  spere  A  man,  bat  sic 
palacecan  make.  ?ci4oo  Warres  of  Jewes  (Laud  MS.  22) 
m  Warton  Hut.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  II.  105  Pylot  was 
provost  under  that  prynce  ryche.  c  1440  CAPGRAVK  Life  St. 
Katn.  IV.  1028  I  he  prouost  of  perse  was  there  also.  1456 
SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  no  A  kingis  provost  may 
have  na  mare  power  na  has  his  maister.  1491  CAXTON 
I- itas  Pair.  (1495)  1 1 1  A  Provoste  or  Capytayne  of  men  of 


ordeyned  Prouost  of  the  citty  [L.  urbi  prafecere].  1600 
HOLLAND  Lny  VHI.  XL  289  Their  Pretor  or  Provost  [L. 
praetor]  named  Millionius,  spake  these  words.  1611  T 
POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  (1876)  145  Free-Schooles. .  .Some 
of  them.. are  commonly  in  the  gift  of  the  King,  or  his 
Provost  or  Substitute,  in  that  behalfe. 

t  b.  transf.  Applied  to  the  archangel  Michael 
as  leader  of  the  heavenly  host.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Smote  (Caxton)  i.  ii.  (1859)  3. 1  wil  bringe  hym 
bifore  Mychael  the  prouost  of  heuene.  14..  HOCCLEVE 
Comfl.  Sou/crij  Wks.  1897  III.  p.  lix,  Sere  prouost  Michael 
graciows.  tut  in  Market  Hart.  Records  (1890)  216 
rue  holy  Archangell  Mychell,  the  provest  off  paradyse. 

4.  An  officer  or  official  in  charge  of  some  estab- 
lishment, undertaking,  or  body  of  men  ;  an  officer 
who  had  the  management  of  a  royal  or  feudal 
establishment  and  the  collection  of  dues  ;  a  ruler, 
manager,  steward,  overseer,  keeper.  Now  Hist. 

The  title  prevost,  irtvit  was  formerly  extensively  given 
in  France  to  officials  having  administrative  and  judicial 
functions  :  see  Cotgrave  s.  v.  f  revolt,  and  cf.  PREVOST  2. 

1340  Ayenb.  37  pc  greate  [thieves]  byeb . .  £e  ontrewe 
reuen,  prouos,  and  bedeles,  and  seruons  bet  steleb  (>e 
amendes,  and  wybdra?eb  be_rentes  of  hire  Ihordes.  c  1374 


sone  of  Aaron,  was  prouost  of  the  hows.  138*—  fsa.  xxii.  15 
Weend  in  to  hym,  that  dwelleth  in  the  tabernacle,  to 
Sobnam,prouost  of  the  temple.  ciunRotn.  Rosed&u  Tayla- 


and  all  Artificers.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  iv.  136 
A  Prouost  ouer  the  horses  which  draw  the  Artillery,  tin 
COTGR.,  Prevost  des  Monnoyes,  the  Prouost  of  the  Mint ;  the 
ludge  of  controuersies  arising  by  reason  of  the  Mint,  or 
among  Mintmen.  1615  BEDWELI.  Arab.  Tnidg.,  Amir, 
Prases  fidelium,  The  prouost  of  the  faithfull.  1696  I. ond. 
Gaz.  No.  3219/4  Mr.  John  Braint,  Provost  of  His  Majesty's 
Mint  at  the  Tower  of  London.  1760  ENTICK  London  IV. 
342  (At  the  Mint)  A  provost, . . blanchers,  moniers,  &c.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instil,  ill.  ix.  727  Relieving  them  [burgesses]  from 
the  interference  of  Royal  provosts  in  the  collection  of  the 
King's  revenue. 

f5.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  town.  a.  In 
obsolete  or  historical  uses,  esp.  (i)  in  reference  to 
French,  Flemish,  or  other  foreign  cities,  in  which 
also  it  sometimes  passes  into  sense  6. 

[?»H3S  Lefts  Willelm.  Cons.  (MS.  £1230; 
aucuns  vescunte  u  provost  meslait  as  humes  ' 


them  shall  give  to  the  provost  for  the  recovery  8  pence.] 
laoo  Charter  Ipsivich  in  Gn>s«  Gild  Merch.  1 1.  1 15  Red- 
dendo  per  annum  rectam  et  solitam  firmam  ad  terminum 
Saudi  Michaelis  per  manum  Gippeswici  prepositi  ad  scacca- 
rium  nostrum,  [transl.  I.  7,  Paying  annually  at  our  Ex- 
chequer the  right  and  customary  ferm  at  Michaelmas  term, 
by  the  hand  of  the  provost  of  Ipswich.]  xsox  BRITTON  i.  iii. 
8  i  Le  provost  de  chescune  vile.  1306  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I. 
270/r  Le  Provost  des  Villes.J  1485  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  378/1 
The  Office  of  Provost  of  your  Towne  of  Middelton,  in  the 
forsaid  Countie  [Kent]. 

(b)  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  294  pe  prouest  of  be 
toun  [Bruges]  a  wik  traytour  &  cherle,  He  bouht  to  do 
tresoun  vnto  his  lorde  be  erle.  c  138$  CHAUCER  Prioress' 
T.  164  The  cristene  folk  that  thurgh  the  strete  wente.. 
hastily.. for  the  Prouost  sente.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vil. 
ccxxxi.  263  This  foresayde  Charlis  was  sore  hated  of  the 
prouoste  of  Brudgys.  0x533  I'D.  BERNERS  Huon  vii.  15 
Than  they  sent  for  y»  provost  of  Gerone.  1547  Bk. 
Marchauntes  ciij,  The  hygh  prouost  of  these  marc-hams.. 
kepeth  his  bank  vnder  exchang  to  all  people — conuertynge 
leade  into  golde.  [1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Prevost,  Prevost  des 
Marchands  a  Paris,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Paris  j  different 
from  the  Prouost  of  lustice,  who  is  called,  Le  Prevost  de 
Paris.]  1706  PHILLIPS,  Provost  of  Merchants,  the  chief 
Magistrate  or  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Paris  in  France. 

b.  spec.  The  title  of  the  head  of  a  Scottish 
municipal  corporation  or  burgh ;  equivalent  to 
mayor  in  Fjigland  :  cf.  MAYOR  i. 


The  provosts  of  some  of  the  more  important  corporat 
viz.  (in  1908)  Edinburgh  (since  c  1486),  Glasgow  (since  1 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  Dundee,  are  styled  Lord  Provost. 

[13.  .  in  Sc.  Slat.  (1844)  I.  683  [319]  Et  facto  hujusmodi 


ion's, 
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PROVOST. 

nacramento  osculari  debet  prepositum  et  vicinos  si  fraler 
(.ilde  fueril.]  1387  Charters  l,c.ofEdinb.  (1871)  35  Andrew 
Yutsoun  prowest  of  the  Burgh  of  Edynburgh  j  149*  Ace 
l.,l.  High  Treat.  Scot.  I.  219  The  provest  of  the  toune 
["-•and  present,  a  1513  Interl.  Droichis  21  in  Dunoar's 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  315  Prowest.  baillics,  officers,  And  honerable 
inducllaris,..Of  all  this  fair  towne.  1361  WINJET  Four 
Scoir  Thrt  Qiast.  S  29  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  1. 94  Theprouestis  and 
liallies  of  euiry  burgh.  1039  DK.  HAMILTON  in  H.  Paper* 
(Camden)  70  A  letter  of  yours  derected  to  the  prouist  and 
ballcifes  of  Edinburg.  17x7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,The 
provost  of  Edinburgh  has  the  title  lard.  1806  Gazetteer 
Scott,  (ed.  2)  7  Aberdeen. . .  Its  civil  government  is  vested  in 
a  provost,  denominated  lord  provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of 

Suild,  treasurer,  and  town-clerk,  a  town-council,  and  7 
eacons  of  the  incorporated  trades.  1881  GIANT  Oldt,  Ncui 
Edinb.  II.  278/1  In  1377  John  of  Quhilness  first  appears  as 
Provost  or  Prepositus,  on  the  i8lh  of  May.  Ibid.  278/1 
Patrick  Hepburn,  Lord  Hailey  [1:1486]  was  the  first 
designated  '  my  Lord  Provost ',  probably  because  he  was  a 
peer  of  the  realm. 

t6.  An  officer  charged  with  the  apprehension, 
custody,  and  punishment  of  offender!.  Ots. 

In  France  many  of  the  officials  called  prevost  (prfvaD 
were  specially  charged  with  the  keeping  of  public  order  and 
the  apprehension,  custody,  trial,  and  punishment  of  offenders, 
for  which  they  had  considerable  powers  of  summary  juris, 
diction  :  hence  the  military  use  in  7. 

(01400  Morte  Arth.  1611  Be-teche  bam  be  proveste  /of 
Paris]  in  presens  of  lordez,  O  payne  and  o  perelle  fat 
nodes  there  too.  1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxxxv.  564 
1  he  kyng  commaunded  hym  and  sayd  :  Prouost,  get  you 
men  togyther  well  horsed,  and  pursewe  that  traytour  syr 
Peter  of  Craon.  1603  SHAKS.  Alias,  for  M.  i.  ii.  118  Here 
comes  Signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  Prouost  to  prison.  Ibid. 
in.  ii.  219  Prouost,.. Claudio  must  die  to  morrow:  Let  him 
be  furmsh'd  with  Diuines,  and  haue  all  charitable  prepara- 
tion. 1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vn. 
xix.  552  A  few  dayes  after  hee  sent  a  provost.. to  take  this 
Sorcerer.  1611  [see  5  a  (*)l  1617  MORVSON  /tin.  ill.  289 
(Netherlander  Commonwealth)  Among  the  apprehenders. 


spec.  Milit.  An  officer  of  the  military  police 
in  a  garrison,  camp,  or  the  field :  see  PROVOST- 
MARSHAL,  and  provost-sergeant  in  9. 

In  this  sense  usually  pronounced  provd'  (after  F.  prMi) 
and  sometimes  written  PROVO. 

1691-1746  [see  PROVO].     1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dttp 
(1837)  L  0i  '  wisl>  you  would  send  the  Provost  here... 
Until  some  of  the  plunderers  are  hanged  it  is  vain  to  expect 
to  stop  the  plunder.     1894  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Redcoats  44 
Perhaps  she  had  less  cause  for  bitterness.. owing  to  her 
superior  position  as  the  wife  of  the  Provost. 
b.  Short  for  provost-cell :  see  9. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

•\-8.  An  assistant  fencing-master.  (SoF.fr/vit.) 
»543  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  97  Of  fence.. there  is  not 
onely  Masters  to  tcache  it,  wyth  his  Prouostes  [ll'ts.  (ed. 
1761)  provosters]  Vshers  Scholers  and  other  names  of  arte 
andSchole.  iS99B.JoNsoNCy»M/a'»^«'.v.ii,We.  .do give 
leave  and  licence  to  our  provost,  Acolastus-Polypragmon. 
Asotus,  to  play  his  master  s  prize,  against  all  masters  what- 
soever. I«I5  in  Strutt  Sports  4-  J'ast.  III.  vi.  (  22  They 
which  desire  to  be  taught  at  their  admission  are  called 
scholars,  and,  as  theyr  profit  they  take  degrees,  and  proceed 
to  be  provosts  of  defence. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  provost-cell,  a  cell  for 
confining  military  prisoners  j  f  provost-place,  in 
phr.  to  sit  provost-place,  to  preside;  fprovoM- 
»eal,  the  official  seal  of  a  provost  of  a  borough  ; 
provost- sergeant,  a  sergeant  of  the  military 
police  :  cf.  sense  7. 

ion  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  *  Prevost  celt,  in  the  British  service, 
a  military  prison  for  soldiers  confined,  by  order  of  the  com- 
manding  officer  or  by  sentence  of  court  martial,  for  periods 
not  exceeding  forty.two  days.  1748  J.  WALLIS  in  Genii. 
Mag.  (1779)  XI, IX.  495  If  the  proud  gentleman  that  thinks 
himself  slighted  should  happen  to  sit  "provost-place  as  they 
call  it,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  his  table  in  all  the  agonies  of 
concealed  ill-nature.  1466  Col.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I. 
322  Undre  the  "Prowost  seall  of  the  saide  citte.  1868  Regnl. 
ft  Ord.  Army  p  824  The  'Provost  Serjeant  is  to  cause  the 
prisoners  to  wash  themselves  once  a  day. 

Hence,  chiefly  nonce-wets.,  f  Pro-voltage,  some 
impost  duty  in  some  countries;  Pro-vortess,  a 
female  provost;  in  quot.  (after  Ger.  propstin) 
applied  to  the  prioress  of  a  (Protestant)  conventual 
foundation ;  Provorto'rial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  provost,  provostal. 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  381  The  ship  Jenny 
arrives  at  Bilboa,  and  there  Bradson  sells  16404  quintals  of 
fish .  .and  delivers  for  "provostage  i  J  per  cent. in  specie  offish. 
1905  H'estm.  Ga*.  20  Mar.  2/1  The  dismantled  apartments 
arc  hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  Abbesses  since  the  Re- 
formation. . .  One  looks,  instinctively,  for  Aurora  von  Kpnigs- 
mark ;  and  she,  having  been  only  *provostess,  is  missing.. . 
Certainly  she  is  the  lady  of  Quedlinburg.  1855  J.  STRANG 
Glasgow  9f  Clubs  (1856)  212  During  his  *provostorial 
sovereignty  the  provost  haugh  was  purchased. 

[.\\'le.  The  forms  of  this  word  in  the  cognate  continental 
langs.  »rfOtt.pnl/astr  (c  1160  in  Norway),  \&&.pr«fastur, 
Norw.prwast,  *st,  MSw.  provost,  -cst,proast,-tst,proost, 
Sw.  frost,  MDa.  provxst,  -est,  Da.  provst  (profsf)  i  MLG. 
provest,  prl/st,  prlst,  MFris.,  MDu.  protest,  MDu.  also 
proo(f)st,  Du.  proost  (provoost) ;  QHG.probost,  -ist,  M  HG. 
protest,  Ger.  probst,  ~profst :  all  in  cccl.  sense.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  OE.  profost  was  historically  connected 
with  any  of  these,  except  as  representing  the  same  Latin 
word ;  prafost  stands  quite  alone.  _The  length  of  the  stress- 
vowel  in  OE.  can  only  be  determined  by  inference ;  most 
lexicographers  have  marked  it  as  long,  as  in  ON.;  bat 
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PBOVOST. 

Pogatscher  (Lanil.  tier  Gr.  Lai.  Lchnworle  im  Altengl.) 
gives  reasons  for  short  a  and  o (so  Sievers  and  Napier) ;  tn 
o  in  Ger.  and  Du.  appears  also  to  have  been  short.     Vo- 


prcvosti,  formerly  also  prcmosto  (Florio).] 

PrO'VOSt,  v.  rare.  Also  provo"  (cf.  Pnovo). 
[f.  prec.  sb.  sense  7.]  trans.  To  hand  over  to  the 
provost-marshal  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  and 
(formerly)  to  receive  corporal  punishment.  Hence 
Pro-vesting  vbl.  sb. 

Apparently  a  short-lived  word  used  c  1837. 

1837  MAJOR  RICHARDSON  Brit.  Legion  ix.  (ed.  2)  241  Men 
found  to  be  incorrigible,  have  first  been  provosted,  then 
marched  forth  disgracefully  by  beat  of  drum  from  their 
regiments.  18370.  SHAW  Mem.  II.  xxxv.  541  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  provosting,  of  which  I  rather  approve,  as  it  prevents 
serious  punishments.  1839  A.  SOMERVILLE  Hist.  Brit. 
Legion  ill  69  He  [an  officer]  was  a  decided  enemy  to  pro- 
vo"ng.  Ibid.  XL  242  In  four  months  he  had  been  eleven 
times  provosted,  and  once  flogged  by  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Provostal  (pravp-stal),  a.  rare.  [f.  PBOVOST 
sb.  +  -AL,  after  obs.  F.  frevostal  (Cotgr.  1611), 
mocl.F.  prfvStal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  provost. 

1611  COTOR.,  Prevostaire,  prouostall,  of  a  Prouost.     1656 


;  hoped. --     

mayoral  or  provostal  bosom  by  the  selection  of  such  a  date 
as  the  i3th,  and  such  a  day  as  Friday. 

[Provoster,  error  for  PKOVOST. 

The  quot.  cited  in  Richardson  from  Ascham  Toxoph.  is 
given  s.  v.  PROVOST  8,  q.  v. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Buckingli.  (1662)  i.  131  Fellow 
and  Provoster  of  Eaton.] 

Provost-marshal.  Also  6  propheest-,  6,  9 
-martial,  [f.  PROVOST  sb.  6,  7  +•  MARSHAL  sb., 
commonly  held  to  be  an  irregular  representation 
of  OF.  pi-evost  des  mareschaus  (de  France),  '  pro- 
vost of  the  marshals  (of  France)',  :sth  c.  in 
Littri  :  see  Note  below.] 

An  officer  (=  PBOVOST  6,  PBEVOST  2)  attached 
to  a  military  or  naval  force,  whose  duties  and 
powers  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries.  Now,  in  the  army :  An  officer  appointed 
to  a  force  in  camp  or  on  active  service,  as  the 
head  of  the  police,  having  duties  which  include 
the  preservation  of  order,  the  prevention  of  pillage, 
the  custody  of  prisoners  charged  with  offences  till 
trial,  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  punishments 
awarded,  etc.  In  the  navy,  the  '  Master-at-Arms ' 
of  the  ship  in  which  a  court-martial  is  to  be  held 
(being  the  Chief  Petty  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
ship's  police)  is  appointed  by  warrant  Provost- 
marshal  for  the  occasion. 

1535  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  237  They  wer..arrayned 
before  the  propheest  marshal!  and  capitannes,  and  ther, 
upon  ther  awne  confessions,  adjudged  to  die.  a.  1548  HALL 
Chroit.,Hen.  VIII  12  b.  The  lorde  Darcie..sent  forth  his 
Prouost  Marshal,  which  scarcelie  with  peyne  refrayned  the 
yomen  archer*.  1571  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  102 
Tak  the  personis,  and  use  thame  as  presoners,  and  deliver 
thame  to  the  Provest  Marcheall.  1501  GarrartPs^  Art 
IVarre  157  They  shall  by  the  Provost  Martiall  be  punished. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxix.  xxix.  731  Amongst  whom  was 
Hanno  also  the  Provost  Marshall  \prxfectus\  a  noble 
young  gentleman,  a  1643  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts 
in.  (1704)  342/1  The  Boatswain  serves  for  a  Provost-Marshal. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Provost-M  ars/tal,.  .also  an  Officer  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  has  charge  of  the  Prisoners  taken  at  Sea. 
1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1835)  IV.  455  The  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Provost  Marshals,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  but  too  necessary.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  Ixi,  I  was 
put  under  the  custody  of  the  provost-martial.  1844  R^egul. 
4-  Ord.  A  riny  275  The  Officer  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
Provost-Marshal  has  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Army :  the 
appointment  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  requires  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  activity.  1897  GEN.  H.  PORTER  in 
Cent.  Mag.  June  211  Provost-marshal's  guards  seized  all 
available  citizens  . .  and  impressed  them  into  the  service. 
1908  Admiralty  Memo,  on  Court. Martial  Procedure  35 
The  Convening  Authority  ..  shall,  by  warrant.. appoint  a 
provost-marshal  to  take  the  accused  into  his  custody  and 
safely  keep  him  until  he  shall  have  been  delivered  in  due 
course  of  law. 

b.  Used  as  equivalent  of  obs.  F.  prcvost  des 
mareschaux  and  of  other  names  of  semi-military 
officers  of  public  order. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vnprevost  de  mares, 
chaulx,  a  prouoste  Marshall,  that  hath  in  charge  to  hang  vp 
theues.  c  1620  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Lit.  Fr.  Lawyer  v.  iii, 
Provost.  I  have  been  provost-marshal  twenty  years,  And 
have  truss 'd  up  a  thousand  of  these  rascals.  1823  SCOTT 
Qitentin  D.  vi,  They  bore  the  palm  [as  the  object  of  fear  and 
execration]  over  every  hangman  in  France,  unless  it  were 
their  master,  Tristan  I'Hermite,  the  renowned  Provost- 
Marshal,  or  his  master,  Louis  XI.  Ibid,  passim.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  RankSs^  Hist.  Ref.  II.  261  A  provost-martial  of 
the  name  of  Aichili  traversed  Swabia  and  Franconia..  J  it  is 
calculated  that  within  a  small  district,  he  hung  forty  evan- 
gelical preachers  on  trees  by  the  roadside. 
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o.  The  chief  police  official  of  some  of  the 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

'737  )•  CHAMBERLAYNF.  St.  Gt.  Brit.  IL  ill.  204  Governors 
and  Officers  in  the  West  Indies.. Peter  Forbes  Esq.  ;  Pro- 
vost Marshall.  Ibid.  205  Bermuda.. George  Tucker,  Esq. ; 
Secretary  and  Provost-Marshal.  [Given  also  as  the  titje  of 
an  official  in  Barbadoes,  Leeward  Islands,  South- Carolina.] 
1908  Whitaker'sAlm.  539  The  Bahamas.. Provost-Marshal 
and  Commandant  of  Constabulary.  Ibid.  542  Barbados.. 
Provost-Marshal. 

\Noie.  The  functions  of  the  prevost  des  mareschaus  de 
France  in  the  151(1  c.  appear  to  have  been  those  of  a  military 
provost-marshal,  although  they  were  subsequently  extended 
and  changed;  thus  Cotgrave  1611  explains  Prevost  des 
Mareschaux  as  '  A  Prouost  Marshall  (who  is  often  both 
Informer,  Judge,  and  Executioner)  punishes  disorderlie 
Souldiors,  Coyners,  Free-hooters,  high-way  robbers,  lazie 
rogues,  or  vagabonds,  and  such  as  weare  forbidden  weapons ' ; 
Littre  has  ' prtvot  des  marfchaux,  an  officer  appointed  to 


have  disappeared.  For  these  Littre  has  prfr'dt  de  I'armfe, 
prfi'tt  du  regiment,  and  in  the  na.vy,frti'6tf(ne'ral  tie  la 
marine,  and  prtvot  inarinier.  The  isth  c.  F.  prevost  des 
mareschaus  might  have  been  rendered  '  marshals'  provost ', 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  became  provost-marshal, 
unless  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  coitrt-marlial,  law 
martial,  and  the  i6th  c.  confusion  of  marshal  and  martial, 
whereby  we  find  also  law  marshal  and  provost  martial, 
showing  that  the  latter  was  sometimes  at  least  taken  to  be 
'  war  provost '.] 

Provostry  (prfvastri).  Now/ftV/.  [f.PKOVQST 
+  -BY:  cf.  F.  Provoterie,  local  name  (in  Godef.), 
variant  of  OF.  prevostcrie  the  tribunal  of  a  prevHt.] 

fl.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  provost. 
Formerly  applied  to  a  Roman  praetorship  or  prefec- 
ture ;  also  lo  the  provostship  of  a  Scottish  burgh. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iv.  58  (Cainb.  MS.)  Certes 
the  dignite  of  the  prouostrye  [praeturd]  of  Rome  was 
whylom  a  gret  power,  now  is  it  nothyng  but  An  Idel  name. 
Ibid.,  What  thyng  is  now  more  owt  cast  than  thylke  pro- 
uostrye. 1413  1'ilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  I.  xxxix.  (1859)  43  He 
shalle  spoylen  the  thy  worshyp  and  of  thy  prouostry  with 

frete  shame  and  shendeshyp.  IS4S.  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844) 
.  214  His  office  of  prouestry  quhilk  he  had  of  the  said 
tovnn.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  383 
There  had  been  a  long  and  old  emulation  betwixt  the  two 
Families . .  for  the  Wardenry  of  the  middle  Marches,  and  the 
Provostry  of  Jedbui-gh. 

2.  The  benefice  of  a  collegiate  provost :  see  PRO- 
VOST i ;  the  revenue  derived  from  such  a  benefice ; 
rarely,  the  office  of  provost  of  an  educational 
college ;  =  PUOVOSTSHIP  I  b.  Now  Hist. 

c  1450  T.  BECKINGTON  Corr.  (Rolls)  1 1.  164  Amovyd  and 
pryved  perpetually  frome  provestre  of  the  same  collage 
Royall.  1548-9  in  E.  Green  Somerset  Chantries  (1885)  5 
The  parsonage  ther  is  appropriat  to  the  Provostrie  of  Wells. 
1581  in  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  n.  xv.  (1876)  446  An  Act 
of  Parliament  ordaining  all  provostries  and  prebends  to  be 
given  to  scholars.  1641  [see  PROVOST  sb.  i  /3J.  1702  Anguis 
in  Herba  48  She  had  conceded  to  her  Luxemburg  with  its 
Provostry.  1889  HUNTER-BLAIR  tr.  Bellesheim's  Hist. 
Cath.  Ch.  Scot.  III.  222  To  retain.. the  provostry  of  St. 
Mary's  and  the  rectorship  of  the  University.  1898  Beverley 
Chapter  Act  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  Introd.  38  In  the  latter  part  of 
its  existence,  the  Provostry  of  Beverley  was  a  peculiar 
institution. 

t  c.  The  residence  of  a  provost,  nonce-use. 

1825  LOCKHART  Let.  18  July  in  Life  Scotl,  A  superb  de- 
jenner  in  the  Provostry  [at  Trinity  College,  Dublin]. 

Pro'vostship.  [f.  PROVOST  +  -SHIP.] 
1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  provost :  e.  g.  a.  of 
a  Roman  prefect ;  b.  of  the  provost  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical or  educational  college ;  C.  of  the  provost  of 
a  municipal  corporation,  esp.  in  Scotland ;  d.  of 
an  officer  of  public  order  (in  quot.  as  a  title). 

a.  1546  LANGLEY/W.  Verg.  De  Invent,  n.  iii.  38  b,  During 
that  office  [viz.  of  Dictator],  all  other  magistrates  were 
abrogated  except  the  Tribunate  or  Prouostship^  of  the  Com- 
mons.   1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  xii.  (1622)  213 
But  whom  shall  any  mans  dignitie  warrant,  seeing  the 
Prouostship  [pr&fectura]  of  the  citie  auailed  not  ?    1678 
WANLEY  Wond.  Lit.  World  vi.  x.  §  12.  579/2  Piso..was 
advanced  to  the  Provostship  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

b.  1514   in   Burton  &  Raine  Hemingbrough.  381   The 

Seferment  of  the  Priour  of  Drax..to  the  provestship  of 
emmyngburgh.  1549  LATIMER  ind  Serm.  bef.  £diu.  VI 
(Arb.)  67  Hauynge  the  profyt  of  a  Prouestshyp  and  a 
Deanry,  and  a  Personage.  1623  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Jos.  I 
(1849)  II.  390  The  provostship  of  Eton  seems  not  to  be  so 
assured  to  Sir  William  Beecher.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun. 
Man.  199  He  was  preferred  . .  vnto  . .  the  Prouostship  of 
Beuerley.  1714  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  5231/1  The  Provostship 
of  Oriel-College  in  Oxford.  1871  FRASER  Life  Berkeley 
ii._i8  He  entered  Trinity  College  in  June  1682.  ..He  was 
raised  to  the  Provostship  in  August  1699. 

C.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottle)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II. 
150  [She]  dischargit  the  lord  Ruthven  of  his  provistschipe 
and  maid  the  laird  of  Kinphans  prowest  and  captane  of  the 
toun.  1820  RANKEN  Hist.  France  VII.  v.  i.  393  The 
townhall  was  rebuilt,  .under  the  provostship  of  the  cele- 
brated Miron.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merch.  I.  23  On  Thursday, 
June  29,  the  whole  community  of  the  borough  [Ipswich, 
an.  1200]  elect  two  bailiffs  to  take  charge  of  the  provostship 
of  the  borough. 

d.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  vi, '  And  it  please  your  noble 
provostship '  answered  one  of  the  clowns ;  '  he  was  the  very 
first.. to  cut  down  the  rascal  whom  his  Majesty's  justice 
most  deservedly  hung  up.' 

1 2.  A  collegiate  society,  house,  or  church  under 
a  provost.  Obs. 

1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  201  A  little  royal  town 
.  .containing  a  collegiate-church  or  provostship.  Ibid.  202 


PROW. 

Oberndorf,  a  provostship  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine.  Ibid.  324  Coppenbcrg,  a  noble  provostship 
of  Przemonstratenses.  ..seated  on  an  agreeable  eminence. 

FrO'VOSty.  rare.  Now  only  Hist.  [a.  OF. 
provosti  (ijth  c.  in  Godef.  Comply,  var.  of  pre- 
vostt,ma&.'y.prevdti:  =  med.L. prxpositatus;  also 
repr.  OF.  provostie  (isth  c.  in  Godef.),  MLG.  pro- 
vestte,  MG.  probistie,  G.  prostei,  propstei,  Du. 
proosdij ' :  see  -Y.]  =  PBOVOSTSHIP,  in  various 
senses ;  esp.  (  =  F.  prfvSte*)  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prevdt  de  Paris,  the  supreme  officer  of  the  Chatelet, 
and  that  of  the  prev&t  de  file  de  France,  the  chief 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  safety  of  the  high- 
ways of  Paris  and  its  environs. 

c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  30  Benet  the  chorle  Is  lieutenant 
Ofthe'bayllyofamyasAnd  of  the  prouostye  [de  laprevostie\. 
1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  289  b/2  Phelyp  hadde  taken  of  the 
Senate  the  prouostye  of  Allexandrye.  1494  FABYAN  Chi  on. 
vu.  375  The  prouosty,  or  chief  rule  or  offyce,  was  in  ye 
handes  of  the  cytezeyns  of  Parys.  1670  COTTON  Espernan 
I.  n.  68  One  Nicholas  Poulin,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Provosty 
of  the  Isle  of  France.  1849  SHOBERL  tr.  Hugo's  Hunchback 
154  Robert  d'Estouteville,  knight,  .keeper  of  the  provosty 
of  Paris  {garde  de  la  prfroti  de  Paris]. 

t  Provnlgate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  pro- 
vulgdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  provulg-are :  see  PBOVUI.GE.] 
trans.  To  make  public,  publish,  promulgate;  to 
disseminate,  propagate. 

a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  331/2  These  decrees  were  pro- 
uulgated  ouer  all  Italy.  1586  FEKNE  Blaz.  Centric  n.  40 
Lyons,  Leopards,  Beares,  Wolfes,  Hyens,  and  such  lyke.. 
afterward  being  provulgated  into  these  parts  of  Europe. 

t  Frovulga'tion.  Obs.  rare— '.  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  prwulgdn :  see  next  and  -ATION.]  Publica- 
tion, promulgation. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  Ded.  Aijb,  Some  which  I 
deemed  most  worthy  the  prouulgation  in  our  natiue  tongue. 

f  PrOVtrlge,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  pro- 
vulg-are to  make  known  publicly,  f.  pro,  PBO-  ! 
i  a  +  vulgare  to  publish,  f.  vulg-us  the  people. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  provulguer  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  trans. 
To  make  publicly  known,  proclaim ;  =  PBOMULCE. 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  §  i  Any  outlawrie.  .had  or 
provulged  ageynst  any  person.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VII J, 
c.  12  §  12  Any  excommengement.  .or  any  other  censures., 
to  be  fulminate,  prouulged,  declared,  or  put  in  execucion. 

Provysowe,  obs.  f.  PROVISO. 

Prow  (prau),  sl>.1  Now  chiefly  literary. 
Forms:  6  proo,  7  proe,  pro;  6-8  prowe,  7 
prou,  -e,  7-  prow.  [a.  f.proue  (in  I4th  c.proe, 
proue},  or  ad.  the  cognate  proa  (Pg.,  Sp.,  Cat., 
Pr.,  Genoese),  in  It.  prua;  all  prob.  ultimately 
from  L.  prora,  a.  Gr.  wpypa,  earlier  -npuipa  prow. 
For  details,  and  the  pronunciation,  see  Note  below.] 

1.  The  fore-part  of  a  boat  or  ship;  the  part 
immediately  about  the  stem. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  231  They  had  a  west  and  north  weste 
wynd  in  the  proos  of  theyr  shyppe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
1. 129  To  auoid  the  necessitie  of  turning  about  in  these  seas, 
the  ships  haue  prows  at  both  ends,  and  are  pointed  each 
way.  Ibid.  252  A  shel-fish ..  fashioned  with  a  keele  like  to 
a  barge  or  barke,  with  a  poupe  embowed  and  turned  vp  : 
yea  and  armed  as  it  were  in  the  proe  with  a  three-forked 
pike.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  i.  244  He  used  the  Helme  of 
a  Ship  for  a  Scale.. like  as  Pompeie  [had]  the  Stemme  or 
Pro  thereof  in  his  coines.  1697  DRYDEN  Mt*U  v.  188 
The  brushing  oars  and  brazen  prow  [rimes  row,  below). 
J7S7  GRAY  Bard  74  Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at 
the  helm.  1830  TENNYSON  Arab.  fits,  v,  The  sparkling 
flints  beneath  the  prow  [rimes  low,  flow].  1833  L.  RITCHIE 
IVand.  by  Loire  27  The  pointed  prow  and  flat  bottom 
of  the  boats.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milil.  Bridges  (ed.  3) 
172  From  this  part  it  tapers  in  plan,  and  rises  in  section, 
to  the  prow  and  stern.  1887  BOWEN  Mneid  in.  277  Anchors 
are  cast  forthwith  from  the  prows,  sterns  laid  on  the  sand. 

fb.  Formerly  sometimes  applied  specially  to 
the    fore    gun-deck  holding  the   bow-guns,  and 
hence   to  a  discharge  of  shot  from  these.     Cf. 
CHASE  st.1  6.  Obs. 

1600  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  III.  566  They.,  came  vpon  pur 
quarter  star-boord  :  and  giuing  vs  fiue  cast  pieces  out  of  her 
prowe,  they  sought  to  lay  vs  aboord.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH 
Seaman's  Cram.  ii.  10  The  Prow  is  the  Decke  abaft  the 
Fore-castle,  whereon  lyeth  the  Prow  peeces.  Ibid.  xiii.  60 
Giue  him  .your  prow  and  broad  side  as  before.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Prow  of  a  Ship,  is  that  part  of  her 
Fore-castle  which  is  aloft,  and  not  in  the  Hold ;  and  is 
properly  that  which  is  between  the  Chase  and  the  Loofe. 

fc.  Phr.  Prow  and  poop,  the  whole  shipjjfc. 
the  whole.   Obs. 


_     _  ipe  ot  godlmesse.     a  1032  in  Liingow 

'frao.  vu.  328  Both  Proue  and  puppe,  do  answere  to  the 
Helme. 

2.  A  point  or  pointed  part  projecting  in  front, 
like  the  prow  of  a  ship  ;  spec,  in  Zool.  =  PBOBA  2. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Prow,..  Also  a  point  advancing  it 
self  out  of  a  building,  as  the  Prow  out  of  a  Ship.  1812-16 
PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  zoo  If  a  prow,  in  the  form  of 
a  wedge,  be  drawn  through  a  fluid  [etc.].  1819  SHELLEY 
Prometk.  Unb.  iv.  i.  232  A  guiding  power  directs  the 
chariot's  prow  Over  its  wheeled  clouds.  1887  SOLLAS  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/2  (Sponges)  The  back  of  the 
'C'  [-shaped  spicule]  is  the  keel  or  tropis;  the  points  are 
the/r<mtf  or  prorge. 

3.  transf.  A  ship.  poet.  (Cf.  KEEL  s/>.i  2.) 

1738  GRAY  Propertius  iii.  51  Prows,  that  late  in  fierce 


PROW. 

I  ,m  niintcr  niL-U.     1819  HYHON  Jutm  n.  clx.xiv,  At  last  her 
father's  prows  put  out  to  sea. 

4.  atttib.  and  Comb.,  as  prow  gnnt  ornament, 
side;  prow-decked  a.j  having  an  ornamental 
prow;  prow-shaped  a.,  of  the  shape  of  a  ship's 
prow,  i.  e.  projecting  in  a  point  in  front. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  131  Nor  place  the  neighbour 
Cyclops  their  delights,  I  n  braue  Vermilion  *prow-deckt 
ships.  1790  I'.]-  A  ISDN  Nav.  \  Mil.  Mem.  II.  41  The  grabs 
attacked  at  a  distance  with  their  *prow-guns.  1838  Civil 
E»g.  9f  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  394/2  High  pressure  steam,  length 
of  stroke,  and  'prow-shaped  bows..  are  not  all  necessary 
for  speed.  1899  A  llbutC  s  Sys  t.  Mtd.  VIII.  200  The  small 
head,  with  narrow  forehead  presenting  marked  interfrontal 
ridge—  the  prow-shaped  cranium—  indicates  the  worst  patho- 
logical type.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  f'into's  Truv.  Ixvi.  267 
Rocks  ana  shelves  of  sand,  which  were  on  the  *Prow  side. 

Hence  Prowed  (prmtd)  a.,  having  a  prow. 

1884  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Archxologia  XLIX.  46  A  wooden 
bridge.,  supported  on  pillars,  .prowed  so  as  to  look  like  a  row 
of  vessels  breasting  the  current.  1895  K.  MEYER  K<y.  Bran 
I.  18  The  prowed  skiff  in  which  Bran  is. 

[Nole.  The  loss  of  the  r  of  L.  prSra  in  the  Romanic  proa 
is  unusual,  but  is  said  to  be  exemplified  in  Genoese,  which 
may  be  the  source  of  the  other  Mediterranean  forms,  and  of 
It.  prua  and  F.  prone.  But  Y.firoue  might  also  represent 
a  Romanic  *prdd<i  (or  *prdta)  preserved  in  \\,,proda  prow, 
brink,  which  may  have  arisen  from  \j.prora  by  dissimila- 
tion, *•  becoming  d  after  r  preceding,  as  in  It.  rWtf  =  L. 
riirus  rare.  But  some  would  refer  It.  proda  to  OHO. 
Prort*prot(.~{)\&.broo<t)  prow,  brink.  See  Diez  s.v./r«rt, 
KOrting  s.v./n»ra,  and  articles  there  referred  to. 

The  earlier  Kng.  spellings  proot  Pro,  proe  point  to  the 
pronunciation  (prd);  \\\\\  pnw  may  also  have  meant  (pr£)  = 
Y.proue.  ProWtPrwue,  are  ambiguous  :  Dryden  and  Scott 
rime  prow  with  oelow^glow,  Shelley  with  flow,  but  also 
with  now  ;  Tennyson  in  1830  with  lowtfiow%  but  later  with 
brmv  and  now.  Walker  1791  cites  5  orthoepists  for  each 
pronunciation.  Smart  1836  gives  only  (pro).  It  is  possible 
that  there  were  in  i6th  c.  two  forms  (pr£)  and  (pn3)j  corresp. 
to  Romanic  Prpay  F./rotf,  and  to  F.  prone  respectively,  the 
form  (pr»)  being  in  iSth  c.  diphthongized  to  (prau)  ;  but 
this  pronunciation  may  also  have  arisen  in  the  i8th  c.,  as  in 
/>  ,>,-r'/,  merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  spelling  ow.} 
r«),J^  Obs.  frorms:  3~ 


Prwi  3-5  prou,  4-6  prowe,  4-7  prow,  (5 
prowj).  See  also  PREW.  [ME.  //•«,  prou,  a. 
OF.  pnt,  prou  (earlier  prodt  prott  prui,  prouf] 
profit,  advantage  («=  It  prodet  Sp.,  Pg.  pro\  subst. 
use  of  OF.  prtty  prou  (prod,  £riid\  It.  prodet  adj.  : 
see  next.  Cf.  IMPROVE  v,2J  Advantage,  profit, 
benefit,  weal,  good. 


more  prou  afonge.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10717 
As  weyl  haue  be  quyke,  be  pru,  As  be  dede.  c  1330  — 
CkroH.  (1810)  278  His  barons  did  also  for  be  comon  prow. 
13..  Cursor  M  39470  (Cott.)  pe  neuent  es  for  J>in  aim 

ruu  [C.  Galba  prowj.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Nuns  Pr.  T.  130, 
shal  my  self  to  herbes  techen  yow  That  shul  been  for 
youre  hele  and  for  youre  prow,  c  1470  HARDING  Chron. 
xcvin.  ix,  It  maye  bee  for  his  prowe,  To  thynke  on  it.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  144  Dissaitfullie. -he  gart 
him  trow,  That  he  wrocht  ay  for  his  plesour  and  prow. 
c  1570  Pride  ff  Lowl.  (1841)  34  Syr.  .gladlye  would  I  doon 
yeprowe,  If  in  this  matter  I  had  halfe  the  skyll. 

Prow  (prau,  bef.  1600  pr«),  a.  arch.  [ME.  a. 
OF.  prou  adj.  (earlier  prod,  pro,  pntd,  pntt  nom. 
pros,  prtts),  in  later  OF.  preut  mod.F.  preux  =.  It. 
prode,  Pr.  proz,  pro :— late  L,  *prodist  neut.  prode 
(in  Itala),  «  the  first  element  in  L.  prod-esse  to  be 
useful  or  profitable,  to  do  good :  see  PROUD,  also 
the  ME.  forms  Vvxxt^pm,  prew,  preus,  corresp.  to 
later  OF.]  Good,  worthy,  valiant,  brave,  gallant. 

(A  doublet  of  the  earlier  prut,  prtid,  PROUD,  introduced 
anew  in  the  French  sense,  after  proud  was  specialized  in  its 
English  sense  —snpcrbus.  App.  obsolete  from  i6th  c.  (cf. 
PREU),  but  the  superlative  prowest  was  much  affected  by 
Spenser,  whence  it  has  come  down  in  later  poets.  Some 
modern  writers  have  also  revived  the  positive  prow.') 

£1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lorttstt.  115  He  bat  hauys 
a  long  nose  rechinge  to  be  mouth,  ys  prow  and  hardy. 
a  1555  PHILPOT  Exam.  $  \Vrit.  (Parker  Soc.)  360  Christ, 
our  most  prowest  Master,  keepeth  silence  of  them.  1500 
SPF.CJSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  41  The  prowest  knight  that  ever  field 
did  fight.  Ibid.  in.  iii.  28  Proofe  of  thy  prow  valiaunce 
Thou  then  shalt  make.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  XLVI. 
vii,  The  noblest,  stoutest,  and  the  prowest  knight.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  in.  343  Angelica  His  Daughter,  sought  by 
many  Prowest  Knights  Both  Paymm,  and  the  Peers  of 
Charlemane.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1832)  I.  i.  H.  52  They 
might  claim  to  be  the  prowest  knights  in  Europe.  1851 
C.  L.  SMITH  tr.  Tasso  in.  lix,  A  man  more  wise  of  head  or 
prow  of  hand.  1869  TENNYSON  Pelleas  %  Ettarre  342 
From  prime  to  vespers  will  I  chant  thy  praise  As  prowest 
knight  and  truest  lover.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems 
69  Carl  Schwaruenberg  was  in  the  plot,  And  Blucher, 
prompt  and  prow. 

f  Prow,  ^-  Obs.  rare.  In  4  prowe,  prou.  [f. 
PROW^.2  or  a. ;  possibly,'  to  prow',  in  him  to  prow t 
the  folk  to  prow  —  'for  advantage  to  him,  to  the 
people  ',  was  mistaken  for  a  verb  infinitive.  Cf. 

ci33p  R.  BRUSNE  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8820  When  be 
kyngherde  of  ber  vertu,  pat  bey  ntyght  lalle  J»e  folk  to  prw, 
He  had  longyng  for  hem  to  go..pe  stones  to  Bretaigne  for 
to  brynge.] 

intr.  To  be  of  advantage ;  to  be  profitable  or 
beneficial.  Const,  to  or  dative. 

c  1330  R.  BRLNNK  Chron.  (1810)  298  pat  no  fnng  suld  be 
Ieft,^at  niyght  to  Inglond  prowe.  13..  Cursor  M.  27127 
(Cott.)  And  es  he  for  a  fule  to  trou,  pat  will  noght  do  bat 
mai  him  prou. 


1531 

Prow,  Malay  boat :  see  PftoA.    Prowdvef  obs. 
f.  PBOUD.    Prowdence,  obs.  f,  PRUUKNCE. 
t  Frower.  Obs.  rare.    Also  4  -or,  -our.     [ad. 

Q}? ,  provere-s  nom.  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  obi.  pro- 
ven f,  var.  of  porvfor  PUKVKVOB  f.  por- ,  purveeir 
to  PUBVEY.]  (  Purveyor,  provider  of  necessaries ' 
(Skeat,  Notes  to  P.  PL). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  355  My  prowor  and  my 
plowman,  Piers  shal  ben  on  erthe  [v,  rr.  prowyour,  purve- 
our  ;  C.  xxu.  260  prower,  TA  rr,  prowour,  prouour,  puruyourj. 
c  1449  PECOCK  !\<-p>;  \\,  viii.  467  Crist  which  was.  .cure 
beest  prower,  ordeyned  at  that  was  best  for  us  to  hauc. 

Prowere,  obs.  f.  I'IIOUK,  prow  of  a  ship. 

Prowess  (praires).  Now  chiefly  literary. 
Forms :  3-5  prouesse,  3-7  prowesse,  prowes, 
4-5  pruesse,  5  prowez,  -is,  -ya,  prouwi.s, 
prouese,  -es,  proes,  -esce,  5-6  prosse,  5-7 
proesse,  6  pruice,  prowse,  6-  prowess.  [ME. 
prowesse,  a.  OF.  proec(c]e,  ~eisset  -oise^  in  mod.K. 
prouesse  =  Prov.,  Sp.  proeza.  Cat.  proesa,  It.  pro- 
i/ezza:  l.proyprou,  PKOW  a.  and  -ESS  2.  (In  15- 
i  rth  c.  often  a  monosyllable.)] 

1.  Valour,  bravery,  gallantry,  martial  daring; 
manly  courage,  active  fortitude. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  397/163  More  prouesse  ne  mijtc 
be  ban  was  of  pis  knijte.  i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  279  Vor 
}»•  noble  kinne  bat  l»m  art  of  &  vor  bi  prowesse  iwts. 
c  1330  R.  HKUNXK  Chron.  (1810)  118  Of  pruesse  had  he  fame. 
1375  HARBOUR  Brncei'X.^o^  Schiryngerame  vmphrevell,  that 
ves  Renownit  of  so  hye  prowes.  1422  tr.  Secret  a  Secret., 
Priv.  Priv.  \  54  That  euery  man . ,  sholde  haue  hope  to  come  to 
glorie  of  a  Prynce  or  of  an  empyre,  by  prosse  and  vasselage. 
1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  200  Science,  proesce,  devocion, 
equyte",  Of  moste  estate  his  magnanimite.  c  1470  Gol.  ff 
Caw.  1207,  I  aught  as  prynce  him  to  prise  for  his  prouese. 
c  1489  CAXTON  B  him  hardy  n  xxix.  109  Thourgh  b«..hyglie 
proesse  of  Blanchardyn.  a  1533  LD.  BERNEKS  Hnon  Iv.  188 
His  hye  prowes  was  suche  that  no  paynym  durst  abyde 
him.  Ibid.  lix.  207  By  the  prowess  of  .xiiiL  persons.  1567 
DRANT  Horace^  Epist.  u.  li.  H  ij,  Prease  on  with  luckie 
foote  to  where  thy  pruice  calleth  the.  1586  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  \.  v.  (1612)  16  Philoctes  trustlesse  of  his  prowse.  1603 
OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  209  A  mightye,  and  valiant 
gentleman  of  no  small  power  or  prowes.  1610  HOLLAND 
Canitfen's  Brit.  (1637)  7  Whom  they  matched  every  way  in 
manhood  and  proesse.  1667  MILTON  /*.  /„.  xi.  789  first 
seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent  And  great  exploits.  1788 
GIBBON  Dec  1.  fy  F.  xli.  (1869)  II.  548  Their  prowess  was 
always  conspicuous  in  single  combats.  1809  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw,  Desp.  (1837)  IV.  538  So  glorious  a  display  of  the  valor 
and  prowess  of  his  troops.  1877  RUSKIN  Arrows  ofChace 
(1880)  II.  216  Military  distinction  is  no  more  possible  by 
prowess. 

b.  An  act  of  bravery ;  a  valiant  deed ;  a  daring 
feat  or  exploit.  (Chiefly  in//.  =  deeds  of  valour.) 


1340  Aycnb.  59  l>e  zenne  of  ban  pet  zuo  blebeliche  recorded 
hare  dedes  and  hare  prowesses.      142*  tr.  Sccrfta  Secret.,    \ 
Priv.    Priv.   205   Vayne   glory  of  this   forsayde   proesses. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  13   By   these   men,  worthie    | 
prowesses  haue  been  dooen.  1604  K.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas 
Hist,  Indies  v.  ix.  352  To  do  those  actes  and  prowesses    j 
which  shall  be  spoken  of.     1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  in.  i, 
If  he  speaks  of  his  excellencies  and  prowesses. 

•j-2 .  Moral  goodness  or  excellence  ;  virtue.  Obs. 

<ri374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  (E.E.T.S.)  138  What 
ober  ping  semeb  hele  of  corages  but  bounte  and  prowesse. 
c  1386  —  Wtfes  T.  273  (Ellesm.)  For  god  of  his  goodnesse 
[6  texts  prowesse,  prouesse]  Wole  that  of  hym  we  clayme 
oure  gen  ti  Hesse. 

tProwessed(prau'est)la.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -</»- ED 2,  app.  through  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  superl.  prowest  (see  PROW  a.)  in  Spenser  and 
Milton.]  Endowed  with  prowess  ;  valiant. 

1717  E.  FENTON  Odyss.  xi.  Poems  in  Feminine  Deceit, 
To  them  more  fatal  than  the  prowess'd  Foe.  17*6  POPE 
Odyss.  XVHI.  139  Our  freedom  to  thy  prowess *d  arm  we  owe. 

Frowessful,  <*.  rare.  [f.  PROWESS  (in  16- 
1 7th  c.  proivs,  prowse)  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  prowess ; 
valorous,  valiant 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u. ii.  u.  Babylon  Argt.  3  Nun- 
rodvsurps :  his  prow's-full  Poticy:  To  gain  himselfe  the  Goal 
of  Sovereignty.  1608  Ibid.  \\.  iv.  iv.  Decay  839  But,  the 
brave  Prince  cleaves  quicker  then  the  rest  His  slender  Firr- 
poles,  as  more  prow's-full  prest.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry 
\.  i.  (1660)  3  Worthy  prowesfull  exploits  performed  in 
MartiaU  services.  1899  J.  H.  METCALFK  Earldom  H'iltts 
9  The  Scropes  have  been  no  less  distinguished  and  prowess- 
full  in  the  battle-field. 

Prowl  (pranl),  v.  Forms:  o.  4-6  prolle.  (5 
pralle),  6-8  proll,  prole,  7  prool(e.  ft.  6-7 
proule,  prowle,  7-8  proul,  7-  prowL  [ME. 
froU-en,  origin  unknown  :  there  is  app.  no  related 
word  outside  English.  The  change  to  proul \p* -owl ', 
was  at  first  merely  one  of  spelling  (cf.  BOWL  sb.l}t 
but  has  since  c  1 750  perverted  the  pronunciation 
from  (pnfl,  pr<7«l)  to  (praul).] 

1.  intr.  Originally,  To  go  or  move  about,  esp.  hi 
search  of  or  looking  for  something ;  hence,  to  go, 
rove,  roam,  or  wander  about,  in  search  of  what 
can  be  found,  esp.  of  plunder  or  prey,  or  with  pre- 
datory intent.  Orig.  chiefly  of  persons;  in  mod. 
use  (cf.  PROWLING  ///.  a.,  qnot,  1667),  charac-  j 
teristically  of  wild  beasts,  or  men  acting  like  them. 

a.  t  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ycom.  Prol.  ff  T.  859  Though  ye  ' 
prolle  ay  ye  shul  it  neuere  fynde  Yc  been  as  boold  as  is  ' 
Layard  the  blynde  That  blondreth  forth,  c  1440  Promp.  j 
Paw.  415 'i  Prollyn,  as  ratchys,  scrutor.  1530  PALSCR.  j 
667/2,  I  prolle,  I  go  here  and  there  to  seke  a  thyng,  j«  j 


PROWLEH. 

tracassc...  The  felowc  prollcth  aboute,  but  it  comet h  nut 
to  crTecte.  1^79  SM.SSKR  Skeph.  Co/.  Sept.  160  (Wolves) 
Priuely  prolhtig  two  and  frue.  1608  Topstu.  Serpents 
(1658)  655  Sonic  do  prole  after  Wasp*,  and  kill  them.  1687 
DKYHEN  Hind  ff  P.  lit.  413  You. .range  around  the  realm 
without  control!  Among  my  sons,  for  Proselytes  to  prole. 
1735  SOMCRVIU.E  Chase  i.  309  [Rubber.]  Then  proling  far 
and  near,  whate'cr  they  seize  Becomes  their  Prey. 

&  1538  [see  PROWLING  rM  sb,  fij.  1963  B.  GOOCK  Eglogt 
viii.  (Arb.)  68  Whose  gredy  Pawes,  do  ncucr  ceas,  in  synfull 
fludft  to  prowle  [rime  soule^  1697  DKYDEN  I'irg.  Georr. 
in.  802  The  nightly  Wolf,  that  round  th'  Enclosure  proul  d 
To  leap  the  Fence ;  now  plots  not  on  the  Fold.  1776 
MMK.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  I  then  prowled  about  to 
choose  some  book.  1791  Jf<id.  i  Aug.,  We  determined  . .  to 
prowl  to  the  churchyard,  and  read  the  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions, c  1850  NEALK  Hymn.  'Christian,  dost  tkeu  see 
them  '  i,  How  the  troops  of  Mid ian  Prowl  and  prowl  around. 
1866  ALGEK  Solit.  Nat.  4  Man  \.  20  The  leopard  prowl* 
through  the  junale  alone.  1888  HESANT  Inner  House  v, 
We  have  prowled  about  the  old  building. 

tb.  To  search,  seek  for  something  (without 
moving  about).     Obs.  rare. 

c  1460  J.  RCSSKLL  Bk.  Nurture  280  Youre  bed  ne  bok  ye 
claw,  a  neigh  as  baughe  ye  sought,  ne  youre  heere  ye  stryke, 
ne  pyke,  to  pralle  for  a  flesche  mought.  1687  New  Atlantis 
in.  520  Thoughtful  and  dull,  .Stood  Bavtus,  proling  for  his 
barren  Muse. 

fo.  Jig.  To  seek  for  gain  or  advantage  in  a  mean, 
grasping,  or  underhand  way  ;  to  '  cadge  *.   Obs. 

a.  1530  [see  PROWLING  vbi.  so.  a],  1550  CKOWI.KV  Waieto 
Wealth  Wks.  (1872)  145  Purchaisinge  and  prollvnge  for 
benefices.  1563-87  FOXK  A.  $  M.  (1596)  261/1  An  other 
pretie  practise  of  the  pope  to  proll  formonie,  was  this.  1669 
MAHVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  272  A  Corporation  of 
your  dignity  dos  not  proll  for  advantage  upon  gentlemen 
your  neighbours. 

0.  1550  BALK  Kng.  Votaries  n.  N  ij,  This  legate. .went 
banketynge  and  prowlynge  from  bishope  to  bishope.  1603  H. 
CROSSK  vertuts  Connmv.  (1878)  129  It  is  not  equal).. for  a 
man  to  Hue  prowling  and  shifting  by  the  labours  of  other  men. 

1 2.  trans.  To  obtain  (something)  by  stealth, 
cheating,  or  petty  theft ;  to  get  in  a  clandestine 
way;  to  pilfer,  to  filch.  Obs. 

1530  Proper  Dialogue  in  Rede  trie,  etc.  (Arb.)  137  What 
soeuer  we  get  with  sweate  and  labour  That  prolle  they 
awaye  with  their  prayour.  1501  WARNEK  Alb.  F.ng.  ix. 
xlvii.  (1612)  220  For  from  my  fault  could  not,  as  chanst,  the 
Somner  prole  a  fee.  i6*»  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman 
d\-\lf.  H.  132  If  we  found  any  breach  in  any  wall  of  a  bouse, 
we  would  prie  what  we  could  proule  from  thence,  a  1677 
BARROW  Pope's  Suprem.  Wks.  1687  I.  183  By  how  many 
tricks  did  he  proll  money  from  all  parts  of  Christendom? 
•f*b.  intr.  To  plunder,  steal,  pilfer.  Obs. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  11.  v.  (1633)  84  Surfeited  with 
flesh  and  acquauitae  all  the  Lent  long,  prolled  and  pilled 
insatiably  without  neede.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  143 
The  champion  robbeth  by  night,  And  prowlcth  and  hlchetn 
by  day.  1658  GLRNALL  Chr.  in  Ann.  u.  4  That  he,  who 
hath  no  hope  of  another  world,  be  made  to  shark  and  prole 
to  get  some  of  this. 

•fc.  trans.  To  plunder,  rob  (a  person).  Obs. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  503,  I  ovcrwhelme  and  contemne 
it  then  in  great,  by  retayle  it  spoyles  and  proules  me.  1672 
MAKVKU.  AY/r.  '/>•««.</.  I.  in  Were  it  not  for  prolling  or 
molesting  the  People,  his  Majesty  would  give  Mr.  Bayes  the 
Patent  for  it. 

3.  To  traverse  (a  place  or  region)  esp.  on  the 
look  out  for  prey ;  to  traverse  stealthily,  t  In  qnot. 
1649,  to  steal  in  through  (ohs.\ 

11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  Poems  (Grosart)  II.  64  He 
proules  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deckt,  Sucking  one's 
ill.  another  to  infect.  1649  G-  DANIEL  Trinarch.%  Hen.  V 
cclxxv,  The  invading  Brine  Prolls  everie  Seame.  1750  GRAY 
Long  Story  45  Who  prowl 'd  the  country  far  and  near. 
1879  Miss  YOSGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv.  xx.  213  He  prowled  the 
streets  in  disguise. 

Prowl  (praul),  sb.  [f.  prec,  vb.]  An  act  or 
the  action  of  prowling;  roaming  or  roving  about, 
esp.  in  search  of  plunder  or  prey.  On  or  upon 
the  prowl \  prowling  about. 

1803  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  54  A  poor  miserable  thief  had 
been  all  night  upon  the  prowl.  1836  W.  Invis(;.-/j/«W<i  II. 
x.\ viii.  118  The  Crow  Indians. .are  apt  to  be  continually  on 
the  prowl  about  the  skirts  of  the  mountains.  1876  '  ANKIK 
THOMAS'  Blotted  out  iii.  31  Let  us  clear  off*  this  business 
as  soon  as  we  can,  and  then  go  out  for  a  prowl.  1805  ioM 
Cent.  Sept.  482  Through  all  the  intricacies  of  their  hunting 
prowl  we  followed  them. 

Prowler  (prou'lw).  Forms :  a.  6-7  proller, 
7-8  proler.  4-  6-  prowler,  (6  prouler).  ff.  as 
prec.  +  -ER1.]  One  who  prowls;  one  who  goes 
about  on  the  look-out  for  what  he  can  find  or 
seize ;  one  who  sneaks  about  in  search  of  prey  or 
plunder  ;  also,  f  one  who  seeks  gain  or  advantage 
by  any  underhand  or  dishonourable  means;  a 
parasite,  a  *  sponge';  a  pilferer,  impostor,  cheat, 
plunderer  (obi). 


1550  LEVKR  Serm.  (Arb.)  63  Couetous  grcedyguttes  and 
ambicious  prollers.  163*  ULRTOS  Anat.  MM  IL  UL  \m. 
(ed.  4)  366  No  sharkers,  no  Cunnicatchers,  no  prolera.  1735 
SOMERVII.LE  Chase  iv.  398  O'er  the  dank  rushy  Marsh  Tbt; 
sly  Goose-footed  Proler  [the  otter]  bends  his  Course. 

3.  1557  NORTH  Gneuara's  Diall  Pr.  iv.  rii.  (1568)  125  b, 
Greedy  cluttons,  and  sbameles prowlers.  1670  MILTOS  Hist. 
Eng.  in.  Wks.  1851  V.  130  buttle  Prowlers,  Pastors  in 
Name,  but  indeed  Wolves.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xv.  712 
Some  prowler  of  the  wilds.  1861  DICKER*  Tom  Tiddler 
\  You  attract  all  the  disreputable  vagabonds  and  prowlers, 
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PROWLERY. 

tProwlery-  Obs.  rare-'.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ERY.l  The  action  or  practice  of  a  prowler;  a 
mode  of  plunder  or  dishonest  gain  ;  a  swindle. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  5'  B«fo«  the 
month  of  March  expir'd,  thirty-seven  monopolies,  with  other 
sharking  prouleries,  were  decried  in  one  proclamation. 

PrOW'line,  vbl.  sb.  torms:  see  PROWL  v. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
PROWL  in  various  senses. 

a.  c  1440  Promf.  Pant.  415/1  ^Prpllynp,  or  sekynge, 
t» 


repented'.  1687  New  Atlantis  n.  194  Such  proling  is  un- 
worthy our  great  Name. 

a  1538  BALE  Thre  Lames  1584  By  prowlynge  and  lyenge 
ye  fryers  wolde  all  haue.  1632  SANDERSON  Serm.  173  There 
would  not  be  that  insolency  of  Popish  Recusants,  that 
licence  of  Rogues  and  wanderers,  that  prouling  of  Officers. 
1008  Daily  News  6  July  6  All  the  odds  and  ends  that  he 
picks  up  on  his  prowfings  along  the  coast. 

Prowling,  fpl-  a.  Forms  :  see  PBOWL  v.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ING  a.]  That  prowls,  in  various  senses. 

a.  1565  DRANT  Reply  to  Epit.  on  C.  Scotte  by  R.  Shacklock, 
No  golden  Andwerpe,  no  of  truth  they  seke  no  gold  of 
thyne,  A  cheat  of  thanks  for  popysh  priests  to  cram  their 
prolling  pine.  1607  R.  QAREW)  tr.  Estiemte's  World  of 
Wonders  137  Prolhng  pettifoggers.  1710  Life  ofStillmg- 
-flett  116  The  Patent  ijth  Jacobi  to  explain  it,  was  called 
a  Proling  Patent  and  of  no  Effect  in  Law. 

|8.  1560  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Aggeus  (1562)  66  The  gredy 
carle  and  prowling  poller, that  is  neuer  filled.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  IV.  183  A  prowling  Wolfe,  Whom  hunger  drives  to 
seek  new  haunt  for  prey.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life, 
Behaviour  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  385  There  are  asking  eyes, 
asserting  eyes,  prowling  eyes;  and  eyes  full  of  fate. 
1882  Pall  Mall  G.  10  July  4/1  The  system  of  prowling 
hansoms  maybe  gainful  to  cabdrivers,  and  perhaps ..  con- 
venient to  the  public. 

Hence  Prowlinsfly  adv.  (in  mod.  diets.). 

Prown(e,  obs.  forms  of  PRUNE  sb.  and  v. 

Prowor,  -our,  variants  of  PBOWER  Obs. 

t  PrOWOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  PROW  sb?  or  a. 

+  -ous.]     Brave,  valiant :  =  PROW  a. 

1-1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  91  He  hat  berys  it 
with  hym  shal  be  prowous  and  hardy.  1422  Ibid.,  Priv. 
Pri-u.  176  By  Speche  of  the  Pepille,  a  coward  may  be  as 
Prowos  as  Ector  of  troi. 

Prowse,  Prowte,  obs.  f.  PROWESS,  PROUD. 

t  PrOX  (pr^ks).  U.  S.  local  (Rhode  Island.). 
Obs.  [abbrev.  of  PROXY  :  see  quot.  1843.]  (See 
quots.,  and  cf.  PROXY  sb.  4.) 

1698  Rhode  Island  Col.  Rec.  (1861)  III.  333  Voted,  That 
Capt'n  Nathaniel  Coddington,  Capt'n  Robert  Carr,  _are 
appointed  to  open  the  prox  votes  on  the  day  of  Election. 
1768  Ibid.  VI.  551  Upon  this  plan.. only  one  prox  will  be 
printed.  1816  PICKERING  Vocab.  U.S.  s.  v.  Proxies.  The 
abbreviation  Prox  is  also  used  in  Rhode  Island,  for  the 
Ticket ;  that  is,  the  List  of  Candidates  at  Elections.  1841 
STAPLES  Ann.  Providence  64  Such  of  the  colony  as  could 
not  attend  the  General  Assembly  had  the  right  to  send  their 
voles  for  these  officers  by  some  other  persons;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  terms  prox,  and  proxy  votes,  as  applied  to  the 
present  mode  of  voting  for  state  officers  in  Rhode-Island. 

tPro'xenete.    Obs.     Also  7  -et.      [a.  F. 

proxtritte  (i6th  c.  in  Littr£),  or  ad.  L.  proxeneta, 
ad.  Gr.  irpo^fvijrfjs  a  negotiator,  agent,  agent-n.  f. 
irpoftvttv  to  be  one's  7rpo£tvo$  (see  next),  to  manage 
for  another.]  One  who  negotiates  something,  esp. 
a  marriage  ;  an  agent,  go-between,  match-maker. 

1659  H.  MOKE  Immort.  Soul  in.  in.  xiii.  (1662)  203  He 
being  the  common  proxenet  or  contractor  of  all  natural 
matches  and  marriages  betwixt  forms  and  matter,  a.  1693 
Urqukart's  Rabelais  in.  xii.  341  To  supply  the  place  of  a. . 
Proxenete  or  Mediator.  1813  F.  DOUGLAS  Anc.  $  Mod. 
Greeks  108  He  then  applies  to  some  respectable  matron 
..who  assumes  the  name  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Proxenete. 

11  FrOxeiiUS  (prp'ksenys).  Also  in  Gr.  form 
proxenos.  PI.  proxeni  (-si).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
irpo^tvost  f.  ir/>o,  PKO-2  +  £«yos  a  guest,  stranger.] 
In  Gr,  Antiq.,  A  resident  citizen  of  a  state 
appointed  by  another  state  to  represent  and  protect 
its  interests  there  :  see  quot.  1842.  Hence  transf. 

i838THiRLWALLGr^c<?IH.xxi.  igsLaco  son  of  Aimnestus, 
was  proxemts  of  Sparta.  1842  SMITH  Diet.  Gr.  $  Rom. 
Anttq,  491/1  The  office  of  proxenus..  bears  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  modern  consul  or  minister-resident..  .When  a 
state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it  either  sent  out  one  of  its  own 
citizens  to  reside  in  the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  1850  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixv.  VIII.  375  Nikias.., 
the  friend  and  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  1887  Pall 
MallG.  18  Oct.  s/i  Mr.  Childs-.has  been  to  them  a  sort  of 
British  proxenos  in  Philadelphia. 

Pl'Oxeny  (prp-kseni).  [ad.  Gr.  irpafcpfa,  f. 
Trpo£fvos  PROXENUS  :  so  F.  proxfaie.]  The  office 
or  function  of  a  proxenus  ;  the  system  of  proxeni. 

1842  SMITH  Diet.  Gr.  fy  Rom.  Antzq.  491/2  Privileges,  .not 
necessarily  included  in  the  proxeny.  1846  GROTE  Greece 
it.  vi.  II.  518  No  multiplication  of  proxenies  (or  standing 
tickets  of  hospitality)  between  the  important  cities.  1890 
Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.  I.  979/1  The  Delphian  decree.. con- 
ferring the  proxeny  on  the  Athenian  priestess  Chrysis. 

Pro'xically,  adv.  humorous  nonce-wet,  [f. 
PROXY  +  -ICAL  +  -LY  2.]  In  the  way  of  a  proxy  or 
substitute ;  as  representing  another. 

1828  SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  113,  I  must  thank  you  on 
my  own  part,  as  well  as  proxically  for  Mrs,  S. 

Froximad  (pr^-ksimsed),  adv.   Anat.     [f,  as 
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next  +  -ad:  see  DEXTRAD.]  In  the  direction  of  its 
point  of  attachment :  opp.  to  DISTAD. 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anat.  Nomencl.  167  In  both  kinds  of 
extremities,  Proximad  will  signify  towards  the  proximate 
aspect  1808  —  Muscular  Motions  395  Where  the  olecranon 
is  drawn  proximad  upon  the  anconal  aspect  of  the  humerus. 
1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  536/2  The  shoulder  is 
proximad  of  the  elbow,  the  elbow  is  proximad  of  the  wrist. 

Proximal  (pr(7-ksimal),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  proxim- 
us  nearest  -I-  -AL.] 

1.  f  a.  Lying  very  near  or  close  to  something : 
in  quot.  _/?£•.  Obs.     b.  Proximate,  immediate,  rare. 

1727  Philip  Quarll  71  Qualifications  so  proximal  and  suit- 
able to  my  Inclinations.  1828  in  WEBSTER.  1884  A  mcrican 
VII.  233  The  proximal  cause  of  the  glory. 

2.  Anat.    Situated    towards  the   centre  of  the 
body,  or  the  point  of  origin  or  attachment  of  a 
limb,  bone,  or  other  structure :  opp.  to  DISTAL. 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anat.  Nomencl.  7  The  first,  second, 
md  third,  or  what  I  would  call  the  proximal^  medial,  and 


&  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  213  A  third  bone.. articulates  only 
with  the  carpal  bones  on  the  proximal  and  distal  sides  of  it. 
b.  transf. 

1882  D.  HOOPER  in  Standard  10  Oct.  2/2  The  drainage- 
pipes  are.  .very  imperfectly .  .connected  at  their  proximal  or    j 
house  termination.     1886  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXVIII.  650 
A  hrace  or  bracket  made  out  of  an  unhewed  piece  of  timber, 
generally  the  proximal  portion  of  some  big  branch. 

B.  as  sli.,  eliipt.  for  proximal  end  or  part. 

1886  in  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

Hence  Pro'ximally  cutv.,  in  a  proximal  position ; 
towards  or  near  the  proximal  part  or  end. 

1880  DUNCAN  in  "jfrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  140  The  second  is 
partly  hidden  proximally,  by  the  meeting  of  the  side  arm- 
plates.  1809  Allbatft  Syst.  Med.  VI.  581  The  colour 
change  beginning  at  the  tips  and  advancing  proximally. 

Proximate  (prp-ksimA),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
pi-oximat-us,  pa.  pple.  olproxim-dre  to  draw  near, 
approach,  f.  proxim-us  nearest.] 

1.  Closely  neighbouring,  immediately  adjacent, 
next,  nearest  (in  space,  serial  order,  quality,  etc.) ; 
close,  intimate  (quot.  1864). 

'597  [implied  in  PROXIMATELY  i].  1755  JOHNSON  Pref.  to 
Diet.  T  48  Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous. . .  It  was 
then  necessary  to  use  the  proximate  word ;  for  the  jden- 


b.  Coming  next  or  very  near  in  time,  closely 
approaching. 

184SSTODDART  Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  I.  61/1  A 
distinct  form  of  imperative  for  the  proximate  and  distant 
future.  1862  MERiVALEfi<»«.  Emp.\ll.  Ixiii.  197  Inchoosmg 
him  for  their  prince,  the  nobles.,  may  have  looked  to  another 
proximate  vacancy.  1889  Science  4  Oct.  228  The  enormous 
consumption  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.. raises  the 
question  as  to  the.,  proximate  exhaustion  ofthe  supply. 

2.  Coming  next  (before  or  after)  in  a  chain  of 
causation,  agency,  reasoning,  or  other   relation; 
immediate  :  opposed  to  remote  or  ultimate. 

Proximate  principle,  constituent,  or  element  (CA««.),one 
of  those  compounds  of  which  a  more  complex  body  is 
directly  made  up,  and  which  are  therefore  first  arrived  at  in 
the  process  of  analysis  :  so  pro ximate  analysis. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  xii.  114  We  hastily  conclude 
that  impossible,  which  we  see  not  in  the  proximate  capacity 
of  its  Efficient.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  6  May,  The 
proximate  cause  of  her  breach  with  Sir  Ulic  Mackilligut. 
1819  CHILDREN  Client.  Anal.  271  The  proximate  principles 
of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT 
Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  295  Readings  that  are  explicable  by 
the  supposition  of  a  common  proximate  original. 

3.  Nearly  accurate  or  correct ;  approximate. 
1796  in  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  667  The  proximate  breadth 

behind  the  toes.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  I.  xiv.  281  In 
searching  for  a  proximate  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  car- 
nage. 1863,  1902  [implied  in  PROXIMATELY  3]. 

f  Proximate,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L.  proxi- 
mare :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  3.]  (See  quot.) 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Proximate,  to  aproach  or  draw  neere. 

Prcvximately,  «i/<".  [f.  PROXIMATE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  an  immediately  adjacent  situation  (in  space, 
serial  order,  etc.)  ;  next ;  closely. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitilleitieau's  P'r.  Chimrg.  32  b/2  On  that 
parte  which  nexte  and  proximately  thervnto  is  situated. 
l8u  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  283, 1  manifestly  drew  near,  .and 
proximately  adored  them. 

2.  In  the  way  of  immediate  agency,  etc. ;   by 
direct  relation ;  as  the  next  (preceding  or  follow- 
ing)   term    in    a  series   of  causes   or  the   like ; 
immediately :  opposed  to  remotely  or  ultimately. 

1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  11.  v.  105  Was  it  not  proxi- 
mately in  my  nearer  Parents  ?  1691  —  Nat.  Ch.  i.  _2  Tho' 
it  meant  Christ  remotely  and  eminently,  it  meant  his  Suc- 
cessors proximately.  1745  WESLEY  Answ.  Ck.  18  Faith.. 
is  Proximately  necessary  thereto;  Repentance,  Remotely. 
1878  GLADSTONE  in  iqMiCenf.  Mar.  594  Where  our  partners 
.  .are  both  more  proximately  and  more  deeply  concerned 
than  ourselves. 

3.  With  approach  to  accuracy  ;  approximately. 

1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  in.  361  This  . .  may  proxi- 
mately be  regarded  as  the  amount  of  gold  which  England 
annually  requires  to  maintain  her  metallic  currency.  1902 
J.  H.  ROSE  Napoleon  f,  I.  xii.  297  The  same  remark  is 
proximutely  true  ofthe  literary  life  ofthe  First  Empire. 


PROXY. 

Pro-ximateness.  [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -NESS.] 
The  fact  of  being  proximate  ;  nearness  in  position. 

1881  WKSTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  II.  217  The  question 
of  its  remoteness  or  proximateness  to  the  two  extant  MSS. 
remains  undecided. 

tPro-xime,   proxim,  a.    Obs.       [ad.  L. 

proxim-us  nearest,  superl.  adj.  f.  props  near.] 

1.  Next  in  position,  adjacent :   =  PROXIMATE  a.  l. 
1651  [impl.  in  PROXIMELY].   1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  xx. 

200  The  agitated  parts  of  the  Brain  begetting  a  motion  in 
the  proxime  ^Ether.  1832  W.  STEPHENSON  Gateskead  Poems 
65  They . .  Would  sit  proxime  and  snatch  a  stolen  kiss. 

2.  Next  in  causation,  reasoning,  etc. :    —  PKOXI- 
MATK  a.  2. 

ifi«a  HIBBERT  Body  Div.  l.  264  The  punishment  it  self 
which  is  the  remote  term  and  the  obligation  to  it,  which  is 
the  proxime  term  of  pardon.  1693  J-  BEAUMONT  OH  Burnet's 
Tk.  Earth  l.  46  We  must  not  look  after  proxim  Causes  in 
Nature  for  it.  17*5  WATTS  Logic  in.  i.  §  i  The  three 
terms  are  called  the  remote  matter  of  a  syllogism ;  and  the 
three  propositions  the  proxime  or  immediate  matter  of  it. 

Hence  fPro-ximely  adv.  Obs.   =  PROXIMATELY. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  r  295  Although  simility  doth 
proximely  include  familiarity. 

||  Proximo  acoessit  (prp'ksimzaskse'sit).  [Lat. 
phr.  =  '  he  (or  she)  has  come  very  near  (or  next).1] 
A  phrase  indicating  that  the  person  in  question  has 
obtained  the  next  place  in  merit  to  the  actual 
winner  of  a  prize,  scholarship,  etc. ;  hence  as  sb. 
applied  to  the  person  himself,  or  his  position. 
Also  colloq.  abbreviated  proxime. 

1878  LOCKHART  Mine  is  Thine  I.  xi.  224,  l..vasfraximt 
access-it  for  the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge.  1882 
SIR  F.  LKIGHTON  in  Standard  n  Dec.  3/2  They  had., 
reserved  an  honourable  mention,  as  proxime  accessit.  1896 
J.  S.  COTTON  in  Academy  13  June  488/3  He  won  the  Ireland 
in  his  second  year,  though  for  the  Hertford  and  the  Craven 
he  came  out  only  as  proxime. 

t  ProximioTity.  Obs.  nonce-wit,  [irreg.  f.  L. 
proxim-us  (see  PROXIME  a.)  +  L.  -tor,  suffix  of 
compar.  degree  +  -ITY.  (The  correct  formation  f.  L. 
compar.  propior  nearer,  would  be  *propiority.)'\ 
The  fact  of  being  nearer  ;  greater  proximity. 

1710  STRYPE  Stow's  Surv.  I.  i.  vi.  32/1  If  to  the  Proximi- 
ority  which  the  Moon  has  to  the  Earth,  by  moving  in  her 
Eclipsis,  there  be  added  that  Proximiority  which  she  hath 
in  her  Eccentrick  (or  opposite  Angles). 

Proximity  (prpksi-miti).  [a.  F.  proximiU 
(i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  proximitat-em 
nearness  (etymologically,  state  of  being  nearest, 
'  nextness '),  f.  proxim-us  nearest :  see  PKOXIME.] 
The  fact,  condition,  or  position  of  being  near  or 
close  by  ;  nearness,  neighbourhood :  a.  in  space. 

'579  FF.NTON  Guicciard.  i.  (1599!  16  The  proximitie  and 
neighbourhood  of  Myllan  with  France.  iSSaSiRT.  BROWNE 
Chr.  Mar.  in.  §  9  Tempt  not  Contagion  by  proximity,  and 
hazard  not  thy  self  in  the  shadow  of  Corruption.  1794  G. 
ADAMS  Nat.  f,  Exp.  Philos.  III.  xxv.  67  The  effect  of  the 
proximity  was  a  strong  adhesion  of  the  bodies.  1845 
SlcCuLLOCH  Taxation  l.  Hi.  (1852)  101  Our  proximity  to 
Ireland.  1871  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  286 
Owing  to  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 

b.  in  abstract  relations,  as  kinship  (the  earliest 
use :  usually  in  phr.  proximity  of  blood)  ;  affinity  of 
nature,  nearness  in  time,  etc. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xm.  ii,  By  reson  of  proxymyte 
1  oughte  haue  them,  syth  thl  cometh  none  nerrer  heyre  than 
I  am.  is«  LD.  DACRE  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  283 
Bi  reason  of  the  nerenes  and  proximitie  of  blood.  .1603 
FLOBIO  Montaigne  ii.xii.  (1632)  327  Marriages  in  proximity 
of  blood  are  amongst  us  forbidden.  1761  WARBUKTON 
Doftr.  Grace  Pref.,  A  dark  conceit  and  a  dull  one  have 
a  great  proximity  in  modern  wit.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comtn. 
I.  iii.  201  Nor  is  it  to  this  day  decided.,  whether  the  order  of 
the  stocks,  or  the  proximity  of  degree,  shall  take  place. 
1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  69  The  inferences,  .are 
in  favour  of  the  Poet's  proximity  in  time  to  the  War  of  Troy. 

Hence  Proxi'mitive  a.  [irreg.,  on  false  analogy], 
of,  belonging  to,  or  arising  from  proximity. 

1888  'H.  S.  MERRIMAN'  Phantom  Future  II.  vi.   85  To 
get  farther  from  a  proximitive  influence  which  was  becom- 
ing too  strong  for  her. 

||  Proximo  (prp-ksimo).  [L.  proximo  (sc. 
mease') '  in  the  next  month  '.]  In  or  of  next  month. 
(Following  the  ordinal  numeral  denoting  the  day.) 
Abbreviated  prox. 

,855  ff.  f,  Q.  ser.  i.  I.  10  Of  the  common  phrases  ultimo, 
instant  m&proximo.  i864WEBSTERS.v.,Onthe3dproximo. 
1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  18  Dec.  4/4  About  the  1st  proximo. 

Proximoceplialic(pr():ksim0|sz'fre-lik),a.  Anat. 
[f.  proximo-,  taken  as  combining  form  of  L. 
proximus  nearest  +  Gr.  Kf</xzA.i7  head  +  -1C:  cf. 
cephalic.']  prop.  Nearest  or  next  to  the  head. 

1889  Hack's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  536/2  In  numbering 
the  individual  elements  [the  carpal  bones]  the  first  is  the 
most  proximo-cephalic,  that  is  the  scaphoid. 

t  PrO'XUnOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  'L. proxim- 
us  (see  PROXIME  a.)  +  -ous.]  =  PROXIMATE  a.  2. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  3.9°  This  righteous- 
ness  then  is  the  proximous  cause  operating  to  salvation. 

Proxy  (prfksi),  sb.  Forms:  5  proeusie, 
prokeoye,  6  prockesy ;  5  prooey,  proxci,  6-7 
proxi,  -ie,  -ye,  (6  proxe,  7  proosey),  6-  proxy. 
[=-  proc'cy,  contracted  from  PHOCUKACV,  as  Proctor 
from  Procurator.] 

I.   1.  The  agency  of  one  who  acts  by  appoint- 


PROXY. 


1533 


PRUDENT. 


nicnt  instead  of  another ;  Hie  action  of  a  substitute 
or  deputy  :  =  PKOCTHACY  i,  PROCURATION  2. 

Chiefly  in  uhr,  by  proxy,  hy  the  agency  of  another  ;  by  or 
through  a  substitute;  not  in  person. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  414/2  Prokecye,  procuracia.  1530 
PALSGH.  258/2  Prockesy,//w«m//<»t.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^ 
Hen.  I'l  146  b,  [They]  by  proxie  affied  the  young  Lady. 
1628  \VITHKK  Brit.  Rememo.  234  The  voice  by  Proxi  hold 
I  not  the  least,  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \.  Ixvi. 
(*739)  155  They,  .appeared  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 
1762  71  H.  WALPOI.E  I  'erttte's  A  nee  d.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  193 
Not  content  to  acquire  glory  hy  proxy.  1850  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Hist.  Peace  II.  iv.  xiii.  174  The  marriage  had  taken  place 
by  proxy.  1857  TOULHIN  SMITH  Parish  170  Which  fatter 
may  even  vote  by  proxy. 

1 2.  A  document  empowering  a  person  to  represent 
and  act  for  another ;  a  letter  of  attorney  :  —  PRO- 
CUKACY  2,  PROCURATION  2  b.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

.1460  Oseney  Keg.  149  By  A  procuratour.  .in  whos  pro- 
cusies  whas  i-conteyned  that  [etc.].  <  1475  Harl.  Contin. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  501  This  proccy  reddeand  expressede, 
syr  lohn  Busche,  speker.. rehersede  bese  wordes.  1484 
Indenture  in  G.  T.  Clark  Cartx  Glamorgan  (1893)  IV. 
396  A  proxci  ofe  theire  fulle  auctorite  commyttede  to  the 
same  Richarde.  1561  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  126  A  suffi- 
cient proxye  or  letter  of  atturney.  1716  AVLIFFE  Parergon 

421  II ic  Warrant  and  Authority ..  which  we  in  English  call 
a  Proxy. 

b.  spec.  A  writing  authorizing  a  j>erson  to  vote 
instead  of  another,  at  an  election,  a  meeting  of 
shareholders,  etc.,  or  as  formerly  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  hence,  a  vote  so  given.  (Cf.  also  4.) 

1587  HARRISON  England  \\.  viii.  (1877)  L  175  The  consent 
of  this  [upper]  house  isgiuen  by  each  man  seuerallie,  first  for 
hjmselfe.  .then.. for  so  manic  as  he  hath  letters  and  proxies 
directed  vnto  him.  164*  CHAS.  I  Attsw.  to  \qPropos.both 
Ho.  Parl.  25  They  shall  not  be  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  but  onely  to  give  their  Proxies  to  such  Protestant 
Lords  as  they  shall  chuse.  1648  Art.  Peace  xi.  in  Milton's 
W&tmh&Sl]  IV.  5 17  That  no  Nobleman  or  Peer  of  this  Realm 
.  .shall  be  hereafter  capable  of  more  Proxies  then  two,  and 
that  blank  Proxies  shall  be  hereafter  totally  disallowed. 
1808  Hansard's  Parl.  Debates  X.  1053  The  house  then 
divided  on  lord  Arden's  motion  :  Con  tents  52,  Proxies  32 — 84; 
Non-contents  45,  Proxies  39—84.  The  numbers  . .  being 
equal,  the  non-contents,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  house, 
carried  it.  1856  EMERSON  Eng,  Traits.  AHstocr.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  H.  82  Has  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  this 
moment.. the  proxies  of  fifty  peers  in  his  pocket?  1868 
Jrnls.  Ho.  Lords  31  Mar.  99/2  Standing  Order  xxxija. 
Ordered,  That  the  Practice  of  calling  for  Proxies  on  a  Divi- 
sion .shall  be  discontinued. 

1832  LEWIS  Use  fy  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  x\\.  07  Representation,  in 
its  primary  political  sense,  means,  .holding  another's  proxy. 
1840  ARNOLD  in  Life  $  Corr.  (1844)  II.  ix.  201,  I  cannot 
hesitate  for  an  instant  which  side  to  take,  and  I  will  send 
you  my  proxy  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  1880  Beeton's 
Everybody's  Lawyer  1287  Whoever  votes  upon  the  au- 
thority of  an  unstamped  proxy  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty 
as  the  person  who  executed  it.  1900  Whitakers  Aim.  433 
Stamps  and  Taxes  Proxy  to  vote  at  a  meeting  o.  o.  id. 

3.  A  person  appointed  or  authorized  to  act 
instead  of  another;  an  attorney,  substitute,  repre- 
sentative, agent.  (Cf.  PROCTOR  2,  PROCURATOR  2.) 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  \\\.  xxxii.  §  4  They,  .thus  absolutely 
betrouth  them  to  his  Proxy  or  principall  Agent  here  on 
earth.  ai6i8  SYLVESTER  Elegie  to  M.  D.  Hill  178  Make 
mee  thy  Proxie.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm,  I.  ii.  168  Another 
privilege  is,  that  every  peer.. may  make  another  lord  of 
parliament  his  proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence.  1812 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  IX.  237, 1  am  very  much 
..flattered  by  your  having  been  my  proxy  at  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath.  1878  VILLARI  Life  <y 
Times  Machi&velli  (1898)  I.  iv.  181  Don  Federigo  her  uncle 
as  her  proxy  received  the  nuptial  ring. 
b.  fig.  of  things. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xiii.  (1840)  67  Where  the  deed 
could  not  be  present,  the  desire  was  a  sufficient  proxy. 
11683  OLDHAM  Passion  Byblis  Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  135,  I 
j^hould  myself  have  gone  Nor  made  my  pen  a  Proxy  to  my 
Tongue.  1853  PATMORE  Poemsl  Girl  of  All  Periods  (1906) 

422  I'wixt  her  shapely  Hps,  a  violet  Perch'd  as  a  proxy  for 
a  cigarette. 

1 4.  £/.  S.  local  (Rhode  1st.  and  Conn.),  orig.  A 
written  vote  for  the  legislative  assembly  sent  by  a 
deputy  ;  hence,  loosely  applied  to  the  voting- papers 
or  votes  generally  (cf.  quot.  1843  s.v.  PROX); 
and  hence  to  the  election  or  day  of  election.  Obs. 

1660  (Apr.  n)  in  Conn.  Col.  Rec.  I.  346  The  remote  Planta- 
tions that  use  to  send  Proxies  at  the  Election  by  their  Depu- 
ties. 1679  Rhode  Isl.  Col.  Rec.  (1861)  III.  30  Voted,. .that 
Capt'n  Samuel!  Gorton  and  Mr.  Caleb  Carr  shall  open  the 
proxies.  1755  DOUGLASS  Summary  (1760)  II.  89  (Rhode  I.) 
Formerly,  .the  proxies  or  voters  never  exceeded  1300:.. and 
anno  17  49,  the  proxies  were  only  888.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  I. 
v.  32  The  written  votes  or  ballots  which  through  a  mistake 
or  else  abuse  of  terms,  the  statutes  occasionally  call  proxies. 
a  1816  Connecticut  Ncwsfr,  (Pickering),  Republicans  of 
Connecticut,  previous  to  every  proxies  you  have  been 
assaulted  on  every  side... On  the  approaching  proxies  we 
ask  you  to  attend  universally.  1816  PICKERING  I'  ocab.  U.S. 
156  This  use  of  the  term  proxies  is  not  known.,  in  any  of 
the  States,  except  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  It  is 
also  used  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  election^  or  election- 
day.  1828  in  WEBSTER.  1846  in  WORCESTER. 

II.  76-  Efd*  Provision  or  entertainment  for  a 
visiting  bishop  or  his  representative;  an  annual  pay- 
ment by  incumbents  to  the  ordinary,  in  commuta- 
tion of  this ;  =  PROCURACY  3,  PROCURATION  3.  Obs. 
1534  HEN.  VIII  in  J.  Bacon  Liber  Regis  (1786)  p.  xiv, 
Except  only  suche  annuell  and  perpetual!  rentts,  pensions, 


Commandery  of  Kelts.  Ibid.  46  Twos  noted  that  the  same 
which  we  call  Proxie  or  Procuracy,  U  termed  by  the  Canonists 
Procuratio,  because  that  in  every  Visitation  the  persons 
visited  procured  necessary  provision  for  the  Visitors. . .  Ilut 
afterwards . .  Proxies  (were)  reduced  to  a  certain  sum  of 
money  payable  yearly  in  the  nature  of  a  Pension  to  the 
Ordinary,  who  had  power  of  visitation.  1715  SWIFT  Let.  to 
Sheridan  28  June,  The  other  fifty  must  go  in  a  curate  and 
visitation  charges,— proxies  I  mean.  1848  in  WHAKTON  Law 
Lex.  [but  see  PROCURATION  3,  quot.  1895.] 

III.  6.  tit  t  fib.  and  Comb.  ;  done  by  proxy,  as 
proxy  kelp)  marriage^  prayer,  vote\  proxy-man, 
=  sense  3 ;  proxy-wedded  «.,  wedded  by  proxy. 

1696  Growth  Deism  16  Whether  an  Oath  of  Abjuration 
laid  upon  the  Jacobites  Proxy-men,  will  put  an  end  to  this 
Corruption.  1716  Rhode  hi.  Col.  Rec.  (1861)  IV.  308  This 
act  has  no  reference  to  proxy  votes,  which  are  to  be  signed 
according  to  former  custom.  1843  W.  K.  STAPLES  Ann. 
Providence  65.  a  1845  HOOD  Star  Eyed  Lady  vi,  And 
drummed  with  proxy-prayers  Mohammed's  ear.  1847 
TENNYSON  Print.  L  33  She  to  me  Was  proxy-wedded  with 
a  bootless  calf  At  eight  years  old.  1900  Everybody's  Mag. 
III.  574/1  It  all  comes  of  those  proxy  marriages. 

Hence  Pro'xy  v.  ititr.,  to  act  or  vote  by  proxy 
(rare} ;  Fro'xyhood,  Fro'xyship,  the  office  or 
function  of  a  proxy  or  substitute. 

a  1831  MACKINTOSH  cited  in  Worcester  (1846)  for  Proxy  v. 
1776  in  Doran  Mannff  Manners  (i  876)  II.  xiii.  301  My  "proxy- 
hood  made  a  pompous  article  in  the  Italian  Gazettes.  1674 
BKEVINT  Saul  at  Endor  xvi.  39^  The  same  Correspondency, 
and  *Proxiship  between  these  Spirits,  and  their  Images. 

Proye,  obs.  form  of  PREY. 

Proyn(e,  obs.  form  of  PREEN  v.-t  and  PRUNE. 

Prozoio  (prwu'ik),  a.  Geol.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
ir/w,  PRO-  2  i  +  (wtf  life  +  -1C ;  cf.  F.  prozoiqite 
(Huet).]  Belonging  to  the  period  before  the 
appearance  of  life  on  the  earth. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1877  F.  M. ENDLICH  in  \\tk 
Ref>.  U.  S.  Geol.  <$•  Geog.  Surv,  Territories  (1879)  66  This 
occurrence  of  prozoic  rocks  is  one  of  great  interest.. We 
found  that  the  prozoic  granite,  .disappeared  altogether  in 
the  main  chain,  except  northward. 

Frozoosporange,  -zygapophysis :  seePno-2. 

Frozymite  (pr^rzimait).  Eccl.  Ilut.  £ad.  late 
Gr.  TTpo&ftiTijs,  f.  irpofvfitov  leaven,  f.  vpo  before, 
etc.  +  fv/«7  leaven.]  One  who  uses  leavened  bread  in 
the  Eucharist :  a  hostile  appellation  for  members 
of  the  Greek  Church.  (Cf.  AZYHITE.) 

1850  TORREV  Neander's  Ch.  Hist.  VI.  418  [At  Byzantium 
in  1054]  The  two  parties  called  each  other  by  the  heretical 
names,  Azyniites  and  Prozymites.  1880  Libr.  Univ. 
Knoiul.  (U.  S.)  II.  76  The  Latins  retorted  [to  the  stigma 
'  azymites  ']  with  '  prozymites  '. 

Prozy  1110  gen  (pwzai'mod^en).  Phys.  Chem. 
[f.  Gr.  vp6,  PBO-*  i  +  ZYMOGEN.]  A  substance 
produced  by  certain  cells  in  the  stomach  of  a  newt, 
afterwards  converted  into  a  zymogen. 

1900  Lancet  n  Aug.  447/2  As  the  cell  parted  with  its 
zymogen  a  new  substance— prozymogen— was  produced  by 
the  nucleus  at  the  expense  of  the  chromatin. 

Pru,  var.  of  Puow  sb*  and  v.t  PHEU,  PKOO. 

Pruan,  -ant,  obs.  forms  of  PRUNE  $b. 

t  Pruance.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  pru,  PKEU,  PROW 
a,  +  -ANCE.]  Prowess. 

c  1330  Art/i.  «f-  Merl.  8150,  Y  no  mijt  it  nou^t  ful  rede,  pe 
pruaunce  of  Wawaines  dede. 

t  Fruce.  Obs.  Forms :  4  pruys,  4-5  prus, 
4-8  pruce,  5-7  pruse,  (5  prewce,  prewa(e, 
8  pruss,  pruche).  [ME.  a.  Prust  a.  AF.  Pruz, 
jPrus,  Pruys  \  0.  Pruce,  a.  AF.  Pruce,  mod.F. 
Prusse,  Prussia :  see  PRUSSIAN,  and  SPRUCE  sb.] 

1.  Geog.  Prussia. 

[7/11300  in  Liber  Albus  i  Rolls)  I.  238  De  c  de  stokfisshe 
venaunt  del  Pruz,  quart.]  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  53  Abouen 
alle  nacions  in  Pruce.  [1390  Karl  Derby's  Expcd.  i  En  les 
parties  de  Harbarye  et  de  Pruz.  a  1440  WALSINCHAM  Hist. 
Angl.  (Rolls)  II.  197  Domtnus  Henricus..profectus  est  in 
le  Pruys.]  1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
169  Of  the  cum  modi  tees  of  Pruse.  1460  CAPCKAVE  Chron. 
354  In  this  yere  Ser  Herry,  erl  of  Derby,  sailed  into  Prus. 
i6»7  DRAVTON  Agincourt  it  Six  Hulks  from  Hull.. Which 
had  them  oft  accompanied  to  Pruce. 

b.  Of  Pruce  \  Of  or  from  Prussia ;  hence,  Made 
(a)  of  Prussian  or  spruce  fir  wood,  (b)  of  Prussian 
leather.  Cf.  SPRUCE  sb. 

[1390  Earl  Derby1  s  Exped.  109  Presentanti  dominum  cum 
j  tabula  commensal!  de  Prucia.]  146*  Maldon^  Essex, Court- 
Rolls  Bundle  37,  No.  4  b,  i  mensa  de  prewse.  1495  Notting- 
ham Rec.  III.  38  Unam  cistam  de  pruce.  1700  DRYDEN 
Pal.  $  Arc.  1307  Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers 
use . .  others  shields  of  Pruce. 

2.  attrib.  a.  Of  Prussia,  Prussian ;  comb.  Pruce- 
land,  Pruceman.     b.  Of  spruce  fir,  ws>pnue  beer\ 
pruce  chest)  coffer^  h^^tckt  table  (but  in  these  prob. 
orig.  =  Prussian,  without  specification  of  the  wood). 

a-  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiit.  392  If  I  sent  ouer  see  my 
seruauntz  to  Bruges,  Or  in-to  Pruslonde  my  prentys  [v.  rr. 
pruys  londe,  Pruce  lond,  spruce  land ;  C.  VH.  279  prus,  spruce, 
pruys  lond].  1390  Earl  Derby's  Exfed.  51  Per  maims 
Nichel  Pruceman  [Here  app.  a  surname].  140*  Nottingham 
Rec.  H.  16  Pro  cariagio  iiijur  carect[atarum]  cum  prusware. 
c  1500  Blowbots  Test,  in  Halliw.  Ntfgx  Poet.  7  An  hundreth 
marke  of  pruce  money  fyne. 

b.  1448  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  12,  j.  pruce  hutche.  1463 
Ibid.  23  As  for  the  prews  coffre  alwey  I  wille  remayne  to 
my  befd  place.  1478  afmtitm,  Essex,  Court-Rolls  Bundle  50, 
No.  6  Attachiatus  est  per  i  pruce  tabyll.  1480  Ibid. 
Bundle  51,  No.  4  Attachiatus  est  per  i  pruce  chest.  1576 
NKWTON  Lcntnie's  Complex.  (1633)  204  Of  colour  darke 


yellowish,  like  unto  pruse  Hycr.   1760-71  tr.  Juan  tr  Vlioas 
•%?'  ^'  •>'  "•  47?  Turned  into  prutihe  or  kpru&s  twer. 

Prud,  prudder,  .est,  obs.  ff.  PKOUIJ,  -ery  -est. 
Prude  (pr«d;,  a.  and  sb.  [a,  mod.F.  prude 
adj.  and  sb.,  said  of  a  woman  in  same  sense  as  the 
Eng.  (Moliere  in  Littre*),  in  OF.  prude^  prode, 
preudet'w\  a  laudatory  sense,  good,  virtuous,  modest, 
respectable ;  either  a  back-formation  from  pnt>U- 
femmc  (cf.  PRUDHOMMK)  or  a  later  fern,  form  of/r<*/, 
pro,  pru  :  see  PREUX,  PROW  a.] 

A.  adj.  That  maintains  or  affects  extreme  pro- 
priety  of  speech   and   behaviour,    especially    in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes ;  excessively 
modest,  demure,  or  prim  ;  prudish :  usually  applied 
adversely.  Now  rare. 

1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  IV.  318.  I  can1! 

understand  what  you  and  my  prude  Cousin  Aurelia  mean 

by  being  belov'd.    1751  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  449 

He  is  jealous,  prude,  and  scrupulous.     1900  H.  G.  GRAHAM 

|    Sec.  Life  Scot.  i8M  C.  (1901)  I II.  ii.  95  The  crudest  might  go 

,    and  enjoy  Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Husband,, under  guise  of 

innocently  listening  to  Corelli's  Sonatas. 

B.  sb.    A   woman    who    maintains    or    affect* 
excessive  modesty  or  propriety  in    conduct    or 
speech  ;  one  who  is  of  extreme  propriety  :  usually 
applied  adversely  with  implication  of  affectation. 

1704  CIBBER  Careless  Husb.  v.  i,  For  you  I  have.. stood 
the  little  Insults  of  Disdainful  Prudes,  that  envy'd  me 
perhaps  your  Friendship.  1709  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  102  P  5 
Prudes^  a  Courtly  Word  for  Female  Hypocrites.  1781 
MMB.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  He  is  an  actual  male  prude  ! 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol.  141  If  our  old  halls  could 
change  their  sex,  and  flaunt  With  prudes  for  proctors, 
dowagers  for  deans.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Aft,  Royal  III. 
x.  195  Prudes  and  puritans  may  disapprove  our  present  form. 

Hence  Prirdelike  a.t  of  the  nature  of,  or  char- 
acteristic of,  a  prude ;  Pru'dely  adv.,  in  the  manner 
of  a  prude. 

1718  Freethinker  No.  145  F  7  The  same  idle  Charm>,  by 
which  the  gay  Pamphilus  ensnared  the  prudelike  Honoria. 
1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Expost.  Odes  iii.  22  Scorning 
Moderation's  Prude-like  stare.  1883  Aleut.  Alex.  Maclean 
125  Mock  her  not,  ye  prudely  pure. 

Prude,  obs.  form  of  PROUD. 

Prnde&ce  (prw-dens).    Also  6  St.  prowdence, 

proudens-    [a.   F.  prudence  (i3th  c.   in  Littre), 

ad.  \*.prudcntia  foresight, sagacity,  skill, prudence, 

contr.  from  prdvidentia  PROVIDENCE.]   The  quality 

!   of  being  prudent. 

L  Ability  to  discern  the  most  suitable,  politic,  or 
I    profitable  course  of  action,  esp.  as  regards  conduct; 
practical  wisdom,  discretion. 

1340  Ayenb.  125  Prudence  lokeb  bane  stele  bet  hi  ne  bi 
beca^t.  ci4y>  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  9  With  a 
|  mantelle  of  prudens  clad  thou  be.  1500-90  DUNBAR  Poems 
ix.  77  Enarming  me,  With  fortitude,  prowdence,  and 
temperance,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  vi.  39, 1  will 
..pleiss  hir  proudens  to  impreiu  it.  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY 
Prototypes  i.  xi.  (1640)  102  Prudence  is  a  vertue  by  which  a 
man  doth  worke  rightly  to  happinesse.  1751  HUME  Ess.  -y 
Treat.  (1777)  I.  3  Beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and 
discretion.  18*0  BYRON  Afar.  Fal.  i.  ii,  You  so  forget  All 
prudence  in  your  fury.  1850  S.  DOBELL  Roman  vii,  Pru- 
dence, the  soul's  stern  sacristan. 

b.   An  instance  of  this  ;  a  prudent  act. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  36  In  despight  of  those 
wonted  prudences,  and  usual  resistances.  1890  K.  BOLDHE- 
WQ\>' Col. Reformer  (1891)  291  A  night  when  the  ordinary 
prudences  and  severities  of  conscience  might  be.. placed 
behind  the  perceptions. 

1 2.  Wisdom ;  knowledge  of  or  skill  in  a 
matter.  Cf.  JURISPRUDENCE.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Andreas}  1019  For,  gyf  hym 
wantis  sic  prudence  [to  an?.wer  questions],  he  suld  nocht  cum 
in  }our  presence.  138*  WYCLIF  Eph.  iii.  4  As  )e  redinge 
mown  vndirstonde  my  prudence  tn  the  raysterie  of  Crist. 
1388- — fas.  Prol.,  In  othere  epistolis  . .  hou  myche  fro 
oure  otheris  making  discordith,  I  leue  to  the  prudence 
of  the  redere.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Barttc/t  iii.  9  Harkeu 
with  your  cares,  that  you  may  know  prudence.  1660 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  350/2  He.. resigned  him", 
self  to  the  most  exact  prudence  of  the  Magi  to  be  formed. 
a  1859  R.  CMOATE  Addresses  (1878)  235  In  his  [Webster's) 
profession  of  politics,  nothing,  .worthy  of  attention  had 
escaped  him ;  nothing  of  the  ancient  or  modem  prudence. 

f3.  Foresight,  providence.  Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheotn.  u.  xi.  S  6  (1622)  320  Then  must 
it  be,  either  by  Chance,  or  by  Prudence.  1685  BOYLE  /,"«//. 
Notion  Nat.  vi.  230  Tis  my  settled  opinion  that  Divine 
prudence  is  often  at  least  conversant  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
about  the  actions  of  men. 

t4.  Alleged  term  for  a*  company 'of  vicars.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj,  A  Prudens  of  vikeris. 

t  Pru'dency.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  prudlnti-a :  see 
prec.  and  -ENCY.]  «  prec. 

1539  TAVERNER  Card.  Wysed.  n.  8b,  To  fense  our  selfes 
agaynst  the  wyly  and  craftye  foxes  with  columbync  pru. 
dencie.  i6ao  J.  PYPER  tr.  Hist.  Astrea  i.  x.  361  Change  to 
the  better,  I  call  prudency,  But  to  the  worse  shewes  small 
discretion.  1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  77  How  many 
Incbantments  expect  a  period  from  the  prudency  of  my 
Courage. 

Prudent  (pr/7-dent),  a.     [a.  V. prudent  (c  1300 
in  Godef.  Cow//.),  or  ad.  Tu.priitlfns,  -Mem  fore- 
seeing (very  rare),  knowing,  skilled,  experienced, 
versed  in  a  thing,  sagacious,  circumspect,  contr. 
|    from  provident  PROVIDENT,  with  weakening  or 
I   entire  loss  of  the  notion  of (  foreseeing '.] 


PRUDENTIAL. 


1.    Of    persons    (rarely    of    inferior    animals): 
Sagacious  in  adapting  means  to  ends;  carciu 
follow   the   most   politic    and   profitable   course; 
having  or  exercising  sound  judgement  in  practical 
affairs;  circumspect,  discreet,  worldly-v— 


246  As  a  primal  most  prt 

;o(  the  lawe  with  al  the  cyrcumstawns. 
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ad  venturers  are  condemned  by  the  prudent  part  of  mankind. 
1842  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  415  The  prudent  partner  of  his 


blood.. Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  74  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  sinning  against 
the  stranger. 

f2.  Wise,  discerning,  sapient.  06s.  (exc.  as 
included  in  i). 

a  1425  Wyclif's  Bible  Matt.  xi.  25  Thou  hast  hid  these 
thingis  fro  wiise  men  and  ware  [MS.  New  Coll.  67  pru. 
dent].  CI430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  13  Be  the 
sentence  of  prudent  Salaman.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xi.  25 
Thou  hast  hyd  these  thynges  from  the  wyse  and  prudent, 
and  hast  opened  them  vnto  babes.  1549  Comfl.  i>cot. 
xv.  129  The  philosophour  socrates,  quhilic  vas  lugit  to 
be  the  maist  prudent  man  in  the  vmuersal  varld.  1579 
W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  P'amilye  of  Lone  Ep.  Ded.,  Salomon 
the  sonne  of  holy  Dauid  a  prudent  Kyng. 

3.  Of  conduct,  action,  etc. :  Characterized  by, 
exhibiting,  or  proceeding  from  prudence;  politic, 
judicious.  The  pntiienl :  that  which  is  prudent. 


1534 

such  an  engagement,  there  will  be  additional  means  more 
than  equal  to  any  additional  expenditure, 
f  C.  Prudential  faculties.   Obs. 
1670  R.  MAVIIEW  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxxy.  4 


+  2.  A  prudential  maxim  or  precept.  06s. 

1710  DE  FOE  Crusoe  184  Religion  joined  in  with  this 
Prudential,  and  I  was  convinced  [etc.].  1734  WATTS 
Relit.  Juv.  xlii.  (1789)  119  The  maxims  of  that  philosopher 
are  everlasting  truths ;  and  his  prudentials  will  stand  the 
test  in  all  ages. 

3.  A  person  who  urges  prudence,  rare. 

1864  DE  MORGAN  in  Graves  Life  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (1889) 
iu7oo4,  I  shall  shock  all  the  mathematical  prudentials  by 
standing  up  for  the  bare  uncloaked  infinitesimals. 

Prude-ntialism.  [f.  prec.  + -ISM.]  A  system 
or  theory  of  life  based  upon,  or  having  chief  regard 
to,  prudential  considerations ;  also  //.  prudential 
principles. 


not  theyr  fleshe  so  vycious,  But  ruled  it  by  prudent 
governaunce.  1673  Lady's  Call.  11.  i.  §  17  'Tis  prejudice 
enough  against  the  prudentest  advice,  that  it  comes  from 
their  parents.  1707  HEARNE  Collect.  30  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  II. 
57  'Tis  the  prudenter  Way  not  to  know  it.  1790  Byttander 
247  Then  touching  upon  the  prudent,  he  entreated  it  might 
remain  some  little  time  a  secret.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's 
Hist.  Kef.  II.  in.  L  29  His.  .prudent  and  enlightened  policy 
had  ever  been  crowned  with  ultimate  success.  1871  FREK- 
MAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  127  There  were  those  to  whom 
William  found  it  prudent  to  be  gentle. 

Prudential  (prwde-nfal),  a.  (adv.\  sb.  [f.  L. 
priidentia  PBUDENCE  +  -AL.  Cf.  med.L.  prfi- 
dentialis  (gth  c.  in  Ada  Sancl.  Boll.  (1887)  64).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
prudence ;  involving  prudence ;  characterized  or 
prescribed  by  forethought  and  careful  deliberation. 
1*41  Lo.  DIGBY  Sp.  21  Apr.  in  Rushw.  llist.  Coll.  in.  (1692) 
I.  227  We  must  not  piece  up.  .the  Defailance  of  Prudential 
Fitness,  with  a  Pretence  of  Legal  Justice.  1652  E.  WAL- 
SINGHAM  {title}  Arcana  Aulica:  or. .Manual  of  Prudential 
Maxims  for  the  States-man  And  the  Courtier.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  181  f  7  To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious, 
as  well  as  many  prudential  Considerations.  1770  Junius 
Lett.  xii.  (1820)  217  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  little  prudential 
policy  of  a  Scotchman.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  n.  vi.  (1876) 
195  The  life  of  a  hired  labourer  can  exert  no  influence . . 
towards  cultivating  prudential  habits. 

b.  in  New  England :  cf.  next  sense  and  B.  I  a. 
1644  First  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield,  Mass.  (1898)  I.  175 
Power  to  order  in  all  the  prudential  affaires  of  the  Towne. 
2.  Of  persons  :   Exercising  prudence ;  (in  New 
England)  Appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a 
town,  society,  etc. :  cf.  B.  I  a. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  n.  Ixxix,  Prudentiall  men 
and  of  a  mighty  reach.  1648  N.  Eng.  Hist.  <$•  Gen.  Reg. 
(1850)  IV. 30  It  is  this  day  ordered  by. .the  prudentiall  men 
for  the  affaires  of  the  Towne  that  [etc.].  1795  J.  SULLIVAN 
Hist.  Maine  221  In  the  year  1661,  seven  men  were  chosen 
to  take  care  of  the  town  affairs,  under  the  denomination  of 

?rudential  men.      1823  SCOTT  Peyeril  iv.  The  side  of  the 
'uritans  was  also  deserted  at  this  period  by  a  numerous 
class  of  more  thinking  and  prudential  persons,  who  never 
forsook  them  till  they  became  unfortunate. 

1 3.  as  adv.  =  PRUDENTIALLY.  Obs.  rare. 
£1400  Beryn-^i  The  boost  of  Southwork..al  thing  wrou3t 
prudenciall,  as  sobir  man  &  wise. 

B.  sb.  1.  //.  a.  Matters  that  fall  within  the 
scope  or  province  of  prudence ;  esp.  (in  U.  S.) 
matters  of  local  government  and  administration 
for  which  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  law  courts : 
cf.  quots.  1644  in  A.  I  b.  and  1648,  1795  in  A.  2. 
1646  Col.  Rec.  Massachusetts  4  Nov.  II.  180  Every 
township,  or  such  as  are  deputed  to  order  the  prudentialls 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  present  to  the  Quarter  Court 
all  idle  and  unprofitable  persons.  1648  T.  HILL  Serin. 
Truth  #  Lone  32  Divers  things  may  be . .  better,  and  more 
safely  settled  as  Prudentials,  as  Humane  Constitutions, 
then  as  Divine  Constitutions.  1697  Boston  Rec.  (1881) 
VII.  228  Voted  that  the  prudentials  of  the  town  is  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Selectmen.  1774  E.  WHEE- 
LOCK  in  F.  Chase  Hist.  Dartmouth  Coll.  (1891)  I.  263 
Agreed  with  Frederick  Earnest.. to  take  the  care  of  the 
kitchen,  and  inspect  and  conduct  the  prudentials  of  it. 
1891  F.  CHASE  ioid.  I.  565  The  condition  of  the  College  in 
its  prudentials  was  such  as  might  well  have  led  any  one  to 
hesitate  to  take  the  helm. 

b.  Prudential  considerations. 

1658-9  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  23,  I  hear  prudentials 
much  pressed  upon  us,  why  we  should  not  call  the  old  Peers. 
1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  II.  x.  (1840)  322  Prudentials 
restrain  him  in  all  his  other  actings  with  mankind.  1838 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  565  As  regards  the  prudentials  of 


tarianism.. superficial,  because.. it  rests  so  much  on  mere 
prudentialisms.  1898  A.  B.  BRUCE  in  Expositor  July  10 
It  is  better  far  to  have  the  hero  with  all  his  drawbacks  than 
to  have  nothing  in  human  life  that  rises  above  prudentialism, 


commonplace,  and  humdrum. 
So  Frude-ntialist,  one  who  is  professedly  guided 
by,  or  acts  from,  prudential  motives. 


AutM0f.xxv.dWi)  318  The  dogmas  of  starch  prudentialists. 

Prudentiality  (pr«denji|ae-liti).  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  prudential ; 
prudential  nature  or  character. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  iii.  9  Being  uncapable 
of  operable  circumstances,  or  rightly  to  judge  the  pruden- 
ciality  of  affairs.  ^1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ett.  (1851)  II.  103 
Being  more  personal  and  subjective  than  episcopal  pru- 
dentiality  would  allow,  at  least  in  public  worship. 

Prudentially  (prade-njali) ,  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  prudential  manner ;  in  accordance 
with  prudence  ;  on  prudential  grounds. 

1641  LD  DIGBY  Sf.  21  Apr.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  HI.  (1692) 
I.  227  What  is  Prudentially  and  Politickly  fit  for  the  good 
and  preservation  of  the  whole.  1710  STRYPE  Life  Grindal 
I.  vii.  71  This  he  ordered  prudentially  as  well  as  piously. 
i828Sot-THEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVII.  572  Marriages.. when 
prudentially  deferred.  1893  GLADSTONE  in  \Vestm.  Gaz. 
28  Sept.  5/2  The  manifestation  of  the  opinion  may  have 
been  prudentially  restrained. 

Prude  ntialness.     [f.   as   prec.  +  -N 


PBUNALL. 

(1292  BRITTON  i.  xxxi.  I  6  Tauntost  face  jurer  xii.  des  plus 
,eaus  prudeshommes  qe  eux  verite  presenterount  des  articles. 
Ibid.  II.  xxvii.  §  5  Adounc  face  le  viscounte  trier  xii.  prodes- 
liommes  [twelve  good  men.  Note.  The  word  prode- 
homme,  as  well  as  the  similar  . .  good  and  lawful  man, 
implied  the  possession  of  a  freehold].]  1701  Cornell's  Interpr. , 
I'rodes  Homes,  this  is  a  Title  often  given  in  our  old  Books 
to  the  Barons,  or  other  Military  Tenents,  who  were  call'd 
to  the  King's  Council,  and  was  no  more  than  Discreti  <y 
Fideles  Homines.  1865  KINGSLKY  Here.ii.  vii,  The  chale- 
lain  sent  word  to  Baldwin  that  the  newcomer  was  a  prud- 
homme  of  no  common  merit.  1883  W.  J.  LOFTIE  Hist. 
London  I.  v.  128  The  'prudhommes  were  arrayed  at  every 
election,  at  every  hustings,  against  the  lesser  folk. 

||  2.  A  member  of  a  French  tribunal  appointed  to 
decide  labour  disputes. 

1887  rail  Mall  G.  14  Feb.  14/1  The  English  law.. con. 
founds  prud'hommes  with  arbiters,  which  is  a  capital  fault. 
The  prud'hommes  called  on  to  decide  certain  particular 
cases  deliver  what  in  reality  are  judgments. 

t  Prudhommie.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  preud- 
hommye,  prudommye.  [a.  OF.  prudhomtnie 
(I5th  c.  in  Littre),  in  mod.F.  prud'hoinie,  (. 
prud'homme  (see  prec.)  +  -ie,  -Y.]  The  character  of 
a  '  prudhomme ' ;  approved  loyalty  and  discretion. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  28  b,  I  put  myn  armee  and  my  men 
vnder  the  conduyte  of  youre  preudhommye  and  your 
wysedom.  1490  —  Eneydos  i.  n  Renommed  of  beaulte, 
wyscdome,  and  prudommye,  scyence,  prowesse,  valyaunce. 

Prudish  (pr«-dij),  a.    [f.  PRUDE  +  -ISH  i.] 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  prude ;  maintaining 
or  affecting  extreme  propriety  of  behaviour. 

1717  POPE  Challenge  vii,  Should  you  catch  the  prudish 
itch.  17*66  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  xv.  32  A  prudish  old 
Maid  By  Gaiety  brought  to  Despair.  1801  MAH.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Pop.  Tales,  Contrast  (1832)  109  Fanny  was  neither 
prudish  nor  censorious.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  n.  38  We 
need  not  be  prudish  in  our  j  udgment  of  impassioned  poetry. 

2.  fig-  Oi  things:  Extremelyprim,formal,orrigid. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.  Let.  ii.  The  trees  are 

planted  in  prudish  rows.  1886  Edin.  Ren.  CLXIII.  133  A 
verse,  not  fettered  in  its  movements,  or  prudish  in  its 
expressions.  1888  LOWELL  Fits  Adam's  Story  Poems 
(1891)  505/2  There  was  a  parlour  in  the  house,  a  room 
To  make  you  shudder  with  its  prudish  gloom. 

Comb.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  II.  176  The  window 
was. .set  full  of  nice,  prudish-looking,  .quaker  flowers. 

Prudishly  (pr«-dij~li) ,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  prudish  manner ;  with  prudery. 

1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  194  Nor  wen  thou,  Isis  !  wanting  to 
the  day,  (Though  Christ-church  long  kerjt  prudishly  away). 


—  PRCDENTIALITY. 

1666  I.  SERGEANT  Let.  Thanks  63  The  prudentialness  of 
their  obligation,  .was  enough  to  make  them  miscarry.  1681 
Impartial  Ace.  Nat.  Q  Tendency  late  Addresses  17  They 
would  have  esteem'd  themselves  very. . unsllflicient  Judges 
of  the  prudentialness  of  that  exercise  of  Royal  Power. 

Prudently  (pr«-dentli),  adv.  [f.  PBUDENT  a. 
+  -LY2.]  In  a  prudent  manner;  with  prudence, 
circumspection,  discretion,  or  practical  wisdom  • 
discreetly,  wisely,  judiciously. 

1382  Wvci  IF  Luke  xvi.  8  The  lord  preiside  the  fermour  of 
wickidnesse,  for  he  hadde  don  prudently.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  ofsEsop  11.  ii,  He  dothe  prudently  and  wysely  whiche 
taketh  good  hede  to  the  ende.  1538  STARKEY  England  n. 
i.  143  Remedys  prudentely  to  be  applyd  to  such  sorys  and 
dyseasys.  1694  KETTLEWELL  Camp.  Persecuted  151  ihat  I 
may  answer . .  so  prudently,  as  not  to  prejudice  myself.  1776 
GIBBON  Decl.  *  F.  xiii.  1. 365  Constantius  had  very  prudently 
divided  his  forces.  1828  DISRAELI  Chas.  I,  II.ii.68  It  some- 
times happens.. that  old  officers  act  more  prudently  than 
happily.  Mod.  Others  prudently  waited  for  further  news. 

So  Prvrdeiitness,  prudence  (Bailey,  II.  1727). 

Prudery  (pr«-d;m,  pr«-dri).  [ad.  F.  pnidcrie 
(Moliere  1666),  i.  prude  PRUDE  :  see  -EBY.]  The 
characteristic  quality  of  a  prude;  the  character 
of  being  prudish;  excessive  regard  for  the  pro- 
prieties in  speech  or  behaviour ;  extreme  or  affected 
modesty  or  demureness. 

1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  126  F  2  If  she  has  any  Aversion 
to  the  Power  of  inspiring  so  great  a  Virtue,  .she.,  is  still  in 

the  State  of  Prudery.     1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 

Lady  Rich  20  Sept.,  Good.. ladies  long  since  retired  to 

Frudery  and  ratifia.    1745  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  49, 
intend  to  have  infinite  fun  with  hb  prudery  about  this 
anecdote.     1813  Salem  Gaz.  2  July  4/1  A  lady  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town  has  carried  her  prudery  so  far,  as  to  separate 
the  writings  of  male  and  female  authors  in  her  library.   1880 
VERN.  LEK  Stud.  Italy  iv.  iv.  174  Ecclesiastical  prudery 
would  suffer  no  woman  on  the  stage. 
b.  //.  Prudish  acts  or  words. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  She  has  stopped  my  mouth 
over-long  with  her  pruderies  and  her  scruples. 

t  Prudho'inme.  Also  as  Fr.  II  prud'homme 
(pr«dom).  [a.  Tf.pmd'hom?ne:—OY.prod(K)ome, 
oblique  case,  f.  pros,  obi.  prod,  pro,  PROW  a.  +  out, 
obi.  ome,  homme  man.] 

(The  nom.  appears  to  have  been  orig.,  as  in  Prov.,/r0:w/, 
frosom,  i.  e.  fros  +  (k)0m ',  \iutprosdoni,  •prodom,  occur,  app. 
with  intrusive  d  from  Q\>\.  prodome.  Tobler  suggests  as  the 
orig.,  nom.^ros  d'ome,  obi.  pro  d'ome,  with  prep,  tit1.) 

1.  Hist.  A  man  of  valour  and  discretion,  a  '  good 
man  and  true ' ;  a  knight  or  freeholder  who  was 
summoned  to  sit  on  the  jury  or  to  serve  in  the 
king's  council. 


study  of  the  human  figure. 

Prudishness  (pr«  dijnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  prudish  ;  prudery. 

1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  68  A  shrinking  delicate  female, 
with  sensitive  feelings,  nearly  akin  to  prudishness.  1887 
Miss  BRADDON  Like  t,  Unlike  vi,  She  withdrew  herself 
suddenly  from  her  lover's  arm,  with  a  touch  of  prudishness. 

Prudist  (pr»'dist).  [f.  PBDDE  +  -1ST.]  One 
who  makes  a  principle  or  practice  of  strict  propriety. 

1894  C.  H.  COOK  Thames  Rights  in  The  prudists  are 
simply  blasphemous.  1908  Wcstm.  Gaz.  12  May  5/1 
Prudists  to-day  ask  severely, '  What  are  we  coming  to?  Are 
we  again  to  see  the  licence  of  the  directoire  period  1 ' 

Prudity  (pr«-diti).  nonce-wd.  [f.  PBUDE  a.  +• 
-ITY.]  -  PBUDEBY. 

1891  M.  MAARTENS  Old  Maid's  Love  I.  ix.  86  He  recoiled 
equally  from  the  one  old  woman's  purity— prudity— and 
from  the  other  old  woman's  vulgar  innuendos. 

Prue,  var.  PKEU  Obs.  Pruen,  pruin(e, 
obs.  ff.  PRUNE  sb.  Pruesse,  pruice,  obs.  ff. 
PROWESS.  Pruf ,  -e,  -ff,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PROOF,  PROVE. 

Pruiuate  (pm'intt),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  L. 
fruTiia  hoar-frost  +  -ATE  2.]  =  PBUINOSB. 

1858  MAYHE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pruinatus,  Prnittosus,.  .pru\- 
rate:  pruinous. 

Pruiuesceiice  (pr«,ine-sens).  Nat.  Hist. 
rare—°.  [f.  as  prec.,  after  efflorescence,  etc.]  The 
condition  of  being  pruinose.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pruinose  (pr*<-in0is),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  L. 
prulnos-iis  frosty,  f.  pritin-a  hoar-frost :  see  -OSE.] 
Covered  with  a  fine  whitish  powdery  substance 
giving  the  appearance  of  hoar-frost ;  frosted. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  284  Pruinose,.  .when 
the  splendour  of  the  surface  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bloom  upon  it  like  that  of  a  plum,  but  which 
cannot  be  detached.  1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Fitld  Bat.  54 
Barren  stem  pruinose.  1861  HAGEN  Synops.  Neuropt.  N. 
Amcr  70  Sides  yellow  pruinose,  with  a  broad  superior 
brassy-brown  stripe.  1887  \V.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomyceles 
165  Cup  sessile,,  .chalky  white,  pruinose. 

Pruinous  (pni-inas),  a.  [ad.  L.  frinnos-ns  : 
see  prec.  and  -ous.] 

+ 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  frost ;  frosty.  06s. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  97  Much  icie  and  pruinous 
cold  to  be  expected.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  it.  ix.  284  In  a 
Frosty  morning  the  pruinous  Atoms  lye  floating  in  the  Air. 

2.   =  PRUINOSE.  rare-".    See  PRUINATE. 

Prunable  (pr«-nab'l),  a.  rare.    [f.  PRUNE  v.» 

+  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  pruned. 

,11750  A.  H.LL  \Vks.  (1753)  I-  =48  Of  a  less  grateful  and 
prunable  kind.  1801  BENTHAM  Mem.  S,  Cor,:  Wks.  1843  X. 
372  The  prunable  matter  would  be  completed. 

t  Prunall.  O6s.  [ad.  F.  pnmelle  a  sloe,  also 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  :  sec  PRUNELLA  l.]  The  pupil 
of  the  eye. 


PBUNB. 

1597  LOWE  Cklrurg.  L  xi.  (1634)  31  Eyes  overwhelmed  with 
some  cataract  or  faye  which  covereth  the  prunall,  called 
the  windowe  of  the  eye.  1600  VAU<;HAN  Direct.  Health 
(1626)  89  Some  other  times  the  Prunall  of  the  eye  is  grieued. 

Prune  (pr«n),  sb.  Forms  :  see  below,  [a.  F. 
prune  (ijtn  c.  in  Littre)  :-med.L.  pri'ina,  fein. 
sing,  from  priina,  neut.  pi.  of  L.  prun-um,  a.  Gr. 
vpovv-ov,  later  form  of  vpovftv-ov  a  plum.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

4  prunne,  4-  prune ;  5-6  proyne,  6  prown, 
preune,  6-7  proine,  7  prewyn,  pruine,  7-8 
(9  dial.)  pruin,  pruen,  pruan,  8  pruant. 

1345  6  Prunnes  [see  B.  2].  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  74 
Dne  prunis  (v.  r.  prunes]  of  damascenes,  c  1430  Prune 
[see  B.  2).  1481-90  Howard  Househ.  ISks.  (Roxb.)  338  On 
Crystemas  even  my  Lord  resseyved  be  the  caryer.  .liij.  Ib 
proynes.  1519  in  W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders'  Co. 
(1867)  52  Item,  iij  Ib  of  Prownys.  1530  Prune  [see  B.  ij. 
c  1531  Du  WES  Intrfld.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1073  Premies. 
1598  Proines  [see  B.  aj.  i6oa  How  to  Choose  Cd.  Wife 
in.  iii.  (1614)  Gjb,  Pies,  with  Raisins,  and  with  proines. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meat,  for  Af.  11.  i.  93  Longing  . .  for  stewd 
prewyns.  Ibid.  103.  Ibid.  no.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Vir- 
ginia 11.  26  The  fruit,  .they,  .preserue.. as  Pruines.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Juteb,..*  kind  of  Pruan  [1696  Pruen,  1706  Prune]. 
1659  WOOD  Life  9  Apr.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  277  Lemmons,  oranges, 
pruins.  17x1  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  4790/4,  24  small  Barrels  of 
new. .  Pruants.  17x4  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates^  20  Old  Rags,  Paper, 
Cards,  Pruens,  &c.  1719  Accomplisht  Lady's  Delight 
(ed.  10)  2i  To  make  Conserve  of  Pruants.  1719  W.  WOOD 
Surv.  Trade  94  Wines^  Brandies,  . .  Pruans,  Linins  and 
wrought  Silk.  1773  Pruin  sauce  [see  B.  5]. 

B.  Signification. 

1 1.  The  fruit  of  the  plum-tree  ;  a  plum ;  also, 
lhetiee,/'runustiomtstica.  06s.  (exc.  as  inc.  and  2). 

1530  PALSGR.  259/1  Prune  a  kynde  of  frute, //•;<«.  1585 
T,  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  u.  vii.  37  Gardens., 
filled  with.. prunes,  abricots,  dates  &  oliues.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  319  In  Drying  of  Peares,  and  Prunes,  in  the  Ouen, 
and  Remouing  of  them  often  as  they  begin  to  Sweat.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  t..  India  Us  P.  247  Peach,  Apricot,  Prunello  s, 
Figs,  Prunes,,  .and  all  those  we  call  Wall-Fruit, 
fb.  Damask  prune  —  DAMSON:  see  DAMASK  2. 

((•1400:  see  A.)    1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  22  The 

damaske  prune  ratherbindeth  than  lowseth.    1579  T.  JONES 

Preserv.  Bodie  ff  Sovle  I.  xvL  29  Also  Medlars,  Peaches, 

Cheries,  Grapes, . .  damaske  proynes  so  they  be  sweete. 

o.  U.  S.  A  variety  of  plum  suitable  for  drying. 

iooa  Westtn.  Gaz.  14  Feb.  12/2  Prunes  erow  in  many 
countries,  and  it  is  said  California  is  'full  of  them '...The 
crop  in  1900  was  about  140,000,000  pounds.  1902  Daily 
Chron.  18  Sept.  5/1  After  three  years  the  prunes  grow,  the 
deep-blue  ripe  fruit  being  most  plentiful  at  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September. 

2.  The  dried  fruit  of  several  varieties  of  the 
common  plum-tree,  produced  in  France,  Germany, 
Southern  Europe,  California,  etc.,  and  largely  used 
for  eating,  raw  or  stewed;  a  dried  plum.  Formerly 
distinguished  as  dry  prune. 

(The  nnest  kind  imported  from  France  are  also  called 
French  flunts.) 

1345-6  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  (1907)  II.  130  In  ij  Ib.  de 
Prunnes  empt.  is.  411".  £-1400  Dne  prunis  [see  A.].  (1420 
Liter  Cocoruiit  (1863)  40  Do  dates  terto.  .and  raysyns  and 
prunus  also,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  52  Plante  be  cofynne 
a-boue  with  Prunez,  &  with  Datys.  1384  COGAN  Haven 
Health  cv.  (1636)  104  The  Damasin  Plummes  are  woont  to 
be  dried  and  preserved  as  figges,  and  are  called  in  English, 
Prunes.  1598  Epulario  Bij,  Stuffe  them  with  sweet  hearbes, 
dry  proines,  soure  grapes.  1633  HAKT  Diet  Diseased  I.  xvi. 
63  In  France  and  Spaine.. they  drie  their  plummes.  .these 
kinds  wee  commonly  call,  .prunes.  1751  BERKELEY  Th. 
Tar-mater  Wks.  1871  III.  503  Stewed  prunes,  and  other 
diet  of  an  opening  kind.  1893  E.  H.  BARKER  Wand.  Southerti 
Waters  295  Upon  the  sill  were  plums  laid  out  on  wooden 
trays  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  become  what  English  people  call 
prunes. 

8.  transf.  The  dark  reddish  purple  colour  of  the 
jnice  of  prunes ;  also  called  prune-purple.  Also 
allrib. 

1884  Chr.  World  17  Jan.  52/1  All  wool  Rich  Ottoman 
Dress  material,  .in.  .Prune.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Sept.  4/1 
Prune  and  a  large  variety  of  greys  are  likewise  on  the  list  of 
fashionable  colours.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  20  May  1/3  Miss 
Debby  arrayed  in  a  prune  silk  gown. 

4.  Phrase.   Prunes  and  prism:   see  quot.  1855. 
Thence,  applied  to  a  prim  and  mincing  manner  of 
speaking,  and  to  superficial  '  accomplishments '. 

1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  u.  v,  '  Father  is  rather  vulgar,  my 
dear.  . .  Papa  . .  gives  a  pretty  form  to  the  lips.  Papa, 
potatoes,  poultry,  prunes  and  prism,  are  all  very  good  for 
the  lips :  especially  prunes  and  prism.  You  will  find  it 
serviceable  in  the  formation  of  a  demeanour,  if  you  some- 
times say  to  yourself  in  company  or  on  entering  a  room. 
"  Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and  prism,  prunes  and 
prism." '  Ibid.  vii.  heading,  Mostly,  Prunes  and  Prism. 
1888  Brit.  Weekly  28  Sept.  353/1  He  has  none  of  the '  prunes 
and  prism '  style,  and  is,  perhaps,  addicted  to  strong  lan- 
guage. 1892  W.G.JENKINS  in  Amer.  A  nn.Denf  Apr.  9^  Sur- 
face accomplishments,  the  prunes  and  prisms  of  education. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (see  also  sense  3),  as  prune- 
packer,  plum,   saute,    -stone ;    prune-juice,    the 
juice  of  prunes;    also  attrib.  in  reference  to  its 
colour  (see  3) ;  prune-tree,  (a)  a  plum-tree  (now 
in  sense   I  c) ;    (6)    Prunus   occidentalis,  a  West 
Indian  timber-tree  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1863  AITKEN  Sc.  *  Pract.  Med.(lM6\  II.  729  The  so-called 
'  *prune  juice '  expectoration  characteristic  of  the  third  stage 
of  pneumonia.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Intnd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  91 
A  rusty  or  prune-juice  colour.  1905  Daily  News  8  Dec.  6 
The  French  'prune-packers,  it  is  said,  often  import  Cali- 
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fomian  prunes, . .  repack  them, . .  and  sell  them  to  the 
Americans.  1891  Ibid.  24  Oct.  5/4  "Prune  plums,  damsons, 
and  bullaces  are  the  principal  other  fruit.  1773  GOLDSM. 
Stools  to  (',>«,/.  11,  To  men  that  are  hungry,  pig,  with 
*pruin  sauce  is  very  good  eating.  1599  PEELE  Sir  Clyont. 
Wks.  (Rlldjj.)  500/1  "'his  fear  hath  made  me  beray  myself . 
with  a  *proin-stone  that  was  not  digested.  1617  Jantta 
Ling.  98  The  'prune  tree  and  cherry  tree  do  wither  with 
frost.  looa  Daily  Chron.  18  Sept.  5/1  A  peach  or  apricot 
seed  is  planted,  and  when  the  little  tree  is  a  year  old  it  is 
cut  to  the  ground,  and  a  piece  of  live  prune-tree  fastened  to  it. 

Prune  (P"<n),  w.1  Obsolescent.  [ME.  prune, 
pruyne,  proyne,  of  uncertain  origin,  but  in  its 
phonetics  apparently  French ;  agreeing  in  form 
with  PRUNE  ?'.-,  of  which  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  specialized  fig.  application.  This  is  not  im- 
possible ;  bat  PRUNE  z:~  is  not  found  till  later,  nor 
was  it  common  till  about  1550,  and  its  original, 
OV.proignicr,  is  not  used  in  this  sense. 

To  identify  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
in  Anglo- Fr.  (?in  Falconry)  the  verb  had  acquired  this 
changed  use,  and  been  taken  into  Eng.,  long  before  its 
original  French  sense  was  adopted.  Evidence  of  the  vb.  in 
Anglo. Fr.  has  not  been  found.  There  appears  to  be  some 
relationship  between  this  and  the  synonymous  prettf, 
PKEEN  p.*  Cf.  the  Chaucer  quot.  c  1386  in  A.  ft. 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  4-  prune,  (5  prowne,  6-7  prewne). 

1390-  Prune  [see  B.].  c  1450  Bit.  llawkyng  in  Rtl.  Ant.  I. 
998  Put  her  oute  a-gnyn  to  prowne  and  spalch  herself,  and 
a-non  after  that  proynyng  draw  her  in  agayn.  1591,  a  i6aj 
Prewn(e  [see  B.  4 !  PRUNING  vtl.  st.1  c). 

P.  4  pruyne,  5-7  proyne,  6  proine,  proign, 
6-7  proin,  proyn. 

a  1380  Pruynen  [see  B.  i  bl.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T. 
768  (.Corp.  MS.)  He  kembip  him  and  proyneb  him  and 
pikep  [j«  Cambr.,  Pctvi.,  Lansd.;  Ellestn.  preyneth,  Henf . 
prayneth,  ffart.  7334  prunethl.  1508  Proyne  [see  B.  i]. 
i<7S  TURBEHV.  Falconrie  133  That  they  may.  .proine  and 
picke  their  feathers.  1588  Proign  [see  PRUNING  vtl.  J*.«  bj. 
1613  B.  JOSSON  Underwood!,  Celebr.  Charts  v,  Where  I 
sit  and  proin  my  wings  After  flight. 

•y.  Sc.  5-6  prunje,  6  prunja,  pronje,  prounje, 
prwnje,  prunjie. 

£-1450  HOLLAND  llowlat  21  Birdis..Pransand  and  prun- 
Jeand,  be  pair  and  be  pair.  1508  DUNBAR  Tna  Mariit 
Wemen  374,  I  wald  me  prunja  plesandly  in  precius  wedis. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEtuis  y.  iii.  50  A  standand  place  quhar 
skarthis  with  ther  beikis,  Forgane  the  son,  glaidlie  thaim 
pron^e  and  bekis.  c  1560  Proun^e  [see  B.  2  b].  1571  Satir. 
I  'oems  Kf/arm.  xxxvii.  56  Persaue . .  be  papingo  bat  prwn?eis. 
a  1585  MONTGOMEKIK  J-'lyting  86  As  proud  as  see  prunjie, 
3our  pennes  sail  be  plucked. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  Of  a  bird  (or  any  being  so  figured) :  To  trim 
or  ilress  the  feathers  with  the  beak :  =  PREEN  z/.2  i. 
a.  trans,  (refl.,  or  with  the  feathers,  etc.  as  obj.) 

1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  75  For  there  he  [i.e.  the  eagle] 
j>i  inn  tli  him  and  piketh,  As  doth  an  hauk.  1490  CAXIOM 
Eneydoi  xvi.  63  As  a  byrde  that  pruneth  or  pycketh  her. 
1508  FISHER  Pcnit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  154  There  she 
proyneth  &  setteth  her  feders  in  ordre.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O. 
n.  iii.  36  She  gins  her  feathers  fowle  disfigured  Prowdly 
to  prune,  and  sett  on  every  side.  1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks. 


falcon  instantly  settled  on  his  wrist,  and  began  to  prune 
itself.     1874  HOLLAND  Afistr.  Manse  v,  The  pigeon  pruned 
his  opal  breast. 
b.  absol.  or  intr.  for  refl. 

a  1380  /'is/ill  of  Susan  81  pe  popeiayes  perken  and 
pruynen  for  proude.  1413  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixiv,  The  birdis 
.  .said, '  wele  is  vs  begone,.  .We  proyne  and  play  without 
dout  and  dangere'.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  1Y 
Ixxiv,  Hany  prunes  safe,  and  brings  fresh  feathers  on 
T'  enlarge  his  wing. 

2.  Of  a  person :  To  trim,  dress  up  with  minute 
nicety ;  to  prink,  deck  out,  adorn,  a.  trans,  (or 
reft.} :  cf.  PKEEN  vt  i.  (In  qnot.  c  1450,  ironical.) 

c  1386  [see  A.  8J.  c  1450  COT.  Myst.  xvii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  164, 
I  xal  prune  that  paddok  and  prevyn  hym  as  a  pad.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Eneis  iv.  v.  80  His  hair  enoynt  weill  prunwit 
ondir  that.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  Induct.,  Another 
. .  with  more  beard  than  brain  prunes  his  mustaccio.  1610 
MASSINGER  Picture  iv.  ii,  The  younger  Prunes  up  himself, 
as  if. .he  were  To  act  a  bridegroom's  part.  1737  Soxfs 
Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  230  Adorn  thy  mind  the  more  within, 
And  prune  thy  person  less.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  II. 
13  So  Ninon  pruned  her  wither'd  charms. 
b.  absol.  or  intr.  for  refl. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxiy.  95  Swa  ladeis  will 
no1  soun;e  With  waistit  wowbattis  rottin,  Bot  prowdly  thay 
will  prounje,  Ouhair  geir  is  to  be  gottin.  1678  DRVDEN 
All  for  Love  Epil.  13  He  grows  a  fop. .Prunes  up,  and 
asks  his  oracle,  the  glass,  If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his 
face.  1684  OTWAY  Atheist  IIL  i.  A  vain,  pert, empty  Rogue, 
That  can  prune,  dance,  lisp,  or  lie  very  much. 

t8.  refl. fig.  Toplumeonesclf.prideoneself.  Ots. 

1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  XL  7  He  turned  Nebuchadnezzar 
a  grazing  among  beasts,  for  pruning  and  priding  himself 


I.  43  Divines.. who  pruned  themselves  in  the  peculiar  Viru- 
lency  of  their  Pens. 

1 4.  Irons.  To  set  in  order.   0/>s.  rare. 

1591  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.,  jEnetifs  195  A  hunting  was 

;cnerally  appoynted,  . .  the  Standes  were   prewned ;   the 

"oyles  pitched. 

Prune  (pr«n),  v.z  Forms :  a.  5  prouyne, 
6-7  proin(e,  proyne ;  0.  7  pruin(e,  pruyn(e, 


T 


PRTTNEL. 

6-  prune.  [In  I5th  c.  prouyne,  in  tfith  c.  proine, 
a.  OF.  prootng{n]itr,  proognier,  later  proignier, 
in  i6th  c.progner,  prougner,  to  prune  or  cut  back 
(the  vine) :  cf.  fault  re  sa  vigne  y  prougne  ou 
faille  (E.  Damernal  ed.  1597). 

The  ulterior  history  of  the  OK  U  uncertain:  it  U  quilt 
distinct  in  sense  and  fotm  from  trovaigner,  frmigner  to 
layer  a  vine-shoot ;  PROVIME  v. ;  although  in  mod.  F.  dialects 
the  latter  U  reduced  to prengner,  progner.} 

1.  trans.  To  cut  or  lop  superfluous  branches  or 
twigifrom(a  vine, tree,  or  shrub),  in  ordertopromote 
frnitfulness,  induce  regular  growth,  etc. ;  to  trim. 

a.  IJ47  Homilies  I.  Falling  fr.  God  ll.  (1859)  87  A«  long 
as  a  man  doth  proine  his  vines,  doth  dig  at  the  roots,  ana 
doth  lay  fresh  earth  to  them,  he  hath  a  mind  to  them,  he 
perceiveth  some  token  of  fruilfulness.  «J3  T.  WILSON 
Khet.  (1580)  49  He  is  coumpted  no  good  Gardener,  that.. 
doeth  diligently  proine  his  old  Trees,  and  bath  no  regard 
either  to  ympe  or  giaffe  young  settes.  1670  W.  HUCHEB 
Comfl.  I  'ineyard  15  InGermany.  .they  Proin  not  their  Vines 
the  first  year. 

(J.  1575  FINTON  Gold.  Efist.  (1577)  93  The  tree.. by  the 
high  way  cities  more  shadowe  to  the  passenger,  than  fruite 
to  the  owner  that  prunes  it.  1611  BIBLF.  l.er.  xxv.  3  Sixe 
yeeres  thou  shall  ptune  thy  Vineyard.  1614  Cxrr.  SMITH 
Virginia  11.  26  Vines. .  covered  with  fruit,  though  never 
pruined  nor  manured.  17x1  ADDISON  Sptct.  No.  98  P  i 
Like  Trees  new  lopped  and  pruned.  1870  VEAIS  Nat.  Hitt. 
Comm.  76  In  France,  the  vine  is  pruned  down  to  the  size  of 
a  gooseberry  bush. 
b.  absol. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Ditcov.  Witchcr.  ix.  ii.  (1886)  136  Times  and 
seasons  to  sowe,  to  plant,  to  proine.  i6w  DRAYTON  Poly- 
nit1,  iii.  357  Heere  set,  and  there  they  sowe  :  here  proine,  and 
there  they  plant.  1648  SANDERSON  Serin.  (1681)  II.  241 
What  Husbandman  would  plow  and  sow  and  plant  and 
prune.. if  he  did  not  hope.. to  Inn  the  ftuits?  1847  EMER- 
SON Refr.  Men,  Mantaifne  Wks.  (Bohn>  I.  347  On  the 
whole,  selfishness  plants  best,  prunes  best,  makes  the  best 
commerce,  and  the  best  citizen. 

2.  To  cut  or  lop  off  (branches,  boughs,  shoots). 

a.  I57a  MASCALL  Plant. ^  Graff:  (1575)  12  Ye  must 
proyne  or  cut  the  braunch  of  commonlye  in  winter.  x6ia 
Two  Noble  K.  ill.  vi.  242  Doe  men  proyne  The  straight 
yong  bowes  that  blush  with  thousand  blossoms?  x6a6 
BACON  Sylra  I  432  A  Tree .  .[with]  the  lower  boughes  onely 
maintained,  and  the  higher  continually  proined  off. 

p.  1611  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  390  After  the 
dead  boughs  are  pruned  off.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lltr.  Fiatt. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  99  [They]  should  nave  their  bottom  side, 
shoots  carefully  pruned,  cutting  them  close  to  their  stem. 

3. fig.  To  'cut  down',  mutilate  (quot.  1565); 
to  rob,  spoil  (qnot.  1640) ;  esp.  to  cut  down  or 
reduce  by  rejecting  superfluities ;  also  to  rid  or 
clear  of  what  is  superfluous  or  undesirable. 

o.  1416  LYDC.  De  Guif.  t'i/fr.  244  Many  a  thyng,  yt  ys 
no  nay,  Mot  be  prouyned,  &  kut  a-way.  And  yshape  of  newe 
entaylle.  1565  JEWEL  Refl.  Harding  (1611)  274  It  is 
neither  indifferent,  nor  true  dealing,  thus  to  nip,  and  to 
proine  the Doctours sayings.  1608  MACHtxl>nw4 Knight  ill. 
:  i.  Fj  b,  Hee  proind  him  well  and  brought  him  vp  to  learn- 
ing. 1640  HOWELL  DoiioHa's  Gr.  50  They  might  oppresse, 
spoyle,  rob,  peele,  proyne,  and  grubbe  them  up  at  pleasure. 

ft.  1604  BACON  Ath'.Liarn.  n.xxiii. }  49  Howe  they  [laws] 
are  to  beepruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time.  1659  STAN- 
LEY Hist.  Philos.  xll.  (1701)  475/1  When  I  considered,  how 
difficult  it  were  so  to  prune  it  [a  treatise),  as  to  please  all 
,    Persons.    X7ix  A UOISON .£/«:/.  No.  135  Pio Some..  Authors 
1     ..began  to  prune  their  Words  of  all  superfluous  Letters. 
|    1796  SOUTHEY  Lett.fr.  Spain  (1799)  201  (The  lamp]  has 
I    three  branches  ;.  .a  small  pincers  to  prune  it.  and  a  bucket 
to  deposit  the  snuff  in.     1838  PRESCOTT  Ftrd.  4  I*.  (1846) 
II.  xx.  194  Pruning  it  of  all  superfluous  phrases. 

b.  To  take  away  or  remove  (superfluities, 
deformities). 

c  1680  WALLER  On  F.arl  ?f  Roscommon  9  Horace  will 
our  superfluous  Branches  prune.  17*6  BLACKSTONE  Canim. 
II.  v.  77  Even  mitfna  carta  itself,  .only  pruned  the  luxuri- 
ances that  had  grown  out  of  the  military  tenures.  1860 
TOZER  Higltl.  Turkey  1 1.  1 17  Establishing  a  standard  and 
pruning  away  deformities  [in  language). 

Pruned  (prwnd,  poet.  pnJ'ned),  ///.  a.1  an h. 
[f.  PIIUNE  f.1  -r  -ED  '.]  Trimmed,  as  a  bird's  feathers 
with  the  beak  ;  also/F.  :  see  PRUNE  r.» 

1595  BAR  N  FI  ELI>  Xi'uii.  vii,  My  siluer  Swan  is  swimming : 
Against  the  sunne  his  pruned  feathers  trimming.  1641 
G.  SANDYS  Parapkr.  Song  Sol.  v.  iv,  Black  as  the  newly 
pruned  Crow. 

Pruned,  ///•  a.-  [f.  PRUNE  v.*  +  -mi.] 
Trimmed,  as  a  tree  or  shrub,  by  cutting  off  super- 
fluous branches,  etc.;  cut  off,  as  a  superflnoui 
branch  ;  alsoyfr. :  see  PBUNE  ».* 

155*  HULOKT,  Pruned  and  cutte,  resex,  stctixHS.  1649 
JERTAYLOR  Gl.  Exeiitf.  ill.  Disc.  xiv.  ji  Peace  sheds  no 
blood  but  of  the  pruned  vine.  189*  H'ettm.  Gal.lt  Sept. 
8/2  A  persecuted  cause,  they  no  doubt  reflect,  flourishes 
like  a  pruned  fruit  tree. 

t  Prune!.  Ots.  Also  6  -elle,  6-8  -ell.  [a.  F. 
prunelle,  a  variant  of  brunelle  BRUNEI.;  so  G. 
pruntlU  (obs.  braunellc),  rned.L.  orunella,  pne- 
ntlla:  see  PBUSELLA *.]  The  herb  Self-heal 
(Prunella  vulgaris) ;  formerly  often  including  the 
Bugle  (Ajuga  reptans). 

ia»  LYTE  D^ocm  I.  xc.  iw  There  be  two  kindes  of 
Prunell.  The  first  U  called  Bugle.  And  the  second  re- 
teyneth  still  the  name  of  Prunell.  M</.i33  ?"•«»  -f • » 
also  a  soueraigne  remedie  against  that  disease  which  tn 
Brabanders  do  name  den  Brnyvsn  that  is,  when  the  tongue 
is  inflamed  and  waxeth  blacke  and  is  much  swollen,  so  that 
the  general!  remedies  haue  gone  before.  1597,  1611  [see 
BRUNEI  ]  i«io  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  ef  Survey  \.  x.  25  The 
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^Pruneila'ilpTOne^a).  Also  7-9  prunello ;  .  . 
Sprenel,  9  prunelle.  [Of  uncertain  history: 
identical  with  mod.F.  prunelle,  but  this  is  cited  by 
I  ittre  only  from  1780,  though  it  may  occur  earlier. 
Littre  derives  the  name  from  prunelle,  sloe,  in 
reference  to  its  dark  colour.  The  forms  prunella, 
-etto  have  the  appearance  of  It.  or  Sp.,  but  do  not 
occur  in  diets,  of  these  langs.  in  the  iyth  c.;  they 
may  have  been  merely  Eng.  grandiose  alterations, 
as  in  some  words  in  -ada,  -ado,  etc.  The  &  form 
prunelle  follows  the  French.] 
1.  A  strong  stuff,  orig.  silk,  afterwards  worsted, 
formerly  used  for  graduates',  clergymen's,  and 
barristers'  gowns ;  later,  for  the  uppers  of  women  s 

shoes. 

/  ealher  and  prunella  :  a  misquotation  and  misapplication 
prunella':  see  LEATHERS*,  id. 


1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  199/1  Bachelors  of  Art.. have 
a  full  Gown.. of  Stuff,  Silk,  Prunella,  or  the  like.  1734 
POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  204  Wortli  makes  the  man,  and  want  of 
it  the  fellow ;  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella.  <i  1761 
CAWTHORN  Poems,  Wit  ff  Learning  (1771)  191  He. .Gave 
him  a  robe  of  sleek  prunella.  1811-1879  [see  LEATHER  sb. 

1  d].     1864  SALA  Quite  Alone  I.  i.  2  Everybody.. trips  in 
soft  sandalled  prunella,  or  white  satin  with  high  heels.    i88a 
BECK   Draper's   Diet.,   Prunella,   Prunello,  a  stuff  only 
rescued  from  complete  oblivion  by  Pope's  famous  couplet. 

ft.  1710  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4706/4  For  Sale . . ,  black  Prenels  and 
Russerines.  1840  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Quodlibet  ix,  Agamemnon 
Flag . .  in  boots  of  drab  prunelle.  1857  JAMES  Hist.  Worsted 
Manuf.  x.  362  There  were  different  sorts  of  Listings,  as 
prunelles  wrought  with  three  healds. 

2.  (See  quot.   A  modern  trade  use.) 

1904  Woollen  Drapers  Terms  in  Tailor  $  Cutter  4  Aug. 
479/3  Prunella,  a  superior  make  of  doeskin  having  a  fine 
diagonal  twill  on  it. 

3.  attrib.  Made  or  consisting  of  prunella. 

1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  41  He  wears 
his  Prunella  Gown,  as  chearily  as  he  does  his  Honesty. 
i86a  RUSSELL  Diary  North  t,  South  (1863)  II.  20  White 
jean  trousers,  strapped  under  a  pair  of  prunella  slippers. 
1871-6  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.,  Lasting  Cloth,  a 
material  similar  to  prunella  cloth.  1907  in  Daily  News 

2  Oct.  4,  1  brushed  her  [Marie  Antoinette's]  pretty  black 
prunella  shoes. 

Hence  Prunella'd  a.,  wearing  prunella  gowns. 
1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  xv,  Nods  the  prunella'd 
bar,  attorneys  smile. 

II  Prunella  2.  Bot.  [Bot.  L.,  alteration  of 
Brunella,  generic  name  in  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus, 
recently  restored  in  English  Floras.  P.  vulgaris 
is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  being  a  specific 
against  the  disease  brunella  or  prunella:  see 
BRUNEL,  PRTJNEL,  and  Note  to  next.]  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  labiates,  of  general  distribution  in 
both  temperate  zones.  P.  vulgaris,  Self-heal,  is  a 
common  weed  in  Britain.  (Formerly  also  taken 
to  include  the  Bugle,  Ajuga  reptans.) 

[1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xc.  133  The  second  kinde  is  also 
called  Consolida  media,  but  most  commonly  Prunella  or 
Brunella:  in  English  Prunell.]      1599  A.  M.  tr.  Cabel- 
honer's  Bk.  Physicke  74/2  This  vngvent  is  also  excellent . . 
for  sore  throtes,  when  as  we  intermixe  the  same  with  water 
of  Prunella.    1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  205   May... 
Flowers  in  Prime,  ..  Pansis,  Prunella,  purple  Thalictrum. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Prune lla .. also  the  Herb  Self- 
heal,  good  against  a  Quinsy,  and  other  Diseases  of  the 
Mouth  and  Jaws.    1844  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  ii.  vi.  158  All 
over  the  wide  fields  of  earth  grows  the  prunella  or  self-heal. 
||  Prune'Ua  '•':  Obs.  Also  9  prunelle.  [mod.L., 
earlier  brunella,  according  to  i6thc.  writers,  orig. 
the  L.  name  of  an  infectious  epidemic  called  in 
Ger.    die  brdune  or  brenne  (Grimm),  in  Du.  de 
bruyne,  lit.  'the  browns'  or'  brownness',  in  which 
the  tongue  was  covered  with  a  brown  crust.     Bru- 
nella was  thus  a  dim.  of  med.L.  brunus  brown :  cf. 
jaundice,  F.  jannisse,  and  such  names  of  diseases 
as  whites,  yellows,  blues,  etc.      The   corruption 
prunella   may  have   been  due  to  High   German 
pronunciation,  or  to   a  later  fancied  etymology, 
taking  it  as  dim.  of  L.  pruna  '  burning  coal '.    See 
also  BRUNEL,  PRUNEL,  PRUNELLA  2,  name  of  the 
herb  reputed  as  a  specific  for  the  disease ;   and 
Note  below.] 

1.  Path.  A  name  given  to  the  Hungarian  or  camp- 
fever  which  prevailed  among  the  imperial  troops 
in  Germany  in  1547  and  1566,  considered  by 
Hecker  to  have  been  petechial.  In  later  times, 
applied  to  other  disorders  of  the  throat  or  fauces, 
esp.  to  quinsy  :  see  quots.  In  quot.  1658  app.  used 
for  Inflammation. 


2.  Pharmacy.  Chiefly  in  comb,  prunella  salt, 
prunelle  salt,  in  mod.L.  sal  prunellse,  prunellx 
sal,  also  lapis  prunellse.  'prunella  stone',  SAL- 
PRUNELLA,  name  for  a  preparation  of  fused  nitre. 
So  called  as  used  for  the  disorder  of  the  throat. 
i6»7  Pharmacop.  Land.  (ed.  3)  189  Lapis  Prunellas.  1669 
tr  Schroder's  Dispensatory  254  Lapis  Prunella:,  Nitre 
tabulated  or  prepared.  1681  (.see  SAL-PRUNELLA].  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed  Kersey),  Sal  Prunellx. .is  sometimes  called 
Lapis  Prunellie,zni.Crystal  Mineral;  being  usually  given 
to  cool  and  provoke  Urine  in  Feavers  and  Quinsies.  1741 
Compl  Fam.-Piecei.\\.  103  Put  to  it  4  Pounds  of  Bay  Salt,. . 
2  Ounces  of  Prunella  Salt.  1830  MAUNDER  Diet.,  Prunella, 
purified  saltpetre.  1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Prunella  salt,  or 
prunella,  fused  niter,  molded  into  cakes  or  balls,  and  used 
for  chemical  purposes.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  740 
Prunelle  Salt  or  Nitrum  taoulatum,  fused  saltpetre. 

[Note.  For  the  etymology  of  brunella,  and  the  derivation 
thence  of  the  name  of  the  herb,  cf.  quots.  under  BRUNEL, 
PRUNEL,  and  PRUNELLA  '',  also  Gerarde  Herbal  (1636)  508. 

As  to  the  camp-fever  of  1547,  1566,  see  Hecker  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Eng.  tr.  by  Babington,  ed.  3,  1859, 
277-8.  Grimm  cites  Kirchhof  (1602)  Milit.  Discipl.  202  viel 
seucht  und  krankheiten  (im  lager),  sonderlich  die  breune  . 
Kilian  (i  599)  has  '  Bruyne ..  oris  vitium  cum  linguae  tumore, 
exasperatione,  siccitate,  &  nigredine :  vnde  et  nomen  teu- 
tonice  habet,  vulgo  brunella  :  quo  nomine  et  herba  vocatur 
quae  huic  morbo  medetur  '.  As  to  sal  prunellx,  Boerhaave, 
Elem.  Chemise  (1732)  389,  says  (tr.  P.  Shaw  1741  II.  245), 
This  has  obtained  the  name  of  sal  prunellx  from  the 
Germans,  who  observing  that  a  certain  kind  of  epidemical 
camp-fever,  attended  with  a  dangerous  black  quinsey,  which 
they  call  die  braune,  was  happily  cured  by  the  use  of  this 
powder ;  they  thence  called  it  by  that  name :  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  give  the  same  appellation  to  the  plant  self-heal 
or -prunella,  because  this  cures  the  same  distemper. 
Prunella,  variant  of  PRUNELLO. 

Prunelle  :  seePRUNEL,PRUNELLAl,3,PRUNELLO. 

Prunello  (pnme-lo).  Also  7,  9  prunella,  8 
-elle,  9  -elloe.  [Altered  from  obs.  It.  prunella 
'  any  kind  of  little  plumbe  or  Prune  '  (Florio),  dim. 
of  pruna  (mod.  prugna~)  plum,  prune.  Cf.  F. 
prunelle  (-e/e  c  1270  in  Godef.  Comfit)  a  sloe.] 

f  a.  Name  for  a  variety  of  plum  or  prune,  fresh 
or  dried.  Obs.  b.  The  finest  kind  of  prunes  or 
dried  plums,  made  from  the  greengage  and  other 
varieties. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Prunellas,  a  fruite  like 
small  Figges,  good  for  restoratiue,  and  to  comfort  the  heart. 
1611  FLETCHER  Sea  Voy.  m.  i,  Nor  julips,  Nor  guaiacums, 
prunellos,  camphire  pills,.. come  not  near  your  old  woman. 
1661  J.  DAVTES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  n.  (1669!  120  The 
fruit  at  first  is  green,  .a  little  bitter,  like  our  Prunelloes. 
1711  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  168  We  sell  abundance  of 
Prunes  and  Prunelles,  as  the  Large  and  the  Small.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.-Piece  I.  lii.  239  Lay  them  drying  till  they  be 
as  dry  as  Prunello's.  1786  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  in  Mem.  (1832) 

.  195  Dined  at  Brignolle,  famous  for  the  Prunes  de  Brig. 

wile,  which  we  have  corrupted  into  Prunellas.     1812  J. 


PRUNUS. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  see  PRUNE  o.l  2. 

1588  KYD  llouseh.  Phil.  Wks.  (it)oi)  256  Those  [women] 
that  are  faire  with  that  filthy  spungmg,  proigning,  painting, 
and  pollishing  themselues.  a  1651  A.  WILSON  Inconstant 
Ladie  n.  ii,  Your  prunings,  paintings,  and  bare  necks. 

c.  concr.  Jig.  from  use  in  Falconry. 

n  1625  FLETCHER  Love's  Filer.  HI.  ii,  Dare  she  think.  .My 
love  so  fond  .  .  That  I  must  take  her  prewnings  :  stoop  at  that 
sh'has  tyr'd  upon  ? 

Pru'iiing,  vbl.  sb?  Forms:  see  PRUNE  z>.2 
[f.  PRUNE  v*  +  -ING  i.j  The  action  of  PRUNE  v* 

1.  Of  plants  :  see  PRUNE  z*.2  I. 

1548  ELVOT  Did.,  Caslratio  artorum,  the  ofte  cuttyng  or 
prunyng  of  trees.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housem. 
Card.  (1626)  6  Trees..  loaden  with  wood,  for  want  of  proyn- 
ing.  1706  LONDON  &  WISE  Retir'd  (lard.  I.  108  Pruning 
makes  a  tree  look  handsome.  1858  GLENNV  Card.  Every- 
day Bk.  50/2  Pruning  is  better  done  in  the  latter  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

b.  cotter.  (pi.}  Portions  cut  off  in  pruning. 

183*  Planting  4  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knmul.,  Hush  III, 
Affording  a  quicker  return  of  profit  in  primings  and  thin- 
nings. 1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.Story  vii,  The  prunings  of  the 
shrubbery. 

2.  fig.  :  see  PRUNE  ».2  3. 

01603  Q'  ELIZ.  in  Nichols  Pngr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  I.  10,  I 
plucke  up  the  goodlisome  herbs  of  sentences  by  pruning. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.)  9  Natural!  Abilities  are 
like  Naturall  Plants,  that  need  Proyning  by  Study.  1907 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  23  Nov.  271/1  The  prunings  and  chastenings 
of  his  fancy. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  esp.  in  the  name  of  tools  or 
implements  used  in  pruning,  s&  pruning-  bill,  -chisel, 
-saw,  -scissors,  -shears,  PRUNING-HOOK,  -KNIFE. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXX.  iii,  Thou  .  .  Nor  planting 
care  didst  slack,  nor  pruning  paines.  i8«  LOUDON  Emycl. 
Card.  319  The  Prumng-Bill  is  generally  a  hooked  blade.  . 
attached  to  a  handle  of  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length. 
Ibid.,  The  Pruning-Saw  is  a  blade  of  steel,  serrated  in  what 
is  called  the  double  manner  on  one  side.  Ibid.  320^  The 
Pruning-Shears  differ  from  the  common  sort,  in  having  a 
moveable  centre  for  the  motion  of  one  of  the  blades,  by  which 
means,  instead  of  a  crushing-cut,  they  make  a  draw-cut. 

Pru'ning,  fpl.  a.  [f.  PRUNE  z>.2  +  -ING  A] 
That  prunes  (lit.  or  jig.}  :  see  PRUNE  v? 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV  cccxxv,  Soe  stands 
the  vineyard  of  Humanitye  .  .  Where  pruneing  Lawes  lye  by. 
a  1845  BARHAM  Cousin  Nicholas  iv,  Under  the  pruning  and 
training  hand  of  a  skilful  master. 

Pru'ning-hook.  arch.  [f.  PRUNING  v6Lst>.2  + 
HOOK  sd.  3.]  A  curved  cutting  implement  used  for 
pruning.  Also/^.  (cf.  PRUNE  v?  3). 

1611  KIBLE  Isa.  ii.  4  They  shall  beate  their  swords  into 
plow-shares,  and  their  speares  into  pruning  hookes  [tnarg. 
or,  sythes].  1688  SOUTH  Sena.  (1727)  V.  ix.  354  The  great 
Husbandman  of  Souls  takes  this  Course  with  his  spiritual 
Vines,  to  add  the  Pruning-hookofhis  Judgments  to  the  more 
gentle  Manurings  of  his  Mercy.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
n.  577  When  peaceful  Vines  from  Pruning-hooks  are  free. 
1706  LONDON  &  WISE  Retir'd  Card.  I.  261  The  Gard'ner.. 
will  have  Occasion  for  a  Pruning-Hook  to  trim  them. 

Priming-knife.  A  knife  used  for  pruning. 
Also/?.  (cf.  PRUNE  z>.2  3). 
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SMVTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  185  Prunelloes  are  a  sort 
of  French  Prunes,  of  which  large  quantities  are  annually 
gathered  in  Provence.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Prunelloe,  a 
popular  name  for  the  Prunum  brignolense. 

Prunello,  variant  of  PRUNELLA1. 

Pruner  (pnJ-nai).  Forms :  see  PRUNE  v.2  [f. 
PRUNE  v?  +  -ER1.]  One  who  prunes  trees  or 
shrubs. 

1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  75  (Virgil  Ed.  i.  57) 
Vnder  a  Rock  side  here  will  proyner  chaunt  [caiiet 
frondator\  merrie  ditties.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxi. 
(1502)  322  The  inuention..of  the  proiner  of  Vines.  1611 
SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  xiii.  (1614)  25/2  These  grafts,  .were 
cut  downe  by  the  Pruiner.  1761  BEATTIE  Hares  86  An 
ancient  Wood. .Bypruner'saxe  yet  unprofaned.  1887  BOWEN 
Virg.  Eclogue  iv.  40  Glebe  shall  be  free  from  the  harrow, 
the  vine  no  pruner  fear. 

fig.  a  1763  SHF.NSTONE  Economy  i.  256  Youth  is  fair  virtue  s 
season,  virtue  then  Requires  the  pruner's  hand.  1876 
SPURGEON  Commenting  4  Calvin  . .  was  no  trimmer  and 
pruner  of  texts. 

Prung,  obs.  form  of  PRONG  sb.'* 

Pruni'ferous,  a.  rare.  [f.  "L.priin-um  PRONE 
sb.  +  -(I)FEROUS.]  Bearing  plums  or  stone-fruits ; 
drupiferous. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  C/iar.  ii.  iv.  §  7.  112  Trees  may  be 
distinguished  according  to  their  Fruit  or  Seed . .  Pruniferous. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  119/1  Pruniferous  Trees,  .bear 
Fruit  with  Stones  in  them.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  174 
Shrubs  and  plants  of  the  Pruniferous  kind. 

Fruiiiform  (pr»-nif£ im),  a.  [f.  moA.L.fruni- 
form-is:  see  -[I]FORM.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  plum. 

1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pruniformis,.  .pruniform. 

Pruning  (pr«-nirj),  vbl.  s6.1  arch.  Forms : 
see  PRUNE  v.1  [See  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  PRUNE 
».1;  preening,  a.  Of  birds. 

c  1450  [see  PRUNE  Z'.1  A.  aj.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  vj, 
An  hawke  wolde  not  be  letted  of  hlr  proynyng.  1555  DIGGES 
Projniost.  B  ij  b,  If  they  busy  them  selues  in  proyning  or 
washing,  .looke  for  rayne.  1611  COTGR.,  Onction  /cable, 
the  pruining,  or  annointing  which  a  Hawke  giues  her 
feathers,  by  the  moisture  she  sucks  from  her  Crupper. 


1589  WAR 
thee]  for  pre 
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NER  Alb.Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  147  Bacchus  [needeth 
ewning  Kniues.    c  1610  in  Alleyn  Papers  (1843) 

- 


50  And,  if  it  thee  please,  use  eke  thy  proin 
BERKELEY  Tour  {n  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  57 


ynge  knife.    171 
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575  They  wear  eacl 

by  his  side  a  broad  pruning-knife.  1851  DICKENS  Let.  to 
Miss  M.  Boyle  21  Feb.,  You  will  not  be  alarmed  by  my  use 
of  the  pruning-knife. 

Prunoid  (pr«-noid),  a.  [f.  L.  pnln-um  PRUNE 
sb.  +  -OID.]  Having  the  shape  of  a  plum ;  ellipsoi- 
dal. So  Prunoi'dean  a.,  Zool.,  belonging  to  the 
suborder  Prunoidea  of  radiolarians,  characterized 
by  an  ellipsoidal  lattice-shell. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  875  A  lattice-shell, 
. .  in  shape  spherical,  ellipsoidal  (prunoid),  discoidal  [etc.]. 
1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Pntnoidean. 

Prunt  (przmt).  [perh.  a  provincial  form  of 
print.]  A  piece  of  ornamental  glass,  frequently 
of  the  blackberry  form,  attached  or  laid  on  to  a 
body  of  glass,  as  a  vase  :  also  the  tool  with  which 
this  ornament  is  moulded  or  impressed  with  its 
pattern.  Hence  Pru'nted  a.,  ornamented  with 
prunts. 

1891  Sale  Catal.  Glass  Wks.  Stourbridge,  No.  204  Pair  of 
large  fluted  tools.  205  Three  prunts.  1903  Jrnl.  A  rchxol. 
Inst.  Mar.  3  The  '  prunts  '  on  early  glass.  1907  Academy 
ii  Oct.  6/1  The  remarkable  series  of  vessels  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves,  of  which.. the  prunted  vases  appear  to  be 
the  earliest,  and  to  have  been  imported  into  England  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century-. 

||  Prunus  (pnJ-nSs).  [L.  prunus  plum-tree, 
ad.  Gr.  vpovvos  =  npovitvij ;  also  (frfttiHS  silvestris) 
a  sloe-bush.] 

1.  Bot.    A    genus    of   trees    and   shrubs,   N.O. 
Kosacese,  containing   the   common   sloe,   bullace, 
plum,  apricot,  myrobalan,  and  many  other  species 
or  sub-species,  bearing  drupaceous  fruits. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.  . 

2.  In  Oriental  Pottery.     A  representation  of  a 
Chinese  and  Japanese  species,  P.  mume,  on  porce- 
lain, etc.     Hence  prunus  decoration. 

.  W.  FRANKS  Catal.  Coll.  Oriental  Pottery  (ed.  2)  245 


.         . 

The  plum-tree  or  prunus  (Chinese  mei,  Japanese  mume..) 
forms  the  decoration  of  the  pottery,  erroneously  termed  may- 
flower  '  or  'hawthorn  '  pattern.  1898  Daily  News  n  July 
lo/s  \  bowl  of  fine  pale  green  jade,  carved  on  the  exterior 
with  birds  and  prunus  in  low  relief.  1903  BUSHELL  Chinese 


PRURIENCE. 

Art  I.  in  The  frunus  because  it  throws  out  flowering 
twigs  from  its  leafless  stalks  up  to  extreme  old  age.  1908 
C.  K.  BKLL  Let.  to  Editor^  Prunus  decoration  is  now  more 
generally  understood  as  decoration  with  the  sprigs  of  the 
flowers  and  thorny  stems  of  the  Chinese  wild  plum. 

Prunge,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  PRUNE  v.1 
Prun^eandlie :  see  PRONJEANIX 
Prurience  (pni»Tiens).    [f.  as  PRURIENT  :  see 
-ENCE.] 

1.  The  physical  fact  or  sensation  of  itching. 

a  1688  CUDWOKTH  Immut.  Mor.  (1731)  83  Pruriences  and 
Titillationsof  the  Body. 

2.  jig*  Mental  itching  or  craving. 

1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ix.  231  An  irresistible  prurience 
.isking  for  the  marvellous.  1837  [see  PRURIENTLY].  1879  F. 
HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  29  This  Kterary  prurience  after 
new  print  unmans  us. 

3.  =  PRURIENCY  3. 

1781  COWPER  Conversat.  31  There  is  a  prurience  in  the 
speech  of  some,  Wrath  stays  htm,  or  else  God  would  strike 
them  dumb. 

Pruriency  (prip-riensi).  [f.asprec. :  see-ENCY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  itching,  itchingness.  rare. 

1669  \V.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chyut.  164  An  incipient  putre- 
fnction  which  begets  a  pruriency  or  itching  in  the  Blood. 
1814  GARY  Dante  (Chandos)  90  Kach  one  Plied  quickly  his 
keen  nails,  through  furiousness  Of  ne'er  abated  pruriency. 

2.  jig.  The  quality  or  condition  of  mental  itching. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  151  F  a  A  general  Impatience  of 

Thought,  and  a  constant  Pruriency  of  inordinate  Desire. 
18*4-9  LANDOR  Intag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  147/1  We  have 
scourges  in  store  for  the  pruriency  of  dissatisfaction. 

3.  Liking   for  or   tendency  towards   impure   or 
lascivious  thought;  an  instance  of  this. 

1795  ROSCOE  Lorenzo  de  Medici  I.  i.  51  A  pruriency  of 
imagination,  not  excusable  at  any  time  of  life.  1867  BURTON 
Hist.  Scot.  (1873)  I.  vj.  225  The  pruriency  that  stains  the 
classical  mythology.  1880  *  OUIDA  '  Moths  40  She  will  have 
learned  what.. the  wrapt-up  pruriencies  intend. 

Prurient  (pru«*rient),  a.  [ad.  L.  pruriens^ 
-entente  pres.  pple.  of  prurire  to  itch,  long,  be 
wanton.  Cf.  obs.  F.  pruriant  (1598  in  Godef.).] 

1.  That  itches  physically,  itching,  rare. 

1639  ('  I  find  the  word  in  use  in  1630,  but  in  a  passage  not 
worth  citing'  (Todd  1818)].  1648  HERRICK  ffesfer,,  To 
Detractor^  Some  numbers  prurient  are,  and  some  of  these 
Are  wanton  with  their  itch ;  scratch,  and  'twil  please,  1831 
TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  201  In  filthy  sloughs  they  [swine]  roll 
a  prurient  skin,  They  graze  and  wallow. 

2.  jig.  Having  an  itching  desire  or  curiosity,  or 
an  uneasy  or  morbid  craving,  rare. 

i6s3GAUDEN///VrrtJ/.Pref.  14  Politick  affectations  of  piety, 
which  grow  as  scurfe  or  scabs,  over  those  prurient  novelties 
of  opinion.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inig.  u.  i.  ii.  §  i.  212  Upon 
which  fiery  and  prurient  itch  after  the  knowledge  of  Futurities 
Providence  has  cast  this  bridle.  1850  KINCSLRY  Alt.  Locke 
xiv,  The  reading  public.. in  its  usual  prurient  longing  after 
anything  like  personal  gossip.  1859  IENNYSON  Vivien  485. 

3.  Given  to  the  indulgence  of  lewd  ideas ;  impure- 
minded  ;  characterized  by  lasciviousness  of  thought 
or  mind. 

1746  SMOLI.F.TT  Reproof  176  Debauch 'd  from  sense,  let 
doubtful  meanings  run,  The  vague  conundrum,  and  the 
prurient  pun.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Ixv.  (1840) 
III.  -151  Marston.  .gratifies  the  depravations  of  a  prurient 
curiosity.  1836  yohnsoniana,  i.  37  Solitude  is  the  surest 
nurse  of  all  prurient  passions.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1892)  II.  vi.  202  His  morality  is.. far  superior  to 
the  prurient  sentimentalism  of  Sterne. 

4.  Unduly  forward  or  excessive  in  growth. 
i8aa-34  Good's  Study  Med,  (ed.  4)  I.  66  The  teeth  [are 

sometimes) .  -  buried . .  by  a  prurient  growth  of  the  substance 
of  their  own  gums.  1844  N.  PATERSON  MansfGard.  n.  193 
By  pinching  off  the  prurient  bud,  good  keeping  bulbs  may 
be  secured.  1850  R.  SIMPSON  Mem.  Worth  v,  71  To  prune 
the  prurient  branches  of  some  promising  fir. 

5.  Bot.  Applied  to  plants  which  cause  an  itching 
or  slightly  stinging  sensation,  rare. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1887  Nicholson's  Diet.  Card.. 
Prurient^  stinging ;  causing  an  itching  sensation.  1895  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.)  Prurient ',  see  Prurt'ens.  Pruriens^ . .  applied  to 
certain  plants  or  parts  of  plants  furnished  with  hairs,  because 
these  are  readily  driven  into  the  skin  and  then  detached, 
causing  considerable  itching. 

6.  Comb.,  as  prurient -minded  adj. 

1899  KIPLING  Stalky  \\\.  91  But  about  those  three  [boys]. 
Are  they  so  prurient-minded  ? 

Pru-riently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  ln  a 
prurient  manner,  a.  With  itching  or  uneasy  de- 
sire, b.  With  lascivious  inclination  or  suggestion. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  i,  All  things.. are  got  into 
hot  and  hotter  prurience;  and  must  go  on  pruriently  fer- 
menting, in  continual  change.  1840 —  Heroes  vi.  (1858)  352 
Examine  the  man  who  lives  in  misery  because  he  does  not 
shine  above  other  men  ;.. pruriently  anxious  about  his  gifts 
and  claims.  1907  Academy  9  Mar,  334/1  Pruriently  pre- 
senting to  the  mind  pictures  which  have  no  merit  but  their 
salaciousness. 

Pruriginons  (pniri'd^inas),  a.  (Also  8 
-genous,  9  -ginious.)  [ad.  F.  prurigineux 
(1495  in  Godef.  Cornp?.},  ad.  late  L*^nRrflrav£MW 
adj.,  f.  priirigO)  -inem  :  see  next  and  -ous.J 

1.  Affected  by  or  liable  to  prurigo  or  itching; 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  prurigo. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^Pruriginous^ full  of  the  itch.  1705 
GRE^NHILL  Embalming  164  Their  Hlood  becoming  Pruri- 
ginous..wou'd..  produce  Mange,  Scabs  and  Leprosies.  1741 
C.OWEN  Serj>ents  n.  151  Its  Bite,  .produces,  .pruriginous 
Pain  in  the  Flesh.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mtd.VlU.  814  A 
general  eruption  which  wa«  in  parts  very  pruriginous. 
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1 2.  Characterized  by  mental  itching,  cnriosity, 
or  uneasiness  ;  irritable,  excitable,  fretfnl.  Obs, 


[brooding  or  morose]  Dispositions  there  U  a  kind  of  pruri- 
ginous Phancy  that  makes  some  People  take  delight  in 
Labour,  and  Uneasiness. 

f3.  As  a  term  of  abuse;  cf.  MANGY  a.  3.  Obs. 

1711  (OLDISWORTH]  Odes  Horace  ill.  17/3  Heinsius  unfor- 
tunately felt  into  that  Prurigenous  blunder,  by  having  too 
much  regard  for  Julius  Scaliger.  18*5  HOGG  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  XVII.  113  If  thou'rt  a  Cotquean  by  my  soul,  I'll 
split  thy  pruriginous  now). 

II  Prurigo  (pnw9t<g»).  [L.,  an  itching,  lasci- 
viousness, T.  prurire  to  itch.]  An  itching ;  spec, 
in  Path.,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  attended 
by  a  violent  and  chronic  itching,  and  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  flat  slightly  red  papules,  and 
a  thickening  of  the  part  affected.  Formerly  including 
other  irritant  skin  diseases.  Also  attrib. 

a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Posthutita  (1650)  102  A  Fever  hee  had, 
but  not  of  anie  acute  kinde  :  an  unsuflerable  Prurigo  over 
all  his  bodie.  1706  PHILLIPS,  /'mrigo,  an  itching  or  tickling, 
an  Itch.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  144  The  skin 
.  .becomes  the  seat  of  a  very  lively  pricking,  of  prurigo,  and 
of  an  abundant  perspiration.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  ft  Prtut. 
Med.  (18781357  According  to  the  latter  authority,  prurigo  is 
a  disease  of  remarkable  mtractableness,  if  not  incurable. 

Pru-riousness.  rare.  ff.  *pmrions,  repr.  late 
L.  pruHfls-tis  adj.,  f.  piiirire  to  itch  (see  -ous)  + 
-KESS.]  =  PRURIENCY  3. 

1813  AYw  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  433 Outraged  nature  inciting 
them  to  avenge  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  the 
pruriousness  of  the  mind. 

tPru-rlt.  0/is.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  prurit  (i6th  c. 
in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.  prunt-ns^\  -  PRURITUS. 

1597  I.OWR  CAirarf.  v.  xi.  (1634)  146  Vngula..happeneth 
after  Ophthalmies  evill  cured :  it  is  accompanied  with  prurit, 
teares,  and  rednesse. 

t  PrUTitan,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  Satirical 
perversion  of  puritan,  in  allusion  to  L.  pruritus 
itching. 

1580  NASHR  PasquiCs  Rfturae  Wks.  (Grosart)  l.gsPasf. 
. .  I  frequented  the  Churches  of  the  Pruritane  Preachers. . . 
Alar/.  I  pray  you,  Syr,  why  doe  you  call  them  Pruritanes  ? 
Pasg.  A  fruritu.  They  haue  an  itch  in  their  cares, 

t  Prurita-tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [n.  of  action 
from  assumed  L.  *pruritare,  freq.  of  prurire  to 
itch.]  A  continual  or  recurring  itching ;  fig.  a 
restless  desire,  a  craving. 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logict  9  A  pruritation  and  itch  after 
knowledge  (innate  to  every  man). 

Pruntic  (pru»ri-tik),  a.  [f.  next  +  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  pruritus. 

1899  Allbntfs  Syst.  MeJ.  VIII.  490  It  [urticaria]  Is  a 
frequent  complication  of  many  pruritic  dermatoses. 

II  Pruritus  (prurci-tos).  [L.f>n<ritu-s(u-stem), 
f.  prurire  to  itch.  In  mod.L.  sometimes  erron. 
pruritis  after  words  in  -rris.1  Itching;  esp.  itch- 
ing of  the  skin  without  visible  eruption.  (Some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  prurigo.}  Also/fc. 

[£•1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  248  Rubedo  id  est  reednes, 
pruritus  id  est  icchinge.)  1653  J  m.  TAYLOR  Scrnt./or  Year 
l.  xxiii.  299  If  there  be  &  pruritus  or  itch  of  talking,  let  it 
be  in  matters  of  Religion.  1691  tr.  Blancartfs  Phys.  Diet. 
(ed.  2),  Pruritus,  the  Itch,  a  dry  Unevenness  of  the  Skin, 
caused  by  Saline  fixed  Particles,  pricking  the  Skin.  1799 
HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Pruritis,  a  violent  itching  of  the 
skin.  1899  AllbutttSyst.  Med.  VIII.  606  Hebra  protested 
against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  '  prurigo '  and 
'  pruritus '. 

fPru-rity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  stem  of  L.  prur- 
ire (see  above)  +  -ITY.]  =  PRURIENCY  3. 

1600  THYNNE  Epigrams  xiii.  i  Pruritie  of  wemenn,  by 
lecherous  direction,  Seekes  pluritie  of  men. 

Prus,  pruse,  pruss,  obs.  variants  ol  PROCE. 

||  Prusiano  (pr;7sian0).  [Sp.,  —  Prussian.]  A 
finch  or  bunting  (fasserina  versicolor)  of  Mexico 
and  Texas,  so  called  from  its  Prussian  blue  colour. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Pru.88.  Obs.  rare.  [var.  of  PRL-CE.]  Proce  or 
spruce  beer. 

1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynals  Hist.  Indies  V.  337  A  liquor 
called  Pritss,  which  is  only  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Prussian  (pro-Jan),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Prnssian-us  adj.,  f.  Prussi-a:  see  Note  below. 
So  F.  prussicn.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Prussia  or  its 
inhabitants ;  also,  designating  things  actually  or 
reputedly  coming  from  Prussia. 

Prussian  carp,  a  smaller  form  of  the  common  carp,  now 
naturalized  in  England  and  other  countries. 

170*  TOLAND  Ace.  Court  o/  Prussia  (1705)  36  Tis  at 
Berlin  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  dos  commonly  keep  his 
Court.  1754  [  W.  FAUCITT]  (title)  Regulations  for  the  Prussian 
Infantry.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  II.  422  A  Prussian  Author.. has  lately  favoured  the 
World  with  various  production^  1837  Penny  Cyct.  VIII. 
360/2  The  Crucian  Carp,  or  Prussian  Carp,  .is  another  species 
of  this  genus  now  naturalized.  1844  W.  SIBORNE  Hist.  U'ar 
in  1815  ii.  (1894)  67  The  Commander  of  the  Prussian  Army 
in  this  memorable  campaign,  the  veteran  Marshal  Prince 
Bliicher  von  Wahlstadt.  1851  G.  \V.  JOHNSON  Colt.  Card. 
Diet.  531/2  Lactuca,  Lettuce.. .Imperial  Grand  Admirable, 
Prussian,  Large  Roman.  1883  Chambers'  Encyci,  VII.  815 
This  tendency  to  over-legislation  has  long  been  the  pre- 
dominating evil  feature  of  Prussian  administration. 


PRUSSIANIZING. 

2.  Prussian  bine:  a  deep  blue  pigment  of  great 
body  and  covering  power,  consisting  essentially 
of  hydrated  ferric  ferrocyanidc,  Few4(Fe"Cy4>, . 
i8(HtO),  generally  mixed  with  varying  quantities 
of  potawiofetrous  ferricyanide,  (KFe")-Fe"'Cy.. 

Called  Prussian  from  being  accidentally  discovered  by 
Diesbach,  a  colour-maker  in  Berlin,  in  1704,  and  announced 
as  a  pigment  in  the  Berlin  Miscellanies  for  1710.  (See  T. 
Thomson  Chemistry  ed.  3, 1807^  Watts  Diet.  Cfum.  IV.  741.) 

Hence  the  uses  of  Prussian  m  Chemistry  and  Colouring, 

also  PRI'&SIATE,  PRUSSIC,  PlIl'SSOUS,  CtC. 

1714  /'*/'/.  Tram.  XXX I II.  17  A  Process  for  making  the 

Prussian  blue.    1731  J.  PEKLK  ll'atcr-Cofours  45  Prussian 

Blue  U   next   to  the  Ultramarine  for    Beauty.     1807  T. 

THOMSON  Cketn.  (ed.  3)  II.  320  This  powder  was  called 

Prussian  blue;  and  the  method  of  procuring  it  remained 

concealed,  because  it  had   become  a  lucrative  article  of 

commerce,  till  Dr.  Woodward  published  a  process  in  the 

Philosophical  Transactions  for  1724.     1838  MRS.  MAXCKT 

Conversatiffns  Land  ft  Water  x\.  (1848)  104  Prussian  blue 

and  carmine  are  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom.     1868 

E.  L.  ORMEROD  Brit.  Sac.  Wasp*  14  Prussian-blue,  known 

to  washerwomen  as  stone-blue.        attrib.  1848  THACKERAY 

Bk,  Snobs  xxi,  Her  relations  with  the  Prussian -blue  trade. 

b.  adj.  and  st>.t  as  name  of  the  colour  of  this 

substance,  sometimes  called  royal  bhtt\  also  sl>.t 

.    applied  to  a  person  dressed  in  a  blue  uniform  or 

|    coat     In  Dicken?,  prob.  a  variant  or  intensive  of 

i    ( true  blue  '. 

1837  DICKENS  Pic&w.  xxxiii,   *  Veil,   Sammy ',  said   the 
i    father.     '  Veil,  my  Prooshun  Blue  ',  responded  the  son.    1899 
j     It'estm.  One.  30  Aug.  3/2  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  true 
|    solution  [of 'my  Prooshan  blue  'J  is  simple  enough.     The 
i    expression  is  a  reference  to  a  public-house  sign  common 
;     enough  in  the  Pickwickian  age,  and  often  pictorially  prc- 
,    sen  ted,  namely,  the  portrait  of  the  '  King  of  Prussia '  in  a  blue 
uniform.  Afoa,  The  colour  varies  from  azure  to  Prussian  blue. 
o.  Prussian  brown,   Prussian  green,  pig- 
ments derived  from  or  allied  to  Prussian  blue. 

1841  FRANCIS  Diet.  Artt,  Prussian  Green^  a  celebrated 

'     pigment,  consisting  of  an  imperfect  Prussian  blue,  containing 

|    excess  of  the  oxycle  of  iron,  to  which  the  yellow  tincture  of 

French  berries  is  added.    1871  E.  SPON  workshop  Receipts 

Ser.   i.  (1888)  95  Prussian  Green.— The  sediment  of  the 

process  of  making  Prussian  Blue  from  bullock's  blood  or 

norns,  before  it  has  had  the  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts^  Prussian  brotunt  a  fine  deep  brown 

colour  obtained  by  adding  ihe  yellow  pi  ussiatc  of  potash 

(ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

f3.  Hence,  Chem.    Prussian  acid  =  PRUSSIC 

a£id\  Prussian  alkali,  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

1788  Trans.  Soc,  Arts  VI.  134  Yielded  a  blue  precipitate 
on  adding  the  Prussian  Alkali.  1706  KIRWAN  Elem,  Atin. 
(ed.  2)  I.  487  Prussian,  or  Prussiated  alkali^  formerly  called 
the  phlogisticated  alkali,  is  an  alkali  united  to  a  particular 
tinging  substance  by  the  intermediation  of  iron,  calcined. 
Ibid.  488  Iron,  .forms,  with  the  Prussian  acid,  compounds  of 
two  different  kinds ;  the  one  fully  saturated,  the  other 
unsaturated.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  757  A 
determinate  quantity  of  the  Prussian  alkali  must  be  tried 
previously. 

B.  s/>.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Prussia  (the 
ethnic  territory,  the  duchy,  or  the  kingdom). 

1677  *"  BROWN*  Trav.  Germany  82  To  the  Class!*,  or 
Natio  Saxonum,  were  reduced  Saxons..,  Prussians,  I.ivo- 
mans.  1746  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  112  The  King  of 
Sardinia.,  has  made  himself  as  considerable  in  the  scale  as 
the  Prussian.  1844  W.  SIBORNE  Hist.  War  in  181$  it. 
(1894)  67  He  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  both  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  leader  of  the  Prussians.  1879  Smith's 
Smaller  Hist.  Eng.  xxxv.  310  The  Prussians  strained  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  field  [of  Waterloo). 

[Note.  The  name  Prussia  (in  early  writers  PrjisciOj 
Pruschiat  Prncia*  Prusya,  Prttsia)  was  a  dcriv.  of  /Vw«i, 
Prutsci,  Pruiit  Prussi>  Prusi,  latinized  forms,  in  the 
mediaeval  writers,  of  the  name  of  a  Lithuanic  or  Balto- 
slavonic  people,  who  inhabited  a  territory  now  included  in  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  which  was  conquered 
in  the  i2th  c.  by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and 
afterwards  became  a  dukedom  or  duchy,  at  length  under  the 
rule  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1700  thence 
assumed  the  title  of  KSnig  von  Prruszen,  King  of  Prussia. 
The  German  forms  are  ein  Prtuste  a  Prussian,  Prtusun 
Prussians  and  Prussia.  For  the  French  and  M  E.  forms  see 
PHUCE.  Other  med.U  names  were  Borussi,  and  /VwflAV*/, 
whence  the  adj.  Prut(k)enicus  PRCTENIC.] 

f  Fru-ssianated,  a.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  PRUSSIAN 
a.  3  +  -ATE  :*  +  -ED  i.]  «  PKUSSIATKD. 

1791  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  321  Prussianated 
alkali  of  tartar  occasioned  no  alteration. 

Prn  ssianism.   [f.  PRUSSIAN  a.  +  -ISM.]   The 

national  spirit  or  political  system  of  Prussia. 

1856  Mem.  F.  Ferthes  II.  xxiv.  362  Germanism  is  a  noble 
thing  unless  it  be  a  synonym  for  Prussianism.  1896  Daily 
News  it  June,  Arrogant,  overbearing  Prussianism. 

Prussianize  (pnrfanaiz),  v.  [f.  PRUSSIAN  a. 
+  -  i/K.j  trans.  To  render  Prussian  or  like  Prussian 
in  organization  or  character.  Hence  Pnrssianized 
ppl.  a.,  Fru'ssianizing  vbL  sb. ;  also  Prussian, 
iza'tiou,  the  action  or  process  of  Prussianizing ; 
Pru-ssianUer,  one  who  Prussianizes. 

1861  M.  ARNOLD  Pcf.  Educ.  France  167  To  Prussianise 
his  people  or  to  Americanise  it.  i87»  Spectator  7  Sept.  1132 
The  attempted  Prussian isation  of  the  separated  provinces 
of  France.  >88$  Pa.ll  Mall  G.  7  Nov.  10/1  Ihe  very 
embodiment  of  didactic  bureaucracy  and  Prussianized 
pedagogy.  1891  A  thenxntn  aa  Aug.  250/2  The  recent  efforts 
of  Japan  to  prusManize  her  insmuiions.  1893  Cyci.  Re~ . 
Current  Hist.  (U.S.)  III.  3^5  T*»«  '  Prussianizing  of 
Germany.  1905  Wesim.  C.az.  28  Oct.  2/1  The  Prussianisers 
have  received  a  set-back  by  the  decuion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Lippe-Detmold  Regency  case  in  favour  of  Count 
Ernest  of  I,ippe  Bielefeld. 


FRUSSIATE. 

Pmssiate  (pro's-,  pnrjtft),  sb.  Chem.  t>.  F. 
trussiate  (.Morveau,  etc.  Nomencl.  I  him.  1787;, 
f  pruss-ique  PBOSSIO  +  -ATE!.]  A  salt  of  prussic 
acid;  a  cyanide.  Also,  a  ferro-  or  fem-cyamde, 
as  yellow  prussiate  (of  potash)  =  potassium  ferro-  . 
cyanide,  I^FeCy.;  red  prussiate  (of  potash)  = 
potassium  ferricyanide,  K,tejCy,2. 

p  •  " Nom 


1538 

So  +  Prute-nlcal  a.,  in  same  sense. 

,594  BLUNDEVIL  Extrc.  I.  xxix.  (1636)  79  Taught  by 
Reinoldus  in  the  beginning  of  his  Prutenicall  I  ables.  1640 
WILKINS  New  Planet  i.  (1707)  152  The  Man  that  calculated 
the  Frutenical  Tables  from  Copernicus  his  Observations. 

Pruu  Prw,  var.  PROW  sb.-  and  v.  Otis.,  profit. 
Pruwiance,  Pruys,  var.  PROVIANCE,  PRUCE. 

tPry,  sbt  Obs.  Also  6  prie.  [Derivation 
unknown.]  A  local  name  of  the  small-leaved 
lime  or  linden  (  Tilia  parvifolid}.  \\sapry-tree. 


Lagrange'sChem.  11.  360  1  ne prussiaies 
barvtes    &c.     1842  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  68   The 
red  prussiate  of  potash  is  as  delicate  and  characteristic  a 
test  for  protoxide  of  iron,  as  the  ye  low  prussiate  of  potash i  is 
for  the  peroxide.     1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  5°8  Ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  or  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
Pru-ssiate,  v.    Chem.    [f.  prec.]     trans.    I 
convert  into  a  prnssiate. 

1706  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  504  They  make  use  of   i 
the  same  sort  of  Berlin  blue  in  Prussiating  their  alkali. 

Hence   Pru'ssiated   ///.  a.,   converted   into   a    I 
prussiate  ;  combined  with  prussic  acid. 

,796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  356  The  prussiated 
Metals  heated  to  redness.  1800  HENRY  Efit.  Chem. ,(1808) 
114  The  prussiated  alkalies  also  precipitate  muriate  ot  . 
alumina  1826  —  Elem.  Chem.  II.  537  The  prussiated 
alkalis  decompose.. all  metallic  solutions. 
Prussic  (przvsik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  prussique  , 
('acide  prussique,  matiere  colorante  du  bleu  de 
Prusse',  Morveau,  etc.  Nomencl.  Chim.  1787),  f. 
Prusse  Prussia  +  -ique,  -ic.  See  PRUSSIAN  a.  2.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  Prussian  blue. 
Chiefly  in  Prussic  add  =  HYDROCYANIC  acid,  CNH. 
1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  121  We  are  only 
acquainted  with  six  animal  acids  . .  They  are,  Lactic, . . 
Saccho-lactic, . .  Bombic, . .  Formic, . .  Sebacic, . .  Prussic  acid. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange'sChem.  II.  355  Scheele  has  shewn  that 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  takes  the  colouring  matter  from 
Prussian  blue ;  and  this  property  is  employed  for  obtaining 
Prussic  acid.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  108 
The  vegetable  prussic  acid  is  procured  by  distilling  laurel 
leaves,  or  the  kernels  of  the  peach,  and  cherry,  or  bitter 
almonds.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  388/2  Hydrocyanic  acid.. 
obtained  by  Scheele  in  1782.. as  it  was  procured,  though 
intermediately,  from  Prussian  blue,  it  was  originally  called 
prussic  acid.  1881  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  XLIX.  23  No  more 
poisonous  agent  can  be  found  than  prussic  acid. 
tPrtrssin.  Chcm.  Obs.  Also  -ine.  [f.  ; 
PRUSS-IAN  a.  2  +  -INK  5  (as  in  chlorine,  etc.).]  An 
early  name  for  CYANOGEN,  CN  (or  a  polymer  of  it), 
as  a  derivative  of  Prussian  blue. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  247/1  Cyanogen.. is  a  gaseous 
compound  sometimes  termed  Prussine  or  Prussine  gas. 
1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  742  Prussia,  or  Prussian, 
aname  applied  by  Graham  to  a  hypothetical  radicle,  C3N3  = 
Cy3  or  Pr,  polymeric  with  cyanogen,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 
t  Prtrssite.  Chem.  Obs.  [a.  F.  prussite,  f. 
Prusse  Prussia :  see  -ITE  !  4  b  and  PRUSSIAN  a.  2.] 
a.  («i8oo)  =  Prussian  alkali,  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide.  b.  A  sulpho-cyanate,  as  prussite  of 
potash,  KCyS.  So  f  Pnrssous  a.,  in  prussous 
acid,  early  name  for  sulphocyanic  acid  (CN.HS). 

1791  MACIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  388  From  this  solu- 
tion Prussite  of  Tartar  . .  instantly  threw  down  a  very 
copious  Prussian  blue.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2) 
H.  428  Precipitation  by  Soda  would  answer  better  than  by 
Prussite.  1809  R.  PORRETT  in  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  XXVII. 
99  This  liquor  I  have  named .  .prussous  acid,  and  its  salts 
prussites,  of  which  the  liquid  B  contained  one  in  solution, 
namely  the  prussite  of  pjtash.  1819  CHILDREN  Chem. 
Anal.  325  Sulphocyanic  acid  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Porrett 
in  1808.  .he  first  called  it  prussous  acid. 
Prut  (pr»t),  int.  and  sb.  Also  4  tprut,  8  prute. 
[Echoic,  repr.  a  slight  explosive  sound,  as  of  break- 
ing wind.] 

1.  An  exclamation  of  contempt. 
01300  in  Langtoft  Chron.  (MS.  Fairfax  22,  If.  4),  Tprut  1 
Skot  riveling,  In  unsel  timing  crope  thu  out  of  cage.     1303 
R.   BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3014  And  seyb  '  prut  for  by 


[of  Lime-tree  bearing  a  smaller  leai  inaii  m<=  ""'"<"> 
which  I  suppose,  he  [Evelyn]  means  the  Tree  which  they 
call  the  Pry-tree,  which  grows  the  most  plentiful  in  Essex. 

pry  (prai),  sb.'t  Now  only  dial.  Also  7-8  prie, 
9  prye.  [Derivation  unknown.]  A  name  given 
locally  to  various  rigid  glaucous  grasses  and 
species  of  Carex,  esp.  C.  panicea.  Also  pry-grass. 

1610  W.  FOI.KINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  in.  7  Harsh, 
reddish,  blewish  spirie  and  prie-grass  bewray  a  cold,  vnkmd 

soile.    Hid.  ix.  22  Rushes,  ranke  sower  grasse,  Prie  and 


enu.         .  , 

the  bottom  ofstret',  which  alone  is  eaten  by  sheep  when 


species  of  Carex. 
Pry  (prai),  st.3    [f. 

1.  An  act  or  the  action  of  prying ;  a  peeping  or 
inquisitive  glance. 

1750  C.  SMART  Noon-piece  50  Secluded  from  the  teizing 

pry  Of  Argus  Curiosity.     1817  KEATS   To  30  They 

seldom  meet  the  eye  Of  the  little  loves  that  fly  Round 
about  with  eager  pry. 

2.  An  inquisitive  person.     Cf.  Paul  Pry,  PAUL  3.    | 
a  1845  HOOD  Ode  to  Kite  Wilson  vi,  The  spy  On  fellow 

souls,  a  Spiritual  Pry.  1874  R.  BLACK  tr.  Guizofs  Hist. 
France  III.  xxix.  152  Frpissart  is  an  insatiable  pry  who 
revels  in  all  the  sights  of  his  day. 

Pry  (prai),  sb.*  Also  pray,  dial,  and  U.S. 
[f.  PRIZE,  PRISE  sb.*,  with  final  s(z)  lost  as  in  pea, 
cherry,  etc. :  cf.  PRY  v.'*\  An  instrument  for  pry- 
ing orprizing  ;  a  lever  or  crow-bar ;  =  PRIZED. 4  i. 

1823,  1828  [see  PRY  v.'1].  31825  tse?  PBIZE  **•'!  l87" 
TALMAGE  Serm.  45  The  enemies  of  this  book  have  tried  to 
marshal  on  their  side  the  astronomer's  telescope  and  geolo- 
gist's pry.  1884  Science  22  Feb.  226/2  A  dozen  strong 
wooden  poles  served  us  as  pries  over  many  a  lake  and  river 
bar  of  sand,  gravel,  and  mud. 

Pry  (prai),  v.1  Also  4-6  prien,  4-7  prie, 
prye,  5  pri.  [ME.  prien,  of  unknown  origin. 

The  verbs  PIRE  and  PEER,  which  come  near  in  form  and 
sense,  are  of  later  appearance.] 

1.  intr.  To  look,  esp.  to  look  closely  or  curiously  ; 
to  peep  or  peer,  to  look  narrowly  ;  to  peer  inquisi- 
tively or  impertinently ;  to  spy. 

c  1306  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  222  After  socour  of  Scotlond 
longe  he  mowe  prye,  Ant  after  help  of  Fraunce  wet  halt  hit 
to  lye  ?  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  96  At  be  last  lelly  a  litel  hole 
he  findes.  pere  pried  he  in  priuely.  Ibid.  5019  Burgeys 
with  here  burdes..  weyteden  out  at  windowes.  .to  prie  on 
be  puple  bat  priked  in  be  stretes.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg. 
Priuc.  114  \Vhanne..day  gan  at  my  wyndowe  in  to  prye. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixxii,  The  long[e]  day  thus  gan  I 
prye  and  poure  Till  phebus  endit  had  his  bemes  bryght. 
1571  Latimer's  Serin,  at  Stamford  92  b,  Spying,  tooting, 
and  looking,  watching  &  prying  [ed.  1550  catching],  what 


PRYSE. 

from  PRIZE,  PRISE  w.3,  app.  through  confusing  the 
final  consonant  with  the  -s  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing, 
pres. :  cf.  PHY  sb.*]  trans.  To  raise  or  move  by 
force  of  leverage ;  to  force  up  ;  =  PRIZE  v.3  Hence 
Prying  vbl.  sb. 

1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  fy  Phrases  292  Pray,  or 
Praise,  or  Prize,  or  fry,  to  lift  any  thing  with  a  lever— 
the  lever  is  called  a  pray  or  bwcr...To  pray  a  door  or  lid 
open,  is  to  open  it  with  a  handspike,  or  lever  of  any  sort. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Pry,  to  raise  or  attempt  to  raise  with  a  lever. 
This  is  the  common  popular  pronunciation  of  prize  in 
America.  The  lever  used  is  also  called  a  pry.  1850  LOWELL 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  iii.  209  This  seems  to  be  the  only  lever  to  pry 
them  over  with.  1838  [see  HUB  I  3].  1878  Scribner's  Mag. 
XVI.  56/2  You  must  pry  it  up  with  a  stick  or  trowel.  1897 
GEN.  H.  PORTER  Campaigning  TO.  Grant  ix.  146  In  prying 
off  the  cross  ties.  1903  [In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Suffolk 
and  Essex.  Common  with  workmen  in  many  parts.] 

Pryan,  prian  (prai'an).  dial.  [a.  Corn. 
pryan,  prian  clayey  ground  (Jago).]  A  Cornish 
miner's  term  for  soft  white  clay.  Also  attrib. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Pryan  Tin,  is  a  sort  of 
Tin  that  is  found  mix'd  with  a  Gravelly  Earth,  sometimes 
White,  but  usually  Red.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
Pryan,  ore  in  small  pebbles  mixed  with  clay.  1882  JAGO 
Cormv.  Gloss.,  Pryan  lode,  a  flookan  lode,  as  a  soft  clayey 
vein  of  tin. 

Prycate,  prycket(te,  obs.  ff.  PRICKET. 
Pryce,  obs.  f.  PRICE,  PRISE,  PRYSE.  Pryck, 
Pryde,  Pryef,  obs.  f.  PBICK,  PRIDE,  PROOF. 

tPryelle.  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.  OF.  prayel, 
pra(i)el,  preel  (mod.F.  /n!ii7<):-med.L.  pratell- 
uni,  dim.  of  prdt-um  a  meadow.  Cf.  MDu. 
pryel,  prieel (mod. prieel).]  An  open  space  in  the 
middle  of  a  cloister,  an  open  court. 

c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  45  Rolande   ... 
Shallmake  my  pryelle  [F.  monprayel\  An  hegge  aboute. 


£1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  45  Rolande  the  handwerker 
hallmake  my  pryelle  [F.  monprayel\  An  hegge  abou 

Pryer,   var.  PRIER.      Pryght,  obs.  pa.  t. 


i  laia  mem  o  cr  my  Knee,  ami  a  com  u  cracK  ipr  cracK  o  er 
their  hurdies.  1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  viiL  282  From 
pr,  or  prut,  indicating  contempt. 

2.  The  sound  of  a  rifle  shot. 

1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  837/2  To  the  prut  of  the  magazine 
rifles  was  added  the  under  chorus  of  the  clicking  mechanism. 
1899  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Jan.  2/1  Time  passed ;  the  fight,  short 
anyhow,  dwindled  to  prut. . prut.. prut-prut.. prut. 

Prut,  prute,  obs.  forms  ot  PKOUD. 

t  Prutenic  (pr«te-nik),  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  [ad. 
med.L.  Prutenic-us,  f.  Prut(h)en-i  Prussians  :  see 

10.  Cf.  F.  prutinique^  Prussian  ;  in  Prutenic 
tables,  the  Copernican  planetary  tables  published  in 
1551  by  Erasmus  Reinhold  (Cxlcstium  Moluum 
Prutenicx  Tabufse) ;  so  named  in  compliment  to 
Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia.  Also  as  si.  in  pi. 
Prute-nics,  the  Prutenic  tables. 

1613-16  H.  BRIGGS  Let.  loMar.  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  36 
Concerning  Eclipses.. Mullerus  in  his  Phris.  Tabulis  hath 
mightily  discouraged  me,  for  he  hath  weakned  the  Prute- 
nicks,  my  Foundation,  in  three  places  of  his  Book  at  least. 
1643  MILTON  Divorce  i.  Wks.  1851 IV.  22,  I  trust  anon.  .t~ 


59    lnus..gli  . 

every  Bush  and  Brake.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story  65  They.. 
Into  the  Drawers  and  China  pry.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools 
71  He  went  prying  about  into  the  corners  of  the  hall. 

2.  Pry  into  :  to  search  inquisitively  into  (some- 
thing secret  or  private)  ;  to  investigate  curiously  or 
impertinently;  to  make  private  investigations  into. 

1629  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Triumph  323  To  prye  into  this 
Arcanum.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  4  To  prie  into  the 
most  profound  mysteries  of  Nature.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc. 
(I75o)  I-  iii-  U4  Endeavour  to  pry  into  the  nature,  .of  the 
Almighty,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  (1861)  V. 
196  A  longing  to  pry  into  those  mysteries  of  the  grave  from 
which  human  beings  avert  their  thoughts. 

b.  gen.  To  inquire  into  or  investigate  closely. 

16x0  GUILLIM  Heraldry  u.  viii.  (1660^  92  To  occasion  them 
to  prie  more  narrowly  into  these  curious  and  nice  manners 
or  bearing,  which  numbers  of  them  so  sleightly  passe  over. 
1638  WILKINS  New  Worldi.  (1707)  9  Not.. to  be  rejected, 


ng  . 

(1868)  I.  ii.  54  He  pries  into  all  the  stratagems  of  Camillus. 

f3.  tram.  To  look  for,  look  through,  or  look  at 
closely  ;  to  observe  narrowly.  Obs. 

1553  Respublica  in.  iv.  760  What  nowe,  brother  Honestie? 
what  prye  ye  this  waie?  Is  there  eni  thing  here  that  ys 
yours,  can  ye  sale  ?  1582  STANYHURST  JEtieis  in.  (Arb.)  gr, 
I  pryed  al  quarters.  1631  J.  PORY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  n.  III.  276  An  horseman  of  the  enemy  prying  the  King 
steadfastly  in  the  face,  said  [etc.]. 

b.  Pry  out :  to  search  or  find  out  by  prying. 

21548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  32  b,  He  secretly  sent 
wise  espialles.  .to  searche  &  prye  oute  of  what  progeny  thys 
misnamed  Rycharde  was  dissended.  1760  DODD  Hymn  to 
Gd.-Nature  Poems  (1767)  4  Never. .to  pry  out  littleness 
and  faults,  Where  merit  claims  my  praise. 

Pry   (prai),  zi.2    dial,   and    U.  S.      [Shortened 


of 
PRICK  v.  Prygnatory,  obs.  f.  PEENOTARY. 

Prying,  vbl.  sl>.1  [f.  PBY  z».l  +  -ING  l.]  The 
action  of  PBY  v.1  ;  narrow  peering  or  examination  ; 
inquisitive  search. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vm.  i.  §  0.  377  There  with  a 
narrow  prying  was  sought  out  the  fibra,  or  veine  of  the 
heart  on  the  left  side.  1894  Athenxxm  24  Feb.  238/3  Their 
prying  into  every  detail  of  private  life. 

Prying,  vbl.  sbt  :  see  PRY  z>.2 

Prying,  ///.  a.  [f.  PRY  ».i  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pries;  unduly  or  impertinently  curious;  inquisi- 
tive ;  diligently  inquiring. 

1552  HULOF.T,  Priynge  knaues,  limaees  uiri.  1608 
D.  T[uviL)  Est.  Pol.  ft  Mor.  90  b,  A  prying  eye,  a  list- 
ning  eare,  and  a  prating  tongue,  are  all  birds  of  one 
wing.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  4-  N.  Test.  20  Such 
things  as  no  prying  historian  is  able  to  discover.  1778 
FOOTE  Trip  Calais  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  365  She  is  as  suspi- 
cious and  prying  as  a  customhouse  officer.  1822-34  Goods 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  57  Analyzed  in  turn,  by  the  most 
dextrous  and  prying  anatomists  of  England,  France,  Oe 
many,  and  Italy,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  1845 
J  AMES  A  .  Neil  II.  iv,  They  are  a  sad  prying,  gossiping  race. 

Pryingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  *.]  In  a  pry- 
ing manner  ;  narrowly,  closely,  inquisitively. 

i6a8  GAUI.F.  Pract.  The.  (1629)  50  That  they  will  dare 
pryingly  to  sift  out.  1720  S.  PARKER  Biblioth.  Bibl.  I.  427 
Without  examining  too  pryingly  and  sollicitously  into  the 
reasons  of  so  unparallel'd  a  Transformation.  1853  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  XX.  424/2  The  writer  appears  to  have  wandered 
nrvinely  into  the  alleys  and  by-places. 

Pryis(s,  obs.  f.  PRICE  *M,  PRIZE  i».i  Pryk(e, 
prykk,  obs.  ff.  PRICK.  Prykel(le,  prykyl,  obs. 
ff.  PRICKLE.  Pryket,  -ett(e,  obs.  ff.  PRICKET. 
Prylle,  obs.  f.  BRILL  sb.'1,  PRILL  i. 

Pryme,  Prymer,  obs.  ff.  PRIME,  PRIMER. 

Pry-pole,    [f.  PK*  ^-2  °r  sl>*  +  POLE  rf>1]   A 

pole  used  as  a  '  pry  '  or  lever. 

1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  188,  7.  Assists 
number  3  at  the  lever,  slings  and  unslings  the  gun,  and 
lashes  it  to  the  pry-pole.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Arttl. 
Man.  (1862)  123  One  prypote,  ntted  wlth  a  PryPole  r°Pe- 

Prys,  obs.  f.  PRICE,  PRIZE  sb.1,  of,  PRYSE. 

Prysage,  Prysar,  obs.  ff.  PRISAGE  i,  PHIZER  i. 

•(•  Prysauntere.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  OF.  pri- 
sautier,  prinsautier  (I2th  c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F. 
primesautier  precipitate  in  action,  presumptuous, 
f.  OF.  prin  saut  '  first  leap  '.]  (See  quot.) 


lytylle  while.     \.Fr.  Qu 
s'espargnent  dusqu'al  Here  jor.) 

Prvse,  pryce.  Hunting,  arch.  Also  4  pms, 
5  prise,  6  prys.  [ME.  a.  OF.  or  AF.  pris 
'  taken',  pa.  pple.  of  prendre  to  take,  or  OF.  prise 
'taking,  capture  ',  thence  formed:  cf.  PRISE  sb.', 
PRIZE  s&:-']  In  phrase  to  blow  the  pryse,  i.  e.  to 
blow  '  Taken  1  '  or  '  Capture  !  ',  to  sound  a  blast  on 
the  hunting-horn  as  a  signal  that  the  stag  is  taken. 
Also  transf. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2749  Tristrem  on  huntmge  rade,  He 
blewe  priis  as  he  can  t>re  mot  o|«r  mare,  c  1410  Master  of 
Game  xxxiv.  (1904)  99  pan  shuld..who  so  is  grettest  of  (>e 
hunters  blowe  f>e  pryce  at  couplyng  vp.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  iv.  vi.  125  Thenne  kynge  Arthur  blevye  the  pryse 
and  dyghte  the  herte.  ISU  D°UG"S  f'!f"  ?'  x"'  '23 
And  blew  the  prys  triumphal!  for  his  [Orodes  J  deth.  a  1533 
Ln.  BEBNERS  Hwm  Hi.  177.  I  can  mew  a  sparhawke,  and 
can  chase  the  herte  and  the  wyld  bore,  andTjlo^e  the  pryce. 


PRYTANEUM. 

1802  Scon  Cftdyow  Castle  xvii,  Sound,  merry  huntsmen  ! 
sound  the  prysc  ! 

Pryse,  pryss,  obs.  ff.  PRICK,  PKISE,  PRIZE. 

II  Prytaneum  (pritan; -i>m).  GV.  Antiq.  Also 
9  -eium,  -eion.  [L.  prytanctim^  a.  Gr.  itpv- 
ravetov,  f.  irpvrava:  see  next.]  The  public  hall  of 
a  Greek  state  or  city,  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was 
kept  burning ;  esp.  in  ancient  Athens,  the  hall  in 
which  those  who  had  done  distinguished  service 
to  the  state  (and  also  foreign  ambassadors)  were 
entertained  at  the  public  charge,  together  with  the 
successive  presidents  of  the  senate. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lfvy  XLI.  1108  At  Cizicum,  he  gave  freely 
to  the  Prytaneum.  17x8  OZELI.  tr.  Tourneforfs  Voy. 
Levant  II.  ix.  335  A  Pubiick  House,  or  Prytaneum^  wherein 
they  ate  on  the  great  Feasts  of  the  publick  Games.  1846 
GROTE  Greece  \.  xiy.  I.  380  He  assigned  to  the  new  hero 
a  consecrated  spot  in  the  strongest  and  most  commanding 
portion  of  the  Sicyonianprytaneium.  1865  —  Plato  I.  i.  13 
Like  the  public  hearth  or  perpetual  fire  maintained  in  the 
prytaneum  of  a  Grecian  city. 

b.  transf.  A  public  hall  or  house- 

1673  RAY  Joum.  Low  C,  86  Last  of  all  feasts^the  Profes- 
sors  in  the  room  called  the  /Vy/awww,  which  is  now  used 
as  the  Divinity-Schools.  1869  KREKMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III. 
xi.  27  The  hearth  and  Prytaneion  of  the  English  nation. 
1888  Athenaeum  7  July  31/1  The  poet  and  the  novelist,  the 
historian  and  the  sage,  will  then  live  blithe  and  blameless 
in  the  Prytaneum. 

II  Fry  taiiis  (pri-tanis).  Gr.  Antiq.  PI.  -nes 
(-n/z).  Also  7  in  Anglicized  form  prytan,  -ane. 
[L.prytams,  a.  Gr.  v/x/Tam  a  prince,  ruler,  chief, 
at  Athens  a  president.] 

L  In  ancient  Athens,  A  member  of  that  division 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  which  was  pre- 
siding at  the  time. 

1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Occana  (1700)  79  The  Prytans  were 
a  Committee  or  Council  sitting  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Pantheon,  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.,  AH  the  fifty 
prytanes  of  the  tribe  did  not  govern  together  during  those 
five  weeks ;  but  in  companies,  ten  at  a  time,  chosen  by  lot ; 
seven  days  each  company.  1874  MMiMcwSoc.  Life  Greece 
xii.  372  The  prytanes  referred  their  case  to  the  council. 

2.  The   chief  magistrate   of  a   Greek   state,   as 
of  Rhodes,  Lycia,  or  Miletus. 

i68a  WHELER  Jonrn,  Greece  in.  267  He  was  Prytane,  or 
Chief  Magistrate  among  them.  1737  WHISTON  Josephits, 
Antiq.  xiv.  x.  §  22  The  decree  of  those  of  Pergamus : — 
4  When  Cratippus  was  prytanis,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Desius'.  1866  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  %  Rom.  Antiq.  (ed.  7) 
s.v.  Prytatuiunti  Officers  called  Jtytanes  (irpurorets)  were 
entrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  in  several  states  of 
Greece,  as  Corey ra,  Corinth,  Miletus. 

3.  transf.  A  president,  chief* 

1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  x.  III.  101  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  functions  of  that  senate  [the  Areopagus],  and  those 
of  the  prytanes  of  the  naukrars,  were  of  the  same  double 
and  confused  nature.  1898  A.  LANG  Making  Relig.  xvii. 
317  In  polytheism  that  conception  is  necessarily  obscured, 
showing  itself  dimly  either  in  the  Prptanist  or  President  of 
the  Immortals,  such  as  Zeus  ;  or  in  frate. 

Hence  Prytan  <z.  rare,  pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  prylanes  ;  presiding  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  at  Athens;  Prytanize  v.  intr^  of  a 
division  or  individual :  to  exercise  the  prytany ; 
whence  Frytaniziug-  vbl.  sb*  and///,  a. 

1866  FKLTOS  Anc.  fy  Mod.  Gr.  II,  i.  vi.  95  Every  prytan 
body  of  fifty  was  divided  into  five  committees  of  ten  each  ; 
and  its  period  of  office  into  five  of  seven  days  each.  1847 
GROTE  Greece  \\.  xxxvi.  IV.  484  notet  Conformable  to  their 
order  in  prytanising,  as  drawn  by  lot  for  the  year.  Ibid. 
485  tn>t?t  First  in  the  order  of  prytanising  tribes  for  the  year. 

Frytany  (pri-tani).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also  prut-. 
[ad.  Gr.  wpuTcwcfa,  f.  irpvravts  PBYTANIS.] 

1.  The  presidency  of  the  Athenian  senate ;  the 
office  or  dignity  of  a  prytanis.   Also  transf. 

1883  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Asspc.  XVI.  169  If  Schumann's 
older  view  is  correct,  the  presiding  officer. .must  always 
belong  to  the  tribe  which  holds  the  prytany  at  the  time. 
1898  A.  LANG  Making  Relig.  xv.  a86  Modified  by  a  weak 
reminiscence  of  the  old  kingship  in  the  not  very  effective 
sovereignty  (ortrytany)  of  Zeus. 

2.  Jiach  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Athenian 
Council  of  Five   Hundred  during  its  presidency ; 
also  the  period  of  five  weeks  during  which  each 
division  presided. 

1807  ROBINSON  Archaot.  Gryca  i.  xxxi.  115  If  these 
officers  did  not  carry  their  rents  before  the  ninth  prytany, 
they  were  to  pay  double.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xi.  III. 
163  note^  The  division  of  the  year  into  ten  portions  of  time, 
each  called  by  the  name  of  *.prytany , .  [does]  not  belong  to  the 
Solonian  Athens.  1886  Athenseum  14  Aug.  216/1  A  build- 
ing called  a  Tho.os,  in  which  statues  were  dedicated  and 
sacrifices  were  performed  by  the  prutanies. 

Pr'ythee,  obs.  form  of  FRITH  KU. 

Pryys,  obs.  form  of  PRICE  sbl 

P.S.,  a  common  abbreviation  of  L./<«/  scriptumy 
FoSTSruipr,  often  pronounced  as  written  (pre-s). 

1757  J.  LIND  Lett.  Navy  ii.  62  This  defect  is  remedied  by 
a  law  mentioned  in  the  P.S.  1842  OROERSON  Creol.  xviii. 
zzi  As  a  little  P.S. ..we  will  here  note.  Mod.  (At  end  of  a 
letter.)  P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  your 
telegram,  and  am  relieved  to  know  that  the  missing  luggage 
has  turned  up.  Good-bye  ! 

Fs-.  Words  beginning  with  this  consonant 
combination  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  inter- 
jectional  monosyllables,  />sa,  pshaw^  psf)  are  all 
taken  or  formed  from  Greek,  in  which  language 
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the  combination  is  frequent,  and  has  been  repre- 
sented from  about  B.C.  550  by  the  single  letter  V,  \f>. 

The  only  words  in  ps-  which  go  back  to  Old  English 
times  are  the  ecclesiastical  terms  psalm  sb.  and  vb..  and 
psalter.  Psallcrion  and  psaltery  appear  in  the  ijth  c. ; 
pscudo,  and  some  five  of  its  compounds  occur  in  Wyclif. 
All  the  other  pi-  words  are  of  Modern  English  formation, 
few  before  1600,  the  great  majority  of  the  igth  c.  In  f  mini 
the  initial  /  was  dropped  already  in  OE.,  as  in  OF.  and 
the  cognate  languages,  and  in  English  has  never  been 
restored  in  pronunciation  (as  it  has  been  in  French  and 
German).  This  appears  to  have  served  as  a  precedent  for 
dropping  the  /  in  the  pronunciation  of  other  words,  an 
unscholarly  practice  often  leading  to  ambiguity  or  to  a  dis* 
guising  of  the  composition  of  the  word.  As  the  /  is  now 
pronounced  in  French,  German,  and  other  languages,  as 
well  as  by  Englishmen  in  reading  Greek,  and  by  many 
scholars  in  English  also  (there  being  no  organic  defect  in 
the  English  mouth  to  prevent  it),  it  is  here  marked,  except 
in  the  psalm,  psalter  group,  as  an  optional  pronunciation 
which  is  recommended  especially  in  all  words  that  retain 
their  Greek  form  (e.  g.  psora, psyche),  and  in  scientific  terms 
generally,  which  have  not  been  irretrievably  mutilated  by 
popular  use. 

Psa :  see  PSHAW. 

Psalidodect  (ps-.sse'lidode'kt),  a.  Comp.  Anal. 
[f.  Gr.  (foAi's,  ^oAiS-  a  pair  of  shears  +•  817*7-175 
biter,  f.  t&nvav  to  bite.]  (See  quot.) 

1896  COPE  Primary  Factors  Org.  Evol.  vi.  318  Inferior 
molars  work  within  superior  molars,  but  not  between  them. 
Psalidodect  mastication. 

Psalloid  (ps-,  sse  loid),  a.  Anat.  [ad.  mod.L. 
psalloides,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  \fai\\tii>  (see  PSALM)  +•  «7Sos 
form :  see  -DID.]  Resembling  a  stringed  instru- 
ment :  applied  to  a  part  of  ibe/ornix  of  the  brain 
(corpus  psalloides),  from  the  lines  on  it  suggesting 
the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument,  whence  also 
called  lyra  (see  LYRA  4). 

[1756  DOUGLAS  tr.  Winslovfs  Struct.  Hunt.  Body  (ed.  4) 
II.  245  For  which  reason  the  Ancients  called  it  Psalloides 
and  Lyra.  1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Psalloides..  .Applied 
. .  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  fonrix  of  the  brain.]  1858 
MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  1029/1  Resembling  a  psalter,  harp,  or 
cithara:  psalloid.  189$  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Psalloid. ..  Re- 
sembling a  harp  in  shape. 

Psalm  (sam),  sb.  Forms :  see  below,  [ad.  L. 
psalm-us,  a.  Gr.  ^oA^-os  a  twitching  (of  the  strings 
of  the  harp),  the  sound  of  the  cithara  or  harp,  a 
song  sung  to  the  harp,  f.  if/aXK-tiv  to  twitch, 
twang,  play  (with  the  fingers),  sing  to  a  harp  (in 
LXX  and  N.T.).  The  OE.  (p]sealm  was  cogn. 
with  OHG.  saint,  salmo,  also  fsaiato,  -ma  (MHG. 
saint,  salme,  fsalme,  Ger.  psalm,  pi.  -en,  Du. 
psalm),  ON.  (p}salmr  (mod.  Icel.  salmur,  Norw. 
salm(e  m.  (salma  f.),  MSw.  (Ji}salni,  Sw.  psalm 
(p  mute),  Da.  salme  (psalme),  all  from  L. ;  whence 
also  OF.  salme,  saume,psa/me,  (p)scaume,  F.  from 
1 5th  c.  psaume  (  =  psJm),  Pr.  salme,  psalm(e,  Cat. 
salin,  Sp.,  It.  salmo,  Vg.psalmo.  From  the  early 
forms  in  the  cognate  langs.  as  well  as  Eng.,  it  is 
seen  that  the  initial  p  was  often  dropped  at  an 
early  period ;  in  many  of  the  langs.  it  has  been 
restored  after  the  L.  and  Gr.  original,  and  in  that 
case  is  also  pronounced.  Eng.  is  almost  alone  in 
spelling/*,  and  sounding  only  s.  The  ME.  spelling 
(p]saui>is,  and  modem  pronunciation  (sam),  are 
due  to  F.  (p)sau»ie :  cf.  balm,  calm,  etc.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  i-  psalm,  i  psealm;  4-7  psalme,  7  Sc. 
pschalme,  (6  spalme,  7  sphalme). 

:g6i  Hu  fela  psealma  [see  B.  2].    c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in 


thoru  be  haligast.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxii.  9  ('is 
psalme  is  songen  in  be  office  of  ded  men.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  Dr  f.  X.  ix.  xxix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  one  and  fifti 


Sphalme  iranslait  be  Montgumry.  1616  BERNARD  Islt  of 
Man  (1627)  260  A  Psalme  of  mercy.  1644  Direct.  PubL 
Worship  40  Singing  of  Psalms.  1649  ROBERTS  Claois  Bibl. 
380  Psalmes  with  instruments  musicall. 

P.  1-3  sealm,  1-5  salm,  2  selm  (3  Orm.  sallm). 

(825  Vesp,  Psalter  xvii[i],  50  Salm  ic  cwcoSu.  £961 
^THELWOLD  Rull  St.  Beiul  Contents 6  [ch.]  xix,  pa  sealmas. 
c  1175  Of  be  salm  [see  B.  i\  c  IXM  I'ices  If  Virtues  61  De 
spek*.  .5urh  Sene  selm.  c  laoo  ORMIN  15579  Upponn  hiss 
hall)he  sallme.  1388  WYCLIF  Jos.  v.  13  Seie  he  a  salm 
[1382  psalme}.  c  1400  Saulm  [see  B.  2].  1 1430-30  Primer 
(EE.T.S.)  31  Y  schal  seie  salm. 

7.  3  saume,  3-6  salme,  (4  same),  5  saulrae. 

c  1*90  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  66/447  He  bi-gan  one  saume  of 
euesongue.  c  1300  Same  [see  B.  2].  a  1335  Prose  Psalter 
xxvi[i).  ii,I  shal  synge  and  saie  salme  to  our  Lord,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  441/1  Salme,  psalmus.  1530  PALSGR.  265/1 
Salme  of  saulter,  Jiscanlmt:  c  1597  HARINGTON  A'ugx  Ant. 
(1779)  II.  158  Singing salmes,  and  himnis,  and  spiritual  songs. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  In  a  general  sense :  Any  sacred  song  that  is  or 
may  be  sung  in  religious  worship ;  a  hymn :  esp. 
in  biblical  use.  (In  quot.  ''1175  applied  to  the 
Creed.)  Also  more  generally,  any  song  or  ode  of 
a  sacred  or  serious  character. 

c8«5  Vesp.  Psalter  Xciv.  [xcv.)  i  In  salmum  wymumie 


PSALM. 

we  him.  c  (15  I'ftf.  Hymiu  ii  i.  in  O.  E.  Text*  403,  & 
salmas  ure  we  singaS  lisa,  xxxviii.  20).  c  1000  (see  A.  a). 
i  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  75  pc  salm  bet  heo  allc  bu^  wrilcn  wes 
ih.it  tn  .  Credo .  efter  pan  formeste  word  of  be  salm.  a  1300 
E.  E.  /'sa/lfrlxv[\].  3  [4]  Atle  land  loute  be,  and  sing  to  be  sal, 
And  salme  sai  to  pi  name  with-aL  138*  Wvcur  Col.  iii.  16 
In  saline^,  and  ymnes,  and  spiritual  songis,  in  grace  syngynge 
in  loure  bertis  to  the  Lord,  c  1511  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Amer. 
(Arb.)  Introd.  31/2  Hymnes  &  psalmes  &  other  orasouni 
haue  they.  1645  MILTON  At  Solemn  Music  15  Hymni 
devout  and  holy  Psalms  Singing  everlastingly.  1838  LONCK. 
(tille\  A  Psalm  of  Life.  What  the  heart  of  the  young  man 
said  to  the  Psalmist 

2.  spec.  Any  one  of  the  sacred  songs  or  hymns  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  which  together  form  the 
'  Book  of  Psalms '  (see  b) ;  a  version  or  paraphrase 
of  any  of  these,  esp.  as  song  (or  read)  in  public  or 
private  worship.  (The  prevailing  use  throughout.) 

Psalms  for  the  day :  the  particular  psalms  appointed  for 
each  day  so  that  the  whole  Psalter  is  said  or  sung  in  the 
course  of  a  definite  period,  e.  g.  a  week  or  fas  in  the  Church 
of  England),  a  month.  Proper  psalms :  see  PROPER  a.  a. 
t  Seven  Psalms :  (spec.)  the  seven  PENITENTIAL  psalms. 

f  961  /KTIIEI.WOI  i)  Kule  St.  Benet  Contents  6  [ch.]  x,  Hu 
fela  pseatma  on  nihtlicum  tidum  to  singenne  synt. . .  xviii,  Hu 
fela  sealma  burh  ba  sylfan  tida  sceolan  beon  gecwedene. 
c  icoo  Afs.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ivi.  9  p«M  ic  Code  swj-lce  sealmas 
singe,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  7  pis  wite^ede  dauid  be  be  salm 
scop  in  be  saTtere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7969-70 1  Colt.)  Of  al  be 
psalmes  o  he  sauter,  pis  psalme  \Gdtt.,  etc.,  salme]  o  penance 
has  na  per.  c  1300  Beket  1084  He.  .seide  furst  be  set  sames 
IS.  Enf.  Leg.  T.  137/1086  be  seuen  salmes]  and  sibbe  be 
letanve.  a  1340,  1398  [see  A.  a],  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
1768  When  gloria  efter  be  first  saulm  es  said.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Coin.  Prayer,  The  Table  and  Kalendar,  expressing  the 
Ordre  of  the  Psalmes  and  Lessons,  to  bee  saya  at  Matyns 
and  Euensong.  1660  WOOD  Life  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  I.  359  The 
singing  of  psalmes  after  supper. .on  the  Lord'sday.  1711 
STKELB  Spect.  No.  284  P  6,  I  had  one  Day  set  the  Hundredth 
Psalm.  1856  A^ny  Cartton  35  They  now  read  the  psalms 
for  the  day,  taking  each  a  verse  in  turn.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
21  May  7/2  The  Psalm  [cvii]  is  usually  read  as  part  of  the 
simple  services  which  take  place  on  Sunday  on  ships  at 
sea.  For  that  reason  it  is  known  as  the  Sailors'  Psalm. 

b.  The  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Name  of 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  forming 
the  hymn-book  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  nscd 
also  in  Christian  worship  from  the  earliest  times ; 
the  Psalter.  Often  called  the  Psalms  of  David, 
in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  they,  or  part  of 
them,  were  composed  by  David  king  of  Israel. 

In  Luke  xxiv.  44  used  for  that  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment containing  the  Psalms  :  ~  HAGIOGRAPHA. 

<~95p  LiHiiisf.  Gasp.  Luke  xxiv.  44  Alle  3a  awritteno  sin* 
don  in  ee  moses  &  wilzo  &  salmas  of  mec.  1381  WYCLIP 
ibiii.^  Alle  thingis ..  wbiche  ben  writun  inthelawe  of  Moyses, 
and  m  prophetis,  and  in  salines,  of  me.  1581  Acc.-Bk.  W. 
Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  117  Another  boke  of  St. 
Chrysostomes  upo'  the  salmes.  1817  D'OvLY  A  MANT 
Bible  II.  Psalms  Introd.,  The  Book  of  Psalms.. contains 
the  productions  of  different  writers.  These.. are  called 
however  the  Psalms  of  David,  because  a  great  part  of  them 
were  composed  by  him.  1896  ADENEY  Hmv  to  read  tlte 
Bible  n.  I.  iv.  88  Even  in  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect ..  the  historical  method. 

8.  allrit.  and  Comb.,  aspsalm-droner,  -expounder, 
-maker,  -poet,  -translator ;  psalm-quoting,  -saying, 
-singing  sbs.  and  adjs. ;  psalm-melo  dicon  (see 
quot.);  psa'lm  singer,  one  who  sings  psalms; 
spec,  one  who  maintains  the  singing  of  (biblical) 
psalms  (as  opposed  to  hymns)  in  public  worship; 
t  psalm-song  Obs.,  (a)  in  OE.  (stafmsan^,  the 
singing  of  psalms ;  (t)  in  Ormin  (sallmsang},  the 
Book  of  Psalms  (or  the  Hagiographa  :  see  2  b) ; 
psalm-tone,  any  one  of  the  Gregorian  tones  or 
chants  to  which  the  Psalms  were  (or  are)  sung ; 
psalm-tune,  a  tune  set  to  a  metrical  version  of  a 
psalm.  See  also  PSALM-BOOK,  -WRIGHT. 

1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gertnitins  iv.  27  Who ^ gave.  ..Each 
forfeit  crown  To  "psalm-droners  And  canting  groaners.  138* 
WVCLIF  2  Stun,  xxiii.  i  A  solempne  "salm  maker  of  Yrael. 
1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Did.  Jlfui.  Terms,  'Psalm 
Melodicon,  an  instrument  invented  in  1828  by  Schuhmacber 
Weinrich.  It  was  a  wind  instrument  with  keys  and  ventages, 
imitating  the  tone  of  several  orchestral  instruments.  1705 
HICKERINUILL  Priest-cr.  iv.  (1721)  208  Hopkins  and  Stern, 
hold,  or  the  more  modern  'Psalm-Poets.  1963  FOXE  A.  <y 
M.  1499/1  The  'psalmsaying  friars  brought  him  to  his 
standing,  &  there  left  him.  1806  .V/crf.  "Jrnl.  XV.  »n 
He  was  the  best  'psalm-singer  in  the  whole  congregation. 
1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strata's  Low  C.  Warres  m.  61  At  this 
'psalm-singing  and  these  night-sermons,  tumults  were 
raised  in  both  Cities,  between  such  at  favoured  and  such  as 
hated  them.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women  ft  B.\\.  xi.  280 
The  psalm-singing  old  seamen  of  the  Commonwealth. 
cioso  ByrhtftrtKs  Handboc  in  Anflia  (1885)  VIII.  319 
Mid  "sealmsange  godes  lof  up  ahebban.  c  «joo  ORMIS 
14291  pa  bokess . .  waerenn  Moysaesess  boc,  &  Sallmsang,  & 
Profetess.  1889  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mas.  IV. 
655/2  The  Gregorian  *Psalm-Tones  are ..  the  oldest  Melo- 
dies now  known  to  be  in  existence.  Ibid.  656/2  The  Psalm- 
Tones.,  are  eight  in  number — one  in  each  of  the  first  eight 
Modes.  1709  WATTS  Lyric  Poems  Pref,  Wks.  1813  IX. 
224,  I  have  too  often  fettered  my  thoughts  in  the  narrow 
metre  of  our  old  *psalm-translators.  X6M  (title)  All  the 
French  'Psalm  tunes  with  English  words.  Being  a  collection 
of  Psalms  accorded  to  the  verses  and  tunes  generally  vsed  in 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  Germany.  1856 
EMEBSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristxr.  Wks.  (Bohn)Il.  go  To  an 
American,  whose  country  is  whitewashed  all  over  by 
unmeaning  names.. or  named  al  a  pinch  from  a  psalm- 
tune.  1871  R.  B.  VAL-GHAN  5/.  Thomas  f/ Afuia  I.  549 
In  the  above  'psalm-words,  three  things  are  touched  upon. 
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PSALM. 

Psalm,  v.    Also  i  salmian ;    4  salme.      [f. 
prec.  sb. :  cf.  to  hymn.} 
1.  fa.  intr.  To  sing  psalms.  Otis.      o.  trans. 


To  sing  or  celebrate  in  psalms. 


tne  same  me  uigiiti.  •«--  — 3T  j — . j  \.  u  .  .  11 

(,637)  30  He  that  only  sings  unto  God. .he  doth  but  talk 
of  his  wondrous workes  ;  but  he  that  Psalmes  it.  .he  glories 
in  his  holy  Name.  1849  tr.  .«.  Augustine's  Expos.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  III.  315  He  psalmeth  to  His  name,  that  worketh  unto 
His  glory. 

2.  trans.  To  say  or  sing  a  psalm  to  or  over.  rare. 

1800  KEATINGE  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  n.  (1849)  5" 
We  cured  our  wounds  with  oil,  and  by  a  soldier  called  Juan 
Catalan,  who  blessed  us  and  psalmed  us,.. we  found  our 


him  of  all  his  complaints. 

Hence  Psalmed  ppl.  a.  (in  quot.  ?  composed  as 
psalms,  or  in  the  form  of  sacred  poetry)  ;  Psa-lm- 
ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

13. .  St.  Erkenwolde  277  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
272  He  says  in  his  sothe  psalmyde  writtes :  pe  skilfulle  &  be 
vnskathely_skeltone  ay  to  me.  165*  BENLOWES  Theoph.  in. 
li 
1" 
0u 

Sweet  the  psalming,  borne  on  high, 

Psa'lm-bOOk.  In  i  *sealm-boc,  2-3  salm  boo. 
[Cf.  ON.  psalma-bik,  mod.  Icel.  salma-bdk,  Norw. 
salmebok,  Sv/.psalmbok,  Da.  salmebog ;  G^t.  psalm- 
buch,  Du.  psalmboek.}  t  a.  The  Book  of  Psalms : 
see  PSALM  sb.  zb.  Obs.  b.  A  book  or  volume 
containing  the  Psalms,  esp.  a  metrical  version  of 
them  for  use  in  public  worship. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  69  Bete  we  gerne,  and  ben  after- 
ward be  edinesse  be  be  salm  boc  of  specS.  1579-80  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  266  That  houshaldaris  have 
Bybillisand  Psalmebuikis.  1644  Direct.  Pttbl.  Worship  40 
Every  one  that  can  reade  is  to  have  a  Psalm-book.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  iii,  See  this  bundle  of  ballads.  .1  wheedled  an 
old  woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  them  better  than  her 
psalm-book.  1842  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  i.  iv.  (1874)  42 

Tis  Israel's  Psalm-book  sweet  by  inspiration  wrought. 
Psalmic  (sarlmik,  sa'rnik),  a.  rare.     [f.  PSALM 
sb.  +•  -ic,  or  ad.  Chr.  Gr.  <fia\iux-6s,  f.  !fia\n»s  PSALM  : 
cf.  J.psalmique.]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
character  of  a  psalm  or  psalms. 

1835  Tail's  Mug.  II.  581  The  sudden  ebullition  of  a 
psalmic  chorus.  1875  J.  MORISON  in  Expositor  I.  194  Who 
has  a  right  to  say  that  the  wings  of  the  Psalmic  bards  were 
so  feeble  that  [etc.]?  1898  J.  ROBERTSON  Poetry  <y  Relig. 
Ps.  xiii.  323  The  greater  part  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 

Micah  is  quite  psalmic  in  thought  and  expression. 

Psalmist  (sa-mist,  sse'lmist).  [ad.  late  L. 
psalmista  (sth  c.  Jerome),  f.  psalm-us:  see  -1ST. 

Jn  OF.  psalmistre  (i2th  c.),  psalmiste,  salmis/e, 

saumiste,  samislre  ;  mod.F.  psalmiste.     Cf.  Ger., 

Du.,  Da.  psalmist.} 
1.  The  author  of  a  psalm  or  psalms ;   almost 

always  with  def.  art.  as  a  title  for  David  considered 

as  the  author  of  the  Psalms,  or  as  a  designation  of 

the  author  of  any  one  of  them. 
1483  CAXTON  Cato  G  viij  b,  As  the  psalmyste  sayth.     1539 

BIBLE   (Great)   2  Sam.  xxiii.  2  The   noble   Psalmist  of 

Israel.     1633  GOUGE  Serm.  Extent  God's  Provid.  §  4  The 

Psalmist  noteth  it  as  a  branch  of  Gods  incomparable  glory. 


a  1720  J.  HUGHES  Div.  Poetry  23  She  tun'd  to  pious 
notes  the  psalmist's  tyre.  1838  [see  PSALM  B.  1 1.  1875 
MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  iv.  103  To  say  out  of  the  depth  of 
your  own  experience  what  the  Psalmist  said.  1890  KIRK- 
PATRICK  Bk.  Psalms  i.  Introd.  L  10  The  Psalmists  celebrate 
the  moral  law  as  the  guide  of  human  conduct.  1895 
Ibid.  n.  xliv.  235  A  Maccabaean  Psalmist. 

2.  Eccl.  A  member  of  one  of  the  minor  clerical 
orders  (formerly  recognized  in  some  sections  of 
the  Church)  discharging  the  functions  of  a  chorister 
or  cantor.  Hist.  , 

1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  n.  iii.  (1567)  98  The  Psalmistes 
or  Singers  office  was,  to  singe  the  Psalmes.  1624  BEDELL 
Lett.  xi.  140  As  if  all  that  are  made  Priests  among 
you  were  Psalmists,  Sextens,  Readers,  Exorcists,  Torch- 
bearers,  Subdeacons,  and  Deacons  before.  1716  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  184  Some  in  that  [i.  e.  the  Roman]  Church  exclude 
a  Bishop  ;  and  others  therein  make  nine  Orders,  by  including 
t]ie  Bisnop  and  Psalmist.  1829  SOUTHEY  All  for  Lffve  ix. 
ii,  Choristers  and  Monks  and  Priests  And  Psalmists  there, 
and  Exorcists.  1901  Bp.  J.  WORDSWORTH  Ministry  of 
Grace  197  Psalmists  or  cboirmen  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Church  till  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

3.  As  the  title  of  a  book  of  psalmody,  or  of  a 
tune-book  for  use  in  public  worship. 

1842  (title)  The  Psalmist.    1858  (title)  The  Congregational 
Psalmist :  a  Companion  to  alt  the  New  Hymn-books,  pro- 
viding Tunes,  Chorales,  and  Chants  [etc.J. 

4.  Jig.  One  who  extols  or  '  sings  the  praises  '  of 
some  one  or  something,  rare. 

^1884  West.  Mont.  News  n  Sept.  4/3  The  psalmists  of  the 
rising  diplomatist  tell  how.  .he  succeeded  in  Syria. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  i). 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  t,  Pr.  n.  xvi,  A  kind  of  Psalmist 
solemnity.     1858  —  Fredk.  Ct.  ix.  iii.  (1872)  III.  86  Going 
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out  to  witness  it,  with  something  of  a  poetic,  almost  of  a    | 
psalmist  feeling.    1891  ESFINASSK  Voltatrex.1.  i77.He  breaks    , 
forth  inio  almost  Psalmist-like  praises  of  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Creator. 

t  Psalmister.    Ol>s.    Also  salm-.     [a.  Or 

(p)salmistre  :  see  prec.]     a.  A  person  appointed 
to  sing  psalms  :  =  prec.  2.     b.    =  prec.  I. 
1387    TREVISA   Higden   (Rolls)  VII.   195   pat  .  .  ;e  have    j 
salmystres  [HIDDEN  psalmicines]  or  saienge  of  psalmes  of    j 
pe  psawtre  fourty  ny}tes.    1395  Pwwnr  ffMWUtr.  (HJIJ 
58  The  salmistere  seith  to  God,  '  I  am  parteneer  of  alle  that 
dreden  thee  '.     c  1440  Jacob's  Well  6  He  may  seye  with 
psalmystre  :  '  Torrentes  iniquitatis  conturbauerunt  me  . 


«535  STEWART  Cran.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  101  In  sanc 
make  ceremonie,  Witht  .  .  psalmistrie  for  to  be  said 
1649  MILION  Eikon.  i.  10  From  such  a  kind  of 


1483  Cath.  Angl.  317/1  .. 

t  Psa-lmistry.  06s.  [f.  PSALMIST  +  -BY.] 
The  office  or  work  of  a  psalmist  in  either  sense. 

In  sanctuar  for  to 
aid  and  sung. 

1649  MILION  Eikon.  i.  10  From  such  a  kind  of  Psalmistry, 
or  any  other  verbal  Devotion,  without  the  pledge  and  earnest 
of  sutable  deeds.  1650  J.  COTTON  Sing.  Ps.  37  He  would 
inspire  some  or  other  Member  of  the  Church  with  such  a.. 
Spirit  of  Psalmistry. 

Psa-lmleSS,  a.  rare.  [f.  PSALM  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  psalm  ;  unaccompanied  by  a  psalm. 

1613  HOLYDAV  Serin.  (1626)  16  You  shall  never  find  him  in 
a  Psalmelesse  action. 

Psalmodic  (sselmp-dik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  type 
*>f,a\ny  &K-OS  (cf.  late  Gr.  if/a\fUfSiKais  ,  Eustathius 
c  1  1  60)  :  see  PSALMODY  and  -1C,  and  cf.  F.  psalmo- 
diqite.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  psalmody  ;  having  the 
style  or  character  of  psalmody,  loosely  =  PSALMIC. 

1749  Numbers  in  Poet.  Comp.  31  Psalmodic  Musick  thus 
improved  comes  nearer  to  Recitative.  1774  WARTON  Hist. 
Kng.  Poetry  x\v.  (1840)  III.  148  The.  .design  was.  .to  accom- 
modate every  part  of  the  service  to  the  psalmodic  tone. 
1813  BVRON  Juan  xi.  Ivii,  Pegasus  has  a  psalmodic  amble. 
1898  J.  ROBERTSON  Poetry  Of  Relif.  Ps.  xni.  323  The  books 
of  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  have  each  a  chapter  entirely 
psalmodic  in  construction. 

So  Psalmodial  ,-ffu-dial),  Psalmodloal  (-fa-) 

aJjs. 

1848  K  H.  DIGBV  Com  f  Hum  I.  315  Their  language  became 
psalmodial.  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mtis.  170  If  Queen  Elizabeth 
patronized  Cathedral  Music  exclusively,  she  did  not  inter- 
dict Psalmodical.  [Cf.  quot.  1774  above.] 

Psalmodist  (sa-mtfdist,  sse-lm-).  [f.  PSALMODY 

+  -1ST,  or  f.  PSALMODIZE  :  see  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  psalmody  ; 
a  singer  of  psalms. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  Pref.  F  2  The  Spirits  and  inflamed 
Affections,  and  Voices  of  Psalmodists.  1740  Uui-a.  Spectator 
19  July  1/3  A  young  Man,  who  was  a  Member  of  a  Society 
of  Psalmodists.  1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  III.  370 
Like  a  company  of  psalmodists  in  a  country  church. 

b.  =  PSALMIST  2.  ?  Obs. 

1726  J.  HF.ALEY  Prim.  Liturgy  n  Let  the  Psalmodist  say, 
To  the  praise  of  God,  let  us  sing  a  Part  of  the  —  Psalm, 
verse  the  —  &c.  1716  AYLIFFE  Parergon  400  The  Canonists 
make  nine  Orders  in  the  Church,  reckoning  the  Psalmodist 
and  the  Tonsura  into  the  Number. 
f2.  A  writer  of  psalms:  =  PSALMIST  i.  Obs. 
a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  vi.  252  The  writers  of  these 
Hagiographa  might  be  termed  psalinodists.  1669  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  I.  ill.  i.  15  Plato's  Rapsodist  ..  seems  exactly 
parallel  to..  the  Jewish  Psalmodist.  1886  W.  R.  SMITH  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  29/1  He  [Solomon]  is  not  recognized  as 
a  psalmodist  by  the  most  ancient  tradition. 

b.  The  author  of  a  metrical  version  or  para- 

phrase of  the  Psalms  for  singing  :  cf.  PSALMODY  i  b. 

1885  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  III.  495  note,  The  English 

Psalmodists,  Cox,  Whittingham,  Heath,  and  others,  were 

at  work  in  this  reign. 

Fsalmodize  (sa'mijyaiz,  sse'lm-),  v.  [ad. 
med.L.  psalmoJisdre  (Du  Cange),  f.  psalmodi-a  : 
see  -IZE.]  intr.  To  practise  psalmody  ;  to  sing 
psalms.  Hence  Psa-lmodizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  11.  620  Secular  chanons,  of 
great  humilitie,  To  synge  and  psalmodise  oure  sauiour 
vnto.  1759  J.  G.  COOPER  tr.  Cresset's  I'cr-vert  n.  45.1" 
short,  the  bird  perform'd  his  part  In  all  the  psalmodising 
art.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  (1818)  II.  vn.  173  A  kind 
of  nasal  psalmodizing. 

Psalmody  (sa'm&li,  sse-lm<5ili),  sb.  Also  5 
salmody,  (o  salmede).  [ad.  late  L.  psalmodia 
(4th  c.  in  Jerome),  a.  Gr.  \fia\iUfiSla  singing  to  the 
harp,  f.  i/ia\py$6s  psalmist,  f.  ^otA/xos  psalm  +  aJSr; 
song  ;  in  Chr.  Gr.  ,  psalm-singing,  composing  of 
psalms.] 

1.  The  action,  practice,  or  art  of  singing  psalms 
(or  sacred  vocal  music  in  general,  including  hymns 
and  anthems),  esp.  in  public  worship. 
Now  almost  exclusively  used  of  the  art  or  practice. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  v.  i  Lord  persayue  my  wordis  b1 
is  \K  psalmodye  of  my  mouth,  c  1450  Si.  Cut/lbcrt  (Surtees) 
4051  All  be  matyns  tyme  he  stode,  And  psalmody  sange 
andsayde,  l^CatA.Axgl.  317/1  A  Salmody,  psalmodia. 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerburge  i.  2272  In  prayer  and 
psalmody  for  his  helthe  and  solace.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr. 
N.  T.  i  Cor.  xiv.  26  Let  all  your  Gifts,  whether  of  Psalmody, 
or  Doctrine,  or  Languages,  or  Revelation,  or  Interpretation, 
be  used  to  Edification,  a  1711  KEN  Sim  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
IV.  363  When  God  the  grace  of  Psalmody  infus'd.  1841 
p  ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  327  The  passion  for  psalmody 
itself  is  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

attrib.  1868  STEVENSON  Let.  July  in  Scribner's  Mag.  (1899) 
XXV.  31/1  As  we  went  home  we  heard  singing.  .  .  It  was  a 
psalmody  class. 

b.  The  arrangement  of   psalms    for    singing; 
hence,  psalms  and  hymns  so  arranged,  collectively. 


PSALTER. 

'554-5  Ktc.  St.  .Mary  at  Hill  399  Paid  for  a  boke  of 
salmede,  ij  s.  1718  WATTS  (title)  A  Short  Essay  toward  the 
Improvement  of  Psalmody.  Ibid.  Wks.  1813  IX.  7  We  are 
to  suit  part  of  our  psalmody  to  the  gospel-state,  as  well  as 
borrow  part  from  the  Old  Testament.  1879  M.  PATTISON 
Milton  vii.  89  Milton's  paraphrase  of  the  P&alms  belongs  to 
history,  but  to  the  history  of  psalmody,  not  that  of  poetry. 

f2.  The  Book  of  Psalms.  Obs.  rare-'1. 

1471  RIPJ.EY  Comp.  Alch.  in.  iii.  in  Ashin.  Theatr.  Ckcm. 
Brit.  (1652)  i39'l'hus  spoken  by  the  Prophet  yn  the  Psalmody. 

1 3.  The  place  where  psalms  are  sung ;  the  choir 
of  a  church.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  Pref.  Avij,  It  is  reported,  that 
he  went  often  into  the  Psalmody  and  sung  himself. 


Psalmody,    v.    rare.      [In 


c.,   ad.   F. 


•almodier  (i  2th  c.  in  Littre) ;  in  mod.  use  f.  prec. 
'sb.]  a.  intr.  =  PSALMODIZE.  b.  trans.  To  cele- 
brate as  in  psalmody ;  to  '  hymn '.  Hence 
Psa-lmodying  vbl.  sb. 

c  1450  Cffo.  Jlfyst.  xli.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  388  Of  qwyche  hefne 
and  erthe  eche  tyme  pshalmodyeth.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas 
Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  260  They  herde  the  sayd  Joseph  and 
his  bretheren  whiche  songen  and  psalmodyed.  1837 
CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.  (1857)  IV.  119  The  French  Revolution 
..is  an  event,  .still  to  be  celebrated  and  psalmodied.  1850 
—  Latter-d.  Pamph.  L  10  My  dear  household,  cease  sing- 
ing and  psalmodying ;  lay  aside  your  addles,  take  out  your 
work-implements,  if  you  have  any. 

f  Psa'lmograpb..  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  psalmo- 
graph-us,  a.  Gr.  ^oA/io7pad>-os,  f.  ^a\j«-os  psalm, 
+  --y/xKpos  writing,  a  writer.  So  rnod.F.  psalmo- 
graphe]  The  author  of  a  psalm  or  psalms : 
=  PSALMIST  i. 

1542  BECON  Davids  Harp  viii.  Wks.  1564  I.  159  As  the 
Psalmograph  sailh :  The  vngodly  hath  the  ouerhand,  and 


^j/./^    _^ ^ 

of  the  2.  PsalnTspoken  of  the"terrors  of  Gods  indignation. 
So  tPsalmo-grapher.tFsalmo-gr  aphist  rare-", 
in  same   sense;    f  Psalmo'tfraphy   rare-",   the 
writing  of  psalms. 

1611  LOE  Blisse  Bright.  Beauty  (1614)  52  (T.)  The  psalmo- 
giapher  setteth  him  out,  in  the  person  of  Solomon,  to  be  of 
surpassing  beauty.  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  10  The  Psalmo- 
graphers  Prophecy,  if  applyed  to  these  times  will  prove .  .an 
exact  History.  1656  BLOUNT  Gbssofr.,  Psaimography,  the 
writing  of  Psalms.  1727  BAILEY  voL  II,  Psalmograplust,  a 
Writer  of  Psalms. 

t  Psa-lmonize,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [irreg.  ?  after 
harmonize,  or  error  for  psalmodize.\  intr.  To 
sing  psalms  :  =  PSALMODIZE. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  416  b/i  In  syngnyng,  psalmo. 
nysyng,  &  glorefyeng  god. 

t Pgalmwright.  Obs.  Forms:  I  psalm-, 
sealmwyrhta,  2  salmwurhta,  3  psalm-,  salm- 
wurhte,  salmwrihte,  -wruhte.  [f.  PSALM  sb.  + 
OE.  wyrhta  worker,  WRIGHT.]  =  PSALMIST  I. 

<  looo  ^£LFEIC  Horn.  II.  82  Efne  se  psalmwyrhta  understod 
on  hwilcum  ^edeorfum  bis  mennisce  lif  is  gelogod.  c  1000 
—  OnO.ff  N.  Test.  (Grein)  i  Swa  swa  se  sealmwyrhta  bus 
sang,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  1 1 7  For  bon  cweS  pe  salmwurhta. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  256,  &  sigge  mid  te  salmwurhte, '  Corripiet 
me  Justus  [etc.] '.  c  1230  Hali  Mcid.  )  Dauid  ]K  salmwrihte 
speke3  ibe  sauter.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  215  pus 
seiS  be  salmwruhte  dauitS  ibe  sawter. 

Psalmy  (sa'mi),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PSALM  so.  + 
-Y.]  Apt  or  disposed  for  a  psalm. 

1858  BAILEY  Age  113  When  once  a  man  feels  sermonish  or 
psalmy. 

Psa-loid,  a.,  an  alteration  of  PSALLOID,  due  to 
an  Assumed  derivation  from  Gr.  if>a\ls,  ^o\i8-  pair 
of  shears,  also  a  vault  (  =  L.  fornix) :  see  quots. 

Psaloid  from  t/*aA«  is  as  incorrectly  formed  as  psalloid 


arched  work  :  terminal  -Iocs.)  A  not.  Resembling  an  aixh  ; 
arch-like ;  arched  :  psa'loid.  . .  The  Corpus  psaloides  is 
another  term  for  the  fornix,  simply  meaning  the  arched 
body.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Psa'loid,  like  an  arch,  arched. 
Psalter  (s§'ltaj).  Forms :  see  below.  [In 
OE.  (f)s.altere  (  =  OttG.ftatttri,  -tare,  mostly  sal- 
tart,  -tdre,  -teri,  MHG.  sailer,  Ger.  psalter;  ON. 
(p}sa!tari,  Icel.  sallari,  Sw.  psaltere,  Da.  salter 
(psalter)},  ad.  L.  psallerium.  In  ME.  sauter,  a. 
AF.  sauter  =  OF.  sautier  (ps-~},  saltier,  saultier 
(ps-},  in  F.  psaulier  (i6th  c.)  -  Pr.  (p)salteri, 
satiteri,  Sp.,  It.  salterio,  Pg.  psalterio ;  all  :- 
L.  psallerium,  a.  Gr.  iJ/aA.TijjMOV  a  stringed  instru- 
ment played  by  twanging,  f.  ^dAA€ii>  to  twang; 
also  in  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (e.g. 
Jerome  a  430)  a  name  for  the  '  Psalms  of  David '. 
The  initial  ps-,  rare  in  OE.  and  ME.  as  in  OF., 

!  frequent  from  I4th  c.,  has  been  the  established 
spelling  from  i6th  c.,  but  the  /,  pronounced  in 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Du.,  etc.,  remains  mute  in  Eng.  The  / 

i  was  preserved  in  OE.,  was  inserted  occasionally  in 
ME.  as  in  OF.,  and  usually  from  ijth  c. ;  it  is 
now  always  pronounced.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  o.  1-3  saltere.  0.  2-6  sauter,  sawter,  3-5 
sautere,  4  sautre,  -tir,  4-5  sawtere,  5  sauteer, 
sawtyr,  -tre,  6  sater.  7.  4-6  salter,  -tere,  5 
saulter,  sawlter. 


PSALTER. 
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PSALTRES3. 


a.  .1900  tr.  litmus  Hist.  in.  xix.  [xxvii.]  (1890)  24*  pict 
jcgbwcke  daije  alne  .saltere.  .a.sunge.  t  1000,  c  1175  Sultere 
[bee  B.  i].  c  isoo  I  'tit-s  4-  Virtues  113  Iii  dessere  noli  militc 
i»  iwriten  on  3e  saltere. 

ft.  c\vj$Lanib,  Horn.  135  On  .me  stude  in  be  sauter.  •'  1x40 
Lo/song  in  Coil.  Hoin.  215  pus  sei5  ..  dauiA  ibe  sawicr. 
a  lyooCurtfrM.  11616  (Cott.)  pan  com  beprophecial  cler.To 
dede,  bat  said  cs  in  sauter  \othcr  J/5Xclcre,sautere].  1362 
LANGL.  f.  PI.  A.  viii.  47  So  seib  the  sautcr  and  sapience 
bobe.  V«  1400  Morte  Arth.  3317  The  sexte  hade  a  wvwtere 
semliche  bowndene.  1430-40  l.vix;.  Bockas  ix.  xiv.  (MS. 
Bodl.  263)  420/1  Vpon  a  vers  write  in  the  Sauteer.  c  1440 
Now.  in  Wr.-W  dicker  720/1  Hoc  psalterium^  a  s;iwtyr. 
1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sauter  a  boke,  Jsaltfcr.  154?  8  AVc. 
St.  Mary  at  f  I  iii  317  Item,  for  vj  new  sawters  in  englisshe 
for  the  quyer. 

y.  c  1375  6V.  Leg.  Saints  x.  {Mathou}  566  A  prophet  til 
hym  dcie,  And  makare  of  be  saltere.  1474  CAXTON  C/iisse 
67  Dauyd  preyseth  inoche  iti  thesawlter  the  trewe  labourers. 
c  1540  Invent,  in  Trans.  Land.  <$•  Midd.v.  Archxol,  Soc.  IV. 
371  Itm  on  bothe  sydes  the  quyer  iij  sailers. 

2.  a.  i  psaltere.  &.  4  psauter,  psawtre,  4-5 
psautere,  4-6  psawter.  7.  5-  psalter  (5  psaltyr, 
6  epalter). 

a.  c  looo  .V<i  f,  Leeckd.  III.  202  Cinibalan  "iVSe  psalteras. 

ft.  a  1340  HAMPOLB  Psalter  Prol.  3  |>is  boke  is  cald  be 
psautere.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  195  bat  50 
have  psalmystres  or  saienge  of  psahnes  of  be  psawtre  fourty 
nyjtes.  1:1400  AfAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxv.  261  David  scythe  in 
the  Pwutere.  1511  FABYAN  Will  in  Chron.  (1811)  Prcf.  5 
To  say  oon  tyme  our  Lady  psawter. 

y.  c  1470  Psaltyr  [see  B.  6],  1509  FISHER  Fun.Serni.  Ctcss 
Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  295  Many  other  prayers  &  psalters 
of  Dauyd.  1513  BKAUSHAW  St.  Wcrburgc  \.  2^46  And 
deuoutely  say..  Dauyd  spalter  holly  knelynge  with  great 
reuerence.  1530  (title)  The  Psalter  of  David,  in  Englishe. 
S.  Signification. 

I.  1.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  as  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

1900  [see  A.  i].  ciaaoALu-McOttO.  "J--V.  Test.  (Grein)  7 
Se  saltere  ys  an  boc,  be  he  [David]  geselte  burhgod  betwux 
o5rum  bocum  on  bxre  bibliothecan.  c'  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  ^ 
Dauid  be  be  salm  scop  in  be  saltere.  a,  is«S  Ancr.  R.  288 
Dauid,  ide  sauter,  cleoped  hlne  dogge.  a  1300,  1369,  1474 
[see  A.  i  |3,  y].  154^-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  t'rayer  Introd., 
The  Psalter  shalbe  red  through  once  euery  Moneth.  1651 
Hoiiohs  Levlath.  lit.  xxxiii.  202  The  Psalter  was  compiled, 
and  put  into  the  form  it  now  hath,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews.  178*  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  ix.  152  [Pay]  by 
twenty  repetitions  of  the  psalter.  1864  Reader  n  June  740 
We  put  ourselves  in  a  rignt  position  towards  the  Psalter  by 
regarding  it  as  the  national  Hymn-book  of  the  Jewish  people. 

b.  A  translation  or  particular  version  (prose  or 
metrical)  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  :  e.  g.  a  Latin, 
English,  Chinese  Psalter  ;  the  Prayer-book  Psalter, 
the  Scotch  Metrical  Psalter,  etc. 

AV///U//,  6Vi///tft«,  and  Hebraic  Psalters  :  the  three 
successive  fotms  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  pre- 
pared by  St.  Jerome  ;  the  first  a  slight  recension  of  the  Old 
Latin  text,  after  the  LXX  ;  the  second  a  more  thorough 
recension,  ba^cd  on  Origen's  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX  ; 
the  third  a  new  translation  by  Jerome  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  first  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  liturgy;  the  second 
was  extensively  used  in  Gaul,  and  north  of  the  Alps,  and 
was  subsequently  adopted  in  the  Vulgate,  in  which  Jerome's 
Hebraic  Psalter  (which  properly  belonged  to  the  Vulgate) 
failed  to  supersede  it.  Prayer-book  Psalter^  the  English 
version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  not  displaced  by  the  later  version  in  the  Bible  of  1611. 

c  1050  Charter  of  Leofric  in  Kemble  Cod,  Dipl.  IV.  275  Nu 
3aer  synd.  .tropere  and  u.  salteras  and  se  briddan  saltere 
swa  man  sing3  on  Rome.  1387  TREVISA  Htgden  (Rolls)  V. 
183  lerom.  .amended  also  be  sauter  of  be  seventy  bat  was 
boo  i-used  wel  nylj  in  alle  chirches,  and  pat  psauter  was  eft 
appeyred,  and  he  translated  it  newe  ajen  j..  bat  sauter  [isj 
i-cleped  beFrensche  sawter,  psalterium  Oallicanum;  )!t  he 
made  be  bridde  translacioun  of  be  psawter  from  word  to 
word.  1549  (/tY/tf)Tbe  Psalter  or  Psafmesof  Dauid  after  the 
TransJacion  of  the  great  Bible,  poynted  as  it  shall  be  songe 
in  Churches.  1713  GIBSON  Life  Spelinan  in  S.'s  Wks,  Pref. 
Cjb,  In  the  Year  1640  he  [John  Spelman]  publish  'd  the 
Saxon  Psalter  from  an  ancient  MS.  of  Sir  Henry's.  1756-7 
tr.  Keyslerf$  Trav.  (1760)  I.  250  Dr.  R.  .  .fetched  out  of  his 
closet  a  Chinese  psalter,  sent  him  as  a  curiosity  by  the 
cardinal  de  Tournon.  1889  H.  E.  WOOLDKIDGE  m  Grove 
Diet.  Mns.  IV.  752  Sternhold's  translations  [1549],  [are]  the 
nucleus  of  the  metrical  Psalter  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
1905  W.  ALOIS  WRIGHT  in  Westm.  Gas.  29  July  a/i  Cover- 
't.tk  first  translation  of  the  Bible  was  published  in  1535, 
and  he  was  employed  in  producing  the  Great  Bible  of  15^0, 
known  as  Crumwell's,  and  the  edition  of  April  1540,  whicn 
first  had  Cranmer's  preface.  From  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  which  appeared  in  these  three  Bibles  the  Prayer- 
book  Psalter  has  been  formed. 

c.  A  copy  of,  or  a  volume  containing,  the  Psalms, 
esp.  as  arranged  for  liturgical  or  devotional  use. 

c  looo  Canons  o/,-E(fric  §  21  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  350  J»a 
halgan  bee,  saltere  &  pistol-boc  £  godspell-boc  &  msesse- 
boc.  a  xa»5  Ancr.  K.  44  Verslunge  of  hire  sautere,  redinge 
of  Englichs,  o&er  of  Fremchs,  holi  meditacluns.  V  a  1366 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  431  A  sauter  held  she  faste  in  hondc. 
c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks,  (1880)  41  Deuyn  officis-.out  taken  b« 
-.uiiir,  of  wheche  bei  may  haue  breuyaries,  bat  is  smalc 
sautcris  or  abreggid.  1431  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  27  Also 
iiij  grayels  &  iij  sawters.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
164  Mailing  a  Psalter  in  his  hand.  1833  J.  HOLLAND 
Miinuf.  Metal  II.  74  In  an  old  psalterj  written  and  illumin- 
ated by  Eadwine,  a  monk,  about  the  time  of  king  Stephen. 

1  2.  A  selection  from,  or  portion  of,  the  Psalms, 
said  or  sung  at  a  particular  service  or  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose.  Obs* 

In  the  quots.  applied  to  the  psalms  recited  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dead. 

ciooo  in  Thorpe  Dipl.  Angi.  Aon  Sax.  (1865)  614  /Etc 
gemBcnes  hades  bro5ur  [singe]  twegen  salteras  sea!nKi..vi. 
uiaessan  o63e  .vi.  salteras  sealma.  £1300  Havehk  244 


i  Suutere*  deden  he  manic  reden.  bat  god  self  shuldc  his  soule 

:  leden  Into  heuenc.     1189  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  26  Euery 

I  brother  and  sister  shalpayen..a  peny  to  a  sauter  for  ye 

|  dedcs  soule.    c  1410  Chron.  Vilod.  3101  1'ylle  he  hadde  sayde 

.  hurre  sawter  alle.    1508  KKNNEUIK  Flyting  w.  D unbar  318 

t  Thow  says  for  titanic  few  psaltri>,  psalinu,  or  crcidis. 

3.  trans/.  Our  Lady's  psalter :  a  name  given  to 
j    the  rosary  on  account  of  its  containing  the  same 
I   number  (150)  of  Aves  as  there  are  psalms  in  the 

Psalter ;  also,  a  book  containing  this.  Jesus 
psalter:  a  form  of  devotion  consisting  of  15 
petitions,  each  beginning  with  a  tenfold  repetition 
of  the  name  Jesns  (which  is  thus  said  150  times). 

1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  {Lamb.  MS.)  220  So  mv?t  par- 
doun  be  gotun  to  sey  yche  day  a  lady  sawter.  14*5  (>>>/. 
Whittington's  Alms-la,  in  En  tick  London  (1766)  Iv.  354 
Say  three  or  two  sauters  of  our  lady  at  the  least:  that  is  to 
say,  threies  seaven  Ave  Marias,  witn  xv  Pater  Nosters,  and 
three  credes.  1500  Will  of  Odingsellis  (Somerset  Ho.),  A 
paire  of  small  corall  bedys  with  the  hoole  psalter  of  our 
lady.  1605-6  Act  3  Jos.  /,  c.  5  f  25  No  person . .  shall  bring 
from  beyond  the  Seas,  nor  shall  print,  sett,  or  buy  any  Popish 
Prymers,  Ladies  Psalters,  ManuelU,  Rosaries,  Popuhe 
Catech  ismes.  1632  High  Coin  miss  ion  Cases  (Cainden)  305 
That  we  are  as  carefull  in  printein^  the  Bible  as  they  are  of 
their  Jesus'  psalter.  1888  Gunn/ian  21  Nov.  1766/1  The 
version  in  the  Anglican  manual  already  mentioned,  .retains 
the  title  of  Je*us  Psalter,  while  by  its  direction  that  each 
principal  petition  should  be  said  once,  instead  often  times, 
it  abolishes  the  reason  for  which  the  name  of  Psalter  was 
applied. 

4.  Applied  to  certain  old  Irish  chronicles  in  verse 
{Psalter  of  Cashel >  Psalter  of  Tara  or  Temor\ 

1685  StiLLisoi'L.  Grig.  Brit.  v.  270  This  Psalter  of  Cashel 
is  one  of  the  most  Authentick  Histories  amung  them,  and  so 
called  because  done  in  Verse.  1793  HEI.V  tr.  O* Flaherty* 
Ogygia  11.240  A  book,  .which  we  call  the  Psalter  of  Temor, 
in  which  are  compiled  the  archives  of  the  Kingdom.  1830-3 
W.  CAKLLTON  Traits  <y  .Stories  Irish  Peas.  (1860)  I.  117 
notet  There  were  properly  only  two  Psalters,  those  of  Tara 
and  Cashel.  The  Psalters  were  collections  of  genealogical 
history,  partly  in  verse.  1803  JOYCE  Short  Hist.  Irel*  31 
A  book  of  annals  called  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  compiled 
by  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan. 

II.  5.  A  stringed  musical  instrument ;  =  PSAL- 
TKKY  i.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  ioooSa.tr.  Lce<.hd.  III.  202  Cinibalan  oASe  psalteras  oflSe 
strengas  ;ctriiian  saca  hit  jetacnaS.  <i  noo  I'oc.  in  Wr.- 
\V flicker  278/11  Sautbttcust  saltere.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter 
xlviii[i],  4,  Y..bhal  open  in  be  sauter  myn  purpose.  14.. 
Hger  <y  Grine  265  in  Furniv.  Pt-rcy  Folio  I.  362  Shee  laid 
a  souter  upon  her  knee  Thereon  shee  plaid  full  lovesomlye. 
1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  320/1  A  Sawtre  (A.  Sawter>,  nablttw, 
organnnt)  f>saltcrinm.  1551  HuLotr,  Psalter :,.also  an 
instrument  of  nmsicke  lyke  a  harpe.  163*  QUAKLKS  Div. 
Fancies  u.  Ixxvii,  T'  one  makes  the  Sermon,  t'  other  tunes 
the  Psalter.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Dettkalion  i.  i.  19  The  strings 
of  the  psalter,  The  shapes  in  the  marble,  Our  passing  deplore. 
fb.  Her.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  wind  instru- 
ment. Obs.  rare. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  56/2  He 
beareth  Azure,  a  psalter.  . .  This  may  also  be  termed,  a 
Recorder,  or  a  Shawm,  or  a  \Vyate... Note  that  all  thc:>e 
kind  of  wind  Instruments,  or  any  other,  which  receiueth  the 
sound  from  the  wind  of  the  mouth  of  a  man  are  euer  placed 
in  Armes  with  their  mouth  vpwards. 

III.  6.  Comb.  Psalter- bo  ok  ~  senses  l  and  2. 
c  i«x>  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  17  Dauid  in  be  salter  boc     13. . 

S.  Kng.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXXXII. 
308/72  In  pe  sauter-book  it  is  I-write  also,  t  1470  HKNKY 
Wallace  xi.  1393  A  Psaltyr  buk  Wallace  had  on  him  euir. 
1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  v.  61  What  els  is  the  psalter  boke 
then  the jjlasse  of  the  most  holy  trinite?  1551-1  in  Swaync 
Siirut/t  Chitrchiv.  Ace.  (1806)  96  For  a  sawter  booke,  xvjd. 
1559  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  411  Payd  for  iiij  sater  bookes. . 
xij  s.  1571  in  Nicolson  and  Burn  Hist.  $  A ntiq.  ll'estmorUi. 
4-  Cnni&M,  (1777)  II.  90  Also  four  psalter  books  in  metre. 

t  Psa'lterer.  Obs.  In  4  sautreour,  aauterer, 
sawtrer.  [ME.  sautreour ',  app.  an  Anglo- Fr. 
formation  from  sautrf ;  subseq.  conformed  to  Eng. 
agent-sbs.  in  -EK.]  A  player  on  the  psaltery. 

In  first  quoL  used  as  :-  psaltery,  app.  for  the  sake  of  rime. 

6X330  K.  BKCNNK  Chron.  Wticc  (Rolls)  11386  Many 
my  nest  rales  borow  out  be  toun,  Sum  blewe  trompe  and 
clarioun,  Harpes,  pypes,  and  labours,  Ffybeles,  sitoles, 
sautreours.  Belles,  chymbes,  and  symfan.  1381  WYCLIH 
2  Kings  iii.  15  Now  forsotbe  brynghh  to  me  an  sawtrcr. 
And  whanne  the  sawtrer  songe  (etc.). 

Psalterial  (pssel-,  so,ki«Tial),  a.  Anat.  and 
Zool.  [f.  PSALTEKI-UM  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  the 


Callosuin  and  the  Fornix  are  united  posteriorly  by  the 
psalterial  fibres.  1890  Cent.  Diet..  Psalterial^  us  the 
psalterml  aperture  of  the  reticulum;  the  psalterial  lamina:. 

Fsalterian  (psxl-,  solti«-rian),  a.  [f.  L. 
psaltcri-uni  PSALTERY,  PSALTER  +  -AN.]  a.  Of, 
like,  or  Tiaving  a  sound  like  that  of,  a  psaltery. 
t>.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  style  of,  the  Psalter. 

1819  KEATS  Lamia  \  14  Then  once  again  the  charmed  God 
began  An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  cars  it  ran  Warm, 
tremulous,  devout,  psalterian.  1893  A.  H.  Ki  v  M.  in 
Academy  n  Feb.  121/1  Mrs.  Barbauld's  ffjrmtu  in  frost 
for  Children  with  their  psalterian  stateliness. 

II  Fsalterion  (pssel-,  soHi-riffa).  Also  3  sal- 
terinn.  [In  ME.  a.  OF.  sal-,  sar-t  saterion 
(\Vace  nth  c.),  tnod.F.  psalterion9  ad.  L. psaltf- 
rium ;  in  mod.  use  a  transliteration  of  Or. 

^ClATljplOC  PSALTERY,  PSALTER.] 

1.  m  PSALTERY  i.    NOW/&/. 

t  iaos  LAY.  7000  Of  harpe  &  of  saltcriun,  of  fiSele  &  of 


i    coriun.     1530  PALM>K.  165  Psulttrion,  a  pMiltriun.      1579 
]    NORTH  Plutarch*  Thttnistocles  (1895)  I.  1*63  He  could  nu 
skill  to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  pkiyc  of  a  i^.iltci  i«n. 
1696  tr.  Dtt  Mont's  I'oy,  Leva/it  275  The  only  tolerable 
Instrument  they  have  U  the  Piallerion.      1875  BROWNIKC 
i    Aristoph.  Apol,  5677,  I  Mint  the  tablets,  the  psaltcrion,  M 
Rewarded  Sicily.     1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  31  My 
Angers  thou  ha*t  taught  to  con  Thy  flame-chorded  psafterion. 
2.  K.  C.  Ch.     —  PMAI.TEB  i  or  a. 
1893  M.-Htk  Feb.  221  With  regard  to  Vespers,  the  Pudte- 
rion  lays  down  the  law  in  this  way. 
Psa'lterist.    [f.  PHALTKU  +  -IST.]  ™  PHALTKRKU. 
1891  F.  THOMPSON  Sitter  Songs  (1895)  56  Yon  Apollonian 
J    harp.player,  Yon  wandering  psalterist  of  the  sky. 

II  Psalterium  (psael-,  nitfnUljJL  [L.  psalte- 
rium,  ad.  Gr.  ^aKryptov  PHALTEBY,  PHAI.TKK.J 

I.  1.    =*  PSALTKBY  I.     (Not  in  Kng.  use.) 

1871  Safnsty  Aug.  I.  201  The  fialterittm,  which  mu&t 
not  t>e  confounded  with  the  psalterion  of  the  i  jth  century, 
wasa  little  portable  harp.  18. .  S.  Kensington  Art  Handbk. 
No.  5.  35  The  psalterium  was  a  kind  of  Tyre  of  an  oblong 
Miuare  &bape.  ..It  was  played  with  a  rather  large  plectrum. 

2.   =»  PSALTKB  i  or  2.    (Not  in  Eng.  use.) 

i88j  in  OCIL.VIE:  hence  in  later  Diets. 

II.  3.    Anal,  and  Zool.    a.   ~  LYRA   4.      Cf. 
I'.-sAi.i.oin.     b.  The  third  stomach  of  a  ruminant ; 
the  omasum  or  manyplies. 


1857  DuNCLisoN  Mttt.  Diet. t  r>altcn'nwt  Lyra.  1858 
MAYNE  Extos.  Ltx.t  Psalttriunt,  another  name  for  the 
Lyra.  1868  OWBN  \\titl-r.  Aniiu.  III.  473  The  muscular 


alb; .close  the  entry  to  the  first  and  second  cavities,  and, 
drawing  that  of  the  psalterium,  nearer  to  the  gullet,  con- 
duct the  remasticatea  bolus  into  the  third  cavity.  1871 
HUXLEY  Anat.  I'ertebr.  Anim.  viii.  ^79  When  this  jx>rlionuf 
the  stomach  is  slit  open,  longitudinally,  the  lamella:  fall  apart 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  whence  it  has  received  ihe  fanciful 
name  of  the  Psalterium  from  anatomists,  while  butchers 
give  it  that  of  Manyplies.  1879  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  u  After 
the  mass  has  been  thoroughly  ground  down  by  the  teeth, 
it  is  again  swallowed,  when  it  passes  along  the  oesophagus 
into  the  third  stomach,  called  the  manyplies,  or  psalterium. 

Psaltery (!-§-lUriVd.    Forms:  a.  3-fsautrc, 

4  sawtree,   sauteray,    4-5   sawtrie,   -ye,    4-6 
sautrie,  5  sawtre,  sautry,  -trije,  5-6  sawtrey, 

5  (-9)  -try,  6  eawtery,  aaltry  ;  £.  4  psautery ,  6 
psautry,  6-7  psalterie  ;  5-  psaltery,     [a.  OK. 
saltere^  sau/ere*,  and  sauterie,  psalterie  (i2th  c.  in 
Godef.),  ad.  L.  fsaltZriitm,  ad.  Gr.  ifaXr^ptov ;  a 
learned  form  from  L.  for  the  name  of  the  instru- 
ment, after  sautier  had  become  confined  to  the 
Psalter;    subseq.    superseded    by  sattttrion,  psal- 
ft  rion.     Retained   in    Kng.    as   the   name   of  the 
instrument  (rarely  in  error  put  for  psalter)^ 

1.  An  ancient  and  mcducval  stringed  instrument, 
more  or  less  resembling  the  dulcimer,  but  played 
by  plucking  the  strings  with  the  fingers  or  a  plect- 
rum ;  differing  from  the  harp  in  having  the  sound- 
board behind  and  parallel  with  the  stiings. 

Chiefly  in  biblical  translation  or  reference  (after  I*  frsaltf- 
rinm  of  the  Vulgate,  usually  rendering  Heb.  nfM\  or  in 
vague  poetic  or  rhetorical  use ;  mostly  coupled  with  other 
instruments. 

a.  1300  /•'..  E.  Psalter  \\.\ii; i].  3  Schriues  to  lauerd,  in 
harpe  and  sautre  Of  ten  stringes  to  him  singe  yhc.  a  1340 
HAMPOL£/V<i//Vrxxxii.  2  In  psautery  of  tencordis&yngis  til 
li\  in.  c  1386  CHALXHK  Afiller's  T.  27  And  all  aboue  ther  lay 
n  gay  Sautrie  [-,-.»:  Sautrye,  sawtrie]  On  which  lie  made  a 
nyghtea  melodic,  tc  1400  A*.  Gloucester »  Chron.  (Roll*) 
App.  H.  245  Nas  ber  noman  in  londe  bat  so  muche  of  song 
coupe.  .Ne  of  sautrrje  ne  of  coriun.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  35 
[He]  grctlech  yafT  liym  to  gle,  To  harp  and  to  sautrc. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  7-7  The  psaltery,  the  sytholls,  the 
soft  sytharist.  a  1509  SKELTON  Rfflyc.  340  Dauid . .  harped 

'  so  melodiously.. in  his  decacorde  psautry.  1530  PALSGR. 
26s/i,3.Va//rx, ..Sautrif&n instrument,  a  1357 in  TotteUs 
Misc.  (Arb.)  107  But  he  his  harpe  and  sawtrey  he  [Apollo] 
defide.  1607  SHAKS.  Ccr.  v.  iv.  53  The  Trumpets,  Sack. 

I     btits,  Psalteries,  and  Fifes,  Tabors,  and  Symbolcs,  and  the 

|  showting  Romans.  1700  DKYDLN  Flower  if  Le&f  $&  The 
sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboi's  noisy  band.  1808  SCOTT  Mann. 
iv.  xxxi,  Sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery,  And  war-pipe  with 
discordant  cry*  *?*4  PLSEY  Lect.  Daniel  L  (1876)  33  The 

I    Psaltery,  as  described  by  S.  Augustine,  corresponds  with 
the  '  Santour ',  as  recognised . .  on  the  bas-relief  of  Babylon. 
t2.  ~  PSALTKB  1,2.  rare. 

i6»8  J.  Hi  ME  Jewes  Deliv.  v.  83  The  princely  Prophet 
throughout  all  his  P.salterie  makes  out  onely  a  gcnerall  con- 
fession of  Gods  blessings.  i8u  I,.\ MB /."//'. i  Ser.  i.  /" 


. 

ckildreni  She  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  ay,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Testament  besides.     1890  HKALY  I  HIM  la  Sanc- 
torum 156  The  entire  psaltery  seems  to  have  been  recited 
during  the  daily  office  at  least  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
b.   =-  PSALTKB  4.  rare—1,  (erron.) 

1809  CAMPBKLL  O'Connors  Child  vi.  Their  tribe,  they 
said-their  high  degree,  Was  sung  in  Tara's  psaltery. 

t  Psaltery,  ^.  Obs.  raw1.  In  4  sautrien. 
[ME.,  prob.  repr.  an  AF.  or  OF.  saufritr,  f. 
sautier ^  PSALTEK.]  tntr.  To  play  on  the  psalter)-. 

1393  LANCL.  P.  l"l.  C  xvi.  308  Ich  can..Nober  sailen  nc 
>>;uitncn  ne  singe  with  be  giterne. 

Ps  alt  res  3  (s^-lties).  rare ;  now  only  poetic. 
[app.  short  for  psaltr^ress^  fern,  of  psaltrcr, 
PSALTERER.]  A  female  player  on  the  psaltery. 

c  1559  R.  HALL  Life  Fitter  (1655^  3  [John's]  Head  was 
beg'd  of  King  Herod,  at  a  banquet  of  wine  by  a  Psaltresse, 
or  woman  dancer.  165*  BENLOWHS  Tteofh.  ix.  liv,  Rare 
Psaltresse,  with  Heav'n-drops  inebriate.  1835  HKOWMKG 
Paracelsus  v.  666  Earth  is  a  wintry  clod :  But  springtide, 
like  a  dancing  psaltress,  passes  Over  its  breast  to  waken  it. 
,875  —  Aristofk.  Apel.  98  Cnantre&a  and  psaltress,  flute- 
girl,  dancing-girl. 


PSAMMITE. 

Psammite  (psse-mait,  sarnwit).  Min.  rare. 
[a.  F.  psammitt!,  f.  Gr.  ^a/^os  sand  +  -its :_  cf. 
Gr.  >//uniuTi]i  sandy.]  A  fine  or  smooth-grained 
sandstone:  see  quot.  1859. 

1817  I  T.  SMITH  tr.  Viced  Mortars  Pref.  9  Other  words, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  defining  substances  hitherto  classe 
by 


IB  calfed  erey-wackes  by  the  Germans,  and  psam- 
mitbTw :.  Brogniard.  ,859  PACK  Handbk.  Geol.  Ten:,, 
Psammite,..*  term  in  common  use  among  Continental 
jreologists  for  fine-grained,  fis_sile,  clayey  sandstones,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  more  siliceous  and  j 
gritty.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Recks  xiv.  299. 

Hence  Psammitic  (-i'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to,  con- 
taining, or  of  the  nature  of  psammite ;  consisting, 
as  a  sandstone,  of  fine  rounded  grains. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.     1879  [see  PSEI'HITIC]. 

Psaiumo-    (psajmc,    saemo),    before   a   vowel 
psamm-,  vepr.  Gr.  \fianno-,  combining  form  of 
y/an/jios  sand,  entering  into  some  scientific   terms.    1 
Fsammobiid  (-on-bi|id),  Zoo/.,  a  bivalve  mollusc 
of  the  family  PsammobiidM,  typified  by  the  genus 
Psammobia,  [Gr.  /Si'os  life]  ;   so  Psainmo'toioid  a. 
||  Fsaimmocarcino-ma,  Path.  (pi.  -ata),  a  carci- 
noma   containing     concretions    resembling    sand 
(Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1890).     Psammodontid 
(-odp'ntid),  Ichth.,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  extinct    ; 
Psammodontidx,  a  family  of  rays  with  flat  quadrate   i 
teeth,  typified  by  the  genus  Psaiiiniodus  [Gr.  o5ot!s, 
obovr-  tooth].     Fsammolithic  (-li'pik)  a.,  Geol. 
[Gr.  Ai'Sos  stone],  consisting  of  sandstone  :  used  of 
groups  of  strata.     Psammophilous  (-f 'filas)  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  <j>l\os  loving],  sand-loving,  frequenting 
or  growing  in  sandy  soil,  as  an  insect  or  a  plant,    i 
||  Fsa'mmophis  [Gr.  tty>is  snake,  serpent],  name  of 
a  genus  of  snakes,  a  sand-snake  or  deseit-snake;    i 
hence  Psa'mmophid,  Psa'mmophine  adjs.,  of  or 
belonging  to  the  family  Psammtfhidee,  and  sub- 
family  Psammophinsi,    typified   by   Psainmophis. 
||  Fsa-iuiuosarco-ina  Path.  (pi.  -ata),  a  sarcoma  or   | 
fleshy  tumour  with  sand-like  calcareous  particles. 

1869  TRIMEN  &  DYER  Flora  Midillescx  361  In  the  list  of 
*psammophilous  species,  .the  majority  do  not  show  a  decided 
bias  for  any  soil     1901  Lancet  26  Jan.  251/1  A  "psammo- 
sarcoma  as  large  as  an  orange  had  grown  from  the  falx    j 
cerebri,  compressing  both  prefrontal  lobes. 

II  Psaminoma  (psaemou'ma).  Path.  PI. 
-tvniata.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ifa/ipos  sand  +  -oma  as 
in  carcinoma,  etc.]  A  tumour  containing  calcar- 
eous particles  like  grains  of  sand  ;  usually  occur- 
ring in  the  membranes  or  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  433  Psaminoma  is 
a  for  the  most  part  very   vascular   tumor,  .most  often   of    1 
cellulo-sarcomatous  nature,  .distinguished  by  the  constant    | 
occurrence  of  variously  abundant,  round  or  rounded  con- 
centrically laminated  chalky  masses.     1899  Alllnitfs  Syst.    \ 
Mcd.  VIII.  241  Occasionally  psammomata  are  found  attached    • 
to  the  choroid  plexuses. 

t  PsammuTgical,  a.  Ol>s.  rare—',  [f.  Gr. 
ifiappo-s  sand  +  -epyos,  -ovpyos,  working,  worker  + 
-ICAL  :  cf.  METALLURGICAL.]  A  word  meaning 
literally  '  pertaining  to  the  working  of  (or  in) 
sand ' ;  an  esoteric  term  in  Alchemy :  see  quot. 

>S59  MORWYNG  Evonymiis  Pref.  A  ij  b,  A  heauenlye  water 
or  rather  diuine  of  the  Chymistes.  .wherof  potable  gold,  and 
that  philosophers  stone  much  spoken  of,  but  not  yet  fond, 
consisteth.  Hereupon  also  is  the  name  geuen  vnto  the  art 
calling  it  Psammurgicall  and  misticall,  and  Annophysialt 
and  holy,  and  greatest ;  as  thoughe  it  had  certaine  secreate 
letters,  and  such  as  it  should  be  conueniente  to  kepe  and 
restrain  the  profane  comnum  people  from. 

Psarollte  (psae-rolsit).  Palaont.  [f.  Gr.  $ap 
starling  (or  $dpos  speckled)  +  Ai'flos  stone  (see 
-LITE)  ;  app.  rendering  G.  starstein,  f.  star  starling 
f.Slein  stone.]  Name  for  the  silicified  stems  of 
tree-ferns  found  in  the  Permian  or  Lower  New  Red 
Sandstone,  from  the  speckled  markings  which  they 
exhibit  in  section.  Also  Psa'ronite  [f.  mod.L. 
fsaronius,  the  generic  name  (L.  psaronius,  name 
of  some  precious  stone,  Pliny)  •+•  -ITE]. 

1859  PACE  Handbk.  Ceol.  Terms,  PsaroUles  or  Psara- 
nttes.. .  From  this  speckled  appearance,  which  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  these  fossils  have  also  obtained  the  popular 
name  of  Staaren-stein.  1865  Ibid.,Psaronitcsa\s,o  occur  in 
the  Upper  Coal-measures  of  France,  United  States,  &c. 
[1873  DAWSON  Earth  «r  Man  vi.  129  The  stems  of  the 
tree-ferns  of  the  Carboniferous  [age]  strengthened  them- 
selves by  immense  bundles  of  cord-like  aerial  roots,  which 
look  like  enormous  fossil  brooms,  and  are  known  under 
the  name  Psaronius.]  1883  OGILVIE,  Psarolite,  Psnronite. 

Psauter,  psawter,  -tery,  -try,  obs.  ff. 
PSALTER,  PSALTERY.  Psaw :  see  PSHAW. 

II  Fschent,  p-skhent  (psxent).  Egypiol.  [a. 
Gk.  'J/xivT, =  Egyptian  Demotic  p-skhent,  i.e./  def. 
article  '  the '  +  skhent :— Hierogl.  sekhen,  sekhent, 
sekhet,  sekhte,  the  double  crown  of  Egypt.]  The 
double  crown  of  ancient  Egypt,  combining  the 
white  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  with  the  red  crown 
of  Lower  Egypt,  used  after  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  Menes.  (See  Budge,  Decrees  of 
Memphis  (1904)  II.  32.) 
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The  word  came  into  use  through  the  discovery  of  the 
Rosetta  Stone  in  1798;  in  this,  line  9  of  the  Egyptian  text 
has  a  hieroglyph  read  scklut,  line  26  of  the  Demotic  text 
has  p-skhent,  and  line  44  of  the  Greek  text  has  JIY>"T. 

[1802  PLUMTRE  in  GeiM.  Mag.  LXXII.  1108  In  the  midst    | 
of  which  shall  be  the  crown  called  ifoxtvr  (an  Egyptian 
word  probably).     1809  PORSON  in  Clarke  Greek  Marbles  64 
The  basileia  called  *oXK.NT.]     1814  T.  YOUNG  in  Archx- 
ologia  XVII  I.  60  There  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  them 

the  crown  Pschent,  which  ornament  he  then  wore.  1857 
BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  87  Mat,  the  mother  goddess, 
the  companion  of  Amen-Ra,  wearing  on  her  head  the 
psc/ient  or  Egyptian  crown.  1877  A.  B.  EUWAKDS  L'p 
Nile  xvi.  431  The  King  is  crowned  with  the  pschent.  1888 
Chambers'  Encycl.  I.  22/2  These  are  the  largest  figures 
of  Egyptian  sculpture,  being  66  feet  high  from  the  feet  to 
\hepschint  with  which  the  king's  head  is  covered. 

Fselaphognath  (ps-,  srtafognse^).  Zool,  [f.  '• 

mod.L.  Pselaphognalha  neut.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  <f/rj\a<pav 
to  grope  about  +  yvaSus  jaw.]     A  member  of  the    i 
Pselaphognalha,  a  division  of  diplopod  Myriapoda,    ' 
having   the   second    pair   of  jaws  pediform.      So 
Pselaphognatlious   (-pgnajos)  a.,  belonging  to 
this  division. 

Psellism  (ps-,se'liz'm%  Path.  [ad.  Gr.  \fx\- 
Xiff/xos  stammering,  f.  ififtJ^lfur  to  stammer,  f. 
if*e\\i>s  stammering.  Cf.  mod. F. psellisme  (Littre).] 
Any  defect  of  enunciation,  as  stammering,  lisping, 
etc.,  due  either  to  nervous  affection  or  to  malforma- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs.  So  Psellismo'logist, 
Psellismo'logy,  nonce-lad's. 

[1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Psellismus,  defect  of  speech. 
1841  m  DUNGUSON  Med.  Lex.\  1856  Houseli.  Words  Nov. 
464  Professors  of  Psellismology  have  existed  for  some  time 
past.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Psellism.  1895  in  Syd.  Sot:  LtJC. 

Psepllisill  (ps-,  sf'fiz'm).  Gr,  Antiq.  Also 
in  Gr.-Lat.  form  psephi'sma,  pi.  -ata.  [ad. 
Gr.  ^ij<pi<r/«i,  f.  ifaepifiif  to  vote,  prop,  with 
pebbles,  f.  ^f/</>oi  pebble.]  A  decree  enacted  by  a 
vote  of  a  public  assembly,  esp.  of  the  Athenians. 

1656  ULOL-NT  Glossogr.,  Psepliism  (pscphisuia),  a  decree, 
Statute,  Law  or  Ordinance.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  i. 
xxvl  (1715)  149  No  Psephism  shall  pass  to  the  Commons, 
before  [etc.].  1860  MILL  Repr.  Govl.  (1865)  41/1  In  the 
Athenian  Democracy,  . .  in  the  time  of  its  most  complete 
ascendancy,  the  popular  Ecclesia  could  pass  Psephisms 
(mostly  decrees  on  single  matters  of  policy),  but  laws,  so 
called,  could  only  be  made  or  altered  by..theNomothetai. 

Fsephite  (ps-,  sz'fsit).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Ger. 
psephit,  F.  psephite,  f.  Gr.  if>^<pos  pebble,  round 
stone  +  -ITE  1  2  b.]  A  breccia  or  conglomerate 
composed  of  pebbles  or  small  rounded  stones. 
Hence  Psephitio  (-i'tik)  a.,  of,  of  the  nature  of, 
small  pebbles ;  composed  as  a  conglomerate  of 
small  rounded  pebbles  or  stones. 

1879  RUTI.EY  Study  Rocks  xiv.  299  The  clastic  rocks, 
which  he  divides  into  the  psephitic  (from  I£TJ<£O?,  a  small 
stone) ;  the  psammitic,  and  the  pelitic. 

Paephomancy  (ps-,  srfomcensi).  [f.  Gr.  tyrjipos 
pebble  +  -MANCY.]  See  quot. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Psephomancy,  ..  a  Divination  by 
Pebble-Stones,  distinguished  by  certain  Characters,  and  put 
as  Lots  into  a  Vessel ;  which,  having  made  certain  Supplica- 
tions to  the  Gods  to  direct  them,  they  drew  out,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Characters,  conjectured  what  should  happen  to 
them.  1852  ROGET  Thesaurus  §  511. 

t  Psetta-ceOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.pse/ta 
(Pliny),  a.  Gr.  i/*rjTTa  a.  turbot  or  other  flat  fish  + 
-AOEOUS.]  Belonging  to  the  group  of  flat  fishes. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  Introd.,  The  Psetta. 
i  ceous,  or  plain  and  spinose,  have  a  spine  that  seemeth  to  be 
'  divided  in  the  midd'st. 

Psettine   (ps-,   setain),  a.   (sb.)   Ichth.    _  [f. 
|    mod.L.  Psetttnai  pi.,  f.  Psetla,  name  of  the  typical 
j    genus:  see  prec.  and  -INK1.]     Belonging  to  the 
subfamily  Psettinae  of  flat  fishes,  including  theturbot, 
brill,  etc.     b.  sb.  A  fish  of  this  subfamily. 

Pseuchomachy,  variant  of  PSYCHOMACHY  Obs. 

Pseuehrolutiat,  obs.  variant  of  PSYCHROLUTIST. 

Pseud- aconitine  to  -axis  :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

i  Pseu  clapo  stle.  06s.  Also  pseudo-apostle, 
[ad.  Gr.  yitv5o.Tr6oTo\os  (2  Cor.  xi.  13),  f.  <[>tv$- 
(see  PSETJDO-)  +  diroffroAos  APOSTLE.]  A  false 
or  pretended  apostle. 

[c  1449 :  see  PSEUDO.]  1535  LATIMER  Let.  SirE.  Baynten 
in  Foxe  A.  %  M.  (1563)  1322/1  And  what  the  pseudoapostles 
[ed.  1583  pseudapostlesj,  aduersaries  to  saynt  Paule,  woulde 
so  haue  taken  them.  1624  Bp.  HALL  Serm.  Phil.  Hi.  18 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  14  For  these  Philippian  Pseudapostlesj 
Two  wayes  were  they  enemies  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  1709 
Let.  to  Ld.  M\ayor\  4  This  sanguinary  Pseudapostle.  1721- 
1800  BAILEY,  Pseudapostle.  [1846  WORCESTER,  Pseudo- 
apostle.'} 

So  f  Pseivdaposto'lical  a.   06s. 

1605  M.  SUTCLIFFE  Brief  Exam.  61  An  idle  declamation 
j  in  prayse  of  this  pseudapost[ol]icall  petition. 

II  Psendechis  (ps-,  si/i-dekis).  Zool.    [mod.L. 
generic  name,  f.  Gr.  ^«u8-,  PSEUD(O-  +  «x'«  viper.] 
;    A  genus  of  very  venomous  snakes  of  family  Co/ti- 
liriJx,  series  1'roteroglypkx,  subfamily   Elapinx, 
including  the  Black  Snake  or  Puqile  Death-adder, 
P.   porphyriacus    of    Australia.      Hence    attrib. 
pseudechis poison, poisoning.    Also Pseude-chic  a., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pseudechis. 
1897  Alttittts  Syst.  Med.  II.  811  The  toxic  proteids  of 


PSEUDO. 

the  poison  of  pseudechis.  Ibhl.  812  Cobra  poison  contains 
proto-albumose,  and  so  does  pseudecliis  poison.  Ibid.  824 
In  the  case  of  pseudechis  poisoning,  ll'id,  822  Effects  of 
the  injection  of  pseudechic  venom. 

Pseudelephant,  -elminth :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 


EPIGBAPH).  Cf.  APOCRYPHA.]  A  collective  term  for 
books  or  writings  bearing  a  false  title,  or  ascribed 
to  another  than  the  true  author;  spurious  writ- 
ings; spec,  applied  to  certain  Jewish  writings 
composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  ascribed  to  various  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Also  sing,  in  anglicized 
form  Fseudepigraph  (-e'pigraf). 

1692  RAY  Disc.  37  The  Verses  now  extant  under  the  Name 
of  Sibylline  Oracles  are  all  suspected  to  be  false  and  pseud- 
epigrapha.  1884  C.  A.  BRIGGS  Bib/.  Study  155  The  book 
of  Jubilees  of  the  first  century  and  other  pseudepigraphs 
of  the  time.  1886  —  Messianic  Proph.  xiii.  412  We  have 
an  example  of  such  a  pseudepigraph  in  Ecclesiastes.  1906 
H.  B.  SWETE  Apocalypse  Introd.  xv.  $  I.  170  The  Jewish 
pseudepigrapha  bear  the  names  of  Old  Testament  patri- 
archs, kings,  or  prophets. 

llence  Pseudepi-graphal,  Pseudepigra'phic, 
-ioal  [see  EPIGEAPHIC],  Pseudepi-graphous  adjs., 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of  pseud- 
epigrapha ;  falsely  or  erroneously  ascribed  to  some 
author ;  spurious ;  Pseudepi-grraphy  [see  EPIGRA- 
PHY], false  ascription  of  authorship. 

a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  388, 'I  will  not  set  my  rest  upon 
a  "Pseudepigraphal  Testimony.  1715  M.  DAVIES  At/ten. 
Brit.  I .  Pref.  6  Amongst  these  Pseudo-Epigraphal  Pamphlets 
of  such  early  Pretensions,  must  be  plac  d  St.  James's  Proto- 
Evangelion.  1004  H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY  St.  Paul's  Concept, 
last  Things  li.  65  The  pseudepigraphal  literature  of 
Judaism  anterior  to  and  contemporary  with  St.  Paul.  1879 
J.  JACOBS  in  19/71  Cent.  Sept.  498  Its  history  is  obscured  by 

|  a  mass  of  *pseudepigraphic  writings.  1867  Sat.  Rd'. 
30  Mar.  408/2  Into  the  wild  chaos  of  so-called  *pseud-epi- 
graphical  writings . .  they  threw  their  own  gospel.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  |  17.  296  To  conclude  the  Orphick 
Poems  to  have  been  "Pseudepigraphous.  1894  G.  C.  M. 
DOUGLAS  in  Lex  Mosaica  75  [That]  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
phets  and  historical  books  are  pseudepigraphous  or  pseudo- 
nymous. 1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  *Pseudepigmphy,  the 

i    ascription  of  false  names  of  authors  to  works. 

t  Pseudepi'SCOpy.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  pseud- 
episcopaoy.  [f.  Gr.  t//fv$(via>toTios  a  spurious 
bishop :  see  EPISCOPY.]  The  rule  or  existence  of 

.    a  spurious  or  pretended  bishop  or  bishops. 

1641  MILTON  Atiitnadv.  Pref.  2  A  long  usurpation  and 
convicted  Pseudepiscopy  of  Prelates  [altered  in  iQ.'A  c.  edd. 
to  pseudepiscopacy]. 

Pseudeponymous  (ps-,  si«dew-nimas),  a. 
Gr.  Hist.  [f.  Gr.  i//ivO(irun>v/tos  falsely  named 
after  some  one  (f.  fct/8-  PSEUDO-  +  tiraivvnos 
given  as  a  name)  +  -ous :  see  EPONYM,  EPONY- 
MOUS.] That  gives  an  erroneous  name  to  the  year, 
that  is  wrongly  named  (as  archon  of  the  year). 

1853  GROTE  Greece  H.  xc.  XI.  673  note,  This  decree.. 
bears  date  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion  (June), 
under  the  archonship  of  Nausikles.  This  archon  is  a  wrong 
or  pseud-eponymous  archon. 

Pseudhaemal  to  -imago :  see  PSEUDO-  a. 

Pseu-dism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  if/ivS-fa  false  + 
-ISM.]  A  false  statement. 

1899  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  424  Conventional  pseudisins  have  been 
incessantly  meted  out  to  him. 

||  Pseudisodoiuon  (psiwdiaisfrdiftnpn).  Anc. 
Arch.  [neut.  of  Gr.  ^<«u5«r<jSof«os  adj.  (Vitrnvius), 
f.  two-  (see  PSEUDO-)  +  iauSopos  (see  ISODOMON).] 
A  method  of  building  in  which  the  courses  were 
of  unequal  height,  length,  or  thickness,  but  the 
blocks  alike  in  each  course.  Hence  Psendiso'- 
domous  a,,  of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  this. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  593  In  case  they  be  not  euen  laid 
nor  ranged  streight,  but  that  some  part  of  the  wall  is  thicker 
than  others,  they  terme  it  Pseudisodomon.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Pseudisodoiuon. .  .a  kind  of  Building,  the  Walls  of  which.are 
made  of  Stone  of  an  unequal  Thickness.  1850  LEITCH  tr. 
C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  222  (ed.  2)  210  The  walls  are 
isodomous  or  pseudisodomous,  often  with  oblique  joints. 

Pseudo  (psi«'dd,  siti'do),  quasi-adj.  (sb.,  adv.} 
[The  combining  element  PSEDUO-  as  a  separate 
word.]  False,  counterfeit,  pretended,  spurious. 
tAlsod&rc/.  (Now  usually  hyphened  to  the  follow- 
ing noun:  see  PSEUDO- i.)  ft),  sb.  (with//.)  A  false 
person,  a  pretender.  t°-  adv.  Falsely.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  308  Hou  men  shal  knowe  siche 
pseudoes.  Ibid.  479  Many  pseudois  may  speke  myche 
wi^-oute  ground.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  i_oo  It  were  thanne 
litel  nede  Among  the  men  to  taken  hiede  Of  that  thei 
hieren  Pseudo  telle,  Which  nou  is  come  forto  duelle.  1402 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  55  Ffor  thou  and  other  pseudo  han 
marrid  hem  in  the  way.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  HI.  xi.  342 
So  manye  pseudo  or  false  Apostlls.  Ibid.  343  What  so  greet 
myscheefschulde  bi  likelihode  haue  come  bi  habundaunce 
:  of  ricches  in  tho  pseudo,  as  came  bi  her  pouerte  in  hem, 
whanne  thei  diffameden  the  trewe  Apostlis.  1581  MAKBECK 
:  Bk.  of  Notes  42  Such  Pseudo  apostles  was  among  vs  some- 


Morritt  2  Mar.  in  Lockkart,  Luxuries  which,  when  long 
gratified,  become  a  sort  of  pseudo  necessaries.     1854  MKS' 
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OLIPHANT  M.  //ef>l>ttrn  II.  221  '  Your  reverent  worship  has 
acquaintance  with  my  kinswoman  ',  said  the  pseudo  youth. 

Fseudo-  (ps-»  si«d0),  before  a  vowel  usually 
pseud-,  repr.  the  Or.  combining  element  ^«i»8o-, 
^€i»5-,  *  false,  falsely ',  from  stem  of  ^«u8-ifc  adj. 
false,  ^*C8-os  falsity,  falsehood,  tytfo-uv  to  deceive, 
cheat,  $tv8~(o6at  to  be  false,  speak  falsely.  Form- 
ing in  Greek  many  compounds;  with  sbs.,  as 
\fsfv8opapTvs,  -rvp  false  witness,  ^ti/Sarroo'ToAos  false 
apostle  or  messenger,  ^<u6a/>(0/ios  a  false  number, 
iptvdapyvpos  mock-silver ;  with  adjs.  or  adj.  forma- 
tives  —  falsely,  as  if/(v8o\6yo?  speaking  falsely, 
$(v$<jir\ovT05  feigned  to  be  rich ;  and  sometimes 
with  verbs,  as  if/tvSoirotttv  to  falsify. 

Some  of  these  Gr.  substantives  and  adjectives 
were  adopted  in  later  Latin,  esp.  terms  of  natural 
history,  as  pseudanchusa  bastard  alkanet,  pscitdo- 
sph?x  false  wasp,  pseudosmaragdus  false  emerald, 
and  words  of  Christianity,  as  pstudapostohts, 
pseitdockristitS)  pseiidoprophtta,  etc.  In  later 
limes,  pseudo-  was  prefixed  also  to  L.  words, 
as  pstudojlavus  bastard  yellow,  pseudoliquidns, 
pseudopastor  (Jerome).  Thence  it  became  common 
in  med.L.,  as  in  pscudodoctor,  pstudonttncius,  etc. : 
see  Du  Cange. 

In  English,  pseudo-  appears  first  in  Wyclif,  viz.  in 
adaptations  of  L.  words  of  the  Vulgate,  as  pseudo- 
chnstt  pseudopi'op/tetj  and  in  words  formed  after 
\he$Q,*s  pseuao-c/erk, pseudo  frere(  =  friar),/,r««&- 
priest.  Few  examples  occur  in  the  I5th  and 
i6th  c.,  and  in  these  pstitdo  was  usually  written 
separately,  as  an  adj.  :  see  prec.  word.  But  after 
1000  the  combination  of  pseudo-  with  a  sb.  became 
common :  at  least  20  examples  appear  before 
1700,  and  20  more  before  1800.  By  iSoo pseudo- 
had  become  a  living  element  prefixable  at  will, 
instead  of  the  adjective  false  or  spurious,  to  any  sb., 
and  the  examples  during  the  igth  c.  are  very 
numerous.  To  adjectives  pseudo-  began  to  be  pre- 
fixed in  the  lyth  c.  ;  but  examples  are  not  numerous 
till  the  ipth  c.,  when  the  use  with  an  adj.  became 
nearly  as  free  as  with  a  sb. 

In  this  dictionary,  words  in  pseudo-  are  dealt  with  in 
three  groups :  i.  Those  in  which  the  two  elements  have 
their  obvious  anil  ordinary  sense, pseitdo'  being  thus  equiva- 
lent to  an  adj.  or  adv. 

2.  Scientific  and  technical  terms,  not  in  general  use,  in 
which  either  the  element  with  which  psendo-  is  combined, 
is  not  a  separate  word  in  English,  or  if  it  is,  the  combination 
is  a  permanent  term,  with  a  special  meaning. 

3.  Important  combinations  and  compounds,  in  general 
Use,  or  of  long  history,  or  having  derivatives :  these  are 
treated  as  Main  words. 

1.  Prefixed  to  any  noun  or  adjective,  forming 
combinations,  mostly  nonce-wds.,  with  the  sense 
'  false,  pretended,  counterfeit,  spurious,  sham,  falsely 
so  called  or  represented;  falsely, spuriously,  appa- 
rently but  not  really '.  Here  pseudo-  is  properly 
hyphened. 

As /.v We- can  be  prefixed  to  any  word  almost  as  freely  as 
it  can  be  qualified  by  'false'  or  the  like,  the  possible  com- 
binations are  unlimited  in  number,  and  no  purpose  would 
be  served  by  giving  a  long  list.  Instead  of  this,  a  catena  of 
quotations  is  given  in  chronological  order  to  illustrate  the 
use,  a.  with  a  substantive,  b.  with  an  adjective. 
a.  Prefixed  to  sbs. 

[c  1380 :  see  PSEUDO-CHRIST,  PSEUDOPROPHET.]  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Set.  W"ks.  I.  176  Siche  novelries  of  pseudo-freris 
shulden  prelatis  and  alle  men  a^en  stonden.  Ibid.  200  And 
so  pseudo-clerkes..spuylen  symple  men  as  wolves  doone 
sheepe.  Ibid.  II.  173  Jif  pseudo -preestis  prechen  amys. 
1613  PuRCHAS/V//rf///O£tf(i6i4)  158  Nicephorus  mentioneth 
a  Pseudo-Moses  of  the  lewes.  .destroied-.with  his  Com- 
plices in  a  like  rebellion.  i6a8  BURTON  An, if.  Mtl.i.  iii.  n. 
iv.  (ed.  3)  195  So  must  I  needs . .  bitterly  taxe  those  tyrannising 
Pseudopohtitinns.  1649  HEVLIN  Kelat.  <$•  Observ.  it.  To 
Rilr.,  A  Combination  or  Faction  of  Pseudo* Pol ititians,  and 
Pseuilo-Theologitians,  Heretics  and  Schismaticks.  1651 
GAULK  Magastrotn.  365  Praestigious  sacrificers,  and  pseudo- 
presaeers.  1657  TOMLINSON  Return's  Dfsf.  130  He  derides 
the  Vanity. .01  the  Pseudomedick.  a  1658  J.  DURHAM 
Exp.  Rei>.  xiy.  i.  500  This  doctrine  was  urged  against  the 
Pseudo-nicodimites.  1674  G.  THOMSON  (title)  'Opdoft.f&o$o* 
'IaTpo-^v^me»7-  -The  Character  of  an  Ortho-Chyimst  and 
Pseudo-Chymist.  1680  G.  HICKBS  Spirit  of  Pofery  3  This 
Rebellious  Pseudo-Minister.  Ibid,  70  Twenty  six.. of  these 
Heroical  Pseudo-Zealots.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737) 
I.  165  These  may  be  term'd  a  sort  of  pseudo-asceticks.  1743 
POPE  Dune.  Mock-Advt.,  A  certain  Pretender,  Pseudo- 
Poet,  or  Phantom,  of  the  name  of  Tibbald.  1751  SMOLLETT 
Per.  Pic.  (1770)  II.  Ixiii.  192  This  pseudo-enthusiast  pro- 
posed  to  visit  the  great  church.  1753  —  Cnt.  Fathom  (178$) 
208/2  The  pseudo-parson  was  very  much  aflected  by  this 
generous  proffer.  1755  Monitor  No.  1. 1.  8  Pseudo-patriots, 
who  under  the  mask  of  liberty  and  public  virtue,  concealed 
their  self-interested. .designs.  1768  ULACKSTONE  CVwxn.  III. 
xvi.  248  The  writ  of  guare  impeait  commands  the  disturbers, 
the  bishop,  the  pseudo-patron,  and  his  clerk,  to  permit  the 
plaintiff  to  present  a  proper  person . .  to  such  a  vacant  church. 
1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  240  These  Pseudo. 
evangelists  pretended  to  inspiration.  1802-1*  BRNTHAM 
Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  617  Whether  in  the  character 
of  legislator  or  pseudo- legislator.  1809  BYRON  Bards  $ 
Jfer.  vlii,  O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail. 
1811  .AYic  Monthly  Mag.  304,  I.  .propose.,  that  we  use  the 
term  rscndo-Gtntleman,  to  signify  gentleman  in  its.  .abused 
sense,  1835  SOUTHF.Y  Doctor  Interch.  ix.  III.  27  As 
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'    justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Koran  as  the  <o  called 
i    pseudo-bible  itself.    1838-0  HAI.LAM  f/iit.  Lit.  III.  in.  iii. 
9  18.  13  A  dogmatic  pseudo-philosophy,  like  that  of  Para- 
celsus.    1844  in  Archirol.  Jrnl.  (1845)  I.  347  The  pneudo- 
ule  of  Purbcck.     1851  KUSKIN  Status  yen.  (1874) il.xx.  213 
Inlaid  with  mock    arcades  in    pseudo-perMpectivc.     1853 
]    HAWTHORNE  Ettg.  Nole-Bki.  (1883)  I.  418  They.. have  no 
I    pseudo-gentility  to  support.     1(59  SAXF.  Pvemt,  Pngrtit 
I    190  The  march  of  Progress  let  the  Muse  explore  In  pseudo- 
science  and  empiric  lore.    1879  FARRAR  St.  /'aw  II.  54 
Those  who.. vented  their  hatred  of  Paul  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines.    [Cf.  Itid,  I.  677  The  forgeries  known  as  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  the  Clementine  Recognitions.]    1887 
Daily  Ne-.rs  19  Oct.  2/7  The  artisans'  dwellings,  .the  sites 
of  which  were  sold  to  pseudo-philanthropists  so  cheaply. 
1901  Daily  Chron.  q  Sept.  3/7  Pseudo-education  is  spoiling 
born  workers  and  stifling  thinkers  in  the  birth. 
b.  Prefixed  lo  adjs. 

[1664:  see  PSEUDO-CHRISTIAN.]  1673  H.  MORE  Brief 
Rtfly&ff.  3, 1  add  superstitious..  ;  and  by  superstitious,  I 
understand  pseudoreligious,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  is,  false 
or  depraved  religious  worship.  1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsk.  235 
A  Pseudo-perpetual  motion  made  by  the  descent  of  several 
guilt  bullets  upon  an  indented  declivity.  1684  EVF.LYM 
Diary  23  Feb.,  A  pseudo-politic  adherence  to  the  French 
interest.  i8i;r  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  19  Pope's.. translation 
of  Homer,  which,  1  do  not  stand  alone  in  regarding  as  the 
main  source  of  our  pseudo-poetic  diction.  1814  DIBDIN 
Libr.  Camp.  585  The  literary,  or  rather  the  pseudo-literary 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  1841 
THACKERAY  Men  q  Coats  Wks.  1900  XIII.  604  In  a  sort  of 
pseudo-military  trim.  1850  GROTE  Greece  it.  Ixvii.  VIII.  503 
In  one  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Pseudo- Aristotelian  treatises. 
1854  DK  QUINCEY  Autotiof.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  271  As  yet  .. 
false  taste,  the  pseudo-romantic  rage,  had  not  violated  the 
most  awful  solitudes.  1865  Pusuv  Eiren,  365  The  pseudo- 
reformed  and  unbelieving  philosophers  of  those  times.  1879 
LOWF.U.  Milton  Prose  Wks,  1890 IV.  65  Impertinent  details 
of  what  we  must  call  the  pseudo-dramatic  kind.  1880 
SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shots.  113  Too  deeply  ingrained,  .to  be 
perverted  by  any  provincial  or  pseudo-patriotic  preposses- 
sions. 1886  Macm.  Mag,  Mar.  427  Scholastic  fancies., 
clothed  with  pseudo-logical  forms.  1899  Alil'iitt's  Syst. 
Mttl.  VII.  658  The  pseudo-localising  symptoms,  .are  apt  to 
lead  to  an  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
new  growth. 

2.  Special  combinations  :  nearly  all  terms  of 
modern  science,  (a)  indicating  close  or  deceptive 
resemblance  to  the  thing  denoted  by  the  second 
element,  without  real  identity  or  affinity  with  it ; 
or  sometimes  simply  denoting  an  abnormal  or 
erratic  form  or  kind  of  the  thing;  (ii)  denoting 
something  which  does  not  correspond  with  the 
reality,  or  to  which  no  reality  corresponds,  as  false 
perceptions,  errors  of  judgement  or  statement. 

The  second  element  is  properly  Greek,  but  very  frequently 
Latin,  and  occasionally  Knglisn ;  in  the  last  case  almost 
always  hyphened,  but  not  so  usually  in  the  other  two  except 
when  the  lull  form  pseudo-  is  used  before  a  vowel. 

These  words,  like  those  in  i,  are  practically  unlimited  in 
number;  the  more  important  are  entered  in  their  alphabetical 
places  as  main  words ;  others  of  less  importance  follow  here. 
Psend-aco-nitlne  (formerly  -i-tia)  Chem.,  a 
highly  poisonous  alkaloid  occurring  in  Aconitum 
ferox  (also  pseudo-aconitine).  (Improper  use 
of  prefix.)  ||  Psendeesthe'sia  Path.  [mod.I .. : 
cf.  ANAESTHESIA],  false  or  depraved  sensation,  as 
that  occurring  apparently  in  an  amputated  limb. 
Psendambula-crnm  /.ool.  (pi.  -a),  name  for  each 
of  five  spaces  or  areas  resembling  ambulacra  in 
certain  Crinoids  ;  so  Pseudambula'cral  a.,  simu- 
lating an  ambulacrum,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pseud- 
ambulacrum  {Cent.  Diet.).  Fsexidamce 'bold  a. 
Zool.,  deceptively  resembling  an  amoeba.  ||  Psend- 
aphia  (-se-fia)  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Or.  d^ij  touch], 
false  or  perverted  sense  of  touch  (Mayne  1858, 
Billings  Nat.  MeJ.  Diet.  1890).  Psetida  pose- 
ma  tic  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  diru  away,  ar^ia  sign,  mark], 
applied  to  deceptive  markings  or  colouring  of  an 
animal,  having  a  tendency  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
another  species,  e.  g.  by  suggesting  something 
dangerous  or  unpleasant,  f  Fsendaraclmidau 
(-arae'knidan)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Tracheate  Arachnida,  also  termed 
Adelarthrosomata,  containing  the  Pseudo-scor- 
pions, SalfugiJie,  and  Harvestmen ;  as  sb,  an 
arachnidan  of  this  order.  ||  Pmendarthro  sis 
Surg.  (pi.  -oses)  [Gr.  ApOpaiots  articulation], 
the  formation  of  a  false  joint,  as  when  the  two 
parts  of  a  fractured  bone  fail  to  unite.  Psend- 
ata-xic  a.  Path.,  resembling  but  not  really  of  the 
nature  of  ataxy.  Fsenda'xine  a.  /.ool.,  applied 
to  a  group  of  Cervidse  or  deer  closely  resembling 
the  Axis  (Axis -).  Fsenda'xis  Bot.  (also  pseudo- 
axis  :  pi.  -es),  an  apparent  axis  or  main  shoot 
formed  by  the  series  of  stronger  branches  of  the 
successive  bifurcations  in  dichotomons  branching. 
Fsende  lephant  /.ool.,  nn  animal  resembling  an 
elephant,  as  a  mastodon.  Psen-delminth,  psend- 
helmlnth,  Path.  [Gr.  t\fun,  jA/ui-tf-  worm], 
something  deceptively  resembling  an  entoparasitic 
worm.  ||  Pseude  lytron  (pi.  -a)  Entom..  a 
spurious  or  degenerate  elytron  or  wing-sheath  in 
certain  insects.  Psende-mbryo  Zool.,  a  spurious 
embryo ;  a  term  applied  to  various  larval  forms  in 
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sea-urchins,  starfishes,  and  sponges ;  hence  Piend- 
eiubryo  nic  a.  \\  Psendence'phalu*  Path.  [Gr. 
<7««'4>oAoy  brain],  a  monster  having  a  vascular 
tumour  in  place  of  the  brain  (Duu^lison  1844). 
II  P»end«piploon  (-epi'pl^iin)  Omith.,  a  mem- 
brane in  the  abdomen  of  certain  birds,  resembling 
the  epiploon  in  mammals,  but  not  investing  the 
intestines ;  hence  Pwudepiplo  ic  a.  P»eud 
e  pisema  tic  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  Iwi  upon,  arjpa  sign, 
mark],  applied  to  markings  or  colouring  de- 
ceptively resembling  those  called  tpisernatic,  which 
serve  to  allure  or  attract  other  individuals  of  the 
species.  P»«udh«e  m»l,  pMudo-hjomal  a.  Zool. 
[Gr.  alfM  blood],  of  or  pertaining  to  the  circu- 
lating fluid  in  some  invertebrates,  analogous  to 
but  not  really  blood,  and  to  the  vessels  which 
contain  it.  |j  PseudhalterM  (-hsclti»T/z)  st>.  pi. 
Entow.  [see  HALTKHKS],  a  name  for  the  pseud- 
elytra  (see  above).  ||  Paendima  go  Entom,,  an 
imperfect  imago  or  winged  stage  in  certain  insects, 
as  the  Ephemeridtt)  succeeding  the  pupal  stage : 
also  called  subimago ;  hence  Faeudlma-giual  a. 
Pseudo-aca  cin,  the  tree  Robinia  Pseudacacia 
(=  ACACIA  !  a,  LOCCST-TREE  2).  Pc«udo-aoo*ni- 
tino  =  pstudaconitint.  P»eudo-a  ikalold  Chem., 
a  substance  allied  to  the  alkaloids,  but  not  strictly 
one  of  them.  Psexrdo-a  ngle  Ueorn.,  an  angle 
in  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Pieudo-apople  ctiC(7. 
Path.,  simulating  apoplexy.  Pseudo-articula1- 
tion  Zool.t  a  structure  having  the  appearance  of  an 
articulation  but  not  really  forming  one.  Paendo- 
a*xi»  «  pseitdaxis  (see  above). 

(Continued  on  next  page.} 

[1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  171  Bchm  and  Ewens  have 
physiologically  studied  the  alkaloid  of  Aconitum  ferox 
under  the  name  of  'fstvdaconitia.}  1876  HAKLEY  Mat. 
Mtd.  (ed.  6)  777  The  variety  of  aeon  it  la  obtained  from  this 
plant  has  been  very  improperly  termed  pseud -aconitine  or 
pseud  aconitia.  1843  DUNCI.ISON  MctL  Ltx..  *Psettdys~ 
thesia.  1855  J.  R.  REYNOLDS  Dis.  Brain  viii,  Pseudae*- 
thesiae  are  common.  1871  NICHOLSON  Palyont.  133  Each 
*pseud-ambulacrum  Is  furrowed  by  a  longitudinal  groove. 
1880  \V,  S.  KENT  Infusoria  1.  iii.  57  [These]  can  revert 
at  will  to  a  "pseud -amoeboid  and  repent  state.  1890  POUL- 
TON  Colours  Anita,  xvii.  337  *Ps«udaposematic  colours., 
are  special. .  instances  of  Procryptic  colours,  .and  deceptively 
resemble  Aposematic  colours.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  tf  Intt. 
Anim.  II.  xix.  302  *Pscudarachnidan  Condylopes.  This 
Class,  which  is  formed  from  the  Tracheary  Araclinidans  of 
Latreille,  differs  from  the  preceding  principally  in  the  organs 
of  Respiration  and  Circulation.  Ibid.  303  The  most 
remarkable  genus  of  the  second  Order  of  P*cudarachnidans 
is  one  described  in  the  Linnean  Transactions  in  which  the 
posterior  legs  exhibit  a  raptorious  character.  184*  DUNG* 
LISON  Med,  Lex,,  *PsettaartJtrosis,  1876  tr.  /*  'agntr's 
Gen.  rat  hoi.  (ed.  6)  200  Extremities  of  bones  in  stumps 
after  amputation  diminish  in  pseudarthrosi*.  i^^Ailbutt't 
Syst.  AftJ.  VII.  388  There  were  motor  disorders. .at  first 
*pseudataxic.  1877  A.  H.  GARROO  in  Prvc.  Zool.  Soc.  18 
n.m.a  vulgaris  [etc.]. .are  intimately  allied  to  the  *  Pseud- 
axine  group.  1875  BENNEIT  &  DVI-.H -SatVjj'  Bot.  157  The 
apparent  primary  shoot,  which  in  fact  consists  of  the  bases 
of  consecutive  bifurcations,  may.  .be  termed  a  *Pseud-axis 
or  Sympodium.  Ibtd.  158  Two  principal  forms  of  Cyme 
may  be  distinguished,  according  as  a  Pseud-axis,  .is  formed 
or  not.  1767  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV11I.  38  A  *pseud- 
elephant,  or  animal  incognitvm.  1800  Cent.  Diet,  cites 
COUES.  1866  COBBOLD  'J  apewornts  Introd.  9  Sometimes 
these  *pseudelminths  are  really  so  worm-like  that  a  mere 
naked  eye  examination  is  insufficient  to  determine  their 
nature.  18*6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvii.  370  "Pseud- 
elytra  twisted,  attached  to  the  anterior  leg.  1840  WESTWOOD 
Classif.  Insert  s\\.  394  note.  The  pseudelytra  [Mr.  Newman] 
considers  as  analogous  to  the  tippets  of  the  Leptdoptern. 
1877  *  Pseud-embryo  [see  PS tudoproct  below].  1880  W.  S. 
KENT  Infusoria  \.  191  The  coalescing  amoebiform  zooids. . 
form  by  repeated  segmentation  a  pseud-embryo,  or  so-called 
ciliated  larva.  1883  W.  F.  R.  WELDON  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
640  In  all  the  Anatidx . .  the  representative  of  the  horizontal 
septum  is  attached  to  the  ventral  abdominal  wall,.. so  that 
it  does  not  cover  any  of  the  intestine  coils.  Note.  This 
septum  has  been  mentioned  by  various  authors. ..  From  its 
resemblance  to  a  modified  Mammalian  mesentery,  I  would 
propose  to  call  it '  *p*cKde/>i£lo8n '.  1890  POULTON  Colour* 
Anim.  xvii.  337  *Pseudepi&ematic  colours  ..  are  special 
instances  of  Ant  {cryptic  colours..,  and  may  depend  for 
success  upon  the  deceptive  resemblance  to  Episenuttc 
colours.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  iii.  562  In  the  Hirudi* 
nidae..a  system  of  vessels  homologous  with  the  "pseud- 
haemal  system  exists.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  i.  57 
In  the  Arthropoda  no  segmental  organs  or  pseud-haemal 
vessels  are  known.  1840  WEST  wood  Classif,  Insects  II. 
293  These  organs  have  been  termed  prcljalanciers,  pnehal- 
teres,  •pseudhalteres,  pseudelytra,  oramerior  wings.  1836-9 
TodifsCycl.  Anat.  II.  880/2  The  condition  of  the  insect 
previously  to  this  change  [i.e.  after  throwing  off  the  pupa* 
covering,  but  before  ridding  themselves  of  the  delicate 
enveloping  membrane]  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Curtis  the 
•pseudimago  state.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angtingvi.  (1880)  i« 
It  is  only  a  half  complete  insect,  and  is  termed  the  psrttd- 
imago,  or  false  image.  1775  A.  BURNABY  7*mr.  N.  Amer. 
69  It  produces.. the  "pseud o- acacia,  or  locust-tree.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  19  May  7/1  The  acacia  to  be  tried  is.. the 
pseudo-acacia  introduced  from  North  America,  where  it  is 
called  the  locust  tree.  1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  5 
They  might  be  some  'pseudo-alkaloid . . ,  such  as  kreatine  or 
kreatinine.  amides  rather  than  alkalies.  1899  AUhttt't 
Syst.  Mfd.  VII.  666  In  •pseudo-apoplectic attacks  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  head,  blistering  [etc.] ..  are  the  best  reme* 
dial  measures.  185*  DANA  Crust.  \\.  1204  Possibly  the  last 
transverse  'pseudo-articulation  is  incorrectly  so  considered. 
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-i   combining  form.      2.  Special   com- 
binations.    (Continued  from  preceding  page.} 

||  Fseudo-baci-llus  (pi.  -i),  false  bacillus,  one  of 
the  minute  fat  crystals  sometimes  found  in  spu- 
tum. ||  Pseudo-bacte-rium  (pi.  -ia),  a  formation 
simulating  a  bacterium.  ||  Pseudobasi'dium 
Bot.  (pi.  -ia),  name  for  formations  resembling  and 
accompanying  the  basidia  in  certain  fungi. 
||  Fseudoble-psia  (erron.  -blepsis)  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  £A.<Y'S  looking,  sight],  false  or  perverted 
vision  (  =  pseudofsia).  \\  Pseudobrachium  (-brei-- 
kiom)  Ichth.  (pi.  -ia)  [mod.L.,  f.  L.  brachium 
arm],  the  elongated  base  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
resembling  an  arm,  in  pediculate  fishes;  hence 
Fseudobra-chial  a.  (Gill  cited  in  Cent.  Diet.}. 
Pseu -de-branch  (-brsenk),  ||  Fseudobra'nchia 
(pi.  -f»),  ||  Pseudobra-nchium  (pi.  -ia),  Ichth. 
[Gr.  fipayxia  gills],  names  for  an  organ  or  structure 
in  certain  fishes,  resembling,  but  not  having  the 
function  of  a  gill ;  hence  Pseudobra'nchial  a., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pseudobranch, 
etc. ;  Pseudobra-nchiate  a.,  furnished  with  or 
having  a  pseudobvanch,  etc.  Pseudobroo'kite 
Min.,  oxide  of  titanium  and  iron,  occurring  in 
small  tabular  crystals  resembling  brookite. 
Pseudo-btrlb  5u/.,'the  enlarged  base  of  the  stem 
resembling  a  bulb  but  solid)  in  many  epiphytic 
orchids.  Pseudo-bu'lbar  a.  Path.,  applied  to  a 
form  of  paralysis,  in  symptoms  but  not  in  origin, 
resembling  bulbar  paralysis  (Billings  1890). 
Pseudo-bu-lbil  Bot.,  an  outgrowth  producing 
antheridia  and  archegonia,  which  sometimes  takes 
the  place  of  the  sporangia  in  ferns.  Fseudo- 
bu'lbous  a.  Bot.,  apparently  but  not  really  bulb- 
ous; of  the  nature  of  or  having  a  pseudobnlb. 
Pseudo-ca-rclnoid  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [Gr.  napitivos 
crab],  applied  to  certain  macrurous  crustaceans 
which  simulate  brachyurous  ones  or  crabs 
(Huxley).  Pseu'do-ceratophorus  (-seratfrforas) 
ft.  Zool.  [Gr.  tcepas,  tftpar-  horn,  -(popoy  bearing], 
apparently  horn-bearing;  resembling  the  buds  of 
horns.  ||  Fseudocerca'ria  Zool.,  a  stage  in  certain 
Gregarinida  resembling  a  Cercaria.  \\  Pseudo- 
chromia  (-krJu-mia)  1'ath.  [Gr.  xpuiiia.  colour], 
false  or  perverted  perception  of  colour  (Dunglison 
1857,  Billings  1890).  Pseudochroiiism  (-(J'kron- 
iz'm)  [after  ANACHRONISM],  a  false  dating,  an  error 
in  date.  Pseu  aochrono -legist,  a  false  chrono- 
logist,  one  who  attributes  a  false  date  to  some 
occurrence.  Pseudo-chry •  sails  Entom.  =  pseudo- 
pupa  (see  below).  Pseudochry  solite  Mill.  [cf. 
Gr.  \//(v$oxpva6\i8os  (Diodorus  Siculus)],  a  mineral 
resembling  chrysolite.  Pseu'doccele  (-s/1)  Anat. 
[Gr.  KofAos  hollow],  (a)  applied  to  the  body- 
cavity  of  certain  invertebrates,  derived  from  spaces 
developed  secondarily  in  the  mesoblast,  not 
directly  from  the  blastoccele  or  original  cavity 
of  the  embryo  ;  (t)  applied  to  the  fifth  ventricle  of 
the  brain ;  hence  Psendocce-lian  a.  in  sense  (6), 
Pseudocorlic  a.  in  sense  (a),  Pseudocoe-lome 
[cf.  C<ELOME]  =  sense  (a).  ||  Fsewdocolnme-lla 
/Cool.,  a  structure  in  corals  simulating  a  colu- 
mella  (see  quot.) ;  hence  Pseudocolume-llax  a. 
Pseudo-co-mmissure  Zool.  [mod.L.  pscudocom- 
missiira],  a  kind  of  commissure,  consisting  of 
connective  tissue,  not  of  nerve-substance  [see  COM- 
MISSURE 4],  joining  the  olfactory  lobes  in  certain 
batrachians ;  '  hence  Pseudo-commi-ssural  a. 
||  Fsendoconcha  (-k^-nka)  Omith.  [see  CONCHA 
4  c],  a  ttirbinated  structure  in  the  nose  of  birds,  in 
front  of  and  below  the  tnrbinal  proper.  Fseu'do- 
coae  Entom.,  a  fluid  or  gelatinous  cone  in  the  eyes 
of  certain  Diptera,  as  distinct  from  the  solid  crystal- 
line cone  in  the  eyes  of  other  insects ;  also  attrib. 
or  adj.  Pseudo-co'rneous  a.  Zool. ,  composed  of  a 
substance  simulating  true  horn,  as  the  base  of  the 
horn  in  the  pronghorn  antelope,  which  consists  of 
agglutinated  hairs.  ||  Pseudoco'rtex  Bot.,  a  false 
cortex,  as  that  formed  by  the  secondary  branches 
closely  adpressed  to  the  main  branch  in  certain 
seaweeds  (Cent.  Diet.  1890,  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895). 
||  Psendoc-osta  Zool.  (pi.  -»)  [L.  costa  rib],  each 
of  the  slightly  projecting  parts  between  the  septa 
of  certain  corals.  Pseudoco'state  a.,  (a)  Bot. 
applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  the  veins  are  confluent 
so  as  to  form  an  apparent  marginal  or  intrn- 
marginal  vein  (Treas.  Bot.  1866) ;  (b)  Zool.  hav- 
ing pseudocostre.  t  Pseu:docotyle-dou  Bot.  Obs., 
a  name  for  the  germinating  threads  of  the  spores 
of  cryptogams,  formerly  considered  analogous  to 
the  cotyledons  of  phanerogams  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 
So  ]|  Pseudocotyle-donn  (mod.L.)  //.,  crypto- 
gamous  plants.  Psendo-cri-sis  Path,  (see  qnot.). 
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Pseu-do-crou:p/>nM.,adisorder  simulating  croup, 
as  laryngismus  slridttlus  (Dunglison  1853). 
Fseudo-cu-bic,  -cu'blcal  adjs.  Cryst.,  said  of  a 
composite  crystal  of  lower  symmetry  simulat- 
ing a  simple  one  of  the  cubic  system.  Pseudo- 
cu-mene  Chem.,  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with 
cumene.  being  a  modification  of  trimethylbenzene, 
C6H3  (CH3)3,  occurring  in  coal-tar  oil.  ||  Psendo- 
cyclo  sis  Biol.  [mod.L.:  see  CYCLOSIS],  'the 
apparent  circulation  of  food-particles  within  the 
body  of  an  amceba '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  \\  Pseudo- 
oyesls  (-S9i|2~-sis)  Phys.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  nvrjais 
conception],  spurious  conception  or  pregnancy 
(Dunglison  1842).  Pseu-docyst  (-sist)  [see 
CYST],  (a)  Zool.  a  protoplasmic  body  occurring 
in  certain  Gregarinida;  (b}  Bot.  each  of  several 
protoplasmic  bodies  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  filaments  of  certain  Protophyta ;  (f)  Path,  a 
false  cyst,  as  a  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  closed 
by  adhesion  of  the  viscera  in  peritonitis.  ||  Psendo- 
delti-dium  Zool.,  a  simple  shelly  plate  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  deltidinm  in  certain  brachio-  | 
pod  shells.  Fseu'do-dtke  Geol.,  a  fissure  filled  up  I 
with  sedimentary  or  other  matter,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  dike  (DIKE  9,  o,b).  ||  Pseudo- 
diphthe  ria  Path.,  a  disease  simulating  diph- 
theria :  also  attrib.  as  pseudoJiphtheria  bacillus ; 
so  Pseu  do-diphtheri -tic  a.  [cf.  DIPHTHERITIC]. 
Pseudo-di-staiice  Geom.,  distance  in  non-Euclid- 
ean geometry  (Cent.  Diet.}.  Pseu'dodont  a. 
Zool.  [Gr.  tiSovs  tooth],  having  horny  epidermic 
teeth,  as  the  Ornithorhynchus.  Psendo-erysi'- 
pelas  Path.,  any  inflammatory  disease  resem- 
bling erysipelas;  so  Pseu  do-erysipe'latous  a. 
f  Pseudo-erythrin  Chem.,  'an  old  name  of 
ethylic  orsellinate'  (Watts Diet.  Chem}.  ||  Fsendo- 
fila'ria  '/.ool.,  a  stage  in  the  development  of  cer- 
tain Gregarinida,  resembling  a  thread-worm  of 
the  genus  Filaria ;  hence  Pseudo-filaTian  a. 
Pseu^do-folia'ceous  a.  Bot.,  simulating  a  leaf,  leaf- 
like.  Pseu-do-frui't  Bot.,  a  fruit  formed  by 
growth  and  modification  of  other  parts  besides  the 
ovary  (e.  g.  a  fig,  a  strawberry,  etc.) :  =  PSEUDO- 
CARP.  Fsendogale'na  Min.,  native  zinc  sulphide, 
resembling  lead  sulphide  or  galena :  =  BLACK 
JACK  2,  BLENDE.  ||  Pseudoga-ster  Zool.,  a 
spurious  gastric  cavity  produced  by  fusion  in 
sponges.  ||  Pseudoga'strula  Embryo!.,  an  in- 
vaginated  blastosphere  simulating  a  gastrula. 
Pseudo-g-e'neral  a.,  in  Path,  applied  to  a  kind 
of  paralysis  simulating  general  paralysis.  Pseudo- 
gene'ric  a.  Nat.  Hist.,  apparently  but  not  really 
generic ;  having  the  character  of  a  pseudo-genus. 
Fsendo-ge'nus  Nat.  Hist.,  a  spurious  genus  of 
animals  or  plants,  e.  g.  one  based  upon  forms 
which  are  really  stages  in  the  development  of  some 
species.  ||  Fseudogensia  (-giu-sia),  -geu'stia 
Path,  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ytvats  taste,  yfvaroi  to  be 
tasted],  false  or  perverted  sense  of  taste.  Fseudo- 
gy ne  (-djin)  Entom.  [Gr.  -ywjj  female] ,  one  of  the 
agamic  females  of  aphides  and  other  insects,  which 
reproduce  parthenogenetically  ;  so  Psexidogynous 
(-p'dginas)  a.  Fsendogyrate  (-dgaisT/t)  a.  Bot. 
[Gr.  -yGpos  ring],  said  of  a  fern  having  the  annulus 
confined  to  the  vertex  of  each  sporangium  ( Treas. 
Bot.  1866).  Pseudohae  mal  a.  —  pseudlisemal 
(see  above).  Pseu  do-halluciua'tiou  Psychics 
(see  quot.).  Pseirdo-hea^rt  Zool.,  each  of  several 
tubular  organs,  formerly  described  as  hearts,  form- 
ing a  communication  between  the  body-cavity  and 
the  pallial  chamber  in  brachiopods.  Fseudo- 
herma-phi-odite  a.  Biol.,  apparently  hermaphro- 
dite but  actually  unisexual ;  hence  Pseudo- 
uerma'phroditism,  apparent  hermaphroditism, 
as  that  due  to  an  abnormal  structure  of  the  ex- 
ternal sexual  organs  (Cent.  Diet.  1890  ;  .Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1895).  Pseudo-hexa  gonal  a.  Cryst.,  said 
of  a  composite  crystal  of  lower  symmetry  simu- 
lating a  simple  one  of  the  hexagonal  system. 
Pseudo-hype-rtrophy  Path,  [see  HYPERTROPHY], 
enlargement  of  an  organ  by  growth  of  fat  or  con- 
nective tissue,  with  atrophy  of  its  proper  substance ; 
so  Pseudo-hypertro'phlc  a.,  applied  to  a  form  of 
paralysis  caused  by  pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the 
muscles.  ||  Pseudola  bium  Zool.,  a  part  in  chilo- 
podous  Myrinpoda  (see  quot.)  ;  hence  Pseudo- 
la'bial  a.  Pseudo-la'teral  a.  Bot.,  'having  a 
tendency  to  become  lateral  when  it  is  normally 
terminal,  as  the  fruit  of  certain  Hepatic®. '  (Cent, 
Diet}.  ||  Pseudoleuchsemia  (-li«kf-mia)  (erron. 
-leucaemia,  -leuksemia),  ||  PseivdoleucocythsB  - 
mia,  Path,  [see  LFXCMMIA,  LEUCOCYTH.EMIA], 
names  for  HODGKIN'S  DISEASE,  as  resembling 
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leuchrcmia,  but  not  involving  increase  in  the 
number  of  leucocytes.  Pseudo-leucocyte  (-liw'W- 
sait)  Path.,  a  morbid  formation  resembling  a 
leucocyte.  Pseudo-lichen  (-lai'ken)  Bot.,  a  para- 
sitic fungus  resembling  a  lichen,  but  without  the 
presence  of  an  alga  in  the  thallus.  Fsendo-lo-bar 
a.  Path,  (see  quot.  1895).  Pseudo-malachite 
(-mse-lakait)  Min.,  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper, 
occurring  in  dark-green  masses  resembling  mala- 
chite. Pseudo-membrane  Path.,  a  false  mem- 
brane (see  MEMBRANE  i  d) ;  hence  Pseudo- 
membra-nous  a.,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  characterized  by  a  pseudo-membrane.  Pseudo- 
memory:  see  quot.  Fsendo-meta-llic  a.,  resem- 
bling, but  not  of  the  nature  of,  a  metal ;  of  lustre  : 
see  quot.  Pseudo-mi-ca,  a  mineral  simu- 
lating mica.  Pseudo-nio^nocotyle-donoustf.  AH'., 
falsely  or  apparently  monocotyledonons,  either  by 
union  of  the  cotyledons  into  one  mass,  or  by 
abortion  of  one  of  them  ;  soPseu  do-mo^nocotyle-- 
don,  a  pseudo-monocotyledonous  plant.  Pseudo- 
mo'rphia,  -mo-i-phine  Chem.  [see  MORPHIA, 
MORPHINE],  one  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in 
opium  ;  also  called  oxymorphine.  ||  Pseudo- 
moxula  (-mo"sH\a}  Embryo!.,  an  aggregate  of 
unicellular  organisms  or  spores  resembling  a 
morula;  hence  Pseudomo-rular  a.  Pseu'do- 
multilo-culai-  a.  Bot.,  apparently  but  not  really 
multilocular ;  so  Pseu-do-multise-ptate  a. 
II  Pseu  do-navice-ll.i,  -navl-cula  (pi.  -SB)  Zool. 
[see  quot.  1867],  an  elliptical  spore  with  pointed 
ends,  forming  a  stnge  in  the  development  of  cer- 
tain Gregarinida ;  hence  Pseu^do-navice'llar, 
-navi'cular  ndjs.  ||  Pseu  doneuro-ptera  sb.  pi. 
Entom.,  an  order  of  insects  in  some  classifications, 
resembling  the  Neuroptera  but  with  incomplete 
metamorphosis ;  hence  Fsen^donenro'ptex  .(/;., 
Fsen^donenro-pterons  a.  Fsendopara-lysis 
Path.,  a  disease  simulating  paralysis;  so  ||  Psendo- 
paraple-gia.  Pseudo-pa -rasite  Biol.,  an  organ- 
ism apparently  but  not  really  or  strictly  parasitic ; 
e.  g.  an  external  parasite,  a  commensal,  or  a 
saprophyte  ;  so  Pseu  do-parasi  tic  a.  ||  Pseudo- 
parenchyma  (-pare-rjkima)  Bot. ,  a  tissue  in  fungi 
resembling  parenchyma,  but  composed  of  inter- 
laced and  united  hyphse;  hence  Pseu'doparen- 
chymatous  a.  \\  Pseudopa  resis  Path.,  a 
disease  simulating  paresis  ;  an  apparent  or  spurious 
paresis  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895).  Pseu'do-pa'rtheno- 
ge-nesis,  a  form  of  reproduction  :  see  qnot.  1870. 
Fseudo-pediform  (-pe'dif^jm)  a.  Zool.  [L.  pes, 
fed-  foot :  see  -FORM],  having  the  form  of  a  pseudo- 
podium,  pseudopodial.  ||  Pseudope-rculum  Zool., 
a  secondary  lid  or  operculum  closing  the  aperture 
of  the  shell  in  certain  gastropods ;  hence  Pseud- 
ope'rcular  a.,  belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
psendoperculum  ;  Psendope'rcnlate  a.,  furnished 
with  a  pseudoperculnm.  ||  Pseudoperi'dium  Bot., 
that  form  of  peridium  or  investment  occurring  in 
an  secidium  (1832  Lindley,  Introd.  Bot.  207). 
Psendo-perio'dic  a.,  'quasi-periodic'  (Cent. 
Dift.}  ;  '  approximately  periodic '  (Funk's  Stand. 
Diet}.  Pseu-dophone  (-f<7«n)  Acoustics  [Gr. 
<f>anrri  sound],  an  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  S.  P. 
Thompson  for  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
hearing,  and  producing  acoustical  illusions,  esp. 
as  to  the  direction  of  sound.  Pseu:do-pigmenta'- 
tion  (see  quot.).  Fsen'doplasm  Path.  [Gr. 
w\da/m  :  see  PLASMA],  a  tumour  or  morbid  forma- 
tion of  heterologons  tissue.  Fseu'dopore  Zool., 
a  '  false  pore '  in  sponges,  connected  with  a 
fseudogaster  (see  above).  Pseudo-posse'ssion 
Psychics,  a  mental  state  simulating  '  possession' 
(see  POSSESSION  5).  Pseudo-pre'gnancy  Path., 
a  condition  or  affection  simulating  pregnancy 
(1860  Tanner  Pregn.  i.  7).  Pseudo-prese-nti- 
ment  Psychics  (see  quot.).  Pseudo-pri'mitive  a., 
apparently  but  not  really  primitive.  Pseudo- 
probo'scis  Entom.,  a  structure  simulating  a  pro- 
boscis. Pseu'doproct  Zool.  [Gr.  7rpo«Tos  anus], 
(a)  the  anal  opening  in  the  pseudembryo  of  an 
echinoderm ;  (o)  a  term  suggested  instead  of 
PSEUDOSTOME  in  relation  to  sponges;  hence 
Fseudopro-ctons  a.  ||  Fseudo-psia  Path. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ctyis  seeing,  vision],  false  or  per- 
verted vision ;  a  hallucination  or  illusion  of  sight 
(Billings  1890).  ||  Fseudo-pu-pa  Entom.  (pi.  -ee), 
a  name  for  the  '  coarctate  pupa '  constituting  one 
stage  of  certain  insects,  as  those  which  undergo 
hypermetamorphosis ;  hence  Fseudopu'pal  a. 
Fseudo-ramo'se  17.  Bot.  [L.  ratnus  branch],  form- 
ing false  branches,  as  the  filaments  of  certain 
algae,  in  which  the  terminal  part  detaches  itself, 
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and  then  attaches  itself  laterally  to  a  special  cell 
(heterocyst)  of  the  filament.  Pseu-do-ray  Gcom., 
a  ray  or  straight  line  in  non-Euclidean  geometry 
(Cent.  Diet.).  Fsendorga/nic  a.,  t(a)  applied 
to  the  elements  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  occur- 
ring generally  but  not  universally  in  organized 
bodies  (ois.) ;  (*)  applied  to  inorganic  formations 
closely  resembling  organic  structures.  Pseuclo- 
rheuma'tio  a.  Path.,  simulating  rheumatism. 
Pseu  do-rhombohe-dral  a.  Cryst.,  applied  to  a 
composite  crystal  of  lower  symmetry  simulating  a 
simple  one  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  Fiend- 
osoinlne  (-p'sinsin)  a.  Ornith.,  belonging  to  the 
fseudoscines,  an  anomalous  group  of  OSCINES, 
containing  the  lyre-bird  and  some  other  Australian 
birds.  ||  Fseudosclero'sis  Path.,  an  affection 
simulating  sclerosis  (see  quot.).  Pseudo-sco  rpion 
Zool.,  an  arachnid  or  pseudarachnidan  of  the 
group  Cheliferidx  or  Psiudoscorpionidie,  resembling 
little  scorpions,  without  tail  or  poison-glands. 
||  Pseudo- sculum  Zool.  [see  OSCULUM  3  a],  a 
'  false  osculum '  in  sponges,  connected  with  a 
pseudogaster  (see  above) ;  —  PSEUDOSTOME  a. 
Pseudosema-tic  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  aqua  sign,  mark], 
belonging  to  or  characterized  by  deceptive  mark- 
ings or  colouring  imitating  some  other  species  or 
object ;  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  mimicry. 
Pseudose-ptate  a.  Nat.  Hist.,  (a)  apparently  but 
not  really  septate ;  (fi)  having  pseudosepta  (Cent. 
f>icl.).  ||  Pseudose-ptum  Zool.  (pi.  -a),  a  septum 
in  corals  not  corresponding  with  or  representing  a 
mesentery.  Fseudosi'phon  Zool.,  name  for  the 
vertical  trace  (continuous  with  the  siphon)  in  the 
plug  of  the  shell  in  certain  fossil  cephalopods; 
hence  Fseudosi  phonal  a. ;  also  Psendo. 
siphu'nole  =  pseudosiphon.  f  Psen'doskink, 
t-soink  Oh.,  a  kind  of  lizard  resembling  a  skink. 
||  P«endo  smia  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  bapii  smell], 
false  or  perverted  sense  of  smell  (Dunglison  1853). 
||  Pseudospe-rmium  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  airipita 
seed :  cf.  achanium],  a  small  indehiscent  fruit  in 
which  the  pericarp  invests  the  seed  so  closely 
that  the  whole  fruit  resembles  a  simple  seed ;  so 
Pseudospe'rmlc,  Fsendospe'rmous  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  such  a  frnit.  Fsendosphe-re  Geom., 
(a)  a  surface  having  constant  negative  curvature 
(as  a  sphere  has  positive) ;  (/>)  a  sphere  in  non- 
Euclidean  geometry ;  so  Fseudosphe  rical  .  . 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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heating  of  blood.  1799  HOOPER  Med.  Dict.,*Psendoblepsis. 
1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pseudohltf>$ia,  a  generic 
name,  used  by  Cullen,  for  perversion  of  vision.  1890 
HILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.%  Pseudoblepsia,  false  vision  ; 
hallucination  of  sight.  1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III. 
43  This  gill  is  not  functional—  it  receives  only  already 
aerated  blood,  and  is  therefore  known  as  a  false  gill  or 
*pseudobranch.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vertebr.A>rim.\\\.  161 
A  rtte  mirabile,  which  lies  in  the  inner  side  of  the  hyoman- 
dibular  bone,  and  sometimes  has  the  form  of  a  gill.  This  is 
the  pstudobranchia.  1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  205  An 
accessory  organ  in  the  form  of  an  opercular  gill,  .  .different 
from  a  *pseudobranchium.  1878  Amer.  Jrttl.  Sc.  Ser.  in. 
XVI.  398  *Pseudobrookite.  Occurs  in  minute  tabular 
crystals.  1831  LINDLHY  Introd.  Hot.  58  The  *Pseudobulb 
is  an  enlarged  aerial  stem,  resembling  a  tuber,  from  which 
it  scarcely  differs.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  477/2  (Orchi- 
dace*e)  By  degrees  large  masses  of  pseudo-bulbs  are 
formed  by  a  single  individual.  Ibid.,  Some  of  the 
species  of  Dendrobium  are  remarkable  for  having  the 
*pseudo-  bulbous  form  at  one  end  of  their  stem,  and  the 
common  state  at  the  other.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  19  Ottci- 
dium  pHbes.  A  pretty  little  pseudo-bulbous  plant;  bulbs 
2  inches  long.  1860  COBBOLD  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  105  The  I 
existence  (in  the  giraffe]  of  *pseudoceratophorous  epiphyses  ' 
permanently  invested  by  a  hairy  integument  1888  ROLLES- 
TON &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  B6i  (Gregarinida)  A  'pseudo- 
filaria  '  stage,  followed  by  a  '  *pseudocercaria  '  stage,  Le. 
one  with  a  slender  tail  and  large  body  like  a  Cercaria. 
1683  T.  SMITH  Ace.  Prttsa  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  61 
Mahomet.  .in  his  Alcoran.  .is  guilty  of  vile  and  absurd 
"  I  V-Uilo-chronismes.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iii.  63  Some 
will  needs  be  such  *Pseudo-Chronologists,  that  they  make 
those  three  Pastors  to  have  flourished  .  .more  than  400  years 
later.  1879  Rtn  LEV  Study  Rocks  xi.  187  *Pseudo-chryso- 
jite  .  .  occurs  as  rounded  pebbles  in  sand.  1887  A.  SEDGWICK 
in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Alar.  491  The  adult  body  cavity  [in 
the  Cape  species  of  Peripatus]  comes  entirely  from  'pseudo- 
code; the  enteroccele  has  no  part  in  its  formation.  This 


. 

statement  applies  also  to  the  heart  and  pericardium.     Thes 
are  both  *pseudoccelic,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  entero 
1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  VIII.  136/1  Three 

of    surfaces.  .  viz.  :    entoccelian,   lined    by   endyma  ; 
elian,  covered   by  pia;   and   "pseudoccelian,  with  no 


coele. 
kinds  of 

ectoccelian,  covered  by  pia;  and  "pseu, 
distinct  membrane.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Pseudoeoflom. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pseutfc*cce/ow,..h\*e  coelom.  One  of 
the  interstitial  spaces  found  in  certain  of  the  Invertebrata, 
not  lined  with  epithelium.  1888  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLI  V. 
210  The  more  prominent  septa  extend  to  the  centre  of  the 
corallite,  and  men  either  unite.  .or  curve  round  each  other 
..forming  a  structure  to  which  the  name  of  *pseudocolu- 
mella  has  been  given.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Pseitdocoln~ 
ttiellar.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Le.r.  (1881  WILDER  &  GAGE 
Anat.  Techn.  420  In  the  frog.,  (the  lobes]  are  united 
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by  connective  tissue  constituting  a  *p$tttffo-cf>mniissura.] 
1878  BELL  Gtgenbanr's  Comp.  Anat.  547  This  'pseudo- 
concha  separates  the  vestibule  of  the  nose  from  the  internal 
nasal  cavity.  1888  ROI.LESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  503 
1  he  *pseudocone  eyes  of  Diptera  Brachyura.  1888  Q.  Jrnl. 
Gtol.  Soc.  XLIV.  213  note.  The  flattened  or  rounded  inter- 
spaces  between  the  septa  of  these  corals,  which  stand  out 
Mightly  in  relief,  are  generally  termed  "pseudo-cost*.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  308  What  green  have  we  in  Mosses 
or  Ferns,  or  other  *Pseudocotyledonac,  more  intense  than 
in  Ulva  ?  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  "Pseudocrisis.  1895  •*><*  Soc> 
Lex.)  Pseudo-crisis,  an  apparent  crisis  occurring  in  the 
course  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  consisting  in  a  temporary 
fall  of  2°  F.  to  7°  F.,  with  a  subsequent  rebound.  1895 
STORY- MASKBLYNR  Crystalhgr.  vi.  |  166  Complicated 
structures  in  which  twelve  orthorhombic  crystals  are  united 
into  a  single  "pseudo-cubic  combination.  1881  Nature 
24  Feb.  398/2  The  isometry  of  radiate  "pseudocubical  groups. 
1881  Vt*m  Diet.  C  hem.  VlU.iito+Pstitdotumene.  1885 
REMSEN  Org.  Ckem.  (1888)  249  Pseudocumene  has  been 
made  synthetically  from  brom-para-xylene  and  methyl 
iodide.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  L{fe  860 
(Gregarinida)  The  protoplasm  not  used  up  [for  sporoblasts] 
.  .in  Stylorhynchus.  .collects  into  a  central  spherical  mass, 
the  »pseudocysL  1897  A llbutt's  Sys t.  Med.  III.  648  The 
density  of  the  walls  of  these  pseudo-cysts  and  their  very 
restricted  vascularity  doubtless  explains  this  retention. 
i86a  DANA  Man.  Geol.  180  A  triangular  prominence  called 
a  *pseudo-deltidium.  1895  Catnbr.  Nat.  Hist.  Ill,  498 
This  pseud o-delt id ium  is  a  primitive  character,  and  arises 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  development.  1840  DANA  Geol. 
xvii.  (1850)  655  Another  small  "pseudo-dike,  six  inches  wide. 


PSEUDO-. 

t    substances  in  opium,  which  he  terms  Paramorphine  and 
*  Pseud  omorphine.      1874  GARKOD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med. 
(1860)  104  Pseudomorphme  (C|7Hi»NO|).     1819  LINDLEY 
tr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  ff  Seeds  5  To  recognize  th*  true 
loculation  of  fruit.. above  all  of  those  that  are  *Pseudo- 
,    raullilocular  or  cellular.     1887  W.  PHILLIN  Brit.  Discomy- 
cetes  303  Sporidia  8,  fusoideo-fUiform,  straight  or  curved, 
•pseudo-rnultUeptatc.     1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  it  ii.  367 The 
1     (iregarinidae.. multiply  by.. dividing    into  a  multitude  of 
minute  objects  called  'pscudo-navicellae  from  their  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  ship-like  diatoms  (naviculae).    1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.\lf^,  i9yoCent.Dict.t*Psevrio. 
navifu/a.     1876  HELL  <!egenbanr*s  Comp.  Anat.  245  This 
condition  is  permanent  in  the  "Pseudoneuroptera,  Neurop- 
tera,  and  Orthoptera.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Pseydoparalysis. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex,,  Psrudoparalysis.  spurious  paralysis. 
A  syn.  for  Dystaxia.    1879  St.  Georges  Host.  Rep.  IA.  37 
•Pseudo-paraplegia.     1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Pteitd0- 
;    parasites,    cctozoa.      1849    BALPOVR    Man.    Bot.    |    1139 
*>'seudo-parasitic  plants,  or  Epiphytes.     1866  Treas.  fiot., 
Pseudo-parasites,  including  those  plants  which  only  attack 
,    dead    tissues.  ..  Such  plants  are  pneudo  parasitic.      i88a 
|    VINES  Sacks1  Bot.  245  Those  Protophytes  which  contain 
I    chlorophyll  live  chiefly  in  water,  or  at  least  in  damp  local i< 
:     ties,  sometimes   as    pseudo-parasites.      1875  BENNETT  & 
:     DYKR  Sachs"  Bot.  258  The  space  between  the  envelop- 
!     ing  layer  and  the  coils  of  the  ascogontum  is  filled    by 
a   'pseudo-parenchyma.     1890  Cent.   Diet.,  *Ptfndoparm- 
chyniatoHS.     1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.     1864  H.  SPENCER 
i    Princ.  Biol,  (  75  I.  214  *  Pseudo-parthenogenesis.     It  i* 
the  process  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  Aphides.     Here, 
from   the  ( fertilized   eggs    laid    by   perfect    females,   there 
grow  up  imperfect  females,  in  the  pseud-ovaria  of  which 
there  are  developed  pseud -ova.     1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  Introd.  112  In  a  second  class  of  cases  females  with  a 
i    more  or  less  imperfect  reproductive    apparatus   produce 
either  ova,  as.  .the  '  workers  '  amongst  the  social  Hymcnop- 
|    tera. . ;  or  embryos,  as  in  the  case  with  Aphis..  .This  form 
i    of    asexual    genesis    is    called    '  pseudoparthenogenesis '. 
1847-9  Tariff*  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  5/2  Body  provided  with 
i     variable  "pseudopediform  prolongation «.     1879  Engineering 
5  Sept,  194/1  A  new  instrument.. to  which  he  [Dr.  S.  P. 
i     ThompsonJ  has  given  the  name  '  "pseudophone '.     1876  tr. 
1     Wagners  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  316   "Pseudo-pigmentation 
or  pseudo-melanosis  is  a  gray  or  blackish  coloration,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron.    1847  tr.  Fettchtersle- 
i    ben's  Med.  Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.)  265  Traumatic  influences, 

...          ..(among    which    we   must    reckon    the   *pseu  do  -plasms). 

Bulletin  Illinois  State  Lab.  II.  6  *Pseudo-foliaceous  forms,  ]  1885-8  FAGGE  &  PYE-SMITH  Princ.  Med.  (cd.  a)  I.  97 
in  which  the  thallus  is  lobed,  the  lobes  assuming  leaf-like  :  (Certain  tumours]  were  accordingly  termed  pseudo-plasms 
forms.  1887  H.  M.  WARD  tr.  Sachs'  Physiol.  Plants  xxviii.  J  or  neo-plasms  or  new  growths.  1903  MYERS  Human  Per. 
464  The  Fig.. is  a  so-called  *pseudo-fruit.  1796  KIRWAN  |  sonality  I.  65  A  duplication  of  personality. .a  'pseudo- 
Elent.  Min.  ^ed.  2)  II.  242  As  it  has  much  the  aspect  of 
Galena,  and  yet  contains  little  or  no  lead,  it  has  been  called 
*Pseudo  Galena.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life 
791  (Porifera)  Such  fusion  frequently  leads  to  the  enclosure 
of  spaces  really  external  to  the  sponge-body,  which  form  a 
false  gastric  cavity  ("pseudogaster)  opening  by  a  false 
osculum  (pseudosculum  s.  pseudostome)  and  false  pores 
(pseud opores).  1888  SCLATER  m  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Feb. 
349  The  outer  layer  of  the  *pseudogastrula  forms  in  later 
stages  the  wall  of  the  embryonic  vesicle.  1881  J.  M. 
CKOMBIK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  557/2  They  occur  only  in  a 
gonidial  or  rudimentary  state,  constituting  the  *pseudo-genus 
Lepraria  of  the  older  botanists.  i8«  DUNGLISON  Med. 
T&$jl0td.,Tseudi>genstia, 


'pseudo-diph the „ 

1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * ' Pseudo-erysipelas... \r\  inexact  term 
for  conditions  resembling  erysipelas.  1876  tr.  Wagners 
Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  340  In  so-called  phlegm  on  ous,  or 
*pseudo-erysipelatous  inflammations.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  401  This  substance  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  boiling  alcohol  on  erythrin...Heeren  has  distin* 


Lex. ,  *Pseudoge*sia,  false  taste.      „ 

pseudogeusia.  1884  Nature  15  May  69/1  The  solitary  egg 
of  the  female  [aphis],  .develops  into  a  gall  making  aphis 
the  foundress  "pseudogyne.  This  produces,  .winged  young 
(emigrant  pseudogynes).  1851  Zoologist  IX.  p.  cxlii,  This 
class  of  phenomena  might  be  called  *Pseudogynous,  that  is, 
falsely  or  imperfectly  female.  1903  MYERS  Human  Per- 
sonality I.  p.  xvii,  A  "pseudo-hallucination  is  a-quasi- 
percepl  not  sufficiently  externalised  to  rank  as  a  'full 
blown  '  hallucination.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
viii.  465  It  is  probable  that  tnese  '  *pseudo- hearts  '  subserve 
the  function  both  of  renal  organs  and  of  genital  ducts. 
1890  Cent.  Dict.t*P$eudohexagonal.  1895  STORY-MASKK- 
LYNE  Crystallogr.  vii.  $  308  Fig.  261  represents  a  crystal  of 
witherite,  and  illustrates  the  pseudo- hexagonal  aspect  of 
many  crystals  in  this  [the  orthorhombic]  system.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  'Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis, 
a  rare  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood. . .  *Pseudohypertro- 
fhy.  i9qfi  A  Muff's  Syst.  Med.  1. 184  Duchenue's  paralysis, 
in  which  pseudo-hypertrophy  occurs.  1883  PACKARD  in 
Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  XXI.  201  (Chilognaths)  The 
sternite  of  the  sub-basilar  plate  is  usually  a  very  large  plate 
.  .with  teeth  on  each  side,  and  forms  the  '  labium '  of  New- 

Clt  may.. be  termed  the  '  *pseudolab!um '.  1890 
LINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  "Pseudolcttkxmia,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  with  anaemia,  or  Hodg- 
kin's  disease.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Psettdoleucxmia.  1904 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  IT  Sept.  654 The  'pseudo- leucocytes  that 
are  present  in  the  blood  in  trypanosomiasis.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  * Pseudolencocythsemia.  1895  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  *  Pseudo-lobar pne nntonia ,  a  syn.  for  Lobular  pneu- 
monia, 1897  Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  146  The 
case  may  have  been  one  of  pseudo-labor  or  mixed  pneu- 
monia. 1835  SHEPARD  Min.  it.  II.  122  'Pseudo-Malachite. 
Hem  (.prismatic,  copper- barite.  1833-6  TodoTs  Cycl.  Anat. 
I.  399/2  A  consistence  little,  .superior  to  that  of  mucous 
*pseudo-membranes.  1878  HABERSHON  Dis.  Abdomen 
(ed.  3)  21  The  disease  termed  *pseudomembranous  stomati- 
tis. 188*  tr.  Ribofs  Dis.  Mem.  186  'Pseudo-memory . . 
consists  in  a  belief  that  a  new  state  has  been  previously 
experienced,  so  that  when  produced  for  the  first  time  it 
seems  to  be  a  repetition.  1718  NICHOLLS  in  /'/;//.  Trans. 
XXXV.  407  A  'pseudo-metal lick  Substance,  by  the  Miners 
term'd  Glist.  18*8-3*  WEBSTER  s.v.,  Pseudo-metallic  luster 
is  that  which  is  perceptible  only  when  held  towards  the  light ; 
as,  in  minerals.  Phillips.  1840  DANA  Geol.  ix.  (1850)  515 
The  *pseudo-mica  was  nothing  but  altered  chrysolite.  [1819 
LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  Q  Seeds  74  *Pseudo- 
monocotyledones.]  183*  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  188  A  cohe- 
sion of  the  cotyledons  takes  place  in  those  embryos,  which 
Gartner  called  *pseudomonocotyledonous,  and  Richard 
macrocephalous.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1880  GR\V Struct.  Bot.  ii. 
(ed.  6)  26  A  Pseud o-monocotyledonous  embryo  occasionally 
occurs, .  .of  which  one  cotyledon  is  wanting  through  abortion. 
1800  Cent.  Diet.,  ' Psendontorphia.  1836  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc. 
XXX.  179  M.  Pelletier  announces  the  discovery  of  two  new 


make  it  seem  to  one  that  something  which  now.  .astonishes 
him  has  been  prefigured  in  a  recent  dream.    1896  Ibis  Jan. 
ii  The  Ratite  shoulder -girdle  seems  more  primitive,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  its  condition  is  secondary  and 
due  to  retrogression,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  Is  '  "pseudo- 
primitive '.       1834    McMuRTRiE    Ctti'ier's  Anim.  Kingd. 
430  The  "pseudo-proboscis  is  much  shorter  than  the  body. 
1877  F.  H.BUTLER  mEncycl.  Brit.  VII.  631/2  The  pseud- 
embryo  or  echinopaedium .  .becomes.,  wedge-shaped  ;  at  its 
broad  end  appears  the  mouth  or  pseudostome,  and  at  the 
other  the  anus  or  'pseudoproct     1887  SOLI. AS  ibid.  XXII. 
416/1  (Sponges)  In  one  sense  the  oscule  is  always  a  pseudo- 
stome  ;  it  would  be  better  if  the  term  psewrfoproct  could  be 
substituted.    1899  D.  SHARP  in  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  273 
I    The  vesicular  larva  [of  the  Bee].. changes  to  a  "pseudo* 
[    pupa..  .The    majority,  .wintering    as  pseudo-pupae.     1887 
I    Entomologist's  Mag.  Dec.  149  The  female  Urva  (of  the 
i     Phengodini]  goes  through  a   *  pseudo -pupal  state  prior  to 
;    the  final  moult.    1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Phys.  |  95  In  plants 
and  animals,  four   of  the   (elements)  are  universally  pre- 
sent, and  are  called  organic;  two  are  found  very  generally 
present,  and    are    called    'pseud  organic.      1898   Nature 
2  June   ii 8/1   Some  of  the  '  pseudorganic  '  structures  de- 
scribed in  rocks  might  really  be  the  casts  or  replacements 
of  dried   streaks.      1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  ?o  To 
explain  the  relationship  of  the  *  pseudo-rheumatic  troubles  to 
the  urethra!  discharge.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNK  Crystallogr. 
Index,  'Pseudo-rhombohedral  crystals.   [1880  P.  L.  SCLATER 
in  lets  Ser.  iv.  IV.  345  To  place  the  Acromyodiabnormales 
of  Garrod..at  the  end  of  the  Passerine  series  under  the 
name  *Pseudoscines.      1890    BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.    Dict.t 
9Psettdosclerosis.  name  given  by  Westphal  to  cases  pre- 
senting many  of  the   symptoms  of  disseminated  sclerosis 
but  in  which  no  anatomical  lesions  were  discovered.    1835 
KiRBY//o4.4  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xix.  303  Two  Orders,  .which 
may  be  denominated,  'Pseudo-scorpions  and  Phalangidan*. 
1877    HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  378  The    Pseudo- 
scorpions  resemble  the  Scorpions.     1890  POCLTOX  Colours 
Anim.  xvii.  336  Mimetic  Resemblance  and  Alluring  Colour- 
ation are   called   *Pseudosematic   Colours,  because  they 
usually    resemble    Scmatic    or   Warning   and    Signalling 
Colours.     1895  Syd.  Sac*  Lex.,  Psendosematic,  belonging 
to  protective  disguises,  as,  f^.,  the  leaf-like  appearance  of 
the  leaf-insect.    1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Palaeont.  I. 
xx.  331  Tabulate  tubes  of  two  sires,  the  larger  of  these  being 
furnished   with   radiating   'pseudosepta.      1883  HYATT   in 
Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XXIL  258  The  central  trace 
compares  with  the  *  pseudo-siphon  of  the  plug.     1890  Cent. 
Diet.,   *Pse*d0siphonalt  *Psendosiphuncle.     1895  in  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.    1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  693  There  are., 
certain    *Pseudoscinks..sold    by    Apothecaries,  that  are 
nothing  else  but  a  kinde  of  water  Lizard.    1835  HENSLOW 
Princ.  Bot.  n.  vi.  277  In  *pseudospennic  Fruits,  .we  may 
include  all  fruits  whose  pericarp  is  so  closely  attached  to  the 
seed,  that  it  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  one  of  its 
integuments.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  * Psevdosperminm.     1895 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.     1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  f  531  Such 
fruits  are  called  *pseudo*pfrmous ...  and  are  well  seen  in  the 
grain  of  wheat.    1883  BALL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  664/2 
Were    space    really    ^pseudospherical,   then    stars    would 
exhibit  a  real  parallax  even  if  they  were  infinitely  distant. 
1884  tr.  Lottis  Metaph.  n.  ii.  233  It  is  clear  to  us  what  we 
are  to  think  of  as  a  spherical  or  pseudo-spherical  surface, 
but  not  clear  what  can  be  meant  by  a  spherical  or  pseudo- 
spherical  space,  designations  which  we  meet  with.,  without 
any  help  being  given  to  us  in  comprehending  their  meaning. 
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PSEUDO-. 

Pseudo-,  combining  form.  2.  Special  combi- 
nations. (Continued from  preceding  page.) 

Psendo-spi-raole  Zool.,  a  structure  or  marking 
in  certain  insects  and  arachnidans,  resembling 
a  spiracle  but  not  perforated.  ||  Psendospora-n- 
gium  (also  anglicized  -spora'nge)  Bot.,  an  organ 
resembling  a  sporangium,  but  producing  gemmse 
instead  of  spores.  Psetrdospore  Bot.,  (a)  a 
peculiar  spore  in  certain  parasitic  fungi,  also 
called  a  TELEUTOSPORE  ;  (6)  a  reproductive  bud  : 
=  GEMMA  2  b.  Pseudosqna-mate  a.  Zool., 
apparently  but  not  really  sqnamate  or  scaly. 
Pseivdo-stalacti-tlcal  a.,  simulating  a  stalactite. 
Psendoste-reoscope,  a  binocular  microscope  in 
which  inversion  of  the  image  is  not  corrected  ; 
hence  Pseivdostereosco'pic  a.,  Pseirdostereo'- 
scopism.  ||  Psendosti-gma  Zool.  (pi.  -ata),  each 
of  two  respiratory  organs  resembling  stigmata  in 
certain  acarids ;  hence  Pseudostigma'tic  a. 
||  Pseudostra-tum  Geol.  (pi.  -a),  a  mass  of  rock 
resembling  a  stratum  but  not  produced  by  deposi- 
tion. Psendosy-mmetry  Cryst.,  simulation  of 
higher  symmetry,  as  in  certain  composite  crystals. 
Pseudo-syphilis  (-si'filis)  Path.,  a  disease  simu- 
lating syphilis;  hence  Pseu:do-syphili'tio  a. 
Pseudo-tetra-gonal  a.  Cryst.,  said  of  a  composite 
crystal  of  lower  symmetry  simulating  a  simple  one 
of  the  tetragonal  system.  Psen'dotetra'merons  a. 
Entom.  [see  TETRAMEROUS],  belonging  to  the 
division  Pseudotetramera  of  beetles,  having  tarsi 
apparently  four-jointed,  a  fifth  joint  being  very 
small  and  hidden.  Pseudotraohe'al  a.  Entom., 
simulating  a  trachea;  having  a  series  of  rings 
like  those  of  the  trachea.  Psendotri'mer- 
ous  a.  Entom.  [see  TRIMEHOUS],  belonging  to  the 
division  Pseudotrimera  of  beetles,  having  the  tarsi 
apparently  three-jointed,  one  of  the  four  joints 
being  very  small  and  hidden.  Pseudo-uni- 
se'ptate  a.  Nat.  Hist.,  apparently  but  not  really 
uniseptate.  Pseudo-UTio  a.  Chem.,  an  organic 
acid,  C6H6N4O4,  in  composition  allied  to  uric 
acid ;  hence  Psendo-U'rate,  a  salt  of  pseudo-uric 
acid.  Psendo-ve-lum  Zool.,  a  kind  of  velum  in 
some  Scyphomtdustt,  distinct  from  the  true  velum 
of  the  Hydromeciusse ;  hence  Psendo-ve'lar  a. 
Psendovi'perine  a.  Zool.,  resembling  a  viper  but 
not  venomous ;  belonging  to  the  group  Pseudo- 
viperse  or  Acrochordidse  of  serpents,  called  in 
English  '  wart-snakes '.  Pseudo-visco'sity,  a 
property  of  some  solids  resembling  viscosity; 
plasticity.  Psendo-voloa-nio  a,,  apparently  but 
not  properly  volcanic ;  belonging  to  or  produced 
by  a  pseudo-volcano.  Psettdo-volca  no,  a  burning 
mountain  that  emits  smoke,  flame,  or  gases,  but  no 
lava.  Pseu'do-who'rl  Bot.,  an  apparent  whorl 
produced  by  displacement  of  leaves  or  other 
members,  originally  arranged  spirally,  to  the 
same  level  around  the  axis.  Pseudoxanthiiie 
(-zae-njrain)  Chem.,  a  leucomaine  resembling 
xanthine,  occurring  in  muscular  tissue. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  714  In  spiders,  .the  open 
ventral  spiracles  of  the  scorpion  are  replaced  by  *pseudo- 
spiracles;  these  ..  in  Epeira  caHcriforiuis,..z.rv  dark  red 
spots  with  an  elevated  rim  and  centre  exactly  resembling 
spiracles,  except  that  they  are  not  perforated.  1900  B.  D. 
JACKSONG&JI. Bot.  7>>-»K,*Pseudo-sporange,pseudosporan- 
gium,  a  simulated  sporangium.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  71  These 
*pseudospores  are  at  first  produced  in  chains,  but  ulti- 
mately separate.  1900  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Pseudospore,.  .a 


gemma  or  asexual  vegetative  bud.  i8ga  DANA  Crust,  i. 
425  Either  part  is  rugate  or  *pseudo-squamate.  1843 
DARWIN  K<y.  Nat.  xix.  (1873)  450  A  hard  *pseudo-stalac- 
titical  stone.  1892  Jrnl.  Qnekett  Microsc.  Club  July  45 
Orthostereoscopismand*pseudostereoscopism.  Ibid.^\note^ 
The  first  arrangement,  .when  applied  to  the  compound 
microscope  gave  *pseudostereoscopic  pictures. ..There  was 
transposition  without  a  cross-over ;  it  was,  therefore,  a 
*pseudostereoscope.  1884  MICHAEL  Brit.  Qribatidse  I.  ix, 
130  The  *  Pseudo-stigmata.  ..  The  conspicuous  organs 
ordinarily  called  stigmata,  one  on  each  side.  Ibid*  131 
Each  pseudo-stigma  has  an  organ  proceeding  from  it . . 
which  I  call  a  *pseudo-stigmatic  organ.  1833-4  J.  PHILLIPS 
Geol.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  766/1  The  great  mass  of 
basalt  ..lies  in  a  *pseudostratum  of  most  irregular  thickness. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Psevdosymmetry.  1895  STORV.MASKE- 
LYNE  Crystallogr.  Index,  Pseudo-symmetry.  1819  BYRON 
Juan  i.  cxxxi,  Their  real  lues,  or  our  *pseudo-syphilis 
1843  R-  J-  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvih  343  Mercury, 
with  its  "pseudo-syphilitic  cutaneous  affections.  1895  STORY - 
MlOKSatatCfytfMlafr,  Index,  *  Pseudo-tetragonal  crystals, 
1836-9  T  odd's  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  862/2  The  third  tribe,  Phyto. 
pkaga . .  is .  -  composed  of  *pseudo-tetramerous  insects.  1900 
MIALL  &  HAMMOND  Harlequin  Fly  ii.  70  The  salivary 
ducts,  .have  a  ring  ('  *pseudotracheal ')  structure.  1887  W. 
PHILLIPS  Brit,  Discomycetes  407  Sporidia ..  becoming 
*pseudo-uniseptate.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  745 
The  "pseudo-urates  are  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  corresponding  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  acetates. 
1866  ODLING  Anim.  C/ifm.  140  *Pseudo-uric  acid  is  a  recent 
discovery.  1881  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  555/2  The 
edge  of  its  [the  medusa's]  disc,  .is  not  provided  with  a  velum 
(hence  '  Acraspeda '  of  Gegenbaur),  excepting  the  rudimen- 
tary velum  of  Aurelia  and  the  well-developed  vascular 
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velum  ("pseudo-velum)  of  Charybdasa.  1894  Daily  JVftvs 
22  Aug.  5/3  It  is  this  *pseudo-viscosity  of  ice  that  enables 
a  glacier  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  bed  over  which  it 
flows.  1706  KIRWAN  Elem.  Mi",  (ed.  2)  I.  394  The  fires 
from  which  many  minerals  derive  their  form  and  aggrega- 
tion are  either  volcanic  or  *pseudo-volcanic.  1828  STARK 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist,  II.  499  Volcanic  Rocks.. are  divided  into 
true  volcanic  and  pseudo-volcanic;,  .the  second  compre- 
hending clays  and  ironstones,  indurated  and  partially  melted 
by  the  heat  from  beds  of  burning  coal.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem. 
Afin,  (ed.  2)  I.  419  *Pseudo-volcanos  are  so  called,  because, 
like  volcanos,  they  emit  smoke,  and  sometimes  flame,  but 
never  lava. . .  Most  of  these  are  coal  mines  which  have 
accidentally  taken  fire.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bat. 
368  Each  cycle  of  segments  or  turn  of  the  spiral  produces  a 
whorl,  which  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  'pseudo- 
whorl,  because  resulting  from  subsequent  displacement, 
1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  87  *Pseudoxanthine, 
. .  whose  resemblance  to  xanthine  has  led  to  some  confusion. 
1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Dict.t  P seudoxanthin. . .  Leucomaine 
found  by  Gautier  in  muscular  tissue.. resembling  xanthin. 

Pseudo-apostle :  see  PSEODAPOSTLE. 

Pseudo-archaic  (ps-,si«d0|ajltfi'ik),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  appearance  orprofession  of  being  ancient, but 
not  really  so  ;  artificially  archaic  in  style,  language, 
etc.  So  Pseudo-a'rchaism,  false  or  artificial 
archaism  ;  Pseudo-a/rchaist,  one  who  invents  or 
uses  sham  archaisms,  esp.  in  language. 

1.882  SYMONDS  in  Mncm.  Mag.  XLV.  320  These  fragments 
of  a  genuinely  antique  composition  make  the  pseudo- 
archaism  of  the  ballad. .  more  glaring.  1883  C.  C.  PERKINS 
ItaL  Sculpture  in.  iv.  344  note,  It  is  possibly  a  pseudo- 
archaic  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  1895  I.  A.  H.  MURRAY 
in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  3  Oct.  239/1  The  '  word  derring-do  (if  it 
be  a  word)  belongs  only  to  nineteenth-century  pseudo- 
archaists.  1904  H.  BRADLEY  Making  of  English  228 
Spenser's  language, '  pseudo-archaic'  as  it  may  be  called. 

Pseudo-articulation,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

Pseudocarp  (ps-,  si;?dokiup).  Sot.  [mod.  f. 
PSEUDO-  +  Gr.  «apiros  fruit.  In  F.  pseudocarpe, 
mod.L.  pseudocarpus,  -carpitim.]  Term  for  a 
fruit  formed  by  the  modification  and  enlargement 
of  other  parts  of  the  flower  besides  the  ovary,  or 
of  parts  of  the  plant  not  belonging  to  the  flower. 

01835  in  Encycl.  Melrop.  (1845)  VII.  50/1  Of  spurious 
fruits,  or  pseudocarps. — In  Pflllichia  the  bracteas  are  fleshy, 
and  therefore  resemble  fruit.  1873  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs1 
Hot.  518  Sometimes  the.,  series  of.,  changes  induced  by 
fertilisation  extends  also  to  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
ovary,  and  even  to  some  which  have  never  belonged  to  the 
flower...  A  structure  of  this  kind  (such  as  the  fig,  strawberry, 
and  mulberry)  may  be  termed  a  Pseudocarp.  1877  BENNETT 
tr.  Thames  Bot.  (ed.  6)  405  The  fleshy  calyx-tube.. of  the 
rose  forms  an  edible  pseudocarp  known  as  the  hip. 

So  Pseudoca-rpous  a.  (also  -oa-rpious),  of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pseudocnrp. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1031/2  Pseudocarpious.  1890 
Cent.  Diet.,  Pseudocarpous. 

Pseuclo-ca'tliolic,  ft.  and  sb.     [PsEuno- 1.] 

A.  adj.  Falsely  or  erroneously  called  or  claim  ing 
to  be  catholic. 

1605  WILLET  Hexapla  Gen.  413  The  pseudocatholike 
papists.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  IX.  xv.  (1614)  918.  Not 
written  in  hatred  of  their  Nation,  because  they  are  Spaniards, 
but  of  their  Pseudo-catholike  Religion.  1908  Westm.  Gaz. 
IQ  May  2/3  The.  .minority  who  wish  to  turn  the  Church  of 
England  into  a  pseudo-Catholic  sect. 

B.  sb.  A  Catholic  falsely  so  called. 
In  iyth  c.  a  hostile  term  for  Roman  Catholic. 

1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  106  The  whole  rout  of  Pseudo- 
catholikes.  1647  TRAPP  Contm.  Matt.  x.  17.  1849  \V. 
FITZGERALD  tr.  IVhitaker's  Disput.  480  Such  are  the  popish 

Eseudo-cathplics,  who  have  derived  their  catholic  errors  not 
•om  the  scriptures,  but  from  the  inventions  of  men. 
So  f  Fsexxdo-catho'lical  a.,  -catho'licism.  Obs. 
1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  17  The  whole  cluster  of 
Pseudocatholicall  scriblers  against  vs.     1679  Hist.  Jetzer 
Pref.  Ajb,  That    Principle   which  obliges  them.,  to  Ad- 
vance their  Pseudo-catholicism,  and  to  extirpate  Heresie. 

Pseudo-ceratophorus,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

Pseudo-Christ  (ps-,  si;<-d0,kreist).  [ad.  late 
L.  pseudochristus  (Itala  0200),  Gr.  i//(v5oxp'<rros 
(Mark  xiii.  22)  :  see  PSEUDO-  and  CHRIST.]  A 
false  Christ ;  one  pretending  to  be  the  Christ  or 
Messiah. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  402  per  shulen  rise,  sei)>  Crist, 
pseudo-Cristis  and  pseudo-prophetis.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  123  That  absurd  pseudochrist  Hacket 
had  so  many  followers.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  III.  127 
Some  Pseudochrist  or  Antichrist,  .in  the  apostles  times. 
1865  tr.  Lange's  Conim.  Mark  xiii.  II  (ed.  6)  131/2  Be  on 
your  guard  against  the  seductions  of  the  pseudo-Christs. 

Pseu'do-Chri-stian,  a.  [=  late  ~L.pseu<lo- 
christianns,  c  360.]  Falsely  called  or  professing  to 
be  Christian  ;  sb.  a  Christian  falsely  so  called,  a  pre- 
tended Christian.  So  Pseu'do-Christia-nity,  false 
or  spurious  Christianity;  Pseu'do-Christo  log-y, 
a  false  or  erroneous  Christology. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Par!.  158  They  questioned  how  it 
might  be,  euen  as  the  Pseudochristians  do.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Inia.  101  The  fraudulent  End  that  this  pseudo- 
Christian  Church  might  drive  at.  1685  —  Paralip.  Prophet. 
xlvi.  408  The  Earthly  Church  drunk  up  the  floud  by 
proselyting  those  Barbarians  to  its  Pseudo-Christianity. 
1865  tr.  Lange's  Contm.  Mark  xiii.  5  (ed.  6)  131/1  Pseudo- 
Chnsts,  pseudo-Christianities,  false  prophets.  1877  SCHAFF 
Christ  fyC/iristianitytiBBs)  172  The. . humanitarian  pseudo- 
Christologies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Pseudo-cla-ssic,  a.  That  pretends  or  is 
mistakenly  held  to  be  classic.  So  Pseudo- 


PSEUDOGBAPHY. 

cla-ssloal  a. ;  also  Psemdo-classica-lity,  Psevi- 
do-cla'ssicisru,  false  or  spurious  classical  style, 
sham  classicism. 

1866  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Introd.,  Poems  1890  II.  202  The 
impertinence  of  our  pseudo-classicality.  1871  —  Pope 
Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  8  A  pseudo-classicism,  a  classicism  of 
red  heels  and  periwigs.  1887  Athcnxuiit  8  Oct.  461/3  Given 
over  to  rococo  triviality  or  elephantine  pseudo-classicism. 
1809  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Sept.  3/2  A  solid-looking  stone  mansion, 
.  .built  in  the  pseudo-classic  style. 

Pseudoooele,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

Fseudodipteral  (ps-,  siz«to|di-pteral),  a.  Anc. 
Arch.  [f.  late  Gr.  tf/(v8o5iirT(p-os  (Vitrav.)  +  -AL  ; 
see  PSEUDO-  and  DIPTEKOS  :  in  F.  pseudo-dipterc.~\ 
Having,  as  a  temple  or  other  building,  a  single 
peristyle  or  surrounding  row  of  columns,  placed  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  walls  as  the  outer  of 
the  two  rows  in  the  DIPTEROS.  So  fPseudo- 
di'pter,  ||  Psendodl'pteron,  a  building  of  this 
type  ;  also,  Pseudodt'pterally  adv. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Pseudodipter.  1706  Ibid.,  Pseudo- 
dipteron,..?.  kind  of  Temple  among  the  Ancients,  which  was 
surrounded  with  but  one  Row  of  Pillars ;  yet  the  Row  from 
the  Wall  was  set  at  the  Distance  of  two  Rows.  1821  New 
Monthly  Mag.  II.  304  We  have  pseudodipteral,  pseudology, 
..and  many  similar  words.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  74/1 1  he 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma.  ..This  main  edifice  was., 
remarkable  as  being  not  only  decastyle,  but  pseudo-dipteral 
also.  1842-76  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss,  s.  y.  Temple,  The 
pseudo-dipteral  temple  was  constructed  with  eight  columns 
in  front  and  rear  and  with  fifteen  on  the  sides,  including 
those  at  the  angles.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  471/1  The 
portico  of  University  College,  London,  is  pseudo-dipterally 
arranged,  the  returning  columns  on  the  ends  or  sides  not 
being  carried  through  behind  those  in  front. 

Pseudodox  (ps-,  si;7-d<JaYks),  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
^ftiSoSof-oj  holding  a  false  opinion,  \[ievoo8o[!a  a 
false  opinion  or  notion  ;  f.  i/iev&o-,  PSEUDO-  +  S6(a 
opinion.]  A  false  or  erroneous  opinion.  So 
Fsen'dodox,  f  Pseudodo'xal  adjs.,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  holding,  a  false  opinion ;  Fserrdodoxy 
[after  orthodoxy,  etc.],  the  holding  of  false  opinions. 
1615  T.  ADAMS  Engl.  Sicknesse  ii.  Wks.  (1620)  337  To 
maintaine  the  atheisticall .  ,*pseudodox,  which  iudgeth  evill 
good  and  darknesse  light.  1631  R.  H.  A  rraignm.  Whole 
Creature  ii.  13  One  Proposition,  truely  Orthodox  (though.. 

it  seeme  a  Paradox,  or  Pseudodox).     1858  MAYHEW  Upper 

Rhine  Introd.  (1860)  8   In  this  the  modern  Arcadia,  the 


Pseudo-doxal  fancies.  1651  HOWELL  Venice  157  That  the 
new  name  of  blind  obedience,  .is  a  Pseudo-doxall  tenet. 
1662  PETTY  Taxes  x.  §  28  There  is  no  "pseudodoxy  so  great, 
but  maybe  muzled  from  doing  much  harm.,  without  either 
death,  imprisonment,  or  mutilation.  1879  MCCLINTOCK  & 
STRONG  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  VIII.  760  Pseudodoxy.. designates 
a  false  or  deceptive  opinion,  and  hence  is  employed  for 
superstition  and  error. 

Pseudo-erysipelas,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

Pseudo-Go'tllic,  a.  That  pretends  or  is 
erroneously  held  to  be  Gothic  (in  style),  and  is 
not;  sham-Gothic  ;  also  as  sb. 

1876  FREEMAN  Hist.  Sk.  201  The  Renaissance  inherited 
from  the  pseudo-Gothic  of  Italy.  1902  Monthly  Rev.  Aug. 
136  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  be  deceived 
for  a  moment  by  the  pseudo-Gothic  style  of  the  'Castle  of 
Otranto '. 

Pseudograph  (ps-,  siw'dograf).  [ad.  late  L. 
pseudograph-us  (Cassiod.),  a.  Gr.  i//ev$oypd<p-os 
drawing  or  writing  falsely,  a  writer  of  falsehoods : 
see  PSEUDO-  and  -GRAPH.] 

fl.  'A  counterfeit  writer'  (Cockeram,  1623). 
Obs.  rare-". 

2.  A  spurious  writing;  a  literary  work  pur- 
porting to  be  by  another  than  the  real  author. 
(Cf.  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA.) 

1818-32  WEBSTER,  Pseudograph,  Psfudography,  false 
writing.  1864  Ai/ien&tim  27  Aug.  274/3  The.. cleverest., 
people  are  . .  deceived  by  pseudographs,  1866  Reader 
31  Mar.  317/2  A  pseudograph  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
1905  J.  ORR  Probl.  O.  T.  viii.  249  Views  differ  as  to  how  the 
book  is  to  be  regarded — whether  as  a  pseudograph  (forgery) 
or  as  a  free  composition  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Moses. 

Pseudo-grapher.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. +  -ER: 
see  -GBAPHER.]  A  false  writer;  in  qnot.  one  who 
counterfeits  another's  handwriting,  a  forger. 

1818  Edin.  Rev.  Sept.  438  M.  Villette,  a  pseudo-grapher 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  counterfeited  the  handwriting  and 
signature  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Pseudo-graphize,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  as  PSEUDO- 
GRApn  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  write  (in  quot.  to  spell) 
falsely. 

1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  159  If  we  account  this  error 
[president  for  precedent}  typographical,  there  must  have 
been  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  among  old  printers  to  pseudo- 

'  PseudOgraphy  (ps-,  siad^-grafi).  [ad.  Gr. 
ifievSoypcupia  false  drawing,  writing,  or  description, 
f.  \f,iv8oypoup-os :  cf.  late  L. psendograplria  (0525) : 
see  PSEUDOGRAPH  and  -GRAPHY.]  False  writing. 

1.  The  writing  of  words  falsely,  i.e.  not  according 
to  the  sound,  or  not  according  to  usage ;  false, 
incorrect,  or  bad  spelling  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  104  See  what 
absurdities  thysyl  fauoured  orlhographye,  or  ralher  Pseudo- 
graphy,  hath  ingendred.  16..  B.  JONSON  Kng.  Gram.  I.  iv, 


PSEUDOISM. 

To  add  a  superfluous  letter,  as  there  are  too  many  in  our 
pseudography.  1734  HKARNE  Collect.  17  May,  Shakespeare 
wanted  learning.  He  was  guilty  of  pseudography,  some- 
times perhaps  designedly.  1804  ^IlT^ORu  Inquiry  408  Those 
who  would  make  our  speech  bend  to  what  he  justly  calls 
our  pseudography. 

2.   False  argument,  rare. 

1003  SIR  C.  HEYDON  "}ud.  Astral,  xxii.  467  Most  absurd 
Pscudographie  is  this  in  Astrologie. 

Pseudogyne,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 
Pseudoism  (ps-,  sia'dO|iz'm).  nonce-wJ.    [irreg. 
f.  PSEUDO-  +  -ISM  :  cf.  PSEUDISM.]    (See  quot.) 

1879  M«CLINTOCK &  STRONG  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  VI II .  760  The 
word  pseudoism  is  of  recent  formation,  and  means  a  general 
inclination  to  the  false,  which  shows  itself  in  thoughts, 
words,  and  doctrines,  as  well  as  in  acts  and  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  life. 

Fseudolatry  (ps-,  si«d(Hatri).  rare.  [ad. 
Chr.  Gr.  ^«u8oAoTp«('o  (Cyril) :  see  PSEUDO-  and 
-LATRY.]  False  worship ;  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

1879  M«CLINTOCK  &  STRONG  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  VIII.  760 
Pseudolatry  has  also  penetrated  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Pseudologer.  [f.  Gr.  t//(vSo\6y-ot  speaking 
falsely,  a  liar  +  -EH'.]  A  maker  of  false  state- 
ments, a  (systematic)  liar.  So  Pseudolo  gical  a. 
[cf.  Gr.  if*vSo\oytK-6s  false],  pertaining  or  relating 
to  pseudology  (hence  Pseudolo-gicaHy  adv.) ; 
Psendo-logist  [in  Gr.  u/twSoAo-yio-T-r/s],  (a)  = 
pseudologer ;  (b)  one  versed  in  pseudology  (sense  2). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., " Pseudologer,  a  false  teacher,  a  liar. 
1884  Sat.  Rm.  19  July  77/1  He  was  hampered  by  the 
inferiority  of  the  *pseudological  tools  of  his  day.  1867 
VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Selection  (1869)  II.  43  *Pseudologically 
speaking,  the  first  intimation.. rested  on  a  miscalculation 
rather  than  a  direct  falsehood.  1805  Miniature  No.  26  (1806) 
II.  65, 1  hear,  .that  a  work  is  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily 
be  published,  entitled  The  *Pseudologist  or  Complete  Liar, 
in  twenty-one  volumes  folio,  with  complete  indices.  1867 
Pall  Mall  G.  4  Jan.  10  Everybody.. becomes,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  a  comparative  pseudologist. 

Pseudology  (ps-,  siwdp-lodji).  [ad.  Gr. 
i/*v5o\oyia  false  speaking,  f.  \frtvSo\6-f-os :  see  prec. 
and  -LOGY.] 

1.  False  speaking;    the  making  of  false  state- 
ments, esp.  when  humorously  represented  as  an 
art  or  system  ;  the  '  art  of  lying'. 

[1577  FULKE  Con/iit.  Purg.  327  That  part  of  cunning  where 
in  you  are  better  learned,  called  rseudologia.\  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Pscudologie  (Gr.),  a  false  speaking,  or  lying.  1717 
SWIFT  Art  Polit.  Lying  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  119  Not., 
according  to  the  sound  rules  of  pseudology.  1805  Sliniiiturt 
No.  26  (1806)  II.  65  It  is  not  my  intention,  .to  enter  into  a 
disquisition  upon  the  noble  art  of  Pseudology. 

2.  The  science  or  subject  of  false  statements;  a 
false  or  pretended  science. 

1867  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Jan.  10  Laying  the  foundation  of  the 
new  science  of  comparative  pseudology.  1907  Wesltn.  Gaz. 
26  Nov.  3/2  To  prevent  his  further  researches  in  this  insani- 
tary section  of  the  field  of  Pseudology  ['  occultism  ']. 

Pseudomancy  (ps-,  si»-d0ma:nsi).  [ad. 
med.L.  psetidomantia,  a.  Chr.  Gr.  tfnvSoftavrela 
(Cyril),  f.  \fitvSo-,  PSEUDO-  -t-  uavrila  divination : 
see  -MANCY.]  False  or  pretended  divination.  So 
Psendoiua'ntic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  pseudo- 
mancy  ;  ||  Pseucloma  ntis  [a.  Gr.  i/sfMuavTis], 
Psendomjv  ntist,  a  false  prophet  or  diviner. 

165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  371  Alexander,  a  pseudomantist, 
..rotted  loathsomely,  and  so  died,  miserably  eaten  up  of 
worms.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pseudomancy,  a  false  or 
counterfeit  Divination.  1894  N.  $  Q.  8th  Ser.  VI.  358/2  The 
same.. wonderfully  pseudomantic  remark.  1901  D.  SMITH 
in  Expositor  Aug.  145  A  vulgar  charlatan,  strikingly  like 
the  pseudomantis,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos.  1909  Q.  Rev. 
Oct.  596  Every  kind  of  pseudo-mantic  literature  was  to  be 
rooted  out. 

Pseudomania  (ps-,  si«dom£>  -nia).  rare.  [f. 
PSEUDO-  +  -MANIA  after  kleptomania^  A  mania  for 
lying ;  an  insane  tendency  to  make  false  state- 
ments. Hence  Paeudonia-niac,  a  person  affected 
with  pseudomania. 

1895  W.  S.  LILLY  in  igth  Cent.  Oct.  629  Most  of  us  have 
personally  known  sufferers  from  pseudomania.  I  once 
heard  of  a  pseudomaniac  who  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  care  to  plagiarise  from  fact.  1903 
—  in  Fortn.  Rev.  June  1009  There  is  a  class  of  pseudo- 
maniacs  just  as  there  is  a  class  of  kleptomaniacs. 

Pseudoma  rtyr.  [mod.  a.  Gr.  i/,fv&opapTv;, 
-rvp  false  witness,  f.  t^«u8o-,  PSEUDO-  +  itaprvs,  -rvp, 
witness,  MARTYR.  So  in  med.L.  and  F.]  A  false 
or  pretended  martyr ;  a  martyr  falsely  so  called. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshedlll.  1362/2  What  trust  is 
to  be  given  to  the  words  of  such  pseudomartyrs  [as  Campion). 
1610  DONNE  (title)  Pseudo-Martyr.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Pseudomartyr,  a  false  witness  or  martyr. 

So  Pseu  do-ma  rtyrdom. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  155  Beware  of  that 
dangerous  Rock  of  pseudo-Martyrdome. 

Pseudo-membrane,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

Pseudomorph.  (ps-,  si«-d«mpif).  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  i^*u5o-,  PSKUDO-  +  /to/xpr/  form  :  cf.  Gr.  ^tuoo- 
nopip-m  disguising  one's  form.  So  in  Ger. ;  F. 
pseudomorfhe.']  A  false  or  deceptive  form  ;  spec. 
in  Min.  a  crystal  or  other  body  consisting  of  one 
mineral  but  having  the  form  proper  to  another, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  formed  by  substitu- 
tion, or  by  chemical  or  physical  alteration. 

1849  DANA  Ccol.  App.  u.  (1850)  731  This  author.,  described 
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certain  dolomitic  pseudomorphs.  1876  A.  H.  GIEEN  Phyi. 
Geol.  (1877)  27  We  find  crystals  of  Quartz  having  the  exact 
shape  and  angles  of  a  rhombohedron  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime.  Such  a  crystal  is  called  a  Picudotnorph.  .of  Quartz 
after  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Ibid.  185  These  crystals  (of  Mil] 
being  afterwards  dissolved  leave  a  cast  which  is  filled  up  by 
sediment,  and  so  models  in  sand  or  mud  are  formed,  known 
asPseudomorphs.  attrib.  1871  Prx.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  XII. 
in  Recent  analysis  of  Pseudomorph  Corundum*. 

So  Psendomo  rphic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  psendomorph ;  PsendomoTphism, 
the  formation  or  occurrence  of  pseudomorphs,  or 
the  condition  of  a  pscudomorph  (in  quot.  1871 
with  reference  to  plants) ;  Psendomo  rphose 
(-»"s)  a.  =  pseudomorphic ;  Pseudomo  rphoso 
(-<J"z)  v.  trans.,  to  convert  into  a  pseudomorph ; 
Fsendomorphcrsis  (pi.  -o'ses),  conversion  into  a 
pseudomorph  ;  Pmendomo  rphou*  a.  =  pseiido- 
morphic.  [Cf.  mod.F.  pseudomorphiqut,  -mar- 
phisme,  -morphose,  -morphoser^ 

1804  Eilin.  Rev.  III.  299  The  'pseudomorphiquc  crystals 
of  quartz.  1894  Thinker  .Mag.  V.  342  Phenomena  like  the 
devitrification  of  natural  glasses  oscillate  from  paramor'phic 


stitute  for  those  cases  where  a  plant  abandoned  the  facies 
of  the  Natural  family  to  which  it  belonged,  and  assumed 
that  of  another,  a  i8i>  E.  D.  CLARKE  Cadmium  7  Stalac- 
tites..had  coated  over  the  crystals  of  other  bodies,  and 
destroyed  them;  appearing  in  hollow  *pseudomorphose 


incredible  *pseudomorphoses  of  mineral  substances.  1816 
W.  PHILLIPS  Introd.  Min.  (1819)  p.  xcii.  Minerals  exhibiting 
impressions  of  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  crystals  of  other 
substances  are  said  to  be  "pseudomorphous.  1851  WOOD- 
WARD Mollitsca  40  Fossil  shells  are  often  pseudomorphous,— 
or  mere  casts.. of  cavities  once  occupied  Dy  shells. 

Pseudo-morphia,  -morphine,  etc.:  see 
PSEUDO-  2. 

Pseudonym  (ps-,  si«-d(Cnim).  Also  -yme. 
[f.  med.  or  mod.L.  type  *  pseudony  mum,  a.  Gr. 
if/evSaivvnov,  neuter  of  tf/fviwyv/i-m  under  a  false 
name,  falsely  named,  f.  ifnvSo-,  PSEUDO-  +  dVo/ia 
name.  Cf.  HOMONYM,  SYNONYM.]  A  false  or 
fictitious  name,.«/.  one  assumed  by  an  author. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Pseuaanyme,  a  false  name.  Qu.  Rev. 
1847  DE  O.U1NCF.Y.V/*. Mil.  Nun  S  8  Asa  Frenchman  says,.. 
1  Chance  is  but  the  pseudonyme  of  God  for  those  particular 
cases  which  he  does  not  choose  to  subscribe  openly  with  his 
own  sign  manual '.  1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  xiv.  254 
We  would  not  invade  the  secret  of  the  musical  masculine 
pseudonym  she  has  assumed.  1880  Lit.  World  i  Oct. 
209/1  Owen  Meredith, . .  under  which  pseudonym  the  present 
Lord  Lytton  first  appeared  as  an  author. 

b.  A'at.  Hist.  A  name  erroneously  applied  to 
some  other  species  than  that  to  which  it  properly 
belongs ;  e.  g.  Nasturtium  is  a  pseudonym  of  Tro- 
pifolum  ma/us,  or  Indian  Cress. 

i884_Cou£s  in  Auk  Oct.  321  Pseudonym. ..(In  a  special 
zoological  sense)  A  nickname  ;  a  vernacular  name,  inadmis- 
sible in  onymy. 

.So  f  Pseudo-nymal,  Pseudony  mic  „••/-.  [f.  as 
next +  - At,  -ic]  —  PSEUDONYMOUS. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pseudonymal,  that  hath  a  false  or 
counterfeit  name.  1837  BEDDOES  Let.  Mar.,  Poems  (1851) 
p.  xcviii,  I  only  print  it . .  for  such  readers  as  the  pseudo- 
n^mic  lawyer  mentioned.  1874  Supernatural  Relig.  II.  u. 
vii.  141  The.  .pseudonymic  literature  of  the  first  centuries. 

Pseudonymity  (ps-,  su/doni-miti).  [f. 
med.  or  mod.L.  pseudSnym-us  (see  next)  +  -ITY  : 
cf.  anonymity]  The  character  or  condition  of 
being  pseudonymous ;  the  use  of  a  pseudonym  or 
assumed  name. 

1877  World  VII.  No.  160.  14  Shielded  by  the  mask  and 
cloak  of  pseudonimity.  1891  Stif.  Rev.  9  Apr.  423/1  The 
momentary  fad  for  anonymity  and  pseudonymity. 

Pseudonymous  (ps-,  si«dp-nimas),  a.  [f. 
med.  or  modX.  pseud5nym-us  (a.  Gr.  if^voumfi-m : 
see  PSEUDONYM)  +  -ova.  Cf.  F.  pseudonyme  adj.] 

1.  Bearing  or  assuming,  esp.  writing    under,  a 
false  or  fictitious  name ;  belonging  to  or  character- 
izing one  who  does  this. 

1706  PHiLLlps,/'«ir<A?«yw(»wj,that  has  a  counterfeit  Name. 
1715  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  8  The  Pseudonymous 
Inconsiderableness  of  those  Libelling  Insults.  1796  PKGGE 
Anonym.  (1809)  Advt.,  Whether  the  person  be  of  known 
and  established  character,  anonymous,  or  pseudonymous. 
1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXVII.  533  The  pseudo- 
nymous refugees  of  political  persecution.  1869  Ptill  Moll 
G.  14  July  10  A  Parisian  has  just  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
a  book,  .to  unmask  all  his  pseudonymous  contemporaries. 

2.  \Vritten  under  an  assumed  or  fictitious  name ; 
bearing  the  name  of  another  than  the  real  author. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.  v.,  The  greater  epistles  of 
St.  Ignatius,  &c.,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  pseudonymous. 
1881  HALKETT  &  LAING  (title)  A  Dictionary  of  the  Anony- 
mous and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great  Britain. 
1906  H.  B.  SWETE  Apocalypse  Introd.  xv.  §  i.  170  A 
Christian  apocalypse,  if  pseudonymous,  would  naturally 
have  been  attributed  to  an  Apostle. 

Hence  Psendo  nymon»ly  adv.,  in  a  pseudonym- 
ous manner,  under  a  false  or  fictitious  name. 

1830  in  Kyron's  II  'Its.  (1846)  428/2  Pieces  published  anony- 
mously or  pseudonymously.  a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.t 
Jerry  yarvis's  Wig,  A  stuff  by  drapers  most  pseudony. 
mously  termed  'everlasting'.  1881-3  Schajfs  Encycl. 


PSEUDOPODIUM. 

Relig.  Knaal.\l.  ,276  [Languef.]  Vmdiciae  contra 
tyrannos,  published  pseudonymously  in  1579. 

Pseudonymu-nole,  -u-noule.  [f.  L.  type 
*pfeudonyiiiuHcul-us,  dim.  of  fseudHnymus  :  see 
prec.  and  -UKCLK.]  A  petty  or  insignificant  person 
who  writes  under  a  pseudonym. 

1875  READE  Wand.  Heir  Pnfaa  She  makes  the  public 
believe  C.  r.  '  is  a  clue  to  her  whole  name  ;  .so  she  U  not  a 
Pseudonymuncule.  1875  SWINBURNE  Chapman  71  The 
dirty  tactics  of  a  verminous  p&eudonymunde. 

Pseudoparalysis,  etc.  :  see  PSEUDO-  i. 

II  Pseudoperipteros,  -on  (psitfdoperi-pterTs, 
-pn).  Anc.  Arch.  AUo  7  (after  F.)  pseudo- 
peripter.  [a.  late  Gr.  liivtomplirrfpcn  (Vitruv.), 
f.  i/^tvSo-,  PSEUDO-  +  mpuntpm  PERIPTEB,  -IKOS. 
In  V  .  pseuJo-feripte-re  (\JMit).]  A  form  of  temple 
or  other  building  with  free  columns  forming  a 
portico  in  front  (and  sometimes  in  rear)  as  in 
a  peripteral  building,  but  the  rest  of  the  columns 
engaged  in  the  walls  instead  of  standing  free. 
Hence  Fsendoperl-pterol  a.,  having  the  structure 
of  a  pseudoperipteros. 

1*96  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Psetuieferifter  [int  Pseudateri. 
ftf'VH\,  a  sort  of  Temple,  where  the  side  Pillars  were  put 
in  the  Wall  of  the  inner  Side  of  the  Temple.  1850  LEITCH 
tr.  C.  O.  Mfiller's  Anc.  Art  I  288  (ed.  2)  317  Temples.. 
pseudo-peripteral  with  engaged  columns  around.  1875 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  410/1  There  are  but  two  known  examples  of 
Greek  antiquity  of  a  pseudo-  peripteral  structure  —  the  gigantic 
fane  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigcntum,  and  the  nine- 
columned  edifice  at  Pzstum.  1883  CLARKE  tr.  Reler's  Anc. 
Art  219  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  peculiar 
pseudo-periptcros  [at  Agrigentum]  owed  its  conformation 
to  the  building-stone  at  disposal. 

Pseudopod  (ps-,  siu-dcrrod).  Biol.  Also 
-pode.  [In  sense  I,  ad.  mod.L.  PSEUDOPODIUM  ; 
in  sense  2,  f.  Gr.  t[*vSo-,  PSEUDO-  +  wow,  »oJ-  foot  ; 
in  sense  3,  f.  mod.L.  fseudopoda  neut.  pi.] 

1.  Zoo/,  and  Dot.  —  PSEUDOPODIUM. 

1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  n  Met.  Ins.  v.  101  The  processes  or 
pseudopods  [in  Magosfhxra  flanula]  grow  gradually 
longer,  thinner,  and  more  pointed.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnt. 
10  Sept.  596  Cells  with  elongated  blunt  pseudopods. 

2.  Zool.  A  process  or  projection  serving  as  a  foot 
in  the  larvae  of  certain  insects.     (Cf.  PBO-LEG.) 

1900  MULL&  HAMMOND  Harlequin  Hy  ii.  33  Pseudopods, 
or  provisional  larval  feet,  occur  in  most  of  the  families. 

8.  Zool.  A  member  of  the  former  division  Pseudo- 
poda  of  Infusorians,  comprising  those  having 
pseudopodia  (now  usually  classed  as  Rhizopoda). 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pseudopodal  (ps-,  si«dfp<)dal),  a.  Dial.  [f. 
mod.L.  Pscudopod-a  (see  prec.)  -H  -AL.]  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Pseudopoda  (see  prec.  3)  ;  having 
pseudopodia.  b.  =-  next. 

1880  W.  S.  KINT  Man.  Infusoria  I.  336  Manas  obesa.  .  . 
Body  elongate,  .the  periphery  usually  produced  at  variable 
points  into  one  or  more  .  .  pseudopodal  prolongations. 

Fseudopodial  (ps-,  siwdop^-dial),  a.  Biol.  [f. 
PSEUDOPODI-CM  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with  a  pscudopodium. 

1865  CARPENTER  in  Intcll.  Observer  No.  40.  290  The  most 
delicate  pseudopodial  threads.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN 
/•-lent,  Biol.  (1883)  135  Nucleated  corpuscles..  which  throw 
out  very  long  pseudopodial  prolongations. 

So  Pseudopo'dian  a.,  in  same  sense  ;  P»eudo- 
podlc  (-pfrdik)  a.  =  PsKUDOPODAL. 

i8«s  Nat.  Hitt.  Rev.  Apr.  298  Representing  the  sarcode 
that  filled  the  chambers,  pseudopodian  tubules  and  stolon 
passages.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pseudopodic. 

II  Pseudopodium  (ps-,  si;<d<jpju-di^m).  Biol. 
PI.  -la.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  uWvto-,  PSKUDO-  +  -podium, 


ad.  Gr.  wottor,  dim.  of  vov;,  woS-  foot.] 

1.  Zool.  In  certain  Protozoa    (esp.  Kbizopoda), 
Each  of  a  number  of  processes  temporarily  formed 
by  protrusion  of  any  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
body,  and  serving  for  locomotion,  prehension,  or 
ingestion  of  food.     Also,  a  similar  formation  in  an 
amoeboid  cell,  as  a  leucocyte. 

1854  J.  HOGG  Micnsc.  u.  ii.  (1861)  165  Finger-like  pro- 
cesses, called  pseudopodia,  which  it  appears  to  have  the 
power  of  shooting  out  from  any  part  of  its  substance.  1875 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  EM.  (1877)  18  Each  pseudo- 
podium  U  evidently,  at  first,  an  extension  of  the  denser  clear 
substance  (tctosurc)  only.  1901  G.  N.  CALKINS  Prototo* 
17  note.  The  term  '  pseudopodia  '  was  given  by  von  Siebold 
to  replace  Dujardin's  more  descriptive  phrase  '  changeable 
processes  '  (expansions  variables). 

b.  The  tapering  caudal  extremity  or  '  foot  '  of  a 
Rotifer,  serving  for  swimming,  attachment,  etc. 

1898  SEDCWICK  Textbk.  Zool.  I.  viii.  199  The  posterior  end 
of  the  body  tapers,  and  is  called  the  foot  or  pscudopodium  ; 
.  .the  joints  are  often  telescopically  retractile. 

2.  Hot.  A  false  pedicel  or  foot-stalk  ;  applied  to 
certain  elongations  of  the  stem  in  mosses,  as  those 
supporting  the  gemma;  in  Aulacomnion,  or  the 
sporogonium  in  Sphagnum. 

1861  H.  MACMILLAN  Footnotes  /r.  Page  Nat.  32  Several 
species  of  mosses  are  furnished  with  gemma:  or  pseudo- 
podia, which  consist  of  powdery  or  granulated  heads 
terminating  an  elongated  and  almost  leafless  portion  of  the 
stem.  1876  I.  H.  BALFOUH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  161/2  In 
Sphagnum,  the  sporogonium  is  fully  developed  within  the 
epigonal  leaves,  and  when  complete  the  axis  beneath  it 
elongates,  forming  the  pseudopodium. 

Pseudo-pore,  etc.  :  see  PSSCDO-  2. 

195  -a 


PSETJDOPROPHET. 

Pseildoprophet  (ps-,  si«d<jpr?-fet).  [ad.  late 
L.  pseudopropheta  (Itala  a  200),  Gr.  ^fuSoirpo^rr/s 
(Matt.  xxiv.  n) :  see  PSEUDO-  and  PROPHET.  So 
F.  fseudo-prof  hete  (i3th  c.  in  Littre).]  A  false 
prophet ;  one  who  falsely  pretends  to  be  a  prophet, 
or  who  prophesies  falsely. 

<:i38o  WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  II.  394  And  |>es  newe  ordris.. 
ben  clepid  of  Crist  pseudo-profctis.  c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly 


false  foreteller  of  afterclaps.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  />«!'. 
ing  At  Medina  is  the  Pseudo-prophets  Sepulchre.  1837  W. 
IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  203  As  soon  as  a  preacher,  or 
pseudo  prophet.. gets  followers  enough,  he. .sets  up  for  an 
independent  chief  and  '  medicine  man  '. 

So  Fsendopro-plietess,  a  false  prophetess ; 
Fsendoproplie'tic,  -ioal  aJjs. 

1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  ii.  21  'Which  calleth  herself 
a  Prophetess',  but  is  indeed  a  "Pseudoprophetess  ..  and 
seducer  of  my  servants.  1668  —  Div.  Dial.  v.  iv.  (1713)  406 
That  Chair  of  Infallibility  that  he  and  his  'Pseudoprophetick 
Body  boast  they  sit  in.  1588  J[.  HARVEY  Disc.  Proof.  45 
The  fantastical]  books  of  Brigit  full  fraught  with  such 
*pseudopropheticall  wonderments.  1664  H.  MORE  Exp.  7 
Epist.  (1669)  130  The  Bestian  and  Pseudoprophetical  power 
..is  burnt  and  destroyed. 

Pseudoprostyle  (ps-,  sittdopriJu'stsil),  a.  and 
so.  Arch.  [f.  PSEUDO- +  PROSTYLE.]  (Seequot.) 

1881  Archil.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.,  Pseudoprostyle,  a  portico 
projecting  less  than  an  intercolumniation ;  a  term  used  by 
Hosking.  1886  in  Encycl.  Diet.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pseudopsia,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

Pseudoscope  (ps-,  si«-d#sk0«p).  [f.  PSEUDO- 
+  -SCUFE.]  An  optical  instrument  invented  by 
Wheatstone,  containing  two  reflecting  prisms 
which  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  an  apparent 
reversal  of  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  an  object. 

1852  WHEATSTONE  Physiol.  Vision  %  23  in  Phil.  Trans,  n 
As  this  instrument  conveys  to  the  mind  false  perceptions  of 
all  external  objects,  I  have  called  it  the  Pseudoscope.  1855 
H.  SPENCER  Princ.Psychol.  (1872)  I.  in.  x.  380  When  looked 
at  through  the  Pseudoscope,  convex  objects  seem  concave. 
187^9  H.  GRUBB  in  Proc_.  Royal  Dnbl.  Soc.  180  If  we  place 


the  effect  in  the  stereoscope. 

So  Fseudoscopic  (-sk^'pik)  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
pseudoscope ;  involving  apparent  reversal  of  con- 
vexity and  concavity,  or  other  optical  illusion 
(hence  Pseudosco'pically  adv.} ;  Fsendoscopy 
(-jj'sk^pi),  the  use  of  the  pseudoscope ;  the  pro- 
duction of  optical  illusions  such  as  are  caused  by  it. 

1857  GROVE  Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  444 
With  terrestrial  objects  the  effect  of  the  binocular. .is  in 
many  instances  pseudoscopic.  1871  Contemp.  Rev.  XIX. 
411  When  we  look  pseudoscopically  at  the  face  of  a  plaster 
bust,  or  at  the  outside  of  a  mask,  it  is  only  after  a  lengthened 
gaze  that  such  '  conversion  of  relief  occurs. 

Paeudoaoorpion,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  2. 

PseU'dosoph  (-spf).  [ad.  Gr.  if/evSuaoQ-os 
falsely  wise,  f.  if/evSo-,  PSEUDO-  -f  o-o^o's  wise  :  cf. 
philosophy  One  who  falsely  affects,  or  supposes 
himself,  to  be  wise ;  a  pretender  to  wisdom.  So. 
Pseudo'sopher,  Pseudoso'phical  a.,  Pseudo'- 
sophy  [Gr.  if/evSoooQia],  (All  nonce-tods?) 

1863  DE  MORGAN  From  Matter  to  Spirit  Pref.  25  This 
will  only  be  done  by  the  pseudosophs.  1884  SWINBURNE 
Misc.,  Wordttv.  $  Byron  (1886)  112  The  excuse  which 
may  be  pleaded  alike  for  the  transatlantic  and  the  cis- 
atlantic pseudosppher.  1883  Ibid.,  Lamb  9r  Wither  197 
Disbelievers  in  his  pseudosophy.  1902  —  in  Q.  Rev.  July  31 
So  consummate  and  pseudosophical  a  quack. 

II  Pseudostoma  (psiadjrsttfma).  PI.  pseudo- 
Stomata  (-ostjrmata).  [mod.L.  Cf.  Gr.  tyevoo- 
o-TOfui  the  false  or  blind  mouth  (of  a  river),  f. 
tyfvSo-,  PSEUDO-  +  ord/tti  mouth.] 

1.  Anal.   A  point   on  the   surface  of  a  serous 
membrane,  regarded  by  some  as  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  absorbents  or  lymphatic  vessels  which  begin 
in  such  membranes. 

1886  Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.,  Pseudostomattt,  . .  A  nat. 
Flattened  connective-tissue  corpuscles  passing  up  from  the 
interior  to  the  surface  of  the  serous  membranes.  1895  Syti. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Pseudostoma,  one  of  the  deeply-stained  areas 
seen  under  the  microscope  in  a  silver-stained  section  of 
endothelium.  Klein  believes  many  of  them  to  be  the  stained 
processes  of  connective-tissue  cells. 

2.  Zool.    =  PSEUDOSTOME  I. 

1895 Syit.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pseudostoma. . .  Also,  the  oral  opening 
of  an  Echinoderm  larva  (echinopEedium). 

8.  Zool.  A  synonym  of  Geomys,  a  genus  of 
American  rodents  with  external  cheek-pouches 
(called  in  Eng.  pocket  gophers  or  pouched  rats). 

1823  Longs  Exped.  to  Rocky  Mts.  III.  231. 

Hence  Pseudosto'matons  a.,  pertaining  to  a 
pseudostoma,  or  having  pseudostomata  (sense  i). 

Pseudostome  (ps-,  si«-d<?|St<?»m).  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L. pseudostoma:  see  prec.j 

1.  The   mouth  or  oral   opening  of  the  pseud- 
embryo  of  an  echinoderm. 

1877  [see  pseudoproct  s.  v.  PSEUDO-  a]. 

2.  In  a  sponge,  a  false  osculum  or  excurrent  open- 
ing, the  mouth  of  a  secondary  canal  arising  from 
fusion ;  also  called  pseudosculum  (see  PSEUDO-  a). 
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1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  416/1  (Sponges)  The 
opening.. to  the  exterior  being  termed  a  false  oscule  or 
Dseudostome.  The  faulty  use  of  the  term  oscule.. is  here 
obvious ;  for  in  one  sense  the  oscule  is  always  a  pseudo- 

3.  A  rodent  of  the  genus  PSEUDOSTOMA  (sense  3). 

So  Pseudo-stomine  a.,  belonging  or  allied  to 
the  genus  Pseudostoma;  having  external  cheek- 
pouches,  as  a  pocket-rat ;  Pseudostomo-sis,  the 
formation  of  a  pseudostome  (sense  a);  Pseudo- 
stomo'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  pseudo- 
stomosis;  Pseudo'stomous  a.  [Gr.  fei>8ooTo/<-os 
having  false  mouths],  belonging  to  a  psendostome, 
or  having  pseudostomes  (sense  2). 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  416/1  In  some  sponges 
..secondary  independent  openings,  deceptively  like  oscules, 
are  added.  This  pseudostomosis  is  due  to  a  folding  of  the 
entire  sponge,  so  as  to  produce  secondary  canals  or  cavities. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pseudostomine . .  Pseitdostomotic . .  Pseudo. 
stommis.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pseitdostomotic.. Pseudo- 
stomous. 

Pseudostratum,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  a. 

Pseudovary  (ps-,  si*«10"'vari).  Zool.  Also 
in  Lat.  form  pseudovarium  (-oveVrizmi),  pi. 
-ia.  [ad.  mod.L.  pseudovarium,  f.  Gr.  ^€t>5- 
(PSEUDO-)  +  avarium  OVABY.]  a.  The  ovary  or 
generative  gland  of  certain  imperfect  female  insects 
which  reproduce  parthenogenetically,  and  usually 
viviparously,  as  in  aphides,  b.  —  Proligerons 
pellicle  :  see  PHOLIGEROUS  a.  I .  So  Pseudo-val  a., 
pertaining  to  or  containing  pseudova  (see  below) ; 
Pseudova-rian  a.,  pertaining  to  a  pseudovary; 
Psendo-riduct,  the  duct  of  a  pseudovary  ;  Pseud- 
o-vum  (pi.  -ova),  an  ovum  or  egg  produced  by  a 
psendovary,  and  developing  without  fertilization  ; 
a  parthenogenetic  ovum. 

1864  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Bio!,  f  75  I.  214  In  the  Aphides.. 
from  the  fertilized  eggs  laid  by  perfect  females,  there  grow 
up  imperfect  females,  in  the  pseud-ovana  of  which  there 
are  developed  pseud-ova.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life 
Introd.  112  This  form  of  asexual  genesis  is  called  '  pseudo- 
parthenogenesis ',  and  the  reproductive  gland  a  'pseud- 
ovarium'. Ibid.,  The  '  pseudovaria  '  [in  certain  dipterous 
larvie]  being  destitute  of  any  '  pseudoviduct '.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  383  It  tears  the  pseudoval  sac. 
Ibid.  447  The  young  are  developed  within  organs  which 
resemble  the  ovarioles  of  the  true  females.. and  may  be 
termed  pseudovaries.  The  terminal  or  anterior  chamber  of 
each  pseudovarian  tube  is  lined  by  an  epithelium.  1878 
P.ELL  degenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  302  The  so-called  pseudova 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  eggs. 

Pseudo-velum,  etc. :  see  PSEUDO-  a. 

Pshalmody,  obs.  form  of  PSALMODY. 

Pshaw  (pj§>  J§)>  *'"'•  an(l  s&-  Also  8  pshah, 
sha,  'pshaw,  8-9  psha,  9  p'shaw,  (psa,  psaw). 
[A  natural  expression  of  rejection.] 

A.  int.   An  exclamation  expressing  contempt, 
impatience,  or  disgust. 

1673  WVCHERLEY  Gcntl.  Dancing  Master  in,  Mons. 
Pshaw !  wat  do  you  tell  me  of  the  matche  1  1710  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  12  Dec.,  Why,  it  seems  your  pacquet-boat  is 
not  lost:  pshah,  how  silly  that  is.  1710  MRS.  CENTLIVRE 
Bickerstaff's  Burying  15  Sha,  sha;  I  tell  thee  thou  art 
mistaken.  1798  FRERE,  etc.  in  Anti-Jacobin  No.  31  (1852) 
174  'Pshaw  1  what,  ever  blundering ! — you  drive  me  from 
my  patience.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  162  P'shaw, 
exclaims  some  old  sportsman.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs. 
Hallib.  in.  xiv,  '  Pshaw  ! '  was  the  peevish  ejaculation  of 
Mr.  Dare.  1887  J.  W.  GRAHAM  Nexra  I.  x.  no  Psa  !  it  is 
excusable  in  a  woman.  Ibid.  II.  v.  168  Psaw  ! 
B. 


'  pishes  1 '     1845  STODDART  Cram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.     . 
179/1  Pish  and  pshaw  ..  express  different  shades  of  con- 
tempt, the  latter  showing  more  of  ill  humour  and  vexation 
than  the  former. 
Pshaw  (pjg,  J§),  v.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  say '  pshaw  ! '     Often  with  at. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xvii,  My  father  travelled  home- 
v  ards . .  in  none  of  the  best  of  moods— pshawing  and  pishing 
all  the  way  down.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  viii,  And  why  pshaw 
at  my  Lord  Mayor,  sweetheart?  01864  [see  PISH  v.  ij. 
1891  Longm.  Mag.  Sept.  455  Don't '  Pshaw  ! '  at  me. 

2.  trans.  To  depreciate  or  show  contempt  for 
by  saying  '  pshaw  ! ' 

1848  THACKKRAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxix.  [xxii.],  They  psha'd  the 
French  fleet.  1901  Blackw.Mag.  Feb.  247/1  He  pshawed 
his  melancholy  vapours. 

Psht,  pshut  (pjt,  p/rt),  int.  [A  natural  utter- 
ance of  whispered  sound  :  d.pst, whisht."}  An  utter- 
ance enjoining  caution  or  expressing  impatience. 

1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lmer  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  84  Pshut  I— 
Somebody's  coming.  1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  i.  viii, 
'  Psht  1 '  said  the  old  gentleman  to  himself. 

Psicho-,  Psioro-,  erron.  ff.  PSYCHO-,  PSYCHRO-. 

Psilailtliropic  (pssilsenbrjrpik),  a.  [f.  as 
next  +•  -ic :  cf.  philanthropic.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  in  accordance  with  psilanthropism. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  13  The  purport 
was  to  give  a  psilanthropic  explanation  and  solution  of  the 
phrases,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man. 

Psilanthropism  (psailse-nj>r<*piz'm).  [f.  eccl. 
Gr.  ^iAdi-flptuTr-o!  merely  human  (f.  <ffl\os  bare, 


1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  438  T  3  Pishes  and  Pshaws,  or 


PSILOTHRON. 

mere  +  Mpainos  man)  +  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 

(  1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  260  The  con- 
elusion  is,  that  between  the  Homoousian  scheme  and  mere 
Psilanthropism  there  is  no  intelligible  medium.  1825  — 
Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  163  The  true  designation  of  their 
characteristic  tenet.. is  Psilanthropism,  or  the  assertion  of 
the  mere  humanity  of  Christ.  1866  J.  MAKTINEAU  Ess.  I. 
368  He  embraced . .  the  '  Psilanthropism  of  the  sect. 
So  Psila'nthropist,  one  who  holds  this  doctrine 
=  HUMANITARIAN  i ;  Psila-nthropy  =  PSILAN- 
THROPISM. 

<ri8io  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  241  Against 
those  'Psilanthropists  who  as  falsely,  as  arrogantly,  call 
themselves  Unitarians.  1883  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  XV.  280  Socrates 
..says  he  cannot  treat  Nestorius  as  a  Psilanthropist.  1864 
WEBSTER,  "Psilanthropy.  1876  E.  MELLOR  Priesth.  vn. 
339  To  allege  that  [they]  see  in  the  phrase, '  son  of  man  , 
nothing  more  than  a  barren  psilanthropy. 

PsUO-(ps3ilo-,  sailo-),  before  a  vowel  psil-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  (MAos  bare,  smooth,  mere,  used 
in  a  few  scientific  terms  : 

Psiloceratite  (-se-iatsit)  Palxont.  [Gr.  MOOS, 
xepar-  horn  +  -ITE1],  a  fossil  cephalopod  of  the 
Jurassic  genus  Psiloceras.  Psilodermatons 
(-da-jmatss)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  Sepiia,  otpjurr-  skin, 
DERMA  +  -ous],  having  the  skin  naked  or  without 
scales,  as  an  amphibian  of  the  Psilodermaia. 
Fsilology  (-(Vlod^i)  nonce-wd.  [see  -LOGY],  mere 
or  empty  talk.  Psilopwdlc  (-pf  dik)  a.  Ornith. 
[Gr.  Trail,  irai8-  a  child  +  -ic],  of  a  bird :  hatched 
naked  or  without  down ;  opposed  to  ptiloptedic. 
Fsilo  sophy  nonce-wd.  [see  -SOPHY],  shallow 
philosophy ;  so  Psilo'sopher. 

1888  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  22  In  studying  the 
•Psiloceratites  of  Central  Europe.  1820-30  COLERIDGE  in 
Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  33  Schools  of  "psilology  (the  love  of 
empty  noise)  and  misosophy.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer. 
Birds  (ed.  2)  88  A  more  exact  distinction  may  be  drawn  by 
using  the  terms  ptilopxdic  and  'psilopxdic.  .respectively  for 
those  birds  which  are  hatched  feathered  or  naked.  1882 
OCILVIE  (Annandale)  Suppl.,  'Psihsopher,  a  would-be  or 
pretended  philosopher.  1817  COLERIDGE  Bug.  Lit.  in. 
(1882)  34  note,  I  was  decried  as  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of 
French  Phi-  (or  to  speak  more  truly,  »Psi-)losophy.  Ibid.  x. 
85  Their  adoption  of  French  morals  with  French  psilosophy. 

Psilonielane  (psailp'melein).  Min.  Also 
-melan.  [f.  PSILO-  +  Gr.  fttAac,  neuter  of  f«A.as 
black.]  A  common  ore  of  manganese,  a  hydrated 
oxide,  occurring  in  smooth  black  amorphous 
masses,  or  in  botryoidal  or  stalactitic  shapes. 

Chemically  it  is  a  mechanical  combination  of  the  hydrated 
dioxide  and  protoxide,  the  latter  often  partly  replaced  by 
other  protoxides,  chiefly  baryta  and  potash. 

1831  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edin.  II.  130  The  name  psilome. 
lane. .  is  formed  in  allusion  to  the  black  colour  and  smooth 
hematitic  shapes  of  the  mineral.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist. 
Com 

£SL, 

HenceFsiiomela-nica.,oforofthenatureofpsilo- 
melane ;  Psilome'lanite  =  PSILOMELANE. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  479/2  The  writer  found  [in  a 
manganese  nodule  dredged  up  by  the  Challenger  expedi- 
tion]..a  total  of  21-04  P1*  cent-  of  the  psilomelamc  part. 
1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Kef.  Ceol.  Cormu.,  etc.  610  Psilo- 
meianite  [is  found]  at  Upton  Pyne,  and  near  Launceston.  1879 
Casstlfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  255/1  Psilomelanite  andbraunue 
.  .are  hydrated  peroxide  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese. 

II  Psilosis  (ps3il<?n-sis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  i/,i\a>ats, 
n.  of  action  from  ^iXoiii/  to  strip  bare,  make  bald : 
see  -osis.] 

1.  Path.  A  stripping  bare,  as  of  hair  or  flesh. 
1842  in  DUNGLISON  Mtd.  Lex.    1858  in  MAYNE  Expos. 

LeT  1897  AtlbutCs  Syst.  Med.  III.  368  In  psilosis  or 
sprue,  the  oesophagus  is  denuded  of  epithelium.  Ibid.  776 
'Psilosis'  WiA.05,  bare)  is  suggested  by  Phm  in  one  of  his 
valuable  papers  as  a  substitute  for  '  sprue'. 

2.  Greek  Cram.   The  substitution  of  a  tenuis  for 
an  aspirate,  as  in  paim  for  ficubvs,  or  of  the  spiritus 
/em's  instead  of  the  spiritus  asper. 

1904  T.  H.  MOULTON  in  Expositor  May  361  Occasional 
deaspiration  is  part  of  the  general  tendency  towards  psilosis 
which  started  from  Ionic  influences  and  became  universal, 
as  modern  Greek  shows.  .  . 

Hence  PsUotio  (psaiV'tik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
psilosis. 

t  Psrlother,  -othre.  Also  5  -otre,  7  psyi-. 

[ad.  L.  psllsthrum,  or  a.  F.  fsihthre  :  see  next.] 

1.  A  substance  that  removes  hair ;  a  depilatory. 
J58s  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xxi.  59  A 

Psfiothre.  .is  a  paste  whiche  . .  doeth  foorthwith  cause  the 
haires  to  fall  out.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renm's  Disp.  204  Every 
Psylother..doth  not  only  attenuate,  but  evell  hairs. 

2.  Herb.  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica),  supposed  t 
have  a  depilatory  property. 

c  1440  Pallad,  onHtisb.  I.  917  Wattrid  cucumber  seed,  or 
comyn  grounde,  Lupyne,  or  psilotre,  kest  on  the  grounde. 

li  PsilO'thron.  Obs.  Also  7  psylo-,  psilo- 
thrum.  [L.  psilothrum,  a.  Gr.  ^lAojflpoi/  a  depila- 
tory, f.  tylKovv  to  bare,  with  instrumental  suffix.] 

1.   =  prec.  i. 


nim.  A  Min.  59  The  milk.. Wt    te  ga    o    an     e 
nd  braine  of  a  Bat,  it  is  a  psilothron.    Ibid.  131  [etc.]. 


PSITHUKISM. 

2.   _  prec.  2. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliiiyxxm.  i.  II.  149  There  is  a  certain  wild 
white  vine,  which,  .others  [call)  Melothron  or  Psilothrum. . . 
This  know  the  curriours  well  who  dresse  skins,  for  they  use 
it  much.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Psilothron,  the  Herb  Briony  or 
white  Vine. 

Fsithurism  (psi'biuriz'm).  rare,  [irreg.  for 
psilhyrism,  ad.  (Jr.  i//i6vpia/4a  or  ^iffupiff^os,  f. 
if/iffvpif-eiv  to  whisper.]  Whispering ;  a  whispering 
noise,  as  of  leaves  moved  by  the  wind. 

i8?a  M.  COLLINS  Fr.  Clarice  II.  xix.  218  Psithurism  of 
multitudinous  leaves  made  ghostly  music.  1875  —  black- 
smith  ff  Scholar  (1876)  II.  12  The  wind  wooed  them  with  a 
whispering  psithurism. 

Fsittac  (psi'taek).  rare.  Also  5  psitake. 
[ad.  L.  psitlac-us,  a.  Or.  ^ITTOKOT  parrot.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Psiltacus ;  a  parrot. 

[c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  274  And  there  ben  manye 
Pope^ayes  that  thei  clepen  Psitakes  in  hire  langage.]  1881 
Academy  i  Oct.  252/1  To  him  parrots  are  psittacs. 

Psittaceous  (psitJi-Jss),  a.  Oririth.  [f.  L. 
psittac-us  parrot  (see  prec.)  +  -EOUS.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  parrot  family  of  birds,  Psittacidiv. 
So  Psitta'cean,  Psi'ttacid  adjs.  (in  mod.  diets.). 

1835  KIRBY//O&  %  Inst.  Anim.l.  ii.  71  The  Psittaceous  or 
Parrot  tribes. 

Psittacine  (psi-tasain),  a.  (so.)  [ad.  L. 
psitlacinus,  f.  psitlacits  parrot.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  parrot  or  to  the  parrot  family ;  fig.  parrot-like. 
b.  sb.  A  bird  of  this  family. 

1888  Sat.  Rev.  22  Sept.  343/2  The  glibness  of  these 
psittacine  politicians.  1890  A.  B.  MEYER  in  Ibis  Jan.  26 
On  the  Coloration  of  the  Young  in  the  Psittacine  Genus 
Eclectus.  1895  Ailtciifuui  16  Mar.  348/3  Showing  that  it 
was  completely  psittacine. 

Fsittacinite  (psitarsmsit).  Min.  [Named 
1876 ;  f.  as  prec.  +  -ITEl  2.]  A  hydrous  vanadate 
of  lead  and  copper,  of  a  parrot-green  colour,  occur- 
ring as  a  pulverulent  coating  on  quartz. 

1876  Amur.  yrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in.  XII.  36  Psittacinite  occurs 
sometimes  associated  with  gold.  1893  CHAPMAN  Blowpipe 
Practice  197  Psittacinite  from  Montana. 

Psi  ttacoid,  a.  [f.  Gr.  if/m-an-os,  parrot  +• 
-oiD.J  Like  or  akin  to  the  Psitlacidx  or  parrots. 

1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet. 

So  ||  Psittacosis  (see  quot). 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  3  May  10/1  The  British  Medical 
Journal  sounds  a  note  of  warning  to  those  who  make  pets 
of  parrots.  These  birds  are  the  source  of  a  disease,  psitta- 
cosis, which  has  lately  occurred  at  Genoa.  The  disease 
takes  the  form  of  malignant  pneumonia. 

Fsoadiq  (pso,ae-dik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  next  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  psoas  muscle. 

183.  OWEN  (Annandale  1882),  The  psoadic  plexus.  1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ps aadicus, . . of  or  belonging  to  the 
loin,  or  to  the/joa?  muscles:  psoadic. 

Fsoas  (paJu-ws).  Anat.  [Properly  pl.of/roa,  a. 
Gr.  jf/6a,  usually  in  pi.  ifoai,  ace.  ^ooy,  the  muscles 
of  the  loins.  From  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  sing., 
the  pi.  psoas  has  been  erroneously  taken  as  sing.] 
The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  hip :  (a)  Psoas 
magnus,  a  large  flexor  muscle  of  the  hip-joint 
which  arises  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  sacrum 
and  is  inserted  along  with  the  iliac  into  the  lesser 
trochanter  of  the  femur ;  cf.  ILIOPSOAS.  (b}  Psoas 
parvus  or  minor,  a  muscle  (inconstant  in  man) 
which  in  many  mammals  forms  a  powerful  flexor 
of  the  pelvis  upon  the  spine. 

a.,  sing,  psoa,  pi.  psoas. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Psoa,  a  great 
muscle  beginning  at  the  nth  rib,  and  going  through  the 
bowels  to  the  prlvie-members.  1684  tr.  Blancard's  Phys. 
Diet.  (1693),  Psoas,  Muscles  of  the  Loins,  which  jprocecd 
from  about  the  two  lowermost  Vertebres  of  the  Thorax. 
1777  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.fiio  Where  the  colon 
passes  over  the  psoas  and  iliac  vessels. 

P.  psoas  taken  as  sing. 

1704  J.  HARRIS^*.*.  Techn.  I,  Psoas Magnus,  or  Lumlalis 
..PsoasParvus.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vertcbr.  Anim.\\.  49 
The/sotw  minor,  .is  a  protractor  of  the  pelvis. 

ta.  attrib. ,  as  psoas  abscess,  muscle,  etc. 

1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  153  The  disease  called 
psoas  abscess.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surf.  Obs.  214,  I  .. 
carried  it  upwards  by  the  side  of  the  psoas  muscle.  1870 
ROLLESTON  A  mm.  Life  3  The  two  psoas  muscles. 
Hence  Psoa-tio  a.  rare  [irregular]  =  PSOADIC  ; 
Fsoi-tis  (see  quot.  1842). 

1841  DUNGLISON  Mid.  Lex.,  Psoitis,  inflammation  of  the 
psoas  muscles.  1877  tr.  van  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XVI.  96 
Psoitis  also  occurs,  .as  an  independent  disease. 

II  Psora  (ps5o-ra).     [L. psora,  a.  Gr.  >f>wpa  itch, 
mange,  •=  L.  scabies.]     A  contagious  skin  disease  ; 
scabies,  the  itch. 
1681  tr.    Willis'  Rem.   Med.    Wks.  Vocab.,  Psora,  the 
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skin,  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  dry  reddish 
patches  covered  with  glistening  imbricated  scales. 

1684  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (1693),  Psoriasis,  a  dry 
itching  Scab.  i8i8-aoE.  THOMPSON  Culleu'sNosol.  Method. 
(ed.  3)  324  Psoriasis  is  not  contagious.  1878  T.  BRYANT 
Pract.  Surf.  I.  81  The  psoriasis  commonly  appears  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

attrib.  &.Comb.  1879  -SV.  George's  Hasp.  Kef.  IX.  748  A  pro- 
fuse  eruption,  of  a  psoriasis  character.  1898  I.  HUTCHINSON 
A  rf  hines  of  Surgery  IX.  No.  36.  365  Covered  with  psoriasis- 
lupoid  eruption  of  a  very  severe  character.  1899  Alliiutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  559  A  psoriasis  patient. 

Hence  Psoriatlo  (ps6«ri,a:-tik)  a.,  of  the  nature 
of  or  affected  with  psoriasis  ;  sb.  one  who  suffers 
from  psoriasis  ;  Psoria  tiform  a.,  having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  psoriasis. 


, 

gyrate,  and  popular  forms  of  seborrhcea.  laid.  571  The 
view  which  would  convert  our  psoriatics.  .into  a  class  of 
neurotics  and  cripples. 

Psoric  (pso»Tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  \fiapiic-m, 
f.  if/aipa  PSORA.  In  F.  psorique.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  psora  or  itch. 
1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  203  He  had  psoric 

excoriations  on  the  legs. 

B.  sb.  A  remedy  for  the  itch  [cf.  Gr.  tf>/u/xxa]. 
[1684  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (1693),  Psorica,  Medi- 

i  cines  against  the  Scab.)  1895  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  Psoric..  a 
medicine  for  curing  the  itch. 

So  Pso-roid,  Fso-rous  adjs. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Psorodes,  .  .  having  or  full  of  itch  : 
psorous  .  .  Psoroiaes,  .  .  resembling  psora  or  itch  :  psoroid. 

II  Psorophthalmia  (ps6»rpfb£e-lmia),  also 
pso-rophthalmy.  [mod.L.  f.  Gr.  <f,<apa  itch,  or 
^oipo't  itching  +  OPHTHALMIA:  cf.  F.  psorop/t- 
thalmie.']  Scurfy  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Psorophthalmy,  scurviness  of  the 


itching.  1780  WARE  (title)  Remarks  on  the  Ophlhalmy, 
Psorophthalmy,  and  purulent  Eye.  1803  WITTMAN  Treat. 
Turkey  539  Psorophthalmy  is  common  among  the  Syrians 
and  Egyptians.  1858  in  MAYNE. 

Hence  Psorophtha-lmlc  a. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Psorophthalmic, . .  of  or  belong, 
ing  to  psorophthalmy. 

Psoro-ptio,  a.  Path.  [Arbitrarily  f.  Gr.  <fwpa 
itch,  after  sarcoplic.]  Of  the  nature  of  psora. 

xooo  Field 7  July  46/3 Sarcoptic  mange  when  the  burrowing 
mites  are  the  invaders,  and  psoroptic  mange  when  the 
common  surface  mite  is  the  cause  of  the  itching  and  other 
effects. 

PsorOSperm(psoVr0sp5jm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
anipiia  seed.]  An  individual  of  a  group  of 
Sporozoa  (Psorospermise],  parasitic  protozoa  found 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  muscles,  and  liver  of 
domestic  animals,  and  sometimes  in  man. 

1866  COBBOLD   Tapeworms  8  The    human    psorosperm. 
[1876  Bcneden's  Anim.  Parasites  253  The  disease  of  silk 
worms,  known  by  the  name  of  pehrine ',  has  been  attributed 
to  the  development  of  psorospermiae.  ]  1880  tr.  von  Ziemssens 
Cyct.  Med.  IX.  494  Psorosperms  have  thus  far  only  been 
found  twice  in  the  liver  of  man .    1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med. 
II.  1003  The  prevalence  of  a  disease  caused  by  psorosperms 
.  .in  the  lower  animals. 

So  Psorospe  rmial,  Psorospe'rmian,  Psoro- 
spe'rmic  [  =  F.  psorospermijue],  adjs.,  of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  Psorospcrmix;  Fsoro- 
spermo  sis,  the  occurrence  or  development  of 
psorosperms  in  animals. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  it.  ii.  368  Observations,  .on  the 


Med.  1.  209  Psorospermosis  could  not  be  induced  .  .  by  rubbing 
in  psorospermial  material  obtained  direct  from  the  livers  of 
other  rabbits.  1898  Ibid.  V.  174  The  pebrine  disease, 
which  is  caused  by  a  psorospermial  organism.  1899  Ibid. 
VIII.  879  The  disease  was  a  cutaneous  psorospermosis. 

Fst,  int.  [So  in  Ger.]  A  whispered  signal  for 
silence. 

1871  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Aug.  576/1,  1  said,  '  Pst, 
pst  .  *  Qui  vive  1  '  he  whispered. 

Psucology,  obs.  form  of  PSYCHOLOOT. 

Psychagogic  (ps-,  ssikagp-djik),  a.  [ad. 
Gr.  (Wx°7*'7"t05  attractive  to  the  mind,  persuasive, 
f.  ^uxo7<"7<a  winning  of  the  mind,  persuasion,  f.  I 


if  at  all  infectious.     1895  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Psora,  the  Itch. 


to  all  kinds  of  squamous  diseases. 

II  Psoriasis  (ps-,  sorai-asis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
ifaip;'a<ri5,  f.  \fxupiav  to  have  the  itch,  f.  tyuipa  itch. 
The  etymological  pronunciation  is  (ps6»ri|£i'sis), 
but  that  given  is  in  ordinary  ase.]  A  disease  of  the 


6xa-f<uy6s  :  see  next.     In  mod.F.  psychagogiqut.] 

1.  Influencing  or  leading  the  mind  or  soul  ;  per- 
suasive, attractive. 

1846  GHOTE  Greece  I.  xvi.  I.  573  When  we  examine  the 
psychagogic  influences  predominant  in  the  society  among 
whom  this  belief  originally  grew  up.  1871  MORLEY  Vauve- 
nargues  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  l.  15  Essential  conditions  of 
psychagogic  quality. 

2.  (  =  Gr.  ^i/xa-yofyds.)   Conjuring  up  or  evoking 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  rare~l. 

1891  Edin.  Rev.  CLXXV.  423  In  the  play  of  the  •  Choe. 
phora;  '  [Agamemnon's]  royal  shade,  powerful  in  the  realm 
of  death,  is  wrought  upon  by  the  long  psychagogic  odes  to 
succour  his  avengers. 

3.  Med.  (See  quots.) 

1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Psychagogic,.  .having  power 
to  aiouse  or  restore  consciousness  or  mental  activity.  1895 
Syd.Soc.  Lex.,  Pythagofic,..  epithet  applied  to  restorative 
medicines. 


PSYCHE. 

So  Fsychag-o-gical  a.,  that  leads  the  mind; 
hence  Psychago  gically  adv.,  persuasively. 

i8>a  GROTE  Anal.  In/I.  Nat.  Rellg.  n.  ii.  16.  139  The 
mental  (orpsychagogicaf  led.  1875  psychological))  machinery 
of  the  priest-hood  is  excellent ;  but  they  are  unhappily 
deficient  in  physical  force.  1849  I.  WILSON  in  Blaclni: 
M.if'.  Nov. 645  Has  anymore  versed  and  profound  master  in 
criticism,  before  or  since,  authentically  and  authoritatively, 
. . psychagogically,  propounded .. the  Dogma? 

Psychagogne  (-igpg).    [f.  Gr.  fixi  PSTCHB 

+  d-Yoryut  leading,  leader ;  in  form  —  Gr.  ^Oxa-voryot 
leader  of  departed  souls,  said  of  Hermes.  So  mod.  K. 
psyc/iagogiie.} 

1.  One  who  directs  or  leads  the  mind.   rare. 
1847  tr.  von  Feuchtersleken's  Med.  Psyckel.  (Syd.  Soc.)  343 

All  this  must  be  effected  and  enforced  by  the  physician,  as 
a  psychagogue  or  instructor  of  the  mind. 

2.  One  who  calls  up  departed  spirits ;  a  necro- 
mancer. 

1843  LlDDEU.  &  SCOTT  Grk.  /.«•.,  *1;»aycuyo«) ..  as  *»**/.  a 
necromancer,  psychagogue     1881  Daily  Kevit  12  Dec.  5/1 
Our  modern  psychagogues,  the  members  of  the  Psychical 
Society,  have  not  been  much  more  fortunate  in  calling  up 
spirits  than  their  ancient  models. 

3.  Med.  (See  quot.) 

1867  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med.  Terminal,  (ed.  3),  Psycna- 
gogues. . ,  medicines  which  resuscitate,  a»  in  cases  of  syncope. 

Psychal,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ^«OT  PSYCHE  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  soul ;  spiritual ;  psychical. 

1844  POE  Mesmeric  Revelation  Wks.  1864  L  til  Certain 
psychal  impressions  which  of  late  have  caused  me  much 
anxiety  and  surprise,   a  1840  —  Marginalia  xxxvi.  ibid.  III. 
505  To  reconcile  the  psychal  impossibility  of  refraining  from 
admiration,  with  the  too-hastily  attained  mental  conviction 
that,  critically,  there  is  nothing  to  admire.     1864  WEBSTKR 
cites  BAYNE.     1900  Westm.  Gat.  10  Sept.  2/3  Ah  God,  that 
loves  should  roses  be  1    Their  thorns  our  psychal  pains. 

Psych algia  to  PsychaBthenia:  see  PSYCHO-. 
Psyche  (pssi-kj,  sai-k«).  [a.  Gr.  ^ux^j  (in  L. 
psyche)  breath,  f.  ^t!x«iv  to  breathe,  to  blow,  (later) 
to  cool ;  hence,  life  (identified  with  or  indicated  by 
the  breath) ;  the  animating  principle  in  man  and 
other  living  beings,  the  source  of  all  vital  activities, 
rational  or  irrational,  the  soul  or  spirit,  in  dis- 
tinction from  its  material  vehicle,  the  OUI/M  or 
body  ;  sometimes  considered  as  capable  of  persist- 
ing in  a  disembodied  state  after  separation  from 
the  body  at  death. 

In  Mythology,  personified  as  in  ic.  By  Plato  and  other 
philosophers  extended  to  the  anii/ta  mundi,  conceived  to 
animate  the  general  svstem  of  the  universe,  as  the  soul 
animates  the  individual  organism.  By  St.  Paul  (developing 
a  current  Jewish  distinction  between  rua\,  nvcC^o,  spirit  or 
breath,  and  nephesh,  I£KV>),  soul)  used  for  the  lower  or  merely 
natural  life  of  man,  shared  with  other  animals,  in  contrast 
with  the  yrtvfi"  or  spirit,  conceived  as  a  higher  element 
due  to  divine  influence  supervening  upon  the  original  consti- 
tution of  unregenerate  human  nature  :  see  PSYCHIC  a.  2.  PSY- 
CHICAL 2.  (For  this  and  other  developments  in  pre-Christian 
Judaism,  and  the  N.  T.  writings,  see  R.  H.  Charles,  Hist, 
oftke  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  1899.)] 

1.  The  soul,  or  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  the 
body ;  the  mind. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iv.  61  Why  the  Psyche  or 
soul  of  Tiresias  is  of  the  masculine  gender.  1794  SUU.IVAN 
I'ievj  Nat.  II.  279  The  two  essentials  in  the  composition  cf 
all  sublunary  things  were,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  termed 
psyche  and  hyle,  that  is,  spiritus  et  materia,  soul  and  body. 
18^7  tr.  Virchovj  in  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  xv.  407 
If  I  explain  attraction  and  repulsion  as  exhibitions  of  mind. 
as  psychical  phenomena,  I  simply  throw  the  Psyche  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  Psyche  ceases  to  be  a  Psyche.  1879 
LEWES  Study  Psychol.  73  The  most  accredited  [ancient] 
thinkers  not  only  detached  Man  from  Nature,  but  the  Mind 
from  the  Organism  ;  they  invented  a  Psyche  as  the  source 
of  all  mental  phenomena.  1888  AVw  Princeton  Rev.  Mar. 
272  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  psyche  or  soul.  1896 
P.  GARDNER  Sculptured  Tombs  Hellas  24  The  psyche,  to 
Homer,  b  not  in  the  least  like  the  Christian  Soul,  but  is 
a  shadowy  double  of  the  man,  wanting  alike  in  force  and 
wisdom.  1905  E.  J.  DILLON  in  Contenip.  Rev.  Aug.  287  It 
is  difficult  to  realise  the  position  and  to  picture  the  psyche 
of  Kozhdestvensky  [the  Russian  admiral  who  fired  on  the 
North  Sea  fishing  fleet]. 

t  b.  The  animating  principle  of  the  universe  as 
n  whole,  the  soul  of  the  world  or  anima  mundi. 

1647  H.  MORK  Sotig  of  Soul  Notes  138^2  Such  is  the 
entrance  of  Psyche  into  the  body  of  the  Vniverse,  kindling 
and  exciting  the  dead  mist.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
l.  iv.  |  21.  388  This  is  taken  by  Plotinus  to  be  the  Eternal 
Psyche,  that  actively  produceth  All  Things,  in  this  Lower 
World,  according  to  those  Divine  Ideas.  Ibid.  \  23.  406 
But  in  other  places.. he  frequently  asserts,  above  the  Self- 
movine  Psyche  an  Immovable  and  Standing  Nous  or  Intel- 
lect, which  was  properly  the  Demiurgus. 

o.  In  later  Greek  Mythology,  personified  as  the 
beloved  of  Eros  (Cupid  or  Love),  and  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  having  butterfly  wings,  or  as  a 
butterfly  ;  known  in  literature  as  the  heroine  of  the 
story  related  in  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apnleius. 
Hence  attrib.  in  sense  '  like  that  of  Psyche ',  as  in 
2'syche-knot  (of  hair),  Psyche-mould,  Psyche  task. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ixi,  In  the  Psyche-mould  of 
Mirah's  frame  there  rested  a  fervid  quality  of  emotion  some- 
times rashly  supposed  to  require  the  bulk  of  a  Cleopatra. 
1895  S.  B.  KENNEDY  in  Outing  (U.  S.)  Oct.  8/2  Do  you 
think  this  Psyche  knot  suits  the  special  cut  of  my  features  f 
loot  Westm.  Gaz.  28  May  2/4  After  many  Psyche  tasks  Fate- 
encumbered  now  unravelled,  Hoping  there's  no  more  to  do. 
1904  Ibid.  30  Nov.  4/2,  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  know  what  is 


PSYCHEAN. 

'a  Psyche  knot',  which  was.  what  the  lady's  jet-black  hair 
was  transformed  to. 

2.  a.  (After  Gr.)  A  butterfly. 

1878  EMERSON  Soi:  Ethics  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  373  The  P°°r 
arub.  .expands  into  a  beautiful  form  with  rainbow  wings. .. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Psyche,  a  manifest  emblem  of  the  soul. 
1896  Cosmopolitan  XX.  396/1  Lovelier  than  any  psyche  of 
the  sun  floating  with  moons  of  velvet  jet  on  wings  of 
heaven's  blue.  .  .  ., 

b.  Enlom.  A  genus  of  day-flying  bombycid 
moths,  typical  of  the  family  Fsychidx. 

1812  RENNIE  Conspect.  B-utterfl.  *  Moths  44  Psyche 
(Schrank  [1801]).  The  Brown  Muslin  (Psyche  fusca)..  ; 

.,.:.].  .M     t.-u^fc  >      fh*>    fpmn  e     without 


r  amliy  xl.  ^sycniuce. . .  A  u^  itniuit  u»  j  .yi,<.t,  ..^,.  ^...j  •••-•- 
out  wings,  but  deprived  of  legs  or  antennse..  .The  males  fly 
by  day  in  search  of  the  females. 

3.  Astron.  Name  of  one  of  the  asteroids. 

1883  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.  v.  Planetoids,  No.  16.  Psyche, 
[discovered]  1852,  Mar.  17  [by]  De  Gasparis. 

4.  A  cheval-glass;  also  psyche-glass. 

[Mod.F.  In  Diet.  A  cad.  1835.  Said  to  be  so  called  from 
Raphael's  full-length  painting  of  the  fabled  Psyche.] 

1838  LYTTON  Alice  i.  v,  '  How  low  the  room  is..  I  said 
Caroline  ;. .'  And  I  see  no  Psyche '.  1887  A  thenxum  18  June 
803/3  A  girl  combing  her  fair  hair  before  a  psyche. 

Hence  Psyche'an  a.  rare,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Psyche;  Psycheism  (see  quot.  1895). 

1828  Lights  ft  Shades  II.  186  You  might  have  sprained  it 
[your  ankle]  with  more  grace  in  a  Psychean  quadrille.  1849 
J.  W.  HADDOCK  (title)  Somnolism  and  Psycheism,  otherwise 
Vital  Magnetism,  or  Mesmerism :  considered  Physiologically 
and  Philosophically.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Psycheism,  the 
somnolent  condition  induced  by  mesmerism;  now  most 
commonly  termed  the  hypnotic  state. 

Psychiater  (ps-,  saiksi-atai).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
^DXIJ  PSYCHE  +  idTf/p,  idrpos  healer,  physician. 
So  mod.F.  psychiatre  (Littre).]  One  who  treats 
mental  disease :  an  alienist. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Psychiater,  one  who  treats 
diseases  of  the  mind— a  Mad-doctor.  1884  Scotsman 
30  Aug.,  The  psychiater,  to  whose  sympathetic  care  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  morbid  incitements.. is  to  be  com- 
mitted. 1902  Daily  Chron.  23  Dec.  4/7  Professor  Kraft 
Ebing,  the  renowned  psychiater  of  the  Vienna  University. 

Psychiatric  (-ise-trik),  a.  (ib.)     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -1C :  cf.  Gr.  larpix-os  of  or  pertaining  to  a  healer 
or  to  medicine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  psychiatry. 


[Lombroso]  initiated.. a  psychiatric  museum.  1896  Daily 
News  22  Sept.  5/2  The  introduction  of  psychiatric  institu- 
tions under  State  control. 

B.  sb.  Psychiatrics  (rarely  -atrio,  -atrik). 
The  theory  or  practice  of  psychiatry. 

1847  tr.  von  Feuchtersleben  s  Med.  Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.)  i 
When  we  come  to  the  study  of  psychiatrics  proper — the 
doctrineof  the  diseases  of  themind.  1861  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year- 
bk.  Med.  ff  Surg.  179  On  Psychiatrik  in  its  Legal  Relations. 
1904  Daily  Chron.  9  Aug.  3/2  Psychology, . .  sociology, 
criminology,  psychiatrics,  have  pronounced  it  guilty. 

So  Psychiatrical  a. ;  Psychia'trically  adv. 

1847  tr.  von  Feitcktersleben's  Med.  Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.) 
287  There  is  in  these  words  ethically  and  psychiatrically  an 
important  intimation  of  the  dangerous  weakness  of  man. 


Psychiatrist  (ps-,  saikai'atrist).  [f.  next  + 
•IST.J  A  student  or  professor  of  psychiatry. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897  URQU- 
HAHT  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  LII.  320/2  It  recalled,  .the  atten- 
tion of  psychiatrists  to  the  physical  basis  of  mental  aberration. 

Psychiatry  (-aratri).  [f.  Gr.  ^CXT  I'SCYHE  + 
idrpeia  healing,  medical  treatment  (f.  larpos  healer). 
Cf.  mod.F.  psychiatric  (1867  in  Littre').]  The 
medical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind. 

1846  in  WORCESTER,  citing  Monthly  Rev.  1862  tf.  Syd. 
Soc.  Year-bk.  Med.  fy  Surg.  167  Reports  in  Psychiatry.  1886 
A.  B.  BRUCE  Mirac.  Element  Gosp.  y.  183  A  problem  in 
psychology  and  psychiatry.  1902  Brit.  Hied.  Jrnl.  3  May 
IOQ2  The  intervention  of  psychiatry  in  the  reform  of  criminals. 

Psychic  (pssi-kik,  sai'kik),  a.  (**.)  [ad.  Gr. 
^OX'*-os  of  the  soul  or  life:  in  mod.F. psychique, 
as  in  English.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  human  soul  or  mind ; 
mental;  =  PSYCHICAL  a.  i. 

1873  WAGNER  tr.  Teuffets  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  I.  422  In  its 


all,  psychic  and  physical.  1902  BUCHAN  Watcher  by 
Threshold  131  Among  women  his  psychic  balance  was  so 
oddly  upset  that  he  grew  nervous  and  returned  unhappy. 

b.  Characterized  by  being  susceptible  to  psychic 
or  spiritual  influence. 

1905  Daily  News  16  Feb.  12  The  Welsh  are  what  is 
termed  a  '  psychic '  race — that  is,  their  senses  are  very 
highly  strung,  which  gives  them  a  tendency  to  second  sight, 
or  clairvoyance,  also  clairaudience  and  telepathy. 

c.  Physically  delicate  or  frail ;  '  spirituelle '. 
1891  H.  HERMAN  His  A  ngel  14  The  girl  was  a  frail  and 

delicate  creature.. with  tiny,  pointed,  psychic,  rosy-tipped 
hands. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  the  '  lower 
soul'  or  animal  principle,  as  distinguished  from 
the  spirit  or  '  higher  soul ' ;  natural,  animal ; 

«=  PSYCHICAL  a. 

After  St.  Paul's  use  of  ^roguco;,  i  Cor.  ii.  14,  etc. 
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i8s8  J.  MAKTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  259  It  was  necessary  that  ! 
the  Lo"os.. should. .by  preoccupation  have  neutralized  the 
action  "of  the  natural  (or  psychic)  element  throughout  all 
the  years  of  his  continuance  among  men.  1868  GLADSTONE 
jttv  Mundi  ix.  376  What  St.  Paul  calls  the  flesh  and  the 
mind.thepsychicandthebodilylife.  1889  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
July  399  The  psychic,  or  animal,  man,  15  the  natural  man 
of  this  present  age. 

3.  =  PSYCHICAL  a.  3. 
Dr<  Gh fist,  an  Ait 
disappears,  or  is  su 

medium.]  1887  F.  JOHNSON  jvezu  rsycmt,  ot««.  i.  7  mcac 
studies  are  termed  psychic  in  a  modified  sense ;  they  pertain 
not  to  the  ordinary  operationsof  the  mind,  but  to  the  unusual, 
such  as  thought-transference,  somnambulism,  mesmerism, 
clairvoyance,  spiritualism,  apparitions  of  the  living,  haunted 
houses,  ghosts  [etc.].  1895  MRS.  BESANT  in  Daily  Chron. 
*5  Jan.  5/5  A  man.  .possessing  some  psychic  gifts. 

to.  Psychic  force,  a  supposed  force,  power,  or 
influence,  not  physical  or  mechanical,  exhibiting 
intelligence  or  volition,  and  assumed  as  the  cause 
of  certain  so-called  spiritualistic  phenomena. 

1871  W.  CKOOKES  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Sci.  July  17  Respecting  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena,  the  nature  of  the  force  to  which 
..I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of  Psychic  [etc.]. 
1874  CARPENTER  Meat.  Phys.  II.  xvi.  (1879)  632  The 
table  was  actually  raised,  either  by  his  own '  psychic  force  ', 
or  by  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits.  1900  tr.  F  lamina- 
rion's  Unknown  vi.  228  We  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
existence  of  an  unknown  psychic  force,  emanating  from  the 
human  being,  and  capable  of  making  itself  felt  at  great 
distances.  1908  SIR  W.  CROOKES  Lei.  to  Editor,  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Sergeant  Cox  might  have  suggested  the 
term  psychic  force  to  me  in  conversation  before  June  1871. 
B.  si.  1.  One  who  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
'  psychic '  influence  (see  PSYCHICAL  3) ;  a '  medium '. 

1871  E.  W.  Cox  Let.  to  W.  Crookes  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Sci. 
July  19,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  force  be  termed  the 
Psychic  Force ;  the  persons  in  whom  it  is  manifested  in 
extraordinary  power  Psychics  j  and  the  science  relating 
to  it  Psychism,  as  being  a  branch  of  Psychology.  1874 
—  What  ami?  II.  n.  xxiii.  289  He  had  previously  exhibited 
considerable  power  as  a  Psychic.  1890  Sat.  Rev.^i^  Nov. 
507/2  Hypnotisms,  mesmerisms,  spiritualisms,  and  spiritisms, 
the  two  latter  kept  rigidly  separate  by  the  orthodox  psychic. 

2.  Ch.  Hist,  See  quot.,  and  cf.  2  above. 

1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  (1886),  Psychics,  a  party 
name  given  to  the  orthodox  by  the  Tertullianists,  who  called 
themselves 'Spirituals '...The  distinction  was  drawn  from 
St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  writes 
of  the  i/fvviicos . .  and  the  irvtv^artKos. 

Psychical  (ps-,  ssi-kikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  soul  or  the  mind';  mental, 
as  distinguished  from  physical;  spec,  in  Path.,  due 
to  mental  affection  or  influence. 

(By  Henry  More  distinguished  from  intellectual ;  ?  = 
spiritual.)  Psychical  blindness,  deafness,  inability  of  the 
brain  to  interpret  impressions  received  by  the  visual  or 
auditory  organs ;  psychical  paralysis,  see  quot.  1893. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  ofSonl  II.  i.  III.  xxiii,  The  first  we 
name  Nature  Monadicall,  The  second  hight  Life  Intellec- 
tual!, Third  Psychical!.  Ibid.  Interpr.  Gen.  Q  iv,  I  understand 
by  life  Psychicall,  such  central!  life  as  is  capable  of  ^Eon 
and  Ahad.  1831  CARLVLE  Sort.  Res.  i.  ix.  (1858)  36  This 
physical  or  psychical  infirmity. . I  have,  .thought  right  to 
publish.  1847  tr'  "0"  Feuchtersleben's  Med.  Psychol.  (Syd. 
Soc.)  18  The  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries— spirit  in  its 
relation  to  corporeal  life,  organism  in  its  relation  to  psychi- 
cal life.  1874  BUCKNILL  &  TuKE  Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3)  28  The 
psychical  symptoms  must  then  inevitably  arrest  our  atten- 


factors.  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Psychical  blind- 
ness,  soul-blindness.  Psychical  deafness,  word-deafness. 
1893  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Psychical  paralysis^  a  paralysis 
dependent  upon  psychical  defect.  . .  Hysterical  paralysis 
may  be  considered  a  psychical  paralysis.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  566  Such  symptoms  as  hysteria,  neura- 
sthenia and  psychical  over-strain. 

b.  Dealing  with  mental  phenomena. 
1854  BUCKNILL  Crim.  Lunacy  14  The  purely  psychical 
school  of  insanity  has  scarcely  gained  a  footing  m  this 
country. 

2.  Representing  Gr.  ^ux"«k :  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  animal  or  natural  life  of  man,  as  opposed  to 
the  spiritual  (meviia.Tuc6s).  (See  PSYCHE,  note.) 

The  Gr.  ifn>x'?°<  '"  i  Cor.  \\.  14,  xv.  44,  46,  is  opposed  to 
iryeyiAaTiKos  spiritual,  and  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  by 
animalis  (whence  in  Wyclif  beestli),  in  Tindale,  Cranmer, 
Coverd.,  Geneva,  and  1611  by  natural(l,  in  Rheims  by 
sensual  and  natural. 

1708  H.  DODWELL  Nat.  Mart.  Hum.  Souls  46  The  Psy- 
chical Body  must  be  cloathed  upon  with  a  Pneumatical 
Body,  must  be  transformed  and  transfigured,  like  the 
glorious  Body  of  Christ.  187*  LIDDON  Elem.  Relig.  iii.  92 
The  word  of  God  is  described,  .as  having.. an  analytical 
efficacy  which  separates  as  clearly  between  the  spiritual 
and  psychical  elements  of  man's  immaterial  nature,  as 
between  the  life  of  sensation  and  the  life  of  motion  in  his 
corporeal  nature.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  in.  xx. 
(1878)  263  A  life  which,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  a 
spiritual  faculty,  persists  in  being  animal,  or  psychical  only, 
is  by  divine  decree  transitory  and  perishable.  z88a  Ch.  Q. 
Rtv.  Apr.  128  To  -try  the  effect  of  psychical  and  carnal 
methods,  because  apparent  failure  attends  the  use  of  spiritual 
methods. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phenomena  and  conditions 
which  appear  to  lie  outside  the  domain  of  physical 
law,  and  are  therefore  attributed  by  some  to 
spiritual  or  hyperphysical  agency.  Psychical  re- 
search, investigation  of  such  phenomena. 

It  has  been  objected  that,  as  these  phenomena,  etc.  are 


PSYCHO-. 

not  explained  by  ordinary  known  psychical  facts  and  rela- 
tions, it  is  an  assumption  to  class  them  as  '  psychical  *. 

1882  (Feb.  20)  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Res.  I.  (1883)  p.  v,  The 
name  of  the  Society  is .  .The  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
1886  GURNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of  Livtnff  I.  5  'Psychical' 
phenomena.  [Note.]  The  specific  sense  which  we  have 
given  to  this  word  needs  apology.  But  we  could  find  no 
other  convenient  term,  under  which  to  embrace  a  group 
of  subjects  that  lie  on  or  outside  the  boundaries  of  recog- 
nised science.  1888  BARlNG-GouLU  in  Chambers'  Encycl. 
s.  v.  Apparitions,  In  1882  a  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
was  founded  for  the  scientific  and  systematic  investigation 
of  reported  apparitions,  clairvoyance,  haunted  houses,  hyp- 
,,  notism,  thought-reading,  and  the  phenomena  called  spiritual- 
istic. 1901  Daily  Chron.  14  May  3/2  Why,  he  asks,  call 
the  subject  matter  of  their  investigation  'psychical  research ', 
when  it  is  really,  so  far  as  it  is  a  legitimate  matter  for  scien- 
tific inquiry,  only  a  branch  of  morbid  psychology  ? 

4.  Psychical  moment :  see  PSYCHOLOGICAL  a.  2  b. 

1904  Sat.  Rev.  19  Nov.  633  The  position  of  vantage  indi- 
cated as  the  psychical  moment  to  strike  in. 

Psychically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
psychic  or  psychical  manner;  with  reference  to 
the  soul  or  mind ;  mentally. 

1849  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Superstit.  (1851)  76  What  is  sleep 
psychically  considered  1  1856  Lamps  of  Temple  (ed.  3) 
105  A  little  Leo  IX — more  like  him  personally  and  psychic- 
ally than  any  other  pope.  1886  GURNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of 
Living  I.  97  A  state  psychically  or  physically  abnormal. 

Fsychicisw  (ps-,  ssi'kisiz'm).  [f.  PSYCHIC  a. 
+  -ISM.]  The  theory  or  study  of  psychical  or  so- 
called  spiritualistic  phenomena.  So  Psychicist, 
one  who  studies  psychicism  or  pursues  psychical 
research. 

1885  Athcnxum  21  Feb.  247/2  We  felt  it  our  duty  to 
submit  this  extraordinary  case  to  an  eminent  psychicist. 
1887  GURNEY  Tertinm  Quid  I.  254  We  psychicists  render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  1892  Daily  News 
4  Mar.  5/1  More  alluring  than  the  theories  of  Psychicism. 

Psychics  (ps-,  sai-kiks).  [f.  PSYCHIC  a., 
after  earlier  sbs.  in  -ics  =  Gr.  -iml :  see  -1C  2.] 

1.  The  science  of  psychical  or  mental  phenomena ; 
psychology. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Lofic  App.,  Wks.  1843  VIII.  284/1 
Somatology,..  or  somatics  ;  psychology,  psychognosy,  or 
psychics — to  one  or  other  of  these  denominations  will  every 
branch  of  science,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  field  of,  to 
us,  perceptible  existence  . . ,  be  found  referable.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Psychics,  psychology.  1908  Miss  B.  HAKRADEN 
Interplay  334  The  joint  researches  in  psychics  and  physics. 

2.  =  Psychical  research  :  see  PSYCHICAL  a.  3. 
1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Fsychism  (ps->  sai'kiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  ^Oxij  PSYCHE 
4  -ISM;  in  sense  i,  ad.  T?. psychis»te.~\ 

1.  See  quot. 

1857  W,  FLEMING  Vocab.  Philos.  407  Psychism.. is  the 
word  chosen  by  Mons.  Quesne  (Lettres  sur  le  Psychisme, 
Paris,  1852)  to  denote  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fluid, 
diffused  throughout  all  nature,  animating  equally  all  living 
and  organized  beings,  and  that  the  difference  which  appears 
in  their  actions  comes  of  their  particular  organization. 

2.  The  attribution  of  a  living  soul  to  the  universe, 
or  to  inanimate  objects  and  natural  phenomena ; 
=  ANIMISM. 

1890  HATCH  Influence  Grk.  Ideas  ix.  246  A  survival  of 
the  primitive  psychism  which  peopled  the  whole  universe 
with  life  and  animation. 

3.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  the  existence  of 
forces  unexplainable  by  physical  science  in  con- 
nexion with  so-called  spiritualistic  phenomena. 

1871  [see  PSYCHIC  B.  ij.  1899  GIBIER  (title)  Psychism : 
Analysis  of  Things  Existing. 

4.  The  character  of  being  psychic  or  mental. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

So  Psy  chist,  a.  A  psychologist ;  b.  One  who 
believes  in  psychic  force,  or  who  engages  in 
psychical  research  (CasselFs  Encycl.  Diet.  1886). 

1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Psychist,  one  who  makes  a  special 
study  of  Psychics  [=  psychology].  1900  W.  W.  PEYTON  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  493  The  healing  of  a  leper  may  be  done 
by  suggestion,  as  the  psychists  tell  us. 

Psycho-  (psai'ko-,  sai'ko-),  before  a  vowel 
regularly  psych-,  repr.  Gr.  ^v\o-,  if/vx;  combining 
form  of  ^UXT;  breath,  life,  soul.  In  modern  use, 
since  the  171(1  c.,  taken  as  a  formative  in  the  sense 
of  '  mind ', '  psychic  organism ', '  mental ',  '  psychi- 
cal ',  mainly  in  scientific  compounds,  for  the  more 
important  of  which  see  their  alphabetical  places. 
The  following  are  chiefly  igth  century  formations. 
(The  second  element  is  properly  from  Greek,  but 
in  some  cases  from  Latin.) 

Psychalgia  [Gr.  d\yos  pain],  (see  quot.). 
t  Psycha-ndric  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  avrip,  avSp-  man], 
?  pertaining  to  the  mind  of  man.  Psychasthe'nia 
[ASTHENIA],  (see  quot.  1908);  hence  Psych- 
asthe-nic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  affected  with  psych- 
asthenia.  Psycho-an-ditory  a.,  connected  with 
the  mental  perception  of  sound  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1895).  PsychoWast  [-BLAST],  the  germ  from 
which  the  psychic  organism  is  (hypothetically) 
developed.  Psychoce'ntral  a.,  having  its  centre 
in  the  mind.  Psychoccrma  [COMA1],  mental 
stupor.  Psychodo-meter  [cf.  HODOMETEK],  an 
instrument  proposed  for  measuring  the  dura- 
tion of  mental  processes.  Psycho-e'thical  a., 


PSYCHO-. 

of  or  pertaining  to  inborn  moral  ideas.  Psycho'- 
fugal  a.  [after  CENTRIFUGAL],  tending  away  from 
the  mind.  Fsychogenslc  (-gi«'sik)  a.  [Gr.  yfCffu 
taste],  relating  to  mental  perception  of  taste. 
Psychogrnosy  (-p'gmJsi),  also  in  mod.L.  form 
psychogrnosis  (-flgntfa'sis),  (<j)  the  investigation 
or  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena ;  (*)  thought- 
reading.  Psycho-histo'rical «.,  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  mind  or  soul.  Psycho. hylisiu 
[HVI.ISM],  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  material; 
so  Psycho-hy  list,  one  who  holds  this  belief. 
Psycho  latry,  excessive  reverence  for  the  soul ; 
worship  of  departed  spirits.  Psycholepsy  [Gr. 
Aij^is  seizing],  '  possession  ',  ecstasy  ;  so  Psycho- 
le'ptic  a.,  characterized  by  psycholepsy.  Psycho- 
mo-nism  [MONISM]  :  see  quot.  Psychoneuro'- 
lofTy>  the  division  of  neurology  which  deals  with 
psychology.  Psychoneuro  sis,  mental  disease, 
tip.  without  organic  lesion  or  recognized  mental 
weakening.  Psycho  nomy  [see  -NOMY],  the 
branch  of  psychology  dealing  with  the  laws  of 
mental  action.  Psychonoso  logy  [NOSOLOGY], 
tlie  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of 
mental  disease  (Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  1853). 
Psycho-o-ptic  a.,  relating  to  the  mental  percep- 
tion of  sight  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.}.  Psycho-O'smio 
[Gr.  bopr)  smell],  pertaining  to  mental  perception 
of  smell  (Billings  Med.D.  1890).  Psychopa-resis 
[PARESIS],  mental  debility.  Psycho-petal  a. 
[after  CENTRIPETAL],  tending  towards  the  mind. 
Psycho-phony  [Gr.  (faiy/i  voice]  :  see  quot. 
Psyoho'ptic  a.,  producing  vision  of  the  mind  or 
soul.  Psychopyrism  [Gr.  irvp  fire],  the  belief 
that  fire  is  the  substance  of  the  sonl ;  so  Psycho- 
pyrist,  one  holding  this  belief.  Psycho-re  flex 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  '  reflex  '  action  of  the  mind. 
Psycho'rrhagy,  ||  Psycliorrha-gia  [Gr.  /Sa-yiJ 
breaking,  rupture],  detachment  of  the  soul  or  psy- 
chic element ;  hence  Psychori-ha-gic  a.  Psy- 
cliorrhythm,  an  alternating  or  rhythmic  psychic 
condition  (SyJ.  Sac.  Lex.}.  Psychosa-rcous  a. 
[Gr.  aap(,  oapn-  flesh],  having  a  spiritual  body. 
Psychoscope,  a  means  or  instrument  for  inspect- 
ing the  mind  or  soul.  Psycho-senso'rlal  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  percepts  not  produced  by  any 
real  action  on  the  senses ;  so  Psycho-se'nsory 
a.  (Billings  1890).  Psycho-sociolo-gical  a., 
pertaining  to  sociology  as  connected  with  psycho- 
logy. Psycho-soma'tlo  a.  [Gr.  auifot  body], 
pertaining  to  both  mind  and  body  {Cent.  Diet.}. 
Psycho'sophy,  the  philosophy  or  metaphysics 
of  mind  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  soPsycho'sophist.  Psy- 
chothe-ism  [CJr.  Ot&s  God],  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  spirituality  of  God.  Psycho-vi  tal 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  mind  as  connected  with  life. 
Psychozo-ic  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  geological 
period  of  living  creatures  having  souls  or  minds, 
i.  e.  the  human  period. 

1890  BILLINGS  Meti.  Dict.,Tsychalgia,  painful  melancholy 
state  of  mind.  1716  M.  DAVIRS  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Diss. 
Physich  21  The  great  *Psycandrick  as  well  as  Somandrick 
Secret  of  the  Chymical  Grand  Elixir.  1006  Contemf*.  Rev. 
Feb.  229  All  the  neuroses  should  be  classified  with  neu- 
rasthenia  under  one  generic  title  *Psychasthenia.  1908  E. 
WORCESTER  Relig.  *  Med.  (N.  Y.)  115  Psychasthenia . .  a 
form  of  nervous  weakness  in  which  the  psychical  element  is 
dominant.  //'/,/.,  *Psychasthenic  patients  find  it  difficult  to 
come  to  a  decision. .and  this  inability  troubles  them.  1889 
Athenyum  5  Jan.  12/1  Instead  of  the  association  of  mental 
atoms,  we  are  coming  to  the  idea  of  segmentation  of  a 
*psychoblast,  if  we  may  invent  such  a  term.  189*  Mottist 
II.  293  In  experimental  psychology,  psychopetal,  psycho- 
fugal,and  "psychocentral  processes  are  distinguished.  1883 
CLOUSTON  Cliti.  Led.  Mental  Dis.  i.  18,  I  can  devise  no 
better  name  than  the  usual  one  of  Stupor...'  *Psychocoma' 
would  express  this  condition.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Psychodo- 
meter.  1891  D.  HACK  TURK  Did.  Psycho!.  Med.  II,  Piy. 
chfldometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of 
psychic  events.  1891  "Psychofugal  [see  fsycho^eiitral}. 
1890  HILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  *Psychogeusic  centre^  sup- 
posed centre  for  perception  of  taste,  in  the  gyrus  unci- 
natus.  iggi  Daily  News  16  Feb.  3/6  '  "Psychognosis '  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium. — This  is  the  title  which  M.  Guibal  has 
adopted  for  a  new  and  certainly  very  remarkable  develop, 
ment  of.  .the  thought-reading  process,  1811-31  *Psycho- 
gnosy  [see  Psvcmcs  i].  1840  Lowcu  Lett.  (1894)  I.  60, 
I  am  going  to  write  a  tragedy. . .  It  will  be  'psycho-historical. 
1681  H.  MORE  Annot.  GUMfOTl  Lttx  O.  194  There  being 
nothing  absurd  in  Psychopyrism  but  so  far  forth  as  it 
includes  *Psycho-Hylism,  and  makes  the  soul  material. 
Ibid.  193  There  is  no  more  harshness  in  calling  him  Psycho- 
pyrist,  than  if  he  had  called  him  "Psycho-Hylist.  1868  \V. 
CORY  Lett.  »t  J'-nls.  (1897)  229  There  is  that  'psycholatry 
in  it  which  is  characteristic  of  the  writer.  1878  MAX 
Miiu.F.R  Lect.  Orig.  f,  Grtm'tA  Relig.  ii.  ri6  Psycholatrj-. 
Lastly,  great  reverence  is  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
1886  M\i:nsLEY  Nat.  Causes  Kf  Sttpemat.  SfeintHj?s  351 
Theologian  and  philosopher  alike  exhibit  the  strained 
functions  of  a  sort  of  "psycholepsy.  Ibid.  352  His  success 
in  such  *psychpleptic  sleights  of  thought.  1904  Ccntcnib. 
Kft'.  Apr.  497  Their  *psychomonism  asserts,  .one  thing  only 
exists  and  that  is  my  own  mind.  1865  R.  T.  STOTHARD 
(tittf)  *Psychoneurology  :  ATreatise  on  the  Mental  Facul- 
ties, as  governed  and  developed  by  the  Animal  Nature. 
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1893  >n  •$></.  Soc-  I.ex.    1883  CLOUSTOM  Clin.  I.tct.  Mental 
Dts.  \.  18  The  insane  temperament  or  neurosis  insana,  or, 


to  keep  up   uniformity  of  the  classification,   "Psychoncu- 
I-OM*.     1803  J.  STEWART  Ofus  Maximum   litlc-p.,  *Psy- 
conomy :  or,  the  science  of  the  moral  powers.    1841  / V 
Atntr.  Phil.  Soc.  II.  76  Psyckonomy,  or  the  laws  of  mi 
comprising   the  study  of  Languages,  Metaphysics.  Ju 
prudence  and  Religion.    1865  R.  UEAMISH  (title)  The  P 


conomy :  or,  the  science  of  the  moral  powers.  1841  /><>.. 
Atntr.  Phil.  Sac.  II.  76  Ps^chonomy^  or  the  laws  of  mind, 

"uris- 

_       f    ____  pSy. 

chonomy  of  the  Hand ;  or,  the  Hand  an  Index  of  Mental 
Development.  1883  CLOUSTON  Clin.  Lett.  Mental  Dis. 
i.  18  When  the  morbid  condition  is  one  of  mental  enfeeble- 
ment  it  is  called  Dementia  or  Amentia. . .  It  might  be  called 
*l*sychoparesis.  189*  *Psychopetal  (see  psychocentral\ 
1870  A,  BLACKWELL  Kardec's  Medium's  Bit.  447  *Psycko- 
Phonyj  the  communication  of  spirits  by  the  voice  of  a 
speaking  medium.  1744  '  J.  PHILANDER  '  (titU-)  The  Golden 
Calf,  the  Idol  Worship,,  .with  Account  of  the  "Psychoptic 
Looking  Glass,  lately  invented  by  the  author.  1681 
"Psychopyrism  [see p$ycho-hylitm\.  1681  H.  MoRzAnsw. 
Lett,  Psychopyrist  To  Rdr.,  in  Glanvilfs  Sadducismus 
(ed.  a),  The  Psychopyrists  . .  make  the  Essence  or  Sub- 
stance of  all  created  Spirits  to  be  Fire.  1899  A  llbutt'x  Syst. 
Med*  VII.  338  The  doubtful  relation  of  the  optic  thalamus 
to  *psycho-reflex  mimetic  movements.  1903  MVKRS  Hum. 
Personality  I.  363, 1  propose  to  use  the  Greek  word  <^v\np. 
payw . . '  to  let  the  soul  break  loose ',  and  from  which  I  form  the 
words  *psychorrhagy  and  *£sychorrhagic.  Ibid.  270  A 
clairvoyant  excursion  (of  a  more  serious  type  than  the  mere 
psychorrhagies  already  described).  Ibid.  II.  75Thosephan- 
tasmsof  the  living  which  I  have  already  classed  as  psychor* 
rhagic.  190*  W.  M.  ALEXANDER  Demonic  Possession  in 
N.  T.  i.  33  They  [demons]  are  '  half  spirits '  and  are  there- 
fore possessed  of  a  semi-sensuous  or  *  psycho- sarcous  const!. 
tution.  «88j5  MYERS  tn  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research  May  61 
Somnambulism,  double-consciousness,  epilepsy,  insanity 
itself,  are  all  of  them  natural  *psychoscopes.  1886  GURNEY, 
etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  Introd.  71  The  first  attempts 


rger  did  not  carry  hi 
length,  the  whole  development  exists  by  implication  in  the 
term  by  which  he  described  them— *  psycho-sensor  ial.  1899 
Allbtttfs  Systt  Med.  VII.  775  In  those  patients  who  ex- 
perience such  'psycho-sensory  aurce  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  mental  derangement.  1903  GREENSTREET  tr. 
Dufrat  (title)  Morals:  A  Treatise  on  the  "Psycho- Socio- 
logical Bases  of  Ethics.  1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  22 
(1822)  I.  176  A  part  of  wisdom  which  our  modern  *psycho- 
sophists  are  so  apt  to  forget.  1844  MARC.  FULLER  in  Mem. 
(1862)  I.  246  It  would  seem  to  approach  the  faith  of  some 
of  my  friends  here,  which  has  been  styled  *Psychotheism. 
1877  LE  CONTE  Elent,  Geol.  (1879)  269  1  he  "Psychozoic  era, 
or  era  of  Mind.  Ibid.  561  The  Neolithic  commences  the 
Psychozoic  era,  or  reign  of  man. 

Psychodynamic  (ps-,  s3Mc0|dinae'mik),  ft. 
[f.  PSYCHO-  +  DYNAMIC  a.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mental  powers  or  activities.  Hence  Psychodyna-- 
mics,  the  science  of  the  laws  of  mental  action. 

1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life  ff  Mind  I.  134  Psychfldynamics. 
From  the  biological  stand-point  pur  first  division  of  the 
Organism  is  into  Affective  and  Active,  which  division  repre- 
sents the  reception  of  stimulus,  and  the  discharge  of  force  : 
sensation,  and  movement.  Ibid.  143  Here  we  may  note  two 
Psychodynamic  laws,  i°,  of  Irradiation,  and,  2°,  of  Restric- 
tion. 1899  \\'(stm.  Caz.  ii  July  1/3  He  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Psycho-Dynamics, 

Psychogenesis  (ps-,  S3ik<7,d3e-nesis).  [f. 
PSYCHO-  +  GENESIS  4.] 

1.  The  genesis  or  origin  of  the  soul  or  mind. 
1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  27  Was  there  any  tradition  on 

the  earth,  below  the  earth,  or  above  the  earth,  of  the  Psycho- 
genesis?  1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life  <V  Mind  I.  226  Psycho- 
genesis  . .  teaches  that  Instinct  is  organized  Experience,  i.  e. 
undiscursive  Intelligence.  1889  MIVART  Grig.  Hum.  Reason 
262  Whether  we  look  to  the  psychogenesis  of  the  individual 
or  that  of  the  race. 

2.  Origin   or  evolution  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  soul  or  mind  itself. 

1881  MIVART  Cat  526  This  mode  of  origin  may— as  opposed 
to  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection — be  fitly  termed 
Psychogenesis.  188.  —  in  Forum  VII.  102  (Cent.  Diet.) 
Specific  change  must  be,  above  all.  due  to  the  action  of  an 
organism's  innermost  life : . .  it  must  be  a  result  of  a  process  of 
psychogenesis. 

So  Psychogrene'tical  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to 
psychogenesis  ;  Fsychogrene'tically  adv.,  in  rela- 
tion to,  or  in  respect  of,  psychogenesis ;  P«y- 
chog-eny  (-fvd.^ni)  =  P9YCBOGENESIS  i. 

1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life  $  Mind  I.  i^o  All  such  distinc- 
tions are  psychological,  not  psychogenetical.  1874  J.  FISKE 
Cosmic  Philos.  I.  i.  vlii.  aai  Psychogeny.. endeavours  to 
interpret  the  genesis  of  intellectual  faculties  and  emotional 
feelings  in  the  race,  and  their  slow  modifications  throughout 
countless  generations.  1879  LEWES  Study  P&ychol.  157  The 
Psychologist  must  include  Psychogeny  in  his  investiga- 
tions as  the  Physiologist  includes  Embryogeny.  1881  Jrnl. 
SpecuL  Phtlos.  XV.  161  Hardly  a  day  passes  in  which 
there  is  not  an  observation  to  enter  in  toe  diary,  which 
is  of  value  psychogenetically.  1889  Athenxum  5  Jan.  ia/1 
Psychogenetically  Mr.  Romanes's  position  is  opposed  to 
all  we  know  or  can  conjecture  as  to  the  beginnings  of  mind 
in  the  animal  world  or  in  the  human  individual. 

Psychogeusic.  etc. :  see  PSYCHO-. 

Psychogony  (-p'goni).  [ad.  Gr.  ^Dxo-yoWa 
generation  of  the  soul,  f.  ^«>xo">  PSYCHO-  +  -yovta 
begetting,  generating.]  «  PsYcnoGEyESis  i.  So 
Fsychogo'nic  [ad,  Gr.  $vxoyovtK-us],  Psycho- 
go- meal  adjs.i  of  or  pertaining  to  psychogony. 

[1678  CrowoRTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  214  P'lutarch..,  in  his 
Timaean  psychogonia,.  .does  at  large  industriously  maintain 
the  same.]  1874  Si  no  WICK  Meth.  Ethics  (1877)  185  The 
psychogonical  question  of  (heir  origin,  and  the  ethical  quev 
lion  of  their  validity.  i9S6Athen<euin  21  Aug.  235  '3  It  deals 
rather  with  psychogony,  or  how  mind  came  to  be  what  it  is, 
than  with  psychology,  or  the  description  of  mind  as  it  is. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Fsychogram  (ps-,  sai-k<>gr*m).  [f.  PSTCHO- 
+  -GKAX.]  A  •  spirit-writing ' ;  a  writing  or 
message  supposed  to  come  from  a  spirit ,  or  to  be 
produced  by  psychical  agency. 

1885  in  Pember  KartKi  Karlitit  Aftt  (1893)  Pref.  13 
Pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  ceate  at  icon  at 
the  psychograrn  is  completed.  1896  DtiHin  Rev.  Apr.  416 
This  psychogram,  as  Mr.  Rogers  calls  it,  certainly  com* 
petes  in  interest  with  the  now  famous  skeleton  hand  of  Pro. 
lessor  R&ntgen. 

P«y allograph,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -GBAPH.]  An 
instrument  by  means  of  which  psychograms  or 
spirit-writings  are  written  ;  also  --=  PSTCHOGBAIC.  So 
P»ycho  erraph«r  [see  -GBAFHER],  an  instrument  or 
medium  by  which  spirit-writings  are  written. 

1854  DICKENS  /.*//.,  to  Rev.  J.  White  ^  Mar.,  A  thine 
called  a  Psychographer,  which  writes  at  the  dictation  of 
spirits.  187^  A.  BLACKWKLL  Kartttc's  Medium's  Bk.  447 
I'sychographer. . .  A  person  who  writes  by  psychography ;  a 
writing  medium,  itts  '  M.  A.  QTLOK.' Psycherraphy  (ed.  t) 
ii  The  book  is  illustrated  by  thirty  fac-similes  of  Psycho- 
graphs  thus  obtained.  Ibid.  12  He.  .obtained  his. .  Psycho- 
graphs  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  blank  paper  on  the 
table  of  his  room. 

Fsychographic  (ps-,  ssikoigrae-fik),  a.  [f. 
next  +  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  psychography ; 
in  quot.,  in  sense  a. 

1884  Manch.  Ejcaui.  I.  Nov.  5/1  Mr.  Gladstone  has  paid 
a  visit  to. .the  spirit-writing  medium.. witnessing  psycho- 
graphic  phenomena  of  a  very  high  order. 

Psychography  (ps-,  ssikjrgran).  [f.  Gr. 
tf'vxo-,  PSYCHO-  +  -ypa<t>ia,  -OBAP1IY.] 

1.  The  history,  description,  or  delineation  of  the 
mind  or  sonl,  or  of  mind  in  the  abstract;   the 
descriptive  branch  of  PSYCHOLOGY. 

IxiSso:  cf.  Autofsychegraphy  s.v.  AUTO-.]  18(3  SAIVTV 
BURY  in  Academy  20  Jan.  36/3  This  faculty  of  what  may  be 
called  psychography,  of  drawing  the  landscape  of  moods  with 
atmosphere  and  environment  suitable  and  complete.  1895 
W.  ARCHER  in  Daily  Chron.  6  Nov.  3/1  You  aim.  then, 
at  a  sort  of  spiritual  biography  of  your  subject — what  has 
recently  been  called  a  psychography. 

2.  Supposed   'spirit-writing*  by  the   hand   or 
intervention  of  a  medium  ;  cf.  PNEDMATOGBAPHY  I. 

1876  A.  BLACKWELL  Kardecs  Medium's  Rk.  447  Psycho- 
grapHy,  the  writing  of  spirits  by  a  medium's  band.  1887 
Pa.ll  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  3/1  He  laughed  at  the  Psychical 
Society. ..  But  he  would  slate-write  before  anybody.  Psy- 
chography, he  called  it. 

Payehohyllsm,  etc. :  see  PSYCOO-. 

FsycholOger  (ps-,  saikflodjai).  [f.  PSY- 
CHOLOG-Y  +  -EB  i :  cf.  astrologer^  =  PSYCHOLOGIST. 

1848  H\RKGufssts  Ser.  II.  (ed.  2)  44  He.  .may  be  a  skilful 
logician  or  psychologer,  but  has  no  claim  to  the  high  title  of 
a  philosopher.  1851  MANSEL  Proleg.  Logica  ii.  52  In  the 
present  state  of  Psychology,  .no  one  division  having  been  so 
universally  adopted  by  philosophers,,  .as  to  render  impera- 
tive its  adoption  as  the  division  tear*  tfo\^f  of  psychologen. 

Psychologian  (-ol^-djian).  [f.  mod.L. 
psycKologia  PSYCHOLOGY  t  -AN.]  •»  PSYCHOLOGIST. 

1860  W.  G.  WARD  Nat.  ft  Grace  t.  288  It  U  commonly 
held..bypsychologians.  1873  —  Kss.  Philos.  Thrim (1884) 
I.  123  We  consider  that  no  really  profound  psychologian 
can  be.  .a  phenomenist. 

Psychologic  OV-djik),  a.  [(.  as  PSYCHO- 
LOG-Y  -f-  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  psychology. 

(11787  MATY  Gertit.  Writers  to  1780  (T.),  His  psycho- 
logic knowledge  and  experience.  1809  W.  TAYLOR  in  Crit, 
Rev.  Ser.  m.  XVI.  453  The  psychologic  part  of  the  com- 
mentary. 1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xiv.  304  Force  it  into 
a  psychologic  mould  and  conduct  it  by  psychologic  methods. 
1903  MYERS  Human  Personality  I.  319  Interesting  from  a 
psychologic,  as  well  as  clinical  point  of  view. 

Hence  Psycholo  gic«,  rare, psychological  matters 
or  doctrines ;  psychology. 

1819  SHELLEY  /'.  Kelt  Third  vi.  xiv.  Five  thousand 
crammed  octavo  pages  Of  German  psychologies. 

Psychological  (ps-,  saikoV-djikal),  a.   (si>.) 

[f.  as  PSYCHOLOO-Y  +  -ICAL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  psycho- 
logy ;  dealing  with  or  relating  to  psychology. 

1811  D'ISRAKLI  Calam.  Attth.  Pref.  5,  I  would  paint  what 
has  not  been  unhappily  called  the  psychological  character. 
[.V0/V]  From  the  Grecian  Psyche,  or  the  soul,  the  Germans 
have  borrowed  this  expressive  term.  1818  COLIRIDCB 
Diss.  Sc.  Method  ii.  40  Shakespeare  was  pursuing  two 
Methods  at  once;  and  besides  the  Psychological  Method, 
he  had  also  to  attend  to  the  Poetical.  {Note}  We  beg 
pardon  for  the  use  of  this  insolens  verlmm  :  but  it  is  one  of 
which  our  Language  stands  in  great  need.  We  have  no 
single  term  to  express  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
1873  H.  SPENCER  Sttttf.  Sc*ciol.  xv.  382  Whether  the  minds 
of  men  and  women  are  or  are  not  alike ;  are  obviously 
psychological  questions.  1879  G.  ALLEN  Coiottr  Sense  iiu 
27  To  trace  out  a  few  of  the  main  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
such  organs,  from  the  strictly  psychological  point  of  view. 

2.  Loosely  used  for  PSYCHICAL  :  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  objects  of  psychological  stody,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  mind,  mental :  opposed  \ophysital. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  t,  Ex(.  PUlot.il.  xvii.  272  Powers 
peculiar  to  that  psychological  unity  which  we  call  the  mind. 
1813  BF.NTHAM  Not  Paul  258  Some  physical  process,  to  which 
in  so  many  minds,  the  psychological  effect  in  question  has, 
by  the  influence  of  artifice  on  weakness,  been  attached.  1841 
PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  63  The  greatest  variations,  both 
in  structure  and  in  psychological  characters.  1870  UISXAEU 
Lothair  Ixxxii,  Discourse  about  the  Sue*  Canal .  .can  be  car- 
ried  on  without  any  psychological  effort.  1907  I  LUNGWORTH 
Doctr.  Trin.  xi.  223  Different  generations  have  lived  on  very 
different  psychological  levels,  and  wiih  very  different  degrees 
of  psychological  intensity. 


PSYCHOLOG-ICALISM. 

b.  Psychological  moment,  =  F.  moment  psycholo- 
gique^  applied  to  *  the  moment  in  which  the  mind 
is  in  actual  expectation  of  something  that  is  to 
happen'  (HatzfeldZ?*VA  Gfafral)',  the  psychologi- 


cally (or  rather,  psychically]  appropriate  moment  ; 
often  misused  for  *  the  critical  moment  ',  '  the  very 
nick  of  time  ',  without  any  reference  to  psychology 
or  to  the  mind. 

The  French  expression  arose  in  Paris  in  December  1870, 
during  the  Siege,  when  it  was  asserted  to  have  been  used 
by  the  German  KreuzZeitungm  reference  to  the  bombard- 
ment  of  the  city,  and  explained  to  mean  that,  as  the  bombard- 
ment had  as  its  aim  to  act  upon  tbe  imagination  of  the 
Parisians,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  the  very  moment  when 
this  imagination,  already  shaken  by  famine  and  perhaps  by 
civil  dissension,  was  in  thefittest  state  to  be  effectively  acted 
upon.  (Sarcey,LeSj'eg-edeParisti8'jri,p.263;  Eng.  tr.  p.  242.) 
But  the  phrase  with  its  explanation  was  due  to  an  error  of 


MENTUM  5,  MOMENT  p),  was  mistaken  for  der psychologische 
Moment^  the  psychological  moment  of  time.  The  article  in 
the  Neue  Preussische  (Kreuz)  Zeitung  of  16  Dec.  1870,  p.  i, 
col.  3,  says  that  very  cogent  psychological  considerations 
spoke  against  opening  the  bombardment  before  the  hopes 
built  by  the  Parisians  upon  the  raising  of  the  siege_by  armies 
of  relief  should  be  overthrown  ;  and  continued  'in  all  con- 
siderations the  psychological  momentum  or  factor^  must 
be  allowed  to  play  a  prominent  part,  for  without  its  co- 
operation there  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  the  work  of  the 
artillery '.  Thus  attributed  to  German  pedantry,  the  non- 
sensical moment  psychologique  was  ridiculed  by  the  Pari- 
sians, and  became  a  jocular  phrase  or  '  tag  '  for  '  the  fitting 
or  proper  moment ' ;  and  with  this  connotation  it  has  passed 
equally  nonsensically  into  English  journalese. 

1871  tr.  Sarcey's  Siege  of  Paris  x.  243  The  phrase  became 
current  and  even  fashionable.  One  used  to  ^say  '  I  feel 
hungry;  it  is  the  psychological  moment  for  sitting  down  to 
table  '.  1891  Daily  News  29  Apr.  3/4  Unless  we  cable  to  New 
York,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  forego  turns  and  com- 
missions at  the  very  psychological  moment.  1897  \Vestm. 
Gaz.  30  Oct.  2/1  The  Prince  is  always  in  the  background, 
and  turns  up  at  the  psychological  moment— to  use  a  very 
hard-worked  and  sometimes  misused  phrase.  1901  Scots- 
man 17  Mar.  7/5  This  was  the  psychological  moment  of  the 
whole  operations  and  . .  De  Wet  took  advantage  of  it. 
1907  Expositor  Sept.  270  'Hour'  in  this  Gospel  means.. a 
psychological  moment  in  the  evolution  of  the  Messianic 
consciousness  full  of  significance  for  the  Saviour's  purpose. 
B.  sb.  (elliptical  use  of  adj.:  cf.  MEDICAL  B.  i). 
A  student  or  professor  of  psychology. 

1863  READE  Hard  Cash  II.  355,  I  have  accumulated.. a 
large  collection  of  letters  from  persons  deranged  in  various 
degrees,  and  studied  them  minutely,  more  minutely  than 
most  Psychological  study  anything  but  Pounds,  Shillings, 
and  Verbiage.  Ibid.  III.  366  Oh,  logic  of  psychological  ! 

Hence  Fsycholo'glcalisni  nonce-wd^  a  psycho- 
logical system  or  practice. 

1893  J.  REINACH  in  Athenaeum  i  July  14/3  Midway  be- 
tween the  naturalism  of  M.  Zola  and  the  '  psychological  ism  ' 
(the  barbarous  word  must  be  forgiven)  of  M.  Bourget. 

FsychOlO'gically,  adv.  [-LY  a.]  In  a 
psychological  manner ;  in  relation  to  psychology. 

1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  63  That  the 
whole  of  Hobbes's  system . .  depended  on  hispolitical  scheme ; 
not  indeed  logically,  as  conclusions  depend  upon  premises, 
but  (if  the  word  may  be  excused)  psychologically,  as  the 
formation  of  one  opinion  may  be  influenced  by  a  disposition 
to  adapt  it  to  others  previously  cherished.  1839  Eraser's 
Mag.  XX.  712  Which,  contemplated  historically,  psycho- 
logically, morally,  ..holds  out .. abundant  matter.  1879 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  I.  L  57  A  certain  reception  of  Christ,  not 
easy  to  describe  psychologically. 

Psychologism  (-p-lod^iz'm).  Philos.  [f. 
PSYCHOLOG-Y  +  -ISM.]  Idealism  as  opposed  to  sen- 
sationalism :  see  IDEALISM  i. 

1858  O.  A.  BROWNSON  Wks.  V.  230  The  philosophy  of  old 
school  Presbyterianism  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  the  activity 
of  the  subject  at  all.. is  mere  psychologism.  1874  MORRIS 
tr.  Ueberweg's  Hist.  Philos.  II.  App.  n.  479  The  philo- 
sophic revolution  which  began  with  Descartes.. manifested 
itself  in^the  two  forms  of  Psychologism  (or  Idealism),  and 
Sensualism,— represented  by  Descartes  and  Malebranche  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  Locke  and  Condillac  on  the  other. 
1907  in  Expositor  July  27  The  transcendental  logical 
tendency  which,  excluding  all  empiricism  and  psycho- 
logism, aims  to  deduce  the  fundamental  characteristics  and 
categories  of  knowing  from  pure  concepts. 

Psychologist  (ps-,  saikp-lodjist).  [f.  PSY- 
CHOLOG-Y +  -IST  :  cf. physiologist]  One  who  makes 
a  study  of,  or  is  skilled  in  psychology ;  a  student 
or  teacher  of  the  science  of  mental  phenomena. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Psychologist,  one  who  treats  con- 
cermng  the  soul.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.Lit.  I.  vi.  113  Many 
eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town 
1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xi.  (1862)  30  A  metaphysician,  or 


_  .  . ->«  psychology 

Psychologize  (ps-,  saik^-lod^aiz),  v.  [f.  _ 
prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To   study   or   treat   of  psychology ;   to 
theorize,  speculate,  or  reason  psychologically. 

1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XL.  255  note.  When  a  man  comes  to 
bound  the  subjects  of  human  enquiry,  by  showing  how  in 
nature  the  human  mind  does,  and  can  become  possessed  of 
the  matter  of  its  knowledge,  he  is  then,  .psychologizing.  1884 
W.  JAMES  in  Mind  IX.  5  Why,  since  the  feeling  has  no 
proper  subjective  name  of  its  own,  we  should  hesitate  to 
psychologise  about  it  as  '  the  feeling  of  that  relation  '. 

2.  trans.  To  analyse  or  describe  psychologically. 
1856  MASSON  Ess.,  Milton's  Youth  46  When,  by  psycho- 
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logizing  a  man,  it  is  supposed  we  can  tell  what  course  of  life 
he  is  fit  for.  1891  F.  M.  WILSON  Primer  browning  16  He 
is  as  interested  in  psych ologising  a  Paris  jeweller  as  a  queen. 

3.  To  render  psychological. 

[1811-31 :  implied  in  PSVCHOLOGIZATION  :  see  below.] 

4.  To  subject  to  *  psychical '  influence. 

1885  A.  P.  SINNETT  Karma  II.  n  Quite  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  psychologized  so  as  to  wish  this.  1886 
Atlantic  Monthly  Nov.  592/1  Is  the  non-concurrence  of  the 
obstinate  juryman  in  a  righteous  verdict  owing  to  an  honest 
conviction,  or  has  he  been  unconsciously  psychologized  by 
the  lawyer  who  has  the  biggest  fee  in  his  pocket  ? 

Hence  Psychologizing1  vbl,  sb. ;  also  Psycho 
logiza'tiou,  the  action  of  making  psychological. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Lang.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  318/2  Spiritual- 
ization  or  psychologization,  in  so  far  as  any  name  of  any 
physical  suostance,  operation,  or  quality  [is  applied^  to  any 
correspondent  . .  psychological  substance,  operation,  or 
quality.  1860  Chr.  Remembr.  XL.  477  No  doubt  that 
psychologizing  is  dangerous. 

Psychologue  (-<%g).  rare-1,  [a.  ¥.p$ycho- 
loguc  (Ch.  Bonnet  1760  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L. 
type  *p$ychologi($  :  see  next.]  =  PSYCHOLOGIST. 

1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  178  Psychologues  like  Sulzer  might 
declare  that  the  scourge  of  right  thinking  was  to  be  found 
in  'those  philosophers  who.. assume  that  they  have  over- 
thrown by  a  single  smart  trope  truths  only  to  be  known  by 
combining  a  multitude  of  observations'. 

Psychology  (ps-,  saikp-lod^i).  Also  (erron.)  7 
psuco-,  7-8  psyco-,  8  psicho-.  [ad.  znod.L. 
psychologies  (i6thc.),  f.  Gr.  ^DX°*>  PSYCHO~  +  -LOGY; 
in  F.  and  Ger.  psychologic.  See  note  below.] 

The  science  of  the  nature,  fuiictions}  and  pheno- 
mena of  the  human  soul  or  mind. 

Comparative  Psychology,  the  study  of  mind  or  intelligence 
as  developed  in  man  and  animals. 

1693  tr.  BJancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  i^/2Anthropohgiat 
the  Description  of  a  Man,  or  the  Doctrin  concerning  him. 
liartholine  divides  it  Into  Two  Parts;  viz.  Anatomy,  which 
treats  of  the  Body,  and  Psycohgy^  which  treats  of  the  Soul. 
Ibid.  22/1  Psucologie,  which  Treats  of  the  Soul.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  in.  354.  Psychology,  or  the  Theory 
of  the  human  Mind,  with  that  of  the  intellectual  Principles 
of  Brute  Animals.  1800  Med.  JrnL  IV.  187  A  circumstance 
very  interesting  with  respect  to  Psichology.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Metafk.  (1877)  I.  viii.  129  Psychology.. strictly 
so  denominated,  is  the  Science  conversant  about  the  phaeno- 
mena  or  modifications,  or  States  of  the  Mind,  or  Conscious 
Subject,  or  Soul  or  Spirit,  or  Self  or  Ego.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  iv.  iv.  (185^)  I.  241  Hugo  de  St.  Victor., 
the  first  of  the  scholastic  writers  who  made  psychology  his 
special  study.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  486  Psycho- 
logy is,  with  respect  to  mankind,  the  history  of  the  mental 
faculties.  1879  HUXLEY  Hume  \\.  i,  Psychology  is  a  part  of 
the  science  of  life  or  biology..  .As  the  physiologist  inquires 
Into  the  way  in  which  the  so-called  'functions  '  of  the  body 
are  performed,  so  the  psychologist  studies  the  so-called 
'  faculties  '  of  the  mind. 

b.  A  treatise  on,  or  system  of,  psychology. 

1791  Gentl.  Mag.  LXI.  n.  779  He  [Mr.  John  Seymour] 
had  likewise  just  completed  the  printing  of  a  volume  from 
the  French  intituled  'Psychology*.  1866  FERRIER  Grk. 
Philos.  I.  x.  231  The  doctrine  taught  in  all  our  logics  and 
psychologies.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  no  The 
Philosophy  of  Spinoza  results  in  the  Psychology  of  Hume. 

[Note.  Neither  this  word  nor  any  of  the  group  existed  In 
Greek.  Psychology  began,  in  the  modern  Latin  formfsycho- 
fogia,  in  Germany  in  the  i6th  c.  It  is  said  by  Volkmann 
von  Volkmar,  Lehrbuch  der  Psyckohgie,  1875, 1,  38,  to  have 
been  used  by  Melanchthon  as  title  of  a  prelection,  and  it  was 
employed  by  J.  T.  Freigius  in  1575  ;  but  was  introduced  into 
literature,  1590-07,  by  Goclenius  of  Marburg  and  his  pupil 
Casmann  (Psychologiaantkropologica.sive  animse  hitman  & 
doctrina).  ft  was  thenceforth  usual  to  consider  Psycholo- 
gia  and  Somatotomia  or  Somatologia  as  the  two  parts  of 
Anthropologia,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  found  fre- 
quently in  the  medical  writers  of  thet  1710  c.,  as  in  Blan- 
card's  Lexicon  Medicum,  1679,  and  in  French  in  Dlonis, 
Anatomie  de  PHomme,  1690.  Our  first  Eng.  quot.  of  1693 
is  from  a  transl.  of  Blancard.  In  French,  according  to 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter,  it  had  been  used  in  tne  i6th  c.  by 
Taillepied  in  the  sense  of  tbe  science  of  the  apparition  of 
spirits '.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  it  was  useu  by  some 
(Latin)  writers,  as  by  Thomas  Govan  (Ars  Sciendi  sive 
Logica^  1682),  by  whom  Physica  or  Natural  Science  was 
divided  into  the  domains  of  Pneumatologia  the  science 
of  spirits  or  spiritual  beings,  and  Sennatologia  or  Physio- 
logia ^  the  science  of  material  bodies;  Pneumatologla 


PSYCHOPAW3STYCHY. 

1684  I.  MATHER  Remark.  Provid.  (1856)  150,  I  dare  not 
believe  that  the  Holy  God  or  the  true  Samuel  would  seem 
so  far  to  countenance  necromancie  or  psycomancy  as  this 
would  be,  should  the  soul  of  Samuel  really  return  into  the 
world  when  the  witch  called  for  him.  170*  C.  MATHER 
Magn.  Chr.  in.  n.  xxviii.  (1852)  503. 

b.  Occult  intercommunication  between  souls  or 
with  spirits. 

1865  Sat.  Rev.  2  Dec.  710  American  novels .  .are  constantly 
running  off  into  a  strange  religious  transcendentalism,  and 
psychomancy,  and  all  sorts  of  mystic  extravagances.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  17  May  n/i  He  found  so  many  facts 
beyond  his  power  of  explanation,  that,  .he  concluded  to  start 
a  rational  search  into  psychomancy. 

So  Psychoma-ntic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  psy- 
chomancy. 1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Psychometer  (-p-mttw).  [f.  PSYCHO-  4-  -METER 
(cf.  PSYCHOMETRY  :  in  sense  i  as  \&  geometer)^ 

1.  One  who  has    the   psychometric   faculty,  or 
practises  psychometry  (sense  i). 

1863  DENTON  Nature's  Secrets  97,  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  influence  the  minds  of  Psychometers,  when  making 
examinations,  and  at  all  times  without  success.  1878  J.  R. 
BUCHANAN  Psychophysiol,  Sc.  72  The  psychometer  is  not 
allowed  even  to  see  the  manuscript,  which  is  used  by  placing 
it  on  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  1903  Daily  Rec.  $  Mail 
10  Sept.  5  If  you  be  a  good  psychometer  you  will  by  and  bye 
be  able  to  see  as  in  a  mental  photograph  the  person  who  for- 
merly possessed  the  object. 

2.  A  means  of,  or  (supposed)  instrument  for,  ap- 
preciating the  quality  and  powers  of  a  mind. 

1867  O.  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Angel  xiii.  (1891)  1^7  To 
know  whether  a  minister,  young  or  still  in  flower,  is  in  safe 
or  dangerous  paths,  there  are  two  psychometers.     1889  G. 
HUNTINGTON    in    Chicago  Advance    31   Jan.,    I    seriously 
believe  that  I  have  grown  an  intellectual  inch... Is  there 
such  an  instrument  as  a  psychometer,  do  you  know? 

Psychometric  (-me-trik),  a.  [f.  next  + -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  psychometry 
(in  either  sense). 

1854  J.  R.  BUCHANAN  Lect.  Neurolog.  Syst.  Anthropol.  124 
Old  manuscripts  requiring  an  antiquary  to  decipher  their 
strange  old  penmanship,  were  easily  interpreted  by  the 
psychometric  power.  1878  —  Psychophysiol.  Sc.  73  Physi- 
cians who . .  use  their  psychometric  power  for  the  diagnosis  of 
the  condition  of  patients  at  a  distance.  1906  Daily  Citron. 
22  Mar.  7/7  According  to  Mr.  Brailey,  the  psychometric 
influence  of  relics  and  charms  has  been  proved. 

So  Fsychome  trical  a.  =  prec.;  Fsyclionie'tri- 
cally  adv.,  according  to  psychometry,  in  the 
manner  of  a  psychometer ;  Psycho' met rist,  one 
who  practises  psychometry  ;  =  PSYCHOMETER  i ; 
Psycho'metrize  v.,  trans,  to  practise  psycho- 
metry upon  ;  to  deal  with  psychometrically. 

1868  DIXON  Spir.    Wives   II.   253  She  was  a  medium 
possessed  of  *psychometrical  powers.      1863  DENTON  Na~ 
ture's  Secrets  130  A  lady  wha,  on  examining  a  specimen 
*psychometricafiy,  not  only  goes  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
specimen  was  obtained,  but  has  the  sensation  of  travelling 
while  doing  so.    1900  Referee  4  Mar.  2,  I  enter  into  rivalry 
with  the  palmists  and  "psych ometrists  and  prophets  and 
prophetesses.    1903  W.  1.  STEAD  in  Review  of  Rev.  July 
32/1  A  psychometrist . .  was  to  give  a  demonstration  of  her 
capacity.    1863  DENTON  Nature's  Secrets  99  The  complete 
identification  at  times  of  the  Psychometer  with  the  thing 
•psychometrized .  .is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  developed 
by  our  experiments.     1894  P.  TVNER  in  Boston  Arena  June 
44  Through  the  sense  of  physical  touch . .  one  is  first  brought, 
on  'psychometrizing'  an  object,  into  a  vivid  perception  of 
an  aura  or  atmosphere  surrounding  it. 

Psychometry  (ps-,  saik^-metri).  [f.  Gr. 
$vX°~t  PSYCHO-  +  -fifrpta  measuring;  lit.  'soul-' 
or  *  mind-measuring ',  but  the  application  in  sense  I 
does  violence  to  the  etymology.] 

1.  The  (alleged)  faculty  of  divining,  from  physical 
contact  or  proximity  only,  the  qualities  or  properties 
of  an  object,  or  of  persons  or  things  that  have 
been  in  contact  with  it. 

1854  J.  R.  BUCHANAN  Lect.  Neurolog.Syst.Anthroj>ol.  125 
The  influence  of  Psychometry  will  be  highly  valuable.,  in 
the  selection  from  candidates  for  appointments  to  important 


„  Psychologic   .__   __ _  „ 

human  souls.  The  modern  sense  begins  with  Chr.  von  Wolff 
(Psychologia.  Empirica  1732,  Psychologic  Rationales  1734)  J 
followed  by  Hartley  in  England  1748,  and  Bonnet  in  France 
1755*  The  term  was  also  employed  by  Kant,  but  was  not 
much  used  in  the  modern  languages  before  the  igth  c.] 

t  Psychomachy  (ps-,  vrfqnm&ki).  Obs.  rare. 
[ad.  late  L.  psychomachia  <  conflict  of  the  soul ' 
f  a  poem  of  Prudentiua  c  400)  ;  cf.  Gr.  tyvxo- 
*  fight  for  life '  (Polybius) ;  f.  Gr.  tyvxn  life, 
/«ix^  fight.]     Conflict  of  the  soul. 
1629  GAULE  Holy  Madnesse  112,  I  haue  prophesied  the 
number,  order,  and  event  of  a  Mysticall  Pseuchomachie.  1656 
BLOUNT  Gloss.,  Psychomachy,  a  war  betwixt  the  soul  and  body. 
-    PHILLIPS,  Psychomachy,  a  conflict,  or  war  of  the  Soul. 


Fsychomancy  (ps-,  seilwmaeasi).  [ad.  Gr. 
type  *^uxopairct'a,  f.  ipOxopavTit  a  necromancer  : 
see  PSYCHO-  and  -MANCY.] 

1 1.  (See  quot.)   Obs.  rare-1. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  165  Psychomancy.  divining  by 
mens  souls,  affections,  wills,  religious  or  moral!  dispositions. 

t-a-  Divination  through  communication  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  ;  necromancy.  Obs, 


by  putting  a  piece  of  matter . .  to  her  oreea,  to  see,  eter 
with  her  eyes  closed  or  open,  all  that  that  piece  of  matter, 
figuratively  speaking,  ever  saw,  heard,  or  experienced.  1903 
W,  T.  STEAD  In  Review  of  Rev.  July  33/2  An  experiment 
in  psychometry. 

2.  The  measurement  of  the  duration  and  intensity 
of  mental  states  or  processes. 

1883  Athensewn  7  July  20/2  He  [Mr.  F.  Gallon]  has 
established  by  his  example  and  initiation  the  science  of 
psychometry,  and  pointed  to  the  line  of  inquiry-  on  which 
the  scientific  portions  of  psychology  can  alone  become 
scientific.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Sept.  2/1  Dr.  Scripture's 
experiments  in  the  psychometry  of  time,  energy,  and  space. 

Psycho-mo  "tor,  a.    [f.  PSYCHO-  +  MOTOR.] 

Inducing  movement  by  psychic  or  mental  action ; 
involving  such  movement. 

1878  tr.  von  Ztcmssen's  Cycl.  Mcd.  XIV.  699  Neither  do 
I  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  the  term 
'  psycho-motor '  to  denote  voluntary  movements.  1890 
BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Psycho-motor  centres^  brain -cent  res 
producing  voluntary  movements.  P.-m.  neme-fifoes,  cortico- 
muscular  nerve-fibres.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  JM/.VIII.  392 
This  phenomenon  has  been  described  under  the  name  of 
psycho-motor  verbal  hallucination. 

iPsyoho- neurology  to  -osmic :  see  PSYCHO-. 

Psychopanuychy    (psaik^pse-niki).       Obs. 

exc.    Hist.     [ad.  med.L.  psychopannychia,  f.  Gr. 


PSYCHOPATH. 


<l>  <>xo-,  comb.  f.  fvxri  soul  +  vovvvxiot  lasting  all 
night.]  All-night  sleep  of  the  soul  ;  a  state  in 
which  (according  to  some)  the  soul  sleeps  between 
death  and  the  day  of  judgement.  So  Pay  chopan- 
ny-cMau(i»Di:k0|i>ani-kian),-pa-nnycliist,-pa-n- 
nyohlte,  one  holding  this  doctrine  ;  Psychopa-n- 
nychism,  the  doctrine  of  the  psychopannych- 
ists;  P«y  chopannychi-stic  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
psychopannychists  or  their  belief. 
[iS45  CALVIN  (////«)  Psychopannychia,  qua  refclliturfeorum) 
error,  qut  animas  post  mortem  usque  ad  ullimum  indicium 
dormire  putant.]  itjtu.Lanfe'sComui.  i  7tf«j.  ^.13.73/1 


the  soul.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ca.  283  No  more . .  than  the 
Saducees  might  deny  and  overthrow  the  resurrection  against 
Christ  j  or  the  "Psychopannuchists,  the  souls  immortality 
1891  New  Rev,  July  19  Another  state,  either  'psycho- 
pannychistic,  that  is,  of  sleep  till  the  resurrection ;  or  of 
reward,  punishment,  or  suspense.  164*  H.  MOKK  Son?  of 

Soul  in.  i.  xii,  Go  now  you  *Psychopannychites  !    168* 

Annot.Glanvilts  Lux  O.  no  Unless  we  will  be  so  dull  as 
to  fall  into  the  droiuie  dream  of  the  Psychopannychites 
l64»  —  -S'tf  of  Saul  in.  i.  iii,  Plain  death's  as  good  as  such 
a  *Psychopaiinychie.  1847  BUCH  tr.  Hagettbach's  Hist. 
Doclr,  II.  139  A  revival  of  the  earlier  notion  of  the  death 
of  the  soul . .  under  the  milder  form  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul 
(.Psyckopannychy). 

Psychopath  (ps-,  ssi-kopreb).  [f.  PSYCHO-  + 
Gr.  -TraSr/s,  f.  irdtfos  suffering.  Cf.  neuropath,  etc.] 
One  affected  with  psychopathy;  a  mentally 
deranged  person. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Jan.  3/2  Psychopathy. ..  We  give  M 
Bahnsky's  explanation  of  the  new  malady.  '  The  psycho, 
path.. is  a  tyrje  which  has  only  recently  come  under  the 
notice  of  medical  science... Beside  his  own  person  and  his 
own  interests,  nothing  is  sacred  to  the  psychopath '.  1890 
Univ.  Rev.  15  Mar.  310  He  was  what  Russians  call  a 


a  psychopath  or  de'traquc'  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Psychopathic  (PS-,  saikopse-fik),  a.  (s&.) 
[f.  PSYCHOPATHY  + -ic.] 

L  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
mental  disease,  b.  Subject  to  or  affected  with 
mental  disease,  mentally  deranged,  o.  Engaged 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease. 

1847  tr.  Feuchterslebtn's  Med.  Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.)  65  A 
public  address  to  the  psychopathic  physicians  of  Germany. 
looi  Lancet  20  Apr.  1126/2  This  condition ..  proves  its  psy- 
chopathic basis.  igotW.jlMK&VartetiesRclig.Exper.  157 
He  [Bunyan]  was  a  typical  case  of  the  psychopathic 
temperament,  sensitive  of  conscience  to  a  diseased  degree. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
'  psychic '  means,  as  by  hypnotism. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet, 

B.  absol.  as  sb.  =  PSYCHOPATH. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.   1896  Miss  F.  P.  COBBE  in  Daily  News 
13    Apr.    7/7    They  are  'psychopathies '-a   term    which 
Frof.  James,  of  Harvard  University,  employs  to  denote  an 
inborn  aptitude  to  immoral  actions  in  any  direction. 

Fsycho'pathist.  [f.  PSYCHOPATHY  +  -IST.] 
One  who  studies  or  treats  psychopathy  or  mental 
disease ;  an  alienist. 

1854  BycKNlLl.  Crim.  Lunacy  7  Whether  the  doctrines  of 
spiritualism  or  of  materialism  find  favor  with  psychopathists 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  1891  tr.  Swedenborg's  Spir. 
Columbus  ix.  147  The  Psychopathist  and  physician  are 
furnished  with  materials  for  the  treatment  of  social  corrup- 
tion in  all  its  phases. 

Psy:  cho-patho  logy,  [f.  PSYCHO-  +  PATHO- 
LOGY.] The  pathology  of  the  mind ;  the  science 
of  mental  disease.  Hence  Psy  cho-patuolo  glcal 
a. ;  Psy:cuo-patho-log1st,  a  student  of  or  expert 
in  psycho-pathology. 

1847  tr.  FenMersleben's  Med.  Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.)  70 
Psychopathology  has  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  light 
respecting  these  critical  processes.  1863  D.  D.  Home's  f  net- 
dents  Life  Introd.  15  To  the  psychopathologist ..  this  detail 
may  serve  to  advance  an  important  scientific  purpose.  1891 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  15  Sept.  203/3  A  volume  on  saints,  in  which 
the  whole  subject  of  hagiology  will  be  investigated  from 
a  psychopathological  point  of  view.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Psychopathology,  the  science  treating  of  the  legal  aspect  of 
insanity.  Also,  the  pathology  of  insanity. 

Psychopathy  (ps-,  saikjrpabi).  Path.  [f.  Gr. 
^">X°->  PSYCHO-  +  -irdOeta  from  irdflos  suffering: 
hence  sense  I  is  etymologically  correct;  sense  2 
follows  hoinaopathy,  hydropathy,  etc.  :  see  -PATHY.] 

1.  Mental  disease  or  dUorder;  'mental  disorder 
considered  apart  from  cerebral  disease '  (Billings). 

Sexual  psychopathy,  mental  disease  connected  with  sexual 
disorders. 

1847  "'•  Feuchterslfben's  Med.  Psychol.^'jA.  Soc.)343The 
cure  of  the  psychopathies ..  is  different  according  to  their 
several  forms.  1885  [see  PSYCHOPATH).  tigfAllbutt'sSysl. 
Med.  VIII.  312  Influenza  may  set  up  psychopathy.  190* 
Daily  Chron.  23  Dec.  4/7  Professor  Kraft  Ebing's  fame  dates 
from  the  publication  of  his  work  on  sexual  psychopathy. 

2.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  '  psychical '  influ- 
ence, e.  g.  by  hypnotism. 

1891  Blackw.   Mag-.  406  Mesmerism  is  to  psychopathy    I 
what  alchemy  was  to  chemistry.     1893  Century  Mag.  July 
435  The  importance  of  adopting  psychopathy  as  a  means 
for  the  relief  of  disease. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1863  DESTON  Nature's  Secrets  95  All  fossil  remains  of 
VOL.  VII. 
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•nimalsare  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  the  animals  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  and,  under  their  influence,  the  Psycho- 
meter.. feels  all  that  was  felt  by  them.  ..This  branch  of 
Y£       mary  ""y  **  lerm«d  Psychopathy. 

Fsyohopetal,  etc. :  see  PSYCHO-. 

Psycho-physic  (ps-,  saiko.fi-zik),  a.  and  tb. 
[f.  Or.  ifi i/xo-,  niCHO-  •*•  <t>uaiit-6s  physical.] 

A.  adj.  =  PSYCHO-PHYSICAL,  esp.  in  psycho- 
physic  law,  '  the  law  expressing  the  relation 
between  a  change  of  intensity  in  the  stimulus  and 
the  resulting  change  in  the  sensation '  (Billings). 

«8oo  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  404  The  psychophysic  law 
requires  that  the  just  observable  difference  shall  be  a 
constant  fraction  of  the  mean  of  the  two  stimuli. 

B.  so.  Commonly  in  pL,  P»ycho-physic>. 
[  =  Ger.  Psychophysik  I Fechner  1859) :  see  PHYSIC 
st.  i,  PHYSICS.]  The  science  of  the  general  relations 
between  mind  and  body ;  spec,  the  investigation  of 
the  relations  between  physical  stimuli  and  psychic 
action  in  the  production  of  sensations;  'experi- 
mental psychology '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1879  LEWES  Stud.  Psychol.  184  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  introduce  quantitative  relations  between  stimuli  and 
sensations,  and  a  new  branch  of  science,  called  Psyche- 
physics,  has  arisen.  1893  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Jan.  2/3  Mr.  F. 
Gallon  was  to  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  'The 
Just-Perceptible  Difference '...It  turned  out  to  bca  discourse 
on  the  somewhat  vague  science  known  to  experts  as  psycho- 
physics. 

Psycho-physical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  :  ct 
physical.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  psycho-physics; 
having  to  do  with  psychology  and  physics,  or 
the  connexion  of  the  psychical  and  the  physical. 

Psycho-physical  law  =  PSYCHO-PHYSIC  law.  Psycho-phy. 
steal  methods,  '  methods  of  experimenting  in  determining 
the  sensibility  for  small  differences  of  sensation  '  (Billings). 
Psycho-physical  movement,  'a  hypothetical  activity  assumed 
by  Fechner  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  increase 
of  the  stimulus  and  that  of  the  sensation '  (Billings). 

1879  in  WEBSTER  SuppL  1884  tr.  Lota's  Metaph.  442  In 
my  eyes,  nothing  is  gained  in  the  way  of  clearness  by  the 
invention  of  the  name  'psycho-physical  occurrence',  or 

psycho-physical  process  '.  I  admit  that  the  expression  may 
have  a  meaning  when  applied  to  a  single  element, in  which, 
as  I  said  before,  we  conceive  physical  and  psychical  stimu- 
lations to  exist  together.  1886  GURNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of 
Living  I.  Introd.  43  Artificial  displacements  of  the  psycho- 
physical  threshold.  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Personality  II.  142 
The  psycho-physical  parallelism — which  insists  that  every 
mental  phenomenon  must  have  a  physical  correlative. 

Psycho-physicist,  [f.  PSYCHO-PHYSIC  + 
-IST.J  One  versed  in  psycho-physics. 

1886  GURNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  Introd.  44  We 
look.. for  aid  to  the  most  recent  group  of  physiological 
inquirers,  to  the  psycho-physicists.  1901  Oxford  Mag. 
4  Dec.  141/1  1  he  experimental  school  of  the  modern  psycho- 
physicists  is  ignored. 

Psy:cho-physio'logy.  [f.  PSYCHO-  +  PHYSIO- 
LOGY.] The  department  of  physiology  which 
deals  with  mental  phenomena;  physiological  or 
experimental  psychology.  Hence  Psy  cho-physio- 
lo-glcala.,  of  or  pertaining  to  psycho-physiology; 
Psy  cho-physto-loffi«t,  a  student  or  teacher  of 
psycho-  physiology. 

1839  S.  ADAMS  (title)  Psycho-Physiology,  viewed  in  its 
:onnection  with  Mysteries  of  Animal  Magnetism  and  other 
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Kindred  Phenomena.    1839  Amer.  Bibl.  Repos.  Ser.  IL  I. 
it  centre  of  psycho-physiological  sympathy. 
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j~,  »«>.  HIM  MMMW  vi  |*>)  iiiu-piiysiuiuKicai  sympamy. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  is  Aug.  i  How  far  do  numbers  alter 
the  case? — we  mean  from  the  psycho-physiological  point  of 
view.  1903  Daily  Chron.  10  Feb.  3/1  The  modern  experi. 
mental  psycho-physiologist  shows  that  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness  on  which  the  supposed  unity  of  the  ego  b  based 
is  a  mere  illusion. 

Psychoplasm  (-plaiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  $«xij  soul, 
mind  +  n\aafia  anything  formed,  PLASH.]  A  name 
for  the  basis  of  consciousness  conceived  as  a  sub- 
stance corresponding  and  correlative  to  PROTOPLASM. 
Hence  Psychopla-smic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  Of  the 
nature  of  psychoplasm. 

1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life&Mindl.  118  The  vital  organism 
we  have  seen  to  be  evolved  from  the  Bioplasm,  and  we  may 
now  see  how  the  psychical  organism  is  evolved  from  what 
may  be  analogically  called  the  Psychoplasm... The  move- 
menu  of  the  Bioplasm  constitute  Vitality  ;  the  movements 
of  the  Psychoplasm  constitute  Sensibility,  a  1881  A.  BARRAT  T 
Phys.  Metempiric  (1883)  219  This  leads  to  the  question  of 
the  evolution  of  foci  or  monads  from  impersonal  conscious- 
ness or  psychoplasm.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Psychoplasmic. 

Psychopornp  (ps-,  sai-kopimp).  [ad.Gr.^ux0- 
vopvas,  f.  ^Oxij  soul  -uro/Jiros  conductor,  guide.] 
A  conductor  of  souls  to  the  place  of  the  dead. 

In  Greek,  a  name  applied  to  Charou  ;  more  commonly  to 
Hermes,  the  Anubis  of  Egypt,  and  to  Apollo  (Plut.  2.758  B). 

1863  W.  K.  KELLY  Curios.  Inda-Eurof.  Trad,  tf  Folk 
Lore  in  The  other  Aryan  psychopornp,  the  cow.  1879 
M.  D.  CONWAY  Demoitol.  I.  u.  v.  129  The  appearance  of 
mice  prognosticated  of  old  the  appearance  of  the  prater- 
natural  rat-catcher  and  psychopomp. 

Hence  Psychopo  mpal,  F»ychopo  mtxra*  acfjs., 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  psychopomp.  rare. 

1855  BAILEY  .Mystic,  etc.  8  The  god  of  psychopompous    • 
function,  round  Circling  the  sun  with  fourfold  force.    1865 
STEWART  'Ttuixt  Ben  Xtvit  -r  Glencoe  xxxix.  291  The 
psychopompal  vehicle,  the '  fiery  chariot '  in  which  the  spirit 
\v-i-;  conveyed. 

Psychopyrism  to  -sensory:  see  PSYCHO-. 
II  Psychosis  vps-.saik^u-sis).  Pl.-oses(-<;irs/z). 
[a.  late  Gr.  if  u\-a)cru  animation,  principle  of  life,  f.  j 


PSYCHROLUTE. 

a  I  give  toul  or  life  to  :  but  in  mod.  use  taken 
as  =  condition  of  the  psyche  or  mind.] 

1.  J'alh.  Any  kind  of  mental  affection  or  de- 
rangement ;  esp.  one  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
organic  lesion  or  neurosis  (cf.  NKCBOSIS  i). 

1847  tr.  Fatchlenlettift  Mld.Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.)  n  Th« 
Holography  which  aims  at  exhibiting  the  phenomena,  the 
natural  history,  and  the  so  called  system  ofptychotti.  1874 
MAUDSHY  RespoHi.  in  Ment.  Dit.  i.  33  No  wonder  that  th« 
criminal  ptychotis,  which  is  the  mental  side  of  the  neurosis, 
is  _fur  the  mott  port  an  intractable  malady,  punishment 
being  of  no  avail  to  produce  a  permanent  reformation. 
1879  LEWES  Stud.  Psychol.  2«  PalhologUts  call  it  a  psychosis, 
as  if  it  were  a  lesion  of  the  unknown  psyche. 

2.  Psychol.  A  change  in   the  psychic  state  ;  an 
activity  or  movement  of  the  psychic  organism,  as 
distinguished  from  neurosis  (NKOBO8IS  3). 

Jdri,  188-  [see  NEUROSIS  2).  1907  RAMSAY  in  £j/w;V<wSept. 
213  reelings,  moods,  emotional  consciousDesses  or  psychoses. 

Psycho-sooio-  to  -sophy  :  see  PSYCHO-. 

Psychostasy  (-/rstisi).  Also  in  Gr.  form 
psychostaala  (-st^i-zia).  [ad.  Gr.  <f,u\oaraaia, 
I.  $irxn  life,  soul  +  araait  putting,  setting, 
weighing.]  A  weighing  of  souls  ;  in  Anc.  Mylhol. 
supposed  to  take  place  during  a  combat,  the 
combatant  having  the  lighter  soul  being  slain. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  I  397  (ed.  a)  527 
I  he  Piyfiuca  Eidolon  appears  floating  away  from  dying 
persons  on  the  vase..  at  the  psycho»tasy.  1871  P.  SMITH 
Anc.  Hist.  East  ix.  {  21  (1881)  177  The  judgement  of  the 
dead  is  often  represented  on  coffins  and  in  the  Ritual,  under 
Uw  figure  of  weighing  the  souls  (fsychostasy).  1(91  W.  E. 
BARNES  Test.  Abraham  71,  I  have  failed  to  delect  any 
clear  description  of  the  Psychostasy  in  the  Apocalyptic 
literature. 

Psychostatics  (-startiks).    [f.  Gr.  ^CXT}  soul 

+  attnut-m  pertaining  to  weighing  :  see  prec.  and 
STATICS.]  fa.  =  PSYCHOSTASY.  Oat.  To.  Psychol. 
The  study  of  the  conditions  of  mental  phenomena. 
1719  Freethinker  No.  149  f  i  Sufficient  to  warrant 
my  calling  this  Paper  by  the  mechanical  Term  of  Psycbo- 
stalicks  ;  or,  in  plain  English,  the  Weighing  of  Souls.  1874 
LEWES  .Probl.  Life  *  Mind  I.  115  The  conditions  of  these 
(organic]  phenomena  .  .  may  be  classed  (by  a  serviceable 
extension  of  the  term  statics)  under  the  heads  of  Biostatics 
and  Psychostatics.  1879  W.  L.  COURTNEY  in  Fertn.  Rev. 
Sept.  326  The  Criticism  of  Mr.  Lewes  on  Kant  b  that  he 
confused  a  question  of  Psyche-genesis,  or  the  growth  of 
intelligence,  with  a  question  of  Psycho-statics  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed),  that  is,  an  analysis  of  the 
developed  human  mind. 

So  P»ycho»ta  tic,  FsychorU'tical  ai/j's.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  psychostatics  ;  hence  Piyoho- 
atatloally  adv.,  in  reference  to  psychostatics. 

ijif  free/Muter  No.  149  r>  5  Beneath  this  Psychottatical 
Experiment,  One  may  sec  a  mixt  multitude,  made  up  of 
several  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  Rumish  Church. 
1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life  +  Mind  I.  121  Corresponding  with 
the  Biostatical  laws..  there  are  three  Psychoslatical  laws. 
Itid.  216  The  Mind,  considered  psychostatically.  1800 
Cent.  Diet.,  Psychostatic. 

Psyohotheism  :  see  PSYCHO-. 


Psycho-therapeutic  'ps-,  baiikobciatM/r 
a.  and  sb.  [f.  PSYCHO-  +  THEBAPEI-T:C.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of 
disease  by  '  psychic  ',  i.e.  hypnotic,  influence. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1901  Westm.  Cat.  2  Apr.  5/2  For  the 
study  of  mesmerism,  hypnotism,  and  other  psychic  pheno- 
mena and  their  adaptation  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
disease,  the  London  Psycho-Therapeutic  Society  was 
inaugurated  yesterday. 

B.  sb.  in  pi.  form  Piy  cho  th«rapen-tlc«.  The 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  disease  by  '  psychic  ', 
i.  e.  hypnotic,  influence. 


.  it  by  Sleep  and  Sugge _  ^_ 

HOPKIKK  tr.  MolKtitle)  Hypnotism:  Including  a  Study  of 
the  Chief  Points  of  Psycho-therapeutics  and  Occultism. 

So  Psy  cho-therapetrticaJ  a.  =  PSYCHO-THERA- 
PEUTIC ;  Piy  cho-therapen-tlst,  one  skilled  in 
or  practising  psycho-therapeutics ;  Fiy  cho- 
the'rapy  [Gr.  fffpawtia  medical  treatment],  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  '  psychic '  methods. 

1901  Academy  12  Apr.  388/1  For  two  and  a  half  centuries 
a  'psycho-therapeutical  institution  has  flourished  in  hundreds 
of  English  towns  and  villages,  but  it  is  usually  called  a 


unconscious  mind '  is  no  new  thing. 

Psychotic  (-ftik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  type  * 
f.  ^i/x-aK7is :  see  PSYCHOSIS  and  -OTIC.]    a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  psychosis,    b.  —  PsYCHAOOGlca.  3. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Psychotic,  psychagogic. 
1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Psychotic,  belonging  to  Psychoiis. 
Also,  used  as  synonymous  with  Psychagogic  or  A**leptic. 

Psycho- vital,  -zoio  :  see  PSYCHO-. 

Fsychrolute  ^s-.sai-kntl'wt).  [ad. Gr.  i^xpo- 
Aot)T-ns  a  bather  in  cold  water,  f.  ifi<\pc*.oi-oia 
bathing  in  cold  water,  f.  if-vxp"*  cold  +  \ovtiy  to 
bathe.]  One  who  bathes  in  the  open  air  daily 
throughout  the  winter;  tfef.  a  member  of  a 
society  formed  1 1 840  to  promote  this  practice. 
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PSYCHROLUTIST. 


of  bathing  out  of  doors  from  November  to  March. 

So  f  Psychrolu'tist  Obs.  (erron.  pseuchro-), 
an  advocate  of  bathing  in  cold  water. 

1702  FLOYER  Hot  t,  Cold  Bath.  i.  iv.  (1709)  _i8i  Every 
Physician  will  in  the  next  Age  be  a  Pseuchrolutist. 

Psychrometer  (-p'mftai).  Meteorol.  [I.  Gr. 
if/uxpo-i  cold  +  -METER;  lit.  a  measurer,  of  cold, 
a  low-temperature  thermometer.  Badly  employed 
in  current  use.]  orig.  A  thermometer;  now,  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  air;  a  wet-and-dry-bulb  thermometer; 
a  kind  of  hygrometer. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Psychrometer,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  coldness  of  the  air  ;  more  usually 
called  thermometer.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVII.  533/2 
Two  thermometers  are  now  mounted  on  the  same  scale,  and 
the  indications  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  seen  at  the  same 
time.  This  instrument  has  been  termed  a  psychrometer. 
1876  DAVIS  Polaris  Exp.  ix.  219  In  it  were  placed  the 
standard  thermometer,  the  wet  ana  dry  bulb  psychrometers. 

Hence  Psyohrome'tric,  Psychrome-trical 
aifj's.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  psychrometer  or  to 
psychrometry ;  hygrometrical ;  Psycliro'metry, 
the  ascertainment  of  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  a  psychrometer. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Psychrometrical  instruments.  ..Psychro- 
metrical  observations.  Psychrometry.  1880  Nature  4  Mar. 
426/2  The  values  deduced.. agree  with  the  observed  only 
with  a  psychrometric  difference  of  4°. 

II  Fsychrophobia  (ps-,  sslkrofJu'bia).  Also 
in  anglicized  form,  fpsychrophoby.  [mod.L. 
f.  Gr.  i/ivxpo-s  cold  +  -PHOBIA.]  Dread  of  or  sen- 
sitiveness to  cold ;  esp.  dread  of  cold  water. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Psychrophobia  {ed.  1731  Psychro- 
phoby],  a  Fear  of,  or  an  Aversion  to  cold  Things.  1830 
AUNDER  Diet.,  Psycrophobia,  a  dread  of  anything  cold. 

53-  in  DUNGLISON. 

Psychrophore(ps-,s3i-kr#foej).  Surf,  [f.  Gr. 

ifiiiXfo<fop-os  carrying  cold,  f.  ifii>xp6s  cold  +  -(p opos 
bearing :  see  -PHORE.]     (See  quot.) 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Psychrophore,  a  double- 
current  catheter  without  an  eye ;  for  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  urethra,  also  called  refrigerating  sound. 

t  Psychrote:chny.    Obs.     Also  ||  -techne.    I 
[f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  Tt'x""?  art.]     (See  quot.  1730-6.)     [ 

1669  Pkil.  Trans.  IV.  1141  Specious  hopes  to  attempt 
something  in  Psychrotechne.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref., 
Psychrotechny,  the  Art  of  Distillation  by  Means  of  Cold. 

Psyohurgy  (ps-,  ssi-kzudji).  [f.  Gr.  ^6x°"i 
PSYCHO-  +  -epyia  working :  cf.  ATJTURGY.]  Mental 
operation  or  activity. 

1896  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  10  Oct.  4  The  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Psychology  and  Psychurgy  at  Washington. 

Psycology,  obs.  form  of  PSYCHOLOGY. 

II  Fsycter  (psi'ktai).  Gr.  and  Rom.  Anliq. 
Also  psykter.  [a.  Gr.  tf/vKTrip  a  wine-cooler, 
agent-n.  f.  -j,v\fiv  to  breathe,  blow,  cool.]  A  jar 
for  cooling  wine. 

1849  SMITH  Diet.  Grk.  £  Ram.  Antif.  (ed.  2),  Psycter,  a 
wine-cooler, ..  sometimes  made  of  bronze,  .or  silver.  1857 
BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  67  The  psycter*  or  cooler  to 
prepare  it  [wine]  for  drinking. 

Fsyctic.  rare.  Also  erron.  psychtie.  [ad.  Gr. 
^UKTIK-OS  cooling,  sb.  pi.  rd  i/^v/cTiica  refrigerants.] 
A  cooling  medicine ;  a  refrigerant. 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet,  (ed.  2),  Psyctica^  cooling 
Medicines.]  1846  SMART  Suppl.,  Psychtics,  refrigerating 
medicines.  1864  WEBSTERtPsyc/itic,  a  refrigerating  medicine. 

II  Psydraciuin  (psidr^-siiwn).  PI.  -ia.  Path. 
[med.L.,  ad.  Gr.  if/vSpamov  a  white  blister  on  the 
tongue-tip,  said  to  be  caused  by  lying,  a  lie-blister, 
dim.  of  ibvSpaf,  L.  psydrax,  pi.  psydraces,  f.  i//vSpos 
lying,  false.]  (See  quots.) 


'fa 


1693  tr.  Blancartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Psydracia,.  .are 
little  Ulcers  of  the  Skin  of  the  Head,  like  those  which  are 
wont  to  burn  the  Skin.  [Ibid.,  Psydracesr  .are  little  Pustles 
or  Pimples,  which  break  out  upon  the  Skin,  like  Bubbles,  by 
reason  of  the  Winter  Cold.]  1726  QUINCY  Lex.  Phys.-Med., 
Psydraciutn,  is  a  pointed  white  Pustule  or  Tumor  upon  the 
Skin,  containing  a  serous  Humour.  1842  in  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.  1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet, 

Hence  Psydra'cioos  a.  (erron.  -eous),  pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  psydracia. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  473  note,  Psydracious 
pustules  may  accidentally  present  themselves.  1842  BURGESS 
tr.  Cazenave's  Matt.  Dis.Skin  138  The  successive  develop- 
ment of  psydraceous  pustules.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 
1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Psydracious. 

Fsyllic  (psi-lik,  sii-),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  Psylli, 
Gr.  *i/XXoi,  an  African  people,  famed  as  snake- 
charmers.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  snake-charming. 

1861  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  Ser.  n.  288  Fatal  terminations 
to  these  exhibitions  of  the  psyllic  art  now  and  then  occur. 

f  Psylly.  Obs.  rare.  Also  in  L.  form  H  Psyl- 
lium  (psi'lizim).  [ad.  L.  psyllium,  a.  Gr.  ^wAAicr, 
f.  ^iJXAo  flea.]  The  herb  2'lantago  Psyllium  ;  = 
FLEAWORT. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  III.  Furies  176  The 
dropsie-breeding,  sorrow-bringing  psylly,  Here  called  flea- 
wort.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  239  Psyllium,  Fleawort,  is 
good  for  the  vlcers  thereof.  1706  PHILLIPS,  PsyUimn,  the 
Herb  Flea-bane  or  Flea-wort, 
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Ft-.  Words  beginning  with  this  combination  of 
consonants  are  all  (with  the  exception  of  the  fanci- 
fully mis-spelt  ptarmigan)  from  Greek,  in  which 
the  combination  is  frequent. 

In  English,  the  p  of  initial  j>t-  is  commonly  omitted  in  pro. 
mmciation,  so  as  to  confound  words  in  ft-  with  those  in  /.. 
As  the  p  is  pronounced  in  French,  German,  and  other 
languages,  as  well  as  by  Englishmen  in  reading  Greek, 
and  by  some  scholars  in  English,  the  full  form  is  here  given 
as  an  optional  pronunciation  often  to  be  preferred.  Few  of 
the  words  are  in  familiar  use. 

Ptarmaean,  -gan,  obs.  forms  of  PTARMIGAN. 

Ptarmic  (ptaumik,  taMmik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
ptarmic-us,  a.  Gr.  vTappin-fc  causing  to  sneeze,  f. 
irrapiios  a  sneeze :  see  -1C.] 

A.  adj.  Exciting  or  causing  sneezing ;  errhine. 
1838  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ptarmicus,  causing  to  sneeze! 

sternutatory :  ptarmic. 

B.  sb.  A  substance  that  excites  sneezing. 

1684  tr.  Benef  i  Merc.  Comfit,  in.  66  The  use  of  Ptarmicks 
does  rather  encrease .  .a  defluxion  of  humours  from  the  head. 
1821-34  Goad's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  203  Those,  who 
have  habituated  themselves  to  snuff  for  years,  can  hardly 
be  excited  to  sneeze  by  the  most  violent  ptarmics. 

So  ||  Pta-rmlca  [L.,  a.  Gr.  irrap/uKiy]  name  of  a 
plant,  sneezewort,  now  botanically  called  Achillsea 
Ptarmica ;  Pta-rmical  a.,  ptarmic. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  179  Ptarmicall  or  neezing 
powder,  when  its  used  for  Errnins.  1706  LONDON  &  WISE 
Retird  Card.  97  Ptarmica,  or  Eternal  Flower.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hus6.fyGa.rd.69  This  Sap. .becomes.,  ptarmical, 
carminative,  sudorifick,  diuretick.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece 
H.  iii.  397  You  have  now  in  Flower.. dpuble  Ptarmica  or 
Sneezing-wort. 

Ptarmigan  (taum/gan).  Forms :  a.  o  termi- 
gan,  termigen,  7  termigant,  termagant,  tor- 
michan,  8  tormican,  tarmiehen,  tarmachan. 
/3.  7-  ptarmigan,  (9  ptarmaean,  -gan).  [In 
Lowland  Sc.  use  before  1600  ;  =  Gaelic  tarmachan ; 
ulterior  history  and  origin  unknown  ;  see  Note 
below.  Originally  with  initial  /  ;  the  spelling  with 
ft  appears  first  in  Sibbald  1684,  and  was  app. 
pseudo-etymological,  after  words  from  Greek,  pre- 
sumably ptarmic,  ptarmical,  then  known  in  medi- 
cine. Being  unfortunately  taken  from  Sibbald  by 
Pennant  in  1768,  it  has  passed  into  ornithological 
and  general  English  use.] 

A  bird  of  the  grouse  family  (Lagopus  alpinus  or 
mutus}  which  inhabits  high  altitudes  in  Scotland 
and  Northern  Europe,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
The  plumage  changes  from  ash-grey  and  black  in 
summer  to  white  in  winter.  Also  called  the  White 
or  Rock  Grouse,  b.  The  name  is  extended  generi- 
cally  to  other  species  of  Lagopus,  as  L.  albus  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  L.  rupestris  of  N.  America,  etc. 

o.  1599  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  yl  (1816)  IV.  180/2  They  discharge 
onypersonequhasumeuir.  .To  sell  orbyony..partridgismuir 
foullis  blak  cokis  aithehenis  Termiganis.  1600  Itid.  236/2 
Termigenis.  1621  Hid.  628/2  Termigantis.  1617  JAS.!  Let. 
to  Ld.  Tullibardine  in  Gray  Birds  W.  ScotH^i)  230  The 
known  commoditie  yee  have  to  provide  capercaillies  and 
termigantis.  1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  V.)Pennyles  Pilgr.  F  j. 
Capons,  Chickins,  Partridge,  Moorecoots,  Heathcocks, 
Caperkellies  and  Termagants.  1685  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Vll 
(1820)  VIII.  475/2  That  all  persons  forbear  to  Slay  any 
Muirfoul,  Heathfoul,  Partridge,  Quail,  Duck  or  Mallard, 
Taile  or  Ataile  or  Tormichan  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  Lent  to  the  first  of  July.  1726  Macfarlane's  Geog. 
Collect.  (S.  H.  S.)  I.  222  Black  cock,  muire  fowles,  tarmiehen. 
c  1730.  BUKT  Lett.  N.  Scot/,  xxi.  (1754)  II.  169  The  Tormican 
is  near  about  the  Size  of  the  Moor-Fowl  (or  Groust).  1799 
J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  461  Grouse,  heath-fowl  and 
Tarmachans  in  abundance  inhabit  every  hill. 

ft.  1684  SIBBALD  Scotia  Illustr.  H.  in.  iii.  16  Lagopus  Avis 
Aldrov.  Perdix  alba  Sabaaais..  .Nostratibus  the  Ptarmi. 
gan.  1768  PENNANT  Zool.  I.  206  The  tail  of  the  Ptarmigan 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers.  1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXXII. 
214  A  number  of  muir  fowl . .  ptarmacans,  rats,  mice  &c.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxv,  His  eagle  eye  The  ptarmigan  in 
snow  could  spy.  1868  Q.  VICTORIA  Life  Highl.  68  Albert 
left  me  to  go  after  Ptarmigan. 

b.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  389  It  is  to  [the  Willow- 
Grouse,  Lagopus  albus]  that  belong,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  thousands  of  birds  sold  in  our  markets  as 
'  Ptarmigan '. 

Coinb.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  3/1  Ptarmigan-shooting 
would  be  tame  sport  were  it  not  for  the  savagery  of  the 
sublime  and  sterile  surroundings. 

{Note.  The  existing  Gaelic  tctrjnachan  evidently  goes 
back,  through  the  cited  tartnichen  and  tormican,  to  tor- 
mickan  in  1685,  and  prob.  much  earlier.  It  has  the  form  of 


f,.,^..     ••      a     ajllullylll     111     living,      UJ^     ...    ..........  ^..^,   .•—..  ~.      —  — 

Highland  Society's  Dictionaries.  The  word  has  thus  all  the 
appearance  of  being  native ;  a  priori,  also,  it  is  natural  that 
the  name  of  a  bird  found  only  on  the  Highland  mountains 
should  .have  been  Gaelic.  But  tdnnach  has  no  obvious 
derivation  in  Gaelic ;  and  some  Celtic  scholars  think  that 
it  may  be  a  foreign  word  which  has  put  on  a  Celtic  guise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word,  if  not  from  Gaelic,  is  without 
any  etymology  in  Lowland  Sc.,  for  termagant  can  only  be 
considered  a  popular  perversion  of  the '  sparrow-grass '  order.) 

Ptenoglossate  (pt-,  tj'nogljvsit),  a.  Zool.    [f. 

Gr.  iTTTjro-s  feathered  +  y\uia<ra  tongue  +  -ATE  2.] 
Of  certain  molluscs :  Having  no  median  teeth  on 
the  odontophore,  but  a  large  number  of  lateral 
teeth  resembling  the  barbs  of  a  feather. 

Ftenoplenral  (pt-,  trnopluVraT),  a.  Zool.    [f. 


PTERION. 

mod.L.  Ptenopletira  (f.  Gr.  irrrjvo-i  feathered  + 
ir\tvpa  the  side)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ptenopleura,  a  division  of  the  Imcctivora,  repre- 
sented by  the  flying  lemurs;  having  the  sides 
winged  or  alate  ;  having  a  flying  membrane. 
Fteranodont  (pt-,  tera-nodfmt),  sb.  (a.) 
Palseont.  [ad.  mod.L.  Pteranodon,  f.  Gr.  vrep-ov 
wing  +  dvoSouj,  -oSovr-  toothless.]  A  pterosaur 
of  the  genus  Pteranodon,  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  teeth,  b.  adj.  Belonging  to  this  genus. 
1881  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  in.  iii.  §  i.  8n  Pterosaurs 
have  likewise  been  obtained  characterized  by  an  absence  of 
teeth  (Pteranodonts).  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Anim. 
Life  202  The  great  bat-like  creature,  .was  at  one  time  very 
common  on  this  continent  [America],  and  was  a  flying  reptile 
known  as  the  Pteranodon.  It  differed  from  the  European 
Pterodactyles  in  being  toothless. 
II  Fteraspis  (pt-,  terse-spis).  Palseont.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  ntpiiv  wing  +  dffiris,  dffmS-  shield.]  A 
fossil  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian  age. 

1857  in  H.  Miller  O.  R.  Sandst.  viii.  (ed.  23)  149  note, 
Cephalaspis  rostratus  is  a  Pteraspis  ;  and  Prof.  Huxley  and 
Mr.  Salter  describe  Cephalaspis  Lewisii  and  Lloydii  as 
Pteraspides.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  354  Pteraspis,  with 
the  cephalic  shield  finely  striated  or  grooved,  composed  of 
seven  pieces. 

Hence  Pteraspi'dian  a.,  belonging  to  this  genus. 
1872  W.   S.  SVMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  vii.  257  Remains  of 
Pteraspidean  fishes.     1887  Athenzum  4  June  741/2  A  canal 
system,  .in  the  shields  of  pteraspidian  fishes. 

Ptere  (pti»J,  ti»r).  Zool.  [a.  F.  plere,  ad.  Gr. 
*T( pay  feather,  wing.]  A  wing-like  organ  or  part ; 
spec,  in  sponges,  A  lobe  of  the  prora,  pleura,  or 
tropis  of  a  cymba. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  418/1  (Sponges)  By 
growing  towards  the  equator  the  opposed  proral  and  pleural 
pteres  may  conjoin. 

II  Fteri.ch.thys  (pt-,  teri-kbis).  Palseont.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  ir-rtpov  wing  +  i'xMs  fish.]  A  fossil  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Devonian  period,  having  a  pair  of 
wing-shaped  lateral  appendages. 

1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  iii.  (ed.  2)  70  There  are 
none  of  the  fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  which  less 
resemble  anything  that  now  exists  than  its  Pterichthys. 
Ibid.  vi.  140  The  oar-like  arms  of  the  Pterichthys  and  its 
tortoise-like  plates.  1873  DAWSON  Earth  ff  Man  v.  98. 
So  Pteri-chthyid,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
fishes  typified  by  the  Pterichthys. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  279  The  Pterichthyids,  or  '  winged 
fishes '..have  no  caudal  fin  for  swimming,  but,  instead,  a 
pair  of  powerful  paddles. 

Pterideous(pt-,  terrdz3s),a.  Bot.  [f. mod.L. 
Pteridese  (f.  PTEKIS)  +  -ODS.]  Belonging  to  the 
tribe  Pteride®  of  ferns,  typified  by  the  genus 
Pteris.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Pterido-  (pt-,  terido),  before  a  vowel  pterid-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  m-epis,  vTfpid-  fern.  Pte- 
rido-graphy  [-GRAPHY],  a  description  of  ferns. 
Pterido-logy  {-(O)LOGT],  that  branch  of  botany 
which  treats  of  ferns ;  hence  Pte'ridolo-gical  a., 
pertaining  to  pteridology;  Pterido-logist,  one 
versed  in  the  study  of  ferns.  Pte'ridoma-nia 
nonce-U'd.,  a  mania  or  enthusiasm  for  ferns. 
Pterido-philist  [Gr.  <pi\-m  loving],  a  lover 
of  ferns;  so  Pterido'philism,  love  of  ferns. 
Pte-ridophyte  [ad.  mod.L.  Pterido'phyta  pi.,  £, 
Gr.  <pvrov  plant],  a  member  of  the  Pteridophyta,  a 
division  of  plants  including  the  ferns  and  their 
allies ;  a  vascular  cryptogam. 

1884  BOWER  £  SCOTT  De  Ban's  Phaner.  299  The.  .litera- 
ture.^ "Pteridography  and  Palaeontology.  1854  Phyto- 
logist  V.  151  The  author  intends  the  '  glossary '  as  a  general, 
not  as  a  "pteridological  one.  1892  Card.  Chron.  27  Aug. 


in  Treas.  Bot.  917  One  of  the  principal  genera  into  which 
the  old  genus  Aspidium  is  broken  up  by  modern  pterido- 
logists.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Sept.  10  He  has  studied 
'pteridology  for  forty  years.  1882  MOORE  in  Card.  Chron. 
XVII.  672  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  who,  in  the  annals 
of  pteridology  is  not  unknown  to  fame.  1853  KINGSLEY 
Glaucus  (ed.  2)  4  Your  daughters,  .have  been  seized  with  the 
prevailing  '  "Pteridomania  ,  and  are  collecting  and  buying 
ferns.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Sept.  10  Our  own  *pterido- 
philism  being  of  a  less  pronounced  and  practical  kind.  loia., 
•Pteridophilists  being,  after  all,  in  plain  English,  nothing 
but  lovers  of  ferns.  1897  Nature  u  Nov.  45/2  The  bryo- 
phyte-like  ancestors  of  the  *ptcridophytes. 

Fteridoid  (pt-,  te-ridoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
trtpa,  wTfpiS-  fem  +  -oiD.]  a.  adj.  Of  the  nature 
of  or  allied  to  the  ferns,  filicoid.  b.  sb.  A  fern- 
like  plant ;  a  pteridophyte. 

1866  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Sept.  10  His  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  pteridoids... Cultivation  of  the  pteridoid  forms  of  life. 

llFterion  (pte-ri^n).  Anat.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
vrfp6v  wing  (referring  to  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid) : 
one  of  a  series  of  terms  in  -ion  (after  xpaviov, 
iriov)  used  in  craniology  and  craniometry.]  The 
H -shaped  suture  of  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with 
the  parietal,  frontal,  and  temporal  bones. 
1878  BARTLEY  tr.  Tofinard's  A nthrop.  II.  ii.  234  Pteriim.., 

I    the  region  where  the  frontal,  parietal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid 
bones  meet,  in  the  form  of  an  H.     1888  FLOWER  in  A  nthro- 

j    pologicnl  Jrnl.  Aug.  7  In  the  region  of  the  pterion  m  the 
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mule,  the  sqtiamosal  articulates  with  the  frontal  on  the  ri^ht 
side  for  a  space  of  4  mm.  1899  Allbnifs  Syst.  Med.  VI 1 1. 
168  The  scat  (of  temporal  headache]  is  about  opposite  the 
pterion  on  each  side. 

II  Pteris  (pte-ris,  tl-'ris).  Bot.  [L.  (Pliny),  a. 
Or.  vripis  a  fern  with  feathery  leaves.]  Name  of 
n  widely  diffused  genus  of  ferns,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  P.  aquilina,  the  common  Bracken. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Ptens,  Fern  or  Brake ;  the  Herb  Osmund. 
1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Klein.  Hint.  (1877)61  Pitrit  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  case  of  the  alternation  of  generations. 

II  Fterna  (pta-rna).  [mod.L.,  a.  Or.  vripva 
heel.]  f  a-  Anal.  The  heel-bone,  os  calcis.  Obs. 
b.  Ornith.  The  heel-pad  or  sole  of  the  foot  in 
birds. 

1684  tr.  Blaitcard's  Pliys.  Diet.,  Pterna,  see  Calx.  1706 
fun  i  11  s,  /'r,-ru/T,  the  second  Bone  of  the  Foot.  1895  in 
Sjfff.  See.  Ltx. 

Ptero-  (pt-,  tero),  before  a  vowel  pter-,  com- 
bining form  of  Or.  nrtpov  feather,  wing ;  an  ele- 
ment of  many  scientific  words.  Pterobranchiate 
(-brse'rjki/t)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  f>payxla  gills],  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Pterobranchia,  an  order  of  ptero- 
pods  in  the  classification  of  J.  E.  Gray,  or  a  sub- 
section in  Lankester's  classification  of  molluscoids ; 
soPterobra-nchionio. :  seequot.  Fteroca-rdlao 
Zool.  [Gr.  KapSia  heart],  (a)  adj.  denoting  an 
ossicle  in  the  stomach  of  the  crayfish,  which  is 
wing-like  in  shape ;  (i)  sb.  the  pterocardiac  ossicle. 
Pteroca-rpons  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  xapiros  fruit],  having 
winged  seeds  or  fruit  (Mayne).  ||  Pteroca'rpni, 
a  genus  of  tropical  timber  trees,  N.  O.  Legumi- 
UOSK.  Pterocy -mba,  a  cymbate  flesh-spicule  of  a 
sponge  having  winged  or  expanded  prone,  giving 
an  anchor-like  figure ;  hence  Fterocymbate  a. 
(Cent.  Diet.  1 890).  Pteroglo'ssal a.  [Gr.  yXwaera 
tongue],  having  a  tongue  finely  notched  or  divided 
like  a  feather,  as  a  toucan  of  the  genus  Pleroglossus ; 
so  Pteroglo-ssinc  a.  Ptero- grapher  [Gr.  -ypaipos 
writer],  a  writer  on  feathers  or  plumage.  Ptero'- 
graphy  [-GBAPHT],  the  description  of  feathers  or 
plumage;  hence  Pterogra-phic,  Pterotrra-phi- 
cal  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  pterography.  Pte'ro- 
lite  Min.  [Gr.  Aiflos  stone]  :  see  quot.  Ptero'loiry 
[Gr.  \ofia,  -LOOT],  the  department  of  entomology 
which  deals  with  the  wings  of  insects;  hence  Ptero- 
lo  gical  ii.,  pertaining  to  pterology.  ||  Pteropse'- 
Aensb.pl.  Ornith.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  irafr,  iroiS-  child], 
birds  which  are  fully  fledged  when  hatched  ;  hence 
Pterop-ndio,  of  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Ptero- 
psedes.  ||  Pterope-g-vtm,  pl.-a  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  mj-fus 
fastened],  the  socket  of  the  wing  of  an  insect; 
hence  Pterope'gal,  Pterope  gous  atlj's.  Pte'ro- 
rhine  a.  Ornith.  [Gr.  ftt,  fXr-  nosej,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pterorhtna,  a  division  of  Alcidw  or 
auks  having  the  nostrils  feathered  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890).  Pterosti'frma  Entom.  [Gr.  ariy/ta  spot, 
mark],  a  peculiar  mark  or  spot  on  the  wings  of 
some  insects,  esp.  Hymenoptera ;  the  stigma ; 
hence  Pterosti'gmal,  Pte^rostigma'tic,  Pte  ro- 
stigma  tica.1  adjs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by  a  pterostigma.  I!  Pterothe'ca  Entom. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  SijKf)  sheath],  the  wing-case  of  an 
insect  in  the  pupa. 

1885  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  F.ncycl.  Brit.  XIX.  436/1  A 
serious  error  has  been  made  in  comparing  the  contractile 
stalk  of  the  "Pterobranchiate  polypide  to  the  '  funiculus '  or 
cord-like  mesentery  of  Eupoiyzoa.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
/.<•»-.,  rtct\>l-nin<  liius,  applied  by  Blainville  to  an  Order 
. .  of  the  . .  Pteropoda,  having  the  !•>  an.  lii.r  in  form  of 
wings  or  fins  :  "pterobranchious.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  103  A  small  ossicle,  the  '  *pterocardiac ',  articulates 
with  either  outer  angle  of  the  cardiac.  1877  HUXLEY 
Aunt.  Inv.  A  Hint.  %  i.  319  A  small  curved  triangular 
antero-lateral  or  pterocardiac  ossicle.  1866  LIVINGSTONE 
Last  Jmls.  (1873)  I.  ii.  48  One  tree  of  which  bark  cloth  is 
made,  *pterocarpns,  is  abundant.  1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXII.  417/3  A  common  form  of  anchorate,  the*/'"1"- 
cyml/a,  results.  1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  585  Par. 
ticular  styles  of  imbrication  of  the  cubital  coverts  with 
certain  structural  peculiarities— osteological,  myological, 
visceral,  and  "pterographical.  1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Mm., 
*Ptcrolite..nn  altered  lepidomelane,  found  in  fan-shaped 
or  feather-shaped  aggregations.  1885  Standard  Nat.  Hist. 
IV.  3  A  few  birds  remain  so  long  within  the  egg  that  the 
feathers  are  developed  when  the  shell  bursts,.. these  might 
be  called  «Pteropa:des.  1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III. 
xxxiii.  372  *Pteropcga  (the  Wing-socket\  the  space  in  which 
the  organs  for  flight  are  planted.  1858  MAVNE  Expos,  /.('.r., 
Pteropega,  Entontol.,  applied  by  Kirby  to  the  portion  of  the 
tnesothorax  and  metathorax  to  which  the  superior  and 
inferior  wings  are  attached  :  'pteropegous.  1861  HACEN 
Synods.  Neuroft.  N.  Atner.  a  "Pterostigma  triangular. 
Ibid.,  Wings  with  obscure  black  veins,  *pterostigmal  spot 
absent.  Ibid.  149  Two  angulose  bands,  the  one  nodal,  the 
other  *pterostigmatical.  1886  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
265  The  wider  venation  and . .  the  brown  pterostigma  without 
darker  nebula  separate  this  species  from  all  related  ones. 
Ibid.  288  Wings  pale,  yellow  in  the  pterostigmatical  part. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxi.  250  The  breast  (/ct/j/.O 

..from  which  proceed  the  wing-cases  CPtero-thecd)  and  leg- 
cases  (Podo-tkeea). 

Pteroolomorphlo     (pt-,     terpklonyufik),    a. 

Ornith.     [irreg.  f.  mod.L.  Pterocles  (f.  Gr.  impuv, 


PTERO-  +  *Ac»  key)  +  Gr.  itofxfaj  form  +  -ic.] 
Having  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  Jtero- 
clids,  a  family  of  sand-grouse  typified  by  the  genus 
Plerocles. 

1868  HUXLEY  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  304  The  larso-melalarsus 
is  quite  Pteroclomorpbic. 

Pterodactyl  (pt-,  terodarktil).  Palronl.  Also 
-yie.  [ad.  mod.L.  Plerodaclylus,  f.  (Jr.  wrtpuv 
wing  +  8o*TuAoj  finger.]  A  winged  reptile  or 
pterosaur  of  the  extinct  genus  Pterodaclylus. 

1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geoi  1.  123  The  pterodactyle  might  Ait 
again  through  umbrageous  groves  of  tree-ferns.  1873 
IJAWSON  Earth  tr  Man  viii.  205  The  Pterodactyles,  the 
reptile  bats  of  the  Mcsozotc.  i88a  GEIKIE  Textile.  GeoL 
vt.  in.  iii.  1  2.  813  The  earliest  known  birds  present  characters 
of  strong  affinity  with  the  L)einosaurs  and  Pterodactyles. 

attrib.  1883  Century  Mag,  Dec.  201/1  Colossal  monsters 
of  the  Pterodactyl  period. 

Hence  Pterodactylian  (pt-,  terodoekti-li5n)«.,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  pterodactyl,  or  the  genus  ftero- 
dactyhts  ;  sb.  an  animal  of  this  genus  ;  Ptero- 
dactyllc,  Pterodac'tylons  adjs.,  of  the  nature  of 
a  pterodactyl  ;  Pteroda-ctylid,  an  animal  of  the 
pterodactyl  family;  Pteroda'ctyloid  a.,  having 
the  form  or  characters  of  a  pterodactyl. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pterodactylous.  1884  Daily 
News  3  Sept.  2/2  The  very  pterodactylic-looking  blue-clad 
fishers.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pterodactylian.  1895  Funk's 


.  .  ., 

Stand.  Diet.,  Pterodactylid,  -old. 
Pteroid  (pt-,  teToid),«.  and  sb. 


[f.  Gr. 


feather,  wing,  or  (irreg.)  xripit  fern  +  -OID.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Resembling  a  wing. 

1858  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 

2.  Bot.  Resembling  a  fem;  fern-like,  PTERIDOID. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

B._  sb.  A  slender  bone  or  ossified  ligament  in 
the  pterodactyl  extending  from  the  carpal  region 
towards  the  hnmerus.  1890  in  Cent.  Did. 

II  Pteroma  (pterJa-ma).  PI.  -ata.  [L.ptere- 
>na,  a.  Gr.  •nrifxaiia  the  colonnade  of  a  temple.] 

1.  Arch.  The  walk  between  the  cella  and  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle  of  a  Greek  temple  ;  the 
ainbulatio. 

1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Marft.  I.  72  The  walks  round  the  exterior 
of  the  body  of  the  temple  were  called  pteroittata. 

2.  Ornith.     Also  pterome.     (See  quot.) 

18^8  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pterotna,  applied  by  llliger  to 
the  internal  tectrices  of  the  wings,  which  are  generally  longer 
than  the  others  :  a  pterome. 

Pterope,  -opid,  -opine  :  see  PTEBOPUS. 

Pteropod(pt-,teT<7pf>d).  /.oat.  [f.  mod.L.  Ptcro- 
poda  :  see  next.]  A  mollusc  of  the  class  Pterofoda. 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.ff  Inst.  Anini.l.  ix.  269  The  Pteropods.. 
having  no  means  of  fixing  themselves  like  most  of  the 
bivalves,  float  continually  in  the  ocean.  1883  C.  F.  HOLDER 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  187/1  With  what  grace  the  little 
pteropod  Cleodora  moves  along  1  attrib.  1894  S.  J.  HICKSUN 
in  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XL1V.  470  The  pteropod  ooze  has  only 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

llPteropoda(pt-,teVp<»aa),j£.//.  Zoo!,  [mod. 

L.,  =  Gr.  wT€p6vota,  neuter  pi.  of  irrfptiirous  wing- 
footed.]  A  class  or  division  of  Mollusca,  having 
the  mesopodinm  or  middle  part  of  the  foot  ex- 
panded into  a  pair  of  lobes,  like  wings  or  flippers 
(the  pteropodiunf],  with  which  the  animal  swims. 

1835  Todd'sCyd.  Anat  I.  113  Pteropoda...Able  to  swim 
by  means  of  two  lateral  musculo<utaneous  finlike  expan- 
sions. 1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  7  The  pteropoda  only 
inhabit  the  sea.  and  swim  with  a  pair  of  fins,  extending 
outwards  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist. 
651  The  Pteropoda  or  Wing-footed  Molluscs. 

Hence  Ptero-podan  a.,  pertaining  to  the  Ptero- 
poda  ;  sli.  a  pteropod. 

!:  Pteropodinm  (pt-,  ter0pou-dium).  Zool. 
[mod.  L.,  1.  as  prec.  :  see  PODIUM  2  b.]  The  foot, 
or  mesopodium,  of  a  pteropod  :  see  PTIROPODA. 
Hence  Pteropo-dlal  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
pteropodium. 

1883  E.  R.  LANKESTEK  in  EncycL  Brit.  XVI.  673/2  The 
pteropodial  lobes  of  the  foot.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pteropodium. 

Fteropodons  (pt-,  terp-pWas),  a.  [f.  PTBKO- 
POD-A  +  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pteropoda  ; 
pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  pteropod. 

a  1843  Encycl.  Metnp.  VII.  287/2  Paracephals.  By  this 
term  Blainville  designates  Cuvier  s  Gasteropodousand  Ptero- 
podous  Classes  of  Molluscs.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollusea  121 
Mr.  Adams  observed  the  pteropodous  fry  of  Cypraca  annulus 
.  .adhering  in  masses  to  the  mantle  of  the  parent. 

II  Fteropus  (pt-,  te-r^s).  Zool.  PI.  -i  Also 
in  anglicized  form  pie-rope  (-op).  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr. 
irrtpairorn  wing-footed.]  A  genus  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  bats  having  membranous  wings,  known 
as  flying  foxes  or  fruit-bats  ;  an  animal  of  this  genus. 
Hence  Pte'ropid,  Pte'ropine  adjs.,  belonging 
to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the  Ptcropiair  or 
flying-fox  family. 

1835  Prx.  Zool.  Soc.  in.  149  Mr.  Bennett  called  the  attention 
of  the  Meeting;  to  a  Pteropine  Bat.  .recently,  .obtained  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Gambia.  .  .  In  one  of  the  two 
other  species  of  Pteropi  previously  obtained,  .  .  the  same 
backward  position  of  the  wings  exists.  1887  Athenxum 
26  Mar.  421/1  A  new  genus  of  pteropine  bats.  1890  Ibid. 
S  Apr.  438/3  Not  unlike  a  Pteropus  or  flying  fox.  1890 
Cent.  Di.t.,  Plerope. 


Pterosaur  (pt-,  te-rosjj).  Palxont.  [ad.  mod. 
I-  Pterosaums,  f.  PTERO-  +  Gr.aa.vf-m  (-^aavpa) 
lizard.]  A  member  of  the  Pterosaur/a,  an  extinct 
order  of  Mesozoic  saurian  reptiles,  having  the  fifth 
digit  of  each  fore-foot  prolonged  to  a  great  length 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  membrane  for  flight. 

1861  DANA  Man.  Geol.  346  Pterosaurs,  .or  Flying  Saurian*. 
1881  GEIKIE  Tc.\l-l'k.  GeoL  vi.  HI.  iii.  |  i.  810  According  to 
a  recent  enumeration  made  by  Mr.  Cope .  .there  were  known 
18  species  of  deinosaurs,  4  pterosaurs,  14  crocodilian*. 

Hence  PUroun  rl*&t  atlj.  of  the  nature  of  a 
pterosaur ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Ptero- 
saiiria  ;  sb.  a  pterosaur. 

1881  GEIKIE  Te.\t-tk.  Geol.  vi.  in.  ii.  f  i.  778  The  ptero- 
saurians  or  flying  reptiles,  .were  likewise  peculiar  to  Meso- 
znic  time.  1888  Nature  19  Apr.  509/1  The  Pterosaurian 
skull . .  resembles  more  the  Lacertihan  than  any  other  type 
of  Reptile  skull. 

Pterotio  (pt-,  ter<w-tik),  o.I  (rf.)  AnoJ.  [f. 
Gr.  wnp6v  •vm\fy  +  -olit:  in  ptriotic,  fro-otic,  etc.] 
Applied  to  a  wing-like  expansion  of  the  petrosal 
bone  or  periotic  capsule,  occurring  in  some  verte- 
brates, b.  as  sb.  The  pterotic  bone  or  expansion. 

1870  FLOWER  Osteal.  Mammalia  x.  150  A  Uunelliform  ex- 
pansion of  the  upper  edge  of  the  periotic  (fterctrc,  Parker) 
forms  pan  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cranium.  187*  MIVART 
Kit  in.  Anat.  106  In  Fishes,  it  appears  as  a  bone  projecting 
at  the  postero-external  angle  of  the  roof  of  the  skull.  It  is 
called  the  pterotic.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ptero-tic.a.2  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  iripoiros  winged 
+  -ic.]  Winged. 

1884  BLACKMORE  Tommy  L'pm.  II.  vi.  89  A  frame  of 
unusual  elasticity,  partaking  rather  of  the  pterotic  character. 

II  Pterygium  (pteri'djiflm).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  wrtpv- 
ytov  little  wing,  fin,  dim.  of  *ripv(  wing.] 

1.  Anat.  (See  quot.)   ?  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Blancarfs  P/iys.  Diet..  Pterygium,  is  the  Wing 
or  round  Rising  of  the  Nose  or  Eye,  or  the  Process  of  the 
Hone  Sphenoides  which  is  like  a  wing.  ..Also  the  Nymphx 
of  a  Womans  secret  Parts. 

2.  Path.  a.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye :  see  quots. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Pterygiutn,  or  haw  in  the  eyes  called 
unguis.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  144  Pterygium  generally 
grows  asaflat  triangularly-shaped  tumour  on  i  he  ocular  con- 
junctiva, at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye.  1884  G.  Tt'RNKR 
Samoa  xi.  137  Connected  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  pterygium 
is  common. 

b.  A  growth  of  the  epidermis  over  the  nails. 

1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Archives  of  Surg.  X.  No.  38.  147 
The  nail-fold  over  the  lunula  is  prolonged  forwards,  over 
the  bed,  as  a  fan  shaped,  fleshy  pterygium. 

3.  Entom.  (See  quot.) 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entamot.  III.  381  Pterygium..,  in 
under-wings  this  is  a  small  wing-like  appendage,  fixed  at 
the  base  of  the  wing  in  some  Lepidoptera. 

4.  Dot.  Term  applied  to  petals  and  other  appen- 
dages when  shaped  like  wings. 

1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

PterygO-(pt-,te-rig0),bcforca  vowel  pteryg-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  wripvf,  wrtpvy-  wing,  fin. 

1.  In  general  sense  of  '  wing ',  '  fin ',  or  '  wing- 
like  appendage '. 

Pt»'rygobla  it  Ichth.  [Gr.  /JAatrrof  germ],  a 
germinal  fin-ray.  Pte'rygobra'nchiate  -In :•  ij- 
ki/t)  a.,  Zool.  [see  BRANCHIATE],  of  a  gronp  of 
isopodous  crustaceans :  having  feathery  gills. 
II  Pte:rygopo-dinm  Ichlh.  [Gr.  vovt,  woS-  foot], 
one  of  the  claspers  of  a  shark,  etc.  Pt«  rygospe'r- 
mon»  a.,  Bot.,  having  winged  seeds  (Maync 
Expos.Ltx.  1858).  ||  Vttrygomtonm  Entom.  [Gr. 
bartov  bone],  one  of  the  nervures  or  veins  of  an 
insect's  wing.  Pte-rygosto  me  [Gr.  arufta  mouth], 
the  space  between  the  anterior  edges  of  the  carapace 
in  crabs  and  other  Crustacea  ;  hence  Pt»rygo«to  - 
mial,  Pt«rygosto'inian  adjs. 

1884  J.  A.  RYDER  in  Rep.  U.S.  Commission  Fish  (1886)  965 
The  term.  .*Pterygoblasts  refers  to  the  protoplasmic  bodies 
from  which  the  embryonic  fin-rays  are  developed.  1807  PAR- 
KER &  HASWELL  Textjik.  Zool.  II.  157  In  all  recent  Klasmo- 
branchs  the  male  has,  connected  with  the  pelvic  fins,  a  pair 
of  grooved  appendages — the  clampers  or  "plerygopodia — 
which  subserve  copulation.  185*  DANA  Crust.  L  367  1  "he 
"pteryzostome  has  a  smooth  channel  parallel  with  the  sides 
of  the  buccal  area.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  /«•.  Anim.  vi.  341 
The  edges  of  the  carapace  pass  completely  in  front  of  the 
bases  of  the  limbs,  and  then  turn  suddenly  forwards,  parallel 
with  one  another  and  with  the  axis  of  the  body,  as  the 
•pterygostomial  plates  of  Milne-Edwards.  1835-6  Todd't 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  780/1  "Pterygostomian  portions  of  the  cara- 
pace. 1893  STEBBING  Crustacea  v.  52  On  the  under  side  (are] 
the  pterygostomian  regions, '  the  wings  of  the  mouth '. 

2.  Used  as  combining  form  of  PTKBYGOID,  denot- 
ing attachment  or  relation  to  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Ptorygo-malar  (-m/'*laj)  a.,  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
and  the  malar  bone.  Pteryg-o-ma'iillary  a.  [L. 
maxilla  jaw],  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
pterygoid  processes  and  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  Fterygo-pa-latal,  -pa'latlne  adjs.,  of  or 
belonging  to  the  pterygoid  and  the  palatine  bones. 
Pterygo-pharynireal  (-fari'ndjjfal),  -pharjr  n- 
gean  adjs.,  connected  with  the  pterygoid  process 
and  the  pharynx.  Pterygo-quadrat*  (-kw2'drA) 
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a  pertaining  to  or  combining  the  pterygoid  and 
quadrate  bones.  Pteryso-sphe-noid  «.,  belong-  ! 
ing  to  the  pterygoid  and  the  sphenoid  bones; 
sphenopterygoid.  Pterygo-spi'nons  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  pterygoid  process  and  the  spine  of  the 
sphenoid.  Pteryiro-sta  phyline  a.  [Gr.  ara4>v\r, 
nvula]  :  see  quot.  1858.  Pterygo-trabe-cnlar 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  pterygoid  and  the  trabe- 
ciilse  of  the  skull. 


ligament.     1871   MIVART   Elan.    Anat.  89 


1556 

[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  vrtpvyarb  winged.]  A  primary 
division  of  Insects,  containing  all  the  winged  kinds. 
Hence  Pte-rygote  a.,  furnished  with  wings, 


r\  .^<  >  \    %»«•¥•••«  "•    j/     .  j   L 

eives  passage  to  vessels,  and  is  completed  by  a  process 
of  the'palate  bones.  1858  MAVNF.  Expos.  Lex.,  "Pterygo- 
pharyngean.  1886  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  220  Ihe  'pterygo- 
nuadrate  cartilage,  .varies  considerably  in  depth  at  different 
points.  [1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.Tcchn.  I,  '  Ptertgostaphilinus 
Extenms,  is  a  Muscle  which  moves  the  Uvula .  1858 


"plerygo-trabecular  eminence. 

Pterygode(pt-,te-rig<7<id).  Enlom.  [f.  mod.L. 
pterygoda  pi.,  f.  Gr.  vrepvywtip  :  see  next.]  Each 
of  two  movable  appendages  on  the  pronotum  and 
thorax  of  certain  lipidoptera ;  the  patagium. 

(1834  tr.  Latreille  in  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  III.  336 
Before  the  superior  wings  of  these  Insects  are  two  species  of 
epaulettes— pterygoda— -M^  extend  posteriorly  along  a 
portion  of  the  back  on  which  they  are  laid.)  1895  /  roc. 
Zool.  Soc.  264  The  pterygodes  are  purplish  black  at  base, 
with  a  large  patch  of  white  before  the  terminal  fringe. 
Pterygoid  (pt-,teTigoid),<7,(.r£.)  Anat.  [ad. 
Gr.  irrepvyofiOTis,  contr.  jrTfpu-YwSr/s  like  a  wing,  f. 
irripvf,  -try-  wing  :  see  -om.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  wing,  wing-like,  wing-shaped. 

i.  Pterygoid  profess  (7rT«ptrYoei5f)s  airocpvcrts, 
Galen)  :  Each  of  two  processes  of  bone  descend- 
ing (on  each  side)  from  the  junction  of  the  body 
and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  external  pterygoid  process  is  a  process  or  extension 
of  the  alisphenoid,  or  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  having 
no  independent  centre  of  ossification,  and  is  in  no  vertebrate 
a  distinct  part.  The  internal  pterygoid  process  is  in  origin 
a  distinct  bone,  the  pterygoid  bone  proper,  which  in  lower 
vertebrates  remains  distinct  and  freely  articulated,  but  in 
mammalia  is  ankylosed  with  the  sphenoid,  and  sutured  with 
the  palatal  bone.  (In  fishes  there  are  several  distinct 
pterygoid  bones.)  The  external  and  internal  pterygoid 
processes  (or  bones)  are  also  called  the  pterygoid  plates. 

lyaa  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico.Med.  (ed.  2)  12  Aliformes 
Musculi,  are  Muscles  arising  from  the  Pterygoide  Bone, 
and  ending  in  the  Neck  of  the  lower  Jaw.  1741  MONRO 
Anat.  (ed.  3)  119  It  runs  above  the  inner  Wing  of  the 
pterygoid  Process.  1808  BARCLAY  Afnsciilar  Motions  504 
The  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoides.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  162)1  The  auditory  bone.. and  the  pterygoid 
apophyses  are  fixed  to  the  skull  as  in  the  tortoises.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  iii.  70  Two  complex  bony  plates:. .each  of 
these  is  called  a  pterygoid  plate. 

b.  Connected  with  the  pterygoid  processes. 
Pterygoid  fossa,  the  deep  concavity  between  the  external 
and  internal  pterygoid  plates.  Pterygoid  muscles  (external 
and  internal),  the  muscles  of  mastication  which  arise  from 
the  respective  pterygoid_  processes,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  to  effect  its  forward-and-backward  and  lateral 
movements.  Pterygoid  ridge,  the  ridge  traversing  the  outer 
surface  of  the  alisphenoid  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle.  Pterygoid  tubercle,  the  rough 
prominence  on  the  lower  jaw  for  attachment  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle. 

1746  R.  JAMES  Inlrod.  Moufefs  Health's  Improv.  4  The 
external  Pterygoide  Muscles,  and  some  Fibres  of  the  Mas- 
seter,  draw  the  intire  inferior  Jaw  forwards.  1869  Proc,  A  trier. 
Phil.  Soc.  XI,  583  A  single  pterygoid  tooth  was  found  in  the 
matrix.  187*  HUMPHRY  Myology  44  Bounding  the  orbit 
behind,  and  filling  up  the  wide  pterygoid  fossa  on  the  side 
of  the  skull.  1881  MIVART  Cat  70  The  very  small  space 
included  between  this  last  and  the  hamular  process,  is  called 
the  pterygoid  fossa. 

2.  Pterygoid  chest,  a  form  of  the  thorax  in  which 
the  shoulder-blades  stick  out  on  each  side. 

1870  S.  GEK  Auscult.  fy  Percussion  i.  ii.  27  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  compare  the  raising  of  the  shoulders  and  the  non- 
prominence  of  the  shoulder-blades  with  the  opposite  condi- 
tions in  the  opposite  form  of  chest,  the  pterygoid  1898 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  202  The  first  [abnormal  form  of 
chest]  named  alar  or  pterygoid  by  Galen  and  Arctajus  and 
in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Gee. 

B.  sb.  a.  The  pterygoid  bone.     b.  Each  of  the 
pterygoid  muscles. 

(1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pterygoides,  the 
Processes  and  Muscles  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone.]  1831  R. 
KNOX  Cloquct's  Anat.  239  In  the  substance  of  a  muscle,  as 
in  the  masseter  and  pterygoid.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  ft  Teeth 
in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  179  The  palatine  and  ptery- 
goids  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  1875  HUXLEY  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  754/2  Each  pterygoid  is  a  triradiate  bone. 
So  Pterygoi'dal  a. ;  Pteryg-oi'dean  a.  (sb.). 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  7Vr/m.  I.s.v.  Pterigopalatinus,'\\\e 
Tendon  of  this  passes  over  the  Pterigoidal  Process.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  58/2  The  descending  part  of  the  parietal 
and  pterygoidean  bones.  Ibid.  59/1  The  jugal  proceeds 
from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  orbit  ..  touching  a  little 
behind  and  below  the  pterygoidean.  1851  MANTELL/V/>/« 
factions  iii.  §  3.  199  Saurians  without  pterygoidal  teeth. 

tPterygota    (pterig»a-ta),  sb.  $1.      Entom. 


In  the  embryo  of  pterygote  insects,  an  intermaxillary  seg- 
ment has  not  been  yet  detected. 

UPteryla  (pt-,  te-rila).  Ornith  PI.  -as. 
[mod.L.  (Nitzsch  1833),  f-  Gr.  mtp-ov  feather  + 
V\TI  wood.]  A  definite  clump,  patch,  or  area  of 
feathers,  one  of  a  number  on  the  skin  of  a  bird, 
separated  by  apteria  or  featherless  spaces. 

Of  such  patches  or  areas  Nitzsch  in  his  System  of  Pterylo. 
graphy  (Halle  1840,  Eng.  tr.  by  Dallas  1867)  recognized  eight, 
viz.  the  spinal,  ventral,  neck-,  wing-,  tail-,  shoulder-,  femoral, 
and  crural  tracts,  to  which  Prof.  Newton_adds  the  head- 
tract,  and  tract  of  the  oil-gland.  The  distinctness  of  these 
varies  greatly  in  different  orders  and  groups  of  birds. 

1867  tr.  NitzscKs  Pterylograpliy  (Ray  Soc.)  3  The 
feathered  regions  of  the  bodies  of  birds,  to  which  I  give 
the  name  of  feather-tracts  (pterylie,  Federnfluren).  1894 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  744  Feathers .  .are  generally  restricted 
to  well-defined  patches  or  tracts,  which  in  1833  received  from 
N  itzsch . .  the  name  atpterylx . .  or  '  feather.forests  ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  apteria,  or  featherless  spaces,  which  intervene. 

Fterylography(pt-,teril<>-grati).  Ornith.  [f. 
PTERYLA  +  -GRAPHY.]  The  scientific  description  of, 
or  a  treatise  on,  the  pterylosis  of  birds. 

i8«7  (title)  Nitzsch's  Pterylography,  translated  from  the 
German.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  49  The  ulna 
carries  the  •  secondaries  '.  .of  pterylography. 

Hence  Pte'rylogra'phlc,  -leal  adjs.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  pterylography ;  descriptive  of  pteryla: ; 
Pte:ryloffra'phically  adv.,  in  respect  of  pterylo- 
graphy. So  Pte'rylolo-tfical  «•  tas  if  f-  * 
logy\,  of  or  pertaining  to  pterylosis. 


rior  to  the  preceding  in  extent,  is  nevertheless,  much  more 
variable  pterylographically.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
Introd.  69  He  (Dr.  Cornay]  also  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  some  pterylological  differences  exhibited  in  Birds. 

Pterylosis  (pt-,  teril<?n-sis).  Ornith.  [f. 
PTERYLA  :  see  -osis.]  The  arrangement  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  pterylse,  or  of  the  feathers,  of  birds. 

1874  COUES  Birds  N.  IV.  500  Of  the  pterylosis  it  may  be 


Ptilinum  (ptrlinum).  Entom.  [mod.L., 
arbitrarily  f.  Gr.  irri\-ov  down, a  plumelet.]  A  pecu- 
liar structure  in  some  dipterous  insects  :  see  qnot. 

1899  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  442  About  one-half  of  the 
Diptera  possess  a  peculiar  structure  in  the  form  of  a  head- 

'esicle  called  'ptilinum'.  In  the  fly  emerging  from  the 
pupa  this  appears  as  a  bladder-like  expansion  of  the 
front  of  the  head  ;  being  susceptible  of  great  distension,  it 
*-  useful  in  rupturing  the  hard  shell  in  which  the  creature  is 
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then  enclosed.  In  the  mature  fly,  the  ptilinum  is  com- 
pletely introverted  and  can  be  found  only  by  dissection. 

Ptllo-  (pt-,  tilo),  before  a  vowel  ptil-,  combin- 
ing form  of  Gr.  vTt\ov  a  soft  feather,  a  plumelet. 

Fti-locerque  (-s5.ik)  Zool.  [Gr.  nlpitm  tail],  an 
elephant  shrew  of  the  genus  Ptilocercus,  having 
a  long  tail  with  distichous  hairs  towards  the  end  ; 
the  pen-tailed  shrew.  Ptiloge-nesis,  the  genesis 
or  growth  of  feathers  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1895). 
Ptl-lolite  Min.  [see  -LITE],  '  hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminum,  calcium,  and  potassium,  found  in  deli- 
cate tufts  made  up  of  short  capillary  crystals' 
(Chester).  Ptilopsedic  (-prdik)  a.  Ornith.  [Gr. 
irafs,  natS-  child -f-io],  of  birds:  hatched  with  a 
complete  covering  of  down. 

1895  l-'itnk's  Standard  Diet.,  *Ptilocerque.  1886  Amer. 
'jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXXII.  118  'Ptilolite,  derived  from 
TrrcAoi',  down,  in  reference  to  the  light,  downy  nature  of  its 
aggregates.  1887  Min.  Mag.  VII.  115  Ptilolite  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  1884  COUES  Key  N. 
Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  88  Probably  all  prsecocial  birds  are  also 
"ptilopsedic,  and  all  psilopEedic  birds  altricial,  but.. many 
altrices,  as  hawks  and  owls,  [are]  also  ptilopaedic.  1885 
Athenaeum  i  Aug.  146/2  The  rails  and  cranes,  the  typical 
members  of  which  are  priecocial  and  ptilopjedic. 

llPtilosis1(pt-,til<wi-sis).  Potli.  Oh.  [a.  Gr. 
irTi'\ai<ris  disease  of  the  eyelids,  f.  irri'Aos  sore-eyed  : 
see  -osis.]  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with 
inflammation  and  loss  of  the  eye-lashes  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.}. 

1684  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Dict.,Ptylosh,  when  the  Brims 
of  the  Kye-lids  being  grown  thick,  the  Hairs  of  the  Eye- 
brows fall  off.  1799  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Ptilosis. 

Ftilo'siS  2.  Ornith.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ITTIA..OI/  soft 
feather,  down  +  -osis.]  Plumage ;  also,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  feathers,  =  PTERYLOSIS. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ptilosis.. term  applied  by  Illiger 
to  the  assemblage  of  feathers  or  to  the  plumage  of  birds. 
1871  COUES  Key  N.Amer.  Birds  5  All  a  bird's  feathers,  of 
whatever  kind  and  structure,  taken  together,  constitute  its 
ptilosis  or  Plumage. 

Ptisan  (ti-zan,tizse-n),ji5.  Forms:  a.  5thisan(e, 
tizanne,  tysane,  5-6  tysan,  6  -ant(e,  6-8  tisan, 
6-p  tisane,  8  tissane.  P.  6  ptysan(e,  ptisant,  7 
ptizand,  -anne,  phtisan,  8  ptisen,  8-9  ptissan, 
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9  ptisanne,  6-9  ptisane,  C-  ptisan,  [a.  F.  tisane 
(i 4th  c.  tizanne,  i6th  c.  plisane)  =  Pr.  tisana, 
tipsana,  Sp.  and  It.  tisana,  ad.  L.  ptisana  (also  in 
med.L.  tipsana),  a.  Gr.  nnaavrj  peeled  or  pearl 
barley,  also  a  drink  made  from  this,  f.  vTiaaeiv  to 
peel,  to  winnow,  to  crush  or  bray  as  in  a  mortar.] 
1.  A  palatable  decoction  of  nourishing  and  slight- 
ly medicinal  quality ;  originally  a  drink  made  of 
barley,  barley-water  (simple  or  with  admixture  of 
other  ingredients)  ;  now  often  applied  more  widely. 
a.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Of  barlich  ischeled  and  isode  in  water  is  a  medicinable  dnnke 
ymade  pat  phisicians  clepen  Thisan.  c  1400  Lcvifranc's 
Cirurg,  139  in  pe  v.  day  he  took  bikke  tizanne  [?'.  r.  tysan]. 
£1440  Promp.  Parv.  494/2  Tysane,  drynke,  ptiscuia. 
1567  TURBERV.  Epitaphs,  etc.  97  b,  They  will  refuse  the 
Tysants  taste.  1396  DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  15  A  little 
of  the  tysan  the  Earle  had  drunke  of.  1709  MRS.  MANLEV 
Secret  Mem.  I.  126  He  could  not  confine  himself  to  Wine 
and  Water,  or  Tissanes.  1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  119  Paul 
of  ./Egina  advises  that  the  patient  quaff  a  light  tisane. 

(3.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  n.  xxi.  (1541)  34  b,  Ptysane 
is  none  other  than  pure  barley,  braied  in  a  morter,  and 
sodden  in  water.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Life  (1553)  Gjb, 
Drynke  a  ptisane  made  of  barley,  lyquyryce,  prunes,  and  the 
rotes  of  fenel.  1561  BULLEYN  Bulwark,  Bk.  Simples  8  b, 
And  of  cleane  Barly  and  puer  Water,  is  made  that  excel- 
lente  Water  called  Ptisant.  i6n  Enchir.  Med.  n.  237  In 
the  stead  of  wine,  wee  must  yse  Ptizand.  1643  J.  STEER  tr. 
Exp.  Chyrurg.  vii.  30  Let  his  drinke  be  phtisan.  iwi  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  15  The  benefit  I  had  by  the 
drinking  of  Ptizanne.  1699  GARTH  Dispens.  III.  (1700)  36 
Thrice  happy  were  those  Golden  Days  of  old  When  dear  as 
Burgundy,  Ptisans  were  sold.  1771  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess. 
("777)  L  327  He  had  drank  about  a  pint  of  the  ptisan.  1858 
[see  2].  1885  BURTON  Aral'.  Nts.  III.  94  The  old  woman 
ceased  not  to.. ply  him  with  ptisanes  and  diet-drinks. 

f  2.  Peeled  or  husked  barley.   Obs.  rare. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxx.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Tipsana  .  is  barliche  istampid  in  a  morter  &  furste  dried  & 
scheled.l  i«oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  33  Vnlesse  it  be  taken 
with  Ptisane,  or  husked  Barly  alone.  1858  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Ptisana,  barley  pounded  and  made  into  balls ;  also, 
a  drink  made  of  farinaceous  substances  boiled  in  water  and 
sweetened ;  a  ptisan,  tisane,  more  correctly,  perhaps, ptissan. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ptisan-broth,  -vender. 

1590  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  228  Minister  againe  Ptisane 
broth.  1815  Paris  Chit-chat  (1816)  I.  61  Narrow-brimmed 
hats,  fit  only  for  ptisan  venders. 

Hence  Pti'san  v.  trans.,  to  feed  with  ptisan ; 
Ptis.vnery  [Fr.  tisanerie],  the  making  of  ptisan  ; 
the  place  in  a  hospital  where  ptisan  is  made. 

1844  TUPPER  Twins  xxi,  I  am  obliged  to  coddle  her,  and 
feed  her,  and  ptisan  her,  like  a  sick  baby.  1843  LK  FEVRK 
Life  Trav.  Phys.  1. 1.  vii.  147  He  would  not  allow  that  any- 
thing  French  could  be  innocent,  not  even  its  ptisannery. 

f  Ptish  (ptif),  int.  and  sb.    Obs.  =  PISH  ! 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  16  Sundry  ptishes, 
face-makings,  shaking  of  their  heads,  and  diuerse  verie  dis- 
dainful! exclamations. 

Ptisie,  -ick(e,  -ike,  -ique,  obs.  ff.  PHTHISIC. 

Ptochocracy  (pt-,  toukfkrasi).  [f.  Gr.  HTOIXOS 
poor,  a  beggar  +  -CBACY.]  Government  by  beggars, 
the  rule  of  paupers  ;  a  governing  body  consisting  of 
the  poor ;  loosely,  the  poor  as  a  class. 

1774  BURGH  Pol.  Disquisitions  I.  n.  iv.  50  The  British 
government  . .  is  neither  absolute  monarchy  nor  limited 
monarchy,  nor  aristocracy,  nor  democracy,,  .but  may  be 
called  a  ptochocracy  (the  reader  will  pardon  a  new  word)  or 
government  of  beggars.  1831  Examiner 140/2  Consistently 
the  King  has  a  Pension  List  for  Charity  to  the  Ptochocracy. 
1878  GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  I.  182  To  make  its  argument 
good,  it  should  have  shown  the  imminence  of  a  ptochocracy. 

Ptochogony  (pt-,  toukp'goni).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-yoria  begetting,  generation.]  The  begetting  or 
production  of  beggars. 

1839  SYD.  SMITH  Lett,  to  Archd.  Singleton  iii.  F  21  The 
whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  a  ptochogony— a 
generation  of  beggars.  He  purposes.. to  create  a  thou- 
sand livings  of  130^  per  annum  each.  1852  H.  L.  MANSEL 
Let.  in  Oxford  Univ.  Commission  Evid.  i.  20  It  is  .. 
desirable  that  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  aca- 
demical ptochogony  should  be  fully  considered. 

PtochO'logy.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LOGY.]  The  scien- 
tific study  of  pauperism,  unemployment,  etc. 

1891  W.  TUCKWELL  in  JJem'nv  of  Churches  15  Dec.  174 
The  parson . .  is,  by  vertue  of  his  office,  an  adept  in  what 
Dean  Mansel  used  to  call  ptochology,  the  science  which 
estimates  and  classifies  pauperage,  mendicancy,  unemploy. 

PtoleniEean  (tplemf'an),  a.  and  s/>.  Also  7-8 
-mean.  [f.  L.  Itolemir-tis  (see  next)  +  -AN.] 
=  PTOLEMAIC  a.  i  and  sb. 

1647  BOYLE  Let.  to  llnrtlib  8  Apr.,  Wks.  1744  I.  Life  23 
The  dissenting  opinions  of  the  Ptolemeans,  the  Tychom'ans, 
the  Copernicans.  1861  MAX  MULLER  Sci.  Lang.  l.  17 
Although  the  Ptolemsan  system  was  a  wrong  one,  yet  even 
from  its  eccentric  point  of  view,  laws  were  discovered 
determining  the  true  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Ptolemai-an,  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -AN.]  =  next,  A.  z. 

1905  Blackw.  Mag.  May  629/1  [An]  inscription  of  the 
Ptolemaian  epoch. 

Ptolemaic  (tylenvHk),  a.  nnd  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
IlToAfjtaf-os  (L.  Ptolemxus)  Ptolemy  +  -1C.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ptolemy,  a  cele- 
brated astronomer  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
second  century  A.  r>. 

Ptolemaic  system  or  theory :  the  astronomical  system  or 
theory  elaborated  by  Ptolemy  in  his  MafliwAiJ'iKT)  ffvcroft? 
(cf.  ALMAGP.ST),  in  which  the  relative  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  were  explained  to  take  place  around 
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the  earth,  which  was  supposed  to  be  stationary;  it  was, 
with  modifications,  the  accepted  theory  till  the  time  of 
Copernicus  and  Kepler. 

1674  HOYI.K  Kxccll.  T/icol.  i.  v.  209  After  the  Ptolemaick 
number  and  order  of  the  planets  had  past  uncontratliutcd 
for  very  many  ages.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  145  F3  The 
chief  Points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  Hypothesis 
are  described  with  great  Conciseness  and  Perspicuity.  1886 
SYMONDS  Kenaiss.  It.  (1898)  VII.  ix.  45  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sphere,  .embraced  the  exposition  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  Mace- 
donian Greek  rulers  of  ancient  Egypt  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Cleopatra. 

1771  RAPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  484  The  Ptolemaic  gold 
coins  in  the  Pembroke  collection.  1875  RENOUP  Egypt. 
Gram.  65  Those  of  the  Ptolemaic  nnd  Roman  periods. 
1904  R.  C.  Jtun  Bacchylides  (Proc.  Brit.  Acad.)  i  The  MS. 
is  a  fine  uncial,  with  traits  of  the  Ptolemaic  type. 

B.    sb.   An  adherent  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory 
(see  A.  i)  ;  a  Ptolemaist. 

1751  HUME  Ess.  xii.  (ed.  2)  351  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic, 
who  supports  each  his  different  System  of  Astronomy.  1906 
llibkert  Jrnl,  Apr.  594  There  are  left  a  few  Ptolemaics  who 
believe  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Hence  (all  in  reference  to  A.  i)  f  Ftolema'icalir. 
=  A.  i ;  f  Ptolenurid  a.,  resembling  the  arrange- 
ment of  spheres,  etc.  in  the  Ptolemaic  theory; 
Ptolemalsm,  the  Ptolemaic  principle;  Ptole- 
ma-ist,  one  who  holds  the  Ptolemaic  theory. 

1653  H.  MORE  Autid.  Ath.  n.  ii.  (1712)  40  The  same 
Argument  urged  from  the  "Ptolemaical  Hypothesis.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  lrt  cctxxxiii,  To  involve  the 
Stade  Within  his  Sphxre ;  a  Structure  "Ptolomaid.  1874 
MASSON  Milton  (1877)  I.  48  The  "Ptolemaism  of  Milton's 
astronomical  scheme.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  163 
Until  the  Copernicans  have  convinced  the  *Ptolemaists. 
r  Ptomaic  (pt-,  tonv'-ik),  a.  [f.  PTOMA-INE  +  -ic. 
The  etymologically  correct  form  would  be  ptoma- 
tic :  cf.  next.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ptomaine. 

1904  Daily  News  18  J_une3  Some  time  ago  he  was  seriously 
ill  through  ptomaic  poisoning. 

Ptomaine  (pt-,  tOT-m<r|3in).  Client,  [ad.  It. 
ptomaina,  blunderingly  formed  by  Professor  Selmi 
of  Bologna,  f.  Gr.  itroina  fallen  body,  corpse  :  see 
-INK  «.  As  the  Gr.  combining  stem  is  vruitar-,  the 
correct  form  of  the  word  is  plomatine. 

Prof.  Selmi's  first  paper  in  Annul!  di  Chiwica  (1876) 
LX11.  165,  announced  the  Ixxly  as  '  la  potomaina  o  pritna 
alcaloide  dei  cadaver! ' ;  but  this  was  partly  corrected  in  his 
work  of  1878  to  ptomaina  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  full 
correction  to^toitratine  was  not  made  at  its  reception  into 
English,  which  would  also  have  prevented  the  rise  of  the 
illiterate  pronunciation  (t0ml>'n)  like  domain.] 

The  generic  name  of  certain  alkaloid  bodies  found 
in  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  some  of 
which  are  very  poisonous. 

1880  year-fill.  Pharmacy  40  The  identification  of  these 
alkaloidal  substances,  or  ftomaines,  is  of  great  interest  to 
lexicologists.  1881  Pharmaceutical  Jrnl.  s8  May  984/2 
The  discovery  of  Professor  Selmi  as  to  the  formation  of 
poisonous  alkaloids,  which  he  calls  ptomaines,  in  the  human 
body  after  death.  1884  Athcnxum  26  Apr.  534/3  These 
'  cadaveric  '  alkaloids,  or  *  ptomaines '  as  they  have  also  been 
called.  1891  Lancet  3  Oct.  752  The  chemical  ferments  pro. 
duced  in  the  system,  the  albumoses  or  ptomaines  which  may 
exercise  so  disastrous  an  influence. 

b.  attrib.,  as  ptomaine  absorption,  poisoning. 
1893  Wesim.  Can.  27  June  5/3  All  the  medical  witnesses 
agreed  that  death  was  due  to  ptomaine  poisoning.  1897 
Allhittt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  215  Ptomaine  erythemas,  due  to 
shell-fish,  etc.,  may  present  considerable  resemblance  to 
small-pox  initial  rashes. 

Hence  Fto-mained  ///.  a.,  infected  with  pto- 
maine; Ptoinaii'nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
ptomaine  or  the  ptomaines  (Syif.  Sec.  Lex.  1895). 
1898  G.  W.  STEEVKNS  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum  xi. 
94  We  went  to  a  Greek  cafe'  and  lunched  on  ptomained 
sardines. 

So  Pto'mato-a'tropine,  ptomatropine,  Chein. 
[f.  Gr.  irrovMT-  +  ATBOPINK],  n  ptomaine  which 
resembles  atropine  in  its  physical  action. 

1895  Syd.  Soc.  Ltjc.,Ptotnatrflpine.  1890  CAGNEY%i/tft//V 
Clin.  Dr'figH.  v.  (ed.  4)  189  Mention  should  lie  made  also  of 
ptomato-atropin,  a  basic  compound  which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  [i.  e.  putrid  sausage). 

II  Ptosis  (pt<w-sis).  [a.  Gr.  jrTor<ris  falling,  fall.] 
A  falling,  prolapsus:  a.  spec.  Drooping  of  the 
upper  eyelid  from  paralysis  of  the  elevator  muscle. 
1743  'r.  Heister's  Surg.  (1763)  I.  390  Of  Relaxation  and 
Tumor  of  the  F.ye-lids,  termed  Pnalangosis  nnd  Ptosis. 
i8o7-»«  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  310  Wounds  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  or  eyebrow,  are  sometimes 
followed  by  the  disorder  named  ftosis,  in  which  the  upper 
eyelid  hangs  down.  1899  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  VII.  681 
Ptosis  of  the  right  upper  eyelid  appeared. 

b.  Prolapsus  of  any  of  the  viscera,  rare. 


of  ptosis  of  the  various  organs. 

Hence  Ptotio(pt<?"-tik)rt.,  pertaining  to  oraffected 
with  ptosis. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ptyalagogfue  (pt-,  tsi-alagpg).  Mtd,  [f.  Gr. 
irruaA.-oi'  spittle,  saliva  (f.  mv-dr  to  spit)  -H  ayojyus 
leading,  eliciting.]  (See  qnots.) 

(1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Ftyalagoga,  a  word  used  by 
physicians  to  express  such  medicines  as  promote  a  copious 
discharge  of  the  saliva.]  1841  in  DI-NGLISON  Med.  Lev. 
1858  MAYNI:  Expos.  Lex.,  Ftyalagogve . applied  to  medicines 
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which  promote  or  increase  the  flow  of  saliva.  189$  Syel. 
Soc.  Lex.,  rtyalagogHe..\\x  same  as  Sialagogue. 

Hence  Ptyalagogic  (•fd.T.ik)  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
a  ptyalagogue.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet,  (mispr.  ^gogit). 

Ptyalin  (pt-.tai'alin).  fkysiol.  Client,  [f.  Gr. 
•nTvaK-ov  spittle,  saliva  +  -IN  ".]  An  amylolytic 
ferment  in  saliva,  discovered  by  Leuchs,  1831. 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anita.  Chem.  I.  39  Ptyalin  and 
pyin  may  be  regarded  as  water-extracts  of  saliva  and  pus. 
1871  HUXLEY  thys.  vi.  141  The  saliva. . contains  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  matter,  called  Ptyalin.  1907  A.  RAVKS- 
HILL  Pract.  Hygiene  188  The  ptyalin  (the  active  ferment  in 
the  saliva)  of  which  the  function  is  to  convert  insoluble 
starch  into  soluble  sugar. 

Ptyalism  (pt-,  tai'aliz'irO.  [ad.  Gr.  im-nAm/i,:, 
expectoration,  f.  wrvaAifni'  to  expectorate,  f. 
rrvoAor :  see  prec.]  Excessive  secretion  or  flow 
of  saliva ;  salivation. 

[1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wits.  Vocab.,  Ptyalismus, 
salivation,  or  a  great  flux  of  spitting.]  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Comfit,  x.  361  Mercury. .  is  a  cause  of  the  copious  secretion 
of  the  Saliva,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  Ptyalism.  1801  Med. 
Jrnl.\\ll,  37  Harrassed  by  an  almost  incessant  ptyalism. 
1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  202  Moderate  use  of 
mercury,  short  of  ptyalism. 

So  Pty  alize  v.  trans.,  to  induce  ptyalism  in,  to 
salivate.  Ptyalose  Client.,  the  sugar  formed  by 
the  action  of  ptyalin  on  starch  (S.  S.  Lex.  1895). 

1875  H-  C-  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  392  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ptyafize  the  patient  severely. 

t  Ptychode.  Bot.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  TTVxuotp  in 
folds  or  layers,  f.  »Ti<x'7  a  fold  + -€10175  —  -form.] 
Hartig's  name  for  a  supposed  membrane  lining 
certain  vegetable  cells ;  in  reality  the  contracted 
protoplasmic  layer  in  contact  with  the  cell-wall. 

1849  Ray  Soc.  Kef.  t,  Pap.  Bot.  222  He  was  led  to  these 
researches  by  Hartig's  investigations  upon  the  structure  of 
cells,  and  his  assumption  of  their  possessing  a  more  internal 
membrane  which  lines  their  interior,  and  which  he  deno- 
minated a  Ptychode. 

Ptychodont  (pti-k0d(>nt).  Palscont.  [f.  Gr. 
WTSXI/  fold  +  <58ow,  oSovr-  tooth.]  Having  the 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  folded,  as  in  the  fossil 
genus  Ptychodus.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ptysmagogue  (pti-zmag^g).    Med.  rare.     [f. 
Gr.wrvafia spittle,  expectoration.]  =  PTYALAGOGUE. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Ptysmagogve,  a  medicine  which 
discharges  spittle,  whether  it  amounts  quite  to  a  salivation 
or  not*    1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1895  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
II  PtyxiS  (pti'ksis).  Sot.     [a.  Gr.  VTV(IS  fold- 
ing.]    (See  qnot.) 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.6)  liftoff,  Plyxis..\s  coming 
into  use  as  a  general  term  for  the  folding,  etc.,  of  single 
parts.    Ibid.  133  The  Ptyxis  (or  folding)  of  an  individual 
leaf.. should  be  distinguished  from  the  arrangement  in  the 
bud  of  the  leaves  of  a  circle  or  spiral  in  respect  to  each  other. 
Pu,  pu',  Sc.  forms  of  PULL. 
t  Pn'ant,  a.    Obs.  rare.     [a.  F.  pttant,  pres. 
pple.  otpuer  formerly puir :— pop.  'L.puttrt  for  L. 
pftt-ere  to  stink.]  Stinking.  Hence  fPu'antlyoo'f'. 
a  1519  SKELTON  Agsl.  Garnesche  in.  143  Your  brethe  yt  ys 
so  felle  And  so  puauntelydothesmelle.   1611  T.  WILLIAMSON 
tr.  Gotilart's  wise  Vieillard  161  The  bodies  of  rich-men,  .are 
more  puant  and  stinking  then  the  bodies  of  poore  men. 
Puarpure,  variant  of  PUERPERE  Obs. 
Pub   (p»b),  sb.  low  colloq.     [Shortened   from 
PUBLIC  sb.  4.]     A  public  house,  nn  inn. 

1865  E.  C  CLAYTON  Cruel  Fortune  II.  155  The  wealthy 

proprietress  of  a  busy  'pub*.     1890  F.  W.  ROBINSON  I'cry 

Strange  Family  70  A  barmaid  from  a  Waterloo  Road  pub. 

Hence  Pub  v.  intr.  (with  it),  to  frequent '  pubs'. 

1889  JEROME  Three  Men  in  Boat  ii,  We  decided  that  we 

would,  .hotel  it,  and  inn  it,  and  pub.  it. .when  it  was  wet. 

Pu-bble,  a.  Now  only  dial.  [Of  obscure 
origin;  cf.  EFris.  pumpel,  LG.  piimpcl  a  fat 
burly _person.]  Fat,  well  filled,  plump. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  F  ij  b,  Yf  they  bolhe  be  dresle, 
The  Pecocke,  and  the  pubble  hen,  the  Pecocke  tasteth  best. 
1567  —  Epist.  i.  iv.  D  vij,  Thou  shalt  fynde  me  fat,  and  wel 
fed,  as  pubble  as  may  be.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees) 
99  If  the  wheate  bee  a  pubble,  proude  and  well-skinned  corne. 
1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  56  FutMe,  fat,  full :  usually  spoken  of 
corn,  fruit  and  the  like.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v., 
'  As  pubble  as  a  partridge ',  broad-breasted,  stout. 

tPuber  (pi//'bw).  Obs.  [a.  L.  piiber,  also 
pfibes,  -tr-em  adj.,  that  has  attained  puberty,  as  sb. 
n  youth,  i. pubes  PUBES.]  A  youth;  one  who  is 
between  the  age  of  puberty  and  maturity. 

e  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  1743  Hy  bel>  icliped  puberes,  J>at  h« 
a  word  of  lawe.  «*4S  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl. 
1903)  I.  86  Thomas  Young,  puber. 

Puberal  (piw-beVal),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  puberal-is 
(Gloss.  Cyril,  in  Quicherat),  adj.  f.  puber:  see 
prec.  and  -AL.]  Of  or  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

1834-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  (1870)  I.  App.  411  They 
are  found  in  nil  puberal  crania.  1876  tr.  von  Zicmssen  s 
<>i7.  Med.  V.  483  The  period  of  puberal  development. 

Pu'berate,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  pubtr  (see  above) 
+  -ATE  *.]  —  prec. 

1880  MriRHK.An  tr.  Vlpian  viii.  $  5  Both  males  and 
females,  and  whether  puberate  or  impuberate,  may  be 
adopted. 

Pu-bertal,  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  next  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  puberty. 

1897  Atlantic  Monthly  Oct.  555  Until  the  beginning  of 
the  pubertal  changes,  growth  is  relatively  very  slow. 


PUBESCENCY. 

Puberty  (pi«-bwti).  [ME.  puberte  -  F. 
puberU  (1474  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  pubertas, 
-tat-  the  age  of  maturity,  the  signs  of  puberty,  f. 
p  fiber  or  pfibes :  see  PUBER.] 

1.  The  state  or   condition   of   having  become 
functionally  capable  of  procreating  offspring,  which 
is  characterized  by  various  symptoms  in  each  sex, 
as  by  the  appearance  of  hair  on  the  pubes,  and  on 
the  face  in  the  male. 

In  Engtand(  the  legal  age  of  puberty  is  fourteen  in  boys 
and  twelve  in  girls,  but  the  actual  lime  of  development 
varies  in_  different  climates  and  environment  and  with 
different  individuals. 

1381  WYCI.IF  Mai.  ii.  14  Bitwixe  thee  and  the  wiif  of  thi 
pubertee  \gloss.  that  is,  tyme  of  manage).  1396  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  v.  (BodL  MS.),  Er>ei  come  to  be  sere 
of  puberte.  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  iv.  39  Oure  Jong  illustir 
princis  be  ane  tendir  pupil,  ande  nocht  entrit  in  the  aige  of 
puberte.  1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Fsexd.  Ep.  344  Though  hee 
knew  old  age  he  was  never  acquainted  with  puberty,  youth, 
|  or  Infancy.  1774;  GOI.DSM.  ivmt  Hist.  (1776)  II.  68  When 
they  arrive  near  the  age  of  puberty,  a  1861  BUCKLE  Misc. 
Wks.  (1872)  I.  353  In  towns,  women  reach  puberty  sooner 
than  they  do  in  the  country. 

b.  attrib.  Connected  with  the  attainment  of  the 
age  of  puberty. 

1908  Athenainn  n  Apr.  444/1  Puberty  rites,  which 
are  found  in  full  vigour  notably  in  Australia.  IHd.  444/2 
Dr.  Webster  supposes  these  societies  to  arise  on  the  basis 
of  the  puberty  institutions. 

2.  trans/.  Of  plants :  The  state  or  stage  of  bear- 
ing flowers  or  fruit,  rare. 

1817  STEUAUT  Planter's  G.  (1828)  454  All  Tree*  have, 
|  I  think,  afler  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,,  .more 
i  slender  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  1837 
]  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  224/2  We  prevent  the  full  flow  of  the  sap 
i  . .  and  thus  advance  the  age  of  puberty  and  bring  on  a  fruit. 
,  bearing  state. 

Puberulent  (piwbe-rWlent),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L. 
pubtr  in  the  sense  '  downy '  +  -ULENT,  after  pul- 
»«-«<V«/,  etc.]  Covered  with  down ;  pubescent.  So 
PiibeTulous  a. 

a  1864  GRAY  cited  in  WEDSTER  for  'Puberulent.  1881  BAKER 
in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  278  A  shrub.. with  puberulent, 
while. .branchlets.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  231  Cranberry 
.  .pedunclescapillary,erect,*puberulous.  1888  — Flora  Brit. 
India  V.  625  Leaves,  .puberulous  or  hoary  beneath. 

II  Pubes  (pi«-b/z).  [L.  piibls,  -is  the  pubic 
hair;  the  groin,  private  parts.] 

1.  The  pubic  hair. 

£-1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  thou  liresl  1572  (Brandl) 
In  adolencie  when  Pubes  was  springing.  1693  tr.  lllan. 
card's  Fhys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  1'nbcs,  the  Hair  on  the  Privy 
Parts.  1706  in  1'nn  i  n  s 

2.  The  hypogastric  region,  which  in  the  adult 
becomes  covered  with  hair. 

1681  T.  GIBSON  Anal.  (1697)  7  The  Pubes,  which  in  the 
adult  or  ripe  of  age  is  covered  with  hair.     1840  G.  V.  ELLIS 
Atrat.  484  The  pyramidalis  muscle  is  placed  in  the  abdo- 
minal wall  close  aoove  the  pubes. 
b.  Erron.  for  os  fnibis,  the  pubic  bone:  =  PuBisi. 
1871   NICHOLSON  Palxont.  301  The  pelvic  arch,  .consists 
[on  each  side]  of  three  pieces — the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes 
— which  are  usually  anchylosed  together. 

O.  Erron.pl.  of  PUBIS  (in  sense  i)(or  ossapubis. 

1841  RAMSBOTHAM  Oostetr.  Med.  29  In  the  female . .  the  rami 

of  the  ischia  and  pubes  are  smoother  on  their  inner  surface. 

187*  MIVART  Eletn.  Anat.  190  In  Reptiles  we  find  a  pair  of 

separate  bones,  usually  called  the  pubes. 

t3.  =  PUBERTY  i.   Obs. 

1637  T.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  143  After  bee 
at  tames  unto  the  age  which  they  call  Pubes. 

4.  Zool.  and  Bot.   =  PUBESCENCE  i,  3. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  III.  xxix.  j8  The  acquisition 
of  certain  organs,  Kc.  as  of  teeth,  pubes,  feathers,  &c.  1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  £f.r., /Vfcj. ..  J90/.,..a  term  for  the  kind  of 
down  on  the  leaves,  .of  certain  plants :  pubescence. 

Pubescence  (pi«be-sens).  [a.  F.  pubescence 
(  -  med.L.  pfibiscentia  in  Du  Cange) :  see  PUBES- 
CENT and  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  arriving  at  puberty ; 
also  =  PUBERTY  i. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  iv.  xii.  316  Solon  divided 
it  into  ten  Seplenaries,  because  in  every  one  thereof  a  man 
received  some  sensible  mutation,  in  the  first  is  Dedentition 
or  falling  of  teeth :  in  the  second  Pubescence.  1829-34 
Good's  Stttdy  Mtd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  91  Young  men  when  entering 
upon  or  emerging  from  pubescence. 

2.  Bot.  The  soft  down  which  grows  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  many  plants ;  the  character  or  con- 
dition of  being  pubescent  or  downy. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xviii.  (1765)  sir  Pubescence .. 
is  an  Armature,  by  which  Plants  are  defended  from  external 
Injuries.  1830  LINULEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  151  Herbaceous 
plants,.. with  a  simple  pubescence.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  388  Marrnbium. . .  Hoar)-,  pubescence  almost  woolly. 

3.  Zool.  The  soft  down  which  occurs  upon  certain 
parts  of  various  animals,  esp.  insects. 

i8«6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Enlomoi  IV.  xliv.  203  In  this  disease 
when  the  animal  (flesh-fly]  is  dead.. its  almost  invisible 
pubescence  grows  into  long  hairs.  1853  KANE  Grinned 
Ejcp.  xxx.  (1856)  261  The  downy  pubescence  of  the  ears. 

tPube'SCCncy.  Ots.  [ad. med.L. pfibiscentia: 
see  prec.  and  -E.NCY.]  The  quality  or  stage  of  being 
pubescent,  puberty. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  50  Maturation, 
from  crude  pubescency  unto  perfection.  1684  tr.  Hotel's 
Merc.  Comfit,  iv.  116  The  Genuine  Teeth,  which  first 
appear  before  Pubescency. 


PUBESCENT?. 

Pubescent  (piwbe-sent),  a.  (sb.~)  [a.  F.  pubes- 
cent (1516  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  pubescens, 
-ent-,  pres.  pple.  ol pubesc-lre  to  become  downy  or 
hairy,  to  attain  puberty,  to  ripen,  flourish ;  inceptive 
verb  f.  pubes  PUBES.] 

1.  Arriving  or  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

1646  SIR  T  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  210  That  women 
are  menstruant,  and  men  pubescent,  at  the  year  of  twice 
seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual  truth.  1811-34  Good  s  Study 
jlfeii.(ed.  4)  IV.  86  Occurring,  not  only  in  pubescent,  but 
even  adult  males.  . 

2.  Bot.  and  Zoo!.  Having  pubescence;  covered 
with  short  soft  hair;  downy. 

IT«O  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  i.  xiv.  (1765)  37  Pubescent,  downy. 
1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  347  Antenna;  filiform  or 
setaceous ;  body  pubescent.  1837  HESPREY/.V/.  §  98  A  pubes- 
cent surface  is  covered  closely  with  short  soft  hairs. 

will,  and  especially  feeling. 

Pubic  (pi«'bik),  a.   [f.  PUBES  +  -ic.]   Of,  per- 


rio  The  posterior  pubic  ligament.. uniting  the  pubic  bones 
posteriorly.  1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anal.  179  The  pubis,  or 
pubic  bone,  forms  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh-socket. 

Pubi'gerous,  a.  Anal.  [f.  L.fuoi-,  stem  of 
PUBES  +•  -GEBOUS.J  Bearing  downy  hairs. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1893  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Fnbio-f  assumed  combining  form  of  PUBES  (of 
which  the  L.  stem  is  actually  pubi-}. 

This  appears  to  be  the  usual  form  in  modern  L.  anatomical 
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was  no  taste  in  the  public  mind  to  restrain  vague  imagina- 
tions.    1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  II.  457/2  It  may  be  said 
that  there  are  contracts  which  ought  to  be  declared  void 
for   reasons   of  public   policy,  or,   to    use  a  more  correct 
expression..,  reasons  of  public  utility.     1904  Whitaker's 
Almanac  409/2    Public   Record   Office,   Chancery   Lane,    j 
Contains  a  collection  of  the  National  Records  since  noo. 
Mod.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  public  holiday. 
2.  Phrases  from  i. 

a.  In  various  phrases  (mostly  obsolete)  render- 
ing or  suggested  by  L.  respublica,  as  -^public  state, 
f  thing  (also  t  thing  public),  the  commonwealth 
or  state ;  public  good,  weal  (also  ^good  or  weal 
public),  public  wealth,  the  common  or  national 
good  or  well-being ;  f  the  commonwealth  or  state  ; 
also  t  common  public  •=  common  good.  Cf. 


•urethra!.  But  in  Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1890  only  the 
corresponding  forms  in  PUBO-  are  given  as  Eng.,and  in^'rf. 
Sac.  Lex.  1895  most  of  those  \nfubio-  are  referred  lojiubo-. 

Pubiotomy  (piiibiplomi).  Surg.  [f.  PUBIO-  + 
-TOMY.]  The  operation  of  section  through  the 
symphy sis  pubis,  esp.  in  obstetric  practice. 

1880  ALLBUTT  &  PLAYFAIR  Syst.  Gynaecology  634  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  article  to  deal  with  symphisiotomy, 
pelviotomy,  and  pubiotomy. 

Fubis  (pitt'bis).  [In  sense  i  short  for  L.  os pubis 
the  bone  of  the  groin;  in  sense  2,  variant  of  PUBES.] 

1.  That  portion  of  the  innominate  bone  which 
forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilletneau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  32  b/2  We  . . 
place  the  Boxes  on  the  bone  Pubis  in  the  rlanckes.  [1693 
tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pubis  <7j,..the  share 
Bone.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Coxae  Os,  In  Infants  it  consists 
of  three  Bones,  viz.  Ilium,  Ischium,  and  Os  Pubis.]  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Innominatum,  Os  Innominatum  . . 
composed  of  three  bones  ;  viz.  the  ilium,  the  pubis  and  the 
ischium,  only  connected  by  cartilages.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  AT 
yV^M'UBss)  61  The  pubis  and  ischium  on  each  side  have 
coalesced  with  the  ilium  to  form  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
widely-perforated  acetabulum. 

2.  Erroneously  -  PUBES  2. 

1681  tr.  WiUif  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Pubis,  that  part 
of  the  privy-parts,  where  the  hair  grows,     x&oo  Hied.  Jrnl. 
IV.  164  If  1  could  succeed  in  bringing  the  occiput  to  the 
pubis.    1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)  18  Applied 
to  the  pubis  as  a  poultice. 
Puble,  obs.  variant  of  PEBBLE. 
Publes,  -lesch,  obs.  forms  of  PUBLISH. 
Public  (ptf'blik),  a.  (se.)    Forms :  a.  5-6  pub- 
lyke, 5-7  -ike,  -ique,  6  -ieque,  -yoke,  -yque,  6-7 
-ioke,  Sc.  -iote,  6-8  -ick,  7  -iq,  6-  public.    0. 
5  puplik,  7  -icke,  -ique.     [ME.  publike,  -ique, 
a.  F.  public  (1311  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. public- 
us, in  early  L.  poplicus,  f.  poplus  (later  popul-us) 
PEOPLE.    (The  change  to  piiblicus  appears  to  have 
taken  place  under  the  influence  of  pubes,  in  the 
sense  '  adult  men',  '  male  population'.)] 
In  general,  and  in  most  of  the  senses,  the  opposite 
of  PMVATE. 

The  varieties  of  sense  are  numerous  and  pass  into  each 
other  by  many  intermediate  shades  of  meaning.  The  exact 
shade  often  depends  upon  the  substantive  qualified,  and  in 
some  expressions  more  than  one  sense  is  vaguely  present ; 
in  others  the  usage  is  traditional,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter, 
mine  in  what  sense  precisely  the  thing  in  question  was 
originally  called  '  public  '. 

I.  Pertaining  to   the  people  of  a  country  or 
locality. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  as  a  whole ;  that 
belongs  to,  affects,  or  concerns  the  community  or 
nation  ;  common,  national,  popular. 

"5>3  Bradskatu's  SI.  Werburge,  An  other  Baladc  to 
auctour  ao  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  201  One  of  thy  clientes..Hath 
chaunged  newly,  o  mayde..Thy  legende  latine  to  our 
language  publique.  1563  WINJET  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  21  To 
.  .confound  all,  oayth  pnuat  and  publict,  buy th  hallowit  and 
prophane.  1370-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  7  So 
that  they  be  well  employed,  both  in  the  publique  service, 
and  in  their  own  particular.  1631  SANDERSON  Sernt.  Ep. 
Ded.,  Who.  .can  out  of  private  wrongs  worke  publike  good. 
1657  HEYLIN  Hist.  Ref.  I.  ii.  23  The  publique  Liturgy  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkevenot's  Trav. 
i.  241  In  the  month  of  November  there  was.. at  Caire..a 
publick  Rejoicing,  because  the  Turks  had  taken  two  Castles 
in  Hungary.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl.  xviii.  §9  These 
may  be  termed  public  offences  or  offences  against  the  State. 
1811  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  19  At  this  period  there 


andordreof  welle puplike.  _-,,.  _w__ 
The  Emperour  Lucyus.  .Dictatour  or  procurour  of  the 
publyke  wele  of  Rome.  1473  Bk.  Noblesse  Title,  The 
avauncyng  and  preferryng  the  comyn  publique  of  the 
Royaumes  of  England  and  of  Fraunce.  1483  Grants 
Edw.  (-'(Camden)  p.  xliH,  The  fyrst  institucion  of  the  thynge 
public  there  made  by  Romulus.  1490  CA.XTON  Eneydos  vii. 
33  He.. that  for  his  partyculer  wele  wyll  leue  y"  publike  & 
comyn  wele.  1338  BALE  Thre  Lames  170  A  great  occasyon 
of  peace  and  publyque  welth.  a  1618  F.  GREVIL  Inquis. 
Fame  i,  Hon.  viii.  Poems  (1633)  II.  54  It  therefore  much  con- 
cerneseach  publike  State  To  hoyse  these  costlesse  sayles  up 
to  the  Skye.  1631  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  IfaiMnfl  Unltappy 
I'rosperitie  180  The  affaire  ..  is  of  so  great  consequence, 
that . .  the  weale-publike  is  either  shaken,  or  confirmed.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  867  To  the  public  good  Private  respects 
must  yield.  1737  DYER  Fleece  it.  Poems  (1761)  102  To  the 
public  weal  Attentive  none  he  [Jason]  found. 

b.  Public  (formerly  common}  act,  bill,  statute :  a 
parliamentary  act  or  bill  which  affects  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  cf.  PRIVATE  a.  7  b. 

1678  Publick  Bills  [see  PRIVATE  a.  7  b].  1763  BLACK-STONE 
Cfiiuii.  I.  Introd.  iii.  85  Statutes  are  either  general  or  special, 
public  or  private.  A  general  or  public  act  is  an  universal 
rule,  that  regards  the  whole  community.  1863  H.  Cox 
Instil,  i.  iv.  19  Of  modern  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  principal 
division  is  \nlo  public  znA  private. 

c.  Public  office  :  a  building  or  set  of  buildings 
used  for  various  departments  of  civic  business,  in- 
cluding the  POLICE  OFFICE  (q.  v.),  judicial,  police, 
and  coroner's  courts,  the  meeting-place  of  the  local 
authority,  the  departments  of  municipal  officials,  etc. 

1791  Act  32  Geo.  Ill,  c.  53  S  3  A  certain  Publick  Office 
within  the  Liberty  of  Westminster  known  by  the  Name  of 
The  Public  Office  in  Bow  Street.  1826  Hone's  Every-Day 
Bk.  I.  768  On  the  8th  of  June,  1825,  a  publican.. was 
charged  at  the  Public  Office,  Bow-street,  by  Mr.  John 
Francis  Panchaud,  a  foreigner.  1839  [see  POLICE  COURT]. 
1885  J.  T.  BUNCE  Hist.  Corp.  Birmingham  II.  547 
Formerly,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  Council  House,  the 
Town  Council  met  at  the  Public  Office,  and  the  Borough 
Surveyor's  department  was  established  there,  as  also  were 
the  offices  for  the  police.  1891  B'ham  Daily  Gaz.  2  Mar.  7/8 
Birmingham  Public  Office.  First  Court.— Saturday. 

d.  (t  The}  public  opinion  :  the  opinion  of  the 
mass  of  the  community :  see  OPINION  si.  I  b. 

3.  Done  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole ;  authorized  by,  acting  for,  or 
representing,  the  community. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  61  He  should  be  con- 
strained  to  stand  to  the  publique  judgement  appointed 
by  you.  1611  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  248  Those  grand 
duties,  and  publique  performances  of  Polity,  or  of  Pietie. 
1637  Scotch  Prayer  Bk.,  Communion  Rubric,  For  the 
decent  furnishing  of  that  Church,  or  the  publike  relief 
of  their  poore.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Piem's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799)  III.  5:5  To  return  to  our  public  Assem- 
blies. . .  Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
and  wisdom  of  a  deliberative  Assembly  than  acclamation. 
1839-77  Public  prosecutor  [see  PROSECUTOR  3).  i87jri9oi 
Public  prosecution  [see  PROSECUTION  5  dj.  1890  LD.  ESHER 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  I, XIII.  734/1  A  public  prosecution, 
ordered  by  an  official  of  the  Crown,  for  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  public  object. 

b.  In  the  ancient  universities :  Belonging  to, 
made  or  authorized  by,  acting  for  or  oh  behalf  of, 
the  whole  university  (as  distinguished  from  the 
colleges  or  other  constituents)  :  as  public  disputa- 
tion, examination,  lecture,  schools,  hall,  theatre, 
library ;  public  orator,  lecturer,professor,  reader,  etc. 


PUBLIC. 

Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  205  D' John  Wilson,  the  public  professor 
[of  Music],  the  best  at  the  lute  in  all  England,  1731  Ordi. 
nationes  in  Laudian  Code  (1888)  Appx.  320  The  Public 
Librarian.  Ibid.,  The  University  Orator.,  to  make  a  Speech 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Benefactors  to  the  University  in 
the  Public  Theatre  once  in  the  year.  1773  [J.  NAPLETON] 
(title)  Considerations  on  the  public  exercises  for  First  and 
Second  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  1810  Oxf. 
Univ.  Cal.  56  The  Public  Examinations  are  held  twice  a 
year.  Ibid.,  A  testimonial  will  be  given  him  by  one  of  the 
Public  Examiners.  1814  DYER  Hist.  Univ.  Camb.  I.  247 
You  enter  the  quadrangle  that  forms  the  public  schools 
through  the  portico  of  the  public  library.  1861  Oxf.  Uni-v. 
Cal.  134  The  First  Public  Examination  before  the  Moderators, 
..the  Second  Public  Examination  before  the  Public  Ex- 
aminers. [So  1909.]  1900  Cambr.  Univ.  Cal.  683  Unless  the 
Fellow  hold  the  office  of  Professor,  Public  Orator,  Regis- 
trary,  or  Librarian  in  the  University. 
4.  That  is  open  to,  may  be  used  by,  or  may  or  must 
be  shared  by,  all  members  of  the  community;  not 
restricted  to  the  private  use  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons ;  generally  accessible  or  available ;  generally 
levied  (as  a  rate  or  tax).  Also  (in  narrower  sense), 
That  may  be  used,  enjoyed,  shared,  or  competed 
for,  by  all  persons  legally  or  properly  qualified. 

Sometimes  involving  the  sense,  Provided  or  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  and  under  public  control :  as  in  public 
elementary  school,  and  often  in  public  baths,  public  library, 
public  park,  and  the  like.  A  thing  may  also  be  '  public  at 
once  in  senses  4  and  5,  zspublic  •worship,tyc  in  i,  3,  4  and  5, 
as  public  meeting.  See  also  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  in  various 
senses. 

1341  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  6  Xenocrates. . 
readynge  a  publique  lecture  in  philosophie.  1361  T.  HOBY  tr. 


__.. special  desigr. 

Bodleian  Library,  Sheldonian  Theatre,  etc.  In  others  the 
adj.  is  now  often  taken  to  mean  '  open  to  all  members  of 
the  university'  or  even  'open  to  the  public  generally1,  as 
in  4,  or  '  performed  publicly '  as  in  5. 

1 1522  Camb.  Univ.  Stat.  (Docmls.  of  Commission,  1852, 1. 
43i),>Statuimus  ordinamus  et  volumus  ut  unus  aliquis  orator 
publicus  eligatur.]  1550  UDALL  tr.  P.  Martyr  (title),  A  dis- 
course or  traictise  of  Petur  Martyr . .  the  publyque  reader  of 

I  diuinitee  in  the  Uniuersitee  of  Oxford.  1614  in  Wiljis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  III.  35  There  is  an  intention  of  erecting  a 
new  publique  library  in  Cambridge  in  imitation  of  that  of 

i  Oxford.  [1636  Corf  us  Statut.  Univcrs.  Oxon.,  Tit.  in.  f  i 
(i888)<Cum..conducat  ut  Scholares  non  solum  sub  publico 
sed  etiam  sub  privato  regimine  contineantur ;  Statutum  est 

I    quod  omnes  Scholares  . .  in  aliquod  Collegium  vel  Aulam 

'  admittantur.  Ibid.  Tit.  iv,  De  Lectoribus  Publicis.  —  Tit. 
vi.  i.  §  3  In  Scholis  Artium  publicis  Disputationes .  .habeantur. 
—  Tit.  xvn. 'vii,  De  Publico  Universitalis  Oratore.]  1645 
Public  orator  of  the  University  (see  ORATOR  5].  1656  WOOD 


and  other  publique  buildings.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  77 
Each  Church  hath  a  little  market  place .  .and  a  publike  Well. 
1644  Direct.  Publ.  Worship  Title-p.,  The  Publique  Worship 
of  God.  1635  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  ti  In  publique 
assemblies,  if  the  weaker  party  can  so  subsist  as  not  to  be 
conquered,  it  conquers  in  reputation.  1707  CHAMBERLAYNE 
Pres.  St.  Eng,  in.  xi.  386  A  fair  publick  Library  free  for 
all  Strangers  in  Term-time.  1793  SMEATON  Edj'stone  L. 
§  59  His  property  was  sold  at  public  biddings.  1819  Sporting 
Mag.  IV.  2ii  There  was  a  public  road,  right  from  our 
place  to  that  of  our  '  salesman '.  1811-30  LD.  COCKBURN 
Mem.  vi.  ( 1 856)  346  We  were . .  very  angry,  and  had  recourse 
to  one  of  these  new  things  called  public  meetings. . . 
It  was  held  on  the  2d  of  December  1817.  1835  Act  18  S/ 
19  Viet.  c.  122  §  3  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  .. 
the  following  terms  shall  have  the  respective  meanings 
herein-after  assigned  to  them.  . .  '  Public  building '  shall 
mean  every  building  used  as  a  church,  chapel,  or  other 
place  of  public  worship;  also  every  building  used  for 
purposes  of  public  instruction ;  also  every  building  used  as 
a  college,  public  hail,  hospital,  theatre,  public  concert  room, 
public  ball  room,  public  lecture  room,  public  exhibition 
room,  or  for  any  other  public  purposes.  1904  Daily  Ckron. 
23  Jan.  5/2  On  January  23,  1840,  the  first  public  baths  in 
London,  those  at  St.  Martin's-m-the-Fields,  were  opened. 
1008  Dec.  21  Act  8  Edw.  VII,  c.  66  §  i  An  act  to  prevent 
disturbance  of  Public  Meetings. . .  §  2  This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Public  Meeting  Act,  1908. 

b.  Public  education,  education  at  school,  as 
opposed  to  being  '  privately  educated ' ;  also  edu- 
cation at  a  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  as  distinguished  from 

a  private  school. 

1381  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  183  Of  pnuate 
and  publike  education,  with  their  general!  goods  and  illes. 
1797  GODWIN  Enauirer  I.  vii.  59  Public  education  is  best  for 
.  .a.  .healthful  mind.  1833  ARNOLD  Lit.  15  Apr.  in  Stanley 
Life  (1845)  I.  421  Public  education  is  the  best  where  it 
answers. . .  I  should  certainly  advise  anything  rather  than 
a  private  school  of  above  thirty  boys. 

o.  Professionally  at  the  service  of  the  public  : 
as  a  tradesman,  dealer,  etc. 

-1815  Greenhouse  Comp.  I.  244  A  public  dealer  can  always 
afford  to  keep  up  a  finer  display  of  plants . .  than  any  private 
gentleman  whatever. 

d.  Public  woman,  t  commoner :  n  prostitute  ; 
=  common  woman  (COMMON  a.  6  b). 

1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  Voy.  it.  xix.  56  b,  [He] 
caused  to  be  clothed  two  publique  Turkish  women,  with 
very  rich  apparrell.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  73  Oh,  thou 
publicke  Commoner.  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius"  Voy. 
Ambass.  287  To  banish  thence  all  the  publick  Women. 
1891  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  194  The  houses  of  the 
1  public  women  '  (as  they  are  still  styled  in  modern  places). 

6.  Open  to  general  observation,  sight,  or  cogni- 
zance; existing,  done,  or  made  in  public;  manifest; 
not  concealed.  Also  of  an  agent :  Acting  in  public. 

a  1348  HALL  Chron.,  Rick.  Ill  28  b,  Ther  inwarde  grudge 
could  not  refrayne  but  crye  out  in  places  publike,  and 
also  priuate.  1337  N.T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  \.  19  A  publike 
exemple  of  infamie.  1397  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  \.  xix.  I  2  The 
Church, by  her  publike  readingof  the  BookeofGod.preacheth 
onely  as  a  witnesse.  1641  BKOME  Jov.  Crrw  ii.  i,  Will  you 
up  to  the  hill-top  of  sports . .?  No,  that  will  be  too  publique 
for  our  Recreation.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  10  F  7  I  he 
Count  de  Mellos..had  made  his  Publick  Entry  into  that 
City  with  much  State.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  23  A  cer- 
tain  awkwardness  and  difficulty  in  the  public  utterance  of 
thought.  . 

t  b.  Easily  seen,  conspicuous,  prominent.  Obs. 

1397  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaii's  Fr.  Chirurg.  29  b/2  The  ninth 
[vein]  is  very  publique,  lyinge  in  the  necke,  and  is  called  the 
lugularis  vayne. 
t  c.  Of  a  person  :  That  is  before  the  public.  Obs. 

1630  HUBBERT  Pitt  Formality  19  He  is  not  so  openly 
manifested  to  be  wicked  as  the  publike  profane  person. 
1711  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  287, 1  was  not  so  public  here 


.  , 

as  to  be  very  well  known.  1717  P.  WALKER  Life  Cameron 
in  Biog.  Presb.  (1827)  294  Mr.  George  Barclay.. was  very 
publick  at  that  Time,  and  had  his  Hand  at  many  a  good 
Turn. 


PUBLIC. 

d.  Of  a  book,  writing,  etc. :  (chiefly  in  phr. 
made  public)  Made  accessible  to  all ;  published  ; 
in  print.  1  06s.,  or  merged  in  5. 

a  1641  Br.  MOUNTACU  Acts  t,  Man.  iii.  (1643)  159  The 
Prophets,  whose  writings  were  publiquc.and  extant  amongst 
the  Jews.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  Ep.  Ded..  Your  Legacy 
of  Husbandry  (and  other  pieces  made  pubfique  by  your 
means).  171*  HEARSE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  V.  264  Dr.  South 
..bath  many  publick  Works  extant.  1777  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Amtr.  (1783)  II.  451  The  first  of  his  dispatches  has 
never  been  made  public. 

6.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in  the  affairs  or 
service  of  the  community;  csp.  of  a  person:  occupy- 
ing an  official  or  professional  position  ;  also,  hold- 


.  . —  _.uy  of 

all  Nobihtie  and  Gentlemen,  but  also  of  euerie  publike 
person.  1654  TRAPP  Comin.  Esra  i.  5  Men  of  publike 
places.  1783  JOHNSON  in  Harwell  (1887)  IV.  178  With  how 
little  real  superiority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent 
figure  in  publick  life.  1817  fart.  Deb.  10  July,  The  com- 
munity at  large,  who  knew  Mr.  Ponsonby  only  asa  public  man. 
1861  EARL  RUSSELL  in  Tinas  16  Oct.,  When  I  embarked 
in  public  life.  lopi  Westm.  Gal.  11  Dec.  1/3  Public  men 
are  made  for  public  affairs,  not  public  affairs  for  public  men. 
b.  Public  notary,  notary  public:  see  NOTARY  sb. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  in  the  capacity  in 
which  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  community, 
as  opposed  to  his  private  capacity;  official. 

1538  STARKEY  England  \.  ii.  61  Both  in  the  pryuate  and 
publyke  slate  of  euery  man.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  i.  307  Two 
publick  servants  of  the  king  were  there.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  10  p  i  Effects,  .upon  the  publick  and  private 
Actions  of  Men.  1713  BUTLER  Serin,  v.  80  Every  man  is  to 
be  considered  in  two  capacities,  the  private  and  publick. 
1864  [see  PRIVATE*.  6]. 

8.  Devoted  or  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare;  public-spirited,  patriotic.  Now 
chiefly  in  b.  public  spirit. 

1607  NORUEN  Sura.  Dial.  v.  200  Some  will  be  peruerse, 
and  wilful,  and  hinder  the  best  publike  action  that  is.  165* 
HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  n.  78  Known  to  be  a  good 
Patriot,  and  of  a  publike  soul.  1665  DRYDEN  &  HOWAKU 
Indian  Queen  IV.  i,  Would  it  not  breed  Grief  in  your  public 
heart  to  see  her  bleed  V  1847  EMERSON  Retr.  Men,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  370  Napoleon  had  been  the  first  man  of  the 
world,  if  his  ends  had  been  purely  public. 

b.  i«J4   WHIT-LOCK  Zootomia  382  Private  Persons  will] 


Spirit  the  Age  has  produced.  1803  CV/«<wSept.  107, 1  am  not 
influenced  by  motives  of  private  revenge,  but  by  a  public 
spirit.  1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xxiii.  167  Discretion, 
knowledge  of  mankind,  public  spirit,  a  spirit  of  justice. 

II.  9.  With  extended,  international,  or  universal 
reference,      a.  Of  or   pertaining   to   the   nations 
generally,  or  to  the  European,  Christian,  or  civi- 
lized nations,  regarded  as  a  single  community; 
general ;  international ;  esp.  in  public  law. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's  Comm.  304  A  publique  war  was 
attempted  against  the  Barbarians.     1581  HAMILTON  Cath. 
'J'raictise  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  103  Quhat  vther  nor    j 
the  Romane  kirk . .  be  public!  concilis  hcs  condemnit  all  here- 
tikes.   1665  BOYLE  OoriU.  tf{/?.  iv.  xvii.  (1848)  274  For  almost    I 
all  the  publique  Quarrels  in  Christendome.     1793  BURKE 
Prts.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  18:16  VI  I.  99  In  contradiction  to  the    ' 
whole  tenour  of  the  publick  law  of  Europe.     1841  ALISON 
Hist.  Europe  (1850)  XIII.  xcii.  §  68.  552  A  declaration  was 
..signed  by  all  the  powers.. which. .proscribed  Napoleon 
as  a  public  enemy,  with  whom  neither  peace  nor  truce  could 
be  concluded.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  9  Races 
separated  from  each  other  by  seas  and  mountains  acknow- 
ledged, .a  common  code  of  public  law. 

b.  Of,   pertaining,   or  common  to  the  whole 
human  race ;  =  COMMON  a.  I  b.  rare. 

1653  H.  WHISTLER  Upshot  Inf.  Baptisme  3  Whereby  the 
guiltmesse  of  Adams  sinne  (as  the  publique  Trustee  for 
Man-kind)  originally  tainleth  Children.  1697  DRYDEN  Vire. 
Georr.i.  630  The  Sun. .In  Iron  Clouds  conceal'd  the  Pub- 
lick  Light.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4  It.  NoteMs.  (1873)  I. 
44  Enjoying  the  public  sunshine  as  if  it  were  their  own 
household  fire. 

III.  10.   Comb.,  as   (from  8)  public-hearted, 
public-minded  (Webster  1828),  adjs.;  hence  public- 
hcartcdncss,  public-mindedness ;  public-voiced  adj. 
Also  PUBLIC-SPIRITED. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  vt.  §  246  Their  publick. 
heartedness,  and  joynt  concernment  in  the  good  Cause. 
1691  SOUTH  Strni.  (1697)  I.  412  By  the  publick-mindedness 
of  particular  Persons.  i7S7DYER/V««  n.  Poems  (1761)  105 
Public-hearted  Roe.Faithful, sagacious,  active,  patient, bras'e. 
B.  sb.  (the  adj.  used  absolutely  or  elliptically). 

1.  t  *•  The  community  or  people  as  an  organized 
body  ;  the  nation,  the  ^tate  ;  the  commonwealth ;   ! 
the  interest  or  well-being  of  the  community  ;  =  L.    ' 
res  pftblica.     Usually  construed  as  singular.  Obs. 

1611  BIBLC  Trans!.  Pref.  2  Whosoeuer  attempteth  any 
thing  for  (he  publike.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  v.  vi,  Hee's 
scarce  n  friend  vnto  the  publike.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War. 
Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  92  For  the  better  furtherance  of  the 
service  of  the  publict.  1673  R*Y  Joum.  Low  C.,  Venice 
154  Though  the  public  be  not  so  rich  as  it  hath  been,  yet  will 
it  soon  recover  itself.  1699  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1711)  II.  i. 
in.  iii.  63  In  a  civil  State  or  Publick,  we  see  that  a  virtuous 
Administration,  .b  of  the  highest  service.  1764  BURN  Poor 
Laws  209  Sustained,  not  at  the  expence  of  such  parish  or 
place,  nor  of  the  county,. .but  of  the  publick,  to  be  paid  out 
of  some  such  rate  as  the  land  tax.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
IV.  xi.  131  If  both  these  points  are  against  the  defendant, 
the  offence  against  the  public  is  complete. 
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b.  The  community  as  an  aggregate,  but  not  in 
its  organized  capacity ;  hence,  the  members  of  the 
community. 

In  the  latter  sense  now  usually  const,  as  plural. 

1665  UOVLS  Occas.  Reft.  Pref.  (1848)  9  The  favourable 
Reception  that  the  public  has  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  what 
has  been  presented  it.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  258  P  i 
Another  Project  which.. will  give  the  Publick  an  Equiva. 
lent  to  their  full  Content.  17*1  Cow  PER  Let.  to  J.  Neu-ton 

5  Mar.,  One  would  wUh,  at  first  setting  out,  to  catch  the 
public  by  the  ear,  and  hold  them  by  it  as  fast  as  possible. 
i?9«  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  ii.  Wks.  VIII.  257  The  publick  is 
the  theatre  for  mountebanks  and  impostors.     1808  Times 

6  "P-J,'1!*   Nobility,  Gentry,  and   the  Public,  are  re- 
spectfully informed,  that  [etc.J.      1811-30   LD.  COCKBURN 
Mem.  vi.  (1856)  371  There  was  a  feeble  murmur  against  the 
ejection  of  what  the  few  murmurers  termed  '  The  Public  '. 


•    408/1  The  public  and  the  Profession  were  alike  urgent  in 
|    calling  for  sweeping  reforms. 

t  O.  The  world  at  large,  mankind.     Cf.  the  adj. 
9  b.  Obs.  rare. 

1699  SHAPTESB.  Charac.  (1711)  II.  L  n.  Hi.  30  The  Mind 
..readily  discerns  the  Good  and  111  towards  the  Species  or 
Publick. 

2.  With  a  and  //.    A  particular  section,  group, 
or  portion  of  a  community,  or  of  mankind. 

1709  SHAFTESB.  C°4arof.  (1711)!.  n.  in.  ii.  in  They.. enjoy 
the  common  Good  and  Interest  of  a  more  contracted  Publick. 
1794  PALEY  Evid.  I.  i.  (1817)  29  That  general  disbelief. . 
which . .  prevailed  amongst  the  intelligent  part  of  the  heathen 
public.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbteomania  30  note ,  They 
would  make  no  impression  on  a  public  accustomed  to  quartos 
of  original  poetry  by  the  month.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biogr. 
Lit.  I.  iii.  49  A  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant  Extracts 
and  Anas,  form  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading 
public.  1843  RUSKIN  Arrows  o/Chace  (1880)  I.  21  There 
is  a  separate  public  for  every  picture,  and  for  every  book. 
1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  3  The  British  public 
will  not  long  ask  this  question  without  helping  itself  to  the 
answer.  1884  Manch,  Exam.  14  May  4/5  The  outside  public 

appear  disposed  to  take  Mr.  C at  his  own  valuation. 

1894  M.  G.  TARDE  in  Pop.  Sci  Monthly  XLV.  458  While 
it  is  the  most  capricious  of  publics  i  t  is  also  the  most  sneeplike. 

3.  In  public  :  a.  In  a  place,  situation,  condition, 
or  state  open  to  public  view  or  access;  openly, 
publicly :  opposed  to  in  private  ;   so  into  public 
(rare),     f  Also,  in  or  into  a  published  form,  in  or 
into  print  (obs.). 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  916  Nor  renne  fro  house  to 
house  to  convers  in  publike  [floss  in  comon  place].  1611 
SHAKS.  Wiat.  T.  n.  i.  197  Follow  vs,  We  are  to  speake  in 
publique.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman  156  Their  helpes  in  both 
publique  and  private,  being  few.  1641  T.  LECHFORD  Plain 
Dealnigl'o  Rdr.  (1867)  3,  I  have.. presumed  to  enter  into 
publique,  for  these  reasons.  1661  UOUUUC&r.  in  Arm. 
verse  17.  IL  ix.  (1669)  294/1  They  read  it  at  home,  and  hear  it 
prcacht  powerfully  in  the  publick.  1689  EVELYN  Let.  to 
Pepys  12  Aug.,  The  roome  where  he  us'd  to  eate  and  dine 
in  publiq.  1717  Svt\rr  Country  Post  2  Aug.,  Wks.  1755  HI. 
1.  177  They  having  of  late  appeared  very  much  in  publick 
together.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xxii.  119 
She  would  never  more  take  me  into  public.  1873  Act  36 
t,  37  Viet.  c.  89  J  13  The  inquiry  shall  be  held  in  pubfij 
before  an  officer. 
•(•  b.  In  a  public  or  collective  capacity.  Obs. 

i«S3  HOLCROFT  Procopius,  Persian  Wars  \.  8  Bestowing 
many  benefits  upon  their  City  in  publique,  and  on  particular 
men. 

4.  Short  for  PUBLIC  HOUSE,  colloq.  Cf.  PTJB. 

1709  Ckurchvi.  Ace.  St.  Dunstan's,  Canreri..  For  the    j 
Improvement    of  its    (the   newly-planted    tree's]  growth,    ' 
aiournd  to  the  publick  and  moistned  it  to  the  Root.     1799 
SOUTHEY  Let.  to  T.  Southey  5  Jan., '  What,  don't  you  keep 
a  public  ? '    1814  SCOTT  Keiigaunltel  ch.  xv,  He  is  a  states- 
man, though  he  keeps  a  public.     1840  ARNOLD  Jml.  23  July, 
in  Stanley  Life  (1845)  II.  App.  C.  426  Iron  foundries  and 
publics  have  no  connexion  with  mere  book  literature.  1863-5 
J.  THOMSON  Sunday  at  Hampsteadl.  ix,  We  can  take  our 
beer  at  a  public.     1809  SIR  A.  WEST  Recall.  I.  ii.  67  There 
was  a  '  public '  called  the  '  Half. Way  House  '. 
b.  attri/i.  Of  the  public  house. 

1756  WHITEFIELD  Life  t,  Jrnls.  3  My  Mother,  .kept  me 
in  my  tender  Years  from  intermeddling  in  the  least  with  the 
public  Business.  1807  CRABBE />a>-iM  Rrg.n.  124  He.  .Felt 
the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door.  1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  CAv*.xiii,  I  suppose  it  was  something  in  the  public  line. 

T  Public,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  obs.  f '.  publicque-r 
(in  Godef.)  or  ad.  L.  public-are,  (. pfiblic-iis  PDBLIC.] 
trans.  To  make  public,  to  publish. 

1487  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Ill  (1814)  II.  179/1  That  nane  of  |>ame 
tak  apoune  hand,  .to  public  or  vse  outer  bullis  or  processis 
purchest  or  to  be  purcnest.  1541  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II. 
424  */2  To  publicte  bis  constitutioune.  1570  LEVINS  Manip, 
122/37  To  publike,/*MVarf. 

t  Pu'blical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  PUBLIC  a. 
+  -AL.]  =  PUBLIC  a. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  248  per  suld  all  publicall  honor 
and  wurshup  scse  betwix  be  fadur  &  be  son. 

Publican  (pvblikan),  j<U  Forms:  a.  3-4 
pupp-,  puplicaue,  4-5  -an.  0.  4  publycan, 
4-7  publicane,  5-  publican,  [a.  F.  publicain 
(uth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  publican-us  a 
farmer-general  of  the  revenues,  later  a  tax-gatherer, 
f.  publicum  the  public  revenue,  neut.  of  pftblic-us 
PUBLIC.  IntheME.  form/«//»<v7«,a.OF./V>//»V,;H, 
a  by-form  influenced  by  pople,  puple,  PEOPLE  si.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  One  who  farmed  the  public  taxes ; 
hence,  a  tax-gatherer.  (Chiefly  in  Scriptural 
quotations  or  allusions.) 


PUBLICATE. 

I      «.  <•  iaoo  ORMIN  9295  Puplicaness  comenn  bcr,  All  himm 

I    10    wurrbenn    fullhlnedd.     a  laaj   Ancr.  R.    328  Schrifl 

i    schal  beon  edmod,  ase  was  be  Pupplicanec,  &  nout  ase  was 

1    be  Pharittwus.    c  1380  WYCLIP  Srriu.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  307  Whi 

etib  your  Maislir  wib  puplicans?    c  1440  York  Mytt.  xxv. 

414  Of  puplicam  sen  prince  am  I. 

f.  1340  Ayent.  175  ft  fariieus..onwor|>ede  bane  uubly- 
can.  ci3»6  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  rgn  (Harl.)  Such  was  p« 
confesMoun  of  be  publican  (to  3  texts;  Ellesm.,  Lansd., 
s'ld.  Puplican,  -e).  1548  UDALL  Erasiu.  Par.  Luke  iii.  12 
Publicans,  that  is  to  save,  the  customers  and  taken  vp  of 
lolles.  1596  SHAKS.  Afcrch.  V.  i.  iii.  42  How  like  a  fawn- 
ing publican  he  lookes.  1600  HOLLAND  l.hiy  xxv.  i.  545 
Tnecaplaine..had  bcene  aforetime  a  Publicane  or  farmer 
of  Ihe  citie  reuenues.  1853  ROBKXTSON  Serm.  Ser.  11.191  The 
publicans  were  outcasts  among  the  Jews,  because,  having 
accepted  the  office  under  the  Roman  government  of  col- 
lecting the  taxes  imposed  by  Rome  upon  their  brethren,  they 
•vere  regarded  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Israel.  i8«  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Callista  xvi.  (1881)  181  A  clerk,  .in  the  Officium 
of  the  society  of  publicans  or  collectors  of  annona. 

b.  trans/.  Any  collector  of  toll,  tribute,  customs, 
or  the  like.    Also_/fp. 

1644  MILTON  Artop.  (Arb.)64  Nothing  writt'n  but  what 
passes  through  the  custom-house  of  certain  Publicans  that 
have  the  tunaging  and  the  poundaging  of  all  free  spok'n 
truth.  1659  I  ER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  u.  v.  1 4.  122  We  are 
not  angry  with  Searchers  and  Publicans. .  :  but  when  they 
break  open  trunks,  and  pierce  vessels,  and  unrip  packs,  and 
open  sealed  letters.  185$  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  XL  III.  37 
Outrages  and  exactions  such  as  have,  in  every  age,  made 
the  name  of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  most  hateful. 
1893  Westm.  Cat.  2J  Apr.  2/1  Next  to  Drink,  ihe  greatest 
Publicans  of  the  British  Exchequer  are  Death  and  Gambling 
on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

1 2.  trans/.  One  who  is  regarded  as  '  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican'  (Matt,  xviii.  17) ;  one  cut  off 
from  the  church  ;  an  excommunicated  person. 

•303  R.  BRUNNE  Ifandl.  Synne  11649  A  publycan  ys,  yn 
oure  sawe,  A  synful  man,  oute  of  be  lawe.  c  1375  Sc.  Lee. 
Saints  x.  (Mathou)  12  Quha  in  hopyne  syne  is  lane,  pe 
ewangell  callis  'publicane'.  a  1631  CALDERWOOD  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  SocJ  II.  81  We,  not  one  or  two,  but  the 
whole  church,  must  hold  him  as  a  publicane;  that  is,  as 
one  cult  off  frome  the  bodie  of  Christ. 
8.  One  who  keeps  a  public  house;  a  licensed 
victualler ;  a  keeper  of  an  ale-house  or  tavern. 

1718  BAILEY,  Publican, . .  also  a  Keeper  of  a  publick 
House,  a  Victualler  or  Alehouse-keeper.  1744  N.  SALMON 
Pres.  St.  Universities  \.  416  It  seems  now  to  be  the  Busi- 
ness of  most  Publicans  to  propagate  Vice  and  Disorder. 
1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  II.  1033  An  action  by  a 
publican,  for  beer  sold.  sMi  Sat.  Rev.  23  Nov.  536  A  pro- 
found politician  in  the  eyes  of  a  metropolitan  publican. 
1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Ixi.  354  A  Urge  proportion 
of  the  publicans  carried  on  a  respectable  trade. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  publican  t  lede  (  =  race), 
sin,  state,  tenant ;  publican-ridden  adj. 

01300  Cursor  M.  13292  (Cott.)  O  puplicane  lede  was  he, 
And  als  a  man  o  gret  pousie.  a  i6$a  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc. 
viii.  387  No  extortioner,  nor  unjust,  nor  guilty  of  any  pub- 
lican-sins. 1685  BUNYAN  Pharisee  f,  Publican  Wks.  (1845) 
103  Love. .did  cover  with  silence  this  his  publican  state. 
1894  Westm,  Got,  ii  May  8/1  'A  priest-ridden  people  is  to 
be  pitied,  but  a  publican-ridden  people  is  to  be  despised.* 
1906  Ibid.  28  Mar.  2/1  To  say.. that  the  publican-tenant 
is  in  any  sense  a  free  agent  U  absurd. 

Hence  fPu-blican  v.  nonce-wd.,  trans,  to  treat 
or  regard  as  a  publican.    (Cf.  Luke  xviii.  10,  1 1.) 
1648  C  WALKER  Hist.  Independ.  I.  2  To  Pharisee  them- 
selves, and  Publican  all  the  world  besides  (cf.  PHARISEI  v.  J. 
FU'blican,  sb*  Eccl.  Hist.    Forms :  5  Popeli- 
can,  -quan,  7  Poblican,  6-  Publican.     [ME. 
popelican,  a.  OF.  popelican,  publican,  ad.  metl.I.. 
Pop(eyican-us,   fublicdn-us,    altered    from  med. 
Or.  nuuAixioW/s  (u-v)  PAULICIAN,  in  allusion  to, 
or  by  confusion  with,  I,,  publicanus  PUBLICAN  l.J 
A  name  applied  to  the  Paulicians  of  the  Sooth  of 
France  in  the  nth  c. 

(a  ISM  RALPH  OP  COGGESHALLE  Chron.  (Rolls)  122  Tern. 
poribus  Ludovici  regis  Franciac.qui  genuil  regcm  Philippum, 
cum  error  quorumdam  haereticorum  qui  vulgo  appellantur 
Publican!,  per  plures  provincias  Galliz  proserperet.  c  law 
MATT.  PARIS  (a<i  ann.  1236),  Gallice  etiam  dicuntur  ab  all. 
quibus  Popelicani.  ]  14*1  CAXTOM  Godefroy  xli.  80  N  ygh  by 
was  a  castel  right  strong,  wherin  alle  the  popeliquans  of  the 
lande  were  withdrawal.  Ibid,  lit  94  And  there  was  disputed 
ayenst  this  popelican.  1573  STOW  Ann.  (1592)  213  There 
came  into  England  30.  Germanes, ..who  called  themselues 
Publicans. . .  They  denyed  matrimony,  and  the  sacraments  of 
baptisme,  and  the  Lords  supper,  with  other  articles.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  IV.  180  The  Archbishops  of  Lyons 
and  Narbonne . .  sate  in  solemn  judgment  on  some,  it  should 
seem,  poor  and  ignorant  men  called  Publicans. 

Publicanism  po-blikaniz'm).    [f. PUBLICAN! 

+ -ISM.]  The  fact  or  profession  of  being  a 
publican:  in  quot.  1903,  antithetic  to  Pharisaism. 

1638  W.  SCLATER  Serm.  Experimental!  no  Amos  his 
mean  education ;  Matthew  his  Publicanisme ;  Paul  his  per- 
secution. 1903  D.  M'LP.AN  Stud.  Apostles  x.  145  We 
believe  the  utter  hollownets  of  Pharisaism  to  have  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  revolt  into  Publicanism  on  the  part  of 
some  Jews. 

t  Pu'blicate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L,  pubKcat-,  ppl. 
stem  oipublicare  to  PUBLISH.]  trans.  To  publish, 
make  publicly  known. 

1540  in  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  fY//  (1548)  246 b,  Many  other 
errors  holden,  saied,  publicated  and  taught  by  hym.  1659 
GAUDEN  Tears  o/  Ch.  I.  xiv.  115  Little  sins  in  them  [ihe 
Clergy],  (if  publicated)  grow  great  by  their  scandall  and 
contagion.  1745  FIELDING  True  Patriot  No.  7  Wks.  1775 
IX.  -too,  I  have  communicated  my  thoughts  to  you  thereon, 
which  you  may  suppress  or  publicateas  you  think  meet.  1808 


PUBLICATION. 

SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  66  The  'Monthly  Review   publi. 
cates  me  and  Duppa  as  being  one  D.  Manuel. 

Publication  (p»blik^-Jan).  Also  5  puppli- 
cacion.  [ME.  publicacion,  a.  OF.  publicadon 
(i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  in  mod.F.  publication, 
or  ad.  L.  pfiblicat ion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  pfiblicare 
to  PUBLISH.]  The  action  of  publishing,  or  that 
which  is  published. 

1.  The  action  of  making  publicly  known ;  public 
notification  or  announcement ;  promulgation. 


ad.  1553  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scat.  I.  140  io  mak  publi. 
catioun  and  intimatioun  heirof  at  the  marcatt  crossis.  1655 
Providence  (R.l.)  Rcc.  (1893)  II.  89  Ordred  y«ye  Publication 


BOOH 

Otsera.  Man  n.  iv.  375  The  l-uuiication  01  me  uospei  ID  us. 
Gentiles.  i8o»-u  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  II.  577 
Who  could  be  allowed  to  speak  of  secret  publication  ? 

b.  spec,  in  Law.  Notification  or  communication 
to  those  concerned,  or  to  a  limited  number  regarded 
as  representing  the  public.  Cf.  PUBLISH  ».  I  b. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  vi.  xiii.  223  The  ludge  may 
not..proceede  to  the  publication  of  the  testament,  vnlesse 
there  be  lawfull  proofe,  or  sufficient  prescription  for  the 
testators  death.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  S.V.,  In  Chancery., 
we  say  a  cause  is  come  to  Publication,  when  the  Plaintiff 
hath  exhibited  his  Bill,  the  Defendant  answered,  and 
witnesses  are  examined.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Coiimi.  IV.  xi. 
150  The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  is  a 
publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  1837  Act  i  Viet.  c.  26  §  13 
Every  will  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required  shall 
be  valid  without  any  other  publication  thereof.  1897  Daily 
News  21  Oct.  8/3  The  Law  of  Libel..  .A  man  may  tell  his 
wife  a  thing,  and  that  is  not  publication ;  or  he  may  tell 
his  next  door  neighbour,  and  that  is. 
2.  The  issuing,  or  offering  to  the  public,  of  a 
book,  map,  engraving,  photograph,  piece  of  music, 
or  other  work  of  which  copies  are  multiplied  by 
writing,  printing,  or  any  other  process ;  also,  the 
work  or  business  of  producing  and  issuing  copies 
of  such  works. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  216  My  bookes, . . with  the 
publication  of  which  you  charge  me  as  blameable.  1663 
BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  Pref.  (1848)  29,  I  should  not  be  desti- 
tuted of  a  very  just  Excuse  for  the  Publication  of  it  [this 
Treatise].  1786  COWPER  Let.  to  W.  Churchey  13  Dec.  (in 
Sotheby's  Catal.  29  Apr.  (1897)  21),  I  know  well  that  publi- 
cation  is  necessary  to  give  an  edge  to  the  poetical  turn. 
1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iv.  With  an  author's  anxiety  to 
rush  into  publication.  1001  Daily  Citron.  3  Sept.  3/2  Some 
publishers  think  that  to  deposit  the  usual  copies  required  by 
law  at  the  Public  Libraries  constitutes  publication. 

b.  A  work  published ;  a  book  or  the  like  printed 
or  otherwise  produced  and  issued  for  public  sale. 
The  first  quotation  may  belong  to  2. 
1638  COWLEY Poems  Pref.,  I  have  lost  the  Copy,.. which 
makes  me  omit  it  in  this  publication.     1780  JOHNSON^  in 
Bosmell  (1848)  656/2  One  instance.. of  a  foreign  publication 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  tillustre  Lockntan.  1790  PALEY 
Horse  Paul.  i.  7  They  were  originally  separate  publica- 
tions.    1831  D.  E.  WILLIAMS  Life fy  Corr.SirT.  Lawrence 
I.  141  Writers  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day. 
1846    McCuLLOCH  Ace.   Brit.  Empire   (1854)   I.  751   The 
diffusion  of  books  and  periodical  publications. 
1 3.  The  making  of  a  thing  public  or  common 
property ;  confiscation.  (A  Latinism.)  Obs.  rare. 

161 1  B.  JONSON  Catiline  I.  i,  The  rich  men . .  proscribed 
And  publication  made  of  all  their  goods.  1650  JER.  TAVLOR 
Holy  Living  iv.  viii.  304  To  redeem  maydens  from  pru.su- 
tution  and  publication  of  their  bodies. 
Publicatory  (pu'blikdtari,  -<*t9ri),  a.  rare. 
[f.  late  L.  publicdtor,  agent-n.  f.  publican  to 
PUBLISH  :  see  -ORY  2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  publi- 
cation ;  intended  for  publication. 

1702  Parl.  Orig.  Rights  Lower  Ho.  Convoc.  32  A  Man. 
date  Publicatory  of  Archbishop  Bancroft.  1830  Frasers 
Mag.  I.  131  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness  was  not  without 
publicatory  enticements. 

Publioe,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  publis,  PUBLISH. 
Public  house.     (Now  often  with  hyphen.) 
1.  A  building  belonging  or  open  to  the  com- 
munity at  large;   one  provided  for  some  public 
use  or  purpose ;  a  public  building.    06s.  exc.  with 
allusion  to  sense  2. 

1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  21  That  he 
was  the  firste  that  inuented  in  Greece  to  haue  publique  or 
common  houses  founded  at  the  charges  of  the  common 
welth.. where  the  sick  might  be  cured,  and  the  poore 


St.  Gt.  Brit.  ii.  i.  ii.  (1737)  310  The  Town  of  Glasgow  have 
built  a  new  Port,  and  named  it  Port-Glasgow,  with  a  large 
Publick- House.  1903  IVesttti.  Gaz.  4  Apr.  10/2  Lord  Ave- 
bury . .  said  there  were  now  public-houses  all  over  the  country, 
not  for  the  sale  of  beer,  but  for  the  use  of  books. 

2.  A  house  for  the  entertainment  of  any  member 
of  the  community,  in  consideration  of  payment. 
a.  An  inn  or  hostelry  providing  accommodation 
(food  and  lodging,  or  light  refreshments)  for 
travellers  or  members  of  the  general  public ; 
usually  licensed  for  the  supply  of  ale,  wines,  and 
spirits.  Now  commonly  merged  in  b. 

1669  WOOD  Life  26  June  (O.H.S.)  II.  163  He  wasasham'd 
to  go  to  a  publick  house  [for  his  meals],  because  he  was  a 
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senior  master,  and  because  his  relations  lived  in  Oxon.  1679 
PRANCE  Narr,  Pop.  Plot  12  Not  beeing  at  home,  but  at  a 
publique  House  hard  by.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  155  T  2 
Sir.  Spectator,  I  Keep  a  Coffee-house...  Good  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
. .  Say  it  is  possible  a  Woman  may  be  modest  and  yet  keep  a 
Publick-house.  1715  Royal  froclam.  5  Jan.  in  Land.  Gaz. 
No  5292/2  Taverns,  Chocolate  Houses,  Coffee  Houses,  or 
other  Publick  Houses.  1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  II.  151 
Every  night  they  were  entertained  by  private  families,  there 
being  no  public-houses  at  so  remote  a  distance.  1849  D.  J. 
BROWNE  Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  165  Fattening  some  of 
the  earliest  broods,  in  order  to  supply  public  houses,  and 
such  families  as  require  turkeys  early  in  the  season. 

b.  In  current  restricted  application :  A  house  of 
which  the  principal  business  is  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises ;  a  tavern. 

1768  FOOTE  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  n.  (1778)  33  Step  into 
the  first  publick-house  to  refresh  you.  iSia  COLERIDGE 
Lett.,  to  Southey  (1895)  598  A  large  public  house  frequented 
about  one  o'clock  by  the  lower  orders.  1814  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  4  Lucky  would  it  be  for  his  wife  and 
her  eight  children  if  there  were  no  public-house  in  the  land. 
1881  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XIV.  688/1  In  nearly  all  countries 
the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  public-houses  has  sub- 
jected them  to  a  much  more  rigorous  police  supervision  than 
ordinary  trades. 

1 3.  A  brothel.  Cf.  F.  maison  pubhque,  Ger. 
Sffentlicha  Haus.  Obs.  rare— '. 

1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  I.  87  Who  never  loses  sight 
of  her  till  she  is  picked  up  and  taken  to  a  public  house. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  v^public-liouse  club,  -keeper, 
licence,  parlour,  score,  sign,  trust,  etc. 

1704  in  Trott  Laws  Brit.  Plant.  Amer.  (1721)  256  No 
Publick  House-keeper  within  this  Province  [New  Jersey] 
shall  suffer  any  Person  or  Persons  to  tipple  and  drink  m 
his  House  on  the  Lord's  Day.  1715  (title)  The  Publick- 
House-Keeper's  Monitor.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  I.  ii.  PS 
The  landlord  was  . .  overwhelming  me  with  public-house 
ivility.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxvi,  They  talked 
ibout  them  over  their  pints  of  beer  at  their  public-house 
clubs.  1854  H.  SPENCER  in  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  July  143  Much 
as  public-house  scores  are  kept  now.  x88a  Encycl. Brit. 
(ed.  9)  690/1  [In  Ireland]  Public-house  licences  are  gener- 
ally held  by  shopkeepers.  1887  RUSKIN  Prscterita  II.  VL 
192  [He]  wanted  to  promote  himself  to  some  honour  or 
other  in  the  public-house  line.  1893  J.  ASHBY  STERRY 
Naughty  Girl  v,  He  would  have.. painted  tea-trays  and 
public-house  signs. 

Publicist  (ps-blisist).    [*.¥. publicist*  (i]6l 

in  Diet.  Acad.},  Ger.  publicist,  i.  L.  (Jus)  public- 
urn  public  law :  see  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  is  learned  in  '  public '  or  international 
law  (PUBLIC  a.  9)  ;  a  writer  on  the  law  of  nations. 

1792  BURKE  Fres.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  99  The  two 
German  courts  seem  to  have  as  little  consulted  the  publicists 
of  Germany,  as  their  own  true  interests.  1801  H.  C.  ROBIN- 
SON Diary  (1869)  I.  v.  113  A  distinguished  publicist,  to  use 
the  German  term,  the  eminent  political  writer  and  statesman 
Friedrich  Gentz.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  307 
The  cheapness  of  food  is. .justly  considered  by  Vattel,  and 
the  publicists,  as  a  chief  purpose  of  political  association. 
1861  N.  Brit.  Rev.  May  173  Plato  was  a  publicist  when  he 
wrote  the  Laws  and  the  Republic ;  Aristotle  was  a  publicist 
when  he  wrote  the  Politics ;.  .Machiavel  was  a  publicist  in 
the  Prince,  Hobbes  in  the  Leviathan,  Montesquieu  m  the 
'Esprit  des  Lois'.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  x.  (1876)  128 
Problems  which  baffle  the  publicist  and  amaze  the  economist. 

2.  loosely.  A  writer  on  current  public  topics;  a 
journalist  who  makes  political  matters  his  speciality. 

1833  Wcstm.  Rev.  Jan.  195  We  hear  of  editors,  reporters, 
writers  in  newspapers,  and  sometimes  '  publicists ',  a  nee- 
logical  term;  but  the  world.. does  not  assign  the  definite 
meanings  to  these  terms.  1863  S.  EDWARDS  Polish  Captivity 
1.78  Certain  German  publicists  point  with  an  air  of  triumph 
to  the  fact  that  Prussia  has  constructed  a  railroad  from 
Posen  to  Breslau.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  x.  §  2.  752 
The  hacks  of  Grub  Street  were  superseded  by  publicists 
of  a  high  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence. 

attrib.  1805  P.  MILYOUKOV  in  Athenxiim  6  JuIyas/3  The 
influence  of  the  publicist  polemics  of  the  year. 

Hence  Publici'stic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
publicists.  So  Pn-bUcism,  the  occupation  or  pro- 
fession of  a  publicist ;  public  journalism. 

1817  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  III.  150  To  divide  his  Bio- 
graphy, as  Moser  did  his  Publicistic  Materials,  into  separate 
letter-boxes.  1875  POSTE  Gaius  I.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  127  The 
political  or  publicistic  elements  of  civitas.  1885  Society  in 
London  279  He  has  taken  up  publicism  as  he  has  taken  up 
many  other  things.  1894  Athenxum  10  Nov.  634/2  Of 
publicistic  and  photographic  accounts  of  Japan.,  we  have 
more  than  enough. 

Publicity  (pobli-siti).  [ad.  f.publiciti  (a  1694 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  piiblicitas,  -tatem,  f. 
~L.piiblic-us  PUBLIC.]  The  quality  of  being  public ; 
the  condition  or  fact  of  being  open  to  public  ob- 
servation or  knowledge. 

1791  HAMILTON  tr.  Berthollet's  Dyeing  I.  Introd.  4  The 
sacrifices  it  makes  by  this  publicity,  are  amply  compensated 
by  the  advantages  it  derives  from  it.  a  1831  BENTHAM 
Draught  of  Code  iv.  Wks.  1843  IV.  316  Publicity  is  the 
very  soul  of  justice.  1841  D'lsRAELl  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  611 
The  studious  composed  their  works  without  any  view  to 
their  publicity.  1869  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  I.  89  The 
only  guarantee  of  public  honour  is  publicity,  for  the  only 
protection  rogues  have  is  secrecy. 

attrib.  1846  in  Daily  Chron.  19  Feb.  (1903)  5/1  [Marriott 
..in  the  year  1846  registered  as  an  article  of  utility  an] 
improved  publicity  omnibus.  1907  Instal.  News  Sept.  4/1 
The . .  fantastic  publicity  schemes  now  in  vogue. 

Publicly  (p»-bHkli),  adv.  [f.  PUBLICS.  -I-  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  public  manner  ;  in  the  presence  or  with 
the  knowledge  of  people  generally ;  with  pub- 
licity ;  in  public  ;  openly ;  without  concealment. 
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itfilsElfric'sTest.Antiq:t;tieT\t\z  p.,  Theauncient fayth 
.  .here  publikely  preached,  and  also  receaued  in  the  Saxons 
tyme.  1569  in  Dunlop  Con/ess.  (1722)  II.  637  Thereunto 
war  added  secret  Prayers  publictlie  made  within  the  Houses. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  130  Yet  once  againe  pro- 
cfaime  it  publikely.  1644  Direct.  Publ.  Worship  7  All  the 
Canonicall  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.,  shall  be 
publiquely  read  in  the  vulgar  Tongue.  1709  STEELE  Taller 
No  6  p  ii  The  Soldiers  murmured  publickly  for  Want  of 
Pay.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  379  Those  books 
were  not  publicly  exposed  to  sale, 

2.  By  the  public  or  community;  by  or  with 
public  or  common  action  or  consent ;  officially ; 
collectively,  as  a  community;  also,  t  in  a  way  com- 
mon to  all,  commonly,  generally,  universally  (o6s.). 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  xxii.  112  b, 
These  Sacquas  [water  carriers],  .are  waged  either  publikely, 
orofsom  in  particular.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  142 
The  Athenians  erected  him  such  a  one  publiquely  in  the 
market  place.  01729  S.  CLARKE  Sena.  (1734)  III.  88  Able 
to  be  publickly  beneficial  to  Mankind.  1903  Westm.  Gaz. 
15  Apr.  2/2  Provisions  which  will  very  largely  close  the  door 
to  all  publicly-managed  elementary  schools.  1908  Daily 
Chron.  13  Apr.  4/4  Eventually  no  publicly-paid  teacher 
would  be  allowed  to  give  denominational  teaching. 

Publicness  (p»'bliknes).  Now  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
public,  in  various  senses;  publicity,  notoriety, 
openness ;  the  fact  of  pertaining  to  or  affecting 
the  community  as  a  whole ;  t  devotedness  to  the 
public  interest ;  t  the  condition  of  being  commonly 
accepted,  prevalence. 

1605  A.  WOTTON  Answ.  Pop.  Articles  16  The  truth  of 
beleefe  depends  not  vpon  the  publicknes  of  an  exposition, 
but  vpon  the  soundnesse  thereof.  1641  W.  HAKEWILL 
Libertie  of  Subject  137  The  King  may  not  exact  money  for 
passage  m  and  out  of  his  Court  gates,  because  of  the 
publikenesse  of  his  Person.  1643  W.  GREENHILL  Axe  at 
Root  Ep.  Ded.,  Publiquenesse  of  dangers  calls  for  pubhque- 
nesse  of  spirits.  1661  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  K/7  (1867)68 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  not  enduring  the  publiqueness  of  this 
Cardinal's  amours,  sent  him  legate  to  Romania.  1676 
TOWERSON  Decalogue  viii.  441  Differenc'd  from  each  other 
by  the  publickness  or  privateness  of  the  things  taken  away. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxix.  173  His  objec. 
lions  as  to  the  publicness  of  the  place.  i8«8  WEBSTER  s.v., 
The  publicness  of  a  sale.  1844  EMERSON  Led.,  Yng.  Amer. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  305  The  timidity  of  pur  public  opinion  is 
our  disease,  or,  shall  I  say,  the  publicness  of  opinion,  the 
absence  of  private  opinion.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s,v.,  Ihe 
publicness  of  a  resort. 

Public  office :  see  PUBLIC  a.  2  c. 

Public  school.  A  school  which  is  public, 
in  senses  varying  with  time  and  place. 

The  Latin  fublica  schola,  goes  back  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  fourth  (and  by  implication,  the  first)  century 
A.D.,  and  also  appears  in  the  Capitula  of  Louis  the  Pious 
A.D.  829,  in  the  sense  of  a  school  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  national  or  local. 

[381  ST.  JEROME  Interpr.  Chron.  Euseb.  u.  (A.D.  89), 
Quinctilianus  ex  Hispania  Calaguritanus,  qui  primus  Romae 
publicam  scholam  et  salarium  e  fisco  recepit,  claruit.  819 
Capitula  Hlodovici  Pii  (Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  Leges  37),  Sug- 
gerimus  ut  morem  paternum  sequentes  saltern  in  tribus  con. 
gruentissimis  imperii  vestri  locis  scolec  publican  riant.] 

1.  In  England,  originally,  A  grammar-school 
founded  or  endowed  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the 
public,  either  generally,  or  of  a  particular  locality, 
and  carried  on  under  some  kind  of  public 
management  or  control;  often  contrasted  with  a 
'  private  school '  carried  on  at  the  risk  and  for  the 
profit  of  its  master  or  proprietors.  In  recent 
English  use  (chiefly  from  the  igth  century),  applied 
especially  to  such  of  the  old  endowed  grammar- 
schools  as  have  developed  into  large  boarding- 
schools,  drawing,  from  the  well-to-do  classes  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  or  of  the  empire,  pupils,  who 
in  the  higher  forms  are  prepared  mainly  for  the 
ancient  universities  or  for  the  public  services,  and 
to  some  large  modern  schools  established  with 
similar  aims.  As  it  is  a  general  characteristic 
of  these  large  schools  that  order  is  maintained 
and  discipline  administered  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
elder  pupils  themselves,  this  has  come  to  be  a 
recognized  feature  of  the  English  public  school, 
and  is  often  the  prominent  notion  in  such  phrases 
as  '  a  public  school  education '  or  '  training ',  '  the 
English  public  school  system ',  and  the  like. 

The  Latin  form  appears  in  the  isth  c.,  and  is  frequent  front 
the  i4th  c.  as  applied  to  an  endowed  free  grammar-school. 
The  English  form  public  schools  known  fromisSo,  and  was 
no  doubt  used  earlier.  Down  to  the  i8th  c.  it  was  very  gene, 
rally  opposed  to  '  private  school ',  and  education  in  a  public 
school  was  also  contrasted  with  education  at  home  under 
a  tutor.  The  term  was  officially  used  in  1860  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission,  and  in  1867  in  An  Act  lor 
the  better  government  and  extension  of  certain  Public 
Schools'.  As  this  act  applied  to  the  ancient  endowed 
grammar-schools  or  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  West, 
minster,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Shrewsbury,  these 
have  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  'the  Seven  Public 
Schools ' ;  but  the  name  is  generally  used  to  include  these 
and  more  than  twenty  other  large  schools,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  similar  organization,  which  are  not  separated 
by  any  definite  line  from  other  endowed  schools  that  depend 
upon  a  more  local  constituency. 

[cuBo  Hist.  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (Rolls)  I.  126  H  1C  ergo 
fCanutusrex]  tarn. .benignus. .fuisse memoraturut per urbes 
et  oppida  publicas  instituens  scolas  magistns  deputatis.. 
pueros . . litteris  tradidit  imbuendos  de  ratione  fiscali  sumpti- 
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bus  constitutis.  1364  (Apr.  7)  in  J  'ict.  County  Hilt.  Surrey 
II.  155  Hugone  de  Kingston. . pedagogo,  ut  informacioni  et 
doctrine  dictorum  puerorum  . .  in  dicta  villa  intenderet,  et 
scolas  publicas  gubernaret.  1437  (Feb.  23)  in  Viet.  County 
Hist.  Lincoln  II.  430  [The  Chapter]  monuerunt  pauperes 
clcricos  in  persona  Prepositi  eprundem,  quod  adeant  scolas 
publicas  et  addiscant  eflectualiter.  i}J8  (a  Mar.  8)  in  Wil- 
tcins  Concilia  IV.  166  Qui  in  locis  insignioribus  publicas 
scholas  salario  publico  vel  privato  tenent.) 

1580  Let.  Privy  Counc.  18  June,  in  Strype  Life  Grindal 
254  All  such  schoolmasters  as  have  charge  of  children  and 
do  instruct  them  either  in  public  schools  or  private  houses. 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  186  In  puolicke  schooles 
this  swaruing  in  affection  from  the  pubhcke  choice  in  no 
case  can  be.  1604  Act  i  fas.  /,  c.  4  8  8  No  person  shall 
keepe  any  schoole . .  except  it  be  in  some  publike  or  free 
Grammer  Schoole,  or  in  some  such  noblemans..or  gentle- 
mans  . .  house  as  are  not  recusants,  1649  in  Perfect  Diumall 
26  Mar.,  That  some  Public  Schools  for  the  better  education 
and  principling  of  youth  in  virtue  and  justice  would  soberly 
be  considered  of  and  settled.  1663  (Dec.  4)  in  Viet.  County 
Hist.  Bedford.  II.  165  Wee  the  Warden  and  Schollers  of.. 
New  Colledge  [Oxford]  have ..  elected  M'  John  Allanson, 
clerke..tp  bee  Schoolemaster  of  the  publique  free  Grammer 
Schoole  in  . .  Bedford.  1673  ABP.  OF  ARMAGH  in  Essex  P. 
(Camden)  113  An  Account  of  the  Publique  Schooles  within 
the  Province  of  Ulster..  .There  is  a  free  schoole  for  the 
Diocesse  of  Meath,  with  a  Salary  according  to  the  Act.  .of 


Taylors  School..  .Belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital  is  another 
famous  Grammar  Free-School. . .  That  at  Ratcliffwas  founded 
by  Nicholas  Gibson,  Grocer  of  London.  1713  BERKELEY 
Guard.  No.  62  P  8,  I  regard  our  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, not  only  as  nurseries  of  men  for  the  service  of  the 
church  and  state  [etc.].  1741  MIDDLE-TON  Cicero  Ded.  7 
Vour  Lordship.. by  Your  education  in  a  public  School  and 
University,  has  learnt  from  Your  earliest  youth  f.etc.1.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jottes  in.  v,This  worthy  man  having  ooservea 
the  imperfect  institution  of  our  public  schools,  and  the  many 
vices  which  boys  were  there  liable  to  learn,  had  resolved  to 
educate  his  nephew,  as  well  as  the  other  lad . .  in  his  own 
house.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  L  i,  He  has  run  the  gauntlet 
thro'  a  public  school,  where,  at  sixteen,  he  had  practis'd 
more  vices  than  he  would  otherwise  have  heard  of  at  sixty. 
1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  572.  1820  F.  Westley's  Catal.  i  Dec., 
Elementary  Publications  recommended  as  Reward  Books 
for  Sunday  and  other  Public  Schools.  i8z8  ARNOLD  /.;.'. 
14  Mar.  in  Stanley  Life,  I  never  ran  down  public  schools  in 
the  lump,  but  grieved  that  their  exceeding  capabilities  were 
not  turned  to  better  account,  a  1838  CRABBE  Posth.  Tales 
xix.  223.  1839  W.  LOVETT  &  J.  COLLINS,  etc.  Chartism,  To 
erect  public  halls  or  schools  for  the  people  throughout  the 
kingdom.  1847  (title)  Fagging :  is  it  hopelessly  inseparable 
from  the  discipline  of  a  public  school?  1848  MOBERLY 
Winchester  Serm.  II.  Pref.,  What  then,  .is  a  public  school? 
and  wherein  does  it  essentially  differ  from  a  private  one?.. 
A  public  school  is  one  in  which  the  government  is  ad- 
ministered, in  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  aid  of  the 
pupils  themselves:  a  private  school  is  one  in  which  the 
government  is  altogether  administered  by  masters.  1893 
Westm.  Gat.  u  Feb.  4/2  Our  Public  Schools.. (by  which 
phrase  we  never  mean  real  public  schools  like  the  Board 
schools  at  alt,  but  merely  schools  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes)  are  in  their  existing  stage  primarily  great  gymna- 
siums. 1899  A.  F.  LEACH  Hist.  Winchester  Coll.  u,  The 
only  working  definition  of  a  Public  School  then  is  that  it  is 
an  aristocratic  or  plutocratic  school  which  is  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  a  Boarding  School,  is  under  some  form  of 
more  or  less  public  control,  and  is . . '  non-local ' : — a  '  Board- 
ing Academy  for  young  Gentlemen  ',  which  draws  its  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  Country,  and  is  not  a  Private  Adventure 
School. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  public  school  boy,  man, 
system,  training,  etc.  (esp.  connoting  the  qualities 
which  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  a  public  school 
are  held  to  impart). 

£1843  G.  MOBERLY  in  Stanley  Arnold  (1845)  I.  iii.  191 
Hardly  to  be  found  among  public-school  men.  1844  STANLEY 
Ibid.  (1845)  112  The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
English  public  school  system  from  almost  everv  other  system 
of  education  in  Europe.  1874  BURNAND  My  time  xxiii.  205 
He  had  not  had  a  public-school  training.  1899  KIPLING 
Stalky  164  Talking,  .of  public-school  spiritand  the  traditions 
of  the  ancient  seat.  1901  Athenaeum  27  July  121/1  The 
task  of  estimating  pubfic-school  influence  on  the  nation  at 
large. 

f2.  Formerly  applied  to  the  lecture-room  or 
class  of  the  professor  of  any  faculty  in  a  university 
or  similar  institution  for  advanced  study  or  higher 
learning.  Obs. 

[819 :  see  above].  igSj  ALLEN  Marfyrd.  Campion  (1908) 
6  Thither  [to  Douai]  he  went  where  after  a  yerc's  great 
diligence  and  many  exercises  done  booth  in  house  and 
publike  scholes,  he  proceeded  bachilier  of  divinitie.  c  1590 
MARLOWE  Faust,  i.  88  I'll  have  them  fill  the  public  schools 
with  silk.  Wherewith  the  students  shall  be  bravely  clad. 
l6i7-«o  MORYSON  /tin.  (1903)  319  The  publike  schoole  at 
Strasburg  was  not  reputed  an  universitie  yet  gave  the 
degrees  of  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Artes,  having  a  publike 
house  for  that  purpose,  and  publike  schooles  where  learned 
Professors  did  read.  1651  HOBBES  Lraiath.  iv.  xlvL  370 
That  which  is  now  called  an  University,  is  a  Joyning 
together,  and  an  Incorporation  under  one  Government  of 
many  Publique  Schools,  in  one  and  the  same  Town  or  City. 
3.  In  Scotland,  British  colonies  and  dominions, 
and  the  United  States  of  America :  A  school  pro- 
vided at  the  public  expense  and  managed  by  public 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  community  of  a  defined 
district,  as  part  of  a  system  of  public  (and  usually 
free)  education. 
The  term  has  been  used  in  New  England  and  Pcnnsyl- 
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now  however  generally  confined  to  a  school  of  the  lowest 
grade  or  'public  elementary  school'.  In  Scotland,  the 
name  was  made  official  by  the  Education  Act  of  1873 :  sec 
quot.  Scottish  '  Public  '  School!  were  by  the  Code  of  1908 
classed  as  Primary ',  Intermediate,  and  Secondary,  a  clari- 
fication based  solely  on  the  extent  of  their  curriculum.  In 
some  colonies  the  division  is  into  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Class  Public  Schools. 

1644  Acts  of  United  (New  Engl.)  Colonirs  (1859)  20 
Prompt  to  extend  their  care  for  the  good  of  publike  Schooles. 
1683  Pennsylv.  Frame  of  Gevtttt.  |  10  The  Governor  and 
Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  Scbooles. 
1711  (May  o)  Boston  Town  Records  VIII.  So  (To)  be  in- 
vested and  laid  out  in  some  Real  Estate  for  the  use  of  the 
Publick  Lattin  School  1785  (May  20)  Ordinance  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  town* 
ship  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  said 
township.  1853  tr.  SitjcstrJtns  Educ.  Instit.  U.S.  15  Public 
schools  is  the  name  given  to  all  schools  which  are  supported 
by  the  public,  and  which  are  therefore  under  public  control. 
1873  1'ennsylv.  Constit.  {  10  The  general  assembly  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the  children 
of  the  commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be 
educated.  1894  G.  H.  MARTIN  (title)  Evolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Public  School  System.  1903  Manual  of 
Public  Schools  of  Boston,  [Classified  as]  Normal,  Latin,  and 
High  Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Primary  Schools,  [and] 
K  indergartens. 

1871  Act  35  H  36  Viet.  (Scotl.)  c.  (a  {  25  Every  school 
under  the  management  of  the  school  board  of  a  parish 
shall  be  deemed  a  parish  school,  and  every  school  under 
the  management  of  the  school  board  of  a  burgh  shall 
be  deemed  a  burgh  school,  and  all  such  schools  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  public  schools  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act.  Ibid.  §  36  There  shall  be  provided  for  every  parish  and 


burghasufncientamount  of  accommodation  in  public  schools 
available  for  all  persons  resident  in  such  parish  or  burgh 
[etc.],  1881  Act  45*46  Viet.  c.  18  {  I  This  Act  maybe 
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cited  as  the  Public-Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers  Act,  1882. 

1908  Scotch  Education  Code  9  12  An  Inspector  or  sub- 
|  Inspector  may  visit  any  public  school,  or  any  other  school 
I  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  without  notice,  1909  Let. 
\  to  Editor,  In  Scotland,  apart  from  the  official  and  legal  use 
j  of  the  words  '  public  school  ',  the  term  is  now  generally  used 

in  the  sense  of  an  elementary  day  school  under  a  school 

board. 
1904  Cafe  of  Good  Hope  C.  S.  List  267  Public  Schools. 

Course  oflnstruction.  .  .  Class  III.  To  include  at  least  read- 


ing, writ 

and  les 

Class  Undenominational  Public  Schools. 


.  .  . 

riting,  arithmetic,  outlines  of  history  and  geography, 
ssons  on  natural  objects.    Ibid.  268  (List  of)  The  First 


Fn'blic-spi'rited,  a.  Characterized  by  public 
spirit  (PUBLIC  a.  8  b)  ;  animated  or  prompted  by 
zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  directed  to  the  common 
welfare. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Imfrov.  157  There  is  one  publick 
spirited  Man  lately  come  into  that  Countrey.  iji*  STEELS 
Sfect.  No.  442  P  3  Good  or  Ill-natur'd,  Publick-spirited  or 
Selfish.  1783  BURKE  Kef.  Affairs  Ind.  Wks.  XI.  269  The 
net  .  .  is  not  only  disinterested,  but  generous,  and  publick- 
spirited.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  358  A  new  nobility 
of  wealth,  who.  .were  not  more  farsighted  or  more  public- 
spirited  than  their  predecessors. 

Hence  Pu  blic-spi-ritedly  adv.,  with  public 
spirit  ;  Fn  blic-spi-ritedness. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zooiomia  382  The  Spirit  of  Charity,  the 
old  Word  for  publike  Spiritednesse.  1707  E.  CHAMBER. 
LAYNE  1'res.  St.  Eng.  \.  (ed.  22)  50  Many  eminent  Qualifica- 
tions, as  Dexterity,  Sagacity,..  Publick  spiritedness.  1847 
WEBSTER,  Public-spiritedly.  1860  MILL  Repr.  Govt,  (1865) 
72/1  The  '  local  '  or  '  middle  class  '  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Associate,  so  laudably  and  public-spiritedly 
established  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
1883  Kendal  Mercury  Ij  Times  23  Nov.  5/1  The  promptings 
of  a  noble  public-spiritedness. 

Publish  (po'blif),  v.  Forms:  see  below. 
[ME.  puplise,  -ish,  poplis,  etc.,  and  publisshe, 
publisce,  etc.,  f.  Of  .  puplier,  poploiier,  (later)  pub- 
Ker,  ad.  L.  fitblicare  to  make  public,  publish, 
confiscate,  f.  public-us  PUBLIC.  The  OF.  pup-, 
pop-  forms  either  represented  a  popular  'L.poplicare 
(cf.  early  L.  poplicus,  poblicus  =  pubhcus,  and 
med.L.  fuppluare  in  I5th  c.  eccles.  documents), 
or  were  due  to  later  influence  of  OF.  pople,  peuple, 
ad.  'L.populus  PEOPLE.  The  normal  Eng.  repr.  of 
OF./wW/«rwasPuBLY:  cf.  CABBY  p.  Puolishmay 
repr.  an  AF.  *publir,  *puplir  (not  found),  but  was 
app.  due  to  imitation  of  verbs  etymologically  ending 
in  -ish  (-ISH  2)  :  cf.  astonish,  distinguish,  famish, 
vanquish.  The  spelling  publice  may  have  been 
influenced  by  L.  publican.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  4-5  puplis(e,  -lissh(e,  -lloh(e,  poplis, 
pupplis,  -lisch(e,  4-6  -lish(e,  5  puplyssch, 
-llise,  puppies,  -lys(s)h(e,  6  puplioe,  lyohe. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  oo  pe  folk  that  ascaped 
..puplised  it  fulle  wide,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sti  Wks.  I.  339 
Men  of  pis  world  ..  wolen  naten  hem  bat  puplisshen  it. 


furth.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  91 1  Als  be  be  apostil  es  pupp- 
list.  Ibid.  1953  So  pat  it  be..puplist.  1451  Paston  Lett. 
I.  230  Hit  is  opunly  puplysschid.  1484  Certificate  in 
Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  41  To  puppies  and  declare . .  the  treuth. 
1509  Sel.  Cos.  Crt.  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  200  That 
the  abbot  of  Salop  shuld  puplice  &  openly  say.  Ibid.  201 
Reportes  thus  puplished.  1530  in  W.  H.  TURNER  Select. 
Rec.  Oxford (1880)  79  To  be  dcnownsyd  and  puplychyd. 
0.  4-6  publice,  -lis(s)he,  -Hs(s)ch(e,  5  -lesch, 
-les(e,  -Hsoe,  5-6  -lys(s)h(e,  6  -Us,  5-  publish. 


PUBLISH. 

1377  I.ASGL.  r.  PI.  B.  XI.  iol  No  binge  bat  is  pryue  publice 
[C.  xiu.  38 publisshe)  bow  it  neuerc.  c  1380  WYCUF  Sel.  Wks. 
III.  445  rreris  wold  not  here  bis  publischl.  1387  TRE- 
VISA  tiigden  (Rolls)  V.  147  pat  were  i-publesched  \v.rr. 
pupli&ched,  publesed]  in  be  Synod  Nicena.  c  1400  Brut 
330  pis  tame  Piers  told  &  published  pe  trewbe.  c  1450 
Prov.  in  Deutsch.  Neuphil.  (10061  55  Hyde  and  haue  : 
publyssh  &  nou?t  haue.  c  1460  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  I'hilos.  66 
Pubmshing  to  his  connyng  your  fauour.  1480  Publish 
[see  B.  i  b).  1509  FISHEH  Fun.  Serm.  Ctess  Richmond 
Wks.  (1876)  308  To  publysshe  the  doctryne  and  fayth  of 
cryste.  c  1510  NISBIT  N.  T.  in  Scots,  Acts  iv.  17  That  it 
be  na  mare  publisit  in  to  the  pepile.  1388  A.  KINO  tr. 
Canisius'  Catech.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  200  The 
Pandectis  . .  was  publischeit  be  lustinuuie.  1588  in  T. 
Morris  Provosts  of  Meikven  (1875)  72  To  be  red  and  publicit. 
1596  DALEYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hut.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  38  Bot 
the  truth  of  the  mater  is  nocbt  publised. 
B.  Signification.  To  make  public. 
L  1.  trans.  To  make  publicly  or  generally 
known ;  to  declare  or  report  openly  or  publicly ; 
to  announce ;  to  tell  or  noise  abroad ;  also,  to 
propagate,  disseminate  (a  creed  or  system). 

c  1330  [see  A.  a),  14. .  Cursor  M.  24731  (Fairf.  MS.)  Of  be 
concepcioun  of  our  Lauedi  puplist  bi  an  angel  on  be  see. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  436  When  this  murder  was 

rblished,  all  people  cryed  vnto  God  for  vengeaunce.  166* 
DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  219  At  the  very 
moment  that  the  Sun  came  to  the  Equator,  he  publish 'd  the 
new  year.  1T8»  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  x.  She  now 
resolved  to  publish  her  resolution  of  going.,  to  St.  James's- 
square.  1896  *M.  FIELD'  Attila  iv.  106  Do  not  publish 
Your  shame,  for  your  own  sake. 

b.  spec,  in  Law.  To  publish  one's  will:  see 
quot.  1898.  To  publish  a  libel:  to  communicate  a 
libel  to  one  or  more  persons. 

1480  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  59  Neuer  wyllyng  myne 
seyd  mynde,  wyll,  and  intent,  so  be  me  published,  notified, 
and  declared  vpon  the  seyd  fleoflament,  in  any  maner  of 
wyse  to  be  changyd.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.  v.  Libell,  A 
criminous  report  of  any  man  cast  abroad,  or  otherwise  vnlaw- 
fully  published  in  writing.  1649  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  200, 
I  doe  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. 1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  viii.  126  The  defen- 
dant, on  an  indictment  for  publishing  a  libel,  is  not  allowed 
to  allege  the  truth  of  it  by  way  of  justification.  1897  Encycl. 
Laws  Eng.  s.v.  Defamation.  The  plaintiff,  .establishes  a 
prim;l  facie  case,  as  soon  as  he  has  proved  that  the  defen- 
dant published  to  some  third  person  actionable  words.  1898 
Ibid.  s.  v.  Publication,  Wills  are  said  to  be  published 
when  they  are  properly  executed  before  witnesses. 

t<J.  reft.  To  become  known,  to  declare  itself; 
cf.  F.  scpublier.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1507  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeait's  Fr.  Chirurr.  3/2  All  badde 
accidents  jmblishe  themselues  at  the  full  Moonc,  more  then 
at  other  times. 

2.  esf.  To  announce  in  a  formal  or  official 
manner;  to  pronounce  (a  judicial  sentence),  to 
promulgate  (a  law  or  edict) ;  to  proclaim,  -j-  To 
publish  war,  to  declare  war  (tis.). 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  200  pei  maken  be  iuge  erre  and 
pupplische  a  sentence  contrane  to  trcwbe.  1485  Coventry 
LeetBk.  524  That  ye  doo  publisshe  this  our  Commaundement 
vnto  all  tbmhabitantes  of  our  said  Citie.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  49 b,  Such  Ecclesiastical  lawes  as.., 
when  they  be  ons  published,  shalbe  obserued.  1759  ROBERT- 
SOU  Hitt,  Scot.  vn.  Wks.  1813  I.  521  Meanwhile,  she  com- 
manded the  sentence  against  Mary  to  be  published.  1874. 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  i  3.  125  The  Charter  was  published 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

b.  To  ask  (the  banns  of  marriage) ;  also,  t  to 
announce  or  put  up  the  names  of  (persons  intend- 
ing marriage)  (obs.\ 

1488  in  />O'm«-(E.E.T.S.)  Introd.  171  The  Banys  <rere 
asked  &  publisshed  the  xiij  daye  of  Janyuer.  1571  tr. 
Buchanan's  Detectioun  F  iij  t>,  Theire  sche  taried  with  Both- 
well,  quhile  the  banes  weir  publishing.  1651  Essex  Anti- 
auarian  (Mass.)  VII.  45  Mr.  Phillips  of  Rowley,  having 
been  published,  writes  to  the  General  Court  saying  that 
there  u  no  one  [clergyman]  to  marry  him.  i«6»  Bk.  Cam. 
Prayer,  Matrimony,  Saying  after  the  accustomed  manner : 
1  publish  the  Banns  of  Marriage  between  M  of ,  and 


in  the  sayd  Towne.  1741  FIELDING  Jos.  Andrews  iv.  ii,  It 
is  my  orders.. that  you  publish  these  banns  no  more.  1841 
LYTTON  fft.  *  Morn.  L  i.  The  Banns  on  her  side  will  be 
published  with  equal  privacy  in  a  church  near  the  Tower. 
f8.  To  proclaim  (a  person)  publicly  as  some- 
thing, or  in  some  capacity  or  connexion;  also, 
(without  compL)  to  denounce,  to  '  show  up '.  Obs. 


(>;LII1,     \_.IUK>1     ailU     *  iltai.        *v*»     ^rnnnj.     •' 

How  will  this  grieue  you,.. that  You  thus  haue  publish  d 
me?  i6j«  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  124  Mr.  Oldenburgh  hath 
published  him  as  a  considerable  author.  1733  POPE  Hor. 
Sat.  IL  i.  59  In  this  impartial  glass,  my  Muse  intends., 
to. .Publish  the  present  age- 

f  b.  To  bring  under  public  observation  or  notice ; 
to  give  public  notice  of.  Obs. 

15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  ut.  Wks.  211/2  It  were  peraduenture 
a  thinge  not  conuenient,  after  those  witnesses  published,  to 
brine  proues  a  freshe  vpon  the  principall  mater.     1647  J"  • 
BACON -Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  I.  li.  d739>  89  Good»  found  sh»Ub 
published  by  the  Finder  to  the    Ne,ghbourhood.     i6<8 
Whole  Duty  Man  xiv.  I  n  While  cursed  Cham  publish! 
and  disclosed  the  nakedness  of  their  father.  1709-10  STEELE 
Taller  No.  142  f  7  [A  diamond  box]  to  be  published  on 
Monday  which  will  cost  Fourscore  Guinea's. 
O.  To  expose  to  public  view.  rare. 

a  1860  ALB.  SMITH  Land.  Med.  Stud,  (i860  73  Having 
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PUBLISHABLE. 


arrived  at  the  Hall,  put  your  rings  and.chams  in _  your 
pocket,  and,  if  practicable,  publish  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
1885  W.  W.  STORY  Poems,  Eng.  Husb.  to  It.  WVC™<  • 
cannot,  like  Sarto,  publish  your  face  In  every  Madonna, 

C.';i i J    C^Int- 


, 
Sibyl,  and  Saint 

4. 


y,  an       ant  .          ,    f  . 

.  W.  To  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  for  sale 
to  the  public  (copies  of  a  book,  writing,  engraving, 
piece  of  music,  or  the  like)  ;  said  of  an  author, 


book  to  nera  scnuiae  nave  cny  GA«.u3*^»wu.i  ,w.  ....-  ... — 

knowe  not  the  lawe.  .of  her  lord  god.]  Tjm  MORE  Dyalogi 
i  Pref ,  Wks.  106/1, 1  am  now  drmen . .  to  this  thirde  busynes 
of  publishynge  and  puttynge  my  boke  in  pnnte  my  selte. 
1611  BIBLE  Trans!.  Pref.™  He  could  no  sooner  write  any 
thing,  but  presently  it  was  caught  from  him,  and  published, 
and  he  could  not  haue  leaue  to  mend  it.  1709-10  STEELE 
Taller  No.  115  f  6,  I  shall  here  publish  a  short  Letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  Well-wisher.  iSjgCasselfs 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  33/1  Literary  productions.. when  they 
are  circulated  abroad  and  published  with  the  authors 
consent  they  become  common  property.  1908  Oxford  Univ. 
Caz.  No.  1255  (Imprint.)  Printed  by  Horace  Hart,  M.A., 
Controller  of  the  University  Press,  at  his  Office  in  the  Press, 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas;  and  published  by  him  at  the 
Depository,  116  High  Street,. .in  the  City  of  Oxford. 

b.  To  make  generally  accessible  or  available 
for  acceptance  or  use ;  to  place  before  or  offer  to 
the  public.  Obs.  exc.  as  said  of  doing  this  by  the 
medium  of  a  book,  journal,  or  the  like. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  A  ncients  186  The  old  Artificers . .  would 
not  have  their  workes  smoothered  up  in  some  private 
corners,  so  were  they  very  careful  in  publishing  them.  1771 
LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  5  Two  Jewish  Rabbins ..  were  the 
first  who  published  the  Hebrew  character  in  separate  types. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  287  Mr.  W.  assures  us  that  he  will 
publish  his  medicine  as  soon  as  its  efficacy  is  established. 
1824  in  N.  ff  Q.  ?th  Ser.  VI.  207/1  [A  small  bust  of  the  Duke 
of  York. . .  On  the  back  are  engraved  the  words] '  Published 
by  T.  Hamlet,  Aug.  16,  1824'.  1843  GROVE  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  (1874)  63  The  celebrated  Leonard  Euler  had  pub- 
lished a  somewhat  similar  theory. 
t5.  a.  trans.  To  people,  populate  (a  country, 
etc.).  b.  re/?.  To  propagate  itself;  to  multiply, 
breed.  Ol>s.  (Cf.  PEOPLISH  v.} 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6485  (Petyt  MS.) 
Forto  puplise  be  lond  &  tile,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  ill. 
pr.  xi.  77  (Camb.  MS.)  How  gret  is  the  diligence  of  nature, 
ffor  alle  thinges  renouelen  and  pupllisen  hem  with  seed 
I-multiplyed.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xxxviii.  301  Forto 
pubplysche  that  Centre  [  Fr.  pour  peupler  la  terre\.  1577 
HELLOWES  Gueuara's  Citron.  193  This  temple  [of  Peace]  in 
authoritie  was  most  auncient, . .  with  priestes  most  published, 
and  in  deuotion  most  esteemed. 

II.  f6-  trans.  To  make  public  property,  to 
confiscate  (rendering  L.  publicdre).  Obs. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  in.  x.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  287  Than  was  ane 
law  made  J>at  mont  aventyne  sail  be  publist  and  dividit 
amang  be  pepill.  Ibid.  in.  xix.  II.  27  Baith  be  gudis  of 
appius  Claudius  and  Spu.  Oppius  war  confiscate  and  publist 
be  j>e  tribunis.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  457  His 
goodes  also  ought  by  the  ciuile  Magistrate  to  be  published. 
Publishable  (pwbHJab'l),a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  published  or  made  public ;  liable  to, 
fit  for,  or  intended  for  publication. 

1811  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  226  They  ..would.,  have 
been  dead  before  that  part  of  the  correspondence  was  pub- 
lishabte,  according  to  her  will.  1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VII. 
317  The  two  new  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  which  he  says  have 
been  sent  back  to  Lord  Byron,  to  be  softened  into  some- 
thing like  a  publishable  shape.  1891  Longm.  Mag.  July 
326  It  is  not  a  publishable  story. 
Published  (p»-blijt),  ///.  a.  Also  7  -isht. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Made  generally  known ;  publicly  announced 
or  declared ;  officially  promulgated  or  proclaimed ; 
of  a  book,  etc.,  issued  or  offered  to  the  public. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  236  Dar'st  thou  support  a  pub- 
Hsh'd  Traitor  V  1644  MILTON  ^r^.(Arb.)  32  One  of  your 
publisht  Orders.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xi; 
1 17  In  my  published  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  [etc.]. 

2.  Exposed  or  exhibited  to  public  view.  rare. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  ix.  (1852)  109  The  published  bosom 

and  the  crowning  smile — The  cup  excessive.  1863  KING- 
LAKE  Crimea  (ed.  3)  I.  xiv.  245  The  proffered  Caesar  and 
his  long-prepared  group  of  Captains — sitting  published  on 
the  backs  of  real  horses. 

Publisher  (p»-blij3j).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  i.] 

1.  One  who  publishes  or  makes  something  public ; 
one  who  declares,  announces,  or  proclaims  publicly. 
Now  rare. 

1453  in  Ep.  Acad.  Ojcon.  (O.H.S.)  I.  320.  The  first  pub. 
lishens  of  the  seide  sclandirful  noysyng.  1538  ELYOT, 
Prxco,  onis,  a  cryar,  a  publysshar  of  thynges.  1554  Let. 
Q.  Maty  to  Justices  in  Norfolk  in  Burnet  Hitt.  Ref. 
(1681)  II.  Rec.  ii.  No.  14.  259  The  Authors  and  Publishers 
of  these  vain  Prophesies  and  untrue  Bruits.  1646  H. 
LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angells  138  Preachers  and  publishers 
of  peace.  1796  Look  at  Home  13  The  Publisher  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God.  1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron. 
n.  i.  106  The  first  publisher  of  a  result  or  discovery,  sup- 
posing such  result  or  discovery  to  be  honestly  his  own,  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  first  inventor. 

2.  One  who  publishes  a  book  or  literary  work : 
a.  One  who  as  author,  or  esp.  as  editor,  gives  it 
to  the  public ;  '  one  who  puts  out  a  book  into  the 
world'  (J.).     Now  rare. 

1654  WhitlocKs  Zootomia,  The  Publisher  [Sir  John 
Birkenhead]  to  the  Reader.  1657  RAWLEY  Bacon's  Resus- 
citatie  (1661)  181  Written  by  his  Lordship  in  Latin;  and 
Englished  by  the  Publisher.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armotirym. 
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xv  (Roxb.)  25/1  Publisher,  is  one  that  causeth  a  booke  to 
be  printed  after  the  death  of  the  author  ,726  SWIFT 
Gulliver,  The  Publisher  to  the  Reader.  The  author  of 
these  Travels,  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  is  my  ancient  and 
intimate  friend.  I775  JOHNSON  Journ.  West.  Isl.  Wks. 
1816  VIII.  353, 1  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the 

PUb.  Comm.  One  whose  business  is  the  issuing  of 
books,  newspapers,  music,  engravings,  or  the  like, 
as  the  agent  of  the  author  or  owner;  one  who 
undertakes  the  printing  or  production  of  copies  of 
such  works,  and  their  distribution  to  the  book- 
sellers and  other  dealers,  or  to  the  public.  (With- 
out qualification  generally  understood  to  mean  a 
book-publisher.} 

1740  DYCHK  &  PARDON,  Publisher, . .  among  the  Book- 
sellers, is  one  that  has  his  name  put  at  the  bottom  of 
pamphlets,  news-papers,  &c.  though  the  property  is  in 
another  person,  to  whom  he  is  accountable  for  the  sale,  &c. 
,797  F.ncycl.  £r:V.(ed.3)  II 1. 392/1  Petty  dealers,  or  venders 
of  small  ware,  like  our  publishers.  1801  MONTEFIORE  (Mb) 
The  Law  of  Copyright,  being  a  Compendium  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Adjudged  Cases,  relative  to  Authors,  Pub- 
lishers, Printers  [etc.].  183*  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  xxxi. 
(ed  t)  31?  The  Publisher,  is  a  bookseller;  he  is,  in  fact, 
the  author's  agent.  1836  Act  6  f,  j  mil.  IV.  c.  76  8  20  Be 
it  enacted,  That  the  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of 
every  Newspaper  shall,  within  Twenty-eight  Days  after  the 
last  Day  of  every  Calendar  Month,  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
the  Duty  chargeable  on  all  and  every  Advertisement.. con- 
tained in  or  published  with  such  Newspaper.  1840  HOOD 
Up  Rhine  Introd.  i  On  learning  from  my  Publisher  that 
in  one  short  fortnight  the  whole  impression  of  the  present 
work  had  been  taken  off  his  hands.  Mod.  Mr.  Henry 
Frowde  is  the  publisher. 

8.  One  who  puts  anything  into  circulation  ;  e.g. 
one  who  issues  counterfeit  paper  money  or  the 
like ;  an  '  utterer '.  rare. 

1828  in  WEBSTER. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  publisher  dealer,  -fighter. 

,897  Q.  Rev.  July  93  How  many  of  the  modern  publisher- 
fighters  would  work  a  proud  heart  to  death  in  paying  off  a 
colossal  debt  ?  1901  Daily  Chron.  19  Nov.  3/4  The  French 
publisher-dealers  of  the  [eighteenth]  century. 

Hence  nome-wds.  Fuljlisheress,  a  female 
publisher ;  Prrblisliersliip,  the  position  or 
function  of  a  publisher. 

1851  Fraser"s  Mag.  XLIV.  27  Authorship  and  publisher- 
ship  have  become  so  identified  in  one  common  interest. 
1888  Bow  Bells  Weekly  15  June  376/2  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie, 
the  American  publisher  (or  publisheress). 

Ptrblishing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PDBLISH,  in  various  senses. 

1.  =  PUBLICATION  i. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  3828  fat  fully  thretty  dayis  Sen- 
tens  of  ded  or  banyssynge  Be  haldyn  in  wry  t  but  publlssynge. 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  401  Longe  afore  |>e  publisshyng  or 
openyng  of  the  statute  aforsaid.  '  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
Inst  i  viii.  §  5.  17  In  the  very  publishing  of  the  law  his  face 
did  shine.  1660  Providence  (R.  I.)  Rec.  (1893)  II.  126  It 
being  the  first  tyme  of  publishing  [of  banns).  1751  FOOTE 
Taste  ii.  Wks.  1790  I.  24  Will  not  the  publishing  of  our 
crimes  trumpet  forth  your  folly? 

2.  spec.  The  action  or  business  of  issuing  a  book 
or  books,  etc. :  see  PUBLISHES  2  b ;  =  PCBLICA- 
TION  2.    Also  attrib. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Publication  de  liirres, 
a  publishing,  or  setting  forth  of  bookes.  1667  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  535  This  Author.,  promises  the  publishing  of  a  Treatise 
about  Insects.  1706  License  Q.  Anne  to  Tonson,  He  hath 
..humbly  besought  Us  to  grant  him  Our  Royal  Privilege 
and  Licence  for  the  sole  Printing  and  Publishing  thereof 
for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Years.  1828  SCOTT  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Lockhart  24  Oct.  in  Life,  In  book  shops  and  publishing 
houses.  1885  Athenaeum  26  Sept.  407/1  One  of  the  mys- 
teries which  surround  current  French  publishing, 
f  Pvrblishly,  adv.  Obs.  In  4-5  publis-,  pub- 
lesly,  puplishily.  Irregular  form  for  PDBHCLY. 
£1400  Sc.  Trojan  War  n.  1317  Thelamonyus  publisly 
[v.r.  publesly]  Affermand  l>at  he  cruelly  Of  hys  hondes  suld 
thole  be  ded.  £1468  in  Archxol.  (1846)  XXXI.  329  Than 
the  byshope  shewid  hyme  and  my  ladye,  bothe,  the  manner, 
and  in  hight  wordes  puplishilye  fyaunced  aither  other. 

Publishment  (pzrblij'ment).  Now  rare.  [f. 
PUBLISH  +  -MENT.]  The  action  of  publishing ; 
publication,  proclamation,  announcement ;  esp.  in 
U.  S.,  publication  of  the  banns  of  marriage. 

1494  FABYAN  CAron.  vll.  ccxxix.  259  Y»  Cardynall  made 
sharpe  processe  agayn  prestys,  y*  noresshed  cristen  moyles, 
&  rebuked  them  by  open  publysshement.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1623)  989  The  before-said  publishment  of 
assurances  at  Pauls-Crosse.  1721  S.  SEWALL  Diary  14  Feb. 
(1882)  III.  303  Went  to  James,  and  order'd  our  Publishment 
[i.  e.  of  intended  marriage].  1750  Acts  $  Laws  Connecti- 
cut 144  If  any  Person.. shall  presume  to  Deface  or  pull 
down  any  Publishment  set  up  in  Writing,  as  aforesaid, 
before  the  expiration  of  eight  Days,,  .every  such  Person., 
shall  be  Fined  the  Sum  of  Six  Shillings.  1857  HOLLAND 
Bay  Path  xv,  His  fourteen  days  of  publishment  at  last 
expired.  1887  in  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Nov.  5/2,  I.. must 
request  the  publishment  of  this  letter  in  your  next  issue. 

t  Prrbly,  »•  Obs.  Also  4  puple.  [a.  F. 
publie-r,  ad.  L.  pubUcare.~\  trans.  To  publish. 

13..  St.  Gregory  309  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LVII.  63  (>o 
was  hit  pupled,  &  nou;t  ihud  pat  al  be  eorldom  was  hire 
owe.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  II.  vi.  loi  He  made  hit  to 
be  cryed  and  publyed  thrughe  al  his  oost.  c  1500  Melusine 
xix.  64  Whiche  name  within  few  dayes  was  so  publyed,  that 
it  was  knowen  thrugh  all  the  land. 

Pubo-,  assumed  combining  form  of  L.  pubes 
(of  which  the  actual  stem  is  pubi-,  and  the  modern 


PUCELLB. 

L.  and  F.  assumed  form  PUBIO-).  The  form 
pubo-  is  indefensible  etymologically,  but  is  re- 
cognized in  Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1890,  and 
Syd.  Sue.  Lex.  1895,  as  the  current  English  form 
in  combinations  having  the  sense '  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  pubes  or  os  pubis,  in  conjunction  with  (some 
other  part) '.  Such  are  the  adjs.  pubo-femoral, 
belonging  to  the  pubes  and  the  femur  (as  in  pubo- 
femoral  ligament},  pubo-iliac,  pubo-isohiatio 
(as  in  pubo-ischiatic  bone),  pubo-prostatic  (as  in 
pubo-prostatic  ligaments],  pubo-tibial,  pubo- 
vesical,  belonging  to  the  pubes  and  the  bladder 
(as  in  pubo-vesical  ligaments,  muscles},  etc. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  Ibid.,  Puoo-ischiatic 
tone, . .  the  combined  ischium  and  [os]  pubis  (Henle).  1895  in 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Puccinia  (pcksi-nia).  Bot.  [Named  after 
T.  Puccini,  an  Italian  anatomist.]  A  large  genus 
of  minute  parasitic  fungi,  N.O.  Uredinese,  the 
species  of  which  are  hetercecious.  The  best-known 
species,  P.  graminis,  grows  as  an  secidium  on  the 
leaves  of  the  barberry,  and  its  spores  produce  the 
Uredo  or  rust  on  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grass. 

1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  II.  210  A  small  fungus,  the 

Bramble  Puccinia.    1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  247 

The  second  form  of  fruit  [produced  upon  the  leaves  of 

Berberis]  was  at  one  time  considered  a  distinct  genus  of 

Fungi,  and  described  under  the  name  of  ^Ecidium;  but  this 

term  is  now  only  used  to  designate  a  particular  form  of  fruit 

in  the  cycle  of  development  of  Puccinia. 

Hence  Pn-cclnoid  a.,  allied  in  form  to  Puccinia. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  201  The  .flJcidium  which  from  the  same 

disc  produces  the  puccinoid  resting  spores. 

Puccoon  (p»k*J-n).  Forms:  7  pohcoon, 
pochone,  poughkone,  7-8  pi.  pocones,  8 
pochoon,  peooon,  pocooon,  puckoon,  8- 
puccoon.  The  Virginian  Indian  name  of  a  North 
American  plant  or  plants  yielding  a  red  dye : 
originally,  as  it  appears,  of  the  Red  Puccoon  or 
Blood-root,  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  N.O.  Papa- 
veracess,  and  Hoary  Puccoon,  Lithospermum  canes- 
cens,  N.O.  Boraginacex.  Now  applied  also  to 
the  Hairy  Puccoon,  L.  hirsutum,  and  Yellow 
Puccoon,  Hydrastia  canadensis,  N.O.  Ranuncu- 
laceie,  the  root  of  which  dyes  yellow. 
1612  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  Virginia.  13  Pocones  is  a  small 


(172^2)  120  They  have  the  Puccoon  and 

Musquaspen,  two  Roots,  with  which  the  Indians  use  to 
paint  themselves  red.  1714  LAWSON  Hist.  Carolina  172 
They  sometimes  use  pecoon  root,  which  is  of  a  crimson 
color.  1836  Backwoods  of  Canada  243  The  blood-root, 
sanguinaria,  or  puccoon,  as  it  is  termed  by  some  of  the 
native  tribes.  1887  T.  HEMPSTEAD  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr. 
677  Puccoon,  and  clematis  with  plumy  locks. 

Puce  (pi*<s),  a.  (sb.}  [a.  F.fuce  sb.  -.-L.pulex, 
-icem  a  flea;  couleur  puce  flea-colour  (i7th  c.).] 
a.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  (orig.  puce  colour} :  Of  a 
flea-colour ;  purple  brown,  or  brownish  purple. 

1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  83  Dip  a  feather  in  aquafortis, 
put  it  on  the  ash,,  .and  it  will  make  it  a  cinnamon,  or  rather 
£  puce,  or  flea  colour.  1791  HAMILTON  tr.  BertholUfs 
Dyeing  I.  i.  i.  ii.  32  Colours  inclining  to  red  on  the  one 
hand  and  black  on  the  other,  such  as  mordord  and  puce 
colour.  1810  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  197/2  A  rich  twilled 
sarcenet  pelisse,  of  a  peuce  colour.  1834  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  I.  10  The  old  black  gown  (which  was  dyed  puce  for 
me  at  Dumfries).  1893  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Naughty  Ctrl  ix. 
79  His  puce  silk  suit,  his  muslin  cravat. 

b.  As  sb.  •=  puce  colour. 

1882  Garden  16  Sept.  260/1  Blooms  of.  .rich  dark  puce, 
suffused  with  maroon.  1897  Daily  News  25  June  2/6 i  I  be 
mountains  had  all  put  on ..  the  purple  puce  of  twilight. 
1900  F.  H.  O'F.  in  Lond.  Let.  26  Jan.  133/1  Varying  shades 
..from  palest  peach  to  deepest  puce. 

c.  Comb.  Puce-coloured,  adj. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  212  The  puce-coloured 
oxide  of  lead.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  410 
Cochineal  yields  when  crushed  a  puce-coloured  powder. 

fPu'Celage.  Obs.  Also  6  puaellage,  7 
pucellage.  [a.  F.  pucelage  (izth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  pucellage  :  see  PUCELLE  and  -AGE.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  '  pucelle '  or  girl ; 
maidenhood,  virginity. 

a  1536  CaKsto  $  Melia.  B  ij,  To  inioy  your  yongh  & 
pusellage.  1569  Ane  Tragedie  70  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x, 
He  brocht  agane  with  vs  his  pucelage.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Relit:.  Med.  i.  §  10  The  tryall  of  the  Pucellage  and  Virginity 
of  women.  1783  Char,  in  Ann.  Keg.  >4/2  Their  state  of 
pucelage  is  denoted  by  their  having  rings,  .on  their  wrists. 

Puoellas,  erron.  variant  of  PROCELLO. 

Pucelle.  Forms :  5-9  pucelle  ;  5-7  pucell, 
5-6  pusell,  5  puashell;  6-7  pu'oel,  6  pusel, 
-elle,  puzel,  -ell,  pu-ssel,  pussle,  7  pusil,  pusle, 
puzzel,  puzzle,  [a.  F.  pucelle  (pw'se-1),  OF. 
pucele,  earlier  pulcele  (nth  c.}:-pulcela,  pulcella 
(£•881  Eulalia}:-\3.ie'L.pulicella  (0511  Capilul. 
Chlodwig,  in  Pertz  IV.  5)  a  young  girl;  so  Pr. 
piucella,  pieucela,  OCat.  punceyla,  OSp.  pun-, 
foncella,  OPg.  pucella  (from  F.),  Rh^t.  purscella, 


PUCERON. 

It.  fuhc/la,  puhella.      With  sense   2,   cf.   LG., 

KFris.  pitssel  (?  from  F.)  a  ditty  slovenly  person, 
esp.  woman,  a  slattern  (Doornk.-Koolman). 

1'or  the  origin,  Diez  suggested  a  late  L.  *pulticella,S\m. 
of  med.L.  pulta  chicken,  pullet,  fern,  of  pullus  young 
animal,  chicken  |  the  difficulty  of  which  is  that  the  Romanic 
form  of  pulla  is  polln,  which  ought  to  have  given  ul. 
"fa/celt,  F.  "foucelle.  Griibcr  Arcliiv  Lat.  Lex.  IV.  451 
assumes  a  popular  L.  * puellicella  fcf.  dominicella},  dim.  of 
piiella,  pop.  L.  for  puella  («  being  lengthened  as  mfuit, 
fuisset,  V.fut,  ifust,fut).  From  *pfiellicella,  the  forms 
pHlicella,piilcel(.l}a,fulcele,pucele, pucelle,  form  a  regular 
phonetic  and  graphic  series  for  F.  The  late  L.  pulicella 
misfit  also  be  a  dim.  of  l^pitlex,  piilic-em  flea :  but  such  a 
derivation  is  inconsistent  with  the  sense.] 

1.  A  girl,  a  maid.  Obs.  (exc.  as  Fr.). 

c  1430  LYDG.  Commend.  Our  Lady  54  Medecyne  to 
mischeves,  pucelle  withouten  pere.  1439  '"  Archxologia 
XXI.  36  In  that  other  partie  ysa  pusell  knelyngw'  a  lanibe. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Aymon  yi.  144  Whan  the  pucell 
vnderstode  this  worde  she  was  right  glad,  c  1530  Ln. 
BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  494  A  !  eentil  puseT  make 
good  chere.  1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trio,  n.  xiv.  (1573) 
77  b,  This  Girlc  is  a  metely  good  pussel  in  a  house,  neucr 
idle,  but  euer  occupied  and  busy.  1575  CHURCHYARD 
Chippes  (1817)  147  Lyke  pucell  pure,  a  pearle  in  peace  and 
warres.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  23  Three  prety  puzels 
az  bright  az  a  breast  of  bacon.  [1814  BYRON  in  Moore  Life 
(1830)  I.  553  My  passion  can  wait,  till  the  pucelle  is  more 
harmonious.] 

b.  spec.  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

(Usually  mentioned  as  her  French  appellation :  in  i6th  c. 
sometimes  taken  as  her  surname.) 

[CI43I  HEN.  VI  in  Monstrelet  Chron.  n.  IV.  cv.  442  Celle 
feminc,  qui  se  faisoit  nommer  Jehenne  la  Pucelle.]  c  1450 
Brut  430  The  wicche  of  Fraunce  that  was  callid  th[e] 
'  Pusshell '.  (a  1490  WILL.  WOKCESTER  in  Wars  Enr.  in 
Fr.  (Rolls)  II.  n.  700  QuEedam  mulier,  vocata  Pucelle  de 
Dieu,  capta  est  ab  Anglis.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VH.  641 
To  shewe  vnto  you  somewhat  of  y«  mayden  or  pucell, 
which  y  Frenshmen  named  La  pncele  de  Dieu  ]  a  1548 
HALI.  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  109  Hauyng  in  his  company  lone 
the  Puzel,  whom  he  vsed  as  an  oracle.  1591  SIIAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  no  Excellent  Puzel.  if  thy  name  be  so. 
Ibid.  i.  iv.  107  Puzel  or  Pussel,  Dolphin  or  Dog-fish,  Your 
hearts  He  stampe  out  with  my  Horses  heeles.  Ibid.  in.  ii. 
38  Pucell  that  Witch,  that  damned  Sorceresse.  1678  BUTLER 
Hud.  in.  Lady's  Anmi.  285  Or  Joan  de  Pucel's  braver  name. 
1874  GAIRDNER  Lancaster  4-  York  vii.  (1875)  133  The 
Pucelle.  .threw  herself  into  the  town  [of  Compiegne]. 

1 2.  A  drab,  a  slut,  a  courtesan.  Oh. 

[.1520  Marr.  of  London  Stone  in  Ha?l.  E.P.P.  III.  161 
Here  begynneth  the  maryage  of  London  Stone  and  the 
fayre  pusell  the  bosse  of  Byllyngesgate.)  1583  STUBBES 
Anat.  Alms.  i.  (1879)  78  Yee  shall  not  haue  any  Gentle- 
woman almost,  no,  nor  yet  any  droye  or  pussle  in  the 
Cuntrey,  but  they  will  carye  in  their  hands  nosegayes. 
1607  tr.  Stephens' Apol.  Herodot.  98  (N.).  Some  filthy  queans, 
especially  our  puzzles  of  Paris.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  A 
Pnsle,  trull,  or  stinking  wench,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  A  dirty  Quean,  a  very  Puzzel  or  Slut, 

Fuceron  (ptfswon,  pasron).  [F.,  deriv.  of 
puce  flea :  cf.  CHAPEUON.]  A  plant-louse  or  aphis. 
(Applied  by  Tucker  to  some  insects  (Coleoptera  or 
Heteroptera)  which  dart  about  on  the  surface  of 
water ;  also,  erroneously,  by  Hill  to  the  Podura 
or  spring-tail  and  its  allies,  Collembola  of  Lubbock.) 

1753  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anitn.  20  Podura. . .This  genus  com- 
prehends the  Pucerons  of  Reaumur,  and  other  of  the  French 
writers.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  of  Nat.  (1834)  I.  358  The 
little  pucerons  in  water  frisking  nimblyabout,  as  if  delighted 
with  their  existence.  1840  HEREMAN  Gardener's  Libr.  II. 
171  Aphis  Rosae,  Rose  Louse..  .Synonyms.— Brown  Rose 
Louse.— Red  puceron. 

Pucherite  (p«'xSrait).  Min.  [ad.  G.fucherit 
(1871  Frenzel),  after  the  Pucher  mine  in  Saxony, 
where  it  was  found.]  Vanadate  of  bismuth  found 
in  brilliant  reddish-brown  crystals. 

187*  DANA  Min.  App.  L  12  Named  pucherite  from  the 
locality.  1891  Ibid.  755  Pucherite . .  in  the  closed  tube  decre- 
pitates. 

t  Pu-chersum,  a.  Obs.  (?) 

(The  editor  suggests  'devilish1;  but  poker,  demon,  is  not 
found  till  250  years  later.  Pother,  puther,  which  might 
have  given puthersome,  'troublesome,  perplexing, difficult ', 
is  also  much  later.) 

13. .  Cursor  M.  2182  (CotL)  lapheth  had  suns  seuen, 
Aparti  puchersum  to  neuen  [Catt.  sinful  for  to  neuen], 
Gomer,  madan,  iena,  magog,  Tubal,  tiras,  and  mosog. 

Fuck  (p»k),  pook  (puk),  si.1  Forms :  a.  I 
piioa,  3-4  (9  Se.)  puke,  4-7  pouke,  5  powke,  6 
pooke,  9  pook,  pouk.  0.  6-7  pucke,  7- 
puok.  7.  0  dial,  poake.  [OE.  plica  =  ON. 
p&ki  a  mischievous  demon.  Cf.  W.  pwca,  pwci, 
Ir.  pfaa  (POOKA).  Cf.  POKEB  sb.*,  Puo  sb? 
_  The  ulterior  history  of  the  name  and  the  question  whether 
it  was  originally  Teutonic  or  Celtic,  is  unsettled.] 

An  evil,  malicious,  or  mischievous  spirit  or  demon 
of  popular  superstition,  a.  Treated  as  a  unique 
being,  and  in  middle  Eng.  (the  pouke'}  commonly 
identified  with  the  biblical  devil ;  from  the  i6th  c. 
(with  capital  P)  the  name  of  a  fancied  mischievous 
or  tricksy  goblin  or  sprite,  called  also  Robin  Good- 
fellow  and  Hobgoblin.  (In  this  last  sense  com- 
monly Pufk.) 

a.  a  1000  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  xxiii.  2  Larbula  [i.e. 
larvnla],  puca.  ci»75  Sinners  Beware  120  in  O.  £.  Misc. 
76  Hwen  deb  schal  cuine  Al  hit  wurb  heom  bi-nume,  And 
he  bitauht  be  puke  \rime  bruke].  13. .  St.  Gregory  243  in 
Herrig's  Archiv  LVII.  62  5eo  mad  fe  croiz  vppon  his  brest 
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(Torte  hit  saue  fram  |>c  pouke.  1361  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  62 
pcnne  nab  be  Pouke  pouwcr  Sire  Princefs  huius  mundi, 
Ouer  suchc  Maner  Men.  Had.  xl.  158  Nigromancyc  and 
perimancie  p*  pouke  to  Rise  makeb.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xin. 
i'n  Ne  neither  hetc,  ne  bailie,  ne  non  licllc  pouke.  Ibid. 
xvi.  264  Outc  of  be  poukes  pondfolde  no  meynprise  may  vs 
fecche.  1595  SPENSER  Kpitkal.  341  Ne  let  the  Pouke,  nor 
f«r  '"'  "f'K1"8'-  •  Fray  vs-  '757  w-  THOMPSON  Hymn 
to  May  xxxiii.  6  Ne  let  hobgoblin,  ne  the  pouk,  profane 
With  shadowy  glare  the  light. 

p.  1590  SIIAKS.  Midi.  N.  n.  i.  40  You  are  that  shrew'd 
and  knauish  spirit  Cal'd  Robin  Good-fellow.  Are  you  not 
hee,  That  frights  the  maidens. . .?  Those  that  Hobgoblin  call 
you,  and  sweet  Pucke.  You  do  their  worke,  and  they  shall 
haue  good  lucke.  Ibid.  v.  L  438-42  As  I  am  an  honest 
Pucke . .  We  will  make  amends  ere  long  :  Eke  the  Pucke  a 
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dolt,  Still  walking  like  a  ragged  Colt,  And  oft  out  of  a  Bush 
doth  bolt,  Of  purpose  to  deceive  us.  a  1635  CORBET  Her 
Kor.  Poems  (1647)  ii  Turne  your  clokes Quoth  he,  for  Pucke 
is  busie  in  these  Oakes : . .  Then  turne  your  Cloakes,  for  this 
is  Fairie  ground.  1637  B.  JOKSON  Sad  Shefh.,  Persons  of 
the  play:.. Puck-hairy,  or  Robin-Goodfellow.  Ibid.  in.  iv, 
O  Puck,  my  Goblin  I  I  have  lost  my  belt,  c  1745  (?)  GRAY 
Characters  of  Christcross  row  Wks.  1884  I.  211  Pleased 
wilh  his  Pranks,  the  Pisgys  call  him  Puck.  1831  RrrsoN 
Fairy  T.  44  Puck,  alias  Robin  Goodfellow,  is  the  most 
active  and  extraordinary  fellow  of  a  fairy  that  we  anywhere 
meet  with.  1834  MARY  Hownr  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Monkey, 
Monkeyj  little  merry  fellow, . .  Full  of  fun,  as  Puck  could  be  i 
Harlequin  might  learn  of  thee  I  1864  LE  FANU  Uncle  Silas 
II.  vi.  88  And  why  the  puck  don't  you  let  her  out? 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  One  of  a  class  or  number  of 
such  demons,  goblins,  or  sprites. 

c  1000  Boulogne  Glosses  to  Prudentius  in  Germania  N.  S. 
XI.  388  Uagantes  demonas,  wandrixende  pucan.  13.. 
Coerde  L.  $66,  I  wis,  sere  kyng,  quod  Ser  Fouke,  I  wene 
that  knyght  was  a  pouke.  Itid.  4326  He  is  no  man,  he  is  a 
pouke.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1593)  229  The 
countrie  where  Chyimera  that  same  pooke  Hath  goatish 
bodie,  lyons  head  and  breast,  and  dragons  taile.  1614  Sea. 
Venus  (1876)  34  And  that  they  may  perceive  the  heavens 
frown,  The  Poukes  &  Goblins  pul  the  couerings  down.  l6ai 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  i.  ii.  (1624)  41  Those  which  Mizaldus 
cals  A  mbitlones,  that  walke  about  midnight  on  great  Heathes 
and  desart  places,  which.. diaw  men  out  of  the  way,  and 
leade  them  all  night  a  by  way;.. we  commonly  call  them 
Pucks.  1814  J.  M'CULLOCH  I  tight.  Scotl.  II.  350  They 
are  here,  water  spirits,  and  pucks,  and  witches. 

O.  transf.  A  person  having  the  character  or 
habits  attributed  to  Puck ;  in  ME.  a  wicked  man, 
a  '  devil ' ;  now,  one  given  to  mischievous  tricks, 
esp.  a  mischievous  child  or  youngster. 
^  ci4i2  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1922  A  deceyour..Good 
is  a  man  eschewe  suit.li  a  powke.  1851  MUNDY  Otir 
Antipodes  (1857)  192  Sharp  and  intelligent,  but  terribly 
spoilt,  nothing  could  be  done.. without  the  interposition  of 
this  little  meddlesome  Puck.  1901  Westm.Gaz.  10  July  1/3 
How  much  longer  is  a  political  Puck  to  be  allowed  to  play 
the  very  mischief  with  a  national  interest  of  such  present 
magnitude? 

d.  Often  entering  into  place-names. 

946  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  II.  575  J>a  land-xenueru  be  sceotaS 
dun  to  Pucan  wylle.  n..  Chron.  Monait.de  Bella  (Battle] 
(1846)  ii  Per  Puchehole  usque  at  Westbece, juxta  terrain  de 
Bodeham.  m*CloseKoU$Edw.  II m.  3  in  Calr.  426  Puken- 
hale  [co.  York).  1906  KIPLING  (title}  Puck  of  Pook's  HilL 

e.  Comb,  f  puck-bug,  a  bugbear,  a  malignant 
spectre  ;  puck-led  a.  (dial.)  :  cf.  PlXY-tKD. 

158*  STANYHURST  /Eneis  111.  (Arb.)  89  That  night  in  forrest 
to  vs  pouke  bugs  [L.  immania  titonstra]  gastlye  be  tendred. 
1851  ALLIES  Antiq.  Worcestersh.  (ed.  2)  418  The  peasantry 
in  Alfric  [Worcs.],  and  those  parts,  say  that  they  are  some- 
times what  they  call  Poake  Widen ;  that  is,  that  they  are 
occasionally  waylaid  in  the  night  by  a  mischievous  sprite 
whom  they  call  Poake.  i889GissiNG  Both  of  thii  Paruh  I. 
xiL  246  To  be  a-puckledden  by  fancy. 

Fuck,  sb.l   [Origin  uncertain  :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  (Also  puck-bird.'}  The  nightjar  or  goatsucker. 
1883  SAWYER  Sussex  Nat.  Hist.  it.  8  The  'puck '  would  fly 

before  her,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  cross  its  path.  1885 
SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  97  In  many  places.. it  is 
considered  that  animals  either  become  blind  or  are  infected 
with  disease  after  being  sucked  [by  the  nightjar].  The 
country-people  in  West  Sussex  call  this  complaint  '  puck  ' 
or  '  puckeridge  '—perhaps  from  Puck,  a  malignant  spirit— 
and  the  bird  itself '  puck  bird  '. 

2.  A  disease  in  cattle  attributed  to  the  nightjar. 
1834  YOUATT  Cattle  362  In  some  parts  of  Surrey,  under  the 

name  of  the  puck,  the  fore-quarter,  or  the  side,  is  the  part 
mostly  affected.  1870  DALZIEL  Diseases  Dogs  (1892)  14 
Anthrax,,  .a  disease  of  cattle,  known  in  the  vernacular  as., 
'quarter  ill ',  'joint  ill',  'hasty  ', '  puck ',' shoot  of  blood',  &c. 
Note.  Puck.puck^ird,  and  puckeriagt  are  all  rural  names 

'the  Goatsucker  or  Nightjar:  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  two 
latter  are  compounds  of  puck,  or  whether  this  b  itself  short 
for  one  or  other  of  them.  As  the  bird  is  the  object  of  much 
obloquy  and  even  superstitious  dread,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
its  name  is  derived  from  PUCK  j^.1,  either  as  being  '  Puck's 
bird  ',  or  itself  a  puck  or  demon-bird ;  but  the  composition 
and  meaning  of  puckeridge  then  remain  unexplained.  The 
conjecture  of  some  that  the  latter  may  be  derived  from 
PUCK  v.  to  hit,  strike,  and  ridge,  OE.  hrycg  back,  from  the 
notion  of  its  striking  the  backs  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  thus 
inflicting  on  them  a  fatal  distemper  (see  PUCKERIDGE,  quot. 
1789)  would  app.  withdraw  the  group  from  any  connexion 
with  PUCK  »#.',  except  as  a  secondary  association.  But 
ridge  may  be  an  oral  corruption  of  some  other  word.] 

Fuck  (p»k),  si.3  [Origin  obscure :  cf.  PUCK  p.] 
A  flat  india-rubber  disk  used  for  a  ball,  in  bandy 
or  hockey  on  the  ice  in  Canada. 

1891  Fitld.  7  Mar.  334/3  The  ball  (or '  puck  ',  as  it  is  called) 
is  a  flat  piece  of  india-rubber,  circular  in  shape,  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  with  a  diameter  of  about  four  inches. 


PUCKER. 

The  game  is  played  with,  usually,  seven  aside,  and  no 
striking  with  the  slick  is  allowed,  only  pushing  the  '  puck  ' 
along  the  ice.  1894  Ontinf  (U.S.)  XXIII.  409/2  The* 
men  handle  the  little  innocent  rubber  puck  u  Paderewski 
handles  the  black  keys  of  a  piano. 

Pack  (p»k),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  f?  f.  root  puk  : 
see  POKK  t/.l]  Irani.  To  hit  or  ttrike ;  to  butt. 

[?ci«4o  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  II.  12  Hee  also 
would  to  the  threshing  of  the  cock,  pucke  wilh  hens 
blindfold,  and  the  like.]  1861  CLAYTON  Frank  O'DonneU 
57  The  ball  was  struck  here  and  there,  often  pucked  up  in 
the  air,  then  let  again  before  it  reached  the  ground.  1870 
KENNEDY  fireside  Stories  Int.  37  (E.  D.  D.)  The  ram  and 
the  cow  pucked  her  with  their  horns. 

I  lence  Puck  *M  (dial.),  a  stroke ;  a  stroke  at  the 
ball  in  the  Irish  came  of  hurling. 

1900  ioM  Cent.  XLVIII.  306  The  rival  hurlen..meel 
together  in  wild  rivalry  for  a  puck  at  the  ever  flying  bull. 
1906  SOME«VILL«&  Ross  Irish  Yeiterdaysys,  I  gave  William 
a  puck  in  the  chest 

Puck,  rf.S    Short  for  PUCKFIST  I,  q.  v. 

Puok,  dial.  var.  POOK  sb.,  a  haycock. 

II  Pucka,  pakka  (po-ka),  «.  (so.)  Anglo-lnd. 
Also  8-9  pukka,  pucker,  9  pucca,   puckah, 
pukkha,     [a.  Hindi  pakka  (pckka)  cooked,  ripe, 
mature;  hence,  thorough, substantial,  permanent:  cf. 
CUTCHA.]    a.  Applied  to  the  larger  of  two  weights 
of  the  same  name :   Of  full  weight,  full,  good ; 
also,   genuine,  thorough,     tb.    Strong,   severe; 
malignant,    as    a  fever.    Obs.    o.   Sure,   certain, 
reliable;   thorough,  out-and-out,    d.  Permanent, 
esp.  as  an  appointment,    e.  Permanent,  as  a  build- 
ing ;  solidly-built,  of  stone  or  brick  and  mortar. 

a.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <•  P.  aoj  The  Maund 
Pucka  at  Agra  is  double  as  much  [as  the  Surat  Maund]. 
1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  43  It  should  be 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  72  pucca  seers  for  each  load. 
1857  I,o.  LAWRENCE  in  Bosw.  Smith  LiYedSSj)  II.  Ln  Your 
Lahore  men  have  done  nobly. . .  Donald,  Roberts,  Mac,  and 
Dick  are  all  of  lhem,Jucca  trumps.  1893  G.  ALLEN  Scally- 
wag I.  44  That's  a  good  word. . .  Is  it  pucker  English,  I 
wonder.  b.  17*5  MARTIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  219 
Malignant  fevers,  . .  here  termed  pucker  fevers,  meaning 
(in  the  natives  language)  strong  fevers.  1774  BARKER  ibid. 
LXV.  206  Pucker  fevers.  1788  STOCKDALE  Indian  Vocab. 
(Y.),  Pucka,  a  putrid  fever.  c.  1776  Trial  ofNundocomar 
107/1  Maha  Rajah  said  it  was  necessary  to  witness  it  to 
make  it  pukka.  1858  COL.  KEITH  YOUNG  in  Diary  \  Corr. 
1902)  App.  D.  329  On  receiving  pucka  information ..  that 
the  Insurgents  were  at  Singpore.  d.  1800  Mitt.  Tracts 
in  Asiatic  Ann.  Keg.  160/1  Near  it  the  Nurbudda  springs 
from  a  small  pucka  coond  or  well  that  furnishes  a  perennial 
stream.  1866  TREVKLYAN  in  Frasers  Mag.  1, XXIII.  215 
The  Dawk  Bungalow;  or.  Is  his  Appointment  Pucka r 
e.  1784  Calcutta  Gat.  22  Apr.  (Y.I,  The  House,  cook-room, 
bottle-connah,  godown, etc., are  all  pucka-built.  1811  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  Henry  f,  Bearer*  A  lady,  who  lived.. in  a  large 
puckah  bouse  near  the  river.  1861  TORRENS  Trav.  Tartary 
321  Pucka  is  an  adjective,  and  when  applied  to  a  road, 
means  it  is  a  metalled  one  ;  when  to  a  wall,  that  it  is  .solid 
masonry.  1897  Daily  News  17  June  5/7  At  Dhubri  all 
pakka  buildings  have  been  demolished. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  weight  or  system  of  weights  which 
is  larger  than  '  cntcha '.  b.  A  copper  coin  not 
now  used ;  also  pucka  piece,  o.  A  building 
material  of  permanent  nature,  such  as  brick. 

17*7  A  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  xxxiii.  II.  9  Fort 
William  was  built.. of  Brick  and  Morter  called  Puckah, 
a  Composition  of  Brick -dust.  Lime,  Malasses,  and  cut  Hemp. 
c  1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Ayah  4  Lady  i.  12  I'll  make  her  a 
present  of  two  puckah,  to  purchase  cotton  for  a  beginning. 
HFuckanly  (prk^li).  Anglo-lnd.  Also  8 
buccaly,  8-p  puckally,  9  puckalie,  pacauly. 
[a.  Hindi  pakhalt  a  water-carrier,  f.  pakhdl  a  large 
water-skin.]  A  water-carrier ;  also,  a  water-skin. 
1789  MUNRO  Narrative  xiii.  183  Another  very  necessary 
establishment  ..which  is  two  buccalifs  to  each  company: 
these  are  two  large  leathern  bags,  for  holding  water,  slung 
upon  the  back  of  a  bullock.  1799  If  "II  Advertiser  21  Dec. 
4/1  Black  doctors,  authorised  Puckallys,  Drummers.  1803 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1844)  I.  334  A  puckalie  from 
each  corps  of  Native  infantry  m  camp.  1803  PERCIVAL 
Ceylon  v,  loa  Water.. brought  by  means  of  bullocks  in 
leathern  bags,  called  here  puckally  bags. 

[Puck-ball,  alleged  syn.  of  PUFF-BALL  i,  POCK- 
FIST  i  :  app.  a  misprint  in  Bailey's  Folio. 

[1708  KERSEY,  1'uck-jiit  or  Puff-ball,  a  kind  of  Mushroom 
full  of  Dust.  So  1711-  BAILEY  (octavo).]  1730  BAILEY  (folio), 
PuckJjall,  Puck-fist,  a  Kind  of  Mushroom  full  of  Dust. 
'7M  JOHNSON,  Puckbalt  or  puckftst  (from  puck  the  fairy, 
a  fairy's  ball).  Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Pucker  (ptrlwj),  sb.    [f.  next] 

1.  A  ridge,  wrinkle,  or  corrugation  of  the  skin  or 
other  substance,  or  a  number  of  small  wrinkles 
running  across  and  into  one  another ;  esp.  one 
caused  in  sewing  together  two  edges  of  cloth,  etc., 
by  keeping  the  one  edge  fuller  than  the  other,  or 
by  drawing  the  thread  too  tightly,  so  as  to  make 
the  seam  shorter  than  the  cloth  on  either  side. 

1744-50  W.  ELUS  Mod.  Husbandm.  VI.  m.  54  The  Tasker 
does  not  make  use  of  those  sweeping  horizontal  Strokes. .if 
he  does,  he  will  beat  up  the  Straw  in  Puckers.  1773  J  OHNSON, 
Ruff,..i.  Any  thing  collected  into  puckers  or  corrugations. 
1810  BEN-THAW  Packing  (1821)  146  If,  on  the  bed  of  roses., 
there  be  but  a  single  leaf  that  has  a  pucker  in  it.  1836 
MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  x,  The  chin.,  was  drawn  in  with  un- 
natural seams  and  puckers.  1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy 
ii,  His  face.. was  screwed  up  to  the  scrutinising  pucker. 
1875  Plain  Needlework  14  If  this  be  done,  even  by  one 
thread  per  stitch,  a  pucker  must  necessarily  ensue. 
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2.  Jig.  A    state  of  agitation  or  excitement ;    a 
flutter,  a  fuss,  colloq. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  I.  164  Mrs.  Jewkes..sat  down 
•  '  •  ,,.  -_.  n.._i—  MAR.  EDGE- 

erl  1883  J. 
^  that  did  not 
aKitate  'Mrsr'Sotheran,"or,  to  use  her  own  homely  phrase, 
'put  her  into  a  pucker'.  1888  HOWELLS  Annie  KMurn 
xxix,  I  told  William  when  we  first  missed  her. .and  he  was 
in  such  a  pucker  about  her . .  that  [etc.]. 

3.  Comb.,  as  pucker-mouthed >dj. 

1851  SCHOOLCRAFT  30  Yrs.  Indian  Tribes  377  A  tall,  not 
portly,  red-mouthed,  and  pucker-mouthed  man. 

Fucker  (po-kaj),  v.  [Evidenced  in  the  end  of 
the  i6th  c.,  prob.  earlier  in  colloquial  use.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  frequentative  :  see  -EB  5.  The 
root  is  prob.  to  be  found  in  POKE  st.1,  v?  (dial. 
pok,pocK),  POCKET,  the  notion  being  that  of  form- 
ing small  bag-like  or  purse-like  gatherings ;  cf. 
PURSE  w.  in  sense  'to  wrinkle  up',  and  f  .packer, 
fairs  des  poches  to  bag,  to  pucker.  Verbs  of  this 
class  often  shorten  or  obscure  the  original  vowel  : 
cf.  clutter,  flutter,  sputter,  stutter,  etc.] 

1.  inlr.    To   contract   or  gather   into   wrinkles, 
small  folds,  cockles,  or  bulges ;  to  become  drawn 
together  into  irregular  wrinkles  or  corrugations ;  to 
cockle.     Often  with  up. 

1598  FLORIO,  Saccolare,  to  pucker  or  gather  or  cockle  as 
some  stuffes  do  being  wet.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev. 
in.  ii,  May  I  be  numd  with  -horror,  and  my  vaines  Pucker 
with  sing'ing  torture.  1670  SIR  S.  CROW  in  iztk  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  15  The  silke..beeing  ill  woven,  will 
shrink  and  pucker,  a  1845  HOOD  Two  Peacocks  ofBedfont 
xxv,  Ancient  lips  that  puckered  up  in  scorn.  1847  ALB. 
SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xxvi.  (1879)  235  His  waistcoat ..  had  a 
propensity  to  pucker  up  over  his  chest.  1883  Hardwich's 
Pfiotogr.  Chetu.  (ed.  Taylor)  368  To  ensure  a  hard  film . . 
which  will  not  pucker  up. 

2.  trans.   To   draw   together   or    contract  into 
wrinkles,  bulges,  or  fullnesses ;  to  draw  (the  skin, 
lips,  etc.)  into  ridges  and  furrows ;  to  draw  a  seam 
too  tight,  so  as  to  make  the  material  bag  on  either 
side ;  to  gather  one  side  of  (a  seam)  more  fully 
than  the  other,  either  as  a  fault  in  sewing,  or 
intentionally  for  some  purpose.    Often  with  up. 

1616  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  $  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I. 
423  The  nether  parts  . .  are  crumpled  and  puckered  un- 
towardly.  1639  R.  YOUNG  Sin  Stigmatized  19  Hee  fell 
downe  and  not  being  able  to  rise  againe  had  his  belly 
puckered  together  like  a  sachell,  before  the  chamberlain 
could  come  to  help  him.  1712  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  301  f  9 
An  hideous  Spectre, ..his  Skin  puckered  up  in  Wrinkles. 
1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  237  Their  dress  is  very 
becoming;  with  jackets,  the  sleeves  puckered  and  tied  in 
puffs,  with  coloured  ribbons.  1835-6  Todd"s  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
172/1  A  continuation  of  the  canal  puckered  up  into  numerous 
folds.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  ?.  Haggard's  Dau.  III.  62 
Cynthia  had  finished  her  dozen  of  shirts,  without  a  gusset 
set  awry,  a  seam  puckered,  or  one  deviation  from  a  right 
line.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  x.  116  Your  pretty 
face  will  not  be  always  puckered  into  wrinkles. 

b.  absol.  To  make  puckers  or  bulges  in  sewing. 
1862  FLORENCE  WILFORD  Maiden  of  Our  Day  98  When 

she  observed  poor  Fan's  big  stitches  and  tendency  to 
pucker.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  II.  149,  I  get  my  thread 
entangled,  and  begin  to  pucker,  and  the  whole  business 
goes  wrong. 

c.  trans.  To  form  by  puckering  or  gathering. 
1753  in  Lond.  Mag.  Sept.  396  Puff  and  pucker  up  knots 

on  your  arms  and  your  toes  j  Make  your  petticoats  short. 

Puckered  (pykaid), ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 
Drawn  into  puckers,  wrinkles,  or  folds,  as  the  skin, 
or  as  cloth,  purposely  or  unintentionally,  in  sewing. 

1611  COTGR.,  Renfrongni,  furrowed,  as  an  angrie  brow ; 
wrimpled,  crumpled,  puckered.  1755  JOHNSON,  Ruff,  a 
puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly  worn  about  the  neck.  1796 
A.  C.  BOWER  Diaries  f,  Corr.  (1903)  163  My  leilack  bonnet 
I  have  had  altered..  ;  it  is  now  made  in  what  they  call  a 
puckered  bonnet.  1818  La  Belle  Assemblie  XVII.  No. 
108.  87/1  Innumerable  rows  of  puckered  muslin.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  131  He  heard  the  shipmen 
speaking  low  With  anxious  puckered  brows. 

tPu'ckereL  Obs.  Also  6  puckrel.  [dim. 
of  PUCK  rf.l  with  suffix  -erel,  -rel:  cf.  cockerel.} 
A  little  puck  or  demon ;  an  imp. 

ci58o  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  in.  iii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  Neil. 


puckrels.  one  like  a  grey  cat,  another  like  a  weasel. 

Pu-ckerer.  rare.  [f. PUCKERS. +  -EB!.]  One 
who  or  that  which  puckers. 

1775  in  ASH.    1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Puckeridge  (pr-keridg).  [Origin  obscure: 
connected  \\'tib puck-bird ;  see  Note  s.  v.  PUCK  sb.2] 
A  name  of  the  nightjar;  also,  a  disease  of  cattle 
attributed  to  the  stroke  or  bite  of  the  nightjar. 

1789  G.  WHITE Selborne,  Ftrn-Owldfys)  334  The  country 
people  have  a  notion  that  the  fern-owl,  or  churn-owl,  or  eve- 
jarr,  which  they  also  call  a  puckeridge,  is  very  injurious  to 
w_eanling  calves,  by  inflicting,  as  it  strikes  at  them,  the  fatal 
distemper,  known  to  cow-leeches  by  the  name  of  puckeridee. 
1885  [see  PUCK  sb.'  ij, 

Puckering  (po-k3rirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PUCKER  v. 
+  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  PUCKER,  or  its 
result ;  a  drawing  together  or  gathering  of  cloth, 
the  skin,  etc.,  into  wrinkles  or  irregular  folds. 

1611   FLORIO,  Crespatura,  a  puckring  in  any  cloth   or 
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clothes.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Mori.  Anal.  (1807)  98  Stricture 
from  the  Puckering  of  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  (Eso- 
phagus. 1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  115/1  The 
flower  should  be  circular,  without  puckering  or  frilling. 
1870  Eng.  Mech.  4  Mar.  615/3  How  can  zinc  be  laid,  .with- 
out puckering?  1875  Plain  Needlework  14  Puckering  in 
seaming  is  caused  by  the  children  holding  the  right  elbow 
close  to  the  right  side. 
Puckering  (p^ 'karirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 


'puckering string  , 

in  their  workbags.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  354/1  A 
puckering  frown  of  ripples  upon  the  pool. 

Pucker-needle :  see  PUCK-NEEDLE. 
Fnckery  (p»'kari),  a.     [f.  PUCKER  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Given  to  puckering;  marked  with  puckers. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  v.  vi.  (1872)  II.  no  ^..close- 
fisted  old  gentleman.. with  p_uckery  much-inquiring  eyes. 
c  1860  FARADAY  Forces  Nat.  i.  42  The  gold-leaf  is  puckery. 
1888  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  With  Immortals^  I.  iv.  81  A  milliard 
ofpuckery,  peppery,  self-satisfied  scientists. 

2.  That  draws  the  mouth  together ;  astringent. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  *  It.  Note-Bks.  (1881)  II.  180 

These  grapes  are  better  than  puckery  cider  apples.  1887 
H.  P.  WELLS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  451  To  the  human 
palate  it  is  dry,  insipid,  and  puckery. 

Puokery,  obs.  form  of  PUGGREE. 

f  Bucket.  Obs.  dial.     (See  quots.) 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  222  Gather  them  off  in 
the  Winter,  taking  away  the  Puckets  which  cleave  about 
the  Branches,  and  burning  them.  Ibid.  330  Puckets,  nests 
of  Caterpillars,  or  such  like  Vermine.  1674  RAY  S.  q  E.  C. 
Words  74  Puckets,  nests  of  Caterpillars,  Suff.  1787  in 
GROSE  Provittc.  Gloss.  Suppl. 

Puckfist  (po'kfist).  Also  7  puo-,  pukfist, 
puokfoyst,  7-9  puckfoist.  See  also  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.  [app.  f.  PUCK  sb.'i  +  FIST  sb.2  Cf.  PUFF- 
risi,  -FOIST,  which  appears  about  the  same  date.] 

1.  The    Puff-ball,     Lycoperdon    Bcrvista.     Also 
abbreviated  puck. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  v,  I'll  blow  him  into  aire, 
when  I  meet  him  next :  He  dares  not  fight  with  a  puck-fist. 
1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  x.  (1623)  Tiij,  Next  vnto 
Brimstone  [for  smoking  bees]  is  the  smoake  of  Bunt  or 
great  Pucfists,  Tuchwood,  or  Mushrums.  1766  Complete 
Farmer  s.v.  Bee,  The  narcotic,  or  stupefying  fume,  is  made 
with  the.  .large  mushroom,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
bunt,  puckfist,  or  frog-cheese.  Ibid.,  Cut  off  a  piece  of  the 
puck,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  fix  it  in  the  end  of  a  small 
stick,,  .which  place  so  that  the  puck  may  hang  near  the 
middle  of  an  empty  hive.  1893  S.  E.  Wore.  Gloss.  s.v.,  I 
shud  like  a  drap  o*  drink,  fur  I  feels  as  dry  as  a  puck-fyst. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  empty  braggart. 
"599.  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum,  \,  To  be  enamour'd 

on  this  dusty  turf,  This  clod,  a  whoreson  puck-fist.  1605 
TryallChev.  iv.  i.  in  I  Sullen  O.  PI.  III.  328  Giue  me  leaue  to 
incounter  this  puckfist,  and  if  I  doe  not  make  him  cry 
Peccavi  say  Dicke  Bpwyer's  a  powdered  Mackrell.  1637 
SHIRLEY  Example  11.  i,  Lady,  he  is  no  man.  .A  very  puck- 
fist.  Jacinta.  What's  that,  I  pray?  Vain.  A  phantom, 
a  mere  phantom.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xviii,  A  base  be- 
sognio,  and  a  puckfist. 

attrib.    1615  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Urania  xxiv.  Wks. 

(1630)  3/2  Then  loue  him ;  else  his  puckfoist  pompe  abhorre. 

f  3.  A  close-fist,  a  niggard.     (?  an  erroneous  use.) 

1608  R.  MIDDLETON  Epigr.  (1840)  13  Old  father  pukfist 

knits  his  arteries,  First  strikes,  then  rails  on  Riot's  villanies. 

1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  ill.  ii,  Pierce.  A  grazier's  may 

Fer.  O  they  are  pinching  puckfists  !     Trutt.  And  suspicious. 

Puckish  (p»-kijj,  a.  [f.  PUCK  sb.i  -t-  -isai.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  characteristic  of  Puck  ;  impish, 
mischievous,  capricious.  Hence  Fivckishness. 

1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §3.  365  Her  delight. .broke 
out  in  a  thousand  puckish  freaks.  1891 G.  MEREDITH  One  of 
our  Cong.  I.  iv.  52  His  Puckish  fancy  jack-o'-lanterning 
over  it.  1900  Academy  28  Apr.  365/1  The  jeering  sea 

had  pnckishness  enough  to  return  upon  its  steps. 

t  Puckle.  Obs.  [OE.  pucel,  f.  puca,  PUCK  flM 
+  -«/,  -LE  i.]  A  kind  of  bugbear. 

c  1000  Boulogne  Glosses  to  Prudentius  in  Germania  N.  S. 
XI.  304/242  Faunas,  wudewasan.  Priapos,  pucelas.  <  1450 
Poucle  [see  PUCK-NEEDLE).  1384  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
VH.  xv.  153  The  hell  waine,  the  fierdrake,  the  puckle,  Tom 
thombe,  nob  gobblin, . .  and  such  other  bugs.  1830  SCOTT 
Detnonol.  180  That  Phuca  is  a  Celtic  superstition  from 
which  the  word  Pook  or  Puckle  was  doubtless  derived. 

Fucklike  (pyk,bik),  a.  [f.  POCK  sb.i  +  -LIKE.] 
Like,  or  in  the  manner  of,  Puck;  cleverly  mis- 
chievous, puckish,  imp-like. 

1845 .  DISRAELI  Sybil  u.  xii,  There  was  something  of  a 
Puck-like  malignity  in  the  temperament  of  Lord  Marney. 
1901  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Feb.  2/1  In  a  delightful  mood  of 
Puck-like  satire. 

Pu'ckling.  nonce-iad.  [f.  POCK  si.1  +•  -LING  1.1 
A  little  Puck. 

1890  N.  P.  To  Sylvie  in  Life  Lewis  Carroll  (1898)  289 
Though  I  still  shall  hold  Thee,  and  that  puckling  sprite, 
thy  brother,  Dear. 

Pu-ck-nee'dle.  [f.  PUCK  j*.i  +  NEEDLE.]  A 
name  for  different  weeds  having  needle-like  or 
beaked  fruit,  as  Shepherd's  needle  (Scandix  Pecten), 
and  Stork's-bill  (Erodium).  So  Pucker-needle. 

fc  1450  Alphita.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  2  Acus  muscata  major, 
anghce  pouclesnedele.J  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric. 
I.  564  Puck-needle  is  a  weed  that  is  often  abundant  on 
such  lands  as  are  hard  tilled.  1836  W.  D.  COOPER  Sussex 
Gloss.  27  Pookneedlt,  Cocle,  an  injurious  weed.  1833  Ibid. 
67  Pookneedle,  Cockle,  or  Shepherd's  needle. .  .The  sharpened 
end  of  the  seed  vessel  of  the  wild  geranium,  probably  fairies' 
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needle  ;.  .called  Beggar's  needle  in  Worcestershire.  1861 
Miss  PRATT Flower,  t'l.  III.  77  Common  Shepherd's  needle. 
.  .These  fruits  are  bright  green.,  and  sharp  enough  to  merit 
the  names  applied  to  the  plant  of. .  Pucker-needle  [etc.]. 

Puckoon,  variant  of  PUCCOON. 

Pud  (p»d).  [Of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  PAD^.S, 
also  T)M.poot  paw.]  A  nursery  word  for  the  hand 
of  a  child  or  fore-foot  of  some  animals. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  I.  iv.  14  Excoriation  or  fieaing 
the  Podes  [may  be  set  as  an  equivalent]  for  giving  leather 
to  the  Pudds.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Distant  Corre- 
spondents, The  Kangaroos . .  with  those  little  short  fore  puds. 
1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  296  The  child's  tiny  white  puds  pat 
the  jolly  cheeks  and  pull  the  yellow  beard. 

Pud,  pudde,  obs.  ff.  POOD,  a  Russian  weight. 

Pudden,  puddening :  see  PUDDING  sb.  and  v. 

Pudder  (pc-daj),  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  [Of  unknown 
origin:  the  quot.  from  Ancren  Riwle  01225 
appears  to  contain  the  word,  which  otherwise  is 
not  known  till  near  1600.  App.  distinct  from 
pudder,  collateral  form  of  POTHER  sb.  and  v.~\ 

1.  intr.  To  poke  or  stir  about  with  the  hand  or 
a  stick ;  (of  an  animal)  to  poke  or  rout,  with  bill 
or  snout ;  to  dabble  in  water,  mud,  or  dust. 

[a  1225  Ancr.  R.  214  [He]  US  euer  ioen  asken,  &  fareS 
abuten  asken  &  bisiliche  stureo  him.  .&  blowe5  berinne,  & 
ablent  him  sulf;  padereS  [MS.  T.  puoeres]  &  maked 
berinne  figures  of  augrim.]  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \. 
v.  175  Fishes.  .Some  almost  alwaies  pudder  in  the  mud  Of 
sleepy  Pools.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  Ixxi.  I.  306  Some  peck 
and  pluck  it  with  their  hookt  bils,  others  pudder  into  their  food 
with  their  broad  nebs.  1611  COTGR.,  Boitrbetter, . .  to  paddle, 
or  pudder,  in  the  myre.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem. 
153  He  will  not  drinke  much,  but  pudder  long  with  his 
nose  in  the  water.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  2  To 
pudder  in  the  rubbish,  and  to  raise  dust  in  the  eyes  of  more 
steady  Repayrers. 

2.  intr.  To  go  '  poking '  about ;  to  potter ;  to 
meddle  and  muddle,  to  dabble  (in), 

1624  BACON  Let.  to  Sir  H.  May,  You  may  perhaps  think  me 
partial  to  Potycaries,  that  have  been  ever  puddering  in  physic 
all  my  life.  1643  T.  GOODWIN  Trial  Christian  s  Growth 
u.  ii.  (1650)  69  Many,  .who  have  gone  puddring  on  (as  I  may 
so  speak)  in  the  use  of  other  meanes.  a  1677  BARROW  Sertn. 
xxii,  Wks.  1687  I.  307  We  shall  obtain  vast  benefit,  much 

greater  than  we  can  hope  to  get  by  puddering  in  the 
esigns  or  doings  of  others.     1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks, 
Char.  xvii.  443  Listen  to  the  natural  talk  of  those  carriers, 
puddering  about  with  their  lanterns. 

Hence  Pirddering  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.,  poking, 
pottering,  muddling,  meddling  ;  -^ puddering-pole, 
a  pole  to  poke  with. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  139  In  other  mens  letters 
they  keepe  a  puddering,  they  open  and  reade  them.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  I,  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  Leave  to  lay  his  eggs 
in  his  own  nest,  which  is  built  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
mans  puddering  pole.  1811  LAMB  Notes  Specimens  fr. 
Fuller  Wks.  (1895)  270  One  feels  the  ashes  of  Wicliffe 
gliding  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sumners,  Commissaries, 
Officials,  Proctors,  Doctors  and  all  the  puddering  rout  of 
executioners  of  the  impotent  rage  of  the  baffled  Council. 

Pudder,  sb.  rare~',  archaic  or  erroneous 
variant  of  PUDDLE  si. 

1889  STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  iii,  We  found  the  body  of  a 
Christian.,  lying  in  a  pudder  of  his  blood. 

Fudder,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  POTHER  sb.  and  v. 

Pudding  (pu'dirj),  sb.  Forms:  3-4  poding, 
4-6  podyng,  (6  -ynge),  puddyng;  5  podding, 
-yng,  (6  -ynge)  ;  poodyng ;  puddingh ;  5-6 
puddynge ;  6  pooding,  pooddyng,  Sc.  puding  ; 
6-  pudding,  (6  -inge,  6-9  dial,  and  vulgar 
pudden,  -in,  8  puden).  [ME.  poding,  puddyng : 
derivation  uncertain  :  see  Note  below.] 

I.  1.  The  stomach  or  one  of  the  entrails  of  a 
pig,  sheep,  or  other  animal,  stuffed  with  a  mixture 
of  minced  meat,  suet,  oatmeal,  seasoning,  etc. ,  boiled 
and  kept  till  needed;  a  kind  of  sausage:  for 
different  varieties,  see  BLACK,  HOG'S,  WHITE 
PODDING.  Now  chiefly  Sc.  and  dial. 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  59  f>e  pinnes  beb  fat  podinges  Rich 
met  to  princez  and  kinges.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  62 
He  eet  many  sondry  metes,  mortrewes  and  puddynges. 
CI430  Two  Cookery-Iks.  42  Puddyng  of  purpaysse..putte 
)>is  in  pe  Gutte  of  be  purpays.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  220/2 
Hagas,  puddynge  (S.  hakkys,  puddyngys).  1530  PALSGR.  259 
Puddyng,  boudayn.  Ibid.  265  Sausedge  a  podyng.  1584 
COGAN  Haven  Health  cxlix.  (1636)  146  Of  the  inward  of  beasts 
are  made  Puddings,  which  are  best  of  an  hog.  1592  NASHE 
Four  Lett.  Confut.  (1593)  28  Euery  thing  hath  an  end,  and 
a  pudding  hath  two.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  (1660) 
178  Pudding  which  is  called  the  Haggas  or  Haggus,  of 
whose  goodnesse  it  is  vain  to  boast.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in. 
II.  iii.  81  In  lower  Germany  they  suppjy  the  meaie  with 
bacon  and  great  dried  puddings,  which  puddings  are 
sauory  and  so  pleasant.  1659  HOWELL  Proverbs,  Lett. 
Advice,  There  must  be  Suet  as  well  as  Oatmeal  to  make  a 
Pudding.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  269  F  8  He  had  sent 
a  string  of  Hogs-puddings,  .to  every  poor  Family  in  the 
Parish.  17 . .  '  Get  up  $  bar  the  door '  vii,  in  Herd  (1776), 
And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddings,  And  then  they  ate 
the  black,  a  1801  R.  GALL  Elegy  Pudding  Lizzie  vii,  The 
puddings,  bairns,  are  just  in  season— They're  newly  made. 
1819  Sporting  Mag.  V.  32  In  Suffolk,  black  puddings  made 
in  guts  are  called  links. 

fb.  A  stuffing  like  the  above,  roasted  within 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  u.  iv.  498  That  rested  Manning 
Tree  Oxe  with  the  Pudding  in  his  Belly.  1771  E.  LONG 
Trial  of  Dog  '  Porter  '  in  Hone's  Every-day  Bk.  II.  203  His 
worship  had  him  [a  hare]  roasted,  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly. 


PUDDING. 

2.  (Chiefly//.)  The  bowels,  entrails,  guts.  Now 
dial,  and  Sc.  [So  OK.  bodeyn,  bowel,  141)1  c.  in 
(iodef.] 

1444  Coventry  Led  Bk.  so8  Quod  nullus  deinceps  lavet 
lez  poodyngcs  ad  le  condiles  sub  consimili  pena.  1530 
LVNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  1157  Tak  lhare,  said  he,  the 
puddyngis,  for  thy  p;irte.  1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrmuo/flist. 
(1653)  345  The  Fox.  .did  bite  and  scratch  the  young  man  so 
sore,  that  his  puddings  gushed  out  of  his  side.  1597  Lown 
Chirurg.  (1634)  107  They  [windy  tumours]  are  sometimes  in 
the  ..  capacity  betwixt  the  puddings  and  pcriton.  1796 
PECCB  Anonym.  (1809)  356  An  antient  monument  in  stone, 
of  a  Knight  lying  prostrate  in  armour,  with  what  they 
call  his  puddings,  or  guts,  twisted  round  his  left  arm,  and 
hanging  down  to  his  belly.  1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien  255 
IJar  to  touch  me,— and  I'll  let  the  light  into  your  puddens. 

1 8.  a.  ?  Some  kind  of  artificial  light  or  firework. 
b.  A  kind  of  fuse  for  exploding  a  mine.  (Cf.  F. 
boudin  and  satuisson  in  Littre.)  Ots. 

1517  in  Sharp Cov.  Jlffst.(i&is)  185  Payd  to  hym  (rat  bayre 
be  podyngs  for  bothe  nyghts..vjd.  1549  Ibid.,  Payd  to 
b»  boye  bat  bere  b"  podyngs  j  d.  1691  Trtaty  belw.  Eng.  t; 
Denmark  in  Magens  Insurances  (1755)  II.  654  Under 
Contraband  Goods  are  understood.. Cannons,  Muskets,.. 
C'.ranadoes,  Puddings,  Torches,  Carriages  for  Ordnance. 

4.  Naut.  a.  A  wreath  of  plaited  cordage 
placed  round  the  mast  and  yards  of  a  ship  as 
a  support;  a  dolphin,  b.  A  pad  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  gunwale  of  a  boat ;  a  fender,  o. 
The  binding  on  rings,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  chafing 
of  cables  or  hawsers.  (So  F.  bowiin.) 

«i6as  ffomencl.  Navalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  If.  59  b, 
1'uddings,  are  Roapes  nailde  rounde  to  the  Varde-armes . . 
close  to  the  ende . .  to  saue  the  Robbins  from  galling  a  sunder 
vpon  y»  yards. . .  Also  the  seruing^  of  the  Anchor  wiih  Roapes 
to  saue  the  Clincke  of  the  Cabill  from  galling  against  the 
Iron  is  called  the  Pudding  of  the  Anchor.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  8p  Shew  me  the  Gentleman, 
crys  he,  that  can  knot  or  splice,  or  make  a  Pudding  as 
it  should  be.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-painter's  Log  140  The 
how  of  such  boats  is  protected  by  a  large  fixed  fender,  or 
'  pudding '  of  cocoa-nut-fibre  rope. 

6.  fig.  Applied  to  a  stout  thick-set  person. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Noie-Bks.  II.  31  What  could 
possibly  have  stirred  up  this  pudding  of  a  woman? 

II.  6.  A  preparation  of  food  of  a  soft  or  moder- 
ately firm  consistency,  in  which  the  ingredients, 
animal  or  vegetable,  are  either  mingled  in  a  farina- 
ceous basis  (chiefly  of  flour),  or  are  enclosed  in  a 
farinaceous  '  crust '  (cf.  DUMPLING),  and  cooked 
by  boiling  or  steaming.  Preparations  of  batter, 
milk  and  eggs,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  and  other 
farinaceous  substances,  suitably  seasoned,  and 
cooked  by  baking,  are  now  also  called  puddings. 
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extended  to  similar  preparations  otherwise  boiled  or  steamed, 
and  finally  to  things  baked,  so  that  its  meaning  and  applica* 
(ton  arc  now  rather  indefinite. 

a.  with  a  and//.,  as  an  individual  thing. 

1544  PHAER  Reghn.  Lyfe  (1545)  Sob,  Take  oyle  of  roses, 
ci  nines  of  bread,  yolkes  of  egges,  &  cowes  mylke,  wyth  a 
litle  saffron,  seeth  them  togyther  a  lytle  as  ye  wolde  make 
a  pudding.  1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1163  A  pudding  made 
of  milke,  cheese,  and  herbs,  moretttm,  herbosum  tnorctunt. 
1692  TRYON  Good  ffousc-w.  ix.  75  In  Puddens  it  is  usual  to 
mix  Flower,  Eggs,  Milk,  Raisins  or  Currants,  and  sometimes 
both  Spice,  Suet,  the  Fat  or  Marrow  of  Flesh,  and  several 
other  things.  1733  POPE  /•'/>.  Batkurst  346  One  solid  dish  his 
week-day  meal  affords,  An  added  pudding  solemn  iz'd  the 
Lord's.  1736-7  LD.  CASTLEDURROW  Let.  to  Sivift  17  Jan., 
Your  puddings,  .are  the  best  sweet  thing  I  ever  eat.  1747 
MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  vii.  70  In  boiled  Puddings,  take  great 
Care  the  Bag  or  Cloth  be  very  clean..  .  If  you  Doil  them  in 
Wooden-bowls,  or  China-dishes,  butter  the  Inside  before 
you  put  in  your  Batter  ;  And  all  baked  Puddings,  butter  the 
Pan  or  Dish,  before  the  Pudding  is  put  in.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Pudding^  a  kind  of  food  very  variously  compounded,  but 
generally  made  of  meal,  milk,  and  eggs.  1851  Rep.  Juries 
Gt.  Exhibition  (1852)  55  United  States.  —  Maize-flour,  com- 
monly called  .  .  '  corn-flour  '  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  is  extensively  used 
for  puddings  and  other  purposes  in  that  country. 

b.  Without  a  or//.,  as  name  of  the  substance. 
1670  EACHARDCV«A  Clergy  87  Mr.  Clerk's  Lives  of  famous 

men,  .  .  such  as  Mr.  Carter  of  Norwich,  that  used  to  eat  such 
abundance  of  pudden.  1685  S.  WESLEY  Maggots  .  Tooacc  o 
^ipC)  For  that  can  best  as  you  may  quickly  prove  Settle  the 
wit,  as  Pudding  settles  Love.  1716  POPE  Let.  to  Earl 
Burlington^  If  you  can  dine  upon  a  piece  of  beef,  together 
with  a  slice  of  pudding,  a  1711  PRIOR  Merry  Andrew  33 
Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong,  But  eat 
your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue.  1876  G. 
MEREDITH  Beauc/t.  Career  xviii,  Our  English  pudding,  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  all  the  sweets  in  the  grocer's  shop. 
Mod.  Pudding  is  usually  eaten  after  meat. 

c.  \\  ith  defining  word,  expressing  the  essential 
ingredient,  as  applc-^  bread-,  fisk-y  lemon-,  marrow-, 
meat-,  milk~t  pease-,  plum-t  potato-,  rice-,  sago-t 
steak-,  suet-pudding,  etc.    Also  Christmas  pudding 
(CHRISTMAS  4),  Sussex  pudding,   Yorkshire  pud- 
ding.    (See  also  these  words.) 

1616  [see  MARROW  sb.1  5],  1711  [see  PLUM  PUDDING].  1726 
ARBUTHNOT  Diss.  Dumpling  6  The  many  sorts  of  Pudding 
he  made,  such  as  Plain  Pudding,  Plumb  Pudding,  Marrow 
Podding,  Oatmeal  Pudding,  Carrot  Pudding,  Saucesage 
Pudding,  Bread  Pudding,  t  lower  Pudding,  Suet  Pudding. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  vii.  68  Calfs-Foot  Pudding. 
Ibid.  697  Stake-  Pudding...  Let  your  Stakes  be..  Beef  or 
Mutton.  1769  MRS.  RAKFALD  Eng.  Housekpr,  (1778)  181 
To  make  a  Yorkshire  Pudding  to  bake  under  Meat.  i8a£~g 


MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  &f  Manor  IV.xxiv.  143  Their  having 
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a  tansy  pudding  at  Easter.     1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs. 
ILillib.  u.  iii,  A  delicious  lemon  pudding.    1883  Harper's 
Mag.  Apr.  654/1  A  Sussex  pudding,  or  great  boiled  dumpling 
filled  with  meat  instead  of  fruit. 
d.  Proverb.     (See  also  PBOOP  sb.  4.) 

1681  N.  O.  Boileau't  Lutrin  HI.  Argt. 21  The  proof  of  th' 
Pudding's  seen  i'  th'  eating.  1790  WINDIIAM  Speeches 
Parl.  4  Mar.  (1812)  I.  189  Let  us.. apply  to  the  Uiiii-h 
Constitution  a  homely  adage,..— that  'the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  '.  1900  Atkemnm  21  July  97/3 
A  fter  all,  the  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

7.  fg.  Material  reward  or  advantage:  esp.  in 
allit.  antithesis  to  praise.  (Without  a  or//.) 

«7«8  Pom  Dune.  I.  54  Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with 
gold  she  weighs,  And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 
1811  BYRON  Juan  ill.  Ixxix,  He  lurn'd,  preferring  pudding 
to  uo  praise.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  %  Pr.  i.  iv.  Your  own 
degree  of  worth  or  talent,  is  it . .  measurable  by  the  conquest 
of  praise  or  pudding  it  has  brought  you  to? 

S.  transf.  Anything  of  the  consistency  or  appear- 
ance of  a  pudding  (in  sense  6). 

1731  P.  SHAW  Thne  Ess.  Arttf.  Philos.  61  Without  the 
.  danger  of  making  what,  in  the  Language  of  Distillers,  is 
termed  a  Pudding.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  L  i.  (1760)  5 
Danger  of  coagulating  the  Malt,  or  what  Distillers  call, 
making  a  Pudding.  190*  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  92 
The  soaking  rains  have  made  a  pudding,  even  of  the  pasture. 
b.  spec.  (In  recovering  oil  from  waste  suds.) 

1884  W.  S.  R  M'LAREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  51  Tanks  are 
prepared  to  receive  the  suds. ..The  thicker  portion  at  the 
bottom  is.  .run  into  a  filter-bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  through 
which  the.. water  gradually  filters,  leaving  the  solid  and 
greasy  matter  behind.  This  is  laid  in  cloths  and  called 
'  jmdc lings  ',  which  are  pressed  in  hydraulic  or  steam  presses 
till  all  the  oil  is  squeezed  out. 

9.  slang.  Poisoned  or  drugged  liver,  etc.  used  by 
burglars,  dog-stealers,  etc.  to  destroy  dogs  or 
render  them  insensible.  (Cf.  PODDING  ».I,  q.  1858.) 

1887  HORSLEV  "Jottings  fr.  Jail  \.  17  There  was  a  great 
tyke  lying  in  front  of  the  door,  so  I  pulled  out  a  piece  of 

S  Hiding . .  and  threw  it  to  him.   1891  Daily  Neius  29  Jan.  7/1 
e  was  found  in  possession  of  a  dog  collar  and  lead,  a 
muzzle,  and  a  quantity  of  prepared  liver  known  as '  pudding*. 

1 10.  -  JACK-PUDDING.  06s. 

c  i«7J  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Sat.  Follies  Age  Wks. 
(1752)  in  And  play  the  pudding  in  a  May-day  farce,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  163  No  Pudding  shall  be  suffer'd 
to  be  witty.  Unless  it  be  in  order  to  raise  Pity. 

III.  11.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of  a  podding 
or  puddings,  as  pudding-eater,  -eating,  -maker, 
-manufactory,  -race  (RACE  sb.%  9) ;  also  pudding- 
like  adj.  b.  Used  in  the  making  or  consumption 
of  pudding,  as  pi4dding-book,  -bowl,  -cloth,  -crock, 
-dish,  -mould,  -pan,  -plate,  -spoon,  -stick. 

1865  (title)  Massey  and  Son's  Comprehensive  "Pudding 
Hook,  containing  above  one  thousand  Recipes,  a  1584  Ton 
Thumb  So  in  Hazl.  E.P.I'.  II.  181  He  sate  vpon  the 
*Pudding-Boule,  the  candle  for  to  hold.  1895  KIPUNG  2nd 
Jungle  Bk.  (ed.  Tauchn.)  177  Bylot's  Island  stands  above  the 
ice  like  a  pudding-bowl  wrong  side  up.  1495  Will  o/Gejffereys 
(Somerset  Ho.),  "Podding  crokke.  18*9  LONGF.  in  Life 
(1891)  I.  163  The  Devil,  dressed  like  a  collier,  with  smutty 
face  and  "pudding-dish  hat.  1796  ARBUTHNOT  Diss.  Dump- 
ling 23  Let  not  Englishmen  therefore  be  asham'd  of  the 
Name  of  •Pudding-Eaters.  Ibid.  6  In  the  Esteem  of  this 
"Pudding-eating  Monarch.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  Liij, 
Thepulters.cokes,  "puddyng  makers.  1716  ARBUUINOI  /'/ij. 
Dumpling 5  This  John  Brand,  or  Jack  Pudding,.. his  Fame 
had  reached  France,  whose  King  would  have  given  the  World 
to  have  had  our  Jack  for  his  Pudding-Maker.  1874  LISLE 
CARK  Jud.  Gvynne  I.  iv.  116  If  not  in  the  way  of  your 
"pudding  manufactory.  1904  Daily  Ckrvn.  19  July  8/5 
Lining  a  "pudding-mould  with  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.  i66a  R.  MATHEW  Vnl.  Alch.  §  116.  190  In  an  old 
"pudding  pan,  or  a  frying-pant  keep  them  always  stirring. 
1844  DICKENS  .Mart.  C/iui.  ix,  The  "pudding-plates  had 
been  washed  in  a  little  tub.  1787  BURNS  To  a  Haggis  2 
Fair  fa'  your  honest  sonsie  face,  Great  chieftain  o  the 


*puddin-race  1    17. .  E.  SMITH  Cotnpl,  House™.  (1750)  183 
it  with  a  broad  *puddingstick ;  not  with  your  hands. 


Mix  it 


o.  Special  Combs.:  t  pudding-ale,  cheap  ale, 
probably  'from  its  being  thick  like  podding' 
(Skeat) ;  pudding  bree,  broo,  Sc.,  the  water  in 
which  puddings  (sense  i )  have  been  boiled ; 
pudding-cake  :  see  quot. ;  t  pudding-cart,  an 
offal  or  refuse  cart  (cf.  sense  a);  pudding-face, 
a  large  fat  face ;  hence  pudding-faced  a. ; 
t  pudding-filler  (from  sense  t),  one  who  lives  to 
eat,  a  glutton ;  pudding-fish,  =  PCDDING-WIFE  j 
(Hamilton  Diet.  Terms  1825)  ;  f  pudding-gut,  the 
en  trail  or  skin  used  in  making  puddings  (sense  I ) ; 
pudding-head,  a  stupid  person ;  hence  pudding- 
headed  a. ;  pudding-heart,  soft-heart,  coward  ; 
f  pudding-house,  (a)  the  stomach  or  belly 
(vulgar) ;  (b)  an  offal  house ;  pudding-meat, 
the  meat  stuffing  for  a  pudding  (sense  i) ;  f  pud- 
ding-pack, =  pudding-tobacco;  pudding-pipe, 
the  pod  of  an  Indian  tree,  Cassia  fistula,  hence 
called  pudding-pipe  tree ;  t  pudding-pit,  ?  a  pit 
into  which  offal  is  thrown ;  pudding-poke,  the 
long-tailed  tit,  Acredula  rosea  ;  t  pudding-sleeve , 
a  large  bulging  sleeve  drawn  in  at  the  wrist  or 
above ;  also  attrib. ;  hence  pudding-sleeved  a. ; 
t  pudding-tobacco,  compressed  tobacco,  made 
in  rolls  resembling  a  pudding  or  sausage  [cf.  F. 
i>oudin  de  tabac\ ;  pudding-turnip,  a  variety  of 
turnip;  f  pudding- wright,  one  who  makes  pud- 
dings. Also  PUDDING-BAG,  -CRASS,  -PIE,  etc. 


PUDDING 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  120  Peny  ale  and  'podyng  ale 
she  poured  togidere»  For  laboreres  and  for  low  folke.  17. . 
Get  uf  *  tar  Ike  Door'  u.  in  Herd  (1776)  1 1. 160  What  ails 
ye  at  the  *pudding-broo,  That  boils  into  ihe  p«nT  Ibid,  x 
Will  ye  kiss  my  wife  before  my  een  And  scald  me  wi'  pudding 
bree  f  1875  Sussex  Clou.,  '  Pudding  calu,  *  competition  ol 
flour  and  water  boiled  t  differing  from  a  hard  dick  in  shape 
only,  being  flat  instead  of  round.  ijta  in  SlrypcStow'i  Suru. 
(1754)  II.  v.  xxi.  411/1  The  'Pudding-Cart  of  the  Shambles 
shall  not  go  afore  the  Hour  of  Nine  in  the  Night,  or  after  the 
Hour  of  Five  in  the  Morning.  1748  RICHAUDSOM  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  xlv.  297  Let  me  see  what  a  mixture  of  grief  and 
surprize  may  be  beat  up  together  in  ihy  "puden-face.  1784 


down  frome  millaris.  Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor 
sene.  1598  KI.OHIO,  Scriaitto . . ,  a  reede  that  cookej  vsc  to 
blow  the  ^pudding  guts  beibrelhey  fill  them.  1716  Annum- 
HOT  Disi.  Dumpling  17  O  woud..thi>  little  Attempt  of 
Mine  may  stir  up  some  "Pudding-headed  Antiquary  to 
dig  his  Way  through  all  the  mouldy  Records  of  Antiquity. 
1867  in  Dickens  Lett.,  to  Miss  Hogarth  16  Dec.  (1893)  649 
Surely  it  U  time  that  the  pudding-headed  Dolby  retired  into 
the  native  gloom  from  which  he  has  emerged.  1834  SIK  H. 
TAYLOU  md  Pt.  ArteveUt  in.  \.  70  Go,  'pudding-heart ! 
Take  thy  huge  offal  and  white  liver  hence.  1596  NASHK 
Saffron  H'alden  P  iv  b.  What  a  commotion  there  was  in  his 
entrayles  or  *pudding-nouse  for  want  of  food.  1609  ROW- 
LANDS Knaue  of  duties  24  His  pudding-house  at  length 
Began  to  swell.  liao  Westward  for  Smelts  (Percy  Sot)  5 
The  pudding-house  at  Brookes  wharfe.  1777  BRAND  Pof. 
Antiq,  App.  355  A  Kind  of  'Pudding-Meat,  consisting  of 
lllood,  Suet,  Groats,  etc.  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco 


Cassia  fistula . .  may  also  be  Englished  Pudding  Pipe,  because 
the  cod  or  pipe  b  like  a  pudding.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  324  Pudding  Pipe-tree,  Cassia.  1866  Trtas.  Bot.  233. 
IS93  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  47  The  person,  that 
vnder  his  hand-writing  hath  Miled  him.. the  bag-pudding 
offoolcs,  &  the  very  "pudding-pines  of  the  wise,  or  honest. 
a  1815  FORBY  yoc.  E.  Anglia  239  It  [wren's-nest]  is 
otherwise,  and  more  descriptively  at  least,  called  a  *pudding- 
poke's  nest.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2186  The  P[arus]  caudatus 
is  the  '  pudding-poke '.  1708  SWIFT  Baucis  ff  Philemon 
120  He  sees..  About  each  arm  a  "pudding-sleeve.  1710 
HEARNB  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  VII.  97  The  Whiggs  and  the 


Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Pu-ddingiih  a. ,  of  the  nature 
of  a  padding;  Pu'ddingize  ;>.  trans.,  to  make  a 
pudding  of;  Pn'ddingleii  a.,  without  pudding. 

1866  K.  BUCHANAN  in  Academy  15  June  (1901)  506/1 
Right  stately  sat  Arnold..  With  •puddingUb  England 
serenely  disgusted.  1796  ARBUTHNOT  Diss.  Dumpling  20 
Physick  is  only  a  "Puddingiiing  or  Cookery  of  Drugs. 
1855  Honsek.  Words  XII.  168  We  went  "puddingless  that 
Christmas-day. 

[Note.  ME.  fading,  mod.  pudding,  and  F.  »  bodin,  boudin, 
have  so  many  points  in  common  that,  but  for  the  difficulties 
of  form,  they  would  at  once  be  identified  as  the  same  word. 
They  both  appear  first  in  the  i3lh  century,  bad  at  first 
exactly  the  same  sense  (still  retained  in  Sc.),  and  agree  to 
a  great  extent  in  their  transferred  uses.  Even  the  difference 
of  form  is  not  insuperable  ;  /  for  Fr.  or  L.  b  occurs  also  in 
furse,  L.  bursa,  F.  bourse,  and  the  existence  of  Eng.  words 
in  pud-  (see  below)  might  by  a  species  of  folk-etymology 
facilitate  the  substitution  here  ;  final  •/*  might  be  identified 
with  Eng.  -tuff",  the  interchange  of  -/Xf  and  -in  is  actually 
seen  in  the  later  puddin.  pudden.  The  identity  of  the  words 
though  highly  probable,  cannot  however  be  held  to  be 
proved,  and  the  matter  is  rendered  more  uncertain  by  the 
absence  of  any  certain  derivation  of  the  Fr.  word.  In  the 
same  sense,  It  has  or  had  boldone  (Florio),  and  L.  botuius ; 
the  former  appears  to  be  closely  akin  to  F.  boudin ;  with 
the  latter  connexion  U  more  difficult,  though  to  its  stem 
bot-  some  would  refer  boudin  and  bouder  to  pout  the  lips. 
Leaving  the  Fr.  aside,  the  origin  of  the  Eng.  word  has  been 
sought  in  a  stem  *pud-  to  swell,  bulge,  inferred  from  rare 
OE.  puduc, '  struma ',  wen,  WestphaL  dial,  puddek  lump, 
pudding,  LG.  puddt-wurst  black-pudding,  puddle  thick, 
stumpy  (Hrern.  Wbch.):  cf.  also  Eng.  dial,  pod,  Sc.  pud 
belly,  poud  boil, ulcer,  and  PODGE,  PUDGE  ;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  notion  of  swelling  enters  into  the  original 
sense.  Mod.F.foudfnf  (1754)  and  poudingue,  motTDu. 
podding,  mod.  LG.  pudding,  pudden,  buddin,  Ger.  pudding, 
pa.  budding,  Sw.  pudding,  are  all  from  the  Eng.  word  in 
its  current  sense  i  the  Irish  putog  and  Gael,  putag  (in  this 
sense)  are  also  from  Eng.] 

Pudding  (pu'dirj),  v.  Also  (dial,  and  vulgar) 
pudden.  Tf.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  supply  or  treat  with  padding  or  a 
pudding-like  substance. 

fa  1600  I.  T.  Crim,Co!lierCrtydfn  II.  i.  Now  I  talk  of 
a  Pudding,..!  am  old  dog  at  it.  Come  lone,  let's  away, 
He  pudding  yon.  1858  LEWIS  in  Youatt  Dog  (X.V.i  v. 
175  Thieves.. are  said  to  have  a  method  of  quieting  the 
fiercest  watch-dogs  by  throwing  them  a  narcotic  ball,  which 
they  call  •  puddening  the  animal '.  [See  PUDDINC  sb.  o.) 
1881  FREEMAN  in  Stephens  Life  t  Lett.  (1895)  II.  264  So 
Mrs.  Macmillan  and  her  doctor .. bathed  me  and  dosed  me 
and  puddinged  [i.e.  poulticed]  me  behind  and  before. 

2.  Naut.    To  wrap  with  tow  as  a  protection 
against  chafing.     See  PUDDING  sb.  4. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Skifvuild.  Assist.  162  To  Pudden 
the  Yards,  to  nail  Pieces  of  old  Rope  round  them,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  galling.  1833  MARRVAT  P.  Simple  xiv,  H< 
was  afraid  to  pudding  an  anchor  on  the  fore-castle.  1886 
R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea  Painter's  Leg  142  'Puddening  the 
anchors ', . .  or  '  clapping  a  service  on  the  cable  '. 

Hence  Puddening-  (pu'd'nirj)  vii.  sb.,  Naut.  etc. : 
see  quots.  and  cf.  PUDDING  sb.  4. 


PUDDING-BAG. 


visic  10  anuiuei  uwuo«f  MM  «  , —  ,  • ,  .  .  , 

he  should  receive  three  things-anegg.sa  t  and  white .bread 
or  cake.  Near  Leeds  this  ceremony  is  called  fuiulemng. 

Ftrdding-taag.  A  bag  in  which  a  pudding 
is  boiled.  Also  irons/,  and/^f.  Cf.  pudding-poke. 

1626  in  NARES  (Halliw.),  [A  piece  of  Sail-cloth]  about  half 
a  yard  long,  of  the  breadth  of  a  pudding-bag.  1713  STE ELE 
Englishman  No.  40.  262  From  the  purple  Bishop  and  his 
horned  Mitre  to  the  bare-legged  Capuchin  with  his  picked 
Pudding-bag.  1795  WOLCOTT  (P..  Pindar) >  Pindanana 
Wks.  1812 1 V.  207  Turning,  like  Pudding-bags  Men  insideout. 


I 


Titmouse]  the  names  of.  .Poke  pudding  or  Poke  bag.. 
Pudding  bag  (Norfolk). 

t  Ptrdding-grass.     06s.    Pennyroyal. 
1538  TURNER  Libellus,  Origanum.. ess.  herba  quam  uul- 
us  appellat  Peny  ryall,  aut  puddynge  gyrse.      1501    — 
Herbal  n.  106  b,  Puddyng  grasse.     1629  PARKINSON  Para- 
disns  477  Pennyroyal!,  .vsed  to  be  put  into  puddings,,  .and 
therefore  in  diuers  places  they  know  it  by  no  other  name 
then  Pudding-grasse.    1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  324 
Pudding-grass,  Mentha. 

Pudding-pie.  A  name  for  various  forms  of 
pastry;  esp.  a  dongh  pudding  containing  meat, 
baked  in  a  dish ;  a  tart  made  with  pie-crust  and 
custard  :  see  quot.  1829. 

1593  Bacchus  Bountie  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  II.  272  He 
brought  with  him  a  pudding  pie,  pretilie  powdered  with 
such  hot  spices  as  his  countrie . .  doth  affbrde.  1632  MABSIN- 
GER  City  Madam  IV.  iv,  Exchange  wenches  Coming  from 
eating  pudding-pies  on  a  Sunday  At  Pimlico  or  Islington, 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  ii.  547  Some  cry'd  the  Covenant 


nature  of  both  pudding  and  pie, .  .a  '  toad  in  a  hole  .  1829 
HONE  Year-lit.  361  The  pudding-pies  are  from  the  size  of  a 
tea-cup  to  that  of  a  small  tea-saucer.  They  are  flat,  .made 
with  a  raised  crust,  to  hold  asmall  quantity  of  custard,  with 
currants  slightly  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  c  1900  Beeton's 
Every-day  Cook.  Bk.  402/2  Folkestone  Pudding-Pies. 
b.  attrib.,  as  pudding-pie  man,  woman. 

ciSSo  Roxb.  Ball.  (1890)  VII.  77  At  every  Corner,  and  in 
every  street,  This  Pudding-pye-Woman  be  sure  you  oft 
shall  meet.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  6  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  I.  117 
A  Pudding  Pye  man  with  whose  Puddings  . .  the  first 
Founders  of  the  Society  were ..  pleas'd. 

t  Pu'dding-prick.  Ol>s.  A  slender  wooden 
skewer  (see  PRICK  s6.  14)  with  which  the  ends  of 
a  gut  containing  a  pudding  were  fastened.  Often 
in  similative  phrase:  see  quots.  1562,  1611. 

a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2122  As  huksters  they  hucke  and 
they  stycke,  And  pynche  at  the  payment  of  a  poddynge 
prycke.  111533  FRITH  Answ.  More  (1548)  Ivj,  Hys  proue 
shall  not  be  worth  a  podynge  prycke.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD 
Epigr.  vi.  xix,  A  pooddyng  pricke  is  one,  a  mylpost  is  an 
other.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Arbre,  (We  say  of  one  that  hath 
squandered  away  great  wealth)  hee  hath  thwitten  a  mill- 
post  to  a  pudding  pricke. 

Pu'dding-stone.  A  composite  rock  consist- 
ing of  a  mass  of  rounded  pebbles  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  siliceous  matrix ;  conglomerate. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Oculatus  lapis,  What  we 
call  the  pudding  stone,  a  stone  formed  of  a  great  number  of 
pebbles,  of  a  small  size,  immersed,  and  formerly  bedded,  in 
a  flinty  cement,  little  less  hard  than  the  stones  themselves,  [or] 
not  at  all  so.  1774  STRANGE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  40  Con- 
fusedly concreted  together,  like  a  pudding  stone.  1839 
Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  434/1  Pudding  stones  differ 
from  breccias,  by  being  composed  of  rounded  fragments, 
either  of  marble  or  hard  stones. 

b.  attrib., as  pudding-stone  marble,rock,stratutn. 

1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  295  The  pudding-stone  rocks 
near  the  village  of  Oban.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  799  Pud- 
dingstone  marbles ;  a  conglomerate  of  rounded  pieces.  1894 
MRS.  DYAN  All  in  a  Man's  K.  (1899)  55  A  mere  rift  be- 
tween the  great  puddingstone  rocks. 

t  Pu-dding-time.  06s.  The  time  when 
pudding  or  puddings  are  to  be  had;  hence  fig., 
a  time  when  one  is  in  luck  ;  a  favourable  or  useful 
time. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Pray.  n.  ix.  (1867)  So  This  geare  comth 
euen  in  puddyng  time  rightlie.  1667  DRYDEN  &  DK.  NEW- 
CASTLE Sir  M.  Mar-all  iv,  Here  he  comes  in  pudding-time 
to  resolve  the  question.  1716  \DOISOK  Freeholder  No.  30 f  4 
The  ordinary  Salutation  is,  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  you 
are  come  in  Pudding-time,  a  1720  Song,  Vicar  of  Bray, 
When  George  in  pudding-time  came  o^r,  And  moderate 
men  look'd  big,  sir.  1840  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr.,  S.W.  $  by 
W.  3  W.,  He  came  in  pudding-time,  and  was  invited  to 
dinner. 

Pu-dding-wife. 

1.  a.  A  woman  who  sells  puddings  or  sausages. 
?  Obs.  b.  A  professional  or  expert  maker  of  pud 
dings  (sense  I  :  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).  Now  dial. 

1448  Maldon,  Essex,  Court  Rolls  Bundle  27  No.  i  b, 
Cristiana  podyngwyf  alias  fisshwyfvendiditsalmones  fetidos 
in  mercato.  15..  in  Dugdale  Monast.  Angl.  (1817)  I.  443/2 
bche  shall  pay  for  a  gown  to  her  grome  coke  and  her  poding 
wief  by  the  yere  ij'.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  217  Whe- 


1566 

Pudding- Wives  were  launcht  in  cockquean  Stools;  For 
ailing  foul  on  Oyster-women's  Schools. 
2.  The  Florida  blue-fish  (Platyglossus  radiatus); 
also  called  pudding-fish. 

1734  MORTIMER  Carolina  $  Bahamas  in  Phil.   Trans. 

XXXVIII.  317  The  Pudding- Wife.    Round  the  Eye  spread 

:ven  blue  Rays.    1876  GOODE  Fishes  Bermudas  17  Turdus 

,:ulo  radiato  (the  Pudding-Wife)  is  a  young  specimen  of 

~ho*rojulis  radiatus. 

Puddingy  (pn-dirji),  a.  [f.  PODDING  st.  +  -T.] 
Having  the  appearance,  shape,  or  consistency  of  a 
rradding ;  pudding-like. 

1709  Rambl.  Fuddle-Cups  7  The  Spark,  in  his  Puddingy 
Robes.  1823  Ncui  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  441  A  face  ruddy, 
plump  and  puddingy.  1888  R.  S.  SURTEES  Hillingdon 
Hall  91  A  roll  puddingy  white  neckcloth  replaced  the  sea- 
;reen  silk  one.  1898  Daily  News  n  Mar.  3/1  Some  soft, 
juddingy  figure,  stuffed  with  sawdust,  with  something 
aintly  resembling  a  human  face  upon  the. .head. 

Fuddle  (pP'd'l),  s6.  Forms :  4-5  podel,  (4 
-elle,  5-6  -ell),  5  popel,  pothel,  5-7  puddel, 
(6  -elle,  -il,  6-7  -ell),  6  poddell,  podle,  6  Se. 
pwdyll,  6-7  pudle;  6-  puddle.  [ME.  podel, 
puddel,  app.  dim.  from  OE.  pudd  ditch,  furrow 
\puddas  'sulcos'  in  Prudentius  Gloss;  cf.  dial. 
pudge,  pudgell},  =  G.  dial,  pudel,  pfudel  a  puddle. 
W.  pwdel  is  from  Eng.  Cf.  next,  also  PLUD.] 

L  A  small  body  of  standing  water,  foul  with 
mud,  etc.  or  with  a  muddy  bottom,  now  always 
shallow,  as  those  left  in  depressions  of  the  ground 
in  a  road  or  footpath  after  rain  ;  a  small  dirty  pool, 
f  Formerly  in  wider  sense,  including  larger  collec- 
tions of  water,  as  a  pond,  or  a  pit  full  of  water,  or 
even  an  extensive  slough  or  swamp  (quot.  1596). 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  54  He  did  Harald  body  do 
drawe  vp  also  the,  &  borgh  be  podels  it  drouh,  bat  foule 
were  &  deppest.  01400  Cath.  Epist.  (MS.  Douce  250) 
2  Pet.  ii.  22  (Paues  220)  pe  sowe  bat  wascheb  hyre  in  be 
podel  wij>  mukke  al  fyled.  (-1440  Promp.  Parv.  411/2 
Pobel,  slothe,  or  podel  (H.  pothel),  lacuna.  1491  CAXTON 


Scots,  Prol.  Rom.  (S.T.b.)  III.  347 That  tnou  suiae  returnne 
(as  anne  swynne)  vnto  thinne  auld  pwdyll  agaynne.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  40  His  younger  sonne  in  a  smal 
puddel  was  strangled  &  drouned.  1555  EDEN  Decades  122 
The  vyllage  it  selfe,  is  in  a  maryshe,  and  in  maner  a 
standynge  puddle.  1572  HULOET,  Podle,  or  slowe.  1593 
SHAKS.  Lvcr.  657  Thy  sea  within  a  puddels  wombe  is 
hersed,  And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispersed.  1596  E. 
BARTON  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  II.  vm.  x.  1359  They 
being  intrenched . .  neere  to  a  long  puddle  or  moorish  ground, 
of  some  foure  miles  long,  in  breadth  some  seuen  or  eight  Rods. 
a  1632  G.  HERBERT  Jacula  Prudentnm  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  308 
Every  path  hath  a  puddle,  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel. 
(Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  128  Preferringe  the  pudle  before  the 
pearle.  1742  H.  BAKER  Microsc.  n.  v.  90  Every  Puddle 
can.,  present  us  with  living  Wonders.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  136  A  way-side  puddle  which  receives  the  muddy 
drainage  of  the  road. 

b.  trans/.  A  small  pool  of  any  liquid.  See  also 
quot.  1726. 

1726  LEONI  Albertfs  Archil.  I.  5/1  The  Air  for  want  of 
Motion  will  grow  thick  and  muddy ;  such  a  Valley  may. . 
be  call'd  a  Puddle,  or  Bog  of  Air.  1883  W.  M.  WILLIAMS 
in  Knowledge  20  July  35/2  Pale  slices  of  meat  spread  out 
in  a  little  puddle  of  pale,  watery  liquid. 

2.  fig.  or  in  figurative  allusion,  esp.  with  refer- 
ence to  moral  defilement,  or  to  false  doctrine,  etc. 
regarded  as  polluting :  cf.  sink. 

'533  MORE  Apol.  v.  Wks.  854/2  The  preacher  stumbleth 
at  the  same  stocke,  and  falleth  into  the  same  puddell 
that  Tyndall  didde.  1548  UDALL.  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 
iii.  30  The  puddle  and  synke  of  al  myschiefe.  1695  Ln. 
PRESTON  Boelh.  iv.  170  Dost  thou  see  then  in  what  a  Puddle 
of  Filth  Impiety  doth  wallow.  1787  I.  HOWIE  Plain 
Reasons  for  Dissent.  179  Swimming  down  the  impure 
puddle  of  Erastianism.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Ct.  xx.  vi. 
(1872)  IX.  119  He  stalks  loftily  through  this  puddle  of  a 
world,  on  terms  of  his  own. 

b.  fig.  A  confused  collection  or  heap ;  a  state  of 
confusion  or  embarrassment;  a  muddle,  mess. 
Now  only  colloq.  or  dial. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  ix.  (1592)  135  Seeing  that  in 
the  middes  of  that  Puddle  of  humors  ech  liuing  wight  hath 
a  Soule  dwelling.  1608  DEKKER  2»rf  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  Wks. 
1873  II.  136, 1  am  neuer  out  of  one  puddle  or  another.  1805 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  123  This  thoughtless 
jumble  of  terms,  this  confused  puddle  of  phrases.  1871 
CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  CarlyUs  Lett.  (1883)  II.  157  This 
drawing-room.. without  her  would  have  been  a  puddle  of 
wasteful  failure. 

3.  Foul  or  muddy  water  such  as  is  found  in 
puddles  (  =  puddle  water  in  6  a).   Chieflyy^.  or  in 
figurative  allusion :  cf.  2.    Now  only  dial. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  iv.  137,  I  rather 
fanste .  .to  folowe  the  founteines  of  the  first  Authours,  then 
the  brokes  of  abredgers,  which  often  bring  with  them  much 
puddle.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  53_b/i 
His  drinck,  foule  and  impure  puddle,  yea,  &  stmckinge 
water.  1681  CROWNE  Hen.  VI,  iv.  64  Hard  roots  my  only 
food,  Foul  puddle  all  my  drink.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs 
Wks.  VI.  96  When  that  monster  was  obliged  to  fly  with 
his  wife  Sporus,  and  to  drink  puddle.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi 
vn.  ii,  One.. of  a  great  bouse;  the  least  drop  of  whose 
blood  was  worth  an  ocean  of  plebeian  puddle. 

4.  A  preparation  of  clay,  or  of  clay  and  sand, 
mixed  with  water  and  tempered,  used  as  a  water- 
tight covering  for  embankments,  lining  for  canals, 
etc.     Also  called  puddling. 

'795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  365  Puddle,  an 
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article  of  great  use  in  completing  canals  where  the  soil  is 
ieaky,  or  unfavourable  for  holding  the  water.  1838  SIMMS 
Public  Wits.  Gt.  Brit.  29  Water.. must  be  excluded.. by  a 
ining  of  puddle.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  I.  353  note.  Puddle 
!s  formed  by  a  mixture  of  well-tempered  clay  and  sand 
reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  rendered  impervious  to 
water  by  manual  labour,  as  by  working  and  chopping  it 
about  with  spades. 

attrib.  1839  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch.  yrnl.  II.  21/2  They  are 
formed . .  with  an  upright '  puddle  wall  *  in  the  centre.  Ibid. 
109/2  The  want  of  a  puddle  lining.  1872  Daily  News 
1 3  July,  The  offices  of  the  contractors . .  as  well  as  the  puddle 
waggons  and  working  plant,  were  washed  away. 

5.  dial.  A  muddler  :  a  bungler. 

[Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  has  '  One  who  is  slow,  dirty,  inefficient, 
or  unmethodical  at  work,  a  bungler,  a  muddler '.] 

1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vn.  v,  I  remember  when  I  was 
quite  a  boy  hearing  her  called  a  limping  old  puddle.  1835 
CARLYLE  Jrnl.  i  Jan.  in  Froude  C.'s  Life  in  London.  I.  18 
A  foot  which  a  puddle  of  a  maid  scalded  three  weeks  ago. 

6.  atlrib.   and    Comb.    (See    also  sense  4  and 
PUDDLED.  7)  a.  atlrib.  or  as  adj.  (in  sense  I  or  3)  : 
Such  as  is  found  in  puddles ;  dirty,  muddy,  thick, 
polluted  :  said  esp.  of  water. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  335  pei  grutchiden 
a}ens  bis  water,  and  drunken  podel  water  of  be  ^  canel. 
1570-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  760  To  see  Antonius.  .so 
easily  to  drinke  puddle  water,  and  to  eat  wild  Fruits  and 
Roots.  1619  R.  HARRIS  Drunkard's  Cup  12  Hee  knowes 
how  of  puddle  ale,  to  make  a  cup  of  English  wine.  1642  J. 
EATON  Honey-c.  Free  "Juslif.  374  As  if  one,  to  put  away 
one  spot  in  his  face,  should  wash  himself  in  puddle  mire. 
1835  LYTTON  Ricnzi  l.  iii,  I  would  fain  let  their  puddle-blood 
flow  an  hour  or  two  longer.  1851  BORROW  Lavengro  xciv, 
I  would  consent  to  drink  puddle-water. 

b.  Comb,  as  puddle-hole ;  puddle-deep,  -like  adjs. ; 
f  Puddle  dock,  f  Puddle  wharf,  names  of  a 
place  on  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars  (see  quots.  1598, 
1720);  puddle-duck,  the  domestic  duck ;  puddle- 
poet,  a  contemptuous  designation. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Discov.,  Ingeniornm  discrimina  5  They 
write  a  verse  as  smooth,  as  soft  as  cream. ..They  are  cream- 
bowl,  or  but  "puddle-deep.  1633  ROWLEY  Match  at  Alidn. 
iv,  To  surprize  her,. .pop  her  in  at  "Puddle-dock,  and  carry 
her  to  Gravesend  in  a  paire  of  oares.  1648  JENKYN  Blind 
Guide  L  8  He  seems  to  dip  his  pen,  or  rather  his  pia  mater, 
in  puddle-dock.  1681  T.  YLhiyiM* HeraclitusRidensNo.  4 
(1713)  I.  25  To  Libel,  Calumniate,  and  throw  Puddle-dock 
Wit  in  the  Face  of  Superiors.  1720  STRYPE  Slaw's  Stirv.  I. 
in.  229  On  the  Banks  of  the  River  Thames,  are  the  Wharfs 
of  Puddle  Dock,  used  for  a  Laystall  for  the  Soil  of  the 
Streets;  and  much  frequented  by  Barges  and  Lighters, 
for  taking  the  same  away.  1610  Mancltester  Court  Left 
Rec.  (1885)  II.  252  A  "puddle  hoale  which  he  or  his  familie 
doth  vse  [as]  a  privye.  1833  Boston,  Lincoln,  etc.  Herald 
16  Apr.  4/2  Jane  Hays.. found  drowned  in  a  puddle-hole 
used  for  washing  potatoes.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  iii. 
§  i  It  seems  the  "puddle-poet  did  hope  that  the  jingling  of 
his  rhymes  would  drown  the  sound  of  his  false  quantity. 
1598  STOW  Sum.  297  Then  is  there.  .Puddle  Wharfe,  a 
water  gate  into  the  Thames,  where  horses  vse  to  be  watered, 
and  therfore  being  filed  with  their  trampeling,  and  made 
puddle  like,,  .it  is  (as  I  suppose)  called  *Puddle  Wharf. 

Puddle  (p"'d'l),  v.  Forms :  see  prec. ;  also 
7  poodle,  [f.  PUDDLE  so. ;  cf.  Dn.  poedelen,  LG., 
G.  pud(d}eln  to  dabble  or  splash  in  water,  also 
G.  butteln,  buddeln  to  dabble  or  paddle  in  mud,  etc. 
F.  puddler,  G.  puddeln,  etc.  to  puddle  (iron)  are 
from  Eng.] 

1.  intr.  To  dabble  or  poke  about,  esp.  in  mud 
or  shallow  water;  to  wallow  in  mire;  to  wade 
through  puddles  ;  fig.  to  busy  oneself  in  an  untidy 
or  disorderly  way ;  to  '  muddle '  or  '  mess '  about. 

CIMO   Promp.    Pan.   411/2    Pobelon,  or   pothelyn,  or 

r'ubbyn  yn  the  erthe.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKII.  Country 
f'arnie  78  The  drosse  of  the  Riddle  or  Scarce  must  be  cast 
about  the  edges  of  the  Pond  :  and  also  within  the  same,  to 
cause  them  to  be  pudling  in  the  myre.  1846  THACKERAY 
Cornhill  to  Cairo  v,  Children,  .are  playing  and  puddling 
about  in  the  dirt  everywhere.  1866  Routlcdge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  421  The  little  creatures  pass  half  their  day  puddling 
about  in  the  water  in  all  the  beauty  of  nakedness. 

fig-  *59'  BRUCE  Serm.  vi.  Mviij,  Tha  multitude.. haue.. 
gone  to  mumchances,  mumries,  &  vnknawin  language, 
wherein  they  pudled  of  befoir.  1633  Fife  Witch  Trial  in 
Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1796)  XVIII.  App. 654  Let  honest  men 
puddle  and  work  as  they  like.  1639  R.  JuNius^m  Stigmat. 
Pref.  (T.),  I  were  very  simple,  if.  .1  should  poodle  in  a 
wasp's  nest,  and  think  to  purchase  ease  by  it !  1680 
BUNYAN  Mr.  Badman  To  Rdr.  (1905)  7,  I  know  tis  ill 
pudling  in  the  Cockatrices  den.  17*8-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
U834)  I.  115  We  may  puddle  about  for  ever  without  getting 
up  a  drop  of  ink  to  write  with.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
II.  viii.  (1872)  I.  100  Then  they  puddled  considerably.. in 
the  general  broils  of  the  Reich.  1864  Ibid.  XVI.  v.  VI.  171 
He  puddles  about,  at  a  great  rate. 

b.  tram.  To  bring  or  get  into  some  specified 
state  by  '  puddling ' ;  in  qnots.  refi. 

1759  Compl.  Leit.-turiter  (ed.  6)  224  Mrs.  Langford.. 
puddled  herself  into  a  minuet.  1862  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
xiv.  viii.  (1872)  V.  255  Men  enough  did  puddle  themselves 
to  death  on  the  clay  roads. 

2.  trans.  To  bemire ;  to  wet  with  mud  or  dirty 
water. 

'535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4296,  I  fell  into  ane  midding..As 
I  -was  pudlit  thair,  God  wait  Bot  with  my  club  I  maid 
debait.  iSssTHACKERAY  AVzwwwiviii.Tableclotnspuddled 
with  melted  ice.  . 

3.  To  make  (water)  muddy  or  dirty.     Also/<f. 
1503  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  **ijb,  The  other.. shall 

neuer  puddle  or  annoy  the  course  of  the  cleere  running 
water.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  273  It  was  immedi- 
ately puddled  with  the  Mud  of  Heresy.  1870  ROSSETTI 
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yeany  xxi,  So  the  life-blood  of  this  rose,  Puddled  with 
shameful  knowledge,  flows. 

b.  To  muddle,  confuse ;  to  sully  the  purity  or 
clearness  of. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iv.  143  Something  sure  of  State, .. 
Hath  pudlcd  his  clearc  Spirit.  1650  H.  MORE  Otserv.  ii 
Enl/tus.  '/>>'.,  etc.  (1656)  81  His  phansie  is  pudled  so  am 
jumbled  in  the  Limbus  or  Huddle  of  the  Matter.  1847 
I'ENNYSON  Print,  ill.  130  Such  extremes,  I  told  her,  wel 
might  harm  The  woman's  cause.  '  Not  more  than  now ', 
she  said,  '  So  puddled  as  it  is  with  favouritism  '. 

4.  To  reduce  the  surface  of  the  ground,  earth, 
clay,  etc.,  into  mud  or  puddle,  by  trampling  and 
'  poaching '  it  when  wet ;  hence,  spec,  to  knead  and 
temper  a  mi  xture  of  wet  clay  and  sand  so  as  to  form 
a  plastic  mass  impervious  to  water,  used  for  various 
purposes.  See  PUDDLE  si.  4. 

1761  [see  PUDDLING  vtl.  it.  a].  1796  Trans.  Sac.  Arts 
XIV.  230  The  soil  dug  over  and  puddled  as  a  base.  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric,  I.  157  Rendering  the  surface 
completely  puddled,  to  use  a  term  employed  in  ground 
worts,  and  thereby  to  retain  water  equally  with  any  clay. 

1837  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  i/i  The  soil  is  then 
puddled  round  them.    1861  MUSCRAVE  By-roads  24  This 
layer  had  been  levelled  to  receive  a  stratum  of  clay,  a  yard 
in  thickness,  and  firmly  puddled.    1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I. 
85  The  rice  crop . .  needs  to  be  '  puddled '  three  times,  i.  e.  for 
all  the  people  to  turn  into  the  slush,  and  grubout  all  the  weeds 
and  tangled  aquatic  plants,  which  weave  themselves  from 
tuft  to  tuft,  and  puddle  up  the  mud  afresh  round  the  roots. 

b.  To  cover  or  line  with  puddle ;  to  render 
water-tight  by  the  application  of  puddle. 

1810  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  391/2  Mr.  Tuke  . . 
bequeathed.  .To  seven  of  the  oldest  navigators,  one  guinea 
for  puddling  him  up  in  his  grave.  1844  STEPHENS  /•'/•. 
Farm  I.  179  It  will  be  necessary  to  puddle  the  seams  of  the 
rock  on  that  side  of  the  well  in  which  it  dips  downwards. 
1850  Beck's  Florist  235  If  there  is  a  small  bog  contrived  in 
a  shady  corner,  by  puddling  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  stones 
with  some  tenacious  clay,  1897  BAILEY  Princ.  Fruit- 
growing  246  Puddling  the  roots  fof  trees].,  to  be  shipped 
any  distance,  .consists  in  sousing  the  roots  in  a  thin  mud  or 
paste  of  clay. 

6.  Iron  Manuf.  To  stir  about  and  turn  over 
(molten  iron)  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  so  as  to 
expel  the  carbon  and  convert  it  into  malleable  iron. 

1798  [see  PUDDLING  vtl.  si.  3  bl.  1839  UHE  Diet.  Arts 
702  The  fine  metal  obtained  by  the  coke  is  puddled  by  a 
continuous  operation,  which  calls  for  much  care  and  skill. 
1866  ROGERS  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xv.  253  This  iron  was. . 
puddled  in  some  rude  fashion  into  blooms  or  masses  weigh- 
ing  about  a  hundred. 

6.  Gold-mining.  To  work  (clayey  or  sticky  wash- 
dirt)  with  water  in  a  tub  so  as  to  separate  the  ore. 

1859  [see  PUDDLING  vbl.  sb.  4].  1864  ROGERS  New  Rush 
11.  26  There,  in  a  row,  the  tub  and  cradle  stands,  The  owner 
puddling  with  unchartered  hands.  1869  Koulledge's  Ev. 
Boys  Ann.  597  These  buckets  were  hoisted  up.  .and  their 
contents  emptied  into  a  big  tub,  where  they  were  puddled. 

7.  Comb,  (from  sense  5  :  perh.  orig.  PUDDLED  4, 
cf.  PUDDLINO  vtl.  sb.  3  b) :  puddle-ball,  a  rounded 
mass  of  iron  formed  in  puddling ;  puddle-bar,  a 
flat  bar  formed  by  passing  a  puddle-ball  between 
puddle-rolls ;  puddle-steel,  steel  made  by  pudd- 
ling. Also,  puddle-roll :  see  quot.  1 858  ;  puddle- 
train,  a  train  of  puddle-rolls. 

1840  Civil  Eng.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  104/2  Improvements 
in  rolling  puddle  balls  or  other  masses  of  iron.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Puddle-rolls,  a  pair  of  large  heavy 
rollers  with  grooved  surfaces,  between  which  [puddled]  iron 
is  passed,  to  be  flattened  into  bars.  1861  FAIRBAIRN  Iron 
108  In  this  state  it  is  called  a  puddle-bar.  1863  P.  BARRY 
Dockyard  Emit.  234  Turning  out  600  tons  of  malleable  iron 
and  puddle  steel  weekly. 

Fuddled  (pzrd'ld),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  I.] 

1.  Rendered  muddy  or  turbid  by  stirring,  as  water 
in  a  puddle ;  dirty,  miry,  foul.     Ahojig.  (formerly 
sometimes,  Muddled,  confused,  puzzled). 

IS59  MORWVNG  Evonym.  17  Fill  a  great  pot  with  the 
puddled  water.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  173  Great 
pailes  of  puddled  myre.  1651  H.  MORE  Second  Lash  in 
Enthtis.  Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  221  The  reeks  and  fumes  of  thy 
puddled  brain.  i8u  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  H.  i.  (1869)  5 
Spouting  out  torrents  of  puddled  politics  from  his  mouth. 
1839  J.  ROGERS  Antipopopr.  IL  iv.  §  2.  172  Better  go  to  the 
..pure  original  spring. .than  drink  from  puddled  streams. 

2.  Turned  into  or  filled  with  puddles. 

1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Ritdge  xvi,  One.. let  the  fragment 
of  his  torch  fall  hissing  on  the  puddled  ground.  1867 
BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  iii.  67  All  were  wet  from  paddling 
through  the  puddled  ground. 

3.  Converted  into  PUDDLE  (sb.  4) ;  covered  or 
lined  with  puddled  clay  so  as  to  be  water-tight. 

1796  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIV.  240  Earth  in  this  puddled 
state  becomes  so  dense  as  to  resist  the  impression  of  water, 
which  can  by  no  means  penetrate  it.  1861  SMILES  Engineers 
I.  353  The  canal . .  is  confined  within  a  puddled  channel  to 
prevent  leakage.  1871  Daily  JVtws  21  Sept.,  A  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  puddled  clay.. had  been  removed. 

4.  Iron  Manuf.      Purified     from    carbon    and 
rendered  malleable  by  stirring  up  and  turning  over 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  :  see  prec.  5,  7. 

1838  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  49  The  puddled  ball 
to  be  put  under  the  shingling  hammer  and  rolled  into  rough 
bars,  by  some  called  '  puddled  bars '.     1861  FAIRBAIRN  Iron 
179  The  production  of  puddled  steel. 

Puddler  (p»-dlsj).     [f.  PUDDLE  v.  +  -EB  i.] 
One  who  puddles :  chiefly  in  technical  senses. 
1.  A  workman  employed  in  puddling  iron. 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  84  When  in  this  semi- 
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fluid  state  the  puddler  introduces  an  iron  rod.  1894  BOWKER 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  420  The  flame  may  be  made  oxidis- 
ing, neutral,  or  reducing,  at  the  wijl  of  the  puddler. 

b.  An  implement  or  machine  for  puddling  iron. 

1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  s.v.,  Mechanical  puddlers  have 
assumed  two  forms,  i.  The  Mechanical  Rabble... 2.  The 
rotary  puddling-furnace.  1894  BOWKER  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Jan.  421  The  so-called  '  puddlers '  invented  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Danks  of  Cincinnati. 

2.  One  who  works  clay,  etc.  into  puddle,  or 
who  covers  or  lines  something  with  puddle:  see 
PUDDLE  v.  4. 

1884.  C  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipt*  Ser.  HI.  a5i/i 
This  is  smoothed  over  with  '  puddlers'  mine  '  which  is  a  soil 
hematite  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  1899  Daily  News 
7  June  9/1  The  puddlers,  who  must  reach  the  clay,  have 
had  to  go  down  as  far  as  63ft. 

8.  One  engaged  in  puddling  for  gold:  see 
POODLE  v.  6. 

1883  KEIGHLEV  Whoare  You  55  The  puddlers'  horses  are 
all  at  rest.  1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
285  He  was  not  a  miner,  a  speculator,  a  reefer,  nor  an  engine- 
driver,  a  clerk,  or  puddler. 

Puddler,  dial.  var.  POOLER  (young  coal-fish). 

Fuddling  (p»-dlin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PUDDLE  ».+ 
-INQ!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PUDDLE;  also 
concr.  (see  a).  1.  gen.  •  see  the  verb,  sense  I. 

i7S«  MRS.  DELANY  in  Lifet,Corr.  (i860  III.  516  We  arc 
well  after  four  hours'  walking,  wondering,  and  puddling. 

2.  The    process    of   converting  clay,   etc.   into 
puddle,  or  of  lining  or  covering  something  with 
puddle  to    make   it  water-tight ;    also    concr.  = 
PUDDLE  sb.  4.     Also  attnb. 

1762  J.  BRINDLEY  in  S.  Hughes  Mem.  (Weale's  Papers 
Civ.  Engm.  1844  I.  47),  [It  is  said  that  when  in  his  evidence 
he  was  making  frequent  use  of  the  expression]  puddling, 
[some  of  the  members  were  anxious  to  know  what  puddle 
really  was].  1796  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIV.  238  The  system 
of  puddling  in  embankments  made  near  to  the  sea.  1834-47 
J.  S.  MACAUI  AY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  125  To  construct  the 
interior  of  the  dam  with  well-tempered  clay,  called  puddling. 
1861  SMILES  Engineers  I.  353  So  to  work  the  new  layer  of 
puddling  stuff  as  to  unite  it  with  the  stratum  immediately 
beneath. 

3.  The  process  of  decarbonizing  cast  iron  by 
stirring  and   turning    it   over   continuously   in   a 
furnace,  so  as  to  render  it  malleable. 

(The  operation  is  described  minutely  by  Dr.  Beddoes  in 
Phil.  Trans.  (1791)  LXXXI.  173,  but  the  word  not  used.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  699  The  second  operation  completes 
the  first,  and  is  called  puddling.  1861  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  9 
In  1783-4,  Mr  Cort  of  Gosport  introduced  the  processes  of 
puddling  and  rolling.  1881  RAYMOND  MiningGloss.  S.V.,  Sili- 
con and  phosphorus  are  also  largely  removed  by  puddling. 
b.  allrib.,  as  puddling  forge,  furnace,  process, 
roll  ( =  puddle-roll,  PUDDLE  v.  7). 

1798  D.  MUSHET  in  f  hit.  Mag.  II.  14  One  of  the  principal 
operations  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Puddling  Process. 


without  the  aid  of  an  artificial  blast.  1839  URE  Diet.  Art's 
704  Cylinders  . .  which  serve  to  draw  out  the  ball,  called 
puddling  rolls,  or  roughing  rolls.  1862  Edin.  Rev.  CXVI. 
226  Cinder  is  the  refuse  of  the  puddling  forge. 

4.  In  Gold-mining:  see  PUDDLE  v.  6.  Also 
attrib.  as  puddling  machine,  tub. 

iSsj  CORNWALLIS  ffmi  World  I.  133  The  cradle.. proved 
very  ineffectual  in  liberating  it  [the  gold]  from  the  stiff  clay 
. .  which  suggested  the  use  of  a  puddling  tub  in  its  stead. 
1890  *  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Right  v,  The  wash-dirt  has 
to  be.  .subjected  to  a  puddling  machine. 

Fn-ddling,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. -f -ING 2]  That 
puddles,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb.  (In 
quots.,  a  vague  term  of  contempt :  —  MUDDLING, 
PIDDLING///,  adjs.) 

17*4  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  IL  Wks.  1799  I.  184  You  paltry, 
puddling  puppy.  1777  LADY  SARAH  LENNOX  in  Life  $  Lett. 
(1901)  I.  260  At  a  little  pudling  bathing  place  of  my 
brother's  by  the  sea.  1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  $  Mis- 
tress 1. 105  Rescued . .  from  the  absurd  and  puddling  manage- 
ment of  its  inconsistent  mother. 

t  Pu'ddlish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PUDDLE  sb.  +  -ISH  1.] 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  puddle ;  puddly. 

1633  T.  J*MES  Very.  24  Here  the  colour  of  the  water 
changed :  and  was  of  a  puddlelish  and  sandy  red  colour. 
Ibid.,  Thick  puddleish  water. 

Puddly  (p»'dli),  a.  Also  6-7  pudly,  -lie,  7 
pudley.  [f.  PUDDLE  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  a  puddle,  or  of  paddle ' 
(sb.  3)  ;  muddy,  turbid,  as  water  or  other  liquid ; 
more  generally,  Foul,  dirty.     Now  rare  or  dial. 

1559  MORWVNG  Evonym.  75  They  will  driue  down  the 
pudly  matterto  the  bottom.  1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Forme 
iv.  xvi.  650  In  a  pudlie  and  troubled  water.  1734  SWIFT 
Let.  to  Faulkener  Wks.  1841  II.  725/2  Is  it  not  sufficient 
lo  see  a  luminary  like  this  now  shining  in  a  meridian  lustre, 
but  anon  set  for  ever  in  a  puddly  cloud  ?  1861  CLAYTON 
Frank  O'Donnell  69  O  to  see  him  tossing  in  the  mud  and 
lis  fine  coat  and  cap  all  puddly. 

2.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  puddles. 

1857   HUGHES  Tarn  Brown  i.  vii,  Plashing  in  the  cold 
puddly  ruts.    1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  ii,  You  find  a 
)l.u:c.  .not  quite  so  puddly  as  other  places. 
Pudtlock,  Sc.  var.  PADDOCK  «M.  frog;  obs.  f. 
PADDOCK  st.'2,  enclosure ;  dial.  var.  PUTTOCK  l. 
Fuddy  (p»'di),  a.  Idial.    [cf.  PUD,  hand,  paw; 
.lso/«</Sc.,  belly.]   <  Short,  thick-set '  (Eng.  Dial. 
£>ict. ) ;  stumpy  ;  pudgy. 


FUDIBUND. 

I,«4»  Ai*  SMITH  in  Punch\\.  ,4  The  olive  branche... 

poking  their  little  puddy  nngers  into  the  creams.  1849  

I'ottlrton  Leg.  183  One  or  two  little  girll  had  Mueeied  the 
keepsakes. .v>  tightly  in  their  little  puddy  hands.  1874 
JEFFF.IUES  John  Smith's  Shanty  in  Toilers  of  Field  (1892) 
106  Their  red  '  puddy '  fists  were  fat. 

Pudency  (pi«'densi).  [ad.  late  I.,  pudlntia, 
f.  pudens,  -entem,  pr.  pple.  of  pud-ire  to  make  or 
be  ashamed:  ice  -EHCY.]  Susceptibility  to  the 
feeling  of  shame ;  modesty,  bashfulncss. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyme,  n.  v.  n  She.  .did  it  with  A  pudencie 
so  Rosie.. That  I  thought  her  As  chaste,  u  vn-Sunn id  Snow. 
«7»4  C.  PIGOT  Female  Jockey  Clut  4  Where  Hypocrisy  too 
often  puts  on  the  muk  of  pudency,  itto  EMERSON  Cond. 
Li/e,  Const*.  Wki.  (Bohn)  1 1.  425  There  is  a  pudency  about 

S,nP!  **  about  'OVe-       ">"•   GlLOEMUUtVl  in   Amir. 

Jrnl.  Philoi.  XXIII.  135  Unless  we  are  taught  to  observe, 
we  do  not  notice  the  pudencies  of  Homer. 

Pndendal  (piwdrndSl),  a.  [f.  PUDEND-UM  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pudenda ;  pudic. 

1799  [see  PVDICAL  *l  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  395.  I  have 
never  divided  with  it  the  pudenda!  artery.  1898  P.  MAXSON 
Trap.  Diseases  xxix.  441  It  [granuloma]  U  practically  con- 
fined  to  the  pudendal  region. 

Pude-ndous.  a.  rare.  ?  Obs.  [f.  L.  pudend-us 
(sec  next)  +  -ous.J  To  be  ashamed  of;  shameful. 

i&oCtwnterplots 36  Disclosing  those pudendous  enormities 
which  he  had  done.  1807  SYD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett,  it  29 
A  feeling  laughable  in  a  priestess,  pudendous  [1808  shameful) 
in  apnest  1 

II  Pudendum  (pi»/de-nd«m).  Usually  in  pi. 
pudenda.  [L.,  neuter  gerundive  of  puaere  to 
cause  shame,  ashame,  lit. '  that  of  which  one  ought 
to  be  ashamed',  used  as  sb.,  commonly  in  pi.] 
The  privy  parts ;  the  external  genital  organs. 

[1398  TRRVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  \.  xlviii.  (ItodL  MS.),  Also 
for  schame  bese  partyes  hatte  pudenda  |>e  schamelich 
parties.]  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  15  She  [Hottentot) 
will  immediately  pull  by  her  flap,  and  discouer  her  pudenda. 
1748  HARTLEY  Okserv.  Man  I.  iv.  449  The  original  Sources 
of  the  Shame  relating  to  the  Pudenda  are  probably  the 
Privacy  requisite  (etc.).  1841  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr.  Med. 
(1855)  33  These  parts,  closing  and  surrounding  the  genital 
fissure,  altogether  constitute  the  pudendum. 

t  Puder,  Puderer,  obs.  ff.  PEWTER,  PEWTERER. 

1507  Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  i  Duas  parapsides 
de  puder.  1588  Calr.  Laing  Charters  (1899)  280  [Twelve) 
patmarum  lie  puder  plaittis.  1598  in  Sharp  Cm.  Myst. 
( 1 825)222  note,  The  plumers,  pudercrs,  glaciares,  and  paynters. 

t  Pudeswale,  obs.  form  of  PADUASOY. 

1656  Jit.  Values  in  Scobell  Actsf,  Ordin.Parl.  (1658)  474 
Wrought  Silks  called. .  Pudcswaies. 

Fudge  '  (p«ls)-  dial,  and  colloq.  Also  Sc. 
poodge  (p0'd£,  piidg).  [Origin  obscure;  app. 
to  a  certain  extent  identical  with  PODGE.  Not 
known  before  igth  c.  Connexion  with  Sc.  pud 
belly,  and  with  pud-  in  PUDDING  has  been  con- 
jectured; but  the  phonetic  change  would  need 
explanation.]  A  short  thick-set  or  fat  person  or 
animal ;  anything  short  and  thick. 

1808  JAMIESON,  Pudge,  any  very  small  house,  a  hut,  Perths. 
1880  Ibid.,  Pudge  [ei  1825  I'udget],  (i)  a  term  applied  to 
a  short,  thick  set  animal  or  person ;  also,  to  a  person  who 
feeds  well ;  (2)  anything  short  and  stout,  or  small  and  con- 
fined, as  a  house,  a  hut.  iSoj  E.  L,  WAKEMAN  in  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  28  July,  The  old  town  has  always  seemed 
to  wish  the  glamor  of  immortality  on  its  own  account ;  for 
its  wigged  pudges  of  rulers,  its  wicked  old  slave  traders.  1905 
Daily  Chron.  8  May  8/5  The  tight  shoe  ages  the  face  appal- 
lingly, the  tight  glove  makes  a  shapeless  'pudge  '  of  the  hand. 

Pudge  2  (pods).  <^af.  [?  Connected  with  OE. 
pudd  furrow,  ?  ditch  (see  PUDDLE  si.).  Cf.  Sw. 
fuss  puddle,  plash.]  A  puddle. 

i8»o  CLARE  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  31  While  countless  swarms 
of  dancing  gnats  Each  water  pudge  surround.  i8ai  — 
Vill.  Minstr.  II.  32  He  whisk 'd  o'er  the  water-pudge  flirt- 
ing and  airy.  1847-78  HAU.IWELL,  Pudge,  a  ditch  or  grip. 

Pudgy  (p»'dji\  a.1  [In  form  and  sense  a  deriv. 
of  PUDGE!,  and  a  doublet  of  PODGY,  both  forms 
being  frequent  in  Thackeray,  to  whom  the  current 
use  is  app.  largely  due.  If  PUDSY,  pudsey  (1754) 
was  the  same  word,  it  would  be  the  earliest 
member  of  the  group,  which  otherwise  appears 
only  in  the  ipth  c. ;  but  its  connexion  is  doubtful.] 
Short  and  thick  or  fat. 

1836  DICKENS  Si.  Be*,  Our  Parish  \,  The  vestry  clerk., 
is  a  short,  pudgy  little  man  in  black.  1837  THACKERAY 
Ravenswing  i.  Their  fingers  is  always  so  very  fat  and 
pudgy.  1840  —  Catherine  ii,  A  fat,  pudgy  pale-haired 
woman.. leaning  on  the  Captain's  arm.  1861  Athcnrum 
27Sept.  403  A  very  short,  pudgy  omnibus. 

Pudgy  (po-dji),  af  dial.     [f.  PUDGE*  +  -Y.] 
Muddy,  miry. 
1817  CLARE  Shtph.  Col.  162  And  litter 'd  straw  in  all  the 

pudgy  sloughs. 

Fudibund  (piu-dibtmd),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pudibund-us  easily  ashamed,  bashful,  modest,  also 
shameful,  f.  pudlre  to  make  or  be  ashamed ;  cf. 
f.pudibond  (i6th  c.  in  Littri).]  fa.  That  is  a 
subject  of  shame;  shameful.  Obs.  b.  Modest, 
bashful,  prudish.  Also  f  Pndibrrndon*  a.  Obs. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  x.  (1870)  253  And  vf  any  man.  .doth 
burne  in  the  pudibunde  places.  1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr., 
Pudibund,  Pudibundous,  shame-fac'd,  bashful,  modest, 
honest.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  29  Dec.  785/2  To  outrage  the 
pudibund  soul  of  their  countryman.  1900  A-  LANG  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  363/2  English  literature  became  the 
most  '  pudibund  '.  .the  world  has  ever  known. 


PUDIBUNDITY. 
Hence    Pudibu'ndlty   (pedantic),   Pu'dibund- 


4    e.  12 

v«±s 


tl.  Having  a  keen  sense  of  shame;    modest, 
Eneydos  vii.  32  To  enterteyne  hir  pudeyque 


1568 

2.  Short  for  Pueblo  Indian :  see  above 
,850  G.  A.  MCCALL  Lett.fr.  Frontiers,  (1868)  497  The 
pSEo.  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  clanship  by  the 
Mexican  government  under  Iturbide.  1891  Chambers 
Fncycl.  VIII.  482/1  The  Pueblos,  .are  making  steady  pro- 
gress in  civilisation  and  education. 

+  Puella-rity.  Ots.  rare-",  [f.  L.  puellar-is 
eirlish  (f.  puella  a  girl)  +  -ITY.]  (See  quot.)  So 
Pue-llile,  Pue-llular  adjs.  (nonce-wds.),  proper 
to  little  girls.  _  _  ____,._  MlSat.Ra>. 


B.  sb.  Anat.  The  pudic  artery. 

1827  Lancet*  Nov.  195/2  There  was  not  much  bleeding 
from  the  divided  external  pudic.  1874  VAN  BUREN  Da. 
Cenit.  Org.  3  The  arteries  come  from  the  internal  pudics. 

t  Pu'dical,  a.  and  st.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  a.   =  PUDIO  a.  i.    b.  =  Punic  a.  2. 
1513  BRADSHAW  SI.  Werturge  n.  224  Blessed  Werburge  so 

glorious  and  pudicall.    1798  HOOPER  Med.  Diet    Pndical 
artery,  pudendal  artery.    A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac. 

B.  sb.  Anat.   =  PODIC  sb. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  I.  463  The  origin  and  course  of  the 
external  pudicals  are  more  fully  traced. 
Pudicity  (pi«di-siti).  Now  rare.  [ad.  r. 
pudiciti  (1417  in  Godef.),  substituted  for  OF. 
pudicicie  (i3-i5th  c.),  ad.  ^.fudicitia,  i.pudic-its : 
see  PUDIC.]  Modesty,  chastity. 

1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  i.  (1898)  I.  47  Absolute  expen- 
ence  of  her  undoubted  pudicitie.  1645  PAGITT  Hereswgr. 
(1647)  10  They  broke  the  lawes  of  all  pudicity  and  honesty. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  IV.  109  Her  pudicuy 
awed  me  in  the  midst  of  transport.  1879  M.  PATTISON 
Milton  iii.  37  The  pudicity  of  his  behaviour  and  language 
covers  a  soul  tremulous  with  emotion. 
•rPu-diiiy,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  pude-re  to 
make  or  be  ashamed  +  -FY :  the  L.  form  would 
have  been  pudefacfre  :  cf.  patefacere,  rubefacere.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,Pudijy,  to  make  ashamed,  to  make 
to  blush,  to  be  ashamed. 

Pudisway,  obs.  form  of  PADUASOY. 
fPu-dlay.  Obs.     Seequots. 

1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ix.  171  Pudlaies,  Pieces  of 
Stuff  [=  timber]  to  do  the  Office  of  Hand-Spikes.  1703 
T.  N.  City  Si  C.  Purchaser  230  Pndlays,  Pieces  of  Stuff  to 
do  the  Office  of  Leavers,  or  Hand-spikes. 
•j-pU'dor.  Obs.  Also  7  -ore,  -our.  [a.  L. 
pudor  shame,  modesty,  f.  root  of  pud-ere  to  make 
or  be  ashamed.  So  F.  pudeur  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.).] 
Due  sense  of  shame ;  bashfulness,  modesty. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pndor,  shamefastnesse.  1639  G.  DANIEL 
Ecclus.  Induct.  12  The  Muse.. Has  sung  the  beauties  of 
devine  Pudore:  His  second  Love,  the  Darling  of  his  Soule. 
1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  1. 615  There  is  a  Pudor  in  it,  it  was 
kept  secret,  some  great  Lords  never  knew  it.  1686  AGLIONBY 
Painting  Illustr.  in.  121  An  Air  of  Pudour  and  Sanctity 
that  strikes  the  Spectator  with  Respect. 
Pudsy(p»'dzi),a.(rf.)  AlsoSpudsey.  ^Con- 
nected with  PUD  hand,  paw.  If  related  to  pudgy, 
it  is  an  earlier  form.]  Plump. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  VII.  xliii.  211  He.. 
took  the  little  thing  from  me,  kissed  its  forehead,  its  cheek, 
its  lips,  its  little  pudsey  hands.   1774  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary 
27  Oct.,  I  was  determined.. to  kiss  one  of  their  little  pudsey 
hands.    1831  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  RecordGirlhood(\ty%)  II.  264 
A  fat,  red,  round,  staring,  pudsy  thing  1   1869  MRS.  WHITNEY 
Hitherto  v,  His  pudsy  hands  upon  his  dimpled  knees. 
B.  sb.  A  term  of  endearment  (primarily  to  a  baby). 
a  1756  MRS.  HAYWOOD  Wife  to  Lett  in,  Here,  Pudsy,  read 
this— Read,  Pudsy,  it's  prettily  turned. 
II  Pndu  (p«-da).    [Native  Chilian  name.]    The 
venada,  Pudua  humilis  or  Cervus  pudu,  a  very 
small  species  of  deer,  native  to  Chili. 

1886  List  Anim.   Zool.  Soc.  (1896)  185.      1903  O.  Rev. 

Jan.  47  The  tiny  little  pudu-deer  of  the  Chilian  Andes. 

Pue,  obs.  f.  POOH,  PEW  rf.1,3,  a.1 ;  var.  PEW  w.2 

II  Pueblo  (p«e-blo,  pwe-blo).    [Sp.,  =  people, 

population,  town,  village  :-L.  popul-us  PEOPLE.] 

1.  A  town  or  village  in  Spain  or  Spanish  America  ; 

esp.  a  communal  village  or  settlement  of  Indians. 

In  American  Archaeology  applied  to  a  communal  or  tribal 

dwelling  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Mexico,  etc.    Pueblo 

Indians,  partly  civilized  and  self-governing  Indians,  dwelling 

in  pueblos,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

1818  Amer.  St.  Papers,  Foreign  (1834)  IV.  307  There  was 
in  almost  every  valley  a  pueblo  of  peaceful  and  submissive 
Indians.  1845  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON  Lusitanian  Sk.  II 
xxvii.  233  Pueblos  scattered  about  in  every  direction  shewec 
that  the  land  was  stilt  the  habitation  of  man.  Near  eacl 
pueblo  were  numerous  horses  and  colts  feeding.  1873  T.  W 
HIGGINSON  Hist.  U.  S.  ii.  10  The  Pueblo  Indians,  in  New 
Mexico,,  .seem  to  have  a  civilization  of  their  own.  1879  H 
GEORGE  Progr.  $  Pov.  vii.  v.  (1881)  346  Reduced  to  pnvat 
ownership. .as  even  the  pueblo  lands  of  San  Francisco. 
were  reduced.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  86  Th 
Pueblos,  or  small  walled  towns  that  are  scattered  over  thi 
valley,  are  extremely  picturesque. 


puerile  1891  Guardian  29  Apr.  682/2  [The  tale]  would  be 
too  puellile-may  we  coin  a  word?-for  strictures,  had  not 
the  writer  challenged  them  by  her  introduction. 

Puer  obs.  f.  PURE  a.,  var.  PURE  si.  (sense  5). 

+  Ftrerice.  Ots.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pueriti-a  boy- 
hood, childhood,  t.J>uer  a  boy,  child;  cf.  obs. 

;y  can 
•  man 

after  adolescence,  no  morTthan"doeth' "adolescence  aftir 
puerice,  callid  childhode.  1660  GAUDEN  Brownng  143  He 
Srank  in  learning  not.  .by  drops,  but  as  a  sponge. .,  even  in 
his  puerice  or  minority. 

Puericnlture  (pi«'erik2>:Hiui).  [ad.  mod.r. 
floriculture  (Lithe"),  f.  L.  puer  a  child  +  cultura 
CULTURE.]  The  rearing  of  children,  as  an  art,  or 
branch  of  sociology. 

iooi  Brit.  Mtd.  Jrnl.  6  Apr.  857/2  The  defence  of  child- 
hood (puericulture,  suckling,  weaning).  1904  Daily  News 
26  Sept.  6  France  is.  .realising  the  enormous  importance 
and  the  urgency  of  this  question  of  '  puen-culture  ,  as  the 


[ad.  L.  pueril-is 


experts  call  it. 

Puerile  (pifi'&ail),  a.  (sb.)    [ad.  L. 
boyish,  childish,  f.  puer  a  boy,  child :  see  -ILE. 
Cf.  y.pueril,  -He  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  perh. 
the  immediate  source.] ' 

1.  Of,  pertaining  or  proper  to  a  boy  or  child; 
youthful,  boyish,  juvenile.  Now  rare  exc.  as  in  2. 

1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.  To  Rdr.  (1860)  13  Let  the., 
reader  mend  what  he  sees  amiss  in  these  puerill  exercises. 
a  1695  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  (1721)  II.  602  [Franciscus  Turuus] 
was.. educated  in  puerile  Learning  at  Leyden  in  Holland. 
1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  458  Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort. 
1852  BLACKIE  Stud.  Lang.  7  There  is  no  subject  of  puerile 
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inculcation  that  more  imperatively  calls  for  a  good  teacher. 

b.  Of  respiration :  Characterized  by  the  louder 
pulmonary  murmur  found  in  children,  which  in 
adults  is  usually  a  sign  of  disease. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  5=6  Distinguished 
by  M.  Laennec  by  the  name  of  puerile  or  tracheal.  1834  J . 
FORBES  Latnnefs  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  289  Respiration  was 
inaudible  over  the  whole  of  the  right  side,  but  was  puerile 
on  the  left.  1899  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  VI.  131  Should  the 
opposite  lung  be  healthy  and  free  to  act,  puerile  breathing 
will  probably  be  heard  on  that  side.  ...  , .  . 

2.  (Depreciative.)  Merely  boyish  or  childish, 
juvenile ;  immature,  trivial. 

1685  Remonstr.  to  Part,  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  sir  Moved 
with  an  Itch  of  being  in  Print,   they  publish  their  own 
puerile  Conceptions.    1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  S-aH 
752)  78  They  are  trifling  and  I  had  almost  said  puerile. 
809-10  COLERIDGE  FrieuJ(iS6s)  196  It  is  mere  puerile  decla. 
mtion.    1868  FARRAR  Seekers  ConcL  (1875)  332  The  puerile 
stentation,  which  we  have  had  to  point  out  in  Seneca. 
B.   sb.  pi.    (=  L.  puerilia).    Childish  things, 
onditions,  or  productions. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  \.  i.  27  Which  seek.. to  reduce 
ncient  Churches,  of  long  growth,  of  tall  and  manly  stature, 
o  their  pueriles,  their  long  coats  and  cradles.  [1899 
ANTHONY  HOPE'  King's  Mirror  ii,  A  man's  puenha  are 
o  himself  not  altogether  puerile ;  they  are  parcel  of  the 
complex  explanation  of  his  existent  self.]  t 

Hence  Ptrerilely  adv.,  in  a  puerile  fashion; 
Fvrerileness,  =  PUERILITY  ;  Ptrerllize  v.  trans., 
to  make  puerile. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Puerilely . .  Puerileness.  1751  Female 
Foundling  I.  p.  v,  A  Narration  of  Events  which  are  visibly 
fictitious,  ..or  puerilely  extravagant  1791  J.  LEARMONT 
Poems  75  Puerileness  of  things  And  playful  trifles  held  thee 
fast.  1887  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  322  Its  long-puenhzed 
fancy  will  Dear  an  endless  repetition  of  them.  1894  Westm. 
Caz.  22  Sept.  2/3  He.  .is  puerilely  grateful  for  the  present 
of  a  wooden  pipe. 
Puerility  (pi«,eri-liti).  [a.  F.  puiriliti  (i  5th 

c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  puerilitas,  -tdtem,  f. 
puerilis :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  a  child ;  childhood ; 
in  Civil  Law,  the  age  between  seven  and  fourteen. 

1512  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  34  Seinge 
the  indigent  puerylite  of  them.  1575  FENTON  Gold.  Epist. 
(1577)  259  Puerilitie,  being  the  seconde  age,  continueth 
from  seuen  to  fourteene  years.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psettd. 
Et.  i.  vii.  24  A  Reserve  of  Puerilitie  wee  have  not  shaken 
off  from  Schoole.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  3.  139 
There  would  be  hope  if  we  could  change  palsy  into  puerility. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  puerile  ;  (mere)  childish- 
ness, triviality. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  282  Who..playeth  pranckes 
of  puerilitie  and  childishnesse.  i66a  STIU.INGFL.  Orig.  Sacr. 
in.  iii.  §  i  In  nothing  did  Epicurus  more  discover  the  weak- 
ness and  puerility  of  his  judgement.  1712  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  523  p  5  Downright  Puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a 
Poet  that  is  past  Sixteen.  1827  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Machia- 
velli (1887)  45  That  a  shrewd  statesman.. should,  at  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  descend  to  such  puerility  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable. 1907  Academy  16  Nov.  143/2  The  puerility  of 
this  attempt  is.  .astonishing. 


PUFF. 

b.  With  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  childishness 
in  behaviour,  work,  or  speech;  a  thing  that 
embodies  or  displays  childishness.  (In  quot.  1779, 
juvenile  productions.) 

£1450  Mankind**?,  in  Macro  Plays  30  Ewyr  to  offend,  & 
euer  to  aske  mercy,  bat  ys  a  puerilite.  1692  DRYDEN  St. 
Euremont's  Ess.  363  Relaxing  sometimes  to  very  great 
Puerilities.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  279  F  5  1  hose  trifling 
Points  and  Puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in 
Ovid.  1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Cowley  Wks.  II.  7  Of  the 
learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt,  since  a 
volume  of  his  poems  was.. printed  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
1830  SCOTT  Demount,  iii.  116  The  genius  of  Milton  alone 
could  discard  all  these  vulgar  puerilities.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxix.  (1856)  245  Not  a  vermilion-daubed 
puerility,  with  a  glory  in  Dutch  leaf.. but  a  good,  genuine, 
hearty  representative  of  English  flesh  and  blood. 

fPue-rper,  a.  Obs.  rare-*.  In  5  corruptly 
puarpure.  [ad.  L.  puerper-us :  see  next.  Cf.  OF. 
puerpre  PUERPERY.]  Parturient. 

CI45P  Mirour  Saluacioun  4978  Thi  puarpure  wombe 
childyng  godson  intacte  and  cloos. 
Puerperal  (pi«,5-jperal),  a.  [f.  L.  puerper-us 
parturient,  bringing  forth  children  (f.  puer  a  child 
+ -par-us  bringing  forth)  + -AL.  So  F.  puerperal 
(1835  in  Diet.  A  cad.).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  accom- 
panying, or  ensuing  upon  parturition. 

1768  T  DENMAN  (title)  Essays  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  and 
on  Puerperal  Convulsions.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xvi.  225 
llithya,  arbitress  Of  pangs  puerperal.  1874  BUCKNILL  & 
TUKE  Psych.  Med.  (ed.  3)  350  The  term  Puerperal  Insanity, 
Mania,  or  Madness,  is  by  different  writers  employed  in  a 
restricted  or  a  comprehensive  use.  _ 

Hence  Pue-rperally  adv.  (in  Cent.  Diet.). 
tPuerpe-rial,   a.    (sb.)    Obs.   rare.      [f.   L. 
puerperi-um  PUERPERY  +  -AL.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
child-birth,    b.  As  sb.  (pi. )  things  or  matters  per- 
taining to  child-birth. 

1628  GAULE  Pract.  Tlie.  (1629)  ri6  What  preparation  for 
Puerperials?  What  ready  helpe  of  a  Midwife?  1648  BEAU- 
MONT Psyctie  xix.  vi,  With  puerperial  pain.  1710  1 .  *  ULLER 
Pharm.  Ex  temp.  256  The  Tulip.,  is  a  blessed ..  Remedy 
for  Puerperial  After-Pains. 

Puerperous(pi«i§-jperas),a.  rare,  [f.as  PUER- 
PERAL -r-  -OUS.]  —  PUERPER. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Puerperous,  that  beareth  children, 
or  causeth  to  bear  and  bring  forth,  or  to  be  delivered  of  a 
child.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Pue'rpery.  rare.  Also  in  Lat.  form  puerpe-r- 
ium.  pid.  L.  puerperi-um,  f.  puerper-iis :  see 
PUERPERAL,]  Child-birth;  'confinement'. 

1602  FULBECKE  2«rf  ft.  Paroll.  60  As  there  is  one  con- 
ception of  two  twinnes,  so  there  is  one  puerpene,  though  it 
bee  finished  at  diuers  times.  1652  J.  MAYER  Comm.  Pro- 
phets 56  [They]  make  it  plain  that  such  a  puerpery  was  to 
\K  expected.  1890  Lancet  5  Apr.  750/2  Illustrating  the 
clinical  history  of  nephritis  in  pregnancy  and  puerpery. 

Puet(t,  Pufellow,  obs.  ff.  PEWIT,  PEW-FELLOW. 
Puff  (p»0)  sb-     For"15  =  3.  6  Puf>  3~7  P^rTe.  6 
pule,  Sc.  pwf,  5-  puff.      [n.  of  action  cognate 


with  POFF  v.  q.  v.] 
1.  An  act  of  puffing ;  a  short  impulsive  blast  ot 
breath  or  wind  ;  an  abrupt  emission  of  air,  vapour, 
or  smoke;  a  whiff.  Also/^.  t  By  puffs  (qnot. 
1=70),  by  fits  and  starts,  intermittently. 

(A  possible  OE.  instance  of  pyf  has  been  suggested  as  the 
original  reading  in  K.  JElfreJs  Boeth.  xx.  (1899)  47  :  Ac :  sec. 
orsorhnes  gaeo  scyrmaelum  swaetier  wmdes  [pyf].;  where 
MS.  B  has  Ixf-jxf,  P<=rh.  for  Pyf.  See  Napier  in  P.  B. 
Beitr.  XXIV.  245  Note  r.  Others  would  read  iSys  or  fys 
=  ON.  fyss  uproar,  tumult.) 

aaSSAncr.  S.  122  Hwo  nule  (nmchen  (>eonne  wunder 
of  an  ancre  bet  a  windes  puf  of  a  word  auelleS  ?  Itid.  142 
pes  deofles  puffes,  |>et  beo5  temptaciuns.  a  1400  HYLTON 
Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.)  n.  xviii.  (1507)  Piv,  A  lltyl  puffe  of 
wynde . .  sholde  soone  caste  hym  downe.  1530  PALSGR.  259/1 
Puffe  of  wynde,  boufflee.  IS79  TOMSON  Calvin  s  Serin. 
Tim  435/1  It  is  not  inough  for  a  man  to  teache  by  puftes, 
but  he  must  frame  himself  neuer  to  bee  wearie  in  taking 
paines  to  edifie  the  Church  of  God.  1582  STANYHURST 
Mneis  n.  (Arb.)  66  Eeche  pipling  puf  doth  amaze  me. 
1667  FI.AVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  60  Like  a  candle  blown 
out  with  a  puff  of  breath.  1781  COWPER  Conversation 
241  The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff,  Makes  hall  a 
sentence  at  a  time  enough.  1842  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Fredk. 
Ct.  (1887)  695  Between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe.  1887  BOWEN 
Virg.  Mneid  HI.  357  Canvases  heave  and  swell  with  the 
puff  of  the  South  wind  gale. 

b.  An  act  of  puffing  as  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt ;  a  scornful  gesture. 

1585  STOW  Sum.  (1908)  I.  p.  Ixv,  We  aunswered  it  was  by 
act  of  comon  counsayle,  whereat  he  made  a  pufe.  1598 


bring  home. 

c.  The  sound  of  an  abrupt  or  explosive  emission 


of  air,  or  the  like. 


rising  at  intervals  through  the  ice  in  a  body,  and  breaking 
it  up  with  an  explosive  puff  that  might  have  been  heard 
for  miles.  1898  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  V.  1021  This  murmur 
..may  be  a  short  systolic  '  puff'  having  a  very  limited  area 
of  audibility. 

d.  concr.  A  small  quantity  of  vapour,  smoke,  or 

the  like,  emitted  at  one  momentary  blast ;  a  whiff. 
1839  tr.  Lamartinfs  Trav.  East  12/1  Giving  to  the  wind 
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the  puffs  of  smoke  from  their  pipes  of  red  clay.  1858  LONGF. 
M.  Standish  v.  32  Suddenly  from  her  side.. Darted  a  puff 
of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward.  1869  PHILLIPS  ^esuv.  iv. 
1 18  Puffs  of  vapour  were  rising  at  various  point: 
e.  slang  and  dial.  Breath,  '  wind  . 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  137  Taking  the  puff  out  of  most 
of  the  nags.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ix.  387 
Sustaining  three  more  savage  charges,  the  last . .  far  from 
pleasant,  as  my  horse  had  all  the  puff  taken  out  of  him. 

2.  A  swelling  caused  by  inflation  or  otherwise ; 
a  blister,  tumour,  protuberance,  excrescence. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Hecta...a.  lyttelle  puffe,  whiche  riseth 
in  breadde  whanne  it  is  baken.  Ibid.,  Claum,.  .also  puffes 
growing  in  the  stemmis  of  great  trees.  1581  M  ULCASTER />»«'- 
Si<»u  xvii.  (1887)  76  The  vehement  vpright  wrastling..taketh 
awaie  fatnesse,  puffes,  and  swellinges.  1676  MARVELL  Mr. 
Smirke  21  Having  thus  plumed  him  of  that  puffe  of  Feathers, 
with  which  he  buoy'd  himself  up  in  the  Aire.  1715  LEONI 
Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  5  The  Iron  to  be  without  knots, 
puffs,  or  flaws.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  59  Men 
and  women  alike  wear  armlets,  and  in ..  the  women ..  you  see 
puffs  of  flesh  growing  out  from  between  them. 

b.  In  costume,  A  rounded  soft  protuberant  mass 
formed  by  gathering  in  the  stuff  at  the  edges  and 
leaving  it  full  in  the  middle  as  if  inflated.  Also, 
a  similar  mass  formed  of  ribbons  or  small  feathers, 
or  by  rolling  in  the  ends  of  the  hair  on  the  head. 

a  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pas^nil  t  Kath.  l.  124  Nor  doe  I  enuie 
Polyphemian  puffes,  Swizars  slept  greatnesse.  1606  Sir  G. 
Goosecappe  in.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  52  See  my  wife.. 
Busied  to  starch  her  French  purles,  and  her  puffs.  1617 
(see  PUFFED  ppl.  a.  i  b).  1666-7  PKPYS  Diary  4  Feb., 
Mrs.  Steward,  very  fine,  with  her  locks  done  up  with  puffes, 
as  my  wife  calls  them.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  98/1 
Half  Sleeves. .are  made. .with  Puffs,  or  ruffled  in  the  turn- 
up. 1719  MRS.  DELANY  in  Lift »,  Corr.  (1861)  I.  244  Her 
lappets  tied  with  puffs  of  scarlet  ribbon.  1860  lllustr.  Land. 
News  26  May  510/2  Bonnets  ..  with  velvet  flowers  and 
delicious  puffs,  composed  of  a  mass  of  small  feathers.  1880 
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ws  5  bept.  7  fun  ot  muslin,  lorming 
1900  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Sept.  3/2  The  beautifully 
forehead  puff  that  almost  all  Parisians  affect. 

3.  A  kind  of  fungus;  =>  PUFF-BALL  i.  dial. 
'538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Tuber,  a  puffe  growyng  on  the  ground 

lyke  a  musherone  or  spunge.     1578  LYTE  Dodoens  HI.  i.  313 
J'he  rootes  be  round  and  swollen  like  to  a  Puffe  or  Turnep. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  133  All  the  sort  of  those  Puffes 
and  Toadstooles.     1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Puff,  a  puff-ball. 
tb.  Some  kind  of  apple:  alsocalled  PUFFIN  (^3). 
1655  MOUFET  &  KENNKT  Health's  Impr.  (1746)  291  Apples 
be  so  divers  of  Form  and  Substance..;  some  consist  more  of 
Air  than  Water,  as  your  Puffs  called  Mala  pulmonea. 

4.  fa-  An   instrument    like  a    small    bellows, 
formerly  used  for  blowing  powder  upon  the  hair. 
Obs,   b.  A  small  pad  of  down  or  other  flossy  sub- 
stance, for  applying  powder  to  the  hair  or  skin. 
More  fully  POWDBR-PUFF. 

1658  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  163  To  eject  powder  in 
your  hayre,  Here  is  a  pritty  puff.  1711  STEELE  Sfe<t. 
No.  478  P  13  On  the  other  [side),  Powder  Baggs,  Puffs, 
Combs  and  Brushes.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  5  f  u  If  the 
hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a  lady  has  a  puff.  180-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  507  The  pediculus  pubis  is  best 
destroyed  by  calomel  mixed  with  starch  powder,  and  applied 
by  means  of  a  down  puff.  1908  Lady  10  Dec.  1106/3 
'  Beauty  Box  '  containing  .  .  one  box  of  face  powder,  with 
swansdown  puff,  .  .  is  sent  post  free. 

t  O.  A  small  vessel  for  sprinkling  scent.   Obs. 

1436  in  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  15  note,  Unum  puff 
argent!  pro  aqua  rosarum  spargenda. 

5.  A  name  for  various  kinds  of  very  light  pastry 
or  confectionery;  now  esp.  a  piece  of  pnff-paste 
(usually  three-cornered),  or  a  light  porous  cake, 
inclosing  jam  or  the  like;  also,  a  light  confection 
resembling  a  macaroon.    In  quot,  1908  =  PUFF- 
PASTE.     (So  LG.  puffe,  fu/f-lrotit.) 

1419  Liter  All-its  (Rolls)  I.  353  Panis  levis  qui  dicitur 
'  pouf  '.  1769  MBS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  164  To 
make  German  Puffs.  1771  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New  Present 
195  Lemon  Puffs.  .Chocolate  Puffs..  Ratafia  Puffs.  1795 
SOUTHEY  Lett.fr.  Spain  (1808)  II.  11  The  hostess  there 
had  just  made  some  puffs,  and  begged  me  to  eat  one. 
a  1843  HOOD  Sweets  of  Youth  3,  I  used  to  revel  in  a  pie,  or 
puff.  1861  Jam-puffs  [see  JAM  so.*  cj.  1908  IVestm.  Gas. 
15  Aug.  7/1  In  pastry  nothing  is  so  heavy  as  puff  that  has 
failed. 

6.  Jig.  An  inflated  speech  or  piece  of  display  ;  an 
empty  or  vain  boast;  vainglory  or  pride;   vain 
show,  showy  adornment  ;  inflation  of  style,  bom- 
bast ;  brag,  bluff.  ?  Obs. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Art  Poetry  A  iij,  Put  out  no  puffes, 
nor  thwackyng  words.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole 
Creature  xix.33i  The  Idolatrous  Philistins  .  .all  in  their  Puffe, 
and  Jollity,  swelling  with  pompe  and  pride.  1680  H.  MORE 
Apocat.  Apoc.  250  A  blind  puff  of  pride  and  vanity  of  Mind. 
1747  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  (.748)  II.  166  It's  all  Puff,  he  has 
but  a  very  indifferent  Person.  1814  Sforting  Mag.  XLIII. 
93  A  real  or  pretended  challenge..  generally  believed,  how* 
ever,  to  be  mere  puff.  1819  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ld.  Montagn 
3  Oct.  in  Lockhart  Life,  We  gave  our  carriage  such  addi- 
tional dignity  as  a  pair  of  leaders  could  add,  and  went  to 
meet  him  [Prince  Leopold]  in  full  puff.  1811  ARNOLD  Let. 
35  Apr.  in  Stanley  Life  $  Corr.  I.  65  Any  thing  like  puff, 
or  verbal  ornament,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to. 

tb.  Anything  empty,  vain,  or  unsubstantial; 
a  '  thing  of  nought  '.  (Cf.  breath.')  Obs. 

1580  BABINCTON  Exp.  Lord's  Prayer  (1596)  46  He  careth 
not  for  the  puffes  of  this  world,  birth,  beautie,  wealth  or 
wit.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  cxciii.  1197  A  man 
would  haue  thought,  that  all  that  euer  had  beene  done  in 
the  person  of  Dauid  had  been  but  a  puffe.  1606  SYLVESTKR 
Du  Bartas  II.  iv.  in.  Magnif.  336  Honour  is  but  a  puffe, 
Life  but  a  vapour. 
VOL.  VII. 
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7.  Undue  or  inflated   praise  or  commendation, 
uttered  or  written  in  order  to  influence  public  esti- 
mation ;  an  extravagantly  laudatory  advertisement 
or  review  of  a  book,  a  performer  or  performance, 
a  tradesman's  goods,  or  the  like. 

(In  quot.  1602  the  inflated  praise  of  a  flatterer  ) 
(i6o«  MABSTON  Ant.  f,  Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  46  Blowne 
up  with  the  Haltering  puffes  Of  spungy  sycophants.)  in* 
London  Mag.  I.  81  Huff  is  a  cant  word  for  the  applause  thut 
writers  and  Book-sellers  give  their  own  books  &c.  lo  pro. 
mote  their  sale.  IM  CIBUER  Lei.  to  Pope  5,  I  am  really 
driven  to  it  las  the  Puffin  the  Play-Bill  says)  At  the  Desire 
of  several  Persons  of  Quality.  1774  GOLDSM.  RetaL  no 
ine  purl  of  «  dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  fame.  1779 SHERIDAN 
Critic  i.  ii.  1794  C.  PICOT  Female  Jockey  Club  78  The 
amount.. is  consumed  in  paying  newspaper  puffs.  1817 
Scorr  Jrnl.  13  Dec.,  My  name  would  be  only  useful  in  the 
way  of  puff,  for  I  really  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  1880 
RUSK  IN  Przterita  111.  iv.  159  The  last  puffs  written  fora 
morning  concert. 

8.  Applied  to  a  person,     a.  One  who  brags  or 
behaves  insolently,  or  who  is  puffed  up  or  swollen 
with  pride  or  vanity  ;  a  boaster,  a  braggart,  arch. 

'599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  in.  iii,  The  one  a  light 
voluptuous  reueller,  The  other,  a  strange  arrogating  puffe, 
Both  impudent  and  ignorant  inoueh.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Norfolk  (1662)  it.  233  John  Fastolfe,  Knight ..  the 
Stage  hath  been  overbold  with  his  memory,  making  him  a 
Thrasonical  Puff,  and  emblemof  Mock-valour.  1850  WHIPPLE 
Ess.  f,  Rfi:  (ed.  3)  I.  393  The  age  groaned  under  a  com. 
pany  of  lewd,  shallow-brained  puffs,  wretches  who  seemed 
to  have  sinned  themselves  into  another  kind  of  species. 

f  b.  One  who  praises  extravagantly  or  unduly, 
esp.  from  interested  motives ;  a  writer  of  puffs : 
=  PUFFEB  i.  Obs. 

1751  CIIF.STERF.  Lett.  10  June  (1774)  III.  199  Lady  Hervey, 
who  is  your  puff  and  panegyrist,  writes  me  word .  .that  you 
dance  very  genteelly.  1764  FOOTE  Patron  \.  Wks.  1790  I. 
337  The  fellow  has  got  a  little  in  flesh,  by  being  puff  lo  the 
play-house  this  winter.  1789  SHRBIUAN  Critic  l.  i,  [Name 
of  a  character]  Mr.  Puff,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
theatrical  world. 

c.  slang.  A  decoy  in  a  gambling-house. 

1731  Cent/.  Mag.  I.  25/1  Officers  established  in  the  most 
notorious  Gaming-Houses..  .5.  Two  Puffs,  who  have  Money 

?lven  'em  to  decoy  others  to  play.    1755  Mem.  Capt.  P. 
)rakell.  x.  225, 1.,  now  and  then  ventured  a  Guinea  at  the 
other  Banks  in  Earnest,  to  prevent  any  Suspicion  of  my 
being  a  Puff. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.    (Some  of  these  may  be 
from  the  stem  of  Pi'FF  v.)     fa.  atlrib.  or  as  adj. 
That  is  like  a  puff  in  senses  2-6.     Puffed,  inflated, 
swelling  (///.  andy^?.).  Obs. 


I47»  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  i,  j  pall  of 
blew  puffe  feathers  in  manner  of  scaloppys.  1598  E.  GILPIN 
Skial.  i.  (1878)  36  Like  a  Swartrutters  hose  his  puffe  thoughts 
swell,  With  yeastie  ambition.  1598  MARSTON^O.  fillnntc 
•i.  vii,  Mean  st  thou  that  wasted  leg,  puffe  bumbast  boot  1 

b.  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  i)  puff-roar,  -wind;  (in 
sense  5)  puff-tart  •  (in  sense  7)  puff-master,  -pur- 
veyor, -trap,  -writing;  f  puff-bagged  a.,  wearing 
puffed  'bags'  or  breeches;  puff-box,  a  box  to 
hold  toilet-powder  and  a  powder-puff;  puff- 
breeches,  puffed  or  inflated  breeches;  f  puff- 
cole,  a  variety  of  cole  or  cabbage  (see  quot.); 
t  puff-doctrine,  vain  or  empty  doctrine;  puff- 
fish,  a  fish  of  either  the  TelrodontidsaotDiodontidee; 
also  called,  from  their  habit  of  inflating  themselves 
with  air,  globe-fish,  swell-fish,  or  puffer;  in  quot. 
a  Telrodon  ;  puff-leg,  a  humming-bird  of  the  genus 
Eriocnemis,  having  tufts  of  down  upon  the  legs ; 
puff-netting  =  leaf-netting  (see  LEAF  sb.  17); 
puff-pig,  local  name  in  Newfoundland  for  the 
porpoise  (.  =  puffing-pig,  s.  v.  PUFFING  ppl.  a.  i) ; 
t  puff-ring,  (app.)  a  counterfeit  ring  made  hollow 
instead  of  solid ;  puff-shark,  a  Californian  species 
of  dog-fish,  Catulus  uter;  puff-stone,  local  name 
for  the  soft  porous  marlstone  of  the  Middle  Das ; 
puff-throated  a.,  having  a  puffed  or  inflated  throat ; 
puff-wig,  a  puffed  or  full  wig ;  f  puff-wing,  an 
inflated  or  prominent '  wing '  or  projection  ou  the 
shoulder  of  a  dress. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  u.  ii,  Great  drops  of  water,  such 
s  fall  from  a  "puff-bagged  man  in  a  top  sweat,  c  1843 
CARLYLE  Hist.  Sk.  Jos.  I  r)  Chas.  I  (1898)  260  The  huge 
"puff-breeches  of  the  time.  1620  VENXER  Via  Recta  vii. 
135  The  top-leaues  and  heads  of  Cole  that  are  but  a  little 
closed,  which  we  commonly  call  "Puffe-cole.  1619  H. 
BURTON  Truth's  Triumph  u  This  Pontifician  "puffe-doc. 
trine  of  preparatory  wprkes.  1885  LADY  BRASSEV  Tht 
Trades  407  There  were  little  "puff-fish,  sometimes  as  round 
as  a  puff-ball,  sometimes  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  1874  WOOD 
Nat.  Hist.  318  The  Copper-bellied  «Puff-leg..  .The  'puffs ' 
..look  like  refined  swans  down.  ijt»  Harangues  Celttr. 
Quack. Doctors  Ed.  Let.,  To  the  Orator  of  Orators,  and 
•Puff-Master-General  of  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  <88a  "Puff 
Netting  [see  leaf-netting  s.v.  LEAF  sb.  17).  1861  L.  L. 
NOBLS  Icebergs  91  At  the  mention  of  the  "puff-pig,  the 
local  name  for  the  common  porpoise,  we  indulged  ourselves  in 
a  childish  laugh.  1908  Athemum  11  Apr.  442/2  According 
to  Hazlitt, . .  the  rejected  "puff-purveyor  was  none  other  than 
Charles  Lamk  1534  MORE  Com/. 


PUFF. 

175  In  this  towne  (Dursley)  it  a  rocke  of  a  strange 
stone  called  a  "Puffe  «tone.  1741  De  Fois  Tour  Gt.  Brit. 
£4  31.,"'  "JJ  Th"  ioft>  ««»y-lo-be  wrought  Stone  at 
Great  Bamngton,  called  Puff.stone,  pr.xligiou.lv  strong  and 
lasting.  i8>9  Glover't  Hist.  Deriy  I.  too  Tufa,  lophut, 
puff-stone  or  marl  stone  U  a  porous  soft  stone.  1906  Westm. 
Go*.  4  Aug.  5/3  Before  each  man  wan  a  "puff  Urt  and  a 
glass  of  Einger-becr.  1863  BATM  Not.  Amazon  ii.  (1864) 
36  A  species  of  •puff.lhroaled  manikin,  a  little  bird  which 
flies  occasionally  across  the  road.  1796  Mod.  Gulliver's 
Trav.  iii  News.paper,  'puff-trap,  yields  supply  of  game. 
1701  FARQUHAH  Inconstant  \.  \,  Here,  firraB,  here?  ten 
guineas  for  thee ;  get  thyself  a  drugget  suit  and  a  •puff-wig, 
and  so  I  dub  thee  Gentleman-Usher.  1581  STANVHUUT 
jKntis  II.  (Arb.)  69  Much  lyk  to  a  'pufwynd,  or  nap  that 
varnished  hastlye.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  \,  You 
shall  see  'hem  flock  about  you  with  their  "puffe  wings,  and 


aske  you,  where  you  bought  your  lawne.'   1807  SOUIHIY 
Ksfriellefi  Lett.  III.  58  'Puff. writing  a 


puffe  wings,  and 
1807  SOUTHEY 
one  of  the  strange 


II.  (Arb.)  57  East,  weast  and  Southwynd,  with  *pufroare 
mightelye  rnmping.  1908  C.  F.  HOLDER  Big  Game  at 
Sea  118  (Illustration),  The  'Puff  Shark  of  California  and 
Its  Kggs.  1-1640  J.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885) 


aske 
Esf, 

t.ades  in  London. 

Puff  (prf),  v.  Forms :  3-5  pufle(n.  4-7  poff(e, 
5  pouff^e,  5-7  puffe,  7-  puff.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
PI"W  (P»ft);  3.  6  Pufto  (/a./.),  4  poffed,  6 
poffte  (fa.  fple.\  5-9  puft.  [Mt/w/sb.  and 
puffen  vb.  appear  together  in  Ancren  Riwle,  early 
in  1 3th  c.,  as  well-established  words,  the  verb  im- 
plying an  OE.  *puffian,  existing  beside  the  recorded 
form  pyffan  (imper.  pyf,  pa.  t.  pyfle]  :-OTeut. 
*puff»jan  and  *puffjan.  (Or  OE.  pyffan  might 
perh.  itself  give  ME,  puffen  in  the  same  way  as 
OE.  kycgel  appears  in  Ancren  R.  as  cuggel,  later 
cudgel.)  Of  onomatopoeic  origin,  representing  the 
action  and  sound  of  emitting  from  the  lips  a  puff 
of  breath.  Kindred  forms,  either  from  OTeut.  or 
formed  afresh,  appear  in  MDu.  puffen  to  puff, 
blow,  early  mod.Uu./^'bucca,  buccarum  inflatio; 
bombns,  flatus,  sclopus'  (Kilian) ;  pof  '  puff',  pof- 
bal  'ball  blown  or  puffed  up'  (Hexham);  poffen, 
'  flare,  sufflare,  buccas  inflare  ;  tnrgere,  ampuilari ' 
(Kilian) ;  •  to  puf,  blow,  swell  up,  to  boast,  brag, 
vaunt"  (Hexham). 

Other  senses  of  puffen,  poffen,  in  LG.  and  Du.,  and  thence 
in  mod.Ger.,  Da.,  Sw.,  as  to  strike  with  an  audible  knock,  to 
pop,  thump,  bang,  crack,  or  simply  to  strike,  and  of  the 
cogn.  sb.  in  the  corresponding  sense  of  an  audible  blow,  etc., 
may  have  been  developed  from  the  same  original  word,  or 
may  be  later  echoic  formations  expressive  of  sudden  noise  ; 
cf.  F. pouf,  'an  exclamation  expressing  the  noise  of  vome- 
thing  falling',  with  derived  vb.  pouffcn  also  F.  stiifflet, 
from  soufflcr  lo  blow.) 

1.  intr.  To  blow  with  a  short  abrupt  blast  or 
blasts ;  to  emit  a  puff  of  air  or  breath  ;  to  escape 
as  a  puff.  To  puff  out,  up,  to  issue,  arise  in  puffs. 
[Cf.  ciooo  in  Napier  OE.  Glosses  \.  1886,  Spirantis,  i. 
sufflaritrs,  [gl.]  piffendes.  Ibid.  4931  Exalautt,  ut  apylte. 
Ibid,  xviii.  43  Ejtauit,  pyfle.  cioaa  in  Techmer's  Zlschr. 
(1885)  II.  iji  Pyf  on  pinne  scyte  finger.) 

a  IU5  A  tier.  R.  124  Vor  nouder  ne  mci  be  wind..fulen 
bine  soule  bauh  hit  puffe  on  )>e,  bule  aif^i  sulf  hit  makie. 
1-1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  776  Eolus..toke  his  blake 
trumpe  faste  And  gan  to  puffen  and  to  blaste.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  350  When  the  windes  cease  puffing.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  ill.  v.  50  Like  foggy  South,  puffing  with 
winde  and  raine.  1656  TRAPF  Comm.  Jas.  iv.  14  Thy  breath 
Is  in  thy  nostrils,  ever  ready  to  puff  out.  1841  BORROW 
Zincalii.  XL  §  >.  53  The  bellows  puff  until  the  coal  is  excited 
to  a  furious  glow.  1865  BARING-GOULD  Wcrnvolves  vii, 
The  air  puffing  up  off  the  blue  twinkling  Bay  of  Biscay. 

b.  To  breathe  quick  and  hard,  as  when  out  of 
breath  from  running  or  other  exertion  ;  to  breathe 
hard,  pant  violently;   often,  to  puff  and  blow; 
hence,  to  run  or  go  with  puffing  or  panting.     Also 
(4)  trans,  with  out :  to  utter  breathlessly  or  with 
panting  (quot.  1599);  (0  trans,  in  causal  sense  : 
to  cause  to  puff,  to  put  out  of  breath  (chiefly  in 
pa.  pple. :  see  PUFFED  3). 

1377  LANGL,  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  87  He  shal  haue  a  penaunce 
in  his  paunche  and  puffe  at  cch  a  worde.  1381  MI-LCASTER 
Positions  xxxiii.  (1887)  119  To  be  boat  and  chafe,  to  puffe 
and  blow,  to  sweat,  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stufft  (1871)  59 
[He]  came  lazily  waddling  in,  and  puffed  out,  Pork,  Pork, 
Pork.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  u.  L  230  Flamins  Doe . .  puffe  To 
winne  a  vulgar  station.  1710  Amuses  Taller  No.  165  P  4 
Puffing  and  blowing  as  if.,  very  much  out  of  Breath. 
1806-7  J.  BERESFOUD  Miseries  Hum.  Lift  (1826)  v.  xvii, 
After  toiling  and  puffing  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  building. 
1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.955  They  puff  after  trains. 

c.  To  send  forth  puffs  or  whiffs  of  vapour  or 
smoke,  as  a  steam-engine,  or  a  person  smoking 
tobacco ;  to  move  away,  in,  out,  with  puffing,  as 
a  locomotive  or  steamboat. 

1781  COWPER  Conversation  248  The  dozing  sages  drop  the 
drowsy  strain.  Then  pause  ana  puff— and  speak,  and  pause 
again.  1849  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Battle  Summer  (1852)  222 
The  railway  engines  are  puffing  out  of  Paris.  1861  H  UGHES 
Tern  Brown  at  Oxf.  iii,  Sanders ..  puffed  away  at  his  cigar. 
1870  MRS.  RIDDF.LL  Austin  Friars  i,  Where  the  trains  now 
go  puffing  in  and  out  of  Cannon  Street  Terminus.  1894 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  372/2  A  light  rain  was  falling  as  the 
steamer  puffed  away  from  the  South  Stack  Lighthouse. 

1 2.  intr.  To  blow  abruptly  from  the  lips  as  an 
expression  of  contempt  or  scorn ;  to  say  '  pooh ! '  or 
the  like  ;  to  speak  or  behave  scornfully  or  insolently, 
to  swagger.  Puff  at,  to  express  contempt  of,  to 
:lefy  scornfully,  to  pooh-pooh.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTOX  Sonnes  of  Aymon  L  25  Yf  ye  hadde  seen 
hymcbaunge  his  colour,  pouff,  blowe,  asa  mancruel!  prowde 
and  owterageouse.  1578  LAXEHAM  Let.  (1871)  42  The  King 
fumed,.  .Princes  puft,  Bar(o)nz  blustered,  Ixirdz  began  too 
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PUFF. 

our.   1611  BIBLE  Ft.  x.  5  As  for  all  his  enemies,  he  piuTeth 


Mankind. 

3.  trans.  To  drive,  impel,  or  agitate  by  puffing ; 
to  blow  away,  down,  off,  out,  up,  etc.  with  a  quick 


short  blast ;  to  emit  (smoke,  steam,  etc.)  m  puffs. 
ni2J5  Ancr.  R.  266  ?if  a  miracle  nere  bet  pufte  adun 
bene  deouel  bet  set  on  hire  so  ueste.  1377  LANGL.  f.ff. 
B.  v.  16  Piries  and  plomtrees  were  puffed  [C.  VI.  119  poffec 
to  be  erthe.  1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R .  xvi.  .Ixxxl. 
(W.de  W.)  Lviijb/i  Powder.. hath  that  name  for  it  is  puft 
wyth  be  wynde.  1567  DRANT  Horace,  Efist.  n.  i.  G  vj,  That 
huffes  it  vp  and  puffes  it  downe.  1582  STANYHURST  -f««s 
in  (Arb.)  74  In  three  days  sayling  wee  shal  too  Candye  be 
puffed.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  623  When  the  clearing 
North  will  puff  the  Clouds  away.  1720  GAY  Trivia  n.  191, 


1867  TROLLOPE  C/iron.  Barset  xlvi,  As  he  puffed  the  cigar- 
smoke  out  of  his  mouth.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  138 
Bullets  which  puffed  up  the  white  dust  all  around  him. 

tb.    To   blow   short    blasts    (with  mouth   or 
bellows)  upon  (a  fire)  to  make  it  burn  up.  Oil. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  11.  i,  That's  his  fire-drake,  His  lungs, 
his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffes  his  coales.  1698  TUTCHIN 
Whitehall  in  Fl.  iii,  Embers..  .Which  Fate  puffs  up  unto 
a  blaze,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Colemira  52  She. .  Foments  the 
infant  flame,  and  puffs  it  into  life. 

C.  To  blow  out,  extinguish  with  a  puff. 

1547  Bk.  Marchaitntcs  c  ij  b,  Some  poore  foole.  .stycketh 
vp  a  candell  vpon  a  pyller,  and  oure  marchaunt  anone 
snatcheth  and  puffeth  it  out.  1621  QUARLES  Argalus  ff  P. 
(1678)  51  This  breath  shall  puff  thee  out.  1752  YOUNG 
Brothers  i.  i,  Those  That  would  make  kings,  and  puff  them 
out  at  pleasure.  1879  J.  TODHUNTER  Alcestis  104  Yet  we 
go  out,  Like  candles  puffed,  not  willingly.  We  die. 

d.  To    smoke    (a    tobacco-pipe    or    cigar)    in 
intermittent  puffs  or  whiffs. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  in.  iii.  (1820)  179  Here  the  old 
burgher  would  sit, .puffing  his  pipe.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas 
M.  vi,  The  farrier  was  puffing  his  pipe  rather  fiercely.  1875 
H.  JAMES  R.  Hudson  i,  Rowland  ..lighted  a  cigar  and 
puffed  it  awhile  in  silence. 

e.  To  apply  powder  with  a  powder-puff:  with 
the  powder,  or  the  surface,  as  object.     Also  absol, 

1838  D.  JERROLD  Men  of  Character  (1851)  5  Job.  .tried  to 
puff,  but  his  unsteady  hand . .  sent  forth  the  powder  above, 
below,  about,  but  not  upon  the  head.  1909  Lady  7  Jan. 
34/3  Afterwards  puff  on  a  little  rice  powder.  Ibid.  21  Jan. 
116/1  The  skin  should  then  be  puffed  over  with  her  Beauty 
Powder. 

f.  To  drive  or  cause  to  move  with  puffing. 

1903  Smart  Set  IX.  147/1  He  puffed  his  automobile  up 
the  drive. 

4.  To  cause  (something)  to  swell  by  puffing  or 
blowing  air  into  it ;  to  blow  out  or  up ;  to  inflate ; 
to  distend  by  inflation,  or  in  any  way,  as  by  stuffing 
or  padding,  or,  in  costume,  by  bunching  up  the 
stuff  in  rounded  masses. 

1539  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  173  Apparelled  in 
whyte  Satten  puffed  out  with  crymsen  sarcenet,  1592 
GREENE  Def.  Canny  Catch.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  69  What 
say  you  to  the  Butcher.. that  hath  pollicies  to  puffe  vp  his 
meate  to  please  the  eye?  1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  ii 
He  should  dance,  puff  up  his  Cheeks,  making  therewith  a 
sound.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  561  The  Huntsman., 
puffs  his  Cheeks  in  vain.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
yll.  152  This  method  of  puffing  itself  up,  is  similar  to  that 
in  pigeons,  whose  crops  are  sometimes  greatly  distended 
with  air.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  618  The  cheeks 
.  .drawn  in  and  puffed  out  by  the  respiratory  movements. 

b.  intr.  To  swell  up  or  become  distended  or 
swollen. 

1725  Bradley' s  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Lemon,  Should  the  Lemon- 
Slips  happen  to  puff  or  turn  sower  in  the  Vessels,  wherein 
they  are  kept.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Sweetmeats,  Wet  Sweetmeats 
are.. subject  to  sour  and  puff,  which  proceeds  from  the 
moistness  of  the  fruit.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757) 
II.  238  They  [wind-galls]  will  not  rise  and  puff  up.  1804 
Med.  jfrnl.'X.ll.  119  When  exposed,  .to  a  gradually  increased 
fire,  it  [opium]  begins  to  melt  and  to  puff  up. 

c.  trans.  To  adorn  with  puffs ;  to  dress  the  hair 
in  puffs.    See  PUFF  sb.  ^  b. 

1891  SARAH  J.  DUNCAN  Aaier.  Girl  in  London  293  The 
hairdresser . .  she  puffed  and  curled  me. 

5.  fig.  (trans.)  To  'inflate'  or  cause  to  'swell* 
with  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  or  the  like ;  to  make 
vain,  proud,  or  arrogant ;  to  elate,  exalt  in  mind ; 
rarely,  to  cause  to  swell  with  anger,  to  enrage 
(quots.  1555,  1815).  Usually  with  tip;  most 
commonly  in  pa.  pple.  puffed  up. 

1526  TINDALE  Col.  ii.  18  Causlesse  puft  vppe  with  his 
flesshly  mynde.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Cor.  viii.  2  Knowlege 
puffeth  a  man  vp,  but  loue  edifyeth.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
240  Kynge  Iohn..was  puffed  vp  wilh  anger.  1634  HEY- 
WOOD  Maidenhead  Lost  II.  Wks.  1874  IV.  122  There  is  no 
change  of  Fortune  Can  puffe  me  or  deiect  me.  1681 
DRYDEN  Abs.  fy  Achit.  i.  480  Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nor 
puft  with  pride.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  257 
Victory  had  not  puffed  him  up.  1815  Sporting  Mag .  XLVI. 
156  Being  puffed  up  with  rage,  they  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  temporary  paling.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.  q 
Nat.  223  Its  tendency  is  to  puff  men  up  with  a  persuasion 
of  their  own  greatness. 

fb.  (with  up.")  To  exalt  unduly  in  position  or 
authority.  Ol/s. 

"535  COVERDALE  Judg.  ix.  1 1  Sha!  I  leaue  my  swetnes  and 
my  good  frute,  and  go  to  be  puft  vp  aboue  the  trees  ?  1612 
BACON  Ess.,  Judicature  (Arb.)  456  Puffing  a  Court  vp 
beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  scrappes  and  aduantage. 


shire, 
say 

puff; 


1570 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  xiii.  44  No  more  then  a  speciall 
endorsement  could  make  to  puffe  up  the  foreman  of  a  J  ury. 

6.  To  praise,  extol,  or  commend  in  inflated  or 
extravagant  terms,  usually  from  interested  motives ; 
esp.  to  advertise  with  exaggerated  or  falsified  praise. 
Also  with  (^(now  rare  or  obs.). 

J735  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  232  Full-blown  Bufo,  puff  d  by 
ov'ry  quill;  Fed  with  soft  Dedication  all  day  long.  1749 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  27  Sept.  (1775)  H-  228  Sir  Charles 
Williams  has  puffed  you  (as  the  mob  call  it)  here  ex- 
tremely.  1750  Ibid.  12  Oct.  (1774)  III.  55  Where  she  will 
..puff  you,  if  I  may  use  so  low  a  word.  1759  SARAH 
FIELDING  C'tcss  of  Dellwyn  II.  283  The  Captain  proceeded 
..by  puffing  off  himself.  1782  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Geo.  Bateman 
II.  60  To  puff  his  performances  into  notice.  1799  Med. 
Jrnl.  II.  150  The  only  way  a  quack-medicine  gets  very 
celebrated,  is,  by  its  being  constantly  puffed  off  in  adver- 
tisements. 1813  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  29  June,  Each  puffed  the 
other  in  alternate  compliments,  which  were  mutually 
accepted.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law 
ii.  7  You  may  falsely  praise,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed, 
puff  your  property. 

b.  absol.  (also  with  dependent  clause).  To  tell 
or  say  to  the  praise  of  any  one. 

c  1750  W.  STROUD  JlfetM.  10  He  wanted  me  to.  .puff  for 
him  (as  he  called  it)  that  he  had  a  large  estate  in  Warwick. 

'  '  e.     1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  my  Assx,l  could 
such  things  about  myself— But  God  forbid  that  I  should 

o.  inlr.  To  bid  at  an  auction  for  the  purpose  of 
inflating  or  raising  the  price :  cf.  PUFFER  2  b, 
PUFFING  vbl.  sb.  4b. 

1.  Comb.,  as  f  puff-loaf  a.,  that  'puffs'  loaves, 
i.  e.  causes  them  to  swell  up.  (See  also  prec.  9  b.) 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  frel.  iii.  in  Holinshed  (1587)  II. 
23  '1  he  colerake  sweeping  of  a  pufloafe  baker. 

Puff  (p«f),  int.  Also  6  poff.  [Echoic.  So  also 
MDu.  puf.~\  A  representation  of  the  act  of  blow- 
ing in  puffs ;  also,  of  blowing  abruptly  from  the 
lips ;  hence,  an  expression  of  contempt  (cf.  POOH). 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  277  Puf  1  this  smoke  dos  me 
mych  shame.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxvi.  (Arb.)  59  Puf 
said  the  foxe,.  .be  ye  so  sore  aferd  herof  ?  1606  Sir  G. 
Goosecappe  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  89  Puffe,  is  there  not 
a  feather  in  this  ayre  A  man  may  challenge  for  her  V  c  1620 
ROWLANDS  Pain  of  Spy  Knaves  (Hunter.  Cl.)  20  I'le  teach 
thee..To  take  Tobacco  like  a  Caualeere.  Thus  draw  the 
vapor  thorow  your  nose,  and  say,  Puffe,  it  is  gone,_fuming 
the  smoke  away.  1620  Swetnam  Arraign'd  l.  ii.  Aiv, 
Puffe,  giue  me  some  ayre,  I  am  almost  stifled,  puffe,  Oh, 
my  sides  1  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  I.  iv.  55, 
'  I  have  found  it  so  ' — puff,  puff  [smoking  a  cigar], 

Fu'ff-adder.  [a.  S.  Afr.  Du.  pof-adder:  see 
PUFF  v.]  A  large  and  very  venomous  African 
viper  (JBilis  or  Clolho  arietans),  which  puffs  out 
or  inflates  the  upper  part  of  its  body  when  excited. 

1824  r,u:<  m.i.T.  Trav.  I.  469  It  is  well  known  in  the  colony 
by ;the  name  of  the  Pof-Adder  (Puff  Adder).  Its  venom  is 
said  to  be  most  fatal.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  viii.  279  The 
puff-adder. .is  a  heavy,  .sluggish  animal,  very  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  ii,  But  who 
will  call  the  Puff  Adder  of  the  Cape. .anything  but  ugly 
and  horrible?  1896  List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  643  Bit  is 
arietans,  Puff-Adder.  Hob.  Africa  and  Arabia. 

Pu-ffatory,  a.  noncc-wd.  [f.  PUFF  v.,  after 
such  words  as  laudatory.]  Having  the  quality  of 
'  puffing',  or  of  a  '  puff'  :  see  PUFF  v.  6,  sb.  7. 

it*$Blackii>.Mag.  XIV.  85  Used  as  a  peg  to  hang  a  note- 
puffatory  upon.  1854  G.  GILFILLAN  in  Watson  Lett,  <y 
Jrnls.  (1892)  395  Authors  are  better  of  seeing  all  reviews, 
unless  the  helplessly  puffatory  or  malignantly  abusive. 

Fu'ff-ball.     [f.  PUFF  sb.  (sense  3)  or  v.  +  BALL 


;  so  Du.  pof-bal:  see  PUFF  v.] 

1.  A  fungus  of  the  genus  Lycoperdon  or  of  some 
allied  genus ;  so  called  from  the  ball-like  shape  of 
the  ripe  spore-case,  and  its  emission  of  the  spores 
in  a  cloud  of  fine  powder  when  broken.     (Some 
of  the  species  are  edible  in  an  nnripe  state.) 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  34  And  filleth  the 
Earth  with  Wind,,  .and  makes  it  swell  and  rise  like  a  Puf- 
ball.  1702  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1364, 1  find  the  Dust  of  the 
. .  Puff-Ball  to  be  the  minutest  Powder  that  I  ever  saw.  1785 
MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxxii.  (1794)  502  Common  Puff-ball 
is  roundish,  and  discharges  its  dust  by  a  torn  aperture  in  the 
top.  1843  Zoologi st  1.25  Intoxicating  the  bees.. by  rilling 
the  hive  with  the  smoke  of  an  ignited  puff-ball.  1861 
H.  MACMILLAN  Footnotes/r.  Page  Nat.  199  The  giant  puff- 
ball  (Bovista  gigantea).. increases  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  melon  in  a  single  night. 

fig.  1826  PUSEY  in  Liddon,  etc.  L ife  (1893)  I.  iv.  87  [Writing 
from  Berlin.. he  states  that]  Tholuck  was  initiated  a  few 
days  since,.. and  that  great  puff-ball  Marheineke  delivered 
addresses  in  Latin.  1873  LELAND  Egypt.  Sketch  Bk.  221  A 
poisonous  puff-ball  of  pride. 

b.  collect.  The  powdery  spores  of  a  species  of 
Lycoperdon  used  as  a  styptic. 

1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  173  Over  which.. it  will 
still  be  right  to  apply  Puff.  Ball,.,  or  some  such  substance,. . 
to  retard  the  fall  of  the  eschar  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  =  POWDER-PUFF  i  a;  also  transf.  andyff. 
1821-2  SWAINSON  Zool,  Illnstr.  II.  Plate  99  The  dispro- 

portionate  size  of  the  head  [of  the  puff-bird]  is  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  bird  raising  us  feathers  so  as  to  appear 
not  unlike  a  puff  ball.  1860  Macm.  Mag.  Sept.  380/1  The 
puff-ball  of  the  dandelion.  1872  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  396/1  The  exquisite  little  white  puff-balls  of  dogs. 

Pirn-bird.  Any  bird  of  the  American  family 
Bucconidx  or  fissirostral  barbets,  so  called  from 
their  habit  of  puffing  out  their  feathers. 

1821-2  SWAINSON  Zool.  lllnstr.  II.  Plate  99  There  is  some, 
tiling  very  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  Puff  birds. 


PUFFER. 

1895  C.  DIXON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  144  The  Bucconida:  or 
puff-birds  with  forty-three  species. 

Puffed,  puffc  (p»ft),  ppl.  a.     [f.  PUFF  ».] 

1.  Blown  up,  inflated ;  distended  by  inflation. 
1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  38^/2  It  is  as  a  blowen 

bladder,  or  a  puffed  thing,  as  ye  tearme  it  here.  1598  FI.ORIO, 
Fogliata,  a  kinde  of  thin  light  puft  paste  meate  made  in 
Italic.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  585  The 
last  is  that  which  is  called  puft  paste,  being  of  all  other  the 
most  daintiest  and  pleasantest  in  taste.  1832  TENNYSON 
Pal.  Art  63  Where  with  puffed  cheek  the  belted  hunter 
blew  His  wreathed  buglehorn. 

b.  Swollen  or  distended  in  any  way;  stuffed 
or  padded  so  as  to  swell  out;  gathered  in  so  as 
to  produce  a  soft  swelling  mass,  as  in  costume. 

1336  in  Archxologia.  (1812)  XVI.  24  There  must  be 
provided  . .  a  cast  or  puffed  Ymage  of  a  princesse  ap- 
parailled  in  her  Robes  of  Estate.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
Barlas  i.  ii.  949  Thy  huff'd,  puff 'd,  painted,  curl'd,  purl'd 
wanton  Pride.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  169  They  weare 
great  large  puffed  breeches,  gathered  close  aboue  the  knees, 
and  each  puffe  made  of  a  diuers  light  colour,  1862  Ladies' 
Gaz.  Fashion  Jan.  8/1  Very  small  puffed  under-sleeves. 

2.  fig.  Inflated   or   swollen   with  vanity,   pride, 
etc.    £As,opuffed-iip:  cf.  PUFF  z;.  5. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  88  b,  Puffed  presumpcion,  passeth 
not  a  poynct.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  H.  [L]  Ixviti,  They 
are  but  puft  minds,  that  bubble  thus  above  Inferiours. 
1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  u.  xxiii,  Poor  sons  of  puft-up 
Vanity,  not  Fame.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXX II  I.  317 
The  puffed-up  agents  of  great  English  manufacturers. 
b.  Inflated  or  bombastic  in  language  or  style. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1363/2  With  sim- 
plidtie  of  words,  and  not  with  puffed  eloquence.  1847 
L.  HUNT  Men,  Women  ft  B.  II.  i.  15  [He]  has  something  of 
a  puffed  and  uneasy  pomp. 

3.  Put  out  of  breath  by  exertion  ;  '  blown '. 

1813  MOORE  Post-bag  ii.  60  On  his  Lordship's  entering 
puffed.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  246  Fleet  I  was  of  foot : . . 
behind  I  heard  the  pufTd  pursuer.  1853'  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant 
Green  xviii,  You  look  rather  puffed. 

Hence  Puffedness  (pzrft|nes) ;  also  Pu'ffed-up- 
ness  (nonce-wd.). 

1648-60  HEXHAM,  Bolsteraehtigkeydt,  Puffednesse,  or 
Swolne  up  in  the  cheeks.  1887  Chicago  Advance  14  July 
447  A  Quaker  lady.. gave  a  sermon  m  a  single  sentence 
'  Beware  of  puffedupness '. 

Puffer  (pp'faj).  [f.  PUFFS'.  +  -ER!.]  One  who 
or  that  which  puffs. 

1.  A  person  or  thing  that  blows  in  short  abrupt 
blasts,  or  emits  puffs  of  smoke,  steam,  etc.  :  as  a 
tobacco-smoker,  a  steam-engine  or  steamboat,  etc. 

1629  ABP.  HARSNETT  Rules  Chigvjtll  Sih.  in  Viet.  Co. 
Hist.,  Essex  (1907)  II.  544  [The  Latin  schoolmaster  was  to 
be]  a  man .  .of  a  grave  behaviour,  of  a  sober  and  honest  con- 
versation, no  tipler  nor  Haunter  of  ale  houses,  no  Puffer  of 
Tobacco.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  i.  Wks.  (1765)  9  Jove . .  made 
him  [jtolus]  King  of  all  the  Puffers.  1801  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
24  Dec.  (1901)  10/2  [On  Christmas  Eve,  1801,  the  first  load 
of  passengers  ever  moved  by  the  force  of  steam  was  conveyed 
by  Trevithick's  locomotive]  '  Captain  Dick's  Puffer  '  [as  it 
was  called— through  Camborne].  1901  Scotsman  19  Dec. 
5/4  One  of  the  crew  of  the  puffer  had  fallen  overboard. 
b.  Local  name  of  various  birds  :  see  quots. 

1773  Genii.  Mag.  XLIII.  220/1  Among  upwards  of  160 
species  of  birds,  natives  of  or  killed  in  England,  are  the 
following,,  .a  kind  of  Puffer  not  described.  18. .  ATKINSON 
Prm.  Names  Birds,  Puffer,  North  England  for  Blue  Tit- 
mouse, Pants  cxrulea.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Puffer.. 
2.  The  little  grebe,  Tachybaptesflmiatilis.  n[orth]  Y[or]ks. 
Yks.  Weekly  Post  (Dec.  31, 1898). 
o.  A  puff-fish  :  see  PUFF  sb.  9 b.  (U.S.) 

1846  WORCESTER,  Puffer, .  .a  small  sea-fish.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Puffer.  .3.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Diodon ;  globe-fish. 

-  d.  A  porpoise :  cf.  puff-pig  (PuFF  sb.  9  b), 
puffing-pig  (PUFFING///,  a.  i).  (&.S.) 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  One  who  extols  a  person  or  thing  in  inflated 
terms,  and  usually  for  some  interested  reason ;  a 
writer  of '  puffs '  (see  PUFF  sb.  7). 

c  1736  HOGARTH  in  A.  Dobson  Life  iv.  (1883)  33  What  the 
puffers  in  books  call  the  great  style  of  history-painting.  1779 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  12  Oct.,  He  is.  .a  prodigious  puffer— 
now  of  his  fortune,  now  of  his  family,  a  1788  N.  COTTON 
Fable  Poems  (1810)  25/1  Now,  like  the  doctors  of  to  day 
[He]  Retains  his  puffers  too  in  pay.  1883  S.  C.  HALL 
Retrospect  I.  273  The  gross  devices  resorted  to  by  puffers 
of  quack  medicines. 

b.  A  person  employed  by  the  vendor  to  bid  at 
an  auction  for  the  purpose  of '  inflating '  or  running 
up  the  price  and  inciting  others  to  buy. 

1760  C  JOHNSTON  Chrysal (1822)  III.  213  It  is  only  slip- 
ping a  puffer  or  two  at  them.. and  they  may  be  raised  to 
any  price.  1818-19  LEIGH  New  Pict.  London  (1823)  101 
(MocK  Auctions)  Associates,  called  puffers,  are  in  waiting  to 
raise  the  article  beyond  its  value.  1867  Act  30  t[  31  Viet. 
c.  48  §  3 '  Puffer '  shall  mean  a  person  appointed  to  bid  on  the 
part  of  the  owner.  1877  WILLIAMS  RealProp.  168  The  sale 
of  real  estate  by  auction  is  now  regulated  by  an  act  which 
renders  invalid  every  such  sale  where  a  puffer  is  employed. 
f  c.  A  teacher  who  '  inflates '  his  pupils  with 
superficial  knowledge ;  a 'crammer'.  Obs. 

1786  CUMBERLAND  Observer  No.  28  I.  270  The  Polishing 
Puffers. .who  are  endowed  with  the  happy  faculty  of  instil- 
ling arts  and  sciences  into  their  disciples,  like  fixed  air  into 
a  vapid  menstruum. 

3.  Something  that  puffs  up  or  inflates  one  with 
pride  or  the  like.     Cf.  PUFF  v.  5. 

1789  J.  BROWN  Stl.  Rent.  (1807)  141  My  knowledge  but 
an  accursed  puffer  up  !  A  murderer  of  my  soul ! 

4.  A  bucking-kier :    see  BUCKING  vbl.  sl>.1  and 
KIEB.     Also  in  comb,  puffer-pipe. 


PUFFERY. 

1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mtch.t  Puffer,  a  vat  in  which  goods 
arc  lioiled  in  an  alkaline  solution. ..Puffer-pipe^  the  vertical 
axial  pipe  in  a  kier  in  which  cotton  goods  are  washed  during 
the  bleaching  process. 

Puffery  (p^'fori).     [f.  PUFF  v.  or  PUFFER  :  see 

-KHY.   Cf.  obs.  Du.  pofferie  '  boasting,  bragging,  or 
vaunting'  (Hexhnm).] 

1.  The  practice  of  the 'puffer';  inflated  lauda- 
tion, esp.  by  way  of  advertisement. 

178*  V.  KNOX  Ess.  (1819)  II.  Ixvi.  46  There  would  be  no 
partial  judgments,  no  puffery.  1831  CARLVLK  Sart.  Res. 
I.  Ji,  An  epoch  when  Puffery  and  Quackery  have  reached 
a  height  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  1893  Times 
10  Feb.  10/2  No  puffery  and  no  trickery  could  beguile  either 
the  Bourses  or  the  private  investors. 

2.  Puffs  collectively,  frills  or  frilling  of  puffs  :  see 
PUFF  s/>.  2  b. 

1860  Iltustr.  Lend.  News  25  Feb.  198/1  All  that  hoops, 
powder,  and  puffery  can  do  for  them  has  been  done.  1868 
HOLME  LEE  B,  Godfrey  Ix,  The  whiteness  of  her  neck  [was] 
veiled  with  white  puffery  of  tulle.  1884  Punch  i  Mar.  100 

In  pufferies  of  all  sizes  dressed. 

t  Fn  ff-fist,  -foist.  Obi.  rare.  [f.  PUFF  sb. 
or  vb.  stem  +•  FIST  sb2,  FOIST  sb*,  <repitus.  Cf. 
PUCKFIST  of  same  date.]  —  PUFF-BALL  i. 


the  north.  1634  WITHER  Emblemes  xxiii.  85  That  uncleanly 
mubhrum  ball  Which  in  some  countries  wee  a  PunToyst  call. 

Puffin  l  (pwfin).  Forms :  4  poffoun,  -in,  (5 
pophyn),  6  puffing,  4-7  puffyn,  7-8  puffen,  6- 
puffiu.  [ME.  poffin,  pophyn;  in  latinized  form, 
pi.  poffones ;  also  puffyn.  Origin  unascertained  : 
see  Note  below.] 

A  sea-bird  of  the  genus  Fralercula,  of  the  family 
Akidx  or  Auks ;  esp.  the  common  F.  arctica,  found 
abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  the  N.  Atlantic,  having 
a  very  large  curiously-shaped  furrowed  and  parti- 
coloured bill. 

Formerly  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  wingless, 
and  by  others  reckoned  as  a  fish,  its  flesh  having  a  fishy 
taste  and  being  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  Lent. 

1337  Caption  ff  Seisin  (of  Scilly)  5  MaytDuchy  of  Cornwall), 
Riinlulphus]  de  Albo  Monastrio  tenet  Insulam  de  Sully  et 
r[eddit]  inde  ad  idem  f[estu]m  Di[midium]  marce  vel  ccc 
poffouns.  1366  Ministers'  Ace.  Bundle  823  No.  22  (P.R.O.), 
Idem  respondet  de  vf  de  poffon*  hoc  anno.  1367  Ibid.,  Exitus 
chacee  cuniculorum  et  Poffonum.  a  1490  COTONER  //;'*. 
(1778)  98  Insula  Rascow-.inculta  cum  cuniculis  et  avibus 
vocatis  pophyns.  ijoa  Ace.  Ld.  High.  Treas.  Scot.  II.  155 
Item.. to  ane  man  of  the  laird  of  Cesnolckis  that  brocht 
puffingis  to  the  King,  xxviijl.  a  1529  SKKI.TON  Ph.  Sparmue 
454  The  puffin  and  the  tele  Money  they  shall  dele  lopoore 
folkc  at  large.  1530  PALSCR.  259/1  Puffyn  a  fysshe  lyke  a 
teele.  a  155*  LELAND  Itm.  VI.  65  Puffins,  Birdes  less  then 
Dukkes  having  grey  Fethers  like  Dukkes.  i6o»  CARF.W 
Corn-wall  35 b,  The  Puffyn.. whose  young  ones  are  thence 
ferretted  out,  being  exceeding  fat,  kept  salted,  and  reputed 
for  fish,  as  comming  neerest  thereto  in  their  taste.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Impr.  xviii.  166  Puffins,  whom 
I  may  call  the  feathered  fishes,  are  accounted  even  by  the 
holy  fatherhood  of  Cardinals  to  be  no  flesh  but  rather  fish. 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4!,  Puffin,  a  sort  of  Coot  or  Seagull, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  its  round  belly ;  as  it  were 
swelling  and  puffing  out.  1736  SHERIDAN  Let.  to  Swifl 
12  May  in  Swift's  Corr.  (1768)  IV.  150,  1  have  twenty 
lambs.. as  plump  as  puffins.  i86jGosSE  Land ff  Sea  (1874) 
30  Known  by  the  fishermen  as  sea  parrots  or  coulternebs ; 
but  more  generally  designated  in  books  as  puffins. 

b.  Erroneously  applied  to  a  species  of  Shear- 
water (Puffinus  anglorum,  family  Proceltariidie), 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Scilly  Islands. 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Water  Fowl  04  The  Puffin  or 
Curviere:  Puffinus  Anglorum.  This  bird  builds  on  a  little 
Island  called  the  calf  of  Man  at  the  South  End  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  also  upon  the  Silly  Islands,  but  is  nothing  such 
a  thing  as  is  described  in  Aldrovandus  :  for  that  is  feather  d 
and  can  fly  swiftly.  \6j9-WillugUys  Ornith.  333  The 
Puffin  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Puffings 
Anelorum.  1688  R.  HOLME  A rmoury  \\.  298/2  The  Puffin 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Mancks  Puffin.. is  something  less 
in  body  than  a  Tame  Pigeon.  1884  Yarrelts  Brit.  Birds 
IV.  21  The  Manx  Shearwater  is  the  commonest  species  of 
the  genus  in  the  British  seas.. .It  owes  its  trivial  name  to 
Willughby,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  Puffin  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

c.  Applied  locally  in  Ireland  to  the  Razor-bill. 
1885  SWAINSON  Prm:  Names  Bird's  217  Razor  bill  (Alca 

torda\ . .  Puffin  (Antrim). 

d.  atlrib.    and    Comb.,   as  puffin-cock,   -hole; 
pumn-auk,  =  a. 

1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  II.  109  The  cries  of 
the  sand-piper,  the  puffin-awk :  the  screaming  gull.  1901 
Wide  World  Mai;.  VIII.  133/1  Absorbed  in  the  pastime  of 
probing  puffin-hofes  in  search  of  eg^s.  1901  N.  HOWARD 
Kiartan  n.  32  Nay,  they  shall  fight  like  puffin-cocks. 

[Ifote.  Suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  puffin  have 
mostly  supposed  some  connexion  with  the  verb  or  sb./K^or 
the  adj./w^x.  Thus  it  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the 
'  puffy '  or  corpulent  appearance  of  the  bird  (quot.  1678),  or 
esp.  to  the  plumpness  of  the  young,  formerly  considered  a 
delicacy  (cf.  the  simile  '  as  plump  as  a  puffin  ") ;  alsojtp^the 


of  tlie  name  are  spelt  feff-,  and  the  earliest  known  associa- 
tion  of  the  bird  under  this  name  was  with  Cornwall  and 
Scilly,  it  is  evident  that  these  conjectures  rest  on  insecure 
bases.  The  name  may  even  have  come  from  Cornwall,  and 
its  change  to  '  puff- '  may  be  due  to  '  popular  etymology  '  in 
LnglUh.  The  enoneuus  sense  b,  is  due  to  Ray,  who  mis- 
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look  young  specimens  of  the  shearwater  from  the  l»Ie  of 
Man  for  puffins,  and  applied  to  them  the  name  1'njfinus 
anglorum  (applied  by  Gesner  to  the  real  puffin),  which  has 
unhappily  been  retained  in  ornithological  nomenclature.] 

t  Pu'ffin 2.  Obs.  [app.  f.  PUFF  v.  or  sb.  :  in 
sense  i,  pcrh.  with  some  notion  of  connexion  with 
prec.,  which  by  1600  was  prob.  popularly  associated 
with  puffing.  The  other  senses  appear  to  be  more 
or  less  distinct  formations  iiompuff.] 

1.  Applied  in  contempt  or  reproach  to  a  person 
puffed  up  with  vanity  or  pride. 

1610  B.  JONSON  AkH.  in.  iv,  What  shall  we  doe  with  this 
same  Puffin  [Dapper]  here  Now  hee'ft  o'  the  spit?  1631 
BRATHWAIT  Whimties,  Ntuter  67  What  will  this  purlin 
come  to  in  time?  1661  Sir  H.  V tine's  Politic*  7  Before.. 
that  swoln  Puffin  rose  to  that  growth  and  immense  grandure. 

2.  Some  kind  of  fish,  also  called  fork-fish :  see 
FORK  sb.  16.     Also  puffin-fish. 

1598  FLORID,  Bastaneo,..*  ~forke.fi.sh,  it  is  like  a  ray; 
some  call  it  a  puffin-fish.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  261  The 
Puffen  or  Fork-fish.. lieth  in  await.. ready  to  strike  the 
fishes  that  pas.se  by  with  a  sharpe  rod  or  pricke  that  he  hath. 
1617  MINSIIKU  Ductor,  A  Puflen,  or  Forke-fish. ..  Est 
cnim  furcata  cauda  et  aculeata,  vt  sagitu. 

3.  Name  of  a  variety  of  apple  :  =  PUFF  sb.  3  b. 
Also  puffin-apple. 

1589  RIDER  KiH.  Schol.  47  A  Puffin,  otherwise  called  an 
100.  shillings,  Maltiw  fuliitonfiim.  1736  AmswoRTH  Lat. 
Viet.,  A  puffin  apple,  Maliimpitlmonittm.  1758  in  JOHNSON. 

4.  =  PUFF-BALL  I.  rare—".  (?error.) 

1755  JOHNSON,  Puffin. .  .3.  Akind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust. 

6.  //.  ?Some  inferior  kind  of  meal  or  flour:  see 
quot. 

1587  J.  HOOKER  Deter.  Exeter  in  Holinshed  Citron.  III. 
I022/I  In  this  extremitie  the  bakers  and  housholders  were 
driuen  to  seeke  vp  their  old  store  of  puffins  and  bran,  where- 
with they  in  times  past  were  woont  to  make  horssebread. 

Puffiness  (po-fines).  [f.  PUFFY  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  puffy. 

1.  Puffed-up  or  inflated  condition  (lit.  tuiAJig.). 
1668  H.  Mart's  Div.  Dial.  l.To  Rdr.  A  iij,  The  Levity  and 

Puffiness  of  their  Spirits  has  carried  their  conceptions.. above 
the  levell  of  common  Sense,  a  1750  A.  HlLLt(T.),  Some  of  M. 
Voltaire's  pieces  are  so  swelled  with  this  presumptuous 
puffiness.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  i  204 
(ed.  2)  193  A  puffiness  in  the  treatmentof  the  folds  is  observ. 
able  in  the  draperies.  1897  AMutfs  Syst.  Ated.  IV.  321 
The  patient's  attention  is  first  attracted  to  the  malady  by 
the  puffiness  of  the  lower  eyelids. 

2.  Inclination  to  puff  or  pant,  short-windedness. 
1813  Examiner  10  May  297/2  His  breathing  puffiness, 

and  inarticulate  enunciations. 

FufS.net  (pzrfinet).  [f-  PUFFIN  1  +-ET  dimiH.j 
A  local  name  of  the  Black  Guillemot 

1678  RAY  Willughty's  Ornith.  326,  I  guess  this ..  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Puffinet  of  the  Farn  Islands,  which  they  told 
us  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  Dove.  1885  SWAINSON  Prae. 
Names  Birds  218  Black  Guillemot. . .  Pulfinet  (Farn  Islands). 

Puffing  (pp'firj),  vbl.  st.  [f.  PUFF  v.  +  -INC  '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PUFF  :  and  derived  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  blowing  in  short  blasts,  panting 
as  one  out  of  breath,  emitting  puffs  of  steam,  etc. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  x.  v.  (Tollem.  MS.),  A 
lytel  puffynge  of  wynde  quykeb  and  tendeb  Icye.  1548 
PATTEN  Exped.  Scot.  B  ij  D,  So  stepe  be  these  bankes  on 
eyther  syde  and  depe..,  that  who  goeth  straight  doune 
shalbe  in  daunger  of  tumbling,  &  the  commer  vp  so  sure  of 
puffyng  &  payne.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xx.  (1887)  84 
To  eager  walking.. encreaseth  puffing  and  blowing.  1714 
Sped.  No.  558  p  4  Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing, 
threw  down  his  Luggage.  1849  F.  B.  HEAD  Stokers  t, 
Pokers  iii.  (1851)41  The  loud  puffing  of  an  engine  announces 
the  approach . .  of  empty  carriages. 

1 2.  coiicr.  ?  A  powder-puff.  Obs.  rare. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleai.  Notes  in.  vii.  112  [He]  never  went 
without  a  small  Box  of  Powder,  or  dried  Meale  and  his 
Puffings. 

3.  The  action  of  distending  something  by  blow- 
ine  :  blowing  up,  inflation.    Also  fig. 

£95  TrtfbSt  Barf  A.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlii.  (W.  de  W.)  k  v/j 
Puffynge  and  wyndynge  of  the  guiles.  1510  PALSGR.  359/1 
Puffyng  up,  inflation.  1593  [see  bj.  1607  TOPSELL  four-/. 
Beasts (1658)  431  A  Musk-cat.. doth  loosen  and  dissolve  all 
thick  puffings  or  windiness  in  the  interior  parts.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  IIL  169/1  Thresh  not  Wheat  bulas  you  Eat 
it,  for  fear  of  Pufting  and  Fustiness. 

b.  The  action  of  distending  anything  by  stuffing 
or  padding,  or  by  gathering  in ;  esp.  in  costume, 
the  making  of  puffs  (PoFF  st.  i  b)  ;  also  toner,  a 
puffed  formation. 

1593  NASHE  C*r<s»'i  T.  (1613)146  It  is  not. .your  floury 
laggings,  supeifluous  entcrlacings,  and  puffings  vp,  that 
can  any  way  offend  God,  but  the  puffingvp  of  your  soules. 
ui6i8  SYLVESTER  Hymn  of  Alms  206  The  puffing  of  his 
Periwig.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  ns(Mrs.Mosse) 
A  satin  riband  fastened  in  a  peculiar  bow,  something  between 
a  bow  and  a  puffing  behind.  1896  A.  H.  BBAVAN  Marltor. 
Ho.  ix.  162  A  black  sunshade,  edged  with  a  puffing  of  white 
chiffon. 

4.  fig.  The  action  of  praising  or  extolling  in  in- 
flated language  for  a  purpose,  esp.  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement ;  interested  laudation  or  commendation. 

1754  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-lnn  Jml.  No.  91  The  above  is 
not  in  the  ordinary  Way  of  puffing,  but  to  promote  the  real 
Benefit  of  the  Community.  1870  EMERSON  SK.  Q  Seiit., 
Success  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  119  In  this  life  of  show,  puffing, 
advertisement,  and  manufacture  of  public  opinion. 

b.  Bidding  at  an  auction  for  the  purpose  of 
inflating  or  raising  the  price. 

1858  Li>.  ST.  LEONARDS  llandj-Blt.  Prof.  Law  iv.  22  You 


PUFF-PASTY. 

may. .appoint  a  person  to  bid  for  you  at  the  sale,  In  order 
to  prevent  the  estate  from  being  sold  at  an  undervalue. 
This  is  generally  termed  puffing. 

attrip.  1901  Times  16  Nov.  14  By  the  Puffing  Act,  1867, 
it  is  provided  [etc. I. 

5.  altrib.   Puffing  tube,  a  blow-pipe. 

1883  DAY  Indian  Fhlt  68  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  Malabar 
puffing  lube,  with  darts  used  for  killing  fish. 

Pn-ffing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.]  That 
puffs  :  sec  the  verb. 

1.  Blowing  in  puffs ;  panting  violently ;  sending 
forth  puffs  of  steam,  etc.     Puffing-pig,  a  name  for 
a  small  species  of  porpoise  (U.  S.). 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Panaretutja-j  If  the  puffing  gale*  Into 
the  Deep  transport  her  huffing  sails.  i6ao  Swelxam 
Arraign  J  (1880)  9  From  whence  comm'st  thou  in  such  a 
puffing  heate?  i«68  CHARLF.TON  Onomast.  167  Ha/xna 
nbwbr..thi  puffing,  or  spouting  Whale.  1697  DRYDEM 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  248  One  brawny  Smith  the  puffing  Bellows 
plyes.  1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  tn  Pacific  iii.  28  Shoals  of* 
small  kind  of  porpoise,  commonly  called  puffing  pigs. 

2.  Uttering   scornful    ejaculations;    haughty  in 
demeanour;  swaggering.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1583  GREENE  Mamitlia\)\t*.  (Grotart)  II.  97  A  cooling 
carde  of  misfortune  to  pluck  down  y*  puffing  peate  of  pro- 
speritie.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  I'M  Uproar  Wks.  1730  L 
80  Thou  huffing,  puffing,  sconce-building  ruffian. 

3.  Becoming  inflated  or  swollen ;  swelling  up. 
1661   BOYLE  Pliys.-Chem.  Ess.  Satt-Petre  |  8  Unless  it 

chance,  that  the  puffing  matter  do  blow  the  coal  too  soon 
out  of  the  crucible.    1856  KANE  Atct.  E.rpl.  1.  xx.  259  The 
willows  are  sappy  and  puffing. 
t4.  fig.  Bombastic,  '  swelling".  Obs. 


1567  DRANT  Horace,  Art  Poetry  B  vij,  He  that  doth  belch 
I  out  puffinge  rymes.  a  1591  GREENE  vision  Wks.  (Grosart) 
'  XII.  20 3  The  puffing  glorie  of  the  loftie  still  shadowing 
wanton  conceipts. 

t  5.  That  puffs  up ;  inspiring  pride  or  arrogance ; 
elating.  Obs. 

1598  !•:.  GILIMN  Skial.  iv,  Thee  whom  (Philosophy]  bath 
taught  to  moderate  Thy  mounting  thought,  nor  to  be  eleuale 
With  puffingst  fortunes.  1651  BENLOWES  Theoph.  xili.  vii, 
No  puffing  hopes,  no  shrinking  fears  them  fright. 

6.  That  praises  extravagantly ;  putting  forth 
'  [luffs'  or  inflated  commendations. 

1768  GOLDSM.  Cood-n.  Afan  Epil.,  As  puffing  quacks  some 
caitiff  wretch  procure,  To  swear  the  pill,  or  drop,  has 
wrought  a  cure.  1805  Sporting  Afa£.  XXV.  187  Without 
the  quackery  of  puffing  advertisements. 

Hence  Ptrffingly  adv.,  with  puffing. 


dently  but  'puffingly*  up  the  avenue.  1005  Blackw.  Mag. 
Jan.  08/2  A  fat  Turkish  apothecary  puffingly  struggles  up 
our  snip's  side. 

tPnffkin.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7  pufkin.  [f. 
PUFF  sb.  + -KIN.]  A  little  puff :  applied  to  a  light 
or  flighty  woman. 

1638  FORD  La.1yt  Trial  in.  i,  The  best,  .are  but  flesh  and 
blood,  And  now  and  then . . ,  when  the  fit's  come  on  'em,  Will 
prove  themselves  but  flirts,  and  titliry-pufkins. 

Fu'ffless,  a.  rare.     [f.  PKFF  si.  +  -LKSS.! 

1.  Bieathless,  out  of  breath,  slang  xnA  dial. 
1881  J.  WALKER  Jaunt  to  Auld  Reekie  151  To  sprachel 

puffless  up  to  these  heigh  attics  O  !  what  a  task. 

2.  Of  dress :  Without  puffs  or  fullness. 

1899  Daily  News  7  Oct.  8/s  Flat,  high  collars  without  stiff 
lining,  puffless  sleeves,  and  the  slight  fulness  at  the  waist. 

Ftrfflet.  nonce-tad,  [f.  PUFF  sb.  +  -LET.]  A 
very  little  puff  or  whiff. 

1848  LOWKU.  Biglow  P.  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  206  The  scarce 
discernible  pufflet  of  smoke  and  dust  is  a  revolution.  1883 
Daily  Nnvs  24  May,  A  pufHet  or  airy  stream  of.  .smoke. 

Prrff-pa:ste.  [f.  PUFF  sb.  or  i>*.-stcm:  cf. 
puft  paste  in  PrFFED  I.]  Cookery.  A  fine  kind  of 
flour  paste,  made  very  light  and  flaky  by  successive 
rollings  and  buttering*. 

1611  COTGK  ,  Casteau/euilleU,  a  cake  of  puffe  paM.  1611 
FLOBIO,  Foglidta,  light-paste  or  puffe  paste  (1598  puft 
pastel.  1615  MARKHAM  Enf.  ffousen.  n.  il.  65  For  the 
making  of  puffe-pasl  of  the  best  kind,  you  shall  lake  the 
finest  wheat  flowre  [del.  '*33  MARMIOM  Antiquary  iv.  i, 
An  artificial  hen  made  of  puiPpasle.  1747  MRS.  GLASSC 
Cookery  viii.  75  Puff-Paste.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  Peck  of 
Flour,  rub  fine  half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  a  little  Salt,.. roll  it 
up,  and  roll  it  out  again ;  and  so  do  nine  or  ten  times,  till 
you  have  rolled  in  a  Pound  and  half  of  Butter.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  6, 1  followed  up  the  observations,  .and  had 
several  practical  lessons  in  the  manufacture  of  puff-paste  and 
other  laminated  confectionery. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  persons  or  things  of  a  light, 
flimsy,  or  unsubstantial  character. 

i6oa  MARSTON  Ant.  4  Mel.  111.  Wks.  1856  I.  38  \To  a 
dandy)  Avoide,  puffe  paste,  avoide.  1611  MABBE  tr.  Ale- 
man's  Guiman  A" At/,  n.  169  Such  store  of  this  puffe-past  of 
vaine-glory  had  I  swallowed  downe  my.  throat.  1671 
MARVELL  RcH.  Trans*.  II.  a«6  There  is  indeed  material 
intellectual  PufT.past ;  Pinners-ball  has  nothing  like  it.  1845 
Gentl.  Mag.  l.  390/2  It  U  seldom  that  Guides,  .to  what  are 
called  Watering  places,  .are  anything  more  than >»^paste. 

Hence  Pn-ff-pa«t«d  a.,  ?  baked  in  or  made 
puff-paste ;  so  also  Pu'ff-p»'«try,  fine  pastry  made 
with  puff-paste;  tPnfT-pa'rty,  a  'pasty   or  pie 
made  of  puff-paste. 

a  1603    Urauharfs   Rapeltut  III.  xxvill.   731    PmT-pasted 
cock      1707  J.   STEVENS  tr.  Qumdo,  Kn.gkts  Ef.st.H 
Could  you  find  no  body  else  to  be?  Pj'ffPf*'"  *J     '»« 
Miss  SHEFMRD  C*.  Auchester  xiv,  Boiled  custards,  puff 


pastry,  and  our  choicest  preserves. 
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PUFF-PUFF. 

Pivff-pu:ff.  [Echoic  :  cf.  POFK  int.}  An  imi- 
tation of  the  sound  of  repeated  puffing  by  a  steam- 
engine  ;  hence,  a  nursery  name  for  a  locomotive, 
or  a  railway  train. 

1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  II.  xiv.  307  With  a  puff- 


P  H  EMERSON  Eng.  Idylls  64  The  stillness  was  broken 
only  by  the  short  sharp  puff  puff  of  the  engines.  1894  H. 
DRUMMOND  Ascent  of  Man  214  The  child  who  says  MOO  for 
covi,.. at  puff-puff  lot  train,  is  an  authority  on  the  origin  of 
human  speech. 
Pnffy  (po'fi),  "•  [f.  PfFF  V.  or  sb.  +  -Y.J 

1.  a.  Of  wind :  Blowing  in  puffs  or  short  inter- 
mittent blasts,  gusty ;  also,  characterized  by  such 
wind.     b.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  Easily  caused 
to  puff,  or  breathe  quick  and  hard ;  short-winded. 
c.  Of  a  sound  :  Dull,  muffled. 

16x6  T.  ADAMS  Soul's  Steknat  Wks.  1861  I.  486  He  lives 
at  a  high  sail,  that  the  puffy  praises  of  his  neighbours  may 
blow  him  into  the  enchanted  island,  vainglory.  1799  }. 
ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  222  The  former  gives  them  [horses] 
better  wind  ;  the  latter  renders  them  puffy.  1831  BREWSTER 
Nat.  Magic  ix.  (1833)  220  The  glass  loses  its  power  of  ring- 
ing, .and  emits  only  a  disagreeable  and  puffy  sound.  1844 
J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  ff  W.  i,  I  am  too  puffy  to  enjoy  hill- 
climbing.  1894  Times  25  July  n  A  strong  puffy  off-shore 
wind  was  blowing. 

2.  Swollen  or  inclined  to  swell,  by  or  as  by  puff- 
ing or  inflation ;   turgid,  tumid,  puffed  out ;   of 
persons,    fat,    corpulent:    usually    also    implying 
soft,  flabby,  wanting  in  firmness. 

1664  POWER  Ext.  Philos.  i.  12  House-Spiders  ..  have  a 
very  puffy  light  body  of  an  Oval  figure.  1676  WISEMAN 
Chirurg.  Treat,  i.  xxvii.  143  Emphysema  is  a  light  puffy 
Tumour  easily  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  your  fingers. 
1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  vi.  4^7  Puffy  Land,  wnicll 
naturally  swells  up,  instead  of  subsiding.  1828  LANDOR 
Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  340/2  The  oriental  train  and 
puffy  turban.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Sir  Jasper  xiv,  Blanche 
Harding  lounged  in  the  downiest  and  puffiest  chair  by  the 
fire  in  her  spacious  bedroom.  1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  278 
The  [owl's]  round,  puffy  head,  the  little  hooked  beak  just 
appearing  from  the  downy  plumage.  1899  Westtn.  Gaz. 
6  Apr.  3/2  The  shoulder  deserted  by  the  puffy  sleeve. 

b.  Having  the  quality  of  puffing  up,  or  causing 
to  swell  as  if  inflated.  rare~l. 

17x8  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  ix.  1348  The  puffy  Poison  spreads, 
and  heaves  around,  Till  all  the  Man  is  in  the  Monster 
drown'd. 

3.  Jig.  Having  an  empty  or  unsubstantial  air  of 
importance;   puffed  up,   vain,  swelling,  inflated, 
turgid,  bombastic,  rare. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie,  Lect.  prorsus  indignos,  Passe 
on  ye  vaine  fantasticke  troupe  Of  puffie  youths.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  18.  321  A  puffy  conceit  and 
opinion  of  knowledge.  1679  DRYDEN  Trail,  ft  Cress.  Pref., 
Ess.  (Ker)  I.  224  Tie  distinguished  not  the  blown  puffy 
style  from  true  sublimity.  1751  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth. 
ft  Papists  in.  (1754)  Pref.,  Puffy  Pretensions  to  extraordinary 
Revelations.  1853-8  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bits.  (1879)  II. 
157  A  rather  puffy  and  consequential  man. 

4.  Comb.,  as  puffy-bodied,  -faced  adjs. ;  tpunV- 
light  v.  (obs.  nonce-wd.)  trans.,  ?to  give  a  puffy 
lightness  to. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  A rt  of  Snri'ey  i.  x.  28  Being.. inter- 
medled  by  the  plow  with  the  soyle,  it  puffie-lights  and  party 
colours^the  same.  1851  Fraser's  Mag.  Mar.  360/2  A  puffy- 
faced  little  man,  with  an  overgrown  body.  1859  ATKINSON 
Walks  ft  Talks  (1892)  260  One  of  the  puffy-bodied,  pasty, 
faced  Sunbury  lads. 

Pufloafe :  see  PUFF  v.  7. 
t  Puft.  Obs.     [An  early  by-form  of  PUFF  sb. : 
cf.  TUFT.]  =  PUFF  s6. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  it  (Tollem.  MS.), 
With  a  stronge  blaste,  o>er  a  pufte  of  wynde.  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  2648  AH  his  [a  spider's]  webb  A  puft  of 
wynde  away  reues.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  xii.  122  With 
a  puft  of  aynd,  the  lyfe  furth  went.  1615  CHAPMAN  Oilyss. 
v.  65  With  pace  as  speedy  as  a  puft  of  wind.  1783,  1793  in 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet, 

Puft,///.  a. :  see  PUFFED. 

Pug  (p»g),  j£.l  Now  only  dial.  [Origin 
unascertained.  It  occurs  much  earlier  than  PUG 
st.'*,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  it.] 

1.  The  husks  of  any  kind  of  small  seed  which  are 
separated  in  cleaning  it;   the  chaff  of  wheat  or 
oats,  the   awns  of  barley,  etc. ;   the  refuse  corn 
separated  in  winnowing. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  1079  Mast,  chasteyn,  yef  hem 
[boars]  pugges  of  thi  corn  \orig.  vilia  excrementa].  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xvill.  vii.  I.  562  The  chaffe  and  pugs  [falea] 
that  come  of  Barly,  is  supposed  to  be  as  good  as  the  best 
Ibid.  vi.  20  The  best  way  to  keep  onions,  is  in  corn  chaf 
and  such  like  pugs.  1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  338  Clean 
seed,  cleared  of  the  black  husk,  or  pug,  as  we  call  it.  1854 
Miss  BAKER  Northants_.  Gloss.,  Pug,  the  integument  or 
chaff  of  small  seeds,  turnips,  candy-tuft,  &c. 

2.  The  refuse  from  the  cider-press.    Hence  pug- 
drink,  water  cider  (Grose  Prov.  Gloss.  1787).  dial. 

1893  Wilts.  Gloss.,  Pug. .  the  pulp  of  apples  which  have 
been  pressed  for  cider. 

Pug  (pz>g),  sb.%  [Of  unknown  origin  and 
history;  it  is  not  certain  that  branches  I  and  II 
belong  to  the  same  word.  Exc.  in  sense  I,  the 
earliest  examples  of  which  have /«££•«  (?pl.  used 
collectively),  not  known  before  1600 ;  but  some 
senses  may  have  been  earlier  in  colloquial  use.] 
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I.  Applied  to  a  person,  etc. 

fl.  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  person  (rarely 
an  animal) ;  also  applied  to  a  bauble  or  doll.  Obs. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  11.  iii.  G  iv,  If  in  a  couche,  a 
fyne  fleesde  lambe  a  kinge  shoulde  cause  to  ryde,  And 
geve  it  rayments  neate  and  gay  . .  And  call  it  pugges  and 
prety  peate  [Rufam  aut  Pusillain  appellet\,  1578  WHET- 
STONE  *nd  Pt.  Promos  ft  Cass.  i.  iii,  Nay,  nay,  sayes  he 
(good  pugges)  no  more  of  this.  1580  SIR  G.  CAREY  in  J.  H. 
jeayes  Catal.  Charters  Berkeley  Castle  (1892)  330  My 
sweete  pugge, ..  thi  absens  will  make  the  returne  of  thy 
swete  cumpany  the  more  welcum  to  me.  xooi  MARSTON 
Ant.  ft  Mel.  H.  i,  [To  little  boy]  Hah  Catzo,  your  master. . 
cals  for  your  diminutive  attendance. ..Good  pugge,  give 
me  some  capon,  xfioa  —  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  iv,  I  have  had 
foure  husbands  my  selfe.  The  first,  I  called,  sweet  duck : 
the  second,  deare  heart:  the  third,  prettie  pugge.  1611 
COTGR.  s.v.  Afatme,  Ma  belle  m'amie,  my  prettie  Pug 
(so  fooles,  hugging  their  babies,  tearme  them).  Ibid.,  Mai: 
mousellc,  a  little  puppie,  or  pug  to  play  with. 

•f  2.  A  courtesan,  mistress,  harlot,  punk.  Obs. 

(Quot.  1600  apparently  belongs  here.) 

1600  SIR  R.  CECIL  Lett.  24  Sept.  (Camden)  33  If  you  did 
. .  remember  the  Lo.  Admyrall  and  the  Lord  Threasurer 
with  a  couple  of  Pugges  or  some  vscough  baugh  or  some 
such  toyes,  it  would  shew  that  you  do  not  neglect  them, 
whoe,  I  protest,  are  to  you  wonderfull  kynde.  1607 
DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  West™.  Hoe  n.  ii.  D.'s  Wks.  1873 
II,  307  The  Lob  has  his  Lasse,..the  Westerne-man  his 
Pug,  the  Seruing-man  his  Punke.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Gouge, 
Gouge  zsVouge,.,3.  Souldiors  Pug,  or  Punke;  a  Whore 
that  followes  the  Camp.  Ibid.,  Saffrette,.  .a  flirt,  queane, 
gixie,  pug,  punke.  1653  URQUHART-  Rabelais  i.  iii,  He 
married  Gargamelle, .  .a  jolly  pug  [orig.  belle'gougt]  and  well 
mouthed  wench.  1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Keeper  Epil.  18  But 
all  the  female  fry  turn  pugs,  like  mine,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Pug,  Pugnasty,  a  tneer  Pug,  a  nasty  Slut,  a 
sorry  Jade,  of  a  Woman.  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Ref.  (1716) 
16  Who  ever  knew  a  Royal  Fancy  Stoop  thus  to  such  a 
Pug  as  Nancy?  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  V.  83  If  Miss  prove 
peevish,  and  will  not  gee,  Ne'er  pine. .at  the  wanton  Pug. 

t3.  A  bargeman.  Western  pugs,  men  who 
navigated  barges  down  the  Thames  to  London : 
cf.  Western  bargee  (<\\\o\..  1 666  s.v.  BARGEE).  Obs. 

1591  LYLV  Endym.  iv.  ii,  In  a  Westerne  barge,  when  with 
a  good  winde  and  lustie  pugges  one  may  goe  ten  miles  in 
two  daies.  1591  GREENE  Dispnt.  Cj,  lack  Rhoades,  a 
reformed  Man,  and  a  Crosbite. . .  I  double  the  sandeyde 
Asse,  will  kicke  like  a  Westerne  Pugge :  if  I  rubbe  him 
on  the  gaule.  I6o3  DEKKER  Wonderfull  Yeare  F  iij  b. 
Euen  the  Westerne  Pugs  receiuing  money  there  [in  plague 
time],  haue  tyed  it  in  a  bag  at  the  end  of  their  barge,  and 
trailed  it  through  the  Thames.  x6n  W.  AUSTIN  in  Coryafs 
Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses,  Slept  in  his  clothes  like 
Westerne  Pugge  Sans  Monmouth  Cap  or  gowne  of  Rugge. 
t  b.  ?  A  ship's  boy.  Obs. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten  i.  xcvi.  179  The  officers  and 
most  of  the  sailers  were  on  land,  none  but  pugs  [Du. 
putgers\  and  slaues  being  in  the  ships  :  for  . .  wheresoeuer 
they  anker,  presently  they  goe  all  on  land,  and  let  the  shippe 
lie  with  a  boy  or  two  in  it.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I. 
77  [Ulysses]  ty_'d  his  deafen'd  Sailors.. to  the  Mast,,  .rather 
venture  drowning,  than  to  wrong  The  Sea-pugs  chaste  Ears 
with  a  bawdy  Song. 

4.  In  servants'  vocabulary :  An  upper  servant  in 
a  large  establishment. 

x847-78  HALLIWELL  S.V.,  In  large  families,  the  under- 
servants  call  the  upper  ones  pugs,  and  the  housekeeper's 
room  is  known  zs pugs' -liole.  1860  Athenxum  i7Nov.664 
Servants  have  become  a  separate  estate.. with  their  own 
distinction  of  ranks,  the  '  Pugs '  and  the  '  Tags  '.  Mod. 
Newspr.,  The  stillroom.maid,  coming  up  to  Pug's  Parlour 
for  orders. 

II.  An  imp,  a  dwarf  animal,  etc. 

[In  5,  the  word  agrees  completely  in  sense  with  PUCK  sb.1, 
but  is  not  easilyaccounted  for  as  a  mere  phonetic  variant  of 
that  word ;  senses  6-12  do  not  occur  with  PUCK.] 

f5.  A  small  demon  or  imp;  a  sprite;  Puck. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  Dram.  Pers.,  Satan.  The 
great  diuell.  Pvg_.  The  lesse  diuell.  1635  HEYWOOD 
Hierarch.  ix.  574  Diuels  in  Sarmatia  honored,  Call'd  Kottri, 
or  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee  Pugs  and  Hob-goblins  call.  1664 
BUTLER  Hiid.u.  iii.  635  Agnppa  kept  a  Stygian  pug,  I'  th' 
garb  and  habit  of  a  dog,  That  was  his  tutor.  1678  Ibid.  in. 
1.1415  _This  is  your  Business,  good  Pug-Robin,  And  your 
Diversion,  dull  dry  Bobbing  T'entice  Fanatics  in  the  Dirt. 
USia  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  (1823)  II.  163  Those  sprites 
which  Heywood  in  his  Hierarchic  calls  pugs  or  hobgoblins.] 

6.  A   monkey,  an    ape.      Also    applied,   like 
'  monkey ',  to  a  child.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  184  Pugs  and  Baboons  may 
claim  a  Traduction  from  Adam  as  well  as  these,  c  1733 
D.  MALLET  Cupid  ft  Hymen  102  Those  Jack-puddings  pug 
and  parrel.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1810)  VII.  xliii. 
234  Take  away  the  pug,  said  I,  to  the  attendants.. .  They 
rescued  the  still  smiling  babe.  1793  Carlop  Green  (1817) 
132  Pugs,  bears,  and  dancan'  dogs,  And  raree-showers. 
b.  Asy«a«-propernameofanape.  (Cf. Jocko.) 

1698  J.  CRULL  Muscovy  II.  322  The  Monkey  by  chance 
came  jumping  out  with  them... Poor  Pug  was  had  before 
hts  betters.  171*  ADDISON  Spict.  No.  499  P  4,  I  heaid  her 
call  him  dear  Pugg,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favourite 
monkey.  1813  Zeluca.  II.  218  Pug  was  on  my  shoulder. 
1863  ROBSON  Tyneside,  Songs  64  As  regard  poor  pug  aw've 
had  my  say. 

7.  Originally  pug-dog:  A  dwarf  breed  of  dog, 
resembling  a  bull-dog  in  miniature;  on  account  of 
its  affectionate  nature  much  kept  as  a  pet. 

Here  there  may  be  some  connexion  with  sense  i :  cf.  quot. 
i6n2  there. 

a.  [1731  BAILEY,  Pug,  a  Nickname  for  a  Monkey,  or  Dog.] 
1749  GARRICK  Lethe  22  A  fine  Lady  . .  keeps  a  Pug-dog, 
and  hates  the  Parsons.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III. 


pug'dog 


PUG. 

with  his  little  pug  nose.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Gilts  ii.  n 
You'll  be  thinking  of  keeping  pug-dogs  and  parrots  next. 

b.  1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Jonrn.  France  I.  148  The  little  pug 
dog  or  Dutch  mastiff  has  quitted  London  for  Padua,  I  per- 
ceive. . .  Every  carriage  I  meet  here  has  a  pug  in  it.  1798 
Sporting  Mag.  XII.  7  Portrait  of  Dutch  pugs.  1821  Joseph 
the  Book-Man  133  My  Lady,  in  her  parlour  snug,  Is  still 
delighted  with  her  pug.  1876  World  V.  No.  119.4  Averit- 
able  pug  of  pugs,  with  large  soft  loving  eyes. 

8.  A  quasi-proper  name  for  a  fox  ;   =  KENABD. 
1809  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Absentee  viii,  There  is  a  dead 

silence  till  pug  is  well  out  of  cover,  and  the  whole  pack  well 
in.  1848  KINGSLEY  Yeast  i,  Cunning  old  farmers  rode  off 
.  .to  some  well-known  haunts  of  pug.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Ask  Mamma  xv,  Pug.  .turns  tail,  and  is  very  soon  in  the 
rear  of  the  hounds. 

b.  Also,  in  dialectal  use,  a  ^»aj/-proper  name  for 
a  lamb,  a  hare,  a  squirrel,  a  ferret,  a  salmon. 
See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

9.  dial.  Applied  to  anything  short  and  stumpy ; 
a  dwarf. 

1837  J.  F.  PALMER  Dialogues  Devon.  Dial.  Gloss.  74  Put; 
.  .is  used  for  anything  short,  thick  and  irregularly  orbi- 
cular ;  thus  Pug-faced,  Pug-nosed  [etc.].  1903  in  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet. 

10.  Also  pug-moth :    Collectors'  name  for  geo- 
metrid  moths  of  the  genns  Eupilhecia. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Coinpend.  363  Ceotnetra. 
\_Eupithccia  (Curtis)]  rufifasciata.  The  red-barred  Pug. 
Ibid.  406  Geometra  singulariata.  The  grey  Pug.  Ibta. 
Index,  Pug-moth,  beautiful.  1831  RENNIE  Conspect. 
Butterfl.  ft  Moths  132  The  Beautiful  Pug.  .the  Green  Pug 
..  the  Brass  Pug  [etc. :  33  species  so  named].  1869  NEWMAN 
Brit.  Moths  116/2  The  little  moths  which  constitute  the 
genus  Evpithecia,  or,  as  called  by  collectors, '  Pugs '. 

11.  In  full  pug-engine :  A  small  locomotive  used 
chiefly  for  station  or  shunting  purposes;  a  con- 
tractor's engine. 

1880  W.  AITKEN  Rodgerson's  Dong  Poems  (1893)  156  No 
a  shift  of  the  waggons,  or  shunt  with  the  pug.  1887  Daily 
News  28  Sept.  3/1  A  pug  engine  was  engaged  shunting  a 
number  of  waggons  within  the  works  when  it  exploded. 
1901  Daily  Express  28  Aug.  6/3  While  twenty  navvies  were 
returning  home  on  a  pug  engine.. the  engine  overturned 
at  a  curve  on  the  line  and  fell  down  the  embankment. 


fl2.  A  short  cloak  worn  by  ladies  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Planche).  Obs. 

(Doubtful  sense  :  in  quot.  cited  it  may  mean  a  pug-dog.) 

174^0  L.  WHVTE  Poems  63  The  Cape  . .  now  is  grown  a 
demi-cloke, . .  To  keep  the  Hero  warm  and  snug,  As  any 
lady's  velvet  Pug. 

HI.  13.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (from  II) :  see 
sense  9,  and  pug-dog  (sense  7),  pug-engine  (sense 
1 1 ),pug- moth  (sense  10)  ;  pug-face,  a  face  com- 
pared to  that  ol  a  monkey;  a  squat  flat-nosed 
face ;  pug-fox,  a  small-sized,  blunt-nosed  variety 
of  fox ;  pug-peal,  a  young  grilse  or  salmon ;  pug- 
slut,  the  female  of  a  pug-dog ;  pug-trout,  a  sea- 
trout.  See  also  PUG-NOSE,  -NOSED. 

1897  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  311  The  natives  grinning  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  their  *pug-faces  in  the  mirror.  1907 


Westtit.  C7<12.  9  Dec.  10/1  The  importers  have . .  brought 
over  many  *pug  foxes,  small-sized  animals  with  too  great 
a  love  for  life  underground  ever  to  lead  hounds  far  across 
country.  1861  Act  24  $  25  Viet.  c.  log  §  4  All  migratory 
fish  of  the  genus  salmon,  whether  known  by  the  names., 
salmon.. peal,  herring  peal,  may  peal,  *pugg  peal,.. or  by 
any  other  local  name.  1817  Sporting  Mag.  L>  137  My 
favourite  dog,  a  small  "pug-slut,  about  two  years  and  a 
half  old.  1865  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  IV.  211  Sea.  Trout. 
Grey  Trout. . .  *Pugtrout. 

Hence  Pu-glet,  a  little  pug  (in  quot.,  monkey) ; 
Pu-gship,  the  personality  of  a  pug. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  46  (1713)  II. 
45  As  if  he  had  sent  the  Lady  Apess  with  a  Puglet  or  two 
to  have  squeal'd  and  scream'd  at  us.  1818  Sporting-  Mag. 
II.  3  This  sable  livery  of  their  pugships  is  not  of  long  dura- 
tion— it  is  merely  an  ornament  of  youth. 

Pug  (p*>g),  st-'A  [See  PUG  v.'2:  cf.  also  PUG- 
MILL!}  Loam  or  clay  comminuted,  thoroughly 
mixed,  kneaded,  and  prepared  for  brickmaking 
and  other  purposes.  Also  transf. :  see  quot.  1904. 

1873  MRS.  MILLET  Parsonage  iii.  55  The  walls  of  the 
house  were  built  of '  pug ',  which  means  simply  well-pounded 
mud.  1876  S.  WOOD  Gel.  Gardening  (ed.  2)  41  Form  this 
compound  into  a  very  stout  pug  or  mortar  by  chopping, 
treading,  &c.  1904  MAJOR  A.  GRIFFITHS  50  yrs.  Public 
Service  xvii.  236  When  by-and-by  the  'kerf  thus  formed 
was  to  be  carried  on  to  the 'pug  ',  or  raised  platform  from 
which  the  machine  was  fed,  it  was  duly  cut  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap. . .  I  could  follow  the  '  kerf '  to  the  '  pug '. 

b.  Comb.  PUG-MILL,  q.  v. ;  pug-cylinder,  the 
cylinder  of  a  pug-mill.  (These  may  be  from  PUG 
v.'2)  Also  pug-hole :  see  quot. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  187  There  are  boxes,  .upon  each 
side  of  the  pug  cylinder  containing  sand.  1870  SVMONS 
Life  Draper  vii.  61  Bowden  was  a  great  brick-making 
place.  Deep  pits  from  which  the  clay  had  been  excavated, 
known  as  '  pug  holes '  abounded  in  every  direction. 

II  Pug  (p»g),  st.*  Anglo-Ind.  [Hindi  pag  foot- 
print.] The  footprint  of  a  beast. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  12  Dec.  7/3  There  are  not  many  sensa- 
tions worth  getting  up  for  so  early..;  but  to  see  the  first 
'  pug '  of  the  tiger's  track  on  the  wet  path  is  one  of  them. 
1881  FLOYKR  Unexpl.  Baluchistan  iv.  114  We  with  difficulty 
kept  sight  of  the  pugs  of  a  camel  which  had  preceded  us. 
1889  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  55  The  goat  has  a  square 
pug  with  blunt  points  to  his  toes. 

Pug  (p»g),  i*.5  slang,  abbrev.  of  PUGILIST. 

1858  A.  MAYHEW  Paved  w.  Gold  u.  xii.  184  He  was 
known  by  his  brother  pugs  to  be  one  of  the  games!  hands 


PUG. 


in  the  ring.     18  . 

He  was  fond  of  talking  about  'pugs'  as  he'd  known  intimate. 
Pug    (pug),    f-1      Now    only  dial. 


'  R.  BoLDRicwoOD  '  Robbery  under  A.  xx, 
'          '  intimate. 

[Origin 


obscure  :  peril,  more  than  one  word.] 

1.  traits.  To  pull,  tug. 

'57?  Appim  It  Virginia  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  120  What 
tugging,  what  lugging,  what  pugging  by  the  ear.  1717 
MARCHANT  Diary  30  Mar.  in  Sussex  Archatoi.  Coll.  (1873) 
XXV.  180  George  pugg'd  clover  in  the  forenoon.  1790 
GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2).  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry 
Storiti'd  (1827)  211  Nae  thing  was  prosperin'  there  and 
thrivin',  But  tirlin'  roofs  and  rafter-rivin',  And  pullin'down 
and  puggin'. 

2.  To  dirty  by  overmuch  handling. 

1885  SHARLAND  Ways  Devon.  Village  iv.  55  To  learn  to 
handle  things  without  pugging  and  pawing  them. 

fvug  (p»g),  v.'*  [Origin  obscure  :  cf.  PUG  sb.'t 
and  1'ua-MiLL. 

If  the  group  began  with  the  vb.,  and  sense  i  is  properly 
put  here,  the  word  is  prob.  onomatopoeic,  expressing  the 
action  and  accompanying  dull  heavy  sound  of  pounding  or 
ramming  a  stiff  but  yielding  body  such  as  clay.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  poke,  punch,  strike. 

1809  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Middlesex  Election  i.  xxix,  I'd 
quickly  pug  their  guts. 

II.  2.  To  temper  (clay)  for  brickmaking,  by 
kneading  and  working  it  into  a  soft  and  plastic 
condition,  as  in   a   pug-mill.      Hence    Fugged 
(p»gd),  ///.  a.  ;  Pu-gging  vbl.  sl>. 

Originally  done  by  treading  and  stamping  with  the  feet, 
which  was  prob.  the  original  '  pugging  '  :  cf.  Ure  Die  t.  Arts 
(t  839)  184  '  The  next  step  is  to  temper  the  clay,  which  is  gener- 
ally done  by  the  treading  of  men  or  oxen.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  however,  this  process  is  performed  in  a 
horse-mill.  The  kneading  of  the  clay  is.  .the  most  laborious 
but  indispensable  part  of  the  whole  business  [of  brick- 
making].  .  .  The  more  it  is  worked,  the  denser,  more  uniform, 
and  more  durable,  the  bricks  which  are  made  of  it.' 

1843  Mech.  Mag.  XXXIX.  193  The  most  useful  pro- 
perties of  '  ciment  ',  when  well  pugged  or  kneaded  with 
the  clay,  was  to  hasten  the  drying,  and  to  diminish  the 
contraction.  1843  PARKES  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  IV.  n. 
374  It  is  requisite  that  the  clay  be  well  washed  and  sieved 
before  pugging.  1843  CYw/  Eng.  ft  Arch,  Jrnl.  VI.  348/1 
The  bricks  were  all  burned  in  close  kilns  constructed  with 
soft  bricks  set  in  pugged  clay.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  in.  105  The  compound  was  pugged, 
moulded,  and  strongly  pressed. 

b.  To  trample  or  tread  (ground)  into  a  muddy 
and  sticky  mass,  ai  is  done  by  cattle  near  gates  or 
drinking-places  ;  to  POACH  or  patch  . 

1881  Daily  News  4  June  5/5  The  pugged  and  sticky 
sheep-folds  could  not  be  brought  by  plough  and  harrow 
into  anything  like  suitable  mould. 

III.  8.  To  pack  or  fill  up  (a  space)  with  pug, 
cement,  etc.  ;  esf.  to  pack  the  space  under  a  floor 
with  earth,  old  mortar,  sawdust,  or  other  substance 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  :  cf.  PUGGING  si. 

i8»3  [implied  in  PUGGING  si.].  1870  Ens:  Mech.  28  Jan. 
488/1  Will  any  kind  reader  inform  me  of  a  material  that 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  pugging  doors  ?  1880  Libr. 
Uitiv.  Knowl.  (U.S.)  V.  876  Wood,  well  pugged  with 
cement,  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  architects..  for 

girders  and  beams.  1906  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Mar.  2/3  Resi. 
ents  in  semi-detached  villas  with  the  usual  slender  walls, 
or  even  in  flats  with  the  floors  warranted  duly  'pugged  '. 

4.  To  thrust,  poke,  or  pack  into  a  space,   dial. 

1854  M  iss  BAKER  Northants.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  That  small  house 
is  pugged  in  between  two  high  ones.'  '  The  two  families 
live  pugging  together.' 

Pug  (p»g),  v.3  Anglo-Ind.  [f.  PUG  s/>.*]  trans. 
To  track  by  footprints.  Hence  Pu'gging  vbl.  si. 

1866  NEWALL  Eastern  Hunters  6  You  never  would  take 
the  trouble  to  leain  pugging,  though  it  is  so  essential  an 
acquirement  in  wood  craft.  188*  F  LOVER  Unexpl.  Balu- 
chistan 18  To  comment  with  considerable  point  on  each 
false  move  the  young  man  made  in  his  pugging  (tracking). 
1889  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  57  We  called  up  the  head- 
man of  the  beat  and  asked  him  if  he  could  pug.  ..'Of  course 
I  can  pug.  My  work  is  pugging  criminals.' 

t  Pu-ggard.  Ol>s.  rare-1.  1  Thieves1  Cant. 
[perh.  f.  PUG  ».l  +  -ABD.]  A  thief. 

1611  MIDULETON  Roaring  Girl  v.  i,  Cheaters,  lifters,  nips, 
foists,  puggards,  curbers. 

Puggaree,  -ery,  var.  forms  of  PUGGREE. 

Pugged  (p»gd),  a.  [f.  Puo  sb.2  +  -ED2.] 
Formed  like  the  nose  of  a  pug-dog. 

1847  H.  M  ERIVALE  Omoo  xx,  With  a  viciously  pugged  nose. 

Pugged,  ///.  a.  :  see  PUG  v.2 

Puggee,  variant  of  PUGQY  sb.2 

fPu-ggered,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Perh.  a 
variant  of  PUCKEBKD. 

1653  H.  MORE  Anlid.  Alk.  n.  xi.  (1712)  73  Nor  are  we  to 
cavil  at  the  red  pugger'd  attire  of  the  Tuiky,  and  the  long 
Excrcscency  that  hangs  down  over  his  Bill.  yo6  PHILLIPS, 
P"£gered,  as  the  red  puggered  Attire  of  the  Turkey. 

Pu-gginess.  dial.  [f.  FUGGY  a."  +  -NESS.] 
Moistness  from  perspiration  ;  clamminess. 

1858  MRS.  CATTY  Aunt  Judy's  T.  ii.  (1859)  2«  Whenever 
..some  active  exertion  has  brought  a  universal  puggyness 
over  the  juvenile  frame. 

Pu'gging,  sb.  [f.  PUG  v.2  3  +  -ING  1.]  See 
qnot.  1823,  and  PUG  v.2  3. 

1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  392  Pugfing,  the  materials 
composed  of  bricks  and  mortar,  &c.,  introduced  between  the 
joists  of  floors,  in  order  to  prevent  the  communication  of 
sound,  or  to  deaden  it  in  the  interval  from  one  story  to 
another.  1884  SPON  Mechanic  s  Oivrt  Bk.  (1893)  341  A  thick 
layer  of  old  mortar  or  plaster,  known  as  'pugging*. 

Pugging,  vbl.  sb.  :  see  PUG  v.*,  ». 
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t  Pu-gging,  pft.  a.  Oh.  rare- '.  Meaning  un- 
certain. 

Usually  taken  as  =  thieving,  thievish;  if  so,  it  may  lie 
pr.  pple.  of  PUG  p.1  as  if  —  pulling  down  or  off;  cf.  I'UGGARD. 
But  some  think  it  a  mispr.  for  PRIGGING.  In  Devon;.h. 
dialect  pug-tooth  -=  eye-tooth  (E.D.D.). 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  IV.  iii.  7  The  white  sheete  bleaching 
on  the  hedge,.  .Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  an  edge,  For  a 
quart  of  Ale  is  a  dUh  for  a  King. 

Pu-gging  screw.  [Puo  v.*]  A  screw  for  com- 
pressing peat,  etc. 


pierced  by  small  holes. 

Puggish  (p»'gij),  a.  [f.  PUG  j*.2  +  -ISH  '.] 
Resembling  or  characteristic  of  a  pug,  in  various 
senses  (as  monkey,  pug-dog),  or  a  pug-nose. 

174*  RiCHAROson  Pamela  III.  xxx.  107  The  apes  of 
imitation.. were  wont  to  hop  and  skip  about,  and  play  a 
thousand  puggish  Tricks.  1807-8  in  Spirit  Pub,  Jrnls. 
XII.  10, 1  touch  not  what  concerns  their  praise, Or  wreathes 
their  puggish  pates  with  bays.  1826  Miss  MITKOHU  Village 
Ser.  n.  308  ( Young  Gipsy)  Nothing  visible  but  their  tails, 
(the  one,  the  long  puggish  brush  of  which  1  have  already 
made  mention,  the  other  a  terrier-like  stump).  18*8  SCOTT 
Diary  June  in  Lockhart^  His  son,  a  puggish  boy,  follows 
up  the  theme,  a  18451  Pot:  wks-  (1864)!.  136  Doomed  to 
perpetual  contemplation  of  their  noses— a  view  puggish  and 
snubby, 

Puggle  (p»'g*l),  v.  Chiefly  dial.  [Freq.  from 
Puo  v?  i  :  see  -LE  3.]  trans.  To  push  or  poke 
a  stick  or  wire  down  (a  hole,  etc.)  and  work  it 
about  in  order  to  clear  the  hole. 

1863  Trans.  Essex  ArchaoL  Sec.  II.  186  Pue%lt,  to  poke 
out,  as  to  puggle  the  ashes,  a  drain,  or  anything  that  is 
encumbered  with  rubbish.  1809  Let.  to  Rev.  C.  B,  Mount, 
The  man  gave  me  a  wire  and  told  me  to  puggle  the  pipe. 
I  have  puggled  it  several  times,  but  the  water  does  not 
come.  1905  N.  tf  Q.  loth  Ser.  IV.  486/2  To  get  a  rat  or 
rabbit  out  of  a  hole  by  inserting  a  stick  and  working  it 
about  was  to  '  puggle '. 

Puggree,  puggaree  (pz>-gn,  p2>-gar«).  Also 

7  puckery,  8  pukree,  9  pugree,  -aree,  puggri, 
-gry>  -gery,  pagri.     [a.  Hind,  pagri  a  turban.] 

1.  A  light  tnrban  or  head-covering  worn    by 
Indian  natives. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  140  Eastern  People., 
such.. as  wear  Turbans,  Mandils,  Dustars,  and  Puggarees. 
1696  OVINGTON  I'ty.  Suratt  314  With  a  Puggarie,  or  Tur- 
bant  upon  their  Heads.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  £.  India  <v  P. 
93  A  Green  Vest  and  Puckery  (or  Turbat).  1845  SIR  W. 
NAPIER  Cony.  Scinde  u.  L  224  The  Mobamedan  Belooch 
always  obeys  him  who  wears  the  Puggree.  1893  FORBES- 
MITCHELL  Keinin.  Gt.  Mutiny  287  The  latter  wore  volu- 
minous thick  puggries  round  their  beads. 

2.  A  scarf  of  thin  muslin  or  a  silk  veil  wound 
round  the  crown  of  a  sun-helmet  or  hat  and  falling 
down  behind  as  a  shade. 

1859  DICKENS  in  All  Year  Round  30  July  332/1  A  '  Pug- 
gery  '  b  a  long  slip  of  white  muslin  which  is  bound  round 
the  hat  and  formed  into  a  fantastic  bow,  with  tails  behind. 
1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  741  A  silk  coat,  a  puggree,  boots,  and 
white  cords,  adorned  the  wealthier.  1885  Times  20  Feb. 
6/1  Officers  and  men  were  attired  in  red  serge  tunics,,  .sun 
helmets  and  puggarees.  1901  B.  SHAW  Tnree  Plays  for 
Purit.,  Caft.  Brassbound  \.  215  He  wears  the  sun  helmet 
and  pagri,  the  neutral-tinted  spectacles,  and  the  white 
canvas  Spanish  sand  shoes. 

Hence  Pu-gg^reed  a.,  covered  with  or  wearing 
a  puggree. 

1881  MRS.  C  PRAED  Policy  *  P.  I.  13  A  broad-brimmed 
puggareed  hat.  1900  flaify  News  i  Aug.  3/1  A  graceful 
wave  of  his  green,  puggareed  soft  slouch  hat. 


1 1.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to  women  and 
children.  See  Poo  sb.2  I.  Obs. 

1611  BEAUX.  &  Fl_  Knt.  Bum.  Pestle  ill.  v,  Begon,  begon 
my  juggy,  my  puggy,  begon  my  love,  my  deere.  1719 
D  URPEY  Pills  IV.  44  My  Juggy,  my  Puggy,  My  Honey, 
my  Bunny.  1711  BAILEY,  Puggy,  a  soothing  Word  to  a 
little  Child,  or  a  Paramour,  as  My  little  Puggy. 

2.  A  monkey ;   =  Puo  sb.2  6.  St. 

1811  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  302/2  'See  that  wee  body  sittin' 
on  the  man's  shouther '...'That's  a  puggy,  man'.  1897 
C.  M.  CAMPBELL  Deilie  Jock  i.  29  I've  heard  talk  o  some 
missing  link,  atween  men  and  puggies. 

3.  Quasi-proper  name  for  a  fox :  =  PUG  sb.2  8. 
1817  Sporting  Maf.  XXI.  134  Puggy,  thinking  it  time  to 

shift,  got  into  a  drain. 

!l  Puggy  (po'gi),**-2  Alsopuggee.  Anglo-Ind. 
[Hindi faff,  !.  pag  Puo  si.*]  A  tracker. 

1879  Times  of  i 


1879  Times  of  India  Overland  Suppl.  12  May  (Y.),  Good 
puggies  or  trackers  should  be  employed  to  follow  the 
dacoits.  1883  LD.  SALTOUN Scraps  II.  258  The  'puggy 'is 
one  of  a  caste,  who.. obtain  the  name  from  their  skill  in 
following  foot-tracks,  or  '  pugs  '.  1889  BADKN-POWELL  Pig- 
sticking 56  In  pugging  boars,  the  usual  method  U  for  four 
or  five  trackers  or  '  puggees '  to  start  together. 

Puggy  (.p»'gi),  a.1  [f.  PUG  st.2  +  -Y.]  Resem- 
bling tne  face  or  nose  of  a  monkey  or  pug-dog ; 
having  such  a  face  or  nose;  squat-faced;  pug- 
nosed. 

1711  RAMSAV  Three  Bonnets  ill.  78  Tis  gowd  that  mats 
some  great  men  witty,  And  puggy  lasses  fair  and  pretty. 
1893  STEVENSON  Catrtona  110  My  affection  for  my  King, 
God  bless  the  puggy  face  of  him,  is  under  more  control. 
1904  Daily  Chron.  12  Nov.  6/5  Its  puggy  little  nose  has 
quite  a  smashed-in  appearance,  and  when  the  animal  looked 
in  a  mirror  it  also  must  have  noticed  that,  for  it  smiled  an 
almost  cynical  smile. 


PUG-MILL. 

Puggy  (p/>-gi),  a.-  dial.  [f.  fug  vb.  dial., 
to  perspire  (HaTliwell).]  Moist,  clammy. 

1814  .V.  Pegte's  Axfid.  Exf.  l.tmf., Suppl.  Grose's  Gloss., 
Puggy,  moist,  arising  from  gentle  per&piralion.  A  puggy 
handT  North.  1819  in  BROCXETT  N.  C.  Glass.  1896  II  A» 
Story  My  Lift  III.  xv.  329,  I  remembered  being  tick  u  a 
child  from  the  puggy  imeli  of  its  hideous  interior.  It  wa« 
just  as  puggy  to  day,  but  I  wan  not  lick. 

Pugh,  ob*.  form  of  POOH. 

Pugil '  (pifi'd^il).  arch.  [ad.  L.  pugill-us  a 
handiul,  f.  root  fug-  ai  in  pug-nus  fist]  Ktymo- 
logically,  A  handful;  but  from  the  171(1  century 
denned  as  '  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  the  next  two  (or  sometimes  three) 
fingers  ' ;  a  little  handful  or  big  pinch. 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  2376,  Gave  a  certain  Phiu- 
lion.  .of  this  ult  one  lytle  handful!  or  Pugill.  16*6  BACON 
Sjrftui  |  17  Take  Violets,  and  infuse  a  good  Pugill  of  them 
in  a  Quail  of  Vineger.  1719  Knouiry  Causes  Efid.  Dit.  41 
Take  of  Roman  Worm  wood  two  Pugils  (a  Pugil  i<  what  two 
Fingers  and  a  Thumb  hold).  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic 
(1765)  68  Add  two  Pugils  of  dry  d  Elder  Flowers.  1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Brtak/..t.\i,  The  old  gentleman., 
opened  it  [a  snuff-box]  and  felt  for  the  wonted  pugiL 

t  Pu'gil ".  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  pugil  a  ooxer,  f. 
root  pug- :  see  prec.]  One  who  rights  with  his 
fists ;  a  boxer,  pugilist. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  1'ieud.  Ep.  iv.  xi.  207  That  which 
expresseth  pugills,  that  is,  men  fit  for  combat  and  the 
exercise  of  the  fist,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  $  44 
(1692)  37  He  was  no  little  one,  but  Saginaii  carports  ttllua, 
as  Curtius  says  of  Dioxippus  the  Pugil. 

Hence'f  Pu  gllar  a.,  pugilistic. 

1636  SANDERSON  Semi,  on  Ps.  xix.  13  P  37  So  doth 
St.  Pauls  bwoirta£w,  i  Cor.  9.  which  is  an  athletlque  pugilar 
woid  :  as  those  that  beat  one  another  with  their  fists. 

Pu-gilant,  a.  rare-',  [ad.  late  L.  pugilans, 
•an/em,  pres.  pple.  of  pugilarl  to  box,  f.  pugit : 
see  prec.]  Boxing,  fighting. 

i88a  f  reiser's  Mag.  XXVI.  433  Robert  Grosseteste,  pugi- 
lam,  he,  as  well  as  literary ;  fighting  his  way  to  self-justifi- 
cation in  stout  English. 

tPn'gilate.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  \..  pugilatu-s 
boxing,  f.  pugilarl:  see  prec.  Cf.  F.  pugilal, 
-illat  (1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Boxing. 

1768  Woman  oj  Honor  III.  37  A  pitiful  complaisance,., 
erected  these  black-guard  battles  into  the  dignity  of  the 
pugilate  of  the  antients.  1817  Sporting  Mag.  £.15  note.  It 
seems  as  if  this  Gymnic  exercise  were  more  common  in 
Palestine  than  the  pugilate. 

t  Fugilation.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  purilation-tm,  n. 
of  action  f.  pugil&ri  to  box.]  Fighting  with  the 
fists,  boxing. 

1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr..  Pugillation,  the  exercise  of 
Champions,  or  of  those  that  fight  with  fists.  1718  OZELL 
Tournef art's  Voy.  II.  108  Very  skilful  too  at  boxing,  and  at 
that  kind  of  exercise  which  was  called  Pugilation. 

Pugilism  (pi/i'd^iliz'm).  [f.  L.  pugil  boxer, 
PfciLj*  +  -ISM.]  The  art  or  practice  of  fighting 
with  fists ;  boxing.  tAsofig, 

1791  HAMFSON  Mem.  J.  Wesley  III.  48  Pugilism  and 
cock-fighting,  and  the  rest.  1811  (title)  Pancratia,  or  a 
History  of  Pugilism.  1877  TALMAGE  Strut.  255  Men  have 
made  it  the  nnz  in  which  to  display  their  ecclesiastical 
pugilism.  1881  MASSON  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  250  Feats  of 
strength,  pedeslrianism,  and  pugilism.  1890  Spectator 
9  Aug.,  We  do  not  find  him  hastening  from  the  dinner-table 
to  the  diary,  to  enter  up  his  last  achievement  in  conversa- 
tional pugilism.  He  leaves  that  to  a  Boswell. 

Pugilist  (piw'djilist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 
One  who  practises  the  art  of  boxing ;  a  boxer,  a 
fighter ;  fig.  a  vigorous  controversialist. 

1790  T.  FEWTRKLL  (title)  Boxing  Reviewed.  ..  Compre- 
hending a  complete  description  of  the  Principal  Pugilists. 
1899  R.  MUNRO  Preh.  Scot.  vii.  238  One  scene  represents 
two  pugilists  with  a  crested  helmet  between  them. 

Pugilistic  (pi«d*,ili'stik),  a.  (it.)  [f.  prec.  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pugilists  or  pugilism. 

1811  Starting  Mag.  XXXVII.  122  He  reached  the  summit 
of  pugilistic  fame.    1855  THACKERAY  Nemcomu  iv,  He  hud 
been  engaged . .  in  a  pugilistic  encounter. 
b.  as  sb.  A  pugilist,  nonce-use. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Let.  ta  G.  C.  Beaford  10  June,  What) 
wilt-we,  nill-we,  are  we  thrust  Among  the  Calvinistics— The 
covenanted  sons  of  schism,  Rebellion's  pugilistic*. 

So  Pugili  »Uc*l  a.  rare;  hence  Pugili-«tically 
adv.,  in  a  pugilistic  manner. 

1840  HOOD  Kilmansegg,  Her  Misery  xvii,  Pugilistical 
knocks,  And  fighting  cocks.  1847  LvrroN  Lucretia  n. 
Pro).  (1855)  142  Sure  that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  resent 
pugilistically  so  discourteous  a  monosyllable.  1895  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  XII.  758/1  They  were  most  pugilistically  inclined. 

t  Pu'gillary.  Obs.  [f.  L.  pugillar  writing- 
tablet,  f  pugilfar-is  adj.  that  can  be  held  in  the 
hand  :  see  PUGIL  1  and  -ART  2.]  A  writing-tablet. 

1758  Pkil.  Trans.  L,  620  Many  pugilUries,  styles,  and 
stands  with  ink  in  them. 

Pugio-nifonn,  a.  Bat.    [f.  L. pugioit-ent  dagger 
+  -l)FOBM.]     Dagger-shaped. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pugianiftrntis..yaftixM<xm. 

Pu-g-mill.  [app.  f.  Puo  v.2  +  MILL  **.' ;  but 
the  vb.  has  not  yet  been  found  in  this  sense  as 
early  as  pug-mill,  so  that  the  relation  may  be  the 
reverse.]  A  machine  for  comminuting,  thoroughly 
mixing,  and  working  clay  and  other  materials  into 
a  plastic  state  for  making  bricks  and  pottery ;  also, 
a  similar  machine  for  triturating  ore,  etc. 


PUGNACIOUS. 


1824  .7/ti/j.  Mag.  No.  3J.  78  The  introduction  of  machines 
called  pug-mills,  into  which  the  prepared  e 
1825  J.   NICHOLSON  Ofcrat.  Mechanic  . 


1  earth  is  wheeled. 

533  [The  tread  of 

men  and  oxen]  has  of" late  been  superseded  by  the  clay  or 
pug  mill,  which  is  a  very  eligible,  though  simple  machine. 
1877  SPURGEON  Sena.  XXIII.  555  Lite  the  brickmakers 
blind  horse  which  goes  round  and  round  his  pug-mill. 

Pugnacious  (pB8P*f'f*)>  a-  i{-  L-  P"S"«X, 
-aci-  combative  (f.  pugn-are  to  fight,  f.  pugn-us 
fist)  -f-  -ous:  see  -AOIOUS.]  Disposed  to  fight; 
given  to  fighting ;  quarrelsome  ;  contentious. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  iv.  xiv,  Plato  affirms  Idees; 
But  Aristotle  with  his  pugnacious  race  As  idle  figments 
stifly  them  denies.  1776  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed.  4)  I.  328  [The 
whitethroat]  A  shy  and  wild  bird . . ;  seems  of  a  pugnatious 
disposition.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers Flor.  i.  10  These 
pugnacious  Florentines,  whose  personal  feuds  and  hatreds 
. .  were  infinitely  more  real  and  vivid. 

Hence  Fngna'ciously  adv.,  in  a  pugnacious 
manner;  Pug-na'ciousuess,  pugnacity. 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  64  The  strength,  .and 
pugnaciousness  of  the  Ram  well  represent  Cyrus  and  his 
buccessours.  1820  PALMERSTON  Opinions  fy  Policy  (1852) 
102  If  the  nation  is  overflowing  with  so  much  pugnacious- 
ness.  1847  WEBSTER,  Pugnaciously.  1871  E.  P.  WHJPPLE 
Success  <$•  its  Conditions  69  A  politician  weakly  and  amiably 
in  the  right  is  no  match  for  [one]  tenaciously  and  pugna- 
ciously in  the  wrong.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  334 
We  valiantly  and  pugnaciously  insist  upon  the  verbal  truth. 

Pugnacity  (ppgnse'siti).  [ad.  L.  pugndcitas, 
f.pugnax:  see  prec.  So  mod.F. pugnacity  (rare).] 
The  condition  or  character  of  being  pugnacious ; 
tendency  or  inclination  to  fight ;  quarrelsomeness. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  viii.  §  4,  I  like  better  that 
entrie  of  truth  which  commeth  peaceably,  .then  that  which 
commeth  with  pugnacitie  and  contention.  1613  CAWDREY 
7 'able  A  Ipk.  (ed.  3^  Pugnacitie,  striuing,  or  contending.  1846 
GROTE  Greece  n.  il.  II.  320  The  turbulence  and  pugnacity 
of  the  heroic  age.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  v.  133  Bentley 
had  provoked  enemies  by  his  intense  pugnacity. 

•)"  Pn'gttant,  a.1  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pugnans,  -dntetn, 
pres.  pple.  of  pugn-are  to  fight.]  Conflicting, 
hostile,  opposed,  repugnant. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  no  Thee  fate's  are 
pugnant,  God,  his  ears  quight  stifned  in  hardnesse.  1645 
USSHER  Body  Div.  (1647)  228  Rites  of  Religion,  which  are 
pugnant  to  God's  word.  1686  HORNECK  Crncjf.  Jesus  xix, 
552  Governed  by.,  contrariety  of  pugnant  humours. 

Hence  t  Fu'ffnancy,  conflicting  quality. 

1660  BURNEY  KtpS.  Aipor/  (1661)  106,  I  so . .  bear  rule  in 
these  great  Courts,  that  the  Ballances  of  Justice  are  kept 
even,  Prerogative  and  priviledge  having  no  pugnancie. 

i  Fu'guaxit,-avmt,<'.-  Ol>s.  [An  intermediate 
form  between  POIGNANT  and  PUNGENT.  Cf.  OF. 
pongnant,  puignant,  early  variants  of  poignant, 
from  poindre,  puitidre,  piignre :— L.  pungtre  to 
pierce.]  Piercing,  poignant. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1879  The  God  of  Love  an  arowe  took; 
Ful  sharp  it  was  and  pugnaunt.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in. 
Wks.  224/2  Your  wordes .  .be  somewhat  pugnant  and  sharpe. 

Pugna-stics,  sb.  pi.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  pugn-us 
fist,  after  gymnastics.']  Pugilistic  performances. 

1830  H.  ANGELO  Rentin.  II.  65,  I  soon  found  my  sisters, 
who  were  taken  into  a  house  during  my  pugnastics. 

Pugna-tic,  a.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  pugnus 
(see  prec.)  after  dramatic]  =  next. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  II.  439  On  the  isth,  while  he  employed 
the  pugnatic  method,  he  had  a  distinct  pricking  sensation 
in  his  thumbs. 

Pu-gnatory,  a.  rare-".  [aA.'L.pugnatdri-us, 
f.  pitgnator-em  fighter,  f.  pugndre  to  fight:  see 
-OKY  *.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fighter  or  fighting. 

1656  BLOUNT,  Pugnatory,  of  or  belonging  to  a  fighter. 

tPu'gne,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OY.  pttgne-r  (itfS 
in  Godef.),  or  ad.  L.  pugn-dre.~\  intr.  To  fight. 

c  14^00  Laud  Troy  Bk.  13347  Among  Gregeis  be-gan  he 
[froilus]  pugne,  That  the!  made  many  a  lothely  groyne. 

Pugmard,  Pugnicion,  -yoion,  Pugnisshe, 

obs.  forms  of  PONIARD,  PUNITION,  PUNISH. 

Pug  nose,  pug-nose  (p»-ginju-z).  [f.  pDG 
sb?  6  or  7  +  NOSE  sb]  A  short  nose  with  a  wide 
base  sloping  upward ;  a  short  squat  or  snub  nose. 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  xxiii.  (1791)  I.  132  Perhaps 
you  may  persuade  her  that  her  pug  nose  is  all  the  fashion. 
1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  i.  iv,  A  pallid  wretch  with  a  pug 
nose . .  and  marked  with  the  small-pox.  1840  [see  PUG  sb  -  7  a] 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II  3ri  A 
squint,  a  pug-nose,  mats  of  hair, .  .betray  character. 

Hence  Fug-nosed  (pp-giniwzd)  a.,  havinga  short 
snub  nose ;  whence  PugTio'sedness. 

Pug-nosed  (pug-noie)  eel,  a  deep-sea  species  of  eel, 
Simenchelys parasiticus,  found  off  the  Newfoundland  bank, 
having  a  short  and  blunt  snout. 

1834  Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  I.  39,  I  well  remember  Gibbon,  a 
heavy  pugnosed  fellow.  t84S  MAURICE  Mor.f,  Met.Philos. 
(1850)  I.  VI.  HI.  v.  186  It  is  obvious  also  that  all  notions  of 
an  ideal  form  of  hollowness  or  of  pugnosedness  (we  use  Aris- 
totle's favourite  illustration)  must  be  out  of  the  question 
1888  GOODE/J»W.  Fishes  232  The  Horse-fish .. was  called 
by  De  Kay  •  Blunt-nosed  Shiner  '. .  .This  name,  sometimes 
varied  to  '  Pugnosed  Shiner '  [etc.]. 

t  Pu-gny.  Sc.  Olis.  rare-*.  [Variant  of  POYCNE, 
punje,  QV.poigniee,  L.  pugnala]  Fighting. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Laiu  Arms  (S.T.S.)  116  Suppos  he  pas 
to  do  sum  pugny  of  were  that  be  proiifiuable  to  his  lorde. 

Pu-g-pile,  sb.  Hydr.  Engin.  [f.  PUG  v*  (?  4)  + 
PILE  sb.~  3.  (But  the  sense  of  pug  is  not  clear.)] 
One  of  a  series  of  piles  dovetailed  into  each  other. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Pug-files,  piles  mortised  into 
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each  other  by  a  dovetail  joint.  They  are  also  called  Dove- 
tailed Piles.  1886  in  Cassctfs  Encyd.  Diet. 

So  Pu'g-pi'le  v.  trans.,  to  plank  or  line  with 
pug-piles ;  hence  Pu-g'-piling'  vbl.  sd. 

1805  Z.  ALLNUTT  Afaz'te".  Thames  23  Sills  at  the  bottom  of 
the  River  to  be  pug-piled.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Builder  591  Png~piliitg,  dove-tailed  or  pile  planking. 

Pugree,  -ry,  variants  of  PUGGKEE. 

Puh,  Puhn,  obs.  ff.  POOH  z«/.,  POON  (a  tree). 
Puind,  obs.  f.  POIND.  Puinde,  obs.  pret.  of 
PING  z/.1  Pui'nee,  puiney,  obs.  ff.  PUISNE. 

Puir,  Sc.  form  of  POOR,  PURE. 

Puiranis,  pureanis  =  poor  ones,  poor  people. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  371  Syne  help  the 
puiranis,  as  the  cause  recordis.  1581  Ibid,  xliii.  50  Pureanis 
promouit  that  na  man  wald  presume. 

Puirteith,  -tith,  Sc.  var.  POORTITH. 

Puisane,  variant  of  PISANE  Obs. 

Puisne  (piw'ni),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  pui'nee, 
pu'nee,  puiney,  pusney ,  7-8  puisny,  8  puisnee  : 
see  also  PUNY.  [a.  OF.  puisne  (i2-i3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  in  mod.F.  pttint  (see  PUNY),  f. 
puts :— L.  posted^  or  Romanic  *postiitst  -urri,  f.  post 
after  +  «c':— L.  nat-us  born.] 

A.  adj.    1.    Born   later ;    younger ;    junior  (in 
appointment,  etc.).     Now  only  in  legal  use. 

[1313  Rolls  of  Par  It.  \.  357/1  Monsr.  Henri  de  Cobeham 
le  puisne.]  [1579:  see  PUNY  a.  i.]  1613  CAWDREY  Table 
Alph.  (ed.  3),  Puiney  i  younger  borne.  ai6i8  SYLVESTER 
Elegy  onMarg.  Wyts  78  Under  her  Virgin-sway  Her  puisne 
Orphan-sisters  to  defray.  1705  in  Hearne  Collect.  30  Dec. 
(O.H.S.)  I.  152  Being  his  Puisne  Chancellor  by  7  years. 
1724  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  6307/3  The  Poor  Knights.. began  the 
Procession..,  the  Puisne  going  foremost. 

b.  Applied  to  an  inferior  or  junior  judge  in  the 
superior  courts  of  common  law  :  for  the  present 
official  definition,  see  quot.  1877. 

(Not  now  in  common  professional  use  in  England,  but 
current  in  the  colonies  and  dominions  beyond  the  sea.) 

[a.  1577,  1643,  etc. :  see  FUNY  a.  i.]  1688  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  136  Mr.  Serjeant  Stringer. .is  made  puisne 
judge  of  the  King's  Bench.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Coiitm.  III. 
iv.  41  The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  present  four  in  number, 
one  chief  and  three/«/j«<?  justices.  1859  Miss  YoNGEOxwAU 
(1877)  IV.  v.  55  Sir  John,  though  nearly  ninety,  still  sat  as 
senior  puisne  judge  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  1877 
Act  40  #  41  Viet.  c.  9§  5  A  puisne  judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  means  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  other  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
i88z  SKRJT.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  xxx.  296  The  puisne  judges 
who  have  occupied  the  Bench  during  the  last  generation. 
1907  India  List  191  Puisne  Judges  of  a  High  Court. 

2.  Later,  more  recent,  of  subsequent  date.  Now 
only  in  legal  use. 

[1628:  see  PUNY  a.  2.]  1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  63  No 
mention  in  this  visitation  of  Gonvil  Hall  (the  Pusnie  House 
in  Cambridge),  as  if  so  late  and  little,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners did  oversee  it.  a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man, 
124  There  would  upon  such  a  Supposition  follow  an  Eternity 
that  had  a  beginning,  an  Eternity  that  was  puisne  to  some 
other  thing  or  some  other  Eternal.  1885  SIR  R.  BAGGALLAY 
in  Law  Rep.  12  Q.  B.  Div.  430  As  regards  the  further 
advance  they  were  mcumbrancers  puisne  to  the  plaintiffs. 
1889  SIR  A.  KEKEWICH  in  Law  Times  LXI.  71/2  Powers  of 
sale  are  to  be  found  in  second  and  other  puisne  mortgagees. 

f3.  Small,  insignificant,  petty  :  now  spelt  PUNY. 

1600  SHAKS.  A .  Y.L.  in.  iv.  46  As  a  puisny  Tilter,  y'  spurs 
his  horse  but  on  one  side.  i635[GLAPTHORNE]  Lady  Mother 
in.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  158  More  cunning  then  to  be  ore 
reacht  By  puisne  cosnage.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters 
III.  281  He . . can  not  be  dismayed  at  the  puisnee  threats . . 
of  thejesser  factions.  178*  V.  KNOX  Ess.  (1819)  III.  clii. 
161  Frighten  a  puisne  race  of  peers. 

B.  sb.  fl.  A  junior;  an  inferior,  an  underling; 
a  novice ;  =  PUNY  sb.  Obs. 

[1548,  etc.:  see  PUNY  j*.]    1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  40 


buskins.  1616  —  'Epigr.  xcvi.  To  J.  Donne,  Let  pui'ne'es', 
porters',  players'  praise  delight,  c  1640  [SHIRLEY]  Capt. 
Underwit  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  1 1.  340  Preach  to  the  puisnes 
of  the  Inne  sobrietie.  1663  Flagcllum>  or  O.  Cromwell 
(1672)  29  Wherein  Mr.  Pym,  Hambden,  and  other  Puisnes 
with  Cromwel,  mainly  busied  themselves. 

2.  spec.  A  puisne  judge :  see  A  I  b. 

[1608  :  see  PUNY  so.  4  b.]  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821) 
169  In  Pratt's  time  at  least,  viz.  anno  1725,  the  Puisnes 
were  not  in  the  secret.  1907  Cambr.  Mod.  Hist.  Prospectus 
SyThe  Lord  Chief  Justices,  the  Chief  Baron  and  five  puisnes 
upheld  the  plea  that  no  patent  for  sole  printing  restrained 
the  rights  of  the  University  Press. 

Hence  Fui'sneship,  the  office  and  function  of  a 
puisne  judge.  Cf.  PDNYSHIP. 

1825  BENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Observ.  Peets  Sp. 
(1830)  53  The  thousands  a  year  salaries  of  the  minor  and 
common  law  Chiefships,_and  Puisneships,  and  Masterships. 

Puissance  (pi»Ts4ns,  pis^rs&nj,  pwrsans). 
arch.  Forms:  see  below,  [a.  ¥.  puissance  (\2\hc. 
in  Littre),  f.  puissant :  see  PUISSANT  and  -ANC'E. 


igth  c.  poets.     Shaks.  and  Tennyson  have  both  (pwi'sans 
and  lplw,rMne);  Milton  always  the  former.] 


PUISSANT, 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

5  puiss-,  pysauns,  puysshaunce,  peusawns, 
5-6  puiss-,  puyss-,  puis-,  puys-,  pusaunce, 
6  puysance,  -aims,  puissence,  pusans,  Sc. 
pusi-,  puss-,  pissance,  piscence,  6-7  puisance, 
5-  puissance. 

1420  G.  STOKES  Let.  to  Hen.  V  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  I.  70  The  grete  manhode  myghtynesse  and  puis- 
saunce.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret,,  Priv.  Priv.  139  That  his 
Pusaunce  be  not  emblemyshit.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  60  Oure  lorde  god  most  of  puysshaunce.  1440 
J.  METHAM  Amor  ff  Cleopes  302  Returnyd  to  Rome  with 
hys  oste  £  pysauns.  11503  DUNBAK  Thistle  fy  Rose  108 
Keistls  that  bene  of  moir  piscence.  1509  HAWES  Past. 

nr :::    ,  n c \    _i_    c*       _  _.;j   t _r 


Pleas,  xxxiii.  (Percy  Soc.)  165  So  great  and  huge  of  puy- 
saunce.  1513  DOUGLAS  jSntaVL  x.  79  The  pissance  quhilk 
in  just  battelT,  Slane  in  defence  of  thair  kynd  countre  fell. 


1519  Interlude  Four  Elements  (Percy  Soc.)  42  A  lorde  I 
am  of  gretter  pusans.  a  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Ediv.  IV  192  b, 
Of  puyssance  sufficient  to  inuade,  and  likely  to  recouer  the 
duchy  of  Guyen.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest. 
§  2?  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  94  Albeit  he  half  wit  and  pissance 
thairto.  a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxv.  15  My  pen 
thy  princely  pussance  sail  report.  1604  T,  WRIGHT  Passions 
v.  §  4.  215  Such  is  Loves  puisance. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  Power,  strength,  force,  might ;  influence. 

1420,  1422  [see  A],  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc. ) 
25  Where  been  . .  Rome  and  Cartage,  moost  soverayn  of 
puisaunce  ?  c  1507  Plmnpton  Corr.  (Camden)  202  She  will 
helpe  to  promoote  me  to  the  uttermost  of  her  puyssaunce. 
1508  DUNBAR  Lament  for  Makaris  33  He  spairis  no  lord 
for  his  piscence,  Na  clerk  for  his  intelligence.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  i.  3  To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  7K,  n.  Hi.  52  O  flye  to  Scotland,  Till  that  the 
Nobles,  and  the  armed  Commons,  Haue  of  their  Puissance 
made  a  little  taste.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  128  The  puissance 
of  the  Right  Hand  proceeds  from  a  veine  fine  pari.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  v.  864  Our  puissance  is  our  own,  our  own 
right  hand  Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  a  1850  ROSSETTI 
Dante  fy  Circ.  i.  (1874)  141  This  stroke.  .From  eyes  of  too 
much  puissance  was  shed.  1866  NEALE  Sequences  <r  Hymns 
12  Ah  !  they  little  know  the  Puissance  of  the  Cake  of  Barley 
liread  !  1868  LOSGF.  Dante's  Inf.  v.  36  There  they  blas- 
pheme the  puissance  divine. 

b.  The  persons  in  whom  power  is  vested. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixviii.  89  Now  to  revenge  fair 
Helen,  had  Argos'  chiefs,  her  puissance,  Set  them  afield. 

t  2.  concr.  An  armed  force.   Obs. 

1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  177/1  If  this  puyssaunce  come  into 
this  Reame.  1452  Acts  Privy  Council  (1835)  VI.  120  To 
have  the  leding..  of  ouresaide  puissance  upon  the  see.  «IS33 
LD.  BERNERS  Hiton  IviiL  201  These  two  kynges  fought  one 
asaynst  the  other,  pusaunce  agaynst  pusaunce.  1595  SHAKS. 
John  in.  i.  339  Cosen,  goe  draw  our  puissance  together. 

f  b.    A    number,     a     crowd,     a     '  power '    of 
people.  Obs. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  xxvil.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  261  ?e  se  weche 
peusawns  of  pepyl  drawyth  hym  to,  ffor  the  mervaylys  that 
he  hath  wrowth.  r  1502  in  Grose  Antiq.  Ref.  (1808)  II. 
286  note,  In  is  solempnites  was  a  great  and  a  right  pleasant 
puysauns  of  people, 

t  Pui'SSancy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ANCY.] 
The  quality  of  being  powerful ;  power,  potency. 

1562  BULLEVN  Bulwark^  Bk.  Simples  23  b,  Some  greater, 
and  of  more  puissancie.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  312 
Alexander  . .  had  neuer  bin  deliuered  aliue,  but  for  the 
puisancy  of  his  horsse. 

Puissant  (piuisant,  piaji'sant,  pwi'sant),  a. 
arch.  Forms :  5-6  puyss-,  puissaunt(e,  6  puys-, 
pus-,  -ant,  -aunt,  -a(u)nte,  Sc.  puss-,  pissant,  6-7 
puisant,  6-  puissant,  [a.  F.  puissant^  earlier 
poissant)  also  passant^  passant,  poussant  (Godef. 
Comply :— Romanic  type  *pO5StNt-etnt  pr.  pple.  of 
L.  posse  to  be  able,  substituted  for  L.  potent-em. 
Some  scholars  explain  the  F.  form  infuiss-  as  influenced 


pwi'sant),  from  isth  c.  to  Matthew  Arnold  ;  so  always  in 
Sidney,  Shaks.,  Drayton,  and  Milton,  while  Henry  More, 
Shenstone,  and  others  have  (piwii'sant),  in  3  syllables  ;  one 
or  other  of  these  was  approved  by  all  i8tn  c;  orthoepists 
except  Sheridan  and  Walker;  these,  following  Spenser, 
give  (pirt'isant),  which  is  generally  preferred  by  later 
dictionaries.] 

Possessed  of  or  wielding  power;  having  great 
authority  or  influence ;  mighty,  potent,  powerful. 

<zx45o  Knt,  de  la  Tour  (1906)  12  A  might!  and  a  puissant 
woman,  c  1510  Gesta  Row.,  Addit.  Stories  i.  429  In  Rome 
a  puyssaunte  Emperour.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  v.  Prol.  65 
But  qubam  na  thing  is  worthy  nor  pissant.  1523  CROM- 
WELL in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  I.  37  Thys  grete  and 
puysant  armaye.  #1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  cxxxviii.  513 
Y8  sowdan  rode  on  a  pusaunt  horse,  and  Huon-.folowed 
hym  on  the  pusaunt  mare.  1^33  BELLENDEN  Livy  \\.  xvi. 
,S.  7 


(S.  T.  S.)  I,  156  Mare  pussant  fan  afore.  1563  WINJET  To 
Knox  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  1.  138  A  pissant  patroun  of  gour  cause. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  281  It  was  greate  beautie  to 
beholde  theyr  puyssant  array.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
(1622)  85  Wise  Counsellours,  stout  Captaines,  puissant 
Kings.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  Vl>  n.  i.  207  The  Queene  is 
comming  with  a  puissant  Hoast.  159^  DRAYTON  Heroic. 
Ep.  xvi.  28  Or  who  from  France  a  puisant  Armie  brings? 
1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  iv.  xxxix,  And  with 
puissant  stroke  the  head  to  bruize.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  i. 


. 

51  His  puissant  Sword  unto  his  side  Near  his  undaunted 
heart  was  ty'd.  1750  SHENSTONE  Ode  to  Indolence  viii, 
And  thou,  puissant  queen  1  be  kind.  1867  M.  ARNOLD 
Bacchanalia  63  The  puissant  crowned,  the  weak  laid  low. 

Hence  Fui'ssantness,  puissance,  power,  rare-1. 

1552  J.  ASTLEY  in  Ascham's  Eng.  Wks.  (1904)  123  Not  by 

he  puisantnes  of  others  who  were  knowne  to  be  his  open 


the  pui 
enemyes. 


PUISSANTLY. 

Puissantly  (see  prec. },aiiv.  arch.  [f.  prec.  •»• 
-LY  -.]  In  a  puissant  manner ;  willi  power,  strength, 
or  influence. 

1475  lit.  NoHesse  (Roxb.)  45  Whan  youre  nobille  castelle 
and  towns  of  Calix  was  beseigid.,he  puissauntly  rescued 
it.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  l''roiss.  I.  cccxxii.  500  To  resyst 
piLsanlly  agaynst  his  encmyes.  1591  WYKLEY  Armorie  150 
I'lus.^antly  the  Frenchmen  doth  he  daunt.  1658  J.  WEBB 
Cleopatra,  vill.  II.  n  Who  most  puissantly  served  the 
Guecn's  resentment. 

Fuit,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PKWIT,  Pur. 

Puitternell,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  PETRONEL. 

Puja,  pujah,  variants  of  POOJAH. 

tPttke,**.1  Obs.  Also  5-6  pewke,  (spewyke), 
6  puok(e,  pook(e,  peuk.  [Late  ME.  pewke, 
puke,  a.  MDu.  puuc,  puyck,  name  of  the  best  sort 
of  woollen  cloth  (1420  in  Verdam)  ;  in  mod.Du. 
puiit  the  best,  the  most  excellent,  the  choice  of 
anything,  also  as  adj.  'excellent';  so  LGer.  puk 
(as  in  puke  ware  ware  of  superior  quality,  as  cloth 
or  linen),  WKris.  pmvck,  NFris.  puk:  ulterior 
origin  unknown.  Its  use  to  designate  a  colour  is 
found  only  in  Eng.  Not  connected  with  F.  /««.] 

1.  A  superior  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  of  which 
gowns  were  made.    Also  attrib. 

1466  Mann,  ft  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  354  He  axsethe  for 
makenge  of  a  longe  gowne  of  pewke,  ij.  s.  1480  Wardr. 
Ace.  Edvi.  7^(1830)  120,  vj  pair  of  hosen  of  puke.  1545 
Lane.  ;Ki?&(ChethamSoc.)  If.  63  A  new  gowne  of  ffrenche 
puke  lyned  withe  saten.  1555  Kichmond  Wills  (Surtees)  \ 
86  Item  vj  yards  of  black  puck,  xviii*.  156*  Ibid.  166  One 
gowne  of  fyne  puke  gardeu  with  veluett  and  furred  with 
budge,  xxvj'.  viij*.  1566  Wills  <y  Inv.  If.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  257 
In  the  Shopp.  A  sadd  collcr  brod  clothe  iiij  yerds  xij'.  ..a 
pooke  viij  yerds  xliiii1.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  ll.  iv.  78 
Wilt  thou  rob  this  Leatherne  lerkin,  Christall  button.. 
Puke  stocking,  Caddice  garter  ?  i6ia  SHELTON  Quix.  \.  i. 
(1620)  2  The  rest  and  remnant  thereof  was  spent  on  a 
lerkin  of  fine  Puke  (orig.  sayo  de  velarte\ 

2.  A  colour  formerly  used  for  woollen  goods  :  as 
it  was  produced  by  galls  and  copperas,  it  must 
have  been  a  bluish  black  or  inky  colour,  but  it  is 
variously  described :  see  quots.     Also  atlrib. 

Prob.  originally  the  usual  colour  of  the  cloth  (sense  i). 

1530  PALSGR.  253/2  Pewke,  a  colour,  peis.  1538  ELYOT, 
Puitu s,.. russette,  sometyme  blacke,  but  rather  puke  color, 
betwcne  russet  £  black,  c  1550  Disc.  Common  Went  Eng. 
(1893)  82  Sume  strange  coullor  or  die  as  french  puke.  1577 
HARRISON  England  n.  vii.  (1877)  1. 172  His  coat,  gowne,  and 
cloake  of  browne,  blue,  or  puke.  1598  FLORIO,  Pauonaccio 
cupo,  a  deepe  darke  purple  or  puke  colour.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  92  The  colour  of  this  Camcll  is  for  the  most 
part  browne  or  puke.  1615  MAKKHAM  Eng.  t/nusew.  11.  v. 
(1660)  124  To  dye  wool  of  a  puke  colour,  take  Galls.. and 
boyle  your  wool  or  your  Cloth  therein.. halfe^an  hour:  then 
lake  them  up,  ana  put  in  your  Coperas  into  the  same 
Liquor,  then  put  in  your  wool  again.  1715  Bradley' s  Fain. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Mixing  colour.  If.  .you  would  needs  have  your 
Cloth  of  three  Colours,  as  of  two  dark  and  one  light,  or 
contrary  ;  supposing  Crimson,  Yellow  or  Puke. 

Puke  (pi«k),  sb?  [f.  PUKE  v.  (But  the  con- 
nexion of  sense  3  is  doubtful.)] 

1.  An  act  of  vomiting,  a  vomit. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  So  This  [Pill] 
generally  begins  its  Operation  with  a  Puke  of  yellow  slimy 
Matter.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  Ixi.  242  It 
gave  him  first  a  puke,  then  a  fever.  1808  Meil.  Jrul.  XIX. 
26  She. .had  two  pukes,  which  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  increasing  the  squills  to  four  grains. 

2.  An  emetic,  a  vomit. 

1743  London  4-  Country  Brew.  in.  (ed.  2)  226  Which  Com- 
pound, one  would  think,  more  fit  for  a  Puke,  than  a  grateful, 
cordial,  stomachic  Bitter.  1775  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  Fam. 
Lett.  (1876)05  Yesterday  Patty  was  seized,  and  took  a  puke. 
a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Poems  (1850)  II.  332  He  never  once 
alludes  to  purge  or  puke. 

3.  U.S.   a.    slang.    A  disgusting  person,     b. 
vulgar.  A  nickname  for  a  native  of  Missouri. 

1838  HALIBURTON  Clockmaker  Ser.  n.  xix.  289  The  suckers 
of  lllinoy,  the  pukes  of  Missuri..and  the  corncrackers  of 
Virginia.  1847  ROBB  Squatter  Life  152  Captain  and  all 
hands  are  a  set  of  cowardly  pukes. 

4.  Comb.  Puke-weed  (£/.£.),  Lobelia  infiata, 
employed  as  an  emetic. 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Lex. 

Puke  (pi«k),  v.  [Known  first  as  used  by  Shaks. 
1600 ;  but  the  derivative  pukis/iness,  which  implies 
an  adj.  "pttkish,  and  this  a  sb.  or  (?)  vb.  puke,  is 
found  of  date  1581.  Origin  unknown. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  represent  an  earlier 
'spiike  (unrecorded),  from  the  Indo-Eur.  root  spu-,  speu- 
(whence  OE.  and  OHG.  spivian,  to  spew,  spit,  L.  spulre, 
etc.),  which  is  app.  also  the  origin  of  a  mod.Flem.  spiMcn, 
LG.  spucken  (whence  mod.Ger.  spucken)  to  spew,  spit ;  but 
the  late  appearance  of  the  English  word  and  the  absence 
of  historical  links  make  this  a  bare  conjecture.] 

1.  intr.   To  eject  food  from  the  stomach;   to 
vomit. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  144  At  first  the  Infant, 
Mewling,  and  puking  in  the  Nurses  armes.  1613  WEBSTER 
Duchess  o/.Walfi  u.  i,  Our  duchess  Is  sick  a  Jays,  she  pukes, 
her  stomach  seethes.  1691  SHADWELL  Scourers  I.  Wks.  1720 
IV.  311  You  puk'd  at  the  sight  of  her.  1735  POPE  Donne 
Sat.  iv.  153  As  one  of  Woodward's  patients,  sick,  and  sore, 
I  puke,  1  nauseate,— yet  he  thrusts  in  more.  1812  W. 
TENNANT  Anster  F.  n.  li,  Their  bench 'd  and  gaudy  boats, 
Wherein  some  joking  and  some  puking  sit.  1811-34  Good  s 
Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  I.  486  A  most  debilitating  sickness 
supervened,  with  excessive  efforts  to  puke. 

2.  trans.  To  eject  by  vomiting ;  to  vomit. 


1575 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  102  It  helpelh  them  that  puke  vp 
choler.  1655  CULPEPPER  Riverius  IX.  vii.  265  Pewking  forth 
a  thin  waterish  Humor  by  Salivation.  1669  G.  HARVEY 
Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  iv.  19  They  run  no  small  risque  of 
puiking  their  gross  slimy  Humours  into  their  Lungs.  1799 
M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Children  (ed.  4)  II.  243  After 
the  child  had  puked-up  a  great  quantity  of  meconium.  1841 
CATLIN  A'.  Amer.  Iml.  If  liv.  182  She  is  bleeding  from  her 
mouth,  she  U  puking  up  all  her  blood. 

3.  To  cause  to  vomit,  to  treat  with  an  emetic. 

1739  HUXHAM  ill  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  669,  I  then  ordered 
him . .  Eight  or  Ten  Grains  of  Turbith  mineral,  which  scarce 
puked  him.  18*3  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  536  Inoculating  for 
the  chicken  pox.. and  puking  infant  radicals. 

Puke,  obs.  and  dial,  lorm  of  I'I.XK. 

Fuker  (pi«'kaj).    [f.  PUKE  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  pukes  or  vomits. 

1846  in  WORCESTER. 

f  2.  A  medicine  causing  puking ;  an  emetic.  Obs. 

1714  GARTH  Dispens.  in.  28  The  Giiper  Senna,  and  the 
Pukcr  Rue,  The  Sweetner  Sassafras  are  added  loo. 

Puking  (pi»'kirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  -r  -INO  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  PUKE;  vomiting.  Also 
attrib.  puking  fever  =  milk-sickness  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890). 

1618  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  n.  ii,  I  feel  a  horrible  puking  my. 
self.  1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  i.  i,  To  be  racked  with  per- 
petual  puking.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Children 
(ed.  4)  I.  105  This  spontaneous  puking  is  not  attended  with 
any  violence  to  the  stomach. 

Puking  (pi«-kin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.] 
That  pukes ;  oho  fig. 

1691  Weesils  \.  4  If  puking  Conscience  thus  can  make  you 
squeak.  1750-46  THOMSON  A  utuinn  534  No  evasion  sly,  Nor 
sober  shift  is  to  the  puking  wretch  Indulged  apart.  1799 
M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Chilaren  (ed.  4)  I.  105  It  is  a 
saying  with  some  experienced  nurses,  that  a  puking  child  is 
a  thriving  child. 

tPu-ktsh,  o.l  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PUKE  jA.l  + 
-ISH '.]  Somewhat  puke-coloured. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  viii.  D  viij  b,  Bare  foote,  hyr 
lockes  about  hyr  heade,  ytuckde  in  pukishe  frocke  (L.  nigra 
succinctam  vadere  palla\. 

fPu-kish,  a.*  Obs.  rare-".  [See  PUKE  v.] 
Addicted  to  puking.  Hence  t  Pu'kishness. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  x.  (1887)  56  Such,  as  be  troubled 
with  weaknesse,  or  pewkishnesse  of  stomacke. 

Pukka,  var.  PUCKA.    Pukree,  obs.  f.  PUGGREE. 

Puku,  variant  of  POOKOO. 

Pu-ky,  a.  rare.  [f.  PUKE  v.  +  -T.]  Inclined  to 
puke  or  vomit;  sickly. 

1864  G.  MEREDITH  Sandra  Bclloni  xxxiii.  He  was 
rendered  peaky  and  puky  only  by  people  supposing  him  so. 

Pulane,  Sc.  var.  POLAYN,  Obs.,  knee-armour. 

Pulas  :  sec  PALAS,  E.  Indian  tree. 

Pulaxe,  Puloe,  obs.  ff.  POLE-AX,  PULSE. 

t  Puloh.  Obs.  A  kind  ot  small  fish  :  see  quot. 

i6«  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Impr.  xix.  180  Gulls, 
Guffs,  Pulches,  Chevins,  and  Millers  thoinbs  are  a  kind  of 
jolt-headed  Gudgius. 

Pulche,  obs.  f.  POLISH  v. ;  see  also  PULQUE. 

Fulchrify  (piHkrifoi),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
pulcher,  pulctr,  ace.  pulchr-um,  pulcr-um  beauti- 
ful -T-FY.]  trans.  To  beautify,  adorn,  embellish. 

1795  SOUTMEY  Leit.fr.  Spain  i.  (1797)  3  It  was  necessary 
that  Senor  Don  Kaimundo  Aruspini  should  pulchrify  his 
person.  Ibid.  viii.  96  (A  hat]  sent  to  be  pulchrified  by  a 
hatter  at  Coruiia. 

Pulchritude  (p»-lkriti«d).  Also  5-7  pulcri-, 
6  pulc(h)ry-.  [ad.  L.  pulchri-,  pulcritudo,  f. 
pulcher,  pulcer  beautiful :  see  -TUDE. J  Beauty. 

Rare  in  British  use  since  i?th  c. ;  more  used  in  U.  S. 

c  1400  Beryn  1109  Of  som  fair  lusty  lady,  bat  of  pulcn- 
tude  Were  excellent  al  othir.  M3»-S9 lr-  Higden (Rolls)  II. 
213  Equalite  of  complexion..,  rectitude  of  stature,  and 
pulcritude  of  figure.  01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 
90  b,  Your  noble  persone,  so  formed  and  figured  in  shape 
and  stature  with  force  and  pulchritude.  1691  RAY  Creation 


SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  275  Both  mother  and  grandmother 
cried  out  against  me,  notwithstanding  my  present  pulchii- 
tude.    1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  468/2  Possessing  little  or 
no  pulchritude. 
b.  With  a  and  //.  A  beauty. 

i6«s  SHIRLEY  Loot- 1  ricks  ill.  ii,  To  make  ditties  and 
ferses  upon  her  mistress'  beauties  and  pulchritudes.  1695 
J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  583  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
pulchritude  in  their  stile. 

So  f  Pnl-oliritudene»«  (erron.)  in  same  sense. 

1547  BOORDE  Inttod.  KMKVI.  i.  (1870)  119  Suchc  a  brydge 
of  uulcritudnes,  that  in  all  the  worlde  there  U  none  lyke. 
1547  —  Btev.  Health  ccxcvii.  97  b,  Beauty,  fayrenes,  or 
pulcritudines,  the  whiche  is  a  deceyvable  grace. 

f  Pu'lctrOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  pulorious, 
6  pulcruse.  [f.  L.  pulcher,  pulchr-  beautiful  + 
-oi'S.]  Beauteous,  fair. 

c  "475  Partenay  1263  The  sefle  child  Ffromont . .  Inly  wel 
formed,  pulcrious  of  face,  c  1540  BOORDE  The  boht  for  ta 
Lertu  Aiij  b,  It  . .  reioyseth  a  mannes  harte  to  se.. the  pul- 
cruse prospecte. 

Pulcrow:  sec  pull-craw  in  PULL-  2. 

f  Pulder,  obs.  Sc.  f.  PEWTEE  :  cf.  PUDEB. 

157?  Kef.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  269  Thre  dosane  of 
Flnnuer  pulder  plaittis. 

Pulder,  -ir,  -re,  obs.  forms  of  POWDKB. 
Puldron,  obs.  form  of  POUUJBON. 


PULICK  MOUNTAIN. 

Pule  (pi''l),  v.  Also  6  pewle,  pull,  peule. 
[In  ifith  c.  alto  pewle,  peule,  perh.  ad.  K.  piati/e-r 
(i6th  c.  pialer  in  Littre),  dial,  pioulcr,  piuler,  lo 
cheep,  chirp,  whine  -  It.  pigolare.  Neap,  fiolare 
to  cheep  as  a  chicken  ;  of  echoic  origin.  But  the 
Eng.  may  be  merely  parallel  to  the  French.] 

1.  intr.  To  cry  in  a  thin  or  weak  voice,  u  a 
child  ;  to  whine,  to  cry  in  a  querulous  tone. 

1534  MORE  Com/,  agit.  Trib.  ll.  xiv.  Wki.  1182/2  Yet 
caiinc  thys  peuyshe  gyrle  neuer  ceoce  whining  and  pulyng 
for  fear.  1556  OLPB  Antichrist  148  Ye  soules  that  lye 
pewling  in  the  paynles  paynes  of  hit  pikepurce  purgatoire. 
i6oa  MARSTON  Ant.  I,  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  41  We  wring 
our  selves  into  this  wretched  world,  To  pule,  and  weepe, 
exclaime,  to  curse  and  raile.  1633  roRD  Broken  11 .  v.  ii, 
Wherefore  should  1  pule,  and,  like  a  girl,  Put  finger  in  the 
eye?  1713  STEELK  Guardian  No.  151  P  i  When  he  is 
puling  for  bohca  tea  and  cream.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER 
Migitan  L  39  Don't  come  puling  to  me  when  it's  too  late. 

a.  To  pipe  plaintively,  as  a  chicken,  or  the  young 
of  any  animal ;  also  said  of  the  cry  of  the  kite. 

1598  FLORIO,  I'uf/are,  to  crie  or  pule  like  a  kite.  iSii 
COTCR.,  Pepitr,  to  peepe,  cheepe,  or  pule,  as  a  young  bird 
in  the  neast,  Ibid.,  Piauler,.  .to  pule,  or  howle  (a<  a  young 
whelpc).  1631  R.  H.  Arraigitm.  Whole  Creature  v.  40 
Hunger.. makes  the  Lyons  roare,.  .the  Chicke  chirpe,  the 
Kite  pule.  1715  Bradley' t  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Poultry,  In  ca»e 
she  hears  any  one  pule,  she  must  presently  see  if  the  little 
Animal  does  nut  require  some  Help  to  get  out  of  the  Shell. 

3.  trans.  To  utter  or  say  (something)  in  a  whin- 
ing or  querulous  tone. 


Goodly  Printer,  Dirige  (1848)  232  We  have . .  pilf  ously 
puled  forth,  a  certain  sort  of  psalms  ..  for  the  souls  of  our 
Christian  brethren  and  sisters.  1594  UKAYION  I. lea  v.  6,  I 


say,  You  Love,  you  peule  me  out  a  No.  1648  HKRRICK 
ttesper.,  Temple 43  A  second  [puppet  priest]  pules,  •  Hence, 
hence  profane '.  i8ia  W.  TAVLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV. 
235  In  limbo  pent  it  pules  a  curse. 

t4.  intr.  To  pine  or  waste  away.    Cf.  PULING  i. 

1607  TOPSLLL  Four-f.  Beasts  214  All  other  kinde  ofCattell 
when  they  are  sicke  consume  and  pule  away  by  little  and 
little,  oncly  Goates  perish  suddenly. 

Pule,  sb.  [f.  PULK  v.}  The  action  of  puling  ; 
whining  or  plaintive  utterance ;  a  whine. 

1893  F.  ESPINASSE  Lit.  Recoil,  ix.  367  The  melancholy 
book.. made  by  Matthew  Arnold  the  theme  of  some  of  his 
melodious  pule. 

Pule,  obs.  f.  PILLOW  ;  Sc.  var.  POOL  s6.1 

Puleal,  -eol,  variants  of  PULIOL. 

t  Pn'lege.  Herb.  Obs.  Also  5  pulegye.  [a.  K. 
pulfge,  \*.pultgium  (also  puleium),  supposed  to  be 
f.  pftlex  flea.]  The  herb  Pennyroyal :  cf.  PULIOL. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  GOT.  Lordsh.  76  Tak . .  |»e  rotys 
of  Pulegye.  bat  ys  pulyol.  c  1410  Master  e/(Ja/ut(MS. 
Digby  182)  l,  whan  M  pasture  of  .IL  hcrbes.  hat  one  is  clepid 
Sorpol  [Vserpyl],  and  pat  other  puligin  [v.rr.  pulegium. 
pullgium),  |>ei  be  stronge  and  fastrennjTige.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gakelhouer1!  Bk.  Physicke  364/2  Take  Roe,  Sentorye, 
Pulege,  Agrimonve,  Mintes. 

Paler  (pi«-laj).    [f.  PULE  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  pules ;  a  whining,  weakly  person. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895)  III.  7  When  they  sawe 
other.. tenderly  brought  up  like  pulers.  160*  MIDDLETON 
Blurt,  Master-Constable  ll.  ii,  Flaxen.haired  men  are  such 
pulers,  and  such  piddlers,  and  such  chicken-hearts.  i66j 
R.  CUDRINCTON  tr.  Kuggte's  Ignoramus  v.  ii,  I  am  not  such 
a  puleras  Mistress  Katharine  to  be  Sea-sick.  1831  Black-*: 
Mi'Z-  XXXI.  490  The  puler  at  last  has  qualms. 

t2.  A  young  bird,  a  fledgeling.  Obs. 

1611  COTCR.,  Pepieur,  a  peeper,  cheeper;  puler.  1618 
LATHAM  md  Bk,  Falconry  (1633)  56  To  leaue  her,  and 
relume  to  the  Eyas,  Brancher.  or  Puler. 

t  Pu-leray.  Obs.  rare-'.  ?  N'ame  of  an  obsolete 
fabric  of  silk  or  silk  and  worsted. 

1719  ISTEILE]  Sfinster  346  Many  woollen  stuffs,  and 
stuffs  mixed  with  silk,  and  even  silks  themselves  ore.  .laid 
aside ; .  .some  of  them  ore  quite  lost,  and  thrown  out  of  sale, 
such  as  brillants  and  pulerays,  antberines  and  bombazines. 

tPnleyn.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4-5  poleyne. 
[a.  OF.  po(u)lain  (1280  in  Godef.),  transf.  use  of 
poulain  colt.]  A  slide  for  lowering  casks  into  a 
cellar;  -  PULLEY  st.- 

[i*$  Close  Roil  11  Heu.  Him.  20  Ad  iij  pulinos  faciendos 
ad  discarocanda  vina  reels  ibidem.  1313-14  Calendar  of 
Ing.  pest  tnortem  V.  265  [RenderinR . .  25.  yd.  yearly  at  the 
castle  of  Norwich  for  a  custom  called)  Pipe  and  Puleyn.) 
t  '357  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  560  Et  WiU'o  de 
Stottesyete  pro  puleyns  et  all  is  necessariis  faciendis . .  xiiij  it 
1373  in  Rilcy  Land.  Mem.  (1868)  360,  20  poleynes,  2  wynd- 
yng  polc>-s.  1 1440  Promt.  Pare.  407/2  Poleyne,  tncle.i. 

Pullall,  variant  of  PULIOL. 

PulicaTious,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  pulicdri-us 
of  or  belonging  to  fleas,  f.  pulex,  pulic-em  flea ; 
cf.  pulicaria  (sc.  herba)  flea-bane :  see  -oca.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  flea,  of  the  flea  kind. 

1871  RUSKIH  Fen  Clm.  xvii.  4  Has  he  multiplied  himself 
into  a  host  of  pulicarious  dragons— bug-dragons? 

So  f  Pu-lioary  a.  Obs. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenm's  Disp.  358  Psyllium  is  a  puhcar>- 
hearb  so  called  from,  .its  seed. 

Pulioat(e,  variant  of  PULLICATE. 

Pulicine  (pia'lissin),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  pulex, 
pulic-em  flea  -r  -INK  U  Of  or  relating  to  fleas, 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossefr.,  Pulicine,  oforperuimng  loa  Flea. 
^Zoologist   IX.  u.  cxlv.  My  own  pulicme  expeneoces 
would  excite  some  surprise. 

t  Pulick  mountain,  pulimountayn,  obs.  H. 
fair-mountain  (PoLT  c) ;  cf.  also  PULIOL  b. 

1657  C.  UECK  CKK:  Charac.  K  ij,  Pulick  mountain.     «s«« 


PULICOSE. 

TURNER  Herbal  it.  133  b,  Serpillum  that  is  in  gardines  is 
Sled  for  the  moste  parte  in  England,  crepmg  thyme,  and 
about  Charde  pulimountayn.  . 

Pulicous    (piK'likas),   a.    rare.     Also  erron. 
pulicious.     [ad.  L.  pulicos-us,  f.  ptlex  flea  :  see 


97Wes inourclothes  acro     a  very  pucous  ma. 

So  Pn-licose  a.,  infested  with  fleas,  flea-bitten  ; 
Path,  resembling  flea-bites;  Pulico'sity,  the  con- 
dition of  being  infested  with  fleas. 


,~,.. 

from  the  extreme  pulicosity  of  the  beds. 

Puling  (piw'lin),  vbl.  si>.  [f.  PULE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PULE  ;  whining,  plaintive 
piping ;  a  complaint. 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  fives'  Iiistr.  Chr.  Worn.  n.  v.  (1557)  83  The 
women  will,  .oftecomplayneand  vexe  their  housbandes,  and 
angre  them  withe  peuysshe  puelynge.  16*5  BACON  Ess., 
Masques  «,  Triumflu  (ta\>.) 540  Let  the  Songs  be  Loud,  and 
Cheerefull,  and  not  Chirpings,  or  Pulings.  1855  1  HACKERAV 
Newcomes  xxix,  Be  a  man,  Jack,  and  have  no  more  of  this 
puling. 

t  b.  One  who  pules ;  a  weakling.   Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895)  I.  29  Catoes  sonne..was 
such  a  weake  pulinge,  that  he  could  not  away  with  much 
hardnesse.  0  _ 

Puling  (pi«'lin),  ///.  a.     [f.  PULE  v.  +  -ING  a.] 

1.  Crying  as  a  child,  whining,  feebly  wailing  ; 
weakly  querulous.  Mostly  contemptuous. 

1519  MORE  Stiff  I.  Soulys  Wks.  299/2  So  much  and  in  suche 
wise  as  we  sely  pore  pewling  sowles  neither  can  deuise  nor 
vtter.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fs  Jul.  ill.  v.  185  A  wretched 
puling  foole,  A  whining  mammet.  1648  MILTON  Tenure 
Kings  (1650)  6  The  unmaskuline  Rhetorick  of  any  puling 


1549  CHALONEH  Erasm.  on  Folly  Fj  b,  How  weake  and 

•*7'  .....        .  ,         T.  .    .  .  __    r*__._u   r* Mn 


pewlyng  his  childhode.  1641  BUOME  Joviall  Crfm  n.  Wks. 
1873  III.  382  As  well  as  puling  stomacks  are  made  strong 
By  eating  against  Appetite,  a  Ml  FULLER  Worthies  (1662) 
H.  126  Lean  land  will  serve  for  puling  pease  and  faint 
fetches.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Puling,  sickly,  weakly,  crazy. 
Hence  Prrlingly  adv. 

1600  UKKKKK  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  1.42  Mistress,  be 
rul'd  by  me,  and  do  not  speake  so  pulingly.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Wilts.  (1662)  in.  146  An  erected  soul,  disdaining 
pulingly  to  submit  to  an  infamous  death.  1904  C.  L.  MARSON 
Folk  Songs  Somerset  I.  p.  xi,  The  so-called  cultured  people 
lament  pulingly  that  we  have  been  forgotten  in  the  Divine 
Almonry. 

t  Pn'liol.  Herb.  Obs.  Also  5  pylyol(e,  -eol, 
5-6  pulyol(e,  5-7  -ial(l,  6  -ioll,  -iole,  -yall,  pil- 
liall,  7  puleaU.  [a.  OF.  puliol,  poulieiil,  poliol 
(i4th  c.  in  Godef.) :— L.  type  *puleiolum,  dim. 
of  puleium,  pulegium  pennyroyal  (or  ?  ad.  L. 
*poliolum,  dim.  of  folium  POLY).  Cf.  mod.F. 
pouliot  (with  different  suffix)  pennyroyal  (Littre), 
Also  F.  A\3\.polieu,poulieu,pouillu  thyme(Godef.).j 
The  name  of  some  aromatic  herbs,  a.  (also  puliol 
royal)  =  PENNYROYAL,  Mentha  Pulegium.  b. 
Puliol  mountain,  perh.  the  same  as  poly-moun- 
tain (PoLY  c) ;  but  sometimes  identified  with  Wild 
Thyme,  Thymus  Serpyllum :  cf.  PELLAMOUNTAIN. 
[Cf.  1450  A  Iphita  150/2  Pulegium  regale,  gliconeum  idem, 
simile  est  calamento  minori.  Pulegium  ceruinum  vet 
tiiontaitum,  serpillum,  [herpillum]  idem,  minora  habet  folia 
quam  alia,  gallice  puliol,  anglice  Brotheruurt..  .Pulegium 
quando  simpliciter  ponitur  pro  regale  intelligitur.  Ibid. 
167/1  Serpillum  ..  gallice  serpoul  uel  tymbre  uel  puliol. 
Ibid.  31/2  s.v.  Calamitcn,  Ibid.  120/2  s.v.  Montanttm  ser- 
pillum. 1597  GERARDE  Herbal  672  Pennie  royall  [called] 
Pulegium  regale  for  difference  sake  between  It  and  wilde 
Time,  which  of  some  is  called  Pulegium  montannm.] 

a.  [11265    Voc.   Names  Plants    in   Wr.-Wulcker   555/1 
Chaudes  herbes. . .  Pulegittm,   i.   puliol,   i.   hulwurt.     Ibid. 
557/20  Origanum,  i.  puliol  real,  i.  wdeminte.]    14. .  Stockh. 
Med.  MS.  i.  19  in  Anglia  XVIII.  295 Take eysyl  &  pulyole 
ryale  And  camomylle.     Ibid.  35,  viij  [ounces]  of  puliol  reall. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  601/25  Pelegum,  anghce  Pylyole. 
c  1440  Promp.   Parv.   399/1  Pyleol  ryal,  origanum.     1486 
Bk.  St.  Albans  B  ij  b,  Takepuhall  and  garlek  and  stampe  it 
wele  togeder.   a  1568  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  360 
Sum  bad  hir  tak  erb  pilliall.     1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Ixv. 
232  This  herbe  is  called.. in  English  Penny  Royal,  Pulioll 
Royall.    1611  COTGR.,  Pouliot,  Penniroyall,  Pulial  royall. 
1706  [see  b]. 

b.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  399/1  Pylyol  mounteyne,  herbe, 
Pulegium.    c  1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  104  Take 
puliol   montayne,  bat  is  to  say  hullewort  and  wasshe  hit 
clene.    1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxvi.  (1870)  289  These  thynges 
folowynge    doth    purge    Melancoly  :   quyckbeme,.  .pulyall 
mountane.  1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Clinopodium,  the  herbe  whiche 
is  called  Puliole  mountayne.     1657  C.  BECK  Univ.  Charac. 
K  ij,  PuleaU  of  the  mountain.     1706  PHILLIPS,  Puliol,  or 
Puliol-Mountain,  a  sort  of  Herb ;  Puliol-Royal,  the  same  as 
Penny-Royal. 

Puliscb.(e,  -ish(e,  -ysh(e,  obs.  ff.  POLISH  v. 
Pulk1   (pz>lk).     Now  local.     Forms:   a.    3-5 
polk,  5  polke;  0.  5-7  pulke,  7  pulok,  5-  pulk. 


1576 

[ME.  polk,  app.  dim.  of  OE.  pSl,  ME.  pol(e  (in 
I5thc.  also /«//)  POOL  rf.i  Cf.  CHINK.]  A  small 
pool,  especially  of  standing  water ;  a  small  pond 
or  water-pit ;  a  shallow  well  or  tank  ;  a  puddle, 
a  plash  ;  a  small  lake  or  '  broad '. 

c  1300  Havelok  2685  On  be  feld  was  neuere  a  polk  [rime 
folk]  pat  it  ne  stod  of  blod  so  ful,  pat  be  strem  ran  mill  be 
hul  e  i3*>  Sir  Tristr.  2886  Mine  hors  be  water  vp  broust, 
Of  o  polk  in  be  way.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  408/1  Polke . .  or 
pul  yn  a  watur  (H.  pulk  water,  P.  polke,  or  pulke  water), 
vortex.  164*  ROGERS  ffaaman  842  It  is  easie  for  a  woman 
to  coe  to  a  pond  or  pulke  standing  neare  to  her  doore. 
1674-9'  RAV  tf.  C.  Words  56  A  Pull:,  a  Hole  of  standing 
Water  is  used  also  for  a  Slough  or  Plash  of  some  depth. 
1678  Coll.  Conn.  Hist.  Sac.  VI.  186  The  Highway,  .very 
chargeable  to  mayntayne  by  reason  of  swamps  pulcks  and 
Hoales  that  lye  in  thesaid  Highway,  a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Pulk,  a  hole  full  of  mud,  or  a  small  muddy  pond. 
Otherwise  a  pulk-hole,  a  shallow  place  containing  water. 
1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  Broads  i.  (1884)  7  In  the  little 
'  pulks  '  or  miniature  Broads,  which  everywhere  open  off  the 
river,  are  lilies.. in  dazzling  abundance. 
b.  Comb,  pulk-hole. 

ai8*s  I"ee  above].     1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  55  The  turf  in 
the  pulk  hole  or  bog  lands. 

tPtllk2.  north,  dial.  Obs.  A  chest  of  drawers ; 
a  bureau. 


.  Pulk  3,  polk  (p»lk,  pplk).  [a.  F.  pulk,  a. 
"Pol. polk,  Russ.  noJLKt  polk"  a  regiment,  an  army.] 
A  regiment  of  Cossacks.  Also  transf. 

1791  St.  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  198/2  It  is  permitted  to  all 
citizens  to  serve  in  the  army  in  any  regiment  or  pulk.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Ceog.  II.  302  Two  pulks  of  Cossacks,  each 
pulk  consisting  of  500  men.  1848  THACKERAY  Contrib. 
to  'Punch'  Wks.  1886  XXIV.  195  Now  charging  a  pulk  of 
Chartists.  1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Times  22  Oct.,  A 
squadron  of  cavalry,  .whose  saddlery  accoutrements,  .and 
uniforms  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  polk  of  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

||  Pnlka  (pwlka).  Also  erron.  pulkha,  pulk. 
[a.  Finnish  pulkka,  Lapp,  pulkke,  (ace.  to  Friis, 
more  purely)  bulkke,  bulke.}  A  Lapland  travelling- 
sledge  in  shape  like  the  front  half  of  a  boat,  drawn 
by  a  single  reindeer. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  35  Confined  in  one  of  those 
carriages  or  pulkhas.  1808  ELEANOR  SLEATH  Bristol 
Heiress  I.  177  No  rein-deer  bids  her  pulkha  fly.  1858 
B.  TAYLOR  North.  Trav.  ix.  84  These  pulks  are  shaped  very 
much  like  a  canoe;  they  aie  about  five  feet  long,  one  foot 
deep,  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  a  sharp  bow  and  a 
square  stern.  You  sit  upright  against  the  stern-board,  with 
your  legs  stretched  out  in  the  bottom.  1881  Du  CHAILLU 
Land  Midn.  Sun  II.  79  Numerous  pulkas . .  were  scattered 
around.  1885  S.  TROMHOLT  Aurora  Borealis  I.  loS  The 
sleigh  would  capsize  quicker  than  the  Pulk. 

t  Pull,  rf.1  Obs.  [OE./«//,  found  beside  p6l, 
POOL  sb\  (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  also  Welsh  pwll  in  same 
sense:  the  relations  between,  these  forms  are  ob- 
scure. (The  Sc.  pule,  puil  (pul)  is  =  Eng.  pool.}1 
A  pool.  (In  the  OE.  example,  a  pool  in  a 
stream.)  b.  Comb,  pull-reed,  dial. :  ^spool-reed, 
POOL  so."1  3. 

CI07S  Grant  by  Offa  (1:779)  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  I.  326  Of 
sejes  mere  in  baes  pulles  heafod..of  oorn  brycge  in  bone 
pull,  &  after  bam  pulle  in  baka  brycge.. in  dodhzrna  pull, 
of  bam  pulle  eft  in  Temede  stream.  1199  Rot.  Chart.  (1837) 
8/2  Terrain  de  Hunfrideheved.  .et  pattern  polli  que  dicitur 
Kierkepolle.  a  1300  Joseph  f,  Jacob  18  Hi  floten  swibe  riuecl 
bi  dich  &  bi  pulle.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  1032  A  sobur 
brook  amydde  or  ellis  a  welle  With  pullis  [L.tacunis]  faire. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Pull-reed,  a  long  reed  used  for  ceilings 
instead  of  laths.  Somerset. 

Pull  (pul),  sb?    [f.  PULL  v.] 
I.  The  act,  action,  or  faculty  of  pulling. 
1.  An  act  of  pulling  or  drawing  towards  oneself 
with  force :  a  general  term,  including  both  a  mo- 
mentary pluck,  wrench,  or  tug,  and  a  continued 
exercise  of  force.     Alsoy?^. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  416/1  Pul,  or  dra^te. .,  iractus.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  137  There  were  two  hangemen 
ready  and  eche  of  them  a  payre  of  tonges  read  hole  :  at  the 
three  first  pulles  he  helde  his  peace.  1609  S.  W.  Marie  Magd. 
Fun.  Teares  53  She  beheld  thy  armes  and  legges  racked 
with  violent  pufs,  thy  hands  and  feet  boared  with  nayles. 
1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  iv.  82  If  the  Lord  draw  not  the 
soul,  and  that  with  an  omnipotent  pull,  it  can  never  come 
from  itself  to  Christ.  I795MRS.E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Warning 
I.  x.  178  He  rang  the  bell. .  .After  waiting.,  he  was  about  to 
repeat  the  pull.  1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Bid. 
viii.  (1883)  77  There  is  a  pull  from  above,  and  there  is  a  push 
from  below.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  154  With  a  long  pull, 
a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  round  goes  the  wheel. 
b.  The  force  expended  in  pulling  or  drawing ; 
pulling  power  or  force  (with  or  without  the  pro- 
duction of  motion)  ;  draught,  traction,  strain ;  the 
force  of  attraction.  Also  fig. 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  505/1  If  the  stock  [of  an  anchor]  were 
very  short.the  pull  of  the  cable  would  tend .. to  drag  the 
end  of  the  stock  along  the  bottom.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  n.  i.  §  i  We  may  have  pressure  without  motion, 
or  dead  pull.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \\.  xvii.  319  The  sides  of 
the  glacier  are  acted  upon  by  an  oblique  pull  towards  the 
centre.  1863  —  Heat  xiv.  §  692  (1870)  480  The  entire  pull 
of  the  sun  being  then  exerted  upon  it.  1900  Engineering 
Mag.  XIX.  745/1  The  amount  of  this  magnetic  pull  may  be 
very  considerable. 


PULL. 

o.  The  drawing  or  dragging  of  a  weight;  the 
exertion  of  carrying  one's  own  weight  up  a  steep 
ascent  against  the  force  of  gravity.  (Cf.  8.) 

1841  MOTLEY  Carr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  70  The  next  night  left.. 
for  Konigsberg,  a  long  pull  of  fifty  -eight  hours  in  a  diligence. 
1861  SYMONDS  in  Life  (1895)  I.  iv.  179  A  stiff  pull  it  was 
that  brought  us  to  the  top.  1871  I..  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Enr. 
(1894)  vii.  158  The  work  had  been  simply  a  stiff  pull  against 
the  collar.  1872  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng,  Lakes  (1879)  209 
A  good  steady  pull  must  necessarily  land  the  tourist  on  the 
summit. 

2.  Specific  or  technical  uses  of  sense  i. 

a.  Printing.  A  pull  of  the  bar  of  the  hand-press 
(see  FULL  v.  14);  hence,  an  impression  taken,  or  a 
page  or  part  of  one  printed,  by  this  ;  now  spec,  a 
rough  'proof,  taken  without  an  overlay  and  the 
adjustments  necessary  for  a  finished  impression. 

First,  second  full,  the  part  of  the  forme  printed  at  the  first 
or  second  pull  of  the  bar  in  the  early  presses,  in  which  more 
than  one  impression  of  the  platen  was  sometimes  necessary 
to  cover  a  large  forme  ;  so  forme  of  one  pull. 

1683  MOXON  Mecti.  Exert..,  Printing  393  When  a  Form 
of  one  Pull  comes  to  the  Press.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist. 
Printing  358  Having  Pulled  the  First  Pull,..  he  turns  the 
Rounce  about  again,  .  .and  then  Pulls  his  second  Pull.  1787 
Printer's  Cram.  328  That  which  causes  a  Soft  Pull  is 
putting  in  pieces  of  felt  or  pasteboard. 

500 

article],     ijoo 
nd  bring 
There  are  five  mistakes  in  one  par 


. 

1885  J.  COLEMAN  in  Longni.  Mag.  V.  500  Previous  to  us 
suppression,  they  gave  me  a  '  pull  '  of  it  [an  article],  ijoo 
UPWARD  Eben  Lobb  41  Take  away  that  pull  and  bring 
me  a  revise  directly.  There  are  five  mistakes  in  one  par 
of  '  Talk  '.  1909  H.  HART  in  Let.,  To  a  printer  the  differ- 
ence  between  '  a  pull'  and  a  '  finished  impression  '  is,  that  the 
one  has  no  preliminary  making-ready,  and  the  other  has. 

b.  A  pull  at  the  bridle  in  order  to  check  a 
horse  ;  spec,  in  Racing,  a  check  dishonestly  given  to 
a  horse  in  order  to  prevent  his  winning. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  (1757)  II.  123  He  will  run 
thro'  at  the  Speed  he  begins  with,  or  nearly  so,  because 
every  Horse..  requires  to  have  a  Pull.  1840  Bi. 


Rur.  Sports  §  1258  The  pull  and  hustle  are  effective 
bridle  manipulations. . .  The  horse,  which . .  is  so  free .  .a  goer 
as  on  no  occasion  to  require  the  pull  and  hustle,  is  the  very 
one  that  will  be  benefited  by  it  when  running  in.  1856 
'STONEHENCE'  Brit.  Sports  n.  u.  ii.  §  2  (ed.  2)  381/2  It  is 
easier  to  go  into  the  saddling  enclosure  and  select  a 
winner  of  a  steeplechase,  barring  accidents  and  pulls. 

C.  A  pull  at  an  oar;  hence,  a  short  spell  at 
rowing ;  a  passage  or  journey  in  a  rowing-boat. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  283  We  had  a  hard  pull  with 
our  oars  to  get  on  board  the  buss.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  xxv,  Whalemen  make  the  best  boats'  crews  in  the 
world  for  a  long  pull.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf. 
vi,  The  college  eight  was  to  go  down,  .to  the  reaches.. for  a 
good  training  pull.  1891  Chamb.  Jrnl.  2  Apr.  221/2  The 
oarsman  gave  a  lusty  pull. 

d.  The  act  of  pulling  the  trigger  of  a  fire-arm  ; 
also,  the  force  required  to  pull  the  trigger. 

1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  xxxvi,  He  had  never 
known  the  pull  of  a  pistol  to  be  so  heavy  before.  1891 
GREENER  Breech-Loader  186  As  the  angles  given  are 
similar  to  the  action  when  pulling  the  trigger  with  the 
finger,  it  is  necessary  to  know  this  when  trying  the  pulls  of 
guns.  1900  Daily  A'ews  5  Sept.  3/2  Armed  with  the  Lee 
straight-pull  rifle. 

e.  The  act  of  drawing  a  card. 

1715  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Basset  Table  52  The  Knave 
won  Sonica, .  .And,  the  next  Pull,  my  Septleva  I  lose. 

f.  Cricket.   A  hit  which  brings  a  ball  pitched  to 
the  off  side  round  to  leg.     So  in  Golf,  a  hit  which 
causes  the  ball  to  swerve  in  its  flight  towards  the 
left  (i.e.  of  a  right-handed  player). 

1892  Daily  News  29  June  2/7  The  veteran  E.  M.  Grace 
brought  off  some  most  alarming  pulls.  1897  Westm.  Caz. 
13  Aug.  3/2  The  '  pull ',  which  is  simply  an  artistic  method 
of  placing  the  ball  where  the  field  is  not.  1903  H.  H.  HILTON 
in  Low  Concerning  Cof/66  When  the  wind  is  coming  from 
the  player's  right  the  presence  of  a  slight  pull  adds  many 
yards  to  the  length  of  a  drive. 

g.  Long  pull  (in  public-house  phraseology)  : 
the  supply  to  a  person  of  an  amount  of  intoxicating 
liquor  (usually  beer)  exceeding  that  for  which  he 

asks. 

Understood  to  be  so  called  from  the  extra  pull  given  by  the 
publican  at  the  beer-pump  (cf.  sense  6).  . 

1908  Times  3  Nov.  4/5  (Parl.  Rept.)  He  [Mr.  Asquith] 
would  not  say  they  [licensing  bench]  actually  imposed 
conditions  as  to  what  was  called  the 'long  pull  ,  but  they 
certainly  had  the  power  to  do  so.  Ibid.  19  Nov.  6/5  (A 
member  of  committee)  The  licensing  justices  were  to  be 
empowered  also  to  attach  to  the  renewal  of  a  licence  a  pro- 
hibition of  what  was  known  as  '  the  long  pull '. 

f  3.  A  turn  or  bout  at  pulling  each  other  in  wrest- 
ling or  any  struggle ;  a  trial  of  strength  of  body, 
will,  determination,  argument,  etc. ;  a  bout,  a 
set-to ;  often  in  to  stand  or  wrestle  a  pull.  Obs. 

CI330  R.  BRUNNE  C/!n>«.  Wace  (Rolls)  1809  pe  firste  pul 
sohardewas  set  pat  beyr  brestes  to-gyder  met.  ..Ilk  o)>er 
pulled.  £1381  CHAUCER  Part.  Faults  164  For  manye  a 
man  that  may  nat  stonde  a  pul  It  likyth  hym  at  wrastelyng 
for  to  be.  £1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7996  Thei  [Trojans] 
vnnethe  stode  hem  a  pul.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg. 
Princ.  4480  At  Auerice  now  haue  here  a  pul.  Jl>ia.  52; 
per-with  bis  land  hath  wrastled  many  a  pul.  a  1508 
O  wrechit  Alan  39  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  U.]  210 


Clarissa  (1749)  II.  xxxvi.  243  We  have  just  now  had  another 
pull.    Upon  my  word,  she  is  excessively,  .unpersuadable. 

b.  Jig.   A  single  effort  or  act  likened  to  pulling ; 
a  '  go '. 


PULL. 

1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  \  Mistress  II.  244  It's  of  no 
use  my  trying  to  get  in  more  than  a  word  at  a  pull,.. he 
would  only  stop  me  twenty  time*.  1871  '  M.  LECRAND* 
Cambr.  Freshni.  54  The  opportunity  both  desired  of  having 
the  first  '  pull '  at  their  new  master. 

4.  The  power  or  capacity  of  pulling  instead  of 
being  pulled;   advantage  possessed  by  one  party, 
course,  or  method  over  another;    esp.  in  phrase 
to  have  a  or  the  full  of,  on,  upon,  or  over  some  one. 
The  pull  of  the  table,  in   gambling  games,  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  dealer  or  banker. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discern.  Witckcr.  y.  vii.  (1886)  82  They  have 
a  vet  ic  cold  pull  of  this  place,  which  is  the  speciall  peece  of 
scripture  alledfied  of  them.  1781  BURGOYNE  Ld.  of  Manor 
in.  i.  61  Oh,  you'll  have  quite  the  pull  of  me  in  employ* 
ment.  1813  J.  H.  VAUX  flash  Diet,,  Pull,  an  important 
advantage  possessed  by  one  party  over  another.  1855 
THACKERAY  Newcomes  xli,  That  they  may  know  what 
their  chances  are,  and  who  naturally  has  the  pull  over 
them.  1890  HUXLEY  in  Life  (1900)  II.  xv.  255,  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  I  have  the  pull  of  him.  1890  '  R.  BOLDRF.WOOD  ' 
Col.  Reformer  (1801)  131  There's  no  particular  pull  in  it. 
1893  Spectator  10  June  767  Economy  is  the  unquestionable 
'  pull '  of  vegetarianism. 

b.  spec.  Personal  or  private  influence  capable 
of  being  employed  to  one  s  advantage.  U.  S.  slang. 

1889  Chr.  Union  (N.  Y.)  17  Jan.  68  The  sole  difference 
being  that  B  had  a  '  pull '  on  the  [excise]  Board  and  A  had 
none.  1804  STEAD  If  Christ  came  to  Chicago  51, 1  have  got 
a  pull,  and  any  one  who  has  got  a  pull  can  do  a  great  deal. 
1897  m  Daily  News  28  May  6/4  Appointed  to  commis- 
sions because,  to  use  an  American  expression,  they  had  n 
political  pull. 

5.  A  long  or  deep  draught  of  liquor. 
[Perh.  in  origin  a  different  word :  cf.  PULL  v.  12.] 

1575  Gamm.  Gurton  v.  ii,  And  when  ye  meete  at  one  pot, 
he  shall  haue  the  first  pull.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Qttevedo's 
Com.  IVks.  (1709)  510  He  swallowed  down  both. .at  two  or 
three  pulls.  1727  Philip  Quarll  74  He  calls  for  a  Quart, 
and  bids  the  Child  take  a  hearty  Pull.  1835-40  HALIBURTON 
Clockin,  (1862)  319  Who's  for  a  pull  of  grog?  suppose  we 
have  a  pull,  gentlemen— a  good  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether,  eh  I  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting 
ix.  377  The  oxen.. seemed  to  enjoy,  not  a  little,  a  vigorous 

gull  of  good  rain  water.  1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  iv.  (1872) 
i  A  long  and  deep  pull  at  the  water-skin. 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

6.  That  part  of  a  mechanism  with  which  a  pull 
is  exerted ;  a  handle  or  the  like  ;  often  in  comb.,  as 
beer-pull  (the  handle  of  a  beer-pump),  bell-pull; 
also,  an  instrument  or  device  for  pulling. 

iSioin  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860)  II.  438  She. .laid  the  pull 
of  the  bell  over  the  end  of  the  bed.  18*3  in  Cobbett  Kur. 
Rides  (1885)  I.  344  There  was  a  parlour,  Aye,  and  a  carpet 
and  bell-pull  too  !  1864  Beer-pull  (see  BEER  .</•.'  4].  1896  A. 
MORRISON  Child  of  the  Jago  43  The  landlady  hung 
hysterical  on  the  beer-pulls  in  the  bar.  1904  Daily  Ckroit. 
12  Apr.  3/5  'Pulls',  too,  may  be  procured;  rubber  pulls, 
threads,  and  tubes  that  run  beneath  the  suave  performer's 
clothes  as  the  pipes  and  wires  run  invisibly  under  London. 

f7.  Some  kind  of  draw-net.  06s.  rare—1. 

£1303  Kef.  Pal.  Dunelm.  (Rolls)  III.  40  Dua:  sagenx 
qua;  vocantur  '  Tol  et  Pul '. 

8.  A  part  of  a  road  where  more  than  ordinary 
effort  is  necessary ;  esp.  a  steep  ascent.     (Cf.  I  c.) 

1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  IV.  130  This  dairy 
woman  was  fain  to  get  out  to  walk  up  this  pull.  1811  SIR  J. 
SINCLAIR  Syst.  ffusl.  Scot.  i.  63  If  the  roads  were  without 
pulls,  a  greater  weight  might  be  taken.  1855  CHAMIER  My 
Travels  III.  iv.  lot  The.. track.. is  a  seveie  pull,  and  a 
most  disagreeable,  fagging  one. 

9.  Combinations  :  see  PULL-. 

tPull,  tt.*  Ol>s.  [a.  F.  poult  fowl,  orig. 
chicken  :— late  L.  pulla,  fern,  of  pullus  young  of 
any  animal.  Cf.  PULLET.]  A  bird  of  the  poultry 
kind,  a  fowl.  In  comb,  pull-fowl.  Also  full- 
bill,  -roll  (poultry-bill,  -list). 

1604  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  312  The  giveing  of  allowance 
of  all  the  Poultry  in  the  Pull-Uowles,  Pull-Bills . .  and 
other  particular  Breivements  of  the  Household,  a  1688  J. 
WALLACE  Descr.  Orkney  (1693)  16  Here  is  plenty  both  of 
wild  and  tame  Fowls,  Pull-Fowls,  Hens,  Dukes,  Goose,  &c. 

Pull  (pul),  v.  Forms:  I  pullian,  4-5  pullen, 
-yn,  4-7  pulle,  pul,  4-  pull,  (6  puyll,  polle, 
poull ;  Se.  and  n.  dial.  5-8  pow,  8-9  pou,  pu', 
9  poo,  poogh).  [OE.  pullian  (with  compound 
a-pulliari),  rare,  and  of  uncertain  etymology. 


Wbch.  Ill 

care '  i  Kill 

cf.  MLG.,TG./>?&,Du./«(/husk,'cod,  shell."    But' there 

are  great  difficulties  both  of  sense  and  form.    If  full  and 

pluck  both  went  back  to  Ol'eut.  a  primitive  connexion 

between  them  would  be  conceivable,  but  historical  evidence 

of  this  is  entirely  wanting. 

The  OE.  instances  known  show  already  three  senses  or 
uses ;  but  all  belong  to  the  general  notion  of  pluck,  snatcli 
(with  fingers,  claws,  or  beak),  rather  than  to  that  of  draw 
with  sustained  force  or  effort,  as  in  modern  use.  The 
former  is  therefore  assumed  as  the  primary  sense.] 
I.  In  senses  akin  to  pluck. 

1.  trans.  To  pluck  or  take  away  (anything)  by 
force  from  where  it  grows  or  is  set  or  attached ; 
=  PLUCK  v.  i.  a.  To  pluck  or  draw  ont  (feathers, 
hair,  etc.).  Obs.  or  dial. 

\c  icoo  Sax.  Leeckd.  I.  362  sif  bu  nimest  wulfes  mearh  and 
smyre^t  mid  hra5e  oa  stowe  be  ba  hjer  beoS  of  apullud 
[c.  r.  .od]  ne  jebafoS  seo  smyrung  haet  hy  eft  wexen.] 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  200  To  the  Crowe  he  stirte 
and  that  anon  And  pulled  hise  white  fetheres  euerychon. 
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c  1400  16  P.tl.  Poems  xxvi.  10  Here  federes  were  pulled,  she 
myght  iiat  fle.  1586  MARLOWE  isl  Pt.  Tamturl.  l.  i,  That 
Tamburlaine  That.. as  I  hear,  doth  mean  to  pull  my 
plumes.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  7  Weele  pull  his 
Plumes. 

b.  To  pluck  or  draw  op  by  the  root  (plants, 
e.  g.  turnips,  carrots,  flax).  See  also  pull  up  (31  b). 

c  1350  Nom.  Gall..Angl.  936  Homme  en  garaeyn  urine 
nautl,  M[an]  in  the  )erde  pullith  nepus.  1513  FITZHF.IB. 
Huso.  |  146  How  it  [flax]  shold  be  sowen,  weded,  pulled, 
repeyled,  watred,  wassben,  dryed,  betert.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  v.  xii.  (1614)  507  The  herbe  is..sowne  as  other 
herbs,  in  due  time  pulled  and  dried.  2785  BURNS  Halloween 
ii,  To  burn  their  nits,  an*  pou  their  stocks  [cabbages],  An* 
haud  their  Halloween.  1846  J.  BAXTER  l.ibr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  345  Their  tops  being  of  a  darker  green  and 
stronger,  which  continued,  .until  they  [turnips]  were  pulled. 
C.  To  pluck,  gather,  cull,  pick  (fruit,  flowers, 
or  leaves)  from  the  trees  or  plants  on  which  they 
grow.  Now  chiefly  Se.  (pu',  pou,  pow). 

1340-70  Alex.  4-  Dind.  128  pe  sotc-sauerende  [sweet- 
savouring]  frut  sone  to  pulle.  138*  WVCLIP  Jer.  xxxi.  5 
Thei  shul  not  pulle  giapes.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  405/2 
I'lnkkyn,  or  pulle  frute,  vellico,  avello.  c  1450  LOVELICH 
Grail  xhii.  398  To  wheche  Roser  men  gon.  .the  flowres  to 
pullen  In  gret  hast.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poentx  Ixi.  26  An  aid 
;aid  aver,  Scholt  furth..to  pull  the  claver.  1685  DRYDKN 
Hor.,  Epode  ii.  30  He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear,  c  1710 
CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  107  Hopp  yards  where  they 
were  at  work  pulling  hopps^.  1721  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc., 
Yng.  Laird  tr  Edin.  Katy  iii,  We'll  pou  the  daisies  on  the 
green.  17*4  —  Royal  Arcliers  Shooting  viii,  Haste  to  the 
garden  then  bedeen,  The  rose  and  laurel  pow.  1794  LD. 
AUCKLAND  Corr.  (1862)  III.  240, 1  pulled  above  3000 peaches 
and  nectarines.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sen.  -y  Sckrtr.  vii.  (1858) 
136  We  had  delayed,  .until  the  better  ft  Ult  had  been  pulled, 
t  d.  To  gather  or  collect  (other  produce).  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  l.  iv.  3  b,  They 

pul  from  the  said  Sapins  [fir  trees]  great  abundance  of  rosin. 

e.  irttr.  To  bear  or  admit  of  plucking  or  pulling. 

1641  BEST  farm.  Blis.  (Surtees)  57  They  [pease]  pull 
the  best  when  they  are  the  most  fellered  togeather.  1778 
[W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  6  Sept.  an.  1774,  They 
[beans]  may  not  pull  so  easily  in  dry  weather. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  pull  caps :  to  snatch  or  pull  off 
one  another's  caps ;  hence,  to  scuffle,  to  quarrel : 
see  CAP  sb.\  9.  So  to  pull  wigs. 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (170')  II.  xxxiv.  224  If  either 
of  you  have  any  inclination  to  pull  caps  for  the  title  of  Miss 
Belmont,  you  must  do  it  with  all  'peed.  1785,  etc.  (see  CAP 
sb.1 9].  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmar.  vii.  (1824)  120  A  pair  of 
Amazons  pulling  Caps.  1813  J.  SIMPSON  Ricaido  the 
Oiitlamll.  183  A  man. .for  whom  half  the  females  of  Paris 
were  pulling  caps.  i864TnF.vELYANC<«K/W.  Wallah  (1866) 
183  Twelve  halls  of  justice  might  be  provided— for  the 
worst  of  which  the  judges  at  Westminster  would  pull  wigs. 
b.  To  snatch,  steal,  filch,  slang. 

iSai  HAGGART  Life  (ed.  2)  63, 1  pulled  a  scout,  and  passed 
it  to  Graham.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  414/1  We 
lived  by  thieving,  and  1  do  still — by  pulling  flesh. 

fS.  trans,  and  intr.  Cards.  To  draw  a  card 
from  the  pack;  hence  fig.  To  pull  for  prime  (also 
to  pull  prime),  to  draw  for  a  card  or  cards  which 
will  make  the  player  '  prime'.  (Cf.  PLUCK  v.  a  d, 
PRIME  sl>.2  6.)  In  last  quot.,  to  draw  lots.  Obs. 

'593  DONNE  Sat.  ii.  86  Hee . .  spends  as  much  tyme 
Wringing  each  Acre,  as  men  pulling  Prime.  1619 
FLETCHER  Mans.  Thomas  iv.  ix,  Faith  Sir  my  rest  is 
up,  And  what  I  now  pull,  shall  no  more  afflict  me  Then  if 
I  plaid  at  span-counter,  a  16*5  —  Woman's  Prize  i.  ii, 
My  rest  is  up,  wench,  and  I  pull  for  that  Will  make  me 
ever  famous.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  "Jordan  iii, 
Riddle  who  list,  for  me,  and  pull  for  Prime.  Ibid.,  Ch. 
Militant  134 The  world [came  both  with  hands  and  purses 
full  To  this  great  lotterie,  and  all  would  pull. 

4.  intr.  To  snatch  or  tear  at  something ;  spec. 
of  a  hawk  :  To  tear  or  pluck  at  food ;  to  feed  by 
snatches. 

1816  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Observ.  Hawking  14  [The  young 
hawk  may  be]  allowed  for  a  short  time  to  pull  upon  a  stump 
or  pinion,  from  which  he  can  get  but  little  meat  i8s»  R.  F. 
BURTON  Falconry  Valley  Indus  vi.  65  Sometimes  she  is 
allowed  to  pull  upon  a  stump.  1883  SALVIN  &  BRODKICK 
Falconry  Brit,  isles  Gloss.,  Pull  through  tht  hood,  to 
eat  through  the  aperture  in  the  front  of  the  hood.  1888 
F.  HUME  M<ne.  Midas  l.  iii,  The  cat  lie.,  lingering.,  to 
pull  at  a  particularly  tempting  tuft  of  bush  grass  growing 
in  the  moist  ditches  which  ran  along  each  side  of  the  highway. 

5.  trans.  By  metathesis  of  object :   To  strip  (a 
bird)  of  feathers,  or  t  (a  sheep  or  other  beast)  of 
wool  or  the  like  (ots.),  by  plucking;  =  PLUCKS.  5. 
Now  rare  or  dial. 

To  pull  a  crmv  m'tk  another:  see  CROW  to?  3  b. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  176  j;if  him  pince  batt  he  sceap 


Uptmhis  back^  t'hei  [the  shepherds]' toose  and  pulle,  Whil 
ther  is  eny  thing  to  pile,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-Ms.  9 
Take  smale  byrdys,  an  pulle  hem  an  drawe  hem  clene. 
£1450  Ibid.  78  Ffcsaunte  rosted,..pull  him  dry.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  P  838  To  pull  or  plucke  geese,  deplumare 
aiiseres.  1597  LOWE  Chtrurg.  (1634)  35  Take  an  olde  Cocke 
and  pull  him  quicke,  bruse  him  well,  and  kill  him.  1661 
[see  CROW  si.1  30].  1717  Philip  QuarU  17  One  cast  the 
Animal,  and  the  other  two  pull'd  the  Fowls.  1851  Beck's 
Florist  19  [A  labourer  says]  I'd  pull  a  lot  of  sparrows,  or 
maybe  some  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  then  cut  'em 
down  the  back,  and  fill  their  bodies  full  of  bread. 

b.  In  Tanning,  To  remove  the  hair  or  wool 
from  (hides  or  skins)  with  a  pulling-knife ;  also, 
in  Hat-making,  To  free  (fur)  from  the  long  hairs. 
1578-9  Proclam.  Q.  Elin.  28  Feb.,  From  Shroue  Tuesday 


PULL. 

. .  vntill  the  last  day  of  June. .  no  maner  of  person  orpenom 
.  .shall  pull  or  clippe,  or  cause  to  be  pullea  or  clipped,  any 
maner  of  wooll  fell.  1901  Brit.  Mtd.  Jrnl.  15  Feb.  377/1 
'1  he  fur.,  is  then 'pulled  ' — that  is,  the  long  hairs  or  'kemps* 
are  removed  with  a  curved  knife,  and  told  to  upholsterers. 

f  6.  Jig.  (or  infig.  phrases').  To  strip  (a  person)  of 
his  property  or  money  ;  to  fleece ;  to  despoil,  rob, 
plunder,  cheat ;  •=  PLUCK  v.  6.  To  pull  a  finch, 
pigeon,  plover,  etc.,  to  fleece  a  simple  or  unsus- 
pecting person  :  see  the  sbs.  Obs. 

c  1386  CIIAUCFR  Prof.  654  And  priuely  a  fynch  eek  koude 
be  pulle.  1399  I.ANCI..  Rich.  Redeles  ll.  126  ^e.. plucked 
and  pulled  hem  anon  to  be  skvnnes.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
5984  If  I  may  grype  a  riche  man,  I  shal  so  pulle  him,  if  I  can. 
CMS"  HOLLAND  llmulat  972  ?e  princis..That  pullii  the 
pure  ay.  1589  NASHR  Pasquiis  Ketunte  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
130  The  same  King  Lewes,  .vrged  with  extreame  necetsitie 
. .  becanne  at  the  last  to  pull  the  Church  himselfe.  16*7 
W.  HAWKINS  Apollo  Hhrming  ti.  iv.  33  Hee's  a  yonjr,  fat 
gosling  to  pull.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir. 
Lvents  146  They  pull  pigeons  in  gaming  bauses. 

II.  To  draw  with  force  ;  to  move  or  try  to  move 
or  remove  by  such  action. 

7.  trans.  To  exert  upon  (anything)  a  force  that 
tends  to  snatch,  draw,  or  drag  it  away ;  to  drag 
or  tug  at. 

citaoEpist.  Alex,  ad  Aristol.  in  Anrlia  IV.  152  Pier  eac 
cwoman  hreabemys..and  ba  on  ure  onowlitan  sperdon  and 
us  pulledon.  cijooDesfr.  Troy  8295  pai..wold  haue  led 
the  lord  o-lyue  to  be  towne,  But  the  stoure  was  so  stithe  & 
stedis  so  thicke,  Thai  pullid  hym  with  pyne,  but  passid 
bai  noght.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  P  835  To  pull,  or  plucke 
the  haire,  Tellico.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  h'icholay  t  Voy. 
n.  xxi,  After  they  [the  shampooers]  haue  well  pulled  and 
stretched  your  armes.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  t. 
L  6  The  sun  and  the  earth  mutually  pull  each  other.  1878 
SPURGEON  Serm.  XXIV.  653,  I  shall  pull  your  coat-taiL 
Mod.  Don't  pull  my  hair;  you  hurt  me.  He  complains 
that  another  boy  pulled  his  ears. 

b.  To  pull  ly  the  ear,  nose,  sleeve,  etc.,  orig. 
perh.  to  draw  or  move  by  pulling  at  these  parts: 
subseq.  to  gain  attention,  or  to  inflict  corporal 
chastisement  or  insult,  by  such  means. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1265  Pulden  prestesby  be  polle  & 
plat  of  her  hedes.  1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  Non-el's  Latech. 
(1853)  116  Such  is  ourdulness  and  forgetful  ness,  that  we 
must  oft  be  taught  and  put  in  remembrance,.. and,  as  it 
were  pulled  by  the  ear.  1677  HORNECK  Gt.  Law  Consid. 
iv.  (1704)  148  This  would  pull  them  by  Ihe  sleeve,  and  bid 
them  look  on  the  covetous  Gehazi.  a  1688  W.  CLACETT 
17  Sernr.  (1609)  330  Their  consciences  had  pulled  every  one 
of  them  for  it  at  certain  times.  1711  STEELE  Sftct.  No.  268 
F  2,  I  very  civilly  requested  him  to  remove  his  Hand,  for 
which  he  pulled  me  by  the  Nose.  1793  J.  WILLIAMS  Life 
La.  Barryuiore  79  Compelled  to  pull  him  by  the  tail. 

O.  To  pull  a  bell:  to  pull  the  bell-rope  or 
handle  in  order  to  ring  the  bell ;  so  to  pulla  punkali 
(i.  e.  its  rope). 

a  1815  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860)  II.  438  He  put  out  his 
hand  to  pull  the  beli.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs 
\.  25,  1  was  engaged  to  pull  a  punkah  in  the  house  of  an 
English  lawyer. 

d.  To  pull  (also  draw)  one's  leg:  see  LEO  j. 
To  pull  the  longbow:  see  I.ONO-BOW  2. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxx,  What  is  it  makes  him 
pull  the  long  bow  in  that  wondetful  manner?  tool  G. 
DOUGLAS  Ho.  w.  Grreu  Shutters  216  He  had  pulled  his  leg 
as  far  as  he  wanted  it.  1905  Athenxum  22  July  122/3  W« 
.  .suspect  that  some  Irish  harper  was  '  pulling  the  author's 
leg '  when  he  gave  it. 

e.  To  pull  the  strings,  wires  :  see  the  sbs. 

8.  To  draw,  drag,  or  haul  with  force  or  effort 
towards  oneself  (or  into  some  position  so  viewed 
or  pictured) ;  generally  with  an  adv.   or  phrase 
expressing   direction.      For  use  with  particular 
advbs.,  see  senses  20-31. 

a  1300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  60  A  caudion  he  let  fulle  Wi|> 
sebing  oile  vol  Inoul and  let  him  ber-Inne  pulle.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  Pi.  B.  n.  219  Tyl  pardoneres  haucd  pile  and  pulled 
hym  in-to  house.  01415  Cursor  M.  15837  (Trin.)  And  as 
bei  to  &  fro  him  pulde  :  his  body  was  stounde.  1561  Ckiid- 
Marriages  09  As  she  was  goynge  for  Turves  he . .  pullid  her 
to  bed  to  hym.  i«7  Htm  Hampshire  Prim.  Papers  (1867) 
I.  581,  I  did  with  much  difficulty  pull  Wiggins  off  the 
deputy  governor.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thrvtnott  Trap.  i. 
58  Holding  a  Handkerchief  about  their  neck  with  both 
hands  they  pull  it  sometimes  this  way,  and  sometimes  that 
way,  as  if  they  were  out  of  their  wils  with  Grief.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fairxxx,  He  placidly  pulled  his  nightcap 
over  his  ears.  1880 '  OUIDA'  Moths  I.  31  She  had  pulled  her 
blonde  petruqne  all  awry  in  her  vexation.  1808  ROWE,  etc. 
Rowing  (Badm.  Libr.)  26  The  oarsman  [will]  meet  his  oar. 
By  this  phrase  is  meant  that  he  will  pull  his  body  to  bis  oar 
at  last  instead  of  his  oar  to  his  body,  thus  very  considerably 
shortening  his  stroke. 

b.  To  pull  in  or  to  pieces,  etc.,  to  separate 
the  parts  of  (anything)  forcibly;  to  destroy, 
demolish ;  also  fig.  to  analyse  and  criticize  un- 
favourably ;  =  pick  to  pieces  (PICK  ».'  1 1 ).  To  pull 
an  old  house  on  one's  head:  see  HOUSE  rf.1  18. 
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i  ELYOT  Diet.,  Distraho..lo  plncke  or  pull  in  peces. 
.,,.  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Acts  xxiii.  10  The  Captaine,  fearing 
lest  Paul  should  haue  bene  pulled  in  p.eces  of  them,  com- 
manded the  soldiers  [etc.].  i«4«  C.  VEHNON  Consid. 
88  Wary  bow  they  pull  an  old  house  upon  their  owne  beads. 
1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  Ded.,  Public  Conversations,  where 
every  body  pulls  and  is  pulled  to  pieces.  1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  251  The  complexional  disposition  of  some  of  your 
guides  to  pull  every  thing  in  pieces.  1884  H.  bMART  from 
Post  to  Finish  xx,  But  what  cannot  one  pull  to  pieces? 
9  intr.  To  perform  the  action  of  pulling;  to 
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PULL. 


exert  drawing,  dragging,  or  tugging  force.    Often 
with  at  =  sense  7.     Alsoyf^. 
i,     E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  68  To  see  hem  pulle  in  be  plow 

^Jti^tof&^W&y* 

'  "  Than     pane     ""fk     «n«innn     im«» 


1  SKIDS  me  w*v*  «•  "*/  •""— i  L-*  —m—         .         • 

ship  would  stir.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  tfArt  I.  405 
The  "ever  at  which  it  [the  spring  of  a  watch]  pulls  is 
lengthened  as  it  grows  weaker.  1823  J..  NICHOLSON  Operat 
Mechanic  ,79  In  double-actrng  engines ;  the  P-ston-rod 


s. 

78  He  pi 


70  xie  pujicu,  UUL  \.\ju 

horse  that  pulls  well.  , 

b.  spec.  Of  a  horse :  To  strain  (esp.  habitually 
and  persistently)  against  the  bit. 

1791 '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Ann.  Horsem.  ix.  (1809)  106  My  horse, 
who  pulls  like  the  devil,  was  off  with  me  in  a  jrffey.    1840 


it  prudent  to  indulge  mm  in,  ne  is  oiici-^cu  u,  »  ""•"IL 
and  firm  use  of  the  bit.  1907  Cavalry  Training  (Gen.  Staff 
War  Office)  iii.  §  84  Many  horses  never  pull  unless  they  are 
going  beyond  a  certain  pace,  when.. they  get  so  excited 
that  they  pull  very  hard  or  run  away. 

c.  To  struggle,  wrestle ;  to  exert  oneself,  work 
hard.     Cf.  PULL  sb."-  3.  rare. 


been  pulling  away  at  the  Greek  play  and  trigonometry, 

d.  Phr.  Pull  devil,  pull  baiter  (-\parson],  Pull 
dog,  pull  cat,  an  incitement  to  effort  in  a  contest 
between  two  persons  or  parties  for  the  possession 
of    something;    hence    as    sb.    denoting    such   a 
struggle ;  also  attrib. 

The  origin  oSfnll  devil,  pull  baker,  is  unascertained. 

1792  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  Kien  Long  ii.  128 
That  most  important  contest  then  is  o'er;  Pull  Dev'l, 
pull  Parson,  will  be  seen  no  more.  [i8iS  SCOTT  Old  Mort. 
xxxviii,  Then  my  mither  and  her  quarrelled,  and  pu'ed  me 
twa  ways  at  anes,..like  Punch  and  the  Deevil  rugging 
about  the  Baker  at  the  fair.]  1828  ABERNETHY  Led.  Anat., 
Surf.,  etc.  276  It  is  such  a  regular  pull-baker  pull-devil 
concern,  it  is  quite  shocking.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  x, 
'Pull  devil,  pull  baker  !'ci  led  the  women.  1905  Westm. 
Gaz.  21  Mar.  2/1  In  practice  tariffs  are  determined  by  the 
pull-devil-pull-baker  principle.  1907  Daily  Chron.  22  Mar. 
3/4  It's  pull  dog,  pull  cat  wi'  man  and  woman,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  apple. 

e.  To  move,  go,  go  on,  or  proceed  by  pulling 
or  by  some  exertion  of  force ;  cf.  28  d. 

1877  M.  REYNOLDS  Locom.  Engine  Driving  i.  viii.  (ed.  5) 
131  The  guard  got  up  on  the  step  of  the  engine,  when  they 
pulled  gently  down  to  the  scene.  1851  KIPLING  Light  that 
Failed  (1900)  251  We'll  pull  out  of  this  place,  Bess,  and  get 
away  as  far  as  ever  we  can. 

flO.  trans.  To  take  away  forcibly  or  with 
difficulty ;  to  tear  off,  to  wrench  away.  Obs. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  7289  His  pray  [was]  fro  hyrn  puld,  & 
his  pepull  slayn.  1530  RASTELL  Bk.  Purgat.  m.  vii.  3  Than 
the  soule  [is]  immedyatly  pulled  and  separate  from  the . 
body  by  natural!  dethe.  1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  '  '7 
It  is  hyghe  tyme  to  pull  from  them  that  wycked  Mammon. 
1603  DEKKER  Grissil (Shaks.  Soc.)  10.  I,  that  have. .from 
my  father  Puli'd  more  than  he  could  spare.  1616  R.  C. 
Times'  Whistle  I.  322  Subtillie  devisd'e  only  for  private 
gaines,  Which  you  pull  from  the  simple  as  you  list.  1625 
BURGES  Pers.  Tithes  n  To  pull  the  poore  mans  bread  out 
of  his  belly, 

t  b.  Arith.  To  subtract.   Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  xiii  D  iv  b,  If  youhaue  made  two 
stations,  pull  the  lesse  Quotient  from  the  great.  1574 
BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  vii.  (1577)  30  You  must  pul  the 
heigth  of  the  Equinoctial!  from  the  Horizon. 

11.  Jig.  a.  To  draw  or  move  by  force  or  influ- 
ence other  than  physical ;  to  bring  forcibly  into  or 
out  of  some  state  or  condition.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10489  Parys  full  priuely  sho  pulled  into 
councell.  c  1483  H.  BARADOUN  in  Pol.  J\el.  $r  L.  Poems (1903) 
290  Anon  ther  is  some  obstacle  or  thyng  That  pullyth  me 
thens,  magreofmymight.  1589  Hay  any  ^0^(1844)71  To 
pull  the  pride  of  Gods  enemy  an  ase  lower.  1642  ROGERS 
Naaman  38  When  long-suffering  hath  spent  it  selfe  in  pulling 
them  to  repentance.  1676  DRYDEN  Aurengzebe  I.  i,  Thou 
should'st  have  puli'd  the  Secret  from  my  Breast,  Torn  out 
the  bearded  Steel  to  give  me  Rest  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv. 
349  Their  wrongs  and  blasphemies  ascend  the  sky,  And  pull 
descending  vengeance  from  on  high. 

ffo.  To  bring  or  draw  (evil,  calamity)  upon. 
Obs.  (superseded  by  DRAW  v.  31). 

1550  CROWLEY  Way  to  Wealth  Bivb,  Bi  pulling  vpon 
yourself  that  vengeaunce  of  God.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
i.  i.  I.  i.  (1651)  2  Crying  sins.. which  pull  these  several 
plagues,  .upon  our  heads.  1662  HIBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  333 
Sin  pulls  sickness  upon  us.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat.  333  To  pull  mischief  on  one's  pate. 

12.  To  take  a  draught  or  drink  of  (liquor) ;  to 
draw  or  suck  (a  draught  of  liquor)  into  the  mouth ; 
to  drink  from  (a  vessel) ;  also  pull  off.    Also  absol. 

[Perhaps  orig.  suggested  by  Du.,  LG.  pull-en,  EFris. 
pull-en  to  drink  (esp.  from  a  jug  or  bottle),  to  tipple,  f.  obs. 
Du.  pulle  (mod.ful),  LG.  pulle,  EFris.  pulle,  piil  a  jug, 
stone  bottle,  held  by  continental  etymologists  to  be  a  shorten- 
mg  of  WDu.ampulle  AMPUL;  but  evidently  viewed  in  Eng. 
as  a  sense  of  the  native  vb. :  cf.  PULL  sb.*  5.] 

143*  Libel  Eng.  Policy  v.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  169 
That  twoo  FHemmynges  togedere  wol  undertake,  .or  they 
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rise  onys,  to  drinke  a  barelle  fulle.of  gode  berlcyne  :  so  sore 
they  hale  and  pulle.  c  1450  COT.  Myst.  xiv.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
142  Syr,  in  good  ffeyth  oo  draught  I  pulle.  1598  Locr.ne 
li.  ii.  147  This  makes  us  work  for  company  lo  pu  1  the 
tankards  cheerfully.  1608  HEALEY  Discov.  New  World 
59  Now  so  many  stoopes  must  hee  pull  of,  or  else  hee  is 
held  an  vngratefull,  vnmannerly  fellow.  1751  R.  PALTOCK 
P.  Wilkins  xxviii.  (1883)  79/2,  I  set  a  bowl  of  punch  before 
them.. which  they  pulled  off  plentifully.  1820  J.  H.  REY- 
NOLDS  Fancy  22  Give  us  the  keg,  we'll  pull  a  little  Deady. 
b.  intr.  To  draw  or  suck  at  (a  pipe,  cigar,  etc.). 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xv,  Joe.. pulled  hard  at  his  pipe. 
1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  v,  He  sat  theie..and 
pulled  at  his  empty  pipe. 

13.  trans.  Uses  implying  an  adv.    fa.   -full 
down  (24)  (obs.}.    b.  =  pull  off  (26 1). 

a  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  ii.  i  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine 
Ea'res,  present  me  Death  on  the  Wheele.  a  1621  FLETCHER 
Isl.  Princess  n.  i,  Tie  pull  your  courage,  King.  £1*4- 
Wifefor  Month  v.  iii,  His  ranke  flesh  shall  be  pull  d  with 
daily  fasting.  1653  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  158 
These  last  fitts  of  discontent.. have  soe  pulled  the  yueene 
that  she  may  want  strength  to  see  another  sommer. 

b.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commiu.  II.  App.  64r  They  pull 
their  coats.  The  field  is  worked  row  by  row  and  hill 
by  hill. 

III.  In  technical  senses,  with  specific  objects 
expressed  or  understood. 

14.  trans.  Printing.   In  the  old  hand-press,  To 
draw  (the  bar  of  the  press)  towards  one,  so  as  to 
press  down  the  platen  upon  the  sheet  or  forme; 
also  intr.  or  absol.      Hence,   To  print  upon    (a 
sheet)  or  from  (a  forme)  in  this  way ;  to  make  or 
take  (an  impression,  proof,  or  copy)  by  printing ; 
to  print  off. 

a.  trans.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxiv.  r  7 
Then.. Running  in  the  Carriage,  [he]   Pulls  that  Sheet. 
Ibid.,  If  the   Impression  of  the  last  Pulled  Side,  stands 
within  the  Impiession  of   the    first    Pulled   Side.      1771 
LUCKOMDE  Hist.  Printing  336  He  lays  another  sheet., 
upon  the  Tympan-sheet . . ,  and  Pulls  these  two  sheets. 
Then  he.. turns  the  other  side  of  the   Register-Sheet., 
and  Pulls  upon  that  the  second  side  of  the  Register-sheet. 
laid.  357  The  Press-man . .  Pulls  the  Bar  towards  him.    1876 
TREVELYAN  Macaulay  (1880)  I.  172  The  sheets  had  been 
pulled.    1881  Times  4  Jan.  3/6  The  remainder  of  the  bitu- 
men film  is  removed  and  impressions  are  pulled  from  it  like 
any  other  etched  plate.    1882  J.  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Print. 
(1884)  418  One  of  them  pulls  or  works  the  [hand]  press.   1900 
Pall  Mall  Mag.  Oct.  179  A  few  copies  were  pulled  before 
the  disaster  occurred. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.   1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  I.  li,  He  ap- 
pointed them  to  pull  at  the  Presses  of  his  Printing-house, 
which  he  had  set  up.    1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing 
xxiv.  F  7  He.  .turns  down  the  Frisket  and  Tympan  on  the 
Form . . and  Pulls  as  before.    1771  LUCKOMBE  Hilt.  Printing 
365  His  Companion  that  Pulls. .casts  his  eye  upon  every 
single  sheet. 

15.  intr.  or  absol.  To  pull  an  oar  so  as  to  move 
a  boat ;  to  row ;  to  transport  or  convey  oneself  in 
a  boat ;  to  proceed  by  rowing. 

1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  n.  20  Come  along,  pull  away, 
Boys.  Now,  my  choice  Lads.  1697  DAMPIER  fay.  round 
World  (1699)  498  Pull  away,  an  expression  usual  among 
English  Seamen,  when  they  are  Rowing.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  ii.  ix.  230  They  exerted  their  utmost  strength  m 


on  a  summer's  noon  to  Godstow.  1907  GRIFFITH  JOHN 
Voice  fr.  China  xi.  222  We  pulled  out  and  anchored  in 
mid-stream. 

b.  trans.  To  pull  (an  oar  or  sculls) ;  hence,  to 
row,  to  propel  (a  boat)  by  rowing ;  to  transport 
or  convey  in  a  boat  by  rowing. 

To  pull  one's  weight,  to  row  with  effect  in  proportion  to 
one's  weight.  To  full  stroke :  see  STROKE  sb. 

1820  J.  H.  REYNOLDS  Fancy  (1906)  35  And  oft  on  Sundays, 
scorning  land, ..I've  pulled  a  girl,  with  blister'd  hand,  And 
bleeding  heart,  through  Chelsea  Reach !  1835  MARRYAT 
Jac.  Faitlif.  xxi,  You  know  old  deaf  Stapleton,  whose 
wherry  we  have  so  often  pulled  up  and  down  the  river ! 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xiv.  36  The  next  day  we  pulled 
the  agent  ashore.  1834  THACKERAY  Newcomes  xxx,  Lady 
Kew  still  pulls  stroke  oar  in  our  boat.  1865  DICKENS  Mat. 


e.  Of  a  boat :  («)  intr.  with  passive  sense :  To  be 
pulled  or  rowed,  (b)  trans,  to  pull  (so  many}  oars, 
to  be  fitted  for,  or  be  rowed  with  (so  many)  oars. 

1804  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1845)  V.  496  She  should 
be  fitted  so  as  to  pull  thirty-eight  sweeps  and  two  skulls. 
1805  J.  SMITH  in  Naval  Chron.  XV.  75  The  other  [boat], 
from  pulling  heavy,  not  being  able  to  get  up.  1829  Chron. 
in  Aim.  Reg.  127/1  She  pulls  six  oars.  1836  MARRYAT 
Midsh.  Easy  xiii,  The  boats  pulled  in  shore. 

16.  trans.  To  arrest  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Also,  to  make  a  raid  on  (a  gambling  house, 
etc.).  slang.  Cf.  pull  up  (31  d). 

1811  Lex.  Balatr.  s.  v.,  To  be  pulled ;  to  be  arrested  by  a 
police  officer,  c  iSix  in  Farmer  Musa  Pedestris  (1896)  77 
H« 


.  _ity.  '  Pulling  '  is  the  slang  f< 
the  instruments,  and  arresting  the  players  and  proprietors, 
1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  xxxiv,  He  pulled  me 
and  I  was  fined  two  pounds  by  the  beak. 

17.  Racing.  To  hold  in  or  check  (a  horse),  esp.  so 
as  to  cause  him  to  lose  in  a  race.  Also  absol.  In 
quot.  1906  fig.  to  check,  keep  back. 

c  1800  S.  CHIFNEY  in  H.  H.  Dixon  Pest  <J-  Paddock  v 
(1856)  84  The  phrase  at  Newmarket  is,  that  you  shoulc 
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pull  your  horse  to  ease  him  in  his  running. ..He  should  be 
•nticed  to  ease  himself  an  inch  at  a  time.  1861  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Good  for  TV.  xxviii,  If  you  were  there  [at  the 
Derby],  you'll  agree  with  me  that  Belphegor  was  pulled. 

1888  SIR  C.  RUSSELL  in   Times  26  June  4/4  If  jockeys 
pulled   horses    in   order   to  prevent  them  from   winning. 

1889  TaUet  6  July  11/2  Whether  a  jockey  rides  to  win  or 
las  been  bribed  to  pull.      1906  R.  KIPLING   in  Westm. 
Gaz.  20  Oct.  r6/i  Mypoint  is  that  the  books  were  'pulled  | 
simply  and  solely  because  they  were  not  sold  to  the  '  Times ' 
on  terms  which  would  have  enabled  the  '  Times    to  under- 
sell the  booksellers. 

18.  Cricket.  To  strike  (a  ball)  from  the  off  to 
the  leg  side ;  also  transf.  with  the  bowler  as  obj. 
So  in  Golf,  to  drive  a  ball  widely  to  the  left.  Also 
absol.  =  DRAW  v.  14. 

1884  Lillyivhiie's  Cricket  Ann.  122  His  tendency  to i  pull 
lost  him  his  wicket  more  than  once.  1892  Daily  News 
17  June  3/7  In  trying  to  pull  a  ball,  he  was  easily  caught 
at  mid-on.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  30  June  6/2  At  119  Briggs 
was  bowled  in  attempting  to  pull  Martin.  1897  RANIIT- 
SINHJI  Cricket  156  There  are  players  who  can  pull  with 
great  effect.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Aug.  3/1  Errors  of 
style  which  cause  you  to  top,  slice,  or  pull  your  strokes  [at 
golf].  1901  Scotsman  9  Sept.  4/7  At  the  fifth  Vardon 
pulled  his  second  under  a  fence. 

IV.  Phrases.  19.  a.  To  pull  a  face,  faces:  to 
draw  the  countenance  into  a  grimace,  to  distort  the 
features :  see  FACE  sb.  6  b  ;  to  pull  a  (sanctimonious, 
etc.')  face,  to  put  on  an  expression  of  the  specified 
kind  ;  to  pull  a  long  face :  see  LONG  a.1  i  c. 

1828  Ctaveu  Class,  (ed.  2),  Pull-faces,  to  distort  the  fea- 
tures. 01845  HOOD  T.  Trumpet  xxviii,  Just  suppose.. 
You  see  a  great  fellow  a-pulling  a  face.  —  Ode  to  hae 
Wilson  iv,  No  solemn  sanctimonious  face  I  pull.  1855 
THACKERAY  Rose  H  Rinf  vi,  The  Lord  Chancellor,  .pulled 
a  very  long  face  because  the  prince  could  not  be  got  to  study 
the  Paflagonian  laws.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  162 
Don't  pull  sucht  a  long  face. 

b.  To  pull  foot,  also  to  pull  it,  to  run  away,  to 
take  to  one's  heels ;  to  run  with  all  one's  might. 
See  FOOT  sb.  29.  colloq. 

1804  FESSENDEN  Yankee  Doodle  Poems  96  She  flew 
straight  out  of  sight  As  fast  as  she  could  pull  it.  1818  [see 
FOOT  sb.  29].  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xi.  (1842)  251 
The  whole  crew  pulled  foot  as  if  Old  Nick  had  held  them 
in  chase.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Pull/eeat.'  Thoo'l  hae  te 
pull  feeat  te  owertak'em.' 

c.  Other  phrases  mentioned  under  senses. 

full  caps,  wifs :  see  sense  2;  p.  a  crmv,  5 ;  p.  by  the  ear, 
the  nose,  etc.,  7  b ;  p.  a  finch,  6 ;  f.  on  one's  head,  8  b ;  /. 
one's  leg,  p.  the  long  bow,  7  d  ;  /.  in  or  to  fieces,  8  b  ;  p.  a 
pigeon,  a  plovtr,  6 ;  p.  for  prime,  3 ;  p.  the  strings,  the 
mires,  7  e  ;  A  one's  weight,  15  b. 
V.  With  adverbs. 

20.  Pull  about,    trans.  To  pull  from  side  to 
side,   this  way  and  that  way ;   colloq.    to   treat 
roughly,  unceremoniously,  or  as  a  subject  for  arbi- 
trary operations. 

17..  Cock  Robin's  Courtship,  In  came  the  Cuckoo.. 
He  caught  hold  of  Jenny,  and  pulled  her  about,  a  1825 
FORBY  Yoc.  E.  Anglia,  Piilling.time,  the  evening  of  the 
fair-day  when  the  wenches  are  pulled  about.  1855  MAC* 
MLW  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  230  More  than  three  years  before, 
they  had  pulled  him  about  and  called  him  Hatchetface. 
1865  W.  WHITE  E.  Eng.  II.  67  He's  hevin'  his  place  pull'd 
about.  1905  E.  F.  BENSON  Act  in  Backwater  xix,  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  dread,  it  is  being  pulled  about  by  a  profes- 
sional man  [i.e.  a  surgeon], 

21.  Pull  apart,  asunder,    trans.  To  separate 
by  pulling. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vm.  100  And  Pers,  for  puire  teone 
pollede  hit  a-sonder.  1345  Ei.vor  Diet,,  Distractio,  separa- 
cion,alienacion,orpullyngeaway,or  a  sunder  is6sCoorER 
Thesaurus,  Dislrahere  co/tzrentia,  to  pull  a  sunder  or 
sepeiate  thyngs  ioyned.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  v. 
(1813)  68  Either  carefully  pulled,  or  cut  asunder  with  a 
sharp  instrument ;  as  the  case  may  require. 

22.  Pull  away.  a.  trans.  To  pluck  or  snatch 
away  ;  to  withdraw  or  remove  by  force. 

t  Pull  away  the  shoulder,  to  turn  away,  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  185  pe  grave  i-pulled 
away,  he  spak  to  seint  Culhbert.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas 
iv.  vi.  (1554)  104  Whan  he  gan  away  the  mantel  pul.  £1440 
Pallad.  on  Huso.  iv.  152  Pulle  euery  blacke  away  that  thou 
may  fynde.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  290  The  Azampglans, 
tribute  children,.. are  collected  from  among  the  Christians, 
from  whom,  .they  are  pulled  away  yeerely  perforce.  1611 
BIBLE  Zech.  vii.  ii  They  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled 
away  the  shoulder.  1681  FLAVEL  Mtth.  Grace  ix.  187  If 
men . .  pull  away  the  shoulder  fiom  you,  and  will  not  be  con- 
cerned about  your  troubles. 

b.  intr.  (Cf.  15  and  AWAY  7.) 

23.  Pull  back.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  BACK 
adv.    b.  trans.  To  draw  or  keep  back  (in  space 
or  in  progress),    c.  To  date  further  back.    fd.  To 
subtract,     t  e.  To  remove,  withdraw. 

1559  BP.  SCOT  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1769)  I.  App.  vii.  12 
Ther  be  two  thinges  that  do. .as  it  were,  pull  mehackefrom 
speaking.  1574  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  xix.  (i577>  51 
You  must  pull  backe  so  much  from  the  poynt  that  the  shippe 
hath  sayled  by,  as  the  heygth  of  the  pole  doth  shewe  vnto 
you.  1610  WILLET  Hexapla  Dan.  298  Then  must  the 
beginning  of  Cyrus  raigne  be  pulled  back  an  ii.  yeares. 
1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  217  The  cause  must  be  pull 
back  by  opening  the  Liver  Vein.  1701  STANHOPE  tr. 
Augustine's  Medit.  ii.  6  The  wickedness  of  my  own  heart 
dismays  and  pulls  me  back.  Mod.  He  caught  cold  on  the 
way  home,  which  has  pulled  him  back  considerably. 

24.  Pull  down.     a.    See   simple   senses    and 
DOWN  adv. 

[1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  73,  I  prayed  pieres  to  pulle 
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adown  an  apple.)  1530  PAI.SGR.  669/1  Pull  hym  downe 
out  of  the  tre.  1693  J  KNWARUS  Perfect.  Script.  554  That 
temporal  punishment  which  the  Corinthians  pull'd  down 
upon  their  heads.  1861  DICKENS  6V.  Expect-  xlvi,  He 
should  pull  down  the  blind. 

b.  trans.  To  demolish,  lay  in  ruins,  destroy  (a 
building). 

1513  in  G.  P.  Scrope  Castle  Combe  (1852)  391  note,  Saynd 
bye  wold  polle  don  the  tyllys  of  my  hos.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Slfidane's  Conttn.  219  The  house  should  be  pulled  downe. 
1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Luke  xii.  18, 1  wit  pul  downe  my  barnes, 
and  buylde  greater.  1677  Proi'idcnce  Rec.  (1895)  VIII.  16 
Such  as  haue  set  vp  fences  in  ye  Common.. the  Councell 
shall  cause  them  to  be  pulled  downe.  1712  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.S.)  III.  294  This  Day  they  began  to  pull  down  the 
Printing  House  by  the  Theater.  1891  Law  Rep.,  Weekly 
Notes  78/3  Desirous  of  pulling  the  house  down  and  building 
a  new  one  on  its  site. 

O.  To  seize  and  bring  to  the  ground ;  to  over- 
come (a  hunted  animal). 

1700  STEELE  Taller  No.  76  f  i  The  last  Stag  that  was 
pull'd  down.  1886  HAWLEY  SMART  Outsider  i,  You  weren't 
within  half  a  field  of  the  fair  unknown  when  they  pulled 
the  fox  down. 

d.  To  lower  or  depress  in  health,  spirits,  size, 
strength,   value,   etc. ;   also,  to   '  bring  low ',  to 
humble,  humiliate,     f  To  pull  down  a  side  »=  to 
pluck  down  a  side  :  see  PLUCK  v.  3  b. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  fs.  xxxv.  vi,  I  did  pull  down  my  self,  fast, 
ing  for  such.  1607  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comin.  53/2  They 
haue  two  tons  of  sassafras,  which  if  thrown  on  the  market . . 
will  pull  down  the  price  for  a  long  time.  1636  MASSINGEK 
Gt.  Dk.  Florence  iv.  ii,  If  I  hold  your  caru,  I  shall  pull 
down  the  side,  I  am  not  good  at  the  game.  1743  BLAIR 
Grave  360  A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease.  1822  COBBETT  Weekly  Reg.  9  Mar. 
600  Paper-money  pulls  down  the  value  of  gold.  1890 
Spectator  33  Aug.,  l'o  pull  down  the  average. 

e.  To  depose  or  dethrone  (a  sovereign)  violently ; 
to  overthrow  (a  government)  by  force. 

1828  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hallajn  (1872)  71  In  such  times  a 
sovereign  like  Louis  the  Fifteenth . .  would  have  been  pulled 
down  before  his  misgovernment  had  lasted  for  a  month. 
1855  —  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  442  One  at  least  of  the  Apostles 
appears  to  have  lived  to  see  four  Emperors  pulled  down  in 
little  more  than  a  year.  Ibid,  xviii.  IV.  163  That  the 
author,  .wished  to  pull  down  the  existing  government  there 
could  be  little  doubt. 

25.  Pull  in.   a.  See  simple  senses  and  IN*  adv. 
To  pull  in  one's  horns :  see  HORN  sb.  5  b. 

t  b.  trans.  To  get  into  one's  possession.  Obs,  rare. 

1529  S.  FISH  Supplic.  Beggers  (1871)  2  Whate  money  pull 
they  yn  by  probates  of  testamentes. 

t  O.  To  withdraw  from  use  or  view.   Obs. 

1549  CHEKE  Hurt^  Sedit.  (1641)  5  You  say,  pull  in  the 
Scriptures,  for  we  will  haue  no  knowledge  of  Christ.  1622 
FLETCHER  Sea  Voy.  in.  i,  All  my  spirits.  .Pull  in  their 
powers,  and  give  me  up  to  destiny. 

d.  To  rein  in  (one's  horse) ;  hence  fig.  Also 
intr,  or  absol.  To  check  or  bring  oneself  to  a  slop 
in  any  course. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  y.  42,  I  pull  in  Resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th*  Equiuocatioii  of  the  Fiend.  1780  T.  TWINING 
in  Recreat.  it  Stud.  (1882)  78,  I  must  pull  in,  or  my  letter 
will  never  end.  1791  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  o,  I  pull  in 
pretty  sharply,  and  slowly  descend.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD 
Love  agst.  World  n  Let  us  pull  in  a  little,  and  take  it 
quietly. 

26.  Pull  off.    a.  See  simple  senses  and  OFF  adv. 
To  pull  off  one's  hat,  etc.,  to  uncover  the  head  in 
salutation  or  reverence. 

c  looo  [see  sense  i).  c  1450  Jlf.  E.  Mcd,  Bk.  (Heinrich)  92 
Pul  of  be  croppes,  and  clippe  hem  wyb  a  peyre  sheris  on 
smale  peces.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  157  Thow  plukkis  the 
pultre,  and  scho  pullis  off  the  pennis.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  it.  (1625)  83  Pull  off  my  bootes  and  spurres.  1673 
[R.  LEIGH]  Traiisp.  Reh.  82  Every  man  has  not  the  good 
fortune . .  to  pull  off  his  hatt  and  make  a  leg  with  an  air. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  iv.  57,  I  pulled  off  my  clothes. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  259  Carefully  and 
slowly  pull  off  the  petals.  1834  L.  RITCHIE /r<i«</.  bySciiuip 
They  pulled  off  their  hats  to  one  another  with  great  civility. 

b.  Musketry.  To  pull  off,  to  pull  the  trigger 
so  as  to  deflect  the  shot  from  its  true  aim. 

C.  Sporting.  To  win  (a  prize  or  contest) ;  hence 
(slang)  to  secure  (some  benefit) ;  to  succeed  in 
gaining  or  effecting  (something). 

1870  Figaro  9  Nov.  5/1  These  sweepstakes,  in  which  the 
commissioners  are  always  to  '  pull  off1  the  money.  1883 
MRS.  E.  KENNARD  Rig/it  Sort  v,  Now  and  again..  Jack 
Clinker  managed  to  pull  off  some  '  good  thing '  on  the  turf. 
1887  BLACK  SabinaZembra  126  We  haven't  pulled  it  off  this 
time,  mother.  ioo>  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  44 
'  I've  got  a  fine  thing  for  you,  if  you  can  pull  it  off  ! 

27.  Pull  on.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  Ox  adv. 
tb.  trans.  To  induce,  promote,  cause ;  to  pull  on 
wine,  to  provoke  thirst.   Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  vi.  vi.  Age,  pul'd  on  with  paines,  all 
freshness  fretteth.  1591  NASKE  P.  Penilcsse  G  iij.  To  haue 
some  shooing  home  to  pull  on  your  wine,  as  a  rasher  of  the 
coles,  or  a  redde  herring.  1609  TOURNEUR  Fun.  Poem  Sir 
F.  Vere  282  Punishments  that  justly  pull  On  death.  1657 
R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  37  For  a  whetstone,  to  pull  on  a  cup 
of  wine,  we  have  dryed  Neats  tongues.  1670  DRVDEN  2»rf 
Ft.  Cony.  Granada  IV.  iii,  That  crime  thou  knowest ..  Shall 
an  unknown  and  greater  crime  pull  on.  1814  SCOTT  Wax. 
Ix,  Boots  pulled  on  without  stockings.  1894  DOYLE  Mem. 
S.  Holmes  i.  7  He  pulled  on  his  large  macintosh. 

28.  Pull  out.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  OUT  adv. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1914  Yf  bat  tre  war  tite  pulled 

oute..with  al  be  rotes  aboute.  a  1400-50  Alexander 938 
He  prekis  in-to  be  palais  to  pull  out  be  quene.  s&6  TIN. 
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DALE  Luke  xiv.  5  Whiche  of  you  shall  haue  an  asse,  or  an 
oxe,  fallen  into  a  pitt,  and  will  nott  straight  wave  pull  him 
out  on  the  saboth  daye  ?  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  II,  iv.  vii.  19 
We  are  like  to  haue  biting  Statutes  Vnles.se  his  teeth  be 
pull'd  out.  1641  J.  EATON  Honey*.  Free  Justtf.  206  The 
Dogge..will  presently  flic  in  ones  face,  and  bee  ready  if  he 
can  to  pull  out  ones  throat.  1711  HEAHNE  Collect.  10  Mar. 
III.  133  He  pull'd  out  a  pen-knife  &  stabb'd  Mr.  Harley. 
1741  P.  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.  Art  Poetry  626  He  fell  in  on 
purpose,  and.  .Will  hardly  thank  you  if  you  pull  him  out. 

f  b.  trans.  To  draw  the  lining  out  through  slashes 
in  (a  sleeve  or  garment)  so  as  to  display  it.  Const. 
with,  usually  in  the  pa.  pple.  See  PULLER  i, 
PULLING  vol.  sb.  4.  Obs. 

IS53  '"  }•  C.  Jeaffreson  Middlesex  County  Rec.  (1886)  1. 
14  L  num  par  calligarum  de  panno  laneo  pulled  oute  with 
sarsenett.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q,  Elit.  (1908)  38 
Undersleves  of  playne  yellowe  clothe  of  gowlde  pulled  outc 
under  the  armes  with  greene  golde sarsenet,  a  1603  Q.  Eliz. 
Wardr.  in  Leisure  Ho.  (1884)  677/2  A  pair  of  sleeves  of 
gold,  pulled  out  with  lawn. 

fo.  To  extend  in  length  ;  to  draw  (a  line),  rare. 

1571  DIGGKS  Pfintotn.  i.  xxxv.  Lij,  Pull  out  from  the 
centre  a  right  line  to  the  like  number  of  degrees. 

d.  absol.  or  intr.  Of  a  locomotive  engine  or 
train  :  To  move  out  of  a  station  ;  to  draw  out ; 
hence,  of  a  person  :  To  go  away,  take  one's 
departure;  cf.  ge;  to  row  out:  see  15.  Also,  to 
withdraw  from  an  undertaking,  to  'get  out". 
Chiefly  U.  S. 

1884  Missouri  Republican  24  Feb.  (Farmer  Amer.),  He 
knows  that  if  he  keeps  his  money  in  the.. business.. he  will 
lose  it  all,  and  so  he  has  pulled  out.  1887  F.  FRANCIS 
Saddle  «y  Mocassin  viii.  146  For  a  minute  or  two  they  stood 
looking  at  one  another,  and  then  Doc '  pulled  out '.  1891  C. 
ROBERTS  A  drift  A  itter.  18  The  train  that  was  to  take  me  on . . 
was  nearly  ready  to '  pull  out ',  as  the  phrase  goes  in  America. 

29.  Full  through. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  THROUGH  adv. 

b.  trans.  To  get  (a  person)  through  a  difficult, 
dangerous,  or  critical  condition  or  situation;    to 
bring  (a  thing)  to  a  successful  issue ;  to  accomplish. 

1856  READE  Never  too  late  \\,  Youth  and  a  sound  constitu- 
tion began  to  pull  him  through.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomtn. 
Trav.  viii,  *  We  shall  pull  him  through,  please  God  ',  said 
the  Doctor.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  3/2  The  work.,  is 
now  in  good  hands,  and  will  be  pulled  through. 

O.  intr.  (?for  rejl.)  To  get  through  sickness, 
a  trial,  or  an  undertaking  with  effort  or  difficulty  ; 
to  succeed  in  accomplishing  or  enduring  something 
difficult  or  severe.  Also  with  through  prep. 

1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxxvii,  Bless  your  heart, ..  I  shall 
be  all  right.  I  shall  pull  through,  my  dear.  1856  READE 
Never  too  late  .\v,  You  pulled  through  it,  and  so  will  he. 
1879  E.  K.  BATES  Egypt.  Bonds  I.  x.  233  She  is  very  ill. . 
but  she  may  pull  through  after  all.  1885  Boston  (Mass.) 
Jrnt.  i  June  2/3  He  is  likely  to  pull  through  and  pay  a 
hundred  cents  on  a  dollar.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed 
172,  1  must  pull  through  the  business  alone. 

30.  Pull  together. 

a.  trans.  See  sense  8  and  TOGETHER. 

A  rider  is  said  to '  pull  his  horse  together  ',  when,  by  means 
of  his  legs  and  his  reins,  he  makes  it '  collect '  or  gather  itself 
together. 

b.  To  pull  oneself  together :  to  gather  with  an 
effort  one  s  faculties  or  energies ;  to  rouse  or  recover 
oneself;  to  rally. 

1871  Punch  29  June  269/1  The  process  of  pulling  myself 
together  and  picking  myself  up.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE 
Celia's  Arb.  xiii,  I  realized  this  in  a  moment,  and  pulled 
myself  together  with  an  effort.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw. 
III.  xcvi.  349  It  [the  Republic]  can  pull  itself  together  in 
moments  of  danger. 

o.  intr.  To  act  in  unison ;  to  work  in  harmony ; 
to  co-operate ;  also,  to  agree,  '  get  on '  together. 

1799  Hist.  \nAnn.Rtg.  303/1  In  the  marine  language  of  ad* 
miraf  Mitchel,  they  pulled  heartily  together.  1805  WORDSW. 
Waggoner  i.  133  Ye  pulled  together  with  one  mind.  1830 
MARRYAT  Kings  Oiun  xiii,  It  was  a  ship's  company  which 
fulled  every  way,  as  the  saying  is,  when  there  was  nothing 
to  demand  union:  but  let. .danger  appear,  .then  they  an 
pulled  together.  1884  SIR  R.  BAGGALLAY  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  14  June  467/2  where  tenants  for  life  and  trustees  did 
not  pull  together,  sales  could  not  in  such  cases  be  effected. 

31.  Pull  up.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  UP  adv. 
c  1400  Destr.    Troy  10858  And  pull  vp  a  port,  let  horn 

passe  furthe.  1451  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  (E.^E.T.  S.)  13 
pat  same  nyth  pel  pulled  up  sail  &  stole  be  schip  from  hir. 
1488  Nottingliam  Rec.  III.  268  To  pulhope  pylys  that  was 
dryuen  downe  with  flodys.  1766  G.  WILLIAMS  Let.  in  G. 
Selwyn  It  Contemp.  (1843)  II.  42  After  he  has  pulled  up  his 
stockings.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl,  II.  xxvi.  364  One  by 
one  we  pulled  up  the  boats. 

b.  To  drag  out  of  the  ground,  or  from  where  it 
is  rooted  or  set,  with  the  object  of  removal  or 
destruction  ;  to  root  out,  demolish. 

138*  WYCLIF  Jer.  \.  10,  I  haue  set  thee  to  dai  vp..that 
thou  pulle  vp,  and  destroy,  and  springe  abrod,  and  waste. 
1484  CAXTOH  Fables  of  &sop  I.  xx,  Whanne  the  flaxe 
was  growen  and  pulled  vp.  1532  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  18 
The  said  fishgarthes,  piles,  stakes,,  .and  other  engines., 
to  be  auoyded,  and  pulled  vp.  1668  Plymouth  Col.  Sec. 
(1857)  VII.  143  Molesting  him. .in  pulling  vp  his  fence. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  1 12  The  weeds  them, 
selves  must  be  pulled  up  by  the  root.  1860  BARTLrrrZJirf. 
A  nier.  348  The  allusion  is  to  pulling  up  the  stakes  of  a  tent. 

f  c.  To  lift  up,  raise  with  an  effort.  To  pull  up 
one's  head,  pull  oneself  up,  to  assume  an  erect 
attitude.  Also,  to  pluck  up,  rouse  up  (one's  heart, 
spirits,  courage).  Obs. 


PULL-. 

1300  COWER  Con/.  I.  310  With  that  he  pullelh  up  hit  bed 
Ana  made  riht  a  glad  visage,  a  1400-50  Alexander  2074 
pan  pullis  him  vp  be  prouue  kyng.  c  1430  Freemasonry 
606  Into  the  churche  when  thou  dost  gon,  Pulle  uppe  thy 
herte  to  Crist,  anon.  1460  I.ybeaus  Disc.  1178  Up  he 
pulledc  bys  herte.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  /re/,  in  Ilolin- 
sked  II.  161/3  Now  they  pull  vp  their  spirits.  1633  Hr. 
HALL  Hard  Texts,  Joel  iii.  10  Let  those  that  are  wealce  and 
fearefull  pull  up  their  spirits.  1737  WHISTOM  Josephus, 
Hist,  i  v.  vi.  |  i  The  people . .  pulled  up  their  courage  for 
a  while. 

d.  To  cause  to  stop  ;  to  stop  ;  to  arrest,  to  appre- 
hend ;  esf.  to  apprehend  and  take  before  a  magis- 
trate; hence,  to  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke. 

1613  in  Crt.  \  Times  "Jos.  t  (1648)  II.  393  A  man,  thinking 
nothing,  pulled  up  his  coach,  and  so  made  the  horse  start 
a  little.  1800  in  Spirit  Pub.  jfrnls.  IV.  354  A  few  evenings 
dince  I  had  pulled  him  up  on  Hounslow  Heath.  i8is  J.  H, 
VAUX  Hash  Diet.,  Pull  <x  puU  up,  to  accost;  stop;  appre- 
hend ;  or  take  into  custody ;  as  to  pull  up  a  Jack,  is  to  slop 
a  post-chaise  on  the  highway.  1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT 
Enf.  Spy  I.  170  He  was  next  day  pulled  up  before  the  big 
wigs.  1836-9  DICKENS  St.  Bo*,  Last  Cab-driver,  [He] 
avowed  his  unalterable  determination  to  '  pull  up '  the  cab* 
man  in  the  morning.  1864  M.  CREIGKTON  Let.  34  Aug.  in 
Life  ff  Lett.  (1904)  I.  i.  12  Fellows  won't  stand  being  pulled 
up  for  breaking  one  school  rule,  when  they  know  you  break 
another.  1884  J.  HALLGfcr.  Home  119!!  isdimcult.  .before 
the  company,  to  '  pull  up  '  a  boy,  or  to  lecture  a  girl. 

e.  To  tighten  (reins)  by  drawing  them  towards 
oneself;  to  bring  (a  horse)  to  a  standstill  by  doing 
this;   also  trans/,   to  check  (a  person)   in   any 
course  of  action,  esp.  a  bad  course. 

1787  '  G.  GAMBADO'  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  35  Of  course 
you  drop  the  reins  entirely  on  that  side,  and  pull  them  up 
sharp,  with  both  hands,  on  the  other.  1827  DISRAELI  Viv. 
Grey  vi.  i,  Two  horsemen  pulled  up  their  steeds  beneath 
a  wide  oak.  1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  x.  395 
Socrates  is  at  once  pulled  up  if  be  whispers.  1892  ZANG- 
WILL  Bow  Mystery  169  Well,  I'll  go  slower  ;  but  pull  me  up 
if  1  forget  to  keep  the  brake  on. 

f.  absol.  Of  a  driver,  etc. :  To  bring  a  horse  or 
vehicle  to  a  stop ;  also,  of  a  horse  or  vehicle  :  To 
stop,  come  to  a  standstill. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  t,  W.  Iv,  The  coachman 
pulled  up.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxii,  He 
pulled  up  at  an  inn.  1869  TOZF.R  Higkl.  Turkey  I.  314 
[The  horse]  took  fright,  and  galloped  off. ..After  he  had 
gone  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  he  pulled  up,  and  one 
of  the  men  was  sent  to  secure  him.  1874  BURNAND  My 
Time  x.  86  A  carriage  pulled  up.  .close  by  the  bridge. 

g.  reft,  and  intr.  for  re/I.     To  check  or   stop 
oneself  in  any  course  of  action. 

1808  E.  S.  BARRETT  Miss-led  General  42  He  pulled  up 
now,  surely? — No^-played  upon  tick.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
/frown  at  Oxf.  xliii,  He  pulled  himself  up  short,  in  the  fear 
lest  he  were  going  again  to  be  false.  1883  Lo.  RANDOLPH 
CHUBCHILL ifik  Ldinb.  20  Dec.,  It  is  time,  and  high  time, 
to  pull  up.  Concede  nothing  more  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

h.  intr.  To  advance  one's  position  in  a  race  or 
other  contest. 

1893  Outing  (VS.)  XXII.  155/1  At  forty  yards  Harding 
invariably  led  by  a  yard  or  more,  but  from  this  onward 
Cary  pulled  up,  passing  him  at  about  sixty  yards. 

Full-,  the  stem  of  PULL  v.  (or  PCLL  sb.'*)  in 
comb. 

L  With  advbs.,  forming  sbs.  or  adjs.,  as  pull- 
away,  -in,  -off,  -out,  -over,  -through,  -to,  -up,  (a.) 
sb.  the  act  of  pulling  in  the  direction  specified ; 
(b)  adj.  that  pulls  or  is  pulled  in  the  direction 
specified  ;  also  pull-off  (of  a  gun)  —  PULL  s6.~  2  d ; 
pull-out,  withdrawal  from  an  undertaking  or 
affair;  pull-through:  seequot.  1891;  pull-to,  (a) 
in  Weaving,  *=  lay-cap  (see  LAY  st.*  I  b) ;  (i)  see 
quot.  1 899.  Also  PULL-BACK,  -DOWN,  -OVKB,  -DP,  q.v. 

1899  MARY  KINCSLEY  W,  Africa  App.  1. 446  Turning  with 
an  appealing  look  to  the  trader,  he  points  out  the  bareness 
of  the  royal  *pull-away  boys.  1906  Westm.  Gas.  20  July 
4/2  Then  there  is  the  "pull-in  [of  the  fish],  the  flash  of  the 
brilliant  bit  of  rainbow  leaping  its  life  out  on  the  deck. 
1859  Musketry  [nstr.  17  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  by 
loosening  the  sear  or  any  other  pin  an  easier  or  lighter 
•pull  oflis  obtained.  1902  Daily  CHron.  33  Dec.  3/5  A  fine 
copy  of  Charles  Lamb's  'Beauty  and  the  Beast ' ; . .  encjosed 
in  a  specially-printcd  paper  pull-off  case,  on  which  is  printed 
the  title-page.  1904  westm.  Gas.  9  Dec.  7/2  The  Com- 
mittee, .were  also  agreed  as  to  the  drag  pull-off  recommended 
(for  the  rifle).  181$  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  II. 
139  Something  good  for  the  *pull  out.  1881  Daily  A'eu-s 
4  Aug.  5/2  First  the  box  with  a  lid,  then  the  cupboard  with  a 
door,  then  the  perfected  'pull-out '  drawer.  1891  Pall  .I/a// 
G.  3  Feb.  3/3  Orders  have  been  issued  that  a  *  *  pull-through ' 
is  always  to  be  used  in  future,  this  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
stout  gimp  or  similar  material  with  which  the  tow  or  rag 
for  clearing  the  barrel  is  pulled  through  from  breech  to 
muzzle.  How  long  will  this  '  pull  through '  last  on  service  f 
1906  Blackui.  Mag.  Apr.  533/3  Running  a  pull-through 
down  the  barrel  of  his  rifle.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
•Pull-to  (Weaving),  the  upper  part  of  the  lay,  lathe,  or 
batten,  which  b  used  to  beat  up  the  weft.  Also  called  the 
lay-cap.  1899  H.  C.  HART  in  Phil.  Soc.  Trtua.  n  The 
weed  is  dragged  in  to  the  beach  as  it  floats  near  with  a 
pull-to,  a  very  long-handled,  two-pronged  fork  with  bent  or 
hooked  tines. 

2.  With  sbs.  :  used  attrib.  in  sense  '  used  by, 
for,  or  in  pulling',  -  PULLING  vbl.  sb.  5  ;  as/«//- 
Knt,  -rod,  -trigger;  also  pull-bell,  a  bell  rung  by 
a  cord,  as  distinct  from  a  handbell ;  pull-boat, 
a  boat  that  is  propelled  by  pulling  a  rope ;  pull- 
cook,  a  tap  worked  by  pulling  a  handle  or  lever 
(Knight  Viet.  Mech.  1875) ;  pull-orow,  f 
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PULLABLE. 

crow  a.,  for  pulling  crows  :  cf.  POLL  v.  5;  pull- 
devil,  a  bundle  offish-hooks  fastened  back  to  back, 
to  be  jerked  through  a  shoal  of  fish  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890)  ;  pull-drive,  pull-stroke,  =  POLL  sv.*  2  f  ; 
pull-iron,  (a)  in  a  horse-drawn  car,  the  iron  tongue 
by  which  the  swingletree  is  attached  to  the  car  ;  C*J 
in  a  railway  car,  a  bolt  or  lug  to  which  the  chain 
of  a  draught  horse  may  be  attached  (Cent.  Diet.}-, 
pull-piece,  a  string  or  wire  by  which  a  clock 
may  be  made  to  strike  at  will  ;  pull-tail,  pull-tow 
(dial.):  see  quots. 

i«2  Inv.  Cli.  Goods  (Surtees  No.  97)  53  One  litle  "puyll  bell. 
1883  G.  H.  BOUCIITON  in  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  172/2  It  is  a 
treat  to  see  a  powerful  young  Dutchwoman  handle  a  rope  on 
a  *pull-boat.  1905  A  thenxum  18  Nov.  383/2  Like  the  hook- 
stroke  and  the  *pull-drive,  it  is  well  illustrated  here.  1907 
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of  a  street-car  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  car.  1878  M. 
BBOWNE  Pract.  Taxidermy  ii.  25  There  are  .  .two  unattached 
cords  of  some  strength,  called  the  *pull  line  and  the  forked 
line,  which  latter  is  attached,  .to  the  two  staves  nearest  the 
bird  catcher  at  the  intersection  of  the  top  line.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  *  Pull-piece  (Horology),  the  wire  or  string..  by 
pulling  which  the  clock  is  made  to  strike.  1903  Motor. 
Ann.  296  Look  for  stretch  in  the  "pull-rods,  and  wear  off 
the  braking  surfaces.  1904  Daily  Chron.  25  Aug.  7/3 
Trott  was  run  out  through  running  a  doubtful  one  off  a 
*pull  stroke  of  his  paitner  s  that  soared,  only  to  be  dropped 
by  Blythe.  1801  T.  HARDY  Tess  xliii,  She..  reclined  on 
a  heap  of  *pull-tails—  the  refuse  after  the  straight  straw 
had  been  drawn—  thrown  up  at  the  further  side  of  the  barn. 
01825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  *  Pull-to™,  full-tow-knots, 
the  coarse  and  knotty  parts  of  the  tow,  which  are  carefully 
pulled  out  and  thrown  aside,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  spun  into 
yarn.  1893  Daily  News  17  July  2/1  The  range  officers 
began  testing  the  'pull  triggers  for  all  who  had  made  scores 
of  86  and  upwards. 

Pullable  (pu'lab'l),  a.  [f.  POLL  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  pulled. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Apr.  1/2  If  he  and  his  rivals  were 
wooden  crocks  sent  round  by  '  pullable  '  machinery. 

||  Pu-llaoe,  -ase.  Obs.  rare~1.  [app.  an  erron. 
variant  of  POLLEY  (perh.  founded  on  the  y\.pulleis, 
influenced  by  windas,  windlass).']  A  pulley. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  107/2  Pullases,  turning  things 
on  the  top  of  the  [weaving]  Frame,  by  which  with  the  help 
of  the  tradles  the  Spring-staves  are  raised  up  and  down. 
Ibid,  xviii.  (Roxb.)  130/2  Drawing  it  [a  battering  raml 
higher  or  letting  it  lower,  by  means  of  chaines  and  pullaces 
as  it  hung  in  it[sj  carriage. 

tPullai-le,  -ayle.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4 
polyle,  5  -aile,  -ayl(e,  -ayll(e,  -eyl,  6  polell.  /3. 

5  pullaylle,  -aille,  -aile,  -ayle.    [a.  OF.  polaille 
(ijth  c.  in  Godef.),  poulaille,  f.  ppule  chicken, 
fowl  (see  POLL  sb?)  +  -aille,  collective  suffix  :—  L. 
-alia  :  cf.  Pr.  pottayllia,  It.  pollaglia.']     Poultry. 

a.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  57  My  polyle  bat  is  penne-fed 

6  partrykes  bobe.    c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  979 
(MS.  R.)  The  kyte,  That  me  byieve  wolde  my  polaile  \v.r. 
pullaille].    c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  158  The 
sleihty  fox  smal  polayl  doth  oppresse.     1481  CAXTON  Rey- 
nard xii.  (Arb.)  29  How  goo  your  eyen  so  after  the  poleyl? 
1527  ANDREW   Briuiswyfte's   Distyll.    Waters    I  j  b,   The 
inwarde  yelowe  skynne  of  mawes  of  the  polelL 

&.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7045  With  caleweys,  or  with  pul- 
laille, With  coninges,  or  with  fyn  vitaille.  1481  BOTONER 
Tulle  on  Old  Age  (Caxton)  F  iv,  Crete  habondaunce  .  .  of 
..hennys  capons  and  of  othir  pullaile.  21483  Liber  Niger 
in  House/i.  Ord.  (1790)  17  The  diverse  kindes  of  pullayle, 
conyes,  wild  fowl  &  tame. 

•(•  Pullan,  var.  of  POLAINE,  a  kind  of  sail-cloth. 

1508  Ace.  Ld.  High.  Treas.  Scot.  IV,  46  Item,  for  vjm  jc 
xl  fut  of  sarris  pullan  and  plank  to  the  said  schip  and  xiiij 
pece  of  barrotis  ;  ilk  fut  xii  deneris. 

Pullane,  Sc.  var.  of  POLAYN  Obs.,  knee-armour. 

Pullao,  variant  of  PILAU. 

t  Pulla'riaii,  <'.  Obs.  rare~"^.  [f.  \^.  pullari-us 
(f.  pull-us  young  animal,  chicken  :  see  POLL  sb?) 
+  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  chickens  or  fowls  (in 
quot.  the  sacred  chickens  used  for  divination). 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  330  Papyrius  Cursor  oppugning 
Aquilonia,  the  pullarian  auspicator. 

Pullastrme  (pularstrsin),  a.  Ornith,  [f.  Zool. 
L.  pullastrss,  pi.  of  L.  pullastra  young  hen,  pullet 
(f.  pullus  :  see  prec.  and  -ASTEB)  +  -INE  i.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Pullastrse,  a  group  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  comprising  the  Curassows,  Mound-builders, 
and  Pigeons  (Lilljeborg  1866). 

As  proposed  by  Sundevall,  1836,  Pullastry  included  the 
Curassows,  Lyre-bird,  Plantain-eaters,  and  Pigeons. 

1875  COPE  Check-list  N.  Amer.  Batrachia  56  Struthious, 
Pullastrine,  and  Clamatorial  Birds.  1887  —  Orig.  Fittest 
I.  ii.  114  The  Pullastrine  birds  are  a  generalized  group. 

So  Pulla'striform  a.,  having  the  pullastrine 
form  ;  resembling  the  Pullastrse. 

1887  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  i.  ii.  122  Inferior  in  possessing.. 
Pullastriform  and  Struthious  Birds. 

fPulla-tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  pullatio 
hatching,  f.  pull-us  young  animal  :  see  -ATION.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pullation,  a  hatching  of  chickins*  So 
1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Pullayle,  var.  of  POLLAILE  Obs. 

t  Pullayly.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  polaly.  [a.  OF 
pollalie  (1418  in  Godef.),  var.  of  poulaille,  PDL- 
LAILE.]  Poultry. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  416/1  Pullayly,  or  pullay  (K.  pullery 
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•>   pullayly,  or  pullayle),  allilc,  volatile.   1466  /'as/on  Lett. 
II.  269  For  purveying  of.. certain  piggs  and  polaly. 
PirU-batci.     [f-  Pnr-  to  pull  back,  POLL  v.  23.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  pulling  back. 

1668  DRYDEN  Evening's  Love  Epil.  14  In  the  French 
stoop,  and  the  pull-back'o'  the  arm.  1900  G.  SWIFT  Somer- 
ley  146  An  occasional  wrench  and  pull-back  of  the  aims 
gave  him  considerable  pain.  1903  A.  MACLAREN  Last 
Leaves  ii.  21  There  is  very  little  conscious  check  or  pull- 
jack  when  we  contemplate  doing  them  again. 

2.  That  which  pulls  back ;  that  which  opposes 
progress  or  action ;  a  retarding  influence  ;  a  check  ; 
=  BACK-SET  sb.  I,  DRAWBACK  sl>.  4.   (Very  common 
m  1 7th  c.)   Now  colloq.  and  dial. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serm.  on  t  Cor.  ix.  24,  Wks.  1867  II.  08 
Let  us  not  fear  all  or  any  of  our  adversaries  or  pull-backs. 
1604  HIERON  Wks.  I.  541  There  are  so  many  delayes  and 
so  many  pul.backs.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  31  Dec.,  I  fear  when 
•xll  is  done  I  must  be  forced  to  maintain  my  father  myself. . 
which  will  be  a  very  gieat  pull  back  to  me  in  my  fortune. 
1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  21  Oct.,  Your  disorders  are  a 
pull-back  for  your  good  qualities.  1742  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  III.  354  Which  (having  expended  much  to  relieve 
ler)  was  a  great  Pull-back,  as  the  good  old  Woman  called 
t.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northanls.  Gloss.  s.v., '  He  has  had  so 
many  pull  backs,  he  could  not  get  on '. 

3.  A  contrivance  or  attachment  for  pulling  some- 
thing back,     a.  See  quot.  1703.    b.  A  contrivance 
for  pulling  the  fullness  of  a  woman's  skirt  to  the 
back,  so  as  to  make  the  front  hang  quite  plain. 

1703  T.  N.  City  «r  C.  Purchaser  100  Smiths  in  London 
ask'd  me  M.  per  Pound  for  Casements. .,  if  they  made  them 
with  Turn. bouts  ..or  Cock-spurs,  and  Pull  backs  at  the 
Hind-side  to  pull  them  to  with.  1885 '  Tic  ROMA  '  St.  Peter 
f,  Cock  xvi.  210  She  laid  her  scissors  on  the  pull-back. 
1890  Standard  10  Mar.,  As  for  the  '  pull-back  ',  it  seems  to 
be  on  the  wane,  not  so  much  because  it  was  a  hindrance  to 
progression,  but  because  it  did  not  suit  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  figures. 

Pull-bell  to  Pull-devil :  see  POLL-. 

Pull-doo  (pu-ldiJ).  U.S.    The  American  coot. 

1860  BARTLEIT  Diet.  A  met .,  Pnll-doo,  a  small  black  duck 
found  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. . .  The 
word  is  probably  a  corruption  ofpoule  d'etat,  Le.  water  hen. 

Pull-dowm.   [f.  phr. pull 'down,  PULL  v.  24.] 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  down,  or  fact  of  being 
pulled  down.     In  quots.  Jig. 

1588  R.  BROWNE  New  Years  Guift  (1903)  34  Yet  all  theis 
were  the  pulldowne  of  Antichrist,  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serm. 
i  Pet.  r.  5  f  s  Though  he  have  many  heart-breaks  and  pul- 
downs,  and  many  times  no  countenance  to  shew  it. 

2.  In  the  organ,  A  wire  which  pulls  down  a 
pallet  or  valve  when  the  key  is  depressed,  thus 
admitting  wind  to  the  pipe. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  50  The  lower  part. .lying  outside  the 
great  sound-boaid,  is  called  the  pull-down.  1876 CHILES 
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atecli.  Organ  v.  (1878)  39  The  pull-down  [is]  a  small  piece 
f  wire  connected  with  the  tracker  by  another  hook ;  and 
which  by  pulling  the  pallet  down,  or  open,  admits  the  wind 
to  the  pipes.    1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  49  Holes  made 
. .  to  accurately  fit  the  pull-down  wires. 

Pull-drive :  see  POLL-.  Pulle,  obs.  f.  POLE  rf.i 
Pulled  (puld),  ///.  a.  [f.  POLL  v.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Plucked  (as  feathers,  frnit,  flowers). 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  19  Bolsters  and  pillows  made. . 
of  scalded  feders  and  drie  pulled  feders  to  gedre.  1903 
KIPLING  5  Nations  40  To  a  couch  of  new-pulled  hemlock. 

2.  Denuded  of  feathers,  etc.,  as  a  bird;  plucked ; 
stripped  of  wool  or  hair,  as  a  skin  or  hideT 

Pulled  fowl,  fowl  baked,  then  skinned  and  boned,  and  the 
flesh  cut  up  and  put  into  a  rich  white  sauce. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.\Tj  Heyafnat  of  that  textapulled  hen. 
1508  KENNEDiE.W>'/;Xg-m.DK«*ar5i6Tosuellytheinstede 
of  a  pullit  hen.  1682  DRYDEN  Satyr  190  So  by  old  Plato  man 
was  once  defin'd,  Till  a  pull'd  Cock  that  Notion  under- 
min'd.  1897  igt/i  Cent.  Nov.  736  The  other  half  is  covered 
with  pulled  skins  waiting  to  be  taken  into  '  shop '. 

3.  Drawn;  moved,  extended,  etc.,  by  pulling. 
Pulled  bread,  irregular  pieces  pulled  from  the  inside  of  a 

newly  baked  loaf,  which  are  put  into  the  oven  again,  and 
re-baked  till  crisp.  Pulled  elbow :  see  quot.  1902. 

1896  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  402  Toast  or  'pulled*  bread 
or  biscuits  often  well  replace  bread.  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
12  Apr.  Efit.  Curr.  Lit.  58  The  abnormal  condition  known 
as  '  pulled  elbow '. .  supposed  to  be  due  to  subluxation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius. 
b.  Cricket  and  Golf.  See  POLL  v.  18. 

1891  Field  7  Mar.  349/1  '  Pulled '  balls  will  invariably 
meet  with  punishment  in  some  shape  or  form.  1897  Blackw. 
Mag.  Sept.  38;/r  Hoylake  may  exact  a  sterner  punishment 
for  a  'sliced  '  or  '  pulled '  ball. 

4.  (Also  pulled  down.)    Reduced  in  health  and 
strength,  or  depressed  in  spirits ;  'dragged';  fagged. 
Cf.  POLL  v.  24  d. 

1801  NELSON  Let.  2  May  (in  Sotheby's  Catal.  15  June 
(1897)  20),  I  am  dreadfully  pulled  down.  1831  MOORE  Mem. 
(1854)  VI.  224  Found  him  looking  a  good  deal  pulled.  1884 
Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  334  His  leg  [is]  now  really  fairly 
well,  but  he  looks  pulled. 

Pullein,  obs.  form  of  POLLAN. 

Pnllen  (pu-len).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  a. 
4  pullan,  5  -layne,  6  -lain,  -lyn,  poullayne, 
6-7  pulleyn,  -e,  -lein,  -e,  -lin,  7  -lyne,  poulen, 
8  dial,  pulling,  6-  pullen.  /3.  5  polayn,  6 
-eyn,  pol(l)ayne,  polleiue,  -en.  [Origin  ob- 
scure ;  app.  a.  OF.  poulain,  puleyn,  polan  (i2th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.)  young  of  any  animal  (:— pop.  L.jiw/- 
Idn-us,  -urn,  deriv.  of  pullus  young  animal),  identi- 
fied in  Eng.  with  poullailli,  PULLAILE,  poultry.] 


PULLET. 

1.  Poultry ;   barn-door  or  domestic  fowls ;   the 
flesh  of  these  as  food.  Also  altrib.,  zzpullen  market. 

OL.  1329  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  II.  102,  xij  pullan  prec. 
iZd.  e  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  67,  v.  disson  pullayn  for 
Gely.  xii.  dd.  to  roste.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccciii. 
701  Mylke,  chese,  pulleyn,  and  other  thynges.  1373  TUSSKR 
Husb.  (1878)  177  Where  pullen  vse  nightly  to  pearch  in  the 
yard.  1591  NASHE  Prognost.  10  Hennes,  Capons,  Geese, 
and  other  pullin.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  220  To  mingle 
hens  or  pullins  dung  especially  with  their  meat.  1725 
Bradley's  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Turkey,  They  are  cur'd  in  the 
same  manner  as  Pullen  is.  1825  BROCKETT  A^.  C.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
The  Pullen  market  in  Newcastle.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralj 
Skirl.  II.  150  I'm  not  a  goin'  to  hev'  my  pullen  and  lambs 
run'd  away  wi'. 

£.  1486  Rk.  St.  Albans  C  ij  I),  Take  whete .  .and  fede  hennys 
or  chykynnes  therwith,  and  fede  yowre  hawke  with  thessame 
polayn.  1523  LD.  BERNEFS  Froiss.  I.  xvi.  18  With  right 
good  chepe,  as  well  of  pollen,  as  of  other  vitailes.  1523 
FUZHERB.  Husb.  §  146  Gyue  thy  poleyn  meate  in  the 
mornynge.  1349  CHEKE  Hurt  Scdit.  (1569)  H  iij  b.  Dmers 
vermine  destroye  corne,  kill  Polleine. 

2.  Chickens    collectively;     young;    rarely,    a 
chicken ;  fig.  a  child.     (Cf.  OF.  polle  girl.) 

1631  Celestina  Prol.  A  vij,  Your  craven  Kites  press  upon 
our  Pullen,  insulting  over  them  even  in  our  own  houses,  and 
offring  to  take  them  even  from  under  the  hens  wings.  1681 
GREW  Musxum  i.  iv.  iii.  73  Whatever  they  [Puffins]  eat  in 
the  day,  they  disgorge  a  good  part  of  it  in  the  night  into  the 
mouths  of  their  Pullen.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  'Thoo 
little  uneasy  pullen  ',  you  tiresome  child. 

Puller  (pu-bj).  [f.  POLL  v.  \  -ER  i.]  One  who 
or  that  which  pulls,  in  various  senses  of  PULL  v. 

1.  One  who  plucks,  draws,  or  drags  (often  with 
an  adverb,  as  puller  down,  on,  out) ;  a  plucker, 
a  drawer;  a  gatherer  or  reaper ;  a  rower. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  1.  6  My  bodi  I  ?af  to  the  smyteres,  and 
my  chekes  to  the  pulleiis.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  in. 
157  Pioud  setter  vp,  and  puller  downe  of  Kings.  1023 
MIDDLE-ION  More  Dissemblers  V.  i,  I  was  but  a  pumper,  that 
is,  a  puller-on  of  gentlemen's  pumps.  1844  J.  f.  HEWLETT 
Parsons  ft  W.  xv  We  were  really  good  pullers  [of  oarsj. 
1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  X.  i.  174  The  pullers  walk  in  the 
funows,  between  the  ridges.  1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Stabbed  in  Dark  iv,  It  was  a  heavy  climb,  even  with  the 
pullers  and  pushers. 

b.  In  specific  and  technical  applications:  see 
qnots.  (Often  with  prefixed  word  indicating  the 
thing  pulled,  as  in  fur-puller  (FUR  i*.1  10),  pole- 
puller  (POLE  sbl  5  c),  etc.) 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxiv.  F  15  Though 
the  Puller  Lays  on  Sheets,  Lays  down  the  Frisket,  Lays 
down  the  Tympans  and  Frisket,  Runs  in  the  Carriage, 
[etc.],  Picks  the  Form,  Takes  off  the  Sheet,  and  Lays  it  on 
the  Heap,  yet  all  these  Operations  are  in  the  general 
mingled  and  lost  in  the  name  of  Pulling.  1861  llliistr. 
Times  5  Oct.  221  To  each  gang  of  [hop-]pickers  there  is 
appointed  a  pole-puller.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Aug.  7/1 
Fur-pulling  is  hard  and  dirty  work.  . .  At  the  best,  the 
pullers  can  only  earn  iii.  or  I2j.  a  week.  1892  GREENER 
Breech-Loader  258  A  rotating  trap  which  simply  defies 
trickery  on  the  part  of  the  trap  puller  or  his  assistants.  1894 
DOBSON  i8M  Cent.  Vignettes  Ser.  n.  198  He  was  his  own 
puller,  collater.  sewer,  forwarder,  headbander,  coverer,  and 
finisher  [in  bookbinding].  1898  Daily  News  24  Sept.  10/6 
Saw-mills Puller  cut  for  bench. 

2.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  pulling:   see 
quots.;  in  quot.  1542-3  \ fullers  out  =  pullitigs- 
ottt  (POLLING  vol.  sb.  4). 

1542-3  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Pcess  Mary  (1831)  96  A  payr  of 
wrought  Sieves,  &  pullers  out  for  an  Italian  gowne  wrought. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  425/2  The  Volsella,  or  Puller, 
or  Tweezers.. is  an  Instrument.. by  which  they  take  forth 
a  peece  of  a  bone  which  is  corrupt  and  moueable.  1892 
Daily  News  28  June  5/3  The  pullers  are  stated  to  be  fixed 
at'the  end  of  the  rows,  in  suchwise  that  each  machine  is 
pulling  over  50  punkas. 

3.  A  horse  that  pulls :  see  PCLL  v.  9  and  9  b. 
1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  125  Mr.  Wake 

rolled  the  thong  of  his  whip  round  the  stick,  to  be  better 
able  to  encounter  hU  puller.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  m  World 
14  Jan.  15  He's  one  of  the  best  horses  I  ever  rode,  but  a  con- 
founded puller.  Mod.  A  capital  draught-horse,  a  willing 

•j-4.  Puller  on :  a  provocative  of  thirst :  see  full 
on,  POLL  v.  27b.  Obs. 

1608  HEALEY  Discov.  New  World  68  A  seruice  of  shoomg- 
hornes..of  all  sorts,  salt-cakes,  red-herrings,  Anchoues,  and 
Gammons  of  Bacon,.. and  aboundance  of  such  pullers  on. 
[1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.,  Drink.  Crist.] 

t  Pu'llery.  Obs.  Forms :  5  pulare,  6  pullery, 
-rye,  -rie,  7  pullary.  [app.  a.  F.  poulerie  a 
place  in  which  fowls  are  reared  =  POOLTKY  2.J 
A  place  where  fowls  are  reared ;  also,  domestic 
fowls  collectively ;  =  POULTRY  2,  3. 

1488  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  90/2,  xviij  pulare  price  of  pe 
pece  iii  d.  1533  Bp.  GARDINER  in  Chron.  Calais  (Camden)  165 
That  such  pullery  and  wylde-foule  maye  passe  by  Graveling 
as  ye  require.  1552  HULOET,  Pultrye  or  pullerye  feadynge 
at  large,  pascilis,  passalis.  Ibid.,  Pullerye  keper,  galli- 
narius.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (1593)  job,  They.. had 
in  one  night.. all  the  whole  progeme  of  their  Pullerie  taken 
away.  1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  59  Thou  art  afraid  of  kites 
for  thy  pullary. 

Pullery,  obs.  form  of  PILLORY. 

f  Pulleson,  var.  PELISSON  Obs.,  a  fur  gown. 

1689  in  ii/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni.  App.  vn.  100, 
3  halberts  and  one  pulleson  with  several  old.. twilled  coats. 

Pullet  (pu-let).  Forms:  //.  4~5  poletes, 
polettes,  -ys,  5  poullettis.pulettis,  6  pullettes ; 
sing.  5-6  poullet,  6  poulet,  6-  pullet  (7  pullit). 
[a.  F.  poulet  young  fowl,  chicken,  dim.  of  poule. 


FULLETIER. 

Cf.  also  ¥.  foitlette  fern,  young  hen.  The  early 
instances,  being  pi.,  do  not  show  whether  the  sing 
was  then  fate  or  palette.'} 

1.  A  young  (domestic)  fowl,  between  the  ages  of 
chicken  and  mature  fowl ;  but  formerly  often  usec 
more  loosely ;  spec,  and  techn.  a  young  hen  from 
the  time  she  begins  to  lay  till  the  first  moult,  after 
which  she  is  a  full-grown  hen  or  fowl. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  267  '  I  haue  no  peny  ',  quoc 
pers,  '  Poletes  [v.  rr.  pulettU,  pultys  i  B.  vi.  282  poletes ; 
C.  ix.  304  polctles]  to  bugge '.  c  1430  Two  Cookery.bks.  3! 
Take  Polettys  y-rostyd,  &  hew  hem.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dia- 
logues  to  Goo  into  the  pultrie,  Bye  poullettis,  One  poullet 
[  Fr.  poullc]  &  two  chekens,  But  no  capon  Ne  no  cocke  bringe 
not.  1530  PALSGK.  257/2  Poullet,  poulet,poucin.  1577  B. 
GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  158  b.  The  yoong  Pullets 
are  belter  for  laying  then  sitting.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET 
Health's  Impr.  (1746)  161  A  Law,  that  nothing  but  Chickens 
or  young  Pullits  fed  in  the  Camp  should  be  brought  to  him  at 
his  Meals.  1680  WOOD  Life  18  May  (O.H.S.)  II.  486  Haill- 
stones.  .as  big  as  pullets' eggs.  1764  SMOLLETT  Trav.  xviii. 
(1766)  I.  289  Chickens  and  pullets  are  extremely  meagre.  184$ 
J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  217  Pullets  com. 
mence  laying  before  sitting-hens,  as  they  do  not  moult  the 
first  year. 


neste  of  the  senate. 

2.  Name  of  a  bivalve  mollusc,  Tapes  pullastra, 
more  fully  Pullet  Carpet-shell. 

.890  in  Cent.  Diet.  1901  E.  STEP  SMI  Life  136  The 
Pullet  Carpet-shell  (T.  jW&u/ra). . .  The  colouring  is  in 
some  specimens  very  suggestive  of  the  plumage  of  a  speckled 
hen.  [whence]  probably,  .the  mollusk  has  got  the  name  of 
Pullet,  which  is  locally  applied  to  it  on  parts  of  the  Devon 
coast.  [bid.  ly;  The  Banded,  the  Pullet,  and  the  Cross-cut 
are  used  in  different  parts,  .as  human  food. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pullet-broth,  \sperm. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  v.  32  Bard.  With  Egges,  Sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  it  selfe:  He  no  Pullet-Spcrme  in  my 
brewage.  1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  176  He  may  use  simple 
or  emulsioned  pullet-broth. 

Pullet,  error  in  Phillips,  etc.  for  PALLET  sb.%  i. 

t  PnlletieT.  Rom.  Antiq.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF. 
pouletier  poultry-keeper,  poultry-dealer,  f.  poulet 
chicken.]  The  keeper  of  the  sacred  chickens 
observed  for  purposes  of  augury.  Cf.  PULLARIAN. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  382  The  principall  pulletier  chaunced 
to  be  stricken  with  a  lavelin.  1601  —  Pliny  x.  xxi.  I.  279 
They  that  by  their  tripudium  solistimum  (i.  their  heartie 
feeding)  observed  by  the  pullitiers,  shew  good  successe. 

Pulletrie,  obs.  form  of  POULTRY. 

Pulley  (pu-li),  rf.l  Forms  :  see  below.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  polie  (^1150  in  Godef.  Compt.),  mod.F. 
poulie  =  Genevese  dial,  polie,  Prov.  polieja,  It. 
puleggia,  Sp.  polea,  Pg.  pole ;  also  med.L.  polea, 
polegia,  orig.  a  neuter  pi.  of  med.L.  polegium 


XXVII.  484.  Cf.  also  MLG.  polleie,  -tide,  -eige, 
-ege,  -tine,  a  windlass,  the  wheel  of  a  well  (Lexer). 
The  variant  polyve,  polyff  may  have  been  due  to 
mistaken  analogy  with  such  words  as  hastive, 
HASTY,  jolif,  JOLLY,  MASTIFF,  musty,  of  which  the 
two  forms  were  used  together  in  14-151!!  c. 

Others  have  suggested  as  the  source  Gr.  *irwAi'5toi',  dim. 
of  iruAix  a  colt ;  cf.  OF.  poulain  a  colt,  also  =  PULLEV  si.", 
and  poulier  a  pulley.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

«•  4-5  poley,  poyle,  //.  poliees,  poylleyos ; 
polye,  pole,  5-6  polley,  polie,  6  polly. 

1314  Ace.  Exch.,  K.R.  Bd.  165  No.  2  If.  17  b,  Pro  vij 
Haussers  et  aliis  cordis  ad  poleys.  Ibid.  20  In  ij  Ruellis 
seu  Poleyis  ereis.  1481  Polley  (see  B.  ij.  1485  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  yil  (1896)  36  Poleis  with  Stroppes.  Ibid.  37 
Poles  of  iij  sheves  and  colkes  of  brasse.  1495  Ibid.  201 
Polyes.  1495  Ibid.  204  Poliees  with  iiij  colkes  of  Brasse. 
1497  Ibid.  247  Snachepoylleyes  &  other  smale  poyles. 
'S4*-77  VICARV  Anat.  vii.  (1888)  49  Lyke  vnto  a  Polly  to 
drawe  water  with.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  It  Roy  116  b, 
To  the  top  of  the  masts  were  fastned  polies  with  cordes. 

0.  4-5  puly,  5  pulie,  pi.  -eis ;  pouley,  pwlly, 
5-9  pully,  6  poolly,  poully,  -ie,  powley,  //. 
pulleis ;  Sc.  pillie,  pi.  -eis ;  6-7  pullie,  -ye, 
6-8  pooly,  7  pulleo.  //.  -eies  ;  6-  pulley. 

139*  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  123  Et  in  ij  trendelys.. 
et  mangnum  puly,  lorf.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  II. 
xxviii.  140  To  euery  ladder  moost  be  ordeynecf  thre  pouleyes. 
1497  Aa.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  I.  358  For  tua  schyffis 
with  xiij  puleis.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  139  Some  fyll  the 
boket  with  a  rope  slydyng  in  a  pooly.  15x8-9  Rec.  St.  Mary 
at  //iV/347  Paide  for  a  pully  for  the  sacrament  and  for  a  roppe 
to  the  same.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guidon's  Quest.  Chirurg. 
Gij,  In  forme  of  a  poully.  1545  Aberdeen  Regr.  XIX.  (Jam.), 
Tua  pilleis  pcrtenmg  to  the  wobteris  craft.  1551  RECORDS 
Pathiu.  Kturul.  Pref.,  Their  Compas,  their  Carde,  their 
Pulleis,  their  Ankers,  were  founde  by  the  skill  of  witty 
Geometers.  1568  Ludlffw  Churckw.  Ace.  (CamdenJ  130 
To  William,  torner,  for  turnynge  of  the  powleys.  1603 
ratty  Eks.  (Surtees)  281  For  lainge  of  a  geaste  and 
makinge  of  the  pullee.  1603-4  *n  Swayne  Sarum  Churchiu. 
Ace.  (1896)  154  A  Candlestake  and  pullye,  135.  45).  i6u 
PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  ix.  (1634)  73  Pulleies  and  Cranes  of 
all  sorts.  1715  Bradley's  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Plover,  A  Pooly 
or  Cord  to  carry  it.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic 
ii  The  pulley  is  the  third  mechanic  power. 
1-  4-5  polyve,  -ive,  6  polyff. 


1581 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sar.'s  T.  176  Ther  may  no  man  out  of 
the  place  it  dryue  For  noon  engyn  of  wyndas  ne  polyue 
[v.rr.  politic,  palyuej.  1465  Mann,  t,  Househ.  Ejip.  ( Roxb.) 
aoi  Item  [paid)  for  iij.  grcle  polyves,  ij.s.  ?oiuo  Debate 
Carpenters  Tools  155  in  Hail.  £.  P.  P.  1.  84  Than  be-spake 
the  polyff,  With  gret  stronge  wordej  and  styffe. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  One  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers,  consist- 
ing of  a  grooved  wheel  mounted  in  a  block,  so 
that  a  cord  or  the  like  may  pass  over  it ;  used  for 
changing  the  direction  of  power,  esp.  for  raising 
weights  by  pulling  downward.     Also,  a  combina- 
tion of  such,  wheels  in  a  BLOCK  (si.  5),  or  system 
of  blocks  in  a  TACKLE,  by  means  of  which  the 
power  is  increased.     Fixed  pulley,  a  pulley  the 
block  of  which  is  fixed.   Frame  pulley,  a  pulley  in 
which  the  wheels  or  sheaves  are  fixed  in  a  frame. 

1314  (see  A.  a],  c  1386  [see  A.  y].  1416-7  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  465  Pro  j  puly  pro  fcretro,  xijd.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  xxxiii.  (Arb.)  96  The  welle  where  the  two 
bokettys  henge  by  one  corde  rennyng  thurgh  one  polley. 
1485-6  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  YII  (1896)  45  Sengle  poleis  with 
Colkes  of  brasse.  1574  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eli*.  (1908) 
240  Pulleyes  for  the  Clowdes  and  curteynes.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Husb.  i.  (1586)  42  They  haue  a  Pully.  .wher- 
with  they  hoyse  vp  the  Corne  to  the  very  Rafters  of  the 
house.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvenots  Trav.  \.  170  A  Basket 
which  they  let  down  by  a  Rope  that  runs  in  a  Pully.  1839 
p.  BIRO  Nat.  Philos.  68  In  the  pulley,  as  in  the  lever,  time 
is  lost  as  power  is  gained. 

f  b.  Used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  or  part 
of  one.  Obs. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  n.  iii.  (1886)  18  The  com. 
plaint  of  anie  one  man  of  credit  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  poore 
woman  to  the  racke  or  pullie.  1641  MILTON  An/made.  15 
A  little  pulley  would  have  stretch 't  your  wise  and  charitable 
frame  it  may  be  three  inches  further,  a  1711  KEN  Blandina 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV,  520  Then  on  the  Rack  the  Saint  they 
stretch,  Her  Limbs  with  Screws  and  Pulleys  retch. 

2.  A  wheel  or  drum  fixed  on  a  shaft  and  turned 
by  a  belt  or  the  like  for  the  application  or  trans- 
mission of  power ;  usually  used  so  as  to  increase 
speed  or  power. 

With  specific  prefix,  as  brake-pnllty  (a  wheel  acting  as 
a  brake), drimng.piilley,  etc. ;  v\socone-Snllcy(Co'msb.l  15), 
dead  f  alley  (DEAD  a.  23),  differential  pulley  (DIFFERENTIAL 


pulley,  a  pulley-wheel  with  convex  rim,  which  tends  to  keep 
the  belt  in  place  by  centrifugal  force  j  parting  pulley,  split 
pulley,  a  pulley. wheel  made  in  two  parts  for  convenience 
in  mounting. 

1619  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  174  P><  for  mendingethe  pullics 
for  the  bell  ropes,  viij  d.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
323/1  The  Struck  Wheel,  or  Pulley  [of  a  Jack),  that  about 
which  the  Chain  or  Rope  goes  to  turn  the  Broach  about. 
1833  URE  PHilos.  Manitf.  50  They  are  apt  to  permit  a 
slipping  of  the  bands  on  the  surface  of  the  driving-drums 
or  pulleys.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  \Vood.working  Factories  67 
The  brake  pulley  must  always  be  placed  on  the  slack  side 


Daily  Chron.  29  Sept.  9/4  The  cable  cars,  .were  stopped., 
owing  to  a  grip-pulley  breaking  at  the.  .cable  station. 

3.  fig.  from  senses  I  and  2. 

1581  N.  BURKE  Disput.  109  The  CauuinisC  maist  bauld  of 
at  yil  afTerme.  .that  ve  be  certane  pilleis,  or  ingeynis  ar 
liftit  vp  to  heauin  be  ane  incomprehension  maner.  1607 
WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  12  They  are..pullies  to  draw  on 
their,  .destenies.  1691  HARTCLIFFI  Virtues  41  We  must 


Solit.,  Clubs  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  93,  I  prize  the  mechanics  of 
conversation.    Tis  pulley  and  lever  and  screw. 

4.  Anat.  a.  The  grooved  articulating  surface  of 
certain  joints;  a  trochlea.  b.  A  cartilaginous 
loop  by  which  the  direction  of  a  tendon  passing 
through  it  is  changed. 

6.  attrib.  and  Combinations,  as  pulley-block, 
-case,  -chain,  -cord,  -rope,  -shaft,  -shell,  -spoke, 
-stand, -twine,  -wheel;  also  pulley-box,  (a)  abroad 
pulley-wheel,  a  drum  or  cylinder ;  (b)  in  the  draw- 
loom,  a  frame  containing  the  pulleys  for  guiding 
the  tail-cords  (Knight  Dict.Mech.  1875)  ;  pulley- 
check,  a  contrivance  which  prevents  the  return  of 
the  cord  through  the  block ;  pulley-clutch,  (a)  a 
clasping  device  for  attaching  a  pulley-block  to  an 
overhead  rafter  or  the  like  (Knight) ;  (b)  a  clutch 
by  which  a  loose  pulley  is  connected  with  the 
shaft  (Funk)  ;  pulley-drum,  the  block  or  shell  in 
which  the  sheave  or  sheaves  are  mounted  ;  pulley- 
frame  :  see  quot. :  also  called  gallows-Jrame ; 
pulley-gauge,  a  tide-gauge  in  which  a  cord, 
having  a  float  at  one  end  and  a  weight  at  the  other, 
runs  over  a  wheel  connected  with  the  pointer ; 
pulley-mortise  si>. ,  =  chase-mortise :  see  CHASE 
s/>.3  6  and  MORTISE  sb.  3  ;  hence  pulley-mortised 
a. ;  pulley-piece,  stile,  one  of  the  vertical  side- 
pieces  of  a  window  sash-frame,  in  which  the  pulleys 
ire  pivoted;  pulley-sheave  (t  St.  pillie-scheve), 
:he  sheave  or  grooved  roller  over  which  a  rope  runs 
in  a  pulley-block;  pulley-stone  :  see  quot.  1859. 

1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Off  rat.  Mechanic  311  To  the  "pulley 


PULLING. 

block  V  is  hung  the  counterpoise  W.  i8ii  C.itol.  Internal. 
Kxkib.  II.  xxxi.  22  Wrought-Iron  Pulley  Block,  with  cut' 
brass  or  iron  sheaves.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  364  Cords 
passing  from  this  'pulley  box.  .over  guides,,  .communicate 
the  motion,  .to  the  bobbins.  1844  STEMIINS  Bk.  Farm  II. 
393  The  "pulley-case  u  moved  in  the  slide.  1851  GmttM- 
WELL  Coal-tratle  Terms  Northumb.  tf  Durk.  40  'Pulley, 
frames,  the  gearing  above  a  pit,  upon  which  the  pulleys  are 
supported.  1856  KANE  Atct.  Kjcfl.  I.  xi.  117  Our  tide- 
register  was  on  board  the  vessel,  a  simple  'pulley-gauge, 
arranged  with  a  wheel  and  index.  1841  GWILT  Arckit. 
12019  The  lower  lier  of  limbers,  .are  either  notched  to  them, 
or  are  what  is  called  'pulley  marliseJlMo  them.  1817  Fowler 
Corr.  577  (MS.)  Oak  silb  and  •pulley-pieces.  1733  TULL 
Horsi-Hoeinr  Husb.  xiv.  191  A  little  Horse  at  the  End  of 
the  •Pulley-Kope.  1835  ORE  Philot.  Mann/.  51  In  this 
way,  the  'pulley-shaft  ofthe  teagle  would  require  too  great 
a  tpeed.  1566  Inv.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  169  (Jam.)  Item,  fyve 
•jfllie  schevis  of  braiss,  ane  of  lhame  garneiit  with  irne. 
1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  593  The  face  of  the 
"pulleys-stile  of  every  sash-frame  ought  to  project  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  brick -work. 
1841  MANTELI.  Petrifactions  i.  I  i.  84  The  curious  foisils 
called,  in  Derbyshire,  Screw,  or  •Pulley-stones.  1859  PAGE 
Handtk.  Geot.  Terms,  Pulley-stones,  a  familiar  term  for 
the  hollow  casts  or  moulds  of  the  joints  and  stems  of  encri- 
niles.  1373  in  Riley  Land.  Mem.  (1868)  360,  3  wyndyng 
poleys,  2  skeynes  de  "polelwyne.  1677  PLOT  Ox/ora'sk.  ajo 
A  'pully-wheel,  fastened  to  the  arbor  or  axis  of  the  hand  that 
points  to  the  hour. 

PU'lley,  sb.*  [Alteration  of  Pi'LETK,  a.  V.pou- 
lain,  in  same  sense  ( 1 280  in  Godef.),  transferred  use 
of  poulain  colt ;  in  form  confuted  with  PULLEY  stj 

In  the  same  way  the  Promp.  Parv.  explains  foleynt  as 

tfoclea  ',  a  pulley,  and  Godef.  VI.  347  erroneously  explains 
OF.  poulain  as  '  poulie  ',  which  is  corrected  in  the  CompL) 

A  kind  of  ladder  used  by  brewers'  draymen  in 
lowering  barrels  into  a  cellar;  also  called  a  slide 
or  skid,  and  in  the  north  of  England  a  gantry.  Also 
atlrib.  as  pulley-rope. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  \.  v.  26  It  is  a  pully :  by  a  pully- 
rope  wine  is  let  down  into  a  cellar.  1901  Law  Jrnl.  Ret. 
LXX.  Chancery  680/2  It  was  necessary  to  attach  to  the 
tailboard  of  the  dr.ny  a  slide,  or  what  in  the  trade  is  called 
a  pulley,  down  which  the  cask  was  slid. 

Pn'lley,  v.     [f.  PULLEY  sbl  :  cf.  F.  ponlier] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  or  hoist  with  or  as  with  a 
pulley.  Alsoyijf. 

i«9  NASHE  Lrntrn  Stuffe  41  His  hairie  tuft,  or  loue- 
locke  he  leaues  on  the  top  of  his  crowne,  to  be  pulld  vp,  or 
pullied  vp  to  beauen  by.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1630!  I.  24 
A  mine  of  white  stone,  .is  between  a  while  clay  and  chalk 
at  first,  but  being  pullied  up,  with  the  open  air  it  receives 
a  crusty  kind  of  hardness.  1600  R.  COKE  I'oivtr  <f  S*bj. 
15  These  of  themselves  are  not  sufficient  to  pully  man  up  to 
eternal  happiness. 

2.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  a  pulley ;  to  use  with  or 
work  by  means  of  a  pulley.     Hence  Pulleyed 
(pu-lid)  ppl.  a. 

1767  JACO Edee-Hillm,  526  Their  heavy  Sides th1  inflated 
Bdlowt  heave, Tugg'd  by  the  pulley'd  Line.  1863  E.  BURRITT 
Walk  Land's  End  164  There  is  no.  .hydraulic  contrivance 
nor  pulleyed  hoist  to  facilitate  the  ascent. 

Pu  lleylesa,  a.  [f.  PULLEY  sb.*  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out a  pulley  or  pulleys. 

1843  THACKERAY  Irish  Sk.  Bk.  vii,  Pulleyless  windows 
and  lock  less  doors. 

Pulleyn,  \sa.folen  (see  FOLEN  WAX),  PULLEN'. 
Pulleyne  (kind  of  cloth) :  see  POLAINB  Obs. 
i  Pulley-piece ».   Obs.    [Pulley  here  is  app.  a 
corruption  of  POLAYK.]  -  GENOUILLEBE  i. 

1611  CoiG*.,Pottifes,  armour,  called  Pullie-peeces,  for  the 
knees.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  166/1 
Pullie  peeces  or  Pulley-pies,  Armour  for  the  Knees. 

Pulley-piece  * :  see  PULLET  sb.1  5. 

Pullicate  (pflikrt).  10oi.  Also  8-9  puli- 
cat(e,  9  dial,  pollicate.  [From  Pulicat,  name  of  a 
town  on  the  Madras  coast,  in  Tamil /a/a  Vilktufu 
'  old  Velkadu '.]  a.  A  coloured  handkerchief, 
originally  made  at  Pulicat.  b.  Later  (from 
c  1785),  A  material  made  in  imitation  of  these, 
woven  from  dyed  yarn ;  also  =  pullicate  handker- 
chief, a  checked  coloured  handkerchief  of  this 
material.  Also  attrib. 

n.  [Cf.  1519  G.  CORREA  Lendas  da  India  (1860)  II.  567 
Roupas  ptntadas  e  tecidas  de  cores  que  se  fazem  em  Palea- 
cate,  que  he  cosla  de  ChonunandcL  Yule's  transl.  Painted 
cloths  and  other  coloured  goods,  such  as  are  made  in  Palea- 
cate,  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Choroinandel.l  1839  Entyct. 
AV/Med.  7)  XVIII.  704/2  Pnl/kat...Thc  inhabitants  are 
principally  manufacturers  and  fishermen,  who  manufactured 
the  handkerchiefs  that  took  their  name  from  this  town. 

b.  1704  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  XII.  114  Manufactured  puli- 
cates  of  a  very  superior  colour  or  cotton  pulicate  handker- 
chiefs. 1808  Vstf.  Projects  in  Ann.  Ree.  131/2  For  dryine 
of  dyed  yam  and  pullicates  (a  kind  of  coloured  chequed 
cotton  handkerchiefs)  a  higher  temperature  .is  required. 
18*0  J.  CLELAND  Rise  Q  Progr.  Glasgow  95  The  tame  year 
("785]  pullicate  handkerchiefs  were  begun  to  be  nude. 
1880  A.  SOMERVILLE  Autoiidf.  59, 1  wrought  all  that  day  on 
his  loom,  finishing  16  napkins  of  a  10/100  pulicate,  1*91 
Blactw.  Mag.  Oct.  571  A  pulicat  or  gingham  weaver  at 
St.  Ninians. 

Fulling  (pu-lirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Puu.  f.  +  -wo '.] 
The  action  of  PULL  v.  in  various  senses. 
1.  Plucking,  picking,  gathering. 

1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  xlii.  24  Who  jal  Jacob  in  to  pulling 
awei  [1388  rauyschyng],  and  Irael  towasteres?  1530  PALSCR. 
259/1  Pullyng  awaye,  abstraction.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heres- 
kick's  Hnso.  II.  (1586)  84  Wilh  often  digging,  and  pulling 
of  the  leaues.  1641  BEST  farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  57  Th« 


PULLING. 


ns  among  the  housemaids  [see  PULL  v.  2  a]. 

.a.  Stripping  of  feathers,  wool,  etc.;    plucking, 
the  freeing  of  furs  from  long  coarse  hairs  (m  It 
fur-tullinir :  see  Fun  sbl  10). 

c  i£o  Promp.  Parv.  416/1   Pullynge,  or  plukkynge  of 

ffia££A^«£t^™£?*-  '?>* 

W  MARSHALL  W.  England  II. 183 ;  The  wbok  [geese]  are 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  '  pulling  .     1897  ioM  Cent. 
Nov  740  After  the  pulling  (that  is  the  removal  of  the  longer 
and  coarser  hails)  the  skins  are  again  dried. 
3.  Drawing  with  force  or  effort. 


polynz  downe  of  the  rode  lolt  HP.  1004  H.  ivi, 
Inn  ii.  38  What  foiced  pullings  and  drawings  to  make  proper 
terms  to  stretch  for  the  covering  and  palliating  improper 
actions.  1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  374  The  pulling  of  death 
upon  us  with  our  own  hands.  01716  SOUTH  Strm.dj^ 
IX  v.  130  He  would  make  the  rigours  of  the  sabbath  give 
way  to  the  pulling  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  out  of  the  ditch. 

b.  In  various  specific  and  technical  uses  :  see 
quots.,  and  senses  of  PULL  v. 
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Pulling.  1894  STEAD  If  Christ  came  to  Chicago  371  The 
present  system  of  arbitrary  pulling  is  simply  a  regulation 
system  under  the  mask  of  arbitrary  arrest.  1899  W.  G. 
GRACE  in  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Aug.  2/1  They  should  be  severely 
reprimanded  if  they  show  any  tendency  towards  pulling  [in 

c.  Racing.  The  dishonest  checking  of  a  horse. 
iSfii  Times  31  Dec.,  The  public  '  pulling'  of  horses  is  too 

dangerous  a  precedent  to  be  frequently  resorted  to.  1888 
Daily  News  30  June  5/1  He  strenuously  denied  every  alle- 
gation of  pulling. 

d.  Of  a  horse :  see  PULL  v.  9  b. 

1007  Cavalry  Training  (War  Office)  iii.  §  84  The  usual 
causes  of  pulling  are:-Excitability,  Pain,  Fear,  Freshness 
and  want  of  work,  Hard  mouth,  Bad  breaking. 

4.  That   which    is    produced    by    pulling:     see 
quots.     t  Pullings-oul,  rich  linings  drawn  out  for 
display,  esp.  through  slashes  in  the  sleeves  of  a 
garment :  see  PULL  Z*.1  28  b  (pis.). 

1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  23  After  that 
agayne  translated  into  lyninge  pullmges  oute.  1564  m  Fair- 
holt  Costume  Gloss.  s.v.,  Two  pulhngsowte  of  blake  I 
cipers  wrought  with  Venice  gold.  1828  Crareii  Glass. 
(ed.  2),  Poolins,  the  fat  which  is  -stripped  or  pooled  off  the 
intestines  of  a  slaughtered  animal.  1863  BKIERLKY  Cliron. 
Waxerlmu,  Trevor  Hall  iii.  50  Like  a  pokeful  o'  pooms  ut 
they  couldno'get  a  single  eend  eawt  on. 

5.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as  pulling-hook,   -rope  ; 
'moved   by   oars,   rowing-',   as  pulling  launch, 
pinnace ;    also   f  pulling    clock,   a   clock    with 
weights  pulling  on  a  barrel ;  pulling-jaok,  a  jack 
which  acts  by  contraction   instead  of  expansion ; 
pulling-knife,  a  fleshing-knife  (FLESHING  vbl.  sb. 
7) ;  pulling-trees  (dial.) :  see  quot. 

1733  BUDGELL  Bee  I.  37,  I  do  give  and  devise  to  Mr.  John 
Mills.. my  'Pulling  Clock  in  my  Bed  Chamber.  1573 
TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  36  A  "pulling  hooke  handsome,  for 
bushes  and  broome.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric. 
II.  752  The  poles  [are]  drawn  up  by  a  tool  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  termed  a  dog  or  pulling-hook.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *  Pulling-jack,  a  hydraulic  device  for  lifting  or 
pulling  heavy  weights.  1894  Times  7  July  7/5  The  gun 
was  afterwards  put  on  board  an  ordinary  "pulling  pinnace. 
1895  KIPLING  in  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Oct.,  She  took  the  *pul- 
ling-rope,  and  stepped  out  boldly  at  the  boy's  side.  1893 
E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  *  Pulling-trees,  the  part  [of  a  plough]  to 
which  the  horses  are  attached. 
Fulling,  ppl.  a.  [See  -ING  2.]  That  pulls. 
1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Faniilie  i.  What  do  these  loud 
complaints  and  pulling  fears?  1894  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes 
29  Sometimes  it  is  a  pulling  jockey.  1903  Westm.  Gaz. 
19  Mar.  6/3  The  brew  served  by  the  handle-pulling  damsel, 
f  Pullion,  obs.  form  of  PILLION  ',  a  saddle,  etc., 
and  of  BULLION  *,  trunk-hose. 

1516  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  13  To  Elizabeth  my 
doghtour   my  pullion    of  wolsted.      1681  COLVIL   Whigs 
Sitpplic.  (1751)  24  He  wore  a  pair  of  pulliou  breeches. 
Pull-iron,  -line :  see  PULL-. 
Pullisch,  -ish,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  POLISH  v. 
Pu-llisee ,  -shee.  St.  Also  pilly-shee.  [Either 
var.  of  pulley-sheave  (PULLEY  sb.  5),  or  the  pi. 
pttllisees  may  be  for  pitllases,  from  PULLACE,  -ASE.] 
A  pulley. 

1728  RAMSAY  To  Slarrat  19  Pullisees  Can  lift  on  highest 
roofs  the  greatest  trees.  1828  MOIR  Mansie  Wauc.h  xix, 
Having  fastened  a  kinch  of  lopes  beneath  her  oxters,  I  let 
her  slide  down . .  by  way  of  a  pilly-shee. 

Pullman  (pu'lman).  [From  the  name  of  the 
designer,  George  M.  Pullman  of  Chicago.]  In 
full,  Pullman  car  (saloon) :  a  railway  carriage  con- 
structed and  arranged  as  a  saloon,  and  (usually) 
with  special  arrangements  for  use  as  a  sleeping-car. 
1874  Miss  KINGSLEY  in  C.  Kingsley's  Life  t,  £««.  (1879) 
II.  319  On  the  isth  we  left  Omaha  in  the  magnificent 
Pullman  car  which  was  our  home  for  the  next  fortnight. 
1873  Midld.  Railm.  Ca.'s  Time  Tables  April,  On  and  after 
April  i  trains  of  the  celebrated  American  Pullman  Drawing 
Room  and  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  run  between  London 
(St.  Pancras)  and  Liverpool  (Central)  station.  1876  World 
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V    No.  112.  14  One  may  ask  whether  the  Great  Western    [ 
m'ight  not  be  expected  to  have  a  Pullman  attached.     1877    ', 
Daily  News  21  Nov.  5/6, 1  was  as  glad  to  hue  it  as  though    j 
I  had  obtained  a  Pullman  saloon.     1878  F.  WILLIAMS  MM. 
Railway  67,.    1894  Daily  News  s  Oct.  4/5  The  locomotives, 
tenders,  and  all  the  front  part  of  the  tram  up  to  the  Pull- 
man were  wrecked. 
b.  attrib. 

1885  S.  BAXTER  in  Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  698/2  The  traveller 
.  .goes  to  sleep  in  his  Pullman  berth.  1893  GUNTER  Miss 
Dividends  54  The  Pullman  porter  shouts  to  her  to  look  out. 
1896  in  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Nov.  2/3  The  first  Pullman  trams 
were  run  in  this  country  in  1875.  ..I  saw  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  the  very  first  Pullman  tiam  running  bouth 
through  the  Trent  Valley. 

Hence  Pu'llmanize,  Pullman-oar  vbs,,  inlr.  to 
travel  in  a  Pullman  car.  nonce-wds. 

1882  SALA  Amer.  Kevis  (1885)  271  After  three  or  four  days' 
Pullmanising.     1892  Pall  Mall  G.  g  May  6/1  Caravanning 
..finds  its  parallel  in  America  in  Pullman-earring. 

fPullock,  obs.  var.  POLLACK,  a  fish. 
1823  T.  BOND  E.  <r   W.  Looe  124  Young  pullock  and 
conger  eels  are  taken  with  a  rod  and  line. 

Pullock,  var.  PUT-LOG.  Pullony,  obs.  f. 
POLONY  "  (sausage).  Pullorie,  obs.  f.  PILLOKY. 

t  Ptt'llOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pullus  dark- 
coloured  +  -OL'S.]  Of  a  dark  colour ;  blackish. 

1698  B.  ALLEN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  377  The  Body  U  of  a 
Pulfous  Colour. 

Pu'll-over.   [f.  phr.  to  pull  over  :  see  PULL  v.\ 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  pulling  over  or  from 
side  to  side;   also  attrib.  or  as  aJj.  having   the 
function  of  pulling  over. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Jan.  6/1  The  overhead  line  is  on  one 
side  of  the  street  only,  there  are  no  cross  or  pull-over  wires. 

2.  A  gap  in  the  coast  sand-hills  where  vehicles 
can  be  pulled  over  to  the  beach ;  a  cart-road  over 
a  sea-bank,     local  (Eastern  counties). 

1883  Lincoln  Chron.  16  Mar.,  The  sea  swept  over  the  pull- 
over at  Sutton.    cigoo  E.  P[EACOCK]  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
s.  v.,  There  is  a  broad,  but  very  heavy  pull-over  opposite 
the  New  Inn  and  Vine  Hotels  at  Skegness. 

3.  flat-making.  A  silk  or  felt  cover  or  nap  drawn 
over  a  hat  body  ;  also,  a  hat  so  made. 

1873  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Pullow,  obs.  variant  of  PILAU. 

Pull -piece, -rod :  see  PULL-. 

PullS  (pulz),  sb.  //.I  n.  dial.  [app.  =  MDu., 
MFlem.  pole,  peule,  puele,  pole,  Du.  peul  husk, 
shell,  pod.]  The  chaff  or  husks  of  rapeseed,  pulse, 
or  grain. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  40  The  seed  is  cured,  in 
the  chalTor  pods — provincially,  'pulls'.  Itul.  Gloss.,  Pulls, 
the  shellsor  chaff  ofrapeand  other  pulse.  1877  Holderness 
Gloss.,  Pulls,  the  husks  of  oats. 

Pulls,  sb.  pi?  [f.  PULL  v.]  Short  straw  which 
falls  out  when  the  straight  straw  is  drawn ;  also 
called  pull-tails:  see  PULL-  2  ;  also,  heads  of  corn 
broken  off  from  the  stalks  in  threshing. 

1844  Jriil.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  268  The  straw  here 
weighed. .does  not  include  theshortand  broken,  which  goes 
away  in  what  is  technically  termed  '  falls '  or  pulls.  1876 
Mid-Yorks.  Gloss.,  Pulls,  most  usually  applied  to  the  heads 
of  corn  dispersed  on  a  barn-floor,  after  thrashing. 

Pull-stroke  to  Pull-trigger :  see  PULL-. 

Pullulailt  (pzvlitflant),  a.  [ad.  L.  pullulant- 
«7«,  pr.  pple.  of  pullulare:  see  next.]  Budding. 

1889  Scots  Observer  4  Jan.,  Certain  pullulant  tbauches  of 
definition.  1907  Daily  Chron.  8  Aug.  3/1  Where  we  find  a 
pullulant  world  of  new  ambitions  and  brilliant  promises. 

Pullulate  (pfliaie't),  v.  Also  7  -at.  [f.  L. 
pullulat-,  ppl.  stem  of  pullulare  to  sprout  out, 
spring  forth,  spread,  grow,  increase,  f.  pullul-us, 
dim.  of  pullus  young  of  any  animal,  chick.] 

1.  intr.  a.  Of  a  growing  part,  shoot,  or  bud  : 
To  come  forth,  sprout  out,  bnd. 

1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat.  (Percy  Soc.)  50  Yet  they, 
more  uigent,  whiles  he  would  conceale,  Like  Hydra's  heads 
did  pullulate,  renew.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  253 
Beneath  the  bark  of  a  tree  they  pullulate  into  branches. 
1842  Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  723  Others  whose  pinions  are  but 
just  beginning  to  pullulate.  187*  T.  HINCKS  in  Pop.  Set. 
Rev.  XI.  339  The  sexual  buds  of  the  zoophyte,  .sometimes 
. .  pullulate  fiom  a  portion  of  the  common  substance. 

b.  Of  a  seed :  To  sprout,  to  germinate.     Ol  a 
plant  or  animal :  To  send  out  shoots  or  buds,  to 
propagate  itself  by  budding  ;  to  breed,  to  multiply : 
now  usually  with  the  connotation  of  rapid  increase. 

1621  T.  GRANGER  Exp.  Eccles.  vii.  12. 175  The  swellings  and 
diseases  of  the  body,  whose  root  remaineth  still  within,  and 
pullulateth  againe  after  the  same,  or  some  other  manner.  1637 
W.  MORICE  Coena  auasi  Koii>ij  xi.  130  Seed  doth  not  pullu- 
late but  after  some  little  time.  1891  Du  MAURIER  P.  Ibbetson 
14  Those  rampant,  many-footed  things  that  pullulate  in 
damp  and  darkness  under  big  flat  stones. 

c.  Path.  To  put  forth  morbid  growths. 

1773  NOURSE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  438  The  surface  of  the 
intestines.. began  to  pullulate,  throwing  up  small  giains  of 
flesh  from  every  point. 

2.  intr.  transf.  and  Jig.  a.  To  be  developed  or 
produced  as  offspring,  to  spring  up  abundantly. 

1657  FITZ-BRIAN  Gd.  Old  Cause  dress'd  in  / 'rim.  Lustre 
(1659)6  Superstition. .would  in  time  have  pullulated,  and 
budded  forth  afresh.  1714  MANDEVILLK  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  I. 
89  [They]  may.  .see  good  spring  up  and  pullulate  from  evil, 
as  naturally  as  chickens  do  from  eggs.  1890  Times  6  Oct., 
One  of  those  lower  forms  of  Christianity  which  pullulate  so 
freely  in  the  religious  soil  of  the  United  States. 


PULMO-. 

b.  intr.  To  teem,  to  swarm. 

1835  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xc.  III.  153  The  Egyptian  mind 
seems  always  to  have  pullulated  with  superstition.  1883 
W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  igt/i  Cent,  Sept.  490  As  to  the  beggars, 
they  pullulate  in  the  place. 

Hence  Pirllulating  ppl.  a.,  budding,  sprouting. 

1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legal.  H.  vi.  I.  277  Religious  liberty 
which  would  have  stifled  this  pullulating  Evil  in  the  Seed. 
1810  G.  S.  FABER  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  384  In  our  own 
evil  days  of  rankly  pullulating  heresy  and  blasphemy. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  183  In  the  fresh 
pullulating  grains  of  the  glume. 

Pullnlatioii  (p2>li«l?'Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
PULLULATE  v.  :  see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  pullu- 
lating; sprouting,  germination;  generation,  produc- 
tion. Also,  the  product  of  this  ;  offspring,  progeny. 
1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng.  Efisc.  11.  vi.  87  Some  of  these  Tenets 
have  beene  the  base  pullulations  of  spirits  enslaved  to 
false  ends.  1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (171!)  29  The 
Generations  or  Pullulations  of  the  Heavenly  and  tarthly 
Nature,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  in.  ii.  257  In  *>me 
places..  especially  between  the  Tropicks,  such  a  Pullulation 
of  Men  and  Beasts  may  be  supposed  to  be.  1890  E.  JOHNSON 
Rite  Christendom  123  Virtues  then  fructify;  in  their  pullu- 
lalion,  purity  of  heart  is  acquired. 

b.  spec,  in  Biol.  Generation  or  reproduction  by 
budding  ;  in  Path.  :  see  quot.  1897. 


.  . 

1822-34  Gmtfs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  22  Granulating 
pullulations..  consist  of  exudations  of  coagulating  lymph 
from  the  vessels.  1857  BERKELEY  Cryfttf.  Bat.  xiv.  23  1  he 


rom  te  vesses.    157     ERKE  .        .       . 

formation  of  a  new  cell  by  pullulation  from  the  walls.    1897 
Kyd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pullulation,  budding,  or  sprouting.   Also,  a 
morbid  growth  or  sprouting  of  tissue. 
Pull-up1,  [f-  vbl.  phr.  topullup  :  seePuLLz;.  3  1  e.] 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  up  a  horse  or  vehicle;  a 
sudden  stop  ;  hence^ff. 

1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  <$•  S.  xviii,  All  his  business 
plans  had  received  a  check,  a  sudden  pull-up.  1883  FR.  M. 
PEAHD  Contract.  xxxiv,  Next  they  heard  wheels,  and  the 
pull  up  at  the  door. 

2.  A  place  for  pulling  up  ;  a  stopping-place  lor 
riders  or  drivers.     Also  attrib. 

1887  Advertisement,  This  inn  affords  one  of  the  most 
tempting  positions  for  a  pull-up  house  on  the  road.  1899 
Daily  News  27  May  4/1  A  humble  little  coffee-shop,  which 
is  a  good  pull-up  for  carmen.  1902  Daily  C/iron.  30  Apr.  8/1 
A  favourite  '  pull  up  '  for  cyclists. 

Pully-hauly  (pu'li|ho-li),a.  and**.  colloq.  Also 
pulley-,  -hawl(e)y,  pull'e-haul'e.  [f.  POLL  v. 
+  HAUL  v.  +  -Y.]  a.  adj.  Consisting  of,  or  char- 
acterized by,  pulling  and  hauling,  b.  sb.  The 
action  or  work  of  pulling  and  hauling. 

a  1820  Storting  Mag.  VI.  192  It  was  a  complete  pully 
hawly  contest  on  the  part  of  Martin.  1854  Miss  BAKER 
Nortliants.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  'I  hate  such  pully-hawly-waik  . 

b.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  To  have  a  game 
at  pully  hawly,  to  romp  with  women.  1877  Q.  Rev.  CXL1I. 
60  The  ropes  with  which  the  old  Norsemen  played  their 
favourite  game  of  pully-hauly  against  one  another.  1906 
Temfle  Bar  Mag.  Ian.  57  Theie  is  the  halliard-chanty, 
sung  when  the  topsail  or  topgallant  yards  are  being  hoisted 
by  pully-hauly  or  strength  of  arm. 

Hence  Pully-hau'l  v.,  to  pull  or  haul  with  all 
one's  strength  ;  Pu  lly-hau-ling-  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot. 
1872  applied  to  unskilful  bell-ringing). 

1871  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Sells  Devon,  etc.  iii.  225  Hence  it  is, 
by  way  of  ridicule,  called  '  Pully  hauling  '.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
50  Nov  Then  commenced  such  a  scrimmage  for  the 
mastery,  such  a  pully-hauling  and  kicking  of  shins,  as  was 
remembered  for  months  after.  1894  Northnmb.  Gloss., 
Pullv-liaal,  to  pull  by  main  force.  1899  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  African  S/t.  iii.  79  When  the  boys  are  pully-hauling  [a 
tree]  down  the  slope. 

-Pullyn(e,  obs.  form  of  PULLEN  1. 

Pullysh(e,  -ysshe,  obs.  forms  of  POLISH  v. 

tPulme.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  pulmo.'}  The  lungs. 

««  UDALL  tr.  Geminus"  Anat.  A  vj/i  Here  foloweth  of 
thePulme,  called  of  some,  the  Lightesand  Lounges.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xviii.  27  Men  say  that  it  [Veronica]  will 
heale  all  vlcers,  inflammations  and  harmes  of  the  Pulme  or 

t  peu-lment.  Obs.  Also  4  polment.  [ad.  L. 
ptilment-um  sauce,  condiment  ;  food  generally.] 

1.  Pottage. 

c  i«o  Gen.  *  Ex.  190  Esau  fro  felde  cam,  Sa5  Sis  pu  mem, 
hunlerhim  nam.  ,3?.  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  62  I  Al  :  Jns  like 
poynte  sum  polment  to  make.  i-jBiCAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  «A 
[She]  delyueryd  to  hym  brede  and  the  pulmente  that  she  had 
boyled.  "514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  *  L'plondyshm.  3  Sterynge  the 
pulment  Of  peese  or  frument,  a  noble  meete  for  lent. 

2.  A  poultice  or  the  like. 

icoo  A  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  256/1  Take 
pulverisatede  Chalcke,  put  therto  Vineger,  and  make  therof 
a  pulmente,  spreade  it  on  a  cloth  and  apply  it  theron.  Ibid. 
256/2  Boyle  Oatenmeale  in  Vineger,  till  that  resemble  a 
thicke  pulmente,  or  pappe,  and  applye  this  thereon. 

•f  PulmentaTious,  a.  Obs.  rate-",  [t.  i.. 
pul»ientdri-s  of  the  nature  of  a  relish  +  -OUS.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pulmentarious,  of  or  belonging  to, 
or  made  with,  Pottage  or  Gruel. 

Pulmo-  (po'lmo),  shortened  from  PULMONI-, 
combining  form  of  L.  pulmo,  pulmon-em  lung  ; 
occurring  in  various  terms  of  zoology,  anatomy, 
etc.,  as  HFulmobranchisB  (-bne'rjki,*)  sb.pl.,  lung- 
sacs:  seequots.;  hencePulinoDra-ncriial,  Pulmo- 
bra-nchiate  adjs.,  having,  or  breathing  by  means 
of,  pulmobranchise.  Pulmo-ca-rdiac  a.  [CARDIAC]  , 
pertaining  to  the  (left)  lung  and  heart  (see  quot.). 
Pulmo-cuta-neous  a.  [CUTANEOUS],  pertaining  to 


PULMONAD. 

or  supplying  the  lungs  and  skin  :  applied  to  two 
main  arterial  trunks  in  the  frog,  from  each  of 
which  arises  a  pulmonary  and  a  cutaneous  artery. 
Fulmo-jra/stric  a.t  pertaining  to  the  (left)  lung 
and  stomach  (see  quot.).  Fulntoga'steropod, 
-8fa-»tropod,fl.  belonging  to  the  Pulmognstcro'poda, 
the  pulmonate  or  air-breathing  gastropods  ;  so.  one 
of  these.  Pu'lmograde  [after  PLANTIGRADE,  etc.], 
a.  belonging  to  the  Pulmo'grada,  a  synonym  of 
Discophora  or  jelly-fishes,  so  called  from  their 
swimming  by  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  body,  resembling  that  of  the  lungs  in 
breathing;  so.  a  pulmograde  hydrozoon,  a  jelly- 
fish. Fnlmo-hepa'tic  a.  [HEPATIC],  pertaining 
to  the  lung  and  liver  (see  quot.).  Pulmo  'meter 
[-MKTER],  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs,  a  spirometer;  so  Pnlmo'metry, 
measurement  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  spiro- 
metry.  Pulmo-tra'cheate  a,t  breathing  by  means 
of  lung-sacs  (or  lung-books)  as  well  as  tracheal 
tubes,  as  the  majority  of  spiders. 


1875  CAMBRIDGE  in  Encycl.  Brit,    II.  272/3  Arachnids 
breathe  by.  .*pitlmo-6rancni'x,  said  t 
gill  offish  and  the  lung  of  mammals. 


s  by.  .*p\tlmo-branchix,  said  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
fish  and  the  lung  of  mammals.  1807  Syil,  Soc.  Lex.^ 
Pnlmo*branchiaft  the  modified  gills  of  certain  animals 
(Arachnids,  air-breath  ing  Mollusca)  adapted  for  air-breath- 
ing. 1890  Cent.  Diet,)  *  Pnlntobranchial.  1897  .SW,  Soc. 
Lex.,  Pulmo-branchial.  [1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  119  | 
* Pnhnobranchiata^  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  his  first 
order  of  his  second  subclass  of  his  Malacozoa.}  184,1 
T.  R.  JONES  Anint,  Kingd,  403  All  the  "pulmobranchiatc 
Gasteropoda  are  not  terrestrial ;  our  fresh  waters  al>ound 
with  various  species  that  respire  air  by  a  similar  con- 
trivance. 1890  HILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  *  Pvlmo-cardiac 
region,  portion  of  thorax  where  the  heart  is  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  lung.  1871  HUXLEY  Xwa/.  Vert.Anim.w.  185 
The  hindermost,  or  *pulmo-cutaneous,  passage  ends  in  the 
pulmonary  and  the  cutaneous  arteries.  1875  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Eleni.  Biol.  (1877)  176  The  apparently  simple 
branches  into  which  the  truncus  arteriosus  divides,  are,  in 
fact,  each  made  up  of  three  separate  trunks,  the  pulmo- 
cutaneous  trunk  behind,  the  aortic  arch  in  the  middle  and 
the  carotid  trunk  in  front.  1890  HILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Dict.t 
*Pul»w*gastric  region^  region  of  thorax  where  an  edge  of 
the  left  lung  lies  over  the  stomach  and  spleen.  1842  HRANDR 
Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  " Pvlntogrades  . .  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Acalephans.  1843  OWEN  Comp.  A  nat.t  Invert.  106.  1848 
E.  FORBES  Naked-eyed  Medusx  75  The  affinities  of  the 
Pulmograde  Acalephae.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Dict.t 
*Pitlmo-hcpatic  region,,  region  of  thorax  where  an  edge 
of  lung  covers  the  liver.  1814  E.  KENTISH  (title)  An 
account  of  Bathe  . .  with  the  Description  of  a  *Pulmo- 
meter,  and  Cases  showing  its  utility  in  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  Lungs  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  1870  S.  GKE 
Aiiscult,  <y  Percuss,  i.  ii.  (1893)  35  Instruments  which 
have  been  invented  for  registering  the  respiratory  move- 
ments and  powers  :..spirometers.  pulmometers,  pneumato. 
meters,  anapnographs.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  s.  v. 
Spirometer%  This  mode  of  measurement  has  been  called 
Spirometry,  as  it  was  formerly  called  "Pulmometry. 

Pulmonad  (pp'lmdfnaed),  adv.  Anat,  [f.  L. 
pulmO)  pitlmdn-  lung  +  -ad  as  in  DEXTBAD.]  To- 
wards or  to  the  lungs. 

1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  232  That  which  from 
the  system  carries  the  sanguineous  fluid  pulmonad,  or  to- 
wards the  lungs ;  and  that  which  from  the  lungs  carries  it 
systemad,  or  towards  the  system. 

Pulmonal  ( p» "Im^nal) ,  a,  [ad.  mod.L. 
fulmonat-is  (irreg.  for  ptttmonaris),  f.  pulmo % 
pn Im fin-em  lung:  see-  AL.J  «  PULMONARY  a, 

1856-8  \V.  CLARK  Van,  der  Hofren's  Zool.  I.  571  Respira- 
tion in  some  tracheal,  in  others  pulmonal.  1880  GUNTHER 
Fishes  149  The  lung  has  no  pulmonal  artery. 

Pulmonar  ( pzrlm^niu) ,  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*pulwondr-is,  f.  pnlmot  -monem  lung :  see  -AB.] 
Having  lungs  or  analogous  organs;  pulmonate; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  arachnid  order  Pulmonaria, 

II  Pulmonaria  (pt>lnwnc»Tia).  Bot.  [med.L, 
fem.  (sc.  herba)  of  L,  pulmonari-us  beneficial  to 
the  lungs,  f.  pulmo ,  pulmon-em  lung ;  so  called 
from  its  assumed  virtue  in  curing  disease  of  the 
lungs,  as  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  spotted 
leaves  resembling  the  lungs.]  A  genus  of  bora- 
ginnceons  plants;  lungwort. 

The  British  species  is  P,  officinalis^  Bugloss  Cowslip. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  Ixxxv.  125  This  herb  is  called  of  the 
Apothecaries  ..  Pulmonaria  ana  Pulmonalis,  in  Latine 
Pttlntonis  herba^  that  is  to  say  Lungewurt,  or  the  herbe  for 
the  lunges.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S*pp.  s-v.^  The  common 
spotted  pulmon  aria,  or.  .sage  of  Jerusalem,  is  esteemed  an 
excellent  medicine  in  many  of  the  disorders  of  the  lungs. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot,  xvi.  (1794)  178  Cromwell, 
Pulmonaria,  Cerinthe,  and  Viper's  Bugloss,  have  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  naked.  i88a  Garden  18  Nfar.  173/2  The 
Pulmonarias  are  amongst  our  most  interesting  spring  flowers. 

t  Fulmona-rioUB,  a.  Obs*  rart~°.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pulwonarious,  diseased  m  the  Lungs. 

II  Pulmonarium  (p»lm0ne»'ri#m).  Entom, 
PI.  -ia.  [mod.L.,  neut.  of  L.  pulmihi&rius  :  see 
prec.]  A  membrane  separating  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  parts  of  the  abdomen  in  some  insects,  and 
containing  the  spiracles  or  respiratory  openings. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sv.Entotnol.  III.  xxxvi.  713  If  you  examine 
the  abdomen  of  the  mole-cricket. .,  you  will  easily  discover 
the  true  spiracles  in  the  folds  of  the  fulmonarium,  which 
separates  the  back  of  that  part  from  the  belly. 


1583 
Pulmonary  (p»-lm<yniiri)f  a.  (sb.)    [ad.  L. 

pulmdnari-uS)    f.   pulmo  ^  pulmon-em    lung :    see 
-ABY  '.     Cf.  F.  pulmonaire.] 

L  Of,  pertaining  to,  situated  in,  or  connected 
with  the  lungs.  (Chiefly  Anat) 

Pulmonary  artery^  the  main  artery,  or  each  of  its  two 
branches  (right  and  left),  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  the  lungs  for  aeration.  P.  circulation^  the  course 
of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and  back  to  the 
heart,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  or  sytttmtc  circula- 
tion. P.  valves  t  a  name  for  the  three  semi  lunar  valves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  P.  cv/«r,the  veins 
which  convey  the  aerated  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Ttchn.  I,  Pulmonary  £>«*//,  arc 
those  which  carry  the  Blood  from  the  Heart  to  the  Lungs, 
and  back  again, .  .the  Pulmonary  Vein,  and  the  Pulmonary 
Artery.  1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  351  A  larger  animal 
imparts  a  greater  quantity  of  its  pulmonary  air  to  the 
inflammable  air.  i8«6  GOOD  Itk.  AW.  (1834)  I.  306  The 
blood  is  first  received  into  the  heart  on  the  pulmonary  side. 
1848  Qr.MN  Anat.  (ed.  5)  1149 Each  bronchial  tube.. enters 
a  distinct  pulmonary  lobule,  within  which  it  undergoes  still 
further  division,  and  at  last  ends  in  the  small  cellular 
recesses  named  the  air  cells  or  pulmonary  cells. 

b.  Constituting  a  lung  or  lung-like  organ ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  lung.  Pulmonary  pouch,  sac,  a 
lung- Site. 

1834 Penny  Cycl.  II.  232/1  The  external  apertures  of  these, 
termed  spiracles, .  .are  transverse  chinks,  corresponding  in 
number  with  the  pulmonary  pouches  [in  At<iJi>.uf.i\.  1879 
MIVART  RUtn,  Anat.  \\  Respiration  of  air  by  pulmonary 
sacs  is  neither  universal  in  man's  sub-kingdom,  nor  unknown 
out  of  it. 

C.  Carried  on  by  means  of  lungs. 

18*6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  HI.  xxviii.  50  Vet  their 
(birds']  respiration  is  perfectly  pulmonary.  1869  GILLMOKR 
tr.  FtfM'er**  Reft.  %  Binis  In  trod.  5  To  be  succeeded  by 
pulmonary  respiration. 

2.  Occurring  in  or  affecting  the  lungs  (chiefly 
I3alk.) ;  of  or  pertaining  to  disease  of  the  lungs. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.,  Pulmonary  consumption,  or  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs.  1793  BEDDOKS  Consumption  139 
Giving  the  pulmonary  ulcers  an  opportunity  to  heal.  1836-41 
URANDE  Cnetn.  (ed.  5)  364  In  some  pulmonary  complaints, 
the  respiration  of  air  slightly  tainted  by  the  admixture  of 
chlorine  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  stimulant.  1877  ROBRKTS 
Hantibk.  Med.  1. 17  The  dusky  or  livid  hue  of  some  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  diseases. 

b.  Affected  with  or  subject  to  lung-disease,  esp. 
consumption ;  consumptive.  Also  transf.  Of  the 
quality  associated  with  the  consumptive. 

1843  THACKERAY  Jirfane  Paittrot,  Fond  of  inventing  such 
suffering  angels,  .pale,  pious,  pulmonary,  crossed  in  love,  of 
course.    t86a  —  Philip  \\t  If  you  want  a  pulmonary  romance, 
the  present  won't  suit  you.     \tyb  Althnt?sSyst.  Med.  I.  281 
Inclined    to    regard    the    voyage . .  as    unsuitable    to    the 
pulmonary  invalid. 

3.  Zool,  Having  lungs,  long-sacs,  or  pulmonary 
organs;  distinguished  mrbtra£kearyti& pulmonary 
arachnids;  also,  distinguished  from  branchiate t  as 
pulmonary  or  pulmonate  molluscs, 

1833  DOUBLEDAY  in  Entomol.  Mag.  I.  278  We  could  never 
separate  the  Pulmonary  from  the  Trachean  Arachnida,  or 
Uranchiferous  from  the  Pulmonary  Gasteropod  Mollusca. 
B.  st>. 

fl.  -  PULMONARIA.  [Cf.F./«/WWW/>V(Cotgr.).] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Pulmonary^  the  herb  Lungwort. 

2.  Zoo/,  A  pulmonary  arachnidan,  as  a  spider  or 
a  scorpion. 

1835  KIRBY  Hnb.  $  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xix.  381  Latreille.. 
divides  his  Arachnidans  into  two  Orders,  Pui>nonaricst  or 
those  that  breathe  by^rV/x,  and  Trac hearies.  or  those  that 
breathe  by  spiracles  in  connection  with  tracheae. 

Pulmonate  (primMX  a.  (sk)  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.  L.  pulmonat'USi  f.  pulmo,  -mon-em  lung  :  sec 
-ATE2  a.  In  F.  pulmont.]  Having  lungs,  as  the 
higher  vertebrates,  or  lung-like  respiratory  organs, 
as  the  orders  Pulmonata  of  gastropod  molluscs 
and  Pulmonaria  of  arachnids,  b.  so,  A  pulmon- 
ate mollusc  (or,  less  usually,  arachnid). 

1841  RRASDK  Diet.  .SV7.  etc.,  Pvlmonates^  Pttlmonata^  the 
name  of  an  order  of  Gastropodous  Mollusks  including 
those  which  breathe  air.  1863  DANA  Man,  Geol.  nt.  363 
As  late  as  the  Carboniferous  period  there  were  only  reptiles, 
insects,  and  putmonate  mollusks.  1883  K.  R.  LAMKKSTKR 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  663/2  There  is  one  genus  of  slug-like 
Pulmonates  which  frequent  the  sea-coast. 

So  (in  same  sense)  Pn  lmonat«d  a, 

1841  T.  R.  TONES  Anim.  Kingd.  410  In  the  Snail  and  the 
generality  ofpulmonated  Gasteropoda,  n  1854  E.  FORBES 
Lit.  Papers  i.  (1855)  22  The  absence  ofpulmonated  vertebratA 
from  the  older  formations  should  be  expected. 

Pulnioni-  (p»lm<»'ni),  the  full  combining  form 
of  I ..  pulmO)  pulmdn-em  lung,  as  in  Pulmoni- 
bra  nchiate,  Fnlmo'nigTade,  adjs,  and  sbs.  :  see 
pulmobranchiale^  pulmograde  under  PULMO-. 

1847  WEBSTER,  * Ptttmonibranckiatet  having  the  branchiae 
formed  for  breathing  air.  ..(A  term  applied  to  certain  mol- 
lusks.) 1864  //•/(/.,  Pulmonibramhiate^  one  of  an  order  of 
mollusks  having  the  branchbc formed  for  breathing  air.  1846 
PATTERSON  Zool.  36  The  term  *pulmonigrades  has  been 
applied  to  these  animals  [gelatinous  Medusa]. 

II  Pulmonia  (polm^rnia),  rath.  [mod.L.,  f. 
L.  pulmdn-tm  lung.  In  F.  pulmoniet  in  i6th  c. 
poulmonie.'}  A  name  for  disease  of  the  lungs. 

1844  W.  IRVING  in  Lift  *  Lett.  (1866!  III.  320  In  this 
state  of  mind  she  was  attacked  by  measles  and  pulmonia. 
1857  DUNCUSOS  Med.  Ltx.t  Ptiltnonia^  Phthisis  pulmonalis, 
Pneumonia.     1858  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex.)  Ptt?ttt<miat  old 
term  the  same  as  Penfntttmcnia. 


PTTLP. 

t  Pulmo-tilao,  a.  Obt.  rare-1.  [Irreg.  f.  L. 
pulmfn-em  lung,  after  words  from  Gr.,  as  cardiat, 
demtmuu.]  -  POLMONIC  a.  3. 

1657  ToMumoN  Renat's  Disf.  l.  xiv.  tt  Some  Medicaments 
.  .corroborate  some  parts  by  a  specifical  virtue,  as  Cephalick 
..the  head..Pulmoniack,  Hepalick,  the  Lungs,  Liver  [etc.  L 

Pulmonian  (p»lmtf»'nian).  Zool.  [(.  L.  pul- 
mon-em lung* -IAN.]  A  pulmonate  gastropod. 

i8j9  PtnnyCyfl.  XlVT 337/1,  i.  Nudibranchiins..^.  Put- 
monians  without  on  operculum.. .  5.  Operculated  Pulmonians 

Pulmonic  (pi'lnynik),  a.  (16.)  [a.  K. 
pulmoniqut  (Pare  i6th  c.),  f.  as  prec. :  see  -ic.] 

1.  =  PULMONABT  a.  I. 

i70»  W.  Cowni  in  PUl.  Tram.  XXIII.  1183  Liquors.. 
Injected  into  the  Pulmonick  Arteries  pass  to  their  Veins. 
1794  SULLIVAN  I'iew  Nat.  1.  965  The  pulmonic  air.. sent 
forth  by  respiration.  1799  J.  HAILEY  in  Med.  Jrnt.  (1800) 
111.  xa8  The  blood  is  propelled  with  less  energy  to  the 
pulmonic  system.  1854  ItusHNAN  in  ( Vr'x  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org. 
tfat.  6}  This  ventricle  receives  its  blood  partly  from  a 
systemic,  partly  from  a  pulmonic  auricle. 

2.  -     1'ULMONART  a.  1. 

1661  [see  PVLMONICAL,  quot.  1658].  1666  G.  HAIYKT  Morfi, 
Angl.  XXVL  (1672)  68  Pulmonique  Consumption,  or  Con. 
sumption  of  the  Lungs.  1715  CHP.YKE  lltalth  i.  |  5  (1787)  o 
Subject  to  nervous  or  pulmonick  distempers.  1800  Mat. 
Jrttt.  IV.  392  Where  pulmonic  inflammation  was  dreaded. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xiv.  151  For  months 
together  the  pulmonic  symptoms  prevailed. 

3.  Remedial  or  curative  in  disease  of  the  lungs ; 
good  for  the  lungs.  ?  Obt. 

1694  SALMOM  Butt's  Dispens.  (17x3)  187/2  Tincture  of 
Guajacum,  or  Pock.wood . .  is  Pulmonkk,  and  profitable 
against  Catarrhs. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  remedy  for  disease  of  the  lungs ;  a 
medicine  good  for  the  lungs.  ?  Obi. 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disf  ens.  (1713)  17/1  It  is  a  good 
Pulmonick,  profitable  against  the  Phthisick,  Consumption, 
Pining.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  273  Our  true 
Pulmonics  consist  of  such  Particles  as.  .cannot  be.  .assinui. 
lated  by  it  [the  blood). 

2.  A  person  subject  to  or  affected  with  disease  of 
the  lungs ;  a  consumptive  person. 

a  1735  ARBUTHNOT<T.),  Pulmonicks  are  subject  toconsump. 
tions,  and  the  olil  to  asthmas.  1893  t-'din.  Even.  Pispatth 
i  Apr.  2  '2  Passing  the  winter  at  that  recruiting  ground  for 
pulmonics — the  Cape. 

•f  Fulmo'nical,  "•  Ofrs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  prec.  adj. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuilltlneaH's  Fr.  Chirttt-g.  55  b/x  Autumne, 
enunye  to  all  pulmonicalle  woundes.  1599  —  tr.  Gal-el- 
hover's  tilt.  Pkysicke  105/1  [Recipe  for)  a  Pulmonicall 
potione.  1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digty's  Pmud.  Symf.  (1660)  40 
Half  of  them  who  dye  in  London,  dye  of  phthisical!  and 
pulmonicall  distempers  [1661  cited  by  EVELYN  Fnmi/ttfnftn 
1. 13  as 'pulmonic ').  1670  BLOUNT  Mossogr,  (ed.  3),  Pttlmo. 
ntcal,  belonging  to  the  Lungs  or  Lights. 

Pulmonifercms  (pplmoni-fcras),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
L.  pulnwn-em  lung  +  -FERGUS.]  [{earing  or  having 
lungs  (or  lung-like  organs);  pulmonate;  spec. 
belonging  to  the  group  Fuimonifera  (-  Pnlmo- 
nata)  of  gastropod  molluscs. 

1835-6   Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  621/3  The  pulmoniferous 
Moflusca.    1851-9  BRODERIP  in  Man.  Sci.  Enf.  400  The 
tenestrial  or  pulmoniferous  Mollusca  (land-shells). 
b.  Containing  the  lungs  or  lung-sacs. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  pulmoniferous  somites  of  an 
arachnidan. 

So  Pulmo-nlfer,  a  pulmoniferous  gastropod. 

Pulmono-,  irreg.  combining  form  of  L,  pulmo, 
-en-em  lung,  sometimes  used  instead  of  PULMON  I-  or 
PULMO-,  as  in  Pulmonobra-nohiate,  -branohous 
(-bne'rjkas)  adjs.  •=  pulmtbranthiale  ;  Pulmono- 
ga'stropod  a.  and  if'.,  pulmogtulropod  (Cent. 
Diet.) :  see  PULHO-. 

1814  J.  E.  GRAY  in  Ann.Pkilcs.  Aug.  107  On  the  Natural 
Arrangement  of  the  Pulmonobranchous  Mollusca.  1849 
CRAIG,  PttlmoHobranckiaie,  belonging  to  the  order  Pulmono- 
branchiata.  1855  Knight's  Enf.  Cyct.,  ffat.  Hist.  III.  65 
Affording  a  Rood  character  for  dividing  the  Land  Pulmono- 
branchous Mollusca  into  two  families. 

Pulp  (polp),  sl>.  [ad.  L.  pulfa  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  animal  body ;  also,  the  pulp  of 
fruit,  the  pith  of  wood  :  cf.  F.  fouffe  (R.  Kstienne 
\$$<)\polf>e,pnlpt  (Cotgr.  1611).]  A  soft,  moist, 
homogeneous  or  formless  substance  or  mass:  in 
various  applications. 

1.  The  fleshy  succulent  part  of  a  fruit ;  also,  the 
j   soft  pith  in  the  interior  of  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

1563  HVLI.  Art  Garden.  (1593)  154  Gourds  without  seeds, 
hauing  onely  but  a  soft  pulpe  within.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
n.  Ixxxix.  269  The  right  Fenell  hath  round  knottie  stalkes 
..filled  with  a  certaine  white  pithe  or  light  pulpe.  1605 
TIMMG  Qttersit.  in.  170  Take  the  marrow  or  pulp  of  cassia. 
1711  E.  COOKE  I  'ay.  S.  Sea  338  There  is  another  Sort  like  a 
Curan,  has  a  white  Pulp.  1785  MARTYN  Rttusean't  Bet. 
vii.  11794)  74  note.  The  apple  also  has  a  firmer  pulp.  1831 
TEXXYSON  Pal.  A  rt  (ed.  1 833)  li,  Ambrosial  pulps  and  juices. 

2.  Any  soft  muscular  or  fleshy  part  of  an  animal 
body;  the  fleshy  part  of  the  limbs,  hands,  finger- 
tips, etc. ;  the  soft  substance  of  internal  parts  or 

j  organs,  as  the  spleen,  the  intervertebral  disks,  etc. ; 
the  soft  nervous  substance  which  tills  the  interior 
cavity  of  a  tooth. 

(This  may  have  been  the  earliest  sense  in  Eng.,  as  In  L.) 

1611  COTCR.,  Polfe,  the  pulpe;  brawne  or  fleshie  part,  of 

the  bodie.     1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  815  The«e  two 

together  with  the  fourth  doe  make  the  pulpe  or  calfe  of  the 


PULP. 

Leg.  1685  BOYLE  Eng.  Notion  Hat.  297  If. .you  carefully 
stop  the  upper  Orifice  with  the  Pulp  of  your  finger.  1713 
STEELE  Guard.  No.  26  r  6  It  is  not  for  me  to  celebrate  the 
lovely  height  of  her  forehead,  the  soft  pulp  of  her  lips. 
1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  311/2  There  wasa  gelatinous 
pulp,  analogous  to  the  pulps  which  secrete  teeth.  1848 
CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  144  The  matter  composing  this 
little  body,  which  is  termed  the  pulp,  is  gradually  converted 
into  the  ivory  of  the  tooth.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut. 
Breakf.-t.  ix.  (1883)  183  He.. touched  the.. corner  of  his 
right  eye  with  the  pulp  of  his  middle  finger. 

3.  A  soft  formless  mass;  esp.  of  disintegrated 
organic  matter,  produced  by  moistening  and 
tritnration  or  by  boiling. 

1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder (1691)  108  One  end. .may  serve  to 
contain  the  fruit,  the  other  the  vessels  for  the  pulp.  1692 
SIR  T.  P.  KLOUNT  Ess.  67  They  boyl  the  bodies  of  their 
Dead,  and  afterwards  pound  them  to  a  pulpe,  1792  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  X,  143  Nine  acres  of  the  land.. was  almost  an 
entire  pulp.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  839  A 
determinate  quantity  of  potatoes  was  reduced  with  water  to 
a  pulp.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxviii.  (1856)  346  The 
trodden  paths  around  our  ship  are  in  muddy  pulp,  adhering 
to  the  boots.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869) 
161  Beet  pulp  for  fattening  cattle. 

b.  spec.  The  fibrous  material,  as  linen,  wood, 
etc.,  reduced  to  a  soft  uniform  mass,  from  which 
paper  is  manufactured ;  paper-pulp. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Paper,  Paper  is  chiefly  made 
among  us  of  linen  or  hempen  rags,  beaten  to  a  pulp  in  water. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  377  The  most  eligible 
mode  of  adjusting  the  thickness  of  the  paper  would  be_by 
varying  the  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  which 
is  covered  with  pulp.  1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)  I-  749  The  first  idea  of  a  machine  for  converting  pulp 
into  paper,  originated  in  France,  the  inventor  being  an  in- 
genious workman  of  the  name  of  Louis  Robert.  1862 
Fraser's  Mag.  Nov.637  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  wood 
into  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  take  out  at  the  other  the 
pulp  ready  for  being  converted  into  paper.  1902  Westm. 
Gaz,  27  May  9/3  Rags  are  no  longer  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  paper-making.  Hence  the  resource  to  veget- 
able fibres  such  as  wood-pulp. .  .Experts  regard  the  pulp 
re-made  from  old  newspapers  as  about  equal  to  calico  pulp. 

c.  Ore  pulverized   and   mixed   with   water,   in 
which  condition  the  dross  is  washed  out ;  slimes. 
Dry  pulp,  dry  crushed  ore. 

1837  J.  T.  SMITH  tr.  Vicat's  Mortars  164  Each  of  these 
being  hollowed  in  the  middle  like  a  funnel,  received  a  fluid 
pulp,  composed . .  of  clay  and  water.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  <r  Mining  137  The  bullion,  pulp,  and  tailings  were 
tested  by  assay.  1877  Ibid.  24  Ten  pans,  holding  i  ton  each 
of  dry  pulp. 

4.  fig.  a.  Appearance  of  pulpiness  (of  texture). 

1801  FUSELI  in  Left.  Paint,  ii.  (1848)  383  The  beauties  of 
oil-colour,  its  glow,  its  juice,  its  richness,  its  pulp. 

b.  Something  of  a  '  pulpy '  character,  without 
stability,  strength,  or  '  backbone '. 

1878  T.  L.  COYLER  Pointed  Papers  164  The  difference  is 
clearly  marked  between  the  boy  who  has  moral  pluck  and 
the  boy  who  is  mere  pulp. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  esp.  in  technical  terms 
referring  (a)  to  the  preparation  of  pulp  for  making 
paper  (sense  sb),  as  pulp-chest,  factory,  industry, 
-strainer,  -ware,  pulp-making  sb.  and  adj.,  pulp- 
made  adj. ;  or  (*)  to  the  pulp  of  the  teeth  (sense  3), 
as  pulp-cell,  -fissure,  etc. ;  also  pulp-assay  (sense 
•*,<?), pulp-hole,  -pit,  etc.  b.  Spec.  Comb. :  pulp- 
board,  a  kind  of  millboard  made  directly  from 
paper-pulp,  instead  of  being  made  like  pasteboard 
from  paper ;  pulp-boiler,  =  pulp-digester ;  pulp- 
canal,  the  pulp-cavity  in  the  fang  of  a  tooth ; 
pulp-capping,  the  covering  the  soft  interior  of 
a  tooth  by  artificial  means ;  pulp-cavity,  -cham- 
ber, the  space  in  the  interior  of  a  tooth  which 
contains  the  pulp ;  pulp-digester,  a  machine  for 
reducing  paper- stock  and  obtaining  the  fibre  free 
from  extraneous  matter  ;  pulp-dresser,  -engine, 
-grinder,  -machine,  machines  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  paper-pulp ;  pulp-meter,  an  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  pulp  required  for  a 
specified  thickness  of  paper  ;  pulp-mill,  a  mill  in 
which  wood  is  reduced  to  paper-pulp;  also,  a 
factory  in  which  pulping  is  carried  on ;  pulp- 
nodule,  -stone,  an  excrescence  of  dentine  in  the 
pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth ;  pulp-washer,  a  machine 
for  removing  impurities  from  paper-pulp  ;  pulp- 
Wood,  wood  suitable  for  making  paper-pulp. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Class.,  *Pulp.assay,  the  assay  of 
samples  taken  from  the  pulp  after  or  during  crushing.  1882 
Rep.  toHo.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.S.  i23PuIp  assays  averaging 
about  $130  per  ton.  1904  Let.  to  Editor  fr.  Jos.  Spicer  * 
Sons,  There  are  strawboards,  made,  (as  the  name  implies) 
from  straw,  and  'pulp  boards,  (white  and  coloured),  various 
qualities,  all  made  direct  from  the  pulp.  —  Let.  fr.  J. 
Dickenson  $  Co.,  A  Millboard  is  a  Pulp  Board  of  a  dark 
color,  made  from  old  Rope,  Bagging,  etc.,  and  also  finished 
by  mechanical  pressure,  without  the  aid  of  paste.  1843 
OWEN  Odontography  1 1.  Descr.  Plates  16  The  large  central 


occupied  by  a  coarse  bone.  1872  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth 
(1878)  54  Each  [tooth]  is  supplied  with  blood  vessels 
and  nerves,  which  unite  in  a  common  *pulp  chamber. 
1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  350  A  box.  .kept  full  of  pulp  from 
the  *pulp-chest.  1893  tr'estm.  Gaz.  2  Mar.  9/1  The 
Factory  Inspectors  . .  never  see  the  'pulp-holes  where  all 
the  bad  jam  and  lemon-peel  are  thrown.  1858  GREENER 
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Gunnery  387  From  the  *pulp-made  cartridge  paper.  1901 
IVestm.  Gaz.  31  Oct.  2/1  Probably  in  the  near  future  half 
the  saving-mills  and  paper-  and  *pulp.making  mills  which 
supply  Europe  will  he  transferred  to  Finland  from  Norway 
and  Germany.  1853  UBE  Diet.  Arts  II.  350  The  *pulp- 
meter  which  is  driven  in  connection  with  the  paper  machine. 
1898  Daily  News  26  J  uly  5/7  He  has  started  *pulp  mills 
and  lumber  mills,  and  he  has  made  other  valuable  mineral 
finds.  1871  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  (1878)  132  It  is  a  very 
hard  matter  to  decide  whether  *pulp  nodules  exist  or  not. 
1883  CasselCs  Fam.  Mag.  Aug.  528/1  The  [coffee-]  bean 
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pulp.  1900  Montreal  Witness  13  Feb.  4/5  The  tariff  of 
dues  on  "pulpwood.  1901  Westnt,  Gaz.  2  Apr.  6/2  The 
district  ..  contains  a  great  pulpwood  forest,  besides 
3,000,000,000  ft.  of  pinewood. 

Pulp,  v.    [f.  PULP  sb.)  in  various  senses.] 

L  trans.  To  reduce  to  pulp  or  to  a  pulpy  mass. 

1662  [see  PULPING].  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  xv.  (1697) 
368  Conserve  of  Old-Red-Roses  pulped.  1741  Contpl.  Fam. 
Piece  i.  ii.  122  Some  love  the  Gooseberries  only  mashed, 
not  pulped  through  a  Sieve.  1875  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  9)  I. 
327/1  By  pulping  the  roots  and  mixing  them  with  a  full 
allowance  of  chaff,  every  animal  gets  its  fill.  1898  Q.  Rev. 
Apr.  378  The  whole  work,  of  which  10,000  copies  had  been 
prepared,  was  seized  by  Savary  and  pulped. 

T  2.  To  make  pulpy,  give  a  pulpy  appearance  to. 

1704  STEELE  Lying  Lover  in,  That  [patch]  so  low  on  the 
Cheeks  pulps  the  Flesh  too  much. 

3.  To  remove  the  surrounding  pulp  from  (coffee- 
beans,  or  the  like). 

1791  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  VII.  180  The  saving  of  time  in 
pulping,  peeling,  picking  it  [coffee]  clean.  1793  B.  EDWARDS 
West  Ina.  II.  v.  iv  295  The  other  mode  is  to  pulp  it  [the 
coffee]  immediately  as  it  comes  from  the  tree.  1894  [see 
PULPER  2]. 

4.  intr*  To  become  pulpy,  to  swell  with  juice. 
1818  KEATS  Song,  'ffus/t,  Hush  !  tread  softly ',  My  Isabel's 

eyes,  and  her  lips  pulp'd  with  bloom,  a  1821  —  Extracts 
fr.  Ojcra,  A  kiss  should  bud  upon  the  tree  of  love,  And 
pulp  and  ripen  richer  every  hour.  1852  R.  H.  STODDARD 
Poems  32  The  buried  seed  begins  to  pulp  and  swell  In 
Earth's  warm  bosom. 

Hence  Pulped  (p»lpt)///.  a.t  reduced  to  pulp. 

1806  A.  HUNTER  Cnlina  (ed.  3)  154  Put  the  soup  into  a 
stew-pan,  with.. the  pulped  pease.  1890  Farmer's  Gaz. 
4  Jan.  i/i  Crushed  oats  and  cake,  mixed  with  pulped  tur- 
nips, for  a  midday  feed. 

Pulpa-ceous,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  pulpa  pulp  + 
-ACEOUS.]  Of  a  pulpy  consistency. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)  363  Symmetrically 
embanked  round  with  the  pulpaceous  material  which  he  had 
excavated  from  the  ice. 

t  Fu'lpament.  Obs.  rare.  Also  in  L.  form, 
pi.  -a.  [ad.  L.  pulpamentum  the  fleshy  part  or  meat 
of  animals,  food  prepared  mainly  from  bits  of  meat, 
i.pulpa  PULP  sb.~\  a.  A  pulpy  preparation  of  food  ; 
in//,  delicacies,  b.  A  pulpified  mass,  as  the  chyle. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  viij  How  now, 
monsieur  Brisk?  what  1  Friday  night,  and  in  affliction 
too,  and  yet  your  pulpamenta,  your  delicate  morsels  1  1699 
Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  233  The  grosser  and  more  solid  Parts. . 
dissolved  into  minuter  Particles,  so  as  to  mix  more  equally 
with  the  fluid,  and  with  that  to  make  one  Pulpament,  or 
chylous  Mass. 

f  Pulpatoo-n.  Obs.  [Cf.  ^.pulpeton,  augm.  of 
pulpeta,  *a  slice  of  stuffed  meat.']  A  dish  made 
of  rabbits,  fowls,  etc.,  in  a  crust  of  forced  meat. 

1637  NABBES  Microcosm,  m.  109,  I  then  send  forth  a  fresh 
supply  of  Rabits,  Pheasant,  Kid,  Partridge,  Quaile, .  .with  a 
French  troope  of  Pulpatoones,  Mackaroonts,  Kickshawes, 
grand  and  excellent.  1728  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Housew.  41 
To  make  a  Pulpatoon  of  Pigeons. .  .Half  roast  six  or  eight 
Pigeons,  and  lay  them  in  a  Crust  of  Forc'd-meat. .:  Scrape 
a  pound  _of  Veal,  and  two  Pounds  of  Marrow,  and  beat  it 
together  in  a  Stone  Mortar. 

Fnlper  (p-rlpai).    [f.  PULP  v.  +  -EB  J.] 

1.  A  machine  for  reducing  fruit,   straw,  roots, 
paper-stock,  etc.  to  pulp ;  a  pulp-machine. 

1862  Times  12  June,  Reaping  and  grass-mowing  machinery 
with  root-slicers,  pulpers,  chaff-cutters.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  1823/2  Pulper  i.  .a  machine  for  reducing  paper  stock 
to  pulp.  1890  Farmer's  Gaz.  4  Jan.  i/i  Great  saving  can 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  root  pulper  and  chaff  cutter. 

2.  A  machine  for  removing  the  external  pulp  or 
rind  from  the  coffee-bean. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  584/1  The  berries,  .pass  to  the 
pulpers. .The  pulper  is  a  stout  frame  supporting  a  fly-wheel, 
shaft,  and  barrel  1894  WALSH  Coffee  (Philad.)  92  There 
are  times,  .when  it  is  impossible  to  pulp  coffee  ;  the  pulpers 
may  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  A  maker  of  or  worker  in  paper-pulp. 

1884  Standard  13  Mar.  5/2  [Articles]  •  turned  out '  of  a 
papier  mache*  pulper's  shop  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Fulpify,  v.  [f.  PULP  $l>.  +  -FY.]  trans.  To 
reduce  to  a  pulp  or  pulpy  condition. 

1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vertebr,  Anim.  viii.  381  These  actions 
[of  rumination]  are  repeated  until  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grass  which  has  been  cropped  is  pulpified.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  291  Lower  forearm  much  crushed  and 
almost  pulpified. 

Pulpily  (pzrlpili),  adv.    [f.  PULPY  a.  +  -LY  2. ] 

A  smooth  double  chin 
. 

Pulpiness,  [f.  as  prec.  -f  NESS.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pulpy ;  softness,  flabbiness. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Pulpiness.  1869  Content*.  Rev.  XI. 
357  Appreciating  critics  who  write  about  its  [a  picture's] 


PULPIT. 

fruitiness,  aftd  juiciness,  and  pulpiness,  and  downiness,  and 
peachiness.  1879  W.  COLLINS  Rogue's  Life  ix,  There  was  a 
delicacy  and  propriety  in  the  pulpiness  of  his  fat  white  chin. 
1901  Weekly  Reg.  11  Oct.  442  This  elasticity,  or  rather 
pulpiness,  in  regard  to  religion  in  boarding  schools. 

Pulping  (pzHpirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PULP  v.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  PULP  v. ;  reduction  to  pulp. 
Also  attrib. ,  as  pulping-housc,  -mill,  -sieve. 

1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  116.  192  Run  it  through  a 
pulping  Sive,  and  wash  with  clean  water  the  still  or  the 
Lymbeck.  1793  B.  EDWARDS  West  Ind.  II.  v.  iv.  295  A 
pulping  mill,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  fluted  roller,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  1823 
Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  215  After  the  coffee  is  gathered,  it  is 
taken  to  the  pulping-mill.  1863  Times  15  Apr.,  Houses  for 
thrashing,  grinding,  pulping,  cooking.  1871  TYNDALL 
Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xx.  485  Water  agitated  by  the  pulping- 
engine  of  a  paper  manufactory.  1883  Cassetfs  Fam.  Mag. 
Aug.  527/2  The  pulping-house  and  other  necessary  buildings 
have  to  be  erected. 

Pulpit  (pu-lpit),  sb.  Also  4  pulput,  4-6 
-pitte,  -pite,  4-7  -pet,  5-7  -pitt,  (5  pol(l)epyt, 
pulpytte,  -pyte,  6  -pyt(t,  -pette,  -pete,  poulpet, 
pilpett).  [ad.  L.  pulpit-urn  (med.L.  pulpi- 
(runt)  a  scaffold,  platform,  stage,  in  med.L.  a 
pulpit  in  a  church ;  cf.  OF.  pulpate,  also  pepistre 
(1357  in  Godef.  Compl^  pulpistre,  pupistre, 
pttlpitre,  poupiire,  mod.F.  pupitre^\ 

1.  In  reference  to  ancient  times :  A  scaffold,  stage, 
or  platform  for  public  representations,  speeches,  or 
disputations.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  101  In  bat  hous  poetes 
and  gestoures  uppon  a  pulpet  rehersede  poysees,gestes,and 
songes.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  vi.  13  Salomon  had  made 
abrasen  pulpit  [1611  scaffold],,  .vponthesamestodehe.  1556 
WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  62b/i  A  pulpit,  suggestuS)  podium. 
1586  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  241  Herod  Agrippa.. 
being  gone  up  into  the  pulpit  appointed  for  orations,  .was 
suddenly  strooken  from  heaven.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in.  i. 
229  That  I  may  Produce  his  body  to  the  Market-place,  And 
in  the  Pulpit  as  becomes  a  Friend.  Speake  in  the  Order  of 
his  Funerall.  1611  BIBLE  Nth.  viii.  4  And  Ezra  the  scribe 
stood  vpon  a  pulpit  of  wood  [ntarg.  Heb.  towre  of  wood). 
1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm. on  Folly  29  Demosthenes . . lost  that 
credit  in  the  Camp  which  he  gained  in  the  Pulpit. 

2.  A  raised  structure  consisting  of  an  enclosed 
platform,  usually  supplied  with  a  desk,  seat,  and 
other  accessories,  from  which  the  preacher  in  a 
church  or  chapel  delivers  the  sermon,  and  in  which 
in    some   denominations   the   officiating    minister 
conducts  the  service.     Hence,  to  occupy  the  pulpit^ 
to  preach,  or  to  conduct  divine  service. 

(The  earliest  and  also  the  usual  sense  in  Eng.) 

\c  1200  JfocELiN  Cronica  (Camden)  30  Unde  et  pulpitum 
jussit  fieri  in  ecclesia  et  ad  utilitatem  audiencium  et  ad 
decorem  ecclesie.]  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  302  He 
stode  vp  in  pulpite,  fc>e  office  forto  do.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Sompn.  T.  574  With  prechyng  in  the  pulpit  ther  he  stood. 
c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  649/20  Hoc pulpitum^  polepyt. 
14..  Nom.  ibid.  719/28  Hoc  Pulpitum,  a  pollepyt.  £1440 
GestaRom.  Ixxii.  391  (Add.  MS.)  Sone  after  come  a  persone 
into  the  pullpite,  ande  prechide.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Cam- 
den)  30  That  my  soule..may  be  preyd  Tore  in  the  pulpet  on 
the  Sunday.  £15*0  NISBET  N.  Test,  in  Scots  (S.T.S.)  III. 
275  The  first  lessoun  at  the  first  messe,  quhilk  is  sungin  in 
the  pulpet.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Commination> 
The  prieste  shat  goe  into  the  pulpitte  and  save  thus.  1582-8 
Hist,  fames  VI  (1804)  291  A  certaine  minister,  at  his  ser- 
mone  in  Glasgow,  was  pullit  out  of  the  pulpet,  and  buffittet 
be  the  Lord  of  Minto,  for  bakbytting  and  sclaundering. 
1650  EVELYN  Diary  4  Aug.,  In  the  afternoone  [I]  wander  d 
to  divers  churches,  the  pulpits  full  of  novices  and  novelties. 
1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt,  fy  Spir.  (1782)  I.  Pref.  31  The  doctrines 
publicly  preached  in  the  pulpits.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann. 
Q.  Neighb.  i,  Out  of  the  pulpit  I  would  be  the  same  man  I 
was  in  it,  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ck.  Lindisf.  in  In  front  of 
this  low  screen,  .stands  the  oak  pulpit. 

b.  In  other  than  Christian  places  of  worship. 

1583  W.  HARBORNE  in  Hakluyt  Key.  (1590)  II.  1. 169  [Santa 
Sophia,  Constantinople.]  The  pillers  on  both  sides  of  the 
church  are  very  costly  and  rich,  their  Pulpets  seemely  and 
handsome ;  two  are  common  to  preach  in.  1718  LADY  M. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  of  Bristol  10  Apr.,  Mosque  of  Soly- 
man, .  .On  one  side  is  the  pulpit,  of  white  marble. 

C.  fig.  The  place  from  which  anything  of  the 

nature  of  a  sermon,  as  a  moral  lecture,  is  delivered. 

a  1616  BEAUMONT  On  Tonibesin  Westminster tlhvdeA  how 


whole  World  would  be  a  Pulpit,  every  Creature  turn  a 
Preacher.  1868  LYNCH  Rivulet  CXLVI.  i,  A  boat  the  pulpit 
whence  He  spake. 

3.  transf.  The  occupants  of  the  pulpit,  the 
preachers;  Christian  ministers  or  the  Christian 
ministry  as  occupied  with  preaching. 

1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  4(i88o)  60  Do  not  the  pul- 
pet tes  of  the  Pope,  perswade  this  martiall  might  ?  1695 
Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  II.  50  The  Bar,  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press 
Nefariously  combine  To  cry  up  an  usurped  pow'r  And  stamp 
it  right  divine.  1784  COWPER  Task  ii.  332,  I  say  the  pulpit 
. .  Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand,  The 
most  important  and  effectual  guard,  Support,  and  ornament 
of  virtue's  cause.  1854  EMERSON  Lett.  <J-  Soc,  Aims, 
Eloquence  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  187  We  reckon  the  bar,  the 
senate,  journalism,  and  the  pulpit  peaceful  professions  ;  but 
you  cannot  escape  the  demand  for  courage  in  these.  1863 
W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  xvi.  343  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit 
to  preach  politics.  1882,  1901  [see  PEW  so*  2cJ. 

b.  As  title  of  a  collection  or  periodically 
published  series  of  sermons. 

1823  —  (title)  The  Pulpit :  a  Collection  of  Sermons  by  emi- 
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nent  livinR  Ministers.     18..  (I  it  It)  The  Christian  World 
Pulpit.    18..  (title i  The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit. 

4.  Applied  to  other  places  elevated  so  as  to  give 
the  occupant  a.  conspicuous  position,  or  enable  him 
to  direct  or  address  others. 

f  a.  An  elevated  royal  pew  or  scat  in  a  church. 

?  1370  Kobt.  Cicyle  50  (Vernon  MS.)  Ye  kyng  to  c  him  lie 
com  tul  riht.  .And  in  his  bouht  a  sleep  him  tok  In  his  pul- 
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ut  as  seib  be  bok.     1485  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  22 

lie  King  and  the  Quene.  .shall  retourne  to  their  seages 
loiall  and  of  estate.in  the  said  pulpitt,  wherin  when  theiare 
sett,  the  rulars  of  the  qucrc  slial  begynne  this  postcommon, 
Intelligc  [etc.]. 

b.  t  '1 ne  poop  of  a  ship,  from  which  directions 
were  given  (pbs.} ;  the  harpooner's  standing-place 
on  a  whaler. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  vin.  iii.  46  Eneas  tho..Maid 
ansucr  from  the  pulpit  of  the  schip  [L.fuffi  all  alia}.  1888 
(JQGUV.  Aliitr.  M'shcs  250  All  vessels  regularly  engaged  in 
this  fishery  nre  supplied  with  a  special  apparatus,  called  a 
'  rest '  pr  '  pulpit ',  for  the  support  of  the  harpooncr  as  he 
stands  on  the  bowsprit. 

O.  An  auctioneer's  desk  or  platform.     Now  local. 

1738  FIELDING  Hist.  Kef.  n.  Wks.  1784  III.  329  Why  are 
you  not  at  the  auction?  Mr*  Hen  has  been  in  the  pulpit 
this  half-hour.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  i.  Come, 
get  to  your  pulpit,  Air.  Auctioneer.  1798  Hull  Advertiser 
9  June  2/2  The  Exchange  and  \V.  Bell's  pulpit  are  at  the 
service  of  every  broker  and  auctioneer.  1889  N.  it'. 
Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2). 

6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
pulpit,  as  pulpit  bible,  cushion,  door,  stair,  etc. 

1631  WEF.VER  A nc.  Fun.  Man.  49  A  beaten-out  pulpit 
cushion.  1641  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  531  Payd  for  the 
iulpet  velvet  and  the  velvet  of  the  carving,  x//'.  xvj*.  18480. 
3TRUTHERS  Hist.  Relief  Ch.  v.  in  United  Presb.  Fathers 
278  Mr.  Boston  heard  the  pulpit  door  open.  ipoo  CROCKETT 
fitting  cf  Peats  i.  in  Love  Idylls  (1901)  5  The  top  of  the 
shut  pulpit  Bible. 

b.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
pulpit  as  the  place  of  preaching,  as  pulpit 
eloquence,  key,  oratory,  service,  style,  thunder,  etc. 
1600  £v.  Woman  in  It  vin.  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV, 
Another  in  a  rayling  pulppet  key  Drawes  through  her  nose 
the  accent  of  her  voice.  1640  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.,  Wks.  1851 
1 1 1.334  The  Prelats  and  thir  fellow-teachers.. whose  Pulpit- 
stufle..hath  bin  the  Doctrin  and  perpetual!  infusion  of 
Servility  and  wretchedness  to  all  thir  hearers,  c  1686  SOUTH 
Serm.,  Prov.  xxii.  6  (172;)  V.  L  31  Filled  with  Wind  and 
Noise,  empty  Notions  and  Pulpit-tattle.  1751  J.  BROWN 
Shaftest,  Charac.  33  In  France,  the  applauded  pulpit 
eloquence  is  of  the  enthusiastic,  .species.  1895  J.I.  RAVEN 
Hist.  Suffolk  a°4  w'tn  caricature  ns  well  as  pulpit-thunder 
he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  quarters. 

C.  Referring  to  the  occupant  of  a  pulpit  (often 
uncomplimentary),  as  pulpit  drone,  drum,  mounte- 
bank, orator ;  pulpit-thumper,  etc. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  n.  vii.  (1560)  lij,  Though  this 
appeeic  a  proper  pulpct  peece.  Yet  whan  the  fox  pieacheth, 
then  beware  your  geese.  1649  G.DANIEL  Trinarcfl.,  Hen.  Y, 
Ixx,  And  Pulpit  Drums  awake  the  Hand  round;  All 
Boanerges.  1650  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (ed.  2)  47  That 
men  may  yet  more  fully  know  the  difference  between  Pro- 
testant divines  and  these  pulpit  firebrands.  1673  [R.  LEIGH] 
Transp.  Rek.  n  Your  weapons  of  offence,  .you  might  have 
reserv  d  for  some  of  your  pulpit-officers.  1681  T.  FLATMAN 
Heraclitus  Kidens  No.  72  (1713)  1 1.  191  How  do  they  make 
one  of  these  Pulpit-thumpers?  1705  HiCKERiNCiLL/W«<<r. 
iv.  (1721)  226  The  Pulpit-prater  (that  has  his  Religion  in  his 
Tongue  and  Eyes,  I  mean,  his  Sermon  Notes).  1773  NUGENT 
tr.  Hist.Fr.  Cerundl.  564  Henceforth  those  Pulpit-Drones 
..let  not  a  braggart  of  a  Frenchman  praise.  1824  SOUTHEY 
Bk.  ofCh.  xiii.(i84i)  230  Though  he  [lip.  Pecock]  censured 
these  pulpit-bawlers,  as  he  called  them.  18*8  WEBSTER, 
Pulpitorator,  an  eloquent  preacher. 

d.  Special  Combs. :  pulpit-cloth,  an  orna- 
mented cover  of  the  reading-desk  of  a  pulpit; 
pulpit-cross,  a  cross  set  up  in  a  bury  ing-ground 
or  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  church,  from 
Hie  steps  or  raised  base  of  which  sermons  were 
often  preached ;  a  preaching-cross ;  f  pulpit- War, 
a  preaching  friar;  pulpit-glass,  a  sand-glass 
placed  on  a  pulpit  to  indicate  the  time  to  the 
preacher  ;  fpulpit-man,  a  preacher ;  t  pulpit- 
prayer,  a  prayer  said  in  the  pulpit  (as  distinguished 
from  those  read  in  the  service). 

155*  in  Inv.  Ch.  Surrey  (1869)  44  One  "pulpit  clothe.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  112  F  2  He  has  likewise  given  a  hand- 
some Pulpit-Cloth, .  .at  his  own  Expence.  1598  STOW  Sun. 
(1603)  333  About  the  middest  of  this  [Pauls)  Churchyeard 
is  a  "Pulpit  Crosse  of  timber,  mounted  vpon  steppes  of 
stone,.. in  which  are  sermons  preached  ..euery  Sundaye  in 
the  furetioone.  1555  EDEN  Decades  165  lohn  Cacedus  the 
•pulpitte  fryer  of  the  order  of  suynt  Frances.  1907  Daily 
Chron.  4  Nov.  4/7  Probably  the  most  modern  'pulpit-glass 
in  existence  is  that  which  adorns  the  pulpit  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Savoy.  It  is  timed  for  eighteen  minutes  only,  and 
was  placed  in  the  chapel  in  1867.  [Cf  quots.  1591, 1852,  s.v. 
HOUR-CLASS.]  1581  ALLEN  Martyrd.  Fatker  Campion  (1908) 
8  Many  Protestantes  ..  ever  afleiward  contemned  their 
vulgar  *pulpit  men  in  comparison  of  him.  i68x  EVELYN 
Diary  5  Nov.,  Dr.  Hooper . .  is  one  of  y«  first  rank  of  pulpit 
men  in  the  nation.  1684  BAXTER  Twelve  Argts.  §  20.  35 
They  have  all  that  you  have  ('Pulpit  Prayer  and  Sermon, 
and  sometimes  a  Chapter).  1697  BURGHOPE  Disc,  hflif. 
Assetnl>.  92  Every  pulpit-prayer  made  by  a  man's  private 
spirit  is  valued  much  above  the  Common  Prayer. 

Hence  (mainly  nonce-words)  f  Pu-lpitable,  Pn-1- 

pitaa,  Pu-lpitary,  Pnlpi'tio,  Pulpl-tical  adjs., 

connected  with,  appropriate  to,  or  characteristic  of 

the    pulpit    ns    the    place  of  preaching ;    hence 
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Pnlpi-tically  adv.,  in  a  pulpitlcal  manner  ; 
Pu'lpitful,  enough  to  fill  a  pulpit  ;  Pu-lpltlsh  a., 
resembling  a  pulpit  performance  or  preaching; 
Pu  Ipitism,  a  characteristic  of  language  or  style 
of  preachers  and  sermons;  Prrlpitltii  a.,  lacking 
a  pulpit  or  a  place  as  preacher  ;  Pu'lpiUy  adv., 
with  regard  to  the  pulpit  or  preaching  ;  Pnlplt- 
olatry,  '  worship'  of  the  pulpit  or  of  preaching. 

1771  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr,  Gerund  II.  84  This  the  ex- 
ordium of  my  *pulpitable  functions.  Ibid,  511  The  famous 
*pulpital  performances  of.  .Friar  Gerund.  1846  PoEC0//o* 
Wks.  1864  III.  27  He  converses  fluently,  ..  but  grandi- 
loquently, and  with  a  tone  half  tragical,  half  pulpital.  1784 
J.  BROWN  Hist.  Brit.  Ck.  (1820)  I.  120  The  "pufpilary  con. 
tention  between  Popish  and  Protestant  preachers  was 
great.  1845  Ecclesiofogist  IV.  117  A  slight  poetical  licence, 
a  mere  *pulpitic  exaggeration.  1773  ASH,  Suppl.,  M'uhii 
tical.  1885  CLARK  RUSSELL  Strange  Voy.  I.  xvi.  229  Not 
a  little  impressed  by  the  pulpitical  twang  and  rattle  of  his 
north-country  notes.  1751  CMESTRRF.  Lett.  (1^92)  111. 
ccxlv.  123  To  proceed  then  regularly  and  *pulpitically  ;  I 
will  first  shew  yout  my  beloved  (etc.).  1680  V.  AI.SOP  Mis- 
chief  of  ttnfiosit.  xiii.  99  Whether  he  gave..  any  encourage- 
ment .  .  to  vomit  up  a  whole  'Pulpitful  of  Gall.  1847  WEBSTER, 
•Pulpitish.  1881  C*.  Rev.  No.  589.  177  The  common-places 
and  *pulpitisms  which  have  gone  so  far  to  make  volumes 
of  sermons  odious.  1889  Chicago  Advance  ^  Feb.,  Some 
of  them  are  *putpitless,  and  some  .  .  want  a  change  of  pulpit. 
1871  H.  W.  BEECHER  Lect.  Preachingl.n  As  it  is  dangerous 
personally,so  it  is  dangerous  'pulpitly.  1853  Ecclestologist 
XIV.  409  The  "pulpitolatry  of  another  arrangement  is 
almost  incredible. 

Pulpit,?',  [f.  PULPIT  j*.]  a.  trans.  To  provide 
with  a  pulpit,  or  place  in  the  pulpit,  b.  intr.  To 
officiate  in  the  pulpit,  to  preach.  Hence  Pu'lpited 
///.  a.,  Pu-lpiting  vbl.  sb. 

1519  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  151/1  Yet  would  thei  long  to 
be  pulpeted.  c  1540  Old  Ways  (1892)  39  Affter  he  had  doone 
with  his  pulpitynge.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  (1659)  84  It  is 
not  necessane  .  .  that  Men  should  sit  all  thir  life  long  at  the 
feet  of  a  pulpited  Divine.  I7»9  BYROM  Jrnl.  tr  Lit.  Rein. 
19  Feb.  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  n.  330  He  said..  that  he  was  in 
priest's  orders,  but.  .that  he  had  done  with  pulpiting.  1865 
E.  BuRRltT  Watk  Land's  End  vi.  209  Mat  and  seat  the 
rotunda.,  j  pulpit  at  the  central  column  of  the  great  build- 


ings such  men  as  her  preaching  rolls  may  supply.  1867 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Angel  xiii,  The  young  girl  sat  under 
his  tremendous  pulpitings.  1904  Edin.  Kcv.  July  147 
Orderly,  vulgarised,  materialised,  pulpited,  prosperous 
England. 

Fnlpitarian  (pulpiteo-rian),  sb.  (a.)  [f. 
PULPIT  sb.  +  -arian,  as  in  trinitarian,  etc.]  A 
preacher,  a  pulpiteer  ;  also,  one  who  regards  the 
pulpit  or  preaching  as  the  chief  feature  of  worship. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  139  You  may  take  away  the 
Pewes,  where  all  arc  Pulpitarians.  01670  HACKET  Atf. 
Williams  i.  (1692)  90  Directions,  that  had  netled  the 
aggrieved  Pulpitarians.  1860  Medical  Times  15  Sept.  266/1 
Some  of  the  most  '  popular  '  of.  .  modern  pulpitarians. 
B.  adj.  Savouring  of  the  pulpit  ;  scrmonical. 

1887  Daily  News  15  Oct.  3/6  Some  fastidious  critics  may 
consider  Dr.  Bayne's  style  somewhat  pulpitarian. 

Pulpiteer  (pnlpiti>j),  sb.  [i.  PULPIT  sb.  + 
-EEK.]  A  preacher  by  profession.;  usually  with 
contemptuous  implication. 

1641  HOWELL  Twelve  Treat.,  True  Inform.  (1661)  16  By 
the  incitement  of  those  fiery  pulpiteers.  1679  Anna,  to 
Appeal  fr.  Country  to  City  15  Against  hisOverhot  Church- 
men we!  set  the  Mechanique  Pulpiteers  and  Tub  preachers. 
1738  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  464  The  mouths  of  the  High 
Church  pulpiteers  were  encouraged  to  open  as  loud  as 
possible.  1860  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  20  A  heated  pul- 
piteer, Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men.  1861 
TULLOCH  Eng.  Purit.  i.  27  1'ravers..  seemed  by  far  the  more 
clever  and  successful  pulpiteer. 

Hence  PulpiteeT  v.  intr.,  to  preach;  chiefly  m 
Pulpitee-ring  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

l8ia  Religionism  jt  If  your  men  a  pulpiteering  go.  1877 
T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  (1878)  48  A  commonplace  everyday 
pulpiteering  king.  1883  Spectator  23  June  81  1  A  thoughtful 
Scotchman  who  nas  no  weakness  for  pulpiteering. 

Pu'lpiter.  [f-  PULPIT  sb.  or  v.  +  -KB'.]  A 
preacher,  a  PULPITEER. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  111.  ii.  163  O  most  gentle  pulpiter 
(Speddinz's  emendation!  folios  lupiter],  what  tedious 
homilie  of  Loue  haue  you  weaiied  your  panshioneis  with- 
all.  1681  HICKERINGILL  Viitd.  Naked  Truth  11.  4  As  some 
Pulpilers  have  also  had.  1894  Speaker  2  June  °>3/"  Tne 
sanitary  drain-maker  does  more  for  morals  than  the  pulpiter. 

Pu-lpitize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PULPIT  sb.  +  -IZK.] 
a.  intr.  To  pulpiteer,  to  preach,  b.  trans.  To 
discuss  or  deal  with  in  the  pulpit  Hence  Pu-1- 
pitizing  vM.  sb. 


PULSATE. 

PulpOBO  (pr-lpvos),  a.  rare-",  [ad.  L.fufffs- 
us  fleshy,  {.fa/fa  Pi'LP.1  -  PULTOUS. 

1858  MAYNI:  F.xpos.  Lex.,  I'ulposus.  .of  the  consistence  of 
pulp;  having  or  full  of  pulp;  pulpy:  pulpose. 

So  t  Pulpo'sity,  pulpousncss,  Oct.  rare"*, 

1711  BAILEY,  Pulpostty,  fulness  of  Pulp,  Substance,  etc. 

PulpOUB  (p»'lpa»),  a.  [ad.  L.  pulpos-us  (tee 
prec.)  :  cf.  F.  poulftux  (1539  K.  Kitienne  in 
I  I.it/.-Uami.).]  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of 
palp;  resembling  pulp  ;  pulpy. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.  561  The  leaues  vciily  that  this 
graine  Kice  doth  beare,  be  pulpoui  and  fleshy.  1660  INGELO 
aentrv.  tr  Ur.  il.  (1682)  1  19  A  small  mass  of  pulpous  tub- 
stance  for  the  Brain.  17*5  Bradity'l  Paul.  Diet.  s.  v.  Fear 
Tree.  This  flower  is  succeeded  by  a  pulpous  fruit.  1796 
DE  SERRA  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  50}  A  soft  and  pul. 
rous  matter,  like  that  which  is  found  in  unripe  antheoe. 
1876  RUSKIN  h'on  Clav.  Uix.  307  The  special  type  of  youth. 
fin  blackguard  .  .  more  or  less  blackly  pulpous  and  swollen. 

Hence  Pn'lponraesi,  rare,  pulpy  consistency. 

17*7  in  BAII.EV  vol.  II.  ;  whence  1755  in  JOHNSON;  and  in 
mod.  Diets. 

Pulpy  (pjrlpi),  a.  [f.  PULP  ib.  +  -T.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  palp  ; 
soft,  fleshy,  succulent  ;  alsoyff.  flabby. 

1591  SYLVESTER  DM  Harlot  i.  iii.  860  Long'st  thou  for 
Butter?  bite  the  poulpy  part  [of  coco)  And  never  belter- 
came  to  any  Mart.  1604  J  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Me*  iCamdcn) 
900  The  hard-bill'd  (birds]  touch  not  pulpy  fruit*.  1799 


did  ceitainly  ptilpiliu  mucn  Better.  «7S  Lonicmp.  nfv. 
XXV.  798  The  whole  subject  of  how  to  encounter  these 
eniemas..must  be  popularised  and  pulpilised. 

Pu'lpitry.  [f.  PILPIT  sb.  •«•  -BY.]  The  work 
or  service  of  the  pulpit;  preaching;  the  con- 
ventional talk  of  the  pulpit ;  sermonizing. 

1606  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  xv.  xc.  (1612)  389  For  Fare  And 
greater  Ease  than  Studie  them  or  Pulpctne  can  spare.  1641 
MILTON  Reform,  u.  f  i  To  teach  thus  were  meer  pulpitry 
to  them.  »86t  K.  H.  DIGBY  Cltaptl  St.  John  (1863)  55  But 
perhaps  you  do  not  like  pulpitry. 

Pulpless  (po-lpK-s),  a.  [-LESS.]  Lacking  pulp. 

1778  DniiTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  268  Barren  Stiawbeirv.. 
the  fruit  is  dry  and  pulpless.  1875  Dental  Cosmos  XVII. 
521  Ridiculous  demands,  such  as  for  devaluation  of  pulps 
in  pulplcss  teeth. 


iiiwANOYc/.  Ess.  330  Moist,  pulpy,  incoherent,  argillaceous 

asses,  itoo  tr.  Lai;rangfs  them.  II.  417  '1  he  pulpy 
matter  of  the  brain.  1843  CARLYLE  Pott  4  Pr.  n.  xvii, 
Some  score  or  two  of  years  ago  all  these  were  little  red' 
coloured  pulpy  infants.  1863  GKO.  EUOT  Roinola  xxxix, 
His  mind  was  perhaps  a  little  pulpy  from  that  too  exclusive 
diet.  190$  J.  H.  M'CABTHY  Dryad  163  To  make  its  way 
through  ground  as  muddy  and  pulpy  as  a  swamp. 

II  Pulque  (pu-lk«).  [Sp.  Amer.  pulque,  of 
uncertain  origin. 

According  to  F.  X.  Clavigero  Istoria  antica  Jei  Mexico 
1780-81  (Eng.  trans.  1787  I.  435),  neither  Sp.  nor  Mexican, 
but  from  Aiaucanian  fiilcu,  the  generic  name  for  the  intoxi- 
cating beverages  used  by  the  Indians.  See  J.  Phut  in 
N.  &  Q.  gth  s.  IX.  226  (1902),  where  other  suggestions  are 
also  mentioned.] 

A  fermented  drink  made  in  Mexico  and  some 
parts  of  Central  America  from  the  sap  of  the 
agave  or  maguey  (Agave  americana). 

1693  Lomi.  Gai.  No.  3848/1  The  Viceroy  Commanded, 
That  the  Indian  Natives  should  not.  .consume  any  Mays 
in  the  making  of  a  Drink  common  among  them,  called 
Pulche.  1796  Mouse  /liner.  Geog.  I.  72.)  Pulque  is  the 
usual  wine  or  beer  of  the  Mexicans,  made  of  the  feimented 
juice  of  the  Maguei.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mrjcico  I.  v.  (1850) 
I.  133  The  older  gueMs  continued  at  table,  sipping  pulque, 
and  gossiping  about  other  times.  1900  Speaker  8  Sept. 
619/2  The  peon  with  money  only  bought  pulque  or  gambled. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  pulque-brandy,  a  strong 
intoxicating  spirit  distilled  from  pulque. 

1888  Mas.  M.  E.  BLAKE  &  MRS.  SULLIVAN  Mexico  12 
A  corner  cantine  has  its  handful  of  quiet  pulque-di  inkers. 

Pulsant  (po-lsint),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  fulsanl- 
em,  pr.  pple.  ofpulsarc  :  see  next.]  Pulsating. 

1891  H.  TUCKLEY  Under  the  Queen  254  An  atmosphere 
which  is  pulsant  still  with  the  mighty  issues  over  which 
noble  women  have  wept,  and  great  men  have  bled,  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Pulsate  (po-lsfit),  v.  [f.  L.  pwlsat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  pulsarc  to  push,  strike,  beat,  Ireq.  of 
pettlre,  puls-  to  drive,  strike,  beat] 

1.  inlr.  To  expand  and  contract  rhythmically, 
ns  the  heart  or  an  artery  ;  to  exhibit  a  pulse  ;  to 
beat,  throb.    (Chiefly  in  scientific  use.) 

1794  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  I.  x.  49  The  heart  of  a  viper  or 
frog  will  continue  to  pulsate  long  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
body.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Ckem.  (1814)  115  From 
the  moment  the  heart  begins  to  pulsate  till  it  ceases  to  beat, 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  constant.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  239  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  brain  cannot 
pulsate  in  the  closed  cranium. 

b.yff.  or  in  figurative  allusion,  of  life,  feeling,  etc. 

1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Saadi  vii.  Leaves  twinkle,  flowers 
like  persons  be.  And  life  pulsates  in  rock  or  tree,  iSjS 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Aul.  Bnat/.-t.  iv,  What  strains  and  strophes 
of  unwritten  verse  pulsate  through  my  soul  when  I  open  a 
certain  closet  in  the  ancient  house  where  I  was  born  !  1881 
Sckajft  Encycl.  Kelig.  Knawl.  2518  The  Punic  blood  of 
bis  descent  is  visibly  pulsating  in  bis  style. 

2.  inir.  gen.  To  strike  upon  something  with  a 
rhythmical  succession  of  strokes  ;  to  move  with  a 
regular   alternating    motion;    to  exhibit  such  a 


361/1  Dr.  Bjeiknes  reproduces  this  experiment  by  causing 
two  drums  to  pulsate  in  concord,  the  one  above  the  other. 
1884  H.  SPENCER  in  ioM  Cent.  Jan.  10  The  spectroscope 
proves  . .  that  molecules  on  the  Earth  pulsate  in  harmony 
with  molecules  in  the  stars. 

3.  trans.  To  agitate  with  a  PULSATOR  (sense  a). 

1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  322  The  stuff  to  be  pulsated. 

Hence  Pulsating  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.  in  sense  3, 
ts.puisating-pan') ;  Pu'Lsating///.a.,  that  pulsates, 
exhibiting  a  pulsation  or  pulse. 

1807-20  S.  COOPER  first  Lines  Sterg.  247  An  aneunsra 
is  generally  a  pulsating  tumour,  arising  from  a  dilated, 
ruptured,  or  wounded  artery,  and  filled  with  blood.  1880 
GUNTIIER  Pistes  312  Heart  replaced  by  pulsating  sinuses. 


PULSATILE. 

1801  Rlackw.  Mag.  Sept.  322  We  throw  marked  diamonds 
into  the  pulsating'.pan,  and  we  never  fail  to  recover  them. 

Pulsatile  (p»'lsatil,  -ail),  a.  Also  6  -yle,  7 
-il.  [f.  L.  type  "pulsalilis,  f.  pulsare,  pulsat- :  see 
prec.  and  -ILE.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Physiol.  Having  the  capacity  or  pro- 
perty of  pulsating  or  throbbing,  as  the  heart,  an 
artery,  a  tumour,  etc. ;  exhibiting  pulsation. 

^Pulsatile  vein,  old  name  for  an  artery,  spec,  the  aorta. 

JMI  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Hjb,  The 
br  "nche  of  the  vayne  pulsatyle  that  commelh  fro  the  left 
svde  1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit.  I.  n  You  could  no 
sooner  press  this  Pulsatile  Tumour  with  your  Fingers,  but 
(etc.].  1858  H.  SPENCER  Ess.  I.  332  Every  heart  is  at  first 
a  mere  pulsatile  sac.  1871  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  x.  (1873) 
432  Such  pulsatile  structures  are  called  lymphatic  hearts. 
b.  Of,  or  characterized  by,  pulsation  ;  pulsatory. 

1684  J.  P.  tr.  Fambresarius'  Art  Physic  \.  64  Under  the 
Pulsatil  Actions  are  comprehended  the  Motions  of  the  heart, 
1718  NICHOLLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  444  Such  a  Tumor 
will  rather  have  a  pulsatile  Dilatation,  than  a  Pulsation,  for 
its  true  Diagnostick.  1897  Alttutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  647 
Instances. .of  the  common  tendency  towards  'pulsatile  or 
rhythmic  activity '  manifested  by  all  living  matter. 

2.  Of  a  musical  instrument :  Played  by  striking 
or  percussion  ;  percussive :  see  PERCUSSION  2  c. 

1769  Mas.  Diet.  194  (T.)  The  rattle,  among  the  ancients, 
'  is  a  musical  instrument  of  the  pulsatile  kind.  1864  ENGEU 
Mus.  Anc.  Nat.  102  The  Assyrians  employed  in  their  musi- 
cal performances  stringed,  wind,  and  pulsatile  instruments 
in  combination.  1887  At/utUWtn  5  Nov.  612/3  The  pul- 
satile instruments  covered  with  skin  '  begin  with  the  hymnal 
Mridanga,  said  to  be  invented  by  Brahma  himself,  and  its 
modern  form,  the  Banya  and  Tabla. 

Hence  Pulsatility  (-HKi),  the  quality  of  being 
pulsatile  (sense  l). 

1835-6  Todd"s  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  243/1  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  third  form  of  naevus  is  its  pulsatilily. 
IHd.  460/2  A  pulsatility  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  an 


aneurism. 


II  Pulsatilla  (p01satrla).  Bot.,  Pharm.  Also 
anglicized  6  pulsatill,  7  -il.  [med.L.,  dim.  of 
pulsdta  beaten,  driven  about ;  according  to  Linnaeus 
Philos.  Botan.  166  'from  the  beating  of  the  flower 
by  the  wind ' :  cf.  the  name  ANEMONE. 

Cf.  also  Pena  &  Lobel  Stirpinm  Adversaria  Nova  (1570) 
114  Pulsatilla,  an  Sylvestris  Anemone.  _Huius  comosi  et 
tremuli  seminum  pappi  quia  hue  fltque  illuc  yel  leyissimo 
quoque  flatu  pultarentur,  Pulsatillam.  barbari  vocitarunt, 
Anemonemque.] 

The  Pasque-flower,  a  species  of  Anemone  (A 
Pulsatilla} ;  in  Tournefort,  c  1 700,  a  generic  name ; 
now  in  Bot.  the  name  of  a  subgenus  including  this 
(then  called  P.  vulgaris)  and  other  species ;  also, 
in  pharmacy,  the  extract  or  tincture  of  this  plant. 

[1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  Ixxii.  420  Passe  flower  is  called  in 
Latine  Pulsatilla.^  1597  GMARDB/fcr&a/Iti  Ixxiii.  309  In 
English  Pasque  flower,  .and  after  the  Latin  name  Pulsatill. 
[1706  PHILLIPS,  Pulsatilla,  a  Plant  call'd  Pasque- Flower,  the 
distilled  Water  of  which  is  excellent  for  cleansing  and  curing 
Wounds.]  1876  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  VI.  727  Bednar 
[has  recommended]  for  some  cases  [of  whooping-cough]  the 
extract  of  pulsatilla.  1890  Daily  News  7  Jan.  6/2  Take  at 
the  same  time  three  drops  of  tincture  of  pulsatilla  every 
half  hour  until  relief  is  obtained.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med. 
Diet.)  Pulsatilla,  the  herb  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla  and  A. 
pratensis,  and  of  A.  patens,  var.  Nuttalliana,  collected 
soon  after  flowering. . ;  diaphoretic  and  emmenagogue. 

Pulsation  (pwls^-Jsn).  [ad.  L.  pulsation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  pulsare :  see  PULSATE.] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  pulsating  or  pulsing. 
1.  The  movement  of  the  pulse  in  a  living  animal 

body;  rhythmic  dilatation  and  contraction,  as  of 
the  heart,  an  artery,  etc. ;  beating,  throbbing. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Teraf.  2  F  ij  b,  Yf  there  be  all 
redy  vehement  pulsacyon,  in  such  wyse  that  there  is  no  more 
hope  of  the  cutacyon  of  the  sayd  partyes.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  8^9  This  motion  of  the  Arteries  is  called 
pulsus  or  pulsation,  .which  is  absolued  by  dilatation  and 
contraction.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos,  i.  9  1  n  a  greater  Louse 
you  might  see  this  pulsation  of  her  heart  through  her  back 
also.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  229  The  pulsation  of  the 
artery  was  not  felt.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  fy  Pract.  Med. 
(1878)  501  Dilatation  and  pulsation  of  the  larger  veins. 

b.  with//.  A  beat,  throb  (of  the  heart,  an  artery, 
etc.)  ;  —  PULSE  sb.*  i  c. 

c  1645  HowF.Lt.  Lett.  1. 1.  xxxv'u,  The  Physitians  hold,  that 
in  evry  well  dispos'd  body,  ther  be  above  4000  Pulsations 
evry  hour.  1747  H.  BROOKE  Fables,  Female  Seducers  Poems 
(1810)  413/2  Her  frame  with  new  pulsations  thrill'd.  1834 
J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  659  The  affection  "is 
distinguished  by  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  appearing  moie 
audible  in  the  back,  .than  in  the  region  of  the  heart  itself. 

c.  fig.  Cf.  PULSE  sb.1  2. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  xvi,  It  could  neither  give 
fire  by  pulsation,  nor  receive  it  by  sympathy.  1848  H. 
ROGRRS  .£V.r.  (1874)  I.  vi,  327  The  pleasure.,  of  beholding  the 
pulsations,  so  to  speak,  of  intellectual  life.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  15  Apr.  3/1  A  little  book.. warm  witn  the  pulsation 
of  individual  thought. 

2.  gen.  Rhythmical  beating,  vibration,  or  undu- 
lation :  cf.  PULSE  sbj-  4. 

1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1104  They 
[worms]  move  from  place  to  place  with  a  certain  drawing 
and  pulsation.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xii.  As  a  dove.. 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below  The  wild  pulsation  of 
her  wings.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  fy  Solit.,  Art  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  17  The  pulsation  of  a  stretched  string  or  wire  gives 
the  ear  the  pleasure  of  sweet  sound. 

b.  with  //.  A  beat,  a  vibration,  an  undulation  ; 
«=  PULSE  sb,i  4  b. 
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1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ix.  (1833)  243  A  low  continuous 
murmuring  sound  beneath  his  feet,  which  gradually  changed 
into  pulsations  as  it  became  louder.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  xviii.  52  No  sound  heard  but  the  pulsations  of  the 
great  Pacific  1  1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Law  iii.  (1867)  137 
The  pulsations  of  the  wing  in  most  birds  are  so  rapid  that 
they  cannot  be  counted.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xi.  171  In 
the  open  sea,  the  wave  or  pulsation  is  propagated,  but  the 
mass  of  the  water.. remains  stationary. 

II.  3.  The  action  of  striking,  knocking,  or 
beating;  with//.  A  stroke,  knock,  blow  ;  in  quot. 
1891  one  made  by  a  pulsator  (see  PULSATOR  2). 


well  as  verberation  ;  distinguishing  verberation,  which  was 
accompanied  with  pain,  from  pulsation,  which  was  attended 
with  none.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  322  A  laige  flap  of 
wood  bestows  a  smart  box  on  the  ear,.. on  the  surface  of 
no.  2  pan.  I  estimated  the  number  of  these  pulsations  at  no 
per  minute. 

Hence  Pnlsn'tioaal  a.  (rare),  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by  pulsation. 

1881  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  636  The  striations  seen  athwart 
the  tail. .would  be  explained ..  as  due  to  the  observed  pulsa- 
tional  manner  in  which  the  envelopes  are  raised. 

Pulsative  (pflsativ),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  pulsare :  see  PULSATE  and  -ATIVE.] 

1.   =  PULSATILE  i,  PULSATORY.    Now  rare. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.De P.  R.  v.  Ixi. (Bodl.  MS.),  pis  veyne 
hatte  pulsatif  and  is  nedefulle  to  bringe  quantite  of  blood 
and  spurtes  to  be  lunges,  r  1400  Lanfrauc's  Cirurg.  112 
It  is  netful  bat  an  arterie  schulde  arise  vpward  from  bynebe, 
for  |>e  blood  bat  is  in  him  is  sutil,  &  his  meuyn^e  is  pulsatif. 
1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  i.  vi.  4  Great  inflamations..doe  in- 
duce payne,  and  pulsatiue  dolour.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE 
Barthol.  Anat.  Man.  iv.  xii.  348  A  pulsative  pain  of  the 
teeth.  1841  Blackw.  Mag.  LI  I.  786  Others  ..  have  laid 
bare  to  us  the  very  pulsative  heart  of  America. 

1 2.   =  PULSATILE  2.  Obs. 

1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script,  iv.  176  All  other  Musical 
Instruments.,  whether  Pulsative  or  Pneumatick. 

Hence  Pirlsatively  aiv.  (in  quot.,  with  a  blow 
or  ?  a  series  of  blows). 

1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  xv,  Handling  him  by  the 
head,  against  the  wall,  pulsatively,  [he]  stirs  up  the  muffled 
drum  of  his  outer  ear. 

Pulsator  (p»lstfi't3J,  po-lsataj).  [agent-n.  in 
L.  form  horn  pulsare:  see  PULSATE  and  -OR.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  knocks  or  strikes  :  see 
quots. ;  in  qnot.  1753  the  Death-watch,  rare. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Pulsator,  one  that  knocks  or 
strikes.  I730-4  BAILEY  (folio),  Pulsa'tor,  the  plaintiff  or 
actor.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufp.,  Pulsator,  a  name 
given  by  some  writers  to  that  species  of  beetle,  commonly 
known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  death-watch.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Pulsa'tor,  a  striker,  a  beater.  1836  E.  HOWARD 
R .  Reefer  xx,  The  pulsator,  with  pointed  toe . .,  would  make 
a  progress  in  a  direct  line. 

2.  A  machine,  working  on  the  principle  of  the 
jigger,  for  separating  diamonds  from  the  earth  in 
which  they  are  found. 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Feb.  2/1  The  residue  of  divers  stones 
of  clivers  sorts  arid  sizes  is  then  jogged  about  with  more 
water  in  the  '  pulsator'. .  .The  machine  is  a  huge  framework 
of  graduated  sieves  and  runlets.  1901  Ibid,  i  July  8/2  The 
finer  material  is  graded  by  the  screens  of  the  trommel,  and 
passes  direct  to  the  four  compartments  of  a  pulsator  or 
jigger  of  the  type  used  at  Kimberley. 

3.  =  PULSOMETER   2. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Pulsator,  a  name  for 
the  Piilsometer. 

Pulsatory  (po-lsatsri),  a.  [f.  PULSATE  :  see 
-ORTT2.]  Having  the  quality  of  pulsating;  char- 
acterized by  or  of  the  nature  of  pulsation  ;  acting 
or  moving  in  intermittent  pulses. 

1613  WOTTON  Let.  to  Sir  E.  Bacon  27  May,  in  Keliq. 
(1672)  418  These  external  evils  do  not  so  much  trouble  us, 
as  an  inward  pungent  and  pulsatory  ach  within  the  skull. 
1747  LANGRISH  Muscular  Motion  iii.  §  129  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XL1V,  Let  us  now.. examine  whether  the  neivous  j^Ether  is 
transmitted  from  the  Brain  to  the  Heart,  in  a  pulsatory 
Manner,  at  equal  Distances  of  Time.  1832-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  535  A  pulsatory  motion  is  always  felt  by  the 
fingers  when  applied  to  a  leaden  water-pipe.  1878  G.  B. 
PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  206  A  merely  inteimittent  or  pul- 
satory current. 

b.  =  PULSATILE  i. 

1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  4  A  pulsatory  swelling  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  elbow  joint.  1868  DUNCAN  tr.  Figttier's  Insect 
World  Introd.  12  Malpighi  and  Swamerdam,.  discovered  in 
different  insects  a  pulsatory  organ  occupying  the  median 
line  of  the  back,  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  heart. 

Pulsohe,  obs.  form  of  POLISH  v. 

Pulse  (p»ls),  sbl  Forms:  a.  4-5  pous,po-ws, 
4-6  pouee,  5  pause,  powee ;  ft.  4-6  puls,  6 
poulce,  poulse,  puloe,  5-  pulse.  [ME.  potts, 
pouce,  a.  OF.  pous  (c  1175  in  Godef.  Compl.), 
pousse :— L.  puls-ns  (•vendrunt)  the  beating  of  the 
veins,  i.puls-,  ppl.  stem  of  pellfre  to  drive,  beat; 
altered  in  mod.F.  to  fouls,  and  in  late  ME.  to 
pulse  after  L.] 

1.  The  '  beating  *,  throbbing,  or  rhythmically 
recurrent  dilatation  of  the  arteries  as  the  blood  is 
propelled  along  them  by  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  in  the  living  body ;  esp.  as  felt  in  arteries 
near  the  surface  of  the  body,  e.  g.  in  the  wrists  and 
temples ;  usually  in  reference  to  its  rate  and  char- 
acter as  indicating  the  person's  state  of  health  : 


PULSE. 

often  in  phr.  to  feel  (f  taste)  one's  pulse.  (A  pulse 
also  occurs  exceptionally  in  the  veins.) 
Formerly  sometimes  construed  erron.  as  a  plural. 
a.  (1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  goir  He  tasted  his 
pous,  saw  his  vryn,  He  seide  he  knew  his  medycyn.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cense.  822  His  pouce  es  stille,  with-o_uten 
styringes.  4:1380  WYCLIF  Sertil.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  151  A  fisician 
lerneb  diligent!!  his  signes,  in  veyne,  in  pows.  c  1432 
HOCCLEVE  Jonathas  604  He  sy  hire  vryne  &  eeke  felte  hir 
pous.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  xv.  712  They.. felte 
his  pouse  to  wyte  whether  there  were  ony  lyf  in  hym.  1330 
PALSGR.  257/1  Pouce  of  the  arme,  povce. 

0.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
J>e  arteries  takej*  be  spirite  of  be  herte,  and  bereb  forbe  to 
make  be  puls.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  293/2  A  Pulse,  pulsus. 
1530  PALSGR.  158  The  poulce  of  a  mannes  arme.  Ibid. 
259/1  Pulce  of  mannes  arme,  povx.  1578  BANISTER  Hist. 
Man  vil.  95  Phisitions..take  counsell  at  the  pulse.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  55  Giue  me  your  hand,  and  let 
mee  feele  your  pulse.  1773  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess.  II.  65  In 
twenty  minutes  my  pulse  rose  to  88.  In  half  an  hour  they 
sunk  to  82.  1876  FOSTER  Phys.  I.  iv.  (1879)  155  The  average 
rate  of  the  human  pulse  or  heart-beat  is  72  a  minute. 
b.  Venous  pulse :  see  quot. 

1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  P\.nlse\,  venous,  a  term  applied.. t. 
To  a  pulse  carried  on  from  the  arteries  through  the  capil- 
laries into  the  veins,  e.g.  in  a  secreting  salivary  gland.  2. 
To  the  backward  propagation  of  a  pulsation,  e.g.  in  tri- 
cuspid  regurgitation,  when  pulsation  is  seen  in  the  great 
veins  and  the  liver.  3.  To  variations  of  pressure  in  the 
great  veins  due  to  the  movements  of  respiration. 

a  Each  successive  beat  or  throb  of  the  arteries, 
or  of  the  heart  Usually  in  //. 

c  1430  Filer.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  xlvii.  (1869)  04,  I  tastede  his 
pouces,  but..i  fond  nouht,  in  sinewe  ne  in  condyt  ne  in 
veyne.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  92  To  take  hede  to 
the  mutacion  of  his  poulces.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
i.  41  At  every  pulse  of  the  Auricle  you  might  see  the  bloud 
passe  through  this  Channel  into  the  heart  [of  the  lamprey]. 
1710  J.  CLARKE  Rohauit's  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  I.  193  If  we 
will  be  at  the  Trouble  to  count  how  many  Pulses  of  the 
Artery  there  are  in  the  first  twenty  Vibrations.  1887  BOWEN 
^Eneid  it.  726,  I,  whose  pulses  stirred  not  at  javelins 
showered  in  the  fray. 

d.  As  a  vague  or  incidental  measure  of  time. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  32  Egr  the  space  of  ten  pulses.    Ibid. 
§  366  A  Spoonful!  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  little  heated,  was 
taken,  and  it  burnt  as  long  as  came  to  116.  Pulses. 

fe.  concr.  The  place  where  the  pulse  occurs  or 
is  felt ;  esp.  in  the  wrist ;  also  an  artery  or  '  pulsa- 
ting vein '.  Obs. 

ei374  CHAUCER  Troylus  ill.  1065  (1114)  per-with  his  pous 
and  pawmes  of  his  hondes  pei  gan  to  frole.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixxxvii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The  saphire 
keleb  moche  in  hete  of  brennynge  feueres  yf  he  is  honged 
ny^e  be  pulses  and  be  veynes  of  |Je  herte  [i,.ju.rla  i-enas  cor. 
dis  pulsatiles\.  lit  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg. 
Q  iv  b,  Wastyng  cf  a  brawne,  and  ch yefly  of  a  poulce,  so  that 
whan  it  is  pynched  it  abydeth  vpryght,  1614  W.  B. 
Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  16  The  Artiries  ..are  also 
called  Pulses.  1613  COCKERAM,  Pulse,  a  beating  veine. 
f  f.  Excessive  or  violent  throbbing,  palpitation. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  4  [It]  strengthneth  the 
heart,  emboldneth  it,  and  driveth  away  the  pulse  and 
pusillanimity  thereof. 

2.  In  various  figurative  or  allusive  uses,  denoting 
life,  vitality,  energy,  feeling,  sentiment,  tendency, 
drift,  indication,  etc. ;  with  //.,  a  throb  or  thrill  of 
life,  emotion,  etc. 

c  1540  [see  b].  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  92  Thinke  you  I 
beare  the  Sheeres  of  destiny?  Haue  1  commandement  on 
the  pulse  of  life?  1619  VISCT.  DONCASTER  in  Eng.  f,  Germ. 
(Camden)  201  Setting  downe  my  observations  upon  the  pulse 
of  the  affayres  which  I  am  neerer  to  feele.  1745  H.  WALPOLE 
Lett.  (1846)  II.  91  All  this  will  raise  the  pulse  of  the  stocks. 
1804  WORDSW.  *S7ie  was  a  phantom '  iii,  And  now  I  see 
with  eye  serene  The  very  pulse  of  the  machine.  1865 
R.  S.  HAWKER  Prose  Wks.  (1893)  43  Had  this  instrument 
[a  baiometer],  the  pulse  of  the  storm,  been  preserved,  the 
crew  would  have  received  warning  of  the.. hurricane. 

b.  Phr.  To  feel  (,\try~)  the  pulse  {\pnlsef)  of 
(fig.)  :  to  try  to  discover  the  sentiments,  intentions, 
drift,  etc.  of;  to  'sound'. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  288  Godwinus, 
having  no  small  confidence,  after  hee  hadd  once  felte  his 
pulses  and  perceaued  his  diet.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr. 
Camus'  Admir.  Events  a  iv,  I  have  runne  over  some  pieces 
of  them,  only  as  to  feele  their  pulse,  and  informe  my  selfe  of 
their  language  and  Country.  1707  FREIND  Peterkorow's 
Cond.  Sp.  263  With  whom  my  Lord  had  occasion  to  talk 
and  to  feel  his  Pulse.  1869  SWINBURNE  Ets.  4  Stud.  5  He 
only  who  has  felt  the  pulse  of  an  age  can  tell  us  how  fast  or 
slow  its  heart  really  beat  towards  evil  or  towards  good. 

1 3.  A  stroke,  blow,  impact ;  an  attack,  assault. 
(Cf.  impulse,  repulse,  and  PULSE  v.  3  b.)  Obs. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1024/1  The  commons 
.  ran  all  into  the  towne  ;  and  there  ioine  themselues  togither 
to  abide  the  pulse.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  309 
Every  bodie  that  is  moved  by  an  externe  pulse  is  inanimate. 
a  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  Philos.  1.  li,  The  quick  and 
effectual  pulse  of  the  water  upon  the  Rudder. 
4.  The  rhythmical  recurrence  of  strokes,  vibra- 
tions, or  undulations  ;  beating,  vibration. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coenaouitsi  Kou-ii  xv.  218  Like  the  pulse 
of  the  flowing  Sea.  1660  BOVLE  Nnu  Experim.  Phys.-Mech. 
xxvii.  208  So  weak  a  pulse  as  that  of  the  bal  lance  of  a  Watch. 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  xvi.  100  That  there  is  such  a  fluid  body 
.  .which  is  the  medium,  or  Instrument,  by  which  the  pulse  of 
Light  is  convey'd.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxvii,  The 
measured  pulse  of  racing  oars  Among  the  willows.  1876 
BLACKIE  Songs  Relig.  f;  Life  157  Pulse  of  waters  blithely 
beating,  Wave  advancing,  wave  retreating. 

b.  Each  of  a  rhythmical  succession  of  strokes  or 
undulations ;  a  single  vibration  or  wave  ;  a  beat. 


PULSE. 

1673  NEWION  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sd.  Men  (1841)  II.  350  To 
suppose  lhat  there  arc  but  two  figures,  sizes  and  decrees  of 
velocity  or  force,  of  the  ethereal  corpuscles  or  pulses  1704 
—  Optics  (1721)  326  The  Vibrations  or  Pulse,  of  this  Medium 
..must  be  swift.r  than  Light.  1756  BUKKE  SnU.  H  H.  iv. 
xt,  When  the  ear  receives  any  simple  sound,  it  is  struck  by 
a  single  pulse  of  the  air,  which  makes  the  ear-drum  and  the 
other  membranous  parts  vibrate.  1827  KKBLK  Chr.  Y 
Evening  i,  The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light. 

c.  Pros,  and  Mus.    A   beat  or  stress  in   the 
rhythm  of  a  verse  or  piece  of  music. 

1885  J.  LUCKY  in  Philol.  Sac.  Proc.  p.  v,  Varieties  of  metre 
were  caused  (a)  by  altering  the  division  and  coalescence  of 
pulses,  as  in  passing  from  dactyl  to  anapest . .  (*)  by  altering 
the  number  of  pulses  into  which  the  stress-group  was  divided 
(substitution  of  triplets  in  binary  metre,  and  of  duplets  in 
ternary). 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (almost  all  in  sense  i  or  a). 
a.  attrib.,  as  pulse-beat,  -beating,-place,-rate,-stroke, 
•throb,  -tick.  b.  objective,  etc.,  as  pulse-counter, 
-feeling  sb.,  adj.,  pulse-like,  -moving,  -quickening, 
-stirring adjs.  o.  Special  Combs. :  pulse-breath 
Path,  (see  quots.) ;  pulse-curve  =  pulse-tracing ; 
pulse-glass,  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end, 
or  at  one  end  only,  containing  spirits  of  wine 
and  rarified  air,  which  when  grasped  by  the  hand 
exhibits  a  momentary  ebullition,  which  is  repeated 
at  each  beat  of  the  pulse ;  f  pulse-pad  Obs. 
nonce-wd.  [PAD  sb?  3],  humorous  appellation 
for  a  medical  man ;  pulse-tracing,  the  curve 
traced  by  a  sphygmograph,  indicating  the  char- 
acter of  a  pulse-wave ;  t  pulse- vein  Obs.,  a  '  vein ' 
or  blood-vessel  in  which  there  is  a  pulse,  an 
artery;  tpulse-watch  Obs.,  Floyer's  name  fora 
sand-glass  used  for  estimating  the  rate  and  char- 
acter of  the  pulse  ;  pulse-wave :  see  quot.  1897. 
ii?8*!1  EMEKS,ON  Add".,  Method  Nat.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  222 
We  do  not  take  up  a  new  book,  or  meet  a  new  man,  without 
a  pulse-beat  of  expectation.  1861  C.  R.  HALL  in  Trans. 
Med.-Chirurg.  Sac.  XLV.  167  By  the  term  '  'pulse-breath  ', 
I  wish  to  signify. .an  audible  pulsation  communicated  IG 


phthisis,  where  there  is  a  large  cavity  either  close  to  the 
heart    and  the  aorta,  or  separated  from   them  only  by 


1899  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  239  note,  l'he  pulse'curve  is 
usually  anacrolic.  1819  Nat.  Philos.  I.  ix.  56  (Usef.  Know). 
Soc.)  The  instrument  called  a  'pulse-glass  is  a  glass  tube 
with  a  bulb  at  each  end  of  the  form  represented.  1575 
BANISTER  Cllfntrf.  i.  (1585)  6  The  paine  [of  an  abscess]  is 
*pulslike  beating  inixt  with  pricking  and  some  itching. 
1706  BAVNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floycr  Hot  *  Cold  Bath.  n.  202 
'1  hese  "Pulse-pads,  these  Bedside  Banditti  1644  G.  PLATTES 
in  Hnrtlib's  Legacy  (1655)  262  They  say,  that  divers  who 


change  is  only  maintained  during  the  bath ;  after  it  the 
'pulse-tracing  returns  to  its  former  standard.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wurtt'  Surg.  v.  353,  I  called  for  help,  intreating  them  to 
cut  the  "pulse  vein  on  my  left  temple.  1706  H  EARNE  Collect. 
17  Dec.,  Sir  Joh.  Floyer  (is  printing)  an  Invention  of  a 
"Pulse-Watch  w«  being  nicely  set  and  adjusted  to  a  Man's 
Constitution  tels  him  when  his  Blood  &  that  is  out  of 
order.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  Pref.,  I  caused  a 
Pulse- Watch  to  be  made  which  run  60  Seconds,  and  1  placed 
it  in  a  Box  to  be  more  easily  carried,  and  by  this  1  now  feel 
Pulses.  1753  [see  PULSILOGE).  1851  CARPENTER  Man. 
Phys.  (ed.  2)  348  When  the  tonicity  of  the  arteries  is  less 
than  it  should  be,  their  walls  yield  too  much  to  the  "pulse- 
wave.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  P[ttlse1^vaves,  the  component 
elements  of  the  apparently  simple  movement  of  the  pulsating 
artery,  as  detected  by  the  sphygmograph.  These  are  chiefly 
the  summit  wave,  in  which  the  line  of  ascent  ends;  the  tidal 
or  first  secondary  wave,  due  to  the  distension  of  the  arteries ; 
and  the  dicrotic  or  great  secondary  wave,  produced  probably 
bylhe  aortic  recoil. 

False  (p»ls),  sb2  Forms:  (3  pels-,  4  pols', 
puls'),  5-7  puls,  6  poulse,  poultz,  dial,  pousso, 
7  powse,  pulce,  8-9  dial,  pause,  6-  pulse,  [a. 
OF.  pols,  pouls,  pous  (Godef.),  in  mod.Norm.  dial. 
pouls,  in  other  dialects  foul,  pou  :-L.  puls  pottage 
made  of  meal,  pulse,  etc.  See  also  PULTS.] 

1.  The  edible  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  culti- 
vated for  food,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc.  a. 
collective  singular :  sometimes  const,  as  //. 

1197  [see  PULSE-CORN).  1355-4  Atingdon  Ace.  (Camden)  6 
De  j  quarterio  pels'  vendito.  1388-9  Ibid.  53  Et  de  xij  d.  de 
puls'  vendito.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xiii.  77 
Whiche  of  it  selfe  is  lest  among  al  pulse.  1591  SYLVESTKR  l)u 
liartas  l.  ii.  644  In  Cods  the  Poulse,  the  Corn  within  the  Ear. 
MM  Sinn,  ft  M ARKH.  Country  Farme  570  Pulse  (as  we  call 
thrill)  tliat  is.  .such  graine  as  is  inclosed  in  coddes  or  huskes. 
1694  WKSIMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  22  Field  Beans  and  Powse 
do  feed  horses.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  315  Daniel  ate 
pulse  by  choice— example  rare  1  a  i8aa  f  Id  Rime  in 
Gcnll.  Mag.  XC1I.  i.  15/1  Thee  eat  thy  pouse,  and  I  will 
dunk  my  beer.  1816  SouTHEYin  (?.  Rev.  XXX11I.  406  A 
soup  composed  merely  of  a  few  pulse.  1865  SIR  T.  SEATON 
Ladet  to  Colonel  ix.  165  To  search  for  and  secure  all  grain, 
flour,  pulse,  and  food  of  every  description. 

b.  with  a  and  //.    A  kind  or  sort  of  such  seeds. 

»S55  W.  WATREMAN  f'anilc  Facions  \.  v.  52  The  priest 
m.iy  not  loke  vpon  a  bejne,  for  that  it  is  Judged  an  vnckane 


1587 

puls.  1804  E.  GfRlMsroNt)  DAutta's  Hist.  Indies  vn.  iv. 
505  I  hey  sowed  their  land  for  bread  and  pulses,  which  they 
vsed.  1681  tr.  Man's  Myst.  Physuk  47  All  sorts  of  Milk- 
meals,  Sauces,  Pukes,  Fruits.  1707  MomiMlK  Husb.  (1721) 
I.  141  Ibere  are  several  other  Pulses  or  Seeds  mentioned 
in  many  Authors.  1758  R.  BUOWN  Com  ft.  farmer  11.  (l  760) 
86  1  he  least  of  all  pulses  is  the  lentil 

2.  a.  collective  sing,   (sometimes  const,  as  //.) 
Plants  yielding  pulse ;  esculent  leguminous  plants. 

1188-9  Abingdon  Ace.  (Camden)  53  Et  dc  xij  d.  de  stramine 
puls  vendito.  1541  UDALU  Erasm.  Afof/i.  304  Deriued  of 
the  inoste  vsed  Poultz  called  cicer.  1555  EDEN  Deciles  260 
All  kyndes  of  pulse,  as  beanes,  peason,  tares,  and  suche  othei. 
1697  DRVDKN  Virg.  C-eorg.  i.  i,o  Where  Vetches,  Pulse, 
and  \  ares  have  stood,  And  Stalks  of  Lupines  grew  1760- 
7*  tr.  Juan  t,  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3!  I.  123  Here  are  no  pulse 
or  pot-herbs  of  any  kind.  1807  CRABBE  Parish  Keg.  i.  141 
High  climb  his  pulse  in  many  an  even  row.  1870  YEATS 
Nat.  Hut.  Comm.  48  Pulse  grows  everywhere.  ' 

b.  individual  sing,  (with  pi.)  An  esculent  legu- 
minous plant,  or  a  species  of  such. 

CI440  Paltad.  on  Huso.  VIL  55  For  fodder  now  is  tyme, 
and  euery  puts. 

3.  nlirib.  and  Comb. ,  stsputsecrop,  t  -shell  (shale), 
-slick  (of.  pea-stick),  tribe  ;  also  PULSE-CORN. 


BI.ACKMORE  Lorna  1).  vii,  A  hook  and  a  bit  of  worm  on  it,. . 
or  a  blow-fly,  hung  from  a  hazel  pulse-stick. 

Pulse  (p»ls),  v.  Also  6  pulce.  [ad.  L. 
pulsare  to  push,  drive,  strike,  beat,  freq.  of  pellfre 
to  drive,  strike,  beat.  In  sense  I  prob.  in  part 
from  Tf.pousser,  formerly  falser,  poulser  (ijth  c. 
in  Littre) ;  in  other  senses  more  directly  connected 
in  use  with  PULSE  sb.*,suiA.  pulsate,  pulsation,  etc.] 

fl.  trans.  To  drive,  impel;  to  drive  forth, 
expel.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  4). 

i$49  Com  ft.  Scot.  xv.  125  Necessite  pulsis  and  constrenjes 
me  to  cry  on  god.  Ibid.  xvi.  139  Jour  ignorance,  incon- 
stance,  ande  tnciuilite,  pulcis  Jou  to  perpetrat  intollerabil 
exactions.  1573  TWYNE  sEueid  x.  (1584)  Qv,  Pulst  forth 
through  spite  from  princely  throne  [L.  Pulsus  ob  invidiam 
solio\.  is86  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I V.  1 1 .  The  Douglassis 
wes  pulsll  up  to  this  be  thamc  quha  advanceil  thameselffi, 
to  be  farrest  in  his  Hienes  secreitis.  1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age 
(1752)  203  The  heait.. doth. .cast  it  (the  blood)  forth,  and 
pulse  it  to  all,  even  the  extremes!  parts. 

2.  intr.  To  beat,  throb,  as  the  heart,  etc.:  = 
PULSATE  I  (but  now  only  in  literary  use). 

'559,  »««4  [see  PULSING  ppl.  a\  1668  CL-LPEFPER  &  COLE 
Barthol.  Anal.  l.  xxxvii.  82  For  the  Umbilical  Arteries  of 
a  live  Child  being  bound,  as  yet  cleaving  to  the  Mother., 
they  pulse  between  the  Ligature  and  the  Child.  1691  RAV 
Creation  I.  (1692)  35  The  Heart,  when  separated  wholly 
from  the  Body  in  some  Animals,  continues  still  to  pulse  for 
a  considerable  time.  1864  JUuTTON  COOK  Trials  of  Tred- 
gotds  II.  ri8  The  heart  pulsed  very,  very  feebly ;  his  eyes 
were  closed  again.  189$  F.  E.  TROLLOPE  f.  Trollofe  I.  i. 
6  The  warm  blood  pulsed  beneath  high-waisted  gowns. 

b.  Jig.  or  in  figurative  allusion,  in  reference  to 
life,  energy,  influences,  feelings,  etc. :  =  PULSATE 
I  b  :  cf.  PULSE  sb.*  t. 

1818  KEATS  Endyut.  i.  105  The  mass  Of  nature's  lives  and 
wonders  puls'd  tenfold.     1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  S  i.  216 
The  throb  of  hope  and  glory  which  pulsed  at  its  outset. . 
died  into  inaction  or  despair.     1888  Times  26  June  9/5  The 
outward  and  sensible  expression  of  the  never-resting  flow  of 
thought,  action,  and  feeling  which  pulses  through  it  (London). 

8.  intr.  gen.  To  perform  or  exhibit  a  rhythmic 
movement;  tobeat,vibrate,undulate:  «=  PULSATE  2. 

1851  CABLYLE  Sterling  11.  i.  (1872)  88  Playing  and  pulsing 
jikc  sunshine  or  soft  lightning.  1873  J.  GEIKIK  Ct.  Ice  Agt 
iv.  ^ i  The  heat  of  the  sun.. pulses  through  the  great  piles 
of  ice  that  cumber  the  higher  elevations  of  Alpine  countries. 
Mjffarfer's  Mag.  June  117/1  The  thermal  water,  .pulsed 
out  of  the  cleft  of  the  rock.  1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queen's 
Quair  ll.  vii.  285  You  could  hear  the  regular  galloping  of  a 
horse,  pulsing  in  the  dark  like  some  muffled  pendulum. 
1[  b.  To  make  recurrent  sallies  or  attacks. 

1851  CARLVLE  Sterling  L  iv.  (1872)  30  His  studies  were., 
pulsing  out  with  impetuous  irregulanty  now  on  this  tract, 
now  on  that.  1865  —  Fredk.  Ct.  xx.  v.  (1872)  IX.  89  Such 
charging  and  recharging,  pulsing  and  repulsing,  has  there 
been.  Ibid.  vii.  146  Brogho,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  vio- 
lently pulsing  out,  round  Ferdinand's  flanks. 

4.  trans.  To  drive  or  send  out  in  or  by  pulses  or 
rhythmic  beats. 

1819  KEATS  Isabella  vi,  The  ruddy  tide  Stifled  his  voice, 
and  pulsed  resolve  away.    1861  LOWELL  U'ashers  of  Shroud 
ii,  Pale  fireflies  pulsed  within  the  meadow-mist  Their  halos, 
wavering  thistledowns  of  light.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights 
tr  Ins.  II.  iii.  371  Life  is  not  dead,  but  living?. .coming 
down  and  out,  always;,  .pulsed  into  us,  not  set  outside  of  us 
to  grasp  and  define. 

t  Pulse-corn.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  polscorn. 
[f.  PULSE  sb.*  +  CORN  sb.*]  =  PULSE  rf.2  i  a,  2  a. 

1197  in  Rogers  Agric.  «r  Prices  (1866)  II.  174/2  (Chedding- 
ton)  Polscorn.  iu8  WARDE  tr.  Alexis' Seer.  24  b.  All  sortes 
ofpulse  corne,  as  Pease,  Beanes,  Tares,  and  Fitches. 

Fulseful  (pirlsiffil),  a.  rare.  [f.  PULSK  sb.*  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  pulses,  pulsations,  or  throbbing. 

a  1861  D.  GRAY  Poet.  H'ks.  (1871)  193  The  partridge  cowers 
beside  thy  loamy  flow  In  pulseful  tremor. 

Pulseless  (po-lsjles),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Having  or  exhibiting  no  pulse  or  pulsation,  as 
a  body  in  which  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  VIII.  xxiii.  100  While 
warm,  though  pulseless,  we  pressed  each  her  hand  with  our 
lips.  1811  SiiLLLty  Hellas  142  His  cold  pale  limbs  and 


PULSIVE. 

pulseless  arteiies.  1875  ll,.UfOkL.  Sailor',  PoJut  Kk.  vui 
(ed.  2)  302  In  shock  ihc  injured  person  lies  pale,  tutu... 
almost  pulseless. 

2.  fig.  and  gen.  Devoid  of  life,  energy,  or  move- 
ment; void  of  feeling,  unfeeling,  pitiless  (quot. 
1856);  motionless;  lifeless. 

1856  AVTOUN  llothweltn.  ix,  There  he  stood,  the  pulseless 

1    man,  Ihe  calculating  loid.   1861  Ii.  S.  KENNKDY  in  Peaks, 

|    Passes,  etc.,  Ser.  n.  I.  170  So  often  as  she  came,  bo  often 

i    there  floated  on  Ihe  pulseless  nir  the  gentle  moan  '  Mort 

Aralsch  .     1873  W.  S.  MAVO  Merer  Again  xxxii,  Better 

lhan  Joys  of  pale  and  pulseless  Life,  The  agony  of  Strife. 

Hence  Pu-l«el««»ne»». 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pulselessness,  asphyxia. 
1889  Sat.  Rev.  20  July  85/2  (He]  points  out  the  difference 
between  the  meanings  of  the  lenns  asphyxia  and  apnoea, 
Ihe  former  standing  for  pulselessness  and  the  laller  for 
brcathlessness. 

I!  Pulsellum  (polse-l«m).  Zool.  PI. -a.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  puls-,  ppl.  stem  of  pell/re  to  drive,  after 
FLAGELLUM.]  A  modified  form  of  flagellum  found 
in  spermatozoa  and  certain  infusorians,  serving  to 
propel  the  body  through  a  liquid  medium. 

1880  KENT  Infusoria  I.  429  Among  the  free-swimming 
nonorlagcllate  Infusoria  as  at  present  known,  where  the 

comolive   appendage    without    exception    fulfils    during 

nation  Ihe  role  of  a  tractellum,  its  recognition  by  such 
title  in  contradistinction  to  a  propelling  organ  or  pulsellum 
!i,H?callwi,  for'  lWS  E-  R- LANKESJER  in  Eucycl.  Brit. 
A1X.  859/1  The  flagellum  of  the  Flagellala  is  totally 
distinct  from  Ihe  pulsellum  of  the  Bacteria. 

Pulshe,  obs.  form  of  POLISH  v . 

t  Pulsldge.  Obs.  Humorous  blunder  for  PULS*. 

159?  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /C.n.  iv.  25  You  we  in  an  excellent 
good  teraperalitie :  your  PuUdge  beales  as  extraordinarily, 
as  heart  would  desire. 

Pulsi'fic,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  fuls-us  PULSE 
sb.*  +  -FIC.]  Producing  or  causing  the  pulse  or 
pulsation  of  the  arteries ;  also,  characterized  by 
pulsation,  pulsatory,  throbbing. 

'*34  T.  JOHNSON  Ir.  Patey's  Chirurg.  ym.  xix.  314  Cruell 
symptomes  doe  follow,  as  pulsifique  paine,  a  feaver,  rest- 
lessnesse.  Ibid.  xx.  vii.  772  The  oppiession  of  the 
vilall  and  pulsifick  faculty  by  a  cloud  of  grosse  vapour*. 
1678  CUDWORTH  luteil.  Syst.  l.  iii.  {  17.  161  A  pulsifick 
coiporeal  quality  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  ilself,  is 
very  unphifosophical  and  absurd.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm. 
Extenip.  425  The  pulsific  Motion  of  the  Blood  continually 
thrusting  on.  1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Pulsific,  that 
which  causes  or  excites  pulsation.  1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

tPu-lsiloge.  Oh.  [ad.  mod.L.  pulsilogium, 
i.puls-us  PULSE  sb.*,  after  horologium,  HOBOLOGI.] 
(See  quots.) 

l'7S3  CHAMBER  Cycl.  Suff.,  Pulsilogium,  a  name  given 
by  authors  to  a  pulse-watch,  or  instrument  to  measure  the 
celerity  of  the  pulse.)  1811  AV/».  Rev.K\.  185  Sanctorio.. 
applied  the  pendulum  to  determine  the  quickness  of  the 
pulse,  forming  what  he  called  ApulsHoge,  in  which  the  string 
suspending  a  ball  was  gradually  shortened,  till  its  violations 
corresponded  with  the  ueats. 

Pulsimeter  (prisi-m/tai).  [f.  L.  fuhus 
PULSE  j*.1  + -METER.  Cf.  PULSOMETEB.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  rate  or  force  of  the  pulse. 
Also  attrib.,  otpiilsimeter  watch. 

1841  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lei.  1894  Brit.  Med.  Jml. 
26  May  1 132/1  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  '  Pulsimeter ' 
watch  are  economy  cf  time,  accuracy  of  record,  and  the 
possibility  of  taking  the  pulse  in  Ihe  dark  without  any 
inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

Pulsing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PULSK  n.  +  -nto  1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  PULSE  :  rhythmical  beating,  throb- 
bing, or  flowing. 

1839  BAILEY  festus  xix.  (1852)  281  Ceaseless  as  the  pulsings 
of  the  blood.  1843  CAM  YIK  Past  n  Pr.  in.  xv,  The  pulsings 
of  his  own  soul,  if  he  have  any  soul,  alone  audible.  1894 
CROCKETT  Raider,  133, 1  could  hear.  .Ihe  pulsing  of  the  sea. 

Pu'lsing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISO  2.]  That 
beats,  throbs,  or  flows  with  rhythmic  cadence. 


pulsing  vesicle.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  250/2  The 
pulsing  torreut  rushes  through  the  arteries. 

Polsion  (pc-IJan).  Row  rare.  [ad.  'L.puhio, 
-on-em,  n.  of  action  from  pell-ire,  puls-  to  drive, 
push.]  The  action  of  driving  or  pushing.  In 
first  quot.,  the  beating  of  the  pulse. 

»*34  T.  JOHNSON  Ir.  Party's  Chirurg.  v.  iii.  (1678)  107 
There  may  ensue,  .a  deadly  interception  of  the  pulsion  of 
the  brain.  i6j«  tr.  Hoboes'  Eleiu.  Philos.  (1839)  214  One 
motion  is  pulsion  or  driving,  another  traction  or  drawing. 
Pulsion,  when  the  movent  makes  the  moved  body  go  before 
it ;  and  traction,  when  it  makes  it  follow.  1731  S.  HALU 
Stat.  Ess.  I.  in  If  this  great  quantity  (of  sap)  were  carried 
up  by  pulsion  or  trusion.  1836  48  B.  L>.  WALSH  Aristofh^ 
Clouds  L  iv,  Pulsion,  and  prcnsion. 

attrib.  1897  Allbutfs  Srst.  Med.  III.  363  Acquired  mal- 
formations [of  the  oesophagus]— Pressure  pouches... pha- 
ryngeal  Douches,  pbaryngoceles,  pulsion  diverticula, 

Pulsive  (p»'lsiv),  a.  Kovrrare.  [f.L.fufs-, 
ppl.  stem  (Apell-lrt  to  drive,  impel  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  driving  or  impelling ; 
constraining,  compelling ;  impulsive ;  propulsive. 

160*  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  What  1  here  speake 
is  forced  from  my  lips  By  Ihe  putsive  straine  of  conscience. 
«  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  Philos.  i.  L  }  85  The  Tractive 
and  Pulsive  forces  upon  swimming  Bodies  188.  R.  G. 
H[ILL]  Voices  in  Solitude  83  The  whirl  of  the  wheels  went 
on  at  length  With  the  pulsive  strain  of  their  started  strength. 
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PTJLSOMETEB. 


In  warbling  thy  renowne  by  land  and  water.  1630  —  Dcsci: 
En?.  Poetry  ibid.  248/2  In  end  my  pulsiue  brame  no  Art 
affobrds,  To  mint  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  words. 

Pulsometer  (pcls^-m/tai).  [irreg.  f.  L./«/- 
sus  PULSE  rf.1  +  -METER,  after  barometer,  etc.] 

1.  =  PULSIMETER. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Puhometrtim,  term  for  an 
instrument  for  measuring  or  calculating  the  variations  of 
the  pulse :  a  pulsometer. 

2.  A   name    for   a   kind    of    steam-condensing 
vacuum-pump,   with  two   chambers   so   arranged 
that   the  steam   is  condensed  in,   and  the  water 
admitted  to  each  alternately :  so  called  from  the 
pulsatory  action  of  the  steam.     Also  pulsometer 
pump.    (Not  being  a  measuring  instrument,  it  is 
preferably  called pulsalor.) 

1873  KNIGHT  Dict.Mech.,  Pulsometer,.  .a  form  of  vacuum 
pump.  1881  Mechanical  World  24  Dec.  Advt.,  The  Pulso- 


igme,  a  centrifugal  pump, 

and  two  pulsometer  pumps.  1900  F.  T.  BULLEN  Idylls  of 
Sea  265  My  heart  worked  .like  a  pulsometer. 

tPu'lsor.  Obs.  rare-1,  [agent-n.  from  L. 
pclllre,  puls-  to  drive,  impel  :  see  -OR  2.]  One 
who  or  that  which  drives  or  impels. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  242  The  great  artery,  .is  to 
us  the  most  apparent  Pulsor  ;  we  can  feel  the  blood  to  be 
forced  along  its  Cavity. 

Pulsshe,  obs.  form  of  POLISH  v. 

Fult,  parallel  form  of  PILT  v.  and  sit.  Obs. 

Pultaceous  (ppltf'-Jas),  a.    [f.  L,  puls,  ptilt- 


ein  pap,  pottage  +  -ACEOUS.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  or  consistency  of  pap  or  of  a 
poultice  ;  soft,  semi-fluid,  pulpy. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  751  He  first  denyeth,  that  the 
Testes  are  glandulous  or  pultaceous.  1738  STUAKT  ibid. 
XL.  327  A  soft  white  pultaceous  Matter.  1835-6  Toddt  Cyel. 
Anat.  I.  71/1  In  infancy  the  brain  is  extremely  soft,  almost 
pultaceous.  1896  Alltntt's  Sysl.  Med.  I.  403  Pultaceous  or 
even  solid  food  may  be  remarkably  well  borne. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  class  ot  pulse. 

1762  tr.  Buschixg's  Syst.  Geog.  III.  667  Barley,  peas  and 
other  pultaceous  grain. 

Pultar,  -er,  etc.,  Pulterer,  Pult(e)rie,  obs. 
forms  of  POULTER,  etc. 

Pultas,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  POULTICE. 

fPu-lter.  Obs.  rare~l. 

In  quot.  prob.  an  error  for  fullre,  POULTRY,  fowls.  (The 
whole  passage  is  composed  in  the  language  of  falconry,  and 
some  of  the  allusions  are  obscure.) 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redclcs  n.  165  But  be  blernyed  boynard 
bat  his  bagg  stall,  Where  purraileis  pulter  was  pynnyd 
ffull  ofte,  Made  be  flawcon  to  flloter  and  fflussh  ffor  anger, 
That  be  boy  hadd  be  bounde  J>at  be  bagge  kepte. 

PulteSj  -ess,  -ice,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  POULTICE. 

t  Pulti-fical,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [(.~L.ptils,pu!t- 
ein  pottage  +  -no  +  -AL.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pultifical,.  ,  wherewith  Pottage, 
Pap,  or  such  like  meat  is  made. 

Pultis(e,  -oss,  Pultre,  Pultron(e,  -oon, 
-owne,  obs.  ff.  POULTICE,  POULTRY,  POLTROON. 

t  PultS.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  ad.  med.L.  pultcs 
any  victuals  prepared  by  boiling  (Du  Cange),  pi. 
of  L.  puls,  pulUm  pap,  pottage  (see  PULSE  sl>2)  : 
cf.  It.  pulta,  polta  '  grewell,  battre,  or  pap  ' 
(Florio).]  Soft  boiled  food,  pap,  pottage. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  S  ij,  Geue  vnto  the  pacient  .  . 
two  pennye  weightes  of  bay  beris  made  to  pouder  wyth  a  soft 
Egge  or  pults,  without  doubt  the  pacyent  shalbe  made  hole. 

II  Pultun  (p»'lt»n).  E.  hid.  Also  pultan, 
-on,  -oon.  [Hindi  paltan,  ad.  Tamil  and  Telugu 
patalan,  ad.  Eng.  battalion  (the  Eng.  word  having 
been  first  adopted  in  Southern  India).]  A  regi- 
ment of  infantry  in  India. 

1800  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf.  (1834)  I.  21*,  I.  .shall 
probably  destroy  some  campoos  and  pultans,  which  have 
been  indiscreetly  pushed  across  the  Ktstna.  1883  Q.  Rev. 
Apr.  294  Campos  and  pultuns  (battalions)  under  European 
adventurers.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CROKER  Village  Tales  (1896) 
60,  I  know  lots  of  Sahibs  in  a  pultoon  (i.  e.  regiment)  at 

Bareilly. 

II  Pulu  (p«'l«).  [Hawaiian.]  A  fine  yellowish 
silky  vegetable  wool  obtained  from  the  base  of 
the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Hawaiian  tree-ferns,  Cibo- 
tium  menziesii,  C.  chamissoi,  and  C.  glaucum. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pu-lu,  a  species  of  brown 
thistle-down  imported  from  the  Sandwich  islands,  to  mix 
with  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 
1888  HILLEBRAND  Flora  Hawai  Is.  546  The  base  of  the 
leaf  stalks  is  densely  covered  with  a  soft  and  glossy  yellowish 
wool,  which  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows,  and 
under  the  name  of  pulu  forms  a  regular  article  of  export  to 
California. 

t  Puluere,  obs.  f.  PILLIVER,  pillow-case,  pillow. 

£1350  Will.  Palcrne  68  1  He  wende  ful  witerly  sche  were 
in  is  armes  ;  ac  peter  1  it  nas  but  is  puluere. 

t  Pn'lver,  si.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  pulver-em  (nom. 
fulvis)  powder,  dust.]  Powder,  dust. 

1503  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  III.  ix.  204  Good  lordc, 
I  speke  to  the  of  my  presumpcion,  natwithstandinge  that  I 
am  but  puluer  &  asshes.  1335  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls) 
II.  423  In  puluer  small  gart  birne  thame  euerie.  one.  1599 


1588 

A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physickc  28/1  Mixe  these  prx- 
nominated  pulvers-.addinge  hecrunto  the  Suger. 
b.  Pulver  Wednesday  =  ASH-\\'EDNESDAY. 

c  1434  AGNES  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  I.  270  Wretyn  at  Nor- 
wyche  on  Pulver  Wedenesday. 

t  Pulver,  v.  Obs.  [ail.  L.  pulver-are,  f.  pul- 
vcr- :  see  prec.]  traits.  To  reduce  to  powder,  to 
pulverize.  Hence  tPu-lvered///.a.,tPu'lvering 
•vbl.  sb.,  sprinkling  of  ashes  ;  pulvering  day,  Ash 
Wednesday. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Mel.  vn.  (1626)  129  As  pulvered 
flints  (eti.  1632  lime  of  flints]  infurnest  under  ground  By 
sprinkled  water  fire  conceive.  1754  T.  GARDNER  Hist. 
Diimukk  193  On  pulvering  Days,  when  Disposition  of  the 
said  Lands  was  made,  but  not  confirmed  till  St.  Nicholas  s 
Day.  1778  [implied  in  PULVERER]. 

Pulvera'ble  (pjrlverab'l),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  vb. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  crushed  or  ground 
down  to  powder ;  pulverizable. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Pulverable,  hard  things  (as  oyster- 
shells)  brought  to  ponder.  1680  BOYLE  Prodm.  Chem. 
Princ.  iv.  167  Some  liquid  substances  afforded  by  wounded 
plants,  that.. turned  into  consistent  and  pulverable  bodies. 
1789  NICHOLSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  274  If  a  little 
mercury  be  added  to  melted  zinc,  it  renders  it  easily 
pulverable.  1869  J.  E.  HALLIDAY  in  Student  II.  228  Trap- 
rock,,  .very  soft  and  pulverable. 

PulveraCCOUS  (p»lver£i'Jas),  a.  Bat.  and 
Zool.  [f.  L.  pulver-em  powder,  dust  +  -ACEOUS.] 
Covered  or  sprinkled  with  powder ;  pulverulent. 

1864  GRAY  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Pulverain.  06s.  [Corruption  of  ft.pulvlrin 
(<ri6oo  in  Littre),  «•  It.  polverino,  {.  polvere:-L. 
pitlverem  powder.]  A  powder-horn,  esp.  one  for 
priming-powder.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

tPu'lveral,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  pulver-em 
PULVEU  sl>.  +  -AL.]  In  the  state  of  powder. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  178  Solid.. or  pulverall, 
which  must  be  snuffed  up. 

tPulverate,  v,  Obs.  [f.  L.  putoerat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  pulverdre  to  powder:  cf.  PULVER  z>.] 
trans.  To  reduce  to  powder,  to  pulverize. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trap.  65  They  litter  them  in  their  owne 
dung,  first  dried  in  the  Snnne  and  pulueiated.  1657 TOMLIN- 
SON Kenan's  Disp.  60  Some  cannot  be  so  exactly  pulverated 
by  beating. 

Pulveration.  (pdv&fl'Jsn).  [ad.  'L.pulvera- 
lion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  pulverare  :  see  prec.]  Re- 
duction to  powder  or  dust ;  pulverization. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pulueration,  a  beating  into  powder.  1733 
TULI.  Horse- HoeingHusb.  v.  43  No  further,  .than  the  Hoe- 
Plow  could  turn  it  up,  and  help  it  in  its  Pulveration.  1866 
C.  W.  HOSKYNS  Occas.  Ess,  103  The  deep  and  perfect 
pulveration  of  the  soil. 

II  Pulver atores  (pt>lver<;ito«Tfz),  sb.pl.  Ornith. 
[mod.L.,  pi.  of  pulveralor,  agent-n.  from  L. 
pulverdre  to  powder;  in  F. pulvcrateurs  (Buffon 
1771).]  Birds  which  habitually  roll  themselves 
in  the  dust,  as  the  Rasores. 

t  Pulveratricious  (pslvcratri-Jas),  a.    Obs. 

[f.  mod.L. pulveratrix,  -trie-em  (see  next)  4-  -IOUS.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  birds  that 
roll  themselves  in  the  dust. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  Introd.,  Birds,  which. . 
are  pulveratricious  and  wild;  as  the  Peacock,  japonian, and 
turky.  1678  RAY  Wittitghby's  Ornith.  in.  ii.  371  The  colour 
of  the  feathers,  .comes  near  to  that  of  pulveratricious  birds. 
i683  R.  HOLME  Armoury  II.  313/1  Pulveratricious  [is]  an 
earthly  kind  of  colour,  mouse-colour.  Ibid.,  Pulveratri- 
ceous,  covered  with  a  dusty  colour. 

II  Pulyeratrix  (pflvere'-triks).  Ornith.  rare. 
Pl.-atri'ces.  [mod.L.,  fern,  oipulverator,  agent-n. 
from  pulverare  to  powder  (sc.  avis  bird) ;  in  F. 
pulvfratrice  (Littre).]  A  bird  which  cleanses 
'itself  by  wallowing  in  dust. 

Cf.  Aristotle's  K<woTiicoi,  Hist.  An.  9.  4913,  10. 

1770  G.  WHITE  Sclborne  8  Oct.,  Ray  remarks  that  birds  of 
the  Galling  order,  as  cocks  and  hens,  partridges  and 
pheasants,  are  pulveratrices,  such  as  dust  themselves. . . 
Common  house-sparrows  are  great  fulveratrices,  being 
frequently  seen  grovelling  and  wallowing  in  dusty  roads. 

t  Pulve-reous,  a.  Obs.  rare- •°.  [f.L.pulvere- 
us  dusty  (f.  pulver-em  powder,  dust)  4-  -ous.] 

1656  BLOUNT,  Pulvereous,  dusty,  of  dust,  full  of  dust. 

fPu-lyerer.  Obs.rare.  [f. PULVER v.+  -ER!.] 
A  pulverizer,  an  instrument  for  pulverizing  the  soil. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  54  note,  If 
used  as  a  Pulverer  and  Compressor  of  fallows,  this  acting 
Bar  ought  to  be  set  deeper. 

Pulverescence  (prfvere-sens).  Bot.  [f.  as 
next  +  -escence :  see  -ENCE.]  Incipient  powderi- 
ness ;  tendency  to  become  powdery. 

1828  R.  K.  GREVILLE  Sc.  Cryptog.  Flora  VI.  338  Hoary, 
with  a  white  pulverescence.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Fulvercsc€ntia..at  a  vegetable  surface  when  covered  with 
a  kind  of  farina .  ,s>s  in  the  Chenopodium  pitrpureuui'. 
pulverescence.  1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pulverescent  (p»lvere-sent),  a.  [f.  L.  pulver- 
em  dust  +  -ESCENT.]  Tending  to  fall  into  powder ; 
becoming  powdery. 

1803  MUSHET  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  168  It  was.  .found  to 
be  very  fine  ore  of  iron  in  a  pulverescent  state. 

Pulverilentous,  obs.  f.  PULVERULENTOUS. 
Pulyerine  (p»-lverin).     Also  -In.     [Cf.  It. 
polverina  dust,  fine  powder.]     Ashes  of  barilla. 


PULVERIZED. 

1836  in  SMART.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pulverine, 
barilla  ashes. 

Pulverizable  (pflversizab'l),  a.  [f.  PULVEU- 
I7.K  v.  +  -ABLE.  So  y.pulvtrisable  (Littre).]  Cap- 
able of  being  pulverized  or  reduced  to  powder. 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  A  rchidoxk  n.  60  Boil  them  until  they 
are  pulverisable.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp.  I'hilos.  I. 
xi.  462  An  earthy  pulverizable  matter.  £1865  J.  WYLDE  in 
Circ.  Sc.  I.  1 8/2  Tin  becomes  pulverisable  . .  at  high 
temperatures. 

t  Pu-lverizate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [zA.pulverizal-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  late  L.  pulverizare  to  PULVERIZE.] 
Pulverized,  reduced  to  powder. 

1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Aleh.  xi.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  182  Lyke 
as  Saffron  when  yt  ys  pulveryzate. 

t  Pu'lverizate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  late 
^.pulverizare:  see  prec.]  trans.  =  PULVEKIZE. 

'597  A-  M.  tr-  Gnilletneau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  490/1  That  all 
these  Poulders  be  verye  diminutlye  pulverisated.  1599  — 
tr.  Galielhoucr's  Bk.  Physicke  1/2  Pulverisate  it  verye 
smalle.  1604-13  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Puluerisated, 
beaten  or  broken  into  dust,  or  powder. 

Pulverization  (pfhtoW  'Jan),  [n.  of  action 
f.  late  L.  pulverizare  to  pulverize  :  cf.  f .  pulverisa- 
tion (Ondin  1642).] 

1.  The  action  of  pulverizing ;   reduction  to  the 
state  of  powder  or  dust. 

[1637  Physical  Did.,  Puherication,  bringing  to  ponder.] 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Pulverisation,  a  breaking  to  dust,  a  reducing 
into  powder.  1763  MILI.S  Pract.  Husb.  II.  197  Brought  to 
that  state  of  pulverization,  in  which  alone  plants  can  thrive 
well.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Litr.  Pract.  Agric.  II.  64  Rains, 
alternate  frosts,  and  thaws,  greatly  assist  its  pulverization. 

b.  techn.  The  separation  (of  a  liquid)  into  minute 
particles,  as  spray. 

1861  If.  Syit.  Soc.  Year-Bk.  Med.  207  Method  of  rendering 
Medicated  Liquids  Respirable  by  Pulverisation.  1863  Ibid. 
421  Pulverization  of  liquids  for  Therapeutic  Purposes. 

c.  fig.  Crushing   morally,  reducing  to  nullity, 
utter  demolition  (of  arguments,  statements,  etc.). 

1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  II.  i.  42  This  criticism.. marks  a 
beginning  of  true  democracy,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  pulverisation  of  aristocracy.  1884  Chr.  World  13  Mar. 
192/5  The  complete  pulverisation  of  their  case  by  the 
Minister  whom  they  approached.  1897  Windsor  Mae:  Jan. 
282/2  That  the  Saturday  Review  devote  to  your  pulverisa- 
tion two  pages  and  a  '  par  '. 

2.  concr.  A  pulverized  product  or  material. 

1896  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  18  Mar.  11/3  The 
pulverizations  gradually  find  a  place  on  the  lowest  levels  of 
the  ocean. 

Pulverizator  (pirlveraiz/'tai).  [Agent-noun 
from  late  L.  pulverizare  to  pulverize  :  so  mod.F. 
putuirisateur  (Littre).]  An  instrument  for  re- 
ducing to  powder ;  also,  an  apparatus  for  scatter- 
ing powder  or  ejecting  liquid  in  the  form  of  spray. 

1890  Kew  Bulletin  191  It  is  mixed  as  a  powder.. and 
blown  with  '  pulverizators '  on  to  the  vine  leaves.  1894 
Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  433  There  have  been  many  patents  taken 
out  in  Russia  for  injectors  or  pulverisators. 

Pulverize  (pzHveraiz),  v.  [ad.  late  L. 
pulverhdre,  or  F.  pulveriser  (Pare  l6th  c.), 
•\polveriser  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  I.  L,.pulver- 
em  :  see  PULVER  st>.] 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  dust ;  to  com- 
minute, to  triturate.     Also  rejl. 

1585  T.WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  I'ay.  n.  xxii.  60 b,  A 
dru"ge  . .  which  being  puluerised  and  tempered  in  water, 
they  rubbe  vppon . .  the  bodye.  1603  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  lii.  ill.  Law  1142  The  zealous  Prophet  with  just  fury 
mov'd..pulveriz'd  their  Idol.  £1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  n. 
69  J-et  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it.  1868  ROGERS  Pol. 
Econ.  xii.  (1876)  154  Cultivable  land  must  be  pulverised 
and  watered.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  235  The  solid 
ground  of  life  was  pulverizing  itself  away. 

b.    techn.    To  divide   (a  liquid)   into  minute 
particles  or  spray. 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vi.  230  Stroke  after  stroke  with 
doubling  force  he  plied,  Foil'd  the  hoar  Fiend  and  pulverized 
the  tide. 

2.  Jig.  To  demolish  or  destroy,  to  break  down 
utterly ;  to  '  smash  '. 

1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  you  List  i.  ii,  You  shall.  .Feel 
really  that  we  have  iron  hammers  To  pulverize  rebellion. 
1684  BAXTER  Twelve  Argts.  Post.  M  ij,  Between  both  which 
Truth  and  Peace  is  broken,  and  the  Church  pulverized. 
1813  Examiner  17  Mays. 3/1  Which,  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
has  pulverized.. chimerical  hopes.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Atol.  iii.  (1863)  117  The  theory  of  the  Via  Media  was  abso- 
lutely pulverized.  1893  COL.  MAURICE  in  United  Service 
Mag.  July  428  The  four  battalions,  .were. .pulverised  and 
driven  helter-skelter  partly  among  the  defendants. 
b.  To  dissipate  in  minute  portions,  rare. 

1834  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  373  The  responsi. 
bility  was  so  pulverized  among  a  passing  multitude  of  name- 
less individuals. 

3.  intr.  To  crumble  or  fall  to  dust ;  to  become 
disintegrated.     Also  fig. 

1801  Farmer's  flag.  Apr.  147  If  they  are  ploughed  in 
November  or  December,  the  rains,  snow,  and  frost,  make 
them  pulverize  easily.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  It  tirslup 
Wks.  (Bohn)  1 1.  394  The  stern  old  faiths  have  all  polVCTjzed. 
1866  LAWRENCE  tr.  Colla's  Rocks  Class.  (1878)  267  Sometimes 
these  varieties  [of  limestone]  pulverise  to  a  crystalline  sand. 

4.  intr.  Of  a  bird :  To  roll  in  the  dust ;  to  take 
a  dust-bath,  rare.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hence  Pulverized  ///.  a. ;  Pu'lvenzing  vbl. 
sb.  and///,  a. 
a  1693    Urquhart's  Rabelais  ill.  xxxiv.  288  That.. put- 


PULVERIZER. 

verized  Dose.  1717  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840)  39  The 
man  that  lived  I|H-M-  must  be  dried  up  sufficiently  for  pul- 
verising. 1765  A.  I  >ICKSON  Treat.  Afnc,  (ed.  3)  363  Manures 
arc  found  to  enrich  the  best  pulverised  soil  1831  CARLVLK 
Misc.,  Death  Gottlie  (1857)  III.  no  The  wrecks  and  rjul- 
vmscil  rubbish  of  ancient  things.  183*  Planting  37  (I.ibr. 
I'  >  f.  Knuwl.)  The  pulverizing  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

Pulverizer  (pzHvuraizsi).  [f.  PULVEKIZK  v. 
+  -EH!.]  One  who  or  that  which  pulverizes;  an 
instrument  or  machine  that  reduces  to  powder; 
also  techn.  one  that  reduces  a  liquid  to  spray. 

1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  724  The  high  conservative, 
Fraser  !  the  pulveriser  of  Voluntaryism,  Radicalism,  and 
Popery  !  1847  Illustr.  Land.  News  24  July  58/1  For  the 
best  subsoil  pulveriser,  £  10.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dii.  Eye  18 
There  are  also  spray-producing  douches.. absurdly  named 
water  pulverizers.  1888  Pall  Malt  G.  33  May  12/1  The 
crushing  of  the  ores  by  the  pulverizer. 

Fulverous  (pflveras),  a.  [f.  L.  pulver-em 
dust  + -ous.]  Powdery;  dusty. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL)  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  24  Soils., 
arc  stiff  or  light ;  that  is,  tenacious  or  pulverous.  1864 
SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  13  Oct.,  The  trees  and  the  herbage  were 
powdered  thick  with  pulverous  particles. 

Pulve-rulence.  [f.  as  next,  as  if  from  a  L. 
"pulverulentia :  see  -ENCE.]  Dustiness,  powder. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pulvcrulence,  dustiness.  1837  J.  T. 
SMITH  Ir.  V 'teat's  Mortars  131  This  movement  is  obliged  to 
be  subdivided,  .into  an  infinite  number  of  partial  contrac* 
tions,  whence  arises  pulvciulence. 

Pulverulent  (porve-rWlent),  a.  [f.  L.  pul- 
verulent-us  dusty,  f.  pulver-em  dust,  powder :  see 
-LENT.  So  mo&.V .  pulverulent  (1801  in  Littre).] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  having  the  form  of  powder  or 
dust ;  powdery. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pulverulent,  dusty,  of  dust,  full  of 
dust.  1806  SAUNDERS  Mineral  Waters  L  20  The  glutinous 
part  of  wheat  flour,  [which  is]  dry  and  pulverulent. 
1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  316  In  Lycopodium.  .the 
pulverulent  thecx  occupy  the  upper  ends  of  the  shoots.  1883 
Atlunalum  n  Aug.  183/3  The  announcement  by  M.  Spring 
that  a  pressure  of  5,000  atmospheres  caused  pulverulent 
matters  to  aggregate  into  crystalline  masses. 

2.  Covered  with  powder  or  dust ;  dusty ;  spec,  in 
Entom.  and  Bot. 

1744  AKENSIDE  Poet,  On  shelves  pulverulent,  majestic 
stands  His  library.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Enlomol.  IV.  xjvi. 
375  Pulverulent,  ..covered  with  very  minute  powder-like 
scales.  1818  R.  K.  GREVILLE  AV.  Cry  ft.  Flora.  VI.  338  Peri, 
thecia.  .white  and  pulverulent. 

8.  Of  very  slight  cohesion  ;  crumbling  to  dust. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Wat.  I.  500  Calcareous  stone  is  also 
found  in  the  pulverulent  form ;  and  of  this  kind  is  chalk. 
1811  PINKERION  Petrology  II.  381  Ashes,  sand,  and  light 
pulverulent  scoria:.  1856  CARPENTER  Microsc.  373  A  thallus 
. .  which  has  no  very  defined  limit,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  slight  adhesion  of  its  component  cells,  is  said  to 
be  'pulverulent'.  1881  GKIKIE  Text-Ik.  Geol.  n.  n.  iii.  91 
A  rock  is  said  to  be.. pulverulent,  when  it  readily  falls  to 
powder. 

4.  Pulverizing,  rare,  erroneous. 

1864  RUSKIN  Arrows  of  Chace  (1880)  I.  260  The  pulve- 
rulent effect  [on  masses  of  stone]  of  original  precipitation  to 
glacier  level  from  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above. 

5.  Of  birds :    Characterized   by  or  addicted  to 
lying  or  rolling  in  the  dust. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.  1869  GILLMORE  tr.  Figuier's  Kept.  4 
Birds  v.  410  Partridges  have,  like  the  Quail,  the  pulverulent 
instinct. 

Hence  Pnlve'rulently  adv.,  in  a  powdery  or 
dusty  manner,  f  Pulverule'ntons  a.  (in  quot. 
pulveri-),  pulverulent.  06s.  rare. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bat.  1594  We  have  many  sorts 
[of  myrrh] . .,  great  and  small,  fat  and  dry,  pulverilentous  like, 

rle  and  more  red.    1821  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Amer. 
113  Corolla  pulverulently  rough  within. 

Pulve'rulous,  a.  rare,  [from  pulverulent, 
with  change  of  suffix.]  =  PULVERULENT. 

1841  BRANDS  Clam.  (ed.  5)  219  About  an  ounce  of  the 
vitreous  acid  (not  the  opaque  or  pulverulous)  should  be 
dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  the  ;u  ul. 

Pulvil  (pc'lvil),  sb.  arch.  Also  7  polvil,  8 
pulville,  -ilo.  [ad.  It.  polviglio  :  see  PULVILIO.] 
Cosmetic  or  perfumed  powder  for  powdering  the 
wig  or  perfuming  the  person. 

1691  Islington  Wells  13  Saluted  by  the  Fragrancy  Of 
Powder  de  Orange,  Jesmine,  Pulvil,  or  something  else. 
a  1693  Urqutiart's  Rabelais  in.  xlvi.  375  Great  Ladies., 
with  their.. Polvil,  Postillo's  and Cosmeticks.  1700  FARQU- 
HAR  Constant  Couple  I.  i,  How  many  pound  of  Pulvil  must 
the  Fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself  from  the  smell  of  Hops 
and  Tobacco  ?  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Burlesque  Elegy  vi,  The 
huge  wig,  in  formal  curls  arrayed,  With  pulvile  pregnant. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  snuff;  also,  any  impalp- 
able powder,  as  magnesia. 

1806-7  i  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hunt.  Life  xtx.  Faretvell 
Sntiff 'i,  The  precious  pulvil  from  Hiberma's  shore.  1807 
Edin.  Rev.  XI.  117  Adding  but  a  little  of  the  water  at  .1 
time,  .and  carefully  and  patiently  rubbing  it  up  with  the  re- 
fractory pulvil. 

C.  attrit.  or  adj.  Of  perlume ;  perfumed. 

1690  Sonfs  Costume  (Percy  Soc )  187  To  play  at  ombre, 
or  basset,  She  a  rich  pulvil  purse  must  get. 

t  Pu'lvil,  v.  Ots.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  powder 
or  perfume  with  pulvil.  Hence  •(•  Pu'lvilled///.  a. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  of^  World  iv.  i,  Have  you  pulvill'd 
the  Coachman  and  Postilion  that  they  may  not  Slink  of  the 
Stable  when  Sir  Rowland  comes  by?  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat. 
agst.  Woman  loo  The  sooty  negro,  and  the  pulvill'd  beau. 

II  Pnlvilio,  -villio  (pulviiV).  06s.  exc.  Hist. 
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[a.  It  polviglio  fine  or  subtile  powder,  cosmetic 
powder,  deriv.  o(polve,poh>ere  powder.]  -  PULVIL. 
1*75  WYCHEHI.BY  Country  Wife  iv.  i,  I  have  dressed  you 
. .  and  spent  upon  you  ounces  of  essence  and  pulvillio. 
1711  AODISON  fifect.  No.6>  r  3  The  Flowers  perfumed  the 
Air  with  Smells  of  Incense,  Amber-greese,  and  Pulvillios. 


attrib.  1676  WYCHERLEY  Plain  Dealer  11.  i,  Since  you 
have  these  two  Pulvillio  Boxes,  these  Essence  Bottles  (etc.). 
1901  GUY  BOOTHBY  My  Indian  Queen  i,  The  multitude  of 
patch  and  pulvillio  boxes. 

Pu-lvilized,  ///.  a.  [f.  PULVIL  sb.  +  -IZK  + 
-ED.]  Powdered  and  perfumed  with  pulrilin. 

1788  BURNS  Let.  P.  Hill  Lett.  (1887)  173  The  pulvilised, 
feathered,  pert  coxcomb,  is  so  disgustful  in  my  nostril  that 
my  stomach  turns. 

Pulvlllar,  a.  [f.  L.  fuhnll-us  little  cushion  + 
-AH.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pulvillus ;  cushion- 
like,  pad-like.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pulville,  Pulvillio :  see  PULVIL,  PULVILIO. 

II  Pulvillus  (pclvi-lfo).  [L,,  contr.  from  pul- 
vinul-us,  dim.  of  pulvinus  cushion.] 

1.  A  '="' L! 

t»«93 

same  wi        .  ^  .          F F 

or  Cushion ;  also  a  Bolster  us'd  by  Surgeons  in  dressing 
Wounds.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pulvillus,.  .a  small  cushion 
or  pillow.  In  Surgery. .a  small  olive-shaped  mass  of  lint 
used  for  plugging  deep  wounds. 

2.  Entom.  A  cushion-like  process  on  the  feet  of 
an  insect,  by  which  it  can  adhere  to  a  vertical 
surface  as  a  wall,  or  in  an  inverted  position  to  a 
ceiling  or  the  like ;  a  foot-cushion. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiii.  386  PuMlK,.. 
cushions  of  short  hairs  very  closely  set ;  or  of  membrane, 
capable  of  being  inflated,  or  very  soft ;  or  concave  plates, 
which  cover  the  underside,  or  their  apex,  of  the  four  first 
joints  of  the  Manus  or  Tarsus.  IHd.  xxxv.  676  These 
organs  are  furnished  with  a  sucker  or  pulvillus.  1835 
KIRDY  Hat.  f,  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  119  The  pulvilli  or 
foot  cushions  of  flics.  1904  Brit.  Med.  jfrnl.  17  Sept.  666. 

Hence  Pulvi'lliform  a,  Entom^  resembling  a 
pulvillus,  cushion-like. 

II  Pulvinar  (pflvsi-nai),  sb.  Also  6  -are.  [a. 
L.  pulvinar  a  couch,  orig.  neuter  putvinare  of 
pulvinaris  adj.,  f.  pulvln-us  cushion,  pillow.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  couch  or  cushioned  seat  of  the 
gods ;  also,  the  cushioned  seat  in  the  circus. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lay  v.  Hi.  213  In  that  one  high  feast  and 
solemne  dinner  of  lupiter,  can  a  Pulvinar  be  celebrated,  or 
a  sacred  Table  be  spred  and  furnished  in  any  place,  but  in 
the  Capitoll  ?  1606  —  Sueton.  60  Himselfe  behelde  the 
Circeian  Games,  .sometime  out  of  the  Pulvinar,  sitting  there 
with  his  wife  onely  and  children.  1850  LKITCH  tr.  C.  O. 
Muller's  Anc.Art  fi  290  (ed.  y)  323  The  ornaments  of  the 
spina  of  the  Roman  Circus,  among  others  the  pulvinar. 

2.  Surg.  A  small  pillow  or  cushion ;  sometimes, 
a  medicated  cushion  or  pad.    ?  06s. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Pnysicke  53/2  But  an 
hower  therafter  applve  this  little  pulvinare  on  thy  Eyes. 
1811  Hooper's  Med.  Diet., Pulvinar..,  a  medicated  cushion. 
1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

8.  Anat.  The  posterior  inner  tubercle  of  the 
optic  thalamns. 

1886  in  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.  1890  H.  GRAY  Anat.  (ed. 
12)  685  Its  posterior  extremity.. internally  forms  a  well- 
marked  prominence,  the  posterior  tubercle  or  pulvinar. 
1809  Alloutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  337  A  case  of  symmetrical 
softening  of  the  pulvinar. 

b.  The  cushion  of  fat  by  which  the  non-articular 
part  of  the  acetabulum  is  filled  up. 

Pulviuar  (pplvai'nai),  a.  [ad.  \~pulv inar-is : 
see  prec.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pulvinus. 

1883  Science  I.  17^/1  The  pulvinar  parenchyma  is  com- 
posed in  greater  part  of  finely  porous  cells. 

So  Pulvina'rian  a.  [f.  L.  pulvinari-s  or  pulvin- 
ari-us  +  -AN],  cushion-like,  pnlvinated. 

a  1886  SIK  S.  FERGUSON  Ogham  Inscrift.  (1887)  31  The 
casts  of  these  pulvinarian  cope-stones.. exhibit  many  im- 
perfections. 

Fulvinate  (po'lvin Jt),  a.  [ad.  L.  pulvinat-us 
made  into  or  like  a  cushion,  f.  pufvin-us  cushion : 
see -ATE2.  In  f.pulvine',  Cotgr.  1611.]  Pillowy, 
cushion-like,  pulvinar ;  in  Bot.  a.ad£ntam.,  cushion- 
shaped,  swelling  or  bulging  like  a  cushion. 

1814  R.  K.  GREVTLLE  Flora  Kdin.  235  G\rim»iia\ puhi- 
nata,  stems  short,  pulvinate.  i8a6  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
IV.  xlvi.  328  Puh'inate,  when  in  consequence  of  being  de. 
pressed  in  one  place,  it  seems  to  puff  out  in  another.  1863 
BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.,  Pulvinate,  forming  cushion- 
Uke  masses. 

Hence  Pu'lvinately  adv.,  Sat.,  in  a  pnlvinate 
manner.  Also  Pulvlna'to-  comb,  form,  as  pulvi- 
nato-cchiimlate  adj.,  echinulate  and  partly  pnlvinate. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pulvinately.  1846  DANA  Zoopli.  (1848) 
415  Surface  pulvinato-echinulatc. 

Pulvinated  I'pflvincHed),  a,  [as  prec.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Arch.  Swelling  or  bulging ;  especially  applied 
to  a  frieze  having  a  convex  face. 

1773  I.  NOORTHOUCK  Hist.  London  598  1 1  has  the  pulvinated 
or  swelling  freeze.  1817  RICKMAN  Archit.  (1848)  30  It  was 
once  the  custom  to  work  the  Ionic  frieze  projecting  like  a 
torus... When  thus  formed  it  is  called  pulvinatea.  1831 
Fraser's  Mng.  IV.  281  The  curvilinear,  or  pulvinated  frieze 
occurs  in  not  a  single  Grecian  example.  1850  LEITCII  tr. 


PUMA. 

C.  O.  Mailer's  Ane.  Art\  223  (ed.  2)  219  The  shaft  either 
diminished  in  a  right  line  or  pulvinateU. 

2.  Bot.  Having  a  pnlvinus. 

1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Mmut.  PL  113  With  pulvinated 
leaves  (i.  e.  those  provided  with  a  pulvinus)  their  periodical 
movements  depend,  .on  the  cells  of  the  pulvinus  alternately 
expanding  more  quickly  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

8.  Entom.   =  PuLVlNATKa. 

185*  MAYNI  Krfos.  Lex.  Pucmnatut...Ento>nol.  Applied 
by  Kirby  to  the  prothorax  when,  being  depressed  at  one 
point,  it  appears  swoln  out  at  another..:  pulvinated. 

Fulvinifonn  (p»lvi-mff>jm),  a,  [ad.  mod. 
i,  fu/viiit/oroi-t'j,  f.  L.  pulvin-us  cushion  +  -roan. 
So  mod.K  pulviniforme.]  Cushion-shaped. 

i>s8  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  fuMni/or>nii,..fuMn\form. 

Pnlvtnule  (pflviniul).  Bot.  [ad.  L.  puM- 
n'il-us,  dim.  of  ptilrin-us  cushion,  pillow,  bank. 
(Also  used  in  L.  form.)] 

1.  One  of  a  number  of  excrescences,  sometimes 
like  minute  trees,  rising  from  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pulvinula..urm  by  Acharius 
for  filaments,. .  often  imitating  small  bushes  or  cushions 
which  are  raised  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  thallus 
of  certain  lichens,  as  the  Pamieliagtomuti/tra :  a  pulvinule. 

2.  A  heap  of  naked  spores. 

1874  COOKR  Fungi  (1875)  39  There  is  great  variability  in 
the  compactness  of  the  spores  in  the  son,  or  pulvinules. 
It'ui.  144  The  winter  spores  are  in  solid  pulvinules. 

I!  Pulvinus  (polvai'nfc).  Bot.  [L.  pulvinus 
cushion,  pillow.]  Any  cushion-like  swelling  or 
expansion  of  a  stem  or  petiole ;  tsp.  a  protuber- 
ance or  enlargement  at  the  foot  of  the  petiole  of 
some  leaves,  when  large,  turgid,  and  contractile, 
forming  a  special  organ  for  movement  of  the  leaf. 

1857  HENFREY  Bot.  5  77  In  woody  Dicotyledons  there  is 
generally  a  little  protuberance  under  the  ricatrix,  which  is 
termed  the  pulvinus.  1880  C  &  F.  DARWIN  Morem.  PI. 
112  The  summit  of  the  petiole  is  developed  into  a  pulvinus, 
cushion,  or  joint  (as  this  organ  has  been  variously  called), 
like  that  with  which  many  leaves  are  provided.  1906 
Athenzntn  23  June  768/3  Mimosa.. has  in  its  pulvinus  a 
structure  which  allows  of  the  free  play  of  the  leaf. 

Fu'lviplnme.  Ornilh.  [ad.  mod.L.  pulvi- 
pifima,  f.  L.  pulvi-s  dust  +  plfima  plume,  feather.] 
Powder-down. 

1890  Coui  s  l<'icl.t  ff  Gen.  Omithot.  129  Such  plumuUe, 
from  being  always  dusted  over  with  dry  scurfy  exfoliation, 
are  called  ptfu'der-down. . .  I  call  them  pufoiplutites. 

f  Pulvi'SCle.  Obs.rare~l.  [ad.  L. pulviscul- 
us,  -urn  small  dust,  dim.  of pulvts  dust.]  A  fine 
powder,  a  dust. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gakelhouer's  Bit.  Pkysicte  62/1  Take  Rue, 
Bctonye  [etc.],  .make  heerdf  a  fine  pulviscle,  and  use  it  with 
your  meates. 

||  Pulwar  (ptrlwiu).  E.  Ind.  Also  pulwoar, 
pulwah.  [Hindi  pahvar.]  A  light  kccllcss 
native  boat  used  on  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  'carrying 
some  12  to  15  tons'  (Yule). 

1765  Hot. WELL  Hist.  Events,  etc  i.  69  We  observed  a  boat 
..making  for  Patna  :  the  commandant  dispatched  two  light 
pulwaars  after  her.  1793  W.  HODGES  1'tav.  India  39  Besides 
this  boat,  a  gentleman  is  usually  attended  by  two  others ; 
a  pulwah  for  the  accommodation  of  the  kitchen,  and  a  smaller 
boat.  1798  S.  WIIXOCKE  in  NavalChron.  (1709;  II.  63  They 
have  another  kind  of  boats,  which  they  call  pulu<aks.  These 
are  very  long,  low,  and  narrow. ..They  are  sculled  instead 
of  being  rowed.  1860  C  GRANT  Rural  Life  Bengal  ^  The 
Pulwar  is  a  small  description  of  native  travelling  boat,  of 
neater  build,  and  less  rusticity  of  character. 

TPulwere,  obs.  f.  PILI.IVEB,  pillow-case,  pillow. 

c  i«o  Will.  Palerne  673  He  wend  to  haue  laujt  Vat  ladi 
loucTi  in  armes ;  &  cliplc  to  him  a  pulwere. 

'f.  PULE  v.  +  -Y.]     Given  to 


Puly  (pi«'li),  a.     ff.  I 
puling  ;  whining  ;  sickly. 


a  1688   BUNYAN  Sofo'noH's  Temple  Spiritualised  li.  The 
church  of  Christ  b  of  herself  a  very  sickly  puely   thing. 
1861  SALA  in  Temple  Bar  Mag.  III.  25  The  puly  shabby 
piety  which    prompts    some    people  . .  to    be    perpetually 
scrawling  begginfz-letters  to  Heaven. 
t  Puly,  Herb.,  var.  of  POLT.     (Cf.  PCLIOL.) 
1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  60  Digestiues  of  fleume. 
Pcrsely.. Sinuy,  Puly,  Maioram,  PcnirovaU. 

Pulyal,  -yol,  var.  PULIOL  Ol>s. 
t  Pulypyk.    06s.   1  Some  sort  of  pickax :   cf. 
pole-pike  s.  v.  POLK  sbl  5  c. 

1360-41  Durham  Ace.  Rolls (Surtees)56j  In.  .uno  pulyp>k 
empt.  pro  mtnera  de  Heworth. 

Pulyah(e,  obs.  form  of  POLISH  v. 

Fulza-oil  (pu'lzatoil).  A  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Physic-nut  (Curcas  purgans 
orjatropha  Curcas),  a  native  of  Tropical  America, 
but  now  generally  cultivated  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries for  the  oil,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative,  as  well  as  for  various  domestic  purposes. 

,856  Jml.  Royal  Soc.  Arts  17  Aug.  634/3  Pulta  Oil.r 
Under  this  name,  a  considerable  commerce  is  earned  on  in 
the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands  in  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
uf  the  Jatropka  Curcas,  a  euphorbiaceous  plant.. Al 
350,000  bushels  of  the  seed  are  ptbered  and  «»Pp"« 
annually  to  Portugal,  where  the  oil  extracted  is  called  por- 
queira  oil,  and  is  used  principally  for  burning. 

Puma  (pi«-mi).  [a.  Sp.  puma  (p«Tna),  a. 
Peruv./«wa.]  A  large  American  feline  quadruped, 
ft/it  concolor,  also  called  COUGAR. 

1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amir.  iv.  (1783!  II.  17  The  Puma 
and  Jaguar,  its  I  America's]  fiercest  beasts  of  prey,  which 
Europeans  bare  inaccurately  denominated  lions  and  tigers. 


PITMEX. 


possess  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor 
the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the  latter.    1845  DARWIN  Vty.Kft. 


Inca  word  that  Pizarro  found  in  the  Fifteen-thirties  among 
the  Andes.    The  animal  has  a  range  5000  miles  long ;  b 
its  Peruvian  name.,  by  now  is  accepted,  not  only  in  all 
Spanish  countries,  but  wherever  Enghshis  spoken. 

Camb.  1897  MRS.  E.  L.  VOYNICH  Gadjly  (1904)  72/2  We 
had  been  wading  a  river  on  a  puma-hunt. 
b.  The  flesh  of  this  animal. 

1845  DARWIN  Voy.  ffat.  vi.  (1852)  116  It  turned  out  to 
be  Puma;  the  meat  is  very  white,  and  remarkably  like  veal 
in  taste. 

Pumblenose,  var.  POMPELMOOSE  Obs.,  shaddock. 

Pumeise,  -eyse,  obs.  ff.  PUMICE.  Pumel, 
-elle,  obs.  ff.  POMMEL.  Pumelo,  var.  POMELO. 

II  Pu'mex.  Obs.     [L.  /«;//«:.]   =  PUMICE  sb. 

1589  GREENE  Tallies  Lone  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  201  Seeke 
not  sir  to  wring  water  out  of  the  pumex.  1649  ROBERTS 
Clavis  Bibl.  471  Expressions,  .so  penetrating  as  might  dis- 
solve an  heart  as  hard  as  Adamant  into  waters,  and  eyes  as 
dry  as  Pumex  into  floods  of  tears.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pratt. 
Physick  319  A  Pumex  stone  fired,  and  quenched  twice  in 
white  wine.  1791  MAR.  RIDDELI.  Voy.  Madeira  42  There  is 
no  appearance  of  pumex  nor  vestiges  of  fire  about  it 

Pumgarnade,  -granad,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  POME- 

GKANATE. 

fPu-mieate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  pumicat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  pumicare,  i.  puntex.]  trans.  To 
smooth  with  pumice.  So  T  Pumioa'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pumicate,  to  make  smoothe.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Publication,  a  making  smooth  with  a  Pumice-stone. 
Pumice  (pr'mis),  sb.  Forms :  see  below. 
[ME.  pomis,  -ys,  a.  OF.  points  (a  1250  in  Godef.), 
pumis,  ad.  late  L.  pfimicem,  for  cl.  L.  puniex, 
-icem,  It.  pomice ',  a  learned  form  for  the  popular 
F.  ponce  :  see  POUNCE  sb.z  In  i6th  c.  gradually 
assimilated  (pomis, pomise,  pomice,  pumice}  to  the 
Latin  form ;  under  the  influence  of  which  some  now 
pronounce  (pi«'mis).  (So  in  It.,  Florio  has  pumice 
as  var.  of  pomice;  Cotgr.  pumice  as  syn.  of  ponce.) 
The  /3  forms,  pumish  (pomegi),  were  peril,  due 
to  Ital.  influence ;  but  cf.  Eng.  -ish  in  verbs  for  F. 
-iss.  Pumy,  pummy,  prob.  arose  out  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  pumis  stone  to  pitmi-slone.  (The  L.  word 
had  been  taken  into  OE.  in  the  form  pumic;  with 
this  the  ME.  forms  had  no  historical  connexion.)] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  5-7  pomys;  5  pomeys,  -yce,  pumys,  -yoe  ; 
6  pomis,  -aise,  -ayse,  -ice ;  pommes,  -ice ; 
pumise,  -yse,  -else,  -eyse ;  6-7  pomise,  pum- 
mise  ;  7  pumis ;  7-9  pummice ;  6-  pumice. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  606/12  Pumex,  pomys.  £1440 
Promp.  Ptirv,  408/1  Pomeys,  or  pomyce,  pomcx.  1483 
Pumys[seep];  Pomyce  [see  Ii.  i  bl.  15*3  Pommes  [see  B.  ic]. 
1540  PALSGR.  Acclastus  Sjb,  That  they  be  blowen  out 
agayne  lyght  pomissis.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (  v, 
A  pumyse  made  hole.  155*  HULOET,  Pomaise  for  parch- 
ment, . .  lyke  a  pomayse.  1579  Pommice  [see  B.  i  c].  1581 
J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ansiv.  Osor.  463  Being  more  narrowlye 
examined  and  vewed,  was  espyed  to  be  a  very  pumeyse. 
1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Esponja,  a  spunge,  a  pumise. 
1591  Pumice  [see  B.  i  d].  1607^  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts 
(1658)  104  A  Pummise  put  in  wine.  Ibid.  318  White  and 
crumbly  like  a  Pomys.  1615  Pumis  [see  B.  i  a]. 

0.  5  pumysch,  -e,  pomege;  6  poumysshe, 
pumishe ;  6-7  pumish. 

14*2-3  Pumysch  [see  B.  i  c].  c  nyoNom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
682/29  Hie  pumcx,  pomege.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  293/2  A 
Pumysche  (A.  Pvmys),  pumex.  1530  PALSGH.  257/2  Pou- 
mysshe for  a  scryvenar,  pomys.  1565  CoorER  Thesaurus 
s.  v.  Latebrosus,  A  pumish  full  of  little  holes.  1658  tr. 
Porta's  Nat.  Magic  xx.  407  It  makes  the  bread  extream 
dry,  and  like  a  pumish. 

7.  6  pommie,  -y,  pummie,  pumey,  pumi 
(stone)  ;  6-7  pumie,  -y,  7  pummy. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  in.  (1575)  33  b,  With  flint  and 
Pommy  was  it  wallde  by  nature  halfe  about.  1567  Ibid. 
viii.  105  The  walles  were  made  Of  Pommy  [1593  pummie] 
hollowed  diuersly  and  ragged  Pebble  stone.  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph.  Cal,  Mar.  93  Pumie  stones  I . .  threwe :  but . .  From 
bough  to  bough  he  lepped  light,  And  oft  the  pumies  latched. 
1595  PEELK  Anglorum  Ferix  26  Thetis  in  her  bower  Of 
pumey  and  tralucent  pebble-stones. 

IB.  Signification. 

1.  a.  A  light  kind  of  lava,  usually  consisting  of 
obsidian  made  spongy  or  porous  by  the  escape  of 
steam  or  gas  during  the  process  of  cooling. 

14..,  £1440  [see  A.  a].  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  A  vij  b, 
Of  the  seconde  sort  is  the  Pumeise  [printed  Pumeise]  con. 
crete  of  froth  as  Isidore  witnesseth.  16x5  G.  SANDYS  Trav. 
242  Much  ground  about  it  [>Etna]  lies  waste  by  meanes  of 
the  elected  pumis.  1796  MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  II.  164  Vast 
quantities  of  pumice  or  scoria  of  different  kinds.  1813  BAKE- 
WELL  Introd,  Geol.  (1815)  331  The  island  of  Lipari  contains 
a  mountain  entirely  formed  of  white  pumice.  1854  K.  C. 
BAKEWELL  Geol.  86  Pumice  is  a  well  known  volcanic  product 
of  a  white  colour,  and  so  light  that  it  swims  upon  water, 
b.  With//.  A  piece  or  block  of  this  substance, 
r  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  47/21  Goo  fecche  a  pomyce  And 
of  the  best  papier,  My  penknyf,  my  sheris.  1501  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  63  For  foure  pumyses  to  him,., 
xij  d.  c  1550,  «s8i,  1607  [see  A.  a].  1645  EVELYN  Diary 
7  Feb.,  In  anno  1630,  it  [Vesuvius]  burst  out..,  throwing 
out  huge  stones  and  fiery  pumices.  1779  HAMILTON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXX.  82  This  curious  substance  has  the  lightness 
of  a  pumice. 
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c.  As  a  material  used  for  smoothing  or  polish-   ; 
ing  (parchment,  etc.),  or  removing  stains;  as  an   | 
absorbent  of  ink,  moisture,  etc. ;  as  proverbial  for 
its  dryness. 

[a  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  1 1.  loo  Of  felle  ascafen  mid  pumice.] 
1421-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  619  Et  in  incausto,    j 
pumysch,  cera  rubea,  empt.     1523  KITZHERB.  Husb.  §  142    , 
Penne,  paper,  ynke,  parchment,,  .pommes,.  .thou  remembre. 
1570  LYLY  Eupliues  (Arb.)  58  The  greatest  blot  is  taken  off 
with  the  Pommice.    1580  Ibid.  374  If  thou  attempt  againe 
to  wring  water  out  of  the  Pommice.     1599  B,  JONSON  Ev.    i 
Man  out  of  Hunt.  v.  iv,  Could  the  pumnnse  but  hold  vp  his 
eyes  at  other  mens  happines.     1665  SOUTH  Serin.,  John  i.    , 
ii  (1718)  III.  305  To  oppress,  beggar,  and  squeeze  them  as 


and  c.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VI.  liv.  229  Hole,  A 
copy  of  one  book . .  of  Martial, . .  smoothed  with  pumice,  and 
elegantly  bound,  was  sold  for  y.  jit.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
i.  2  The  new,  the  dainty  volume,.. fresh  with  ashy  pumice. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xii.  (ed.  2)  193  The  stone  largely 
used  for  scouring  paint  under  the  name  of  pumice. 

fd.^f.  or  allusively,  esp.  in  reference  to  its 
qualities  in  c.  Obs. 

1591  GREENE  Farew.  to  Folly,  Fr.  Dante,  The  pumice  that 
defaceth  memory, ..Is  but  a  stomach  overcharged  with 
meats.    1638  COWI.EY  Loves  Riddle  in.  i,  For  I  have  Eyes  of 
Pumice,    a  1643  W.  CARTWRICHT  Ordinary  v.  iii,  I  cannot 
weep,  mine  eyes  are  pumice,    a  1658  CLEVELAND  On  Rom,  iv. 
25  Wks.  (1677)  166  Marble  can  weep,  whiles!  we  are  Pumices. 

2.  a.  attrib.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  pumice; 
t  pumice  hoof,  a '  pumiced '  hoof :  see  PUMICED  z. 
b.  Comb.,  as  pumice-like  adj.,  PUMICE-STONE,  q.v. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  20  b,  The  two.. pillars  of 
Porphyre . .  of  a  pumish  or  tawnie  colour.    1614  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  v.  169  A  kinde  of  white  hard  substance,  .pumish- 
like  and  spungy.    1688  R.  HoLME^rwoKrym.  89/1  Terms 
used,  .as  to  Horse-Shooing..  .Pomise,  or  Flat  Hoofe.     1811 
PINKERTON  Mod.  Ceogr.,  Bahama  (ed.  3)  665  The  pumice 
lands  soon  imbibe  the  rain.     184$  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  iv. 
(1879)  63  A  firmly-cemented  conglomerate  of  pumice  pebbles. 

Pumice  (ptf'mis),  v.  Forms:  see  prec.  [f. 
prec.  sb. :  cf.  L.  pfimndre  to  smooth  with  pumice- 
stone,  F.  poncer  POUNCE  z'.3]  trans,  fo  rub 
with  pumice  ;  to  smooth,  polish,  trim,  or  clean  by 
rubbing  with  pumice. 

1483  Calk.  Angl.  293/2  To  Pumysche(/4.  Pumyce),  pum!. 
care.  155*  HULOET,  Pomaisen  or  trimme  parchment, 
pumico.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Esponjar,  to  sponge, 
to  pumise.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  vi.  58 
Pounded  Rossin  both  finely  searced  and  lightly  pummiced. 
1647  K.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  154  note,  The  Italians 
to  this  day  have  the  fashion  of  pumicing  their  skin  to  get  off 
the  haire.  1797  Trans.  Soc.  A  rts  X  V.  250  When  dry  to  be 
pumiced  over,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  perfectly  dry  and 
smooth.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  393/2 
The  slab  is  then  pumiced  to  reduce  it  to  a  level  surface. 

Hence  Fvrmicing  vbl.  sb.  (also  atlrib.*). 

155*  HULOET,  Pomaysynge  or  trymmynge  wyth  pomaise, 
pumigatio.  185*  MORFIT  Tanning  «r  Currying  (1853)  438 
The  leather . .  passes  under  the  pumicing  cylinders. 

Pnmiced(pz>'mist),///.«.   [f.prec.vb.  +-ED1.] 

1.  Rubbed  smooth  with  pumice. 

I5$a  HULOET,  Pomaysed,/ww//^a/«j.  1846  LANDOR  Imag. 
Conv.,  Diogenes  *  Plato  Wks.  I.  456/1  They  who  have 
pumiced  faces  and  perfumed  hair. 

2.  Applied  to  a  horse's  hoof  that  has  become 
spongy  on  account  of  disease.     Hence  irons/,  of  a 
horse-shoe  adapted  to  such  a  hoof. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  324/2  A  flat  or  pomised 
shooe,  having  one  side  thick  and  the  other  thin, . .  is  used  for 
flat  and  pomised  Hoofs.  l8a8  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  349 
With  well-bred  hunters,  pumiced  feet  are,  nineteen  times  in 
twenty,  the  effect  of  fever.  1861  WALSH  &  LUPTON  Horse 
xxx.  (1877)  542  The  sole.,  is  always  either  flatter  than 
natural,  or  absolutely  convex,  and  its  horn  is  brittle  and 
spongy,  constituting  what  b  termed  the  *  pumiced  foot '. 

Pumiceous  (pittmi-fss),  a.  [f.  L.  pumice-us 
(f.  pilmex,  -iceni)  +•  -ous.]  Consisting  of  pumice ; 
having  the  character  or  texture  of  pumice. 

1676  H.  MoRK/^wrtr&r  10  If  one  side  be  pumiceous.  .and 
the  other  metalline,  the  metalline  will  gravitate  on  the 
pumiceous  or  spungie  side.  1706  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  2)  1.  416,  I  should  . .  call  tnem  pumiceous  mixtures. 
1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  ii.  35  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed  with 
light-coloured  pumiceous  lapilli. 

Pumice-stone  (pB-misiSUran,  pp-mistoun),  sb. 
Forms :  see  below  and  PUMICE  sb. 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  [i  pumicstari];  7  pumick(e  stone. 

[c  1000  J^ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wtilcker  148/3  Putnex,  pumic- 
stan.]  1613  JACKSON  Creed  I.  To  Rdr.  E  j,  The  Pumicke 
stones  did  flie  about  mens  eares  in  the  open  fields.  1648 
MACFARLANE  Geog.  Collect.  (S.H.S.)  II.  516  In  this  town  ther 
ar  aboundance  of  pumick  stonis  floating  upon  the  water. 

Ii.  6  pomise,  pummyse  stone,  7  pumis  stone ; 
6-  pumice-stoue. 

1576  BAKER  Je-,vell  of  Health  4  What  is  it . .  than  to  desire 
wool  from  an  Asses  backe,  or  to  wryng  water  out  of  a  Pum- 
myse stone?  1580  HOLLYBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong,  Pierre 
ponce,  a  pomise  stone.  1590  Pumice  stone  [see  B.  d].  1681 
GREW  Musyum  ill.  i.  vi.  321  An  ash-colour'd  Pumis  Stone. 

7.  6  pumishe,  6-7  pumish  stone. 

1550  T.  HOBY  Trav.  (1902)  52  Pumishe  stones  which  are 
so  light  that  they  flee  upp  with  the  flame  and  so  fall  in  the 
asshes.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  11.  Scot.  24  A  lighter 
body  and  spungeous..in  manerof  a  pumish  stone. 

5.   6  pumistone,   pumy   stone,    6-7   pumie, 
pummie,  7  pummy  stone. 
1578  BANISIER  Hist.  Man  I.  2  The  substance,  .bpongic, 


PUMMEL. 

not  vnlike  a  thicke  Pummie  btone.  1579  Pumie  stones 
[see  B.  a).  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  (?•  "•  v.  30  A  gentle  streame, 
whose  murmuring  wave  did  play  Emongst  the  pumy  stones. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Alan  183  Like  a  fast  sponge  or  a 
smooth  pumie-stone.  i66a  J.  BARGRAVE  Pcpe  Alex.  VU 
(1867)  123  Small  cinders  and  pummy  stones  of  Mont  Aetna. 

B.  Signification. 

a.  A  stone  composed  of  pumice  :  =  PUMICE  i  b. 
1550  [see  A.  vJ.    1576  [see  A.  (3J.     1579  SPENSER  Sheph. 

Cal.  Mar.  89  Tho  pumie  stones  1  hastly  hent,  And  threwe : 
but  nought  availecf.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  567  By  reason 
of.  .fistulous  porosities  therin,  like  a  pumish  stone.  1681 
GREW  Afusseum  i.  i.  9  The  Bones  of  a  Humane  Leg  and 
Foot.. in  some  places  rarified  like  a  Sponge  or  Pumice- 
Stone.  1767  HAMILTON  in  Phil.  Trans,  LV1II.  6  The 
pumice.stones,  falling  upon  us  like  hail.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria  (1849)  409  A  plain,  .strewed  with  pumice  stones 
and  other  volcanic  reliques. 

b.  As  a  substnnce  :   =  PUMICE  sb.  1  a. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  in.  Furies  153  Repleat 
wiih  Sulphur,  Pitch  and  Pumy  Stone.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosttis  Hist.  Indies  111.  xxv.  197  Other  thicke  matter 
which  dissolves  into  ashes,  into  pumice  stone,  or  such  like 
substance.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  184  The  fire  was 
mixed  with  prodigious  quantities  of  brimstone,  sand,  pumice- 
stone,  and  ashes.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  v, 
162  Filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone. 

C.  As  a  thing  of  vise  :   =  PUMICE  sb.  I  c. 
'573-8o  BARET  Alv.  P  857  A  Pumish  stone  vsed  to  make 

parchment  smooth,  pumcx.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  544 
To  slick,  polish,  &  smooth  them  again  with  the  pumy 
stone.  i66»  PEPYS  Diary  25  May,  Trimming  myself 
..with  a  pumice  stone.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xi. 
350  Scribes  offer  their  pens  and  ink  and  pumice-stone  to 
Hermes.  1879  CasselCs  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  221/2  The  body 
now  receives  a  staining  coat,  after  which  it  is  well  rubbed 
down  with  pumice-stone. 

t  d.  fig. :  cf.  PUMICE  sb.  i  d.  Obs. 

1583  GREENE  Mamillia  n.  To  Rdrs.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
145  Although  shee  hath  not  the  Pumistone  of  learning  to 
pollish  her  words  with  superficiall  eloquence.  1590  GREENE 
Never  too  late  (1600)  Title-p.,  Beeing  a  right  Pumice  stone, 
apt  to  race  out  idlenes  with  delight,  and  follie  with  admoni- 
tion. l6a»  DONNE  Serin.,  John  xi.  35  (1640)  160  To  weep 
for  other  things,  and  not  to  weep  for  sin . .  this  is  a  spunge 
dried  up  into  a  Pumice  stone.  1647  OWEN  Death  of  D. 
Wks.  1852  X.  333  Is  not  this  rather  a  pumice-stone  than 
a  breast  of  consolation  ? 
e.  attrib. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  319  The  affected 
parts  thereby  assume,  .a  pumice-stone  consistency. 

Hence  Pu'mice-stone  v.  trans.  =  PUMICE .v. 

1851  Ord.  «f  Regul.  R,  Engineers  xix.  88  Putting  up 
Lining  Paper,.. pumice-stoning,  ..and  sizing.  1887  Athe- 
nxum  24  Dec.  867/1  The  parchment,  .of  a  still  more  ancient 
MS.  pumice-stoned  to  an  even  surface. 

Pumiciform  (pi«'misifj«m),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  pi'imiciform-is,  f.  L.  pumex,  -icem :  see 
-FORM.]  Having  the  form,  appearance,  or  texture 
of  pumice. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pumiciformis,  Geol.  resembling 
pumice  stone  in  appearance,  as  the  Lava  pumiciformis : 
pumiciform. 

Pumicose  (pi«'mikffus),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
pumicos-us  (Pliny),  like  pumice,  f. pumex,  -icem  : 
see  -OSE.]  Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  pumice. 

1811  PINKERTOS  Pitralogy  I.  504  Fragments  amorphous, 
blunt.  Weight,  pumicose.  1845  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Mctaph. 
I.  App.  435  A  pumicose  deposit. 

t  Pu'ltticous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ous.]  •»  prec. 

1378  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  7  b,  This  Pumicous  sub. 
staunce,  intersited  belwene  the  sayd  scales  or  crustes  is  the 
cause  that  some  haue  sayd,  the  scull  to  be  condited  and 
made  of  two  walles. 

tPu-mil,   a.    Obs.   rare.     [ad.  L.  pumtl-us, 
piimil-is  dwarfish.]     Dwarf,  dwarfish,  diminutive. 
1776  Evelyn's  Sylva  377  Which  is  a  Pumil  dwarf  kind, 
with  a  smaller  leaf  slow  of  growth. 

II  Pumilio,  pumilo.  Obs.  rare.  Also  pomi- 
lio.  [L.  pumilio,  pumilo  a  dwarf,  f.  pumilis :  see 
prec.  Cf.  obs.  It.  pomilioue  'a  Dwarfe  or 
Pigmey' (Florio  1611).]  A  dwarf ;  a  diminutive 
person,  or  plant. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  237  margin,  He  was  (belike) 

some  Pomilio  or  litle  dwarfe.     1776  Evelyns  Sylva  36  The 

!    warmer  regions  produce  the  tallest  and   goodliest  trees 

!    and  plants,  .far  exceeding  those  of  the  same  species,  born  in 

the  cold  North,  so  as  what  is  a  giant  in  the  one,  becomes  a 

pumilo,  and  in  comparison,  but  a  shrubby  dwarf  in  the  other. 

Pumill,  obs.  f.  POMMEL.  Pumis,  pumish, 
pummace,  obs.  ff.  POMACE,  PUMICE. 

Pummel,  sb.,  a  parallel  form  of  POMMEL  sb. 

Pummel  (pzvm'l),  v.  Also  6  pumble, 
poumle,  poumile.  [An  alteration  of  POMMEL  v., 
in  accordance  with  pronunciation  now  more  usual.] 
trans.  To  beat  or  strike  repeatedly,  esp.  with  the 
fist ;  to  pound,  thump,  b.  ititr. 


Four  Plays  in  One,  Tri.  Death  v,  Your  pate  I  would  pum- 
mel.  1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  Ass  Wks.  1792  »• 
401  Dragg'd,  kick'd,  and  pummell'd,  by  a  beggars  brat. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickvi.  xlv,  A  desire  to  pummel  and  wring 
the  nose  of  the  aforesaid  Stiggins.  1878  E.  C.  G.  MURRAY 
Ruttians  of  To-day  49  Mujicks  continue  to  pummel  one 
another,  and  to  be  pummelled  by  their  superiors. 

b.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  vi, '  You  villain  !  .  .cried  he, 
pummelling  at  him  as  well  as  he  uould.    1841  S.  LOVER 


PUMMELLED. 


1591 


PUMP. 


Hen.  VII  (1806)  41  1 
259  Poompes  by  the  : 


Handy  Andy  iii,  \Vith  Dick  fastened  on  him,  pummelling    i 

away  most  unmercifully. 

Hence  Pu-rnmened///.<r.,Pu-mmellingz'iV.  sb.    \ 
175,5  SMOLLETT  Qifix.  (1803)  I.  146  Our  lot  hath  been 

nothing  but  cudgelling  upon  cudgelling,  pummelling  upon    ' 

fummelling.     1887  TROLLOPE  What  I  re  member  I.  viii.  170, 
.  .gave  him  as  good  a  pummelling  as  my  heart  desired, 
looj  Daily  Chron.  6  May  7/2  The  pampered  and  pummelled 
English  boys  who  buy  food  and  fury  so  dear. 

Pummelion,  Fummelnose,  Fummelo, 
-low :  see  POMMELION,  POMPEI.MOOSE,  POMKLO. 

1885  M'lon.  Mag.  Nov.  77/1  Water-melons,  jack-fruit, 
pununeloes,  and  plantains.  1905  SIR  J.  K.  LAUCIITON  in 
Let.  19  Mar.,  I  gather  that  now. the  name  pummclow  has 
been  partially  adopted  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  come 
thence  to  England  ;  but.. 45  or  50  years  ago  this  name  was 
special  to  China ;  the  Amoy  pummelow,  with  a  pink  rose 
flesh,  was  specially  noted. 

tPummet.  Obs.  rare—',  [ad.  F.  pommel  le, 
in  OK.  pttmele  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  a  little 
ball,  dim.  of  pomnie  apple  :  see  -ETTK.]  A  ball 
used  in  the  old  game  of  troll-madam. 

•57*  }•  JONES  Katlies  Biukslone  12  They  [Indies]  may 
haue  in  the  ende  of  a  Benche,  eleuen  holes  made,  intoo  the 
which  to  trowle  pummetes,  or  Bowles  of  leade,  bigge,  little, 
or  mcane,  or  also,  of  Copper,  Tynne,  Woode,  cyther  vyolent 
or  softe,  after  their  owne  discretion ;  the  pastyme  Troule 
in  Madame  is  termed. 

Pummioe,  obs.  f.  POMACE,  PUMICE. 

Pummy,  Pumtnyse :  see  POMMEY,  PUMICE. 

Pump  (pomp),  ii.1  Also  5-7  pompe,  pumpe, 
(5-6  pomp,  poompe,  6  poumpe) :  see  also 
PLUMP  sb.l  [Late  ME.  pumpe,  pompe,  =  early 
mod.Du.  pompe,  Du.  pomp,  LG.  pumpe,  pump, 
mod. Ger. pumpe;  whence  Da. pompe,  Sw. pump; 
also  Fr.  pompe. 

Machines  for  raising  water  were  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
use,  but  no  trace  of  the  name  pump  appears  before  the  i-.tli . . 
This  is,  as  yet,  known  first  in  Eng.  c  1440,  in  the  sense  of  a 
ship's  pump,  for  pumping  out  the  bilge-water,  in  which  use  it 
was  quite  common  1450-1500.  In  Du.,  LG.,  HG.  not  re- 
corded in  this  sense  before  the  i6thc.;  in  Fr.  cited  1517  in 
Hatz.-Darm. ;  in  Du.  a  1556  in  Verwijs  &  Verdam,  in  Ger. 
c  1550  (Hans  Sachs  in  Grimm).  Plantijn  1573  gives  for  Du. 
only  the  sense  '  bilge  ',  de  pomp  des  schips,  '  1'ossec  de  la 
navire,  sentina ',  pompen,  wtpompen,  '  vuider  1'ossec,  senti- 
nam  expurgare';  but  Kilian  1599  has  pompe  in  sense  both 
of  a  ship's  pump,  and  a  pump  generally.  In  Du.  dialects, 
pompe  is  found  a  1463  in  sense  of  a  pipe  or  tube  of  wood  or 
metal,  or  a  stone  conduit,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  under 
ground,  a  sense  also  found  in  Frisian,  and  in  some  Low 
German  dialects.  In  view  of  these  dates  and  various  senses, 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  inference  as  to  the  language  in 
which  the  word  arose ;  but  the  probability  lies  between 
English  and  Dutch  (or  Low  German) ;  in  either  case  it  was 


the  latter  cf.  the  collateral  (ormflumpe,  PLUMP  st.*,  found 
as  early  as  1477,  also  LG.  pliimpe  pump;  and  conversely 
Ger.  ptimp  the  hollow  sound  of  a  blow,  pumpen  to  make 
such  a  sound  (Grimm),  admittedly  echoic.  The  Cat.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
bomla  (pump),  viewed  by  Diez  as  the  source  of  the  French, 
may  have  been  derived  from  F.  pompe,  but  is  more  prpb.  an 
independent  though  analogous  echoic  formation.  The  It. 
is  tromba,  orig.  =  trumpet,  tube ;  but  Venetian,  and  some 
other  north  It.  dialects  have  pompa  from  Fr.  or  Ger.J 

I.  1.  A  mechanical  device,  commonly  consisting 
of  a  tube  or  cylinder  in  which  a  piston,  sucker,  or 
plunger  is  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  rod, 
or  rod  and  lever,  so  as  to  raise  water  by  lifting, 
suction,  or  pressure,  the  movement  of  the  water 
Ijeing  regulated  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  valves 
or  clacks ;  from  early  times  used  on  board  ship  to 
remove  bilge-water;  also,  from  ifith  c.,  for  raising 
water  from  mines,  wells,  etc. :  now,  a  generic  term 
for  a  great  variety  of  machines  and  mechanical 
devices  for  the  raising  or  moving  of  liquids,  com- 
pressing or  rarefying  of  gases,  etc. 

Pumps  are  variously  qualified  according  to  the  principle 
of  action,  manner  of  construction,  means  of  operating, 


donkey-,  itridpng,  feed-,  fas-,  mining,  oil-,  fueumaiic, 
saliva,  stomach  pump,  etc. ;  for  many  of  which  see  the 
specific  words. 

1-1440  Promp.  Pan.  416/1  Pumpe  of  a  schyppe,  or  ober 
lyke,  hauritorium.     1466  Mann,  ff  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.) 


205   For  a  pompe  ..  for  the  spynas.     1485  Naval  Ace. 
' " '  (1896)  41  Toppe  sailes.  .j.  pumps,  .ij.    i«s  "'•'• 
JKS  by  the  mayne  meste  j  &  by  the  mayne  meson 
maste  j.    1505  Ace.  La.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  137  Item, 


payit  for  carying  of  tua  treis  quhilk  suld  be  pompes  to  the 
schip.  1507  in  Rogers  Agric.  $  Prices  (1882)  III.  562/4 
(Sion)  i  pompe.  1513  FITZHERB.  Sttrv.  9  b,  As  the  whele 
gothe  . .  to  blowe  the  bales  or  to  dray  any  water  lyke  a 
pompe,  as  there  be  in  Cornwall  and  dyuers  other  places. 
1530  PALSGR.  256/2,  259/2  Pompe  . .  Pumpe  of  a  shyppe, 
pompe.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  AccU.  Yng.  Seamen  n  The 
Pumpe,  the  pumpes.well,  the  pumpes  brake,  the  pumpes 
can,  the  pumpes  chaine,  the  spindle,  the  botes,  the  clap. 
a  1618  PRESTON  Breastpl.  Love  (1631)  191  Their  actions  doe 
not  come  as  water  from  a  spring  but  as  water  from  a  pompe, 
that  is  forced  and  extorted.  1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Serin. 
Hosea  v.  4  The  putting  of  a  little  water  into  a  Pumpe 
makes  way  to  the  drawing  out  of  a  great  deale  more.  1653 
H.  COOAN  tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  xli.  (1663)  162  Cannons  of  Wood, 
made  like  unto  the  Pumps  of  Ships.  1688  The  liur-Pump, 
or  Bildge-Pump  [see  BURR  ruMp].  i7«7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s. v.  Pump,  The  forcing  Pump.. acts  by  mere  impulse  or 
protrusion,  nnd  raises  water  to  any  height  at  pleasure.  1756 


C.  LUCAS  En.  Waters  I.  143  New  river  water  and  that  of 
Couvent-garden  pump.  1800  tr.  I.agrange's  CHeiit.  II.  2 
The  mines,  .are  kept  free  from  water  by  means  of  pumps. 
1810  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trar.  Russia  (1839)  122/1  All  bands 
were  called  to  the  pumps,  which  were  Kept  working  con- 
tinually. i8aa  \at.  Philfs.  I.  Hydraulics  ii.  10  (Uttf. 
Knowl._Soc.)  Of  pumps.. the  simplest  and  most  common  is 
the  ordinary  lift,  or  Household  Pump.  1835  SIR  J.  Rosa 
Narr.  and  Voy.  vi.  85  To  repair  the  feeding  pump.  1887 
Pall  MallG.  2  Nov.  n/i  The  composition,  .is  taken  up  by 
a  little  instrument  called  a '  pump ',  which  afterwards  throws 
it  out  in  a  compressed  state. 

/!f.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.  To  Rdr.  54  The  Pumpe  of 
Wat  beats  faire  and  younge,  And  trills  a  Coppie.  1649 
HOWELL  Prt-em.  Parl.  12  Put  his  hand  to  the  pump,  and 
stop  the  leaks  of  the  great  vessel!  of  the  State. 

b.  In  figurative  or  allusive  phrases. 
1601  2»rf  Pt.  Ketum/r.  Parnass.  v.  iv.  (Arb.)  70  When  I 
arriue  within  the  ile  of  Doggs  Don  Phcebus  I  will  make 
thee  kisse  the  pumpe.  a  1680  BUTLER  Descr.  Holland  in 
Kent.  (1759)  I.  270  That  always  ply  the  Pump,  and  never 
think  They  can  be  safe,  but  at  the  Kate  they  stink,  a  1754 
Draught  on  Aldgate  Pump  [see  DRAUGHT  sb.  35  bj.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  '  Put  'em  under  the  pump  ,  suggested 
a  hot-pie  man.  [Cf,  PUMP  v.  4.]  1839  H.  AINSWORTII  Jack 
Sht'ppardvA,  If  he  don't  tip  the  cole  without  more  ado,  give 
him  a  taste  of  the  pump,  that's  all.  1860  J.  BROWN  Lett. 
(1907)  137,  I  am  very  dull,  somehow  out  of  spirits  and  the 
pump  oil'  the  fang.  1867  H,  KINGSLF.Y  Silcote  of  Sitcotet 
xxxi,  You  might  as  well  nave  argued  with  the  pump.  1873 
Siting  Diet.  149  Draft  on  Aldgate  Pump,  an  old  mercan. 
tile  phrase  for  a  fictitious  banknote  or  fraudulent  bill. 

C.  As  employed  in  medical  treatment,  csp.  at  .1 
place  where  a  mineral  spring  is  used  :  cf.  PUMP  v. 
4  b,  PUMP-ROOK,  etc.  t  Dry-pump  :  see  quot. 
1631  and  cf.  PUMPING  vbl.  sb.  (ots.). 

1631  JORDEN  AW.  Baths  xvii.  (1632)  135  Wee  haue  a  Pump 
out  of  the  hot  Bath,  which  wee  call  the  dry  Pump,  where  one 
may  sit  in  a  chaire  in  his  cloathes,  and  haue  bis  head,  or 
foot,  or  knee  pumped.  1676  [see  3!.  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES 
Diaty  (1888)  13  (At  Bath)  The  hot  pumpe  that  persons  are 
pumpt  at  for  Lameness.  1958  (title)  tr.  Limbourg's  Disserta- 
tion stir  les  Bains,  etc.,  or  A  Dissertation  on  Baths  of  Simple 
Water  by  Immersion,  the  Pump  and  Vapour.  1758  J.  S. 
Le  Dran's  Ooserv.  Surg.  (1771)  295,  1  advised  the  Patient 
to  go  to  Bourbon  to  try  the  Hot  Pump.  1804  Med.  Jml. 
XII.  241  It  should  be  had  fresh  from  the  pump,  and  then 
there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  of  its  being  superior  in  strength 
to  the  celebrated  Tunbridge  chalybeate.  1806  Dry  Pump 
[see  PUMPING  vol.  sb.  a],  c  1900  [see  PUMP-ROOM], 

d.  trttnsf.  Applied  to  the  heart,  the  sucker  or 
proboscis  of  an  insect,  the  lachrymal  glands  (as 
shedding  tears :  cf.  PUMP  v.  6). 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  295 
A  proboscis,  which  is  at  once  an  awl  proper  for  piercing  the 
flesh  of  animals,  and  a  pump  by  which  it  sucks  out  their 
blood.  i8as  BUCKSTONE  Bear  Hunters  I.  ii,  Your  pumps 
have  been  at  work — you've  been  crying,  girl.  183*  BRVANT 
To  Mosquito  xi,  On  well-filled  skins. .  Fix  thy  light  pump, 
and  press  thy  freckled  feet.  1885  A.  W.  BLVTH  111  Leisure 
f  four  Jan.  24/1  Parts  of  Bios  sleep,  but  never  the  whole; 
the  central  pump  ever  goes.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V. 
345  The  action  of  the  lymphatic  pump  depends  upon  the 
respiratory  movements.  1899  Ibid.  VII.  349  Whenever _the 
power  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  pumps  is  not  sufficient 
to  raise  the  blood  from  tha  splanchnic  area. 

•J-2.  The  'well'  or  'sink'  of  a  ship  where  the 
bilge-water  collects,  and  whence  it  is  pumped  out. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Cold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  K  vj,  The 
stynche  of  the  pumpe  in  shippes.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Senlina, 
the  pumpe  of  a  shyp,  a  place  where  all  fylthe  is  receyued. 
1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  Pref.,  The  pompe  of  the  shyppe  if 
it  be  not  auoyded  is  noyous  -to  the  shippe  &  all  that  are 
therein.  1577  EDEN  &  WILLES  Hist.  Trav.  290  The  spyces 
are  so  corrupted  by  thinfection  of  the  pompe  and  other 
filthinesse  of  the  shyppes. 
•fb.Jtg.  =  'sink'.  Ots. 

1536  BELLENDIN  Cron.  Scot.  u.  xviii.  (1821)  1.67  The  lyrane 
Gillus,  pump  of  every  vice  [orig.  tot  maloritm  sentina}  is 
vincust.  tttd.  1 1.  10  Uncouth  lust,  the  pomp  of  all  mischeif, 
amang  the  pepil.  IJSJ  W.  WATRF.MAN  parole  Facions  u. 
iv.  138  The  king  [drove  out  the  Jlewsl  . .  and  they  (as  the 
poompe  of  all  skuruines,  not  knowing  wher  to  become)  laye 
cowring  vnder  hedges. 

f  c.  In  the  following  perh.  =  Du.  dial,  and  Fris. 
pompe,  a  pipe  or  conduit  for  conveying  water.  Obs. 

(But  the  sense  may  be  i.) 

IS3S-6  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  pa  Paid. .(Tor  a  pompe  yat 
lythe  to  brynge  the  water  owt  of  y«  diche  into  y«  ponde, 

H.  [from  the  vb.] 

3.  An  act  of  pumping;   a  stroke  of  a  pump. 
Also  trans/. 

1676  WOOD  Life  23  June  (O.H.S.)  II.  350, 1  went  to  the 
Bath  for  the  recovery  of  my  hearing. . .  I  received  at  the  drie 
pump  in  the  King's  bath  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
odd  pumps  on  my  head  in  about  a  fourtnight's  time.  1698 
W  KING  tr.  Sortiert's  "}oum.  Land.  16  In  an  air  Pump,. . 
the  Cat  died  after  16  Pumps.  1869  BLACKMORE  Loma  D. 
ii,  I  came  to  my  corner,  when  the  round  was  over,  with  very 
hard  pumps  in  my  chest.  1900  Westm.  Gat.  28  May  a/i 
Lying  sideways.,  he  hears  the  pump,  pump,  of  his  heart. 

4.  a.  An  attempt  at  extracting  information  from 
any  one,  by  exhaustive  or  skilful  questioning :  cf. 
PUMP  v.  1  b,  8  b.    b.  One  who  is  clever  at  this. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  204,  I  was  the  easier  indeed  : 
because,  for  all  her  Pumps,  she  gave  no  Hints  of  the  Key 
[etc.].  1900  Daily  News  3  Apr.  5/5  Forbes  had  Scotch 
inuuisitivcness.  He  was  truly  a  pump.  But  when  one 
was  tired  of  being  pumped,  one  could  set  him  talking  about 
events  he  had  witnessed. 

5.  A  representation   of  the  action  of  or  sound 
accompanying  pumping. 

1883  E.  THRING  Theory  t,  Pract.  Ttacliingv.  53  It  is  use- 
less  pumping  on  a  kettle  with  the  lid  on.  Pump,  pump, 


pump.    The  pump-handle  goes  vigorously.. but  the  kettle 
remains  empty. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General :  attri- 
butive, as  pump  gear,  lift,  machinery,  fit,  station, 
stroke,  work  ;  forming  part  of  or  belonging  to  a 
pump,  esp.  on  board  ship,  as  pump-bolt,  -bore, 
•bucket  (=  BUCKET  it.1  a),  -carling,  -cistern, 
-cheeks  (-  CHECK  st.  ijd),  -clack  ( -  CLACK  so.  j), 
-cylinder,  -dale  (=DAJ.«3  |),  .foot,  -leather, 
•nail,  -piston,  -plunger  (—  PLUNGER  j  a),  -shoe, 
-spindle,  -switch,  -tube,  -valve;  used  in  making, 
working,  etc.  pumps,  as  pump-augur,  -bit,  -boat, 
-can,  -log,  -shaft,  -trough  ;  objective,  ta  pump- 
clip,  -holder  (of  a  pneumatic  tire  pump),  -maker, 
-making,  -scraper,  -sinker,  -sinking;  also  pump- 
driven,  -like  adjs. ;  b.  Special  combs. :  pump- 
back,  a  wooden  casing  over  a  chain-pump  to 
receive  the  water  when  raised  (Knight  Did.  Mech. 
1875);  pump-barrel,  the  tube  or  cylinder  of  a 
pump;  f  pump- bathing,  bathing  in  which  the 
water  is  pumped  on  the  body  or  part  of  it :  cf. 
sense  I  c ;  pump-bob,  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  motive  power  is  applied  to  the  action  of  the 
pump-rod  at  the  top  of  the  pump-shaft  of  a  mine ; 
pump- borer,  t(°)  •  borer  of  tree-tninks  for  pump- 
barrels;  (*)  local  name  of  the  Spoiled  Wood- 
pecker ;  pump-box,  (a)  the  casing  or  cap  of  a 
pump ;  (V)  the  casing  or  box  in  a  pump  con- 
taining one  of  the  valves ;  pump-cart,  an  irriga- 
tion cart  carrying  a  pump;  pump-chain,  the 
chain  holding  the  disks  of  a  chain-pump  ;  pump- 
coat,  a  canvas  covering  round  a  pump  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship  to  prevent  water  getting  through  into 
the  hold ;  pump-head,  -hood :  see  quou. ;  pump- 
hook  :  see  quot. ;  pump-house,  (a)  the  pump- 
room  of  a  spa ;  (i)  a  place  in  which  pumps  are 
made;  (c)  a  pumping  station;  pump-kettle,  'a 
convex  perforated  diaphragm  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pump-tube  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
matters;  a  strainer'  (Knight);  pump-lug,  an 
appendage  (cf.  Luo  sb.*  33)  on  the  cross-head  of 
a  locomotive  by  which  the  plunger  of  the  feed- 
pump is  worked;  fPump  Parliament,  a  nick- 
name for  the  Long  or  Pension  Parliament  of 
Charles  II:  seeqnot.;  pump-spear,  -staff,  a  pump- 
rod  ;  pump-stock,  the  body  of  a  pump  (\\  ebster 
1847);  pump-stopper,  Naut.,  a  plug  for  stop- 
ping a  pump-barrel ;  pump-thunder,  a  bird,  the 
American  bittern;  the  stake-driver;  pump-vale 
-  pump-dale.  See  also  PCMP-BBAKE,  etc.,  and  cf. 
verbal  combinations  in  PUMP  v.  14. 

1835  URB  Pkilos.  Maxuf.  57  Cylindrical  cavities  for., 
•pump-barrels.  1747  Centl.  Mag.  XVII.  226/1  The  ether. . 
being  discharged  therefrom  as  last  as  received,  like  as  the 
water  is  in  "pump-bathing.  1878  N.  Amer.  ^ff.CXXVU. 
227,  I  brought  to  the  assistance  of  her  commanding  officer 
two  heavy  *pump-boats.  1789  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine, 
Cheville  dt  potence  de  pompe,  a  long  'pump-bolt.  1815 
BURNEV  Falconer's  Dict.M-  Pump-bolts,,  .are  two  pieces  of 
iron,,  .one  serves  to  fasten  the  pump-spear  to  the  brake,  the 
other  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  brake  to  work  upon.  1796  BLAKC 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  6  Without  incurring  the  inconvenience 
of  enlarging  the  'pump-bores.  1708  Land.  (ias.  No.  4487/3 
A  Wharf  fronting  the  River  of  Thames,,  .called  the 'Pump- 
bearer's  Wharf.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2191  The  greater  ind 
lesser  spotted  woodpecker.. are  known  by  the  most  appro- 
priate name  of  'pump-borer'.  1897  DAMPIER  t'or.  round 
World  (1699)  443  The  two  hollow  sides  were  made  big 
enough  to  contain  a  'Pump-box  in  the  midst  of  them  both. 
1840  Civil Eug.n  Arch.  Jml.  HI.  41/1  The  valves  upon  the 
•pump  bucket,  a  i6sj  Komencl.  Naralis  (Harl.  MS.  2301) 
if  bob,  Ye  'Pumpman,  is  the  Cann  which  they  drawe 
water  in  to  poure  in  to  the  pumpes  and  this  is  a  greate  Can. 
18*7  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-Ik.. ' Pump<arlines,  the  framing 
or  partners  on  the  upper  deck,  between  which  the  pump-, 
pass  into  the  wells.  1839  Uat  Diet.  Arts  972  The  water  is 
drawn  off  in  a  spout  to  the  nearest  'pump-cistern.  1844 
Civil  Engin.  4-  Arch.  Jml.  VII.  190/1  The  common 
•pump  clack,  moving  on  a  leather  joint.  1813  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  294  This  tube  is  continued  down  to  the 
•pump  cylinder.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  viii,  A  rusty 
pump-cylinder  gurgled,  and  clicked,  and  bubbled,  a  1615 
fiomencl.  Navalil  (Hart  MS.  2301)  If.  60  b,  Yt  'Pump-dale 
b  as  it  were  the  Trough  wherein  the  water  doth  run  alongst 
the  Deck  out  to  the skupper holes.  i8co,c  1850  (see  DALE'  ij. 
1815  BURNEV  Falconers  Diet.  M.,  "Pump^ean,  any 
materials  requisite  for  fitting  or  repairing  the  pump. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  'PumpJaad,  an  arrangement  fo 
causing  all  the  water  raised  by  a  chain-pump  to  be  directed 
into  the  discharge-spout  instead  of  permitting  a  part  to  be 
thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force.  S9°*  Daily  Mr*.  6  June 
8/3  The  Lea-Francis  (bicycle]  carries  the  abolition  of  clips 
to  the  extent  of  brazing  the  'pump-holders  to  the  down  tube. 
18,5  BLKNKY  FaUonertsJ>ict.jM.,  •Pump-hotd,  a  short  MM- 


Descr.  Bath  (1765)  II.  l"  v.  »6o,The  Conduits.. three  are 
enclosed  within  Rooms:  the  chief  of  which  is^for  its  Km,, 
nence,  stiled  the  'Pump  House.  1801  R.  WARNER  Hist. 
Bath  v.  v.  327  Building  a  pump-bouse  or  pump-room,  in 
which  the  invalids  might  be  supplied  with  water  from  a 
covered  pump.  .863  P.  BAR.V  Dockyard  Earn.  ,14  The 
Portsmouth  pump-house  . .  supplied  1,236  feet  of  hand 
pumps.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Afric.  1. 379  Expensive 


PUMP. 


a  Clampte  iiijj.  &  a  *pompe  lether — iiijrf.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  972  Although  from  20  to  30  fathoms  be  the  common 
length  of  a  'pump-lift,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 


weather  throw  away  their  storm-sails,  and  heave  overboard 
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Acc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  VI.  235  For  tua  hundreth 
*pomp  nale  xvd.  i6»6  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  3 
The  Carpenter  ..  is  to  haue  the.-pumpe-nailes,  skupper- 
nailes,  and  leather.  1677  J.  VERNEY  19  May  in  V.  Mem. 
469  The  people  about  town  call  this  the  *Pump  Parliament, 
alluding,  as  a  little  water  put  into  a  pump  fetches  up  a  good 
deal,  so  [etc.],  1888  HASLUCK  Model Engin.  Handybk.  (1900) 
61  To  give  the  ^pump-plunger  a  travel  of  fi  in.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,*Pninp-scraper,&tt>vJ\&  plate  used  for  cleaning 
out  the  pump-barrel.  1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall 
Mines  36  Three  summeis  were  consumed  in  sinking  thr 


NER  vicl.  marine  \j  iv,  ine  'pump-spear.. draws  up  me 
box,  or  piston,  charged  with  the  water.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
26  Sept.  6/1  We. .punctured  tyres  six  times,  and  sustained 
one  half-hour's  delay  through  a  broken  *pump  spindle. 
a  1600  '  Now,  Gossop,  lunisttteidis  began  '  25  in  Bannalyne 
Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  1080  If  she  be  laik  it  may  be  soon 
espyed,  The  "pompstaff  and  the  maner  holls  will  try  it.  1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  164  The  steam  is  con- 
ducted along  the  *pump-station  from  the  main  pipe  to  the 
pump.  1836  T.  WICKSTEED  in  Trans.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  I. 
118  The  cylinder  was  80  inches,  the  "pump  stroke  9!  feet. 
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"pump-trough,  Straw  came  and  pumped  upon  him.    4:1635 
CAPT.  N.  BOTELER  Dial.  Sea  Services  (1685)  96  The  "Pump- 


Pump  (p»mp),  sb?  Also  6  poumpe,  pompe, 
6-7  pumpe.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  no  word  similar 
in  form  and  sense  has  been  found  in  other  languages. 

Suggestions  have  been  offered  of  its  identity  with  prec., 
and  with  POMP  sb.,  but  without  satisfactory  grounds.  The 
Ger.  pumpstiefil  and  fuuiphosen,  which  have  been  com- 
pared, are  so  called  from  their  tubular  or  pipe-like  legs ; 
and  there  does  not  appear  in  the  early  use  of  jumps  any 
clear  connexion  with  pomp  or  show.  It  may  have  been  an 
echoic  word,  suggested  by  the  dull  napping  sound  made  by 
slippers,  as  distinct  from  the  stamp  of  heavy  shoes.] 

A  kind  of  light  shoe,  originally  often  of  delicate 
material  and  colour,  kept  on  the  foot  by  its  close 
fit,  and  having  no  fastening ;  a  slipper  for  indoor 
wear;  hence  (in  1 7-1 8th  c.)  applied  to  a  more 
substantial  low-heeled  shoe  of  this  character,  esp. 
one  worn  where  freedom  of  movement  was  required, 
as  by  dancers,  couriers,  acrobats,  duellists,  etc.; 
now  spec.,  a  light,  low-heeled  shoe,  usually  of 
patent  leather  and  without  fastening,  worn  with 
evening  dress  and  for  dancing.  See  also  PINSON  2. 

1555  W.  VfnREMfiNFanatFacimisil.  iii.  124  Their  shoes 
are  not  fastened  on  with  lachettes,  but  lyke  a  poumpe  close 
aboute  the  foote.  1578  FLORIO  iif  Fruites  2  b,  I  wil  buye 
me :  a  payre  of  Pantofles  and  Pumpes.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom. 
ff  Jnl.  H.  iv.  66  Thy  Pump . .  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is 
worne.  1598  FLORIO,  Scarfini...\\so  dancing  pumps  or 
little  shooes.  1599  li.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  ii, 
Ihe  gallant  st  courtiers  kissing  ladies'  pumps.  1688  R 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  14/2  Pumps  are  shooes  with  single 
soles  and  no  heels.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Pumps,  a 
sort  of  Shooes  without  Heels  us'd  by  Rope-dancers,  Running 
foot-men,  &c.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  172  They  were  not 
like  our  English  Shoes . . ;  being  rather  what  we  call  Pumps, 
than  Shoes.  1728  W.  STARRAT  Epistle  S  in  Ramsay  Poems 
(1877)  II.  274  Well  hap  d  with  bountith  hose  and  twa-sol'd 
pumps.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  547  The  flat-heel'd  drudges 
now  are  thrown  aside  For  the  high  pumps  with  toes  of  peeked 
pride.  1851  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  x,  He  was  a  very  tall 
man,  standing  in  his  pumps  six  feet  three  inches  1880 
/  lines  21  Sept.  4/4  Slippers,  called  pumps,  which  have  only 
one  sole  and  no  insole,  are  also  sewed  in  the  old. 
fashioned  way. 

b.  In  Phrases  (esp.  in  alliterative  conjunction 
with  pantofle  :  cf.  PANTOFLE  b).  To  keep  toe  in 
pump  (dial.),  to  keep  quiet  or  calm,  not  to  get 
excited. 

1589  R.  HARVEY/-/  Pen. (1860)  23  One  standing  all  vpon 
his  pumps  and  pantables  will  be  aboue  a  Shomaker  1506 
NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  55  Not  in  the 
pantpfles  of  his  prosperitie..but  in  the  single-soald  pumpes 
of  his  aduersitie.  1607  BEAUMONT  Woman  Hater  i.  ii  To 
it  shall  be  bidden.. All  pump  and  pantofle,  foot-cloth  riders. 
1831-4  S.  LOVER  Leg.  Irel.  172  So  keep  your  tongue  in  your 
jaw,  and  your  toe  in  your  pump.  1863  TROLLOPE  KachelRay 
xxiv,  Keep  your  toe  in-your  pump,  and  say  nothing. 
C.  attrib.,  nspzimp  shoe,  tie. 

1689  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2484/4  Charles  Russel,  aged  14  years, 
..Woolen  Stockins,  Pitch'd  and  Tarr'd,  Pump  Shooes  • 
went  away  from  his  Master . . ,  about  10  weeks  since.  1004 
Daily  Chron.  5  May  8/4  The  new  pump  tie  is  the  generally 
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(ptfmp),  v.    Also  6  pompe,  poump, 
6-7  pomp.     [I.  PUMP  sbl\  cf.  Du.  pompent  G. 
pumpeit)  F.  pomper^  etc.] 
I.  Literal  senses. 

1.  intr.    To  work  a  pump  (in  early  use,  always 
a  ship's  pump) ;  to  raise  or  move  water  or  other 
rluid  by  means  of  a  pump. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Flytingw.  Dunbcir 463  Thow  spewit,  and 
kest  out  mony  a  lathly  lomp,  Fastar  than  all  the  marynaris 
coud  pomp.  1530  PALSGR,  670/2  Pumpe  a  pace,  for  our 
shyppe  leaketh.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (1840)  12  The  men 
..told  me  that  I.. was  as  well  able  to  pump  as  another. 
1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  207  A  good  engine 
for  hoisting  and  pumping  is  on  the  ground. 

2.  trans.   To  raise  or  remove  (water  or  other 
fluid)  by  means  of  a  pump.     Chiefly  with  oitt,  up. 

1530  PALSGR.  670/2,  I  pumpe  up  water  by  a  pompe.  1538 
ELYOT  Dict^  Sentinot  to  pumpe  vp  water  out  of  a  shyppe. 
1653  BOGAN  Mirth  C/ir.  Life  560  Thou  hast  many  a  lenke, 
and.  .a  great  deale  of  water  in  thee-.pump  it  out  at  thine 
eyes,  ere  thy  ship  sink.  1742-9  J.  WOOD  Dtscr.  Btith 
(1765)  I.  i.  viii.  70  If  the  hot  Waters  are  kept  from  the  Air, 
and  pumped  up  directly  from  the  Spring.  1815  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  15  If  this  part  of  the  apparatus  he 
air-tight,  the  mercury  may  be  pumped  up  into  the  tube. 
1871  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  272  A  9-inch  pipe 
through  which  they  pump  the  water.  Mod.  To  pump  the 
air  out  of  a  receiver. 

3.  To  free  from  water,  etc.  by  means  of  a  pump 
or  pumps.     Said  simply  in  reference  to  a  ship  ;  of 
other  things  usually  with  extension,  as  to  pump 
dry  or  empty. 

c  1650  DENHAM  Old  Age  132  In  a  ship,  .some  sweep  the 
deck,  some  pump  the  hold.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World 
Diss.  (1708)  34  Pumping  a  leaky  Vessel.  1864  WEBSTER 
s.v.,  To  Pump  a  ship,  to  free  it  from  water  by  means  of  a 
pump.  1890  Ibid.  s.v.,  They  pumped  the  well  dry. 

4.  To  put  (any  one)  under  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  pump  :  a.  as  a  rough  arbitrary  punishment 
(in  quot.    1838  intr.  with  upon);    b.  in  medical 
treatment ;  cf.  also  PUMPING  vbl.  sb.     ?  Obs. 

a.  1632  BROME  Northern  Lasse  i.  iv,  A  Divell  in  a  most 
gent  lew  omanl  ike  apparition.  It  had  been  well  to  have 
pumpd  her.  Is  shee  gone  ?  164*  Ord.  %  Declar.  both  Ho.t 
Lords  Day  8  They  conveyed  him  to  the  pump  and  pumpt 
him.  1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  n.  Wks.  1720  I.  345  Pump 
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upon ?.. Nor  never  in  the  Stone  Jug? 

b.  1631  [see  PUMP  j*.1  i  c].  1631,  1797,  1840  [see  PUMP. 
ING  vbt.  sb.].  1758  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  *i  Corr.  (i860 
111.  511  Advised  him  to  go  to  the  Bath  to  have  his  hip 
pumped. 

5.  To  pump  up  :  to  inflate  (a  pneumatic  tire,  or 
the  like)  by  pumping  air  into  it. 

c  1892  colloq.  I  must  pump  up  my  bicycle  first.  1903 
Motor  Ann.  302  These  tyres. .are  pumped  up  like  an  ordi- 
nary pneumatic. 

II.  Transferred  and  figurative  senses. 

6.  To  draw  or  force  up  or  out,   in  a  manner 
likened  to  the  working  of  a  pump  ;  to  move  up.draw 
out,  pour  forth,  or  eject :  said  of  the  shedding  of 
tears,  the  motion  of  the  blood,  the  ejection  of  pro- 
jectiles from  a  gun  (especially  a  machine-gun),  etc. 

1604  DEKKER  ist  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  xiii.  Wks.  1873  II.  72 
Sheel  pumpe  water  from  her  eyes.. in  faster  showers,  Then 
Aprill  when  he  raines  downe  flowers.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St.-Pierre'sSlud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  152  The  waters,  which  the 
Sun  is  there  incessantly  pumping  up.  1888  LEES  &  CLUTTER- 
BUCK  Brit.  Columbia  xxx,  Unmindful  of  the  rifle-shots 
which  Cardie,  .would  keep  pumping  at  them  [geese].  1899 
Allbutfs  Sysl.  Mat.Vll.  614  The  blood  is  then  pumped 
[by  the  heart]  into  the  soft  brain  tissue.  1901  ST.  J.  BROD. 
RICK  in  Daily  Graphic  14  Nov.  6/2  Undiluted  censure  has 
been  pumped  upon  us  for  the  burning  of  Boer  houses 

b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  ix,  She  vow'd  she  was  so  happy 
that  she  pump'd  with  both  her  eyes.  1899  Daily  News 
17  Nov.  7/5  Our  men  were  exposed  to  fearful  odds,  especially 
with  two  quick-firers  pumping  at  them. 

7.  trans.  To  subject  (a  person  or  thing)  to  a  pro- 
cess likened  to  pumping,  with  the  object  of  ex- 
tracting something ;  to  obtain  something  from  by 
persistent  effort ;  also,  to  drain,  exhaust. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  iii,  You  shall  be  emptied,  Don  ; 
pumped,  and  drawne  Drie,  as  they  say.  1667  FLAVEL  Saint 
Indeed  (1754)  137  Others  must  pump  their  memories.  1825 
SCOTT  Betrothed  Introd.,  The  author,  tired  of  pumping  his 
own  brains.  1881  W.  B.  JONES  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  128 
The  farm  is  clean  pumped  out  of  capital  once  in  every 
generation. 

b.  spec.  To  subject  (a  person)  to  such  a  process 
in  order  to  elicit  information ;  to  ply  with  questions 
in  an  artful  or  persistent  manner. 

1656  St.  Papers,  Dom.  CXXX.  49  (P.R.O.),  I  know  not 
what  M'  Provost  means  by  his  directions  to  you ;  I  have 
been  pumping  of  him,  but  he.,  will  tell  me  no  more.  1659 


,    .    — T-'  —  jy~i  -  — •«  *,"•••&  ••"  pump  Mr.  Bentley  ,u« 
f?1?"8'    l886  BE?ANT  Childr.  Gibeon  n.  xxx,  Pumping  the 
c  lady,  who  willingly  told  all  she  knew. 
a.  To  extract,  raise,  or  bring  forth  by  means 
likened   to  the  working  of  a  pump,  i.e.  by  persis- 
tent or  factitious  effort  or  art.  Cf.  PUMPED///,  a.  i. 

•un6^.  E"TLE?  H*d-  '•  "•  763  These  words  of  Venom  base 
Which  thou  hast  from  their  native  Place,  Thy  stomach, 
pumpd  to  fling  on  me.  1742  YOUNG  Night  Th.  vin.  1322 


anything  out  of  me.  1905  \Vestm.  Gaz.  26  Aug.  3/2  After 
a  good  deal  of  pumping-up  of  indignation  we  reach  the 
climax  of  the  argument. 

b.  To  elicit  (information,  etc.)  by  such  means. 
Const,  out  of  z.  person. 

1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  iv.  iii,  I'll  stand  aside  whilst 
thou  pump'st  out  of  him  His  business.  1706  HEARNE 
Collect.  31  Jan.  (O.H.S.)  I.  174  The  whole  design.. was. 
to  pump  and  Fish  some  things  out  of  them.  1852  R.  S. 
SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Taiir  xlv,  It.. occurred  to  him,  that 
he  might  pump  something  out  of  the  servant  about  the 
family. 

9.  intr.  To   work   or  exert  oneself  in  a  way 
likened    to  pumping,  to  labour  or  strive  a.  for 
the  obtaining  or  gaining  of  something. 

1633  MARMION  Antiquary  n.  i,  Not  to  feed  you  With 
further  hopes,  or  pump  for  more  excuses.  01703  BURKITT 
On  N.  T.  John  y.  43  [They  should)  rest  satisfied  in  the  secret 
testimony  and  silent  applause  of  their  own  consciences,  with- 
out pumping  for  popular  applause.  1844  THACKERAY  Crit. 
/?«/._Wks.  _i886  XXIII.  213  In  endeavouring  to  account 
for  his  admiration,  the  critic  pumps  for  words  in  vain. 
b.  for  the  eliciting  of  information. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  211  Expecting  a.  .lecture 
of  their  disease  to  be  read  thereon  [on  urine]  which  many 
physicians  make  a  shift  to  do,  pumping  with  a  few  con- 
siderable previous  queries,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  158 
(1740)  119  So  he  goes  on  with  his  Friend  Booth,  pumping 
about  this  same  Reward,  but  nothing,  in  certain,  came  out. 
1847  DISRAELI  Tattered  ii.  ix, '  Well,  are  you  in  a  hurry?' 
said  Lord  Eskdale,  gaining  time,  and  pumping. 

10.  To  work  with  action  like  that  of  the  handle 
or  piston  of  a  pump  :  see  quots.     a.  trans. 

1803    Trans.  Sac.  Arts  XXI.  400  (Clock-makingl  The 
upper  detent  G  being  pumped  o£f  with  the  lacking  piece  F, 
from  the  pins  in  the  wheel  A. 
b.  intr. 

1887  M.  ROBERTS  West.  Avernus  241  A  hand-car  coming 
along,  .with  some  section  hands  working  it  along  by  means 
of  the  lever,  '  pumping ',  as  it  is  commonly  called.  1888 
AMELIE  RIVES  Quick  or  Dead  xx.  (1889)  234  She  found  the 
organ  unlocked,  and  thought  she  would  see  if  she  could  get 
the  sexton  to  pump  for  her.  1908  C.  F.  HOLDER  Big  Game 
at  Sea  vii.  118  This  is  known  as'  pumping  '  from  the  up-and- 
down  motion  of  the  rod . . ;  after  some  practice  the  motion  is 
readily  acquired,  and  the  fish  brought  in  with  astonishing 
celerity. 

11.  trans,  (in  quot.  reft.}   To  work  up  as  with  a 
pump ;  to  excite.     (Cf.  5.) 

1844  THACKERAY  Contrit.  to  Punch,  Punch  in  East  iii,  I 
heard  him  roar  out  praises  of,  and  pump  himself  up  into 
enthusiasm  for,  certain  Greek  poetry. 

12.  To  cause  to  pant  violently  for  breath  from 
excessive  exertion  ;  to  put  completely  out  of  breath. 
Also  with  out.     Usually  in  passive. 


until  her  steed  is  perfectly  pumped  out,  1887  H.  D. 
TRAILL  in  Macm.  Mag.  July  177/1  Their  patience,  which 
is  already  showing  manifest  signs  of  distress,  will  be  com- 
pletely '  pumped  '  before  long.  1899  F.  V.  KiRBY.S/tor/^.  C. 
Africa  iii.  36  Although  pumped  after  our  climb,  we  hurried 
across  the  plateau. 

13.  intr.  Of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  :  To 
rise  and  fall  instantaneously  in  the  tube  as  a  result 
of  sudden  local  alterations  of  pressure  or  of  me- 
chanical disturbance. 

1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  •jgnote, 
Minute  changes,  unobservable.  .owing  to  the  pumping  of 
the  quicksilver,  when  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  violent. 
1905  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  230  When  the  wind  rises  m  a  typhoon, 
it  blows  in  gusts  and  the  mercury  heaves  in  the  barometer 
('  pumps  '  is  the  more  usual  expression). 

III.  14.  Comb.  Pump-  is  used  to  qualify  names 
of  mechanical  contrivances  in  which  an  essential 
part  moves  out  and  in,  like  the  plunger  of  a  force- 
pump,  as  pump-centre,  -cylinder,  -drill,  -screw, 
-spring. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  497,  M,  the  pump 
spring  to  the  detent.  186^  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix. 
243  A  curious  little  contrivance,  known  to  English  tool- 
makers  as  the  '  pump-drill '.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy 
Clockm.  83  Although  the  plate  may  be  set  true  with  the 
pump  centre,  it  is  liable  to  be  drawn  a  little  in  fixing.  Ibid. 
216  [The]  Pump  Cylinder.. [is]  a  sliding  telescopic  gauge 
used  by  chronometer  makers  for  taking  heights.  1901  y. 
Black's  Carp,  fy  Build.,  Scaffolding  52  Two  sets  of  uprights 
are  used,  one  set  having  pump  screws  and  the  other  being 
provided  with  wedges. 

Pump,  int.  [Echoic.]  A  sound  so  represented  ; 
adv.,  with  this  sound  :  see  quot. 

1897  Wesim.  Gaz.  8  June  2/1  A  certain  number  [of  bullets) 
with  great  regularity  went  pum — pum — pump  into  the  earth- 
work. 

Pu-mpable,  a.  rare—",  [f.  PUMP  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  pumped.  Hence  Pumpabi'lity. 

1881  W.  WILLIAMS  in  Knowledge  No.  5.  88  The  pump- 
ability  of  the  air  from  the  receiver  shows  that  [etc.]. 

Pumpage  (pc-mpedg).  [f.  PUMP  v.  +  -AGE.] 
The  work  done  at  pumping,  the  quantity  pumped. 

1881  Sci.  A»ier.  XLIV.  361  The  pumpage  for  last  year 
amounted  to  21, 120,792,786  gallons.  1893  Coluinlnts  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  6  Nov.,  The  total  average  pumpage  is  given  as 
9,071,835  gallons. 

Pump-ball,  obs.  synonym  of  PUMI-KT,  PUMP- 
ING-BALL  :  see  the  latter. 


PUMP-BRAKE. 

Pn-mp-bra  ke.  The  handle  of  a  (ship's)  pump, 
csp.  one  having  a  transverse  bar  for  several  persons 
to  work  at  it ;  =  BRAKE  sb*  i  b. 

a  i«><  Nomencl.  Nona/is  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  If.  6ob,  Ve 
tump-braJsc  Is  the  handle  theie  pumpe  by  in  the  ordinary 
sort  of  pumpe*.  .7.5  Bradley'*.  /.„„,.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pump, 
The  Pump.lirak,  by  which  the  People  pump  up  Water 
1901  Munsey's  Mag.  XXV.  683/2  As  the  captain  came  on 
deck  ..the  cook  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  pump 
brake,  knocking  him  down. 

Pumpe,  obs.  form  of  POMP,  POMP. 

Pumped  (p»mpt),  a.    [f.  PUMP  it."  +  . 
Wearing  pumps  ;  having  pumps  on. 

iSoo  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  325  Some  dames  are  pumpt 
because  they  hue  in  ppmpe,That  with  Herodias  they  miAt 
'»"!,  £,<""'  ?°me  in  their  pantophels  too  stately  stompe. 
•8a8  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  48  Splay  feet  [of  a  sailor) 
pumped  and  festooned  on  the  instep  with  a  bunch  of  ribbon 
1836-9  DICKRNS  St.  Boz,  New  year.  As  if  we  were  dulv 
dress-coated  and  pumped,  and  had  just  been  announced  at 
the  drawing-room  door. 

Pumped  (p»mpt),  ///.  a.    [f.  PUMP  v.  +  -ED  i.l 

1.  Obtained  by  pumping.  Pumped-up  (fig.), 
raised  by  an  effort  likened  to  pumping ;  artificially 
worked  up ;  laboured :  cf.  PUMP  v.  8. 

1791  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn.  v.  209  Lover. 

ke  phrases  of  pumped  up  passion.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Ox/.  XH,  A  basin  of  fresh  pumped  water  1004 
Westm.  Gaz.  31  Oct.  6/2  The  mob  orator,  with  his  sham 
indignation  and  pumped-up  enthusiasm. 

2.  Pumped-out  (also  pumped],  exhausted  or  out 
of  breath  with  exertion  ;  winded  :  cf.  PUMP  v.  13. 

•858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  liii,  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  his  attention  was  his  own  pumped.out  steed* 

Pumpee1.   nonce-wd.    [f.  PUMP  v.  +  -ER!  2.] 
One  who  is  pumped  upon  :  see  PUMP  v.  4  a. 
1834  (see  PUMPER  '  i). 

Pumpelmousse,  variant  of  POMPELMOOSE  Obs. 

Pumper  l  (po-mpaj).    [f.  PUMP  v.  +  .EB 11 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pumps  or  works  a 
pump;  spec,  f  (a)  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
pump-room  (at  a  spa)  (obs}  ;  (b}  one  in  charge  of 
the  pumping-machinery  in  a  mine,  etc. ;  a  pumpman ; 
(0  one  engaged  in  a  business  in  which  pumping 
is  the  characteristic  operation,  e.g.  brine-pumper. 

1660  BOVLE  New  Exf.  Phys.  Mech.  x,  The  flame  lasted 
about  two  minutes  from  the  time  the  pumper  began  to  draw 
out  the  aii •.  ™  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6127/3  The  Mayor.. of 
the  City  of  Bath  having  appointed  Carew  Davis.. Pumper 
>f  all  the  Bath-waters.  1741-9  ].  WOOD  Descr.  Bath 
(1765)  I-  «.  MI.  224  lhe  Pump  House  was  immediately  put 
under  the  Care  of  an  Officer  that  bore  the  name  of  the 
Pumper.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  26  Apr.,  The  pumper 
lat  BathJ,  with  his  wife  and  servant,  attend  within  a  bar  • 
and  the  glasses,  of  different  sizes,  stand  ranged  in  order 
before  them.  1834  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  647  To  have 
gone  and  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of  immersion,— whether 
as  pumper  or  pumpee,  I  should  not  have  cared.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  18  Aug.  6/7  The  accounts ..  show  that  during  the 
past  year  a  rate  of  2<L  upon  all  brine  pumpers  realised .£3,921. 

D.  An  exertion,  race,  or  the  like  which  pumps  or 
puts  one  out  of  breath,  colloq. 

1886  in  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

2.  U.  S.  An  oil-well  from  which  the  oil  is  pumped 
up,  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  spring. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Pumper*.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PUMP  so*  + 
-ER  1.]  (See  quot.) 

i6«3  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  V.  i,  I  was  but  a 
pumper,  that  is,  a  j>uller-on  of  gentlemen's  pumps. 

II  Pumpernickel  (pu-mpamik'l).  [G.,  also 
•t  pompernicttel  (in  use  1663);  also  (earlier)  a  lout, 
a  booby.  Origin  uncertain.]  Bread  made  (in  Ger- 
many) from  coarsely  ground  unbolted  rye ;  whole- 
meal rye  bread :  associated  csp.  with  Westphalia. 

[The  name  was  app.  unknown  in  F.  Moryson's  time :  cf. 
//ix.  (1617)  m.  30  That  West-Phalians  deuoure  . .  browne 
bread  (vulgarly  cranck  brant,  that  is,  sicke  bread).] 

1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  Germ.  II.  80  Their  bread  is  of 
the  very  coarsest  kind,  ill  baked,  and  as  black  as  a  coal,  for 
they  never  sift  their  flour.  The  people  of  the  country  call 
it  Pomfiernickel.  1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  ii,  The  devil  take 
you,  and  your  WestpTialian  ham,  and  pumpernickel !  1906 
blackw.  Mag.  May  604/1  It  [dhurra]  makes  a  coarse  but 
not  unpleasant  bread  rather  resembling  pumpernickel 

t  Pu'mpet,  po'mpet.  Typogr.  Obs.  Also  7 
pompett.  [a.  obs.  F.  pompelte  a  puff  of  ribbons, 
etc.  in  dress,  =  med.  'L.pompetatj.ifis  in  Du  Cange) ; 
also  '  a  pnmple,  or  pimple  on  the  nose, .  .pompelte 
aimprimeiir,  a  Printers  Pumpet-balP  (Cotgr.). 
Ulterior  origin  uncertain ;  prob.  connected  with 
pompon,  of  which  in  some  senses  it  was  a  synonym  : 
cf.  also  PUMPING-BALL.] 

Usually  pumpet-ball :  Thefcall,  originally  covered 
with  sheep-skin,  formerly  used  by  printers  for  inking 
the  type;  an  ink-ball.  Cf.  BALL  sb.l  13.  Also 
called  pump-ball,  pumping-ball. 

[1598:  cf.  PUMPING-BALL.J  1611  COTGR.,  Pompette  <fim- 
prtmeur,  a  Printers  Pumpet-ball ..  wherewith  he  beales,  or 
layes  Inke  on,  the  Formes.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n. 
*",  If.. they  did  not  sacrifice  the  Printers  pumpet-balls  [Fr. 
lespompettei]M  Moreb,  with  a  new  edge  set  upon  them  by 
text  letters.  1661  BLOUNT<7/<Mji»f»-.<ed.2),  Pumpet-bal.  1875 
X.MGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pomfct,  a  printer's  inking-ball. 

Pu-mp-ha  ndle,  !l>.     The  handle  by  which 
a  pump,  esp.  the  culinary  hand-  or  house-pump,  is 
worked;  also  transf.  (see  quot.  1794). 
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'  r.',794  W'  fy-™?  £*"•>*£**  (1801)  H.  Glow,  Pump  or 
n>  ll">i'iles,  the  long  projecting  timbers,  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  Carriages,  on  which  the  fool-board  u  placed. 
Ib,d.  I.  ,2,.  Ign  j;  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  252  The 
cjuantity  of  water  raised  by  each  stroke  of  the  pump-handl* 
is  just  as  much  as  fills  that  part  of  the  bore  in  which  the 
piston  works.  ,8ja  R  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  TVwrlxi, 
£  ,C,  asctL,5"''n8l"»  lM..arms  to  and  fro  like  a  pump- 
handle.  1883  (see  Pun*  so.'  5). 

b.  attrib.  Applied  to  movement  resembling  the 
working  of  the  handle  of  a  pump. 

18.0  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  ,08  1"he  pump-handle  shake  (of 
SSffi  ''.'he  fir?'  "h'ch  deMrves  notice.  1886  BESANT 

~v  kc  ''  1X' On.e  »fter  lhe  <xh«r  8"ve  him  "«  hand, 

which  Sam  accepted  with  a  pump-handle  movement. 

Hence  Pu  Tup-handle  v.  trans.  (colloq.\  to  shake 
m  greeting  (a  person's  hand,  or  a  person  by  the 
hand)  as  if  working  a  pump-handle;  to  move  (an 
arm,  etc.)  in  such  a  manner ;  also  intr. ;  Prrmp- 
handler,  a  hand-shake  of  this  nature. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  *,  W.  xxi,  Exchanged  the 
salute  for  a  most  hearty  old  English  pump-handler.  1858 
K.  t>.  buRTEES  Ask  Mamma  xxxii,  In  an  instant  the  four 
were. .pump-handling  each  other's  arms  as  if  they  were 
going  into  ecstasies.  i88k  RIDER  HAGGARD  A".  Solomon's 
aiinci 'xx,  He  and  Sir  Henry  were  pump-handling  away 
at  each  other. 

Pu'mping,  vbl.sb.  [f.  PUMP  v.  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PUMP  in  various  senses. 

\  Dry  pumping,  pumping  water  on  any  particular  part  for 
curative  purposes,  without  immersing  the  body.  Obs 
.  I598.HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  421  Notwithstanding  their  pump, 
ing  with  3  pumps,  heauing   out   water  with   buckets,  . 
the  shippe  was  halfe  full  of  water  ere  the  leake  could  be 
found  and  stopt.     i«3i  JORDEN  Nat.  Bathes  xviL  (1632) 
I3i?  i     ,    7**  t°f.  Bath  wate«l  «  either  general!  to  the 
whole  body,  as  m  bathing;  or  particular  to  some  one 
part,  as  in  bucketing  or  pumping.     1718  POPE  Dune.  n. 
154  And  oh  1  (he  cry  d)  what  street,  what  lane,  but  knows 
Uur  purging!,  pumpings,  blankettings,  and  blows?     1797 
Monthly  Mag.  III.  509   To  pour  water  on    those  who 
practised  what  we  term  medical  pumping.    1806  Gtiidi  to 
Watering  Places  i7  Pumping  in  the  King's  and  Queen' 
bath.  2rf.  each  hundred  strokes  ;  at  the  dry  pump,  Ait  each 
hundred  strokes.    1840  Orig.  Bath  Guide  39  An  apartment . 
for  douching  or  dry  pumping,  i.  e.  pumping  on  any  particular 
part  of  the  body.    1900  Daily  Nms  18  Jan.  3/2  The  harshe 
sound  of  the  pumping  of  the  Maxims,  Hotchkiss,  . .  am 
machine  guns  in  general.    Ibid.  27  July  8/5  Great  Damaee 
by  Brine  Pumping. 

b.  fig.  See  PUMP  v.  7. 

.  '«3S  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (,S6a1 91  Can  Patience  itselfe 
mdure  their  tedious  pumping  for  improper  phrases.     1678 
Quack  s  Academy  7  A  Previous  pumping,  by  apt  and  wary 
Questions.    1800  MALKIN  Gil  Sins  I.  xui.  r  5,  I  got  out  of 
her,  though  by  hard  pumping,  that  Don  Ambrosio's  castle 
was  but  a  short  league  from  Ponte  de  Mula.     1881  W  S 
GILBERT  Fomrljfs  Fairy  n    By  a  judicious  course  of 
pumping,  I  shall  find  out  exactly  how  I  m  situated. 
O.  concr.  pi.  Proceeds  of  pumping. 
1800  Hull  Advertiser  27  Sept.  2/1  For  sale  by  the  candle, 
..7  casks  olive  pumpings. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pumping-trough,  -well; 
esp.  in  reference  to  the  machinery  used  in  raising 
or  moving  water  in  mines,  water-works,  or  sewage- 
systems,  air  in  refrigerators,  etc.,  as  pumping- 
chamber,  -engine,  -plant,  -shaft,  -station. 

1739  LABEL\KSAort  Aec.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  47  It  may 
be  drained  dry  by  Pumping,  or  other  Engines.  1813 
Storting  Mag.  XLII.  213  The  plaintiff  was  pulled  out  of 
the  pumping-trough.  i»TfiC,'vit Eng.^Arch.  Jrnl.  1.280/2 
Being  deprived  of  the  pumping  well  and  drain  from  Wap. 
P'"g-  ,?«5  Daily  News  3I  July,  All  the  sewage.. has 
to  be  lifted,  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  four  pumping 


PUMPKIN. 

1.  The  large  fruit  of  a  cncurbitaceous  plant 
(Cucurbita  Ptpo},  egg-shaped  or  nearly  globular 
with  flattened  ends;  widely  cultivated  for  the 
Meshy  edible  layer  next  to  the  rind,  which  is  used  in 
cookery,  esp.  for  pics,  and  as  a  food  for  cattle ;  in 
U.  S.  applied  spec,  to  particular  varieties  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  squash. 

[1047  WARD  Simp.  CoUert*,  He  would  come  over  to  ui,  to 
helperecruile  our  pumpkin  bla»led  braines. )  1670 1).  Draron 
/)««-.  New  K»r*(i«45,  sTobKco,  Hemp,  Flax,  Pumpk 
Melons,  &c.  1706  PHILLIP.,  Pompion  or  Pumpkin,  a  sort 
of  f  ru.t  of  the  nature  of  Melons.'  ,,„  tr.  Pome?,  Ilist 
Drug,  I  ,55  Colton-Seeds.  made  life  those  of  Pumkins. 
1833.  L.  RITCMIK  Wand,  by  Loir,  63  A  single  pumpkin  could 
lurnisn  a  fortnight  s  pottage.  1851  CARLYLE  Mite.  Ess  ,  The 
/K  M-I.  I>7,  """  "'«?"  with  "***  "Ppetile  for  pumpkin. 

o.  I  he  plant  producing  this  fruit ;  a  trailing 
annual,  growing  often  to  a  great  length,  having 
heart-shaped  five-lobed  leaves,  and  flower*  of  a 
deep  yellow.  Also  called  pumpkin-vine. 

r!?!?mhJVE"f'£''  '",'"'*  *  •'V05  PUnted  »'<>>• -Pornpkins, 
Lucumbers,  Gourds  17*9  Dampier'i  Yoy.  III.  455  Great 
Pumh,n,M  fruit  .triated.  round,  but  slfmewha,  LttUh 
mixt  with  while  and  red,  but  within  yellow.  1*77  A  B 

.DWA.OS  Up  Nile  xvii.  463  A  wall  of  enclosure  ovV.grown 
with  wild  pumpkins. 

%-fig.  a.  Appliexl  contemptuously  to  the  body 
or  person ;  hence  '  a  stupid,  self-important  person ' 
(Funk's  Stand.  Diet.}.  Cf.  POJIPIOM  3. 

1830  GALT  /.aivrie  T.  n.  L  But  I  ain't  a  pumpkin,  the 


,  s  purpose      ere  are   our  pumpne 

stations.  1893  Ibia.  5  July  5/7  The  Wheatley  seam . .  access 
to  it  is  obtained  from  the  pumping  shaft  by  a  cage.  1906 
Westin.  Gaz.  19  Apr.  5/3  He  went  to  the  pumping-room . . 
to  ask  when  the  refrigerator  would  be  started. 

Pu-mping, ppl.  a.  [f.asprec.-r-lNo2.]  That 
pumps;  m  quot.  18 II, issuing  as  from  a  pump;  in 
1856,  resembling  the  working  of  a  pump. 

l8»  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  ix,  The  firemen  terrified 
are  slow  To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow.  1856  A.  R 
WALLACE  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  July  27,  A  female  Mias.  .utter- 
ing at  intervals  a  loud,  pumping  grunt. 


=  PUMPET-&I//;  also  called  by  Florio pump-tall. 
1598  FLORIO,  Tudice,  a  printers  inke  bals,  called  pumping 


-ay*  *  WB.«,  •  n  i.t«,  n  |M  in  :ia  IIIKC  uais,  cauea  pumping 
bals,  wherewith  they  beat  the  letters  in  the  forme  lying  vpon 
the  presse.  [1611  a  Printers  inke-balles  or  pump. Lilies.) 

So  f  Pn-mplng-nail,  a  nail  used  in  fastening  the 
leather  on  a  printer's  ink-ball,  or  'pumping-ball' 
to  the  stock. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exert.,  Printing  xi.  vi.  r>  21  For  Pelts 
or  Leather,  Ball-Nails  or  Pumping-Nails,  Wool  or  Hair 
the  Press-man  generally  eases  the  Master-Printer  of  the 
trouble  of  choosing.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armouty  m.  301/1 
Pumping  Nails,  with  round  Heads.  (Cf.  1888  JACOOI 
Printers  Vocab.  6  Ball  nails,  tacks  or  clouts  used  for  fasten- 
ingon  the  coverings  of  the  old  ink-balls.] 

Fumpion,  variant  of  POMPION,  pumpkin. 

Pumpkin  (potn-'kin).  Also  7-9  pompkin, 
8-9  pumkin,  9  (U. S.j  punkin.  [An  altered 
form  of  pumpion  (see  POMPION),  with  the  ending 
conformed  to  the  suffix  -KIX.  In  U.  S.  the  m  is 
often  further  assimilated  to  the  k,  the  word  being 
pronounced  (pr-rjkin),  and  sometimes  spelt /»»£/», 
esp.  in  comb.] 


fTt  ,-^3!,'  '  Wlsh  lo  rid  myself  of  this  pumpkin 

hot  V'  Itfll  S;-B«1?:"  Ntn  "•  \  ">  >«  Rome  know 
how  pumpkin  Claudius  died  [cf.  fwnphinification  below]. 

D.  U.  S.  slang.  A  person  or  matter  of  import- 
ance; esp.  in  phrase  some  pumpkins  (or  puntins). 

« 1848  RUXTON  Farms!  178  Afore  I  left  the  settlement. 
I  know  da  white  gal,  and  she  was  some  punkin*.  i8u 
BRISTED  Upper  Ten  Thousand,*  We  being  punkin,  we£ 
of  course  among  the  invited.  \Note\  A  slang  expression  of 
young  New  York  for  people  of  value  and  consequence.  1887 
Da,ly  Mm  jo  Mar.  3/1  briving. .  from  Piccadilly  to  Ham- 
mersmilh,  he  [H.  W.  Beecher]  quaintly  said:  'London  is 
some  pumkms,  I  tell  you  '—a  profound  Americanism,  which 
is  supposed  to  convey  a  wholly  unutterable  approbation  and 
surprise. 

3.  A  sea-cucumber.     (Eastern  U.  S.  local.') 

1897  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  iv.  102  Stripping  the 
sea-cucumbers  that  they  called  pumpkins. 

•4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  n* pumpkin-chip  (CHIP  rf.l 
2b), ground,  kind,-shell,  -vine;  pumpkin-coloured, 
-purple  adjs. ;  pumpkin  gourd -sense  I ;  pump- 
kin lantern,  a  lantern  made  of  the  rind  of  a 
pumpkin  hollowed  out  so  as  to  be  translucent ; 
pumpkin-pie,  a  pie  of  which  pumpkin  is  a  chief 
ingredient ;  in  U.  S.  considered  especially  appro- 
priate to  Thanksgiving  day;  pumpkin-pine,  a 
variety  of  the  White  Pine :  see  quot. 

i86« f .  W.  HiccmsoN  Army  Li/i(i8jo)  21  Preserves  made 
of  paapkb-chjpt  iST^'SusAxCooLiDGE'lKAa/AV./,,//,/ 
at  Sch.  12  She  saw  a  big,  'pumkin-coloured  house.  i8u 

Hortus    Attrhritt    tl       ttf    /*.,**.~X.'/..    />-.*-     n I 


~-  "-'  "'S»      Hu"  ------  —  ^~«.w«  »VUK.      BVHa 

Hortus  Anghcus  II.  tij  Cnatrbita  Pepo,  Pompion,  or 
Pumpkin  Gourd.  1799  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  22, 
The  large  lot..  is  to  have  oats  sown  on  the  potato  and 
"pumpkin  ground.  1745  POCOCKE  Deter.  EastTl.  I.  i3i  A 
dish  of  the  •pumkin  kind,  dressed  after  their  way.  184 


n     in,    resse     aer  ter  way.    184 
LOWELL.  Bighw  P.  Ser.  i.  v,  Something   more  than    a 
pumpkin-lantern  is  required  to  scare  manifest  and  irre- 
trievable   Destiny   out    of  her   path.      1817   J.    PALMER 
Jrnl.    TrtfO.   U.S.  (1818)   941   Two  dishes  ..  peculiar  to 
New  England,..  toast  dipped  in  cream  and  'pumpkin  pie. 
jSt4  W'!,I7T'EI!  /><""/*'«  '4  Ah  !  on  Thanksgiving  day.. 
What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  Pumpkin  pie  ?     1804 
Daily  News  29  Nov.  6/3  A  very  favourite  dish,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  America,  is  pumpkin  pie—  pro- 
nounced 'punkin'.    1809  KENDALL  Trm.  Ill  145  Ofthe 
white  pine  the  lumberers  distinguish  two  varieties,  one  of 
which  they  call  «punkin  pine.  .  .  The  name  punkin  (pompion) 
they  employ  on  account  of  Ihe  softness  and  fine  grain  of  lhe 
wood.     1898  C.  K.  PAUL  tr.  Huytmans  En  Rmtte  ii.  rt 
Clad  in  robes  of  gamboge,  .  .  gooseberry.red,  'pumpkin-purple 
and  wine  lees.     1837  HAWTHORNE  Tivict-told  T.  (1851)  I 
v.  81  Crop  it  [hair]  forthwith,  and  that  in  the  true  'pumpkin- 
shell  fashion.    1844  WMITTIER  Pumpkin  32  Telling  tales  of 
the  fairy  who  travelled  like  steam,  In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach 
with  two  rats  for  her  team  !    1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribal,  ix. 
(1872)  142  He  had  patches  upon  his  cranium  as  bald  as  a 
pumpkin  shell.     1840  J.  BurL  Farmers  Comf.  67  Weeds, 
potato  and  'pumpkin  vines,  and  other  vegetable  matters. 
Hence  (nonce-tods.}  Pn-mpklnUh  a.,  resembling 
ir  akin  to  a  pumpkin  ;  Pu  mpkinism,  ?  pompons 
behaviour  or  language  ;  Pnmpkliiltj,  the  nature 
or  quality  of  a   pumpkin  (after  divinity);   also 
Pnmpkinlfloation    [suggested    by   the   travesty 
ascribed  to  Seneca)  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Claudius  Caesar  under  the  title  of  '  apo- 
colocyntosis  ',  Gr.  a*o*o\oxwraxns  transformation 
nto  a  pumpkin,  f.  ncoXocivA/  pumpkin],  Puinp- 
klnlty  r-.,  Pn-mpklniz*  v.,  to  make  a  pumpkin 
of,  dyslogistic  terms  for  extravagant  or  absurdly 
ncritical  glorification. 

1856  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  \.  L  602  note,  Seneca  wrote 
a  satire  on  the  deification  of  Claudius  to  which  be  gave  the 
name  of  Apocolocyntosis  (or  'pumpkinification).  1904 
Spectator  15  Oct.  559  i  The  writer  ..  has  ..  given  us,  not 
an  apotheosis,  but  a  pumpkinification  of  the  Emperor 
William  II.  1899  Alhenmum  8  July  71/3  The  unhappy 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  has  gone  down  to  posterity  as 
mercilessly  '  "pumpkinified  '  by  Seneca.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  6 
Dec.  721/1  Thephrasei  whereby  the  'pumpkinirWr  construct* 
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PUMPKIN-HEAD. 


1594 


upon  me  the  moment  1  get  back.    186?  MERIVALE fie*. 
Emp.  V.  1.  601  The  senate  decreed  bis  divinity,  Seneca 


t~mp.    ..  ••  —    - 
translated  it  into  *pumpkimty. 

Pumpkin-head.  MS.  eoUoq.  a.  A  head 
having  the  hair  cut  short  all  round  :  see  quot.  1781. 
b.  A  big  head  like  a  pumpkin,  c.  A  person  having 
a  pumpkin-head  (cf.  Round-head),  d.  A  man 
with  a  head  compared  to  a  pumpkin,  a  stupid 
fellow,  a  dolt, 

1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  195  Newhaven  is  cele- 
brated for  having  given  the  name  of  pumkm-head  to  all  the 
New-Englanders.  1 1  originated  from  the  Blue  Laws,  which 
enjoin  every  male  to  have  his  hair  cut  round  by  a  cap. 
When  caps  were  not  to  be  had,  they  substituted  the  hard 
shell  of  a  pumkin,  which  being  put  on  the  head,  .the  hair  is 
cut  by  the  shell  all  round  the  head.  189*  ZANCWILL  Childr. 
Ghetto  I.  iii.  70  Children,  .with  great  pumpkin  heads. 

Hence  Pu'mpkin-heasded  a.,  having  a  head 
compared  to  a  pumpkin,  stupid. 


stupid,  punkin-headed,  consaited  blockheads  ! 

Pumpkinification,  etc. :  see  PUMPKIN. 

Pu-inpkin-seed.  a.  The  flattish  oval  seed  of 
the  pumpkin,  b.  A  fresh-water  fish  of  North 
America,  Lepomis  gibbosus,  the  sun-fish,  pond- 
perch,  o.  Applied  locally  in  U.  S.  to  a  yacht-built 
sailing-boat,  and  to  a  row-boat  having  the  shape  of 
a  pumpkin  seed. 

1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  243  Maize.. is  planted 
in  hillocks  three  feet  apart,  five  kernels  and  two  pumkin- 
seeds  in  a  hillock.  1857  GRAY  First  Lessons  Bot.  (1866)  8 
In  the  pumpkin-seed,,  .it  is  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Pumpkin-Seed,.. 
common  in  fresh-water  ponds  and  lakes.  They  are  so  called 
from  their  form.  In  the  river  St.  Lawrence  I  have  seen  them 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.  1863  LOWELL  Biglow  P. 
Poems  1890  II.  243  The  bream,  Whose  on'y  business  is  to 
head  up-stream,  (We  call  'em  punkin-seed).  1888  GOODE 
A  mer.  Fishes  64  The  '  Pumpkin  seed '  and  the  perch  are 
the  first  trophies  of  the  boy  angler. 

Pumple,  obs.  and  dial,  variant  of  PIMPLE. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Sura.  xxx.  (1539)  51  Except  they  haue 
many  small  pumples  and  springes  about  the  rotes.  1601 
SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  ii.  xlv.  (1631)  252  Like  a  pumple 
the  childes  age  of  a  sore.  1798  Anti-Jacobin,  New  Mo- 
rality 296  Flaming  cheek  and  pumple  nose. 

Pumplemousse,  -mus,  -nose,  var.  POMPEL- 

5I003E  Obs. 

Pu-mplesa,  a.    [See  -LESS.]    Without  a  pump. 

1899  Daily  News  9  Nov.  8/1  The  majority  depend  upon 
pumpless  wells. 

Pu'mpman.  Also  pumpsman.  A  man  who 
works  a  pump  ;  spec,  one  who  attends  to  the 
pumps  in  a  coal  or  other  mine. 

1776  G.  SEMPLE Building in  Water a,*tT\&.\.  subterraneous 
Water.. never  failed.. to  contribute  greatly  to  the  increase 
of  the  Pump-mens  Labour.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  22  May  8/2 
The  Pennsylvania  coal  strikers  threaten  to  call  out  the 
engineers  and  pump-men,  which  would  result  in  the  flood- 
ing of  the  mines.  I9oa  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  191/1  [He] 
speculates  on  which  of  his  two  pumpsmen  will  prove  the 
weaker. 

Pu'mp-rod.  A  rod  (Ron  si.  9  a)  connecting 
the  piston  or  plunger  of  a  pump  with  the  motive 
power;  in  mines  a  heavy  iron  or  wooden  beam 
or  system  of  beams. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  178  A  pull  at  both 
ends  of  the  beam,  at  the  one  end  by  the  weight  of  the  pump- 
rod.  1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  101/1 
The  beam  and  pump-rods,  sometimes  weighing  many  tons. 
1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  192  The  whole 
column  of  pumps  in  a  shaft  is  worked  by  a  single  pump-rod. 
Pu'nip-room.  A  room  or  building  where  a 
pump  is  worked;  spec,  a  place  at  a  spa  where 
the  medicinal  water  is  dispensed  for  drinking,  etc. 
The  latter  use  arose  at  the  King's  Bath  in  Bath  (England) 
where  early  in  the  i8th  c.  a  building  was  erected  for  the 
shelter  of  the  users  (drinkers  and  bathers)  of  the  water, 
which  was  supplied  from  the  cisterns  by  pumping;  the 
buildings  were  in  course  of  time  elaborated,  features  of  the 
Kursaal  being  added  i  the  name  has  been  adopted  and 
applied  to  buildings  serving  the  same  purpose  at  other  spas. 
[1707  W.  OLIVER  Pract.  Diss.  Bath-Waters  v.  (1719)  63 
i'he  Inconveniencies  [at  Bath].. are  much  less,  since  the 
erecting  a  new  Pump,  and  a  convenient  warm  and  dry 
Gallery  to  walk  in.]  1741-9  J.  WOOD  Descr.  Bath  (1765)  I. 
u.  xi.  222  As  the  Passage  on  that  Side  the  Bath  was  no 
more  than  nine  Feet  broad,  the  Corporation  resolved  [c  1704] 
to  place  the  Pump  Room  over  it  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  26  Apr.  i,  Ihe  pump-room  which  is  crowded  like  a 
Welsh  fair.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  68/2  (Bath)  At 
the  King's  bath  is  a  handsome  pump-room,  where  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  go  in  a  morning  to  drink  the  waters. 
1828  Orig.  Bath  Guide  26  The  Great  Pump-room  is  60  feet 
long.  . .  In  the  centre  of  the  south-side  is  the  pump.  1838 
Murray's  Handlik.  N.  Germ.  407/2  Dr.  Struve's  establish- 
ment [at  Dresden]  . .  consists  of  baths  and  a  pump-room. 
c  1900  Guide  Buxton  12  The  chalybeate  water  is  also 
obtained  at  the  Pump  Room.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
Pump  Room  is  the  Public  Pump,  which  is  supplied  from  the 
same  spring. 

Pu-mp-tree.  A  length  of  tree-trunk  used  as 
the  body  or  stock  of  a  hand-pump,  or  as  a  water- 
pipe  ;  the  stock,  barrel,  or  cylinder  of  a  pump. 


above  the  Earth,  or  Top  of  the  Well.  1819  R.  STUART  Anecd. 
Steam  Engines  1. 306  Employed . .  for  boring  the  wooden  pipes 
or  pumptrees,  used  to  convey  water.  1841  Civil Eng.  t;  A  rch. 
Jrnl.\ .  352/2  In  Cornwall  the  cast  iron  pump-trees  exposed 
to  the  action  of  mine  water  were  very  speedily  destroyed. 

Pu'mp-water.  Water  obtained  from  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  by  means  of  a  pump,  as 
distinguished  from  rain-water,  spring-ivaier ,  etc. 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exf.ffat.Philos.il.  iv.  115  Very  many 
Pump-waters  will  not  bear  Soap,  as  Rain-waters.. will  do. 
1769  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  142  Some  I  put  into  very 
hard  pump-water.  1836-41  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  169  The 
coldest  pump-water  that  can  be  procured. 

Pu'mp-well.  a.  A  casing  or  compartment 
in  a  ship  in  which  the  pumps  work  ;  the  '  well '  of 
a  ship.  b.  A  well  having  a  pump  combined  with 
it ;  a  receptacle  in  which  water  is  collected  to  be 
removed  by  pumping. 

a.  [i6»6  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.Seamen  u  The  Pumpe, 
the  pumpes-well.]    1769   FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789), 
Archifompe,  the  pump-well.    1799  Hull  Advertiser  28  Dec. 
3/3  The  unhappy  man  was  found  suspended  in  the  pump- 
well  of  the  ship. 

b.  1811  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Huso.  Scot.  I.  358  If  a  run- 
ning  stream  cannot  be  obtained . .  a  pump;well . .  may  supply 
its  place.    1814  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  viii,  A  nose  like  the 
handle  of  a  pumpwell     1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  on  Prec. 
Metals  of  U.S.  652  The  rest. .is.  .collected  by  pipes  into 
the  pump-well,  whence  it  is  pumped  up  back  to  the  supply 
tanks,  near  the  pans.    1883  R.  L.  &  F  ;  STEVENSON  Dyna- 
miter xiii.  197  A  pump-well  that  ran  poison. 

Pumy,  pumyce,  etc. :  see  PUMICE,  -STONE. 

Pun  (p»n),  s/>.1  Also  7-8  punn.  [Appears 
first,  with  its  cognate  PUN  v.1,  soon  after  1660.  Of 
unascertained  origin  :  see  Note  below.] 

The  use  of  a  word  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
two  or  more  meanings  or  different  associations,  or 
the  use  of  two  or  more  words  of  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  sound  with  different  meanings,  so  as  to 
produce  a  humorous  effect ;  a  play  on  words. 

i66a  DRYDEN  Wild  Call,  l.i,  A  bare  Clinch  will  serve  the 
turn;  a  Carwichet,  a  Quarterquibble,  or  a  Punn.  1670 
EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  37  Wits  both  ancient  and  modern 
..that  never .. received  their  improvements  by  employing 
their  time  in  puns  and  quibbles.  1673  S'too  him  Bayes  92 
If  this  . .  be  no  quibble,  but  a  pun.  1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref. 
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here  define  it  to  bea  Conceit  arising  from'the  use  of  two  Words 
that  agree  in  the  Sound,  but  differ  in  the  Sense.  1717  POPE, 
etc.  Art  Sinking*.  97  The  Paronomasia  or  Pun,  where  a 
word,  like  the  tongue  of  a  jackdaw,  speaks  twice  as  much 
by  being  split.  1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof  176  Debauch'd 
from  sense,  let  doubtful  meanings  run  The  vague  conun- 
drum and  the  prurient  pun.  1830  D'!SRAELI  Chas.  I,  III. 
->.  74  Laud.. turned  out  Archy,  the  King's  fool,  for  a  pun 
viz.  for  saying  as  grace  '  Great  praise  be  to  God,  and  little 
Laud  to  the  devil ',  or  words  to  that  effect].  1870  L'ESTRANGF. 
Miss  Mitford  I.  v.  157  Even  Shakespeare's  magic  is  not 
proof  against  the  artillery  of  puns. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as, pun-hater,  -trap; pun- 
abhorring,  -admiring,  -proof,  -provoking  adjs. 

1711-*  AMHERST  Term  Fit.  No.  39.  204  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  punning  monarch  produced  a  race  of  punning  and 
pun-admiring  liege  subjects.  1741  SHENSTONE  School- 
mistress xi,  The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme.  1830 
G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Rent.  Freshman  (1872)  448  The 
intolerant  pun-hater.  1839  MORIARTY  Husband  Hunter 
I II.  202  [He]  frequently  laid  pun-traps  and  quibble-springes 
of  which  he  took  advantage.  1884  W.  E.  HENLEY  in  Ward 
Eng.  Poets  III.  230  A  good  and  cheerful  talker,  whose  piety 
was  not  always  pun-proof. 

Hence  (nonce-words)  Pu'nless  a.,  void  of  puns  ; 
Pu'nlet,  a  little  pun ;  Pu-nnage,  punning ; 
Fvrnnic,  Pu'nnical  adjs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by  puns ;  Pmmigram  [after  epi- 
gram], a  punning  saying  or  mot ;  Panno-logy,  the 
subject  or  study  of  puns. 

1716  SWIFT  (folio  broadsheet),  God's  Revenge  against 
Punning... [Signed]  'the  'Punless  and  Penyless  J.  Baker, 
Knight  .  1864  Realm  6  Apr.  8  Let  our  ingenious  drama- 
tists try  their  hands  at  a  punless  burlesque  with  some  real 
fun  and  interest  in  it  1819  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Retn.  (1836) 
II.  287  The  *punlet,  or  pun-maggot,  or  pun  intentional, 
a  1849  POE  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  564  Such  chapters 
of  *punnage  as  Hood  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  committing 
to  paper.  1713  BIRCH  Guard.  No.  36  heading.  What 
Rebuses  exalt  the  *Punnic  fame !  17*1  AMHERST  Terrse 
Fit.  xxxix.  (1754)  204  Punning  is  not  intirely  banish'd  from 
the  pulpit. . .  Some  persons  have  alledged . .  that  this  pun-ick 
art  is  of  divine  institution.  1780  R.  GRAVES  Euphrosyne 
II.  150  *Punnical.  1835  Tait's  Mag.  II.  420  Much  that  is 
merry  and  wise,  punnical  and  entertaining.  1888  HUXLEY  in 
Life  (1900)  II.  xiii.  211  You.  .have already  made  all  possible 
epigrams  and  "punnigrams  on  the  topic,  a  1744  POPE 
(Jod.),  He  might  have  been  better  instructed  in  the  Greek 
*punnology.  1826  Examiner  179/2  The  extreme  antiquity 
of  some  of  the  described  incidents  and  punnology. 

[Note.  Pun  was  prob.  one  of  the  clipped  words,  such  as 
cit,  tnob,  nob,  snob,  which  came  into  fashionable  slang  at  or 
after  the  Restoration.  Longer  equivalents,  found  (11676, 
were  PUNNET  and  PUNDIGRION  ;  the  former  app.  a  dim. 
of  fun.  It  has  been  suggested  that  fun  might  originally 
be  an  abbreviation  of  It.  piintiglio,  small  or  fine  point, 
formerly  also  a  cavil  or  quibble  ('  cavillazione,  sottigliezza 
nel  ragionare,  o  nel  disputare  ',  Vocab.  Delia  Criiscal,  a  pun 
being  akin  to  a  quibble;  and  that  pundigrion  might  perh.  be 
a  perversion,  illiterate  or  humorous,  of  fnntiglio.  This 
appears  not  impossible,  but  nothing  has  been  found  in  the 


PUNAISE. 

early  history  of/««,  or  in  the  English  uses  tf  punctilio,  to 
confirm  the  conjecture.] 
Fun,  sb:-    Also  8  punn.     [Related  to  PUN  v.2] 

1.  A  layer  orbed  of  clay  to  prevent  leakage.  Wis. 

1795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hut.  Inland  Navig.  365  A  bed  (techni- 
cally a  punn)  of  clay,  to  prevent  the  water  weeping  through 
the  arches. 

2.  A  punner,  a  pounder,  a  rammer,  local. 

1905  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE  Let.  15  Sept.  (MS.),  Pitn,  a 
sort  of  great  pestle  for  beating  mortar. 
Fun  (p»n),  v.1    [Goes  with  PON  so.1'] 

1.  intr.  To  make  puns ;  to  play  on  words. 

1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  33  Whether  or  no  punning, 
quibling,  and  that  which  they  call  joquing,  and  such  other 
delicacies  of  wit.  .might  not  be  very  conveniently  omitted? 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Pun,  to  quibble  or  play  with  words. 
1737  SWIFT  Gods  Rev.  agst.  Punning  Wks.  1755  III.  I.  171 
One  Samuel  an  Irishman,  for  his  forward  attempt  to  pun, 
was  stunted  in  his  stature.  1729  in  Pope  Dune.  I.  63 
note,  A  great  Critick  formerly  ..  declared  He  that  would 
pun  would  pick  a  Pocket.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit. 
xxiii.  (1819)  202  Edgar  in  Lear,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
gipsy  incantations,  puns  on  the  old  word  jnair,  a  hag.  1829 
LYTTON  Devereuxi.  iii,  I  punned  and  jested. 

fig.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  ft  Bottle  11.  ii,  Here,  here, 
master ;  how  it  [wine]  puns  and  quibbles  in  the  glass  ! 

2.  trans.  To  bring  or  drive  by  punning. 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  6r  p  2  The  Sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  .are  full  of  them  [puns].  I'he  Sinner  was  punned 
into  Repentance.  1888  CRAWFORD  With  Immortals  II.  xii. 
131  To  be  punned  to  death,  sir,  would  be  equally  horrible. 

Fun,  v.2     [Early  and  dial.  var.  of  POUND  z;.1] 

1.  trans.  =  POUND  v.1  in  various  senses. 
1559-1903  [see  POUND  ».'  i  /3,  2  /3). 

2.  spec,  (in  technical  vise).     To  consolidate  by 
pounding  or  ramming  down  (as  earth  or  rubble, 
in  setting  poles,  etc.,   or  making  a  roadway) ; 
=  PODND  Z".1  6. 

1838  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  8  The  materials  shall 
be.  .well  punned,  rammed  and  beaten  down.  1876  PREECE 
&  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  106  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  good  sound  punning.  The  earth,  as  it  is  thrown 
in,  should  be  thoroughly  well  punned  at  every  stage.  1879 
CasseWs  Techn.  Educ.  n.  95  The  material  used  for  the 
puddle.. should  be  carefully  punned  in  thin  layers  so  as  to 
secure  that  no  vacuities  are  left  in  any  part. 

b.  To  work  tip  to  a  proper  consistency  with  a 
pnnner. 

i8«5  W.  PARSONS  in  Fowler  Corr.  (priv.  printed  1007) 
534  Barrow  lime  mortar  and  washed  sand  made  through  a 


Hence  Pu  nning  vtl.  so. ;  also  in  comb,  pvrn- 
ning-block,  a  mechanical  rammer. 

1838  SIMMS  PuHic  Whs.  Gt.  Brit.  33  The  operation  of 
punning  or  packing  performed,  until  the  brickwork  is 
complete.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  190 
No  matter  how  well  the  punning  and  ramming  may  be  done 
after  the  pole  is  planted, ..a  considerable  time  will  always 
elapse  before  the  earth  settles  back  to  its  former  condition. 

II  Puna  (pw'na).    [Peruvian,  in  sense  I.] 

1.  A  high  bleak  plateau  in  the  Peruvian  Andes ; 
spec,  the  table-land  lying  between  the  two  great 
chains  of  the  Cordilleras  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  10,500  feet. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vm.  i.  (1614)  721  There  are  other 
Deserts  in  Peru,  called  Punas,  where  the  Ayre  cutteth  off 
mans  life  without  feeling.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson"s 
Voy.  93  Vicvnnas,.. breeding. .in  cold  and  desert-Places, 
which  they  call  Punas.  1860  GOSSE  Romance  Nat.  Hist. 
50  It  snuffs  the  thin  air. .in  those  loftier  ridges  which  the 
Peruvians  term^w«oj,  where  the  elements  appear  to  have 
concentrated  all  their  sternness.  1885  J.  BALL  in  Jrnl. 
Linn.  Soc.  XXII.  6,  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  lower  limit 
of  the  Alpine  zone  on  the  puna  at  about  12,000  feet. 

2.  Difficulty  of  breathing   arising  from  a  too 
rarefied  atmosphere ;  mountain  sickness. 

1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Puna,  a  sickness  common  in 
the  elevated  districts  of  S.  America.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat. 
xv.  (1873)  322  The  short  breathing  from  the  rarified  atmo- 
sphere is  called  by  the  Chilenos  'puna'.  1903  Longm. 
Mag.  July  218  Josf.  .was  suffering  from  puna. 

3.  Comb.  Fu'na-'wi'nd,  a  cold  dry  wind  which 
blows  from  the  Cordilleras  across  the  Puna. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Puna,  Punahlite,  var.  POON,  POONAHLITE. 

Punai'SC,  pune'se.  Obs.  exc.  as  Fr.  Forms  : 
a.  6-  punaise  (pi«n<?'-z)  ;  also  6  punayse,  6-8 
punese  (pi«m-z),  7-8  puneze,  punice,  8 
punaize.  /3.  6-8  punie,  7  puny,  -ee  (pi»-ni). 
[a.  F.  punaise  (pw'nfz)  a  bed-bug,  prop.  fem.  of 
the  adj.  punais  stinking,  fetid.  The  form  punee, 
punie  arose  as  a  false  singular  of  punese :  cf. 
cherry,  Chinee.']  A  bed-bug.  Also,  with  defining 
words,  applied  to  other  noxious  insects. 

a.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iii.  (r57o)  Bvj/2  Make  thee 
readye. .  For  lise,  for  fleas,  punaises,  mise  and  rattes.  1569 
'.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Yan.  Aries  138  Gnates,  puneses, 

,ies.     1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  Ix.  402  The  leaues..driueth 


They  sleep  so  soundly  that  Puneses  cannot  wake  'em.  1678 
BUTLER  Hud.  m.  i.  437  His  Flea,  his  Morpion,  and 
Punese,  H'  had  gotten  for  his  proper  ease.  1711  COOKE 


it  abundance  of  vermicles  and  punaises. 


PUNATOO. 

ft.  1508  KUOHIO,  CVw/iii,  a  kinde  of  vermin  in  Italie  that., 
biteth  !,ore,  called  puniesor  wall-lise.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  xxix.  iv,  Punies  or  wall  lice,  the  most  ill-favored  and 
fillhie  vermmc  of  all  other,  and  which  we  loth  and  abhorre 
at  the  verie  naming  of  them.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in 
ftftfn  clxvi,  Called  a  wall-louse  or  puny  in  English.  1681 
GREW  Miisxum  l.  vu.  ii.  171  The  Great  Winged  Punee. 
Cimex  sylv tstris  alatus  major,  1785  BRADLEY  /a///.  Diet. 
s.y.  Raskerry  bush,  The  Strawberry- Bushes  are  infested 
with  Field-Punies. 

llPunatoo  (p»nat«').  [Cingalese.]  The  pre- 
served pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  palmyra  palm,  used 
as  food.  1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

Punay,  variant  of  PUNYE  Obs. 

t  Punce,  obs.  var.  POUNCE  s6.1  4. 

1660  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Brytel,  a  Punce  to  engrave 
with. 

Punoe,  dial.  var.  POONCE  sl>.1  and  ».! ;  obs.  f. 
PUNCH  sl>.1  t  c ;  var.  PUNSE  06s.,  var.  PULSK  st.1 

Punch  (p»nj),  jiM  Also  5-6  punche,  6 
ponohe.  [app.  a  collateral  form  of  POUNCK  s6.1, 
used  in  certain  senses,  chiefly  related  to  uses  of 
PUNCH  v.1 ;  or  shortened  from  PUNCHEON  l,  with 
which  it  is  synonymous  in  nearly  every  sense.] 

fl.  A  dagger;  =  PUNCHEON  l  i.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1460  Play  Sacram.  474  (Stage  direction,  Here  shalle  y« 
iiij  lewys  pryk  y*f  daggeris  in  iiij  quarters  yui  sayng). . 
Wt  thys  punche  Ishatlehym  pryke. 

2.  An  instrument  or  tool  for  pricking,  piercing, 
perforating,  or  making  a  hole  in  anything;  esp. 
for  making  holes  or  cutting  out  pieces  of  a  parti- 
cular shape;  also  for  enlarging  a  hole  already 
made,  driving  a  bolt,  etc.  out  of  a  hole  (starling 
punch),  or  forcing  a  nail  beneath  the  surface  after 
it  has  been  driven  (driving punch}.  The  name  is 
also  extended  from  the  simple  instrument  to  an 
appliance  or  machine  of  which  it  forms  the  essential 
part. 

A  punch  may  be  actuated  by  percussion  or  by  pressure ; 
and,  according  to  its  purpose,  the  working  end  may  DC  sharp, 
pointed,  blunt,  or  hollow  with  a  cutting  edge ;  a  punch  for 
cutting  out  pieces  of  a  particular  shape  may  also  impress  a 
design  upon  these,  and  thus  combine  senses  2  and  3. 

1505  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  loo,  j.  hamer  de  ferro;  j. 
punche.  1523  FITZHRRB.  Husb.  §  139  Tograffe  bytwenethe 
barke  and  the  tree,  .thou  must  haue  made  redy  a  ponche  of 
harde  wode  with  a  stoppe  and  a  tenaunt  on  the  one  syde. 


or  Punche  were  diuysed  Dy  Theodor  a  Samian.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  189/1  A  Punche,  pHiutorium,  pHgiv.  1703  MOXOM 
Mech.  Exerc.  6  Drills  are  used  for  the  making  such  Holes 
as  Punches  will  not  conveniently  serve  for.  //'/.•/.  n  You 
must  then  make  a  Steel  Punch  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
hole  you  are  to  strike, .  .place  the  point  of  the  Punch  where 
the  hole  must  be,  and  with  the  Hand -hammer,  .punch  the 
hole.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manitf.  Metal  I.  214  The  punch 
used  in  cutting  nails  consists  of  a  cube  of  steel.  1833  Ibid. 
II.  340  Far  from  becoming  brittle,  it  will  yield  to  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  and  to  the  punch,  which  is  used  to 
enlarge  the  holes.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  660  In  each 
of  these  apertures,  there  is  a  punch  for  the  purpose  of 
piercing  the  cards,  slips  or  pasteboards  with  holes.  1865 
H.  PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  27  Taking  care  to  cut 
by  a  circular  punch  of  an  inch  diameter,  a  hole  in  each  bill. 
1886  J.  M.  CAULFULO  Seamanship  Notes  8,  2  Punches, 
i  Starting,  i  Driving. 

b.  Often  with  a  prefixed  defining  word  indicating  (a)  the 
user  oiusK,asconductorsp.,coopers  p.,  hand  p., pinking  p.,    ( 
pipe-slotting  p. ;  or  (b)  the  substance  punched  or  the  nature    j 
of  the  hole  or  impression  made,  as  BELT  p.,  buttonhole  p,    i 
eyelet  p.,  leather  p.,  nail  p.,  paper  p.,  rail  p.,  sheet-metal  p., 
ttikct-p.,  ttiad-p.,  wadding-p.    (But  any  of  these,  or  of  the 
following,  may,  when  its  kind  is  known  from  the  context, 
be  called  simply '  punch '.)    Also  bell-punch,  a  conductor's 
or  ticket  punch  having  a  signal-bell  which  announces  the    . 
punching  of  a  ticket ;  centre  or  centering.?. :  see  CENTRE    I 
*/'.  iq ;  cold-p.,  a  punch  used  for  perforating  cold  metal ; 
duplex  p.,  (a)  a  punch  having  a  counter  die  on  the  opposite 
jaw  ;  (b)  one  whose  force  is  derived  from  the  rolling  action 
of  two  levers  on  a  common  fulcrum  i  gang  p.,  a  number  of 
punches  arranged  in  a  single  stock  ;  hoflow  p.,  a  hollow 
circular  chisel-edged  punch  used  for  cutting  smooth  holes 
in  yielding  material ;  rasp  p. :  see  RASP  j/>.'  5 !  ratchet  p.. 
a  screw  punching  machine  operated  by  a  lever,  pawl,  and 
ratchet-wheel ;  sheriff's  p.,  an  instrument  formerly  used  by 
sheriffs  in  some  ancient  cities  and  boroughs  for  punching  a 
mark  on  a  freeman's  copy  or  certificate  of  freedom  at  the 
time  when  he  recorded  his  vote;  spring  p.,  a  punch  which 
is  drawn  back  after  each  stroke  by  means  of  a  spring. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  22  Smiths  call  all  Punches  they 
use  upon  cold  Iron,  Cold-Punches.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  The  hollow  punch  is  employed  to  make  holes  for 
rivets  in  leather.. and  on  other  occasions  where  a  smooth, 
round  hole  is  to  be  cut  out  of  a  yielding  material.  1891 
UREKNER  Bretch- Loader  50  Deeply-cut  furrows  and  mean- 
ingless scratches,  put  on  by  the  dozen  with  a  shading. punch. 
1900  Westm.  Gaz.  18  May  5/2  Upon  entering  the  flesh  the 
front  of  the  bullet  acts  like  a  wadding-punch. 

o.  Surgery.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
extracting  the  stumps  of  teeth.  (Also,  in  8  punoe.) 
1741  Ediii.  Med.  Ess.  V.  i.  461  The  Punce  has  much 
better  Effect  in  pushing  from  within  outwards  than  in  the 
common  Way  it  i-i  employ'd  to  thrust  the  Roots  of  Teeth 
from  without  inwards.  1841  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Punch, 
a  surgical  instrument,  used  for  extracting  the  stumps  of  teeth. 
1897  Syil.  Soc.  Lex^  Punch,,  .name  for  a  now  obsolete  form 
of  dental  elevator. 

3.  A  tool  or  machine  for  impressing  a  design  or 
stamping  a  die  upon  or  into  some  material ;  in 
Coining  and  fiie-sinkins,  a  hardened  steel  cameo 
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for  forming  a  die ;  in  Type-founding,  a  steel  die  \ 
having  a  letter  cut  in  relief  on  its  face,  for  making 
the  intaglio  impression  in  the  copper  matrix  from 
which  types  are  cast ;  in  Plastic  Art,  a  rod,  handle,   j 
or  wheel-rim  having  a  figure  or  pattern  upon  it  in 
relief  for  impressing  a  design  on  clay  or  any 
plastic  material. 

1618  in  H.  Walpole  Vertue't  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  81 
Pattemes  for  the  punches  and  stampes  for  his  majesties  coyne 
in  the  mynt.  1638  in  Don:. St.  Papers  CCCLXXI  I.  Nos.  13 
&  14  Cutting  the  Punches  and  Matrices  belonginge  to  the 
Castmge  of  one  sorte  of  letters.  1683  PETTUS  f'teta  Min.  i. 
(1686)97  Number  and  Mark  every  piece .  .with  a  small  iron  or 
slcel  Punch.  1688  R.  HOIMK  Armoury  IIL  xxi.  (Koxb.)j«4/i 
He  [Punchard]  beareth  vert,  a  Punch,  or  Letter  Punch,  ; 
Argent. .  .These  are  steele  on  the  end  whereof  the  letters  are  j 
cut  so  that  they  are  punched  into  the  Matrice.  i8*a  BEWICK 
Mem.  59  Crests  on  silver  and  seals  of  various  kinds,  for  ! 
which  I  made  all  the  new  steel  punches  and  letters.  1853 
HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Matt.  IIL  (1876)  27  The  idea  of 
making  the  punch  itself  the  vehicle  of  an  ornamental  design, 
as  well  as  the  die,  marks  another  epoch  in  the  art  [of 
coinage].  1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  If.  436/1  [In  printing 
music]  zinc  has  been  of  late  used  tnsteau  of  pewter :  the 
punches  make  a  clearer  impression.  1899  Labour  Commis- 
sion Gloss.  No.  3  Punch,  the  top  half  of  the  prints  in  which 
bolsters  [of  knives]  are  made.  1004  Athenxum  21  May 
656/2  A  passage  from  the  42-line  (Mazarin)  Bible  is  closely 
imitated  by  types  cast  in  leaden  matrices  produced  by 
punches  of  hardened  lead,  obtained . .  from  wooden  punches. 

4.  A  mason's  chipping  tool ;  -  PUNCHEON  lab. 
?  U.  S.  1875  in  K SIGH r  Diet.  Meek. 

5.  a.  A  post  supporting  the  roof  in  a  coal-mine : 
cf.  punch-prop  in   7.    b.    See  quot.    1875.     Cf. 
PUNCHEON!  4. 

1469  And.  Deed  B.  3217  (P.R.O.)  Cum  idem  Willelmus 
..dederit  eisdem..omnia  jignasua  boscum  et  subboscum.. 
pro  /««£//<•*  et  proppes  faciendis.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
1833/1  Punch  5  Carpentry.  Studding  used  to  support  a  roof. 

8.  Hydraulic  Engin.  A  lengthening  block  or 
extension  piece  placed  on  a  pile  that  has  been 
driven  too  low  to  be  reached  by  the  ram ;  a  dolly. 

Evidently  derived  from  the  driving-punch  in  sense  2. 

1875  >n  ANIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  punch  cutter,  -holder, 
•projector,  -receiver ;  punch-struck  adj. ;  punch- 
mark,  a  mark  punched  on  metal,  a  coin,  etc. ; 
punch-plate,  punch-prop,  t  punch-rod :  see 
qnots. 

1789  (title}  A.  Specimen  of  Printing  Types... By  William 
Colman,  Regulator,  And  Richard  Austin,  'Punch-Cutter. 
1818  Gent/.  Mag.  LXXXV1II.  n.  595/1  Types. .can  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  punch-cutlers  and  letter-founders.  1896 
T.  L.  DE  VINNE  A/exon's  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  403  The 
leading  punch-cutter  of  his  time.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  660 
This  plate  ^vshown  also  in  section,  is  called  the  "punch-holder. 
i8s3  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Man.  ii.  (1876)  iSThe  back  has 
a  *punch  mark  in  four  rough  compartments.  1879  H. 
PHILLIPS  Ifotes  Coins  i  The  earliest  of  all  known  coins 
exhibit  on  the  reverse  only  a  shapeless  punch-mark.  1888 
HASLUCK  Model  Engiit.  Handybh.  (1900)  90  A  hole  drilled 
through  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  scratches  and 
through  centre  punch-mark  on  opposite  side,  will  be  both  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of,  and  exactly  diametrically  across 
the  piston-rod.  1834-6  BARLOW  in  hncycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VIII,  334/2  This  "punch  plate ..  prepared  for  making  a  single 
row  of  holes,  has  a  number  of  holes  drilled  in  it  in  one  line, 
at  such  distances  apart  as  are  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  executed.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  660  These  wires  are 
called  the  'punch-projectors.  «8j«  GREENWELL  Coal-trade 
Terttts  Worthutttb.  A>  DttrA.  40  *Punch-prop,  a  short  prop, 
set  upon  a  crowntree  or  balk,  where  it  does  not  support  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  on  account  of  the  place  having  fallen 
before  the  timber  was  set.  Also,  a  short  prop,  about  14  or 
15  inches  long,  placed  bya  hewer  under  his  sump_or  back- 
end,  when  he  is  under  apprehension  of  its  dropping  down 
before  he  has  got  it  kirved  sufficiently  far.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  ill.  88/2  'Punch-rod,  is  [a]  With  or  Wreathen 
stick  turned  about  the  Head  of  a  fire  punch,  to  hold  it  on 
to  the  hot  Iron.  1900  H.  HunCent.  Typogr.Ox/.ni  Each 
of  these  sets  consists  of  24  'punch-struck  matrices  for  Greek 
Alphabets,  of  which  I  have  only  cast ..  example  types  of  the 
alphas  and  omegas. 

Punch,  (ponj ),  sb?  [(.  PUNCH  ».i]  An  act  of 
punching;  a  straight  or  thrusting  blow,  in  mod. 
usage  generally  one  delivered  with  the  fist ;  also 
(obs.  or  dial.)  a  kick  ;  cf.  POUNCE  j«.l  7. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tang.,  Horion,  a  blow,  as  jt 
te  bailleray  vn  tel  horion  fue,  «rc.  I  will  giue  thee  such 
a  punch,  that,  &c.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav. 
l  75  No  sooner  had  he  let  go  his  Foot,  but  he  gave 
him  a  punch  on  the  Belly.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKK  Fool 
of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  18  [He]  aimed  a  punch  at  Harry's 
stomach.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  By  a  punch  on  the 
ribs  [he]  conveyed  to  Rory  Bean  it  was  his  rider's  pleasure 
that  he  should  forthwith  proceed  homewards.  i8ao  BYRON 
Morg.  Mag.  Ixiv,  He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the 
head.  1840  HOOD  Up  Khine  47, 1  couldn  t  help  making  a 
punch  at  the  fellow's  head. 

Punch  (ponf),  j6.3  (Also  7  punce,  paunoh.) 
[Origin  uncertain  ;  stated  by  Fryer,  who  travelled 
in  Western  India  1673-81,  to  be  the  Marafhi  (and 
Hindi)  word/<5»fA  (Skr.  panchan,  Pers.  panj)  five, 
from  its  five  ingredients,  which  may  show  an  ex- 
planation then  current  in  the  East  :  but  see  Note 
below.  The  name  is  evidenced  as  early  as  1631. 
Beside  it,  in  I7th  c.,  foreign  writers  have  a  name 
with  a  second  element  apparently  representing 
punch  (Du.  palepunts,  -fouls,  Ger.  palepunz, 
-liunx,  Fr.  bolle-,  boukponge],  which  is  not  ex- 


PUNCH. 

plained  by  any  eastern  lang.,  but  which  appears 
to  be  on  imperfect  (perh.  originally  native)  echo 
of  the  Eag.  '  bowl  o'  punch  ',  a  phrase  already 
very  common  in  the  1  7th  century.  Mod.Du. 
pans,  punch,  Ger.,  Da.,  Sw.  punsch,  Fr.  punch, 
in  iSth  c.  ponche,  Sp.,  l'g.ponc/it,  are  all  from  Eng. 
See  Note  below.] 

L  A  beverage  now  generally  composed  of  wine 
or  spirits  mixed  with  hot  water  or  milk  and 
flavoured  with  sugar,  lemons,  and  some  spice  or 
cordial  ;  but  varying  greatly  in  composition  with 
time  and  place.  Usually  qualified  by  the  name  of  a 
principal  constituent,  as  arrack,  brandy,  claret,  gin, 
mM,  rum,  tea,  whisky,  ivint  punch. 

Haul  to  mix  Drinks  (New  York,  1861)  describes  68  kinds. 

1631  (Sept.  28)  R.  ADDAMI  Let.  It  T.  Colley,  Merchant  at 
Pattapoli  (Ind.  Off.  Rec.  O.C.  1449),  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  so  good  compani  to  be  with  all  as  Mr.  Cartwrighl,  1 
bop  you  will  keep  a  good  house  together  and  drincke  punch 
by  no  allowanc.  1658  PHILLIPS.  Punch,  a  kind  of  Indian 
drink  [1696  (ed.  5)  adds  made  of  Lime-juice,  Brandy,  and 
other  Ingredients).  1661  EVELYN  Diary  16  Jan.,  I  accom- 
panied the  Duke  to  an  East  India  vessel!  that  lay  at 
Blackwall,  where  we  had  entertainment.  ..  Amongst  other 
spirituous  drinks,  as  punch,  etc.  they  gave  us  [etc.].  1665 
R.  HEAD  En?.  Rogue  I.  Ixxv,  Going  into  China-row,  (a 
street  so  called  in  Bantam)  to  drink  Punce  and  lea.  Ibid., 
I  never  came  ashore,  but  I  drank  very  immoderately  of 
Punce,  Rail:,  Tea,  &c.  which  was  brought  up  in  great  China- 
Jugs  holding  at  least  two  Quarts.  1671  W.  HtGHES  Anitr. 
Phys.  34  Rum  .  .  is  ordinarily  drank  amongst  the  Planters, 
as  well  alone,  as  made  into  Punch.  1679  LOCKE  in  Fox  Bourne 
Life  (1876)  I.  viii.  426  note,  Punch,  a  compounded  drink,  (to 
be  had)  on  board  some  West  India  Ships.  1683  W.  HEDGES 
Diary  in  Bengal  8  Oct.,  Our  owne  people  and  mariners  .  .  are 
now  very  numerous  and  (by  reason  of  Punch)  every  day  give 
' 


disturbance.  1683'!  RVON 
men's]  drinking  of  that  Liquor  called  Punch  is  also  very 
Inimical  to  Health  ;  For  the  Lime-juice,  which  is  one  of 
the  Ingredients  .  .  ,  is  in  its  Nature,  fierce,  sharp  and  Astrin- 
gent, apt  to  create  griping  Pains  in  the  Belly.  1694  SALMON 
Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  5*9/i  Make  a  pleasant  and  grateful 
sort  of  Punch  ..  with  the  following  quantities.  K  Fair 
Water  :  Brandy  A.  a  Quart  :  choice  pure  Lime-juice  a  Pint  : 
double  refined  Sugar  ibj.  mix  and  dissolve,  and  if  you  so 
please,  add  one  Nutmeg  grated.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
4  P.  1  57  At  Nerule  b  made  the  best  Arach  or  Nepa  de  Goa, 
with  which  the  English  on  this  Coast  make  that  enervating 
Liquor  called  Paunch  (which  is  Indostan  for  Five)  from 
Five  Ingredients.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  l.  9  We  went  the 
old  way  of  all  Sailors,  the  Punch  was  made,  and  I  was  made 
drunk  with  it.  1715  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physuk  216  Punch. 
.  .The  Ingredients  are  Brandy,  Rack,  or  Rum,  Water  warm 
or  cold,  Lemon-juice,  Sugar,  and  sometimes  a  little  Milk  is 
added,  which  denotes  it  Milk-Punch.  1739  ELTON  in 
Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  i.  v.  15  We  treated  them  with  punch 
till  our  brandy  was  expended.  s8si  R.  FEKTON  TcurQtiest 
Genealogy  13  Punch,  whose  basis  was  strong  green  tea, 
richly  inspissated  with  jellies. 
b.  In  phr.  bovil  of  punch. 

1658  T.  ALDWORTH  Lit.  to  T.  Davits  in  W.  Hedges'  Diary 
(Hakl.  See.)  III.  App.  194  Your  Company,  which  wee  haue 
often  remembered  in  a  bowle  of  the  cleerest  punch,  hauing 
noe  better  Liquor.  1671  KIUKMAN  Kng.  Kogxe  in.  xxii.  We 
had  good  sport  over  a  bowl  of  Punch.  1675  I  EONGE  Diary 
(1825)  4  [On  board  the  Ship  Assistance.}  I.  .drankepart  of 
?  boules  of  punch,  (a  liquor  very  strainge  to  me'.  1685  J. 
DUNTON  Lett.fr.  ffew-Eng.  (1867)  14  That  which  wa*  the 
most  esteem  a  by  every  one  was  a  large  Bowl  of  Punch, 
a  Liquor  of  that  Noble  and  Divine  Original  that  all  the 
Gods  and  Goddesses.  .contributed  to  its  Composition.  1751 
R.  PALTOCK  P.  l*'iVWi«(  18841  II.  i.  6,  I  set  a  bowl  of  punch 
before  them,  made  with  my  treacle  and  sour  ram  '»  horn 
juice.  1761  Brit.  Mae.  II.  162  The  captain  .  .promising  to 
regale  him  with  a  bowl  of  rum  punch  in  the  kitchen.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xxx,  A  bowl  of  punch  was  carried  up.  . 
and  a  grand  carouse  held  in  honour  of  bis  safety. 
P.  Foreign  adaptations  app.  of  bowl  o  punch. 


.nuscade,  &  biscuit  rosty.]  l66»  J.  DAVIES  tr.  MandeUlo's 
Trav.  18  [In  1638  at  Surat]  every  man  was  at  liberty. .to 
drink  Palefiintt,  which  is  a  kind  of  drink  consisting  of 
AquaviUE,  Rose-water,  juice  of  Citrons  and  Sugar.  1671 
H.  O.  tr.  Bemiert  Kelat.  Voy.  in  1604  in  Voy.  #  Trav. 
d745)  I'-  >4'  Since  that  they  have  taken  care.. that  their 
people  shall  not  drink  so  much  Boulepongis.  1676 
y/ottUDCtCyderU  6  Pale-funti,  here  [England] vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  Punch  :  a  Drink . .  very  usual  amongst 
those  that  frequent  the  Sea,  where  a  Bowl  of  Punch  is  an 
usual  Beverage.  1684  J.  MORRISON  tr.  Struys'  Voy.  xxxvi, 
There  are  many  Strangers  who  destroy  themselvs  wilh 
drinking  of  a  Liquor  much  in  use  there,  called  Palepunshen, 
being  compounded  of  Arak,  Sugar,  and  Raisins.  [1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  96  The  Francks  use  a 
Beverage  there  [in  Persia),  which  they  call  a  Bowl  of  Punch, 
and  b  cooling  \orig.  (1682)  Les  Francs  y  .usenl  d  un 
breuvage  qu'ils  appelfent  Bolponze,  qui  rafraichitj.] 

t2.  Applied  in  Barbados  to  a  drink  fermented 
from  sugar.  Obs. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  32  [Besides  strong  drinks  made 
from  potatoes,  cassavie,  and  plantine]  Punch  is  a  fourth 
sort :  and  of  that  I  have  drunke:  it  U  made  of  water  and 
sugar  put  together :  which  in  tenne  dayes  standing  will  I 
very  strong.    1660  in  HOWELL  Lex.  Tctragelton. 

3.  With  a  and  //.  a.  A  bowl  or  drink  of  punch. 
b.  A  patty  at  which  punch  is  drunk. 

,68,  N.  O.  Boileaui  Lutrin  it.  156  Brontin.. Bethought 


i  bar  and  there  the  consumption  of  rum-punches  wa» 
enormous.  .871  Daily  Xmt  5  Jan.,  Onebattalion  invite* 
another  to  what  they  call  a  punch.  1888  i«r/.  Lead" 


PUNCH. 

~6  Oct.  3  A  '  punch  '  was  given  at  Cherbourg  on  Wednes- 
day night  in  honour  of  the  officers  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
1901  W.  CHURCHILL  Rick.  Can-ell i,  He  mixed  a  punch  or 
a  posset  as  well  as  any  one  in  our  colony. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as, punch-club,  -glass,  -kettle, 
-ladle,  -maker.  See  also  PUNCH-BOWL,  etc. 

1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  III.  125  The  Premier 
armed  himself  with  the  punch-ladle.  1815  Edin.  Km. 
XXV.  230  Frequents  punch-clubs  too  frequently.  1822 
SCOTT  Pirate  xvil,  A  house . .  where  the  punch-kettle  is  never 
allowed  to  cool.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendeimisv,  Was  it  the 
punch,  or  the  punch-maker  who  intoxicated  him  J 

Hence  (nonce-words)  Pu'nchery  [after  brewery, 
etc.],  a  place  where  punch  is  prepared  ;  Pn-nohi- 
fler,  a  punch-maker;  Pu'nchless  a.,  without 
punch ;  Pirnohy  a.,  of  the  nature  of  punch. 

1815  Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  119, 1  have,  .made it  a  standing 
order,  that  the  punch  be  made  in  the  *punchery.  1814 
Ibid.  XV.  706  Our  youthful  friend  isa  promising  "punchifier. 
1821  Ibid.  X.  562  Breakfastless,  milkless,  tealess,  soupless, 
•punchless.  1843  DICKENS  To  Felton  3  Mar.  Lett.  (1880) 
III.  47  A  complication  of  *punchy  smells. 

{Note.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  punch,  Yule  thought 
that '  there  is  something  of  Indian  idiom  in  the  suggestion 
of  Fryer  '.  But  there  are  serious  difficulties.  The  word  for 
'  five '  in  the  Indian  vernaculars,  Hindi,  GuzaratT,  Marathi, 
etc.,  is  panch  (in  Anglo-Indian  formerly  spelt  paunch), 
while  the  drink  has  uniformly  been  punch,  and  was  by 
Fryer  spelt  paunch^  app.  only  to  support  the  alleged  deriva- 
tion. The  combining  form  of  panch,  however,  is  panch. 
with  short  «  (  =  Eng.  *  in  but),  as  in  Hindi  panchamrit  a 
mixture  of  five  substances,  panchbhodra  a  sauce  of  five 
ingredients,/<z«<:/i£Yiryrt  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  etc.: 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  punch  may  have  been  short 
for  some  such  compound,  as,  in  fact, panchayat '  a  council 
of  five '  has  been  colloquially  shortened  lafanch,  PUNCH 
j&6  But  the  history  of  English  pronunciation  shows  that 
punch  was  in  the  early  i;th  c.  pronounced  not  with  the  « in 
punt,  but  with  the  «  in  pull, put,  as  it  still  is  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  was  by  Dr.  Johnson  ('  Who's  for  Poonsh  ? ' : 
see  PUNCH-BOWL  quot.  1791);  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
I7th  c.  foreign  renderings  punts, puntz,  punsch,  etc.  Now 
punch,  so  pronounced,  does  not  represent  either  patich  or 
panch  in  Indian  languages ;  which  makes  its  origin  from 
that  source  improbable.  Moreover,  the  number  of  in. 
gredients  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  so  fixed 
as  to  give  origin  to  a  name  j  some  early  writers  give  four, 
some  only  three,  some  six ;  since  Fryer's  time  it  has  been  usual 
to  say  '  five ',  but  the  fifth  has  been  very  variously  specified. 
As  several  early  passages  show  that  punch  was  especially  a  j 
seaman's  drink,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount  has  suggested^  that  j 
the  name  originated  not  in  India,  but  on  the  way  thither, 
and  mayhayebeen  a  sailors' shortening  of  puncheon,  as  that 
to  which  sailors  would  look  for  their  allowance  of  liquor. 
See  N.  <V  Q.  loth  s.  IV.  401,  18  Nov.  1905,  and  subseq. 
articles  to  27  Jan.  1906.] 

Punch  (p»nf),  si>.*  and  a.  Now  chiefly  dial. 
[Of  uncertain  origin.  No  words  certainly  related 
are  found  outside  English. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  short  for  PUNCHEON'  ;  cf. 
Bav.  dial,  pnnzon  a  cask,  also  a  short  thick  person  or 
thing  (Wedgwood) ;  also  that  it  is  connected  with  BUNCH. 
But  as  Pepys,  in  quots.  1669  in  PUNCHINELLO  2,  and  in  A 
here,  records  the  use  of  both  Punchinello  and  Punch  as 
appellations  for  a  short  and  thick  person  or  thing,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Punch  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  next 
wordj  was  in  its  origin  short  for  PUNCHINELLO.  As  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  sb.  or  adj.  was  the  original,  the  senses 
•are  here  arranged  chronologically,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  adj.  B  was  an  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.  A,  and  that  an 
elliptical  use  of  the  adj.  gave  rise  to  the  much  later  sb.  C] 

A.  sb.  A  name  for  a  short  fat  man,  or  for  any- 
thing short  and  thick.     Cf.  PUNCHINELLO  2.  ?  Obs. 

1669  PEPYS  Diary  30  Apr.,  Staying  among  poor  people 
there  in  the  ally,  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  Punch ; 
which  pleased  me  mightily,  that  word  being  become  a  word 
of  common  use  for  all  that  is  thick  and  short,  a  1700  If.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Putich,  a  thick  short  Man.  1836  T.  D. 
FOSBROKE  in  Gentl.  Mag,  Mar.  241/2  A  juvenile  figure  of 
the  best  height,  5  f.  10  inch. ;  taller  or  snorter  men  being 
generally  ill-made,  knock-kneed,  or  Punches. 

B.  adj.  Short  and  thick,  stont.    Now  only  dial. 
Said  esp.  of  horses,  and  so  leading  to  use  in  C. 

1679  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1418/4  Taken  away  from  two 
Grooms  on  Monday, .  .a  little  gray  punch  Stoned  Horse,  hath 
all  his  paces,  ..about  14  hands.  1680  Ibid.  No.  1476/4 
A  strong  punch  Nag,  with  a  star,  trots  all.  1701  Ibid. 
No.  3855/4  He  is  a  short  punch  Man.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  In  the  Manage,  a  Punch  Horse,  is  a  well-set,  well- 
knit  Horse;  short-back'd,  and  thick-shoulder'd,  with  a 
broad  Neck,  and  well  lined  with  Flesh.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  J95  Garrick.  .was.. 'a  short  punch  man, 
very  lively  and  bustling  '.  1828  Craven  Class,  (ed.  2),  Punch, 
short,  fat. 

C.  sb.  One  of  a  breed  of  heavy  draught  horses 
(in  full  Suffolk  Punches},  characterized  by  a  short 
and  very  thick-set  body  and  neck,  and  short  legs. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  37  The  breed  of  horses,  de- 
nominated Suffolk  Punches.  1831  YOUATT  The  Horse  38 
The  Suffolk  Punch,  so  called  from  his  round  punchy  make. 
Ibid.  39  The  Punch  is  not  what  he  was.  1852  P.  Parley's 
Ann.  261  Riding.. not  on  hunters  or  blood  mares,  but  on 
sturdy  Suffolk  punches. 

Hence  f  Funch'd,  f  Pn'nohinff,  f  Pu'nchion 
adjs.,  of  horses  =  PUNCH  a. :  see  B.  above.  Obs. 

1703  Land.  Cm.  No.  3881/4  A  thick  punching  Horse 
between  5  and  6  years  old.  Ibid.  No.  3959/4  A  bright  bay 
Nag,. .short  Punch'd,  well  Barrell'd.  lyaqlbid.  No.  4523/4 
Stoln..,  a  bright  Bay  Nag,  near  14  hands  high,  a  very 
strong  Punchion  Horse. 

Punch  (p»nj),  sb.s    [Short  for  PUNCHINELLO.] 

1.    The    name    of   the    principal    character,    a 

grotesque  hump-backed  figure,  in  the  puppet-show 

called   Punch  and  Judy.      (The  name  Judy  for 


1596 

'  Punch's  wife '  appears  to  be  later.)     Also  attrib. 
in  Punch  and  Judy  show,  etc. :  see  also  3. 

1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  16  P  2  When  we  came  to  Noah's 
Flood  in  the  Show,  Punch  and  his  Wife  were  intro- 
duced dancing  in  the  Ark.  Ibid.  No.  44  r  5  He  makes 
a  prophane  lewd  Jester,  whom  he  calls  Punch,  speak  to 
the  Dishonour  of  Isaac  BickerstafT.  1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry 
Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  193  Some  fam'd  for  numbers  soft  and 
smooth,  By  lovers  spoke  in  punch's  booth.  01790  in  Hone 
Every  Day  Bk.  1 1.  504  Can't  you  see  by  my  hunch,  sir, .  .1  am 


Spy  II.  65  Old  Punch  with  his  Judy.  1828  [J.  P.  COLLIER] 
(title)  Punch  and  Judy..  .Accompanied  by  the  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet-show  [etc.].  1871  B.  TAYLOR  faust  (1875)  I.  i.  25 
At  the  best  a  Punch  and  Judy  play.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE 
Gold.  Butterfly  xi,  There  were  picturesque  beggars,  Punch- 
and-Judy  shows.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  ofTo^lay  xix. 
(ed.  3)  192  Ramsgate  '  sands  '.  .a  rendezvous  of  Punch  and 
Judy  men,  nigger  minstrels,  donkey-drivers,  and  the  like. 
b.  In  allusive  phrases,  e.  g.  as  pleased  as  Punch. 


..., 
(as  the  poet  says)  as  pleased  as  Punch.  1818  —  Fudge  Fam. 
Paris  li.  78  While  Saxony's  as  pleased  as  Punch.  Ibid. 
vi.  82  Give  me  the  useful  peaching  Rat ;  Not  things  as  mute 
as  Punch,  when  bought.  1873  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  102, 
I  am  as  pleased  as  Punch  at  the  thought  of  having  a  kind  of 
denizenship,  if  nothing  more,  at  Oxford.  1889  GRF.TTON 
Memory's  Harkb.  287,  I  was  proud  as  Punch,  for  then  I 
was  trusted,  .to  ride  a  journey  by  my  own  little  self. 
c.  Punch'svoice{F.voixdefolic>tinelle]:  seequot. 
1894  GOULD  Diet.  Med.  etc.  Sci.,  Punch's  Voice,  a  peculiar 
bell^like,  or  ringing  tone  of  voice,  like  that  assumed  by  Punch 
in  the  Punch  and  Judy  shows.  It  is  sometimes  heard 
among  the  insane,  and  has  [etc.]. 

2.  The  title  of  a    well-known    comic  weekly 
journal,  published    in    London,   of  which  '  Mr. 
Punch '  is  the  assumed  editor.  Also  attrib. 

1841  (July  17)  (title)  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari. 
1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov.  viii,  She  with  her  knitting 
and  I  with  the  last  Punch.  1856  Men  of  the  Time  543  One 
of  his  younger  brothers. .is  on  the  'Punch 'staff. 

3.  Comb. :  punch-man,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  punch-show,  or  Punch  and  Judy  show. 

x86x  MAYHEw£0«rf.  Labour  III.  47  '  How  are  you  getting 
on?'  I  might  say  to  another  Punchman.  1866  HOWELLS 
Venet.  Life  v,  Little  punch-shows  on  the  Riva. 

II  Punch  (pwitj),  J*.6  East  Indies.  Short 
for  PANCHAYAT  ;  a  council  of  five  persons. 

1862  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  III.  vin.  vii.  487  All  real 
power  was  usurped  by  the  army,  who  exercised  it  by  means 
of  delegates  called  punches.  1864  C  W.  KING  Gnostics  199 
In  our  times,  with  the  Sikhs,  to  hold  a  Punch,  or  council  of 
five  was  the  formal  mode  of  deliberating.  1867  J.  C.  MARSH- 
MAN  Mem.  Havelock  (1800)  IV.  145  Their  movements  were 
regulated  by  punches  or  councils  of  five. 

Punch  a. :  see  PUNCH  st.* 

Punch   (pMif),  v.1     Also  4-6  punche,   5-6 


pounch,  6  ponch(e,  7  punsh,  Sc.  punsohe.  [app. 
a  collateral  form  of  POUNCE  K.1 ;  cf.  the  two  forms 
ponson  (or  punson)  and  punchon  in  PUNCHEON  1. 
Perhaps  also  regarded  as  a  by-form  of  PUNGE  ».] 

I.  -f  1.  trans.  To  stab,  prick,  puncture  with  or  as 
with  a  pointed  instrument ;  —  POUNCE  v.1  6.  Obs. 

c  1440  Proiitp.  Parv.  416/1  Punchyn,  idem  quod  prykkyn. 
1535  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  IV.  x.  31/2  A  hole  fume,  that 
poncheth  [ed.  1582  puncheth,  L.  pungente~\  and  nyppeth  the 
senowes  of  the  stomake.  1621  MOLLE  Cawerar.  Ltv.  Libr. 
v.  vii.  346  That  they  might  punch  him  with  bodkins.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  Philtjs.  i.  2  A  Proboscis,  .by  which  he[the  flea] 
both  punches  the  skin,  and  sucks  the  blood  through  it. 

t  b.  fig.  To  pierce,  prick  (the  heart,  conscience, 
etc.).  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  57  Euer  punched,  stimu- 
lated and  pricked  with  the  scrupulous  stynges  of  domesticall 
sedicion  and  ciuile  commocion.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Acts  ii.  13  The  same  sweorde  ..whose  edge  hath 
punched  and  stricken  the  Jewes  hertes.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  l.  v,  Does  thy  hart  With  punching  anguish 
spur  thy  galled  ribs? 

2.  To  poke  or  prod,  esp.  with  a  stick  or  other 
blunt  implement.    Now  in  U.  S.  and  Colonial  use, 
To  drive  cattle  (by  prodding  them  on). 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezck.  xxxiv.  21  For  that  that  }e  punchiden 
[1388  hurliden,  Vulg.  impingebatis}  with  sydis,  and  shuldris, 
and  with  jour  hornis  wynewiden  alle  seek  beestis.  1542 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  i.  cxxvii,  Diogenes.. beholding  a 
young  springal  as  he  slept..,  he  pounched  the  same  with 
his  staffe.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  ii.  22  Pounching  me  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  speare.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vi.  126 
With  a  goad  he  puncn'd  each  furious  dame.  1691  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  313,  2  other  lords  [were]  puncht  with 
the  butt  ends  of  muskets.  1833  J.  A.  ROEBUCK  Sp.  Ho. 
Comm.  13  June,  The  police.. punched  with  their  staves, 
women  [etc.].  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  ii.  40  He .  .with 
his  elbow  punched  the  maid.  1872  C.  D.  WARNER  Backlog 
Studies  21  (U.S.)  It  is  time  to  punch  the  backlog  and  put 
on  a  new  forestick.  1886  KENDALL  Poems  207  At  punching 
oxen,  you  may  guess  There's  nothing  out  can  '  camp '  him. 
1894  Home  Missionary  (N.  Y.)  June  68  In  the  end  of  each 
stick  is  a  sharp  iron  spike,  with  which  they  punch  the  beasts 
and  force  them  into  the  cars.  Hence  the  cowboy  is  some- 
times called  the  '  cow-puncher  '. 

b.  To  put  out,  or  stir  up  by  punching  or  poking. 

1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  vii.  189  To  punch  out 
the  eyes  of  an  adversary.  1867  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Brace  of  Boys 
275  They  became  galvanically  active  the  moment  they  were 
punched  up,  and  fell  flat  the  moment  the  punching  was 
remitted.  1872  HOWELLS  Wedd.  Journ, (!892)  281  A.  .beadle 
. .punched  up  a  kneeling  peasant. 

3.  To  deliver  a  sharp  blow  or  forward  thrust  at ; 
sp.  to  strike  with  the  closed  fist ;  to  beat,  thump. 


PUNCH-BOWL. 

To  punch  the  ball :  to  take  exercise  with  the  punching-ball. 

1530  PALSGR.  670/2,  I  punche,/e  boulle,  je  pousse. .  .Whye 
punchest  thou  me  with  thy  fyste  on  this  facyon  :  pour  guoy 
lite  boulles  tu,  or  pour  quoy  me  poiisscs  tu  de  ton  poyng  en 
cepoynt?  [Cf.  laid.  472/2, 1  bunche,  I  \KZ\Z,  je  pousse.  He 
buncheth  me  and  beateth  me :  il  me  pousse  et  we  bat.] 
1627  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  HI.  n.  ii.  App.  n  The 
Defendants . .  kick'd  and  punch'd  the  Plaintiff's  Wife,  a  1690 
G.  Fox  Jrnl.  (1827)  1.  166  They  rudely  haled  me  out,  and 
struck  and  punched  me.  1823  W.  S.  ROSE  tr.  Ariosto\\. 
Ixv,  Now  grappl'd  from  behind,  now  punch'd  before,  He 
stands  and  plies  the  crowd  with  warfare  sore.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  vi,  A  fourth  was  busily  engaged  in  patting  and 
punching  the  pillows,  .arranged  for  her  support.  Ibia.  xix, 
[He]  eased  his  mind  by  punching  the  head  of  the  inventive 
youth.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  v.  233  Punching 
their  opponents  on  the  nose.  1892  Daily  A'ra«  14  Mar.  3/2 
During  the  early  morning  walking  and  punching  the~  ball 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  crew. 

b.  To  strike  with  the  foot ;  to  kick  ;  =  BUNCH 
z>.!  b.  north,  dial. 

Cf.  Sc.  punce,  to  strike  or  thrust  with  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  not  to  kick  with  the  toe :  said  of  a  person  in  bed,  or 
a  child  in  the  lap ;  see  POUNCE  z».i  4. 

1538  [see  PUNCHING  vbl.  sb.}.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to 
Caves  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Punch,  to  kick  or  strike  with  the  foot. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Punch,  to  kick  with  the  feet,  not 
with  the  fist,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Johnson.  1889  WESTALL 
Birch  Dene  II.  ii.  15  If  he  ever  comes  to  Birch  Dene  he'll 
get  bis  shins  punched. 

II.  4.  To  pierce  or  cut  (anything)  in  the  manner 
of  a  punch  (see  PUNCH  sti.1  2  )  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or 
holes  in  or  through  it ;  to  perforate  or  make  holes 
in  (a  plate  of  metal,  a  sheet  of  cloth  or  paper,  etc.). 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  125  My  Annointed  body  By 
thee  was  punched  full  of  holes.  1695  }•  EDWARDS  Perfect. 
Script.  248  To  punch  the  lap  of  the  ear,  and  to  hang  some 
ornament  there.  1713  J.  WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2) 
126  A  piece  of  Tin  Plate  punched  full  of  Holes.  1846 
GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  27r,  i-8th  plate  was  easily  punched 
by  a  charge  of  two  and  a  half  drachms  coarse  or  three 
drachms  fine.  Mod.  A  railway  official  came  to  punch  our 
tickets. 

b.  With  the  hole  or  perforation  as  object. 

1677  MOXON  Mick.  Exerc.  i.  7  A  piece  of.  .Iron  hath  an 
hole  punched  a  little  way  into  it.  Ibid.  12  With  the  Hand- 
hammer. .punch  the  hole.  1832  BABBAGE  Ecpn.  Manuf.  ii. 
(ed.  3)  22  The  method  of  punching  holes  in  iron  plates. 
1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  183  All  these  scorings 
would  seem  to  have  been  puncht  with  a  sharp  tool. 

c.  Telegraphy :  see  quots. 

1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  116  The  Perfo- 
rator, which  prepares  the  message  by  punching  holes  in  a 
paper  ribbon.  Ibid.  132  The  messages  are  punched  and 
transmitted  in  batches  of  five  or  six.  1900  Daily  News 
3  Aug.  4/6  The  message  is  previously  *  punched'  out  on 
a  paper  ribbon,  and  once  the  ribbon  is  placed  on  the  trans- 
mitting machine  the  message  reproduces  itself  at  the  receiv- 
ing office  at  great  speed  on  another  ribbon  there.  1901 
H.  M«HUGH  John  Henry  79  I've  just  punched  out  a  parcel 
of  paragraphs  which  I  shall  turn  in  to  Tommy, 

d.  To  take  out  (a  piece)  by  punching. 

1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Alanif.  xv.  358  They  are.  .punched 
out  of  boot  or  shoe  leather.  1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encycl. 
Melrop.  (1845)  VIII.  333/2  In  some  cases  the  part  punched 
out  is  the  object  in  view,  as  in  culling  the  blanks  for  coin, 
buttons,  £c. 

5.  iutr.  To  penetrate,  pierce,  cut  (as  a  punch). 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xiii.  r  i  To  manage 
and  command  it  while  it  is  Punching  into  the  Copper. 
1865  Athenaeum  No.  1974.  270/3  In  '  punching  '  through  the 
armour  of  an  ironclad. 

Punch,  v.'*  colloq.  rare-1,  [f.  PUNCH  st.s] 
intr.  To  drink  punch. 

1804  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Real.  (1836)  II.  4:2,  I  dined  and 
punched  at  Lamb's, 

Punch,  i>.3,  obs.  form  of  PUNISH  v. 

Fu'uchable,  a.  [f.  PUNCH  v.l  +  -ABLE.]  Cap- 
able of  being  punched  :  t  spec,  of  coin. 

(Act  7  &  8  Will.  &  M.  c.  i  for  improving  the  coinage 
enacted  in  §  9  that  hammered  coins  at  the  time  in  circulation 
and  not  damaged  by  clipping  should  be 'struck  through.. 
with  a  solid  Punch '  before  being  passed  further  in  circu- 
lation, as  a  means  of  preventing  clipping :  to  this  regulation 
the  quots.  refer.) 

1696  Land,  Gaz.  No.  3236/4  They  will ..  take  in  Payment 
Old  Hammer'd  Money  that  is  Punchable.  1696  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  60  An  information  against  some  gold- 
smiths in  Lumbard  street  for  offering  dipt  money  not  punch- 
able  since  4"  of  May.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Punch- 
able,  old  passable  Money. 

Punchayet,  variant  of  PANCHAYAT. 

Fn'uch-bowl.    [f.  PUNCH  st.3  +  BOWL  sl>.i] 

1.  A  bowl  in  which  the  ingredients  of  punch  are 
mixed,  and  from  which  it  is  served  with  a  ladle. 

1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  624  Subscriptions  are 

making  in  the  citty  for  a  gold  punch  bowle  of  good  value, 

to  be  presented  to   admiral!   Russell.     1716   B.  CHURCH 

I    Hist.  Philip's  War  (1865)  I.  134  A  Valley,  in  form  of  some- 

•    thing  shapd  like  a  Punch-bole.    1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 

an.  1776,  23  Mar.,  Garrick  sometimes  used  to  take  him 

1    [Johnson]  off,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with 

uncouth  gesticulations,  looking  round  the  company,  and 

crying  '  Who's  for  Poonsh  ? '    1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl. 

of  Fleet  i.  viii,  They.. get  what  pleasure  they  can  out  of  a 

punch-bowl. 

2.  attrib.    Resembling  a  punch-bowl.       Hence 
sb.  (a)  A  round  deep  hollow  between  hills  or  in  a 
hillside  :  cf.  BOWL  j<M  30.     t  (*)  A  kind  of  wide 
river-boat. 

1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  27  The  whole 

business  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  punch-bowl  hollow. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES Pracl.  H)'giene(<:&.  3)  289  Among  hills, 

1    the  unhealthy  spots  are  enclosed  valleys,  punch-bowls.  1901 


PUNCHED. 

Words  of  Eyewitness  251  On  the  high  ridges,  .more  Boers, 
..scanning  the  punchbowl  below  them  with  field-glares. 
1870  DASENT  Annals  I.  xii.  140  Then  there  was  the  water, 
and  the  Tunnies,  cutters,  wherries,  punchbowls,  and  half- 
deckers  that  thronged  the  river  daily. 

Punch'd,  a.  (of  a  horse) :  see  PUNCH  so.* 
Punched  (ptmft),///.  a.   [f.  PUNCH  z/.l  +  -KD'.] 

1.  Of  metal-work  :  Ikaten,  hammered,  wrought ; 
rtpouss!;   =  POUNCED///.  a.l  i.  Obs,  exc.  Hist. 

1415  Mandate  of  lien.  V  to  Corf  oration  of  York  in  Drake 
Ebciracum  (1736)  App.  17  Item  2  petitz  ewers  d 'argent, 
d'orrez,  Tune  chased  et  1'autre  pounched.  1488  Ace.  Ld. 
Higli  Treas.  Scot.  I.  85  Item,  a  cop  with  a  couir  ouregilt 
and  punchit.  1861 W.  R.  WILDE Catat.Antiq.R.  Irish  Actui. 
631  The  details  of  the  punched  or  hammered. up  ornament. 

2.  Perforated  or  pierced  with  a  punch. 

1876  I'nt  >-j  >•:  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  122  The  two  lines 
of  larger  holes  in  the  punched  paper.  1903  Daily  Chron, 
18  July  8/4  Small  punched  holes,  overcast  with  button-hole 
stitch.  1904  Ibid.  28  July  8/5  Broderie  Anglaise,  which  we 
call  punched  or  eyelet-hole  embroidery. 

b.  Bot.  —  PERFORATED  i  c. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  But.,  Punched  leaf. 

8.  J'unclted  out ;  said  of  a  wound  with  a  defined 
edge. 

i*VlAUbut(sSyst.Surg.\\.  616  Edges  tof  ulcer]  punched 
out,  perpendicular,  irregular.  1898  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch. 


presented  a  clean  punched -out  appearance. 
Puncheon  J  (po-nfan).     Forms :  o.  4  ponson, 

5  -syon,  6  -sion;  5  Sc.  pounoioun,  pownsown, 
7  pounoeon ;  4-5,  7  punson,  5  -soune,  -sion, 

6  -cion.    j3.  4  ponchong,  5  -ohoun,  5-6  -ohon, 
6-7  -chion;   5  pounchion,  5-6  -eon,  6  pown- 
chion;  5  51:.  pwnoheon,  5-6  punchon,  -oun, 
5-8  -chion,  6  Sc.  -schion,  -scheown,  6-8  -chin, 

7  -tion,  -ction,  6-  puncheon,     [a.  QF.poincon, 
poinchon   (isth  c.  in   Godef.),  ponton,  ponchon, 
poinstm,  mod.F.  poittfon,   a  boring,  graving,  or 
stamping  tool,  an  awl,  punch,  stamp;   also,   a 
king-post,  a  strut  in  a  builder's  centre,  etc. ;  =  Pr. 
pounchoun,  Sp.  punzon,  Pg.  puncao,  It.  punzone, 
•\ponzonc  a  bodkin  or  any  sharp-pointed  thing, 
'  a  pounce,  a  ponncer,  a  little  stamp  or  printer's 
letter '  (Florio) :  all  masc.  :-late  L.  or  Com.  Rom. 
"puiidiSn-em,  a  deriv.  of  puncta  point,  or  late  L. 
*punctiare  (Sp.  punzar,  OSp.  and  Pg.  puttfar)  to 
prick,  punch,  work  with  a  punch.     Generally  held 
to  be  a  distinct  word  from  cl.  L. punctiSnem  fern., 
pricking,   punction.      Hence   also    Ger.  pttnzeit, 
biuizen  a  metal-worker's  punch.] 

I.  Name  of  various  pointed  or  piercing  instru- 
ments. 1 1-  A  short  piercing  weapon  ;  a  dagger. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  545  Syne  in  hys  c.ipitole  wes  he 
[CaesarJ.  .Slayne  with  a  pu[n]soune  rycht  to  the  ded.  c  1400 
Laud  Troy  Bit.  9352  Some  In  his  body  bar  a  tronchoun,  As 
it  were  put  In  with  a  ponchoun.  c  1420  WVNTOUN  Chron. 
IV.  xxv.  2339  pai  stekyt  hym  [Qesar]  . .  Withe  scharpe 
pvnsionnys  [v.  rr.  pownsownys,  etc.).  1558  PHAEK  &neid. 
vii.  iv,  Their  . .  puncheons  close  in  staues  they  beare.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  x.  45  Foinadoes,  Skenes,  Penknives, 
Puncheons. 

2.  A  pointed  tool  for  piercing ;  a  bodkin,    b.  A 
marble-worker's  tool,  ?a  mason's  pointed  chisel. 
Now  rare,      f  o.    A  graving  tool,  a  burin ;  = 
POUNCE  rf.i  4  (obs.}, 

1367-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  571  In  operacione 
iiij  petr.  et  di.  in  calibem  pro  dictissecur.,  ponsones,  chissels. 
Ibid.  574  Pro  reparacione  viij  punsons  cum  calibe.  1397 
Priory  of  Finchale  (Surtees)  p.  cxix,  Instruments  operari- 
orum.  Item  ij  haks  et  j  pyk...Item  ij  ponchong' cum  j 
craw,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  416/2  Punchoun,  stimulus, 
puiictariuni.  1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  174.  iiij 
pounchions  of  Iron  &  Steele.  Ibid.  215,  iiij  pownchions. 
1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  121  b,  Bored  or  stricken 
through  with  many  strokes  of  a  small  punchin  or  smalt 
nayle.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Poixion  defer, 
an  yron  bodkin  or  pension.  1596  LODGE  Marg.  Atner.  63 
He  with  a  uunchion  of  steele  in  a  table  of  white  alablaster 
engraved  this.  1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magic  in.  viii.  74 
Having  first  loosed  the  pith  of  either  of  them  with  a  wooden 
puncheon.  1659  TORRIANO,  Burfno,  a  graving-toole,  a 
pounceon.  1660  Ac 1 12  C/ias.  II,  c.  4  (Bk.  Rates),  Punsons  & 
Gravers  for  Goldsmithes.  1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr,  4  Those 
who  Carve  with  the  cheezil,  or  work  in  Bo«e  with  the 
Puntion,  as  our  Statuaries  do.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates 
413  Swedish  Ships.. loaded  with  Awls,  Punchins  and  such 
Tools.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  I.  386/2  The 
pieces,  .are  thickly  grooved,  bolstered  with  the  puncheon. 

3.  An    instrument    for    punching   or    stamping 
figures,  letters,  etc.  on  plate  or  other  material; 
also,  for  making  dies  for  coining  and  matrices  for 
casting  type ;  =  PUNCH  s6.1  3.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

_  1504  Ace.  Ld.  Higli  Treas.  Scotl.  II.  222  For  the  cun}e 
irms  and  the  punschionis  for  the  samyn.  1561-3  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scat.  I.  227  The  tursell  . .  togidder  with  twa  pun- 
scheownis,  the  ane  berand  the  saidis  letteris..and  the  uther 
berand  the  saidis  crescentis  and  thirsell.  1594  R.  ASHLEY 
tr.  L<ys  le  Roy  21  To  make  Characters  for  imprinting,  it  is 
requisite  first  to  haue  ponchions  of  steel,  softned  by  the  fire, 
on  the  which  they  graue  with  counter-ponchions  hardned. 
1604  in  Devon  Iss.  Exchequer  Jas.  I  352  For  making  and 
graving  certain  puncheons  for  the  shaping  of  his  Majesty's 
picture  upon  the  said  pieces  of  largess.  1670  in  Hart  Cent. 
Print,  Oxf.  (1900)  163, 1  can  furnish  y  Latin  Matrices,  but  the 
Greek  Functions  are  not  found  together.  1677  in  A.  Ryland 
Assay  Cold  ff  y.  41  The  Company  of  Goldsmiths  have 
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caused  to  be  made,  .punchions  of  steel,  and  marks  at  the 
end  of  them,  both  great  and  small,  of  these  several  sorts 
following.  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  St.  C.t.  Brit.  i.  in. 
xl.  287  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Printing-House)  An  Office  for 
the  Lelter.founder,  furnished  with  Furnaces,  Punchions, 
Matrices,  Moulds  fete.].  1780  Newgate  Col.  V.  346  The  pun- 
cheon makes  the  dye,  and  the  counter-puncheon  is  the  dye 
when  it  is  made  \  the  machines  produced  are  puncheons, 

i  vvS',,?1,'"1-"1"0"*  lnadc  at  the  Mint-     '8l8  Centl.Mag. 

i-AXX  VI II.  ii.  330  1  he  matrix  and  puncheon  hod  not  made 
his  heart  callous. 

II.  In  building  and  carpentry. 

4.  A  short  upright  piece  of  timber  in  a  wooden 
framing  which  serves  to  stiffen  one  or  more  long 
timbers  or  to  support  or  transmit  a  load ;  a 
supporting  post ;  a  post  supporting  the  roof  in  a 
coal-mine ;  formerly  also  a  door-post. 

»46«  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  93  With  a 
purloyn  on.. the  said  sparres  with  punchions  fro  the  bemes 
to  here  the  same,  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  IX.  1140  Mynouris 
sone  thai  gert  perss  throw  the  wall,  Syn  pounciouns 
fvryt,  and  to  the  ground  kest  all.  1519  HOR.MAN  Vulg. 
142  b,  The  dore  fetle  of  from  the  pouncneon,  fores  cardini 
excideruxt.  11817  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I. 
205  The  particians  shall  bee  maide  with ..  punchions  and 
sludds  of  oake.  1703  T.  N.  City  t,  C.  Purchaser  7  Jambs, 
Posts,  or  Puncheons  of  Doors.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn. 
II,  Punchins,  in  Architecture,  are  snort  pieces  of  Timber 
placed  to  support  some  considerable  Weight :  They  com- 
monly  stand  upright  between  the  Posts. .  .Those  that  stand 
on  each  side  of  a  Door  are  called  Door  Punchins.  1719 
DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  204  The  ?th  Figure 
represents  the  Crane  with  the  walking  Wheel,  the  whole 
turning  round  upon  the  strong  Post  or  Puncheon  S.  1815 
W.  MARSHALL  Rev.  IV.  132  The  piincipal  appropriation  of 
the  Underwood  is  to  Puncheons  or  Supporters  for  the  Coal- 
Pits.  i8»5  J.  NICHOLSON  Optrat.  Mechanic  372  Puncheons  \ 
short  transverse  pieces  of  timber,  fixed  between  two  others 
for  supporting  them  equally.. sometimes  called  studs. 

6.  A  piece  of  timber  with  one  face  roughly 
dressed,  or  a  split  trunk,  used  for  flooring  and 
rough  building.  U.  S. 

1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  61  A  floor  of  puncheons  or  split  plank 
were  laid,  and  covered  with  grass  and  clay.  1855  W.  SAR. 
CENT  Braddock's  Exp.  84  A  roof  of  puncheons,  rudely 
shaped  with  the  broad-axe.  1892  Review  of  Rev.  July 
22/2  The  cabin  was  an  odd  little  structure,  whose  floor  was 
of  puncheon. 

III.  6.  attrib.  \  a.  Armed  with  a  sharp  point 
like  a  puncheon  (sense  i),  as  puncheon  pole,  spear, 
staff.  Obs.  b.  Made  of  puncheons  (sense  5),  as 
puncheon  floor,  stool,  etc.  ([/.  S.) 

a.  a  1548  HALI.  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  82  Euery  one  in  his 
hande  a  Punchion  spere,  wherewith.. foyned  and  lashed 


staves.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvii.  xxviii.  650  Others  from 
the  turrets  of  the  gate  pelted  the  enemies  with  stones,  and 
pushed  at  them  with  punchion  poles  [L.  sudibus\ 

b.  i85o  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.v.,  Split  logs,  with  their 
faces  a  little  smoothed  with  an  axe  or  hatchet,  .laid  upon 
sleepers,  make  a  puncheon  floor.  1891  Scribner's  flag. 
Sept.  316/2  The  rude  home  of  the  plantation  darky— a 
home  with  log  walls,  a  puncheon  floor.  1894  H.  GARDENER 
Unoff.  Patriot  99  Suddenly  she  swung  her  fat  body  about 
on  the  puncheon  stool  and  gave  a  tremendous  snort. 
C.  puncheon  iron  —  sense  3. 

1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scotl.  II.  358  Ane  hammyr, 
turcas,  and  othtr  punschioun  irnis. 

Puncheon2  (p»-m>i).  Now  rare  exc.  Hist. 
Forms:  5  poncion,  pwncion,  6-8  punohion, 
(6  ponohion,  -oheon,  punshion,  -ohon,  Sc. 
pontioune,  punoioune,  -cheoun,  -sion, 
-s(i)oun,  -sohioun,  -tion,  6-7  punshon),  8- 
punoheon.  [a.  OF.  poiifon  (i3th  c.),  poin- 
chon (i3-i4th  c.),  poiuhon, poin(on  (i3-i6th  c.), 
also  ponson  (i4th  c.),  poinsoit  (14-1610.  c.)  in 
Godef.  The  forms  both  in  OF.  and  Eng.  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  PUNCHEON  !  ;  Italian  also  has 
pttnzont  for  both ;  but  connexion  of  sense  has  not 
been  found,  and  Fr.  lexicographers  treat  them  as 
separate  words.]  A  large  cask  for  liquids,  fish, 
etc. ;  spec,  one  of  a  definite  capacity,  varying  for 
different  liquids  and  commodities. 

Asa  liquid  measure  it  varied  from  72  (beer)  to  I2o(whisky) 
gallons. 

1479  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  1.  134  Gevin..to  John 
of  Tyre  to  by  a  pwncion  of  wyne.  1503  Ibid.  II.  384  For 
the  fraucht..of  ane  pipe  and  ane  punschioun  brocht  name 
with  stuf  for  the  King.  153*  Ibid.  VI.  156  For  ane  pun- 
cioune  of  wyne  iiij  I.  vs.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  VI 1 1,  c.  14 
In  the  Parliament  holden.  .in  the  first  yere  of  the  reign  of 
Kyng  Richarde  the  thirde  . .  it  was  established  that . . 
every  tercyan  or  poncheon  (of  wine  should  contain] 
Ixxxtiij  galons.  1546  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  53  Ane 
pairt  of  the  punsionis  of  the  saidis  wynis  are  full  of  salt 
waiter.  1554  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  Pitas  Crt.  Adin. 
(Selden)  II.  6r,  xv  tonne  ij  ponchions  of  wyne.  1571  DIGGES 
Pantom.  in.  xi.  Riv,  Sundrie  kindes  of  wine  vessels,  as  the 
tunne,  the  pipe,  the  punshion,  hogsheads,  buttes,  barrels. 
xS7»-3  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  190  Ane  punsoun  of 
tatloun.  1576-7  Ibid.  603  Ane  punsioun  of  salmond.  1593-4 
Exclt.  Rolls  Scotl,  XXII.  401  Tua  tunnis,  tua  puntionis, 
and  twa  bunnis  of  Inglis  beir.  1596  DALRY.MPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  122  Andro  Bartayne.  .slew  sa  mony 

§iratis,  that  mpny  puncbeounis  full  of  thair  powis  he  sent  to 
cotland,  in  gifte,  to  the  king.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in 
Ace.  Sev.  Late  I'cy.  I.  (1694)  45  As  much  Salt. .as  filled  a 
Punchion.  1706  PHILLIPS  s-v.,  Punchion. .of  Prunes  from 
10  to  12  Hundred  Weight.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxii, 
She  had  a  puncheon  of  otto  of  roses  on  board. 


PUNCHINELLO. 

Puncher  (pwnJwV  [f.  PUNCH  f.'  +  -EH  «.] 
One  who  or  that  which  punches,  thumps,  per- 
forates, or  stamps ;  an  instrument  for  doing  this. 

1681  GIVH  iftiuum  1.  v.  L  95  In  the  upper  Jaw,  five 
before!  not  Incisors,  or  Cutters,  but  thick  Punchers  1601 
A.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Hairs  xi.  (1881)  332  When  the  char- 
tour  came  to  the  Great  Stall  it  cut  to  the  Chauncellour 
12  lib.,  and  to  the  punschearis  4  lib.,  and  to  the  keaper  of 
the  seall  four  rex-dollars.  iTfa^i  H.  WALPOLI  Vertne's 
Anted.  Paint.  II.  2jo  He  was  a  rival,  .who  used  puncheons 
for  his  graving,  which  Johnson  never  did,  calling  Simon  a 
puncher,  not  a  graver.  1813  J.  BADCOCK  Horn.  Amuieni. 


heavy  to  be  taken  in  the  hauls  and  rubbed.     1904  Daily 
(./iron.  16  Aug.  7/1  Palmer,  a  powerful  'puncher    of  the 
over-tossed  ball,  made  some  splendid  drives  to  the  off. 
b.   U.  S.  Short  for  cow-puncher:  cf.  PUNCH  #.'  3. 
1894  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  355  In  the  handling  of  these 
savage  animals  the  punchers  are  brave  to  recklessness.    1905 
S.  E.  WHITE  Rawhide  viii,  The  punchers  in  their  daily  rides 
gathered  in  the  range  ponies. 

Punchery,  Funchifier :  see  PUNCH  st.3 

Fu-nch-house.  [f.  PUNCH  si.* :  cf.  ale-house.'] 
A  tavern  where  punch  is  supplied;  esp.  in  India,  an 
inn  or  tavern  frequented  by  sailors. 

1671-1  in  Wheeler  Madras  in  Old  Time  (1861)  III.  423 
It  is..enorderd  and  declared  hereby  that  no  Victullar, 
Punch-house  or  other  house  of  Entertainment  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  stoppage  at  the  pay  day  of  their  wages. 
1697  Ibid.  I.  xiv.  320  Having  in  a  Punch  house  upon  a 
quarrel  of  words  drawn  his  sword.  1717  A.  HAMILTON  Kew 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxiv.  298  'Ihe  English  have  Punch-houses, 
where  the  European  Soldiers  make  Oblations  to  Bacchus. 
a  1805  A.  CARLYLE  Autobiog.  (1861)  307  A  company  of  seven 
or  eight,  all  clergymen,  supped  at  a  punch-house  in  the  Bow, 
kept  by  an  old  servant  of  his.  1859  I.  W.  PALMER  Kew  «, 
0/1/164  (Casscll's),  Sailors,  British  and  American,  Malay  ami 
Lascar,  [belong]  to  Flag  Street,  the  quarter  of  punch-houses. 

Punchinello  (punfine-lo).  Forms:  a.  7 
polichinello,  7-9  polichinelle,  9  policinello, 
pulc(h)inello.  0.  /puntionolla.  punchoncllo, 
7-8  punch  i'ancllo,  7-9  punci-,  8-9  poochi-, 
7-  Punchinello,  y.  7  pugenello.  [In  the  form 
polichinello,  npp.  ad.  Neapolitan  dial,  folecenella 
(whence  also  F.  rolichinelle,  1680  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
name  of  a  character  of  the  puppet  theatre;  -=  It. 
fulcinella.  Origin  uncertain.  See  Note  below.] 

1.  Name  of  the  principal  character  in  a  puppet- 
show  of  Italian  origin,  the  prototype  of  Punch ; 
hence  applied  to  the  show  (and  quot  1666  in  0, 
to  the  exhibitor)  ;  sometimes  to  a  living  performer. 

[Cf.  1661  PEPYS  Diary  8  Oct.,  The  King,  before  «  horn  the 
puppet  plays  I  saw  this  summer  ill  Covcnt  garden  are  acted 
this  night.) 

«-  1666  PEPYS  Diary  22  Aug..  I  with  my  wife,  .by  coach 
to  Moprefields,  and  there  saw  'Polichinello',  which  f>ltases 
me  mightily.  1668  Ibid.  2  May,  [At  the  Duke  of  York's 
playhouse]  A  little  boy,  for  a  farce,  do  dance  Polichinelli. 

1668  Ibid.  31  Aug.,  Thence  to  the  Fayre,  and  saw  '  Poli- 
chinelle '.     1818  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiflg.  (1859)  195  Sanky 
went   off  without  calling    when   he  heard  of  a  workbox 
and  Polichinelle.     1817  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  iv,  A  long 
grinning  wooden  figure,  with  great  staring  eyes,  and  the 
parrot  nose  of  a  pulcinello.    1880  WAKHEN  Book-plates  x. 
no  Garnished  about  with  festoons  of  roses,  a  branch  of  oak, 
mask  and  pulchinejlo,  quiver  and  pan-pipe.     1897  (?•  Rev. 
Oct.  331  They  are  simply  Judy-puppets  in  the  Folicincllo  of 
conventionality. 

f.  1666  Overseers'  Bits.,  SI.  Martins  in-the-fields  29  Mar  . 
Rec.  of  Punchinello,  y"  Italian  popct-playcr,  for  his  booth 
at  Cl. arcing  Crosse/2  12  6.  1668  H.  MORE  Vii:  Dial.. 
Schol.  (1713)  570,  1  question  not  but  the  Quakers.. would 
play  the  part  of  the  Puppet  or  Punchinello  in  the  Antelude 
of  the  Pageant,  a  1680  BUTLER  Sat.  on  luiit.  French 
lot  And  the  worst  Drols  of  Punchinellos  Were  much  th* 
ingeniouser  Fellows.  1683  Norwich  Crt.  Blis.  22  Dec.  (1905) 
173  Peter  Dolman  has  leave  to  show  a  motion  called  his 
Majesty's  Puntionella,  at  the  Angel.  1709  Kami  I.  Ftuidlt- 
Cups  7  A  Barthol'mew-Fair  Punchanello.  1716  SWIFT 
Slullinix  if  Tim.  Wks.  1755  III.  ll.  211  The  world  consists 
of  puppet-shows  j  Where  petulant  conceited  fellows  Perform 
the  part  of  Punchinelloes.  1707  MRS.  RADCIIFFE  Italian 
xxii,  See  signer,  there  is  Punchinello.  1835  WHLIS /'.->.,//. 
lings  I.  xx.  142  Puncinello  squeaked  and  Deat  his  mistress 
at  every  corner.  [iMo  Once  a  Week  24  Mar.  281^1  (Stanf.l 
Harlequins,  mysterious-looking  dominoes,  ponchinelli,  and 
dresses  of  all  periods.] 

Y.  1667  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  v.  ii.  Rose.  I  know 
no  way  so  proper  for  you,  as  to  turn  Poet  to  Pugenello. 
1668  SHADWELL  Sullen  Lovers  v.  96  Enter  a  boy  in  the  habit 
of  Pugenello,  and  traverses  the  Stage. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  any  person,  animal,  or 
thing,  thought  to  resemble  the  puppet,  esp.  in 
being  short  and  stout.  Cf.  PUNCH  shf 

1669  PEPYS  Diary  20  Apr.,  Going  away  with  extraordinary 
report  of  the  proofof  his  gun,  which,  from  the  shortness  and 
bigness,  they  do  call  Punchinello.      1683  TRVON   Way  to 
Health  478  We  have  no  fatted  Swine,  fatted  Oxen  or  Pun- 
chonello's  amongst  us:  neither  have  we  any  of  Pharoah's 
lean   Kinc.    01769  JOHNSON  in   Boswcll  Life  (Maxwell's 
Recollections),  [Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cowper  (who  was 
short  and  very  stout)  called  him  the  Caliban  of  literature] 
'  Well '  fsaid  he], '  I  must  dub  him  the  Punchinello  '.     1834 
MARY  HOWITT  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  ffoithy.  Monkey,  little 
merry  fellow,  Thou  art  Nature's  Punchinello,    c  1835  Comic 
song,  '  Thegieat  Mogul',  The  gieat  Mogul,  as  I've  beard 
people  say,  Was  a  fat  little  Punchinello. 


PUNCHINESS. 

3.  allrib. 

Punchinello  voice  =  Punch's  voice  (PUNCH  si.s  I  c). 

1797  BURKE  Let.  Mrs.  Crewe  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  417  The 
shame  and  misfortune  of  our  country  would  make  one  almost 
mad,  if  these  punchinello  statesmen  did  not  sometimes  come 
out  to  make  us  laugh.  1853  W.  O.  MARKHAM  tr.  Skoda  s 
Auscult.  283  The  intensity  of  the  rSles..;  the  punchinello 
voice  accompanying  the  pectoriloquy. 

[Note.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  Eng.  polichinello 
and  V.polidiinelle  are  derived  from  the  Neapolitan  word, 
and  that  Punchinello,  although  evidenced  somewhat  earlier, 
and  actually  given  (prob.  in  error)  as  the  name  of  the  puppet- 
showman,  was  an  English  alteration.  The  Italian  word  is 
said  in  the  Vocabolario  Naftoletano  of  1789,  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  comedian  Pnccio  d"A  niello,  originally  a 
peasantof  Acerra,  whose  uncouth  physiognomy  is  said  to  have 
served  as  the  model  for  the  mask  of  the  character  ;  another 
conjecture  cites  the  name  of  one  Paulo  Cinclla,  said  to 
have  been  a  buffoon  at  Naples.  Setting  aside  these  legends 
or  conjectures,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  It.  pulcinella  is 


pollecena,  the  young  of  the  turkey-cock,  to  the  hooked  bill 
of  which  the  nose  of  the  mask  bears  a  resemblance.] 

Pu-nchiness.     [f.  PUNCHY  n.lj     Squatness. 

1850  L.  HUNT  Auloeiof.  I.  iii.  116  The  other  master..  was 
a  short  stout  man,  inclining  to  punchiness. 

PancMng  (po-nfirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PUNCH  z/.1  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PUNCH  in  various 
senses  ;  also,  a  marking  produced  by  punching. 

1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  416/2  Punchynge,  or  bu(n)chynge 
(S.  prykkynge),  stimnlacio,  irttsio.    1535  Trevisa's  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  vin.  xvii.  1236/2  Cause  of  hurtynge  and  of  punch- 
ynge  [L.  punctionis;  1398  styngynge]  of  mans  bodye.    1538 
Aberdeen   Reg.  (Jam.),  For  the  .  .  punching  of  him   with     ; 
his  feytt  in  the  wame.   iSijj  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ty  Art    \ 
1.  18  Punching  is  not  applicable  to  cast  iron,  nor  to  small    1 
and  deep,  or  very  large,  holes  in  any  metal.     1891  Daily 
News  26  Oct.  2/1  A  patent  leather  shoe  is  ornamented 
round  the  top  with  perforated  punchings. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  ;  in  names  of  tools  used  for 
making  holes,  as  punching  bear  (=  BEAR  sbl  7), 
iron,  machine,  nippers,  etc.  ;  punching-ball,  an 
inflated  ball  held  in  position  by  elastic  bands  or 
supported  on  a  flexible  rod,  which  is  punched  with 
the  fists  as  an  athletic  exercise;  so  punching  bag, 
punching  block;  punching  match,  a  boxing 
match,  a  fight  ;  punching  room,  the  cutting  room 
in  a  glove  manufactory  ;  f  punching  staff  = 
puncheon-staff  (PUNCHEON  s/i.1  6  a)  :  a  lance,  a 
spear. 

1897  Ont!ng(V.  S.)  XXX.  182/2  Dumb-bells,  ..traveling- 
rings  and  *punching-bag,  may  be  taken  to  develop  different 
groups  of  muscles.  1900  CONAN  DOYLF.  Green  Flag,  etc.  1  1  8,  1 
turned  it  into  a  gymnasium.  .  .You'll  find  all  you  want  there  : 
clubs,  'punching  ball,  bars,  dumb-bells,  everything.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Punching-bear,^  a  machine  for  making  | 
holes  in  sheet-metal,  operated  by  simple  lever  power  or 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  1594  T.  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  87 
Pritcn-aule,  spunge,  blacking  tub,  and  'punching  yron.  1809 
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Sporting  Mag.  XXXIII.  77  At  the  late  "punching  match. 

con- 
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nippers.     1562  J.  SHUTE  tr.  Cambini's   Turk.    Wars  17  b, 


Sporting  Mag.  XXXIII.  77  At  the  late  "punchin 
1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  869  The  markings 
fined  to  the  ears,  and  consist  of.  .  holes  made  with  "p 
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Manye  layde  holde  of  the  Pikes  and  "punchinge  staves  of 
theyr  enemies.  1590  BARWICK  Brecfe  Disc.  2  b,  For  horse. 
men,  a  Launce,  a  punching  staffe,  Pistoll  or  mace. 

Pu  nching,  ppl.  a.  [f.  PUNCH  vl  +  -ING  2.] 
That  punches  :  see  the  verb. 

1601  [see  PUNCH  7'.'  ib).  1683  Moxox  Mech.  Ejcerc., 
Printing  xiii.  P2  The  Counter-Punch  of  A  ought  to  be 
Forged  Triangularly,  especially  towards  the  Punching  End. 

Punching,  Punehion,  adjs.  (of  a  horse)  :  see 
PUNCH  sb.i  Punehion,  obs.  f.  PUNCHEON!  and  *. 

tPunchite,  obs.  form  of  PANCHAYAT. 

i8_a7  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  FieM  Sports  141  Accustomed  to 
decide  their  disputes  by  punchite. 

Punoho,  -chon  obs.  ff.  PONCHO,  PUNCHEON. 

Punchy  (p»'n/i),  a.1  [f.  PUNCH  *M  +  -?.] 
Short  and  stout,  thick-set,  squat,  stumpy. 

1791  'G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsem.  viii.  (1809)  102  If  your 
horse  is  of  the  short  punchy  kind.  1810  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXV.  40  The  plaintiff  being  short  and  punchy.  1823  in 
Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  330  A  beautiful  punchy  little  pony. 

Punchy,  a*  :  see  PUNCH  rf.3 

Punck,  obs.  form  of  PUNK  rf.l 

t  Punct,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc.  punt.  [ad.  L. 
punct-um  point.]  =  POINT  ji.l  in  various  senses. 

1.  A  dot,  spot,  speck  :  =  POINT  sbl  A.  2. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvt.  Ixviii.  (BodL  MS.), 
Marble  purpurites..is  rodye  wi|j  punctis  amonge.  1516 
Inv.Roy.  Wardr.  (1815)24  Anesaferon  with  punctis  of  gold. 

2.  A  stop  in  punctuation  :    =  POINT  sb±  A.  3  a. 
cl6*a  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  34  The  round  punct 

concludes  an  assertion.  .  .  The  tailed  punct  concludes  an 
interrogation. 

3.  a.  Sc.  An  item,  detail  :   =  POINT  sb.1  A.  5. 
b.  A  particle,  jot  :   =  POINT  J*.1  A.  6. 

1499  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XI.  393  The  Punctis  to  be  Inquirit 
at  the  I  nqueist.  1563-4  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1.  263  The 
saidis  Lordis  ordinis  Johne  Johnestoun  to  insert  thir  puntis 
in  the  saidis  bukis.  c  1575  BALFOUR  Practices  (1754)  172 
He  fulfillit  not  the  punctis  and  clausis  contenit  in  the  said 
infeftment.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  270  Exact  in  the 
least  punct  of  the  measure  thereof. 

4.  As  a  measure  of  time,  or  of  the  magnitude  of 
an  eclipse  :   =  POINT  st.l  A.  10,  1  1. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.R.ix.  ix.  If.  94  /i  (Bodl.  MS.)  A 
quadraunt  conteyne(>  sixe  houres  and  an  houre  foure  punctes, 


1598 

and  a  puncte  ten  momentes.  1561  EDEN  Arte  Nanig.  11. 
viii.  35  For  the  quantitie  of  these  Eclipses,  the  Astronomers 
deuide  into  .xii.  equall  partes,  as  well  the  Diameter  of  the 
Sunne  as  of  the  Moone.  And  these  partes  they  call  fyngers, 
punctes  or  prickes. 

5.  Geom.   =  POINT  sl>.1  A.  18. 

1639  NABBES  Encomium  on  Steeple  at  Wore.  Wks.  1887  II. 
239  Infinite  m  shew  As  those  small  puncts,  from  whose  con- 
cretion grow  What  else  may  be  divided.  1653  R.  SANDERS 
Physiogn.  273  As  number  [depends]  on  a  unite,  and  a  line 
upon  a  punct  or  point. 

6.  A  moment,  instant :   =  POINT  sbl  A.  23. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xn.  xiii.  29  Now  is  cum  the  extreme 

lattir  punct.  1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  Pref.,  At  the  same 
instant  &  punct  of  time  it  maketh  day  in  one  place  &  nyght 
on  the  opposite  parte.  1695  ALINGHAM  Geom.  Epit.  34  At 
the  same  punct  of  time. 

f  Punctf  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Collateral  form  of 
POINT  i*.1  and  ",  after  med.L.  punctare] 

1.  trans.  To  appoint:   =  POINT  v.2  2.  Sc. 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Aagiis  (1879)  I.  169  With  all 
vthyr  condecionis  as  it  is  punctyt  in  Thomas  Kantis  tak. 

2.  To  prick,  pierce:   =  POINT  v.1  i. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Rich,  lit  28  b,  Her  breste  she 
puncted,  her  fayre  here  she  tare. 

Puncta,  pi.  of  PUNCTUM. 

Punctal  (po'rjktai),  a.  (sb.)  rare.  [In  quot. 
c  1400,  perh.  an  error  for  PUNCTUAL  a.  i.  In  quot. 
1897,  rendering  med.L.  punclalis  (Wyclif),  f. 
punct-um  point :  see  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  fa.  Of  the  nature  of  a  point  or  puncture 
(obs).    b.  Occupying  a  point  in  space. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  104  Make  smale  cauteries 
punctate,  bat  is  to  seie  as  smat  as  be  eende  of  a  pricke, 
bitwene  ech  whirlebon  of  be  necke.  1897  M.  DZIEWICKI 
Wyclifs  De  Logica  in.  (1899)  p.  xviii,  If  every  punctal 
atom  is  and  remains  eternally  the  same,  then  the  elements 
would  remain  in  their  compounds.  Ibid.  p.  xxiii,  His  idea 
of  the  universe — one  material  being,  made  up  of  punctal 
atoms,  filling  all  possible  space. 

B.  t  sb.  A  dot,  speck,  small  spot.  Obs.  rare. 
1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  990  The  white 

Owl .  .all  the  Feathers  upon  her  Breast  and  Back  being 
Snow-white,  and  tipp'd  with  a  Punctal  of  Jet-black. 

Punctate  (pfnkt/t),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  functat- 
ns,  f.  L.  punct-um  point:  see  -ATE 2  2.  Cf.  It. 
puntato,  F.  points'.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist,  and  Path.  Marked  or  studded  with 
points  or  dots ;   having   minute   rounded  spots, 
or  (esp.)  depressions  resembling  punctures,  scattered 
over  the  surface  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  characterized 
by  such  markings. 

1760^.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  m.v.  (1765)  183  Punctate, dotted; 
when  it  is  besprinkled  with  hollow  Points  or  Dots.  l8»6 
KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  270  Punctate,  beset  with 
many  points.  1847  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Beno.  Nat.  Club  II. 
No.  5.  253  Elytra,  .very  thickly  and  finely  punctate.  1889 
J.  M.  DUNCAN  Clio.  Led.  Dis.  Worn,  be,  (ed.  4)  52  The 
mucous  membrane,  .has  often  a  punctate  appearance. 

b.  In  advb.  comb,  with  other  adjs.,  as  pu-netate- 
sca'brous,  scabrous  with  minute  dots  or  points; 
pu-notate-stri'ate  (-stri-ated),  having  striie  or 
streaks  marked  with  dots,  or  formed  of  dots 
arranged  in  rows;  pu'notate-su'lcate,  having 
furrows  marked  with  dots.  (Cf.  PUNCTATO-.) 

1833  G.  R.  WATERHOUSE  in  Entomol.  Mag.  I.  210  Elytra 
delicately  punctate-striated.  1847  W.  E.  STEELE  I'ield 
Bot.  196  Glumes,  .slightly  punctate-scabrous.  1854  WOOD- 
WARD Mollitscan.  181  Shell,  .smooth  or  punctate-striale. 

2.  Path.  Having  or  coming  to  a  definite  point. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  390  The  impulse  [of  an 

aneurysm]  is  rarely  punctate. 

t3.  Geom.  =  PUNCTATED  i.  Obs. 

[1704  NEWTON  Enumer.  Linearum  (1711)  74  Punctatam, 
quae  conjugatam  habet  Ovalein  infinite  parvam  id  est  punc- 
turn.]  1860  TALBOT  tr.  Neivton's  Enumer.  13  That  wh_ich 
has  an  infinitely  small  conjugate  oval,  i.  e.  a  conjugate  point, 
the  punctate  hyperbola. 

4.  Having  or  ending  in  a  point ;  pointed.  rare~°. 

i,  Punctate,  Punctated,     [i.]  Pointed.     1847 


—  Punctate,  Punctated,     i.  Pointed ;  ending  in  a  point 
orpoints.    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Fu-nctated,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.] 
fl.   Geom.  Having  a  conjugate  point  or  acnode : 
see  CONJUGATE  a.  6  a.  Obs.  rare. 

[1704:  see  prec.  3.]  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  \\, Punc- 
tated. Hyperbola,  is  an  Hyperbola  whose  Oval  Conjugate  is 
infinitely  small,  that  is,  a  Point.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cj-cl.  Supp. 

2.  =  PUNCTATE  i. 

I7£j  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  544  The  Cat-a-Mountain, 
.. with  the  upper  spots  virgated,  the  lower  punctated.  1781-5 
J.  LATHAM  Hist.  Birds  II.  541  Punctated  Cuckow.  1869 
G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  (1874)  84  Small  punctated  opacities 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

3.  =  PUNCTATE  4.  rare~°. 

X77S  ASH,  Punctated,  drawn  into  a  point.  1828  [see 
PUNCTATE  4]. 

||  Punctatim  (p»rjkt<?i-tim),  adv.  nonce-wd.  [L. 
in  form,  f.  punct-um  point,  after  •verbatim.  Cf. 
late  L.  punctatim  brielly,  concisely.]  Point  for 
point ;  =  PUNCTUATIM  b. 

1816  Q.  Rev.  XV.  346  We  shall  give  our  extracts  verbatim, 
literatim,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  punctatim. 

Punctation  (purjktf'-Jan).  [ad.  L.  type *puncta- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  from  med.L.  punctare  (It. 
puntare)  to  point.] 

1.  fa.  =  PUNCTUATION  3,  3b.  Obs. 

1617  COLLINS  De/.  Bp.  Ely  11.  x.  536  Let  the  Reader  be 


PUNCTILIO. 

carefull  of  reading  these,  .words,  .with  due  punctation  of 
them.  1748  J.  MASON  Elocnt.  26  There  is.. so  much  Irregu- 
larity introduced,  into  the  modern  Method  of  Punctation, 
that  it  is  become  a  very  imperfect  Rule  to  direct  a  just 
Pronunciation. 

tb.  Heb.  Gram.  The  insertion  of  the  vowel- 
points  and  accents;  =  POINTING  vbl.  sb.  2b.  Obs. 

1642  CUDWORTH  Lord's  Supper  38  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  . .  according  to  a  severall  Punctation  . .  may  be  ex- 
pounded severall  ways.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  fr  N. 
Test.  225  The  true  punctation  of  the  proper  Name. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.  The  action  of  marking  or 
fact  of  being  marked  with  points  or  dots;  the  con- 
dition of  being  punctate ;  also  concr.  one  of  such 
dots,  a  series  of  such  dots. 

185*  DANA  Crust,  i.  154  Two  minute  punctations.  1871 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  482  The  woody  fibres  do  not  exhibit 
punctations.  1875  H-  C.  WOOD  Therap,  (1879)  242  It  lacks 
the  punctations  of  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever. 

||  3.  [repr.  Ger.  punktation.]  A  laying  down  of 
points  ;  a  stipulation  ;  a  contract  or  agreement. 

1864  EDERSHEIM  tr.  Kurtz's  Ch.  Hist.  in.  221  The 
Electors  of  Mayence,  Triers,  and  Cologne,  together  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  . .  assembled  together  in  a 
spiritual  congress  at  Ems  (1786),  and  resolved  upon  the 
restoration  of  a  German  Roman  Catholic  National  Church, 
independent  of  Rome,  in  the  so-called  Emser  Punctation. 
1890  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  332  The  '  punctation  of  Olniutz  '  as  it  was 
called  was  signed  29  Nov.  1850. 

Punctato-  (pcrjkt^l  to),  combining  advb.  form 
of  mod.L.  punctatus,  with  other  adjs.  =  PUNCTATE 
I  b ;  as  puneta'to-stri-ate,  -su'lcate. 

i8ai  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  303  The  terms  punc- 
tato-striate,  or  punctato-sulcate,  signify  that  stria?  or  furrows 
are  drawn  with  puncta  in  them. 

Puncta'tor.  Heb.  Gram.  [Agent-n.  f.  med.L. 
punctare  to  point.]  One  who  inserts  the  vowel 
(and  other)  points  in  writing ;  applied  esp.  to  the 
Masoretes,  who  invented  the  points. 

17*3  MATHER  Vind.  Bible  294  The  punctators  used  to 
point  Scheva  under  Thau  in  the  word  Aschith. 

Pimcti'cular,  a.  rare.  [f.  med.  or  mod.L. 
*pun(ticulum  a  minute  point  +  -AH.] 

1 1.  Of  the  size  or  appearance  of  a  small  point  or 
dot ;  extremely  minute.  Obs. 

16 58  SiuT.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  in.  51  Water  in  glasses, 
wherein  a  watchfull  eye  may ..  discover  the  puncticular 
Originals  of  Periwincles  and  Gnats. 

2.  Characterized  by  small  dots  or  specks. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pnnclicularis,  having  small 
points  ;  applied  to  fevers,  etc. :  puncticular. 

So  Puncti-culate  a.  =  PUNCTULATE. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Frmctiform  (p»'rjktif<?4m),  a.  Nat.  Hist,  and 
Path.  [ad.  L.  type  *punctiformis,  f.  punct-um 
point :  see  -FORM.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  point,  puncture,  or  dot. 
i8»  GOOD  Study  Med.  I.  301  The  female  [thread-worm] 

has  a  small  punctiform  aperture  a  little  below  the  head.  1856 
W.  L.  LINDSAY  Pop.  Hist.  Brit.Lichens  143  A  small, black, 
punctiform  Fungus. 

2.  Formed  of,  or  presenting  the  appearance  of,  a 
number    of   points  or  dots ;    punctate :    esp.   in 
pathology,  of  eruptions,  etc. 

1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  601/2  These  animals 
appear  as  a  punctiform  homogeneous  mass.  1861  HAGEN 
Syn.  Neuropt.  N.  Amer.  n  A  band  upon  the  middle  and 
punctiform  lines  at  the  eyes.  1886  FACGK  &  PYE-SMITH 
Princ.  Med.  1. 208  Instead  of  being  punctiform  [the  rash  of 
Scarlatina]  may  in  rare  cases  consist  of  large,  irregular, 
slightly  raised  maculae. 

Punctigerous  (pfnkti-dseres),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
L.  punct-um  point  +  -ger-  bearing  +  -OUS.]  Applied 
to  the  eyes  of  some  molluscs,  and  other  inverte- 
brates :  Consisting  of  mere  eye-spots  without  a 
lens  :  opp.  to  lentigerous. 

1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  680/2  We 
have  in  one  sub-class  the  extremes  of  the  two  lines  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Molluscan  eye,  those  two  lines  being  thepuncti- 
gerous  and  the  lentigerous. 

Punctilio (.ptfrjktHio).  Forms:  a.  6-7puntilio, 
7  -illo,  -illio,  -iglio.  0.  7  punotiglio,  7-8  -illo, 
-illio,  7-  punctilio,  [a.  It.  puntiglio  and  Sp. 
puntillo,  dim.  of  punto  point ;  =  L.  type  *puncti- 
culum ;  later  with  punct-  after  Latin.  Cf.  V.poinlille 
(ad.  It.)  c  1560.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax  Prol.,  Standing  upon  the 
puntilio  of  honour  hauing  been  challenged.  1615  BRATHWAIT 
Strappado  (1878)  61  nott.  Who  stands  on  the  puntiglio  of 
his  honour.  x6a6  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  290  Arti- 
mosityes,  reuenges,  quarrels,  puntilloes.  i6«6,  etc.  Punctilio 
[see  B.  5].  1630  EARL  STRAFFORD  in  Slingsby  Diary  (1836) 
324  Concerning  that  Punctilio.  1641  Puntillo's  [see  B.  4]. 
a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VIII  (1649)  207  As  for  the  little 
cavillsand  punctiglios,  concerning  the  receiving  of  Giovanni 
Joakim  and  the  Tike.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xi.  Wks.  1851 
III.  420  With  reason, conscience, honour,policy,or  puntihos. 
1659  Gtntl.  Calling  v.  §  23.  423  [To]  descend.. from  their 

functilioes.    1666  TEMPLE  Let.  Codolfhin  i  Apr.,  Wks.  1757 
.  257  To  lay  by  the  puntiglio.    1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prmi.  cj- 
Re/I.  (ed.  2)  181  Tim'd  according  to  the  nice  Punctilios  of 
nicking  the  Opportunity.     1791  Anccd.  W.Pitt  III.  jutxvill 
28  The  noble  Lord  talks  of  Spanish  punctillios. 

B.  Signification. 

fl.  A  small  or  fine  point  or  mark,  esp.  one  of 
those  on  a  dial  (with  play  on  sense  5).  Obs.  rare. 
1596  HAFINGTON  Ulysses  upon  Ajax  Cv  b,  He  shall  finde  the 


PUNCTILIO. 

Puntilio  of  his  honour  blunted.  1599  B.  JONSOM  Ev.  Ma* 
out  of  Hunt.  u.  i.  (1600)  K  j  b,  To  the  perfection  of  Cotnple- 
inetu  (which  Uthedyallof  the  thought..)  are  requirde  these 
three  Projects  :  the  Gnomon,  the  PuntUios,  and  the  Super- 
ficies :  the  Superficies  U  that  we  call  Place ;  the  Puntilios, 
Circumstance :  and  the  Gnomon,  Ceremonie. 

1 2.  The  highest  point,  acme,  apex ;  a  high  pro- 
jecting point  or  tip  (sometimes  with  mixture  of 
sense  4).  Obs.  rare. 

"599  B.  JONSON  Cyntkitfs  Rev.  u.  iii.  (1601)  Dab,  He  that 
is  yet  in.. his  Course.. &  hath  not  toucht  the  Puntillio  or 
point  of  hopes.  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  i  A 
three-fold  knowledge  of  religion.. of  pinacle*  or  punctilio's, 
high  and  curious  points  in  the  building. 

t  .'J.  A  minute  point  of  time,  a  moment,  an 
instant ;  =  POINT  j^.1  A.  7.  Qbs. 

1610  HP.  I.  KiNcAVr/w.  24  Mar.  23  Let  no  man.  .tye  him  to 
canonicall  noures,  and  atomes,and  puntilio'sof  time,  temfitts, 
ttmpus,  statututtt  tempos,  1659  Unhappy  Marksman  m 
f/arl.  Misc.  (1809)  IV.  4  In  that  punctilio  oftime  wherein  the 
bullets  struck  him. .he  U  in  an  instant  disanimated.  1679 
C.  NESSE  Antichrist  235  To  leave  the  pointing  out  of  this 
punctilio  of  time  to  God  only. 

f4.  A  minute  point,  detail,  or  particular;  a 
particle,  whit,  jot;  a  trifling  point ;  a  thing  of  no 
importance,  a  trifle.  Ohs.  (exc.  as  in  5). 

1649  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  iv.  xvi.  323  He  is  zealous  of 
the  least  puntillo  s  of  his  Masters  honour.  1641  CHAS,  I 
Treaty  at  Oxford  Wks.  1662  1 1. 257  If  every  Punctilio  must 
be  forced  to  be  sent  forwards  and  backwards  a  hundred 
miles.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  330  When 
one  uf  the  parties . .  will  not . .  abate  a  single  punctilio,  1815 
J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1856)  X.  131  We  have  never. .lost  any  one 
punctilio  of  those  rights  or  liberties. 

6.  A  minute  detail  of  action  or  conduct ;  a  nice 
point  of  behaviour,  ceremony,  or  honour ;  a  small 
or  petty  formality.     Formerly  sometimes,  A  fine- 
drawn or  fastidious  objection,  a  scruple. 

1599  (see  i).  16*6  I.  PORY  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  f.  III. 
245  The  Bishop  stood  upon  his  punctilios.  1638  FORD  Lady's 
Trial  \.  ii,  Guzman . .  observes  the  full  punctilios  of  his 
nation,  a  1680  BUTLER  Kent.  (1759)  II.  50  He  professes  a 
mortal  Hatred  to  Ceremonies,  and  yet  has  more  Punctilios 
than  a  Jew.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  i.  ii,  To  trifle  with  me 
at  such  a  juncture  as  this  1— now  to  stand  on  punctilios  1 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  248  In  consequence 
of  some  punctilio,  as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  the 
compliment  of  the  first  call.  1836  H.  ROGERS  7-  Howe  ii. 
(1863)  17  He  [Laud]  was  ready  to  visit  the  omission  of  the 
most  trifling  ecclesiastical  punctilios  with  relentless  severity. 
b.  (without  //.)  Strict  observance  of  or  insist- 
ence upon  minutiee  of  action  or  conduct;  petty 
formality  in  behaviour ;  punctiliousness.  ?  Obs. 

1596,  1615  [see  A].  1676  D^URFEV  Mine*  Fickle  i.  i,  My 
Lord  was  as  unmannerly  a  Fellow  as  I  ever  saw...  Ha, 
ha,  ba—  He  a  Noble  man,  and  punctilio  no  better.  1709 
STBELG  Tatter  No.  36  p  2  [She]  takes  the  Whole  of  this 
Life  to  consist  in  understanding  Punctilio  and  Decorum. 
1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxxvL  271  People  of 
birth  stood  a  little  too  much  on  punctilio.  1810  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.t  Spectre  Bridegr.^  The  preliminaries  [of  the 
marriage]  had  been  conducted  with  proper  punctilio, 
fc.  (?)  A  punctilious  person.  Obs.  rare*1. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  47  A  Male-content  standing 
upon  his  worth  like  some  of  our  high  Puntilios  scorned  to 
sort  himselfe  with  any  of  his  ranke, 

1 6.  A  (or  the)  precise  point  or  fact.  06s.  rare. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat,  ii.  76  By  their  doctrin  al 
depends  on  the  peremptory  punctilio  of  Gods . .  Decree. 
1683  F.  HuoELsroN  in  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1860^5  Treasonable 
Practices  to  a  Punctillio  of  Rebellion,  contriving  the  Murder 
of  Your  Person. 

7.  attrib.  (or  adj!}  and  Comb* 

1660  MILTON  On  Griffiths  Serin.  Wks.  1851  V.  396  Should 
they  who  were  left  sitting,  break  up,  or  not  dare  enact 
aught.. for  the  punctilio  wanting  of  a  full  number?  170* 
VANBRUGH  False  Friend  \.  i,  The  injury's  too  great  for  a 
punctilio  satisfaction.  1761  CHURCHILL  Rosciad  Poems 
(1769)  I.  40  The  nice  punctilio-mongers  of  this  age.  The 
grand  minute  reformers  of  the  stage. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.}  Puncti'lionist,  one  who  is 
scrupulous  about  punctilios,  a  stickler  about  small 
points  of  behaviour  or  proceeding;  Puncti'lio- 
ship,  punctilious  performance  (=  sense  5  b). 

1714  SAVAGE  A  rt  of  Prudence  183  Puncttlioship  is  tire- 
some.  1815  New  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  200  A  compliance 
..which  we  could  wish  to  see  more  frequent  with  other 
punctilionists  of  the  drama. 

Punctilio -sity.  rare.     [f.  next:   see  -OSITY.] 

=  PUNCTILIOUSNKSS. 

1858  MASSON  Milton  (1859)  I.  454  A  kind  of  sweet,  modest 
punctiliosity  Is  the  virtue  he  strives  to  paint. 

Punctilious  (p»rjkti-li3s),  a.  Also  7  puntil- 
lious,  7-8  punctillioiiH.  [ad.  F.  pointilleuxt 
-euse,  f.  pointille^  ad.  It.  puntiglio\  —  mod.It. 
puniiglioso.]  Attentive  to  punctilios;  strictly 
observant  of  nice  points  or  details  of  action  or 
behaviour. 

1634  ROWLEY  Noble  Souldier  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  1. 307 
His  deeds  were  so  Puntillious.  1653  H.  COGAN  Pinto's 
Trav.  Ixv,  (1663)  263  These  Jacas  are  the  most  punctilious 
..Nation  of  the  world.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  425  On 
each  punctilious  pique  of  pride,  Or  gloom  of  humour.  1858 
BUCKLE  Civilis.  (1873)  II.  viii.  585  The  punctilious  honour 
of  a  Spanish  gentleman  has  passed  into  a  byewprd.  1870 
SWINBURNE  Ess.  $  Stud.  (1875)  225  The  punctilious  if  not 
pedantic  precision  which  has  reformed  the  whole  scheme  of 
punctuation. 

Punctiliously,  a<tv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.]  In 
a  punctilious  manner ;  with  precise  or  scrupulous 
attention  to  minute  points  of  action  or  conduct. 
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1770  JOHNSON  False  Alarm  Wks.  (1787)  X.  TO,  I  have 
thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  pursued  this  disquisition. 
1814  SCOTT  H'av.  Ivi,  Sternly  and  punctiliously  greet- 
ing each  other,  like  two  duellists  before  they  take  their 
ground.  1849  MACACLAY  Hitt.  Ettg.  vi.  11.  10  So  con- 
spicuous an  example  of  good  faith  punctiliously  observed. 

Punctiliousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KISS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  punctilious; 
scrupulous  attentive-ness  to  small  points  of  conduct. 

1685  Gratings  Courtiers  Orac.  168  Punctiliousness  is 
tiresome.  There  are  whole  Nations  sick  of  that  Nicely. 
1838  Miss  MMTUMO  Lttt./r.  MaJrnt  xii.  (1843)218  Hets 
a  good  man,  but  gives  great  offence  by  his  punctiliousness 
about  minor  matters.  1881  FROUOR  Snort  Stud.  (1883)  IV. 
it.  vi.  252  They  had  their  periods  of  outward  repentance 
and  ceremonial  punctiliousness. 

t  PunctHle.  Ot>s.  rare.  Also  puntille.  [ad. 
F.  foinlille  :  see  PUNCTILIO  ;  influenced  by  1  .. 
punctum  and  med.L.  dim.  punctillum^  —  PUNCTI- 
LIO 5,  5  b. 

1610  J.  MODE  in  Btuclctuh  MSS,  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
87  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  give  them  contentment  in  such 
punctilles.  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT///*.  Vlll  (1649)  277  Their 
first  meeting,  .was  not  without  some  of  that  tlmulation  and 
Puntille  which  is  ordinary  in  their  Sex. 

•(•  Pu'nction.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  punclion-tm,  n.  of 
action  from  punglre,  fund-  to  prick.  Cf.  K. 
ponclion  (i6th  c.  Calvin,  Par^),  Sp.funsion,  It. 
punzionc.]  The  notion  or  an  act  of  pricking  or 


puncturing  ;  a  prick,  a  puncture. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chint>-g.\\\.  i.  xv.  106  For  the  cure 
of  svnnowes  hurte  by  punction.  a  1548  HALL  Chnm., 
K  ten.  ///  53  b,  A  punccton  and  pricke  of  hys  synfull  con- 
scyence.  1^77  \V.  HARRIS  tr.  {.emery's  Chynt.  (ed.  3)  354 
Its  Emetick  quality  ..can  proceed  from  nothing  out  a 
punction  made  in  the  stomach.  1707  Curios.  I'M  H*sb.  *r 
Card.  99  The  Punction  of  Plants,  and  the  Pruning  of  Vines. 

b.  A  pricking  sensation. 

1507  A.  M.  tr.  GMlltmeau's  Fr.  Chimrg.  48/1  With 
bitinge  payn,  with  continuall  punctions.  1607  TOPSKLL 
j'\>ttr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  203  Goats  cheese  also  repres*eth  all 
dolors  and  punctions.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  387/2 
A  Punction,  or  Punctious  feeling. 

t  Pu-  notions,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  :  see 
-oos.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  '  punction  ;  pricking. 

1688  [see  prec.  b]. 

Fnnctist  (po-nktist).  [f.  L.  punctum  POINT 
+  -IST.]  One  who  holds  the  vowel-points  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  authoritative. 

1859  T.  S.  HENDERSON  Man.  E.  Henderson  iii.  118  npte, 
Mr.  Henderson  ..  had  become  a  punctist  before  1811,.. 
though  he  never  went  to  the  full-length  of  the  writer  above- 
mentioned,  who  vindicated  even  for  the  pause-accents  'the 
signature  of  a  divine  hand  '. 

Punctiirnele.  ncnce-wJ.  [ad.  L./»nc//«nc»/K, 
dim.  of  punttio.]  A  very  minute  or  trifling  point. 

1874  F.  HALL  in  IV.  Anier.  Rev.  CXIX.  328  All  the 
punctiuncles  of  the  Quinquarticular  Controversy. 

tPvrnetive.o.  Obs.rare~l.  (a\>p.i.L.punctum 
point  -I-  -IVK.]  In  quot  app.  Making  straight  for  a 
point. 

1611  R.  DABORNE  Car.  tum'd  Turke  i.  i,  Who  like  a  ship 
vnman'd  .  .doth  seeme  to  make  a  course  Direct  and  punctiue, 
till  we  see  it  dash  Against  some  prouder  Sylla. 

Punoto,  obs.  var.  of  PujiTo1. 

Punctograph  (po-nkt^graf).  Surf.  [ad.  G. 
punktograpn,  f.  L.  punct-um  point  :  see  -OBAFH.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  precise  position 
of  a  foreign  body  imbedded  in  the  bodily  tissues. 

[1901  Lancet  4  May  1392/1  For  the  surgical  localisation  of 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets  embedded  in  the  tissues,  he 
[Dr.  Kosenthal  of  Munich]  had,  in  conjunction  with  Sur- 
geon-General Professor  von  Angerer,  devised  an  instrument 
called  the  '  punktograph  '.] 

Punctorions  (p»qkto»-rias),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
*punctori-us  (in  punclorium  a  piercing  instrument) 
-t-  -oi's.]  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
pricking  or  puncturing.  S<  >  t  Pu-notory  <».  Obs. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compfnd.  273  Stine  not 
punctorious.  1661  LOVEU.  Hist.  Anim.  4-  Min.  432  Paine 
if  punctory,  is  in  the  membranes  ;  if  pulsatorie  in  the  arteries. 

Punctual  (.pfrjktixal),  a.  (st.)  [ad.  med.L. 
punctual-is  (Grosseteste  cuio),  £  L.  punclu-s 
(u-  stem)  a  pricking,  a  point:  see  -AL.  Cf.  F. 
ponctuel  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I.  fl.  Surg.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  point  or 
puncture  :  •=  PUNCTAL  a.  a.     b.  Used  for  making 
punctures,  sharp-pointed,  as  a  cautery  or  other 
surgical  instrument.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurgie  271  Sum  men  maken  punctual 
cauteriis  in  pe  maner  of  a  cros  vpon  dindimum,  &  pan  aftir- 
ward  helip  it  vp.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guidon's  Quest. 
Ckirurf.  P  iij,  The  fourth  [cautery]  is  named  punctual), 
which  bath  the  poynte  sclendre  arid  rounde.  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Ckirurg.  30  b/i  We  may,  in  steade  of 
the  crooked  lancet,  vse  our  punctual!  instrument. 

II.  f  2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  made  by,  a  point 
or  dot  ;  of  or  belonging  to  punctuation.  Obs.  rare. 

1609  j.  DOULAND  Ornith.  MicroL  54  If  you  finde  two 
Semibreefe  Rests  after  a  perfect  Breefe,  it  shall  rematne 
perfect,  vnlesse  punctual!  DiuUion  come  betweene.  1818 
COLERIDGE  in  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  I.  Introd.  §  2  His  days, 
months,  and  years,  as  the  stops  and  punctual  marks  in  the 
records  of  duties  performed. 

b.    Gconi.    Of  or    pertaining   to   a   point  :    as 
punctual  co-ordinates,  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point. 

f3.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  point  or 
speck  ;  small,  minute  (lit.  andyf/.).  Otis. 


PUNCTUAL. 

1605  UACOS  Ath'.  Leant.  I.  iii.  I  8  Many  may  be  well 
teene  in  ihe  passages  of  govemement  and  policie,  which 
are  to  seeke  m  little  and  punctuall  occasions  1613  K. 
CAWDHY  Table  Alfk.  (ed.  3',  fuiutuall,  small,  or  uf  no 
great  force.  1639  FULLER  It  tip  War  MI.  xxiv.  (16471  154 
The  infinitenesse  of  punctual  occurrences.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  via.  33  This  Earth  a  spot,  a  graine,  An  Atom,  »ith 
the  Firmament  compar'd  And  all  her  numberd  Starrs,  that 
seem  to  rowle  Spaces  incomprehensible..  meerly  to  officiate 
light  Round  this  opacous  Earth,  this  punctual  spot. 
f  b.  as  si.  A  minute  point,  a  subtlety,  rare. 

itio  G.  FLETCHER  Tri.  over  Dt*lk  xii,  Let  the.  .schools 
these  punctualli  Of  wills,  all  good,  or  bad,  or  neuter  din. 

III.  1  4.  Bearing  directly  on  the  point  ;  to  the 
point,  to  the  purpose,  apposite,  apt.  Obs. 

1611  BACON  Charge  tone/line  Dulls  Wks.  1879  I.  680/3 
It  is  M  punctual,  and  hath  such  reference  and  respect  unto 
Ihe  received  conceits.  1616  BULLOKAK  Eng.  Exfot., 
fuactuall,  .  .short,  and  direct  to  the  purpose.  16*9  PRVKNE 
Ck.  E*g.  59  Nothing  can  be  more  full  and  punctuall  to  our 
present  conclusion.  1644  ROGER*  Naammn  347  If  a  man 
would  compile  a  story.,  for  the  demonstration  of  Providence, 
could  he  frame  a  more  punctuall  one? 

b.  Express,  direct  ;  explicit,  definite,  arch. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Sfir.  ffaoif.  33  The  sea  is  full  of  mon- 
sters. Innumerable  and  almost  incredible  are  the  relations 
of  Travellers  in  this  punctuall  demonstration.  16*4  Up. 
MOUNTAGU  Gaff.  Prel.  5  Saint  Augustine  is  punctuall.. 
that  the  several!  Latine  Iranstations  in  his  time,  could  not 
be  mimbred.  1699  MENTLEV  Pltal.  170  A  plain  and  punctual 
testimony.  1861  CARLVLR  Fredk.  6/.  xii.  i.  III.  169  The 
Polack  King,  .left  his  Dominions  shared  by  punctual  bequest 
among  his  live  sons. 

IV.  5.  Exact  in  every  point  ;  precise,  accurate. 
Now  rare  or  arch. 

i6ao  E.  BLOUNT  Horx  Suts.  536  If  any  do  not  find  so 
punctual  an  agreement  as  hee  expects.  1630  DAVENAKT 
Crutl  Brother  iv.  H  2  b,  lie  nimble  then  :  and  tell  me  punctual! 
truth.  1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  u.  vi.  i  8  Those  pre- 
dictions, .have  had  their  punctual!  accomplishment.  1751 
SIR  H.  BEAUMONT  Crito  5,  1  should  as  soon  think  of  dissect- 
ing a  Rainbow,  .as  of  forming  grave  and  punctual  Notions 
of  Beauty.  1851  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  Pkitos.,  etc. 
436  The  punctual  accuracy  of  our  statement. 

b.  Of  time  or  date:   Exact  or  precise.    Now 
rare  or  arch.    Cf.  8. 

1639  FULLER  1  1  tip  War  iv.  ix.  (1647)  183  About  this  lime 
(though  we  find  not  the  punctuall  date  thereof)  happened 
the  death  of  Reinoldus  Fredericks.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena 
quasi  Koirij  u.  130  We  doe  not  binde.  .ourselves  to  a  pre- 
cise and  punctual  instant.  1710  WHEATLEV  Ck.  o/  Eng. 
Man'sComf.  S  23  As  to  the  punctual  time  when  the  posture 
of  kneeling  [at  Holy  Communion]  first  began,  it  is  bard  to 
determine.  18*6-7  Dl  QUINCEY  Ltssing  Wks.  1859X11!. 
258  Nothing  obliges  the  poet  (like  the  painter)  to  concen- 
trate his  picture  into  one  punctual  instant  of  time. 

o.  Occurring  at  a  precise  point  of  time  ;  exactly 
or  aptly  timed  ;  timely,  rare. 

1611  SPEED  l/ist.Gl.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1623!  974  Sir  William 
Stanley  Lord  Chamberlain  to  King  Henry  (by  whose 
punctuall  reuolt  from  K.  Richard  he  had  principally  acbieued 


ghty 
dwell  :  Or  [etc.]. 

d.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  precise  place,  rare. 

1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  viii.  610  The  human  nature  unto 
which  I  felt  That  I  belonged.  .Was  not  a  punctual  presence, 
but  a  spirit  Diffused  through  time  and  space.  1843  DE 
QUINCEY  Ceylon  Wks.  1859  XII.  10  Whereas  human  nature 
has  ever  been  prone  to  the  superstition  of  local  consecrations 
..it  is  the  usage  of  God  to  hallow  such  remembrances  by 
removing.  .all  traces  of  their  punctual  identities. 

1  6.  Dealing  with  a  matter  point  by  point  ; 
minute,  detailed,  circumstantial.  (Often  with 
mixture  of  sense  5.)  Obs. 

i6»»  P.  SMART  (title)  The  Vanitie  and  Downe-rall  of 
Svpeistitiovs  Popish  Ceremonies,  ..  A  Sermon..  containing 
not  onely  an  Historical  relation  of  all  those  several!  Popish 
Ceremonies  and  practises..,  Bui  likewise  a  punctual  confu- 
tation of  them,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lttt.  (1726)  40  A  punctual 
relation  of  all  the  circumstances.  1771  Nucurr  tr.  Hist. 
Fr.Cerund.  iv.  v.  108  Having,  .given  a  punctual  topogra- 
phical description  of  Anthony  Zote's  house. 

V.  7.  (Of  persons,  or  their  actions  or  attributes.) 
Attentive  to,  or  insisting  upon,  points  or  details  of 
conduct;  punctilious. 

a.  Strictly  or  minutely  observant  of  ceremony  or 
convention  ;  formal,  ceremonious.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1609  [implied  in  PUNCTUALLY  adv.  5).  i6it  WITHER 
Motto  Nee  Curt  Juvenil.  (1633)  560  Stand  upon  their 
points  of  honour  so  As  if  their  Credit  had  an  overthrow 
.  .  if  in  ought  they  misse  Wherein  the  accomplish!  Gallant 
punctuall  is.  16*6  MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lttt.  Ser.  L 
III.  220  It  was  one  of  the  most  punctual  coronations 
since  the  Conquest  1631  W.  SALTONSTALL  I'ict.  l.°n-  D  v, 
[He]  gives  his  words  such  a  punctual!  stifle  pronunciation. 
170*  Eng.  Tkeofkrast.  no  To  have  to  do  with  a  punctual, 
finical  fop.  171$  C.  PITT  yida's  Art  Poetry  it.  (y3«)  39  So 
much  on  punctual  niceties  they  stand.  1866  B.  TAVLOR 
Serapion  Poems  344  A  hard  cold  man  of  punctual  lace. 

b.  Strictly  or  minutely  observant  of  rule,  prin- 
ciple, or  obligation;    attentive  to  dnty;    strict, 
precise,  particular,  scrupulous.    Now  rare  or  arch. 
exc.  as  implied  in  8. 

1598  [implied  in  PUNCTUALLY  *dv.  5).  «««S  BACOH 
Afefhth.  i  204  A  gentleman  that  was  punctual  of  his  word. 
1668  DRVDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  44  We  are  not  altogether 
so  punctual  as  the  French,  in  observing  ihe  lawes  of  Comedy. 
'73S  SOMBRVILLEOUK  ll.  373  What  these  command.  Those 
execute  with  Speed,  and  punctual  Care.  1879  FROUDC 
Cxtar  iv.  37  His  punctual  discharge  of  his  duties. 

C.  Precise,  accurate,  exact,  careful  of  details  (in 
statement  or  action).  Obs.  or  arch. 


PUNCTUALIST. 

1620  SHBLTOS  Quit.  u.  1.  332  Cid  Hamete,  the  most 
punctuall  Searcher  of  the  very  moats  °f,thlb'met;HTiS'°re>n 
,636  POCKLINGTON  Sunday  no  SM*t*(*3})  « &  Nyssen    , 
i,  more  punctual!  and  cleere :  the  Lords  day  (saith  he)  begins 
at  cockcrowing.     1728  POPE  Dune.,  M.  Scriblents  on  TWfc 
?.743)   I   39  ».7That  accurate  and  punctual  man  of  letters     | 
i&j ;  CARLYLE ' Cromwell  (1871)  u.  I.  190  ».,  Ihe  punctual 
cofuemporaneous  Collector  has  named  h,m  with  his  pen. 

8  JAeir  Kxactly  observant  of  an  appointed  time ; 
up'  to  time,  in  good  time ;  not  late.  (Also  of 
actions.)  The  prevailing  current  sense. 

In  Punctual  to  this  sense  is  a  contextual  use  of  7  b. 
6« NEVILE  tr.  Machiavelli's  Marr.  Belphegor  Wks.  527 
He  borrowed  mony.  .but. .he  was  not  over-punctual  to  h.s 
dav     1604  CONGREVE  Double  Dealer  v.  x,  Mask.  Madam, 
you  will  be  ready?    Cyn.  I  will  be  punctual  to  the 'minute. 
*I7iSBuRNETOw»7Y«<l".(i766)  11.41  He[Sir  E.Godfrey] 
was  I  punctual  man  to  good  hours :  so  his  servants  were 
amazed  when  he  did  not  come  home.    1784  COWPER  fast    , 
vi.  127  The  undeviating  and  punctual  sun.     1815  JANE 
AUSTEN  Emma  i,  Every  body  was  punctual,  every  body  in 
their  best  looks.    1875  MRS.  RANDOLPH  Wild  Hyacinth  \.    | 
54   I  do  wish  you  would  be  more  punctual. 

fFu-nctualist.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.+ 
-IST.J  O.ie  who  discusses  or  treats  of  points  oi 
conduct  or  ceremony. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Cavt.  11.  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  152  Bilsqn  hath 
decipher 'd  us  all  the  galanteries  of  Signore  and  Monsignore, 
and  Monsieur  as  circumstantially  as  any  punctualist  of 
Casteel  Naples,  or  Fountain  Bleau  could  have  don. 

Punctuality  (puijkti»,ae-liti).     [f.  PUNCTUAL 

+  -ITY.     Cf.  med.L.  puncttialitas  (Wyclif  1361);    \ 
F.  pan ctualili  (1629  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  punctual 
(in  various  senses),  or  an  instance  of  this. 

1.  Exactness,  accuracy,  precision;  regularity; 
minuteness ;  preciseness ;  circumstantialness.  Now 

rare  or  arch. 

1620  SHELTON  Quix.  it.  xlvii.  315  To  recount  with  all  the 
punctualitie,&  truth  that  he  vsually  doth.  1631  MASSINGER 
Emperor  East  i.  ii,  I  have.. With  curious  punctuality  set 
down,  To  a  hair's-breadth,  how  low  a  new.stamp'd  courtier 
May  vail  to  a  country  gentleman.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No  62  F  9,  1  can  relate,  with  great  punctuality,  the  lives  of 
all  the  last  race  of  wits  and  beauties.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac. 
v,  St.  Mark,  with  his  usual  punctuality,  notes  that  they  [the 
Gadarene  swine]  were  'about  two  thousand  '. 

fb.  (with  a  and  //.)  An  instance  of  precision 
or  accuracy  ;  a  small  point,  a  nicety,  a  detail.  Obs. 

1661  FELL  Dr.  Hammond  95  His  Memory,  'twas,  .faithful 
to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly  retaining  the  con- 
texture and  punctualities  of  words.  1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra 
iv.  L  140  Which  Punctualities,  .did  not  so  much  conduce  to 
preserve  the  Text.  1714  MRS.  MANLEY  Adv.  Rivella  12 
She  understands  good  Breeding  to  a  Punctuality,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  ill.  viii.  §  44,  I  kept  no  Journal..  .Therefore 
1  am  sensible  that  many  Punctualities  are  here  wanting. 

2.  Formality,  ceremoniousness ;  formal  style :  = 
PUNCTILIO  5  b.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1629  MASSINGER  Picture  u.  ii,  The  state  were  miserable  if 
the  Court  had  none  Of  her  owne  breede.  .With  forme  and 
punctuality  to  receiue  Stranger  Embassadours.  174* 
AKKNSIUB  Let.  to  Dyson  Poems  (1845)  15  Those  precise- 
nesses  of  form  and  punctuality.  1755  JOHNSON  Let.  to  B. 
Langton  6  May  in  Boswell,  Your  own  elegance  of  manners, 
and  punctuality  of  complaisance. 

fb.  (with//.)   =  PUNCTILIO  5.  Obs. 
1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biandfs  Civil  Warns  IV.  88  All 
punctualities  are  vaine  if  unusefull,  and  foolish  if  harmfull. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  112  r  i   He  that  too  long 
observes  nice  punctualities. 

3.  Precise    observance    of  rule   or   obligation; 
strictness  in  the  performance  of  duty ;  scrupulous- 
ness.    Now  rare  or  arch. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Cr.  169  Those  that . .  hereafter 
should  serve  other  Princes  with  that  punctuality  as  Sophronio 
had  done.  1689  D.  GRANVILLE  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1858)  95,  I 
did  faithfully,  and  with  as  much  punctuality  as  I  was  able, 
discharge  those  trusts.  1748  Alison's  Voy.m.  x.  406  The 
resolution  of  the  English  at  the  fire,  and  their  trustiness  and 
punctuality  elsewhere,  was  the  general  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 1863  A.  BLOMFIELD  Mem.  Bp.  Blomfield  II.  ix.  185 
Scrupulous  punctuality  in  all  his  engagements. 

b.  (with  pi.}  An  instance  of  strictness  in  con- 
duct ;  a  point  of  duty  or  right.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
1639  LD.  DIGBV,  etc.  Lett,  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  74  There 
were  so  many  circumstances  that  might  tempt  and  lead 
them  from  the  exact  punctualities  of  a  sincere  conveyer. 
1730  JOHNSON  Rambler^  No.  70  f  5  Ready  to  exact  the 
utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  consider  every  man  that 
fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  without  conscience.  1858 
J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  131  What.. must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  Hebrew,  when  told  that  all  his  punctualities 
had  been  thrown  away? 

4.  Exact  observance  of  an  appointed  time ;  the 
fact  or  habit  of  being  in  good  time.     (The  prevail- 
ing current  sense.) 

1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  Joseph.  O,  madam, 
punctuality  is  a  species  of  constancy — a  very  unfashionable 
custom  among  ladies.  1849-50  W.  IRVING  Mahomet  viii. 
(1853)  29  The  troops.. summoned,  .arrived  at  the  appointed 
time  with  a  punctuality  recorded  by  the  Arabian  chroniclers 
as  miraculous.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xlv,  She 
is  always  a  pattern  of  punctuality. 

5.  The  character  of  a  geometrical  point ;  the  fact 
of  having  position  but  no  magnitude,  rare— '. 

1881  G.  S.  HALL  German  Cult.  230  The  very  possibility  oi 
unspaciality  or  punctuality  must  be  inferred  as  negative 
instances  from  indeterminate  extension  and  movement. 

II.   6.  //.    Particulars     or     characteristics    of 
punctuation,  nonce-use. 

1825  LAMB  Lit.  old  Gentlem.  Wks.  1870  III.  306  He  must 
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be  a  thorough  master  of  vernacular  orthography,  with  an    ; 
insight  into  the  accentualities  and  punctualities  of  modern 
Saxon,  or  English. 

Punctually  (p»'qktiwali),«<fo.  [f.  PUNCTUAL. 
+  -LY  *.]  Iii  a  punctual  manner. 

1 1.  By  or  as  by  pricking ;  in  the  way  of  puncture, 
or  (/??•)  of  compunction.  Obs.  rare. 

1631  R.  BOLTON  Comf.  Aft.  Consc.  134  '  They  were  pricked 
in  their  heart '.  Marg.  The  word  in  the  originall  sigmfietn 
to  vexe,  rent,  and  wound  punctually.  1647  TRAPP  Comiit. 
Ads  ii.  37  Punctually  pricked  and  pierced. 

1 2.  To  the  point,  directly ;  explicitly,  expressly ; 
definitely,  with  direct  aim,  point-blank.  Obs. 

Quot.  1570  appears  to  belong  here. 

1570  BP.  LESLEV  Let.  is  Jan.  in  Robertson  Hut.  Scot.  App. 
67  For  the  retiring  of  her  forces  puntyvally  for  lack  of  aid. 
1615  BYFIEI.D  Expos.  Colos.  ii.  19  It  is  a  most  happy 
ability  to  speak  punctually,  directly  to  the  point.  1638 
ROUSE  Hcav.  Univ.  x.  (1702)  152  Christ  our  Master  punctu- 
ally and  expressly  doth  call  for  excellent  Fruits  of  his 
Desciples.  1657  HAWKE  Kitting  is  M.  Pref.,  This  pestilent 
and  perilous  Libel,  which  punctually  leveleth  at  the  rum 
and  fate  of  his  Highness.  1669  STORMY  Mariners  Mag.  v. 
xii.  68  Shooting  punctually,  Levill  by  a  dispart  206.  Paces. 

3.  Precisely,  exactly,  accurately,  in  every  point 
or  detail.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1604  E.  BRIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vi.  viii.  450 
A  kinde  of  writing  with  small  stones,  by  meanes  whereof, 
they  learne  punctually  the  words  they  desire  to  know  by 
heart.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  14.  240  The 
Question  is  so  punctually  stated,  .that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  any  subterfuge  left.  1738  BIRCH  Milton  App.,  M.  S  Wks. 
I  69  Had  the  Memorandum  been  punctually  dated.  1887 
STEVENSON  Bks.  which  influenced  me  Wks.  1895  III.  284  To 
understand  that  he  is  not  punctually  right,  nor  those  from 
whom  he  differs  absolutely  wrong. 

t  4.  Point  by  point ;  in  detail ;  minutely,  cir- 
cumstantially. (Often  with  mixture  of  sense  3.) 

1620  E.  BLOUNT  Horx  Subs.  533, 1  should  now  punctually 
search  the  seuerall  Authors,  and  Inuenters  of  Lawes, 
amongst  different  Nations.. but  that  would  bee  too  long. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xx,  This  Chapter  cannot  punctually 
be  answer'd  without  more  repetitions  than  now  can  be 
excusable.  1679  Hist.  Jetur  31  The  Papal  Brief  being 
read,  and  Jetzer  Examined  punctually  of  all  his  Confession. 
a  1741  CHALKLEY  Wks.  (1766)  26  He  told  me  this  Dream  so 
punctually. 

5.  With  careful  attention  to,  or  insistence  upon, 
points  or  details  of  conduct ;  with  strict  observance 
of  rule  or  obligation ;  strictly,  scrupulously,  care- 
"  i  rare  exc.  as  in  6. 
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1398  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv.  i.  117  The  other  officers 
will  more  punctuallie  performe  their  dutie.  1609  OVERBURY 
St.  France  (1626)  28  No  men  stand  morejiunclually  vpon 


their  HonoursinmatterofValour.  1719  DK FOE Crusoe(  1840) 
[I.  xii.  251  The  people  ..dealt  very  fairly  and  punctually 
with  us  in  all  their  agreements  and  bargains.  1820  SOUTIIEY 
Wesley  II.  538  Never  was  resolution  more  punctually 
observed.  1859  LEWIN  Invas.  Brit.  78  Caesar.. found.. that 
lis  orders  for  preparations  had  been  punctually  obeyed. 

6.  With  strict  observance  of  the  appointed  time ; 
at  the  precise  time.  (Now  the  prevailing  sense.) 

In  the  early  quots.  contextual,  the  sense  being  really  3  or  5. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  161  All  those,  .who  were 
sent  for,  appeared  punctually  at  the  hour  that  was  assigned 
them.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  54  The  Heavenly  Bodies 
punctually  come  about  in  the  same  Periods  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  Minute.  1745  DC  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesm. 
ii.  (1845)  I.  18  [He]  sends  them  up  punctually  by  the  time. 
1896  SIR  J.  RIGBY  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  614/2  If 
the  instalments  were  not  punctually  paid,  the  building  society 
would  come  down  on  the  property.  Mod.  You  can  t  expect 
the  trains  to  arrive  punctually  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Fvrnctualiiess.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-NESS.]  =  PUNCTUALITY  (in  quots.,  in  senses  i,  3). 

1620  SHELTON  Quix.  u.  xlviii.  318  That  you  may  see  the 

rnctualnesse  and  good  maners  of  my  Husband,  a  1652 
SMITH  Set.  Disc.  VL  viii.  (1821)  265, 1  will  not  here  dis- 
pute the  punctualness  of  these  traditions.. though  I  doubt 
not  but  the  main  scope  of  them  is  true.  1690  MARLBOROUGH 
in  Wolseley  Life  (1894)  II.  165  Nobody.. shall  with  more 
puncluallness  observe  them  [orders).  1711  FELTON  On 
Classics  (1718)  94  The  most  Literal  Translation  of  the 
Scriptures.,  is  generally  the  best;  and  the  same  Punctual- 
ness  which  debaseth  other  Writings,  preserveth  the  Spirit 
and  Majesty  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

f  Pu-netuary,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  late  or 
med.L.  punctuarius,  f.  punctu-s  pointing,  point 
•f  -ABY.]  Depending  upon  the  Masoretic  or  other 
pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture. 

[1575  SIXTUS  SENENSIS  Biblioth.  Sancla  I.  168/1  2riy 
Tutij,  sine  Punctuaria  exponendi  Methodus).  1657  W. 
MORICE  Ccena  quasi  Koiioj  u.  129, 1  perceive  Sixtus  Senensis 
.  .was  deceived,  when  telling  us  of  a  Stygmatjcal  or  punc- 
tuary  interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  addes,  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Punctuate  (po'rjktiaic't),  v.  [f.  med.L. 
punctuare  (Du  Cange)  to  prick,  point,  appoint, 
etc.,  whence  It.  punluare,  F.  ponctuer  (c  1500), 
f.  L.  punctu-s  («-stem)  pointing,  point.] 

1 1.  trans.  (?)  To  point  out,  note.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  iv.  ix.  (vol.  I)  331  You 
haue  set  such  a  luster  upon  that  great  City,  and  hau 
punctuated  vnto  me  so  many  remarkeable  things,  and  nouel 
ties  thereof,  in  the  Letter  you  pleased  to  send  me. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  To  mark  with  points  or  dots 
esp.  with  small  depressions  resembling  punctures 
(?  Usually  in  pa.  pple. :  see  also  PUNCTUATED  i ,  am 
PUNCTATE,  -ED.)  rare. 


PUNCTUATION. 

3.  To  insert  the  stops  or  punctuation-marks  in  (a 
sentence,  etc.) ;  to  mark  or  divide  with  points  or 
stops.  Formerly  to  point  (POINT  v.1  3).  Ahoalnol. 

iBiSToDD,  To  1'unctuate,  to  distinguish  by  pointing.  1841 
[see  PUNCTUATED  2).  1848  Where  to  Stop,  and  Why  3  Some 
men  punctuate  according  to  vague  ideas  of  sense  [etc.). 
1884  P.  ALLARDYCE  How  to  Punctuate  52  All  rhetorical 
questions  are  not  thus  punctuated.  1902  DE  VINNE  Correct 
Compos.  246  A  knowledge  of  grammar  is  of  great  value  in 
enabling  a  compositor  to  punctuate  properly. 

b.  Jig.  f  (a)  To  put  a  '  period '  or  stop  to ;  to 
interrupt  so  as  to  bring  to  a  close  (obs.).  (b}  To 
interrupt  at  intervals  (as  a  speech)  by  exclama- 
tions, etc. ;  to  intersperse  or  '  dot '  with. 

1833  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  29  June,  I  am  glad  you  have 
come  in  to  punctuate  my  discourse,  which  I  fear  has  gone 
on  for  an  hour  without  any  stop  at  all.  1882  Standard 
17  Mar.  3/1  That  speech  [Mr.  Forster's)  was.. punctuated 
throughout  with  cries  of  'Release  the  suspects'.  1892 
ZANGWILL  Bow  Mystery  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  an 
expansion  of  his  postcard,  punctuated  by  cheers.  1901 

Scotsman  29  Oct.  9/4  The  Miramar  links  are  long  and  well 

punctuated  with  difficult  hazards. 

4.  To  give  point  to  ;  to  emphasize,  accentuate. 

1883  TALMACE  in  Chr.  Globe  829/2  Telling  the  Custom 

House  officer, '  There  is  nothing  in  that  trunk  but  wearing 

ipparel ',  and  putting  a  5  dol.  gold  piece  in  his  hand  to 

punctuate  the  statement.     1808  Nat.  Rev.  Dec.  501  To 

mnctuate  his  perjury  he  added  this  remark. 
Pu-nctuate,  a.  Nat.  Hist.  =  next,  I. 
1890  in  Cent.  DM. 

Punctuated,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Marked  with,  or  composed  of,  dots ;  dotted : 
*=  PUNCTATE  i.     (Chiefly  Nat.  Hist,  and  Path.) 
1818  [see  PUNCTUATE  v.  a].    1821-34  J.  FORBES  tr.  Laen- 

nec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  m.  L  393  The  pleura  in  the  state  of 
acute  inflammation  presents  a  punctuated  redness.  1893 
IVCKEI /tnifhioxus  173  The  mesoblastic  somite  boundaries 
indicated  with  punctuated  lines. 

2.  Having  the  punctuation  marksor  stops  inserted. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  128/1  It  must  not  be  supposed 

that  those  [stops]  which  are  usually  inserted  even  in  well 
punctuated  books  are  sufficient  [as  a  guide  to  reading]. 
||  Pnnctuatim  (prnktw^-tim),  adv.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  punctu-s  point,  after  verbatim,  literatim.'] 
a. ' '  Point  for  point ' ;  with  exact  agreement  in  every 
point  or  detail ;  b.  with  exact  correspondence  of 
punctuation. 

1623 T.  POWELL  Atlourn.  Acad.  166  The  Original!  must,  .be 
o  exactly  set  downe  and  drawn,  that^all   the  following 


point.  r  .  ,  T 

Punctuation  (p»nktia^''pn).     [ad.  med.L,. 

punctuation-em,  n.  of  action  from  punctuare  to 

PUNCTUATE.  Cf.F./0«r/wa/*'0«(i54°inHatz.-D.).] 

1 1.  The  pointing  of  the  psalms ;  the  pause  at  the 

mediation.  Obs.  rare. 

a  is«  in  Archaeologia  XLVII.  56  Your  dyvyne  seruice 
to  be  treateably  song.. with  good  pause  and  punctuation. 
1782  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  II.  18  note,  The  punctuation  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  English  Psalter,  where  a  colon  is  constantly 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,.. expresses  this  Mediatio, 
or  breath-place.  . 

2.  The  insertion  of  the  vowel  (and  other)  points 
in  writing  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages  (or 
those  using  a  Semitic  alphabet) ;  the  system  of 
such  points :  =  POINTING  vbl.  sbl  2  b. 

1650  BP.  WALTON  Consid.  Considered 230  The  punctuation 
of  the  Hebrew  Text  was  an  invention  of  the  Masorites. 
Kid.  272.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  93/1  It  is  now  generally 
considered.. that  the  whole  system  of  punctuation  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Masorites.  1870  J.  K  SMITH  Ewalcfs 
Hel>  Gram.  37  There  was  formed  gradually  in  the 
Massoretic  schools.. a  set  of  reading  signs  ..ihe  so-called 
punctuation.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XI.  600/1  A  means 
of  preserving  not  merely  the  consonants  of  this  text  but  the 
exact  punctuation  and  intonation  of  the  synagogue. 

3.  The  practice,  art,  method,  or  system  oi  insert- 
ing points  or  '  stops'  to  aid  the  sense,  in  writing  or 
printing ;  division  of  written  or  printed  matter  into 
sentences,  clauses,  etc.  by  means  of  points  or  stops. 
The  ordinary  sense. 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  Pref.  (1675)  iS.That  there  pass 
no  mistakes  of  the  punctuation.  For.. if  the  stops  Ix 
omitted,  or  misplaced,  it  does.. oftentimes  quite  spoil  ihe 
sense.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  263  Ihe  expectation 
of  a  settled  Punctuation  is  in  vain,  since  no  rules  of  pre- 
vailing  authority  have  been  yet  established.  1824  L.  MURRAY 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  389  Punctuation  is  a  modern  art.  The 
ancients  were  entirely  unacquainted  w.th  the  use  of  our 
commas,  colons,  &c.  .879  FARRAR  St.  Paalll.  248  note, 
On  the  punctuation  of  this,  .verse  [Rom.  ix  5)  a  great .con- 
troversy has  arisen.  1895  W.  A.  COPINGER  frans.  bioliofr. 
Sac  II.  ii.  113  As  to  punctuation. .  the  Lactantnts,  printed  at 
Subiaco  in  1465,  has  a  full  point,  colon,  and  note  of  mterro- 

SM\>"lransf.  Observance,  in  reading  or  speaking, 
of  the  pauses,  as  indicated  by  the  points  or  stops. 

1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grxca  v.  xvi.  489  rlhey  wen 
enjoined  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  punctua- 
tion... They  often  read  the  Fables  of  /Esop.  1863  Miss 
BRADDON  f  Marchmont  II.  ii.  25  The  good  woman  s  talk 
..rambled  on  in  an  unintermittmg  stream,  unbroken  by 
much  punctuation.  .  .  , 

f4.  The  action  (or  result)  of  marking  by 
pricking  or  puncturing.  Obs.  rare. 

1777  G.  FORSTER  I'oy.  round  World  I.  390  The  punctua- 
tion which  the  natives  call  tattow. 


PUNCTUATIONIST. 

6.  Nat.  Hist.  =  PUNCTATION  2. 

i86S  E.  C.  RYE  Brit.  Beetles  107  The  elytra  exhibit  very 
coarse  punctuation. 

6.  attrib.,  as  (sense  3)  functuntion  mark. 

1860  PRKSCOTT  Elect.  Telegr.  88  Forty-one  indications 
corresponding  to  the  tetters  m  the  alphabet*  the  numerals, 
and  punctuation-marks. 

Hence  Functua'tionist,  one  who  practises, 
studies,  or  treats  of  punctuation  (sense  3). 

1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  xii.  553  The  line.  .may 
end  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  where  the  most  lavish  punctua- 
tionist  could  not  bestow  a  comma. 


Punctuative  (pp-rjktij/iaiv),  a.  [f.  as 
PUNCTUATE  v.  +  -IVE  :  see  -ATIVE.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  serving  for  punctuation  (sense  3). 

1855  J.  RUSH  Philos.  Hum,  Voice  viii,  (eel.  4)  154  The 
nature,  or,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  the  punctuative  intonation  of 
this  feeble  cadence  is  .such,  that  the  ear  allows  a  speaker 
either  to  pause  after  it,  or  to  proceed  in  his  discourse.  1874 
M.COLLINS  Transtnigr.  II.il.  45  The  note  of  interrogation  is 
unknown  in  their  punctuative  system.  1883  ^  '.  Rev.  Jan. 
187  The  punctuative  particles  [in  CoreanJ..  giving  in  words 
the  force  of  the  comma,  the  colon,  and  the  period. 

Punctuator  (pz>TjktiK|«ita.t).  [a.  med.L. 
punctuator,  agent-n.  f.punctuare  to  PUNCTUATE.] 
One  who  punctuates. 

1.  Heb.  Gram.  ->  PDNCTATOB. 

1659  HP.  WALTON  Consid.Consideredt^  The  word.,  being 
without  points  was  ambiguous,  or  capable  of  two  significa- 
tions, of  which  the  one  was  followed  by  the  translator,  the 
other  by  the  punctuators.  1880  W.  ROBERTSON  SMITH  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  600/1  (Hebrew  Lang.)  The  work  of  the 
punctuators  was  perhaps  completed  in  the  7th  century. 

2.  One  who  inserts  the  points  or  stops  in  writing 
or  printing. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Punctuator,  one  who  punctuates  ; 
punctuist.  S.  Phelps.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  30  May  713/2  The 
sadly  unintelligent  punctuator  of  the  Times. 

f  Pu'nctuist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  punctu-s  point- 
ing +  -IST.]  =  prec. 

1836  SMART,  Ptmrtuitt,  one  skilled  in  punctuation.  1853 
J.  OWEN  (of  Thrussington)  C"ow;«.  Hebr.  App.  372  To  connect 
'  forty  years  '  with  'grieved  ',  was  the  work  of  the  Punctuists, 
and  this  mistake  the  Apostle  corrected. 

Punctulate  (po-nkti/Jl^i),  a.  Nat.  Hist.     [ad. 


mod.L.funftti/at-tis,  t.  ptincliilum  (see  PUNCTULE), 
after  punctutn,  fututat-tis.']  Marked  or  studded 
with  punctules  ;  minutely  punctate. 

1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  337 
Thorax  quadrate,  disk  punctulate.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  309  Fruit  black,  punctulate. 

Pu'nctulated  (-<'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED.]  •)•  a.  Consisting  of  small  points  or  dots  ; 
dotted.  06s.  b.  Nat.  Ifist.,  etc.  =  prec. 

1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xxxi.  280  A  perpetual 
Porticus,  noted  with  three  Lines,  of  which  the  middle  is 
punctulated  or  made  by  points.  Ibid.  281  The  middle  line, 
viz.  that  which  is  punctulated  drawn  through  the  midst  of 
this  walk,  a  1718  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1720)  I. 
140  The  Basis  of  this  [stone]  is  flat  and  striated,  the  Ridges 
between  the  Striae  being  punctulated.  1  847  HARDY  in  Proc. 
Benv.  Nat.  Ciuli  II.  No.  5.  242  Elytra..  thickly,  finely,  and 
distinctly  punctulated. 

Punctulation  (ppnktiKU'-Jsn).  Nat.  Hist., 
etc.  [f.  mod.L.fiunctu/at-us  after  prec.  ppl.  adj.  + 
-ATION.]  The  condition  of  being  punctulate; 
minute  punctation  ;  also  totter,  a  number  or  mass 
of  punctules. 

iBoi  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  192  The..darker 
coloured  places  in  the  punctutations.  1847  HARDY  in  Proc. 
Benv.  ffat.  Clot  II.  No.  $.  241  The..  less  opacity  of  the 
elytra  and  abdomen,  and  the  deeper  and  wider  punctula- 
lion  of  the  latter.  1858  GEIKIE  Hist.  Boulder  vii.  119 
Glossy  scales  .  .ornamented  with  a  very  minute  punctulation. 

Punctilio  (po'rjktial).  Also  in  Lat.  form 
punctulum  (po-rjktirfl^m),  pi.  -a.  [ad.  L. 
punclut-um,  dim.  of  punctual  point.]  A  small 
point  ;  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.,  a  small  pnnctum. 

1640  WILKINS  New  Planet  it.  (1684)  82  What  is  this  unto 
the  vast  frame  of  the  whole  Vniverse,  but/MMf/w/ww,  such 
an  insensible  Point  ?  1837  WHEWKLL  Hist.  htdnct.  Sc.  I.  v.  iii. 
405  And  what  is  the  earth  and  the  ambient  air  with  respect  to 
Ibe  immensity  of  the  universe?  It  is  a  point,  a  punctule. 

II  Punctual  (pwrjktwm).  PI.  punota.  [L. 
'  point  ',  orig.  neuter  of  puncttts,  pa.  pple.  of 
pimgZrc  to  prick  :  cf.  POINT  so.1] 

•(•LA  point,  in  various  figurative  senses.  Obs. 

c  1590  GRKF.NE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  33  Mongst  the  quadrupli- 
cilie  Of  elemental!  essence,  Terra  is  but  thought  To  be  a 
puncium  squared  to  the  rest.  1x1619  FOTHERBY  Atheoni. 
n.  ix.  §4  (1622)  298  God  is  that  Function,,  .from  whom, 
euery  Creature..  doth  proceede;..and  vnto  whom,  they  bee 
destinated.  01679  T.  GOODWIN  Knmal.  Cod  n  v,  The 
punctum  of  which  [assertion]  lies  in  this,  that  in  our  Christ, 
God  and  man  are  become  one  person.  1683  KF.NNKTT  tr. 
Erasm.  on  Folly  95  Which  sentence  is  a  Species  of  discrete 
Quantity,  that  has  no  permanent  punctvw. 

t2.  A  (geometrical)  point:   =  POINT  rf.l  A.  18. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxii,  Lilce  a  Piramide,  lessen- 
ing it  setfe  by  degrees,  till  it  grows  at  last  to  &functutn,  to 
a  nothing.  1735  H.  WALPOLI  Let.  to  R.  West  9  Nov., 
They  plod  on  in  the  same  eternal  round,  with  thetr  whole 

view  confined  to  a  punctum,  cvjta  null*  est  pars. 

t  b.  A  mere  point  of  time,  an  instant  :  =  POINT 
rf.lA.;.  Obs. 

1681  BOYLE  ynd  Pt.  ContH.  AVw  Exp.  v.  viii,  I  cast  a  flic 
into  it,  which  died  in  one  punctum  of  time. 

1  3.  A  chief  or  main  point  (see  POINT  sb.1  A.  <;), 
as  opposed  to  punctilio  (PUNCTILIO  4).  Obs. 
VOL.  VII. 
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i6jt  Bices  AV«>  Dtsf.  Pref. »  Though  not  the  Punctilio'*, 
yet  the  Puncta's  the  full  points. 

4.  Nat,  Hist,  and  rath.  A  minute  rounded  mark 
or  visible  object;  a  speck,  dot ;  a  minute  rounded 
snot  of  colour,  or  of  elevation  or  depression  (esp. 
the  latter),  upon  a  surface :  «  POINT  j£.l  A.  3. 

1665  NF.KDHAM  Med,  Medtcinm  195  The  least  Creature  that 
we  can  see  without  the  help  of  Art.  is  a  Mite,  it  resembling 
a  little  white  F**ct*»t  or  Point.  itoAMtd.  7>«/.  XIX.  164 
The  dark  puncta  of  the  petals  and  capsules  afford  this 
essential  oil.  1816  KIRBV  &  Sr.  Entotnol,  III.  xxxi.  945  In 
many  of  ihehawkmolhs..  it  (the  skin  of  the  pupa]  U covered 
with  impressed  puncta.  1899  Allbutt't  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
478  These  papules.. often  disclose  a  central  punctum. 

b.  J'unctum  lachrymalt)  \\,  puncta  lac  hry.n alia 
(also  lachrymal punfium^  or  simply  punctuni},  the 
minute  orifice  of  each  of  the  two  lachrymal  canals 
at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Punctum  saliens  (cf. 
SALIENT  a.  3),  the  first  trace  of  the  heart  in  an 
embryo,  appearing  as  a  pulsating  point  or  speck. 

For  the  origin  of  the  latter  cf.  Aristotle  Hist.  Anim.  vr. 
iii.  roOro  t?e  TO  ffrintiav  tr»j5a  *ai  KUtirai. 

[1651  HARVEY  DC  General.  Animalium  49  Apparet  punc- 
tum sanguineum  saliens  quod  jam  movetur  tait  Aristoteles).  J 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  fed.  a),  Lachrytnale pxne. 
tuiif,  an  Hole  made  in  the  Bone  of  the  Nose,  by  which  the 
Matter  that  makes  Tears,  passes  to  the  Nostrils.  Ibid.  K.  v., 
In  the  growth  of  an  Egg  you  see  a  little  Speck  or  Cloud, . . 
which  growing  gradually  thicker,  acquires  a  kind  of  slimy 
Matter,  in  the  middle  whereof  you  see  first  this  Pttnctunt 
fattens  (a  little  Speck  that  seems  to  leap).  1780  BLIZARO 
in  rhil.  Traits.  l.XX.  243  The  steel  pipe  was  passed  into 
the  inferior  punctum.  iSia  Edin.  Rev.  July  169  To  discover 
the  oiigin  of  the  punctum  saliens  in  the  incubated  egg. 

5.  In  mediaeval  music,     a.  (See  quots.) 

(1879  HKLMORR  Plain&ong  8  The  Point  (Punctum),  having 
the  value  of  a  short  note  (i.e.  a  Semibreve).)  1901  H.  K. 
WOOLDRIDGF,  Oxf.  Hist.  Aftt*.  I.  1 16  The  punctum  or  old 
grave  accent,  which  signified  a  descending  note,  and  the 
vtrga  or  old  acute  accent,  which  was  used  when  the  note 
ascended. . .  The  virga  became  the  longa.  .and  the/*/m£/K/« 
the  t'rtris..Q{  Discant.  1905  Gram.  Plninsottg  12  There 
are  three  forms  of  the  single  note :  the  square  note  or 
punctum,  the  tailed  note,  or  virga,  and  the  diamond. 
b*  A  kind  of  inflexion  used  in  singing  collects,  etc. 

1853  DALE  tr.  Baldeschfs  ROM.  Rite  304  When  the 
Prayer  concludes  with  Qui  vrvis  otQtti  ttcuin,  the  Punctum 
only  is  used,  as  above  in  Spirit  us  Sanete  Deus. 

t  Functuo'sity.  Obs.  rare—*,  [f.  as  if  from 
n  L.  *puncttto-sus  or  Eng.  *punttuons  (cf.  Sp. 
puntitoso)  +  -m.'\  =«  PUNCTUALITY  i. 

1733  Shelton's  Qnix.  IV.  vi.  43  (Dublin  ed.)  To  recount 
with  alt  the  Ptinctuosity  [edd.  1620,  1653,  etc.,  punctual! tie ; 
Sp.  f-nntualidad}  and  Truth  that  he  usually  doth. 

Puncturation  (prnktiur^'Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  PUNCTURE  v. :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  or  operation  of  puncturing;  in 
quot.  1733  in  reference  to  a  pricking  sensation. 

1733  CHF.VNR  Eng.  Malady  n.  viii.  fi  5  (1734)  197  Head- 
achs  either  behind  or  over  the  Eyes  like  a  Puncturation. 
1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  167  Mr.  Squire,  in  place  of  the 
puncturation  of  Volckmann . .  prefers  to  scarify  the  skin  with 
regular  linear  parallel  incisions. 

£.  Nat.  hist.  The  condition  of  being  punctured, 
pitted,  or  dotted;  ••  PUNCTATION  a,  PUNCTUA- 
TION 5.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Puncture  (p»'nktiai),  s6.  [ad.  L,.  punctura 
prick,  puncture  (Celsus),  f.  pttnct~t  ppl.  stem  of 
pungfre  to  prick  :  see  -UBE.] 

1.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  pricking ;  a  prick ; 
perforation  with   a   sharp-pointed   instrument   or 
object ;  in  recent  use  spec,  an  accidental  perfora- 
tion of  a  pneumatic  tire,  as  of  a  bicycle. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  16  If  pat  he  be  wotindid  in  be 
heedeiber  haueony  puncture  of  onysenewe.  xtioi?MARSTON 
Fusquil  ft  Katk.  in.  98  The  pressure  of  my  haires,  or  the 
puncture  of  my  heart,  stands  at  the  seruice  of  your  sollide 
perfections.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  /,"/.  n.  iii.  75  The 
Loadstone  of  Laurentius  Guascus  where  with.,  whatsoever 
needles . .  were  touched,  the  wounds  and  punctures  made 
thereby,  were  never  felt.  1765  Ckron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  157  The 
king  of  Denmark, .  .afflicted  with  a  dropsical  disorder,  under, 
went.. the  operation  of  the  puncture.  1846  LANDOR  /mag. 
Co*v.  Ser.  v.  xxiii,  A  slight  puncture  will  let  out  all  the 
wind  in  the  bladders.  1871  YEATS  Tech.  Hist.  Comni.  153 
The  galls  were  the  produce  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect. 
1893  Cycling  a8  Jan.  48/3  The  specially  thick  outer  cover 
renders  burst  or  puncture  practically  impossible. 

b.  Jig,  A  *  pricking  . 

1660  JFR.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commun.  it.  ii.  132  Although 
he  feels  no  sensual  punctures  and  natural  sharpnesses  of 
desire.  1780  S.  J.  PRATT  Emma  Cortett  (ed.  4)  III.  ITA 
Henry  felt  the  puncture  of  a  want  which  even  Emma  could 
not  accommodate. 

fc.  A  sensation  ofpricking;  aprickingpain.  Obs. 

1709  STEELE  TatUr  No.  56  F  4  Our  Africanus  lives  in 
the  continual  Puncture  of  aching  Bones  and  poisoned  Juices. 

2.  A  mark,  hole,  or  wound  made  by  pricking. 
1565  J.  HALLE  tr.  f.anfranc's  Cintrg,  4  If  there  be  any 

Puncture  in  the  sinewes.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  A"/,  v. 
xii.  251  The  female  Aspehath  foure.but  the  male  two  teeth, 
whereby  it  left  this  impression,  or  double  puncture  behinde  it. 
1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  Wortd\.  391  His  corpulence, 
his  colour,  and  his  punctures  [tattoo-marks] . .  were  very  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  his  rank.  iSsi  CRAIG  in  Lect.  Drawing 
vii.  308  Making  new  scratches  or  punctures  with  the  etching- 
needle.  1896  Daily  News  27  June  8/4  The  cyclist  wrest. 
ling  with  a  compound  puncture  and  a  refractory  lamp. 
•fb.  Bot.  A  prickly  point  on  a  surface.  Obs. 
1776  J.  LKK  fntrod.  Rot.  Explan.  Terms  385  Scahmm^ 
rough, covered  with  rigid  Punctures  raised  above  the  Surface. 


PUNDIGRION. 

o.  7.oel.  A  minnte  rounded  pit  or  depression  in 
a  inrfacc,  as  if  made  by  pricking:  cf.  Puxcrrx  4. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

to.  The  pricking  part,  the  point.  Obi.  ran-1. 

iforf  A.  M.  Ir.  Gnillemeau't  Fr.  Ckirurg.  17  b/j  A  hollowc 
knife... The  puncture  or  poyncte  of  the  same. 

4.  allri/i.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  reference  to 
pneumatic  tire*,  or  to  surgery). 

1893  Cycliitfitjaly  445/3  The  Puncture- Proof  Pneumatic 
Company's  trace-mark.  Ibid.  448/3  By  all  meant  have 
puncture  proof  tubn.  1(9*  Allhutfs  Syit.  MtJ.  I.  160 
The  study  of  puncture  pyrexia  [i.e.  pyrexia  produced  by 
puncture  of  certain  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex).  1904 
Brit.  AfetL  Jrnl.  ao  AII^E.  377  The  puncture  needle  !*  then 
passed  through  the  skin.  1007  Daily  Ckrvn.  la  Oct.  0/4 
As  an  outcome  of  the  plethora  of  cheap  tyres  attention  has 
been  redirected  toward*  puncture-preventing  device*. 

Hence  Ptrneturclrai  a.,  free  from  punctures ; 
that  cannot  be  punctured. 

1890  Cent.  Did.,  Pnnctimless,  in  entam .  without  punc- 
tures: smooth.  1196  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  ^  May  7/3 
He  ride*  a  peculiar  wheel  with  punctureless  tyre. 

Fu-nctnre,  T.    [(.  prec.  »b.] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  puncture ;  to  pierce  with 
a  sharp  point ;  to  prick ;   to  perforate :  esp.  in 
Surgery.     Also  said  of  the  instrument. 

1659  GARTH  Diifens.  v.  150  Wilh  that  he  drew  a  lancet 
in  his  rage,  To  puncture  the  still  MipplicAting  sage.  1793 
WF.LDO*  (title}  On  puncturing  the  bladder.  1807-86  S. 
Coorfu  first  Lines  Sttrjf.  (ed.  5)  112  When  a  large  artery 
is  only  punctured,  and  not  completely  cut  through.  1806 
Daily  A'nt's  4  Dec  a/t,  1  punctured  the  tire  within  one 
mile  of  the  start. 

b.  spec.  To  mark  (the  skin)  with  punctures  ;  to 
tattoo. 

1784  CVw*'»  Vojr.  II.  ix.  176  Theydifferin  being  of  a  darker 
colour,  wilh  a  fiercer  aspect,  and  differently  punctured.  1848 
LyrroN//ar<>/rfyi.  vi,  His  bare,  brawny  throat  was  punctured 
with  sundry  device*.  1859  I.  C.  CURTIS  Hist.  Eng.  (1874)  5 
All  the  Britons  punctured  their  bodies. 

o.  Nat,  Hist.  To  mark  with  spots  or  dots 
resembling  punctures  :  chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1847   [see  puncturing   below).      1860    HARTWIO  Sea  4 
ll'tinii.  yi.  82  The  Narwal . .  is  of  a  grey-while  colour,  punc- 
tured with  many  while  spots. 
d.  Jig.  To  'prick  '. 

1896  Nation  (N!  V.)  as  June  407/3  A  few  of  the  fullacie*. . 
which  Prof.  Nicholson  puncture*.  1008  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Apr. 
633  [He]  may. .touch  [him). .with  satire  and  even  puncture 
him  with  epithet. 

2.  To  make  (a  hole,  etc.)  by  pricking. 

1831.  1865  (see  PUNCTURED  i\.  1875  RaNxrrr  &  Dvra 
Sachs  Bot.  701  If  a  hole  is  punctured  by  a  fine  needle  in 
the  bladder. 

3.  pass,  and  intr.  or  absol.  To  get  a  puncture : 
said  of  a  pneumatic  tire,  or  transf.  of  the  cycle  or 
rider,  colloq. 

1893  Cycling  15  Apr.  1*6/3  ''  "a'  agreed  that  whoever 
punctured  stood  drinks  round.  Ibid,  i  July  401  I'm  punc- 
tured !  Have  you  got  a  repairing  outfit  ?  1896  It'estm.  (!ac. 
14  Apr.  3/2  During  the  lost  few  yean  1  have  only  punctured 
twice  on  the  road. 

Hence  Pirncturing  vbl.  ib.  (in  quot.,  marking 
as  with  punctures,  pnnctation),  and  ppl.  a. 

1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Bem.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  338 
Variable. .in  the  more  or  les*  freuuent  puncturing  of  the 
thorax.  1898  AMutt'i  Sytt.  Mea.  V.  385  Keeping  up  a 
little  pressure  on  the  wound  after  the  puncturing  instrument 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Punctured  (pjrrjktiiud),///.  a.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  Pricked,  pierced,  perforated.     Alsoyf^. 

167*  R.  VEKL  New  Court  Songs  6  In  vain  the  Surgeon 
does  apply  Soft  Balsom  to  a  punctur'd  Heart.  1797  A»a- 
NF.THV  Surf.  •*•  Phys.  Ess.  fit.  07  One  of  the  punctured 
places  ulcerated.  1896  WF.LI.S  Wkiels  Chanel  ix.  6a  Just 
then  the  other  man  in  brown  appeared  . .  wheeling  hi* 
punctured  machine.  1898  BURR  Bicycle  Repairing  ix.  135 
To  fix  a  burst  casing  ana  a  punctured  tire. 

2.  Mnde  by  puncturing ;  composed  of  punctures. 

1807-16  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Svrg.  (ed.  5)  401  A  punc- 
tured wound,  penetrating  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  1831 
BRCWSTER  Nat.  Magic  in.  (1833)  4}  The  punctured  pattern 
usually  worked.,  round  the  edges  of  that  garment  [a  shroud). 
1865  KiNGSLBY  Hercw.  i.  n<te,  William  of  Malmesbnry, 
sub  anno  1066. .says  that  the  English  'adorned  their  skins 
with  punctured  design*'.  1908  Atkenfnm  24  Oct.  516/3 
The  ornamentation  of  these  beakers  consists  of  small  punc- 
tured dots  arranged  in  parallel  lines. 

3.  ffat.   Hist.    Marked  with  dots    resembling 
punctures ;  punctate.  1860  (see  PUNCTVRI  r.  i  c). 

Fund,  Pundar,  obs.  ft.  Ponm,  POWDER. 

Pund.e,  -age,  obs.  or  dial  ft  POUND,  -AGE. 

Punder,  obs.  f.  PONDER,  PODKDER. 

Pundfald,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Pnm>u>. 

fPundelail.  St.  Obs.  rare—1.  Derivation  and 
sense  unknown  :  app.  some  kind  of  strong  place. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  150  Sekyrly  now  may  ae  te 
Be  tane  the  starker  pundelan,  That  ewyr  jour  lyff-lyme  je 
saw  tane. 

•)•  Pundi'gTiOH.  Obs.  rare.  [npp.  related,  either 
as  earlier  form  or  derivative,  to  Pi'N  sb.l,  q.  T.]  A 
pun,  a  quibble. 

1676  R.  I/EsTRAMCK  Counsellor  Manner's  Last  Legacy 
xvi.  (1710)  33  Quibble,  pun,  punnet,  pundigrion,  of  which 
fifteen  will  not  make  up  one  single  jest.  (Cf.  c  16(0-90 
W.  BLUSDEIJ.  in  •  Coroner's  Note  Boat '  (1880!  185  Quibble, 
pun,  punnet,  pundigrion. ..I  find  these  words  in  Counsellor 
Manners' lost  legacy,  printed  1676.)  iSiaSonHEYOwriiMiM 
1. 103  Many,  .will  lo«e  their  friend  rather  than  their _je«t, or 
their  quibble,  pun,  punnet  or  pundierion.  iSao  —  Wesley  I. 
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PUNDIT. 

493  Thomas  Adams  had  as  honest  a  love  of  quips,  quirks, 
Juns,  punnets,  and  pundigrions  as  Fuller  the  Worthy  himself. 
II  Pundit  (p»'ndit).  Also  7  pendet,  8  pundeet, 
o  pundet,  pandit,  [a.  Hindi  pamftt  :-Skr. 
tandita  learned,  skilled  ;  as  sb.,  a  learned  man.  bo 
W  tandito,podito  (i  6-1  ?th  c.),  F.  pandit,  formerly 
pandite,  -tfecte.}  A  learned  Hindu  ;  one  versed  in 
Sanskrit  and  in  the  philosophy,  religion,  and  juris- 
prudence of  India. 

The  Pundit  of  the  Supreme  Court  (in  .  India)  was  a 
w-Omcer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  the  English 
hen  needful  on  questions  of  Hindu  Law.  The 

h  Court 


Hindu  La 
Judges  wh 


ployed  to  survey  regions  beyond  the  British  frontier  and 
inaccessible  to  Europeans.  'The  Pundit  who  brought  so 
much  fame  on  the  title  was  the  late  Nam  Singh,  C.b.I.  (Yule.) 

1672  H.  O.  tr.  Contn.  Bernier's  Emf.  MogollU.  159  Their 
first  study  is  of  the  Hanscrit,  which,  is  a  Language.. not 
known  but  by  the  Pendets.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  tr  P.i+6 
Into  Places  of  Trust  and  Authority  he  puts  only  Brachmms, 
or  their  Substitutes,  viz.  Pundits.,  for  Physicians.  1783 
JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynals  Hist.  Indies  I.  60  The  Pundits  or 
Bramin  lawyers,  still  speak  the  original  language  in  which 
these  ordinances  were  composed.  1791  T.  MAURICE  Ind. 
Antiy.  I.  Pref.  87  In  an  ancient  Shaster..  translated  by 
Colonel  Dow's  pundeet.  1837  Miss  MAITLAND  Lett.  Jr. 
Madras  (1843)  86  Then  there  is  the  Pundit,  or  principal 
Hindoo  law  expounder— a  Bramin.  186*  MAX  MULLER  Chips 
(1880)  I.  v.  no  All  our  great  Sanskrit  Scholars ..  used  to 
work . .  with  a  Pandit  at  each  elbow,  instead  of  the  grammar 
and  dictionary. 

b.  transf.  A  learned  expert  or  teacher,    (colloq. 
and  humorous.) 

1816  '  Quiz '  Grand  Master  ill.  73  For  English  pundets 


1602 

[1708  Dennie's  Farmer's  Muscutit,  Roxbury.  .that  famed 
town  which  sends  to  Boston  Mart  The  gliding  Tom  Pung 
and  the  rattling  cart.)  1840  LONGP.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  359,  I 
drove  on  to  Hartford,  sitting  on  top  of  the  mail-bags, 
which  were  piled  in  an  uncovered  pung.  1851  F.  COOPER 
Pioneers  i.  15  note,  The  'pung',  or  'tow-pung',  which  is 
driven  with  a  pole.  1876  Forest  Sr  Stream  24  Aug.  33/2 
The  wheeler.,  wound  up  by  turning  the  pung  upside  down 
in  a  snowdrift. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

looi  Scritnrr's  Mag.  XXIX.  503/1  This  old  pung  [here  = 
boat :  cf.  PUNGY]  '11  do  to  carry  home  fish  in  a  pinch. 

Hence  Pnnjf  v.  intr.,  to  '  coast'  on  a  sleigh,  to 
toboggan. 

1891  HOWELLS  Mercy  I.  xii,  A  gait  which.. exposed  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  such  small  boys  as  observed  his  haste,  in 


\th  Cent.  Lit.  v.  213  Hallam..an  honoured  pundit  and 
champion  of  the  Whig  party. 

Hence  Pu-nditly  adv.  (nonce-tud.),  in  the  manner 
of  a  pundit,  in  a  learned  way ;  Ptrnditship,  the 
position  or  office  of  a  pundit ;  Hindu  scholarship. 

1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  94  Also  punditly,  theo- 
retically, by  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  Staverows.  1873 
F.  HALL  in  Scribner's  Mag.  VI.  464  The  shallowness  of 
contemporary  Punditship. 

Pundlar1.  local.  Also  7  poundlar,  7-9 
pundler.  [Altered  form  of  ON.putidari  steel- 
yard, f.  pund  POUND  si.1  (weight).]  The  name 
given  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  steelyard  or 
Danish  balance  with  movable  fulcrum. 

1618  in  G.  Barry  Orkney  Isl.  App.  (1805)  473  That  every 
pundlar  be  justed  and  made  equal  with  the  King's  pundlar. 
1693  WALLACE  Orkney  93  Pundler,  a  Beam  marked  with 
the  marks  of  their  weight,  which  hath  a  stone  on  the  one 
end,  and  a  Hook  at  the  other  end  for  hinging  up  the  Cassie 
[basket].  1898  Shetl.  News  26  Mar.  (E.  D.  D.),  From  very 
early  times  it  [the  Bysmar]  was  with  the  Pundlar  the  uni- 
versal steelyard,  or  weighing  machine  of  Scandinavia. 

Pundlar  2,  variant  of  POINDLAB  Sc.  Obs. 

Pundle  (pzvnd'l).   [Origin  obscure:  cf.  bundle.] 

fl.  (Seequots.)  Obs.  1  dial. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Pundle,  as  '  She  is  a  very  Pundle  ', 
i.  e.  an  ill  shap'd  and  ill  dress'd  Creature.  1736  AINSWORTH 
Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  Pundle,  a  short  and  fat  woman.  [Hence 
in  Johnson  and  mod.  Diets.] 

2.  Local  name  for  the  wigeon.  1  Obs. 

[Cf.  Pandle-whew,  s.  v.  PANDLE.] 

Pundler,  var.  POINDLAB  Sc.  Obs.,  PuNDLAB1. 

||  Pundonor  (p«ndonoT).  [Sp. pundonor,  contr. 
of  punto  de  honor  point  of  honour.] 

0x648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  205  The  Spaniards  do  so 
much  stand  upon  their  pundonores.  a  1648  —  Hen.  VIII 
(1683)  234  And  this  was  the  end  of  the  Cartels  and  Pundon- 
nores  betwixt  these  two  great  Princes.  1829  W.  IKVING 
Granada  I.  xxxvL  330  They  stood  not  much  upon  the 
pundonor  and  high  punctilio. 

Pundre,  obs.  form  of  PONDER,  POUNDER. 

Pune,  var.  POON,  East  Indian  tree. 

Punee,  pu'nee,  puney,  obs.  ff.  PUISNE,  PUNY. 

Punee,  punese,  -eze,  obs.  ff.  PUNAISE. 

tPnng,  sbl  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  pung  =  NFris. 
pung,  MLG.  punge,  MDu.  pong,  pungh,  LG.,  Da. 
dial,  pung,  Flem.  ponk;  OHG.  *pfung,  fung  (in 
scaafung) ;  ON.  pungr  (Sw.,  Da.  pung) ;  Goth. 
pugg-s  a  purse ;  cf.  also  med.L.  punga,  med.Gr. 
Trot/YTf/.  vovyyiov  a  purse.  See  BUNG  sb2,  and 
SPUNG.]  A  purse. 

C7«j  Corpus  Gloss.  391  Cassidele,  pung.  13..  K.  Alls. 
1728,  Y  have  the  y-sent,..with  gold  a  litel  punge  [so  also 
Laud  MS.\  For  thow  hast  yeris  yonge. 

Pung  (p»n),  sbt  U.  S.  [Shortened  from  torn- 
pung,  or  (?)  tow-pung,  corruptions  of  an  Indian 
word  akin  to  Chippeway  odaban,  odabdnak, 
Montagnais  utapan,  Abnaki  udanbangan  'instru- 
ment for  drawing '  or  '  that  on  which  something  is 
drawn",  the  rude  sledge  on  which  Indians  trans- 
port their  goods.  The  same  word  in  a  northern 
Algonkin  dialect  has  given  the  Canadian  tarbogin, 
tarbognay,  whence  TOBOGGAN. 

See  Trumbull  in  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.Soc.  1872,  25!  Klein 
in  Herrig's  Archiv,  1876,  LV.  455.) 

A  one-horse  sleigh  or  sledge  used  in  New 
England ;  also,  a  toboggan.  (Loosely  applied  also 
to  a  two-horse  sleigh.) 


Pung,  Pungar,  obs.  ff.  PUNK  s&.1,  PUNGEB. 

t  Punge,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L-  $""£-&*  to  prick, 
puncture.  Cf.  pun)e,  PUNYE  v.} 

1.  trans.  To  prick,  pierce ;  to  push  or  drive 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  to  goad. 

c  1310  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  567  pey  punged  hym  fur|«  Jiureh 
euerv  slOEh.  1161  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  88  A  pyk  is  in  be 

'     .    °        _  •*.    j i__  ...:i.i i_       __o_  \\r.,r.,  ,,-   !».„.   : 


beacke.  plucked  them  by  the  skynne  and  fethers,  and  in  all 
places  hurted  them. 

2.  To  affect  pungently;  to  cause  to  smart;  to 
sting.  Also  absol. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disf.  295  [A  nettle]  by  the  Greeks 
sometimes  called  Cnide,  because  it  punges  mordaciously. 
1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  7000  The  smoak  and  soot  of  herbs 
and  wood  punge  the  eye. 

Hence  t  Pirnging  v6l.  sl>.  and  ///.  a. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxi.  5  In  spittynge  buffetynge 
and  pungynge  with  the  thornes.  1670  MAYNWARING  Physi- 
cians Refos.  90  Mixing  alkalyes  with  acids,  the  acidity  is 
destroyed,  the  punging  quality  is  taken  away. 

Fungence  (po'ndgens).  rare—1,  [f.  L. pungent- 
em  PUNGENT  :  see  -KNCE.]  =  next,  2. 

1810  CRABBE  Borough  i.  86  Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy 
wreaths,  and  far  Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o'er.boiling  tar. 

Pungency  (pp'ndgensi).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  pungent. 

1.  The  quality  or  property  of  pricking  ;  the  fact 
of  having  a  sharp  point  or  points,  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pungency,  a  pricking,  grieving  or 
nipping.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I.  52  Oblong  particles, 
angular  and  pointed,  which  may  perchance  exstimulate  the 
Stomach,  (by  its  netling  pungency)  like  a  heap  of  needles. 
1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Did  in  Aliments,  etc.  407  Any 
Substance  which  by  its  Pungency  can  wound  the  Worms. 

2.  The  quality  of  having  a  pungent  smell  or 
taste ;  snch  smell  or  taste  itself ;  in  more  general 
sense,  a  stinging,  irritant,  or  caustic  property. 

1676  GREW  Lactation  Menstruum!  i.  S  n  The  pungency 
of  Ginger  lyeth  in  a  sulphureous  and  volatile  Salt.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  295  The  violent  pungency 
of  the  slimy  substance...  If  the  smallest  quantity  but  touch 
the  skin . .  it  burns  it  like  hot  oil.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Exfl. 
I.  xiv.  155  The  air  had  a  perceptible  pungency  upon  inspira- 
tion. 1898  Alloutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  126  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia should  be .  .combined  with  syrup  of  tolu,  liquorice  or 
treacle,  to  soften  its  pungency. 

b.  transf.  A  stinging  sensation,  esp.  of  taste. 

1791  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  2)  III.  295  [Agaricus 
lactiftwts\  abounding  with  white  milky  juice,  at  first  mild, 
but  at  length  leaving  a  slight  pungency  in  the  throat. 

3.  Jig.  in  various  senses  (see  PUNGENT  2,  3) : 
Keenness;  eagerness,  intensity  of  desire  or  other 
feeling;  intense  painfulness,  poignancy;  severity, 
incisiveness,  causticity ;  piquancy. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemf.  Pref.  §  19  The  pungency 
of  forbidden  lust  is  truely  a  thorne  in  the  flesh.  1768 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  526  The  pricks  of  conscience 
will . .  stimulate  ourresolution. . ;  and  their  repeated  pungency 
will  produce  effects  that  could  not  have  been  worked  by 
strength.  1800  Charac.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  37/1  Camoens 
beheld  it  with  a  pungency  of  grief  which  [etc.],  a  1863 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  ii.  no  The  large  amount  of 
truth  contained  in  this  bitter  taunt  increased  its  pungency. 

Pungent  (po-ndjent),  a.  (s6.)  [ad.  L.  pun- 
gent-em, pr.  pple.  of  pung-tre  to  pierce,  prick ; 
substituted  for  the  earlier  POIGNANT  in  many  of 
its  senses;  cf.  the  intermediate  PuoNA(u)NT2.] 

1.  Pricking,  piercing,  sharp-pointed.  Now  only 
in  Nat.  Hist.,  e.g.  of  leaves  having  stiff  sharp 
points  or  prickles,  or  of  a  part  or  organ  having  a 
sharp  point  or  serving  for  puncture. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  11.  i,  Beneath  it  a  blouddie  Toe, 
betweene  three  Thornes  pungent.  1606  CHAPMAN  Gentle- 
man Usher  it.  i,  A  Rush  which  now  your  heeles  doe  lie  on 
here.. Was  whilome  vsed  for  a  pungent  soeare.  1750  tr. 
Mem.  R.  Acad.  Surg.  Paris  I.  75  Cutting  or  pungent 
instruments.  1787  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  2)  I.  359 
Terminating  in  a  very  sharp-pointed  pungent  leaf.  1880 
GUNTHER  Fishes  563  The  pectoral  [fin]  has  a  pungent  spine. 

2'  fig-  (of  pain  or  grief).  Sharp,  keen,  acute, 
poignant ;  causing  or  inflicting  sharp  pain ;  keenly 
painful  or  distressing. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  48/2  The  dolour 
not  so  pungent  and  sharp.  1684  T.  HOCKIN  God's  Decrees 
325  Intolerably  pungent  grief  and  sorrow.  1708  J.  PHILIPS 
Cyder  i.  5  With  pungent  Colic  Pangs  distress'd  he'll  roar. 
1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marlborough  I.  216  A  very  pungent 
Domestick  Affliction.  1841  UUNGUSON  Med.  Lex.  s.  v., 


PTINGLED. 

Pain  is  said  to  be  pungent,  when  it  seems  as  if  a  pointed 
instrument  were  being  forced  into  the.. part. 

b.  Of  appetite  or  desire  :  Keen,  eager ;  piercing. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

01710  BP.  BULL  Sena.  ix.  Wks.  1827  I.  226  To  gratify  a 
present  pungent,  languishing  appetite.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  111.  240  Hunger  keen,  and  pungent  Thirst  of  Blood. 
1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Vis.  Poets  cxxxv,  Burns,  with  pungent 
passionings  Set  in  his  eyes. 

3.  Keenly   or  strongly   affecting  the   mmd  or 
feelings :  with  various  shades  of  meaning  (now 
usually  with  allusion  to  sense  4).     fa-  Pointed, 
telling,  convincing.  Obs. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  194  Throw  un- 
willingness to  heare  so  pungent  arguments,  they  were  not 
insisted  upon.  1661  PEPYS  Diary  25  Aug.,  A  very  good 
and  pungent  sermon ..  discoursing  the  necessity  of  restitu- 
tion. 1716  I  )i:  FoEffisl.  Devil  n.vii.(i84o)  260  That  which 
b  still  more  pungent  in  the  case. 

b.  Sharp  in  reproof,  trenchant,  severe ;  biting, 
caustic,  incisive,  acrimonious,  sarcastic,  satirical. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Wilts.  (1840)  III.  324  No  author 
..hath  so  pungent  passages  against  the  pride  and  covetous- 
ness  of  the  court  of  Rome.  1693  DRYDES  Disc.  Satire 
Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  100  Satire.. consisting.. chiefly  in  a  sharp 
and  pungent  manner  of  speech.  i8a8  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  I, 
1.  viii.  266  His  conversations  and  his  letters ..  seem  to  have 
been  occasionally  free  and  pungent.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.x.  363  A  few  pungent  epigrams. 
O.  Exciting  keen  interest  or  curiosity ;  mentally 
stimulating;  piquant. 

1850  ROBERTSON  Sena.  Ser.  HI.  ix.  118  Every  amusement 
and  all  literature  become  more  pungent  1854  MRS.  GASKELL 
North.  4-  S.  xxiii,  She  was  pungent,  and  had  taste,  and 
spirit,  and  flavour  in  her. 

d.  Exciting  or  stimulating  to  the  senses,  rare. 

1879  G.  ALLEN  Cot.  Sense  xii.  232  Red  is  the  pungent  and 
stimulative  colour, .  .green  is  the  restful  and  reparative  colour. 

4.  Affecting  the  organs  of  smell  or  taste  (or  the 
skin,  etc.)  with  a  sensation  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  pricking;  of  the  nature  of  such  smell, 
taste,  or  sensation ;  penetrating  and  irritant. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  92  Ground-pine ..  a  small 
creeping  plant . .  of  a  pungent  sent.  1675  GREW  Disc.  Tasts 
iii.  S  II  Cortex  Winteranus  ..  is  very  Pungent  upon  the 
Tongue.  1742  SHENSTONE  Sctioolmistr.  102  Pungent  radish, 
liting  infant's  tongue.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  C/iem.  I.  103 


biting  infi „_-.     _ 

A  white  vapour,  exceedingly  acrid  and  pungent.      1871 
™     (1879)  I.  ii.  36  Chlorine  and  ! 


,  sodium 


TYNDALL  Fragni.  Sc.  I. 
are  elements,  the  former  a  pungent  gas. 
b.  (Patli.)  Said  of  the  fevered  skin. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  722  If.. the  skin  be 
still  hotter,  .and  more  pungent  to  the  touch.  1898  Allliutt's 
Syst.  Med.  V.  93  The  skin  [in  pneumonia]  is  dry  and  pungent. 

5.  as  sb.  (or  absol.)  A  pungent  substance;  an 
irritant,  esp.  of  the  nerves  of  taste. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  447  External  and 
internal  pungents.  1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  iv.  (1864)  85 
Capsicum-pepper  bushes.. and  lemon-trees;  the  one  sup- 
plying the  pungent,  the  other  the  acid,  for  sauce  to.  .fish. 

Hence  Pn/ngently  adv.,  in  a  pungent  manner ; 
with  pungency  ;  Prrngentness,  pungency  (Bailey 
vol.  II,  1727). 

1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  ii,  As  you  very  properly  and 
pungently  remark,  poor  Egan  is  a  spoon,  a  1864  HAWTHORNE 
Mother  Rigby's  Pipe  i,  The  pungently  aromatic  smoke. 
1883  VILLARI  Machiavelli  IV.  x.  207  His  verses  are.  .often 
satirical  and  pungently  vivacious. 

Funger  (pP'ngs-O.  Now  dial.  Also  7  pun- 
gar.  [Of  uncertain  origin :  has  been  conjectured 
to  represent,  in  some  way,  Gr.  *ayovp-os,  L. 
pagHrus,'S\.pagure(\ilfI2  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 
large  edible  crab,  Cancer  pagurus. 

-1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  vi.  28  The  softer  shel,  or  crustie 
are  cray  fish,  the  crab,  the  lobster,  the  punger.  1611  COTGR., 
Carbasse,  the  Crab-fish  tearmed  a  Pungar.  1681  GREW 
Muszum  I.  v.  iv.  120  The  Claw  of  the  Punger,  or  the  Velvet- 
Crab,  called  Pagurus.  i8zo  T.  MITCHELL  A  ristofh.,  Com. 
I.  215  Their  food  was  young  pungers.  1830  tr.  Aristofh., 
Knights  76  They  ate  pungers  instead  of  medic  grass. 

Pungi,  Hindu  nose-flute  :  see  POOGYE. 

t  Pu'ngitive,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  pungitiv- 
us  (Du  Cange),  irreg.  f.  L.  pung-ere  to  prick,  after 
fugittv-us,  etc.,  instead  of  the  regular  L.  form 
*puncttv-us,  not  found.  So  F.  pongitif,  i6th  c.  in 
Par(5  (Littre).]  Having  a  pricking  or  stinging 
quality ;  sharp,  keen,  pungent. 

1:1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  229  Angrie  as  ony  Serpent 
vennemous,  Richt  pungitiue  with  wordis  odious.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  v,  Thame  to  reserue  fra  rewmes 
pungitiue.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  93  The  pungitiue 
pricke  of  necessity.  1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  48 
Through  their  acidity  they  are  rendred  vellicating  and 
pungitive.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemf.  133  It  abounds 
with  a  smart  pungitive,  volatile  Salt. 

Hence  f  Pn'ngltively  adv.  Obs.,  in  a  stimulating 
manner. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bf.  Ely  n.  ix.  400  The  priest  was  to  be 
possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  that  he  might  obserue  it 
punctually  for  his  owne  selfe.  Not  onely  so.  Sir,  but  pungi- 
tively  for  others. 

Pungled  (pfrjg'ld),  a.  dial.  [Origin  uncer- 
tain.] a.  Shrivelled  or  shrunken,  as  grain. 

i8»3  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Wds.  297  Wheat,  from  mildew,  or 
other  cause,  not  being  plump  grained,  is  said  to  be  pungled 
—sometimes  pingled.  a  1815  FORBY  foe.  East  Ang., 
Pungled,  shrivelled  and  become  tough  j  as  winter  fruit  over- 
kept,  but  not  turned  rotten  i  also  grain  shrivelled  with  heat 
or  disease,  a  1856  T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  injur.  to  Veg. 
(1862)  235  The  Thrips  cerealium,..  sometimes  infests  wheat, 
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in  Europe,  to  a  great  extent.  . .  It  is  supposed  to  suck  out 
the  juices  of  the  seed,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  shrink, 
and  become  what  the  English  farmers  call  pungled. 
b.  Pinched,  or  pecuniarily  embarrassed. 

1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofsh.  Word-Bk.,  Pungled,  em- 
barrassed in  money  matters.  '  If  Mr.  —  had  a  large  income 
he  would  not  be  so  pungled  as  he  is '. 

Funfjy  (p»'i)i)-  U-  •&  I°fal-  [Origin  obscure : 
cf.  PUNQ  ii.2]  In  Massachusetts,  '  A  small  boat 
like  a  sharpey';  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  A  kind  of 
fast-sailing  schooner  used  in  the  oyster-trade  ;  also, 
a  canoe  used  in  oyster-dredging.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

1880  G.  A.  TOWNSEND  T.  Chtsateakc  29  They  launched 
the  pungy.not  alone.  1801  W.  K.  BROOKS  Amer.  Oyster 
Cult.  166  The  vast  fleet  of  pungies  and  canoes.  1899  W. 
CHURCHILL  R.  Carvel  M,  The  big  ship  was  already  sliding 
in  the  water  as  I  leaped  into  my  pungy. 

Puniard,  obs.  form  of  I'ONIABD. 

Punic  (piK'nik),  a.  and  st>.  Also  5  -yk,  6  -Ik, 
7  -ike,  -ioke,  -ique,  -ioque,  7-8  -iok.  [ad.  L, 
funicus,  earlier  Panicus,  f.  Panus  a  Carthaginian  ; 
f.  Gr.  *oiVif  PHCENICIAN,  Carthaginian  ;  also 
purple.  Cf.  V.f  unique  (ijth  c.  in  Littri).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Belonging  to  Carthage;  Carthaginian. 
Punic  Wars,  the  three  wars  between  the  Romans  and 

Carthaginians  waged  between  B.C.  264  and  146. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Lay  I.  viii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  46  Efter  be  end 
of  )>e  first  punyk  batall.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny f  I.  89  Our 
countreymen  name  it  Tartessos,  the  Carthaginians  Gadir 
[margin  Or  Gadiz],  which  in  the  Punicke  language  signtfieth 
the  number  of  seven.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mor.  (1877)  *'•  v> 
302  Complete  dissolution  of  Roman  morals  began  shortly 
after  the  Punic  wars.  1908  P.  E.  MORE  in  Hibkert  Jrnl.  Apr. 
608  The  Punic  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  lower  order. 
b.  f  Punic  apple  (L.  Punicum  mdluiii,  also 
absol.  Punicum),  the  pomegranate;  so  ^punic- 
tree.  Punic  wax  :  see  quot.  1848. 

[<  1440  :  see  B.  i].  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  398  The  terri- 
torie  of  Carthage  challengeth  to  it  selfe  the  Punicke  apple : 
some  call  it  the  Pomegranat.  1641  G.  SANDYS  Parafhr. 
Sonx  Sol.  iv.  i,  Thy  Cheeks  like  Punicke  Apples  are.  1745 
tr.  Columella's  Husb.  x.  373  Soon  as  the  punic-tree.. Itself 
shall  with  its  bloody  blossoms  cloathe.  1848  WORNUM  in 
Left.  Paint.  350  note,  Punic  wax  (cera  /*»«/<:«)_  was.  ._the 
common  yellow  wax,  purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled 
three  times  in  sea- water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre... 
This  wax  was  the  Greek  substitute  for  oil  in  painters'  colours. 
C.  Having  the  character  attributed  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Carthaginians;  treacherous,  per- 
fidious. Punic  faith :  see  FAITH  sb.  1 1  b. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  xxl.  iv,  Crueltie  most  savage  and 
inhumane,  falshood  and  trecherie  more  than  Punicke.  1738 
H.  BROOKE  Tasso's  Jcrus.Del.  n.  (1810)  376/1  Yes,  yes,  his 
faith  attesting  nations  own ;  Tis  Punic  all,  and  to  a  proverb 
known  !  1796  ButLKKKef.  Ptacei.  Wks.  VIII.  l! J  An  lame- 
live  against  the  ministry  of  Gieat  Britain,  their  habitual 
frauds,  their  proverbial  punick  perfidy.  1853  W.  STIRLING 
Cloister  Life  Chas.  V  237  Astonished  that  a  commander 
of  so  much  experience  should  have  put  any  trust  in  the 
Punic  promises  of  a  Moor. 

1 2.  Purple ;  =>  PumcBoua.  Obs. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pat.  Hon.  i.  xlvi,  Purpour  colour,  punik 
and  skarlote  hewis.  1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estienne  s  World 
of  W.  296  A  punick  colour,  that  is,  yellow  drawing  to  a  red. 

B.  id.  1 1.  =  Punic  apple :  see  A.  I  b.  rare. 
£1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  951  Graffyng  is  tassure  In  hem 

of  euery  fruit — punyk  &  seme. 

f2.  An  inhabitant  of  Carthage,  a  Carthaginian. 

1613  PUBCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  66  The  Punikes  called 
God,  Bal,  (from  whence  came  those  names  Hannibal, 
Adherbal,  and  such  like).  1696  BROOKHOUSB  Temple  Open. 
13  The  Punicks,  the  Sons  of  Cham,  put  in  a  Caveat. 

3.  The  Carthaginian  tongue,  a  Semitic  language, 
an  offshoot  of  Phoenician  and  allied  to  Hebrew. 

1813  O.  Rev.  Oct.  369  The  Maltese  Ls  immediately  derived 
from  the  modern  Arabic,  without  any  intervention  from 
the  Punic.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  646/2  Plautus.. 
inserts  in  the  Panulus  whole  passages  in  Punic. 

t  Pu'nical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  PONIO  a.  +  -AL.] 
«=  PUNIC  a.  In  quot  1606  "  PUNIC  a.  a. 

Piinicalpome  =  Punic  apple :  see  PUNIC  a.  i  b. 

c  1430  Punical  pome  [see  POME  sb.  i\.     I43»-S<>  'r-  Higiien 
(Rolls)  IV.  21  From  whiche  tyme  the  batelles  punicalle  began 
to  sprynge.    1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  Pref.,  Put  in  wryting 
by  men  that  used  the  Punicall  or  els  the  Arabicke  tonge. 
1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-BuriaU  (1833)  10  Men  ranking  themselves 
under  stately  standerts  and  punicatl  pinsels  displayed. 
So  t  Prrnioan  [cf.  L.  Punicanus]  =>  PUNIC  s».  t. 
'595  Polimanteia,  etc.,  sign.  Y,  You  who  haue  surpassed 
the  false  punicane,  gaining  that  brand  of  trecherie  which  once 
was  Carthage  due. 

Punice,  obs.  f.  PUNAISK  (bed-bug),  PUNISH. 

Punicean  (pi«ni-s-,  -i'J«an),a.  [f.  L.  punice- 
us  (see  next)  +  -AN.]  -  next :  cf.  PHOJNICEAN. 

But  in  first  quot.yr«;<  punicean  app.  =  Punic  apple. 

1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  v.  142  Fruit  punicean  From 
bended  bough  with  maiden  hand  [she]  had  t.Ven  And  eaten 
seven  grains.  Ibid.  VIIL  212  Nisus,  wrio,  midst  his  hairs  of 
honoured  grey,  One  only  tress  punicean  had.  Ibid.  398 
Forth  from  the  rock  welled  the  punicean  blood. 

Puiliceous  (piwni-jVss),  a.  Also  8  erron. 
-ious.  [f.  L.  punice-us  Punic ;  also  red,  purple- 
coloured  (f.  Punic-us  Pome,  with  suffix  -tus)  + 
-ous.]  Of  a  bright  red,  purplish-red,  or  reddish- 
yellow  colour :  cf.  PHCKNICEOUB. 

1730  BAILEY  (folio),  Puniceous  (in  Botan.  Writ.)  of  a  scarlet 
Colour.  1768  [W.  DONALDSON]  Life  Sir  B.  Saf skull  II. 
xxv.  212  To  stimulate  the  flavour  of  the  punicious  fluid. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Punkcons,  in  cntom.,  purplish-red  or 
crimson;  having  the  color  of  a  pomegranate. 
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Punicin  (pi«'nisin).  Chem.    [See  -IN!.] 
t  1.  [f.  L.  punicum  pomegranate.]    (See  quots.) 
1855  GARROD  Mat.  Mcd.  154  The  root-bark  [of  the  Grana- 
cea?]  contains  ..  tannin,  and   a   principle  catted  Punicine 
has  also  been  detected.     1866  WATTS  Diet.  Clam.  IV.  746 
1'unicin,  an  acrid  uncrystallisable  substance  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  tree. 

2.  [f.  L.  punicus  purple.]  The  colouring  matter 
obtained  from  the  purple  whelk  (PuBPLK  sb.  3)  ; 
the  purple  of  the  ancients. 

1879  SCHVHCK  in  7ml.  Ckem.  Soc.  XXXV.  595  This 
colouring  matter  [formed  by  insolation  from  the  chromogen 
of  the  mollusc]  .  .  is  not  identical  with  indirubin  or  any  known 
member  of  the  indigo  group,  and  it  being,  as  I  think,  a  sub* 
stance  suigeneris,  I  propose  to  call  it  Pitnicin. 

Punie,  obs.  form  of  PUNAISK,  PUNT. 

Ponily  (pi«-nili),  adv.  [f.  PUMY  a.  +  -LY  ".]  In 
a  puny  manner  ;  weakly. 

1775  H.  WALPOLK  Lrl.  to  Cotauay  n  Jan.,  Lord  Rocking. 
ham,  very  punily,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  joined  and 
supported  the  motion.  1817  W.  KENNEDY  Fitful  Fancies 
85  The  narrow  shell  In  which  the  creeping  creature  man 
Loves  punily  to  dwell. 

Funiness  (pi«*nines).  Also  8  punyness.  [f. 
PUNY  a.  +  -NKSS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
puny  ;  littleness  and  feebleness  ;  pettiness. 

17*7  BAILEY  voL  II,  fitnirtess,  Wealcliness,  Tenderness, 
Unthrivingness,  spoken  of  Children.  174/9  CHEYNE  Ess. 
Regimen  60  The  Frequency  of  nervous  .  .  Distempers  now,  .  . 
the  Stuntedness,  Punyness  and  Feebleness,  so  conspicuous 
among  the  better  Sort.  1871  MOKLEY  Carfyle  in  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  l.  (1878)  175  The  same  sense  of  the  puniness  of 
man  in  the  centre  of  a  cruel  and  frowning  universe. 

Punish  (pr'nij),  v.  Forms  :  see  below,  [a. 
F.  funiss-,  extended  stem  (in  punisse,  punissant, 
etc.  :  see  -ISH2)  of  ¥.punir:—L.punire  to  punish, 
in  earlier  L.  pccnlre,  I.  pccna  •=  Gr.  mxKTj  fine, 
penalty,  requital,  punishment,  PAIN  sbf\ 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

o.  4  puniss-on,  -yss-en,  punyeg,  punioh, 
punyzsh,  4-5  punysch(e,  punnishe,  4-6  pun- 
ys(e,  -yssh(e  ;  5  punioe,  -yoe,  -yoh,  -es(o)h, 
pugnysshe,  Sc.  pwnys,  5-6  punyah,  6  pun- 
nysoh,  punis,  Sc.  punise,  -isse,  -else,  -eish, 
-eis(s,-ische,-y8s,pwnis,6-puni8h(7punnioh). 

1340  Ayenb.  148  Hou  he  ssel  his'brobcr  chaati.  .obcr  his 
seriont  .  .  punissL  1340  Ypunyssed  [see  B.  I  b].  a  1340 
HAMFOLE  Psalter'n.  6  A  sorowful  gast,  punyschand  be  self 
for  synne.  Ibid.  xxvi.  14  Suffire  me  noghl  forto  fall  swa 
that  thou  punyes  me  in  hell.  1:1350  Will.  Palerne  4068 
Puniched  at  be  hardest.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ill.  69 
To  punisschen  [1377  punyscncn)  on  pillories..  Brewesters, 


Bakers,    c  1375  Punyst  [see  B.  i\ 
hei 


„.    . -ntf j-  , ,     cijSo  WYCLIF  Wks. 

(1880)  425  (Theil  moten  be  punyjshid.  1380  Punysshe  [see 
B.  i  b] !  punnishe  (see  B.  i  c).  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7235 
Therfore  god  shal  him  punyce  ;  But  me  ne  rekketh  of  no 
vyce.  1460  f'aston  Lett.  I.  525  My  lord  of  York  hath 
dyvers  straunge  commissions  fro  the  Kyng  . .  to  punych 
them  by  thefawtestothe  Kyngslawys.  c  1470  HKNRY  Wal- 
lace vn.  1264  Wallace  with  force  pwnyst  [thaim]  rygorusly. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytet  of  A.  l.  xv.  40  That  suche  men 
be  pugnysshed.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  lix.  aa  Puness 
him  for  his  deid  culpabile.  1530  PALSGR.  670/2  That 
God  punissheth  them  for  their  great  vyce.  01533  LD. 
BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxiii.  257  For  the  whiche  synnes  he  hath 
ben  by  me  sore  punyshyd.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  51  To 
punis  al  his  inimis.  1538  STARKSY  England  l.  ill.  op  And 
when  hyt  plesyth  hym  other  wyse  to  punnysch  vs(  then  we 
must  lake.  1544  Punish  [see  B.  ij.  \*fi*  Punisses  [see 
B.  i  c].  1503-fBucHANAN  Reform.  St.  A  ndros  Wks.  (i  892) 
9  He  sal  punyss  . .  the  writar.  1567  Gude  4  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  191  Without  God  puneis  thair  cruell  vice.  158* 
J.  HAMILTON  Calk.  Traict.  Epist.,  in  Cask,  Tractate! 
(S.T.S.)  78  The  leuing  God  puneishit  tbame.  1496 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  127  To  punise 
offenderis.  i6i»  PR.  CHAS.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III. 
104, 1  deserve  to  be  punniched  for  my  ill  fortune. 
P.  4  ponia,  -osche,  4-5  -ysoh(e,  5  -ysse,  -ysshe, 
5-6  ponysh,  6  poynysse. 

ciyn  XI  Pains  of  Hell  tm  in  O.  E.  Misc.  ai7  Vche 
cursid  dede  ponyschld  truly,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III. 
39, 1  schal  at  bibinke  to  poncscheTiem  wib  eendelees  peyne. 
CI400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsk,  57  To  ponysse 
IBJUJuill  and  trespasours.  a  1533  Lo.  BERNERS  Huon  I. 
166  Therfore  he  hath  ben  ponysnyd.  1538  in  W.  A.  J. 
Archbold  Somerset  Relig.  Ho.  (i8oa)  So  He  lovethe  vertew 
and  wyll  poynysse  vyse. 
•Y.  4-5  punch,  -e,  punsoh(e. 
1340-70  Alex.  »  Dind.  747  ?e  schnlle  be  punched  & 
put  in  paine  for  euere.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV. 
aai  Punschynge  of  evel  doers.  Ibid.  VIII.  315  For  he 
schulde  nou?t  be  i-punsched  by  be  lawe.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  416/2  Punchyn.or  chastysyn', .  .punio.castigo.  c  1450 
Cm.  jl7>i/.viii.(Shaks.  Soc.).  Joachim.  Punchythme,  Lorde, 
and  spare  my  blyssyd  wyff  Anne.  1460  Punchid  [see  B.  i). 

B.  Signification. 

1.  a.  trans.  As  an  act  of  a  superior  or  of  public 
authority  :  To  cause  (an  offender)  to  suffer  for  an 
offence;  to  subject  to  judicial  chastisement  ns 
retribution  or  requital,  or  as  a  caution  against 
further  transgression;  to  inflict  a  penalty  on. 

1340, etc. [see  A. a].  ciynSf.  Lef.Sain/s-n.(T/ii>t>ias}S6 
Bettir  is  bat  bu  For  bis  trespace  be  punyst  nov,  pan  bar-fore 
bu  be  punyste  sire,  Quhare  pardone  sal  be  neuir  mare. 
1460  CAPGRAV*  Chron.  (Rolls)  162  Alle  thoo  malefaclores 
were  punchid  with  Iii.  maner  peynis;  for  thei  were  first 
drawe,  than  hange,  and  last  brent.  1516  Pilrr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  19  b,  Crucifye  and  punysshe  thy  body  with 
werkes  of  penaunce.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  8 
Tenant  in  taile  after  possibylity  of  yssue  extinct  shall  never 
bee  punished  of  wast.  1651  HoBBts  Lrviath.  n.  xxvi.  144 


PUNISHER. 

TU  against  the  Law  of  Nature,  To  punish  the  Innocent. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Groitdison  II.  xxxi.  306  The  violators 
of  the  social  duties  are  frequently  punished  by  the  SUCCCM 
of  their  own  wishes.  1884  S.  R.  GAIDINEII  Hist.  £nf.  I X. 
Ixxxviii.  ii  The  King  was  not  without  hope  that  torn* 
legal  means  of  punishing  them  might  be  found. 

b.  To  requite  or  visit  (an  offence,  etc.)  with  a 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  offender ;  to  inflict  a  penalty 
for  (something). 

1340  Afent.  74  Al  bet  hit  vim  ine  be  zaule  of  gelte  of 
dede,  of  speche,  of  bojle . . ,  al  uorbernb  and  clenzeb  and  ber 
byeb  ypunyssed,  and  awreke.  c  13(0  WYCLIF  H/'ki.  (1880) 
408  God  may  not  forjeie  bis  trespas  but  punysshe  it  in  hu 
lyine.  1484  CAXTON  FaHei  of/Euf  n.  Pref.,  The  Athe- 
nyens.  .wold  haue  demaunded  a  kynge  for  to  punysshe  alle 
the  euyll.  1570  Satir.  Poemt  Reform,  xvii.  56  Throw  him 
wai ..  Piracie  puneist.  lj6f  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  i.  7 
It  is  clear,  that  the  right  Diminishing  crimes  against  the 
b.w  of  nature,  .is  in  a  state  of  mere  nature  vested  in  every 
individual.  1(49  MACAI.-LAY  Hist.  Eug.  iv.  I.  484  The 
spirit  of  the  law.. was  that  no  misdemeanour  should  be 
punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atrocious  felonies. 
C.  a/no/.  To  inflict  punishment. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sernt.  Sef.  Wks.  1. 40  Upon  )>e  fcrbe  synne 
God  ceessib  never  to  punnishe.  ijta  WINJET  Cert.  Trac- 
tatit  i.  (S.T.S.)  1. 8  God  punissis  oftymes  in  ye  samyn  thine 
quhairin  man  oRendis.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  16  But  I 
will  punish  home.  1715  DE  FOE  l-'am.  Initnict.  l.  L  (1841) 
L  9  God  does  not  punish  that  way.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm. 
(1744)  X.  vi.  180  To  punish  is  properly  an  act  of  a  superior 
to  an  inferior. 

t2.  a.  To  fine  (a  person),  b.  To  exact  (money 
due)/>w«  a  person.  Obs. 

1571  HuLOET.Topumsb./toKii/amiiflanr.  15*1  HOMEY 
Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.  No.  18)  App.  289  A  desperate  deble  owinge 
by  the  chauncelere  Shalkan.  .was  violentely  punched  from 
him  and  payd  the  Companye.  1700  TYRRELL  Hitl.  Enf. 
II.  819  He  whose  Dog.  .shall  be  found  Unlawed,  shall  be 
punished  Three  Shillings. 

3.  trans/.  To  handle  severely ;  to  inflict  heavy 
damage,  injury,  or  loss  on.  Also  a/no/. 

In  various  slang,  colloquial,  or  jocular  uses  :  as,  To  inflict 
severe  blows  upon  (an  opponent  in  a  boxing  match) ;  to 
thrash,  belabour,  maul ;  extended  to  handling  severely  in 
other  forms  of  contest  (e.  g.  football,  cricket,  boat-racing) ; 
also,  jocularly,  to  make  a  heavy  '  inroad '  on  (a  stock  of 
provisions,  wine,  etc.),  to  consume  or  diminish  severely  j_  to 
urge  (a  horse)  by  severe  application  of  whip  or  spur ;  in  dial. 
or  colloquial  use,  to  cause  pain  or  suffering  to,  to  hurt ;  see 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1811  Storting  Mag.  XXXIX.  22  He  lost  his  science  after 
he  had  been  a  good  deal  punished.  Itid.  XLVIII.  187  In 
his  prime  no  one  could  punish  him.  18*5  C.  M.  WESTMA- 
COTT Eng.Sfy  1.242  We.. drank  freely— punished  his  claret. 
1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Booti  xii,  We  punished  her  cellar 
too.  1848  —  I 'an.  fair  liii,  He  punished  my  champagne. 
1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  >i  Paddock  xii.  209  If  a  foolish  lad 
punishes  his  beaten  horse  unnecessarily.  1863  W.  C.  BALD* 
WIN  Afr.  Hunting  L  16  They  [sc.  sjamboks]  are  very  tough 
and  supple  ..  and  punish  tremendously.  i88a  Garden 
3  June  384/3  Phlox  divaricata  is  very  pretty,  but  how  the 
slugs  and  snails  do  punish  it  I  1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May 
9/7  The  Oxonian's  [bowling]  was ..  severely  punished,  both 
batsmen  scoring  a  3  hit  off  one  over.  1896  DOYLE  Rodney 
Stone  xix,  The  smith,  although  he  laughed  at  his  own 
injuries,  had  none  the  less  been  severely  punished. 

Hence  Punished  (pirnijt)  ///.  a. 

c  i8o«  Sin  R.  WILSON  Cafe  Gd.  Hofe  in  Life  (1862)  I. 
App,  ix.  375  It  is  also  remarked,  .that . .  the  backs  of  punished 
men  require  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  surgeon.  1866 
S  B.  JAMES  Duty  *  Doctr.  (1871)  32  Evil  is  personified  in 
a  punished  Satan. 

Fnnishability  (praijabi-llti).  ff.  next  +  -ITV. 
So  mod.F.  puniisatriliU  (in  Littr^).]  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  punishable ;  punishableness. 

1868  BAIN  Ment.  *  Mar.  Set.  iv.  xi  404  Granting  these 
two  postulates.  Pumshability..is  amply  vindicated.  1876 
Ir'estm.  Rev.  No.  98.  441  To  inquire  bow  the  notion  of  Right 
and  Wrong.. is  linked  to  that  of  punishability. 

Punishable  (pr-nijab'l),  a.  [f.  PUNISH  v.  + 
-ABLE.  Cf.  F.  ptinissatle  (14-15111  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darra.),  perh.  the  immediate  source.]  Liable  to 
punishment ;  capable  of  being  punished,  a.  Of  a 
person. 

1531  Dial,  on  Lava  Eng.  n.  i,  Tenaunles  for  terme  of 
lyfe..be  pun  ysshable  of  waste  by  the  statute  :..  but  at  the 
comon  lawe  before  that  statute  they  were  nat  punyssnable. 
1699  BURNET  39  Art.  x.  (1700)  117  No  man  «s  accountable, 
rewardable  or  punishable,  but  for  that  in  which  he  acts 
freely.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  "Janet  (1775)  III.  94,  I  thm 
it  is  a  pity  these  hags  are  not  punishable  by  law.  1874 
SiDGWicK  Metk.  Etkics  iv.  iii.  408, 1  should  be  legally  punish- 
able if  I  omitted  the  act. 

b.  Of  an  offence  :  Fjitailing  punishment. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Eratm.  Par.  Matt.  v.  24  b,  Wherfore 
emonge  the  Jewes,  onely  penury  is  punyshable.    1631  M . 
SINGER  City  Madam  l.  i,  Tis  more  punishable  in  our  house 
Than  scandalum  magnalu.ni.     17*6  BLACKSTOXE  Cmn 
II.  xviii.  278  It  is  not  an  offence  punishable  in  a  criminal  way 
at  the  common  law.    1846  M'CuixocH  Ace.  Bnt.  Emftr, 
(1854)  11.637  An  attempt  was  made  to  repress  it,  by  tr« 
it  as  a  punishable  offence.  . 

Hence  Pu'niahableness,  the  quality  o 
punishable;  Prvnishably  adv.,  in  a  pun 
manner  or  to  a  punishable  degree. 

W  BAILKY  voC  II.   Punukatleness,    Capable,*! 
Hableness  to  be  punished.      17*6  A.  Gi»  Sacr., 
,,,  In  respect  ol  guilt  or  of  pumshableness.    li»  I 
Pol.  Econ\Art  ii.  (1868)  173  The  guiltily  and jptumtobl/ 
poor.     1860  PUSEY  Mi*.  Pro/*.,  Amos  v.  2, 
awitness  to  its  own  dealhlcssness,  its  own  accountable 
its  own  punishableness. 

Punisher  (pc-nijw)-    Forms :  4  punyiere,  6 
Sf.    punissar,    -er;    4   punyscher,    -are,    4-6 


PUNISHING. 

-yssher(e,  6-  punisher;  4  punser,  punscher. 
[f.  PUNISH  v.  +  -ER!.  Cf.  \\punisseur  (i4th  c.), 
in  OF.  punissere,  which  may  be  the  source.]  One 
who  punishes,  one  who  inflicts  a  penalty. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  36  Noght  trowand  god  pun- 
yschare  of  synnes.  Ibid.  1.  5  Rightwise  punysere  of  syn. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  23  Helper,  punscher 
[v.rr.  punser,  punyscher]  of  trespas.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Catech.  (1884)  59  Ane  rygorous  punissar  of  our  synnis.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  17/2  A  Punisher  of  Impiety.  1747 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8n)  I.  xlv.  353  Not  to  say  anything 
about  my  poor  sister— she  is  her  own  punisher.  1861  LYTTON 
Str.  Story  xxii,  He  received  the  blow,  drew  forth  his  school- 
boy knife,  and  stabbed  the  punisher. 
b.  Boxing  slang.  A  hard  hitter. 

1814  Storting  Mag.  XLIV.  71  Smith  was  the  heaviest 
man  and  a  right-handed  punisher.  1817  Ibid.  L.  38  They 
are  both  active  punishers,  and  a  good  battle  is  expected.  1832 
MARRYAT  If.  Forster  xlvii,  A  fine  fellow  1— a  severe  punisher. 
o.  trans/.  A  thing  that  hits  one  hard ;  a  heavy 
or  severe  task. 

1827  SJorliafAfnf.XX.l.fi3$,  I  had  nearly  fifty  miles' 
road-work  this  day,  which . .  is  a  punisher. 

Punishing  (p»-nijirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  PUNISH  v. 

+  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  PUNISH;  an 
instance  of  this;  punishment. 

c  1375  XI  Pains  of  Hell  222  in  0.  E.  Misc.  217  pis  schal 
he  here  ponyschyng.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  XXL  (Clement) 
737  Fore-)?i  I  thole  bis  punysing.  c  1500  Melusine  2  The 
punysshinges  of  god  ben  as  abysmes  without  bottom.  1630 
EARL  MANCH.  in  Buccleuck  HISS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
271  The  punishing  of  rogues  and  idle  persons.  1650  MILTON 
Civil  Power  Wks.  1851  V.  317  He  himself  uses  it  to  thir 
punishing.  1835  MARRYAT  Pirate  vi,  You  will  see  what 
effect  your  punishing  may  have  upon  him. 

Punishing  (pwni/irj),  ///.  a.  [f.  PUNISH  v. 
+  -ING  %.]  That  punishes  ;  chastising,  punitive. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xx.  8  Thi  pouste  punyesand  be 
funden  til  all  thi  faas.  1624  T.  GODWIN  Moses  fy  Aaron 
(1641)  114  That  the  punishing  Angell  might  passe  over  them. 
1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  ciii.  9,  10  Par.  506  He  takes  off  his 
punishing  hand  again. 

b.  slang  or  colloq.  Hard-hitting. 

1820  J.  H.  REYNOLDS  Fancy  (1906)  69  With,  .clenched 
hands,  firm,  and  of  punishing  size.  1866  Routlcdge's  Ev. 
Boy's  Ann.  427  Some  punishing  hitter  of  the  opposite  side 
has  come  in.  1894  Daily  News  24  May  5/4  An  accomplished 
wicket-keeper.. and  a  punishing  batsman. 

Punisnip,  variant  of  PUNYSHIP  Obs. 

Punishment  (p»-nijment).  Forms :  see  PUN- 
ISH v .  [a.  AF.  punisement  (isth  c.  in  Britton)  = 
Of.funisseinent,  i.punir  to  PUNISH  :  see  -MENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  punishing  or  the  fact  of  being 
punished ;  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  in  retribution 
for  an  offence ;  also,  that  which  is  inflicted  as  a 
penalty;  a  penalty  imposed  to  ensure  the  appli- 
cation and  enforcement  of  a  law. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  ix.  §  i  Aukun  plus  simple  punisement, 
solum  la  manere  del  fet.]  1413  Pilgr.  Sarnie  (Caxton  1483) 
iv.  ix.  62  A  wonder  greuous  thynge  it  semeth  to  me  that . . 
he  that  hath  mysdone  shalle  passe  withoute  punysshement. 
c  1450  COT.  Myst,  XL  (Shaks.  Soc.)  108  His  endles  punche- 
ment  may  nevyr  sees.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  53 
He  was  takyn .  .to  the  vtmest  peynys  and  ponissement  of 
dethe.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  civ.  7  He  is  the  Lorde  cure 
God,  whose  punyshmentes  are  thorow  out  all  the  worlde. 
c  1550  CHEKE  Matt,  xxiii.  29  How  can  ie  flie  from  helles 
ponischment?  1631  MAY  tr.  Barclay's  Mirr.  Mindes  i.  313 
He  desired  that  that  Army.,  should  take  punishment  of  him 
for  decemmg  the  King.  1690  LOCI^E  Hum.  Und.  il. 
xxvui.  (1695)  192  We  must,  wherever  we  suppose  a  Law, 
suppose  also  some  Reward  or  Punishment  annexed  to  that. 
Rule.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1874  I.  40  Divine 
punishment  is  what  men  chiefly  object  against,  and  are 
most  unwilling  to  allow.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  NisiPrius 
(ed.  4)  1 1.  817  The  rule  now  laid  down  is,  that  it  is  the  crime 
and  not  the  punishment,  which  makes  a  man  infamous.  1875 
J.  P.  HOPPS  Princ.  Relig.  x.  (1878)  31  There  are  punish, 
ments  that  are  inflicted  from  without,  and  punishments  that 
naturally  and  of  necessity  grow  out  of  offences. 

2.  slang  and  colloq.  Severe  handling ;  belabour- 
ing, mauling;   orig.  that  inflicted  by  a  pugilist 
upon  his  opponent;  extended  to  football,  cricket, 
and  other  contests ;  pain,  damage,  or  loss  inflicted 
(without  any  retributive  or  judicial  character)  as 
in  PUNISH  v.  3  ;  also  dial,  and  colloq.,  pain,  suffer- 
ing, misery :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  f,  Paddock  xii.  209  The  heavy 
punishment  in  which  Clift  and  some  of  the  old  school 
delighted,  is  very  much  gone  out.  1860  Times  18  Apr. 
9/4  After  these  tremendous  rounds  Sayers  still  came  up 
fresh,  and  showed  not  half  the  awful  marks  of  punishment 
visible  all  over  Heenan.  1862  THACKERAY  Adv.  Philip  iv 
1  om  Sayers  could  not  take  punishment  more  gaily  than 
they  do.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  in.  iii,  Stopping  to 
examine  his  arms  and  hands,  as  if  to  see  what  punish- 
ment he  has  received  in  the  Fight.  1882  Daily  Tel. 
19  May,  The  punishment  Hill  [the  bowler]  was  receiving 
caused  Bates  to  relieve  him  at  26.  1884  St.  James'  Gaz 


was  being  inflicted  on  enemy  by  all  other  parts  of  square. 

3.  atlrili.  and  Comb. 

1844  Rcfful.  <5-  Ord.  Army  120  All  punishment  drill  is  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  Barrack- Yard  or  Drill-Ground.  1897 
MRS.  E.  L.  VOYNICH  Gadfly  (1904)  35/2  He  remembered  the 

punishment  cell ',  and  descended  the  ladder,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  1905  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  34  The  rule  that  a 
punishment-book  should  be  kept  was  established  in  the 

i  vyj-  Iti<{-<  Croker..told  a  young  captain  that  the  Admi. 
rally  did  not  like  officers  who  had  a  long  punishment-list. 


1604 

t  Punishworthy,  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  PUNISH 
v.  +  WORTHY.]  Deserving  of  punishment. 

i6az  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania.  403  All  of  you  .  .  merit 
punishment..,  but  you  indeed  most.  .beingthe  greatest,  and 
therfore  most  vnfit  to  be  ill,  but  ill  beeing  most  punish  worthy. 

Punition  (piani-jan).  Now  rare.  Forms  :  5- 
puni-,  (5  pugny-),  5-6  puny-,  (6  Sc.  pwni-)  ;  5-6 
-cio(u)n,  -oyon,  -ssion,  -ssyon,  (5  -sshon),  6 
-sion,  etc.,  6-  -tion.  [a.  F.  punition  punishment 
(i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  late  L.  ffmilion-eia,  n.  of 
action  from  punlre  to  PUNISH.]  The  action  of 
punishing;  infliction  of  chastisement  ;  punishment. 

1415  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  276/1  The  said  merchantz,  shall 
paie  double  the  value  of  the  Subsidee  .  .  wyth  outen  any  other 
punicion.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la.  Tour  (1906)  98  God  shewed 
her  gret  punissyon  for  her  pride.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  449  Why.  .amendest  the  not..  for  the  pugnycion 


.  . 

that  thou  hast  suffred.  1513  DOUGLAS  sfcitcis  n.  x.  23  Sair 
pwnitioun  of  Greikis  dred  scho.  1549  CHOWLEY  Last 
Trumpet  1576  Yet  se  if  thou  can  cause  him  feare  Goddes 
terrible  punission.  1613  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-combe  iii.  109 
The  time  after  this  life  is  for  punition,  not  for  purgation. 
1657-83  EVELYN  Hilt.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  85  Means  for  the 
punition  of  tyrants,  and  the  vices  of  men.  1830  Fraser's 
Mag.  II.  391  The  doom  of  restitution  and  punition. 

Hence  Puni-tional  a.,  of,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  punishment  ;  whence  Puni'tionally  adv. 

1824  BENTHAM  Mem.  Wks.  1843  X.  548  There  should  be  no 
responsibility,  punitional  or  compensatipnal.  1826  —  in 
Westm.  Rei'.  Oct.  494  Every  lawyer.,  might  and  should  be 
made  punitionally  and  compensationally  responsible. 

Punitive  (pi«-nitiv),  a.  [a.  F.  punitif,  -ive 
(i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  med.L.  piinitlv-iis 
(Bonaventura  ^1260),  f.  L.  pfmlt-,  ppl.  stem  of 
pftnlrt  to  PUNISH  :  see  -IVE.]  Awarding,  inflicting, 
or  involving  punishment  ;  retributive,  punitory. 

In  early  quots.  freq.  with  justice  ;  since  1880,  commonly 
of  a  military  expedition  to  chastise  a  savage  people. 

1624  Bp.  HALL  Sertn.  on  Is.  xxxii.  17,  Woe  bee  to  them  .  . 
that,  by  the  dam  of  their  bribes,  labour  to  stop  the  due  course 
of  punitive  Justice  !  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script. 
95  This  punitive  way  of  dealing  with  Achan.  1739  J.TRAPP 
Right,  over-much  (1758)  6  The  utmost  rigour  of  punitive 
justice.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iv.  §  2  r  67  The 
legislative,  punitive,  and  judiciary  powers.  1881  Titties 
26  Sept.  5/1  Probably  a  punitive  expedition  will  be  under- 
taken  next  winter.  1897  Lit.  Worldt^  Oct.  312/1  A  British 
Punitive  Expedition  captured  Benin  City. 

Hence  Pvrnitively  adv.,  by  way  of  punishment  ; 
Piviiitiveness,  punitive  quality. 

1865  BUSHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  \\.  i.  (1868)  478  As  if  Christ 
were  somehow  punitively  handled  in  our  place.  1727  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Pwiitiveness,  punishing  Nature  or  Quality.  1908 
H.  R.  MACKINTOSH  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  July  920  A  similar 
inference  as  to  the  punitiveness  of  God. 

Punitpry  (piz/'nitari),  a.  [f.  raod.L.  type 
*piinltSrius,  i.  L.  pitmtor  a  punisher  :  see  -OKY  ^.J 
Inflicting  or  involving  punishment  ;  =  PUNITIVE. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Putiitory  Interest,  is  a  Term 
in  the  Civil  Law,  for  such  Interest  of  Money  as  is  given 
for  Delay,  or  Breach  of  Trust.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  43  Of  avoidable  evils,  .some  are  prudential,  such 
as  labour,troubles,self.denials..;  others  punitory,  which  we 
draw  upon  ourselves  by  our  ill  conduct  and  wilful  mis- 
management. 1859  MILL.  Liberty  v.  172  The  preventive 
function  of  government.,  is  far  more  liable  to  be  abused,  to 
the  prejudice  of  liberty,  than  the  punitory  function.  1880 
Times  31  Jan.,  It  had  been  originally  intended  that  the 
punitory  expedition  should  have  started  in  October. 

Funk  (p»nk),  sd.1  Ol>s.  or  rare  arch.  Forms  : 
6-7  punok(e,  7  punke,  punque,  (pung),  7—9 
punk.  [Appears  c  1600  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  A 
prostitute,  strumpet,  harlot. 

1596  LODGE  Incarn.  Deuils  Wks.  (Hunter.  Soc.)  IV.  69  He 
hath  a  Punck  (as  the  pleasant  Singer  cals  her).  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas,  for  M.  v.  i.  179  She  may  be  a  Puncke  :  for  many 
of  them,  are  neither  Maid,  Widow,  nor  Wife.  1607  MIDDLE- 
TON  Michaelm.  Term  in.  i.  E  ij  b,  I  may  grace  her  with  the 
name  of  a  Curtizan,  a  Backslider,  a  Prostitution,  or  such  a 
Toy,  but  when  all  comes  to  al  tis  but  a  plaine  Pung.  1785 
WoLcorr(P  Pindar)  OdcsioR.A.'s  iii.  Wks.  18121.84  Like 
a  poor  pilloried  Punk  he  bawled.  1894  GLADSTONE  Horace's 
Odesl.  xxxv.  25  The  fickle  herd,  the  perjured  punk,  Fall  off. 

Comb.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  Iv.  iii,  This  is  a  trauell'd 
punque.master.  1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Exfostul.  Ode 
xvi.  Wks.  II.  249  If  Empresses  will  Punk-like  kiss  and  drink. 

Hence  f  Punk  v.  intr.,  to  have  to  do  with  punks. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  VI.  212  We  scorn  to  Punk,  or  to  be 
drunk. 

fPunk,  si.2  Obs.  rare—'1,  [app.  connected 
with  PUNCH  j*.l  and  Juncture.]  A  punch. 

1670  E.  BROWN  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1198  They  cut  them 
out  into  round  pieces  with  an  Instrument  like  a  Shomakers 
Punk. 

Punk  (porjk),  rf.3  Chiefly  U.  S.  [Of  obscure 
origin.  For  the  senses  cf.  FUNK  sb.\  2,  SPUNK. 

Perb.  N.  Amer.  Indian  :  cf.  PUNKY  sb.  Some  conjecture  a 
dipt  form  of  spunk  '  touchwood,  tinder  '  (in  Stanyhurst  1582).] 

1.  Rotten  wood,  or  a  fungus  growing  on  wood, 
used  in  a  dry  state  for  tinder  ;  touchwood,  amadou. 

CI707  J.  CLAYTON  Virginia  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  149  As 
the  East-Indians  use  Moxa  [in  blistering],  so  these  burn 
with  Punk,  which  is  the  inward  Part  of  the  Excrescence  or 
Exuberance  of  an  Oak.  1756  J.  BARTRAM  in  Darlington 


.      .        . 

hollow  log.  ..With  the  hatchet  he  cleared  out  all  the  punk 
and  splinters  inside. 

2.    A    composition    that    will    smoulder  when 
ignited,  used  to  touch  off  fireworks. 


PTJNKLING. 

1869  ALDnifH  Story  ff  Bad  Biy  92  The  smaller  sort  of 
fireworks,  such  as  pin-wheels,  serpents,  double-headers,  and 
punk  warranted  not  to  go  out. 

3.  Chinese  incense  :  cf.  joss-slick  (Joss  3). 

1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  10  May  5/8  The  burning  of 
innumerable  sticks  of  bamboo  punk,  which  sent  forth  a 
faint,  sickening  odor. 

4.  Comb. :    punk-box,    a    tinder-box ;    punk- 
knot,  a  protuberance  in  wood,  indicating  inward 
decay  (Fun&'s  Stand.  Did.)  ;  punk-oak,  the  water 
oak,  Qttercus  aquaiica;  punk-wood  =  sense  I. 

1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  \.  46  As  soon  would  you  be 
tempted  to  pull  out  your  meerschaum  and  punk-box  in  a 
cathedral.  1883  E.  INGERSOLL  in  Harfer's  Mag.  Feb. 
427/2  She  opened  a  flint-and-tinder  box,  and  struck  a  spark 
into  the  punk-wood. 

II  Punkah,  punka  (p»'nka),  sb.  E.  Indies. 
Forms :  7  punkaw,  panhah,  panha,  (8  erron. 
punker,  -ar),  9  (pankah,  phoonka),  punk-ha, 
punkah,  punka,  [a.  Hindi  pankhd  a  fan,  orig. 
a  hand-fan :— Skr.  pakshaka  fan,  f.  paksha  wing.] 

1.  '  A  portable  fan,  generally  made  from  the  leaf 
of  the  palmyra '  (Yule  and  Burnell). 

In  first  quot.  erron.,  an  attendant  who  fans  with  a  punkah. 

a  1625  W.  FINCH  Observ.  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  IV.  iv.  vi.  439 
The  King  sits  in  his  chaire  of  State,  accompanied  with  his 
Children  and  chiefe  Vizier . .  no  other  without  calling  daring 
to  goe  vp  to  him,  saue  only  two  Punkaw's  to  gather  wind. 
1672  H.  O.  tr.  Bernier's  Gt.  Mogul  III.  Dehli  >,  Agra  4 
Having  a  servant  or  two  to  fan  one  by  turns,  with  their 
great  Panhahs  or  Fans.  1800  Misc.  Tracts  in  Asiat.  Ann. 
Reg.  336/2  Over  her  head  was  held  a  punkar.  1828  Asint. 
Costumes  45  The  punk-ha,  or  fan,  represented  in  the 

flatej  is  the  leaf  of  the  palmyra.    1834  [A.  PRINSEP]  Baboo 
I.  viii.  140  Fair  hands  were  gently  waving  a  punkah  over 
my  face.   1903  G.  W.  FORREST  Cities  of  India  v.  132  Punkas 
and  water  were  brought. 

2.  A  large  swinging  fan  made  of  cloth  stretched 
on  a  rectangular  frame,  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
or  rafters,  and  worked  by  a  cord  so  as  to  agitate 
and  freshen  the  air  hi  hot  weather. 

Mentioned  under  the  Arabic  name  khaish  .£*•>.  or 
tnirwahat'Ol-khaish,  in  i2th  c.,  referred  to  8th  or  9th  c. 

1807  (Sept.  15)  LD.  MINTO  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1880)  27  The 
punkah  vibrates  gently  over  my  eyes.  1812  MAR.  GRAHAM 
Jrtil.  Resid.  India  29  The  punka  (a  large  frame  of 
wood  covered  with  cloth).. is  suspended  over  every  table, 
and  kept  swinging,  in  order  to  freshen  the  air.  1842 
Civil  hng.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  153/1  Strong  brass  hinge- 
hooks  for  punkahs.  1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ. 
Managem.  41  The  punkah  is  a  straight  board  some  two  feet 
in  width,  and  is  put  up  diagonally  across  the  centre  of  the 
room,  hung  from  the  ceiling  or  rafters  by  stout  ropes :  to 
this  board  is  attached,  by  means  of  rings,  a  deep  frill,  or 
vallance,  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth. 

3.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as  punkah-board,  -cord, 
-fan,   -fringe,   -pulling,   -rope;    punkah-coolie, 
a   native   Indian  servant  who  works  a   punkah ; 
also  punkah -wallah  [cf.  competition-wallah,  s.  v. 
COMPETITION    3];     whence    puukah-wallahiug 
(tionce-wd,),  the  occupation  of  a  punkah-wallah. 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  245  The  idea  of  the  poor  men 
paying  for  punkah  coolies !  1864  TREVELYAN  Compet. 
Wallah  (1866)  118  What  well-regulated  female  can  make 
dress  an  object  in  a  society  of  a  dozen  people. . ;  or  music, 
when  her  audience  consists  of  a  Punkah-wallah  and  a 
Portuguese  Ayah?  1870  J.  W.  KAYE  Sepoy  War  v.  ii.  II.  273 
There  were.,  none  to  pull  the  punkah-ropes.  1879  MRS.  A.  E. 
JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  41  Punkah  fringes,  20 
R[upees].  Ibid.,  The  punkah  boards  and  ropes  are  land- 
lords' property.  1890  SARAH  J.  DUNCAN  Social  Depart.  259 
He  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  punkah-wallahing, 
been  told  to  stop  before.  1806  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  '  Flotsam 
x,  The  servant ..  resumed  his  place  at  the  punkah-cord. 
1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Sept  637  There  is  no_class  of 
native  here  to  accept  punkah-pulling  as  an  occupation. 

Hence  Pu'nkah  v.,  to  fan  with  a  punkah  (trans. 
and  absol.}. 

a  1625  W.  FINCH  Observ.  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  IV.  iv.  vi. 
433  Portraitures  of  the  King  in  state  sitting  amongst  his 
women, .  .behind  one  punkawmg,  another  holding  his  sword. 
1859  LANG  Wand.  India  245  What  would  it  cost  to  punkah 
the  whole  regiment  during  the  hot  season? 

t  PunkateeTO.  Ola.  nonce-wd.  [f.  PUNK  sb.1 ; 
after  such  Sp.  words  as  mulatero  muleteer.]  A 
purveyor  of  punks;  a  procurer,  pander. 

1602  MIDDLETON  Blurt  iv.  i.  F  ij,  Punckes,  punkateeroes, 
nags,  hags.  I  will  ban. 

f  Pu-nker.  Obs.  [f.  PUNK  sbl  or  v.  +  -EK  i.] 
One  who  frequents  the  company  of  punks. 

1736  ADDISON  tr.  Petronius  Arbiter  87  He  was  a  great 
Punker,  and  nothing  that  wore  a  Cap  came  amiss  to  him. 

Punker,  obs.  erron.  f.  PUNKAH. 

f  Punke'ttO.  Obs.  rare~l.  [app.  an  arbitrary 
formation  from /««r/0,  PuNTO1,  with  It.  dim.  end- 
ing -etto.]  A  minute  point  of  behaviour. 

1608  BEAUM.  &  Fi_  Tri.  Hon.  i,  No  more  standing  on  your 
punctilios  and  punkettos  of  honour. 

Punk-fist,  corruption  of  PUCKPIST,  associated 
with  PUNK  ji.3  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Punkin,  U.  S.  dial.  f.  PUMPKIN. 

t  Punkish,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  PUNK  sbl  + 
-ISH 1.]  Resembling  a  punk ;  meretricious. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Plain-Dealing  (1861)  I.  28  These  punkish 
outsides  beguile  the  needy  traveller. . .  Such  a  house  is  like  a 
painted  whore  ;  it  hath  a  fair  cheek,  but  rotten  lungs. 

fPu-nkling.  Obs.  rare-*.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LING  '.]  A  little  or  young  punk. 


FUNKY. 

•  '*f!  FLETCHER  Love's  Cure  it.  i,  Squiring  puncks  »nd 
punckhngs  up  and  down  the  city. 

Funky  ,p»Tjki),j*.  U.S.  local.  Also  punkie. 
[See  quot.  1 794,  and  cf.  Lenape,  ponk,  punk,  light 
ashes,  dust,  powder,  pongus  sand-fly,  ponxu  full 
of  sand-flics.]  A  minute  fly  or  midge,  common 
in  some  parts  of  the  north-eastern  States  of  America, 
which  bites  severely.  Also  atlrib. 

[1794  G.  H.  LOSKIEL  Mission  Indians  tf,  Amtr.  III.  79 
I'hc  most  troublesome  plague . .  especially  in  passing  thro' 
the  woods,  was  a  kind  of  insect,  called  by  the  Indians  Ponk 
or  Living  Ashes.]  1876  Forest  f,  Stream  13  July  368/2 
Hands  tingling  from  punkie  bites.  1877  HALLOOC  Sports- 
man's  G<tz.  642  Sandy  beaches  or  gravelly  points  are  liable 
to  swarm  with  midges  or  punkies. 

Funky  (po'nki),  a.  Chiefly  U.S.  [f.  PUNK 
It.*  +  -Y.]  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  punk 
or  touchwood  ;  of  fire,  smouldering. 

a  1876  H.  BUSHNELL  in  Lift  f,  Lett.  x.  (1880)  309  The  fire 
is  punky  and  only  smokes.  1880  Northwest.  Lumberman 
24  Jan.,  for  punky  knots  the  general  rule  is  to  allow  the 
whole  scale  of  the  log  for  defects.  laid.,  A  buyer  should  be 
allowed .  .one-half  the  scale  of  the  punky  log. 

Punier,  variant  of  POINDLAB  SC,  06s. 

Punless,  Punlet:  see  after.  PUN  sb.l 

Pu-nnable,  a.  [f.  PUN  z/.i]  Capable  of  being 
punned  upon ;  susceptible  of  puns. 

1840  T.  HOOK  Fitzkerbert  I.  xv,  It  was  a  punable  word, 

/'  St?°55  not  makc  ''  ""•  '9°*  IVt'tiH.  Ga,.  16  Sept. 
a/1  1  he  Browns,  Whites,  Blacks,  Gieens,  Longs,  Shorts, 
bmitns,  t  inches,  and  all  the  hosts  who  own  punnable  names. 

Punnage :  see  after  PUN  j*.i 
Punae,  obs.  form  olpun,  POUND  z/.l 
Funner l  (p»-naj).  Now  rare.    [f.  PUN  z>.i  + 
-EE  '.  J     One  who  makes  puns ;  a  punster. 
1689  SHADWELL  Bury  F.  1  i,  A  paltry  old  fashion'd  wit 


greatest  punner  of  this  town  next  myself. 
Fnnner  a  (po-nw).  [f.  PUN  v? :  a.  variant  of 
POUNDEH  so*]  One  who  or  that  which  puns  or 
rams  earth,  etc. ;  spec,  a  tool  for  ramming  earth 
about  a  post  or  the  like.  Hence  punner-bar,  a 
punner  and  crow-bar  combined. 


, — .j  ......oiiuua  uuici.     iota.  194   inc  upper  ena  ot  this  is 

tapered  down  to  the  form  of  a  chisel,  with  the  point 
tempered  to  deal  with  stones,,  .the  lower  end...  shaped  like  a 
punner,  is  employed  for  ramming  and  consolidating  the  soil 
around  the  pole.  Ibid.  196  The  hole  [in  which  a  pole  is  set] 
should  not  be  hastily  filled  up,  but  ample  time  be  given  to 
the  punners  to  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

t  Funnet1.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  a  dim.  of  PUN 
JiM]  ?  A  little  pun.  1076-1810  [see  PUNDIORION). 

Funnet  -  (po-net).  local.  Also  punnit.  [Of 
obscure  origin  :  perh.  i.pun,  dial,  for  POUND  st.i  + 
ET.J  A  small  round  shallowchip  basket,  used  chiefly 
for  fruit  or  vegetables.  Less  correctly  -  POTTLE'  i. 

i8a»  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  Index,  Punnet,  a  small  flat 
basket  from  four  to  twelve  Inches  in  diameter,  and  one  to 
two  inches  deep,  formed  of  split  wood  or  shavings  of  timber. 
1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottletan  Leg.  xxxix,  Baskets  of  flowers- 
being  punnets  borrowed  from  the  market-garden  1884 
West.  Daily  Press  29  May  3/7  The  high  and  conical 
[bonnets]. .suggest  strawberry  punnets  turned  upside  down 
upon  the  head.  1906  Spectator  20  Sept.  437/1  Thin  paper 
lining  a  frail  punnet  where  Lay  filberts  woodland-brown. 
b.  Comb.,  as  punnet- crowned,  -shaped  adjs. 

i8o»  Daily  News  29  Mar.  2/4  Some  of  the  new  hats  have 
high,  punnet-shaped  crowns.  Ibid.  4  July  0/2  Punnet- 
crowned  bonnets  were  the  principal  wear. 

Hence  Pu  nneted  ///.  a.,  packed  in  punnets. 

1907  Wtstm.  Gas.  27  June  12/1  The  Perth  strawberry 
crops  are  heavy,  and  for  the  first  time  large  quantities  of 
punneted  berries  are  to  be  sent  down  South. 

Funnic,  -ioal,  Punnigram :  see  PUN  j*.i 
Funning  (prrnin),  vbl.  sbJ-     [f.  PUN  p.l  + 
-ING  1.]     The  making  of  puns. 

1670  [see  PUN  v.<  i).    1690  NORRIS  Re/I.  Cond.  Hum.  Life 
(1691)  58  This  great  Mystery  of  Disputation  is  nothing  efse 
but  a  meer  Tossing  of  Words  backward  and  forward,  some- 
times without  any  meaning,  which  is  Canting ;  and  some- 
times with  more  Meanings  than  one,  which  is  Punning. 
17"   ADDISON  Stect.  No.  61  p  t  That  [false  wit]  which 
consists   in    a   Jingle   of   Words,  and    is   comprehended    ! 
under  the  general  Name  of  Punning.    1719  SWIFT  Art  of  \ 
Punning  Wks.  (1841)   II.  4t3   Punning  is  a  virtue  that 
most  effectually  promotes  the  end  of  good  fellowship,  which 

is  l:iinThinc7       HA*   f?*>.,ti    */•.__   _* /-    TA : .L_   .  .  _« 


__ —   _-.__,  _».^    |HV»UVV^  i  tic  tiiu  ui  £Utju  ICUUWMUU.  WHICH 

is  laughing.     1791  Gcnll.  Mag.  26/1  During  the  reigns  of 
James  and  ..  Charles,  punning  was  the  language  of  the 

/*•£!  *!','  ??  °f  the  tourt'  ?***  Ro«*<t  Table  18  June 
12/1 1  Philadelphia  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  punning. 

T>     a  5*j'***lpb«ui  is  to  be  a  born  punster. 

Punning,  vbl.  st>.'*,  stamping  :  see  PUN  ».* 

Funning  (pfnirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  PUN  ».i  + 
-IN'G '-.]  That  puns  or  makes  puns. 

1683  DRVDEN  &  SOAME  tr.  Boilcau's  Art  of  Poetry  n. 
ytfrmm,  A  Corporation  of  dull  Punning  Drolls.  1756-7  Ir. 
heyslers  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  378  Such  as  have  nothing  tore. 
commend  them  but  a  punning  jingle  of  words.  1879  A.  H. 
SAYCE  m  Academy  23  The  Tyrrhenians,  whom  only  a 
punning  etymology  made  Tyrseni. 

Hence  Pnvnningly  adv.,  in  a  punning  manner ; 
with  a  pun  or  play  on  words. 

1791  Gfntl.  Mag.  i--/2  Endemon  punningly  demands  from 
what  information  Mr.  Steevcns  has  framed  his  dogmatic 
opinion.  1837  CARLYLK  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  iii,  The  Plebeian 


1605 

'  'Court  of  Cassation  ',  as  Camille  might  punningly  name  it, 
has  done  its  work.  1893  Times  6  May  ,7/,  A  picture 
punningly  named  '  Reflections  '—show,  a  wide  stretch  of 
shore— with  a  donkey  standing  in  the  midst. 

Punnology:  see  after  PUN  se.l 

Punque,  obs.  form  of  PUNK  it.l 

tPunquette.  Obs.  noncc-wd.  \l.  p,in,/ue 
PONK  *M]  1 A  little  or  young  punk.  So  f  Pun- 
quetto.  (One  of  the  forms  may  be  a  misprint.) 

IS9»  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  11.  i,  To  his  Cocalrice  or 
Funquetto,  halfe  a  dozen  Taffeta  gownes  or  Satlin  Kirtles. 
1610  —  Alch.  ii.  i,  You  shall  start  vp  yong  Vice-roycs,  And 
haue  your  punques,  and  punquettes  (/>»/«/<•</ punuuetteesj. 

Punsch(e,  obs.  form  of  PUNCH  i;.i 
Punscheown,  -ion,  obs.  ff.  PUNCHBON'. 
t  Punae.    Sc.    Obs.    rare.      Also    6   punce 
[Variant  of  PULSE  j<M  ;  ?  through  association  with 
punse,  POUNCE  v.,  to  beat.]  =  PULSZ  sbl 

a  1584  MoMTGOHUiE  Cherrie  *  Slat  274  My  vaines  with 
branglmg  like  to  brek— My  punsis  lap  with  pith.  Ibid. 
977  Thy  punsis  renuncis  All  kynd  of  quiet  rest,  a  1600  — 
Misc.  Poems  xliv.  31, 1  quake  for  feir—  my  puncis  lope. 

Punse,  punss,  obs.  (Sc.)  and  dial.  ff.  POUNCE 
sb.i  and  f.l 

Punsh,  Punsh(i)on,  -s(i)oun,  -son,  -aoune, 
obs.  ff.  PUNCH  ».i,  PUNCHEON  i  and  2. 

Funster  (p»-nstai).  [f.  PUN  z>.i  +  -STEB.]  A 
professed  maker  of  puns ;  one  addicted  to  or  skilled 
in  punning.  (In  first  quot.,  a  quibbler.) 
i  IT«L CONOKKVE  Ir-ay  of  World  v.  i,  To  be  a  Theme  for 
i  legal  Punsters,  and  Quiblers  by  the  Statute  : . .  to  discompose 
the  gravity  of  the  Bench.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  61 IP  2 
That  learned  Monarch  [James  I]  was  himself  a  tolerable 
Punnsler.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  471  [Jane, 
the  King  s  Professor  of  Divinity]  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  a  name  which  was  an  excellent  mark  for  the  learned 
punsters  of  his  University.  Several  epigrams  were  written 
on  the  double-faced  Janus. 

Hence  Pu-nstre»i  (nonce-wJ.},  a  female  punster. 
i8«  SCOTT  Fan.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  xxi.  279  Anne. .is  a 
decided  punstress. 

Funt  (ptmt),  j^.l  [OE.  punt  (in  ic-iith  c. 
glossaries),  ad.  L.  ponto  a  kind  of  Gallic  transport 
(Caes.  B.  C.  HI.  29),  also  a  floating  bridge,  a 
pontoon  (Gellius  a  1 75,  Ausonius,  Digest) ;  in  later 
sense  referred  to  L.  pans,  pontem  bridge.  Cf.  also 
MDu.  panic,  Du.  pont  fern.,  •  ferry-boat,  pontoon ', 
MLG.  punte,  punto,  LG.  piinte,  piinto  ferry-boat, 
mud-boat,  repr.  the  same  L.  word. 

OK.fuHt  was,  from  its  vocalization,  prob.  an  ancient  word, 
representing  a  survival  of  the  Latin  word  in  Britain; 
but  it  may  have  been  only  in  local  use,  in  which  also  it 
seems  to  have  continued  during  the  ME.  period,  though 
ni?  e??mP  !P  yet  becn  not«i-  KMpitntJvat  b  found  m 
the  Maldon  (Essex)  Records  of  date  1500  as  a  current  word, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  literary  use  begins  with  Phil. 
Holland,  a  native  of  that  county,  who  in  his  translations 
uses  it,  evidently  as  a  familiar  term,  to  render  various  L. 
words,  e.g.  littler,  nan's,  rolls,  alveus,  artor  cavata.) 
1.  A  flat-bottomed  shallow  boat,  broad  and  square 
at  both  ends  ;  formerly  used  widely  as  a  name  for 
a  raft,  dug-out,  river  ferry-boat,  float,  lighter, 
etc. ;  also  »  PONTOON  i ;  now  spec.,  a  boat  of  this 
kind  propelled  by  means  of  a  long  pole  thrust 
against  the  bottom  of  the  river,  or  shallow  water 
(see  quot.  1892). 

ciooo  jEl/ric't  VK.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  166/2  Pontonium, 
punt,  c  1050  S,,ffl.  Mark's  Voc.  ibid.  i81/3t  Pontonium, 
yt^n£mSf  V<™*- -Traoaria,  anbyme  scip.  oisoo 
Voc.  ibid.  287/33  PoHtoaium,  flyte.  Trataria,  I  caudex, 
punt,  /.  fontonium. 

'S«>,  >SS«  (in  fonteoots.  etc. :  see  3).  1568  WITHALS  Diet. 
10  a/2  L, Hires  sunt  Hauiculx  fluuiales,  e.r  arbore  cauata 
/acl»,  as  puntes  or  troughes  be.  1600  HOLLAND  f.ivr 
xxvi.  ix.  589  Much  ado  he  [Fulvius]  had,  for  the  great 
scarcitie  of  timber  &  wood,  to  make  punts  [ratts]  and  boats 
for  to  set  over  his  armie.  1603  —  Plutarch's  Mor.  1204 
bhe  searched  for  them  in  a  bote  or  punt  made  of  papyr  reed 
Hr  MfMfc  MmM  1615  J.  R.  TraJts  Incr.  in  ffmrl. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  308  Fishing,  which  now  we  use  in 
crayers  and  punts.  1630  R.  Johnson's  KingJ.  +  Commw. 
40  The  Emperour  (who  yet  had  never  greater  vessel!  than  a 
Punt  or  Yaugh  upon  the  Danuby).  1715  DE  Fo«  V'oy 
round  World  (1840)  322  One  large  float  with  sides  to  it, 
like  a  punt  or  ferry-boat,  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  J  iv  b,  Punts  are  a  sort  of  oblong  flat-bottomed  boats 
..used  by  shipwrights  and  caulkers.  1789  POUTLOCK  r"ty. 
xi.  228  The  carpenter,  assisted  by  the  cooper  and  three  other 
hands,  began  to  build  a  punt  of  twelve  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide,  and  about  three  feet  deep.  1800  COLQUHOVN  Ccmm. 
ritamcs  i.  14  Lighters,  Barges,  and  Punts  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  river  Thames.  1817  J.  EVANS  Ercurs.  Wind, 
sor,  etc.  156  Procuring  a  boat,  usually  called  a  punt,  and 
fixing  it  at  some  little  distance  from  the  shore,  they  fling 
their  lines  and  quietly  seize  the  finny  prey.  1861  M  USCRAVE 
By-roads  28  The  ships,  so  called,  of  Philippe  de  Valois' 
fleet  were  little  else  than  punts  of  very  great  length,  cany, 
ing  one  mast  and  a  sail,  but  about  fifteen  hundred  men. 
1865  KINCSLEY  tfcrrtu.  xxi.  A  man  cutting  sedges  in  a 
punt  in  the  lode.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  xx.  289  It 
was  a  fine  day,  and  we  resolved  to  go  out  in  a  punt.  i8oa 
Row.  Aim.  206  (Rules  for  Punting,  Thames  Punting  Club) 
A  punt  is  a  flat-bottomed  craft  without  stem,  keel,  or 
stern-post,  and  the  width  at  each  end  must  be  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  width  at  the  widest  part. 
1 2.  An  ingot,  shaped  with  two  square  end»  like  a 
punt.  Obs. 

1895  Daily  lfews  28  Sept.  2/1  '  Punts  '  fof  silver].,  weigh- 

ing  upwards  of  4619  ounces,  and  of  the  value  of  about  £700. 

3.   attrib.  and  Comb. :    as  punt-boat,  -builder ; 


PUNT. 

'  punt-flaher,  one  who  fishet  from  a  punt;  to 
punt-flahing ;  punt-gun,  a  gun  rued  for  shooting 

i  water-fowl  from  a  punt ;  so  punt-gunner,  punt- 
gunning;  punt-pole,  the  long  pole  used  in  pro- 
pelling a  punt ;  punt-shooter,  -shooting  =.  punt- 
gunner,  .gunning;  punt-rtiok  ( U. S.)  -punt- 
pole  ;  punt-well,  a  well  in  a  fishing-punt  in  which 
to  deposit  fish. 

i  t»°*f^<i<n>  Crt.-nlls  (Bundle  59,  No.  3).  De  Roberto 
Jacobbe  pro  cuslum.  n  •ponlebols  el  pro  bigu  xiid.  i<u 
(Dec.  4)  Admir.  Court,  Libels,  Bundle  2t,  No.  64  (Valuation 
at  Lowestoft)  Finding  there  ffowr  punte  boot!  and  a 
cocke  bote  . .  did  . .  vallew  the  »yed  puncte  boote(s)  and 
cocke  bote  it  twelve  pounds  tenn  shillings.  1*49  J.  Founts 
Inyi.  ffoMajr.l(iSjo)  3  He  sins.,  worse  than  the  •punt- 
fisher.  1816  Cot.  HAWKEH  Inttr.  Sftrlsmtn  (1824)  354 
The  barrel  of  a  -punt-gun  ..  should  ..  be  about  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds  weight,  1886  WALSINCHAM  &  GALLWIY 
£*MMV  (Badminton)  II.  376  Double-barrelled  Punt  Gun- 
Bore  1 1  in. ;  weight,  200  Ibs.  i  length  9  ft.  6  in.  1891  C  R.  B. 
UARiiTr  Essex  20  The  punt-gun  was  hoisted  out  from  the 
little  cabin.  1(40  BLAINK  Encycl.  Rur.  Starts  1 2754  Colonel 
Hawker  was  the  first  'punt  gunner  in  Great  Britain.  1899 


a  punt-pole  in  the  shallower  water,  itfff  Daily  tftws  TO  Aug. 
5/i  Punt  sailing  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  pastime  on 
the  Upper  Thames,  so  much  so  that  a  Thames  Punt  Sailing 
Club  has  been  started.  1900  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Jan.  8/3  These 
punt-shooters  are  not  as  a  rule  naturalist!.  ..Their  object 
is  to  kill  wild  fowl  for  the  market.  1816  COL.  HAWKCI 
fiislr.  Sfortsmen  (1824)  367  Those,  who  fancy  •punt-shoot- 
ing  such  a  dangerous  amusement.  1840  BLAINC  Encycl. 
"tr.  Sfortt  {  2754  (heading)  Hampshire  Coast  Punt  Shoot- 
;.  1905  W.  E.  GEIL  Yankee  in  Piftny  Land  xiii.  194  The 


Rur. 

ing. 


ing.  1905  W.  E.  GEIL  Yanket  in  Pigmy  Land  xiii.  194  The 
crossing  of  the  swift  Semleki  in  native  dugouts  propelled 
by  'punt  sticks.  1901  Pall  Mall  G.  7  May  10/1  Anglers 
attribute  the  absence  of  trout  in  their  baskets  and  "ount- 

Wfllt  t.i  flii.  »-n!.l  ...:.,.!.- 


wells  to  the  cold  winds. 

Funt    (p«mt),  ji.2      [ad.   F.  ponte    (in  both 
;   senses),  1718  in  Diet,  /lead.,  or  Sp-funta  point. 

The  connexion  of  the  two  senses  b  obscure  and  disputed. 
Littre"  treats  them  as  the  same  word,  and  refers  both  to  Sp 
fuiito.  But  Halz.-Darm.  treats  the  two  senses  as  distinct 
words,  taktng/ox/f  '  point '  as  ad.  Sp.  funto,  but  fault '  the 
player  against  the  bank'  as  aderiv.of/off/Vr,  PUNT  f.',  app. 
unconnected  wtlhfunlo.  and  of  unknown  origin.  E«VrlSh 
writers  have  in  general  identified  them.) 

1.  —  PuNTEBl  I. 

1704  D'URFEY//«7  beyond  Hell  <M  Th' Assembly  meeu, 
and  on  the  board,  Scatters,  like  Jove,  the  dazling  hoard  i 
Salutes  the  Punts  with  Bows  and  Dops.  [1794  Sterling 
Mof.ly.  44  Each  ponte  is  furnished  with  a  livret  or  book, 
containing  a  suit  of  thirteen  cards.]  1850  [see  sense  a], 

2.  In  the  game  of  faro  :  A  point. 

1850  Bohn't  Handbk.  Games  338  Terms  used  at  Faro. 
Potte  or  Punt,  a  Point.  The  punter  or  player. 

Fnnt,  si.*  [Goes  with  PUNT  ».3J  An  act  of 
punting. 

1.  Football  (Rugby).  A  kick  given  to  the  ball 
dropped  from  the  hands,  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  (Cf.  DBOP-KICK,  FLACK-KICK.) 


of  the  opposite  side,  or  from  a  punt  out  or  a  punt  on. 

2.  transf.  An  upward  jerk.  rare. 

1897  KIPLIKO  Caft.  Cour.  iv.  85  A  grunt  and  squeal  of  ihe 
wmdUssi  a  yaw,  a  punt,  and  a  kick,  and  the  Wt'rt  Her* 
garnered  herself  together  to  repeat  the  motions. 

Funt,  *b*  Glass-mating.  —  PUNTY  i,  POSTIL. 

183*  G.  R.  POUTER  Porcelain  4-  Gl.  171  At  this  stage 
another  implement,  called  a  punt  or  pontil  U  brought  into 
use.  This  is  a  solid  iron  rod  ofacylindrical  form  smaller  and 
lighter  than  the  tube  used  for  blowing. 

Funt,  sb.s  [cf.  PUNTY  j.l  The  hollow  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wine-bottle  :  =  KICK  16.*  i. 

1863  T.  G.  SHAW  Wint,  Vine,  *  Cel.'ar  xxiii.  363  To  label 
each  bottle,  .m  large  letters,  .on  a  piece  of  paper,  .gummed 
into  the  punt  or  hollow  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  boltle. 

Funt  i.  prat),r.»  [ad.  K.  fouler,  in  same  sense  (in 
Diet.  Acad.  1718);  according  to  Hatz.-Darm.,  of 
unknown  origin.  Cf.  PUNT  *4.2]  intr.  At  certain 
card-games,  as  basset,  faro,  and  baccarat  :  To  lay  a 
stake  against  the  bank. 

1706  (implied  in  PUNTER  'I  1711  ADDISON  Stect.  No.  323 
Fi2  From  Eleven  at  Night  to  Eight  in  the  Morning 
Dream  d  that  I  punted  to  Mr.  Froth.  1715  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Bassrt-tatle  68  Wretch  lhat  I  was  !  how  often 
have  I  swore,  When  Winnall  tallied,  I  would  punt  no  more. 
1738-9  Act  13  Cto.  It,  c.  28  }  3  Every  person  .  .  who  shall 
..play,  set  at,  stake,  or  punt  at..  ace  of  hearts,  pharaoh. 
basset,  and  ha/ard.  1855  THACKERAY  Jfmcmus  I.  360 
Punting  for  half  crowns  at  a  neighbouring  hall.  1881 
BCSANT  &  RICE  Ckapl.  o/Flert  IT.  xi,  I  shall  punt  low,  and 
never  lose  more  than  a  guinea  a  night. 

b.  slang  and  colley.  To  bet  upon  a  horse,  etc. 

1873  [implied  in  PUNTER  '  2].  18(7  Pall  Mall  C.  13  Sept. 
3/i  Resolving  to  punt,  I  selected  a  horse  which  was  given 
as  the  favourite.  1898  Rt  trie  4  Sept.  11/4  (Fanner)  While 
Paul  is  punting  with  the  outside  book-makers. 

Hence  Pirn  ting  vbl.  st.1 


.  . 

been  the  venerable  Queen  Charlotte's  mind  when  she  beard 
..of  bis  punting  at  gamine-tables? 


PUNT. 

Punt  v.i    [f.  PONT  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  propel  (a  punt  or  other  boat)  by 
thrusting  a  pole  against  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
etc. ;  to  propel  or  shove  off,  in  the  manner  of  a 
punt.     Formerly  called  poling :  see  POLE  v.  6. 

1816  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  45  The  pontoons 
are  rowed  or  punted  to  their  respective  stations.  1863 
DICEY  Federal  St.  1 1.  1 16  She  [«.  a  raft]  got  aground,  and 
had  to  be  punted  off  with  poles.  1885  A  thenscnm  16  May 
637/r  A  young  lady  standing  in  a  boat,  which  she  punts 
from  bank  to  bank. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  propel  a  punt,  or  any  boat 
in  the  manner  of  a  punt ;   =  POLE  v.  6  b. 

,846  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  II.  274  Will  Shake- 
speare  and  another  were  sitting  in  the  middle,  the  third 
punted.  1847  Cot..  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  275,  I.. 
punted  up  to  a  single  goose .  .and  killed  him.  1805  LIVING- 
STONE Zambesi  iv.  too  Others  are  punting  over  the  small 
intersecting  streams. 

2.  trans.  To  convey  in  a  punt,  or  by  punting. 
1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  i.  ix,  They  had  just  been 

punted  over  the  river.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting 
viii.  334  Two  Makubas  punted  me  several  miles  up  the  river. 

Hence  Pu'nting  vii.  si.2;  also  attrib. 

1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi xxi.  418  They  preferred  punt- 
ing  to  paddling.  1870  Daily  News  10  Oct.,  50  years  ago, 
when  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  regard . .  the  N  ile  as  a  punting 
and  canoeing  stream.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  xx.  290  The 
punter,  very  nearly  got  upset,  holding  on  stoutly  to  his  punt- 
ing-pole  when  it  stuck  in  the  mud.  1888  Rowing  Almanack 
189  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Punting,  by  the  Thames 
Punting  Club. 

Pant,  v.3     [Goes  with  PONT  si.z    History 
obscure  :  prob.  in  origin  a  dialect  word. 
In  Northamptonsh.,  punt  appears  as  a  variant  or  modi- 


to  bump,  raise,  lilt  up  .  miss  caker  s  ^toss.  ivorinampionsn. 
Words,  1854,  has  bunt  'to  kick  or  strike  with  the  feet', 
punt '  to  push  with  force,  to  raise  by  a  push  ;  to  push  with 
the  head  as  a  calf  does  a  cow '.  These  words  appear  to  be 
nasalized  variations  of  BUTT  and  PUT  (in  its  original  sense), 
prob.  of  onomatopoeic  origin  or  modification.] 

1.  Football  (Rugby),  trans.   To  kick  (the  ball), 
after  dropping  it  from  the  hands,  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.     Also  absol. 

1845  Rules  Footb.  Rugby  School\  s  Try  at  goal. ..1hz 
ball  when  punted  must  be  within,  when  caught  without,  the 
line  of  goal.  1885  Daily^  News  19  Feb.  2/8  Bowen  secured 
[the  ball]  and  punted  it  into  touch  in  the  home  twenty-five. 
1889  Pauline  VIII.  36  From  the  scrummage.. Houseman 
obtained  the  ball  ana.  .passed  to  Turner,  who  punted  into 
touch. 

b.  Toget(agoal)bypnnting:  see  PUNTED///,  a.2 

2.  To  strike,  hit,  knock,  rare. 

1886  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  52  To  see  a  stout  Flamand  of 
fifty  or  thereabouts  solemnly  punting,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
tambourine,  a  minute  india-rubber  ball,  to  another  burgher 
of  similar  aspect,  which  is  the  favourite  way  in  which  all 
ages  and  sexes  take  exercise  on  the  digite.  1899  KIPLING 
Stalky  174  M'Turk's  knee  in  the  small  of  his  back  cannoned 
him  into  Stalky,  who  punted  him  back. 

Hence  Pvrnting  vbl.  si.s 

1893  Daily  News  14  Dec.  2/6  Cambridge ..  got  further 
towards  the  Oxford  line  by  the  aid  of  Nellson  s  punting. 
1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVII.  250/1  This  'punting  into 
touch'  b  a  very  favorite  means  of  gaining  ground. 

Pu-nt-abou.:t.  Football,  [f.  PONT  z>.3  +  ABOUT 
adv.}  The  kicking  of  a  ball  about  for  practice  at 
odd  times ;  also,  a  football  used  for  this. 

1845  Rugby  Misc.  178  The  impatience  with  which  place- 
kicking  is. .regarded  at  punt-about.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  I.  v,  '  Hurrah  !  here's  the  punt-about, — come  along 
and  try  your  hand  at  a  kick '.  The  punt-about  is  the  practice 
ball,  which  is  just  brought  out  and  kicked  about  anyhow 
from  one  boy  to  another. 

II  Punta'l.  Obs.  Also  6  (anglicized)  Pointall. 
[a.  Sp.  puntal,  i.  punto  point.]  Properly,  the 
name  of  a  block-house  on  a  point  of  sand  at  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz;  extended  to 
a  similar  defensive  work  elsewhere ;  in  Fjig.  usually 
plural,  and  treated  as  a  common  noun. 

1587  Sfanish  War  1585-7  (Navy  Records  Soc.  XI.  163) 
The  White  Lion  being  commanded.,  to  ride  as  near  to  Pun- 
tales  [Af.S.PointallJas  might  be.  vjotLond.Gaz.  No. 3845/3 
There  were  in  Cadiz  Bay  3  or  4  French  Men  of  War . . ,  who 
retired  above  the  Puntals  before  the  Entrance.  1725  DE 
FOE  Voy.  round  World  (18 40)  197  To  ride  without  the  town 
of  Callao,  out  of  the  command  of  the  puntals  or  castles 
there.  1745  TINDAL  Contin.  Rapin  III.  xxvi.  569/1  The 
French  men  of  war,  and  the  gallics,  that  lay  in  the  bay  [of 
Cadiz],  retired  within  the  puntals. 

Punted  (po-nted),  ppl.  a.i  [f.  PUNT  rf.i  and 
».*  +  -ED.]  a.  Frequented  by  punts,  b.  Propelled 
as,  or  conveyed  in,  a  punt. 

1847  ALB-  SMITH  in  Illustr.  Lond.  News  12  June  374  Upon 
the  punted  Thames  a  fisher  wight  Is  watching  where  his 
float  is  idly  dangling.  1887  J.  ASHBV  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel 
(1892)  23  And  as  the  white  sail  passed  along,  A  punted  Poet 
sang  this  song  1 

Fu'uted,  ppl.  a.'*  Football,  [f.  PUNT  v.3  + 
-ED'.]  Obtained  by  punting:  see  PONT  z>.3  i  b. 

1864  Field  3  Dec.  386/3  The  School  claimed  a  '  punted 
goal,  which,  by  the  rules  of  High  House  is  not  allowed  to 
count. 

Puntee,  variant  of  PONTY  i. 


Puntel,  var.  PONTIL  [cf.  Sp.  puntef\. 
1864  in  WEBSTER  s.v.  Pontee. 


1606 

Punter  J  (pwntaj).    [f.  PUNT  w.i  +  -EK  i.] 

1.  A  player  who  'punts'  or  plays  against  the 

ank  at  certain  card-games  :  see  PUNT  z/.l 


unter,  who  lost  a  jooo.  1850  Balm's  Handbtt.  Games  (Faro) 
,35  The  banker  turns  up  the  cards. . .  The  punter  may  at  his 
jption  set  any  number  of  stakes.. upon  one  or  more  cards 

hosen  out  of  his  livret  [a  suit  of  13  cards,  with  four  others 

ailed  Figures].  1891  HOFFMANN  Baccarat  15  The  player 
HI  his  [the  croupier's)  right,  who  for  the  time  being  is  dealer, 
jr  '  banker  '.  The  other  players  are  punters. 

2.    transf.     A    small    professional    backer    of 
horses ;  also,  a  gambler  in  stocks  and  shares. 
1873  in  Slaug  Diet.     1884  Graf  hie  15  Nov.  507/2  Many 

punters '  anxious  to  retrieve  past  losses  1894  Westin.  Gaz. 
20  Feb.  6/1  The  punter,  having  no  longer  the  company  s 

laily  traffic  returns,  .to  play  with.  1903  M'NEILL  Egregious 
English  185  Round  it  there  has  grown  up  a  specious  and 
parasitical  finance  which  is  rapidly  transforming  the  English 

nto  a  nation  of  punters. 

Pmiter  2.     [f.  PUNT  v?  +  -EK  1.]  _  In  earlier 

ise,  one  who  goes  fishing  or  shooting  in  a  punt ; 
often  =  punt-gunner;   later,  one  who   punts  or 
manages  a  punt. 
1814  Cou  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  91  All  over  Poole 

larbour .  .according  to  report  of  punters . .  the  same . .  scarcity 

>revailed.  1886  WALSINGHAM  &  GALLWEY  Shooting  (Badm. 

Jbr.)  II.  243  The  wildfowl  shooter  who  uses  a  punt  and 
swivel-gun  is  known  as  a  'punter'  or  'puntsman'.  1906 
Daily  News  16  Sept.  6  Pangbourne,  the  sylvan  haunt  of  the 
Thames  angler,  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Saturday-to- 

Monday  punter. 

Puntiglio,  -ilio,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PUNCTILIO. 

Puntil,  variant  (in  Diets.)  of  PONTIL. 

t  Puntilion.  Glass-making.  Obs.  ranr*.  [ad. 
obs.  It.  pontiglio,  punteglio :  cf.  PONCTILIO.]  = 

PONTIL,  PUNTY  i. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  42  Small. .bubbles  of  glass. .being 
crack'd  off  from  the  Puntilion  whilst  very  hot. 

Punting,  vbl.  sb. :  see  PONT  zi.i,  2,  3. 

Puntion,  obs.  form  of  PUNCHEON  2. 

Puntist  (pfntist).  [f.  PONT  sbl  +  -IST.]  One 
who  practises  punting ;  =  PONTER  2. 

1894  Daily  News  i  Sept.  6/4  Our  leading  amateur  lady 
puntist.  1904  Daily  Chron.  9  July  7/6  The  ever-increasing 
lumber  of  puntists  to  be  seen  afloat.. on  the  Thames. 

Puntman  (pp-ntmsen).    PI.  -men.    [f.  PUNT 
.i  +  MAN  sb.1]  =  PUNTSMAN,  PUNTER  2. 

1863  in  C  W.  Hatfield  Hist.  Notices  Doncaster  (1866)  I. 
94  A  puntman  . .  stalking  to  a  flock  of  wild-ducks  in  the 
twilight.  1894  Daily  News  6  Dec.  5/2  In  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  puntman  named  John  Reeves,  at 
Essex  Stairs,  near  the  Temple,  gained  a  good  living  by 
taking  anglers  out  in  his  boat. 

Pnnto1  (pwnta).  Also  6-8  (in  senses  1-3) 
punoto.  [a.  It.  or  Sp.  punto:- i..  PUNCTUM.] 

1 1.  A  small  point  or  detail ;  an  atom,  particle, 
jot ;  a  moment,  instant.  (In  first  quot.  with  play 
on  sense  3).  Obs. 

1398  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  vii,  It  must  be 
done  like  lightning. . .  'Tis  nothing,  and  't  be  not  done  in  a — 


surpass  one  Puncto  of  Time. 

•)•  2.  A  small  point  of  behaviour :  =  PUNCTILIO  5. 

1591  Carrara's  Art  Warre  69  Amongst  souldiers  that 

stand  much  upon  their  Punctos.     1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 

ll.  xxiii.  §  3  Where  that  [reputacion]  is  not,  it  must  be 

supplied   by  Puntos  and   Complementes.      164*    FULLER 

Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  v.  xiv,  The  Neapolitane  Gentry,  who  stand 

so  on  the  puntoes  of  their  honour,  that  they  preferre  robbery 

before  industry.    17*6  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  119 

Every  body.. begged  I  would  not  put  a  meer  puncto  to 

orders  in    the  balance   against    such    a   prospect.      1766 

SMOLLETT  Trav.  xv.  I.  249  Establishing  a  punto,  founded 

in  diametrical  opposition  to  common  sense  and  humanity. 

b.  Phr.  In  punto  •=  in  point  (POINT  s/>.1  D  4  a). 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  IV.  iv,  And  do  they  weare 

Cioppino's  all  ?    Wit,  If  they  be  drest  in/»M/o,  Madame. 

f  3.  Fencing.  A  stroke  or  thrust  with  the  point 
of  the  sword  or  foil.  Punto  dritto,  a  direct  thrust 
Punto  riverso,  a  back-handed  thrust;  also  ad- 
verbially =  in  the  position  for  such  a  thrust.  Obs. 
U595SAVIOLO  Practise  i.  Kij,  Your  dagger  commaunding  his 
Rapier,  you maiegiue  him  Afttnta,  either  dritta,  orriversa.] 
15915  LODGE  Intarn.  Diuels  Wks.  (Hunter.  Soc.)  IV.  23  His 
hat  without  a  band,  his  hose  vngartered,  his  Rapier  punto 
r'enverso.  1398  SHAKS.  Merry  (F.ii.  iii.  26.  15986.  JONSON 
Ev.  Man.  in  Hum.  iv.  vii,  I  would  teach  these  nineteene, 
the  speciall  rules,  as  your  Punto,  your  Reuerso,  your 
Stoccata.,ti\\  they  could  all  play  very  neare,  or  altogether 
as  well  as  my  selfe.  1630  Sivetnam  Arraign' d  i.  ii,  My 
rapier,  swash. .  .He  put  you  to  the  Puncto  presently.  1614 
FORD  Sun's  Darling  n,  i,  I'll  drill  you  how  to  give  the  lie, 
and  stab  in  the  punto. 

1 4.  A  pricking  pain  :   =  FUNCTION  b.  Obs. 
1617  COCKS  Diary  8  Feb.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  235  Mr.  Tolton  fell 
into  an  extreme  payne  of  puntos  (or  stitches). 
5.  Glass-making.  =  PONTIL,  PONTY  I. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  582  (Glass-making)  Another  work- 
man now  applies  the  end  of  a  solid  iron  rod  tipped  with 
melted  glass,  called  apunto,  to  the  nipple  or  prominence . .  and 
thus  attaches  it  to  the  centre  of  the  globe.    Ibid.,  An 
assistant  nips  it  off  from  the /;/«/«  with  a  pair  of  long  iron 
shears,  or  cracks  it  off  with  a  touch  of  cold  iron. 
1 6.  attrib.  Punto  beard,  a  pointed  beard.   Obs. 
1659  SHIRLEY  Hon.  fj  Mammon  i.  ii,  I  can  looke  upon  your 
buffe  And  punto  beard. 


PUNY. 

Panto  "  (pu'nto).   Cards.   Also  ponto 
[a.  Sp.  punto  point.]     (See  quots.) 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Ombre,  If  either  of  the  red 
Suits  be  Trump,  the  Ace  of  that  Suit,  call'd  Pmtto,  [is]  the 
fourth  [trump].  1781  Genii.  Mag.  LI.  616  Punto  is  the 
Spanish  Ace  [in  Quadrille].  1861  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  120 
Fourth,  if  the  trump  suit  be  red,  comes  the  ace  of  the 
trump  suit,  called  Ponto;  if  black  there  is  no  Ponto. 
1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  13  In  Diamonds  and  Hearts, 
when  trumps,  the  Ace  takes  rank  before  the  King.  It  is 
called  Punto  (pronounced  Poon'to)  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Quadrille  players  sometimes  call  it,  corruptly,  Ponto. 

Puntsman  (pfntsmaen).  PI.  -men.  [f. 
funt's,  gen.  of  PONT  si.1  +  MAN  sb.1 ;  cf.  batsman, 
etc.]  =  PUNTER  2. 

1881  GREENER  Gun  531  It  being  the  desire  of  puntsmen  to 
pot  as  many  birds  as  possible  by  one  shot.  1882  JEEFERIES 
Bevis  II.  30  The  puntsman  being  too  idle  to  bale  till  com- 
pelled, thespace  between  the  real  and  the  false  bottom  was  full 
of  water.  1886  [see  PUNTER  2).  1904  Lo.  ROSEBERY  Sp.  at 
Glasgow  5  Dec.,  In  the  history  of  every  puntsman  there 
comes  a  critical  moment.. when  he  has  to  make  a  decisive 
choice  whether  he  will  go  overboard  with  the  pole,  or  whether 
he  will  remain  in  the  punt  without  the  pole. 

Punty,  ponty  (p»'nti).  Glass-ma/ting.  Forms: 
7  ponte,  7-9  -ee,  9  punty,  -ee,  ponty.  [app.  ad. 
Y.pontil:  see  PONTIL.] 

1.  An  iron  rod  used  in  glass-blowing  :  see  quots. 
Called  also  PONT,  PONTO,  POINTEL,  PONTIL. 

1662  MERBETT  in  App.  to  tr.  Nerfs  A  rt  of  Glass  364  Ponte 
is  the  Iron  to  stick  the  Glass  at  the  bottom  for  the  more  con- 
venient fashioning  theneckofit.  Ibid.  365  '1  'ower  is  the  Iron 
on  which  they  rest  their  Pontee  when  they  scald  the  Glass. 
1843  G.  DODD  Days  at  Factories  269  The  whole  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  tube  to  a  rod  called  the  'punty'.  1869 
Routledge'sEv. Boy's  Ann.  483  A  long  iron  rod  called  a 
ponty.  187*  BARFF  Glass  #  Silicates  90  The  workman  sits 
during  this  operation  in  a  seat  with  arms,  laying  the  pontee 
on  them.  1883  H.  J.  POWELL  Glass-Making  x.  56  The 
working  rod  or  'puntee  '..is  used  for  holding  a  vessel  during 
the  later  stages  of  manipulation,  by  means  of  a  seal  of 
glass.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  133  A  lad  standing 
ready  with  an  iron-holder,  called  a  'punty',  slips  it  on  to 
the  end  of  the  bottle. . .  Held  by  the  punty  the  bottle  is  taken 
to  the  leader  of  the  party. 

2.  A  round  hollow  made  on  a  glass  object  to 
remove  the  mark  made  in  breaking  it  off  the  punty- 
rod  ;  hence,  a  small  circular  or  oval  hollow  made 
as  an  ornamentation  on  glass. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Supp.  S.V.,  A  glass  decanter. . 
is  said  to  be  cut  in  punties  when  the  ornamentation  consists 
of  dots  or  cup-like  depressions,  usually  circular  but  some- 
times oval. 

3.  Comb.,  as  punty -mark;   punty-iron,  -rod, 
t  punty-stake,  see  quols. ;  punty-sticker,  a  work- 
man who  sticks  a  quantity  of  melted  glass  on  the 
punty. 

1662  MERRETT  in  App.  to  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  364 
Pontee  stake  is  the  Iron  whereon  the  Servitors  place  the 
Irons  from  the  Masters  when  they  have  knock'd  off  the 
broken  pieces  of  Glass.  1839  URE  Diet  Arts  582  The  work- 
man having.. taken  possession  of  the  globe  by  its  bottom 
or  knobbed  pole  attached  to  his  punty  rod, ..  carries  it  to 
another  circular  opening,  where  he  exposes  it  to  the  action 
of  moderate  flame.  1849  PELLATT  Glass  Making  101 
Another  workman  then  gathers  upon  a  ponty-iron  a  small 
piece  of  Glass.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Ponly-sticker.  1909 
JULIAN  A.  OSLER  in  Let.  3  Mar.,  To  finish  the  glass  neatly, 
a  round  hollow  is  made— not  primarily  as  an  ornament,  but 
to  remove  the  punty-mark. 

Puntyvally,  obs.  (Sc.)  f.  PUNCTUALLY  (sense  2). 

Puny  (piw'ni),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  puney,  6-7 
punie,  punye,  7  punay,  punee.  [Phonetic 
spelling  of  PUISNE,  q.v.] 

A.  adj.  fl.  Junior;  inferior  in  rank,  sub- 
ordinate :  =  PUISNE  a.  I,  I  b.  Obs. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.  (1609)  64  The  officer 
before  whom  the  Clerke  is  to  take  the  essoyne,  is  the  puny 
Justice  in  the  common  pleas.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Part. 
296  Appealing.. from  the  lower  house  of  punys  Burgesses 
to  the  higher  house  of  auncient  Barons.  170.  in  CELIA 
FIENNES  Diary  278  The  Lord  High  Steward  askes  ye  Lords 
one  by  one  beginning  with  the  puny  Lord,  so  to  the  highest. 
1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  lor  Put  on  the 
crmck's  brow,  and  sit  At  Wills'  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 

1 2.  Later,  recent :  =  PUISNE  a.  i.  Obs. 

1628  PRYNNE  Celts.  Mr.  Cozens  29  Composed  by  some 
vaine  and  illiterate  Monkes  of  punie  times.  1648  —  Plea 
for  Lords  373  No  precedents  of  puny  date  within  time  of 
memory.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gout.  n.  Pref.  A  2  b, 
Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  Parliament.. were  not 
knowne  nor  heard  of  till  punier  times  than  these. 

1 3.  Raw,  inexperienced ;  that  is  a  novice  or  tyro. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  36  How  the  yong  whelpe 

of  Talbots  raging  wood,  Did  flesh  his  punie-sword  in 
Frenchmens  blood.  l6oa  HERRING  tr.  OberndoerffersAnat, 
A  iij  b.  No  Commander  will  prefer  the  punee  and  fresh-water 
Souldier  before  the  auncient  and  well-disciplined  Warnour. 
1691  BENTLEY  Doyle  Led.  i.  21  These  terrors  may  disturb 
some  small  pretenders  and  puny  novices.  1711  W.  ROGERS 
Voy,  (1718)  244  Neither  do  I  think  it  half  so  bad  as  these 
puny  marriners  tell  us. 

4.  Of  inferior  size,  force,  or  importance ;  minor ; 
petty,  weak,  feeble  ;  small,  diminutive,  tiny. 

'593  SHAKS.  Rich,  fl,  ill.  ii.  86  Arme,  arme  my  Name :  a 
punie  subiect  strikes  At  thy  great  glory.  1596  —  Merck.  V. 
HI.  iv.  74  And  twentie  of  these  punie  lies  lie  tell,  That  men 
shall  sweare  I  haue  discontinued  schoole  Aboue  a  twelue 
moneth.  1692  E.  WALKER  Efictetus'  Enchir.  viii,  The  puny 
loss  shall  not  disturb  your  mind.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
an.  1739  (1831)  I.  113  Some  puny  scribbler  invidiously 
attempted  to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of  inconsistency.  1838 
EMEKSON  Addr.,Lii.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  208  The  great 


PUNY. 

idea,  and  the  puny  execution.  1898  O.  W.  STREVENS  Witk 
Kitchener  to  Khartum  139  The  River  was  punier  than  ever 
and  the  belt  of  bush  thin. 

b.  esp.  of  human  beings  and  animals  :  Of  small 
growth  and  feeble  vitality  ;  undersized  and  weakly. 
1604  SHAKS.  Olft.  v.  ii.  244  Euery  Punie  whipster  gets  my 
Sword.  1647  TKAIT  Cotntit.  i  Tim.  v.  i  Lash  him  not  with 
the  scourge  of  the  tongue,  as  a  puny-boy.  1664  POWER 
A.r/.  Pkilos,  28  Muflet  calls  this  Insect  Locusttllunt  or  a 
puny-Locust.  1693  C.  MATHER  Wond.  fnvis.  World(i%fa) 
125  He  was  a  very  Puny  Man,  yet  he  had  often  done  things 
beyond  the  strength  of  a  Giant.  1748  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix. 
3203  Each  flow'r,  each  leaf,  with  its  small  people  swarm'd, 
(Those  puny  vouchers  of  Omnipotence!).  .87SJowETT  Plato, 
Kef.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  III.  39  They.. did  not  wish  to  preserve 
useless  lives,  or  raise  up  a  puny  offspring. 

tB.  sb.  Obs. 

1.  One  younger  or  more  recent  than  another  or 
others ;  a  junior. 

1565  JEWEL  Def  Afol.  (1611)  94  Therefore  S.  Augustine 
saith,  Deus  docuit  Petrum  per  posteriorem  Paulum..  .Thus 
God  instructed  Peter  by  Paul  his  punie7  that  was  called 
after  him.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  324  The 
eldest . .  child  shall  succeed  and  inherit  all ;  where  nothing  is 
reserved  for  Punies,  but  obedience.  1618  JACKSON  Creeifn. 
xviii.  9  3  Much  less  did  the  ancient  poets.. borrow  their 
fancies,  .from  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  were  their  punies. 

2.  A  junior  or  recently  admitted  pupil  or  student 
in  a  school  or  university,  or  in  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
a  freshman.    Also  fig.  or  allusively  (leading  to 
sense  3). 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot!.  L  vj  Like  y*  play  in  Robin 
Cooks  skole,  whear  bicaus  the  punies  may  lerne  the!  strike 
fewe  strokes,  but  by  assent  &  appointement.  1590  J.  STOCK- 
WOOD  Accidence  A  j  b,  The  Booke  to  the  Punies  and  Petits 
of  the  Grammar  Schoole.  1607  Christmas  Prince  (1816)  i 
They  whome  they  call  Fresh-menn,  Punies  of  the  first  yeare. 
1673  Lady's  Call.  i.  i.  9  19  As  if  vice  now  disdain'd  to  have 
any  punies  in  its  school. 

3.  A  raw  or  inexperienced  person ;  a  novice,  tyro. 
1589  NASHE  in  Greene  Menaphon  Pref.  (Arb.)  8  The  idle 

vsage  of  our  vnexperienst  and  illilerated  punies.  1607 
TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  \.  iii,  I  see  thou'rt  but  a  puny  in  the 
subtill  Mistery  of  a  woman.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Rflig.  Prot. 
I.  iv.  §  23.  204  Punies  in  Logick,  know  that  universal! 
affirmatives  are  not  simply  converted.  1688  H.  WHARTON 
Entkus.  Ck.  Rome  55  He  was  no  puny  in  this  Art. 

4.  An  inferior,  a  subordinate ;  a  person  of  small 
account. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Ik.  (Camden)  61  [To  reap]  dis- 
pleasure of  my  worshipfullist  deartst  frendes..  .Comempte 
and  disdayne  of  my  punyes  and  underlings.  »6»6  C. 
MORE  Sir  T.  More  2, 1 . .  who  know  my  selfe  a  verie  puney  in 
comparison  of  so  manic  famous  men.  1658  OSUOKNE  Jos.  I, 
23  The  Swis,  though  owners  of  brave  actions,  are  yet  so 
farre  their  Punies  in  the  learning  of  trade.  1711  Countrey 
Man's  Let.  to  Carat  4  Sacheverell  Himself  is  but  a  puny 
for  an  oculist  in  comparison  of  him. 

b.  A  junior  judge ;  =  PUISNE  sb.  t. 

1608  A.  WILLET  Hexapla  in  Exod.  526  That  the  punies 
and  inferiour  ludges  should  deliuer  their  opinion  first. 

Hence  (fionce-wds.)  t*"'ny  *>•  trans.,  to  make 
puny  or  insignificant,  to  dwarf;  Pu'nyish  a., 
somewhat  puny  ;  Pu-nyism,  puny  character. 


punyish  figures  that  must  strut.  1791  PAINE  Riekts  of  Man 
(ed.  4)  70  The  punyism  of  a  senseless  word  like  Duke,  or 
Count,  or  Earl,  has  ceased  to  please. 

Puny,  obs.  form  of  PUNAISK,  bed-bug. 
Punyard,  obs.  form  of  PONIARD. 
t  Pu-nye,  pnn^e,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.    Also  4  poin6, 
punay.      [a.   F.  poignSe,  in   OF.  also  puinnie, 
pugnie,  puignie,  -nee,  puygnye,  etc.  handful:   •= 
Pr.  ponhada  :-L.  type  *pugniita,  f.  L.  pugnus,  F. 
poing  fist :  see  PoiQNE  and  -ADE.]     A  handful  of 
men  (soldiers). 

ciyytArth.  *  Merl.  3241  pe  kinges..seyd,  gret  schame 
hem  was  bifalle,  pat  Arthour  wib  a  litel  punay  Haddc 
ydriuen  hem  oway.  Ibid.  5905  Michel  wonder  had  Leod- 
egan,  |>at  swiche  a  litel  pome  of  man  So  fele  in  so  litel 
brawe  So  manliche  had  yslawe.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEncis  ix. 
viii.  129  Thai  mycht  on  fors  dissevyr  that  punje,  Quhilk 
thaiine  assal^eit  thekyt  with  pavys  hie. 

Punye,  punje,  -zie  (pii'n'<0,  ""•  Sc.  [ad.  F. 
poign-,  pres.  stem  olpoindre  to  pierce:  see  POIN  v., 
PUNGE,  and  for  the  formcf.  Sc.  cun)e,cnn)ie,  COIN.] 
trans.  To  prick,  pierce ;  to  spur. 

C1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.6o6The  prent  off  luff  him  punjeit 
at  ihe  last.    Ibid.  vn.  1198  The  pun?eand  bed  the  plains 
persyt  rycht.    1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (.827) 
164  His  steed  he  punzied  wi'  his  heel. 
Hence  Ftrnzle  sb.  Sc.,  a  prick,  a  stab. 
1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storni'd'ws  Strange  !  that  ae 
punzie  on  the  back  Should  sooner  bring  that  carl  to  wrack. 
Punje,  Sc.  var.  PoiGNfi  Obs.,  fight,  skirmish. 
Punjet,  var.  POIGNET  Obs.,  a  bracelet. 
Punyness,  variant  of  PUNINESS. 
tPu-nyship.  Obs.   Also  6  punie-,  6-7  puni-. 
[f.  PUNY  +  -SHIP.]     The  position,  status,  or  char- 
acter of  a  '  puny   ;   juniority;    inferiority.     Also 
with  possessive  as  a  mock  title. 

158.  MULCASTER  Positions  v.  (1887)  32  Reading.. must 
needes  acknowledge  and  confesse  her  puniship  to  writing. 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuff*  51  In  the  punicship  or  nonage  of 
Cerdicke  Sandes,  when  the  best  houses  and  wallcs  tnere 
were  of  mudde.  1614  lip.  MOUSTAGU  Gagg  18  Shall  wee 
believe  your  Puniship  or  them?  1680  HICKERINGILL  Rtfl. 
Late  Libel  on  C'lrse-ye-Miroz  5  Undermining  other  mens 


1607 

good  name,  lest  they  should  shine  to  eclipse  and  benight 
their  twinckling  Puny-ships. 

Puoy,  variant  of  For  sb.1  and  2. 

Puozzolana,  variant  of  I'OZZOLANA. 

Pup  (p«>p),  s/>.1  Also  8  pupp.  [Shortened 
form  of  PUPPY  sb.  Cf.  PUP  v.1 

(Hence,  fuf,  puppy  are  not  parallel  to  l-ate,  tafy.  Tom. 
Tommy,  in  which  the  form  in  -y  is  later  and  diminutive.)) 

1.  A  young  dog,  a  whelp,  a  young  puppy.     In 
pup,  with  pup  :  (of  a  bitch)  pregnant. 

1773  Cent'.  Mag.  XLIII.  219  A  Pupp  with  two  mouths 
and  one  head.  1810  I.  H.  REYNOLDS  fancy  (1906)  35  Fare- 
well to  bull,  and  stake,  and  pup.  1840  K.  H.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  xxii.  66  A  fine,  promising  pup,  with  four  white  paws. 
1854  E.  MAYHEW  Dogs  (.862)  105  To  discover  whether  a 
bitch,  is  in  pup.  1873  E.  A.  FKEEMAN  Let.  »i  Dec.  in 
Stephens  Life  (1895)  HI.  vii.  78  We  have  also  a  big  New- 
foundland pup  growing  up. 

2.  Jig.  Applied  contemptuously  to  n  person. 

In  quot.  app.  with  some  allusion  to  LIRIPOOP  2  (see  also 
LURRY  and  Poop  sb.1}. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Ptrc.  (1590)  16  Why  haue  you  not 
taught  some  of  those  Puppes  their  lerrie? 

3.  Applied  to  the  young  of  the  fur  seal. 

1858  SIHMONDS  Ditl.  Trade,  Pup,..*  young  seal.  1886 
F.  H.  H.  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  Mankesa  I.  196  The  lamb- 
like bleat  of  a  pup  is  audible  above  the  rest.  1895  Ottting 
(U.  S.)  XXVII.  23/2  An  inexperienced  hunter,  .started  out 
to  kill  his  first  seal  and  in  some  way  managed  to  steal  a 
hood  pup,  without  alarming  its  parents. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1904  ELIZ.  ROBINS  Morn.  North  xvi.  285  '  That's  the  pup 
where  my  claim  is  '.    'The  what ? '    '  Little  creek ;  call  'em 
pups    here   (on  the  Yukon  in  Alaska) '.     Ibid,  x vii.  397 
Above  the  pup,  on  the  right,  there's  a  bed  of  gravel. 

6.  Phrase.  To  sell  (any  one)  a  pup,  to  swindle 
by  selling  something  on  its  prospective  value. 

1901  Daily  Chron.  4  May  5/2  There  is  a  poetical  phrase 
in  our  language,  '  to  sell  a  man  a  pup '.  looa  H'tstiit.  COM. 
24  Nov.  6/2  The  consensus  of  military  opinion  is.. that 
Colonel  Swayne's  disaster  was  due  to  the  native  levies 
'selling  him  a  pup*. 

6.  Comb.,  as pup-breeder. 

1905  THEODORA  WILSON  (title)  Our  Joshua,.  .Octogena- 
rian, Celebrity,  and  Pup- Breeder,  According  to  me,  his  Wife. 

Pup,  sb.*  College  slang.  Abbreviation  of  PUPIL, 
humorously  associated  with  POP  st.l  Cf.  CUB  sb.1 3. 

1871  'M.  LEGRAND'  Cambr.  Freshm.  343  He  rushed  off 
exultant  to  his  Coach,  whom  he  discovered  surrounded 
by '  pups '. 

Pup,  v-1  [Shortened  f.  PUPPY  v.]  trans,  and 
intr.  To  bring  forth  pups,  to  litter.  Hence  Pu'p- 
ping  vbl.  sb.,  also  attrib. 

1715  Bradley'*  Fai».  Diet.  s.  v.  Dog,  If  they  are  all  over 
white  ;  that  is,  pupp'd  wilhout^any  Spol^upon  them.  _'7*7 


The  seals  were  landing  in  the  coast,  it  being  the  pupping 

Pup  (pfp),  int.  and  v?  [Cf.  pup  pup  in 
med.L.,  S-Qth  c.  (Du  Cange).]  Imitation  of  an  in- 
articulate sound  made  with  the  lips  ;  in  quot.  1560 
as  a  verb :  —  POOH,  POOH-POOH. 

1560  NEVILLE  Let.  to  Throginorton  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
(1863)  VII.  iv.  204  The  queen  would  pup  with  her  lips :  she 
would  not  marry  a  subject.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  La:a 
ill.  ii,  Eugenia.  'Slight  1  an  you  laugh  too  loud,  we  are  all 
discovered.  Simonides.  Nay,  an  I  should  be  hanged,  I 
cannot  leave  it.  Pup  I  there  'tis.  (Bursts  into  a  laugh.) 

Pup,  obs.  f.  POOP  *5.'  ;  dial.  f.  POOP  v.l 

II  Pupa  (pi»<-pa).  PI.  -89.  [mod.L.  (Linnaeus 
Syst.  Nat.  1758  I.  340),  a  use  of  L./«/a  girl,  doll. 


state  (of  complete  metamorphosis),  preceding  that 
of  the  imago  or  perfect  insect ;  a  chrysalis. 

i8i«  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  iii.  I.  67  The  states  through 
which  insects  pass  are  four  :  the  egg :  the  larva !  the  pupa  ; 
and  the  imago.  1849  H.  MILLER  footpr.  Crtat.  vui.  154  A 
mummy,  in  their  apprehension,  was  simply  a  human  pupa, 
wailing  the  period  of  its  enlargement.  1868  DUNCAN  tr. 
Figtiier'l  Insect  World  i.  32  In  another  fortnight  these 
pupa:  become  perfect  insects. 

D.  A  stage  in  the  development  of  some  other 
invertebrates,  as  cirripeds,  holothnrians. 

1877  HUXLKY  Anat.  Imi.  Anita,  vi.  798  Other  important 
alterations  take  place,  during  the  passage  of  the  locomotive 
pupa  into  the  fixed  young  Cirripede.  1900  E.  R.  LANKES- 
TER  Treat.  Zool.  iii.  5  When  the  Auricularia  assumes  a 
barrel  shape,  before  changing  into  a  Holothurian  . .  the 
mouth  has  again  passed  up  to  the  anterior  pole,  and  the 
anus  down  to  the  posterior.  This  form  is  called  the  Pupa. 

2.  Conch.  Name  of  a  genus  of  pulmonate  mol- 
luscs :  a  chrysalis-shell. 

3.  atlrib.   (See  also  PUPA-CASK.) 

1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  iii.  1. 68  Linnl  has  called  it  the 
tufa  stale,  and  an  insect  when  under  this  form  a  pupa. 
1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  527  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  Pupa  state.  l86a  All  Year  A'o»<K/i3SepL, 
8  It  assumes  the  pupa  form,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  case, 
remaining  motionless  and  to  all  appearance  inanimate. 

Hence  Pu-padom,  Pu'pahood  (nonce-wds.),  the 
condition  of  a  pupa. 

1893  E.  A.  BUTLER  Hausek.  Insects  39  The  grub  . . 
passes  very  rapidly  through  the  testing-stase  of  pupadom. 
IHd.  169  It  would.. be  just  as  devoid  of  influence  as  if  it 
had  died  in  pupahood. 


PUPIL. 

Pirpa-case.  [f-  prec.  +  CASK  sb*  t  b.]  The 
homy  case  or  sheath  of  a  pupa  or  chrysalis. 

i8a6  KIRBV  &  St.  F.ntomoL  III.  xxxi.  141  The  wings  . 
remain  attached  to  the  puparium  or  pupa-case.  1141  T.  R. 
JOKE*  Anim.  Kingd.  xv.  300  The  imprisoned  dragon-fly 
splits  its  pupa-case  along  the  back.  1895  MIALL  Aquatic 
Insects  176  The  pupa-cases  are  fixed  to  the  rotks  in  clusters, 
which  resemble  small  wasps'  nest*. 

Pupal  (pu/'pil),  a.  [f.  PUPA  +  -AL.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of  a  pup*;  nymphal. 

1866  DARWIN  On'g.Spec.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  530  The  caterpillar  or 
maggot,  and  cocoon  or  pupal  Mages,  ilrn  HUXLEY  Anal. 
Im.  Anim.  vii.  449  A  quiescent  pupal  condition  U  interposed 
between  the  active  larval  and  the  active  imaginal  stales. 
1907  Atnenxune  12  June  764/2  For  seventeen  yean  the 
pupae  of  this  species  (of  locust)  remain  underneath  the 
ground. .  .This  long  subterranean  vigil  U  not  necessarily  om 
of  usual  pupal  inaction. 

Pnpanal  (pi«pe*Tiil),a.  [f.next-r-AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  pnparium. 

1904  Brit.  Mid.  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  665  The  duration  of  the 
puparial  stage  is  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks, 

II  Pnparium  (pi«pe«'ri£m).  [mod.L.,  f.  PDPA 
+  -AKK'M,  after  herbarium,  vivarium,  etc.]  The 
coarctate  pupa  of  some  Diptera  and  other  insects, 
the  case  of  which  is  formed  by  the  last  larval  skin. 

.815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Enloxiol.  iii.  I.  71  The  envelope  of 
cased-nymphs,  which  is  formed  of  the  skin  of  the  larva.. 
may  be  conveniently  called  the  puparium.  1904  Ittit. 
Med.  "Jrnl.  17  Sept.  665  The  puparium  is  a  dark  brown  or 
black,  cylindrical  segmented  body. 

Pupate  (piw-pf't),  ».  [f.  PUPA  -(•  -ATI  3  i.] 
intr.  To  become  a  pupa  or  chrysalis. 

1879  in  WEBSTER  Suppl.  1881  EL.  A.  ORHEROD  Man. 
Injurious  Ins.  15  Commonly  they  quit  the  leaves  and  pupate 
in  the  ground.  1904  Q.  Rtv.  Apr.  394  If  they  lived  long 
enough  to  pupate,  the  pupa  perished. 

Pupation  (pi«p^''J"»n).  [n.  of  action  f.  prec.] 
The  formation  of  the  pupa. 

1894  Circular  Board  Agric.  (Raspberry  Motk\,  When 
the  time  arrives  for  pupation,  the  caterpillar  scoops  out  a 
hole  in  the  pith  of  the  canes.,  in  which  it  turns  to  a  chiysa- 
lis.  1893  E.  A.  BUTLER  Hcusek.  Insects  29  After  several 
moults,  the  time  for  pupation  arrives. 

fPu-p-barn.  Obs.  rarer-',  [app.  f.  MLG. 
puppe,pup,  MDu.,  MFris.  poppe,  Du.,  Fris.  pop 
doll  (ad.  L.fuppa,  pupa  girl,  doll,  puppet)  +  barn 
BAIBN.J  ?  A  dolL 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  294/1  A  Puppe  barne  (a.  r.  Pwbarne) 
popa,  pnpa,pupnla. 

fPupe.  Obs.  rare.  fa.  f.pupc  pupa.]  -  PUPA  I. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci^  etc.,  Pupe,  the  name  of  the  oviform 
nymphs  of  Lepidopterous  insects.  Hid.,  Pupa,  a  genus  of 
land  snails,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  shell  to 
the  pupe,  or  chrysalis  of  an  insect.  (Hence  in  Diets.) 

Pupelo  (pi«p»'k,  piw'p/10).  U.S.  local.  A 
name  in  New  England  for  cider-brandy. 

1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  I.  vii,  There  were  five  distilleries 
for  the  manufacture  of  cider-brandy,  or  what  was  familiarly 
known  as  pupelo.  Ibid,  viii,  They  drink  pupelo  and  rum. 

Pupiform  (pi«T>if<«m),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  pupi- 
forinis,  f.  PUPA  :  see  -roBM.] 

1.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  pupa. 
1897  Naturalist  75  The  almost  exactly  pupiform  [printed 

pupzform]  shape  of  the  typical  A\teca\  trident. 

2.  Resembling  in  shape  a  shell  of  the  genus  J^upa. 
1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  it.  166  Cflindrella  cylindrus  : 

..shell  cylindrical  or  pupiform,  sometimes  sinistral. 
Pupigenous  (piwpi'dj/nss),  a.     [f.  L.  pupa 

+  .geHOUS,  f.  -GEN  I  4--OU8.]    =POP1FABOU8. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pupigerous  (piwpi-dseres),  a.  [f.  PUPA  :  see 
-CEBOUSJ  Of  a  larva :  Forming  a  PUPAWOM  ; 
having  the  pupa  enclosed  within  the  last  larval  skin. 

1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  406  In  the  other  group  (of 
diptera),  which  are  always  pupigerous,  the  perfect  insect 
escapes  from  the  larval  skin  through  a.. circular  opening. 

Pupil  (pi»'P'l)>  *''•'     Forms :  4-6  pupille,  6 
-yll,  6-7  -ill,  puple,  7-  pupiL     fa.  F.  •" 
masc.  and  fern.  (141(1  c.  inGodef.),  ad.  L./, 
pupilla  orphan,  ward,  minor.] 

1.  An  orphan  who  is  a  minor  and  hence  a  ward  ; 
in  Civil  and  Sc.  Law,  a  person  below  the  age 
of  puberty  who  is  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 

1381  WYCUF  7"*.  i.  27  To  visile  pupilles  \gloa  that  is, 
fadirles  or  modirles,  or  bothe),  and  widewes  in  her  tribula- 
cioun.  1487  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Ill  (1814)  II.  177/2  Acciouns 
&  complaintis  made  be  kirkmen  wedowis  orphaim  tc 
pupillis.  1530  PALSCR.  »59/»  PuPle  within  age,  pupille. 
,,1548  HALL  C*w»,  Edm.  IV  239  The  French  kyng  .. 
claymed  to  haue  the  order  and  manage  of  the  yonge  tody. 
i  as  a  pupille  ward  and  orphane,  itijt  SYLVE«TER  7*e 
Triumphant  xxiv,  They  pluck  the  PupUl  from  the  tender 
Brest.  1734  HUME  Hist.  Ene.  (1761)  I.  viu.  168  The  ctan- 
cellor..was  the  guardian  of  all  such  minors  and  pupib  as 
were  the  king's  tenants.  1869  Act  32  *  33  VKt.  c.  116  I  3 
(Scotland)  The  judicial  (actor  appointed  to  toch  pupil, 
minor,  or  lunatic. 

2.  One  who  is  under  a  teacher  or  instructor ;  one 
who  is  taught  by  another ;  a  scholar ;  a  disciple. 

1563  FOXE  X.*  M.  1543  There  is  but  one  in  al  thuniucr- 
sitie;  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  was  my  papill.  «6os 
Stop's  Ann.  ,427  The  Earl,  of  Worcester  and^ thelW 
Zouche  who  had  beene  his  pup'«.«'h5n,. '^("SVlT! , 

in  Cambridge.  1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  JM 
Eviry  tmoTwIth  hiTpupills.  s8,a  Si.  H  DAVY  «,«,. 
fSSt.  6  This  distinguished  teacher. .is  sarf  to  have  had  a 


iipitlui, 


rtlltOS.  W    »u*a  «iJ""6- n         _»     o    «.      o J     ..  *, 

class  of  «x»  pupi's-   '»7«  GRANT  BurgkSch.  Sett.  u.  v.  161 
The  ordinance  requiring  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school 


PUPIL. 

of  Glasgow  to  speak  Latin  only.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan 

I.  120  He  took  pupils  to  increase  his  income.    1894  FOWLKR 
Adamnaji  Intr.  p.  78  Laisren  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Columba. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive  (in  sense  i) : 
In  the  state  of  pupilage  or  nonage;  under  age, 
infant;  also/ff. 

1611  SPEED  Iliit.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  26  Francis  the  yong 
King  was  taken  away  by  death,  and  another  pupiil  King 
crowned,  euen  Charles  his  younger  brother,  and  ninth  of 
that  name,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  27  Espy- 
ing his  lime  fitting,  and  the  Soveraignty  in  the  hands  of  a 
pupil  Prince.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  57,  I  hate  a  pupil 
teacher,  I  endure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  me  under 
the  wardship  of  an  overseeing  fist.  i6s9ToRRiANO,  Papilla, 
a  pupil-woman.  1700  J.  A.  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedrei-Faxardo 

II.  255  Fear  was  a  necessary  Tutor  to  this  Pupil  People. 
1887  Westm.  Rev.  Sept.  103  The  custody  of  his  pupil  children. 

b.  in  sense  2,  as  pupil-master;  pupil-like  adj. 
and  adv. ;  pupil-room  (at  Eton),  the  room  in 
which  a  tutor  takes  his  pupils;  also,  the  prepara- 
tion and  other  work  done  there  by  a  pupil.  See 

also  POPIL-MONGEB,  -TEACHER. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  i.  31  Wilt  thou,  Pupill-like,  Take 
thy  Correction  mildly,  kisse  the  Rodde?  1766  Let.  in 
Hist.  Hawtrey  Fain.  (190 .)  I,  Mr.  Norbury  used  to  sleep 
in  his  pupil-room  in  a  press-bed.  1850  J.  STRUTHERS  Life 
in  Poet.  Wks.  I.  p.  xxxvii,  The  pupil-master  was  a  remark- 
ably quiet  man.  c  1860  W.  CORV  Lett.  If  Jrnls.  (1897)  577 
He  has  done  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  for  me  in  pupil- 
room.  1899  A.  LUBBOCK  Mem.  Eton  i.  5  [He]  was.  .allowed 
to  roast  them  [chestnuts)  over  the  pupil-room  fire  while  pupil- 
room  was  going  on. 

Hence  (from  sense  2)  Frvpildom,  Pn'pllhood, 
the  condition  of  a  pnpil ;  f  Fu-piless,  a  female 
pnpil ;  Pvrpilless  a.1,  without  pupils. 

a  1849  POE  E.  B.  Browning  Wks.  1864  III.  424  During 
the  epoch  of  his  *pupildom  in  that  school,  a  1785  T.  POTTER 
Moralist  II.  221  The  *pupiless.  the  friend,  the  sensible  and 
accomplished  companion.  1854  E.  FORBES  Opening  Disc. 
in  Nat.  H.  Chair  in  Wilson  &  Geikie  Life  xv.  (1861)  554 
None  who  remained  constant  to  the  beautiful  studies  of 
his  "pupilhood.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  in.  x,  Sometimes 
accompanied  by  his  hopeful  pupil ;  oftener,  ^pupil-less. 

Pupil  (piw-pll),  sb*  Also  6-7  -ill;  and  in 
L.  form.  [a.  OV.pupille  fern.  (l4th  c.  in  Godef.) 
=  It,,  Pr.  pupilla,  Sp.  pupila  ;  ad.  L.  pnpilla  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  same  word  as  pupilla  female  child 
(see  prec.).  Cf.  BABY  sb.  3.] 

1.  The  circular  opening  (appearing  as  a  black 
spot)  in  the  centre  of  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which 
expands  or  contracts  in  regulating  the  passage  of 
light  through  it  to  the  retina ;  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

a.  in  Latin  form. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  vii.  (1495)  112  The 
blackeof  theye..is  callyd  Pupilla  in  latynforsmalleymages 
ben  seen  therin.  r  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  249  J>e  place 
bat  is  clepid  pupilla,  pat  is  pe  poynt  of  pe  ige.] 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1027  They  contract  much  their 
pupilla  or  sight-hole  of  the  Eye.  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE 
Ktlig.  Philos.  I.  xii.  §  23  The  Number  of  them  [sc.  rays) 
is  much  fewer  than  if  they  were  immediately  received  in  a 
greater  Opening  of  the  Pupilla  without  this  hole. 

0.  in  English  form. 

1367  MAPLET  Or.  Forest  5  It  [the  Carbuncle)  so  warreth 
with  the  pupiil  or  the  eiesight,  that  it  sheweth  mani- 
folde  reflexions.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xx. 
156  If  beholding  a  candle  we  protrude  either  upward  or 
downeward  the  pupiil  of  one  eye,  the  object  will  appeare 
double.  1683  BOYLE  F.nj.  Notion  Nat.  vii.  Wks.  1772  V. 
232, 1  consider  then  that  what  is  called  the  pupil  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  is  not  (as  it  is  known)  a  substantial  part  of  the 
organ,  but  only  a  round  hole  or  window  made  in  the  uvea, 
at  which  the  modified  beams  of  light  enter,  to  fall  upon  the 


2.  Jig.  and  transf. ;  in  Enlom.  The  dark  central 
spot  of  an  ocellus. 

1599  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  49  The  Wit,  the  pupiil  of  the 
soules  clear  eye.  1730  tr.  Leonarduf  Mirr.  Stones  79 
lieloculus  is  a  white  stone,  having  a  black  pupil.  1826  Kl  RBV 
&  Sr.  Entomol.  xlvi.  IV.  286  Ocellus,  an  eye-like  spot  in  the 
Wings  of  many  Lepidoptera,  consisting  of  annuli  of  different 
colours,  inclosing  a  central  spot  or  pupil. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as.  pupil  change,  contractor, 


tractors  (Myositics). 


i  (Myd 
i  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  775 

.-  r-i lating  fibres  is  more  circuitous. 

,,' • '    i, V j7,9 ptlc  atr°Phy>  failure  of  pupil  reaction.     1904 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Dec.  1644  Such  concomitant  affections 
as  muscular  palsies  and  pupil  changes. 
Hence Pu-pUless  rt.*,(of  an  eye)  having  no  pupil. 
a  1849  POE  Berenice  Wks.  1864  I.  442  The  eyes  were  life- 
less and  lustreless,  and  seemingly  pupilless.   1881  E.  WARREN 
Laughing  Eyes  (1890)  81  The  pupilless  eyes  of  marble  busts, 
t  Pupil  (pi»-pil),z>.    Obs.  rare.   Also  6 -ell.  [f. 
PUPIL  so.l]    trans.  To  treat  as  a  pupil ;  to  teach. 
'599  PORTER  Anrry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.)  28  Haue 


then  to  instruct  others. 


Pupilabi-lity.  nonce-tad,   f  Pupillary  nature. 

In  quot.  with  punning  allusion  to  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  iv.  i,  What  can  he  mean  by  the 
lambent  pupilability  of  slow,  low,  dry  chat,  five  notes  below 
the  natural  tone.. unless.. the  voice .. forces  the  eyes  to 
approach  not  only  within  six  inches  of  each  other— but  to 
look  into  the  pupils? 


1608 
Pupilage,    pupillage    (pi«-piledj).      [f. 

PUPIL  sb.1  or  L.  pupill-us  +  -AGE.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  a  minor  or  ward  ;  the 
period  of  this  condition ;  nonage,  minority. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  x.  64  By  meanes  whereof  their  uncle 
Vortigere  Usurpt  the  crowne  during  their  pupillage.  1690 
LOCKE  Govt.  11.  viii.  §  105  The  Father. .  might  thereby  punish 
his  transgressing  Children  even  when  they  were  Men,  and 
out  of  their  Pupilage.  1783  BURKE  Affairs  India  Wks,  XI. 
258  A  measure,  .professing  to  relieve  the  Nabob  from  a  state 
of  perpetual  pupilage.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  iii.  103 
This  protracted  pupilage  is  needed  by  his  moral  nature. 
b.  jig.  Said  of  the  world,  a  country,  etc. 

1605  DAHIEI.  Queen's  Arcadia  Wks.  (1717)  183  They  live 
as  if  still  in  the  golden  Age,  When  as  the  World  was  in  its 
Pupillage.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  m.  xiv,  Moses 
Law,  by  which  we  were  kept  in  pupillage  and  minority. 
1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  III.  269  Thus  the 
colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupillage.  1871 
EARI.E  Phitol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  329  The  period  when  our 
language  was  in  a  state  of  pupillage. 

2.  The  condition  or  position  of  being  a  pnpil  or 
scholar ;  pupilship. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems  (1677)  61  Come  all  the  Brats 
of  this  Expounding  Age  To  whom  the  Spirit  is  in  Pupilage. 
1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  87  f  10  To  raise  themselves 
from  pupillage  by  disputing  the  propositions  of  their  teacher. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  led.  4)  I.  p.  ii,  At  the 
period  of  the  Duke's  pupillage  at  Westminster  school,  there 
were  annual  town-and-gown  conflicts  between  the  scholars 
and  the  boys  of  Tothill  Fields.  1881  CARPENTER  in  iqtk 
Cent.  Apr.  543  In  the  days  of  my  medical  pupillage  the 
brewers'  draymen  were  the  terror  of  every  hospital  surgeon 
in  London. 

Pupil  age.  [f.  PUPIL  so.1  I  +  AGE  sb. ;  app. 
due  to  erron.  analysis  of  prec.]  The  age  during 
which  one  is  a  pupil ;  minority ;  nonage. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  106  Since  the  old  dayes  of 
goodman  Adam,  to  the  pupiil  age  of  this  present  twelue 
a  clock  at  midnight.  1607  —  Cor.  II.  ii.  102  His  Pupiil  age 
Man-entred  thus  he  waxed  like  a  Sea.  1631  MASSINGKR 
Emperor  East  n.  i,  Your  pupiil  age  is  pass'd,  and  manly 
actions  Are  now  expected  from  you.  18x7  GODWIN  Mamie- 
ville  II.  92  You  were,  .prepared  at  the  pupil  age  of  seven- 
teen to  play  the  part  of  a  fox. 

Pupilar,  -ary,  -ate :  see  PUPILLAB,  etc. 

Pupildom,  -ess,  -hood :  see  PUPIL  si.1 

Pupiled,  Pupilize :  see  PCPILLED,  PUPILLIZE. 

Pupillage  :  see  PUPILAGE. 

Pupillar,  pupilar  (pi»-pilaj),  a.1  [ail.  L. 
pupiUar-is  belonging  to  a  pupil,  orphan,  or  minor. 
Cf.  f.pupillaire]  =  PUPILLARY  <z.l 

1838  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  577  Charles  I. .estimated  a 
House  of  Commons  by  its  ancient  standard,  when — at  best 
— in  a  pupilar  and  elementary  state  of  transition.  1888  R. 
GARNETT  Emerson  ii.  56  The  young  schoolmaster,  .for  a 
season  retrograded  into  the  pupilar  condition. 

Pu-pillar,  pu-pilar,  a.2  =  PUPILLAKY  a.2 

1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  53  In  injecting  them 
hypodermically,  they  deteimined  pupilar  dilatation. 

Pupillarity,    pupilarity 

Civil  and  Se.  Law.  (a.  F.  pupillaritt  (I4th  c.), 
ad.  med.L.  *pupilldritas,  i.  L.  pupillar-is  PUPIL- 
LAR  a.l :  see  -ny.J  The  state  of  being  below  the 
age  of  puberty ;  the  period  during  which  a  person 
remains  in  this  state. 

1583-4  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  641  His  tutour.. 
during  the  yeiris  of  his  pupillaritie.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Ma/., 
Stat.  Robt.  1 29  Be  reason  the  heire  is  within  age  (within 
the  yeares  of  pupillaritie).  1754  ERSKINE  Princ,  Sc.  Law 
(1809)  83  The  stages  of  life  principally  distinguished  in  law 
&tz,pupillarity, puberty  or  minority,  and  majority.  A  child 
is  under  pupillarity  from  the  birth  till  fourteen  years  of  age, 
if  a  male,  and  till  twelve,  if  a  female.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  v,  '  Very_  true,  gudewife,  . .  we  are  in  loco  parentis 
to  him  during  his  years  of  pupillarity^/  iSSgActisfy  33  Viet. 
c.  116  §  7  (Scotland)  Demand. .intimated  to  the  Grantor, 
whether  of  full  age  or  in  pupillarity  or  minority.  1880 
MUIRHEAD  Gaius  i.  §  197  A  minor  who  has  passed  the  years 
of  pupillarity  shall  have  the  assistance  of  a  curator. 
to.  loosely.  Childhood,  rare. 

1846  Slacltm.  Mag.  LIX.  666  The  deep-seated  mischief  of 
.  .mispronunciation  in  a  Cockney  whose  years  of  pupilarity 
have  been  passed  on  the  spot  of  his  birth. 

Pupillary,  pupilary  (pi»-pilari),  «.i    [ad. 

F.  pupillaire  (1409  in  Godef.),  or  L.  pfipilldris 
PUPILLAR  a.1]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  in 
pupillarity.  D.  Belonging  to  a  pupil  or  scholar. 

Pupillary  snbstittttioii(S.om.  Law) :  nomination  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  take  on  the  death  in  pupillarity  of  an  institute 
who  had  succeeded  ;  in  effect,  a  testament  made  by  a  father 
for  his  child  living  or  posthumous,  to  take  effect  in  the  event 
of  the  latter  dying  under  puberty  and  before  he  could  make 
one  for  himself.  (Muirhead  fast.  Galas,  etc.  597.) 

a.  x6tx  COTGR.,  Pupilaire,  Pupillarie,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
Pupiil.  1756  NUGENT  tr.  Montesquieu's  Spir.  Laws  I.  xix. 
xxiv. _(i878)  329  The  testator.. may  leave  the  vulgar  sub- 
stitution., and  put  the  pupillary  into  a  part  of  the  testa- 
ment, which  cannot  be  opened  till  after   a  certain  time. 
1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  Ixv,  Rosey  was  in  a  pupillary 
state,  .her  duty  was  to  obey  the  wishes  of  her  dear  Mamma. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Ulpian  xxiii.  §  8  A  parent  may  make  a 
pupillary  substitution  even  to  his  disinherited  children. 

b.  1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  z,  I  behold 
how  those  strains,  .bewitch  the  pupillary  legs,  nor  leave  to 
the  pedagogic  an  entire  self-control.      1868  M.  PATTISON 
Acndem.  Org.  iv  56  Scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  stipends 
enjoyed  by  students  in  the  pupillary  state. 

Fu-pillary,  pu  pilary,  0.2  [f.  L.  pnpilla 
PUPIL  rf^-r-ABY:  cf.  prec.  So  mo&.¥.  pupillaire.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 


PUPIL  TEACHER. 

I  1793  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  178  The  lateral 
parts  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  uvea.  1807  —  in  Mcd, 
jfrnl.  XVII.  405  A  brownish  grey,  which  is  of  the  deepest 
colour  in  the  Pupilary  Ring.  1899  AllbutfsSyst.  Mcd.  VI. 
836  The  pupillary  diameter  is  subject  to  a  considerable 
range  of  variation. 

Fupillate  (pi«-pil/c),  a.  rare.  Also  pupilate. 
[ad.  mod. L,  piipilldt-us,  f.  papilla  PUPIL  s/>.2:  see 
j  -ATE2  2.]  =  PUPILLEU. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Piipillatiis,  applied  to  the 
wings  of  birds  and  of  butterflies  when  they  present  circular 
spots  of  divers  colours,  representing.. an  eye,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  exists  a  black  spot  resembling  a  pupil : 
pupillate. 

t  Pu-pillate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  piipillare 
+  -ATE  3.]  intr.  (See  qnot.)  So  t  Pupillo'nian 
[L.  pfipillon-ent],  one  who  cries  like  a  peacock. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Pupillate,  to  cry  like  a  Peacocke.  1600 
NASHE  Summers  last  Will  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  132  This 
Pvpillonian  in  the  fooles  coate  shall  haue  a  cast  of  martins, 
&  a  whiffe. 

Fupilled,  pupiled  (pi*2-pild),  a.  [f.  PUPIL 
sb?  +  -ED  a.]  Having  a  central  spot  in  the  ocellus 
resembling  a  pupil ;  pupillate. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entotttol.  Compend.  421  Noctna 
pnpillata.  The  pupilled  Dart.  1895  A.  G.  BUTLER  in  Proc. 
.  Zool.  Soc.  19  Mar.  254  Small  ocelli . .  touched  with  black,  and 
pupilled  with  blue* 

Pupilless  i, 2 :  see  PUPIL  sbl,  2. 

Pupillize,  pupilize  (piw-pilsiz),  v.  [f.  L. 
piipill-us  PUPIL  so^  +  -JZE.]  intr.  and  trans.  To 
teach  a  pupil  or  pupils ;  to  take  pnpils ;  to 
'coach*.  Hence  Pu'pillizing  vol.  sb.  andpfl.  a. 

i8u  I.  POWER  Let.  to  J.  Lynes  17  Jan.  in  Parr's  Wks. 
(1828)  VIII.  634  He  still  continues  at  Clare  Hall,  and  has 
been  much  engaged  in  pupillizing  (as  they  call  it  at  C.).  1844 
J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  &  W.  xiii,  Private  pupilising  was 
in  vogue  at  that  period.  1856  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Callista  viii. 
65,  1  am  his  bully,  and  shall  pupilize  him  some  day. 

Pupillometer  (pi«pilp-mft3.i).  [f.  L.  pupnia 

PUPIL  sb*  -T  -O)METKR.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  So  Pnpillo'- 
metry,  the  measurement  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Pupillometer.  1899  Nature 
18  May  72/1  Method  for  rapidly  measuring  the  dimensions 
of  small  objects  independently  of  their  distance.  Applica- 
tion to  pupillometry  and  to  laryngometry. 

tFujjil-mo:nger.  Obs.  [f.  PUPIL  J^  +  MOK- 
CEB.]  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  take  pupils; 
esp.  3.  tutor  at  Cambridge  University. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Northampt.  (1662)  n.  291  He 
tj.  Preston]  was  the  greatest  Pupil-monger  in  England  in 
mans  memory,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Crew,  Pupil- 
'  mongers,  tutors  at  the  Universities,  that  have  many  Pupils, 
and  make  a  Penny  of  them.  1773  W.  COLE  in  Peacock 
Slat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  A.  i  My  learned  Friend,  Mr. 
Farmer,  Fellow  and  Pupilmonger  of  Emanuel  College. 

So  t  Pu-pil-morngerinff  '•!>!.  sb. 

1833  WORDSW.  Let.  17  June  in  Chr.  Wordsw.  Mem.  (1851) 
II.  264  You  are  at  an  age  when  the  blossom  of  the  mind 
are  setting,  to  make  fruit ;  and  the  practice  of  pupil-monger- 
ing  is  an  absolute  blight  for  this  process. 

Pupilship  (pi«-piljip).   [f.  PUPIL  sb.i  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  condition  or  position  of  being  a  pupil. 
1581  MARBECK  Bk.  Notes  616  The  Church  of  Israel  was 

vnder  the  lawe..ynto  the  time  of  Christ,  when  she  waxed 
strong,  and  then  hir  pupilship  ended.  1879  W.  SENIOR  Trav. 
f;  Trout  in  Antipodes  (1880)84  To-day  you  commence  your 
pupilship  to  me.  1891  Daily  News  2  Dec.  6/3  Time  was 
when  pupilship  at  this  school  was  by  nomination. 

2.  A  fund  for  the  education  of  a  pupil :  see  quot. 

1861  J.  E.  PHILIPPS  Mission.  Pupils  10  We  require  in  addi- 
tion to  these  missionary  studentships,  what  I  would  call 
missionary  pupilships — means  for  supporting  and  educating 
lads,  in  the  time  intervening  between  School  and  College. 

Pupil  teacher  (pi»'pil|trt/3j).    A  boy  or 

girl  preparing  to  be  a  teacher,  who  spends  part 
of  the  period  of  preliminary  education  in  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  under 
the  supervision  of  the  head  teacher,  and  con- 
currently receives  general  education  either  from 
him  or  in  some  place  of  higher  education. 

The  system  was  introduced  into  England  from  Holland  in 
1839-40,  the  pupil  teachers  being  originally  bound  as 
apprentices,  a  plan  which  came  to  an  end  after  1870.  The 
system  has  undergone  many  changes ;  its  history  up  to 
1907  is  told  at  length  in  a  Memorandum  on  the  history  and 
prospects  of  the  Pupil-Teacher  system,  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  that  year. 

1838  DR.  KAY  in  $th  A  nn.  Rep.  Poor  Law  Comm.  App.  B. 
No.  3.  250  In  the  normal  school  at  Haarlem.,  certain  of  the 
most  intelligent  scholars,  .were  selected  to  be  trained  to 
the  occupation  of  teachers... Those  pupil  teachers  would 
constantly  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge. 
1846  Min.  Comm.  Comic.  Educ,  21  Dec.,  To  carry  into 
execution  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  of  the  25th  day  of  August  1846,  respecting  the 
Apprenticeship  of  Pupil  Teachers.  [In  the  Minute  of 
25  Aug.  called  'Apprentices!'.)  1838  J.  PAYN  Foster  Brothers 
x,  The  plan  of  pupil  teachers  was  then  in  its  infancy.  1861 
M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Educ.  France  108  Pupil-teachers— the 
sinews  of  English  primary  instruction,  whose  institution  _  is 
the  grand  merit  of  our  English  State  system,  and  its  chief 
title  to  public  respect.  1884  Chr.  World  19  June  453/2  The 
pupil-teacher,  as  a  rule,  we  fear,  learns  little  and  teaches 
less.  1907  [see  bj. 

b.  attrib.,  as  pupil-teacher  system,  etc. ;  pupil- 
teacher  centre,  a  central  institution  where  the 
pupil-teachers  of  a  town  or  locality  may  receive 


PTTPIL-TEACHERDOM. 


their  general  education.     (Introduced  ns  '  Central 
Classes '  about  1874;  much  developed  1888-98) 

1897  Daily  News  13  Jan.  5/3  A  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  in  England  and 
Wales.  1901  Wcstm.  Gaz.  .4  Apr.  2/2  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  London  School  Hoard  have  just  had  surcharged  the 
cost  of  their  pupil-teacher  training-ccntres.  1906  Daily 
Citron.  29  Nov.  fi/6  A  compulsory  subject,  .for  pupil-teachtT 
candidates.  1907  West,,,.  Cos.  21  July  2/1  There  are,  at 
this  moment,  some  20,000  pupil-teachers,  of  the  ages  16  to 
18,  attending  institutions  called  pupil-teachers  count 
1907  Memo,  on  Pupil-Teacher  syst.  §  50  Obviously  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  drop  the  Pupil  Teacher  system  as 
a  source  for  the  supply  of  adult  teachers. 

II '  Pupil  teacher '  in  Milton  :  see  PUPIL  ji.l  3  a. 
Hence  Pnpil-tea-cherdom,  the  body  or  institu- 
tion of  pupil-teachers;    Pupil- taa-chershlp,  the 
post  or  office  of  a  pupil-teacher ;  Pupil-tea,  chery, 
the  work  or  position  of  a  pupil-teacher. 

1903  Watm.   Gaz.  26  June  3/1  How  can  you  complain 
about  the  teachers.. now  that  we've  opened  "pupil-teacher- 
dom  to  all  alike  ?    1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelkerta  (1890)  122  If  I    I 
could  not  get  a  "pupil-teachership  in  some  London  school 
I  could  stay  with  you  and  be  governess  to  Georgina  and 
Myrtle.    1890 i  W.  L.  HENLEY  Viewt  f,  Rtu.dt&j  132  Her. 
self  [George  Eliot),  too,  has  been  variously  described  •  as 
Apotheosis  of  "Pupil-Teachery '. 
llPupipara(piwpi-para),  sb.pl.  Entom.  [mod. 
L.,  neuter  pi.  of  piipipar-us  bringing  forth  pupae 
(f.  parlre  to  bring  forth).]     A  division  of  Dipttra 
in  which  the  young  are  born  in,  or  ready  to  pass 
into,  the  pupal  state.     Also  called  Nymphipara. 

1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  <fr  Met.  Ins.  iii.  41  The  case  of  the 
so-called  Pupipara  not  constituting  a  true  exception.  1878 
BELL  Gegenoanr'sComp.  Anat.  259  The  complete  fusion  of 
the  ventral  chord  into  one  somewhat  long  knot,  in  the  para- 
sitic Pupipara. 

Hence  Pnpiparons  (pi«pi-pares)  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pupipara ;  producing  or  bringing 


and  coming  forth  in  that  otpnfa.  1835,  1844  [see  NYMPHI- 
PAROUS].  1856  W.  CLARK  Van  iter  ffoevcn's  Zool.  I.  3u 
Pupiparous  insects  suck  the  blood  of  mammals  and  birds. 

II  Pupivora(pi»pi-v6ra),  **.//.  Entom.  [mod. 
L.  neuter  pi.  of  pupivor-us  devouring  pupae.]  A 
division  of  hymenopterous  insects  containing  those, 
such  as  the  Ichneumon  flies,  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  larvae  of  other  insects,  chiefly  Lepido- 
ptera.  Hence  Pu'pivore  [as  in  F.],  a  member  of 
the  Pupivora  ;  Pupivorons  (pi«pi-voras)  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Pupivora ;  devouring  the  pupae 
of  other  insects ;  parasitic  on  pupae. 

The  name  Pupivora  was  introduced  by  Latreille  1806-9, 
as  that  of  his  second  family  of  Hymenoptera.  They 
correspond  nearly  to  the  Entomophaga  of  Westwood. 

1836  SMART,  Pupivorous.  1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.  etc., 
Pu'pivores,  Pupivora. 

Puple,  obs.  form  of  PEOPLE,  PUPIL  sb.i 

Puplich(e,  -is(e,  -ish(e,etc.,  obs.  ff.  PUBLISH. 

Puplicke,  -ik,  -ique,  obs.  ff.  PUBLIC. 

Fupoid  (pi»'poid),  a.  Conch,  [f.  PUPA  +  -OID.] 
=  PUPIFOBM  2  ;  akin  to  the  genus  Pupa. 

Puppe :  see  PUP  sbl  2  ;  obs.  form  of  POOP  sb.^ 

Puppet  (po-pet),  sb.  Also  6  pupette,  pup- 
pette,  6-8  puppit,  7  pupet.  [A  later  form  of 
POPPET,  q.  v.,  which  has  lost  some  senses  and 
developed  others,  and  has  generally  a  more  con- 
temptuous connotation.] 

L  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  person  (usually  a 
woman) :  cf.  POPPET  sb.  I  ;  but  in  sense  app. 
associated  with  2  or  3  below:  a  dressed  up  '  mere 
doll '  or  figure  of  a  woman. 

1586  A,  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  0625)  69  If  she  be  faire, 
then  a  spectacle  to  gaze  on ;  if  foule,  then  a  simpring  pup- 
pet to  wonder  on.  1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  (1831)  39 
Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  women.. should  make  themselves 
such  pictures  puppets  and  peacocks  as  they  do?  1661 
KVRLYN  Tyrannus  ii  A  Fregat  newly  rigg'd  kept  not  half 
such  a  clatter  in  a  storme,  as  this  Puppets  Streamers  did 
when  the  Wind  was  in  his  Shrouds.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xv,  A  pretender.. to  the  favour  of  the  scornful  pup- 
pet  [Catharine].  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I,  vi.  102 
But  tell  me  new,  ye  cursec!  puppets,  Why  do  yc  stir  the 
porridge  so  ! 

2.  A  figure  (usually  small)  representing  a  human 
being;  a  child's  doll;  =  POPPET  si.  2.  With  quot. 
1837,  cf.  POPPET  sb.  a  b.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  46  The  rootes  are. .made  like 
litle  puppettes  and  mammettes  which  come  to  be  sold  in 
England  in  boxes.  1583  Rates  of  Customs  D  viij,  Puppets 
or  Babies  for  Children  the  grace  vit.  viijrf.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Iniq.  ii.  n.  xxi,  Having  noted  how  Lactantius  com- 
pared  the  Idols  of  the  Heathen  to  the  little  Puppets  that 
little  Girls  used  to  play  with,  and  that  the  said  Idols  were 
but  great  Puppets  for  old  Fools  to  play  with.  1711  ADDISON 
spect.  No.  500  pi  The  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters 
when  they  are  playing  with  their  puppets.  1837  BARHAM 
/»?»/.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Leech  of  Fol&est., .Where  did  you  get 
Ins  pretty  doll  ..  ?  asked  Susan,  turning  over  the  puppet. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  doll 
— a  puppet. 

fb.  Contemptuously  applied  to  an  image  or 
other  material  object  which  is  worshipped;  an 
idol ;  =  POPPET  sb.  2  c.  Alsoyff.  Obs. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  f'acims  n.  x.  215  The!  [Tar. 
tars]  make  theim  selues  litle  pupettes  of  silke  or  of  felte, 
VOL.  VII. 
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..and  do  them  muche  reuerence.      1634  SIR  T  HERBERT 

Treee.  56  At  each  end  [of  the  lombj  was  placed  a'puppel  or 

Pagod  to  protect  it.    1664  [see  2).     1809  COLERIDGE  Sityll. 

Leaves,  FombUss  Epitaph,  The  hollow  puppet,  of  a  hallow 

age,  tver  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever  Its  worthless  idols. 

8.  A  human  figure,  with  jointed  limbs,  moved  by 

I   means  of  strings  or  wires  ;  esp.  one  of  the  figures 

in  a  puppet-show ;  a  marionette  ;   =  POPPIT  sb.  3. 

iS3»  ELYOT  Diet.,  Gesticulator,\>t  that  playith  with  pup- 

I    pettes.    159,  SPENSER  M.  Hubbtrd  93,  tike  as  a  Puppit 

placed  in  a  play,  Whose  part  once  past  all  men  bid  lake 

away.     1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  257,  I  could  interpret 

betweene  you  and  your  loue :  if  I  could  see  the  Puppets 

dallying.     1667  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  61  They  are  butM 

your  Automata,  those  artificial  Machines  or  Images  called 

Puppits.    1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  I.  xii.  You  look  like 

a..PuPpel  moved  by  clockwork !    180*  PALEY  Nat.  Thtol. 

vii.  (1819)  70  The  adjustment  of  the  wires  and  strings  by 

which  a  puppet  is  moved. 

b.  jig.  A  person  (usually  one  set  up  in  a 
prominent  position)  whose  acts,  while  ostensibly 
his  own,  are  suggested  and  controlled  by  another ; 
-  POPPET  sb.  3  b.  (Cf.  9  a,  below.) 
t/SSo :  see  POPPBT  si.  3  b.]  1591  GREENE  Groat's  W.  Wit 
(1621)  E  iv,  Those  Puppets. .that  speake  from  our  mouths, 
those  Anticks  garnisht  in  our  colours.  i6u  BACON  Hen.  VI I 
25  To  make  the  people  see.. that  their  Plantagenet  was 
indeed  but  a  puppit.  or  a  Counterfeit.  1768  H.  WALPOLE 
Hist.  Doubts  81  He  hoped  by  keeping  the  memory  of  Sim- 
nel  s  imposture,  to  discredit  the  true  duke  of  York,  as  another 
puppet,  when  ever  he  should  really  appear.  1841  BROWN- 
ING  P,ppa  Introd.  194  God's  puppets,  best  and  worst.  Are 
we.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cona.  I.  iv.  {  3.  206  Charles 
remained  for  some  while  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Herbert, 
t  o.  A  living  personator  in  dramatic  action  ;  an 
actor  in  a  pantomime.  Obs. 

a  1591  GREENE  Jos.  IV  Induct.,  Rohan.  What  were  those 
Puppits  that  hopt  and  skipt  about  me  year  whayle  [  =  erc- 
whilej  ?  Ober.  My  subjects.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  ii.  39  You 
come  with  Letters  against  the  King. and  take  Vanitiethe pup- 
pets part,against  the  Royaltie  of  her  Father,  a  1668  DAVENANT 
Ptay-Ho.  to  Lett  I,  All  the  dry  old  Fools  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  are  come  to  hire  our  house, ..numberless  Jack-pud- 
dings :  the  new  motion  men  of  Norwich,  Op Ya-Puppets 
[1801  STRUTT  Sports  I,  Past.  in.  ii.  |  19  All  the  absurdities 
of  the  puppet-show,  except  the  discourses,  are  retained  in 
the  pantomimes,  the  difference  consisting  principally  in  the 
substitution  of  living  puppets  for  wooden  ones.] 
t4.  A  little  dog;  a  whelp;  -  PUPPY  I,  t.  Obs. 
1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estiennis  World  of  Wonders  147 
The  greatcurres.. the  litle  puppets.  l6s*GwLsMafnstroni. 
336  She  replied,  Persa  was  dead ;  meaning  her  whelp  or 
puppet.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmoury  n.  U.  183/2  Whelpes,  or 
Puppits,  are.  .whelped  blind. 

1 5.  =  POPPET  sb.  4.  Obs. 

a  1619  FLETCHER  Wit  without  M.  II.  ii.  A  maide  makes 
conscience  of  halfeaCrownea  weeke  for  pinnes  and  puppits. 

6.  A  lathe-head ;   -  POPPET  sb.  5. 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Turningl.  207  Then  set  your 
Puppets,  and  wedge  them  tight  up.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  viii.  356/2  The  Puppets,  are  the  square  peeces 
of  wood.. which  have  the.. Iron  Pinns  in,  upon  which  the 
work  U  turned.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mam/.  Metal  I.  208 
Upon  a  strong  table  of  wood.. are  fixed  three  cast-iron  pup- 
pets  or  uprights. 

1 7.  JVaut.  (See  quot.)     (Cf.  POPPET  sb.  6.) 
1794  Rigging  f,  Seamanship  I.  8  Screws,  bed  or  barrel, 
for  raising  the  heads  of  large  masts..,  are  made  of  elm,  and 


either  eight-square  or  round. 
t8.  A  pupa.     (Employed  to  render  Do. popken.) 
1670  Phil.   Trans.  2079  (Acct.  of  Swammerdams  Hist. 
Insect.  Gineralis,  Utrecht,  1669)  The  manner  how  the  Worms 
and  Caterpillars  turn  into  Puppets  [Swammerdam  24.  De 
maner  op  welke  de  Wurmen  ende  de  Rupsen  in  Popkens 
veranderenj.    1753  CHAMBERS  CycL  Supp.  s.v.,  Puppets., 
the  name  given  bySwammerdam  to  the  nymphic  of  animals 
which  he  distinguishes  from  the  chrysalises  by  this  simple 
name,  calling  these  the^ ill  puppets,  from  their  golden  colour. 
9.  altrib.  and  Comb.     a.  Apppsitive  (in  senses 
3  and  3  b)  :  That  is  a  puppet,  //'/.  and  _/f^. ;  man- 
aged by  the  will  of  another. 

01680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  196  He  is  but  a  Puppet 
Saint,  that  moves  he  knows  not  how.  1715  ROWE  Lady 
J.  Grey  iv.  i,  Their  puppet  queen  reigns  here.  1817  COLE- 
RIDGE Biog.  Lit.  xxiii.  286  She  very  much  reminds  us  of 
those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  contrives 
to  dialogue  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  1855 
MACAVLAY  Hist.  Eng.  xin.  III.  299  Scotland  would  have 
been  a  smaller  Poland,  with  a  puppet  sovereign,  a  turbulent 
diet,  and  an  enslaved  people. 

b.  General  attrib.  uses  and  Combs,  (chiefly  in 
sense  3) :  '  of  a  puppet  or  puppets ',  as  puppet- 
body,  -drama,  -fight,  -land,  -maker,  -mover, 
-prompter,  -stage,  -string,  -teacher,  -theatre,  -mark ; 
/»«//*/-//'&  adj.  and  adv. ;  puppet-man,  -master, 
the  manager  of  a  puppet-show.  Also  PUPPET- 
SHOW,  PUPPET-VALVE,  etc. 

1870  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  (1898)  62  What  silly 
"puppet-bodies  danced  on  strings.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  <r 
Past.  ill.  ii.  S  10  The  subjects  of  the  'puppet-dramas  were 
formerly  taken  from  some  well-known  and  popular  stories. 
x8*7  lilackw.  Mag.  265  The  dolls  threw  stones  behind  them, 
and  other  dolls  forthwith  arose  to  people  *puppetland.  1611 
COTCR.,  Poupetier,  a  babe-maker,  or  *puppet-rnaker.  1731 
SWIFT  Strephon  ff  Chlcx  285  From  yonder  "puppet  man  in- 
quire, Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire.  16306.  JONSON 
New  Inn.  v.  v.  (1631)  96  Fidlers,  Rushers,  *Puppet-mnsters, 
Juglers.  1745  FIKLDING  Tom  Jones  XIL  vi,  The  landlady. . 
fell  foul  on  both  her  husband  and  the  poor  "puppet-mover. 
1781  COWPER  Retirement  312  With  limbs  of  British  oak 


PUPPETRY. 

and  nerves  of  wire.  And  wit  that  •puppet-prompter.  might 
inspire.    1594  NA.ME  Ttmr, o/ Night  V1&  (tiro 
236  Come,  some  superfluous  humour  of  our.,  .anderecu  . 
•puPP«<-«t«g',  or  some  such  ridiculous  idle  childish  inuB.. 
non.     184,  E.  M.ALL  in  Ifone^.  II.  »,,$»££ 
understanding)  is  destined  to  higher  ends  than  to  be  a  < 
of  "puppet-string  in  the  hands  of  stale  ecclesiastics,    ifcn 
DEKKIR  Satirom.  93   Hold,  silence,  the   "puppet-tMcS 
V«ake».  i*?,  a  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  224  The  rude  irar, 
portable  "puppet  theatre,  in  which  Goethe  first  saw  FaSst 
represented,     a  iMo  BUTLER  Kern.  (1750)  1. 101  Th'are  veiv 
Men,  not  Things  That  move  by  •Puppef-woik  and  SpruS 

Hence  f  Fu-pp«t  v.,  (a)  inlr.  to  play  the  puppet 
(sense  I  or  3  c)  ;  (*)  tram,  to  dresi  like  a  puppet 

'sense  i) ;  Pn-pp«tdom,  Pu-pp.thood,  Pu  pp.t- 
Um  (nonce-tods.),  the  condition  of  a  poppet  (seme 
3  b)  ;  Pnpp«tical  a.,  pertaining  to  a  poppet. 
r   T?   P.1*™"  &  MASSINGEE  Trey.  Barnmlt  11.  ii. 
(jood  ladies,  no  more  Councells :  This  u  no  time  to  'puppet 


puppetdom  the  new  sham  sexlessness  of  emancipation, 
f'"'  A™  '9  Sept.  369/2  The  dethronement  or  rcductio..  .. 

puppethood  of  native  dynasties.  175,  Compl.  Let..™iler 
fed.  6)  225  My  Punch  (to  use  a  'puppelical  expression). 
i8oi  LD.  CAMPBELL  Let.  Apr.  in  Lift  iTcorr.  (,88i)  I.  o£ 
|  The  intimacy  between  himYAddington)  and  Pitt  continues 
as  great  as  ever,  and  no  doubt  of  his  •puppetiim  anv  Ions 
remains.  1818  COBBBTT  Pol.  Rtg.  XXxill.  120  It  was 
then.. that  the  idea  of  puppelism  came  into  his  mind. 

Fn-ppet-clack.    [Cf.  CLACK  rf.  e.l    -  p0p- 

,    PET-VALVE. 

1744  DESACULIERS  Exper.  Philos.  II.  472  If  the  Steam  is 
stronger  than  you  want,  it  may  lift  up  the  Valve,  and  go 
out.  This  is  commonly  call'd  the  Puppet  Clack.  1819  K. 
STUART  Anted.  Steam  Engines  I.  188  The  return  of  the 
water  is  prevented  by  the  usual  means  of  a  puppet-clack 
or  valve.  1844  CMl Engin.  «,  Arch.  7ml.  Vfl.  275/2  Stop 
Iheengine,  open  the  puppet  clack,  and  fill  the  boiler. 

Puppet-head,  variant  of  POPPET-HEAD. 

Ptrppetish,  a.  rare.  Also  6  popetiah.  [f. 
PUPPET  sb.  +  -ISH'.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  puppet.  (Cf.  PUPPET  t  h.) 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  a.  H  iv,  Holye  water  makyng, 
for  procession  and  sensinge  wyth  other  Popetish  gaudes. 
16*0  SHELTON  Qui.r.  IL  xxvi.  174  He  began  to  raine  strokes 
vpon  the  Puppelish  Moorisme,  ouertbrowing  some,  and 
beheading  others. 

t  Pu-ppetly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  popetly, 
puppitly.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY 1.]  =  prec. 

cixp  BALE  A*.  Johan  (Camden)  «7  You,  Clargy,..With 
your  laiyne  howrs,  scimonyes,  &  popelly  playes.  in« 
FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  267  This 
puppitly  and  peasantly  cur  (the  Spaniel  gentle).  1651 
GAUDEN  Hierasf.  448  Puppelly  Idols  lately  consecrated  t5 
vulgar  adoration. 

Firppet-play,  sb.    Abo  7  poppet-play. 

1.  A   play  or  dramatic  performance  acted   by 
means,  or  with  the  aid,  of  puppets;  usually  with 
dialogue  spoken  by  a  concealed  person  or  persons. 
.  I599.NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.   292   My 
muectiue  hath  relation  to  such  as  count  al  Aries  puppet- 
playes,  and  pretty  rattles  to  please  children,  in  comparison 
of  ihcir  confused  barbarous  lawe.   1610  B.  JONSON  A Uh.  L  ii, 
And  blow  vn  gamster,  after  gamster,  As  they  doe  crackers,  in 
a  puppel.play.    1633  R[ooERsJ  Treat.  Sacraments  i.  131 
1  hey  make  a  mere  apish  Pageant  and  Poppet  play  of  this 
Sacrament.    1711  ARBUTHKOT  John  Bull  n.  v,  What  he  lost 
to  sharpers,  and  spent  upon  country  dances  and   puppet- 
plays.      1850  MARSDEN  Early  Purit.  xii.  339  Every  stage, 
every  table,  every  puppet-play  scoffed  at  the  puritans. 

2.  The  playing  or  acting  of  puppets. 

1591  NASHE  Pref.  Sidney's  Astr.  4-  Stella  in  G.  G.  Smith 
Em.  Crtt.  Ess.  (1904)  II.  223  Let  not  your  surfeted  sight, 
new  come  from  such  puppet  play,  think  scoroe  to  turn  aside 
into  this  Theater  of  pleasure.  1849  WHITTIER  Late/ in 
Boston  21  Of  your  spectral  puppet  play  I  have  traced  the 
cunning  wires. 

Hence  Ftrppct-play  v.  (nonce-md.)  trans.,  to 
bring  or  drive  by  means  of  puppet-play  or  jugglery. 

1649  Trag.  Massenello  75  Do  you  not  see  yourselves 
puppet-plaid  into  a  new  war? 

Fn-ppet-play:er.  Also  6-8  popp«t-.  [f. 
PUPPET  sb.  +  PLAYER.]  fa.  A  performer  in  a 
pantomime  (ois.).  b.  One  who  manages  or 
exhibits  a  puppet-play. 

'»»  HULOET,  Puppet  plaier,  Circulator,  Calculator, 
i«44  EVELYN  Diary  3  Feb,  The  Isle  du  Palais..  .The  front 
looking  on  the  greate  bridge  is  po&sess'd  by  Mountebanks, 
Operators,  and  Puppet-players,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Walk 
round  Land..  Prtsoyt.  fleeting-Ht.  (1709)  14  The  Wire  in 
the  Finger  of  the  Poppet-Player.  1857  Chamb.  Jml.  VII. 
124  Italy,  the  native  land.. of  modem  puppetry,  must., 
at  a  very  early  period  have  sent  her  puppet-players  abroad. 

So  Pn-ppeit-play  ing-,  the  performance  of  puppet- 
plays. 

Puppetry  (ptrpetri).  Also  6  popatryc, 
popetry  (e ,  -ie,  7  puppettry .  [f.  PUPPIT  +  -KT.] 

1.  Mimic  action  or  representation  as  of  puppets ; 
masquerade,  mummery ;  false  semblance,  make- 
believe;  artificial  or  unreal  action;  spec,  applied 
to  idolatrous  or  superstitions  observances  (in  loth  c. 
often  in  form  popetry,  with  play  on  popery). 

isaS  TISDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man,  Duly  of  Kings,  53  h,  Let 
not  cure  roost  holy  father  make  them  no  moare  dronken 
with  vayne  names,  with  cappes  of  maynlenannce,  and  like 
babels,  as  it  were  popetry  for  children.  1530  —  Anno, 
More  Wks.  (1573)  256/1  Nodumme  popetrie  or  superstitious 
Mahonietrie,  but  signes  of  the  testament  of  God.  1549 
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PUPPET-SHOW. 

LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  30  The  DeuyK.his  office  is  to 
hinder  religion .  .to  teach  al  kynde  of  popetrie.   1644  EVELYN 


victor's  car  And  the  low  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse  On 
that  blest  triumph.  1873  SWINBURNE  £ss.i$  Stuff.  (1875)  55 
Preconcerted  pathos  and  puppetry  of  passion  done  to  order. 

2.  Puppet-play ;  debased  dramatic  action. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Rev.  Bussy  D'Ambois  I.  Cj  b,  Nay,  we  must 
now  Tiaue  nothing  brought  on  Stages,  But  puppetry,  and 
pide  ridiculous  Antickes.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  %  252  The 
pageantries  and  puppetries  of  Bartholmew  Faire.  1857  [see 
PUPPET-PLAYER].  1879  SWINBURNE  Stuff.  Shaks.  iii.  (1895)  182 
Kemove[Iago], .  and  we  have  but  the  eternal  and  vulgar  figures 
of  jealousy  and  innocence,  newly  vamped  and  veneered  and 
padded  and  patched  up  for  the  stalest  purposes  of  puppetry. 

f  3.  '  Get-up '  or  dress  as  of  a  puppet.  Obs. 

1599  MARSTON  Sea.  I'illtinie  HI.  viii.  216  Now  doth  the 
body  led  bysencelesswilL.Raue,  talke  idely  as 'twere  some 
deity  Adorning  female  painted  puppetry.  1638  FORD  Lady's 
Trial  n.  i,  With  this  language,  Bold  man  of  arms,  shalt 
win  upon  her,  doubt  not,  Beyond  all  silken  puppetry. 

4.  Something  compared  to  a  puppet  or  set  of 
puppets.  ^  9i.pl.  False  or  pretended  divinities.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  iv.  ii.  157  The  true 
God  did  vouchsafe  them  [the  Romans]  that  increase  of  their 
Empire,  when  their  own  puppettries  \ftii  quos  tieos  putant\ 
never  did  them  a  peny  worth  of  good. 

b.  An  unreal  or  artificial  character  in  literary 
fiction ;  a  set  of  such  characters. 

1811  LAMB  Ella  Ser.  i.  Artif.  Comedy  Last  Cent.,  What 


A  great  modern  writer,  .groaned  over  his  puppetry,  that  he 
dared  not  animate  them.. with  the  fires  of  positive  brain- 
stuff.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  39  Sept.  3/1  Fully  furnished  with 
the  stage  properties  and  puppetry  of  a  Highland  romance, 
but . .  singularly  destitute  of  romantic  atmosphere  and  colour. 

Pu-ppet-show.  Also  7  poppit-,  8  poppet-, 
[f.  PUPPET  s6.  3  +  SHOW  j*.]  A  show,  display,  or 
exhibition  of  puppets ;  esp.  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance with  or  of  puppets  ;  a  puppet-play. 

1650  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  138  The  devil  may  buy  his 
soul  for  a  Poppit-shew.  i66z  PEPYS  Diary  7  Sept.,  Here 
was  '  Bartholomew  Fayre  ',  with  the  puppet-showe,  acted 
to-day.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  16  F  2  Prudentia..had 
bespoke  on  the  same  Evening  the  Poppet-Show  of  The 
Creation  of  the  World.  1818  SCOTT  Let.  10  Sept.,  I  would 
much  sooner  write  an  opera  for  Punch's  puppet-show. 
1857  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1870)  II.  351,  I.. saw  a 
fair,  with  puppet-shows,  booths  of  penny  actors,  merry- 
go-rounds,  clowns,  boxers. 

attrib.  1741  FIELDING  Miss  I.ucy  in  Town  (1762)  180  You 
must  strip  yourself  of  your  poppet-shew  dress.  1749  — 
Tom  Jones  xn.  vi,  The  puppet-show  man  ran  out  to  punish 
his  Merry  Andrew. 

Hence  Pvrppet-show  er,  Pu'ppet-showiuan, 
a  man  who  exhibits  or  manages  a  puppet-show. 

ijiSLond.  Gaz. No.  5329/3 Rope  Dancers,  Poppet  Shewers. 
1820  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIV.  278  The  puppet-showman  at  a 
Venetian  Carnival.  1855  HAWTHORNE  Eng .  Note-bks,  (1870) 
I.  347  Tumblers,  hand-organists,  puppet-showmen,.. and  all 
such  vagrant  mirth-makers. 

Pu-ppet-valve.  Also  poppet-valve.  [f. 
PUPPET  si.  +  VALVE  ;  in  allusion  to  its  move- 
ment.] A  disk  valve  which  is  opened  by  being 
bodily  lifted  from  its  seat,  not  by  turning  upon  a 
hinge.  Earlier  called  puppet-clack. 

1829  [see  PUPPET-CLACK).  i864in  WEBSTER.  1874 RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  #  Mining  41  The  engines  are  fitted  with 

Euppet-valves  and  '  cross  variable  cut-off ',  which  is  worked 
y  the  engineer.  1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Draw.  (1802) 
108  Sketches  showing  the  construction  of  a  conical  metal 
lift  or  puppet  valve  and  seating.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Poppet, 
valve,  same  as  Puppet-valve. 

t  Ptrppify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PUPPV  sb.  +  -FT.] 
trans.  To  make  a  puppy  of;  to  befool. 

1641  HOWEU.  Twelve  Treat.  (1661)  QI  Never  was  there  a 
poor  people  so  purblinded  and  Puppified,  if  I  may  say  so, 
as  I  finde  them  to  be.  1660  —  Parly  of  Beasts  29  Never 
any  who  did  fool  and  puppifie  themselfs  into  such  a  perfect 
slavery  and  confusion. 

1'Pu-ppily,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  -I-  -LY 1.] 
Characteristic  of  a  puppy ;  puppy-like. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  67  (1713)  II.  168 
He  has  found  out  a  new  Tory  Popish-Plot  upon  his  Puppily 
Courant ;  some  body  or  other,  if  he  don't  lie,  made  his 
Printer  tipsie.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VI. 
355  This  impertinent  heart  is  more  troublesome  to  me  than 
my  conscience..  .1  shall  be  obliged  to  hoarsen  my  voice  and 
roughen  my  character,  to  keep  up  with  its  puppily  dancings. 
1795  R.  CUMBERLAND  First  Love  in  Brit.  Theat.  XVIII  46 
I  wish  you  would.. not  insult  my  ears  with  that  puppily 
word  honour. 

t  Pu-pping,  obs.  var.  PIPPIN  2  (early  mod.Du. 
puppingh). 
1617  MINSHEU  Ductor  9783  A  pupping-apple  or  Pippin. 

Pupplicli(e,  -is(e,  -isch(e,  obs.  ff.  PUBLISH. 
t Ptrpprelle.     Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  next  + -BEL: 


they  took  great  pleasure. 
Puppy (po-pi),  sb.  Also  5-6popi(e,  6pup(p)ee, 
6-7  puppie.  [Corresponds  in  form,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  sense,  to  f.poupee  (in  I3th  c.  popee, 
Littre)  a  doll,  a  woman  likened  to  a  doll  as  a  dressed- 
up  inanity,  a  lay  figure  used  in  dressmaking  or  as  a 
butt  in  shooting ;  also,  contextually,  a  plaything, 
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hobby,  toy  (e.g.  il  en  fait  sa  poupte],  whence  app. 
in  Eng.  '  a  dog  used  as  a  plaything,  a  toy  dog  ,  a 
sense  unknown  to  French.  The  doll-  and  woman- 
senses  of  F.  poupte  are  usually  represented  in  Eng. 
by  PUPPET  sb.  i,  2.  But  puppet  and  puppy  are  not 
always  distinct ;  puppet  (sense  4)  was  in  early  use 
synonymous  with  puppy  (sense  I  or  2 ),  and  India- 
leiXspuppy  is  still  widely  used  in  the  sense  of  pup- 
pet, esp.  in  puppy-show  for  puppet-show. 

F.  poupie  has  no  cognate  form  in  the  other  Romanic  langs. ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  anomalous  French  formation  on 
the  stem  of  Romanic  pitpp^i  for  L.  piipa  girl,  doll,  puppet, 
but  the  use  of  L.  and  Rom.  -nta,  K  -tfe  in  such  a  sense  is 
apparently  unparalleled.] 

1 1.  A  small  dog  used  as  a  lady's  pet  or  play- 
thing ;  a  toy  dog.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  f  iv  b,  Smale  ladies  popis  that  beerc  a 
way  the  flees.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  277  Lytel  popies,  that  ser- 
ueth  for  ladies,  weere  sumtyme  hellis,  sumtyme  colers  ful  of 
prickis  for  theyr  defence.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Afop/i.  i.  cxl, 
Of  doggues  there  ben  diuerse sprtes. .  .There  ben  htle  minxes, 
or  pupees  that  ladies  keepe  in  their  chaumbers.  .to  playe 
withall.  Ibid.  n.  xviii.  271  When  he  sawe  in  Rootne 
straungiers  carrye  young  puppees  in  their  armes  to  plaie 
withall.  1576  FLEMING  tr.  Caius'  Eng.  Dogs  Siii,  Of  the 
Spaniel  gentle, . .  Melitceus.  . .  These  puppies  the  smaller 
they  be,  the  more  pleasure  they  prouoke.  1655  CAPEL 
Tentations  15  A  foolish  woman  may  in  her  foolish  affection 
dote  upon  a  puppy  more  than  on  her  gold. 

2.  A  young  dog,  a  whelp. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent,  iv,  iv.  3  One  that  I  brought  vp  of 
a  puppy :  one  that  I  sau'd  from  drowning,  when  three  or 
foure  of  his  blinde  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it.  1598  — 
Merry  W.  in.  v.  1 1.  c  1680  EARL  DORSET  To  Edvj.  Howard 
on  his  plays  30  And  though  'tis  late  if  justice  could  be 
found,  Thy  plays,  like  blind-born  puppies,  should  be 
drown'd.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  III.  302  In  less 
than  a  month  the  puppy  begins  to  use  all  its  senses.  1858 
YOUATT  Dog  xiii.  348  A  bitch  that  was  often  brought  to  my 
house  was  suckling  a  litter  of  puppies. 

b.  By  extension,  A  young  seal ;   =  Pup  sl>.1  2. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

3.  Applied  to  a  person  as  a  term  of  contempt ; 
especially,  in  modern  use,  a  vain,  empty-headed, 
impertinent  young  man ;  a  fop,  a  coxcomb. 

In  quot.  a  1613  perh.  =  f  .poupie  a  lay  figure  or  dressed- 
up  person. 

1589  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  in  Lyly's  Wks.  (1902)  III.  404 
Pappe  with  an  hatchet  for  such  a  puppie.  1597  G.  HARVEY 
Trimming  Nashe  i  To  the  polypragmaticall . .  Puppie 
Thomas  Nashe.  ai6i3OvERBURvX  w//y&, 4-c.  (1638)  179  There 
is  a  confederacy  between  him  and  his  clothes,  to  be  made  a 
puppy.  Cl64£  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  IV.  vii.  19  That  opinion 
of  a  poor  shallow-brain 'd  puppy,  who  [etc.],  1710  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  14  Nov.,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  they  say,  is  sure 
of  going  over  lord  chancellor,  who  is  as  arrant  a  puppy  as 
ever  eat  bread.  1738  —  Pol.  Conversat.  no,  I  did  a  very 
foolish  thing  yesterday,  and  was  a  great  Puppy  for  my 
Pains.  1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  I.  342,  I  should  be  a 
most  affected  puppy  if  I  did  so.  1831  Lincoln  Herald 
17  June  3/6  There  are  only  two  classes  amongst  street 
smokers — namely  puppies  and  blackguards.  1849  Miss 
MULOCK  Ogik'ics  it,  A  clever,  sensible  young  man  ;  has  no 
conceit  about  him  like  the  puppies  of  our  day. 

T  b.  Applied  to  a  woman  in  sense  of  F.  poupie : 
a  (mere)  doll.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  42  Who.. hath  no  wittie,  but  a 
clownish  dull  flegmatike  puppie  to  his  mistres. 

fo.  Applied  to  women  in  various  figurative 
senses  from  i  or  2.  Obs. 

1591  GREENE  Hee  ty  Shee  Canny-Catcher  Wks.  (Grosart) 
X.  241  Holding  such  Maidens  as  were  modest,  fooles,  and 
such  as  were  not,  as  wilfully  wanton  as  my  selfe,  puppies, 
ill  brought  vppe  and  without  manners.  i6oa  2nd  ft.  Ret. 
Jr.  Parnass.  i.  vi  471  You  light  skirt  starres..By  glomy 
light  perke  out  your  doutfull  heads:  But  when  Don 
Phoebus  showes  his  flashing  snout,  You  are  skie  puppies 
[i.  e.  lesser  dog-stars]  straight  your  light  is  out.  a  1693 
URQUHART  Rabelais  HI.  xxxiv,  Other  such  like  Queanish 
flur ting  Harlots .. and  such  like  Puppies  [ Fr.  telles  mastines], 

4.  f  a.  =  POPPET  t,  PUPPET  2.  Obs. 

1659  TORRIANO  It.-Eng.  Diet.,  Pupa.. a.  childs  babby, 
puppy,  or  puppet  to  play  withal. 

b.  A  north  and  east  country  equivalent  of  PUPPET 
sb.  3 ;  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

5.  A  white  bowl  or  buoy  used  in  the  herring- 
fishery  to  mark  the  position  of  the  net  nearest  the 
fishing-boat  (Cent.  Diet.). 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  puppy-clumsiness,  -cup 
(see   CUP  sb.   ab),  -hunting,  -pcrtness,  -picture, 
-play,    -stage,   stake,    style;  puppy-like,    -looking 
adjs.  ;  puppy-biscuit,  a  finer  kind  of  dog-biscuit ; 
puppy-drum,  a  young  or  small-sized  drum-fish ; 
puppy-fish,  a  name  of  the  angel-fish,  Squatina 
Angelus ;  puppy-god,  a  puerile  divinity  ;  puppy- 
headed  a.,  stupid  ;  puppy-love  (contemptuous)  : 
cf.  calf-love ;  puppy-peeping  a.,   looking  with 
half-closed  eyes  like  a  puppy ;  f  puppy-snatch, 
a  snare;  puppy  walker,  one  who  takes  hound- 
puppies  to  'walk';  so  puppy  walking;  puppy- 
water,  the  urine  of  a  puppy,  formerly  used  as  a 
cosmetic. 

1895  F.  ANSTEY  Lyre  $  Lancet  xi.  in  Ought  a  schipperke 
to  have  meat?  Mine  won't  touch  *puppy  biscuits.  1845 
YOUATT  Dog  i.  6  The  characteristic  "puppy-clumsiness  of 
their  hmbs.  Ibid.  ii.  35  It  seems,  .to  be  agreed  that  no  dog 
or  bitch  can  qualify  for  a  *puppy  cup  after  two  years  of  age. 
1893  OatingCU.  S.)  XXII.  94/2  Small  drum  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  in  length  are  caught  in  set  nets  in  the  shoal 
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waters  of  Pamlico  Sound  about  Hatteras. . .  They  are  called 
1  *puppy-drum '  by  the  natives.  1883  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit. 
1 1.  327  Rhino,  sqnatina.  Names, — Angel-fish. . .  Fiddle-fish, 
from  its  shape.  Puppy-fish.  1610  HEALEY  St.  A  vg.  Citie  of 
God  iv.  xxxiv.  195  They.. were  brought  up  without  any  of 
these  *puppy-gods  helpes  (sine  tot  diis  fuerilibus}.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  \\.  iv.  107  A  tame  Cheater,  hee :  you 
may  stroake  him  as  gently,  as  a  *Puppie  Greyhound.  1610 
—  Temp.  ii.  ii.  159,  I  shall  laugh  my  selfe  to  death  at 
this  *puppi-headed  Monster.  1708  MRS,  CENTLIVRB  Busie 


affectation  which  is  so  often  found  with  young  gentlemen 
of  rank.  1756  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  Ilf  256  The 
*puppy-looking  animal  who  came  with  her.  1907  Black 
'•  Cat  June  4  He  adored  her  with  all  the  fatuous  idolatry  of 
*puppy  love.  1895  G.  MEREDITH  Amazing  Marriage  xvi, 
[A  prize  fighter]  sat  on  the  knee  of  a  succouring  seconder, . . 
*puppy-peeping,  inconsolably  comforted.  1795  WOLCOTT 
(P.  Pindar)  Tales  Hoy  Wks.  1812  IV.  390  With  *puppy. 
pertness,  pretty  pleasant  prig.  1692  J.  SMYTH  Scarron., 
Travesty  znd  Bk.  Virgil's  SEneis  10  So  he  by  either 
means  might  catch  Us  Trojans  in  a  *Puppy-snatch.  1856 
'STONEHENGE*  Brit.  Sports  i.  in.  iv.  §2.  174/2  Those 
who  do  not  care  for  *puppy  stakes.  1880  Daily  News 
12  Nov.  2/7  Four  dogs  are  now  left  in  for  the  Puppy 
Stakes.  1887  Field  27  Aug.  362/2  The  toast  'Success  to 
fox-hunting,  and  the  *puppy  walkers  of  England  '.  1900 
Daily  News  13  June  8/4  The  events  of  the  hunting  man's 
year,  beginning  with  *puppy-walking,  the  training  of  the 
hunter,  and  cub-hunting.  1687  SEDLEY  Bellam.  i.  Wks.  1722 
II.  93  You  spend  it  him  in  Coach-hire,  *Puppy-water  and 
Paint,  every  day  of  your  Life.  1730  SWIFT  Misc.)  Lady's 
Dressing  Room^  With  Puppy-water,  Beauty's  Help,  Dis- 
till'd  from  Tripsey's  darling  Whelp. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Pu/ppycide,  the  killing  of  a 
puppy  or  puppies;  Ftrppyess,  a  female  puppy 
(sense  3). 

1791  Bon  Ton  Mag.  Mar.,  Title-p.  2,  i.  Portrait  of  a 
Modern  Puppy.  2.  Portrait  of  a  Modern  Puppeyess.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  5  July  9/2  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  crime 
ofpuppycide.  .may  be  checked. 

Puppy  (p^*pi)j  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  and  trans. 
To  bring  forth  puppies ;  to  whelp,  litter  ;  to  pup. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  83  Bitches  that  puppie  in 
hast  bring  forth  blind  whelpes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
355  A  young  whelpe.  .such  an  one  as  the  bitch  puppied  the 
same  morning.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  'J  rav.  i.  51 
it  ha<" 
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A  Bitch  that  had  newly  puppied.     1736  BAILEY  (folio) 
to  bring  forth  puppies,  to  puppy. 
Pu'ppy-dog.  A  child's  word  for  POPPY  sb.  i,  a. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  ii.  i.  460  Here's  a  large  mouth.. That.. 
,    Talkes  as  familiarly  of  roaring  Lyons,  As  maids  of  thirteene 
I    do  of  puppi-dogges.     1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  in.  934  Of 
!    Monkeys,    Puppy-Dogs,  and    Cats.     1702  S.  PARKER  tr. 
i    Cicero's  DC  Finibus  iv.  262  A  Puppy-Dog,  that's  within  a 
I    few  Hours  of  the  Age  of  Seeing,  is  as  blind  as  another  that's 
j    newly  whelp'd.    1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  428  Like 
puppy-dogs,  they  delight  to.,  pull  at  all  who  come  near  them. 
t  b.  Puppy  dog  water  =  puppy-water  (PUPPY  6). 
1663-4  PEPYS  Diary  8  Mar.,  Up  with  some  little  discon- 
tent with  my  wife  upon  her  saying  that  she  had  got  and 
used  some  puppy-dog  water,  being  put  upon  it  by  my  Aunt 
Wight,  .who  hath  a  mind.. to  get  some  for  her  ugly  face. 

Puppydom  (p^pidam).  [f.  PUPPY  sb.  +  -DOM.] 
a.  =  PUPPYHOOD.  D.  Puppies  collectively. 

1857  READE  White  Lies  iii,  The  fate  of  this  is  to  outgrow 
his  puppydom,  and  bean  average  man.  1891  HANNAH  LYNCH 
G.  Meredith  5  The  bites  and  barks  of  literary  puppydom  at 
his  heels.  1894  ll'cstm.  Gaz.  29  Sept.  2/1  Mrs.  B... nurses 
them  through  all  the  troubles  of  puppydom  to  old  age. 

Fuppyhood  (pfpihud).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -HOOD.] 

1.  T^e  state  of  being  a  puppy  (sense  2) ;  the  early 
period  of  a  dog's  life. 

1750  COVENTRY  Pompey  Lit.  I.  iii.  (1785)  11/2  The  puppy_- 
hood  of  little  Pompey.  1848  J.  MILLS  Life  Foxhound  i, 
When  I  was  at  walk  at  the  home  of  my  puppyhood,  the 
hospitable  farm-house.  x88z  G.  ALLEN  Evolutionist  at 
Large  185  When  a  dog  has  once  been  brought  up  from 
puppyhood  under  a  master. 

2.  The  quality  or  character  of  a  puppy  (sense  3). 
1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xiv,  That  six  feet  of  puppyhood 

makes  a  perpetually  recurring  eclipse  of  our  friendship. 

Fnppyish.  (P^'P^J)*  #•  [f-  as  prec.  +  -I8H  l.] 
Of  the  nature  or  character  of  a  puppy  (sense  3). 

1773  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diaryt  Let.  14  Apr.,  He  is 
conceited,  self-sufficient,  and  puppyish.  1828  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXIII.  34  Your  stage  fops  are  to  be.. silly  in  stays, 
puppyish  in  pantaloons. 

Puppyism  (pypiiiz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
The  character,  style,  or  manners  of  a  puppy  (sense 
3) ;  impertinent  conceit,  affectation, '  side '. 

1784  New  Spectator  No.  21.  6  There  was  a  grand  display 
of  puppyism.  The  front  boxes  were  much  crowded  with 
beardless  young  fellows.  1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  Family 
Biog.  II.  123  The  affectation  and  puppyism  of  literature 
areless  tolerable  and  more  ridiculous  than  the  puppyism  of 
all  other  puppies  in  the  world.  z86a  THACKKRAY  Adv. 
Philip  x!,  What  do  you  know  of  him,  with  his  monstrous 
puppyism  and  arrogance? 

Pupsie,  pupsy,  a  nursery  or  playful  alteration 
of  PUPPY  :  cf.  Betsy,  Popsy. 

1611  COTCR.,  Chien  de  damoiselle,  a  pupsie,  little  dogge. 

Pur 1.  dial.  Also  8  purr.  [OE.  in  pur  lambt 
of  uncertain  origin.]  a.  A  ram  or  wether  lamb  ; 
also  pur-lamb,  pur-hog,  b.  transf.  A  male  child, 
a  boy. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Exod.  xii.  5  Nyme  ale  mann  an  lamb,  .pset 
lamb  sceal  beon  anwintre  pur  lamb  claene  and  unwemme. 
a  I7»t  LISLE  Husb.  Gloss.,  Pur-lamb,  male  lamb.  1787  GROSE 
Provinc.  Gloss,  s.v.,  In  Dorsetshire  a  purr  signifies  a  boy, 
also  a  male  lamb.  1817  W.  STEVENSON  Agric.  Dorset  411  Pur- 
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lambs  are  sold  to  dealers,  etc.  from  Somersetshire,  and  other 
districts,  where  breeding  flocks  are  not  so  generally  kept  as 
in  the  upland  parts  of  Dorsetshire.  1883  Standard  21  Apr, 
5/8  The  lambs.. are  nearly  all  purs.  1888  ELWORTHY  It- 
Somerset  Word.bk.,  Pur,  a  male  lamb. . .  Seldom  used  in  W. 
Som.,  but  is  the  regular  term  in  E.  Som.  and  Dorset.  Ram 
or  ivether  is  the  common  term  in  W.  S. 

f  pur  z,  purr.  Cards.  Obs.  [Origin  unascer- 
tained.] A  name  given  to  the  knave  or  Jack  in 
the  game  of  post  and  pair  (see  POST  s6.*).  Also 
atlrib.  pur-chop,  pur-dog,  ?  a  card  which  would 
take  the  knave. 

1591  LVLV  Midas  v.  ii,  Mine  armes  are  all  armarie.  gules, 
sables,  azure,  or,  vert,  pur,  post,  pare,  &c.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Masque  Christmas,  Enter..  Post  and  Pair,  with  a  pair- 
royal  of  aces  in  his  hat ;  his  garments  all  done  ouer  with 
Pairs  and  Purs.  Ibid.,  Post  and  Pair  wants  his  pur-chops, 
and  his  pur  dogs,  a  1618  DAVIES  Wittes  Pilgr.  Wks.  1878 
1 1.  38/1  Some,  hauing  lost  the  double  Pare  and  Post,  Make 
their  aduantage  on  the  Purrs  they  haue :  Whereby  the 
Winners  winnings  all  are  lost,  Although,  at  best  the  other's 
but  a  Knaue. 

Pur,  obs.  f.  POOR,  PORK,  PURR,  PURRE. 
Pur-,  prefix.    The  usual  AF.  form  of  OY.por-, 
pur.,  mod.  F.  pour- :— L.  for-,  pro-,  prep,  and  pre- 
fix (see  PRO-  prefix1).    The  form  in  which  this 
prefix  came  into  early   ME.  through  OF.,  still 
retained  in  numerous  words  as  purchase,  purfie, 
purlieu,  purloin,  purport,  purpose,  purpresture, 
pursue,  purvey,  and  their  derivatives,  as  well  as 
in  the  earlier  forms  of  some  words  in  which  it  has 
s   been  since  altered  to  the  L.  form,  as  promenade, 
etc.     See  the  individual  words. 
Puraill,  -rale,  -rail,  var.  of  PORAI&    Obs., 
poor  people. 

t  Purale',  puTalee.  Old  Law.  Forms  :  3-4 
purale,  pouralee,  4  puralee,  puraley,  porale, 
5  Sc.  pureale,  (flist.  6-7  pur-,  6-8  pourallee,  7 
purallie).  [AF.  purale(e  (latinized  puralea)  = 
OF.  par-,  puralee  a  going  through,  t.  OF.  par-, 
pur-,  pouraler  to  go  through,  traverse,  f.  par-, 
pur-  -.—L.pro-,  forth  ;  here  interchanging  with/ar- 
(:-L.  per-)  in  OF.  paraler  to  go  through.  Taken 
as  AF.  and  ME.  equivalent  of  L.  perambulatio, 
PERAMBULATION,  sense  3.  (See  also  POUBALLEE.)] 
1.  A  perambulation  made  to  determine  the  boun- 
daries of  a  county,  manor,  parish,  or  district ;  esp. 
one  made  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  a  royal 
forest  and  to  disafforest  lands  encroached  upon  by 
the  crown. 

[taoi-a  Rotnlui  Cancell.  ann.  3  7ohan.  (1833)  49  Willel. 
mus  Ruff'  reddit  compotum  de  c.  s.  ne  fieret  puralea  bosci  de 
Waleshale.  1191  BRITTON  11.  xvii.  5  9  Et  en  mesme  la  manere 
soil  fete  puralee  pur  contek  des  parlies,  [trans/.  In  the  same 
manner  perambulation  shall  be  made  in  case  of  a  difference 
between  the  parties.  Cf.  Bracton  III.  402  Item  cadit  assisa 
in  perambulationem  propter  incertitudinem,  de  consensu 
parlium  przdicto  modo.)  130*  Anc.  Petit.  13200  in  Mem.  de 
Part.  (Rolls)  9  La  ou  la  purale  fut  fete  par  comaundement 
nostre  seigneur  le  Roy  en  Ingelwode.  1305  Ordinacw 
Foreste  33  Edw.  I,  En  droit  de  ceux  qui  terres  &  lene. 
menz  sount  deaforestez  par  la  dite  puralee,  &  qui  demaun- 
dent  davoir  commun  denz  les  boundes  des  forestes.  13*3-4 
Tower  Roll  (MmwooA  L.  Forest  xx.  134  b),  Ici  comence  le 
proces  de  la  puraley  deWinsor,  fait  en  leCountic  de  Surrey. 
c  1330  Ann.  London,  an.  1306  in  Ckrm.  Edw.  II,  //(Rolls) 
I.  146  Super  absolutione  iuramenli  dpminl  regis  Angha:  de 
foresta,  qua!  vulgariter  et  Anglice  dicebatur  porale.  Ibid, 
an.  1310,1*.  I.  175  Richerusde  Reffham  eligitur  in  maiorem. 
. .  Fecit  etiam  cum  suis  aldermannis  la  furale  in  civitate.] 

C1330  R.  BRUNNE  CArwt.  (1810)  307  Pe  erle  for  pam  alle 
witlHuf  bisouht  be  kyng  [Edw.  I.]..Wilhoute  any  delay 
do  mak  be  purale  Be  a  certeyn  day,  Sir,  bat  pray  we  be. 
/«</.,  He  suore  on  his  fayth.  .To  mak  be  purale.  it  suld  not 
be  delaied,  With  suilk  men  suld  it  be,  bat  >ei  suld  ha  d  pam 
paied.  Ibid.  309  First  be  nemnid  alle  ho,  be  purale  suld 
make,  [>at  borgh  be  reame  suld  go,  be  boundes  forlo  stake. 
Ibid  314,  Sc  for  pe  purale,  set  wilh  certeyn  bounde,  Porgn 
be  lond  suld  be  delaied  no  lengere  stounde.  14-.  Ass. 
William  (an.  1184)  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1844)  I.  3798118  bat 
fra  bin  furth  wylh  breyff  of  pureale  na  wyth  nayn  obir 
breyff  he  may  tyn  obir  al  or  part  of  be  sayd  land  hot  gif  it 
war  throu  a  breyff  of  rycht.  a  1634  COKE  fnstit.iv.  Ixxm. 
Courts  forest  (1797)  304  Some  Letters  Patents  of  the  peram- 
bulations or  puraliies  of  forests  made  by  king  E.  3.. which 
we  have  seen. 

2.  From  the  middle  of  the  I4th  c.,  sometimes 
applied  (in  Law  French)  to  the  piece  or  tract  of 
land  between  the  wider  bounds  of  a  forest  and  the 
restricted  bounds  as  fixed  by  perambulation,  and 
thus  passing  into  the  sense  of  PURLIEU,  q.v. 

The  exact  history  of  this  transfer  of  sense  is  not  evidenced 
it  was  prob.  at  first  an  incorrecl  popular  use  of  the  term ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  already  established  before  1344 
(when  the  L.  perambulatio  appears  in  the  same  sense),  and 
thus  within  ten  years  of  the  elate  at  which  Robert  of  Brunnc 
used  purall  in  the  original  sense.  English  examples  have 
not  yet  been  found  before  1482,  when  the  word  evidently 
appears  as  PURLIEU  ,  but  purallee,  pourallee,  was  used  by 
Manwood  and  by  other  legal  writers  as  identical  with  fur. 
lieu,  and  the  form  parley  has  come  down  from  the  i(  n  c. 
to  modern  times  in  the  comb,  purleyman  as  variant  and 
spoken  form  of  PURLIEU-MAN,  q.v. 
1344  Inqt.  cone.  Whittlewiood  Forest  (For. 
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lam  de  Wychewode,  elargando  bundas  predictas :  el . .  quod 
predictus  nameletlus  [HanebcrgheJ  est  infra  les  pural(ees) 
eiusdem foreste.  1371  Rotito/fartt.ll.3i)/s(46tdw.  Ill 
Sur  qoi  supplie  la  dite  Commune,  .qe  gentz  de  pays  purront 
chaser  le  Purale  sanz  reez  ou  stableye  faire,  sanz  estre 
attache,  endite,  ou  empesche  par  Forester  ou  autre  Minlstre. 
1377  Ibid.  368/1  (51  Edw.  Ill),  Item  supplient.  .qe  nul 
homme  soil  empeche  ne  Breve  en  temps  a  verier,  par  cause 
q'il  ad  chace  ou  chacera  dedeinz  le  Poralee,  ou  aillonn  ban 
de  le  bounde  du  Foresl.  1378  Ibid.  111-43/3  ('  Rich.  II), 
Item  supplient  les  Communes,  q'ils  puissent  avoir  lour 
Porales  come  y  soloit  avant  ces  heures,  selonc  le  purport 
del  Grande  Chart  re..;  &  qe  Perambulation  ent  soil  faite, 
com  il  fuisl  en  temps  du  Roy  Henry. 

1598  MANWOOD  Laws  of  Forest :  (title  j.)  a  Treatise    | 
declaring  what  Purallee  is.     Ibid.  xx.  t  i.  137  Purlieu,  or    i 
Pourallee,  is  a  certain  Territorie  of  ground  adioining  vnto    | 
the    Forest.. which   Territorie   of  ground   was  also  once 
Forrest,    and    afterwards    disafforrested    againe    by    the 
perambulations  made  for  the  seuering  of  the  new  Forrestes 
from  the  old.    1716  C.  KIRKHAM  (title}  Two  Letters  to  a 
Friend,  the  First  Shewing  and  Demonstrating  by  Law  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  Pourallees  or  Free-Key.    (1909: 
see  PURLIEU-MAN.) 

Purana  (pura-na).  Forms:  7  poran(e,  9 
poorauu,  poorana,  8-  purana.  [Skr.  purana 
belonging  to  former  times,  f.  pura  formerly.  Cf. 
F.  pourana,  formerly  pouran,  puran.]  One  of 
a  class  of  sacred  poetical  works  in  Sanskrit,  con- 
taining the  mythology  of  the  Hindus.  Also  attrib. 

1696  TOLAND  Christianity  not  Myst.  v  To  say  it  bears 
witness  to  itself,  is  equally  to  establish  the  Alcoran  or  the    , 
Poran.     1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  375  In  which  Language  are    j 
written  the  Porane,  or  Sacred  History.    1798  Brit.  Critic    \ 
XI.  120  From  the  numerous  puranas  and  ancient  dramas    \ 
of  India,  many  scattered  rays  of  information  are  to  be  col- 
lected.   1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Christ «/  Krishna  vn.  35  He 
disputes  the  point  as  to  the  early  existence  of  literature  of 
the  Purana  order. 

Hence  Pnxaiiiam,  the  religious  system  taught 
in  the  Puranas. 

1881  PIDCEON  Engineer's  Holiday  II.  325  Buddhism  has 
been  replaced  in  India  by  Puranism,  a  religion  based  on  an 
immense  extension  and  perversion  of  the  early  Vedas. 

Puranic  (pura-nik),  a.  (it.)  Also  pauranic, 
-ik  (paura-nik),  pooranio.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C. 
Pauranic  follows  the  Skr.  pauraniba.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Puranas. 

1809  COLEBROOKE  Jains  in  Asiat.  Res.  IX.  295  The 
Jainas,  with  whom  the  legendary  story  of  their  saints  also 
seems  to  be  engrafted  on  the  Pauranic  tales  of  the  orthodox 
sect.  1869  MAX  MULLER  Rig  V'da  I.  244  In  the  epic  and 
pauranic  literature  this  Ditl  has  grown  Into  a  definite 
person.  1889!.  M.  ROBERTSON  Christ  I,  Krishna  xu.  59 
The  Krishna  Birth-Festival  here  departs  from  the  Puranic 
legend. 

b.  absol.  as  tb.  (a)  A  Puranic  work  or  author. 
(*)  A  believer  in  the  Puranas. 

1808  WILKORD  Sacr.  Isles  in  Asiat.  Res.  VIII.  350, 1  shall 
give  a  few  specimens . .  in  the  very  words  of  the  Pauranics. 
l    1878  G.  SMITH  Life  J.   Wilson  iv.  103  Rama  Chundra, 
1    formerly  a  Pooranik,  would  defend  the  Christian  religion. 

tPu-rantiBm.    Altered  form  of  PURITANISM. 

1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  liv.  343  It  is  but  part  of  Maiestie, 
through  Purantizme  declynde. 

Puraventure,  erron.  var.  of  PERADVEOTURE. 

Purbeck  (p»Mbek).  Name  of  a  peninsula  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast;  in  full,  Isle  of  Purbeck;  used 
attrili.  to  designate  the  stone  quarried  there,  or 
things  made  of  this,  and  the  geological  formation 
there  typically  developed. 

Purbeck  beds  Ceo/.,  the  three  strata  of  the  Purbeck 
series,  reckoned  as  the  uppermost  members  of  the  Ooliii 
formaiion,  or  the  lowest  of  the  Wealden.  Purbeck  marble, 
the  finer  qualities  of  Purbeck  stone,  formerly  much  used  in 
ornamental  architecture.  Purbeck  stone,  a  hard  limestone 
obtained  from  Purbeck,  and  used  in  building  and  paving. 

[i«o<  R>t.  Lift.  Pat.  (1835)  1. 1.  53/>  Dedimus  licenciam. 
.  S.  Cicestf  Episcopo  quod  possil  ducere  marmor  suum  de 
Purbicc.    1410  in  Rogers  Agric.  t,  Pr.  (1866)  III.  401/3  Pur- 
I    brick  stone/    -SOB  STOW  Sun,.  (1908)  1. 37? -The  next  yeare 
3i  thev KaveTfifleene  pound.. lo  the  saide  pauement  [of 
'the  Uuildffl,  with  hard  iTone  of  Purbecke.1     a  '«»«BorLK 
Hist  A 1X1602)  207  A  very  expenenced  mason  informed  me 
that  'the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  is  made  of  Purbeck-stone, 
which  in  the  air . .  will  moulder  away.     •*"•*'•*}*&£'*£ 
\  Dec.  106/1  The  Purbeck  strata  are  410  feet.    iSaS  BAKE- 


tulary  of  Eynsham  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  107  Quod  quidamT 
de  Langeley.. fecit  quandam  perambulacionem  cltra  foi 


ec.  101       e 

FlSKi  Geol.  (ed.  3)  "U.  274  The  *• 
some  geologists  classed  with  the  oolites.     1  .. 

ETS5*!***  VI.6J,/.  Columns  chimney-pieces,  and 
other  architectural  uses  for  which  the  •  Purbeck  marble 
is  celebrated.  1850  FORBES  in  Mem.  Geol.  Snrv.,  Org. 
KM  ill TPI.  v.  3  New  forms  of  marine  Purbeck  mollusca. 
2ST£taw|£  XI.  .13  A  trefoil-headed  niche  with 

PUb?a^f  ^Purbeck  stone;  a  Purbeck  panng- 
stone.     (6)  Any  one  of  the  Pnrbeck  strata. 

,766  FNTICK  London  IV.  82  The  floor  is  paved  with 
P  uteck  .77.  LUCKOMBE//W/.  Print  3,9  The  pW-Slone 
should  be  marble,  though  'S^g^ 
shift  with  purbeck.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Savile  hacf  been  polishTSg  the  purbeck,  . 

1871  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  xx.  (1885)  286  Thick  beds  of 
Sur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck.    Ibid.  389  Be'rg"  forty  and 
fifty  mandibles,  .have  been  found  in  the  Purbecks. 

Hence  Pnrbe-oklan  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  tt 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  or  to  the  Purbeck  beds. 

,885  GEIKIE  Text  Bk.  Geol.  (ed.  ,)  788  Upper  or  Portland 
Oolites-Purbeckian,   Portlandian,    Kirmneridg.an 
799  The  Purbeckian  group    has  been  divided  into  three 
sub-groups. 

Purblind  (pS-iblaind),  a.    Forms:  a.  3  pur 
blind,   4   pure    blynde,  6  pour,  poure,  6-7 


PUBBLINDLY. 

pore,  poare,  poore  blind  (etc.\  8  pur  blind. 
P.  6  poore-blynd,  6-7  pur-blinde,  7  pore-, 
poare-,  pure-blinde,  7-8  pur-blind.  •».  3,  6-7 
purblinde,  5-6  purblynde,  6-7  purblynd,  6- 
purblind;  6-7  purreblind;  6  poore-,  poure- 
bllnd,  6-7  pourbllud(e;  6-8  poreblind,  (6 
purblinde,  purblynde,  9  perblind).  See  also 
SPURBLIHO.  [In  I3th  c.,  and  sometime*  later,  as 
two  word»,/«r, pure  Hind,  perh./*«adv.  entirely, 
quite,  or,  as  some  suggest,  OF.  pur-,  pour-  inten- 
sive. But  if  this  sense  (which  appears  in  the  first 
quotation)  was  the  original,  it  had  come  before 
1400  to  mean  something  less  than  blind,  and  was 
soon  written  as  one  word,  the  first  element  of 
which  was  in  the  i6th  c.  variously  represented  as 
ptx/r,  pare,  four.] 

t  L  Quite  or  totally  blind.  Obs.  ran. 

The  sense  appears  certain  in  quoL  1397  s  b  those  of  the 
i6th  and  171(1  c.  it  is  doubtful. 

r«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7713  Wo  to  bi  king  willames  day* 
slou  hert  ober  hind  Me  ssolde  pulte  out  bobe  a  eye 
&  makye  him  pur  blind.  1588  SHA».  L.  L.  L.  in.  t  181 
Thia  wimpled,  whyning,  purblinde  waiward  Boy, . .  oon 
Cupid.  1593  —  Rom.  *  Jul.  ll.  i.  la  Speake  to  my  goihip 
Venus  one  faire  word.  One  Nickname  for  her  purblind 
Sonne  and  her.  1615  BRATKWAIT  Strappaelo,  etc.,  Level 
Labyrinth  (>i  But  welry  Cupids  meanes,  that  pur  blind  boy, 
obtaine  by  death  we  could  not  cant  enioy. 

2.  Of  impaired  or  defective  vision,  in  various 
senses :  t  »•  Blind  of  one  eye  (ets.).  b.  Short- 
sighted, near-sighted.  O.  (Sometimes  app.)  Long- 
sighted, dim-sighted  from  age.  d.  Partially  blind ; 
almost  blind ;  dim-sighted,  generally,  or  without 
particular!  zation. 

a.  138*  WVCUF  Exod.  xxl  36  If  eny  man  smyte  the  eye 
of  his  seruaunt,  or  of  hondmayden.  and  make  hem  pure 
blynde  (1388  makith  hem  oon  ijedj   Vulg.  et  luscos  ett 
fecerit  \  LXX  «oi  c'«rv*/U>rn),  he  shal  leeuehem  free  for  tin 

eye  that  he  hath  drawun  out.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  416/3 
Purblynde,  tuscus.  1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  lit  16  The  Frencl 
haue  a  good  Prouerbe,  Enlre  les  aueugles,  les  borgnes  sonl 
les  Roys:  Among  the  blinde,  the  pore  blind  are  the  Kings. 

b.  1513  Ln.  BEKNERS  Froiss.  f.  Ixi.  83  In  the  chase,  sir 
Olphert  of  Guystels,  was  taken,  for  he  was  purblynde  [orig. 
car  il  attoit  courte  vene}.   1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  367  The 
dung . .  b  singular  good   for  those   thai  be  poreblind  or 
short  sighted.     I6a6  BACON  Syha  |  870  Pore-blinde  Men 
..haue  their  Sight  Stronger  neare  hand,  than  those  that  are 
not  Poreblinde  i  And  can  Reade  and  Write  smaller  Letters. 
1735-6  in  Swifts  Lett.  10  Feb.  (1766)  II.  217, 1  was  in  hopes 
you  would  have  mended,  like  my  purblind  eyes,  with  old  age. 
1853  DLNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Purblind,  myopic.  _ 

O.  1611  MOLLI  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  ill.  xvii.  302  Eies 
that  are  turned,  that  are  poare-blind.  1794  G.  ADAJU  Neil, 
f,  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xvii.  308  The  apparent  paradox  of  the 
pur-blind,  or  those  who  can  scarcely  see  a  small  object  at 

.  .       ..    —  j?  _.  — : — .1 that  are  very  remote. 

ghty  or  heuy  cloke, 

ircssneiy  Hiuictiiigc  m  HI^CJ^MWI  *»«».«««  thai  ue  poreoiynue. 
1547  Homilies  i.  Apt.  Contention  ll,  It  is  more  shame  for 
hym  that  is  whole  blynd,  to  call  hym  blmkerd,  that  is  but 
pore  blynd.  i6oj  WILLET  Hexapla  Gen.  308  Her  eyes 
Tdull  and  heauie,  which  made  her  poore  blind,  or  lo  looke 
a  squint.  i6ai  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Coulart's  Wise  Vieitlard 
56  Some  are  borne  slarke  blinde,  and  some  purblinde.  1751 
SMOU.ITT  Per.  Pickle  Ixxiv.  (1779)  III.  13  Reconnoilenng 
the  company  through  a  glass,  for  no  other  reason  but  becau: 
it  was  fashionable  to  be  pur-blmd.  1868  Miss  BRADDON 
Charlotte's  InJur.  i.  i.  Old  Nanon  the  cook,  purblind,  stone- 
deaf,  and  all  but  imbecile. 

f  e.  Applied  to  the  hare.  Obs. 

c  ia8o  Names  of  Hare  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  133  He  shal  saien 
on  oreisoun  In  be  worshipe  of  be  hare,  .ft  brodlokere,  pe 
bromkat,  pe  purblinde,  be  fursecaL  !»•  SHAKI.  yen.  4 
Ad.  679  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot*  the  purblind  hare, 
Marke  the  poore  wretch, 
f.  Kg.  Of  things  :  Dimly  lighted. 

1719  D'URFEY  PiUs  III.  66  He  was  hir'd,  To  light  the 
Purblind    Skie 
..  17  Small .. 
thoroughfare. 


-, 
arm's  length,  yet  discovering  those  that  are  v 

d.  1531  ELYOT  Cm.  in.  iii,  But  a  weighty 
fressheiy  glitteringe  in  the  eyen  of  them  that 

is 


1710   O  uuytT  nm  tit.  ww  »•»   .«•»  ....  — ,    -—   —m—-  -• 
l-urblind    Skies.     1898   j.   HOLUNGSHEAD  tieuetj,   Chron. 
L  17  Small  ..  windows,  blinking  purblind  at  the  busy  .. 


orougare. 

3.  fig.  Having  imperfect  perception  or  discern- 
ment ;  lacking  or  incapable  of  clear  mental,  moral, 
or  spiritual  vision  ;  stupid,  obtuse,  dull. 

i«i  MORE  Answ.  Poytone*  Bk.  Wks.  1078  '2  .Mauler 
MiScr..is  not.  .so  pore  blinde  but  that  he  seeth  well  in 
dede,  that  y  meate  which  Christ  speaketh  of  here,  »  our 
sauiour  Christ  himselfe.    1596  DRAVTON  Ag.iv.  84  iWhKh 
their  dull  purblind  Ignorance  not  saw.     i6»9  I  • 
me  Impostor  31  Mans  darke,  or  purblinde  carnall  r 
1660  W.  SECKER  Nonsuch  Prof.  313  Man  is  such  a  pur-bhr 
creature,  that  he  cannot  unerringly  see  a  day  before  hi 
KISCSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  118  Foresight  as  short  and  as  pur- 
blind as  that  of  the  British  fanner. 

Purblind  (prublai-nd),  v.  [!.  prec.  :  cf.  ft 
blinJ.}  trans.  To  make  purblind;  to  impair  the 
sight  of.  - 


Cr.  i.  ii.  n  A . . purblinded  Argus, all  ij"—  —  - 


intensify  the  mischief. 


PURBLINDNESS. 


Pu-rblindness.     [f-  PURBLIND  a.  +  -NESS.]   i 
The  quality  of  being  purblind  (lit.  andyff-)- 

i«.  HULOET,  Purblindnes,  Luscio.  IJ77  B.  GoooB /rVw- 
ta"'s  Hast.  (1586)  903  (They]  cure  the  du  nesse  or  pur- 
DHndnesse  of  their  eyes  with  the  powder  of  wide  Marjoram. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf.  22  A  thin  plate  of  gold. . 
cufes  bleared  eyes,  or  purblindness 183. .  CARLYLB ^Sart 


i887)"ii"  207  To  "believe  the  eye  to  have  been  brought  to 
perfection,  from  a  state  of  blindness  or  purblmdness. 

Puroatorie,  -y,  obs.  ff.  PURGATORY.  Puree, 
-er,  obs.  ff.  PURSE,  -ER.  Purcelain(e,  -lan(e, 
-line,  -Han,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PORCELAIN,  PURSLANE. 

Puroeynt,  var.  PURCINCT  Obs. 

fPur  oharite  [Anglo-Fr.],  var.  par  charity: 
see  PAH/*:/.  I. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  169  Ich  praye  be. .pur  charlte.. 
Awreke  me  of  t>ese  wastours. 

Purchasable  (p£>MtJesab'l),  a.  Also  pur- 
chaseable.  [f.  PURCHASE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That 
may  be  purchased,  f  &•  That  may  be  obtained  in 
any  way  ;  acquirable ;  procurable  (obs.}.  b.  Cap- 
able of  being  or  liable  to  be  bought  for  money. 

1611  FLORID,  Acquisttuole,  acquirable,  purchasable.  1691 
LOCKE  Lamer.  Interest 43  Money  being  the  Counter-ballance 
to  all  other  Things  purchasable  by  it.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  371  (France)  No  public  office  is  henceforth  here- 
ditary or  purchaseable.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  HI.  i.  §  2 
I.  516  [The]  exchange  value  of  a  thing,.. the  command 
which  its  possession  gives  over  purchaseable  commodities  in 
general  1879  S.  HICHLEY  Magic  Lantern  in  Casseirs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  234/1  The  stock  article  of  the  shops.,  purchasable 
for  about  three  guineas. 

Purchase  (p»'Jt|es,  -as),  so.  Forms :  a.  3  por- 
chas, 5  -ohes.  P.  4  pourchas,  -chees,  7  -chace. 
7.  3-6  purchas,  4  Se.  chass,  4-  purchase,  (4-6 
-ches,  4-7  -chaoe,  5  -ches(s)e,  5-7  -chasse,  6 
-ehaz).  [ME.,  a.  OF.  for.,  pur-,  later  pourchas 
masc.  (,12th  c.  in  Hatz. -Darin.),  f.  porchacier,  par-, 
pur-,pourcfiassierto  PURCHASE.  The  I5th  c.  pur- 
chace is  merely  a  graphic  alteration  of  purchas  (cf. 
ace,  ice,  mice),  whence  moA.  purchase  after  the  vb. ; 
but  the  1 7th  c.  pourchace,  purchasse,  were  prob. 
influenced  by  F.  pourchasse,  OF.  porchace  fern., 
a  parallel  form  to  porchas  masc.] 

I.  The  act  or  action  of  purchasing. 
fl.  The  action  of  hunting;  the  chase;  the  catch- 
ing or  seizing  of  prey ;   hence,  seizing  or  taking 
forcibly  or  with  violence  ;  pillage,  plunder,  robbery, 
capture.   Obs. 

1207  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  1745  So  bat  men  of  porchas  come 
to  him  so  gret  route.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  331  Forthi  to 
maken  his  pourcbas  He  [Covoitise,as  a  robber]  llth  awailende 
on  the  pas.  1:1480  HENRYSON  A/t>r.  Fab.  1946  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
11.145  Ane  reuand  wolf,  that  leuit  vpoun  purches  On  bestiall. 
1596  Z.  J.tr.  Lavardin's  Scanderbeg  iii.gi  [The  Turks]  being 
scattered  and  dispersed,  .here  and  there  about  purchase  and 
pillage.  16..  Rabin  Hood  in  Thorns  E.  E.  Prose  Rom. 
(1858)  II.  no  Being  overjoyed  at  the  great  purchase  he  had 
made.  1703  M.  MARTIN  West.  /si.  Scot.  299  They  [two 
eagles]  commonly  make  their  purchase  in  the  adjacent  isles 
and  continent,  and  never  take  so  much  as  a  lamb  or  a  hen 
from  the  place  of  their  abode.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round 
World(i%4o)  216  We  were  bound  now  upon  trafnck,  and  not 
for  purchase..  .They  told  us  they  were  come  into  the  South 
Seas  for  purchase,  but  that  they  had  made  little  of  it. 

f2.  Attempt  or  effort  to  obtain,  procure,  bring 
about,  effect,  or  cause  something;  endeavour; 
attempted  instigation  ;  machination ;  contrivance, 
management.  Obs. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  695  Yif  thou  him  slest,  bi  hire 
purchas,  On  the  falle  swich  a  cas,  As  fel  [etc.].  1373  BARBOUR 
Bruce  v.  534  The  king,  throu  goddis  grace,  Gat  hale 
vittering  of  his  purchass.  c  1407  LYDG.  Rcson  <y  Sens.  2389 
Alle  pleyes  be  deuysed  By  his  avys  and  his  purchace. 
1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I,  xxxvii.  50  Desyryng  them, 
that  they  wolde  make  no  yuell  purchase  agaynst  hym. 
Ibid.  375  Y«  Kynge  of  England  made  moche  purchace  to 
have  the  doughter  of  therle  of  F.  to  haue  been  married  to 
his  son  Edward.  <xiS33  —  Huon  cxliii.  533  His  nephue 
and.. his  men,  who  were  newly  slayne  by  the  purches  of 
the  abbot  of  Cluney. 

t  b.  Hence,  The  actual  bringing  about  or  pro- 
curement of  any  deed  or  event.  Obs. 

1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  vii.  27  Ouer  grete  haste  thou 
makest  to  the  purchas  of  thy  deth.  1513  BRADSHAW  St. 
Wtrburee  n.  1832  Diuers  maydens  louyng  a  chaste  mynde 
From  vilany  ben  saued  by  her  purchase. 
1 8.  The  action  or  process  of  procuring,  obtain- 
ing, or  acquiring  for  oneself  in  any  way ;  acquisition, 
gain,  attainment.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  12039  Sirhenri  of  alemaine . .  Wende  to  be 
court  of  rome,  to  make  som  purchas.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Hanill.  Synne  cost  Yn  alle  ?oure  moste  purchace  Comb 
?oure  deb  sunnest  yn  place,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,Gov. 
Lordsh.  53  It  ys  no  purchas  of  no  good  lose,  but  of  enuye. 
(1440  Promp.  Parv.  416/2  Purchase,  adquisicio.  1503 
Onl.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  I.  iv.  45  Many  faders 
&  moders  ben  moche  desyrous . .  to  make  purchases,  &  to 
gader  goodes  for  the  bodyes  of  theyr  children.  1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  Eng .  Poesie  I.  xviii.  (Arb.)  53  No  doubt  the  shepheards 
. .  trade  [was]  the  first  art  of  lawfull  acquisition  or  purchase, 
for  at  those  daies  robbery  was  a  manner  of  purchase. 

t  b.  Concubinage.  Obs. 

tCf.  OF.  enfant,  fils  de  porchas,  bastard  child,  131!]  c.] 
a  1300  Cursor  -I/.  26284  Bol  he  be  yong  o  suilkin  state  bat 
he   mai  wijf  forbere   na-gate  Ober  o  spous  or  o  purches. 


1612 

isi3  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  xi.  72  Son  to  the  bustuus  nobill    I 
Sarpedon,  In  purches  get  a  Thebane  wenche  apon. 

4.  The  action  of  making  one's  profit  or  gaining 
one's  sustenance  in  any  way ;  esp.  of  doing  this  in 
an  irregular  way,  as  by  begging,  or  by  shifts  of  any   ! 
kind  ;  shifting  for  oneself. 

Quots.  1570, 1571  are  obscure.  To  live  on  one's  purchase,  [ 
i.  e.  on  what  one  can  make  in  any  way.  To  leave  one  to  \ 
his  purchase,  i.  e.  to  shift  for  himself,  to  his  own  resources,  j 
O6s.  or  Sc, 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro!.  256  His  purchas  was  wel  bettre  than 
his  rente.  £1400  Rom.  Rose  6840  To  winne  is  alwey  myn 
entent ;  My  purchas  is  better  than  my  rent.  1570  Exiling 
Par.  Reg.,  The  4  of  Februarye  was  buryed  one  Fookes  a 
pore  man  that  cam  to  the  towne  of  his  purchase.  1571 
Boxford  Par.  Kef.,  Bnryinges,  3  Tho.  Walle  y'  wente  of 
his  purchase  the  xijth  of  Maye.  1710  RUDDIMAN  in  Douglas  ; 
jEneis  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  lives  upon  his  purchase  as  well  as 
others  on  their  set  rent.  1808  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  We  still  say, 
He  lives  on  his  purchase,  of  one  who  has  no  visible  or 


ag  him  to  his  'ain  pi 

Live  on  one's  Purchase,  to  support  oneself  by  expedients  or 
shifts.    It  had  originally  signified  living  by  depredation. 

fb.  A  pursuit  by  which  gain  or  livelihood  is 
obtained  ;  an  occupation.  Obs. 

1588  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  Frederick's  Voy.  I4b,  If  euery  Oyster 
had  pearle  in  them,  it  [oyster-fishing]  would  be  a  very  good 
purchase,  but  there  is  very  many  that  haue  nopearles  in  them. 
'6*3-33  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Night  Walker  i.  i,  Thou  hast 
no  Land,  Stealing  is  thy  own  purchase.  1658  SLINGSBY 
Father's  Leg.  in  Diary  (1836)  208  It  were  very  strange  lor 
them  who  practise  that  Trade  long,  to  gain  by  the  purchase. 

5.  Law.  The  acquirement  ot  property  by  one's  per-   | 
sonal  action,  as  distinct  from  inheritance.  Alsoyf/.    j 

[1*9*  BRITTON  n.  ii.  §  4  Purchaz  pora  estre  en  plusours    ] 
maneres.]     £1460  FORTESCUE  Acs.  ff  Lint.  Monarchy  ix,    j 
The  grete  lordis  off  be   lande..by   reason.. off  Manages, 
purchasses,  and  ober  titles,  shall  often  tymes  growe  to  be 
gretter  than  thai  be  now.     1463  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills 
(1901)  201  Euery  creature  that  I  haue  hadde  lande  of.  .as 
well  that  which  came  by  inheritaunce  as  by  porches.     1523 
FITZHERB.  Sum.  Prol.,  If  the  owner  make  a  true  pee  degre 
or  conueyaunce   by  discente  or  by  purchace.     1544    tr. 
Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  4  Purchase  is  called  the  posses- 
sion of  landes  or  tenementes  that  a  man  hath  by  his  dede  or 
by  his  agreemente.     1765  BLACKSTONE  Comni.  I.  iii.  215    j 
These  three  princes  therefore,  king  William,  queen  Mary,    ] 
and  queen  Anne,  did  not  take  the  crown  by  hereditary  right    ' 
or  descent,  but  by  way  of  donation  or  purchase,  as  the 
lawyers  call  it.      1848  WHAHTON  Law  Lex,  Purchase,.. 
an  acquisition  of  land  in  any  lawful  manner,  other  than  by 
descent,  or  the  mere  act  of  law,  and  includes  escheat,  occu- 
pancy, prescription,  forfeiture,  and  alienation. 

6.  spec.  Acquisition  by  payment  of  money  or  of 
some  other  valuable  equivalent ;  buying.  (Now  the 
ordinary  sense.) 

[1560  BIBLE  Jer.  xxxii.  8  Bye  my  field,  I  praie  thee..  :  for 
the  right  of  the  possession  is  thine,  and  the  purchase 
belongelh  vnto  thee.]  1611  lbid.\\,  I  bought  the  field,  .and 
weighed  him  the  money... So  I  tooke  the  euidence  of  the 
purchase.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  337  He  would 
make  his  first  Purchases  of  little  Jewels.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  459  To  sell  it,  and  to  apply  the  money  in 
the  purchase  of  other  lands.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke 
Farm  ii,  We  turned  into  Miss  Black's  shop,  where  I  wanted 
to  make  a  purchase.  1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i. 
ii,  She  had  only  stopped  her  caprices  and  her  purchases 
when  the  room  would  not  hold  another  thing  of  beauty. 

b.  The  action,  practice,  or  system  of  buying 
commissions  in  the  army ;  payment  made  for  an  ap- 
pointment or  promotion  in  the  commissioned  ranks. 

The  system  was  finally  abolished  in  1871. 

1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  i.  4  An  ensign's  commission,  pre- 
sented me  without  purchase,  in  one  of  the  Scots  brigade 
regiments  in  the  pay  of  Holland.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII. 
400/2  In  the  navy,  in  the  regiment  of  artillery,  and  in  the 
corps  of  engineers  and  marines,  the  commissions  are  con- 
ferred without  purchase.  1871  Punch  29  July  31/2  The 
Queen,  by  Royal  Warrant,  will  put  an  end  to  all  Purchase 
in  the  army. 

7.  _/%•.  Acquisition  at  the  cost  of  something  imma- 
terial, as  effort,  suffering,  or  sacrifice. 

1631  HOBBES  Leviath.  ill.  xxxii.  195  Our  Senses  and 
Experience  ..are  the  Talents, ..  to  be.. employed  in  the 
purchase  of  Justice,  Peace,  and  true  Religion.  1658  mole 
Duty  Man  vii.  §  21  (1687)  65  They  that  pay  thus  dear  for 
damnation  well  deserve  to  enjoy  the  purchace.  1711  POPE 
Temf.  Fame  51 5  But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price,  As 
soothing  Folly  or  exalting  Vice.  1758  S.  HAYWARD.SV««.  58 
Has  the  Son  of  God.  .made  a  compleat  purchase  of  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation  for  us  ? 

II.  The  produce  of  the  action :  that  which  is 
purchased  or  acquired. 

f  8.  That  which  is  obtained,  gained,  or  acquired ; 
gains,  winnings,  acquisitions;  esp.  that  which  is 
taken  in  the  chase,  in  pillage,  robbery,  or  thieving, 
or  in  war ;  the  prey  of  an  animal  or  hunter ;  spoil, 
booty,  plunder ;  a  prize ;  in  later  use,  chiefly,  a 
prize,  or  booty,  taken  by  a  privateer.  Alsoyff. 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1738  Of  willeuol  men  [he)  him 
gaderede  a  gret  route,  &  bi  het  horn  god  inou  of  porchas  bat 
god  horn  sende.  13..  Coer  de  L.  3759  Geve  off  thy  gold 
and  off  thy  purchase  To  eerl,  baroun,  knyght,  and  servaunt 
offmace.  flrid.6^62  He  gaff  the  rycheandthe  lowe,  Oflfhys 
pourchas,  good  inowe.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv. 
213  Y-temptid  to  geddyr  mony  or  Purchas  of  the  placis 
wyche  he  is  sende  to.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  //Am.  vii.  187 
A  Beautie.waining,  and  distressed  Widow,  ..Made  prize 
and  purchase  of  his  wanton  Eye.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  IV. 
vii,  Pack  vp  all  the  goods  and  purchase,  That  we  can  carry 
i'  the  two  trunkes.  1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  106/2  A  Dutch 
Caper.. having  it  seems  been  ten  months  at  sea  without 
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meeting  with  any  purchase.  1694  LUTTRELL  Brirf  Rel. 
i  Dec.  (1857)  III.  406,  36  of  their  privateers  are  laid  up  at 
St.  Malloes,  finding  little  purchace  of  late.  1721  DE  FOE 
Cot.  Jack  (Bohn)  313  Several  other  jobs  I  told  him  of  by 
which  I  made  pretty  good  purchase.  1715  —  Voy.  rotnui 
World  (1840)  3  To  go  anywhere  that  the  advantage  of 
trade,  or  hopes  of  purchase  should  guide  us. 

t  b.  An  advantage  gained  or  possessed.  Obs. 

ci45o  CAPGRAVE  St.  Kath.  it.  1333  perfor,  madame,  taketh 
heed  her-to,  I  pray,  Lese  not  3our  holde,  lese  not  ?our 
purchase,  Lete  mekenessedwelle  wyth  swych  a  fresch  may  ! 
c  1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  65  A  best  hath  a  mothe, 
but  he  spekkyt  no}t,  Of  God  we  have  that  fayre  purches. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  89  Jewellers. .have  made 
good  Purchase  by  buying  Jewels  here,  and  carrying  them 
into  Europe  to  be  Cut  and  Set,  and  returning  sell  them  here. 
fo.  spec.  A  vessel  falling  to  a  pilot's  turn  to 
conduct ;  also,  the  sum  earned  as  pilotage.  Obs.  rare. 

1550  Eeerton  MSS.  2118  If.  3  [If  a  ship  wanting  a  pilot  fire 
a  gun  wlien  passing  Dover,  the  pilot]  who  oweth  the  tourne 
may  follow  his  purchase  into  the  Downes  &  there  shall  not 
be  denyed  lett  ne  disturbed  [by  other  pilots].  1609  Cinoue 
Ports  Crt,  Loadmonage  ibid.  If.  35  The  said  John  is  to  pave 
the  one  halfe  of  the  purchase  unto  the  fellowship?  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Dover. 

1 0.  Property  acquired  or  obtained  by  one  s  own 
action  or  effort.  Obs.  (So  in  Anglo-L.  and  AF.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  86  We  se  alle  day  in  place 
HngT>at  a  man  Wynnes,  It  is  told  purchace,  whedir  he  it 
hold  or  tuynnes.  1444  Maldon,  Essex  A.  If.  32  b,  It  shall  be 
leefull  to  euery  man  that  purchasith  eny  hous  or  londe  with 
in  the  Burgh  for  to  devyse  his  purchas. 

10.  The  annual  return  or  rent  from  land ;  in  the 
phrase  at  so  many  year  f  purchase,  used  in  stating 
the  price  of  land.     Alsoyf^;,  in  phrase  not  to  be 
•worth  'an  /tour's,  a  day's,  etc.)  purchase,  not  to 
be  likely  to  last  the  length  of  time  mentioned. 

1584  WHETSTONE  Mirourfor  Mag.  29  b,  The  most  per- 
nicious Breaker.. he  helpeth  him  to  sell  free  land  at  fiue 
yeres  purchase.  l6»5  BACON  Ess.,  Usury  (Arb.)  545  Land 
purchased  at  Sixteene  yeares  Purchase,  wil  yeeld  Six  in  the 
Hundred.  1667  PRIMATT  City  t,  C.  Build.  21  A  Lease  for 
a  single  life  is  generally  valued  at  seven  years  Purchase. 
a  1721  FOUNTAINHALL  Decis.  (1759)  I.  "  The  Earl  was  or. 
dained  to  sell  these  lands  at  nine  years  purchase.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxix,  The  doctor  says  that,  with  his 
short  neck,  his  life  is  not  worth  two  years'  purchase.  1893 
FORBES-MITCHELL  Remin.  Gt.  Mutiny  116  The  life  of  General 
Walpole  would  not  have  been  worth  hall  an  hour's  purchase. 

11.  That  which  is  purchased  or  bought. 

1587  HARRISON  Descr.  Brit.  n.  ix.  (1877)  T.  204  Now  all 
the  wealth  of  the  land  dooth  flow  vnto  our  common  lawiers, 
of  whome,  some  one  hauing  practised  little  aboue  thirteene 
or  fourteene  yeares  is  able  to  buie  a  purchase  of  so  mame 
loco  pounds.  1603  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  ri?  A  Lawyer... 
Will  his  Vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  Purchases,  and 
double  ones  too,  then  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  paire  of 
Indentures?  1816  Mies'  Kef.  3  June  334/2  The  whole 
of  that  fine  tract  in  Indiana  territory,  generally  called 
Harrison's  purchase,  is  now  surveyed,  and  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  1884  PAE  EUSTACE  Outcast  22  With  a  proud  and 
swelling  heart  he  entered  in  possession  of  his  purchase. 

IMP 


years  and  persevering  toil.     1833  CHALMERS  Const. 
(1835)  I.  iii.  158  The  precious  fruit  or  purchase  of  each 
moral  victory. 

C.  A  (good,  bad,  dear,  etc.)  bargain.  TObs. 

1615  G.  SANDVS  Trav.  17  Too  deare  a  purchase  for  so 
short  a  breath.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  f,  Arc.  i.  382  Who  now 
but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate,  Finds  his  dear  purchase, 
and  repents  too  late  ?  1811  Gen.  Hist,  in  A  nn.  Reg.  \yi  1  he 
total  loss  of  the  besiegers.. amounted  to  upwards  of  4850. 
This  might  perhaps  be  thought  a  dear  purchase.  1857 
BORROW  Romany  Rye  vi,  She  could  not  pronounce  her 
words... so  I  thought  she  was  no  very  high  purchase. 

f  12.  The  price  at  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
purchased  or  bought  J  purchase-money.  Alsoy?^-. 

a  1718  PENN  Maxims  Wks.  1726  I.  844  The  Purchase  [of 
this  Treatise]  is  small.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  366  Insolvent 
worlds  the  purchase  cannot  pay. 

III.  [f.  PURCHASE  v.  7.    Cf.  also  8  b  above.] 

13.  Hold  or  position  for  advantageously  exerting 
or  applying  power ;  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
application    of    one   of  the  mechanical   powers; 
mechanical  advantage,  leverage,  fulcrum. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shiflmild.  Assist.  26  Fix.  .the  Post 
with  such  a  regard  always  to  the  Weight,  that  the  Pur- 
chase and  Security  may  be  an  Overbalance  tor  it.  1776 
G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  54  The  further  it  goes  the 
more  Power  it  will  gain,  and  thereby  increase  its  own  Pur- 
chase.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  253  The  weight . .  was 
gaining  more  and  more  purchase  upon  the  mast,  as  it  heeled 
more  outward.  1801  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xiii.  §  i  The  head 
of  an  ox  or  a  horse  is  a  heavy  weight,  acting  at  the  end  of  a 
long  lever,  consequently  with  a  great  purchase.  1831  O. 
DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  339  The  streets  of  Florence, 
being  flagged  instead  of  paved,  are . .  dangerous  for  riding— 
the  horses  having  no  purchase  for  their  hoofs.  1860  1  YN. 
DALL  Glac.  i.  x.  66  If  I  could  have  calculated  on  a  safe 
purchase  for  my  foot.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  «,  Arm.  viu. 
142  He  might  be  enabled  to  bend  his  bow  with  a  greater 
purchase.  1883  Daily  Ifeivs  29  Jan.  5/2  Unfilled  door  and 
window-spaces  allowing  entrance  and  purchase  to  the  gale. 

14.  A  device  or  appliance  by  means  of  which 
power  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  advantage; 
any  contrivance   for   increasing    applied    power; 
esp.  Naut.    such  a  device  consisting  of  a  rope, 
pulley,  windlass,  or  the  like. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  37  "hat  the 
Angles  of  the  Purchase  may  be  as  obtuse  as  possible,  for 
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the  Facility  of  gaining  the  same  with  smaller  Force.  1716 
SIIELVOCKE  Voy.  roun,t  World  341  When  we  came  to  mike 
purchases  to  raise  her  again,.  .[we|  found  she  did  not  hang 
so  heavy.  1793  SMKATON  Edystone  L.  108  The  compound 
purchase,  called  the  Runner  and  Tackle.  i8ao  SCORF.SBY 
Ace.  Arctic  Kef.  II.  455  We  had  no  other  means  of  per. 
forming  this  singular  evolution  than  by  attaching  purchases 
to  the  ice  from  the  ship.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Leg  Sea-waif 
47  A  derrick  was  rigged  over  the  main-hatch  with  a  double 
chain  purchase  attached. 

15.  fig,  A  'hold',  'fulcrum',  or  position  of 
advantage  for  accomplishing  something  ;  a  means 
by  which  one's  power  or  influence  is  increased. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  232  A  politician,  to  do  great  things, 
looks  for  a  power,  what  our  workmen  call  a  purchase !  and 
if  he  finds  that  power,  in  politics  as  in  mechanics,  he  can- 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it.  1809  KNOX  &  JEBO  Corr.  I. 
547  This  may  give  us  a  purchase,  by  which  we  may  gain 
over  people,  from  irrcligion,  to  religion.  1853  Mi  ALL />'««* 
Belie/it,  xvii.  (1861)  97  They  diminish  the  amount  of  evil 
to  be  contended  with,  and  they  provide  a  firmer  purchase 
for  the  power  which  contends  with  it.  1868  LIDDON  Serm. 
Spec.  Occas.  vii.  (1897!  150  The  will  has  a  subtle  but  strong 
purchase  over  the  understanding  in  matters  of  belief. 

IV.  16.  allrib.  and  Comb.:  in  sense  6,  as 
purchase-book,-deed,  -making,  -price,  -sum;  in  sense 
6b,  as  purchase  officer,  system;  in  sense  13,  as 
purchase-block  (BLOCK  sb.  5),  -fall  (FALL  sbl  26), 
gear,  power,  -tackle;  also  purchase-land,  land 
acquired  by  purchase.  See  also  PURCHASE-MONEY. 

1838  Civil  Eng.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  M8/2  With  the  assist- 
ance of  double  and  single  "purchase-blocks,  c  1860  H. 
STUART  Seaman's  Ctitech.  36  Purchase  or  shoulder  blocks 
are  used  for  masting,  dismasting,  or  heaving  down,  or  heav- 
ing off  vessels  on  shore,  or  anything  where  immense  strain 
is  required.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  "Purchase-toot. 


nuu  ui  purcnabe-ueeus  in  tne  time  ot  Jeremiah  is  sugfics. 
live  of  Babylonian  usage.  1898  C.  BRIGHT  Sutmiar.  Tele- 
graphs iv.  150  Not  only  can  the  cable  be  cut  in  shallow  water 
near  the  coast  by  any  small  steamer  with  "purchase  gear 
that  will  raise  an  anchor,  but  (etc.).  1485  in  Somerset 
Medieval  Wills  (rooi)  254,  I  bequethe  to  Henry,  my  sonne, 
all  my  "purchesse  londes  that  I  haue  purchessed  oute  of  the 
manor  of  Comtone.  1891  Daily  News  5  Mar.  3/5  That 
they  should  re-open  the  whole  question  of  purchase  and  the 
terms  granted  to  'purchase  officers.  1884  Sword  H  Trmvcl 
Feb.  49  Jesus  paid  the  "purchase-price.  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
30  Sept.  7/3  To  issue  370,000  fully  paid  shares  to  the  old 
company  as  purchase  price  for  the  undertaking.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  8  122  note,  The  term  "Purchase. 

ackle  has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  this  kind  of  block. 

Purchase  (pSutJes,  -as),  ».  Forms :  a.  3  por- 
ohas(s)i,  -ohasy,  3-4  -ohaoy,  -i,  -e(n,  3-6 
-chase.  0.  4  pourchaso,  4-6  -chace,  -ohasse, 
5  -chasshe,  -chaos,  y.  3  purohaol,  -ohaoy, 
3-5  -chaoon,  4-5  -chosen,  4  -chasco,  -chaysso, 
-chaise,  -chece,  4-6  -chas,  -chass(e,  -chess,  4-7 
-ones,  4-8  -chace,  5  -chese,  4-  purchase  ;  (5 
perchess).  [ME.  a.  AF.  purchaser,  =  OF.  par-, 
pur-,  pourchacier,  -ckassier,  -c/iasser  (nth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  to  seek  for,  seek  to  obtain,  procure, 
or  bring  about,  f.  por,  pur,  pour  :-L.  pr3  for  + 
chacier,  chassier,  cAasser  :—pop.  L.  captiare  to 
catch,  hunt,  CHASE;  cf.  It. procacciare  to  endeavour 
to  get,  to  procure.  (The  ONF.  dialect  forms  porca- 
chier,  and  par-,  purcacier,  pourkacier,  pourkachier, 
do  not  appear  to  be  represented  in  Eng.)] 

I.  f  1.  trans.  To  try  to  procure  or  bring  about ; 
to  contrive  or  devise  (esp.  something  evil)  to  or 
for  a  person.  Ots. 

1197  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  9685  pat  hii  ne  ssolde  purchasy  non 
uvcf  be  king  ne  non  of  his.  1340  Ayenb.  8  He.. bet  deb 
ober  porchaceb  ssame  ober  harm  to  obren.  142*  in  E. 
Dcprez  £/u</es  de  diplomat,  angl.  (1908)  37  Yat  the  saide 
Johan  Moreau . .  ne  purchase  ne  do  no  noyowse  thyng . .  to 
owre  seide  rewme.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffivy  76  Wei  they 
apperceyued  certaynly  that  themperour  pourchassed  for 
them  alle  the  euyl  that  he  myght.  1483  —  Cato  g  j  b.  Whan 
they  seken  and  purchasen  the  losse  and  the  dethe  of  yonge 
chyldren.  1549  Coinfl.  Scot.  viii.  74  Je,  vndir  the  cullour 
of  nendschip,  purchessis  my  final  exterrmnatione. 

t  b.  With  subordinate  clause  or  infinitive.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  163  Wherof  thou  thenkest  to 
deserve  Thi  princes  thonk,  and  to  pourchace  Hou  thou 
myht  stonden  in  his  grace.  1416  LYDG.  De  Gail.  Pilgr, 
4231  Wher  thow.  .dist  purchace  Thy  temptacioun  to  enchace. 
1481  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  4080/1, 1  shalle  soo  pourchaas  to  sette 
sucne  a  clothe  in  thy  lommes.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  cxl.  168  Duke  Johan  of  Brabant,  purchased  greatly  that 
y*  erle  of  Flaunders  shulde  haue  his  doughter  in  maryage. 
1549  Comfl.  Scot.  viii.  73  My  mortal  enemeis  purchessis  to 
raif  my  liberte. 

1 2.  To  exert  oneself  for  the  attainment  of  some 
object ;  to  endeavour  ;  to  strive.  06s.  a.  reft. 

\~  OF.  se porchtic ier  's'efforcer,  s'acliver  '  (nth  cA] 

[iioa  BRITTON  v.  xii.  §  3  Le  tenaunt  se  purchace  de 
amcsurer  la  dowarie  [trans/,  let  the  tenant  proceed  for 
admeasurement  of  the  dower].]  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
Witce  (Rolls)  7344  pey.  .byddem  go  purchace  bem  best,  To 
seke  ober  lond  &  lede.  c  1450  LOVEI.ICII  Grail  li.  331 
nuwu  purchased  him  that  ilke  day.  .that  he  hadde  geten 
hym  An  Asse. 
b.  itttr. 

1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  rpr,  I  wote  not  how  many  poure 
pylgryms  that  wente  pourchasshyng  yf  they  myght  fynde 
ony  vytaylles  in  the  countre.  1513  I.D.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
L  cxlvii.  177  The  Cardynall ..  purchased  somoche  that  a 
truse  was  taken  bytwene  y  kynges  of  Englande  and  of 
Fraunce.  n  1533  —  Huon  Ixxxii.  253  He  purchaseth  for 
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your  deth.  1607  SIIAKS.  Tiwou  in.  ii.  53  That  I  nhold 
Purchase.. for  a  little  part,  and  vndo  a  great  deale  of 
Honour.  1674  EARL  ESSEX  Let.  17  Mar.  (1770)  104  Mr. 
justice  Jones  purchased  hard  for  it  [to  be  made  chief  Justice]. 

t3.  trans.  To  bring  about,  cause,  effect,  pro- 
duce; to  obtain,  procure,  manage.  Const,  to  or 
for  a  person,  or  with  dative.  Obi. 

c\yp  Arth.  <(•  Merl.  216  Nil  Ich  me  nothing  auentour, 
To  purchas  a  fole  gret  honour.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  VIL 
496  And  went,  .to  hunt  &  play,  Forto  purchase  lhame  veny- 
soun.  1390  COWER  Con/.  Prof.  179  The  werre  wol  no  pe» 
purchace.  <;  1489  CunatAma  o/Aymon  ix.  333  Nona 
ought  not  to  complayne  my  deth,  sith  that  I  have  purchaced 
it  myself,  a  1533  La  BERNERS  Huon  Ixvii.  a3I  Ye  haue 
founde  here  an  yU  brother,  syn  he  hath  purchased  for  you 
so  moche  ylL  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  176  As 
a  Priest,  he  did  earne,  and  purchace  peace.  167*  SIR  G. 
MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  n.  Acts  Coim'ct.  (1699)  385 
Accused,  and  pursued  be  venue  of  Crimes  purchast  be  him. 
T  b.  intr.  To  arrange,  make  provision,  provide. 
Const,  for.  Obs. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Man  o/  Law's  T.  775  Ffor  wynd  and 
weder  almyghty  god  purchace  And  brynge  hire  boom. 
cit,y>  LVDO.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  176  In  every  ffela- 
ship  so  for  thysilf  purchace.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour 
Ixxxiu,  Lyke  the  lyonesse.  .of  all  her  faons  she  loueth  best 
hym  that  best  can  purchace  for  hym  self.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  Ixxii.  93,  I  trust  I  shall  purchase  for  suchc  a 
capitayne,  that  ye  shal  be  all  reoonforted. 

II.  f  4.  trans.  To  procure  for  oneself,  acquire, 
obtain,  get  possession  of;  to  gain.  Obs. 

[a  1135 Leges  Wilhelm.  Cona.  (MS. c  1330)  i.  xiv,  Liapelur 
jurrasur  luu.que  pur  haur  nel  faitne  pur  auter  chose,  se  pur 
sun  dreit  nun  purchacer.)  c  iwyaS.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  87/32  pat  buy 
[Ursula]  be  purchace  clene  maidenes  :  with  be  to  habbe  in 
bi  boure.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  360  Corineus  . .  wende 
alond  to  hontl  ..  Vor  to  porchassi  bom  mete,  £1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14463  He  purchasedhym, 
borow  robberye.  Men  ynowe,  &  fair  nauye.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  T  992  He  hopetb  for  to  lyue  longe  and  for  to  pur- 
chacen  muche  richesse  for  his  delit.  c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  38 
AH  thynges  be  which  the  church  of  Saynle  Marj-e.. law- 
fully hath  (.purchased  [L.  adepta  est\.  1549  Compt.  Scot.  xii. 
ico  It  sal  be  ane  lang  tyme  or  th«  romans  can  purches 
sa  grit  ane  armye  contrar  jou.  1600  SURFLET  Countrie 
Farmi  i.  iv.  n  The  water.,  purchaselh  from  the  lead 
an  euill  qualitie.  1630  K.  Johnson's  Kingd.  ff  Comntw. 
314  If. .  two  or  three  united  Cantons  purchase  any  bootie  by 
their  peculiar  Armes.  1703  M.  MARTIN  Western  Isles  287 
With  these  rude  hooks,  and  a  few  sorry  fishing  lines,  they 
purchas 'd  fish  for  their  maintenance. 

b.  To  obtain  from  a  constituted  authority  (a 
mandatory  or  permissive  instrument,  as  a  brief, 
a  licence,  etc.)  ;  spec,  in  Law,  To  purchase  a  writ, 
to  sue  out,  to  obtain  and  issue  a  writ;  hence,  to 
commence  an  action.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1291  BRITTON  n.  xvii.  j  4  Si  le  bref  fust  purchace"  avaunt 
la  disseisine.]  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19606  And  bar-on  purchest 
he  bar  breue  For  to  seke . .  Cristen  men.  f  1425  Eng.  Conq. 
fret.  6  Whan  Macmorgh  hade  the  kynges  Icttres  thus 
y-purchasede.  i«3  BECOH  Rclioues  of  Rome  (1563)  238  b, 
AH  thoe  y'  purchasen  letters  of  any  Lenta  court.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Enf.  ii.  I.  r$3  He  could*  not  alienate  one 
acre  without  purchasing  a  licence.  1876  DICKY  Real  Prop. 
v.  f  2.  222  note,  '  Purchasing '  a  writ  was  the  usual  ex- 
pression for  commencing  an  action  by  suing  out  a  writ,  for 
which  the  usual  fees  must  be  paid,  notwithstanding  the  pro. 
vision  of  Magna  Carta  (c.  40), '  Nulli  vendemus.  .justitiam  '. 

t  o.  To  gain,  get  to,  reach  (a  port).  Obs.  rare~l. 

f  1587  R.  TOMSON  Voy.  W.  Ind.  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  582 

One  of  the  shippes  of  our  company.. went  that  night  with 

the  land :  thinking  in  the  morning  to  purchase  the  port  of 

S.  John  de  Vllua. 

6.  spec.  Law.  To  acquire  (property,  esp.  land) 
otherwise  than  by  inheritance  or  descent ;  some- 
times, to  get  by  conquest  in  war.  Obs.  or  arch. 

[1178  Rolls  o/  Parll.  I.  10/2  Pur  ceo  qe  la  terre  est  de 
ancient  demene  le  Roy  u  nut  neste  put  purchaser  par  la 
commune  ley.]  1303  [implied  in  PURCHASER  2).  c  1330  [see 
PURCHASED  ppl.  a.  \\.  137$  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  433  Ga 
purches  land  quhar  euir  he  may.  For  tharoff  haffys  he  nane 
perfay.  1398  TREVISA  Harth.  de  P.  R.  vi.  xiv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
pe  fadir  . .  purchaseth  lond  and  heritage  for  his  children 
alwey  \\~acqnircre. .  no  n  desistii\.  c  \qi$Eng.  Conf.  /re/. 
30  Al  hys  thogbt  &  all  hys  wylle,  was  nyghte  &  day,  wyth  all 
nys  my)ht  to  wend  in-to  IrUnd..to  do  hym  yn  adventur, 
lond  to  purchace  yn  vnked  land.  1435  Rolls  o/Parlt,  IV. 
487/1  Trie  Manoirs,  Londes,.. and  Possessions,  purchaced 
or  amortised.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  15  I  4  Yf  eny 
bondeman  purches  eny  landes .  .in  fee  symple.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  ft  Cl.  i.  iv.  14  His  faults  in  him. .  Hereditarie,  Rather 
then  purchaste.  to8a  [see  PURCHASED). 

t  b.  intr.  To  acquire  possessions ;  to  become 
rich.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLR  Pr.  Const.  1342  Swilk  men  purchaces  and 
gaders  fast,  And  fares  als  pis  lyfe  suld  ay  last,     c  1386 
CHAUCER  fro/.  608  He  [the  Reve)  koude  bettre  than  nis    i 
lord  purchace;  fful  richehewasastored  pryuely.  i39oGowER    I 
Con/.  II.  194  Riht  so  is  Covoitise  afaitcd  To  loke  where  he    | 
mai  pourchace.    1613  WEBSTER  DeviCs  Law^ase  iv.  i, 
Were  all  of  bis  mind,  to  entertain  no  suits  But  such  they 
thought  were  honest,  sure  our  lawyers  Would  not  purchase 
half  so  fast.     i6«3-33  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Night-Walker 
l.  i,  Why  should  that  Scrivener. .  Purchase  perpetually,  and 
I  a  rascal? 

6.  trans.  To  acquire  by  the  payment  of  money 
or  its  equivalent;  to  buy.  (Now  the  chief  sense.) 

1377  LANCU  P.  PI,  B.  xvll.  253  And  purchace  al  be 
parooun  of  Pampiloun  &  Rome.  1393  Ibid.  C.  IV.  33  And 
porchace  %ow  prouendres  while  ;oure  pans  lasteb.  14.. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  602/18  Peronito,  to  purchase.  1611 
BIBLE  Gen.  xxv.  to  The  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of 
the  sonnes  of  Heth.  1611  COTGR.,  Acheter,  to  buy,  to  pur*  f 
chase,  a  1717  NEWTON  Chronoi.  Amended  v.  (1728)  339  j 


PURCHASER. 

H«  that  received  money  of  the  People  for  purchasing  thinn 
for  the  Sacrifices.  176$  BLACKIIONE  Comm.  I.  iv.  214  To 
buy  wool  for  her  majesty's  use,  to  purchase  oyl  for  her 
lamps.  1837  DICKENS  Ptckw.  ii,  'We  must  purchase  our 
tickets,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

b-  fig-  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  gain  (something 
immaterial)  at  the  cost  or  as  the  result  of  something 
figured  as  the  price  paid ;  esp.  to  acquire  by  toil, 
suffering,  danger,  or  the  like ;  to  earn,  win ;  to  bring 
upon  oneself,  incur  (mischief). 

r  I4ootr.  Secret*  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsk.  fs  He  bat  gyoes 
his  good  to  hem  bat  haul's  no  mysler,  he  purchases  no 
louynge  berof.  c  1450  LOVELICII  Grail  xliii.  476  For  be  that 
deth  he  hym  Ouercam,  And  purchaced  lif  to  Every  Cristen 
Man.  1456  I'astnii  Lett.  I.  405,  I .  .do  purcbasse  malgre  to 
remembre  of  evidenses  lakkyng  by  negligence.  15*1-3 
Wolsey  in  Fumivall  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  335  pat  bou  may 
purches  hevyn  to  mede.  1548-77  VICARY  Anal.  Ep.  Ded. 
(1888)  6  [They]  purchased  eternal  prayse  by  their  study 
and  cunning  in  Phisicke  and  Surgery.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan 
I.  i,  The  Honours  he  has  gain'd  are  justly  his  i  He  purchas'd 
them  in  War.  1709  STEELR  &  SWIFT  Taller  No.  68  p  4  He 
that  commends  himself,  never  purchases  our  Applause  i  Dor 
he  who  bewails  himself,  our  Pity.  1741  tr.  lyArgen's 
Chinese  Lett.xx.  141  At  length  they  all  perish  d,  and  made 
the  Japonese  purchase  their  Death  by  the  Loss  of  wco  of 
their  Soldiers.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxx. 
180  Dearly,  indeed,  do  I  purchase  experience  1  1871  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cona.  IV.  xviii.  183  The  victory  was  purchased 
by  the  death  of  Rhiwallon. 

HI.  7.  Naut.  To  haul  in,  draw  in  (a  rope  or 
cable) ;  spec,  to  haul  up  (the  anchor)  by  means  of 
the  capstan ;  hence,  to  haul  up,  hoist,  or  raise 
(anything)  by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  power,  is 
by  the  wheel-and-axle,  pulley,  or  lever.  Cf. 
PURCHASE  sb.  III. 

From  quot.  a  1625  this  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  nautical 
use  of  sense  4,  with  the  notion  of  'gaining  ',  applied  at  first 
to  hauling  in  a  rope  with  the  two  hands  so  as  to  '  gain '  one 
portion  after  another,  and  to  have  been  extended  to  hauling 
with  the  capstan,  and  so  at  length  to  the  advantage  gained 
by  any  mechanical  power. 

1507  Admiralty  Crt.  Act  xu.,  39  May,  [Commission  is 
awarded].. to  recover,  purchase,  wey  and  bring  to  lande 
one  sonken  or  wrecked  shipp.  a  1615  Nomencl.  If  avails 


Purchasing ;  as  the  Capstaine  doth  purchase  apace  that  is  it 
drawes  in  the  Cabell  apace,  or  the  Tackles  doe  purchase, 
and  the  Contrarie  where  wee  cannot  purchase  wiih  the 
Roape,  Tackle,  or  the  like  Neate.  16*7  CArr.  SMITH 
Seaman's  Gram.  i.  xvi.  (1692)  80.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lei. 
Techn.  I.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  ShipbuiU.  Assist.  141 
Pendants  of  the  Main  and  Foremast  ought  to  be  as  big  as 
the  Shrowds,  since  they  purchace  a  great  Weight  of  Boats 
and  Anchors.  1716  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  world  180  In 
purchasing  the  anchor,  the  cable  parted,  and  I  lost  it.  1768 
J.  BYRON  ffarr.  Patagonia  (eel.  2)  28  We  were  usually 
obliged  to  purchase  such  things  as  were  within  reach  by 
means  of  large  hooks  fastened  to  poles.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystont  L.  §  143  In  this  situation  a  strong  hawser,  .being 
passed  under  one  of  the  arms  of  the  anchor,..  I  he  whole 
suspension  was  in  that  manner  purchased.  Ibid.,  note,  A 
piece  of  strong  timber  overlaying  the  bows  of  a  vessel, 
containing  sheaves,  or  a  roller  for  purchasing  the  anchor. 
1835  MARRYAT  foe.  Faith/,  ii,  Purchase  the  anchor  I  could 
not ;  I  therefore  slipped  the  cable.  1836  —  Midsh.  Easy 
xxiv,  After  one  or  two  attempts,  he  lowered  down  the  steps 
and  contrived  to  bump  her  (an  old  lady)  on  the  first,  from 
the  first  he  purchased  her  on  the  second,  and  from  the 
second  he  at  last  seated  her  at  the  door  of  the  carriage. 

Purchased  (pS-jt/est),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  •»•  -ED'.] 

fl.  Obtained  by  effort,  entreaty,  or  the  like; 
acquired,  procured,  gotten;  of  land,  Acquired  other- 
wise than  by  inheritance.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  87  Heritage  bat  lyues  & 
leues  to  be  eldest  sonne,  Purchaced  bing  men  gyues,  woman 
weddyng  to  mone,  Or  tille  a  man  is  strange  for  bis  seruise 
oftsone.  1483  Calk.  Angl.  204/1  Purchest  (A .  Purchessyde), 
adeptus.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishop's)  Eph.  i.  14  Unto  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  possession.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  90  You  haue  among  you  many  a  purchast 
slaue.  1681  WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  90  Purchased 
estates,  acquet  or  conquet..  .Strictly,  acquet  u  such  u  is 
purchased  before  marriage, 
t  b.  Incurred  by  one's  act  or  conduct.  Obs. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Knt.Bum.  Pestle  iv.  iii,  He  !>  dead, 
Grief  of  your  purchas'd  anger  broke  his  heart. 

2.  Bought  with  money  or  other  equivalent. 

1813  BYRON  yuan  xiu.  Ixxvi,  An  English  autumn,  though 
it  hath  no  vines.. Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest 
wines.  1815  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Sutherl.  (Colburn) 
44  Purchased  roses  decked  her  furrowed  cheeks. 

Fu  rchase-mo :  ney.  The  sum  for  which  any. 
thing  is  or  may  be  purchased.  Also^ff. 

a  1763  SHENSTONE  Whs.  (1764)  II.  393,  I  would  part  with 
the  purchase-money,  for  which  I  have  less  regard.  1818 
COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  57  The  purchase  money  of 
farms  is  estimated  upon  the  amount  of  rent.  1833  HART. 
MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  ix,  Labour  is  still  the  purchase- 
money  of  everything  here.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Rr/ormer  (1891)  359  He.. retained  the  proceeds.. with 
which  to  pay  off  his  purchase- money. 

PurchascrJpo'JtJesai).  Forms:4purchasour, 
5  -cure,  -owre,  purchesur,  6  -asser,  6-8  -asor, 
6-  purchaser.  [ME.,  a.  AF.  purchasour,  —  OF. 
porchaceor,  later  pur-,  pourchaseur,  agent-n.  from 
porchacicr,  pourchasser  to  PUBCH.VSB.] 

fl.  One  who  acquires  or  aims  at  acquiring 
possessions ;  one  who  '  feathers  his  nest '.  Obs. 

In  quot  c  1386,  many  explain//* rchawur  as  'conveyancer ', 


PURCHASING. 

which  is  possible ;  but  cf.  quot.  1591  ""d  PURCHASE  v.  sb, 

^oj'l^IiRUNNE  Handl-Synnews,  Y  se  men  (.a. :  pur. 
chfsours  are,  pat  couey.e  eate  with  sorwe :  &  kare.     c  1386 


BFFNE  Disc  CoouiagcdSQV  ii  *"""<•  j"-i  some  lawyers 
coulde  be  such  purchasers,  if  al  their  pleas  were  short,  and 
their  proceedings  iustice  and  conscience? 

tb.  One  who  procures  or  brings  something 
about.  Obs.  rare-*. 

1653  WHITFIELD  Treat.  Sin/.  Men  vi.  25  Is  he  not  the 
Author  and  purchaser  of  peace? 

+  c.  Mining.  See  quot.  1 747  ;  cf.  CAVEH.  Obs. 

1 1556  in  Pettus  Fodinx  Reg.  (1670)  95  That  no  Purchasers 
shall  let  or  stop  any  Miners  from  any  Wash-trough  at  any 

ime  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  s.v.  Mineral  time, 
Purcassersfare]  Poor  People  that  daily  go  to  the  Mines, 
with  their  Hammers,  Bags,  or  Penny-wiskets,  searching  in 
the  Deads  that  are  daily  drawn  and  tern  d  on  the  Hillocks, 
for  any  Bits  of  Ore  that  they  can  find  therein.  Ibid.,  Also 
Purchasers  are  all  to  go  away  from  the  Works  when  that 
time  is  expired.  . 

2.  Law.  One  who  acquires  land  or  property  in 
any  way  other  than  by  inheritance. 


inhe'rytor'or  purchessor  absent  them  selfes  [etc.].  1641 
tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  viii.  §539-  235  If  husband  and  wife 
be  joynt  purchasers  unto  them  and  unto  the  heires  of  the 
husband  of  lands.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.\  I.  xiv.  220  The 
first  purchaser.. is  he  who  first  acquired  the  estate  to  his 
family,  whether  the  same  was  transferred  to  him  by  sale,  or 
by  gift  or  by  any  other  method,  except  only  that  of  descent. 
Jbift.  xv.  24ilf  I  give  land  freely  to  another,  he  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  a  purchaser.  1833  Act  3  4-  4  Witt.  IV, ,  c.  106 
§  i  (Act  for  Amendment  of  Law  of  Inheritance),  The  Words 
'  the  Purchaser '  shall  mean  the  Person  who  last  acquired 
the  Land  otherwise  than  by  Descent,  or  than  by  any  Escheat, 
Partition,  or  Inclosure. 

3.  One  who  purchases  for  money  ;  a  buyer. 

1615  MASSINGER  New  Way  n.  i,  I  must  have  all  men 
sellers,  and  I  the  only  purchaser.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  511  P  4  The  Purchaser.. pays  down  her  Price  very 
chearfully.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  371  He  was 
instantly  discerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of  every  thing  that 
nobody  else  would  buy.  ioo»  E.  L.  BANKS  Niwtp.  Girl  129 
Plenty  of  things  are  not  for  sale  until  a  purchaser  comes. 

Purchasing  (pSutJesin),  vU.  sb.  [-INQ!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PURCHASE  in  various  senses. 
In  quot.  1747,  the  gathering  of  ore  from  the  waste 
heap :  cf.  PURCHASER  I  c. 

13. .  K.  Alls.  5197  In  water  and  londe  [is]  his  purchaceyng. 
Bobe  hij  eteth  flesshe  and  fysshe.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n. 
579  And  swa  thar  purchesyng  maid  thai.  1386  [see  PUR- 
CHASER i].  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxx.  164  As  they  wente 
in  purchasynge  of  prayes.  1595  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  II.  733  Monye  ..  for  the  purchasing  of  some  com- 
petent landes.  1656  TLMLLMoxM.tr.  BoccaliarsAd'vts./r. 
Parnass.  n.  xxxvi.  (1674)  188  The  purchasing  of  Eternity 
to  her  name.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  S  j,  Sauntle  [is] 
the  first  pee  or  W  of  Ore  that  the  Cavers  find  in  a  morn, 
ing  by  Purchassing.  1800  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec. 
(1886)  II.  193  A  fund.. for  the  purchasing  Potatoes. 

b.  attrib.,  as  purchasing  power,  value. 

1675  EARL  ESSEX  Lett.  (1770)  221, 1  am  not  in  a  purchasing 
condition.  iKiSat.  Rev.  XIII.  640/1  If  we  could  suddenly 
double  the  whole  quantity  of  sovereigns  and  their  equi- 
valents in  England,  the  purchasing  value  of  each  coin  would 
..be  reduced  to  exactly  one  half  of  its  former  amount.  x86_3 
FAWCETT  Pol  Econ.  n.  iv.  (1876)  137  The  cost  of  living  is 
augmented,  and  wages  possess  less  purchasing  power. 

Purcholis,  -ious,  obs.  forms  of  PORTCULLIS. 
Pur-chop :  see  PUR  2. 

f  Purcinct,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  pursaunt,  pour- 
sent,  4-5  purseynt,  5  -cynct.  [a.  AF.  pur- 
ceynt(c  =  QV.porceinte,  sb. fern., /««•«'»/,  sb.  masc., 
from  porceindre  :—L.  procingere,  procinctus :  see 
next  and  PROCINCT.]  =  PRECINCT  s6.,  PHOCINCT 
sb.1 ;  compass. 

[iiga  BRITTON  vi.  v.  §  3  Hors  de  la  purceynte  del  Counte 
ne  est  nul  tenu  a  receyvere  somounse.  1304  Year  Bk. 
32  Edw.  /,  Trin.  Term  (Rolls)  261  Dens  la  purceynt  de 
meisme  le  bois.]  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1034  Vcn  pane 
of  bat  place  [the  new  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  12]  had  bre  $itez, 
So  twelue  in  poursent  I  con  asspye.  [Some  readjourseut, 
and  explain  as  '  pursuit,  sequence,  order '.]  13 ..  Il'id. 
6.  1385  pe  place,  bat  plyed  pe  pursaunt  wyth-inne,  Was 
longe  &  ml  large.  138*  WYCLIF  2  Kings  xi.  8  }if  eny  man 
comme  with  in  the  purseynt  of  the  temple,  be  he  slayn.  1437 
Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  503/1  The  suburbes  and  the  Purseynt 
of  ye  same  citee.  1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  20  §  i  Viewe 
of  fraunciplegge  within  the  purcynct  of  the  seid  Manoir. 

t  Purcinct,  purseynt,  ppl.a.  Obs.  [a.  OF. 
porceint,  -saint  (:— L.  procinctus),  pa.  pple.  olpor- 
ccindrc:— \~procingtre:  see  PROCINCT.]  Girt  about, 
enclosed;  =  PRECINCT///,  a. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  8914  Ne  quest  take  of 
endytement  Yn  holy  cherche,  ober  ^erde  purseynt. 

Purcoloys,  -culleis,  obs.  ff.  PORTCULLIS. 

Purcy,  Purcyfant,  obs.  ff.  PURSY,  PURSUI- 
VANT. 

II  Purdah  (pti'jda).  E.  Indies.  Also  purda, 
pardah,  parda  (erron.  purdow,  purder).  [a. 
Urdu  and  Pers.  JJ^J  pardah  veil,  curtain.] 

1.  A  curtain ;  esp.  one  serving  to  screen  women 
from  the  sight  of  men  or  strangers. 
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1800  Mist.  Tracts  in  Asia/.  Ann.  Reg.  64/1  A  purdow,  or 
skreen,  of  a  yellow  kind  of  gauze,  being  dropt  before  the 
door.  1809  LD.  VALENTIA  J'rav.  1. 100  He  led  me  to  a  small 
couch  close  to  the  purdah,  and  seated  me  on  his  nsht  hand 

between  his  mother  and  himself,  though  she  was  invisible. 
1844  KINGLAKE  Eothen  i,  They  passed  through  no  door, 
buTonly  by  the  yielding  folds  of  a  purder.  a  1858  D.  Wi  LSON 
in tLi/e  (1860)  II.  xv.  126  Purdahs  or  curtains  of  all  colours 
hung  from  the  crenated  arches. 

b.  As  typical  of  the  seclusion  of  Indian  women 
of  rank  ;  hence  fig.  the  system  of  such  seclusion. 

Mi  Daily  Tel.  25  Nov.  8/6  As  an  Occidental,  she  will 
not  like  that  tame  bird's  life  inside  the  lattice  cage  and  the 
pardah  which  Oriental  wives  must  bear.  "893".  S. 
lit-RRELL  &  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL  Indian  Mem.  23  fhe  veil 
of  the  purdah  hangs  less  heavily  over  Mahommedan  than 
over  Bengali  women.  1905  loM  Cent.  Mar.  486  The  purdah 
has  been  hardly  any  drawback  to  the  women  born  with  any 
talent  for  ruling.  .  , 

2.  A  striped  cotton  cloth,  or  other  matenal,  of 

which  curtains  are  made. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Purdah,  an  Indian  cotton 
cloth,  with  white  and  blue  stripes,  used  for  curtains,  etc. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  in  reference  to  sense 
i  b,  as  purdah  lady,  walla  [see  WALLAH],  woman  ; 
purdah  tarty,  system  ;  purdah-like  adj. 

1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  Life  xxi.  (1854)  356  Amina  was . . 
particularly  dark  for  a  purdah  walla,  or  one,  according  to 
the  Eastern  custom,  who  is  supposed  always  to  sit  behind 
a  purdah,  or  curtain.  1894  S.  S.  THORBURN  Asiat.  Neigh- 
bours iv.  68  Of  all  his  [Peter  the  Great's]  social  reforms,  the 
greatest  was  the  abolition  of  the  purdah  system  for  Russian 
ladies.  1901  v)th  Cent.  Nov.  818  Purdah  women  are  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  their  sex. 

Hence  Purdalied  (poudad)  a.,  screened  or 
secluded  by  a  purdah ;  curtained ;  '  cloistered '. 

1831  MRS.  MEER  ALI  Observ.  Mussulmans  India  I.  xiv. 
380  The  hour  is  passed  in  lively  dialogues  with  the  several 
purdahed  dames. 

Pur-dog :  see  PUB  2. 

Purdo-nian.  Also  -ion,  -ium.  [f-  Purdon, 
name  of  the  introducer.]  Trade-name  of  a  form 
of  coal-scuttle. 

1851  W.  S.  BURTON  Trade  Catal.,  Land.  Internal.  Exfi., 
Purdonion.  1836  H.  LOVERIDGE  Trade  Catat.,  Purdoman. 
1870  Auction  Catalogue  29  Apr.,  A  cocoanut  mat,  cinder 
sifter,  japanned  purdonium  and  scoop.  1901  Ibid.,  An  iron 
curb  fender  and  oak  coal  purdonium  with  scoop  and  liner. 
Purdy  (p»Mdi),  o..  rare.  Now  dial.  Surly,  ill- 
humoured. 

1668  SHADWELL  Sullen  Lover  v,  'Slife,  one  shan  t  speak  to 
you  one  of  these  days,  you  are  grown  so  purdy.  167*  —  M""" 
iv,  Why  you  saucy  fellow  you,  what's  to  do  with  you  ?  Ha, 
are  you  so  purdy  ?  a  1815  F°»BY  Voc-  E-  ^"fa">  P"<-dy, 
surly ;  ill-humoured  ;  self-important. 

Pure  (piu»i),  a.  (sb.,  adv.)  Forms  :  3-5  pur, 
4-  pure.  (Also  4  pu}r,  por(e,  4  (6  Sc.)  puyr(e, 
puir(e,  5  poure,  5-6  pewr(e,  puer,  6  peur.) 
[a.  OF.  pur,  fern,  pure  (i2th  c.  in  Littre),  =  Pr. 
\ur,  Sp.,  It.  puro-.—'L.  piiru-s  clean,  clear,  un- 
uixed,  pure,  chaste,  etc.] 
I.  In  physical  sense. 

1.  a.  Not  mixed  with  anything  else;  free  from 
admixture  or  adulteration  ;  unmixed,  unalloyed  ; 
often  qualifying  names  of  colours,  b.  esp.  Not 
mixed  with,  or  not  having  in  or  upon  it,  anything 
that  defiles,  corrupts,  or  impairs;  unsullied,  un- 
tainted, clean,  c.  Visibly  or  optically  clear,  spot- 
less, stainless;  in  quots.  1481,  1652,  clear,  trans- 
parent. Rarely  const,  from. 

(There  is  a  wide  range  of  sense  here,  but  lines  of  division 
cannot  well  be  drawn  among  the  quotations,  many  of  which 
unite  more  than  one  shade  of  meaning.) 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  184  So  clene  is  al  so  bat  lond  & 
mannes  blod  so  pur  [v.  rr.  puir,  pure].  Ibid.  3178  O  cler  lepm 
wiboute  mo  ber  stod  fram  nim  wel  pur.  c  1300  Si.  Brandan 
313  Caliz  and  cruetz,  pur  cler  crestal.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P. 
A.  227  So  was  hit  clene  &  cler  &  pure,  pat  precios  perle 
ber  hit  was  py}t.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  82  A  present 
al  of  pure  Red  gold.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  n. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  To  make  pitte  water  clene  and  pure.  1481 
CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  vi.  140  The  mone  is  not  so  pure  that  the 
sonne  may  shyne..thurgh  her  as  thurgh  an  other  sterre. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  it.  vii.  15  At  the  well-head  the  purest 
streames  arise.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  42  To  have 
his  minde..like  unto  a  pure,  bright. looking-glasse.  1653 
GAULE  Magastrom.  7  One  reads  them  with  the  pure  glass 
of  Gods  word :  the  other  by  his  own  false  and  fallacious  per- 
spicils.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  53  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene,  The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear.  1784 
COWPER  Task  n.  508  To  filter  off  a  crystal  draught  Pure 
from  the  lees.  1797  Encyd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  33/1  There 
can  be  but  one  proper  species  of  red ; . .  all  other  shades  being 
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tion-ratios  are  mathematically  exact,  so  as  to  give 
no  beats  :  esp.  as  opp.  to  tempered. 

1871  F.  JACOX  Aspects  Authorship  iii.  44  The  pure  and 
most  tuneful  voice  of  Miss  Clara  Novello.  1873  HALE  In 
His  Name  vi.  49  The  voice  was  a  perfectly  clear  and  pure 
tenor.  1889  J.  LECKY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  70/2  It.. all 
the  consonant  intervals  are  made  perfectly  smooth  and 
pure,  so  as  to  give  no  beats,  the  tuning  is  then  called  Just 
Intonation. 

II.  In  non-physical  or  general  sense. 
2.  Without  foreign  or  extraneous  admixture;  free 
from  anything  not  properly  pertaining  to  it ;  simple, 
homogeneous,  unmixed,  unalloyed. 
Pure  naturals :  see  NATURAL  sb,  5. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XITI.  166  pere  nys  neyther.  .Pope, 
ne  patriarch  bat  puyre  reson  ne  schal  make  pe  meyster  of 
alle  bo  men.  1487  in  Surrey  Archxol.  Sac.  Collect.  III. 
163,  I  Elizabeth  Uvedale..in  my  pure  widowhood  make 
and  ordain  my  will.  1614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  ix.  (ed.  2) 
47  In  the  time  of  Elisa  or  Dido,  the  Pheenicean  or  Punike, 
which  she  carried  into  Africa,  was  pure  Hebrew,  as  were 
also  their  letters.  1641  Answ.  Observ.  agst.  King  23  Tis 
Adams  pure  naturalls,  impure  nature  that  makes  a  Subject 
!  covet  to  be  a  King.  1724  A.  COLLINS  Cr.  Chr.  Kelig. 
81  The  Sadducees  profess'd  to  follow  the  pure  text  of 
Scripture,  or  to  interpret  it  according  to  the  literal  sense. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  vi.  (1870)  148,  I  know  at  once,  or  by 
Immediate  Inference,— that  is,  by  an  act  of  Pure  Thought. 
1881  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  130  The  strain  at  a  point 
is  said  to  be  pure  strain  if  the  principal  axes  (axes  of  the 
strain  ellipse)  are  not  rotated  by  the  strain. 

b.  In  reference  to  descent  or  lineage :   Of  un- 
mixed descent,  pure-blooded. 

c  1475  Rau/  Coilyar  20  In  point  thay  war  to  pansche, 
thay  proudest  men  and  pure.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
286  To  people  the  towne  with  pure  Englishe  men.  18*7 
ROBERTS  Voy.  Centr.  Amer.  137  He  was  an  Indian  of  pure 
blood.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Si.  (1873)  II.  i.  i.  24, 
I  consider  Attila  to  have  been  a  pure  Hun.  i860  <j.  MAC- 
DONALD  Ann.Q.  Neighb.  xxvii,  That  horse.. is  very  nearly 
a  pure  Arab. 

o.  Law.  Having  no  condition  annexed;  abso- 
lute, unconditional.    Pure  alms :  cf.  ALMOIGN  2. 

[Cf.  cl.  L.  purus,  unconditional,  absolute ;  med.L.  pura 
•    (el  perfetna)  elelniosyna  (a  noo),  AF.  pure  (el  ptrpetuele} 


and  reduced  to  two-thirds,  you  will  obtain  it  very  pure. 
This  is  what  is  called  Rectified  Alcohol.  1804  J.  GRAHAME 
Sabbath  42  The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke.  ^1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  414  A  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  cochineal 
pink .  .in  preference  to  a  pure  blue.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg. 
Ckem.  (ed.  3)  74  In  consequence  of  the  great  solvent  power 
of  water,  it  is  never  found  pure  in  nature.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  I.  xxv.  187  The  snow  was  of  the  purest  white. 

fd.  Intact,  unbroken,  perfect,  entire.  Obs.  rare. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  716  Twenty  of  these  homes 
pure,  and  so  many  broken. 

e.  Of  a  musical  sound  or  voice :  Free  from 
roughness,  harshness,  or  discordant  quality ; 
smooth,  clear :  spec,  in  Mus.  and  Acoustics,  said  of 
tones  that  nre  perfectly  in  tune,  i.e.  whose  vibra- 


3  Feb.,  The  which  saia  Hospital,  iving  n.uwaru  iuc  ium 
gave  and  granted  unto  the  predecessors  of  the  said  Provost 
and  Scholars  [of  Oriel] . .  in  free  pure  and  perpetual  alms.  1713 
Act  13  Anne,  c.  6  §  8  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Canon- 
ship  or  Prebend  to  the  said  Colwell  Brickenden.  .and  his 
Successors . .  in  pure  and  perpetual  Alms.  1818  COLEBROOKE 
Obligations  151  [If]  one  be  conditional  or  deferred  for  a 
term,  while  the  other  is  a  pure  and  simple  engagement. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  n.  §  244  Sabinus  and  Cassius  think 
that  a  conditional  legacy  to  him  is  valid,  but  not  a  pure  one. 
d.  Of  a  subject  of  study  or  practice  :  Restricted 
to  that  which  essentially  belongs  to  it ;  not  includ- 
ing its  relations  with  kindred  or  connected  subjects. 
(Often  denoting  the  simply  theoretical  part  of  a 
subject,  apart  from  its  practical  applications,  as  in 
pure  mathematics;  opp.  to  APPLIED  2,  MIXED  7.) 
Also  said  of  a  student  or  practitioner  who  confines 
himself  to  one  particular  subject  or  branch  of  a 

1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  I.  ii.  (1648)  12  Mathematicks 
is  usually  divided  into  pure  and  mixed ;  and  though  the 
pure  doe  handle  only  abstract  quantity ..  that  which  is  mixed 
doth  consider  the  quantity  of  some  particular  determinate 
subject.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  14  f  5  The  difference 
between  pure  science,  which  has  to  do  only  with  ideas,  and 
the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  use  of  life.  1858  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.  s.  v.,  In  England. .the  profession  is  ostensibly 
divided  into  three  distinct  branches,  viz.  pure  physicians, 
or  those  who  profess  to  act  only  in  medical  cases;  pure 
surgeons,  or  those  who  practise  surgery  alone  ;  and  surgeon- 
apothecaries,  or  general  practitioners.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
XV  752/2  Pure  Mechanism,  or  Applied  Kinematics  :  being 
the  theory  of  machines  considered  simply  as  modifying 
motion.  1903  R.  B.  CARTER  Doctors  f,  Work  i.  4  A  small 
number  of  operating,  or  so-called  '  pure  surgeons.  Mod. 
He  is  a  pure  physicist:  he  does  not  know  chemistry. 

e.  Logic.  Of  a  proposition  or  syllogism  :  opp. 
to  MODAL  a.  4. 

1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  I.  xxvui.  112  A  Pure 
Enunciation  is  that  in  which  it  is  not  express  d  how  the 
Parts  cohere... Modal,  in  which  it  is.  Ibid.  II.  xiv.  60  A 
Pure  [Syllogism]  is  that  which  consists  of  Propositions  pure. 
Modal  either  of  one  or  both  Modal.  i?"S  WATTS  Logic 
\  n.  ii.  6  4  When  a  proposition  merely  expresses  that  the  pre- 
dicate is  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  called  a.  pure  pro- 
position ;  as,  every  true  Christian  is  an  honest  man :  But 
when  it  includes  also  the  way  and  manner  wherein  the 
predicate  is  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  called  a 
modal  proposition;  as,  when  I  say,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  true  Christian  should  be  an  honest  man.  1827,  1870  [see 
MODAL  a.  4].  . 

f.  Gram,  (a)  In  Greek  (xaffapos),  of  a  vowel : 
Preceded  by  another  vowel.   Of  the  stem  of  a  word : 
Ending  in  a  vowel.     Of  a  consonant  (as  *)  :  Not 
accompanied  by  another  consonant.   (6)  In  Arabic, 
etc.,  of  a  syllable :  Ending  in  a  vowel,  open. 

1650  E.  REEVE  Introd.  Cr.  Tongue  24  Nounes  ending  in 
So,  9o,  pa,  or  pure  a,  do  make  the  Genitive  in  o?.  Ibid., 
Adjectives  in  .t,  having  w  not  pure  [e.  g.  evV <"<»«,  «"lr"'" 
Soil  1776  J.  RICHARDSON  Arab.  Gram.  v.  14  [Syllables]  are 
divided  into  pure  and  mixed;  the  pure  consisting  only  of 
one  consonant  and  one  vowel,,  .the  mixed  of  two  consonants 
joined  by  a  vowel.  1818  BLOMFIKLD  tr.  Maithix  s  Cr.  Cram. 
I  218  Verbs  pure,  whose  final  syllable  •«>  is  preceded  by  a 
diphthong.  1870  E.  ABBOTT  tr.Curtiut'Gr.  Cram.  i.  vi  57 
In  the  formation  of  the  ace.  sing,  of  Masc.  and  Jem.,  the 


PUBE. 

true  vowel-nature  of  the  stem  declares  itself,  iroAi.r,  VOAV.I>  ; 
and  the  voc.  sing.,  .cuntains  the  pure  vowel  stem. 

8.  Taken  by  itself,  with  nothing  added ;  .  .  . 
and  nothing  else ;  nothing  but . . .,  nothing  besides 
. . .,  no  more  than  . . . ;  mere,  simple. 

Often  in  phr.  pure  and  simple,  following  the  sb.  (cf.  a  cX 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  794  He  isci  bat  he  moste  attenende 
Vor  pur  mescise  vorfare.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus) 
1036  For  pure  pytte  £  loy  bai  gret.  £1400  MAUNDKV. 
(Koxb.)  xxxii.  144  Many..diez  for  pure  elde  withouten 
sekeness.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cviL  81  The  .ii.  sonnes  of 
Mordred  were  constrayned  of  pure  force  to  seche  strange 
holdes  for  theyr  refuge.  1593 SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vl,\\.\.  157  Alas 
Sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need.  1639  FULLER  Holy  Warn. 
xix,  Knowing  no  more  how  to  sway  a  sceptre  then  a  pure 
clown  to  manage  a  sword.  1714  A.  COLLINS  fir.  Ckr.  Relig. 
79  This  distinction  is  the  pure  invention  of  those  who  make 
the  objection.  1861  M.PATTISONA'W.  (1889)!.  38  Hisdelay  in 
setting  out  was  due  to  pure  procrastination  and  dilatoriness. 
'875  JOVVETT  Plato  (ed.  3)  I.  39  That  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  knowledge  pure  and  simple. 

b.  In  emphatic  or  intensive  sense:  Nothing 
short  of . .  .,  absolute,  sheer,  thorough,  utter,  per- 
fect, complete. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1917  He  was.. pur  mesel  bo  &  he 
bicom  in  is  baptizinge  hoi  of  al  is  wo.  <  1400  Destr.  Troy 
1817  Pelleus.  .sourdit into souregreme,  And  Priam  reprouyt 
as  a  pure  fole.  1478-3  Rollsof 'Parlt.  VI.  36/1  Contynuyng 
alwey  in  his  pure  malice  and  envy.  1611  CHAPMAN  JAn  - 
Day  v.  Plays  (1880)  303/1  His  master  hath  such  a  pure 
belief  in  his  wife,  that  he's  apt  to  believe  any  good  of  her. 
1794  GODWIN  (.'nl.  Williams  183,  I  believed  that  misery 
more  pure  than  that  which  I  now  endured  had  never  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  a  human  being.  1870  RISK  IN  Let.  in  A  thenseum 
30  Sept.  (1905)  428/3  Dickens  was  a  pure  modernist — a  leader 
of  the  steam-whistle  party  far  excellence.  1904  BUCHAN 
Watcher  by  Threshold  145  A  lot  of  pure  nonsense. 

f  o.  That  is  the  thing  itself,  not  something  else ; 
true,  real,  genuine ;  very.  06s. 

1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2308  He.  .sede  he  was  purost  eyr 
to  be  icrouned  to  kinge.  Ibid.  8609  In  a  toun  in  barcssire . . 
out  of  be  erbe  pur  blod  sprong  ywis.  13..  E.  E.  Al.il.  P. 
B.  704  Wei  ny?e  pure  paradys  mo)t  preue  no  better,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  A'tif.  s  T.  421  The  pure  fettres  of  his  shynes  grete 
Weren  of  his  bittre  salte  teeres  wete.  c  1400  Laud  Troy 
Bk.  6656  He  ..  persed  his  Armure,..That  it  come  to  his 
mesche  pure.  1534  MOHE  Comf.  agst.  Trio.  I.  Wks.  1162/2 
Til  the  pure  panges  of  death  pulled  their  heart  fro  their  play. 
III.  Free  from  corruption  or  defilement. 

4.  Free  from  admixture  of  anything  debasing  or 
deteriorating;  unadulterated,  uncorrupted,  uncon- 
taminated  ;  conforming  accurately  to  a  standard  of 
quality  or  style  ;  faultless,  correct. 

13..  K.  Alts.  84  Thus  he  asaied  the  re^iouns,  That  him 
cam  for  to  asaile ; — In  puyr  maner  of  bataile.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  II.  214  Mi  tadi.us  the  pure  bed  and  welle  And  Mirour 
and  ensample  of  goode.  1516  TINDALE  Jos.  L  37  Pure  devo- 
cion  and  undented.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  Ep.  to  King 
A  iij  b,  In  suche  places  of  your  real  me  as  the  pureste  englyshe 
is  spoken.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  \.  183  At  Geneua  many 
French  Gentlemen  and  Students  comming  thither  . .  did 
speake  pure  French.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  *  F.  I.  (1838)  V.  31 
The  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion 
of  idolatry.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng-.  ii.  I.  165  Thev  nad 
been  oppressed,  and  oppression  had  kept  them  a  pure  body. 
i88a  PEBODY  Eng.  Journalism  xvi.  124  His  taste,  if  severe, 
was  pure. 

5.  Free  from  moral  defilement  or  corruption ;  of 
unblemished   character   or   nature ;  unstained  or 
untainted  with  evil ;  guiltless,  innocent ;  guileless, 
sincere.     Rarely  const,  ^of  (obs.),  from  (arch.). 
Often  absol.,  the  pure  (x.  persons). 

01340  HAMpoLE/Wfcrxxiii.4  He.,  bat 's  pure  in  werkis 
and  clen  in  thoghtis.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xiv.  48  To  saue 
his  sowle  whicbe  God  hath  lent  to  hym  pure  and  clene  to 
thende  that  he  shold  rendre  it  such  agayn.  15*6  TINDALE 
Matt.  v.  8  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  herte.  Ibid.,  Acts  xx.  26, 
I  am  pure  from  the  bloud  of  all  men.  Ibid.,  Titus  i.  15 
Unto  the  pure  are  all  thynges  pure.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vin.  506  Nature  her  self,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 
1719  WATTS  Hymns  i.lxxxvi,  How  should  the  sons  of  Adam's 
race  Be  pure  before  their  God  ?  1790  PALEY  Hone  Paul. 
Concl.,  His  morality  is  everywhere  calm,  pure,  and  rational. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  171  A  friendship  as  warm 
and  pure  as  any  that  ancient  or  modern  history  records.  1851 
TENNYSON  ToQueenvu,  Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  265  He  protested., 
that  his  hands  were  pure  from  the  blood  of  the  persecuted 
Covenanters. 

fb.  Applied  mockingly  to  Puritans;  also  to 
Quakers.  Obs. 


some  pure  landresses,  out  of  the  citie.  1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY 
Apology  II.  45  My  mother,  from  being  one  of  the  pure 
one*,  h.id  changed  her  religion  to  that  of  a  methodist. 

6.  Sexually  undefiled  ;  chaste. 

CM30  LYDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Alle  clad  in 
white,  in  tokyn  of  clennes.  Lyke  pure  virgines.  1588  A. 
KING  tr.  Canisiut'  Catech.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  209 
That  blissit  Marie  remaines  still  puir  virgine.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  <-"/,  v.  iv.  83  And  yet  forsooth  she  is  a  Virgin  pure. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  l.  134.  1771  tr.  Horstius'  Parad.  Soul 
App.  21  Hail  you,  the  Sea's  bright  Star,  Who  God's  pure 
Mother  are.  1904  Hymns  A.  *  M.  No.  ss_A  maiden  pure 
and  undented  Is  by  the  Spirit  great  with  child. 

7.  Free    from    ceremonial    defilement;    fit    for 
sacred  service  or  use ;  '  clean '. 

i6tt  BIBLE  Ezra  vi.  20  The  Priestes  and  the  Leuites  were 
purified  together,  all  of  them  were  pure,  and  killed  the 
Passeouer.  1613  PfRCHAS  Pilgrimage  II.  xvi.  11614)  199 
His  [a  Jew's]  wife  hath  prepared  his  dinner,  pure  meats 
purely  dressed. 


1615 

IV.  8.  slang  or  colhq.  (?orig.  ironical).  A 
general  term  of  appreciation :  Fine,  excellent, 
capital,  jolly,  nice,  splendid.  Now  rare  or  Ol>s. 

1675  WYCHKKLEY  Country  Wife  m.  i,  I  wu  quiet  enough 
till  my  husband  told  me  what  pure  live*  the  London  ladies 
live  abroad  with  their  dancing,  meeting  and  junketing. 
169$  CONCRBVE  Love  for  L.  v.  ii,  O  1  have  pure  news,  1 
can  tell  you,  pure  news,  a  1780  VAMBRUGH  Jour*,  to  Lot* 
don  i.  it,  A  slice  of  it  [goose  pie]  before  supper  to-night 
would  have  been  pure.  1734  M«s.  DCLANY  in  Life  fr  Corr. 
(1861)  I.  508  Well,  is  it  not  pure  that  we  shall  meet  in  a 
fortnight  ?  1747  GARRICK  Mas  in  her  Terns  u,  The  door's 
double  locked,  and  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Biddy. 
That's  pure.  1X4  HENLEY  &  STEVENSON  Deacon  Brodii 
I.  iii.  Sc.  3  (1893)  35  O,  such  manners  are  pure,  pure,  pure ! 
b.  In  conjunction  with  another  adj. :  Pure  and 
.  .  .  =  nice  and  .  .  . ,  fine  and  .  .  . ;  excellently, 
satisfactorily;  thoroughly  (- C.  I:  cf.  3  above). 
Now  dial.  (See  AND  conj.  4.) 

1741  FIELDING  Jos.  Andrews  n.  xiv.  They  \sc.  hogs]  were 
all  pure  and  fat,  170  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Emmilitu  (1816) 
IV.  371  You  would  nave  been  pure  and  happy  to  drive  about 
in  a  one-horse  chaise.  1769  ROMAINE  Let.  27  Oct.  (1795) 

xxvii.   123,  1  saw  Lady  H ,  who  was  pure  and  well. 

1865  Let.  to  Editor,  In  answer  to  the  Question '  How  do  you 
dof '  in  Cornwall,  .they  say  '  Pure  and  well,  thank  you  . 
O.dial.  Quite  well,  in  good  health:  -PuBEi.V4b. 

1854  ff.  4-  (7.  i  st  Ser.  1 X.  537/1  The  word  pure  U  commonly 
used  in  Gloucestershire  to  express  being  in  good  health. .. 
1 1  hope,  Zur,  the  ladies  be  all  pure.'    1900  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
B.  sl>.  (or  absol.) 

1.  That  which  is  pure ;  purity,  poet. 

<ji6a<  LODGE  Mia.  Pieces  ii.  Wks.  1883  IV,  Her  eies 
shrowd  pitie,  pietie,  and  pure.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vin.  637 
Union  of  Pure  with  Pure.  1873  BROWNINO  Red  Colt. 
Nt.-cap  II.  735  How  heaven's  own  pure  may  seem  To 
blush.  1874  TENNYSON  Vivien  35  The  mask  of  pure  Worn 
by  this  court.  1898  G.  MKRKDITH  Oiits  Fr.  Hut, 6  Earth's 
warrior  Best  To  win  Heaven's  Pure. 

f2.  'Pured*  fur:  see  PURED  j,  PUBEE!.  06s. 

1511  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  215  For  lyning  of 
the  said  Tanne  weluus  goune  within  with  puyr. 

t«J.  A  kept  mistress.  Obs.  slang. 

1688  SHADWELL  Sfr.  Alsatia  u.  i,  Where's,  .the  Blowing, 
that  is  to  be  my  Natural,  my  Convenient,  my  Pure,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pure,  a  Mistress.  1715  in  New 
Cant.  Diet. 

4.  A  '  pure '  physician  or  surgeon :  see  the  adj., 
sense  3  d.  Med.  colloq. 

1817  Lancet  15  Dec  434/3  Do  the  Pures  profess  a  kind  of 
surgery  in  the  abstract  ?  1843  SIR  J.  PAGET  Let.  19  Dec.  in 
Mem.  vi.  (1901)  148  The  election  of  the  pures  in  London 
was  not  I  am  told  general.  [Note,  The  '  pures  '  were  the 
surgeons  in  consulting  practice.] 

t  5.  [Cf.  PUKE  v.  i  b.]  Tanning.  Dogs'  dung 
or  other  substance  used  as  an  alkaline  lye  for 
steeping  hides.  Also  in  comb,  as  pure-collector, 
-finder,  -finding.  (Also  spelt  pewcr,  puer.) 

J  _       »•  * r       t    T    i 11    _._  r»™" .]...._  :. 


engaged  in  collecting  dogs'-dung  from  the.. streets.    Ibid., 
There  are  about  30  lanyards  ..andthese  all  have  their  regular 
Pure  collectors.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Puer,  a 
tanner's  name  for  dogs'  dung.    Ibid.,  Pure,  fewer. 
C.  adv. 

1.  Absolutely,  entirely,  thoroughly,  quite. 

In  early  use  from  sense  3  b  of  the  adj. ;  in  i8th  C.  slang  or 
colloq.,  from  sense  8  b  ;  now  dial,  or  Obs. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1543  He  bicom  sone  >er  after  pur 
gidy  &  wod.  1340  HAMKJLE  fr.  Come.  3499  He  says  '  our 
Hie  dedys  er  pur  llle  wroght,  Bot  our  gud  dedis  pur  gud  er 
noght '.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  170  pe  pris  of  a  plouj-lond. . 
To  aparaile  pat  pyler  were  pure  lytel.  CM9I  CAXTON 
CAast.  Goddes  Chyld.  89  It  is  pure  easy,  -to  folow  god  and 
serue  hym  in  tyme  of  tranquylile.  is*o  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  37  This  yere  [1532]  departed  Reucline,  a  pure  aged 
man  [xtate  gravis\  1710  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella  33  Sept, 
Ballygall  will  be  a  pure  good  place  for  air.  1750  Lei. 
29  May  in  Mrs.  Delano's  Life  *  Corr.  (1861)  II.  548  Your 
amiable  and  worthy  sister  is  pure  well.  1810  Splendid 
Follies  I.  78  The  course  will  be  pure  swampy  in  some  part*. 

2.  Purely,  in  various   senses;   simply,  merely; 
rightly ;  chastely,  poet.  rare. 

°         .   •*  fm          .  __£»•*_«*.*»--. 


expose  my'seifc  (pure  for  his  loue)  Into  the  danger,  iocs 
—  Ham.  ill.  iv.  158  O  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it,  And 
Hue  the  purer  with  the  other  halfe. 

8.  Qualifying  an  adj.  of  colour  (chiefly  white)  : 
Purely,  with  no  admixture  of  any  other  colour. 

(Not  always  clearly  distinguishable  from  pure  adj. :  cf. 
a  pure  white  rose  :  a  rose  whose  colour  is  a  pure^white.)  ^  ^ 


SYLVESTER  Spectacles  xxxiv,  The  Lily  (first)  pure-whitest 
Flow'r  of  any.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chtm.  (ed.  3)  356 
Gold  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  yellow  colour. 

D.  Comb. :  a.  parasynthetic,  as  pure-blooded, 
-bosomed,  -coloured,  -eyed,  -mannered,  -minded, 
-sighted,  etc.  b.  adverbial  and  complemental,  as 
pure-bred,  -driven,  -living,  -washed. 

1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  157  Breeding 'pure-blooded 
rams  for  sale.  1868  Ret.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869) 
10  Specimens  of  *pure.Dred  domestic  fowls.  1634  MILTON 
Camus  313  O  welcom  *pure-ey'd  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
..And  thou  unblemish'l  form  of  Chastity.  1896  ABP. 
BENSON  in  Nat.  Church  Feb.  51/3  Pray  we  for  a  temperate, 
a  'pure-living  people.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  vi.  xxxiv. 
The  most  sublime,  religious,  "Pure-minded  poet.  1596 


SnmER  Hymn  Heavenly  Love  176  All  eartbes  (lorie   . 
(will]  Seemedurt  and  drone  in  thy  •pure-sighted  eye.     iloi 
BLoouriEto  Rural  T.  86  On  the  'pure-wath'd  tand. 
Pure.  v.     [a.  OF.  purer :— L.  purart  to  purify 
(with  religious  rites),  i.purus  PUBE.] 

1 1.  Irani.  To  make  pure ;   to  cleanse,  purify, 
refine  (lit.  andyijf.).     Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

c  1340  HAHFOLE  fnu  Tr.  16  Pat  saule  bat  e>  purede  in 
be  fyre  of  lufe  of  Godd.  13..  E.  E.  AIM.  P.  B.  1116  pou 
may.  .pure  be  with  penaunce  lyl  bou  a  perle  worbe.  c  1400 
MAUNDIV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  149  pe  whilk  pissemyro  kepel 
buily  and  pures  be  fold  and  diueuerei  be  fyne  gold  fra  be 
vnfyne.  c  1400  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  90  Ye  mutt  pure  youre 
selfe  fyrit  withoute  blame.  1581  T.  HOWFLL  Denises  (1879) 
317  As  fyre  by  heate  the  Golde  doth  fine  and  pure.  1608 
MIDDLSTON  fam.  Lotn  in.  iii,  If  you  be  unclean. .you 
may  pure  yourself.  1*35  HEYWOOD  Hieraich.  V.  943  The 
Light,  pur  d  and  refin'd. 

D.  Tanning.  To  cleanse  (hides)  by  steeping 
them  in  a  bate  or  alkaline  lye.  (Cf.  PURE  sl>.  5.) 

1883  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  u.  366/3  They  [calfskins] 
are  then  unhaired  and  fleshed  in  the  usual  manner,  pured 
with  a  bate  of  dog's  dung.  1907  Comb.  Mod.  Hist.  Pn- 
sptctut  100  Baling  or  purmg  ai  it  is  called,  U  a  proceu  l>y 
which  all  but  a  very  small  amount  of  the  natural  grease  a 
removed  from  the  skin. 

1 2.  (?)  intr.  To  become  pure.  rare. 

civs  SHOREHAM  Poems  L  6/  And  aldey  he  to  senne 
falle)>,  Her  ne  mo)e  naujt  pury  Of  serewnesscbe. 

Pure,  obs.  form  of  POM  v..  Peon. 
Pureanis,  i.e.  pure  ant's  :  see  PCIBANIS. 
Pure-blind(e,  obs.  forms  of  PUBBLIMD. 
t  Pured,///.  a.  (it.)  Ots,    Also  5  purid,  -yd. 

[f.  PUBE».  +  -ID1.] 

1.  Purified,  cleansed  ;  refined. 

13..  Caw.  4  Cr.  Knt.  633  Gawan  was  for  gode  knawen. 
&  as  golde  pured.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xx.  317  Bordured 
alle  aboute  with  pured  Gold,  c  1430  LYDC.  Miu.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc)  173  Wedyde  the  cokkelle  frome  the  puryd 
corne.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvii.  K  j  b,  Mercury . .  About 
the  ayre  castinge  his  pured  lyght.  1513  Bradihaw's  St. 
Werburte,  Balo.de  to  Auclour  (E.E.T.S.)  200  This  delicious 
werke  Thus  surely  sette  by  pured  science. 

2.  Of  fur  :  Trimmed  or  cut  down  so  as  to  show 
one  colour  only.     (Cf.  PURE  a.  i  a.) 

Pured gris  or  grey,  the  grey  fur  of  the  back  of  the  squirrel 
in  winter,  without  any  of  the  white  of  the  belly.  Pured 
calabre.  miniver,  the  white  belly  part  of  these  furs,  with 
the  dark  or  grey  sides  trimmed  off.  (Cf.  also  b,  and  PUREE.) 

Beside  pured  miniver  (mittutus  varius puratus,  menever 
puree),  the  14-161)1  c.  records  have  also  m.  v.  dimidio  pura, 
tus,  half-pured  miniver,  in  which  a  narrow  strip  of  the  grey 
colour  was  left  at  the  edges.  (John  HodgkinJ 

13..  Gam.  4  Cr.  Knt.  154  With  pelure  pured  a  pert  be 
pane  ful  clene.  Ibid.  1738  In  a  mery  manlyle.. furred  ful 
fyne  with  feller,  wel  pured.  [1363  Kolls  of  Parlt.  11.  379 
Et  q'ils  ne  usent.. Cloche,  Mantel,  ne  Gounc,  funirei  de 
menevoir  purez.)  c  14*1  Chron.  I' Hod.  cccxxxi,  pe  manly! 
Ji"  was  furuyd  w'  puryd  gray,  c  1450  Brut  431  Thanne 
was  don  on  the  Bisshop  an  abbile.  .of  fyne  Scarlet  fimid 
with  purid  werke.  1463-4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  505  Their 
wyfes,  may  use  and  were  the  forseid  Furres  of  Maltrones, 
Funes,  Letyce,  pured  Grey,  or  pured  Menyver.  ijoj  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  11.  231  Payil  to  Pyem  Maimryng. 
Maister  of  the  Querns  wardrob,  for  vj  lymir  of  pured 
calabar  to  the  samyn,  ilk  tymir  xxxiiijj.  1505  Ibid.  111.  43 
For  xvj  bakkis  of  pured  gray  I  ilk  pece  x  vj./. 
b.  ellipt.  as  so.  '  Pnred'  miniver :  cf.  next. 

£1435  Chron.  London  (1905)95  Ther  was  putte  vpon  the 
bisshop  a  cardynall  babyte  off  Skarlette  furred  with  puredd. 
c  1450  Ibid.  131  A  ffrerys  coope  of  ffyne  scarlet!  ffurred  with 
puryd.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  4460  In  the  kynges  tyme 
.  .that  aftyr  the  schal  regnen  in  pured  &  palle. 

II  Puree1,  purray.  Obs.  Also  4  pnrre.j,  5 
purry.  [a.  AV.  parti,  for  F.  pure",  pa.  pple.  of  F. 
purer  :  see  PUBE  v.]  =  POKED  i  b,  i.e.  pored  or 
pure  white  miniver,  the  belly  fur  of  the  grey  squirrel 
in  winter,  used  in  the  furring  of  garments. 

(In  the  London  Letter  Bks.  in  AF.  fomfureei  in  ijth  c 

1351  Lett.  'lit.  F.  Lond.  If.  208  Furree  de  Pellure  come  de 
meneueyr,  Gris,  Purree,  Destranlyng,  Popell'  DesquireU, 
Bys  des  Conyns  des  leures.  136}  Lett.  Bk.  G.  Lond. 
If.  162  b.  Item  q'  nul  del  mister  entremelle  venires  de 
calabre  en  furoura  de  puree  (in  Lett.  Bk.  H.  If.  39  infururis 
furalis]  ne  de  menever  ne  de  Bissh  [tr.  in  Riley  Mem. 
Loud.  (1868)  329  No  one  of  the  trade  shall  mingle  bellies  of 
CBhbrc  with  funs  of  puree,  or  of  minever,  or  of  butbei).  14*9 
Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I  (1814)  II.  18  f>at  na  man  sal  w«r  clalhif 
of  silk  na  furringis  of  mertrikis,  funjeis,  puray,  na  freot, 
na  nane  obir  riche  furring  bot  allanirly  knychtis  letcj. 


giddir  with  ane  nude  of  the  sammyn  clath,  and  furryt  i 

ii  Puree2  (pure).  Rarely  in  anglicired  form 
pvrry.  [F-  p»ree  (puree  de  fat's  pea-soup,  1314 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  of  uncertain  and  disputed  origin. 

Hatt-Dann.  take  furic  as  the  ppl.  sb.  from  UK 
purer,  in  sens*  'to  squeeze,  press  out  .      i 
identify  it  with  OF.  poree  (see  POMAV),  from  which  it  on. 
not  always  be  separated  in  sense :  cf.  med.L./»rM,/ir  t>  •'. 
as  well  as  fore»  (1231  in  Du  Cange),  in  sense    pea-soup  . 
See  Scheler,  Litlri,  BracheL]  __»  vi 

A  kind  of  broth  or  soup  made  of  vegetables, 
meat,  or  fish,  boiled  to  a  pulp  and  passed  through 
a  sieve.  Alsoyff. 

,8a4   BYRON  Juan  xv.  lx»,  Alas !    I  must  leave  unde- 

scribed  the  gibier.  The  salmi,  the  consommi,  the  furfe  [mw 

,8      —  Let.  to  Bodies  Wks.  (1846)  603/2  uate.  This 

stanzk  contains  the  furfe  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Ep.. 


PURELY. 


curus.    1887  G.  R.  SIMS  Mary.  Jane's 
cutlets  fried  in  cod  liver  oil  with  pury. 


-       ,, 

cutets    re      n  co  .      1896   A  Mutts 

Syst.  Med.  I.  392  Pounded  fish  may  be  cautiously  given, 
pounded  mutton  or  beef  in  puree.     1897  Ibid.  II.  5"  A 


po 

puree  of  potato. 


uree  o  poao.  . 

Purelfl,  Sc.  var.  POBAIL  Obs.,  poor  people. 
Purely  (piu»'jli),  adv.    [f.  PURE  a.  +  -LY  2.  ] 
In  a  pure  manner  or  degree  :  m  various  senses. 

1.  Without  (physical)  admixture,  esp.  of  anything 
that  stains  or  impairs  ;  cleanly,  clearly,  spotlessly. 

1500  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xx.  (Percy  Soc.)  97  The  fayre 
cartoncle,  so  ful  of  clerenes,  That  m  thee  :  truely  dyd  ,  moost 
purely  shyne.  e  1600  DRAYTON  Elegy  to  Lady  /.  S.  65  The 
Sunnes  raves.  .Bent  on  some  obiect,  which  is  purely  white. 
1814  Miss  M.lFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  120  The  purely 
grey  rouleau  .showed  its  mixture  of  black  and  white.  1864 
TENNYSON  Aylmers  Field  ^  The  soft  river-breeze  .  .on  him 
bieathed  Far  purelier  in  his  rushings  to  and  fro. 

fb.  So  as  to  make   pure  or  clean;  so  as  to 
cleanse.  Obs. 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  232  b,  Washe  dilygentlye 
and  purelie  the  bodie.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  i.  25,  1  will  .  .  purely 
purge  away  thy  drosse.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  27  It 
may  be  purely  separated  from  its  Husk  by  a  Mill.  1083 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xr  r  15  These  Ribs  must 
be  purely  Smooth-fil'd  and  Pollish'd. 

2.  Without  mixture  of  anything  different  (in  non- 
physical  or  general  sense)  ;   simply,  merely  ;  ex- 
clusively,   solely;   .  .  .  and   nothing   else:   often 
implying  '  entirely  '  (cf.  b,  and  ENTIRELY  3). 

^1350  Will.  Pulcrne  4219  We  alle..neuer-more  for  no 
man  mowe  be  deliuered  .  .  but  purli  bourn  jour  help,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  47  pat  bei  putte  not  glosis  vnto  be 
reule..but..sympliche  and  pureliche  to  seie  &  to  write  be 
•eule.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  n.  v.  45  Lete  no  byng  *"• 


been . .  set  there  in  the  air  purely  for  show.  1710  BERKELEY 
Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  S  122  Reasonings  and  controversies 
purely  verbal.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxi.  362  The  Govern- 
ment duty  they  have  to  perform  seems  to  be  purely  formal. 
1890  Academy  %  Nov.  415/2  There  were. .no  children  of 
origin  purely  Egyptian. 

tb.  Of  degree  or  extent:  Absolutely,  thoroughly, 
perfectly,  completely,  fully,  utterly,  entirely.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1512  pe  king  louede  is  wif  anon  so 
purfiche  &  so  vaste  pat  al  is  herte  onliche  on  hire  on  he 
caste.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  260  Ne  [may]  masse 
make  pees  amonges  cristene  peple,  Tyl  pruyde  be  purelich 
fordo,  £1400-50  Alexa'ideriSj  And  be  province  ofPersee 
'purely  distruye.  1585  J.  HILTON  Recant,  in  Fuller  Ch.  Hist, 
(1655)  x.  vi.  §  27  The  said  Errours.-I  utterly  abjure,  for- 
sake, and  purely  renounce,  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rem.  in. 
Serin.,  etc.  (1673)  44  A  Gentleman  . .  purely  ignorant,  yet 
greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned. 

t  c.  Really,  actually,  truly,  genuinely.  Obs. 
1197  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  3323  Icholle  make  pi  sulue.  .Abbe 
al  be  four/ne  of  be  erl  as  bou  were  purliche  he.    1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  226  He  ha)>  the  power  bat  seynt  peter  hadde, 
He  ha(>  pureliche  be  pot  with  fe  same  salue. 

d.  Law.  Without  conditions,  unconditionally. 

1427  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  327/1  Ye  open  declaration .. sub- 
scribed pureli  and  simply,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662) 
I.  183  This  his  gift  was  a  gift  indeed,  purely  bestowed  on 
the  colledge,  as  loded  with  no  detrimental!  Conditions.  1880 
MUIRHEAU  Gains  in.  §  113  If  I  have  stipulated  purely,  he 
may  stipulate  conditionally. 

3.  Without  mixture  of  anything  deteriorating  or 
debasing ;  without  blemish,  corruption,  baseness, 
or    uncleanness ;     faultlessly]    properly,    rightly, 
correctly  ;  guilelessly,  innocently,  chastely. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  158  To  behaue  you 
purely,  & . .  to  apply  yourselfe  to  labour  in  the  serujfce  of  god. 
1537  (title)  The  Byble,  whych  is  all  the  holy  Scripture:  In 
whych  are  contayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament 
truelye  and  purely  translated  into  Englishe  by  Thomas 
Matthewe.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  t  Cr.  iv.  v.  169  Faith  and 
troth,  Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias  drawing.  1674 
T.  FLATMAN  To  Mr.  Faithorn  6  One  line  speaks  purelier 
Thee,  than  my  best  strain.  1813  BYRON  Juan  xiv.  xcii,  Or 
Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 
b.  So  as  to  be  ceremonially  clean. 

1613  [see  PURE  a.  7). 

4.  slang  or  colloq.  Finely,  excellently,  capitally ; 
nicely,  satisfactorily,  very  well.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1695  CONGRKVE  Love  for  L.  II.  ii,  You  can  keep  your  coun- 
tenance purely,  you'd  make  an  admirable  player.  1711-13 
SWIFT  JrnL  to  Stella  i  Jan.,  Am  I  not  purely  handled 
between  a  couple  of  puppies?  1756  A.  MURPHY  Apprentice 
u.  ii,  That  will  do  purely,  a  1845  HOOD  Last  Man  xxi, 
To  see  me  so  purely  drest, 

b.   dial.    Quite  well,  in  good  health.     (Used 
predicatively  like  an  adj. ;  cf.  well,  ill,  poorly.') 
1809  MAR.  EDGEWORTHX4«»/«  xvi.  (Tales  1825  X.  321), 

1828  Cr, 

thank  yi  .. 

you  do  look  purely.     1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xxxiv,  '  I 
hope  the  dear  ladies  are  well,  sir  ?  '    '  The  ladies  are  purely.' 

Pureness'  (piu>jnes).  [f.  PURE  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  pure ;  purity. 

1.  Freedom  from  admixture ;  simplicity,  homo- 
geneity. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  322  pis  soft  metell  led,  nat 
of  so  gret  puernesse.  a  1618  RALEIGH  (].),  An  essence . .of 
absolute  pureness  and  simplicity.  1675  R.  VAUGHAN  Coin, 
age  14  A  proof  of  the  pureness  of  the  metal.  1695  LD. 
PRESTON  Boeth.  v.  240  His  knowledg..remaineth  in  the 
Pureness  &  Simplicity  of  its  Presence. 

2.  Freedom  from  defilement  or  blemish;  clean- 
ness ;  faultlessness,  correctness. 


1616 

1528  PAYNELL  Salerne's  Regim.  O  ij  b,  Many  fynnes  and 
skales  betoken  the  purenes  of  the  fyshes  substance,  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  144  In  all  this  good  proprietie 
of  wordes,  and  purenesse  of  phrases  which  be  in  Terence. 
a  1698  TEMPLE  Ess.  A.  f,  M.  Learn.  Wks.  1760 1.  157  Great 
Pureness  of  Air,  and  Equality  of  Climate. 

3.  Freedom  from  moral    blemish ;   innocence ; 
sincerity;  chastity. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  xiv.  xxxv.  (1495)  480  Mount 
Synay  hyghte  the  mount  of  purenesse  and  of  clennesse,  for 
none  myght  come  to  the  mount  but  those  that  were  clene  in 
bodi  and  in  soule.  1516  TINDALE  i  Cor.  i.  12  With  godly 
purenes.  1591  SPENSER  Dafhn.  xxx,  She  in  purenesse 
heauen  it  self  did  pas.  1624  QUARLES  Sinn's  Sunn.  xv.  7 
Virgin  pureness.  1708  H.  DODWELL  Nat.  Mart.  Hum. 
Souls  149  To  manage  all  Disputes.. with.. Pureness  from 
Humane  Passions.  1840  CLOUGH  Dipsychus  \.  ii.  41  And 
thou,  clear  heaven,  Look  pureness  back  into  me. 

4.  Ceremonial  cleanness. 

[Cf.  quot,  1398  in  3.)  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  I. 
ii.  78  Holy  purenes  from  all  communion  with  vncleane  Gen- 
tiles. 1643  MILTOS  Divorce  n.  vL  Wks.  1851  IV.  77  In- 
flicting  death.. for  the  mark  of  a  circumstantiall  purenes 
omitted. 

Purete,  -ty,  obs.  forms  of  PURITY. 

Purfle  (pS-af'l),  sb.  Forms:  4  porfyl,  -fll, 
purf(i)el,  4-5  purfll(e,  -fyle,  4-6  -fyl,  5-6  -fell, 
-full,  6  -ful,  -fyll,  -fele,  -phell,  6-  purfle. 
Also  (in  sense  a)  6  purflue  ;  (in  sense  3)  7  por- 
fll(e,  -phile,  7-8  pourfll.  See  also  PROFILE,  [a. 
Q^.porfil  (c  1215  in  Godef.),  later  pourfil  (1316, 
and  1611  in  Cotgr.  in  sense  2),  a  border  or  edge  ; 
=  Pr.  perfil,  Sp.  perfilo,  med.L.  per/ilum,  It.  pro- 
file, PROFILE  ;  prob.  verbal  sb.  from  profilare,  per- 
fildre,  etc.:  see  PURFLE  ».] 

1.  A  border ;  esp.  a  wrought  or  decorated  border ; 
the  embroidered  border  or  edge  of  a  garment. 

In  ordinary  use  app.  obs.  after  1610  i  revived  as  an 
archaism  in  igth  c.  (But  cf.  quot.  c  1758  in  PURFLE  v.  i.) 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  216  Of  precios  perle  in  porfyl 
pyste.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  102  Til..perneles  porfyl 
[v.rr.  purfil,  purfyl]  be  put  in  heore  whucche.  c  1430  Lvoc. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  57  A  lewde  wretche  to  were  a 
skarlet  gowne.  Withe  a  blac  lamb  furre  without  purfile  of 
sable,  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  416/2  Purfyle  of  a  clothe, 
limbus.  a  1450  Knt.  lie  la.  Tour  (1906)  30  This  astate  that 
ye  use  of  gret  purfiles  and  slitte  cotes.  1530  PALSGR.  259/2 
Purfyll  or  hemme  of  a  gowne,  bort.  a  1548  HALL  Citron., 
Hen.  VIII  2b,  The  Trapper  of  his  Horse,  Damaske  gold, 
with  a  depe  purfell  of  Armyns.  1609  HOLLAND  Atnnt. 
Marcell.  xiv.  vi,  10  Inner  garments,  .beset  with  long  jagges 
and  purfles.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  u.  Irel.  J48_They  cast 
ouer  these  their  mantells  or  shagge  Rugges..with  a  deep 
fringed  purfle.  1730  BAILEY,  Purfile,  a  Sort  of  antient 
Trimming  for  Womens  Gowns,  made  of  Tinsel,  Thread,  &c., 
called  also  Bobbin-Work.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  202 
Furnaced  pillars,  .upright  ranged  in  horrid  array,  With  purfle 
of  green  o  er  the  darksome  gray.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met. 
Leg.,  Lady  G.  Baillie  Concl.,  Betty's  skill  Leaves  her  in 
purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill,  No  whit  behind.  1894  Athenxum 
5  May  571/2  The  portrait  of  the  gracious  court  lady  in  her 
rulT  and  purfles. 

b.  =  PURFLING  I  c  (as  of  a  violin). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Purfle..  .Also  a  kind  of  Orna- 
mentation about  the  Edges  of  Musical  Instruments,  particu- 
larly of  Viols,  Violins,  &c.  1905  HAWEIS  Old  Violins  125 
He  runs  his  purfle  into  his  monogram  with  attendant 
flourishes. 

t  2.  Her.  A  bordering  line.  Obs. 

1561  LEIGH  Amwrie(.\y)T)  90 b,  This  pale  was  giuen  after 
it  had  a  chiefe  ;  because  they  were  both  of  one  colour,  there 
goeth  no  purfle  betweene.  1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  n.  27 
That  terme  U  so  frequented,  because  two  colors,  or  any 
mettal  or  colour,  be  gradately  inferred  one  inu>  the  other, 
that  no  partition  but  onely  the  Purflue  maie  be  seene 
betwene  them. 

•(•  3.  The  contour  or  outline  of  anything ;  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  outline;  =  PROFILE  sb.  i,  3.  Obs. 

In  this  sense  app.  a  new  adoption  from  Fr.,  and  there  from 
It.  Soon  superseded  by  profile. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  x.  II.  535  Hee  woon  the  prise 
and  praise  from  them  all  in  making  up  the  pourfils  and 
extenuities  of  his  lineaments.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  u. 
iii.  42  The  naked  and  bare  proportion  of  the  outward  linea- 
ments thereof,  or  the  outward  Tract,  Purfle,  or  shadow  of 
a  thing.  Ibid.,  The  Portraicting  out  of  any  thing  vmbrated, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  sleight  and  single  draught  or  Purfle, 
traced  out  with  a  Pensill.  1669  A.  BROWNE  Ars  Pict.  83 
Draw  the  lines  of  porphile  (i.  e.  the  outmost  stroak)  of  a  Face 
with  lake  and  white. 

t  b.  In  purfle,  as  seen  from  one  side  ;  =  in  profile 
(PROFILE  sb.  2).  Obs. 

1605  B.  JONSOM  Masque  Blackness,  The  backs  of  some 
were  seen ;  some  in  purfle,  or  side ;  others  in  face.  1686 
AGLIONBY  Painting  lllustr.  132  Cimabue  his  Picture  is  yet 
to  be  seen,,  .made  in  Porfil.  Hid.  268  All  the  left  Side  was 
seen  in  Porfile.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Pourfil,  (a  Term  in  Painting) 
as  A  Face  drawn  in  Pourfil,  i.  e.  side-way  ;  a  Side-face. 

Purfle  (p»Mfr),  v.  Forms :  4-5  purfile,  -fyle, 
5  -fill,  5-6  -fell,  -fyll,  5-7  -fel,  6  -fyl,  -fulle, 
-phle,  6-  purfle.  Also  7  (sense  5)  pourfll(l, 
pourfle.  [a.  OY.porfiler  (1371  in  Godef.),  later 
porphyler,  pour/Her  to  border,  adorn  the  border  of, 
adorn,  =  Pr.,  Sp.  perfilar.  It.  profilare,  med.L. 
perftlare  (Du  Cange),  f.  L.  pro  or  per  +  filum 
thread :  see  PROFILE  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  border ;  to  decorate  with  a  wrought 
or  ornamental  border ;  esp.  to  adorn  (a  robe)  with 
a  border  of  thread  work  or  embroidery ;  to  trim 
with  gold  or  silver  lace,  pearls,  fur,  etc.  arch. 

c  1315  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  19  Hir  wede,  Purfiled  with  pellour 
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doun  to  the  teon.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol,  193,  I  s«igh  his 
sleues  ypurfiled  at  the  hond  With  grys,  £1460  Wisdom 
Stage  Din,  in  Macro^  Plays  36  A  mayde,  in  a  wyght  clothe 
of  go!de..purfyled  with  menyver.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
i.  xxvii.  74  Kyng  Ryons  had  purfyled  a  mantel  with  kynges 
berdes.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxv.  240  Robes  of  cloth  of  gold, 
&  fourred  with  Ermynes,  &  purfylled  all  with  precyous 
stones.  1502  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  83 
Item  for  blake  crewle  to  purfulle  the  rosys  vv/.  01548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen,  VIII 214  The  knightes  of  the  bath  in  uiolet 
gounes  with  hoddes  purfeled  with  Miniuer  lyke  doctors. 
1611  COTGR.,  Ponrfiler  oTor,  to  purfle,  tinsell,  or  ouercast 
with  gold  thread,  etc.  a  1615  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize 
m.  ii,  Line  the  gown  through  with  plush  perfumed,  and 
purfle  All  the  sleeves  down  with  pearl !  c  1758  W.  THOMP- 
SON Hymn  to  May  ix,  A  silken  camus,  . .  Purfled  by 
Nature's  hand  !  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  332  Like 
a  garment  embroidered  in  chenille,  and  purfled  with  beads, 
and  spangles,  and  foil.  1840  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower  oj 
Lond.  (1864)  4  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  his  character  of 
lord  high  chancellor,  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet,  open  before, 
and  purfled  with  minever. 

fig.   1607  Lingua  iv.  ii.  in  HazL  Dodsley  IX.  417  This 
[  Tragedus\  gorgeous-broider'd  with  rich  sentences,  That 
[Cornelius]  fair  and  purfled  round  with  merriments. 
T  b.  To  work  (a  design)  in  embroidery.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xin.  xi.  I.  392  To  weave  and  purfle 
letters  in  their  cloths,  after  the  manner  of  embroiderie. 

c.  intr.  or  absol.  To  do  purfling;  'to  hem  a 
border ',  Cent.  Diet* 

t  2.  trans.  To  give  to  (leaves,  flowers,  etc.)  a 
border  or  edge  of  a  particular  kind  ;  to  ornament 
with  such  a  border:  in  pa.  pple.,  denoting  the 
outline,  contour,  or  distinctive  colouring  of  the  edge. 

1562  BULLEYN  Bulwark,  Bk.  Simples  49  b,  Leaues  .. 
putfled  aboute  with  iagges,  or  small  teeth  like  a  sawe.  1578 
LVTE  Dodoens  n.  Iii.  212  The  great  Tulpia,  or  rather  Tulipa 
..of  colour  very  diuers..and  purfled  about  the  edges  or 
brimmes  with  yellowe.  white,  or  red.  1640  PARKINSON 
Theat.  Sot.  iv.  v.  428  Flower . .  consisting  of  five  small  pure 
white  leaves,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes  a  little 
purfled  about  the  brims,  and  with  a  wash  of  purple. 

3.  In  technical  applications,     fa.  ffer.,e\c.  To 
border  or  edge  with  a  line  of  a  different  colour  or 
tincture.     (See  also  PUBFLED ///.  a.i  2.)  Obs. 

1634  PEACHAM  Genii.  Exerc.  I.  xxvi.  91  A  faire  blew 
deepned  with  lake,  and  purfled  with  liquid  gold. 

b.  Arch.,  etc.  To  ornament  (the  edge  or  ridge  of 
any  structure)  with,  crockets,  etc.  :  cf.  PURFLED  3. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  VL  108  All  the  edges  [of  the 
mitre)  were  purfled  with  a  border  of  exquisitely-wrought 
crockets  in  silver  gilt.  185*  Ibid.  III.  i.  390  To  this  chest 
[shrine]  the  goldsmith.. gave  an  architectural  form  :  it  had 
.  .its  tall  crest  purfled  with  knobs  of  sparkling  jewels  to  run 
along  the  ridge  of  its  steeply-pitched  roof. 

c.  To  adorn  (the  back  or  belly  of  a  violin  or 
other  instrument)  with  a  border  of  inlaid  work : 

See  PURFLEB,  PUBFLING  I  C. 

4.  In  vague  or  extended  sense  :  To  adorn,  orna- 
ment, beautify. 

c  1470  HENEYSON  Mor.  Fat.  vni.,  Preach.  Swallow  ix, 

11  ------  '••-•-'"-  ™--«- :•>-  >-:-  -.oldin  bemis  gent  Hes 

"  '.Courtier 
ith  pearle 

and 'stone  like  a  counterfeit  worke.  '1615  CROOKE  Body  of 
Man  94  The  close  Meshes  whereof,  are  purfled  with  curled 
veines.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  i.  2  Who  shall  take  thee, 
the  new,  the  dainty  volume,  Purfled  glossily,  fresh  with 
ashy  pumice  \arida  tnodo  pumice  expolitHiii\  ? 

f6.  trans.  To  draw  in  profile,  to  outline;  to 
draw.  Also  absol.  or  intr.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  x.  (1634)  H.  539  Apelles.  .had 
no  sooner  pourfiled  a  little  about  the  visage,  but  the  king 
presently  tooke  knowledge  there  by  of  the  partie  that  had 
played  this  pranke  by  him.  Itid.  xii.  551  [She]  used  ordin- 
arily to  marke  upon  the  wall  the  shaddow  of  her  lovers  face 
by  candle  light  and  to  pourfill  the  same  afterwards  deeper, 
that  so  shee  might  enjoy  his  visage  yet  in  his  absence. 

Purfled  (pS'rf'ld),  ///.  a.1    [f.  prec.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Bordered;  esp.  having  a  decorative  or  orna- 
mental border;  bordered  with  embroidery,  gold 
lace,  fur,  etc. ;  fringed  ;  in  vaguer  use,  embroidered, 
decorated.  Alsojf^. 

1:1470  Coinfl.  Christ  284  in  Pol.  Rel.  ft  L.  Poems  (1866) 
178  What  shalle  than  prophyte  bi  gowne  purfylled?  1520 
Treat.  Galannt  141  So  many  purfled  garmentes  furred  with 
non  sequitur  With  so  many  penyles  purses  hath  no  man 
sawe.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay  vn.  L  250  All  of  the  Patntij, 
sitting  like  Consuls,  with  their  purfled  and  pourpled  long 
robes  in  yvorie  chaires  of  estate.  1634  MILTON  Camus  995 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew  Then  her  purfl  d  scarf  can 
shew,  a  1717  PARNELL  Misc.  (1807)  30  The  purfled  border 
deck'd  the  floor  with  gold.  1870  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Jenny 
117  But  must  your  roses  die,  and  those  Their  purfled  buds 
that  should  unclose? 
b.  trans/.  Of  a  person  :  Decorated  with  purfling. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  9  penne  was  I  war  of  a  wommon 
wonderliche  clobed,  Purfylet  with  pelure  be  ricchest  vppon 
eorf>e.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  30  Thus  she  shall  be 
beter  purfiled  and  furred  thanne  other  ladies  and  gentill 
women.  1001  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Oct.  2/1  The  Austrian 
knights  with  mace  and  battle-axe,  the  plumed  and  purfled 
Landvogts  from  Bern. 

f  c.  transf.  Applied  as  a  border.   Obs. 

1652  COLLIER  in  Benlowes'  Theoph.  Pref.  Verses,  But 
brighter  Theophil  behold,  Whose  Vest  is  wrought  with 
purfled  Gold. 

1 2.  Her.  Said  of  a  charge  having  a  bordering 
line,  or  a  border  or  edging  of  another  tincture  :  see 
also  quot.  1868,  and  cf.  PURFLEWE.  Obs. 

1562  LKIGH  Armorie  (1597)  91  The  Fesse  was  first,  &  then 
the  Cantone  was  giuen  in  rewarde.  Being  of  one  colour, 
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they  are  not  purflcd.  Ibid.  180  b,  iii  Cheuerncs,  Humetles, 
counterchan^ed,  Purfled  Argent.  Ye  cannot  hay  bordured, 
because  not  hinge  may  be  bordured,  that  is  Humette  wlin  y* 
Kscocheon.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  (1882)  120  Pitrfled:  when 
applied  to  a  Mantle,  implies  that  it  is  lined  or  guarded  with 
fur ;  and  when  to  Armour,  that  the  studs  and  rims  are  of 
another  metal. 

3.  Arch.,  etc.     (See  quots.) 

i8»3  P.  NICHOLSON  Prttct.  Build.  Gloss.  591  Purfled> 
ornamented  in  a  manner  resembling  drapery,  embroidery, 
or  lace-work.  1842  72  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Purflcd. 
1843  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch,  Jrnl.  VI.  lab,  The  tall  and 
narrow  south  transept,  with  its  . .  Hying  and  attached 
buttresses,  perforated  parapets,  and  purfled  pinnacles. 

f4.  vaguely.  Variegated.   06s. 

1601  CAREW  Comiuall  nob,  So  thou  dost  line  the  earth 
With  purfeld  streames  of  blew  and  white. 

Pu-rfled,///.  a.*  St.  rare.  *  Short-winded,  csp. 
in  consequence  of  being  too  lusty*  (Jamieson 
1808-24)  !  plethoric. 

1816  ).  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  18$$  I.  15  The  lan- 
guage is  out  of  condition— fat  and  fozy,  ttuckwmded,  purfled 
and  plethoric. 

Furfler  (pzJufb.!).  [f.  PURPLE  v.  +  -KRI.]  One 
who  parties ;  spec,  one  who  inlays  the  ornamenta- 
tion in  violins. 

188*  GROVE  Diet.  Mns.  1 1 1. 53  The  prince  of  purflers  was 
Stradivarius, 

tPu-rflewe,  "•  Her.  Obs.     Also6-ffleu,  7-8 

-flew.  [Obscurely  f.  PIIRFLE  v.  or  sb. ;  app.  orig. 
pur/lewe".]  Having  a  bordure  of  a  fur. 

1561  LEIGH  /.>/«<?>•«  190  b,  The  first  is  plaine,.. commonly 
caned  embordured..  .The  vu  is  termed  purffleu,  which  is, 
when  that  the  bordure  is  occupied  with  anye  of  the  nine 
furres  afore  rehersed.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \.  v.  (1611) 
19  A  bordure  purflewe,  Verrey.  Note  heere  that  thisterme 
pur  He  we  is  common  to  all  the  furres  before  handled  so  often 
as  they  are  vsed  in  bordures.  1715  Bradley1!  Fam.  Diet. 
s.v.  Bordure,  If  the  Bordure  consists  of  Ki  ruins,  Vairy  or 
any  of  the  Furs,  the  Term  is,  Purflew  of  Ermins. 

So  f  Fn'Tflewed  ///.  a.  Obs. 

1868  CUSSANS  Her.  (1882)  68  Armorists  formerly  used 
several  distinctive  terms  in  blazoning  a  charged  Bordure,  to 
signify  the  nature  of  such  a  charge:  as  Knaluron,  if  charged 
with  Birds;., and  Pttrflewedy  if  composed  of  a  Fur.  This 
method  is  now  obsolete. 

Fu-rfling,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  PURPLE  v.  +  -INO*.] 

1.  Bordering,  esp.  the  ornamenting  of  the  edge 
or  border  of  anything;  also  eoncr,  ornamental 
bordering  work,  trimming,  furring,  fringing,  etc. 

1388  Calverley  Charters  (1904)  204  Pur  j  furrure  de  gray 
pur  mesme  la  goune  oue  la  perfulyng  du  mesme  et  la  lynure 
du  chaperon.  1483  W'ardr.  Ace,  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1807)  I. 
45  To  the  furring  of  every  harneys  and  put-tiling  of  every 
sadell,  ?  <i  1500  Assembly  of  Ladies  527  The  coller  and 
the  vent,  Lyk  as  ermyne  is  mad  in  purfeling.  1611  COTGR., 
J't>ur/i/tur-t,  purfling ;  a  purfling  lace  or  work ;  baudkin- 
worke;  tinselling.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  Hi.  xii.  236 
Especially  where  slashings  and  pur  filing,  .are  out  of  sym- 
metry. 1904  \\'cxtnt.  Gas.  14  May  i  ;/-•  Where  is  the  hood 
and  the  volupere,  Wimple  and  coif  with  their  purfilings? 

b.  Arch.  The  ornamentation  of  an  edge  or 
ridge  :  see  PURFLE  v.  3  b. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  106  A  purfling  of  crockets 
in  silver. 

o.  The  inlaid  bordering  or  marginal  decoration 
with  which  the  backs  and  bellies  of  violins  and 
the  like  are  often  finished. 

1848  J.  BISHOP  tr.  Otto's  Violin  i.  nott,  Some  authors 
mention  only  two  strips  for  the  purfling,  in  which  case  the 
number  of  pieces  would  be  reduced  to  12.  1884  HAWEIS 
Musical  Lijk  I.  228  The  purfling,  more  or  less  deeply  em- 
bedded, emphasizes  the  outline  of  the  violin.  It  is  composed 
of  three  thin  strips  of  wood,  ebony,  sometimes  whalebone, 
the  centre  of  two  white  strips.  189*  W.  H.  QUMMINCS]  in 


noticed  how  well  he  used  the  purfling  chisel. 

t  d.  vaguely.  ?  Decking,  adornment.  06s. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  150  Pritty-fac'd  diuell 
..that  infects  the  heart,  With  painting,  purfling  and  a  face 
of  Art.  1630  —  Eng.  Gentkm.  (1641)  60  To  spend  the 
whoK:  Morne  till  the  Mid-day  in  tricking,  trimming,  paint* 
ing  and  purfling. 

t2.  Her.  A  border  or  contour  line.  Obs. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  HI.  xi.  120  They  be  not  incprpo- 
rated  one  with  another,  but  are  diuidedly  seuered  by  inter- 
posing the  pur  flings.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  148/2 
Purfling,  Hatching  with  aPencill,  as  Herald  Painters  finish 
up  their  Work. 

f3.  Drawing  in  outline,  outlining.    Cf.  PROFILE. 

i6o«  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  525  As  for  the  Greeke  writers,., 
they  all  doe  jointly  agree  in  this,  That  the  first  pourtrait  was 
nothing  els  but  the  bare  pourtUng  and  drawing  onely  the 
shaddow  of  a  person. 

Purflue,  obs.  var.  PDRFLE  sb.  (sense  2). 

Pu*rfly,  a.  ?St.  rare.   =  PURFLED///.  fl.2 

1831  CARLVLE  Misc.  Ess.>  Johnson  (1872)  IV.  94  The 
purfly,  sandblind  lubber  and  blubber,  with  his  open  mouth, 
and  face  of  bruised  honeycomb ;  yet  already  dominant, 
imperial,  irresistible  !  183*  —  Note  Bk,  18  Jan.,  in  Froude 
L*f<e  (1882)  II.  231  A  very  large,  purfty,  flabby  man. 

t  PuTgable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. purgabilis ', 
i. purgare  to  PURGE:  see  -BLE.  Cf.  PURGEABLE.] 
Capable  of  being,  or  that  has  to  be,  purged. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  T  Cor.  iii.  13  note.  Whosoever  hath 
any  impute  matter  of  Venial  sins  or  such  other  dettes  to 
Gods  iustice  paiable  &  purgable,  must  into  that  fire. 

t  Fu  rgament.  Obs.     [ad.  L.  purgament-um, 
f.  purgare  to  cleanse,  PURGE  :  see  -MENT.] 
VOL.  VII. 
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1.  That  which  is  removed  or  rejected  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cleansing;    spec,   that  which  ii  excreted 
from  an  animal  ;  excrement  ;  filth,  oCnMliogf. 

'597  ]•  KING  O*  7»«<w(i6i8)  195  In  lh«..bowelU  of  the 
fish,.,  where  what  Muniment  hec  [Jonah]  had  amiddest 
those  purgamentK  and  superfluities,  the  Lord  knowclh. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  1.  tarn.  II.  ix.  I  5  For  the  humors,  they 
are  commonly  passed  oucr  in  Anatomies,  as  purgaments, 
whereas  [etc.!  1609  J.  RAWLINSON  Fishermen  38  'The  very 
paring,  and  filth,  and  purgament,  and  off-scouring  of  all 
things.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  I.  998  And  then  Atrides  th' 
army  purify  d,  And  threw  into  the  sea  the  purgament. 
b.  trans/.  An  outgrowth;  -  EXCREMENT-  i. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  ii.  48  These  calumnies.  .that 
hairs  are  a  Purgament  of  the  body  altogether  unprofitable. 

2.  -  PURGATION  i  b.  rare. 

1650  BULWER  Anthrotvnitt.  xii.  131  The  Beard..  serves 
not  for  ornament  .  .  nor  for  a  covering,  nor  for  purgament. 

3.  That  which  purges;  a  purge,  purgative.  rare~". 
1828  WEBSTER,  Purgament^  a  cathartic.    Bacon. 
[Prob.  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  quot.  1605  in  i.] 
tPu'rgate,  v.   Obs.  rare-1,      [f.  L.  purgat-, 

ppl.  stem  of  purgare  :  see  PUBGE  P.I  and  -ATE  s  5.] 
trans.  To  purge,  purify. 

179$  W.  TAYLOR  m  Monthly  Rev.  XVIII.  m  It  is  by 
means  of  fear  and  pity  that  the  passions  are  to  be  purgated. 

Purgation  (paigji-jan).  Also  6  pour-;  4-6 
-aoion.  [a.  OF.  purgation  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  purgation-em,  n.  of  action  from 
purgare  to  PURGE.]  The  action  of  purging. 

1.  The  clearing  away  of  impurities  ;  the  cleansing 
of  anything  from  impure  or   extraneous  matter  ; 
purification. 

i4ii-ao  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  it.  740  Jfclt  it  [sc.  the  river 
Xanthus]  made  a  fill  purgacioun  Of  al  ordure  &  fylbes  in 
be  toun.  1564  Brief  Exaitt.  **"*"  ivb,  You  woulde  make 
a  purgation  of  these  thynges.  i6xa  WOODALL  Surg.  Matt 
Wlcs.  (1653)  373  Purgation  like  to  separation,  is  the  clarifi- 
cation of  impure  liquor,  having  a  thick  sedement  and  spume 
by  decoction.  1756  Monitor  No.  74  II.  315  Such  a  total 
purgation  of  Augeas's  stable.  .  might  possibly  excite  too  great 
a  noise.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  337  A  century  will 
pass  before  Lyons  will  recover  itself  from  this  Jacobin  pur* 
gation. 

b.  spec.  The  discharge  of  waste  matter  from  the 
body;  excretion  or  evacuation  ;  now  only  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels,  esp.  by  means  of  a  cathartic  ;  the 
administration  of  cathartics  ;  purging. 

c  '375  Sc-  Leg.  Saints  vL  (Thomas)  482  Alsa  It  is  lyk  to 
poycion  men  takis  fore  purgacione.  c  1386  CHAUCER  lt-'t/f's 
Prol.  120  Maade  for  purgacioun  Of  vryne.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  11.  xx.  no  Other  waters.,  the  whiche..make 
erete  purgations  to  somme  peple.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  YItl  194  b,  For  very  feblenes  of  nature  caused  by 
purgations  and  vomites.  1607  TOPSELL  Fourf.  Beasts 
426  Purgations  is  denned  by  the  Physitians,  to  be  the  cmpi  i- 
yng  or  voiding  of  superfluous  humors,  annoying  the  body 
with  their  evill  quality.  1809  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mtd.  VIII. 
474  Promoting  purgation  and  diuresis. 

t  o.  Menstruation  ;//.  catamenia.  In  qnot.  1555 
applied  to  the  lochia.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  308  When  they  are  delyuered  of  theyr 
children,  they  go  to  the  ryuer  and  washe  them.  Which 
doone,  theyr  bludde  and  purgation  ceaseth  immediatly. 
1577  B.  UOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  ioob,  The 
route,  .is  good  against.  .strangurie,  and  restraint  of  womens 
Purgations.  1645-5*  BOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist.  (1860)  141 
Among  the  women  there  are  severall  found,  who  do  retain 
not  only  their  customary  purgations,  but  even  their  fruit- 
fulness,  above  the  age  of  fifty  yeares.  1737  WHISTON  Jfuse. 
thus  i.  xix.  30  Rachel  ..  said  that  her  natural  purgation 
hindred  her  rising  up. 

2.  Ceremonial  or  ritual  cleansing  from  defilement 
or  uncleanness  ;  —  PURIFICATION  3. 

1381  WVCLIF  Luke  ii.  23  Aftir  that  the  dayes  of  purga- 
cioun  of  Marie  weren  fulfild,  vp  Moyses  la  we.  14..  Hymn 
to  Virgin  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  137  The  dayes  passed  of 
thi  purgacion  To  fullfyll  the  precept  of  the  law.  a  1711 
KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  63  The  All-wise 
God  .  .  Ordain'd  Purgation  Ritual,  to  show  That  nothing 
Clean  cou'd  from  Uncleanness  flow.  17*9  BLACKSTON* 
Comm.  IV.  xiv.  187  Even  the  slaughter  of  enemies  required 
a  solemn  purgation  among  the  Jews. 

3.  Moral  or  spiritual  cleansing;  purification  by 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  sin,  guilt,  or  any 
evil  ;  freeing  from  moral  defilement  or  corruption, 
from  the  taint  of  heresy,  etc.  ;  spec,  in  R.  C.  Ch., 
the  purification  of  the  soul  in  PURGATORY. 

i38»  WYCLIF  //«*.  i.  3  The  which  ..  makyn^e  purgacioun 
ofsynnes,  sittith  on  the  ri;thalfyp  mageste  in  hij  thingis. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitationt  III.  xxxii.  101  A  praier  for  purga- 


c 1450  t.  . 

cion  of  herte  and  hevenly  wisdom.  148*  Monk  of  Eveskain 
(Arb.)  64  A  regyon  where  the  soulys  the  whiche  hadd  done 
her  purgacyon  in  purgatorye  io>  fully  restyd.  1504  ATKVK- 
SON  tr.  De  Imitationt  i.  xxiv.  174  The  pourgacion  therof 
[from  sin]  with  the  fyre  of  Pourgatory.  1598  liABcKi.t  v 
ftlic.  Man  vi.  (1603)  599  Hierocles  saith  that  religion  is  the 
studie  of  wisdome,  consisting  in  the  purgation  and  perfec- 
tion of  life.  1681  NOKRIS  Hienclei  89  The  former  is  effected 
by  the  purgation  of  Opinion,  a  1703  BUBKITT  On  N.  7"., 
Luke  xi.  40  The  inward  purgation  of  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences from  sin  and  uncleanness.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  4- 
Js.  (1846)  I.  vii.  335  The  purgation  of  the  land  from  heresy. 

4.  The  action  of  clearing  oneself  from  the  accusa- 
tion or  suspicion  of  crime  or  gnilt.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Canonical  purgation  (U.  as  prescribed  by  the  canon  law), 
the  affirmation  on  oath  of  his  innocence  by  the  accused  in 
a  spiritual  court,  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  several  of  his 
peers.  Vulgar  purgation,  a  test  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  or 
water,  or  by  wager  of  battle. 

[CI3»S  Mirac.St.  Willelmi  in  Hist.  Ck.  York  (Rolls)  II. 
543  Adjudicata  fuit  et  purgatio  ferri  candentis,  secundum 


PTTRGATORIAN. 

I    conwetudinem  regni.)    ?  1:1400  Plourhman's  Tale  341  If 

.  a  mail  be  faUly  famed,  And  wolde  make  purgacioun.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vi.ccx.  (1516)  130 b/>  She  (Queen  F.mma]  wax 
blyndefelde  and  lad  vnto  the  place  bytwenc  .ii.  men,  whrrr  >• 
Iron  laye  glowynge  hole, and  passed  the  .i*.  sharys  vnhurte. 

1  Than  at  laste  the  sayd  good  Lordc,  whan  shall  I  come  to 
the  place  of  my  purgacion  ?  1 545  Kef.  Prhy  Council  Scot. 
1. 9  [To]  mak  his  purgalioun  of  the  suspicioun  that  I  ha  have 
aganis  him.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  I.,  v.  iv.  45  If  any  man 
doubt  that,  let  him  put  mee  to  my  purgation.  1611  — 
Winl.  T.  ill.  ii.  7  We. .  Proceed  in  luslice,  which  shall  haue 

1    due  course,  Euen  to  the  Guilt,  or  the  Purgation.      1637 

i    COWELL  Inttrpr.  S.Y.,  Purgation    i<  either  Canonical!   or 

!  vulgar.  1657  LD.  STRICKLAND  in  Burton's  Dion  (1838)  II. 
149  [He]  said  indeed  it  was  more  than  the  Inquisition, 

;  which  puts  a  man  upon  his  own  purgation.  1768  BLACK«TONE 
Comm.  111.  xxii.  343.  1788  PRIESTLEY  I.tct.  Hist.  v. 
xlviii.  361  The  oath  of  purgation  was  substituted  in  the 
place  of  battle.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  App.  H 
605  If  she  [Queen  Emma]  will  make  a  double  purgation,  if 
she  will  walk  over  four  burning  shares  for  herself,  and  five 
for  the  Bishop,  her  innocence  snail  be  allowed. 

1 6.  An  agent  or  means  of  purging  or  cleansing, 
a.  An  aperient  medicine  ;  a  purgative.  Obs. 

14. .  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  195  The  body  most  purget  ben. .  wyth 
summe  gode  purgacion  That  is  of  hot  complexion.  1517 
ANDREW  Bruntwyke's  Distyll.  Waters  D  j,  After  that  they 
shall  take  a  stronge  purgacyon.  1541  J.  HEYWOOD  Prof. 
(1867)  33  Ye  would .  .geue  me  a  purgacion.  But  1  am  laxatiue 
inough.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  403  She  Recovered  by 
Emetiquesand  Purgations. 

tb.  That  which  cleanses  from  sin  or  defile- 
ment, or  from  anything  evil  or  noxious.  Obs. 

a  1533  FRITH  Answ.  to  Gardiner  Wks.  (1573)  55  But  our 
perfite  purgation  is  the  pure  bloud  of  Christ.  1581  Mi  i  • 

!    CASTER  Positions  xliii.  375  To  giue  schooles  a  purgation  to 

:    voide  them  of  some  great  inconueniences. 

6.  altrib.,  z&  purgation-house :  see  qnot. 

164*  DAVENANT  Unfort.  Lovers  i.  L  (1643)  4  The  Lady 

|    .  .was  Arrested  . .  by  the  Officers  Of  the  Purgation  house, 

{  and  thither  sent  To  suffer  for  uncha*tity.  Ibid.  6  The  new 
purgation  house,  where  witnesses  Have  severally  depos'd 

.    she  was  unchaste. 

Purgative   (po'Jgativ),   a.   and   sb.     [a.   F. 

•  purgatif,  -ive  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L. 
purg&tiv-us  purgative,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  purgare 
to  cleanse,  PURGE  :  see  -IVE,  -ATIVE.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  purging. 

1.  Med.   Causing    evacuation    of   the    bowels; 
cathartic,  aperient. 

<ri40o  Ir.  Secreta  Secret.,  Cm.  Lordsh.  96  Slryngthe 
digestyf,  and  purgatyf.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Catharctica^ 
purgatiue  medicines.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii-  55  What 
Rubarb,  Cyme,  or  what  Purgatiue  drugge  Would  scowre 
these  English  hence.  1631  JORDAN  Nat.  Bathes  vii.  (1669) 
48  The  purgative  faculty  of  Medicines.  1731  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  948  The  Juice  of  an  unripe 
Cucumber  is  purgative.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med. 
xxx.  416  A  purgative  pill  was  administered. 

2.  Cleansing  or  freeing  from  defilement,  evil, 
sin,  or  guilt ;  t  of  or  pertaining  to  purgatory  ( 1 605). 

1605  BELL  Motives  Romish  Faith  103  The  great  per- 
plexilie  of  papistes,  concerning  this  their  purgatiue  imagi- 
nation. 1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  354  Among  the  ver- 
tues  some  are  purgative,  and  some  are  perfective.  1856 
R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  IX.  ii.  138  A  certain  time- 
honoured  division  of  the  mystical  process  into  Purgative, 
Illuminative,  and  Unitive.  1896  C.  K.  PAUL  tr.  Huysmans 
En  Route  11.  v.  340  This  idea  of  a  purgative  life  after  death 
is  so  natural . .  that  all  religions  assume  it. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine  which 
provokes  evacuation. 

1616  BACON  Syh'a  f  491  Setting  stronger  poysons,  or  pur. 

tatives,  by  them.  1789  W.  Due  ins  Dem.  Med.  (1790)  401 
mall  quantities  of  salt  and  water,  or  some  other  mild  pur- 
gative. 1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  433  We 
prefer  cold  drawn  castor -oil  as  a  purgative. 

2.  Any  cleansing  or  purifying  agent  or  means. 

1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Enf.  L  330  Civil  Wars,  the  com- 
mon Purgative  Which  always  use  to  make  the  Nation  thrive. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  507  r  i  Plato  has  called  Mathe- 
matical Demonstrations  the  Catharticks,  or  Purgatives  of 
theSouL 

Hence  Pniff»tivel7  adv.,  PUT  j»tivene««. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Purgatively.  17*7  BAILEY  voL  1 1,  Pur- 
raliveness,  purging,  purifying,  or  cleansing  Quality. 

tPnrga'tor.  Obs.rare~l.  [a.  late  L.  purgd- 
tor  a  cleanser,  agent-n.  from  L.  purgare  to  PCRGI. 
Cf.  F.  purgateur  (i6th  c.).]  A  purifier. 

1711  HICKES  Twf  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  197  He 
..is  our  great  purgator  in  the  primary  and  most  principal 
sense  of  the  word. 

Purgatorial  (pwgSt5«-rial),a.  [f.  UteL./«r- 


sb.)  +  -AJ~]  Of  a  spiritually  cleansing  or  purifying 
quality ;  also,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
purgatory. 

c  USD  Minur  Saluadoun  3036  So  differences  fire  werldly 
fro  Hiilk  purgatoriale.  i«3»  LITHCOW  Trar.  x.  500  Now 
leauing  Prodigalls  to  their  Purgatorial!  Postings.  1874 
H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  iv.  v.  358  If  any  class  needed 
pungent,  purgatorial  test,  the  publicans  required  It.  1880 
E.  H.  PLUMITRE  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biof.  II.  I9V'  HB •  lAugus- 
tine's]  own  view  of  a  purgatorial  punishment  for  the  baptm 

Purgatorian  (pi»Jgato»Ti4n),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  medJU  purgatin-um  PCROATORT  sb.  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  pur- 
gatory; purgatorial. 

a  16x4  CRAXANTHORf  Vifil.  Dorm.  (1631)  314  Their  Pur- 
gatorian  fire,  their  five  new-found  proper  Sacraments,  con- 
dignity  of  workes.  yea  Supererogation,  and  an  araue  of  like 
heresies.  1687  Advise  to  Testholders  u.  in  Third  Coll. 
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PURGATOBIOUS. 


purgatorian,  out  not  CIOHUBI 
by  the  Greeks  at  Florence. 

B.  sb.  A  believer  in  purgatory. 


lo  not  all  at  once  amvc  a*  n.v  «. — -t  perfe< 
J?  ROGERS  Antifafopr.  272  Important  to  be  upheld  by  tne 
rigid  purgatorian. 

b.  A  soul  in  purgatory. 

1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  EMenne's  World  of  Wonders  304  The 
soules  of  those  poore  Purgatorians . .  returned  backe. 
tPnrgatO'riOUS.a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.asprec.-r 
-ous  ]     Belonging  to  or  connected  with  purgatory. 
1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  372  To  som  such  pur. 
gatonous  and  superstitious  Uses. 

Purgatory  (p»ugatari),  sb.  Forms:  o.  3-7 
purgatorie,  4-5  -'or1,  5~6  -torye,  4-  purgatory ; 
(also  4  purcatorie,  4-6  -ory,  6  pourgatory).  0. 
4  purgatore,  4-6  -toire,  5  -tor.  [ad.  med.L./«r- 
gatori-um  (in  St.  Bernard  c  1 130,  in  sense '  a  means 
of  cleansing'),  absol.  use  of  neuter  of  purgatori-us 
adj.  cleansing,  purifying,  f.  purgare  to  cleanse, 
FORGE.  Perh.  immed.  a.  AF.  purgatorie  (Godef. 
Compl.)  =  OF.purgatoirc,  whence  the  ft  forms.] 
1.  A  condition  or  place  of  spiritual  purging  and 
purification  ;  spec,  in  Roman  Catholic  belief,  a 
state  '  in  which  souls  who  depart  this  life  in  the 
grace  of  God  suffer  for  a  time,  because  they  still 
need  to  be  cleansed  from  venial  sins,  or  have  still 
to  pay  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  mortal  sins, 
the  guilt  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  which  have 
been  remitted'  (Cath.  Diet.*). 

01225  Ancr.  R.  126  Anhonged,  oSer  ine  purgatorie,  oSer 
i8e  pine  of  helle.     a  1300  [see  FIRE  A.  i  c).     1340  Ajrenb. 
73  Purgatorie  be  ssel  seawy  hou  god  clenzeb  veniel  zenne. 
I36a  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  248,  I  shal  punisshen  in  purcatory 
or  in  be  put  of  helle  Eche  man  for  his  misdede.    1390  GOWER 
Conf.  I.  207  The  man  which  lith  in  purgatoire.     c  1425 
WVNTOUN  Chron.  v.  xiv.  5510   Morys..askyt  in  his  prayere 
Pat  he  sulde  noucht  de  befor  pat  her  he  tholit  his  purgator. 
1416  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  22876  Prayer  abreggeth  pur- 
gatory.     1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  207  Aboue  this 
lowest  hell  there  is  another  hell  called  purgatory.    1534  in 
Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)   36   He  wold  prove 
purcatory  by  a  certayne  vers  in  the  Saulter.     1561  Articles 
of  Religion  xxii,  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory 
. .  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  inuented.     1626  BURTON  A  nat.  Mel. 
in.  iv.  i.  iii.  (ed.  2)  522  Purgatory,  Limbus  Patrum,  Infan- 
tum,  and  all  that  subterranean  Geography.    1661  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  The  Council  of  Trent,  Sect.  15.  de- 
fines, that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained 
there,  are  benefitted  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.     1768 
TUCKER  Lt.Nat.  (1834)  II.  352  The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory 
seems  innocent   in   itself,  or,   rather,    salubrious  . .  :    it    is 
only  the  absurd  notion,  .of  praying  or  buying  souls  out  of 
purgatory,  that  renders  it  a  heresy  repugnant  to  reason,  to 
religion,  and  to  common  sense.     1853  FABER  A II  for  Jesus 
357  That  the  name  of  Purgatory  was  first  authoritatively 
given  to  the  Intermediate  State  in  1284  by  Innocent  IV. 
1885  Catholic  Diet.  ted.  3)  702/2  All  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
have  died  in  the  love  of  God,  and  are  certain  to  enter  heaven. 
1898  A.  G.  MORTIMER  Cath.  Faith  %  Practice  II.  352  The 
comparison  of  the  differences  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  doctrines  of  Purgatory  ..  strongly  inclines  one  to 
the  Western  view. 

b.  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory : 
A  name  given  to  a  cavern  on  an  island  in  Lough  Derg,  co. 
Donegal,  where,  according  to  legend,  Christ  appeared  to 
St.  Patrick  and  showed  him  a  deep  pit  wherein  whoever 
spent  a  day  and  a  night  could  behold  the  torments  of  hell 
and  the  joys  of  heaven. 

c  1290  ^T.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  199/2  Seint  paterik..makede  ane 
put  in  Irlonde,  pat  seint  patrike  purgatorie  is  icleoped  ?eot. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  305  The  thrydde  thynge  of  the 
Purgatory  of  Seynte  Patrikke  is  ascribede  toSeynte  Patricke 
the  secunde.  1703  Irish  Act  2  Anne  c.  6  §  26  Whereas,  the 
Superstitions  of  Popery  are  greatly  increased  and  upheld  by 
the  pretended  Sanctity .  .of  a  place  called  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory in  the  County  of  Donegal!  [etc.].  1855  MILMAN  Lat. 
Chr.  xiv.  ii.  430  The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Purgatory 
of  Owen  Miles, ..were  among  the  most  popular  and  wide- 
spread legends  of  the  ages  preceding  Dante. .. 
2.  Jig.  Any  condition,  place,  or  thing  having  the 
characteristics  ascribed  to  purgatory ;  a  place  or 
state  of  temporary  suffering,  expiation,  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  489  By  god  in  erthe  I  was 
his  purgatorie  For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorie.  1490 
CAXTON  Haw  to  Die  (1491)  7  The  Infyrmyte  tofore  the  deth 
is  lyke  as  a  purgatore.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxv.  2  We 
that  ar  heir  in  heyins  glory  [at  Court],  To  3ow  that  ar  in 
purgatory  [at  Stirling  in  distress].  1642  FULLER  Holy 
ft  Prof.  St.  i.  vii.  19  Those  who  first  called  England  the 
Purgatory  of  servants,  sure  did  us  much  wrong.  1725  T. 
THOMAS  m  Portland  Papers  VI.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  98 
Half  way  to  North  Allerton  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  road 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Purgatory.  1756  FOOTE  Eng. 
fr.  Paris  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  105  And  you  really  think  Paris  a 
kind  of  purgatory.  1807  W.  IRVING  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1864) 
I.  186  We  have  toiled  through  the  purgatory  of  an  election. 
1880  'OuiDA*  Mot/is  II.  199  The  paradise  of  other  women 
was  her  purgatory. 

tb.  That  which  purges  from  sin  ;  an  expiation. 

'5*3-4  BECON  Je-aielofjoy  Pref.,  We  knew  not  Christ's 

most  precious  blood  to  be  a  sufficient  purgatory  for  all  our 

sins.     1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosf's  Compl.    Woman  I.  Gj, 

Women  are  so  late  ere  they  fall  to  devotion,  and  take  it 

ordinarily  but  as  a  Purgatory  of  the  offences  of  their  youth. 

f3.  A  purgation,  a  cleaning  out.   Obs.rare~t. 
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i«oS  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  75  The 
fire  of  Alchumie  hath  wrought  such  a  purgation  or  pur. 
calory  in  a  great  number  of  mens  purses  in  England,  that 
ft  hath  clean  fir'd  them  out  of  al  they  haue. 

4.  U.  S.  a.  A  cavern  (cf.  sense  I  b).  D.  A  deep 
narrow  gorge  or  ravine,  with  vertical  or  steep 
sides ;  also,  a  brook  flowing  through  such  a  gorge. 
Usually  as  a  place-name. 

1766  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  12  Hunted  m  Pur- 

atory  with  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Penniman  (for  botanical 
specimens]  this  afternoon,  but  found  nothing.  1787  MORSE 
Amer.  Gazetteer,  Sultan,  a  township  in  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts... The  cavern,  commonly  called  Puri 


is  a  natural  curiosity, 


^    -gatory, 

'.  D.  WHITNEY  Names  %  Places 


15  a  IlitlUIUl  \-UIHJ3HJ.         •  -™  J  .   —  -- — . ^        ',  . 

160  Along  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  in  the  interior, 
narrow  ravines  with  nearly  perpendicular  walls  are  called 
'  purgatories '.  1901  A.  MATTHEWS  Purgatory  River  i  note, 
There  are  in  New  England  several  small  brooks  to  which 
the  name  of  Purgatory  is  given,  either  because  they  dram 
swamps,  or  flow  through  or  near  rock  chasms  which  are 
called  Purgatories. 

5.  A  hole  under  a  fire-place,   covered  with  a 
grating  through  which  the  ashes  may  fall ;  also, 
the  grating  which  covers  it.  local. 

1866  Mns.  H.  WOOD  Elsters  Folly  iii,  The  'purgatory 
in  Mr.  Tabez  Gum's  kitchen  consisted  of  a  hole,  two  feet 
square,  under  the  hearth,  covered  with  a  grating,  through 
which  the  ashes  and  the  small  cinders  fell.  1874  —  Mast. 
Greylands  xxiii,  Sister  Ann,  in  taking  one  of  the  irons  from 
between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  let  it  fall  with  a  crash  upon 
the  purgatory.  1897  R.  M.GlLCHlusT  Peat/and  faggot  n. 
20  Et's  onpossible,  wi'  them  purgatories  on  th'  harstone,  to 
keep  ashes  fro'  flyin. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  purgatory  fire,  legend, 
pain,  -raker,  suffering,  etc. ;  purgatory  hammer, 
popular  name  of  stone  axes  found  in  prehistoric 
graves  in  Ireland;  purgatory  hole  (local)  =  sense  5. 

C  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bit.  (MS.  B.)  472  Til  alle  in  pur. 
gatory  pyne,  bis  messe  be  mede  &  medicyne.  c  1415  '"• 
Mary  of  Oignies  i.  xii.  in  Anglia  VIII.  148/18  She  gat 
graunt . .  at  she  shulde  passe  to  paradys  wib-outen  purgatory 
peyne.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  Wks.  (1563)  198 
Where  thysplace  of  Purgatorye  is :  none  of  oure  purgatorye 
rakers  or  proctoures  thereof  is  able  to  declare.  1596  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  247  The  great  yeare  of 
lubile  in  Edward  the  thirds  time,  .three  hundred  thousand 


PURGE. 

Civil  War  IV.  Ixviii.  273  One  hundred  and  forty-three 
[members  of  Parliament]  affected  by  Pride's  Purge. 
3.  Comb,  (partly  from  the  verb-stem) :  purge- 
cook,  purge-flax  =  purging  cock,  flax  (PURGING 
ppl.  a.  2  b)  ;  t  purge-humors,  that  which  purges 
humours. 

188.  Set.  Amer.  Supp.  8897  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  empty  the  receiver,  use  is  made  of  a  *purge-cock.  1853 
N.frQ.  ist  Ser.  VIII.  36/1  Mill  Mountain  or  'Purge  Flax. 
1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  \\.\\l.Magnif.  1053  * asting, 
..Quick  healths  preserver,  curbing  Cupids  fits,  Watchfull, 
"purge-humors,  and  refining  wits. 
Purge  (pwd3)>  v.l  Forms:  3-4  puyrgi,  4 
purgi,  -gen,  porgy,  4-5  purche,  porge,  5  pur-, 
por-,  poorgyn,  powrg,  5-6  pourge,  4-  purge,  [a. 
QV.purgier,  -ger  (i2th  c.  in  Littr<9  =  \1.purgare, 
Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  furgar:—L.  purgare  to  cleanse,  in 
early  L.  pur-igare,  i.  pur-us  PURE  (cf.  casl-lgare, 
nav-igare).'] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

c  1290  Beket  425  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  118  He  ne  mijte  him 
puyrgi  nou?t.  13. .  5.  Eng.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Herrig  s 
Archiv  LXXXII.  408/40  Hou  ic  myst  I-porged  be. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xi.  7  Syluyre .  .purged  seuenfald. 
1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  459  He  purchede  and 
clensede  be  covetise  of  his  fadir.  a  1400-50  Stockh.  Mid. 
MS.  122  A  medicine  for  to  porgyn  be  stomak.  14"  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  240  Whan  the  stomake  is 
purchet  and  clenset.  1434  MISYN  Mending  of  Life  v.  115 
Fro  all  filth  of  mynde  &  body  hym-self  powrg.  c  1440 
Promt.  Parv.  409/2  Poorgyn,  or  clensyn,  pnrgo.  1460 
CAPORAVE  Chron.  106  There  the  Pope  porged  himself  of 
certeyn  crimes.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.K.  n.  vm. 
36  That  they  maye.. pourge  theym  that  they  may  pourge 
other.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Hercsbach's  Huso.  11.  (1586)  65  Well 
picked  and  pourged. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  trans.  To  make  physically  pure  or  clean ;  to 
cleanse ;  to  rid  of  whatever  is  impure  or  extran- 
eous ;  to  clear  or  free  of,  from, 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  4  pe  fournas  bat  purges 
ttalT  a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  145  A  good  watir  to 


people  romed  to  Rome  for 
vemall  benedictions.     1692 


purgyn  a  mannys  face  of  sprotys.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar- 
Angus  (1879)  I.  167  To  syft  it  and  purge  it  [the  seed]  sa  that 
al  thing  be  put  to  profit.  1516  TINDALE  Matt.  IIL  12  He., 
will  pourge  his  floore.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658) 


rgatorie  pils  and  paternal 

,.„„..  — „ — ...     --y-  -..  OF  EixAiuw.  Touchstone  j    - ."w^n^ugea'saw  thafh'is  sta"ble~was  purged  by  art,  and 

27  Purgatory-fire;  which,  .they  have  kindled  already,  and  °4            ^  *              WH,STON  yM,^i«,  X«/»>.  m.  x.  §  5 

would  have  us  believe  Souls  are  now  frying  therein.    1851  ,    i&ypu^e  the™  rley  from  the  >an.    --«-  »    v"""" 


D.  WILSON  /Wi.  -4»H.  .SV<rt.  vi.  135  The  stone  hammer., 
popularly  known  in  Scotland  almost  till  the  close  of  last 
century  [as]  the  Purgatory  Hammer.  1865  TYLOR  Early 
Hist.  Man.  viii.  224  Purgatory  Hammers,  for  the  dead  to 
knock  with  at  the  gates.  1895  [T.  PINNOCK]  T.  Brawn  s 
Black  Country  Ann.  (E.  D.  D.),  What  bad  luck  to  drap  yer 
weddin  ring  in  the  purgatory  hole. 

Hence  Purgatory  v.  trans.,  nonce-mi.,  to  put 
into  purgatory  or  a  situation  of  pain. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xxi,  Blanche  Creamer,  .was 
purgatoried  between  the  two  old  Doctors. 

Purgatory  (p»'Jgatsai),  a.  [ad.  post-cl.  L. 
purgatori-us,  f.  purgator-em  cleanser:  see  PCB- 
GATOR  and  -ORT  2.]  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing 
or  purifying;  =  PURGATIVE  a. ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
purgation.  Purgatory  prison  =  PURGATORY  sb. 

"377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvni.  390,  The!  shul  be  clensed  clere- 
liche  &  wasshen  of  her  synnes  In  my  prisoun  purgatorie. 
CI450  tr.  Delmitatione  I.  xxiv.  33  pi  sorowe  is  satisfactory 
and  purgatory.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of 
Loue  B  iv,  Clenstng  whiche  he  calleth  Purgatorie.  1675  R. 
BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  21  Plutarch,  .tells  us,  that  Infernal 
Punishments  are  Purgatory  and  Medicinal.  1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  339  Every  man  who  has  served  in  an 
assembly  is  ineligible  for  two  years  after. .  .This  purgatory 
interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  a  faithless  representative. 
a  1834  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1854)  256  note,  Remorse  is 
no  Purgatory  Angel. 

Purge  (pwdg),  sb.  [f.  PURGE  v.1,  or  (in  sense  2) 
a.  F.  purge  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It,  Sp. 
purga.  Sense  i  is  not  cited  in  Fr.  before  1690.] 

1.  That  which  purges ;  spec .  an  aperient  medicine, 
a  purgative. 

1563  HtLLAri  Garden.  (1593)  164  Rubarbe,  Scamonie,.. 
and  such  like  purges.  164*  HINDE  y.  Brucn  xxxvu.  116 
The  Physitian  that  gave  him  a  gentle  purg  so  wisely,  and 
the  patient  that  took  it  so  well.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disp. 
173  Vomits  and  Purges  are  so  much  alike  in  their  Opera- 
tions. 1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  IV.  301  The  complaint 
was  peculiarly  obstinate  and  resisted  the  use  of  purges. 

fig.  1602  ind  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  v,  Ben  lonson 
.  .brought  vp  Horace  gluing  the  Poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow 
Shakespeare  hath  giuen  him  a  purge  that  made  him  beray 
his  credit. 

2.  The  act  of  purging ;  purgation ;   ridding  of 
objectionable  or  hostile  elements. 

1598  FLORIO,  Purga,  a  purge,  a  purgation,  a  cleansing. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  ii.  §  38  The  preparative  for  the 
purge  of  paganism  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
1893  S.  R.  GARDINER  Hist.  Gl.  Civil  War  IV.  Ixviii.  272 
The  adoption  of  a  purge  in  place  of  a  dissolution  [of  Parlia- 
ment], 

b.  spec.  Pride's  Purge,  a  name  given  in  Eng. 
Hist,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  who  were  suspected  of  Presby- 
terian and  Royalist  leanings,  by  Colonel  Pride,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1648. 

1730  OLDMIXON  Hist.  Eng.  354  Every  act  of  the  governing 
powers,  from  Prides  Purge  to  the  death  of  the  King,  is 
illegal.  1756  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1841)  V.  274  This  invasion 
of  the  Parliament  commonly  passed  under  the  name  of 
Colonel  Pride's  Purge.  1893  S.  R.  GARDINER  Hist.  Gt. 


Tour  irel.  I.  317  Purging  the  yarn,  one  halfpenny  a  hank. 
1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  11.  xxiv.  355  If  water  be  thoroughly 
purged  of  its  air. 

t  b.  To  prune  (a  tree)  ;  to  snuff  (a  candle).  Obs. 

1526  TINDALE  John  xv.  2  Every  braunche  that  beareth 

frute  will  he  pourge  [1611  he  purgeth  it,  Gr.  «o«oip«.,  L. 


Avcrrunco,  to  purge  vines  with  a  vinehooke. 

to.  humorously.  To  clear  or  'clean     out;  to 
empty.  Obs. 

1604  HIERON  Preachers  Plea  Wks.  I.  493  [They]  beguile 
the  people  and  cozen  them  of  their  money,  purging  their 
purses  and  scouring  their  bags. 
2.  To  make  figuratively  or  ideally  pure  or  clean, 
to  free  from  moral  or  spiritual  defilement ;  to  rid 
of  or  hee/rom  sin,  guilt,  fault,  error,  or  evil  of 
any  kind ;  to  rid  of  objectionable,  alien,  or  extran- 
eous elements  or  members ;  =  PCRIFY  2,  4. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxii.  6  J>ou  has  purged  my  hert. 
1413  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  y.  Oldcastle  32  Ryse  vp  &  pourge 
thee  of  thy  trespas.  a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Purgat.  in. 
Wks.  (1573)  55  Yet  wasnotTazarus  caried  into  purgatory  to 
be  purged  of  his  sinnes.  a  1583  BUCHANAN  Let.  to  Randolph 
Wks.  (1892)  58, 1  am  besy  w'  our  story  of  Scotland  to  purge 
it  of  sum  Inglis  lyis  and  Scottis  vanite.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Ken.  v.  vi,  Let's  cleanse  our  hands,  Purge  hearts 
of  hatred.  1614  Mare's  Utopia  (title-p.),  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Raphe  Robinson, . .  newly  corrected  and  purged 
of  all  Errors.  1798  Anti-Jacobin,  New  Morality  I  From 
mental  mists  to  purge  a  nation's  eyes.  1871  H.  MONCRIEFF 
Pract.  Free  Ch.  Scot.  (1877)  i.  15  The  Kirk-session  may 
revise  or  purge  the  [communion]  roll  at  any  period.  1873 
EDITH  THOMPSON  Hist.  Eng.  xxxiii.  r  8  As  the  Parhameirt 
seemed  likely  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  [Charles  J, 
it  was  '  purged ', . .  more  than  a  hundred  members  opposed 
to  the  army  party  were  thus  shut  out.  1879  FROUDEOswar 
vii.  oo  He  insisted  that  the  Senate  must  be  purged  of  its 
corrupt  members.  1885  S.  Cox  Expos,  ser.  I.  xnl.  157  A 
truth  which  will  purge  and  raise  the  tone  of  our  moral  We. 
fb.  To  free  from  ceremonial  uncleanness  or 
defilement ;  =  PURIFY  3.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  77  Whan  the  Prestes  weren  dede, 
The  temple  of  thitke  horrible  dede  The!  thoghten  purge. 


being  purged  and  cleered  by  an  expiatorie  sacrifice. 

3.  trans/.  To  remove  by  some  cleansing  or 
purifying  process  or  operation  (lit.  <xfg.~) ;  to  clear 
away,  off,  out;  to  expel  or  exclude;  to  void. 

<zi34o  HAMPOLK  Psalter  ix.  22  pat  oure  synnes  swa  be 
purged.  1340  Ayenb.  132  Blibe  he  is  huanne  bet  he  may  his 
[kueade  humours]  purgi  and  keste  out.  c  1386  CHAUCEK 
Wife's  Prol.  134  To  purge  vryne.  1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  v.  7 
Pourge  [1360  (Genev.)  Purge  out]  therfore  the  olde  leven. 
1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  Isa.  \.  25,  I  shal.. purely  purge  away 
thy  drosse.  1611  WOODALL  Surf .  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  4  Nature 
..will,  .help  it  self  by  purging  the  contused  blood  through 
the  orifice.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  v.  150  From  thine  eye  th 
darkness  purge.  1873  EDITH  THOMPSON  Hist.  Eng.  xxxiv. 


PURGE. 

F  ii  The  Presbyterian  members,  who  had  been  '  purged  'out 
by  Pride,  again  took  their  seats.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  312  To  purge  away  the  crime  appears  to  him.  .a  duty. 
D.  intr.  for  reft. 

1805  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  C.  W.  W.  Wynne  in  Lift  (1850)  II. 
346  This  sort  of  leaven  soon  purges  off. 

4.  Med.  Said  of  a  medicine,  or  of  one  who  ad- 
ministers it :  To  empty  (the  stomach,  bowels,  etc.) ; 
to  deplete  or  relieve  (the  body  or,  now  only,  the 
bowels)  by  evacuation. 

a  1400-50,  1421  [see  A].  [1483  CAXTON  Cato  e  viij  b,  Hit 
[mustard]  purgeth  and  maketh  clene  the  brayne.]  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  ix.  xiv.  (1614)  908  When  they  were  to 
sacrifice,  they  purged  themselues  first,.. and  by  vomit 
emptied  their  bodies.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  210 
Palmeto  Wine.. purges  the  belly  and  helpes  obstructions. 
1702  J.  PURCELL  Cholick  (1714)  139  The  next  Day  the 
Patient  must  be  Purg'd,  and  a  Paregorick  given  him  that 


ig  *  _ 

b.  refi.  and  intr.  (In  quot.  c  1645,  to  vomit.) 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Page  x,  He  must  nedes  go  purge 
hym.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Coiitines  (1614)  213  Hee  purged 
continually,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  33,  I  did  purge 
so  violently  at  sea.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  86  The  Boy 
may  do  well  again ;  but  he  must  purge  and  Vomit.  1778 
R.  JAMES  Diss.  Fevers  (ed.  8}  45  He  awaked  sick,  vomited 
and  purged  considerably. 

e.  absol.  To  induce  purgation ;  (of  a  drug)  to 
act  as  a  purge. 
1606    HOLLAND  Sueton.   Annot.  27    The    roote   is  that, 


1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  285  In  the  quick  and 
frequent  Pulse  we  Purge  little,  because  Purging  accelerates 
the  Pulse.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)  100 
Larger  doses  purge.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  446 
Medicines  which  purge  actively. 
5.  To  clear  (oneself  or  another,  one's  character, 
etc.)  of  a  charge  or  suspicion  of  guilt ;  to  establish 
the  innocence  of;  to  exculpate;  spec,  in  Law,  by 
assertion  on  oath,  with  the  support  of  compnr- 
gators,  or  by  wager  of  battle,  a.  refi. ;  b.  trans. 

a.  e  1290  Beket  423  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 118  I-loked  him  was 
to  puyrgi  him  boru}  clergie,  }if  he  mi;te.     c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  67  Knowe  bi  synne  to  vs,  3,if  bou  be  gylty,  or  ellys 
ppurge  &>e  bere-of  lawfully.     1489  CAXTON  Fnytes  of  A.  iv. 
viii.  249  This  man.  .offreth  to  deffende  and  purge  himself 
by  champ  of  bataylle.     1555  EUEN  Decades  18  To  purge 
him  of  such  crimes  as  they  shuld  ley  to  his  charge.     1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Rub.  vi.  §  303  He  so  well  purged  himself, 
that  he  was  again  restored  to  his  Office,     a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1766)  II.  26  They  were  required  to  purge  them- 
selves  by   oath.      1878  STUBBS  Const.   Hist.  HI.  xviii.  48 
Archbishop  Arundel  had  to  purge  himself  from  a  like  sus- 
picion.    1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men,  Bp.  Wilberforce 
II.  v.  15  Full  opportunity  [was]  given  him  [Dr.  Hampden] 
to  purge  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  false  doctrine. 

b.  c  1400  Destr.    Troy  12640   He  plesit  the  prince,  &    I 
purgit  his  fame.  21548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  41  Purgyng    | 
and  declaryng  his  mnocencie  concernyng  the  murther  of    j 
his  nephewes.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleiitane's  Comm.  62  Yet 


101  That  Reason  ought  to  purge  me  from  being  the  Author 
of  the  publick  misery.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxvii. 
437  When  facts,  .rest  only  in  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  a 
court  of  equity  applies  itself  to  his  conscience,  and!  purges 
him  upon  oath  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  transaction. 

6.  Law.  To  atone  for  (an  offence,  etc.)  by  ex- 
piation and   submission,  in  order  to  relief  from 
penalties  ;  to  '  wipe  out  '  (the  offence  or  sentence). 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  (1693)  i.  xiii.  §  14.  122  By 
payment  at  the  Barr,  it  was  aljowed  to  be  purged. 
1687  Assur.  Abb.  Lands  196  That  is  only  true  where  the 
Violence  is  not  purged,  but  here  the  violence  is  purged  by 
obtaining  the  Pope's  Grant.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  If. 
xx  xi.  486  A  plain  direct  act  of  bankruptcy  once  committed 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away  by  any  subsequent 
conduct.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  1.  3^3  The  Court  said, 
that  justification  for  heriot  service  on  seisin  of  the  ancestor, 
was  an  acceptance  of  the  heir  as  tenant,  and  purged  the 
forfeiture.  1894  Daily  News  10  May  2/3  [The  accused  has] 
taken  steps  to  purge  the  sentence  of  outlawry  passed  ^pon 
him  in  consequence  of  his  non-appearance  at  the  Justiciary 
Court,  Edinburgh,  for  trial.  1897  Encycl.  Law  s.v.  Con- 
tempt of  Court,  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  judged  to  be  in 
contempt  to  clear  or  purge  his  contempt. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  To  call  upon  (a  witness)  to  clear 
himself  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  any  implication 
of  malice  or  interest  before  giving  evidence; 
usually  in  passive  to  be  purged. 

1753  in  Stewart's  Trial  App.  27  Katharine  Maccoll. 
servant  to  the  pannel,  ..  being  solemnly  sworn,..  purged  of 
malice  and  partial  council,  and  examined  and  interrogate, 
depones,  That  [etc.].  1819  Evans  >t  Rujffy's  Farmers 
Jrnl.  14  Sept,  294  The  witnesses  were  sworn  and  purged 
according  to  the  Scotch  form.  1858  POLSON  Law  if  L.  97 
Witnesses  are  brought  into  court  upon  a  diligence,  and 
before  they  can  be  examined,  they  must  be  purged. 

7.  refi.  and  intr.  (also  pass.).  Of  a  liquid  :  To 
clear  itself,  to  become  or  be  made  clear  or  pure  by 
settlement  or  defecation.     Alsoff.  ?  Obs. 


:68i  DRVDEN  Abs.  *  Achit.  l.  38  Some  warm  excesses.. 
Were  construed  youth  that  purged  by  boiling  o'er.  i7«6 
LEONI  Albert!  s  Archit.  I.  5!),  Water  not  well  purged,  but 
heavy  and  ill-tasted.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  l.v.  45  After  it  [the 
water]  has  been  in  the  cask  a  day  or  two  it  begins  to  purge 
itself.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  TOO  Every  current 
charged  with  sediment  must  purge  itself  in  the  first  deep 
cavity  which  it  traverses,  as  does  a  turbid  river  m  a  lake. 
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8.  Combs,  of  the  vb.  stem  :  sec  PURGE  sl>.  3. 

t  Forge,  z».2  Obs.  rare.  [app.  for  *  forge,  ad.  L. 
porglre,  contr.  form  of  porrigtre  to  reach  out, 
extend,  put  forth,  f.  par-  "pro  forth  +  regli-s  to 
lead  straight.]  intr.  To  issue  forth. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixi.  (Bodl.  MS.)  job/i  p« 
veynes  purgeb  oute  of  the  lyuour  as  be  arteries  and  woosen 
out  of  pe  herte  and  be  senewes  oute  of  [>e  brayne.  1610 
G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  \.  xlii,  Thear  are  but  two  waycs 
for  this  soule  to  haue,  When  parting  from  the  body,  forth 
it  purges. 

Purgeable  (ps-id^ao'l),  a.  [f.  PUBCK  v.i  + 
-ABLE.  Cf.  PURCABI.E.]  Capable  of  being  purged. 

1644  DICBV  Nat.  Bodies  xxxiv.  $  7. 292  When  the  Pbysitian 
giueth  a  purge,  il  workcth  two  thinges ;  the  one  is,  to  make 
some  certaine  humour  more  liquid  and  purgeable  then  the 
rest.  1678  in  Fountainhall  Detis.  (1759)  I.  10  The  Lords 
declared  that  they  will  find  that  mora  purgeable  at  the  ba«. 
iSoa-ia  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  188  An 
interest  not  purgeable  by  release. 

Purged  (paidjd) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  PUBGE  v.1  +  -ED  1.]       8>^« 

1.  Cleansed,  clarified,  purified;   freed  from  im-       su'crfi 


PURIFICATION. 

ment,  dregs,  or  refuse  from  a  steam-boiler,  etc. ; 
t  purging  place,  (a)  purgatory,  (6)  a  privy. 

~fil.  on  Graf  in  Furnivall  Ballads  fr.  MSA'.  I.  435 
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purity  or  defilement, 

1486  Bk.  Sl.Attanscvij,  Take  a  quantyte  of  poorke..and 
porgede  grece.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \.  ProL  56  The 
purgit  air  with  new  eni;cndrit  heit.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems 
Wks.  1878  L  24  High,  &  purged  Soules  Leaue  Time  & 
Place,  to  dull  earthporing  fooles.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter 
Even.  II.  v.  i.  107  They  write  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
purged  ear  of  a  few  speculatists.  1836  MRS.  BROWNING 
Poet's  Vow  \.  xviii,  My  purged,  once  human  heart. 

1 2.  Washed  away  (as  sin).  Obs. 

1a\yx>  Chester  PL  (E.E.T.S.)  433  That  saved  I  hope 
fully  to  be  For  purged  synnes  that  were  in  me. 

t  Pu-rgement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  purge- 
ntent  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  purgamcntum : 
see  PURGAMENT.]  Purgation,  purification. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  442  b/i  Thys  purgemente  or 
wasshyng  may  sygnefye  the  purete  and  clennesse  that  the 
preest  oughte  to  haue. 

Purger  (poudjw).  [f.  PURGE  v.1  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  purges,  lit.  and^p. 

c  1460  Wisdom  966  in  Macro  Plays  67  Very  contrycyon. . 
pat  ys  purger  &  denser  of  synne.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit. 
Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)  72  Penaunce  whiche  is  the  very 
purger  of  synne.  1601  SHAKS.  JuL  C.  il.  i.  180  We  shall  be 
call  d  Purgers,  not  Murderers.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man 
138  Such  men  doe  continually  vomit  choller,  and  are  called 
..purgers  of  choller  vpward.  Ibid.,  Purgers  of  choller 
downward.  1641  S.  MARSHALL  Fast  Serm.  btf.  Ho.  Com. 
40  Bee  yee  purgers  and  preservers  of  our  Religion.  1907 
A.  LANG  Hist.  Scot.  IV.  U.  35  The  purgers  of  the  Kirk  were 
not  subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  Privy  Council, 
t  b.  spec.  A  purgative,  a  cathartic.  Obs. 

i$6a  TURNER  Baths  10  Let  the  sicke  purge  him  selfe  with 
cassia  fistula  or  suche  ..lenitiue  or  gentell  purger.  1648 
WINYARD  Midsummer-Moon  2  This  purger  is  the  only 
scammony,  the  rest  somewhat  milder  simples.  1725  Bradley  s 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Gangrene,  Briony.  .being  a  great  Purger  it 
must  be  corrected. 

t  C.  An  expurgator  of  books.  Oh. 

ID14GATAKER  7><»ux£rf.  39  ThePopish  purgers  authorised 
to  maine  and  mangle  Authors. 

PuTgery.  [a.  F.  purgerie  (1838  in  Littre'), 
f.  purger  to  PURGE  :  see  -ERY.]  (See  quots.) 

[1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Purgerie,  a  bleaching  or 
refining  room  for  sugar.]  1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Purgery,  the  portion  of  a  sugar-house  where 
the  sugar  from  the  coolers  is . .  allowed  to  drain  off  its 
molasses. 

Purging  (p^Jdjirj),  vbl.  si,  [f.  PUBGE  ».'  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  PUBGE. 

1.  Purgation;  cleansing,  removal  of  impurities, 
faults,  or  errors. 

13821  WYCLIF  Num.  xix.  21  Eche  that  towchith  the  watris 
of  purgynge,  shal  be  vnclene  vnto  the  euen.  —  2  Pet.  i.  9 
Receyuynge  forjetingnes  of  the  purgynge  of  his  olde 
trespassis.  a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Purgatory  F  vj,  Wher- 
fore  shuld  theyr  inuencyon  of  purgatorye  serue  but  to 
be  a  place  of  purgynge,  punishment,  and  penaunce.  1553 
BRI.NDE  Q.  Curtius  oob,  Therupon  thei  fel  to  weaping 
and  purging  of  them  selues.  1691  T.  H[ALI]  Ace.  New 
Invent,  p.  Ix,  Any  other  Engine  for  the  purging  the  River 
of  Thames  from  Obstructions.  1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest 
Scot.  165  The  purging  and  washing  of  Yarn  is  now  pretty 
well  understood.  1867  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  viil.  276 
Purging  of  the  lists  of  saints. 

t  b.   concr.   That  which  is  washed  away,  or 
removed  as  refuse.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cliv.  (1495)  705  The 
codde  of  all  manere  of  codware  and  pourgynge  :  wyth  the 
whyche  swyne  ben  fed.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus  Ann., 
Germanic  vl  (1622)  271  It  lay  as  nought  worth,  like  other 
purging  of  the  sea. 

2.  spec.  The  excretion  or  evacuation  of  refuse 
matter,  esp.  (now  always)  from  the  bowels,  gener- 
ally by  means  of  a  purgative ;  «=  PURGATION  I  b. 

1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  Counsel  i,  Cordials  of  Pity  give 
me  rfow,  For  I  too  weak  for  Purgings  grow.  1656  RIDGLEY 
pract.  Physick  122  Purging  was  continual  with  decoction 
of  Mallows,  Fennel,.. Rheubarb,  Senna,  made  like  Claret. 
1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Cullen's  Nosol.  Method,  (ed.  3)  225 
Vomiting  and  frequent  purging  of  a  bilious  humour.  1896 
AllbutfsSyst.  Med.  I.  908  Recurrent  purging  and  vomiting. 

3.  Clearing  from  a  charge  or  suspicion;  ex- 
culpation ;  =  PURGATION  4. 

1716-31  WALDRON  Descr.  Isle  of  Man  (1865)  21  They  are 
..obliged  to  swear  themselves  innocent,  or  endure  the 
shame  and  punishment..  .This  they  call  purging. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  purging  day,  faculty, 
etc. :  purging-cock,  a  cock  for  discharging  sedi- 
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urging-flax.     Anglis.     1760  j.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App. 
324  "Purging  Grain,  Oily,  Sesatnum.    Ibid.  320  "Purging 

Nut, 


Nornerynge  ones  the  porgynge  plase  Devysed  by  the  pope. 
1577  HELLOWES  Guntaras  Ckron.  29  He  bu>ll  in  all 
streetes  in  Rome  publique  purging  places.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch,  Romulus  (1595)  34  The  feast  of  I.upercalia.. 
on  the  vnfortunate  dales  of  the  moneth  of  Februarie, 
which  are  called  the  purging  daies.  1617  MOHYSON  /tin. 
111.  21  Supping  warm  brothes,  helps  the  purging  faculty. 

),  ppl.   a.    [I.  as  prec.  + 

?"»«. 

1.  Cleansing,  purifying. 

1598  GRENEWIY  Tacitus"  Anil.  xil.  ii.  (1622)  157  That 
punishment  and  purging  sacrifices  of  incest  should  bee 
sought.  i8Ba  F.  W.H.  MYERS  AnMti/o/e/'KottM,  etc  264 
The  purging  sacrament  of  pain. 

2.  spec.  That  induces  purgation  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  purgative,  aperient,  cathartic. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  IL  79  b,  So  haue  the  old  autores 
i'uen  vnto  diuerse  herbes  a  purgyng  vertue.  1611  WOODALL 
rtrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  143  Let  your  purging  Medicines  be 
such  as  purge  downward  onely.  1696  SALMON  Fam.  Diet. 
203  Purge  with  Mecoacan-Ale.  or  some  such-like  caste 
Purging-Ale.  1718  QUINCY  Catitpl.  Disp.  235  Purging 
Waters— There  is  no  County  scarce  in  England,  but  dis- 
covers some  of  these  Springs.  1719  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Foss.  I.  73  A  like  flat  Body.. was  found  in  sinking  the 
Purging-Well  at  New-Cross,  near  Deptford.  1776  Eng. 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Richmond,  Surry, .  .On  the  ascent  of 
the  hill  are  wells  of  purging  mineral  water,  to  which  m  great 
deal  of  company  resort.  1843  R-  J-  GRAVES  Syst.  Ctin. 
Med.  xxvii.  338  The  purging  mixture  of  Epsom  salts. 
b.  In  names  of  plants  having  purgative  qualities : 
Purging  agaric,  a  fungus,  Polyporus  afflcinatis ;  purg- 
ing broom,  Spartium  purgans ;  purging  buckthorn, 
Rhamnus  ctitharticus ;  purging  cassia,  Cassia  Fistula ; 
purging  flax,  Liniim  catharticum ;  purging  grain. 
Sesamum ;  purging  nut,  the  seed  of  Curcas  purgans 
(Jatropha  Curcas)  or  Barbadoes  nut  i  also,  the  seed  of 
Croton  Tiglium ;  purging  thorn,  Rhamnus  catharticus. 
i8u  Hortus  Anglicits  II.  223  S\partium\  Purgans. 
•Purging  Broom.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II. 
256  "Purging  Buckthorn.  Woods  and  hedges  near  Norwich. 

"Purging-fla 
324  *Purgin_ 

Nut,  Croton.  Ibid.  324  Purging  Nut,  Jatropha.  lojuj. 
M.  GULLY  Magcndie's  Formul.  (ed.  2)  151  It  appears.. that 
the  croton  plant  is  the  same  which  produces  the  seeds  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Indian  purging. nut.  1841  Penny  Cycl. 
XX.  5/2  The  Jatropha  Curcas,  or  purging-nut  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Purgimnah,  variant  of  PEBGUNNAH. 

fPu-rgy,  a.  Of  s.  rare-1,  [f.  PUBOE  si.  or  v.  + 
-V.]  Of  purging  quality ;  purgative. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal \\.  79  Later  writers  haue  founde..a 
purgy  vertu  in  diuerse  herbes. 

t  Purie.  Obs.  [?  early  ad.  F.  puree,  or  var.  of 
POBBAT,  porrey:  cf.  also  Sc.  purry  pottage.] 
?  Broth  or  ?  pottage. 

fa  1500  Chester  PI.  vii.  136  Nowe  will  I  ..pull  out  th«t  I 
have  in  my  poke,  and  a  pigges  foote  from  pudding  purie. 

t  Punfa  Ction.  Obs.  rare.  Also  purefaction. 
[irreg.  f.  PCBIFT  :  see  PETRI  FACTION.]  =  next. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  i.  f  3.  39  The  ceremoniall  emunda- 
tions  or  purifactions  which  they  prescribe.  1*73  Phil.  Trans. 
VI II.  6129  Of  the  Sea-waters  capableness  of  Purefaction. 

Purification  (piu»:rifikV''pn).  [a.  F.  purifi- 
cation (i  2th  c.  in  HaU.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  purifi- 
cdttin-em  (Pliny),  n.  of  action  from  purificart  to 
POBIFY.]  The  action  or  process  of  purifying. 

1.  Freeing  from  dirt  or  defilement;  cleansing; 
separation  of  dross,  dregs,  refuse,  or  other  debasing 
or  deteriorating  matter,  so  as  to  obtain  the  sub- 
stance in  a  pure  condition. 

1598  FLORID,  Purificatione,  a  purification,  a  clensing,  a 
scouring,  a  clearing.  1651  FRENCH  Distill.\.  il  Purifica- 
tion, is  a  separation  of  any  Liquor  from  its  feces.  1661 
BOYLE  Unsuccess/ulness  o/ Exp.  i.  Wks.  1772  L  327,  I  dis- 
cerned a  considerable  difference  in  the  operations  of  several 
kinds  of  salt  petre  even  after  purification.  1802  Med.  Jrnl. 
VIII.  465  He  is  minute  in  his  directions  for  its  purification 
and  preparation.  1835  URE  Phil.  Manuf.  66  Th«  «rt  of 
the  tallow-chandler.  Purification  of  spermaceti. 
b.  Eccl.  See  quots.,  and  cf.  PUBIFY  I  b. 

1853  DALE  tr.  Baldesfhft  Ceremonial  49  He.. takes  the 
purification  and  ablution  as  usual,  cleanses  the  chalice., 
with  a  purificator.  l88<  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  App.,  Puri/Sca. 
tion,  as  distinct  from  ablution,  b  the  pouring  of  wine  into 
the  chalice  after  the  priest's  communion,  the  wuie  being 
drunk  by  the  priest.  This  purification  is  not  of  ancient  date. 

2.  Ceremonial  or  ritual  cleansing ;  freeing  of  a 
person  or  thing  from  uncleanness  by  appropriate 
rites;    spec,    the   observances    enjoined    upon   a 
woman  after  child-birth  by  the  Jewish  law;  hence 
formerly  applied  to  the  churching  of  women. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  147  A  question  was  nwad  of 
Joones  disciplis  of  purificacioun,  bat  men  badden  of  baptirn. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Uiv.  276  (HarL  MS.)  pe.lawe  was  bat 
tyme,  that  eche  woman  shuld  go  to  chirche,  in  tyme  of  hi 
purificacion.     £1485  Digby  Myst.  (.882)  l.  31  Our  ladies 
purificacion  that  she  made  in  the  temple  as  the  vsage  was 
than.     1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  The  Order  of  tl 
Purificacion  of  weomen.   lS79-*>  NORTH  Plularch,Komu. 
lus  (1595)  34  To*  feast  °*  LuperoJf,"  u  °rde.med  to*  • 
purification.      1789   BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)   103  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion,  enjoins  various 
bathings,  washings,  and  purifications.     1841  ELPHINSTOSE 
Hilt   Ind  I.  L  iv.  83  More  than  half  of  one  book  of  the 
[Brahminicalj  Code  is  filled  with  rules  about  purification. 
b.  The  Purification  of  St.  Mary  (of  our  Laity, 
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PURIFICATIVE. 

etc.),  also  simply  the  Purification :  a  name  in  the 
Western  Church  for  the  festival  (Feb.  2)  of  the 
Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  (see  PRE- 
SENTATION i)  by  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  com- 
pletion of '  the  days  of  her  purification'  (Luke  ii. 
22);  also  called  CANDLEMAS. 

1380  in  Eng.  Gilds  ( 1870)  49  pe  secunde  morspeche  shal 
beneaftir  be  Purificacioun  of  our  leuedy.  pe  thred,  aftir  be 
feste  of  Phelip  and  iacob.  1444  Pastm  Lett.  I.  50  Wretyn 
. .  the  Wednesday  next  to  fore  ye  Fest  of  the  Punncacipn  of 
Our  Lady  at  London,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 
22  b,  After  the  Purification  of  our  Lady,  the  Kyng  created 
Sir  Charles  Brandon  Viscount  Lisle.  1670  PETTUS  Fodinx 
Kef.  18  To  hold  from  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  next,  for  40 
years.  1880  F.  MEYRICK  in  Diet.  Chr.  Antiy.  II.  1140/2  The 
Purification. . .  As  first  instituted,  this  was  not  a  Festival  of 
St.  Mary,  but  of  our  Lord ;  and  so  it  has  always  remained 
in  the  Eastern  church. 

C.  attrib.  purification  flower  (see  quot.). 


3.  Moral   or  spiritual    cleansing;    freeing   from 
moral  defilement  or  corruption ;   clearing    irom   | 
taint  of  guilt. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commun.  iii.  62  Water  [in  bap-  ; 
tismj  is  the  symbol  of  purification  of  the  soul  from  sin.  , 
1756-7  tr.  Ktyslers  Trav.  II.  131  A  person  who,  for  the 

Purification  of  his  soul,  ought  to  remain  in  Purgatory  a 
,  '          S    .     * /r.'-j      c- i..  .'.o  ,_\ 
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s  and  sciences  contributed  to  the  corruption  or  purifi- 
ion of  morals?1  1841  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  34/1 
make  his  prison  a  place  of  purification  and  improvement, 
not  of  demoralisation  and  corruption. 

4.  Freeing  from  fault  or  blemish  (in  ideal  or 
general  sense)  ;  the  action  of  clearing  from  debasing 
or  corrupting  elements. 

1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  i.  (1784)  12/2  You..  are  one  of 
those  consummate  connoisseurs,  who,  in  their  purifications, 
let  humour  evaporate,  while  they  endeavour  to  preserve 
decorum.  1793  T.  BEDDOES  Demonstr.  Evid.  132  The 
purification  of  the  Greek  grammar  from  a  few  of  its 
absurdities.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  395 
Zwingli  demanded  .  .  the  purification  of  the  council  from  the 
ungodly.  1861  WRIGHT  En.  Archxol.  II.  xiv.  59  The 
invention  of  printing,  .contributed  towards  the  final  purifi- 
cation of  the  English  language. 

Purificative  (piu»Tifike'tiv),  a.  rare.  [a.  F. 
purificatif,  -ive  purificatory  (141(1  c.),  {.purifier  to 
PUKIFY  :  see  -IVB.]  =  PURIFICATORY  a. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  i.  3  b/2  The 
body  is  puryfyed  and  wasshyd  by  the  nytree  whyche  is  a 
spece  of  Salte  puryfycatyff.  l6«  COTGR.,  Purificatif, 
purificatiue,  purifying. 

Purificator  (piu»Tifiki'taj).  [Agent-n.  in  L. 
form,  f.  L.  purificdre  to  purify  :  see  -OH.  In  sense  i 
identified  with  PUKIFICATOKY  sb.  :  see  -OR  3.] 

1.  Eccl.  A  cloth  used  at  communion  for  wiping 
the  chalice  and  paten,  and  the  fingers  and  lips  of 
the  celebrant. 

1853  DALE  tr.  BaldesMs  Ceremonial  29  The  Subdeacon 
cleanses  the  chalice  with  the  purificator.  1890  Ch.  Times 
5  Sept.  844  The  purificator,  or  napkin,  used  for  cleansmg 
the  chalice  and  paten  after  the  ablutions  is  laid  on  the  chalice. 

2.  One  who  purifies  :  =  PURIFIER  i  ;   in  quot., 
one  who  performs  magical  purifications,  rare. 

1866  FELTON  Anc.  fy  Mod.  Greece  I.  u.  vi.  414  The  con. 
jurers,  purificators,  mountebanks,  and  charlatans. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  purifying  gases  or  other  sub- 
stances :   =  PURIFIER  3.  rare. 

1898  H.  R.  HAWEIS  in  Westin.  Gaz.  6  May  2/1  This 
admirable  purificator  receives  all  the  vapours,  gases,  and 
impurities  which  escape  from  the  first  fire-chamber. 

Purificatory  (piu»'rifik6i:tori),  sb.  [ad.  med. 
L.  purificatorium,  subst.  use  of  neut.  of  late  L. 
purificatorius  :  see  next  and  -OHY  1.]  =  prec.  I. 

1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  Purificatory,  the  little  Hnen 
cloth  with  which  the  Priest  wipes  the  Chalice.  1885  Cath. 
Diet.  (ed.  3),  Mundatory  or  Purificatory,  a  cloth  of  linen  or 
hemp,  .used  for  cleansing  the  chalice. 

Pu'rificatory,  a.  [ad.  late  L.  purificatdrius 
adj.  (1:375  in  Ambrose)  cleansing,  f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  purijicare  to  PUBIFY:  see  -ORY.]  Having  the 
quality  of  purifying  ;  tending  to  purification. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  ofGodia.\.  xvi.  856  If  he  be 
washed  in  the  fountaine  of  regeneration  .  .he  is.,  freed  from 
all  paynes,  eternall  and  purificatory.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  220  His  vertues  are  arranged  as 
physical,  moral,  purificatory,  theoretic,  and  theurgic.  1881 
MONIER-WILLIAMS  in  loM  Cent.  Mar.  511  For  use  in  puri. 
ficatory  ceremonies.  1881  WESTCOTT  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog. 
(1887)  IV.  139/2  A  vast  scheme  of  purificatory  chastisement. 

Purified  (piue-rifaid),  ///.  a.  [f.  PURIFY  + 
-ED!.]  Made  pure;  freed  from  admixture  or 
defilement  ;  cleansed  :  see  the  verb. 


1836  BR.    

495  The  specific  gravity  of  purified  coal-gas  is  liable  to  much 
variation.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  27  That  purified 
religion. .of  which  he  speaks. 

Purifier  (piu>nfei|W)(    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  i.] 
1.  A  person  who  purifies  (in  various  senses)  ;  a 

cleanser ;  a  refiner. 
1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  Pref.  i.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 

Brit.  (1652)  121  O  pitewouse  puryfyer  of  Soules.   1611  BIBLE 

Mai.  iii.  3  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  sillier. 

1775  AOAIR  Amer.  Ind,  91  The  predicted  Shilo,  who  is  to  be 


1620 

their  purifier,  king,  prophet,  and  high-priest.  i8«6  [HALLAM] 
in  Edin.  Rev.  XLI V.  5  note,  One  of  the  earlier  purifiers  of 
English  style  from  pedantry.  l8«8  STANLEY  Wut*.  Abb. 
264  Addison  the  noblest  purifier  of  English  literature. 

2.  A  thing  that  purifies  (in  various  senses). 
1660-2  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  Jos.  ii.  24  Faith  is  a  great 

purger  and  purifier  of  the  soul.  1793  BEDDOES  Lett.  Darwin 
70  Oxygene  air,  which  . .  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the 
true  sweetner  or  purifier  of  the  blood.  1893  in  Barrows 
Part.  Relig.  II.  914  [Zoroastrianism]  considers  the  sun  as 
the  greatest  purifier. 

3.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  purifying; 
spec.  a.  An  apparatus  in  which  coal-gas  is  purified 
by  passing  it  through  or  over  lime  or  other  sub- 
stance ;  a  gas-purifier,     b.  A  separator  to  remove 
bran  scales  and  flour  from  grits  or  middlings. 

1834  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  X.  352/1  (Gas-light)  A  series  of 
purifiers.  1836  BRANDE  Chem.  495  The  gaseous  products 
[of  coal].. are  passed  through  or  over  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
through  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  water,  in  vessels  called 
purifiers,  by  which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gases  are  absorbed.  1856  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Pract. 
Chem.  504  The  gas  is  . .  made  to  pass  through  a  set  of 
vessels . .  the  purifiers.  These  contain  milk  of  lime,  or  lime 
that  has  been  recently  slaked.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
named  a  wet-lime  purifier,  and  in  the  latter  a  dry.  1884 
Bath  Herald  27  Dec.  6/4  [In  a^our-mill]  the  most  impor- 
tant machines  are  the  '  purifiers '. 

Puriform  ddfl*ti%anQi  a.  Path,  [f-  L.///.J, 
piir-,  Pus  +•  -(I)FOKM  ;  cf.  F.  puriforwe.]  Having 
the  form  or  character  of  pus ;  resembling  pus. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  153  Puriform  effusion  and 
exudation  take  place.  1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  I.  203 
Muco-gelatinous  matter,  which.. resembled  thick  milk  or  a 
puriform  fluid.  1899  Allbutt 's Syst.  A/«£  VIII.  466  Vesica- 
lions . .  whose  contents  may  become  sanguineous  or  puriform. 

Purify  (piu-Tifai),  v.  Also  4  -yfle,  4-7  -ifle, 
5  -efle,  5-6  -yfy(e ;  6  pa.  pple.  (Sc.)  purifit, 
-felt.  [a.  F.  purifi-er  (i2th  c.),  ad.  lale  L.  puri- 
ficare,  f.  L.  pur-us  pure :  see  -FY.] 

I.  trans.  To  make  pure,  in  various  senses. 

1.  To  free  from  admixture  of  extraneous  matter, 
esp.  such  as  pollutes  or  deteriorates;    to  rid  of 
(material)  defilement  or  taint ;  to  cleanse. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  417/1  Puryfyyn,  clensyn,  or  make 
clene.  1490  CAXTON  Etieydos  xv.  54  The  ayer  purifyeth 
and  clenseth  hym  selfe  for  to  receyue  the  Impressyons 
of  influences  of  this  god.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w. 
Dunbar  340,  I.  .dulcely  drank  of  eloquence  the  fontayne, 
Quhen  it  was  purifit  with  frost,  and  flowit  cleir.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  327  To  purifie  or  pourge  it  [the  metall]  from  drosse. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xxxviii.  243  There  used  to  be 
fires  made,  .to  purifie  the  aire.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  5+1  IV  officious  Nymphs,..  With  Waters.  .From  earthly 
dregs  his  Body  purifie.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  71  This 
sulphur  may  be  purified .  .by  washing  it.  1837  GORING  & 
PRITCHARD  Microgr.  205  The  mode  of  generating  and 
purifying  the  oxygen  gas,  1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd, 
xxviii.  567  The  air  required  for  purifying  the  blood  is,  of 
course,  continually  changed. 

b.  Eccl.  See  quots.  and  cf.  PURIFICATION  I  b. 

1858  PURCHAS  Direct.  Anglic.  62  The  Celebrant ..  first 
purifies  the  corporal . .  and  then  purifies  the  paten.  1876 
SCUDAMORE  Not,  F.uch.  806  In  the  Roman  rite  the  Minister 
first  '  pours  into  the  Chalice  a  little  wine  for  the  Priest  to 
purify  himself '.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  App.  s.  v.  Puri- 
fication, Innocent  III.. .laid  it  down  that  the  priest  should 
always  use  wine  to  purify  the  chalice,  and  drink  it,  unless  he 
was  going  to  say  another  Mass. 

2.  To  cleanse  from  moral  or  spiritual  defilement ; 
to  rid  of  base  motive  or  feeling ;  to  free  from  taint 
of  guilt  or  sin. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  l[i.]  8  (>ou  shall  purifie  me,  and  y  shal 
be  made  why'te  vp  snowe.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  14 
When  be  will  and  be  affeccyone  es  puryfiede  and  clensede 
fra  all  fleschely  lusles.  1:1411  HOCCLEVR  Learn  to  Die 
624  He  shal  be  pourged  cleene  &  purified,  And  disposid  the 


PURIBI. 


that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himselfe,  euen  as  he  is 
pure.  1719  LAW  Serious  C.  xxi.  420  Purifying  his  heart  all 
•nanner  of  ways,  fearful  of  every  error  and  defect  in  his  life. 
1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (:886)  3  Each  did  much  to.. purify 
the  spiritual  self-respect  of  mankind. 

3.  To  make  ceremonially  clean;    to  free  from 
ceremonial  uncleanness.      Formerly  spec,  of  the 
churching  of  women  (mostly  in  pass.). 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  310  pe  quene  Margerete 
with  childe  ban  was  sche,.  .be  kyng.  .went  way,  to  se  hir  & 
hir  barn,  &  with  hir  he  soiorned,  tille  sho  was  purified. 
1387  TREVISA  H^gden  (Rolls)  I.  101  No  man  durste  neyhe 
[to  Mount  Sinai],  but  he  were  purified  and  i-made  all  clene. 
f  1440  Promp.  Parv.  75/2  Chyrchyn,  or  puryfyen,/«r£/£o>. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Puri/.  IVeomen,  The 
woman  that  is  purifyed,  must  offer  her  Crysome.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  L  74  In  the  Consecrated  stream,  .to  wash  off 
sin,  and  fit  them  so  Purified  to  receive  him  pure.  1819 
SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxviii,  The  holy  places  [have  been]  purified 
from  pollution  by  the  blood  of  those  infidels  who  defiled 
them.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iii.  138 
Their  priests  washed  and  purified  the  altars  where  the  Latin 
priests  had  said  mass. 

4.  To    free    from    blemish    or    corruption   (in 
ideal  or  general  sense) ;  to  clear  of  foreign  or  alien 
elements,  esp.  of  anything  that   contaminates  or 
debases. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  59  The  kynge  hauynge 
,  peace  as  well  with  foreyne  princes,.. as  disburdened  and 
!  purified  of  all  domesticall  sedicion.  1665  SPRAT  Hiit. 
•  Roy.  Soc.  I.  40  He  saw  Ihe  French  Tongue  abundantly 
j  purifi'd.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  373  The 


5.  Law.    To  make  (a  contract  or  obligation) 
'  pure  '  by  freeing  it  from  conditions  ;  also,  to  fulfil 
(a  condition)  so  as  to  render  the  obligation  '  pure  '  : 
see  PURE  a,  2  c. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  133  If  he  die,  then  is  the  con- 
dition said  to  be  purified  or  extant,  and  so  thou  art  to  bee 
admitted,  otherwise  not.  a  1624  —  Spousals  (1686)  130 
Whether  in  this  Case  the  conditional  Contract  be  purified 
and  made  perfect  Matrimony,  is  a  Question.  1861  W.  BELL 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Obligation,  A  conditional  obligation, 
dependent  on  an  event  which  may  never  happen,  has  no 
obligatory  force  unlil  the  condition  be  purified. 

6.  transf,  with  the  thing  removed  as  obj.  :  To 
cleanse  or  clear  away.  rare. 

1399  GOWER  To  Hen.  IV,  349  Al  his  lepre  it  hath  so 
purihed.     1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1800)  III.  2 
Me,  who  shmeth  in  darkness,  will,  .purify  your  pollutions. 
II.  7.  intr.  for  re/I,  To  become  pure. 

1668  R,  STEELE  Husbandman's  Calling  ix.  (1672)  237 
Water,  if  it  stand,  it  putrifies  :  if  it  run,  it  purifies.  1800 
Med.  jfrnl.  III.  580  He  does  not  put  it  in  water  to  purify. 
1805  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  in  Life  (1850)  II. 
347  Send  them  to  new  settlements,  and  let  the  old  ones 
purify.  1851  MANNING  Gr.  faith  i.  21  Of  the  intermediate 
state  of  departed  souls,  purifying  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Pu'rifying,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -INO  i.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PUKIFY  ;  cleansing,  purification. 

1381  WYCLIF  Acts  xxi.  26  The  fulfilling  of  dayes  of  puri- 
fiyng.  1516  TINDALE  yohn  iii.  25  There  a  rose  a  question 
betwene  Jhons  disciples  and  the  iewes  a  bout  punfiynge. 
1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  29  This  purifing  of  wit,.  . 
which  .  .  we  call  learning.  1641  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  xi, 
Those  ceremonies,  those  purifyings  and  offrings  at  the  Altar. 
1711  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  105  Without  a 
long  purifying  in  the  Furnace  of  Affliction.  1813  J.  BAD- 
COCK  Doni.  Amusem.  25  Charcoal  intended  for  purifying. 

attrib.  1834  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  X.  352/1  The  last  step  of 
the  purifying  process  to  which  coal-gas  is  submitted.  1889 
Daily  News  11  Dec.  3/1  About  150  men  were  at  work  in 
one  of  the  purifying  sheds. 

Ptrrifying,  ///.  a.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -OW*.] 
That  purifies  ;  cleansing. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilleineau's  Fr.  Chiriirg.  19/1  We  must, 
with  puryfyinge  medicamentes,  purifye  that.  _  1660  _T. 
GOUGE  Chr.  Direct,  xxi.  (1831)  137  A  purifying  disposition 
.  .detests  sin.  .and  strives  against  it.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba 
xil.  xxx,  The  sight  Of  Heaven  may  kindle  in  the  penitent 
The  strong  and  purifying  fire  of  hope.  1834  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  X.  352/1  (Gas-light)  Fresh  portions  of  the  purifying 
material  are  supplied. 

II  Pnrim(piu<>'rim,||p«rf-rri).  [Heb.DTit/afrOT, 
pi.  of  TIB  pur,  a  foreign  word  (pern.  Assyrian  or 
Persian)  explained  in  Esther  iii.  7,  ix.  24,  as  = 
Heb.  Vm  gorarl  lot.]  A  Jewish  festival  observed 
on  the  1  4th  and  1  5th  of  the  month  Adar,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  defeat  of  Hainan's  plot  to 
massacre  the  Jews  :  see  Esther  ix. 

There  are  also  several  special  or  local  Purims,  in  imitation 
of  the  original  feast. 


They  are  the  dayes  of  Punm,  which  are  not  to  be  ouer- 
slipte  amonge  the  Iewes.  1676  HALE  Contempt.  \.  523  As 
if  we  might  consign  A  Purim,  or  a  Feast  to  celebrate  Some 
Victory.  1908  Daily  News  17  Mar.  4  In  a  Jewish  Leap 
Year  Adar  is  doubled  and  Purim  falls  in  Adar  the  Second, 
which  is  the  thirteenth  month,  attrib.  1891  ZANGWILL 
Childr.  Ghetto  I.  vii.  183,  I  must  go  to  the  Purim  ball  with 
him  and  Leah. 

Purine  (piu^rein).  Phys.  Chem.  Also  un- 
systematically  purin.  [ad.  Ger.  purin,  according 
to  the  inventor,  Emil  Fischer,  '  combined  from  the 
L.  words  purum  pure,  and  ftricum  uric  (acid) '. 
By  the  Chemical  Society  spelt  purine,  as  a  base  : 
see  -INK  5.]  A  white  crystalline  basic  substance 
Cst^N,,  of  very  complicated  structure,  which  when 
oxidized  forms  uric  acid  (CaH4N4O3),  and  of 
which  adenine,  caffeine,  xanthine,  etc.,  are  also 
derivatives,  and  known  as  the  purities  or  members 
of  the  purine  group.  Also  attrib. 

(The  group  CijNiH*  was  so  named  by  Fischer  in  1884  as 
the  source  of  derivatives  then  prepared  and  named  by 
him,  methyl-pvrin  and  MMor-tncthylpurin ;  the  substance 
itself  was  not  isolated  by  him  till  1898,  14  years  after  it  had 
been  named.  See  Berichte  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch. 
XVII.  329  (1884),  and  XXXI.  2564  (1898). 

,899  jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LXXVI.  I.  175  Purine,  ..is  a 
readily  soluble,  well  crystallised  substance,  which  forms 
salts  both  with  acids  and  with  bases,  and  as  regards  its 
character  in  general  falls  naturally  in  the  series  uric  acid, 
xanlhine,  hypoxanthine,  purine.  1901  Brit.  Med.  JrtU. 
No.  2163,  14  June  1461  Under  the  term  'purin  all  the 
substances  that  contain  the  nucleus  CsN ,  may  be  included. 
Ibid.,  The  Estimation  of  Purin  Bodies  in  food-stuffs. . .  By 
the  use  of  purin-free  foods  they  ascertained  the  average 
amount  of  urinary  purin  in  various  individuals. 

II  Furiri  (p«T»rt).  [Native  Maori  name.]  A 
New  Zealand  tree,  Vitex  littoralis  (N.O.  Ver- 
benacese),  which  yields  very  hard  and  durable 
timber.  So  puriri  tree. 

1841  W.  R.  WADE  Joitrn.  N.  Zealand  200  note,  Puriri, 
misnamed  mtex  littoralis,  as  it  is  not  found  near  the  sea- 
coast.  1886  N.  Zealand  Herald  i  June  2/2  The  land  is. . 
finely  sheltered  by  pretty  clumps  of  puriri  and  other  bush. 


Italian  drama,  unnoticed  by  the  puristic  eighteenth  century. 


PURISM. 

Purism  (piu»'riz'm).  [ad.  F.  furismc,  f.  fur 
PUKE:  see  -IHM.]  Scrupulous  or  exaggerated  ob- 
servance of,  or  insistence  upon,  purity  or  correct- 
ness, esp.  in  language  or  style. 

1804  Mm-'OKD  Inquiry  392  Before  we  attempt  to  exercise 
on  our  language  the  spirit  of  what  the  French  used  to  call 
purism.  1821  Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  236  The  purism  of 
modern  times  and  your  fastidious  delicacy.,  would  not  allow 
me  to  give  this  story  at  full  length.  1860  MARSH  Lect. 
En?.  Lang,  xxvii.  598  The  spirit  of  nationality  and  linguistic 
purism,  .has. .purged  and  renovated  so  many  decayed  and 
corrupted  European  languages.  1869  Miss  BRADDON  Lady's 
Mile  247  The  strictest  pureism  in  the  ethics  of  costume. 
1905  Athenzum  26  Aug.  269/2  The  works  and  views  of  the 
writers  on  [French]  grammar  who  upheld  purism. 

b.  with  //.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  scrupulously 
or  excessively  pure  expression  or  principle. 

1803  Edin.  Kev.  I.  254  The  glory  of  illuminating  his 
countrymen  in  purisms.  1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LVI.  144  The 
purisms  of  political  delinquency  had  little  share.. m  any 
remorse  which  Shah  Soojah  might  ever  feel. 

Purist  (piii'Tist).  [ad.  F.  purittt  (1586, 
applied  to  the  Puritans),  I. pur  PURE;  or  (sense  2) 
f.  L.  pur-us  PURE  +  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  aims  at,  affects,  or  insists  on  scrupu- 
lous or  excessive  purity,  esp.  in  language  or  style ;    j 
a  stickler  for  purity  or  correctness. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Purist,  one  that  affects  to  speak  or 
write  neatly  and  properly.  [1751  CHESTEBF.  Lett.  (1792) 
III.  185  English,  in  which  you  are  certainly  no  pitristf.]  ', 
1758  JORTIN  Erasmus  I.  443  Some  Italian  Purists,  who 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  any  word  or  phrase,  which  was  not 
to  be  found  in  Cicero.  1810  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  143 
The  greatest  purists  (hypocrisy  apart)  are  often  free-livers. 
1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  III.  143  The  use  of  quota- 
tions in  a  different  language,  which  some  purists  in  French 
style  had  in  horror.  1841  Murray's  HandM.  N.  Italy  25/2 
The  cortile  is  a  fine  example  of.. the  architecture  which 
purists  term  impure—  columns  encircled  by  bands,  story 
above  story.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  q  Mod.  Greece  II.  n.  ii.  275 
The  Macedonians  were  not  acknowledged  as  genuine  Greeks 
by  the  purists  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  1870  LOWELL  Lett., 
To  C.  E.  Norton  15  Oct.  (1894)  II.  74  As  to  words,  I  am 
something  of  a  purist,  though  I  like  best  the  word  that  best 
says  the  thing. 

2.  One  who  maintained  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  in  pure  Greek. 

1835  MOSES  STUART.  1907  Expositor  Nov. 428  Inthecon- 
troversy  of  the  Purists  and  Hebraists  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Hence  Pnri'stic,  Pnrl-stlcal  adjs. ,  characteristic 
of  a  purist ;  characterized  by  purism 


i88a  Athenxum  15  Apr.  474/3  He  complains ..  that  the 
Persian  language  is  flooded,  .by  Arabic  words  and  phrases ; 
and  the  whole  book  is  a  practical  illustration  of  his  puristic 
theory.  1908  Edinb.  Rev.  Apr.  460  Her  puristical  vanity. 

Puritan  (piu»'ritan),  sb.  and  a,  [f.  L.  pilr-us 
pure,  orpurilds  PURIT-Y  +  -AN.  Perh.  formed  in 
French  or  mod. Latin :  cf.  F.  furitain  (Ronsard 
1564),  mod.L.  purit&rit  (in  Du  Cange).  The 
appellation  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  sug- 
gest that  of  the  Kaffapoi,  Catharans,  or  Catharists, 
assumed  by  the  Novatian  heretics,  and  thus  to 
convey  an  odious  imputation.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Hist.  A  member  of  that  party  of  English 
Protestants  who  regarded  the  reformation  of  the 
church  under  Elizabeth  as  incomplete,  and  called 
for  its  further  '  purification '  from  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  unscriptural  and  corrupt  forms  and 
ceremonies  retained  from  the  unreformed  church ; 
subsequently,  often  applied  to  any  who  separated 
from  the  established  church  on  points  of  ritual, 
polity,  or  doctrine,  held  by  them  to  be  at  variance 
with  '  pure '  New  Testament  principles. 

According  to  Stow  (see  quot.  15 . . )  the  name  was  (?  origin. 
ally)  assumed  by  congregations  of  Anabaptists  in  London ; 
but  this  is  probably  an  error,  for  otherwise  it  appears  in 
early  use  always  as  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  opponents, 
and  resented  by  those  to  whom  it  was  applied :  see  quot. 
from  Fuller  1655.  Its  application  changed  with  time  and 
the  course  of  events.  Originally,  it  was  applied  to  those 
within  the  Church  of  England  who  demanded  further 
reformation,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Presbytenanism ; 
afterwards,  naturally,  to  the  same  party  when  they  were 
separated  from  the  Church,  and  became  the  anti-episcopal 


1621 

they  think  them  selues  to  be  mundiores  ceteris,  more  pure 
than  others,  as  Cathari  did,  and  seperate  them  selues  from 
all  other  Churches  and  congregations  as  spotted  and  defyled. 
1573  1'.  CAKTWRIGHT  Reply  to  Whitgift  13  If  you  meane, 
that  those  are  Purilanes  or  Catharans,  which  do  set  forth 
a  true  and  perfect  patera  or  ptatforme  of  reforming  the 
church,  then  the  marke  of  thys  heresie  reacheth  vnto  those, 
which  made  the  booke  of  common  prayer.  1573  G.  HARVEY 
Letter-bit.  (Camd.)  29  Alleging.. that  I  had  greatly  com. 
inendid  thos  whiten  men  call  precisions  and  puntanes.  1589 
//ay,  any  Workefor  Cooper  25  The  Ministers  maintenance 
by  tithe  no  Puritan  denietn  to  be  unlawful.  For  Martin . . ,  y-u 
must  understand,  doth  account  no  Brownist  to  be  a  Puritan. 
1589  NASHE  Pasouits  Ret.  Wks,  (Grosart)  I.  94, 1  knowe 
they  are  commonly  called  Puritans,  and  not  amiue...They 
lake  ihemselues  lo  be  pure,  when  they  are  filthy  in  Gods 
sight,  1601  SHAKS.  Altt  Well  \.  iii.  98  Though  honestie  be 
no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  doe  no  hurt,  it  will  weare  Ibe  Surplis 
of  humilitie  ouer  the  blacke-Gowne  of  a  bigge  heart.  1611 
—  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  46  The  shearers  (three  man  song-men, 
all,  and  very  good  ones).. but  one  Purilan  amongst  ihem, 
and  he  sings  Psalmes  lo  home-pipes.  1618  King's  Decl. 
cone.  Sports  6  (republ.  1633  10)  Our  pleasure  likewise 
is,  Thai  ihe  Bishop  of  lhal  Diocesse  lake  the  like  straight 
order  wilh  all  ihe  Puritans  and  Precisians  ..  either  constrain- 
ing them  to  conforme  ihemselues,  or  lo  leave  the  Countrey. 
a  i6»s  J.  ROBINSON  in  Drysdale  Hist.  Presbyt.  in  r-'ng. 
(1889)  snote,  The  Papists  plant  the  ruling  power  of  Christ 
in  the  Pope ;  the  Protestants  in  the  Bishops  i  Ihe  Puritans 
in  Ihe  Presbyleryl  we  [Independent]  m  the  body  of 
ihe  Congregation  of  the  multitude  called  the  Church. 
1641  MILTON  Reform.  Ch.Disc.  l.  i6Alllhose  lhal  found  fault 
with  the  Decrees  of  the  Convocation,  .strait  were,  .branded 
with  the  Name  of  Puritans.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  tx.  i. 
566  The  English  Bishops. .began,  .urging  the  Clergy,  .to 
subscribe  to  the  Liturgie,  Ceremonies,  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  such  as  refused,  -were  branded  with  the  odious 
name  of  Puritanes,  a  name  which  in  this  notion  first  began 
in  this  year  (1564).  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  l.  (1724)  17 
The  Puritans.. put  on  external  appearances  of  great  strict- 
ness and  gravity.  They  took  more  pains  in  their  parishes 
than  those  who  adhered  to  the  bishops.  1731-8  NEAU 
(title)  The  History  of  the  Puritans  or  Protestant  Non-Con- 
formists, a  1779  WARBURTON  Alliance  betw.  Ch.  ft  St.  m.  iii, 
Those  prudent  and  honest  men.  .gave  it  as  iheir  deliberate 
judgment, '  That  the  Puritans  ought  to  conform,  rather  than 
make  a  schism  :  and  that  the  church  men  ought  to  indulge 
the  others' scruples,  rather  than  hazard  one '.  tSajMACAULAY 
Ess.,  Milton  (1887)  23  The  Purilans,  ihe  mosl  remarkable 
body  of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
1830  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  10  June,  Is  it  not. .an  historical 
error  to  call  the  Puritans  dissenters?  Before  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  they  were  essentially  a  part  of  the  Church. 
184;  JAMBS  A.  Neil  ii,  His  master  was  a  rigid  man,  a 
Puritan  of  the  most  severe  cast.  189.  Bp.  RVLE  Light  fr. 
Old  Times  (1903)  339  This  saintly  old  Puritan  [Baxter]. 
1903  F.  W.  MAITLAND  in  Camb,  Mod.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  590 
Those  who  strove  for  a  worship  purified  from  all  taint  of 
popery  (and  who  therefore  were  known  as  'Puritans') 
'scrupled '  the  cap  and  gown . . , and  ' scrupled  '  the  surplice. 
b.  trans/.  A  member  of  any  religious  sect  or 
party  that  advocates  or  aspires  to  special  purity  of 
doctrine  or  practice.  (Cf.  CATHARAN,  CATHARIST.) 
1577  HANMER  Axe.  Eccl.  Hist.  vl.  xliii.  (1663)  116  Novatus 
..became  himself  the  author  and  ringleader  of  his  own 
heretical!  sect,  to  wit,  of  such  as  through  iheir  swelling 


In  later  times,  the  term  has  become  historical,  without  any 
opprobrious  connotation,  and  has  even,  from  its  association 
with  purity  and  pure,  come  to  be  treated,  by  those  who  in 
opinion  agree  more  or  less  with  the  early  Puritans,  as  a 
name  of  honour. 

[15. .  STOW  in  Three  is/A  C.  Chron.  (Camden)  143  About 
that  tyme  [1567]  were  many  congregations  of  the  Ana- 
baptysls  in  London,  who  cawlyd  themselvs  Puritans  or 
Unspottyd  Lambs  of  the  Lord.)  1571  J.  JONES  Bathes  of 
Bath  MI.  24  Puritanes  are  they  named,  pure  I  wold  they 
wer.  Ibid,  [see  PRECISIAN].  1571  [FiELD&  WlLCOx]/Jrf«< 
Hitiou  to  farlt.  Pref.  A  i  b,  They  lincke  in  togither  I 


GILI.ESPIE  Eng.Pop.  Cerem.  II.  v.  24  The  old  Waldenses.. 
were  also  named  by  their  adversaries,  Cathares  or  Puritanes. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  i.  {  67  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
ancient  Cathari  or  Primitive  Puritans.  1709  J.  JOHNSON 
Clergym.  Vadc  M.  u.  48  By  the  Puritans  we  are  to  under- 
stand  the  Novatians,  who  would  not  commune  with  the 
Catholic  church  under  pretence  that  her  communion  was 
polluted.  1871  SIR  \V.  W.  HUNTER  Ind.  Musalmans  58  The 
Wah.ibis  form.. an  advanced  division  of  the  Sunms— t.he 
Puritans  of  Islam. 

O.  A  member  of  any  (non-religious)  party  or 
school  who  practises  or  advocates  strict  or  extreme 
adherence  to  its  principles ;  a  purist. 

1885  PaU  Mall  G.  20  May  i/i  The  Crofters  Holdings 
Bill  has  been  received.. very  quietly  by  the  Puritans  ol 
'  economic  principle '. 

2.  Applied,  chiefly  in  reproach  or  ridicule,  to  one 
who  is,  affects  to  be,  or  is  accounted  extremely 


-  oromi       ce  wmcn  they 

and  bvTtctness  and  gravity  of  behaviour  with  plainness 
Sf  dreL  and  mTnners;  henc^  it  was  easy  to  look  upon  a 
"  onTwho  professed  a  higher  standard  of  personal 

n  was  usual. 

(Grosart)  XII.  .76  When 


GREE«wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  .7  en 

I  had  discouered  &at  I  sorrowed  for  ray  wickednesse.  .they 
fell  vDon  me  in  ieasting  manner,  calling  me  Puritane  and 
PresISn  1611  RKII  fftZS.  Age  (Per?y  Soc.)  55  He  that 
hath  not  for  euery  word  an  oath..  they  say  bee  is  a  puntan, 
i  precise  foole,  not  fitte  to  hold  a  gentleman  company.  1655 
FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  IX.  L  S  67  (an.  1564)  Puritan  jhere  was 
taken  for  the  Opposers  of  the  Hierarchic  and  Church. 
Service,  as  resenting  of  Superstition.  But  prophane  mouths 
•  •  •  •  '  -T!-  "'-*  -----  •'  ---  —  ••  —  —  •  ~^°- 


.a  very  aptely  siu'en  to  these  men,  not  bicause  they  be  pure 
no  more  than  were  the  Heietikca  called  Cathari,  but  bicuus..; 


Ihcy  ever  so  conformable  !  179*  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng. 
Philos.  III.  26  Brought  up  among  the  strait-laced.. purilans. 
of  the  United  Slales. 

B.  adj.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Puritans ;  strict  and  scrupulous  in  religious 
observances,  b.  That  is  a  Puritan.  (In  quot.  1607 
satirically  used  as  =  hypocritical,  dissembling.) 

1589  MarpreL  Tr.,  Epit.  A  ij,  The  Puritans  are  angrie 
with  me,  I  meane  the  puritane  preachers.     1607  louilMKii« 


PURITANISM. 

Kev.  Trmg.  n.  ii,  I'll  after  him  And ..  seeme  to  beate  a  part  I  n 
all  his  ills,  but  with  a  I'uritanc  heart.  1617  MOKVSON  I  tin. 
ill.  30  If  a  man  would  seem«(as  I  may&ay)a  Puritan  Papist, 
..there  U  danger  to  fall  into  the  nispilion  of  an  Hypocrite. 
1638  I,Ati>  Diary  29  Apr.,  There's  a  great  concurrence  be- 
tween them  [in  Scotland]  and  the  Purilan  party  in  England. 
1651  SANDERSON  Casts  of  Const.  (1676)  192  To  discover  the 
weakness  of  the  Puritan  principles  and  tenenls.  l(at  in 
J.  Thacher  Hut.  Plymntk  (1831)  232  This  u  the  i86th 
anniversary  of  the  first  landing  of  our  puritan  fathers.  1831 
Ibid.  324  The  venerable  pastor  of  the  pilgrims,  and  h» 
puritan  associates,  iftto  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudte  xxxvii,  He 
was  no  less  frugal  in  his  repasts  than  in  hit  Purilan  attire. 
1857  C.  KINCSLKV  Let.  in  Life  (1879)  U.  52,  I  am  full  of  old 
Puritan  blood.  1858  I.ONGF.  M.  Xtandisk  in.  40  Singing 
the  hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem. 

Hence  Pn-ritane»»  (nonce-wit.),  a  female  puri- 
tan ;  t  Porite'nUn  (-«-an)  a.  -  PURITANICAL  ; 
Presbyterian;  Pn-rltanlya,/?'.,  in  a  puritan  manner, 
towards  Puritanism;  t Furit»:no-pa'pi»t  ntnue- 
wo".,  a  strict  or  austere  papist,  esp.  a  Jesuit. 

2897  Daily  Tel.  4  June  o/i  If  our  fair  •Purilaneues  press 
us  much  further.  1000  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  13 
A  blind  conceil  and  opinion  of  Iheir  (le-uit-'l  •purilanun 
holinesse.  Ibid.  224  The  Puritanean  Consistent,  repre- 
senting the  ecclesiastical!  state  in  Scotland.  1897  W. 
WALKER  Hist.  Congregat.  Ck.  U.  S.  89  The  see  of  London, 
the.. most  "Puritanly  inclined.  1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW 
Defence  107  The  'Puritano-paptste,  Loyala. 

Puritanic  (piu»ritse-mk),  a.  [f.  PDHITAS  + 
-ic ;  after  Satanic,  etc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Puritans,  =  PURITAN  a.  (now  rare} ;  having  the 
character  or  manner  of  a  puritan  ;  -=  next 

1606  CHAPMAN  M.  D'Olive  Plays  1873  I.  214  That  nose  of 
his  (according  to  the  Puritanntck  cut)  hauing  a  narrow 
bridge.     178*  W.  MASON  Eng.  Card.  iv.  34/622  Too  dark  a 
stole  Was  o'er  Religion's  decent  features  drawn  By  Puritanic 
zeal.    1704  Mass.  Mag.  (U.S.)  May  288  When  those  vener- 
able puritanic  sages  landed  at  Plymouth.     i8a8  Ii'lsx*  >  LI 
C/ias.  /,  I.  iii.  35  The  puritanic  party.. starting  up  among 
all  ranks  of  society.     1830  FOSTER  in  Life  *  Corr.  (1846'  1 1. 
1 57  A  puritanic  simplicity  and  unworldliness.  188*  SI-URGEON 
Treas.  Dar.  Ps.  xv.  5  The  Puritanic  divines  are  almost  all 
of  them  against  ihe  taking  of  any  interesl  upon  money. 

Puritanical  (piu-'ritarnikal),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ICAL.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Puritans,  or  of  puritans  generally ;  having  the 
character  of  a  puritan ;  marked  by  the  strictness, 
plainness,  or  other  quality  of  puritans.  (Chiefly 
in  disparagement.  In  quot.  1882-3  used  as  — 
PURITAN  a.) 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  tfortliw.  Hoi  l.  i,  His  wiues 
puritanical!    coynesse.      1614   in    Rymer    Firdcra   XVII. 
616  Seditious  Puritanical  books  and  pamphlets  scandalous 
to  our  person  or  state,  such  as  have  been  lately  vented  by 
some   Puritanical  spirits,    c  1683   BURNET  Ong.  Mem.   i. 
(1902)  71  The  duke  (of  York]  complained  of  this  [insertion 
in  the  Bk.  of  Comm.  Prayer]  much  to  me  as  a  puritanical 
Ihing.    1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevcnot's  Trac.  l.  ejb,  That 
Sect,  .was  in  Mahometanism  the  most  Puritanical  of  all  the 
Sects  of  the  East.    1711  ADDISOS  Sped.  No.  458  P  6  Every 
Appearance  of  Devotion  was  looked  upon  as  Puritannical. 
1878  T.  CUYLKR  Pointed  Papers  162,  I  do  not  want  lo  be 
thought  queer  or  puritanical.    1870  L.  STEPHEN  f/ottrs  tie 
Library  \\\.  84  That  Fielding  in  his  hatred  for  humbug 


Hence  Pnrlta'nically  adv.,  in  a  puritanical 
way  ;  after  the  manner  of  the  Puritans. 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Northui.  Hoe  HI.  D.'s  Wks.  1873 
III.  41  Shee  would  do  it  so  puritannically,  so  secretly  I 
meane,  that  no  body  should  neare  of  it.  1706  HEARNE 
Collect.  9  Apr.  (O.H.S.)  I.  221  [He]  waiililik  Purilannically 
inclin'd.  1847  LVTTON  Lttcretia  it.  xvii,  The  forehead,  over 
which  that  stiff,  harsh  hair  was  so  puritanically  parted. 

Puritanism  (piu«'ritaniz'm).  [f.  PDRITAM  + 
•ISM.] 

1.  The  Puritan  system  ;  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Puritans  ;  Puritan  opinion  or  practice. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  LetterJk.  (Camden)  30  Let  M.  Phisician 
shew  .  .  that  ever  I  have  maintainid  ani  od  point  of  puritan- 
ism,  or  praecisionism.  t«oi  ?  MARSTON  Fasfitit  *  Kath.  n. 
220  Leaue  praying  for  dead.  Tis  no  good  Caluiamsrae, 
Puritanisme.  t«H  LAUD  Diary  23  Dec.,  The  same  day  1 
delivered  my  L.  a  little  tract  about  Doctrinal  Puritai 
Mi  PEPVS  Diary  7  Sept.,  •  Bartholomew  rayre  ',  with  the 

' 


danger]  might  arise  from  Popery,  at  another  from  Puritanism. 
1000  MORLEV  O.  Cronnxtt  v.  v.  409  Militanl  Purilanisrn 
was  often  only  half-Christian.  1908  P.  T.  FORSYTH  in 
Contemp,  Kev.  Feb.  159  Puritanism  is  the  mother  church  of 
Weslern  democracy. 
b.  transf.  (Cf.  PCBITAS  A.  I  b,  c.) 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Anno.  Osor.  132,  I  could  wishe. . 
thai  we  all  could  direct  the  course  of  our  lyfe. .  accord yng 
to  this  Purilanisme  of  Osorius.  1870  RUSKIN  Lect.  Art  m. 
73  This  Puritanism  in  Ihe  worship  of  beauty,  though  «ome. 
limes  weak,  is  always  honourable  and  amiable. 

2.  Excessive  (or  affected)  strictness  or  precisenets 
like  that  observed  by  or  attributed  to  the  Puritans ; 
puritanical  behaviour  or  principles ;  precisianism. 

i«a  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  top  \nder 
hyjJoTrisie  [I  comprehend]  **&~*~>5*£~ 


will  and  lusts  iheir  law,  may  deeme  it l-urn«liisme,  c 
it  for  ouerstrict  precisenesse.  1831  Bloc**',  mag.  AAIA. 
772  Scruples  which  grow  out  of  excessive  pununism  in  style. 
,8Ji  0  HowNKs  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  1. l«  That  moderate 
autterity . .  which  may,  without  puritanism/bo  leconnnwided. 


PtmiTANIZE. 

Puritanize  (piu^ritanaiz),  v.   [as  prec.  +  -IZE.]   [ 

1.  intr.  (with  it).  To  act  the  puritan ;  to  practise, 
conform  to,  or  affect  puritanism. 

1623  BP.  MOUNTAOU  App.  Caesar  270  He  faine  would 
puritanize  it. 

2.  trans.  To  make  puritan,  imbue  with  pnntamsm. 
1648  Persecutio  Undecima  13  So  generally  peevish  and 

puritanized  were  the  people.  1838  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  II. 
f.  55  note,  Leicester  succeeded  in  puritanizing,  as  Wood 
thought,  the  University.  1853  Miss  \OKSzHeirofRcdclyffe 
iii,  He  has  been  puritanized  till  he  is  good  for  nothing. 

Hence  Pu'ritani'zed,  Firritani'zing  ppl.  aiijs. ; 
also  Ftrritani'zer,  one  who  puritanizes. 

1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  99  St.  Paul's  was  a 
puritanized  prosaic  imitation  of  St.  Peter's.  1847  Bf. 
WILBEKFORCE  Let.  in  Ashwell  Life  (1879)  I.  x.  408,  I  cannot 
effectually  guard  the  purity  of  the  faith.. from  dishonesty 
of  subscription  on  the  side  of  Romanizers,  if  I  wink  at  a  like 
sin  on  the  side  of  Puritanizers.  1857  BADEN  POWELL  Chr. 
without  Judaism  173  The  continued  struggle  between  the 
Puritanisms:  and  the  Catholicising  extremes  of  the  Refor. 
mation.  1882  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  162  Cranmer 
and  thePuritanizing  party. 

Furitanly,  etc.  :  see  after  PURITAN. 

+  PuTitant.  Obs.rare.  Alteration  of  PURITAN, 
after  Protestant. 

1604  HIERON  Popish  Rime  Wks.  I.  553  Many  sundry  sects 
..The  Caluinist,  the  Protestant,  The  Zwinglian,  the  Puri- 
tant.  1607  T.  SPARKE  Brotherly  Persuasion  81  To  burie 
and  extinguish  for  euer  the  odious  name  of  Puritants. 

Purity  (piu'iiti).  Forms:  3-6  purete,  4-5 
purte,  4-6  puryte,  6  purite,  purely,  6-7  puritie, 
6-  purity.  [ME.  purte  (rare),  a.  OF.  purte 
(i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  but  usually,  from  the 
beginning  of  I3th  c.  in  the  later  F.  form  purete, 
mod.  F.  pureti,  and  at  length  more  fully  conformed , 
as  purite,  -itie,  -ity,  to  ~L.puritds,  -tatem  ((.fiir-tts 
PURE  :  see  -ITY).  Cf.  Pr.  ptirtat,  -elat,  -Hat,  It. 
purita,  Sp.  piiridad.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  pure,  in  various  senses. 

1.  In  physical  sense :  The  state  of  being  unmixed  ; 
freedom  from  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance  or   I 
matter ;    absence   of   any   other   ingredient ;    esp.    j 
freedom  from   matter  that  contaminates,  defiles, 
corrupts,  or  debases ;  physical  cleanness. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  228  This  corruptible 
body  shall  be  indued  with  purite  &  incorupcyon.      1550 
Acts  Privy  Counc.  (1890)  II.  430  French  crownes..of  the    ; 
goodnes,  purely,  and  waight,  as  they  be  curraunt  in  Fraunce.    ! 
16x1  SHAKS.  Ifirtt.  T.  \.  ii.  327  To. .Sully  the  puritie  and    . 
whitenesse  of  my  Sheetes.     1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1267    j 
This  [bathing]  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health..  .Even  from 
the  body's  purity  the  mind  Receives  a  secret  sympathetic 
aid.    1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  fy  Gl.  164  To  insure  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  ingredients.    1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.    j 
xx.  138  Snow  of  perfect  purity. 

b.  quasi-<r0««-.  Pure  substance  or  part. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  5  pe  purete  of  be  quinte  essencie 
schal  be  sublymed  aboue,  £  be  groste  schal  abide  bynebe.    ! 
CI710  PRIOR  md  Hymn  Callimachus  147  The  nymphs..     ' 
from  little  urns  Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters. 

2.  In  non-physical  or  general  sense  :  The  state 
of  being  unmixed ;  freedom  from  any  foreign  or 
extraneous  element,  esp.  from  such  as  corrupt  or 
debase ;    unalloyed   or   unadulterated    condition ; 
faultlessness,  correctness. 
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1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <5-  Met.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  i<t  She  comes: 
creations  puritie,  admir'd,  Ador'd  amazing  raritie. 

Purkinjean  (p»Jki*nd,^zan),  a.  Anat,  and 
Phys.  Also  erron.  -gian.  [f.  Purkinje,  name  of  a 
Bohemian  physiologist  (1787-1869)  + -AN.]  Per- 
taining to  or  named  after  Purkinje :  applied  to 
various  anatomical  structures,  etc.,  as  the  Purkin- 
jean  capsules  in  the  cement  of  a  tooth  (see  quot. 
1854);  Pttrkinjean  vesicle,  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovum,  discovered  by  Purkinje  in  1825,  also  called 
germinal  vesicle  or  Purkinje' $  vesicle. 

So  Purkinje's  cells,  large  branching  cells  in  the  cortex  of 
the  brain;  Purkinje's  fibres^  certain  fibres  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  esp.  In  the  foetus;  Purkinje's  figures,  visual 
figures  produced  by  the  shadows  of  the  retinal  blood-vessels 
cast  by  light  (e.  g.  from  a  candle)  entering  the  eye  laterally. 

1835-6  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  785/1  During  the  last^stage 
of  its  continuance  in  the  ovary  the  vesicle  of  Purkinje  dis- 


J*3 Nc        

rlty  of  the  Latine  tongue.  1661  EVELYN  Diary  10  Nov., 
He  snew'd  that  the  Church  of  England  was  for  purity  of 
doctrine . .  the  most  perfect  under  Heaven.  1700  DRYDEN 
Fables  Pref.,  in  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  254  From  Chaucer  the 
purity  of  the  English  tongue  began.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal 
World  u.  iii.  182  The  metaphysical  purity  . ,  of  thought  is 
the  immateriality.. of  its  object.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist. 
Ind.  I.  i.  i.  35  The  daughters  of  such  connections,  if  they 
go  on  marrying  Bramins  for  seven  generations,  restore  their 
progeny  to  the  original  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  1875 
FREEMAN  Venice  d88j)  257  The  slight  touch  of  Renaissance 
in  some  of  the  capitals.. in  no  sort  takes  away  from  the 
general  purity  of  the  style. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  faculties,  actions,  attributes, 
etc. :  Freedom  from  moral  corruption,  from  cere- 
monial or  sexual  uncleanness,  or  pollution  ;  stain- 
less condition  or  character;  innocence,  chastity,  ' 
ceremonial  cleanness.  (The  earliest  sense  in  Eng.) 
a  1225  Ancr.R.  4  All  muwen  &  owen  holden  one  riwle 
onont  purete  of  heorte.  1340  Ayenb.  202  pis  chastete,  bis 
clennesse,  pis  purte  acseb  pet  me  loki  be  herte  uram  euele 
bojtes.  1426  LYDO.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  22085  Whanne  it  is 
songe  off  good  entente,  In  clennesse  and  in  purete.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.fW.deW.  1531)  ,45  b,  Whan  weh«  gyuen.  .to 
clennesse  of  vertue  &  purite  of  lyfe.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W. 
n.  n.  258, 1  could  driue  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  I 
her  reputation,  her  marriage-vow.  1611  BIBLE  i  Tim.  v.  a 
Intreate . .  The  elder  women  as  mothers,  the  yonger  as  sisters  ! 
with  all  puritie.  1634  MILTON  Camus  427  No  savage  fierce 
..Will  dare  to  soyl  her  Virgin  purity,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  (J.), 
Is  it  the  purity  of  a  linen  vesture,  which  some  so  fear  would 
defile  the  purity  of  the  priest?  1729  LAW  Serious  Call  vii. 
103  Every  thing  about  her  resembles  the  purity  of  her  soul. 
1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xxi,  'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and 


parity,     ii 

ritualistic  purity  was  required'  of  those  who  took  part  in 

the  feast. 

b.   quasU0«m    An  embodiment  of  purity;    a 
stainless  being,  nonce-use. 


.., their  primitive  distinctness  being  indicated  only  by  their 
persistent  granular  nuclei,  which  now  form  the  radiated 
Purkingian  capsules.  1869  HUXLEY  Phys.  ix.  (ed.  3)  248  If 
you  go  into  a  dark  room  with  a  single,  .candle,  and.  .allow 
the  light  to  fall  very  obliquely  into  the  eye,  one  of  what  are 
called  Purkinje's  figures  is  seen.  This  is  a  vision  of  a 
series  of  diverging,  branched,  red  lines  on  a  dark  field.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Meet.  Diet.,  Purkinje's  cells. . Purkinje's 
fibres.. Puikinje's  figures.  .Purkinje's  vesicle. 

Purl  (p£il),  *<M  Forms  :  6  pyrl(e,  6-9  purle, 
7-  purl  (9,  in  senses  a,  5,  also  pearl :  see  PEAKL 
j/>.4).  [In  sense  i,  app.  orig.  pyrl(e,  f*pyrl(fi  PIUL 
v.  to  twist  (*I  pyrle  wyer  of  golde  or  syluer* 
Palsgr.).  As  to  the  other  senses  see  Note  below.] 
I.  1.  Thread  or  cord  made  of  twisted  gold  or 
silver  wire,  used  for  bordering  and  embroidering. 
Pearl  purl  \  see  quot.  1882.  Silk  purl ':  see  quot. 
1899. 

1535  Rep.  Dk.  Rutland's  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
IV.  277  For  vj  plightes  of  fyne  lawne  for  sieves  for  the 
Quene  with  bandes  of  pyrles  of  golde,  besides  workinge  the 
same  by  my  Lady,  a  1586  SIDNEY  (Webster),  A  triumphant 
chariot  made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  and 
pearl.  1600  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III.  502  One 
Frenche  gowne  of  blacke  vellat,  with  an  edge  of  purle,  and 
pipes  of  gold.  1611  COTGR.,  Canetitte,  (Gold,  or  siluer)  Purle. 
[Cf.  mod.F.  cannetille,  ribbon-wire,  gold  or  silver  thread, 
'  petite  tame  Ires-fine  d'or  ou  d'argent  tortille  '  Littre.]  i6ai 
in  Elsing  Debates  Ho.  Lords  App.  (1870)  141  They  granted 
I  should  make  purle  upon  condicion  to  be  bound  in  ioou  to 
give  up  an  accompt  of  every  parcell  of  gould  and  silver 
purle  I  should  sell..;  that  through  feare  I  was  forced  to 
condescend  to  scale  the  bond  for  not  making  any  gold  thread 
for  this  2  yeares.  17^7  Boyers  Fr.  Diet.,  CannetUle^.  .purl 
or  purfled  gold  or  silver  embroidery.  1882  CAULFEILD  & 
SAWARD  Diet.  Needlew.,  Pearl-purl  is  a  gold  cord  of  twisted 
wire,  resembling  a  small  row  of  beads  strung^  closely  to- 
gether. Used  for  the  edging  of  Bullion  Embroidery.  1899 
W.  G.  P.  TOWNSEND  Embroidery  v.  82  (Gold  Threads,  etc.) 
Bullion,—- The  largest  size  of  '  purl '..  .Purl  may  be  either 
in  gold  or  silver.  It  is  made  in  a  series  of  continuous  rings 
rather  like  a  corkscrew.  Ibid.  vL  106  Purl  is  made  of  the 
finest  gold  wire  twisted  to  form  a  round  tube.  Ibid,^  Silk 
purlin  a  variety  of  colours  is  made  (over  wire)...  It  is  worked 
in  the  same  way  as  the  gold.  1900  DAY  &  BUCKLE  Art 
Needlework  xxix.  (1901)  2^5  Flat  gold  wire  is  known  by  the 
name  of*  plate  ',  and  various  twisted  threads  by  the  name 
of 'purl '.  {See  esp.  the  two  works  last  quoted  here.] 

attrib.  1620  in  Net-worth  ffousek.  Bks.  (Surtees)  145  Two 
ounseis  of  gould  and  silver  purle  for  making  a  perle  drissing 
for  Mrs.  Marie.  1899  W.  G.  P.  TOWNSEND  Embroidery  vi. 
108  Horse-tail  silk  for  purl  embroidery  should  be  well 
waxed. 

2.  Each  of  the  minute  loops  or  twists  with  a  row 
of  which  the  edges  of  lace,  braid,  ribbon,  and  the 
like,  are  ornamented  (in  Fr. //><?/);  hence,  collec- 
tively, a  series  or  chain  of  such  loops.  In  the 
machine-made  lace  trade,  a  twisted  loop  on  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  lace,  net,  or  braid;  also,  a 
similar  twisted  loop  in  the  fabric  (not  on  the  edge) 
of  lace.  Hence  laces  and  braids  characterized  by 
such  loops  are  known  as  purl  laces t  purl  braids^ 
and  elliptically  as  '  purls'.  (Cf.  also  PEARL  sb£} 

1611  COTGR.,  Canetillet  (Gold,  or  siluer)  Purle;  also,  a 
small  purle  of  needle-worke ;  or,  a  small  edging  (bone) 
lace.  Ibid.,  Cattetill^  set,  wrought,  or  inriched,  with 
purle;  also,  edged  with  a  small  (needleworke)  purle,  or 
bone  lace.  1688  MIEGE  Fr.  Diet,  u,  Purl,  engrelure petite 
bandeajour  au  bout  de  la  dentelle.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6), 
Purl,  a  kind  of  edging  for  Bone-lace,  a  18*5  FORBY 
Voc,  E.  Anglia,  Purle,  a  narrow  list,  border,  fringe,  or 
edging.  1865  Patent  Specif.  No.  801  These  extra  warp 
threads  thereby  become  warp  weft  threads,  and  they  also 
form  the  purls. ..Intermediate  weft  threads.. are  caused  to 
twist  with  the  warp  weft  threads  to  produce  combined 
twisted  purl.  To  which  the  warp  lacing  threads  attach  the 
purls  formed  by  the  warp  weft  threads.  1867  W.  FELKIN 
Machine'  Wrought  Hosiery  393  [A  machine]  producing,  if 
wished,  pearls  either  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  weaving 
edges.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  386/2 
The  loops  that  decorate  the  edges  of  Pillow  Lace  are  called 
Pearls  or  Purls,  and  are  made  to  any  parts  of  the  design 
that  are  disconnected  in  any  way  from  the  main  body  of  the 
work.  1886  Daily  News  13  Oct.  2/6  Market  Kepts..  .Busi- 
ness in  Honiton  braids  and  purls  is  far  from  being  in  a  satis- 
factory  condition.  1891  Patent  Specif.  No.  9483  A  'curl 
purl'  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  *  lap  and  press  '  process. 

attrib.  1882  CAULPEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework, 
Pearl-edge^  otherwise  written  Purl-edge.  A  narrow  kind  of 
thread  edging  made  to  be  sewn  upon  lace  as  a  finish  to  the 
edge ;  or  projecting  loops  of  silk  at  the  sides  of  ribbons  formed 
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by  making  some  of  the  threads  of  the  weft  protrude  beyond 
the  selvedge. 

II.  1 3.  '  The  pleat  or  fold  of  a  ruff  or  band' 
(Fairholt),  as  worn  about  1600;  a  frill.   Ots. 

X593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  72  Your  pinches,  your  purles, 
your  floury  laggings.  1599  B.  JONSON  Eti.  Man  out  o/Hnm. 
IV.  iv,  U  graz'd  on  my  shoulder,  takes  me  away  sixe  purles  of 
an  Italian  cut-worke  band  I  wore.  l6o4MlDDLETON^-aM*r 
H«bburd"s  T.  in  Bullen  0.  PI.  VIII.  9I  Many  puffs  and 
purls  lay  in  a  miserable  case  for  want  of  stiffening.  1631  T. 
POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  (1876)  17^3  For  working  in  curious 
Italian  purles,  or  French  borders,  it  is  not  worth  the  while. 
1633  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  IT.  ii,  My  lord,  one 
of  the  purls  of  your  band  is,  without  all  discipline,  fallen  out 
of  his  rank.  1663  DAVENANT  Siege  of  Rhodes  i.  Wks.  (1672) 
9  Our  Powders  and  our  Purls  Are  now  out  of  fashion. 

4.  transf.  a.  A  minute  '  frilling '  on  the  edge  of 
a  petal  or  leaf.  b.  A  frill  of  feathers  on  the  breast 
of  some  fancy  varieties  of  pigeon. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  590  The  jagging  of  pinks  and  gilly- 
flowers [is]  like  the  inequality  of  oak  leaves  or  vine  leaves, 
..but  they  seldom  or  never  have  any  small  purls.  1765 
Treat.  Doin.  Pigeons  126  The  feathers  on  the  breast  open, 
and  reflect  both  ways,  expanding  itself  something  like  a 
rose,  which  is  called  the  purle  by  some,  and  by  others  the 
frill.  Ibid.  127  The  feathers  on  the  breast  (like  that  of  the 
owl)  open,  and  reflect  both  ways,  standing  out  almost  like 
a  fringe,  or  the  frill  of  a  shirt ;  and  the  Bird  is  valued  in 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  frill  or  purle. 

III.  6.  Knitting.  (Often  pearl.}    An  inversion 
of  the  stitches,  producing  a  ribbed  appearance  of 
the  surface.     (See  PDRL  w.1  4.)     Chiefly  in  Comb., 
as  purl-knitting,  purl-stitch. 

Purl.edgel  an  edge  made  by  '  taking  off*  the  end  stitches 
purl-wise  ;  t.  e.  by  turning  the  wires  as  in  purl-stitch. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Pearl,  the  seam-stitch  in  a  knitted  stocking. 
To  cast  up  a  peart,  to  cast  up  a  stitch  on  the  right  side  in 
place  of  the  wrong  j  Purl,  Teviold[ale).  Ibid.,  Purl,  the 
seamstitch  in  a  knitted  stocking.  Ettr.  For.  1885  MISSES 
BRIETZCKE  &  ROOFER  Needlew.  $  Knitting  11.  99  In  purl 
knitting  the  needle  is  put  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
stitch  towards  the  lower.  . .  Purl  knitting  is  also  called 
seamed  knitting.  Ribbed  knitting  is  when  plain  and  purl 
knitting  is  worked  alternately.  Ibid.,  Let  them  knit  alter- 
nately 2  stitches  plain  and  2  purl.  Ibid.,  The  purl  stitches. 

{Note.  The  various  senses  above  have  been  treated  together 
rather  for  convenience,  as  all  relating  to  the  decoration  of 
apparel,  than  from  any  certainty  that  they  are  all  uses  of 
the  same  word.  The  derivation  of  sense  i  seems  clear. 
That  sense  2  had  the  same  origin  is  possible,  if  the  twist 
given  to  the  minute  loops  was  the  characteristic.  Or  it 
may  be  that,  as  the  purl  edging  of  lace,  etc.  had  a  similar 
ornamental  use  to  that  of  gold  and  silver  purl,  the  name 
was  extended  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  the  possibility  of 
this  appears  to  be  shown  by  Cotgrave's  inclusion  of  both  as 
meanings  of  F.  canetitle,  in  quot.  1611.  The  connexion  of 
branches  II.  and  III.  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain,  and 
their  inclusion  must  be  considered  as  merely  provisional ; 
the  latter  may  very  well  be  a  distinct  word, and  perhaps  better 
spelt  (as  it  often  is)  pearl.  Minsheu  in  his  Dnctor  sug- 
gested that  furle  was  the  same  word  as  PURPLE,  but  this 
is  historically  as  well  as  phonetically  unlikely.] 

Purl  (p»rl),  sb.%  Forms :  6-7  pirle,  purle, 
7  perle,  7-  purl.  See  also  PRILL  id.2  [In  earliest 
form  pirle,  mod.  dial,  prill:  possibly  connected 
with  PIRL  v.  to  whirl,  twist ;  but  certainly  akin  to 
PURL  v.2,  and  the  Norse  vb.  there  mentioned.] 

fl.  A  small  rill  in  which  the  particles  of  water 
are  in  a  whirl  of  agitation.  Ots. 

a.  a  1551  LELANO  //in.  (1744-5)  !'•  79  Ther  >s  a  '"'?  P'r'« 
of  water.  /£/<£,  Thorowgh  this  wood  rennith  a  pirle  of 
water  cumming  out  of  an  hil  therby.  1584  N.  Riding  Rec. 
(1894)  231  They  came  nere  a  little  becke  or  pirle  of  water 
called  Slabecke.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdtn't  Brit.  I.  666 
Receiving  sundry  pirles  to  it  and  many  a  running  rill. 

ft,  (11624  BP.  M.  SMITH  Sena.  (1632)  137  If  the  water  at 
the  well-head  be  corrupted,  the  streame,  or  perle  running 
from  the  same,  will  not  be  wholesome. 

y.  1596  DRAYTON  Mortimer.  Q,  Whose  streame.. Which 
on  the  sparkling  grauell  runns  in  purles,  As  though  the  waues 
had  been  of  siluer  curies.  1650  TER.  TAYLOR  Funeral  Serin. 
C'tess  ofCarbery  2  Watered  with  the  purles  flowing  from  the 
fountain  of  life.  1651  —  Serm.  for  Year  xvi.  204  So  have 
I  seen  the  little  purles  of  a  spring  sweat  thorow  the  bottom 
of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubborn  pavement. 

2.  The  action  or  sound  of  purling  as  a  rill. 

1650  H.  VAUGHAN  Site*  Scint.,  Idle  Verse,  The  Purles  of 
youthful  blood.  1850  J.  STRUTHERS  Poet.  Wks.  II.  251  How 
fraught  with  life  the  gentle  purl  is  Of  her  sweet  breath. 
1876  T.  HARDY  Elhelberta  (1890)  iSol'he  pleasant  lake,  the 
purl  of  the  weir,  the  rudimentary  lawns,  shrubberies,  and 
avenue,  had  changed  their  character  quite.  1886  —  Mayor 
ofCasterbr.  xxxviii,  The  purl  of  waters  through  the  weirs. 

Furl  (p5.il),  **-3  JObs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  7 
purle.  [Origin  unascertained  (?  related  to  prec.).] 

a.  Formerly,  A  liquor  made  by  infusing  worm- 
wood or  other  bitter  herbs  in  ale  or  beer.     Purl- 
royal,  a  similar  infusion  of  wormwood  in  wine. 

b.  Later,  A  mixture  of  hot  beer  with  gin  (also 
called  dog's  nose),  sometimes  also  with  ginger  and 
sugar :  in  repute  as  a  morning  draught. 

1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  19  Feb.,  To  Mr.  Harper's  to  drink 
a  draft  of  Purle.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  341  As 
grateful  to  the  Stomach  as  the  best  Purl-Royal,  or  Worm- 
wood Wine.  1711  AUDISON  Sped.  No.  317  Friday.. Twelve 
a-Clock. . .  Drank  a  Glass  of  Purl  to  recover  Appetite,  a  1764 
LLOYD  Fam.  Efist,,  O  Purl !  all  hail. .  .Mum,  Porter,  Stingo, 
Mild  and  Stale.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  x,  The  landlady 
made  us  some  purl.  1865  DICKENS  Mvt.  Fr.  I.  vi,  For,  it 
would  Seem  that  Purl  must  always  be  taken  early.  1903 
Licensed  Traders'  Diet.,  Purl,  hot  beer  with  a  glass  of  gin 
in  it,  re-christened  '  dog  nose  '  in  later  days. 


PURL. 

0.  Comb.  :  purl-house,  a  public  house  at  which 
purl  is  sold  and  drunk  (so  purl-boat)  ;  purl- 
man,  a  man  who  sells  purl. 

1801  Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  126  The  '  Jolly  Gardeners  '  was 
stuck  up  at  a  Purl-house.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour 
II.  93/2  The  river  beer-sellers,  or  purl-men,  as  they  arc 
more  commonly  called.  1901  A.  MORRISON  Hole  in  Wall 
70  The  men  were  purlmen.  .selling  liquor—  hot  beer  chiefly, 
in  the  cold  mornings  —  to  the  men  on  the  colliers.  Ibid.  102 
The  purl-boat  swung  round  and  shot  off. 

Purl,  $£.*  slang,  or  colhq.  [Goes  with  PURL 
».*,  sense  3,  of  which  (notwithstanding  the  want 
of  earlier  instances  of  the  verb)  it  is  prob.  the 
derivative  sb.  naming  the  act.]  An  act  of  whirling, 
hurling,  or  pitching  head-  over-heels  or  head-fore- 
most ;  a  header  or  cropper  in  the  hunting-field  ;  a 
spill,  a  heavy  fall  ;  an  overturn,  upset,  capsize. 

1825  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  387  The  purl  was  tremendous. 
1829  Ibid.  XXIV.  52  Mr.  Pollemarsh  got  an  awful  purl 
over  a  gate.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIRR  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  248 
Spite  of  numerous  tumbles  .  .  1  still  kept  ahead  ;  but  Piggy  .  . 
was  soon  close  at  my  heels  ;  and,  at  every  purl  I  got.  I 
fancied  I  felt  his  tusks.  1856  READE  Never  too  late  xxxv\\\. 
They  (canoes]  went  a  tremendous  pace—  with  occasional 
stoppages  when  a  purl  occurred.  z86i  G.  MEREDITH  /'. 
Harrington  xx,  There's  a  purl  :  somebody's  down. 

Purl,  sb.5  Sc.  Also  purle.  A  hard  nodule 
of  the  dung  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  horse  or  sheep  ; 
also,  *  dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel  '  (Jam.). 

1704  A.  PITCAIRNE  in  Graham  Sec.  Life  Scot,  in  i8M  C. 
(icpi)  I.  vi.  51  A  handful  of  sheep's  purles.  1799  Fritt&s. 
Highl.  Soc,  Scot.  II.  218  (Jam.)  The  dung  of  the  animal  is 
excreted  in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  form  of  small  hard 
purls.  1815  JAMIESON  s.v.,The  auld  woman  was  gathering 
horse-purls. 

Furl,  *M  [Echoic,  from  the  bird's  cry;  cf. 
PIRB  sf>*,  PURRE  ,r<M]  A  local  name  of  the  tern. 

1885  SWAINSON  Provinc.  Names  Birds  202  Common  Tern. 
.  .Great  purl  (Norfolk).  Ibid.  203  Little  Tern..  .Small  pttrl 
(NorfolkX 

Purl,  v.1     Also  6  pyrl(e,  pirl(e.     [f.  pyrlt 


tl.  trans.  To  embroider  with  gold  or  silver  thread 
(PuRL  sb\  i);  to  edge  embroidered  figures  with 
gold  or  silver  thread.  Chiefly  \vipa.pple.  and///,  a, 

1516  in  fnv.  Goods  Dk.  Richmond  in  Camden  Misc.  (1855) 
1411601,  ij  Copes  of  clothe  of  golde  of  damask  paned  with 
crymsen  velvet  pirled.  15*7  fnv.  T.  Crow-well's  Goods 
(Public  Rec.  Office),  A  purse  of  black  vellet  pyrled  with 
golde  threde.  a  1548  HALL  Cnnm.9  Hen.  Vfff  73  b,  Cloth 
of  Tissue  .  .  poudered  with  redde  Roses  purled  witn  fine  gold. 
1587  FLEMING  CV«/«.  Hoiinshed\\\.  1947/2  The  lord  maior, 
recorder,  and  aldermen,.,  who  had  crosses  of  veluet  or  satin 
pirled  with  gold.  i6ai  G.  SANDYS  Oi'id's  Met.  x,  A  bald- 
rick,  purl'd  with  silver,  a  1622  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Ps.  xlv. 
14  Purled  workes  or  grounds,  closures  of  gold,  such  as 
precious  stones  are  set  in.  1688  HOLME  Armory  iv.  xii. 
(Roxb.)  504/1,  4  cushions  of  cloth  of  gold  Freezed  and  purled. 

fig.  162*  FLETCHER  Sea  Voy.  \.  iii,  Is  thy  skin  whole? 
art  thou  not  purl'd  with  scabs? 

2.  absol.  To  border  or  edge  with  or  as  with 
purls  (PuKL  sb.i  a).  Chiefly  in  Purled  pa.  ///*. 
and  ///.  a.,  ornamented  with  or  as  with  an  edging 
of  minute  twisted  loops. 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-no.  430,  10  yards  plain 
purled  gauze.  1865  Patent  Specif.  No.  Soi  The  manu- 
facture in  twist  lace  machinery  of  plain  or  ornamental 
fabrics  having  purled  edges  obtained  from  warp  threads. 
Jbid.,  As  I  am  about  to  purl  on  the  sides  of  this  weaving, 
I  must  suppose  that  1  have  six  carriages,  the  two  outside 
ones  being  for  the  time  being  ordinary  twisting  or  fabric 
carriages  to  which  the  warp  lacing  threads  attacn  the  purls 
formed  by  the  warp  weft  threads. 

1  3.  To  pleat  or  frill  like  a  ruff  ;  to  frill  the  edge 
of  ;  also  transf.  Chiefly  vapa.pple*  and///,  a. 

1578  LVTK  Dodoens  i.  xix.  29  Small,  narrow,  long  and 
round,  ragged  or  purled  leaues.  Ibid.  xx.  31  The  leaues.  . 
be  .  .  a  little  cut,  or  purlde  about  the  edges.  1591  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  \.  ii.  59  Thy  huflf'd,  pufTd,  painted,  curl'd  purl'd 
wanton  Pride.  1649  W.  M.  Wand,  yew  (1857)  16  By  his 
slash'd  doublet,  high  galloshes,  and  Italian  purld  band  [bee 
should  be]  a  Frenchman.  1649  LOVELACE  Lvcasta  147  (T.) 
The  officious  wind  her  loose  hayre  curies,  The  dewe  her 
happy  linnen  purles.  a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  1  16  Wrought 
.Pillow's  bring  Pownc'd  Law,  Stitched  Common-  wealth,  and 
purled  King. 

4.  Knitting,  (trans,  and  intr.)  To  invert  the 
stitches  so  as  to  produce  a  farrow  or  '  seam  *.  (See 
PURL  sb.i  5.) 

a  1835  FORBV  I'oc.  £.  Anglia.,  Purlet  a  term  in  knitting. 
It  means  an  inversion  of  the  stitches.  The  seams  of  stock- 
ings, the  alternate  ribs,  and  what  are  called  the  clocks  are 
purled.  1825  JAMIESON,  To  Pur/,  to  form  that  stitch  in 
knitting,  or  weaving  stockings,  which  produces  the  hollow 
or  fur.  This  is  called  the  Purled  or  Purlin  steek,  and  the 
stockings  themselves  Purled  Stockings.  .  .  It  is  to  beobserved, 
however,  that  Purl  is  merely  a  provincialism,  Pearl  being 
the  common  pronunciation  of  the  Sfcotch]  term.  1885 
MISSES  BRIETZCKE  &  ROOFER  Needlework  ff  Knitting  \\.  99 
As  soon  as  the  children  can  purl  with  ease.  1902  HARNES 
GRUNDY  Thames  Camp  299  Knitting  her  '  primrose  edging  ', 
counting  'knit  three,  purl  three  '. 

Furl  (pwl),  v.%  See  also  PIRL  v.  [Goes  with 
PURL  j£.2  :  cf.  also  Norw.  purla  (Aasen,  Ross) 
to  bubble  up,  gush  out  as  water,  Sw.  dial,  poria 
to  purl,  murmur,  ripple,  gurgle  (Bjorkeman).] 

1.  intr.  Of  water,  a  brook,  etc.  :  To  flow  with 
whirling  motion  of  its  particles,  or  twisting 
round  small  obstacles  :  often  with  reference  to  the 
murmuring  sound  of  a  rill. 


1623 

I  a  tj/U  [see  Punuxc  ppl.  a.\  159 i  SYIVCSTER  Du  Harlot 
I.  iii.  81  from  dry  ROCKS  abundant  Rivera  purld.  1611  G. 
SANDYS  Oviiti  Mil.  xi,  From  the  rock  a  spring  With 
streames  of  Lethe  softly  murmuring,  Purles  on  the  pebbles, 
and  invites  repose.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  To  furl,  to  run 
with  a  murmuring  Noise,  as  a  Stream  does.  VjtnVonlliad 
xxi.  396  Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills. 
Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills.  iSsi  CLARE  /'///. 
Minstr.  1.19  The  gravel-paved  brook . .  He  often  sat  to  ace 
it  purl  along.  1830  TENNYSON  Odt  to  Memory  iv.  The  brook 
that  loves  To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 

2.  transf.  Said  of  a  stream  of  air,  breath,  wind, 
the  sound  of  a  wind  instrument  or  a  voice,  etc. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lvcrict  1407  From  his  lips  did  flit,  Thin 
winding  breath  which  purl'd  vp  to  the  skie.  1616,  1863  (see 
PURLING  vol.  it.'].  1648  HEKKICK  Hesper.,  Bttuolick  iii, 
The  soft,  the  sweet,  the  mellow  note  That  gently  purles 
from  cithers  Oat.  1847  Whistle  Binkit  (1800)  II.  349  The 
saft  wins  pirlin  through  the  trees, 
b.  trans.  To  utter  with  '  purling '. 

1648  H  i  nun  K  Hester.,  Eel.  ttl-.u.  End.  Porter  t,  I.yci- 
das  H.  i,  Tell  me  why  Thy  whilome  merry  Oate  By  thee 
doth  so  neglected  lye  And  never  purls  a  note. 

Furl,  ».a  Now  s.  w.  dial.  [Echoic.]  intr. 
To  purr,  as  a  cat. 

1698  r'kvi  K  Ace.  E.  India  fr  P.  301  A  Noise  much  the 
same  as  a  Cat  when  she  purls.  1866  '  NATHAN  HOGG* (H. 
Kuril)  New  Ser.  Poems  Dev.  Dial.  7 1  Za  /shore  ez  hur  ole 
>  cat  wid  purdle,  Ha  wid'n  du  et  in  tother  wurdle. 

Furl  v .*  [In  sense  I,  app.  a  (?  dialectal)  variant 
spelling  of  PIBL  v.  (sense  a),  and  thus  in  origin 
closely  related  to  PURL  i>.l,  but  with  a  different 
sense-development.] 

1.  intr.  To  revolve  or  whirl  round  rapidly,  as  a 
wheel ;  to  spin  round,  as  a  peg-top,  a  whirligig, 
etc. ;  =«  PIBL  v.  i. 

1791-1808  (in  form  firt) :  see  PIRL  v.  3.  1880  Plain  Hints 
Needlework  104  In  Wilts  a  shuttlecock  is  said  to  'purl' 
when  il  spins  in  the  air,  after  being  thrown  up  in  the  air. 
1881  I. of  Wight  ;(-'<Wi(E.D.S.)s.v.,  He  purled  round  like 
a  top.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  .s.v.,  [Warwicksh.]  How  that 
wheel  goes  purling  round  1 

2.  intr.  To  wheel  round  suddenly,  as  a  horse. 
1857  BORROW  Romany  Ryt  (1858)  I.  360  All  on  a  sudden 

a  light  glared  upon  the  horse's  face,  who  purled  round  in 
great  terror,  and  flung  me  out  of  the  saddle. 

3.  trans,  and  intr.  To  turn  upside  down,  over- 
turn, upset,  capsize ;  to  turn  heels  over  head,  turn 
a  somersault,  dial,  and  colloi], 

1856  READE  Never  too  late  xxxviii,  They  [natives]  com. 
monly  paddle  in  companies  of  three ;  so  that  whenever  one 
is  purled,  the  other  two  come  on  each  side  of  him,  each 
takes  a  hand,  and . .  they  reseat  him  in  his  cocked  hat  [canoe], 
which  never  sinks,  only  purls.  1874 '  S.  BEAUCHAMP  '  Grantly 
Grange  II.  xii.  267  A  good  pleached  hedge  will  purl  you  like 
a  wall;  turn  you  right  over.. unless  you  slant  it.  Ibid.  268 
(E.D.D.)  He  hit  the  fence,  and  then  purled  over. 

tPurL,  v.*  Ok;.     Variant  of  PROWL  f. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  415/1  Prollyn,  as  ratchys  (or  purlyn), 
scrutor.  Ibid.  417/1  Purlyn,  idem  quod  prollyn. 

Purl,  var.  PIRL  v.,  to  twist,  spin. 

Furled,  ///.  a. :  see  PURL  v .1 

Furleiw,  -lew(e,  -ley,  obs.  ff.  POBLIEU. 

Purler  (pSulai).  colloq.  [f.  PURL  ».*  +  -EB^.] 
!  A  throw  or  blow  that  hurls  any  one  head-foremost ; 
a  knock-down  blow  ;  cf.  PURL  *#.* 

1869  E.  FARMER  Scrap  Bit.  (ed.  6)  77  A  'purler'  went 
Maxwell.  1878  JEFFERIES  Gamekeeper  at  If.  ix,  Swung 
his  gun  round,  and  fetched  him  a  purler  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  378 
You  were  lucky  if. .  you  escaped  the  purler  that  stopped  [his  ] 
..forward  career.  01903  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  Tomato's  For. 
tune,  etc.  (1904)  154  It  was  precisely  the  attitude  of  one  who 
has  had  a  purler  at  football* 

Purley-man,  variant  of  PURLIEU-MAN. 

Purlicue  (pzralikii!),  sb.  Sc.  Now  rare".  Also 
parlioue,  -leoue,  -leycue,  perlecue,  -lequo, 
-likew,  pirlicue,  -liecuo,  -liquey,  purleycue. 
[Origin  and  etymological  form  unascertained.  See 
Note  below.] 

1.  <  A  dash  or  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  word  in 
writing;  a  school-term,  Aberd.'    (Jamieson  1808.) 

b.  //.  '  Whims,  particularities  of  conduct,  trifling 
oddities,  Angus.'  (Jam.  1808.) 

2.  '  The  peroration,  or  conclusion  of  a  discourse  ; 
also  used  to  denote  the  discourse  itself,  Strathmore, 
Roxb.'    (Jam.  1825.) 

3.  Seequot.  1825.  (The  practice  is  now  obsolete.) 
1815  JAMIESON,  Purlicue,  Pirliene,  Particve...Tbti  re- 
capitulation made  by  the  pastor  of  a  congregation,  of  the 
heads  of  the  discourses,  which  have  been  delivered  by  his 
assistants,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  dispensation  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Scot.  Orient,  pronfounced] 
Pirlicue.  Also,  the  exhortations  which  were  wont  to  be  given 
by  him,  on  Monday,  at  what  was  called  '  the  close  of  the 
work ',  were  thus  denominated   in  other  parts  of  S[cot- 
land],    (I  have  been  informed  that  the  term  has  been  some- 
times extended  to  all  the    services   on  Monday.)      1886 
STEVKNSON  Kidnapped  xxiv,  If  you  distaste  the  sermon,  I 
doubt  the  pirliecue  will  please  you  as  little.    1895  CROCKETT 
Men  of  Moss-Hags  xxxvi,  She  would  ware  her  life  upon 
teaching  them  how  to  worship  God  properly,  for  that  they 
were  an  ignorant  wicked  pack  !     A  pirlicue  which  pleased 
them  but  little. 

4.  '  The  space  enclosed  by  the  extended  fore- 
finger and  thumb'  (E.  D.  D.). 

1825  BROCKKTT  !?.  C.  Gloss.  s.v., '  A  spang  and  a  purlicue  ' 
is  a  measure  allowed  in  a  certain  game  at  marbles. 
Hence  PnTlicue  v.,  trans,  and  intr.  (In  the  Pres- 


PURLIEU. 

byterian  Churches) :  to  give  a  re'tumc'  of  the  pre- 
ceding sermons  at  the  close  of  a  sacrament  season. 
i8>5  JAMIESON,  To  Purlicue,  Pirlicue,  Parlicue.  1860 
J.  WILSON  Presbytery  of  Perth  53  He  kepi  up  to  the  last 
the  now  all  but  obsolete  custom  of  pirliecumz  ; .  .going  up  10 
the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  giving  hit  people 
an  abstract  of  the  sermons  preached  by  his  assistant*  on 
Communion  occasions,  with  any  remark*  thereon  which  he 
thought  necessary.  1876  W.  M .  TAYLOR  Ministry  of  Wont 


177  They  have  been  content  to  '  say  away  '  on  the 
or,  to  use  an  expressive,  Scotch  word,  the 
awhile.      1867  (JAS.  HUWTKB    Remin. 


the  p****f  e. 
perl  ike  wed 


or,  to  use  an  c 

•while.     iM.   _ , ,— „.- 

(Armandale),  At  the  close  it  was  the  custom  of  our 
minister  to  parleycue  the  addresses  of  the  clergymen  who 
had  preceded  him.  1896  H.  M.  B.  REID  Camerouian 
Apostle  vi.  QOMorf,  Dugald  Williamson ..  was  in  hif  time 


reckoned  the  best  purleycueing  member  of  ihe  Presbytery. 
[.\>/v.  It  is  generally  auumed  that  the  last  part  of  thi« 

word  is  cue  or  Y.ourue  a  tail;  the  fir " "  *- 

snjecturally  referred  to  F.  j*ar//r 'to  sp< 
E  ',  and  pour  la  *  for  the  ,  each  being  i 


curious  word  is  cue  or  F.  queue  a  tail ;  the  firVt  put  ha* 
been  conjecturally  referred  to  F.  parler '  to  speak  \  par  la 
4  by  the ',  and  four  la  *  for  the  ,  each  being  supposed  to 
yield  a  plausible  sense.  The  word  is  not  Known  before 
Jamieson ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  Dictionary  of 
1808,  he  recognized  only  senses  i  »nd  ib;  although  a 
Scottish  clergyman,  sense  3  was  app.  unknown  to  him  both 
then  and  when  he  prepared  his  Bvo  ed.  of  1818,  and  wa« 
added  only  in  the  Supplement  of  1835.] 

Purlieu  (pfrjl'w)-  Forms:  5  purlewe,  5-7 
purlew,  6  -line,  6-8  -lue,  7  -lieue,  -Hew,  -leiw ; 
purly,-lie;  pourlieu, -Hew;  8purleue,perlew; 
6-  purlieu;  also,  in  tomb.  6  purle,  purley. 
[Exemplified  in  1482  in  the  form  purlew^e,  app.  an 
erroneous  alteration  of  purley,  syncopated  from 
pu'ra/ey,  the  natural  Eng.  spelling  (cf.  alley^  city, 
army}  in  the  I5th  c.  of  Ar.  puratt,  -a&e,  taken 
in  its  transferred  sense  (PuHALfi  2). 

For  the  history  offuraM,  -alee ' pvral/')  in  English  between 
c  1330  and  1483  written  evidence  is  wanting;  in  Anglo-Fr. 
legal  documents  it  continued  to  be  written  juraU^  POT  alee 
(examples  of  which,  of  1370-78,  in  the  sense  '  purlieu  '  appear 
under  PURALK  a) ;  but,  as  an  English  word,  it  would  naturally 
become  pnraley,  puraly  (pu*raV,  pirrali),  and  easily  be  syn- 
copated \o  purley ipurly,  as  still  seen  in  the  i6th  c.  and  later, 
esp.  in  the  co\n\\  purltywan,  which  shows  that  this  was  the 
pronunciation  even  after  the  spelling  was  changed.  Purtrtv 
may  have  originated  in  a  scribal  error,  or  us  a  pseudo- 
etymological  spelling,  erroneously  associating  the  word 
with  ffiv,  leu*  LIEU,  place ;  app.  it  did  not  appear  in  law 
Fr.  till  later,  when  it  was  prob.  taken  over  from  Eng., 
and  Gallicized  as  purlieu;  see  quot.  1574'.] 

L  A  piece  or  tract  of  land  on  the  fringe  or  border 
of  a  forest ;  originally,  one  that,  after  having  been 
(wrongly,  as  was  thought)  included  within  the 
bounds  of  the  forest,  was  disafforested  by  a  new 
perambulation,  but  still  remained  in  some  respects, 
especially  as  to  the  hunting  or  killing  of  game, 
subject  to  provisions  of  the  Forest  Laws. 

\&*  Rolls  o/Parlt.\l.  224/1  Within  his  Forest  of  Rokyng- 
ham,  and  other  Forests,  Chace*  within  his  Keame  of  Englond, 
or  Purlews  of  the  same.  //•/</.,  To  the  likly  destruction  of 
the  same  Forest,  Chaces  and  Purlewes.  1333  J.  HKYWOOD 
riay  Weather  (1903)  414  Rangers  and  kcpers  of  certayne 
places.  As  forests,  parkes,  purlews  and  chasys.  1570  B. 
GOOGB  Pop.  Kingd.  u .  { 1 880)  at  Large  fieldes,  with 
medowes  fayre  and  townes  and  park*  and  purlues  large. 
( 1574  in  J.  Dyer  Reports  ( 1 599)  397  En  le  manor  dun  Fortescue 
de  S.  adjoynont  al  dit  chace,  come  en  le  purlieu  del  chase 
-i  i- .^ ._j  i 


del  purlieu  remayna  unextmcted.)    1574  in 
Fam.  (18" 


libertie 

Hist.  Fortescue  fam.  (1880)  333  The  next  day.  .comes  the 
boy  that  was  wont  to  hunt  that  purliue.  1574  [see  PURLIEU- 
MAN].  1600  SHAKS.  A.Y.L.  iv.  iii.  77  Pray  you  (if  you  know), 
Where  in  the  Purlews  of  this  Forrest,  stands  A  sheep-coat, 
fenc'd  about  with  Oliue-trees?  i6i6BuLLOKAR  Eng.kxpos., 
Purlne,  a  place  neere  ioining  to  a  Forrest,  where  it  U  lawful 
for  the  owner  of  the  ground  to  hunt,  if  hee  can  dtspend 
fortie  shillings  by  the  yeere  of  freeland.  a  1634  COKE  Inst. 
iv.  Ixxiii.  Courts  Forests  (1648)  303  Purlieu  containeth  such 
grounds  which  H.  3.  R.  i.  or  King  John  added  to  their 
ancient  Forests  over  other  mens  grounds,  and  which  were 
disafforested  by  force  of  the  statute  of  Car-fa  Hcfortsta,  cap.  i 
and  cap.  3,  and  the  perambulations  and  grants  thereupon. 
Ibid.  305  (a  R.  a  No.  48)  The  Commons  made  Petition  that 
men  might  enjoy  their  purlieus  freely  [''fif.  f.  o/ils  puissent 
avoir  lour  I'or.ilos],  and  that  perambulations  might  be  made 
as  was  in  the  time  of  King  H[enry)  2.  f  164$  HOWKLL  Lett. 
(1688)  IV.  xvL  455  In  Henry  the  third's  time  .  .  ther  was  much 
Land  disafforested,  which  hath  bin  call'd  pour  lie  us  ever 
since.  1665  I.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  126  How  far  did  the 
Purlews  of  this  Forrest  extend?  1839  KEICHTLEY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  412  The  King's  officers  were  frequently  attempting 
to  recover  the  purlieus,  or  those  binds  adjoining  the  forests 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  them,  but  had  been  dis- 
afforested by  the  charter  of  forests. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  place  where  one  has  the 
right  to  range  at  large  ;  a  place  where  one  is  free 
to  come  and  go,  or  which  one  habitually  frequents  ; 
a  haunt  ;  one's  bounds,  limits,  beat 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Relig.  Med.  \.  f  51  Surely,  though  we 
place  Hell  under  earth,  the  Devils  walke  and  purlue  » 
about  it.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.tCat^P"ss  31  Wmg'd  with 
Passion,  w  r 

a  Bow, 

and  its  purlieus, 

of  an  hair.  1744  Mem.  W.  Stnkeley  iSurtees)  I.  168,  I 
design  to  enter  upon  winter  quarters,  and  travel  chiefly  the 
perlews  of  my  garden.  1830  in  Cobbett  Kur.  «**f  (1*85) 
II.  348  At  the  village  of  Hailstone,  I  got  into  the  purlieu,  as 
they  call  it  in  Hampshire,  of  a  person  well  known  in  the 
Wen.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah*  Bean-Stripe  155  Theres 
the  palm-aphis,  .and  his  world's  the  palm-frond,..  An  inch 
of  green  for  cradle,  pasture-ground.  Purlieu  and  grave, 
t  b.  Phrase.  To  hunt,  follow  ones  gamt  in 
u,  in  the  purlieus,  to  pursue  illicit  love.  Obs. 


ut  it.    a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.tCat^P"ss  31      mg     wit 
sion,  through  his  known  Purlieu,  Swift  as  an  Arrow  from 
ow,  be  flew.     1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Pref.,  Wit  has  us  wmllu 
its  purlieus,  out  of  which  it  may  not  stray  the  breadth 


PURLIEU-MAW. 

1611  BEAUH.  &  FL.  Philaster  iv.  i,  He  Hunts  too  much 
in  the  Purlues,  would  he  would  leave  off  Poaching,  a  1634 
RANDOLPH  Muses  Looking-flasse  iv.  iii,  To  such  as  hunt  in 
Purly :  this  is  something  With  mine  own  Game  reserv  d. 
j69oDRYDKN  Amphitryon  i.  i,  He  is  weary  of  hunting  m 
the  spacious  Forest  of  a  Wife,  and  is  following  his  Game 
incognito,  in  some  little  Purliew  here  at  Thebes. 

3.  //.  a.  transf.  The  parts  about  the  border  of 
any  place ;  the  outskirts,  arch. 


1624 


»545  Kates  of  Customs  Cij,  Purlynge  wyer  the  dossen 
ounde  iiiu.  1579  J-  JONES  Preserv.  Sadie  $  Soule  I.  x. 
1  The  Persian,  Spanish,  or  Italian  working  of  silks,  as 
pinning,  twisting,  weuing  sowing,  imbroydring,  aresing, 


J1UICU.        *ww/    i'»  —  •    ---    -JJ   —  r — — -  .  .        --. 

Pourlieues  of  Heav'n.  1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  (1786)  52 
Venus,  which  in  the  purlieus  of  the  sun  Does  now  above  him, 
now  beneath  him  run.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies 
xi,  A  wolf.. was  skulking  about  the  purlieus  of  the  camp. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxviii.  12  They  pleased  him, 
fresh  from  brawling  courts  And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

b.  fig.  The  region  forming  the  outlying  part  of 
anything  abstract.     Cf.  PALE  rf.1  5.  arch. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  7  Rather  to  live  within  the  pale  of 
Truth  where  they  may  bee  quiet,  than  in  the  puritan, 
where  they  are  sure  to  bee  hunted  ever  and  anon.  1664 
ETHEREDGE  Comical  Rev.  I.  iii,  I  walk  within  the  purlieus 
of  the  law.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  266  M  To  understand 
all  the  Purleues  of  this  Game  the  better . .  I  must  venture  my 
self,  with  my  Friend  Will,  into  the  Haunts  of  Beauty  and 
Gallantry. 

4.  An  outlying  district  of  a  city  or  town,  a 
suburb  (obs.} ;  also,  the  meaner  streets  about  some 
main  thoroughfare;  a  mean,  squalid,  or  disreput- 
able street  or  quarter.     Also  attrib. 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  79  Sicilia  was  now  become  a 
purleiw,  or  suburbe-province  of  the  Roman  State,  a  1625 
FLETCHER  Chances  I.  vi,  Sure  he's  gone  home :  I  have 
beaten  all  the  purlieus.  But  cannot  bolt  him.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rand,  xlix,  Two  tatterdemalions  whom  he  had 
engaged.. about  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  a  1834  LAMB 
Sir  J.  Dunstan  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  390  A  wretched  shed  in 
the  most  beggarly  purlieu  of  Bethnal  Green. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  purlieu  dinner  (sense 
4),  purley-hunter  ;  purlieu-wood:  see  quot. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  v.  i,  As  a  purly  hunter,  I 
haue  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit  of  the  forrest  of 
this  Microcosme.  1794  in  Jas.  Donaldson  Agric._  Sum. 
Nortkampt.  37  Purlieu-woods  are  those  woods  which  are 
situate  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest.  1815 
BYRON  Let.  Wks.  (1899)  III.  204  Murray  has  been  cruelly 
cudgelled  in  his  way  home  from  a  purlieu  dinner,  and 
robbed. 


Purlieu-man,  t  purley-man 
Also  6  purle-,  7  purlie-man.  [f.  prec.  +  M  AN  sb.1] 
The  owner  of  freehold  land  within  the  purlieu  of 
a  forest ;  spec,  see  quot.  1607. 

1574  SIR  J.  FORTESCUE  in  S.  P.  Dam.  Eliz.  XCII,  No.  34 
(cf.  Hist.  Fortescue  Fain.  (1880)  315),  I  answered  that 
I  wold  not  myselfe.  .hunt  my  groundes,  nor  yet  suffre  anie 
purlemen  to  hunte  them  at  anie  tyme.  Ibid.  316  Neyther 
myselfe,  nor  anie  purleymen  shall  hunte  anie  of  my  groundes. 
1598  MANWOOD  Lauies  Forest,  title-p.,  What  a  Purallee  man 
may  doe,  how  he  may  hunt  and  vse  his  owne  Purallee.  1607 
COWELL  Interpr.,  Pitrlie  man  is  he  that  hath  lands  within 
the  purlieu,  and  being  able  to  dispend  forty  shillings  by  the 
yeare  of  freehold,  is  upon  these  two  points  licensee}  to  hunt 
tn  his  owne  purlieu,  a  1634  COKE  Inst.  iv.  Ixxiii.  Courts 
Forest  (1648)  304  Seeing  the  wilde  Beasts  doe  belong  to  the 
purlieu  man  ratione  soli,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  his 
grounds,  he  may  kill  them,  for  the  property  ratione  soli  is  in 
him.  1793-4  CHRISTIAN  in  Blackstone's  Comm.  n.  xxvii. 
419  note,  If  deer  come  out  of  the  forest  into  the  purlieu, 
the  purlieu-man  may  hunt  and  kill  them,  provided  he  does 
it  fairly  and  without  forestalling.  1909  R.  W.  RAPER  Let. 
to  Editor  29  Mar.,  I  am  or  claim  to  be  a  Purlieu  man  or 
Purley  man :  Having  a  little  land  and  a  Cottage  in  a  Purlieu 
lying  between  the  Bishop's  Chase,  Colwall,  Herefordshire, 
and  the  Kings  Chase,  Worcestershire  (Old  Malvern  Forest). 
. .  My  Purlieu  is  so  written,  but  always  pronounced  Purley. 

Purlin  (pSulin).  Carpentry.  Forms  :  5  (per- 
lion),  purlyn,  -lyon,  6  -lyne,  7  -lain,  -linge,  7-9 
purline,  8-  -lin,  (9  purling,  perling) ;  5-7  pur- 
loyn(e,  8-9  -loin.  [History  unascertained;  the 
forms  suggest  a  Fr.  origin,  with  the  prefix  por-, 
pour-,  in  AF.  pur-^\  A  horizontal  beam,  usually 
one  of  two  or  more,  which  run  along  the  length 
of  a  roof,  resting  upon  the  principal  rafters  (which 
they  cross  at  right  angles),  and  lending  support 
to  the  common  rafters  or  boards  of  the  roof. 

1447  Tintinhull  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  183  It. 
in  perlionebus  emptis  ad  idem  opus.  1448-9  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  10  The  principals  shalbe.. 
x  inch  thik  with  a  purlyn  in  the  Middes  from  one  principall 
to  a  nother.  1484  Indenture  Waynflete  in  Parker  Gloss. 
Archil,  s.  v.,  The  lower  doobyll  purlyon  pece,.. and  the  over 
purloyn  for  the  seid  floor.  1527  Repairs  at  Drayton  Manor 
(Public  Rec.  Office),  For  sawynge  of  sparrs  and  syderasons 
and  purlynes  tj  days,  ij  s.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  45  The 
Purlains  for  the  Roof.  Ibid.  72  Purloyns  the  same.  Ibid. 
73  The  Purloynes  the  same.  1667  PRIMATT  City  Sf  C.  Build. 
86  Four  Purlines,  being  between  eighteen  and  one  and 
twenty  foot  long,  and  twelve  and  nine  inches  in  thickness. 
1714  S.  SEWALL  Diary  16  July,  Split  the  principal  Rafter 
next  that  end,  to  the  purloin.  1864  in  Brighton  Sir  P. 
Wallis  (1892)  154  The  purloins  of  the  deck  were  about  twelve 
feet  long.  1881  Mechanic  §  1328  Common  rafters.,  are 
notched  slightly  on  the  under  side  to  fit  over  the  purlins. 
b.  attrib.,  as  purlin  piece,  post,  rafter. 

1484  Indenture  Waynflete  in  Parker  Class.  Archit.  s.v., 
The  lower  doobyll  purlyon  pece.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Purlin-post,  a  strut  supporting  a  purlin.  1842  GWILT 
Archit.  §  2046  Purline  rafters. 

Purlin :  see  PEARLING  sb.,  quot.  a  1700. 

Pn-rling,  vbl.  j«.i    [f.  PURL  z*.1  +  -INO  i.] 

1 1.  In  sense  I  of  the  vb.    attrib.  as  purling  wire. 


spnn,  ,  ,  , 

counterfeyting,  drawing,  rasing,  purling,  buttoning,  & 
a  1623  FLETCHER  Love's  Cure  I.  it,  If  he  live,  .to  your  years, 
shall  he  spend  his  time  in  pinning,  painting,  purling,  and 
perfuming  as  you  do  ? 

2.  Knitting:  see  sense  4  of  the  vb. 

1880  Plain,  knitting,  etc.  n  Purling  or  knitting  back- 
wards should  be  the  next  step,  as  this  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  muffatees  and  stocking  heels.  1902  BARNES 
GRUNDY  Thames  Camp  299  The  knitting  and  purling  may 
be  made  very  easy. 

Fu-rling,  vbl.  sl>.2  [(.  PCBL  z>.2  +  -iNG  1.]  The 
action  of  PURL  v.2  :  chiefly  referring  to  the  sound. 

1598  FLORIO,  Sorginunto,  a  rising,  .a  mounting,  a  purling, 
a  billowing.      1626  BACON  Sylva  §  230  A  pipe  a  little 
moistnedonthe  inside,  .  .  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound,  than 
if  the  pipe  were  dry:  but  yet  with  a  sweet  degree  of  sibila- 
tion  or  purling.    1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  17  The  purlings  of 
Streams.    1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Citron.  Carl.  I.  Salem  Ch.    \ 
vi,  He.,  heard  vaguely  the  polite  purling  of  Masters's  voice,    i 
1891  —  Jerusalem  n.  ii.  258  The  purling  of  the  little  river 
under  the  olive-trees. 

Pu'rling.z'W.^.3  [f.  PURL  ».4  +  -ING'.]  The 
fact  of  being  capsized  or  thrown  headlong. 

1869  E.  FARMER  Scrap  Bk.  (ed.  6)  91  And  with  '  purling' 
and  'pumping  '  the  field  gets  select. 

Pu'rling,  ppJ.  a.  [f.  PUBL  z».2  +  -ING  2.]  That 
purls,  as  a  rivnlet  or  stream  ;  rippling,  undulating  ; 
murmuring. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Astr.  fy  Stella  xv.  i  Euery  purling  spring 
Which  from  the  ribs  of  old  Parnassus  Howes.  1598  DRAYTON 
Heroic.  Ep.  xxii.  97  With  ev'ry  little  perling  breath  that 
blowes.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  170  AH  instruments  that  have 
either  returns,  as  trumpets  ;  or  flexions,  as  cornets  ;  or  are 
drawn  up,  and  put  from,  as  sackbuts  ;  have  a  purling  sound. 
1631  CHAPMAN  Cxsar  ff  Pompey  II.  i.  E  3  Exceeding  calme, 
By  reason  of  a  purling  winde  that  flyes  Off  from  the  shore 
each  morning.  1655  VAUGHAN  SiUx  Scint.,  Ps.  Ixv,  The 
fruitful  flocks  fill  every  dale,  And  purling  corn  doth  cloath 
the  vale.  1731  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  204  The  whispering  zephyr, 
and  the  purling  rill  1867  Miss  \ot*GE.Six  Cushions  xvi,  The 
pathetic  purling  flow  of  talk.  1888  F.  COWPER  Capt.  of 
Wight  (1889)  293  The  evening  star  flickered  its  glinting  light 
across  the  purling  water. 

Purloin  (pwloi-n),  v.  Forms  :  5-6  perloyn(e, 
5-7  purloyn(e,  (5  pourloigne),  7  purloine, 
6-  purloin,  [a.  AF  '.purloigncr  =  OF.  porloigner, 
-lognier,  -lunier,  purloigner,  -luignier,  -luinier, 
later  pourloign(t}er,  -longnicr,  f.  por-,  pur-  :—  L. 
pro-  +  loing,  loin  :—  L.  longe  far  ;  hence,  '  to  put 
far  off  or  far  away,  to  put  away,  do  away  with'. 
The  sense  '  make  away  with,  steal  '  appears  to  be 
of  English  development. 

The  OF.  J>or-  purloigner  tended  to  be  confused  in  use 
\i\faporlongier,  and  the  learned  prolonger,  representatives 
of  L.  prolongare  to  PROLONG.  In  Eng.  prolong  is  rarely 
found  in  the  sense  '  purloin  ',  but  the  obs.  PFOLOYN  v.  com- 
bined the  senses  of  both  verbs.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  put  far  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  put 
away  ;  to  do  away  with  ;  make  of  none  effect.  Obs. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  31  My  duke  doughty,  demar  of 
dampnacion,  To  princes  and  prelatis  pat  youre  preceptis 
perloyned.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  394/2  Perloynyn,  idem 
quod  purloynyn.  [Ibid.  417/1  Purlongyn,  or  prolongyn, 
or  put  fer  v.-wy,prolongo,  alieno.]  1461  Rollsof  '  Parlt.  V. 
494/1  The  seid  Enditementz  and  Presentementz  been  pur- 
loyned,  embesiled  and  put  away.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  ff 
Subj,  123  A  Prince  commands  a  Judge  to  execute  the  known 
Laws  uprightly  ;  he  becomes  corrupt,  and  sells,  or  otherwise 
purloyns  judgment. 

t  D.  To  put  out  of  the  way,  conceal.  Obs. 

1489  HEN.  VII  in  Epist.  Acad.  Oxon.  (O.H.S.)  II.  559 
The  sayde  bachelar  hath.  .g[r]evously  offendyd  unto  us  in 
concellyng  and  pourloignyng  be  sayde  Thomas. 

2.  To  make  away  with,  misappropriate,  or  take 
dishonestly;   to  steal,   esp.  under  circumstances 
which  involve  a  breach  of  trust  ;  to  pilfer,  filch. 

1548  Act  2  #  3  Edw.  Iff,  c.  2  §  i  Yf  any  souldier-.doe 
sell  give  awaie  or  willfullie  purloyne  or  otherwise  exchaunge 
alter  or  putt  awaye  anye  horse.  1594  DRAYTON  Ideas  Iviii, 
For  feare  that  some  their  Treasure  should  purloyne.  1684 
WOOD  Life  III.  103  A.  W.  .  .  made  2  such  exact  catalogues 
of  his  books  that  nothing  could  be  purloyn'd  thence.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  viti.  xi,  I  took..  an  opportunity  of 
purloining  his  key  from  his  breeches-pocket.  1880  Chamb, 
jfrnl.  ecu.  367  Epileptics  have  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
purloin  whatever  they  can  secretly  lay  their  hands  upon. 
b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  commit  petty  theft. 

1611  BIBLE  Tit.  ii.  TO  Not  purloynyng,  but  shewing  all 
good  fidelitie.  a  1635  Bp.  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  28  Thence 
goes  he  to  their  present,  And  there  he  doth  purloyne. 

fo.  trans.  To  steal  from,  to  rob  (a  person). 
Obs.  rare. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  vi.  (1633)  19  If  neighbours  and 
friends  send  their  Catars  to  purloyne  one  another. 

3.  transf.  and_/?f. 

IS93  SHAKS.  Liter.  1651  Euidence  to  sweare  That  my 
poore  beautie  had  purloin'd  his  eyes.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farme  653  If  they  [weeds]  be  suffered  to 
grow  vp,  sucke,  purloine,  and  Carrie  away  the  sap  and  sub- 
stance of  the  e_arth.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  i 
Galleries  purloined  from  the  first  floor  of  each  house.  1807 
J.  BARLOW  Columb.  i.  12  Slaves,  kings,  adventurers,  envious 
of  his  name,  Enjoy  d  his  labours,  and  purloin'd  his  fame. 
1809  BYRON  Eng.  Bards  f,  Sc.  Reviewers  326  Lo  1  the  Sab- 
bath bard  .  .  Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hence  Purloi-ned///.  a. 

1907  Nation  5  Oct.  13/1  Hermit  crabs  thrusting  sharp 
nippers  from  the  shelter  of  purloined  whelk-shells. 


PUBPENSE. 

Purloin,  variant  of  PURLIN. 

Purloiner  (p»iloi'naj).  [f.  PURLOINS.  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  purloins ;  a  petty  thief,  a  pilferer. 

1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  on  Jas.  iv.  8  (Parker  Soc.)  135 
Gleaners  of  other  men's  goods,  and  pillers,  and  purloiners. 
2692  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  cxviii.  93  It  may  seem. .Hard,  .to 
see  Publique  Purloyners.. sit.. upon  the  Lives  of  the  Little 
Ones,  that  go  to  the  Gallows.  1711  SWIFT  Examiner^  No.  29 
Wks.  1841  I.  325/1  Why  these  purloiners  of  the  public  cause 
such  a  clutter  to  be  made  about  their  reputations.  1791- 
1823  D'IsRAELi  Cur.  Lit.,  Literary  flickers,  We  have  both 
forgers  and  purloiners  . .  in  the  republic  of  letters.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  Dec.  3  It  is  not  only  in  nude  statues  that 
we  English  are  for  the  most  part  mere  prosaic  purloiners 
from  the  antique. 

Ptirloi'iiiiig,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -wo1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PURLOIN  ;  making  away 
with ;  pilfering,  filching. 

1583  in  Yorksh.  Archxol.  Soc.  XVII.  256  For  perloynynge 
of  wreckes  or  goodes  stollen  upon  the  sea.  1622  F.  MARK- 
HAM  Bk.  War  n.  vi.  63  Hee  is  also  to  discouer  all  manner 
of  thefts  or  purloynings  (whether  of  victualls  or  other 
matter),  a  1827  J.  WHVTE  Serm.  Doctr.  $  Pract.  Subj. 
xiiL  (1831)  231  The  allowable  purloining  of  your  earlier  days. 

Purloi'ning,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 
That  purloins  ;  pilfering,  filching 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  283  Thinking  it  safe  from  y« 
purloyning  robber.  i6oa  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  I. 
iv.  (Arb.)  17  Let  vs  run  through  all  the  lewd  formes  of  lime- 
twig  purloyning  villanies. 

Purloyn(e,  -lyn(e,  -lyon,  obs.  ff.  PDBLIN. 

Purly,  obs.  form  of  POBLIEU. 

t  Purmein,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  pour- 
mene-r  (-»/«'»«-),  earlier  form  of  promener  :  see 
PROMENADE  ».]  intr.  To  walk  about,  take  a  walk. 

1600  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  147  In  privat  con- 
ference  purmeineing  in  the  fields. 

Purmenade,  -ado,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  PBOMENADE. 

Purnancie,  Purnele,  Purnor:  see  PEB- 
NANCT,  PABNEL,  PERNOB. 

Furo-  (piu'Ta),  used  as  combining  form  from  L. 
pits,  pur-  Pus,  in  a  few  pathological  terms,  instead 
of  the  more  usual  PYO-  of  Greek  origin.  Ftrro- 
hepati-tis,  suppurative  hepatitis.  Ptrro-lymph, 
lymph  containing  pus-corpuscles,  pyo-lymph. 
Fn:ro-mn'conB  a.,  consisting  of  or  containing  both 
pus  and  mucus,  mucc-purulent. 

1857  DUNGLISON,  Puro.liepatitis .  .Puro-mucous.  1869  G. 
LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  (1874)  85  The  iris  at  first  appears  hazy. .; 
its  surface  then  becomes  partially  or  entii-ely  coated  with  a 
film  of  puro-lymph.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  497 
There  was  greenish  yellow  puro-lymph  along  the  vessels  up 
to  the  vertex. 

Purpa-rley.  rare.  [app.  alteration  of  POUR- 
PARLER after  PABLET.]  =  POURPABLER. 

1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queens  Qitair  i.  iv.  50  After  some 
purparley,  at  a  privy  audience,  he  came  to  what  he  called 

close  quarters '. 

t  Purpart.  Law.  Obs.  or  arch.  [  =  med.L. 
propars,  perpars  (in  Flela),  purpars  (1366)  'portio 
hsereditaria,  sen  divisio  hsereditatis  per  partes '  (Du 
Cange),  f.  pro-  (OF.  por-,  pur-},  or  per-  +  pars 
part,  portion  :  cf.  proportion.']  =  PUBPARTY. 

1492  Will  Starky  (Somerset  Ho.),  Havendele  or  purpart. 
1538  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  xc.  250, 1  wyl  that 
Margery  my  wyfe  shal  have  one  egal  part  to  her  own 
propre  use,  m  name  of  her  purpart.  a  1625  SIR  H.  FINCH 
Law  (1636)  335  There  is  a  proviso,  that  euery  one  shall  haue 
in  her  purpart,  parcell  of  4he  lands  holden  in  chiefe.  1790 
Dallas'  Amer.  Law  Rep.  I.  354  The  purparts  of  the  valua- 
tion are  not  specified.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  511 
If . .  the  tenants  or  persons  concerned,  admitting  the  de- 
mandant's title  parts  and  purparts,  shall  show  to  the  Court 
an  inequality  in  the  partition. 

Hence  f  Purpa'rture  Obs.,  in  same  sense. 

1643  Farington  Papers  (Chetham  Soc.)  99  Goods  set  out 
by  the  Collonells  of  this  County  for  Mris  ffarington  of 
Wordet,  purparture  or  fyft. 

Purparty.  Law.  arch.  Forms  :  4  porpartie, 
4-5  pour-,  purpartie,  5  -ye,  6-8  purparty,  7 
pourparty.  [a.  AF.  purpartie  (Britton  1 292)  = 
OF.  por-  (1255  in  Godef.,  in  med.  Anglo-L.  pur- 
partia,  propertta"],  i. por- pour-  -.—'L.prS-  for,  forth, 
etc.  +partie  division,  part :  see  PABTT  ;  cf.  prec.] 
A  proportion,  a  share,  esp.  in  an  inheritance. 

a  1325  MS.  Raivl.  B.  520  If.  7  b,  J?e  writ  of  nouele  deseisine 
aut  of  purpartie.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  184  That  ech  ofhem 
as  Heritage  His  porpartie  hath  underfonge.  Ibid.  364 
Pourpartie.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII,  c.  40  Preamble,  The 
seid  Manoris.  .were  allotted  to  the  purpartie  and  particion 
therof  of  the  seid  John  Howard.  1596  BACON  Max.  <$•  Use 
Com.  Law  i.  xxiii,  If  three  Coparceners  be,  and  one  of 
them  alien  her  purparty.  1658  PHILLIPS,  To  mute  Pour- 
party,  to  sever  the  Lands  that  fall  to  partners,  which  before 
partition  they  held  joyntly.  1793  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
Miss  M.  Berry  6  Oct.,  I  am  forced  to  eat  all  the  game  of 
your  purparties,  as  well  as  my  own  thirds.  1856  Bouvier's 
Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  405  To  make  purparty  is  to  divide 
and  sever  the  lands  which  fall  to  parceners.  188*  C.  SWEET 
Diet.  Eng.  Law  659  Purparty  is  an  old  word  for  share  or 
portion,,  .to  hold  land  in  purparty  with  a  person  is  to  hold 
It  jointly  with  him. 

•f  Purpayne,  variant  of  PORT-PAIN  Obs. 

1513  W.  DE  WORDE  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  270  Than 
knele  on  your  knee  tyll  the  purpayne  passe  eyght  loues. 

Purpays(se,  -peas,  -peys,  obs.  ff.  PORPOISE. 

•(•  Purpe'nse,  v.  Obs.     Also  6  pour-,     [a. 

O~F.furpenser  (nth  c.)  f.  pur-,  pour-  (:-L.  pro 


PURPENSED. 

forth)  +  penser  to  think.  Superseded  in  l6th  c.  by 
PHKPENSE,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  notion  of '  before- 
hand '.]  traits.  To  think  of,  meditate  or  deliberate 
upon  ;  to  determine  beforehand  ;  to  premeditate, 
i  1400  Jitry*  2214  A  CachepolL.so  was  he  ful  ensensid 
How  he  hym  wold  engyne,  as  he  had  purpensid.  1450 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  177/2  Purpensyng  [in  Pastoil  L.  I.  100 
printed  prcfcnsing]  that  your  said  grete  Ennemye  and 
Adversaria  Charles  shuld  conquere  and  gete  by  power  and 
myght  youre  seid  Keame  of  Fraunce.  1496  Act  it  Hen.  VII, 
c.  7  James  Grame  . .  wilfully  assentid  and  purpensed  the 
murdre  of  oon  Richard  Tracy  Gentilman,  then  his  mauler. 
1511  Ilelyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  27  The  said 
injury  (bi  her  commised  and  purpensed). 

Hence  f  Purpe-nsed, ppl. a.  [after  Of.purpensf\, 
resolved,  premeditated,  planned,  deliberate ;  esp.  in 
malice  purpensed,  purpensed  malice,  the  original 
form  of  malice  prepensed  or  PREPENSE,  q.  v. 

[a  1170  Laws  Will.  I,  i.  §  i  (Liebermann)  492  Autresi.  .de 
agwait  purpens4£  [v.rr.  purpensed,  prepensed).  1404  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  III.  541/1  Si  soil  trovee  qe  ce  soil  fait  par  malice 
purpense. 

1436  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  498/1  William  Pulle..in  awayte 
lyggyng,  by  assaute  purpensed,  ..the  saide  Isabell  felo 
nousely  there  than  toke . . and  fro  thens  leddc.  1450  IHii.  V. 
348/1  Contynuyng  in  their  purpensed  malicious  and  dampn- 
able  opynions.  1477  Ibid.  VI.  103/1  Of  the  moost  extreme 
purpensed  malice.  1539  MORE  uyaloge  in.  Wks.  238/3  In 
such  a  wilful  1  purpensed  naynouscruell  dede.  1538  FITZHERB. 
Just.  Peas  106  b,  Mourdour,  bychaunce  medley,  and  not  of 
rnalyce  pourpensed.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark 
iii.  30  A  purpensed  malice  againste  the  goodnesse  of  God. 

Also  f  Pnrpe'nsedly,  fPurpoTisely  adv.  —  PBE- 
PENSELY. 

1471-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  51/2  The  yates  of  the  same. . 
willfully  and  purpensely  with  fyere.  .[the  Rioters]  brent. 
1496  Act  12  Hen.  Vll,  c.  7  If  any  laie  persone  hereaftir 
purpensidly  murder  their  Lord  Maister  or  Sovereign  imme. 
diate,  that  they  hereaftir  be  not  admytted  to  their  Clergie. 
t  Pu'rpie,  sb.  Sc.  06s.  [a.  OF.  porpii  ( 1 3th  c. 
in  GodefT),  later  pourpit,  pourpied,  altered  from 
polpii,  poulpied,  ad.  med.L.  pulliped-em,  ace.  of 
pulli pes  or pcspulli  (i.e.  colts  foot),  in  mediaeval 
lists  of  plant-names  a  regular  synonym  of  portu- 
taca:  see  Sinon.  Barthol.,  Alphita^\  =  PURSLANE. 
1568  SKF.VNF,  The  Pest  (1860)  25  Latice,  Cichorie,  Purpie, 
Sourak.  1596  in  Analecta  Scotica  II.  13  The  seid  of  al  sort 
of  mawes,  purpie,  and  sorrelis  or  spurochis.  z68i  in  Thanes 
ofCa-wdor  (Spald.  Club)  352  Purpie  half  ane  unce. 
Pu-rpie,  a.  A  Scottish  variant  of  PURPLE. 
1661  LAMONT  Diaty6  Aug.  (1810)  173  He  dyedofa  purpie 
feaver.  1669  Rcc.  Kdiit.  Juslic.  Crt.  (1905)  i  She  attended 
her  brother  who  lay  sick  of  a  Purpie  ffeuer.  1844  J.  LEMON 
Lays  St.  Mungo  49  We  laiggart  a'  our  cheeks  Wi'  the 
bonnie  purpie  dye. 

fPurpit,  obs.  abbrev.  PERPKTUANA  ;  cf.  PERPET. 
1717  URINO  Voy.  fy  Trav.  150  The  goods  they  received 
was  purpits,  old  sheets,  caggs  of  tallow, ..  and  powder. 

t  Pwrpitle.  06s.  rare.  Also  5  purpytyl,  pur- 
petill.  [app.  a  metathesis  of  OF.  pulpitre,  med. 
L.  pulpitrum,  var.  of  pulpitum,  staging,  scaffold- 
ing, raised  platform,  PULPIT  :  cf.  quot.  in  Du 
Cange  'magnum  pulpitrum  fieri  inaltumex  traverso 
dicte  ecclosie,  in  quo  sunt  aliquahdo  cantores  ad 
Missam '.]  A  choir-screen  or  organ-screen. 

1354  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  91  In  j  clave  cum  una 
plate  emp.  pro  hostio  camera:  in  le  Purpitle,  8<y.  1408  Ibid. 
137  Pro  j  fundo  in  le  purpytyl  et  pro  hostio  ibidem  ad 
magnas  organas,  i8i/.  1453  Ibid.  162  Rob.  Wright  operanti 
super  le  Purpetill  dict[arum]  organic[arum]. 

Purple  (pirip'Y),  a.  and  sb.  Also  3  purpel, 
4-5  purpul,  4-6  -pyl,  5  -pyll,  5-6  -pylle,  -pull, 
-e,-pil(l.  [ONorthumb./«r//<r,  early  ME.Jurpe/, 
purpul,  altered  from  purpre,purper  PURPUK,  with 
/  for  r  after  preceding  r,  as  in  marbre,  marble. 

In  the  OE.  purpare,  WQ.  purpre,purper,  PURPUR,  the  sb. 
use  was  the  original,  the  adj .  or  attrib.  use  being  later  and 
derivative ;  but  the  form  purple,  purpel,  appeared  first  in 
adj.  or  attrib.  use,  and  only  in  the    isth  c.  supplanted    i 
purpitr  as  the  sb.  But  this  adjective  use  of purple  itself  arose 
from  the  OE.  sb. ;  the  ONorthumb.  purple  hraejle  showing, 
like  ihefurprereafof  the  Hatton  Gospels,  a  weakened  form 
eiiher  of  the  OE.  genitive  furp(n)ran  'of  purple',  or  of 
the  derivative  adjective  purpuren.     See  also  PURPUR.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  the  distinguishing  colour  of  the  dress  of 
emperors,    kings,    etc. ;     =  L.   purpureus,    Gr. 
Troptyvpfm,  in  early  use  meaning  crimson ;   hence, 
imperial,  royal. 

1:975.  Rushw.  Gosp.  John  xix.  5  Eode  forSon  Se  haelend 
berende  Syrnenne  bej5&  purple  \Lindisf.G.  purbple]  hrzzle 
\Ags.  Gosp.  purpuren  reaf,  Hatton  Gosp.  purpre  reaf ;  J*. 
pur6itrcuin  vcstiwentiitn}.  a  IMS  St.  Marker,  xxvii, 
Ciclatoun  ant  purpel  pal  scaltou  naue  to  wede.  c  1330 
King  of  Tars  364  In  cloth  of  riche  purpel  palle.  c  1430 
LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  120  His  purpul  mantel  his 
garnementis  royalle.  1516  TINDALE  John  xix.  2  They  did 
put  on  hym  a  purple  garment.  1791  COWPER  Otiyss.  xxi. 
144  Telemachus..Cast  off  His  purple  cloak. 

b.  Of  persons:    Clad   in   purple;   of  imperial 
or  royal  rank.  poet,  or  rhet. 

11704  T.  BROWN  tr.  sEneas  Sylvius'  Dtath  Lncretia    \ 
Wks.  1709  III.  ii.  88  Shou'd  my  passive  Body  be  pregnant 
by   the   purple   Villain.      1742   GRAY  Adl-crsity  7   Purple 
tyrants  vainly  groan. 

2.  Of  the  colour  described  in  B.  I ,  in  its  mediae- 
val and  modern  acceptations. 

1398  TRKVISA  liarth.  DeP.  R.  xvi.  xciv.  (1495)  585  Purpyl 
salt  in  Pathmos  is  so  bryeht  and  clere  that  ymages  ben 
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seen  therin.  1466  in  Anlixologia  (1887)  L.  I.  38,  j  hole 
vestment  of  rede  purpyl  silke.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas. 
xxvi.  (Percy  Soc)  115  Wyth  purple  colour  the  floures 
enhewed.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidaiie't  iomm.  172  b,  He  con- 
secrated Anthony.. Cardinal!  of  Medonc.  setting  upon  his 
head  a  purple  hatte.  1573-80  HARF.T  Alv.  P  879  The  Purple, 
or  violet  colour,  tonchyliutn.  1578  LYTE  Doaocns  L  xxxvii. 
55  That  [pimpernel]  whiche  beareth  the  purple  floures  [of 
Adonis].  1896  J.  AUBREY  Misc.,  Affar.  (1784)  117  This 
Stranger  was  in  a  purple-shag  gown.  1776  WITHERING  Itrit. 
Plants  I.  382  Lousewort. .  Blossoms  purple,  much  slenderer 
than  the  calyx.  1791  S.  ROGRRS  1'lras.  Hem.  i.  71  When 
purple  evening  tinged  the  west.  1810  SCOTT  Laity  of  L. 
ill.  v,  Heath-bell  with  her  purple  bloom.  1836  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entonwl.  xlvi.  IV.  280  Purple...  Equal  parlsof  blue  and  red. 
a  1839  PXAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  305  Beneath  a  purple  canopy. 
1879  O.  N.  ROOD  Mod.  Chromatics  ii.  28  In  the  prismatic 
spectrum  and  in  our  normal  spectrum  we  found  no  repre- 
sentative of  purple,  or  purplish  tints.  This  sensation  can 
not  be  produced  by  one  set  of  waves  alone,  whatever  their 
length  may  be :  it  needs  the  joint  action  of  the  red  and 
violet  waves,  or  the  red  and  blue. 

b.  Preceded  by  an  adj.  or  sb.  indicating  the  shade 
of  colour,  as  amethyst,  bluish,  dahlia,  dark,  dun 
purple,  etc.  (for  other  instances  of  which,  see  the 
first  element).  See  also  6. 1  d. 

i6«9  PARKINSON  Pnradisus  182  The  three  upright  leaves 
are  not  so  smoakie,  yet  of  a  dun  purple  colour.  1801  Mctf. 
2V«/.  VI II.  497  Her  whole  skin  was  always  more  or  less  of 
a  bluish  purple  colour.  1859  RUSKIN  Two  Paths  v.  202 
That  lovely  dark  purple  colour  of  our  Welsh  and  Highland 
hills  is  owing,  not  to  their  distance  merely,  but  to  their 
rocks.  1881  Garden  i  Apr.  210/3  The  varieties.. sent  are. . 
rosy  purple.. dark  livid  purple.. deep  rose  purple.. venous 
purple.  1906  l>aily  Chron.  15  Oct.  8/2  Made  in  dahlia- 
purple  crepe  de  chine. 

o.  Of  this  colour  as  being  the  hue  of  mourning 
(esp.  royal  or  ecclesiastical  mourning),  or  of  peni- 
tence. 

1466  in  Archzologia  (1887)  L.  I.  38  Item  j  nother  purpyll 
chesebyll  for  gode  fryday.  1493  Petronilla  119  with 
purple  wede  to  the  heuenly  mancyon  Hir  soule  went  up  the 
last  day  of  may.  1549  in  Archxologia  (1887)  L.  i.  46  Item 
a  vestement  purpul!  silke  for  good  frydaye.  1868  MARRIOTT 
Vtst.  Chr.  174  The  vestments,  .oftentimes.. are  purple,  in 
times  of  fast,  because  of  our  mourning  in  respect  of  sin. 

d.  Used  poet,  to  describe  the  colour  of  blood. 
(Properly  said  of  the  crimson  venous  blood,  the 
colour  of  arterial  blood  being  scarlet.)  Hence, 
Bloody,  blood-stained. 

1590  SPENSER  /•'.  O.  n.  vi.  29  A  large  purple  streame adowne 
their  giambeux  falles.  Ibid.  viii.  36  The  red  blood  flowed 
fresh,  That  underneath  his  feet  soone  made  a  purple  plesh. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /•'/,  v.  vi.  64  See  how  my  sword  weepes 
for  the  poore  Kings  death.  O  may  such  purple  teares  be 
alway  shed  From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house. 
1605  ist  Pt.  leronimo  (1901)  n.  v,  And  by  that  slaue  this 
purple  act  was  done.  1710  POPE  Windsor  For.  417  There 
purple  Vengeance  bathed  in  gore  retires,  c  1764  GRAY  Oiven 
33  where  he  points  his  purple  spear.  Hasty,  hasty  Rout  is 
there.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  x,  When  Mathouse.burn 
to  Melrose  ran  All  purple  with  their  blood.  1819  KEATS  £'7'^ 
St.  Agnes  xvi,  A  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose.  Flush- 
ing bis  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart  Made  purple  not. 

3.  Rhetorically.  With  reference  to  the  qualities 
of  this  colour :  bright-hned,  brilliant,  splendid, 
gaudy,  gay ;  (of  sin)  deep-dyed,  grave,  heinous. 

J'ut'ple patch, passage, pita,  a  brilliant  or  ornate  passage 
in  a  literary  composition  (after  \~  purpitreus pannus,  Hor. 
De  A  rte  Poet.  1 5).  So  purple  patchwork. 

'59*  Q-  ELIZ.  Horace  20  (E.E.T.S.)  142  Oft  to  beginnings 
graue  and  shewes  of  great  is  sowed  A  purple  pace,  one  or 
more  for  vewe.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg-.  Past.  11.  62  AH  the 
Glories  of  the  Purple  Spring.  1743  GRAY  Ode  Spring  4 
The  rosy.bosom'd  Hours  . .  wake  the  purple  year !  1756 
C  SMART  tr.  Horace  II.  379  One  or  two  verses  of  purple 
patchwork,  that  may  make  a  great  shew.  1871  BLACKIF. 
Lays  Highl.  Introd.  51  Places  once  flaunting  with  purple 
prosperity.  1881  Academy  9  Apr.  256/2  A  few  of  the  purple 
patches  scattered  through  the  t»ook  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest.  1895  E.  UOSSE  in  Cent.  Mag.  July  451/2 
Emphasizing  the  purpler  passages  with  lifted  voice  and 

festiculating  finger.    190$  H.  A.  VACHEU.  The  Hill  vii.  147, 
never  said  bridge  was  a  purple  sin. 
b.  tolloq.  'Gorgeons', 'splendid',  « royal*. 

1894  Pall  Mall  G.  »o  Dec.  3/2  Who  should  I  see.  .having 
a  purple  time  of  it  but  Padishah  and  Potter.    1905  Daily 
Chron.  19  May  6/3  You  had  one  purple  moment  in  your 
life— a  sackful  of  coins,  and  scrambling  them  among  boys. 
B.  sb. 

1.  The  name  of  a  colour,  a.  Anciently,  that  of 
the  dye  obtained  from  species  of  gastropod  molluscs 
(Purpura  and  Afurex),  commonly  called  Tyrian 
purple,  which  was  actually  a  crimson ;  b.  in  the 
middle  ages  applied  vaguely  to  many  shades  of  red  ; 
cf.  PURPDB  sb.  3 ;  o.  now  applied  to  mixtures  of 
red  and  blue  in  various  proportions,  usually  con- 
taining also  some  black  or  white,  or  both,  ap- 
proaching on  the  one  side  to  crimson  and  on  the 
other  to  violet. 

The  various  tints  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  flowers  fruits,  etc.  in  which  they  occur,  as  auricula, 
dahlia,  heliotrope,  plum,  pomegranate,  -Mint  purple ;  also 
by  special  names,  as  Indian,  royal  purple;  magenta, 
mame,  solferino,  etc.  :  see  these  words. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  417/1  Purpul,/>K^«ro.  ij}^  PALSGR. 
321/2  Purpylle,  pmtrpre.  1570  I.EVINS  Manip.  125/35 
Purpil,  purpura,  a.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  (1598)  447 
Not  that  purple  which  we  now  haue..but  of  the  right 
Tyrian  purple,  which  was  nearest  to  a  colour  betwixt  our 
murry  and  scarlet.  1614  CHAPMAN  in  C.  Brooke  Ghost 
Rich.  lit,  Poems  (1872)  49  What  does  then  Thy  purple  in 
graine,  with  these  red-oker  men  ?  a  1649  DRI'MM.  OF  HAWTH. 


PURPLE. 

M.  in.  St.  Wks.  (1711)  131  As  the  rose,  at  the  fair  appearing 
of  the  morning  sun,  displayeth  and  spreadelh  her  purples. 
1710  OZEI.L  l-rriots  Rom.  Rep.  I.  VIL  422  The  first  Prclor 
of  Rome . .  was  allowed  the  Pnetexta,  or  Robe  edged  with 
Purple.  1774  GOLDS*.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  347  Their 
plumage  is  glossed  with  a  rich  purple.  1815  HVROX  Deilr. 
j  Se*machtrio\.H\*  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 
1873  'SUSAN  COOLIDCE'  What  Kaly  Hid  at  Sch.  xiif  221 
Painted  in  soft  purples  and  grays.  1888  ROLLKSTON  & 
JACKSON  A  mini.  Life  474  In  the  genera  Purpura  and  Mum 
the  secretion  [of  the  hypobranchlal  gland],  at  first  colourless, 
charges  in  sunlight  to  a  purple  or  violet,  used  as  a  dye  by 
the  ancients,  ana  known  as  '  Tyrian  purple  '. 

d.  The  Tyrian  dye,  or  any  pigment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  colours. 

With  many  defining  words,  expressing  the  composition, 
•ource,  inventor,  etc.,  as  alilarin,  aniline,  ethyl,  madder, 
nineral,  orchil  or  archil  purple  ;  French,  Indian,  London 


1638-56  COWLEY  Dafideis  in.  Note  »«  The  Purple  o/ 
the  Ancients  was  taken  out  of  a  kind  of  Shell-fish  called 
Purpura.  1839  I/UK  Out.  Arts,  Purple  of  Cassiut.  gold 
purple,  is  a  vitrifiable  pigment,  which  stains  glass  and 
porcelain  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  hue.  /kid.,Purple  of 
mollttsca,  is  a  viscid  liquor,  secreted  by  certain  ihell-rUh. 
the  Buccinttm  lapillus,  and  others  which  dyes  wool,  ftc.  of 
a  purple  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  substance  of  the 

4*.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  320 
ide  of  tin  produce  a 


2.  Purple  cloth  or  clothing ;  a  purple  robe ;  — 
PCRPUBJ*.  I.  Purple  and  pall:  see  PCRPDB  sb.  I. 

Now  only  in  imitations  of  1-atin  or  Greek,  or  of  biblical 
language. 

c  1460  Ttnuneley  Myst.  x.  273  Marie  wroght  purpyll.  15*6 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  281  b,  The  ryche  gloton.. 
whiche  was  clothed  in  purpull  &  cloth  of  reynes.  1516 
TINDALE  Acts  xvi.  14  Lidia  a  seller  off  purple.  1579  SPENSKR 
Sheph.  Cal.  July  173  Yclad  in  purple  and  pair  1648  Br. 
HALL  Sel.  Thoughts  |  13  The  rich  glutton  ..clothed  in 
purple  and  byss.  1850  S.  DOBELL  Roman  i.  Poet.  Wks. 
(1875)  I.  8  She  wraps  the  purple  round  her  outraged  breast. 
1894  GLADSTONE  Horace^  Odes  11.  xviii,  No  well-born 
maidens,  my  poor  doors  within,  Laconian  purples  spin. 

b.  As  the  distinguishing  dress  of  emperors, 
kings,  consuls,  and  chief  magistrates ;  hence  fig. ; 
spec,  the  purple,  imperial,  royal,  or  consular  rank, 
power,  or  office.  Also  the  colour  of  imperial  and 
royal  mourning. 

1-1440  LYDG.  Hors,  Shrfe,  <f  G.  iRoxb.)  15  Of  purpill  rede 
was  his  rial!  clothing  This  agnus  dei  born  of  a  pure  virgine. 
•553  EDEN  Treat,  ffnve  Ind.  Ded.  (Arb.)  5  No  lesse  con- 
foundinge  the  order  of  thinges,  than  he  whiche  clotheth  an 
ape  in  purple,  and  a  king  in  sackecloth.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
i  Esdras  iii.  2  King  Darius  made  a  great  supper.. to  al 
that  weare  purple,  and  to  the  praetors.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  271  Constantine . .  laid  aside  the 
Purple.. [and]  became  a  Priest  1709  POPE  l-.st.  Crit.  320 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express 'd.  Is  like  a  clown 
in  regal  purple  dress'd.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Persec.  lit 
They  worship  not  God,  but  the  Purple.  1776  GIBBON  Decl. 
-5-  F.  xiv.  I.  400  As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had 
resigned  the  purple.  1869  SEELF.Y  Ltct.  <t  Ess.  (1870)  67 The 
ablest  generals  are  still  frequently  invested  with  the  purple. 
o.  The  purple:  in  reference  to  the  scarlet  colour 
of  the  official  dress  of  a  cardinal ;  hence  the  rank, 
state,  or  office  of  a  cardinal ;  the  cardinalate. 

1685  BURNET  Trim.  8  Dec.  (1686)  231  He  retains  the  un. 
affected  simplicity  and  humility  of  a  Frier,  amidst  all  the 
dignity  of  the  Purple.  1695  Loud.  Gag.  No.  3046/1  We  are 
told  that  the  present  Duke  of  Modena . .  intends  to  quit  the 
Purple,  and  to  send  back  his  Cardinals  Cap  to  the  Pope. 
1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III,  vi.  (1839)  321  The 
necessity  of  exchanging  the  ease  of  former  familiarity  for 
those  ceremonies  of  respect  which  were  due  to  the  purple. 
..The  presence  of  the  cardinal  was  uneasy  to  him.  1898 
VILLARI  Life  <y  Times  Machiav.  II.  vi.  237  He  was  raised 
to  the  purple. 

d.  In  phrase  born,  cradled  in  (the]  purple  :  said 
of  a  child  of  an  imperial  or  royal  reigning  family  ; 
or  by  extension,  of  a  noble  or  wealthy  family,  or 
of  the  highest  or  most  privileged  rank  of  any 
organization.  (Commonly  associated  with  sense  2  ; 
but,  see,  as  to  the  origin,  POBPHTBOOEKITE  a.) 

1790  BURKE  Ltt.  M.  Dufont  in  Corr.  (1844)  III.  161  He 
was  born  in  purple,  and  of  course  was  not  made  to  a  situa- 
tion which  would  have  tried  a  virtue  most  fully  perfected. 
1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II. x.  268  [Richard  Crom- 
well]  would  probably  have  reigned  as  well  as  most  of  those 
who  are  born  in  the  purple.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  UJ.  VI. 
Iv.  438  The  old  Whig  party  reserved  the  highest  places  for 
those  cradled  in  the  purple.  1884  LABOIXHKRE  in  Ffrtu. 
Rev.  Feb.  208  True  Liberals  who  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  in  the  Whig  purple. 

8.  Any  of  the  species  of  molluscs  which  yielded 
the  Tyrian  purple  (see  i),  or  any  allied  species; 
in  mod.  use,  a  mollusc  of  the  genus  Purpura. 
Also  called  PDRPLB-FISH. 

The  species  which  yielded  the  Tyrian  dye  are  believed  to 
have  been  Murtx  trandaris,  M.  trunculus,  and  Purpura 
hzmostoma  (see  Pnc.  Royal  Sx.  X.  579) !  "»'  "'  spec** 
of  Murtx  and  Purpura  secrete  the  fluid  to  some  ««"<• 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trtas.  Fr.  Tour,  Pturpn...  a  she  1  fish 
called  a  Purple,  rtoi  HOLLAND  Piimy  I.  3o6PurplesaUobe 
caught  by  means  of  some  stinking  bait.  i««  CREECH  tr. 
L«cr,tiu!  vi.  1072  The  Purples  blood  gives  Wool  so  deep  a 
stain  That  we  can  never  wash  it  out  again.  «7«5.tr- 
Pancirollus'  Rerum  Mem.  I.  L  i.  5  The  Tynans,  by  taking 
away  the  Shells  of  the  greater  Purples,  do  come  at  that 
noble  Juice.  1755  Gtntl.  Mag.  XXV.  32  It  belongs  to  yet 
another  tribe,  and  is  a  Purple.  1901  STEP  Shell  Z.A  254 
The  Purple  (Purpura  lafillut\  commonly  known  as  Dog- 
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PURPLE. 

winkle,  and  in  Ireland  as  Horse-winkle,  is  one  of  the  com. 
monest  of  marine  snails. 

4.  •)•  a.  A  purple  or  livid  spot,  botch,  or  pustule ; 
also,  the  bubo  of  the  plague  («4fc).  b.  //.  A  disease 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  purplish  pustules ; 
esp.  PURPURA,  but  formerly  often  vaguely  used. 

c  1440  Promt.  Pars.  417/1  Purplys,  sorys,  mortuli  purpurei 
dicuntur.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  294/2  A  Purpylle, /«/»/,.. 
ciSM  Hickscorner  (1905)  146  God  pumsheth.  .with  great 
sickness  As  pox,  pestilence,  purple  and  axes.  1533  EL-TOT 
Cast  Helthe  (1541)  83  b,  Whan  they  [children]  waxe  elder, 


all  pock 


04   I  am  glad  at  heart  to  hear  the  Duke  of  Feria  is  dead 
f  the  Purples.    1660  WOOD  Life  3  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  I.  349  It 
is  thought  It  is  the  spotted  feaver  or  purples.   1755  JOHNSON, 


33Mydaug'.  —  ----------------  ^  --------        .     . 

FLINT  Priac.  Med.  857  The  term  purpura,  or  the  purples, 
denotes  an  affection  characterized  by  a  truly  petechial 
eruption,  or  petechia?. 

c.  Purples  :  swine  fever. 

1887  Times  i  Feb.  9/6  Swine  fever,  .being  known  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  by  the  names  of  pig  typhoid, 
pig  distemper,  purples>  swine  plague  [etc.].  1897  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Purples,  a  common  name..  for  Swine  fever. 

d.  Purples:    a  disease    in  wheat  caused    by 
Vibrio  tritici  (see  quots.). 


nn.  Agric.  XLV.  236  Purples,  the,  '  ear-cockle  '  in 
wheat.  Ess.  1881  EL.  A.  ORMEKOO  Injitr.  Insects  (1890) 
104  'Cockle  galls'  or  'Purples'  are  the  small  roundish  or 
distorted  growths  sometimes  found  in  wheat  which  give  to 
the  ear  an  appearance  much  as  if  purplish  or  dark-coloured 
peppercorns  had  taken  the  place  of  wheat-grains. 

5.  A  purple  flower.     Long  purples  :   see  LONG 
a.1  1  7  c. 

1840  BROWNING  ,S>r<fc/&v.  295  Plucking  purples  in  Goito's 
moss.  1905  Academy  18  Nov.  1198/1,  I  took  his  bunch  of 
purples,  and  1  charmed  his  heart  away. 

6.  With  the,  applied  to  blood  :  cf.  A.  a  d. 

1804  R.  COUPER  Poetry  II.  61  Tibb  snyted  Madge's  muckle 
nizz,  Till  out  the  purple  sprang. 

C.  Combinations  and  collocations. 
I.  Of  the  adjective. 

1.  General  combinations:  a.  Parasynthetic,  as 
purple-berried  (having  purple  berries),  -eyed, 
-faced,  -flowered,  -headed,  -hued,  -lectved,  -nosed, 
-robed,  -skirted,  -spiked,  -tailed,  -tipped,  -topped, 
-veined,  -vested,  etc.  adjs.  :  freq.  in  specific  names 
of  animals  and  plants,  e.g.  purple-berried  bay, 
purple-tailed  parakeet.  Hence  such  forms  as 
purple-back,  the  purple-backed  humming  bird. 

1430  LYDG.  St.  Margarete  25  This  daysye  with  leves  rede 
and  white,  Purpul-hewed.  1754  Catesby's  Nat.  Hist.  Carol. 
I.  61  The  Purple-berried  Kay.  1759  MILLER  Card.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Leaf,  The  Cockscomb,  the  purple  leaved  Amaranth. 
Ibid.  s.  v.  Tnmep,  The  round  red  or  purple  topped  turnip. 
1781  LATHAM  Hist.  Birds  I.  315  Purple-tailed  Parrakeet. 
1822  HortusAngl.  II.  260  Purple-spiked  Milk  Vetch.  Ibid. 
333  Purple-eyed  Succory  Hawk  Weed.  1841  LEVER  C. 
O'Malley  Ixxxviii,  A  large  purple-faced  old  major.  1841 
BRYANT  Walk  at  Sunset  Wks.  44  Purple-skirted  clouds 
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breath.    179*  KIBWAK  Elem.  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  II.  374  "Purple 
Copper  Ore.     1881  RAYMOND  Gloss.  Mining,  Copper-ores, .  .^ 


-    -uppl.  PI.  38  Zi 
Ortoni.     Quito  Purpleback. 

b.  Qualifying  the  names  of  other  colours,  as 
purple-black, -blue,  -brown,  -crimson,  -green,  -rose, 
-yellow  adjs. ;  also  as  sbs.    See  also  PUHPLK-RED. 

1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Indmt.  xi,  At  length  appeared  Clad  in 
purple  blacke  Sweete  Somnus.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  91 
Shell  fishes  that  yeeld  the  purple  crimson  colour.  1835-6 
Todifs  Cycl.  Anat.  1. 553/1  A ..  layer  of  a  dark  purple-brown 
pigment.  1882  Garden  22  July  65/2  Varying  in  colour  from 
a  deep  purple-rose  to  a  delicate  rose-pink.  Ibid.  2  Sept. 
207/3  Agancus  violaceus,  a  splendid  purple-yellow,  growing 
among  dead  leaves.  1897  A  llbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  529  The 
surface  of  the  spleen.. is  often  found  to  be  of  a  black  or 
purple-green  colour. 

c.  Adverbial,    as   purple-beaming,    -dawning, 
-dyeing,  -glowing,  -staining,  -streaming  adjs. 

'595  DANIEL  Chi.  War  n.  cxxii,  Riuers  dide  With 
purple  streaming  wounds  of  her  owne  rage.  1753  CHAMBERS 
tycl.Supp.  s.  v.  Trumpet-shell,  The  purple-dying  liquor  of 
'h=  buccinum.  1760  FAWKES  tr.  Anacreon,  Odes  Ixiv.  4 
Safely  shroud  Me  in  a  purple-beaming  Cloud.  1801  BINGLKY 

o"o"»Ve'"fV(l8l3)  ln'  *65  The  purple-staining  whelk. 
1898  Month  Nov.  458  The  purple-glowing  heather. 

2.  Special  collocations:  purple  chamber:  see 
PORPHYROGENITE,  and  cf.  B.  2  d ;  purple-coat,  a 
person  dressed  in  a  purple  coat ;  cf.  RED-COAT  ;  so 
purple-coated  a.  •  purple  copper  (ore)  Min., 
a  native  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron ;  =  Em:- 
BESCITE;  purple  fly,  a  kind  of  anglers'  artificial  fly; 
purple-man,  an  Irish  party  name  for  one  who  has 
reached  a  certain  degree  or  rank  in  the  '  Orange ' 
system;  cf.  ORANGEMAN;  so  purple  meeting; 
purple  powder  of  Cassius  :  see  B.  i  d  ;  purple 
quartz,  the  amethyst ;  also,  a  local  name  for  fluor- 
spar ;  purple  rash,  an  eruption  of  purple  pustules. 
See  also  PURPLE  FEVEK. 


Ser.  H.  (1843)  I.  199,  I  am  a  true  blue,  sir, — a  *purple  man. 
1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  393  The  very  names  of  '  Orange- 
man '  and  '  Purpleman '  are  beneath  the  real  elevation  of 
their  high  and  noble  cause.  1906  Daily  News  10  Feb.  8/2 
Injuries  inflicted  on  the  roadside,  .after  a  '  "purple  '  meeting 
in  the  Bush  Side  Orange  Hall.  1823  URE  Diet.  Chem. 
492/2  A  plate  of  tin,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  gold, 
affords  a  purple  powder,  called  the  "purple  powder  of 
Cassius,  which  is  used  to  paint  in  enamel.  1836  BRANDE 
Man.  Client.  1028  note,  "Purple  quartz  or  amethyst,  is 
tinged  with  a  little  iron  and  manganese.  1896  Cosmo- 
politan XX.  450  The  fluor-spar  is  locally  known  as  '  purple 
quartz*.  1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Cullen's  Nosol.  Method. 
(ed.  3)  326  Purpura;  "Purple,  or  Scorbutic  Rash. 

b.  In  names  of  species  or  varieties  of  animals 
characterized  by  a  purple  or  purplish  colouring, 
as  purple  grackle,  heron,  kaleege,  martin,  saitd- 
piper,'sea-anemone, urchin, etc.;  purple-bird, pur- 
ple coot,  the  purple  gallinule  of  Europe :  see  POR- 
PHTHIO  ;  purple-bullfinch  =  purple-finch  ;  pur- 
ple crow,  one  of  several  species  of  small  glossy  E. 
Indiancrows,as£V»'Z'»££>Jal,  C.0;*;7/,and  C.'violacea 
(Cent.  Diet.}  ;  purple-egg,  a  purple  sea-urchin,  as 
Arbacia punctulata;  purple-emperor,  a  butterfly: 
see  EMPEROR  4 ;  purple-finch,  a  common  Ameri- 
can bird,  Fringilla  purpurea  :  see  FINCH  i  b ; 
purple  gallinule,  (a)  the  bird  Porphyrio  cseruleus 
(PoRPHYHio) ;  (K)  of  N.Amer.,  lonornis  martinica; 
purple-shell,  (a)  =  B.  3 ;  (V)  an  ocean  snail  of  the 
genus  lanthina ;  purple  water-hen,  a  water-hen 
of  the  genus  Porphyrio ;  purple  whelk  =  B.  3. 

1775  "Purple  Emperor  [see  EMPEROR  sb.  4],  1810  CRABBE 
Borough  viii.  78  Above  the  sovereign  oak  a  sovereign  skims, 
The  purple  Emp'ror,  strong  in  wing  and  limbs.  1754 
Catesby's  Nat.  Hist.  Carol.  I.  41  The  "Purple  Finch.  1782 
LATHAM  Hist.  Birds  II.  462  "Purple  Grakle.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  28  Apr.  1 1/2  Orioles,  crows,  blackbirds,  purple- 
grackles,  redwing  blackbirds,  bobolinks,  and  terns  make 
very  pretty  ornaments.  1837  GOULD  Birds  Eur.  IV.  PI. 
274  The  food  of  the  Purple  Heron  consists  of  fish,  frogs, 
mice,  and  insects.  1885  NEWTON  in  Encyct.  Brit.  XV, 
581/2  The  "Purple  Martin  of  America,  Hirnndo  or  Prague 
//<r/Krm,.  .being  such  a  favourite  bird  in  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States.  1837  GOULD  Birds  Eur.  IV.  PI.  334 
The  Purple  "Sandpiper.  1884  Standard  Nat.  Hist.  I.  325 
lanthina,  "purple  shell,  with  the  float  supporting  the  eggs. 
1855  P.  H.  GOSSE  Mar.  Zool.  i.  61  The  "Purple  Urchin 
(E[chinns]  liyidus)  excavates  hollows  for  itself  in  limestone 
rock,  in  which  it  resides.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  591 
The  genus  Porphyrio,  including  the  bird  so  named  by 
classical  writers,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  other  species  often 
called  Sultanas  and  "Purple  Water-hens.  1681  GREW 
Musxuni  l.  vl.  i.  129  The  "Purple-Wilk  with  long  plated 
Spikes. 

C.  As  a  distinguishing  prefix  in  names  of  species 
or  varieties  of  plants  having  purple  flowers,  leaves, 
etc.,  as  purple  amaranth,  beech,  broomrape,  camo- 
mile, cone-Jlower,  cow-wheat,  gromwell,  groundsel, 
loosestrife,  medick,  melic,  mullein,  ragivort,  spurge, 
willow,  etc.;  f  purple  apple,  the  genus  Anona; 
purple  bottle,  a  moss,  Splachnum  ampullaceum, 
from  the  reddish  pitcher-shaped  apophysis ;  purple 
grass,  (a)  a  garden  variety  of  Trifolium  repens:  see 
quot.  1640 ;  (b}  Medicago  maculata, Heart-clover  or 
Spotted  Clover  (Deering  Catalog.  Stirpium  1738) ; 
purple-heart  (-tree),  of  Guiana,  Copaifera  brac- 
teata  or  C.pubiflora ;  of  Trinidad,  Pellogyne  pani- 
culata;  of  the  W.  Indies,  Copaifera  officinalis, 
yielding  copaiba  balsam  (Treas.  Bot.  1866)  ; 
purple  lily,  (a)  —  MARTAGON  ;  (K)  an  Australian 
genus  (Patersonid}  of  flag-like  plants,  bearing 
showy  blue  or  purple  flowers;  native  lily  (Miller) ; 
purple-tassels  —purse-tassels  (PuRSK  sb.  n); 
purple- velvet  flower,  Love-lies-bleeding  (Amar- 
anthus  caudatus} ;  purple-wood  =  purple-heart, 
the  timber  of  this ;  purple-wort,  one  of  various 
plants  of  which  the  flowers,  leaves,  or  stems  are 
purple ;  as,  a  dark-leaved  variety  of  Trifolium 
repens  ;  also,  Comarum palustre ;  purple  wreath, 
a  tropical  American  twining  shrub  (Petrsea  volii- 
bilis}  bearing  violet  flowers  (Treas.  Bot.}. 

1788  LEE  Bot.  App.,  "Purple  apple,  Annona.  t866  Treas. 
Bot.  486/2  Ornamental  varieties  of  the  common  Beech.. as 
..the  "Purple  Beech,  with  purple  leaves.  1796  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  792  S[plachnum]  ampullacciiin.. 
"Purple  Bottle-moss.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  1112 
The  "purple  grasse  spreadeth  on  the  ground,  the  leaves 
are  in  some  three  in  others  foure  or  five  on  a  stalke, 
of  a  sad  greene  colour,  with  a  shadow  of  darke  purple  cast 
over  them.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  17  The  "purple- 
heart. tree  grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of  fourscore  feet . .  J 
the  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour.  1845  LINDLEY 
>•  eg.  Kitigd.  (1846)  550  The  Purple  Heart,  a  Guiana  timber 


PURPLE-FISH. 

1736  AINSWORTH  Lai.  Diet.  I.  s.v.   Purple,  Purple  wort, 
Trifolium  pitrpiireum. 

II.  Of  the  substantive. 

3.  General  combinations  :  objective  or  obj.  geni- 
tive, as  purple-dyer,  -seller,  -wearer;  purple-pro- 
ducing, adj. ;  instrumental,  as  purple-clad,  -dusted, 
-dyed,  -edged,  -lined,  -stained,  -tinged,  etc.  adjs. ; 
locative,  as  purple-born  adj. ;  f  purple-father,  a 
cardinal :  cf.  B.  z  c ;  purple  gland,  the  gland 


singular  good  service  all  this  fight.   1906  IVestm.  Gaz.  3  July 
1/3  The  scarlet-  or  "purple-coated  seminarists  pause  for 


The  red  purple  Lillie  ..  Some  call  the  greatest  kinde 
Martagon.  1619  PARKINSON  Paradisus  118  Called. .the 
purple  faire  haired  lacinth.  .and.  .of  diuers  Gentlewomen, 
purple  tassels.  1578  LYTF.  Dodoens  II.  xviii.  168  Called,  .in 
KngUjh  floureGentill.  ."Purple  veluet  floure.  1640  PARKIN- 
SON Thtatr.  Bot.  Index  1743  "Purple  wort  or  Purple  grasse. 


history,  sometimes  by  his  arms  and  sometimes  by  his  prudence. 
1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclns.  xxxiii.  45  Heare  me.  O  you  "purple- 
Clad  Magistrates,  You  civill  Rulers.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  III.  iv.  383  The  "purple-dusted  butterfly.  1581  PETTIE 
Gnazzo's  Civ.  COHV.  III.  (1586)  125 b,  Not  perceiuing..her 
owne  "purple  died  face.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett,  to  Seven 
Ch.  xxix.  421  The  Jews.. were  organised  in  trade-guilds, 
the  "purple-dyers,  the  carpet  makers,  and  perhaps  others. 
1875  POSTE  Gaius  I.  com.  (ed.  2!  90  The  "purple-edged  prae- 
texta  was  generally  laid  aside  by  boys  along  with  the  bulla 
aurea.  .on  the  first  Liberalia,.  .after  the  completion  of  their 
fourteenth  year.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  47  A 
purple  sin . .  Since  "purple-fathers  oft-times  go  vnto  it.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  483  'Purple  gland 
—  hypobranchial  gland  of  Purpura.  1819  KEATS  Lamia  it. 
31  The  "purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin.  1549  COVERDALE, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Phil.  Argt.  AAaj,  In  this  citie  was  also 
Lydia  the  "purpleseller.  1819  KEATS  Ode  Nightingale 


Purple  (pp'jp'l),  v.    [f.  PORPLE  a.] 

1.  trans.   To  make  purple;   to  colour,  stain, 
tinge,  or  dye  with  purple.     Also_/fjf. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1.41  In  so  moche  that  y  sclialle 
purpulle  the  mariantes  \tnargines  purpurabo\  nye  the  hedes 
of  be  gestes  with  a  dowble  ordre  of  yeres.  c  1620  Z.  BOYD 
Zim't  Flowers  (1855)  138  Blood  did  purple  pv'r  the  grasse. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vit.  30  Yet  not  alone,  while  thou  Visii'st 
my  slumbers  Nightly,  or  when  Morn  Purples  the  East.  1783 
JUSTAMOND  tr.  KaynaVs  Hist.  Indies  I.  395  Was  it  then  lo 
be  reserved  for  this  ignominy,  that  we  purpled  the  seas  with 
our  blood?  1831  J.  WILSON  Unimore  vi.  5  The  heather 
bloom,  .purples.  .The  Moors  and  Mountains. 

2.  intr.  To  become  purple. 

1646,  etc.  [see  PURPLING///,  a.].    1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  i, 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide  That  purpling  rolls  on 
either  side.    1885  Miss  BRADDON  Wytlard's  ll-'firdv,  The 
heather  was  purpling  on  the  hills.     1893  E.  H.  BARKER 
:    Wand.  Southern  Waters  87  It  purpled  and  died  away  in 
|    grayness  and  mournful  shadow. 
Hence  PuTpling  vbl.  sb. 

1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang,  125  The  deep  purpling  of  an 
agitated  sea. 

Fn-rple-coloured,   a.     [f.   PURPLE   sb.  + 

COLOURED,  or  parasynth.  f.  purple  colour  +  -ED  2.] 
Of  the  colour  of,  or  coloured  with,  purple. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  i  b,  It  is  Princes  among  those 

i    Gemes  that  be  Purple  coloured.     1592  SHAKS.  Yen.  jr  Ad. 

\    i  The  sunne  with  purple-colourd  face,  Had  tane  his  last 

'•    leaue  of  the  weeping  morne.     1800  HERSCHEL  in  Phil. 

Trans.  XC.  526  The  purple-coloured  glass  stops  993  rays  of 

light.     1838  T.  THOMSON  Clum.  Org.  Bodies  466  At  the 

i    bottom,  .we  find  a  purple-coloured  resin. 

Purpled  (pSup'ld), ppl.  a.    Also  5  perpulid. 

'   [f.  PURPLE  a.,  sb.,  and  v.  +  -ED  :  cf.  L.  purpurdlus.] 

|    Coloured,  stained,  tinged,  or  dyed  puiple  ;  hence, 

blood-stained,  dyed  with  blood ;  clothed  in  purple. 


c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  44  Not .  .to  be  gilt  bridils,  peyntid  sadels, 
ne jriluern  sporis,  nor  perpulid  aray.  1561  LUus  tr.  Bullinger 
on  Apoc.  (1573)  184  A  Princely  Senate  of  proude  purpled 
Cardinajs.  1595  SHAKS.  John  11.  i.  322  All  with  purpled 


Oh  England  !  England  1  wash 
thy  purpled  hands  Of  this  foul  sin.  1811  SHAW  Gen.  Zool. 
Vllf.  201  Purpled  Creeper.  1880  C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia 
231  A  cluster  of  bold  purpled  peaks. 

tPuTple  fe'Ver.  Ol/s.  An  old  name  for 
PURPURA  ;  but  also  applied  vaguely  to  other  fevers 
attended  with  purplish  cutaneous  eruptions. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  804  The  Lesser  Infections,  of  the 
small  Pocks,  Purple  Keavers,  Agues,  in  the  summer  Pre- 
cedent,  and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend  a  great  Pestil- 
ence in  the  summer  following.  1666  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  61/2 
We  are  in . .  great  fear  of  the  Plague,  several  persons  being 
lately  dead  of  a  very  malignant  Purple-Feavor.  1728-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Purple,  The  put fie fever .  .is  a  kind  of 
!  plague,  or  a  malignant  fever  discovering  itself  in  eruptions 
on  the  skin  like  the  bites  of  bugs  or  fleas,  or  like  grains  of 
millet,  or  the  small-pox  ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  also  called 
the  spotted  and  tntliary  fever.  Ibid.  s.v.  Fever,  Eruptive 
Fevers  are.. attended  with  cutaneous  eruptions.  Such  are 
those  of  the  small-pox,  meazles,  the  petechial,  the  purple  or 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  miliary  fever.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat. 
Med.  Diet.,  Purple  fever,  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

PuTple-fish.  Now  rare.  [f.  PURPLE  sb.  + 
FISH  j/'.1]  A  mollusc  that  yields  a  purple  dye ; 
=  PURPLE  sb.  3. 


(1689)  i  The  Purple- Fish,  which  I  found.. on  the  Sea  Coasts 
of  Somerset-shire,  and  the  shores  of  South- Wales  opposite 
to  it.  1820  W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  454  note.  The  murex,  a 
species  of  shellfish,  called  also  the  purple-fish. 


PUBPLELY. 

Pu'rplely,  adv.    [irreg.  f.  PUBPLK  a.  +  -LY  -.]   | 
In  a  purple  manner,  witli  purple.   So  Pirrpleuesc, 
the  quality  or  condition  of  being  purple. 

c  1815  llKDDohS  Tvrrismond  i.  i,  The  young  lord.. Like  a 
young   dragon   on    Hesperian    berries  Purplely   fed,   who    : 
dashes  through  the  air.     1906   Westm.  Gaz.  20  Apr.  3/1 
Standing  on  an  unsubstantial  purplene&s  of  the  unwavering 
furrows,  were  a  host  of  monoliths. 

Pu'rple-re'd.     a.   adj.   Red   inclining  to  or  , 
tinged  with  purple,     b.  sb.  A  purple-red  colour. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  u.  Ixiv.  330  Wilde  1  yine.  The  floures 
..most  commonly  of  a  purple  red  colour.  16*4  (IAIAKKH 
Trunsubst.  67  The  people  are  all  died  purplered  in  it  with 
Christs  blood.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  «t  Gl.  271 
Imparting  to  glass  almost  exquisite  purple-red  colour 
resembling  the  ruby.  1879  ROOD  Chromatics  xiv.  314 
Every  kind  of  pure  red,  froul  purple-red  to  orange-red. 

Pu'rpling,  ///.  a.  Chiefly  poetic,  [f.  PURPLE 
v.  i-  -ING  2.]  becoming  purple. 

1651  CRASHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nosiro  39  Th'  Babe's  bright 
f;ice,  the  purpling  Bud  And  Rosy  dawn  of  the  right  Royall 
blood.  1651  —  Mary  Magd.  Wks.  (1904)  361  Tne  maiden 
gemme  By  the  purpling  vine  put  on.  1786  BURNS  To  Mount. 
Daisy  ii.  Upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet  The  purpling 
east,  i8»6WoRDSw.  Ode  May  Morning\,  From  the  purpling 
east  departs  The  slar  that  led  the  dawn. 

Purplish  (p»MpliJ),  a.  [f.  PORPLE  a.  +  -ISH  1.] 
Somewhat  purple ;  tinged  with  purple. 

Ij6a  TURNER  Herbal  u.  54  Mint. .hath  in  y"  lop  of  the 
stalkes  a  purplishe  flour.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  665 
These  Caterpillers  are  blackish-red,  with  spots  or  streaks 
going  overlhwart  their  sides,  being  half  while,  and  half 
purpelish.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  137  If  you  put 
a  piece  of  gold  between  two  cards  and  expose  it  to  a  strong 
eleclric  shock,  you  will  oblain  il  in  Ihe  slate  of  a  purplish 
oxide.  1886  Century  Mag.  XXXII.  274/1  The  eggs,  .are 
greenish  blue,  wilh  faint  brown  or  purplish  markings. 
b.  Qualifying  adjs.  and  sbs.  of  colour. 
1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Service-tree,  The  branches, 
while  young,  have  a  purplish  brown  bark.  1818  SIR  W.  I.  I 
HOOKKR  y.  E.  Smith's  F.nf.  Flora  II.  14  Seed  purplish, 
black.  1848  Chambers'  Inform.  People  I.  368/1  Amethysl 
is  a  pure  rock-crystal,  of  a  purplish-violet  colour.  1881 
Garden  37  May  366/1  Spikes  of  purplish  green  flowers.  I 

Purply  (puupli),  a.  [f.  PCRPLE  a.  or  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  a  purple  colour  or  tint ;  purplish  ; 
also  in  comb,  as  purply-brown,  -gold,  -grey. 

1715  Bradley's  Fain.  Diet.  s.  y.  May  blossom.  That  Part 
which  is  purply  in  the  Flower,  .is  good  againsl  Ihe  Squincy. 
1841  G.  DARLING  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  x.  4  He  took 
Smelts  of  the  salmon  with  their.. dark  purply  fins.      1895 
Chamb.  frill.  XII.  774^1  The  warmth  of  the  soft  sienna 
browns,  and  the  rich  purity  of  the  purply  grays. 
Purpoint,  -pont,  variants  of  PoURPOlNT. 
Purport  (pS'Jpoit),  sb.   Also  5  purpurt.    (See 
also  PBOPORT  sb?)     [a.  AF.  -  OF.  por-,  purport 
t,  1 3th  c.  in  Godef.)  produce,  contents,  f.  purporter : 
see  next.     Formerly  stressed  purpo'rt.] 
1.  That  which  is  conveyed  or  expressed,  esp.  by 
a  formal  document ;  bearing,  tenor,  import,  effect ; 
meaning,  substance,  sense. 

[1178  Rolls  of  Parlt.  \.  10/1  Solum  le  purport  de  lur 
chartres.)  1455  Ibid.  V.  306/2  Aftir  the  purportez  and 
tenours  of  the  same.  1466  in  Archatologia  (1887)  L.  i.  51 
Our  seyde  graunt  and  lettres  patentes  accordyng  to  thenecte 
tenour  and  purport  therof  be  and  stond.  1495  Stat.  n 
Hen.  VI t,  c.  54  §  2  Lettres  patentes ..  [shall  be)  effectuell  in 
the  lawc  aftir  the  tenures  and  purpurtis  of  the  same.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  36  High  over  his  head  There  written 
was  the  purport  of  his  sin.  x6o»  SHAKS.  Hani.  it.  l.  83  And 
with  a  looke  so  pilious  in  purport,  As  if  he  had  been  loosed 
out  of  hell.  1703  ROWK  Fair  Penit.  v.  ii.  J78  To  tcl1  thee 
then  the  purport  of  my  Thoughts.  1791  MRS.  RADCLYFFE 
Rom.  Forest  viii,  She  resolved  to  acquaint  Madame  La 
Motte  with  the  purport  of  the  late  conversation.  1881 
JOWETT  Thucyd.  Lxxii,  I  endeavoured.,  to  give  the  general 
purport  of  what  was  actually  said. 

•f  b.  Outward  bearing.   Obs.  rare—1. 
1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  m.  L  53  For  shce  her  sexe  under  that 
slraunge  purport  Did  use  to  hide. 
2.  That  which  is  intended  to  be  done  or  effected 
by  something;  meaning,  object,  purpose,  design, 
intention.    Now  rare. 

1654  CROMWELL  Sp.  4  Sept.  (in  Carlyle),  What  was  the 
purport  of  il  but  to  make  the  Tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as 
the  Landlord?  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1753)  133 
Writings  of  that  sort,.. framed  to  serve  particular  views, 
fulfill  ihe  purport  of  their  creation,  and  then  perish.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  {  127  The  whole  purport  of  the 
present  remaining  season,  was  nothing  more  than  cutting 
the  rock  toa  shape,  .for  the  reception  of  any  structure  what- 
ever. 1863  MARY  Howirr  F.  Bremer's  Greece  II.  _xiv. 
95  The  purport  of  our  sleamer's  visit  to  these  shores  is  to 
promote  exchange  of  commodilics  and  commerce. 

Purport  (pwpo.-Jt,  pZiupoat),  v.  Also  6 pour-, 
[a.  ^.V.=OV.pitr-,porporter(ci\6o  in  Godef.), 
later  pourparler  to  embody,  extend  :-late  pop.  L. 
"prdportare  to  carry  or  bear  forth ;  cf.  med.L./ftf- 
portdre(prx-,por-)  to  extend  (uth  c.  inDuCange). 
OK.  had  also  the  variant  proporler,  whence  the 
Sc.  form  PBOPORT,  q.v.] 

1.  traits.  To  have  as  its  purport,  bearing,  or  tenor; 
to  convey  to  the  mind  ;  to  bear  as  its  meaning ; 
to  express,  set  forth,  state  ;  to  mean,  imply. 

[1300  Lib.  Custum.  1. 124,  28  Ed.  I,  Solom  ceo  qe  lour 
chartre  roiale  le  purporte.l 

.518  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.Rcf.  I.  xliv.  84  Like  as  our 
letters  sent  from  Lyones.. did  purport.  IS33  Mo«  Dfaell. 
Salem  Wk<.  955/1  This  coniunccion,  if,  purporteth  alway  a 
ilouit.  V  1361  1.  PRESTO*  Cauilyas  in  Ha/l.  Dadslry  IV.  i?j 
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Your  grace*  message  came  to  me,  Your  will  purporting 
forth.    1676  Ancasler  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1907)  4)1 
[A  silver  cup]  purporting  a  woman  carrying  a  bucket  on  her    i 
head.     1693  Mem.  Cut,  Teckely  ill.  i  The  Declaration  also    [ 
purported,  That  from  the  isth  of  February,  those  Male-    | 
contents . .  should   find  the   tmperor's  Commissioners  at 
Presbourg.      1780  D.  BRODHEAD  in  Sparks  Corr.   Amir. 
AVi/.  (1853)  HI.  130,  1 .. inclose  copies  of  letters,  .purporting 
some  of  the  above  facts.    1858  MASSON  Milton  (1859)  '•  5 
It  purports  that  some  one  from  Oxfordshire,  .applied  to  the 
College  of  Arms  to  have  his  title  recognised. 

b.  Followed  by  inf.  (of  a  picture,  statue,  docu-  ! 
ment,  book,  or  the  like  ;  rarely  of  a  person)  :  To 
profess  or  claim  by  its  tenor.     (Said  without  pro- 
nouncing as  to  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  claim.) 

1790  PALEY  Hor*  Paul.  L  10  This  epistle  purports  to  w    , 
wntten  afler  St.  Paul  bad  been  at  Corinth.    1808  COLE-    • 
BROOKE  Yedat  in  Aiiat.  Rrs.  VIII.  377  A  transcript  of   i 
what  purported  to  be  a  complete  copy  of  the  Vedas.     1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Enf.  ii.   I.  333  The  Declaration  which 
purported  to  give  them  entire  freedom  of  conscience.     1879 
TOURGEE  Food  Err.  xxxiii.  320  A  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  you.    1884  J.  QUINCY  Figures  of  Past 
359  Jack  Downing,  .who  purported  to  accompany  the  presr 
dential  party  and  to  chronicle  its  doings. 

2.  To  mean,  intend,  purpose,  rare. 

1803  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  Coleridge  3  Aug.,  After  all,  this  is 
really  nearer  the  actual  design  of  what  1  purport  by  a  biblio- 
theca  than  yours  would  be.  1814  —  Roderick  x.  348  That 
even  in  the  exlremity  of  guilt  No  guilt  he  purported.  1817 
HAZLirrC/Ur.  Skats.  (1838)  107  Where  he  alters  the  letters 
which  Kosencrantz  and  Guildenstcm  are  taking  with  them 
. .  purporting  his  death.  187*;  ROBINSON  Bridge  pf  Clou 
1 1.  u.  iv.  47  What  Matthew  purports  doing,  I  don't  know. 

Hence  Purported  ppl.  a.,  professed,  alleged. 

1894  F.B.SHAWE  in  Daily  News ;  19  June6/3  Yourreadere 
will  now  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  purported  discovery* 

Purportless  (pg-jp6jtles),  a.  [See  -LESS.] 
Having  no  purport ;  meaningless,  objectless. 

1816  SOUTHEY  Poet's  Pilgr.  Waterloo  u.  xx,  The  central 
storms  which  shake  the  solid  earth, . .  Are  not  more  vague  and 
purportless  and  blind.  Than  is  the  course  of  things  among 
mankind !  1863  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  I.  L  34  A  fourth 
asks  purportless  or  impertinent  questions. 

Purpose  (pS'jpas),  sb.  Forms:  3-6  porpos, 
(4  perpos,  6  porpose,  -puse) ;  4-6  pourpos, 
(4-5  pourpoos,  5-7  -pose,  6  -poose);  4-7  pur- 
pos, (4-5  Sc.  -poss,  5  -poos,  -pas,  -posse,  6  -post, 
Sc.  -pois,  -e,  -pes),  (4-5)  6- purpose,  [a.  AF. --. 
OF.  porpos,  purpos,  pourpos  (t2th  c.  in  Godef.) 
(later  propos,  after  L.  proposituiif),  f.  porposer  to 
PURPOSE.  \Vith  the  forms  in  -e  cf.  OF.  par-,  pur- 
pose =  purpos  in  Godef,  (See  also  PROPOSE  sb.)] 

1.  Simple  senses. 

1.  That  which  one  sets  before  oneself  as  a  thing 
to  be  done  or  attained ;  the  object  which  one  has 

in  view. 

To  answer  or  serve  one's  purpose,  to  be  of  use  or  service 
in  effecting  one's  object,  to  do  what  one  wants.  fTo  put 
one  beside  his  purpose,  to  disappointoi  defeat  him  in  his  aim 
(obs.).  See  also  CROSS-PURPOSE  i.  . 

c  isoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  362/8  And  seide, '  mi  porpos  and  ml 
wei  -isnoube  toende  i-broujl  1'  c  1300  Exec.  SirS.  fraser 
in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  314  Al  here  purpos  y-come  bit  ys  to 
naht.  c  1315  Coer  de  Lion  1367  Now  frendes  what  is  your 
perpos  ?  13 . .  Cursor  M.  8402  (Gutt.)  N  eyder  l  kepe  to  gabb 
ne  close,  Bot  say  be  solh  es  my  purpose,  c  1384  CHAUCEK 
//.  Fame  377  Who-so  to  knowe  hit  hath  purpos  (».rr.  pur- 
poos,  purpose]  Rede  Virgile  in  Eneydos.  1390  COWER  Con/. 
1 1 1.  184  That  he  his  pourpos  myhte  atteigne.  c  1450 .Merlin 
iii  46  I.,  warned  hym  of  Aungiers  purpos.  1500-10  DUNBAR 
Poems  IXVL  27  Purpois  dois  change  as  wynd  or  rane.  i«3 
MOORE  Rick,  tit  7  Oftner  for  ambition  and  to  serve  his 
purpose.  1516  TINDALE  Mark  vi.  36  For  their  sakcs  which 
sate  all  supper  also  he  wolde  not  put  her  besyde  her  purpost. 
1196  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  iii.  99  Thediuell  can  ate  Scriplurc 
forhis  purpose.  1781  MlssBuRNEvCai/MV.  u,  II  would  be 
answering  no  purpose.  1841  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  137 
Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
1857  MAURICE  Ep.  St.  Jokni.  i  Either  will  serve  our  purpose, 
fb.  with  vb.  of  motion  implied  (cf.  PURPOSE 

v.  4).  Obs. 

uot  J.  HANARD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  IL  I.  «  Oweyn 
was  in  porpos  to  Kedewelly.  .so  Oweyn  CbM«£i  purpos 
and  rode  to  Jens  the  Baron.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.N.  iv.  1. 166 
My  Lord,  faire  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth,  Of  this  their 
purpose  hither.  .596  -  i  Hen.  IV,  I.  u  ioa  A-whlle  we 
i  must  neglect  Our  holy  purpose  to  lerusalem. 

2.  Without  a  or  //.    The  action  or  fact  of  m- 
\   tending  or  meaning  to  do  something ;  intention, 

resolution,  determination. 

c  Mis  SHOREHAM  L  3040  fay  hy  nolde  by  goud  purpos  Ine 
harefleschewerche.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3655 ,  Persiurraunse 
of  purpos  may  quit  you  to  lure,  Your  tandys  to  lose,  & 
laniurforeuei.  ii«  TINDALE  Act,  xi.  33  He.. exhorted 
them  all,  thatt  with  purpose  off  hertt  they  wolde  contmu- 
i  ally  cleave  vnto  the  LdeT.&H  SHAKS.  C7M.iv.  u.  319  If 
Ihou  hast.. purpose,  Courage,  and  Valour.  1605  —  Mact. 

ii.  u  Innrmeof  purpose:  Giue  me  the  Daggers..  174* 
YOUNG  Nt.  TH.  11.  89  If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  Ihy 
power;  Thy  purpose  firm  is  equal  to  the  deed.  1858 
VKOVOf  ffist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  183  Honesty  of  purpose  is  no 
security  for  soundness  of  understanding.  1907  J.  K.  ILLINC-. 
WORTH  Doctr.  Trinity  i.  10  No  such  thing  as  blind  or 
unconscious  purpose  is  conceivable. 

t  b.  To  take  purpose  :  to  determine,  resolve.  Sc. 
,375  BARBOUR  Bruct  l.  143  He.  .left  purpos  that  he  had 
lane  i«9-«6  Hist.  Est.  Scott,  in  iVfJnrn  Soc. Misc. 
(1844)  78  Suddenly  shee  tooke  purpose  to  passlothe  Castle. 
«•»»  Ksox  /Hit.  Ke/.VTki.  1840!.  330  f  hel  took  purpose 
to  uevid  thame  selfis . .  and  to  go  in  smdne  paries. 


PURPOSE. 

3.  The  object  for  which  anything  u  done  or 
made,  or  for  which  it  exists  ;  the  result  or  effect 
intended  or  sought ;  end,  aim. 

1390  GowmCo*/  II.  loo  Tothispouipos  and  to  this  ende 
Thu  king  is  i-edy  for  to  wend*.  15*3  Lo.  BCRXM*  Frtiu. 
1.  cxcv.  231  So  he  taryed  on  that  purpose  tyll  the  ryuer  of 
Marne  was  lowe.  1563  WINJTT  Four  Hcoir  Thrt  Quest. 
(S.  T.  S.1  I.  71  marf.,  Wtheris  traclatu  lor  this  porpox. 
1611  BIBLE  Matt,  xxvu  8  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  T 
,i  1680  liuTLEl  Kim.  (1759)  I.  3  This  was  the  PurpoM  of 
their  meeting.  1764  BUM  Poor  Lftul  197  That  UM  laws 
for  relieving  their  distresses . .  have  not  answered  their 
purposes.  1818  CRUISE  Direst  (ed.  2)  IV.  334  In  all  feoff- 
menu  and  grants  the  word  heirs  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  and  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  word 
whatever.  1879  LUSSOCK  Sci.  Ltcl.  ii.  J3  Are  these  differ- 
ences merely  casual  and  accidental  or  have  they  a  meaning 
and  a  purpose?  1900  F.  H.  STOUDABD  Evcl.  K*f.  fftvu 
i.  153  The  novel  of  purpose.  (Cf.  purpose-novel  in  14.) 

f4.  That  which  one  propounds;  a  proposition, 
question,  or  argument;  a  riddle;  //.,  a  game 
consisting  of  questions  and  answers  (cf.  CBOBS- 

rUBPOSK  lt  CK088-O.UESTION  sb.  c).   Obi. 

a  13*$  Prose  Psalter  xlviii  (xlixl-  4  Y..shal  open  in  be 
sauler  myn  purpose  \aperiampropoiitionem  mtam\.  1361 
LANOL.  P.  PI.  A.  «.  115.  L.putte  tab  sum  purpot  to 
preuen  bis  wines.  1548  COM//.  Scot.  Pro).  13  It  is  the 
nature  of  ane  man  that  hes.  .ane  ripe  ingyne,  that  euerye 
purpos  ande  questione  is  familiar  tyl  hym.  i«6  T.  HOBY 
tr.  Castiflionis  Courtytr  l.  (1561)  A  ivb,  ^fanye  tymes 
they  fell  into  pourposes,  as  we  nowe  a  dayes  terme  them. 
1590  SPENSEH  F.  Q.  in.  x.  8  Oft  purposes,  oft  riddles,  he 
devysd,  And  thousands  like.  .With  which  he  fed  her  fancy. 
1611  Com-  Opinion:  Opinion.. also,  the  prettie  game 
whkb  we  call  Purposes. 

fb.  Discourse,  conversation  :   —  F.  propos.  Obs. 

a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  1.  137  He  called  for 
Johne  Knox,..witb  whome  he  began  to  enter  in  purpose, 

that  he  weryed  of  the  world  : '  for  he  perceaved  that  men 
begane  to  weary  of  God.  1587  GREENE  Tritam.  IL  Wks. 
(Grosart)  III.  138  He  thought  it  very  fit  to  parae  away  the 
morning  with  such  profitable  purposes.  1J99  SHAKS.  Much 
Ado  ill.  i.  13  There  will  she  hide  her.  To  listen  our  purpose. 

6.  That  which  forms  or  ought  to  form  the  subject 
of  discourse ;    the  matter  in  band  ;    the  point  at 
issue.    Now  only  in  phr.  to  the  purpost  (formerly 
t  to  purpose)  :  see  i  a  a  ;  from  the  purpose,  away 
from  the  point  (arch.). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  n  But  now  to  purpos 
lat  vs  turne  agayn.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hovilat  39  1  narfor  in 
haist  will  I  hens  To  the  purposs.  1585  T.  WASHIKGTOK  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  HI.  x.  90  It  shall  not  be  impertinent  nor  out 
of  my  purpose,  if  I  do  speak,  .of  the  kitchin  of  the  great 
Turke.  i»r MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  78  To  talke  of  these 
proportions  is  in  this  place  out  of  purpose.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meat. for  M.  IL  L  120  Come:  you  are  a  tedious  foole:  to 
the  purpose.  1653  H.  COCAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trm.  xxiv.  93 
He  answered  him  so  far  from  the  purpose  ..  like  a  man 
that  had  lost  his  judgment.  i«6«  PEPYB  Diary  3  Oct., 
J  Minnes.  .said  two  or  three  words  from  the  purpose,  but 
to  do  hurt.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  32  For  that  I  did 
not  mention  it  there,  I  thought  fit  (since  the  Purpose 
required  it)  to  do  it  here.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Purpose, 
..subject  Matter  of  Discourse.  1868  [see  12  a). 

•fe.  Import, effect,  meaning  (of  words);  =  PuB- 
POBT  sb.  i ;  in  phrase  to  this,  that,  etc.  purpose. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  *  Cr.  l.  iii.  264  He  bad  me  take  a 
Trumpet,  And  to  this  purpose  speake.  ion  BIBLE  Judith 
xiii.  3  She  spake  to  Bagoas  according  to  the  same  purpose 
[1895  R.  V.  wordsV  171*  ABBUTHNOT  John  Bull  L  iv. 
There  were  several  old  contracts  to  that  purpose.  1716 
SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  iv,  With  other  common  topics  to  the  same 
purpose.  1789  BELSHAK  Ess.  I.  }  The  advocates  for  philo- 
sophical liberty. .reply  to  the  following  purpose:—1  As  all 
mankind '  (etc.). 
IL  Phrases  with  prepositions. 

7.  A  purpose,  a-purpose  (o*  purpose),  "  OH 
purpost,  of  purpose.    (See  A  prep.*  J.)    Now  dial. 

IS30  A.  BAYNTON  in  Patter.  Introd.  u  He  hath  willyngly 
anda  purpose  ..taken.,  the  greatlar  paynes  vj»n  him. 
1648  Gtctir'tit  Ind.  24  Which  had  been  brought  a  pur- 
pose from  Mexico.  i«94  R-  L'EsTaAxc-*  Fables  cccclvii. 
fed.  6)  496,  1  came.. yesterday  a-purpose  to  tell  you  the 
Story.  I8J4  MRS.  G.  L.  BANKS  Manck.  Ma*  xiv,  'An 
accident  done  a-purpose,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Clowes. 

t  8.  For  the  purpose  :  for  instance,  for  example. 

a  1704  R.  L'EsTRANCE  ( J.I,  'Tis  common  for  double-dealers 
to  be  taken  in  their  own  snares,  as,  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
matter  of  power. 

9.  In  purpose,  tv.  To  be  in  purpose  :  to  be 
!  minded  or  disposed,  to  intend  (to  do  something). 
Also  occas.  to  have  in  purpose,  arch. 

1340  Ayenb.  115  He  is  i«  T7"«  »"d  ""«  FK*/?  & 
uoryeuene..yefmehim  misdeb.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
362  How  ne  was  in  purpos  to  destroy  hys  roalm-J 


and  Judges.     1856  J.  M.  NEWMAN  <  -  -   • . 

1  have  it  in  purpose  to  commit  to  paper,  -various  thoojhts 
of  my  own,  seasonable,  as  I  conceive. 

tD.  With  the  design,  in  order  (to  do  something) , 
—  en  purpose,  nb.  Obs. 

rMO. *  Dear.  Troy  1643  "  t*£ 
puriTto  pray  or  profet  to  Rele.     1573      . 
1/lKt.  (.653)  3,3  Certain  Sguldiers  came.. in  purpos.  to 

"loTSf1  Purpose.     »-   (Also  ^  out  of  purpose 
(obs.) ,  of  (a)  set  purpose)    Purposely,  designedly ; 
-  on  purpose,  II  a.     Now  rare  or  arek. 
1431  Rflls  tfPmrlt.  IV.  417  As  wele  with  wynde  dryvcn, 


PURPOSE. 

as  of  purpos  to  come. .to  the  saide  Havenes.  1531  IIK- 
DALE  Cft.  i  John  ii.  i  (1573)  393  Whosoeuer  smnelh  of 
purpose  ifter  the  knowledge  of  truth.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei. 
dane's  Comm.  •n  b,  Whiche  was  thought  to  be  done  of  z 
set  oorpose.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  x.  xxvi.  371  A  thousand 
horsemen  of  Capua,  chosen  out  of  purpose  for  that  warre. 
1611  BIBLE  Ruth  ii.  16  Let  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuU 
of  purpose  for  her.  1741  MONRO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  Fret.  5,  I . . 
of  Purpose  omitted  many.  .893  fimes**  Apr.  (Leader), 
The  whole  of  the  arrangements,  .have  been  wrapped  up, 
evidently  of  set  purpose,  in  a  cloud  of  ambiguities. 

+  b.  With  inf.  or  that :   =  on  purpose,  1 1  b.   Obs. 
COVEHDALE  i  Sam.  xviii.  (heading),  Saul  geueth  him 


words  as  men  use,  of  purpose  that  they  may  understand  it. 

11.  On  purpose,     a.  (Also  t  on  set  purpose.) 
By  design,  as  opposed  to  chance  or  accident ;  pur- 
posely, designedly,  intentionally. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  w.  iii.  92  Belike  his  wife.. On 
purpose  shut  the  doores  against  his  way.  1690  W. WALKER 
Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  Pref.  4  While  one  is  looked  for  on 
set  purpose  many  more  will  be  gained  . .  by-the-by.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  lllustr.  Pol.  Econ.,  Cinnamon  *  Pearls 
i.  13  They  had  come  out  early  on  purpose.  1888  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Col.  Ouaritch  xxx, '  He  has  been  accidentally  shot. 
•Whoby?'  'Mrs-Quest,'  '  Then  she  did  it  on  purpose. 

b.  With  inf.  or  that :  With  the  express  purpose 
mentioned ;  in  order  to  do  something ;  with  the 
particular  design  or  aim  that.  Also  with /or,  t  to : 
Expressly  for.  So  f  upon  purpose. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii.  41  How  still  the  eueningis, 
As  husht  on  purpose  to  grace  harmonic.  1635  R.  BOL- 
TON  Comf.  Ajfl.  Consc.  v.  133  Upon  purpose,  that  he  may 
more  solemly  vow,  and  resolve.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.) 
35  Treasur'd  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  1701 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  Wks.  1736  III.  161  When  there  is 
a  society  pensioned  and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  design- 
ing of  them,  a  1713  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1714)  166  [He] 
had  thrust  himself  among  our  Friends,.. on  purpose  to  be 
sent  to  Prison  with  them.  1877  SPURGEON  Serm.  XXIII. 
251,  I  may  be  placed  where  I  am,  on  purpose  that  I  may 
render  essential  help  to  the  cause  of  God. 

12.  To  (the)  purpose,     a.  With  relevancy  to 
the  subject  or  point  at  issue ;  (to  be}  to  the  purpose, 
(to  be)  pertinent, apposite,  to  the  point.  (Seealsos.) 

1384  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  (Dido)  954  Of  his  auentourys.. 
Tis  nat  to  purpos  for  to  speke  of  heyre.  c  1386  —  Clerk's 
T.  517  He  no  word  wol  to  that  purpos  seye.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Job  xxxiv.  34  As  for  lob  he  hath  nether  spoken  to  the 
purpose  ner  wysely.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III. 
1949/1  She.  .receiued  him  with  manie  apt  words  and  thanks, 
as  was  most  to  purpose.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II. 
iii.  58  I'll  tell  you  a  story  to  the  purpose.  1868  KEY 
Philol.  Ess.  261  The  examples.. quoted  by  Bopp,  are  at 
first  sight  more  to  the  purpose. 

b.  To  one's  purpose :  useful  or  serviceable  for 
one's  purpose  or  ends. 

[c  1386  CHAUCER  Sor.'s  T.  598  Whan  it  cam  hym  to  purpos 
for  to  reste.]  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  A  iijb, 
Tis  to  his  purpose  sometimes  to  deliver  you  the  situation  of 
the  Countrey  he  discourses  upon.  1668-9  PEPYS  Diary 
10  Mar.,  Looking  over  the  books  there, . .  [I]  did  find  several 
things  to  my  purpose.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  42 
T7  Caesar's  Observation  upon  our  Fore-fathers  is  very  much 
to  our  present  purpose. 

o.  To  (\unto)  purpose,  to  the  purpose,  to  good, 
great,  some,  any,  etc.  purpose  :  so  as  to  secure  the 
result  or  effect  desired ;  with  (a  certain)  effect ; 
in  an  effective  manner,  effectively;  To  little  or 
no  purpose :  with  little  or  no  effect  or  result ; 
in  vain.  Also  as  adj.  phr.  predicatively. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  46  Unto  purpos  by 
cleer  experyence,  Beute  wol  sbewe,  thogh  hornys  wer  away. 
'553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  159  By  an  order  we  deuise, 
we.. frame  our  doynges  to  good  purpose.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  237  b,  In  hys  opynion,  a  generall  counsel 
shuld  be  to  little  porpos.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  127 
It  was  not  the  great  multitude  of  ships.. that  could  stand 
them  to  purpose,  against  noble  harts.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  Pref.  iv.  §  6  Although  it  serve  you  to  purpose  with  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar  sort,  16x1  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  I.  ii.  106 
Leo.  Hermione  . .  thou  neuer  spoak'st  To  better  purpose. 
Her. .  .Why  lo-you  now ;  I  haue  spoke  to  th'  purpose  twice. 
1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.Tb  These.. were  worthily  and  to 
great  purpose  compiled  together  by  Origen.  1641  FULLER 
Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  v.  xiv.  411  Yet  perchance  he  may  get 
some  alines  of  learning, .. but  nothing  to  purpose.  1677 
MARVELL  Season.  Argum.,  etc.,  Wks.  1776  II.  562  He 
feathered  his  nest  to  some  purpose.  1680  BURNET  Rochester 
(1692)  132,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  best  purpose  I  could. 
1718  Free-thinker  No.  59.  25  His  Letter  may.. be  made 
Publick  to  Good  Purpose.  1813  SCOTT  Peveril  iii,  I  prithee 
be  plain,  man, . .  or  fetch  some  one  who  can  speak  to  pur- 
pose. 1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  tllustr.  Pol.  Econ.,  T.  Tyne 
vii.  129,  1  used  to  insist  on  this.  .but.  .to  no  purpose.  1886 
RUSKIN  Przterita  II.  vii.  230  Another  young  draughtsman 
in  Florence,  who  lessoned  me  to  purpose. 

t  d.  To  purpose  that :  in  order  that ;  to  the  end 
that.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conf.  E.  Ind.  i.  vii. 
17  This  was  done,  to  purpose,  that  uppon  Sunday,  they 
would  heare  Masse  on  lande, .  .and  receiue  the  Sacrament. 
t  e.  To  bring,  come,  fall  to  purpose :  to  bring 
or  reduce  to  effect.  To  come  to  one  purpose,  to 
have  the  same  effect,  to  come  to  the  same  thing. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ill.  263  To  stand  agayne  thar  fayis 
myeht,..And  ay  think  to  cum  to  purpos  £1491  Chast. 
Goddes  Chyld.  2,  I  wyll  shewe  you  .  .remedies  with  some 
other  maters,  that  lightly  wyll  falle  to  purpose.  1551  R 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  n.  vi.  (1895)  205  It  maketh 
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nothing  to  thys  matter,  whether  yow  saye  that  sickenes  is  | 
a  criefe,  or  that  in  sickenes  is  griefe ;  for  all  cummeth  to 
one  purpose.  1563  SHUTE  Archil.  Civb,  I  haue  begonne 
this  order  or  rule,  first  with  the  Pedestale,  (..Vitruums.. 
beginnelh  first  with  the  pillor,  neuertheles  they  come  to  one 
purpose  in  the  parfection). 

13.  Prom  the  purpose  :  see  5.  Out  of,  unto, 
upon  purpose  :  see  10  a,  1 2  c,  lib. 

III.  14.  attrib.an&Comb.  Simple  attrib.  =  adj., 
'  done,  made,  etc.,  with  a  purpose  or  object ',  as 
purpose-episode,  -journey,  -work  ;  obj.  genitive,  as 
purpose-breaker,  -changer;  instrumental,  as  pur- 
pose-directed adj. ;  f  purpose  messenger,  a  mes- 
senger sent  on  purpose  or  express;  purpose-novel, 
a  novel  written  with  a  specific  purpose,  e.g.  to 
defend  or  attack  some  doctrine,  custom,  or  the  like. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  iii.  (Skeat)  1.  124  Wo  is  me 
that  so  many  let-games,  and  "purpose-brekers  ben  maked 
wayters.    1595  SHAKS.    John  ii.  i.  567   With   that  same 
*purpose-changer,  that  slye  diuel, . .  Cpminoditie.     1899  G. 
TYRRELL  in  Month  May  497   Not  in    obedience  to  any    ( 
•purpose-directed  law.     1900  STODDARD  Evol.  Eng.  Novel    j 
188  It  is  not ..  the  "purpose-episodes  in  the  novels  of  Dickens 
that  are  the  strongest  pages,     i860  Luck  Ladysmede  (1862) 
I.  10  It  was  the  abbot  of  Rivelsby  who  made  a  "purpose 
journey  to  Westminster,     iroa  E.  LLUYD  Let.  in  E.  Owen 
Catal.  MSS.  relating  to  Wales  506,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  send  "purpose  messengers  60  or  70  miles  for  votes.     1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  ix.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  313  As  Don  Alphonso  s    ! 
patent  was  made  out,  I  sent  it  by  a  purpose  messenger.    , 
1893  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  in  Forum  (N.  Y.)  XIV.  594  The 
•purpose-novel  is  an  odious  attempt  to  lecture  people  who 
hate  lectures,  to  preach  at  people  who  prefer  their  own 
Church.     1900  STODDARD  Evol.  Eng.  Novel  177  The  direc- 
tion of  the  "purpose-work  of  the  hero. 

Purpose  (p»'Jp3s),  v.  Forms  :  4-  purpose  ; 
also  4-5  purpos,  5  purpoos,  perpos(e,  5-6 
pourpo3e,6  porpose ;  pa.  t.  5  purpast,  6  -pest, 
[a.  OF.  porposer,  purposer,  also  later  pourposer, 
parallel  forms  of  proposer  (\  2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
to  PROPOSE,  with  par-,  pur-,  pour-  for  L.  pro-. 
PURPOSE  is  thus  a  doublet  of  PROPOSE.] 

I.  To  put  forth,  propose,  present. 

fl.  trans.  To  put  forward  for  consideration, 
discussion,  or  treatment ;  to  set  forth,  present  to 
the  mind  of  another ;  =  PROPOSE  v.  2.  Obs. 

[1191  BRITTON  n.  xvii.  §  i  Issi  qe  les  excepciouns  al  bref 
abatre  soint  purposez  avaunt  la  excepcioun  a  la  persone  le 
pleyntif.]  1381  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxx.  15  Bihold  that  to  day 
1  have  purposid  in  thi  sijt  lijf  and  good,  and  a^enward  deth 
and  yuel.  Ibid.,  Jitdg.  xiv.  13  Purpos  the  problemes  that 
we  heren.  1413  Pilgr.  Simile  (Caxton  1483)  i.  viii.  To 
maken  his  compleynt.  and  purpoos  his  askynge.  1531  ELYOT 
Gov.  ill.  xxix,  Merely  purposynee  to  them  some  feigned 
question.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  I.  iii,  Mortality  Creeps 
on  the  dung  of  earth,  and  cannot  reach  The  riddles  which 
are  purposed  by  the  gods. 

fb.  absol.  or  intr.  To  put  forth  remarks, 
questions,  etc. ;  to  discourse,  converse,  talk.  Also 
with  it.  Cf.  PROPOSE  v.  5.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  16  Whom  overtaking,  she  in 
merry  sort  Them  gan  to  bord,  and  purpose  diversTy.  1598 
MARSTON  Satyres  i.  138  He  that  can  purpose  it  in  dainty 
rimes  Can  set  his  face,  and  with  his  eye  can  speake. 

f2.  To  put  forward  for  acceptance;  to  offer, 
proffer,  present ;  =  PROPOSE  v.  3  a,  c.  Obs.  rare. 

1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/1  (Anc.  Pet.  997)  Nichol 
Brembre  wyth  his  upberers,  purposed  hym  the  yere  next 
after  Johan  Northamptone  Mair  of  the  same  Citee.  1563 
MAN  Musculus'  Commonpl.  287  This  universall  communion 
of  the  heavenly  grace,  whiche  is  porposed  unto  all  [ntortalibus 
omnibus  propositd], 

II.  To  set  before  oneself  iot  accomplishment, 
8.  trans.  To  place  before  oneself  as  a  thing  to  be 

done  or  attained ;  to  form  a  purpose  of  doing 
(something)  ;  to  design  or  resolve  upon  the  per- 
formance of.  Const,  chiefly  inf.  (formerly  with 
for  to} ;  also  that  and  clause,  vbl.  sb.,  and  ordinary 
sb.  Cf.  PROPOSE  v.  2  c,  40. 

1382  WYCUF  Dan.  i.  8  Forsothe  Danyel  purposide  in  his 
herte,  that  he  were  not  defoulid  of  the  borde  of  the  kyng. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  Prol.  I.  5  Thus  I.. Purpose  forto  wryte 
a  bok.  ^1391  CHAUCER  Astrolabe  Prol.  i,  I  purpose  to 
teche  the  a  certein  nombre  of  conclusiouns.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  12296  Firms,  full  prest.pat  purpost  hom  skathe. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  39  Off  Kyrkcubre  he  purpost  his 
passage ;  Semen  he  feyt.  1504  C'TESS  RICHMOND  tr.  De 
Imitatione  iv.  viL  269  So  often  pourposynge  many  good 
thynges.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  77  Thow  purpest  for  to 
vndo  our  Lordis  cheif  In  Paislay,  with  ane  poysone.  1596 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  618/1  It  is  a  capital! 
crime  to  devise  or  purpose  the  death  of  the  King.  1623 
GOUGE  Serm.  Extent  God's  Provid.  §  10  A  man  may  with 
himselfe  plot  and  purpose  this  and  that.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  12  F  13  My  friend  purposes  to  open  an  office. 
1850  LYNCH  Theoph.  Trin.  xi.  211  His  mother  purposed 
that  he  should  be  a  preacher,  and  his  own  heart  purposed 
it  too.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  Georgia  16,  I  purpose 
.  .keeping  a  sort  of  journal.  1873  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  II.  156  The  Artists  whom  it  is  purposed  to 
employ. 

t  D.   refl.  To  determine,  make  up  one's  mind, 

resolve.  Const,  inf.  Also  intr.,  to  determine  upon. 

c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  x.  38  Than  bei  ordeyned  and 

r    purposed  hem  anoon  with  grete  and  riche  ^iftes.  .to  go  seke 

:    and  worschipp  be  lord,    c  1400  MAUNDEV.  {Roxb.)  xix.  88 

|    When  any  of  bam  purposez  him  to  sla  him  self,    c  1415 

Cast.  Persev.  132  in  Macro  rlays  81  pese  parcellis  in  pro- 

pyrles  we  purpose  us  to  playe  bis  day  seuenenyt.     ?  1507 

Communyc.  (W.  de  W.)  A  iij,  Thou  purposed  the  daye  by 

;    daye  To  set  my  people  in  synnynge.     1574  tr.  Marlorat's 


PURPOSEFULNESS. 

Apocalifs  xiii.  8  Euen  from  the  beginning  God  purposed 
vppon  tnys  sacrifice. 

C.  passive.  To  have  as  one's  purpose ;  to  be  re- 
solved or  determined.     (Cf.  PURPOSED///,  a.  2.) 

CI400  Destr.  Troy  1868,  I  am  not  purpast  plainly  hi» 
prayer  to  here.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  70  The  Emperour 
was  purposed  to  send  his  ambassadors  with  vs.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  n.  iii.  (1647)  46  Peter  Bishop  of  Aragnia  in  Italy 
was  purposed  here  to  lead  his  life.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 


t4.  intr.,  re/2.,  and  pass,  ellipt.  for  to  purpose  or 
be  purposed  to  go  :  To  be  bound  for  a  place.  Obs. 

1467  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  309,  I  shall  purpose  me 
thederward.  1473  SIR  J.  PASTON  ibid.  III.  88  The  Erie  of 
Oxenford..is  purposyd  into  Skotlond.  1581  SAVILE  Taci- 
tus, Ann.  iv.  xxxiii.  (1604)  179  For  Civilis  also  purposed 
thitherward.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  ill.  i.  35  He  pur- 
poseth  to  Athens.  163*  W.  LITHGOW  Treat,  in.  92, 1  could 
get  passage..,  being  purposed  for  Constantinople. 

1 5.  absol.  or  intr.  To  have  a  purpose,  plan,  or 
design ;  esp.  in  the  proverbial  phrase  Man  pur- 
poses (now  proposes),  God  disposes  :  see  DISPOSE  v. 
7.     (Cf.  also  PROPOSE  v.  4  c,  PBOPONE  v.  5.) 
Also,  To  mean  (well  or  ill)  to  any  one.  Obs. 

c  1450  [see  DISPOSE  v.  7].  1530  PALSGR.  670/2  Man  pur- 
poseth  and  God  disposeth,  homing  propose  et  Ditu  dispose. 
1611  T.  JAMES  Corrupt.  Scripture  ill.  38  But  homo  proponit, 
Deus  disponit  :  the  Pope  purposed,  and  God  so  disposed  it. 
i6»  FLETCHER  &  MASSINGF.R  Prophetess  iv.  i,  Nor  did 
he  e'er  purpose  To  me  but  nobly,  c  1634  [see  DISPOSE  11.7]. 
a  1656  BP.  HALL  Breathings  Devout  Soul  (1851)  164  Lord, 
it  is  from  thee,  that  I  purposed  well. 

1 6.  trans.  To  design  or  intend  for  some  purpose. 
Only  mpass. :  To  be  intended.  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  121  Hem  that 
tofore  werne  purposed  to  be  saintes.  1553  ASCHAM  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  14  My  choise  of  quietnes  is  not  pur- 
posed to  lye  in  idleness,  a  1568  —  Scholem.  (title-p.), 
Specially  purposed  for  the  priuate  brynging  vp  of  youth  in 
lentlemen  and  Noble  mens  houses.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus, 
Agricola  (1622)  200  [Domitian]  sending  a  successor  caused 
withall  a  bruit  to  be  spred,  that  the  prouince  of  Syria 
..was  purposed  vnto  him.  1676  WOOD  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev. 
Late  voy.  i.  (1694)  152  Merchandize,  .such  as  was  Reason- 
ably purposed  to  Vend  on  the  Coast  of  Tar  tar  ia. 

f7.  To  imagine  to  oneself,  fancy,  suppose:  cf. 
PROPOSE  v.  2  d.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxxvi,  Whan  the  Kynge  had 
vnfolde  the  letter,  and  radde  a  parte  therof,  he  smylcd ; 
wherof  the  lordes  beynge  ware,  purposed  the  Kyng  to  haue 
receyued  some  iewellys  or  ioyous  nouellys  out  of  Englande. 

U  8.  trans.  To  place  before,  prefer. 

(App.  a  literalism  of  translation.) 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  n.  x.  K  iij,  By  the 
vertue  of  prudence  we  purpose  \Yv.proposons]  the  delytes 
spyrytuall  vnto  the  temporalles  and  carnatles. 

Purpose,  obs.  form  of  PORPOISE. 

PuTppsed(-3st),///.  a.  [f. PURPOSE  v.  +  -ED'.] 

1.  a.  Done  or  made  of  set  purpose  ;  intentional. 
1456   SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms   (S.T.S.)  84   Nocht  be 

deliberacioun  of  purposit  vertu.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v. 
cxvi.  91  That  this  chylde  was  slayne  by  poyson,  or  by  some 
other  purposyd  malice.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  (1883) 
n.  13  Although  it  be  wilfull  and  purposed  murther.  1605 
WILLET  Hexapla  Gen.  403  Much  lesse  was  it  a  purposed 
lie.  1656-7  BURTON  Diary  (1828)  I.  333  To.,  make  the 
people  believe  it  was  only  a  purposed  plot  to  try  men's 
spirits.  1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  31  There  was.. a 
purposed  vagueness  in  the  first  edition. 

D.  Proposed  to  be  done  or  attained ;  intended ; 

aimed  at. 

1474  Coventry  Lett  Bk.  409  To  serue  vs,  in  the  same  ourt 
viage  &  purposed  enterprise.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  15 
The  purposed,  chief,  and  perfect  vse  of  Geometric.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  no  Prouiding  pales.posts  and  railes, 
to  impale  his  purposed  new  town.  17x8  ROWE  tr.  Lucan 
ix.  564  Forc'd  round  and  round,  she  quits  her  purpos'd 
Way.  1877  M.  ARNOLD  Rugby  Chapel,  We,  we  have  chosen 
our  path— Path  to  a  clear-purposed  goal. 

2.  Possessed  with  a  purpose;  having  a  settled 
object.  (Cf.  PURPOSE  v.  3  c.) 

1530  PALSGR.  321/2  Purposed  or  full  set  upon  a  purpose, 
resolu.  1894  W.  J.  DAWSON  Making  Manhood  39  The 
surrendered  soul  is  the  purposed  soul. 

Hence  t  Pu-rposedly  adv.,  =  PURPOSELY  i. 

1548  RECORD  Urin.  Physick  Pref.  i,  I  will  wittingly,  and 
purposedly  passe  them  over.  01641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts 
$  Man.  178  The  Capitol  being  set  on  fire,  whether  casually, 
or  purposedly,  it  was  not  knowne.  1796  Hist,  m  A  nn.  Reg . 
6  The  real  motive  was  purposedly  kept  out  of  sight. 

Purposeful  (pp-jpssful),  a.  [f.  PURPOSE  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Having  a  purpose  or  meaning ;  indicating 
purpose  or  plan  ;  designed,  intentional. 

1853  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  II.  iii.  §  24.  43  The  purposeful 
variation  of  width  in  the  border  . .  admits  of  no  dispute. 
1871  TYLOR  Print.  Cult.  I.  290  A  singularly  perfect  and 
purposeful  cosmic  myth.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter 
207  The  framework  of  the  earth  by  its  purposeful  confor. 
mation  evinces  control  in  its  establishment. 
b.  Having  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 

1865  Spectator  19  Aug.  930  A  collection  of  anecdotes., 
unworthy  of  the  purposeful  nation  [the  Scotch].  1880  Corn- 
hill  Mag.  XLII.  649  He  had  been  happy,  and  purposeful!, 
and  hard-working  1903  J-  B.  FIRTH  Highways  Derbysh. 
xxx.  446  The  smile,  .upon  her  shrewd,  purposeful  face. 

Hence  Purposefully  adv. ;  Pirrposefolness. 

1859  RUSKIN  Two  Paths  v.  240  It  is  much  more  pardon- 
able to  slay  heedlessly  than  purposefully.  1899  CROCKETT 
Black  Douglas  xviii,  Her  feet  pattering  most  purposefully 
along  the  flagged  passages.  1873  HELPS  Annit.  f,  Mast. 
vi.  (1879!  148  He  mubt  not  fix  his  vanity  upon  the  thing 


PURPOSELESS. 

attempted,  only  his  intention  and  his  purposefulness.     1890    ' 
G.   A.  SMITH  Isaiah    II.  336  This  intellectual  sense  of 
righteousness,  as  reasonableness  or  purposefulness. 

Purposeless  (pu-jpasles),  a.  (a<iv.).  [f.  PUR- 
POSE so.  i-  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  purpose,  a.  Done, 
made,  or  produced  without  purpose  or  design. 

1551  HULOET,  Purposeles,  absttrdns.  Purposeles,  or  wyth- 
out  purpose  or  reason,  absurde.  i6aa  Br.  HALL  Contempt. 
O.  '!'.  XVI.  Death  Absalom,  There  are  busie  spirits  that  love 
to  cary  newes  though  thanklesse,  though  purposelesse. 
(i  1656  —  Strm.  on  Eccl.  iii.  4  Wks.  18^7  V.  553  Prayer 
is  ever  joined  with  fasting  in  all  our  humiliations ;  without 
which,  the  emptiness  of  our  maws  were  but  a  vain  and 
purposeless  ceremony.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  *nd  Voy. 
vi.  80  A  purposeless  waste  of  time. 

b.  Having  no  purposes,  plans,  or  aims. 

1868  Daily  News  33  July,  He  looked  limp  and  purpose- 
less as  a  broken  puppet.  1871  SMILES  Cliarac.  i.  (1876)  13 
Without  a  certain  degree  of  practical  efficient  force. .life 
will  be  indefinite  and  purposeless. 

Hence  Pu'rposelessly  adv.,  in  a  purposeless 
manner;  aimlessly;  Pu  rposelessness,  lack  of 
purpose,  object,  or  use ;  nimlessness,  uselessness. 

1859  Chamb.  "}rnl.  XI.  83  She  was ..  purposelessly  un- 
sympathetic. 1867  Miss  BRADDON  Run  to  Earth  (1868) 
II.  xiii.  331  [HeJ  would.. lounge  purposelessly  about,  sullen 
and  gloomy.  1848  Frastr's  Mag.  XXXVII.  367  Repeating 
the  same  silly  jingle  of  words  with  happy  purposelessness. 
1874-9  Purposelessness  [see  DYSTELEOLOGV]. 

Pu-rpose-like,  a.    [f.  PURPOSE  sb.  +  -LIKE.! 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  efficient,  fit, 
or  suitable  for  a  purpose.  Sc. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYK  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  303  Devisit  and 
dytit,  be  wis  clerkis,  and  men  of  counsale,  and  expert  in 
the  lawis,  and  purposlyke.  178*  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Obscni. 
Scot.  Dial.  16  A  purpose-like  person.. a  person  seemingly 
well  qualified  for  any  particular  business.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mort.  xxxviii,  [She]  should  make  a  bed  up  for  him  at  the 
house,  mair  purpose.like  and  comfortable  than  the  like  o' 
them  could  gie  him.  1814  —  St.  Rattan's  xv,  Mrs.  Dods 
. .  seeing  what  she  called  a  decent,  purpose-like  body. 

2.  Having  a  definite  purpose  ;  purposed. 

1604  BACON  Apol.  60  [She]  turned  away  from  me  wilh 
express  and  purpose.like  discountenance.  1855  HT.  MAR. 
TINEAU  Autobiog.  I.  315  In  conversation  no  sneaker  could 
be  more  absolutely  clear  and  purpose-like  [than  Browning). 

Purposely  (pSupasli),  adv.  [f.  PURPOSE  sb. 
+  -LY  f :  cf.  PARTLY.] 

1.  Of   set   purpose ;    on   purpose ;    by    design ; 
designedly  ;  intentionally  ;  deliberately. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  17  It  is  ordyned..that  no  man 
take  any  Eyre[r],  Gossehauke  [etc.]  nor  purposly  drive  them 
oute  of  their  covertes.  «««  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utof. 

II.  v.  (1895)  165  They  gladly  here  also  the  yong  men ;  yea 
and  do  purposly  prouoke  them  to  talke.    a  1656  HP.  HALL 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  133  A  rude  fellow  spat  purposely  in  his 
face.    1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  437  If  the  throng  By  chance  go 
right,  they  [the  learned]  purposely  go  wrong.   1875  W.  S.HAV- 
WARD  Love  Agst.  World^  He  had  purposely  waylaid  her. 

2.  With  the  particular  object  specified ;  for  the 
express  purpose ;  on  purpose ;  expressly. 

i$a8  KNIOHT  Let.  to  Wolsey  MS.  CotL.  Vitell.  B.  x.  33 
(cf.  Pocock  Rtc.  Re/.  I.  xxviii.  57  To  enduce  his 
holynes  to  send  a  legal  purposly  for  hyt.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit.  A.  ill.  ii.  73  As  if  it  were  the  Moore,  Come  hither 
purposely  to  poyson  me.  1694  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857) 

III.  369  A  fine  new  yatch .  .built  purposely  for  his  majestic. 
1787  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  6  Jan.,  ITie  Queen  herself  came 
also,  purposely  to  see  him.  i88»  PITMAN  Mission  L.  Greece  ft 
Pal.  175  He  left  Titus  in  Crete,  purposely  to  ordain  elders. 

1 3.  To  good  purpose  ;  effectively.  Obs. 

iijoo  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  416  To  the  intent  the 
matter  may  the  more  easely  and  purposelye  [orig. /aciliia 
et  niajori  cum  fructu]  be  broughte  to  passe. 

Porposer  (pS-Jpssaj).  [f.  PURPOSE  v.  +  -EB  '.] 
One  who  purposes,  t  a-  One  who  states  a  pro- 
position or  propounds  a  question  or  argument. 
Obs.  rare~l.  D.  One  who  has  a  purpose;  one 
who  intends  or  plans  anything. 

1481  BOTONER  Tullyon  Old  Age  (Caxton)l.  ii.  (R.  Suppl.), 
How  Caton  was  lerned  in  the  la  we— a  pleder  and  a  purposer 
in  the  courtys.  1753  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-litn  Jrnl.  No.  33 
The  bloody  Purposer  of  determined  Vengeance.  1841 
ARNOLD  Lett.  Mod.  Hist.  Inaug.  (1843)  5  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  lo  press  the  word  'purpose';  because  purpose  implies 
consciousness  in  the  purposer.  1884  America*  VIII.  344 
The  persistent  determination  of  its  purposers. 

Pu  rposing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PURPOSE  v.  +  -INO  V] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PUKPOSE  ;  designing,  plan- 
ning; meaning,  intention. 

c  1400  Snuiione  Bab.  326  Even  as  it  was  in  purposynge, 
Right  so  was  it  afiir  1-do.  c  1450  LOVBLICH  Grail  xlvii.  153 
Thus,  be  here  fals  purposing,,  .[they]  beheveded  On  Aftyr 
Anothir,  As  wel  the  soster  as  the  brother.  1534  MORE  Cow/, 
agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1199/3  In  the  shooting  of  this  arowe  of 
pryde,  ther  be  diuers  purposinges  and  apoyntinges. 

Purposing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 
That  purposes ;  having  a  purpose  ;  designing. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lore  l.  vi.  (Skeat)  I.  73  The  rancoure 
of  purposinge  enuie.  1835  CHALMERS  Nat.  Theol.  L  u.  i. 
323  A  living  and  purposing  agent  who  moulded  the  forms. 
1836  J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  Atoaem.  iv.  (1853)  93  Plainly  the 
result  of  purposing  will  effecting  its  ends. 

Purpo-sitive,  a.  rare.  [An  alteration  of  next 
to  assimilate  the  suffix  to  its  etymological  form  as 
in  positive.}  =  PURPOSIVE  t. 

1890  B.  KIDD  in  Longm.  Mag.  Sept.  506  The  searching  or 
feeling  movements  of  the  processes  nave  a  significantly  pur- 
positive  effect. 

Purposive  (pu-apssiv),  a.  [f.  PURPOSE  sb.  or 
l'b.  +  -IVE.  (An  anomalous  fornO] 
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1.  Characterized  by  being  adapted  to  some  pur- 
pose or  end  ;  serving  or  tending  to  serve  some  pur- 
pose in  the  constitution  of  things,  esp.  in  the  animal 
or  vegetable  economy. 

1855  SIR  J.  PACET  in  l.ttt.  Educ.  340  Things  that  we  call 
inorganic,  when  we  would  distinguish  them  from  living 
organisms — are  yet  purposive,  and  mutually  adapted  to  co- 
operate in  the  fulfilment  of  design*  1879  Cornh.  Mag.  June 
717  Its  final  outcome  will  be  a  purposive  structure, — that  is 
to  say',  a  structure  specially  adapted  to  its  peculiar  function. 
1894  G.  ALLEN  in  \vestm.  Gax.  B  May  3/1  The  stings  of 
nettles  are  purposive,  as  stings.  They  act  as  protectors. 

2.  Acting  or  performed  with  conscious  purpose  or 
design. 

1863  OWEN  Ltd.,  Power  of  God  (1864)  5  Admiring  the 
rare  degree  of  constructive  skillt  foresight  and  purposive 
adaption,  in  many  artificial  machines.  Ibid.  6  To  exemplify 
the  purposive  or  adaptive  principle  in  creation.  1874  CAR- 
PENTER Meat.  Phyt.  l.  i.  i  19  (1879)  30  The  most  purely 
Volitional  movements— those  which  are  prompted  by  a  dis- 
tinct purposive  effort.  1884  Athenaeum  i  Mar.  383  In  this 
work  [Romanes  '  Evolution  in  Animals'],  .we  have .. purpo- 
sive intelligence  distinctly  opposed  to  natural  selection. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  purpose. 

1899  J.  SMITH  Ckr.Ckarac.asSoc.  Power  316  There  U  not 
a  causal,  but  there  is  a  purposive,  connection  here.  1905 
Outlook  33  Sept.  390/1  The  purposive  aspect  of  Crabbe's 
writing. 

4.  Characterized  by  purpose  and  resolution. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  30  July  4/4  They  are  strong  in  mind 

and  body,  truthful  and  purposive,  excellent  leaders  of  the 
people  of  lower  races.  1904  Daily  News  10  Aug.  6  They 
have  become  aware  of  his  practical  talent,.. his  lucidity, 
integrity,  and  calmly  purposive  steadfastness. 

Hence  Pu'rpomiveljr  atlv. ,  in  a  purposive  manner; 
purposely ;  Pu-rposlvenes*,  the  quality  or  fact 
of  being  purposive. 

1908  Watm.  Go*.  1 1  Dec.  3/1  Thus  the  subject  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  is  definitely,  even  if  not  'purposively,  shut 
out  from  the  kind  of  political  evolution  which  has  gone  and 
goes  on  in  the  dominant  one.  1876  E.  R.  LANKESTER  tr. 
Haeckctf  Hist.  Creat.  I.  i.  19  [One]  must  necessarily  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  '  'purposiveness '  no  more  exists 
than  the  much-talkcd-of '  beneficence  '  of  the  Creator.  1876 
BASTIAN  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Jan.  348  Its  movements,  instead 
of  being  wholly  at  random,  show  more  and  more  signs  of 
purposiveness.  1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON  Experim,  Embryology 
386  Purposiveness . .  is  a  characteristic  of  all  organic  functions 
and  cannot  be  ignoied. 

Purpoure,  -powr,  -pre,  obs.  ff.  PUBPUB. 

Purpoynt,  obs.  form  of  POURPOINT. 

t  Purpre-ss,  v.  Sc.  Law.  Obs.  rare.  [Another 
form  of  PURPRISE  v.,  app.  influenced  by  pur- 
presture.'} inlr.  To  commit  purpresture;  to  en- 
croach on  another  man's  land,  etc. 

a  1575  in  Balfour  Pract.  (1754}  444  Sic  ane  man,  beand 
my  tenent  and  vassal,  purpressis  and  usurpis  aganis  me, 
that  is  his  over-lord  of  sic  landis,  in  sa  far  as  he  Das  causit 
eare,  teill,  and  saw  my  landis  of  N.,  or  has  biggit  upon 
thame  in  sic  ane  place. 

t  Purpressour.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  -ure.  [In 
form  an  agent-n.  from  PUBPRESS  or  F '. pourpresure 
(see  PURPBESTURE),  but  the  sense  in  the  quotation  is 
peculiar.]  Apparently,  A  person  appointed  to 
inquire  into  purpresture. 

1477  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  37  That  the  purpressures  come 
in  this  day  xiiij  day,  to  gyf  their  presentment  bilongyng  to 
their  office. 

t  Purpreator.  Obs.  Law.  [a.  AF.  purpres- 
tour  one  who  encroaches,  f.  purpresture  (see  next), 
with  agent-suffix  -our,  -OB.]  (See  quot.  1865.) 

[1191  BRITTON  1.  xix.  J  6  Et  ceux  qi  serrount  presenter 
deforceours  et  purprestours.]  1885  NICHOLS  Britlon II.  379 
Purprestfur,  a  purprestor,  one  who  usurps  or  encroaches. 

Purpresture  (pwpre'stiCU).  Law.  Also 
(<;rr<7«.)6-tour,  7 -tor;  7-8  pour-,  [a.  OF. par-, 
pur-,  pourpresture  (i3th  c.t,  alterea  from  por-, 
pourpresure,  i.  for-,  fur-,  pourprendre  to  occupy, 
seize,  usurp,  appropriate,  environ,  enclose,  en- 
croach upon,  etc.,  1.  par-,  pour-  (:— 'L.prS-'),  here 
intensive  +  prendre  (:— L.  prahend/re)  to  seize, 
take.  Cf.  med.L.  pur-,  prdprestura,  purprisfira, 
etc.  (from  Fr.),  in  Du  Cange.]  An  illegal  en- 
closure of  or  encroachment  upon  the  land  or  pro- 
perty of  another  or  (now  only)  of  the  public ;  as 
by  an  enclosure  or  building  in  royal,  manorial,  or 
common  lands,  or  in  the  royal  forests,  an  encroach- 
ment on  a  highway,  public  water-way,  etc. 

[a  1190  GLANVILLE  Tract,  dt  Ltg.Aufl.  ix.  xl  (1776)531 
De  Purpresturis.  119*  BRITTON  i.xix.  5  6  Et  ausi  soitenquis 
de  totes  maneresde  purpresture*  fetes  sur  nous  de  terres  et 
de  fraunchises.]  1411  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  30  Allso  we 
commaund  ..bat  no  man  make  noo  purpresture  ne  stop- 
pyng  with  trees  ne  stones  ne  with  no  othur  filthe  in  in 
forseid  Ryver,  up  the  peyn  aforsaid.  1598  STOW  Sure. 
x.  (1603)  84  Purprestures,  or  enchrochmenles  on  the  High- 
waves,  lanes,  and  common  groundes,  in  and  aboute  this 
cittie.  1609  SKENF.  Reg.  Maj.  n.  Ixxiv.  f  i  Purprestnre  is, 
quhen  ane  man  occupies  vnjustlie  anie  thing  against  the 
King,  as  in  the  Kings  domain,  .or  in  stoppm  the  Kings 
piibiick  wayis,  or  passages,  as  in  waters  turned  fra  the  ncht 
course,  a  1634  COKE  Intt.lV,  Ixxiii.  Courts  o/ Forest  (1648) 
391  To  be  quit  of  asserts,  and  purprestures.  1754  ERSKINE 
Print.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  176  Purpresture  draws  likewise  a  for. 
feiture  of  the  whole  feu  after  it,  and  is  incurred_by  the  vas- 
sal's encroaching  upon  any  part  of  his  superior's  property. 
if>75  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  36  note  t  To  account  for 
the  essarts  and  purprestures  made  in  the  forests  of  Hamp- 
shire. 1879  E.  ROBERTSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  409/3  The 


PURPUR. 

offence  of '  purprenure '. .  was  an  encroachment  on  the  IttttM 
rights,  by  building  a  house  within  the  foiut.and  it  mad*  no 
difference  whether  the  land  belonged  to  the  builder  or  not. 
b.  A  payment  or  rent  paid  to  a  feudal  superior 
for  liberty  to  enclose  land  or  erect  any  building 
upon  it. 

c  1384  Charter  Kick.  If,  ciii.  in  Arnolde  Chron.  djoi> 
D  j  b/3  Of  alle  maner  custumes  vsagis  and  ympovicion*  and 
also  preprestun  and  other  thingen  what  so  they  bee  that  fall 
with  in  the  fraunche*  of  the  fonaid  cite,  c  1450  Oumey  Keg. 
30,  I  haue  i-:efe  to  he  foruude  chanon> . .  in-to  pcrpeluell 
almys,  ffre  and  quite  for  all  seruice  and  purpresture  of  here 
Gardeyne  of  Cudelynton.  14*0  Coventry  Lett  Bk.  461  lie 


Miffraunce  of  be  Meire  &  Comenalte,  which  be  poynt  of 
Charter  &  tyme  out  ofmynde  haue  had  profit  of  purpre»lures. 

Furprls,  -ise,  vnr.  of  POUKPRISE  Obs. 

t  Purpri'«e,f.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  K. par-, purprendre 
(see  PUBPBEBTURE,  and  cf.  POURPRISE  v.]  intr. 
To  make  a  purpresture  or  illegal  encroachment ; 
trans.  To  enclose  or  encroach  upon.  Hence  Pur- 
prising  .-  PURFRISION. 

1480  Ada  Dem.  Com  it.  74/3  Forfating  of  him.,  of  his 
lennandry  of  Wester  Conwod.  for  be  purprising  a  pone  be 
said  Schir  Johne.  .in  be  raiting  &  vptakin  of  be  mails  of  be 
said  landis.  1609  KK  F.NE  Kef.  Maj.  \\.  xxii.  1 59  He  quha  com- 
mits purpresture  within  the  kings  burgh,  lines  that  quhilk 
he  wrangouslie  bigges,  or  purprtses. 

So  f  FnrprlM  se.  [ct.  POURPRISE  s/>.],  an  illegal 
enclosure,  an  encroachment ;  -  next. 

1448  Perpriss  (see  next).  1531  in  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  too  To  enquere  of  the  purpresture  and  purpryses 
w*  other  comen  noysanns. 

t  Purpri'sion.  -Vc.  Law.  Obs.  Also  6  -pru- 
aioun.  fa.OK .porprison  (in  med.  \..porprensian-cta 
occupation,  usurpation),  n.  ol  action  f.  OF.  par-, 
purprendrt :  see  PuBPRESTURE.]  »  PURPRESTURE. 

1448  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  401  Quhar  thai  find  per- 
priss  [to]  merke  it  and  put  in  writ  and  charge  tbame  to 
reforme  it  within  xi  dais,  and  forberne  vnder  payne  of  perpri- 
siouneof  the  king.  UfnAct.  Audit.  i6Ocl9i/iTheaclioune 
.  .aganis  elizabelh  nesbit . .  anent  be  balding  of  a  court  of  pur- 
prisione  vppone  be  landis  of  Raufburne  wrangwisly  haldin. 
1497  Ref.  Priry  Seal  Scott.  I.  17/1  Land,  .pertenyng  to 
the  kingis  hienes  be  ressoun  of  eschet  be  purpri-sion  apon 
his  hienes.  1545  Ace.  Let.  H.  Treat.  Scot.  VIII.  384  To 
Barre,  messinger,  lettres  of  purnrusioun  upoun  the  laird  of 
GIenkirk..chargeing  them  baith  to  competr  in  Edinburgh!. 
1600  Sc.  Actt  fas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  338/1. 

Purpur  Obs.,  purpure  (pS'Jpiuj),  arch.  so. 
and  a.  Forms  :  see  below.  [In  OlLfurfure,  -an 
(weak  fern.),  ad.  L.  purpura  sb.  fern. ;  thence  in 
early  ME.  purpre,  coinciding  with  OF.  purpre 
(porpre,  later  pourpre  -  Pr.  porpra,  polpra,  It. 
porpora:— l^purpura,  whence  learned  V.furpure); 
also  in  ME.  purper,  purpur,  and  in  I4th  c.  fur- 
fare,  orig.  with  -e  otiose,  but  at  length  associated 
with  the  suffix  -URE,  which  has  attracted  various 
endings,  as  in  moisture,  pleasure,  vulture.  Cf. 
OHG.  purpura,  ON.  purpuri,  Goth,  faurfaura, 
-fura,  all  from  L. ;  thence  MHG.,  MLG.,  Do. 
purper,  Ger.,  Da.,  Sw.  purpur.  L.  purpura  was 
an  early  ad.  Gr.  wo/xptipo  name  of  the  shell-fish  or 
whelk  which  yielded  the  Tyrian  purple,  hence  the 
purple  dye,  and  cloth  dyed  with  it.  The  last  is 
the  earliest  sense  in  Eng.  (Cf.  also  PORPHTBT.) 

OH.purpurt  was  only  a  Jb,  the  adj.  or  attrib.  use  being 
expressed  by  its  genitive purfurnn,  or  later  by  a  denv.  adj. 
purpurtn-  cf.  OnG.purfurtn  in  Otfrid.  The  wearingdown 
of  either  of  these  gave  the  I3th  c.furpre  and  ONorthumb. 
purple,  as  attrib.  and,  at  length,  adj.  forms.  A  similar 
phenomenon  appeared  in  OHO.  in  the  tendency  to  neat 
the  genitive  purfurun  as  an  adj.) 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  i  purpure,  -an,  2  purpre,  -en. 

<:893  K.  ALFRED  Ortt.  vi.  xxx.  I  3  Hie  woldoo..ka  par- 
puran  aiecgan  ba  hie  weredon.  c  1000  Aft.  Golf.  Mark 
iv.  17  Hi..scrydd»n  hine  mid  purpuran  (cn6o  Hallo* 
G.  purprenj. 

P.  3  //•  purpnw,  3-6  purpre,  3~£/v.  -••,  4  P°r- 
pre,  4-5  pourpre. 

cl«o<  LAV.  3368,  &  claSes  inowe  ptclles  &  purpras 
lci*n  purpresf.  Ibid.  5928  pa  pallet  &  b.  porpre*. 
a  lias  "Juliana  8  WiS  purpre  wi8  pal.  13..  E.  E.  AUlt. 
P  B.  1568  Ful  gaye  in  gounes  of  porpre.  1340  Ayenb. 
339  Hi  ham  clobeb.  mid  pouipre  and  mid  uayre  robes. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xii.  38  (Harl.  MS.)  Y-clothid  alle  in 
purpre  &  bisse.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  169  b/«  I"  roobes 
of  pourpre.  i«c*  [see  R  II.  il 

7.  4-5  purper,  -pir(e,  porpere,  5  purpere, 

,i  i34o'HAMFOLE  Psalter  xliv.  n  K»  quene  is  »lirid  wik. . 
purpirt     13. .  Cursor  M.  35465  (Cotl.),  Ne  purperp.il,  nee 
prile  o  pane,    c  tft  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  654  <Gg.  4.  «7>, 
Vleth  ek  the  queen  withal  hire  porpere  [f.  rr   purpre  pu 
pyr.  purpur]  sayL    I47«  BOTOSER  /tin.  (1778).' 
roWde  purpyre.     M»  /»»•  in  Tytltrt  Hist.  Scot.  (1864) 
u.  393  Item  a  covering  of  variand  purpir  tarter. 

8.  4-7  purpur,  (4  -powr,  4-5  porpor,  5-6  pur- 
pour,  -e,  pourpour,  -e,  6  Sc.  purpoir). 

13..  E.  E.  Altit.  P.  R  1743  ?"«  """tT" 
duEbed  in  ful  dere  porpor.     ijfa  WVCUF  Joan  * 
clooth  of  purpur.     c  I4»o  Purpour  [see  B.  '• '!•     «** 
*  Goalie  B.  40  Cled  With  purpour  si  k.      1*49  E^"*™11 
Behmen  Ef.  i.  39  Ooathed  with  ChnsU  Purpur.Mantle. 

*'•«  Sc.  Ler.  SaMs  xxiii.  (I'll. 'UeftriA  193  Ks  gud 
empeTou.e  [Theodosius] .    putand  a-way  purpure  «i  chare. 
•'..MOO  Merle  Artk.  1288  Palaisei  proudlicbe  pygh- 
pal)  -dware  r>  che,  Of  palle  and  of  purpure.   1494- 1894 : 
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PUBPUB. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  sb.  fl.  Purple  cloth  or  clothing;  in  earliest 
use,  a  purple  robe  or  garment ;  spec,  as  the  dress 
of  an  emperor  or  king ;  =  PURPLE  sb.  2.  Obs. 

Purpur  (purple)  and  fall,  also  ipall  and  purpur,  a 
favourite  alliterative  collocation  (see  also  in  A.),  which  prob. 


purperpall:  quot.  13..  in  A.  y- 

1-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  iv.  §  4  Hit  nies  (waw  mid  him 
bat  zni j  ober  purpuran  werede  buton  cyningum.  c  laos 
Failles  &  purpras  [see  A  /3J.  a  1215  Leg.  Kath.  1461 
Ischrud  &  iprud  ba  wift  pel  &  wi5  purpre.  t-i33o  R. 
BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4744  Desgysede  in  pourpre 
&  bys.  ciyK  [see  A.  e].  138*  WVCLIF  Luke  xvi.  19 
Sum  man  was  rich,  and  was  clothid  in  purpur.  c  1410  ?LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  306  Clad  all  in  purpur  was  she  more  & 
lesse.  ct4»o  Anturs  of  Arth.  443  With  purpour  and  palle. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  iv.  Ixiii.  42  This  Caraucius  had  taken 
vpon  hym  to  were  the  purpure.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEueis  i. 
xi.  14  Ourspred  with  carpetis  of  the  fyne  purpour.  1614 
BARCLAY  Nepenthes  (Arb.)  116  When  in  a  robe  of  purpure  I 
wedded  the  metamorphosed  Daphne. 

f2.  The  mollusc  whence  the  purple  dye  was 
obtained ;  =  PUBPLE  sb.  3.  Obs . 

(The  original  sense  of  the  word  in  Gr.  and  L.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth,  in.  met.  viii.  (Camb.  MS.)  64  Men 
.  .knowen  whych  water  habowndeth  most  of  Rede  purpre, 
J>at  is . .  of  a  manere  shelle  fysh  with  whych  men  dyen  purpre. 

+  3.  A  deep  crimson  or  scarlet  colour ;  =  PUBPLE 
sb.  i.  Obs. 

ci38o  WYCUF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  125  So  Jesus.. baar 
a  crownc  of  bornes,  and  cloi)>  of  purpur.  1489  CAXTON 
FaylesofA.  iv.  xvii.  280  Purpre  that  we  calle  red  repre- 
senteth  the  fire  the  moost  noble  of  all  iiii  elementes.  1496 
Dives  «t  Pauper  Comm.  vm.  viii.  331/2  The  chesyble 
betokeneth  the  cloth  of  purpure  in  whiche  the  knyghtes 
clothed  hym  in  scorne. 

b.  Her.  Purple  as  a  colour  or  tincture ;  in  en- 
graving represented  by  diagonal  lines  from  sinister 
to  dexter. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1856)  I.  585  With  baneris 
braid,  and  standertis  in  the  air,  Palit  with  purpoir,  plesand 
and  preclair.  1561  LKIGH  Armorie  17  b,  The  whiche  colour 
in  armes,  is  Purple,  and  is  blazed  by  this  word  Purpure, 
which  is  a  princelye  colour.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I, 
Purpure,  the  Heralds  Term  for  a  Colour  consisting  of  much 
Red  and  a  little  Black.  1894  Parker's  Gloss.  Herald., 
Purpure . .  this  colour,  as  it  is  considered  by  some,  but 
tincture  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  by  others,  is  found  but  rarely 
in  early  rolls  of  arms. 

II.  adj.  fl-  =  PURPLE  a.  2  :  often  as  the 
distinctive  colour  of  imperial  and  royal  dress; 
=  PUBPLE  a.  i.  Obs. 

\c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  John  xix.  5  Purpre  reaf  [Ags.  Gosp, 
purpuren  reaf].] 

13. .  E.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  1016  pe  amatyst  purpre  with  ynde 
blente.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. Saints\x.(Bertholom.)  56  Setewith 
stanis  of  purpure  hew.  £1470  HENKYSON  A/or,  fab., 
Preich.  Swallow  33  Thir  lohe  flouris, ..Sum  grene,  sum 

ct  i  Hen. 


blew,  sum  purpour,  quhyte  &.  red.  1509-10  Ac, 
c.  14  Sylke  of  Purpoure  Coloure.  1605  CAMDEN  Rem. 
84  Those  birdes  with  purpre  [edd.  1623-9  purple,  1657 
purpure]  neckes  called  Penelopes,  c  16x4  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido 
ft  JEneas  11.  19  With  purpure  blush,  soone  as  the  morne 
displayes  Heaven's  cristall  gates. 

t  D.  Qualifying  another  adj.  of  colour.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.,  Lion  ij-  Mouse  Prol.  v,  His 
chemeis  was  of  chambelet  pourpour  broun.  1503  Ace.  Ld. 
H.  Treas.  Scot.  II.  209  For  x  elne  wellus  purpur  violet. 

2.  Her.  Of  the  colour  called  purpure  :  see  I.  3  b. 

1563  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  84  *">  He  beareth  Purpure  on 
a  pale  Sable,  three  imperial  crownes,  Or.  1799  Naval 
Chron.  I.  393  Two  eagles,  purpure,  beaked.  1864  KOUTELL 
Her.  Hist,  ff  Pop.  (ed.  3)  xiv.  §  i.  153  Sometimes  blazoned 
purpure  instead  of  gules. 

II  Purpura  (pD'-ipiura).  [L.  purpura  purple, 
ad.  Gr.  iropQvpa  purple  shell-fish,  purple.] 

1.  Path.  A  disease  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood  or  blood-vessels,  characterized  by  purple  or 
livid  spots  scattered  irregularly  over  the  skin,  with 
great    debility   and    depression,   and    sometimes 
haemorrhage. 

Usually  divided  into  Purpura  simplex,  the  mild  form, 
and  P.  ktemorrkttgica  or  tnaligna,  the  severer  form.  For- 
merly used  more  widely,  with  many  denning  words. 

»7S3  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Purpurea,  The  going  back 
of  _the  eruptions  in  the  White  purpura  is  very  often  fatal. 
Ibid.,  The  red  purpura,  when  the  eruptions  are  struck  back, 
is  not  attended  with  such  sudden  danger.  1799  Med.  Jrnl. 
I-  234  The  rash  was  succeeded  by  numerous  livid  spots, 
diffused  over  almost  the  whole  body,  and  resembling  those 
of  the  purpura,  or  the  petechis  sine  febre,  in  their  most 
dangerous  form.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Purpura. 
axmorr/iagit:a,..pelech\a.\  fever.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk. 
Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  252  Purpura  is  due  to  a  peculiar  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  blood  and  tissues. 

2.  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  gastropods,  including 
some  of  those  which  secrete  the  fluid  whence  the 
ancient  purple  dye  was  derived  ;  a  mollusc  of  this 
genus. 

The  common  British  and  North  Atlantic  species  is  P.  la- 
pillus,  which  secretes  a  small  quantity  of  the  dye-liquid. 

[1686  W.  COLE  {title)  Purpura  Anglicana,  being  a  Dis- 
covery of  a  Shell-fish  Found  on  the  Shores  of  the  Severn, 
in  which  there  is  a  Vein  containing  a  Juice,  giving  the  deli- 
cate and  durable  Tincture  of  the  Antient,  Rich,  Tyrian 
Purple.]  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Purpura,  It  has  been 
usual  with  most  authors  to  confound  together  the  genera 
of  the  murex  and  purpura.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  924 
ihe  Purpura,  a  shell  of  comparatively  small  size,. .very 
abundant . .  on  our  owr.  coast. 
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Purpuraceous  (piupiiin?*  •/;«),«.  [f.  L.  pur- 
pura (see  prec.)  +  -ACEOUS.] 

1.  Purple-coloured.     (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897.) 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Purpuracese,,  a 
family  of  gastropods  of  which   2'nrpura   is  the 
typical  genus.  1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex, 

So  Fnrpnra'cean  a.  —  prec.  2 ;  sb.  one  of  the 
J'urpuracex  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Pu-rpuramide.    Ghent.  =  PUBPUBEI!J. 

f  Pu-rpurare.  Sc.  rare'1,  [ad.  late  L.  fur- 
purilria  a  female  dyer  in  purple.]  =  POBPUUESS. 

.1520  NISBET  Sc.  N.  T.,  Acts  xvi.  14  A  woman,  Lydda 
be  name,  a  purpurare  [Vulg.  purpuraria,  WYCLIF  purpu- 
resse]  of  the  citee  of  Thiathyrenis. 

Purpura'SCent,  a.  Zool.  [ad.  pres.  pple.  of 
L.  purpurascere  to  become  purple,  f.  purpurare  : 
see  PUBPUBATE  ».]  Passing  into  purple. 

i8oz  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  549  Purpurascent  Snake.  Colu- 
ber purpurascens.  ..Violaceous-green  Snake,  with  a  pale 
line  on  each  side  the  abdomen. 

Fnrpnrate  (p^-jpiiir/t),  sb.  Chan.  [f.  ns  PUE- 
PUB-IC  +  -ATE  1  i  c.]  A  salt  of  purpuric  acid. 

1818  PROUT  inPhil.  Trans.  CV1II.  423  On  the  supposition 
then,  that  it  be  named  the  purpuric  acid,  its  compounds 
with  different  bases  must  be  denominated purpurates.  1866 
WATTS  Diet.  C/tem.  IV.  747  Purpurates  are  all  distinguished 
by  their  splendid  purple  colour ;  many  are  gold-green  by 
reflected  light. 

Fnrpnrate  (pzi-jpiur^t),  a.  Also  5-6  pur- 
purat.  [ad.  L.  purpurat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  furfur- 
are  :  see  next.] 

1.  Purple-coloured,    purple;     also,   'purpled', 
clothed  in  purple.     A\sojig.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1433  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die,  Joys  Heaven  Min.  Poems 
214  The  shynynges  of  martirs  with  purpurat  corones  of  vie- 
torie.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vn.  viii,  Vitellius . .  Used  a  gar- 
ment that  was  purpurate.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnris  xn._Prol.  16 
Aurora.. In  crammysin  cled  and  granit  violat,  With  san- 
guyne  cape,  the  selvage  purpurat.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
jiiiq.  280  His  Senate  of  purpurate  Cardinals, 
t  b.  Born  in  the  purple  ;  of  illustrious  origin. 

1669  Address  to  hopeful  yng.  Gentry  Eng.  Ep.  Ded.  A  iv, 
Not  their  [the  Nobles']  purpurate  descent  alone,  but  the 
unquestionable  verity  that  the  bloud  is  the  vitals  of  the 
creature,  warrants  my  assertion. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  disease  purpura. 
1846  in  WORCESTER  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Pn-rpnrate,  v .  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
purpurare  to  make  purple,  to  clothe  in  purple,  f. 
purpura  PUBPUR.]  trans.  To  make  purple,  em- 
purple. Hence  t  Pirrpurated  ppl.  a. 

164*  G.  EGLISHAM  Forerun.  Rev.  15  The  concavities  of  his 
Liver  greene,  his  stomach  in  some  places  a  little  purpurated 
with  a  blew  clammy  water.  17x6  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit. 
II.  183  Those  purpurated  and  elated  Cardinals.  i8o4J//«/Vi- 
ture  No.  4  (1806)  1.  57  Ode  to  Rainbow  (jnock-sentimentaPi, 
Offspring  of  yonder  ambient  cloud.  That  purpurates  the  air. 

Purpure :  see  PUBPUB. 

Purpureal  (p»Jpiu»'r»al),  a.  Chiefly  poet.  [f. 
L.  purpure-us  (ad.  Gr.  itopifivptos  purple)  +  -AL.] 
Of  purple  colour ;  purple. 

tt  1711  W.  KING  Art  of  Love  1043  If  by  her  the  purpureal 
velvet's  worn,  Think  that  she  rises  like  the  blush  of  morn. 
1814  WORDSW.  Laodamia  106  Fields  invested  with  purpureal 
gleams.  1831  MOIR  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  064  That  pur- 
pureal dye  Which  gave  the  Tyrian  loom  such  old  renown. 
1879  TREN'CH  Poems  221  Meadows  with  purpureal  roses 
bright. 

Fnrpnrean  (poipiuvrian),  a.  rare,  [f.  as 
prec. +  - AN.]  =  prec. 

c  1615  SIR  W.  MURE  Sonn,  ix,  Some  ar  transported  w* 
pur[pur]eayn  dyes,  And  some  most  value  greene  about  ye 
light.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,Purpurean,  of  purple,  fair 
like  purple,  blewish.  1866  J.  B,  ROSE  tr.  Ovias  Met.  170 
She  twines  the  white  and  the  purpurean  threads. 

t  Pmrpnred,  a.  Oh.  [f.  PUBPUB  +  -ED  2.] 
Clothed  in  purple ;  coloured  or  dyed  purple ;  em- 
purpled ;  =  PUBPUBATE  a.  I ;  also  as  pa.  pple. 

1383  WYCLIF  i  Esdras  iv.  33  Thanne  the  king  and  the 
purprid  men  beheelden  either  in  to  other.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  DeP.R.  xvui.  xli.  (Br.  Mus.  Add.  27944  f.  284)  pay 
[the  Romans]  halwede.  .hors  of  dyuers colours  and  purpurede 
[purpureos]  to  be  reynbowe.  1557  GRIMALD  in  7'ottelfs 
Misc.  (Arb.)  120  Now  corpses  hide  the  purpurde  soyl  with 
blood.  1557-75  Diurnal  of  Occurr.  (Bann.  Clubj  68  Ane 
psalme  bulk,  coverit  with  fyne  purpourit  veluot.  1610  G. 
FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet,  11.  li,  Euerie  bush  lay  deepely  pur- 
pured  With  violets. 

PnrpnreiH.  (pz>.ipiu9Tjiin).  Chem.  [f.L.pur- 
fure-us(see  PUBPUBEAL)  +  -IN;  named  after orcein.'} 
A  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  purpurin, 
which  dyes  a  fine  rose-red  or  amaranth-red.  Also 
called  purpuramidc. 

1863  STENHOUSE  in  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  XIII.  145  This  com- 
pound being  in  its  mode  of  formation  and  physical  properties 
very  analogous  to  orceine,  I  have  called  it  purpureine.  1&66-4J 
WATTS  Diet.  Client.  IV.  749  Purpure'in  or  purpurainide  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  sulphide  of caroon. 

Purpureo-  (pz>ipiu°'rz'o), combining  form  from 
L.  piirpureus  adj.  purple  =  PUBPLE-;  as  fur- 
pureo-cobalt ,  -cobaltic  adj. 

1857  Client.  Gaz.  XV.  188  The  salts  of  purpureocobalt  are 
often  found  among  the  direct  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobalt.  1863  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
1.1052  Pentamnionio-cobaltic  Salts,  .maybedivided  into  two 
groups,  the  Roscfhcobaltic  salts,  which  have  a  red  colour, 
|  varying  from  brick  to  rose-red,  and  the  Purfiireo-iOtallic 


PURPURIZE. 

i  salts,  winch  are  purple,  or  violet-red.  Ibid.,  Purpureo-co- 
baltic  chloride,  Co2Cls.sNHs. 

Purpu-reous,  a.  rare—",  [f.  L.  purpure-us 
adj.  purple  +  -ocs.]  =  PUBPLE  a.  Hence  Pur- 
pu'reously  adv.,  purply,  with  purple  colour. 

1675  E.  WILSON  Spaiiacrene  Dunclm.  5+  As  purpureously 
red  as  our  genuine  and  best  coloured  ClareT. 

Purpurescent  (pi>Jpiure-sent),  a.  [l.L.pur- 
pura  purple  +  -ESCENI.  (The  L.  \\nspttrpurascens: 
\  see  PUBPURASCENT.)]  Inclining  to  or  tinged  with 
purple  ;  turning  purple.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Pn'rpnreSS.  Obs.  Also  4  -iresse,  7  -urisse. 
[f.  L.  purpura  purple  +  -ESS  ;  transl.  late  L. 
purpitraria.]  A  female  seller  of  purple. 

1383  WYCLIF  Acts  xvi.  14  Lidda...  purpuresse  of  the  citee 
of  i'iatirens  [v.  r.,  a  purpiresse,  either  womman  makinge 
purpur;  1611  a  seller  of  purple].  1647  TRAPP  illarrow  Gd. 
Auth.  in  Comm.  Ep.  634  Paul  cannot  finde  the  purpurisse, 
nor  Peter  the  Tanner. 

Purpuric  (pzupiu^rik),  a.  [f.  L.  purptira 
PURPLE  +  -ic :  cf.  F.  furfurique.'] 

1.  Chem.    Applied     to     a    hypothetical    acid 
(CjHjNjOis'),  the  salts  of  which  are  purple  or  red. 

1818  PROUT  in  Phil.  Trans.  CVIII.  421,  I  shall,  .call  this 
principle  the  purpuric  acid,  a  name  suggested  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  from  its  remarkable  property  of  forming  compounds 
with  most  bases  of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  1866  WATTS  Diet. 
Client.  IV.  747  Purpuric  acid  has  never  been  isolated,  being 
decomposed  when  its  salts  are  treated  with  a  stronger  acid. 

2.  Path.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
purpura  or  purples ;  marked  by  a  purple  rash  (as 
a  disease).     (Malignant}  purpuric  fever,  cerebro- 
spinal  meningitis. 

1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  56/2  The  kidneys  were 
found,  .with  some  purpuric.. spots  on  their  surface.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  311  Purpuric  extravasa- 
tions appeared  on  his  legs.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Vis. 
Throat^  fy  Nose  1. 191  One  patient  labouring  under  a  severe 
purpuric  Small-pox.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  577. 

Purpuriferous  (pi>jpiurHer3s),  a.  [f.  L.  pur- 
pura  purple  dye  +  -FEBOUS :  in  F.  purpunjere^ 
Producing  purple ;  also  Zool.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Purpurifera,  a  division  of  gastropods  con- 
taining those  which  yield  the  purple  dye. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Purpuriferus, . .  applied  by 
•Lamarck  to  a  Family  {Purpurifera.. ~]  of  the  Trachelipoda..: 
purpuriferous.  1870  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  vii.  (1876)  75  The 
class  mollusca  and  purpurifera  family. 

Purpuriform  (pi>upiurifpjm),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Purpura  +  -FORM.]  =  PURPUROID. 

Purpurigenous  (piupiuri-dz/nss),  a.  [f.  L. 
purpura  purple  dye  +  -genus  or  -GEN!  +  -ous.] 
•=  PuBPURiPAROTjs  ;  as  in  purpurigenous  gland. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Purpurin  (ptVapiurin).  Chem.    Also  (in  com- 

merciaTuse)  -ine.    [f.  \..purpur-a  purple  +  -IN  !.] 

J   A  red  colouring  matter,  C14H5Oj(OH)3,  used  in 

1   dyeing,  orig.  extracted  from  madder,  hence  called 

madder-purple ;   also  prepared  artificially  by  the 

oxidation  of  alizarin. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  785  Purpurine,  the  crude  substance 
i  from  which  they  profess  to  extract  alizarine,  is  a  richer  dye 
I  than  this  pure  substance  itself,  c  1865  J.  WYLDF.  in  Circ. 
i  Sc.  I.  421/2  Other  principles  maybe  extracted  from  madder, 
!  such  as  purpurine,  alizarine,  xanthine.  1868  WATTS  Diet. 
I  Chem.  IV.  749  Purpurin. 
b.  Path.  (See  quots.) 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet., 
Purpurin,  Prout's  name  for  the  red  coloring  matter  found 
in.  the  urine  of  some  rheumatic  patients.  1897  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Purpurin,.  .2.  A  red  colouring-matter  sometimes 
present  in  the  urine,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  indica- 
tive of  rheumatism  or  hepatic  derangement. 

t Pn'rpurine,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  (i  purpuren), 
3-4  purprin,  5  purperyn,  6  purpuryng,  8 
purpurine.  [OE.  had  purpuren  adj.,  from  pur- 
pur; ME.  purprin,  a.  OF.  porprin,  purprin 
(i2th  c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  purpurin  (i5th  c.), 
conformed  to  L.  type  *purpurln-us,  f.  purpura 
purple.]  Of  purple  colour. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  151/24  Clauus,  uel pur- 
pura, purpuren  hraefcel.  a  'S00  Cursor  M.  16201  A  purprin 
[later  texts  purpur(e)  clath  bai  on  him  kest,  And  gam  to 
pilate  broght.  a  1400-50  A  lexander+ns  fe  playne  purperyn 
see  full  of  prode  fischis.  1530  PALSGR.  321/2  Purpuryng  of 
the  colour  of  purpyll,  purpurin.  1718  OZELL  tr.  Tourne- 
forts  Voy.  II.  369  This  fruit  is  very  thin  upon  bunches 
which  are  branch'd  and  purpurine. 

Pnrpnriparons  (p&piuri-pares),  a.    [f.  L. 

purpura  purple  +  -PAROUS.]  Producing  or  secret- 
ing purple,  as  a  gland  of  some  gastropods;  see 
PURPUBA  2. 

1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  652/1 
Adrectal  purpuriparous  gland. 

t  Purpurisse.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L,  pnr- 
puriss-um  (Pliny).]  A  kind  of  red  or  purple 
colouring  matter,  used  by  the  ancients. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  169  They  whyte  theyr  face  ..with 
cerusse:  And  theyr  lyppis  and  ruddis  with  purpurisse. 

tPn'rpnrize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  purpura  purple 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  purple. 

1633  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  53  A  shadow, 
purpunzed  under  the  obscuritie  of  veiles.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgah  iv.  vi.  99  So  being  scarlet  purpurized,  it  might  M 
termed  by  either,  and  both  appellations. 


PURPUROID. 

Purpuroid  (piKipuu-pid),  a.  Zoo!,  [f.  raod.L. 
I'lirpura,  generic  name  +  -OID.]  Akin  in  form 
or  structure  to  the  genus  Purpura  of  gastropod 
molluscs.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Purpurous  (pSupiuras),  a.  Path.  [f.  PUR- 
PURA  I  •+•  -ous.}  Of  the  nature  of  purpura. 

i88«  J.  EDMUNDS  in  Mid.  Temf.  JW.  LI.  112  If  fresh 
vegetable  juices  are  not  regularly  administered  there  arises 
a  purpurous  tendency. 

Purpyr,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  PUHPUR. 

Ptirr  (pi>j),  J*.1  Also  7  purre,  7-9  pur.  [Cog- 
nate with  PURB  v.]  An  act  of  purring;  the  soft 
murmuring  sound  made  by  a  cat  or  other  animal 
when  pleased ;  also,  any  similar  sound. 

1601  S  IIAKS.  All's  Well  v.  ii.  20  Heere  is  a  purre  of  Fortunes 
sir,  or  of  Fortunes  Cat.  1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears 
f,  Smiles  Wks.  1812  V.  70  The  Cat  amid  the  ashes  purr'il, 
For  purs  to  cats  belong.  1849  St.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia 
IV.  146  [The]  voice  [of  the  acouchi]  is  a  short,  rather  sharp, 
plaintive  pur.  1871  DARWIN  Emotions  v.  129  The  purr  of 
satisfaction,  which  is  made  during  both  inspiration  and 
expiration.  1898  Daily  News  3  May  8/5  The  heavier  boom 
of  the  guns,  and  the  cloth-tearing  purr  of  the  Maxims. 

tPurr(pw),^.2  obs.  [Originunascertained.]  A 
small  edible  bivalve.  Tapes  dccussata;  also  called 
PULLET.  Also  applied  to  allied  species. 

0711  PETIVER  Gaufhyl.  vm.  Ixxiii,  Marbled  Smyrna 
Purr.  ..A  beautiful  Bivalve  finely  latticed  and  marbled. 
1776  DA  COSTA  Conchol.  275  Chamx,  Purrs,  or  Gapers. 

t  Purr,  st.3  [Manx  purr  wild  mountain  boar 
(J.  Kelly).]  Name  of  a  breed  of  wild  pigs  formerly 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

1861  WILSON  &  GKIKIE  Mem.  E.  Fortes  i.  30  The  pnrrs, 
an  odd-looking  race  of  pigs,  which  are  also  dying  out  1890 
A.  W.  MOORE  Surnames,  etc.  Isle  of  Man  193  A  curious 
breed  of  wild  pigs,  called  purrs,  which  is  now  extinct. 

Purr,  var.  POHH  sl>.  (a  thrust,  etc.),  PURRE  1,  z. 

Purr,  purre,  ta.  Obs.  or  dial.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  In  purre  (also  6  pour,  9  poor)  oats, 
wild  oats ;  so  purr  barley  :  see  quots. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  iv.  xiii.  467  Also  there  is  a  barren  Ote, 
of  some  called  the  purre  Otes,  of  others  wilde  Otes.  Ibid., 
The  Purwottes  or  wilde  Otes.  Ibid.  xvi.  470  Pour  Otes  or 
wilde  Otes,  are  in  leaues  and  knottie  strawes  like  vnto  com. 
mon  Otes.  1847  HAI.LIW.,  Purr.tarley,  wild  barley.  1888 
ELWORTHY  W.  Sam.  Gloss.,  Poor  oats,  wild  oats.  Avemi 
fatua. 

Purr  (p£i),  v.    Also  7-9  pur.     [Echoic.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  cat  or  (occasionally)   other  feline 
beasts:   To    make    a  low   continuous  vibratory 
sound  expressive  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

i6»o  SKELTON  Quix.  11.  xlvi.  304  But  the  Cat,  careless 
of  these  threats,  purred,  and  held  fast.  1789  G.  WHITE 
Selhorne  xxii.  (1789)  62  That  its  [goat-sucker's]  notes  are 
formed . .  by  the  powers  of  the  parts  of  its  wind-pipe,  formed 
for  sound,  just  as  cats  pur.  1789  MRS.  PIOZII  Journ, 
France,  etc.  II.  231  An  English  lady  once  made  me  observe, 
that  a  cat  never  purs  when  she  is  alone.  1871  DARWIN 
Emotions  v.  120  The  puma,  cheetah,  and  ocelot  likewise 
purr:  itissaid  that  thelion,  jaguar,and  leopard  do  not  purr. 
b.  Said  of  other  than  feline  animals. 

1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Amtr.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  148  The 
young  hens  pur  and  leap.  1854  BADHAM  /falieul.  172  How 
these  fish  manage  to  purr  in  the  deep,  and  by  means  of 
what  organ  they  communicate  the  sound  to  the  external  air, 
is  wholly  unknown.  1899  G.  A.  B.  DKWAR  in  Longm.  Mag. 
Dec.  155  A  night-jar  is  still '  purring  ',  as  Tom  Hughes  ex- 
pressed  it,  from  a  belt  of  trees. 

2.  transf.  a.  Of  persons  :    To  show  satisfaction   I 
by  low  murmuring  sounds,  or  by  one's  behaviour 
or  attitude ;  also;  to  talk  on  in  a  quiet  self-satis- 
fied way. 

1668  DRVDEN  Even.  Love  M.  i,  We  love  to  get  our  mis. 
tresses,  and  purr  over  them.  1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Suoj.  Paint.  Wks.  1812  II.  204  The  Doctor  Who  purring 
for  preferment,  slily  mouses.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  A  HI. 
Brtakf..t.  iii.  19,  I  never  saw  an  author,  .that  did  not  purr 
as  audibly  as  a  full-grown  domestic  cat.. on  having  his  fur 
smoothed  in  the  right  way  by  a  skilful  hand.  1889  T.  A. 
TROLLOPS  What  I  remember  III.  xxiii.  337  His  audience 
purred  with  sympathetic  tenderness. 

b.  Of  things:  To  make  a  sound  suggestive  of 
the  purring  of  a  cat,  as  that  caused  by  rapid  vibra- 
tions, the  boiling  or  bubbling  of  a  liquid,  etc. 
_i637  R.  LICON  Bartitdoes  61  The  huming  Bird  . .  never 
sitting,  but  purring  with  her  wings,  all  the  time  she  stales 
with  the  flower.  1747  HERVEV  Mtdit.  II.  sr  He.. blesses 
his  good  Fortune,  if  no  frightful  Sound  purred  at  his  Heels.  . 
1851  MRS.  STOWS  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xiii,  Mary  placed  it  [the 
kettle]  over  the  stove,  where  it  was  soon  purring  and  steam, 
ing.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lafham  xvi.  304  The  soft-coal 
fire  in  the  grate  purred  and  flickered. 

3.  trans.  To  utter  or  express  by  purring. 

1740  MARV  GRANVU.LE  Aatooiog.  (1861)  II.  117  Jenny  Tic    i 
purred  out  what  consolation  she  could,    a  17710  RAY /VaM    ' 
Favourite  Cat  ii,  She  [the  cat]  saw  ;  and  purr'd  applause. 
1897  RHOSCOMVL  White  Rose  Amo  70  '  You  said  he  was 
not  to  be  murdered  ',  purred  Chapel. 
Purr,  v.*,  var.  PORRK.  <#a/.,to  thrust,  prod,  etc.   I 
Purr,  int.     Also  6  pyr,  purre,  9  dial.  pur.   ' 
A  call  to  pigs,  and  to  turkeys. 

.  1549  I-ATiMF.R3rrfJ«v».*«/CAia'7ti.F/(Arb.)o8Theysay 
in  my  contrye,  when  they  cat  theyr  hogges  to  the  swyne 
trotighe.  Come  to  thy  myngle  mangle,  come  pyr,  come  pyr. 
1560  T.  BECON  Disfl.  Popish  Mass  Wks.  (1560)  in.  50  Ve 
tarry  for  no  man  ;  but,  having  a  boye  to  help  you  say  Masse, 
ye  go  to  your  myngle  mangle,  and  never  call  purre  to  you. 
1599  NASHE  I^nten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  289  Some 
discourses  of  mine,  which  were  a  mingle  mangle  cum  purre, 
and  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  my  selfe.  1879  *'lss 


1631 

JACKSON   Shrofsh.    Word-bk.,   Call. words    to 
Turkeys, . .  pur,  pur,  pur. 

Purray,  variant  of  PUREE  1. 

Purre1   (pfci).     Also  8-9  purr.    [From  the 
voice  of  the  bird,  whence  also  called  churre.    Cf. 
J    PIRR  ib.2,  PIRR-MAW.]  A  local  name  of  the  Dunlin 
.   (  Tringa  variabilis),  esp.  in  its  winter  plumage. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  is  historically  connected 
with  late  OE. fur  glossing  Latin  names  of  some  birds. 

U -looo  sSI/ric'i  Voc.  in  Wr.-WOIcker  116/41  Bicoca, 
rueferbhete,  uel  pur  (?  =  snipe).  ,11100  Aft.  Voc.  ibid. 
285/10  Onagralutus,  raradumbla,  bzt  his  pur  [?=  bittern)  j 
1611  COTCR.,  Alouilte  de  mer,  the  little  sea  foule  called,  a 
Purre.  1678  RAY  Willughoy't  Ornith.  in.  xiii.  I  i  These 
Birds  live  about  the  Sea  shores,  and  fly  together  in  flocks. 
At  Westchester  they  call  them  Purres.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  H.  279/2  In  Chester  we  call.. the  Stint,  or  Junco 
. .  Purres ;  they  fly- together  by  the  Sea  and  Water  side,  in 
great  flocks.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  vi.  x. 
190  Small  birds  of  the  crane  kind,,  .the  Dunlin,  the  Purre, 
and  the  Stint.  1*37  R.  DUNK  Oruith.  Orkney  H  Shell.  88 
In  consequence  of  their  change  of  plumage,  they  (dunlins] 
are  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  are  then  called 
the  Purre  or  Stint. 

t  Purre  *,  purr.  Obs.    Also  7  pur.    [Origin 

unascertained.]  Water  cider,  ciderkin,  perkin.  (Hut 
see  also  quot.  1725.) 

1669  WORI.IDCE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  142  The  Feces..wilt 
not  be  lost,  if  you  put  it  upon  the  Chan,  for  then  it  melio- 
rates your  Pur,  or  Water-Cider,  if  you  make  any.  1676  — 
Cyder  (1691)  113  Your  cider  will  then  be  the  worse,  and  so 
will  your  purre  or  ciderkin.  1715  BRADLEY  {•am.  Diet. 
s.v.,  Ciderkin  or  Purre,  a  Drink  for  the  meaner  Sort  of 
People.  Ibid.  s-v.  Seminary,  After  having  made  any  Cyder, 
Verjuice  or  Perry,  they  lake  the  Must  or  Purr,  which  is  the 
Substance  of  the  Fruit,  after  the  Juice  is  press 'd  out.  c  1791 
[see  PERKIN  '}. 

Purre,  obs.  form  of  PURR  sb.1,  a.,  int. 

Purre,  Purre-maw,  dial.  var.  PIRR  sb.*, 
PIRR-MAW,  the  tern.  Purree,  obs.  f.  PUREE  i. 

II  Purree  (p«T«).     Also  purrhee,  piuri. 

A  yellow  colouring  matter  imported  from  India 
and  China,  from  which  the  pigment  INDIAN  yellow 
is  prepared.  It  is  essentially  the  magnesium  salt 
of  purreic  or  euxanthic  acid  :  see  below. 

185*  Fmimes'  Chem.  (ed.  4)  582  Purree,  or  Indian  yellow, 
1  abody^of  unknown  origin,  used  in  water-colour  painting, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Stenhouse  and  Erdmann,  is 
a  compound  of  magnesia  with  a  substance  termed  furreic 
or  euxanthic  acid.  1875  Ure't  Diet.  Arts  III.  669  Purree 
..is  said  to  be  formed  from  the  urine  of  camels,  elephants, 
and  buffaloes,  after  the  animals  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the 
mangosteen.  1890  Kew  Bulletin  49  Piuri  is  a  yellow  dye 
used  chiefly  in  painting  walls  of  houses,  doors,  and  railings. 

Hence  Purre'ic  a.  Chem.,  in  purreic  acid,  an 
acid,  C19H10O,0,  obtained  in  pale  yellow  needles, 
which  forms  deep  yellow  compounds  with  the 
alkalis  and  earths.  Pnrrenone  [-ONE  a] :  see 
quot.  1857. 

1851  Fmuiies'  Chem.  (ed.  4)  582  Purreic  acid  (see  above], 
Ibid.,  A  neutral  crystalline  sublimate,  purrenone  or  euxan- 
thpne.  1857 MILLER  Elem.Chcm.  HI.  518  When  euxanlhic 
acid  is  heated,  .a  little  above  212°,  it  melts,  and  a  yellow  sub- 
limate ofpurrcHouc  or  euxanthone  (C4oH|3O13)  is  formed. 

t  Purrell.  Obs,  [Etymology  unascertained; 
possibly  =  F.  burelle,  a  barry  stripe  or  barulet, 
in  Heraldry.]  A  transverse  stripe,  or  bar,  made 
by  one  or  several  coloured  weft  threads,  in  a  web 
of  cloth  (cf.  LIST  sb.3  4) ;  ordered  by  Act  35 
Eliz.  c.  10  to  be  woven  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
a  piece,  as  evidence  of  its  full  length,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  subsequent  fraudulent  shortening. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  584/6  Forago,  a  lyste.  or  a 
pun  cl.  [Cf.  ForagOj  '  a  dividing  thread  (in  a  web) ',  Lewis 
&  Short ;  '  a  thread  inserted  to  distinguish  a  day's  work ', 
Riddle.]  1591  I'rxlam.  20  Jan.,  We  also  straightly  charge 
and  command  all  the  said  weauers,  that  euery  of  them . . 
shall  also  shut  one  purrell  through  both  the  ends  of  the 
same  [cloth],  of  some  coloured  yarne,  euery  such  purrell  to 
be  three  quarters  of  an  inch  breadth  at  the  least.  1591-3 
Act  35  hli^z.  c.  10  i  2  Eiche  Weavor.  .shall  also  at  erhe 
end  of  everie  of  the  same  Kersies  weave  one  Purrell  likewise 
of  coloured  Yame  of  the  bredthe  of  Thre  Quarters  of  an 
Ynche  at  the  leaste. 

Furrer  (p»-raj).    [f.  PURHP.  +  -EB!.]    One 
who  purrs,  as  a  cat. 
1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  561  The  feline  purrer  of  the  hearth.    ! 

Furring  (po'rirj),  vbt.sb.  [f.  PURR  ».  + -INO '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PUHK. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  Scholia  162  The  purring  of 
calls.  1816  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Peacock  17  July,  Their  hymns 
are  the  purring  of  kittens.  sSSB  ABP.  BENSON  in  A.  C. 
Benson  Lift  (1899)  II.  209  The  night-jar  Alls  up  his  [the 
nightingale's]  intervals  with  the  softest  purring. 

D.  attrib.  Purring  thrill,  tremor,  vibration : 
a  peculiar  thrill  (like  that  felt  in  a  cat  when 
purring),  present  in  certain  conditions  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  as  aneurysm,and  valvular  lesions.  : 

l8J3  J-  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (1834)  657  These 
symptoms  are  still  more  marked,  if  the  purring-thrill  accom*    i 
panies  the  bellows-sound.    1858  MAVNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Pur. 
ring  Tremor.    1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  151  Marked 
pulsation  being  visible  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  left 
intercostal  spaces,  over  which  also  a  well-pronounced  purring 
thrill  was  felt.    1876  tr.  Ziemsifn's  Cycl.  Med.  VI.  127  In    i 
palpating  the  finger  feels  a  purring  vibration  over  the  cardiac 

Furring  (pfi'rirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  PURR  v.  +  -INO  -.] 
That  pnrrs  :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 


PURSE 

1699  POMFRZT  Fsrtunatt  Comflaint  «e,  I  would  not 
change  my  chains  For  all  the  trophies  purring  Maevius 
gams.  1717  GAY  Fables  i.  xxi.  18  She  saw  that,  if  hi.  trade 
went  on,  Die  purring  race  must  be  undone.  1817  DARLIY 
Sylvia  11  His  Houevi. .  Who  at  her  purring  wheel  had  been. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Lioratyi  (1802)  I.  x.  354  He 
mellowed  down  into  an  amiable  purring  old  gentleman. 

Purrock,  obs.  dial,  form  of  PABROCK. 

fPu-rsjable,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  PUMI  to.  + 
-ABLE.]  Possessed  of  money ;  financially  able. 

1610  NORDEN  Sfet.  Brit.,  Comw.  (1728)  12  If  a  worke 
..proue  verie  likely  to  be  profitable,  he  that  discouerelh  it 
auooateth  himsette  with  some  purs-able  person  to  counter. 
beare  the  charge  with  equall  profit. 

Pursjaunt,  variant  of  PURCINCT  Obs. 


.  Forms:  »ee below.  [OE.  and 
ME.  purs,  app.  ad.  late  L.  buna  purse  (whence 
OK.  fane  (nth  c.),  F.  bourse,  Pr.,  It.  borsa,  Sp., 
Pg.  balsa)  ;  the  later  forms  pors,  pours,  and  those 
with  final  e,  parse,  fourse,  purse,  were  evidently 
influenced  by  the  Fr.  woid. 

The  initial  f  for  *  il  not  certainly  explained  :  influence  of 
OF/KM,  fo,a  ON./w  W,  has  been  suggested.  As  to 
the  loss  o(  the  final  vowel,  if  the  word  was  taken  as  *  strong 
feminine,  it  would  naturally  have  the  form /Mr*,  in  obliq 


glossed  corium.     For  history  see  Korting  I.Y.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

o.  I,  3-6  purs,  3-4  pors,  4  poors. 

a  i  loo  Gifts  Aldhelm  in  Napier  OE.  Glosses  (1900)  11.7/36 
Fiscus,  Purs  vet  Seod.  c  isoo  .V.  Eng .  Leg.  i.  62/293  P»  f°n  «1 
amti  was  and  peni  bi-lefte  non.  1361  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
V.  no  Lyk  aleberne  pors  lullede  his  chekes.  1390  COWER 
Con/.  I.  249  1'his  Ring., Out  of  his  Pours  awey  he  dede. 
Ihd.  II.  208  Bot  crepe  into  mi  purs  ayein.  c  1440  Promf. 
Para.  417/1  Purs,  or  burs,  tuna.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prvc. 
t  Efigr.  (1867)  10  Dooe  ye  after  him  that  bearelh  the  purs. 

P.  3  (in  oblique  case),  4-  purse,  (4-6  pone, 
pourse,  5  porce,  5-7  puree,  6  pursse). 

c  lisa  Lutel  Sot/4  Sermun  39  in  O.  E.  Mite.  188  Euer  of 
be  purse  bat  seluer  heo  tulleb.  1340  Porte  (see  B.  i). 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  409  Seelde  bey  bereb  purse 
aboute.  (1440  Porce  [see  B.  8bJ.  1530  PALSGR.  657/1 
Whyle  I  talked  with  me  one  of  them,  the  other  pyked 
my  puree.  1545  Rales  of  Customs  c  ii,  Horses  for  chyldren. 
154*  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vll  36  He  Uy.  sore  sicke  of  the 
fluxe  of  ye  pursse.  1549  LATIMER  yd  Semi.  otf.  Etfw.  VI 
(Arb.)  88  Had  they  a  standynge  at  shooters  hy II.. to  take  a 
pourse  1  1611  Puree-emptier  [see  B.  loj. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  A  money-bag  or -receptacle  and  its  contents. 
L  A  small  pouch  or  bag  of  leather  or  other 
flexible  material,  used  for  carrying  money  on  the 
person  ;  originally  a  small  bag  drawn  together  at 
I    the  mouth  with  a  thong  or  strings,  now  of  various 
:    shapes  and  fastened  in  various  ways. 

oltoo  [see  A.  •].  a  1x15  Ancr.  R.  168  Hit  is  beggares 
I  nbte  uorte  beren  bagge  on  bac,  &  burgeises  for  to  beren 
purses.  01300  Cutter  M.  15967  (Cott.)  Moder,  i  haf  my 
maister  said,. .  And  in  mi  purs  be  pris  i  here.  1340  Ayenl. 
53  panne  ssolle  we  betuene  be  porse  and  be  wombe  of  be 
iclotoune :  habbe  a  uayr  stnf.  pe  wombe  zayb  '  ich  wyfle 
by  uol '.  pe  purs  zayb  '  ich  wylle  by  uol '.  1377  LANGU 
P.  PI.  B.  xui.  301  Pore  of  ppssessioun  in  purse  and  in  coflre. 
<- 1309  CHAUCER  Purte  i  To  vow  my  purse.  .Complayn  1, 
for  ye  be  my  lady  dere  :  I  am  so  sory  now  that  ye  been  lyght. 
c  1400  MAVNDEV.  (Koxb.)  xvi.  74  His  purs  full  of  gold.  1546 
J.  HEYWOOD  Proa.  (1867)  12  There  is  nothing  in  this  worlde 
that  agreeth  wurs,  Then  dooeth  a  Ladies  hert  and  a  beepers 
purs.  1567  Gude  t,  Gtdlis  B.  (S.T.S.)  195  PreislU.  keip  no 
gold,  Sillier  nor  cunje  in  jour  purs.  1004  SHAKE.  Oth. 
L  iii.  345  Put  Money  in  thy  purse.  1630  B.  J  Olson  Ntm 
Inn  i.  i,  A  heavy  purse  makes  a  light  heart.  •1604 
TILLOTSON  Sirm.  clxiv.  (1743)  IX  389  He  is  an  impudent 
villain  in  deed,  that  will  venture  to  cut  a  purse  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judge.  1884  Miss  BRANDON  Iskmatl  iv,  The 
kind  old  man  opened  his  purse,  and  gave  all  its  contents  to 
his  pupil. 

fig.   1898   Daily  News  13  Jan.  5/1  The    rather  bard 

saying  [attributed  to  Bp.  Stubbs]  that  London  has  always 

been  the  purse,  seldom  the  head,  never  the  heart  of  England. 

b.  transf.   Something  drawn  together  tightly 

like  a  purse :  cf.  PURSE  v.  4. 

1714  MANDEVILLK  Fat.  Bert  (1719)  1 1.  iv.  i  jo  We  are  forc'd 
to  draw  our  Mouth  into  a  Purse,,  .bite  our  Lips,  or  squeeze 
them  close  together. 

2.  A  purse  with  its  contents ;  hence  transf.  money, 
funds ;  esp.  with  qualifications,  at  a  common  purse, 
funds  possessed  and  shared  by  a  number  of  people 
in  common ;  a  heavy  or  long  purse,  wealth ;  a 
light  purse,  poverty;  the  public  purse,  the  national 
treasury  or  wealth.  Privy  purse :  see  PBJTT  a.  p. 
e  1350  in  Eng.  Gilds  357  For  commune  profyjt  vp-on  £e 
commune  porse.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  49 
My  purs  was  falle  in  grete  rerage.  1431-43  in  Cat.  Pnc. 
Cham.  Q.  Elit,  1.  (1827)  Introd.  13  He  and  other  c/  hi. 
craft  have  made  a  comyn  puree  to  wythstond  us.  c  1440 
Promf.  Part:  275/2  Kyngys  purs,  or  burs,  fiscus.  ISM 
COVERDALE  Pror.  \.  14  Cast  in  thy  iott  amonge  us,  we  lEu 
haue  all  one  purse.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresfack's  Huso.  L 
(1586)  8,  I  build  my  bouse,  .according  to  my  purse.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  iii.  59  The  report  goes  she  has  all  toe 
rule  of  her  husbands  Purse.  1604  —  Oth.  in.  iii.  157  Who 
steales  my  purse,  steales  trash.  16x4  yd  Rrf.  Hist.  .V.V.S". 
Comm.  34/t  Adversaries  too  potent  in  purse  and  friends  for 
her  to  wage  law  with.  1640  IK*,  tilt  To  remain  in 
France  upon  your  own  purse.  16521  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus' 
.V.i/.  Paradox  IX.  212  It  was  enough  to  let  their  Purse* 
blood.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  IV.  tj  If  she  make  a 
private  purse,  which  we  are  told  by  anti-matrimonialists, 


PUBSE. 


all  wives  love  to  do.      1771   Junius  Lett.  lix.  (1820)  308 
Let  bounties  be  increased  as  far  as  the  public  purse  can 


;po 
guard  of  freedom.  .  .  , 

b.  Phrases  (often  in  collocation  with  person) : 
t  by  or  in  the  purse,  by  fine  (oos.) ;  purse  and  per- 
son, one's  money  and  oneself;  \to  be  out  of  purse, 
to  be  the  loser,  to  be  out  of  pocket  (obs.\ 

»  K  Alis.  1798  That  he  wol  you  bete,  and  chast.  By 
the  top,  and  by  the  purs,  c  1386  CHAUCER  C.T.  Prol.  657 
In  his  purs  he  sholde  ypunysshed  be.  a  1552  LELAND  ttin. 
IV  §  i  16  [He]  was  twise  taken  Prisoner,  wherby  he  was 
much  punished  by  the  Purse.  1582  STANYHURST  Aeneis  n. 
(Arb.)  69  Thee  yoonger  Troians.  .Round  to  me  dyd  cluster, 
with  purse  and  person.  I59«  SHAKS.  Mmh.V.  i.  i.  138 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extreamest  meanes  Lye  all  vn- 
lock'd  to  your  occasions.  1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  in 
Arber  Garner  III.  635  The  Owner  and  Adventurer  of  such 
a  Buss  shall  not  be  out  of  purse.  1702  Guide  Constables  8 
Constables.. which  are  out  of  purse  for  their  charges.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  x,  You  feel  so  keenly  in  your  own 
purse  and  person  the  consequences  of  inattention  to  busi- 
ness. 1866  Chamb.  Jrnl.  261  (Forest  Laws)  Where  the 
offender  could  not  pay  in  purse,  he  had  to  pay  in  person. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  collected  as  a  present  or  the 
like ;  a  sum  subscribed  as  a  prize  for  the  winner  in 
a  race  or  other  contest. 

1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Lmv-C.  Warres  VII.  77  The 
same  Merchants  making  a  Purse.. bought  great  store  of 
Victual!,  and  therewith  lading  a  Ship  sent  it  to  the  Poore 
at  Mechlin.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  xv.  496  His  Friends 
made  a  Purse  for  him,  when  he  was  to  travel  to  /Egypt. 
1724  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6292/2  No  Horse.. shall  be  admitted 
to  Run  for  this  Purse,  that  ever  won  the  Value  of  10  L  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  i  i/i  Few  racing  stables  do  pay  their 
expenses  in  the  money  won  in  purses.  1891  Sporting  Life 
3  Apr.  (Farmer),  If  any  club  or  gentleman  will  give  a  purse 
for  him  to  face  the  victorious  one  in  the  match  referred  to. 
1903  DaifyCAr0n.3iMzr.B/i  Payment  of  £  500  per  annum 
to  [the]  former  mayor  of  the  borough,  [as]  a  mayoral  purse 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  expenses  connected  with  the  office., 

4.  A  rendering  of  Arab.,  Pers.,  Turkish  »-~S 
kisah,  kiseft  '  purse ',  used  in  the  Turkish  empire 
for  a  definite  sum  of  money. 

The  purse  (of  silver)  is  =  500  piastres ;  the  purse  of  gold 
was  —  10,000  piastres. 

1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2198/1  The  Sultana  [offers]  4000 
Purses,  of  500  Crownseach.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  I.  67  When  they  say  a  Purse,  they  understand  five 
hundred  Piastres,  or  fourty  five  thousand  Aspres.  1753 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  viii.  iii.  195  note,  Garouche  or 
purses,  each  of  five  hundred  dollars  of  four  shillings  value. 
1796  J.  MORSE  Am.  Geog.  II.  462  The  public  revenue 
amounts  to  89953  purses,  at  500  piastres  each.  1880  E. 
SCHUYLER  in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  ^35/1  The  sum  of  15,000 
purses  (900,000/0  was  paid  to  Russia  as  a  war  indemnity. 

5.  A  fragment  of  live  coal  starting  out  of  the 
fire  with  a  report:   regarded  as  a  prognostic  of 
good  fortune. 

(According  to  some,  it  is  a  '  purse '  when  it  rings  or  rattles, 
a  '  coffin  '  when  it  falls  dead.) 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  x,  The  girls.. had  their  omens,., 
purses  bounced  from  the  fire,  and  true  love-knots  lurked  in 
the  bottom  of  every  teacup.  1863  SALA  Purse  or  Coffin  49 
One  of  those  red-hot  cinders  we  call,  from  the  ringing 
sound  they  make  when  cold,  '  purses ',  and  sometimes,  from 
their  odd,  long  shape, '  coffins  '. 

II.  A  bag  or  bag-like  receptacle  generally. 
1 6.  A  bag  carried  for  any  purpose ;   a  wallet, 
scrip,  pouch.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  311 '  Hastow  au?te  in  bi  purs  any 
hole  spices?'  'I  haue  peper  and  piones",  quod  she  'and 
a  pounde  of  garlike  '.  14 , .  Tretyce  in  W.  of  Henley's 
Husb.  (1890)  50  Take  heede  to  [the  threshers]  bat  bey  haue 
no  poketes  nor  grete  purses  where^fi  bey  myght  stelle  and 
bere  away  your  corne.  1466  in  A  rchaeol.  (1887)  L.  I.  41  Item 
j  lytill  purse  of  yollowe  and  dyuers  relekes  within  hyt. 
'552-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods,  Staff.  88  A  puree  to  bere  the 
comunyon  in.  1771  Antiq.  Sarisb.  189  One  chest  con- 
taining relicks  of  the  eleven  thousand  Virgins  in  four  purses, 
fb.  spec.  One  of  the  official  insignia  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England;  =  BURSE  i. 

1677  in  tith  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  37  Some 
mischievous  persons  to  dishonour  my  Lord  Chancellour 
crept  through  a  window  of  his  house,  .and  stole  the  mace 
and  the  two  purses.  .  1901  [see  PURSE-BEARER  2], 
\  C.  The  sporan  of  the  Highland  dress.  Obs. 
X779  Ann.  Reg.  230  The  mutiny.,  was  occasioned  by 
Lord   Frederick  Campbell's  having  purchased  at  London 
purses  for  his  regiment,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  High- 
land dress,  and  ..  3*  6d.  was  stopped  from  each  man  for 
his  purse. 

•f  d.  fig.    Cf.  POCKET  sb.  3  c.  Obs. 
c  1380  WYCLIF.SW.  Wks.  1. 308  What  men  bei  [freris]  shulden 
kille,  ober  ber  hreberen  or  aliens,  bei  holden  }it  in  |>eir  purs. 
1531  Pilgr.  Per/.  117  b,  Whiche  . .  at  theyr  deth  fyndeth 
nothynge  but  vanite  in  the  purse  of  theyr  conscyence. 
7.  trans/,  a.  Organ  building.     A  small  leather 
bag  formerly  used  in  connexion  with   the  pull- 
downs  which  passed  through  the  bottom  board 
of  the  wind-chest,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  wind. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  28  To  lead,  instead  of  using  the  purse, 
the  wire  through  the  plates  of  steel  or  brass.     x88x  W.  E. 
DICKSON  Organ  Build,  v.  66  This  was  formerly  effected  by 
1  purses '  (French,  boursettes),  little  leather  bags,  tied  or 
otherwise  attached  to  the  pull-downs. 
b.    =  COD  si.1  5  ;  also  a  purse-net. 
1879  HOLDSWORTH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  247/1  The  body 
of  the  net  tapers  away  to  the  entrance  to  the  purse.     1893 
J.  WATSON  Conf.  Poacher  126  A  rabbit  goes  rolling  over 
and  over,  entangled  in  the  purse.. 
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8.  Applied  to  various  natural  receptacles  (in  ' 
animals  or  plants)  resembling  a  bag  or  pocket ; 
e.  e.  a  pouch,  a  marsupium,  a  cyst,  an  ovicapsule.  j 
1528  PwHKLSaleme's  Regim.  b  iij  b,  The  pane  that  gothe  | 
to  the  purse  of  the  galle.  i6\3?VHCU>.s  Pilgrimage  vm.xiv. 
816  With  a  naturall  purse  vnder  her  belly,  wherein  she 
putteth  her  young.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Pareys  Chirurg.  in. 
x  (1678)  94  The  Pericardium,  or  Purse  of  the  Heart.  1711 
BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  28  Stamina,  .terminated 
at  their  Tops  by  small  Caps  or  Purses  called  Apices.  1769 
PENNANT  Zool,  III.  63  The  females  [of  the  skate)  begin  to 
cast  their  purses  as  the  fishermen  call  them  (the  bags  m 
which  the  young  are  included).  1781  A.  MONRO  Compar. 
Auat  (ed.  3)  55  All  fowls  have .. a .. black  triangular  purse 
rising  from  "the  bottom  of  their  eye  just  at  the  entry  of  the 
optic  nerve.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  152  Each  convolution 
is  a  kind  of  small  purse  or  canal,  closed  externally  by  a 
double  layer  of  cineritious  and  medullary  matter. 

b.  spec.  The  scrotum. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Huso.  IV.  740  Knytte  hym  fast  in  his 
porce.  1569  R.  ANDROSE  tr.  Alexis'  Secrets  iv.  i.  29  To 
i  emedie  the  itche  of  the  purse  of  the  testicles.  1723  BRADLEY 
Fain.  Diet.  II.  s.  v.  Stoppage,  A  Fomentation ..  which  you 
are  to  apply  to  the  Purse  of  the  Beast. 

f  9.  Mining.  A  small  cavity  filled  with  gold  or 
other  ore  ;  =  POCKET  sb.  7  a.  Obs.  rare. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  vi.  220 
Mines  of  mettall.  .which  were  found  as  it  were  in  purses, 
and  not  in  fixed  or  continued  veines. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

10.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  purse  clasp,  snap ;  in 
sense  '  that  is  like  a  purse,  pursed  up ',  as. purse  lip, 
mouth ;  b.  objective  or  obj.  genitive,  as  purse-  \ 
maker,  -sewer ;  esp.  in  colloq.  and  slang  terms  for 
a  pickpocket  or  a  swindler,  as  purse-catcher, 
-emptier,  -lifter,  -matcher ;  so  purse-milking, 
-snatching&d]*. ;  O.  locativCj  similative,  parasynth., 
etc.,  as  purse-eyed '(see  1782  in  8),  purse-lite,  -lined, 
-lipped,  -mad,  -pinched,  -shaped,  -swollen  adjs. 

1602  T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.  8  A  *pursecatcher  vpon  the 
high-way,  &.  .a  common  horse-stealer.  1611  FLOKIO,  Vtiota. 
torse,  a  nicke-name  giuen  to  Lawyers  or  Phisicians,  a 
•purce-emptier.     1886  Pall  Mall  G.  3  June  4/1  Worthy 
of  ranking  with  Turpin,  Paul  Clifford,  and  the  other  cele- 
brated purse-emptiers.  1803  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  IV.  599  Purse- 
eyed  Mackrel,  ScomberCrumenophthalmus.  1900  tr.  Janssen 
Hist.  Germ.  People  IV.  288  'Purse-lifters,  loafers,  depredators 
and  thieves  of  all  sorts.    1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  71  Body 
short,  "purse-like.     1614   CAPT.   SMITH   Virginia  Pref.  4 
Thrust  the  beggar  out  of  dores  That  is  not  "Purse-lyn'd. 
1651    GAULE  Magastrom.   185   A  "purse  lip  (forespeaks] 
a    scraping    sneak  j   and    a    blabber    lip,    a    nasty    slut. 
1629    —    Holy    Madn.    324    Beetle-brow'd,    "Purse-lip't. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  245  The  Dane,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  fool,  *purse-mad.      1630  Canterbury  Marr. 
Licences  (MS.),  Mathew  Holt  of  All  Saints',  Canterbury, 
"pursemaker.    1907  Daily  News  22  Apr.  2  [He]  had  bought 
the  purses  from  Hayes  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  master 
pursemaker.    1621  BURTON  A  not.  Mel.  L  ii.  in.  xv.  Such  a 
•purse-milking  nation :  Gown'd  vultures,  theeues,  and  a  liti- 
gious rout  Of  coseners.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  xviiL  Maud 
with  her  sweet   "purse-mouth   when    my  father  dangled 
the  grapes.     1603  J.  DAVIES  Microcosmos  14  "Purse-pinched 
and  soule-pain'd.    1905  Daily  Chron.  21  Jan.  6/3  Mother 
keeps  him  by  going  out  to  work  as  a  'purse-sewer.    1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1706)  IV.  85  The  fruit  terminating, 
and  'purse-shaped.     1902  M'HHtt  Egreg.  Eng.  160  Gang 
of  daylight  robbers,  "purse-snatchers,  watcn-snatchers.   1906 
WHITEING  Ring  in  New  44  Two  youths  having  been  put 
away  for  a  "purse-snatching  case.    1823  Coll.  Poems  (ed. 
Joanna  Bailhe)  210  "Purse-swol'n  neighbours. 
11.  Special  Combinations:   pu'rse-board :    see 
quot.  and  7  a ;  purse-boat,  a  large  boat  used  in 
fishing  with  a  purse-seine  for  menhaden,  mackerel, 
etc. ;  puTse-bou!noer(j&«^),aspeciesofswindler; 
purse-club,  a  subscription  club  or  guild  ;  purse- 
crab,  a  crab  of  the  genus  Birgus  living  in  burrows 
on  the  East  Indian  islands ;  purse  crew,  the  crew 
of  a  purse-boat  (U.S.)  ;  fpurse-cross,  a  pecuniary 
loss  or  reverse ;  purse  davit,  a  short  strong  davit 
attached  to  the  gunwale  and  thwart  of  a  purse- 
boat,  to  support  the  pursing  blocks  of  a  purse- 
seine  ;  purse-famine,  a  scarcity  of  money ;  purse 
gang  —  purse  crew ;  purse-gill,  a  marsipobran- 
chiate  fish ;   hence  purse-gilled  a.  (Cent.  Diet. 
1890) ;    purse-girdle,  a  girdle  containing  a  re- 
ceptacle for  money,  etc. ;  purse-holder,  one  who 
has  charge  or  control  of  the  funds  of  a  society, 
party,  nation,  etc. ;  f  pu-rse-hoo-d,  a  hood  drawn 
together  at  the  neck  like  the  month  of  a  purse ; 
t  purse-leech,  a  person  greedy  for  money ;  purse- 
line  =  purse-rope ;  f  purse-mulgent  a.,  draining 
or  '  milking '  the  purse  ;  purse-penance,  a  fine ; 
purse-penny,  Sc.,  a  penny  retained  in  the  purse 
for  luck;  also_$f. ;  purse-rope,  the  cord  used  to 
close  up  the  mouth  of  a  purse-seine ;  purse  silk, 
silk  thread  used  for  knitting  purses,  and  embroider- 
ing ;  purse  spider  =  PURSE- WEB  spider ;  purse- 
sucker  —purse-leech  ',  purse-tassel,  (a)  a  purse- 
string;  (l>)  the  Tassel-hyacinth,  Muscari  comosum  ; 
purse-trick,  a  species  of  swindling  trick ;   purse 
twist  =  purse  silk  ;  purse-weight,  the  weight  or 
sinker  of  a  purse-seine ;  purse-wire,  f  (<*)  ?  wire 
used  in  making  purses ;  (6)  the  wire  which  passes 
through  a  purse  in  an  organ  (see  7  a). 


PURSE. 

1852  SEIDEL  <9r<ffl«  50  That  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  great 
sound-board,  upon  which  these  bags  or  purses  are  glued,  is 
called  the  *purse-board.  1879  U.  S.  Comm.  Fish  ff  Fisheries 
V.  126  Besides  these  there  are  the  'purse1  and  'mate' 
boats  from  which  the  seine  is  worked. . .  The  captain  of  the 


people  who  pri  _  __ 
in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  176  The  guilds,  or  "purse-clubs,  of  the 
different  companies  of  tradesmen  are  not  modern  inventions, 
but  of  Syriac  origin.  17x3  PETIVER  Aquat.  Anim.  Amboiny 
i,  Cancer  Crumenatus. . .  "Purse-Crab.  1589  WOTTON  Lett. 
(1907)  I.  233  Notwithstanding  these  "purse-crosses  I  find 
myself,  .able  to  carry  the  state  of  a  gentleman  with  suffi- 
ciency. 1676  WYCHERLEY  Plain  Dealer  in.  i,  Well,  a 
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(ague  and  "purse-famine  light  on  the  law  1  1559  Knares- 
-orough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  83  My  "purse  gyrdell.  1864 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  88  The  two  sea-powers  as  "purse- 
holders.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man.  (1623)  C  ij,  For  the 
safeguard  of  your  face .  .prouide  a  "purs-hood  made  of  course 
boultering,  to  be  drawn  and  knit  about  your  collar.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  iii.  1085  Proud  "Purse-Leaches, 
Harpies  of  Westminster.  1648  Brit.  Bellman  in  Hart. 
Misc.  VII.  625  So  long  as  you  harpyes,  you  sucking  purse- 
leeches,  and  your  implements  be  our  masters.  1628  VENNER 
Baths  of  Bathe  364  In  like  manner  this  "purse  mulgent 
physician  not  long  since  dealt  with  a  gentlewoman,  xfixo  Bp. 
HALL  Apol.  Brownists  xliii.  Wks.  (1629)  590  You  send  me  to 
Sheet-penances  and  "Purse-penances.  1708  M.  BRUCE  Good 
News  38  If  I  had  these  three  "purse-pennies,  I  wad  think 
nothing  to  go  thorow  all  the  world  with  them.  1671 
MAYNWARING  Pract.  Phys.  62  Such  that  make  a  prey  of 
Patients,  and  are  "Purse-suckers.  1629  PARKINSON  Para- 
disus  1 16  The  whole  stalke  with  the  flowers  vpon  it,  doth 
somewhat  resemble  a  long  "Purse  tassel,  and  thereupon 
diuers  Gentlewomen  haue  so  named  it.  1866  Treas.  Bat., 
Purse-tassels,  Muscari  comosum.  2907  Daily  Chron.  14 
Oct.  6/7  The  boundless  impertinence  of  the  "purse-trick 
man.  1545  Rates  of  Customs  C  ij  b,  "Pursewyer  the  dossen 
pounde  vs.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  50  The  wire  going  through 
the  purse  is  called  the  purse-wire. 

Purse  (pws),  v.    [f.  PURSE  sb. :  cf.  to  pocket.'] 

I.  trans.   To  put  into  one's  purse;  to  pocket. 
Also  with  up.    Now  rare. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6148  For  shal  y  neuer, 
aftyr  bys  day,  Purs  pens,  jyf  pat  y  may.  c  1400  Plovjmans 
T.  178  Many  be  marchauntes  of  woll  And  to  purs  pennies 
wol  come  thrall.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  £><«'»£•  (1843)  **°  It  . 
is  not  lawfull  to  play  for  money,  to  Wynne  it,  and  purse  it 
vp.  1634  MILTON  Camus  642,  I  purs't  it  up,  but  little 
reck'ning  made,  Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd. 
1659  NOELL  in  Burton's  Diary  (itoS)  IV.  416,  I  never  purse 
one  penny  of  it.  1724  RAMSAY  Vision  xxiii,  Sum  thanes  thair 
tennants  pykt  and  squeist,  And  purst  upall  thair  rent.  1810 
CRABBE  Borough  xix.  177  I've  not  allow'd  me  time  To  purse 
the  pieces. 

1 2.  fig.  In  various  senses :  To  pocket  (an 
affront) ;  to  withdraw  or  keep  back  (a  boast) ;  to 
take  possession  of,  shut  up,  confine.  Obs. 

1:1400  Ywaine  4  Gam.  1277  His  prowd  wordes  er  now  al 
purst.  For,  in  fayth,  ful  ill  he  durst  Anes  luke  opon  that 
knyght,  That  he  made  host  with  to  fyght.  1570  G.  BUCHANAN 
Detect.  ^.Jl/d'y  (1572)  K  iij,  HeJDarnley)  was  constraint  in 
silence  to  purse  vp  his  passit  imuries.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$• 
Cl.  IL  ii.  192  When  she  first  met  Marke  Anthony,  she  purst 
vp  his  heart  vpon  the  Riuer  of  Sidnis.  1*17  HIERON  Wks. 

II.  314  A  man  is  vtterly  disgraced,  if  either  he  purse  vp  a 
disgrace,  or  else  decline  the  fight  when  he  is  challenged. 
1691  URYDEN  King  A  rthur  in.  ii,  I  am  spell-caught  by 
Philidel,  And  pursed  within  a  net. 

t 3.  pass.  To  be  (well  or  ill)  provided  with  money. 
Obs.  (Cf.  PURSED  ///.  a.  2.) 

£1550  BALE  K.  lohan  (Camden)  71  With  ludas  we  love 
wele  to  be  purste.  1614  J.  COOKE  Greene's  Ttt  quequc 
D  4  b,  Purse.  The  butcher  and  the  baker  then  shall  stay. 
Spend.  They  must  till  I  am  some  what  stronger  purst. 
a  1652  BROME  City  Wit  n.  iii,  How  is  she  purs'd,  Jack  ? 
is  she  strong  that  way? 

-4.    trans.   To   contract,   to  draw   together  (the 
lips,  brow,  etc.)  in  wrinkles  or  puckers,  suggesting 
the   tightly  drawn-in   mouth  of  a  purse.      Often 
with  up. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  113  Thou..didd'st  contract,  and 

!  purse  thy  brow  together.  1668  CULPEPER  &  COLE  Barthol. 
Anat  I.  v.  9  If  you  cut  a  Muscle,  .it  purses  it  self  round 
and  draws  it  self  into  it  self  like  a  ball.  1746  J.  PAESONS 
Hum.  Physiog.  i.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  14  Their  Action 
is  only  to  purse  up  the  Mouth,  as  in  whistling  and  blowing. 
1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  117/1,  I  have  thus  seen  the 

i  superior  aperture  of  the  glottis . .  pursed  up  and  closed. 
1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mount-Royal  I.  viii,  Lady  Cumber- 

[    bridge ..  pursed  her  lips  and  elevated  her  eyebrows. 

b.  fig.  To  collect,  concentrate. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  in.  i.  r  6,  I  looked  hard  at  my 
master . .  and  pursed  up  all  my  penetration  to  remark  upon 
the  effect  of  my  intelligence. 

c.  intr.  and  absol.  To  become  wrinkled,  topucker. 
1700  MKS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  III.  285  Her  Brows 

purs/d,  she  wrinkled  her  Forehead.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  V.  viii.  (1811)  106  The  maiden  fanned  away,  and 
primmed,  and  pursed.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  vi.  183  His 
eyelids  stiffened  and  pursed  up. 

5.  trans.  To  close  up  like  a  purse,  rare. 

1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  xxiii.  Decay  Beggars,  Was  this  a 
story  to  purse  up  people's  hearts,  and  pennies,  against  giving 
an  alms  to  the  blind  ? 

t  6.  intr.  To  steal  purses,  to  rob.  Obs. 


raise  me  not,  I'll  bet  at  bowling-alleys. 

7.  U.S.  trans.  To  draw  a  purse-seine  into  the 

,   shape  of  a  bag  so  as  to  close  it.    Chiefly  in  vbl.  sb. 

nnd  /;-.  pple.      Hence,    Prrrslnff   vbl.  sb.   (also 

attrib.)   and  ppl.   a.,    as   pursing-block,    -gear, 


PURSE-BEARER. 

-line,  -weight,  the  block,  etc.,  used  in  working  a 
purse-seine. 

c  1449  PF.CUCK  Repr.  v.  xiv.  555  The  forbering  of  the  bare 
louche  ther  of  [money]  and  the  forbering  of  the  pursing  or 
bodili  bering  ther  of.  a  16*4  lip.  M.  SMITH  Serin.  (1633)  270 
Abigail. .describeth  the  same  safety  by  a  metaphor  of  safe 
binding  or  safe  pursing. 

1883  rail  Mall  G.  2  June,  Supp.,  Her  rowlocks,  pursing- 
gear  &c.  are  nickel-plated.  188.  Bulletin  U.S.  Nat. 
Museum  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  SupplA  The  pursing  weight 
varies  from  100  to  150  pounds.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Purse- 
line,  the  line  by  means  of  which  a  purse.seine  is  pursed. 

J?ivrse-bea:rer. 

1.  The  bearer  or  carrier  of  a  purse  ;  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  money  of  another  or  of  a  company ; 
a  treasurer,  bursar. 

<  1305  Judas  Iscariot  114  in  .£..£./>.  (1862)  uoSibbeoure 
louerd  him  makede  apostle :  to  fondi  his  mod  And  sibbe 
pursberer  of  his  pans:  to  spene  al  his  god.  £1475  Voc.  in 
Wr.-WOlcker  804/39  Hie  naucherus,  a  pursberer.  1508 
Oni.  for  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Sera,  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  681  D. 
Bagshaw,  the  Pope's  Judas  or  purse-bearer.  1630  WADS- 
WORTH  Pilgr.  vi.  58  The  money  which  wee  deliuered  vnto 
him  being  our  purse-bearer.  1840  THACKERAY  Pict.  Rhap. 
sotiy  Wks.  1900  XIII.  320  There  is  Mr.  James  Fraser,  our 
employer,  master,  publisher,  purse-bearer,  and  friend. 

2.  spec.  The  official  who  carries  the  Great  Seal 
in  front  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  receptacle 
called  '  purse '  or  '  burse '. 

1688  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  I.  (1857)  429  The  lord  chancellor 
hath  turn'd  out  Mr.  Harris,  his  pursebearer.  1705  HF.AKNI-: 
Collect.  28  Oct.  (O.H.S.)  I.  60  Mr.  Wullaston  made  Purse- 
Bearer  to  the.  .!.<!.  Keeper.  1901  Empire  Rev.  I.  467  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  .is  preceded  on  his  entry  to  the  House  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  bearing  the  Mace,  the  Purse-bearer 
carrying  the  Purse,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  Great 
Seal,  and  his  train  is  borne  by  a  Trainbearer. 

3.  A  pouched  animal,  a  marsupial. 

1851  BRODERIP  Note  Bk.  Naturalist  (1852)  161  The  marsu- 
piates,  or  purse-bearers. 

So  Pu  Tse-bea^rin  jf  a. ,  pouched,  marsupiate. 

f  PuTSe-bound,  a.  Keeping  one's  purse  tightly 
closed  ;  averse  to  spending  money  ;  stingy. 

1656  HKYLIN  Sum.  France  Ep.  Rdr.  b,  Nor  was  I  purse- 
bound  when  I  had  occasion  to  see  any  of  those  Rarities, 
Reliques,  and  matters  of  more  true  antiquity. 

tPuTse-ca:rver.  06s.  •=  PUBSE-CUTTER. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wits.  III.  320  Most  cursed  of  clipperis 
and  purse-kerveris.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  181 
A  purske[r]vere  [btirsarum  incisor]  in  kuttinge  of  purses 
werb  i-cli^t  in  his  hondes.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  417/1 
Purskeruare . . ,  bvrsida. 

Pwrse-cu:tter.  A  thief  who  cuts  purses  and 
abstracts  their  contents ;  a  cutpurse. 

c  1420  ?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  697  Tyburne  coloppys, 
and  pursekytters.  £1515  Cocke  Lorells  B.  1 1  Players,  purse 
cutters,  money  baterers.  1690  [see  PuRSELEssJ.  1881  BESANT 
&  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  11,  Footpads  and  purse-cutters  no 
longer  infest  the  streets. 

So  Prrrse-cvt  ttinsr  vbl.  sb. 

i6az  Bp.  SANDERSON  Serm.  on  i  Cor.  vii.  24  8  27  Such  as 
live  by  Stealing,and  Robbing,  and  Piracy,and  Purse-cutting. 

Pursed  (p««st), ///.  a.    [f.  PURSE  v.  +  -ED.] 
1.  Drawn  into  close  folds  or  wrinkles;  drawn 
together,  puckered.     Usually  with  up. 


up  mouth.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xvii,  Mr.  Brownlow 
looked  apprehensively  at  Mr.  Bumble's  pursed-up  counte- 
nance. 1891  S.  BARING-GOULD  Troubadour  Land  ii.  28  She 
sat  scowling,  with  pursed  lips. 

2.  Supplied  with  money.   (See  also  PTJBSE  v.  3.) 
1893  'A.  HOPE'  Change  of  Air  xv,  The  unending  talks 
with  fellows  like-minded  and  like-pursed. 

Purseful  (pwusful).  [f.  PUBSE  sb.  +  -FUL.]  As 
much  as  fills  a  purse. 

c  1190  5.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  62/283  A  porsful  of  P"™*  bi  I* 
weie  he  fond.  1693  I.  DRYDEN  jun.  in  Dryden  JuvcnaCs 
Sat.  (1697)  364  Thy  Teeth. .a  Purseful  of  dear  Gold,  The 
last  Remains  of  all  thy  Treasure,  hold.  1846  MRS.  GORE 
Sk.  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  7  The  unthrifty,  who  had  flung  about 
pursefulls  of  those  bits  of  tin,  began  to  hoard  the  new  issue 
of  the  mint,  as  having  more  significance. 

Pu-rse-fivll,  a.  nonce-wd.  That  has  a  full 
puise,  opulent,  wealthy. 

1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron,  xix,  Dr.  Percy's  next 
difficulty  was  how  to  supply  the  purse-full  and  purse-proud 
citizen  with  motive  and  occupation. 

Purselain,  -Ian,  obs.  ff.  PORCELAIN,  PCBSLANE. 

Pvrrseless,  a.  [f.  PUBSE  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Having 
no  purse ;  without  a  purse. 

1690  C  NESSEO.  *  N.  Test.  I.  346  The  purseless  traveller 
fears  not  the  purse-cutter.  1867  R.  PALMER  Life  P.  Howard 
3  As  purseless,  scripless  and  shoeless  as  the  seventy-two 
disciples  of  Christ. 

1  Pu-rse-ma:ster.  Chiefly  Sc.  06s.  A  purse- 
bearer,  treasurer,  bursar. 

CI440  Jacob's  Well  43  Judas.,  was  purs-mayster  . .  & 
receyvyd  in-to  be  purs  all  ]>e  monye.  c  1440  Alph.  Tales 
no  pis  clerk.. went  with  hym,  &  he  made  hym  his  purs- 
maister.  1554  KNOX  Faytkf.  Admon.  C?b,  ludas  was 
pursemaister  with  Christ  Jesus.  1665  J.  FRASER  Polichron. 
(1905)  218  The  year  after  he  entered  his  pursemaster. 

Purse-net  (py-js,net). 

1.  A  bag-shaped  net,  the  mouth  of  which  can  be 
drawn  together  with  cords;  used  especially  for 
catching  rabbits,  also  as  a  fishing  net. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vii,  Men  takcth 
hem  with  houndes,  with  grehoundes,  with  heyes,  and  with 
pursnettes.  1576  TURBERV.  I'cncric  179  Set  purse-nettes 
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upon  al  the  holes,  or  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  finde. 
1053  UKO.UHAKT  Rabelais  \.  xl,  I  twist  lines  and  weave 
purse-netx,  wherein  to  catch  coneys.  1766  Contpl.  Farmer 
s.  v.  Rnbbit,  The  ferret  is  sent  into  a  hole  to  force  them  out, 
and  the  purse.net,  being  spread  over  the  hole,  takes  them, 
as  they  come  out.  1883  K  DAY  Indian  Fish  15  There  are 
purse-nets  and  bag-nets,  some  with,  others  without,  pockets. 

fg.  1611  MIDDLE-TON  &  DEKKER  Hearing  Girl  iv.  ii,  We 
shopkeepers,  when  all's  done,  are  sure  to  Dave  'em  in  our 
purse  nets  at  length.  1675  V.  ALSOP  Anti-mno  iii.  109  If 
lie  has  not  got  us  into  such  a  Cramp  and  Pur&e-nett  that  we 
.shall  never  escape  without  loss  of  Bag  and  Baggage. 

T  2.  See  quot.  Obs.  slang. 

01700  B.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pursenels,  goods  taken 
upon  Trust  by  young  Unthrifts  at  treble  the  Value ;  also  a 
little  Purse. 

3.  Comb. :  f  pu-rse-not-flsh,  a  basket-fish. 

1671  WINTHROP  ls«  uet-fish,  NET  it.'  5). 

t  Ptrrsepick.  Sc.  Obs.  •=  next :  cf.  PICKPDRSE. 

1508  PUNUAR  Hyting  247  Herretyk,  lunatyk,  purspyk, 
carlingis  pet.  15..  —  Musing  alhne  12  Every  pelour  and 
purspyk  bayis,  Land  war  bettlr  want  on  me. 

'  PuTseprcker.  Obs.  A  thief  who  picks 
purses;  a  pickpocket.  So  \ Pn  rie-plcklng1. 

'549  CIIEKE  Hart  Sedit.  (1641)  41  They  have  all  their  life 
after  an  unsavory  smack  thereof,  and  smell  still  toward  day- 
sleepers,  pursse-pickers.  1571  BUCHANAN  Ane  Admonitiovn 
Wks.  (1893)  34  Sutt"eris..purspykaris.. to  exercise  thift  and 
reif  as ane craft.  Ibid.  Dishonour.. to  tbevis in  purspyking. 
i6aa  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  TUe/Viki.  (1630)  n.  121/1  He. . 
may  rob  the  pot,  Steale  himself  drunkc,  and  be  his  ownc 
Purspicker,  And  chimically  turnes  his  coyne  to  liquor. 

Pu'rse-pride.  Pride  of  purse  or  wealth  ;  the 
self-esteem  or  arrogance  of  the  wealthy. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL.SW.  Tk.,Supernunt.  iv.  Wks.  1808  VI.  311 
Even  purse-pride  is  quarreflous,  domineering  over  the 
humble  neighbourhood.  1753  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl. 
No.  62  The  Insolence  of  1'urse-pride.  1841  HOB.  SMITH 
Honeyed  Man  I.  iii.  55  The  infection  of  vulgar  purse-pride. 

Pu'rse-proud,  a.  Proud  of  wealth ;  puffed 
up  on  account  of  one's  wealth. 

1681  HICKERINGILL  Black  Non-Conf.  b.  Having  great 
Interest,  and  great  Power,  and  withal,  Purse.prouo.  1745 
De  Foes  Eng.  Tradesman  xliii.  (1841)  II.  149,  I  think  a 
purseproud  tradesman  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and 
intolerable  of  all  Men.  1781  COWPEK  Hope  18  The  rich 
grow  poor,  the  poor  become  purse-proud.  1838  LYTTON 
'Aliic  in.  il,  I.. could  live  happy  in  a  garret,  if  this  purse- 
proud  England  would  but  allow  one  to  exist  within  one's 
income. 

Purser  (pS-Jsai).  Also  5  pursser,  porser, 
purser,  6  -our,  5-6  pursar,  5-7  purcer.  [f.  PUBSK 
sb.  +  -EH1:  cf.  miller,  banker,  and  F.  boursier, 
med.L.  bursdrius  UUBSAB.] 

T 1.  A  maker  of  purses.  06s. 

?i47S  in  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  479  Joh.  Smyth.. Taillour ; 
Joh.  Demon.,  laborer..!  Will.  Banburgh . .  purser.  1:1481 
CAXTON  Dialogues  41/4  Lyon  the  pursser  [F.  bourssier] 
Hath  pursses  and  pauteners.  c  1515  Cocke  Lorells  S.  10 
Sylke  women,  pursers,  and  garnysshers,  1638  BRATHWAIT 
Pnrnabees  Jrnl.  ill.  (1818)  107  Where  be  thy  masters? 
fellows?  scholers?  bursers?  O  Stamford  1  to  thy  shame, 
they'r  all  turn'd  pursers.  [Referring  to  its  defunct 
university.] 

f2.  An  officer  charged  with  managing  money 
matters  and  keeping  accounts;  a  purse-bearer, 
treasurer.  Obs.  in  general  sense. 

CI440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  136  {Judas  lay.}  Of  his  penys 
purser  was  I.  1483  Cath.  AngL  294/2  A  Purser,  pursarita. 
1530  PALSGR.  259/2  Purser,  bovrsier.  I677GILP1N  Demonol. 
(1867)  444  Rich  men  are  but  God's  pursers ;  they  do  but 
*  carry  the  bag ',  and  what  is  put  therein,  for  public  uses. 
1816  MUIR  Clydesd.  Minstrelsy  *  To  rouse  the  clerk  and 
purser  wi'  their  sang. 

b.  The  officer  on  board  a  ship  who  keeps  the  ac- 
counts, and  usually  has  charge  of  the  provisions. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  the  purser  was  originally  the  com- 
missariat officer  of  the  ship,  but  not  the  paymaster  of  the 
crew  (who  were  paid  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  or  com- 
mission). In  1825,  by  Act  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  18,  a  portion  of  the 
wages  of  the  crew  was  permitted  to  be  paid  to  them 
monthly,  and  the  duty  of  making  these  payments  was 
assigned  to  the  purser,  who  in  1842  was  officially  designated 
'  Paymaster  and  Purser  '.  In  1852  the  title  was  changed  to 
'  Paymaster ',  and  the  officer's  duties  in  regard  to  money 
transactions  on  board  ship  were  largely  extended.  In 
modern  passenger-ships,  the  purser  is  the  head  of  the 
stewards  department,  and  has  general  superintendence  of 
the  passengers  and  their  comfort  and  requirements,  checks 
their  tickets,  issues  those  taken  on  board,  etc. 

1458  Cal.  Ane.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  300  All  maysterys, 
owenerys,  purserys  of  al  maner  schyppys,  1486  A  aval  Ace. 
Hen.  Vll  (1806)  21  Also  paid  William  Peny  then  Purser 
of  the  same  snip  for  the  vittell  of  the  said,  .marriners  for  a 


Purser.  i<6»  PEPYS  Diary  29  Aug.,  I . .  did  begin  to-night . . 
to  look  into  the  nature  of  a  purser's  account,  and  the  business 
of  victualling.  1704  }.  HARRIS  Ltx.  Techn.  I,  Purser,  aq 
Officer  in  a  King  s  Ship,  who  receives  her  Victuals  from  the 
Victualler,  and  is  to  take  care  that  it  be  in  good  Condition, 
and  well  laid  up  and  stowed :  His  Office  is  also  to  keep  a 
List  of  the  Men  and  Boys  belonging  to  the  Ship,  and  to  set 
down  exactly  the  Days  of  each  Man's  admittance  into  Pay. 
1748  ANSON  Voy.  n.  ii.  (ed.  4)  rgi  Our  former  Purser  had 
neglected  to  take  on  board  large  quantities  of  several  kinds 
of  provisions.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxxviii,  An  old 
friend  of  his,  a  purser  in  the  navy,  who  lived  at  Southsea. 
i8S"  Apr  5  Order  in  Council,  Paymasters  and  Pursers  to 
be  designated  Paymasters  of  the  Navy.  1858  SIHMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Purser,  a  kind  of  cabin  steward  or  providore 
in  a  passenger  ship. 

c.  In  Cornwall,  The  treasurer  or  cashier  of  a 
mine,  esp.  ore  worked  on  the  cost-book  principle. 


PUESICK. 

1831  BARRAGE  £ce>n.  Meuiuf.  xx.  (ed.  3)  102  The  Purser 
and  Book-keeper  manage  the  accounts.  1839  DE  LA  HECHE 
Kef.  GteL  Cornwall,  etc.  xv.  566  In  the  generality  of  mines 
the  purser  U  the  chief  officer.  1846  ADDISON  Law  COK!  facts 
i.  i.  I  i  (1883)  103  In  mining  companies  carried  on  on  the 
cost-book  principle,  .the  shareholders.. are  not  liable  upon 
bills,  .drawn,  .by  the  purser,  .of  the  company. 

td.  Purser-general,  the  head  of  a  body  of 
pursers,  in  a  district,  or  department  of  service. 

1633  G.  GOSNELL  Let.  4  July  ilnd.  Off  Rec.  O.  C  1509), 
Mr.  Tumour,  Pureer-Generall  alt  .Suratt,  contends  his  love 
to  you.  1657  T.  MAYMAID  in  Thurloe  St.  Paters  VI.  118 
If  somebody  were  joined  with  the  purser-general  by  an  order 
from  his  highness,.,  there  would  be  much  money  saved. 

f  3.  One  who  steals  or  cats  purses ;  a  cutpnrse, 
a  pickpocket.  Obs. 

1649  W.  M.  Wand.  Jau  (1857)  64  I  •>  All  Execnton  that 
rob  Orphans  of  their  portions,  are  Tneevcs,  and  deserve 
more  to  be  hanged  then  a  Purser. 

Hence  PuTMnhlp,  the  office  of  purser. 

1600  DEKICEK  Fortunatus  £30,  lie  haue  the  pone  for 
a-yeere,  you  the  Hat..&  when  my  pursounhip  ends,  lie 
resigne,  and  cap  you.  1864  in  WEBSTER  (citing  TOTTEN)  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Purse-ring. 

1.  A  ring,  or  one  of  the  two  sliding  rings,  closing 
a  silk  or  leather  parse. 

1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trio.  ill.  xiv.  (1847)  S36  Like  a 
purse  ring  of  Paris,  hollow,  light  and  counterfeit  indeed. 

2.  The  ring  of  a  parse-seine,  through  which  the 
pursing  line  runs.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Purse-seine  (pSMs,s*in).  A  fishing-net  or 
seine  which  may  be  pursed  or  drawn  into  the  shape 
of  a  bag,  used  for  catching  shoal  fish.  Also 
attrib.  purse-seine-net;  purse-seine  fishery,  etc. 

1883  Fish.  Exh.  Cattil.  196  Model  of  mackerel  purse-seine. 
1883  (JooDE  Fish.  Indust.  U.S.  66  There  is.. reason  to 
believe  that  our  great  purse-seine  fisheries  for  menhaden  and 
mackerel,  though  perhaps  not  causing  a  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  the  fish,  have  kept  them  farther  from  the  shore. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Sept.  o/i  To  enable  our  fishermen  to 
see  the  practical  working  of  the  celebrated  puree  seine  net, 
as  used  oy  the  United  States  fishermen  for  the  capture  of 
mackerel,  herring,  and  other  fish  usually  caught  by  the  drift 
net.  1889  \atnre  XLI.  180/1  The  purse-seine  first  came 
|  into  general  use  in  1850. 

Hence  Purse-Miner,  a  vessel  employed  in  purse- 
seine  fishing.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pu'rse-string.  Usually  in  //. :  The  two 
threaded  strings  by  drawing  which  the  month  of  a 
purse  is  closed ;  hence  in  various  Jig.  phrases,  as 
to  hold  the  purse-strings,  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  money ;  to  tighten  or  loosen  the  purse-strings, 
to  be  sparing,  or  generous,  in  spending  money. 

c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  4369  So  haue  I  plukked 
at  my  purse  stryngcs,  And  made  hem  often  for  to  gape 
&  gane.  c  1530  Wit  t,  Folly  (Percy  Soc.)  XX.  p.  Ix, 
I  shall  brynge  them  to  heuen  gate.. And  lede  them  thylher 
by  purse  stryngcs.  1630  DAVENANT  Cruel  Hrotker  n.  i, 
Those  whom  Fathers  Purse-strings  hoise  up  to  honour. 
a  1659  Hi1.  BROWNRIG  Serm.  (1674)  I.  v.  71  He  endeavours 
to  corrupt  him.  .and  so  to  tie  the  Holy  Ghost  to  his  Purs- 
strings.  iBao  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  1.  239  Cleon  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  open  his  puree-strings.  1849  COBDKN 
Speeches  20  The  House  of  Commons . .  has  to  look  after 
the  purse-strings  of  the  people.  ieea  BEENAN  House  Percy 
II.  n.  58  Refusing  to  loosen  his  puree-strings  any  further. 
b.  attrib.  That  is  drawn  like  a  purse-string. 

1905  Ilrit.  Med.  Jrnl.  i  July  15  The  stump  (of  the  appen- 
dix) being  buried  by  a  puree  string  suture  of  catgut. 

tPu'rset.  Obs.  rare- •'.  [f.  PUBBE  sb.  +  -KT. 
Cf.  F.  boursette  (isth  c.).]  A  small  purse  or  bag. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Masque  Queens,  8  Hnglaa.,  The  blood  of 
the  frog  . .  I  have  been  getting ;  and  made  of  his  skin  A 
purset,  to  keep  sir  Cranion  in. 

t  Pu'rse-ta'.ker.  Obs.  A  highwayman  or 
robber  who  deprived  persons  of  their  purses. 

1611  COTGR.,  Batrt  Us  cnemins,to  belay  the  way,  as  purse- 
takers  and  boothalers  doe.  1*47  R.  STAPVLTO*  Juvenal  147 
Murdrers,  mixt  with  pyrates,  and  purse-takers,  Run-away 
slaves,  hangmen,  and  coffin-makers.  1649  W.  M.  Wand. 
Jew  (1857)  64  t  2  A  brave  Purse-taker  is  the  Great-Turke  of 
Cavileroes,  to  such  bastardly  Handy-Crafts. 

So  t  PuT««-t»  klnff. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  I.  ii.  115, 1  see  a  (food  amendment 
of  fife  in  thee :  From  Praying,  to  Purse-takmg. 

Pursevant,  -want,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  POBSDTVAKT. 
PuTSC-web.    A  (spider's)  web  of  the  form  of 
j   a  purse,    attrib.  Purse-web  spider,  a  spider  of 
the  genus  Atypus  which  spins  a  close  web  against 
a  tree ;  esp.  the  American  species  A.  abbalti. 

1888  M'CoOK  Amer.  Spiders  I.  325  The  characteristic 
tube  of  the  Purseweb  spider  is  spun  against  the  trunk  of  « 
!    tree,  extending  several   inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  about  an  equal  distance  beneath  IL 

tPuTSewort.    Obs.     An  old  name  for  the 
!   weed  Shepherd's  purse. 

a  1450  Alfkita   34/1   Cat 
bursapastoris  idem, . .  pureewurt. 

Pursey,  Purseynt,  var.  PCEBT,  PUBCISCT. 

t  PuTSiok,  a.  and  sb.  Obs. 
suffix  substitution  :  possibly  influenced  by  biCK.J 
A.  adj.  Of  a  horse :  =  PcssrvB,  POEST  o.l  i. 

,610  MARKKA*  Master*.  ,.  xlviii  »Of  the :trok« 
or  Pursicke  Horse.    Ibid.  cm.  205  Looke  he  be  not  pursicke. 
B    sb.  Shortness  of  wind  in  a  horse ;  pursiness. 

1607  TOPSEXL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  202  If  it  continue  it 
will  either  grow  to  the  Pursick,  or  else  break  h»  winde 
^together.  Ibid.  293  Of  the  Pursick.  Tha  is  a  shortness  of 


PUBSICKNESS. 


of  some  termed  pur-sick. 

Hence  f  Pu-rslckness,  pursiness. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  II.  clxxiii.  49°  Dry  figges.  .are 
good  for  pursicknesse,  coughes,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Pu-rsie.    Sc.  dim.  of  PURSE  sb. :  see  -IE. 

1785  BURNS  Jtlly  Beggars  Recit.  iv,  For  mony  a  pursie 
she  had  hooked.  _ 

Pursiness  (pS'Jsines).  [f.  PURSY  a.i  +-NESS.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  pursy;  short- 
windedness,  breathlessness,  dyspnoea. 

14..  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wulcker  708/37  (Ifomina  mor- 
borum)  Hecsinax,  -as,  pursenes.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  294/2  A 
Pursynes,  cardia,  cardiaca.  1361  TURNER  Herbal  n.  123 
Rue  . .  is  good  . .  agaynst  pursines  &  shortnes  of  breath. 
1611  COTGR.,  Pousse,  short  wind,  pursinesse.  1681  WORLIDGE 
Diet.  Rusticum  (1726)  s.  v.,  This  Pursiness  or  shortness  of 
Breath  in  Sheep  is  cur'd  by  cutting  their  Ears  and  changing 
their  Pasture.  1834  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  464  Cor- 
pulent dyspnoea.  Pursiness. 
t  b.  Flatulence ;  internal  stuffiness.  06s. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  649  [It]  doth  help  the  short- 
nesse  of  the  breath,  and  ease  the  pursines  of  the  stomacke. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  in.  (1617)  20  As  he  is  outwardly  full 
of  vnsound  fatness,  so  hee  is  inwardly  stuft  with  much  glut 
and  pursines. 

Pursing,  vbl,  sb.  s.n&.ppl.  a. :  see  PURSE  v. 

Pursive  (pz^-isiv),  a.  arch.  Also  5-6  -syf(e,  6 
-sife,  -eyfe.  [a.  (?)  AF.  porsif,  app.  phonetic  var.  of 
OF.polsif,  in  Cotgr.  poulsif,  mod.F.  poussif(L. 
type  *pulsiv-um},  f.  Of.polser,  Y.pousser  in  sense 
'  to  breathe  with  labour  or  difficulty  •.—'L.pulsdre  to 
drive  or  agitate  violently,  freq.  of  pellere  to  drive. 
Porsif  "is  given  as  Fr.  in  quot.  12  . .,  and  pourcif  in 
Palsgr.  1530,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  use  in 
continental  Fr.,  and  the  substitution  of  r  for  /  was 
prob.  English,  perh.  from  some  association  with 
purse,  which  becomes  evident  in  the  later  form 
PURSY.]  Short-winded,  broken- winded,  asthmatic : 
originally  said  esp.  of  a  horse. 

(Cf.  F.  cheval poussif;  pousse  'maladie  des  chevaux  carac- 
teris^e  par  ressoufflement,  par  le  battement  des  flancs,  et 
particulierement  par  une  interruption  de  ['inspiration '.) 

[11..  MiraculaS.  de  Montfort  (Camden)  68  Comitissa  Glo- 
vernias habuit  palefridum  asmaticum,  gall[ice]  porsif'.]  1398 
[see  PIRRE].  1530  PALSGR.  321/2  Purcyfe,  shorte  wynded 
or  stuffed  aboute  the  stomacke,  pourcif.  1551  HULOET, 
Pursyfe  manne,  anhelator,  anhelus.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xx.  xiii.  11.58  For  the  curing  of  foure  footed  beasts.,  broken 
winded  and  pursive.  1707  FLOVER  Pftys.  Pulse-Watch  157 
If  my  Pulse  be  90, 1  am  always  Pursive,  but  95  makes  me 
Asthmatick.  1831-43  YOUATT  Horse  xii.  278  The  pursive  or 
broken-winded  horse  should  not  stand  idle.,  a  single  day. 

Fursiveness  (pSusivnes).  arch.  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  =  PURSINESS. 

1551  HULOET,  Pursifenes,  dipsnasa.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  (1634)  247  Hyssop  is  commended,  .for  pursiuenesse  and 
shortnesse  of  wind.  1601  MARKHAM  Caval.  v.  (1617)  10 
There  is . .  pursivenes  in  the  Pease  and  fulsomnes  in  the 
Beanes.  1754  J.  BARTLETT  Farriery  63  Distinguished  in 
their  symptoms  from  that  pursiveness . .  we  see  in  some  horses. 

Purslaine,  -lan(e,  obs.  ff.  PORCELAIN. 

Purslane  (pousUn).  Forms:  a.  4-5  pur- 
oelan(e,  6  -laiiie,  -layne,  -lline,  -llyne,  per- 
seline,  purselane,  6-7  -laiu(e,  7  -Ian,  -lyn, 
purcellane.  0.  5  porsulaigne,  poroeleyne,  6 
-laiue,  -lene,  -layu(e,  -line,  -llyne,  6-7  -lane. 
7.  5-  purslane  ;  also  (5  poslane),  6  purslayne, 
-lin,  -land,  pourslaue,  7  purslan,  -lein,  purs- 
slen,  6-9  purslain(e.  [a.  OF.  porcelaine  (a  1 300 
in  Godef.), pourcelaine  (still  in  Cotgr.),  =  \i.for- 
cellana  (Florio) ;  identical  in  form  with  the  Fr. 
and  It  words  for  PORCELAIN,  q.  v.,  and  app.  altered, 
by  assimilation  to  that  word,  from  L.  porcil(t)aca, 
used  by  Pliny  for  the  more  usual  L.  portulaca 
(which  is  taken  in  botany  as  the  name  of  the  genus).] 

1.  A  low  succulent  herb,  Portulaca  oleracea, 
widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  and  warmer 
temperate  regions,  used  in  salads,  and  sometimes 
as  a  pot-herb,  or  for  pickling.  Also  called  Common 
or  Garden  Purslane.  Formerly  cultivated  in 
English  kitchen  gardens,  but  now  rarely  met  with. 

n.  a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  34/1  Portulaca 
..purcelan.  £1400  Lanfranc's  Cyrurg.  95  (Ashm.  MS.) 
Wi|>  lus  of  purcelane  [Add.  MS.  poslane]  or  of  sum  obere 
cold  eerbe.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  122  The  Purse- 
lame  is  much  harmed  by  a  long  drooght.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  31  Leaues..not  much  vnlike  to 
Purcelaine.  1590  SPENSER  Muiopotmos  199  Fat  Colworts, 
and  comforting  Perseline.  iSao  J.  MASON  New-found-land 
(1887)  149  Of  heroes  there  are  likewise  lettise,  purselyn,  etc. 
1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  36  t  72  If  Purselan  or  some  other 
herbe  were  observed  to  do  the  like. 

ft.  at n&Alphita  (Anecd. Oxon.)  10/2  Andrago, .  .portacla, 
portulaca  idem,  g«.  et  angl.  porceleyne.  Ibid.  149/2  Portu- 
lacauelportacla,.  .porsulaigne.  1517  ANDREW  Brunswyke's 
Distyll.  Waters  B  iv,  Water  of  pprcelayn . .  is  good  for  a 
person  that  spetteth  blod.  1538  TURNER  Libellus,  Portu- 
/oco,..ab  anglis  Porcellyne  dicitur.  1551  —  Herbal 'll.  103 
Som  vse  porcellayn  as  a  meat,  1561  HOLLYDUSH  Horn. 
Apoth.  17  Let  the  same  drincke  water  of  Buglosse  and 
Porcelene.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  cxl.  §  2.  419  Called.. in 
English  Purslane  and  Porcelaine. 

•y.  (1400  Poslane  [see  a].  1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  417/1 
Purslane,  herbe, portulaca.  1530  PALSGR.  259  Purslayne. ., 
povrselayne.  1533  J£.L\o-rCast7Helt!te  (1539)  23 b,  Pourslane 
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dothe  mitigate  the  great  heat  in  al  the  inward  paries  of  the 
bodye.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  53  b.  The 
Cucumber  and  the  Gourd  [come]  the  fifth  daie,  Purslin  [isl 
longer  ere  it  come.  1633  in  Naworth  Househ.  Bks.  319 
To  Mrs.  Orfeur's  maide  bringinge  pursslen  to  my  Ladle,  ij'. 
1634  R.  H.  Salernes  Regim.  145  To  destroy  Warts,  nothing 
is  better  then  to  rubbe  them  with  Purslaine.  1664  EVELYN 
Kal.  Hart.  64  Sow  also  Lettuce,  Purslan,  Radish.  1693 
—  Dt  la.  Quint.  Comfl.  Card.  II.  199  Purslain  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  Plants  in  Kitchen-gardens,  which  is  princi- 
pally used  in  Sallets,  and  sometimes  in  Pottages.  1796  C. 
MARSHALL  Garden.  (1813)  xvi.  272  Purslane  is  a  low  growing 
succulent  herb.  1864  HAWTHORNE  S.  Feiton  (1883)  355  Rose 
ate  her  frugal  dinner  (consisting  chiefly  of  purslam,  and 
some  other  garden  herbs).  1857  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot. 
(1866)  15  Sometimes  the  embryo  is  coiled  around  the  out- 
side, in  the  form  of  a  ring,  as  in  the  Purslane. 

2.  With  qualification,  denoting  other  species  of 
Portulaca  ;  also  other  plants  similar  in  appearance 
or  qualities  to  the  Garden  Purslane. 

a.  Crimson-flowered  Purslane,  P.  Thellussoni;  Red- 
flowered  P..  P.  splendtns;  Yellow-flowered  P.,  P. 
aurea.  b.  Black  Purslane  of  N.  America,  Euphorbia 
Preslii',  Horse-P.  of  the  West  Indies,  Triant/iema  mono- 
gyna:  Milk-P.,  Eupliorbia  tuaculata;  Mtid-P.,  Elatine 
americana;  Rock-P.,  the  genus  Calandrinia;  Sea-P., 
Atriplex  portulacoiites,  and  Arenaria  peploides;  (of  the 
West  Indies),  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum;  Siberian  P., 
Claytonia  sibirica ;  Water-P.,  Peplis  Portula,  and  Isnar- 
did  palustris ;  (of  America),  Ludwigia  palustris ;  Winter- 
P.,  Claytonia  perfoliata;  Wlld-P.,  Euphorbia.  Peplis. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens^  v.  xx.  575  Sea  Purcelayne  groweth 
vpon  bankes.  .adioyning  to  the  sea.  Ibid.  575  The  garden 
&  wilde  Purcelayne,  do  flower  from  after  the  moneth  of 
June,  vntill  September.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  cxl.  F  i. 
418  There  be  cfiuers  sortes  or  kindes  of  Purslane  ;  one  of 
the  garden,  and  another  wilde :  and  also  two  of  the  sea. 
1678  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  Besides  the  common  sort  there  are  two 
others,  viz.  The  Sea  Purslane,  called  Halimus,  and  the 
Water  Purslane,  called  Alsine.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  324  Horse  Purslane,  Triantheina.  Ibid.^  Tree  Sea 
Purslane,  Atriplex.  Ibid.,  Water  Purslane,  Peplis.  1771-84 
COOK  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1844  A  considerable  quantity  of  wild 
purslain,  long-wort,  pease,  &c.  1857  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI.  1. 198  The  Sea  Purslane  (A  rcnaria  peploides).  Ibid.  IV. 
277  A[triplex]  portulacoides  (Shrubby  Orache,  or  Sea 
Purslane) . .  is  a  plant  having  a  woody  stem,  and  foliage  of 
silvery  whiteness,  and  much  succulence. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  purslane  leaf,  -leaved adj., 
poultice,  seed,  etc. ;   purslane-moth,  a  zygaenid 
moth   (Copidryas  gloveri)    of   North   America ; 
purslane  sphinx,  an  American  moth  (Deilephila 
lineata)  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  purslane, 
etc. ;  purslane-tree,  f  (a)  ?  the  wild  arbutus  (after 
Gr.  avSpax>"l  purslane,  also  arbutus) ;  (b)  a  South 
African    shrub,    Portulacaria    afra;    purslane- 
worm,  the  larva  of  the  purslane  moth,  which  feeds 
on  wild  purslane. 

1855  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  (1860)  134  In  proportion  as 
the  traveller  approaches  the  German  frontier,  the  more 
*purslane-leaves  will  he  find  in  his  vegetable  soups.  1822 
Horlus  Angl.  II.  15  C.  Halimifolius.  *Purslane-leaved 
Cistus.  1818  Art  Present.  Feet  50  A  third  ensures  you  a 
happy  relief  from  *purslain  poultices  chopped  up  with 
vinegar,  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  L  vij,  *Pursland  sede 
. .  kylleth  the  wormes.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  61  An  even  Bed, 
which  being  made  of  fine  earth,  clap  down  with  your  Spade, 
as  Gard'ners  do  for  Purselain-seed.  1878  T.  W.  HARRIS 
Insects  Injur.  Veget.  638  "Purslane  sphinx.  1604  B.  JONSON 
Cornwallis's  Enterlainm.  60  Under  yond'  *purslane  tree 
stood  sometime  my  cradle.  1773  JOHNSON  (ed.  4),  Purslan- 
tree,  a  shrub  proper  to  hedge  with.  1794  T.  TAYLOR  Pausa- 
ttias's  Descr.  Greece  III.  48  In  the  temple  of  Promachos  the 
remains  of  a  purslain-tree  are  dedicated. 

Purslet  (poMslet).  [f.  PDBSK  sb.  +  -LET.]  A 
small  or  tiny  purse  or  bag. 

1869  A.  HUME  Brit.  Antiq.gi,  Another  purse.. has  two 
smaller  purslets  attached  to  it,  and  opening  from  the 
interior,  like  the  thumb  and  little  finger  of  a  glove. 

Pnrsnable  (pojsitt-ab'l),  a.  [f.  PURSUE  v.  -t- 
-ABLE:  cf.  F.  poursuivable  (i6th  c.  in  Littr^).] 
Capable  of  being  pursued  or  prosecuted. 

1611  COTGR.,  Poursuivable,  pursuable.  1678  SIR  G. 
MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  I.  xix.  §  14  (1699)  104  By  the 
Common  Law  this  was  not  pursuable.  1784  j.  BARRY  in 
Lect.  Paint,  v.  (1848)  187  An  infinity  of  resource  for  adjusting 
the  composition  ;.  .and  this  is  equally  pursuable  in  the  lights 
and  darks,  in  the  middle  tint,  and  in  the  reflexes. 

Fursual  (p»Jsi;7-al).  rare.  [f.  PURSUE  v.  + 
-AL.]  The  action  or  fact  of  pursuing ;  pursuance. 

1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xiv.  117  The  busy  spirit,  who, 
with  powerful  call  Rousing  Pelayo's  people,  led  them  on 
In  quick  pursual.  1878  VILLARI  Machiavelli  (1898)  II. 
v.  216  [Their]  constant  pursual  of  certain  wise  maxims  of 
government. 

Pursuance  (pz>isi;7-ans).  Also  7  pour-,  7-8 
persuanoe.  [f.  as  PURSUANT  :  see  -ANOE.  Cf. 
OF.pour-,prosuiance,poursivance  (Godef.).]  The 
action,  or  fact,  of  pursuing,  in  various  senses. 

j"  1.  The  action  of  pursuing  in  order  to  catch  or 
kill ;  chase :  =  PURSUIT  2 .  06s. 

1648  (Sept.  20)  CROMWELL  in  Carlyle  Lett,  f,  Sp.  (1871)  II. 
55  In  pursuance  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  enemy,  a  1656 
USSHER  Ann,  (1658)  243  Hoping  ..  to  make  him  desist 
from  any  further  pursuance  after  them.  1693  Mem.  Cut. 
Teckely  iv.  62  Altho'  orders  had  been  given  for  a  speedy 
pursuance  of  them,  they  could  overtake  but  some  few. 

2.  The  seeking  after  or  aiming  at  something; 
endeavour  to  attain ;  search ;  =  PURSUIT  6.  (Now 
with  end,  object,  or  the  like ;  formerly  more  widely.) 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  x.84  The  love  of  both  which 
is  then  onely  Regular,  when  it  is.  .Humble  in  the  manner 


PTJRSUANTLY. 

of  pursuance,  without  swelling  and  curiositie.  1648  MILTON 
Tenure  Kings  (1650)  43  In  the  pursuance  of  fame  and 
dominion,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Yorks.  (1840)  III.  421 
He  [Ripley].. studied  twenty  years  together  in  pursuance 
of  the  Philosopher's  stone.  x?io  NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  viit.  391 
As  diligent  in  prosecuting  our  true  and  great  End,  as 
they  are  in  the  pursuance  of  their  false  and  little  ones. 
1878  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen  Univ.  ii.  §  50.  69  To  start  in 
pursuance  of  that  object. 

1 3.  The  action  or  fact  of  following  j  that  which 
follows  or  is  consequent,  a  consequence.  06s.  rare. 

1596  BACON  Max.  Com.  Lawi'm.  (1630)  40  Any  accessory 
before  the  fact  is  subiect  to  all  the  contingencies  pregnant 
of  the  fact,  if  they  bee  pursuances  of  the  same  fact. 

4.  The  action  of  following  out  (a  process) ; 
following  on  with  or  continuance  of  something; 
continuation,  prosecution. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  II.  x.  §  ip  A  man  would  thinke 
of  the  dayly  visitations  of  the  Phisitians,  that  there  were  a 
ppursuance  in  the  cure.  1638  CHILLINGW.  R elig.  Pro/,  l. 
Ep.  Ded.  2  It  is.. nothing  else,  but  a  pursuance  of,  and  a 
superstruction  upon  that  blessed  Doctrine.  1713  STEELF. 
Englishm.  No.  56.  363,  I  write  to  you  in  pursuance  of  my 
Letter  which  you  printed  on  the  Ninth.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal.  Beauty  7  A  great  assistance  to  us  in  the  pursuance 
of  our  present  enquiry.  1859  Miss  CARY  Country  Life  \. 
(1876)  29  In  pursuance  of  some  train  of  thought. 

f  b.  That  in  which  any  process  is  continued  ; 
the  course,  sequence,  sequel. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Prose  Wks.  (1847)  220/1  What  book 
hath  he  ever  met  with . .  maintaining  either  in  the  title,  or  in 
the  whole  pursuance, '  Divorce  at  pleasure '  ?  1704  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  n.  vii.  330  The  train  and  pursuance  of  our 
discourse  requires  that  we  should  say  [etc.]. 

6.  The  action  of  proceeding  in  accordance  or 
compliance  with  a  plan,  direction,  or  order ;  prose- 
cution, following  out,  carrying  out.  (The  chief 
current  sense.) 

1660  Trial  Regie.  46  In  pursuance  of  that  Order,  I  did 
receive,  among  other  things  [etc.].  1672  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  35  We  have  publish!  a  proclamation  in  pur- 
suance to  his  MajtiM  Letter  prohibiting  alt  persons  to 
commence  any  suits  [etc.).  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  \. 
35  He  freely  offered  himself,  in  pursuance  of  some  oracle, 
to  be  sacrificed.  1816  Genii.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  l.  553 
General  Chartrand  has  been  shot  at  Lille,  in  pursuance  of 
his  sentence,  for  having  joined  Buonaparte.  1863  DICKENS 
Slut.  Fr.  iv.  xii,  When  they  reached  London  in  pursuance 
of  their  little  plan,  they  took  coach  and  drove  westward. 

t  Pursu-and,  ///.  a.  (s6.)  06s.  [f.  PURSUE  v. 
+  -AND  suffix  ;  prob.  identified  with  pursuant  from 
OF.]  Pursuing,  conformable  ;  also  quasi-**.,  one 
pursuing,  a  pursuer :  =  PURSUANT  si. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliii.  [xliv.]  18  Fram  t>e  voice  of  (>e 
reproceand  and  \K  ogams  spekand,  fram  )>e  face  of  be  enemy 
and  of  |>e  pursuand.  c  1350  Will.  Pa/erne  5028  Boj>e  kinges 
&  quenes  &  ober  kud  lordes,  perteli  in  alle  a-paraile 
pursewend.  ?  a  1600  Rules  in  Drake  Eboracum  (1736)  i.  vi. 
196  That  corn  brought  to  the  market  be  pursuand,  i.  e.  as 
good  beneath  in  the  sack  as  above. 

Pursuant  (p&isiw-ant),  sb.  and  a.  Also  4 
poursuiant.  [ME.  a.  OF.  for-,  poursuiant,  pr. 
pple.  of  par-,  pouriuir,  also  -suivir,  moA.F.pour- 
suivre  to  PURSUE,  q.  v.  Subseq.  conformed  to 
AF.  pursuer  and  pursue  vb.] 

f  A.  sb.  One  who  prosecutes  an  action  (at  law)  ; 
a  suitor ;  a  prosecutor.  06s. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  167  These  lovers.. for  that  point 
which  thei  coveite  Ben  poursuiantz  froyeer  to  yere  In  loves 
Court.  Ibid.  245  He,  which  was  a  poursuiant  Worschipe  of 
armes  to  atteigne.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLVIII.  ii,  At 
whiche  parliament  the  pursuantes  theim  bond,  At  his  decree 
and  iudgement  to  stond.  i54»-3  Act  34  %  35  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  27  5  113  The  pursuantes  in  euery  suche  writle  of  errour. . 
do  pay  like  fees  therfore.  a  1657  W.  BRADFORD  Plymouth 
Plantations  8  (1602-6)  Vexed  with  apparators,  and  pur- 
suants,  and  ye  comissarie  courts. 

B.  adj.  fl.  Prosecuting  (in  a  court  of  law).  06s. 

1541-3  Act  34  <$•  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  27  §  77  At  libertie  of 
the  partie  pursuant. 

2.  With  to,  rarely  upon  :  Following  upon,  con- 
sequent and  conformable  to ;  in  accordance  with. 
06s.  or  merged  in  b. 

1648  Art.  Peace  xiii.  in  Milton's  Wks.  (1851)  II,  That  the 
Proceedings  . .  shall  be  pursuant  and  according  to  his 
Majesties  printed  Book  of  Instructions.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  i23P4They  determined,  pursuant  to  the  Resolu- 
tion they  had  taken. .,  to  retire.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
IV.  154  If.  .the  fine  is  levied  pursuant  to  the  deed. 
b.  quasi-oak.  =  PUHSUANTLT. 

1675  OGILBY  Brit.  Introd.  i  Pursuant  to  our  method.. we 
have  concluded  it  necessary.  1711-13  SWIFT  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Dingley  4  Jan.  Lett.  (1767)  I.  215  The  bishop  of  Clogher  and 
Dr.  Pratt  made  me  dine  with  them  to-day  at  lord  Mount- 
joy's,  pursuant  to  an  engagement  which  I  had  forgot.  1847 
C.  G.  ADDISON  Lam  of  Contracts  i.  i.  §  i  (1883)  8  If  the  act 
has  been  performed  pursuant  to  the  previous  request  of  the 
party  making  the  promise.  i88j  Act  48  ft  49  Viet.  c.  54 
1 15  Every  monition .  .served  on  him  pursuant  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  first-mentioned  Act. 

3.  Going  in  pursuit ;   following  after,  pursuing. 
1691  J.  NORRIS  Practical  Disc.  347  Nothing  but  what  is 

pursuant  of  the  End  for  which  he  Created  us.  1836  Fraser's 
Mag.  XIV.  648  Whom  varnished  fiction  vainly  woos,  Of 
stern  reality  pursuant.  1906  Daily  Chron.  12  Mar.  3/4 
There  is . .  the  landing  of  the  noble  lord,  the  pursuant  lady, . . 
and  several  other  people,  on  an  island. 

Fursu-antly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]  In  a 
way  that  is  pursuant  or  consequent ;  accordantly. 
Const,  to. 

1531    Dial,   on   Laws    Eng.   \\.   Iv.    153  b,    It    folowyth 


PURSUE. 

rrsueaiulye  th.it  yt  bclongyth  to  the  lawe  of  man.     1675 
Howk  Living  '/'(•"/>*/<:  (1845)  167  Weare  here, pursuantly 
to  the  drift  and  design  of  the  present  discourse,  to  affirm  a 
necessity.     1688  I'ox  Cleri  pro  Rege  31  Pursuantly ... '  It 
may  be  made  appear,  that  [etc.] '.    1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott. 
Nt.'Cup  n.  873  1'ursuantly,  one  morning— knock  at  door., 
broke  startlingly  On  household  slumber. 
Pursue  (pwsiw-,  -sy»-),  v .   Forms :  see  below. 
[ME.  a.  AF.  pursiwe-r,  pursue-r  (also  pursu-re) 
=  OF.  porsievrc,  porsieure,  -sivre,  -suire,  elc.  (see 
SUE    v.),    rnod.F.    poursuivre  —  Pr.   perseguir, 
persegre,   Sp.  perseguir  and   prosegtdr,   It.  pro- 
seguire  and  perseguire :— L.  prosequlre,  -tre,  per- 
sequirc,  -Ire,  popular  forms  of  prdscqui  and  perse- 
tjui,  compounds  of  seyuito  follow,  which  to  a  great 
extent  ran  together  in  Romanic.     In  ME.  the  L. 
form  of  the  prefix,  pro-,  was  sometimes,  and  per- 
frequently,  substituted.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms, 
a.  3  pursiwe(n,  4-5  -suwe,  -sewe,  4-6  -sew, 

5  -siewe,  -syewo,  -sjrwe,  -sule,  -suye,  -su,  -swe  ; 
4-  pursue. 

c  1190  Betet  945  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  133  5wane.  .luberc  men 
pursiweden  me  :  louerd,  mm  help  bov  beo  1  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  4450  pan  sal  anticrist  bygyn  felly  To  pursue 
men  thurgh  tyrauntry.  c  iyj$CursorM.  19618  (Fairf.)Saule 
saule .  .qui  pursewes  pou  me.  a  1400  Pursywed  [see  B.  n  b]. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1150  Pollux  with  his  pupull  pursu  on  the 
lastc.  1411-10  LYDG.  Citron.  Troy  (E.E.T.S.)  506/3889  pat 
with  al  his my?t  My  deth  pursuwetlh].  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  251  Heeryng  this  voys,  after  I  shal  purswe 
[rime  remwe  =  remuej.  1449  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  150/1  At 
the  sute  of  him  whiche  in  this  cas  will  pursuye.  1470- 
85  MALOBY  Arthur  Table  IL  v.  7  How  Balyn  was  pur- 
syewed.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hium  lix.  206  They  were  so 
hastyd  and  pursewyd. 

ft.  4  poursuie,  4-6  -sewe,  5  -syewe,  -aue,  -su. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  117  Thei..lesen  hope  forto  spede 
And  stinten  love  to  poursewe  (rime  hewe].  Ibid,  [see  B.  5 
poursuie].  1436  SIR  G.  HAVE  Laiv  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  119  To 
poursu  bataill.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  150  Knowyng  that 
he  was  poursycwed.  1487  HEN.  VII  in  Ef.  Acad.  Oson. 
(1898)  II.524Tobepoursucd  unto  us  hereafter.  1596  SPUN- 
SER  F.  Q.  iv.  vii.  30  Whom  seeing  Hie  she  speedily  poursewed. 

7.  4-5  porsewe,  -sue. 

£1350  Will.  Palerne  2474  Al  be  puple.  .bat  him  porsewed 
hadde.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  167  And  porsuede  to 
haue  be  pope  pryns  of  holychurche. 

S.    ?4  persywe,   5-7  persew(e,  5-8   persue, 

6  -seu,  -sehew. 

la  1400  Trevisa's  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  71  (MS.  v)  Persywcd. 
£1400  Apol.  Loll.  24  Wan  men  schal.. persew  Jow.  1414 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  57/1  How  that  I  persuede  diverse  billes. 
1516  Pilfr.Per/.CW.dcVf.  1531)  j8  To  resyst  and  perscwe 
tfie  kynge.  1588  in  Lib.  Offic.S.  Andree  (Abbotsf.)  170  pat 
we  nor  nane..in  our  nayme  sail  perschew  nor  follow  [etc.). 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Mai.  22  To  persew  his  clamc.  1759  JOHN- 
SON Rasselas  xxx,  Pekuah.. entreated  the  princess  not  to 
persue  so  dreadful  a  purpose.  Ibid,  xxxii,  Rasselas  pre- 
pared to  persue  the  robbers.  1779  Persued  [see  B.  io]. 

<•  5  prosew(e. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Kolls)  IV.  133  A 
[1387  TKEVISA  pursuede)  Triphon. 
B.  Signification.    I.  Transiti 

1.  To  follow  with  hostility  or  enmity ;  to  seek  to 
injure  (a  person) ;  to  persecute ;  to  harass,  worry, 
torment.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  implied  in  i. 

Clioa,  etc.  [see  A.  «].  1381  WYCLIF  Matth.  v.  ir  ?ee 
shulen  be  blessid,  when  men  shulen  curse  ?ou.  and  shulen 
pursue  *>u.  Ibid.,  Acts  ix.  4,  5  'Saul,  Saul,  what  pursuest 
thou  me  ?  ' . . '  I  am  J  hesu  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  pursuest  . 


. 

tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  133  Anthiocus.-prosewede 
VISA  pursuede)  Triphon. 
Signification.    I.  Transitive  uses. 


i. 

Prints  soc  farr  beyond  what  in  good  manners  I .  .would  have 
done.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  79  P  »a  Those  may 
justly  be  pursued  as  enemies  to  the  community  of  nature. 
1855  MIL.MAN  Lot.  Ckr.  (1864)  V.  ix.  viii.  4'S  To  expel,  or 
to  pursue  to  death,  a  large  part,  .of  their  subjects. 

+  b    To  avenge,  to  follow  with  punishment.  Obs. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxiii.  in  Thocht  thair  war 
nanc  his  deith  that  wald  persew,  The  michtie  God  he  wald 
Rcucnge  his  blude.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  I.  109 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue  Faults  proper 
to  himselfe.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  654  No  vulgar 
God  Pursues  thy  Crimes,  nor  with  a  common  Rod. 

2.  To  follow  with  intent  to  overtake  and  capture 
or  kill ;  to  chase,  to  hunt. 

1377  LANGL..P./V.  B.  xu.  241  pe  pel<°k..  and  m=n.Pur?.ue 
hyra  may  noujte  fleighe  heighe ;  For  be  traillyngof  hutaille. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  30  Kyng  Pharao  persued  bam. 
1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Ps.  Ixxi.  11  Pursue  and  take  him,  for 
there  is  none  to  deliuer  him.  109?  DRYDKN  Virg.  Gcorg. 


on  nare  i  jierc  110,  wimn«  uv«i.«  ,    ,,.! 

swifter  greyhound  follow.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vm. 
vii,  To  rout  their  other  wing  of  horse  as  it  returned  breath- 
less from  pursuing  the  Scots. 


FRYE 

that  p 

cold  still  pursue    me.  . 

vi.  iii.  647  The  penalties  of  a  selfish  life  and  wasted  oppor- 

tunity pursue  one  beyond  death. 

3.  To  prosecute  in  a  court  of  law,  to  sue  (.a 
person).     Chiefly  Sc. 

1580  Rot.  Scacc.  AYc.  S'ot.  XXI.  548  Persewing  the  said 
Alexander  for  nuiir  nor  ten  thousand  pundis.     1643  Vcclar. 


1635 

Com.,  Reb.  trel.  58  The  Lord,  of  his  Majesties  Privy  Coun. 
cell  have  given  order  that  Nithisdail  and  Aboyne  be  cited, 
and  criminally  pursued  of  high  Treason.  1688  Pennsyeo. 
Archives  I.  102  All.. such  Person  or  Persons  shall  be 
pursued  with  the  utmost  Severities  and  the  greatest  Rigor. 
1876  World  V.  8  She  cannot  be  pursued  in  Germany,  for 
there  she  has  committed  no  crime.  1893  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
XXXIII.  403  She  'pursued  '  him  in  the  Scottish  courts  in 
November  1703  for  the  sum  of  500  /. 

4.  To  follow,  as  an  attendant ;  to  come  after  in 
order,  or  in  time.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vt  120  Schyr  Jhon  the  Grayme,.. 
To  Laynrik  come,  gud  Wallace  to  persew.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  H  Cl.  til.  xii.  26  Fortune  pursue  thee.  1658  BRAMHALL 
Consecr.  Bps.  iii.  74  Here  we  see.  .how  al  things  do  pursue 
one  another.  1700  DRYDEN  Meleager  t,  Atalanta  339  My 
son  requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall  his  pursue.  1755 
GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  64  Her  track,  where'er  the  Goddess 
roves,  Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame.  1789  W.  GILPIN 
Wye  (ed.  2)  119  Grand  woody  promontories,  pursuing  each 
other,  all  rich  to  profusion. 

b.  To  follow  the  course  of  (in  description,  etc.)  ; 
to  trace,  poetic.  In  quot.  1883  =  Foixow  v.  10. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  IV.  i  The  Gifts  of  Heav'n  my 
foll'wing  Song  pursues.  1711  ADDISON  Hymn, '  Wken  alt 
thy  mercies'  xi,  Through  every  Period  of  my  Life  Thy 
Goodness  I'll  pursue.  1883  F.  M.  PEARD  Contrad.  vii,  Said 
Lady  Molyneux,  pursuing  them  with  her  eye-glass. 

5.  To  sue  for,  to  seek  after;    to  try  to  obtain 
or  accomplish,  to  aim  at. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  III.  154  In  Rome,  to  poursuie  his  riht. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  152  Ober  iles  bare  er,  wha  so 
wald  pursue  bam,  by  be  whilk  men  myght  ga  all  aboute  be 
erlhe.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  v.  29  pat  he  may  nojt  defendyn 
hym  bere,  ne  pursewyn  his  ryit.  1538  STARKEY  England  i. 
i.  7  For  euer  that  wych  ys  best  ys  not  of  al  men.  .to  be 
persuyd.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  in.  iii.  83  He  murd red  Pompey 
that  pursu 'd  his  death.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xxxiv.  14  Seeke 
peace  and  pursue  it.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  462  r  4  He 
pursued  Pleasure  more  than  Ambition.  1874  CARPENTER 
Meat.  Phys.  I.  vii.  (1879)  318  The  mind  instinctively  pursues 
what  b  pleasurable. 

tb.  To  make  it  one's  aim  or  endeavour,  to 
try  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  111.  82  Such  Sorcerie.,1  schal  eschuie, 
That  so  ne  wol  I  noght  poursuie  Mi  lust  of  love  forto  seche. 
£1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  67,  I  counsaile  thow 
pursue  all  thy  lyve  To  lyve  in  peas-  c  »43°  Hymns  Virg. 
62  pi  foote  bou  holde,  And  pursue  for  to  passe  be  beest. 
1513  Ln.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxix.  308  People  and  men 
ofwarre,  that  wolde  pursue  to  go  into  CastelL 

f  6.  To  seek  to  reach  or  attain  to,  to  make  one's 
way  to.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  190  Than  Cartlane  craggis  thai 
persewit  full  fast.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  478 
All  my  luflaris  lele,  my  lugeing  persewis.  a  1510  —Poems 
ix.  84  To  keipe  the  festuall  and  the  fasting  day,  The  mess 
on  Sonday,  the  parroche  kirk  persew.  1611  HEYWOOD  Gold. 
Age  n.  i,  Dianae's  Cloyster  I  will  next  pursue.  1681  DRYDEN 
Abs.  *  AMI.  855  Here  stop,  my  Muse. .No  Pinions  can 
pursue  Immortal  height. 

t  b.  To  attack,  assail,  besiege.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  498  Sotheroun  marueld  giff  it 
suld  be  Wallace,  With  out  souerance  come  to  persew  that 
place.  1547  Reg.  Privy  CouncitScot.  I.  81  Our  auld  ynemeis 
intendis  to  cum  and  persew  the  said  house . .  to  recover  the 
samyn  furth  of  the  said  lordis  handis.  1583  Ibid.  III.  567 
A  greit  nowmer  of  wickit  and  seditious  personis . .  persewil 
the  houssis  of  the  provest  and  ane  of  the  baillies. 

7.  To  follow  (a  path,  way,  course) ;  to  proceed 
along;  -FOLLOW  v.  ib.  Now  chiefly  fig.  In 
quot.  1390,  to  go  through  in  reading,  to  peruse. 

iioo  GOWER  Conf.  III.  46  For  full  enformacioun  The 
Scot  which  Honorious  Wrot,  he  poursuieth.  1638  JUNIUS 
Paint.  Ancients  iao  They  could  not  choose  but  chearefully 
pursue  the  same  way  of  Art.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  HI. 
449  We  too  far  the  pleasing  Path  pursue.  1709  STEELK 
Tatter  Wo  97  P  2  To  consider  what  Course  of  Life  hcougbl 
to  pursue.  ,788  J»/^oN»^V  (.859)  II.  369,  I.-^al 


the  Institutions.. of  general!  Councells..but..to  tread  in 
their  steDDs,  and  to  pursue  their  grounds.    1718  POPE  Iliad 


pursue.  .  .  . 

pursue  the  course  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  roads 
permit  me.  1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS  Confuaan^m  IIL  72  The 
Sage ..  pursues  the  heavenly  way  without  the  slightest 
deflection.  .  . 

8.  To  proceed  incompliance  or  accordance  witn ; 
FOLLOW  v.  8.    Now  only  with  method,  flan, 


continue  (a  course  of  action,  etc.  begun). 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYK  Lav,  Arms  (S.T.S.)  119  Nocu.  »•...«.. 
that  pursewis  bataill  is  nocht  cled  with  that  vertu  of  force. 

,d*  CTK!S  PEMBROKE  Ps.  (.823)  cxv.  iv  Israel  pursue 
ThVtrusl  in  God.  . ,596  DAL.YMPLK  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot 


lOIIOWlIlg  s^ufct.".   -~    «•• — --J    f-        f  Yl,. 

Drawing  in  Casslltt  Teckn.  Educ,  IV.  09/2  The  ; 
system  ia  now  to  be  pursued. 
9.  To  follow  up,  carry  on  further,  proceed  witn, 


bleeding  GameTte'rrwhowiirobstinately  pursue 
T  losina  Hand.  1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marlborougk  I.  99  The 
Eart  wL "Lived  ("pursue  this  good  Success.  ,;»  JOHN- 


PURSUE. 

formation) ;  to  present  (a  libel).  Chiefly  Sc. 
(Cf.  Sand  isb.) 

1478  Ada  Dom.  Cone.  3/1  pe  accioun  and  cause  pertewit 
be  William  of  Caven.  .on  be  la  part  again  Andro  broun. . 
one  be  tother  part.  lUOpi  Act  n  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  The 
moytee  thereof  to  be  lohim  that  pursuelh  the  informacion 
for  the  same.  €-1750  Interlocutor  in  J.  Louthian  Process 

! XL  a)  152  The  Lords  Jiulicc-Clerk  and  Commissioners  of 
usliciary,  having  considered  the  Libel  pursued  at  the 
nslance  of  A.  B.  of [etc.]. 

10.  To  follow  as  an  occupation  or  profession ; 
to  carry  on,  practise  ;  to  make  a  pursuit  of. 

1513  l.i).  BUNEU  Froiss.  I.  ccccxx.  735, 1  have . .  uunewcd 
myne  oflyce,  to  the  honours  of  you  and  of  your  people. 
1673  S.  C.  Art  of  Complaisance  t}  When  we  enterprise  any 
affair  with  hopes  well  conceived  ..  we  pursue  it  with  all 
perseverance.  1779  Gentl.  Maf.  XL1X.  3*3  He penutd.. 
nil  studies,  or  his  amiuemems  without  persecution,  molesta- 
tion or  insult.  1851  HELPS  Comp.  So/it.  L  (1874)  a  Others 
maypursue  science  or  art. 

II.  Absolute  and  intransitive  uses. 

11.  To  go  in  chase  or  pursuit 
i 

& 

i  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  punuelh.  sm  GEAV 
Frogr.  Poesy  32  Now  pursuing,  now  retreating,  Now  in 
circling  troop..  1851  M.  A.NOLD  Scholar  Gyfsy  xxii,  Far 
on  the  forest-skirts,  where  none  pursue. 

b.  To  pursue  after,  to  follow  in  pursuit,  to 
chase;  =  sense  a.  \\wvt\\\\  indirect  passive. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  158  Peter,  .pursued  after,  Bothe 
iames  &  lohan,  Ihesu  for  to  seke.  ? a  1400  Arthur  574 
Arthour  on  gret  haste  Pursywed  after  hym  faste.  1560 
BIBLE  (Genev.)  Ejcod.  xiv.  o  And  the  Egyptians  pursued 
after  them.  1655  FULLKK  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  I  "sLeft  to  be 
pursued  after  by  hunger  and  cold.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  ofQuaL  (1809)  I.  66  To  take  every  horse  he  had., 
and  to  pursue  after  the  fugitives. 

t  c.   To  pursue  for,  to  seek  or  '  hunt    after. 

1411-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  I.  1892  pel  pursue  ay  for 
pluralite. 

1 12.  To  proceed  with  hostile  intent  against  some 
one ;  with  on,  upon,  to,  to  attack,  assail.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1177  He  pur-sued  in  to  palastyn 
with  proude  men  mony.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2773  To  pur- 
sew  On  horn  bat  hir  holdis,  &  vs  harme  dyd.  Ibid.  4853 
All  bis  wale  pepull  Arc  comyn  to  bis  cost.  .And  pursu vt _ to 
bis  prouynse  in  purpos  to  venge  Of  harmys.  c  1440  Alpha, 
bet  of  Tales  158  pan  be  Romans. .wold  suffre  it  no  langer, 
&  rase  &  pursewid  opon  hym,  &  drafe  hym  oule  of  be  cetie. 
1480  CAXTON  Cron.  Eng.  clxiv.  148  Kyng  edward  ..  or- 
deyned  men  to  pursue  vpon  hym— and  dauyd  ferselich  nyro 
defended.  c\*p»  New  Not-b.  Mayd  (Percy  Soc.)  33  let 
yf  that  shrewe  To  hym  pursue. 

1 13.  To  make  one's  suit ;  to  sue,  entreat.  Obs. 
1300  GOWER  Conf.  II.  ri  For  after  that  a  man  poursuieth 

To  love,  so  fortune  suielh.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11431  Pal 
.  .chosyn  Antenor.  .with  the  grekes  to  trete,  And  pursew  for 
pes.  1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  25  To  thi  mercy  I  will 
pursewe,  Wyth  '  Ne  reminiscaro,  Domine  !  c  1580  A. 
SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xi.  7  ?e  may  w'  honesty  persew,  Gif 
je  be  constant,  trest,  &  trew. 

b.  spec.  To  sue  in  a  court  of  law ;  to  make  suit 
as  plaintiff  or  pursuer.  In  later  use  chiefly  St. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvii.  w»  For  bere  bat  partye  pur- 
sueth  be  pele  is  so  huge,  pat  >e  kynge  may  do  no  mercy. 
1389  Exg.  Gilds  71  Yel  shul  pursu  for  her  Catelle  in  qwat 
cowrte  yat  hem  lisle,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  29  Wherby  be 
man  is  leltyd  of  his  ryjt,  be -cause  he  may  no?t  pursewe  in 
holy  cherch-lawe.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  clviiL  u.  That 
al  Scottes,  and  other  that  were  pursuyng  Might  t 
appere,  their  titles  claimyng.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist. 
Ch.  Sett.  n.  (1677)  55  If  they  should  happen  to  die  miestale 
it  was  made  lawful  to  their  nearest  kinsmen  lo  call  and 
pursue  for  the  same.  1756  MRS.  CALDEHWOOD  Journey  (1842) 
226  He  was  bred  a  papist,  but  his  mother,  .set  on  the  pro- 
testant  heir  to  pursue  for  his  estate. 

1 14.  To  follow  as  an  attendant  or  supporter.  Obs. 
£1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  197  He  thaim  comandyt  ay 

nexthim  to  persew:  For  he  thaun  Vend  rychl  hardye,  wi> 
and  trew.  c  1470  Got.  4  Caw.  1291  Heir  I  mak  yow  ane 
grant,.  .Ay  to  your  presence  to  persew,  with  al  my  senuce. 

1 15.  To  follow  or  come  after  in  order.  Obs. 
1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  332/2  The  Dede  and   Fyne, 

wheTof  the  tenoure  persueth.  1519  MORE  Dyaloge  iv  xvu. 
Wks.  284/2  Rewarde  or  punishemenl,  pursuing  vpon  all  our 
dooinges.  l«8«  HOLME  Armoury  i.  u  a  Lest.. scandal  do 
arise  and  effusion  of  blood  do  persue. 

•J-16.  To  proceed  continuously.  In  quot,  a  1051, 
to  go  or  come  forth,  issue.  Obs. 

ijoo-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiv.  6  In  to  }our  garthe  this  day 
I  dldperscw.  a  1651  Life  Humphrey  in  Fuller  Abel  Kediv. 
(1867)  II.  92  Those  weighty  words  which  pleasantly  punued 
out  of  his  mouth.  I«S»  LOVKDAY  tr.  Calfrenede  s  Cassan- 
dra  ill.  189  But  we  pursued  on  our  way,  resigning  our 
selves  to  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Oodt. 

17.  To  continue  (to  do  or  say  something) ;  tc 
on  (speaking).    Also  with  on. 


IU7       I  -     "A  IS"J«    »»•*»•••    •••*/•-'  f_  W*         ...  a.tt  j.- 

two  staffes  following,  the  Authour  Dur.ueth  on  his  matter 


The  brothers  then  pursued  their  journey. 
b.  Law.  To  carry  on  (an  action) ;  to  lay  (in- 


'  pursued  Forester :  '  ana  i  UUH<;  i  j«~j  •  —»f 
WHEWELL  HM  Induct.  Sc.  i.  ii.  i  a  ;  Something  of  this  , 
he  oursues,  '  may  be  seen  in  language  '. 

iCTtaW*  ///.  "-,  FnrtmliW  VU.  sb.  and 

ijlt  Uaifarlane's  Geneal.  Collect.  (1901)  1.136  He  was 


PURSUE. 


Sel.  Wks.  I.  206  How  hise  martirs  shulcn  do  in  tyrae  of  her 
•pursuynge.  c  1380  —  Wks.  (1880)  138  Bi  strong  pur- 
suynge  to  deb  ofalle  trewe  men.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cornels 
Inst.sS  If  a  swarm  of  Bees  forsake  my  hive,  they  are  said  to 
be  mine  so  long  as  they  continue  in  my  sight  and  that  the  per- 
suing  of  them  becomes  not  impossible.  1864  LONGF.  Wind 
over  Chimney  x,  No  endeavor  is  in  vain ;  Its  reward  is  in 


1636 

LANE-POOLE  Barbary  Corsairs  I.  iv.  51  The  Marquis  gave 
hot  pursuit. 

b.  In  pursuit  (of}:  said  of  the  pursuer;  in 
pursuit  formerly  sometimes  of  the  pursued,  =  in 
flight. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  128  My  hounds.. Slow  in  pur- 
suit. 1660  Chas.  Il's  Escape  fr.  Worcester  in  Select,  fr. 
Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  379  [He]  enquired  of  his  brother  Yates, 
what  news  from  Worcester?  who  told  him,  that  the  king 


As  a  wall  against  the  *pui—  ..„  -_ ,- 

Crucif.  Jesus  xviii.  520  The  pursuing  judgment  of  Ood. 
185?  Tail's  Mag.  XXII.  422  Many  women  dp  love  as 
eagerly.. as  'pursuingly— as  Caroline  Helstone  is  said  to 
have  done. 

PuTSUe,  sb,  (in  draw  pursue,  etc.):  see  PEKSUE. 

f  Pursue-ment.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  PURSUE  v.  + 
-MEN!.]  Pursuing;  =  PURSUIT  2. 

1615  6.  SANDYS  Tray.  48  The  seuerall  vses,  agreeing 
with  their  fights,  their  flights,  or  pursuements. 

Pursuer  (pzusi#'3j) .  Forms :  4  pursuwer, 
•suere,  5  -suour,  5-6  persewar,  -er,  6  pers- 
souar,  4-  pursuer,  [f.  PURSUE  v.  +  -EH  *.]  One 
who  pursues,  fl.  A  persecutor.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIP  Wks.  (1880)  138  pei  ben  manquelleris  & 

Eursueris  of  crist.  1381  —  i  Tim.  i.  13,  I  first  was  a  blas- 
:me,  or  dispiser  of  God,  and  pursuwer  [1388  pursuere],  and 
ful  of  wrongis.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEtieis  vi.  ii.  22  Nor  Juno, 
Troianis  persewar  expres,  Sail  nevir  mair  faille  in  3our 
contrary.  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  i.  16  b.  So  cruel  persewers  | 
of  cryst  in  his  members.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman  106 
Desperate  opposites  and  pursuers  of  all  grace,  of  Christ 
and  Christians. 

f2.  =  PURSUIVANT  i.  Obs,  rare—1. 

1384-5  Dark.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  594,  j  pursuer  de  armes. 

3.  Civil  and  Sc.  Law.  A  suitor ;  a  plaintiff,  a 
petitioner ;  a  prosecutor. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1534,  Ful  many  swyche 
pursuours  here  ben,  pat  for  vs  take,  &  ;eue  vs  nat  a 
myte.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  clviii.  i,  Florence  therle  of 
Holand,  and  his  compeers  That  claymed  then  the  croune  of 
Scotland . .  as  pursuers,  Came  to  kyng  Edward.  1503-4  Act 
19  Hen.  VII,  c.  31  The  demaundantes  pleyntyffes  or  pur- 
suers  of  the  same  acctons.  1564-5  Reg.  Privy  CouncilScot. 
I.  318  The  saidis  Gilbert  Millar,  persewar,  and  the  said 
Johnne  Hammiltoun  comperand  bayth  personalie.  1708 
J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  11.  iv.  (1737)  375  The  Lord 
Advocate,  .is  the  Pursuer  of  all  Capital  Crimes  before  the 
Justiciary.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  317  What  is  your 
suit,  Euthyphro?  are  you  the  pursuer  or  the  defendant? 
1880  MUIRHEADCMZ/KJIV.  §  37  There  is  the  same  fiction  if  he 
be  either  pursuer  or  defender  in  an  action  on  the  Aquilian 
law  for  wrongful  damage  to  property. 

1 4.  A  besieger,  an  assailant.  Sc.  Obs.  Cf.  PUR- 
SUE v.  6  b. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot,  I.  xxx.  1. 143  The 
seige  lastit  langer  nor  the  perssouaris  expectatioun  was. 
Ibid.)  The  persewaris  war  all  maist  tint  in  the  lang  seiging. 

5.  One  who  follows  after  or  chases  with  intent 
to  capture ;  in  quot.  1824,  a  suitor,  wooer. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Josh,  ii.  16  Gett  you  into  the  moun- 
tayne,  lest  the  pursuers  mete  you.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  21  Quhill  a  persewar  is 
following  ony  thing  he  wantis.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  II. 
iv.  284  Above  40,000  died  by  the  Weapons  of  their  merciless 
Pursuers,  the  Spanish  Cavalry.  1824  BYRON  Don  Juan 
xn.  xxxvii,  Sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer,  Worn 
out  with  importunity.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst. 
World  14  The  fox  turns  with  savage  fury  on  his  pursuer. 

6.  One  who  pursues  some  object  or  aim. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \.  xiv.  70  A  Generosity  too  rarely 
found  to  be  presumed  on,  especially  in  the  pursuers  of 
Wealth.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  \.  318,  I  [am]  an  eager 
pursuer  of  Truth,  a  1745  SWIFT  Enq.  Behav.  Queen's  Last 
Ministry'Wks.  1841 1.  499/1  Of  his  pleasures  of  which  he  had 
indeed  been  too  great  and  criminal  a  pursuer. 

Pursuing,  Pursuingly :  see  PURSUE  ». 

Pursuit  (pwsiS't).  Forms :  a.  4  pursut,  4-5 
-suet,  4-6  -suyt(e,  4-7  -sute,  5  -suette,  5-6 
-sevrt,  5-7  -suite,  6  -suete,  -syewte,  5-  pur- 
suit. 0.  4  pourseut,  4-7  -suite,  7  -suyte.  y. 
(mainly  Sc.)  6  persuyt,  -sut,  -sewt,  6-7  -sute, 
-suit.  [a.  &F.purseute,pursute,OF.por-,pour- 
sieute,  poursuite  (1326  in  Godef.),  deriv.  of  pour- 
suivre,  after  suite  (:— pop.  L.  *sequita)  ham  suture.] 
The  action  or  an  act  of  pursuing,  in  various  senses. 
I.  fl.  Persecution,  annoyance,  ill-treatment.  Obs. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  44  (To)  haue  mekenesse  & 
pacience  in  pursuyt.  .and  to  loue  hem  bat  pursuen  vs.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 195  His  suster,  £at  fleij  be  mahcu 
andpursuet  of  here  stepdame.  ilpsRollsofParU.  IV.  304/2 
Whiche  bing  shuld  be  to  be  Merchantz .  .full  grete  hyndryng, 
and  a  poursuite  infinite.  1629-39  SIR  W.  MURE  Ps.  cix. 
31  Hee..The  poore-man's  right  hand .. from  persute  of  such 
as  wold  Condemns  his  soule,  setts  free. 

2.  The  action  of  pursuing,  chasing,  or  following, 
with  intent  to  overtake  and  catch  or  kill,  a  fleeing 
object,  as  a  hunted  animal  or  an  enemy. 

Curve  of  pursuit :  see  CURVE  so.  i. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  1783  So  longe  laste  be  pur- 
sute  and  be  chas.  ^1500  Melusine  135  The  other  that 
had  be  at  the  pursyewte  &  chaas  of  the  paynemys.  1584 
POWEL  Lloyd* sCambria'&i  The  Danes  fled  as  sheepe before 
him  [Edmund  Ironside],  but  he  staled  the  Pursute  by  the 
wicked  read  of  the  traitor  Edric.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem. 
(1759).  II-  454  He.. makes  his  Escape,  and  flies  beyond 
Persuit  of  Huon-cries.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  240  All  and 
each  that  passed  that  way  Did  join  in  the  pursuit.  1809 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Disp.  IV.  563,  I  have  been  on  the 
pursuit,  or  rather  chace  of  Soult  out  of  Portugal.  1890  S. 


QUINCEY  Span.  Milit.  Nun  Wks.  1854  III.  55 
suit  of  some  flying  game,  [they]  had  wandered  far. 

t  8.  The  action  of  suing  or  entreating  ;  a  suit, 
request,  petition,  instance.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  34  Ffor  which  oppression  was 
swich  clamour  And  swich  pursute  vn-to  the  kyng  Arthour. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8882  Syn  1  with  prayer,  ne  with  pursuet, 
preset  not  beraftur.  1455  Paston  Lett.  I.  361  After  long 
pursewts  made  to  the  Kyng  and  his  conseill.  1503-4  Act  19 
Hen.  VII,  c.  28  Preamble,  Meny  persones..made  instaunte 
&  diligente  pursuyte  .  .  to  his  Highnesse.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev,  in.  i,  Thy  Mellida  is  chaste;  Onely  to 
frustrate  thy  pursuite  in  love,  Is  blaz'd  unchaste.  1701 
SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  <$•  Com.  Wks.  1755  II.  I.  41  When 
a  lover  becomes  satisfied  by  small  compliances  without 
further  pursuits,  then  expect  to  find  popular  assemblies 
content  with  small  concessions. 

4.  Law.  An  action  at  law  ;  a  suit  ;  prosecution. 
In  later  use  chiefly  Sc. 

[1349-50  SIR  T.  GRENEVIU.E  in  Bp.  Grandison  Reg.  (1897) 
II.  1086  Par  queux  torceuouses  pursutes..vous  avetz  este 
sovent  grevez  de  cuer.]  1414  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  57/1  To 
graunte  me  durynge  my  pursuyte  .  .  to  walken  at  large.  1512 
Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  Preamble,  To  have  made  pursuete 
of  their  severall  atteynders  to  be  reversed.  1575  in  yd  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comiit.  419/1  The  lang  trubill..the  laird  of 
Lekky  hes  sustinet  be  the  persewt  of  the  Erll  of  Menteithe. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  vi.  §  26  That  pursuit  for  Tythes 
ought,  and  of  ancient  time  did  pertain  to  the  spiritual  Court. 
1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xvii.  §  6  (1699) 
89  Such  a  Criminal  pursuit,  as  was  intented.  1737  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  IL  11.  iv.  375  The  Lord  Advo- 
te ..  concurs  in  all  Pursuits  before  Sovereign  Courts  fo 


.  say  the  p 

the  discretion  of  the  injured  party. 

1  5.  Attack,  assault,  siege.  Sc.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  182  Dissymilance  scho  bad  go 
mak  persufe,  At  all  powere  to  perse  the  Goldyn  Targe. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  152  To 
be  stout  and  deliegent  in  the  persuit  of  the  said  castelt. 
1590  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  533  For  defens  of  the 
said  burgh  in  tyme  of  foreyne  persute.  a  1670  SPALDING 
Troub.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  259  The  toun  of  Edinbrughe.  .stellit 
cannonis  on  ilk  ane  of  thir  montis  for  persute  of  the  castell. 
IT.  6.  The  action  of  seeking,  or  striving  to 
obtain,  attain,  or  accomplish  something;  search; 
t  endeavour,  attempt  (to  do  something). 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  ii.  ii.  142  Paris  should  ne're  retract 
what  he  hath  done,  Nor  faint  in  the  pursuite.  1636  W. 
BOSWELL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  152,  I  am  in  dayly 
poursuite  of  more  [Medals].  17^00  DRVDEN  Pal.  #  Arc.  i. 
194  One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove  His 
fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  55  r  2  An  immoderate  Pursuit  after  Wealth  and  Riches. 
1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Semi.  (ed.  2)  II.  xxviii.  395  You 
may  hear  men  talk  as  if  the  pursuit  of  wealth  was  the  busi- 
ness of  life. 
b.  transf.  The  object  aimed  at  ;  aim.  ?  Obs. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  HI.  iii,  Hard-hearted 
father,  .  .Was  this  the  pursuit  of  thy  policy  ?  a  1732  GAY 
Fables  n.  xi.  8  Be  virtue  then  your  first  pursuit.  1742  GRAY 
Propertius  n.  52  Be  love  my  youth's  pursuit,  and  science 
crown  my  Age. 

7.  The  action  of  following  or  engaging  in  some- 
thing, as  a  profession,  business,  recreation,  etc.  ; 
that  which  one  engages  in  or  follows. 

1529  WOLSEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  10  That 
expedicion  be  usyd  in  my  persuts,  the  delay  wherof  so 
replenyshyth  my  herte  with  hevynes.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  97  Yet  ceassed  they  not  to  follow  the 
pursuite  of  their  impietie  in  persecuting  his  happie  memorie. 
1774  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  !•  489  Your  constitution  of  mind  is 
such,  that  you  must  have  a  pursuit.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm. 
Thames  Pref.,  Those  .  .who  follow  Nautical  Pursuits.  1862 
SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psjichol.  Inq.  II.  i.  a  In  our  daily  pursuits 
we  found  much  that  served  to  illustrate  our  former  specula- 
tions. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  i  (1882)  591  The  pursuit 
of  Physical  Science  became  a  passion. 

t  8.  The  pursuing  or  following  out  of  a  plan, 
design,  etc.  Obs.  (replaced  by  PURSUANCE  4.). 

a  1631  DONNE  Paradoxes  (1652)  68  Towards  the  pursuite 
of  any  worthy  design.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxiv.  128 
The  doing  of  many  things  in  pursuit  of  their  Passions.  1655 
tT.Corrr.ffist.FrancioMxii.3o  He  made  answer.,  in  pursute 
of  the  Instructions  which  he  had  received. 

f9.  The  action  of  going  on  with  something 
already  begun  ;  a  continuation,  a  sequel.  Obs. 

1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senault's  Man  bee.  Guilty  103  We 
shall  see  all  these  truths  in  the  pursuit  of  this  discourse. 
1668  OWEN  Exp.  Heb.  (1790)  I.  131  Unless  we  look  on  the 
words  as  a  pursuit  of  the  first  promise.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy. 
round  World  (1840)  15,  I  return  now  to  the  pursuit  of  our 
voyage. 

tlO.  Succession,  sequence,  serial  order. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  x.  §  10  It  is  order,  poursuite, 
sequence,  and  interchange  of  application,  which  is  mightie 
in  nature.  Ibid.  xix.  §  i  That  men  may  know  in  what 
order  or  pursuit  to  read. 

tPursui-te,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [In  6  persuite  for 
pursuite,  f.  prec.  :  cf.  PERSECUTE.]  trans.  To 
persecute  :  =  PURSUE  v.  i. 


PURSUIVANT. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Sc  air  Thre  Quest.  (S.T.S.)  I.  67  We  ar 
. .  iniustlie  persuitit,  with  sa  grete  rigour,  as  we  war  heretikis 
or  apostatis.  Ibid.  95  King  Saull . .  persuitand  the  said 
Dauid  iniustlie  to  the  deth. 

t  Pursui'ter.  Obs.  Also  6  poursuter.  [f.  as 
prec.  vb.  +  -ER  !,  or  i.pursue,pursuit,  after  suitor.'] 
=  PURSUER. 

1542  FACET  Let.  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IX.  229  The 
poursuters  here  of  these  matyers.  .hath  bene  Deformes  and 
thAdmiralles  Secretarye.  1556  Aurelio  fj  Isali.  (1608)  Bj, 
Love  doth  not  equally  love  all  his  pursuiters. 

Pursuivant  (p^'Jswivsent),  sb.  (a.)  Forms: 
4-5  purs[eu]aunt,  5-8  purseu-,  -sevant,  (5 
-syaunt,  5-6  -oyvaunt,  6  -oeu-,  -oeva(u)nt, 
-oivant,  -suiaunt,  -siuant,  -syvant,  6-7  -suy  vant, 
6-8  -sueuant,  -vant,  7  -suvant,  -sivant) ;  6- 
pursuivant,  (7-8  pour-).  Also  Sc.  5  pursevand, 
-sewand,  -ant,  -sephaut,  -siwant,  -syfant, 
-oyfant,  5-6  persevand.  [ME.  a.  OF.  for-, 
pur-,  poursivant,  etc.,  mod.F.  poursuivant,  pr. 
pple.  of  porsivre,  poursiiivre  '  to  pursue,  follow 
after',  a&o  used  subst.,  =  follower,  suitor,  pur- 
suivant-at-arms,  etc.] 

1.  Formerly,  A  junior  heraldic  officer  attendant 
on  the  heralds ;  also  one  attached  to  a  particular 
nobleman.  Now,  an  officer  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  ranking  below  a  Herald. 

In  the  English  College  of  Arms  there  are  three  Kings  of 
Arms,  six  Heralds,  and  four  Pursuivants,  styled  respectively : 
Rouge  Croix,  Bluemantle,  Rouge  Dragon,  and  Portcullis ;  in 
the  court  of  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms  in  Scotland  there  are 
three  Heralds,  and  three  (down  to  1867,  six)  Pursuivants : 
Carrick,  Unicom,  and  March  (formerly  Bute),  formerly  also 
Dingwall,  Ormond,  and  Kintyre  ;  in  the  court  of  the  Ulster 
King  of  Arms  in  Ireland  there  are  two  Heralds  and  four 
Pursuivants  :  Athlone,  and  St.  Patrick  nos.  i,  2,  and  3. 

r  1384  CHAUCER  H.  fame  1321  Pursevantes  and  herauldes 
That  crien  ryche  folkes  laudes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  416/2 
Purcyvawnte  (if.  purciwant).  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law 
of  Arms  (S.T.S.)  278  [He]  has  first  tane  sik  a  beste..to 
bere  in  his  schelde..or  in  blasoun  apon  his  heraulde  or  per- 
sevandis  brest.  6-1480  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vi.  Father 
Wer 49  AneUnicorne..anebiH  in  bretst  he  bure,  Ane Purse- 
phant  semelie,  I  sow  assure.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Cam- 
den)  64  It  was  proclamyd  opynly  with  the  kynges  shreffe 
and  two  harraldes  and  two  pursevanttes  and  a  trumpet. 
'57»-3  R'g-  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  190  Johnne  Calder, 
Bute  Pursevant.  1583  Rot.  Scacc.  Reg.  Scot.  XXI.  560, 
I  Robert  Campbell,  Carrik  pursuevant ..  charged  Maister 
Patrik  Vaus . .  to  content  and  pay.  1607  DEKKEK  &  WEBSTER 
Sir  T.  Wyatt  D.'s  Wks.  1873  III.  85  Send  for  Heralds, call 
me  Purseuants,  Wher's  the  King  at  armes?  176*  ENTICK 
London  IV.  27  The  four  pursuivants,  .are  also  created 
by  the  earl-marshal.  1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  24/2  In 
ancient  times,  any  great  nobleman  might  institute  his  own 
pursuivant  with  his  own  hands  and  by  his  single  authority. 
The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  had  a  pursuivant,  called  Blanch-lyon, 
from  the  white  lion  in  their  arms.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  24  May 
jo/i  He  held  the  oflice  of  his  Majesty's  Unicorn  Pursuivant 
for  Scotland. 

b.  Also  pursuivant  at  (of)  arms. 

1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  Any  henche  man,  heralde, 
or  purcevant  at  armes.  1658  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  The  four  Pur- 
suivants at  Arms  are  those  that  attend  the  Heralds,  and  are 
called  Bluemantle,  Rougecrosse,  Rougedragon,  and  Per- 
cullis.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxxii,  The  pursuivant- 
at-arms.  .Before  the  castle  took  his  stand.  1806  A.  DUNCAN 
Nelson's  Fun.  19  Two  Pursuivants  at  Arms,  properly  attired. 

1 2.  A  royal  or  state  messenger  with  power  to 
execute  warrants ;  a  warrant-officer.  Obs. 

In  Scotland,  the  heraldic  pursuivants  usually  served  sum- 
monses of  treason,  thus  connecting  senses  i  and  2. 

1503  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  87  A  puree- 
vaunt  belonging  to  my  lord  the  Kinges  Chambrelain.  1535 
COVERDALE  Jer.  Ii.  31  One  purseuaunt  shal  mete  another, 
yee  one  poste  shal  come  by  another,  to  bringe  the  kinge  of 
Babilon  tydinges.  1569  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  132  A  pur- 
syuant  that  brought  the  proclamasyon.  1600  HOLLAND 
Lity  xxv.  xlL  581  There  was  a  speedie  pursuivant  or  cour- 
rier  sent  throughout  the  battalions.  1603  OWEN  Pembroke- 
shire vi.  (1892)  50  These  were  sent  for  by  lettres  by  a  pur- 
cephant  to  make  their  repaire  to  the  Counsel!  of  the  marches. 
1628  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  (1688)  526  Men,  taking 
upon  them  the  Authority  and  Badges  of  the  Queen's  Pursi- 
vants,  rambled  up  and  down  all  over  England  with  counter- 
feit Warrants.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  it.  Wks.  1851  III.  67 
To  let  them  still  hale  us,  and  worrey  us  with  their  band- 
dogs,  and  Pursivants.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  206,  One  of  the 
State-Officers,  a  Pursevant.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  vi,  If  he 
falls  in  with  the  pursuivant  fellow  who  carries  the  warrant 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

t  b.  transf.  and/^.   =  '  messenger  .  Obs. 

c  1530  tr.  Erasni.  Serin.  Child  Jesus  (1901)  10  That  great 
purseuaunt,  Johan  Baptist.  111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  x. 
301  Her  feet  be  Purseuants  from  Cupid  sent,  With  whose 
fine  steps  all  loues  and  ioyes  conspire.  1631  DF.KKER  Match 
Mee  v.  Wks.  1873  IV.  212  Vnlesse  he  sent  his  Purseuant 
death  for  her. 

3.  A  follower ;  an  attendant,  auofg. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  x.  133  Ane  Butes..That  purse- 
vant  tofor  and  squyer  had  be  To  Troiane  Anchyses,  fader  of 
Enee.  1845  LONGF.  To  a  Child  xiii,  Fear,  the  pursuivant 
of  Hope.  1854  CDL.  WISEMAN  Fabiolail.  vi.  167  Proposed  to 
be  captain  of  a  body  of  armed  pursuivants  picked  out  for 
their  savageness  and  hatred  of  Christians.  1863  LONGF. 
Wayside  Inn  i.  Falcon  ofSer  Fedcrigo  130  The  sole  pur- 
suivant of  this  poor  knight.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  f. 
Psyche  Oct.  17  But  sleep,  the  gracious  pursuivant  of  ton, 
Came  swiftly  down. 

f4.  A  suitor  (for  a  lady's  hand).   Obs.  rare. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel,  Then  to  this  lady  and  sove- 
rayne  of  this  palace,  Of  purscvantis  ther  presid  in  with 
many  a  diverse  tale. 


PURSUIVANT. 

t  B.  adj.  Pursuing,  prosecuting.   Obs.  rare, 
a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Conimw.  Eng.  (1609)  93  The  party 
pur  .iiiii.tiit  giucth  good  ensignes. 

Pursuivant,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  see  prec. 
[f.  prec.]  trans.  To  send  a  pursuivant  after;  to 
pursue ;  to  summon  or  arrest  by  a  pursuivant. 
Alsoyfy.  Hence  PuTsuivantlng  vlil.  sb. 

1636  I'IIYNNE  Unbish.  Tim.  Ded.  (1661)  17  The  late  sus- 
pending,, .pursevanting,  vexing,,  .crushing  of  many  learned 
..Ministers.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  xxviii.  218  Their 
navic  was  pursuivanted  after  with  a  horrible  tempest. 
a  i66j  HEYLIN  Laud  (1608)  197  Divers  of  them  had  been 
purscvanted  for  Printing  of  orthodox  Books.  1687  R. 
L'ESTRANCE  Brief  Hist.  Times  \.  84  Pursuivanting,  Messen- 
gcring,  Sergeanting,  Cooping-up,  Squeezing,  Rifling,  Plun- 
dering, and  Oppressing.  1716  M.  DAVIES  At  ken.  Brit.  II. 
199  He  was  pursevanted  up  to  London,  .and  was  committed 
Prisoner  to  the  Fleet. 

Pursy  ipuMsi),  a.l  Also  5  purcy,  6  poursye, 
porzy,  6-8  pursie,  7  purcie,  7-9  pursey. 
[Later  form  oifttrsifPuRsiVR,  with  the  ending  -»/ 
reduced  to  -t,  -y  as  in  hasty,  jolly,  tardy,  etc.] 

1.  Short-winded,  asthmatic,  puffy  ;   =  PUHSIVE. 

<  144°  Promp.  Parv.  416/2  Purcy,  in  wynd  drawynge, 
cartliacus.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  g  84  Pursy  b  a  dysease 
in  an  horses  bodye,  and  maketh  hym  to  blowe  shorte,  and 
appereth  at  hb  nosethrilles,  and  commeth  of  colde.  1518 
PAYNEL  Salerne's  Kegim.  D  ij,  We  ought  to  take  good  hede 
..that  we  make  not  our  selfe  poursye.  1573-80  BARBT 
Alv.  P  885  A  pursie  man,  or  that  fetcheth  his  breath  often, 
as  it  were  almost  windlesse.  ifial  QUARLES  Argalus  ff  P. 
(1678)  89  Thy  pamper'd  Steeds  are  pursie,  drive  away.  1711 
tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  51  Good  Medicine  to  cure., 
short-winded  or  pursy  Horses. 

2.  Fat,  corpulent. 

(Due  to  the  cfose  association  of  short-windedness  with  fat. 
ness,  and  of  this  with  the  notion  of  a  swollen  purse  or  bar, 
as  in  PURSY  a?] 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  133  They  that 
bee  by  nature  very  porzy  and  grosse,  live  as  long  as  they 
that  be  slender  bodied.  1607  WALKINCTON  Opt.  Glass  i. 
(1664)  5 1  [He]  was  grown  so  pursie,  that  hb  fatness  would 
not  suffer  him  to  fetch  his  breath.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  xx.  (1776)  7*  The  neck,  thick  and  pursy,  b  joined  to 
the  head.  tSao  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Christm.  Day  §  10 
A  short  pursy  man,  stooping  and  labouring  at  a  bass-viol, 
so  as  to  show  nothing  but  the  top  of  a  round  bald  head,  like 
the  egg  of  an  ostrich.  1861  CAKLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xiv.  i. 
(1865)  V.  145  An  elderly  fat  gentleman,  pursy,  scant  of  breath. 
fig.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  153  In  the  fatnesse  of  this 
pursie  times,  Vertue  it  selfe,  of  Vice  must  pardon  begge. 
1654  IRAPP  Comm.  Neh.  i.  o  (1657)  II.  45  Our  short  leggcs 
and  pursie  hearts  cannot  hold  out  here. 

Pursy  (p»-Jsi),  fl.n    [f.  PURSE  st.  +  -Y.] 

1.  a.   Of  cloth,  the  skin,  etc. :   Having  puckers, 
puckered ;  drawn  together  like  a  purse-mouth. 

1551  ActstliEdw.  K/,c.6§27  If.  .Cloth,  .prove  either 
pursie,  baudy,  squally  by  Warp  or  Woof.  1613  J.  MAY 
D'clar.  Est.  Clothing  v.  27  The  mill  leaues  them  shame- 
full  in  cockelles,  baudes,  pursey,  narrower  in  some  places 
than  in  other.  1835  WILLIS  Pencillings  II.  xxi.  234  Hb 
heavy,  oily  black  eyes  twinkled  in  their  pursy  recesses. 
i88a  Mrs.  Raven's  Tempt.  I.  4  Her  pursy  mouth  softened. 
b.  Of  clouds,  ?  Bagging,  swollen  ;  heavy. 

1650  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Sctnt.,  Dawning  21  The  pursie 
Clouds  disband,  and  scatter,  All  expect  some  sudden  matter. 

2.  Having  a  full  pnrse;  rich,   wealthy;  purse- 
proud. 

1601  MANNINGIIAM  Diary  (Camden)  48  One  said,  yong 
Mr.  Leake  was  verry  rich,  and  fatt,  '  True  ',  said  B.  Reid, 
|pursy  men  are  fatt  for  the  most  part '.  1839  Times  21  Sept., 
Their  pursy  pride  has  been  signally  humbled.  1856  EMER- 
SON Eng.  Traits,  K.Cockayne  Wks.  (Bohn)  11.64  The  pursy 
man  means  by  freedom  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases.  1905 
Daily  Chron.  29  Apr. 4/4  He  is  the  precise  antithesis  of  the 
conventional  'moneyed  man*.  A  less  'pursey'  man  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine. 

t  Purtau-nte.  Cards.  Obs.  rare.  Also  paire 
taunt,  [app.  f.  PAIR  sbl  +  F.  tant  so  much,  as 
much ;  i.  e.  scoring  as  much  again  as  pair-royal. 
For  redaction  of  pair  to  pur-  cf.  peroyal  —  PAIR- 
ROYAL.]  In  cribbage,  Double  pair-royal;  four 
cards  of  the  same  denomination. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.(Roxb.)  72/1  Cribbidge. 
..TK-  Value  of  the  cards  is  thus;. .a  paire  Royall  is  6,  a 
double  paire  Royall  or  a  purtaunte  b  12.  Ibid.  72/2  Noddy, 
and  Cnbbidge-Noddy... Each  person  has  3  carets  and  one 
turned  up... They  are  thus  market!,,  .a  paire  4,  paire  Riall 
12,  a  paire  Taunt  24. 

Purte,  obs.  f.  PURITY  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  POVERTY. 

Purtenance  (puMt/hans).  arch.  Also  4 
purteyn-,  4-6  purteu-,  purtynaunce,  -ans,  5 
pourtynans,  5-7  purtin-,  portin-,  porton- 
aunce,  -ance,  -anse,  7  purt'nanoe  (purten- 
ants).  [ME.  a.  AF.  *purtinaunce,  with  change  of 
prefix,  for  OF.  parten-,  pertinence  (cf.  purtinaunt, 
1278,  in  PERTINENT  a.  i)  ;  thus  an  earlier  form  of 
PERTINENCE,  corresp.  in  vocalization  to  APPURTEN- 
ANCE, of  which  in  later  times  it  may  have  been 
taken  as  an  aphetic  form.]  That  which  pertains 
or  appertains,  or  forms  an  appendage,  to  that  which  f 
is  the  principal  thing;  an  APPUHTENANCB. 

tl-    a.    Law.    That  which   pertains  or  is  an 
appendage  to  a  possession  or  estate.  Obs. 

0330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  251,    I  Jon   Baliol   be 
bcoltis  King,  I  bicom  bi  man  for  Scotlond  bing,  With  alle  be 
purtenance  bertille.     1431  Kails  of  Parlt.  IV.  396/2  The    I 
Maner  of  Helston,  with  the  Bourgh  of  the  same,  with  the    | 
purtenauncz.    1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII,  c.  62  §  i  The  Maner 
or  Lordshippe  of  Huntingfield  with  the  purtcnauncis  in  the    ' 
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'f     j        '     >s*5  *•"'  I**-"*"'  Froiss.  II.  cxcviii.  (R.), 
Ihe  duke  of  Lancastre  shulde  haue  for  euer.  .all  the 
countrey  of  Acquitayne,  with  the  purtenauncei. 

t  b.  fig.  and  geti.  —  APPURTENANCE  t.  Obs. 
\vtf\  LA!iGL.-  P-  "•  A-  "•  7'  To  habben  and  to  holden. . 
™'P  pe  purtmaunce  of  purgatorie  in-to  be  pyne  of  helle. 
c  1380  WYCLIP  Se/.  Ms.  in.  128  |>o  soufe  wilh  hU  purtet 
nal' 'S?s  a  J*"er  |*n  bo  body,  c  1449  PECOCK  Kepr.  n.  xiii. 
226  The  tabernacle,  the  temple,  alle  the  vessellu  and  purte- 
nauncis  ther  to  weren  clepid  holi. 

2.  The  '  inwards '  of  an  animal ;  =  PLUCK  sb.\  6. 

CI440  Promp.  Pan.  410/1  Portenaunce,  of  a  Ihynge, 
pertinencta,  mplurali  excidie.  1530  PALSCR.  237/1  PonV 
naunce  of  a  beest,/«««»r.  153^-3  Act  24  Hen.  I'll!,  c.  3 
Ihe  heades,  neckes,  inwardes,  purtynaunces,  legges,  nor 
leete,  shall  be  counted  no  parte  of  the  carcases.  153961511 
(Great)  txod.  xii.  8  Se  that  ye  eale-.therof..™?^'  fire: 
ne  head,  fete,  &  purtenance  therof.  [So  1611 ;  1885  (R.V  ) 
the  inwards.)  1591  LYLY  Midas  i.  ii,  I  will  only  handle  the 
head  and  purtenance.  i66a  J.  WILSON  Cheats  v.  i,  To 
dream  ..  Of  a  Calves  head,  and  Purtenants  (betokens)  a 
foreman,  and  his  Fellows  I  1760  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III. 
xl,  May  he  be  damn'd  in.  .hb  heart  and  purtenance,  down 
to  the  very  stomach  I  1868  BROWNING  Ring  ff  Bk.  v.  71  How 
she  can  dress  and  dbh  up— lordly  dbh  Fit  for  a  duke,  lamb's 
head  and  purtenance. 

Purtract,  -trai(c)t,  -trayt,  -e,  obs.  ff.  POR- 
TRAIT. Purtraie,  -tray,  -treie,  -trey,  -e, 
obs.  ff.  PORTRAY  v.  Purtraiture,  -trato(w)re, 
•tra(y)ture,  -tre(a)ture,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  POR- 
TRAITURE. Purtred,  -tured,  pa.  pples.  of  POR- 
TURK  v.  Obs.  Purtye,  obs.  Sc.  f.  POVERTY. 

Purulage  (piuoTirfledj).  rare.  [From  next, 
with  change  of  suffix  :  see  -AGE.]  Applied  to  the 
contents  of  a  liver  abscess,  in  which  there  are  other 
elements  than  purulent  matter. 

1898  P.  MAN-SON  Trap.  Diseases  xxiii.  363  Liver  purulage 
has  always  a  peculiar  mawkish  odour. 

Purulence  (piu«-nfilens).  [ad.  post-cl.  L. 
piirulenlia,  {.  purulent-us  PURULENT  :  see  -ENCE. 
So  in  Fr.]  a.  The  fact  of  being  purulent ;  the 
formation  of  pus;  suppuration,  festering,  b. 
Purulent  matter,  pus. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemcau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  4  b/i  The  puru- 
lence, or  matter,  b  not  engendred  Ihe  first  daye.  1599  —  tr. 
Gabelhoner's  Bk.  Physicke  346/2  If  the  wounde  wilt  yeelde 
no  purulence.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.,  Purulence,  Purulency, 
generation  of  pus  or  matter. 

Purulency  (piuVr'tflensi).  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-ENCY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  purulent. 

'597  LOWE  Chirurg.  (1634)  175  If  with  these  ulcers  there 
be  purulency  and  rottenness.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  A  nim.  q 
Min.  115  The  gall  dropped  into  the  care  with  Womans  milk, 
helps  the  purulencie  thereof.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Kules  of 
Diet  iv.  in  Aliments,  etc.  (R.),  Consumptions  are  induced 
by  purulency  in  any  of  the  other  viscera.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  A  fed.  II.  773  1  he  nearest  approach  to  purulency. 

Purulent  (piuVrWlent),  a.  [ad.  L. purulent- 
us,  f.  pus,  pur-  Pus :  see  -LENT.  So  in  Fr.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  pus, 
or  corrupt  matter ;  also  gen.  corrupt,  putrid  (rare). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  3/2  The  puru- 
lent matter  was  suncke  to  the  grownde  off  the  wounde. 
1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  n.  88  Streams  and  rivulets  of 
sulphureous  liquors,  and  purulent  melted  matter.  1*13  SWIFT 
Salamander  53  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  77  It  spews  a  filthy  froth 


Salamander  53  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  77  It  spews  a  filthy  froth 
Of  matter  purulent  and  white.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
xii.  (1818)  1.  387  Some  of  the  Oistri  regale  themselves  on  a 
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purulent  secretion  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
W.  MACCORMAC  Antisept.  Surf.  116  During  the  who! 
was  no  purulent  discharge. 
TO.  jig. 

iSil  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xvi.  77  Lord  Fauconbridge 
is  sent  to  sound  their  affections,  and  to  draw  the  purulent 
matter  to  an  head.  17*7  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  75  A 
discharge  of  the  peccant  humour  in  exceeding  purulent 
metre.  1836  Frascr's  Mag.  XIV.  506  Deal  forth  assertions 
purulent  of  slander. 

2.  Full  of,  forming,  or  discharging  pus;  sup- 
purating, festering. 

i6ts  CROOkE  Body  of  Man  387  If  any  small  braunch  of 
these  vesselles  be  broken  the  Lungs  become  purulent  and 
yeeld  matter  vp  in  couching.  1688  SOUTH  Sertn.  Matt.  xxii. 
12  (1729)  II.  viii.  297  To  probe  and  search  a  purulent  old 
sore  to  the  bottom.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  In/lam.  443  The 
treatment  of  simple,  purulent,  or  healthy  ulcers. 

b.  Characterized  by  or  accompanied  with  the 
formation  of  pus. 

1834  J.  FORBES  Laenxcc's  Dis.  Chest  (fA.  4)  185  Purulent 
infiltration.  1879  HARLANzTy«i^/v.  56  Purulent  ophthal- 
mia is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  to  which  the  eye 
is  subject. 

Hence  Ptrrulently  adv.,  in  a  purulent  manner ; 
Pu  rulentness,  purulency. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Purulentness,  fulness  of  Matter  or 
Corruption,  a  1834  COLERIDGX  Notes  tr  Led.  (1849)  1. 137 
He  shall  be  allowed  to  abuse  as  much  and  as  purufenily  as 
he  likes.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mtd.  III.  425  Surrounding 
the  purulently  infiltrated  part. 

PnrolO-  (piuoTirilo),  combining  form  from 
assumed  stem  of  L.  purul-entus  PURULENT. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  (ed.  6)  285  The.. purulent 
or  purulo-fibrmous  exudation.  1807  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
11.421  We  recognise  two  forms  of  dysentery— the  purulo- 
gangrenous  and  the  fibrinous  or  pseudo-diphtheritic. 

Pnruloid  (piu»T'«loid),  a.  Path,  [irreg.  f.  as 
prec.  +  -OID.]  Resembling  or  having  the  appearance 
of  pumlent  matter ;  pyoid. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Print.  Mcd.  (1880)  201  Presenting  a  puru- 
lent or  puruloid  appearance.  1880  HARWELL  Aneurism  y) 
'Cribriform  cavities  '  containing .. puruloid  matter. 


PURVEY. 

t  Purvey  (pi>-Jv<n).^.  Also  6  pervaie.  [f.next.] 

1.  The  provision  of  a  statute ;  -  PURVIEW  i . 
'553  Act  i  Mary  Seas.  n.  c  7  I  i  Proclamations  should 

have  been  made,  according  to  the  Purvey  of  the  ume 
Eslalute.  1505  Act  8  Klit.  c.  8  1 1  Promoten.  have,  .taken 
•way  by  Virtue  and  Purvey  of  Ihe  uid  Eslatule  from  divera 
poor  Men.  .their  Hone. 

2.  An  arrangement,  provision.  rare~*. 

r-"  I?3?,  'V,0."  "*S  Str*«u"a  ***>•  '"*<,  etc.  70  in  Had. 
E .  /'.  P.  III.  in  He  made  a  good  peruaie  For  euery  whit 
by  bu  owne  wil,  And  look*  another  waie. 

3.  The  act   of  providing  or  supplying;    that 
which  is  provided  or  supplied ;  //.  provision*. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odysi.  XVH.  216  Those  that  wed  to  furnish 
that  purvey.  1678  BUTLM  Hud.  in.  in.  77!  And  when  y' 
are  furnish 'd  with  all  Purveys,  I  shall  be  ready  at  your 
service. 

4.  A  sum  provided  to  meet  current  expenses :  for 
specific  us«  sec  quot.  1908.  local. 

«74«  Addingham  (Cumberld.)  Par.  Bli.,  Collected  by  the 
Church  Wardens,  .two  Purvey*  thro  the  whole  Parish  2"  7* 
o*.  1794  W.  HfTCHiNSON  Hist.  Cumberld.  I.  224  Ihe  rate 
»«>ea  ^y  purvey^about  30  L  »  year.  1838  Addinfham 
Colectcd.  1839  /jV./., 


, 

(Cumberld.)  Par.  St.,  5  purvays  , 

8  purvas  Colected.  190$  C  C  HODGSON  Private  Lit. 
5  Nov.,  In  this  county  [Cumberland),  and  it  may  be  in 
others,  the  county  rate  used  to  be  levied  by  'purveys'.  A 
Purvey  was  a  sum  of£ioo  and  according  at  / loo,  £200  or 
j£3oo  was  required  the  Or.  Sessions  ordered  one,  two,  or 
three  purveys  to  be  levied.  A  certain  sum  was  fixed  against 
each  Parish  as  its  contribution  to  the  purvey.  ..This  system 
was  found  in  time  to  operate  unfairly,  and  in  1810  a  special 
A£t  of  Parliament  was  obtained  abolishing  Purveys. 
Purvey  (ptov?-),  v.  Forms:  a.  3-4  por- 
val(en,  -vay(e ;  3-5  -vei(en,  -vey(e;  pur- 
vei(en,  -vey(en,  3-6  -val(en,  4-6  -vayo,  4-7 
-vei(e,  -veye,  -vay,  (4-5  Sc.  -way,  -wey),  5- 
purvey,  (6-7  -veigh,  -vcyghe ;  4-6  pourveie, 
-vey(e ;  6  poorvey).  (/'a.  /.  unApple.  purveyed: 
in  5  Se.  purvat,  -vait,  -voit,  -ved,  -vyde,  -vyid.) 
0.  4  provei,  (pa.  pple.  proveyd,  -vyde),  6  Sc. 
provay,  pa. pple.  -uuait,  -wyd.  -y.  4-5  pervei  e, 
-vey(e.  (In  all  forms  before  1620,  u  was  com- 
monly written  for?.)  [ME.  a.  Mf.por-,furveier, 
purveeir=  OF.  porveetr,  -veoir,  -veioir(jeporveie, 
porvoie),  mod.F.  pourvoir,  =  Pr.  fravestr,  Cat. 
provehir,  Sp.  prowcer,  \\..  prawidcre:— \~prfvidfrc 
to  PROVIDE,  f.  pro-  for  +  videre  to  see.  The  forms 
in  pro-, per-,  were  assimilated  to  the  L.  preposition*. 
In  ME.  often  stressed  ptrrvey] 

I.  fl.  trans.  To  foresee ;  =  PROVIDED.  I.  Obs. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter,  Song  Moses  42  God  gif  thai . . 

puruayd  thaire  laste,  that  thai  myght  dye  sikvrly.  c  1374 
CHAUCBR  Botth.  v.  pr.  iii.  120  (Cam b.  MS.)  It  by-houeih 
nedes  bat  thinges  bat  ben  to  comyn  ben  yporueyid.  c  1374 
—  Trtylns  IV.  1038  (1066)  pat  god  puruelctb  thynBe  bat  is 
to  come.  14..  Pec.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  605/36  Prm'deo,  to 
purveye,  or  to  see  byfore. 

to.  To  see  before  or  in  front  of  one ;  to  have  in 
view.  Obs.  rare—1. 

«  1340  HAMPOI.F.  Psalter  xv.  8,  I  poruayd  god  ay  in  my 
sight ..  i  puruaid  him  ay  in  my  syght. 

II.  t2.  To  see  to,  attend  to  (something)  in 
advance ;  to  order,  arrange  beforehand ;  to  fore- 
ordain ;   to  bring  (something)  about  by  previous 
planning ;  —  PROVIDE  v.  3.  Obs. 

[i»oj  BRITTOH  i.  v.  |  2  Qe  il  eynt  lens  de  purveer  lour 
respounse.J  01300  Cursor  M.  8311  (CotUpis  wark.  .bou  sal 
it  puruai  \othir  texts,  deuise,  ordaine]  in  pi  thoght,  Thoru 
salamon  it  sal  be  wrogbt.  c  1375  Se.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi. 
(Nycholas)  977  He  get!  purway..A  mangery  wilh  glad 
chere.  1485  C  AXIOM  Paris  f  y.  40,  I  shal  pourueye  somme 
Jewels  and  money  for  our  ncccssyte.  1513  DOCCLAS  ^f  net's 
x.  ii.  54  To  mak  rt-ddy  for  weyr,  Purvay  thar  schippis,  pro- 
vyde  armour  and  geyr.  is>i  Irish  Act  13  Hen.  y/tl  in 
Bolton  Stat.  Irtl.  (1621)  73  According  unto  the  statutes  in 
that  behalfe  purveyed,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  131  b, 
What  vitale  was  purueyed  for  thb  greate  enterprise, 
t  b.  absol.  or  intr.  Obs. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  115  After  bis  God  schal 
purveie  [L-ftmiaMt  Deus].  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  L 
XL  51  To  horsbak  wente  all  the  boost,  as  Arthur  had  afore 
purueyed. 

1 3.  intr.  To  take  measures,  arrange,  or  prepare 
beforehand.  Const,  inf.  or  that.  Cf.  PROVIDE  ».  4. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  74  pe  Norreis  [Northern 
people]  purueied,  to  do  him  a  despite,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
i.  2  (Harl.  MS.)  How  bat  his  wif  was  a  strompet,  and  which 
purvcith  in  bat  day  that  hire  husbond  shuld  be  ded.  103 
Lo.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  vi.  5  Than  the  quene  secretly  dyd 
puruey  to  go  in  to  Frannce.  a  1533  —  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  K  v  o.  The  good  emperour  pourueyed,  that  all  they  of 
his  palab  shoulde  depart.  1604  DRAYTON  Otoie  1187  In 
mercy,  let  thy  mightinesse  purvay,  To  ransome  from  this 
eminent  Decay.  1611  —  Pety^lb.  iii.  213  So  nature  bath 
puruai'd,  that  during  all  her  raigne  The  Bathes  their  natiue 
power  for  euer  shall  retaine. 

f4.  intr.  To  make  provision  or  adequate  pre- 
paration for  some  event  or  action,  or  for  the  supply 
of  something  needed.  Const,  for,  cf  (against,  to). 
Cf.  PROVIDE  v.  2.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Trty  11700  Full  prestly  be  pnst  base 
puruayet  berfore.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  6788  But  the 
maryner  vp  yede  To  purvey  of  that  tbei  had  nf  de.  1475 
Bk.  .\'Messe  (Roxb.)  75  That  it  may  be  purveied  for  by  so 
dew  meens  that  (etc.J.  1490  CAXTOM  Eneyiios  xxL  77  Vf  I 
had  well  thoughtc  to  haue  fallen  in  [this]  inconuenyent 
..I  wolde  haue  purueied  therto.  lso>  ARNOLD*  Chron. 
(1811)  291  The  Chaunceler.  .entendyng  to  puruey  there 
ayenst.  1573-80  BARET  A  to.  P  869  To  Purueigh  for  things 
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PURVEY. 

necessarie.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  Pref.  3  Tis  forward  to 
purvey  for  pleasures  and  delights  for  us. 

III.  5.  trans.  To  provide,  furnish,  supply 
(something) ;  =  PROVIDE  v,  5.  a.  Const,  t  to  a 
person,  etc.,  or  with  dative.  Obs.  or  arch. 

cxz90  -V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  348/97  Heo  porueide  hire  rijt 
feolonliche  A  poysun,  strong  i-nou},  For-to  ^iue  bis  ?ongue 
child  to  slen  him.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1739  pis  false 
man..porueiede  horn  gode  ssipes  &  in  to  be  se  wende. 
•^1330  Art/t.  fy  Merl.  5566  Ther  whiles  the  clerk  Merlin 
Hem  hadde  y-puruaid  a  riche  in.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxii.  8 
God  shal  puruey  to  hym,  my  spne,  the  sacrifice,  c  1485 
E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Cl.)  42  To  purway  the  a  plas  In 
heywyn  to  dweylle.  1^19  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodshy 
1.25  Go,  purvey  us  a  dinner.  .Of  all  manner  of  dishes.  1820 
SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xliii,  Get  thy  wounds  healed,  purvey  thee 
a  better  horse. 

b.  (simply.}  Now  in  reference  to  articles  of 
food,  and  as  the  act  of  a  purveyor :  cf.  sense  9  and 
PURVEYOR  2. 

13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  7921  (E.E.T.S.) 448  *  FrendeYoun', 
seyd  be  king,  '  Wiltow  fi^t  for  mi  bing?  Ober  y  schal  an- 
ober  puruay.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  viii.  21  We  purueyen 
goode  thlngis,  not  oonH  bifore  God,  but  alsobifore  alle  men. 
c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  75  Wherfore  a  remedy 
puruey  in  hast.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  228  Being 

Jrouident  in  purueymg  victuals  for  her  nourishment.  1638 
IR  R.  COTTON  Abstr.  Rec.  Tower  15  The  late  Queene,  Anno 
1567.  caused  by  Warrant  of  privie  Scale  a  great  quantity  of 
Beere  to  be  purveyed,  transported  and  sold  to  her  owne  use 
beyond  the  seas.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  619  Such  is  all  the 
mental  food  purveyed.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xii. 
234  The  provisions.. had  been  excellently  purveyed  under 
Ralegh's  contract. 

6.  To  furnish  or  supply  (a  person,  etc.)  with  (^of) 
something ;  =  PROVIDE  v.  8.  arch. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  911  J>e  kyng  him  porueide  of  poer 
inou.    13. .  Cursor  M.  25912  (Fairf.)  Ilkan  agh.. puruay  ham 
wib  al  bmg  fare,    c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  591  But  for 
bat  I  was  purueyed  of  a  make  I  wepte  but  smal  and  that  I 
vndertake.     c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  62  pare   he  re- 
freschez  him  and  puruays  him  of  vitailes.     1446  in  Willis  &     , 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  339  Vnto  such  tyme  as  he  be    j 
pourveyd  of  a  place.     1508  KENNEDIE  Ftyting  w.  Dunbar    ! 
465  Had  thai  bene  prouuait  [v,r,  prowydit]  sa  of  schote  of    : 
gvne..but  perile  thay  had  past.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iii. 
15  Give  no  ods  to  your  foes,  but  doe  purvay  Your  selfe  of    i 
sword  before  that  bloody  day.     1687  DRYDEN  Hind  fy  P.    \ 
in.  940  His  House  with  all  convenience  was  purvey'd.  1843 
JAMES  Forest  Days  viii,  Thence  he  went  back  to  London, 
was  purveyed  with  a  spy  [etc.]. 

f  b.  Const,  for  (a  purpose,  etc.).  Obs,  rare. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Eng.  \Vks.  386  pat  be  clergy  was  sufficy- 
ently  purveyed  for  lyfelode.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  iii. 
38  Merlin,  .said  Syr  ye  must  puruey  yowfor  the  nourisshyng 
of  your  child.  Ibid,  xxviii.  75  Thenne  was  he  [  Ryons]  woode 
oute  of  mesure,  and  purveyed  hym  for  a  grete  boost. 

f  7.  To  furnish  (a  person,  etc.)  with  what  is 
necessary,  to  equip  ;  =  PROVIDE  v.  7.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvit.  {Vincentius}  77  Bot  god 
bane  purvoit  bo  bat  he  ferlyt  quheyne  bat  cumyne  mycht  be. 
c  1450  LOVELICH  Graal  xliv.  447  We  scholen  hem  fynden 
most  besy,  And  wers  I -purveyed  in  Eche  degre  Thanne  here 
Aftyr  that  they  scholen  be.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,Edw.  IV 
205  b,  The  erle  hoped,  and  nothyng  lesse  mistrusted,  then 
to  be  assured  and  purueyed  in  that  place. 

f8.  reft,  (and  pass.}.  To  prepare  or  equip  one- 
self; to  take  measures,  get  ready  (to  do  something, 
for  some  event) ;  =  PROVIDE  v.  7  b.  Obs. 

(11330  Syr  Degarre  481  A  morewe  the  justes  was  i-set, 
Tbe  King  him  purueid  wel  the  bet.  a  1352  Mi  NOT  Poems 
III.  14  He  bad  his  men  tham  purvay,  Withowten  lenger 
delay,  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 2264  He  purveyd  hym  anon, 
To  wend  over  the  see  fome.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515) 
21  b,  God  sent  hym  [Pharaoh]  a  fayre  warnynge  to  purvey 
hym  before  that  sholde  come  after. 

9.  intr.  (or  absol.  of  sense  5  b).  To  furnish  or 
procure  material  necessaries  or  the  like ;  to  act  as 
purveyor  (see  PURVEYOR  2)  ;  esp.  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  person,  his  needs,  etc. ;  =  PROVIDE  v. 
9.  From  1 7th  c.  used  chiefly  or  only  of  supplying 
victuals,  and jfc.  from  this. 


ci44o  Generydes  5421,  I  will  purvey  for  you  another 
waye.  1480  CAXTON  Higden  vm.  ii.  (Rolls)  VIII.  525  By 
lycence  of  kyng  Edward  his  fader  he  pourveyed  for  his 
ayde  and  helpe.  1314  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  56  To  th* 
entent  that  every  of  them  may  provyde  and  purvey  for 
hymselff  w»in  the  said  halff  year.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix. 
1021, 1  [Adam]  the  praise  Yeild  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou 
hast  purvey'd.  1*17x1  KEN  Hvmnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
III.  121  This  for  his  lust  insatiably  purveys.  1872  YEATS 
Growth  Comm.  838  Dantzic  reaped  great  advantages  in 
purveying  for  the  troops  during  the  Seven  Years'  war.  1888 
GOODE  A  mer.  Fis/tes  44  Frequented . .  by  ten  or  twelve  Con- 
necticut smacks,  which  purvey  for  the  New  York  market. 
b.  Const,  to.  rare. 

£1400  Apol.  Loll.  55  J>e  court  of  Rome.,  ordeynib..  tray- 
tors  of  bis  world,  bat  it  peruey  to  be  temporal  lif  of  sum 
man.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  C  vij  b,  A  good  ensample 
how  God  purueyeth  to  them  that  haue  deuocion  in  hym. 
1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  4  Their  turpitude  purveys  to 
their  malice.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Dettkalion  H.  iii,  Lute  and 
lay  espoused  In  adoration  that  purveys  to  sense. 

JPurvey  able,  a.  rare.  [f.  PURVEY  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
t  a.  Provident,  foreseeing,  prudent.  Obs.  b.  Pro- 
curable, obtainable. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  met.  ii.  53  (Camb.  MS.)  How 
bat  nature ..  flitteth  the  gouernementz  of  thinges  and  by 
whyche  lawes  she  purueyable  \\i,  provida\  kepith  the  grete 
world.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  n.  xi.  286  b,  And  so, 
the  physician  abandoned,  he  tooke  hym  to  meates  pur. 
veiable. 

Purveyal  (p&v#*al).  rare-*,    [f.  PURVEY  v. 
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+  -AL.]  The  action  of  purveying  or  supplying; 
purveyance,  supply. 

1887  Hour  Glass  June  181  What  may  be  called  the  pur- 
veyal  of  lecturers  was  a  task  surrounded  with  difficulties. 

Purveyance  (p#iv/'-ans).  Forms:  3-4  (5) 
por-,  3-8  pour-,  3-  pur-;  3-6  -vea(u)nce,  (4 
-ans),  3-6  -via(u)nce,  (-ans),  4-6  -vya(u)nce, 
(-a(u)ns)  ;  4  -veyonce,  4-6  -veya(u)nce,  4-7 
-veia(u)nce,  5-6  -voyance,  5-  purveyance,  (6 
-veigh-,  -veygha(u)nce).  Also  5  perveaunce, 
-viance;  Sc.  perwyans,pourwiance,purweans, 
-wians.  (Bef.  c  1620  commonly  with  u  for 
v.}  [ME.  a.  OF.  por-t  purvea(ii}nce  :—  L.  pro- 
videntia:  see  PROVIDENCE.  Subsequently  con- 
formed to  the  vb.  pnrveeirt  pourvoir,  PURVEY,  as 
F.  purvei-j  pourvoyance  ;  in  Eng.,  with  shift  of 
stress  from  purvea'nce,  pu'rviance,  to  purvei'-, 
purveyance.'] 

fl.  Foresight;  foreknowledge  of  and  provision 
for  the  future  ;  =  PROVIDENCE  2.  Obs. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9387  Fol  hardi  he  is  inou  ac  al 
wiboute  rede,  Hastif  wibpute  porveance.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  xciii.  8  Fulis  withouten  puruyaunce  of  be  tober 
warld.  1340  Ayenb.  83  Wyb-oute  wyt  and  wyb-oute  por- 
ueyonce.  «:•  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth,  v.  vi.  83  (Camb.  MS.) 
For  which  it  ms  nat  yclepyd  preuydence,  but  it  sholde  rather 
ben  clepyd  puruyaunce  \non  prxvidentia  sed  provident  ia 
fotius  dicitur]  bat  byhooldeth  from  a-fer  alle  thinges.  1450- 
80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  17  Thou  maist  with  thi  purveaunce 
and  forsight  helpe  thi  sugetis.  1567  Test.  Hen.  Stewart 
130  in  Scot.  Sat.  Poems  I.  43  Qubair  Venus  anis  gettis  in 
hir  gouernance  .  .  Wisdome  is  exilit  and  prudent  puruoyance. 
1381  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  166  For  youth.. 
while  it  rometh  without  purueyaunce,  makes  marueilous  a 
doe  before  it  will  die. 

f  2.  The  action  of  preparing,  arranging,  or 
ordaining;  preparation,  pre  -arrangement  ;  ordina- 
tion, direction,  government,  management;  —  PRO- 
VIDENCE i  ;  PROVISION  sb.  2.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11556  fCott.)  Qua  herd  euer  ani  slik 
Purueance  sa  ful  of  suike.  a  1330  Otuel  666,  &  alle  winter 
be  king  of  Fraunce,  Lette  maken  his  purueianse.  1432-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  241  He  made  perviaunce  for  meytes 
and  drynkes  and  ober  thynges,  1465  Paston  Lett.  II. 
200,  I  pray.  .that  ye  will  make  such  purveyaunce  therfor 
that  it  may  be  to  myn  delyveraunce.  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
(1882)  IIL  577  In-to  be  sete  I  woll  a-pere  ffor  my  gestes 
to  make  porvyawns.  a  1550  Freiris  of  Berwik  434  in 
Dunbar  's  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  299  He  had  witt  of  all  fair 
purveance  to.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holirtsked 
II.  67/2  The  citizens  of  Dublin.,  made  the  best  purueiance 
they  could  to  defend  their  citie.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt. 
Glass  xii.  (1664)  132  The  sweet  sleepe  of  the  senses,  The 
fountain  of  sage  Advice  and  good  Purveyance. 

1  3.  In  full,  purveyance  of  God,  divine  purvey- 
ance :  =  PROVIDENCE  3.  Obs. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Frankt.  T.  137  Eterne  god  that  thurgh 
thy  purueiaunce  Ledest  the  world  by  certein  gouernaunce. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  Prol.  I.  23  The  hyhe  almyhti  pourve- 
ance,  In  whos  eterne  remembrance  Fro  ferst  was  every 
thing  present.  1497  BP.  ALCOK  Mons  Perfect.  D  ij  2  Dis- 
peyred  on  the  purueaunce  of  almyghty  god  how  they  sholde 
be  fedde.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  1902  This  yle 
of  Ely  by  deuyne  purueaunce  With  muddy  waters  is  com- 
pased  aboute.  a  1555  PHILPOT  Exam.  $  Mf.  (Parker  Soc.) 
116  He  was.  .born  into  this  world  by  the  divine  purveyance. 

f4.  That  which  is  ordained  j    an  ordinance  or 
statute,  or  a  clause  in  one:   cf.  PROVISION  sb.  8. 
In  quot.  1632   =  PURVIEW  i.  Obs. 
' 


411  Diuers  ordeinemens,  purveaunces,  e  establisemens  fez  a 
Oxinford.)  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11007  So  bat  atte  laste 
hii  bro^te  him  per  to  To  makie  a  porueance  amendement  to 
do.  Imad  it  was  at  Oxenford  but  lond  uor  to  seyte.  Ibid. 
11047  Pe  quene  was  ek  blonde  se  &  be  kinges  breberen  al 
so,  &  euere  bojte  hou  hii  mi3te  be  purueance  vndo.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  11551  He  made  a  purueance  in  hi,  pat  mani 
saccles  suld  it  bij,  1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  439/1  Yhe 
yeerly  moste  renne  in  much  gretter  Dette,  oo  lesse  than  other 
purveance  wer  made.  1513  Act$  Hen.  V/II,  c,  4  §  2  Every 
Piece  so  calendred  against  the  Ordinances  and  Purveyances 
aforesaid.  1633  Womens  Rights  391  The  count  had  recited 
the  whole  purueyance  of  the  act, 

6.  The  providing  or  furnishing  (of  some  neces- 
sary), esp.  the  purveying  or  provision  of  victuals. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  123  Me  made  grete 
purveaunce  of  vitailles  for  hym.  ^1450  St.  Cntkbert  (Sur- 
tees) 1737  Of  vitayles  bat  made  na  purueance.  1540  MORY- 
SINE  yives*  Introd.  Wysd.  B  vj  b,  They  are  greatte  and 
longe  purviaunce  for  a  lyttell  and  short  lyfe.  a  1548  HALL 
Ckron.,  Hen.  V  75  b,  He  made  greate  puryeighance  of  all 
thynges  necessary  for  the  coronacion  of  his  Quene.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxn.  439  For  purueyance  of  forage  and 
fewell.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  iv.  xxxi.  233  The  way 
of  collecting  the  rents,  both  in  money  and  purveyances  of 
victuals,  &c.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  119  All  along 
the  coast..  there  was  busy  baking  of  biscuits  and  purvey- 
ance of  provender. 

6.  spec.  The  requisition  and  collection  of  pro- 
visions, etc.,  as  a  right  or  prerogative  ;  esp.  the  right 
formerly  appertaining  to  the  crown  of  buying 
whatever  was  needed  for  the  royal  household  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  PURVEYOR,  and  of  exacting  the 
use  of  horses  and  vehicles  for  the  king's  journeys. 

1439  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V,  32/2  Thabuse  of  the  said  pur- 
veaunce. 1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  40  He  rewardid  fifty 
thousande  sak  wolle  for  perveaunce.  1483  CAXTON  Cato 
dvb,  Therfore  she  counceylled  unto  the  kynge  ..  that  he 
sholde  make  pourueaunce  and  store  of  it.  1601  F.  TATE 
Housek,  Ord.  Ediu.  //,  §  47  (1876)  29  A  vallet  of  me&tier 


PURVEYOR. 

purveiour  of  ale,  who  shal  make  the  purveiance  of  ale.  1612 
DAVIES  Why  Ireland^  etc.  (1787)  189  He  established  the 
composition  of  the  Pale,  in  lieu  of  purveyance  and  sess  of 
soldiers.  1668  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  (1669)  113 
The  King  by  his  Prerogative  hath  had  at  a!I  times  the  Right 
of  Purveyance  or  Pre-emption  of  all  sorts  of  Victuals  neer  the 
Court,  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  viii.  288  By  degrees  the 
powers  of  purveyance  have  declined,  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  our  own.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  m.  ii.  I.  477 
Great  Britain  is..  the  only  monarchy  in  Europe  where 
the  oppression  of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  abolished. 
1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.xvii.(i877)  538  The  prerogative 
of  purveyance  included,  besides  the  right  of  preemption  of 
victuals,  the  compulsory  use  of  horses  and  carts  and  even 
the  enforcement  of  personal  labour. 

1  7.  That  which  is  purveyed  ;  a  supply,  stock, 
provision  (of  victuals,  arms,  or  other  necessaries), 
Cf.  PROVIDENCE  i  b.  Obs. 

01300  Cursor  M.  11677  Vr  water  purueance  es  gan. 
c  1386  CHAUCRR  Frankl.  T.  176  A  gardyn..In  which  that 
they  hadde  maad  hir  ordinance  Of  vitaifle  and  of  oother 
purueiance.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1004  Breid,  ayll  and 
wyn,  with  othir  purweans.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
vi.  5  In  a  nother  ship  they  had  put  all  theyr  purueyaunce. 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  6  How  Yarmouth  .  .  should 
..supply  her  inhabitants  with  plentifull  purueyance  of  sus- 
tenance. 

fb.  An  armed  force  fitted  out;  armament; 
array.  Obs.  rare. 

CI33O  R.  BRONNE  Chron.  (1810)  125  The  5ere  next  on 
hano^ede  be  Kyng  of  France  To  he  holy  land,  with  his 
purueiance.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  5734  He  scholde  with- 
oute  distaunce  Come  with  alle  his  puruyaunce,  That  were 
lefft  with-Inne  the  walles. 

Hence  Pnrveyancer  nonce-wd.9  purveyor. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Piccolom.  n.  xiv,  Did  the  Duke  make  any 
of  these  provisos  ..  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army 
purveyancer? 

t  Purvey  ant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PURVEY  v.  + 
-ANT.]  Foreseeing,  provident. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  138  A  kynge  .  .  sholde  be 
Purveyaunt  and  Pensyfe  of  thynges  that  may  come  aftyr- 
warde.  Ibid.  234  Who-so  hath  the  voice  meene  betwen 
grete  and  smale,  he  is  wise,  Purueyaunt,  veritable. 


1.  ppl.  adj.  f  a.  Pre-arranged,  foreordained,  fb. 
Equipped,  prepared,  c.  Furnished,  provided. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  141  Practique.  .techeth  hou  and  in 
what  wise  Thurgh  hih  pourveied  ordinance  A  king  schal 
sette  in  governance  His  Realme.  1435  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV. 
491/1  Wherfore,  like  it  to  your  purveyed  discretions,  to 
pray  [etc.].  i47<>-8s  MALORY  A  rthur\\.  ix.  86  Butsyrareye 
purueyed,  said  Merlyn,  for  to  rnorne  the  hooste  of  Nero  .  .  wille 
sette  on  yow.  1523  Lix  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxxii.  146  We 
be  nat  as  nowe  purueyed  to  gyue  you  a  full  answere. 

T  2.  pa.  pple.  Purveyed  that,  provided  that  :  see 
PROVIDED  II.  Obs. 

1398  in  Rymer  Faedera  (1709)  VIII.  61/1  Purvait  that 
Heritages  on  bathe  the  Syds  stand  m  the  fourme  and  vertue 
as  is  compris'd  within  the  Trewes.  1447  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  135/1  Purveied  also,  that  noo  man  havyng  any  Graunte 
of  ..the  King,  .of  any  Castels.  .bee  stopped  or  prejudiced. 

Purveyer,  Purveyeress  :  see  PURVEYOR. 

Purveying,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PURVEY  V.  +  -IN&1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  PURVEY. 

f  1.  Foreseeing,  foresight  ;  providence,  prudence. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  iv.  958  (986)  If  ther  myght  ben  a 
variaunce  To  wrythen  out  fro  goddes  purueynge.  138* 
WYCLIF  Prov.  x.  23  Wisdam  forsothe  is  to  a  man  puruemg 
[1388  Wisdom  is  prudence  to  a  man]. 

f2.  Preparation,  arrangement,  management;  = 
PURVEYANCE  2.  Obs. 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  8170  Than  helete  make  purveing 
.  .Into  Ynde  to  take  werre  on  hond.  1644  MILTON  Areop. 
27  That  which  others  have  tak'n  so  strictly,  and  so  unalter- 
ably into  their  own  purveying. 

3.  The  providing  or  procuring  of  supplies  ; 
foraging;  =  PURVEYANCE  5,  6. 

1553  HULOET,  Purueyghinge  of  corne  or  graynet/Vww^a- 
tio.  16*3  COCKERAM,  Liquation,  a  hewing  or  purueying  of 
wood.  1804  GILLESPIE  in  Duncan  Nelson  (1806)  220  The 
attention  paid..  to  the  victualling  and  purveying  for  the 
fleet.  185*  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  I.  xxviii.  235  His 
own  household  had  neither  wages,  clothes,  nor  food,  except 
what  they  obtained  by  purveying,  in  their  case  only  a 
licence  to  rob. 

Purveying,  ppl.  £.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.] 
That  purveys  ;  that  manages  the  provisioning. 

1789  B.  RUSH  Med.  Eng.  70  The  union  of  the  purveying 
and  directing  departments  of  hospitals  in  the  same  persons. 

Purveyor  (p&iv^i-aj).  Forms:  see  below. 
[a.  A.Y.purveurt  -our  ,  =  QY.  por-,  pur-,  pour-,  pro- 
veor,  -veour,  -v(e)eurt  -voieor  (isth  c.  in  Godef.), 
in  mod.F.  pour-voyeur  ,  agent-n.  from  OF./wtwwV, 
mod.F.  pourvoir  :  see  PURVEY  v.  and  -OR.  The 
forms  in  pro~  were  assimilated  to  L.  providere. 
Orig.  stressed  purveowr,  whence  pu'rveour,  pu'r- 
vior\  later  conformed  to  purvey  as  purveyor.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.1  4  purveur,  -vaour,  4-5  pur-,  pourveoirr. 

«t  1300  Cursor  M.  4607  (Cott.)  Do  gett  be  a  god  purueur 

fF.  puruaour,  G.  purueour].   Ibid,  [see  B.  i],   1390  Pourveour 
see  B.  3].    1448  Purueour  [see  B.  i]. 
o.2  4  porveyou'r,  purveyowr,  -va(y)our,  4-7 
-veyour,  -e,  5-7  -veiour,  -e,  -veior,  (7  pour- 
veyour,  -veyor),  6-  purveyor. 

1340  Ayenb.  100  He  ys  uader,  he  is  di;tere  and  gouernpur 
and  porueyour  to  his  mayne.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  4337  (Fairf.) 
Joseph  bat  noble  puruayour.  **'43°  Ibid.  11003  (L«md) 
Right  was  that  the  purveyoure  Shuld  come  by-fore  the 


PURVEYOR. 


1639 


PUSH. 


Sauyoure.  IJ4>  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  287  Pompeius 
beeyng  declared  in  woordes  &  in  title  the  purveiour  of  corne. 
1573  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eli's.  (1908)  164  As  the  purveior 
compounded.  1585  ABP.  SANDVS  Serin,  an  Mail.  xxi.  12 
S  13  God  is  no  purueyor  for  theeues  and  robbers.  1653 
HOLCROFT  Procopius  li.  64  The  Pourveyor  of  the  cxpence  of 
the  army.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Poun>eyovr,tt*n  Officer  of  the 
King,  or  other  great  personage. 

a.3  4-5  pu'rvyour,  5  -viowre,  5-6  -viour,  6 
vior,  Sf.  -vyar. 

1399  LANGL.  A' /r/(.  Reticles  IV.  13  To  paie  be  pore  peple 
bat  his  puruyours  toke,  withoute  preiere  at  a  parlement. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.+ii/a  Purviow re.  frovisor, procurator, 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  161  Like  a  spedy  purvior, 
whiche  slacketh  not  tyme.  1569  Nottingham  Rtc.  IV.  131 
Gevyn.  .to  the  Quen  of  Scottes  purvyar  ij  s. 

ft.  4  purvayer,  5-7  -veier,  -veyer,  7  pur-, 
pourvoyer. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  13208  (Fairf.)  For-bi  is  he  calde  cristis 
puruayer.  c  1449  Purueier  [see  B.  a].  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch,  Marias  (1895)  III.  aiy  Purveyer  for  all  necessarie 
provision.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  u.  81  They  haue 
certaine  Caters  and  purueiers  among  them.  1666  J.  DAVIES 
Hist.  Caribby  Isles  186  The  Carribbians  were  as  it  were  the 
Pourvoyers  of  the  French.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iv.  27 
His  Purvoyer  could  find  no  room  for  him  in  the  Castle. 

•y.  4-5  provyour,  -wyour,  -weour,  -wour, 
-uour,  -wor,  -wer. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  255  My  prowor&  my  plowman 
Piers  shal  ben  on  erthe  [v.rr.  proweour,  pourveour,  prowyour ; 
1393  C.  xxn.  260  prowour,  prouourj.  1387  Provyour  [see 
B.  i).  £1449  PECOCK  Refr.  iv.  viii.  468  Crist.. cure  beest 
prower  ordeyned  al  that  was  best  for  us  to  haue. 
B.  Signification. 

fl.  One  who  makes  preparation  or  prearrange- 
ment ;  a  manager,  director,  steward.  06s. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4337  (Cott.)  Joseph,  bat  was  god  purueur 
[v,  rr.  -uayour,  -ueour]  A  dai  he  went  in  to  be  Dour.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  147  As  it  were  to  be  comoun 

Sovyour  of  alle  I  I ..  contmuni  cunctorum  provisori\.     1448 
EN.  VI  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  378  For  .ij. 
purueours  either  of  theym  at  .vj.  d.  by  day. 

2.  One  who  procures  or  supplies  anything  neces- 
sary, or  something  specified,  to  or  for  others. 

In  commercial  use;  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
provide  or  supply  victuals,  etc.,  esp.  one  who  provides 
luncheons,  dinners,  etc.,  on  a  large  scale  or  for  a  large 
number ;  also  in  such  denominations  as  ( Purveyor  to  their 
Majesties',  or 'to  the  Royal  Household',  'Universal  Pur. 
veyor ',  etc. 

1340  [sec  A.  a  «].  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  468  The  wijsist  pur- 
ueier  and  tendirist  louer.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  461  This  man  served  the  parson  as  Purveyour  of  his 
poultrie.  1635  QUARLES  Entbl.  v.  vi.  14  (1718)  269, 1  love  the 
sea ;  she  is  my  fellow-creature,  Mycareful  purveyor :  she  pro- 
vides me  store.  1715  DK  FOR  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  312 
The  Spaniard ..  was  their  guide  himself,  and  their  purveyor 
also.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  127  b,  Mr,  Ailing* 
ham  has  not  proved  himself  an  indolent  purveyor  for  the 
dramatic  corps.  187$  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  111.240  A  shoe- 
maker, or  perhaps  some  other  purveyor  to  our  bodily  wants. 
1891  Daily  News  15  July  3/3  Mr.  Morton  moved  to  reduce 
the  vote  by  so/,  allowance  to  the  purveyor  of  luncheons. 

b.  An  official  charged  with  the  supply  of 
requisites  or  of  some  necessary  to  a  garrison,  army, 
city,  or  the  like ;  t  in  quots.  1 787-91  an  officer  who 
provided  timber  for  the  navy  (o/is.). 

1475  Si.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  68, 1  fynde  by  hys  bokes  of  hys 
purvcours  how  yn  every  castelle,  forteresse.  and  cyte  or 
towne  he  wolde  hafe  grete  providence  of  vitaille.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  1. 175  To  heare  of  the  Treasurer  and  purveiour 
general!  of  the  armie  in  Armenia.  1787  G.  WHITE  Selborne  i, 
The  oaks  of  Temple  and  Blackmoor  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  purveyors,  and  have  furnished  much  naval 
timber.  1791  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  n.  22  Besides  these 
ancient  officers  of  the  forest,  there  is  one  of  later  institution. 
.  .He  is  called  the  purveyor,  and  is  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  the  dock  at  Portsmouth.  His  business  is  to 
assign  timber  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  1809  WELLINGTON 
Let,  13  Dec.  in  Gurwood  Desp.  V.  365  The  usual  allow- 
ances, which  the  Purveyor  General  of  the  British  Army 
will  pay.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xii.  232  Both  Essex 
and  Ralegh  acted  as  purveyors  of  the  fleet.  1883  Fortn. 
Ret'.  July  122  The  Purveyor-in-Chief  was  to  furnish  every- 
thing required  for  the  hospital  service. 

3.  A  domestic  officer  who  made  purveyance  of 
necessaries,  lodging,  transport,  and  the  like  for  the 
sovereign  (king's  or  queen  s  purveyor),  or  for  some 
other  great  personage.    Also  transf.  one  who  exacts 
supplies  or  contributions.    Now  Hist. 

[1360  Act  36  Edw.  Ill,  c.  i  Que  le  heignous  noun  de  pur- 
veour  soit  chaunge  &  nome  achatour.]  1390  GOWER  Co»f. 
II.  104  He  U  overal  A  pourveour  and  an  aspie.  1399  [see 
A.  «. '].  14 . .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  581/17  Exactor,  a  Pur- 
uyour.  c  \$tfljacob's  Well  189  Asa  purveyourgoth  be-forn  to 
takyn  an  jn  for  his  mayster.  a  1591  GREENE  Jas.iy. HI.  H, 
I  must  ncedes  haue  your  maisters  horses. . .  1  am  the  Kings 
Purueyer,  and  I  tell  thee  I  will  haue  them.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Purveyor,  an  Officer  of  the  King  or  other  great 
Personage,  that  provides  Corn  and  other  victual^  for  the 
house  of  him  whose  Officer  he  is.  i8»i  SCOTT  Kenihu.  xxv, 
The  Queen's  purveyors  had  been  abroad,  sweeping^  the 
farms  and  villages  of  those  articles  usually  exacted  during  a 
royal  Progress.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  415  Ihe 
hated  name  of  purveyor  was  [1360]  to  bo  exchanged  for  that 
of  buyer. 

Hence  Pnrveyoress,  a  female  purveyor. 

161 1  COTGR.,  Pourvoyeuse,  a  Prouideresse,  or  Purueyeresse. 

Purview  (puuviw).  Forms :  5  purveu,  -vewe, 
5-7  -vieu,  6  -vew,  7-  purview,  [a.  AF.  par-, 
furveu,  purview  provided  =  OF.  porveu  (  -=  Olt. 
proveduto),  in  mod.F./0«rz<«,  pa.  pple.  oiporvteir: 
see  PURVEY).  The  word  was  used  in  the  AF.  statutes 


(a)  in  the  phrase  purveu  tit  '  it  U  provided ',  to 
introduce  that  which  is  provided  or  enacted  by 
the  statute,  and  (//)  in  the  phrase  purveu  que  '  pro- 
vided that',  to  introduce  a  special  proviso,  condi- 
tion, or  saving  clause ;  hence  as  sb.,  the  clause  so 
introduced,  the  provision  or  proviso. 

(a)  1175  Act  3  Eaw.  I,  c.  i  Purveu  at  que  nul  y  vengne 
manger,  herbiger,  ne  gisir  en  meson  de  religion,  al  cust  de 
la  meson.  Ibid.,  Et  est  porveu  que  Id  poinz  avaundiz  lient 
ausi  bien  nos  Conseillers,  come  ultra  gent, 

(b)  1377  Act  i  Rich.  II,  c.  15  Purvcuc  toutfoitz  que  les 
dites  gentz  de  seint  egli.se  ne  se  tiegnent  deinz  les  egliscs  ou 
sanctuaries  par  fraudc  ou  collusion.     14*3  Act  a  lien.  VI, 
c.  ii  Purveux  toutfoitz  que  laverremeril  spit  receu  par  nostre 
S'  le  Roy  que  le  Capitain  est  en  plein  vie.] 

1.  The  body  of  a  statute,  following  next  after  the 
preamble,  and  beginning  with  the  words  '  Be  it 
enacted ' ;  the  enacting  clauses  ;  that  which  is  pro- 
vided or  enacted  by  a  statute ;  hence,  the  provision, 
scope,  or  intention  of  an  act  or  bill. 

1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  468/1  Noo  purvewe,  provision,  ne 
other  thy ng  in  this  present  Parlement  made, . .  in  any  wise 
be  hurtyng . .  vnto  the  Abbes  and  Convent  aforeseid.  1533-4 
Act  25  Hen.  VIII  c.  17  (  n  Provyded  also  that  yfany 
person  or  persones  hereafter ..  doo  contrary  to  the  purvew 
and  remedy  of  this  Acte.  .11677  HALEpw/.  Law  in.  (1716)  51 
Many  Times  the  Purview  of  an  Act  is  larger  than  the  Pre- 
amble or  the  Petition  :  and  so  'tis  here :  For  the  Body  of 
the  Act  prohibits  all  Appeals.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6)  s.  v., 
Thus  a  Statute  is  said  to  stand  upon  a  Preamble  and  upon 
a  Purview.  1850  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  xlv.  aoo  We  will 
assume  then  that  the  Statute  intended .  .to  include  in  its  pur- 
view all  the  circumstances  of  the  consecration  of  Parker, 
fb.  A  provisional  clause;  a  proviso.  06s. 

1441  Petit,  for  Ld.  Scrop  in  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  41,  4a 
Ensuyngly  uppon  which  endosement  was  added  a  clause  of 
Purveu,  in  this  fourme  that  foloweth.  Purveu  toutz  foilz, 
qe  si  trove  soit  a  present  [etc.].  I4«(S  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  309/1 
Soo  alwey  that  Richard  eric  of  Salisbury ..  be  not  in  eny  wise 
by  force  or  colour  of  this  purvieu  or  exception  hurt.  I7SJ 
JOHNSON,  Purview,  proviso,  providing  clause.  [With  quot. 
from  Hale,  a  1677  above.) 

2.  By  extension,  The  scope  or  limits  of  any 
document,  statement,  scheme,  subject,  book,  or  the 
like;    the  purpose  or  intent;    also,    the  range, 
sphere,  or  field  of  a  person's  labour  or  occupation. 

1788  MADISON  Federalist  (Webster  1828),  In  determining 
the  extent  of  information  required  in  the  exercise  of  a  parti- 
cular authority,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  objects  within 
the  purview  of  that  authority.  1811  KNOX  Corr.  w.  Jebb 
(1834)  II.  30  Christianity.. takes  mankind  as  it  is,  and,  in  its 
purview,  leaves  out  nothing.  1881  J.  G.  FITCH  Led.  Teach. 
(ed.  3)  38  If  we  seek  to  classify  the  objects  of  instruction,  so 
far  as  they  lie  within  the  purview  of  a  schooj -teacher.  1884 
J.  SHARMAN  Hist.  Swearing  \.  12  Questions  that  have 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  considering  the  purview 
of  his  book. 

8.  Influenced  by  VIEW  :  Range  of  vision,  physical 
or  mental ;  outlook ;  range  of  experience  or  thought ; 
contemplation,  consideration. 

1837  RICHARDSON  Dict.t  Purview,  the  view  forward:  the 
forecast,  the  contemplation.  1859  HELPS  f-'rieittis  in  C. 
Ser.  u.  I.  viii.  247  There  b  a  delusion,  too,  in  this  width  of 
purview.  You  see  the  extent  of  horizon,  but  do  not  make 
out  the  roads.  1875  EMERSON  Lett.  4-  -Sac-  A  ims,  Inspiration 
ix.  222  A  glimpse,  a  point  of  view  that  by  its  brightness 
excludes  the  purview,  is  granted,  but  no  panorama.  1881 
Daily  Tel.  31  Jan.,  How  was  it  that  none  of  these  facts 
seem  to  have  come  within  the  purview  of  her  Majesty's 
Office  of  Works?  1904  S.  J.  WEVMAN  Abbess  of  Vlaye  xxii. 
In  a  twinkling  she  was  hidden  by  the  turn  [of  the  road] 
from  the  purview  of  the  castle. 

t  Purvision,  obs.  variant  of  PROVISION,  influ- 
enced by  PDBVKY. 

1583  FOXE  A.  f(  M.  2080  letters.. from  the  Pallatine  of 
Vilna  and  the  Kyng  of  Poole  offering  them  large  curtesie. 
This  puruison  \fater  eM.  puruision]  vnlooked  for,  greatly 
reuilied  theyr  hcauye  spirites. 

II  Fnrwanah,  parwanah  (poiwa-na).  East 
Ind.  Also  7  pher-,  8-9  per- ;  7-8  -wanna,  8-9 
-wannah,9-wanah,-wunah.  [a.  Urdu  and  Pers. 
i>W  parwanah,  a  royal  patent  or  diploma, 
warrant,  commission.]  A  letter  of  authority ;  an 
order,  licence,  pass. 

1681  Sm  W.  HEDGES  Diary  10  Oct.  (1887)  1. 34  If  we  did  not 


by  the  Nabob's  purwannas.  1764  Ann.  Rtg.  191  The 
Uteperwannahs.. granting.. exemption  of  all  duties. .shall 
be  reversed.  1800  Misc.  Tracts  in  A  slot.  Ann.  Reg.  ajo/a 
My  servant  returned  ..with  the  Rajah's  acknowledgment 
of  myletter,  and  a  purwannah  or  pass  through  his  dominions, 
written  in  the  ancient  Hindu  character.  1849  E.  B.EASTWICK 
Dry  Leaves  218  note.  One  of  these  officers. .signed  a  par- 
wanah for  a  merchant  to  transport  goods  through  Sindh  to 
Cabul  free  of  toll. 

Purwinkle,  -wynklo,  obs.  ff.  PKBIWUTKLE  2. 

Pury,  a.  Obs. :  see  PUTBY,  rotten,  putrid. 

Pus(p«w).  Path.  Also  8  puss.  fa.  'L.piis,  stem 
fur-,  viscous  matter  of  a  sore :  cf.  PUBULSNT.]  A 
yellowish-white,  opaque,  somewhat  viscid  matter, 
produced  by  suppuration ;  it  consists  of  a  colour- 
less fluid  in  which  white  corpuscles  are  suspended. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  a  F  ij  b,  Hyppocrates . . 
teacheth  vs  that  pus  or  suppuracyon  is  made  w'  some 
putrefaction.  1651  N.  BIGGS  Kevi  Disp.  243  The  Pus  is 
materially  produced  of  bloud.  IT«S  Bradley  i  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Ulcer,  A  puss  or  corruption  which  retards  the  consoli- 
dating of  the  parts.  1813  J.  THOMSXJN  Led.  Inflam.  123 


The  termination  by  suppuration  U  that  process  in  animal 
bodies,  by  which  the  matter  of  lores  or  pui  is  formed.  >8M 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Mid.  (1880)  240  Pus  U  opaque,  less  viscid 
than  mucus.,  .and  in  water  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

fig.  1831  A.  FoNBLANoL'Bzi"^.  under  Severn  Admin.  (1837) 
II.  loj  A  William  infuse*  spirit  of  Reform,  as  a  George.. 
would  have  infused  pus  of  Boroughmongery. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pus-cell,  -corpuscle, 
•production,  -serum ;  pus -containing,  -forming, 
-like,  -producing  adjs. 

1845  HUDD  Dil.  Liver  ii.  ;8  It  would  Kern,  that  cancer- 
cellsjike  pus-globules,  usually,  if  not  always,  become  arrested 
in  the  liver,  and  do  not  pass  through  to  become  the  germs 
of  cancerous  tumors  in  other  organs.  Ibid.  89.  1*73  KOL» 


Pliys.  Chein. 
bodies  about 


69  The  pui-corpiucles  are  spherical  irregular 
to  ',  »>oo  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    1*73 


bodies  about  '/wot  to  ',  »>oo  of  an  inch  in  dameter.  1*73 
T.  H.  G«E«H  Introd.  Pathot.  (ed.  a)  247  The  extent  of  pM- 
formalion  will  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  infUmnu 
tory  process.  1676  CO*.  Sec.  Tram.  IX.  177  Discharge 
leu  in  quantity  and  more  pus-like.  \*ftSt,C,eorft's  Hoip. 
Rep.  IX.  432  Disintegrated  pus-cells.  1899  Allbuttl  Sftl. 
Med.  VII.  279  The  pus  cavity  extended  within  two  centi- 
metres of  the  apex  of  the  frontal  gyrus. 

Pusane,  pusen,  pusca,  variants  of  PIBANR, 
POSCA  (vinegar-water).  Puscle,  puacull,  pusel, 
-ell  e,  obs.  ff.  PUSTULE,  PCCKLLE. 

t  Pusesoun,  erron.  obs.  form  of  POISON  ib. 

a  1330  Roland  4-  I  '.  297  And  of  be  smoc  of  bit  toun,  Mani 
takcpber  of  pusesoun,  And  dyeb  in  michel  wo. 

Ptlseyijini  (pi»'zi|iz  m).  [f.  the  name  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Pusey,  1800-83,  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford  +  -18M.1  A 
name  given  by  opponents  to  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  principles  and  doctrines  of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the 
'  Oxford  Movement  '  for  the  revival  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  observance  in  the  Church  of  England 
which  began  about  1833;  more  formally  and 
courteously  called  Tractarianism.  Now  little  used. 

Dr.  Pusey  s  initials  were  appended  to  No.  18  (ai  Dec. 
1833,  on  Fasting)  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times^  and,  of  the 
ninety,  seven  were  written  by  him.  His  academic  and  eccle- 
siastical position  gave  great  weight  to  his  support  of  the 
movement,  and  specially  associated  his  name  with  it. 

1838  STERLING  in  Ess.  >t  T.  I.  (1848)  cvii,  Calvert..an 
Oriel  man,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Froude'*,  but  quite 
opposed  to  Puseyism.  1840  MRS.  CAR.  WILSON  Listener 
in  Oxford  vl  171  The  acquiescence  ..  in  even  the  external 
peculiarities  of  Puseyism.  1843  CAHLVLE  Past  Q  Pr.  u. 
xv.  (1801)  101  O  Heavens,  what  shall  we  say  of  Puseyism,  in 
comparison  to  Twelfth-Century  Catholicism?  1871  R.  H. 
HUTTON  Ess.  I.  424  Puseyism  is  very  far  from  being  at  one 
in  principle  with  Romanism.  It  is  only  a  conservative 
movement  towards  ancient  doctrine—  while  RomanUm  has 
a  principle,  a  life,  an  idea  of  its  own.  1893  LIODON,  etc. 
Lift  Pusey  II.  139  It  was  apparently  during  the  year  1840 
that  the  use  of  the  word  '  Puseyism  '  became  widely  popular. 

So  Pn-MjrUrt  -  I'l  SKVITK  ;  also  Fu»«yi  «tic, 
Pnceyi-vUoal  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pusey- 
Ites  or  Puseyism.  (All  hostile  terms.) 

1849  Eclectic  Kev.Jta.  XXV.  a?  Alloyed  with.  .general 
Puseyistical  religious  leaven.  1850  MRS.  HaowNlNC  l.rlt. 
13  Nov.,  Robert  says  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  eyeteeth 
and  the  Puseyistical  crisis  over  together.  1864  WSBSTEB, 
Puseyistic.  1870  SPURGIOH  Treat.  Dm.  Ps.  xxxL  6  More 
than  Romanists  and  Puseyists  deserve. 

Puseyite  (pi«'ii|Sit).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITK.]  A 
follower  of  Pusey  ;  a  supporter  or  promoter  of 
the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  Movement  :  see  prec. 

1838  WHATILV  in  Life  (1875)  163  Oxford..  has  at  present 
two-thirds  of  the  steady  reading  men,  Rabbinists,  i.e. 
Puseyites.  1839  LD.  BLACHFORO  Let.  at  Jan  ,  1  heard  the 
words  '  Newmanite  '  and  '  Puseyite  '  (a  new  and  sonorous 
compound)  from  two  passers-by.  18*0  DISRAELI  Let.  16  Nov. 
in  Corr.  m.  Sitter  (1886)  aso  Riding  the  high  Protestant 
horse,  and  making  the  poor  devils  of  Puseyiles  the  scape- 
goats. 
b.  attrio.  or  as  adj. 

a  1847  J.  B.  WHITE  in  Newman  Apol.  U.  (1004)  jo/i  The 
most  active  and  influential  member  of  that  association  called 
the  Puseyite  party.  1851  DICKENS  llouseh.  Wdi.  Xnuu 
No.  5  A  spruce  young  Puseyile  Curate. 

Hence  PnMjrl  tio»l  a.  -  PUSKYISTJCAL. 

1844  E.  FrrzGEKALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  130,  I  have  exercised 
the  children's  minds  greatly  on  the  doctrine  of  Puseyitical 
reticence.  184$  Bachelor  Albany  (1848)  5  A  man  of  much 
learning,  eccentric  habits,  and  Puseyitical  opinions. 

Push  (puj),  rf.l  Also  6  puaah(e,  6-7  ptuhe, 
8  Sc.  pouae.  [f.  POSH  v.  :  cf.  f.pousst  (ijth  c.).] 

1.  An  act  of  pushing;  a  continued  application 
of  force  or  pressure  to  move  a  body  away  from  the 
agent  ;  a  shove,  thrust.  In  early  quotations,  A 
Mow,  stroke,  knock  (obs.). 

1581  STANVHOTST  .-Enru  n.  (Arb.)  59  Pyrrhos  with  bat 
wroght  twibbil  in  handling  Downe  beats  with  pealing  thee 
doors..  .A  broad  gap  yawning  with  tbeese  great  pusshes  is 
opned.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  II.  x.  (1614)  156  t 
might  you  see  the  strong  walls  shaking  and  falling,  with 
the  poshes  of  the  yron  ramme.  1691  D*VD«lt  Cleoments  L  i 
When  his  spacious  hand  Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of 
Earth  and  Seas  To  give  it  the  first  posh,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  1711  ADDTSOU  Sped.  No.  57  J  3  She 
gives  him  a  Push  with  her  Hand  in  jest,  and  calls  him  an 
impudent  Dog.  a  1796  BURNS  Amvi.  Ep.  fr.  Tailor  u,  I 
gi'e  their  wames  a  random  pouse.  1841  LANI  Arab.  .\  it. 
(Rtldg.)  56  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  well,  he  gave  him  a  push 
and  threw  him  into  it.  Mf  Month.  Exmm.  >8  Sept.  j/i 
[It)  is  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and.  .it  needs  but  a  pmh 
to  send  it  toppling  into  the  gulf  below. 

b.  spec,  in  Billiards.  A  stroke  in  which  the  ball 
is  pushed  instead  of  being  struck  with  the  cue,  or 


PUSH 

in  which  the  cue,  the  cue  ball,  and  the  object  ball 
are  all  in  contact  at  the  time  the  stroke  is  made  ; 
also,  in  Cricket  and  Golf,  a  stroke  in  which  the 
ball  is  pushed  instead  of  being  hit ;  a  push-stroke. 

1873  '  CAVENDISH  '  &  BENNETT  Billiards  309  Push  strokes 
may  be  divided  into  the  half-push  and  the  push.  1893 
Daily  News  16  Mar.  5/5  He  would . .  prohibit  what  is  called 
the  'push  ',and  he  would  enact  a  rule  by  which  the  red  ball 
on  being  put  down  from  the  billiard  spot  during  a  break 
should  be  placed  on  the  pyramid  spot. 

o.  fig.  An  exertion  of  influence  to  promote  a 
person's  advancement  by  one  who  is  '  at  his  back'. 

1655  LD.  NORWICH  Let.  i  June  in  Nicholas  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  318,  I  shall  say  much  more  to  you.. concern, 
ing  this  pushe  (give  me  leave  soe  to  call  it).  For  whoe  is 
there  y'  now  pusheth  not  for  his  interest  ?  1793  CAPT. 
BENTINCK  in  Lit,  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III.  48  Your 
Lordship  will  judge  whether  in  this  you  can  give  me  a  push. 
1889  Century  XXXVIII.  156  It  is  money  or  'push'  which 
secured  the  place  that  should  have  been  awarded  to  merit. 

2.  A  thrust  of  a  weapon,  or  of  the  horn  of  a 
beast.  Also  fig. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  1835/2  At  the  Tourney  .xij. 
strokes,  wyth  the  sword,  three  pushes  with  the  punchion 
staffe.  1589  Late  Voy.  Sp.  i,  Port.  27  Being  charged  by 
ours,  .they  stood,  .euen  to  the  push  of  the  pike,  in  which 
charge  and  at  the  push,  Captaine  Robert  Piew  was  slaine. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  35  So  great  was  the  puissance  of 
his  push,  That  from  his  sadle  quite  he  did  him  beare.  1641 
MILTON  Animadv.  ii.  Wks.  1851  III.  209  Repaire  the 
Achelaian  home  of  your  Dilemma  how  you  can,  against  the 
next  push.  X7«  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4966/2  He  Attack 'd  the 
Enemy  with  push  of  Bayonet  1849  JAMES  Woodman  iv.  It 
was  nothing  but  push  and  thrust.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vii.  II.  170  He. .will  not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a  hunt- 
ing party,  where  there  would  be  risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's 
horn.  1907  Athenxutn  13  July  47/2  'All  the  fine  pushes 
were  caught  in  the  wood,'  or  hide,  of  the  shields. 

f3.  An  attack,  a  vigorous  onset.     Alsoyijf.  06s. 

1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  in.  xix.  (1565)  77  They  were  not  able 
to  abyde  one  pushe  \unum  impetum]  of  us,  but  by  and  by 
tourned  their  backs.  167*  WYCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  11.  i, 
1  will  not  stay  the  push.  Theycome  I  1677  EARL  ORRERY 
Art  of  War  27  If  the  Push  be  vigorous,  and  the  Resistance 
considerable.  1691  LUTTRELL  Brief ' Rel.  (1857)  II.  264  The 
Irish  army  consisted  of  near  30,000  men,  and  twas  beleiv'd 
would  try  one  push.  1781  COWPER  Expost,  706  The  push 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmy  rush.  1800  Hist.  Ind.  in  Asiat. 
Ann.  Reg.  24/2  The  Major  determined.. to  make  one  push 
at  them,  that  their  escape,  at  least,  might  be  prevented. 

4.  An  effort,  a  vigorous  attempt ;  a  turn,  bout, 
'go' ;  chiefly  in  phrases  at  one  push,  at  the  first 
fusk,  to  make  a  push  (al,for,  to  do  something),  upon 
the  push.     Now  rare. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  40  Many 
men  that  are  able  to  pay  their  debts  doo  not.. pay  them 
presently  at  one  push.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks. 
1851  III.  10  Exact  Reformation  is  not  perfited  at  the  first 
push.  i?ai  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  80  A  great  Number  of 
Hands,  .wanting  to  make  a  Push  as  it  was  call'd,  to  turn 
the  Tides  out  of  the  Levels.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr. 
(1757)  II.  168  AH  their  Art  cannot  make  a  thick-winded 
Horse  run  as  long  Pushes  as  one  with.. a  better  Wind. 
1746  CHESTERF.  Let.  8  Feb.,  He  [Demosthenes] . .  at  last  made 
his  strong  push  at  the  passions  of  his  hearers.  1815  JANE 
AUSTEN  Emma  ix.  The  consciousness  of  having  made  a 
push,— of  having  thrown  a  die.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Keg. 
XXXIII.  21  The  Rump  made  a  grand  push  to  make  over 
the  City  of  Westminster  to  the  Whigs. 

b.  A  determined  advance ;  a  pushing  forward ; 
in  phr.  to  make  a  push.  Const,  at  or  for. 

1803  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Dispatches  (1845)  V.  192, 1  wish  I 
could  know  to  a  certainty  where  they  are  bound.  I  think. . 
they  will  make  a  push  at  Messina.  1818  SIR  W.  NAPIER 
Penins.  War  VI.  iil,  (Rtldg.)  I.  282  Making  a  '  push  '  of  400 
miles.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  ting.  v.  I.  557  Argyle  re- 
solved to  make  a  bold  push  for  Glasgow.  1857  LIVING- 
STONE Trav.  iii.  64  We  made  a  push  for  the  lake. 
C.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1873  Slang  Diet.,  Push,  a  robbery  or  swindle.  '  I'm  in 
this  push ',  the  notice  given  by  one  magsman  to  another 
that  he  means  to  '  stand  in '. 

5.  Pressure ;  esp.  in  Building,  the  thrust  of  an 
arch  or  the  like. 

1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  29  The  Air  that  was  in  the 
Room . .  had  been  driven  away  up  the  Chimney,  by  the  Push 
of  the  External  Air.  1772  HUTTON  Bridges  99  Push,  of  an 
arch,  the  same  as  drift,  shoot,  &c.  1807  —  Course  Math, 
1 1.  269  The  area  of  the  triangular  bank  of  earth  is  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  its  horizontal  push  is  decreased. 
1841  Civil  Eng.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  167/1  The  'push'  is 
thrown  upon  the  cast-iron  abutting  piece.  1897  A  llbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  633  There  is  no  forward  push  of  the  rib. 

0.  fig.  The  pressure  of  affairs  or  circumstances  ; 
the  condition  of  being  '  pushed' ;  a  case  or  time  of 
stress  or  urgency ;  a  critical  juncture,  an  extremity, 
a  '  pinch ' ;  esp.  in  phrases  at  (\for)  a  push,  in 
an  emergency ;  to  come,  put,  bring  to  the  push,  i.  e. 
to  an  extremity,  hence  to  actual  trial;  cf.  POINT 
sbl  22  b.  Sometimes  fig.  from  3. 

1570-83  F°XE  A.  S,  M.  729/1  He.. closely  kept  himselfe 
betweene  both,  till  the  pushe  came  that  his  helpe  might 
serue  at  a  pinch.  1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  202  To 
what  a  miserable  push  have  they  dnven  the  World.  1644 
in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Apg.  vn.  102  The  ex- 
treame  push  of  affaires  that  the  associated  Countyes  are 
now  put  to.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  470  If  thou..wilt  pro. 
long  All  to  the  push  of  Fate.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II. 
22  Chillingworth  .  .was  a  subtile  and  quick  Disputant,  and 
would  several  times  put  the  Kings  Professor  to  a  push. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  At  a  Push,  at  a  pinch  or 
strait.  1764  Mem.  G.  Psalmanazar  187  Till  it  came  to  the 
solemn  push.  1841 J.  AITON  Domest.  Econ.  (1857)  146  When 


1640 

a  push  comes,  he  procures  additional  hands  to  get  the  hay 
up,  or  the  oats  in,  or  the  potatoes  planted.  1883  S.  C.  HALL 
Retrospect  I.  325  It  was  a  hard  push  to  make  a  newspaper 
pay. 

7.  Determined  effort  to  get  on ;  persevering 
energy ;  enterprise,  esp.  that  which  is  inconsiderate 
of  the  rights  of  others. 


Gloss.   (1882),  Push,  energy,  determination.     He'll  never 
make  nowt  on  it— he's  no  push  in  him.    1893  PEEL  Spen 
Valley  56  The  stolid  indifference  and  want  of  push  and 
enterprise  which  has  characterised  agriculturists. 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

8.  A  '  press '  of  people ;  a  crowd,  throng.    Now 
rare  exc.  as  in  9. 

1718  C.  HIGGIN  True  Disc.  13  He  is  a.. thieves'  watch- 
man, that  lies  scouting,  .when  and  where  there  is  a  push, 
alias  an  accidental  crowd  of  people.  1754  J.  POULTER 
Discov.  30  In  order  to  be  out  of  the  push  or  throng.  1830 
MONCRIEFF  Hrt.  London  II.  i  He's  as  quiet  as  a  dummy- 
hunter  [pickpocket]  in  a  push  by  Houndsditch.  1866  G. 
MEREDITH  Vittoria.  xxix,  A  great  push  of  men  emerged 
from  one  of  the  close  courts. 

b.  A  moving  school  or  shoal  of  fish.  dial. 

1876  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Skooal,  or  Push,  a  shoal  of 
fish  pursuing  their  course. 

9.  slang.  A  '  crowd '  or  band  of  thieves ;  a  gang 
of  convicts  at  penal  labour   (Farmer) ;   esp.  in 
Australia,  A  gang  of  larrikins ;  hence,  Any  com- 
pany or  party  ;  a  '  crowd  ', '  set ',  '  lot '. 

1884  DAVITT  Prison  Diary  (1885)  I.  x.  95  The  stocking- 
knitting  party  [in  prison].. became  known. .as  the  'upper 
ten  push  .  1890  Melbourne^  Argus  26  July  4/3  '  Doolan's 
push  '  were  a  party  of  larrikins  working,  or  supposed  to  be 
working,  in  a  potato  paddock  near  by.  1893  Sydney  Morn. 
Her.  26  June  8/7  Day  by  day  the  new  '  push '  has  become 
more  daring.  From  chaffing  drunken  men  and  insulting 
defenceless  women,  the  company  has  taken  to  assault,  to 
daylight  robbery.  1898  E.  E.  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.  s.  v., 
Its  use  began  with  the  larrikins,  and  spread,  until  now  it 
often  means  clique,  set,  party,  and  even  jocularly  so  far  as 
'  the  Government  House  Push  '.  1901  J.  FLYNT  World  of 
Graft  16,  I  like  him,  an'  the  push  likes  him,  'cause  he  gives 
us  rope.  1901  Blackw.  Mag.  July  40/1,  I  was  recruiting 
for  my  '  push  '  down  in  Durban.  1  used  to  go  and  get  the 
fellows  off  the  ships  as  they  came  in. 

10.  A  flush  of  water,  dial. 

1886  COLE  S.  W.  Lines.  Gloss.,  Push  (pronounced  short, 
as  Rush),  a  pool  or  puddle.  The  watter  all  stood  in  pushes. 
We'd  such  a  push  of  watter  agen  our  door,  we  had  to  let  it 
off.  1894  Daily  News  i  Nov.  3/5  The  heavy  push  of  water, 
which  had  long  been  looked  forward  to  by  anglers.  189$ 
Ibid.  7  Oct.  9/3  The  heavy  downpour  in  the  early  hours  of 
yesterday  morning  ought  to  cause  a  '  push '  of  land  water. 

11.  A  contrivance  or  part  which  is  pushed  or 
simply  pressed  in  order  to  operate  a  mechanism ; 
a  push-button. 

1889  Set.  Amer.  18  May  313/1  The  spring  push,  which  was 
secured  higher  up  on  the  door,,  .could  be  tampered  with  by 
patients  so  inclined,  c  1890  F.  E.  POWELL  Electric  Bells 
43  A  push  might  be  described  as  an  automatic  switch,  as  it 
is  self-stopping  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  1902  Daily 
Chron.  27  June  2/6  Push-tap  valves. .do  not  require  a  key, 
the  driver  simply  having  to  press  the  push  and  the  water 
runs  off. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  see  PUSH-. 

Push  (puj),  sl>.2  Otis.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  poushe, 
powsh(e,  pushe,  6-7  pussh(e.  [Origin  obscure. 

Possibly  a  use  of  POSH  st>l,  with  the  sense  '  something 
that  pushes  or  is  pushed  out  or  up ' :  But  it  occurs  30  years 
earlier  than  any  of  the  known  senses  of  that  word,  as  well 
as  with  spellings  not  found  there,  though  occurring  in  the 
verb ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  entirely  from  MDu. 
and  MLG.  fust,  mod.Du.  fuist,  pimple,  blister,  E.Fris. 
pttske  (dim.  of  *pus)  pustule,  pock,  blister,  and  many  related 
words,  from  an  app.  onomatopoeic  stem  pus-  or  pust-  to 
inflate,  swell  up ;  coinciding  also  in  form  with  the  stem  of 
\*.  pust-ula,  pus-ula,  blister,  pimple,  pustule.  If  the  word 
entered  Eng.  from  any  source  at  an  early  date  as  puss,  or 
pousse,  it  might  share  the  phonetic  history  of  F.  fousser, 
and  become  push,  like  PUSH  v.] 

A  pustule,  pimple,  boil. 

1533  fcixoi  Cast,  Helthe  in.  vii.(iS4i)sgb,  Sometymeblacke 
poushes  or  boyles,  with  inflamation  and  moch  peyne.  1542 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  71  'Efaptfq/iaTa,  that  is,  title  pymples 
or  pushes.  1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  xxxv.  18  b,  Asapnati 
is  the  greke  worde.  In  Englyshe  they  be  named  whelkes 
or  pushes  the  which  be  read.  1552  HULOET,  Byle,  botch, 
or  powsh.  Ibid.,  Powshe,  Atheroma,  Epinyctiaes. .  Tuber. 
cula..a.  little  powshe.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in. 
Furies  (1641)  98/2  The  pining  Phthisik  fils  them  all  with 
pushes  Whence  a  slowe  spowt  of  cor'sie  matter  gushes.  1665 
G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  4  Risings  like  blisters,  or 
small  tumors  and  pushes,  some  red,  others  yellow.  17x0  T. 
FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  422  Very  useful  for  Pushes, 
Pimples,  and  Blemishes  in  the  Face.  1811-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  41  In  vernacular  language,  this  species  [a 
common  phlegmon)  is  denominated  a  push.  1843  SIR  T. 
WATSON  Princ.  $  Pract.  Physic  II.  796  A  very  common 
..pustular  disease  of  the  skin,  usually  called  boil,  in  some 
parts  of  England  afusA,  and  by  the  lezraed/uruttcuius. 

Fash,  (puj),  v.  Forms:  a.  4  ?pusse,  pa.t. 
puste ;  4-5  posshe(n ;  5-6  pusshe,  6  puszshe, 
pushe,  powshe,  7-  push.  /3.  6-9  Sc.  pouss, 
7-9  Sc.  pause,  9  dial,  poose  (pas),  powse  (paus). 
See  also  Poss  v.  [a.  F.  pousser,  with  palatal- 
ization of  s  (cf.  brush,  cuish,  quash,  with  F. 
brosse,  cuisse,  casser)  ;  in  OF.  polser,  poulser  (:— L. 
pulsare,  freq.  oipettSre  to  drive,  push,  beat),  which 
gradually  supplanted  tauter,  in  OF.  to  strike, 
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thrust,  push  (see  BCTT  ».i,  and  cf.  sense  3  below), 
as  in  Eng.  push  has  supplanted  POT  v.1  in  its  early 
senses  '  thrust,  butt '.] 
I.  Of  physical  action. 

1.  trans.  To  exert  force  upon  or  against  (a  body) 
so  as  to  move  it  away ;  to  move  by  such  exertion 
of  force ;  to  shove,  thrust,  drive  (the  opposite  of 
to  draw  or  pull').  In  early  use  comprehending  the 
force  of  impact  as  well  as  of  pressure,  but  now 
spec,  applied  to  the  communication  of  force  by 
pressure  in  contact. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  (Harl.  MS.)  1079  Horn  be  wyket  puste, 
bat  hit  open  fluste.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4625,  I.  .that  was 
posshed  in  every  side,  That  I  nist  where  I  might  abyde. 
[Cf.  ibid.  4479  s.  v.  Poss  v.  i.]  c  1440  York  Myst.  xlvi.  38 
pei  lusshed  hym,  bei  lasshed  hym,  bei  pusshed  hym,  bei 
passhed  hy_m.  156:1  ROWBOTHUM  Playe  ofCheastes  E  v,  If 
he  pushe  his  Paune  one  steppe  more.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C. 
v.  v.  25  It  is  more  worthy,  to  leape  in  our  selues,  Then  tarry 
till  they  push  vs.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  n.  iii.  125  Paul.  I  pray 
you  doe  not  push  me,  lie  be  gone.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v. 
Push-pin,  A  child's  game  in  which  pins  are  pushed  alter- 
nately. 1833  Manitf.Metal  (Cab.  Cycl.)  II.  269  Any  one  of 
them,  .being  pushed  the  least  degree  too  much  or  too  little, 
1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvii,  The  hindermost 
pushing  the  front  ones  faster  than  they  would  have  gone  of 
themselves.  1859  TENNYSON  Geraint  fy  Enid  1122  The 
door,  Push'd  from  without,  drave  backward  to  the  wall. 
T.'&y^LabourCommission,  Glossary  65/2  The  tram  containing 
the  coal  is  sometimes  pushed  by  the  boy,  and  sometimes 
pulled  by  a  pony.  Mod.  The  nurse  was  pushing  the  peram- 
bulator and  met  the  gardener  pushing  a  wheel-barrow.  The 
gradient  being  steep,  an  additional  locomotive  is  here  put 
on  behind  to  push  the  train. 

b.  with  an  adverb  or  advb.  phrase,  expressing 
the  direction,  or  way,  in  which  the  thing  is  moved, 
e.  g.  to  push  back,  down,  in,  out,  onward,  open,  etc. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  262  If  any . .  schofte,  pusche, 
or  sperne  any  suster  from  her  withe  armes  or  scholders. 
1530  PALSGR.  671/1  He  pusshed  me  awaye  as  harde  as  he 
coulde  . .  il  me  rebouta,  or  me  repulsa  darriere  luy  tant 
quil  peut.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  "1.  n.  iii.  73  Will  you  not 
push  her  out!  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xliv.  5  Through  thee  will 
wee  push  downe  our  enemies.  1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE 
Kelig.  Stoic  xiii.  (1685)  126  The  Rose  being  pous'd  up  by 
the  salt  nitre  which  makes  it  vegetative.  1791  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  He  was  turning  to  go  out  when  the 
man  suddenly  pushed  him  hack,  and  he  heard  the  door 
locked  upon  him.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §  131  As  the 
liquid  became  heated  its  vapour  pushed  the  mercury  before 
it  along  the  tube.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  812  The 
mercury  is  pushed  through  the  system  much  quicker 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  1898  WATTS-DUNTON 
Aylwin  l.  i,  She  turned  the  key  and  pushed  open  the  door. 

Jig.  1781  COWPER  Hope  659  fo  parry  and  push  by  God's 
word  With  senseless  noise.  —  Expost.  690  The  word  of 
prophesy,  those  truths  divine.. Are  never  long  vouchsafd, 
if  push'd  aside  With  cold  disgust  or  philosophic  pride. 

o.  To  drive  or  repulse  by  force  of  arms;  to  drive 
in  the  chase. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  27  The  Mallabars  pushing 
them  [our  skiffs]  and  throwing  fire-balls  at  vs.  1709  London 
Gaz.  4585/2  They  charged  our  Horse,  and  broke  in  upon 
us ;  we  rallied,  and  pushed  them.  i?aa  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  238  After  we  had  thus  pushed  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
1735  SOMERVILLS  Cheat  HI.  492  The  tenacious  Crew  Hang 
on  the  Track,..  And  push  him  [the  fox]  many  a  League. 

d.  To  move,  throw   forward,  or  advance   (a 
force)  against  opposition  or  difficulty. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  xi.  254  He  intended  to  have  pusht 
two  hundred  of  his  men  on  shore  in  his  boats.  Ibid.  xiv. 
286  To  hinder  us  from  pushing  our  men  on  shore.  1800 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1834^)  I.  21*  Some  campoos 
and  pultans,  which  have  been  indiscreetly  pushed  across 
the.Kistna.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  1 1.  xv.  158  Henry  pushed 
his  scouts  along  the  road  towards  Windsor. 

e.  absol.  To  thrust  others  out  (of  one's  way) ; 
to  jostle,  shove. 

1735  SOMERVILLE  Chast  II.  236  Alternate  they  preside,  and 
justlmg  push  To  guide  the  dubious  Scent.  1817  J.  SCOTT 
Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  13  Rather  than  pay  three-pence  to 
one  of  the  men  on  the  quays,  they  stumbled,  and  panted, 
and  pushed,  under  a  load  which  was  heavier  than  it  need  to 
have  been. 

f.  To  push   round  the  ale,  etc.,  to  push  the 
bottle,  to  pass  the  liquor  from  one  to  another  in 
convivial  drinking. 

1829  LYTTON  Disowned  7  Come,  Mim,  push  round  the  ale. 
1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  $  B.  II.  iv.  55  Thomson  could 
push  the  bottle  like  a  regular  ban  vivant. 

g.  trans,  or  absol.,  in  Billiards.    To  make  a 
push-stroke :  see  PUSH  rf.1  i  b. 

1873  '  CAVENDISH  '  &  BENNETT  Billiards  314  To  push,  the 
cue  must  be  placed  all  but  touching  the  player's  ball. 

h.  absol.  Push  off:  Of  a  person  in  a  boat  (and 
trans/,  of  the  boat),  To  push  oneself  away  from 
the  bank  or  the  like ;  to  shove  off.  fig.  (slang  or 
colloq.}  To  begin  a  game,  etc.  So  to  push  out 
i.e.  into  the  open  water. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  x,  Then,  getting  into  my  Canoo, 


denly  pushed  out.     1865  J.  THOMSON  Sunday  up  River\.  ii, 
We  push  off  from  the  bank.    Mod.  We're  all  ready  to  play ; 
push  off ! 
i.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik.,  To  Push,  to  move  a  vessel 
by  poles. 

J.  intr.  To  sit  abaft  an  oar  and  propel  a  boat 
with  forward  strokes :  as,  to  push  down  a  stream. 
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2.  intr.    To   thrust   with    a    pointed    weapon, 
stick,   or  the  like  (const,  at) ;   to  tilt,  fence ;    to 
use  a  spear,  short  sword,  poniard,  etc.   Obs.  or  arch. 

[1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  VH.  96  Mi  plouh-pote  schal  be  my 
pyk  and  posshen  atte  Kootes,  And  helpe  my  coltrc  to  kerue.] 
1590  SIIAKS.  Hen.  V.  u.  i.  103  As  manhood  shal  compound : 
push  home.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvn.  xxviii.  650  Others 
..pushed  at  them  with  punchion  poles.  1698  FARQUHAR 
Love  ft  Bottle  u.  ii,  The  Duke  of  Burgundy.,  pushes  the 
finest  of  any  man  in  France.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  4-  Arc.  ill. 
511  That  none  shall  dare  With  shprtned  Sword  to  stab  in 
closer  War : . .  Nor  push  with  biting  Point,  but  strike  at 
length.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  tv.  383  Let  the  green  In  years 
. .  Push  with  the  lance.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  522  But 
Arac  rode  him  down  :  And  Cyril  seeing  it,  push'd  against 
the  Prince. 

fif.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  an.  1674  (1823)  II.  57  When 
duke  Lauderdale  was  hotly  pushed  at,  he  then  promised . . 
that  he  would  avoid  all  former  errors.  1738  SEAL  Hist. 
Purit.  IV.  577  A  bold  and  forward  man,  who  pushed  at 
every  thing  that  might  ruin  the  Church. 

f  b.  traits.  To  stab  with  a  weapon ;  to  '  strike '. 
Also/p-.  (cf.  PUT  z-.l  3  b).  Obs. 

1694  Martens'  Voy.  Spitztergen  IV.  in  Ace.  Sea.  Late 
yoy.  M.(i7ii)  160  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  much  mind 
where  they  launce  or  push  them  [whales].  17*8  VASBRUGH 
&  Cm.  Prav.  If  list.  iv.  i,  Man.  Right  1  there  you  push'd 
him  home. 

3.  intr.    To  thrust    or   butt  with  the    horns : 
chiefly  biblical.  Also/m».r.  =PUTz>.lib.  Nowafo/. 

1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xxi.  29  Yf  the  oxe  haue  bene  vsed 
to  push  in  tymes  past.  (So  1611  ;  1885  R.  V.  gore.)  Ibid., 
3  Chron.  xviii.  10  With  these  [horns]  shall  thou  puszshe  at 
the  Syrians  [1611  push  the  Syrians],  tyll  thou  brynge  them 
to  naughte.  1611  BIBLR  Exod.  xxi.  32  If  the  ox  shall  push 
[COVERDALE  gorre]  a  manservant  or  a  maidservant.  1697 
DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  in.  343  They  fence,  they  push,  and 
pushing,  loudly  roar.  1888  10.  LAWS  Little  Eng.  App.  421 
Push,  to  butt  like  a  cow. 

4.  trans.  To  thrust  (a  weapon) ;   to  thrust  (a 
limb,  organ,  root,  etc.)  into  some  position ;  to  put 
(anything)  out  in  a  projecting  manner.      To  push  a 
face :  see  FACE  sb.  7  b. 

1691  Diary  Siege  Lymerick  Pref.  A  ij  b,  With  so  poor  a 
Handful  to  push  so  bold  a  Sword,  and  carry  so  intire  a 
Victory.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  115  Some 
kinds  of  weeds  push  their  roots  very  far  down. . .  If  there  are 
any  stones  in  the  land,  they  push  their  roots  among  the 
stones.  1778  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thralc  15  Oct.,  I  never 
could  get  anything  from  her  but  by  pushing  a  face.  1894  K. 
BRIDGES  Feast  of  Bacchus  i.  376  What  has  he  to  do  to  push 
his  nose  into  our  affairs  ? 

5.  trans.  To  thrust  out,  stick  out  (an  organ  or 
part).    Of  a  plant  :  To  send  forth  (a  shoot,  runner, 
root) ;  also,  to  put/orfh  (fruit). 

1614  D.  DYKE  Myst.  Self-Deceiv.  xxvii.  320  Some  like 
Snailes  push  out  their  homes  till  they  be  touched.  1768 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  405  [To]  manifest  its  vigour 
by  continual  efforts  to  push  forth  more  fruit  of  good  works. 
1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  Feb.  32  In  melon  plants 
pushing  runners :  pinch  off  the  end  of  the  runners.  1849 
Florist  252  To  encourage  the  plants  to  push  fresh  roots. 

b.  intr.  To  stick  out,  project.  Of  a  plant  or 
stem :  =  POT  0.1  9. 

1710  DE  FOE  Caft.  Singleton  Hi,  A ..  cape ..  pushing  out 
a  long  way  into  the  sea.  i8«  BROWNING  Chiltic  Roland 
xii,  If  there  pushed  any  ragged  thistle-stalk  Above  its  mates, 
the  head  was  chopped.  1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day 
Bk.  80/2  Those  plants  which  are  pushing  strongly  will  do  all 
the  better  if  the  ground  is  forked  between  them. 

6.  intr.   To  exert  pressure  upon  something  in 
the  way  described  in  i. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iv.  16  We  may  as  well  push 
against  Powles  as  slirre  'em.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  83, 
I.. push'd  at  Philip's  garden-gate.  Mod.  Do  not  push 
against  me.  The  fence  is  weak ;  if  you  push  against  it  it 
will  give  way.  Push  with  all  your  might ;  all  push  at  once  I 

7.  intr.  To  make  one's  way  with  force  or  per- 
sistence   (as    against    difficulty    or    opposition). 
With  various  adverbs  and  preps. ;  esp.  to  push  on, 
to  press  forward,  to  advance  with  continued  effort. 

1718  ROWE  tr.  Lncan  VL  269  Now  push  we  on,  disdain  we 
now  to  fear,  A  thousand  Wounds  let  ev'ry  Bosom  bear. 
1768  BYRON  Narr.  Lass  Wager  122,  I  pushed  into  the  next 
wigwam  upon  my  hands  and  knees.  1804  MONSON  in  Owen 
Weilesley's  Desf.  (1877)  526  The  enemy  pushed  after  and 
many  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  1806  J.  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  u.  xi,  Pushing  through  the  very 
narrow  path  of  a  very  long  field  of  very  high  corn.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  liii,  For  fear  divine  Philosophy  Should 
push  beyond  her  mark.  1879  FROUDE  Casarxiv.  222  Csesar, 
after  a  short  rest,  pushed  on  and  came  under  their  walls. 
1893  GARDINER  Stud.  Hist.  Eug.  n  He  pushed  inland  to 
the  Kentish  Stour.  1899  AlUmttl  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  600 
Both  the  horny  and  granular  layers  push  downwards  wher- 
ever they  can. 

b.  To  push  one's  way,  to  make  one  s  way  by 
thrusting  obstacles  or  opponents  aside. 

1781  COWPER  Exfost.  17  Whom  fiery  suns..  Forbid  in 
vain  to  push  his  daring  way  To  darker  climes.  1884  R.  W. 
CHURCH  liacon  iii.  61  The  shrewd  and  supple  lawyers.,  who 
unscrupulously  pushed  their  way  to  preferment.  Mod.  He 
pushed  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd. 
II.  Of  action  other  than  physical. 

8.  intr.  To  put  forth  vigorous  effort  or  endea- 
vour ;  to  press,  be  urgent  in  request  or  persuasion ; 
to  aim  at  with  endeavour  to  attain  ;  to  try  or  work 
strenuously  for,  press  for;  to  seek  actively,  labour 
after.  Now  rare. 

•595  DANIKL  Ch:  H'ars  t.  xxv.  30  Glory  won  in  great  ex- 
ploits his  mind  did  elevate..  Which  made  him  push  at  what 
Sis  issue  gate.  1601  in  Mbryson  liin.  II.  n.  ii.  (1617)  171 

VOL.  VII. 


The  King  ofSpaine  meancs  to  make  this  place  [Kinsalr]  i 
the  seate  of  the  Warre..(in  order]  to  push  for  Kngland. 
1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  III.  v,  Will  he  be  Importu* 
nate,  Foible,  and  push  ?  1710  DK  FOE  CntM*(i84O)  II. xy. 
119,  I  had  no  occasion  to  push  at  a  winter  journey  of  this 
kind.  17*8  RAMSAY  Gen.  Mistake  150  Macsomno  pushes  after 
praise.  1738  NEAL  Hht.  Purit.  IV.  88  While  the  Presby- 
terians  were  pushing  for  their  Covenant  uniformity.  1765 
STERNB  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xxviii,  By  pushing  at  something 
beyond  that,  I  have  brought  myself  into  such  a  situation  as 
[etc.],  1844  G.  DODD  'textile  Mann/,  i.  13  The  manner 
in  which  the  manufacturers  '  pushed '  for  orders. 

9.  trans.  To  urge,  pres»,  incite,  impel,  drive  (a 
person,  etc.)  to  do  something,  or  la  (\  upon)  some 
course  ;  to  urge  or  egg  on. 

01578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chroii.  Scat.  (S.T.S.)  11.95 
His  wickit  and  ewill  consall . .  allurit  htm  and  puflit  [p.  r. 
poussit]  him  fast  ford  wart  to  fight  witht  Inglischemen.  1640 
R.  BAILLIP.  Canterb.  Self-camlet.  48  Nothing.,  but  that 
which  conscience  would  pouse  any  man  upon  all  hazards  to 
avow.  1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  332  Pushed  on  by  the 
King  of  Ardra,  he  marched  against  the  People  of  Fida. 
i7«  DE  FOE  Plague  (Rtldg.)  128  Apprehensions . .  that 
desperation  should  push  the  People  upon  Tumults.  1730 
A.  GORDON  Maffei's  Amphith.  243  Then.. might  the  Wild- 
Beasts  be  seen  pushed  on  to  fight.  1761  HUMK  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  xxviii.  138  He  pushed  his  master  to  seek  an 
occasion  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch.  1811  JOANNA 
BAILLIE  Siege  ill.  ii,  Tis  a  strange  thing  that  women, 
who  can't  fight  themselves,  should  so  eagerly  push  us  to  the 
work.  1862  GOULBURN  Pert.  Relig.  IV.  XL  (1873)  347 
Shrinking  from  being  pushed  to  greater  lengths  in  Religion 
than  we  are  prepared  to  go. 

10.  To  impel  (a  horse,  etc.)  to  greater  speed; 
to  urge  on  ;  spec,  to  urge  (it)  forward  beyond  its 
natural  speed  or  endurance ;  also  in  reference  to 
other  animals,  a  steam-ship,  etc. 

1717  BOVER  Diet.  Royal  II,  To  push  (or  put)  on  a  Horse, 
Pousser,  lancer,  piquer  un  Chevat.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase 
ill.  445  As  I  behold  Each  lovely  nymph .  .Push  on  the  gen'rous 
steed.  1831  STANDISH  Maid  of  Jaen  18  The  steeds  with 
urgent  speed  were  push'd  Till  lost  in  distance  all  was  hush'd. 


E 

in- 


effort  whatever  to  push  the  vessel  [the  Lusitania]. 

b.  To  force  (a  thing)  into  more  intense  action. 
Now  rare. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  41  Orpiment . .  when  pushed  by 
a  strong  fire  yields  a  great  quantity  of  acrid  volatile  particles. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  603  By  pushing  the  heat  after 
the  oil  comes  over.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts^  etc.  805  The  fire, 
at  first  moderate,  is  pushed  till  the  cucurbits  are  red  hot. 

11.  To  press  forward,  prosecute,  or  follow  up, 
press  with  vigour  and  insistence  (some  action  or 
operation) ;  to  urge,  press  (a  claim,  etc.)  ;  chiefly 
with  advb.  extension,  esp.  to  push  en ;  to  push  it, 
to  press  one's  suit. 

1611  SHAKS.  li'int.  T.  n.  i.  179  Camillo's  flight. .doth 
push-on  this  proceeding.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  iii. 
52  Marcus  was  for  pushing  on  his  Illow.  a  1710  SEWEL 
Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  iv.  365  Since  the  churchmen  pushed 
on  so  wicked  a  business.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II (1793)  II. 
xm.  136  If  the  Spanish  commander,  -had  pushed  his  opera- 
tions with  proper  rigour,  he  must  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  town.  i8»7  Examiner  275/2  Such  pupils.. as  chose 


85 
haughty  dominion. 

b.  Phr.   To  push  one's  (t  a) fortune,  to  engage 
actively  in  making  one's  fortune.  Cf.  FORTUNE  sb.  5. 

1657  SIR  W.  MURE  Hist.  251  A  man  wittie  and  bardie,  fit 
for  pouseing  a  fortoune  in  these  times.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  Ded.  (1721)  1. 190  You  push'd  not  your  Fortune  to 
rise  in  either.  1719  RAMSAY  yd  Answ.  to  Hamilton  xiv, 
We  man  to  the  bent,  And  pouseour  fortune.  1749  SMOLLETT 
Gil  Bias  I.  i,  It  is  high  time  for  a  brisk  lad  of  seventeen, 
like  thee,  to  push  thy  fortune  in  the  world.  1863  KINGLAKK 
Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiiL  214  To  glance  at  the  operations  of  a 
small  knot  of  middle-aged  men  who  were  pushing  their 
fortunes  in  Paris.  1886  [see  FORTUNE  so.  5). 

c.  To  extend  operations  vigorously  forward  in 
space,  or  to  more  distant  places. 

r«  ...       _     rr-  .      T- 1 f     t    o_    /. 


distant  parts.  1884  Month.  Exam.  27  May  5/1  Hitherto 
Russia  has  been  pushing  her  conquests  in  a  region  where 
there  is  no  well-established  authority  and  no  clear  boundaries. 
12.  To  carry  out  (a  matter,  action,  principle, 
etc.)  to  a  farther  point,  or  to  the  farthest  limit. 
To  push  through,  to  press  or  carry  by  force  to  a 
conclusion. 

1713  ADDISON  Guard.  No.  137  f  i,  I  think  they  have 
pushed  this  matter  a  little  too  far.    1779  Mirror  No.  45  r  7 
He  must  push  to  excess  every  species  of  extravagant  dis- 
sipation.   1839  J.  YEOWILL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  i.  (1847)  4  If  we 
push  our  investigations  to  an  earlier  period.     1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Trails,  Cockayne  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  64  Individual  right 
is  pushed  to  the  uttermost  bound  compatible  with  public 
order.    1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  7  That  peculiar  temper., 
which  declines  to  push  conclusions  toextrcmcs.    1888  HRYCE 
A  mer.  Comtnw.  I.  xxxii.  489  If  it  [fii.  a  measure]  is  not  press, 
ing,  neither  party,  -cares  to  take  it  up  and  push  it  through. 

18.  To  advance  or  try  to  advance  or  promote ;  to 
urge  or  press  the  adoption,  use,  practice,  sale,  etc. 
of  (a  thing)  ;  to  exert  oneself  for  the  advancement 
or  promotion  of  (a  person) ;  also  with/orwarrf,  on. 

1714  R.   FIDDES  Pract.   Disc.  u.  31    Journalists    [arc] 
employ'd  to  push  and  forward  it.     1748  11.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
Mann  12  Jan.,  There  is  a  transaction  going  on  to  send  Sir 
Charles  Williams  to  Turin  i   he  has  asked  it,  and  it  is 


pushed.  1758  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Runny  8  Mar.  in  Btnuell, 
Not  that  1  mean  to  impose  upon  you  the  trouble  of  pushing 
them  with  more  importunity  than  may  seem  proper.  1861 
HUGIISS  I'om  Brown  at  Oxf.  i,  Every  one  who  had  a  ion 
..whom  he  wanted  to  push  forward  in  the  world  lelc.j. 

1888  roll  Mall  G.  n  May  12/1  Pushing  the  sale  of  British 
goods.     1894  Times  28  Nov.  4/2  To  correct  your  correspon- 
dent's misconception  at  the  phrase  '  pushing   a  book. 

b.  To  press,  force,  or  thrust  (something)  on  or 
upon  a  person  for  attention,  acceptance,  or  adoption. 
1753  R.  WODEOW  Corr.  (1843)  III.  99  They  were  not  fond 
of  having  one  that  was  in  the  family,  and  on  that  score 
pushed  on  them.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ktt.  II.  91  Physicians 
are  too  apt  to  posh  their  prescriptions  upon  the  healthy. 

1889  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Yankee  at  Crl.  K.  Arthur  «x.  (190$) 
910  There  was  another  fact,  which  he  never  pushed  upon 
anybody  unasked. 

14.  To  press  or  tear  hard  upon  (a  person)  in 
dealing  with  him,  to  put  to  straits ;  esp.  in  passive, 
To  be  hard  pressed  or  put  to  straits,  as  by  lack  of 
time,  means,  etc. ;  often  withyfcr. 

1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  viii.  171  Henry  laying  hold  of 
so  plausible  a  pretence,  resolved  to  push  the  clergy  with 
regard  to  all  their  privileges.  1867  J.  R.  BROWNE  Land  oj 
Thor  ill  43  It  is  dreadful  to  see  people  so  hard  pushed  to 
live.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD*  Col.  Rrformer(\b}t)->&  I'm 
a  little  pushed  for  lime.  1803  RAYMOND  Gent.  Ufcott  ii, 
I'm  a  little  pushed.. and  I  thought  perhaps  you  a  let  me 
have  a  small  matter  of  fifteen  pound. 

Hence  Pushed  (pnjt ;,///.  a. 

1658  HP.  REYNOLDS  Lord's  Suffer  xii,  Would  not  God,  in 
the  Law,  accept  of  any  but  pushed,  and  dissected,  and  burned 
sacrifices? 

t  Push.,  int.  (si.).  Obs.  •=  PISH,  TUSH,  int. 

1605  TryallChev.  n.  ii.  in  Bullen  Old  PI.  (1884)  III.  294 
Push  !  meet  me.  Ferdinand,  I  will.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon 
in.  vi.  119,  2,  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timons  fury? 
3  Push,  did  you  see  my  Cap?  16*4  Trag.  Nero  i.  ii.  in 
Bullen  Old  PI.  (1882)  1. 18  Push,  it  could  not  be  like  to  this. 
B.  sb.  An  exclamation  of  '  push ' ;  ••  PISH  sb. 
To  make  a  push  at,  to  treat  with  disdain. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  38  There  was  neuer  yet 
Philosopher,  That  could  endure  the  tooth-ake  patiently, 
How  euer  they  haue  writ  the  stile  of  gods,  And  made  a  push 
at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Push-,  the  stem  of  Pusn  v.,  or  POSH  sb.'1,  iu 
combination,  a.  General :  in  the  senses  (a) 
moved  or  actuated  by  a  push,  or  by  pushing,  as 
push-bar,  -pick,  -tap ;  (b)  used  for  pushing,  com- 
municating a  push,  as  push-pedal,  -piece,  -rod, 
-work.  b.  Special  Combs  :  push-ball,  a  game  in 
which  a  very  large  ball  is  pushed  by  the  hands  and 
bodies  of  the  players  towards  the  opponents'  goal ; 
also  ailH/'. ;  push-barred  a.,  {Billiards)  in  which 
a  PUSH  ( i  b)  is  barred  or  forbidden  ;  push-battle, 
a  game;  push-bieyole, -cycle,  an  ordinary  bicycle, 
propelled  by  the  rider,  as  distinguished  from  one 
driven  by  a  motor;  push-board,  some  parlour 
game :  see  qnot. ;  push-button,  a  button  in  an 
electric  switch,  which,  when  pushed,  closes  or 
opens  the  circuit ;  push-car  U.  S.,  (a)  a  hand-car ; 
(»)  a  bogie  car  used  to  connect  an  engine  with  a 
train  which  is  on  a  ferry-boat ;  (c)  a  plate-layers' 
trolley;  push-cart,  a  hand-cart ;  push-halfpenny, 
a  game  in  which  coins  arc  pushed  over  a  mark  on 
a  level  surface ;  shove-halfpenny ;  push-hole,  see 
qnot. ;  push-off,  the  act  of  pushing  a  boat  from 
the  land ;  hence,  an  effective  send-off  in  starting 
on  any  course  ;  push-plough  =  BREAST-PLOUGH  ; 
push-stroke,  in  Billiards,  Cricket,  and  Golf" 
PUSH  sb.  i  b ;  push-through,  a  narrow  passage 
through  a  boundary  wall,  etc. 

1898  Encycl.  Sport  II.  168/2  'Pushball  was  developed 
out  of  mere  experiments  into  an  organised  game  about 
the  year  1895  by  the  Newtown  Athletic  Club  near  Boston 
U.S.A.  The  ball  used  Is  made  after  the  same  fashion  as 
the  ordinary  round  football  used  in  the  English  Associa- 
tion game,  but  has  a  diameter  of  about  6  feet.  1895 
Funft  Stand.  Diet.,  "Push-ear,  a  bar  that  sustains  a 
pushing  stress.  1906  ll'alm.  Gat.  7  Feb.  8/1  Pointing  to 
the  extra  push-bar  exits  and  elaborate  fire  appliances.  1898 
Ibid.  16  Apr.  7/2  A  new  •push-barred  record  of  679.  1898 
R  GREGORY  Side  Lights  Con/I.  Meth.  520  In  our  all-includ- 
ing games,  like  •push-battle.  1908  Daily  Chron.  s;  Nov. 
9/5  Spring  forks,  which  are  considered  debatable  points  at 
a  "push  bicycle,  are  now  recognised  as  absolute  essentials 
on  the. .  motor  cycle.  1906  loid.  10  Feb.  6/1  Playing  a  kind 
of  bagatelle  or  •push-board.  1878  G.  B.  PRESCOTT  Sf. 
Telephone  (1879)  376  Tne  *Posh  button  or  key  used  in  short 
circuits  serves  to  close  the  latter  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
1901  Munsey's  Mag.  XXV.  367/2  The  subscriber  presses  a 
push  button,  and  the  two  numbers  to  be  connected  are 
rrung  up'  simultaneously.  1899  MORROW  Bohem.  fans 
224  Street  hawkers  with  their  heavy  'push-carts.  1905 
Daily  Chron.  i  June  3/6  Anyone  who  has  tried  it,  knows 
that  a  motor-cycle  is  as  comfortable  as  a '  'push-cycle  over 
the  same  piece  of  road,  at  double  the  speed.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mich.,  'Push-hole  (Glass-mating),  a  bole  in  the 
flattening-fumace  for  annealing  and  flattening  plale  glass. 
1901  Daily  Chrmi.  8  May  5/2  He  was  Ihe  nght  person  to 
give  a  *pusb-off  to  this  newest  venture  of  tbe  C 
Social  Union.  1907  Westm.  Go*.  9  Nov.  16/2  Multiple 
disc-clutch,  'push-pedals,  foot-«cceleralor.  1908  , 
io  Mar.  4/2  The  two  push-pedals  performing  the  usual 
functions  of  disconnecting  the  clutch  and  pulling  on  the 
brake.  1843 Pe*.y  C,tl.  XXVII.  108/1  (Repealing  Watch), 
P  is  the  pendant-shank  or  -push-piece.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTWI 
Sl'alch  >,  Cleckm.  132  For  setting  Ihe  hands  a  push  piece., 
is  pressed  with  the  thumb  nail.  i6»6  PLOT  Stafforash.  115 
The  turf. -they  cut  in  Ihe  Moonlands  in  tbe  Spring  lime 


PUSHER. 

with  an  instrument  call'd  a  *push-plow,  being  a  sort  of  spade, 
shod  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  arrow.  1906  Dm/?  Uiron. 
ii  Aug.  5/5  'Push-pole,  and  the  inevitable  negotiation  of 
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churchyard  wall.     1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  /t  Clockm.  36 
The  *pushwork  for  setting  the  hands. 

Pusher  (pu-Jai).    [f.  PUSH  Z/.  +  -EB 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  pushes  (lit.  an 

Also  in  various  technical  uses. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Corneador,  a  pusher  with  the 

homes.  1676  WycHKRLEY/V.ZW«-v.i, The  beggarly  Pusher 


Everything  is  pusher  or  pushed  :  and  matter  and  mind  are 
in  perpetual  tilt  and  balance  so.  1881  Instr.  Census 
Clerks  (1885)  87  Brickmaking :  Clamp  Process  : . .  Pusher- 
out.  Ibid.  89  Flattening  Glass  Making.. Pusher.  1884 
A.  M.  MAYER  in  Sport  in  Amer.  Woods  II.  751  Boats., 
with  a  broad  stern  in  which  was  a  roomy  seat  for  the  pusher 
to  stand  on  while  he  plied  his  'gaff'.  This  is  the  name 
given  to  the  pushing-pole.  1885  [see  PULLER  ij.  1895 
Nebraska  State  Jrnl.  23  June  5/1  As  a  student  he  was 
known  as  a  '  pusher ' ;  a  man  who  was  first  in  his  classes  and 
first  in  all  the  doings  of  the  college, 
f  b.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

111700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Pushers,  Canary-birds 
new  Flown  that  cannot  Feed  themselves.  1725  BRADLEY 
Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Canary  bird. 

2.  A  part  of  a  machine  having  or  communicating 
a  thrusting  action  ;  a  machine  having  such  parts. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  261  A  pusher  now  acts  behind  the 
staple,  and  drives  it  home  into  the  leather.  1852  SEIDEI, 
Organ  38  Between  the  two  shanks  a  strong  ledge,  called 
the  pusher,  can  be  drawn.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Pusher,  a  form  of  bobbin-net  machine . .  having  independent 
pushers  to  propel  the  bobbins  and  carriages  from  front  to 
back.  1882  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  484  The  bobbins  were  acted 


. 
.  PUSH  v.  +  -ERY  ;   cf. 


on  separately  by  a  '  pusher  '  or  governor. 

nce-wd,     [f. 
jobbery,  puffery,  etc.]     The  practice  of  pushing. 

t.  20  Jan.  in  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary,  I 


"push"sTr;ke"[see  POSH  .i.'  i  bj.  1884  Vf.  COOK  Billies 
64  In  order  to  play  the  push  stroke  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  cue  [etc.].  1901  Da,ly  News  i  Feb. 
8/7  When  the  Prince  was  holing  a  short  put  at  the  home 
green,  he  cautioned  his  Royal  Highness  against  giving  .the 
Ball  a  push  stroke.  1004  Westm.  Gaz.  31  May  3/1  Drives 
between  the  off.side  fielders,  and  push-strokes  between  the 
bowler  and  mid-on,  and  past  mid-on. ,90.  Da,ly  Chron 


1788  TWINING  Let. 

actually  asked  for  this  dab  of  preferment  ;  it  is  the  first 
piece  of  pushery  I  ever  was  guilty  of. 

Pushful  (pu-Jful),  a.  [f.  Pnsa  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  'push'  (see  PUSH  ji.l  7);  active  and 
energetic  in  prosecuting  one's  affairs  ;  self-asser- 
tive ;  pushing  ;  aggressively  enterprising. 

i896Cn.-JuST.  ALVEY  (U.S.)  in  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Jan.  5/2, 
I  suppose  Mr.  Chamberlain,  more  than  Lord  Salisbury^  is 
the  present  representative  of  that  pushful  spirit  which 
makes  England  t  attempts  to  advance  her  lines  and  extend 
her  Empire  on  this  continent  a  subject  of  national  sensitive- 
ness. 1896  Gentlewoman  23  May  602/3  The  Pushful 
Woman.  1899  Athenxum  21  Oct.  550/2  A  little  pushful 
perhaps,  and  in  danger  of  being  a  little  vulgar. 

Hence  Ptvshfully  adv.,  Prrshfulness. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Nov.  2  It  is  little  like  pushfulness  to 
rely  in  this  way  on  someone's  book.  1907  Academy 
17  Aug.  800/1  Be  pushful  and  your  nose  will  obtrude  on 
society  pushfully. 

Fu  suing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  PUSH  v.  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  POSH  in  various  senses. 

1530  PALSGR.  259  Pusshyng,  thrustyng,  rebovtement.  1659 
C.  NOBLE  Mod.  Answ.  to  Immod.  Queries  To  Rdr.  2  May 
we  not  take  these  bold  disputes  and  questionings,  as 
pushings  at  the  feet  of  his  present  Highness?  1799  HAN. 
MORE  Fern.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  244  With  the  same  earnest 
pushing  on  to  continual  progress.  1885  MissC.  F.  WOOLSON 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  471/2  With  some  pushing  he  made 
his  way  within. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pushing-pole  ;  push- 
ing-jack, a  form  of  jack  (JACK  sb.1  10)  for  moving 
or  pushing  a  heavy  object,  as  a  railway-truck  or  the 
like,  a  short  distance  ;  •)•  pushing-master,  a  teacher 
of  fencing  ;  pushing-net,  ?  =  POUT-NET  ;  f  push- 
ing-school, see  quot.  a  1700. 

1698  FARQUHAR  Love  fy  Bottle  i.  i,  He  appeared  crowded 
about  with  a  dancing-master,  pushing-master,  music-master, 
and  all  the  throng  of  beau-makers.  Ibid.  it.  ii,  Sir,  here 
comes  the  pushing.master.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew 
Pushing-School,  a  Fencing  School.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Catal.  254  Two  Bag  Nets.  Casting  Net.  Beach  Net... 
Pushing  Net.  1884  Pushing-pole  [see  PUSHER  i]. 

Fu'shing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  PUSH  v.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
pushes,  a.  Thrusting,  shoving,  driving. 

1*93  T'  POWER  in  Drydcn's  Juvenal  (1697)  xii.  305  A  Steer 
.  .  Forward  he  bounds  his  Rope's  extended  length,  With 
pushing  front.  1854  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Poems  (1904)  182 
With  pushing  horns  and  clawed  and  clutching  hands. 

b.  fig.  That  pushes  forward  ;  active,  energetic, 
enterprising,  keen  to  do  business  ;  also,  intrusively 
forward,  self-assertive,  officious. 

1692  DRYDEN  St.  Euremonfs  Ess.  Pref.  8  As  for  personal 
Courage,  that  of  Augustus  was  not  pushing.  1737  L.  CLARKE 
Hist,  liible  i.  (1740)  I.  33  Nimrod,  a  bold  and  pushing  man. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Pushing,  enterprising,  vigorous.  1864  BUR- 
TON Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  167  A  pushing  rising  family.  1884 
Birmingham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/3  Assurance  ..  Pushing 
Man  Wanted. 


Hence  Ptrshingly  adv.,  Pn'shinjfness. 
1847  WEBSTER,  Pushingly.      1881   Daily ^  News  Leader 
23  Mar.,  Avarice,  ambition,  and  social  pushmgness. 
Push-pin  (pu-Jpin).     [f.  PUSH-  +  PIN  sb.l    See 
Iso   PUT-PIN.]      A  child's  game,  in  which  each 


also 


player  pushes  or  fillips  his  pin  with  the  object 
of  crossing  that  of  another  player. 

1388  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  169  To  see.. Nestor  play  at 
push-pin  with  the  boyes,  And  Critticke  Tymon  laugh  at  idle 
toyes.  1645  WITHER  Vox  Pacif.  60  Conditions  made  By 
Boyes,  or  Girles,  at  Push-pin,  or  at  Cat.  1648  HERRICK 
Hester,  Love's  Play  at  Push-pin,  Love  and  my  selfe 
(beleeve  me)  on  a  day  At  childish  Push-pin  (for  our  sport) 


cross  them.     1825  BENTHAM  Ration.  Kfw.  206  Prejudice    | 
apart,  the  game  of  push-pin  is  of  equal  value  with  the  arts    j 
and  sciences  of  music  and  poetry.     1906  Fortn.  Rev.  Aug. 
350  It  was  poetry  and  not  push-pin  that  comforted  Mill 
when  he  fell  into  despondency. 

b.  Jig.  As  the  type  of  trivial  or  insignificant 
occupation  ;  child's  play,  triviality. 

1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  15  Our  Authors  Divinity 
might  have  gone  to  Push-Pin  with  the  Bishop.  1788 
COWPER  Let.  21  Feb.  in  Davey's  Catal.  (1895)  20  Every- 
thing that  we  do  is  in  reality  important :  though  half  that 
we  do  seems  to  be  push-pin.  1820  Examiner  No.  623.  191/2 
This  is  the  push-pin  of  literary  reading. 

c.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  in  tig.  sense. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  39  (1713)  I.  256 
Come,  let's  hear  a  little  of  his  Pushpin  Labours.  1683 
KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  36  A  meer  childrens  play  and 
a  worse  than  Push-pin  diversion.  1780  COWPER  Table  Talk 
547  Every  effort  ends  in  push-pin  play. 

II  FushtOO,-tu(p»'jt«),jA.anda.  AlsoPashto. 
[a.  Pers.  jiiJ  paft°,  Afghan  pdxiff- 

(The  second  consonant,  written  as  sin  with  dot  above  and 
below,  is  pronounced  by  Western  Afghans  nearly  as  Pers. 
shin  (/or  sh),\>y  Eastern  Afghans  nearly  as  \  or  kh ;  hence 
the  name  has  been  also  transliterated  as  Pukhto,  Pakhtu, 
Pukshto,  and  in  many  other  ways.  See  Lepsius  Standard 
Alphabet,a.n&t\x  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  Raverty, 
Trampff,  Bellew,  Lorimer,  etc.)] 

The  native  name  of  the  language  of  the  Afghans, 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  Iranian  and 
Sanskritic  families  of  the  Aryan  languages. 

1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  n.  ii.  168  The  principal 
person  present,  .repeats  a  Pushtoo"  verse,  importing  that 
'Events  are  with  God,  but  deliberation  is  allowed  to  man  '. 
1841  J.  WILSON  in  G.  Smith  Lift  vii.  (1878)  153  He  talks 
nothing  but  Persian  and  Pushtoo.  1859  C.  FORSTER  New 
Key  for  Recov.  Lost  Ten  Tribes  242  note,  The  Dictionary 
of  the  Pushtoo  language.  1878  R.  N.  CUST  Lang.  E. 
Indies  29  The  Pushtu,  or  Pakhtu,  is  the  Language  of  the 
Afghans  or  Putans. 

Fusill(pi»'sil),<r.  and  so.1  rare.    [a.&.'L.pusil- 
lus  very  small ;  cf.  F.  pusil  feeble  (i6th  c.).] 
t  A.  adj.  Small,  insignificant,  petty.  Obs. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pusill,  small.  1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's 
Adv.  Learn,  iv.  iii.  §3  To  be  enquired,  by  what  efforts  such 
a  pusill  and  a  thin-soft  aire  should  put  in  motion  such 
solid  and  hard  bodies. 

B.  sb.  1 1-  A  variety  of  pear.  Obs. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  170  Heere  the  Plum, 
the  Damsen  there  The  Pusill,  and  the  Katherins  peare. 

2.  A  little  or  weak  one,  a  child,  rare*1. 

1884  BLACKMORE  Tommy  Upm.  v,  He  has  not^  doubted  to 
encounter,  .the  foes  of  the  pusill  committed  to  his  charge. 

Hence  fPu-slllage  Obs.,  littleness,  smallness, 
insignificance;  Pn-sUling  rare—'1  [cf.  weakling}, 
a  small  person,  a  dwarf. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  A  rt  of  Survey  Author  to  Wk.  8  Thy 
abortiue  Limbes  I  rather  chose  In  close  concealement  from 
this  captious  Age  To  smoother,  ay,  than  rashly  thus  t'expose 
. .  thy  Pusilage.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant-Killers  107 
Stand  out  of  the  way,  you  pusilling  of  a  dwarf,  you. 

t  Pusill,  sb.%,  obs.  var.  of  PUCELLE. 

c  1610  B.  JONSON  To  Fletcher  on  Faith/.  Shepherdess, 
Lady,  or  Pusil],  that  wears  mask  or  fan.  1624  MIDDLETON 
GaiHe  atChessi.i.  282 To  invite  the  like  obedience  In  other 
pu;  ills  by  our  meek  example. 

t  Frrsillani:me,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F. pusillanime 
or  ad.  L.  pusillanimis^  —  PUSILLANIMOUS. 

1570  FOXE  A.  $  M.  1128/2  It  were  farre  from  reason,  to 
thinkc  that  he  which  hetherto  for  his  estate  hath  liued  in 
such  abundance,  should  be  so  pusillanime.  1577  PATERICKE 
tr.  Gentillet  (1602)  46  We  discover  our  selves.. to  be  of  a 
pusillanime,  base,  and  feeble  heart. 

Pusillanimity  (pia^silaeni-miti).  Also  4-5 
pusillamite,  5  -animite.  [a.  F.  pusillanimity 
(I4th  c.  in  Godef., pusillamite  I4th  c.  in  Gower, 
Mirour  de  Fomme),  ad.  eccl.  L.  pusillanimitds 
(4th  c.),  f.  pusillanimis  :  see  next.] 

The  quality  or  character  of  being  pusillanimous ; 
lack  of  courage  or  fortitude ;  pettiness  of  spirit ; 
cowardliness,  timidity. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  210  Bot  it  is  Pusillamite,  Which 
every  Prince  scholde  flee.  Ibid.  II.  12,  25.  £1425  Orolog. 
Sapient,  i.  in  Anglia  X.  334/27  So  bat  sumtyme  for  pe 
pusillanimite  and  febelnesse  of  spiryte  he  wote  neyber 
whebene  hit  comeb  or  wheder  hit  gob.  1334  MOKE  Com/, 
agst.  Trib.  it.  xiii.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  114 

The  Blood:  which.. left  the  Liuer  white,  and  pale;  which 
is  the  Badge  of  Pusillanimitie,  and  Cowardize.  a  1653 
BINNING  Serm.  (1845)  529  It  is  a  great  weakness  and 
pusillanimity  to  be  soon  angry.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camoens' 
Lusiad.  vii.  313  note.  The ..  pusillanimity  with  which  they 

have  long  submitted  to  the  oppressions  of  a  few  Arabs.    1853 

MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  vii.  (1864)  IX.  251  The  shame  of 


PTTSS. 

Germany  at  the  pusillanimity  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  wrought 
more  strongly  on  German  pride. 

Pusillanimous  (pi/Jsilse-nimas),  a.  [f.  eccl. 
L.  pusillanimis  (in  Itala  a  150,  rendering  Gr. 
oAi-y6(Wxos)  f-  pusillus  very  small,  petty  +  animus 
soul,  mind  +  -OUS.  Cf.  F.  pusillanime.] 

1.  Lacking   in   courage  and  strength  of  mind ; 
faint-hearted,  mean-spirited,  cowardly. 

1586  B.  YOUNG  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  194  A  scoffe  is  the 
reward  of  shamefast  and  pusillanimous  persons.  1642  MILTON 
Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  2g6Where didst  thou  learnetobe 
so  agueish,  so  pusillanimous?  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V, 
vn.  Wks.  (1831)  576/2  An  indignity  which  no  prince,  how 
inconsiderable  or  pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii,  Nature.. remains  to  the  bad,  to 
the  selfish  and  the  pusillanimous  forever  a  sealed  book. 

2.  Of  qualities,  actions,  etc. :    Proceeding  from 
or  manifesting  a  want  of  courage. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  I.  Com.,  Who  can  deny,  that  there 
are  teares  of  manlinesse  and  magnanimity,  as  well  as 
womanish  and  pusillanimous?  1698  W.  CHILCOT  Evil 
Thoughts  ix.  (1851)  no  What  a  cowardly  and  pusillanimous 
disowning  of  his  power  and  goodness  1  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFPE 
Italian  xxiv,  You  are  now  anxious  to  form  excuses  to 
yourself  for  a  conduct  so  pusillanimous.  1882  FARRAR 
Early  Chr.  I.  76  [Nero's]  end,  perhaps  the  meanest  and 
most  pusillanimous  which  has  ever  been  recorded. 

Hence  Pusilla'niinously  adv. ;  Pnsilla'ni- 
monsness  =  PUSILLANIMITY. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  91  The  rebells  *pusil- 
lanimously  opposing  that  new  torrent  of  destruction,  gaze 


mented  by  the  delusion  that  I  had  behaved  pusillanimously. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  "Pusillanimousness,  want  of  Courage. 
1889  J.  PEARSON  in  Our  Day  (U.  S.)  Sept.,  A  veritable 
pusillanimousness  had  taken  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
people  that  really  wanted  the  law  enforced. 

tFusi'llity.  Obs.  [ad.  post-cl.  L.  pusillitas, 
(.  pusill-us  little,  petty.]  Littleness,  pettiness. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheoni.  Pref.  (1622)  18  Mans  most  con- 
temptible  pusillitie  &  baseness.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  u. 
xxxiii,  Without  lessening  God  to  the  Pusillity  of  Man. 

t  Pusk.  Obs.     [ad.  obs.  ¥.posque.~]   =  POSCA. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  526  Suspence  in  rewle,  hem 
kepe  with  pusk  condite,  Ypuld  in  myddis  of  a  day  serene. 

Pusle,  Pusley  :  see  PUCELLE,  PUSSLEY. 

Pusney,  Pusoun,  obs.  ff.  PUISNE,  POISON. 

FuBS  (pus).  Also  6-7  pus,  pusse.  [A  word 
common  to  several  Teutonic  langs.,  usually  as  a 
call-name  for  the  cat  (rarely  becoming  as  in  Eng. 
a  synonym  of  '  cat  ')  :  cf.  Du.  foes,  LG.  puus, 
puus-katte,  ptius-man,  Sw.  dial,  pus,  katte-pus, 
Norw.  puse,  puus  •  also,  Lith.  pus,  puiz,  Ir.  and 
Gael.  pus.  Etymology  unknown  :  perh.  originally 
merely  a  call  to  attract  a  cat.] 

1.  A  conventional  proper  name  of  a  cat  ;  usually, 
a  call-name. 

a  1330  HEYWOOU  Johan  <$•  Tyb  (Brandl)  590,  I  haue  sene 
the  day  that  pus  my  cat  Hath  had  in  a  yere  kytlyns  eyghtene. 
1565  K.  Daryus  (ibid.)  181,  I  can  fere  the  knaues  with  my 
grannams  Cat.  Pusse  pusse,  where  art  thou  ?  1568  Jacob 
fy  Esau  n.  iv.  in  Hazlitt  Dodsley  II.  223  Esau  left  not  so 
much  [of  the  pottage]  as  a  lick  for  puss,  our  cat  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Mica,  the  terme  to  call  a  cat,  as  we 
sale  'pusse'.  1648  HEHRICK  Hesper.,  His  Age  89  Fore- 
telling ..  weather  by  our  aches.  ..True  Calenders,  as  Pusses 
eare  Washt  o're,  to  tell  what  change  is  neare.  1712  E. 
COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  214  The  Spaniards,  when  they  call  them, 
say  Miz,  as  we  do  Puss.  1841  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year  xxxvi,  '  Poor  puss  1  '  he  exclaimed,  stroking  her. 

b.  Hence  a  nursery  synonym  or  pet-name  for 
'  cat  '.    Now  mostly  superseded  by  PUSSY. 

1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastw.  Hoe  iv.  i,  When  the  famous 
fable  of  Whittington  and  his  pusse  shal  be  forgotten.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xvii.  (1737)  71  The  Bite  of  a  She 
Puss  [F.chatle]..was  the  Cause  of  his  Death.  1744-5  MRS. 
DELANY  in  Life  f,  Corr.  (1862)  342  Have  I  told  you  of  a 
pretty  tortoiseshell  puss  I  have  ?  c  1840  W.  E.  FORSTER  in 
KeidZ.{/i(i888)I.  v.  135  A  most  delightful  black  kitten..;  a 
most  refined,  graceful,  intellectual,  amusing  puss. 

2.  Applied  to  other  animals,     a.  A  hare.     In 
recent  use  only  as  a  quasi-proper  name. 

1668  ETHEREDGE  She  would  if  she  could  iv.  ii,  If  a  leveret 
be  better  meat  than  an  old  puss.  1703  FARQUHAR  Inconstant 
III.  ii,  Ah  sir,  that  one  who  has  follow'd  the  game  so  long.  . 
shou'd  let  a  Mungril  Cur  chop  in,  and  run  away  with  the 
Puss.  1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prov.  *  Refl.  (ed.  2)  289  Makes 
a  Hare  of  the  one,  and  a  Hound  of  the  other,  and  only 
takes  Puss's  Part,  to  set  the  Dog  after  her.  1747  Gentl. 
Mag.  536  Now  Puss  in  circling  mazes  flies.  What  glorious 
peals  of  musick  rise  !  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma 
xxxviii,  After  scudding  up  the  hill,  puss  stopped  to  listen 
and  ascertain  the  quality  of  her  pursuers. 
b.  As  quasi-proper  name  for  a  tiger. 

1837  Heath's  Bk.  Beauty  156  Puss—  a  remarkably  fine 
animal..  had  fastened  on  the  trunk  of  Falkiner's  elephant. 

3.  Applied  to  a  girl  or  woman  ;  f  »•  Formerly, 
as  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach  (oi>s.)  ;  b.  in 
current    use,    playfully,    as    a    familiar   term   of 
endearment,  often  connoting  slyness. 


.st  (FA.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  in  This 
wench  (your  new  Wife)  .  .  This  Shee-cat  will  haue  more 
liues  then  your  last  Pusse  had.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  v.  iii, 
The  bawdy  Doctor,  and  the  cosening  Captaine,  And  Pvs 
my  suster.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  6  Aug.,  His  wife,  an  ugly 
pusse,  but  brought  him  money.  1732  FIELDING  Mod.  Husb. 
IV.  iv,  I  think  her  an  ugly,  ungenteel,  squinting,  flirting, 
impudent,  odious,  dirty  puss.  1753  School  of  Man  95  The 
ingratitude,  the  villainy,  says  he,  of  the  little  Puss.  1846 


PUSS-CAT. 

DICKENS  Battle  of  Life  i,  'Somebody's  birth-day,  Puss', 
replied  the  Doctor.  1861  T.  A.  THOLLOPE  La  Beata  1.  v. 
102  To  think  that  tlic  little  puss  should  defend  herself  so 
coolly.  1881  BESANT  &  KICK  Ch.  Fleet  n.  ix,  They  could  not 

li.uir  It-  lieved  their  daughter  so  .sly  and  deceitful  a  puss. 
4.  Short  for  PUSS-MOTH. 

18191;.  S*tta\ls.l.\Ji  Entomol.  Compcnd.\$\CeruraVinttla. 

The  I'u,. 

6.  Fuss  in  the  corner:  a  game  played  by 
children,  of  whom  one  stands  in  the  centre  and  tries 
to  capture  one  of  the  '  dens  '  or  '  bases  '  as  the 
others  change  places  ;  also,  in  a  more  elaborate 
form,  a  sailors'  game  in  the  British  Navy. 

1714  POPE  Mart.  Scriblerus  i.  v,  I  will  permit 


Pl 
' 


.    .  -     ,-  —  r my  son  to 

Jay  at  Apodidascinda,  which  can  be  no  other  than  our 
Puss  in  a  corner.  1738  Ccntl.  Mag.  VII  I.  81  The  favourite 
one  was  Puss  in  the  Corner. ..In  this  play,  four  Boys  or 
Girls  post  themselves  at  the  four  corners  of  the  room  and 
the  fifth  in  the  middle,  who  keeps  himself  on  the  watch  to 
slip  into  one  of  the  corner  places  when  the  present  possessors 
are  endeavouring  to  supplant  one  another.  1864  KNIGHT 
Passages  Work.  Life  I.  i.  34  The  King.. caught  Fanny 
Burney  playing  at  puss-in-the  corner.  1866  Daily  Tel. 
8  Feb.  4/4  The  necessities  which  frequently  compel  a 
Premier  to  make  the  reorganisation  of  his  Cabinet  a  game 
of  Puss-in-the  Corner. 

6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  puss-faced,  puss-like 
adjs. ;  puss-gentleman,  a  gentleman  perfumed 
with  civet  (cf.  cat  =  civet-cat,  CAT  sb.1  4). 

1781  COWPER  Conversat.  284,  I  cannot  talk  with  civil  in 
the  room,  A  fine  puss-gentleman  that's  all  perfume.  1873 
LELAND  Egypt.  Sketch  Bk.  59  The  cobras  are  puss-like  in 
their  habits,  and  like  petting.  1883  BESANT  Let  Nothing 
You  Dismay  ii,  No  poor  puss-faced  swab  to  fear  fair  fighting. 

Puss,  obs.  form  of  PCS. 
Fu'SS-cat.  =  PUSSY-CAT. 

'5*5  K.  Daryus  (Brandl)  304  He  shall  go  play  with  my 
mothers  pussecat  1598  FLORIO,  Micia,  a  pusse-kat,  a  kitlin. 
1604  W.  JERILO  Fr.  Bacon's  Proph.  171  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  274  The  Pus-Cat  and  the  Dogge,  For  safegard  from  the 
stealth  Of  Rats,  and  Mise,  and  Wolfe,  and  Foxe. 

Pu-ss-olo:ver.  U.S.  The  hare's-foot  clover, 
Trifolium  arvense  :  so  named  from  its  silky  heads. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pussel,  pussie,  obs.  forms  of  PUCELLB. 

Pussley,  -ly  (po-sli).  Also  pusley.  A  cor- 
ruption of  PURSLANE,  common  in  U.  S. 

1861  N.  A.  WOODS  Pr.  Wales  in  Canada  I,  U.  S.  309  The 
instant  the  land  is  pjoughed  a  weed  called  '  Pussley  makes 
its  appearance. .  .This,  when  boiled,  is  a  most  delicious  and 
wholesome  vegetable,  the  leaves  being  like  spinach,  and  the 
branches  in  taste  resembling  sea-kale.  In  prairie  settle- 
ments pusstey  isalwaysastandingdish.  x8roC.  D.  WARNER 
Summer  in  Card.  (1886)  150,  1  doubt  if  any  one  has  raised 
more  'pusley1  this  year  than  1  have.  1888  Amer.  Nat. 
XXII.  778  To  select  the  most  offensive  among  the  worst 
weeds,  .among  the  annuals,  especially  in  gardens,  the  purs- 
lane or  '  pusley  '  perhaps  takes  the  lead. 

Fu'SS-moth.  [f.  Puss  -i-  MOTH  :  see  quot. 
1806.]  A  large  European  bombycid  moth,  Centra 
(Dicranttra}  vinula,  having  the  fore-wings  of  a 
whitish  or  light  grey  colour  with  darker  markings 
and  spots. 

1806  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.~Vl.  228  This  moth  [Phalxna  Vinula\ 
from  its  unusually  downy  appearance,  has  obtained  the 
popular  title  of  the  Puss  Moth.  1817  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol. 
xxi.  (1818)  II.  xxii.  289  The  caterpillar  of  the  puss-moth. . 
and  some  others,  instead  of  the  anal  prolegs,  have  two  tails  or 
horns.  1869  NEWMAN  Brit.  Mains  216  When  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  Puss-moth  are  about.. to  form  their  cocoons, 
the  whole  ground  colour  changes  to  a  dull  brown.  1881 
EL.  A.  OKMEROD  Injur.  Insects  (1890)  266. 

Pusso-,  combining  form  of  Puss,  in  humorous 
nonce-words :  Pussomn/mac,  one  with  a  mania 
for  cats  ;  Pusso'philist,  a  lover  of  cats. 

1890  Sat.  Rev.  19  July  76/1  His  master. .  is  the  reverse  of 
a  pussoinaniac.  1891  Atkemfunt  22  Aug.  252/3  Cat  lovers 
— pussophilists  as  J.  S.  Mill  used  to  call  them. 

t  Pu-Bsock.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  Puss  +  -OOK.]  A 
term  for  an  old  maid  ;  an  '  old  tabby '. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  D'Alf.  i.  26,  I  haue 
knownc  since  some  old  Maids  Pussockes  in  comparison  of 
her  (my  Mother]  of  greater  yeeres  and  lesse  Handsomnesse, 
that  would  call  themselues . .  Girles  and  little  pretty  Maidens. 

Pussoun,  obs.  Sc.  and  dial,  form  of  PoiSOM.  ~ 

Fu'SS-tail.  [f.  Puss  +•  TAIL.]  A  popular 
name  in  U.  S.  for  a  common  grass  of  the  genus 
Setaria  or  Bristle-grass,  in  England  sometimes 
called  Foxtail.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pussy  (pu-si),  sb.  Also  6-8  -ie,  8  -ey ;  Sc. 
poussie,  poosie.  [f.  Puss  +  -Y  dim.  suffix.] 

1.  A  cat:  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  Puss, 
but  more  as  a  common  noun  and  less  as  a  call-word. 

1726  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  <V  Corr.  (1862)  124  My  new 
pussey  is.  .white,  ..  with  black  spots.  1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.,  Sorrows  Fav.  Cat  vi,Ah  mice,  rejoice  L.Tis  yours 
to  triumph,  mine's  the  woe,  Now  pussys  dead.  1870  E. 
PEACOCK  Ra/f  Skirl  HI.  144  A  saucer  of  milk  put  on  the 
rug  for  pussy.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  119  He 
strokes  the  cat  quite  gently,  and  calls  it  '  poor  pussy'. 

2.  Used  as  a  proper  name  for  the  hare:  cf.  Puss  2. 
1785  BURNS  ist  Ep.  J.  Lepraik  3  Paitricks  scraichan  loud 

at  e'en,  And  morning  Poosie  [v.  r.  poussie]  whiddan  seen. 
1790  —  Tarn  o'  Shantcr  195  As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes, 
When,  pop  !  she  starts  before  their  nose.  1821  CLARK 
Yill.  Minstr.,  Autumn  xxxii,  Poor  pussy  through  the 
stubble  flies.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  II.  15  Away 
went  pussy  for  her  home. 

b.  A  humorous  name  for  a  tiger  :  cf.  Puss  2  b. 
1873  Routledge's  Yng.  Gentl.  Mag.  535,  I  should  have 
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liked  to  have  potted  a  pussy,  particularly  such  a  blood, 
thirsty  brute  as  this  one  seems  lo  be. 

3.  Applied  to  a  girl  or  woman  :  cf.  Puss  3. 
1583  STUUBKS  Anal.  Aha.  (1877)  L  97  You  shall  haue 

euery  sawcy  boy.. to  catch  vp  a  woman  &  marie  her... So 

he  haue  his  pretie  pussie  lo  huggle  withal),  it  forceth  not. 

1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  CVxvi, '  What  do  you  think, 

i    P.ussy?' said  her  father  to  Eva.     1870  DICKENS  E.  Droad 

'    11,  1  d  Pussy  you,  young  man,  if  I  was  Putty,  as  you  call  her. 

b.  A  person  who  lives  in  another's  house  as 

an  inmate  ;  a  '  house-cat '. 

1904  MARIE  CORELLI  Coo's  Good1  Man  xxi,  I  shall  invite 
Koxmouth  and  his  lame  pussy,  Mr.  Marius  Longford. 

4.  In    childish    speech    applied   to    something 
I   soft  and  furry,  as  a  fur  necklet,  a  willow  or  hazel 
1   catkin,  etc. 

1858  Zoologist  XVI.  5858  Little  children  call  Iheir  warm 
neck -comforters  by  the  name  of  'pussies'.  1882  Garden 
.  4  'eb.  77/1  These  catkins, '  pussies ',  and '  lambs '-tails ',  as  the 
country  people  call  them. 

6.  Puisy-wants-a-corner,  an  American  name  for 
Puss  in  the  corner :  see  Puss  5. 

1897  GEN.  H.  PORTER  Campaigning  w.  Grant  in  Cent. 
Mag.  Jan.  349/2  [The  manoeuvres]  now  became  more  like  the 
play  of  pussy-ivants^t^orner. 

6.  a.  atlrib.  or  as  adj.  Soft  and  furry  like  a  cat: 
cf.  4.  b.  Comb.,  as  pussy-baudrons  (•&.)  ;  pussy- 
footed a.,  having  a  cat-like  tread. 

1863  KINCSLEV  Heater  Bat.  v.  (1886)  236  She  was  the  most 
nice,  soft,  . .  pussy,  cuddly,  delicious  creature  who  ever 
nursed  a  baby.  IHd.  241  Little  boys,  .who  have  kind  pussy 
mammas  to  cuddle  them.  1893  Scribner's  Mag.  Nov.  653 
Men  who  were  beginning  to  walk  pussy-footed  and  shy  at 
.shadows.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  52  Innocent  as  pussy- 
bawdrons  thinking  on  the  cream-jug. 

Pussy  (]>fsi),a.   [f.  Pus  so.  +  -Y.]   Full  of  pus. 

18. .  Med.  News  LIII.  695  The  most  pussy  gland  ruptured 
during  extrication. 

Pu'ssy-ca:t.  A  nursery  word  for  a  cat ;  also 
used  in  other  senses  of  PUSSY  sb. 

1837  MAKKYAT  Olla  Podr.  xl,  The  term  pussy  cat  may  be 
considered  tautological.  1861  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Ft.  in. 
(ed.  4)  169  Every  boy  knows  the  '  pussy-cats '  of  the  willow. 
1864  Realm  6  Apr.  i  What  a  purblind  old  pussy-cat,  instead 
of  the  light  and  agile  kitten  we  imagined  was  tripping  before 
us  !  1881  E.  J.  WORBOISE  Sissie  ix,  '  What  a  wild  pussy-cat 
she  is  1 '  said  her  father,  looking  fondly  at  her,  as  she  dashed 
abruptly  from  his  side. 

Comb.  1881  J.  E.  H.  THOMSON  Upland  Tarn  26  Her 
noiseless  pussy-cat-like  ways. 

Pu'Ssy-wi:llow.  A  popular  name  in  U.  S.  of 
the  American  glaucous  willow,  Salix  discolor,  in 
reference  to  its  silky  catkins. 

1884  ROE  .\'at.  Ser.  Story  vi,  He  pressed  through  them  to 
look  for ..  pussy  willows.  1897  W.D.  HOWELLS  Landlord 
at  Lion's  Head  364  He  begged  her  to  let  him  keep  one 
switch  of  the  pussy-willows. 

t  Pust,  puyst.  Obs.  [In  quot.  1527  a.  Du. 
puist,  MDu./;/jV  ;  in  quot.  1677  perh.  a  misreading 
ol  push.']  A  pustule;  =  PUSH  sb.- 

1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  L  iv,  Good  for 
s<  nhbes  puystcs,  and  other  impostumyng  on  the  body.  1677 
LADY  CHAWORTH  in  12/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comnt.  App.  v. 
43  The . .  nurse  keepers . .  laid  ceres  to  a  pust  under  the  arme 
which  drive  the  malignity  of  it  to  the  heart. 

Pustle,  obs.  form  of  PUSTULE.  Hence 
t  Fustled  a.  Obs.  rare-1  —  PUSTULATE. 

1627  P.  FLETCHER  Locusts  il.  xxviii,  Her  hands  with  scabbes 
array'd,  Her  pust'led  skin  with  ulcer'd  excrements. 

Fnstulant  (p»'sti«51ant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late 
L.  pustutdnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  pustulare  to  PUSTU- 
LATE.] a.  adj.  Giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
pustules  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1897).  b.  sb.  An  irritant 
affecting  the  skin  and  causing  pustnlation,  as  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  croton  oil,  etc. 

1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  417  The  pustulants  induce  deeper 
action,  and  are  sometimes  of  greater  value  than  vesicants. 

Pustular  (p»'sti«lii\  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  pustu- 
Idr-is,  (.  pustula  PUSTULE  :  see  -AR.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of  pustules; 
characterized  by  pustules. 

1739  HUXHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  669  The  pustular  and 
leprous  Eruptions  increased  daily.  1800  WOODVILLE  in 
Med.  Jrttl.  IV.  256,  1  differ  in  opinion  from  Dr.  Jenner  in 
not  imputing  the  pustular  eruptions.,  to  any  adulteration  of 
the  vaccine  matter  employed  in  the  inoculations.  1818-20 
E.  THOMPSON  Cullen's  NosoL  Method,  (ed.  3)  329  The  five 
genera  of  pustular  diseases.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  f[  Pract. 
5/V<i(i878)  572  Petechialor  pustular  rashes. 

2.  Bot.  and  Zool.  Having  low  glandular  excres- 
cences like  blisters  or  pustules. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  393  Sphxria 
fraxinea  [Fungus].  Black;  roundish,  convex,  dotted... 
Nearly  sitting,  pustular. 

Pustulate  (po'stidIA),  a.    [ad.  late  L.  puslu- 
lat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  pustulare :  see  next.]    Furnished 
with,  or  having  pustules ;  pustulous,  pustular. 
(In  quot.  1607,  perh.  an  error  for  pustiilant.) 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  615  If  the  worme  bee  cut 
asunder  in  the  wound,  there  issueth  out  of  her  such  a  vene. 
mous  pustulate  matter,  that  poysoneth  the  wound.     1846 
DANA  Zvopk.  (1848)  126  The  smooth  exterior  sometimes 
graduates  into  the  pustulate.     1852  —  Crust,  i.  90  Surface 
seriately  pustulate,  and  pustules  setigerous. 

Pustulate  (po'stirflf't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
late  L.  pustulare,  trans,  and  intr.,  f.  pustula 
PUSTULE.]  a.  trans.  To  form  into  pustules,  b. 
intr.  To  break  out  into  or  form  pustules. 


PUSTULOUS. 

1711  STACKMOUSK  Hist.  Kil-le  ill.  iv.  (1749)  364/1  ™ 
the  thin  putulaud  to  afflict  his  (Job  »]  body,  tbe  devil 
..instigated  his  wife  to  grioc  his  mind.  1898  P.  MAKKM 
Trot.  Diseases  xxxvii.  560  Sometimes  the  little  vesicles  [of 
prickly  heat)  may  pustulate. 

Pustulation  (pvuUfcc/n).  [ad.  late  L. 
pustulation-em,  n.  of  action  from  pustulare  :  ice 
prec.1  The  action  of  pustulating;  formation  of 
pustules  ;  sometimes,  also,  blistering. 
.1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tnerap.  (1879)  ,,,  Peculiar  buminf  or 
tingling  pain,  which  is  very  shortly  followed  by  pustulallon. 
1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  540  The  piululation  of 
the  chest  with  croton-oi!  or  larlar-einelic  ointment  it  rarely 
if  ever  justifiable.  1899  Allimtfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  610  II 
'?,  ?!lcn  I"xeM?r>'  lo  »wa'<  ll»  healing  of  lh«  puttulation. 
/eta.  870  The  slightest  appearance  of  pu&tulalion  or  blistering 
j  should  be.  .treated  OD  antiseptic  lines. 

Pustulatous  (prstua^-tai),  a.    [f.  POBTULATI 
|  a.  -i-  -oca.]    -PDSTULAIK  a.     Pustulatous  moss: 
see  quots, 

^i8*6.  .W'  L*"0."  LiKMAV  Pff.  Hist.  Brit.  Licktnt  91 
The  'Manes'  |i.e.  crustaceous  or  foliaceous  dye.  lichens] 
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imported  by  the  London  orchill-makere..  under  the  com- 
mercial  designation  of  Pustulaloui  Molt. 

Pustule  (pfstiwl).  Alto  6  puscull,  -cle  ; 
6-8  pustle,  7  postal,  [ad.  L.  puslula  blister, 
pimple,  pustule.  Cf.  F.  pustule  (13-14111  c.).] 

1.  A  small  conical  or  rounded  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  with  erosion  of  the  cutis,  inflammatory  at 
the  base  and  containing  pus;  a  pimple  J  formerly, 
sometimes,  a  blister. 

1398  TKKVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  K.  vli.  Ixi.  (1495)  27*  Pustules 
ben  callyd  gaderynges  of  postumes  and  superfluyte  in  the 
vtter_  part  yes  of  the  body,  c  1400  Lanf  rente's  Cirurgie  100 
Cossi  ben  litil  pustulis  &  harde  bat  ben  engendrid  in  pe 
face,  &  principal!  about  be  nose.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  in. 
xxviii.  354  The  same,  .cureth  the  sores  and  pustules  of  the 
gummes.  1718  QyiNcv  Compl.  Disp.  91  Of  manifest  Service 
in  ripening  the  Small  Pox,  where  the  Pustules  rise  with  a 
pellucid  Humour.  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  4-  I'rait.  Med.  (1878) 
168  The  pustules  of  discrete  small-pox  are  always  larger 
than  those  of  the  other  variety. 

a  1519  SKELION  Elynour  Kuinmyng  555  Wythe  here  and 
there  a  puscull  Lyke  a  scabbyd  muscull.  1600  F.  WALKER 
•V-  Mandeville  41  With  the  continual!  moystncs,  they 
engender  &  bring  forth  certaine  Puscles  like  Mushromps. 
1611  WpoDALL  Surf.  Mate  Wits.  (1653)  32  To  cool  and  heal 
any  moist  nustles.  1643  J.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  vii.  27 
Pustcls  or  blisters  are  raised.  174*  Lo'ia.  tr  Country  Brew. 
L  (ed.  4)  46  It  will  there  raise  little  Pustles  or  Blisters. 

b.  Malignant  pustule,  the  carbuncular  disease 
produced  by  the  anthrax  bacillus  ;  -  ANTHRAX  a. 

[1543  TRAHERON  l-'iga'i  Ckirurg.  n.  xix.  99  Anthrax  is  a 
mafvgne  pustle.]  1864  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  158 
Anthrax  (malignant  pustule,  carbuncular  fever).  1871  T. 
BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg.  443  Anthrax  of  the  lips  has  nothing 
in  common  with  malignant  pustule. 

2.  a.  Bot.  A  small  wart  or  swelling,  natural  or 
caused  by  parasitic  influences,  b.  Zool.  A  warty 
excrescence  of  the  skin,  as  in  the  tond  ;  a  pimple. 

I77«  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  391  Splurria 
maxima  [Fungus],  Large,  thick,  black,  marked  above 
with  pustules.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  433 
On  the  leaves  of  pears,  .and  gooseberry  trees,  it  exhibits 
itself  at  first  in  small  yellow  pustules,  increasing  in  size 
until  they  effloresce  in  clusters  of  various  shapes.  1869 
GILLHORE  tr.  Figitier's  Kept.  4-  Birds  i.  25  Toads,  in  colour 
are  usually  of  a  livid  grey,  spotted  with  brown  and  yellow, 
and  disfigured  by  a  number  of  pustules  or  warts. 

8.  trans/.  An  eruptive  swelling  of  the  ground. 

1849  MURCHISON  .SY/wrf'a  xvi.  404  These  cubaenal  volcano* 
.  .are  nothing  more  than  superficial  pustules.  1861  E.  T. 
HOLLAND  in  Peaks,  Passes  4  Glac.  Ser.  n.  I.  05  Steaming 
excrescences  of  clay.  The  approach  .  .  is  over  beds  of  sand 
and  clay,  out  of  which  they  rise  in  variegated  blotches  and 
pustules  of  blue,  white,  red,  and  yellow. 

4.  Comb.,  as  pustule-  -like  adj. 

1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  iv.  (1818)  I.  87  They  are  pro- 
duced in  the  flesh  in  small  pustule-like  tumours.  1845 
Florists  Jrnl.  37  Peculiar  to  this  plant  is  the  property  of 
producing  pale  pustule-  like  callosities  on  the  branches. 

Pustuliform  (pvititTliffum),  a.  Bot.  and 
/.oat,  [ad.  mod.L.  pustuliform-is,  (.  pustula 
PUSTULE  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  pustule. 

1846  DANA  Zoopk.  (1848)  654  The  pustuliform  vemicae  are 
rounded  and  unequal. 

Pu  BtulOiCrusta'Oeous,  a.  [f.  pustulo-,  com- 
bining form  of  'L.  pustula  pustule  +  CRUST  ACIOUS.] 
Covered  with  a  pustulous  crust  or  scab. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1897  in  Syd.  Set.  Lex. 

Fu'stulose,  a.  [ad.  post-cl.  L.  pustulls-us,  f. 
pustula  pustule  :  see  -OSE.  J  =  next 

i88a  J.  T.  CARRINCTON  in  Zoologist  Mar.  107  Portunus 
tuberculatus  is  distinguished  by  its  tubercular  pustulate 

L     I'.v;..;. 

Pustulous  (pr-stifilss),  a.  [ad.  L.  pustules**  : 
see  prec.  and  -ous.  Cf.  F.  pustuleux  (  1549  in 
Godef.),  perh.  the  immediate  source.]  Abounding 
in  or  characterized  by  pustules;  pustular. 

I543TRAHERON  Riga's  Ckirurg.  v.  L  161  Anoynt  the  pustu- 
lous place  wyth  a  lyniment  Mowing.  1658  PMILI  IPS,  Pustu- 
/out,  full  of  Pustules,  i.  blisters  blaines,  or  wbeales.  1799 
Med.  JmL  II.  352  A  prescription  '  for  the  great  pustulous 
eruption  and  its  degrees'.  1804  IKd.  XII.  536  That  the 
pustulous  disease  produced  in  the  vaccine  patients  in  the 
Small-pox  Hospital  was  the  small-pox,  I  can  safely  a»er. 
1846  DANA  Zoopk.  707  Surface  either  smooth  or  somewhat 
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pustulous.     1852  —  Crust,  i.   109  Carapax.. tubercular  or 
pustulous  above.  . 

Put  (put),  rf.1  Also  5-8  putt  (see  also  next). 
[f.  PUT  ».l]  An  act  of  putting,  in  various  senses. 

1.  An  act  of  thrusting  or  pushing ;  a  thrust ;  a 
push,  a  shove.      Also  fig.  (with  quot.   1748  cf. 
PUT  v.1  3  b).   Obs.  exc.  dial.  =  BUTT  sbfl 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  4588  In  his  sadle  he  held  him 
still  And  smote  Darel  with  so  goodewill  In  middes  of 
the'sheld  ful  bull  That  Darel  fell  doun  with  that  pull. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  231  A  lender  peronall, 
lhal  myght  na  put  thole,  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  (1644)  117 
When  it  begins  at  us,  God  knows  .  .who  shall  bide  the  next 
put.  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Set.  Wks.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  5"  He 
will  come  and  give  them  a  putl,  wilh  sharpness  and  mercy. 
1633  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  1. 104  To  help  you  lo  bear  your 
burden,  and  to  come  in  behind  you,  and  give  you  and  your 
burdens  a  put  up  the  mountain.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
Wks.  1811  IV.  316  The  dear  creature .  .wanted  to  instruct  me 
how  to  answer  the  Captain's  home  put.  1869  E.  FARMER 
Scrap.  Bk.  (ed.  6)  60  The  pig  made  a  put  at  the  closed . .  door. 

2.  The  act  of  casting  a  heavy  stone  or  weight 
overhand,  as  a  trial  of  strength ;  a  throw,  a  cast. 
(In  this  sense  pronounced  (pet)  in  Sc.,  and  identi- 
fied with  PUT,  PUTT  rf.2) 

c  1300  Havelok  1055  pe  chaunpiouns  bat  put  sowen,  Shul- 
dreden  he  ilc  ober,  and  lowen.  £1340  Hymns  Virg.,  etc.  73 
pe  put  of  be  stoon  bou  maist  not  reche,  To  litil  mygle  is  in 
f>i  sleue.  1889  Boy's  Own  Paper  7  Sept.  780/2  After  each 

Fut  has  been  marked  the  ground  is  smoothed  over.     Ibid., 
noticed.. Ihe  puts  on  several  occasions  knocked  out  the 
pegs  of  previous  marks. 

3.  In  ^.forced put:  see  FORCE-PUT. 
The  precise  sense  of  put  in  this  phrase  is  obscure. 

4.  In  Stock-jobbing  and  Speculation  :  The  option 
of  delivering  a  specified  amount  of  a  particular  stock 
or  produce  at  a  certain  price  within  a  specified  time : 
see  OPTION  4,  and  cf.  PUT  v.1  loh. 

1717  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Bold  Stroke  for  Wife  iv.  i,  Are 
you  a  bull  or  a  bear  to-day,  Abraham  ?  yd  Stockbroker. 
A  bull  failh ;  bul  I  have  a  good  pull  for  next  week.  1825 
C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  If.  139  For  the  call  or  put. 
a  1860  C.  FENN  Eng.  $  For.  Funds(iKi)  127  A  '  Put '  is  an 
option  of  delivering  stock  al  a  cerlain  lime,  Ihe  price  and 
date  being  fixed  al  Ihe  lime  the  option-money  is  given. 
1893  BITHELL  Counting-H.  Diet.  s.  v.  Options^  When  money 
is  paid  for  the  option  of  buying  at  a  given  price,  the  opera- 
tion is  called  '  giving  for  the  call '.  When  it  is  paid  for  the 
option  of  selling,  it  is  called  '  giving  for  the  put '._  Some- 
limes  bolh  operations  are  combined,  and  then  it  is  called 
'  giving  for  the  put  and  call '. 

Put,  putt  (p»t),  sb?  [A  differentiated  pro- 
nunciation of  prec. ;  of  Scotch  origin.] 

1.  Sc.  —  prec.,  sense  2. 

2.  Golf.  (orig.  Sc.)  An  act  of  'putting':   see 
PUT  z>.2  3;  a  gentle  stroke  given  to  the  ball  so  as 
to  make  it  roll  along  the  putting-green,  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  it  into  the  hole. 

1743  MATHIESON  Goff'm  Poems  on  Golf  (1867)  58  With 
putt  well  directed  plump  into  the  hole.  1857  Chambers'* 
Inform,  for  People  694/1  One  who  can  gain  a  full  stroke  on 
his  opponent  between  two  far-distant  holes,  frequently  loses 
his  advantage  by  missing  a  '  put '  wilhin  a  yard  of  Ihe  hole  ! 
1863  in  R.  Clark  Gal/(itjs1  137  The  first  hole  was  halved. . 
Drumwhalloch  holin'  a  lang  putt.  1901  Scotsman  g  Sept.  4/7 
On  the  next  green  he  got  down  his  putl  from  a  dislance  of. . 
twenty  yards. 

3.  fig.  in  phr.  To  make  one's  putt  good  (Sc.),  to 
succeed  in  one's  attempt,  gain  what  one  aims  at 

1661  RUTHERFORD  in  Life  (1881)  28  Fearing  I  should  not 
make  my  putl  good.  1822  GALT  Steam-Boat  ix.  (1850)  230 
The  mislress.  .made  her  pult  good,  and  the  satin  dress  was 
obligated  to  be  sent  to  her.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid. 
Encycl.  389  A  man  is  said  to  have  made  his  putt  gude,  when 
he  obtains  what  his  ambition  panted  for. 
Put.  putt  (p»0.  -f*-3  Obs.  or  arch.  [app.  f. 
PUT  zi.i  :  cf.  sense  22  d  ;  but  the  history  is  not  clear.] 
An  old  game  at  cards  for  two,  three,  or  four 
players,  somewhat  resembling  Nap,  three  cards 
being  dealt  to  each  player  ;  the  score  at  this  game. 
1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  xv.  92  Putt  is  the 
ordinary  rooking  Game  of  every  place.  Ibid.,  If  you  play 
at  two-handed  Putt  (or  if  you  please  you  may  play  at  three 
hands)  the  best  Putt-Card  deals.  Ibid.  93  Five  up  or  a  Putl 
is  commonly  the  Game.  1711  E.  WARD  Vulgus  Brit.  IX.  99 
Where  day  by  day  they  us  d  to  sot,  At  All-fours,  Cribidge, 
or  at  Put.  1725  YOUNG  Univ.  Pass,  iv,  To  Sir  S.  Compton 
30  Since  Apes  can  roast  the  choice  castanian  nut ;  Since 
Steeds  of  genius  are  expert  at  Put.  c  1778  in  F.  Moore 
Songs  ft  Ball.  Amer.  Rev.  (1856)  192  Jack,  thinking  of 
cribbage,  all  fours,  or  of  put,  With  a  dextrous  hand,  he  did 
shuffle  and  cut.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labouri.  267/1  He  had 
heard  an  old  tailor  say  that  in  his  youlh . . '  put '  was  a  common 
public-house  game.  1887  BESANT  The  World  -went  xxiv, 
Bess.. could  play  All-fours,  Put,  Snip-snap-snorum. 
b.  Comb.  Putt-card,  a  card  used  in  this  game. 
1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  xv.  93  The  best 
Pull-Cards  are  firsl  Ihe  Tray,  next  the  Deuce,  then  the  Ace. 
1711  J.  PUCKLE  Club  21  note,  Bending  one,  to  know  where 
to  cut  a  good  Pull-card.  Ibid.  23  Marking  Putt-cards  on 
the  edge  with  the  nail  as  they  come  to  hand. 

Put  (p»t),  sb.*  Obs.  or  arch,  (slang  or  colloq?) 
Also  putt.  [Arose  in  1 7th  c.  slang ;  origin  un- 
ascertained.] A  stupid  man,  silly  fellow,  block- 
head, 'duffer';  country  put,  a  lout,  a  bumpkin. 

1688  SHADWELL  Syr.  Alsatiai.  \,  O  fy,  cousin ;  a  company  of 
Putts,  meer  Putts  !  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cmu,  Country- 
Put,  a  silly,  shallow-pated  Fellow.  1710  Tatler  No.  230 
F  7  The  Third  Refinement . .  consistsin  Ihe  Choice  of  cerlain 
Words  invenled  by  some  prelty  Fellows,  such  as  Banter, 
Bamboozle,  Country  Put  and  Kidney,  1721-2  AMIIERST 
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Terras  Fil.  No.  46.  247  They  were  metamorphosed  into  com- 
pleat  smarts,  and  damn'd  the  old  country  putts,  their  fathers. 
"753  Adventurer  No.  100  F  2  Peculiarities  which  would 
have  denominated  me  a  Green  Horn,  or  in  other  words, 
a  country  put  very  green.  1802  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls. 
VI.  215  The  buck,  who  scorns  the  city  puts,  And  thinks 
all  rich  men  noodles.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII. 
92  The  footmen  of  the  House  of  Lords.  .keep  clear  of  the 
borough-mongers  and  country  puts  of  the  lower  house. 
1850  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xliv,  Look  at  that  old  putt  in  the 
chatr  :  did  you  ever  see  such  an  old  _quiz?  1886  F.  HARRI- 
SON Ess.  168  What  droll  puts  the  citizens  seem  in  it  all  ! 

Put  (put),  f.1  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  put  (put). 
I  Forms  :  see  below.  [Late  OE.  puticm  (J  putian), 
I  represented  c  1050  by  the  vbl.  Vb.  putung  (?/«/•), 
PUTTING  ;  thence  early  ME.  puten  and  'i  puten,  later 
putten,  putt,  put.  Beside  this,  late  OE.  Had 
poticm  (nth  c.),  ME.  poten  (see  POTE  v.),  and 
potten  ;  also,  OE.  pytan  (repr.  by  pytan  ut  in  the 
OE.  Chron.,  MS.  F.  (i2th  c.),  anno  796,  and  tit 
dpytan,  put  out,  thrust  out,  Numbers  xvi.  14), 
which  app.  gave  southern  ME.  puiten,  puyte 
(  =  piite),  and  may  even  have  been  the  source  of 
the  late  ME.  pytten,  pitten,  pyt,  pit.  Prof.  Sievers 
thinksthatthe  stem-vowel  in  OE.  pytan  (\—*putjan) 
was  certainly  long,  and  in  putian  probably  so,  and 
suggests  that  the  ME.  shortening  of  the  vowel  was 
carried  over  from  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  f>f\e.pytte,ptitte 
hompyt-te,piit-te.  The  normal  conjugation  was 
pa.  t.put-te,  now  put  (cf.  cut),  in  ME.  and  early 
mod.  Eng.  also  puttede,  putted;  pa.  pple.  ME. 
yput,  iputte  and  putt,  now/a^  also  in  I4~i6th  c. 
putted.  But  in  Sc.  and  north  Eng.  dialects,  /«/ 
(or  rather  its  northern  form  pyt,  pit),  has  been  from 
the  1  5-1  6th  c.  conjugated  as  a  strong  vb.,  with 
pa.  t.  pat,  pa.  pple.  putten  or  ptilen  (also  in  Eng. 
dialects  potten)  ;  and  perhaps  the  southern  ipitte 
also  arose  out  of  *ipitten.  With  these  compare  the 
northern  inflexion  of  HIT,  hat,  hutlen  or  kitten. 
The  variant  pot,  pott,  occurs  as  an  existing  dialect 
form,  besides  surviving  in  a  differentiated  form  and 
sense  as  POTB.  The  differentiated  vb.  POT  2,  PUTT 
(pzrt),  used  in  golf,  and  in  Sc.  also  in  '  putting  the 
stone  ',  is  conjugated  putt,  putted,  putted,  and  is 
thus  quite  distinct  in  Sc.  from  pit,  pat,  putten,  as 
well  as  from  the  ordinary  Eng.  put,  put,  put. 

For  the  earlier  history  evidence  is  wanting,  but  the  various 
forms  appear  to  be  parallel  formations  from  a  stem  put-, 
pat-,  whence  app.  also  Da.  putte  to  put,  put  in  j  but  this 
appears  in  Kalkar  only  from  the  lyth  c.  Rietz  gives  a 
southern  Swedish  putta  (with  variants  pitta,  potto)  in  two 


:  (i)  =sla,  stota,  knuffa  til  lindrigl  (to  strike,  knock  or 
ently)  ;  (2)  =  sticka  undan,  slalla  bort,  '  pulla  i  lorn- 


senses 
push 
ma' 
poc 

synonymous  with^id.'and  even  occurs  as  a  variant  readingin 
I5lh  c.  MSS.,  but  could  not  be  formally  related.  It  became 
obs.  (at  least  in  the  senses  in  question)  before  1500.  In  the 
sense  '  strike  with  the  head  or  homs  ',  ME.fultm  was  in 
early  use  synonymous  with  butten,  BUTT  v.',  by  which  it 
has  been  superseded  in  literary  English  ;  but  some  dialects 
retain  put  in  this  sense.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms  and  Inflexions. 
I.  From  OE.  putian,  ME.  pute-n,  putt-en,  mod. 
put. 

1.  Inf.  and  Present  tense.  I  *putian,  2-4 
pute(n,  2-5  putten,  3-6  putte,  4-6  (also  7-9  in 
special  senses  :  see  PUT  v.2)  putt  ;  5  (-6  St.)  pwt, 
6  Sc.  powt  ;  4-  put. 

ciojo  Rule  of  Chrodegang  90  purh  deofles  putunge.. 
an  belsed.  c  1175  Fullest  [see  B.  ij.  " 


_  _._    c  1220  Bestiary 

A  ?ungling  ra3e"to  him  lute?,  his  snute  him  under  puteS 
138*  WYCLIF  John  xv.  13  That  ony  man  putte  his  soule 
for  his  frendis.  ^1400  K.  Brunnes  Chron.  Wace  (Petyt 
MS.)  8880  Now  makes  assay,  To  puite  bis  stones  doun 
[Lamb.  MS.  potle  be  slones]  if  je  may.  14. .  LYDG.  Lyke 
-  "-*  "-'  '  L.  Poems  (1903)  48  Thy 
.H  in  P.  Lett.  III. 
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__„, , , jr  must  I  be  for  a  season. 

1528  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  XV.  584  Talc  the  rentall  of  Fyf 
fra  Ihe  Arsdan  and  powt  in  thes  berar  and  his  wyf.  1533 
GAU  Richt  Vay  12  Thay  quhilk.  .pwtis  nolh  al  thair  traist 
..in  hime.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Cottoq.  236  Thou  indeed 
puttest  me  bard  to  it. 

2.  Past  tense,  a.  3-6  putte,  (4  pudt,  5  pute), 
5-7  putt ;  4-  put. 

CI205  LAY.  18092  He  smat  hine  uuenen  bat  hasued . . And 
bat  sweord  putle  in  bis  mu8.  a  1300  Put  [see  B.  16  b], 
13.  .Pudt,  putle,  put  [see  B.  i,  25).  £1470  HENRY  Wallace 
in.  101  The  worthi  Scottis..  pult  thair  hors  thaim  fra.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  Y  b,  Peleus  and  his  neuewe  putte  hem  to 
poynte  in  armes.  1785  Put  [see  B.  i  d]. 

0.  4  puttede,  -ide,  5  -id,  -yd,  6  Sc.  puttit,  6- 
putted  (see  PUT  v.z). 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  i.  66  And  alle  men  that  herden 
puttedyn  in  her  herte.  1388  —  Malt,  xxvii.  29  And 
ihei  foldiden  a  coroun  of  thornes,  and  putten  [v.r.  (c  1390- 
1420)  puttiden]  on  his  heed,  c  1449, 14..  Puttid, -yd  Tsee 
B.  10  d,  25].  1520  NISBET  Sc.  N.  J'.,  Acts  xxviii.  10  (S.T.S.) 
III.  124  Quhilkis.. puttit  [1388  WYCLIF  puttiden]  quhat 
thingis  war  necessarie.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  28  Than 
pulled  he  in  his  hostes  hande  olher  .  v .  thousande  guldens. 

3.  Past  pple.  a.  4  y-put,  i-put(te,  pute,  4-7 
putte,  putt,  4-  put. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1258  (Coll.)  Quen  we  war  put  o  paradis. 
c  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.di^  To  be  putt  til  pastur  slrayt. 
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I    *377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  207  pere  be  pore  is  put  bihynde 
!    [1393  C.  xvn.  50  yput,  v.r.  putte].    1387  TREVISA  Higden 

(Rolls)  VII.  9  His  feet  bat  hehadde  with  i-putte  [v.r.  yput] 

seinl  Odo  his  tombe.     1483  Cath.  Atigl.  295/2  Putle  oute, 

expulsus.     1606  G.  W[OODCOCKK]  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist. 

Ivstine  Gg  4  His  corpes  was  ..  pulle  inlo  Ihe  sepulchre. 

16. .  SIR  W.  MURE  Sonn.fXi.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  58  Thy  epitaph 

sail  then  be  putt  in  prent.     1839  MARRYAT  Phant.  Ship  xii, 

We  might  have  put  the  royals  on  her. 
/3.  4-5  putted,  5  putet,  puttid,  -yd.     See  also 

PUT  v."- 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2055  pus  sal  bai.. be  putted  til 

endeles  pyne.    c  1450  Mirour  Saliiacioun  3063  The  folk. . 

in  to  the  lake  hadde  puttid  Daniel.     1495  Trevisa's  Barth. 

de  P.  R .  vi.  ii.  (W.  de  W.)  187  He  is  putel  [MSS.  ipul,  iputte, 

put]  asyde  and  buryed. 

II.  From  OE.  potian,  ME.  pote,  poote,  polle, 
mod.  dial.  pot. 

1.  Present,  a.  i  potian,4-5poten,6pote, poote. 
c  looo  Potedon  [see  POTE  v.  i].   1382  WYCLIF  Proa,  xix.  18 

i    To  Ihe  stabler,  .of  hym  ne  poote  \Yulg.  ne  ponasj  ihou  thi 

!    soule.    —  fsa.  Iv.  2  Whi  poote  3ee  vp  siluer  not  in  loeues  ? 

|    —  Mark  v.  10  He  preide  hym . .  thai  he  shulde  nal  pul  [v.  r. 

poten]  hym  out  of  Ihe  cunlreie.    1435-1530  [see  POTE  v.  i]. 

/3.  4-5  potte(n,  pot,  pott. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8885  Ropes  to 
drawe,  tres  to  potte,  pey  schouued,  bey  briste,  bey  slode  o 
strot.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  909  To  potlyn  [v.rr.  pul. 
1  ten,  puten]  nire  in  swich  an  aventure.  1387  TREVISA  Hig- 
'  den  (Rolls)  III.  183  pey  pulleb  beire  lif  [MS.  y  a  polteb 
here  lyf]  for  wommen.  Ibid.  313  pat  he  wolde  putte  [MS.  y 
potle]  of  be  fevere  by  deeb.  Ibid.  333  To  putte  [MS.  Y  poU 
of  alle  manere  lett  of  his  speche.  c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  1131 
in  Macro  Plays  1 1 1  Speke  bi  neybour  mekyl  schame ;  pot 
on  hem  sum  fals  fame,  c  1450  LOVEUCH  Grail  xlii.  348  But 
?if  je  potten  berto  Consaille.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in,  Mary 
Maga.  1554  Pott  don  be  pryd  of  mamentes  violatl ! 

2.  Past  tense.  4-5  potte,  5,  9  dial.  pot. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  51  pe  senatoures.  .putte 
[MS.  v  potte]  hym. .out  of  his  kyngdom.  111417  in  Col, 
Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1827)  I.  Inlrod.  13  Wheche  Johan.. 
pot  my  land  to  fei  me.  1881  J.  SARGUSSON  Joe  Scoap's  Jurneh 
16  (Cumbld.  Gloss.),  T'  girt  injin  screamt,  an  off  we  pot. 

3.  Past  pple.  4-5,  9  dial,  pot,  5  poot. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdin  (Rolls)  III.  187  After  bat  Tarqui- 
nius  was  put  [MS.  v  pot]  out  of  Rome.  1480  Newcastle 
Merch.  Vent.  (Surtees)  I.  2  At  the  mony  of  the  said  fines., 
be  poot  in  the  said  box.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss. ,  Pot,  Pat,  has 
put,  did  put, 

III.  FromOE.^yfo«,  ~ME.  puite,  puyt(e. 
Present.  I  pytan,  4  puite,  puyt(e. 

ii ..  OE.  Chron.  an.  796  (MS.  F)  Ceolwulf.  .let  him  pytan 
ut  his  eajan  &  ceorfan  of  hishanda.  c\yy>Spcc.  Gy  Warm. 
923  pin  almesse  bu  shall  forb  puite  [rime  luite].  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vi.  100  And  puiteb  forb  pruide  to  preisen 
bi-seluen.  Ibid.  xi.  42  And  puyteb  forb  presumpciun. 
a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  598/527  Auyse  f>e  wel 
in  Jn  bou^t,  Puyt  bi  strengbe  in-to  prou. 

IV.  From  ME.  pytte(n,  pitte(n,  pyt,  mod.  dial. 
pyt,  pit.     (With  putte  and  pitte,  cf.  cutle  and  kitte  : 
CUT  v.) 

1.  Present.   Now  only  north,  dial,  and  Sc.  4-5 
pitt,  5  pyt,  7  pitte,  6-  pit. 

c  1400  Wyclifs  Bible  Luke  xii.  25  Who  of  Jou  . .  may 
adde  [v.  r.  pitt]  o  cubile  to  his  stature?  c  1420  Liber  Coco- 
ruin  (1862)  33  In  erbyne  pot  bou  shall  hit  pyt  [rime  hit]. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  I  viij,  Pilling  sic  men  in 
lhair  kallendar  for  sanctes.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Sur- 
tees) 32  Hammer  to  pitte  the  strickle  with  to  make  it  keepe. 
1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  69  What  poor  cot-folk  pit  their 
painch  in.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxviii,  If  we  didna  pit 
hand  til't  oursell.  1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forbes  2,  I 
jist  dinna  like  to  pit  the  lid  ower  him. 

2.  Past  tense,  a.  4  pitte  ;  9  Sc.  pit  (inE.D.D.). 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  369  As  he  pitte  forth  his  hond 

Upon  my  body,  wher  I  lay. 
ft.  6-  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  pat. 
1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  48  The  halie  spreit.  .Ihe  quillc.  .pat 
in  thaime  the  luiff  of  god.    1549  [see  B.  10].    c  1650   in 
i    Sir   R.  Gordon  Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherl.  (1813)  242  The 
i    messingers  . .  pat  them  all  in  such  a  fray.    1787  BURNS 
Death  e,  Dr.  Hornbook  vi,  Something.  .Thai  pat  me  in  an 
eerie  swither.    1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Pat, .  .did  put. 

3.  Past  pple.  a.  4-5  ipit,  ypitte  (4  ?pett),  5-6 
Sc.  pit. 

[13 . .  K.  A  Us.  7495  pou  art  ful  of  bewes  pelt.]  a  1400  Pal. 
Rel.  ft  L.  Poems  (1905)  268  Hou  bi  fairnisse  is  bi-tplt,  Hou 
bi  swetnisse  is  i-betm  and  ipiu  c  1400  Wyclif's  Bible 
Luke  xii.  19  Thou  hast  many  goodis  kept  [v.r.  pil  vp]. 


/3.  5,  7-9  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  putten,  (5  -yn), 
9  pitten,  potten  (in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

£1400  Destr,  Troy  11434  Braunches.  .of  bright  Olyue.. 
puttyn  O  lofte.  c  1450  Merlin  i.  18  As  touchynge  this  that 
is  putten  on  my  moder.  ?  aiToo  Edom  o*  Gordon  iii.  in 
Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  430  She  had  nae  sooner  busket 
her  sell  Nor  putten  on  her  gown.  1804  R.  ANDERSON 
CumbU.  Ball.  113  A  chubby.feac'd  angel  o  top  on't 
they've  putten.  1827  T.  WILSON  Pitman's  Pay  i.  52 
(Northumbld.  Gloss.)  Aa've  hewed  and  pullen  twee  and 
twenty.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Putten,  put  or  placed. 
B.  Signification. 

I.  To  thrust,  push,  and  allied  senses,  in  which 
the  application  of  force  is  expressed. 

f  1.  trans.  To  thrust,  push  (with  or  without  result- 
ing change  of  position),  to  shove  ;  to  knock.  Obs. 

In  literary  use  after  the  i6th  c.  the  sense  '  thrust '  occurs 
in  contexls  which  make  it  indistinguishable  from  sense  10. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  ?if  bu  me  putlesl  ill  bet  e;e,  ic  bin 
alswa,dunla-?ein  dunl.  c  1205  LAY.  30780  pe  an  hine  putte 
hiderward,  and  be  o5er  hine  putte  jeondward.  13. . 


PUT. 


1645 


PUT. 


Cursor  M.  12292  (Gott.)  Leue  sun,  me  say,  quebcr  bit  pudt 
\Cott.  putte]  be  child  or  nai  V  13. .  Minor  Poems fr.  Vcrnon 
MS.  xxxvii.  359  }if  eny  mon  a-gult  a^eynes  be,  Smyteb  or 
elks  imitefi  pe.  c  1440  Promt.  Parv.  417/2  Puttyn,  or 
schowwyn, . .  impello,  trudo,  pello. 

b.  To  butt  with  the  head  or  horns.  Now  «.  dial. 
c  1130  i'ilgr.  Lyf  Maithode  i.  xv.  (1869)  10,  j  shulde  putte 
and  hustle  pe  yuet  folk  with  myne  homes.  1513  FITZHERU. 
Ilusb.  §  70  The  beastes  with  theyr  homes  wylf  put  bothe 
horses  and  the  shepe,  and  gore  them  in  theyr  bellycs. 
1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Put,  to  push  with  the  horns. 

fc.  Jig.    To  urge,  incite,  instigate.   06s.    See 
I'UTTINU  vbl.  sb.l  I  b. 

fd.  absol,  or  intr.  To  deal  a  thrust  or  blow,  to 
give  a  push  or  knock ;  to  push,  knock  (at,  on, 
etc.).     Now  north,  dial.  To  butt. 

ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8890  When  bey 
ofte  iiadde  put  &  bryst  &  ilk  man  do  what  hym  dp  lyst. 


and  begynneb  to  meue  it  selfe,  and  sprawlc  and  putteb  with 
feet  and  honu  is  (orig.  inanibits  et  pedibus  calcitrare].  c  1425 
Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1357  The  wyf  fonde  the  dore  faste,..Scho 
pute  at  the  dore  in  hye.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6250 
With*  his  croche  on  him  he  putt.  1504  Sel,  Case s  Crt.  Star 
Chamber  (Selclen)  212  (Men  on  boats]  with  hookis  &  sparris 
of  iron . .  puttith  at  the  seid  Brigge  &  greetly  Fretith  lowsith 
..&  castyth  downe  the  stones.  1684  [MERITON]  Yorksh. 
Dial.  12  (E.  D.  S.)  Whaugh,  Mother,  how  she  rowts  !  Ise 
varra  Arfe,  Shee'l  put,  and  rive  my  good  Prunella  Scarfe. 
1785  HUTTON  Bran  New  Wark  17  They  say  she  yance 
hed  horns  and  put  furiously. 

fe.  intr.  Jig.  To  make  a  push,  to  exert  oneself. 
1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  ait  Ass  i.  i.  (1905)  7  Stay  i"  your 
place .  .and  put  not  Beyond  the  spheare  of  your  actiuity.  16x9 
FLETCHER  False  One  iv.  iii,  If  it  be  possible  That  an  arch- 
villain  may  ever  be  recover'd,  This  penitent  rascal  will  put 
hard. 

2.  trans.  To  propel  (a  stone  or  weight)  mainly 
by  the  swing  of  the  body  from  the  right  hand 
raised  and  placed  close  to  the  shoulder:   as  an 
athletic  exercise.     Usually  in  phr. putting 'the  stone 
(shot,  weight).     See  also  PUT,  PUTT  v*  t. 

c  1300  Havclok  1044  For  neuere  yete  ne  saw  he  or  Putlen 
be  stone,  or  banne  bor.  a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  406  They 
naue  made  me  here  to  put  the  stone.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  I.  xxiii.  (1737)  I.  223  He  did  cast  the  dart,  throw 
the  bar,  put  the  stone.  1714,  1816  [see  PUT  ».'  2).  i86a 
SMILES  Engineers  III.  25  Lifting  heavy  weights,  throwing 
the  hammer  and  putting  the  stone.  1884  H.  C.  BUNKER  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  304/1  The  Scottish-Americans  will 
teach  you  to  put  the  shot.  1880  Boy's  Own  Paper  7  Sept. 
780/1  The  same  plan  can  be  adopted  for  both  putting  the 
weight  and  the  broad  jump. 
b.  intr.  Also  to  put  at  (or  •with}  the  stone. 

For  the  later  Sc.  absolute  use  of  this,  see  PUT  ».*  2  b. 

£1300  Havelok  1033  Hwo  so  mithe  putten  bore  Biforn 
a-noper,  an  inch  or  more . .  He  was  for  a  kempe  told.  Ibid, 
1051  pat  heui  ston,  pat  he  sholde  puten  wibe.  <r  1440  CAP- 
CRAVE  St.  Katli.  l.  763  As  well  in  wrestyllyng  as  puttyng  at 
be  ston.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  iv.  14  To  leape,  to  daunce, 
S  to  put  at  y '  stone. 

3.  trans.  To  thrust  or  plunge  (a  weapon)  t  home, 
or  into  a  body ;  to  drive  or  send  a  missile  through. 
Phr.  To  put  a  (one's)  knife  into,  to  stab;  to  put  a 
bullet  through,  to  shoot. 

Now  felt  as  a  euphemistic  use  of  sense  lev 

cizos  [see  A.  I.  2].  1381  WYCLIF  John  xix.  37  Thei 
schulen  se  in  to  whom  they  pijten  [v.  rr.  putteden,  putten  j 
Vulg.  traasji xerunt)  thorw.  a  141$  Cursor  M.  16838  (Trin.) 
pe  iewes  made  him  bourse  his  side  to  put  hit  [a  spearj 
sone  anone.  1500  Reg.  Privy  Count.  Scotl.  IV.  486  Threitnyt 
to  put  twa  bullettis  throw  his  heid.  1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  v.  l. 
2  Weare  thy  good  Rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home.  1700  T. 
BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  $  Com.  51  Mistresses,  as  a  Man  would 
desire  to  put  his  Knife  into.  1894  [see  KNIFE  si:  i  b). 

t  b.  Jig.    (Cf.  HOME-THRUST.) 

1603  BEN  JONSON  Sejanus  II.  ii,  That  trick  was  well  put 
home;  and  had  succeeded  too,  But  that  [etc.].  1657 
SANDERSON  Strut.  (1674)  I.  i  Their  hypocrisie  he  putteth 
home  to  them.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xil.  257,  I 
should.. find  an  opportunity  to  put  it  home  to  them. 

4.  Coal-mining.  To  propel  (a  tram  or  barrow  of 
coal),  orig.  by  pushing  behind ;  now  also  by  means 
of  a  pony,  a  stationary  engine,  etc.     (Cf.  POTTER 
sti.l  6.)     Also  absol. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  36  These  Persons,  .put  or  pull 
away  the  full  Curves  of  Coals.  Ibid.  39  [see  CORF  2]. 
1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1804)  II.  159  They  are 
employed  . .  in  putting  or  drawing  the  coals.  x8ia  [see 
PUTTER  ji.l  6].  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms 
Norlhumb.  ttDurh.^  The  average  day's  work  of  a  barrow- 
man,  . .  when  putting  alone, . .  is  equal  . .  to  . .  3.0580  tons 
pushed  a  distance  of  one  mile.  1883  GRESLIY  Gloss.  Coal 
Mining,  Put,  to  haul  coal,  etc.  underground. 

1 5.  To  drive ;  to  send  by  force  or  command.  To 
put  again  :  to  drive  back,  repel.  Obs. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  355  And  how  at  thai  war  put 
again-  And  part  of  thair  gud  men  wes  slane.  Ibid.  xvn.  396 
Thedefendouris..can  thame  payne  Till  put  thair  fais  fors 
agane.  138*  WY 
lest  thou  be  put  a 

Crede  30^  Paul  primus  heremita  p. 

wildernes  be  werlde  to  dispisen.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1790 
Fro  Priam  full  prist  put  am  I  hider,  As  a  messynger  made 
at  bis  mene  tyme.  a  1533  Li).  BKRNERS  Huon  Ix.  210  He 
hath,  .chasyd  &  put  fro  him  all  noble  men. 

b.  Naitt.  Of  the  wind  or  a  storm  :  To  drive  or 
cast  (a  ship)  on  or  from  shore,  to  sea,  etc.  1  Obs. 

1569  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  ind  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  III.  515  The 
ordinary  Brise  taking  us,,  .put  us.  the  24th  [June]  from  the 
shoare.  1579-80  NORTH  1'luto.rJi,  Rtuattm  (1595)  20  Ccr- 


t.une  Troians,  which,  .were  by  windes  put  to  the  Thvscane 
shore.  1611  DABORNE  Ckr.  turned  Turkt  B  2  b,  Nay,  then 
we  are  put  from  shore.  1760  YOUNG  Tour  Irtl.  1.  229  One 
. .  on  her  voyage  was  put  ashore  at  Black  Sod. 

0.  trans.  To  launch  (persons,  a  boat,  a  fleet,  etc.). 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xxviii.  75  All  were  pat  in  a  »h!p 
to  tne  see.  1639,  1894  [see  put  off  \$n  (r)].  1877  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  m.  xv.  132  He  put  a  fleet  to  sea. 

f7.  rejt.  To  embark  on  a  sea  voyage  (to,  into, 
or  in  the  sea,  to  sail)  ;  =  8  a.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  441  In  hy  thai  put  thame  to  the 
se,  And  row-it  fast  with  all  thare  mayn.  c  1415  Eng.  Cong, 
/ret.  (1896)  134  He  put  hym  to  saylle  at  Melyford.  1456 
SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  39  Thai  put  thame  in  the 
see,  and  thocht  to  passe  in  Lombardye.  c  1900  Melusine 
xxiv.  178  They  were  in  nombre  six  knightes  and  beire  com* 
panye,  which  putte  them  in  to  the  see. 

8.  Naut.  intr.  To  set  out,  set  forth,  proceed, 
take  one's  course  (to  sea,  into  harbour,  etc.). 

See  atso/u/  back,  39  f ;  put  forth,  42  k  I  put  in,  44  f ;  put 
n\  put  out,  47  j  ;  put  over,  49  e  :  put  to,  51 


7  We  putting  for  the  shore  of  the  Canaries,  .found  a  great 
seege.  c  1595  CAFT.  WVATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W'  llu*- 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  42  Insteed  of  goingetothe  ifandeof  Trinidado, 
putt  into  a  bay  of  the  mame.  i6ia  DEKKER  I/  it  be  not 
good  Wks.  1873  III.  312  Thou  putst  into  a  Sea,  thou  canst 
««»  CA..nri  i  '  '  viii.  379  With  a  view 


not  sound. 


Anson's 


of  preventing  them  from  putting  before  the  wind.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxviii.  57  Clearchus .. after  having 
put  into  Delos  for  shelter,  returned  to  Miletus.  1890  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  June  180  He  stepped  into  a  fishing-boat  and  put 
to  land.  1899  Westm.  Gas.  5  Oct.  5/1  Erin,  .was  among 
the  first  vessels  to  put  down  the  bay  this  morning. 

b.  intr.  To  set  out ;  to  start ;  to  pass,  make  one's 
way.  Obs.  exc.  U.S.  colloq.,  to  make  off,  be  off, 
'  clear  out '.  Cf.  put  off  4$  n  (b),put  out  47  j  («•). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8987  TJembus  drogh  furth. .,  Then  Paris 
with  prise  put  next  after,  a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1330 
Foly  hath  a  rome,  I  say,  in  euery  route ;  To  put  where  he 
lyst,  Foly  hath  fre  chace.  1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Amer. 
Ser.  l.  II.  231  Clear  out,  quit,  and  put— all  mean  '  be  off'. 
'  Captain,  now,  you  hush  or  put '.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXX.  176/1  The  pair,  .glanced  apprehensively  at  me,  then 
they  put  for  home  like  a  tandem  team. 

o.  intr.  Of  a  stream,  etc. :  To  make  its  way, 
to  flow  (into  or  out  of  a  larger  piece  of  water). 
U.  S.  Also  of  sap:  to  flow  (in  some  direction).  Obs. 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Card.  37  Where  you 
take  any  thing  away,  the  sap  the  next  summer  will  be  put- 
ting, a  1626  BACON  Sylva  ft  616  In  the  fibrous  [roots],  the 
sap  delighteth  more  in  the  earth, and  therefore  putteth  down- 
ward. I7SS  JV.  Jersey  Archives  XIX.  532  One  Mile  from 
Shrewsbury  River,  and  about  three  Quarters  of  a  Mile  from 
a  good  Landing  that  puts  out  of  saiof  River.  1807  P.  GASS 
Jt-nl.  172  A  small  river  which  puts  into  a  large  bay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Columbia. 

9.  intr.  Of  a  plant :  To  shoot  out  or  grow ;  to 
send  forth  shoots  or  sprouts;  to  sprout,  bad;  cf. 
put  forth  (43  g).  Now  dial. 


1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Card.  (1626)  29  Some 
.raffes].. keeping  proud  and  greene,  will  not  put  till  the 
second  yeere.  a  i6s6  BACON  Syha  {653  The  roots  of  trees 


do  some  of  them  put  downwards  deep  into  the  ground.  1848 
Jnil.R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  11.367  The  one  arm.,  still  shows  life, 
and  puts  into  leaf,  and  produces  acorns.  1893-4  Nortkumbld. 
Gloss..  Put,  to  vegetate,  as  when  a  plant  begins  to  show  the 
first  sign  of  buds.  '  Aa  see  its  aall  reel ;  it  s  puttin '. 

II.  To  move  (a  thing  or  person)  physically  into 
or  out  of  some  place  or  local  position. 

A  weakening  of  tne  sense  '  thrust '  or '  push ',  with  elimina- 
tion of  the  notion  of  dynamic  force ;  which  is,  however, 
often  still  traceable  in  senses  10  and  10  b. 

1O.  trans.  To  move  (a  thing)  so  as  to  place  it 
in  some  sitnation  (with  reference  to  the  result 
rather  than  the  process) ;  to  cause  to  get  into  or 
be  in  some  place  or  position  expressed  or  implied 
(see  also  the  phrases  with  preps,  and  advs.,  31- 
53);  to  place,  lay,  set. 

The  most  general  word  for  this  sense,  which  cannot  be  so 
simply  expressed  by  any  other  word  or  phrase,  and  which 
is  more  or  less  implied,  literally  or  metaphorically,  in  nearly 
all  the  other  senses  that  are  still  in  use.  The  original  notion 
of '  thrust ',  'set  or  insert  with  some  force '  is  still  traceable 
in  some  contexts,  esp.  when  followed  by  into  or  in. 

Clijs  Lamb.  Horn.  53  pis  faje  fofc..speket  alsc  feire 
bi-foren  heore  euencristene  alse  heo  heom  walde  in  to  heore 
bosme  puten.  a  lug  Ancr.  R.  116  Nout  one  monglinde 
honden,  auh  puten  honden  utward.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4762  (Cott.)  Soruful  war  bai.  .bat  had  noght  to  put  in  bair 
mouth.  Ibid.  15797  In  \K  forel  bou  pule  bi  sucrd.  Ij8» 
WYCLIF  Matt.  iii.  10  For  now  the  axe  is  putt  [1388  pull  to 
the  rote  of  the  tree.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxn.  235 
Putteth  }oure  honde  vpon  joure  hede.  1434  E.  E.  H  illi 
(1882)  102/10  A  litel  cofur  to  putte  in  his  smale  thynges. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ep.  s  The  due  of  guise,  .pat  ane  gamison 
of  tua  thousand  men  vitht  in  the  toune  of  sanct  quintyne. 


1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  37  A 
was  put  into  his  hand*.  1865  RL-SKIN  Sesame  i.  I  35  You 
have  put  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  fall  of  SthaflTliauscn. 
1878  Gio.  ELIOT  Middum.  viii.  Somebody  put  m  drop 
under  a  magnifying  glass.  1883  Daily  Tel.  s}  May  2/7 
Mr.  .Cave  put  his  next  ball  to  leg  for  2.  Mod.  He  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket. 

b.  To  remove,  diimiss,  expel,  send  away ;  to  turn 
away,  or  divert .from.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  to  put . . 
off:  to  divert  from,  cause  to  give  op.  So  to  put 
BESIDE,  BUIOKS  (B.  40),  and  BY  (A.  16  c). 

The  original  notion  of  '  thrust '  or  '  push  '  is  often  trace- 
able ;  sec  alto  put  away  (38),  put  off(4$,f*t  out  (47). 

13..  Cursor  M.  29355  Fra  sacrament  pai  sal  be  put  hot 
bai  repent.  c\q»Dcstr.  Troyvbj  Fortune,  .will  put  nym  fro 
purposbat  he  presys after,  c  14*0  HJIHHS  I'irf. 93  He  pull ib 
his  nauke  fro  nis  nsL  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)93  To 
putte  a  good  man  from  his  right.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
x.  Ixxi.  537  Ye  putte  me  from  my  worship  now.  1539  BIBLE 
(Great)  Pt.  xliii.  2  Why  hast  thou  put  thee  from  met  1590 
.SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  viij  b,  Vppon  the  occasion 
of  anie  battaile,  to  put  their  horses  from  them.  1618  FLETCHER 
Loyal  Subject  v.  ii.  Rashly  I  thought  her  false,  and  put 
her  from  me.  i7jaNEAL//»<.  Pttrtt.  1. 118  Princess  Eliza- 
beth..was  led  m  by  the  Traitor's  gate;  her  own  servants 
being  put  from  her.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  331  Don't 
be  put  off  this  by  any  consideration  of  weight  or  expense, 
1883  MRS.  F.  MANN  Parish  Hilly  xix,  She  could  not  put 
from  her  some  feeling  of  pride. 

0.  To  place  (an  article  of  apparel  or  an  orna- 
ment) on,  upon  (also  ^  off)  the  body.    See  also 
put  on,  put  off($>  c,  45  dj. 

138*  WYCLIP  2  Kings  xi.  12  He  brou^t  forthe  the  sone  of 
the  kyng,  and  putte  vpon  hym  a  dyademe.  tin  tr.  Secrtta 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  200  He. .Put  of  hym  hit  clothis  and 
hymclothyd  in  Sake.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofAisop  ll.  xv, 
None  ought  to  were  and  putte  on  hym  the  gowne  of  other. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane'tComm.  25  He  putteth  also  a  rynge 
on  his  Fynger.  lt<id.  41  a,  He  hath  put  vpon  him  an  aloe 
anda  Vcstement.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  xv.  22  Bring  foorth  the 
best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him,  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and 
shooes  on  his  feete. 

d.  spec.  To  place  upon  or  affix  to  a  writing  or 
document  (a  title,  seal,  signature,  name,  etc.). 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  y.  ii,  Whenne  to  a  certein  book  which 
y  have  mad  y  puttid  this  name,  The  rule  of  Crislen  religioun. 
1768  North  Briton  No.  12  To  bring  the  name  into  contempt 
by  putting  it  to  two  insipid  tragedies.  1776  Trial  of Kunao. 
comar  22/3  He  put  his  seal  to  letters.  1864  J.  H.  NRWMAN 
Apol.  iv.  (1004)  132/1  To  this  number.  .1  also  put  my  initials. 
Mod.  It  seems  to  be  in  his  handwriting,  but  he  hasn't  put 
his  name  to  it.  Put  a  tick  against  the  names  you  know. 
Put  a  cross  against  the  name  of  the  candidate  you  approve. 

e.  To  harness  (a  draught  animal;  to  a  vehicle ; 
to  place  in  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  etc. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  lungo.  To  couple  or  put 
horses  in  the  carte. . .  To  put  lions  to  draw  the  chariote. .  .To 
put  the  horses  to  the  carte.  1716  Land.  Cat.  No.  5461/2 
The  Ammunition- Waggons  should  have  the  Horses  put  to 
them.  1815  MRS.  PILKINGTON  Celebrity  II.  20  Whilst  fresh 
horses  were  putting  [=  being  put]  to  his  cnariot.  1847 
MARRYAT  Childr.  K.  Forest  v,  He. .put  Billy  (the  pony]  in 
the  cart  to  draw  him  home. 

£  To  introduce  (a  male  animal  to  a  female,  or 
vice  versa)  for  breeding. 

1513  FITZHEBB.  Husk.  {  37  What  tyme  of  the  yere  the 
rammes  shulde  be  put  to  the  ewes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Herts- 
bach's  Husb.  ill.  (1586)  126  b,  Neither  must  you  put  him  to  a 
yoong  mare.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  88  If  two 
males  be  put  to  one  female,  they  fight  fiercely.  1758  R. 
BROWN  Compl.  Farmer  (1759)  21  They  are  put  to  the  bull 
about  July.  1864  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  i.  m  The 
mares.. if  put  to  a  good  thoroughbred  horse  would  produce 
good  hunters. 

g.  To  convey  (a  person,  etc.)  across  a  river,  etc. ; 
to  transport ;  to  set  down  on  the  other  side. 

01649  WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1825)  I.  li)  Cattle.. which 
came  late,  and  could  not  be  put  over  the  nvcr,  lived  very 
well  all  the  winter  without  any  hay.  1891  C.  ROBERTS 
Adrift  Amer.  204, 1  went  to  the  ferryman  and  told  him  if  he 
would  put  me  across  that.. I  would  pay  him  when  1  came 
back  again.  1893  SELOU>  Trav.  S.K.  Africa  61  He  at  once 
agreed  to  put  me  across  the  river  in  one  of  his  Urge  boats. 
h.  Stock-jobbing.  To  deliver  (stock  or  produce) 
at  a  specified  price  within  a  specified  time:  cf. 
PUT  sb.l  4. 

1814  Stock  Exchange  Laid  Open  Gloss.,  1'ut  their  Bears, 
selling  to  put  more  to  it,  if  the  seller  choose  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  same  price.  1885  Daily  News  n  Mar.  2/1  Those 
who  desire  to  buy  the  option  of '  pulling  '— i .  e.  delivering— 
Russian  stock  on  the  present  basis  of  prices  during  the  next 
six  weeks.  189$  tl'estm.  Gat.  9  Nov.  6/1  If  his  tone  with 
regard  to  the  political  outlook  is  favourable  operators  will 
1  call '  the  stock ;  if  otherwise,  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
'  put '  it. 

1.  with  abstract  obj.,  in  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing :  see  quots.     (See  also  the  phrases  mentioned 
under  54.) 

£-1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  na  He  that  wroghl  her.. 
That  put  suche  bcaute  in  her  face  lial  made  me  coueten  and 

" 


gentle  Shakespeare  cut.  1699  T.  BROWN  in  R.  L'Estrangc 
Erasm.  Colin/.  (1725)  336  Put  your  Hand  to  your  Heart 
and  tell  me  fairly,  a  1756  ELIZA  HEXWOOD  ffew  Present 
(1771)  43  Put  about  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan. 
1760  FOOTE  Minor  ll.  Wks.  1709  I.  269  Bread,  greens, 
potatoes,  and  a  leg  of  mutton,  A  better  sure  a  table  ne  er  was 
out  on.  1818  in  Willis  &  ^lark  CamMdge  (1886)  1.573 
Pi 


1844  R.  M.  BEVERLEY  Ch.  Eng.  Exam.  (ed.  a)  150  When 
they  are  thus  put  on  the  rails.,  the  train  will  go  forward. 


you  haue  beene  ere  this,  and  what  you  are.  1598  Jiee 
LIFE  si.  4).  1707  FREIND  Pelertortw's  Cond.  Sp.  219  Your 
Excellencies  ..  conduct  ..  has  ..  put  new  lives  into  ihe 
Ministers.  i8ia  CHALMERS  Jml.  12  Mar.  in  Lffe  (1851) 
I.  277,  I .  .am  greatly  struck  with  the  quantity  of  businesi 
which  he  [Doddridge]  put  through  his  hands.  1889  r. 
BARRETT  Under  Strange  Mask  ll.  xw.  78  The  thing  had 
been  put  before  her  in  such  vivid  reality. 

jn_  To  place  or  bring  (a  thing  or  person)  in  or 
into  some  relation,  or  into  some  condition,  state, 
mode,  or  form. 


PUT. 

*  Where  the  notion  of  motion  in  space  is  sit6- 
ordinated  to  that  of  relation. 

1L  To  place  (a  thing  or  person)  in  or  into 
the  hands  or  power  of,  in  or  under  the  care  of 
a  person ;  t  formerly  also  in,  to,  unto  the  person  ; 
•fto  commit  or  entrust  to  a  person,  to  be  dealt 
with,  protected,  etc.  Often  reft. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  20795  (Fairf.)  Putte  al  in  him  )>at  is  of 
mht.  Ibid.  25353  For-j>i  putte  al  in  goddis  hande.  1399 
LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  78,  I  put  me  in  his  power. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2861  Let  ane  dryue  to  Dary  &  bede 
him  dryffe  sone,  Or  put  him  to  my  powere.  1429  in  loM  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  330  The  said  William  putt  him 
to  grace,  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  207  All  be  gudis  att 
he  had,  he  putt  bairn  vnto  be  bisshopp.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xix.  v.  778  Now  1  put  me  holy  in  to  your  grace. 
i553  Respttblica  n.  ii.  507  Will  ye  putte  yourselfe  nowe 
wholye  into  my  handes  ?  1583  GOLDINO  Calvin  on  Deut. 
xv.  90  Let  vs  put  ourselues  to  nis  protection.  1588  ALLEN 
Admon.  38  A  prince  that  was  put  to  him  for  an  ostage. 
1662  GERBIER  Princ.  26  Builders  put  their  design  to  Master. 
Workmen  by  the  Great,  or  have  it  Wrought  by  the  Day. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Ctin.  Med.  xxix.  366  A  very  fine 
healthy  young  man  put  himself  under  my  care  for  chancre, 
i88a  R.  G.  WILBERFORCE  Life  Bf.  Wilberf.  III.  xv.  424  He 
wished  '  to  put  himself  in  my  hands '  for  our  journey  to 
Holmbury. 

fb.  To  commit  (a  person)  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  being  educated  or  trained  in  a  business ; 
to  place  with  ;  to  apprentice  to.  Obs. 

1631  BROME  Crt.  Beggar  \.  \,  To  put  you-  to  some  Tellers 
Clearke  to  teach  you  Ambo-dexterity  in  telling  money. 
iji6-x>Lett.fr.  Mist's  frnl.  (1722)  I.  184  Tom  was  put 
Clerk  to  an  Attorney  in  the  Temple.  1771  JOHNSON  5  Apr. 
in  Boswell,  I  would  not  put  a  boy  to  him,  whom  I  intended 
for  a  man  of  learning. 

12.  To  place,  set,  or  cause  to  be  in  some  place 
or  position,  in  a  general  or  figurative  sense,  or 
when  the  name  of  a  thing  or  place  stands  for  its 
purpose,  as  to  put  a  person  to  bed,  to  school,  in 
ward,   in  prison,  to  put  a  thing  to  sale,  on  the 
market,  on  the  stage,  etc. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdeit  (Rolls)  VIII.  323  fe  Kyng  of  Enge- 
lond . .  was  i-putte  in  ward,  in  be  castel  of  Kelynsworpe. 
1416  Satir.  Proctam.  in  Pol.  Kel.  ft  L.  P.  13  For  my 
curtesie  I  was  put  to  the  Soudenys  house  &  was  made 
vssher  of  halle.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  417/2  Puttyn  a 
thynge  to  syllyn.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  117  Yong 
women,  maydenes,  shulde  be  putte  vnto  scole  to  lerne 
vertuous  thinges  of  the  scripture.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  453  To  put  the  kinges  sonne  or  his  brother  in  to  the 
possession  of  Scotlande.  1561  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i. 
Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  7  Putand  in  the  place  of  godly  ministeris. . 
dum  doggis.  1620  E.  BLOUNT  Horx  Sues.  106  That  haue 
not  been  by  any  casualtie,  or  accident  put  behinde  hand  in 
the  world.  1635  R.  N.  Cantden's  Hist.  Eliz.  ill.  374  His 
goods  were  out  to  port  sale.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India. 
8f  P.  122  Having  others  put  over  their  heads.  1850  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Serm.  Var.  Occas.  xii.  (1881)  229  He  was  ever 
putting  himself  in  the  background.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect. 
Hist.  Eng.  xxviii.  283  The  landlords  even  strongly  objected 
to  their  serfs  putting  their  children  to  school.  1897 
Tit.Bits  4  Dec.  172/2  If.  .some  new  patent  is  being  put  on 
the  market,  it  is  an  opportunity  that  our  traveller  will 
not  miss. 

13.  To  place  with  or  in,  by  way  of  addition ;  to 
add.    Const,  to  (t  unto),  in.     a.  with  material  obj. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-liks.  32  Take  halfe  a  dosyn  Chykonys 
. .  ben  putte  ber-to  a  gode  gobet  of  freysshe  Beef.  Ibid.  40 
pen  put  pouder  Pepir,  &  brow  it  ber-on.  1703  Art  ff  Myst. 
Vintners  33  Put  thereto  a  gallon  of  Milk.  Ibid.  61  Then 
take  8  gallons  of  Soot  and  put  to  it.  1764  ELIZ.  MOXON  Eng. 
ffousew.  (ed.  9)  82  Take  twelve  eggs,  beat  them  well,  put 
to  them  a  pint  of  cream,  a  1849  E.  ELLIOTT  More  Verse  ff 
Prose  I.  21  Said  Death  to  Pol  Sly, '  Put  no  rum  in  thy  tea '. 
1891  Gd.  Words  Aug.  532/2  They  put  water  to  their  wine. 
b.  with  immaterial  obj. 

1382  WYCLIF  Key.  xxii.  18  If  ony  man  shal  put  to  to  thes 
[Vulg.  apposuerit  ad  hxc\,  God  shal  putte  vpon  him 
{apponet  super  illti/n}  the  plages  writun  in  this  book. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xviii.  6  There  maye  nothing! 
be  taken  from  them,  nothinge  maye  be  put  vnto  them. 
i6»3  LISLE  sElfric  an  O.  q  JV.  Test.  Pref.  4  The  invention 
of  a  thing . .  is  very  hard  and  rare :  yet  easie  is  it  for  a  man 
to  eeke  and  put  somewhat  thereto. 

14.  To  place,  insert,  or  enter  (a  name  or  an  item) 
in  a  list,  account,  or  table.   Now  more  usually  (esp. 
in  certain  connexions)  put  down  (see  41  i). 

i5>3-"5  >n  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  (K.  O.),  Put  me  in  his 
wylle.  1611  SHAKS  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  131  Let  me  be  vnrold, 
and  my  name  put  in  the  booke  of  Vertue.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Chron.  xxvii.  24  Neither  was  the  number  put  in  the 
account  of  the  Chronicles  of  King  Dauid.  1687  SETTLE 
Reft.  Dryden  27  The  poorest  Servitour  in  the  University 
would  tell  him  that  putting  so  much  upon  a  mans  name, 
had  signified  placing  so  much  to  his  account.  1692  WASH- 
INGTON tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  M.'s  Wks.  1738  I.  535  Assure 
your  selves,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in  the  black  List.  1735 
J.  HUGHES  tr.  Fontenelle's  Dial.  n.  i.  (ed.  3)  62  They  could 
not  all  be  put  into  a  Panegyrick,  but  into  a  Satyr  they 
might.  1818  y.  H.  Moore's  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  138 
Those  are  generally  put  in  a  table,  against  the  names  of 
their  respective  places  in  an  alphabetical  order. 

**  Where  there  is  no  notion  of  physical  motion. 

15.  To  place  (a  thing  or  person)  in  a  scale  of 
estimation  or  a  classification;  to  allot  a  place  to 
in   thought,   opinion,   or   statement ;    t  also,    to 
regard  or  suppose  (a  thing)  to  be  (so-and-so)  (obs.~). 

Toput..al:  to  estimate  or  priceat  (a  certain  value),  t  To 
put  at  no  reverence:  to  hold  in  no  esteem,  t  To  put  before: 
to  give  the  precedence  to ;  so  t  to  put  behind. 

1377  LAHOL  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  207  pe  riche  is  reuerenced  by 
resoun  of  his  richchesse,  pere  be  pore  is  put  bebynde.  c  1380 


1646 

WYCLIF  Serm.  Set  Wks.  I.  390  Matheu-.taktb  two  bigyn- 
neris,  Davijp  and  Abraham  ;.  .Da vi|>  was  putt  bifore  for 
worshipe  and  acordaunce,  al^if  Abraham  was  bifore.  c  1380 
—  Wks,  (1880)  31  No  man  owij>  to  putt  by-hynde  goddis 
biddynge  and  be  byddynge  of  a  synful  man  oifore.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4874, 1  put  not  vnpossible  yon  place  for  to  take. 
ci4oo  Three  Kings  Cologne  134  pe  bodyes  and  be  Reliqes 
of  .iij.  holy  kyiigis  were  put  at  [v.  r.  had  in]  no  reuerence. 
1660  BARROW  Euclid  v.  xiv.  103  If  A  be  put  equall  to  C, 
thenCB::  eA.  Bf::C.D.g.  1803  [see  INCOME-TAX],  1846 
jml.  R.  A%ric.  Sac.  VII.  n.  288  The  rental  of  this  field 
is  put  too  high  at  505.  xSsyRusKiN  Pol*  Econ.  Art  Add. 
No.  8  §  5  There  are  three  weighty  matters  of  the  law- 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth;  and  of  these  the  Teacher  puts 
truth  last... But  men  put,  in  all  their  efforts,  truth  first. 
1865  —  Sesame  L  §  5  Whether  you  think  I  am  putting  the 
motives  of  popular  action  too  low.  1890  Lippincotfs  Mag: 
Jan.  79  A  circulation  which  a  competent  authority  puts  at 
three  millions. 

16.  To  convert  or  change  into  something  else 
(obs.) ;  esp.  to  translate  or  render  into  another 
language  or  form  of  expression. 

1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ProL  5,  I  haue  put  this  boke  out  of 
latyn  into  frensch,  and  translated  it  ajen  out  of  frensch  into 
englyssch.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  ( 1658)  487  If  a  man 
would  change  any  part  of  his  Horses  hair,  as.. take  away 
the  black  hairs  and  put  them  into  white.  1743  FIELDING 
Jos.  Andrews  in.  iii,  We.. put  our  small  fortune  [invested 
in  effects],  .into  money.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  129  Put 
these  Equations  into  Fluxions,  1893  LIDDON,  etc.,  Life 
Pusey  1. 1*  32,  *  I  never  knew ',  Keble  once  said, '  how  Pindar 
might  be  put  into  English  until  I  heard  Pusey  construe  him 
in  his  examination '. 

b.  To  express  (something)  in  spoken  or  written 
words ;  to  turn  into  speech  or  writing,  or  into  some 
particular  form  of  speech  or  writing. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kiidare  xi.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  154  Slei* 
he  was..  j>at  bis  lore  put  in  writte.  1 1369  CHAUCER  Dethe 
Blaunche  54  Fables  That.. other  poetes  put  in  ryme.  1543 
SIR  N.  UVLLAGON  Lain.  $  Pit.  Treat.  Addr.  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  I,  Put  in  writing  the  ordre  and  estate  of  my  voyage. 
1668  9  PEPYS  Diary  14  Feb.,  I  do  purpose  to  put  in  writing 
that  which  shall  make  the  Treasurers  ashamed.  1879  M.  J. 
GUEST  Lect,  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  185  Henry's  principal  plans,, 
were  put  into  writing.  Ibid.  xxii.  218  Thoughts  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  put  into  words. 

C.  To  express  or  state  (in  a  particular  way). 

1699  BENTLEY  Pkal.  xv.  481  Was  ever  any  Declamator's 
Theme  so  extravagantly  put?  *7*9  BUTLER  Serm.  For- 
given.  Injuries  Wks.  1874  II.  116  This  natural  notion  of 
equity  the  son  of  Sirach  has  put  in  the  strongest  way.  1836 

•»? rv_  1 1.  .1   i :::     'i»i_:  .         ...    r ».     _    _r  .1.  _    . 


of  '  putting  things  ',  1881  SAINTSBUKY  Dryden  i.  13  One 
thing.. I  have  never  seen  fairly  put  as  accounting  for  the 
complete  royalization  of  nearly  the  whole  people.  1883 
Harpers  Mag.  Oct.  751/2  This  was  putting  it  strong.  1889 
F.  PIGOT  Str.  Journ.  301  He  heard  a  good  story  well  put. 

17.  To  assign  or  attribute  one  thing  to  another 
in  some  relation. 

a.  To  assign  or  set  (a  quality,  meaning,  value, 
price)  on,  upon,  to  (t  in)  a  thing. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  3  It  is  a  fendis  pride  a  synful 
creature  to  putte  defautte  in  be  ordynaunce  of  Crist.  1510 
Four  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  24  For  physic  putteth 
this  reason  thereto.  1530  [see  FAULT  sb.  7  aj.  1608  WILLET 
Hexapla  Exod.  338  Our  Sauiour  reproueth  the  Pharisees  for 
washing  of  their  hands.,  because  they  put  holinesse  therein. 
1657  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Paruta's  Pol.  Disc.  79  That  high 
esteem  which  is  deservedly  put  upon  the  Roman  Affairs. 
1668  PEPYS  Diary  25  Nov.,  I  do  see  that  he  do  continue  to 
put  a  value  on  my  advice,  a  1708  Bp.  BEVERIDGE  Thes. 
Tkeol.  (1710)  II.  155  Putting  the  best  construction  upon  all 
men's  words  and  actions.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  i  p  2 
That  was  the  Interpretation  which  the  Neighbourhood  put 
upon  it.  1871  FREEMAN  Nortn.  Conq.  IV.  xvii.  §  2.  31 
This  too  we  need  not  doubt,  at  least  in  the  sense  which  the 
great  Survey  enables  us  to  put  upon  it.  1885  Law  Rep. 
29  Chanc.  Div.  463  A  gloss  is  put  upon  these  documents 
which  they  will  not  bear.  1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Aug. 
493  Watteau  sometimes  put  ridiculously  low  prices  upon 
his  work. 

b.  To  assign  or  ascribe  (a  thing)  to  something 
else  as  cause,  reason,  or  basis  ;  to  regard  or  repre- 
sent as  based  upon  or  arising  from  ;  to  base,  found, 
rest  upon. 

172*  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  222,  I  reflect  upon  no  Man  for 
putting  the  Reason  of  those  Things  upon  the  immediate 
Hand  of  God.  1719  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  155  A 
plain  rule  of  life ..  has . .  put  the  principle  of  virtue  upon  the 
love  of  our  neighbour.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  597 
It  was  said  generally,  and  was  not  put  upon  any  custom. 
1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Afol.  ii.  (1904)  29/2,  I  would  have  no 
dealings  with  my  brother,  and  I  put  my  conduct  upon  a 
syllogism.  1884  SIR  J.  STEPHEN  in  Law  Rep.  12  Q.  B.  Div. 
282,  I  wish  to  put  my  judgment  on  the  plain  and  broad 
ground  already  stated. 

18.  To  apply  to  a  use  or  purpose. 

CI400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Prol.  3  The  comoun  peple,  bat 
wolde  putte  here  bodyes  and  here  catell,  for  to  conquere 
oure  heritage.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  H  iij  b,  To  put 
remedye  therto.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  263  They  put 
all  their  goodes  vnto  the  Englishmen*  pleasures.  1604  E. 
G[RIMSTONE]  D"Acosti?s  Hist.  Indies  vi.  xv.  463  The 
Indians  tilled  and  put  to  profile  the  Inguas  lands.  1628 
EARLE  Microcosm,  xiv.  (Ark)  35  No  man  puts  his  Braine  to 
more  vse  than  hee.  1671  MILTON  Samson  37  O  glorious 
strength  Put  to  the  labour  of  a  Beast,  a  1700  LOCKE  (J.) 
The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind  is  from  the 
different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  viii,  To  what  uses  are  they  to  be  put  ? 

19.  To   set    mentally   or    conceptually   in  the 
place  (^(something else) ;  to  substitute  (one  thing) 
for  another,  in  thought  or  expression. 


PITT. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  295/2  To  Putte  a  thinge  for  a  noder, 
reciprocare.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Isa.  v.  20  Which  put 
darknes  for  light,  and  light  for  darkenesse.  1631  GOUGK 
God's  Arrows  i.  §  47.  83  Figuratively,  .a  speciall  put  for  the 
general!,  it  signifieth  the  pestilence.  1659  SIR  A.  A.  COOPER 
in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  284  It  is  clearly  a  putting 
others  in  their  place,  and  is  setting  up  a  thing  that  is  quite 
contrary.  1715  tr.  Pancirollits  Kerum  Mem.  I.  2  In  Pliny, 
Purple  is  often  put  for  the  Chief  Magistrate.^  1865  RUSKIN 
Sesame  i.  §  25  Putting  ourselves  always  in  the  author's 
place.  1870  READE  (title)  Put  yourself  in  his  place. 

20.  To  establish  or  introduce  and  bring  to  bear 
(a  state,  condition,  relation,  or  alteration)  /"«,  on, 
or  to  an  existing  thing,  action,  or  state  of  things. 
Chiefly,  now  only,  in  special  phrases. 

t  To  Put  (no)  donbt  (obs.) :  to  raise  or  *  make '  (no)  doubt. 
t  To  put  order  to  (obs.) :  to  take  measures  for  (cf.  to  take 
order  s.  y.  ORDER  sb.  14).  To  put  an  entf,  stopt  period 
to :  to  bring  to  an  end,  to  stop,  to  cause  to  cease :  see  the 
sbs.  _  So  to  put  a  check,  stopper,  veto  on(~\o  check,  stop,  or 
forbid),  and  similar  phrases. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  iii.  15  Enemyte  I  shal  put  bitwix  thee 
and  the  woman.  1:1420  ?  IsiQG.  Assembly  of  Gods  761  They 
hym  comfortyd  &  bad  by m  put  no  dowte,  Hys  vttyr  enemy 
Vyce  to  ouerthrow.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  in.  i.  xiv.  227 
After  that  he  had  put  and  sette  good  estate.. in  spayne. 
1526  TINDALE  Acts  xv.  9  And  he  putt  no  difference  betwene 
them  and  vs.  1556  A urelio  $  Isab.  (1608)  Lj,  Heordennede, 
soddainely  that,  .one  put  ordre  to  the  deathe  of  hisdoughter. 
159*  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1^97)  c.  114  To  put  ordour  to  all 
maters  and  causes  Ecclesiastical!.  1601  [see  PERIOD  sb.  5]. 
1647  [see  END  sb.  22  c].  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  403  P  10 
This  Intelligence  put  a  Stop  to  my  Travels,  vfia  Impostors 
Detected  i.  iii .  I.  14  [This]  put  a  sudden  damp  to  their  zeal. 
1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  Plymlcy's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  137/2 
Infamous  and  damnable  laws ..  which  have  been  put  an  end 
to  by  him.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  213  To 
solicit  the  Lords  to  put  some  check  on  the  violence  of  the 
Commons.  1889  H.  D.  TRAILL  Strafford  viii.  101  These 
indecencies  were  speedily  put  a  stop  to.  1891  T.  HARDY 
Tess  xxxvi,  'What  were  you  thinking  of  doing?*  he 
enquired.  *  Of  putting  an  end  to  myself. 

b.  To  place,   repose  (trust,   confidence,   etc.) 

fe(t*). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  25  Over  grete  favoure  and  trust 
put  to  youre  adversaries.  1526  Pilgr.  /Vp/C(W.  de  W.  1531) 
5  b,  Puttynge  theyr  trust  onely  in  spirituall  or  heuenly 
thynges.  1519  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  121/1  Those  nygro- 
mancers.  .that  put  theyr  confydence  in  the  roundell  and 
cercle  on  the  grounde.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxlv[L]  3  Put 
not  youre  trust  in  prynces.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N. 
Forest  xvii,  Of  course  I  put  implicit  confidence  in  you.  1888 
G.  R.  GISSING  Nether _  World(i%&9)  III.  v.  94  He  put  no 
faith  in  Sidney's  assertion. 

21.  To  commit  (the  fate  of  something)  to  a  risk 
or  hazard ;  to  stake  on,  upon. 

i6zz  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \.  iv.  133  Would  I  had  put  my  Estate, 
and  my  Neighbors  on  th*  approbation  of  what  I  haue  spoke. 
16..  BACON  (J.),  They  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea, 
and  set  up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprize.  1641 
J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  igo  So  farre  as  my  interest 
in  Religion  goeth..!  shall  willingly  put  it  wholly  upon  this 
issue.  1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  i.  239  When  our  universal 
state  Was  put  to  hazard.  1711  in  io//t  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  129  The  resolution  had  been  taken  of  putting 
all  upon  a  battle.  1781  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  53/2  [It] 
obliged  him,  at  no  small  hazard,  to  put  all  at  the  issue.  z8°~ 
Manch.  Even.  News  17  June  2/A  A  Frenchman  who  h; 
patriotically  put  his  money  on  Reluisant. 

b.  To  invest  or  venture  (one's  money)  in. 
1604  MOUFET  Will  in  Health**  Impr.  (1746)  Life  27,  I 
give  thirtie  Shillings,  to  be  put  into  a  Ringe.  1737  [S. 
BERINGTON]  G.  de  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  29  He  put  what  was 
left,  together  with  my  little  Stock,  into  that  unfortunate 
Bottom.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  July  184/2  The  poor  people 
had  put  their  substance  into  purchases  of  land. 

O.  reft.  To  put  oneself  on  m  upon:  to  entrust  or 
commit  oneself  to  the  ruling  or  verdict  of. 

1660-  [see  COUNTRY  7].  17x2  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  App. 
iii,  So  Jack  resolved  ;  but  he  had  done  more  wisely  to  have 
put  himself  upon  the  trial  of  his  country,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  an.  1682  (1823)  II.  330  The  king  being  now 
resolved  to  live  on  his  revenue,  without  putting  himself  on  a 
parliament,  he  was  forced  on  a  great  reduction  of  expenses. 
1860  W.  LONGMAN  Hist.  Edw.  ///,  I.  ii.  39  Thomas  de 
Berkeley,  accused..' put  himself  on  his  country',  and  was 
consequently  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 

***  Where  a  thing  {usually  non-material]  is  put 
in  some  relation  to  a  person  (or  agent). 

22.  To  propose  to  or  place  before  a  person  for 
consideration  or  answer ;  to  propound  (a  question, 
supposition,  etc.)  ;  tin  first  quot.,  to  address  to  a 
person  (obs.).     Put  (the)  case-,  see  CASE  sb.l  ia. 
See  also  put  forth  (42  c),  put forward  (430). 

Used  with  indirect  (dative)  and  direct  obj.  in  to  put  one  a 
question. 

c  1300  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xvi.  53  To  love  y  putte  pleyntes 
mo.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  xxvi.  174  But  I  putte  bis  cas  ;  bou 
art  contryte  &  sory  in  herte  for  Jn  synne  [etc.],  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  V  9  Put  the  case  that  we  neither  loued 
her  nor  her  kynne,  yet  there  were  no  cause  why  [etc.].  i68x 
H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  85  The  Queen . .  put  hard  and  weighty 
questions  to  nim.  1827  ROBERTS  Voy.  Centr.  Ainer.  267 


brother  xvii,  You  are  putting  a  riddle  to  me.  _  1892  Harpers 
Mag.  Dec.  24/1  He  put  me  too  hard  a  question. 

b.  spec.  To  submit  (a  point  for  decision)  formally 
to  the  vote  of  an  assembly. 

1683  Col.  Rcc.  Pennsyl-v.  I.  57  The  question  was  putt 
whether  the  Ballott  should  be  used  in  all  cases  ?  1689  T.  R. 
View  Govt.  Europe  14  The  Counsel.. put  it  to  the  Vote 
who  shall  be  their  General.  1700-15  [MM  PREVIOUS  2  c]. 


PUT. 

'79*-jC-«H>on  Autotiof.  (1896)  15  On  the  question  beinu 
P"1',  "  ,was  «rri.':d  wi'hout  a  division.  1830  Kxnminrr 
778/1  Ihe  resolution  was  put  and  carried.  1888  '  R.  BOLDRE. 
WOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  xiv,  Let  us  put  it  to  the  vole. 
c.  To  put  it:  to  present  or  submit  a  question, 
statement,  etc.  to  a  person  for  consideration  or 
by  way  of  appeal. 

J74.7  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  vi.  33  My  aunt  Hervey  has 
put  it  to  my  mother,  whether  it  were  not  best  [ctc.L  i8ac 

New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  35  B put  it  to  me  if  I  should 

like  to  see  Spenser  as  well  as  Chaucer.     1889  Repent  I' 
Wentmorth\.  ix.  183,  I  appeal  to  you  ;  I  put  it  to  you  to 
be  frank  with  yourself.     Mod.  (Counsel  cross-examininz) 
I  put  it  to  you  that  you  were  not  there  at  the  time.' 

t  d.  Cards.  (Mr.)  In  the  game  of  POT  (si.3)  : 
app.  To  put  it  to  the  other  player  whether  he  will 
play  out  the  hand ;  to  challenge  one's  antagonist. 
(Also  spelt  putt.)  Obs. 

1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  xv.  93  The  eldest 
lhand]  if  he  hath  a  good  Game,  and  thinks  it  better  than  his 
Adversaries,  puts  to  him,  if  the  other  will  not  or  dare  not 
see  him,  he  then  wins  one,  but  if  he  will  see  him  they  play 
it  out.  Ibid.  96  Who  would  not  put  at  such  Cards? 
23.  To  impose  (something)  on,  upon  (f/c, 
t  unto)  a  person,  etc. 

a.  as  a  burden,  charge,  or  obligation. 
1:1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif  (18=1)  s-u 
Pel  putten  grete  penaunce  unto  men  bere  Cristis  charce  is 
lijt.  1381  WYCLIF  i  Kings  xii.  4  Thi  fader  putte  [1188 
puttidej  to  vs  moost  hard  ?ok.  Hid.  2  King*  xviii.  ,4  Al 
that  thou  puttist  on  to  me,  I  schale  beren.  1416  in  Surtees 


1647 


and 


greuouse  causk 


r  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V. 
-_  nou^t  be  dampned  wib  oute 
i-previd.  <i  1400  Ktlig.  Pieca 


gmcn  vs  the  vpper  hand  of  all  assaultes  that  could  be  put 

mbkIM          TT*J   Me  \tnif  H1-...    f t'.-.i-n       .        ,,. 


upon  him.  1740  J.  CLARKE  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  84,  I  have 
..declared  myself  against  putting  any  more  Grammar  upon 
Boys  1891  Sat.  Rev.  to  Oct.  437^  Heavy  dues  were  put 
on  cattle. 

b.  as  an  indignity,  insult,  censure,  etc. 

i/1!3*"  NHYC^'F/^-  *?**•  IU-  3"  We  mai  not  P>""=1><-  a' 
bis  lawe  bat  God  himsilf  ordeynede  first,  but  lif  we  putten 
Wasphemye  on  God  bat  he  ordeynede  folily.  1836  Primer 
£*£.  jrLat.Ssb,  Smytynge  the..and  many  other  greuous 
pa/ufM,p!U'ynge  to  the-  l633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Mai. 
i.  8  \V  ill  they.. not.. think  that  you  put  ascornc  upon  them? 
1687  BURNET  Reft.  Varillas  21  A  severe  censure  I  had  put 
on  his  works.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  v.  204  Putting 
indignities  upon  one  another.  1796  BUKNEY  Mem.  Mela- 
stasto  III.  332  The  contempt  which  lyric  poets  put  upon 
instrumental  music.  1870  J.  E.  T.  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings 
ser.  n  121  One  humiliation  after  another  would  be  put  on 
the  unhappy  king. 

c.  as  something  unwelcome  or  unpleasant ;  some- 
times, to  saddle  a  person  with.    Now  rare  or  Ol>s. 

Used  occas.  with  favourable  application  (quot.  1718). 

1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Rom.  vii.  8  Sinne  had  not 
had  such  force  to  put  itself  upon  us.  1668  PEPYS  Diary 
23  Dec,  Sir  D.  Gauden  is  mightily  troubled  at  Pen's  being 
put  upon  him,  by  the  Duke  of  York.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xvi 
466  note,  We  have  Virtue  put  upon  us  by  Surprize,  and  are 
pleas  d  to  find  a  thing  where  we  should  never  have  look'd 
to  meet  with  it.  1717  SWIFT  Art  Polit.  Lying-  Wks.  i75I 
VI.  179  There  wants  nothing  to  be  put  upon  the  publick 
but  a  false  Author,  or  a  false  Cause.  175*  CHESTERF.  Lett 
(1792)  IV.  i  She  put  herself  upon  him  for  a  saint.  i8j< 
New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  418  Putting  upon  you  gifts  of  no 
real  value. 

d.  something  false  or  delusive,  as  a  deception 
or  trick. 

1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Welllv.  v.  63  If  I  put  any  trickes  vpon 
em.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  in.  iii,  You  ha'  there 
now  Some  Bristo-stone,  or  Cornish  counterfeit  You'ld  put 

^Jl  S-  ,  I6s°'  l8*?  [see  CHEAT  **•'  4  bJ-  I<8»  BURNET 
,  ,;; .  I  /  *  "S  1  hey  see  such  gross  Deceptions  put  upon 
the  World.  1853  HAWTHORNE  Tanglavood  T.  (Chandosed.) 
252  C.  suspected.. that  he  was  putting  a  joke  upon  him. 

e.  To  put  the  ass  or  fool  upon:  to  impose  the 
name  or  character  of  ass  or  fool  upon ;  to  call  or 
account  an  ass  or  fool.  ?  06s.    (See  also  FOOL  sb.l  3.) 

1617  MORYSON  [tin.  in.  50  If  any  German  will  put  the 
Asse  vpon  another  cunningly,  he  will  say,  that  the  other 
was  neuer  in  Silesia.  1654  GATAKER  Disc,  Apol.  40  Who 
merrily  m  familiar  discourse  was  pleased  to  put  the  fool 
upon  me  for  it.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua!.  (1809) 
111.  144  The  public.,  have  put  the  fool  on  me  from  my  birth 

i.   absol.    To  put  upon  :   f  (a)  to  play  a  trick    ! 
upon,  befool,  impose  upon  (o&sj ;  (d)  to  impose 
unfair  or  excessive  tasks  upon ;  to  exact  over-much    ' 
from ;  to  oppress,  victimize.     Chiefly  in  indirect   ; 
passive. 

1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  in.  viii,  Sir  Joseph  has  found    ' 


have  fancied  Miss  Harvey  the  sort  of  person  to  set  up  her- 
self in  defiance  of  me'.  'The  more  reason,  Sir,  if  you'll 
torgive  me,  for  your  not  putting  upon  her  '.  1861  Temple 
l>a.r  Mag.  VI.  158  Sharp  little  women,  who  evidently  could 
not  be  'put  upon'.  1890  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Ho.  Halliwell 
IL  in.  58  You  remember,  .how  she  used  to  put  upon  me. 

24.  To  lay  the  blame  of  (something)  on  or  upon  ; 
to  lay  (crime  or  fault)  to  a  person's  charge,  tax  with ; 
to  charge  against,  impute  to. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  HI.  174  pou  puttes  here  on  Crist 
consense  of  mayntenynge  of  befte.  Z38«  —  Acts  xxv. 
7  Jewis  stooden  aboule  him.  .pultinge  a^ens  [him)  manye 


rr.  Thornton  MS.  40  pe  Jewes.  .put  appoue  hym  bat'he  had 
aide  blasefeme.   £-1450 tr.  Deluntatione  in.  xxi.  Bo  He  <lid< 


PUT. 

I0.'0'?™1  nuT1*  of  «h«  Kyngei  true  Subjectes  pottrnce 
their  Childe  to  be  prentyie.    a  1531  Lo.  BUNERI  HUM 
13.  She  to  be  put  to  your  dooiSSr  to  lech,  hy?  wtpU. 
ii!.-?  ™glS*'  "f/renche.     16.5  BURGU  Per,.  TYr/tHi 

Mmisirr   to  cue 


iyw  vra.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iii.  30 
whiche  delyuerest  Susanne  from  the  iniamye  y' of  wromre 
unto  her  was  put.  1530  PALSCR.  67,/2  You  put  upon  me 
that  I  have  hurte  hym.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii.  7oWhal 
cannot  you  and  I  performe  vpon  Th'  vnguarded  Duncan? 
W  hat  not  put  vpon  His  spungie  Officers  ?  1701  ST«EL« 
GriefA.fa.Mode  v.  i,  111  try  you  for  his  Murder,  which  I 

i«  V>?/  P-Ut  ?,"  me'  th.ou  h<:l'Uh  EnPne  !  "S04  WF.YMAN 
AM.  yiaye  iv,  Because  it  [the  mishap]  was  within  •  league 
of  his  castle,  you  put  it  on  him  ? 

**  Where  a  person  (or  thing)  is  put  to  some 
fondilion,  suffering,  or  action. 
25.  To  place  in,  bring  into,  or  reduce  (a  person      A 


, 

or  thing)  to  some  state  or  condition  ;  as, 
Tofut  at  ease,  at  rest;  to  put  in  doubt,  fear, 


one  s  oath,  on  record,  t  to  life,  to  rights,  to  silence,  to  sleet, 
in  the  wrong,  etc. :  see  also  the  sbs. 
,  ?3-:  Cursor  M.i4,s(G<JU.)  Qui  put  bu  vs  in  were,  bat  said 
bi  wijf  bi  sister  were?  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  *  Arc.  275 
Jo.. putte  yowe  in  sclaundre  nowe  and  blame.  <ri38«  — 


2  Tint.  ii.  I4  Of  these  thynges  put  them  iii  rernembYaunce! 
1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  ix.  20  Put  them  in  feare.  1550  W 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  30  This  rule  will  I  put  in 
practise.  1585  T.  WASI 


SHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  l-'oy.  IL  v. 


never  designed  them  for.    1(44  Jml.  R.  Arric.  S»c. 

V.  i.  54  Horses,  .are  pal  to  work  at  three  yean  old  1880 
PHILIPS  &  WILL.  Sytil  Ross's  Marr.  xx,  f  suppose  they! 
put  me  to  herd  the  swine. 

(t)  with  on,  upon. 

lioj  SHAW.  Lear  n.  i.  101  Tu  they  haue  put  him  on  the 
old  nuns  death.  164;  T.  CoLrMAK  Xerm.  bef.  Ho.  Com*. 
JO  July  14  His  folly  might  put  him  on  the  same  way  of  resist, 
ance.  1661  H.  MORE  Phllos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  |  6  He  out 
neither  hit  upon  *  right  sense  of  thingi  himself.. or  rightly 
&""5  ",;*]*%  h^  'K  put  uP°n  ''  b>r  "OCher.  1674  RAY  CM 
Wtrft  Ded.  P.  Courthope,  You  were  the  fir«  that  Contri- 
buled  to  it, and  indeed  the  Person  Output  me  upon  it.  1748 
Anson  sVoy.  IIL  ix.  396  1'he  Wrong  addiction . .  10  lucre  often 
.  -Puts  them  on  defrauding  the  authority  lhat  protects  them. 
i88j  Law  Tim,,  Ref.  LIII.  467/2  He  h»d  notice  of  facts 
which  ought  to  have  put  him  on  inquiry.  1890  Chamb. 
7"il.  13  Sept.  580/2  The  disappointment . .  might . .  put  them 
upon  some  wild  scheme. 

b.  reft.  To  set  oneself  to ;  to  set  about  an  action 
or  course  of  action,  etc. ;  to  betake  or  apply  one- 
self to.  arch,  or  dial. 

I3««  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  20  Sumroe  patten  hem  to  be 
plouj  and  pleiden  hem  ful  seldene.  c  1400  Deitr.  Troy 
Prol.  33  Sum  poyetis  full  prist  bat  put  horn  berto.  a  1400 
«  Alexander  I483  Ilka  bodi  )nt  in  be  bur*  lengis,  Pull 
|>am  to  prayns  &  penaunce  enduris.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  v.  vut  174  Alle  the  Romayns  with  all  their  hoo« 
put  them  to  flyghl.  c  1511  itl  Eng.  Bk.Amer.  (Arb.)  Inlrod. 
33/2  whan  the  V  mcorne  hath  put  hym  to  rest  at  a  tree. 
1853  HAWTHORNE  Tangtruwtd  T.  (Chandos  ed.)  256  Look, 
ing  as  queerly  as  cows  generally  do,  while  putting  them. 
selves  to  their  speed.  1865  BUSHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  n  i. 
(1866)  96  Christ  put  Himself  to  His  works  of  healing  for  Ibis 
purpose. 

O.  To  set  to  learn,  study,  or  practise.  Const. 
to,  f  on,  t  upon  (something). 


a  1715  BURNET  Own  Timesn.  1685  (1823)  1 1.  463  She  was  put 

upon  the  secret,  and  spoke  of  it  to  no  person  alive  but  to  her 

confessor.    1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  i.  6  This  put  my 

mother  into  a  great  passion.  1847  M ARRYAT  Childr.  If.  Forest 

xvi.  You  have  put  me  underan  obligation  which  I  never  can 

repay.     1866  \V.  COLLINS  Armadale  in.  xiv,  It  was  decided 

that  the  servants  should  be  put  on  board  wages.   1891  SIR  N 

LINDLEY  in  Law  Ref.  2  Q.  B.  D.  540  The  person  deputed 

. .  to  receive  the  proposal  and  to  put  it  into  shape. 
b.  With  complement :  To  cause  to  be  or  become 

something ;  to  make,  render  so-and-so :  f  (a)  with 
sb.;  (6)  with  adj.  (usually  to  put  right  or  -wrong}. 
In  Wyclif  a  freq.  literalism  of  translation  fr.  Lat.  ponere. 
1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  XI.  61  Pouerte  pursued  me  and  put  me 
lowe.  (1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  363  pat  men. .putte  be 
pope  here  heiersle  iuge.  1381  —  Lam.  in.  n  He  putte  me 
desolat  [Vulg./ojxiV  me  desolatam\  1651  Life  Musculus 
in  Fuller  AkelRediv.  (1867)  I.  303  Musculus  was  put  void 
of  his  church.  1790  A.  WILSON  Pack,  To  think  how  aft  I'm 
putten  wud.  1835  ]•  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  138  He 
and  Keble  both  being  away  puts  everything  wrong.  1885 
Law  Times  30  May  74/2  All  that  the  tenants  complained 
of  could  undoubtedly  nave  been  put  right,  .in  a  very  few 
hours.  1891  H.  R.  MILL  Realm  Nat.  ii.  20  The  least  mis- 
take., would  put  the  calculation  all  wrong.  Mod.  Haven't 
you  put  the  clock  fast? 

26.  To  subject  (a  person,  etc.)  to  the  suffering 

or  endurance  of  something ;  as, 
To  ful  to  ifaix,  'tpine,  punishment,  torture;  to  put 

to  death,  destruction,  execution,  t  mischief;  to  put  to 

i finance,  \fine,  ransom ;  to  put  to  charge,  expanse,  loss, 

straits,  trouble ;  to  fui  to  ^judgement,  (thi)  proof,  test, 

touch,  trial;  to  put  to  the  halter,  the  horn,  the  rack,  the 

sword ;  to  put  to  confusion,  rebuilt,  shmitc ;   to  put  to  the 

worse  or  worst,  etc. ;  to  put  upon  one's  trial,  etc. :  see  also 

the  sbs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  10072  (Cott.)  pa[t]  he  ne  him  put  til  hel 

pin.     1399  LANGU  Kidt.  Redeles  n.  87  Whane  be  pore 

pleyned  that  put  were  to  wrongis.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8852    j 

All  the  pepull  to  pyne  put,  and  dethe  at  oure  lust  ?  c  1470 
|  HENRY  Wallace  x.  722  Ye  se  the  Scottis  puttis  feill  to  con- 
•  fusioun.  is»3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xv.  15  The  kyng.. 

was  deposed,  .and  certayne  of  his  counscllours.  .put  to  dis- 
I    traction.    1535  COVBRDALE  Matt.  xxiv.  9  Then  shal  they 
|    put  you  to  trouble.    1541-3  Act  34  *  35  Hen.  Vllt,  c  26    j 
,    §  32  No..persone..for  Murther  or  Felony,  shallbe  put  to    ' 

his  fyne.     1611  HIBLE //<•£.  vi.  6  They  crucifie.  .the  Sonne  of 

God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.    1678  BUTLER 

Hud.  in.  L  1148  Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy,  They 

put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely.    1749  FIELDING  Tom  Joties 

vlit.  viii,  She  had  put  herself  to  the  expense  of  a  long 

hood.     1831  SOUTHF.Y  Hist.  Penins.  War  HI.  xliiL  606  Foy 

. .  put  the  defenders  to  the  bayonet  without  distinction.  1891 
Sat.  Rev.  24  Jan.  99/1  Most  of  the  insect  and  worm  feeders 
are  put  to  sore  straits. 

b.  spec.  To  subject  (a  piece  of  ground)  to  the 
plough,  orto  theraising  of  n  particular  crop.  Const. 
to,  into,  under  the  crop,  etc.  Cf.  1 8. 

1845  Jrnl.  R.  Afric.  Sac.  VI.  n.  423  The  field.. was  put 
into  potatoes.  Ibid.  524.  I  put  the  ground  . .  under  early 
potatoes.  1847  Ibid.  VIII.  i.  112  It  is  stocked  with  cattle 
or  put  under  the  plough.  1861  Ibid,  XXII.  n.  294  The 
oat.stubbles  being  put  to  winter  vetches.  Ibid.,  The  land 
can  be  put  to  wheat. 

27.  To  set  (a  person  or  animal)  to  do  something, 
or  upon  some  course  of  action.  •)•  Formerly  some- 
times with  the  notion  of  inciting,  urging,  or  per- 
suading, (al  with  infin.  or  to. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  289  Selden  is  any  pore  ypnt  to 

punysshen  any  peple.     1393  Ibid.  C.  vin.  191  In  alle  kynne       ,..       

craftes.  .he  putte  me  to  lerne.     1530  Act  22  Hen.  y/lf,  c.  4        while  he  was  under  the  care  of  this  good  old  man.     1654 


1389  R.  WIMBELDON  Serm.  Luke  xvi.  2  (1584)  A  viii,  Why, 
1  pray  you,  doe  men  put  their  sonnes  lo  the  Ciuili  I.aw 
c  1430  Freemasonry  30  Thys  onest  crafl  he  putle  hem  to. 
1610  WILLET  Hexapla  Dan.  23  They  which  are  put  to  learn, 
ing  must  not  be  nan  froftcientes.  1633  lip.  HALL  Hard 
Texts  Hos.  x  it,  I  will  put  Ephraim  to  the  saddle.  Judah 
to  the  plow,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  113  Since  the 
generality  of  Gentlemen,  and  some  Noblemen,  do  put  theii 
youngersons  lo  Merchandize.  1740  J.  CLARK lEduc.  youth 
(jd-  3)  58  This  Custom  of  putting  Boys  upon  the  Greek 
Tongue,  before  they  understand  any  Thing  of  the  Latin. 
Ibid.  63  They  are.  .put  upon  Versifying. 

d.  To  direct  or  urge  (a  horse)  towards  some- 
thing, esp.  an  obstacle  to  be  cleared;  also,  to 
cause  (a  horse)  to  perform  a  particular  pace,  a 
leap,  etc. :  const,  to,  at,  etc.  To  put  through  :  to 
cause  (a  horse)  to  perform  (a  particular  move- 
ment) ;  trans/,  to  cause  (a  person)  to  go  through 
an  exercise,  course  of  study,  etc. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Ptrc.  (1590)  4  A  Rancke  rider  hath 
put  his  horse  to  a  hedge,  and  lay  in  Ihe  ditch.  1766  [see 
PACE  st.l  6\.  1813  BYRON  Juan  xn.  xxxix,  Which  puts  my 
Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces.  1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry 
1.38  The  Major.,  will  put  the  regiment  through  the 'Manual* 
and  '  Platoon  Exercise  '.  Ibid.  84  He  [a  horse]  may  be  put 
to  the  leap.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  viii,  Edward 
put  the  pony  to  a  trot.  iKi  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  ix,  Mr. 
Pumblechook  then  put  me  through  my  pence-table.  1861 
TempU  Bar  Mag.  II.  406  He  was  not  put  through  a  course 
of  searching  educational  inquiries.  1886  Ri  SKIS  i'nrterita 

I.  viii.  258  My  father  had  himself  put  me  through  the  two 
first  books  of  Livy.     1891  •  ANNIE  THOMAS  '   That  Ajffkir 

II.  ii.  23  She. .puts  the  cob  up  the  hill. 

e.  To  set  (cattle)  to  feed  upon ;  to  restrict  (a 
person)  to  a  diet  or  regimen  of.   Const,  to,  en,  upon. 
liao  MARKHAM  Farm.  /fust.  xxii.  (16681   125  In   the 
month  of  December,  put  your  sheep  and  swine  to  the  pease 
Reeks,  and  fat  them  for  the  . .  market.      1840  Jml.   R. 
1    Agric.  Sac.  I.  IIL  315,  I.. changed  the  food,  and  put  the 
sheep  on  bran  and  oats.    184$  Ibid.  VI.  n.  364  All  my  ewes 
were  put  to  turnips.      1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  585 
To  put  the  garrison  on  rations  of  horse  flesh.    1888  Timtt 
21  June  10/3  He  was  put  upon  bread  and  water.    1904  Brit. 
Med.  JrnL  17  Sept.  649,  I  put  her  on  red  medulla  tabloids. 
28.  To  force  or  drive  (a  person,  etc.)  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  action,  e.  g.  of  making  a  choice, 
playing  a  certain  card ;  as, 

To  put  to  flight,  to  the  run, to  one's  jumps, plunges,  shift  i, 
trumps,  etc. :  see  also  the  sbs. 

1415  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  271/2  Such  possession.. ought 
not  to  be..an"ermed,  ne  putte  my  seid  Lord.. to  his  action. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  D  vij  b,  God  dyde  putt  her  lo 
reason  askynge  to  her  why  she  had  trespaced  his  com- 
maundement,  1559  AYLMER  Harbortme  L  ij  b,  Englande 
was  put  to  a  sore  plunge  through  hir  wyffulnes.  1563 
Homilies  n.  Prayer  in,  Salomon  beyng  put  to  his  choyse. 
1651  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Smectymnuus-mastix  27  When  Smec- 
tymnuus  are  put  to  instance  they  can  onely  tell  us,  that 
(etc.).  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IV.  386  Thank  him  who  puts  me 
loath  to  this  revenge.  171*  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  207 
If  at  the  end  of  their  course  they  were  put  lo  their  option, 
whether  [etc]. 

fb.  Const,  inf.  To  oblige,  compel,  force,  require, 
call  upon  to  do  something.  Ohs.  or  arch. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  L  i.  5  Since  I  am  put  to  know, 
that  [etc.],  1611  —  Cymb.  IL  iii.  no  You  put  me  to  forget 
a  Ladies  manners  By  being  so  verbal).  1635  SIR  II.  BLOVXT 


hi 
ovi 


PUT. 

BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  v.  (1661)97  Men  are  not  put  to  prove 
negatives.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  305  He  .  .  is 
reckon  'd  a  great  Master  of  his  Sword.  God  grant  he  may 
never  be  put  to  use  it  !  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  vii,  Put  me 
not.  .to  dishonour  myself  by  striking  thee  with  this  weapon. 
C.  To  put  (a  person)  to  it.  (a)  To  force,  urge, 
challenge,  or  call  upon  (him)  to  do  what  is  indi- 
cated by  the  context.  Chiefly  in  passive. 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  Avj,  A  pleasant 
Gentleman  (who  could  haue  spoken  sumcientlie,  if  he  had 
bene  put  to  it).  1607  J.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  H.  38  When 
they  are  put  to  it,  they  come  far  short  of  some  principal! 
pointes  required,  c  i6ao  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  146 
I'le  put  him  to  't,  before  the  play  be  plaide.  1707  NORRIS 
Treat.  Humility  vi.  245  Pride  is  no  more  put  to't  to  obey, 
than  humility  is  to  govern.  1868  Miss  BRADDON  Dead  Sea 
Fr.  xviii,  There  is  nothing  a  man  of  the  world  can't  do 
when  he's  put  to  it. 

(6)  spec.  To  force  (one)  to  do  one's  utmost  ;  to 
reduce  to  straits  ;  to  drive  to  extremities  ;  to 
hamper  or  embarrass.  Now  always  in  the  passive 
and  usually  with  an  adv.  of  degree,  as  hard,  soreily, 
sadly,  greatly  put  to  it. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  HI.  ii.  101  Lord  Angelo  Dukes 
it  well  in  his  absence  :  he  puts  transgression  too  't.  1641  J. 
SHUTE  Sarah  <5-  Hagar  (1649)  179,  I  know  this  is  difficult, 
and  puts  a  man  to  it.  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659) 
286  Thou  didst  pose  heaven  it  self  and  put  God  to  it.  1684 
BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  66  margin  The  Hill  puts  the  Pilgrims  to  it. 
1699  SWIFT  Ballads  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  63  [He]  was  sorely 
put  to't  in  the  midst  of  a  verse,  Because  he  could  find 
no  word  to  come  pat  in.  1719  DE  FOF.  Crusoe  i.  138,  I  was 
sadly  put  to  it  for  a  Scythe  or  a  Sickle  to  cut  it  down.  1825 
Ntiv  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  575  You  see  how  we  are  put  to 
it.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  xiii,  We  were  hard  put  to  it 
.  .to  get  it  done  in  so  short  a  time. 
*****  To  put  a  thing:  in  pregnant  senses  of  L. 
ponZre. 

1  29.  To  posit,  suppose,  assume.  With  obj.  cl. 
(  =  put  case  in  22)  or  simple  obj.  Obs. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  FSII  But  lat  vs  now  putte  that 
ye  haue  leue  to  venge  yow.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike 
95  And  one  being  put,  the  other  is  put.  1626  W.  FENSER 
Hidden  Manna  11652)  74  Put  that  Christ  did  not  dye  for 
them.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  7  An  End  in  Arts  not  conjee- 
turaL.must  be  put  when  the  means  are  put. 

1  30.  a.  To  lay  down  (one's  life)  for,  or  on  behalf 
of.  Obs. 

(A  Latinism  :  animam  suatn  ponere  pro.  .  .) 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  363  Crist..  puttide  his  lyf  for 
is  sheep.  [Cf.  Vulg.  John  x.  15  Animam  meant  potto  pro 
vitus  mat,]  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1  1  1.  183  Whanne 
Kynges  comeb  to  strengbe  bey  putteb  [v.r.  pottef  ]  beire  lif 
for  wommen  [Higden,  animas  pro  mulierious  exponunt\. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xciii.  423  (Add.  MS.)  If  the  housbond 
be  myghty  and  good,  he  oweth  to  deffende  here,  and  putt 
his  life  for  here  life,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  viii.  323  Redi 
forto  putte  her  lijfis  for  witnessing  of  trouthe. 

t  b.  To  '  lay  down  '  ;  to  state,  assert,  affirm, 
declare  as  a  fact  Obs. 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  1016  As  poyetis  ban  put,  plainly  bo 
two  Were  getyn  by  a  gode  on  a  grete  lady.    1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  29  b/i  Saynt  Bernard  putteth  iiii  maners  of  love. 
1529  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  183/2  Y«  holders  of  y'  oppinion 
do  put,  y'  no  man  maye  for  all  y'  take  vpon  him  to  preache 
or  medle  as  priest,  til  he  be  chosen  by  the  congregacion. 
'$3°  TINDALE  Answ.  More\v.  ii.  Wks.  (1573)  324/2  The  true 
faith  putteth  the  resurrection,  which  we  be  warned  to  looke    j 
for  euery  houre.    1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  i.  196  As  common    I 
bruite  doth  put  it 

t  c.  To  lay  down  as  a  rule  or  law  ;  to  ordain. 
(With  obj.  cl.)  Obs. 

£1465    Eng.    Chron.    (Camden)    105    And    forthermore 
ordeyneth,  puttethe  and  stabylysshethe  .  .  that  all  statutys 
ordenaunces  [etc.].    1678  Mia.  Bar.  Crt.  Stitchill  (1905)  83 
Therefor  the  Judge  .  .  putts  inacts  and  decernes  for  futur 
trouble  in  tyme  cummeng  that  every  persons  grasse  [etc.]. 
IV.  In  combination  or  construction  of  the  in- 
transitive use  with  prepositions. 
31.  Put  at  —  .  intr.  To  strike  at,  proceed  against, 
take  measures  against;  to  attack;   to  prosecute. 
[fig.  from  I  d.]  Sc.     With  indirect  passive. 

1547  R  eg-  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  69  The  autorite  to  putt 
at  thame  baith  in  thair  personis,  landis,  and  gudis,  quhill 
tha  cum  to  obedience.  31572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks. 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  I.  284  Gif  the  authoritie  wald  putt  at  me  and 
my  house,  according  to  civile  and  cannon  lawes.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  322  The 
Douglassis  pat  sair  at  the  Lord  Lyndsay.  1583  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  III.  599  Thay  ar  persewit  and  put  at  for  the 
1£!j!,-publ!ct  act-  I6t6  SlR  C'  MOUNTAGU  fn  Buccleuch 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  248  Sir  Robert  Rich  puts 
hard  at  them  for  the  extent  of  his  land.  1866  GREGOR 
Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Pit-at,  to  dun  ;  as  '  the  banker's  beginnin' 
t'pit-at  him  for  the  bill  '.  [1907  A.  LANG  Hist.  Scot.  IV.  iii. 
73  Argyle  advised  Carstares  that  Simon  should  not  be  put 
at  for  this.] 

1  32.  Put  for  —  .  intr.  a.  To  make  an  attempt 
or  effort  to  obtain  ;  to  try  for  ;  to  strive  to  do  or 
attain.  Obs.  Cf.  push  for,  PUSH  v.  8. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  139  Let  them  ..  looke  after 
it,  or  the  man  in  the  Moone  put  for  it.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg. 
i.  587  Henry  againe  doth  hotly  put  for  all.  1613  DANIEL 
Hist.  Eng.  i.  (1621)  5  Many..  were  proclaimed  Cffisars  and 
put  for  the  whole  empire.  1646  FULLER  Good  Th.  etc., 
Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  279  Now  Satan  being  no  less  cun- 
ning. .will  put  hard  for  our  souls.  1676  C.  HATTON  in  H. 
Corr.  (1878)  122  Some  of  my  Ld  Treasurer's  creatures  .  . 
put  for  Sr.John  Ernley['s]  place,  as  commissioner  of  yo  Navy. 
1739  E'icour.  Sea-f.  People  39  The  Superbe  putting  for  it 
to  lay  the  Admiral  aboard,  fell  on  his  Weather  Quarter. 

t  b.  Put  fair  for  :  to  '  bid  fair  *  for  ;  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  attaining.  Obs. 


1648 

1595  MAYNARDE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakj.  Soc.)  7  Had  wee 
lanced  under  the  forte  at  our  first  cominge  to  anchor,  wee 
had  put  fayre  to  bee  possessors  of  the  towne.  a  1677  HALE 
Prim.  Ong.  Man.  135  Those  Nations  whose  Historians 
put  fair  for  the  greatest  Antiquity,  are  the  Romans  [etc.], 
•)•  c.  To  make  for,  argue  for.  Obs. 

1624  Bp.  MOUNTACU  Gags  52  It  would  put  for  Hebrew  or 
Syriacke,  their  mother  tongue. 

Put  out  of :  see  48.     Put  upon :  see  23  f. 
V.  Combined  with  adverbs,  forming  the  equi- 
valents of  compound  verbs  in  other  languages. 

f  33.  Put  aback,  trans.  =  put  back,  39  a,  b.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  332  It  semeb  bat  antecrist  bi  bis 
puttib  cristis  ordynaunce  aback.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
181/2  True  maters.. were  hyndred  and  put  abakke.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  SEsop  iv.  viii,  The  men  of  trouthe  ben  set 


34.  Put  abont. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  ABOUT. 

138*  WYCLIF  Mark  xv.  36  Fillinge  a  sponge  with  vynegre, 
and  puttinge  aboute  [Vulg.  circumponens\  to  a  reede.  1766 
AMORY  Buncle  (1825)  III.  78  The  bottle  after  dinner  I  put 
about  pretty  quick.  1768  LADY  M.  COKE  Jrtil.  28  Aug., 
That  Strange  Girl  that  you  remember  was  used  to  put  her- 
self about  upon  the  Stage,  almost  all  her  Cloaths  off. 

b.  Naut.  trans.    To   lay   or  place   (a   sailing 
vessel)  on  the  opposite  tack.    Also  traiisf.  to  cause 
(a  horse,  a  body  of  men,  etc.)  to  turn  round  so  as 
to  face  in  another  direction. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.  i,  Every  time  the  vessel 
was  put  about,  we  shipped  a  sea.  183*  Prop.  Regul.  Instr. 
Cavalry  in.  83  The.  .wing  is.  .to  be  put  about  by  Threes. 
1842  MABRYAT  Percival  A",  xix,  The  Stella  was  then  put 
about,  and  the  other  broadside  given.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hereiv. 
xxi,  Put  your  horses'  heads  about  and  ride  for  Spalding. 

c.  Naut.  absol.  or  intr.  To  turn  on  to  the  other 
tack  ;  to  go  about.     Also  transf. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  ill.  v.  342  The  proas,  .run  from  one  of 
these  Islands  to  the  other  and  back  again,  .without  ever 
putting  about.  1813  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  Whale  Fish.  338  The 
main  interests  of  my  voyage  obliged  me  to  put  about,  and 
return  to  the  northward.  1842  I.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857) 
I.  251  Down  with  the  helm,  and  let  us  put  about. 

d.  trans.  To  circulate,  publish  (a  statement). 
1781  MMB.  D'ARBLAY  Ztta^y  May  (1842)  II.  34  Is  it  what  she 

[Mrs.  Thrale]put  about  in  the  morning?  1851 J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Cath.  in  Eng.  313  This  has  been  put  about  as  a  discovery. 
x&Sx  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My  Love  II.  v.  102  Who  has 
put  this  He  about? 

e.  To  trouble ;   to  put  to  inconvenience,  em- 
barrass ;  to  distress.     (Orig.  and  still  chiefly  Sc. 
and  north,  dial.}    Cf.  put  out,  47  f  (b),  (c),  (d). 

1825  JAMIESON,  To  Put  about,  to  subject  to  incon- 
venience or  difficulty  ; .  .as,  'I  was  sair  put  about  to  get 
that  siller  '.  1843  F.  E.  FACET  Warden  of  Berking holt  149 
You  see  I  don't  let  a  thoughtless  word  put  me  about,  and 
you  must'na  neither.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  Introd.  6, 1 
would  not  have  been  much  put  about,  though  my  offer  had 
been  rejected.  1866  READE  G.  Gaunt  (ed.  2)  II.  297  Oh, 
don't  put  yourself  about  for  me.  1890  DOYLE  Capt.  '  Pole- 
star ',  Little Sq.  Box  152  What's  put  you  about,  Hammond? 
You  look  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

f35.  Put  abroad,  trans.  To  spread  abroad, 
unfurl,  display.  Obs. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  i.  68  When  in  him  shall  be.. the 
prime  Of  youth's  spring  put  abroad.  1628  DIGBY  Voy_. 
Medit.  (Camden)  3  To  giue  notice . .  by  putting  abroad  his 
flag.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  19  She  puts 
aboard  [1683  abroad]  her  Waste-clothes ;  she  will  fight  us. 

Put  again  :  see  5.   Put  apart  —put  aside,  36  a. 

36.  Put  aside. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  ASIDE. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.  R.  vi.  ii.  (Br.  Mus.  Add.  27944 
f.  67  b/2)  He  hatte  sepultus  iburied .  for  he  is  iput  aside 
iburyed  vndir  perbe.     1535  COVERDALE  Susanna  51  Put    i 
these  two  asyde  one  from  another. 

b.  To  lay  aside  out  of  use,  etc. ;    =  put  away,   I 
38  e ;  also  to  bury  =  38  f  (</). 

1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  ii,  She  told  him  he  must  put    ] 
aside  his    uniform  while  in   England.     1891    Law   Rep.    ' 
Weekly  Notes  80/1  The  salesman,  seeing  that  the  meat  was    i 
bad,  did  not  expose  it  for  sale,  but  put  it  aside.     1893 
TENNYSON  Charity  xiii,  They  put  him  aside  for  ever,  and 
after  a  week.. a  widow  came  to  my  door. 

37.  Put  asunder,    trans.  To  separate. 

1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xix.  6  Let  not  man  therfore  put 
asunder,  that  which  god  hath  cuppled  togedder.  1530  [see 
52 b].  i6n  COTGR.,  Separer,  to  separate,  sever,  part, ..put 
asunder. 

38.  Put  away. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  Aw  AT. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5700  (Cott.)  He  put  be  hirdes  all  a-wai. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixii.  (Br.  Mus.  Add. 
=7944  t  202/2)  The  magnas  draweb  to  iren  in  o  cornere  and 
putteb  it  away  in  anober  corner.  1530  PALSGR.  671/2, 1  dyd 
•Jut  hym  awaye  as  harde  as  I  coulde.  1391  SHAKS.  Rom. 


iiitie  creature,   by  tnreatnmg  to  put  her  away  from  the 
Prince.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJ>k.  s.  v.  Veer,  The  head    ! 
of  the  vessel  is  put  away  from  the  wind.    1890  Blackw. 
Mag.  July  29/1,  I  had.  .put  away  the  picture  in  despair. 

b.  trans.  To  send  away,  dismiss,  get  rid  of;  to 
reject ;  spec,  to  divorce.     Somewhat  arch. 

ci38o  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  361  Dei  semen  alle  Anti. 
cristis  proctours  to  putte  awey  Cristis  ordenaunce.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  269  pe  kyng  putte  away  his 
laweful  wif.  1:1440  Promp.  Pan.  417/2  Puttyn  a-wey,  or 
refusyn,  refudio,  refuto.  1516  TINDALE  Malt.  xix.  9  Who.  i 
soever  putteth  awaye  his  wyfe  (except  hit  be  for  fornicacion)  j 


PUT. 

|  and  maryeth  another,  breaketh  wedlocke.  (11533  LD. 
Bum*  Huon  xliii.  143  Put  awaye  thy  dyspleasure  and 
perdon  me.  1599  Aycliffe  Reg.  in  Sir  C.  Sharp  Chron. 
Mirab.  (1841)  36  A  publycke  admonition,  .for  all  maysters 
and  dames  to  put  away  such  servants.. as  wyll  not  usually 
come  to  churche.  1816  BYRON  Pris.  Chilian  vii,  He  loathed 
and  put  away  his  food.  1890  Univ.  Rev.  15  June  204  That 
is  the  last  vanity  that  man  learns  to  put  away. 

t  C.  To  drive  away,  dispel ;  to  do  away  with, 
abolish,  put  an  end  to.  Obs. 

a  1349  HAMPOLE  Comm.  Love  to  God  Wks.  1896  I.  70 
It..puttes  a-wey  wykked  dredes  &  vices,  &  clenses  \>e 
thoght.  1:1400  Brutya  Philip  of  Valeys-.cast  &  purposed 
. .  to  put  awey  be  sege.  a  1450  MYRC  Festial  49  The 
ensens  he  brent  to  put  away  be  stench  of  be  stabull  ber 
scho  lay.  ..'495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  §  5  It  [shall]  be 
laufult  to  y  of  the  Justices,  .to  rejecte  and  put  awey  comen 
ale  selling  in  Tounes.  1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  108  It 
putteth  awaye  cleane  the  Canker.  1873  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Innocent  xxviii,  Ask  God  to  put  it  away  out  of  your  mind, 
t  d.  To  part  with,  dispose  of,  sell ;  =  put  off,  45  j. 

1574  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XX.  467  To  sell.. and  put 
away  his  landis,  heretagis  [etc.].  1607  Stat.  in  Hist. 
Wakefield  Gram.  Sch.  (1892)  61  To  sell  give  or  putt  away 
anye  part  of  the  landes.  a  1649  WINTHROP  New  Eng. 
(1825)  II.  348  He  took  two  skins  and  a  half .  .which  he 
carried  to  Mr.  Cutting's  ship,  and  put  it  away  there  for 
twenty-four  shillings. 

e.  To  put  (out  of  one's  hands  or  immediate  use) 
into  a  receptacle  for  safe  keeping ;  to  stow  away ; 
also,  to  lay  by  for  future  use  (money,  etc.) ;    = 
put  by,  40  g. 

1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  n.  398  The  fruit  should  be. . 
carefully  put  away  in  bins.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxxix, 
I've  put  away  money,  only  for  you  to  spend.  1890  Illustr. 
Land.  News  13  Sept.  330/1  Searching  for  the  spectacles 
he  had  put  away  overnight.  1891  Murray's  Mag.  Mar. 
373  She  had  put  away  her  books,  writing  materials  [etc.]. 

f.  slang  or  colloq.  (a)  To  consume  as  food  or 
drink,  take  into  the  stomach.    (*)  To  put  in  jail, 
to  imprison,    (c)  To  put  in  pawn,  to  pawn,     (d) 
dial.  To  put  in  the  grave,  to  bury. 

1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Celia's  Arb.  xlviii,  I  never  saw  a 
man  put  away  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  provisions  at 
one  time.  1883  Daily  Tel.  4  Aug.  2/1  Having  been  '  put 
away1  since  the  previous  October.,  and  only  just  now 
released.  1887  Daily  News  22  Oct.  3/3  They  have  clothes 
and  household  effects,  .which,  if  need  be,  they  can  '  put 
away  'during  the  winter.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xvi, 
He  could  put  away  more  spruce  beer  than  you  would  care 
to  pay  for.  1896  MRS.  H.  WARD  Sir  G.  Tressady  148  It's 
three  weeks  now  sen  they  put  him  away. 

g.  slang.  To  inform  against, '  give  away ',  betray. 
1890  Melbourne  Argus  2  Aug.  4/3  It's  all  right,  mate  ;  I 

won't  put  you  away.  1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  184, 
I  had  an  idea  you  put  me  away  over  the  Derby. 

39.  Put  back. 

t  a.  trans.  To  thrust  or  force  back,  repulse ;  to 
refuse,  reject.  Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  xxv.  460  Thourgh  his  prowesse  thei  were 
putte  bakke  and  chaced  to  the  town.  1530  PALSGR.  671/1 
He  had  thought  to  take  orders  at  this  tyme,  but  he  was  put 
backe.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  iii.  16  As  for  Jacob  thou 
didest  chose  him  and  put  backe  Esau.  1599  ?  SHAKS.  Pass. 
Pilgr.  334  Be  thou  not  slack  To  proffer,  though  she  put 
thee  back. 

b.  To  reduce  to  a  lower  position  or  condition  ; 
to  retard,  or  check  the  advance  of ;  •(•  to  revoke  (obs,~), 

1535  COVERDALE  Has.  iv.  17  Their  dronckennesse  hath  put 
them  backe,  &  brought  them  to  whordome.  1616  in  xo/A 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  App.  v.  468  All  subsidies  and  saulf 
conducts  . .  whatsoever  shalbe  put  back  and  extinguished. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  354  An  ouerdrie  nourishment  in  child- 
hood putteth  back  stature.  1892  Field  7  May  695/1  Their 
one  mistake .. should  not  have,  .put  them  back  to  second 
place. 

o.  To  move  (the  hands  of  a  clock)  back  to  an 
earlier  position ;  to  set  back  ;  alsoyf^. 

a  1745  SWIFT  Adv.  Servants,  Cook  §  28  When  you  find  that 
you  cannot  get  dinner  ready  at  the  time  appointed,  put  the 
clock  back.  1881  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My  Love  III.  ix.  157 
She  had  put  back  her  age  ten  years  at  the  least.  1889  — 
Thro'  Long  Night  I.  xvii,  Nor  tears  nor  prayer  can ..  put 
back  the  hand  of  time. 

d.  To   prevent  from  coming  on  at  the  time 
appointed  or  expected  ;  to  defer ;   =  put  off,  45  c. 

1885  J.  PAYN  Luck  Darretts  III.  xiii.  184,  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  to  put  the  dinner  back  for  an  hour.  1890  T,  F. 
TOUT  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689,  189  The  defeat  of  the  former  at 
Novara  put  back  the  unity  of  Italy. 

e.  To  restore  to  its  former  place  or  position. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxv,  I'll  pit  back  the  pick  and  shule 

whar  I  got  them.  Mod.  When  you've  done  with  the  book, 
please  put  it  back  on  the  shelf. 

f.  inlr.  Naut.  To  reverse  one's  course ;  to  return 
to  the  port  which  one  has  left.     (Cf.  sense  8.) 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.  i,  My  aunt  desired 
her  brother  to  order  the  boatman  to  put  back  to  Kinghorn. 
1859  CORNWALLIS  Panorama  New  World  I.  Introd.  6  The 
latter  vessel,  .having  a  few  days  previously  been  compelled 
to  '  put  back ',  owing  to . .  having  sprung  a  leak.  1892  Chatnb. 
Jrnl.  27  Feb.  136/2  The  Kate,  .put  back  to  Salcombe. 

40.  Put  by.     (See  also  BY  adv.  2.) 

a.  trans.  To  thrust  or  set  aside  (lit.  and  fig.} ; 
to  reject;  to  neglect,  let  alone;  ft°  leave  out, 
except  (quot.  1594) ;  t  to  give  up,  desist  from. 

CI440  Alphabet  oj 'Tales  448  He  wexid  so  fond  on  hur.. 
and  evur  sho  putt  hym  bye.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxx. 
30  Cum  on  thairfoir  annone,  All  sircumstance  put  by  and 
excusationis.  1538  BALE  Thre Lawtsi^d Shal  thys  baggage 
put  by  the  word  of  God  ?  1594  NASHF.  Christ's  T.  (ed.  2) 
To  Rdr.,  Euen  of  the  meanest  and  basest..  I  desire  to  bee 


PUT. 

^ugh^uorably  o^onely  the.  bloud  of  t^Haruey^ut 

offer  d  him,   he  put  it  by  with  the  backe  of  his'  hi 
,604  —  VI*.  II.  in.   172  K>r  Christian  shame,  put  by  this 
barbarous  Brawle.    1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  III.  24  He 
will  be  discouraged,  put  by,  or  trampled  oa     ,86<  RI'SKW 
Sesame  u.  S  90  There  is  no  putting  by  that  crown ;  queei 
you  must  always  be. 

b.  To  turn  aside,  wnrd  off,  divert,  avert  (a  blow 
or  fig.  a  calamity,  etc.).  Also  absol.  1  Obs. 

<-;53o  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lit.  Brit.  271  He  slept  asyde 
and  well  and  warely  put  the  stroke  by.  1647  W  Blown 
J'olex.  ii.  I04  Almanzor  .cbarg'd  him  with  so  much  vieour 

..that  he  scarce  gave  him  leasure  to  put  by,  or  avlnge 
himselfe.  1681  ftAVBL  fear  10  An  imminent. .evil  which 
we  see  not  how  to  escape  or  put  by.  ,753  RICHARDSON 
(.reuidisan  I.  xxvu.  ,95,  I  was  aware  of  his  thrust,  and  put 
it  by.  ,809  MALKIN  Oil  Bias  in.  vii.  p  ,o,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  put  by  all  his  thrusts. 

0.  To  turn  aside,  evade  (a  question,  argument, 
etc.) ;  to  put  off  (a  person)  with  an  excuse  or 
evasion :  =  put  off,  45  g. 

16,8  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  ii.(i673>42  When  they  were  prest 
with  any  reason  they  could  not  put  by.  ,688  HURNRT  Lett. 

1/c  /ll1?  ^he  Pope  put  it  by  in  some  general  Answers. 
'779  Sylfih  I.  241  How  lonr 
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A 
downe. 


'.  «5,  »  scorne.  .To  let  a  Bowe-bell  Cockney  put  me 
te|»3io  MACAULAV  Eti.,  Johnson  (1887)  ,81   With 


overthrow,  subdue,  defeat  (a  person,  an 
enemy).  Obs.  (merged  in  '  suppress  '  in  b) 

c  1400  Destr  Troy  6677  This  Celfdis,  forsothe,  fought  with 
a  speire,  Po  idamas  to  put  doun,  &  his  pride  fell?.  ,66 
R.  C.  Times'  Whittle  v.  ,886  We  shall  put  downe  all  th 
dare  contest  With  vs.  ,6,6  B.  JONSON  EmTanAS\.  " 
Jo  mount  vp  on  a  joynt-stoole,  with  a  lewes-lrumpe  "?o 
put  downe  dokeley.  ,847  MA..VAT  Ckildr.  ff.  lOSt  vi 

°"""d''«"'  "'  "*  »'  *~ 


PUT. 

parable  Jhesui  putt«  forth  (Vulg.  /«*,«,/]  to  hem.  ,jM 
-  7*de.  xiv.  „  Y  Khal  pulte  (orth  [,6,,  ,,„,  forth)  ^ 
you  a  probleme.  1480  CAXTON  Ckr,n.  £nf.  cSxv.  .^Tte 
«*•«  P"'  fo"h  «n<i  Promoted*«  louchvng  ih. 
rmunce.  ,535  COV«DAL«  tot  x.  ,  Now  will 
I  put  forth  my  worde,.  ,857  BUCKL«  CMtim.  I  .  vii.  3,6  Su7h 
were  the  opinion,  put  fortK  by  Sir  Thoma,  llrowne.  ,8«4 


tf.  To  lower  in  estimation;  to  excel,  surpass 
teat  ,  etc.,  by  comparison.  Obs. 

Kric?e"  tffft-  /"?"*'*  '«"•  »>  '4  Ready  to.  .die  for 
SK   .    £"',  dow.?  '"  brat"'y  neuer  so  lille.     ,6>, 
STST-d?***  '"'  "•  "'•.»>•  <-/5'.)477  I-ueullus  ward- 
by  our  ordinary  Citizens.     ,678  BL-NYAN 
loly  Writ,  Which  for  its  Stile,  and  Phra<e 

n.i7'?  Sm^SHS?"!*  MiK-  t>0"ns 
fhT  " 


td.  To  thrust,  puih,  or  send  into  view  or  pro- 
minence, out  of  concealment,  retirement,  or  privacy- 
to  put  out  to  lervice,  etc.  ;  in  qnot  1483,  to  expose 
to  something;  rejt.  to  push  or  put  oneself  forward, 
come  forward  ;  to  offer  oneself.  Obs. 

,J77  \MKl-P.  PI.   a   XVIII.  40  Tho  put  hym  forth  « 
"•*  Mydc  f"c'1-     Mfc  Mori  o/  *„?£,„ 
P"  forlh  to  lhe 


But  he  smiled  and  put  them  by. 

td.    To  prevent  (a  person)  from  attaining  or 
carrying  out  something ;  to  divert  from.   Obs 

a  ,586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  (1622)  38  Which  put  by  their  youne 
cosm  from  that  expectation.  ,609  DANIEL  Ob.  l^arsvi. 
xi,  Put  by  from  this,  the  Duke  of  Yorke  dessynes  Another 
course  to  bring  his  hopes  about.  17*4  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cma. 
'!""(',?4°>  "5  Considering.. whether  ihey  should  march  to 
the  relief  of  Casal,  but  the  chimera  of  the  Germans  put  them 
by.  ,806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  1 1. 177  The  wetl-con. 
Kidered  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  nearest  friends.,  put 
him  by  from  his  resolve. 

t  e.  To  drive  out,  dislodge  (an  enemy).  Obs. 

,604  EDMONDS  Observ.  Caesar's  Comm.  II.  84  Oisar  went 
out  of  his  campe..put  by  the  garrison  [deiecto  fraesidio}, 
and  possessed  himselfe  of  the  place. 

t  f.  To  remove,  dispel ;  to  rid  one  of.  Obs. 

1643 TBAPP  Comm.,  Gen.  iv.  r4  This  makes.. others  fcall) 
for  other  of  the  Devills  anodynes  to  put  by  the  pangs  of 
their  wounded  spirits.  ,701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  iLvi.  61  A 
fright  alone  hath  put  by  an  Ague-fit,  And  mitigated  a  Fit 
of  the  Gout. 

g.  To  lay  aside  (something  out  of  use) ;  to  stow 
nway;  to  lay  by,  save  (esp.  money)  for  future  use. 

,801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (,816)  I.  xvii.  142  A  slate, 
^ ,  j^  •'£?  glrl  had  Put  by  V«T  carefully.  ,840  DICKENS 
f  lit  C.  f>hof  xx,  I  he  old  gentleman  had  put  by  a  little 
money  that  nobody  knew  of.  i86»  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs. 
Hallib.  n  v,  They  had  better  wait  a  few  years  ..  until 
they  shall  have  put  by  something.  ,890  Illiutr.  Land. 
Jvews  9  Aug.  170/1  Herbs  and  roots  and  apples  put  bv  for 
the  winter. 

41.  Pnt  down. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  DOWN  adv.     To  put 
one's  foot  down  :  see  FOOT  sb.  28. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  205/1  To  Putte  downe,  calare. .,  com- 
mergere,  deponere,  defrimere.  ,599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  v.  iv,  As  buckets  are  put  downe  into  a  well.  ,7 . .  Laws 
of  Cricket  in  Grace  Cricket  (1891)  14  He  that  runs  for  y« 
Wicket  that  is  put  down  is  out.  1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Coward  Consc.  n.  vi,  Whereabouts.. do  you  want  me  to  put 
you  down?  1887  BARING.GOULD  Gaatnda  xviii,  She  put 
down  her  needlework.  ,807  HOWELLS  Landl.  Lion's  Head 
142  The  new  rooms  were  left . .  uncarpeted  (  there  were  thin 
rugs  put  down. 

b.  trans.  To  put  an  end  to  by  force  or  authority, 
to  suppress,  repress,  crash ;  t  to  bring  into  disuse, 
abolish  (obs.). 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synm  818  But,  he  [the  Pope] 
may,  purghjio  resun,  pe  Sunday  puttyn  vp  nodowun.  ,340 


u?a  T°  .make  awaX  witQ.  pnt  to  death,  kill.    Now 
chiefly  dial. 

™3?  S.OU£?  CA'-  '''""'  '•  53S  Lufe-  -slais  the  «"•»•  «nd 
puttis  the  bodie  down.     ,589  Par.  Keg.  in  Brand  Hist 

/&  (,789)!  674  Alic7's,okoe..dfd  put  downe  he': 


t-  - 

alone,  he  can  put  for&e  hym  KJfTu  well  u 
any  man  in  ihu  courte.  i«7  Order  ef  H,Mtall,  C  viii,  The 
Thresorer..shall  put  fortrTany  of  thechilJV^n  of  ihi.  HOWM 
i^iK'H  1M»1,M«-JO»/'-  t-.  vn.  ,7,  Though  I  uncir. 
CTimscnbd  my  self  retire,  And  put  not  forth  my  good  new 
•*79-W  Sicr.  Serv.  Money  (Camden)  97  To  Marearei 
Marshall,  bounty,  .to  put  her  children  f«lK  apprentice? 

e.  To  pnt  in  operation,  to  bring  into  play  ;  to 
exert  (one's  strength),  lift  up  (one's  voice)  ;  also 
•^  to  put  ,t  forth,  and  f  reft,  to  exert  oneself  (obs.\ 
c,4oo  Master  ,/Gmm,  (life.  Digby  ,8>)  xxxiii.  If  >e 
hunters  here  M  pe  houndes    renne  wele  and   putte  it 


h»l          x>  .-  M«S-  XXI.  446  Word  came 

that  F.ppy  Telefer  had  •  put  down  '  herself  over  night,  and 
was  foundhanging  dead  in  her  own  little  cottage  at  day. 
ir!?k'  ul8t  "•  D'  R*W«LEV  Li/e  >,  ffat.  Kngl.Lalesin 
g  S  SIgnS  °f  mr*y'mf  (she*P'  '»  ^"'  do*n  '  « 


'  I'.vt>0- 

.  ertl'ro*  Vertew. 
.  *•  '«'»:  M<  Whanne  sire 
w  strengihe  and  his  manhode. 


h.  To  cease  to  keep  up  (something  expensive) ; 

to  stop  the  expense  of,  give  up  the  use  of. 
,807  SOUTHEY  Esf-riel/a's  Lett.  III.  IM  In  vain  does  he 

put  down  thecamage,  dismiss  the  footman,  and  block  up 

window.;.    ,888  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Thro'  Long  ffight  n. 

vi  Since  they  had  put  down  their  carriage, ..  she  had  been 

able  to  go  about  so  little. 

_   i.  To  set  down  in  writing,  write  down  ;  to  enter 

in  a  written  account,  list,  etc. 
(In  first  quot.,  f  to  state  in  writing,  or  f  to  lay  down.) 
1579  W  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Loue  26  b,  Dauid 

George  first  put  downe  the  principles  of  this  sect.     1814 
l^?"'"'"',J97/2  Mr.  Bolton  put  down  his  name  for  2oo/. 

,8»«  New  Monthly  Mag .  XVf.  480,  I  have  put  you  down 

'£/my  ™  ?,  "J*  lt"  MRS-  CAMERON  Little  Dog 
Flora  5  They  talked  to  each  other  in  the  way  I  shall  put 
down.  ,879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  iv.  47  Milton  consented 
to  put  down  Ins  thoughts  on  paper.  ,885  G.  ALLEN  Baby. 
Ion  x,  She  was  going  to  put  herself  down  at  a  registry 
office.  1890  Graphic  9  Aug.  ,43/,  [Amendments)  had  been 
put  down  by  members  of  the  Opposition. 
J-  fig-  To  account  or  reckon  ;  to  estimate  as, 
;  to  take /or ;  to  count  or  attribute  lo. 


huers     ere  pe     ounes    renne  wele  and    putte   it 

*'    y  '  M"  '  I'vt>0-  Am»>l*y  °C,odt*,3PM  the 

47o-«s    MALO.Y 
lfinrwold    put 
.     ,533  CoviRnAit 

frov.  via  i  Doth  not  wysdomecrie?  doth  not  vndemond- 
inge  put  forth  hir  voice?  ,6o<  BACOM  Adv.  Learn,  i.  »iii. 
»  3  When  Virgil  putlelh  himself  forth  to  attribute  to 
iy?!'?,,C<c*ar  lhe  best  of  h"m»n  honour*.  1674  PLAY- 
FO»D  SMI  Mus.  i.  u.  41  A  good  wav  of  pulling  forth  the 
Voice  |  gracefully.  ,7,,  Vo,  LASTON  R,lig.  A'at.  i?.  6,  If  men 
would  be  senous.and  put  forth  themselves.  1849  MACAULAV 
Hut.  Eng.  ,iv  I.  434  It  was  to  no  Purpose,  however,  that 
the  good  Bishop  now  put  forth  aft  his  eloquence.  1801 
Harper's  Mag.  June  81/1  They  put  forth  their  best  paccT 
To  issue,  publish,  put  in  circulation. 
' 


,  un      1140 

HAMPOIE  Pr.  Consc.  4084  Alle  haly  kyrk  sal  be  put  donT 
•S'«  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  lib,  This  gyfte  sup. 
presseth  &  putteth  downe  all  carnalytees.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.Sor  M.  in.  n.  in  It  is  impossible  to  extirpe  it  quite, 
1-ner,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  downe.  1636  SHEK- 
IEV  in  Bradford  Plymouth  Plantation  (1856)  345  Here  is 
no  trading,  carriers  from  most  places  put  downe.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand. 


tion  to  put  down  opposition.     189,  Law  Times  XCI.  32/3 
1  iming  down  the  fraudulent  devices  by  means  of  which 

ne  pockets  of .. investors  are.. picked. 

c.  To  depose  from  office,  authority,  or  dignity; 
Ii  dethrone,  degrade.     Somewhat  arch. 

1381  WYCLIP  Luke  i.  52  He  puttide  doun  myjty  men 

?'  i c  I48°  Br"*  247  N"8  fat'er  was  '"  warde  in  be 
castel  of  Kenylworp,  and  eke  was  put  doun  of  his  realte. 


.          .          .  477 

>lsof  the  king,  who  could  set  them  up  and  put  them  down 
at  his  pleasure. 

d.  To  lower  the  presumption,  pride,  or  self- 
esteem  of  ;  to  '  take  down  '  ;  to  snub  ;  to  refute, 
put  to  silence. 


.     .     .     .     ..  ,          ,  ne 

il  I  haue  put  him  downe.    1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours 


at 

,847  MARRYAT  CUUr.  ff.  'Forest  ir,~F7honid  have  pu 
you  down  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  least.  1883  MRS.  F. 
MAm/fer.  Hiioyxvu.  205  It  was  put  down  to  his  credit 
that  he  never  complained.  ,886  MRS.  C  PRAED  Miss 
Jacobsen  iv,  She  rnentally  put  him  down  at  thirty-five 
Ibid,  v,  Dont  put  it  all  down  to  pure  Christian  good 
feeling.  ,890  Chamb.  'Tml.  7  June  358/,,  I  should.. Save 
put  him  down  as  a  Yankee  but  for  his  accent. 
k.  To  sink  (a  shaft,  pit,  etc.). 
,875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  Havre*'  Winding  Mack.  ,  We 
found  that  we  ought  to  put  down  an  entirely  fresh  drawing 
pit.  ,883  Century  Mag.  July  325/2  The  searcher  for  brine 
put  down  a  hole  four  hundred  feet,  and,  instead  of  salt  water, 
it  discharged  vast  quantities  of  petroleum  or.  .Seneca  Oil. 

1.  In  technical  sporting  use :  (a)  To  cause  (a 
fish)  to  swim  low  down ;  (b)  To  cause  (a  pointer 
or  setter)  to  lie  down. 

,89,  Longm.  Mag.   Feb.  380  The  descent  of  the  mist., 
•puts  down'  the  trout  and  prevents  them  from   feeding 
1891  Field  7  May  695/3  Doon,  who  was  put  down  by  hand, 
moved  a  little  as  the  gun  was  fired. 
42.  Put  forth. 

a.  trans.  To  stretch  forth,  stretch  out,  extend 
(the  hand  or  other  member  of  the  body,  or  n  thing 
held  in  the  hand).  Now  rare  or  arch. 

,36.  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  28  '  Peter  I'  quod  a  Plouvmon 
and  putte  forp  his  bed.  1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P  R.  VL 
vii.  (Br.  Mus.  Add.  27944  f77o)  The  modir.  .putti(>  and  prof. 
re(>  for>  pe  brest  to  bede  be  child.  14  .  HOCCLEVE  Mother 
of  God '33  Thyn  hand  foorth  putte  &  helpe  my  distresse.  ,335 
COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiv.  27  He  put  forth  his  staff  that  he  had 
in  his  hande.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  244  A 
little  rivclet..that  putteth  forth  his  head  neere  unto  the 
Castle  De  Vies.  1711-4  POPE  Rate  Lock  ill.  57  The  hoary 
Majesty  of  Spades  appears,  Puts  forth  one  manly  leg.  ,848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxi,  '  You  are  very  unwell ',  the 
visitor  said,  putting  forth  her  hand  to  take  Amelia's. 

b.  To  set  forth ;  t  to  expose  for  sale  (ofis.)  •  fig. 
to  display,  exhibit. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xl.  42  panne  telleH  bei  of  pe  Trinite 
hou  two  slowen  be  pridde..And  puyteb  forb  presumpciun 
to  preue  (>e  spbt  1381  WYCLIF  Etri.  xxvu.  17  The!., 
puttiden  forth  in  thi  fayris  bawm,  and  hony,  and  oyle.  ,667 
MILTON  P.  L.  I.  641  His  Regal  State  Put  forth  at  full,  but 
still  his  strength  conceal'd.  ,878  BROWNING  La  Saisiat  45 
Light  by  light  puts  forth  Geneva. 

o.  To  set  forth  in  words,  propound,  state,  assert  j 
t  in  quot.  1535,  to  utter  (obs.). 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  1 15  To  putle  for(>  sum  purpos  to 
preuen  his  wines.  1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  xiii.  24  Another 


daily  Morning  Paper.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Enr.  iv  I 
455  Jeffreys.. advised  James  to  put  forth  an  edict  declaring 
it  to  be  his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure  that  the  custom* 
should  continue  to  be  paid.  1876  F.  G.  FLEAV  Stats.  Man. 
";  Si'  ?4'»  I  Put  fortn  m  'he  year  1874  a  chronological  table 
of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

g.  (a)  Of  a  plant :  To  send  out  (buds  or  leaves). 
Also  intr.  or  absol. :  To  shoot,  sprout,  burst  forth 
into  bud,  leaf,  or  blossom.  Sometimes,  of  an 
animal:  To  produce  (feathers,  etc.);  false,  to 
develop  (a  morbid  growth). 

,530  PALSCR.  672/1  Tliis  eglantyne  Ire  pullelh  forthe  wry 
lymely.  Ibid.,  This  peare  Ire  putteth  forthe  all  redye.  ,(oo 
SHAKS.  Hen.  ''.v.ii.44  Her  Hedges. .Put  forth  diwrdeVd 
I  wigs.  ,616  BACON  Sytoa  \  407  The  standard  [rose-tree] 
did  put  forth  a  fair  green  leaf... It  is  likely  that  if  it  had 
been  in  the  spring  lime,  it  would  have  put  forth  with  greater 
strength.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  310  Let  th'  Earth  Put 
forth  the  verdant  Grass.  ,737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imtr. 
(1757)  II-  215  A  Two  year  old  Colt,  that  put  forth  a  Boe- 
Spavin.  1865  TENNYSON  On  Mourner  iii,  The  beech  and 
lime  Put  forth  and  feel  a  gladder  clime.  ,884  BROWNING 
ferishtah,  Family  77,  I  may  put  forth  angel  s  plumage. 

(i»)  intr.  for  re/I.  Of  buds,  leaves,  etc.:  To 
sprout  out,  shoot  out,  come  out. 

i59»  SHAKS.  I'rn.  *  Ad.  416  Who  plucks  the  bud  before 
one  leafe  put  forth  f  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii, 
In  Acornes,  Almonds,.,  the  germ  puts  forth  at  the  remotest 
part  of  the  pulp.  ,68j  CREECH  Lumtiut  (1683)  146  When 
flowers  put  forth,  and  budding  branches  tboot. 

t  h.  trans.  To  thrust  out ;  =  put  out,  47  b ;  (b\ 
to  pnt  out  (the  eyes) ;  (<-)  to  extinguish  (fire  or 
light):  —  put  out,  47  b i  (i),  e  (K).  Obs. 

I5»«  TINDALE  Matt.  ix.  25  As  sooe  as  the  people  were  put 
forthe  a  dores  (iCn  put  foorth).  1530  PALSGR.  672/2, 1  shall 
put  hym  forthe  at  all  adventures,  put  hym  in  afterwarde 
who  wyll.  a  ,547  in  J.  R.  Boyle  iledon  (1875)  App.  88  All 
them  that  putelhe  furtbe  anye  mens  or  womeiu  ees.  i6»i 
BRATHWAIT  A'at.  Embassie  (1877!  3'  (Phineusl  put  forth  the 
eyes  of  his  children  had  by  his  first  wife.  1631  Wnvu  Fun 
M<m.  m  Br  the  negligence  of  a  Scholler  forgetting  to  put 
forth  the  Lights  of  this  Chappell..[it  was]  burnt  to  asheC 

fi-  To  tnm  out,  dismiss  from  possession,  fellow- 
ship, or  service;  to  discharge,  expel.  Obs. 

1545  in  J.  S.  Leadam  Set.  Cos.  Crt.  Requests  (1898)  81 
They  [tenants]  were  drynen  lo  take  copies  of  the  Abbot  for 
feare  of  puttyng  forthe.  1364  HAWAID  Eutrtfiut  vni. 
xxui,  Certain  legions .  .he  dismiste  &  put  forthe  of  wages. 
'5*9  (see  PUTTING  vol.  tb.\  oj.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's 
Judgem.  (16,2)  445  He  pnt  him  forth  of  pay,  &  looke  his 
horse  from  him  by  force. 

tj.  To  lay  out  (money)  to  profit :  cf.put  out, 
47  m  (*).  Obs. 

".599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  ef  Hum.  n.  i,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  put  forth  some  five  thousand  pound,  to  be  paid  me 
five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  my 
dog  from  the  Turk's  court,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxxiv, 
Thou  vsurer  that  put'st  forth  all  to  vse. 

k.  intr.  To  set  out,  start  on  one's  way,  esp.  to 
sea;  to  make  one's  way  forward.  (Cf.  put  out, 
47  j.)  Now  somewhat  arch. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii.  155  If  any  Barke  put  forth, 
come  to  t"ie  Mart,  Where  I  will  walke  till  thou  relume  to 
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PUT. 

me.  16*3  BINGHAM  Xenophon  18  Cyrus  putting  forth  a 
little  before  the  rest,  viewed  both  Armies  at  a  good  distance. 
a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  F///(i683)  241  Hugo  de  Mpn- 
cada.. puts  forth  with  a  few  Galleys.  1821  SHELLEY  Time 
g  Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee,  Unfathomable  Sea  ?  1843 
WORDSW.  Grace  Darling  50  Together  they  put  forth,  Father 
and  Child  !  Each  grasps  an  oar. 

43.  Put  forward. 

t  a.  trans.  To  cause  to  '  go  forward  '  or  make 
progress ;  to  further,  advance.  Obs. 

1635  CROMWELL  Let.  n  Jan.,  in  Carlyle  (1873)  I.  77  It 
only  remains  now  that  He  who  first  moved  you  to  this,  put 
you  forward  in  the  continuance  thereof.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  288  Being  wanted  at  Plymouth,  to  put  for- 
ward  the  work  of ..  the  lantern. 

b.  To  push  into  view  or  prominence,  to  make 
conspicuous ;  =  put  forth,  42  d.  Also  refl. 

16x1  BIBLE  Acts  xix.  33  And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of 
the  multitude,  the  lewes  putting  [TINDALE,  etc.,  thrustyng] 
him  forward.  17..  SWIFT  (J.),  When  men  and  women  are 
mixed  and  well  chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities  forward, 
there  may  be  any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will. 
1849  [see  FORWARD  adv.  5].  1886  AD.  SERGEANT  No  Saint 
xi,  People  don't  like  to  put  themselves  forward.  1888  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  Thro'  Long  Night  i.  ii,  He  wanted  him., 
to  put  himself  forward  and  make  a  dash. 

o.  To  advance  for  consideration  or  acceptance ; 
to  propound,  advance,  urge ;  to  set  forth,  allege  ; 
to  represent  as :  see  FORWARD  adv.  5. 

1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  678  The  Duke  put 
forward  a  claim  which.. might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
expedition.  1878  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xx,  The  girl  put 
forward  all  manner  of  entreaties  in  vain.  1885  Manch. 
Guard.  20  July  5/5  Showing  the  groundlessness  of  the 
argument  put  forward  by  the  Economist.  1885  Law  Rep. 
14  Q.  B.  Div.  792  A  spurious  child  whom  she  puts  forward  as 
the  child  of  her  husband.  1889  H.  D.  TRAILL  Strajford  iv. 
32  Several  theories,  .have  been  put  forward  to  account  for 
Wentworth's  apostasy. 

d.  intr.  To  press  forward,  advance,  hasten  on  ; 
to  put  oneself  forward,  come  forward.  ?  Obs. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  iv.  ii,  Put  forward,  man  ! 
thou  art  most  sure  to  have  me.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts 
I  Cor.  ix.  24.  217  Many  make  a  profession  and  put  forward  to 
an  holy  conversation.  1743  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xn.  xii, 
Jones  put  forwards  as  fast  as  he  could,  notwithstanding 
all  these  Hints  and  Cautions,  and  poor  Partridge  was  obliged 
to  follow.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  xix,  Always  putting 
forward  to  prevent  Harriet's  being  obliged  to  say  a  word. 

44.  Put  in.     (Cf.  INPUT  v.) 

a.  trans.   To  thrust  into  or  place  within  a 
receptacle  or  containing  space ;  to  insert,  intro- 
duce :  see  simple  senses  and  IN  adv. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5823  (Cott.)  He  put  his  hand  in,  fair  in 
hele,  And  vte  he  drogh  it  als  mesel.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurgie  151  To  fulfilie  be  wounde  wib  hoote  oile  of  rosis 
&  to  putte  in  a  tente.  c  1450  Merlin  xv.  236  The!  putt  in 
fier,  and  brent  hem  ther-ynne.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum 
xl.  130  When  ther  shypp  was  garnyssned,  they  put  in  theyr 
horses  and  ther  armure.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  43  And 
now  about  the  Cauldron  sing, . .  In  chanting  all  that  you  put 
in.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  iv.  vi,  Come  put  in  his 
legge  in  the  middle  roundell.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  329 
A  Gardener  putting  in  a  graff.  1887  BARING-GOULD  Gave- 
rocks  xii,  The  old  gentleman  puts  in  his  head  at  the  door. 

spec.  (Ii)  To  put  (a  letter)  in  the  post. 

1711  SWIFT  yrnl.  to  Stella  15  Dec.,  I  put  in  my  letter  this 
evening  myself.  1814  Omen's  New  Bk.  Roads  191  Letters 
and  Packets ..  are ..  to  pay,  at  the  Office  where  they  are 
put  in,  the  full  postage  to  London. 

(f)  To  put  into  the  ground  (seed  or  plants) ;  to 
sow  or  plant. 

1805  DICKSON  Pratt.  Agric.  I.  474  Drills.. for  putting  in 
bean,  pea,  and  turnip  crops.  1843  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  VI. 
11.  425  Oats. .are  put  in  with  the  grass  seeds  in  one 
ploughing. 

(d)  To  place  (a  horse)  between  the  shafts;  to 
harness  to  a  vehicle.  Cf.  put  to,  51  c(c). 

1840  DICKENS  Bam.  Rudge  xxi,  The  horse  was  accord- 
mgly  put  in,  and  the  chaise  brought  round.  1891  Strand 
Mag.  Jan.  90/2  Tell  them  to  put  the  horses  in  at  once. 

b.  To  install  in  or  appoint  to  an  office    or 
position  ;  sometimes  with  mixture  of  literal  sense, 
as  to  put  in  a  caretaker,  a  bailiff;  so  to  put  in  a 
distress,  an  execution. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  7  Whanne  Odo  was  dede 
pis  Elsinus . .  gat  slyliche  a  maundmente  of  be  kyng,  and  was 
l-put  in  at  Caunterbury.  1396  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  it.  ii.  92 
You . .  Haue  caus'd  him  by  new  Act  of  Parliament,  To  blot 
out  me,  and  put  his  owne  Sonne  in.  1745  POCOCKE  Descr 
East  II.  i.  iv.  viii.  267  The  archbishop  is  put  in  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  1819  Examiner  716/2  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Mores,  in  putting  in  an  execution  under 
th<|se  circumstances.  I833  NYREN  Yng.  Cricketer's  Tutor 
118  Whenever  a  man  Is  put  out,  and  if  the  bowling  have 
become  loose,  put  in  a  resolute  hard  hitter.  1836  [see  DIS- 
TRESS sk.  3]  1887  BARING-GOULD  Gaverocks  xxn,  She.  .had 
to  put  in  a  couple,  as  caretakers,  at  so  much  per  week. 

O.  To  present,  or  formally  tender,  as  in  a  law 
court  (a  document,  evidence,  a  plea,  a  claim,  surety, 
BAIL,  an  APPEARANCE,  etc.). 

1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  499  There  be  many  and  diverse 
particuler  billes  put  inne.  1557  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select. 
Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  265  Putyng  yn  suffycyent  suirty  for  the 
payment.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well\.  ill.  286  Kin.  Toprison 
with  her...Z>!'a.  He  put  in  baile  my  Hedge.  1654  Clarke 
Papers  (Camden)  III.  ii  The  Court  ordered  him  a  coppie 
thereof,  and  14  dayes  time  to  putt  in  his  answere.  1742 
FIELDING  Jos.  Andrews  iv.  ii,  It  they  have  put  in  the  bans, 
I  desire  you  will  publish  them  no  more  without  my  orders 
1781  D.  WILLIAMS  tr.  Voltaire's  Dram.  Wks.  II.  281  Colette 
may  put  in  a  claim.  1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  335  Gray 
hair  No.  19  has  just  put  in  an  appearance.  1888  Times 
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19  Apr.  12/3, 1  received,  .a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Kelly. . . 
(Letter  put  in.)  1891  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  733/1 
At  the  trial.. the  plaintiff,  .put  in  an  information  sworn  by 
the  defendant. 

d.  intr.  To  make  a  claim,  plea,  or  offer :  (a)  to 
present  or  advance  one's  own  claim,  to  apply  far ; 
to  offer  oneself  as  a  candidate,  to  enter  for,  bid  for; 
f  to  claim  or  profess  to  be,  to  set  up  for  (pbs?) ; 
(/')  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  some  one  or  something, 
to  plead  or  intercede  for  (cjuot.  1603). 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  i.  ii.  103  They  had  gon  down 
to,  but  that  a  wise  Burger  put  in  for  them.  1607  —  Timon 
in.  iv.  8s/.w«7.  Put  in  now,  Titus.  Tit,  My  Lord,heere  is 
my  Bill.  1622  FLETCHER  &  MASSINGER  Span.  Curate  I.  i, 
A  Woman . .  whose  all-excelling  Forme  Disdaines  comparison 
with  any  She  That  puts  in  for  a  fair  one.  1627  USSHER 
Lett.  (1686)  376  Many  most  unfit  Persons  are  now  putting  in 
for  that  place.  1712-3  STEELE  Guard.  No.  6  r  5  He  puts  in 
for  the  Queen's  plate  every  year.  1741  MIDDLE-TON  Cicero 
I.  vi.  530  Clodius  was  putting  in  at  the  same  time  for  the 
Prsetorship.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  16  July  65/1  Opposition  with- 
out mercy  to  every  Minister  who  puts  m  for  re-election. 

e.  trans.  To  drive  in,  cause  or  compel  to  go 
in :  (a)  Naut.  (a  ship)  into  a  port  or  haven ;  (b) 
Falconry,  (the  game)  into  covert.     Cf.  5. 

i6ig  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  (J.),  Whom  stormes  put  in  there,  are 
with  stay  embrac't.  1795  NELSON  Let.  to  McArthur 
?5  Ju'y.  in  Pearson  sCatal.  No.  9  (1886)  29  The  Agamemnon 
is  put  in  here  by  bad  weather.  1826  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRIGHT 
Observ.  h 'awking  (1828)  25  If  the  bird  is  put  in,  the  second 
may  be  in  the  right  style,  as  the  hawk  will  then  have  time 
to^get  up  to  his  pitch.  1852  BURTON  Falconry  Valley  Indus 
viii.  78  They  compare .  .her  conduct,  after  she  has  '  put  in  ' 
her  quarryj  to  a  cat's.  [Footnote]  To  '  put  in  '  the  quarry 
is  to  drive  it  into  a  bush. 

f.  intr.  Togo  in,  enter: 

^  spec.  _(<z)  Naut.  to  enter  a  port  or  harbour,  esp.  by  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  regular  course  for  shelter,  provisions, 
repairs,  etc. ;  (b}  to  make  a  call  at  a  house  for  entertainment, 
or  on  a  chance  visit  (now  rare  or  OPS.)  ;  (c)  to  fly  into  covert 
for  safety,  as  a  bird  pursued  by  a  hawk.  In  quot,  1612,  to 
join,  unite  with. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten.  \.  i,  Lisbone,  where  some  of 
our  Fleet  put  in,  and  left  vs.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  II.  i.  65 
Cassia.  How  now  ?  Who  ha's  put  in  ?  Gent.  Tisonelago. 
1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xi.  99  When  Peever  with  the  helpe 
of  Pickmere,  make  apace  To  put-in  with  those  streames. 
1667-8  PEPYS  Diary  16  Feb.,  Mr.  Holliardput  in,  and  dined 
with  my  wife  and  me.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  x.  168 
Here  I  put  in.  1883  SALVIN  &  BRODRICK  Falconry  Brit. 
Isles  Gloss.  152  The  place . .  where  the  quarry  has  '  put  in '. 

g.  trans.  To  interpose  (a  blow,  shot,  etc. ;    a 
word  or  remark  ;  also  with  the  actual  words  as  obj., 
usually  preceding) ;  to  intervene  with ;  to  get  in 
(a  word).     To  put  in  one's  oar :  see  OAB  sl>.  5  a. 

16..  DIGBY  (J.),  A  nimble  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so 
quick,  that  the  foil  will  be  in  your  bosom,  when  you  thought 
it  a  yard  off.  1693  Humours  Town  30  A  Man  can  no  more 
put  in  a  word  with  you,  than  with.. some  of  our  Coffee- 
House  Holders-forth.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  145  At 
last  the  Seaman  put  in  a  Hint  that  determin'd  it.  1821 
BYRON  Juati  iv.  xlix,  The  third.. took  The  blows  upon  his 
cutlass,  and  then  put  His  own  well  in.  1837  DICKENS 
Piclciv.  Hi,  My  father,  .complicates  the  whole  concern  by 
puttin'  his  oar  in.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  493 
Wallop  sate  down  ;  and  Baxter  himself  attempted  to  put  m 
a  word.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Channings  I.xi.  157  '  Gently, 
Tom  ! '  put  in  Mr.  Channing.  1889  C.  LARKING  Everything 
agst.  her  III.  v.  97  You  may  depend  upon  my  putting  in  a 
word  for  you  whenever  I  can. 

h.  intr.  or  absol.  To  intervene.  ?  Obs. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  Induct,,  He  has..kick'd  me 
three  or  four  times.. for  but  offering  to  put  in  with  my 
experience.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr. 
Parnass.  i.  xc.  (1674)  122  Unless  your  Majesty  put  in 
betwixt  my  misery,  and  my  Creditors  rage,  a  1713  ELLWOOD 
Autobiog.  (1714)  254  [A  Man]  of  a  Temper  so  throughly 
Peaceable,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  put  in  at  all. 

i.  trans.  To  furnish  in  addition,  to  '  throw  in ' ; 
to  insert  as  an  addition  or  supplement. 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  H.  ii,  These  are  arts  Would 
not  misbecome  you,  tho'  you  should  put-in  Obedience  and 
duty.  1643  [ANGIER]  Lane.  Vail.  Achor  7  But  when  God 
put  the  work  into  their  hands,  he  put  in  skill,  a  1708  [see 
47  e  (a)].  1858  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Thro'  Long  Night  11.  v, 
He.. put  in  an  untrained  bass  to  her  well-taught  soprano. 
1890  T.  F.  Tour  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689,  209  The  Lords  put  in 
amendments  which  the  Commons  would  not  accept.  1891 
MRS.  L.  ADAMS  Bonnie  Kate  i,  As  though  a  painter  had 
touched  them  with  a  brush  fresh  from  *  putting  m  '  a  sunset. 

j.  To  contribute  as  one's  share  of  work  or 
duty;  to  perform  (a  piece  of  work,  etc.)  as  part 
of  a  whole,  or  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations. 

1890  Standard  14  Feb.  2/8  The  Dark  Blues  resumed  work 


man  to  put  in  more  than  four  chapels  a  week.   Mod.  I  may 
be  able  to  put  in  an  hour's  work  in  the  evening. 

k.  colloq.  To  pass,  spend,  use  up  (a  portion 
or  period  of  time),  usually  by  means  of  some 
occupation. 

1863  C.  B.  GIBSON  Life amougConvicis  II.  viii,  105  A  man 
with  a  sentence  of  twelve  years,  no  matter  how  exemplary 
his  conduct,  must  put  in  nine  years.  1882  STEVENSON  Fain. 
Stud.  Men  ft  B.  308  If  he  had  to  wait  for  a  dish  of  poached 
eggs,  he  must  put  in  the  time  by  playing  on  the  flageolet. 
1889  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  Arthur  xliii,  I 
couldn  t  do  anything  with  the  letters  after  I  had  written 
them.  But  it  put  in  the  time.  1892  Field  10  Dec.  893/1 
I  hey.. 'put  in'  the  summer  at  some  fashionable  resort. 

45.  Put  off. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  OFF  adv. 


PITT. 

[1825:  implied  in  PUT-OFF  3.]  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift 
Attier.  viii.  125  Where  . .  conductors  and  brakesmen,  .have 
nothing  to  do  but  hunt  for  dead-beats  and  put  them  off 
[i.e.  off  the  train].  Mod.  To  save  time,  I  had  them  put 
me  off  [from  the  steamer]  at  Graveser.d.  We  took  him  in 
our  boat  and  put  him  off  at  Godstow, 

t  b.  trans.  To  drive  off,  repulse,  repel ;  to  dispel, 
drive  away.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Baeth,  \.  pr.  iv.  8  (Camb.  MS.)  How  ofte 
ek  haue  I  put  of  or  cast  owt  [orig.  dejeci]  hym..of  )>e 
wronges  [etc.].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  369  He  ves  sa 
fortravalit  To  put  of  thame  that  hym  assalit.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  8582  Telamon.  -beTroiens  pursuet ;  Paris  hym  put  of, 
&  preset  hym  sore.  1312  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  §  i  To  put 
theym  of  at  theire  landyng.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  xiii.  61  If  we  be  put  off,  charge  them  with  all  your 
great  and  small  shot. 

c.  To  postpone  to  a  later  time  ;  to  defer.    Also 
absol. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ii.  ii.  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  27944 
f.  12  b),  [Angels]  dob  his  hestes..in  an  instant  and  pum)> 
nou?t  of  for  to  a  morwe.  1530  PALSGR.  673/2  It  is  put  offer 
this  tyme.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  (1882)  n.  9  Farre 
from  delaieng,  or  putting  of  poore  mens  causes.  1664 
DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  i.  ii,  All  things  are  now  in  Readiness, 
and  must  not  Be  put  off.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  Pref.  105, 
I  am  oblig'd  to  put  off  the  Others  to  another  opportunity. 
1748  Anton's  Voy.  II.  xi.  254  The  departure  of  the  galeon 
was  put  off.  1889  MRS.  R.  JOCELYN  Distracting  Guest  H. 
xv.  227,  I  shall  assuredly  put  our  wedding  off. 

d.  To  remove  or  take  off   (clothes,  or   other 
things  worn);   to  doff;  to  divest  oneself  (rarely 
another)  of.     (The  opposite  of  put  on,  46  c.) 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xxx.  261  He  put  syr  Gawayne 
to  the  werse,  for  he  put  of  his  helme.  1530  PALSGR.  673/2 
Put  of  his  bridell  and  gyve  hym  a  locke  of  baye.  1535 
COVERDALE  Song  Sol.  v.  3,  I  haue  put  off  my  cole,  how  can 
I  do  it  on  agayne?  1608  J.  CRULL  Muscovy  152  Their  Way 
of  Saluting  is  by  putting  off  their  Caps.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.  4  July  i.  §  10  Should  he  be  so  weak  or  ill  as  to 
require  a  servant  to  put  off  and  on  his  clothes.  1891  Eng. 
Illustr.  Mag.  Jan.  281  The  hawthorn  put  off  her  bridal  veil. 
(If)  fig.  To  divest  oneself  of  (a  character,  habit, 
or  manner). 

1326  TINDALE  Col.  iii.  9  Ye  have  put  off  the  olde  man  with 
his  workes,  and  have  putt  on  the  nue.  1649  MILTON  Eikon. 
vi.  pg  Putting  off  the  courtier,  he  now  puts  on  the  philo- 
sopher. 1713  [see  f].  1889  Repent.  P.  \Ventworth  I.  iv. 
59  She  met  him  very  kindly. . .  Certainly  she  had  put  off  the 
scornful  princess  for  the  day. 

e.  To  '  put  out  of  the  way",  make  away  with, 
kill.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  158  It  war  than 
lefull  that  sik  a  man  war  put  off  for  the  better.     1868 

.TKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Hev  ye  beared  at  au'd 
Mally  at  t'  work'us  has  putten  herself  off? 

t  f.  To  dismiss,  put  away  :  (a)  from  one's  mind 
or  thought ;  (6)  from  one's  service  or  employ- 
ment. Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2664  Hedis  to  bat,  And  puttis  of  bat 
purpos:  let  paris  not  wend.  Ibid.  11416  To  put  of  pat 
purpos  he  payriet  him  sore.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  ii. 
32  The  Clothiers  all  not  able  to  maintaine  The  many  to 
them  longing,  haue  put  off  The  Spinsters,  Carders,  Fullers, 
Weauers,  a  1713  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1714)  58  Having  put 
off  his  Husbandry,  he  had  put  off  with  it  most  of  his  Servants. 
g.  To  dismiss  or  get  rid  of  (as  an  importunate 
person  or  demand)  by  evasion  or  the  like ;  to 
baffle  or  balk  of  his  desire  by  giving  something 
inferior  or  less  acceptable  (const,  with). 

Sometimes  with  mixture  of  sense  c  :  to  dismiss  till  a  later 
time,  bid  to  wait. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  141  The  king  put  them  of  for 
that  Season,  and  warned  them  to  sue  him  about  Mighelmas. 
1630  SANDERSON  Senn.  on  Prov.  xxiv.  10  §  8  Let  no  man 
think  to  put  off  this  duty  with  the  Lawyers  question, — But 
who  is  my  neighbour?  1718  Free-thinker  No.  16  p  2  You 
may  put  them  off  with  Shells,  and  Pebbles,  or  any  Trumpery. 
1846  JERROLD  Mrs.  Caudle's  Led.  xv,  Of  course  you've 
some  story  to  put  me  off  with.  2869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess. 
II.  2  Psychology  has  been  put  off  with  complimentary 
acknowledgments. 

h.  To  divert  from  one's  purpose ;  to  hinder, 
debar;  to  dissuade  from  doing  something.  Now 
usually  (without  const.  1,  to  hinder  (a  person)  from 
performing  some  act  by  diverting  his  attention. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  i.  iv,  Nor  can  his  mirth. 
With  whom  I  make  'hem,  put  me  off.  1642  Perkins'  Prof. 
Bk.  x.  §  646.  276  This  exception  shall  not  put  off  the 
grauntee  of  the  piscarie  in  the  same  poole.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Olearius1  Voy.  Ambass.  276  We  could  not  by  any  means 
put  off  the  second  Brother  out  of  an  Humour  [that]  had 
taken  him  to  accompany  us.  1890  FENN  Double  Knot  II. 
vi,  114  Millet  was  put  off  from  resuming  the  subject. 

i.  To  pass,  spend,  get  through  (time).  Obs.  or 
dial. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  376,  I  am  here,  Sir, 
putting  off  a  part  of  my  inch  of  time,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Dial.  Dead,  Reas.  Oaths  Wks.  1711  IV.  95  But  what  will 
serve  the  turn  full  as  well,  to  put  off  half  an  Hour  or  so  of 
Conversation.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xxxvii,  I  am  as 
stupid  as  he,  to  put  off  my  time  in  speaking  to  such  an  old 
cabbage-stock.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  727/2,  I  have 
purposely  put  off  time,  in  order  that  if  anybody  was  coming 
forward  they  might  have  an  opportunity. 

j.  To  dispose  or  get  rid  of  (a  commodity)  by 
sale ;  to  make  to  '  go  off ',  to  sell  (?  now  dial,  and 
slang)  •  •)•  to  dispose  of  (a  woman)  in  marriage. 

1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  308  The 
middlemost  called  Callinice,  which  was  likeliest  to  be  put 
off,  remained  in  the  world  to  expect  when  her  beauty,  .would 
purchase  her  a  husband.  1654  HOWELL  Let.  to  Sir  F.. 
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.s/<*«t  cv-  .'4  Jan.,  Of  alt  Dowries  exceeding  £  100  there  should 
be  two  out  of  every  cent  deducted,  for  putting  off  hard' 
fnvour'd  and  poor  Maids.  id&GuHNALL  Cnr.  in  Arm.  xlv[i.J 
f  i  (1669)  404/1  As  if  it  were  of  little  more  importance  to 
marry  a  child,  than  it  is  to  put  off  a  horse  or  cow  at  a  fair. 
1705  tr.  Busman's  Guinea  390  He  may  put  off  every  Pipe  for 
the  worth  of  Twopence.  1864  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXV. 
li.  395  As  to  oxen,  I  put  off  two  lots  in  the  year,  one  from 
the  grass  and  the  other  from  the  yards. 

K,  To  dispose  of  deceptively  or  fraudulently ;  to 
pass  off  for  what  it  is  not ;  to  palm  off  (?  obs.~) ;  to 
impose  unwarrantably,  foist  upon  some  one. 

1657  H.  MORE  Antid.  Alh.  ill.  i.  {  4  To  sophisticate 
metals,  and  then  put  them  off  for  true  Gold  and  Silver.  1740 
CHESTERF.  Lett*  (1792)  I.  187  A  plagiary  is  a  man  who 
steals  other  people's  thoughts  and  puts  them  off  for  his  own. 
1780  Newgate  Cat.  V.  79  Great  part  of  this  counterfeit 
money  was  put  off  at  country-fairs.  1893  Harper's  Mag. 
LXXX1V.  243/2  Do  you  think  it  was  quite  right . .  to  put  him 
off  on  your  uncle,  if  you  didn't  like  him  yourself? 

fl.  To  set  off;  to  make  attractive,  as  food,  etc. 
1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.(O.  H.  S.)  I.  326  Riding  the  great 
horse.. is  the  expedient  for  putting-off  the  great  house  to 
good  advantage.  1758  Descr,  'iTtatnes  234  A  Mackrel, 
dressed  as  soon  as  taken,.. requires  no  Goosberries  or  rich 
Sauce  to  put  it  off. 

f  m.  Farriery.  To  discharge,  pass.    Obs. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Intpr.  (1757)  H.  84  Low  Feeding 
..causes  a  Horse  to  put  on  his  Meat  before  it  has  been 
sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  Stomach.    Ibid.  103. 

n.  (a)  intr.  Naut.  To  leave  the  land ;  to  set  out 
or  start  on  a  voyage ;  also,  to  leave  a  ship,  as  a 
boat.  (/>)  intr.  To  depart,  leave  a  place,  make 
off.  rare,  1  now  only  U.S.  (cf.  8b).  (e)  trans.  To 
push  off,  send  off  (a  boat)  from  the  land,  or  from 
a  ship.  ( =  put  out,  47  j.) 

(a)  158*  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Iild.  L 
Ixxix.  162  They  did  shoote  such  abundance  of  arrows . .  y* 
they  made  our  men  put  off.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ft  CI.  H.  vii.  7_8 
Let  me  cut  the  Cable,  And  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their 
throates.  1619  J.  COLE  Of  Death  90  When  the  ship  is 
putting  off.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  66  A 
noat  put  off  from  one  of  the  ships.  1748  Anton's  Voy,  \\. 
iii.  153  The  six,  who  ..remained  in  the  Barge,  put  off^with 
her  to  sea.  1890  S.  LAME-POOLE  Barbary  Corsairs  i.  ix.  98 
In  the  summer.  .Barbarossa  put  off  to  sea. 

(*)  1858  Nat.  Intelligencer  n  July  (Bartlett)  Over  fifteen 
thousand  persons  have  deserted  their  homes  in  California,  and 
put  off  by  every  means  of  conveyance  for  Fraser's  river. 

If)  1639  WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1825)  I.  313  He  caused  the 
boatsmen  to  put  off  the  boat.  1893  Black  «J-  White  i  Jan. 
35/3  It  was  too  rough  to  put  a  boat  off. 

O.  slang  or  colloq.    =  put  out  (47  f  (<r)). 
1909  Spectatoriy  June  927/1  People .. forget  that  a  horse 
can  be  '  put  off'  as  easily  as  a  man. 
46.  Put  on. 

*a.  lit.  To  place  on  or  upon  something;  to 
superimpose :  see  simple  senses  and  ON  adv. :  often 
with  special  implication,  e.  g.  to  put  (a  cooking- 
vessel)  on  the  fire,  (a  play)  on  the  stage,  (a  card)  on 
another  card  already  played ;  also,  to  fix  or  attach 
(a  part)  to  some  structure. 

1711  Milit.  ft  Sea.  Diet.  (ed.  4),  The  putting  on  of  the 
Rudder  is  call'd,  Hanging  of  it.  18. .  Nursery  Rime,  Polly, 
put  the  kettle  on,  Well  all  have  tea.  iSafl  Sporting  Mag. 
XXIII.  33  His  head  is  not  well  put  on.  1885  J.  PAYN  Luck 
Darrells  11.  xxiii.  137  It  is  possible. .to  get  a  through 
carriage  put  on  at  St.  Pancras.  1889  F.  C.  PHILIPS 
Ainslie's  Courtship  II.  vi.  63  A  gorgeous  spectacular  piece 
. .  put  on  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  expense. 

b.  trans.  To  impose  or  inflict  as  a  burden  or 
charge.  In  quot.  1588,  ?to  'lay  on  as  a  blow' 
(Schmidt).  To  put  it  on,  to  add  to  the  price,  to 
overcharge. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Kings  xii.  4  The  moost  greuous  ;ok  that 
he  hath  putte  on  to  vs.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  ly.  i.  116 
Finely  put  on  indeede.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lett.  Hist,  Eng. 
xxi.  210  The  fines  were  not  fixed  sums ;  the  king  could  put 
on  just  what  he  liked.  1891  Daily  Tel.  16  Jan.  5/3  If  any 
*  brother '  comes  out  with  profane  language  we  put  on  a 
nominal  fine.  Mod.  colloq.  Half-a-crown  for  that  joo  !  They 
know  how  to  put  it  on  1 

o.  To  place  (apparel  or  an  ornament)  upon 
one's  person ;  to  don ;  to  clothe  oneself  (or 
another)  with.  Alsoyff.  in  scriptural  language 
(cf.  d)  ;  of  a  plant,  to  'clothe  itself  with  (leaves 
or  blossoms). 

c  1440  A  Iphabetof  Tales  226  He  did  on  his  maister  clothyng, 
&  putt  on  his  ryng  on  hys  fynger.  15*6  TINDALE  Rom.  xin. 
14  Put  ye  on  the  forde  Jesus  Christ  [Gr.  ivSvo-aaBt],  Ibid., 
hphes.  vi.  1 1  Put  on  the  armour  of  god.  16*8  EARLE  Micro- 
«'i>«.  xx.  (Arb.)  41  Hee  has  not  put  on  the  quaint  Garbe 
of  the  Age.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  VL  v.  Pray  put  on 
your  hat.  1846  MRS.  MURCEK  Seasons  I.  8  You  must  ask 
Ann  to  put  you  on  a  great  coat.  1878  T.  HARDY  Ret. 
Native  vi.  iv,  Mrs  Venn  has  got  up,  and  is  going  away  to 
put  on  her  things.  1883  MRS.  F.  MANN  Parish  HiUy  xv, 
The  wife  had  washed  him  up  and  put  him  on  a  clean  jacket, 
t  (i>)  absol.  To  put  on  one's  hat,  to  '  be  covered ' ; 
also,  to  put  on  one's  clothes,  dress  oneself  (&.).  Obs. 


enough  bare-headed.  1636  MASSINGEK  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  I.  i, 
Nay,  pray  you,  guardian,  and  good  sir,  put  on,  1788 
SHIRREFS  Jamie  f,  Bess  u.  ii,  I  thank  you  Branky,  what's 
the  news  in  town?  Pit  on,  pit  on  ;  How's  Simon  ?  la  1800 
Queen's  Marie  xii.  in  Scott  Afinstr.  Scot.  Bord,,  O  slowly, 
slowly  raise  she  up,  And  slowly  put  she  on. 

d.  Jig.  To  take  upon  oneself,  adopt,  assume  (a 
character  or  quality,  real  or  feigned). 


1516  TINDALE  Col.  iii.  io[see45  d  (it)],  a  1548  HALL  O*ro«., 
Hen.  ^33  This  kyng ..  determined  with  hynuelf  to  put  on 
the  shape  of  a  new  man.  I59S  Kvi>  Sol.  tr  Pers.  I.  iii,  In 
Italy  I  put  my  Knighthood  on.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \.  iv. 
187  The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  Religious  life.  1781  D. 
WILLIAMS  tr.  Voltaire's  Dratn,  Whs.  II.  113  A  young 
stripling . .  who  puts  on  airs  of  gravi  l  y.  1809  M  ALKIN  Gil  Blot 
xii.  i.  p  8  Whim. .determined  her  to  put  on  the  stranger, 
and  receive  my  compliments  with . .  coldness.  1890  Harper's 
Mag.  June  30/1  The  streets  had  put  on  their  hofiday  look. 

e.  In  mod.  emphatic  use:  To  assume  deceptively 
or  falsely ;  to  affect,  feign,  pretend.     To  put  it  on, 
to  pretend  to  something  in  excess  of  the  fact. 

1611  [see  PUT-ON  ///.  a.  2.)  i68j  DRYDKN  Dk.  Guise 
ill.  i,  Twas  all  put  on  that  1  might  hear  and  rave.  1806 
LADY  JERNINGHAM  in  J.  Lett.  (1896)  I.  370  The  first  days 
the  Duke  supposed  the  illness  a  little  Put  on.  1888  Kmut 
HAGGARD  Col.  Ouaritch  x,  I  wonder  if  he  puts  it  on  or  if  lie 
deceives  himself.  1891  Pict.  World  8  Aug.  166/1  That 
voice  is  put  on.  Mod.  He  is  not  so  tired  as  all  that ;  he  is 
putting  it  on.  The  horse  is  putting  it  on  with  him ;  be 
knows  the  man  can't  ride. 

f.  To  add,  make  an  addition  of.     (a)  To  develop 
additional  (flesh  or  weight),   (i)  To  add  (so  much) 
to  the  charge  or  price. 

1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  n.  580  (They)  put  on  no 
meat  until  they  were  put  up  to  feed.  1897  Alloutt's  Syst. 
Med.  IV.  4  The  woman  returned . .  in  a  state  of  robust  health, 
having  put  on  a  stone  in  weight  1900  MARIE  COREL.LI 
Boy  ii,  I  can  never  take  sugar.  1  put  on  flesh  directly. 
Mod.  colloq.  How  much  have  they  put  on  to  the  price? 

(c)  To  add  (runs,  a  goal)  to  the  score  at  cricket, 
football,  etc. 

1881  Daily  Tel.  34  June,  Five  wickets  were  at  this  point 
disposed  of  for  258  runs.  Of  these  Giffen  had  put  on  43. 
1891  Standard  6  Nov.  6/5  After  crossing  over  the  visitors 
could  only  put  on  one  more  goal. 

g.  To  lay,  stake,  bet  (a  sum  of  money). 

[1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ixii,  Altamont  put  the  pot  on 
at  the  Derby,  and  won  a  good  bit  of  money.  Ibid. 
'  I  put  on  the  pot,  sir  '.  '  You  did  what  ?  '  'I  laid  my 
money  on'.]  1890  Standard  31  July  4/4  The  Defendant 
'put  on'  for  her  io/.  upon  Oberon  for  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap. 

**fft-  To  urge  onward,  encourage;  to  incite, 
impel  (lit.  andyf^.)  ;  to  promote  (a  state  of  things). 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham,  v.  ii.  408  He  was  likely,  had  he  beene 
put  on  To  haue  prou'd  most  royally.  1605  —  Lear\.  iv.  327 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on  By  your  allow- 
ance. 1642  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  tj  Hagar(\fn<j)  170  They  haue 
put  them  on  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  1689  G.  BULKELEY 
in  Andros  Tracts  II.  86  Tis  onely.. my  reall  desire  of  the 
Common  good  which  puts  me  on. 

1.  intr.  To  go  faster,  go  ahead;  to  push  on, 
hasten  onward  ;  to  go  on,  proceed.  ?  Obs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  tliaa\m.  317  When  none,  though  many 
kings  put  on  [one.  TroAAwy  wfp  iwiav],  could  make  his 
vaunt.  1653.111  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  12,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  he  will  now  very  speedily  put  on  to  make 
himself  or  some  other.. to  be  elected  K.  1655  GURNALL 
Chr.  in  Arm.  iii.  9  3  (1669)  353/3  No  stop  nor  halt  in 
their  way,  but  ever  putting  on.  1746  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist. 
Deerfield,  Mass.  (1895)  I.  548,  I  came  up  with  Othniel 
Taylor,  on  horseback,  and  ordered  him  to  put  on  faster. 
1811  W.TAYLOR  \nMonthlyMag.  XXXI.  447  If  she  walks, 
put  on  ;  if  she  puts  on,  run. 

j.  trans.  To  push  forward  (the  hands  of  a 
clock,  the  time)  so  as  to  make  it  appear  later.  Also 
in  fig.  allusion. 

1865  G.  MEREDITH  Rhoda  Fleming  xl,  My  belief,  sir,  b 
the  clerks  at  Mortimer  and  Pennyculck's  put  on  the  time. 
1885  C  H.  EDEN  G.  Donnington  i,  Heigh-oh.  I  wish  some 
good  fairy  would  put  the  clock  on.  1891  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Her  Love  If  His  Life  v.  i,  We  can  afford  to  put  on  the 
hands  of  the  clock  a  few  more  weeks. 

*«*k.  To  bring  into  action  or  operation;  to 
cause  to  act ;  to  apply ;  to  exert.  With  various 
objects,  as  a  screw,  brake,  or  other  part  of 
mechanism  ;  steam,  gas ;  force,  pressure ;  pace, 
speed,  etc. ;  often  implying  increase  of  force  or 
velocity.  Also  in  fig.  applications :  see  PRESSURE, 
SCREW,  STBAM,  etc. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  xlii.  171  When  we 
were  within  five  miles  of  Harlowe-place,  I  put  on  a  hand 
gallop.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  vii.  238  They 
[giraffes)  do  not  put  on  the  steam  until  you  get  within  about 
sixty  [yards  of  them].  1867  Gd.  Words  68/2  Now  and  then 
he  even  put  on '  a  spurt ',  as  rowers  say.  1889  G.  ALLEN  Tents 
ofShem  III.  xxxviii.  63  The  driver  put  on  the  brake  quick 
and  hard.  1889  J.  MASTERMAN  Scotts  of  Kestminster  vii, 
Ann  would  soon  make  me  bankrupt  if  I  didn't  put  on  the 
screw  occasionally.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  xvii,  He 
put  on  a  fine  turn  of  speed,  and  rang  the  bell.  1897  [see 
PRESSURE  7]. 

1.  To  set  or  appoint  (a  person)  to  some  work 
or  occupation,  or  to  do  something;  In  Cricket, 
to  set  (a  person)  on  to  bowl ;  to  set  or  appoint  (a 
train,  steamer,  etc.)  to  make  regular  journeys  or 
voyages ;  to  lay  (a  hound)  on  the  scent. 

1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  (1860)  II.  xxx.  354  They  say 
he's  not  very  good  at  talking  English,  but  put  him  on  in 
Greek  and  he  never  stops.  1889  F.  PIGOT  Strangest  Joum. 
my  Life  142  He  put  on  good  masters  in  subjects  of  which  he 
only  had  a  smattering  himself.  1890  Graphic  1 1  Oct  410/1 
The  Pacific  Railway  are  putting  on  a  line  of  powerful 
vessels  to  the  East.  1891  Standard  12  Mar.  3/3  It  was 
only  when  the  day  was  well  advanced  that  men  were  put  on 
to  clean  it  up.  1897  '  TIVOLI  '  (H.  W.  Bleaklcy)  Short 
Innings  vi.  95  '  I  can't  bowl  slows ',  expostulated  Tuckett. 
•  Then  put  someone  else  on  ',  returned  the  inexorable  senior. 

47.  Put  out.    (Cf.  OUT-PUT  v.) 
*  a.  See  simple  senses  and  OUT  atfo.  1-6. 


1530  PALSGK.  675/3,  I  wcne  be  be  deed,  he  puttelb  out  no 
breathe.  1693  LYDE  Retaking  '  Friends  Aaventur* '  4  He 
. .  then  put  out  French  Colours  and  fired  a  Gun,  whereby 
we  knew  he  was  a  Frenchman.  1831  FR.  A.  KKMBLE  JrnL 


took  in  the  !itock. 

b.  To  thrust,  drive,  or  send  out  of  a  place  ;  to 
expel,  eject,  turn  out  ;  f  to  discharge  (0Ar.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  913  (Cotl.  )  He  put  him  oute  .  .  Vnto  pe 
werld  bar  he  was  made.  1388  WYCLIK  Matt.  ix.  25  Whanne 
the  folc  was  put  out,  he  wente  in,  and  belde  hir  bond. 
c  1400  LaH/ranc's  Csrurg.  II.  vii.  169  To  helpe  putte  out  |w 
fecu  &  wijnd  &  vrine.  1483  Cath.  AngL  295/2  To  Putte 
oute,  dipellere.  1516  TINDALK  Mark  v.  40  Then  he  put 
them  all  out..  and  entred  in.  1875  Jowrrr  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
132  He  is..  put  out  by  the  constables. 

(b)  To  destroy  the  sight  of,  to  blind  (an  eye), 
either  by  literally  gouging  it  out,  or  by  burning  or 
other  means.  (See  OUT  adv.  4.) 

»..  [see  A.  Ill],  a  \yaCursor  M.  31451  (Cott.)Hiseien 
first  put  vte  i  sal.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  194,  1  thai  .  .  also 
put  out  thyn  eyen.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  i.  56  Will  you  put 
out  mine  eyes  !..//»  J.  I  haue  sworne  to  do  it  :  And  with 
hot  Irons  most  I  burnc  them  out  1671  Mil.  TON  Samson 
33  Betray  'd,  Capliv'd,  and  both  my  Eyes  put  out. 
t  (c)  To  expel,  dismiss,  put  away.  Obs. 

^1380  WVCLIP  Stl.  Wkt.  II.  129  By  bis  word  he  puttide 
out  sloube,  whanne  he  preiede  his  God.  150*  Ord.  Crysten 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  I.  iii.  C  vj,  Hym  [the  man  cbylde] 
lyketh  to  put  out  all  thy  fraudes  and  decepcyons. 

(d)  To  put  out  of  joint  ;  to  dislocate.  (Oci 
adv.  19.) 

c  18*0  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Penny  Tract  8  (HouUton's  Juv. 
Tr.)  Francis.,  had  the  misfortune  to  put  out  his  ancle.  1890 
Klackvi.  Mag.  CXLV1II.  567/3  He  put  out  his  shoulder  in 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  deadlocks. 

o.  To  remove  or  turn  out  of  office,  dignity, 
possession,  etc.;  to  depose,  dismiss.  (See  OUT 
adv.  4  b.)  Now  rare  or  arch.,  exc.  in  sense  '  to 
put  out  of  play  ',  in  games,  athletic  contests,  or  the 
like  ;  esf.  in  Cricket,  to  cause  (a  batsman)  to  be 
'  out  '.  (OUT  adv.  4  c,  190.) 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  403  Pelias.  .dredde  lest 
Iason..wolde  werre  in  his  londes  and  putte  hym  out. 
c  1410  Brut  345  He  deposid  &  put  out  the  Nfayrc  of  London. 
1530  PALSGR.  675/1  He  was  baylyffe  of  the  towne(  but  the 
lorde  hath  put  hym  out  1694  EVELYN  Diary  23  Nov.,  The 
game  day.  .that  Abp.  Sancrolt  was  put  out.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  77  If  a  man  puts  out  his  lessee  for  yean, 
or  disseises  his  lessee  for  life. 

'735  'n  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1809)  9  Upon  London's 
second  innings  four  of  them  were  put  out  before  they  headed 
th«  county.  1744  J.  LOVK  Cricket  in.  (1754)  Argt,  Bryan  is 
put  out  by  Kips.  1890  Ficldit,  May  776/2  Although  nearly 
put  out..  in  the  fifth  round,  his  steady  shooting  eventually 
enabled  him  to  win.  1890  St.  Nicholas  Mag.  Aug.  830/3  So 
easily  fielded  as  to  result  in  putting  out  the  batsman. 

d.  To  extinguish,  do  away  with,  put  an  end  to, 
destroy,  abolish.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.R.  xvm.  xxiii.  iBodl.  MS.),  His 
[gooltesj  galle  puttek  oute  dymnes  of  y)en.  1580  SIDNEY 
Ps.  ix.  iii,  Their  renoune.  .Thou  dost  put  out  c  1650  FULLER 
Life  H.  Smith  S.'s  Wks.  1866  I.  7  Those  who  .  .  bury 
their  talents  in  the  ground,  putting  them  out,  because  they 
will  not  put  them  out,  extinguishing  iheir  abilities  because 
they  win  not  employ  them.  iM  SOUTIIEY  yinit.  Eccl. 
AngL  180  An  odour  which  put  out  the  former  perfume. 
1890  FitU  34  May  776/3  A  sharp  left-hander  put  out  Mr. 
Ellis  's  chance. 

e.  t  (a)  To  strike  out  or  delete  (a  writing,  draw- 
ing, etc.)  ;  to  expunge,  erase,  efface.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  675/1  Then  was  a  writyngc  upon  his  grave, 
but  the  weather  hath  put  it  out.    Itid.,  Here  was  a  horse 
nted,  but  alt  his  heed  is  put  out.     1535  COVER- 


9  Turne  thy  face  fro  my  synnes,  and  put  out 
1566  GRATTON  Chron.  II.  103  He  sent 


b 

properly 

DALE  Ps. 

all  my  myszdedes. 

to  the  foure  Bishops  againe,  that  they  should  put  out  that 

poynt  of  restitution.      i«lo  WILLET  llexapii  Dan.  356 

When  he  portraileth  the  picture  he  putteth  out  the  first 

lines  [=  outlines),    a  ITC«  BEVERIDOE  This.  Tkeol.  (1710) 

II.  312  The  Constantinopolitan  BUbops  put  a  fatrt  into  the 

Creed,  the  Western  Churches//i<Y»».  •  I  Leo  II  I.  put  it  out, 

and  Nicolaus  put  it  in  again,  and  so  arose  the  schism. 

(*)  To  extinguish  (fire  or  light,  or  a  burning  or 
luminous  body).     (See  OUT  adv.  6,  11  «.) 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  40  No  wynde  n«  rayne 
coude  quenche  it  ne  put  it  out  1530  PALSGR.  675/1  Rake 
up  the  fyre  and  put  out  the  candelL  1671  GREW  A  nat.  Plants 
Ep.  Ded,  It  is  your  Glory,  that  you  like  not  to  to  shine, 
as  to  put  out  the  least  Star.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  58 
F  i  AH  my  idle  Flames  are  extinguish  'd,  as  you  may 
observe,  ordinary  Fires  arc  often  put  out  by  the  Sunshine. 
1846  fml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  II.  546  Water  was  uMd 
tTput  the  fire  out.  18(9  AD.  SERGEANT  Esther  Demon 
l.  x,  A  draught  from  the  door  put  out  the  candles. 

f.  (With  person   as  obj.)     (Our  adv.  5,  JO.) 
t  (a)  To  baffle,  foil,  defeat.  Obs.  rare. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  218  He  beyng  put  out  alle 
purpose,  toke  leue  of  the  kyng. 

(*)  To  cause  to  lose  one's  self-possession  ;   to 
disconcert,  discompose,  confuse,  embarrais. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  102  Euer  and  anon  they  made 
a  doubt,  Presence  maiesticall  would  put  him  out  1834 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Let.  to  R.  F.  Wilson  15  June,  You  must 
not  be  at  all  surprised  or  put  out  at  fothng  the  difficullies 
you  describe,  a  1849  Po*  Dlddhng  W  )cs.  1864  IV.  368  H 
is  never  seduced  into  a  flurry.  He  is  never  pot  out.  i*M 
MRS.  C.  PRAED  Miss  Jacotsex  II.  xui.  203  \  on  are  so  cod 
and  composed,  and  nothing  puts  you  out. 

(f)  To  disconcert,  disturb,  or  '  upset    (any  one; 
in  the  course  of  his  action,  speech,  calculation,  etc.  ; 
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PUT. 

to  interrupt  or  distract  (an  actor,  orator,  reciter, 
musician,  or  performer),  so  as  to  cause  him  to  lose 
the  '  thread '  of  his  subject :  see  OUT  adv.  5,  20. 

1673  WYCHERLKY  Gmtl.  Dancing-Master  iv.  i,  My  aunt 
is  here,  and  she  will  put  me  out :  you  know  I  cannot  dance 
before  her.  1831  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Jrnl.  in  Rec.  Girlhood 
(1878)  III.  53  They  put  us  out  terribly  in  one  scene  by 
forgetting  the  bench  on  which  I  have  to  sit  down.  1890 
Sat.  Rev.  g  Aug.  165/1  The  bill-brokers,  .are  therefore  put 
out  in  their  calculations.  Mod.  I  had  learned  my  speech 
carefully,  but  she  put  me  out  by  giggling. 

(d)  To  cause  to  lose  ones  equanimity ;  to  dis- 
tress, '  upset '  (mentally) ;  in  mod.  use,  to  put  out 
of  temper,  annoy,  irritate,  vex. 

i8u  LAMB  Let.  to  Wordsworth  20  Mar.,  Deaths  overset 
one,  and  put  one  out  long  after  the  recent  grief.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf,  xxvi,  He  was  a  little  put  out 
for  a  moment,  but  then  recovered  himself.  1871  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  Dene  Hollowxxx,  Sir  Dene  [was] . .  thoroughly  put  out 
with  the  captain.  1876  DORAN  'Mann '  ff  Manners  I.  Introd. 
10  Mr.  Fane  was  a  very  particular  person,  and  was  very 
easily  put  out. 

(e)  To  put  any  one  out  of  his  way  ;  to  put  to 
inconvenience. 

1880  J.  PAYN  Confid.  Agent  I.  154  Stephen.. was  not 
the  man  to  '  put  himself  out ' — that  is  to  say,  to  make  the 
least  sacrifice  of  independence. 

**  g.  f  To  utter,  pronounce,  give  forth  (words, 
the  voice).  Obs.  (li)  To  vent  (in  words,  etc.).  rare. 
c  1340  E.  E.  Psalter  xliv[v.]  i  Myn  hert  put  out  gode 
worde.  1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  e  v  b,  The  first  worde  to  the 
houndis  that  the  hunt  shall  owt  pit  Is  at  the  kenell  doore 
when  he  openys  it.  1888  S.  TYTI.ER  Blackhall  Ghosts  II. 
xix.  120  All  his  anger  was  put  out  on  poor  me. 

h.  To  put  in  exercise,  exert;  =  put  forth,  426. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  295/2  To  Putt  out  voce  or  strenght. 
I59Z  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jul.  iv.  v.  124  Pray  you  put  vp  your 
Dagger,  and  put  out  your  wit.  1659  GUTHRIE  Chr.  Gt. 
Interest  n.  iv.  (1724)  171  Unless  a  Man. .put  out  Faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.. he  cannot  be  saved.  1856  Titan  Mag.  July 
4/1  I'm  not  putting  out  my  strength.  1890  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  July  302  When  she  puts  herself  out  to  please. 

i.  To  publish,  issue,  put  in  circulation;  =  put 
forth,  42  f.  Now  rare. 

1539  MORE  Dyaloge  m.  Wks.  223/1  Tyndal  hath  put  out 
in  hys  own  name  another  booke  entitled  Mammona.  1621 
BURTON  Aunt.  Mel.  n.  ii.  iv.  (1651)  280  To  peruse  those 
books  of  Cities,  put  out  by  Braunus,  and  Hogenbergius. 
16970.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (^.  2)141  There  is  a  Primmer 
put  out  for  the  Quaker  Children,  by  W.  Smith.  1702  ADDI- 
SON  Dial.  Medals  iii.  Misc.  Wks.  1736  III.  163  He  put  out 
a  Coin,  that  on  the  reverse  of  it  had  a  ship  tossed  on 
the  waves  to  represent  the  Church.  1700  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  270  To  put  out  a  new  Edition.  1879  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  IV.  xiv.  150  Injunctions  were  put  out 
this  winter.. against  carrying  candles  on  Candlemas  Day. 

j.  (a)  Naut.  To  send  or  take  (a  vessel)  out  to 
sea.  rare,  (d)  intr.  To  go  out  to  sea ;  to  set 
out  on  a  voyage.  (Said  of  a  vessel,  or  person.)  (c) 
intr.  To  depart,  make  off,  go  away ;  to  set  out. 
(Chiefly  U.  S.)  (  =  put  off,  45  n.) 

159°  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  HI.  ii.  190  If  any  ship  put  out, 
then  straight  away.  1610  —  Temp.  v.  i.  225  As  when  We 
first  put  out  to  Sea.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Paradise  11.  14 
Through  the  deep  brine  ye  fearless  may  put  out  Your  vessel. 
1835  Niles'  Keg.  2-2  Aug.  436  Apprehending  judge  Lynch's 
law,  he  put  out  in  a  hurry.  He  was  pursued  and  caught. 
1841  MACAULAY  Lays,  Armada  1 1  Many  a  light  fishing  boat 
put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast.  1856  G.  D.  BREWERTON  War 
in  Kansas  42  We  '  put  out '  in  search  of  fire  and  a  shelter. 
1889  TENNYSON  Crossing  the  Bar  i,  And  may  there  be  no 
moaning  of  the  bar,  When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

k.  To  stretch  forth,  extend,  protrude  (the  hand 
or  other  member  of  the  body) ;  to  extend  from 
within  an  enclosing  space ;  to  cause  to  stick  out  or 
project;  to  display,  exhibit,  hang  out  (also/^.). 

'53S  COVEEDALE  Gen.  xxxviii.  28  The  one  put  out  his 
hande.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  n.  xi.  46  b, 
The  port,  at  the  entring  wherof  were  put  out  all  the  flags., 
of  our  gallies.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  ii.  28  Let  each  take 
some:  Nay  put  out  all  your  hands.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Ihcviiuts  Trav.  i.  14  When  he  had  put  out  the  Colours 
of  St.  Mark,  we  shewed  ours.  1889  F.  M.  CRAWFORD 
Grei/enstein  I.  vn.  203  Putting  out  his  hand  to  prevent  the 
act.  1905  —  Soprano  v,  As  if  he  were  going  to  feel  her 
pulse,  and  tell  her  to  put  out  her  tongue. 

1.  =  put  forth,  42  g.    Also  aJisol.    Now  rare. 

1626  BACOM  Sylva  §  653  They  forsake  their  first  root,  and 
put  out  another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  earth  1688 
BURNET  Lett.  St.  Italy  138  The  Trees  had  not  yet  put  out 
their  Leaves.  .737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  (1756)  I.  259 
If  the  bore  seem  to  put  out  fungous  or  spungy  Flesh.  1856 
Jitan  Mag  Aug.  161/2  Roses.. too  sickly  to  put  out  their 
flowers,  absol.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  227  The  grass  and  plants 
here  are  just  putting  out. 

m.  (a)  To  place  (a  person)  away  from  home 
under  the  care  of  some  one,  or  in  some  employ- 
ment; to  turn  out  (a  beast)  to  graze  or  feed; 
to  plant  out  (seedlings,  young  plants). 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.    iv,    As  some  weake 
breasted  dame   Glveth    her  infant,    puts  it  out  to  nurse 
-  Dedham,  Mass.  (1692)  III.  65  Every  Swyne  that 


wet  nurse  with  the  native  Irish.  1892  Field  17  Sept.  442/2 
to  raise  plants  from  seed,  and.. [have]  a  vigorous  healthy 
stock  to  put  out  annually. 

(b)  To  lend  (money)  at  interest,  or  lay  it  out  to 
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profit ;  to  invest ;  also^.  to  employ  to  advantage. 
Also  ( U.  S.),  To  expend,  lay  out. 

1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xv.  5  He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money 
to  vsury.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  ill.  iv,  With  pur- 
pose, yet,  to  put  him  out  I  hope  To  his  best  vse  ?  c  1650 
[see  d].  1690  E.  GEE  Jesuit's  Mem.  230  The  said  Dowry . . 
is  put  out  to  Rent,  and  assurance  given  for  it.  1781  D. 
WILLIAMS  tr.  Voltaire's  Dram.  Wks.  II.  248_  Employing  it 
to  do  good  is  to  put  it  out  to  the  highest  interest.  1884 
Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  13  Sept.,  If  the  opposing  candidate  did 
not  have  a  rich  father-in-law,  who  will  put  out  money 
freely.  1893  Nat.  Observ.  5  Aug.  290/1  The  pound  was  put 
out  to  multiply  itself. 

(c)  To  give  (work)  to  be  done  off  the 
premises,  or  by  some  one  not  in  one's  regular 
employment. 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xiii.  226  Being  . .  unaccom- 
modated of  a  Lathe  of  my  own,  I  intended  to  put  them  out  to 
be  Turned,  i&m  New  Monthly  Mag.'X.\A\.  117  The  farmer 
has  availed  himself  of  the  power,  .to  put  out,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  reaping  of  his  wheat.  1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric,  Soc.  VII. 
I.  124  To  let  or  put  out  the  job  at  a  certain  rate  per  acre. 
1884  MRS.  G.  L.  BANKS  Syoilla,  etc.  III.  49  Mrs.  Price  did 
not  put  out  her  washing.  Mod.  All  work  is  done  on  the 
premises;  nothing  put  out. 

48.  Put  out  of.     (See  OUT  or.) 

a.  trans.  To  remove  or  expel  from  (a  place,  or 
a  status  conceived  as  a  place).  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3047  (Cott.)  Oute  of  he  bus  was  pule 
agar,  Hir  sun  a-pon  hir  bak  sco  bar.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set. 
Wks.  III.  361  pei  puttiden  men  out  of  chirche,  and  per- 
sueden  hem  in  Cristis  tyme.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la.  7'our 
F  vij  b,  God . .  made  her  to  become  lepre  in  soo  moclie  that 
she  was  put  oute  of  the  town.  1530  PALSGR,  675/2  And  I 
were  as  you,  I  wolde  put  my  selfe  out  of  the  waye  for 
a  whyle.  1611  BIBLE  John  xvi.  2  They  shall  put  you  out 
of  the  Synagogues.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jonrn.,  Remise 
Door  iii,  It  will  oblige  you  to  have  a  third  horse,  which  will 
put  twenty  livres  out  of  your  pocket.  1779  G.  KEATE  Sk. 
Nat.  (ed.  2)  II.  92  The  new  India  silk  handkerchief .. which 
..he  had  forgot  to  put  out  of  his  pocket. 

f  b.  To  expel  or  dismiss  from  the  possession  or 
occupation  of  property,  office,  etc.;  todooutof.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7340  pai  wit-in  a  tuel-moth  stage  War 
put  vte  o  bair  heritage.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1206  Thai 
sschal . .  Put  the  out  of  thi  kinges  sete.  1442  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  45/z  Robbed,  .and  put  oute  of  his  lande  and  godys.  1526 
TINDALE  Luke  xvi.  4  When  I  am  put  out  of  my  steward- 
shippe.  1530  PALSGR.  675/2  All  the  crewe  that  was  at 
Guynes  is  put  out  of  wages.  1678  WANLEY  Wond.  Lit. 
World  v.  i.  §  102.  468/2  The  King.. of  Bohemia.. is  pro- 
scribed and  put  out  of  his  Electorship,  a  1715  BURNET  Onti 
Time&n.  1679  (1823)  11.232  [The  Duke  of  York]  moved  that 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  should  be  put  out  of  all  command. 
O.  To  expel  from  one's  thoughts,  memory,  etc. 

a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  92  pet  heo  pute  euerich  worldlich  bing. . 
ut  of  hire  heorte.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  I.  pr.  vi.  15  (Camb. 
MS.)  Thou,  .by-weptest  bat  oonly  men  weren  put  owt  of  the 
cure  of  god.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xxvii.  457  He 
putte  all  that  oute  of  his  thoughte.  1535  [see  REMEMBRANCE 
i].  a  1548  HALL  CAron,,  Rick.  II f  29  b,  To  obliterate  and 
put  oute  of  memorie  that  note  of  infamie.  1816  [see  HEAD 
**•  53l- 

d.  To  remove,  liberate,  or  extricate  from  a  con- 
dition of. 

To  put  out  of  misery  or  pain  (euphem.),  to  dispatch  or 
kill  a  wounded  or  suffering  man  or  beast ;  also,  to  put  an 
end  to  a  state  of  mental  suspense  (by  an  unfavourable  deci- 
sion), to  let  one  know  the  worst, 

£1480  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  287  To  be  put  owt  of  dys- 
tress,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xlvi.  154  His  grete  youthe 
put  hym  out  of  his  sorow. 

e.  To  remove  from  the  region  or  sphere  of; 
to  cause  to  be  out  of  the  condition  of. 

To  put  out  of  joint :  see  JOINT  so.  2. 

1530  PALSGR.  675/2  To  put  you  out  of  doute  it  is  so  in 
dede.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comnt.  235  To  put  the 
matter  out  of  doubt,  a  1586  [see  JOINT  so.  2].  1659-60 
PEPYS  Diary  o  Mar.,  I  made  a  promise,  .to  drink  no  strong 
drink  this  week,  for  I  find  that  it  puts  me  quite  out  of  order. 
1686  [see  PATIENCE  sb.  i  fj.  1742  H.  WAITOLE  Let.  to 
Mann  10  Mar.,  I  will  not  work  you  up  into  a  fright,  only 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  you  out  of  it.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  685  The  English  Commons  had  some- 
times put  him  out  of  temper.  1884  Munch.  Exam.  15  May 
5/4  The  opposition  of  the  Board  of  Trade.. put  that  out  of 
the  question. 

49.  Put  over. 

a.  trans.  Falconry.  Of  a  hawk:  To  pass  (the 
food)  on  from  the  '  gorge '  or  crop  to  the  stomach ; 
to  swallow.  Also  transf.  aiAJig.  ?  06s. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  a  vij,  An  hawke  puttith  ouer  when 
she  remeuith  the  mete  from  hir  goorge  in  to  hir  bowillis. 
'575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  332  Sometimes.,  a  hawke  cannot 
well  mdew  nor  put  over  his  meate.  a  1656  Up.  HALL  Sel. 
Ih.  §  66  Death  did  but  taste  of  Him,  could  not  devour 
him,  much  less  put  him  over.  [1880  Jamieson's  Sc.  Diet, 
s.v.,  lak  some  milk  to  put  owre  your  bite.] 

t  b.  To  defer,  postpone  :  =  put  off,  45  c.  (Cf. 
carryover,  hold  over.)  Obs. 

15*8  HEN.  VIII  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  n.  Rec.  xix,  [If  you] 
do  thus  delay,  protract  and  put  over  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Kings  so  instant  desire.  1618  HALES  Cold.  Rem.  n. 
('673)  16  Both  these  questions  were  put  over  to  the  next 
Session.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  210,  I  heard 
last  weeke  the  day  was  putt  over  till  Wensday  last.  1828 
WEBSTER,  To  put  over..(i)  To  defer;  to  postpone.  The 
court  put  over  the  cause  to  the  next  term. 

c.  To  get  over;  esp.  to  get  through  (time); 
absol.,  to  get  over  the  time, '  get  along '.  Now  dial. 
'593  Pass.  Morrice  (:876)  79  Which  bad  beginning  was 
carelesly  put  ouer  with  the  concerned  ioy  of  his  presence. 
1679  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  (1865)  I.  541  To  engage  him  in  dis- 
course,  and  so  put  over  the  time.  1823  J.  WILSON  Trials 


PUT. 

Marg.  Lyndsay  iv.  11/2  The  .stranger  offered,  .money  ;  but 
she.. said  they  could  all  put  over  very  well  till  their  father 
was  set  free.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterlings.  ^,(1872)  118  There 
.  .he  might  put  over  the  rigorous  period  of  this  present  year. 

d.  To  convey  or  take  across  or  to  the  other  side ; 
|   to  transport :  see  OVKK  adv.  5. 

c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  [nd.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 

i    36  'lo  give  them   a  faire  gale  to  putt  them  over  to  the 

maine.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit,  (1637)  49  By  swimming 

they  put  the   horses  over.      1890  CLARK   RUSSELL   Ocean 

\    Trag.  II.  xvi.  71  The  helm  was  put  over  and  the  yacht's 

1    head  fell  off. 

e.  intr.  Naut.  To  sail  or  go  across,  to  cross. 
1617  ABP.  ABBOT  Descr.  \Vorld  (1634)  283  Carthagena,  a 

City  in  the  maineland,  to  which  he  put  over,  a  1656  USSHEK 
Ann.  vi.  (1658)  391  He  put  over  from  thence  to  Phocaea. 
f  f.  trans.  To  hand  over,  to  refer.   Obs.  rare. 
1595  SHAKS.  K.  John  i.  i.  62  For  the  certaine  knowledge 
of  that  truth,  I  put  youo're  to  heauen,  and  to  my  mother. 

t  g.  To  transfer,  make  over.  Obs, 
a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  vii.  (1642)  432  To  put 
over  their  wealth  and  possession  unto  their  friends,  a  1649 
WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1825)  I.  581  It  were  good  he.  .paid  his 
sister  her^ioo  which  he  promised  when  I  put  over  his  land 
to  him. 

h.  To  knock   over   (with  a  shot),  colloq. 
1859  H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xxxvii,  That  pistol.. I've 
put  over  a  parrot  at  twenty  yards  with  it. 

50.  Put  through. 

t  a.  trans.  (?)  To  get  through,  traverse,  pene- 
trate, cross.  (Cf.  3.) 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  21  Quick-Sands  (if  not  to 
thick)  are  often  put  through  by  Deals  or  Timber. 

b.  To  cause  to  pass  through  any  process;  to 
carry  (successfully)  through ;  to  carry  out,  bring  to 
a  finish  ;  to  get  done  with.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tonfs  C.  xxxi,  I  rayther  think 
she's  sickly,  but  I  shall  put  her  through  for  what  she's 
worth.  She  may  last  a  year  or  two.  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Commw.  II.  n.  xliv.  163  Becoming  accomplices  in  the  jobs 
or  'steals'  which  these  members  were  'putting  through'. 
1891  Longm.  Mag.  Aug.  379  Taking  prompt  action.. to 
'  put  through  '  a  certain  nefarious  design. 

C.  In  literal  sense,  as  To  put  a  telegram  or 
telephonic  call  through  between  points  ;  to  place 
a  person  in  telephonic  connexion  with  another 
through  one  or  more  exchanges. 

Mod.  I  have  a  call  put  through  to  Mr.  X.  Will  you  put 
me  through  to  Birmingham,  No.  1000  ? 

51.  Put  to. 

fa.  trans.  To  add  (actually  or  mentally).  Also 
absol.  Cf.  13.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt,  vi.  27  Who  of  jou  thenkinge  may 
putte  to  [Vulg.  adjzcerf]  to  his  stature  oo  cubite?  (1460 
Kos  tr.  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy  500,  I  may  not  put  to,  nor 
take  away,  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11. 
xvi.  124  Besyde  the  .x.  commaundementes  of  god.. holy 
chyrche  hath  put  to  fyue.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist. 
(1619)  70  Pulling  away  some  things,  and  putting  to  other 
some.  1605  BACON  Adv,  Learn,  u.  xiii.  §  7  When  he 
cometh  to  a  particular  he  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
put  to  names,  and,  times,  and  places. 

b.  To  exert,  apply,  put  forth.  To  put  to  ones 
hand:  to  set  to  work  at  something;  to  render 
assistance.  Now  rare  or  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xix.  10  The  men  putten  to  hoonde,  and 
brou^ten  into  hem  Loth,  c  1450  Merlin  iv.  70  Ye  must  put 
to  grete  besynesse  to  take  the  Duke.  1588  PARKK  tr. 
Mendoza*s  Hist.  China  134  Putting  to  their  diligence  and 
Industrie.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1115  Where- 
unto  also  Clement .  .put  to  his  helping  hand.  1674  RAY  N.  C. 
Words  173  That  so  all  Parties  concerned  may  put  to  their 
fires  at  the  same  time.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  III. 
Ixxyiii.  33  People  think  of  the  government  as  a  great  machine 
j  which  will  go  on,  whether  they  put  their  hand  to  or  not. 

f  (£)  intr.  for  refl^  or  absol.  To  go  to  work, 
'set  to '.  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  277  [She]  deserues  a  Name  As 
ranke  as  any  Flax-Wench,  that  puts  to  Before  her  troth- 
plight. 

f  o.  trans.  To  attach,  affix,  'set  to  *  (as  a  seal 
or  signature  to  a  document).  Obs. 

1415  HEN.  V  in  Madox  Form.  Angl.  (1702)  16  Wee  have, 
to  these  Vowes  afore  written,  putto  our  sealles.  c  1450 
Godstow  Reg.  145  Both  partyes  maade  hit  stronge  by  puttyng 
to  bere  seelys,  euerych  to  ober.  1552-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods, 
Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield^(\%§$  IV.  2  In  wittenes  wherof.. 
we  . .  to  thes  presents  interchaungeabli  have  putto  our 
handes.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Kings  vii.  36  They  semed 
not  to  be  engraven,  but  put  to  round  about. 

(b}  To  place  (a  male  animal)  with  a  female  for 
breeding.  Cf.  10  f.  ?  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  37  Euery  man  maye  not  put  to 
theyr  rammes  all  at  one  tyme. 

(c)  To  attach  (a  horse,  etc.)  to  a  vehicle  (cf. 
loe);  transf.  (an  engine)  to  a  train. 

1768  STERNE  Sent,  jfoitrn.,  Montriul  iv,  I.. bid  him.. get 
the  horses  put  to.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  xxvi,  You 
know  how  impossible  my  father  would  deem  it  that  James 
should  put  to  for  such  a  purpose.  1841  LYTTON  Nt.  4- 
Morn.  i.  i,  Tell  the  post-boy  to  put-to  the  horses  immediately. 
1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  V,  142  A  Scotch  engine  was  being 
put  to  at  Berwick. 

d.  To  shut.     Now  arch,  and  dial, 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxiii.  82  (Harl.  MS.)  Anon  he  put  to  the 
doreayen.     1535  COVERDALE  Judg.  iii.  23  Ehud  gat  him  out 
!    at  the  backe  dore,  &  put  to[i6n  shut]  y'dore  after  him,  and 
lockte  it.     1775  R.  CUMBKRLAND  Clwleric  Man  v.  iii,  I'll 
put  the  shutters  to.     1828  Examiner  588/1  Shut  the  door 
and  put  to  the  window  shutters.     1903  Eng.  Dial,  Diet., 
Put  to  the  door^  put  the  dear  to.   [Many  localities  :  Scotland 
to  Huntingdon  and  Devon], 
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e.  Naut.  intr.  To  put  in  to  shore ;  to  turn  in, 
take  shelter. 

.797  F.  BAILY  Jr,,l.  Tour  N.  Amer.  (,856)  1,5  We  pushed 
off.  .and  after  going  about  twenty  miles,  were  obliEcd  lo 
piil-to  on  account  of  the  wind.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  16,  We 
put  to  at  a  branch  of  fresh  water,  under  high  cliffs.  ' 

f.  pass.   To  be  reduced  to  straits :   =.  to  be  tut 
to  it :  see  28  c  (i). 

1803  Pic  tHc  No.  6  (1806)  I.  221  He  is,,  .like  myself,  bard 
put  to  at  times  for  a  little  money.  1886  T.  HAKDY  Mayor 
Casterbr.  iv,  We  must  needs  be  put-to  for  want  of  a  whole, 
some  crust.  1889  M.  GRAY  Reproach  Anncslty  n.  ii.  Tcrble 
hard  putt  to  they  be  to  beat  out  the  time. 

52.    Put  together,     a.  See  simple  senses  and 

fOGKTHKll. 

ci^o  Promp.  Para.  417/2  Put  to-geder,  but  not  onyd, 
coiitigiius.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  i.  ii.  9  Upon  the  first 
Occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together  those  Ideas  in 
his  Mind  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  disagree. 

p.  trans.  To  combine,  unite  (parts)  into  a  whole; 
to  join,  e.g.  in  marriage. 

.  e  'tt°  [l"  I1'  ,  IS3°  PALSC«-  °7'/»  Sythe  they  be  ones  put 
togyther  by  the  lawes  of  holy  churche,  I  wyll  never  put  them 
asonder.  1651  H.  MORE  Second  Las/,  in  Enthus.  Tri  etc 
(1656)  218  It  is  you  that  have  put  things  together  so  ill. 
favouredly.  1687  ABK  WAKE  Prep,  for  Death  10  That 
those  few  directions  I  have  here  put  together,  may  be  as 
truly  useful  to  you.  1793  SMEATON  EJystone  L.  §  271  Every 
thing  was  ready  in  the  yard  for  putting  together. 
t°-  f'fl.  To  join,  combine,  unite.  Obs,  rare. 
1556  A  urelio  4-  Isab.  (1608)  P  v,  The  Quenc  and  the  ladies 
put  them  agame  together  for  to  geve  Affranio  a  very  bitter 
sopper. 

d.  To   form    (a    whole)    by  combination    of 
parts  ;  to  construct,  compile,  compose,  compound. 

153°  PALSGR.  676/1  He  can  spell,  but  he  can  nat  put  to 
gyther.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  18  Our  mind  pulteth 
the  whole  figure  out  of  those  visible  parts  together.  i8a« 
New  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  212/2  This  figure  can  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  wilh  lhe  grealcst  ease.  1861 
temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  404,  I  put  together  some  account  of 
a  series  of  incidents.  1889  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Far  Away  * 
Long  Ago  xn,  His  figure  was  ill  put  together. 

e.  To  combine  mentally;    to  add   or  reckon 
together,  to  sum  ;  often  in  pa,  pple.,  taken  or  con- 
sidered together,  in  a  body,  collectively. 

To  put  this  and  that  together:  to  consider  two  facts  or 
circumstances  together  and  draw  a  conclusion  from  them, 
bo  to  put  two  and  two  together:  see  Two. 

i6ia  MABBE  tr.  Alemaii's  Guzman  d"Al/.  it.  195  All  this 
put  together . .  was  nothing,  being  compared  with  her  retired- 
nesseof  life.  1707  I.  STEVENS  tr.  Qucvcdo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709) 
35."  Put  that  and  that  together.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
VH.  (1810)  70  All  these  things  put  together,  excited  their 
curiosity.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  I.  468  He  knew  more 
than  all  the  old  school  pul  together.  1865  DICKENS  Mat. 
Fr.  in.  xv,  He  puts  this  and  that  together. 

f.  Cricket.  To  make  up, '  compile',  as  a  '  score  *. 
1890  Field  3 1  May  784/3  Webbe  and  O  'Brien . .  put  together 

thirty-nine  runs  for  the  third  wicket.    Ibid,  n  June  919/2 
The  largest  score  they  have  ever  put  together  in  a  first-class 
engagement. 
53.  Put  up. 

*  a.   trans.  To  put  into  a  higher  position ;  to 
raise ;  to  lift :  see  simple  senses  and  UP  adv.,  also   i 
the  sbs.  BACK,  HAIB,  SHUTTER,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5833  (Cott.)  pe  water  o  be  flum  bou  ta 
And  put  it  vp  apon  be  land,  a  1400  Sir  Beues  3040  Beues 
wiste  wel  and  sede,  Put  vp  a  pensell,  lest  Saber  vs  drede. 
a  1500  MS.  Ashm.  344  If.  19  (Chess)  And  must  he  nedis  put 
vp  his  pon  &  mated  in  c.  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  ft  Rose  54 
The  purpour  sone . .  Throw  goldin  skyis  putting  vp  his  heid. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  ii.  78  Why  then  (alas)  Do  I  put  vp 
that  womanly  defence  ?  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy. 
Ambass.  75  Married  Women  put  up  their  hair  within  their 
Caps  or  Coifs.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  ix, 
There  were  others  sneering.. and  that  puts  a  fellow's  back 
up.  1889  M.  GRAY  Reproach  Annesley  v.  i,  Shopkeepers 
had  hastily  put  up  their  shutters,  1897  FLOR.  MONT- 
GOMERY  Tony  (1898)  17  You  will  put  up  the  windows  in  the 
tunnels,  won't  you? 
spec,  (b)  To  fix  up  for  public  view,  to  post  up. 

Hence,  of  a  cricketer :  To  score  (so  many  runs)  i  orig.  to 
have  them  put  up  on  the  scoring  board. 

1833 /Jrf  3  *  4  WiU.IV,  c.  46  f  113  Such  rules.. shall.. be 
put  up,  either  in  print  or  in  writing,  on  such  place,  .as  the 
..council  shall  think  proper.  1860  Baily's  Mag.  I.  428 
Grundy  put  up  11  and  16.  1890  Globe  7  June  1/4  He  put 
up  notices  requesting  visitors  to  leave  the  plants  alone. 

(f  )  To  set  up  or  mount  (a  person,  esp.  a  jockey) 
on  horseback  ;  to  employ  as  a  jockey. 

1888  Times  26  June  4/5  Would  they  put  up  a  jockey  they 
believed  to  be  dishonest?  1893  lllustr.  Sporting  f,  Dram. 
News  15  Apr.  185/1  Some  trainers  believe  in  putting  up 
stable  boys  instead  of  jockeys. 

(d)  To  put  or  bring  (a  play,  etc.)  on  the  stage 
for  performance.  Cf.  put  on,  46  a. 

1890  F.  BARRETT  Between  Li/e  *  Death  II.  xxvi.  148  A 
new  spectacle  was. .put  up  for  rehearsal  after  Christmas. 
"89?  AVzv  Rev.  Dec.  506  A  manager.. may  '  put  up'  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream1. 

b.  Hunting.  To  cause  (game)  to  rise  from  cover; 
to  rouse,  start. 

?<ri47S  Hunt.  Hare  112,  Y  wylle  ryde  and  putt  her  vp. 
JS7S  IURBERV.  Falconrie  131  Let  him  which  hath  the 
Hearoner  (that  is  the  make  Hawkc)  put  up  the  Hearon. 
1619  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Triumph  308  A  spaniel!.. puts  vp 
many  a  foule.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  131  S  2  In  Town. 
..I. .put  up  such  a  Variety  of  odd  Creatures,  lhal  Ihey  foil 
the  Scent.  1803  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  345  Camp  is  in  ' 
good  health,  and  put  up  a  hare.  1890  Longtn.  Mag.  June 
222  We  put  up  a  couple  of  tigers. 

(Ii)  itilr.  for  refi.  To  rise :  (in  Angling)  of  a  fish.  . 
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i6ooSu«FLET  Countrie  Farme\\.  liv,  When  as  the  sapnc 
pulteth  vp  and  commelh  to  the  barke.  1890  Field  31  May 
799/1  The  troul  lhat  put  up  here  and  there  were  after  a  liny 
speck  of  mi,lgc-like  character. 

c.  trans.  To  cause  to  spring  up  or  grow ;  of  a 
beast,  to  develop  or  '  cut '  (a  tooth). 

»6»6  BACON  Sytvts  f  549  It  U  reported,  that  hartshorn 
.haven,  or  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with  dung  and  watered, 
puiieih  up  mushrooms.    1854  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  u 
321 :  1  hcsc  teeth  arc  put  up  when  the  calf  is  six  monlhs  old. 
a.  Cruket.   lo  hit  (a  ball)  so  that  it  rises  high. 

1845  W  DEMSON  Cricketer's  Comtan.  p.  ix,  Had  the 
chances  from  the  ball  being  put  up  been  taken  advantage 
of.  1890  field  31  May  790/2  Holden  next  put  a  ball  unto 
long.oii. 

e.  To  '  raise '  (a  shout),  rare. 

admir  f-""""'  Mar-  359/*  They  put  "P  a  S1**'  a*K>ut  of 

f.  To  raise  in  amount. 

1800  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  758/1  His  governor.. had  quite 
lately  put  his  allowance  up  a  hundred  pounds.  1891  Sat. 

•'  ^,.?.ov'  6'7/2  Making  preparations  to  put  up  the 
price  still  higher. 

g.  colloij.  To  show,  exhibit   (a  game,  play). 
To  put  up  an  appearance  (north,  dial,  and  &.),  to 
make  one's  appearance. 

.  1838  HT.  MARTINEAU  Tales  Pol.  Econ.  II.  iv,  Demerara 
•    l.   10  A  few   of  the  sluggards  who  had  not  put  up  their 
appearance  at  the  proper  hour.     1894  Field  30  Jan.  133/3 
Pettill  put  up  a  good  game. .  but  it  was  not  severe  enough 
for  the  English  champion.    1897  Oatinf(U.S.)  XXX.  431/1 
Able  to  put  up  a  game  at  golf  that  the  youngster  will  find 
i    hard  to  beat. 

1       **h.  t  (<*)  To  send  or  hand  up  to  a  superior 
j   for  consideration  ;  to  present  (a  petition,  etc.).  Obs. 
1303  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  34  ftene  Pecs  com  to  parlement 
i    and  put  vp  a  Bille,  Hou  bat  Wrong  ajeyn  his  willc  his  wyf 
;    hcdde  I-take.    1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  9/1  In  a  Petition 
i    putte  up  to  lhe  Kyng.    1530  PALSGR.  676/1,  I  wyll  put  up  a 
!    complaynt  agaynst  the.    1589  PasquiTs  Ret.  C  iij  b,  The 
reuerend  Elders  of  Martinisme  had  neuer  put  vppe  any 
Billcs  of  endightment  against  her  the  last  Parliament. 

(/>)  To  offer  (prayer  or  worship)  to  God  or  a 
divine  being  '  on  high ' ;  to  present  a  petition  to 
any  exalted  personage. 

1641  [see  PUTTING  vti  to.'  9].  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Re/.  I. 
xlvi.  502  Our  church. .put  up  prayers  to  God  in  the  behalf 
!  of  "•  «7S7  HUME  Ess.,  Nat.  Hist.  Relig.  {  4  (1788)  II.  377 
lhe  Lacedemonians,  .always  during  war,  put  up  iheir  peli. 
tions  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  be  beforehand 
with  their  enemies.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  lix,  The 
coarse  tyrant  ..to  whom  she  had  been  forced  to  put  up 
petitions  for  time,  when  the  rent  was  overdue.  1889  K.  C. 
PHILIPS  Aiiislie's  Courtsh.  xiii,  Prayers  for  fine  weather 
were  put  up.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxv,  At  dinner  I 
heard  him  put  up  thanks  for  what  he  was  to  receive. 

t  i.  To  bring  (a  person)  up  before  a  magistrate  ; 
to  bring  into  court  on  some  charge;  to  accuse 
formally.  Obs. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  121  On  a  tyme  he  was  ferd  to  be 
putt  vp  at  be  sene  [in  synodo  accusari].  1516  TIHDALK 
Matt.  x.  19  When  they  put  you  vp,  take  no  thought  howe 
or  what  ye  shall  speakc.  1541  in  Foxe  A.  I,  M.  (1563)  II. 
j  194/2  All  these  were  put  up  for  railing  against  the  Sacra, 
mentes  and  Ceremonies. 
j.  To  propose  for  election  or  adoption. 
«573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  2  Sine  mi  grace 
amongst  the  rest  was  put  up  in  the  hous.  Ibid.*.  i58j  Enc. 
Elect.  Sheriffs  31  [They]  both  put  up  and  Voted  for  Sir 
Humphrey  Nicolson,  and  Mr.  Box.  i6oa  R.  l.'Ksi,  A-...K 
Fables  cxvi,  The  Beasts  Met  in  Councel  to  Chuse  a  King. 
There  were  Several  Put  up.  01859  MACAULAY  in  Encrcl. 
Brit.  (1885)  XIX.  137/1  Soon  after  this  debate  Pitt's  name 
was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 

(t)  intr.  for  re/I.  To  offer  oneself  for  election  ; 
to  stand  as  a  candidate. 

1705  HEARNE  Collect.  20  Dec.,  He.. modestly  declin'd  it. 
The  like  did  also  Dr.  Hudson,  who  was  desir  a  by  divers  to 
put  up.     1890  DOYLE  firm  Girdtestone  xviii,  He  put  up  at 
Murphytown  in  the  Conservative  interest. 
(f)  fiS-  To  '  set  up  'for,  offer  (to  do  something). 
1891  Quiver  Sept  872/2,  I  am  not  master  enough  of  the 
occult  sciences  to  put  up  for  defending  Dan's  character  as 
a  charmer. 

(d)  trans,  (with  mixture  of  lit.  sense):  To  bring 
forward  (a  person)  to  stand  up  and  speak. 

1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxxv.  What  use  to  put  a  witness 
up,  when  he  was  shouted  down.. and  threalened  by  the 
Chief  Juslice?  1800  Black™.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  597/1  He 
was  the  only  speaker  the  Conservatives  could  put  up.. to 
answer  or  criticise  Mr.  Gladstone. 

k.  To  send  or  hand  in  (a  communication)  to  be 
published  in  a  church  in  the  course  of  the  service ; 
esp.  in  reference  to  banns ;  also,  to  publish  (banns). 
1685  S.  SEWALL  Diary  26  Mar.,  I  put  up  a  note  to  pray  for 
the  Indians.  1830  Examiner  306/2,  I  then  went  and  put 
up  the  banns.  1841  MAREYATT  Pen.  Keen*  xxxii,  We  are 
to  be  put  up  in  church  next  Sunday,  and  it  takes  three 
Sundays.  i8oa  Comh.  Maf.  July  46  Their  banns  had  been 
put  up  in  the  East  End  parish. 
L  To  offer  for  sale  by  auction,  or  for  competition. 
1706  Land.  Go*.  No.  4*87/3  The  Buyer  to  pay  down  2 
Guineas  each  Lot,  or  to  be  put  up  again.  1856  Leisure 
Hour  V.  279/2  The  lot  was  pul  up  again,  to  be  knocked 
down  for  six  and  threepence.  1898  Chaitib.  Jrnl.  3  Dec. 
773/2  Oughtn't  lhe  post.. to  have  been  put  up  for  public 
competition  ?  1809  GOLDW.  SMITH  United  Kingd.  I.  108 
He  [Richard  I]  put  everything  up  to  sale. 

m.  t  (a)  intr.  ?  To  advance  ta,  approach  ;  or 
?  to  make  up  to,  address  oneself  to  a  person  (061.). 
(6)  trans.  To  submit  (a  question,  etc.)  ta  a  person  : 
cf.  32,  22  b.  ran. 


PUT. 


,  -,      .—  -,ij  IV.  i. 298  With  ihu he 
pul  up  10  my  lord,  The  tourtieit  kept  ih. 
1906  Harper's  Mar.  June  68/,  When  he  finally  pul  i,  up 
lo  me  what  I  would  do,-'  It  would  depend ',  I  answered 

on  what  it  was  the  woman  has  done  '. 

'*•  n.  To  place  in  a  receptacle  for  safe  keemnj; : 
to  stow  away;  to  put  into  a  bag,  pocket,  box,  or 
the  like ;  to  lay  aside  out  of  use,  put  by  (somewhat 
arch.);  to  lay  up  in  store,  lay  by  for  future  use 
(now  rart  or  061.) ;  to  pack  up,  do  up,  make  up 
into  a  parcel,  or  place  in  small  vessel*  or  receptacles 
so  as  to  be  kept  ready  for  use. 

To  put  up  one  i  fifes :  see  PtrE  tt.<  s  e.    (Cl.fut  an'ay. 


e  136!  CHAUCER  Compl.  Pile  u,  I  haue  pu,  my  compleynt 
*P«f»yne,  (Tor  to  my  foos  my  bille  I  dar  not  sLwe.^!!. 
WYcur  t.utte  xlt.  19  Soule,  thou  hast  many  goodis  kept 
Iv.  r.  put  vp)  m  to  fuf  manye  jeeris.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L 
IV-  "vf0**!"^!**  m'»'"en  bis  letter. .Here,  sweele,  put 
up  this.  1*37  GATAKER  Serm.,  On  i  Tim.  vf.  6,  t  134  They 
might  not  pocket  or  put  up  ought  to  carry  away  wilhlhem. 
'&  I'.".IIN.CH-  *>.»'<«•  "•  »S  P"t  it  up  in  '  ' 


*"5»*  •  «»«*^t.  faint,  v,  125  Put  it  up  in  bottle*.  1815  .\'ew 
Monthly  Mag.  XV.  406/1  II  will  keep  sweet  a  very  long  lime 
?", "P.  ".good  Hour  barrels.  1883  MRS.  F.  MANN  Pan.h 
lillty  iv.  If  you  arenl  for  any  more  whist,,  .we  may  a>  well 
pul  up  the  cards.  1889  F.  BARRETT  Under  Sir.  Mask  II. 
*iv-  7S.',',ook  .'hc  money.,  and  put  it  up  in  the  pocket-book. 

p^,y;feib&7£kIbLhouiekwper"had  •-  - up 

(b)  To  put  into  the  sheath,  to  sheathe  (a  sword) ; 
also  absol.  lo  sheathe  one's  sword  (cf.  DRAW  v 
33  b).     Alsoyfr.  arch. 

cW>G'/afr<"  j  Caw.  1123  Thai.. Pul  up  lhair  brandis 
sa  braid,  burly  and  bair.  1516  TINDALE  John  xviiL  n  Pul 
vppe  ihy  swearde  inlo  lhe  shealh  |Gk.0<sA<,  Vulg  mitti\ 
>59>  SHAKS.  Rom.  »,  Jut.  i.  i.  72,  I  do  bul  keepe  lhe  peace, 
pul  vp  ihy  Sword.  i6oa  MIDDLITOS  Blurt  Master  Con- 
stable  v.  11,  Font.  I'm  arm'd  :  let  him  come  in...  Imp.  Goe, 
goe,  put  vp.  i«o8  DOD  &  CLEAVER  Kxpn.  Prop.  164  To 
be  wary  how  we  carry  our  tongues  thai  Ihey  be  safely  pul 
up  from  doing  of  hurt,  and  never  unshealbed.  1775  SHERI- 
I>AN  Rivals  v.  iii,  Pul  up,  Jack,  pul  up..— how  came  you 
ui  a  duel  ?  i8*S  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxv,  None  shall  fight  duellos 
here.  ..Put  up,  both  of  you. 

(c)  To  shut  up,  enclose  (a  beast  for  fattening,  a 
meadow  for  hay). 

1*07  TOCSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  517  They  put  up  a 
Hog  to  falling.  1799  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  225 
Belore  lhe  period  arrives  for  putting  them  up  as  porkers. 
1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  401  The  stall  beasts  are 
.  .put  up  in  sheds  in  October.  1891  J.  C  BLOMPIELO  Hist. 
Jlty/oraa  Ings  ,  or  meadows  put  up  for  hay. 

(cf)  To  settle  (any  one)  to  rest  or  repose ;  to  settle 
(a  patient)  in  bed. 

1800  Mcd.  Jrnl.  III.  36,  I  just  applied  simple  dressing,., 
putting  him  up  in  blankets,  with  no  hope  of  his  recover)'. 
1860-6  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing 39  Everything  you  do 
in  a  patient  s  room,  after  he  is  ^pu,  up  •  for  ,De  njgh, 
increases  tenfold  the  risk  of  his  having  a  bad  night. 

(f)  To  deposit,  stake  (a  sum  of  money) ;  to  pay 
up.  Also  absol.  U.  S.  and  Colonial. 

1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  16  Aug.,  A  wealthy  Boslonian 
yesterday  wagered  Jicoo,  and  put-up  Ibe  money,  lhal  Mr. 
Blame  s  majorily  in  New  York  Slate  would  exceed  40,000. 
1891  C.  V.om.m  Adrift  Amer.  126,  I  will  pick  you  up  if 
you  choose  lo  put  up  a  couple  of  dollars. 

O.  (a)  To  lodge  and  entertain  (man  or  beast). 

1766  GOLOSM.  Vic.  W.  xxii,  The  hired  horse  lhat  we  rode 
was  to  be  put  up  that  night  at  lhe  inn.  i8a8  Black™.  Mag. 
XXIII.  375  Mr.  Hunt.. was  'pul  up  '  in  lhe  ground-floor 
of  his  Lordship's  house.  1867  TaoLLorE  Chron.  Barsetxi, 
Mr.  Robarts  went  lo  the  inn,  put  up  his  boise,  and  Ihen 
..sauntered  back  up  the  street.  1890  'R.  BOLDRCWOOO  '  Cot. 
Re/ormer  (1891)  129  Can  you  put  us  up  for  the  night  ? 

(6)  intr.  for  rejl.  or  pass.  To  take  up  one's 
lodging,  to  'stop'  (at  an  inn,  etc.). 


Philif  Quarll(il,6)  32  We  put  up  at  the  first  cottage. 
1753  Scott  Mag.  Oct.  483/1  The  inns  where  their  waggons 
put  up.  1840  DICKENS  Bam,  Rudgt  xxxv.  Let's  either  go 
on  to  London,  sir,  or 


at  once. 
not 


1884  D 
be  bet 


ler. .to  put  up 


on  to  London,  «r,  or  put  up  at  ono 
Graphic  Xtnas  No.  5/3  Would  it  I 
here  for  the  night  '1 

p.  Jig.  t(«)  trans.  To  'pocket',  submit  to, 
endure,sufferquietly,  patiently, or  tamely  (an  affront 
or  injury)  ;  '  to  pass  nnrevenged '  (J.)  Oos.  (now  dis- 
placed by  put  up  with  :  see  (t)}. 

IJ73  G.  HARVEY  LetterJ>k.  (Camden)  48  All  this  I  put  up 
quietly.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)91  Abuses 
which,  with  honour,  he  can  neuer  put  vp  at  their  hands, 
1604  bHAKS.  Olh.  iv.  ii.  181.  tfa8  EARLE  Microcosm.  Iv. 
(Arb.)  79  He  can  put  vp  any  iniury  sooner  then  this.  175* 
FIELDING  Amelia  ix.  iii,  He  who  would  put  up  an  arrest, 
would  put  up  a  slap  in  the  face.  1831  Philol.  Museum  I. 
477  The  ridicule  which  the  minister,  .might  put  up  bom  his 
jocose  friend. 

(b)  To  put  up  with  :  to  submit  to  (an  in- 
jury), 'to  suffer  without  resentment'  (J.,  1765): 
->  (a)  •  in  wider  sense,  To  bear,  endure,  tolerate, 
do  with  (anything  inconvenient  or  disagreeable) ; 
'to  take  without  dissatisfaction'  (T.,  1818). 

"7S5  P.  SUPPLE  in  Connoisseur  No.  loo.  605  All  these 
indignities  I  very  patiently  put  up  with.  17*1  Couutt 
Genius  No.  9  in  Prose  en  Sev.  Occas.  (1787)  I.  90  This  lou 
.  .would  have  been  the  least,  and  most  easily  to  be  pot  up 
with.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Casuistry  Kom.  Meals  Wks.  1854 
1 1 1.  280  Whether  Pope  ever  put  up  wilh  four  o'clock  dinners 
again,  I  have  vainly  sought  to  fathom.  18(7  JxssorrArcmify 
viii.  235  [An]  organ  grinder,  .hunted  out  of  London  streets, 
where  they  will  not  pul  up  with  him. 

****  q.  tram.  To  put  (a  person)  up  lo  (colloq.) : 
(a)  To  make  conversant  with  or  aware  of;  to 


PUT. 

inform  of,  instruct  in  (something,  originally  some 
artifice  or  expedient) 


p 
b 


been  '  put  up  '  to  the  secrets,  or  made  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  doing  the  flats.  1828  Examiner  589/1,  I  want 
you  to  put  the  people  at  the  inn  up  to  my  not  coming.  1891 
Carnh.  Mug.  Oct.  357  He  put  me  up  to  one  or  two  things 
worth  knowing. 

(/>)  To  stir  tip,  instigate,  incite,  induce,  persuade 
(to  some  action,  etc.,  or  to  do  something"). 

1824  in  G.  T.  Curtis  D.  Webster  (1870)  I.  266  'You  find  it 
hard  work  enough  this  morning,  I  think  ',  said  Mr.  Webster. 
'Yes,  Sir',  said  the  boatman,  'it  puts  a  man  up  to  all  he 
knows,  I  assure  you  '.  1849  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I. 
193  You  must  not  believe  however  that  it  is  only  chance 
which  puts  me  up  to  this  exertion.  1889  M.  GRAY  Reproach 
Annesley  iv.  i,  Always  putting  them  up  to  mischief!  1891 
Gd.  Words  Sept.  584/1  He  put  me  up  to  try  to  get  into 
Harris's  secrets. 

*****r.  To  erect,  set  up  (a  building  or  other 
structure)  ;  to  construct,  build. 

1818  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  573  The 
making  a  Bridge  and  putting  up  the  Gates  at  the  end  of 
that  walk.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan.  xii.  102  A  building  which 
..God  put  up  carpenter-fashion.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud. 
Social,  xi.  287  Here  are  lighthouses  we  have  put  up  to 
revent  shipwrecks.  1879  TROLLOPE  Thackeray  l.  58  A 
ust  to  his  memory  was  put  up  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

B.  To  make  up  or  compose  by  union  of 
individuals  or  parts;  spec,  in  Angling,  to  make  up 
or  construct  (an  artificial  fly). 

1892  Harper's  Mag.  May  870/1  Prussia,  together  with 
the  remaining  states,  puts  up  sixteen  army  corps.  1892 
Field  17  Sept.  454/1  When  putting  up  a  new  fly,  the  wings, 
hackle,  and  body  are  painted  over  with  the  paraffin.  Ibid, 
10  Dec.  901/2  Our  guest  put  up  a  cast  of  midges. 

t.  fig.  To  concoct  or  plan  in  combination  with 
others;  to  prearrange,  preconcert  (a  robbery,  or 
any  iniquitous  or  underhand  piece  of  work).  Orig. 
and  chiefly  Thieves'  slang:  see  also  PUT-UP///,  a.  I. 
1810-38  [see  PUT-UP///,  a.  i].  1856  Leisure  Hour  V.  542/2 
Her  account  .  .  affords  a  good  example  of  the  style  of 
'  putting  up  '  a  house  robbery.  1892  lllustr.  Sporting  <y 
Dram.  News  13  Aug.  790/1  Barclay  put  up  a  job  to  ruin 
old  Overton. 

VI.  54.  In  numerous  idiomatic,  proverbial, 
and  other  phrases,  as  to  put  to  the  BLUSH,  to  the 
PUSH  ;  to  put  in  ones  POCKET,  in  REQUISITION,  into 
(out  of)  ones  HEAD,  into  one's  MOUTH,  out  of 
COUNTENANCE,  out  of  COUUT,  out  of  JOINT,  out  of 
Me  WAY;  to  put  the  CHANGE  upon,  a  (good,  etc.) 
FACE  upon,  one's  FOOT  in  it,  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it  (POINT  so.1  B.  i  d),  ones  SHOULDER  to,  SPURS 
to  ;  to  put  a  BONE  in  any  one's  hood,  the  CART  before 
the  horse,  the  finger  in  the  EYE,  one's  best  FOOT 
foremost,  one's  NOSE  out  of  joint,  one's  hand  to  the 
PLOUGH,  pen  to  PAPER,  a  SPOKE  in  one's  wheel, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  which  see  the  sbs. 

Put,  putt  (pot),  v.'-*  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
putted  tpzj-ted).  [The  same  word  as  prec.,  nsed 
in  particular  senses  differentiated  by  pronunciation 
and  by  the  use  of  the  regular  weak  conjugation. 

This  is  not  merely  the  Sc.  pronunciation  of  PUT  v.  ^  which 
in  Sc.  is  conjugated  pit,  pat,  pittten  or  pitten  ;  while  this 
is  pntt,puttit,  puttit,  and  in  current  use  felt  as  a  distinct 
verb.  But  the  regular  weak  conjugation  formerly  occurred 
in  Kng.  with  senses  belonging  to  PUT&.*] 

1  1.  intr.  To  push,  shove,  butt  ;  =  PUT  v?-  I  d. 
To  put  on  :  to  push  gently,  nudge.  Sc.  Obs. 

1313  DOUGLAS  sEniis  ix.  x.  91  The  beste..Can  allreddy 
wyth  hornis  fuyn  and  put.  15837^.  Bp.  St.  Androis  477 
How  everie  wyfe  on  vther  puuis,  Bidding  the  bischop  pay 
for  his  guttis.  1630  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  vii.  54  It 

ere  time  for  us,  by  prayer,  to  put  upon  our  master-pilot 

esus,  and  to  cry,  '  Master,  save  us:  we  perish  '.    1637-50 

ow  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  436  He  sent  one  who. 

utting  on  me,  awakened  me.  1768  Ross  Helenore  38  (Jam.)i 

putted  o*  you  for  to  set  you  free. 

2.  trans.  To  throw  or  hurl  (a  stone  or  weight) 
from  the  shoulder,  as  an  athletic  exercise  ;  =  PUT 
z>.l  2.  Sc. 


Je 
R 

putt 
I  p 


1654 

Put  (put),  ///.  a.  Also  7  Sc.  putt.  [pa.  pple. 
of  PUT  v.1]  Placed,  set,  appointed,  etc.  :  tee  PUT 
z/.l  Usually  with  an  adverb,  as  put-aside  (in  quot. 
00501.}  ;  put-away  (PUT  v.  38  e)  ;  put-down  (41  : 
in  quot.,  degraded,  41  c)  ;  put-off  (45:  in  qnots., 
feast  away,  abject  (obs.)  ;  deferred,  postponed, 
45  c)  ;  put-out  (47  :  in  quots.,  47  f  (d),  m  (c}}. 
See  also  PUT-ON,  PUT-UP///,  adjs. 

1868  YATES  RockAheadi.  viii,  The  "put-aside  and  rejected 
of  Gilbert  Lloyd.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  (iqoo) 
261  1  1  was  this  'put-away  treasure  that  he  was  trying  to  find. 
1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  Part.  III.  cxliii.  126  It 
ought  to  be  asked  in  parliament,  if  parliament  wasnot  a  "put- 
down  thing  and  a  plaything  of  the  minister.  1636  B.  JONSON 
Discov.,  Princeps,  I  am  a  wretch  and  "put  of  man,  if  I  doe 
not  reverence  and  honour  him.  1871  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Dene 
Hollow  xxxix,  A  put-off  wedding  sometimes  brings  ill-luck. 
1899  F.  V.  KIRBY  Sport  E.  C.  Afr.  xi.  118  Grunting  in  a 
"put-out  sort  of  way.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Oct.  10/3  The 
put-out  work  of  some  West  End  tailors. 

Put,  obs.  f.  PIT  sb.\  PITH  ;  var.  PUTT  *M 

Put-  (put),  the  stem  of  PUT  v.1  in  combina- 
tion with  adverbs,  forming  sbs.  derived  from 
adverbial  combinations  of  the  verb  (see  PUT  v.1 
V.)  :  as  put-back,  an  act  of  putting  back,  or 
something  that  puts  back;  a  set-back;  put-by, 
an  act  of  putting  by  or  setting  aside  ;  f  put-forth, 
an  act  of  putting  forth,  or  ?  one  who  puts  forth  ; 
in  quot.  an  imposture,  pretence,  or  ?  an  impostor, 
pretender;  put-out,  an  act  of  putting  out  (in 
quot.,  of  putting  a  player  '  out  '  at  baseball)  ;  put- 
up,  a  place  to  '  put  up  '  in,  a  lodging,  '  quarters  '. 
Also  rarely  with  a  preposition,  as  put-upon,  an 
act  of  '  putting  upon  '  any  one,  or  fact  of  being 
'put  upon'  (see  PUT  v.1  23  f)  ;  an  imposition. 
See  also  PUT-OFF  so. 


country  games  better  than  onyman  that  ever  drave  a  bowl, 
or  threw  an  axle-tree,  or  putted  a  stane.  1816  —  Old  Mart. 
iv,  Would  the  bumpkins  but  wrestle,  or  pitch  the  bar,  or  putt 
the  stone. 

b.  intr.  =  PUT  z>.l  2  b. 

\c  1300-1535 :  see  PUT  w.l  2  b.]  J  a  1800  Rose  the  Red  % 
White  Lilly  xviii.  in  Scott  Mitistr.  Scot.  Bord.,  O  it  fell  anes, 
upon  a  time,  They  putted  at  the  stane.  1820  [see  PUTTER 
so?  i].  Mod.  Sc.  Let's  try  who  can  putt  farthest ! 

3.  Golf.  To  strike  the  ball  gently  and  carefully 
(with  the  PUTTER),  so  as  to  make  it  roll  along  the 
surface  of  the  PuiTiNG-£ra:«,  with  the  object  of 
getting  it  into  the  hole.  Usually  intr. ;  also  trans. 
with  the  ball  as  obj.  orig.  Sc. 

'743  [implied  in  PUTTER  sb?  2  a].  1833  G.  F.  CARNEGIE 
Goljiana  in  R.  Clark  Golf '(1875)  150  Well  he  plays  the 
spoon  and  iron,  but  He  fails  a  little  when  he  comes  to  putt. 
1857  Golfer's  Man.  in  Chambers'*  Inform,  for  People  696/1 


ore 

mat 


two  more.     1894  Times  16  June  16/1  He.  .approached  with 
his  iron  with  great  effect,  and  putted  in  most  deadly  style. 


,         .  .  , 

back  to  his  mathematicall  improvement.  1549  LATIMER 
Serin.  Ploughers  (Arb.)  36  There  be  so  manie  put  offes,  so 
many  "put  byes,  so  many  respectes,  and  considerations  of 
worldly  wisedome.  1549  [see  PUT-OFF  i].  i6a8  FELTHAM 
Resolves  Ser.  H.  Ivi.  (1647)  175  The  cast  of  the  eye,  and  the 
put-by  of  the  turning  hand.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
xxxix.  205  Learning  empouerished  in  purses,  though  re- 
plenished in  "putfurthes  by  such  interceptours.  1896 
KNOWLES  &  MORTON  Baseball  83  Every  base  that  was  run 
was  ticked  off.  .  and  every  '  "put-out  '  and  every  '  assist  '  was 
shown  on  the  painted  plan.  1891  Longm.  Mag.  Oct.  564  We 
must  get  a  "put-up  at  Queens  Gate.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME 
Three  Men  in  Boat  iv,  The  presence  of  your  husband's 
cheeses  in  her  houseshewould..  regard  as  a  '  *put  upon  '. 

t  Putage.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  putage  (Godef.),  f. 
pute  harlot,  PUTE  +  -AGE.]  Fornication  on  the 
part  of  a  woman  ;  whoredom.  (Cf.  PUTEKY.) 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xn.  iii,  Yt  pleseth  me  better 
that  men  saye  that  Helayne  is  a  good  wyf  than  she  had 
doon  putage.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Putage,  fornicatio 
ex  parte  fceminas.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

fPntai-le.-ayle.    Obs.      [In   form  =  OF. 

putaille  (Godef.)  a  body  of  harlots,  a  harlotry  ; 
but  the  sense  appears  to  be  that  of  PEDAILE,  q.  v.] 
Rabble  ;  (?)  foot-soldiers. 

13  .  .  Coer  de  L.  1286  They  slowe  knyghtes  and  gret  putayle 
Off  Sarezynys  that  mys-belevyd.  Ibid.  4291  Folk  of  armes 
..fyffty  thousent  With  other  smal  putayle,  That  ther  com 
into  the  batayle.  £1450  Merlin  xiii.  192  The  saisnes.. 
were  well  x  ml.  of  horse-men,  with-oute  the  putaile  that 
ronne  vp  and  down  and  robbed  the  peple. 

t  Putain.  Obs.  Also  4  -aine,  (-eyn),  4-5  -ayn, 
6  -ane,  7  pewtene.  [a.  OF.  putain  :—  late  popular 
L.  *puttancm,  ace.  of  putla  :—  L.  pittida  stinking, 
disgusting.  (See  Schwan  Gram.  Altfr.  ed.  2, 
§  341)  3520]  A.  whore,  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

Fitz-a-putain   (Anglo-Fr.)  —  whoreson  :  see  FITZ. 

a  1300,  etc.  [see  FITZ].  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sena.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
27  Puplicans  and  puteyns  trowiden  to  him.  1560  ROLLAND 
Seven  Sag.  Prol.  iii,  Ane  prydfull  pure  Putane,  At  quhais 
wordis  men  wald  tak  small  disdane.  1603  Philotus  Ixxxiii, 
Fals  pewtene,  hes  scho  playit  that  sport,  Hes  scho  me  handlit 
in  this  sort? 

Putamen  (pi«<te''men).  [L.  putamen  that 
which  falls  off  in  pruning  or  trimming,  husk, 
shell,  f.  putdre  to  prune.] 

1.  Bot.  The  endocarp  of  a  fruit  when  hard  and 
woody,  as  the  '  stone  '  of  a  plum,  etc.;  rarely  applied 
to  the  shell  of  a  nnt. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  84  Fruit  a  drupe,  with  the 
putamen  sometimes  separating  spontaneously  from  the 
sarcocarp.  1885  GOODALL  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  176  A  frag- 
ment of  the  hard  shell  of  a  nut  or  of  the  putamen  of  a  drupe. 

2.  Anat.  The  outer  zone  or  segment  of  the  extra- 
ventricular  portion  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain 
(nucleus  lenticularis). 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1899  Alliutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  334  [Certain  lesions]  in  the  lenticular  nucleus  in 
its  outer  segment  or  putamen. 

_  3.  The  tough  membrane  or  skin  which  lines  the 
inside  of  the  shell  of  an  egg. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Putaniinous  (piwtae-minas),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
putamen  (-min-)  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  shell,  husk,  or  putamen. 

1597  _  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  26  b/2  Some 
putaminous  substance  chaunced  to  be  theron  [the  teeth] 


PUT-CASE. 

hardened.  1660  HICKKRINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  28  The  out- 
ward crust,  or  putaminous  husk,  being  broken,  appears  full  of 
little  kernells,  or  nuts.  Also  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Putame.  Obs.  [Cf.  It.  pzittana.']  =  PUTAIN 
(for  which  the  instances  may  be  misprints). 

1566  Pasquine  in  Traunce  28  Some  are  called  Celestines, . . 
other  Carmiliianes,  and  some  Putanies  also.  Hid.,  note, 
Putanies  be  those  Nunes  that  we  call  the  greene  Friers  on 
strawbery  banke. 

f  Pu-tanism.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  PUTAIN  -t-  -ISM  : 
cf.  F.  putanisme,  It.  puttanismo.  ]  (See  quot.) 

1696  PHILLIPS,  Putanism,  the  Trade  and  Living  of  a  Whore. 
1721  in  BAILEY,  and  in  later  Diets. 

i  Puta'tion.  Obs.  [iLA.'L,putdtion-em,n.ol 
action  from  putdre  to  cleanse,  prune,  reckon,  con- 
sider, think.] 

1.  The  pruning  or  trimming  of  trees. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hiisb.  xn.  50  Putacioun  autumnal  cele- 
brate Is  now  in  vyne  &  tre  ther  nys  no  coold.  1623 
COCKF.RAM,  Putalion,  a  lopping  of  trees. 

2.  The  action  of  considering  or  reckoning;  sup- 
position, estimation. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Putation,.  .a  thinking,  reputing,  or  esteem- 
ing. 1670  BAXTER  Life  Faith  in.  viii.  322  It  is  not  possible 
. .  by  any  putation,  estimation,  or  misjudging  whatsoever. 

Hence  f  Pnta'tionary<z.,based  on  hypothesis  or 
theory,  suppositional ;  f  Puta'tioner,  a  theorizer. 

1657  G.  STARKEY  Hehnont's  Vind.  86  An  insufferable  task 
for  an  old  Putationer.  1658  —  Pyrotechny  III.  ii,  A  lazie 
person,  or  a  conceited  Putationer.  1669  W.  SIMPSON 
Hydrol.  Chym.  207  In  a  putationary  and  consequently 
deceitful  philosophy. 

t  Putati'ticvas,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  putat-us, 
thought,  supposed,  pa.  pple.  of  pulare  to  think  : 
see  prec.  and  -mous  !.]  Of  a  supposed,  reputed, 
or  imaginary  sort. 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  H.  50  An  inhibition  might 
be  imposed  on  such  putatitious,  imaginary  Physicians.  1671 
J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xxix.  380  The  putatitious  transmuta- 
tion of  Iron  doth  otherwise  not  happen.  1674  R.  GODFREY 
Inj.  tfAb.  Physic  145, 1  found  neither  Truth  nor  Knowledge 
in  my  Putatitious  Doctrine. 

Hence  f  Putati'tlously  adv.,  supposedly,  re- 
putedly, in  reckoning  merely. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  vm.  iv.  375  Even  as  Christ  was 
righteous,  who  was  not  putatitiously  and  imaginarily 
righteous,  but  really  so  indeed. 

Putative  (pi«-tativ),  a.  [a.  F.  fu/atif  (14- 
I5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  late  L. putativ-us 
(Tertullian  1-200),  f.putdt-us:  see  prec.  and  -IVE.] 
That  is  such  by  supposition  or  by  repute ;  commonly 
thought  or  deemed  ;  reputed,  supposed. 

Putative  Marriage,  in  Cation  law,  a  marriage  which 
though  legally  invalid  was  contracted  in  good  faith  by  at 
least  one  of  the  parties. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  331  Philippus,  . .  fader 
putatiue  of  the  noble  conquerour  Alexander.  1539  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  92  John  Beilbie,  my  sone  putative,  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Ed-w.  7K  196  Of  al  hys  other  putatyue  (I  dare 
not  say  fayned)  frendes..he  had  bene  clerely  abandoned. 
1577  tr-  Billing"'!  Decades  (1592)  688  Neither  is  the 
Scripture  it  selfe  ashamed,  to  call  Marie  ..  not  the  puta- 
tiue  or  supposed,  but  the  true  and  naturall  mother. 
1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  vi.  130  Let  their  blasphemous 
mouths  call  it  in  derision  putative  righteousness,  (i.e.)  a 
mere  fancied  or  conceited  righteousness;  yet  we  know 
assuredly  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  and  that  in 
the  way  of  faith.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xvi.  458  If  such 
putative  father,  or  lewd  mother,  run  away  from  the  parish, 
the  overseers . .  may  seize  their  rents,  goods,  and  chattels, 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  said  bastard  child.  1858  SEARS 
Athan.  n.  xi.  240  He  [Christ]  imparts  not  a  putative,  but 
a  subjective,  righteousness  to  the  believer. 

xSjx  (Febr.)  LD.  MEADOWBANK  in  Brymner  v.  Riddell 
(Ct.  of  Session),  Here  there  was  a  putative  marriage,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  friends  of  both  parties,  and  by  the  general 
admission,  .of  the  legality  of  that  marriage.  1815  RT.  BELL 
(title)  Report  of  a  case  of  legitimacy  under  a  putative 
marriage  [Brymner  v.  Riddell]  tried.  .1811.  1876  P.  FRASER 
Husb.  4-  Wife  Law  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  I.  152  The  children  born 
of  such  a  putative  marriage  are,  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
legitimate,  though  the  marriage  be  null. 

Hence  Prrtatively  adv.,  in  a  putative  way  or 
manner ;  supposedly,  reputedly. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  220  He  subjoin'd  also 
that  Christ  did  not  really  suffer,  but  only  Putatively  in 
people's  Fancies.  1851  P.  COLQUHOUN  Rom.  Civ.  Lam  II. 
§  1078  Putatively  married  persons  have  the  same  privilege. 
1903  MCNEILL  Egregious  English  109  Mr.  Davidson  is  a 
Scot,  and  Mr.  Yeats,  putatively  at  any  rate,  an  Irishman. 

t  Pu-tatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  late  L, 
puldtorius,  f.  putdre  to  prune.]  (See  qnot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Putatory,o(ot  belonging  to  cutting, 
dressing  or  pruining  of  Trees. 

f  Put-bone.  ?  The  knuckle-bone  or  astragalus. 

1664  E.  BROWNE  in  Sir  T.  Browne's  Wks.  (1836)  I.  45 

Mr.  Osborne  sent  my  father  a  calf,  whereof  I  observed  the 
knee  joynt,  and  the  neat  articulation  of  the  put  bone, 
which  was  here  very  perfect.  I  dissected  another  bull  s 
heart.  Itid.  48  In  a  putbone  the  unfortunate  casts  are 
outward,  the  fortunate  inward. 

Put-card  :  see  PUT  sl>.3 

t  Pu't-case.  Obs.  [f.  the  phrase  put  case  : 
PUT  v.1  22.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  a  case;  a  supposition  or 
hypothesis. 

1565  JEWEL  Def.  Afol.  iv.  ix.  |  3  What  a  foolishe  putcase, 
and  what  a  fund  whatif  is  that,  to  sale,  What  if  a  Pirate 
inuadethe  Arke  ofNoe?  1577  tr.  Bellinger's  Decades  dmti 
282  They  with  their  innumerable  pcrchances  and  put-cases 
do  make  the  treatise  of  restitution  so  tedious. 


PUTCHER. 

2.  A  person  skilled  in  putting  cases ;  one  who 
states  or  argues  hypothetical  cases. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives,  Ld.  Guildfitrd  I.  20  He  used  to  say 
that  no  man  could  be  a  good  lawyer  that  was  not  a  put-case. 

Putchamin,  early  form  of  PERSIMMON. 

Putcher  (po-tjai).  local.  [The  same  taptttchen, 
-eon,  -in,  recorded  in  the  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from 
Shropsh.,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Gloucestersh.,  in 
sense  'eel-basket,  wicker  eel-trap'.  Origin  un- 
known. Cf.  PUTT  j*.2]  A  conical  basket  or 
wicker  trap  for  catching  salmon  (see  qnot.  1885). 

1873  Act  36  *  37  Vic.  c.  71  §  21  (i)  Licenses  for  fishing    , 
weirs,  fishing  mitl  dams,  putts,  putchers,  fixed  nets,  and 
other  fixed  instruments  or  devices.     1883  Fisheries  Exkib. 
Catal.  51  Models  of  Salmon  Nets.  .Weirs  wilh  fish-passes. . 
Putchers,  [etc.].  \<K+ Daily  News  \  Sept.  6/7  In  the  [Severn]    I 
estuary  large  hauls  were  made  with  the  nets  and  putchers    | 
in  July  and  August.     1885  Daily  Tel.  18  Aug.,  Putchers. .    i 
are  funnel-shaped  baskets  of  wicker-work  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  shore,  into  which  the  salmon  press  themselves  in  trying 
to  press  through,  and  are  unable  to  return. 

1  PutcLuik,    putchock  (pzrtjifc).     Also  7  , 
pochok,  8-9  putehiok,  9  patchuk.     [Dukhm  or 
Southern  Hindustani  el»o  pachak;  origin  doubt-   I 
ful :  widely  prevalent  as  a  trade  name.]    The  root 
of  the   plant  Aplotaxis   attrifu/ala   (Aticklandia 
Cos/us  of  Falconer),  a  native  of  Kashmir,  exported 
to  China  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  used  as 
a  medicine  and  for  making  the  Chinese  joss-sticks. 

(Native)  green  putchuk,  a  name  for  the  root  of  the  Chinese 
Aristolochia  recitrvilabra,  used  in  medicine. 

I  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  C.  Frederick's  Yoy,  5  Aboundaunce 
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tica  putealis ';  f. put  well,  pit  +galge,  gallows,  post   l 
of  a  draw-well.]   A  bascule  or  lever  fixed  on  a  high 
fulcrum  and  having  a  counterpoise  on  the  handle, 
by  means  of  which  water  is  lifted  from  a  well  or 
pit ;  a  swipe  or  sweep. 

1584-5  Indenture  37  /;//;.  in  If.  4  Q.  8th  Ser.  (1894)  V. 
348/2  With  free  egresse  and  regresse  thorowe  the  same 
waye,  and  with  free  accesse,  egresse  and  regresse  to  the 
Putt  gaily,  findinge  wherewith  to  drawe  and  carrye  the 
same  water  aweye,  And  together  also  withe  like  accesse 
egresse  and  regresse  to  the  litle  well  there.  1611  COTGR., 
Bascule,  a  swipe,  scoope,  or  put-gaily  to  draw  vp  water 
withall. 

t  Puther l,  obs.  form  of  PEWTEB. 

1561  in  J.  R.  Boyle  lledon  (1875)  App.  206  A  litle  house 
pott,  two  puther  dublers,  two  dishes  of  puther. 

Puther  z,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  POTHEB. 

Futid  (pi«-tid),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  'L.piitid-us 
stinking,  foul,  f.  putl-re  to  stink :  see  -ID1.] 

1 1.  Stinking,  rotten,  putrid.  Obs. 

1659  GAUDEN  Slight  Healers  (1660)  21  Some  putid  or 
corrupt  humors  in  the  body. 

2.  Jig.  Foul,  base ;  morally  or  intellectually 
'rotten'  or  worthless.  (Often  merely  a  term  of 
contempt  or  execration.) 


pochok.    170411. — , w 

or  Costus  dulcis.  i7»7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xi. 
126  Nothing  of  it  is  usefull  but  the  Root,  called  Putchock, 
or  Radix  dulcis.  iSo»  CAPT.  ELMORE  Brit.  Mariners  Direct. 
129  Putchick,  shark  fins,  olibanum.  1845  STOCQUELER 
tlatidbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  34  Bombay,  .supplies.. grain, 
oils,  putchock,  seeds,  tobacco,  and  soap,  from  the  northern 
coast.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Prod.,  Putchuk. 

tPute,  sb.  rare-'.  [a.F./«/«  =  Pr.,  Sp./«/a, 
It. putta,  late  pop.  'L.piltta-.-L.pntiJa  stinking: 
cf.  PUTAIN.]  A  whore,  strumpet,  prostitute. 

c  1380  WYCUF  Sena.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  293  f>ei  ben  foule  putis. 

Fate  (pi«0>  "•  Now  rare  or  arch.  [ad.  L. 
putus  clean,  pure,  used  in  the  phrase  punts  (ac) 
puttts  **  purissimus.']  In  phrases  pure pute,pure 
and  pule,  pure,  clean,  mere. 

ciSig  Be.  HALL  Via  Media  t  5  Arminius  ..  acknow- 
ledges faith  to  be  the  pure  pute  gift  of  God.  1657  SANDER- 
SON  Serin.  Pref.  S  24  A  pure  pute  Christian,  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  n.  iv.  §  49(1740)  256  Dangcifield  had  the  Honour  to 
be  a  sin-le  Discoverer  of  a  pure  and  pute  Sham-plot,  Name 
and  Thing.  1906  R.  KIPLING  Puck  ff  Poofs  Hill,  Hal  o 
Draft  240  Only  you  and  I  chance  to  be  pure  pute  asses. 

Pute,  obs.  form  of  PIT  sl>.1 

Futeal  (pi«'t»al),  si.  Rom.  Anti(j.  [a.  L. 
puleal,  (-ale),  orig.  neuter  of  putealis:  see  next.] 
The  stone  curb  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

[1831  CELL  Pontpeiana  II.  xiii.  27  A  marble  mouth  or 
puteale]  1850  LF.ITCH  tr.  C.  0.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2) 
§  170  note.  The  Capitoline  puteal  has  adopted  a  younger 
figure  of  Hermes.  1861  E.  FALKENER  Efhesus  I.  iv.  63 
Vestiges  of  a  circular  building,  the  small  sue  of  which 
renders  it  probable  that  it  formed  a  puteal. 

t  Pu-teal,  a-    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  putealis,  f. 

putens  pit,  well]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  well  or  pit. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Puteal,  of  or  belonging  to  a  pit  or 

well      1657  TOMLINSON  Return' t  Disp.  219  The  best  water, 

therefore,  Is  fontane,  fluvial,  and  puteal  water. 

Puteanic(pi»tj,3e-nik),a.  Chem.  If.L.puttdn-us 
pertaining  to  a  well  (f.  puleus  well)  +  -1C.]  In 
piiteanic  acid:  see  quot. 

(1834  HAENI.F.  in  Kastner's  Archill,  Nurnberg,  XXVI.  399 
Ich  Lezeichne  sie  daher  . .  mit  dem  Namen  Brunnensiiure 
(Aadumputeanum\]  1838 T.  THOMSON  Chtm.prg.  Bodies 
156  Puteanic  acid,  .discovered,  in  1835,  by  M.  Haenlc, 
apothecary  at  Lahr,  in  the  ochre  which  deposits  abundantly 
in  the  wells  of  that  neighbourhood. . .  It  is  a  resinous-looking 
body,  transparent  when  in  thin  crusts,  having  a  strong 
lustre,  and  a  brown  colour.  It  has  no  smell. 

Puten,  error  for  PKTUN,  q.  v.,  quot.  1600-14. 

Puter,  obs.  form  of  PEWTKB. 

t  Pu-tery.  Obs.  Also  4  putrie,  4-5  -erie,  5 
putrye,  -ree,  -ery e.  [a.  OK.  >«/(«)«>  whoredom, 
(.pute:  see  PUTE  si.:  -BBYl.J  Unchastity  (pro- 
perly in  a  woman)  ;  harlotry,  prostitution. 

1:1380  WVCLIK  Wks.  (1880)  10  fes  pharisees  geten  hem 
moo  holderis  vp  for  here  putrie  |>an  for  here  trewe  prechyng. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  813  What  seye  we  eek  of  Putours 
bat  lyucn  by  the  horrible  synne  of  putrie,  and  constreyne 
wommen  to  yelden  to  hem  a  certeyn  rente  of  hire  bodily 
puterie?  c  1440  York  M)'st.xx\v.  30  We  haue  hir  tane  with 
putryplayne.  1483CAXTON  G.dela  Tour\\,\\\  puteryeand  in 
synne  mortalle  or  dedely  he  [the  deuylle]  hath  grete  power. 

Putfalle,  obs.  form  of  PITFALL. 

tPut-gallary.putt-,  var.of  POT-OALLERY,  Obs. 

1658  Lease  in  N.  f,  Q.  roth  Ser.  (1908)  IX.  312/2,  4  Putt 
Galhries,  or  shedds,  built  over  the  mill  stream  upon  the 
wharfc  thereof,  in  Paris  Garden. 

t  Put-gaily.  Obs.  Also  6  putt-,  [ad.  Du.  and 
Fl. put-galg  a  bascule  to  raise  water  from  a  well, 
in  Hexham  put-galge  '  a  swipe  to  drawe  up  water 
ont  of  a  well ',  in  Kilian  ptit-galghe, '  tollenon,  per- 


I.  oes,  s.  19  2  .  .  - 

ness  of  some  Grammarians.  1681  BAXTER  Answ.  Doiiwell 
iv.  28  A  chain  of  forgeries  or  putid  falshoods.  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  in.  vii.  870(1740)  556  He  hath..  framed  so  pulid 
a  Libel  upon  his  Lordship.  1818  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Hut. 
lllustr.  (ed.  2)  216  To  reject  this  narration  as  a  putid  fable. 

Hence  Puti-dity  [ad.  med.L.  pfiliditds,  ^1150 
in  Thomas  TAesaur.],  Pn-tldne»«,  the  quality  of 
being  putid,  rottenness;  Putidly  adv. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  11.  xvi.  199  High-tasted  sawces.. 
applied  to  tainted  meats,  to  make  their  putidness  less  per- 
ceptible.  1864  WEBSTER,  Putidity,  Putidness.  1897  Sat. 
Rev.  7  May  552/3  What  we  most  feebly  and  putidly  nowa- 
days  call  a  lady-doctor. 

Putlog,  putlock  (pmlfg,  -Vk),  sl>.  [The 
form  putlock  appears  to  have  been  the  earlier  ;  deri- 
vation obscure  ;  ?  from  put,  pa.  pple.  of  PUT  z/.l] 

One  of  the  short  horizontal  timbers  of  a  scaffold- 
ing, on  which  the  scaffold-boards  rest  ;  one  end  is 
inserted  at  right  angles  in  a  hole  left  in  the  wall 
for  that  purpose  (putlog-hole'],  the  other  being 
supported  by  the  ledger. 

a.  1645  Docum.  St.  Paufs  (Camdcn)  143,  Pullocks  for  scaf- 
folding3763.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  262/1  Putlocks, 
pieces  of  Spar  put  into  the  Sides  of  the  Wall  to  lay  Boards 

hh  \\  alls. 


peces  o      par  put  nto     e       e 

on  for  the  Bricklayer  to  stand  and  work  up  high  \\  alls. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  £><-/.,  Putlogs,  or  Putlocks,  in  building. 

1813  P.  NICHOLSON  I'ract.  Build.  59"  Putlogs  or  Putlocks; 
ffolding,  the  transverse  pieces,  at  right  angles  to  the 
1866  Standard  12  June  7/2  The  putlock.  .cameaway, 
bricklayer  .  .  was  precipitated  from  a  considerable 


PUTREFACTION. 

sioned  by  '  laying  to '  for  '  put  off* '  of  single 
parties  in  Thames  wherries. 

Put-off,  ppl.  a. :  see  PUT///,  a. 

Put-on  i'"t,(>n ;  stress  var.',///.  a.  [pa.  pple. 
of  to  put  OH  :  see  PUT  v.  46.] 

1.  Placed  upon  the  person,  as  clothing. 

1894  Miss  BROUCHTON  Beginner  xii,  The  Russian  net  of 
her  accurately  put-on  veiL 

b.  trans/,  of  the  person  :  Clothed,  dressed  (wilh 
qualifying  adv.,  as  well  or  ill}.  St.  and  north,  dial. 

1815  Scorr  Guy  M.  I,  I'm  no  just  that  weel  put  on.  >W; 
MABEL  WEIHEHAL  Two  North-Country  Maids  xxiii,  h 
changes  lassies  when  they  look  so  trim,  and  well  put  on. 
1896  UARRIK  Marl.  Ofiety  w.  (1897)  167  The  first  thing  I 
want  to  know  about  her  is  whether  she  was  good-looking,  and 
the  second  how  she  was  put  on. 

2.  tr.  Assumed,  affected,  feigned,  pretended. 
1611  FLETCHER  Wildgoose  Cheatm.  i.  With  »uch  a  reverend 

put-on  Reservation  which  could  not  mUs.  177$  MHE. 
U'ARBLAV  Early  Diary  28  Feb.,  He  assumed  no  manner  of 
superiority;  nor  yet.  .affected  a  certain  put-on  cqualuy. 
iSfUC'HURCH  Baconm.  58  'Ihe  put  on  and  worldlv  life. 

fPu-tor.  Obs. rare.  [a.  L-futor  stench,  Lpiitert 
to  stink.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUKT  Glossogr.,  Pntor,  a  stink  or  ill  savor. 

t  Putour.  Obs.  [app.  AF.  putour,  collateral 
form  of  OK. putter  PI-TYHL]  A  whoremonger;  a 
pimp ;  a  fomicator. 

c  138*  [sec  PuTERvJ.  1393  LANGL.  f.  PI.  C.  vii.  171  Lady, 
to  by  leue  sone  lowte  for  me  nouthe,  That  he  haue  pyte  on 
me  putour  [v.  r.  putrour]  of  bus  pure  grace  and  mercy. 

Put-out,  so.  and  ///.  a. :  see  POT-,  PUT  ppl.  a. 
Obs.  [f.  POT  f.l  +  Pis.]  -  PUSH-PIK. 


ioa3  P.  NICHOLSON  t'ract.  ouna.  59.  •  »..«^.  — -, 

in  scaffolding,  the  transverse  pieces,  at  right  angles  to  the 

and  a  f  -- 

height  to  the  ground. 

8.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  251  Putlogs  ..  pieces  of 
Timber,  or  short  Poles  about  7  Foot  long.  i86a  E.  I  ALKENER 
Ephesus  iv.  85  The  walls  are  for  the  most  part  disfigured 
by  small  square  holes  (like  those  left  by  putlogs).  1901  J. 
Black's  Carp.  *  Build.,  Scaffold.  89  Scaffold  poles,  putlogs, 
and  boards  are  rented,  .most  largely  to  builders. 

b.  Comb.  Putlog-,  putlock-hole,  one  of  a  series 
of  small  square  holes  left  in  the  brickwork  or  stone- 
work of  a  wall  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  putlogs. 

1757  SMEATON  in  Phil.  Trans.  1. 202  Puttock-holes  for  ihe 
scaffolding.  1878  M'VirriE  Christ  Ch.CatheJraK,! [Small 
holes  were  found  running  through  the  wall  at  different 
heights,  resembling  putlocK  holes. 

Hence  Pu'ttog  v.  trans.,  to  insert  in  the  manner 

of  a  putlog. 

1908  ;V.  *  <?.  .oth  Ser.  VII.  483/1  A  beam  putlogged  into 
the  north  and  south  walls. 

Put-Off  (puti^'f),  st.  PL  put-ofb.  [f.  the 
verbal  phrase  put  of  (PUT  v.  45).]  An  act  of 
putting  off,  in  various  senses. 

1.  An  act  of  dismissing  a  question,  argument,  etc., 
or  the  person  propounding  it,  by  evasion  or  the 
like ;   a  pretext  for  not  doing  something,  or  for 
deferring  it  till  later  (cf.  i) ;  an  evasion,  «  shift. 

,549  LATIMER  3raStrm.  bef.  Edw.  K/fArb.)  79 Nowe  they 
haultheyr  shyftes,and  theyr  putofs  sainge,  *"»r™' '  J 
before  a  lawe,  we  maye  breake  no  order.     .54?  g 
Bible  (Matthew's)  Prol.,Then  should  neyther  Goddes  cause 
nor  poore  mans  matters  haue  so  many  £**£•.  so  many  put 
byesTdelayes.    a  1704  T.  BROWN  Dial.  Dead,  Friends^ 
Wks.  i7ir  IV  v>  He.,  repay  d  my  past  Services  with.,  base 
Put-orK     18.3  BEHTHAH^AW  Paul  41  Promises,  put-off*, 
evasions— and,  after  all,  no  performance.    1886  STEVENSON 
xSSfeS  xxii,  I  think  I  would  have  asked  farther,  but 
Alan  2ve  me  the  put-off.    '  I  am  rather  weaned ',  he  said. 

2.  An  act  of  deferring  or  postponing  something  ; 
postponement,  delay,  procrastination ;  a  putting  a 
person  off  to  a  later  time. 

.6a3  R.  CARPENTER  ConscionaUe  Christian  28  Instantly, 
as  the  occasion  is  giuen,  without  put-offs  to  alterttmes,or 
any  tedious  protraction.  1  i6aS  JAS.  I  in  Wallers  Poems 
?,,,i)  p.  ix,  No  Put-offs,  my  Lord,  answer  me  presently, 
il™  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  4*5  What  the  governor  s 
Jf-o ff  could  not  effect,  was  to  be  reatternpted  by  this  put- 
off  l8»7  MOORE  Mem.  (1854)  V.  157  Expecting . .  to  receive 
a  put-off  from  Lady  Holland  for  the  evening. 

3.  lit.  A  putting  off  or  setting  down  a  person 
from  n  vehicle  or  a  vessel,  esp.  a  boat.  rare. 

,8sS  HONE  Everyday  Bh.  I.  603  This  delay  ..is  occa- 


1591  NASHE  Ftatrt  Lett.  Ctm/ut.  (1593)  5',  I  »ill  P 
put-pinne  with  thee  for  all  that  thou  art  woorth.  1658  ). 
HAKRlNCTON/'rwi.f.  Pop.  Coot.  I.  U.  (1700)  260 His  Pul-pm 
is  pretty :  The  Emperor  puts  Power  into  the  hands  of  ibe 
Electors  i  and  the  King  of  Poland  puts  Power  into  ihe  hands 
of  the  Gentlemen.  16*5  GLANVILL  Scefiis  Sci.  xxiii.  178 
He.  .will  not  leave  the  Throne  to  play  with  Beggars  at  Put- 
pin,  or  be  fond  of  Tops  and  Cherry-stones. 

Putred,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PUTBID. 

t  Pu-trede.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -ride.  [ad.  L. 
ptitrldo:  see  below.]  Rotting,  putridity. 

01400  Lan/rants  Cirurg.  86  If  bat  >e  membre  be  drie.. 
&  bei  ban  greet  putride  [MS.  B.  putrede]  &  rotschipe. 

tPutre'dinal,  a.  Obs.  Alto  7  putri-.  [a. 
F. putridinal  ( i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  late  L. putrldo, 
-inem  :  see  PCTBKDO  and  -AL.]  Proceeding  from 
or  characterized  by  putrefaction. 

1374  I.  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  Grow.  Things  18  Ii 
naturall    lieatc,    become    putrcdinall   or    rotten.     1600  G. 
HARVEY  Mart.  Angl.  xv.  178  Lice..engendred  out  of  their 
clammy  sweat,  by  a  putredinal  heat  that  attends  them. 

t  Putre'dinoua,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  r./MMUM*M 
(Cotgr.  1611),  f.  as  prcc. :  see  -ous.]  -  prec ; 
also  fig.  filthy,  abominable. 

1641  BURCES  Serm,  kef.  Ho.  Com.  5  Nov.  60  All  putre- 
dinous  vermine  of  bold  Schismaticks  and  frantick  Sectaries 
glory  in  her  ashes.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  35-  3/a  From  Putre- 
dinous  Humours  this  ill  doth  proceed.  1711  O.  CA»V  f»jil. 
PhylactLkx*)  Most  Putredinous  Sectaries. 

II  Putredo  (pi«tr»-da).  Obs.  [Late  L,  putrldo 
rottenness,  putridity,  f.  putrere  to  rot :  cf.  torpedo 
f.  torpere.]  Putrefaction ;  spec,  in  rath.,  hospital 
gangrene  (Syd.  Sot.  Lex.). 

iTci  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gym*.  (1718)  161  Accounting  for 
things  by  Occult  Qualities,  Putredo's  and  the  like. 

Putrefacient  (piKtrAfyJ'ei.t),  a.  (it.) 
L.  putrtfacienl-em,  pres.  pple.  of  putrefat/re  to 
make  rotten  :  see  next.l  =  PCTBEFACTIT*. 

.883  American  VI.  173  One  of  which  is    a  putrej 
poison.     18*.  Alienist  I,  Niurol.   IX.  363  Putrefacient 
action  on  the  blood  and  tissues  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours. 
B.  /*.  A  putrefactive  agent  or  substance. 

1890  in  Cm/.  Diet. 

t  Putrefa-ct,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  putri-.  [f.  L. 
fiulrefact-,  ppl.  stem  of  putrefaclrt  to  make  rotten, 
f.  putrere  to  be  rotten  if.  puter,  putr-  rotten)  _«• 
/orfrirtomake.]  trans.  To  make  rotten,  to  putrefy. 

i«07  A.  M.  tr.  GuilUmiau,  fr.  Ckirurg  33»/>  To 
preVente  the  same  [bonel  to  be.  .pulrefacted  and  corrupted- 

Hence  fPntrefa-oted///.  a.,  putrefied  ;  t. 
fk'ctlbl*  a.,  capable  of  putrefaction ;  pntrescible. 

1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iv,  Vermine  bred  of 
putrifacted  slime.    1034  PEACHAM  Gent/.  Exerc.  l.  xvin.  I 
Grosse  and  putrefacted  vapours,  that  issue  from  the  e 
1651  BIGGS  fiev  Disp.  I  287  As  often  as  any  putrelactib 
or  cadaveriiable  thing  is  ingested  in  the  stomack. 

PntrcfiMJtion  (piwtr/fe-kjan).  Forms:  5-9 
(erroH.)  putri-,  6  putry-,  5-  putn.- ;  5  -«M- 
clo(u)n,  -faocyon,  -faotloun,  6-  -fkotion.  [a. 
OF.  putrefaction  (mh  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.futre- 
faclion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  putrefacfre :  see  prec.1 

1.    The   action   or   process  of   putrefyinf 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  tubi 
with  its  attendant  unwholesome  loath! 
smell  and  appearance  ;  rotting,  corruption. 


PUTREFACTIOUS. 

("1790)  63  Animal  substances  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  putrefaction.  1833  MARRY  AT  P.  Simple  xxx,  The  body 
is  never  allowed  to  remain  many  hours  unburied  in  the 
tropical  climates,  where  putrefaction  is  so  rapid.  1875 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1883)  26  All  the  forms  of 
putrefaction  which  are  undergone  by  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  are  fermentations  set  up  by  Bacteria  of  different 
kinds. 

b.  Decomposition  of  tissues  or  fluids  in  a  living 
body,  as  in  ulceration,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 

£1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  51  J?e  which  quytture  schulde 
corrupte  Jnlke  lyme  [  =  limb]  &  brynge  him  to  putrifaccioun 
[v.r.  putrefactioun].  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  21  Alle 
philosophoris  seyn  (?at  \>e  feuere  contynuele  is  gendrid  of 
putrifaccioun  of  blood  and  of  corrupcioun  of  humouris  in  it. 


putrefaction  is  more  contagious  before  maturitie  than  after. 
1756  GRAY  Let,  to  Wharton  25  Mar.,  I  maintain  that  one  sick 
rich  patient  has  more  of  pestilence  and  putrefaction  about 
him  than  a  whole  ward  of  sick  poor.  1806  Med.  Jml.  XV. 
492  It  is  attended  with  great  debility,  and  there  is  frequently 
a  great  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  mortification. 

f  2.  In  reference  to  inorganic  matter,  esp.  in 
Alchemy :  The  disintegration  or  decomposition  of 
a  substance  by  chemical  or  other  action ;  also, 
the  oxidation  or  corrosion  of  metals,  etc.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Alch.  v.  Hi.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  148  And  Putrefaccyon  may  thus  defyned  be 
After  Philosophers  sayings  it  ys  of  Bodyes  the  fleyng,  And 
in  our  compound  a  dyuysyon  of  thyngs  thre.  1610  B. 
JONSON  Afch.  ii.  v,  Name  the  vexations,  and  the  martyriza- 
tions  of  Mettalls...Sir,  Putrefaction,  Solution,  Ablution, 
Sublimation  [etc.].  1626  BACON  Sytoa  §  291  Metals  give 
Orient  and  Fine  colours  in  Dissolutions.. likewise  in  their 
Putrefactions  or  Rusts.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  viii. 
128  A  certain  metallick  body,  .that  is  of  an  easie  solution 
and  putrefaction. 

3.  concr.  Decomposed  or  putrid  matter. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  vi.  §  n  The  mosse  vppon  the 
wall,  which  is  but  a  rudiment  betweene  putrefaction,  and 
an  hearbe.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  39  In  the  midst  is 
a  hole,  discendmg  to  the  bottomej  which  receiues  that 
putrefaction  and  vncleannesse,  issuing  from  the  melting 
bodies,  which  are  laid  there  naked.. exposed  to  the  sunnes 
fiery  rage.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  iv.  134  They  would 
readily  [deposit  their  eggs]  in  all  Putrefaction,  even  in  a 
mucilage  of  bruised  spiders. 

4.  fig.  Moral  corruption  and  decay. 

a  1631  DONNE  Select,  (1840)  164  We  bring  elements  of  our 
own  ;  earth  of  covetousness,  water  of  unstead  fast  ness,  air  of 
putrefaction,  and  fire  of  licentiousness.  1750  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  47  f  14  Sorrow . .  is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant 
life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion.  1871  TYNDALL 
Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  II.  ix.  148  Rome,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  Empire,  had  fallen  into  moral  putrefaction.  1907  Edin. 
Rev.  Jan.  22,  It  is  thanks  to  heretics  that  orthodoxy  has 
been  kept  from  putrefaction. 

Hence  f  Futrefa*ctions  (putri-)  a.  Obs.^  of 
the  nature  of,  or  full  of  putrefaction ;  putrefying, 
putrid. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  D  iij,  Your  complexion . .  shall 
be  of  a  saffron  colour  J  your  cheekes,  thinne  t  your  nosethrils 
putrtfactious;..your  breath,  noysome.     1616  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  v.  2178  Drunkennesse,  whose  putrefactious  slime 
Darkens  the  splendour  of  our  common  wealth. 

Putrefactive  (pifitrffae-kliv),  a.  (sd.)  Also 
6-7  putri-.  [a.  F.  putrtfactif,  -ive  (i4th  c.  in 
Littre),  f.  L.  putrefact- ;  see  PUTBEFACT  and  -IVE.] 

1.  Causing  or  inducing  putrefaction  ;  putrefying. 
1545  E  LYOT  Diet.  H  h  vj  b/i,  Septicus,  . .  putrifactife,  or 

corrosife.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvm.  ix.  II.  321  Their 
bloud  is  corrosiue  by  nature,  and  putrifactiue.  1610  MARK- 
HAM  Mastcrp.  n.  clvi.  460  The  medicines  are  either  corro- 
siue, putrifactiue,  or  caustick.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  69 
Where  the  obstruction  is  attended  with  a  putrefactive  alkali. 
1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  99  The  existence  of  some 
putrefactive  ferment.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  165 
Putrid  softening  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  putrefactive 
bacteria. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  produced  or  characterized  by 
putrefaction  ;   indicative  of  putrefaction.      Putre- 
factive  fermentation ,    putrefaction    scientifically 
viewed  as  a  species  of  fermentation. 

1646  Sm  T.  BROWN  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  vi.  95  Making  putri- 
factive  generations  correspondent  unto  seminal  productions 
..when  the  Oxe  corrupteth  into  Bees,  or  the  Horses  into 
hornets.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg  Treat.  {!.),  If  the  bone 
be  corrupted,  the  putrefactive  smell  will  discover  it.  1758 
REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chem.  I.  in  The  third  generates  an 
alkaline  salt ; .  .this  last  sort  takes  the  name  of  the  Putrid  or 
Putrefactive  Fermentation.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  iv. 
(1818)  I.  87  The  authors.. had  mistaken  for  lice  some  other 
species  of  insects,  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  in 
putrefactive  sores.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  237/2  Fermentation 
is  of  three  kinds:  the  vinous,  producing  alcohol:  the  acetous, 
yielding  vinegar;  and  the  putrefactive,  of  which  the  pro- 
ducts are  very  variable  and  usually  fetid. 

f  3.  Undergoing  or  subject  to  putrefaction ; 
putrefying;  corruptible.  Obs. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  u.  clxxiii.  487  It  cleanseth  al 
putrifactiue  humors.    1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  xvn.  Wks. 
(1677)  194  If  momentary  and  putrefactive  man  can  undis- 
cerned  and  unburthen'd  bear  so  much  about  him. 

t  B.  sb.  A  substance  which  causes  putrefaction ; 
a  putrefactive  agent.  Obs. 

1610  MARKHAM  Master^,  n.  clvi.  461  The  corrosiues  are 
weaker  then  the  putrifactiues,  and  the  putrifactiues  are 
weaker  then  the  caustickes. 

Hence  Putrefa'ctiveness,  the  quality  of  being 
putrefactive.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 
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t  Putrefa'Ctory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  putri-. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -OBY  2.J  =  PUTREFACTIVE  a. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  251  Their  way  is,  to  cut  a  man 
inpieces,  and  then  put  him  into  a  Putrifactory  Vessel. 

Putrefiable  (pte'tx&Mfbl),  a.  [f.  PUTREFY 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  putrefied ;  putrescible. 

1883  W.  T.  BELFIELD  Relat.  Micro. Org.  to  Disease  60 
For  absorption  of  putrefiable  materials.  1884  igtA  Cent. 
Feb.  32^  Some  epidemic  agent,  .which  converts  putrefiable 
impurities  into  a  specific  poison. 

Putrefied  (pi«'ti/faid ),///.  a.  [f.  PUTBEFY  + 
-ED1.]  Rendered  putrid ;  rotten. 

v&&  Pilgr,  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)202  b,  Many  other  beestes 
and  wormes  be  gendred  of  the  erth  onely,  or  other  putrefyed 
matter.  01640  I.  BALL  Answ.  to  Canne  n.  (1642)  55  As 
rotten  and  putrified  stuffe  to  be  caSt  out.  17*4  R.  WELTOM 
Chr.  Faith  $  Pract.  359  Their  hearts  are  filthy  and  corrupt 
like  those  putrefied  carcasses.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat. 
Agric.  (sd.  2)  370  The  dung.. is  still  to  be  considered  as 
vegetables  in  a  putrefied  state. 

Putrefier  (pbWrf&liM}.  [f.  PUTBEFY  +  -EB  *.] 
A  putrefying  agent.  AlsoJ^". 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  118  Putrefyers  of  the  bloud. 
1883  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  196/2  A  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  putrefiers  and  antiseptics.  1895  Voice  (N.  Y.) 
9  May  5/4  Who  are  the  putrefiers  of  society  to-day? 

Putrefy  (piw'trffai),  v.  Also  5-6  putry-, 
6-9  putrify.  [a.  F.  putrefi-er,  ad.  L.  putrefacgre 
(see  PUTBEFACT),  with  the  ending  -fy,  as  if  from  a 
L.  *ptttrificare  (whence  the  spelling  putrify)  ;  see 

PUTBIFJCATION  and  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  rot  or 
decay  with  a  fetid  smell.  Now  rare. 

1-50 tr.  Hjgden  (Rolls)  V.  117  This  Galerius..hade  the 
s    interialTe  of  his  breste  and  exterialle  putrefiede 

ntrefacto  pectore]anA  corrupte  so  score.,  that  [etc.].     1528 

ov  Rede  me  EpisL  (Arb.)  25  For  one  rotten  apple  lytell  and 
I y tell  putrifieth  an  whole  heape.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv. 
vii.  90  They  would  but  stinke,  and  putrifie  the  ayre.  1659 
PEARSON  Creed  iv.  (1662)  242  The  bodies  were  often  left  upon 
the  Crosse  till  the  sun  and  rain  had  putrified  and  con- 
sumed  them.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  184  God  . .  bids  a 
plague  Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin,  And  putrefy  the 
breath  of  blooming  health.  1863  Intell.  Observ.  IV.  103  (tr. 
Pasteur's  Researches)  Let  us  putrefy  lactate  of  lime 
sheltered  from  air. 

tfo.  Alchemy  and  Old  Chem.  To  decompose 
chemically;  to  subject  to  any  decomposing  or 
destructive  process,  e.  g.  to  oxidize.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  v.  It  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  160,  I  have  the  tought  How  thou  the  Bodys 
must  Putrefy.  1651  FRENCH  Distill,  i.  14  Things  are  sooner 
putrefied  in  cloudy  weather  then  in  faire.  Ibid.  v.  118 
Putrefie  them  together  in  Balneo  the  space  of  three  dayes. 

t  Q.Jig.  To  corrupt  morally  or  socially;  to  destroy 
the  purity  or  soundness  of;  to  render  corrupt.  Obs, 
f538  BALE  Thre  La-wes  1927  We  charge  you  no  more  thys 
lawe  to  putryfye.  1593  G.  HARVEV  Pierce's  Super,  in  G.  G. 
Smith  Eliz.  Crit.  Ess.  (1904)  II.  260  Out  vpon  ranke  and 
lotlisome  ribaldry  that  putrifieth  where  it  should  purify. 
1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  v.  13  The  World  is 
putrified  with  the  corruption  of  all  sin. 

2.  intr.  To  become  putrid;  to  decay  with  an 
offensive  smell ;  to  decompose,  rot,  (  go  bad '. 
^  14x2-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxyiii,  Aboue  the  grounde 
if  the  body  lye  That  by  all  reason  it  must  putryfye.  1539 
ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  57  Suche  is  the  nature  of  hony,  that  it 
suffreth  not  the  bodies  to  putrifie.  169*  BENTLEY  Boyle 
Lect.  iv.  134  He  suffer'd  those  things  to  putrefy  in  Her- 
metically sealed  glasses.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
I.  314  In  the  cold  arctic  regions,  animal  substances,  during 
their  winter,  are  never  known  to  putrefy.  1838  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  1010  Albumen  and  fibrin  putrefy  very 
quickly. 

b.  Of  the  tissues  or  fluids  in  a  living  body :  To 
become  putrid  or  gangrenous ;  to  fester,  suppurate. 
c  1500  [see  PUTREFYING  vbl.  sb.}.  1540-54  CROKE  Ps.  (Percy 
Soc.)  ii  Myne  old  sores  do  breake  out  agayn,  And  are  cor- 
rupte^ and  putrefie.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  Sub/.  170  No 
Physitian  can  rightly  cure  any  disease  or  wound  until  the 
venemous  matter  which  putnfies  inwardly  be  drawn  out. 
1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  v.  176  The  blood  would 
putrefy  and  become  fetid. 

Q»J^f,  To  become  corrupt  or  decay,  morally, 
socially,  or  in  any  non-physical  sense. 

i$a6  TINDALE  i  Pet.  \.  4  An  inheritaunce  immortall  and 
vndefiled,  and  that  putrifieth  not.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
v.  Ixxvi.  §  4  The  name  of  vnrighteous  persons  shall  putrifie.  I 
1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  29  Raising  up  some  persons 
thereby  to  be  like  salt  among  corrupted  men,  least  all  should 
putrifie  and  perish.  17*0  T.  BOSTON  Hum.  Nat.  Fourfold 
St.  (1797)  114  We  putrified  in  Adam  as  our  root. 

Putrefying  (pi7<*trffai|irj),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  POTREFY  ;  putrefaction. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  m.  xvi.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  143  And  hete  of  Askys  and  balnys  for  putrefy- 
ing, c  1500  Melusine  xxiii.  157  The  venym  that  was  within 
the  wounde  caused  grete  putrefyeng  &  rotyng  of  his  flesshe. 

Pu'trefying,/X- «•  [-INGS.]  That  putrefies. 
a.  intr.  Undergoing  putrefaction ;  rotting.  Also/^f. 

i6n  BIBLE  Isa.  i.  6  Wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying 
sores.  .1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  157  Alasl  a  mass  of 
putrefying  clay.  1839  DARWIN  Voy.  Beagle  xi.  231  The 


b.    trans.   =  PUTREFACTIVE  a.  i.  rare. 
'7£^  J-  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ,  Surg.  (1771)  298  From  a 
continual  Use  of  putrefying  Medicines. 

t  Pu-trer.     Obs.  rare.     [f.  ptttrie,  PUTERY  + 
-ER  1.]     A  whoremonger ;  a  fornicator. 
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c  '393  (see  PUTOUR].  ?i4«.  in  Arnolds  Chron.  (1811) 
90  Ye  shall  enquyre  yf  there  bee  putrer  comon  hasurdur 
contrary  mayntener  of  quarels..or  other  comon  mysdoers 
be  dwellyng  wythin  the  warde. 

Putrescence  (pi*/tre-sens).  [f.  L.  ptitrescent- 
em  PUTRESCENT  :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  F.  putrescence 
(i8th  c.  in  Littre').]  The  action  or  process  of 
rotting  or  becoming  putrid ;  incipient  or  advancing 
rottenness. 

1646  SIR  T.BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  x.  202  They  prevent .. 
putrescence  of  humors.  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
22  Sept.,  You  would  not  nave  me  for  fear  of  pain  perish  in 
putrescence.  1800  Phil  Trans.  XC.  165  As  soon  as  a  great 
degree  of  putrescence  has  taken  place,  the  luminous  property 
of  the  fishes  is  destroyed.  x8oa  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XX.  213 
Having  always  a  putrescence perse>  or  tendency  to  putrify. 
1861  WYNTER  Soc.  Bees  197  (Preserved  Meats]  How  did 
this  putrescence  arise? 

b.  concr.  Pntrescent  or  rotting  matter. 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  in.  x,  Nameless  masses  of 
putrescence,  useful  only  for  turnip-manure.  1808  Westm. 
Gaz.  29  Aug.  2/3  The  sanitary  inspector  described  one  of 
the  lots  as  'perished,  diseased,  and  rotten '...Is  the  only 
penalty.,  the  carting  away  of  the  putrescence  and  the  bury- 
ing of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea? 

C.  Jig. ;  esp.  Moral  rottenness  or  corruption. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes,  Luther \  The  European  World  was 
asking  him  :  Am  I  to  sink  ever  lower  into  falsehood,  stagnant 
putrescence,  loathsome  accursed  death  ?  1865  RUSKIN 
Arrows  ofCkace  (1880)  II.  141  A  putrescence  through  the 
constitution  of  the  people  is  indicated  by  this  galled  place. 

Putrescency  (piwtre-sensi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ENCY.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  putrescent. 

1756  C  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  151  This.. corrects  the 

futrescency,  blunts  the' acidity.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat. 
,  148  When  these  bodies  are  only  at  the  commencement  of 
putrescency.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Data.  Econ.  II.  33  Putre- 
scency is  no  blemish,  in  the  opinion  of  many  nations..  .The 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego  find  the  putrid  flesh  of  the 
whale  and  seal  quite  agreeable. 

Putrescent  (piwtre-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  putres- 
cent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  putresc-^re  to  grow  rotten, 
inceptive  of  putrere  to  be  rotten.  Cf.  k\putrescen£ 
(iCthc.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Becoming  putrid  ;  in  process  of  putrefaction. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments  257  The  State 

of  a  putrescent  Alkali.  1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Cullen's 
Nosol.  Method,  (ed.  3)  240  Scorbutus.  In  cold  countries 
occurring  after  living  on  putrescent,  salted  animal  food. 
1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  225  Putrescent  manures,  .all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  can  be  reduced  through  decom- 
position, fermentation,  and  putrefaction,  into  such  a  state  as 
will  render  them  fit  to  assist  the  melioration  of  the  land. 
1881  TYNDALL  Floating  Matter  Air  67  Bacteria  were 
numerous  in  the  exposed  tubes,  and  soon  afterwards  all 
three  of  them  became  thickly  muddy  and  putrescent. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  accompanying  putrescence. 
1775  SIR  E.  BAKRY0&T.  Wines  Ancients  10  Stronger  Wines 

are  more  apt  to  degenerate,  .in  to  a  vapid,  ropy,  and  at  length 
a  putrescent  state.  1849-52  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  862/1 
We  find  game,  in  a  putrescent  state,  eaten  as  a  luxury. 
fig.  1876  BLACKIE  Songs  Relig.  <$•  Life  40  He  saw  God's 
features,  in  the  dim  putrescent  light  Of  his  own  sick 
imaginings, 

Putrescible  (pi«tre'sib'l),  a.  [f.  'L.putrese-e're 
to  grow  rotten  +  -IBLE.  Cf.  F.  putrescible  (i4th  c. 
in  Godef.),  and  PUTIUBLE.]  Liable  to  rot  or 
become  putrid ;  subject  to  putrefaction. 

1797  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  28  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  putrescible,  nor  form  a  viscid  solution  with 
water.  1815  MILLARD  Time's  Telesc.  (1825)  87  The  white 
cabbage  is  the  most  putrescible.  1878  TYNDALL  in  igtk 
Century  Mar.  505  The  substances  after  having  been  super- 
heated remain  putrescible,  though  they  do  not  putrefy. 

Hence  Futrescibi-lity  [cf.  F.  putrescibilitt 
(Littre)],  the  quality  of  being  putrescible. 

1800  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  393, 1.. suspect,  that 
strong.,  muscular  fibre.,  is  not  of  easy  putrescibility.  1881 
TYNDALL  Floating  Matter  Air  101  The  putrescibility  of 
pheasant,  .was  exceeded  by  that  of  snipe,  partridge,  and 
plover. 

Putrescine  (piwtre'sain).  Physiol,  Chem. 
Also  erron.  -in.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -INE  5.]  One  of 
the  ptomaines  or  cadaveric  alkaloids  :  see  quots. 

1887  A.  M.  BROWN  A  nim.  A  Ikaloids^  36  Putrescine 
C'H"N2. — Like  the  preceding  ptomaines  is  obtained  from 
the  flesh  of  the  mammifera  and  herring  brines.  It  is  a 
limpid,  slightly  oily  liquid,  the  odour  of  which  resembles 
that  of  sperm.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  588  Brieger 
..has  isolated  and  named  a  number  of  these  ptomaines, 
such  as  putrescine,  cadaverine,  neurine,  &c.  1897  Ibid.  II. 
788  Some  [alkaloids]  such  as  cadaverine,  putrescine,  and 
choline  are  but  slightly  poisonous.  1899  CAGNEY  Jaksch's 
Clin.  Diagn.  v.(ed.  4)  188  These  observers,  .established  the 
identity  of  Brieger's  putrescin  with  tetramethylendiamine. 
t  Ptl'trible,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  putri- 
bilis  corruptible,  f.  putrere  to  rot :  see  -IBLE.] 
Liable  to  become  putrid  ;  =  PUTRESCIBLE. 

1620  VRNNER  Via  Recta  vi.  97  Olives,  .breedaputribleand 
vnwholsome  nourishment.  loid.  vii.  122  They. .  fill  the  body 
with  crude  and  putrible  humours. 

Putrid  (piw'trid),  a.  (In  6-7  erron.  putred.) 
[a.  Is.  putrid-us  rotten,  f.  putrere  to  rot,  f.  puter 
rotten.  Cf.  F,  put 'ride  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  organic  bodies  or  substances  :  In  a  state  of 
decomposition ;  rotten. 

1598  MARSTON  So*  Villanie  \.  Proem.  (1509)  171  Quake 
guzzell  dogSj  that  Hue  on  putred  slime,  Skud  from  the  lashes 
of  my  yerking  rime.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  iv.  133 
[He]  made  innumerable  trials  with  the  putrid  Flesh  of  all 
sorts  of  Beasts  and  Fowls.  1750  tr.  Leonardos'  Mirr, 
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Stones  83  Coral  cleanses  putrid  sores.  ^74  GOLDSM  Nat 
Hist.  (1776)  I.  234  Stagnant  sea-water,  like  fresh,  soon  grows 
putrid.  1777  PUBTUI  Matt.  I,  Spir.  (1782)  1.  x.  130  Only 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  ever  become  properly  putrid 
and  offensive.  i86a  BUKTON  Kit.  Hunter  350  Glad  t. 
appease  their  hunger  on  putrid  horse-flesh. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  causing,  proceeding  from, 
accompanying,  or  infected  with  putrefaction;  foul. 
1610  HEALEY  five's  Comm.  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  x.  xi. 
377  Whole  heauen  (perforce)  shall  see  thy  putred  hew.  n" 
DKAYTON  Poly-olo.  xviii.  50  From  her  there  yet  procec™ 
unwholesome  putrid  air.  r  1750  SIIENSTONE  Elegies  xviii. 
24  Avoid  the  putrid  moisture  of  the  mead.  1813  SHELLEY 
O.  Mat  iv.  87  Their  bones  Bleaching  unburied  in  the  putrid 
blast.  1808  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  351  Symptoms  which 
are  called  typhoid  or  putrid,  and  which  are  indicative  of 
septic  infection  of  the  whole  body. 

b.  Putrid  fever,  a  name  for  typhus  fever ;  pytho- 
genic  fever ;  putrid  sore  throat,  gangrenous  pharyn- 
gitis ;  sometimes  applied  to  diphtheria. 

[a  1411  LVDG.  Two  Mcrch.  295  And  putrida  b  causyd 
gladly  thus.]  1651  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  64  Spirit  of  Salt  is 
very  good  in  Feavers  putrid.  1771  Genii.  Mag.  XLI.  471/2 
Mr.  Poole,  his  wife,  daughter  and  mother,  who  all  died 
n  few  days  ago  of  a  putrid  sore  throat.  1774  PENNANT  Tour 
Scot,  in  1772,  303  Putrid  fever,  the  epidemic  of  the  coasts, 
originating  from  unwholsome  food.  1811-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (cd.  4)  I.  683  The  diseases  called  the  putrid  fever, 
and  putrid  sore  throat  are  but  of  late  date. 

3-  fig-  (a)  Morally,  socially,  or  politically  cor- 
rupt; aesthetically  abominable.  (6)  Corrupting, 
noxious,  noisome. 

[1601  MABSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  I.  iv,  Yon  putred  ulcer  of 
my  roiall  bloode.]  1618  FELTHAM  Resolves  l.  xii.  Wks. 
(1677)  iB^I he  sedulous  Bee.  .working  that  to  honey  which 
the  putn  d  Spider  would  convert  to  poyson.  1640  MILTON 


1893  Scotsman  28  June  6  In  respect  to  electoral  morality 
Pontefract  is  putrid. 

1 4.  Of  soil  (rendering  L.  putris  in  Vergil)  : 
Loose,  crumbling,  friable,  mellow.  06s. 

1635-56  COWLEY  Daiiidtis  iv.  708  Here  with  sharp  neighs 
he  warlike  Horses  sound  ;  And  with  proud  prancings  beat 


black  below.  1780  A.  YOUNG  'four  Trcl.  '(Nat.~LTbr.'  ed") 
161  A  mellow,  putrid,  friable  loam. 

Hence  Pu'trldly  adv.,  in  a  putrid  manner; 
Pn'trldness,  putrid  condition,  rottenness. 

1889  ).  M.  DUNCAN  Clin.  Led.  Dis.  Women  x.  (ed.  4)  60 
A  putridly  decomposing  bit  of  decidua,  or  of  placental  tissue. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  371  To  begin  to  undergo 
a  putridness.  1698  FRYEH  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  68  An  Infe- 
cundity  in  the  Larth,  and  a  Putridness  in  the  Air.  1903 
Daily  Record*;  Mail  2  June  4  The  excuse  made,  .was  that 
the  stores  had  revealed  a  tendency  to  putridness. 

Putridity  (piatri-dlti).  Also  7-8  erron. 
putredity.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITT  ;  cf.  me(\.l,.putridi- 
tds  (^1150  in.  Thomas  Thesaur.  A'ov.  Lot.),  ¥. 
putridite  (1794  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  putrid  or 
rotten ;  rottenness ;  loathsome  decay. 

a  1639  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  l.  iii.  it.  iv.  (1651)  302  The 
whole  malady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putredity, 
black  smoky  vapours.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World 
I.  92  The  degree  of  freshness  or  of  putridity.  1801  filed. 
Jriil.  V.  145  A  true  typhus,  with  symptoms  of  putridity. 
1866  BRIGHT  Sp.,  Reform  16  Oct.  (1876)  380  General  cor- 
rup_tion  and  putridity  are  the  destruction  of  most  bodies 
which  they  affect.  it&AllbutfsSyst.Med.\.  34  According 
to  some  bacteriologists  putridity  is  mainly  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  micro-organisms. 

b.  fig.  Moral  or  metaphorical  rottenness. 

i8»3  SOUTHEY  Lett.  31  Oct.  (1856)  III.  408  Not  against  the 
principle  of  the  government .  .but  against  the  stagnation  and 
putridity.  1873  'OuiDA1  Pascarel  I.  8  We— wliose  whole 
year-long  course  is  one  Dance  of  Death  over  the  putridity 
of  our  pleasures.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  183 
The  emblem  of  purity  and  preservation  from  putridity. 

2.  cone  r.  Putrid  matter. 

1790  CATH.  M.  GRAHAM  Lett.  Educ.  356  As  we  find  the 
Deity  has  made  putridity  agreeable  and  wholesome  to 
severed  of  the  animals,  he  might  have  made  it  so  to  all.  1799 
J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  448  The  smoke  and  putridities, 
which  taint  the  air  of  large  cities.  1859  DARWIN  urig.  Spec. 
vi.  (1860)  197  The  naked  skin  on  the  head  of  a  vulture  is 
considered  as  a  direct  adaptation  for  wallowing  in  putridity. 

Putrifaction,  obs.  form  of  PUTREFACTION. 

t  Putri-ficat,/a.///*.  Obs.  [ad.L.type *putri- 
ficat-us,  pa.  pple.  oi*pulrificare :  see  next.]  Putre- 
fied, become  putrid. 

1471  RIPI.EV  Comp.  Atch.  vi.  xxx.  in  Ashm.  Tkcat.  Chem. 
ISrit.  (1652)  168  The  Bodys  be  Putryfycat. 

t  Putrifica"tion.  06s.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  type 
*putrijicare,  f.  "putrific-us,  f.  L.  pulri-s  rotten: 
substituted  for  the  actual  L. putrefaclre  to  make  to 
rot :  see  PUTREFY.]  =  PUTREFACTION. 

1548  R.  CROWLEY  Confut.  Shajcton  D  vij  b,  Seynge.  .that 
the  purification  muste  nedes  be  in  a  bodye,  and  that 
the  qualities  be  no  bod  yes.  1608  WILLET  Hcxapla  ExoJ. 
245  i'he  manna.. kept  without  any  purification  vntill  the 
sabbath.  1611  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  16  (1619)  321  Like 
the  graues  full  of  purification  and  rottennes. 

Pu'triform,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  putri-S  rotten  + 
-FORM.]  Of  putrid  form  or  appearance. 

1871  L.  P.  MKRKDITH  Teeth  (1878)  72  It  is  also  subject  to 
other  ^changes  which  render  it  liable  to  putrefy  with  rapidity. 
This  is  noticed  in  bilious,  albuminous  and  putriform  saliva, 
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Putrify :  see  PUTRKFY. 

Putrilage  (pifi-trilcdj).  Also  7  erron.  putre-. 
[ad.  L,  putrilago,  -tigintm  rottenness,  f.  puter, 
puiri-iioHtn:  cf.  cartilage.  Soinmod.F.  (Lutre)  1 
Putrid  matter. 

1657  TOMLIHSOM  R euou',  Disp.  485  Roots  »nd  herbs  cocted 
10  Putrelagc.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydro!.  Cliym.  201  The 
other  bumours.  .are  forthwith  transmuted  into  a  slimy  putri- 
lage.  1756  P.  BROWNK  'Jamaica  p.  ccclxxvii,  These  [insects) 
were  for  a  long  tune  considered  u  the  mere  productions  of 

£  fnd  P,u'nla8e-     '»74  GAMOD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med. 

iSSo)  257  The  septic  fever  produced  artificially  in  dogs  by 
tlie  injection  of  pumlage  into  their  veins. 

FutrilaginouB  (puStrilae-dsinas),  a.  (Also 
7<rrn»».putre-.)  [f.'L.putrilagin-em  (see  prec.) 
+  -OUS:  perh.  through  F.  putrilagineux  (ifjtb.  c. 
in  Littre1 ).]  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  putrilage. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Cta'Uemeau't  Fr.  Chirurg.  33/1  First  the 
corrupted  bone  waxeth  fatl>  e,  then  blacke  or  putfrlilaginous, 
that  is,  corroded.  i«ao  VENNEK  Via.  Recta  vil  120  They 
•  •expectorate  'he  putrilaginous  matter.  1669  W.  SIMPSON 
nydrol.  Chym.  oo  A  putrelaginous  corrupt  matter.  z8« 
Prater*  t  Mag.  XtVIlI.  694  The  oil  began  to  run  apac? 
Irom  the  putrilaginous  mass. 

t  Pu-trilency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  puter,  putri, 
rotten  +  -KNOY,  after  a  type  "putrilentia :  cf.  pesti- 
lentia  pestilence,  tftttu  plague.]  -  PUTBILAGK. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  200  Softened  stalks  cocted 
to  a  putrilency. 

t  Pu'tritude.  Obs.  Also  7  putre-.  [ad.  L. 
trpt*futriOUt),  f.#uier,fuiri-siottea  :  see -TOOK.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  putrid  ;  putridity 

l6»  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  76  Coperas  .. 
keepeth  the  flesh  moist  and  from  putritude.  1657  TOMUN. 
SON  Renou's  Disp.  160  That  they  may  be  long  conserved 
without  putretude  and  marcour.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  446/1  Pulnfaction  is  the  resolution  of  a  natural!  Putri- 
tude to  make  it  more  excellent. 

tPu'triture.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  assumed  ppl. 
stem  putrit-  of  L.putrere  +  -URE  ;  cf.  F.  peurriture, 
OV.purreture,  f.  *pourrir : -L.  putrire  for  putrlre 
to  rot.]  Rotting;  rottenness;  putrefaction. 

1569  STOCKKR  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  n.  xliv.  100  It  [asphalt]  is  very 
excellent,  .to  preserue  dead  bodies  from  ..putriture.  IJTO- 
80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Sylla  (1898)  III.  313  Yhechaungingof 
his  flesh  into  this  putriture  wanne  it  straight  againe. 

t  Putry,  pury,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Form  and 
etymology  uncertain. 

Putr/,  if  correct,  was  app.  ad.  'L.puttr,  -tris,  -In,  rotten, 
decaying,  putnd !  fury,  if  correct,  may  have  been  ad.  F. 
pottrri  rotten,  decomposed.] 

Rotten,  decomposed,  formed  by  decomposition. 

1601  MAKSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  111.  iii.  (Wks.  1633)  Hj  b, 
Howie  not  thou  putry  [ed.  1602  pury]  mould,  groane  not 
yee  graues  I 

Putrye :  see  PUTEBY  Obs. 

Putt1  (p»t).  local.  Also  6  putte,  9  put. 
[Variant  of  BUTT  sb& :  cf.  also  POT  j*.l  5.]  A 
small  cart  used  on  a  farm,  esp.  for  manure :  ••  BUTT 
J<5.13  Also  attrib.  Hence  Puttful. 

1508  Pilton  Church™.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  56  It.  a 
putteful  of  erth.  .iiK  1766  WILLY  in  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v. 
Turnep,  I  pulled  them  [turnips]  before  Christmas,  and  had 
fifteen  putt  loads.  1850  "Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  u.  730 
A  low  single-horse  cart  like  a  large  wheelbarrow,  called 
a  three-wheel  put,  is  common  in  the  [Somerset]  hills.  1888 
ELWORTHY  W.  Som.  Wds.,  Putt,. .a  heavy,  broad-wheeled 
tipping  cart,  for  manure.  This  is  the  '  fine '  form  of  what  is 
known  as  a  tutt  or  dung-£*/Y.  I  never  heard  a  labourer 
sayi»K//. 

Putt2  (p»t).  local.  Also  7  putte.  [Variant 
of  BDTT  sbl* :  cf.  also  POT  j*.l  5  b.]  A  basket- 
trap  for  catching  fish  :  cf.  PUTCHEB. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  xi.  (1611)  219  The  skill  of   ! 
fishing,  .sometimes  with  nets,  and  sometimes  with  Ginnes,    ; 
with  puttes,  Wheels,  &c.    a  1676  HAH  De  Jun  Maris  \.  vi. 
in  Hargrave  Law  Tracts  (1787)  I.  35  They  had.. granted 
these  fishing-places, . .  at  their  several  manors,  by  the  names 
of  rocks,  weares,  staches,  boraches  putts.    1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  79/2.    1873  (see  PUTCHER).    1883 
Fisheries  K.rhio.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  125  Putts.. are  used.. for 
taking  salmon,  shrimps,  and  various  Kinds  offish. 

fPutt 3,  Sc.  var.  POOT  st\  PODLT,  young  bird. 
1600  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  236  (JamJ  Be  ressone  of  the 
great  slaucbter  of  thair  puttis  and  yoimgeanes. 

Putt,  var.  form  of  PUT  tb*,  3,  4,  p.2 

Putt,  obs.  form,  or  variant,  of  PUT  j£.l  and  p.l ; 
obs.  form  of  PIT  sb.^- 

Puttargo,  obs.  variant  of  BOTABQO,  a  relish. 

I!  Puttee  (po't*)-  Also  putti,  puttie,  putty. 
[Hindi patti band,  bandage;  cf.  Skr./o/to  strip  of 
cloth,  bandage.]  A  long  strip  of  cloth  wound 
spirally  round  the  leg  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee, 
worn  as  a  protection  and  support  to  the  leg  by 
sportsmen,  soldiers,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

[1875  F.  DREW  Jummoo  H  Kashmir  Territ.  175  Leggings 
of  a  peculiar  sort,  a  bandage  about  six  inches  wide  and  four 
yards  long.. .This,  which  is  called  'patawa',  is  a  much- 
cherished  article  of  dress,  and  without  doubt  is  si  very  good 
thingfor  mountain  work.]  i&6Gi:iu.£H\*oCr-uiseAfarcJiesa 
11.  103  I'he  perspiring  sportsman  can  now  ..  recover  his 
breath  and  shake  the  gravel  out  of  his  putties.  1894  Westm. 
COM.  7  Apr.  2/3,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the  'puttie',  or 
long,  light  serge  or  flannel  bandage  wrapped  tightly  round 
the  leg.  looo  Daily  Mail  3  Dec.  4/6  To  protect  the  legs  [of 
the  dogl  from  the  strong  needles  of  the  thick  gorse,  he  was 
provided  with  puttees.  1900  Times  24  Dec.  (Yule),  The 
Puttee  leggings  are  excellent  for  peace  or  war,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback. 


PUTTEE. 

Hence  Putted,  puttied  a.,  clothed  in  or  wear- 
ing puttees. 


lekii  l  . 

legs  lucking  aimlessly  over  the  side,  was  tinging. 

Putt«r  (putaj),  sb.l  [f.  Pur  p.l  +  .1B  j  i  A 
penon  or  thing  that  puts,  in  various  tense*. 

1.  A  beast  that  pushes  or  butts  with  the  head  or 
horns:  cf.  PUT  p.l  i.  Obi.  exc.  dial,  (po-tai). 

138.  WVCUF  Exfd.  XXL  29  If  an  oxe  be  an  bornputUr  fro 
Jisterday  and  the  thridd.  day  hens.  i]M  /iid.  joThe  ox* 
was  »  putlere.  1815  JAMIUON,  Putter.  .  .  a.  An  animal  that 
butu  with  ihe  bead  or  boms. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  puts  (in  current  senses 
of  the  Yb.,  HI.  and  fig.)  ;  one  who  or  that  which 
places  or  sets;   one  who  propounds  a  question, 
etc.     Also  with  extension,  as  putter  to  death,  to 
flight,  etc.  :  see  also  8. 


was  a  commaunder,  and  no  man  a  putter  in  execution.  1587 
UOUOla  De  IHomay  xxxii.  509  The  putters  of  letus 
«nd  of  his  disciples  to  death,  a  1704  R.  VEiriAKCi  (J.), 
The  most  wretched  sort  of  people  ore  dreamers  upon 
events  and  putters  of  cases.  1811  LAMB  F.lia,  Mnchery  End, 
1  he  putter  of  Ihe  said  question.  1847  L  HfMT  Men,  Women 
f  B.,  Lying  (1876)  133  O  love  of  truth  ! . .  putter  of  security 
into  the  heart. 

1 3.  '  Prob.,  the  horn  or  erector  of  the  iheffrotin 
or  head-dress'  (Jamicsm's  Diet.  1880).  Obs. 

1516  Im.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  27  Item,  ane  cheflroun  with  ane 
putter  with  setus  of  perle  siclik  send  to  the  quene  in  IngUnd. 

t4.  An  instrument  for  crimping  a  ruff;  also 
called  putting-stick  or  poting-sttck  (see  Port  v.). 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms,  u,  (1882)  36  Thin  instrument 
[must]  be  heated  in  the  fire,  Ihe  better  to  stiffen  the  ruffe.. . 
And  if  you  would  know  the  name  of  this  goodly  loole,  for. 
sooth  the  deuill  hath  giuen  it  to  name  a  putter,  or  ei«  a 
putting  sticke.  [ifet :  see  POOTIR.) 

t  5.  See  quot.  and  cf.  PUTTMU.IMO.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1670  SPALDINC  Trouo.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  297  He  had 
about  800  men ..  and  six  pultaris  or  schorl  peices  of  ordinans. 
6.  Coal-mining.  A  man  or  boy  employed  in 
'putting*  or  propelling  the  trams  or  barrows  of 
coal  from  the  workings;  a  haulier;  orig.  one  who 
pushed  the  tram  or  barrow  from  behind:  see  PUT 
v.l  4.  Also  attrib.,  *z  putter  boy,  lad. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1848)  36  llarrow-Men,  or  Coal- 
Putters. .  put  or  pull  away  the  full  Corves  of  Coals.  i«n 
I.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  MeM.  (1857)  I.  97  This  work  was 
done  by  putters  and  barrow.men,  the  latter  pulling  before, 
and  the  former  putting  or  thrusting  behind.  1880  Daily 
irtmt  17  Sept.  6/3  Two  putter  lads  were  found  jammed 
against  some  broken  tubs.  1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss, 
s.  v.,  The  tram  containing  the  coal  is  sometimes  pushed  by 
the  boy,  and  sometimes  pulled  by  a  pony,  hence  the  terms 
hand-putters  ttn&  pony-puttert, 

1 7.  See  quot,  Obs.  [Perh.  a  different  word.] 
1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  in  Li/e  (1862)  II.  viii.  374  The  road. . 
being  made  of  putters  or  young  trees. 
8.  With  adverbs,  forming  compound  agent-nouns 
corresponding  to  adverbial  combinations  of  PUT  p.* 
(branch  V.):  as  putter  away,  back,  down,  forth, 
forward,  in,  together ;  putter  off,  f  (a)  one  who 
shoots  off  or  discharges  a  missile  (obs.)  ;  (b)  one 
who  passes  off  something  fraudulently  (lett.) ;  (c) 
one  who  defers  or  postpones  ;  putter  on,  t  (a) 
one  who  urges  on,  an  instigator,  inciter ;  (<)  one 
who  puts  something  on,  or  affixes  it  to,  something 
else,  esp.  a  workman  employed  in  doing  this  in 
various  manufactures,  etc.;  putter  out,  (a)  one 
who  extinguishes;  (i)  one  who  deposits  or  lends 
money  at  interest ;  (<r)  one  who  puts  an  animal  oot 
to  graze  or  feed ;  (rf)  tee  qnot  1865  ;  putter  up, 
(a)  one  who  puts  something  up,  in  various  tenses 
(see  PUT  r.l  53) ;  (t)  spec,  one  who  prearranges  a 


TROLLOPS;  Hi  tnu  right  xxxv.  A  republican, a  putter-down  of 
the  Church,  a  hater  of  the  Throne.  18x4  Examiner  724/2 
The  fabricators  and  'puttervforth  of  such  '  Narratives '.  >886 
Eng.  Hist.  Reo.  I.  746  William  Squire,  the  putter-forth  of 
the  *  Squire  Papers  ,  was  before  their  is<ue  concerned  in  two 
hoaxes.  1631  BKOMK  Novella  v.  i.  The  Chambermayde,  a 
kind  of  'putter-forwards,  Sir,  to  the  business*.  1881  Instr. 
Census  CUrks  (1885)  97  Bolt  Making:.  .'Putter-in.  1615 
CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvin.  379  Troy  trainrs  vpapproued  sonnes 
In  deeds  of  armes :  braue  'putters  orTof  shaftes.  *  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Qutere^ole-fencer,  a  Receiver  and  cotter 
off  [of  {false  Money.  1803  in  Spirit  /'«*.  Jmlt.  VII.  217 
note,  Fabius  is  the  patron  saint  of  delayers  and  putters-on. 
1611  SHAKS.  11'irtt.  T.  u.  i.  141  You  are  abus'd.andbysotne 
•putter  on,  That  will  be  damn'd  for't.  1*13  —  Hen.  VIII, 
t.  U.  24  My  good  Lord  Cardinall.  they  vent  reproches  Most 
bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on  Of  these  exactions.  1864  A. 
McKAY  Hist.  Kilmanxh  (ed.  4)  154  He  was  a  putter-on 
in  a  printwork.  41586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1629)  470  O  know 
him,  and  become  not  the  "putters  out  of  the  worlds  light. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  iii.  48  Men  Whose  hods  stood  in  their 
brests  ?  which  now  we  finde  Each  putter  out  of  fine  for  one. 
will  bring  vs  Good  warrant  of.  [Cf.  quot.  s.  v.  PUT  r.' 
42  j.)  1639  Rec.  Dedham,  Mass.  (1892)  III.  65  After  the 
sayd  owner  or  putter  out  of  ye  same  Swyne  shall  haue 
knoweledge  tberof.  1705  J.  AIKIM  Manchester  139  A 
number  of  bands  are  also  employed  by  the  pullers-out 
on  account  of  the  merchants  in  Manchester.  itSj  KRIUUY 

IM 


PUTTER. 

Irkdale  I.  125,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  as 
puuerout  to  a  firm  in  Manchester.  Ibid,  note  Putterout 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  person  who  gives  out  the  work  t, 
handloom  weavers.  1767  Mia.  in  Ann.  *<y.  220/1  Many 
a  "putter  together  of  long  and  short  verse  in  Latin.  1881 
/«,?"  Census  Clerks  45  Scissors  Putter  Together.  .812 
I  H  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  *Puttcr  up,  the  projector  or 
planner  of  a  put-up  affair,  as  a  servant  in  a  gentleman  s 
family,  who  proposes  to  a  gang  of  housebreakers  the  robbery 
of  hisymaster's  house.  ,859!^  Tw  round  Clock  (186.) 
157  The  chief  swineherd  and  I  were  friends.  He  was  my 
'  putter-up '  at  skittles.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks :  d88s)  75 
Hosiery  Manufacture  :..  Putter-up.  Ibid.,  76  Boot  and 
Shoe  Making  : . .  Putter-up.  foil  88  China,  Porcelain, 
Manufacture : . .  Putter-up.  1891  Pali  Mall  G.  1 5 .Sept  2/3 
[The  bull]  is.  .a  beast  of  burden,  or  a  putter-up  of  flesh  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Madrid  butchers. 
Putter  (p»'tai;  in  sense  I  also  pu'taj),  IK* 
[f.  PUT,  FUTT  z/.2  +  -EB l.] 

1.  One  who  '  puts '  or  throws  a  heavy  stone  or 
other  weight:  see  PUT  zi.1  2,  v.2  2.    Chiefly  Sc. 

1820  HOGG  Wint.  Even.  T.  I.  265  '  Thou's  naething  ot  a 
putter  ',  said  Meg, .. ;  'an  thou  saw  my  billy  Rwob  put,  he 
wad  send  it  till  here'.  1884  H.  C.  BUNNER  in  Harpers 
Mag  Jan.  303/1  The  champion ..  putter  of  the  ponderous 
weight.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.V.  915  Sprint-runners, 
putters  of  weights,  wrestlers  and  the  like. 

2.  Golf.  a.  A  club  used  in  '  putting   :  cf.  POT 
v?  3.    Driving  putter :  see  quot.  1881  and  DRIV- 
ING vbl.  sb.  3  b. 

1743  MATHIESON  Goff'm  Poems  on  Golf(rt6fi  50  Let  each 
social  soul  Drink  to  the  putter,  the  balls,  and  the  hole.  1803 
FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  I.  84  The  putter  is  used  where 
a  short  stroke  is  intended.  1833  G.  F.  CARNEGIE  Golfiana. 
in  R.  Clark  Golf  (1875)  151,  I  see  Mount-Melville  stand 
Erect,  his  driving  putter  in  his  hand.  1857  Chambers^  s 
Inform.  People  693/2  The  putter.. is  a  short-shafted,  stiff 
club,  with  a  large,  Danish  head,  and  square_face;  it  is  used 
when  the  ball  arrives  within  close  proximity  to  the  hole. 
1877  MAR.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  ix,  The  'putter'  has  ex- 
pelled  the  mallet.  1881  FORGAN^ Golfer' s  tJandbk.  ii  The 


-1.    [f.  PUTTER  sb,\  + 
PUTTEB  rf.1  5,  or  a 


two  varieties  of  Putters  are  used  for  very  different  purposes. 
They  are  the  most  '  upright '  fellows  in  the  set. . .  The  '  Green 
Putter '..is  employed  on  the  putting-green. ..One  function 
of  the  Driving-Putter . .  is  to  force  a  ball  put  of  long  grass. . . 
The  Driving-Putter  is  fast  falling  into  disuse. 
b.  A  player  who  '  puts'  (well  or  ill). 
i8S7  Chanibers's  Inform.  People  694/1  To  be  a  good 
putter,  is  what  all  goffers  aim  at,  and  comparatively  few 
ever  attain.  1895  W.  T.  LINSKILL  Golf(t&.  3)  21  A  player 
who  is  a  really  good  putter  is  often  more  than  a  match  for 
the  longest  driver. 

Putter  (ptrtai),  z1.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [An  ono- 
matopoeic word,  akin  to  fatter  and  mutter.  Cf. 
the  parallel  Sw.  puttra  to  mutter.]  intr.  To 
mutter ;  to  grumble. 

1611  COTGR.,  Brimboter,  to  mumble,  putter,  mutter, 
grumble,  or  babble  vnto  himselfe.  c  1903  J.  H.  in  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.  (Norf.)  s.  v.  Puter,  She  putters  all  day  long. 

Pu'tter,  z>.2  dial,  and  U.S.  var.  of  POTTER  v. : 
cf.  PUDDEB.  Hence  Pvrtterer,  Pu'ttering  vbl.  sb. 
and///,  a.,  Pu'tteringly  adv.  (all  U.  S.). 

1882  Century  XXV.  202  The  aged  grandfather  of  this 
group  was  usually  absent  after  wood,  or  else  puttering  near 
the  fire-place.  1887  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  479  So  wander- 
ingly,  putteringly  benevolent  are  some  of  his  fetters.  1894 
MRS.  ALDEN  in  Chicago  Advance  27  Dec.  448/3  If  y_ou  two 
girls  would  stop  your  everlasting  puttering  over  paint  and 
embroidery,  and  do  something.  1895  SARAH  M.  H.  GARD- 
NER Quaker  Idyls  v.  85  He  was  a  hard-workin'  kind  of  a 
putterer.  1897  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  iii.  82  But  it's 
a  putterin*  job  all  the  same. 

t  Pu-tterling.  Obs.  rar, 
-LINO  !.]  See  quot. ;  ?  = 
smaller  form  of  it. 

*n67o  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1850)  II.  353  They  war 
weill  furneschit.  .With  pistollis, puterlinges, and vther armes. 

11  Putti,  pi.  of  PUTTO.     Puttie,  Puttied :  see 
PUTTEE,  PUTTY  sb.  and  v.  Puttier :  see  PUTTY  z>. 

fPuttine.  Obs.  rare~\  [ad.  It.  puttin-o 
little  boy,  dim.  otputto  boy.]  =  PUTTO. 

16x3  PEACHAM  Graphice  117  Captive  Fame  is  drawn  as  a 
Lady  in  a  long  black  Robe  painted  with  Puttines,  or  little 
Images  with  black  wings,  a  Trumpet  in  her  hand. 

Putting  (pu'tirj),  vbl.  sb.i  Also  I  putung,  4 
pottyng.  [f.  OE.  *putian,  PUT  z-.l  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  PUT,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Pushing,  shoving,  thrusting.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8891  And  left  her 
pottyng  many  on,  Jit  stirede  bey  nought  be  leste  ston. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xii.  5, 1  sett  noght  by  |>aire  stirynge 
na  mare  |>an  a  geaunte  dos  at  be  puttynge  of  a  walk  man. 
14..  R.  Glouc.'s  Chron.  (Rolls)  4313  per  was  pultinge  & 
ssouinge  [MS.  p.  puttynge  &  schowynge]  &  stroc  mony  on. 
CHQsPromp.  Para.  418/1  Puttynge,  or  schowynge,  pulsus. 
t  b.  fig-  Instigation ,  incitement ;  urging,  driving. 

c  logo  Rule  ofChrodegang  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  99  Hation  bffit  burh 
deofles  putunge  wss  an  belaid,  &  lufian  baet  burh  Codes 
godnysse  gesceapon  wses.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxv. 

12  pe  hand  of  be  synful,  bat  is,  be  puttynge  of  be  fende, 
stire  me  not  till  syn.    1509  H.  HOLLAND  Wks.  R,  Green- 
ham  2  He  thought  all  afflictions  to  be  puttings  of  him  to 
God  from  slothfulnes.  . 

"I*  C.  Driving  out,  expulsion,  emission.  Obs. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  VII.  xxix.  (Bpdl.  MS.),  pe 
pacient  trauaileb..muche  in  drawing  and  putting  of  bree)?. 

2.  Sprouting,  germination, 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housevi.  Gard.  (1626)  20  The 
growth  of  the  Tree,  couering  of  wounds,  putting  of  buds. 
Ibid.  29  The  first  shew  of  putting  is  no  sure  signe  of  growth. 

3.  Coal-mining.   The  pushing  or  propelling  of 
the  trams  or  barrows  of  coal :  see  PUT  &.1  4. 
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1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  ft  Coal-mining  150  The  more  the 
actual  present  workings  are  hampered  by  lowness  and  want 
of  room,  the  higher  will  be  the  expenses  of  putting,  _&c. 
1894  Times  1 1  Oct.  4/6  From  putting,  the  lad,  now  recognized 
as  a  full-grown  and  properly-trained  miner,  passes  to  hewing. 

4.  Naut.    The  action  of  setting  out  or  taking 
one's  course  (to  sea,  into  harbour,  etc.). 

1590  NASHE  PasquiFs  Afol.  i.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  247 
This  is  euen  at  the  first  putting  into  harbour,  to  cast  away 
the  Shyp.  1748  Ansons  Voy.  in.  iii.  328  The  day  of  their 
putting  to  sea. 

5.  Placing,  laying,  setting,  etc. :  see  PUT  z".1 1  o,  1 3. 


[a  corpse's]  putting  into  the  Sea  the  Captai 

honoured  his  Funeral  with  the  rending  clamour  of  four 

C. 

of  pi 

Men, 

putting  of  cakes. 

6.  In  various  general  and  figurative  senses :  see 
PUT  z/.1  loi,  ii,  12,  15-28. 

148 .  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (Camden)  I.  87  With  the  image 
of  his  puttinge  to  death.  1613  SIR  T.  LAKE  in  Buccleuch 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  149  At  their  first  putting  into 
the  world.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  32  It  is  by  this  act  of 
putting  that  there  is  constituted  the  very  intelligible  though 
not  further  analysable  idea  of  an  objectivity  which  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  that  which  is,  not  to  nothing. 

f  7.  Cards.  In  the  game  of '  put '  or  '  putt ' :  see 
PUT  z*.1  22e.  Obs. 

1680  COTTON  Compl,  Gamester  (ed.  2)  xv.  93  Sometimes 
they  play  without  putting,  and  then  the  winner  is  he  that 
wins  most  tricks.  Ibid.,  He  that  once  hath  the  confidence 
to  putt  on  bad  Cards  cannot  recall  his  putting. 

8.  The  exercise  of  throwing  a  heavy  stone  or 
weight  from  the  shoulder  :  see  PUT  z>.l  2.    In  Sc. 
(ptvtirj). 

c  1300  Havelok  1042  Hauelok  stod,  and  lokede  ber-til;  And 
of  puttingge  he  was  ful  wil.  Ibid.  2324  Wrastling  with 
laddes,  putting  of  ston.  c  1440  [see  PUT  ».'  2  b].  1871  L. 
STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  ii.  47  There  is  wrestling  and 
putting  of  weights  and  dancing  on  holidays. 

9.  With  adverbs,  expressing  the  action  of  the 
adverbial  combinations  s.v.  PUT  v.1  V.:  as  putting 
away,  back,  by,  down,  forth,  in,  off,  on,  out,  to, 
together,  »/(in  varioussenses  generaland  technical : 
see  under  the  verb). 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  iii.  21  The  "puttinge  awey  of  flesch  of 
filthis.  1659  LD.  LAMBERT  in  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  IV. 
473  It  is  not  a  putting  it  away  but  taking  it  in.  1891 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  Dec.  580  Tired  and  heated  with  final 
packings  and  puttings  away.  1530  PALSGR.  259/2  "Puttyng 
backe,  repulce.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  ii.  (1495) 
28  A  myrrour  of  euerlastyng  durynge  without  ony  "puttyng 
betwene.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang.,  Interpose- 
ment,  a  putting  or  setting  betwene.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C. 
i.  ii.  231  At  euery  "putting  by,  mine  honest  Neighbors 
showted.  I53OTINDALE  Pract.  Prel.  Expos. <$•  Notes  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  334  Concerning  the  Cardinal's  'putting  down,  I 
consider  many  things.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  Hf.  li.  i.  30  I'le 
Exhibit  a  Bill  in  the  Parliament  for  the  putting  downe  of 
men.  1493  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xcv.  841  The 
serpent  crepyth  wyth  preuy  *puttynges  forthe  of  scales. 
1580  Acts  Privy  Counc.  (1898)  XVII.  353  His  putting-furth 
of  their  Society  without  anie  just  cause  should  be  noe  preju- 
dice unto  him.  1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Nurt.  li.  ii.  (1861)  261 
Their  every  putting  forth  has  a  lying  character.  1599 
MINSHEU  Span.  Gram.  78  With  a  certaine  disdaine  and 
*putting-from  with  the  hand.  1483  Rolls  of  Parlt,  VI. 
249/1  After  the  retourne  or  "puttyng  in  of  any  suche  Offices. 
1574  tr.  Marlorafs  Apocalips  18  This  putting  in  of  the 
Sunday  in  sted  of  the  Sabbat  day.  1668-9  PEPYS  Diary 
19  Feb.,  I  did  propose  to  him  my  putting  in  to  serve  in 
Parliament.  1867  RUSKIN  Time  4-  Tide  ix.  §  44  (1904) 
53,  I  write  you  my  letter  straightforward,  and  let  you  see 
all  my  scratchings  out  and  puttings  in.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Delay,  a  delay,  a  "putting  off.  c  1680 
W.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
332  The  putting  off  of  the  motion.  1803  in  Spirit  Pub. 
Jnils.  VII.  229  Wilt  thou  never  yet  Have  done  With 
puttings-off  eternal?  1841  MANNING  Serin.,  Obedience 
(1848)  I.  136  What  a  putting  off  of  this  lower  life  shall  there 
be  at  that  day  1  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  120  Lord 
Angelo.  .awakens  mee  With  this  vnwonted  "putting  on. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  1. 1.  914  Honour  is,  like  a  Widow,  won 
With  brisk  Attempt  an<f  putting  on.  1860  TRENCH  Sertn. 
Westm.  Abb.\.j  A  putting  on  of  the  armour  of  light,  c  1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  288  A  [  —  on]  payn  of  "puttyng  oute  of 
bothe  his  een.  1613-39 1.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  A  rchit. 
(1742)  I.  72  The  putting  out  of  the  Landing-place  of  the 
Stairs  farther  than  the  Range  of  the  Rooms.  1630  EARL 
MANCH.  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  271  The 
putting  out  of  apprentices,  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  197  He 
strengthed  hyt  with  be  "puttynge  to  of  hys  seele.  1579 
J.  LOUD  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  li.  388  At  the  first 
putting  to  of  the  fire.  1856  'STONEHENGE*  Brit.  Rural 
Sports  545/2  Putting-to  is  managed  very  differently,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  horse  is  going  in  shafts  or  with  a  pole. 
1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Refornter (1891)  187  Theyolun. 
teers  who  had  assisted  at  the  ticklish  business  of  putting  to. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  821  In  the  first  "putting  up  it  cooleth 
in  little  portions.  1641  MILTON  Animadvers.  ii.  18  The 
putting  up  of  our  Praiers.  1834  M'CuLLOCH  Diet.  Comm. 
1082  Employed. .in  embroidering,  mending,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing,, .putting-up,  &c. 

10.  atlrib.  and  Comb.:  putting-road,  a  road 
along  which  coal  is  '  put '  (see  sense  3)  in  a  mine ; 
also  putting-stick,  =  PUTTEK  sl>.1  4,  poting-stick 
(see  POTE  z>.). 

1887  P.  M'NEILL  Blmuearie  21  [The  pit]  has  been  stopped 
for  some  years,  not  because  the  '  "putting  roads '  had  become 
too  far,  or  too  heavy  for  the  putters ;.  .but  because  the  seam 
had  become  utterly  6ooded  with  water.  1583  "Putting  sticke 
[see  PUTTKR  sb.1  4]. 


PUTTOCK. 

Putting  (pftirj),  vbl.  42     [f-  PIT,  PUTT  ».«] 

1.  Golf.  The  action  of  striking  the  ball  with  the 
putter  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  hole. 

1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  I.  84  The  art.  .of  so  propor- 
tioning the  force  and  direction  of  the  stroke,  or  putting  as 
it  is  called,  that  the  ball  may  with  few  strokes  be  driven  into 
the  hole.  1857  Chambers'*  Inform.  People  605/1  It  is  only 
by  careful  judgment  that  nicety  in  putting  is  arrived  at. 
1892  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  X.  58  All  golf.. is  divided  into 
three  parts — driving,  iron  play,  and  putting. 

b.  Comb.  Putting  oleek,  a  cleek  used  in 
putting ;  pu-tting-green,  the  part  of  the  ground, 
usually  kept  smooth  and  clear  of  obstacles,  around 
each  putting-hole,  where  the  ball  is  'putted'; 
putting-iron,  an  iron  putter  (PUTTER  sb?  2  a). 

1881  FORGAN  Golfer's  Handbk.  13  The  '  "Putting  Cleek' 
.  .is  employed  on  the  putting-green,  but  is  a  very  treacherous 
weapon.  1905  VARDON  Compl.  Golfer  146  Whether  it  is  a 
plain  gun-metal  instrument,acrooked-neckedaffair,aputting 
cleek,  an  ordinary  aluminium,  [or]  a  wooden  putter.  1841 
Links  o'  Innerleven  iii.  in  Poems  OIL  Golf(iM,fi  61  Yet  oft 
upon  the  "putting-green  He'll  rest  to  gaze  upon  the  scene 
That  lies  round  Innerleven.  1857  Chanibers's  Inform.  People 
[..lies  on  the  sward,  or  'putting-green', 


695/1  Your  ball    _ 

within  a  dozen  yards  from  the  hole. 


1906  Westm.  Gaz. 


3  Nov.  3/1  Finding  nothing  to  reward  them  in  that,  they 
[jackdaws]  left  it,  to  visit  the  "putting-hole  of  the  clock-golf. 
1857  Chambers'*  Inform.  People  695/1  Should  you  be 
advised  to  substitute  a  "putting-iron  for  the  bana-fide  tool, 
shun  the  advice,  and  stick  to  the  putter. 

2.   =  prec.  8,  which  in  Sc.  is  (p»'tirj). 

Putting  (pu-tirj), ppl  a.  [f.  POT  v.l  +  -ING  2.] 
That  puts :  see  the  verb.  Usually  with  adverbs,  as 
f  putting-forth,  putting  oneself  forward,  self- 
assertive,  presumptuous  (obs.);  putting-on,  em- 
ployed in  placing  something  on  something  else  (in 
manufactures,  etc.). 

i6zi  DP.  MOUNTAGO  Diatribx  28  Whatsoever  we  are  we 
doe  not  vaunt :  nor  <^acijTi£i»  [tnispr.  ^aux-Tiaf],  as  many 
putting-forth  fellowes  use  to  doe.  1643  ROGERS  Naaman 
128  What  is  so  selfe  putting  forth,  as  an  handmaid  affecting 
the  place  of  her  mistresse?  1839  Guide  to  Trade,  Printer 
40  Putting-on  Boys. 

Putting-stone  (pu'tin-,  Sc.  p»-tin,stJ»n).  [f. 
PUTTING  vbl.  rf.l  8.]  A  heavy  stone  used  in  the 
athletic  exercise  of  putting. 

17..  POPE  (J.),  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  stones.. are  laid 
at  the  gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  putting  stones, 
for  trials  of  strength.  1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1769, 
214  Antient  sports  of  the  Highlanders.,  retained  are,  throw- 
ing the  putting-stone,  or  stone  of  strength  (Clock  neart),  as 
they  call  it,  which  occasions  an  emulation  who  can  throw 
a  weighty  one  the  farthest.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr. 
Huntings  Played  quoits .'.  and  got  through  the  time  with 
the  putting-stone. 

tPuttish.  (p»-tij),  ".  Obs.  [f.  POT  **.*  + 
-I3H  l.]  Of  the  character  of  a  '  put ' :  see  PUT  sli.* 

1738  Gent!.  Mag.  VIII.  157/2  The  rural  squire,  that  puttish 
spark,  Shines  signal  by  the  barber's  mark. 

II  Futto  (l-M<'tU>).  Usually  in  pi.  putti  (pa'tti), 
also  7  puti.  \lt.putto,  f\.putti,  boy,  lad,  stripling, 
ad.  L.  putus  boy,  child.]  In  //.,  Representations 
of  children,  nude  or  in  swaddling  bands,  used  in 
art,  esp.  in  Italy  in  the  igth-iyth  c. 


Cori 

columns.. incircl'd  with  vines,  on  which  hang  little  puti, 
birds  and  bees.  1649  —  Ibid.  7  Sept.,  The  staire-case  and 
the  ornaments  of  Putti  about  it.  1804  B.  BEBENSON  in 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  30  Aug.  157/2  It  was  his  passion. .for  the 
expression  of  the  joyful  feeling  that  led  Correggio  to  seize 
every  chance  to  paint  putti. 

FuttOCk1  (po'tak).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5 
p'uttok(e,  potok,  5-7  puttoofce,  9  dial,  puttick, 
puddook.  [Found  early  in  the  1 5th  c.  Origin 
uncertain ;  the  ending  seems  to  be  the  dim.  -OCK, 
OE.  -oc,  -uc,  as  in  bullock,  hillock. 

The  stem  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  'putt-  of  OE. 
fyttel,  PITTEL,  a  name  applied  to  the  same  birds,  of  which 
the  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure.  Some  have  suggested 
derivation  from  L.  buteo  buzzard,  or  a  kind  of  hawk,  which 
might  have  given  an  OE.  *tyta,  and  perh.  a  dim.  "fytioc.] 

A  bird  of  prey ;  usually  applied  to  the  Kite  or 
Glede  (Milvus  ictinus  or  regalis) ;  sometimes  to 
the  Common  Buzzard  (Buieo  •vulgaris). 

Also,  according  to  Swainson  (Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds), 
sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  the  Marsh  Harrier  or  Moor 
Buzzard,  Circus  zntginosits. 

V  1:1400  LYDG.  Msop's  Fat.  iii.  81  The  bound..  Witnesse 
tweyne  brought  in  jugement,  The  wolf  and  the  puttok. 
c  1400  Plowman's  Tale  1338  Gledes  and  bosardes  weren  hem 
by ;  Whyt  molles  and  puttockes  token  hir  place,  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  li.  370  (Add.  MS.)  The  puttok  come  flyeng, 
and  houyd  ouer  the  henne  and  hire  briddes.  c  1473  fict. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  762/5  Hie  milvns,  a  potok.  1496  Dives 
4  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xlvi.  87/2  Yf  the  kyte  or  the  puttoke 
flee  ouer  the  waye  afore  them.  1575  GASCOIGNE  To  D.  Dine, 
A  puttocke  set  on  pearch  Fast  by  a  falcons  side  Will  quickly 
shew  it  selfe  a  kight.  1668  CHARLETON  Onttmast.  65  Acafiter 
Milvus  regalis  . .  the  long-winged  Kite,  or  Puttock.  1678 
RAY  Willughby's  Ornith.  n.  viii.  §  2  Of  the  common  Buzzard 
or  Puttock,  called  in  Latine  Buteo.  1817  J.  MAYER  Sports- 
man's Direct,  (ed.  2)  184  The  Grey  Bob-tailed  Buzzard  or 
Puttock.  1827  CLARE  Sliepli.  Cal.  87  A  shrilly  noise  of 
puddocks' feeble  wail.  1881  Standards  Mar.  5  The  kite, 
or  glead,  or  puttock,  is  almost  extinct. 

•f  b.  fig.  Applied  opprobrionsly  to  a  person,  as 
having  some  attribute  of  the  kite  (e.  g.  ignobleness, 
greed) :  cf.  HAWK  rf.1  3  ;  esp.  (from  the  kite's 
preying  on  chickens)  a  catchpole.  Obs. 


PUTTOCK. 

1605  'Iryall  Chev.  II.  i.  in  Bullen  O,  PI.  (1834)  III.  290 
Peter,  dost  see  this  sword  '/..Whorson  puttock,  no  garbage 
serve  you  but  this?  have  at  you.  1611  DEKKKK  Roar.Cirle 
II.  iii,  Adam.  Who  comes  yonder?  .£.  Davy.  They  looke 
like  puttocks,  these  should  be  they.  1631  CHAPMAN  Cmsar 
*  t'ompey  i.  i.  Plays  1873  III.  128  And  such  a  flocke  of 
Puttocks  follow  Cicsar.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tit., 
Puttock,  a  cormorant,  a  greedy  fellow. 

O.  Comb.,  as  puttock-grey ,  -hucd,  -like  adjs. 
1447  Crt.-Rolt  Cf.  Waltham  Manor,  Essex  26  July. 
Unus  equus  puttokhewed  provenit  de  extranea  infra  istud 
dominium.  t6ao  MELTON  Astrolog.  14  The  clawes  of  the 
Puttock-like  Catch-poles.  1685  Land.  Gat.  No.  2092/4 
Stolen..,  a  large  strong  grey  Gelding,.. a  kind  of  Puttock 
grey,  low  in  flesh.  1730  Ibid.  No.  5854/3  Stolen,,  .a  Puttock 
coloured  Horse. 

t  Puttock  2.  Naut.  Obs.  [Origin  obscure  :  see 
below.]  The  original  name  of  the  small  or  short 
shrouds  connecting  the  lower  shrouds  with  the  top ; 
also,  where  there  is  a  top-gallant  mast,  the  similar 
set  connecting  the  topmast  shrouds  with  the  top- 
gallant top.  After  1700  usually  called  puttock 
shrouds,  and  now  futtock-shrouds,  from  an  erro- 
neous confusion  of  the  word  with  FUTTOCK  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  i8th  c. 

a  iiag  ffomtncl.  Navalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  100  Puttocks, 
are  the  small  Shrowdes  which  goo  from  the  Shrowdes  of  the 
Main,  Fore  and  Missen  masts  and  also  to  the  Topmast 
shrowdes,  if  the  Topmast  have  a  topp  gallant  topp,  the  use 
whereof  is  to  goo  of  the  shrowdes  into  the  Topp,  for  when 
the  shrowdes  come  neare  upp  to  the  mast  they  fall  in  so 
much  that  otherwise  they  could  not  gett  into  the  Topp  from 
them.  The  Puttocks  goo.  .above  to  a  plate  of  Iron  or  to  a 
Deadman-eie  to  which  the  Lanniers  of  the  Topmast  [MS. 
Foremast]  Shrowdes  doe  come.  1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Sea- 
mans  Gram.  v.  ip  The  top-Masts  shrouds.. are  fastened 
with  Lanniers  and  dead  mens  eyes  to  the  Puttocks  or 
plats  of  iron  belonging  to  them,  aloft  ouer  the  head  of 
the  Mast.  Ibid.  20  [as  in  Nomenct.  Nov.}.  c  1635  CAPT. 
N.  BOTEI.ER  Dial.  Sea  Services  [as  in  NomeiulT Nati.]. 
1658  in  PHILLIPS.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  \,  Put- 
tocks or  Puttock  Shrowds  [as  in  Nomencl.  ffav.}.  1711  W. 
SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  113  The  Puttock  Shrowds 
binding  the  main  Shrowds  and  Top-mast  Shrowds  together. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  viii.  81  One  of  the.. dead-eyes  was 
broke,  as  was  also  a  main-shroud  and  puttock-shroud.  [1769 
FALCONER  Mar,  Diet.  s.  v.  Shrouds,  The  topmast-shrouds 
are  extended  from  the  topmast-heads  to  the  edges  of  the 
tops. . .  The  lower  deadeye  . .  is  fitted  with  an  iron  band, 
called  the  foothook-plate,  which  passes  through  a  hole  in 
the  edge  of  the  top  and  communicates  with  a  rope  called 
the  foothook-shroud,  whose  lower  end  is  attached  to  the 
shrouds  of  the  lower  mast.]  1815  BURNEY  Falconer's  Diet. 
M.,  Puttock  or  Foot-hook  Plates.. sue  narrow  plates  of  iron 
attached  to  the  dead-eyes  of  the  topmast  shrouds.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Puttock-shrouds,  synonymous 
vltiifuttock ;  a  word  in  use,  but  not  warranted. 
fig-  '7S'  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  Ixxiii,  Expressing  his  hope 
that,  .he  should  be  able  to  surmount  the  puttock-shrouds  of 
despair,  and  get  aloft  to  the  cross-trees  of  God's  good  favour. 
[Note.  The  fatmputtock  was  regularly  used  down  to  175031 
least ;  but  after  that  date  it  appears  to  have  been,  from 
similarity  of  sound,  confused  with  FUTTOCK.  the  name  of 
the  middle  timbers  of  the  ship's  frame,  with  which  the 
puttocks  had  no  manner  of  connexion.  Hence  in  Falconer's 
Marine  Diet.  1709,  and  app.  in  all  later  works,  puttock  is 
replaced  by/uttock ;  in  the  combinations  given  in  FUTTOCK 
2,  futtock  hole,  hoop,  plate,  rigging,  shroud,  staff,  stave 
belong  to  this  erroneous  substitution  of 'futtock  for  puttock. 
As  futtock  was  perh.  orig.  foot-hook,  it  has  been  suggested 
fiat,  puttock  was  =  pothook  (of  which  a  tormpottock  occurs 
in  1707) :  but  nothing  in  the  sense  appears  to  confirm  this 
suggestion.  Some  allusive  use  of  PUTTOCK  *  has  also  been 
conjectured.  More  probable  is  a  connexion  with  Du. 
putting,  applied  in  1673  to  the  chains  of  the  main  shrouds, 
while  mars-putting  in  1702  renders  F.famies  da  hunt,  the 
puttock-shrouds.  Cf.  EFris./<ii/<i)^(pl.  -s,  -en),  Ger.futtinf 
or  putting  (-s,  -en),  l)*.pytting  (•«•),  Sw.  putting,  the  iron 
linKS  or  chains  by  which  the  shrouds  of  the  masts  are  secured 


of  putting  or  putting  is  unknown.] 

Puttock3  (po-tak).  Chiefly  north,  dial.  Now 
Obs.  or  rare.  [Derivation  unascertained.]  A 
make- weight ;  chiefly  in  comb,  pultock-candlc. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  (1691)  56  A  Puttock-Candle :  the    ' 
least  in  the  Pound,  put  in  to  make  weight.    1787  GROSE 
Provine.  Gloss.,  Puttock-candle.     1876  ROBINSON  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Piitiochs,  Irises,  or  Mak-weights}  small  portions..     ; 
put  into  the  scale  to  make  up  the  required  weight.     1887 
PARISH  &  SHAW  Kentish  Gloss.,  Puttock^andle,  the  smallest 
candle  in  a  pound,  put  in  to  make  the  weight. 

II  Puttoo  (pvtu).  East  Indies.  [a.  Hindi 
(Panjabl  and  allied  langs.)  pattii,  a.  Old  Kashmir! 
patu,  allied  to  Ski.  pat  a  woven  stuff,  cloth.]  A 
fabric  made  of  the  coarse  refuse  hair  of  the  Cash- 
mere goat.  Also  attrib, 

1857  COL.  KEITH  YOUNG  Diary,  Siege  of  Delhi  (1902)  no 
A  puttoo  coat  and  equally  warm  continuations,  as  Seymour 
calls  them.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Puttoo,  a  coarse 
thick  fabric  made  of  the  refuse  wool  and  long  hair  from  the 
shawl  goat,  Copra  changra.  1891  Baily's  Mag.  Oct.  263/2 
A  coat  (Norfolk  jacket  style)  and  loose  knickerbockers  of 
puttoo. 

Putty  (p»'ti),  sb.     Also  7  puttey,  -ie,  -ee, 
8-9  Sc.  potty,   [a.  F./o/efe(iathc.inHatz.-Darm.),   , 
used  in  senses  i,  5  a,  b,  below ;  orig.  a  potful,  or 
the  contents  of  a  pot,  f.  pot  POT  rf.l] 

1.  A  powder  of  calcined  tin  (amorphous  stannic 
oxide),  or  of  calcined  tin  and  lead,  used  for  polishing 
glass  or  metals ;  distinctively  ca\\ecl  jewellers' putty, 
also  putty  of  tin,  putty  powder.  (So  F.  poUe.) 

1603  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist. Colours  u.  xiii,  The  common  putty, 


1659 

I  that  is  sold  and  used  so  much  in  shop*,  instead  of  being,  u 
it  is  pretended  and  ought  to  be,  only  the  calx  of  tin,  u  by 
the  artificers  that  make  it,  to  save  the  charge  of  tin  made 
but  of  half  tin  and  half  lead,  if  not  far  more  lead  than  tin. 
1670  FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sei.  Men  (1841)  II.  93, 
I  intend  to  grind  with  ordinary  sand  fine  dressed,  and  potun 

|  first  with  chalk,  after  with  putty.  1763  W.  LEWU  Comtm. 
Phil.  Ttikn.  58  Fine  powder,  called  putty  prepared  by 
calcining  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin.  1*39  u»  Diet.  Arts 
1241  :  When  (tin  is]  heated  to  redness,  with  free  acccai  of  air, 

,  it  absorb!  oxygen  with  rapidity,  and  change!  first  into  a 
pulverulent  gray  protoxide,  and  by  longer  ignition,  into 
a  yellow-white  powder,  called  putty  of  tin. 

2.  A  fine  mortar  or  cement  made  of  lime  and 
water  without  sand  ;  distinctively  called  flatterers' 
putty  or  '  fine  stuff'. 

1633  GERARD  Somerset  (1900)  131  With  them  putte  was 
soft  dyett,  which  name  wee  still  conserve  in  a  welt  and 
liquid  morter  for  cementing  stones  together  by  Masons 
called  Puttey.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  138  To 
mingle  water  and  lime,  and  not  to  temper  it  too  thicke,  but 
to  make  it  thinne  like  unto  puttie.  1759  COI.KHHOOKI  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LI.  47  What  the  bricklayers  call  fine  stuff,  or 
putty.  Ifotf,  Putty  is  lime  slacked,and,whilewann,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  strained  through  a  sieve.  18*5  ).  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  612  A  thin  and  smooth  coat  spread  over 

'  it,  consisting  of  lime  only,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  \\,  putty 
or  set.  1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  Hit  Own  Mechanic  \  1201 
The  mortar  used  for  the  white  lines  [in  pointing)  U  what  U 
technically  called  'putty',  that  is  to  say,  plasterer's  putty, 
and  not  glazier's  putty. 

8.  A  cement  composed  of  powdered  whiting 
made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  raw  linseed  oil  or  occa- 
sionally other  ingredient!,  used  in  filing  panes  of 
glass,  and  for  making  up  inequalities  in  woodwork, 
etc.  before  painting  ;  distinctively,  glaziers'  putty. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Putty,..  also  a'kind  of  Composition 
that  Painters  make  use  of  to  stop  up  Holes  in  Wood,  &c. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cj/cl.,  Putty,  in  its  popular  sense,  denotes 
a  cinericious  kind  of  paste,  compounded  of  whiting  and 
linseed-oil  beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  a  tough 
dough.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  +  Art  I.  258  The 
nails  are  driven  in  a  little  below  the  surface  of  these  boards, 
and  the  cavity  U  filled  with  glazier's  putty.  Ibid.  221  A 
mixture  of  oil-putty.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  i.  v.,  Some 
trades  employ  glue-putty,  in  which  hot  melted  glue  is  sub. 
stituted  for  the  oil. 

f4.  Med.  Lead-plnster,  diachylon.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1838  Lancet  28  June  388/1  Plaster,  or  putty,  is  a  composi- 
tion of  oil  and  oxide  of  lead..  it  is  sometimes  called  trad 
plaster. 

5.  In  various  transferred  senses. 


PUT. 

I  lead .  1895  Oracle  EncycL  L  598/1  The  arti- . .  next  develop, 
the  figure  with  very  delicate  tool,  of  Mcel  »ir<  ..  finally 
pojubmg  with  putty  powder.  1157  Ha»aEV  B*.  411 
ApUctrum  hyemaJ,,  tne  North  American  'Pully-root.  i. 
u.ed  for  making  a  cement  Cor  china.  iMi  Vouw  Ev.  Man 

ieVSoogb!    '  *'  ^ cool<1  pot ""  •p°«*-*w«f 

Putty  (pirti),  p.  [f.  prec  sb.]  /row.  To  cover 
or  smear  with  putty ;  to  fix,  mend,  or  join  with 
potty ;  to  fill  op  (a  hole,  woodwork,  etc.)  with  pott 


(a.  and  b.  are  senses  of  V.potee  \  they  are  given  in  Ogilvie's 
Imperial  Diet.  1882,  but  have  not  been  found  in  English  or 
Scottish  use.) 


was 
deal, 


•f  a.  Pottery.  Glaze  or  glazing-slip  for  earthen- 
ware, fb.  Foundry.  The 'loam' of  which  moulds 
are  made ;  a  mixture  of  clay,  horse-dung,  and  sand. 

o.  (slangcx  colloq.)  Sticky  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
a  body  of  water. 

1890  P.  H.  EMERSON  Wild  Life  60  My  punt,  .may  stick  in 
the  putty.    1901  Work.  Men's  Coll.  Jml.  VII.  367  The  tide 
running  down.. and  the  quant  had  to  be  used  a  good 

.u,  the  yacht  sticking  '  on  the  putty '  more  than  once. 

d.  As  the  name  of  a  colour,  esp.  in  dress- 
materials  :  A  light  shade  of  yellowish  grey ;  in 
full  putty-colour. 

1886  Daily  News  16  Mar.  6/3  Another  pretty  colour  with 
an  ugly  name  is  that  called  putty '.  It  is  really  a  very 
sweet  tone  of  grey  with  a  touch  of  fawn  in  it. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  putty  bed,  colour  (hence 
putty-coloured  adj.),  joint,  mark,  shade,  state; 
also  putty-faced,  -like,  -looking,  -stopped  adjs. ; 
putty-blower,  a  blow-tube  for  shooting  pellets  of 
putty  (sense  3) ;  putty-oement,  =  sense  a  ;  putty- 
eye,  a  pigeon's  eye  having  a  thick  fleshy  cere; 
putty-knife,  a  knife  with  a  blunt  flexible  spatn- 
late  blade  for  spreading  putty  (sense  3) ;  putty- 
powder,  =  sense  I ;  putty-root,  a  rare  N.  American 
orchid  {Apleclrum  hyemale),  the  corm  of  which 
contains  a  glutinous  matter  sometimes  used  as  a 
cement;  putty -work,  decorative  work  executed 
in  a  putty-like  composition  which  hardens  after  it 
is  moulded. 

1904  How  to  make  Things  33/2  [In  bird-stuffing]  the 
insertion  of  the  artificial  eyes,  in  a  'putty  bed,  follows  the 
operation  of  pinning  the  wings  to  the  body.  1878  B.  HAUTE 
Man  on  Beach  96  The  boot-black  drew  a  tin  'putty-blower 
from  his  pocket,  and  took  unerring  aim.  18.5  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  538  "Putty  cement  will  stand  longer 
than  most  stones.  1889  Daily  News  4  Dec.  s/«  The 
Baroness.. wore  'putty-coloured  silk  with  trimmings  of 
handsome  gold  and  fawn  embroidery.  1906  H.  BECBIE 
Priest  ii.  8  At  one  end  was  a  great  spread  of  folding  doors 


Trans.  XXXVIII.  ,67.  I.  Kopt  In. 
'_"..'£  BollT!,rub  C?1"'  «n«?-.|»«ty«i  IbiCorka, 


ip  wuh  oil  putty. 

Hence  Puttied  ppl.  a.,  Puttying  vol.  so. ; 
a!so  PuttUr,  one  who  putties,  a  glazier. 

•  775  jEFraac*  Writ.  (189.1  L  4*>  To  detain  them  about 
a  month  to  harden  the  puttying.  iMo  THACKEJUV  Leml  ii. 
Cracked  old  hottM.  wnere  the  painter,  and  plumber,  arid 
puttyen  are  alway.  at  work.  1*9.  Photofr.  Ann.  II.  39 
Kix  the  len... and  focu.  cm  a  large  .heet  of  puttied  or  ground 
.  - 

Put-up,  sb. :  see  POT-. 

Put-up  (pot,irp),  ppl.  a.  [pa,  pple.  of  to  put 
up :  see  PCT  p.1  53.] 

1,  (orig.  Thieves'  slang.)  Arranged  or  concocted 
beforehand,   as  a  burglary,   by  conspiracy  with 

I  other  persons,  as  servants  in  the  house;  precon- 
certed, planned  in  an  underhand  manner :  see  PCT 
».'  53  t.  Often  in  phr.  a  put-up  jot. 

1810  A  nn.  Kef.  .96  Tbe  police  officer,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  robbery  of  the  above  cathedral  i>  what  b  called,  in  the 
ilang  language,  a  put-up  rti+erj.  1838  DicjtEn  O.  Twist 
xix,  At  least  it  can  t  be  a  put-up  job,  as  we  expected.  Hid. 
xxxi.  We  call  it  a  put-up  robbery, ..  when  the  servants  is  in 
It.  1893  G.  J.  GOSCHEN  in  Wistm.  Gal.  6  Dec.  3/1  Your 
acceptance  of  one  amendment  u  part  and  parcel  of  your 
rejcction  of  die  other.  It  u  a  put-up  job. 

2.  Rarely  in  other  senses  of  put  up,  as  'a  pot-op 
statne'  (Per  r.>  53 r),  'a  pnt-up  candidate'  (53 j), 
'  put-up  drugs '  (S3  n), '  put-up  goods '  (53 1). 

b.  tramf.  Put-up  price,  the  up-set  price  at  or 
above  which  something  will  be  sold  at  an  auction 
(see  PUT».I  53!). 

1895  Daily  News  17  Aug.  5/3  The  put-up  price,  are 
very  low. 

t  Pu-ture,  pu-lturt).  Obs.  [n.Mf.puturt- 

\   ONK.  putture   (Ph.  de  Thann  Beit.  194),  OF. 

j  peuture,  poture,  pouture  (Godef.),  food,  nonrish- 

j    ment,    rood.F.    dial,   pouture,  peuture  food   for 

horses,  cattle,  or  pigs  :-Ute  L.  type  pultura,  in 

med.L.  e\soputura  (Dn  Cange),  supposed  to  be  an 

irreg.  deriv.  of puls,pultem  pap,  porridge.]    Food 

for  man  or  beast ;  esp.  in  forest  Law,  that  meat 

and  drink  for  themselves  and  their  attendants,  and 

food  for  their  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds,  claimed 

by  the  foresters  from  every  one  within  the  bounds 

of  the  forest,  and  sometimes  by  other  officers  on 

an  official  circuit ;  also  ellipt.  the  custom  of  giving 

or  the  right  of  demanding  such  entertainment. 

In  the  ME.  period  common  in  the  L,  form  putura,  in 
Latin  record. ;  rare  as  an  English  word. 

lc  i»*o  Placita  Conn*  (1818)  319  Bene  cogn(oscitnr)  quod 
forestarii  sui  capiunt  puturam  de  omnibus  et  singnli.  te- 
nentibus  terras  . .  infra  metas  chacearum  suanim.  1343 
Placita  apud  Preston  17  Edw.  til  (Blount),  Johanna 
de  RadecufTe..cIamat  unam  Puturam  in  Prioralude  Pen- 
wortham . .  pro  »e  et  Ministris,  equis,  et  garcionibus  MiU,  par 
unum  diem  et  duas  noctes,  de  tribu.  Kptimani.  in  tre. 
wptimanas, rit. de  victualibus.  ct  tne — * — '-  "  — 


1390-91  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Caroden)  64  Pro  putura  pulle- 
tne.  Ibid.  96  Pro  xxx  muflonibus.  .et  pro  putura  eorundem.1 
1601  F.  TATE  Hmueh.  Orel.  Edv,.  II,  f  57  (1176)  44  He  shal 
take  for  each  doge,  puture  j4.  oh.  a  day.  Ibid,  f  S9>  45  He 
dial  have  for  each  doge,  puture  oh.  a  dare.  [«  1634  COKE 
Inst.  iv.  Ixxiii.  Courts  Forest  (1797)  308  And  after  they 
claimed  the  same  for  all  victual,  for  themselves  their 
servants  horses,  and  dogs,  wbkh  was  called  putura.  1*70 
BLOUKT  Lean  Diet.,  Futura.\  iMi  W.  HIAMOKT  X«.  Fnd- 
sham  v.  31  Puture  was  the  right  to  exact  food  and  lodging 
for  the  lord's  peace  officer,  whenever  they  were  making 
an  official  circuit  through  the  district. 

I!  Putwary  (pwwS-ri).  East  Iml.  AUo  p»t-, 
-wai(r)ee.  [Hindi patwdrl, S.patta:  cf.  PotTAH.] 
A  village  registrar  or  accountant  under  a  zemindar. 

1801  R.  PATTOH  Asiat.  Mem.  118  Officer,  who  have  been 
denominated  cmttnrtes  and  pmtwmritt.  The 


putty  coloured.     1838  <  v    . 

fine  brick.,  to  be.,  laid  in  what  is  called  a  close 
1858 SIMMOHDS .£>'£?.  Trade,* Putty-Knife, .  .<a& 
and  painters,  to  spread  putty,  1901  7-  Black's  Carp.  Q 
Build.,  Use/.  Recipes  51  Take  a  sharp-edged  putty-knife. . 
and  cut  the  paint  on"  as  low  as  you  can  without  scratching 
the  glass.  1805  Daily  Tel.  3  Nov.  5/4  Leaving  a  huge 
'putty-like  cake  of  clay  at  the  bottom.  1849-5.  Tenets 
CycL  Anal.  IV.  1009/1  The  'putty  looking  chalky  matter 
often  observed  in  the  lungs.  183.  G.  R.  Porrut  Porcelain 
tf  Gl.  x.  345  The  outer  surface  being  then  covered  with 
washed  'putty  powder,  which  is  a  combination  of  the 
oxides  of  tin  and  lead.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Clam.  V.  817 
Amorphous  stannic  oxide. .  is  hard,  and  is  therefore  used  for 
polishing  stone  and  glass,  and  for  sharpening  and  polishing 
steel,  etc.  The  oxide  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  putty- 
powder;  it  is  sometimes  a  mixture  of  toe  oxides  of  tin  and 


was  the  principal,  and  the  putwary  the  subsidiary  officer,  in 
the  department  of  control.  1*58  Smitoim  Diet.  Trmdt, 
/Wnwrrw.a  registrar  or  collector  under  u  Indian  Moiindar, 
or  land  holder.  1907  lor*  Cent.  Nor.  714  As  village  put- 


they  have  almost  the  monopoly. 

t  Pu-ty*r.  Obs.  Also  5  puttyer.  [a.  OF. 
putter :  cf.  pule  (i3th  c.  in  Littre) :  see  Pen  rf.J 
A  whoremonger;  »  Poroom. 

14*0  CAXTOM  Grief,  Met.  xa.  Si,  Ha  what  comyth  thi> 


evb,   Samme  W  kyngei  or    duke,  and  the  other  are 
puttyers  and  rvKht  wycked  and  euyt 

Puwe,  Puwit,  obs.  forms  of  P«w,  PIWIT. 

II  Pny  (pwO.  [F-  fiW,  »  OF.  fui  pen  hill, 
mount,  hillock  :-L.  podium  elevation,  height,  in 
med.  (Franco-)  L,  podium,  pogium  hill,  peak.]  A 
small  volcanic  cone ;  spec,  one  of  those  in  Auvergne, 
France ;  also,  in  Geol.,  generalized. 
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PUZZLE. 


its  emission.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  203  There  the 
traveller  may  see  hundreds  of  volcanic  cones,  known  locally 
as  '  puys '.  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Man  iv.  74  Clusters  ot 
small  lateral  cones  or  puys  sprang  up  on  their  flank,  like 
those  on  Mount  Etna. 

Puy,  variant  of  For  it*,  a  punt-pole. 

Puy- :  see  PDI-. 

Puynt,  obs.  form  of  POINT  sb}-  and  i*.1 

Puyste,  variant  of  PUST  Obs.,  pustule. 

Puyt(e,  obs.  form  of  PUT  v.1 

Puzel,  puzzel,  puzzle,  obs.  ff.  PUCELLE. 

Puzzle  (po'z'l),  sb.  Also  7  pusle.  [Goes  with 
PUZZLE  v.,  q.  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being   puzzled  or  bewildered; 
bewilderment ;  confusion ;  perplexity  how  to  act  or 
decide. 

1607-1*  BACON  Ess.,  Great  Place  (Arb.)  280  While  they 
are  in  the  pusle  of  businesse,  they  haue  noe  tyme  to  tend 
theire  health,  either  of  body,  or  minde.  1628  FELTHAM 
Resolves  n.  xxviii.  [i.  xxvii],  Beyond  them  wee  meete  with 
nothing  but  the  puzzle  of  the  soul,  and  the  dazle  of  the 
minds  dirame  eyes.  1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid  Philos.  59 
Later  Philosophers  were  at  a  great  puzzle  about  it.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  vi.  Wks.  1874  I.  112  The  puzzle  and 
obscurity,  which  must  unavoidably  arise  from  arguing  upon 
so  absurd  a  supposition  as  that  of  universal  Necessity. 
1767  G.  WHITE  Selborne  x,  Linnaeus  seems  to  be  in  a  puzzle 
about  his  mus  amphibius.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  «t  Dogma 
(1876)  139  The  result  would  be.  .utter  puzzle  and  bewilder- 
ment. 

2.  A  puzzling  or  perplexing  question;  a  poser, 
'problem',  'enigma'. 

1655  H.  MORE  A  ntid.  Atk.  App.  xi.  §  9  To  the  last  puzzle 
propounded,  whether  these  Archei  [or  seminal  forms]_be  so 
many  sprigs  of  the  common  soul  of  the  world,  or  particular 
subsistences  of  themselves ;  there  is  no  great  inconvenience 
in  acknowledging  that  it  may  be  either  way.  1760  GRAY 
Wks,  (1884)  I.  306  About  the  painting  I  have  a  great  puzzle 
in  my  head  between  Vertue,  M'.  D'Urry,  and  Bishop  Tanner. 
1823  LAMB  Eliot,  Poor  Relations,  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the 
servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious,  or  not 
civil  enough,  to  him.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxix.  397 
It  is  a  puzzle  of  some  interest  where  they  have  retreated  to. 

3.  Something  contrived  or  made  for  the  purpose  of 
puzzling,  or  exercising  one's  ingenuity  and  patience; 
a  toy  or  problem  of  this  kind. 

1814  SCOTT  IVav.  Ixv,  He  looked  not  unlike  that  ingenious 
puzzle,  called  a  reel  in  a  bottle,  the  marvel  of  children,  (and 
of  some  grown  people  too,  myself  for  one,)  who  can  neither 
comprehend  the  mystery  how  it  has  got  in  or  how  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Puzzles,  various 
articles  of  turnery  ware  and  carving ;  dissecting  maps,  and 
pictures  for  children.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  652  Like  a 
puzzle  chest  in  chest.  1872  ELLACOMBE  Cli.  Bells  Devon 
Suppl.  ix.  269  At  p.  34  of  Devonshire  Bells,  I  have  mentioned 
where  some  ABC  puzzles  are  to  be  found.  1895  (title)  The 
Puzzle  Box.  Containing  six  distinct  puzzles. 

b.  Chinese  puzzle  :  one  of  the  ingenious  puzzles 
made  by  the  Chinese,  in  which  the  problem  is  to 
fit  together  the  dissected  pieces  of  a  geometrical  or 
other  figure,  to  disentangle  interlocked  rings,  to 
remove  a  string  from  an  object  without  untying 
it,  etc.,  etc.  The  name  was  app.  first  applied  to 
the  dissected  square  called  tangram.  Hence,  Jig. 
Any  specially  intricate  puzzle  or  problem. 

c  1815  [Pamphlet,  Brit.  Mus.  No.  15, 257  d.  18,  containing 
upwards  of  330  figures,  formed  out  of  the  seven  pieces  of 
the  '  tangram ']  (title)  A  Grand  Eastern  "Puzzle.  The  follow- 
ing Chinese  puzzle  is  recommended  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  others,  being  superior  to  any  hitherto  invented  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Juvenile  World.  1844  Juv.  Missionary 
Mag.  L.  M.  S.  1.  90  A  real  Chinese  Puzzle. — Young 
people  are  fond  of  puzzles,  and  have  often  puzzled  for  hours 
over  bits  of  wood  called  Chinese  Puzzles,  to  very  little 
purpose,  1859  MRS.  GATTY  Aunt  Judy's  Tales  60  Putting 
Chinese  puzzles  together  into  stupid  patterns.  1874  S.  Vv\ 
\VILLIAMS  Syllabic  Diet.  Chinese  Lang.  987  [Ch'i  ch'iao  t'u] 
The  Chinese  puzzle  of  seven  pieces^  the  tangram.  1893 
Gcntl.  Mag.  vol.  278,  p.  279  The  Chinese  religion  may  be 
said  to  be  a  Chinese  puzzle.  1906  Times  i  Feb.  (Article) 
Faulty  Legislation :  A  statute  is  by  this  process  converted 
into  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle. 

o.  Short  for  PCZZLE-PEO. 

1845  YOUATT  Dog  v.  113  There  was  the  puzzle  and  the 
check-collar  [as  a  punishment]  for  killing  other  dogs. 

4.  attrH.  and  Comb. :  attrib.,  '  of  a  puzzle',  or 
appositive,  '  that  is  or  involves  a  puzzle ',  as 
puzzle-poetry,  -question,  -solving,  -word,  -work ;  in 
names  of  various  mechanical  contrivances  present- 
ing a  puzzle  or  operated  by  some  trick,  as  puzzle- 
cup,  -jug,  -locket,  -piece  (hence  puzzle-piecing), 
-ring;  puzzle-lock:  see  quot. ;  puzzle-path, 
puzzle-walk,  a  maze  (MAZE  sb.  4).  Cf.  also 
PUZZLE  v.  5. 

i88a  Hamilton  Sale  Catal.  No.  806  A  two-handled 
*puzzle-cup  painted  with  flowers.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Puzzle- 
jug.  1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  VIII.  316/2 
The  *puzzle  or  combination  lock.  xSSa  SIR  E.  BECKETT  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  X IV.  746 1 1  used  to  be  supposed  that  locks  which 
could  only  be  opened  by  setting  a  number  of  rings  or  disks 
to  a  particular  combination  of  Tetters  could  not  possibly  be 
opened  by  anybody  who  was  not  in  possession  of  the  secret ; 
and  hence  they  were  also  called  puzzle-locks.  1891  Daily 
News  23  Feb.  5/5  Mr.  T.  had  just  been  explaining  to 
Mr.  D.  the  secret  of  how  to  open  a  certain  *puzzle  locket. 
1879  Spectator  6  Sept.  1134/2  We  maintain  that  anything 
like^a  final  reliance  on  anatomical  "puzzle-piecing  and  dis- 
section,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  would  be  a  perfect  illustra- 


1660 

lion . .  of  the  instructive  fable  of  the  goose  which  was  anato- 
mised for  the  sake  of  her  golden  eggs.  1883  SIMCOX  Hist. 
Lat.  Lit.  II.  447  The  natural  interest  of  Ennodius  lay  in 
the  direction  of  'puzzle  poetry.  1908  Daily  Ckron.  2  Apr. 
4/7  The  General  Knowledge  inquiry.. has  a  tendency  to 
produce  the,  rather  unfair,  "puzzle-question.  1877  W.  JONES 
Finger-ring  321  Some  curious  specimens  of  linked  or 
'  "puzzle-rings  '.  1900  Daily  News  6  Dec.  4/4  Another 
"puzzle  word  competition  was  described  at  the  North 
London  Police-court.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  543/1  It  is  all 
"puzzle-work  that  to  me. 

Puzzle  (p»'z'l),  v.  Forms  :  6-7  pusle,  puzzell, 
7  puzel,  pussell,  7-8  puzzel,  puzle,  7-  puzzle. 
[Appears  in  the  end  of  the  i6th  c. ;  the  cog- 
nate PCZZLE  sb.  is  not  known  till  somewhat 
later  (a  1612),  and  appears  from  its  sense  to  have 
been  a  derivative  from  the  verb.  Their  etymology 
is  obscure  :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  trans,  f  a.  orig.  To  cause  (any  one)  to  be  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  or  how  to  turn  ;  to  embarrass  with 
difficulties;  to  put  to  a  non-plus;  to  perplex, 
bewilder,  confound:  said  of  circumstances, material 
obstacles,  etc.  Obs. 

(The  quotations  in  brackets  show  transition  to  the  modern 
sense  c.) 

[a  1380 :  see  POSELET.]  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  K.  Dudley  s 
Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  41  The  passage  verie  trouble- 
some by  reason  of  whole  trunckes  and  bodies  of  trees  lyinge 
cross  the  mouth  of  that  narrow  ryver,  over  which  men 
weare  forced  to  carrie  the  bote  upon  theire  shoulders  by 
maine  strength.  And  whilst  wee  weare  theare  pusled.. 
Baltizar  . .  dropped  overborde  with  his  companion  and 
sodenlie  gott  into  the  thicketts.  Ibid.,  Here  will  I  leave  our 
Captaine  and  his  companie  pusled  in  the  bote  and  returne 
to  speake  of  our  conceipts  aborde  the  shipp.  1601  SHAKS. 
Twel.  N.  iv.  ii.  48  Thou  art  more  puzel'd  then  the  ^Egyp- 
tians in  their  fogge.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2) 


'4  [Certain  signs]  assured  us  we  were  neere  the  shoare  (the 
last  storme  had  puzled  us).  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius, 
Goth.  Wars  iv.  xiv.  144  Their  ships  stood  jumbled  to- 
gether like  so  many  baskets  . .  and  thus  puzzelling  one 
another,  they  were  the  cheifest  cause  of  the  Enemies  victory. 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  III.  188  The  panting  Throng  In 
their  own  Footsteps  puzzled,  foil'd,  and  lost. 

[1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  i.  i.  6  Then  commeth  he  to 
cast  them  into  a  ring.. now  there  is  he  puzzelled.  1639 
N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  II.  19  So  many  great 
personages  were  pusled  in  a  great  uncertainty.  1641  BROME 
Jov.  Crew  in.  Wks.  1873  III.  405,  I  am  pussell'd  in  the 
choice.  1697  DAMPIER  Yn,  round  Worlti (1699)  105  A  large 
green  Turtle,  with  her  weight  and  struggling,  will  puzzle 
two  Men  to  turn  her.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §  2 
This  sort  of  arguments,  .may  perhaps  puzzle,  but  never  will 
convince  me.] 

b.  To  perplex  or  bewilder  (the  brain,  mind, 
understanding,  will,  wit)  :  in  late  use  passing  into  c. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  i.  80  (Qo.  i)  A  hope  of  something  after 
death  ?  Which  pusles  the  braine  and  doth  confound  the 
sence.  1604  Ibid.  (Qo.  2),  The  dread  of  something  after 
death ..  Puzels  the  will.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in. 
i.  §  7  They  do  far  more  puzzle  our  understandings  than 
when  we  conceive  them  to  be  in  God,  1666  SANCROFT  Lex 
Ignea  29  All  our  Wit  was  puzzeld,  and  all  pur  Industry 
tir'd  out.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  i.  42  Reveal 
Mysteries  merely  to  puzzle  the  Minds  of  Men.  1831 
Society  I.  152  Fanny  was  puzzling  her  brain  to  think  where 
she  had  heard  the  name  before. 

O.  To  perplex,  put  to  a  non-plus,  or  embarrass 
mentally,  as  or  by  a  difficult  problem  or  question ; 
to  pose.  The  current  sense. 

a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muse's  Looking-gl.  ill.  iv.  (R.),  I  very 
much  fear  there  be  some  languages  That  would  go  near 
to  puzzle  me.  1664  H.  MoRKMyst.  Iniq.  I.  xv.  54  It  would 
puzzle  men  to  conceive  a  way  of  expression  of  sufficient 
honour ..  for  such  a  wonder-working  Priesthood.  1668  —  Div. 
Dial.  (J.),  A  very  shrewd  disputant  m  those  points  isdexterous 
in  puzzling  others,  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serin.  (1729)  I.  273,  I 
know  these  words  have  much  puzzled  interpreters.  1771 
Junius'  Lett.  Ixi.  319  He  did  it  with  a  view  to  puzzle  them 
with  some  perplexing  questions.  17^87  BURNS  Let.  toMoore 
z  Aug.,  I. .used. .to  puzzle  Calvinism  with  so  much  heat 
and  indiscretion,  that  I  raised  a  hue  and  cry  of  heresy 
against  me.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salinas?.  (1824)  14  Poor 
Will  Honeycomb . .  even  with  his  half  century  of  experience, 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  point  out  the  humours  of  a  lady 
by  her  prevailing  colours.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxix. 
(1856)  247  The  disconsolate  little  cupola,  with  its  flag  of 
red  bunting  ..  may  puzzle  conjectures  for  our  English 
brethren.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  $  Solit^  Eloquence  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  35  Like  a  schoolmaster  puzzled  by  a  hard  sum. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  407  Men  are  annoyed  at 
what  puzzles  them.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  162 
The  question  has  always  puzzled  me. 

d.  refl.  To  bewilder  or  perplex  oneself;  to 
exercise  oneself  with  difficult  problems. 

1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  Pref.  37  We  are  apt  to  puzzle 
our  selves  with  obscure  Marks  of  Grace  and  doubtful  Signs 
of  our  good  State.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840) 
316  After  they  had  puzzled  themselves  here.,  two  or  three 
days.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  405  When  he  was  young 
he  ^had  puzzled  himself  with  physics.  1883  A.  ROBERTS 
O.  T.  Revis.  iii.  48  Many  readers  have  doubtless  puzzled 
themselves  with  the  two  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 

2.  intr.  (?for  reft.)  To  be  at  a  loss  how  to  act  or 
decide ;  to  be  bewildered ;  to  be  perplexed  for  a 
solution ;  to  ponder  perplexedly  ;  to  exercise  one- 
self with  the  solution  of  a  puzzle.  Const,  about, 
over,  upon. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  93,  I  my  selfe . ,  have  pored  and  pusled 
vpon  many  an  old  Record.  1611  COTGR.,  Metagraboulizer, 
to  dunce  vpon,  to  puzzle,  or  (too  much)  beat  the  braines 
about.  1690  tr.  Five  Lett.  Inspiration  115  Contradictions 
which  the  Divines ..  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile,  after 
puzlmg  about  it  above  three  thousand  Years.  .  1742  WAR. 


PTJZZLED. 

BURTON  Rent,  Tillard  Wks.  1811  XI.  i  So  Our  Advocate,.. 
puzzling  on  between  his  true  and  false  Gods,  hangs,  like  a 
false  teacher  as  he  is,  between  heaven  and  earth.  1803 
BEDDOES  Hygeia  ix.  205,  I  dare  say  they  would  puzzle  long 
before  guessing  what  pattern  I  mean  to  propose  to  them. 
1833  Sporting  Mag.  Jan.  210  Whenever  the  dog  puzzles 
over  the  scent. 

b.  To  search  in  a  bewildered  or  perplexed  way  ; 
to  fumble,  grope  for  something  ;  to  get  through 
by  perplexed  searching. 

1817  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE  Algebra,  etc.  27  Which  ^diill 
smatterers  in  algebra  labor  to  excruciate,  puzzling  for  it  in 
the  six-fold  method  of  discovery;  there  taught.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  i,  Are  you  puzzling  in  your  pockets  to  seek  your 
only  memorial  among  old  play-bills?  1853  K.ANE(7r/««£// 
j£.r>.  (1856)  V.xlvii.  437  After  puzzling  through  the  floes,  we 
reached  a  large  berg.  1884  St.  James'  Gaz.  17  Oct.  6/1 
The  dogs  are  puzzling  about  for  a  bird  or  a  rabbit  in  cover. 

3.  trans.    To   make   puzzling  ;    to   complicate, 
involve,  entangle  (some  matter  or  subject)  ;  to  put 
into  confusion,  mix  up,  confound;  to  confuse  or 
muddle  (drawing).     Now  rare. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  76  His  parts  were  most 
prevalent  in  puzzling  and  perplexing  that  discourse  he 
meant  to  cross.  1650  W,  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  *>3 
Let  me  think  Thou  art  the  judg,  that  I  may  not.  .pervert 
or  puzzle  right.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  I.  i,  The  ways  of  Heaven 
are  dark  and  intricate,  Puzzled  in  mazes.  i8oa  Harper's 
Mag.  Oct.  702/2  He  [an  artist]  is  never  obliged  to  resort  to 
trick  or  device,  or  to  employ  meretricious  effects.  He  never 
has  to  *  puzzle  '  bad  or  doubtful  drawing. 

4.  To  puzzle  out  :  to  make  out  by  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  and  patience. 

1781  COWPER  Charity  473  While  the  clerk  just  puzzles  out 
the  psalm.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1879)  221  The 
inscriptions  ..  were  not  sufficiently  legible  to  induce  us  to 
puzzle  them  out.  1889  Century  Mag.  XXXVIII.  190  The 
bloodhound..  can  puzzle  out  a  cold  scent  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions. 

6.  Combinations  of  the  verb-stem  :  pu'zzle- 
brain,  (a)  adj.y  that  puzzles  the  brain,  brain- 
puzzling  ;  (b)  sb.j  one  who  puzzles  his  brain 
about  a  subject  ;  pu'zzle-cap,  that  which  puzzles 
the  cap  or  the  head  ;  a  cap  (^.)  which  bespeaks 
a  puzzled  head  ;  pxrzzle  -mo'nkey,  a  familiar 
name  of  the  Chilian  tree  Araucaria  imbricata, 
from  the  difficulty  which  a  monkey  would  have  in 
climbing  it  (also  called  monkey-puzzle)  ;  pu'zzle- 
text,  one  who  makes  a  puzzle  of  a  scripture  text  ; 
pu'zzle-wit  a.,  that  puzzles  or  would  puzzle  one's 
wit.  Cf.  also  PUZZLE  sb.  4. 

1870  THORNBORY    Tour  Eng.   I.  v.  108  After  all  these 

rzzle-brain  theories,  the  result  is..  no  great  enlargement 
knowledge.  1873  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  60  They  are 
mostly  crotchet-mongers  and  puzzle-brains.  1889  GRETTAN 
Memory's  Harkb.  231  Another  *puzzle<ap  to  me  with  regard 
to  the  hunting-field.  Ibid.  275  This  entirely  put  the  puzzle- 
cap  upon  him  as  to  my  actual  whereabouts.  1883  MRS. 
RIDDELL  Haunted  River  \t  A  garden,  .adorned  probably  by 
a  *puzzle-monkey  and  a  stone  vase.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
xi  Mar.  i  i/i  To  see  and  paint  the  old  forests  of  Araucaria 
imbricata,  known  in  England  as  the  puzzle-  monkey  tree, 
rather  unreasonably,  as  there  are  no  monkeys  here  to  puzzle. 
1837  Gambler's  Dream  I.  269  The  petticoat  *puzzletext 
curtsied  to  her  young  master  and  retired.  1861  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Mkt.  Hard,  xviii,  What  is  called  a  '  monogram  ' 
—a  thing  not  unlike  the  *puzzle-wit  lock  on  a  gate. 

[Note.  For  the  etymology  of  puzzle  the  first  question  is 
the  relation  of  the  six  and  vb.  The  vb.  has  been  held  to  be 
derived  from  the  sb.,  and  the  latter  viewed  as  an  aphetic 
form  of  APPOSAL  or  OPPOSAU  But  the  chronology  of  the 
words,  and  still  more  the  consideration  of  their  sense- 
history,  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  verb  came  first,  and 
that  the  sb.  was  its  derivative.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  vb. 
has-been  referred  to  POSE  ».2,  as  a  diminutive  (or  other 
derivative  formation),  as  in  suck,  suckle.  This  is  phonetically 
possible  :  cf.  nuzzle  from  nose.  But  there  are  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  signification.  Of  the  earlier  sense  of  puzzle, 


as  seen  m  the  examples  under  i  a  above,  no  trace  appears  in 
ense  olpose  and  apppse  '  to  examine  by  putting 
questions  ',  and  it  is  only  the  derivative  senses  2  otiose  and 


the  original  sen 
' 


i  c  of  puzzle  that  come  into  contact.  Thus  their  relation 
seems  to  be  that  of  two  words  originally  distinct,  which  (as 
in  some  other  cases)  have  subsequently  attracted  each  other. 
Pitzzle  was  possibly  the  same  verb  of  which  the  pa.  pple. 
POSELET  occurs  late  in  the  i4th  c.,  app.  in  the  sense  '  be- 
wildered, confused,  confounded ',  and  which,  riming  with 
hoselet,  i.  e.  huselct,  HOUSLED,  was  prob.  pronounced  (pzJ'ze- 
let),  which  would  regularly  give  by  1600  (pu'zled),  later 
(pfzled).  The  non-appearance  of  the  verb  during  the  inter- 
vening 200  years  might  be  owing_  to  its  bein^g  one  of  the 


appears  in  late  O  E.  puslian  '  to  pick  out  best  pieces  of  food ' 
(Sweet),  =  Du.  peuzelen  to  pick,  to  piddle,  LG.  pd'seln, 
pusseln,  Norw./Mf/a;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  its  sense 
any  connexion  with  that  of  '  puzzle '.)] 

Puzzlea'tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  +  -ATION.] 
Puzzled  condition ;  state  of  perplexity. 

1773  FOOTE  Bankrupt  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  133  They  have 
got  the  old  gentleman  into  such  puzzleation,  that  I  don't 
believe  he  knows  what  he  wishes  himself. 

Puzzle-brain,  -cap  :  see  PUZZLE  v.  5. 

Puzzled  (pp'z'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  PUZZLE  v.  + 
-ED1.]  a.  Of  a  person,  the  mind,  head, etc.:  Non- 
plussed, bewildered,  confused ;  perplexed  to  find 
a  solution,  b.  Of  a  thing:  Made  puzzling;  in- 
volved, complicated,  intricate;  f  tangled  (oos.). 

1651  HORBES  Ltviath.  i.  iv.  17  Coyned  by  Schoole-men, 
and  pusled  Philosophers.  1656-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
III.  130  notet  If  there  were  any,  it  was  but  a  pulled 


PUZZLEDLY. 


IfiGl 


PYCNOSTYLE. 


_  and  that   very  dark  and  imperfect,      ait 
TILLOTSON  Scrnt,  (1742)  III.  167  Like  a  puzzled  lump 


nomination, 


694 

of 


silk,  so  that  the  man  cannot  draw  out  a  thought  to  any 
length.  1784  COWPER  Task  til.  145  They  disentangle  from 
the  puzzled  skein,  In  which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up, 
The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design.  1790  BURKE  Fr. 
Rev.  297  Their  puzzled  situation,  under  two  sovereigns, 
over  neither  of  whom  they  have  any  influence.  1865 
THOLLOI-K  Belton  l-'.st.  xxiv,  There  came  across  his  face  a 
puzzled,  dubious  look. 

Hence  Pivzzleilly  adv.,  Ptvzzledness. 

1655  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  App.  iii.  Summ.  (1662)  6 
Several  instances  of  the  puzzledness  of  Phansy  in  the  firm 
conclusions  of  Sense,  and  of  Reason.  1870  M  iss  BROUGHTON 
Red  as  Rase  \.  182  Her  eyes. .meet  his,  looking  at  her 
curiously,  interestedly,  puzzledly. 

Puzzledom  (pzrz'ldam).  [f.  PUZZLE  sb.  + 
-DOM.]  The  realm  of  puzzle ;  the  state  of  being 
puzzled ;  perplexity,  bewilderment. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Ixxiv.  (1810)  VI.  377,  I  was 
resolved  to  travel  with  him  into  the  land  of  puzzleoom.  1851 
SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  577  Placing  the  reader  in 
puzzledom.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Gwynne  iii,  He  could 
not  make  out  in  the  depths  of  his  puzzledom  what  had  gone 
wrong. 

Pu'zzle-hea  ded,  a.  [f.  PUZZLE  si.,  or  put 
for  puzzled*  HEAD  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  Having  a  puzzled 
head  ;  having  confused  ideas. 

a  1784  JOHNSON  in  Boswell,  Mattaire.  .seems  to  have  been 
a  puzzle-headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but 
with  little  geometry  or  logick  in  his  head.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Ettg.  xx.  IV.  465  He  [Harley]  was  really  a  dull  puzzle- 
headed  man.  1906  Outlook  14  July  40/1  A  singularly 
puzzle-headed  sentimentalism. 

Hence  Puzzlehea'dedness ;  so  also  Pu'zzle- 
heatl,  a  puzzle-headed  person. 

1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Gwynne  v,  To  survey  the  flames 
with  open  eyes  of  dull  puzzleheadedness.  a  1884  M.  PATTI- 
SON  Me»t.  v.  (1885)  167  This  anomaly  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  a  certain  puzzle-headedness  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. 1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Elsmere  xli,  'They  don't 
see  it  in  that  light  themselves  '.  . .  '  No,  . .  because  most 
men  are  puzzleheads '. 

Puzzlement  (po-z'lment).  [f.  PUZZLE  v.  + 
-MENT.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  puzzled  ; 
perplexity,  bewilderment,  confusion. 

i8u  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  III.  350  Four  invitations  to 
dinner  on  my  list  to-day,  but,  owing  to  some  puzzlement 
about  Holland  House,  lost  all.  1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIII. 
839  His  mind  between  the  two  must  be  in  a  queer  puzzle- 
ment. 1874  RUSKIN  Hortm  Inclusus  (1887)  8  The  puzzle- 
ment I  have  had  to  force  that  sentence  into  grammar  !  1880 
MCCARTHY  Own  Time  IV.  Ixv.  472  To  avoid  the  possibility 
of  any  historical  misunderstanding  or  puzzlement  hereafter. 
b.  Anything  that  puzzles  ;  a  puzzle. 

1841  G.  S.  FADER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  78  In  short,  Dr. 
Todd's  ingenious  puzzlement  works  altogether  upon  the 
false  principle,  that  no  more  than  four  horns  came  up.  1881 
Spectator  29  Oct.  1368  A  puzzlement  for  some  of  the  wisest 
antiquarian  heads  of  Europe.  1893  N.  *  Q.  8th  Ser.  IV.  313/2 
Examiners  in  our  own  day  are  not  always  innocent  of 
similar  sprightly  puzzlements. 

Puzzle-monkey :  see  PUZZLE  v.  5. 

Pu  zzle-pate.  [f.  PUZZLE  v.  +  PATE  1.]  One 
who  puzzles  his  pate  ;  one  who  is  puzzle-headed. 

1775  '!'•  MORTIMER  Ev.  Man  his  own  Broker  88  note.  Two 
or  three  puzzlepates  said  I  had  too  much  Divinity.  1864 
A.  LEIGHTON  Myst.  Leg.  Edinburgh  (1886)  220  A  great 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  attracts  those  puzzle-pates  who 
are  much  given  to  the  habit  of  ultimate  thinking. 

So  Pu'«zle-pa'ted  a.,  puzzle-headed;  hence 
Pu  zzle-pa'tediiess. 

'795  G.  WAKEFIF.LU  Reply  ind  Pt.  Paine  12  This  said 
Thomas  Paine.. shews  himself  but  a  puzzle-pated  fellow. 
1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Tale  of  Times  II.  251  Monteith  really 
has  a  very  good  heart,  which  excuses  a  little  accidental 
puzzle-patedness.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  xix,  He 
was  very  ignorant,— puzzle-pated  as  you  may  call  it. 

Pvrzzle-peg.  [f.  PUZZLE  sb.  or  v.  +  PEG  si.1] 
A  piece  of  wood,  about  a  foot  in  length,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  flattened  towards  the  other,  fastened 
to  the  lower  jaw  of  a  dog  so  that  the  pointed  end 
projects  a  few  inches  in  front,  and  prevents  him 
from  putting  his  nose  close  to  the  ground. 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  264  The  principal  use  of  the 
pu^le-peg,  appears  to  be  that  of  worrying  and  fretting  the 
animal  to  no  purpose.  1870  '  STONEHINCE  '  Brit.  Sports  l. 
i.  iii.  §  7.  56  By  the  constant  use  of  this  puzzle-peg . .  the  dog 
loses,  by  habit,  the  tendency  to  stoop. 
b.  Kg.  A  puzzling  subject,  a  puzzle. 

1845  Zoologist  III.  047  This  last  insect,  to  use  the  term 
of  its  late..describer,  has  always  been  a  '  puzzle-peg'. 

Fuzzier  (pfzlai).  [f.  PUZZLE  v.  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  or  that  which  puzzles  ;  also,  one  who  occupies 
himself  with  puzzles. 

a  i6s»  BROME  Elegy  on  Schttolm.,  Hebrew  the  general 
puzzler  of  old  heads.  1654  VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  Pref.  4  No 
marvel  if  many  of  the  Puzlers  here  be  not  so  wel  planed., 
or  perfected  as  is  expected.  176*  J.  H.  STEVENSON  Cray 
Tales  93  Lawyers  ..  these  puzzlers  and  confounders..who 
embroil  and  complicate  what  should  be  simple.  1871  \titl, 
The  Puzzler's  Manual,  or  monthly  journal  of  enigmaiica 
amusements.  1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Fact  Breakf.-t.  ix,  My 
question,  .seems  to  me  to  be  a  puzzler. 

Puzzle-text,  -wit :  see  POZZLK  v.  5. 

Fu-zzling,  vM.  si.  [f.  PUZZLE  v.  +  -mo >.] 
The  action  o?  the  verb  PUZZLE  in  its  various  senses. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  i.  6  He  will  neuer  ranke 
them  aright  without  helpe  :  and  (God  knoweth)  with  whal 
puzzelinc  and  toyle.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-cult.  28  \ou  can 
—  ,  a  little  puzzling  why  the  three 


Athcnxum  i  June  662/1  The  puzzling  of  the  Russians  by 
rumour  that  the  turning-flank. march  of  the  Japanese  was 
first  by  the  Russian  left,  then  by  the  Russian  right. 

Pu  zzling,  pfl.  a.    [f.  PUZZLE  v.  +  -IKG  *.] 

1.  Bewildering,     confusing,     perplexing;     that 
puzzles  one  to  solve  or  answer. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Forms  4-  Oual.  L  SVks.  1772  III.  50  A 
more  puzzling  question  it  may  he  to  some.  1705  BERKELEY 
Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Wlu.  1871  IV.  428  The  grand  puzzling 
question,  whether  1  sleep  or  wake  ?  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  l.t 
Blond's  Gardening  60  The  various  Turnings  . .  of  this 
Labyrinth,  render  it  extremely  intricate  and  puzzling.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Argonauts  176  This  is  a  puzzling  matter. 
1871  JENKINSON  Guide  F.ng.  Lakes  (1879)  204  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  most  puzzling  and  dangerous. 

2.  Bewildering  oneself;    laboriously  trying   to 
puzzle  something  out. 

169*  R.  L'ESTRANCE  Fables  liii,  The  Servant,  says  he,  is 
a  Puzzling  Fool  that  heeds  nothing.  1735  SOMEKVIU.E 
Chase  n.  202  The  puzzling  Pack  unravel  wile  by  Wile, 
Maze  within  Maze.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  L  96 
Certain  precise  and  puzzling  minds. 

Hence  Pu  xillng-ly  adv.,  in  a  way  that  puzzles 
one;  Pn'zzlingriess. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Puszlingness,  perplexedness,  embar- 
rassing Quality.  1881  M.  A.  LEWIS  Two  Pretty  G.  III._87 


find  out  for  yourself  by  a 


find  out  tor  yourself  by  a  nine  uuuuu*  -;•»  •  »-  — •  — 
uf  a  triangle.. mu»l  be  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
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A  puzzlingly  unamiable  trait  in  her  friend's  character.  1894 
Naturalist  58  Shade-grown  forms  . .  puzzlingly  simulated 
the  orange-flowered  Plancheon's  furze. 

Puzzolana,  -ane,  -ano,  etc.,  var.  POZZOLAMA. 

Pwdyll,  Pwf,  Pwir,  pwr,  pwyr,  Pwll, 
Pwn,  Pwnt,  Pwnjhe,  Pwt,  Pwynd,  etc.,  obs. 
Sc.  forms  of  PUDDLE,  PDFF,  POOR,  POOL,  Pun, 

POINT,  POYGNE,  POYNYE,  PUT,  POIND,  etc. 

Py,  var.  PEE  sbl  Obs.,  kind  of  coat ;  obs.  f.  PIE. 

Pya,  variant  of  PIA  8. 

II  Pyaemia  (psii/'mia).  Path.  Also  pyemia, 
and  less  correctly  pyohaemia.  [mod.  L.,tGr.  mi-op 
pus,  matter  +  ajpa  blood :  see  quot.  1880.]  A 
condition  of  blood-poisoning  accompanied  by  fever, 
caused  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  and  their  toxic  products,  and  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  multiple  pus-foci  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ;  septicaemia. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.,  Pyxmia,  pyohzmia.     1871 
TVNUALL  Fragtn.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  v.  156  Hospital  wards  where 
death  was  rampant  from  pyaemia.    1876  BRISTOWE  The.  «r 
Pract.  Med.  (1878)  264  Pyaimia  occurring  after  parturition 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  forms  of  so- 
called  '  puerperal  fever '.     1876  GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  267 
Pyemia  is  most  liable  to  occur  in   broken-down   persons. 
1880  FLINT  Print.  Med.  (cd.  5)  85  As  the  name  denotes, 
pyaemia  originally  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  entrance 
of  pus  into  the  blood.    The  disease  is  no  longer  attributed 
to  the  direct  absorption,  by  the  blood,  of  pus-corpuscles. 

Pysemic  (pai|f  mik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  pyaemia  ;  affected 
with  pyaemia. 

1859  J.  Y.  SIMPSON  in  Nat.  Entycl.  1. 149  The  dangers  of 
pyzmic  poisoning.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  123  Almost  complete  exposure  of  pyzmic  patients  to 
the  |pen  air.  .876  BRISTOWE  The.  *  Pract.  Med.  (1878) 
270  Tte  feebleness  of  the  pyzmic  pulse  is  remarkable. 

||  Pyal  (psi-al),  a.  £.  Mies.  Also  pyall,  pial. 
[South  Indian  ad.  Pg.  poyal  a  jossing  block  or 
mounting  stone,  deriv.  of  Pg.  and  Sp.  poyo  a 
bench  by  the  door  :-L.  podium  raised  place :  see 
PODIUM.]  'A  raised  platform  on  which  people 
sit,  usually  under  the  veranda,  or  on  either  side  of 
the  door  of  the  house'  (Yule).  Also  altrib.  pyal 

school. 

1873  E.  C.  COVER  in  tnd.  Antif.  II.  52  (heading)  Pyal 
Schools  in  Madras.  1896  Indian  Mag.  *  Rev.  Jan.  39 
Every  village  has  its  self-supporting  pyall  school,  where 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  simple  lessons.  1898  Mission 
Herald  (Boston)  Apr.  153  In  front  of  an  earthen  pl»I  where 
I  might  sit 

Pyan,  pyany,  obs.  forms  of  PEONY. 

Pyanit,  pyannet,  -pt,  obs.  forms  of  PIANNET. 

||  Fyarthrosis  (pai|ajJ>rJo'sis).  Peak.  [mod. 
L  ,  if  Gr.  TV-OV  pus  +  afSpaaa  jointing.]  The 
formation  of  pus  in  a  joint ;  suppnrative  arthritis. 

1858  in  MAYNE  .£.*•/«.  Lex.    1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med. 
Diet.    1897  in  Syd.  Sac.  Ltx. 

Pyaster,  obs.  f.  PIASTRE.  Pyat,  var.  PUT, 
magpie,  etc.  Pybald,  obs.  t  PIJSBALD. 

Pybble,  pyble,  obs.  forms  of  PEBBLB. 

Pyoar(d,  variants  of  PICABD  Obs.,  a  sailing  boat. 

Pyoche,  pyoh(e,  Pycole,  Pyce,  Pyohar, 
-er,  obs.  forms  of  PITCH,  PICKLE,  PICK,  PITCHER. 

Fycne(p3itf).  n.dial.  Also6piohe,8-9,poioh, 
9  pytoh.  [?  Phonetic  variant  of  pike :  cf.  PIKB 
j*.2  2.1  A  bee-hive. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  115/29  Kete.  eorticului.  1775  J. 
WATSON  Hist.  Halifax  544  P'ich,  an  Hive  to  take  bees  in 
after  they  have  swarmed.  l8»8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Pyck*, 
a  bee-hive.  188.  Lane.  Gloss.,  Pytch,  a  hive  for  bets. 

Pychel,  obs.  form  of  PIGHTLB,  a  small  field. 

Pycht,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  PITCH  v^ 

Pyck,  Pyckage,  obs.  ff.  PIQUE  sb.1,  PITCH  s».1, 
PICKAOE.  Pyckard,  pycker,  var.  ff.  PICABD  Obs. 

Pycke,  Pyckerylle,  Pyclet,  obs.  ff.  PIKE, 
PICK,  PICKEREL,  PIKELET. 

Pyenaspideffl,  Pyonaster :  sec  PTCNO-. 


Pycnid,  -ide.  Bot.    (mod.F.  fycniJe]  -  next. 
1867  J.  HOGG  Mimic,  (ed. «)  n.  L  joj.    1900  S.  D.  JACK. 
SON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Pycnid,  Pycnidc,  Pycnidium. 

HPycnidium  (pikni-di*m;.  Bot.  PI.  -la. 
[modL.,  f.  Gr.  wvnvfa  thick,  dense  +•  dim.  «nff. 
-ioiov.]  The  special  receptacle  in  certain  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi  in  which  the  stylospores  are  produced. 

1857  liE.KEUCY  Cryptor.  Bit.  I  280  In  Krysiplu  the 
pytnidia  appear  frequently  to  arise  from  the  transformation 
of  one  of  the  joints  of  the  moniliform  threads.  iM*  VIXES 
Sacks'  Bat.  308.  1887  UAINSEY  De  Bary's  Comp.  Morph. 
A*  Hid.  Funriiis  Kecepuclesrexmblingperithccia.  .have 
been  termed  by  Tulaine  pycnidia,  and  the  spore*  or  gonidia 
formed  in  them  stylosporet. 

Hence  Fyoni'dlal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
pycnidium ;  Pycni'diophor*  [-PHOU],  a  com- 
pound sporophore  bearing  pycnidia  ;  Pycnl  dio- 
•por*  [Gr.  a*6pot  seed],  a  stylospore  developed 
inside  a  pycnidium. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

||  Py-cni*.  Bot.  PL  pyonides.  [mod.L.]  A 
rare  synonym  of  PYCNIDIUM. 

Pycnit*  (pi'knait).  Min.  [mod.  (Haiiy  1801) 
f.  Gr.  wunrr-of  thick,  dense  -f -ITK!.]  A  variety  of 
topaz  occurring  in  columnar  aggregations. 

1801  BOUENON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XClT.  321  The  stone  called 
ichorlartiger  otryl  by  Werner  (the  fycnite  of  the  Abbi 
Hauy).  i'8«6  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Clots.  (1878)  31 
Pycnite  is  a  fibrous  variety  of  topaz. 

PydlO-  (pikno),  bef.  a  vowel  pycn-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  nxro-t '  thick,  dense ',  forming  various 
terms.  (Occasionally  spelt  pykno- ;  erron.  ficno-.) 
||  Fyona«pl-deie  Ornith.  [Gr.  dawn,  Aa*it-  shield], 
in  Sundevall's  classification,  a  cohort  of  scutelli- 
plantar  passerine  birds,  having  the  planta  or  back 
of  the  tarsus  studded  with  small  irregular  scales 
or  plates ;  hence  Pyona»pl'de»n  a.,  belonging  to 
the  PycnaspidtB.  Pyon»'»t«r  [Gr.  Ao-rlif  star], 
a  kind  of  sponge  spicnle.  Pycnoconl'dium  Bot. 
[CoHrDiUM]  =  PYCNOSTOBE.  Pjrcnodont  Ich- 
thyol.  [Gr.  oJovt,  otoyr-  tooth],  a.  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characteristics  of  the  Pycnodontidx, 
an  extinct  family  of  ganoid  fishes  typified  by  the 
genus  Pycnodus,  so  called  from  the  obtuse  teeth 
on  the  palate  and  sides  of  the  jaw ;  ib.  a  pycno- 
dont  fish ;  so  Fycnodo-ntoid  a.  and  sb.  Pyono1- 
g-onid  Zool.  [Gr.  ion  knee],  a  marine  arthropod 
of  the  group  Pycnogonida,  somewhat  intermediate 
between  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  typified  by 
the  parasitic  genus  Pycno-gonum;  a  sea-spider. 
||  Py:cnofronl'ditun  Bot.  [GoNiDit'x]  =  PYCNC- 
SPORE.  Pyono-gonold  Ztol.  f-oiD]  a.,  resembling 
or  belonging  to  the  Pycnogonida ;  sb.  a  pycnogonid. 
Py  onohydro -met«r :  see  quot.  PycnoTn«t«r 
[-METER],  a  specific  gravity  flask  ;  see  GRAVITY  4  d. 
||  Py>«iometo-ohl»  (-f  kii)  Gram.  [Gr.  iitrox'l 
participle],  the  close  connexion  or  fiequcnt  use  of 
participles  or  participial  phrases ;  polymetochia  ; 
so  Py:onometo-olilo  C-<rk"0  a., containingpr  using 
many  participles.  PyonomoTpMo  a.,  Sial.  [Gr. 
popf-fi  shape,  form],  exhibiting  dense  formation  or 
structure.  Fyononotiii*  a.,  Ornilh.  [Gr.  nrrm 
back],  belonging  to  a  sub-family  of  passerine  birds, 
Pycnonolitui,  the  bulbuls  or  rock-thrushes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Pycnonotus.  Py ono«por»  Bot.  [Gr. 
owvpot  seed],  -  PYCNIDIOSPORE. 

1809  EV\NS  Birds  in  Camor.  ffat.  Hist.  IX.  479  I"1"*  ">«• 
tatarsus  sculellated  in  front,  and  usually  covered  with  small 
round  scales  behind  (' ' pycnttsfidtan)  is  especially  stroag  in 
Pyroderus  and  Rupicola.  1888  SOU.AS  in  Challenger  Rrp. 
XXV.  p.  Ixiv,  "Pfcnaster,  a  minute  aster  with  short 
conical  strongylate  actines.  This. -might  be  regarded  asm 
variety  of  the  chiaster.  1836  BUCKLAKD  Gtol.  4  Min.  1. 281 
The  habits  of  the  family  of  -Pycnodonls  appear  to  have 
been  omnivorous.  «•«»  DAKA  Man.  Geol  y6  The  Pycno- 
dont  group  is  now  extinct.  1881  Tunes  6  Jan.  4/6  We  arc 
promised  very  shortly  similar  volumes  . .  on  the  •Pycno- 
gonids  or  nobodycra'bs,  on  the  seaweecU,  and  on  certain 
groups  of  worms.  i»77  W.  THOHSOM  Voy.  Challenfer  II 
349  'I-he  Pycnogonida.  .attained  an  enormous  size  in  coW 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  water.  1851  DANA  Crust,  n.  1383  Of 
this  last  class  are  nearly  all  the  Entomostraca,  and  with 
them  the  'Pycnogonoids.  1884  KKIGMT  Diet.  Meeh.  SuppL. 
•Picnohydnmeter,  a  combination  of  the  picnonieter  and 
hydrometer..  .Described  in  Scientific  Amerxan^  XXMV.  yp. 
1858  THUDICHUM  Urine  33  The  weight  of  the  urine  requirec 
to  fill  the  •pycnometer  is  then  ascertained,  dti  N, 
XXIV.  294  The  specific  gravity  bottle  «r  pyj";'"? 
lyaLancet  30  June  i849/a  The  cell  shows  a  aaus* 
nWhic  condition.  1898  tr.  Straiturfer-s  TestJl.*.!. 
(1903)  352  Conidia.  .termed  "pycnospores  or  p>-cno< 

fycnostyle    CprknosUil),  «•  ana   J 
[ad.  \..pycnostyloi  (Vitruvius),  a  Gr.  wwn-^rCXot, 
f  wvwoj  dense  +  a-ni\m  column.]     a.  adj.  K 
close  intercolumniation ;  having  the  space  between 
the  columns  equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  a 
column,     b.   sb.  A  building  having  such  inter- 
columniation. 

f,.«,  SHUTE  Archil.  Fjb,  Picnostvlos  whose  p.llcr> 
standlth  distant  from  echeother  a  «•"««•&»£•*  « 

atv«furdest.l  1897  EVELYM  Ace.  ArcJut.  Misc.  wk*-(ll 
5"1CresV(ofJlhe%lumn,] L  .ptac'd  as  the  pycnost^ clo-er 
W  one  anotlier.     i8«j  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  BmtU.  466. 


PYCNOTTC. 


nearer  to  the  primitive  model  than  the  old  Doric  pycnostyle. 

Pycnotic  (pikn?-tik),  a.  In  quots.  pyk-. 
[ad.  Gr.  TTU/O-OITIKOS,  f.  *MKMV  to  condense.]  I  er- 
taining  or  relating  to  condensation :  applied  to  a 
theory  of  the  formation  of  matter. 

1000  tr  Haeckets  Riddle  Univ.  222  In  fundamental  oppo- 
sition to  the  theory  of  vibration,  or  the  kinetic  theory  of 
substance,  we  have  the  modern  '  theory  of  condensation  , 
or  the  pyknotic  theory  of  substance.  It  is  most  ably  estab- 
lished  in  the  suggestive  work  of  J.  C.  Vogt  on  The  Nature 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  on  the  Basis  of  a  Simplified 
Conception  of  Substance  (1891).  I9°4  R-  CHRISTIE  in 
Contemf.  Rev.  Apr.  504  The  pyknotic  theory  of  substance 
differs  from  the  kinetic  theory,  we  are  informed,  in  so  far 
as  the  centres  of  condensation  of  the  primitive  ether  are 
endowed  with  sensation  and  will. 

Pyoos(s,  pyoows,  pycoys(e,  obs.  ff.  PICKAX. 
Pyotes,  Pyotoure,  -ure :  see  PICT  sb.,  PICTUHB. 
Py'd,  pyde,  Pydgion,  obs.  ff.  PIED,  PIGEON. 

Pye,  obs.  f.  or  var.  of  PIE  sb.  and  v.  (in  quot. 
1547  =  PIE  st.3  2) ;  var.  PEE  si.1,  Obs.,  a  coat. 

1536  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  (1905)  VI.  257  Deliverit 

to  be  ane  ryding  pye  and  ane  pair  of  hois  to  the  Kmgis    I 
Grace.    1547  in  ^th  Dep.  Kpr.'s  Rep.  (1874)  195  A  pye  of 
all  the  names  of  such  Balives  as  been  to  accompte  pro  anno    ' 
regni  regis  Edwardi  sexti  primo. 

Pyeannet,  obs.  f.  PIANNET.  Pyebald,  pyed- 
ball,  obs.  ff.  PIEBALD.  Pyece,  Pyed,  obs.  ff. 
PIECE,  PLED.  Pyedema,  variant  of  PYOJDEMA. 

Pye-dog,  pie-dog  (psi'dpg).  Anglo-Ind.  Also 
shortened  pye.  [f.  Anglo-Ind.  pye,  pae,  Hindi 
pdhi  outsider.]  An  ownerless  dog,  a  PARlAH-<&>f . 

1864  Daily  Tel.  9  Aug.,  In  India,  .pariahs,  or  'pye-dogs ' 
as  they  are  called,  wander  all  the  land  over  ownerless.    1886    : 
YULE  &  BURNELL  Hobson-Jobson,  Pye,  a  familiar  designa.    | 
tion  among  British  soldiers  and  young  officers  for  a  Paria- 
dog.     1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  665  In  the  corner  of 
the  hut  was  the  usual  small  fire  and  a  sleeping  pye-dog. 

fPyela-rge.  Obs.  rare.  [Corrupt  ad.  V.pelarge, 
ad.  Gr.  ire\ap-vos  stork.]  A  stork. 

1484  CAXTON  Fabhs  of  SEsop  vi.  ix.  Cj  b,  The  ix  fable  is 
of  the  labourer  and  of  the  pyelarge. . .  Amonge  a  grete  meyny 
of  ghees  and  cranes  he  took  a  pyelarge. 

II  Pyelitis  (pai,elai-tis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  WfA.os  trough,  pan,  taken  in  sense  '  pelvis  ' 
+  -ins.]  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

1842  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.  1847-9  Toad's  Cyd.  Anat. 
IV.  81/2  Renal  calculi,  .produce  such  atrophy  of  the  kidney 
with  pyelitis.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pratt.  Surf.  (1879)  II.  50. 
1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  444  If  there  is  calculons 
pyelitis  . .  nephrotomy  and  extraction  of  the  stone  are  the 
necessary  measures. 

Hence  Pyelitic  (-i'tik)  a.,  of,  relating  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  pyelitis. 

1865-85  W.  ROBERTS  Urin.  ft  Ren.  Dis.  m.  v.  (ed.  4)  521 
Existence  of  a  pyelitic  tumour. 

Pyell,  obs.  form  of  PILE  sb.l 

PyelO-  (psiielo),  combining  form  fromGr.  irucXos 
trough,  taken  in  sense  '  pelvis ' ;  in  pathological 
and  other  terms,  as  ||  Pyelocysti'tis,  pyelitis 
accompanied  by  cystitis  (Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet. 
1890).  Pyelolitho'tomy,  the  removal  of  a  renal 
calculus  by  incision  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897).  Fyelo 'meter,  =  PELVI- 
METER  (Dunglison  Med.  Diet.  1844).  ||  Pyelo- 
nephritis, '  inflammation  of  the  kidney  and  of 
the  pelvis  and  calices*  (ibid.  1842);  hence  Pyelo- 
nephritio  a. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  895  Suppurative  nephritis 
..called..,  when  there  is  coincident  inflammation  of  the 
renal  pelvis,  pyelo-nephritis.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pyelonephritic. 

Pyement,  Pyemia,  var.  PIMENT  Obs.,  PY^MIA.   ; 

Pyep,  Pyepowder,  Pyere,  Pyerre,  Pyer-  j 
rerye,  obs.  forms  or  variants  of  PEEP  z/.1,  PIE- 
POWDER,  PEEB  sb.,  PiEB2,  PIEBBEKIE. 

Pyet,  var.  PIET  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  PIED. 

Pyetous,  var.  PIETOUS  Obs.  Pyf,  Pyfle,  obs. 
or  dial.  var.  PITH,  PIFFLE.  Pyg,  obs.  f.  PIG. 

Pygal  (pai'gal),  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  iru-pj 
rump  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rump  or 
hinder  quarters  of  an  animal. 

1838  Penny  Cyel.  XI.  469/1  Pygal  callosities  large.     1854 

OWEN  Skel.  t.  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  217 

[In  the  tortoise]  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  pygal  plates,  with 

the  marginal  plates  of  the  carapace,  do  not  coalesce  with 

any  parts  of  the-endo-skeleton. 
b.  sb.  (Short  for  pygal  plate  or  shield?)    The 

posterior  median  plate  of  the  carapace  of  a  turtle. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1896  LYDEKKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  V. 

45  In  front  the  series  is  completed  by  a  large  nuchal  plate, 

while  behind  it  terminates  in  one  or  two  pygals. 
Pygarg     (psi'gaig).       Forms:     4    phigarg, 

(figarde),  6  pygarge,  7  pygargue,  pigarge,  7- 

pygarg.    Also  in  L.  form  pygargua  (4  pigar- 

gus).     [ad.  'L.pygarg-us  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  idyapyos 

lit. '  white-rump ',  applied  to  a  kind  of  antelope,  a 

white-tailed  eagle,  and  a  sandpiper ;  f.  iriryij  rump 

+  apyos  white.] 
1.  A  kind  of  antelope  mentioned  by  Herodotus 

and  Pliny :  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  addax. 


1662 

In  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  whence  in  Wyclif,  Douay,  and 
Bible  of  1611,  used  to  render  Heb.  p»'T  dishln. 

1382  WYCLIF  Dent.  xiv.  5  This  is  the  beest  that  ?e  owen  to 
eete;  oxe,  and  sheep,  and.  .phigarg  [1388,  figarde;  1609 
(Douay),  pygargue  ;  1611  and  R.V.,  Pygarg].  157*  BOSSE- 
WELL  Armorie  n.  56  b,  The  fielde  is  Veneris,  a  Pygarge,  of 
the  Sunne.  This  is  an  home  beaste,  like  a  Goate  bucke, 
but  yeugreater,  and  lesse  then  the  Harte.  1706  PHILLIPS 
fed.  6),  Pygargus,  a  wild  Beast  like  a  Fallow  Deer,  so  call'd 
because  its  back  Parts  are  white. 

2.  (In  L.  form.)  The  osprey  or  sea-eagle. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvni.  Ixxxv.  (Bodl.  MSJ 
282/2  Hugucione  seib  (>at  pigargus  is  a  litel  lowe  brid. 


1587  HARRISON  England  ill.  v.  (1878)  n.  32  Of  hawkes  and 
rauenous  foules.  ..  Neither  haue  we  the  pygargus  or  gr 
1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  331  The  pygargus,  the  f 
..with  the  tailfeathers  white  and  black  at  the  end. 


ripe. 
falco 


PYGMY. 

is  a  countree  in  Ynde  towatde  the  eest  in  mountayneb  afore 
the  occean.  Therin  dwelled  the  Pigmeis  :  men  lytyll  of 
body:  vneth  two  cubytes  longe,  they  gendre  in  the  fourth 
yere  and  aege  in  the  seuenth.  Thyse.  .fyghte  wyth  cranes 
and  destroyen  theyr  nestes,  and  breke  tneyr  egges,  that 
theyr  enmyes  be  not  multyplyed.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxii.  ico  pai  er  sumwhat  mare  [>an  pigmez  [MS.  C.  pygmeyes ; 


Pygeon,  Pygg(e,  obs.  ff.  PIGEON,  PIG. 

Pygges  nye,  pyggysny,  var.  PIGSNEY  Obs. 

Pyght,  pyjt,  PyghteU,  Pyghtur,  obs.  forms 
of  FIGHT,  PIGHTLE,  PICTURE. 

II  Pygidium  (paidgrdimn,  paigi'diz^m).  Zool. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  irO-yi;  rump  +  dim.  suff.  -iStov."] 
The  posterior  part  of  the  body  in  certain  inverte- 
brates, chiefly  insects,  crustaceans,  and  worms,  when 
forming  a  distinct  segment  or  division  ;  the  caudal 
or  pygal  segment. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  App.  L.  545  Pygidium.  or  tail  of 
some  minute  entomostraca.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  188  note. 
The  posterior  [segment  of  a  trilobite]  when  shield-shaped 
and  combining  two  or  more  segments  [is]  the  pygidium. 
1872  NICHOLSON  Palzont.  161  The  crust  exhibits  three 
regions. — i,  a  cephalic  shield  ;  2,  a  variable  number  of 
movable  '  body-rings '  or  thoracic  segments  ;  and  3,  a  caudal 
shield  or  pygidium.  1899  D.  SHARP  in  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  187  The  last  of  such  exposed  dorsal  plates  (in  Beetles] 
is  termed  pygidium. 

Hence  Pygl'dial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pygidium. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  v.  234  The  hindermost 
segment  of  the  body . .  divided  at  the  end  into  two  supports 
for  the  pygidial  cirri. 

f  Pygist.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  Gr.  jriryi)  rump  + 
-IST;  cf.  Gr.  rrirfifav ,  psedicare.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Pygist,  one  that  useth  buggerie. 

Pyglyng,  var.  PICKLING  Obs.,  kind  of  cloth. 

t  Pygmachy.  Obs.  rarer*,  [ad.  Gr.  7ru-y/«zx«* 
boxing,  f.  mJf  (stem  irtrv-)  with  clenched  fist,  or 
irvfftfi  fist  +  li&xi  fight.]  Boxing. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pygmachy,  a  fighting  with  Hurl, 
bats  or  Clubs.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Pygmaean,   -mean   (pigmfan),  sb.  and  a. 
Also  6-  pig-,   [f.  L.  pygniKus  (see  PYGMY)  +  -AN.] 
t  A.  sb.  =  PYGMY  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  85,  I  nowe  compare  a  Pigmean  or  a 
dwarfte  to  a  giant.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse 
191  Ther  are  also  Pygmeans  (men  but  a  cubite  in  height) 
which  riding  on  Goates  and  Rammes,  do  kepe  warre  with 
Cranes.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  v.  xii.  (1636)  558  They  are 
meere  lyes  that  are  wont  to  be  told  of  the  Pigmeans.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  vn.  ii.  I.  156  Aristotle  writeth,  That  these 
Pygmaeans  Hue  in  hollow  caues  &  holes  under  the  ground. 
B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pygmies ;  of  the 
nature  or  size  of  a  pygmy ;  diminutive,  dwarfish. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  780  Now  less  then  smallest  Dwarfs, 
in  narrow  room  Throng  numberless,  like  that  Pigmean 
Race  Beyond  the  Indian  mount.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  in. 
(1677)  37  Or  like  the  cranes,  when  from  the  north  they  fly, 
The  army  of  pygmasan  men  to  charge.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  111.  139  The  tall,  plump,  brawny  Youth  Curses  his 
cumbrous  Bulk ;  and  envies  now  The  short  Pygmean  Race. 
1904  Speaker  21  May  173/1  The  expenditure  of  Japan.,  has 
been  on  a  pigmean  scale  compared  with  that  of  Russia, 
t  Pygman.  Obs.  Also  5  pigmen.  [a.  OF. 
pigmain,  pigman  (Godef.).]  =  PYGMY  sb.  I. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  103  Pe  land  of  be  Pig- 
mens  [Yr.  pigmeinez],  whilk  er  men  of  litill  stature.  1481 
CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  v.  69  Peple  that  ben  horned,  and  ar  but  u 
cubits  hye. ..  This  peple  is  callyd  pygmans. 
Pygment,  obs.  form  of  PIGMENT. 
Pygmy,  pigmy  (pi'gmi),  sb.  and  a.  Forms : 
4-7  pigmey  (4-6  pi.  -eis),  5  pi.  pigmez,  5-7 
pygmey  (pi.  5-6  -eis,  -eyes,  j  -eys),  pygme,  6 
pigmay,  -me",  6-7  pigmie,  7  pigmee,  pygmie,  6- 
pigmy,  8-  pygmy.  0.  5  pygmew,  5-6  pigmew. 
[In  o  form,  ad.  L.  fygmx-us,  a.  Gr.  mryiuu-os  adj. 
dwarfish,  sb.  a  dwarf,  a  pygmy,  f.  irvvfir}  a  measure 
of  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles,  also  the 
fist  (the  yl.pigmeis  in  Wyclif  being  directly  ad.  L. 
pygmsei) ;  cf.  ¥.pygmfy,  Rabelais.  In  the  0  form, 
pygmew,  ad.  med.L.  pygmeu-s,  L.  pygmseus,  cf. 
Andrew,  \Grew,  Hebrew,  Jew,  Matthew,  -\l'hari- 
sew,  also  QY.pigmeau  (Godef.),  fimeau  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A.  sb. 

1.  One  of  a  race  (or  several  races)  of  men  of 
very  small  size,  mentioned  in  ancient  history  and 
tradition  as  inhabiting  parts  of  Ethiopia  or  India ; 
in  later  times  generally  supposed  to  be  fabulous. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  ipth  c.  dwarf  races  were 
ascertained  to  exist  in  equatorial  Africa,  who  may 
be  the  nvypaioi  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  are 
now  commonly  spoken  of  as  '  the  Pygmies '. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxvii.  ii  Pigmeis  that  weren  in  thi 
touris  hangiden  her  arewgirdlis  in  thi  wallis  bi  cumpas. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  cxx.  (1495)  534  Pigmea 


linge  in  the  mountaynes  of  ynde.  They  be  lull  growen  at 
their  third  yere,  &  at  their  seuen  yere  they  be  olde,  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  278,  I  will  ..fetch  you  a  hayre  off 
the  great  Chams  beard :  doe  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pig- 
mies. 1675  J.  BARNES  Gerania  21  Eucomj>sus  had  by  this 
time  pretty  well  confirmed  us  all  in  the  opinion,  that  these 
were  Pygmies.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Pigmy,  a  sort  of 
People,  if  there  be  any  such,  said  to  be  not  above  a  Cubit 
high.  1711  ADDISON  Speet.  No.  31  r  2  That  part  of  India 
which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Pigmies.  1796  BURKE 
Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  1808  IX.  42  That  the  battle  of  Marig- 
nan  was  the  battle  of  the  Giants,  that  all  the  rest . .  were 
those  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies.  1887  H.  M.  STANLEY 
Darkest  Africa  (1890)  I.  251  A  march  of  nine  and  a  half 
miles  on  the  gth  of  November  took  us  to  a  Pigmies'  camp. 
1898  G.  BURROWS  Land  of  Pigmies  viii.  176  The  term  Akka, 
by  which  the  Pigmies  are  known. 

fb.  Formerly  applied  to  the  chimpanzee  and 
other  anthropoid  apes  as  the  assumed  originals 
of  the  pygmies  of  ancient  story.  Obs. 

1699  E.  TYSON  Ourang-outang  i  That  the  Pygmies  of  the 
Antients  were  a  sort  of  Apes,  and  not  of  Humane  Race,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  following  Essay... A  Puny 
ankind,  call'd  to  this  day,  Homo  Sylvestris,  The 


Race  of  Man .  

Wild  Man  :  Orang-Outang,  or  a  Man  of  the  Woods.  1774 
GOLDSH.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vil.  i.  491  The  Troglodyte 
of  Bontius,  the  Drill  of  Purchas,  and  the  Pigmy  of  Tyson, 
have  all  received  this  general  name — oran  outang,  or  wild 
man  of  the  woods.  1778  CAMPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX. 
144  As  the  celebrated  Dr.  Tyson  had  found  the  organ  of 
voice  so  similar  to  that  of  men  in  his  Pigmy.  1863  HUXLEY 
Man's  Place  Nat.  l.  8  This  '  Pygmie  ',  Tyson  tells  us, '  was 
brought  from  Angola' ;.  .sufficient  to  prove  his'  Pygmie  '  to 
be  a  young  chimpanzee. 

2.  gen.  A  person  of  very  small  stature ;  a  dwarf. 
1520  in  Archxologia  LIII.  17  A  case  of  wode  covered  w' 

sylver . .  havyng  a  man  and  a  woman  called  pygmeis.  1532 
MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  731/2  As  very  a  manne  is  he 
that  hath  little  stature,  as  hee  that  hathe  a  greate,  and  a 
Pigmay  as  a  Geaunt.  1640  J.  STOUGHTON  De/.  «/  Distrib. 
Div.,  etc.  ii.  67  Though  a  Gyant  be  taller  then  a  Pygme, 
yet  a  Pygme  upon  his  shoulders  hath  advantage  of  mm. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  98  F  2  A  Woman,  who  was  but  a 
Pygmy  without  her  Head-dress,  appear 'd  like  a  Colossus 
upon  putting  it  on.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion  i.  28  By  her  in 
stature  the  tall  Amazon  Had  stood  a  pigmy  s  height. 

b.  Jig.  A  person  (or  something  personified)  of 
very  small  importance,  or  having  some  specified 
quality  in  a  very  small  degree.  (Cf.  GIANT  A.  3.) 
1592  KYD  Sol.  ft  Pers.  n.  ii.  91  He  send  some  Crane  to 
combate  with  the  Pigmew.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar. 
in.  $  14  Though  Giants  in  Wealth  and  Dignity,  we  are  but 
Dwarfs  and  Pygmies  in  Humanity.  1760  DODD  Hymn 
Gd.-Nature  Poems  (1767)  6  We  stood  Mere  pigmies  on 
the  strand.  1860  READE  Cloister  $  H.  Ixxiv,  These  are 
heathen  arts,  and  we  but  pigmies  at  them.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Commw.  I.  viii.  no  They  were  intellectual  pigmies 
beside  the  real  leaders  of  that  generation— Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Webster. 

C.  transf.  A  thing  that  is  very  small  of  its  kind. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  967  The  plant., 
does  not  cease  to  vegetate,  but  it  continues  always  a  mere 
pigmy.  1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creal.  x.  (1874)  181  They 
took  their  place  ..  among  the  pigmies  and  abortions  of 
creation.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  ii.  49  Venus  contains 
mountain  ridges  upwards  of  25  miles  in  height,  in  com- 
parison with  which  our  giant  Himalayas  would  appear  like 
pygmies.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Mar.  12/1  Since  the  applica- 
tion* of  the  dry  process  to  photography.. the  detection  of 
these  planetary  pigmies  [asteroids]  has  been  rendered  much 
easier. 

3.  An  elf,  puck,  pixy. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pigmie,  a  Pigmey,  dwarfe, ..  elfe,  twattle. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xi,  The  Pygmies  of 
Paracelsus,  that  is,  his  non-Adamicall  men,  or  middle 
natures  betwixt  men  and  spirits.  1774-6  J.  BRYANT  My  thai. 
II.  350  The  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  reduced  the  character 
of  this  Deity  [Eros]  to  that  of  a  wanton  mischievous  pigmy. 
1830  SCOTT  Demottol.  iv.  123  All  tribes  of  Celtic  origin 
assigned  to.  .these  silvan  pigmies,  more  social  habits,  1855 
LONGF.  Hiaw.  xvni.  7  They  the  fairies,  and  the  pigmies, 
Plotted  and  conspired  against  him. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  race  of  pygmies  :  see 
A.  i.     (Partly  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.) 

a.  1661  HOLYDAY  Jwcnal  xiiL  240  The  pygmie-warriour 
runs  to  fight  In  his  dwarf-armour.  1704-5  POPE  Jan.  <~r 
May  461  Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen,  In  circling 
dances  gambolrd  on  the  green.  1749  COLLINS  Ode,  Pop. 
Superstit.  Highl.  143  In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folk 
is  found.  1870  BRYANT  Homer  I.  in.  80  Bring  fearful  battle 
to  the  pigmy  race,  Bloodshed  and  death. 

2.  a.  Of  persons  and  animals :   Of  very  small 
size  or  stature,  dwarf. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  v.  76  As  a  rare  Painter 
draws . .  Here  a  huge  Cyclop,  there  a  Pigme  Elf.  1592 
NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  65  Thou  great 
baboune,  thou  Pigmie  Braggart,  thouPamph[l]eterof  nothing 


1  You  have  him  before  you,  young  man ',  said  the  pigmy 
tenant  of  the  cell,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  1837  HAWTHORNE 
Twice-told  T.  (1851)  II.  x.  153  The  old  showman.. stirred 
up  the  souls  of  the  pygmy  people  with  one  of  the  quickest 
tunes  in  the  music  book. 


PYGMY. 

b.  gen.  Very  small,  diminutive,  tiny.  In  Nat. 
Hist,  often  used  in  the  names  of  species  of  animals 
that  are  very  small  of  their  kind.  Msojig. 

'MS  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  135  Prepar'd  To  whip  this  dwarfish 
w  arrc,  tliis  Pigmy  Armcs  From  out  the  circle  of  his  Terri- 
tories, a  1678  BfJUtVML  in  Casquet  of  Lit.  (1873)  I.  309/3  An 
arrow  hurtel'd  ere  so  high .. Goes  but  a  pigmy  length.  1743 
CHURCHILL  Epist.  la  W.  Hogarth  438  Bid  the  Deep  Hush  at 


.  ,          ng  of  a  pigmy  size.    1830  Eiiin.  Kncyi... 

XIII.  309/3  P\itkecus\  sylvanus.  The  Pigmy  ape  inhabits 
Africa,  the  East  I  tidies,  and  Ceylon, .  .and,  when  standing  on 
its  hinder  legs,  measures  about  two  feet  in  height.  1893 
LYDEKKER  llorns  ft  Hoofs  358  The  smallest  of  all  the  pigs  LS, 
however,  the ipigmy hog (Sus  salvaniuus).  1898 Daily News 
16  Aug.  6/2  The  pigmy  shrew. .which  really  is  the  smallest 
mammal  we  have,  and  the  least  but  one  in  all  Europe. 

C.  Comb,  as  pygmy-minded  adj. ;  pygmy- 
weed,  an  annual  weed,  Tilltra  simplex,  an  inch 
or  two  high,  found  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

1835  PUSEY  in  Liddon  Life  (1893)  I.  xiii.  330  One  point  in 
the  plan  did  strike  me  as  less  pigmy-minded. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Pygmy,  pi-grmy  v.  trans., 
to  make  a  pygmy  of,  to  reduce  to  insignificance, 
to  dwarf;  Pygmydom,  the  realm  of  pygmies; 
Pyg-myhood,  Pygmyism,  Pygmyahip,  the 
condition,  position,  or  character  of  a  pygmy. 

1658  SAM.  AUSTIN  Naps  Parnass.  Eij,  Stand  off  thou 
Poetaster  from  the  Press,  Who  "pygmi'st  Martyrs  with  thy 
dwarf-like  verse.  1818 Blactw.  Mag.  XXIII.  598  They  were 


nobodies  from  the  land  of  "pigmydom  strutted  out."  1801 
SWINBURNE  Stud.  Prose  ft  Poetry  (1894)  331  What  we  do 
not  understand,  we  declare,  from  the  height  of  our  'pigmy- 
hood,  to  be  useless.  1837  Bp.  INGLIS  Let.  in  E.  Churton 
Mem.  y.  Watson  (1861)  II.  09  Do  not  laugh  at  our 
•pigmyism.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  V.  s88  His  *pigmyship. 

Pygp-  (paigo),  repr.  Gr.  »vyo-,  combining  form 
of  mrf/i  rump,  used  in  the  formation  of  zoological 
terms.  Pygobra-nchiate  [Gr.  flpayx'*  gills] 
a.,  belonging  to  the  Pygobranchia,  a  group  of 
gastropods  having  the  gills  arranged  round  the 
anus;  so  Pyffobra-nchions  a.  Pygrome'lian 
[Gr.  (>t\o<;  limb]  a.,  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  a  pygo-melus,  a  monster  having  a  super- 
numerary limb  behind  or  between  the  normal 
posterior  pair ;  sb.  a  pygomelian  animal.  Pygo- 
page  [ad.  mod.L.  pygopagus,  (.  Gr.  vdyot  that 
which  is  fixed  or  firmly  set,  f.  irfiyvvvou  to  fix, 
fasten],  a  monster  consisting  of  twins  united  in 
the  region  of  the  buttocks;  so  Pygo-pagon*  a. 
Py  gopod  [Gr.  irous,  »o8-  foot],  a.  adj.  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pygopodes,  an  order  of  aquatic  birds, 
including  the  auks,  grebes,  and  loons,  having  the 
legs  set  very  far  back  ;  b.  adj.  of  or  belonging  to  the 
genus  Pygopus  or  family  Pygopodidss  of  Australian 
lizards  having  rudimentary  hind  legs;  sb.  a 
lizard  of  this  family;  hence  Pygo-podous  a. 
Pygostyle  [Gr.  <rrv\ot  column],  the  vomer  or 
triangular  plate  formed  of  the  fused  caudal  verte- 
bra, which  supports  the  tail-feathers  in  most  birds ; 
hence  Fygoityled  a.,  furnished  with  or  forming 
a  pygostyle. 

1858  MAYNK  Kxp«s.  Lex.,  Pygobranchins, ..  applied  by 
Gray  to  an  order  (Pygobranchia)  of  the  Gasteropodophora 

\  pygobranchious.  1804  BATESON  Variation  401  note, 
"Pygomelian  geese  are  often  recorded.  1891  Amer.  Nat. 
Uct.  894  1  he  case  of  Kosa-Josepha  is  not  entirely  analogous 


...  ..i^  ivwuu  e  nates  ana  having  each  Its  own  pelvis. 

1886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  II.  336  The  heat  of  such 
homothermous  animals  as  the  whale,  the  seal,  the  walrus, 
a-  r ."Pysopodous  b'rds.  1875  W.  K.  PARKER  in  Encycl. 
ant.  III.  719/3  A  ploughshare-shaped  bone  or  *pygostyle. 
1899  EVANS  Birds  mCambr.  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  47  The  tail  [of 
Mesperorms]  was  fairly  long  and  broad,  but  had  no  pygo- 
styl=.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  338  Tail  short  (as 
to  its  vertebrae,  which  are  *pygostyled). 

Pygrall,  Pygsnye,  Pygymast,  Pygyn  :  see 
PEOKALL,  PIGSNEY,  PKGGYMAST,  PIGEON. 

t  Pygyn,  obs.  form  of  PIGOIN. 

'334  Black  Bk.  Denbigh  If.  439  Reddendo  domino  per 
annum  vj  vasa  et  pygyn  outiri. 

t  Py  hy,  int.  Obs.  A  representation  of  laughter ; 
cf.  TKE-HKE. 

1589  Hay  any  Work  (1844)  to,  I  cannot  but  laugh,  py  hy 
hy  hy.  1589  Martins  Moatkt  Minde  Nashe's  Wks.  (Grosart) 
I.  1 08  Ha,  he,  tse,  tse,  py,  hy,  see  fortunes  wheeles,  So  how, 
Mad  Martin  hath  turnde  vp  his  heeles. 

PyiC  (pai'ik),  a.  rare-",  [f.  Gr.  tru-ov  pus  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pus ;  purulent. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Pyin  (psi-in).  Phys.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IK  1.] 
An  albuminoid  substance  found  in  pus. 

'845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Ana!.  I.  51  It  is.. stated, 
that  the  element  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  young 
cells  of  areolar  tissue  is  pyine.  1866  8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
IV.  753  Pyin  closely  resembles  mucin.  1873  RALFE  Phys. 
Chem.  39  Pyin  can  be  obtained  by  agitating  recently  drawn 
pus  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 

t  Pying,  vM.  sb.  Ola.     [f.  implied  "pie  vb.  (f. 


1663 

Pis  S/-.3)  +  -IKO  >.]    The  alphabetical  indexing  of 
rolls  and  records :  see  PIE  jo.'J  i. 

1658  Practick  Fart  Lav,  (ed.  O  383  The  keepers  of  the  files 
of  Declarations  Hath  for  the  fifing,  pying,  and  shewing  the 
files  of  every  Clerke  for  every  Tenne,  3/. 

Pyione,  obs.  form  of  PEONY. 

Pyjamas,  pajamas  (psid.^a-maz,  pi-),  sb.pl. 
Also  9  peijammaha,  pie-,  pyjamaha.  [a.  Pers. 
and  Urdu  wL.  ^b  pae  (pay)  jamah,  f.  Pers.  ^ 
pae,  pay  foot,  leg  +  nL.  jamah  clothing,  garment! 
In  Persian,  a  sb.  singular  ;  in  Eng.  made  plural 
with  -s,  after  breeches,  drawers,  trousers,  etc.] 
Loose  drawers  or  trousers,  usually  of  silk  or  cotton, 
tied  round  the  waist,  worn  by  both  sexes  amongst 
the  Mohammedans,  and  adopted  by  Europeans 
especially  for  night  wear ;  in  England  often  in  trade 
use  inaccurately  applied  to  a  sleeping  suit  of  loose 
trousers  and  jacket. 

,l\%\£\SC'rraC'''£?Siat-- Am-  Rlg- MI/a  M««>randum 
relative  to  Tippoo  Sultaun's  wardrobe..  -3d,  pai  jamahs,  or 

feSS  ST?  Plu.J'u»»hs'  '»34  MEDWIN  Angler  in 
Wales  I.  188  In  a  pan  of  '  pigammahs '  and  a  shirt.  1839 
JHACKERAY  Major  Gakagan  iii,  I  stripped  him  of  his™ 
peljammahs.  1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  ScencT*  Sport,  For. 
Lands  II.  v.  156  Equipped  in  our  broad  straw  hats,  shirts 
light  silk  or  muslin  piejamahs  '.  1845  STOCQUELUR  Hando k. 
Brit.  India  (1854)  lojS  He  usually  undresses,  puts  on  his 
pajamas  (the  loose  Turkish  trouser).  1859  LANG  Wand. 
lml,a :  360  Pyjamahs  of  red  silk  trimmedwith  gold  lace. 
1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamir,  I.  377  They  wore  the  usual 
so  ,r!,5lue  H!k  ,c,'?ak  and  loose  wh'tt;  pyjamas.  1903  Smart 
Id  as  hef  ' '- 
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b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sing,  form),  as  pyjama- 
suit,  -trousers ;  pyjama-clad  adj. 

1897  HUGHES  Of  edit,  fever  v.  188  It  has  the  disadvantage 
over  the  pyjama  suit  of  being  more  difficult  to  change. 
iI9°°  }••  SWIFT  Somerley  43  To  make  your  pyjama-trousers 
look  like  trunk-hose.    1904  Daily  Chron.  37  Apr.  6/4  The 
spectacle  presented  by  the  learned  counsel,  .andthe  officials 
of  the  court,  arranged  in  front  of  the  pyjama-clad  judge 
Hence  Pyja'maed  a.,  clad  in  pyjamas. 
1883  \Vorld  a8  Nov.  18/3  Ten  pyjamahed  and  betowelled 
unfortunates  are  standing  . .  outside.     1890  Wntm.  Gai. 
6  Sept.  3/3  A  stranger  who  strolled  into  (say)  the  Lord  Chief 
Justices  Court,  pyjama-ed  and  not  ashamed. 
Pyjon,  obs.  form  of  PIGEON. 
Pyk,  -e,  pykke,  obs.  ft. pick,  north,  f.  PITCH  sb) 
Pyk,  Pykage,  Pykar,  Pykarelle,  obs.  ff. 
PICK,  PIKE,  PICKAGE,  PICABD,  PIKER  i,  PICKEREL. 
Pykas,  -ax,  pykeax(e,  pykels,  pykes,  obs. 
ff.  PICKAX.     Pyke,  obs.  f.  PECK  t-.i,  PICK  v.\ 
PIKE,  PIQDE.    Pykefork,  obs.  f.  PICKFOBK. 
Pykeled,  var.  PICKLED ppl.  a*  06s.,  speckled. 
Pyker,    Pykerel,    -elle,    Pykery,  obs.  ff. 
PICABD,  PIKER  i,  PICKEBEL,  PICKEBT. 
fPykestole.-olle.  Obs.  [Originunascertained.] 
Name  of  a  play  or  sport  formerly  engaged  in  at 
Ripon  on  Easter  Monday. 

1435  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  335  Et  in  pane  et  cerevisio 
emptis  pro  ludentibus  le  Pykestolle  incrasttno  Pascha; . .  iY.    I 
1447  Ibid.  340  Et  in  solucione  facta  xv  ministris  ludentibus 
in  crastino  festi  Paschae..is</.  Et  in  pane  et  cervis.  emptis 
pro  le  Pykestole  ludentibus  ibidem  eodem  die,  \\d. 

Pykfbrk,  Pykld,  Pyking,  Pyklt,  obs.  ff.  j 

PICKFOBK,  PIKED,  PICKING,  PICKED,  PIKED. 
Pykk,  -e,  Pykkert,  PykkyU,  Pykle,  -let, 

obs.  ff.  PICK,  PICABD,  PIGHTLE,  PICKLE,  PIKELET. 
Pykois(e,  -oys,  Pykrelle,  Pykrie,  -ry(e, 

PykuUe,  -yl,  Pyl,  obs.  ff.  PICKAX,  PICKKBEL, 

PICKEBY,  PICKLB,  PILE  sb.,  PILL  sb.  and  v. 
II  Pyla  (pai'la).  Anat.  PI.  pyla.  [mod.L.,  ad. 

Gr.  m\rj  a  gate.]     Each  of  the  openings  forming 

a  communication  between  the  cavities  of  the  optic 

lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  iter. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Pylagore  (pHago»j).    Gr.  Antiq.      Also    in 

Gr.  form  pylagoraa.   [ad.  Gr.  nv\ay6oas,  f.  nvAm, 

Thermopylae  (the  older  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Pythian  Amphictyony)  +  ayo/xt  assembly.]  The 
title  of  one  of  the  two  deputies  sent  by  each  con- 
stituent tribe  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Pylagore.  i8j*  T.  MITCHELL 
Aristoph.,  Com.  II.  76  Every  Grecian  state.. sent  to  its 
meetings  two  deputies,  one  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Pyla- 
gore,  the  other  the  appellation  of  Hieromnemon.  1835 
THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  x.  380  At  Athens  three  pylagores  were 
annually  elected.  1846  GROTS  Greece  II.  ii.  1 1. 335  /Eschines, 
himself  a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by  Athens. 

II  Fylangium  (psilsendjai-^m).  Anat.  [mod. 
L.,  fT  Gr.  iri/Ar;  gate  +  d-ryttor  vessel.]  The  un- 
divided portion  of  the  arterial  trunk  next  the 
ventricle  in  the  lower  vertebrates. 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  763/1  Pylangium  and 
synoHgium,  together,  are  the  equivalents  of  that  portion  of 
the  heart  which  lies  between  the  ventricle  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pericardium.  1900  Nature  16  Aug.  365/1  Figures 
of  the  frog  s  heart,  which,  as  regards  the  detailed  structure 
of  the  pylangium..are  wholly  unconventional 

Hence  PylJfnglal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pvlangium. 

Pylar  (psHai),  a.  Biol.  rare.  [f.  Or.  rv\rj 
(see  PTLA)  +  -AB.J  Pertaining  to  a  pyla  or  pyle. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 
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Pylar,  -ard,  -aster,  obs.  ff.  PILLAB,  PILABTEB. 

Pylohe,  Pyloherd,  obs.  ff.  PILCH,  PILCHABU. 

Pylcraft(e,  obs.  variant  of  PILCBOW. 

Pyle  (pail).  Biol.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  »vAn  gate.] 
A  small  orifice,  a  pore ;  generally  used  in  com- 
bination, as  in  MICBQPYLK. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  cites  Coon. 

Pyle,  obs.  f.  PEEL  it.*,  PILI,  PILL,  PILLOW. 

Pyle-,  bef.  a  vowel  pyl-,  ad.  Gr.  irtUr/  gate, 
orifice,  applied  to  the  portal  vein ;  irree.  used  as 
combining  form  instead  of  the  regular  fyb-. 
Pylempnraxls)  (pailemfrse'ksis)  [Gr.  ifu/>f>a(it 
stoppage,  obstruction],  obstruction  of  the  iiortal 
vein  (Mayne  1858).  Pyltphltbltlsi  (pai:l/,fli. 
bai-tis)  [PHLEBITIS],  inflammation  of  the  portal 
vein;  hence  PjrUphKMtio  a.  Pyl«thrombo»U 
(p3il/J>rf>mb«*-si»),  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein 
.  1809  AlUmtf,  Syst.  Med.  VI.  439'Pylephlebitic  ihirimi 
in  the  liver.  1858  MAYME  Ex*,,.  I.ex .'PylMleHtii.  itfe 
K.  C.  DRVSDALR  in  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  Oct.  8,  Cases  of  pyle- 
phlcbitis  of  adhesive  type  due  to  alcohol  1890  HII.LIHT,. 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  •Pylethrombo.iv  1905  H.  D.  ROLLUTOM 
Dis.Lmer  64  To  diagnose  pylclhrornbotis. 

Pyleol  ryal,  pennyroyal :  see  PULIOL. 

Pyler(e,  Pylery,  obs.  ff.  PILLAB,  PILLOBT. 

Pylet,  Pylewrer,  obs.  ff.  PELLET  sb.*,  PILLIVEB. 

Pylfer,  Pyliry,  obs.  ff.  PILFEB,  PILFEBT. 

Pylgreme,  -grime,  -grym(e,  obs.  ff.  PILGRIM. 

Pylle,  Pylton,  Pyliwe,  obs.  forms  of  PILT  a.«, 
PILLION,  PILLOW. 

Pyll,  Pyllar,  -er,  Pyllary,  Pyllarter,  obs. 
ff.  PILE,  PILL,  PILLAB,  PILLEB,  PILLOBT,  PILASTEB. 

Pylle,  Pyllery,  obs.  ff.  PILE,  PILL,  PILLOBT. 

t  Pylletori,  -ory,  obs.  forms  of  PELLITOBT. 

ifoa  TURNER  Herbal  IL  107  b,  The  other  new  kynde  of 
pylletori.  Ibid.,  Pylletoris  is  good  for  the  luth  ach. 

Pyllory(e,  Pyllow(e,  Pyllyon,  obs.  forms  of 
PILLOBT,  PILLOW,  PILLION. 

II  Pylon  (pai-lpn).  Arch.  [a.  Gr.  wvXd>  a  gate- 
way, f.  tv\t)  gate.]  A  gateway,  a  gate-tower; 
spec,  in  recent  use,  the  monumental  gateway  to 
an  Egyptian  temple,  usually  formed  by  two  trun- 
cated pyramidal  towers  connected  by  a  lower 
architectural  member  containing  the  gate. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  MMler't  Anc.  Art  |  330  (ed.  3)  117 
The  principal  structures  begin  with  a  pylon,  that  is,  pyra- 
midal double  towers  or  wings  (Strabo's  ptera)  which  flank  the 
gateway.  186*  FAIRHOLT  Up  Kilr  ( 1 803)  406  A  square  panel 
in  the  entry  of  the  great  pylon  records  the  visit  of  the  French 
General  Desait  and  his  myrmidons  in  1709.  1891  BUDGE 
Mummy  33  The  names  of  the  places  conquered  by  Thothmes 
ibed.  .on  some  of  the  pylons  at  Karnak. 


trans/.  1903  Daily  Chron.  30  May  4/1  At  each  end  of  the 
bridge  [over  the  Thames  at  Vauxhalll,  according  to  the 
design,  there  were  two  '  pylons '..  .The  Bridges  Committee 
recommended  that  these  pylons  should  be  omitted. 

fig-  '»°S  w-  SAHDAV  Crit.  Fourth  Gosp.  vi.  185  The  pylon 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of  course  the  prologue. 
b.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pylon-shaped  adj. 

1890  RIDER  HAGGARD  &  A.  LANG  Werltfi  Desire  n.  i, 
Thereon  the  pylon  brow  stood.  .Hathor's  self.  1904  HUDGR 
Guide  yd  «,  4/A  Egypt.  Rooms  Brit.  Mus.  70  Head-rest  on 
a  support,  with  a  pylon-shaped  opening  in  it. 

Pyloric  (pilp-rik),  a.  (sb.)  Anat.  [f.  PYLOB- 
tis  +  -io.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pylorus. 

1807  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI  1. 145  Two  cavities ;  one 
large,  which  I  shall  call  the  cardiac  portion,  the  other  small, 
which  I  shall  call  the  pyloric.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollusc* 
(1856)  39  The  pyloric  orifice  is  on  the  posterior  dorsal  side. 
1859  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hydmea  9  A  pyloric  valve.  1*75 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1883)  131  These  unite 
with  a  cross-piece,  the  '  pyloric  '  ossicle,  which  arches  over 
the  roof  of  the  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach. 
B.  sb.  (//.)  The  pyloric  glands. 

1885  Field  36  Dec.  896/1  When  ascending  into  fresh  water 
with  their  ova  nearly  ready  for  extrusion,  their  pylorics  «r« 
i    loaded  with  fat. 

Pylopo-  (pailo»To),  before  a  vowel  pylor-, 
stem  of  Gr.  n\up6i  (see  next) ;  a  formative  ele- 
ment in  various  pathological  and  surgical  terms. 
Pylore-otomy  [EcroHY],  excision  of  the  pylorus. 
Pylo-ropla.  sty  [see  -PLASTY],  plastic  surgery  of 
the  pylorus.  ||  Pyloroscl  irons,  scirrhus  of  the 
pylorus. 

189}  MORBON  in  Lancet  16  Feb.  (title)  A  successful  cue 
of  Pyloroplasty.  1900  Brit.  Med.  ^ml.  No.  9040  357  Of 
his  last  ii  cases.. 3  were  pyloreetonues. 

H  Pyloru*  (pail5«T*s).  Anat.  [Late  'L.pyKnts 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach  (CieL  Anrel. 
jth  c.),  a.  Gr.  n\oioot,  nXovpos  gatekeeper,  porter, 
f.  iroAij  gate  +  ovfos  watcher,  warder.]  The  open- 
ing from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  which 
is  guarded  by  a  strong  sphincter  muscle;  also, 
that  part  of  the  stomach  where  it  is  situated. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Han  ill.  v.  (1631)  105  The  cut*  are 
continued  with  the  stomack  at  the  right  Orifice  called  the 
Pylorus.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  304  Its  superior 
orifice,  called  also  the  cardiac,  is  on  the  left,  and  the  inferior 
or  pylorus,  on  the  right  side  of  this  organ.  1808  BARCLAY 
Muscular  Motions  541  The  pylorus  opens  into  the  intestine. 
1875  C.  C  BLAKE  Zfol.  198  At  the  pylorus  there  b  an 
annular  membranous  valve,  near  which  the  gill-duct  opens. 

b.  An  analogous  part  in  invertebrates;  e.g.  the 
posterior  opening  of  the  stomach  in  insects ;  also, 
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the  valvular  structure  which  separates  the  gastric 
from  the  somatic  cavity  in  the  siphonophorous 
hydrozoans  (the  pyloric  valve  of  Huxley). 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xl.  90  The  stomach..  .At 
its  posterior  end  it  terminates  in  the  pylorus,  a  fleshy  ring  or 
sphincter  formed  of  annular  muscular  fibres. 

Pylot,  -ott(e,  Pylote,  obs.  ff.  PILOT,  PELLET  1. 
Pylour,  -owre,  Pylowe,  -lu,  -Iwe,  Pylt(e, 
Pylwere,  Pylyol,  Pylyon,  obs.  ff.  PILLAR, 

FILLER,  PILLOW,  PlLT,  PlLLIVEB,  PDLIOL,  PILLION. 

Pym-,  Pyn-  were,  for  the  sake  of  greater  legi- 
bility, usually  written  by  ME.  scribes  instead  of 
pirn-,  pin- ;  for  all  such  forms  not  found  here,  see 
the  corresponding  words  in  PIM-,  PIN-. 

Pymander,  Pymentarie,  -ye,  Pyn,  obs.  ff. 
POMANDER,  PIGMENTARY,  PIN,  PINE. 

Pynaele  (Caxton),  erron.  f.  PIACLE,  expiation. 

Pyncheon,  Pynoon,  obs.  ff.  PINSON  l  and  2. 

Pynd(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  PIN  v.,  PINE  v. ; 
var.  of  FIND  v.  Obs.,  to  impound.  Pyndare, 
-er(e,  Pyndfold(e,  obs.  ff.  PINDEB,  PINFOLD. 

Pyne,  obs.  f.  PEEN  v.  (to  beat  thin),  PIN,  PINE. 

tPyne  doublet.  Sc.  Obs.  [First  element 
is  obscure  ;  cf.  py-  01  fee-doublet,  PEE  j<M]  Sup- 
.posed  to  be  the  same  as  JACK  sd.%  I  b,  a  quilted 
and  sometimes  iron-plated  doublet  or  coat  of  fence. 

1713  EARL  CROMERTY  Hist.  Ace.  Conspir.  Earl  Gowry  61 
Mr  Alexander  [Ruthven]  being  almost  on  his  Knees,  had  his 
Hand  upon  His  Majesty's  Face  and  Mouth ;  and  his  Majesty 
seeing  the  Deponent,  cry'd,  Fy  !  strike  him  laigh,  because  he 
has  a  Pyne  Doublet  upon  him.  1849  JAS.  GRANT  Kirkaldy 
of  Gr.  iv.  35  A  breastplate,  a  jack  or  pyne  doublet  were 
usual  parts  of  everyday  attire. 

Pyneable,  Pyneon,  Pynesse,  -ice,  obs.  ff. 
PINE-APPLE,  PINION,  PINNACE. 

fPynepeny.  Obs.  [f.  (?)  PINE  v.  +  PENNY; 
cf.  PINCHPENNY.]  A  niggard. 

c  1413  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4095  Thow  pynepeny 
[v.r.  pynchepeny],  ther  ay  mot  bou  slepe  ! 

Pyne  pig.  Sir.  [First  element  uncertain  (?  the 
same  as  in  prec.)  ;  the  second  is  PIG  rf.2]  A  pot 
or  an  earthenware  vessel  (or  sometimes  one  of 
tin  or  other  material)  for  the  keeping  of  money ;  a 
savings  box.  (Cf.  Penny-pig  s.  v.  PENNY  sb.  12.) 

1488  [see  PIG  si?].  1825  JAMIESON,  Pyne  Pig,  a.  vessel 
used  for  keeping  money.  1881  J.  LONGMUIR  in  Mod.  Scot. 
Poets  II.  45  [Why]  keep  your  Savings'  pyne-pig  toom  o' 
white  or  yellow  ? 

Pynn- :  see  FINN-,  PIN-. 

Pynok,  Pyno(u)n(e,  Pyno(u)r,  -owr,  obs. 
ff.  PINNOCK  i,  PENNON,  PINION,  FINER  1.  Pynot, 
dial.  f.  PIANNET.  Pynote,  obs.  f.  PINE-NDT. 

Pynsal,  Pynsell,  -il,  obs.  ff.  PENCEL,  PENCIL. 
Pynsen,  -son,  -soun,  var.  PINSON  l  and  2  Obs. 
Pynshe,  Pynsor(e)s,  -sours,  obs.  ff.  PINCH, 
PINCERS.  Pynstal,  obs.  f.//««-j/a//(PiNErf.i  6). 

Pyntche,  Pynt(e,  Pyntil,  -ul,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
PINCH,  PAINT  ».i,  PINT,  PINTLE. 

Pynun,  pynyo(u)n,  obs.  ff.  PINION,  PENNON. 

Pyo-  (paiio),  before  a  vowel  py-,  repr.  Gr. 
wuo-,  combining  form  of  TIVOV  pus ;  used  to  form 
medical  and  pathological  terms.  Pyoco'ccal  a. 
[Gr.  KO/CKOS  grain],  pertaining  to  the ,  ||  Pyo- 
co'oous,  a  microbe  or  coccus  causing  suppura- 
tion. ||  PyocoB-lia  [Gr.  aoiAi'a  cavity],  the  presence 
of  pus  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (Dunglison  1853). 
Py<rctanin:'e  [Gr.  xretveiv  to  kill],  name  given  to 
methyl  violet  from  its  alleged  power  of  checking 
suppuration.  Pyocyanin  [CYANIN],  a  blue 
colouring  matter,  C]4HUNO3,  obtained  from 
blue  or  lead-coloured  pus ;  so  Pyocya'nic  a. 
Pyooyst,  an  encysted  collection  of  pus,  esp.  in 
the  lung.  Pyode-rmic  a.  [DERMlo],  of  or  per- 
taining to  ||  Pyode-rmia,  a  purulent  state  of  the 
skin.  ||  Pyodia  thesis,  a  purulent  diathesis. 
II  Pycede-ma  [CEoEMA],  oedema  caused  by  puru- 
lent infiltration  (Dunglison  1853).  Pyoge'nesis, 
the  formation  of  pus,  suppuration ;  so  Pyo- 
gene-tic,  Pyoge'nic  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
pyogenesis;  producing  pus.  f  Pyohte-mia,  = 
PYAEMIA  (Dunglison  1842);  hence  t*y°hsB-mic 
a.  =  PY^SMIC  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897).  Pyohre- 
motho-rax,  presence  of  pus  and  blood  in  the 
plenral  cavities.  Pyolymph,  lymph  containing 
pus  corpuscles.  I]  Pyometra  (-mftra)  [Gr.  ufa-pa 
womb]  :  see  quot.  Pyonephri-tis  [NEPHRITIS], 
snppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney;  hence 
Pyonephri-tic  a.  ||  Pyonephro  sis  [Gr!  veippos 
kidney:  see  -osis],  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  kidney; 
hence  Pyonephro-tic  a.  ||  Pyoperica-rdium, 
the  presence  or  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  peri- 
cardium. ||  Pyophtha-lrnia,  production  of  pus 
in  the  eye  (Dunglison  1853).  ||  Pyopnenmoperi- 
ca-rdium  [PNEUMOPERICAHDIUM],  the  presence  of 
pus  together  with  air  or  gas  in  the  pericardium. 
II  Pyopneumotho-rax  [PNEUMOTHORAX],  the  pre- 
sence of  pus  and  air  in  the  pleural  cavities; 
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=  PNEUMOPYOTHORAX.  |)  Pyo'ptysis  [Gr.  vrvtris 
spitting],  expectoration  of  pus  (Dunglison  1842). 
||  Pyorrhoe'a  [Gr.  ^oi'a  flux],  discharge  of  pus. 
||  Pyosa'lpinx  [Gr.  <ra\iri-y£  a  tube],  the  presence 
of  pus  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  ||  Pyosepticae-mia, 
pyaemia  together  with  septicaemia ;  hence  Pyo- 
septicse'mic  a.  \\  Pyotho'rax  [THORAX],  collec- 
tion of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavities.  Pyoxa'nthin, 
Pyoxa'uthose  [Gr.  (arffos  yellow],  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  found  with  pyocyanin  in  blue 
suppuration. 

1896  Allfaitfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  726  Potent  also  against  the 
*pyococcal  infections.  1897  Ibid.  III.  715  Due  to  the 
*pyococci  contained  in  the  sputum  they  swallow.  1890 
Lancet  ii  Oct.  783/2  [He]  has  tried  *pyoktanin,  the  new 
aniline  antiseptic,  in  several  cases  of  suppurative  ear  disease. 
1891  Standard  2  Feb.  5/2  Experiments  with  solutions  of 
methyl  violet,  also  called  pyoctanine,  a  new  pigment  manu- 
factured at  Darmstadt.  1901  W.  OSLER  Princ.  ff  Pract. 
Med.  (ed.  4)  163  The  *pyocyanic  disease. .is  an  extremely 
interesting  form  of  infection  with  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  1860 
Chem.  News  11.119/1  M.  Fordoshas.  .succeeded  in  extract- 
ing, .blue  matter  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  *pyocyanine. 
1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  752  Pyocyanin  crystallises 
in  needles  or  in  rectangular  flakes.  1873  RALFE  Phys. 
Chem.  40  A  blue  colour  is  often  noticed  on  the  dry  bandages 
and  linen  which  have  been  in  contact  with  pus ;  this  is  due 
to  pyo.cyanin.  [1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Pyoeystis, 
vomica.]  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pyocystis,  term  for  a 
cyst  of  pus,  especially  in  the  lung  ;  a  vomica  :  a  pyocyst. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  911  Certain  other  clinical 
forms  of  *pyodermia  have  received  special  names.  Ibid.  918 
Impetiginousand  other  *pyodermic  disorders.  i858,M  \YNI: 
Expos.  Lex,,  'Pyodiathesis.  1847  Todcfs  Cycl.  Annt.  IV. 
1 16  The  true  doctrine  of  *Pyogenesis  is  a  modification  of 
that  of  '  secretion '.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  55  note, 
Pyogenesis  must  not  be  confounded  with  inflammation. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pyogeneticus,  . .  *pyogenelic. 
1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  70  The  pyogenetic  inflamma- 
tion. 1897  laid.  II.  86  Pyogenetic  bacteria  are  as  a  rule 
preser'" 
754/2 


fenic  or  Suppurative  Diathesis.  iSaSAlliutfs  Syst.  Med. 
.  73  Conditions  of  great  virulence  of  the  pyogenic  microbes. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  *Pyohemothorax ;  *Pyolymph.  1893 
W.  R.  COWERS  Da.  Kent.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  II.  333  If  a  scalpel 
is  passed  over  the  surface,  it  removes  a  little  pyo-lymph. 
1860  TANNER  Pregnancy  iii.  181  The  collection.. of  pus— 
*pyometra — in  the  [uterus].  1876  BRISTOWE  The.  ff  Pract. 
Med.  _(i878)  831  The  cholesterine  was  traced  to  a  *pyo- 

ibscess,  and 

_  _  BERTS  Urin. 

ff  Renal  Dis.  in.  v.  (ed.  4)  514  Contracted  from  the  pressure 
of  a  *pyonephrotic  tumour.  1853  DUNGLISON,  *Pyoperi- 
cardia,  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  pericardium.  1898 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  125  Successful  cases  of  draining 
the^pyo-pericardium  have  been  published.  Ibid.  776  Pyo- 
pericardium  is  occasionally  acute  in  its  manifestations. 
1878  tr.  yon Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  VIII.  124  *Pyopneumo- 
pericardium  has  thus  far  been  observed  only  a  few  times. 
1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  214  In  a  few  recorded  cases  a 
pulmonary  cavity  has  perforated  the  pericardium  and  pro- 
duced pyooneumopericardium.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1033 
The  right  side  of  the  chest  gave  the  physical  signs  of  a  *pyo- 
pneumothorax.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  537  Pyo- 
pneumothorax  or  gangrene  of  the  lung.  iSix  HOOPER 
Diet.,  ^Pyorrhoea,  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  belly. 
1878  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  VJII.  777  The  treatment 
of  chronic  pyorrhoea.  Ibid.  X.  345  The  accumulation  of 
pus  in  the  tube— *pyosalpinx — may  even  lead  to  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV. 
132  Other  symptoms  significant  of  a  general  *pyosepticsemic 
infection  of  the  system  are  present.  1853  MARKHAM  Skoda's 
Anscult.  319  Effusions  of  blood,  or  pus — Haemothorax — 
*Pyothorax— into  the  pleural  cavity.  1876  tr.vonZiemssen's 
Cycl.  Med.  IV,6n  Purulent  pleuritis(pyothorax,  empyema). 
1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  40  Minute  yellow  crystals  of  *pyo- 
xanthin.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  752  After  the 
separation  of  the  pyocyanin,  the  chloroform  retains  in 
solution  a  yellow  substance  called  *pyoxanthose. 

Pyoid  (pai'oid),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  jrvoeiSifc  like  pus, 
f.  TTU-OX  pus :  see -OLD.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resem- 
bling pus ;  purulent. 

1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  s,v.,  Pyoid  corpuscles  or 
globules.     1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  136  The  cells  are 
converted  into  pus,  or  pyoid  cells.     1897  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  II.  5148011,  greasy,  pyoid  material. 

Pyoine,  pyon(e,  -onie,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PEONY. 
Pyonar,  -eer,  -er,  -ier,  obs.  ff.  PIONEER. 
Pyone,  obs.  f.  PEON.  Pyoning :  see  PION  v.  Obs. 

llPyosis  (paiiou'sis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
inWis.]  Formation  of  pus,  suppuration. 

1693  tr.  BlancarcTs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Pyosis,  a  Collec- 
tion  of  Pus  in  any  part  of  the  Body.  1706  in  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  6).  1842  in  DUNGLISON.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pyosis, 
the  process  of  pus-formation. 

Pyot,  Pyot(t)y,  a  magpie :  see  PIET. 

fPype,  obs.  f.  PEEP  sb?,  v?,  PIP,  PIPE. 

CI470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  ix.  (Wolf  ff  Fox}  xxvi,  It  is 
ane  side  of  salmond,  as  it  wair,  And  callour,  pypand  like 
ane  pertrik  ee. 

Pyp-grass  (pai-pigras).  [app.  f.  Du.  pijp, 
formerly  pyp  pipe  +  GRASS.]  A  tall-growing 
South  African  species  of  grass,  Ehrharta  gigantea, 

1854  P.  L.  SIMMONDS  in  Pharmac.  Jrnl.  XIII.  421  Some, 
thing  must  be  sown  with  the  berry  (of  the  Myrica]  to 
screen  its  shoot. .. Pyp  grass  seed  should.. be  prepared  for 
the  purpose.     1880  S.  Africa  (Silver  &  Co.),  Of  indigenous 
grasses  which  may  be  usefully  employed  to  arrest  drifting 
sands  none  are  better  than  the  Pyp  grass. 

Pypkin,  obs.  form  of  PIPKIN.      Pypoudre, 
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pypowder,  etc.,  var.  PIEPOWDER.  Pyppe,  obs.  f. 
PIP,  PIPE.  Pyppen,  Pypyn(e,  obs.  ff.  PIPPIN. 
Pypple,  obs.  f.  PEBBLE,  PIPPLE.  Pypryge,  obs. 
f.  PIPPERIDGE.  Pyquoys,  obs.  f.  PICKAX. 
Pyr,  variant  of  PURE  int.  (call  to  pigs). 
Pyracanth.  (paie-rakaenb),  ||  pyracantha 
(p3i»rak£e-nba).  Also  8  pyracanthe,  piraoanthy, 
9  pyracanthus.  [ad.L. pyracanlha,  a.  Gr.  trvpa- 
KavOa,  name  of  an  unidentified  shrub  or  plant,  casu- 
ally mentioned  (but  not  described)  by  Dioscorides 
(l.  xviii) ;  applied  by  i6th  c.  botanists  to  the  shrub 
here  noted,  and  adopted  by  Linnoeus  as  its  specific 
name.  See  Note  below.] 

An  evergreen  thorny  shrub,  Cratxgus  Pyracanlha, 
a  native  of  southern  Europe,  bearing  clusters  of 
white  flowers  and  scarlet  berries  ;  in  England  often 
trained  against  walls  as  an  ornamental  shrub  ;  also 
called  Christ's,  Egyptian,  or  Evergreen  Thorn. 

1664  EVELYN  Syha  xx.  pg  Some  Pyracanths  which  I  have 
removed  to  a  Northern  dripping  shade.  1705  tr.  Cowley's 
Plants  Wks.  1711  III.  458  PhyTlyrea  here  and  Pyracantha 
rise,  Whose  Beauty  only  gratifies  the  Eyes.  1775  R.  GOUGH  in 
Nichols  Lit.Anecd.rf,tkC.  (1814)  VIII.  614,!  can  talk  only 
of. .  Pyracanthas  and  Syringas.  1855  MRS.  GASKELL  North 
ff  S.  vi,  The  long  low  parsonage  house  half-covered  with 
China-roses  and  pyracanthus.  1878  T.  HARDY  Return 
Native  II.  v,  A  huge  pyracanth  now  darkened  the  greater 
portion  [of  a  house-front]. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pyracantha  seed; 
pyracantha-leaved  adj. ;  pyraeanth-medlar,  the 
pyracanth  (reckoned  as  a  species  of  Mespilus}. 

18*5  Greenhouse  Comp.  II.  83  €clastrus  Pyracanthus, 
pyracantha-leaved  Staff-tree,  a  low  tree  also  from  the  Cape. 
1834  MARY  HOWITT.?*.  Nat.  Hist.,  Old-fashioned  Winter 
66  And  the  finches  in  their  need  Picked  the  pyracantha 
seed.  1841  J.  B.  PHASER  Mesopot.  f;  Assyria  xv.  353  On  the 
flanks  of  forests.. there  appeal.. Mespilus  Fyrocantha... 
Pyracanth  medlar  [etc.]. 

Hence  Pyraca-nthine  a.  [-IKE  J],  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  pyracanth. 

1880  BLACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  III.  255  Lips  as  red  as 
pyracanthine  berries. 

[Note.  The  numerous  Latin  versions  of  Dioscorides  left 
ffvpoieaj-ea  unidentified,  and  merely  latinized  as  pyracantha. 
According  to  Lobel  Adversaria  438  (1576),  this  was  derived 
from  L.  pynts  pear  +  Gr.  aKavda  thorn,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the  wild  pear  ('  arbusta  cui  facies 
I    et  folium  Pyrastri.  .propterfoliorum  similitudinem  nonnulli 
I    Pyracanthamvocant 'J.  But  this  hybrid  origin  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  the  Greek  word,  and  the  name  has  been 
commonly  taken  as  meaning  '  fire-thorn  ',  f.  mJp  fire  +  a*arfl<i 
thorn,  and  considered  to  be  appropriate  to  the  modern  pyra- 
canth, from  its  profusion  of  scarlet  or  flame-coloured  berries. 
For  the  identity  of  this  with  the  irvpoxapla  of  Dioscorides 
there  is  no  other  evidence.] 
Pyracid,  variant  form  of  PYRO-ACLD. 
Pyracie,  -aey(e,  obsolete  forms  of  PIRACY. 
Pyrage,  obs.  erron.  form  of  PIKOGUE. 
Pyral  (pSH-ral),  a.  rare.    [f.  L.  pyra  PYRE  + 
-AL.J     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyre. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iv.  57  After  the  pyrall  com- 
bustion. Ibid.  61  More  inflammable(  and  unctuously  con- 
stituted for  the  better  pyrall  combustion.  iSS&Science  XII. 
40  In  connection  with  each  house.,  was  what  the  explorer 
calls  a  pyral  mound.  On  this  the  bodies  and  effects  of  the 
dead  were  consigned  to  fire. 

II  Pyralis  (pi-ralis).  PLpyralides  (pirce-lidfz). 
Also  (in  sense  l)  in  anglicized  form  (from  Fr.) 
pyralide.  [ad.  Gr.  irvpa\is  a  winged  insect  supposed 
to  live  in  fire,  f.  imp  fire ;  also  a.  obs.  F.  pyralide 
'a  fire-fly  or  worme  bred  in  the  fire '  (Cotgr.).] 

f-1.  A  fabulous  fly  supposed  to  live  in  or  be 
generated  by  fire.  Obs. 

1588  GREENE  Planetom.  Venus  Trag.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V. 
60  As  the  flie  Pyralis  cannot  Hue  out  of  the  flame,  a  1600 
MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xvii.  41  His  pain  wes  lyk  the 
pyralide,  A  beist  in  birning  that  does  breid.  1684  Con- 
tempi.  State  Man  n.  vii.  (1699)  212  Place  us  in  the  Light 
and  Bright  One  [i.e.  flame]  of  thy  Love;  where  like  Pyralides 
and  sacred  Salamanders  we  shall  live  happy  without  Pain 
or  Torment. 

2.  Entom.  [mod.L.,  Schrank  1801.]  A  genus  of 
moths  typical  of  the  family  Pyralidse.  So 
Pyralid,  a.  resembling  or  belonging  to  the 
Pyralidse ;  sb.  a  moth  of  this  family ;  Pyra- 
li-deous  a.  =  PYRALID  a. ;  Pyra'lidiform  a., 
resembling  the  Pyralidse  in  form  or  structure ; 
Pyra-lidine  a.  =  PYRALID  a. 

1859  STAINTON  M_an,  Brit.  Butterfl.  $  Moths  II.  124  The 
Pyralidina  are  divided  into  two  main  groups : — I.  The  Pyra- 
lideous  group.  2.  The  Crambideous  group.  The  Pyra- 
lideous  group  is  further  divided  into  two  main  sections  : 
i.  The  Deltoides.  2.  The  Pyralites.  1903  Westm.  Gaz. 
p  Oct.  12/2  In  some  of  the  vineyards.. in  France .. great 
havoc  has  been  wrought  by  the  pyralis. 

Pyrallolite :  see  PYRO-  2. 

t  Pyrame.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4-5  piram,  -e,  J 
piramee.  [Shortened  from  L.  pyramis  PYRAMID, 
perh.  by  taking  piramis,  pirames  as  a  pi.] 

1.  Applied  by  Trevisa  to  the  cone  or  pencil  of 
rays  entering  the  eye  from  any  object ;  see  PYRA- 
MID sb.  2. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xvii.  (Harl.  MS.) 
If.  14  b/2  [Al  \>e  lynes  bat  ben  y-drawe  from  alle  J»e  partyes 
of  be  bing  hat  is  i-seon,  he  makeb  a  piramis  [L.  faciunt 
piraniidein\  in  schape  as  a  top  [Tollemache  MS.  tronipe], 
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(t  be  poynt  bcrof  is  inbeblak  of  becjje].  Ibid.  15/1  peifor 
nedes  yt  nedeb  to  have  a  pirani  \ed.  1405  pyrame]  a  sthelde 
ober  a  toppe  of  li?t,  &  al  be  piramis  po  poyntes  be  in  be 
cy?en  &  be  brode  endes  in  pe  binges  bat  ben  i-seyen.  AW. 


1604  HIF.RON  Papists  Rime  Anny.  Wks.  1630  I.  574  Well 
may  ihe  heathen  people  boast  Of  piramces  &  churches  cost. 

f  Pyra'mioal,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  pyramis, 
n.  Or.  Trupa^i!  I'YHAMH)  t  -IOAL.  The  etymological 


. 
form  is  PYBAMIDICAL.]   -  PYRAMIDAL  a. 

1633  P.  FLETCIIKR  Purple  Isl.  iv.  xvii,  That  Great  All, 
This  His  work's  glory,  made  pyramicall.  1656  W.  COLES 
Art  (ifSimpling  167  Of  a  pyramical  Figure,  and  not  unlike 
to  a  Pine  Apple. 

Pyramid  (pi-ramid),  sl>.  Forms:  see  below. 
[Originally  in  form  fi'r-,  pyramis,  pi.  fir-, 
fynemiJts  (pirae-midfz),  later  pyra-mids,  a.  I* 
pyramis  (med.  L.  also  piramis},  pi.  pyramides,  a. 
Gr.  irOpa/u'v,  pi.  irupo/ji'Sts  (perh.  of  Egyptian  origin, 
but  anciently  explained  by  some  as  a  deriv.  of  >r5p, 
•avf-  fire,  by  others  as  f.  irunos  wheat,  grain,  as  if  a 
granary).  The  later  form  pyr-,  pi-ramide,  pyra- 
mid was  app.  after  F.  fyramide  (in  1  3th  c. 
piramiJe,  Hatz.-Darm.).  The  pi.  pyramisis, 
pyramidies,  and  sing,  pyr-,  pyramidis,  -es,  were 
popular  or  illiterate  analogical  formations.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  4-7  pi-ramis,  6-8  pyramis;  //.  (4  syll.) 
6-7  pira-mides,  pyra'mides  ;  (7  pyra'mldis, 
pyra-misis,  8  pira-midies)  ;  also  (3  syll.)  6-7 
pyra-mides  (e  mute),  pyra-mids. 

The  3-syll.  p\ura\sfjfra'niitfes  (e  mute\pyra'tniils,  retained 
the  stress  of  pyra'mi-des  ;  but  it  is  only  in  verse  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  3-syll.  pyra-midcs,p?ra-mids, 
with  stress  on  first  syllable,  in  p. 

1398  Piramis  (see  PVRAME  i).  1555,  158*  Pyramides, 
piramides  [see  B.  i].  1570,  1651  Pyramis  (see  B.  p,  4]. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng:  Poesie  n.  xi.  (Arb.)  105  The  Spire  or 
taper,  called  piramis.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  IL  vii.  40 


To  cast  your  tall  Piramides  to  ground.  i66a  GERBIKR 
Print.  30  His  Figures  and  Statues  Colosses,  his  Pyramidis 
like  those  of  ^Egypt.  c  1710  CF.LIA  FIENNES  Diary  ( 1 888)  78 
Two  piramidies  full  of  pipes  spouting  water.  1716  HEARNE 
Collect.  V.  256  The  Church  hath  a  Pyramis  or  Spire. 

1591  SPENSER  Ruins  Route  ii.  Greece  will  the  olde 
Ephesian  buildings  blaze,  And  Nylus  nurslings  their 
Pyramides  faire.  1595  —  Sonn.  iii,  Their  hug^e  Pyramids, 
which  do  heauen  threat.  1611  BEAUM.  &  1-L.  Pltilastcr 
v.  iii,  Make  it  rich.  .Like  the  Pyramides:  lay  on  epitaphs. 

0.  6-7  pyramide,  piramide,  7  piramid,  7- 
pyramid;  //.  7  pi'r-,  pyramides,  pi-ramids, 
pyrarayda,  7-  pyramids. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillcmeait's  Fr.  Chirurg.  p.  XV  b/l  The 
Pyramide  which  passeth  cleane  through  the  1  repane.  Ibid, 
70/1  The  poynt  a  piramide  of  a  Trepane.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  iv.  L  57  (1623)  Though  Pallaces,  and  Pyramids  do 
slope  Their  heads  to  their  Foundations.  1606  —  Ant. 
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steep  steps  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramid.  1877  A.  B. 
Kt>wAHD*t  Up  Nile  L  19 The  Great  Pyramid.. towen  clo*e 
above  one's  nead. 

2.  The  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  in  Gioin.  a  solid 
figure  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  of  which  one 
(ihe  base)  is  a  polygon  of  any  number  of  «idet, 
and  the  other  snrfaces  triangles  having  as  bases  the 
sides  of  the  polygon,  and  meeting  at  a  point  (the 
vertex)  outside  the  plane  of  the  polygon. 

Formerly  sometimes  extended  to  include  the  COSE,  which 
differs  in  having  a  circular  (or  other  curved)  base,  and 
a  continuous  curved  surface  between  the  base  and  the  apex. 

1398  Piramis  [see  PYRAMR  \\  1570  BILLINGSUY  Euclid 
li.  def.  x.  314  A  Pyramis  is  a  solide  figure  contained  vnder 
many  playne  superficieces  set  vpon  one  playne  superficies, 
and  gathered  together  to  one  point.  1603  HOLLAND  /'/». 
larch's  Mar.  1322  The  shadow  of  the  earth  being  round, 
groweth  point-wise  or  sharp  at  the  end,  in  maner  of  a  cone 
or  pyramis.  1630-55  I.  JONRS  Stoitc-tfenff(ij3$  70  That 
Fire  hath  the  Form  of  a  Pyramis  is  evident.  1671: 
TEMPLE  Ess.  Cort.  Wks.  1731  I.  105  The  Rules  of  Archi- 
tecture,., teach  us  that  the  Pyramid  is  of  all  Figure*  the 
firmest.  1795  HUTTON  Diet.  Math.  s.  v.,  A  cone  is  around 
Pyramid,  or  one  having  an  infinite  number  of  sides. .  .The 
axis  of  the  Pyramid,  is  the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
centre  of  the  base.  When  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  base,  the  Pyramid  Is  said  to  be  a  right  one ;  otherwise 
it  is  oblique.  1875  BENNETT  &  OVER  Sachs'  Bat.  367  The 
apical  cell  has.  .the  form  of  an  inverted  triangular  pyramid, 
t  b.  Erroneously  used  for  the  vertex  or  point  of 
a  pyramid  or  similar  figure.  (Cf.  CONE  J*.1  14.) 

1649  JF.R.  TAVI.OR  fit.  Exemp.  l.  ii.  I  21  A  great  Body  of 
Light  transmitting  his  rayes  through  a  narrow  hollownesse 
does  by  that  small  Pyramis  represent  all  the  parts  of  the 
magnitude.  Ibid,  v.  §  6  The  rayes  of  light  passing_through 
the  thin  air,  end  in  a  small  and  undiscemed  pyramis. 

t 3.  Arch.  Any  structure  of  pyramidal  form,  as 
a  spire,  pinnacle,  obelisk,  etc.  Also  applied  to 
a  gable.  (Cf.  PEDIMENT  I.)  Obs.  exc.  as  in  l. 

lc  1440  Promp.  Pan:  397  Pykewalle  (or  gabyl),  Murut 
Conalis,  piramis,  vel  piramidalis.} 

a  ijja  LELAND  I  tin.  (1710)  I.  77  Ther  be  3  great  old  Toures 
with  pyramides  on  them.  1595  [see  A.  •y).  1600  HOLLAND 
Li->y,  Martianus*  Topogr.  Rome  vtll.  XL  1401  There  stood 
a  Pyramis  or  steeple  in  times  past,  under  which  they  say 
P.  Scipio  Africanus  lay  enterred.  1610  —  Camdens  Brit. 
(1617)  585  [Lichfield  Cathedral  Church]  doth  mount  on  high 
with  three  pyramids  or  spires  of  stone.  1615  T.  BROWNE 
in  Darcie  Ann.  Q.  Eliz.  I.  82  A  most  rare  Piramide  of  the 
Cathedral!  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  in  London,  was strucken.. 
with  fire  from  heaven.  1630  MILTON  On  Shakespcar  4 
What  needs  my  Shakespear  . .  that  his  hallow 'd  reliques 
should  be  hid  Under  a  Star-ypointing  Pyramid?  1631111 
E.  P.  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  302  The  Carpenters., 
have  allwaics  vscd  to  have  the  Cutting  of . .  ballesters, 
hauces,  tafferrells,  pendants  and  piramides.  1634  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  609  The  piramides  upon  the 
little  gable  end's.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trot:  n. 
60,  I  could  observe.. a  square  Minaret  that  spires  into  a 
Pyramid,  c  1710,  1716  [see  A-  a]. 

4.  Any  material  thing  or  object  of  pyramidal 
form  ;  a  number  of  things  arranged  or  heaped  up 
in  this  form,  a  pyramidal  pile. 


PYRAMID. 


tight  rectangular  pr 


.dbya (our  .id«d pyramid. 


oil),  Mempnis,  in  parcna  /r.gypis  soyie: 
old  Piramides,  and  melting  Nyle.  1638-56  COWLEV  Daoideis 
l.  752  Numbers  which  stilt  encrease  more  high  and  wide 
From  One,  the  root  of  their  turn'd  Pyramide.  a  1649 
DRUMM.  op  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  10  My  heart  a  living 
pyramids  I  raise.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV 
cccxxxvi,  TV  intent  Stood,  a  true  Piramid,  in  Government. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  1013  Satan ..  Springs  upward  like  a 
Pyramid  of  fire,  Intothe  wilde  Expanse.  18*3  BYRON  yuan 
vni.  cxxxvii,  Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid  As  the 
real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

y.  sing.  6-7  piramidis,  7  pyr-,  piramides ;  //. 
6  piramideeses. 

1595  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.,  I'ar.  Cell.  III.  Introd.  38 
The  free  mazons  finishing.. four  of  the  topstones  for  the 
piramidesscs-  Ibid.,  The  base  and  spire  of  a  piramidis. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  Pref.  (1602)  Aijb,  He  also 
was  cast  off  from  the  highest  Pyramides  of  fortunes  wheele. 
1603  KNOLLF.S  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  306  A  certaine  tower 
built  like  a  piramidis.  1641  VICARS  Gad  in.  Mount  (title-p.), 
A  Panegynck  Piramides,  erected  to  (he  everlasting  high 
honour  of  England's  God. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  A  monumental  structure  built  of  stone  or  the 
like,  with  a  polygonal  (usually  square)  base,  and 
sloping  sides  meeting  at  an  apex ;  orig.  and  esf. 
one  of  the  ancient  structures  of  this  kind  in  Egypt. 

'SS5  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  49  The  hugious  heapcs  of 
stones  of  the  Pyramides  of  Egypt,  1586  T.  FORSTER  filfr. 
Meccam  Hakluyt  t  'ay.  (1599)  1 1. 1. 201  Without  the  Citie.sixe 
miles  higher  into  the  land,  are  to  be  scene  neere  vnto  the 
riuer  diuerse  Piramides,  among  which  are  three  marueilous 
great,  and  very  artificially  wrought.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Pkilaster  lv.  iv.  Place  me,  some  god,  upon  a  Piramis,  Higher 


purpose  to  take  the  Measure  of  a  Pyramid.  1813  SHELLEY 
O.  Mali  11.129  Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way  :  Those 
pyramids  shall  fall.  1816  BVRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  Ivi,  By 
Coblentz . .  There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid  ; . .  Beneath 
its  base  are  heroes1  ashes  hid.  1841  GWILT  Archil. (1876) 


usual  pyramidal  basis :  and  the  ascent  was  by  a  flight  of 
Vol..  VII. 


LEV  Poems  77  Or  when  one  flame  twined  with  another  LS 
They  both  ascend  in  one  bright  pyramis.  1717  SWIFT 
Gulliver,  Pref.  Let.  (  sSmithfield  blazing  with  pyramids  of 
law-books,  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  rrar.(i?6o)  I.  425  On  each 
side  of  the  altar,  stands  a  pyramid  of  bones.  1*31  Hi 
STKH  Nat.  Magic  x.  (1833)  257  Among  the  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  mechanical  strength  and  dexterity,  we  may 
enumerate  that  of  supporting  pyramids  of  men.  1880  L.  r- 
PASCOE  London  of  To-day  xyi.  (ed.  3)  137  Horse-chestnuts 
with  massive  pyramids  of  white  bloisom. 

b.  Gardening.  Applied  (orig.  aitrib.,  hence  also 
simply)  to  a  tree,  esp.  a  fruit-tree,  trained  in  a  pyra- 
midal form.  Sofyramid'-trainea'*<\\.,  -training. 

1 1646  EVELVN  Diary  Apr.-June,  At  the  entrance  of  this 
garden  growes  the  goodliest  cypresse  I  fancy  in  Europ, 
St  in  pyramid.)  17"  BVROM  Jml.  $  Lit.  Rem.  (.854)!. 
l.  17  The  pyramid  yew  trees  are  let  in  the  nursery  ««*• 
Garden  14  Jan.  19/3  Long  lines  of  pyramid  Apples  s 
Pears.  1887  NICHOLSON  Diet.  Card.  III.  47/1  Pyramid 
training  is  largely  practised  with  Pear-trees..  Pyramids 
may  be  procured  worked  either  on  the  Pear  slock  or  on  the 
Quince.  1890  Farmer's  Gat.  4  Jan.  7/1  A  pyramid  trained 
tree  consists  essentially  of  an  upright  stem,  and  as  many 
side  branches  as  can  be.,  trained  without  overcrowding. 

6.  /ff.  or  allusively  (from  prec.  senses). 

150*  1>RAVTON  Past.  iv.  vi,  He  that  to  worlds  pyramules 
win  build  On  those  great  heroes ..  Should  have  a  pen.  1600 
[see  A.  v).  •»  ««•»  F.  GKKViLLKiVrf»O'('05»)  '*9  An  unsteddy 
and  sharp  pointed  Pyramis  of  power.  iiSro  COTTON  E?*r- 
noa  n.  VIL  313  The  most  glorious  Act  of  Mi  life  .which. . 
ought  to  be  plac'd  on  the  highest  Pyrami*  of  Hi  Fame. 
I8>6  DISRAELI  Vto.  Grey  tl.  i./llie  apex  of  the  pyramid  of 
his  ambition  was  at  length  vuible.  188.  FARRAR  harly 
C/ir  II.  488  To  me  the  whole  theory  looks  like  an  inverted 
pyramid  of  inference  tottering  about  upon  its  extremely 
narrow  apex.  . 

6.  Cryst.  A  set  of  faces  belonging  to  a  single 
crystallographic  form  and,  if  symmetrically  de- 
veloped, meeting  in  a  point;  also,  a  form  con- 
sisting of  two  such  sets  of  faces  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  common  base. 

1748  SIR  J.  HILL  Fossils  154  Crystal  ..  consisting.. of 
eighteen  sides,  dispos'd  in  order  of  an  bexangular  column, 
terminated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end.  1800  tr. 
I  arrange':  Chem.  I.  190  A  salt,  under  the  form  of  a  sol 
with  eighteen  sides,  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  pyra. 
mid  of  six  faces.  1836-41  BRAXDK  Ckem.  (ed.  5)  663  Large 


1878  CLIIXIY  Crystallofr.  ji  A  group  of  trianniu  face* 
meeting  in  one  point  b  called  a  pyramid.  iiW  Sroar- 
M  ASJCILVME  Crystallofr.  f  201  The  terms  proto-  anddeulero- 
pyramid  have  been  applied  by  various  writers  somewhat 
ambiguously  to  the  diplo-pyramidal  figures,  or,  in  crjrttallo- 
graphic  language,  pyramids,  which  have  been  hen  termed 
isosceles  ocubedra. 

7.  Anal.  Applied  to  various  pant  or  structures 
of  more  or  less  pyramidal  form ;  sftt.  (a)  a  m«u 
of  longitudinal  nerve-fibres  on  each  side  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  (tome  of  which  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other  in  the  decimation  of  Ike  pyra- 
mids); (o)  each  of  the  conical- shaped  maud 
(distinctively  called  MALPIOHIAN  pyramids')  con- 
stituting the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney, 
projecting,  and  opening  at  the  apices  by  papilla:, 
into  the  pelvis  of  Ihe  kidney  ;  (f)  ice  quot.  1842. 

1805  Mtd.  7ml.  XIV.  3>9  The  most  important  ..pair  of 
nerves  is  what  was  hii  her  to  called  Ihe  pyramids,  this  fascicle 
of  nerves  is  the  origin  of  the  cerebrum,  or  the  kemispketii 
ctrebri.  184*  DVNCLMON  Mtd,  Diet,  Pyramid,  a  small, 
bony  projection  in  Ihe  cavity  c/f  the  tympanum,  which  is  exca- 
vated to  lodge  the  musLle  of  the  stapes.  1869  HUXLEY  Plys. 
v.  (ed.  3)  114  Into  this  {pelvis  of  the  kidney),  lundry  conical 
elevations,  called  the  Pyramids,  project  ;  their  summits^ 
present  multitudes  of  minute  openings— the  final  lerraina-  , 
lions  of  the  tubuli.  Ibid.  xi.  303  At  the  lower  and  front  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  these  [efferent  impulses).. crosa 
over;  and  the  while  fibres  which  convey  them  are  wen 
passing  obliquely  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  in 
what  is  called  the  decussatien  of  tke  anterior  pyramids. 
1881  BEMNKE  Mechanism  Hum.  Voice  (ed.  2)  36  The 
remaining  two  cartilages  (of  the  larynx),  .are  ihe  Pyramids, 
so  called  because  of  their  shape.  1890  BILLINGS  Kat.  Med. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  P[yramiit]  of  cerebellum,  lobule  of  inferior 
surface  of  verrnis  of  cerebellum.../'-*,  of  Ftmiit...P.  o/ 
tkyroidgland...P.  o/tympanum.  a  small  bony  eminence  in 
the  tympanum,  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis  encloning  the 
stapedius  muscle.  1899  Allbutfs  Sjst.  Med.  VII.  355 
Paralysis  of  the  limbs  and  tongue.., due  to  softening  in  the 
left  olive  and  pyramid. 

8.  loosely.  A  plane  figure  suggesting  the  profile  of 
a  pyramid ;  a  triangular  or  cuneiform  figure  or 
formation,  as  a  wedge-shaped  body  of  men;  a 
poem  the  successive  lines  of  which  increase  or 
decrease  in  length ;  etc.  (Cf.  the  sense '  gable '  in  3.) 

1589  PLTTKNIIAH  Eng.  Poesie  n.  xi.  (Arb.)  108  Of  the  Spire 
or  Taper  called  Pyramis.. .In  metrifying  his  base  can  not 
well  be  larger  then  a  meetre  of  six, . .  neare  the  loppe  (of  the 
Pyramis]  there  wilbe  roome  litle  inough  for  a  meetre  of  Iwo 
siflables,  and  sometimes  of  one  lo  finish  Ihe  poinl.  T  1650 
Don  Bellianis  194  The  Emperor  gathering  bi«  men  in  form 
of  Pyramids.  1658  SIR  T.  BROW  NE  Card,  t  yrus  il.  10  In 
Chesse-boards  and  Tables  we  yet  finde  Pyramids  and 
Squares,  a  1680  BUTLER  Kem.  (1759)  II.  120  A»  for  Altars 
and  Pyramids  in  Poetry,  he  (Benlowj.)  has  out-done  all  Men 
that  Way  ;  for  he  has  made  a  Gridiron,  and  a  Frying-Pan 
in  Verse.  1869  TOIER  Highl.  Turkey  I.  104  When  the  sun 
rose,  the  shadow  of  the  peak  was  projected  over  sea  and 
land . .  in  a  distinctly  marked  pyramid. 

b.  Billiards,  pi.  A  game  played  (usually)  with 
fifteen  coloured  balls  arranged  in  a  triangle,  and 
one  cue- ball:  see  quot  1 850,  and  pyramid-spot. 

1850  Bolin's  HaiMk.  Games  5M  Pyramid.  -  This  game 
can  be  played  with  any  number  of  balls- -but  the  usual 
number  is  sixteen,  viz.  fifteen  coloured,  and  one  while. 
..The  fifteen  coloured  balls  are  placed  on  the  table  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle :  the  first,  or  point,  being  on  the  winning 
spot.  1864  Daily  Tel.  i  June,  I  bad  played  at  pyramids  by 
myself  in  the  deserted  billiard-room  of  the  hotel. 

•f  9.  //.  (in  form  piramidts}.  Name  of  some 
textile  fabric :  see  quot  c  1605.  Oil. 

c  1605  Allegations  of  Worsted  JfVisnrn  (B.M.  Add.  MS. 
12504  art  64),  This  Cloalh  (a  Say]  halh  continewed  his  name 
and  fashion  till  thiiday;  but  now  lately  by  putting  Ihe  same 
into  coullours  and  twittering  one  thridd  of  one  coullour 
with  another  of  another  coullour,  beinge  made  narrowe.  yt  is 
now  called  Piramides.  1640  in  Enlick  London  (1766)  II. 
178  Piramides  or  MaramurTe,  the  piece,  narrow. 

1O.  aitrib.  and  Comb.,  as  pyramid-bmlder , 
-fashion;  pyramid-like  adj.;  pyramid-rot 
(Billiards},  a  cue-rest  the  head  of  which  is  arched 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  over  a  ball  which 
would  otherwise  be  in  the  way ;  pyramid  shall, 
a  gastropod  shell  of  the  family  Pyramidillidm ; 
pyramid-spot,  the  spot  on  a  billiard  table  where 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  placed,  between  the 
centre  and  the  top  spot ;  pyramid-text,  any  ancient 
Egyptian  text  found  in  the  Pyramids ;  pyramid- 
wisa  adv.,  in  the  manner  or  form  of  a  pyramid, 
pyramidally.  (See  also  4  b.) 

1877  W.  R.  COOFER  Egypt   Obelisks  iii.  (1878)  isDd 
•pySmid  builders  of   ihe   Vih   dynasty.    s«ij  Pv«c 
Pilgrimage  vlll.  rii.  670  A  mount  of  earth  and  stone  f 
fadome  long  every  way,  buill  'PyramK 
l.ett.fr.  .l/Wns»(i843>  «33  This  gateway 
Kke   building  that  one  sees  oumdc^   * 
Wood-mans  Btar  xliv,  Like  a  oak  *P 
BYRON  Sardan.  v.  L6s  Regal  baUsof  - 


b 


.    .  . 

1*73  BENNETT  &  'CAVENDISH    «'/ 
o7spider-rest  b  cot  out  at  the  bottom. 
red   aeain   six    inches    nearer  the     pyramid  spot. 
MA.S5?  in  ,o/*  Cent.  XXXVI.  270  fTJ 
•Pvraniid-texu,  the  documents  of  the  Old  . 

FAI«™X  r«»  xv.  »xir,  Who»  top  •PJrmmJe-wis.  did 
Jointed  sh^w  High,  narro.,  rf»R  tb.  rid-  ,«~«  o-Jj 
Jpred.     a  sjt*  Lrst.«  Hnst.  d757>  494  The  hi 
mad?  with  abroad  bottooi  aorf  sfa»p  loo.  07™.^..^. 

Hence  (nonet-mis.-)  FyTrm»W  ''•  •»"••.  <**&?*? 
in  a  painting  :  to  be  disposed  in  a  form  suggesting 


PYRAMIDAIRE. 

a   pyramid,   i.e.   symmetrically   about   a   central    ; 
figure  in   an   elevated   position;    Py^ramidai're 
[after  millionaire],  a  person  to  whom  a  pyramid 
is  erected  as  a  monument. 

l&iA  Blaclnu.  Mag.  LVIII.  418  It  contributes  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  picture  ..  if  by  means  of  it  [the  light]  the  groups 
pyramid  and  unite  well.     Note,  Fuseli  objects  that  the    : 
principal  figures  and  chief  action  in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus    ! 

are  crowded  into  a  corner.     He  would  have  had  them    j 
''pyramid  '.      1875  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Sac.  Aims  xi.  Immor- 
tality,  Every  palace  was  a  door  to  a  pyramid  ;  a  king  or 
rich  man  was  a  pyramidaire. 

Pyramidal  (pirnrmidal),  a.  (s6.)  [ad.  med. 
L.  pyramidalis  (Du  Cange)  :  see  prec.  and  -AL. 
Cf.  V.  pyramidal  (i^o-]  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyramid  ;  sloping,  as  an 
edge  or  face  of  a  pyramid,  rare. 

1571  DIOGES  Pantom.  in.  viii.  Rj  b,  The  Pyramidall  side 
HB.  1597  R.  WRAG  Voy.  Constantinople  in  Hakluyt  Yoy. 
(1500)  II.  I.  308  Two  hils  rising  in  a  piramidall  forme. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  oo 
Some  were  made  of  glass  in  a  pyramidal  shape.  1857  J.  G. 
WILKINSON  Egypt.  Pharaohs  151  The  pyramidal,  or  sloping, 
line  was  intended  to  insure  the  durability  of  a  wall. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  shape  of  a  pyramid  ;  resem- 
bling a  pyramid. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  45  A  Pyramidall  and  most 
steepe  hil.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tratt.  61  High  Pyra- 
midall Cypresse-trees.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  1.  1.  53 
Plato,  .would  compound  the  Earth  of  Cubical,  and  Fire  of 
Pyramidal  Atoms,  and  the  like.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  159 
The  Lilac  various  in  array,..  With  purple  spikes  pyramidal. 
1816  SHELLEY  Let.  22  July,  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  349  Conical  and  ! 
pyramidal  crystallizations.  iSj+MmLEf  Hamrvela'll.  xxi. 


. 

385  One  tall  pyramidal  gable  of  ancient  grey  brickwork. 
Jig.  1641  MILTON  CA.  Govt.  vi.  Wks.  1851  III.  izSPrelatyif 
she  will  seek  to  close  up  divisions  in  the  Church,  must  be    ' 
forc't  to  dissolve  and  unmake  her  own  pyramidal  figure. 
1872  MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  11.  v.  368  That  the  most  stable 
government  is  the  pyramidal,—  that  rests  on  the  widest  basis 
of  popular  confidence. 

b.  fig.  In  recent  journalistic  use  (after  F.  pyra- 
midal} :  Astonishingly  huge,  colossal. 


ignorance  of  the  average  Englishman  concerning  the  great 
Republic  and  her  institutions. 
3.  Specific  technical  applications. 

a.  Atiat.  Applied  to  certain  structures  of  more  or 
less  pyramid-like  form,  esp.  to  certain  muscles  in 
the  abdomen,  and  in  the  nose  (both  often  denoted 
by  the  L.  pyramidalis  used  absol.,  sc.  mulattos). 
Also,  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  pyramids    j 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  in  pyramidal  tract,  a 
tract  of  motor    nerve-fibres   in   the   spinal  cord. 
Also  Path,  applied  to  a  form  of  cataract  in  which 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  opaque  and 
prominent  at  its  centre. 

[1693  tr.  Steward's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  Muscles  of  the 
Nostrils  and  of  the  Abdomen  called  Pyramidales,  or  of  a 
Pyramidical  Figure.]     1725  Bradley' s  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Nose, 
The  Nostrils  are  dilated  by  six  Muscles,  three  on  each  Side, 
viz.  the  pyramidal,  oblique  Ascendant  or  Myrtiformis,  and    [ 
the  oblique  descendant.     1872  DARWIN  Emotions  vii.  190    \ 
The  pyramidal  muscle  serves  to  draw  down  the  skin  of  the    j 
forehead  between  the  eyebrows,  together  with  their  inner  ex-    1 
tremities.    1879  CALDERWOOD  Minti  fy  Br.  ii.  26  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  cells  are  known  as  pyramidal.     l&y$Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  732  Sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

b.  Cryst.  Used  in  senses  I  and  2  ;  also  applied 
to  the  TETRAGONAL  system,  of  which  the  square 
pyramid  is  a  characteristic  form. 

1789  J.  K[EIR]  \st  Pt.  Diet.  Cheiti.  69/1  A  brown  salt, 
which . .  forms  white,  pyramidal  crystals.  1828  STARK  Elem. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  482  Fundamental  forms  of  minerals... The 
Pyramidal,  in  which  the  crystals  assume  the  form  of  an 
isosceles  four-sided  pyramid.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  v.  97 
The  Pyramidal  includes  the  octohedron  with  a  square  base, 
and  the  right  square  prism. 

c.  Applied  to  particular  species  of  plants  having 
the  flowers  in  a  pyramid-like  spike  or  cluster  (often 
translating  the  specific  name  pyramidalis} ;  also  to 
fishes  or  other  animals  having  the  body  or  some 
part  of  a  pyramid-like  form. 

1796  C.  MARSHALL  Gardening  xix.  (1798)  355  Saxifrage 
plants  are  usually  potted  to  move  into  the  house ..  as  indeed    ' 
the  pyramidal  in  particular  should  be.      1804  SHAW  Gen. 
Zool,  V.  390  Pyramidal  Sucker.    Ibid.  425  Pyramidal  Trunk,    j 
fish.     1882  Garden  1 1  Feb.  89/1  Other  native  Orchises,  such 
as . .  the  Pyramidal  Orchis . . ,  live  and  flower  in  a  garden,  but 
do  not  increase  or  improve. 

4.  Arith.  Applied  to  the  several  series  of 
numbers,  each  beginning  with  unity,  obtained  by 
continued  summation  of  the  several  series  of 
POLYGONAL  numbers;  so  called  because  each  of 
these  numbers,  represented  (e.  g.)  by  balls,  can  be 
arranged  according  to  a  certain  rule  in  the  form  of 
the  corresponding  pyramid  (on  a  triangular,  square, 
or  polygonal  base). 

Thus  the  series  of  triangular  numbers,  i,  3,  6,  10, 15,  21 . . 
gives,  by  summation  of  successive  terms,  the  series  of  tri- 
angular pyramidal  numbers  I,  4,  10,  20,  35,  56. ..Simi- 
larly from  the  series  of  square,  pentagonal,  etc.  numbers 
are  obtained  corresponding  series  of  pyramidal  numbers. 
The  pyramidal  numbers  constitute  the  second  (sometimes 
called  the  third)  order  of  figurate  numbers :  see  FIGURATE 
ppl.  a.  3  b.  The  term  was  formerly  extended  (with  ordinal 
numeral)  to  the  succeeding  orders  of  figurate  numbers,  each 


1666 

obtained  similarly  from  the  preceding  by  continued  summa- 
tion :  see  1795  in  b.     (In  quot.  1674  erroneously  used.) 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  663  Six  is  called  the  first  Pyra- 
midal Number  ;  for  the  Units  therein  may  be  so  placed,  as 
to  represent  a  Pyramis.  1795  HUTTON  Math.  Dict.,Pyra. 
midal  Numbers,*™  the  sums  of  polygonal  numbers,  collected 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  polygonal  numbers  themselves 
are  found  from  arithmetical  progressions.  1806  —  Course 
Math.  I.  224  Column  c  contains  the  sum  of  the  triangular 
numbers,  that  is,  the  shot  contained  in  a  triangular  pile, 
commonly  called  pyramidal  numbers. 
b.  (as  sb.)  A  pyramidal  number. 

1706  W.  JONES  Sjm.  Palmar.  Matheseos  165  Pyramidals 
having  their  Names  from  their  Number  of  Sides.  1795 
HUTTON  Math.  Dict.s.\.  Pyramidal  Numbers,  These  are 
particularly  called  First  Pyramidals.  The  sums  of  First 
Pyramidals  are  called  Second  Pyramidals  ; . .  and  so  on. 
Particularly,  those  arising  from  triangular  numbers,  are 
called  Prime  Triangular  Pyramidals. 

5.  Comb.,  as,  pyramidal-shaped,  adj. 

1839  W.  S.  COI.EMAN  Woodlands  (1866)  108  The  Yew  forms 
a  pyramidal-shaped  tree.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Agric.  (1869)  202  A  weeping,  pyramidal-shaped  plant. 

Hence  Pyra-midalist  =  PYHAMIDIST  ;  spec,  one 
who  holds  certain  theories  or  beliefs  about  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  So  Pyra'midalism,  the  body 
of  theories  or  beliefs  held  by  pyramidalists. 

1877  PROCTOR  Myths  ff  Marvels  Astron.  52  The  facts 


that  the  pyramid  was  erected  for  some  purpose  connected 
with  religion. 

Pyramidally  (pirse-midali),  adv.  [f.  PYRA- 
MIDAL +  -LY  a.]  In  a  pyramidal  manner  ;  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  ofNauig.  II.  viii.  34  The  shadowe  of  the 
.. earth  is  piramidallye  sharpe.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871) 
50  Vpon  a  base  a  too  foot  square,  &  hy, .  -a  square  pilaster 
rizing  pyramidally  of  a  fyfteen  foote  hy.  1671  GxEwAnat. 
Plants  ii.  §  9  They  stand  both  together  pyramidally.  1778 
PRYCE  Mi*.  Cornub.  84  Rising  pyramidally .  .at  least  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea.  1890  Farmer's  Gaz. 
4  Jan.  7/1  The  shoots  of  a  pyramidally  trained  tree. 

t  b.  fig.  in  allusion  to  the  embalmed  bodies  of 
the  dead  preserved  in  the  pyramids  :  After  the 
manner  of  a  mummy.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xiii.  366  A  man  may 
be  happy  without  the  apprehension  thereof:  surely  in  that 
sence  he  is  pyramidally  happy.  1658  —  Hydriot.  v.  72  But 
to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  Pyramidally  extant,  is  a 
fallacy  in  duration. 
c.  fig.  Hugely,  colossally  :  cf.  PYRAMIDAL  2  b. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  28  Feb.  275/1  So  pyramidally  ignorant  is 
the  British  newspaper-man. 

Pyramidate  (pirse-mid/t),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late 
L.  pyramidat-us,  f.  pyramid-em :  see  -ATE  -  2.] 
Fashioned  as  a  pyramid ;  =  PYRAMIDAL  2. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xni.  xix.  258  Experiments 
may  be  scene  in  diverse  sorts  of  [perspective]  glasses  ;  as  in 
the  hollowe,  the  plaine,  the  embossed,  the  columnarie,  the 
pyramidate  or  piked,  the  turbinall,  the  bounched.  1826 
KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlvi.  IV.  289  Pyramidate  Fascia,.. 
a  band  which  juts  out  into  an  angle  on  one  side. 

So  Pyra-midated  a.,  formed  with  pyramids,  or 
into  a  pyramid. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.(eA.  3)  196  A  crystal  is 
named  pyramidated,  when  the  primitive  form  is  a  prism, 
and  has  a  pyramid  on  each  extremity.  1903  Nature  i  Oct. 
530/2  Some  of  the  pyramidated  summits  among  the  South 
American  volcanoes. 

Pyramides,  pi.  o{pyramis :  see  PYRAMID. 

Pyramidia,  pi.  of  PYRAMIDION. 

Pyramidic  (pirami-dik),  a.  rare.  [f.  PYRAMID 
-t-  -1C ;  pern,  after  Gr.  irupa/iiSiKos.]  Of,  like,  or 
proper  to  a  pyramid ;  heaped  up,  or  lofty  and 
massive,  like  a  pyramid. 

1743  SHENSTONE  Elegies  xix.  50  Their  gold  in  pyramidic 
plenty  pil'd.  i8ai  BYRON  Juan  v.  Ixxxvii,  The  enormous 
gate  which  rose  O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride. 

Pyramidical  (pirami-dikal),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +•  -AL.]  =  PYRAMIDAL;  in  quot.  1628, 
enduring  like  a  pyramid :  cf.  MONUMENTAL  4. 

1621  BURTON  Altai.  Mel.  I.  i.  n.  iv.  (1651)  18  [The  heart]  of 
a  pyramidical  forme,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  Pine-apple. 
1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixxv,  Though  the  Athenians 
demolished  his  Statues,  yet  they  could  not  extinguish  his 
more  pyramidicall  vertues.  1693  [see  PYRAMIDAL  3  a],  1743 
Land,  fy  Country  Brew.  iv.  (ed.  2)  322  They  set  six  or  eight 
Waggon  Loads  of  Coal  in  a  pyramidical  Heap.  1867 
BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  xv.  (1872)  270  The  pyramidical  hill 
beneath  which  I  had  fixed  our  camp.  1895  IVestm.  Gaz. 
16  Aug.  8/2  After  the  Switchback  and  the  Great  Wheel 
comes  the  Pyramidical  Railway,  which  is  being  erected  at 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  near  Brighton. .  .The  idea  is  to  build  a 
tower  of  varying  height,  round  which  a  spiral  track  will 
carry  a  car  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Pyramidically  (pirami-dikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  pyramidical  manner  or  form ; 
pyramidally.  (In  quot.  1886  =  PYRAMIDALLY  c.) 

1697  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  28  Oct.  (1857)  'V.  298  A  very 
noble  honefire . .  consisting  of  about  140  pitcht  barrels,  placed 
pyramidically  on  7  scaffolds.  1871  NESBITT  Catal.  Slade 
Colt.  Glass  70  Pyramidically-clipped  trees.  1886  D.  C. 
MURRAY  First  f'ers.  Singular  xxiii,  She  is  terribly  rich. 
Awfully,  colossally,  pyramidically  rich. 

So  Pyraml'dicalnesB  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

II  Pyramidion  (pirami-dijm).  PI.  -ia,  -ions. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  type  *irOpa^i5iov,  dim.  of  TrDpajut 
PYRAMID.  Cf.  Y.pyramidion  (Littr^).]  A  small 


PYRAMOIDAL. 

pyramid ;    spec,  in  Arch.,  the   pointed   pyramidal 
portion  forming  the  apex  of  an  obelisk. 

1840  BONOMI  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  (1843)  Ser.  n.  I.  161 
The  height  of  the  pyramidion  should  be  about  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  length.  1850  J.  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Atic. 
Art  §  224  Four-sided  pillars  on  a  low  base,  which  diminish 
upwards  and  end  in  a  pyramidion,  usually  of  granite.  1877 
W.  R.  COOPER  Egypt.  Obelisks  i.  (1878)  2  Its  apex  is  abruptly 
terminated  by  a  small  pyramidion,  whose  faces  are  .inclined 
at  about  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees. 

b.  Cryst.  Used  by  Story-Maskelyne  in  naming 
figures  formed  from  other  solid  figures  by  construct- 
ing a  small  pyramid  upon  each  face  of  the  original. 

1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  §  167  Holo-sym- 
metrical  forms  of  this  [the  cubic]  system:.. 2.  The  triakis- 
octahedron  or  the  octahedrid  pyramidion..  .4.  The  tetrakis- 
hexahedron  or  the  cube-pyramidion . . :  the  term  pyramidion 
being  employed  in  the  case  of  forms  in  which  a  pyramidion 
or  small  pyramid  composed  of  similar  isosceles  triangles 
surmounts  every  face  of  a  simpler  figure . .  :  such  a  figure  is 
then  an  isoscelohedron.  Ibid.  §  172  The  figure  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  cube  each  face  of  which  is  surmounted  by  an 
obtuse  pyramid,  and  it  may,  on  this  account,  be  termed  the 
cube  pyramidion. 

Pyramidist  (pi-ramidist,  pirarrn-).  [See-isT.] 
One  who  investigates  or  is  specially  versed  in  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

1874  P.  SMYTH  Our  Inher.  in  Gt.  Pyramid^  v.  xxi.  41  A 
scientific  pyramidist.  .confines  himself  to  stating,  .that  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  erected  in  the  times  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty.  1883  PROCTOR  Great  Pyramid  App.  A.  187  The 
length  of  the  earth's  polar  axis  is  assumed  by  pyramidisls 
to  be  500,000,000  pyramid  inches. 

Pyramidize,  »•  [f.  PYRAMID  sb.  +  -IZE.]  intr. 
To  form  a  pyramid;  to  converge  towards  a  sum- 
mit or  apex :  cf.  PYRAMID  v.  Hence  Pyramid- 
izing  •vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

a  1831  T.  HOPE  Hist.  Ess.  Archil.  (1840)  I.  xi.  388  The 
gradual  contraction  and  pyramidizing,  as  they  rose  higher, 
of  the  indispensable  arches,  and  buttresses,  and  pinnacles 
and  roofs.  1850  INKERSLEY  Roman  fy  Pointed  Archit.  in 
France  325  A  very  graceful  pyramidising  composition  of 
two  distinct  portions. 

Pyra'inido-,  combining  form  from  Gr.  rlf*pit, 
TrOpa/jttS-,  PYRAMID,  as  in  Pyra^mido-atte'nnate 
a.,  pyramidally  attenuated;  f  Pyra:mido-pris- 
ma-tio  a.,  of  a  form  due  to  a  combination  of 
pyramid  and  prism. 

1821  R.  JAMESON  Man.  Mineral.  165  Pyramido- Prismatic 
Augite.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  478  Summit  branchlets.., 
arcuate  and  pyramido-attenuate. 

t  Py-ramido-graphy  (also  in  L.  form  pyra- 
midogra'phia).  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -GRAPHY.]  A 
description  of,  or  dissertation  on,  the  pyramids. 

1646  GREAVES  (title)  Pyramidographia :  or  a  description 
of ihePyramidsof Egypt.  r6f£V\.ovmGlossogr.,Pyramido- 
graphy.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2091  By  whom  the  Pyramido- 
graphia, the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius  are.  .traced  out. 

Pyramidoid  (pirse'midoid).  Geom.  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  pyramidoides  (sc.  schema) :  see  PYRAMID 
and  -OID.]  A  solid  figure  in  form  approaching 
a  pyramid,  but  of  which  the  edges  that  meet 
or  intersect  at  the  vertex  are  curves,  instead  of 
straight  lines  as  in  a  pyramid  ;  as  the  parabolic 
pyramidoid,  in  which  the  vertical  sections  through 
the  edges  are  parabolas  instead  of  triangles. 

[1655  J.  WALLIS  De  Sectionibus  Conicis  Prop,  ix,  De 
Conoide  et  Pyramidoide  Parabolico.  Ibid,  xiv,  De  Ellip- 
tico  Pyramidoide  et  Conoide.  1656  —  Arithmetica  Infini- 
torum  Prop,  iv,  Item,  Pyramidoides  vel  Conoides  Paraboli- 
cum..ad  Prisma  vel  Cylindrum  (super  iequali  base  aeque- 


Parabola. 

If  Erroneously  identified  with  a  parabolic  spindle. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tichn.  (ed.  2)  II.  s.  v. ;  thence  1727 
in  BAILEY  vol.  II,  and  1730/060;  1839  Encycl.  £nt.XVUl. 
746/2  ;  and  some  recent  Diets. 

So  Pyramidoi'dal  a.,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
pyramidoid.  b.  Of  the  general  figure  of  a  pyramid 
upon  a  base  of  any  shape. 

1807  T.  YOUNG  Nat.  Philos.  II.  20  All  pyramidoidal  solids 
are  equal  to  one  third  of  the  circumscribing  prismatic  or 
cylindroidal  solids  of  the  same  height. 

Fyramidon  (pirse-midpn).  [f.  PYRAMID,  after 
accordion,  harmonicon,  etc.]  A  pedal  organ-stop 
having  wooden  pipes  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
pyramid,  and  producing  very  deep  tones. 

1876  HILES  Catech.  Organ  ix.  (1878)  63  Pyramidon,  a 
Pedal  stop  of  16  or  32  feet-tone.  1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS 
Organs  156  [The]  Pyramidon  has  been  mentioned  in  some 
works,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  this  stop 
answer  throughout  the  entire  scale,  and  it  therefore  is 
abandoned. 

t  Pyramidy.  Obs.  rare.  1 1lliterate  form  of 
PYRAMID  (from  pi.  piramidies  in  PYRAMID  A.  a), 
used  altrib. ;  or  ?  derived  adj.  =  PYRAMIDAL. 

1627  SPEED  England,  Scot.  i.  §  15  A  Well,  whose  trickling 
drops  turne  (in  Piramidy-wise)  into  hard  stone,  c  1710 
CF.LIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  33  Manborn  hills.. are  in  a 
Pirramidy  fashion  on  y*  top.  Ibid.  179  With  four  pirramidy 
spires  on  Each  Corner. 


MID:   see  -OID.] "  =  PYHAMIDOID  (Webster  1864). 
So  Pyramoi-dal  a.  =  PYRAMIDOIDAL  b. 


PYRAUSTA. 

1883  HEDDLE  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XVI.  354/2  Producing .. in 
the  hexagonal  system  'pyramoitl.il  '  and  'gyroidal '  forms. 

Pyrahtimonite,  Pyrargillite,  Pyrargy- 
rite:  see  1'vuo-  2. 

Pyrate,  Pyratio,  etc. :  see  PIRATE,  etc. 

fPyraugue,  obs.  form  of  PIROGUE. 

1715  SLOANK  Jamaica  II.  129  Pyraugues  made  of  [Cedar], 

||  Pyrairsta.  Obs.  rare.  [L.  (Pliny  ^pyralis}, 
ad.  Gr.  irOpaucrrns  a  moth  that  gets  singed  in  the 
flame;  in  obs.  F.  piratisle  (Cotgr.  ion).]  A 
fabulous  insect  supposed  to  live  in  fire. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  i.  vt.  1121  So  of  the  fire  in 
burning  furnace  springs  The  fly  Pyrausta  with  the  flaming 
wings.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Pyrausta  or  Pyrogonus,  the 
Kire-Klyor  Salamander-Fly;  an  Insect. 

Pyrauxite  :  see  PYRO-  3. 

Pyrazine,  Pyrazole :  see  PYRO-  3  c. 

Pyre  (paw),  [ad.  ~L.pyra,  a.  Gr.  mpd  a  hearth, 
a  place  where  fire  is  kindled,  the  place  of  a  funeral 
fire,  a  funeral  pile.]  A  pile  or  heap  of  combust- 
ible material,  esp.  wood;  usually,  a  funeral  pile 
for  burning  a  dead  body :  see  PILE  sb.%  3  d. 

1658  BROWNE  Hydriot.,  Ep.  Ded,  When  the  Funeral  Pyre 
was  out,  and  the  last  Valediction  over,  Men  took  a  lasting 
Adieu  of  their  Interred  Friends.  1712  14  POPE  Rape  Lock 
II.  41  With  tender  Billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre.  1715  — 
fliati  l.  72  For  nine  long  nights  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick-flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare.  1810  SOUTHEY 
Kchaina  i.  xiv,  Then  hand  in  hand  the  victim  band  Roll  in 
the  dance  around  the  funeral  pyre.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
xxxix.  4  Near  the  pyre  they  mourn  Where  weeps  a  mother 
o'er  the  lost,  the  kind  one  son. 

attrib.  1848  HAMILTON  Sabbath  iv.  100  The  fabled 
Phoenix  was  only  reborn  amidst  its  pyre-nest  of  incense. 

Pyre,  obs.  f.  I'EAB,  PEER,  PIER  2;  var.  PIRE  v. 

Pyre'Otio,  a.  [a.  Gr.  irv/x/mx-os  feverish,  f. 
Tivp(cro-nv  to  be  feverish:  cf.  PYRETIC.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  affected  with  fever,  feverish. 

1811-34  Goad's  Study  Mid.  (ed.  4)  I.  153  Thus  shell-fish. . 
will  sometimes  excite  great  uneasiness  with  pyrectic  heat. 
Uii.  IV.  201  The  thirst  and  general  irritation  and  pyrectic 
symptoms  increase. 

t  Pyree.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  pyrie  (Littre),  f.  Gr. 
irDp  fire  :  cf.  nvpdov  a  pan  for  coals.]  The  altar 
of  fire  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

1638  SIR  T.  HKRBKRT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  186  Albors.. infamous 
in  tne  Pyree  or  Temple  of  Idolatrous  Fyre,  which  has  never 
gone  out  for  fifty  Ages.  Ibid.  277  The  Pyree  he  incinerated, 
and  made  other  common  fire  be  commixt  with  that  they 
boasted  they  had  from  heaven. 

t  Pyren,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Fyrlne,  Gr. 
nopfivrj  the  Pyrenees.]  =  PYRENEAN  a. 

1613  HEVWOOD  Braz.  Age  I.  Wks.  1874  III.  170  White  as 
the  garden  lilly,  pyren  snow,  Or  rocks  of  Christall.  1647  R. 
STAPVLTON  Jumnal  x.  183  He,  to  his  Moores..o're  the 
Pyren  mountains  jaunts. 

II  PyrenSB-jnia.  Path.  [mod.L.  f.  Qr.  mp-qv 
fruit-stone,  nucleus  +  ofya  blood  +  -IA.]  The  pre- 
sence of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Mcd.  Diet.    1897  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Hence  Py rente  matous  a.,  having  nucleated  red 
blood  corpuscles.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Pyrena-rium.  Bot.  [mod.L.  f.  pyrena 
PYRENE  i  +  -AHIUM.]  A  drupaceous  pome :  i.  e.  a 
pome  containing  pyrenes  or  '  stones  ,  as  those  of 
the  medlar  and  hawthorn.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pyrene1  (psi'Tlh).  Rot.  Also  in  L.  form 
pyre'na,  pi.  -».  [ad.  mod.L.  pyrena,  {.  Gr.  irDpi^v 
fruit-stone.]  The  stone  of  a  fruit ;  esp.  one  of 
those  in  a  drupaceous  pome. 

1837  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  s.  v.,  If  a  putamen  is  composed  of 
several  cells,  each  cell  takes  the  name  of  pyrena,  as  in  Camus. 
1880  GRAV  Stritct,  Bot.  vii.  §  2.  296  The  pyrena  or  stony 
inner  portion  of  such  carpels  when  drupaceous  or  composing 
a  drupe  of  2  or  more  stones.  i88a  OGILVIE,  Pyrene. 

Pjrrene2  (pai»-nn).  Chcm.  (Also  9  pyren.) 
[f.  Gr.  mvf  fire  +  -ENE.]  A  solid  hydrocarbon 
(C,6H1?)  obtained  from  the  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
crystallizing  in  microscopic  laminae. 

1839  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Brit.  Aim.  356  Pyren,  was  pre- 
pared from  the  last  process  by  taking  the  ether  which  was 
employed  for  the  purification  of  the  chrysen,  mixing  it  [etc.]. 
Ibid.,  Nitrate  of  pyrenase  ;  nitric  acid  forms  with  pyren  a 
thick  oily  substance,  which  is  purified  by  boiling  with  water 
and  alcohol.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chcm.,  Org.  III.  552 
Pyrene  is  soluble  tn  hot  ether,  and  may  be  separated  from 
chrysene  by  means  of  this  solvent,  which  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture deposits  it  in  microscopic  rhomboidal  plates. ..  This 
hydrocarbon  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Laurent,  l 
1877  WATTS  Fownes*  Client.  II.  592  Pyrene  CigHio  and  , 
Chrysene  are  contained  in  the  portion  of  coal-tar  boiling 
above  360°  (boiling  point  of  anthracene). 

b.   Comb,  as  pyrcne-ketone,  -qtiinonc,  etc. 

1895  Mum  &  MORLEV  Watts'  Diet.  Chcm.  III.  350. 

Hence  Pyre-nic  a.,  of,  belonging  to,  or  derived    I 
from  pyrene,  as  pyrenic  acid,  CJ5H8Oj,  forming 
pale  yellow  plates. 

Pyrenean,  -Sean  (pirenran),  a.  and  si.  Also 
7  Perermean,  Pirenean.     [ad.  F.  Pyrcnecn,  or   I 
f.  L.  IJrlns-us  (f.  Pyrlne,  a.  Gr.  Uvprivrj,  name  of  ; 
the  daughter  of  Bebryx,  beloved  of  Hercules,  said 
to  be  buried  on  these  mountains)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pyrenees.  B.  sb. 
a.  A  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  t  *>•/'•  The  Pyrenees. 

1592  Sut-i'ay  <y~/'V.r«tv  To  Rdr.,  The   Pyrciiitan  inuun- 


1667 

'  taines  lowardes  Spainc.  1595  SHAKS.  "Jolt*  i.  L  aoi  Talking 
of  the  Alpej  and  ApMnioet,  The  Perennean  and  the  riuer 
Poe.  1656  BLOL-NT  Glonofr.,  Pyreiuean  Mountains.  1601 
MORDEN  Geogr.  Reel.  (ed.  3)  178  The  Province  of  ArtoUY. 
united  to  the  Crown  of  France  by  the  Pyreruean  Treaty 
[between  France  and  Spain,  1659).  1788  EAUL  MAI.MIUVIT 
Diariti  4  Corr.  I.  35  At  fifteen  posts  from  Bayonne  you  di- 
cover  the  Pyrencans.  1801  PINKEHTON  .1fe,t.  lievf.  I.  275  The 
Pyrenean  chain.  111861  A.  H.  CLOUGH  Poemi  11862)  245 
;  My  Pyrenean  Verses  will  you  hear.  1906  Daily  Citron. 
10  Sept.  8/5  Long  circular  capes  in  Pyrenean  wool  fabrics. 

Pyrenees  (pirenrz),  sb.pl.  Also  7  Pyrene*, 
Pir-LPyreneya,  Pirheneso.  [a.  F.  Pyrinies,  ad. 
L.  Pyrlnsu  (sc,  mantes) :  see  prec.]  Name  of  the 
range  of  mountains  separating  France  and  Spain. 

I'SSi  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  53  In  the  mountains 
named  Pynnci  th[e]  inhabitantes  burnt  vp  the  woodde*  ] 
1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  440  The  South  Pendicles  of  the  high 
Pirhenese.  <ri645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  27  These  parts 
of  the  Pyreneys  that  border  upon  the  Mediterranean  are 
never  without  Theeves.  1693  MORDIN  Geogr.  Reel.  led.  3) 
206  Extending  from  the  Pyrenes  . .  Southwards.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  683/2  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
1  or  Pyrenees.  1837  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  VI.  xlix.  510 
Napoleon,  .felt  with  Louis  XIV,  that  it  was  necessary  there 
should  be  no  longer  any  Pyrenees. 

t  b.  altrib.  (m  sing,  form  Pyrenee,  -ey).  Obs. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  598  A  Serpent  in  the  Pireney 
Mountains,  r  1645  HOWELL  Lett,  (1650)  I.  27,  1  pass'd  be- 
tween som  of  the  Pureney  Hills. 

Fyreneite  Tpirenf-ait).  Min.  Also  -alte. 
[ad.  Ger. pyreneit  (Werner  1813),  f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ITE1.]  A  variety  of  iron-lime  garnet,  greyish- 
black  and  of  semi-metallic  lustre. 

i8ai  URE  Diet.  Chem.,  Pyrcntitc ..  occurs  in  primitive 
limestone,  in  the  Pic  of  Eres-Lids,  near  Bareges,  in  the 
French  Pyrenees.  1854  DANA  Syst.  Mia.  (ed.  4)  II.  192. 
1866-8  WATTS  Did.  Clum.  IV.  734  Pyrenaile. 

Pyrenio  :  see  PYRENE  *. 

Fyrenin  (poin-nin).  Phys.  Chem.  [f.  as 
PYRENE1  +  -IN'.]  Schwartz's  name  for  the  sub- 
j  stance  composing  the  nucleolus  of  a  cell. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.    1897  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

II  Pyreninm  (pafrrnirat).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  ad. 
Gr.  irOprjviov,  dim.  of  iru/jijf :  see  PYHKNE  '.]  The 
hypothecium  of  a  nucleiform  or  angiocarpous 
apothecium,  i.  e.  that  of  an  angiocarpous  lichen. 

186$  Treas.  fiat.,  Pyreniutn,  either  the  receptacle  or  peri- 
Ihecinm  of  certain  fungnls.  iSBa  J.  M.  CROMBIE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  554/2  (Lichens)  When  the  pyrenium  quite  covers 
the  nucleus  it  is  said  to  be  entire. 


(poirfnokajp).  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
iTvpr/v  (see  PYRENE  1)  +  xapirus  fruit.]  a.  '  Any 
drupaceous  fruit '  (Cent.  Diet.}.  b.  =  PEBlTHECluM. 

1889  BENNETT  &  MURRAY  Cryptog.  Bot.  355  The  Pyre- 
nomycetes,  with  pyrenocarps  or  peritheces  (hymenia  within 
flask-shaped  bodies  open  at  the  neck). 

Hence  Pyrenoca'rpona  a.,  resembling,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  a  pyrenocarp. 

1871  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Jlora  36  Apothecia  pyrenocarpous 
i  verrucarioid. 

Pyreno'deous,  a.  Bot.  ~  next,  A.  So  Py- 
re 'nodine  a. 

1871  LEICHTON  Lichen-Jiara  4  Apothecia  pyrenodine.  Ibid. 
36  Apothecia  pyrenodeous. 

Fyrenoid  (pairnioid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr.  wvp^y 
(see  PYRENE  l) :  see  -OID.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  in  form  the  stone  of  a  fruit : 
see  quots.  rare—". 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  t\  Pyrtnoides  pro- 
cessus,  the  Tooth  of  the  second  Vertebra.]  1858  MATH* 
Expos.  Lex.,  Pyrenoidts,..pimm\&.  1897 Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Pyrenoid,  kernel-shaped.  Anat.  Epithet  formerly  applied 
to  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  vertebra. 

B.  sb.  A  small  colourless  proteid  body,  resem- 
bling a  nucleus,  found  in  certain  algae  and  protozoa. 

1883  Science  I.  148/2  Schmitz  finds  in  the  chromalophom 
of  many  algae  more  or  less  spherical  bodies  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  pyrenoids.  1895  OLIVER  tr.  Kernels  Nat. 
Hist.  Plants  II.  629  The  exact  part  played  by  the  pyre- 
noid  is  very  obscure,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  in- 
fluences in  some  way  the  formation  or  deposition  of  starch 
by  the  protoplasm.  1901  G.  N.  CALKINS /Vo/oswi  H7Chro- 
matophores  in  which  one  or  more  deeply  staining  bodies — 
the  pyrenoids — may  be  found, 

II  Pyrenomycetes  (pain  no.mais^t/z).  pi. 
Bot.  [mod.L.  Pyrenomycetls,  (.  as  prec,  •(•  /wrnr, 
pi.  invKijres  mushroom.]  An  order  of  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi,  characterized  by  the  asci  being  formed 
in  flask-shaped  receptacles  or  perithecia.  So 
Pyre^nomyce'toiu  a.,  belonging  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  Pyrenomycetes. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  56  The  hard,  or  carbonaceous  Ascomy- 
cetes,  sometimes  called  the  Pyrenomycetes.  i88a  J.  ^M. 
CDOMBIC  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  559/1  (Lichens)  Distinguish- 
ing them  from  certain  pyrenomycetous  fungi. 

PyrenoUB  (pairfnas),  a.  Bot.  rare—9,  [f.  as 
PYHKXE  l  +  -ous.j  Containing  pyrenes  or  '  stones ' ; 
chiefly  in  comb,  with  a  numeral. 

1858  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Pyrenodes,  having  or  full  of 
fruit-stones :  pyrenous.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pyrenoxs,  in  tot , 
containing  pyrenes:  used  only  in  composition  with  a 
numeral :  as  ^-pyrtnma,  $-pyrt«o*s,  etc. 

tPyrargy.   Obs.  tionce-wJ.     [f.  Gr.  wvp,  wvp-   | 
fire  •nVyo*  work  '•  properly  *pymrgy  -.  cf.  PYRUR- 
GUN.]     Working  in  or  with  fire. 

1651  NOAH  Bices  Ifew  Dispcns.  220  r  297  She  can  perfect 
nothing  without  Pyrcrgy. 


PYRETO-. 

Pyreteetiology:  see  PYUTO-. 

Pyrethrine  (iwire-brain).  Chem.  Also  o- In. 
[ad.  * .  pyrltrine  (V&fad,  1833):  ice  PvRETllRfM 
and  -IKK  ».]  The  substance  to  which  the  sialagoeic 
action  of  pyrethrum  root  is  due  ;  it  appears,  when 
pure,  to  be  a  white  crystalline  alkaloid.  Hence 
- 


by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  pyrethrine 
.  *f  •':""«><>'•  ? >nr«*  Bodies  8,5  To  the  acrid  .uUtanci 
M.Parael  has  given  the  name  of  pyrelhrin.  But  it  app< 
..thai  it  U  not  a  simple  vegetable  principle  as  be  suppowd, 
but  a  compound  of  two  oils  and  a  rewn.  ,«,  WArrVA^ 
Chem.  VII  I.  ,609  s.v.  Pyrethnm.  K.  Huchheirn.  by  evauo- 
rating  to  drynes*  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Kadix  pyrttkri,  and 
exhaustinglh.  residue  with  ethe,  obtained  a crV«allin.  sub- 
stance,  pyrethrtn,  which  melted  at  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  was  resolved  by  alcoholic  potash  into  pyrethric  acid  and 
P'R""""*-  »•»»  IX-HSTAH  &  Ottsnar  in  Jml.  Ckem.  SK. 
LXVII.ioi  Weprppose  provisionally  to  name  \tfetlilorine. 
It  is  very  probable  that  it  i.  the  same  substance  as  that 
rsol.-ited.  .by  Buchheim,  in  1876,  and  named  by  him  pyre- 

II  PyretnrtUtt  (paire-br&n,  -f  brtfm).  Also  6-7 
(from  Fr.)  pyrethre.  [L.  pyrelhrum,  -on  (Pliny) 
=  sente  I,  a.  Gr.  wvpt9pot>  feverfew  :  cf.  rvprrot 
fever.  In  F.  pyrethre,  in  OF.  piretre  (i3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).  Cf.  PELLETEB,  PELUTOBT.] 

L  Originally,  The  name  of  the  plant  Attacyclus 
Pyrethrum,  N.O.  Composite,  also  called  Pellitory 
of  Spain,  a  native  of  Barbary,  Arabia,  and  Syria, 
having  a  pungent  root,  (radix  pyrethri)  used  in 
medicine.  Now  so  called  only  in  pharmacy. 

1561  TURNER //cr<W  11.  107 b,  Pyrethrum.. hath  a  stalk  & 
leues  like  vnto  fenell.  1578  LVTK  Doaotns  in.  xix.  342  The 


i    neese,  by  blowing  Pepper  and  Pyretnre  beaten  to  powder, 

;  «p  into  his  nostrils.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  11.422 
1  ake  pyrelhrum  (wild  or  bastard  pellitory)  boil  it  in  strong 

I  vinegar,  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam  from  having  any  vent. 
1858  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Pyrethrnm,1\K  pharmacopoeia! 
name  for  the  root  of  the  plant  Antkemis  pyrtthmm,ai.. 

,    A  nacyclus  pyrtthrum,  or  pellitory  of  Spain. 

2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  now  often 
made  a  subdivision  of  Chrysanthemum  ;  a  plant  of 
this  genus,  a  feverfew. 

As  a  current  florists1  name,  usually  applied  to  Py><tkrvm 
(or  Chrysanthemum)  roseutN,  now  grown  in  many  colour*, 
single  and  double,  in  summer-gardens  in  England  f  also 
to  P.  p<irthcni/<>lium  aureuin,  a  free-growing  hardy  dwarf 
annual  or  biennial,  extensively  used  for  carpet-bedding  and 
edging,  having  white  (lowers  with  yellow  disks.  Both 
species  are  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  Persia, 
and  were  introduced  into  England  £1803. 

i88a  Garden  13  May  322/3  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
taste  for  single-flowered  Pyrethrums.  1007  Otttlock  9  Nov. 
596  i  New  sorts  . .  which  combine  the  virtues  of  the 
pyrethrum  and  daisy  with  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
chrysanthemum. 

b.  In  full,  Pyrethrum  powder:  an  insecticide 
made  of  the  powdered  flower-heads  of  Pyrethrum 
cineraria-folium  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  /'.  roseum 
and  P.  carneum  of  the  Caucasus. 

1876  DUHRINO  Dit.  Skin  599  The  best  preventives 
against  bugs  in  beds  are  corrosive  sublimate  [and]  pyre- 
thrum powder.  [1905  Westm.  Gas.  15  Apr.  2/3  Another 
product  [of  Montenegro]  is  (he  '  pyrelnrum  '  flower,  which 
is  dried  and  exported  to  Italy. .for  use  as  insect-powder.] 

Pyretic  (pair-,  piretik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L, 
pyretic-us,  (.  Gr.  wvptr-ot  fever :  see  -ic.  Cf.  Gr. 
ruftmutvt  PYRF.CTIC.] 

A.  adj.  L  Of  or  pertaining  to  fever ;  producing 
feverish  symptoms;    tending  to  raise  tne  bodily 
temperature. 

1858  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Pynticut,  of  or  belonging  lo 
fever:  pyretic.  1875  H.  C  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  650 
Whenever  the  bodily  temperature  falls  below  normal,  pyretic 
treatment  is  demanded.  1(94  BLACKMOU  Perlycrtss  xiii, 
If. .  pyretic  action  does  not  supervene,  we  shall  save  her  life. 

2.  Used  for  the  cure  of  fever,  antipyretic. 

1868  Pkarm.  7ml.  Ser.  ll.  IX.  347  An  effervescing  pre- 
paration, called. /Pyretic  Salts',  and  also. .' Effervescing 
Pyretic  Saline '. 

B.  sb.  A  remedy  for  fever;    a  febrifuge,  an 
antipyretic,  rare— ". 

[1693  tr.  Blancanfs  Pkys.  Diet.  (ed.  i\  Pmtic*,  Medi. 
cines  that  cure  Fevers.]  17*8  CHAMBERS  (.yd.,  Pyrttics, 
medicines  good  against  Fevers.  1(36  in  SMART. 

Pyreto-  ;pai«-r-,pi-rrt<7\  before  avowel  pyret-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  wti/WTot  fever,  entering  into 
a  few  scientific  terms.  Pyr«t«stiolo*7  [/ETIOLOGY], 
the  nstiology  of  fevers  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858). 
||  Py  retog-ene-ria,  -fj«-n«ai«  [Gr.  yinmt  produc- 
tion], the  production  of  fever  (ibid.).  Pyr«to- 
gene  tic,  Pyr«to -g-enona  adjs.,  breeding  or  pro- 
ducing fever.  Pyreto'graplxy  [-GRAPHY],  a  descrip- 
tion of  fevers  (Mayne).  Pyr«to-lo«T  [mod.L 
pyretologia  (R.  Morton  1602):  see  -LOOT],  the 
branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  fevers. 

1899  Alltutfi  Syst.  Mrd.  VI.  251  The  absorption  of 
E- i*ts-l  TAOGE  &  PVI-SMITM 


•pyretoeenelic  substances.  18*5-8  FAG 
frinc.  »ed.  I.  44  The  •  •pyretogeoom '  m 
matic  fever.  1799  Hoor«  M*LD*t.,', 


'•"«™l"'r^*»- 


course  or  doctnne  on  feven.     stfl  P.  Maxim  fref.  Dss- 
t,tsts  xiii.  214  The  study  of  the  pyretology  of  the  tropics. 
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PYBETOID. 

Pyretoid  (paiJT-,  pi-retoid) ,  a.  [f.  Gr.  irvper-os 
fever  +  -OID.]  Resembling  or  simulating  fever. 

1899  Wbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  461  Pseudo-pyretic,  or 
pyretoid  erytheiiiata.  Ibid.  464  A  number  of  erythrodermms 
which  are  pyretoid. 

Pyrewinkes :  see  PILLIWINKS. 

11  Pyrexia  (pair-,  pire'ksia).  Path.  PI.  -!»• 
Also  anglicized  pyrexy.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  mip^is, 
f.  Trvpeffo-BX  (see  PYRECTIC).  So  F.  pyrexie.] 
Febrile  disease ;  fever. 

1760  W.  CULLEN  Nosol.  Method.  Init.  Synopsis,  Class  I. 

„     '      '.  n      ,       .    •       L--, £  f.'.'wf    f  ...ae    I      R  ft    \VW 


heat.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  36  There  is  heat, 
thirst,  and  other  concomitants  of  pyrexy.  1897  Daily 
News  26  Mar.  3/1  On  Saturday  there  was  moderate  pyrexia, 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  intestinal  irritation. 

Hence  Pyre'xial,  Pyre'xic,  Pyre'xical  adjs.,  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  pyrexia ;  febrile. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Pyrcxical,  relating  to  fever;  febrile. 
1847  WEBSTER,  Pyrexial,  relating  to  fevers.  1876  HARLEY 
Mat.  Med.  141  A  pleasant  drink  in  pyrexial  conditions. 
1897  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  1 1. 144  During  the  pyrexial  stage. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Pyrexic,  same  vs. pyrexial. 

Pyrgocephalic  (paug^s/fe-lik),  a.    [f.  Gr. 

jrvpyo-s  tower  +  Kf<pa\fi  head  +  -1C,  after  brachy- 
cephalic,  etc.]  '  Tower-headed ',  an  epithet  descrip- 
tive of  a  form  of  skull  having  a  highly  arched 
vertex.  So  Pyrgoce-plialy  (-se'fali),  the  condi- 
tion of  being  pyrgocephalic. 

1878  BARTLEV  tr.  Tofinara"s  Anthrop.  v.  176  Pyrgoce- 
pha'ic,  elevated  skull.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pyrgocephaly. 

Pyrgordal, a.  rare-",  [f.  Gr.  iru/yyo-eiSi;?,  vvp- 
70181;!  tower-like  (f.  irvpyos  tower :  see  -OID)  +  -AL.] 
Tower-shaped;  consisting  of  a  prism  having  a 
pyramid  of  corresponding  base  on  one  of  its  ends. 
(Cf.  PYBAMIDATED.)  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pyrgo-logist.  nonce  wd.  [f.  Gr.  irvp-yos  tower, 
after  geologist,  etc.]  One  versed  in  the  structure 
and  history  of  towers. 

1877  Athemum  18  Aug.  218  Those  who  had  the  advan. 
tage..of  hearing  what  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  great 
'  castellan '  and  pyrgologist. 

Pyrjfom  (pa'Jgpm).  Min.  [ad.  (by  Breithaupt 
1830)  Gr.  Trvpyaifta,  that  which  is  furnished  with 
towers,  a  fenced  city,  f.  Trvpyos  tower ;  '  alluding 
to  the  grouping  of  its  crystals',  Chester.]  An 
aluminous  variety  of  pyroxene  allied  to  sahlite : 
=  FASSAITB  b. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.,  Geol.,  etc.  I.  190. 

tPyrgopcvlinize,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f. 
L.  Pyrgopolimces ,  name  of  a  swaggering  soldier  in 
the  '  Miles  Gloriosus '  of  Plautus,  f.  Gr.  irvpyos 
tower  +  TToXis  city  +  -vixr/s  conquering :  see  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  swagger,  hector. 

1605  G.  POWEL  Refill.  Epist,  Puritan-Papist  To  Rdr.  3 
His  Maiestie  need  not  feare  these  pyrgopounizing  Cham- 
pions, for  all  their  desperate  threats  and  big  lookes. 

Fyrheliometer  (paah/'lip-mAaj).  [f.  Gr.  nip 
fire  +  ^jA.tos  sun  +  -METER.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  sun, 
by  allowing  the  rays  to  fall  perpendicularly  for  a 
given  time  upon  water  or  mercury  in  a  blackened 
closed  shallow  cylindrical  vessel,  and  observing  the 
consequent  rise  of  temperature  in  the  liquid. 

1863  TYNDALL  Heat  xiii.  391  The  radiation  from  the  pyr« 
heliometer  is  often  intercepted,  when  no  cloud  is  seen. 
1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §  308  Instruments  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  radiant  heat  have  been  devised  by 
Herschel  and  Pouillet.  The  instrument  of  the  latter  he 
calls  a  pyrheliometer.  1883  Science  1.  254/1  The  new 
method  of  deducing  the  solar  constant  from  pyrheliometer 
observations  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Hence  Pyrheliome'tric  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
conducted  by  a  pyrheliometer,  as  pyrheliometric 
experiments.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pyridine  (pi'ridain,pai»T-).  Chem.  [f.Gr.  irvp, 
irvp-  fire  +  -ID  *  +  -INE  6.]  A  colourless  volatile 
liquid  alkaloid  (C6H5N)  of  offensive  odour  and 
poisonous  quality,  produced  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  bone-oil  and  other  bituminous  matter.  The 
inhalation  of  its  vapour  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in 
asthma,  etc. 

Pyridine  bases^  the  series  of  alkaloids,  of  composition 
CnH2n-sN,  of  which  pyridine  is  the  lowest  member,  and  pico- 
line,  lutidine,  collidine,  parvoline,  etc.,  other  examples. 

1851  T.  ANDERSON  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  (1853)  "*• 
253  The  first  of  these  [pyrrol  bases],  to  which  I  give  the 
name  of  pyridine.  1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  755  Pyridine 
is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  most  powerful  and 
peculiar  odour  closely  resembling  that  of  picoline,  and,  like 
that  alkaloid,  causing  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  back 
of  the  throat.  1881  Ibid.  3rd  Suppl.  1609  Pyridine  may  be 
regarded  as  benzine  having  one  of  its  CH  groups  replaced 
by  nitrogen.  1888  Daily  Nttvs  26  June,  7/7  The  latest 
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see  above  ;  Pyridone  —  oxy-pyridine,  C5H5NO ; 
Fyridyl,  the  radical  C-H4N  of  pyridine. 

1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  Introd.  n  Those., 
which  are  constantly  present  in  prolonged  putrefactive 
fermentations,  belong  to  the  pyridic  and  hydropyridic 
series ;  they  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  poisonous  bases  of 
hemlock  and  tobacco.  Ibid.  93  A  base  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  pyridic  group. 

Pyrie,  variant  of  PEKRY  '  06s.,  a  pear-tree ;  obs. 
form  of  PIKBIE,  a  squall. 

Pyrifbrm  (pai^'ri-,  pi-rif<um),  a.  Also  piri-. 
[ad.  uiod.L.  pyriformis,  f.  pyrum,  erron.  med.L. 
spelling  of /»;•»/»  pear  -t-  -KOUM.]  Of  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  pear-shaped  ;  obconic ;  differing  from  oviform 
in  having  a  slight  stricture  at  or  near  the  narrow 


gives   the  'peculiarly 

odour'  to  a  refuse  of  the  gas-works  which  the  men  call 
'  devil  water '. 

b.   Comb,  as  pyridine-carboxylic  act'J,  a  name 
for  picolinic  and  nicotinic  acids. 

Hence  Pyri'dic  a.,  of  or  related  to  pyridine  ; 
pyridic  group  or  series,  the  series  of  pyridine  bases  : 


1863  Wand,  \V.  Africa  II.  36  The  fruit. .is  a  pyriform  pod 
with  crimson  skin  enclosing  black  brown  seeds. 

b.  Anat.  Denoting  a  muscle  of  the  hip.  Usually 
in  L.  form  pyriformis,  also  absol.  (sc.  musculus). 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pyriformis,  seu  Iliacus  , 
Externus,  is  a  Muscle  of  the  Thigh.  1841  RAMSBOTHAM 
Obstetr.  Med.  (1855)  4  The  sciatic  and  pudic  nerves,  and  the 
pyriform  muscle.  1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  301  The  Pyri- 
formis arises  from  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  1897  A  llbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  859  The  anterior  wall  of  the  pyriform  sinus. 
C.  In  comb,  with  another  adj.  expressing  form. 

1821  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  117  Root 
pyriform-bulbous.  Ibid.  118  Germ  pyriform-triangular. 

So  Pyriformed  a.  rare,  =  prec. 

1874  Archxol.  Assoc.  Jrnl.  Dec.  433  Both  spoons  are  of 
the  sixteenth  century..  .The  pyriformed  bowl  is  stamped 
with  the  maker's  mark,  a  rose. 

Pyritaceous  (pai'r-,  pirit£'-Jas),  a.  rare.  [f. 
PYRITES  +  -ACEOUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  con- 
taining pyrites. 

1794  SULLIVAN  I'iesu  Nat.  I.  448  Sprinkled  with  yellow, 
brignt  pyritaceous  specks  or  streaks.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem. 
Min,  (ed.  2)  1.  104  Pyritaceous  limestone  gives  a  grey 
powder,  is  not  magnetic.. detonates  with  nitre. 

Pyrite  (pai^rait).  Also  6  pyrit,  6-7  pirrite. 
[f.  L.  pyrites :  see  next.  In  F.  pyrite  ( 1 2th  c.).] 

1 1.  In  early  use  (often  pyrit^e  stone  =  Gr.  itvpirTji 
Ai'Sos)  =  PYRITES  i  ;  fire-stone.  Later,  in  general 
sense  of  PYRITES  2.  Obs. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  17  b,  The  Pirrite  must  with  easie 
hand..enholdenbe.  i&SSGREEXK  Periiaed'es Wks. (Grosart) 
VII.  62  Resembling  the  Pyrite  stone.     1589  —  Tullies  Love 
ibid.  107  A  Pyrit  stone,  which  handled  softly  is  as  colde 
as  ice,  but  pressed  betweene  the  fingers  burneth  as  fire.  1590 
—  Never  too  late  (1600)  34  Like  the  pyiit  stone,  that  is,  fire    ' 
without,  and  frost  within.    1688  R.  HOLME  A  rtnoury  n.  41/2 
The  Pirrite  is  a  kind  of  stone  yellow.   1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot. 
Card.  i.  ii.  350  Hence  sable  Coal  his  massy  couch  extends  . 
And  stars  of  gold  the  sparkling  Pyrite  blends. 

2.  Min.  Native  disulphide  of  iron  (FeS2),  crystal-   ; 
lizing  in  isometric  forms,  esp.  in  cubes  and  pyrito- 
hedra  :  one  of  the  forms  of  iron  pyrites  (next,  2). 

1868  DANA  Min.  63  The  pyrite  of  most  gold  regions  is 
auriferous.  Pyrite  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  all  ages, 
from  the  oldest  crystalline  to  the  most  recent  alluvial 
deposits.  1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.  s.  v.,  Pyrite . .  is 
now  only  applied  to  the  disulphide  of  iron  which  crystallizes 
in  isometric  forms. 

II  Pyrites  (pirsi-tfz).  PI.  (rare)  tpyri-tfe. 
Also  6  pirrites.  [L.  pyrites  (Pliny)  fire-stone, 
flint,  pyrites,  a.  Gr.  Ttvftrip  '  of  or  in  fire  '  (f.  irvp 
fire),  irvpiTip  (sc.  Aiflos)  'a  mineral  which  strikes 
fire,  the  copper  pyrites  of  mineralogists'  (L.  &  Sc.). 

1668  CHARLETOS  Onomast.  301  Pyrites  (ita  dictus,  vel  quod 
ex  eo  ig_nis  excutiatur  ;  vel  quod  ignei  sit  coloris)  Arablbus 
Marcasita  et  Zeq  nigrum.] 

fl.  In  early  use,  vaguely,  a  '  fire-stone'  or  mineral 
capable  of  being  used  for  striking  fire.  Obs. 

Formerly  the  subject  of  fabulous  statements. 

1588  GKEENE  Alcida  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  45  As  the  stone 
Pyrites  once  set  on  fire  burneth  in  the  water.  1610  HEALEY 
St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xxi.  v.  (1620)  788  The  Persian  Pyrites 
pressed  hard  in  the  hand  burneth  it,  whereupon  it  hath  the 
name.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Pyritis,  a  precious  Stone, 
which  burns  the  Fingers,  if  one  holds  it  hard.  1750  Leonardos' 
Mirr.  Stones  220  In  a  large  Sense,  all  Stones  that  strike 
Fire  may  be  called  Pyrites.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  2)  II.  75  Pyrites  is  a  name  antiently  given  to  any 
Metallic  compound  that  gave  fire  with  steel,  exhaling  at  the 
same  time,  a  Sulphurious  or  Arsenical  smelL 

2.  In  modern  use :  Either  of  the  two  common 
sulphides  of  iron  (FeS2),  pyrite  and  marcasite,  also 
called  distinctively  iron  pyrites ;  also,  the  double 
sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  (Cu2S.  FeaS3),  chalco- 
pyrite  or  copper  pyrites, 

Used  also  generically  to  include  many  related  sulphides 
and  arsenides  of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  etc.,  or  of  iron  with 
another  metal  j  e.  g.  arsenical  p.,  including  Leucopyrite 
FeAsg,  and  Mispickel  FeAsa.  FeSa  ;  capillary  p.,  native 
sulphide  of  nickel  =  MILLERITE-';  magnetic  p.,  Fe7Ss 
=  PYRRHOTITE  ;  spear  p.,  white  iron  p.,  varieties  of 
MARCASITE  ;  tin  p.,  CusS(SnS3 .  Fe2S3) ;  variegated  p., 
FeS .  2  CuaS,  =  ERUBESCITE.  Also  COBALT,  COCKSCOMB, 
HEPATIC  Pyrites. 

[1555  KUEN  Decades  133  margin,  These  colers  or  floures 
are  cauled  Marchesites,  Pyrites.]  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest 
17  b,  Pirrites  is  a  kinde  of  stone,  yealow,  like  to  the  fire  his 
flame.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  588  There  is  another  fire 
stone  going  vnder  the  name  of  Pyrites  or  Marcasin,  that 
resemble th  brasse  ore  in  the  mine.  1694  SLA  i;i.  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVIII.  i:i8  He.  .engrossed  all  the  Pyrites  or  Copperas-:-tone 


PYBITOTTS. 

to  himself.  1748  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Fossils  615  The  most 
common  of  all  the  species  of  striated  Pyrita.  1794  SULLIVAN 
View  Nat.  1. 381  The  heated  Hath  waters,  .owe  their  origin  to 
the  contact  of  common  water  with  pyrits,  whose  composition 
is  iron,  sulphur,  and  the  vitriolic  principle.  1839  DAKWIN 
Voy.  Nat.  xii.  (1852)  260  The  Chilian  miners  were  so  con- 
vinced  that  copper  pyrites  contained  not  a  particle  of  copper, 
that  [etc.].  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  354  Pyrites 
sometimes  contains  gold,  and  it  is  then  called  auriferous 
pyrites.  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Man  x.  358  Fire  was  obtained 
in  the  Bronze  age  by  striking  a  flint  flake  against  a  piece  of 
iron  pyrites.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  128/2  By  modern 
mineralogists  the  term  '  pyrites '  has  been  extended  to  a 
number  of  metallic  sulphides,  and  it  is.. now  used  rather  as 
a  group-name  than  as  the  specific  designation  of  a  mineral. 
attrib.  and  Comb.  1864  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XVII.  118  The 
flue-dust  of  Pyrites-burners.  1896  Daily  News  15  Aug. 
11/1  Pyrites  lodes  . .  carrying  over  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the 
ton,  are  now  being  opened  up. 

Pyritic  (i»i-,  phi  tit),  a.  [f.  PYHIT-ES  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pyrites,  containing  or  resem- 
bling pyrites. 

1801  HOWARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  179  Bright  shining 
spiculie,  of  a  metallic  or  pyritic  nature.  1813  BAKEWELL 
Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  104  Yorkshire  slate.,  is  sometimes 
covered  with  thin  pyritic  configurations  resembling  trees, 
hence  called  '  dendritical '.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  5  May  2/1 
The  deer)  levels,  .where  the  ore  becomes  pyritic. 

Fyntical  (pai-,  piti-tikal),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL  :  see  -ICAL.]   =  prec. 
1756  P.  BKOWNE  Jamaica  58  A  green  copper  ore  in  a 


clay,  containing  a  few  pyritical  casts  of  shells. 

PyritiferonS  (pai'r-,  piriti'feras),  a.  [f. 
PYRITES  +  -FERGUS.]  Yielding  pyrites. 

1828-31  in  WEBSTER.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  xii. 
(1857)  l88  Here  it  trickles  ..through  a  pyritiferous  shale. 
1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ty  Mining 391  All  the  siliceous 
pyritiferous  ores  are  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Pyritify  (pai-,  piri-tifai),  v.  [f.  PYBITES,  after 
petrify.]  trans.  —  PYRITIZE.  So  Pyritifica'tion 
—  PYRITIZATION. 

1757  tr.  HenckeFs  Pyritol.  94  Nature  finds  materials,  .as 
grounds  and  foundations  for  a  pyritification.  1851  MANTELL 
Petrifactions  i.  g  2.  27  fig.,  Stem  of  a  young  plant,  pyritified. 

t  Pyritish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PYBITE  or  PYRITES 
+  -ISH !.]  Resembling  that  of  pyrite  or  pyrites. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  133  A  pyritish  smell  arises 
about  the  well. 

Pyritize  (pai»'r-,  pi'ritaiz),  v.  [f.  PYBIT-ES  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  convert  into  pyrites  (as  wood  by 
replacement  of  the  original  substance  by  iron 
pyrites) ;  to  impregnate  with  pyrites.  Hence 
Pyritized///.  a. ;  also  Pyritiza'tion,  conversion 
into  pyrites. 

1804  'CHEVENIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  115  Professor 
Lampadius,  in  distilling  some  pyritized  wood,,  .obtained  the 
same  substance.  1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  i.  xxvi.  334, 
I  use  the  term  pyritized  in  reference  to  these  altered  rocks 
in  contact  with  the  trap  which  contain  numerous  and  large 
crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  1889  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  Feb.  124 
Rarity  of  fossil  Radiolaria..  .Their  pyritization  would  tend 
to  their  ready  destruction. 

Pyrito-  (pirai'to,  pai»-rit0),  combining  form  of 
PYRITES,  occurring  in  a  few  scientific  terms. 
Pyrito-Wtu-minons  a.,  containing  pyrites  and 
bitumen.  Pyritohedron  (-hf  -drffa,  -he'drffri),  pi. 
-hedra,  Cryst.  [Gr.  (Spa  side,  after  tetrahedron, 
etc.],  a  form  of  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  or  solid 
contained  by  twelve  pentagons,  common  in  crystals 
of  pyrite;  hence  Pyritohe'dral  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  of -the  form  of  a  pyritohedron.  Pyritology 
[ad.  mod.L.  pyrttologia :  see  -LOGY],  a  treatise  on, 
or  the  study  of,  pyrites. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elan'.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  17  The  Ores  in  which 


cube . .  most  common  ;  the  *pyritohedron . .  and  related  forms 
..very  common.  Cubic  faces  often  striated.  1895  STORY- 
MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  §  190.  229  A  remarkable  combma- 
tion  of  pyritohedron  and  octahedron  is  a  not  uncommon 
form  of  pyrites  and  cobaltite. . .  The  eight  faces  of  the  octa- 
hedron are  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  twelve  faces  of  the 
pyritohedron  assume  also  a  triangular  form.  [1723  J.  K. 
HENCKEL  (title)  'Pyritologia,  oder  Kiesz  Historic.  1757 
(title)  Pyritologia,  or  a  History  of  the  Pyrites.]  1828-32 
WEBSTER,  Pyritology,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  pyrites. 

Pyritoid  (pirai-toid),  a.  [f.  PYHIT-ES  +  -OLD.] 
Resembling  or  allied  to  pyrites. 

1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  vii.  §  190  Pyro-elec- 
tricrty..has  no  place  in  the  case  of  the  pyritoid  minerals. 
Ibid.,  Of  the  different  pentagonohedra  known  on  the  pyri- 
toid minerals  the  only  one  that  is  self-existent  is  the  pyn- 
tohedron '. 

Pyritose  (psi'T-,  pi'ritffas),  a.  [f.  PYRIT-ES  + 
-OSE :  cf.  next.]  «=  next. 

1758  REID  tr.  Macatiers  Chym.  I.  382  When  the  ore  to  be 
smelted  is  pyritose  and  refractory,  it  may  be  roasted  at  first 
with  a  much  stronger  degree  of  fire  than  is  used  for  ores 
that  are  fusible.  1842  Mechanic's  Mag.  XXXVI.  294  In 
Great  Britain,  where  sulphate  of  iron  from  refuse  pyritose 
coal  and  gypsum  may  be  had  almost  for  nothing. 

PyritOUS  Q»i»-rit;»,  pirai-tas),  a.    [f.  PYBIT-ES 

+  -ous ;  in  F.  pyriteux.]  Of,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
containing  pyrites ;  characterizing,  or  characterized 
by  the  presence  of,  pyrites. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.   Waters  II.  180  More  or  less  of  the 


PYBITY. 

pyritous  smell  is  generally  perceptible.     1794   SULLIVAN    ' 
View  Nat.   II.  112    All  pil  coal  is  more  or  less  pyritous. 
1839  UHE  Diet.  Arts  337  Pyritous  Copper  ;  Kupfeikies;  a 
metallic  looking  substance,  of  a  bronze-yellow  colour.     185* 
Tn.  Ross  Hvntboldt's  Trav.  I.  vi.  235  Ravines,  of  which    t 
the  pyritous  strata  have  borne  for  ages  the  imposing  names 
of 'Minasde  oro! '    1881  BODDY  Hist.  Salt  iv.  34  _Thosc 
sulphates  so  prevalent  in  lhe..pyrilous  beds  of  ihe  Lia  , 

t  Pyrity,  a.  Obs.  [f.  PYRITE  +  -v.]  Contain- 
ing pyrite  or  pyrites. 

'7S7  'r.  Hearted  Pyritol.  175  Small  or  poor  ores,  which 
are  commonly  quartzy,  mock-leady,  and  pyrity.     Ibid.  302 
Neither  pyrity  nor  vitriolic. 
Pyrki.e,  obs.  forms  of  PEKK  rf.1  and  v.1 
Pyrl'e,  obs.  forms  of  PIRL,  PURL  si.1  and  i>.l 
Pyro  (pai»'w).  1'hotogr.  Abbreviation  of  PYRO- 
GAI.I-IC  acid  or  PYROGALLOL,  extensively  used  as  a 
developing  agent.     Often  attrib.  and  in  Comb.,  as 
in  pyro-Jeveloper,  -solution,  etc. 

1879  CassclTs  Tec/in.  Educ.  1 1 1. 294  The  proper  developing 
agent  for  collodio-bromide  plates  is.  .known  as  the  alkaline 
pyro-developer.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  iv.  376/2  Take  enough  of  the  pyro  solution  in  your 
developing  tray  to  well  cover  the  plate.  189*  Plwtogr.  Ann. 
II  44  Pyro  and  other  photo  chemicals  are  violent  poisons. 
1893  Brit,  frill.  Photogr.  XL.  747  Pyro  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sodium  sulphate.  1905  Westm.  Gas.  5  Aug.  14/2 
One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  pyro-developed  negative. 

b.  Comb.,  indicating  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic 
acid  with  another  substance,  as  a  developer :  e.  g. 
py re-ammonia,  -lime,  -metol,  -potash,  -soda ;  pyro- 
-oarbonate,  pyrogallic  acid  wilh  carbonate  of  soda. 
1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  357/1  The 
pyroHime  developer  becomes  violet  and  brown  in  use.  1890 
Anthony's  Plwtogr.  Bull.  III.  108  Now  a  word  about 
developers.  I  have  tried  them  all. . .  Ferrous  oxalate  pyro- 
soda,  pyro-potash,  hydroquinone,  etc.  Ibid,  312,  I  have 
developed  a  good  many  dozens  of  exposures,  and  with  pyro- 
ammonia  or  pyro-carbonate  I  have  not  yet  got  an  unevenly 
developed  film.  1007  Wcstm.  Gas.  x  Mar.  18/2  A  green- 
brown  or  brown-black  colour,  such  as  is  given  by  a  pyro- 
metol  developer  or  pyro-soda  not  too  heavily  dosed  with 
sulphite. 

Pyro-  (psi'ro,  piro),  before  a  vowel  or  h  some- 
times pyr-  (but  more  freq.  pyro-),  repr.  Gr.  irvpo-, 
combining  form  of  irvp  fire,  forming  the  first 
element  in  many  terms  belonging  to  various  arts 
and  sciences.  (The  second  element  is  properly  of 
Greek,  but  sometimes  of  Latin  or  English  origin.) 
1.  In  various  terms,  chiefly  scientific  or  technical, 
in  the  sense  Of,  relating  to,  done  with,  caused  or 
produced  by  fire. 

Pyrocla'stic  a.  Geol.  [Gr.  K\aarm  broken :  cf. 
CLASTIC],  consisting  of  fragments  broken  through 
the  action  of  volcanic  fire,  or  comminuted  in  the 
process  of  eruption.     Pyrocone,  a  cone  of  flame, 
•  as  in  the  blow-pipe  flame.     Py.ro-engra-ver,  an 
artist  who  practises  PVROGRAVUBE  or  poker-work. 
Pyrognomic  (-gnjrmik,  -gn<?u-mik)  a.  [Gr.  -y^aiM1? 
means    of   knowing,    mark,    token] :    see    quot. 
Pyrognostic   (-gn<rstik)  a.  A/in.  [Gr.  TVOWTIKOS 
pertaining   to   knowledge:    after  diagnostic,  pro- 
gnostic,  etc.],   applied   to,  or   relating   to,   those 
characters  of  a  mineral  that  are  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  or  of  a  Bunsen 
burner;   so    Pyrogno-stlos    s6.  pi.,   pyrognostic 
characters,  or  the  branch  of  mineralogy  that  deals 
with  them,     f  Pyro-macny,  Obs.  tunce-wd.  [cf. 
Gr.  wvponax""  to  contend  with  fire],  fighting  with 
fire.      Pyromagne'tto  a.,  applied  to  a  dynamo 
invented  by  Edison,  the  working  of  which  depends 
on    the    diminution    of    the    magnetization    of 
iron  with  increase  of  temperature.     Pyroma'nla, 
insanity  characterized  by  an  impulse  to  set  things 
on  fire,  incendiary  mania;  so  Pyroma'nlao  sb., 
one  affected  with  pyromania ;  adj.,  pertaining  to 
or  affected  with  pyromania ;  also  Pyromani'acal 
a.     Py  rometamoTphism  Geol.,  metamorphism 
resulting  from  the  action  of  heat ;  so  Pyrometa- 
mo-rphic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
pyrometamorphism.       PyromoTpJiou«  a.   Mm. 
[Gr.  noptpri  form],  having  the  property  of  crystal- 
lizing after  fusion  by  heat  (cf.  pyromorphite  in  t). 
Pyrona-phtha,   an    illuminant    made    from    the 
waste    products    of    the    distillation    of    Baku 
petroleum.     tPy«raomic«   (-np-miks),  fPyro'- 
nomy  (-p-nomi)  f? after  economics,  economy],  the 
phenomena   and   laws   of    the   action   of  fire   or 
heat.    Pyrophanous  (psirffanas)  a.    Mitt.    [Gr. 
-^ovr/s   appearing;    cf.    diaphanous],   having   the 
property  of  becoming  transparent  or  translucen 
when  heated  (cf.  pyrophane  in  2).     ||  Pyroplio;bla 
Path,    [see    -PHOBIA],    '  morbid    dread    of 
(Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet.   1890).      Py-rophone 
(-f<?»n)  [Gr.  <p<ui<r)  voice,  sound],  a  musical  instru- 
ment devised  by  Kastner,  having  a  series  of  glass 
tubes  each  containing  two  hydrogen  flames  burn- 
ing close  together,  which  by  pressing  down  a  key 
are  caused  lo  separate,  and  then  produce  a  sound, 
Pyropu-ncture  Sttrg.,  'puncturing  with  red-hot 
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needles' (Billings) ;  a  puncture  so  made.  Pyro- 
•oop«  [see  -SCOPE],  an  instrument  invented  by 
Leslie,  c  1835,  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
radiant  heat,  consisting  of  a  differential  thermo- 
meter having  one  bulb  covered  with  silver.  Pyro- 
«i  Ivor,  a  trade  name  for  electro-plated  goods  in 
which  the  silver  is  '  burnt  in ',  i.  e.  fixed  more 
firmly  by  means  of  heat.  Pyro«ophy  (-fsfli) 
[Gr.  eofla  wisdom], '  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  lire  or  heat'  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.).  Py-roctat  [Gr.  anria  standing:  cf. 
heliostat,  thermostat],  'an  automatic  draft-regu- 
lator for  chimneys,  smoke-pipes,  and  smoke- 
stacks '  (Cent.  Diet.).  Pyromte  reotype,  a  printing 
plate  in  relief  cast  from  an  intaglio  burnt  in  a 
wooden  block  by  means  of  a  blade,  or  of  steel 
plugs,  heated  by  a  gas-flame ;  used  esp.  for  print- 
ing music ;  also,  short  for  fyrostereolyfe  process 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875-84).  t  Pyrotheo'logy, 
the  part  of  natural  theology  which  is  founded  on 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  fire.  Pyrothonide 
(-(Vjionaid)  [Gr.  bOiivr)  linen,  sail-cloth],  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  formerly  used  in  medicine,  ob- 
tained by  burning  linen,  hemp,  or  cotton  in  a  closed 
vessel. 

1888  RUTLEV  Rodt-Forming  Mill.  124  Breccias  and 
tuffs,  whether  of  *pyroclastic  origin  or  not.  1897  GEIKIE 
Anc.  Volcanoes  Gt.  Brit.  I.  14  All  kinds  of  pyroclastic 
detritus  discharged  from  volcanic  vents.  1880  W.  A.  Ross 
in  Nature  XXI.  275/1  The  blue  "pyrocone  produced  by  the 
blowpipe  from  an  ordinary  gas-burner._  1897  DW/jf  AVre«* 
27  Mar.  6/7  Henri  Gudnard,  the  eminent  draughtsman, 
painter,  aquafortist,  *pyro-engraver,  and  engraver  in  colours. 
' 


glow  01  incandescence,  pruuuuiy  UIIMMK  "twin  *»  n" 
Ron  of  their  molecules.  1849  DANA  Geol.  iii.  (1850)  207  note, 
•Pyrognostic  Characters.— In  an  open  tube  gives  on  a  small 
quantily  of  water.  1851  RICHARDSOS  Geol.  v.  76  Bromel,  a 
French  mineralogist,,  .being  the  first  who  classified  mineral 
substances  according  to  iheir  pyrognostic  qualities.  1593  G. 
HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  66,  I  looke  for 
Agrippas  dreadfull  "Pyromachy :  for-  Cardans  multiplied 
matter,  that  shall  delude  the  force  of  the  Canon.  1887  7  lines 
9  Sept.  14/5  The  "pyro-magnetic  dynamo  will  allow  of  ihe 
waste  heat  being  utilized  for  other  purposes.  1841  DUNGLI- 
SOS  Mcil.  Dili.,* Pyromania.  1847  Ir.  von  Feuchtersleten s 
Med.  Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.)  293  An  irresistible  impulse  to  incen- 
diarism (pyromania).  iMrjtliwaKft  Plljmft  Mmtlvn  In- 
stances of.  .homicidal  monomania,  kleptomania,  pyromania, 
and  suicidal  monomania.  iKjAiner.  Jrnl. Psychol, .  I.  191 
•Pyromaniacs  rarely  incriminate  themselves.  1897  Wcstm. 
Gaz.  2  Apr.  7/2  A  dangerous  pyromaniac  has  been  discovered 
in  Brooklyn.,  [who]  has  set  over  twenty  tenements  on  fire.. 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  burn.  1879  RUTLEY 
Stud.  Rocks  xii.  208  Commonly  called  metamorphic  action, 
but  which  might  more  properly  be  designated  "pyrc- 
meumorphic  action.  Ibid.,  "Pyro-metamorphism,  by  which 
rocks  originally  stratified.. come  lo  be  subsequently  acted 
on  by  heat,  and  so  transformed  into  what  are  commonly 
called  the  metamorphic  rocks.  1847  WEBSTER,  'tyro- 


statics,  phrenology,,  -anuuiucr  ».I*UUTO  ;«.«.»v«. 

Treat.  TrinitieWki.  (1635)220  They  which  understand  the 
rules  of  'Pyronomie,  know  what  I  say.  1848  MAYNE  k.rpos. 
Lex.,  Pyronomia,  term  for  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and 
use  of  fire  :  pyronomy.  1836  SMART,  V'rn,/>Aam.i«,rei. 
transparent  by  heat.  1881  Nature  XXVI.  304/1  This  pheno- 
menon,  which  Kastner  called  the  interference  of  names,  was 
the.,  starting-point  of  Kastner's  "PyTophone  or  Fbme- 
Organ,  which  he  patented  in  1873-  '«»8  WEBSTER,  Pyro- 
scote.  183.  ffat.  Philos.  II.  Therm.  *  Pyrom.  iv.  44 
(UK.  S.)  When  one  ball  of  the  differential  thermometer  is 
smoothly  covered  with  thick  silver  leaf  or  inclosed  in  a 
polished  sphere  of  silver,  and  the  other  ball  is  naked  It  forms 
She  pyrosiope.  .883  FisheriuEM.Catal.  78  Neal  s 
Patent  'Pyro-Silver  Cutlerj-.  183.  L.  Hvm  Sir  R.  E>hcr 
(.850)  244.  I  *o«ld  «»ingly  elude  the  "JJ*-*"* 
take  the  wings  of  the  ancient  'pyrosophy.  1846  J.  C.  U»o» 
,r.  ArboutsefsNarr.  xxL  (.852)  _3°9*ho. can  te  I  aU  the 


circumstantial  examination  ..wuii.ii  u«"-  "y—   ™ 

and  executed  by  Fabricius,  in  his  "pyre-  and  hydrotheology. 

1857  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  •  Pyrolkotudt. 

2.  In  names  of  minerals  and  rocks,  usually 
indicating  some  property  exhibited  or  alteration 
produced  by  the  action  of  fire  or  heat ;  sometimes 
denoting  a  fiery  red  or  yellow  colour. 

Pyrallolite  (-s'lobit)  [Gr.  <SXA<w  other;   Nor- 
denskiold   1 810,  in  Ger. :   see  -LITE],  an  altei 
form  of  pyroxene,  usually  of  a  whitish  or  green 
colour,    which    changes    colour    when    heated. 
t  Pyra-ntlmonite,  obs.  synonym  of  KBBMES; 
Pyrarffillite    (-a-idjiUit)    [Gr.   Afrf^as    clay; 
Nordenskibld  1835,  in  Ger.],  an  alteration  prodt 
of  iolite,  which  has  a  clayey  smell  when  heated. 
Pyrargyrite    (-audsirait)    [Gr.   ofrV0"  «llver: 
Glocker  1831,  in  Ger.],  a  dark  red  silver  ore,  a 
native  sulphide  of  silver  and  antimony.  - 
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and  other  bases,  occurring  in  octahedral  cryitali  of 
a  brown  colour,  becoming  greenish-yellow  when 
strongly    heated.      Pyroohrolt*     -krJ»-ait)    [Or. 
X/xx<>  colour;  Igelstrom  1864,  in  Ger.],  a  pearly- 
white  foliated  hydrate  of  manganese,  which  be- 
comes coloured  when  healed,     t  Pyrochro  ttt», 
obs.    synonym     of  fyroslilpniti.      Pyro  claoit* 
[Gr.    «A.aais   fracture],   Pyrogua'nit*    [GtUMO], 
names  given  to  hard  guano.     Pyro-m«lane  [Gr. 
ni\as  black ;   C.  U.  Shepard   1856,  '  because  it 
turns  black  when  heated ',  Chester  Names  A/in.],  a 
reddish  mineral  (prob.  titanite  ,  found  in  the  gold 
sands  of  N.  Carolina.     Prrom*  Un«  [(ir.  //ijXiroi 
yellow;  Kobell  1851,  in  Ger.],  hydrous  sulphate 
of  nickel,  pale  yellow  or  greenish  white.  Pjrro'm«r- 
id«  [Gr.  pip-ot  part],  a  granitoid  rock  containing 
felspathic  spherules  thickly  disseminated  (Watts 
Diet.  Chem.).    Pyromo  rphit*  [Gr.  f'H"^  fon»  i 
Hausmann  1813,  in  Ger.],  chlorophosphate  of  lead, 
occurring  in  green,  yellow,  or  brown  crystals;  so 
called  because  the  globule  produced  by  melting 
assumes  a  crystalline  form  on  cooling,     t  Py'ro- 
phJuia  (-f?n)  [Gr.  -ejorrp  ap|«aring],  a  variety  of 
opal  which  absorbs  melted  wax,  and  consequently 
becomes    translucent  when   heated   (cf.   IIYURO- 
i   PHANK)  ;    also   sometimes  —  FIRE-O/O/.      Pjrro'- 
phanita  [Gr.  tporot  bright;  A.  Hnmberg  1890], 
titanate    of   manganese    found    in   brilliant    red 
1   crystals  and  scales.    Pyropnyllit*  (-Mail)  [Gr. 
$v\\ov    leaf;    R.   Hermann    i8j9,  in   Ger.],  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  occurring  in  foliated 
masses   which    exfoliate    when    heated.      Pyro- 
pHywOiU     (-frsaUit)     [Gr.    *u<7oAA«    bubble; 
Berzelins  :8o6,  in  Sw.l,  a  coarse,  nearly  opaque 
variety  of  topaz,  which  swells  up  when  heated. 
Pyropi  »»ite  [Gr.  w'ffoa  pitch ;  Kenngott  1853,  in 
Ger.],  a  greyish-brown  earthy  friable  substance, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  which 
when  heated  melts  into  a  mass  resembling  pitch. 
Pyrore-tin  [Gr.  /JnriVr/ resin ;  Reuss  1854],  a  resin 
occurring  in  masses  in  brown  coal,  in  the  vicinity  of 
basaltic  dykes,  in  Bohemia;  hence  Pyrorrttntt*. 
'  the  part  of  pyroretin  which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol 
and  deposits  in  cooling'  (Chester  jVames  Mia.). 
PyroYthit*  [OKTHITE;    Berzelins  1818]  an  im- 
pure mineral  resembling  orthite,  but  containing 
carbonaceous  matter,  and   hence    burning  when 
strongly  heated.      PyrowJhUrt  (-Jist),  a  highly 
bituminous  schist  or  shale,  which  burns  or  yields 
inflammable    gas   when    heated.      Pyro«ol«rlU 
(-skli»-reit)  [Gr.  axXr/pos  hard;    Kobell   1834,  in 
Ger.],  a  green   mineral   allied  to  the  chloritcs, 
forming  seams  in  serpentine  :  so  called  '  because  a 
fragment  becomes  very  hard  when  heated  before 
the  blow-pipe'  (Chester  Names  Min.).      Pyro- 
•iderita:    see    1'VBBHOSinnnm;.      PyromallU 
(-(Tzmalsit)   [orig.  (in  Ger.)   pirodmalit  (Haus- 
mann   1808),   f.    Gr.   UitoAiot  stinking;    altered 
by  Karsten  1808,  after  Gr.  uaidl  smell],  a  chloro- 
silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  occurring  in  dark 
green  or  brown  crystals,  which  when  heated  give 
off  an  odour  of  chlorine,      t  Pyro«ti'1>lt«,  obs. 
synonym  of  KZBMESITE.      Pyrortl-lpnito   [Gr. 
o-TiA.w<5»  shining;  Dana  1868],  a  sulphantimonide 
of  silver,  occurring  in  minute  bright  red  crystals ; 
also  called  Art-blende,     t  Pyrot*  oJinlt*.  ob*. 
synonym  of  THEXAIUJITE. 

iSu  CUEAVELAXD  Mi*,  (ed.  ?)  I-  4»«  -Pyrallohte.  ihi 

new  minerml  occurs  both  massive,  and  in  cry»<als- . .  I 

mineral,  .has  received  Us  name,  .in  allusion  lo  its  changes 

of  color  from  while  lo  dark,  and  from  dark  lo  while,  before 

the  blowpipe.      1837  DANA  Mi*.  256  Pvrallolile.  ,,,lm|- 

licale  of  Magncsiar     i«66-8  WATTS  Diet.  «««.  IV.  753 

PrraUalill.  name  of  a  series  of  decompoHHoo-rjcodocts  ol 

augTJe  and  'occasionally  of  hornblende  consul  mainlyc 

1    minesian  hydrosilicates.  They  btacken  when  hewed,  then 

he  air.     18      X»       ?"•/• 


magnesian  nyurosiuuuca.    »u«j  «.  .*     > 

burn  white  if  in  contact  with  lb«  air.     1834  Amer.  Jrnl. 
Sc.  July  387  •Pyrarfillitc.     llu  Pen*]/  Lyct.  XIX.  m 
PrrarfiUitt  occurs  in  four-sided    prisms,  with    b. 
edges  and  massive.   1849  N ICOL  Min.  500  Dark  ^"rgyrW 
or  antimonud  silver-blende.     iM»4  WATH _Art.  «•» 
IV  753  Pyrmrgyritc.     Dark-red  silver  ore.    Ru°T«l'[5r-- 
iccu^ngln  r&bobedra.co,^  *»%*^'*£ 


iiiiu ve   buiuuiuc   w*   o»»»v»    «  • /- 

au-xite,   obs.   synonym  of  pyrophyttite.      Pyro- 
aurite  (-O'rsit)  [L.  aurum  gold;  Igelstrom  it 
in  Sw.],  hydrate  of  magnesium  and  iron,  which 
has  a  golden-yellow  colour  when  heated.     P7,r°- 

iSaoHn  Ger.],  a  niobo-titauatc  of  calcium,  cerium, 


nnerl       The  lire. 
Mand.     Ibid.   96 


occur 
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6  67.  62  Pyrophylfite,  a  mineral  resembling  talc  in  appear- 
ance and  soapy  feel.  1808  Nicholsons  Jrnl  XIX  33 
Mineralogical  Description  . .  of  a  Stone,  called  Pyro-  , 
physalite:  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  ±ci.,  etc.,  s.v.  ( 
Mineralogy  531/3  "Pyropissite.  1868  DANA  Mm.  (ed.  5) 
,44  "PyrorctMte,  part  of  'Pyroretm  of  Reuss.  1881 
%il.  Chem.  Sac.  XL.  359  Four  resins  belonging  to  the 
retinite  group.,  viz.,  Pyroretin,  Reussinite,  Leucopetrite,  and 
Euosinite.  1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.  ,'Pyrorthite  ,s,n  back 
plates,  thin  and  almost  parallel.  1866  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotla  s 
Rocks  Class.  (1878)  330  "Pyroschist  is  very  bituminous  and 
..dark-brown  or  black-coloured  argillaceous  shale.  1802 
DANA  Man.  Geol.  §  8.  82  They  [nickel  and  chrome]  occur 
also  in  the  *pyrosclerite  and  Williamsite  of  Chester  Co.  Pa. 
1896  CHESTER/>;rf.  Names  Min.,Pyrosclerite,.  .a  micaceous 
mineral,  one  of  the  uncertain  alteration  products  classed 
with  vermiculite.  1816  R.  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  2)  III. 
311  *Pyrosmalite  or  native  Muriate  of  Iron.  1852  SHEPARD 
Min.(eA.  3)  160  Pyrosmalite.. heated  in  a  tube  yields  water. 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  93  *Pyrostilpnite.  ..Fireblende... 
Lustre  pearly-adamantine.  Color  hyacinth-red. 
3.  In  Chemistry,  pyro-  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
a  substance  or  to  an  adjective  forming  part  thereof, 
in  order  to  name  a  new  substance  formed  by 
destructive  distillation  or  other  application  of  heat. 
Names  thus  formed  appeared  first  in  the  Mithode  de 
Nomenclature  Chimique  of  De  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  etc. 
1787.  Many  of  the  substances  originally  so  called  have 
subsequently  received  other  names. 

a.  Prefixed  to  the  adj.  denominating  an  acid 
(t  sometimes  an  ether  or  spirit),  to  form  the  name  i 
of  a  new  acid,  etc.  The  substances  properly  so  de-  . 
nominated  were  themselves  mostly  acids,  but  some- 
times anhydrides  or  other  derivatives.  fPyro- 
ace'tic  acid  =  PYROLIGNEOUS  acid;  7 pyro-acetic 
ether  or  spirit,  early  name  of  ACETONE.  Pyro- 
aliza-ric  acid,  C8H4O3  •=  PHTHALIO  anhydride. 
Pyro-arse-nic  acid,  H4As2O7,  an  acid  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  arsenic  acid  expelling 
H2O.  Pyr ocamphre 'tic  ««'</,  CJOH14O4.  Pyro- 
catechu'ic  acid  -  pyrocatechin :  see  b.  f  Pyro- 
ci-trlc  =  CITRACONIC.  fPyrocome-nic  =  PYRO- 
MECONIC.  Pyrofe-llic  =  pyrolithofellic.  f  Pyro- 
gltvcic  acid  -  pyrodextrin  :  see  b.  t  Pyro- 
guaia-cic  acid  =  GUAIACOL.  f  Pyroki'nic  acid 
=  QOINIDE.  f  Pyrole-ic  =  SEBACIC.  f  Pyro- 
li-thlc  =  pyro-uric,  CYANUHIC.  Pyrolithofe'llic 
acid,  C20HS1O3:  see  quot.  Pyrolivi-lio  acid 
[OLIVIL],  C20H26O5.  t  Pyroma-lic  =  MALEIC. 
Fyroma-ric  acid  :  see  quot.  1 866-8.  Pyromel- 
li-tic  acid,  C10H6O8.  Pyrope'otic  acid:  see 
quot.  Pyrophospha-mic  a<-/W,  P2NH5O6.  Pyro- 
phospho-ric  acid,  H4P2O7,  a  tetrabasic  acid, 
produced  as  a  glass-like  solid,  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  phosphoric  acid.  Pyrorace-mic  acid 
=  PYRUVIC  acid.  f  Pyroso'rbio  =  pyromalic, 
MALEIC.  Pyrosulphu'rio  acid,  HSS2O7  = 
(HSO3)2  +  O:  see  quots.  Pyrotere-bic  acid, 
C6H10O2 ;  also  called  hexenoic  acid.  Pyro-u-rio 
=  CYANUHIC.  Also  in  the  names  of  salts  of  these 
acids,  as  Fyroarsenate,  -citrate,  -phospham- 
ate,  -sulphate,  etc.  See  also  PYROGALLIC,  PYRO- 
MECONIC,  PYROMUCIC,  PYROTAETARIC,  PYRUVIC. 

1815  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  II.  281  The  peculiar 

fluid,  which  Derosne  has  termed  *pyro-acetic  ether*  but  to 

which  Mr.  Chenevix  is  of  opinion,  the  less  definite  name  of 

pyro-acetic  spirit  will  be  better  adapted.     1859  FOWNES 

Man.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  396  Acetone:    pyroacetic  spirit. ..A 

peculiar  inflammable  volatile  liquid,  designated  by  the  above 

names.     1868  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  115  A.  .volatile  inflammable 

fluid  called  pyro-acetic  spirit.    1876  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  296 

*Pyroarsenate  of  soda,  isomorphous  with  the  pyrophos- 

phate  of  that  base.    1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  91/2  The 

methylated   gallic   ether   or   "pyrocatechuic   acid.      1838 

T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  62  Dumas  subjected  the 

pyrocitric    acid   in  *pyrocitrate   of  lead    to  an  ultimate 

analysis  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper.      1810-26  HENRY 

Elem.  Chem,  II.  216  *Pyro*Uric  Acid.     M.  Lassaigne 

has  given   this   name  to  an  acid,  produced  by  the  de. 

structive    distillation   of  citric  acid.     1838  T.  THOMSON 

Chem.   Org.  Bodies  338  Of  pyrocitric    and   pyrotartaric 

ethers.    1863-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  I.  992  Citraconic  acid 

(Pyrocitric  acid),  CfiHeOi.    (Lassaigne,  1882.)    1873  WATTS 

Fownes'  Chem.  739  *Pyrocomenic  acid  is  a  weak  acid. 

1873  RALFE  Phys.  Cliem.  59  Submitted  to  dry.  distillation, 

litnofellic  acid    loses  i  atom  of  water  and  is  converted 

into  *p.yrofellic  acid.    1843  Chem.  Gaz.  i  Dec.  725  *Pyro- 

guaiacic  Acid  obtained  by  the  Distillation  of  Guaiacum 

Resin.    1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *Pyrokinate, . .  a  com. 

bination   of  pyrokinic  acid   with,  a  salifiable  base.      1832 

Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  430/1  *Pyrokinic  acid  is  formed  when 

kinic  acid   is  distilled  in   a  retort.      1836   SMART,  *Pyro. 

lithic,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  uric 

acid.      1897   Syd.  Soc.    Lex.,    Pyrolithic    acid,  the   same 

as  Pyrp-uric  acid.    1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  760 

* Pyrolithojellic  acid,.. an  acid  oil  produced  by  the  dry 

distillation  of  Hthofellic  acid,  the  chief  constituent  of  some 

kinds  of  oriental    bezoar.      1847  WEBSTER,  *Pyromalate 

[citing  URE].     1810-26  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  225  When 

malic  acid  is  heated  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  it  sublimes, 

and  the  sublimed  crystals  possess  characters  differing  from 

those  of  the  original  acid.    When  thus  altered,  it  has  been 
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WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  760  Pyromaric  acid  ..  obtained  by    . 
subjecting  pimaric  acid  to  dry  distillation.      1882  Jrnl.    \ 
Chem.  Soc.  XLII.  850  Crystals  of  ammonium  *pyromellate. 
Ibid.  851  *Pyromellic  acid.     1851  Chem,  Caz.  15  Sept.  341    I 
A  new  acid,  to  which  he  [Erdmann]  has  given  the  name  of 


„  black  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline 
liquids...  Fremydeduces  the  formula  CuHigCV  1864  Jrnl. 
Chem.  Soc.  XVII.  237  It  seems  preferable  to  adopt  the  names 
given  by  Laurent.  .  .  These  are  "pyrophosphamic  and  pyro- 
phosphodiamic  acids.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  766 
Laurent  (1850)  suggested  that  these  acids  were  amic  acids  . 
derived  from  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  first  being  fyropkos- 


.  ., 

monium  is  obtained  as  a  gummy  mass.  1836-41  BRANDE 
Chen:,  (ed.  5)  492  Phosphoric  acid,  after  it  has  been  exposed 
for  some  time  to  heat,  yields,  when  saturated  with  bases, 
salts  possessed  of  certain  peculiarities,  which  have  hence 
been  termed  *pyrophosphates.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem. 
159  If  common  sodium  phosphate  be  heated  to  redness, 
water  is  driven  off,  sodium  pyrophosphate  remains.  1832 
Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  380/1  Mr.  Clarke  .  .called  the  newly  modified 
acid  'pyrophosphoric  acid.  i8soDAUBENY.4f<ww.  The.  x.334. 
1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  559  Pyrophosphoric  acid  is 
converted  into  metaphosphoric  acid  when  heated  to  redness, 
and  into  orthophosphoric  acid  when  boiled  with  water. 
Ibid.  537  Intermediate  between  ortho-and  meta-phosphates 
there  are  at  least  three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  the  most 


liquid  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour,  smelling  like  acetic 
acid  1804  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chan.  IV.  363 
:id,  C3H403  =  CH3.CO.C02H. 


Pyroracemic  or  Pyruvic  acid,  Car^Oa  =  CH3.CO.CO2H 
1865-8  *Pyrosorbic:  see  Pyromalie.  187*  Jrnl.  Chem 
Soc.  XXV.  669  Proofs  that  sulphuric  and  'pyrosulphurk 
acids  are  really  distinct  compounds.  1875  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  VII.  1140  Disulphuric,  Pyrosulphuric,  or  Anhydro- 
sulphuric  Acid ;  Nordhausen  Sulphuric  Acid.  1894  MUIR  & 
MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  582  Potassium  pyro- 

-  ...         .  •*    -»  t?r\    ...:.L  i  .  ir:. 
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210°.  and  smelling  of  butyric  acid.     Ibid.,  * Pyroterebrate 

*.     .,  .    "11-      .  _      .    ..!_     J. ££_..!.__     . 11.1 1 


of  silver,  CeHjAgO^  crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  blackens 
on  exposure  to  light.  1810-26  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  413 
The  liquid,  when  filtered  and  evaporated,  yielded  small 
white  needles  which  were  pure  *pyro-uric  acid.  1836-41 
BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  564  Cyanuric  Acid...Scheele  first 
described  this  acid  under  the  name  olpyrouric  acid. 

b.  Prefixed  to  a  sb.     (Now  often  superseded  by 
other  names.) 

t  Pyrobe-nzoline  =»  LOPHINE,  C21H ,  6Na.  Pyro- 
catechin (p3iro,kae:t/tjin),  also  called  catechol, 
pyro-catechuic  acid,  and  oxyphenic  acid,  C6H,O2, 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  catechu,  kino, 
and  other  substances,  forming  broad  white  strongly 
shining  laminae,  and  rhombic  or  small  rectangular 
prisms.  Pyrocoll  [Gr.  xo\\a  glue]  :  see  quot. 
Pyrode'xtrin,  a  product  of  the  action  of  a  high 
temperature  upon  starch.  Pyroglycerin,  digly- 
cerin  =  C3H5(OH), .  O  .C3H6(OH)S.  Pyrogly- 
cide,  diglycide,  CSH5(OH)  .  O2 .  C,H5(OH). 
Pyrornai-acin,  a  crystalline  substance,  C13H19O3, 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  gum  guaiacum. 
t  Pyroqtd-nol  =  HYDHOQUINONE.  t  Pyroste-a- 
rin :  see  quot.  See  also  PYROXANTHIN,  -XANTHO- 
GEN,  and  PYROXYLIN. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  263  'Pyrobenzoline  (lo- 
phine).  Ibid.  349  Catechin  . .  yields  a  crystallizable  sub- 
stance termed  *pyrocatechin,  or  oxyphenic  acid.  1878 
KINGZETT /!«"«.  Chem.  236  Pyrocatechin  was  discovered 
in  human  urine  by  Muller  and  Ebstein.  1897  Alloutts' Syst. 
Med.  IV.  555  Miihlmann  has  put  forward  the  view  that  the 
symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  are  due  to  chronic  poisoning 
with  pyrocatechin.  1881  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XL.  295  The 
authors  propose  to  call  it  *pyrocoll,  because  of  its  mode. of 
formation  from  gelatin.  1894  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  359  Pyrocoll,  Ci0H6N2O2,  a  product  of  the 
distillation  of  gelatin  when  free  from  fat  but  containing 
albumen,  casein  or  gluten.  1858  Chem.  Gaz.  i  May  178 
*Pyrodextrine  . .  is  precipitated  by  baryta.  1866-8  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  758  Pyrodextrin  is  a  solid,  brown,  friable 
mass,  shining  and  tough  when  moist.  Inodorous  and  taste- 
less. ..[It]  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  brown  ad- 
hesive gum.  1861  Chem.  News  III.  111/2  *Pyroglycerine 
oxidises  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  copper.  1864-72 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  894  The  hypothetical  body  glycide, 
;  C3HeO2.  .is  the  alcohol  of  the  glycidic  ethers;  and  is  related 
to  glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  *pyroglycide  to  pyrogly- 
cerin.  1866-8  Ibid.  IV.  771  * Pyrostearin,  the  name  applied 
[  by  Berzelius  to  the  less  fusible  portion  of  the  distillate 
obtained  by  distilling  empyreumatic  oils  with  water. 

C.  Also  in  the  derivative  names  of  certain  hydro- 
carbon compounds  and  groups  :  Pyrazine  [Azo- 
+  -IKE],  a  ring-group ;  Py razole  f  Azo-  +  L.  oleum 
oil],  a  compound;  Pyrone  [-ONE],  a  ring-group; 
the  analytical  formulae  of  which  respectively  are 
'CH:CH\  ,CH:N  \ 

:CH/N'     WcH/NH' 
Hence  Pyrasoleblue,a.r\ye  substance  (C^HjjNjO.,). 
1895  MUIH  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  III.  349. 

Pyro-acetic  to  -arsenic :  see  PYRO-  3  a. 

Pyro-acid  (psiTOiarsid).  Chem.  Also  9 
•(•  pyraoid.  An  acid  formed  from  another  acid  by 
dry  or  destructive  distillation :  see  PYRO-  3. 

'833-6  Totifs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  47/1  The  other  animal  acids 


PYROGALLOL. 

. .  are  artificially  produced. . .  Such  as  the . .  animal  pyroacids. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  n  Sometimes  the 
saturating  power  of  a  vegetable  acid  is  not  altered  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  pyroacid.  1866-8  [see  PvROGEN'b]. 

Pyro-aurite,  etc.  :  see  PYHO-  2. 

t  Pyroba'llogy.  Ol>s.  [Altered  from  PYRO- 
BOLOGY,  after  Gr.  /3<zAA.eiv,  to  throw.]  The  study 
of  the  art  of  casting  fire,  i.  e.  of  artillery. 

1738  [see  PYROBOLOGY,  quot.  1728).  1759  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  n.  iii,  He  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of.  .Gobesius's 
military  architecture  and  pyrobailogy,  translated  from  the 
Flemish,  to  form  his  discourse  with  passable  perspicuity. 

Pyro-benzoline  :  see  PYRO-  3  b. 

f  Pyrobolic,  a.  Obs.rare—*.  [f.  PYRO- -t- Gr. 
/3o\r)  a  throw  +  -10.]  (See  quot.) 

(Perh.  due  to  a  misunderstanding  ofjiaraliolrc.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  12/1  A  pyro- 
bolick  Mirrour  is  such  a  Glass  that  casts  forth  fire  in  a 
moment  of  tyme  by  the  suns  beat. 

t  PyrobO'lical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Relating  to  the  art  of  casting  fire,  i.  e.  ?  to  artillery, 
or  ?  to  fireworks.  So  t  Pyro-bolist  [F.  pyro- 
boliste,  C>&.pyrobaUist\,  one  who  makes  or  manages 
artillery  or  fireworks  ;  t  Pyrobo-logy  [F.  pyro- 
bologie,  l8th  c.],  f  Pyro'boly,  the  art  of  making  or 
managing  fireworks,  pyrotechny. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Pyrotechny,  Some  call  Pyro. 
techny  by  the  name  Artillery ; . .  Others  chuse  to  call  it  Pyro- 
bology  [ed.  1738  adds  or  rather  pyroballogy],  y.d.  the  Art 
of  Missile  Fires.  1729  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  in.  165  To 
fire  several  Pyrobohcal  Machines,  which  are  used  upon 
Rejoicing  Occasions.  Ibid.  169  Nothing.. that  may  be  of 
Use  to  the  diligent  and  expert  Pyrobolist.  1732  Hist. 
Litteraria  III.  no  He  called  together  the  most  expert  of 
the  Fire-workers  and  Pyrobolists.  Ibid.  IV.  114  If  the 
Chinese  have  been  so  ancient  in  the  Mystery  of  Pyroboly 
and  Pyrotechnics, 

Pyro-camphretic,  etc.  :  see  PYRO-  I,  2,  3  a,  b. 

Pyro-carbonate :  see  PYRO  b. 

PyrO-ch.e'Ulical,  a,  rare.  [f.  med.  or  eatly 
moa.'L.pyrochymia,  -ictts,  in  y.pyrochimie,-chimi- 
que :  see  PYRO-  i  and  CHEMICAL.]  Pertaining  to 
the  chemical  action  of  fire.  Hence  Pyro-che-mi- 
cally  adv.,  by  the  chemical  action  of  fire. 

1839  G.  ROBERTS  Diet.  Ceol.,  Pyro-chemically  formed., 
through  the  instrumentality  of  fire,  as  crystals  of  prismatic 
felspar  on  the  walls  of  a  furnace  in  which  copper  slate  and 
ore  have  been  melted. 

Fyrodin.  (pairw-din).  Med.  [f.  Gr.  mpwSr/s 
like  fire  +  -IN  !.]  A  crystalline  substance  con- 
sisting essentially  of  acetyl-phenyl-hydrazine, 
C6H5NaH2(C2H,,O),  used  as  an  antipyretic. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Dict.,Pyrodine.  i9gjSyd.Soc. 
Lex.,  Pyrodin.  1899  CAGNEY  JaksclfsClin.  Diazn, Xed.  4) 
352  Observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  naphthol,  carbolic  acid, 
pyrodin,  and  chinin, 

Pyiro-elextric,  a.  Min.  nPno-i.]  Applied 

to  certain  crystals  which  on  being  heated  become 
electrically  polar,  i.  e.  exhibit  positive  and  negative 
electricity  at  opposite  ends  (the  effects  being  re- 
versed while  cooling).  Hence  Pyro-electri'city, 
the  property  of  being  pyro-electric. 

1834  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  595/1  Pyro-electricity.  1853 
Pharm.  JrnL  XIII.  112  The  crystals.. are.. pyroelectrtc. 
1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  411  In  Crystals :— Pyro. 
electricity.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §  167  Haiiy  was  the  first 
to  remark  that  those  crystals  are  pyroelectric  which  are 
deficient  in  symmetry.  1895  [see  PYRITOID).  18519  O.  LODGE 
Mod.  Views  Electr.  §  63  (heading)  Pyro-electricity. 

Pyro-engraver,  -fellic:  see  PYBO-  i,  33. 
Pyroet,  Pyrog,  obs.  ff.  PIRODETTE,  PIROGUE. 

vmCnrias.  in  Huso,  ff  Card.  206  The  Savages ..  trans- 
port Plants  in  their  Pyrogs. 

Pyrogallic  (pai^rogse-lik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PYRO- 
3  +  GALLIC  a.-]  Produced  from  gallic  acid  by  the 
action  of  heat :  mpyrogallic  acid,  an  acid  substance, 
C6H6O3  (strictly  a  trihydric  phenol,  C6H3(OH)3, 
hence  systematically  named  pyrogallol),  which 
crystallizes  in  long  flat  colourless  prisms,  soluble 
in  water ;  much  used  as  a  reducing  agent  in  photo- 
graphy (see  PYHO)  and  otherwise.  Hence pyro&allic 
developer,  etc. 

1836  BRANDE  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  933  Pyrogallic  acid  has 
been  analyzed  by  Berzelius  under  the  name  of  gallic  acid. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Or%.  Bodies  86  Braconnot  . . 
showed  that  when  gallic  acid  is  sublimed,  it  is  converted 
into  a  substance  possessing  quite  different  properties...  He 
therefore  gave  it  the  name  of  pyrogallic  acid.  1856  E.  A. 
HADOW  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set'.,  Pract.  Chem.  194  After  the 
pyrogallic  solution  has  apparently  done  its  utmost.  1861 
Photogr.  News  Aim.  in  Circ.  Sc.  (1:1865)  I-  "^o/1  There  are 
two  methods  of  development ;  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  with 
gallic  acid.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  417  On  heating, 
gallic  acid  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyro-galhc  acid 
or  trihydroxyl  benzol.  1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  103 
A  pyrogallic-acid  developer.  . 

Hence  Pyroga'llate,  a  salt  of  pyrogallic  acid  ; 
Pyroga'llein,  a  product  of  the  action  of  air  on  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  ;  f  Pyr°- 
ga-llin  (rare),  Pyrog-a'llol,  synonyms  of  pyro- 
gallic acid. 

1836  BRANDS  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  933  Ammonia,  soda,  and 


iOgen 
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gallein,  an  uncrystallisable  product.      1876  HARLEY  Mat. 
Med.  (ed.  6)  422  Heated  to  410°,  gallic  acid  is  . .  converted 


PYROGEN. 

Into  'nyro-gallin  and  carbonic  anhydride.  1876  Encycl. 
fit-re.  V.  564'^  Trihydric  phenols  comprising  ..  pyrugallic 
acid  (or  'pyrogallol).  1899  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  580 
The  remedies  . .  found  most  useful  are  tar,  chrysarobin,  and 
pyrogallol. 

Pyrogen  (pai'-r&lscn).  rare.  [f.  PYBO-  + 
-IJKN  ;  In.  'lire-producer',  or  'fire-produced'.]  A 
term  proposed  in  various  senses,  f  a.  A  name  for 
electricity  considered  as  a  material  substance  ;  the 
'  electric  fluid '.  fb.  (See  quot.  1866-8.)  c.  A 
substance  which,  when  introduced  into  the  blood, 
produces  fever ;  a  pyrogenetic  agent. 

a.  i8$8  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  />rorai,  a  term  proposed  for 
electricity  considered  a*  a  material  substance  possessing 
weight.     1864111  WEBSTER. 

b.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  759  Pyrogen,  a  name 
applied  by  Dumas  to  pyro-acids  and  other  products  of  the 
action  of  beat  on  organic  bodies. 

0.  1896  Allbittts's  Syst.  Med.  I.  157  In  1875  I  prepared  a 
substance,  which  I  ventured  to  call  pyrogen,  from  putrid 
extract  of  flesh. 

Pyrogeneous,  erron.  form  of  PYROGENOTJS. 

||  Pyroge-nesis.  [f.  PYBO-  i  +  GENESIS.]  The 
generation  of  fire  or  heat. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pyrogeuetic  (psi^roidg/he'tik),  a.  [f.  PYBO-  I 
•*•  -GENETIC.]  a.  Having  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing heat,  esp.  in  the  body ;  thermogenetic. 
b.  Having  the  property  of  producing  fever. 

1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pyrogenetic.  1875  tr.  von  Zulus- 
sett's  Cycl.  Med.  I.  255  What  the  chemical  natures  of  these 
pyrogenetic  processes  may  be,  we  have  never  learnt.  1885 
BUCKS  Ref.  llandbk.  Med.  Sc.  1 1. 226  Not  the  least  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  pyrogenetic  mechanism  is  the  influence 
that  increases  the  resistance  to  cold.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  I.  155  Artificial  fever  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  pyrogenetic  substances, 

Pyrogenic  (-dge-nik),  a.  [f.  as  PYROGEN  +  -ic.] 

f  i.  Geol.   =  PYBOGENOUS  I  a.  Obs.  rare. 

1853  TH.  Ross  l/umboldt's  Trav.  III.  xxxii.  370  The 
ancient  pyrogenic  rocks  which  I  found  near  Purapara. 

1 2.  Chem.  Name  for  a  supposed  peculiar  acid, 
now  identified  with  formic  acid.  Obs, 

i864-7»  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  684  Tunnermann  (Pogg. 
Ann.  xv.  307)  thought  that  he  had  discovered  two  pecu- 
liar acids,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  pyrogenic  and 
amylenic  acids. 

8.  Phys.  and  Path.   =*=  PYBOGENETIO  b. 

1877  ROBERTS  Handbh.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  80  Dr.  Burdon- 
Sanderson  found.. that  by  injecting  certains  fluids — which 
he  terms  '  pyrogenic*— ...fever  could  be  excited.  iSq/bAll- 
butfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  157  The  pyrogenic  substance  was 
perhaps  a  body  analogous  to  the  unformed  ferments. 

Pyrogeuons  (-p-d^/has),  a.  Erron.  -geneous. 
[f.  as  PYKOGEN  +  -ous.] 

1.  Produced  by  fire  or  heat.     a.  Geol.  Of  rocks  : 
=  IGNEOUS  a.  3.    b.    Chem.  Applied  to  a  sub- 
stance  produced  by  the  combustion  of  another 
substance. 

1839  G.  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.,  Pyrogenous, ..  produced  by 
the  agency  of  fire.  1845  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  VI.  760/1  The  phenomena  of  pyrogenous  rocks. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Pyrogenens,  . .  pyrogeneous. 
Applied  by  Berzelms  to  empyreumatic  oils  and  resins,  i.  e. 
those  produced  by  distillation  of  organic  substances. 

2.  Producing  fire,  heat,  or  fever  :  =  PYROGENETIC. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Pyrogenous  action  in  the  blood. 
1897   Syd.    Soc.   Lex.,    Pyrogenous. .  .2.  Med.  Fever.pro- 
ducing,  pyrogenetic. 

Pyroglucic  to  -gnostics :  see  PYBO-  i ,  3  a,  b. 

Pyro'grajphy.     [f.  PYRO-  i  +  -GBAPHY.] 

1 1.  A  description  of  fire-arms.   Obs. 

1684  tr.  Agrippa's  IS ati.  Arts  xxii.  67  The  several  varie- 
ties of  Guns  and  Fire-vomiting  Engines,  of  which  lately 
my  self  have  written  a. .Treatise,  Entituled  Pyrographie. 

2.  a.  A  method  of  wood-carving  by  means  of 
heated  metallic  plates  or  cylinders  in  relief,  by 
which  the  design  is  burned  into  the  substance  of 
the  wood  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

b.  The  art  of  making  drawings  or  designs  on 
wood,  bone,  etc.  by  means  of  a  heated  metallic 
point:  =  POKER-WORK. 

1891  MRS.  MAUDE  Pyrography  iii.  43  Bone  and  Ivory 
form  very  delicate  grounds  for  Pyrography  in  small  work. 
1895  MRS.  STEVENS  in  Proc.  nth  Convent.  Teach.  Deaf '366 
The  '  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow ',  done  in  pyrography  on  the 
wood-work  of  a  fire-place. 

So  Fyrojpraph  v.  intr.,  to  practise  pyrography 
or  poker-work  ;  Pyro  graplier,  Pyro'graphist, 
one  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  pyrography; 
Fyrosrra  phic  a.,  pertaining  to,  done  by,  or  using 
pyrography  ;  Pyroifravure  (pai»:r<»|graviri*u)  <— 
PYROGRAPHY  a  b,  poker-work. 

1891  MRS.  MAUDE  Pyrography  iv.  56  The  general  tones  of 
the  animal  to  be  'Pyrographed.  Ibid.  v.  So  Pyrographed 
frames  for  sepia  drawings.  1811  Jos.  SMITH  in  Fowler 
Corr.  (1906)  204  To  send  you  the  "Pyrographic  Picture  you 
ordered  of  me.  1895  MRS.  STEVENS  in  Proc.  nth  Convent. 
Teach.  Den/  366  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  pyrographic 
work.  1891  MRS.  MAUDE  Pyrography  ii.  28  A  very  clever 
lady  "Pyrographist.  1888  Scf.  Amer.  9  June  353  P>T°- 
gravure  is  a  new  method  of  engraving  in  black,  reddish 
brown,  bister,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  a  red  hot  metallic  point. 
1901  N.  Amer.  A',T.  Adv.  Feb.  2  This  panel  and  the  rest 
of  the  wood-work  are  in  pyrogravure. 

Pyroguaiacie  to  -kinic  :  see  PYBO-  a,  3  a,  b. 
Pyrogue,  obs.  form  of  PIROGUE. 


1671 

Pyroheliometer:   "  PYBHKLIOMLTEU. 

II  Pyrola  (pi-r<>la).  Bot.  Also  7  pirola ;  and 
in  anglicized  form,  6  pyrole,  7  pyrol.  [med.  or 
mod.L.  dim.  of pyrus,  med. I.,  for  pirus  pear-tree; 
in  V.pirole.  So  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  leaves  to  those  of  the  pear-tree.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  N.O  Pyrolacex,  often  viewed  as 
a  sub-order  of  the  EricaccK,  consisting  of  smooth 
herbs,  with  running  underground  stems,  evergreen 
usually  entire  and  rounded  leaves,  and  simple 
racemes  of  flowers ;  several  of  the  species  are  known 
as  wintergrccn. 

Formerly  including  some  allied  plants  now  removed  to 
other  genera,  as  Moneses  grandiftora  (.Pyrola  nnijtora)  and 
Chimaphila  (.Pyrola)  wnbellata. 

1578  I.YiK  Dodoensi.  xcii.  134  Pyrola  groweth  in  shadowy 
places,  and  moyst  wooddes.  Ibid.  135  Greene  Pyrole  is  also 
good  to  be  layde  vpon  woundes,  vlcers,  &  burnings.  1651 
DAVENANT  Gondibert  u.  vn.  iii,  New  wounds ..  such ..  As 
balm  nor  juice  of  pyrol  never  heals.  1671  JOSSELYN  New 
Eng.  Rarities  67  Pirola,  or  Winter  Green,  that  kind  which 
grows  with  us  in  England  is  common  in  New-England,  but 
there  is  another  plant  which  I  judge  to  be  a  kind  of  Pirola, 
and  proper  to  this  Country.  1834  MARY  Howirr  Sk.  Nat. 
Hist.,  The  Garden  xii,  1  found  within  another  wood  The 
rare  Pyrola  blowing. 

Hence  Pyrolaceons  (•(•'•J.is)  a.,  belonging  to  the 
Fyrolaeex  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  1858). 

Pyrolatry  (psirjrlatri).  [f.  PYHO-  +  Gr. 
Aarpcia  service,  worship :  ct  IDOLATRY.]  The 
worship  of  fire,  fire-worship. 

1669  GALE  Cri.  Gentiles  i.  u.  ix.  144  Their  Pyrolatrie,  or 
fire-worship,  which  they  learnt  from  the  Chaldeans.  1839 
MOORE  Hist.  ire/.  I.  ii.  26  The  Pyrolatry,  or  Fire-worship, 
of  the  early  Irish.  1891  MAX  MULLER  Phys.  Relig.  241 
Anything  like  pyrolatry  or  worship  of  fire,  as  a  mere  ele- 
ment, is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Greeks. 

Hence  Pyro'later  (-or),  [cf.  IDOLATER],  a  fire- 
worshipper. 

1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  viu.  note.  The  fires ..  having  too 
near  an  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the  pyrolators. 

Pyroleter  (psirp-lrtaj).  [f.  Gr.  -nip  fire* 
b\e-ri]p  destroyer.]  An  apparatus  for  extinguishing 
fire,  consisting  of  a  double  pump  by  which  solu- 
tions of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
are  mixed  in  a  cylinder,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
generated  by  the  reaction  is  projected  upon  the  fire. 

1878  Ure's  Diet.  IV.  712  The  pyroleter  is  a  small  double 
pump  worked  by  hand,  which  sucks  up  from  tubes  on  either 
side  muriatic  acid  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Pyroligneous  ip3i»rO|li-gn«s),  a.  [a.  F. 
fyro-ligneux  (Ue  Morveau  and  Lavoisier,  1787), 
f.  PYRO-  +  L.  ligtium  wood.]  Produced  by  the 
action  of  fire  or  heat  upon  wood.  Pyroligneous 
acid :  a  crude  acetic  acid  (wood  vinegar)  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Sofyro- 
ligneous  alcohol,  ether,  spirit,  methyl  alcohol. 

[1787  DE  MORVEAU,  LAVOISIER,  etc.  Nomencl.  150  Noms 
nouveaux :  Aeide  pyro-ligneux.  Esprit  acide  empyreu- 
matique  du  bois.]  c  1790  tr.  De  Alorvcau's,  etc.,  Table  Chem. 
Nom.  (Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  508)  21  Pyro-ligneous  acid. 
Spirit  of  wood.  i8io-»6  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  336  Liquid 
products  of  value  are  collected,,  .an  impure  vinegar  called 
pyroligneous  acid.  i8ai  P.  TAYLOR  in  Philos.  Mag.  31  Oct. 
316  This  spirit,  which,  from  its  greater  resemblance  to  aether 
than  to  any  other  substance,  I  have  called  pyroligneous 
aether.  1861  Photogr.  Nevis  3  May  211/2  Pyroligneous 


Ryroligneousacid.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  536  Pyro- 
gneous  aether  or  wood  naphtha, — a  fluid  quite  distinct  from 
mineral  naphtha,  which  is  a  simple  hydrocarbon. 
So  f  Pyroli-gnic,  t  Pyroli-gnonB  at/js.  in  same 
sense ;  Pyroli'gMte,  t  Pyroli-grnite  [so  in  Fr. ; 
j   see  -ITK  !  4  b],  a   salt  of  pyroligneons  acid,  an 
impure  or  crude  acetate. 

1813  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  22  Acetate  of  Lime. 
Sometimes  termed  "Pyrolignate  of  Lime,  a  1799  J.  BLACK  | 
Lect.  Elem.  Chcm.  (1803)  II.  374  An  acid  now  called 
1  *pyro-lignic  (pyro-xylic).  1805  NISBET  Diet.  Chem.^  Table 
Nomencl  i.  359  Pyrolifftiic  radical,  basis  of  acid  dis- 
tilled from  birch  and  other  woods.  [1787  DE  MORVEAU,  i 
LAVOISIEU,  etc.  Nomexcl.  208  "Pyre-lignite  de  chaux,  etc.) 
c  1790  tr.  De  Merman's,  etc.,  Tabl.  Ckem.  Norn.  (Encyct.  \ 
j  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  598)  21  Pyro-lignite  of  lime,  Pyrolignite 
of  zinc,  etc.  1830  URE  Diet.  Arts  223  The  pyroligmte  of 
iron  called  iron  liquor  in  this  country,  is  the  only  mordant 
used  in  calico-printing  for  black,  violet,  puce,  and  brown 
colours.  1790  KEHR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Ckem. 260 .The 
Combinations  of  "Pyro-lignous  Acid  with  the  Sahhable 
Bases.  1813  J.  BADCOCK  Dm*.  Amusem.  21  Pyrohgnous 
acid,  about  twice  the  strength  of  vinegar,  .possesses  a  dull, 
acidulous,  offensive  smack. 

Pyroline,  Chcm.,  var.  of  PYBROLINE. 

Pyrolithic  to  Pyrolivilic :  see  PYRO-  3  a. 

Pyrology   (pairplodji).    rare.     [ad.  mod.L. 
pyrologia  :  see  PYRO-  i  and  -LOOY.]   The  science  or 
study  of  fire  or  heat ;  now  spec,  that  branch  of 
chemistry  which  deals  with  the  application  of  fire   j 
to  chemical  analysis,  etc. 

[1669  R.  WITTIK  (title)  Pyrologia  Mimica  :  or  an  Answer 
to  Hydrologia  Chymica  of  W.  Simpson. .  In  Defence  of  Scar- 
borough-Spaw.  i<a>  D.  BOTTONI  (title)  Pyrologia  Topo- 
graphica,  id  est,  de  Igni  dissertatio,  juxta  loca,  cum  eorum 
descriptionibus.]  1731  Hist,  Litteraria  III.  348  The  Dis-  | 
coveries  made  by  the  modern  Philosophers  in  Pneumaticks, 
Hydrology,  Pyrology,  &c.  1797  W.  OKELY(///&)  Pyrology;  I 


PYROMETKY. 

or  the  Connection  between  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
1875  \V.  A.  ROM  (titlei  Pyrolocyor  Kire  Chemistry. 

Hence  Pyrolo  fflcalu.,  ixrrtaining  to  or  involving 
pyrology ;  Pyro'loyl»t,  one  verv>l  in  pyrology. 

a  1799  Itr.ACK  is  titej  by  Webster  (1828)  for  Pyrolcgiit. 
1881  \V.  A.  Ross  in  Kmnuledft  No.  7.  137  The  young  '  pyro- 
Iogi»t ',  or  blowpipe  chemist.  1881  F.Mg.  Mechanic  27  May 
284/1  Even  with  hi*  pyrological  methods,  be  would  have 
difficulty  in  determining  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  pinch  of  tool. 
1883  AW.  »  July  (tiiU,  Easy  Leuons  in  Blowpipe  Analyua 
and  Pyrological  Muitralogj1. 

Fyrolusite  (p»i«r<»li«-ssit).  Min.  [ad.  Ger. 
pyrolusit  llaidinger  1817),  f.  Gr.  wvpo-  (PtBO-) 
•f  XoCffit  washing  +  -ms ' :  from  its  use,  when 
heated,  for  discharging  colour  from  glass.]  Native 
dioxide  of  manganese,  MnOj,  a  common  ore  of 
black  or  dark-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 

1818  I'.diit.  Jml.  Se.  IX.  304  An  account  of  pyrolusite  or 
prismatic  manganese  ore.  1839  ^K  '*A  l*KCM|r-  Kep.  Grot. 
Cornwall,  etc.  xv.  610  Pyrolusite,  or  grey  and  black  ore, 
containing  from  70  to  99  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  manfancM. 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  ;)  166  Pyrolunte  parts  with  its  oxygen 
at  a  red  heat,  and  is  extensively  employed  for  discharging 
the  brown  and  green  lints  of  glass.  Hence,  .whimsically 
entitled  by  the  French  It  stnvn  del  verriers. 

Pyromachy  to  -malic  :  see  PYRO-  1,30. 

Pyromancy  ( pai'Tomsensi,  pi-r«-).  Now  rare. 
Forms :  4  piromance,  -aunce.  (perimancie), 
5-6  piromanoy,  (5  -eye,  6  -oie),  $-  pyromancy, 
(5  -oye,  6-7  -oie,  7  -ty).  [a.  OK.  piromance, 
pyromancie  ,'141)1  c.  in  Godef.  Comfl.),  ad.  late  I.. 
pyromantia,  a.  Gr.  nvpopavrda :  see  PYBO-  and 
-MANCY.]  Divination  by  fire,  or  by  signs  derived 
from  fire. 

1364  LANGL,  /'.  PL  A.  XL  158  Nigromancyeflmi  perimancie. 
1390  GOWEII  Coiif.  III.  45  The  craft. .That  Geomancic 
cleped  is, . .  And  of  the  flod  his  Ydromance,  And  of  the  fyr 
the  Piromance.  c  1400  [see  HVDROMASCYJ.  1496  Dives  *r 
Pauf.  (W.  de  W.)  L  xxxvi.  77/1  Pyromancye.  that  is  wytche- 
crafte  done  in  the  fyre.  c  1590  GREENE  /•>-.  Bacon  |i-_is 
Thou  art  read  in  Magicks  mystery*,  In  Piromancy.  todiuine 
by  flames.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Water  Cormorant 
Wks.  in.  12/2  By  Fire  he  hath  the  skill  of  Pjrpmanty. 
i8ss  SMEDLIY  Occult  Sc.  292  Pyromancy,  by  which  con- 
jectures  were  made  from  the  motions  of  the  sacrificial  flame. 

So  Py -romancer,  one  who  divines  by  fire ; 
Pyroma'ntic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  practising  pyro- 
mancy ;  t  si.  -  py  romancer. 

e  1400  .-//.'/.  Loll.  06  pus  are  callid  . .  piromauncers  bat 
wirkun  bi  be  fire,  c  1190  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  71  The 
Pyromamicke  Genij.  1008  DAY  Law  THcket  iv.  ii.  Skill  in 
pyromantique  rules.  1638  SIR  T.  HBRBIRT  Tnai.  (ed.  2) 
215  Many  witches,  Sorcerers,  Inchamer»,  Hydro  and  Pyrc- 
mantiques,  and  other  Diaboliques. 

Pyromania  to  -marie:   see  PYBO-  i,  3 a. 

Pyromeco-nic,  a.  Chem.  [f.  PYRO-  3  +• 
MECONIC.]  \nfyromeconic  aciit,  a  crystalline  bitter 
acid,  C5H4O3,  occurring  in  large  transparent  tables ; 
it  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  mcconic  or 
of  comcnic  acid.  Hence  Pyromeroonata,  a  salt 
of  this  acid. 

1838  BRANDI  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  1023  Pyromeconic  Acid. 
This  acid  is  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion  of  the  meconic  acid  ;  it  is  a  crystalline  sublimate,  which 
fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  250°.  Ibid.  The  neutral 
pyromeconale  of  lead.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Ore.  Boditi 
82  Pyromeconic  acid  . .  was  first  examined  by  Robiquet  in 
1832.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  ;«t  With  bromine 
water  it  yields  hromopyromeconic  acid  (CjvHjBrOj). .. 
Chloride  of  iodine  converts  it  into  iodopyromeconic  acid 
(O,H,IO3). 

tPy-romel.  Obs.    [f.  PYBO-+L.  -mil  honey.] 
An  old  name  for  treacle. 
1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Pyromelane  to  -metamorphism :  see  PYRO-. 
Pyrometer  (pjirjrmftai).  [f.  PTKO-  * 

-MKTEB.]  t  *•  "rif-  A"  instrument  for  measuring 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  tinder  the  influence 
of  heat.  Obs.  b.  Any  instrument  for  measuring 
high  temperatures,  usually  those  higher  than  can 
be  measured  by  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

Such  instruments  have  been  made  on  a  variety  of  principles, 
depending  on  the  expansion,  contraction,  or  fusion  of  solids, 
the  radiation,  conduction,  etc.  of  heat,  the  production  of 
electrical  or  chemical  action,  etc. 

1749  Gentl.  Mag.  XIX.  361/2  The  Draught  of  an  accurate 
Pyrometer  or  Instrument  to  measure  the  Extension  or  Con- 
traction, of  Metal,  or  other  Rods, .  .invented  by  Mr.  Withurst 
of  Derby.  1793  W.  &  S.  JONIS  Catal.  Optical,  etc  Instr.  8 
Pyrometers,  shewing  the  expansion  of  metals.  179* 
KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed  2)  I.  Pref.  10. 1.. examined,  .their 
fusibility  in  various  degrees  of  heat  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Wedgcwood's  pyrometer.  1811  Sl«  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philoi. 
73  Clay  contracts  considerably  in  dimensionj  by  a  very 
intense  heat,  and  on  the  measure  of  its  contractions  the 
pyrometer.ofWedgwpod  U 


whicn  in  principle  consists  of  receiving  in  i 
the  total  radiation  of  a  hot  plate. 

Hence  Fyrom»^rio,  Fyrom«trio«l  adjs.,  per 
taining  to  a  pyrometer  or  to  pyrometry ;  of  the 
nature  of,  or  measurable  by,  a  pyrometer  ;  formerly 
said  of  effects  due  to  the  expansive  power  of  great 
heat ;  PyromevtricaUy  ack\.  in  the  manner  of, 
or  by  means  of,  a  pvrometer;  Fyro-nwtry,  the 
measurement  of  very  nigh  temperatures. 


PYROMTTCIC. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  20  This  pyrometer  [Wedge- 
wood's]  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called  the  Gage, 
serves  to  measure  the  degrees  of  diminution  or  contraction  : 
the  other  consists  of  small  cylinders  of  clay,  called  *Pyro- 
metric  Pieces.  1837  HERSCHEL  in  Babbage  Bridgew.  Treat. 

7'  p.  i.  237  The  elevation  of  strata  by  pyrometric  expansion 
the  subjacent  columns  of  rock.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts 
1016  Pyrometric  balls  of  red  clay,  coated  with  a  very  fusible 
lead  enamel,  are  employed  in  the  English  potteries  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  glaze  kilns.  1791  Phil. 
Trails.  LXXXI.  107  The  substances  employed . .  must  have 
been  influenced  in  their  length  by  *pyrometrical  and  hygro- 
metrical  effects.  1834-*  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VIII.  460/2  Pyrometrical  beads,  technically  called  trials, 
..are  made  in  the  form  of  small  hoops,  of  Egyptian 
black  clay.  1865  Miss  METEYARD  Wedgwoad  11.  160 
Thos.  and  John  Wedgwood,  .about  1740  introduced  what 
they  termed  pyrometrical  beads  . .  formed  of  prepared 
clay.  1778  Phil.  Traits.  LXVIII.  410.  (heading)  An 
Essay  on  *Pyrometry  and  Arcometry.  Ibid.  421  The  occa- 
sion which  led  me  to  Pyrpmetry.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud, 
Nat.  Phil.  319  The  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat  forms  the 
subject  of. .  pyrometry.  1897  ROSE  in  Mining  jfrnl.^  30  Jan. 
143/3  Pyrometry  and  the  testing.. of  alloys  continue  to 
receive  much  attention. 

Pyromorpliite,  -morphous :  see  PYRO.  2,  r. 

Pyroniucic  (p3i8r0,mi»'sik),  a.  Ckem.  [f. 
PYRO-  3  + Mucic:  cf.  F.  pyromucique  substituted 
for  pyromuqueux  (De  Morveau  and  Lavoisier 
1787).]  In  pyromucic  acid,  an  acid,  C5H4O3, 
metameric  with  pyromeconic  acid,  produced  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  mucic  acid,  and  occurring  in 
white  glistening  scales  or  needles.  So  pyromucic 
alcohol,  chloride,  ether,  etc. 

1794-0.  PEARSON  tr.  De  Morveau,  etc.  Table  Chem.  Nom. 
22  Radical  Pyro-mucic.  18x9  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem. 
Anal.  284  Pyromucic  acid  has  been  lately  discovered  by 
M.  Hontou  Labillardiere.  1836-41  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5) 
1072  When  mucic  acid  is  subjected  to  destructive  distilla* 
tion  it  yields.. pyromucic  acid. 

Hence  Pyromu  camide,  an  amide  of  pyromucic 
acid,  C3H5NO2;  Dipyromucamide,  CjH,.N2O; 
Pyromircate,  a  salt  of  pyromucic  acid ;  Pyro- 
mu'cyl,  the  radical  CBH8O2  of  pyromucic  acid ; 
also  •)•  Fyromucous  a.  —  pyromucic,  •)•  Pyro- 
mncite  —  pyromucaie. 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Eleni.  Chem.  263  Table  of  the 
Combinations  of  Pyro-mucpus  Acid  with  the  Salifiable 
Bases.  Ibid.  260  Pyro-mucite  of  lime.  1819  J.  G.  CHIL. 
DREN  Chem.  Anal.  284  Pyromucate  of  barya  is  composed 
of  acid  57.7  barya  42.2.  1847  Cliem.  Gaz.  V.  85  Pyro- 
mucamide  differs  essentially  from  this  body.  1866-8  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  763  The  pyromucates  of  the  alkali-metals 
are  . .  difficult  to  crystallise.  Ibid.  765  Dipyromucamide 
forms  white,  shining  lamina?,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  less  soluble  in  water.  1881  J_rnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XL.  715 
Ethylamine  pyromucate  when  distilled  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  yields  pyromucyl  chloride. 

Pyronaphtha  to  Pyronomy :  see  PYBO-  i. 

Pyrone  :  see  PYRO-  3  c. 

Pyrope  (psi'-r^p).  Forms :  4  pirope,  -, 
pirop,  7-9  pyrop,  9  pyrope ;  also  in  Lat.  form 
6piro'pus,  7-9  pyro'pus,  (//.  -i).  [a.  OF.  pirope 
(i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  pyropus  gold-bronze, 
also  a  kind  of  gem,  a.  Gr.  mpanos  gold-bronze,  lit. 
'  fiery-eyed ',  f.  irvp,  wop-  fire  +  wf>  eye,  face.] 

fl.  In  early  use  applied  vaguely  to  a  red  or  fiery 
gem,  as  ruby  or  carbuncle.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Ait's.  5682  Jacynkte,  Piropes,  Crisolites.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Neive  Ind.  (Arb.)  r4  Piropi  (whiche  are  a  kind 
of  Rubies  or  Carbuncles).  1602  CAMPION  Eng,  Poesie  vii.  in 
G.  G.  Smith  Eliz.  Crit.  Ess.  (1904)  II.  345  The  glossy  Pirop 
faines  to  blaze,  But  toucht  cold  appeares,  and  an  earthy 
stone.  1625  LISLE  Dit  llartas,  Noe  154  Two  pyrops  are 
her  eyes  Or  flaming  carbuncles.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of 
A  re  II.  84  Rubies  and  amethysts.  .With  the  gay  topaz,,  .and 
the  emerald's  hue,  And  bright  pyropus. 

2.  Min.  Applied  by  Werner,  1803  {Pyrof),  to  the 
Bohemian  garnet  or  fire-garnet,  a  deep- red  gem. 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  III.  301  The  pyrop,  which  has  lately 
exfoliated  from  the  class  of  garnets,  has  no  difference  but 
superior  beauty.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  91 
Precious  garnet,  pyrope  and  iron-sand.  1840  BROWNING 
Sordello  vl.  411  Cool  citrine-crystals,  fierce  pyropus-stone. 
1868  DANA  Mm,  (ed.  5)  267  The  original  pyrope  is  the  kind 
containing  chrome.  1888  RUTLEY  Kock-Forming  Min,  112 
Pyrope,  or  magnesia-alumina  garnet. 

Pyropectio  to  Pyrophone :  see  PYRO-. 

Pyrophore  (pai'-r^fo«i).  rare.  [a.  F.  pyro- 
phore  ( 1 762  in  Diet.  AcaJ.),  ad.  mo&.L.pyrophorus.] 

1.  =  PYROPHOBUS  i ;  also  applied  to  a  substance 
which  takes  fire  on  contact  with  water. 

1884  KNIGHT  Dict.Mech.  Sapp.,Pyro^Aore.. a  body  which 
has  the  faculty  of  inflaming  by  contact  with  air  or  water. 

||  2.  [prop.  Fr.]  A  fire-fly  of  the  genus  Pyro- 
phorus :  see  PYROPHOBUS  2. 

1885  B'ham  Weekly  Post  26  Dec.  1/4  These  insects  had 
been  brought  from  Mexico,  where  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  forests.    Their  scientific  name  is  the  pyrophore. 

Pyrophoric  (-fp-rik),  a.  [f.  next  + -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pyrophorus ; 
having  the  property  of  taking  fire  on  exposure  to 
air.  Also  Pyrophorous  (-p'foras),  a. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Pyrophorma,  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
pyrophorus.  1836  BRANDE  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  1119  A 
residue.. which  burns  like  tinder  when  heated,  and  at  a  high 
temperature  is  pyrophoric.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV. 
766  The  pyrophoric  character  is  exhibited  by  all  the  more 
easily  oxidable  metals.  1876  HARLEY  Mat,  Med.  (ed.  6)  247 
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At  a  higher  temperature  this  is  completely  decomposed, 
leaving  a  pyrophoric  mixture  of  lead  and  carbon. 

II  Pyrophorus  (psirp'foros).  PI. -i(-si).  [mod. 
L.,  ad.  Gr.  vvpofvpos  fire-bearing.] 

1.  Chem.  Any  substance  capable  (esp.  in  a  finely 
divided  state)  of  taking  fire  spontaneously  on  ex- 
posure to   air.      In    early   use    applied   spec,   to 
Homberg's  pyrophorus,  a  substance  made  by  heat- 
ing alum  with  lamp-black,  starch,  sugar,  or  flour. 

1778  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  204  That  these 
acids  may  produce  such  appearances  is  probable  from  the 
easy  experiment  of  Pyrophorus.  1798  Monthly  Mag.  Jan. 
20/1  There  is  a  particular  composition,  known  to  chemists 
by  the  name  of  pyrophorus,  because  it  possesses  the  property 
of  being  liable  to  spontaneous  inflammation  in  the  open 
air.  It  was  composed  by  Homberg.  1842  PARNELL  Chem. 
Anal.  (1845)  345  The  metallic  cobalt  thus  obtair.  :d  acts  as 
a  pyrophorus  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  c  1860 
FARADAY  Forces  Nat.  iv.  199  note,  Lead  Pyrophorous..is  a 
tartrate  of  lead  which  has  been  heated  in  a  glass  tube  to 
dull  redness  as  long  as  vapours  are  emitted. 

2.  Entom.  A  genus  of  beetles  (named  by  Illiger, 
1809)  of  the  family  Elateridse,  (see  ELATER'  2), 
found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  con- 
taining the  most  brilliantly  luminous  '  fire-flies'. 

Pyrophosphamic,  -phoric :  see  PYRO-  3  a. 

Pyro-photograph  (pster^fou-wgraf).  [f. 
PVRO-  i  +  PHOTOGRAPH.}  A  photographic  picture 
burnt  in  on  glass  or  porcelain.  Hence  Fyro- 
pliotogra-phic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  pyro-photograph,  or  of  pyro-photo- 
graphy.  Pyro-photo'graphy,  a  process  in  which 
heat  is  used  to  fix  a  photographic  picture. 

1869  Photogr,  jfrnl.  15  Oct.  136  Pyro-photography,  or 
fire-proof  photography,  is  the  production  of  transparent 
glass  photographs  by  means  of  fusible  pigments,  the  latter 
being  attached  to  a  film  rendered  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light.  Ibid.,  The  pigments  of  the  pyre-photographic 
pictures.  Ibid.  137  It  is  this  almost  incredibly  delicate 
graduation  of  hygroscopic  power,  imparted  to  the  film  by 
exposure.. to  light,  that  is  utilized  for  the  production  of 
pyro-photographs.  1875  H.  VOGEL  Chew.  Light  xiv.  213 
We  shall  see.  .that  there  are  other  means  of  producing  such 
pyro-photographs.  Ibid.  xv.  257  Section  ix. — Pyro-Photc- 
graphy  with  Salts  of  Chromium. 

Pyrophyllite  to  Pyrosilver :  see  PYEO-. 

Pyropus,  L.  form  of  PYROPE  ;  var.  PEROPUS  Obs. 

II  Pyrosis  (patron-sis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
irvpams  setting  on  fire,  burning,  f.  irvpovv  to  set  on 
fire.]  An  affection  characterized  by  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  stomach  and  oesophagus,  with 
eructation  of  watery  fluid;  water-brash. 

1789  CULLEN  Mat.  Med.  II.  248  The  pyrosis,  frequent  in 
this  country  under  the  name  of  the  Water-brash.      1843 
R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  Introd.  Lect.  32  The  pre- 
paration of  bismuth  used  in  pyrosis.    1847  E.  J.  SEYMOUR. 
Severe  Dis.  I.  9  The  next  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach 
is  what  is  called  pyrosis  or  water-brash. 

Pyrosmalite  :  see  PYRO-  2. 

Pyrosome  (paio'rosonm).  Zoof.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Pyrosoma  (also  in  Eng.  use),  f.  Gr.  irCp  fire  (PYRO-) 
+  aui/ia  body.]  An  animal  of  the  genus  Pyrosoma, 
consisting  of  highly  phosphorescent  compound 
ascidians,  the  individuals  being  united  into  a  free- 
swimming  colony  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
closed  at  one  end. 

1812  tr.  Perorfs  I'oy.  S.  Lands  in  Pinkerloiis  Voy.  XI. 
760  What . .  of  those  Pyrosomes  shaped  like  an  enormous 
finger  of  a  glove,  -which  cover  the  sea  with  their  innumer- 
able hosts  ?  1834  Lancet  20  Sept.  1013/2  Compound  tuni- 
cata,  as  the  pyrosoma  and  the  botryllus.  1856  WOODWARD 
Mollitsca  in.  344  The  Pyrosomes  are  often  gregarious  in 
vast  numbers.  1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harpers  Mag.  Jan. 
187/2  The  most  glorious  fire  bodies  of  the  sea,  the  salpa  and 
pyrosoma,  the  latter  a  pelagic  aggregation  of  individuals, 
forming  a  hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  one  end,  from  five 
inches  to  five  feet  in  length. 

Pyrosophy  to  Pyrosulphuric  :  see  PYKO-. 

Pyrotartaric  (p3ie:r0|taitseTik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
PYRO-  3  a  +  TARTARIC:  cf.  F.  pyrotartarique, 
substituted  for  pyrotartareux  (De  Morveau  and 
Lavoisier  1787).]  In  pyrotartaric  acid,  C6H8O4, 
a  colourless  crystalline  substance,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.  So  jyrotarlaric 
anhydride,  C5H6O3 ;  pyrotartaric  ether,  etc. 

1794  G.  PEARSON  tr.  De  Morveau,  etc.  Table  Chem. 
Nom.  15  Basis  of  Pyro-tartaric  Acid.  1813  HENRY  Eleut. 
Cltem.  (ed.  7)  II.  208  From  the  experiments  of  Fourcroyand 
Vauguelin,  it  appears  that  the  pyrotartaric  acid  is  a  peculiar 
species.  1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  280  Pyrotar. 
taric  acid . .  is  solid,  extremely  acid  to  the  taste,  and  reddens 
vegetable  blues  strongly.  1866  ODLING  Atom.  Chem.  36 
Diatomic  Fatty  Acid  Series :  QjHgOj  Pyrotartric. 

Hence  Pyrota-rtranil,  CjjH^NO^  formed  by 
heating  aniline  with  the  acid;  Pyrotartrani-lic 
acid,  CnH,3NO3  (hence  Pyrotartra'nllate,  a  salt 
of  this) ;  Pyrota'rtrate,  a  salt  of  pyrotartaric 
acid ;  Fyrota'rtrimide,  the  imide  of  this  acid ; 
and  other  derivatives.  Also  f  Pyro-ta-rtarous, 
-tarta'recms  a,  =  pyrotartaric;  f  Pyrota'rta- 
rite,  -ta'rtrlte  =  pyrotartrate. 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  261  The  name  of 
Pyro-tartarous  acid  is  given  to  a  dilute  empyreumatic  acid 
obtained   from   purified   acidulous   tartarite   of  potash   by 
distillation  in  a  naked  fire.    1-1790  tr.  De  Morvcau's,  etc. 
Table  Chem.  Nom.  (Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)   IV.  598)  Pyro- 
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tartareous  acid.  Ibid,,  Pyro-tartarite  of  lime. 
Diet.  Chem.)  Table  Nomcncl.  i,  Pyrotartareous,  Pyrotar. 
trites.  1817  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  5)  II.  150  The  French 
chemists,  .distinguished  them  by  the  names  of  tartarotis 
and pyrotartarous  acids;  which  were  afterwards  changed 
into  those  of  tartaric  and  pyrotartaric  acids.  1836  BRANDE 
Man,  Chem,  (ed.  4)  990  The  pyrotartrates  of  ammonia, 
potassa,  ..and  lime,  are  very  soluble.  1856  Jml.  Cltem. 
Soc.Vlll.  172  Pyrotartanil.  Ibid.  173  Pyrotartanilic  acid 
is  a  very  stable  though  rather  weak  acid.  Ibid.t  Pyrotar- 
tanilate  of  ammonia.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet,  Ckem.  IV.  775 
Pyrotartranil  .,  is  easily  soluble  in  ..  aqueous  alkalis,  by 
which  when  heated  it  is  converted  into  pyrotartranilic  acid. 
Ibid.,  Pyrotartrimide  forms  small  needles  or  hexagonal 
plates  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system, 

Pyrote,  obs.  form  of  PIRATE. 
Fyrote -Chilian.   rare-°.      [f.   PYBOTECHNY  + 
-AN.]    =  PYROTECHNIST. 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Pyrotechnian,  Pyrotechnician^  a 
maker  of  fire  works,  one  skill'd  in  Pyrotechny. 

Pyrotechnic  (psi^te-knik),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Gr.  TTi/po-,  PYRO-  +  TCXW-&I  f.  rixvil  ar*;  or  f- 
PYROTECHNY  +  -10.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  pyrotechny. 

•fl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  use  of  fire  in  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  or  gunnery.  Obs. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn,  I,  Pyrotechnick'Art,  is  the 
Art  of  Chymistry,  so  called ..  because  Fire  is  the  chiei 
Instrument  the  Chymist  makes  use  of  in  the  separating.. 
the  purer  Substances  of  mixt  Bodies.  1731  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Pyrotechnick,  Pyrotechnical^  of  or  pertaining  to  Pyrotechny 
[1736  (folio)  adds  or  the  art  of  gunnery]. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fireworks,  or  the  art  of 
making  or  managing  them ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
firework. 

1825  C.  M.  WF.STMACOTT  Eng.  Sf>y  I.  64  The  pyrotechnic 
artiste.  1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merch.fy  Friar  Ded.  (1844) 
ii  The  pyrotechnic  cases  in  which  the  powder  is  to  be  con. 
tallied.  1869  H.  AINSWORTH  Hilary  St.  Ives  n.  xviii,  The 
glories  of  extinct  Vauxhall  pale  the  modern  pyrotechnic 
displays.  1873  Board  of  Trade  Notice  in  Bedford  Sailor's 
Pocket  Bk.  iii.  (1875)  68  The  Pyrotechnic  Light,  commonly 
known  as  a  Blue  Light,  every  15  minutes. 

b.  Jig.  Resembling  or  suggesting  fireworks ;  esp. 
said  of  a  brilliant  or  sensational  display  of  wit, 
rhetoric,  etc. 

1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogilmes  xxiv,  Sending  forth  his  bon- 
mots  in  a  perfect  shou-er  of  scintillations,  so  that  his  con- 
versation became  quite  a  pyrotechnic  display.  1897  '  IAN 
MACLAREN  '  (J.  Watson)  Bonnie  Brier  Busht  Dr.  Old  School 
iv.  133  This  was  considered  to  be  rather  a  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play of  Elspeth's  superior  memory  than  a  serious  statement. 

B.  sb.  1.   =  PYROTECHNIST,  rare. 

1817  Black^u.  Mag.  1.  470  Like  the  fiery  wheel  of  some 
skilful  Pyrotechnic. 

2.  //.  Pyrotechnics,    a.  =  PYROTECHNY  i,  3. 

1729  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  in.  169  The  whole  Excellence. . 
of  Pyrotechnics  doth  not  consist  in  the  Construction  of 
Rockets.  1834  DE  OUINCEY  Autob.  Sk.  Wks.  1853  I.  41  All 
subjects  . .  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ..  down  to  pyro- 
technics, legerdemain.. thaumaturgy  and  necromancy. 

b.  A  display  of  fireworks ;  also  transf.  of 
lightning;  in  qnot.  1840,  the  juggler's  trick  of 
pretending  to  eat  fire. 

1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Leech  Folkest.,  He  was 
eating  fire  !..the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  absorbed 
by  the  pyrotechnics  of  Mr.  Merryman.  1850  B.  TAYLOR 
tLldorado  i.  (1862)  10  Broad  scarlet  flashes  of  lightning, 
surpassing  any  celestial  pyrotechnics  I  ever  witnessed.  1861 
N.  A.  WOODS  Pr.  Wales  in  Canada  108  The  long  deferred 
fireworks  for  the  people  came  off  at  last.  The  pyrotechnics 
were  very  fine.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  ix,  A  great  black 
cloud.. was  the  background  for  the  electric  pyrotechnics. 

C.  fg*  Brilliant  displays.     (Cf.  A.  2  b.) 

1901  Spectator  17  Aug.  220/1  Orchestral  pyrotechnics  can 
be  infinitely  more  exciting.  1905  Daily  Chron.  16  Aug.  3/1 
An  Edinburgh  graduate,  in  the  period  illuminated  there  by 
the  kindling  pyrotechnics  of  Professor  Blackie. 

Pyrote-chnical,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +-AL.] 

fi.   =  PYROTECHNIC  A.  i.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  dtie  of  God  169  The  warlike  artes 
were  Minerva's  charge,  the  pyrotecknicall,  or  such  as  worke 
in  fire,..Vulcans.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Supf.,  Ball,  in 
the  military  and  pyrotechnical  arts,  is  a  composition . .  of  the 
combustible  kinds,  serving  to  burn  and  destroy,  give  light, 
smoak,  stench,  or  the  like.  1800  T.  GREEN  Diary  L.  Z/V. 
(1810)  233  Count  Rumford,  with  all  his  pyrotechnical  devices. 

2.   =  PYROTECHNIC  A.  2. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Pyrotecknicalt  engaged  or  skilful  in  fire- 
works. 1765  R.  JONES  Fireworks  vi,  254  A  variety  of 
pyrotechnical  representations.  1801  STRUTT  Shorts  $•  Past. 
iv.  iii.  334  Some  of  the  actors  concerned  in  the  pyrotechnical 
shows.  1862  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  99  The  pyrotechnical 
display  created. .the  greatest  astonishment. 

b.  fig.  =  PYROTECHNIC  A.  2  b. 

1825  Eng.  Life  I.  194  All  the  warmth  of  her  nature  was 
exhausted  by  her  manner :  there  was  a  sort  of  pyrotechnical 
blaze,  without  any  real  heat.  1898  Chicago  Advance  17  Feb. 
21 1/2  The  hysterical  and  pyrotechnical  fashion  of  the  French. 

Hence  Py  rote 'Clinically  adv.,  in  a  pyrotechnical 
manner  ;  by  means  of  fireworks  ;  fig.  like  fireworks. 

1867  E.  DOWDEN  Contemp.  Rev.  VJ.  51  He  can  mention 
1789  without  exploding  pyrotechnically.  1883  Daily  News 
ii  Sept.  3/1  Gala  nights  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  'the 
mouse  ran  up  the  clock'  done  pyrotechnically. 

t  Pyrotechni'Cian.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  PYRO- 
TECHNIC +  -IAN,  after  mechanician^ physician^  etc.] 
One  skilled  in  pyrotechny  ;  a  maker  of  gunpowder, 
etc.,  or  of  fireworks  (^=  next). 

1729  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  in.  169  To  consult  able  Pyro- 
technicians.  1731  [see  PYROTECHNIAN]. 


PYROTECHNIST. 
Pyrotechnist  (psUrete-knist).     [f. 

-IST  :  cf.  botanist,  etc.]     One  employed  or  „ 
in  pyrotechny ;  a  maker  or  dtsplayer  of  firewo: 

11791  STEEVF.KS  in  Boswell  Johnson  (1888)  IV  3: 
aulhour  of  The  Kamklcr.  .may  be  considered,  on  this  occa 
sion,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  successful  riot,  though  not  as  a 
skilful  pyrotechnist.     sS&  MACAULAY  Hilt.  Eng.  xxi.  IV 
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and  magnesia. 
iHiTEl.    1(7}  DAWSOK 
/roxene  rock  or  pyralloliie. 
Hence    PyroMnio    (-e-nik)   a.,   pertaining    to, 
Having  the  character  of,  consisting  of,  or  contain- 


of  the  pyrotechnist. 

b.  fig.  (Cf.  PYROTECHNIC  A.  2  b.) 
1816  SCOTT  Diary  a  Mar.,  The  bankers  will  be  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  squib  which  may  burn  their  own  fingers,  and 
will  curse  the  poor  pyrotechnist  that  compounded  it.  1870 
G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  III.  x.  164  To  hear  the  new 
preacher,  the  pyrotechnist  of  human  logic  and  eloquence. 

Pyrotechnite  :  see  PYKO-  2. 
Pyrotechny  (pai»-r<7tekni).     [a.  F.  pyrotechnic 
d.L.  pyroteohnia 


aFsirrki*s^=5!itf^>'*«7»-  s^^rays 

tSCL      -ITK1      ;    111       a      m*>t.*mn»^k:..       .__!.  •     .  .     !    «»>l 


. 

(1556  in  Hatz.-Uarm.)  or  mod. 
(also  formerly  in  English  use),  f.  Gr.  irvpo-  PYRO- 

+  rixi"i  art.]     The  art  of  employing  fire  :  with 
various  connotations. 

fl.  (Military  pyrotechny.')  The  manufacture  and 
use  of  gunpowder,  bombs,  fire-arms,  etc.  06s. 

1379   DIOGES  Stratiot.   title  p.,   Whereto  he    hath  also 
adipyned  certamc  guestions  of  great  Ordinaunce,  resolued 
in  his  other  Treatise  of  Pyrotechny  and  great  Artillerie, 
hereafter  to  be  published.     1591  —  Pantom.  (ed.  a)  176        were  nr 
Certame  Dimnmons,  taken  out  of  my  thirde  Booke  of  Pyre-        Mrst  Isl  IIL 
techme  Mihtarie,  and  great  Artillerie.   1646  Si*  T.  BROWNE        pyroxil,  '  e-ls 
?"»*•  Ef-  "•  v.  89  Some  as  Beringuccio  T  his  Pyrotechny        "ins    hindered  . 
affirmeth,  have  promised  to  make  it  red.    1696,  i7a8  [see  a).        "-signed 


-,      o  -e 

IEVTV  •»*  a  metaraorphic  rock  consisting 
chiefly  of  pyroxene. 

o  pyroxene,  or 
ine  GeoL  I.  318 
,  launched  from 

-----  —  -  pyroxenic  lava,  of  many  tons  weight,  lo 
the  distance  of  three  miles.  1893  Nation  iN.  V.)  2,  July 
Bunsen  s  theory  of  pyroxenic  and  trachytic  magmas 
form,  the  stamng.point  for  all  theories  for  thi  differentia- 
lion  of  magmas.  lie.  DANA  Man.  Geol.  \  8.  78  •Pvroxe:1ite. 
..Coarse  or  fine  granular  pyroxene  rock,  consisting  of 
granular  pyroxene  of  a  grayish  green  or  brown  color.  1868 
—  Mm.  (ed.  5)  230  I'yroxenyte  is  a  metamorphic  rock  con. 
SLstmg  mainly  of  compact  pyroxene  of  the  Sahlite  section. 
Pyroxyle  (psirp-ksil).  Ckem.  Also  erron.  -ile. 
[a.  F.  pyroxyle,  f.  Gr.  *vp(o-  PYRO-  +  (t\ov  wood 


PYRRHOCOBAX. 


•  '*??-•  Bf  H*L"-  SMI.  vi.  i.  »M  Or  danc*  a  tober  pirrhiclt* 
•n  tr,,  field.     ,„«   Bua»«v   Hnt.  M,,.  (^  f  Ti.  6 
Proper  for  military  dance,  called  Pyrrhic.  ,T  which  tK 
dancer,  an  armed.    1906  19/4  Ctnt.  Mar.  4jo  In  Sparta 
«JI  who  w.,«  above  five  year,  of  a»«  kami  K  PynScT 

B.  ajj.  Epithet  of  this  dance;  of  or  pti  taininir 
to  this  dance. 

I«JB  B.  JOWON  New  /MM  i.  lii.  Do  they  not  will  Learn 
tier..  Th«  Pyrrhic  (eslum,  both  to  dance  and  .prinTf 


. 

(Pelouze,  1846;  Comptes  Rendus  23,  893)  ]   -Pr 
ROXYLI.V  :  chiefly  as  the  Fr.  name  of  gun-cotton 


-L   O         'I'l.  r    f.    —  "•»"•     •/•*»   l3^^   *J« 

t  A.  1  he  use  of  fire  in  chemical  operations  or 
in  metallurgy.  Obs. 

»59»  DEE  ComftnJ.  Rehears,  vii.  (Chetham  Soc.  Misc.  I) 
30  My  three  laboratories  serving  for  Pyrotechnia.  i6ei 
BIGGS  New  Dist.  f  80  Mechamck  experiments  of  Pyro- 
techny.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.  v..  Military  Pyrotechny 
teaches  the  Art  of  making  all  sorts  of  Fire- Arms:  Chymical 
Fyrotechny  teaches  the  Art  of  managing  Fire  in  Chymical 
Operations.  .7,8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Pyrotechny  is 
of  two  kinds,  Military,  and  Chymical. .  .Some  reckon  a  third 
kind.,  viz.  the  Art  of  fusing,  refining,  and  preparing  Metals. 

3.    The  making  and  managing  of  fireworks  for 


«  ',  —  ii."    ---  '•'  '  '  "/T  * 

£/  «,  r    bear';thc  «pan>ion  of  the 
xvT.fr™  3!"       g'  XJ   lh«.h«'y 
8  "        <=<">»Piralora 


Pyroxylic  (iwi'rpksi-lik),  a.  Chem.  Alsoerron. 
-ilio.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.]  Obtained  from  wood 
by  means  of  fire,  i.  e.  by  dry  distillation  ;  chiefly 
in  pyroxylic  spirit,  an  early  name  for  methyl 
alcohol  (CH4O),  also  called  wood-spirit. 

f  '799   [see    PYROLIGNIC).     1814   Ann.  fhi/os.  July  69 


of  y  Art  are  plainely  and  perspicuously  laid  downe.  1741 
CHAMBRRS  Cycl.  s.v.  Rocket,  In  pyrotechny,  an  artificial 
fire-work.  1835  BURNES  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  I.  176  All 
the  fireworkers  of  Lahore  seemed  to  be  exerting  their  talents 
in  pyrotechny.  1864  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  94  The  powdery 
spores  [of  Lycofiodiwn\.  .are  highly  inflammable,  and  used 
in  pyrotechny  under  the  name  of  vegetable  brimstone. 

b.  fig.  (Cf.  PYROTECHNIC  A.  2b,  B.  2c.) 

.845  Blnck-w.  Mag.  LVIII.  328  [They]  make  such  a  noise 
in  the  world.. with  artificial  volcanoes  and  puerile  pyro- 
techny of  all  kinds.  1855  E.  L.  YOUMANS  in  N.  y.  Tribune 
23  Oct.,  Brilliant  coruscations  of  thought,  and  a  blaze  of 
imaginative  pyrotechny.  1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics 
UBoo)  I.  277  A  notable  example  of  mystical  pyrotechny. 

Pyroteot.  nonce-wd.  [After  architect.]  A 
maker  of  fireworks,  a  pyrotechnist. 

1851  LANDOR  Popery  53  The  premises  of  many  a  pyrotect 
have  been  blown  up  into  the  air,  together  with  his  crackers 
and  serpents,  and  wheels  and  rockets. 

Pyroterebic  to  Pyrothonide :  see  PYRO-. 

t  Pyro'tic,  a.  and  sb.  Med.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L. 
pyrdtic-us,  a.  Gr.  mpamicos  burning,  f.  mipovv  to 
burn.]  -  CAUSTIC  A.  i,  B.  i. 

•i  I'34  T- J.°.HNS9"  Pony's  Chirurg.  xxvi.  xviii.  (1678)  640 
I  hat  medicine  is  said  to  be  Pyrotick  or  Caustick,  which 
by  its  acrimony  and  biting,  .burns  and  consumes  the  skin 
and  flesh.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Comfit,  vi.  205  Not  unlike 
the  impression  of  an  actual  Pyrotick.  1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
fyrotics,  . .  remedies  either  actually,  or  potentially  hot; 
and  which,  accordingly,  will  burn  the  Flesh,  and  raise  an 
fcschar.  1858  MAVNK  Exfos.  Lex.,  Pyroticus,..h*v'mg 
power  to  bum ;  caustic :  pyrotic. 

Pyro-uric :  see  PYRO-  3  a. 

Fyroxanthin  (psi'rpksae-nhin).  Ckem.  [f. 
PYRO-  3  b  +  Gr.  ( art-os  yellow  +  -IN  1.]  A  yellow 
crystalline  substance,  C16H,,O,,  contained  in  crude 
wood-spirit,  and  produced  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  heavy  oil  of 
wood-tar. 

1838  R  D.  THOMSON-  in  Brit.  Ann.  33!  Eblanin  or  i 
pyroxanlhm.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  776  Pyroxan.  \ 
thin  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles. 

Hence  Pyroxa  nthogen  C/i<r/«. ,  the  constituent  of 
wood-tar  from  which  pyroxanthin  is  supposed  to 
be  formed  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  1866-8). 

Pyroxene  (pai»'rpks<h).  Mia.  [f.  Gr.  vvp, 
irwpo-  fire  +  ( ivm  stranger :  so  named  by  Hau'y 
1796,  because  he  thought  it  'a  stranger  in  the 
domain  of  fire'  or  alien  to  igneous  rocks.]  A 
species  including  a  large  variety  of  minerals,  all 
bisilicates  of  lime  with  one  or  more  of  various 
other  bases,  most  usually  magnesia  and  iron  oxide, 
but  also  manganese,  potash,  soda,  and  zinc,  or  two 
or  more  of  these. 

Often  identified  with  AUGITE,  q.  v. ',  but,  according  to 
Dana,  fyroxene  '  is  properly  the  name  of  the  species,  while 
aagite  is  only  entitled  to  be  used  for  one  of  its  varieties  '. 

iSco  Phitm.  Mag.Vll.  354  He  [Vauquelin]  has  analysed 
the  pyroxene  of  Stna.     1811  PINKERTON  Petrol.  II.  475 
VOL.  VII. 


acid,  the  pyroxylic  spirit  is  formed,  and  found  in  the  aqueous 
liquid  which  comes  over.  1857  MILLER  Kltm.  Chem.  Ill 
125  Methylic  Alcohol,  Methylic  Hydrate,  Wood  Spirit,  or 
Pyroxylic  Spirit.— This  alcohol  . .  was  first  observed  by 
laylor  in  1812  amongst  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  ^1874  GAKROD  &  BAXTER  Jlfal.  Mcd. 
(1880)  175  Creosote.. is  also  obtained  from  oil  of  tar,  or 
pyroxylic  oil,  and  b  contained  in  the  smoke  from  wood. 

Pyroxylin  (psirp-kstlin).  Chem.  Alsoimprop. 
-ine.  [In  i,  f.  PYRO-  +  Gr.  ( fa-ov  wood  +  -IN  1 ;  in 
2,  ad.  F.  pyroxyline  (Pelouze  1846),  f.  as  PYHO- 
XYLE  -r  ine,  -IN  1.] 

tL    =  PYROXANTHIN.  Obs. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1053  Pyroxiline  is  a  name  which  I 
have  ventured  to  give  to  a  substance  detected  by  Mr. 
Scanlan.. and. .called  by  him  Eblanin  [cf.  PVROXANTHIN, 
quot.  1838). 

2.  Any  one  of  the  class  of  explosive  compounds, 
including  gun-cotton,  produced  by  treating  veget- 
i   able  fibre  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  '' 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids;    chemically,  they  are 
nitrates  of  cellulose,  (C,H10O5)n,  in  which  a  varying 
number  of  OH  groups  are   replaced  by  ONO., 
I   groups.     Thus,  gun-cotton  is  cellulose:  trinitrale 
j    {C6H7(NO3)3O,}n.     A  solution  of  soluble  pyro- 
I   xylin  forms  COLLODION. 

1847  DANA  in  WEBSTER,  Pyroxyline,  Pyroxyle,  a  term 
'  embracing  gun-cotton  and  all  other  explosive  substances 
which  are  obtained  by  immersing  vegetable  fibre  in  nitric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  and  then 
suffering  it  to  dry.  1866  8  WATTS  Diet.  Ckem.  IV.  777  The 
term  '  pyroxylin  is  sometimes  applied  especially  to  the  more 
highly  nitrated  compounds ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  use 
this  term  as  a  generic  name  for  all  the  substitution-corn* 
pounds  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cellulose,  and 
to  designate  as  'gun-cotton  '  the  most  highly  nitrated  com* 
pound,  trinitrocellulose,. .the  only  one  adapted  for  use  in 
gunnery.  1883  Hard-wick's  Pkotogr.  Ckem.  (ed.  Taylor)  So 
Photographic  Pyroxyline  is  prepared  with  hot  acids,  heat 
being  found  remarkably  to  modify  the  products.  Ibid.  158 
In  preparing  a  Pyroxyline  for  fluid  and  adhesive  Collodion. 
Pyroaone  (p3i»T<fa*m).  Pharm.  [f.  PYBO-  + 
OZONE,]  An  antiseptic  substance  containing  three 
parts  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  a  hundred  parts  of 
water.  1897  in  Syd.  Soc,  Lex. 

t  Pyrre,  obs.  form  of  Fran  rf.l,  a  fit  of  temper 
or  pettish  humour. 

1581  MUI.CASTKR /VJ/VM«J  xliii.  280  One  displeased  parent 
will  do  more  harme  vpon  a  head,  if  he  take  a  pyrre  at  some 
toy,  neuer  conferring  with  any,  but  with  his  owne  cholere, 
then  a  thousand  of  the  thankfullest  will  euer  do  good. 
Pyrre,  variant  of  I'ERRII  Obs.,  jewellery. 
Pyrrey,  obs.  form  of  PERRY  2,  pear-cider. 
Pyrrhic  (piTik),  si.l  and  0.1    Greet  Antiq. 
Forms:     6-7    pir  r  hicke,     7-8    pyrrhiok,    8 
pyrrio(k,  8-  pyrrhio.     [ad.  L.  pyrrhieha  or  Gr. 
*"WXV  a  dance  in  armour,  said  to  have  been  so 
named  from  one  Hvppt\m  the  inventor ;  prop,  an 
adj.  qualifying  opxijau  dance.     Perh.  through  F. 
pyrrique  (1 4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  sb.  The  war-dance  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
which  the  motions  of  actual  warfare  were  gone 
through,  in  armour,  to  a  musical  accompaniment. 


our,  to  be  active  in  the  want    tOta  Hirwooo  IrrnAr. 

i.  Wk,.  ,874  III.  306  Muakkewrit.  ApiSlci«7Jr.2? 
i74»CH«r«.r.  Lett.  11  Oct.  n.  x«xi«,  I  now  plainly  ice  11 
prelude  to  th«  pvrrick  danc.  in  the  'north,  Chick  I  I  have 
longforetold.     1815  ELfMwioH.  Ace.  C**t*l  118,,)  II 

!'  ir^^""!1™*1?"  *"  u»'«n'n*  «o  wni«..and  dancing 
a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which  they  go  throurh  som 


in.  bixxvi.  x 


80  -t*r-rOiltml  a.  Ots.  rart  -  B.  ;  Fy-rrhlol»t 
[ad.  Gr.  *vrt*\ia-riri\,  a  dancer  of  the  pyrrhic. 

i«9»  F»YEa  Au.  E.  India  I,  P.  109  Dancini  in  Mich 
Antick  Dance,  a.  raembl,  th?  fi&tSStl!  .M 
SMITH  D,ct.  Crk  f  Xf*.  Anti^.  t.  v.  Saltttia,  ITiree 
Pyrrhici.u,  two  of  whom  .  .  are  engaged  in  the  dance. 

Pyrrhic  (pi  -rik),  it.*  and  a.*  frttocfy.  Forms: 
8  pyrrhick,  7-  pyrrhio,  9  pyrrthjioh.  [ad. 
l~pyrrhtthius,  a.  Gr.  nppixiot  of  or  peiUining  to 
the  nffixri  or  Pyrrhic  (dance)  ;  as  sb.,  short  for^x 
pyrrhichius,  woin  wvppixiot  pyrrhic  foot,  a  metrical 
foot  used  in  the  war-song  :  see  prec.] 

A.  sb.  A  metrical  foot  in  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  consisting  of  two  short  syllables. 
Sometimes  applied  to  a  group  of  two  unstressed 
syllables  in  modern  accentual  verse  :  see  qnots 

.6a«  B.  JONSON  Stifle  of  N.  tv.  iv,  His  Hyper,  and  hi. 
Brachy-Catalectlcks,  His  Pyrrhicks,  Epitrile*  and  Choriam- 
blckj.  1749  J.  MASON  Number*  in  Poet.  Comt.  43  A  Pj-rrhic 
may  possess  any  Place  of  the  Verae  except  the  la»t  But 
wherev 


rrever  it  is,  it  gives  a  brisk  Movement  to  the  Measure. 
««4  L.  MtJMAV  Eng.  Gram.  led.  5)  I.  iv.  ii.  372  A  Pyrrhic 
has  both  the  words  or  syllables  unaccented:  as,  'On  the 
tall  tree  .  1871  Ronv  /.at.  Gram.  L  xii.  |  289  Of  word, 
ending  in  a  or  &  a  pyrrich  or  dactyl  is  rarely  elided  before 
a  short  syllable,  except  (i)  in  proper  name,  i  or  (a)  in  fir>t 
foot  [etc.].  1886  MAYOK  Eng.  Metre  ii.  31  They  intended 
to  vary  the  ordinary  rhythm  by  introducing  an  accentual 
pyrrhic.  1907  OHMOSD  Englisk  Metristt  175  A  trochee  be 
IKtukmJ  prefers  to  name  choreus,  keeping  ine  former  term 
lor  what  most  writers  call  pyrrhic  or  dibracn. 

B.  adj.  Consisting  of  two  short  syllables ;  com- 
posed of  or  pertaining  to  pyrrhics. 

'749  ]•  MASON  JV*m6.  Poet.  Cemt.  16,  I  have  exemplified 
the  Pyrrhic,  which  contains  two  snort  Times,  by  two  short 
Monosyllables,  because  every  Word  of  two  Syllables  hath  in 
the  Pronunciation  an  Accent  upon  one  of  them,  and  in 
English  Metre  every  accented  Syllable  is  long  i  and  there, 
fore  no   English    Word    of  two   Syllables  can    properly 
exemplify  a  Pyrrhic  Foot,  which  coraia.  of  two  abort  onea. 
Pyrrhic   (pi-rik),   o.3      [ad.    Gr.   npf,*it,  f. 
Uuppos,  L.  Pyrrhus,  name  of  a  king  of  Epiros.] 
|   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  that  of  Pyrrhns. 

Pyrrkie  victory,  a  victory  gained  at  too  great  a  cost  i  in 
allusion  to  the  exclamation  attributed  to  Pyrrhus  after  the 
battle  of  Ascujum  in  Apulia  (in  which  he  routed  the 
Romans,  but  with  the  loss  of  the  flower  of  his  army), '  One 
more  such  victory  and  we  are  tost '. 

1885  Daily  Tel.  17  Dec.,  Although  its  acceptance  might 
secure  for  the  moment  the  triumph  of  a  party  division,  it 
would  be  indeed  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

II  PyrrhichiuB  fpiri-kUb).  Pros.  Forms :  6 
pirr-,  6-8  pyrrichius,  7  -ychiui,  8-  pyrrol - 
chius.  The  Latin  form  of  PYRBHIC  so.- 

1586  W.  WEBBE  Enr.  Peetrie  (Arb.)  69  Two  short 
(syllables]  called  ryrrickita  as  ««  htther.  19(9  Purrs*. 
HAM  Eng.  Poesii  u.  xiii.  (Arb.)  133  For  your  foote  «<m. 
ckitu  or  of  two  short  .ilables  ye  haue  theie  word,  [m.inli] 
[money]  Iffnle]  [si/if]  and  other,  of  that  constitution  or  the 
like.  iToa  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  Wks.  1730  I.  419  •  My 
barber  has  often  combed  my  head  in  dactyU  and  spondees. 
. .  Nay ',  say*  _he,  '  I  have  known  him  sometime,  run  even 
into  pyrrhichius  .  and  anapaestus's  '.  1818  H  ALLAH  Mid. 
Ages  ix.  L  (1868 )  589  Hodtt  is  used  u  a  pyrrhichius. 

Pyrrhite  (pi-nit).  Mm.  [Named  in  Ger. 
1840,  f.  Gr.  wvppot  reddish  +  -ITE'.]  A  rare 
mineral,  occurring  in  minute  orange-yellow  octa- 
hedral crystals  :  see  qnots. 

1844  DANA  .Win.  (ed.  a),  Pyrrkite, . .  Primary  form  the 
regular  octahedron.  1866-8  WATTS  Diet.  Ckem.  IV.  7(3 
Pyrrkite,  is  the  name  given  by  G.  Rose  to  a  mineral 
occurring  at  Mursinsk  in  the  Ural,  in  small  orange-yellow 
octahedrons.  1806  CHESTIE  Diet.  Names  Min.,l'yrrhite, 
small,  orange-red,  octahedral  crystals,  not  fully  nraaincd. 
Probably  a  columbale  near  pyrochlore. 

Pyrrho  -  arsenite  (pir»ia-jr»enait).  Mi*. 
[Named  1886,  L  Gr.  nppot  reddish  -f  AasiKITl.] 
An  orange-red  variety  of  BKBUUTTK. 

1890  in  Ceil.  Diet.  1896  in  CHESTS*  Diet.  Nfmu  Mix. 
Pyrrhocorax  (pir^koneks).  Ortath.  [L. 
pyrrnocorax  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  wvppoxupaf  a  red-beaked 
crow,  f.  wvppot  reddish  +  xupaf  crow.]  A  genus  of 
crows,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Pyrrho<tracitue ; 
the  choughs;  sometimes  confined  to  the  Alpine 
Chough,  P.  alpinus.  Hence  Fyrrhooo  r*cda«  a. 

1706  PMlLLirs  (ed.  6X  PyrrkfCfrax,  the  ComiOi  Chough, 
a  Bird  having  a  red  Bill.  1(71  Kmatn  At  Last  vi,  It 
feeds  on  very  hard  fruits,  as  the  Nutcracker  and  the 
Pyrrbocorax. 
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PYRRHOLITE. 

Pyrrholite  (prnJlait).  Klin.  [Named  1862 
(in  Fr.),  f.  Gr.  vvppus  reddish  +  -LITE.]  An  altered 
anorthite  similar  to  polyargite. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  480  The  name  Pyrrholite  has  been 
given  to  a  reddish  lamellar  mineral  from  Tunaberg  [Sweden], 
which  is  very  similar  to  polyargite. 

Fyrrh.6n.ian  (pirJu-nian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
-ien,  8  -ean.  [a.  ¥ . pyrrhonien  (Rabelais,  i6th  c.), 
f.  L.  pyrrhonius,  -cus  adj.  and  sb.  (f.  Pyrrho,  Gr. 
nvppatf,  name  of  a  sceptic  philosopher  of  Elis :  see 
definition  s.  v.  PYRRHONISM)  :  see  -AN.] 

A.  adj.   =  PYRHHONIC  a. 

1651  Bices  New  Disf.  §  159  The  most  pyrrhonian  in- 
credulity may  be  evinced.  1678  MANTON  Slrm.  xiv.  Wks. 
1871  11.321  The  Pyrrhonian  conceit  that  the  whole  world 
is  but  a  fantasy.  1751  HUME  Ess.  Hum.  Underst.  (ed.  2) 
xii.  in.  254  The  natural  Result  of  the  Pyrrhonian  Doubts  and 
Scruples.  1908  Hibtert  jfrttl.  Apr.  586  The  form  of  con. 
solation  offered  us  by  the  Pyrrhonian  writers  of  the  day. 

B.  sb.  =  PYHHHONIST. 

i638CniLUNGW.  Reliff.  Prot.  j.  vi.  §38.  356  If  he  be  a  true 
Aristotelian,  or  Platonist,  or  Pyrrhonian,  or  Epicurean. 
1683  DRYDEN  Life  Plutarch  in  Pt.'s  Lives  (1700)  I.  18  The 
Pyrrhonians.  .who  bring  all  certainty  in  Question.  1751 
HUME  Ess.  Hum.  Underst.  (ed.  2)  xii.  n.  252  A  Pyrrhonian 
cannot  propose  that  his  Philosophy  will  have  any  constant 
Influence  on  the  Mind.  1900  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  432  If  one  has 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  wise  to  be  a 
Tyrrhenian. 

Fyrrhouic  (pir^nik),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6 
Pironik.  [f.  Gr.  nfppaiv  (see  prec.)  +  -10.]  a. 
sb.  —  PYRRHONIST.  b.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  sceptic  philosopher  Pyrrho,  or  to  his  doctrines 
(see  next) ;  purely  sceptical. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  120  They  followe  the 
Pironiks,  whose  position  and  opinion  it  is,  that  there  is  not 
hel  or  misery  but  opinion.  1668  M.  CASAUBON  Treat.  Spirits 
(1672)  155,  I  am  no  Sceptick  or  Pyrrhonick.  1725  WATTS 
Logic  n.  ii.  §  7  After  these  arose  the  sect  of  Pyrrhonics. 
1831  I.  TAYLOR  Pref.  Ess.  to  Edwards'  Freed.  Will  32 
Such  doctrines  as  the  Pyrrhonic  or  the  Stoic,  .have  a  claim 
to  be  listened  to.  1892  Nation  (N.Y.)  13  Oct.  275/1  The 
inquiring,  pyrrhonic  spirit  of  the  age  is  fatal  to  presump- 
tions of  this  sort. 

Pyrrhonism  (pi-roniz'm).  Also  8  pyrro-. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.  In  F.  pyrrhonisme  (Pascal, 
1 7th  c.).]  A  system  of  sceptic  philosophy  taught 
by  Pyrrho  of  Elis  (c  300  B.C.),  founder  of  the  first 
school  of  Greek  sceptic  philosophy  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  certainty  of  knowledge; 
absolute  or  universal  scepticism ;  hence  generally, 
scepticism,  incredulity,  philosophic  doubt. 

1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  Pyrrhonism,  the  Doctrine 
or  tenets  of  Pyrrho.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  Moralists 
ill.  i,  You, ..tho  you  disown  philosophy,  are  yet  so  true  a 
Proselyte  to  Pyrrhonism.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  1. 116 
Driven  into  arrant  Pyrrhonism,  as  being  wholly  uncertain 
whether  we  know  anything  or  not.  1863  F.  JACOX  in  Bent- 
ley's  Misc.  LIV.  241  Another  noble  lord  . .  avows  his 
disposition  to  extend  his  Pyrrhonism  ..  to  historical  facts 
themselves.  1893  J.  B.  BROWN  Stoics  «$•  Saints  12  A 
misinterpretation  of  the  Socratic  method  was  at  the  root  of 
Pyrrhonism.  1899  S.  L.  WILSON  Theol.  Mod.  Lit.  359  To 
lapse  into  the  unreasoning  pyrrhonism  which  would  treat 
all  history  in  the  light  of  (  a  laborious  deception  skilfully 
concocted '. 

Fyrrhonist  (pi-ronist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
A  follower  or  disciple  of  Pyrrho ;  a  professor  of 
Pyrrhonism ;  one  who  doubts  everything ;  a  sceptic. 

1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  i.  i.  B  viii,  Fye  Gallus,  what, 
a  skeptick  Pyrrhomist  ?  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  W_2 
The  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Pyrrhonists  was  their 
asserting  an  absolute  acatalepsy  in  regard  to  every  thing. 
1893  LIDDON,  etc.  Life  Pusey  (1894)  1.11.45  Now  he.,  was 
too  much  of  a  Pyrrhonist  to  think  that  any  opinions,  even 
when  entirely  negative,  were  certainly  true. 

Hence  Pyrrnoni'stic  a.  rare,  of  the  nature  of  a 
Pyrrhonist  or  of  Pyrrhonism. 

1886  SWINBURNE  Misc.  146  Disciples  of  a  radically  and 
essentially  Pyrrhonistic  system  of  theosophy. 

Fyrrhonize  (pi'ronaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  a.  intr.  To  practise  Pyrrhonism ;  to 
doubt  of  everything,  b.  trans.  To  treat  or  trans- 
form sceptically. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  322  It  had  beene  to 
Pyrrhonize  a  thousand  yeares  agoe,  had  any  man  gone 


series  of  myths. 

Fyrrhosiderite  (-saidle-rait,  -si'dereit).  Min. 
Also  (erron.)  pyrosiderite.  [ad.  Ger.  pyrrho- 
siderit  (Ullmann  01813),  f-  Gr.  mpp6s  reddish  + 
iron  +  -ITE  i.]  A  synonym  of  GOETHITE. 


Syst 

(ed.  4)  II.  129  Pyrrtiosiderite.  1868  find.  (ed.  5)  170  In 
thin  scale-like  or  tabular  crystals,  usually  attached  by  one 
edge.  Such  is  the  original  Gothite  (Pyrrhosiderite)  of  Siegen. 

Pyrrhotine  (pi-rfein).  Min.  [Named  1835 
f.  Gr.  TtvppoTijs  redness  +  -INK5.]  =  PYKRHOTITE. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  452  PyrrKotine,  Breithaupt ;  magnetic 
iron  pyrites.  1881  Metal  World  No.  21.  323  The  ore  of  the 
Gap  Mine  is . .  a  nickeliferous  pyrrhotine, . .  and  is  extremely 
dilficult  to  work. 

Pyrrhotite  (pi-rtoit).  Min.  [Altered  by 
Dana,  1868,  from  prec. :  see  -ITE  1  2  b.]  A  widely 
distributed  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron,  occurring 


1674 

massive  and  amorphous,  having  a  granular  struc- 
ture, and  a  colour  between  bronze  and  copper-red. 

1868  DANA  Mia.  (cd.  5)  59  The  niccoliferous  Pyrrhotite  is 
the  one  that  affords  most  of  the  nickel  of  commerce.  1900  in 
Daily  News  25  July  2/1  The  first  cross-cut  which  had 
entered  a  hody  of  solid  pyrrhotite  lift.,  was  continued  until 
it  had  passed  through  the  vein,  here  2/ft.  jin.  wide. 

Pyrrhous  (pi'ras),  a.  rare.  [f.  Or.  mppos  red- 
dish +  -ous.]  Reddish.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Fyrrfmline  (pi'r'wlain),  <*•  Ornith.  [f.  mod.L. 
Pyrrhula,  generic  name  +  -INK  1.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Pyrrhula  or  to  the  subfamily  Pyrrhu- 
linse,  the  bullfinches.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Pyrrle,  -y(e :  see  PERRY  1,  2,  PIBKIE. 

Pyrrol  (pi'r^l).  Chem,  Also  -ole,  pyrrhol. 
[f.  Gr.  irvppos  reddish*  L.  oleum  oil.]  A  feebly 
basic,  colourless  transparent  liquid,  C3H5N,  con- 
tained in  bone-oil  and  coal-tar,  having  an  odour  like 
chloroform.  Hence  Pyrrol-red :  see  quot.  1877. 

1835  F.  F.  RUNGE  in  R.  D.  fy  T.  Thomson's  Rec.  Gen.  Sc. 
I.  48  Pyrrol  (red  oil)  in  a  pure  state  is  a  gaseous  body 
possessing  the  odour  of  turnips.  1842  E.  Turner's  Elfin. 
Chem.  (ed.  7)  1180  Runge  has  described  under  the  names  of 
carbolic  acid, . .  pyrrole,  and  cyanol, . .  compounds  derived 
from  coal  tar.  1851  T.  ANDERSON  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edin.  (1853)  XX.  249  A  series  of  bases.. which  I  designate 
provisionally  by  the  name  of  pyrrol  bases.  1875  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  VII.  1035  Pyrrol-bases  _appear  to  be  present,  together 
with  bases  of  the  pyridine  series,  in  tobacco-smoke.  1877  — 
Fownes'  Chem.  1 1.  375  By  heating  an  acid  solution  of  pyrrol, 
a  red,  flaky  substance,  pyrrol-red,  is  produced,  containing 
C,2HnN20. 

Fyrroline  (prrobin).  Chem.  [f.  prec.  +  -INE  5, 
as  an  alkaloid.]  =  PYRROL. 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  II.  1728  Pyrroline  (com- 
monly  called  Pyrrol),  CiH^N  =  NH  =  CH'CH  •  CH'CH. 
Ibid.  1729  Pyrroline . .  is  a  perfectly  colourless,  highly  dis- 
persive liquid,  which,  when  quite  pure,  remains  colourless 
for  several  days.  1895  MUIR  &  MoKLEY  ibid.  IV.  366/2. 

Pyruline  (pi'riz?bin),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Pyritla,  generic  name  (f.  \^.pirum,  pyrum  pear)  -t- 
-INE  !.]  Related  to  the  gastropod  genus  Pynila 
or  subfamily  J'yrulinx,  having  a  pear-shaped 
shell,  the  pear-shells  or  fig-shells.  So  Pyrulid  sb., 
a  gastropod  of  the  family  Pyrulidx;  Pyruloid 
a.,  resembling  the  Pyrulidx  in  general  form. 

t  Pyru-rgian.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  irvpo- 
fire,  after  chirurgian,  CHIRUROEON  :  cf.  Gr.  irvpo- 
epyris  working  in  fire.]  One  who  treats  wounds, 
etc.  with  caustic  applications. 

1684  Bonefs  Merc.  Comfit,  i.  34  Above  all  things  Hippo- 
crates his  Golden  Rule  is  to  be  observed  by  our  Pyrurgian. 

Pyrurio,  var.  PYRO-UBIC  =>  CYANURIC. 

llPymS  (paia'rps).  Bot.  [med.  and  mod.L. 
erroneous  spelling  of  L.  pirns  pear-tree.]  The 
genns  of  rosaceous  trees  and  shrubs  which  includes 
the  pear,  apple,  and  their  congeners;  sometimes 
used  as  the  English  name  of  foreign  species,  esp. 
the  scarlet  pyrns,  Pyrus  japonica. 

1894  Daily  News  26  Mar.  4/7  Garden  borders,  bright  with 
belts  of  daffodil,  with  sheets  of  crocus  white  and  blue,  with 
scarlet  pyrus  all  ablaze  against  the  whitewashed  wall.  1897 
MRS.  E.  L.  VOVNICH  Gadfly  (1904)  87/1  The  blossoming 
pyrus  japonica  that  hung  over  the  garden  wall  looked  dark 
in  the  fading  light.  1904  FARRER  Garden  Asia  42  The 
intense  and  glowing  rubies  of  the  creeping  pyrus. 

Pyruvic  (painrvik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  PYB(O-  3  a 
+  L.  m>a  grape  + -ic.]  In  pyruvic  acid,  C3H4O3  = 
CH3.CO.COaH,  also  called  pyroracemic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  of  racemic  or  tartaric 
acid ;  a  liquid  smelling  like  acetic  acid,  and  boil- 
ing at  about  165°  C.  Sopyrwvic  alcohol  —  acetyl 
carbinol,  CH3.CO.CH2OH  ;  pyruvic  aldehyde  = 
methyl  glycoxal,  CH3.CO.CHO. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Client.  Org.  Bodies  65  Pyruvic  acid  is  a 
yellowish,  somewhat  thick  liquid.  1857  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.  III.  332  A  new  acid  termed  pyruvic  or  pyroracemic 
acid.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  707  Ordinary  lactic 
acid  is  also  produced . .  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
on  pyruvic  acid. 

Hence  Pyru-vate,  a  salt  of  pyrnvic  acid; 
Pyrn-vla,  or  glycide  pyrwuate,  C6H8O4,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  obtained  by  distilling  glycerin 
with  tartaric  acid. 

1877  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  II.  357;The  pyruvates  crystal- 
lize well,  provided  that  heat  is  avoided  in  their  preparation. 
1872  Jrnl,  Chem.  Soc.  XXV.  400  When  glycerin  is  heated 
in  a  retort  with  tartaric  acid,  crystals  of  pyruvin  are  formed 
in  the  neck  of  the  receiver. 

Pyrwykes :  see  PILLIWINKS. 

Pyrwynke,  obs.  f.  PERIWINKLE  *,  the  plant. 

Pyry,  Pyrye :  see  PERRY  1,  PIRBIE. 

Pys,  obs.  f.  Piss.  Pysan,  obs.  pi.  of  PEASE  sb. 
Pysan(e,  var.  PISANE  Obs.,  breast-armour. 
Pysangh,  Pysauns,  obs.  ff.  PISANO,  PUISSANCE. 
Pysche,  pyse,  obs.  ff.  Piss.  Pyse,  obs.  f. 
PEASE  sb.,  PICE.  Pysell,  obs.  f.  FIZZLE.  Pyse- 
mer,  pysmar,  pysmere,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PISMIRE. 

tPysma'tic,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  Gr.  irvo- 
IMTIK-US,  f.  Trva/ia  question.]  Interrogatory. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  292  Dialogismes,  dis- 
playing their  interrogatory  part  with  communicatively 
pysmatick  and  sustentative  flourishes. 


PYTHAGORIC. 

Pyss(e,  obs.  ff.  PIECE,  Piss.    Pyssan(e,  var. 
PISANE  Obs.,  breast-armour.     Pyssell,  Pysse- 
mere,  pyssmowre,  obs.  ff.  I'IZZLE,  PISMIRE. 
Pystace,  obs.  f.  PISTACHIO.    Pystel,  Pystell, 
-il(l,-le,etc.,obs. ff. PESTLE, PISTLE.  Pystelade: 
see  PASTELADE.     Pystiller,  Pystolet,  -ett(e, 
var.  PISTLEK,  PISTOLET  Obs. 
Pyt,  Pytagru,  -rwe,  obs.  ff.  PIT,  PUT  v.,  PEDI- 
GREE.  Pytaille,  var.  PEDAILE  Obs.,  foot-soldiery. 
Pytch(e,  Pytcher,  obs.  ff.  PITCH,  PITCHER. 
Pyte,  obs.  var.  pight,  pa.  t.  of  PITCH  w.1 
Pyte,  pytee,  pytell,  obs.  ff.  PITY,  PIGHTLE. 
Pyteous,  -evous.-ewous,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PITEOUS. 
Pyth,  obs.  f.  PITH  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  PITCH  v.1 
Pythagorean.  (pijwegorran,  pai-),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  6  Pytha-goran,  6-7  Pythago-rian.     [f.  L. 
Pythagorl-us,  -i-us,  a.  Gr.  Tlvffayopeios,  {.  proper 
name  niSayupas  Pythagoras  +  -AN. 

At  first  spelt  and  pronounced  Pythago-rian ;  the  spelling 
waschanged  c  1600-34,  but  tn^  pronunciation  was  still  used 
by  Cowley  and  Dryden.  Bailey  1731  (vol.  II)  has  Pytha- 
go'rean,  in  1736  (folio)  Pythagorean.} 

A.,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pythagoras,  an 
ancient  Greek  philosopher  and  mathematician  of 
Saraos  (6th  c.  B.C.),  or  to  his  system  or  school. 

In  early  quots.  often  with  allusion  to  the  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  attributed  to  Pythagoras  (whence 
the  transf.  use  in  b) ;  sometimes  to  the  consequent  practice 
of  his  school  of  abstaining  from  animal  flesh  as  food. 

Pythagorean  bean :  see  quot.  1858,  and  cf.  BEAN  sb.  4. 
Pythagorean  comma :  see  COMMA  3.  Pythagorean  letter, 
the  Greek  Y,  used  by  P.  as  a  symbol  of  the  two  divergent 
paths  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Pythagorean  lyre,  a  lyre  of 
eight  strings  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pythagoras. 
Pythagorean  proposition  or  theorem,  the  47th  of  the  ist 
book  of  Euclid,  namely,  that  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  other  two  sides :  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Pythagoras.  Pythagorean  scale,  a  scale  of  musical  notes 
(nearly  corresponding  to  the  modern  diatonic  scale)  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras :  hence  applied  to  the  intervals  of  this 
scale,  as  Pythagorean  semitone,  third,  etc.  Pythagorean 
system  (of  Astronomy) :  see  quot.  1704. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch.  Dion  (1896)  vi.  143  Archytas 
the  Pythagorian  Philosopher.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  in.  ii,  If  Pythagorian  Axiomes  be  true,  Of  spirits 
transmigration.  1649  OGILBY  tr.  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  (1684)  116 
note,  Upon  this  Pythagorean  Opinion, '  That  Bees  derive 
from  a  Celestial  strain'.  1693  DRYDEN  Jvvenats  Sat. 
iii.  373  There,  love  the  Fork,  thy  Garden  cultivate,  And 
give  thy  frugal  Frinds  a  Pythagorean  Treat.  1694  HOLDER 
Harmony  (1731)  116  The  Pythagoreans,  not  using  Tone 
Minor,  but  two  equal  Tones  Major,  in  a  Fourth,  were 
forced  to  take  a  lesser  Interval  for  the  Hemitone ;  which  is 
call'd  their  Limma,  or  Pythagorean  Hemitone.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Pythagorean  System,  is  the  same 
with  the  Copernican,.  .being maintained  by  Pythagoras  and 
his  Followers,  and  therefore  is  the  most  ancient  of  any. 
1785  REID  Intel!.  Powers  iv.  ii,  The  Platonic  system  of 
ideas.. was  the  invention  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  1822 
T.  TAYLOR  Afuleins  i.  322  Desirous  of  imitating  the  Pytha- 
gorean abstinence  and  chastity.  1838  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Set. 
s.v.  Nelumbiacex,  The  'faba  jEgyptiaca ',  the  Pythagorean 
bean,.. is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  celebrated  lotus  of 
antiquity.  1878  W.  H.  STONE  Set.  Basis  Music  v.  52  The 
third  of  the  Greek  scale  was  made  by  four  fifths  taken 
upwards,  and  is  still  called  a  Pythagorean  third. 

b.  transf.  Metamorphosed,  transformed. 
a  1667  COWLEY  Verses,  on  Chair  madefr.  Sir  F.  Dralie's 
Ship,  This  Pythagorean  Ship  (for  it  may  claim  Without 
presumption  so  deserv'd  a  Name,  By  knowledge  once,  and 
transformation  now). 

B.  sb.  A  disciple  or  follower  of  Pythagoras. 


more  mute  then  a  Pythagoran.  a  1612  SIR  J.  HARINGTON 
Epigr.  i.  Ixviii,  An  use  there  was  among  some  Pytha- 
goreans, If  we  give  credit  to  the  best  Historians,  How  they 
..Did  keep  a  wondrous  strict  and  spanng  diet.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephus  (1812)  II.  xv.  x.  368  These  men  [Essenes] 
live  the  same  kind  of  life  as  do  those  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Pythagoreans.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  I.  i.  5  Nearly 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Aristotle  following 
the  lessons  of  the  Pythagoreans,  had  taught  that  the  earth 

B  b? 'transf.  or  allusively.  A  person  whose  doctrine 
or  practice  agrees  with  that  attributed  to  Pyth  agoras. 

1590  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  31  The  Rhomish  rotten  Pitha- 
gojeans  or  Carthusian  friers,  that  mumpe  on  nothing  but 
fishe.  1709-ioSTEELE  TatlerKo.  134'  i  This  ancient  Pytha- 
gorean, who  has  as  much  Honesty  as  any  Man  living,  bat 
good  Nature  to  an  Excess.  1817-18  COBBETT  Rend.  U.S. 
(1822)  207  Nor  have  even  the  Pythagoreans  a  much  bette 
battery  against  us.  Sir  Richard  Phillips. .  does,  indeed,  eat 
neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  fowl. . .  But . .  his  shoes  and  breechesand 
gloves  are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals.  . 

Hence  Pytliagore-anism.the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy; Pythagore-anizez'.^.,  =  PYTHAGORIZE 
v.  i  (Cent.  Diet.  1890) ;  Pythagore-anlya^-.m  a 


Pythagorean  manner. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  " Pytlutgorcamsm,  the  Doctrine  or 
Principles  of  the  Pythagoreans.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  4  Nov. 
577  Tnere  is,  by  the  way,  a  slight  sniff  of  fJ^1"'^ 
about  the  phrase  'appreciative  numbers  .  '59°  gASHE 
Saffron  Walden  Ep.  Ded.,  I  will  tutour  thee  so  *Pytha. 


rare.    [ad.  L.  Pytliagonc-us,  a.  <_.r.  uvoayopw 
UMayopas  :  see  prec.     So  F.  pythagorique  (Kabc- 
lais,  i6th  c.).]   =  PYTHAGOREAN  a. 


PYTHAGORICAL. 

1653  H.  MORI;  Cenject.  Calbal.  (1713)  38  It  may  be  a 
question,  whether  in  that  Pythagorick  Oath.  Oi  >.,.  tor,  &c. 
they  did  not  swear  by  God.  a  1704  T.  HUOWN  tr.  /Eneas 
Sylvius  Lett.  Ixxxil,  With  more  than  Pythagorick  Silence, 
you  pass  your  melancholy  Hours.  1746  FlUKCII  tr.  Horace. 
I'.p.  u.  L  70  tnmus.. Forgets  his  Promise,  now  secure  of 
FUM,  And  heeds  no  more  his  Pythagoric  Dream.  1881 
SHOKTHOUSE  7.  Inglesant  xvii,  An  ethereal  sort  of  body- 
to  use  the  Pythagoric  phrase. 

t  B.  sb.   "  PYTHAGOREAN  sb.  Obs.  rare. 

i6sa  GAULE  Magastrom.  xxvi,  That. .which  the  Pytha. 
goncks  did  assert.  1678  ComranH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  22  An 
Ancient  Opinion.. delivered  down  by  some..Pythagoricks. 

t  PythagO-rical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  : 
see  -ICAU]  -  PYTHAGORIC  a.  In  quot.  1608  allu- 
sively (cf.  PYTHAGOREAN  A.  b). 

1570  DEE  Math.  PreS.V,  iiij  b,  The  Pythagoricall,  and 
Platpmcall  perfect  scholer . .  may  (like  the  Bee)  gather, 
hereby,  both  wax  and  hony.  1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to 
Catch  Old  OIK  iv.  v,  Pythagorical  rascal  1.  .Ay,  he  changes 
tis  cloak  when  he  meets  a  sergeant.  1638  RAWLEY  tr 


1675 


ISacon's  Life  If  Death  (1650)  19  Apollonius  Tyaneus 
his  Dyet  Pythagoricall ;  A  great  Traveller!  Much  -Re- 
""«"•??•   D*9?  EDW*«'»  •»««»«/»•.  Exist.  $  Prmid.  Cod 
i.  68  The  Pylhagoncal  Musick  of  the  spheres. 

PythagO'rically,  adv.  rare,  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY*.]  In  a  Pythagorical  manner;  like  a  Pytha- 
gorean, or  according  to  Pythagorean  doctrine. 

1609  UP.  W.  BARLOW  Aimv.  Nameless  Cath.  198  Pythaeori. 
cally  peremptorie  without  yeelding  reason.  1683  I.  KARNAHD 
True  Life  Heylyn  23  The  Soul  of  St.  Augustine  (say  the 
Schools)  was  Pythagorically  transfused  into  the  corps  of 
Aqutn. 

Fythagorician  (pifasgorrjan,  pai-).  Now 
rare.  [f.  PYTHAGOBIO  +  -IAN  :  cf.  arithmetician, 
logician,  etc.  So  F.  Pythagoricien  (Voltaire,  1 768), 
perh.  the  immediate  source.]  =  PYTHAGOREAN  sb 

1751  HUME  Ess.  f,  Treat.,  Rise  Arts  S,  Sc.  (1768)  71  Those 
sects  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Platonists  and  Pythagori. 
cians  could  never  regain  any  credit.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
fiat.  (1834)  I.  334  Plato  and  the  Pythagoricians  asserted 
the  eternity  of  ideas  and  forms.  1844  Fraser's  Mag.  XXX. 
336/1  The  symbols  of  the  Pythagoricians. 

t  Pythago-ricism.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.]  =  next. 
1656   BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Pythagoricism.  the  Tenets,  or 
opinion  of  Pythagoras. 

Pytha'gorism.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  nofla-yopioyiuV, 
f.  nuffayopifdv  to  PYTHAGOKIZE.]  The  principles 
and  practice  of  Pythagoras ;  Pythagoreanism. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  156  Though  Platon- 
ism  be  derived  from  Pythagorism,  yet  it  has  left  out  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth's  Motion.  1661  —  Philos.  Ir'ks.  Pref. 
Gen.  r  5  To  make  for  the  discovering  that  Pythaeorisme 
had  relation  to  the  Text  of  Moses. 

Pytha-gprist.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  ITOayopIo-Tr}s, 
f.  ILOOayopifav  :  see  prec.]  One  who  follows  the 
principles  or  practice  of  Pythagoras;  aPythagorean. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  223  margin,  Declare  your 
selfe  to  be  a  right  Pythagorist.  1651  GAULE  Magastrom. 
xxvi,  The  sortilegious  Pythagorist  will  suppute  for  me 
unlucky  numbers.  1786  POLWHELE  tr.  Theocritus'  Myllia, 
etc.  11.  28  Ihe  absurd  mortifications  of  the  Pythagorists. 

fPytlia-gorite.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Pythagor-as 
+  -1TE 1.]  A  disciple  of  Pythagoras. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  Pythagoras  xvi.  (1687) 
503/2  Calling  upon  this  account,  some  Pythagoreans  (those 
of  the  System),  some  Pythagorites  (those  of  the  Homacoeion 
[opajcoeto?  the  school  of  Pythagoras]). 

Pythagorize  (pijse'gorsiz,  pai-),  v.  [ad.  Gr. 
irufla-yo/x'jjeip  to  be  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  L. 
pythagorissdre  to  imitate  Pythagoras.  Cf.  F. 
pythagoriser  (Cholieres  1587)  in  sense  i.] 

1.  intr.  To  follow  Pythagoras ;  to  speculate  after 
the  manner  of  Pythagoras. 

1610  HKALEY  Vims'  Comm.  St.  Aug.Citie  o/Godx..  xxx. 
(1620)  381  Plato  Pythagorizing  held  that  the  Soules  after 
death  passed  into  other  bodies.  1666  lip.  S.  PARKER  Free 
*.  '"'tart.  Censure  (1667)  48  The  latter  Platonists.  .espe- 
dally  those  of  them  that  did  most  Pythagorize. 

t  2.  To  pass  by  transmigration.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1651    BIGGS  New  Disp.  184  Peradventure  the  Shop  o 
choler  from  the  very  thresh-hold  of  life  hath  Pythagorized  . 
into  the  private  ware-house  of  the  head.  1746  F _ 

1 3.  trans.  To  change  (one  person  or  thing)  int    sings  .the  Pythie  Song, 
another  as  by  transmigration  of  souls.   01>s. 

1631  J.  DONE  Polydoron  sir.  If  our  godlesse  daj 
Gallants  were  but  so  Pythagorized,  how  they  would  •; 
they  had  lived  better.  1721  RAMSAY  Morn.  Interning, 
O  happiest  of  herbs !  who  would  not  be  Pythagoriz'.,  | 
the  form  of  thee,  And  with  high  transports  act  the  part  . 

Hence  Pytha-gorizing  ///.  a. ;  also  FT: 
gorizer,  one  who  Pythagorizes,  or  follr'  u 
doctrine  or  practice  of  Pythagoras. 


larch  one  Pythta  was,  u  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work. 
1844  MRS.  BKOWNING  Dead  fan  xxx,  Pythia  staggered, 
feeling  o'er  her  Her  Ion  god's  forsaking  look. 
i_5*~  £  gfn.U8.°fgastropod  molluscs, 

la.    Gr.   nc0i6t, 

.    .       , ri)    the    Pythian 

games.]    The  period  between  two  celebrations  of 


Pythiad  (pi>iid,  r»i--).     r, 

ntfraJ-,    f.    nifta,    pi.    (sc.    It /A 

games.]    The  period  between  two 

the  Pythian  games.     (Cf.  OLYMPIAD.) 
1841  L.  SCHMITZ  in  Smith  Diet.  Gr.  f,  Rom. 


PYTHONESS. 

(pai-b,Tn,  pi-bjJn).     [a    I.. 
p,  name  of  the  serpent   falilcd   to   have 
O  hear  Delphi  by  Apollo.     S<>  F.  python. 
.._  ord  U  supposed  to  have  been  connected  in  »ome 
"ntM  or  IluOui',  the  ancient  name  of  the  locality ; 
according  to  some,  with  wt9*u>  to  rot,  mvftoQni  to 
*  because  the  terpent  was  taid  to  have  rotted  there. 
ig  to  one  form  of  the  legend,  the  oracle  originally 
i  d  to  or  wa»  guarded  by  the  jerpe"'.  and,  on  the 
lination  of  the  Utter,  became  the  oracle  of  Apollo.) 
Gr.  Mylhol.   The   huge  serpent  or  moi 


. 

t  was  used  a.  an  aera,  comprehended  a  space  of  fo,- 


any  monster 


*  ,  urn 


years,  commencing  with  the'third'  year  of  c"veryFoiympi;i">S9o  ^""L*  Ptlyhymnia  Wki.  (1801)  571  Entering 

Pythia-mbic, a.  (sb.)    Ancient  Pros,     r  .•»'», '»<e  Titan  ar 
nuKl.l..  pythiambic-uS)  f.  Pythius  Pythian  (v 
Pythius   hexameter   verse)  +  iambicus   LAM 
The  epithet  or  name  of  an  episynthetic  or 
posite  metre  consisting  of  a   dactylic  hexr 
(Pythian  .verse)  followed  by  an  iambic  colo* 

There  are  two  varieties  according  as  the  hexr-< 
followed  (i)  by  an  iambic  dimeter,  as  in  Horaci,. 
and  15 ;  (2)  by  an  iambic  trimeter,  as  in  Etod.  i<">K 

i8sa  PEMBLE  Horatii  Opera  p.  xii,The  First 'eler 
is  a  couplet  consisting  of  the  common  Dactyli c  '»  a 
and  an  Iambic  Ouaternarius. .  .The  Second  p-ianus. 
couplet  of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter  and  la^c*"** 
'877-94  GILDERSLKEVE  Lot.  Gram.  489. 
Horace  I.  385.  ^t  Hi-US 

Pythian  (pi-J>ian,  p3i--),a.  (it.)    Apollo) 
(a.  Gr.  Uufftot  of  Delphi,  or  the  F 
+  -AN.  lerived  from 

niSit*  U  now  generally  held  to  hav<lh<!Surround- 
nofti  or  \\iiiiav,  the  older  name  of  DePnnecte"  wlln 
ing  region ;  but  it  was  in  ancient  «  said  to  have 
the  legend  of  the  >rv0«i>  or  monstro 
been  slain  there  by  Apollo :  see  Prthe  oracle  and 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Delphijor  pertaining  to 
priestess  of  Apollo  there ;  al 


there  slaine  by  him  and  lying  putrifieil.    __-, 
x.  531  [Satan]  Now  Dragon  grown,  larger  then  whom  the 
Sun  Ingenderd  in  the  Pythian  Vale  on  slime,  Huge  Python. 
,757  AKENSIDB  PI.  Ixiaf.  I.  (AkL)  04  The  laurel  bough. 
That  crown'd  young  Phabus  for  the  Python  klain.  1851  C.  L. 
SMITH  Tasso  iv.  v.Tlydra.  bins,  and  Pythont  whittling  waiL 
2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  large  non-venomous  snakes 
inhabiting  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
which  kill  their  prey  by  constriction;  the  rock- 
snakes  ;  popularly,  any  large  snake  which  crushes 
its  prey ;  loosely  including  the  BOAS  of  tropical 
America,  etc.     Diamond  python  :  see  quot.  1896. 
1836  Penny  Crct.  V.  19/2  The  murderous  power  and 
voiacily  of  the  Indian  boas  or  Pythons.    i<4'  '*'"•  x'x- 
176/1  the  size  to  which  the  pythons  grow  u  fully  equal  to 
that  attained  by  the  Boz.     1847  CARP.KTM  Zool.  I  508 
The  true  Boas  are  restricted  to  America;  the  name  i 
Python  being  given  to  the  large  Serpents  of  Africa  at 
India.     1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  iv.  89  Two  pytbc 
were  observed  coiled  together  among  the  branches  of  a 
large  tree.     1896  List  Anitit.  Zool.Soc.6os  Pytkenipt'-1 
..Diamond- Python.     Hat.  Australia. 

python-like  adj., python-slayer. 


national  festivals  of  the  Greek.be  dactylic  hexameter ; 
meter  or  verse  (L.  versus  PytK  in  the  Pythian  oracles, 
said  to  be  so  called  either  froto  Apollo  on  his  victory 
or  from  the  first  song  of  tr 

over  the  Python.  nc).    1655  STANLEY  Hist. 

1603  Pythian  games  [se;5/J  The  Pythian  Oracle. 
Philos.  in.  Socrates  v.  '502/1  To  Discourse ..  in  the 
1660  Ibid.  ix.  /'j-Majvvve  Boys.  1667  [see  PYTHON  '  il. 
Temple  of  Pythian  ApolTVot/.  (ed.  1}  II.  Ixiii.  430 
1797  HOLCKOFT  Stoliy  in  his  first  Pythian  hymn. 
Pindar  mentions  this  xca  ill.  xxii,  The  Pythian  Games 
1807  ROBINSON  Archi  Apollo  near  Delphi. .The  most 
were  celebrated  in  Inpollo  himself  was  the  author  of 
common  opinion  is  ome  Python,  a  serpent  or  cruel 
them  after  be  hads  in  Smith  Diet.  Gr.  J,  R»m.  Antig. 
tyrant.  1841  L.  Si  Olfympiad]  48  the  Pythian  games 
s.v.  Pythia,  Previat  the  end  of  every  eighth  year,  but 
..had  been  celebvere  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth 
[after  Ol.  48.  3]  ,KS  Influence  Jesus  iv.  268  The  self- 
year.  1879  P.ythian  damsel  on  her  tripod.  1884  J. 
excitement  after  (1892)  255  The  Pythian  deliverances 
TAIT  Mind  i>>ittent  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  ceased 
became  very;  of  the  Apostles, 
finally  in  thrive  or  inhabitant  of  Delphi ;  spec. 
s^'  priestess  ;  hence,  one  who  is  ecstatic 
'":e  the  priestess;  also,  an  appellation 

o  Apollo ;  hence  trans/. 

of  theiTON  Sm  Villanie  u.  vi.  (rsj?)  201  But  when  I 
«S98  ;ad  my  fustian,  And  heard  him  sweare  I  was  a 
sawe  l,8ii  SHELLEY  Adonais  xxviii,  How  they  led, 
Pythie  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow,  The  Pythian  of 
Whf,nc  arrow  sped  And  smiled  1  1844  MKS,  BROWNING 
'be,/,  clxxvi,  If  poets  on  the  tripod  must  Writhe  HI 
''''thian  to  make  just  Their  oracles  and  merit  trust. 
I'RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  xi.  §  10.  327  That  Contest 
"jollo  with  the  Python . .  the  victor  deity . .  took  his  great 
fe  from  it. .the  Pythian.  ,___..,  r 

•vthic  (pi'l'i'O'  "•     tad-  L-  Py'™-"*'  Gr- 

'  ,  f.  11000)  or  nvSav  : J>ee  prec.]  =  PjTHlAN  a. 


3.  Comb,  i — . , — -      ,  ,,* 

,    ,-.  ,-,  1874  GEO  ELIOT  Coll.  Brtakf.  P.  320  As  Pylhon-slayer 

the  games  held  near  Delphindary  and  oracular        of  ffc  present  age.    1898  C  REYNOLDS  in  \\'ide  World 
Pythian  Apollo,  Apollo  in  \rnes,  one  of  the  four        M       f-^u  .:/,  -fnc  boy  -K  knocked  over  by  a  blow  from 
connexion  with  Delphi.    />//;iear  Delphi^    PyOaau        |lis  Ja  (-ongc^s]  python. like  head. 

Python  *  (psi'lf*11!  pi'tr*")-  Also  7  pithome. 
[ad:  late  L.  pytho,  -onem  (Vulg.)  or  late  Gr.  *Wvy 
(New  Test),  a  familiar  spirit,  the  demon  possessing 
a  soothsayer;  in  pi.  »6tW«  persons  speaking  by  pro- 
fessed divine  inspiration,  ventriloquists  (Plutarch). 
In  Gr.  the  same  word  in  form  as  prec.,  but  the  sema- 
tology  is  not  clear ;  in  sense  obviously  related  to 
nvflioj,  notfia  PYTHIA,  and  their  derivatives.]  A 
familiar  or  possessing  spirit ;  also,  one  possessed 
by  such  a  spirit  and  acting  as  its  mouthpiece. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1327  Those  spirits  speak. 


the 


wombel.  Ibid.,  I  so.  xix.  3  They  snal  aske  nr« 
their  diviners,  and  Pythons,  and  Southsayers  [Vulg.  fy- 
thones  ct  ariolos,  LXX  TOI*  I*  TW  y«  <MJW*M  ««'  ""* 
iyy"TplMv»o«].  Ibid.  Index  II,  Saul.. .In  distress. :  he 
consulted  a  Pilhon  spirite.  l«n  BIBLE  Acts  xvi  16  A 
certaine  Damosell  possessed  with  a  spinl  of  diuination 
\mare  or  of  Python  ViWi  R.V.  war^.or.aspirit.a  Python  : 
Gr  »«0ua  n^ttHi  (v.r.  -«),  Vulg.  sfirilnm  pjrthmem\. 

,678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  '>'**!  v»Jf°  a  f»"i!jSr  %  PJf" 
Spirit,  or  one  possessed  with  it.     1880  W.  B. » 
in  Smith  &  Cheetham  Diet.  Chr.  Anhg.  s.v.  Py, 
attributes  of  the  demon  and  the  •^••"fattrchMiA 


i  to  prophesying  spiriL-i. 


Was  C1VCI1  10  urupucaylltK  opM.M 

f  Py  thoner.  Ots.  rare.  In  5  phitoner.  [f. 
*fHilon  PYTHON  *,  or  f.  OF.  phitonie  art  of  divina- 
tion t  -KB  l  :  cf.  next.l  A  soothsayer  a  diviner. 


1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  m.  19  These  Pyl^?  ,'  '  T 
Pietie.     f>- 


Gnostics..  were 


nostics..  were  professed  enemies  to  Pietie.     f>-      ,u 
FOOT  Comm.  Col.  146  Satirised,  .as  'pythagoriz  '  m  ' 
words  as  total  abstainers  and  vegetarians.  ,  /        \ 

II  Pythia  (pi-bia,  pai--).  [a.  Gr.  Wltf>-'*f**l 
the  priestess  of  Pythian  Apollo  at  Dj'"1'  fem;  ot 
n6ftot  adj.  Delphic,  f.  Uv6^,  a  plr™1"6  P" 
PYTHIAN).  In  F.  Pythie  (Rabelais^ 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.  The  priestess  of  A-llQ  at  DelPm' 
who  delivered  the  oracles. 

1841    L.   SCHMITZ  in  Smith   Diet.  f.t  K<""'      ,*!,"': 
668/2  When  Greece  was  in  its  most  flo,  shl"8  'late,,  .the 
were  always  two  Pythias  who  took  tH  s=at  on  th^  trK 
alternately.    Ibid.  660/2  Over  this  cb'm  there  ltood  a  h  ? 
tripod,  on  which  the  Pythia..  took  «  seat  whenever  the 
oracle  was  to  be  consulted.    Ibid,  f/1  ln  lhe  ^X50'  plu- 


1860  E. 


Art 

b 


i  tne  r  yinic  ouujj*     •«"«*  «•  •  •       .--—--  — — - — 

ii  61  Conquerors  in  the  Olympic  and  Pythie  games. 

L  'Like  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Pythian  priestess ; 


Pytho- 

rations 


386  The.-  

the  nature  of  Wordsworth. 

Pythogenio  (p^idje-nik),  a.  [f.Gr.»y««v 
to  rot  -r  -7^-  producing  +  -ic.]  Generated  by  or 
from  corruption  or  filth ;  esp.  in  pythogenu  fever, 
a  name  for  typhoid  or  enteric  fever. 

1861  C.  MUKCHISON  Contin.  Fevers  Gr.Bnt.  iv.  385 
genie  or  Enteric  Fever.     Ibid.  388   These  considei 
Seed  me  to  suggest  a  few  years  ago,  the  name  Pytho- 

mic  Fever  derived  from  what  I  endeavoured  to  show  was 
fhe  cause  of  the  fever.     .88,  TVNDALL  Floating  Matter 
Air  i. 
killed 
Ti 

i,  production  or  generation  by 
or  from  filth;  Pythog«netio  fl.  =  PYTHOCBNIC 

,88>  OGILVIE,  Pythogenesis.  1896  Allbutts  Sysi.  Mcd. 
I.  7^2  The  pythogenetic  theory  of  Murchison.. became  u 

tenable. 


'jy«K»i«iii"(p9i-,"pi-J*nes).     Forms:  a.  4-6 
phiton-,  5  phyton-,  phetonesae,  (f«itona»s),  5- 
phitones,  photonysse,  7  phytoniMe.     ft.  &-7 
pythonisse,  7  python-,  pithones«e,  6-  pyth 
ness.      [a.    OF.  pkiimise    (ijth    c.   in   Godef. 
Comtl\  ad.  med.L.  fhitonissa  (Du  Cange)  ;  later 
F  pythonisse,  ad.  late  L.  PTTHOHISSA,  q.  v.J 
A  woman   supposed,   or  professing    to   h 
'  familiar  spirit  \  and  to  utter  his  words  ;  a  woman 
having  the  power  of  divination  or  soothsaying  ;  a 
witchf    In  the  early  examples,  applied  (after  the 
Vulcate)  to  the  witch  of  Endor  (i  Sam.  xxviii. 
cf  also  PYTHONISSA.     In  quot.  1823  applied  to  th 


Tir  i  ™  I.  w^s.no  probi^matical  pythogenicVs-tha. 
fi  led  thl  worms,  but  a  definite  organfsm.  ,898  P.  MASSON 
r"of.  MMttfl  '79  Malta  fever-a  disease  probably  of 


PYTHONIC. 

nisse.  1702  ECHAKD  Eccl.  Hist.  fi7io)  287  They 
followed  by  a  Pythoness,  a  maid  servant  actt 
spirit  of  divination  [cf.  Acts  xvi.  16].  1808  RANK' 
Prance  IV.  i.  49  He  employed  the  abbot.. to  c< 
famous  Pythoness  or  witch  of  these  times.  1823 
yuan  vi.  cvii,  She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness  St; 
her  tripod.  1833  Ml. 


1676 

1880  N  ICHOLSON  Zoology  (ed.  6)  558  To  regard  the  Mosastut. 
'idai'(—  the  Pythononwrplta  of  Cope  [1875-8])  as  an  extinct 
;roup  of  \.\x  Lacertilia.  M}Hfa.mtlJPfttni.  Aitim.  327 
iVhether  or  not  they  are.  .descendants  of  the  lacertilian 
thonomorphs  ..  still  remains  to  be  determined.  _  1887 


or  pertaining  to  divination ;  prophetic,  oracular. 

1658  BROMHALU  Treat.  Specters  i.  70  They  sought  counsel 
of  them  that  prophesie  of  future  things,  by  a  Pythonick 
or  divelhsh  spirit.  18*5  T.  M.  HARRIS  Nat.  Hist.  Bitle 
s.v.  Asp,  A  young  woman  [Acts  xvi.  16]  who  had  a  pytho- 
'"fjf[rit'  '90*  G.  G.  COULTON  St.  Francis  to  Dante  82 
Which  was  as  much  as  to  consult  a  pythonic  spirit. 

Pythonic  (pai-,  pijVnik),  a.  2  [f.  PYTHON  i  + 
-io.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  (a)  the  python 
of  mythology,  or  (6)  the  pythons  of  natural  history ; 
python-like,  monstrous,  huge. 

1860  C.  SANGSTER  Hesperus,  etc.  85  Wrestling  with  some 
Pythonic  wrongs.  18..  ScienceVll.  242  (Cent.)  A  new  species 
of  reptile . .  almost  pythonic  in  structure.  1903  Black™.  Mag. 
APJ- soy1  Hu^e  wooden  sheds  and  pythonic  iron  pipes. 

Pytho'nical,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  PYTHONIC 
a.1  +  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.]  =  PYTBONIO  a.l 

'o82^'  ?'  <Rh?m-'  Acts  xv'-  '6  A  certaine  wenche  hauing 
a  Pythtfmcal  spirit.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Lev.  xx.  2?  Man 


WARD  in  Bn.Rilif.ALit.Sn.lv.  (,874)  71'  Revealing  Yn 
his  natural  character  the  makings  of  an  ecstatic  saint,  or  of 
a  pythonical  medium. 

Fythouid  (psi-bonid).  Zool.  [f.  PYTHON  l  + 
-ID.]  A  snake  of  the  family  Pythomdx,  or  Pythons. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

So  Py  thoniforra  a.,  of  the  form  or  structure  of 
the  pythons  ;  Pythoniue  a.,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  Pythonitue,  typified  by  the  genus 
P£'10"-  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

.rytnouism.  rare.  [f.  PYTHON  2  +  -ISM  ] 
Intercourse  with  or  possession  by  a  pythonic 
spirit;  occult  power  thence  derived;  divination 

lit!  wh  f1LUN,GKL-  °r"€-  -Safr-  "•  vi'  §  l6'  2°2  This  is  """h 


In  Wyoming  is  one  of  the  pythonomorphic  saurians. 
.y,  obs.  form  of  PITHY. 

-os,    -ous(e,    Pytoyable,    obs.    ff. 
PITIABLE.   Pytt(e,  Pyttel,  obs.  ff.  PIT, 
Pytte,  pyttye,  obs.  ff.  PITY.    Pytter- 
pytyr-patyr,  obs.  ff.  PITTER-PATTER. 
;.  f.  PITH.     Pytuose, -ouse,  obs.  var. 
'ytyable,  Pytye,  Pytyows,  obs.  ff. 
ITY,  PITEOUS. 

.a-ria).  Path.    [f.  PYO-  +  -UKIA.] 
1811  W,us  with  the  urine. 

P"rulenwfrf.  Diet.,  Pyoturia,  Pyuria,  a  mucous  or 
'l.'e"""!-\i8iS-*o  E.  THOMPSON  Cnllen's  Nosol. 
Kx;  ini, ,,t  Local  diseases.  ..Of  the  Secretions  and 
The  hyda%,ria.  l897  Allhitt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1141 
mrate  and  then  burst  into  the  pelvis 

Also  5-7  pixe,  pyxe,  (5-6 
),  5-9  pix.     See  also  PYXIS. 
miffs  a  box,  f.  irv( os  box-tree. 
1  3  were  the  earliest  in  Eng. ;  the 
late  and  only  literary.    Cf.  PYXIS.) 
vase.  rare. 

Iph.  (1613),  Pyxe,  a  boxe.    1661 
•x  (pyxis)  a  box,  properly  made 
bordello  i.  588  Some  pyx  to 
Hne  lid  to  shut  upon  The 
'ros  ft  Psyche  Jan.  ix,  '  TM<= 


and  cause  i 


pixt,  6  pii 
[ad.  ~L.py. 

The  specific 
general  sense ' 

1.  A  box; 

1604  R.  CAW 
BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
of  Box*tree.    1840 
screen  The  full-gi . 
goblin.     1885-94  R.  . 
box  ',  and  in  her  han> 


obsidian's  rarest  gree 

2.  Eccl.  The  v. 
secrated  bread  of 

JY-I400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxl 
vs  with  )>e  pyxe  [over  am 
Corpus  domini ;    Fr.  contre 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  491  Th- 
ine sacramente  was  conten< 
falle,  whiche  was  a  pronostic 
the  kynge  [Stephen].     1481 
III.  187  Item,  I  bequeth  to  Mi 


a  pyx  Square-cut,  of  dark 

ich  the  host  or  con- 
it  is  reserved. 

'hen  pe  preste  passez  by 
^tt.  J)/.V.  as  wee  don  to 
Domini],     1452-50  tr. 
[REVISA,  box]  in  whom 
nge   the  chene,  did 
ary  to  the  victory  of 
'.  Paston  in  P.  Lett. 


rs,  or  by 
onism 


r, 

Pythonisme.    1670  BLOUKT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  Pyth 
the  artof  prophecying  by  a  divelish  spirit. 

II  Pythoni-ssa.  Now  rare.  Forms  :  4-  c  phito- 
mssa,  -yssa,5-7  -essa,  6  pheetonissa,  7-  pytho- 
n  [Late  L.  pythonissa  (Vulgate),  med.L. 


nissa. 


.r   •,         •      "      — ^  f^"-  •*      v  »  «i^uAv,_/,      lUCU.jL,. 

phitomssa  (Du  Cange),  fern,  of  pytho  PYTHON  2  1 
=  PYTHONESS.  (Often  treated  as  proper  name  of 
the  witch  of  Kndor.) 

[Cf.  Yu/g.  i  Chron  x.  13  Eo  quod..insuDeretiam  nvthn 
mssaui  consuluerit:  LXX  iv  T,?lwa™"Sjl 

thV??-fCH-AUCErR  F"ar's  T-  2I°  SPeke  M  «nably..As  to 
ine  itiitonisso  r»iw  _....c-,  i  JTJ_  o  .  'i..  „ 


t  Pythonist.    Obs.     Also   6   phitonist    7 

pithonigt     [f.  PYTHON ^-IST.]    One  who  p'ro^ 

s  to  be  possessed  with,  and  to  speak  by  the 

inspiration  of,  a  familiar  spirit;  a  soothsayer;  a 

conjurer ;  a  deceiving  ventriloquist. 

B^^fe'WiJSto  ^ht?  WJ 


with  ij.  silver  cruettes  and  myrnin.  .my  pixt  of  silver 
Votaries  11.  cxix,  They  tell  of  \.  1550  BALE  Eng. 
pixte  fell  out  of  hys  tabernacle,  a\Steuen,  that.. the 
Yatton  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  RecTsoronacyon.  1554 
yf  pyxk.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  0»6  For  tassells  for 
kisse  the  Pix,  we  creepe  the  CrosseA.  (1612)  115  We 
runne.  1605-6  Act  3  Jos.  I,  c.  5  §  I5  fcades  we  ouer- 
Pictures  or  suche  like  Popish  Reliques>far  Pix  Beades 
Trm.  (1760)  I.  325  The  pyx  in  which  \7  tr.  Keyslers 
made  of  lapis  lazuli.  1850  MRS.  jA.wtlst  's  kept,  is 
Ord.  286  Clara.. took  from  the  altar  theVf-  Monast. 
silver  which  contained  the  Host.  1903  Jif  ivory  and 
Mass  f,  Folklore  iv.  63  A  dove-shaped  (MATTHEWS 
metal,  suspended  over  the  altar  by  a  chain  flf  precious 
jig.  01861  MRS.  BROWNING  Bianca  xii,  ae  roof, 
spat  into  my  love's  pure  pyx  The  rank  saliva V.  •  •  And 
3.  At  the  Royal  Mint,  London,  the  bib°u1' 
in  which  specimen  gold  and  silver \chest 
deposited  to  be  tested  at  the  trial  of  the\  ?re 
the  final  official  trial  of  the  purity  and  wV''e- 
the  coins,  now  conducted  annually  by  a  jurj,  of 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  under  the  direction 
King  s  Remembrancer. 

1598  STOWE  Sun,.  (1603)  55  To  receyue  them  wii\ 
account,  what  summe  had  been  coyned,  and  also  their, 


PYXIS. 

pyx-cloth,  -kerchief,  -veil,  a  cloth  used  to  veil 
the  pyx ;  in  sense  ^,pyx-l>0x,  -chest ;  pyx-dinner, 
-feast,  an  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  the  pyx. 

1833  R.  MUSHET  in  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed  7)  VII.  53/1  The  other 
piece  is  ensealed  in  a  packet,  and  put  into  a  box,  called  a 
*pix  box,,  .there  to  remain  until  the  final  trial  of  the  DIX  by 
jury  before  the  king.  1867  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XXXVIII.  107 
There  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  three  pyxes  or  deposits  , 
of  gold  coin  in  the  Mint  pyx-box.  \y&Athenzum  12  Sept. 
2r/3  A  'sacrament-house',  which  is  supposed  to  have 
formerly  swung  as  a  kind  of  gigantic  *pyx-canopy  over  the 
high  altar.  1901  Daily  Chron.  2  July  7/1  The  "Pyx  chest  is 
brought  to  the  hall  and  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  jury  of 
goldsmiths,  who  examine  the  coins  in  regard  to  their 
number,  weight,  and  fineness.  I491S-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 
Hill  31  Item,  a  *pyx  clothe  for  the  bight  auterj  of  oiper 
frenged  with  gold.  1876  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  108  To  make 
this  pyx-cloth  a  piece  of  thick  linen,  about  two  feet  square, 
was  chosen.  1900  Times  5  July  7/3  The  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany entertained  in  the  evening  all  the  officers  engaged  on 
the  trial,  together  with  the  jurors  and  numerous  other 
guests.. at  a  banquet  known  as  the'*Pyx  Dinner'.  1697 
LUTTHELL  Brit/ Ret.  13  July  (1857)  IV.  251  Thursdaynext 
will  be  the  *pix  feast  at  Westminster,  there  being  a  jury  of 
goldsmiths  sworn  to  try  all  our  money  coyned  in  the  Tower 
this  last  year. 

Pyx  (piks),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.]    trans.  To  place 
in  a  pyx.     a.  To  reserve  (the  host)  in  a  pyx.    b. 
To  deposit  (specimen  coins)  in  the  pyx  (PYX  sl>.  3)  ;  ' 
hence,  To  test  (coin)  by  weight  and  assay.    Hence 
Pyxed  (pikst)  ppl.  a.,  Pyxing  vbl.  sb. 

a.  1546  BALE  First  Exam.  Anne  Askftve  D  ij,  In  al  the 
xij.  hondred  yeares  afore  that  was  it  neyther  boxed  nor 
pixed,  honoured  nor  sensed  unyuersallye.    1563  FOXE  A:  9f 
M,  x.  Pref.  890/2  Christ  ordeined  the  supper  to  be  a  taking 
matter  :.  .our  masse  men  make  it  a  matter  not  of  taking,  but 
of  gasing,  peping,  pixing,  boxing  [etc.]. 

b.  1561  in  Rep.  Comm.  Roy.  Mint  (1849)  App.  22  After  that 
the  pyxed  moneys  is  tolde  by  the  teller.     1833  R.  MUSHKT 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  VII.  52/2  This  money. .is  carried  to 
the  mint  office  to  undergo  inspection,  and  to  be  pixed.     1866 
St.  James'  Mag.  Jan.  203  The  finished  and  perfect  coins 
are  put  up  in  bags  of  a  given  weight,  ready  for  the  final 
process  ofpyxing. 

Pyxidate  (pi'ksid«'t),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
pyxidat-us,  i. pyxis,  pyxidem  box:  see  -ATE2  2.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  pyxis  or  pyxidium ;  opening, 
as  a  capsule,  with  a  transverse  slit ;  also,  bearing 
pyxidia.  Also,  in  same  sense,  Fyxidated  a. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Heath-moss,  These  [varie- 
ties of  cup-mosses]  are  but  very  lightly  pixidated,  and  the 
first  of  the  two  scarce  distinguishable  so.  1858  MAYNK 
Expos.  Lex.,  Pyxidatus,  having  the  form  of  a  little  box, 
zsScypkornspyxidtitus:  pyxidate.  1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Pyxidium  (piksi-dimn).  Sot.  PI.  pyxidia. 
[moa.L.,  ad.  Gr.  m/(iSiov,  dim.  of  iru£i's  a  box :  see 
PYX.]  A  capsule  opening  by  transverse  dehiscence, 
so  that  the  top  comes  off  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 

1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  V.  42/1  When  a  capsule  opens 
transversely,  it  is  called  a  pyxidium.  1847  W.  E.  STEELE 
Field  Bot.  123  Pimpernel. . .  Fruit  a  pyxidium.  1857  HEN- 
FREY  Elem.Bot.  143  The  Pyxidium  is  a  one-  or  more-celled, 
many-seeded  fruit,  the  upper  part  of  which  falls  off  like  a  lid 
by  circumscissile  dehiscence. 

II  Pyxis  (pi'ksis).  Also  5,  8  pixis.  PI. 
pyxides  (pi'ksidjz).  [L.  pyxis  :  see  PYX.] 

1.  A  small  box  or  vase  ;  a  casket;  -  PYX  i,  2. 
[1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  222  Item  pro  j  pixide 

et  tunder,  fyryren  et  broches,  j  due.  xx  s.] 

1536  Regr.  Riches  in  Antiq.  Sartsi.  (1771)  190  Divers 
Pyxides  of  Ivory  with  clasps  and  without  them,  of  silver, 
with  many  holy  relicks.  1841  J.  YATES  in  Smith's  Diet. 
Gr.  ff  Rom.  Antiq.  812/2  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a 
valuable  pyxis,  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  time.  1897 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Pyxis,  a  small  box  for  holding  salves,  medi-. 
cines,  etc.  1907  Editt.  Re-:  Apr.  470  In  ivory  there  is  a 
cylindrical  pyxis,  pagan  work  of  about  the  fourth  century. 

2.  Attat.  The  acetabulum  or  socket  of  the  hip- 
\bone,  into  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is 


rf   ~  A  T     x-  .      . —  '     L'-  a:>  prec.  +  -IZE. 

U.  med.L.  pythomzare  (Du  Cange).]      intr   To 
act  as  a  python,  to  soothsay 

l8c2-is  LVTTOM  i     r  'f 

,  -? ii--  r       ,%«tc-  (1883)  I.  pg,  I  might  have  been 

:he  poor  maniac  had  never  python- 


a  much  __ 

ised  of  my  future. 

Pythoiioid 
PYTHON  i  2  +  -i 


adj. 


a  and  s/>.  Zool. 


snake  of  this  division.     Hence  Fytfco- 
.  a  pythonoid.  l8oo  in  Cent.  Did. 


Also,  the  name  of  one  of  the  southern  con- 


in  every  year  in  which  coins  have  been 


st*\ons,  often  considered  as  part  of  Argo 
' 


PyxOrdei          . -,.. 

1 4.  The  mariner's  compass,  -  PYXIS 
s°-2  15  a.   Obs.  rare. 


cf.  Box 


juomorpn  (.paijxra-nompjf).  Palmont.  fad.         lS86  <-„.  „  r ", ".  ~»"J. 

^ornorphavl.,  f.  PYTHON  i  2  /Gr.      ^l^^^f^^^SS! 

II.  t 


°f 


pythonomorph. 


"7»  BENTLEV' in  HearnTcW/«7?0  H  S  lYT  T -V?6  'K    '    the  only  k 

^'twZi*HS^^'^^^  of  Mada^ 

H     A  n         or  sinks  or  stravs-  i   coleoptero 

o.  Aiiat.  The  acetabulum ;  =  PYXIS  2. 

6.  atlrit.  and  Comb.,  as,  in  sense  2,  jyx-canopy ; 


,..„,  having  shields  - 

1845  LiNoV  Sch  Bot  ;.  (l858)  ,7  The  pyxis,  which 
throws  off  aV  ^  in  the  Henbane.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Bot.  TO.  §  2.  I  A  pyxis  or  pyxidium  is  a  dry  fruit  which 
opens  by  a  cirtr  lin<!i  cutting  off  the  upper  part  as  a  lid. 

5.  Zool.  a.\  genus  of  land-tortoises,  having  as 
the  only  knoAspecjes  pyxis  arachnoides  (Gray) 


ascainnd   Mauritius,     b.    A   genus  of 
coleopterous   inVts,   containing  about  8  species 
(Dejean,  1834).  \C.  A  synonym  of  Productus,  a 
genus  of  Brachiopds  (Chemnitz,  1784). 
Pyynte,  Pyze^  Obs.  ff.  PINT,  FIZZLE. 
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